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^/Ameri'i"        PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  9  l'^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SE^ATE-'W ednesday,  July  1,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.in.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  of  life  and  light,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  rest  of  the  past  night  and  the 
promise  of  this  new  day. 

Give  us  once  more  a  clear  and  lu- 
minous vision  of  Thy  presence  which 
cleanses,  renews,  and  fits  us  for  our  wait- 
ing tasks. 

In  these  difQcult  and  dangerous  days, 
give  us  a  sense  of  the  profoimd  and  last- 
ing meaning  of  what  we  do  here.  Deliver 
us  from  a  treadmill  response  to  impor- 
tant matters  but  keep  us  ever  fresh,  cre- 
ative, imaginative,  and  strong. 

Lift  our  eyes.  O  Lord,  above  all  prej- 
udice and  all  partisanship,  above  all  nar- 
row loyalties  and  lesser  claims,  to  em- 
brace the  higher  loyalties  and  more  en- 
during claims  of  Thy  kingdom.  And  when 
the  day  is  done,  give  us  a  holy  rest  and 
peace  at  the  last. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Senate  today,  except  the  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

I    The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. June  30.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  another  Senator,  I  most  re- 
gretfully must  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  not  object  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  would 
change  his  request  so  that  it  would  apply 
to  all  committees  except  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  an  objec- 
tion registered  by  another  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand.  Un- 
der that  stipulation,  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  request  and  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  all  committees  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
CXVI 1409— Part  17 


NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1971 

• 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
989. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title.  . 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
16595,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ^>- 
proprlated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  $648,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  Its  powers  and  duties  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  and  under  title  IX  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriations  made  pu^B^lant  to 
authority  provided  in  section  1  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure, 
or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  Acts 
making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses  upon  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  his  determination  shall  b«  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1  hereof,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiacal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation incurred  outside  the  United  States 
to  be  paid  for  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  reqvilrementB  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundatloai  Authorization  Act 
of  1971". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  NSP  authorization  bill 
rei>orted  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  urgently  needed  to  help 


avert  a  serious  crisis,  a  crisis  which  most 
Americans  are  not  aware  of,  but  which 
nonetheless  threatens  their  future  health 
and  prosperity.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
crisis  in  Federal  support  for  basic  scien- 
tific research. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  special 
subcommittee  on  the  NSP,  Dr.  James 
Killian,  chairman  of  the  board  of  MIT 
and  President  Eisenhower's  first  scien- 
tific adviser,  stated  that  never  in  his 
long  career  was  the  financial  outlook 
for  scientific  research  as  bleak  as  it  Is 
today.  His  alarm  was  shared  by  the  three 
other  former  scientific  advisers  to  the 
President.  Dr.  George  Kistiakowsky,  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner,  and  Dr.  Donald  Homlg. 
All  agreed  that  the  current  reductions 
in  Federal  support  were  significantly  im- 
pairing the  vitality  of  this  Nation's 
scientific  endeavors. 

The  estimate  of  ^e  House  and  Senate 
NSF  subcommittees  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  NASA,  and  the  AEC 
have  reduced  their  support  for  basic 
academic  research  by  at  least  $60  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1970.  Most  of  the  projects 
which  have  been  dropped  are  of  im- 
mistakably  high  caliber.  Indeed,  one  is 
led  by  a  Nobel  laureate. 

The  reason  for  the  cutbacks  by  the 
mission-oriented  agencies  is  obvious. 
These  agencies  are  operating  under  very 
tight  budgets  and  they  have  naturally 
put  their  scarce  resources  into  those 
projects  which  are  most  directly  and 
immediately  related  -to  their  missions. 
Potential  long-range  benefits,  however 
great,  have  been  sacrificed  to  more  cer- 
tain short-term  benefits. 

The  NSF  is  willing  to  support  worth- 
while projects  dropped  by  the  mission- 
oriented  agencies.  But  the  administra- 
tion authorization  for  the  NSF  onlj-  pro- 
vides $10  million  for  this  purpose.  The 
committee  bUl  on  the  other  hand  pro- 
vides the  NSF  with  $40  million  to  sup- 
port research  dropped  by  other  agencies. 
This  increase  will  prevent  a  catastrophic 
interruption  in  basic  researcVi. 

The  committee  bill,  like  the  House  bill, 
recommends  other  increases  in  the  ad- 
ministration budget.  It  reinstates  the 
traineeship  program  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, which  has  done  so  much  to 
strengthen  universities  throughout  the 
cmmtry.  It  authorizes  funds  to  enable 
existing  Federal  laboratories  to  engage  in 
environmental  research;  to  improve  the 
college  science  improvement  program;  to 
expand  the  State  and  local  intergovern- 
mental science  program. 

But  the  crux  of  this  bill  is  in  its  sup- 
port for  basic  research  in  our  univer- 
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sities.  Only  through  basic  research  can 
we  hope  to  resolve  the  health  and  en- 
vironmental problems  which  concern  us 
today,  as  well  as  the  manj-  problems 
which  we  have  not  even  begun  to  foresee. 
This  research  must  be  wide  sweeping  and 
untrammeled;  for  we  cannot  always 
foretell  which  areas  of  study  will  prove 
the  most  fruitful.  A  zoologist  engaged  in 
'  the  study  of  the  comparative  biochem- 
istry of  sea  sponges  found  a  compound 
which  is  now  the  most  promising  drug  we 
have!  for  the  treatment  of  leukemia.  In- 
vestigations of  the  firefly  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sensors  which  can  measure 
pollution  in  our  environment.  Examples 
such  as  these  have  become  commonplace 
in  the  historj-  of  science.  The  «NSF  au- 
thorization bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  help 
assure  that  they  continue  to  be  common- 
place in  the  years  to  come. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to: 
I  The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 

1^     grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
>No.  91-983  >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.    SUMM.^RY 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  16595  as  amended  by 
the  committee  Is  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscaJ  year  1970  In  the  amount  of  $548  mil- 
lion out  of  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated  and  $2  million  In  foreign 
currencies  which  the  Treasury  Department 
determines  to  be  In  excess  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States.  This  au- 
thorization Is  separate  from  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  national  sea  grant  program  to  be 
administered  by  the  NSF. 

n.    CHKONOLOGY 

The  administration  requested  an  NSF  au- 
thorization of  8500  million  Incfudlng  $2  mil- 
lion in  excess  of  foreign  currencies.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  was  Introduced  In  the  House 
on  February  4.  1970.  After  extensive  hearings. 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics on  March  24.  1970.  approved  a  bill 
which  increased  the  administration  author- 
ization by  $27,630,000.  This  bill,  H.R.  16595. 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  May  11,  1970.  It 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Prouty  Intro- 
duced S.  3412  on  February  6  This  bill  con- 
tained the  administration  budget  request, 
but  called  for  a  2-year  r.-tther  than  a  1-year 
authorization.  On  April  9.  Ser.ator  Kennedy 
introduced  3.  3700,  which  was  identical  to 
5.  3412  except  that  it  called  for  an  Increased 
authorization  of  $50  million. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  National 
Science  Pound.ition  held  hearings  on  the 
bills  introduced  by  Senators  Prouty  and  Ken- 
nedy on  April  16  and  April  23  On  April  16. 
E>r.  Philip  Handler.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  and  Dr  William 
McElroy.  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  testified  In  support  of  the  ad- 
ministraticns  budget  request,  but  candidly 
conceded  that  this  request  would  lead  to 
significant  reductions  In  the  level  of  sclen- 
tuac  research.  On  April  23,  the  subcommittee 
heaxd  from  Dr  Hubert  HefTner,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of   the   Office  of   Science  and  Tech- 


nology, and  from  the  four  former  scientific 
advisers  to  the  President — Dr.  James  Killlan. 
Dr.  George  Klstlakowskl.  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner. 
and  Dr.  Donald  Hornlg.  The  scientific  ad- 
visers all  agreed  that  the  incre.ised  autliorrl- 
zation  proposed  by  the  Kennedy  bill  wa*  the 
absolute  minimum  required  to  avert  catas- 
trophe In  the  field  of  basic  scientific  research. 
On  June  9.  the  special  subcommittee  met 
in  executive  session  and  substituted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Kennedy  for  H  R.  16595  and  ordered  It  re- 
ported to  full  committee  amended  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (S.  3700).  The  follow- 
ing day  H.R  16595  was  approved  by  the  full 
committee  with  one  change.  The  full  com- 
mittee strongly  endorsed  the  principle  that 
the  NSF  authorization  should  be  for  2  years. 
But  It  felt  that  the  level  of  support  for  basic 
research  by  the  other  Federal  agencies  was 
now  lu  such  a  slate  of  fiux  that  it  was  Im- 
possible for  the  committee  to  determine  the 
NSF's  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Thus,  the  committee  decided  on  a  1-year 
authorization. 

m.     N.^TIONAL     SCIENCE    FOtJNDATION     PROGRAMS 

The  administration's  authorization  for  the 

NSF  was  broken  down  as  follows: 

Support  of  scientific  research.  -  $292.  000,  000 

Computing  activities  In  re- 
search and  education 15.000,000 

Science  information  activities.       13.000.000 

International  cooperative  sci- 
entific activities 2.200.000 

Institutional  support  for  sci- 
ence   55,500.000 

Science    ,1ucatlon  support 96,900,000 

Planning  and  policy  studies.-         2.900,000 

Program       development       and 

^^anagement   20,500,000 

Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram     2,000.000 

SUPPORT   OP  SCIENTmC   RESEARCH.    $292,000,000 

The  support  of  scientific  research  activity 
provides  basic  support  for  development  of 
fundamental  knowledge  In  all  scientific  fields 
and  disciplines.  This  knowledge  and  basic 
capability  is  needed  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  maintaining  a  \iable  and  growing  tech- 
nologically based  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment. There  are  four  major  programs 
by  me.ans  of  which  the  Foundation  adminis- 
ters Its  support  of  scientific  research:  the 
programs  of  scientific  research  project  sup- 
port; specialized  research  facilities  and 
equipment;  national  and  special  research 
programs;  and  national  research  centers. 
Scientific  research  project  support 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 $176,024,694 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970 175,000.000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 190,000,000 

Funds  m  the  amount  of  $190  million  are 
Included  In  the  budget  for  scientific  research 
project  support.  It  Is  estimated  that  4,300 
grants  will  be  awarded  to  about  435  institu- 
tions which  will  Involve  the  research  efforts 
of  approximately  6,000  faculty  scientists  and 
about  5.700  graduate  science  students. 

The  Increase  of  S15  million  In  this  area  will 
permit  the  Foundation  to  continue  Its  re- 
search support  programs  and  provides  for 
emphasis  on  environmental  research,  and 
research  on  man.  his  societies  and  the  in- 
stitutions created  by  him.  In  addition,  the 
Increase  will  permit  the  Foundation  to  meet 
a  part  of  the  substantial  growth  in  proposal 
pressure  that  Is  expected  to  result  from 
changes  In  the  amount  of  support  provided 
for  fundamental  research  by  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Research  activities  In  the  atmospheric 
sciences  and  oceanography  will  be  expanded 
to  increase  our  understanding  of  environ- 
mental processes  and  phenomena  which  will 
help  In  man's  efforts  to  maintain  or  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  Research  In 
the  biological  sciences  will  give  emphasis  to 


the  study  of  food  chains  In  the  water  en- 
vironment; and  also  to  research  on  fertiliza- 
tion mechanisms  In  marine  organisms  which 
could  lead  to  Improved  understanding  of  re- 
productive processes  In  higher  organisms 
Support  will  also  be  provided  for  Investiga- 
tions aimed  at  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
life  processes.  Additional  funds  for  physics 
research  are  required  to  meet  part  of  the  op- 
erating costs  of  physics  research  facilities 
that  are  becoming  operational.  Research  ef- 
forts in  the  social  sciences  will  also  be  ex- 
panded to  permit  the  Foundation  to  con- 
tinue to  give  emphasis  to  the  support  of 
projects  directly  underlying  or  relevant  to 
current  social  problems.  In  engineering,  the 
Foundation  will  augment  Its  support  for  re- 
search on  superhard  materials,  an  area  where 
the  United  States  appears  to  be  falling 
behind  the  technological  development 
achieved  In  other  areas  of  the  world,  and 
on  enzyme  engineering. 

The  Foundation  also  will  provide  appro- 
priate support,  for  applied  research  projects, 
in  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  authoriza- 
tion contained  In  Public  Law  40-407,  dated 
July  18,  1968. 
Specialised  research  facilities  and  equipment 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 -  $7,215,817 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970 6.000,000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 --     6,200,000 

Foundation  support  Is  provided  for  spe- 
cialized research  facilities  and  equipment  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  advanced  scientific 
investigations.  Often,  such  equipment  or 
facilities  are  beyond  the  capability  of  an  In- 
stitution to  support.  Although  cost  sharing 
Is  not  manadatory.  experience  shows  that  the 
Institutions  provide  a  significant  share  of  the 
cost  of  most  of  the  items  supported  under 
this  program. 

National  and  special  research  programs 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 $13,479,919 

Estimate,  fiscal  vear  1970 27,500,000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 59,000,000 

These  programs  are  established  when  a  co- 
ordinated national  research  effort  Is  re- 
quired to  achieve  a  particular  set  of  re- 
search objectives,  when  the  research  requires 
international  cooperation,  when  the  project 
requires  an  unusual  amount  of  management, 
or  when  a  special  research  effort  has  a  high 
probability  of  contributing  to  the  solution 
of  pressing  problems  of  our  society.  All  nine 
of  the  programs  in  this  subactlvlty  are  con- 
cerned In  some  way  with  environmental  re- 
search or  with  research  directed  at  problems 
of  our  society.  A  brief  summary  of  each  of 
these  programs  appears  In  the  sections  that 
follow : 

An  amount  of  $7  million  Is  included  for 
the  International  biological  program.  The 
Foundation  is  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  U.S.  portion  of  this  international  re- 
search effort,  which  is  designed  to  greatly 
expand  our  understanding  of  environment^:! 
Influences  on  plants  and  animals  Including 
man.  The  principal  emphasis  of  the  Foun- 
dation-supported IBP  research  to  date  has 
been  on  studies  of  large  scale  ecosystems. 
More  than  80  senior  scientists  from  20  States, 
representing  about  30  institutions  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  are  already  participating  In 
the  grassland  ecosystem  research  study  tak- 
ing place  In  Colorado. 

The  Foundation's  newly  established  pro- 
gram of  interdisciplinary  research  relevant  to 
problems  of  our  society  Is  designed  to  focus 
the  efforts  of  selected  groups  of  physicists, 
biologists,  engineers,  social  scientists,  and 
others  in  significant  social  problems  which 
must  be  more  fully  understood  if  our  society 
is  ultimately  to  resolve  them.  Research  on 
the  urban  environment  and  on  environmen- 
tal quality  will  be  supported  under  this  pro- 
gram and  will  be  designed  to  contribute  di- 
rectly to  such  national  objectives  as  assess- 
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ment  of  technology,  environmental  manage- 
ment and  control  and  optimal  development 
of  the  Nation's  human  and  economic  re- 
sources. An  amount  of  $13  million  is  Included 
for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

An  amount  of  $2  million  Is  Included  for 
the  global  atmospheric  research  program 
(GARP).  This  Is  an  international  research 
effort  designed  to  Improve  the  capabilities 
of  making  long  range  weather  predictions 
and  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  modifying 
large  scale  weather  and  climate  patterns. 

A  special  earthquake  engineering  research 
program  is  being  Initiated  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  gain  the 
knowledge  required  for  the  development  of 
economical  design  and  construction  methods 
for  earthquake-resistant  buildings  and  for 
dams  and  bridges  that  will  be  less  suscep- 
tible to  earth  quakes,  landslides,  and  large 
scale  earth  movements.  Funds  In  the  amount 
of  $2  million  are  Included  for  this  purpose 
In  the  proposed  budget. 

The  Foundation  will  continue  Its  weather 
modification  research  support  activities  In 
fiscal  year  1971  at  a  level  of  $3  million.  The 
major  part  of  this  funding  will  be  used  for 
a  new  research  effort  directed  toward  dis- 
covering how  the  natural  mechanisms  of 
hall  formation  In  a  severe  storm  function 
and  whether  these  mechanisms  can  be  modi- 
fied In  order  to  reduce  the  production  of 
damaging  ball. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  been 
designated  as  the  lead  Federal  agency  for 
the  international  decade  of  ocean  explora- 
tion (IDOE)  program.  The  purpose  of  the 
IDOE  Is  to  accelerate  the  understanding  of 
the  ocean  and  to  encourage  and  enable 
nations,  cooperatively,  to  make  wise  use  of 
the  ocean  environment  to  better  utilize 
ocean  resources.  The  amount  of  $15  million 
requested  for  this  program  represents  the 
total  U.S.  effort  In  the  IDOE.  It  Is  expected 
that  about  50  percent  of  the  funds  requested 
will  be  used  to  support  IDOE  activities  to  be 
conducted  by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

An  amount  of  $8  million  is  Included  for 
the  next  1-year  Increment  of  the  drilling  op- 
erations being  conducted  under  the  ocean 
sediment  coring  program.  In  this  program 
core  samples  are  obtained  from  the  sedi- 
ment layers  underlying  the  deep  seas.  Al- 
ready, the  results  of  this  coring  operation 
revealed  the  presence  of  oil  In  salt  domes 
under  12,000  feet  of  water  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  have  confirmed  theories  on  sea  floor 
spreading  and  continental  drift,  and  have 
significantly  altered  a  number  of  theories  in 
undersea  geology  and  related  scientific  fields. 
Tlie  Foundation  has  also  been  designated 
as  the  lead  Federal  agency  for  the  Arctic  re- 
search program  Resource  development  in  the 
region  of  Alaska's  north  slope  has  Impacted 
on  the  ecology  of  that  area,  and  a  significant 
part  of  the  research  supported  in  fiscal  year 
1971  will  be  devoted  to  the  studies  of  these 
efforts. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Is  also 
the  principal  Federal  agency  for  the  develop- 
ment, coordination,  and  management  of  all 
U.S.  scientific  activities  in  Antarctica.  An 
amount  of  $7  million  Is  included  lor  Ant- 
arctic research.  Almost  all  of  the  research 
carried  out  in  the  Antarctic  Is  related  to 
problems  of  the  environment,  such  as  global 
atmospheric  circulation  patterns.  Ice  move- 
ment on  the  continent  and  In  the  southern 
oceans,  ocean  currents  and  their  Intertle  with 
other  major  ocean  systems,  and  the  ecosys- 
tems of  the  surrounding  oceans  and  this  arid 
and  frigid  continent. 

National  research  centers 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 $28,420,515 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970 26,900,000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 36.800,000 

Ptjndlng  In  the  amount  of  $5,800,000  Is 
requested   for   the   Areclbo   Observatory,   In 


Puerto  Rico.  The  Foundation  assumed  man- 
agement of  this  observatory  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  October  1969.  It  Is 
the  fifth  NSF-sponsored  National  Research 
Center.  Areclbo  makes  available  to  atmos- 
pheric physicists  and  radio  astronomers  the 
world's  largest  radio-radar  telescope  which  Is 
1,000  feet  In  diameter.  As  a  radar  instru- 
ment. It  Is  used  primarily  for  studies  of  the 
earth's  ionosphere.  As  a  radio  telescope.  It 
Is  used  to  detect,  measure,  and  Identify  radio 
energy  emitted  by  the  sun,  planets,  and  dis- 
tant celestial  radio  sources.  The  requested 
funding  includes  $3,800,000  for  resurfacing 
the  1,000-foot  antenna,  to  greatly  Increase  Its 
usefulness  as  a  research  Instrument,  and  $2 
million  for  the  support  of  scientific  research 
operations  and  maintenance  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  observatory. 

An  amount  of  $2,200,000  is  requested  for 
the  Cerro  Tololo  Inter-American  Observatory, 
an  optical  astronomy  observatory  which  is 
under  development  In  the  Andes,  about  250 
miles  north  of  Santiago,  Chile.  The  requested 
funding  includes  $1,887,000  for  support  of 
scientific  research  activities  la  stellar  and 
planetary  astronomy  and  for  the  costs  of 
observatory  operations,  maintenance,  and 
administration.  Also  Included  is  an  amount 
of  $313,000  for  continued  site  development, 
three  small  but  essential  construction  proj- 
ects, and  some  advanced  planning  of  futtire 
buildings  and  facilities. 

An  amount  of  $7,200,000  Is  proposed  for 
the  Kltt  Peak  National  Observatory,  a  Foun- 
dation-owned optical  astronomy  observatory 
atop  6.875-foot  Kitt  Peak,  on  the  Pagago 
Indian  Reservation  In  Pima  County,  Ariz. 
The  requested  funding  Includes  a  total  of 
$7,073,000  for  continued  support  of  stellar, 
soiar,  and  planetary  astronomy  research 
activities;  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
observatory  research  instruments:  physical 
plant  and  administrative  activities.  This 
amount  will  provide  for  substantial  comple- 
tion of  the  basic  Instrumentation  for  the 
150-Inch  stellar  telescope  that  is  under  con- 
struction at  the  observatory;  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  auxiliary  Instrumentation 
for  the  existing  telescopes;  and  advancement 
of  the  center's  laboratory  capability. 

Continued  support  of  the  National  Radio 
Astronomv  Observatory  (NRAO)  will  require 
$6,400,000  In  fiscal  year  1971.  NRAO  provides 
verv  advanced  radio  astronomy  instrtmients 
for  use  by  research  astronomers  to  detect, 
measure,  and  Identify  radio  waves  which 
come  from  objects  in  outer  sjjace.  On-going 
programs  for  the  planning  and  design  of 
future  research  Instrviments  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Funding  In  the  estimated  amount  of  S15,- 
200,000  will  be  required  for  the  continued 
support  of  the  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research  (NCARK  at  Boulder,  Colo. 
The  requested  funding  will  permit  NCAR 
staff  scientists  and  visiting  researchers  to 
continue  to  attack  scientific  problems  that 
present  Important  obstacles  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  earths  atmosphere  and  to 
beneficial  application  of  that  knowledge.  It 
will  also  enable  NCAR  to  continue  to  make 
facilities  available  for  joint  use  by  NCAR 
staff  and  university  scientists  and  research 
groups.  The  amount  requested  Includes  the 
first  year  costs  for  rental  and  operation  of  a 
larger,  more  advanced  research  computer  for 
NCAR's  high  priority  atmospheric  modeling 
programs.  Also  included  are  funds  for  the 
development  of  preliminary  plans  and  draw- 
ings for  a  much-needed  addition  to  the 
permanent  laboratory  and  for  continued  sup- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  National  Scien- 
tific Balloon  Station  at  Palestine,  Tex. 
coMPtn'iNG  ACTivrriES  in  education  and 

RESEARCH 

Obligations 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 $16,979,280 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970. 17,000.000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 15.000,000 


In  conducting  research  programs  and  In 
preparing  students  for  the  world  of  the 
future,  universities  and  colleges  are  faced 
with  such  questions  as  how  to  provide  com- 
puting services  to  a  variety  of  users,  how 
best  to  utilize  these  systems  to  improve  the 
educational  process,  and  how  to  develop  co- 
operative efforts  with  other  institutions. 

Foundation  programs  are  designed  to  help 
Institutions  cope  with  the  problems  men- 
tioned above.  Access  to  computing  services  Is 
vital  to  research  projects  in  many  disciplines, 
and  a  new,  cooperative  approach  will  be 
stressed  during  fiscal  year  1971.  Of  the  total 
request,  $4,500,000  will  be  used  for  computer 
resources,  with  marked  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  multl-lnstltutlonal  centers  to 
serve  major  research  users  and  Innovative 
cooperative  approaches  to  meeting  educa- 
tional and  research  computing  requirements. 
The  level  of  support  for  computer-oriented 
research  and  educational  activities  will  be 
sustained  at  $10,500,000  and  will  support 
research  projects  In  comptiter  science,  cur- 
rlcular  developments;  and  research  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  computer-assisted 
Instruction. 

SCIENCE    INFORMATION    ACTTVITIES 

Obligations 

Actual,  fiscal  vear  1969- $10,664,451 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970 12,000,000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 13,000.000 

The  programs  within  this  activity  are  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  exchange  of  science 
information  among  scientists  through  the 
development  of  more  adequate  systems  of 
communication,  providing  temporary  sup- 
plementary aid  for  current  science  Informa- 
tion publications,  making  translations  of 
foreign  science  publications  available  to 
American  scientists,  and  conducting  re- 
search on  science  information. 

As  In  the  past,  a  major  portion,  $7,800,000. 
of  the  amount  requested  will  be  used  to 
continue  support  of  dlsclpllne-orlented  sys- 
tems maintained  by  professional  scientific 
societies  through  the  support  of  university 
centered  science  Information  systems. 

INTERNATIONAL   COOPERATION    SCIENTIFIC 

AcnvnTEs 
Obligations 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 $1,800,696 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970-. 1,  900,000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 2.  200,  000 

These  activities  include  facilitation  of  U.S. 
participation  In  key  organizations  and  en- 
couragement of  scientlst-to-sclentlst  com- 
munication across  international  boundaries 
and  of  professional  collaboration  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  scientists. 

rNSTrrrmoNAi,  support  for  science 
Obligations 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 $37,717,485 

Estimate,  fiscaJ  year  1970 -     41.600,000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 55,500,000 

The  institutional  support  for  science  ac- 
tivities of  the  Foundation  Include  programs 
to  help  colleges  and  universities  upgrade 
their  programs  and  capabilities  In  science  ed- 
ucation and  academic  research  and  to  help 
educational  Institutions  maintain  strength 
in  science  where  It  already  exists. 

The  science  development  program  within 
this  activity  will  be  reoriented  to  some  de- 
gree in  flscaryear  1971  to  enable  It  to  con- 
tribute more  directly  to  the  Foundation's 
objective  Of  strengthening  those  centers  and 
areas  of  science  and  engineering  that  can 
have  an  effect  on  problems  of  national  and 
social  importance.  This  will  Involve  support 
for  the  (1)  development  of  Institutes  or  cen- 
ters. i2i  , departmental  support  specifically 
directed  to  national  and  social  problems, 
and  (3)  the  support  of  Interdisciplinary  and 
multidlsclplinary  approaches  to  these  prob- 
lems which  may  Involve  both  academic  and 
nonacademlc  Institutions. 
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The  oiheT  program  in  this  acUvUy.  InsUtu- 
tioaal  grants  for  science,  provides  support  to 
acadenxlc  Institutions  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  their  science  de- 
partments and  at  the  same  time  to  support 
insUtuUonal  autonomy.  Theae  are  formula- 
based  granta  used  by  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities at  their  discretion  in  the  support  of 
scientific  activities. 

SCIINCi:  EDUCATION   StJPPOBT,  |9«. 900,000 

The  Foundation's  science  education  sup- 
port program  for  fiscal  year  1971  has  been 
developed  \*nthln  the  frameworlt  of.  effect- 
ing everv  possible  economy  consistent  with 
maintaining  a  reasonable  level  of  effective- 
ness. 

Program  actlvlUes  in  education  are  In  the 
following  categories : 

Student  development 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 $42,891,295 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970 47.606.000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 41.200.000 

Programs  In  this  category  support  projects 
which  are  directed  toward  the  objective  of 
training  highly  competent  scientific  workers 
for  research.  Industry,  education  or  wherever 
required  to  maintain  a  viable  and  and  grow- 
ing sdentlflcally  based  society.  At  the  high 
school  and  undergraduate  levels  selected  stu- 
dents are  provided  advanced  educational  op- 
portunities not  otherwise  available.  A  new 
feature  at  the  tindergraduate  level  Is  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  which  Is  student 
Initiated,  conducted  and  directed.  At  the 
graduate  level  the  program  consists  essential- 
ly of  financial  support  for  students  In  the 
form  of  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps. 
Instructional  personnel  development 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 $38,629,718 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970 -     44,  795.  000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971. 28,  900.  000 

Support  for  programs  In  this  category  Is 
directed  toward  the  Improvement  of  teachers 
of  science  and  mathematics.  The  largest  pro- 
gram In  this  category  Is  the  Institutes  pro- 
gram, which  provides  supplementary  training 
opportunities  for  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics,  to  enable  them  to  more  effec- 
tively teach  their  subject  matter,  particu- 
larly In  the  use  of  new  curriculum  materials. 
Instructional  program  development 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 $33,776,481 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970 29,300,000 

£stlma».  fiscal  year  1971 36.800.000 

Progranas  In  this  category  are  directed  to- 
ward the  development  and  utilization  of  bet- 
ter instructional  programs,  courses,  currlcu- 
lums  and  methods.  These  are  separate  cur- 
riculum ImprovementB  oriented  to  the  dif- 
fering requirements  at  the  preoollege  and 
undergraduate  levels.  At  the  precollege  level 
the  co-operative  college-school  program  pro- 
vides asdUt&nce  to  schools  or  school  systems 
to  select  an(l»*nplement  new  programs  and 
at  the  imdergraduate,  level  the  college  sci- 
ence Improvement  program  enables  colleges 
or  consortia  of  colleges  to  plan  and  execute  a 
program  to  Improve  the  quality  In  science  In- 
struction In  one  or  more  of  the  sciences. 

In  fiscal  year  1971.  a  new  program  will  be 
Initiated  to  develop  appropriate  educational 
programs  for  the  training  of  science  and  en- 
gineering technologists. 

PLANNING  AND   POLICT   BTDDITS 

Obligations 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969. $2,421,717 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970 --  2,500.000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971-. 2.900.000 

The  Poundatlon's  planning  and  policy 
studies  activities  have  the  objective  of  devel- 
opment of  better  policies  for  the  promotion 
and  utilization  of  science  and  science  educa- 
tion. Information  obtained  from  these  ac- 
tivities facilitates  Foundation  assessments  of 
alternative  oounes  of  action  and  serves  afl  a 


basis  for  development  of  appropriate  policy 
recommendations  regardlni?  the  national  sci- 
entific effort  and  NSP  programs. 

An  increase  is  included  to  provide  added 
emphasis  to  studies  of  the  future  effects  of 
technology  on  society  and  to  permit  gradual 
growth  on  the  Important  new  State  and  local 
Intergovernment  science  policy  planning  pro- 
gram 

PROGRAM    DEVBLOPMENT    AND    MANAGEMENT 

Obligations 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1969 $16,490,514 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970 19.  517.  161 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 20.  500,  000 

-Ml  administrative  costs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundatljfn.  Including  management 
of  the  various  program  activities  and  the  e.x- 
ecutlve  direction  and  administrative  manaRe- 
ment  of  the  Foundation,  are  included  in  tills 
activity  The  amount  requested,  $20,500,000 
Is  4  per  centum  of  the  total  fiscal  year  1971 
agency  appropriation  request  of  $513  million 
and  Is  an  Increase  of  $982,839  over  the 
amount  planned  for  the  activity  In  fiscal 
ye:ir  1970.  Funds  requested  will  provide  for 
an  average  of  986  employees.  The  propo.'ed 
Increase  will  be  used  to  meet  ewldltlonal  salary 
requirements,  and  higher  costs  for  equip- 
ment, supplies  and  materials,  and  printing. 
This  line  Item  Includes  all  salary  and  related 
costs  for  tlie  entire  Foundation  staff. 

sciENTinc  ACTrvrriEs   (special  foreign 

CmiKENCY    PROGRAM) 

Obligations 

.\ctual,  fiscal  year  1969 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1970 $2,  000.  000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 2,  000.000 

A  separate  appropriation  of  $2  million  for 
payment  la  foreign  currencies  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  Government  Is 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1971.  An  amount  cf 
$2  million  was  appropriated  for  this  program 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  Is  being  used  for  the 
translation  and  dissemination  of  foreign  sci- 
entific publications. 

The  request  for  fiscal  1971  includes  *1  mil- 
lion for  the  translation  services  and  $1  mil- 
lion for  support  of  research  projects,  science 
education  projects,  and  other  science  activ- 
ities to  be  conducted  In  excess  foreign  cur- 
rency countries  as  authorized  by  section  104 
(b)(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

V.    CHANCES    PROPOSED    BT    THE    COMMTTrEE 

1.    Support    for    academic    research    projects 
dropped   by  other  agencies 

The  administration  budget  granted  the 
NSP  only  $10  million  to  support  academic 
research  projects  dropp>ed  by  the  DOD.  NASA. 
AEC  and  other  agencies.  The  House  authori- 
zation granted  NSF  another  $10  million  for 
this  purpose.  But.  as  the  hearings  of  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  made  clear,  the  reduction, 
in  support  for  academic  research  by  the  mis- 
sion-oriented agencies  will  be  at  least  $60 
million  In  fiscal  year  1970.  Most  of  the  proj- 
ects being  dropped  are  of  extremely  high 
quality.  Indeed  at  least  one  Nobel  laureate  Is 
being  denied  research  support. 

The  NSP  will  fund  projects  dropped  by 
other  agencies  on  a  competitive  basis.  Un- 
der the  administration's  authorization,  this 
meant  that  some  $60  million  worth  of  proj- 
ects would  be  competing  for  $10  million  In 
support.  The  subcommittee  recommends  that 
the  NSP  be  granted  another  $30  million  for 
support  of  academic  research.  This  will  give 
the  Foundation  a  total  of  $40  million  to  off- 
set the  reductions  by  the  mission-oriented 
agencies. 

2.  Support  for  graduate  traineeships 

The  administration  authorization  elimi- 
nated first-year  graduate  traineeships.  The 
House  reinstated  this  program  at  a  cost  of 
$9.5  million.  The  committee  also  recommends 
that  the  program  be  reinstated. 


The  NSF  supports  graduate  students 
through  fellowships  and  traineeships.  The 
fellowships  are  awarded  to  the  students 
themselves,  and  can  be  used  at  any  university 
the  students  choose.  The  traineeships  go  to 
the  universities  which  In  turn  grant  assist- 
ance to  their  deserving  students. 

Fellowship  winners  tend  to  cluster  at  a 
few  leading  universities.  Traineeships.  on  the 
other  hand,  are  distributed  throughout  the 
Nation,  strengthening  all  our  universities. 
Fellowship  winners  may  gravitate  to  Just  a 
few  areas  of  science;  traineeships  can  be  dis- 
tributed in  such  a  way  as  to  diversify  scien- 
tific research  The  committee  believes,  there- 
fore, that  the  traineeshlp  program  serves  a 
particularly  useful  function  and  should  be 
continued  at  present  levels.  This  program.  It 
should  be  noted,  was  strongly  endorsed  at 
the  subcommittee  hearings  by  all  four  former 
scientific  advisers  to  the  President. 

3.  Environmental  research  in  Federal 
laboratories 

The  House  recommended  a  $4  million  au- 
thorization to  enable  existing  Federal  labo- 
ratories to  begin  woric  on  environmental 
problems.  The  committee  adopts  this  recom- 
mendation as  a  sensible  way  to  assure  that 
our  existing  resources  are  fully  used  in  the 
fight  against  pollution. 

4.   College  science  improvement  program 
(COSIP) 

Last  year  this  program,  which  Improves 
science  education  methods  and  currlculums 
at  colleges  and  Junior  colleges,  was  obligated 
for  $8.7  million.  The  NSF  estimates  that 
$11.95  million  would  be  required  this  year 
to  permit  a  reasonable  response  to  meritori- 
ous applications  The  administration  authori- 
zation for  this  year  provided  only  $4  million 
for  COSIP.  TheHouse  added  $4  nxllllon.  The 
committee  recommends  an  increase  of  $4  5 
million,  which  brings  the  authorization  al- 
most up  to  last  year's  obligation  level. 

5.  Institutional  support  for  science 
Under  the  heading  of  Institutional  sup- 
port for  science,  the  administration  budget 
allocates  $12  million  for  grants  to  develop 
individual  university  departments  or  areas 
of  science.  The  Foundation  estimates  that 
about  $4  mUllon  of  this  will  go  to  the  social 
'•  sciences.  The  committee  believes  that  It  is 
vitally  Important  to  strengthen  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  universities  In  the  social 
sciences,  so  that  we  can  assure  that  our 
society  receives  the  maximum  benefits  from 
technological  advances.  The  committee 
recommends,  therefore,  an  Increase  of  $1.5 
million  In  Institutional  support  for  science 
to  be  used  for  strengthening  the  social 
sciences. 

6.  Intergovernmental  Science  Program 
This  program  Is  designed  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  In  making  more  effec- 
tive use  of  science  and  technology.  It  Is 
particularly  Important  as  local  governments 
begin  to  deal  more  forcefully  with  problems 
such  as  pollution. 

The  administration  authorization  for  the 
program  was  $370,000.  The  House  Increased 
this  by  $130,000.  The  committee  Ijelleves  that 
a  larger  Increase  Is  warranted.  As  Senator 
Randolph  has  pointed  out.  the  program  could 
take  over  some  of  the  functions  performed 
by  the  recently  discontinued  State  techni- 
cal services  activity  of  the  Oonamerce  De- 
partment. The  committee  recommendfl, 
therefore,  that  the  authorization  for  this 
program  be  Increased  by  $500,000  In  fiscal 
year  1971  and  envisions  further  Increases  In 
future  years. 

VI.    COMMITTKE    VIEWS 

The  committee  Is  deeply  concerned  by  the 
sharp  cutbacks  In  support  for  basic  science. 
The  ability  of  thU  Nation  to  continue  as  the 
ecozK>mlc  leader"  of  the  world  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  minimize  the  adverse  side 
effects   of   economic   growth   rests   in  larige 


measure  on  the  success  of  our  scientific  en- 
deavors If  we  stint  on  basic  research  today, 
wo  are  Impairing  the  quality  of  life  of  future 
generations. 

The  committee  understands  why  the  mis- 
sion-oriented agencies  have  reduced  their 
support  for  basic  research.  Operating  under 
very  tight  budgets,  they  have  naturaUy  put 
their  scarce  resources  Into  those  projects 
which  are  most  directly  and  Immediately 
related  to  their  missions.  Potential  long- 
range  benefits,  however  great,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  more  certain  short-term  benefits. 
The  committee  believes  that  Federal  sup- 
port for  basic  research  should  not  come 
Siiefly  from  agencies  which  have  an  in- 
evitable conflict  between  their  short  and 
long-range  goals.  Rather.  ,b^,\<?^Jf^?^ 
should  be  supported  by  agencies  like  the  N^ 
whose  primary  function  Is  to  awess  and  to 
iroet  the  long-range  scientific  needs  of  this 
Nation.  And  such  agencies  should  ^as- 
sured a  consistent  level  of  funding.  Scien- 
tific research  cannot  be  turned  on  and  off 
Uke  a  faucet.  _.»„_. 

At  the  subcommittee  hearings,  witness 
after  distinguished  witness  painted  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  state  of  scientific  rese^ch^ 
Wo  were  told  that  young  scientists  were 
fearful  they  would  not  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  exceptional  education  they  had 
received  and  that  undergraduates  were 
turning  away  from  the  sciences  af^A^l^s  of 
concentration.  The  committee  hopes  that  to 
recognition  of  the  current  crisis  and  Its 
recOTimendatlon  of  an  increased  authorlza- 
tlon  for  the  NSF  will  be  a  fi^',^="P  ''?  *^! 
development    of    a    more    sensible    science 

policy.  ; 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  certain 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  up  last  night  but  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  tiredness  of 
Members,  I  suppose  we  just  forgot  about 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated.         ^^^^^^____^ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

nomination  of  William  J.  Bauer,  of  D- 

Unois  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  north- 

■  em  district  of  Illinois  for  the  term  ol  4 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed.  


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following-named  ofHcers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated: Austin  C.  Wagner,  to  be  rear  ad- 
miral, and  WUliam  A.  Jenkins,  to  be  rear 
admiral.  ,      ^    ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
iimnedlately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The   VICE   PRESIDENT.   Under   the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
20  minutes.     

OFFICIALS  OP  CnaL  AERONAUTICS 
BOARD  ARE  OFF  BASE  IN  DEAL- 
ING WITH  THE  PUBLIC 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
beginning  today  the  Federal  tax  on  air- 
plane fares  will  go  up  from  5  percent  to 
8  percent.  Along  with  the  new  tax.  air- 
lines have,  as  of  today,  been  authorized 
to  round  off   all   fares   to  even  dollar 
amounts.  For  example,  if  an  airline  fare 
Is  $27.12.  the  airline  will  charge  $28.  The 
passenger  will  be  out  anywhere  from  1 
cent  to  99  cents.  Officials  of  airlines  may 
call  this  procedure  roimding  off  or  give 
it  any  other  fancy  name  they  choose. 
However.  Mr.  President,  make  no  mis- 
take about  It;  this  is  a  fare  increase.  It 
is  an  obnoxious  hidden  tax  or  penalty 
imposed  arbitrarily  by  members  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  makers  of 
our  Constitution  provided  that  all  tax- 
ation bills  or  bills  for  raising  revenues 
"shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives" and.  of  course,  granted  the 
Senate  the  right  to  concur  to  "propose  or 
concur  with  amendments  as  on  other 
bills."  Certainly  no  members  of  the  Clv^l 
Aeronautics  Board  or  members  of  any 
other    governmental    agency    have    the 
right  to  impose  taxes,  hidden  or  other- 
wise. 

Reliable  estimates  indicate  that  allow- 
ing airline  officials  to  round  fares  upward 
to  the  next  even  dollar  amount  will  pro- 
vide about  $50  million  per  year  in  addi- 
tional revenues  for  the  airlines.  This 
figure  is  based  on  1969  air  traffic  reports 
on  the  basis  of  air  travel  that  year.  This 
results  in  a  substantial  Increase  to  the 
purchaser  of  every  airline  ticket. 

Mr.  President,  this  Insidious  and  de- 
ceptive policy  was  instituted,  not  by  a 
group  of  airline  company  owners,  but  by 
officials  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board. 
This  board  was  created  to  control  the 
airline  Industry  and  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral public.  Instead,  it  has  become  an- 
other government  agency  which  has  sub- 
verted the  interests  of  the  general  pub- 
lic its  officials  were  supposed  to  protect, 
and  taken  steps  to  protect  the  industry  it 
was  organized  to  monitor.  The  members 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  who  voted 
in  the  majority  In  the  board's  3  to  1  de- 
cision claimed  that  their  action  would 
benefit  air  travelers  because  they  would 
no  longer  be  required  to  fiiss  with  odd 
dollars  and  cents.  Are  there  any  citizens 
who  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to  fuss 
over  saving  95  cents?  Furthermore,  we 
average  citizens  dislike  hidden  or  con- 
cealed taxes.  This  kind  of  reasoning  is 
deceptive  and  dishonest.  Those  odd  dol- 
lars and  cents,  by  officials  of  the  CivU 
Aeronautics   Board  own   estimate,   will 


amount  to  an  additional  $50  million  an- 
nually filched  from  the  pockets  of  those 
who  travel  on  America's  airlines.  It  is 
peculiar  logic  indeed  that  enables  offi- 
cials of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
argue  that  Its  action  will  benefit  passen- 
gers when  that  action  is  taken  at  the 
passenger's  expense  and  without  his 
consent. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  in  recent 
months  that  officials  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  have  teamed  up  with  the 
airlines  against  the  public  Interest.  This 
irresponsible  action  which  becomes  ef- 
fective today  follows  by  only  9  months 
a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  authorized 
fare  increase  of  more  than  6  percent  and 
by  16  months  a  fare  increase  of  nearly 
4  percent.  ,        ^^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  about  time  that 
Government  agencies  created  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  pubUc  begin  doing  their 
job  Officials  of  the  Ci\'il  Aeronautics 
Board  continue  to  make  it  more  expen- 
sive for  passengers  by  Imposing  hidden 
taxes  on  tickets  and  to  add  to  the  receipts 
of  airline  companies  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  public,  whereas  In  truth  and 
In  fact  the  Ci\il  Aeronautics  Board  was 
created  to  serve  the  traveUng  public. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  officials 
jicted  at  the  request  of  American  Airlines 
and  other  trunkline  and  local  ser^e 
carriers.  These  airlines  argued  that -Che 
additional  revenue  was  needed  to  offset 
a  new  basic  annual  aircraft  registration 
tax  of  $25  plus  an  added  charge  of  3*^ 
cents  a  pound  for  jets  and  2  cents  a 
pound  for  piston  aircraft.  Yet  by  Its  own 
estimate  and  even  after  deducting  the 
new  taxes  American  Airlines  would  show 
a  net  increase  in  revenue  of  more  than  $3 
million  in  1970  because  of  the  rounding 
off  procedure. 

Such  exorbitant  profits  are  a  direct 
affront  to  the  poUcy  of  wage  and  price 
restraints  which  President  Nixon  re- 
quested less  than  2  weeks  ago.  Infiation 
has  reached  alarming  levels.  Economic 
restraint  has  never  been  so  Important 
since  the  Hoover  depression.  Yet  officials 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
airlines  go  merrily  about  their  way  in 
total  disregard  of  airline  passengers  in 
particular  and  the  public  in  general. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  de- 
mand an  end  to  this  kind  of  irresponsible 
behavior.        

S  4047— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  CONTROL  OF  UN- 
DERGROUND FIRES  IN  COAL  FOR- 
MATIONS—UNDERGROUND MINE 
FIRES  POLLUTE  ATMOSPHERE- 
ENDANGER  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SAFETY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  pressing  is- 
sues is  the  necessity  to  protect  the  en- 
vlrorunent  from  the  ravages  of  pollu- 
tion that  threaten  to  ruin  it.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  no  longer  willing  to  toler- 
ate the  "accidental"  leakage  of  bilUons 
of  gaUons  of  oil  into  the  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  Channel  or  the  slow  death  of  Lake 
Erie.  These  are  dramatic,  well-publi- 
cized examples  of  the  destruction  of  our 
environment.  Today  I  rise  to  call  atten- 
tion to  another  less  weU-known  danger 
to  our  envirormaent.  underground  mine 
fires  burning  uncontrolled. 
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Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  a  total  of  229  \incontroUed 
mine  fires  burning  in  our  country.  Six 
of  these  fires  are  located  on  privately 
owned  abandoned  mine  lands  in  my  na- 
tive State  of  Ohio — one  in  Athens  Coun- 
ty and  five  in  Hocking  Countj'.  Amazing- 
Uv.  some  of  these  mine  fires  have  been 
burning  for  more  than  50  years.  And 
these  are  just  the  fires  that  have  been 
located  and  identified — no  one  knows 
how  many  more  may  be  burning  imder- 
ground,  as  yet  undetected,  or  unsus- 
pected, the  first  clues  of  which  may  not 
be  found  imtil  some  highway  or  pub- 
lic construction  project  or,  worse,  some 
disaster  reveals  their  presence.  I  might 
add  that  in  Ohia alone  there  are  25  coal- 
producing  counties  in  the  southeastern 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  State  where 
such  fires  maj-  be  raging  undetected. 

Mr.  President,  fires  in  abandoned  un- 
derground mines  and  in  outcrop  depos- 
its may  result  from  any  of  several  causes. 
Sometimes  the  fire  was  the  cause  of  the 
mine's  abandonment;  the  burning  area 
may  have  been  sealed  off  to  prevent  its 
spread,  but  very  often  the  fire  may  break 
through  the  seal  and  continue  its  course 
of  destruction. 

Or,  a  fire  may  "begin  above  ground 
when  Ughtning  or  a  brush,  forest,  or 
camp  fire  ignites  a  coal  outcropping  and 
works  its  way  underground.  The  most 
frequent  cause  of  mine  fires  is  the  burn- 
ing of  trash  in  the  openings  to  aban- 
doned mines  or  in  the  pits  left  by  coal- 
stripping  operations. 

But  whether  due  to  man's  carelessness 
or  nature's  caprice,  these  fires  are  a 
serious  menace.  Not  only  can  they  con- 
sume tons  of  valuable  fuel  reserves,  but 
more  importantly  fires  burning  in  aban- 
doned, underground  mines  threaten 
lives,  property,  and  the  environment  in 
hundreds  of  communities. 

The  heat  from  these  fires  destroys 
vegetation  and  wildlife.  These  fires  pol- 
lute the  atmosphere  and  yield  an  obnox- 
ious, sulfurous  smell.  Fumes  from  these 
fires  seep  up  through  crevices  in  the 
earth  and  are  noxious,  even  deadly,  and 
thus  a  threat  to  public  health  and  safety. 
Furthermore,  by  consuming  supporting 
pillars  of  coal  left  in  mines  by  miners, 
these  fires  can  cause  the  ground  above 
the  mine  to  sag  or  cave  in.  thus  en- 
dangering roads,  homes,  buildings,  and 
i,ves. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  speaking  not  only  of  the  fires 
burning  underground,  but  also  of  fires 
burning  in  refuse  piles,  called  culm 
dumps,  which  are  a  side  product  of  the 
coal  industry.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  cannot  be  seen  in  mere  statis- 
tics. One  has  to  have  seen  it  to  grasp  it. 
A  year  ago,  John  F.  O'Leary.  who  was 
then  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
gave  the  following  testimony  before  a 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
lor  the  Department  of  Interior: 

I  couldn't  appreciate,  really,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  menace  until  I  went  up  and 
stood  on  the  bank  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  and  I  thlnlc  had  I  stood  on  the 
bank  for  another  Qfteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
probably  I  would  have  been  sick.  The  cotn- 
bUiatlon  of  gajses  tbat  are  emitting  out  of 
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this  burning  bank  are  terrible — and  the 
people's  houses  are  within  150  feet  of  It.  And 
houses  are  downwind  of  It.  And  the  Impact 
on  the  neighborhood  of  hartng  something 
like  this  going  on  is  terrible. 

Mr.  President,  these  refuse  dumps 
usually  catch  fire  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, and  niany  of  them  have  been 
burniiig  for  50  years.  They  lay  a  pall 
of  smog  over  the  land  on  foggy  nights, 
smog  which  eats  the  paint  off  houses, 
damages  human  lungs,  and  hides  the 
highways  in  dangerous  darkness. 

The  coal-mining  industry  has  played 
and  continues  to  play  a  vital  role  in 
our  Nation's  economy  and  development. 
However,  it  has  also  left  man\-  areas  pol- 
luted, despoiled,  and  literally  aflame.  I 
would  be  the  last  person  to  deny  that 
this  countiT  faces  many  urgent  problems, 
but  this  is  reallj'  an  emergency  situation. 
The  potential  these  mine  and  refuse 
dump  fires  hold  for  damage,  physical  and 
economic,  is  simplj'  too  great  for  them 
to  be  ignored  or  tolerated  by  any  society 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  its  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  to  fight  the  hundreds  of 
mine  fires  in  the  United  States,  wUl  re- 
quire much  money,  much  time,  and  the 
application  of  new  as  well  as  tested  and 
proven  techniques.  Eliminating  these 
fires  wiU  be  made  more  difficult  by  the 
discoverj-  of  new  underground  fires  which 
have  not  yet  been  detected  or  may  be  in 
the  process  of  developing. 

Tlie  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  and  must  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  evcr>-  effort  to  cor- 
rect this  dangerous  situation.  Presently, 
there  are  two  programs  imder  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  act.  but  they 
are  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  magni- 
tude of  tne  problem.  The  prevention  and 
exiingmsliing  of  mine  fires  is  handled 
by  the  Division  of  Environment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  which 
I  worked  for  and  voted  for,  provides  some 
authority  and  funds  for  the  Bureau's 
coal-fire  control  operations.  However, 
only  half  of  the  known  fires  now  burning 
are  in  Appalachia.  Moreover,  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  funds  only  20  fires 
have  thus  far  been  considered  for  con- 
trol projects,  and,  of  the  dozen  that 
have  been  approved,  work  is  now  under- 
way on  only  a  few  of  the  most  serious 
ones. 

The  other  authority  imder  which  the 
Federal  Government  seeks  to  control 
these  mine  fires  results  under  the  Mine 
Fire  Control  Act  of  1954— Public  Law  83- 
783.  Under  this  law  $218,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  fighting  mine  fires  this 
year.  Unfortunatelj',  this  amount  is 
tragically  insufficient.  For  example,  the 
total  cost  of  one  recent  fire-control  proj- 
ect near  North  Scranton  in  northeast- 
em  Permsylvania  exceeded  $443,000,  and 
it  took  nearly  2  years — 4.650  man-days 
of  labor — to  complete.  That  may  seem 
high,  Mr.  President,  but  the  value  of  the 
surface  properly  which  was  safeguarded 
has  been  estimated  at  several  million  dol- 
lars, and  this  does  not  include  the  dsma- 
age  to  the  environment  and  human  life 
which  was  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  existing  programs  are 
simply  inadequate  to  deal   with   these 


mine  fires  burning  out  of  control.  The 
1954  law  is  limited  to  fires  burning  in  coal 
outcrops  and  underground  mines,  and 
thus  does  not  cover  the  problem  of  fires 
burning  in  refuse  dumps  around  coal- 
mining operations.  Furthermore,  it  iih- 
poses  a  ceiling  of  $500,000  for  fighting 
mine  fires.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  asserts 
that  they  desperately  need  more  than 
this  amount  to  control  the  current  mine 
fhe  problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate the  serious  air  pollution  problems 
and  property  and  health  hazards  which 
plague  many  areas  of  our  country  be- 
cause of  these  uncontrolled  mine  fires. 
Because  the  existing  programs  are  sim- 
ply too  limited.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  aid  in  controlling  this 
severe,  but  so  far  httle  publicized  prob- 
lem. Last  month.  Congressman  Joseph 
M.  McDade,  from  Scranton.  Pa.,  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Mine  Fire 
Control  Act  of  1954— the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  would  be  substantially 
similar  to  Congressman  McDade's  fine 
action. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  would 
amend  the  Act  of  1954— Public  Law  83- 
738— relating  to  the  control  and  extin- 
guishing of  outcrop  and  underground 
fires  in  coal  mines  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
would  add  "fires  in  refuse  piles  from  coal- 
mining preparation  processes"  to  the  cov- 
erage of  the  1954  law;  second,  it  would 
remove  the  present  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion ceiling  of  $500,000. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
no  logical  reason  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Government  from  aiding  in  the  control 
of  these  coal  fires  simply  because  they 
happen  to  occur  above  the  ground.  There 
is  a  clear  economic  incentive  for  the  con- 
trol of  fires  in  valuable  coal  formations, 
but  the  threat  to  our  natural  resources, 
our  enviroimient,  and  life  and  property 
is  just  as  severe  from  the  fires  in  refuse 
piles  which  may  happen  to  be  on  pri- 
vately owned  land.  Furthermore,  as  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  realizes,  8500,000  is  sim- 
ply an  inadequate  amount  to  do  the  job, 
and  the  arbitrary'  upper  limit  on  spend- 
ing must  be  eliminated.  It  is  illogical  and 
wasteful  to  spend  "almost"  enough  to  ex- 
tinguish a  fire  which  engulfs  an  area  in 
toxic  pollutants  and  threatens  human 
life  and  health. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
ix)sitive  action  on  the"  problem  of  un- 
controlled mine  fires.  If  we  really  seek 
to  preserve  and  protect  our  environment 
for  present  and  future  generations,  we 
can  and  must  do  no  less. 

Legislation  such  as  I  have  introduced 
today  and  sent  to  the  desk  should  be 
enacted  in  the  Senate  and  then  enacted 
in  the  other  body  before  the  end  of  the 
current  year.  That  would  be  a  start  to 
take  an  effective  measure  to  control  the 
pollution  of  our  environment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  4047 i  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  31,  1954,  relating  to  the  con- 
trol and  extinguishment  of  outcrop  and 
underground  fires  in  coal  formations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
YoxJNG  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
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INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF  S. 
3842— POSTAL    REFORM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3842,  the 
Senate  bill  having  to  do  with  postal  re- 
form, be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  w^th  a  time  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  statements  made. 

The  ■VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  HOUSING  CRISIS 
Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  overrode  the  President's  veto 
message  on  the  hospital  funding  bill.  I 
am  afraid  this  is  symptomatic  of  what 
Congress  has  been  doing  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  hous- 
ing crisis  in  this  Nation,  at  least  since  I 
was  elected  in  1968.  In  1968.  Congress 
passed  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1968 
which  indicated  the  need  for  26  million 
units  of  new  housing  in  the  next  10  years. 
This  vear  we  have  passed  what  is  known 
as  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  to  pump 
a  small  amount  of  money  into  the  hous- 
ing market  in  the  hope  of  lowering  the 
interest  rates  slightly.  HoweverWJie  key 
problem  causing  the  crisis  in  the  hous- 
ing industrj-  is  the  unwillingness  of  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  fiscal  responsibility, 
to  help  balance  the  budget,  and  to  try  to 
do  anything  possible  to  help  balance  the 
budget,  so  that  we  might  get  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  business  of  per- 
petually borrowing  in  the  private  market 
and  raising  the  interest  rate.  We  have 
done  it  every  time.  We  do  not  have  the 
courage  or  the  willingness  in  this  body 
or  in  the  other  body  to  face  up  to  our 
fiscal  responsibility  that  if  we  are  going 
to  spend  we  have  to  be  willing  to  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ed- 
itorial entitled  "Senate  Sinks  Housing," 
published  in  the  National  Timber  In- 
dustry, which  is  a  publication  covering 
the  timber  industry  of  the  west  coast.  In 
essence  the  editorial  states  what  I  have 
stated  We  can  tinker  all  we  want  and  do 
what  we  wUl  with  the  emergency  hous- 
ing message  but  until  we  face  our  fiscal 
responsibilities  and  help  the  President 
balance  the  budget  we  are  not  going  to 
build  26  million  homes  in  10  years,  or 
even  one-half  that  many. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Timber  Industry. 
May  1970] 
Senate  Sinks  Housing 
The  refusal  of  the  federal  government  to 
discipline  Its  own  spending  Is  an  underlying 
reason  for  the  present  pUght  of  the  con- 
struction and  timber  industries. 

When  demand  exceeds  supply,  prices  In- 
flate. When  the  government  pumps  money 
Into  the  economy,  without  adding  productiv- 
ity. It  causes  Inflation. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Nixon 
Administration  were  committed  during  1969 
to  get  inflation  under  control  largely  through 
tight  money  policies. 

That  means  making  choices  of  what  activi- 
ties are  to  go  forward  In  the  nation  and 
which  are  to  be  deferred  or  canceled.  Those 
activities  which  can  get  the  available  funds 
proceed.  Those  which  can't,  don't.  It's  that 
simple. 

The  Congress  put  high  priority  on  con- 
struction of  26  million  units  of  new  housing 
in  a  decade  when  It  passed  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  There  was  considerable 
handwringlng  about  ghettos  and  decent 
liouslng  for  the  poor.  There  was  much  breast 
thumping  about  Congressional  accomplish- 
ment. 

We  beUeve  the  nation  U  agreed  Inflation 
must  be  slowed— and  Is  wlUing  to  make  some 
rather  substantial  sacrifices  toward  that  end. 
But.  if  economic  activity  is  to  be  cut  back 
to  slow  infl.^tion,  the  sharpest  cuts  should 
properly  fall  on  those  activities  which  do  the 
least  to  produce  the  supply  of  goods  which 
satlsfv  demand.  Obviously,  government  ac- 
tivities are  less  productive  of  real  wealth  for 
the  public  than  are  most  other  segments  of 
the  economy. 

A  cutback  of  government  spending  would, 
therefore,  reduce  demand  for  goods  without 
reducing  their  supply.  Preventing  business 
expansion  may  reduce  demand  but  It  also 
eliminates  potential  additions  to  supply.  It  is 
partially  self-defeating. 

The  interest  of  the  nation,  then,  would 
clearly  appear  to  be  to  restrain  government 
spending  and  to  channel  a  substantial  share 
of  remaining  credit  Into  housing,  but  this  is 
what  happens: 

The  machinery  of  government,  being  m  the 
hands  of  those  whose  self-interest  Is  In  en- 
larging government,  the  federal  treasury  en- 
ters the  market  for  available  Investment 
capital  determined  to  bid  whatever  is  re- 
quired to  finance  further  federal  debt. 

Government's  bidding  helps  ptish  Interest 
rates  above  the  ablUty  of  most  American 
families  to  pay.  They  must  postpone,  or  forgo, 
acquiring  homes  so  the  federal  bureaucracy 
Is  fuUy  served. 

To  prevent  the  Interests  of  the  people  from 
competing  with  those  of  the  bureaucracy,  the 
government  apparatus  also  passes  laws  limit- 
ing interest  rates  which  the  savings  and  loan 
associations— the  prime  source  of  mortgage 
money— can  pay,  thereby  eliminating  them 
as  competitors  for  available  investment 
funds. 

Even  so,  the  policy  of  monetary  restramt 
imposed  bv  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
by  the  Nl'xon  Administration  might  have 
worked,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  poUtlcally 
motivated  and  Irresponsible  spending  Im- 
posed by  Congress— primarily  by  the  "lib- 
erals" in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

With  election  year  In  mind,  they  added  a 
billion  dollars  for  education,  15  9o  to  social 
security  and  have  forced  the  federal  budget 
into  a  substantial  deficit.  They  refused  to 
levy  the  taxes  to  pay  the  bill. 

While  professing  their  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  housing,  this  irresponsible  band  of 
Senators  made  It  absolutely  certain  adequate 
credit  to  meet  the  nation's  needs  for  housing 
will  not  become  available  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

THE  POPULATION  PROBLEM 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  commented  on  the 
population  problem  in  this  Nation,  and  it 
is  a  problem.  We  have  done  nothing  yet, 
although  the  President  again  in  his 
courageous  message  last  siunmer  asked 
for  the  creation  of  a  Population  Commis- 
sion, and  that  Commission  was  created. 
But  we  have  done  nothing  to  bring  into 
line  as  a  matter  of  Federal  policy  and  get 


some  measure  on  population  stabiliza- 
tion. ,  ^. 

We  are  faced  with  having  a  population 
of  300  mUlion  people  in  this  country  by 
the  vear  2000.  and  a  half  biUion  people 
by  2040-60.  I  have  indicated  before  that 
we  may  be  able  to  feed  half  a  biUion 
people  and  we  may  be  able  to  house  them 
if  we  cut  down  all  our  trees,  although  at 
the  present  time  we  are  not  able  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  the  200  rail- 
Uon  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "The  Question  Is  Sur- 
vival." by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  pub- 
lished in  the  Chronicle  Sunday  Punch  of 
January  25,  1970;  an  article  entitled 
"UJ^.  Officials  See  Birth  Control  Project 
as  Important  Step  Forward."  pubUshed 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday. 
March  11.  1970;  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Economy  Doesn't  Need  More  Peo- 
ple." pubUshed  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
of  April  22. 1970;  a  column  entitled  "Ore- 
gon Faces  People  Problem  if  Pill  and 
•Fence'  Fail,"  published  in  the  Oregonlan 
of  April  28.  1970;  and  an  article  enUtled 
"Security  Is  Happiest  Cure  for  Over- 
breeding  of  Poor."  pubUshed  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  2,  1970. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  articles  and 
editorials  indicate  the  crisis  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  we  face  and  indicate  we. 
as  Members  of  Congress,  must  face  up  to 
the  problem.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorih 
as  follows: 

The  Question  Is  Survivai, 
(By  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman) 
Six  months  ago  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  suggesting  It  do  some- 
thing for  population  control.  Nothing  has 
happened  except  more  babies  have  be«i 
conceived  while  demographers  shuddered, 
ecologlsts  shook  their  heads  and  scientists 
advanced  their  Inquiries  as  to  how  and  when 
the  human  race  will  expire. 

In  this  lugubrious  debate  there  Is  a  school 
of  thought  that  foresees  our  going  the  way 
of  a  country  like  Afghanistan,  where  the 
earth  Itself  suffers  from  incurable  maladies, 
according  to  Robert  and  Leoria  Rlenow  In 
the  book,  "Moment  In  the  Sun"  (Sierra 
Club  Ballantlne.  95  cents)  :  "Not  only  are 
the  surface  waters  laden  with  diseases  and 
plagues,  but  the  lack  of  proper  sewage  dis- 
posal over  the  centuries  has  caused  perme- 
ation by  the  pollution  of  the  sparse  soils 
until  the  deep  aquifer— that  vast  and  mys- 
tical lake  of  fresh  water  underlying  earth's 
surface— has  become  uiUversally  contami- 
nated .  , 

Every  publlcaUon  that  devotes  Itfielf  to 
the  subject  repeatedly  warns  that  the  ter- 
rible consequences  of  poUutlon  aren't  local 
but  affect  the  planet.  It's  not  jusrt  the  air 
over  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  that  brings 
particle  deatii,  but  the  alr^  period;  all  the 
air  Ui  Maine,  In  the  Bahamas,  the  north 
woods  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet.  And 
what's  our  response?  About  $100,000  a  y«ur 
Is  being  spent  by  the  government  to  study 
what's  we're  doing  to  our  air. 

It's  nattmil  to  defer  spending  money  to 
fend  off  future  Ills  If  you  Imow  they're  far 
enough  In  the  future.  We  dont.  We  know 
the  contrary.  Change  Is  changing  faster  than 
change  ever  changed  before.  Only  people  as 
old  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentaUves  can  safely  bet  that  theyTl  die 
before  the  deluge  or  the  plague  or  the 
asphyxia  gobble  us  up.  The  present  gener- 
ation of  Congressional  committee  chairmen 
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may   be  the   last   old   people   to  die   quiet, 
natural,  dignified  deaths. 

In  their  complacency  at  having  been  smart 
enough  to  get  themselves  bom  before  1900 
they're  Indifferent  to  the  reet  of  ua  who"re 
stranded  In  the  20th  century.  For  six  months 
they've  not  only  Ignored  the  Preeldent's 
modestly  inadequate  birth-control  propoeals, 
they  passed  a  tax  bUl  which  encourages  baby 
production. 

Instead  oX  Increasing  the  exemption  for 
children,  what  they  abould  have  done  Is  pass 
a  bill  providing  no  exemptions  for  any  child 
bom  to  a  middle-income  family  ten  months 
after  the  bill  was  signed:  upper-Income  fam- 
ilies should  have  a  stiff,  rising  scale  of  nega- 
tive exemptlouis. 

The  reason  isn't  to  make  parents,  rather 
than  childless  people,  pay  for  schools,  but 
because  a  rich  child  Is  a  much  greater  eco- 
logical burden  than  a  poer  one.  (See  Sayne 
H.  Davis  In  the  January  10  New  Republic 
magazine  for  a  discussion  of  this.)  On  the 
average,  one  Americaji  in  his  lifetime  will  use 
21,000  gallons  of  leaded  gasoline.  56  million 
gallons  of  water.  10.150  pounds  of  meat  and 
28.000  pounds  of  milk.  That's  an  average  so 
you  can  guess  what  the  consumption  of  the 
rich,  and  even  the  not  so  rich  is.  Twenty- 
nine  per  cent  of  all  families  now  own  two 
cars. 

We  can't  go  on  like  this.  There  are  70  mil- 
lion cars  on  the  road  now,  four  million  more 
than  there  were  last  year.  Either  we  give 
up  our  cars,  our  Jets,  our  nice  homes,  our 
buying  and  using  or  we  limit  the  number  of 
Americans  allowed  to  come  into  existence. 
Even  so  we  may  have  to  d&  both. 

The  media  which  can  bang  pots  and  ring 
bells  for  the  most  Inslgniflcant  causes  has 
yet  to  put  on  Its  first  anti-baby  campaign. 
Where  are  the  TV  spots  giving  people  a  real- 
istic assessment  of  what  kind  of  a  life  that 
baby's  going  to  live?  Why  are  we  still  mak- 
ing over  multi-children  mothers  and  having 
father  of  the  year  contests? 

The  businessmen  and  economlits  are  also 
going  to  have  to  find  another  way.  Their 
stock  solution  to  all  problems  Is  Increasing 
the  gross  national  product.  Everything  good 
is  supposed  to  come  from  stepping  up  the 
volume  of  produotlon.  Fifty  million  more 
fast  babies  aren't  60  million  more  cua- 
tomers — they're  disaster. 

"This  is  the  way  the  world  ends,"  wrote 
the  poet,  "not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper." 
Or  a  gasp  or  a  clutch  or  a  groan  of  a  cough 
or  a  frail  exhalation.  Exactly  how  eludes 
our  knowing.  The  last  moment  may  come 
before  the  planet  can  no  longer  sustain 
human  life;  it  may  come  when  the  press  of 
too  many  crazy  people  killing  and  cutting 
each  other  destroys  our  human  communities. 


U,N.  OmciALB  Ske  Bibth-Contsol  Pkojxct 

AS    IHPORTANT    STXP    FORWABD 

(By   Kathleen   Teltsch) 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

Unittd  Nations,  N.T. — Three  afternoons 
each  week  women  crowd  Into  Egypt's  hun- 
dreds of  health  centers  and  wait  patiently 
until  they  are  given  a  supply  of  contracep- 
tive pills. 

The  pills  are  the  first  contraceptives  pro- 
vided by  United  Nations  agencies  to  a  coun- 
try requesting  assistance  for  birth  control. 

Although,  the  project  Is  a  modest  one.  In- 
volving tSOO.OOO  for  the  next  six  months, 
It  Is  seen  here  as  a  si-^lficant  step  forward. 

United  Nations  officials  TOice  pride  In  It. 
They  see  It  as  a  new  approach  traceable 
mainly  to  a  study  last  May  by  a  panel  headed 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d,  chairman  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  of  the  Popula- 
tk)n  Council,  Inc.  The  panel  criticized  the 
United  Nations'  efforts  as  faltering  and 
hampered  by  bureaucratic  delays,  by  jealous 
bickering  among  the  various  agencies  in- 
volved and  by  lack  of  dynamic  leadership 
by  the  World  Health  Organization. 


ADVOCATES    ARE    ENCOUKACED 

Family-planning  advocates  outside  the 
United  Nations  are  moderately  encouraged 
that  therfe  has  been  a  change.  However,  one 
leading  medical  authority  speaks  with  lin- 
gering bitterness,  saying,  "Tragic  time  has 
been  lost  because  of  United  Nations  creeping 
sickness — Inertia." 

He  says  this  Is  p.irtlcularly  shocking  be- 
cause United  Nations  demographers  were 
probably  the  first  to  warn  that  population 
growth  was  outstripping  all  estimates  and 
that  the  present  world  total  of  3.5  billion 
would  double  in  30  years. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  pilot  project  for 
Egyptian  women  will  have  startling  reper- 
cussions. Its  supp)orters  feel  it  does  open  up 
a  wide  range  of  possibilities  for  practical 
help.  The  United  Arab  Republic  with  32.5 
million  Is  considered  one  of  the  most  over- 
populated  countries.  Without  family  plan- 
ning It  Is  expected  to  reach  52  million  by 
1985'. 

Besides  pro\iding  the  pill,  the  agreement 
with  Cairo  covers  the  supply  of  plastic  ma- 
terials for  the  manufacture  locally  of  2  mil- 
lion Intrauterine  devices  and  the  furnishing 
of  technical  aid  by  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

XN    HIGH    GEAR    AFTER    2    YEARS 

Money  for  the  project  is  coming  from  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties, which  was  set  up  In  July,  1967,  but 
only  now  Is  moving  Into  high  gear  under  the 
direction  of  Raphael  Salas. 

Mr.  Salas  Is  a  deceptively  mild-spoken  ad- 
ministrator who  won  a  reputation  for  tough- 
ness In  the  rough-and-tumble  politics  of 
the  Philippines.  He  Is  mindful  that  one  of 
his  most  challenging  jobs  probably  is  to  get 
all  the  various  commissions  and  agencies 
to  pull  together. 

His  fund  operates  under  the  United  Na- 
tions devejopment  program  and  should  have 
a  fair  me^ure  of  freedom  to  respond  quickly 
to  Government  request.  It  will  not  need  prior 
approval  of  an  intergovemmenftal  board, 
which  could  get  ensnared  In  sensitive  reli- 
gious, political  or  cultural  considerations. 

The  fund  also  can  turn  for  help  to  out- 
side groups  such  as  the  Ford  and  Rockefellei 
foundations,  the  Population  Council  or  the 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion, which  since  1952  have  been  doing  pio- 
neering work  In  contraceptive  research  and 
training. 

IMPROVEMENTS    EXPECTED 

The  search  for  Improved  contraceptives  Is 
likely  to  be  accelerated  by  the  private  groups 
and  also  by  governments  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  furor  over  possible  Injurious  side 
effects  from  contraceptive  pills  and  dissatis- 
faction with  Intrauterine  devices 

Neither  has  been  regarded  by  medical  men 
as  the  final  answer  to  contraceptive  needs — 
merely  as  a  reasonably  effective  method  that 
must  be  used  until  better  ones  are  devised. 

The  United  Nations  Population  Fund  so 
far  has  been  promised  aid  by  nine  countries. 
The  largest  was  the  United  States,  whose 
pledge  of  $7.5-minion  In  January  would  be 
half  of  the  goal  for  this  year.  But  the  aid 
is  to  be  given  on  condition  that  other  sources 
provide  the  balance. 

The  815-mllllon  annual  program  Is  small, 
measured  against  the  $75-mllllon  the  United 
States  has  set  aside  for  family  planning 
through  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. However,  there  have  been  hints  from 
Washington  that  more  money  will  be  chan- 
neled through  the  United  Nations  If  Its  new 
approach  proves  effective. 

Sweden,  among  other  countries,  also  has 
a  significant  aid  program  and  as  a  small, 
neutral  state  vrtthout  a  colonial  past  has 
been  particularly  effective  In  Africa  and  Asia. 

Denmark  also  Is  extending  help  and  has 
been  receprtlve  to  the  idea  of  setting  up  an 
International  population  Institute  in  Copen- 


hagen that  would  undertake  research  and 
training  with  the  cooperation  of  a  number 
of  United  Nations  agencies. 

The  proposal,  made  two  years  ago,  has  not 
been  acted  on.  It  Is  cited  by  experts  In  the 
population  field  as  one  Instance  where  Inter- 
agency rivalries  have  obstructed  a  potentially 
Important  undertaking. 

Britain,  Canada,  Japan,  West  Germany 
are  among  the  other  countries  offering  aid  In 
birth  control  to  poorer  countries. 

Until  the  United  States  spurt  In  foreign- 
aid  allocations,  the  Ford  Foundation  was  the 
largest  single  source  of  funds  In  the  family- 
planning  field  and  the  first  to  undertake  pro- 
grams In  India,  Pakistan  and  elsewhere. 

All  specialists  In  the  field  agree  that  the 
success  of  the  combined  efforts  of  govern- 
ments, the  United  Nations  and  the  private 
groups  depends  ultimately  on  winning  the 
cooperation  of  political  leaders,  particularly 
those  from  the  developing  countries  where 
the  population  growth  Is  highest. 

Dr.  Bernard  Berelson,  president  of  the 
Population  Council,  has  remarked  that  for  a 
political  leader,  family  planning  does  not 
have  much  popular  appeal.  It  is  often  dlfli- 
cult  to  sell  to  the  public,  and  particularly  In 
situations  where  the  population  has  not  had 
the  benefits  of  education.  It  Is  also  adminis- 
tratively burdensome  and  the  results  may 
not  be  visible  for  years,  no  help  for  present 
office-holders. 

Even  In  countries  where  there  Is  a  national 
population  policy.  It  may  not  arouse  much 
enthusiasm  from  lower-echelon  government 
officials.  Consequently.  Mr.  Berelson  feels  It 
would  help  if  government  leaders  could  be 
persuaded  to  make  two  major  speeches  a  year 
ptishlng  the  Idea  of  family  planning. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  has  traveled  widely  to 
seek  support  for  the  same  goals,  feels  that 
some  new  International  recognition  might  be 
an  inducement — a  prize  of  the  stature  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Award  for  contributions  In  the 
population  fields. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Ford  Foundation's 
pioneer  work  since  1952  In  training,  Oscar 
Harkavy,  director  of  the  foundation's  popula- 
tion program  underscores  the  Importance 
wherever  possible  of  using  nationals  rather 
than  bringing  In  outsiders.  He  also  stresses 
the  need  for  massive  education  to  "fill  the  air 
with  family  planning." 

aHUNS    "GET    TOUGH"    POLICY 

He  disagrees  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
prosperous  states  adopt  a  "get  tough"  policy, 
tying  their  foreign  aid  to  progress  In  reducing 
population  growth,  saying  it  Is  certain  to 
arouse  hostility. 

However,  he  favors  a  counter-suggestion  to 
reward  Increased  conamltment  to  family 
planning  by  expanding  aid  significantly. 

Gen.  William  H.  Draper  Jr  ,  chairman  of 
the  Population  Crisis  Committee  and  widely 
reputed  to  be  Washington's  most  effective 
lobbyist  fpr  family  planning,  argues  for  sl- 
mviltaneously  expanding  both  direct  Ameri- 
can aid  and  United  States  support  for  the 
United  Nations  Population  Fund.  He  cites  the 
program  for  Egypt  as  a  case  In  point : 

Cairo  has  had  a  national  policy  on  family 
planning  since  1965.  but  ran  Into  difficulty  In 
continuing  without  larger  outside  aid.  The 
United  States,  which  has  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Arab  Republic,  could 
not  give  help,  but  the  United  Nations  could. 
"It's  round-the-corner  aid  but  It  works," 
General  Draper  said. 

He  rejects  the  suggestion  that  leaders  in 
the  developing  countries  would  be  reluctant 
to  take  foreign  help  In  this  field  because 
they  see  It  as  some  conspiracy  by  the  prosper- 
ous whites  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  poor 
nonwhltes,  a  k^nd  of  neocolonialism. 

Advocates  of  the  multilateral  approach  cite 
a  number  of  hopeful  developments; 

The  World  Bank  In  the  last  year  has  given 
the  population  field  priority  status,  has  sent 
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out  six  missions  under  joint  arrangement 
with  the  World  Health  Organization  and  Is 
preparing  to  finance  programs  In  family  plan- 
ning In  at  least  four. 

The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  has 
given  technical  advice  and  training  in  the  use 
of  contraceptives  and  supplied  transportation 
and  related  services,  but  no  contraceptives. 
It  is  getting  increasing  requests  for  family 
planning  activities  to  be  Included  In  Its  over- 
all maternal  and  child  health  programs;  some 
requests  are  coming  for  the  flirst  time  from 
Latin  America. 

The  World  Health  Organization  reports 
that  It  Is  acceleraUng  the  training  of  doctor^ 
and  technicians  for  family  planning,  widen- 
ing its  research  In  birth  control  methods  and 
establishing  reference  centers  to  provide  bet- 
ter Information  In  the  field. 

The  UrUted  Nations  also  has  had  requests 
for  establishing  a  regional  training  center  for 
the  Caribbean  area  in  family  planning. 

Miss  JuUa  Henderson,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Technical  Cooperation,  sununing  up  the 
recent  developments  says,  "We're  not  being 
flooded  with  requests  but  we're  getting  more 
than  before  for  staff  workers,  fellowships  and 
contraceptives,  and  that's  progress.' 

The  Economy  Doton't  Need  More  People 


(By  John  Q.  Welles) 
UntU  very  recently  we  have  generally  ac- 
cepted population  growth  as  being  good  for 
our  cities,  our  states  and  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  We  have  eqxiated  population  grxrwth 
with  conquering  the  frontiers  of  our  nation, 
with  more  jobs,  with  business  prosperity,  and 
generally  with  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  entire  country. 

Now,    however,    doubts    are   being   raised 
about  how  good  further  population  growth 
really  Is.  These  doubts  are  prlmarUy  directed 
at  further  growth  of  our  larger  metropoUtan 
areas.  We  are  being  told  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  such  growth:  Costs  as  well  as  bene- 
fits. ' 
For  example,  we  are  told  population  growth 
means  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  needed  schools, 
firevstatlons,  streets  and  other  public  serv- 
ices.   We    are    told    population    growth    and 
concentration  In  major  cities  leads  to  In- 
creased crime  rates  and  loss  of  open  space. 
We   see   that    population    growth    Increases 
congestion  In  cities  and  In  recreation  areas. 
But  the  biggest  cost  being  talked  about 
now  Is  polluUon:  Air,  water,  land,  noise,  vis- 
ual and  thermal  pollution.  The  prophets  of 
gloom  and  doom  say  the  abUlty  of  our  planet 
to  support  human  life  will  be  destroyed  un- 
less we  stop  polluting  the  ecosystem.  As  an 
Increasing  number  of  prominent  scientists 
ipln  this  group,  many  of  us  have  become  more 
flaan  a  little  vrorrled.  While  their  case  has  not 
yet  been  proven,  what  If  they  are  right? 

One  way  to  ease  pollution  and  other  costs 
of  growth  is  to  stop  population  expansion. 
But  like  any  other  suggestion  for  change,  the 
Idea  of  a  stable  population  in  the  U.S.  is  not 
very  popular.  It  tends  to  scare  those  who 
believe  that  either  "we  grow  or  we  die." 

Nevertheless,  an  Increasing  number  of 
prominent  Americans,  Including  Secretary 
Robert  Finch  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  Lee  DuBrldge, 
the  President's  Science  Adviser,  are  advocat- 
ing a  stable  population  for  the  U.S.— what  Is 
known  as  "zero  poptilatlon  growth." 

Therefore,  It  seems  timely  to  look  at  what 
the  conquences  might  be  of  zero  population 
growth  for  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
Much  of  what  follows  is  based  on  a  study 
made  late  last  year  by  Dr.  Stephan  Enke,  an 
economist  at  Tempo,  a  division  of  General 
Ejl6ct.rlc  Co 

At  present,  each  family  In  the  U.S.  has  an 
average  of  about  three  children.  To  achieve 
a  stable  population,  given  certain  assump- 
tions including  lengthening  of  life  spans, 
the  average  number  of  children  In  each  fam- 
ily would  have  to  be  reduced  to  approximate- 


ly two.  This  means  a  reduction  of  approxl- 
metaly  one-third  In  the  number  of  children 
born  to  the  average  family. 

A   SEVENTY -FIVE   LAG 

The   startling   thing,   however,   is   that   If 
beginning  In  1975  each  new  family  limited 
itseU  to  two  children   (an  unlikely  event), 
the  Tempo  Study  estimates  It  would  take 
untU  about  the  year  2050  for  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation  to    level   off.    Analysis    indicated    the 
population  would  grow  from  the  present  205 
minion  to  about  293  million  before  it  sta- 
bilized. In  other  words,  It  would  take  about 
75  years  for  the  population  growth  to  grad- 
ually slow  down  and  to  stop  once  we  had 
achieved  the  two-child  family.  The  time  lag 
is  caused  by  the  greater  number  of  young 
people    than   older    people   In    our    popula- 
tion. . 
If  we  look  at  the  year  2060.  the  Impact  of 
different    birth   rates   Is  dramatically   Illus- 
trated. If  a  two-child  family  were  achieved  In 
1975.   we  would   have  In  2060  three   people 
for  every   two   now.   In  contrast.   If   present 
birth   rates   were   maintained,   there   would 
be  seven  people  in  2060  for  every  two  now. 
As  to  what  the  consequences  might  be  for 
the  economy,  relatively  few  economists  have 
examined   this   question.  While   no  one   can 
predict    the    future    with    accuracy,    those 
economists  who  have  examined  the  question 
generally  agree  that  a  zero  population  growth 
would  mean  a  higher,  not  a  lower,  stand- 
ard, of  living  for  the  average  American.  This 
would   also   mean    a   growing    economy— In 
spite    of    zero    population    growth— because 
each  individual  would  have  increasing  buy- 
ing power. 

The  Tempo  Study  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion. It  estimated  that  living  standards  in 
2060  would  be  about  20':  higher  with 
achievement  of  a  two-child  family  in  1975 
than  if  population  were  to  grow  at  current 
rates. 

The  major  reasons  a  zero  population 
growth  would  be  expected  to  result  In  a 
higher  standard  of  living  are  twofold.  First, 
the  average  family,  having  only  two  chU- 
dren  rather  than  three,  would  tend  to  save 
more  money.  According  to  well  accepted  eco- 
nomic theory,  greater  savings  would  result 
In  more  capital  Invested  for  each  worker, 
producing  higher  labor  productivity.  And  this 
would  help  produce  the  higher  standard  of 

Second,  the  two-chUd  family  would  result 
in  a  significantly  lower  proportion  of  the 
population  falling  in  the  yotmg  age  group. 
There  would  be  more  income  per  person  be- 
cause there  would  be  proportionately  fewer 
people  dependent  on  those  who  worked. 

While  the  average  American  is  estimated 
to  be  better  off  VTlth  zero  population  growth. 
•  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Tempo  Study 
calculates  total  gross  national  product  (all 
goods  and  services  produced)  would  be 
roughly  twice  as  large  In  2060  If  population 
continued  to  expand  at  current  rates  as  op- 
posed to  the  leveling  off  of  population  start- 
ing In  1975.  This  and  other  ramifications  of 
a  stable  population  have  received  little 
attention. 


"DISECONOMIES  OF  SCALE" 


Economics  have  generaUy  felt  that  the 
larger  the  market  served,  the  cheaper  the 
cost  Of  production.  Would  not  a  growing 
population  then  result  in  more  cost  savings 
than  a  stable  population?  Perhaps  In  certain 
instances.  However,  with  over  200  mUUon 
people  already  in  the  U.S..  this  market  Is 
believed  to  be  large  enough  to  support  most 
cost  savings  resulting  from  large  scale  eco- 
nomic activities.  In  fact.  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  If  the  market  gets  larger,  there  will  be 
what  economists  caU  "diseconomies  of  scale." 
For  example.  It  might  be  cheaper  to  supply 
New  York  City  with  food  If  the  city  had  one 
half  Its  present  population.  The  lesser  con- 
gestion might  speed  delivery  of  foodsttiffs 
sufficiently  to  decrease  the  cost  of  food. 


In  addition,  the  larger  the  population,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  land  that  has  to  be 
placed  Into  agricultural  production  to  feed 
the  population.  This  means  that  with  each 
added  increment  of  population,  poorer  land 
will  be  used  for  production  of  crops.  This 
would  tend  to  Increase  the  cost  of  foodstuffs. 
The  same  reasoning  would  apply  on  other 
land-based  resources.  And,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, the  smaller  the  family  the  better  edu- 
cated would  be  the  children. 

Real  estate  Is  one  sector  of  the  economy 
that  would  not  prosper  as  much  In  a  stable 
population.  The  faster  the  popuUtlon  growth 
in  a  prosperous  country,  generally  the  faster 
land  values  tend  to  rise.  If  our  population 
were  to  level  off,  real  estate  speculators 
would  stand  to  gain  less  capital  apperdatlon. 
although  there  wotUd  still  be  changes  In  real 
estate  values  due  to  shifts  In  location  of  peo- 
ple and  businesses. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  rises 
In '  real  estate  values  do  not  increase  the 
wealth  of  a  nation.  They  merely  result  in 
uansfers  of  wealth  from  one  segment  of  ft 
society  to  another.  And  as  It  would  take 
about  75  years  for  the  population  to  level 
off  if  a  two-child  family  were  established 
as  the  norm  tomorrow,  It  is  doubtful  ttiat 
many  present  real  estate  speculators  would 
be  still  In  business. 

In  summary,  when  we  balance  the  positive 
and  negative  factors,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
average  American,  as  seen  by  the  Tempo 
Study,  would  be  better  off  with  a  stable  pop- 
ulaUon  than  with  a  last  growing  popula- 
tion. 

Now  let  us  consider  technology  under  a 
stable  population.  The  amount  of  technology 
used  In  a  society  generaUy  Is  a  key  factor  in 
determining  the  standard  of  living  or  gross 
national  product  of  that  nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  amount  of  pollution  oc- 
curring In  a  nation  has  generaUy  been  a 
fimctlon  of  the  amount  of  technology  used. 
The  richer  the  nation,  the  greater  the  pollu- 
tion.. _.„    . 

Hopefully,  anti-poUutlon  efforts  will  d« 
successful  in  allowing  a  nation  to  be  rich 
without  excessive  pollution.  However,  soon- 
er or  later  It  seems  that  something  has  to 
give:  Either  we  stop  population  growth  or 
we  reduce  our  standard  of  living.  Poor  peo- 
ple pollute  less,  so  the  world  could  support 
more  of  them  from  an  ecological  stand- 
point. 

AN    INTOLERABLE   SrrCATION 

Some  ecologlsts  say  Earth  could  not  toler- 
ate a  raising  of  the  standard  of  Uving  of  the 
world's  population  to  that  of  the  U.S.  They 
maintain  that  the  planet's  ecosyst«n.  espe- 
cially the  oxygen  producing  subsystem,  sim- 
ply could  not  stand  the  degree  of  pollution 
that  would  result.  The  situation  In  the  year 
2000  would  be  even  more  alarming  to  the 
ecologlsts  since  by  then  -the  world's  popu- 
lation and  the  VS.  standard  of  living  each 
are  expected  to  have  doubled. 

Ironically,  all  of  the  nations  In  the  world 
aspire  to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Accord- 
ing to  one  estimate,  the  world's  standard  of 
living  would  have  to  be  increased  seven  times 
today,  and  approximately  twenty-eight  times 
by  the  year  2000,  In  order  to  equal  that  of  the 
U.S.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  such  growth 
prospects  terrify  the  ecologlsts. 

If  we  can  learn  how  to  apply  large  amounts 
of  technology  without  destroying  the  ability 
of  our  planet  to  support  human  life,  then 
perhaps  we  can  both  have  our  population  cake 
and  eat  it  with  a  technology  frosting.  It  U  too 
early  now  to  tell  how  this  might  work  out. 
Meanwhile,  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
dispassionate  look  at  the  consequences  of 
continued  population  growth  In  the  U.S. 

Perhaps  it  is  also  time  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  meaning  of  human  life.  It  appears 
from  the  foregoing  that  we  may  have  to  make 
decUlons  between  numbers  of  people  and 
standards  of  living.  Other  difficult  questions 
are  also  being  asked.  For  example.  It  has  been 
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aavocated  bv  certain  Americans  that  we  ex- 
tend foreign  aid  only  to  those  developing 
nations  willing  to  control  their  popu'.atlons. 
However,  It  has  been  estimated  thnt  one 
American  will  pollute  as  much  as  30  to  300 
persons  in  India.  From  the  ecologlsfs  point 
of  view.  It  would  seem  that  population  con- 
trol in  the  U.S.  Is  equally  If  not  more  Im- 
portant to  the  preservation  of  our  planet 
than  population  control  in  developing 
nations. 

Paul  Ehrlich  has  said  In  "The  Population 
Bomb'  that  it  Is  possible  (but  not  likely  In 
his  opinion)  the  dangers  of  overpopulation 
have  been  overestimated.  If  this  turns  out  to 
be  the  case  after  a  stable  population  has  been 
achieved,  there  is  no  problem  If  man  decides 
he  wishes  to  resume  his  multiplication. 

While  fews  things  are  certain  in  forecasting, 
economic  thinking  to  date  indicates  that  a 
stable  population  in  the  U.S.  would  likely 
result  In  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the 
average  American  and  in  continued  econon\lc 
growth.  For  those  businesses  that  might  be 
adversely  affected,  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately a  75-year  adjustment  period.  Of  much 
greater  Importance,  a  stable  population  would 
significantly  ease  future  environmental  pol- 
lution. 

Oregon  Faces  Peopm  PaOBUCM  ir  Pnx 
AND  "F«N<3"  Pail 
(By  Jalmar  Johnson) 
Current  agitation  to  reduce  the  birth  rate 
and  to  protect  the  environment  may  affect 
substantially  the  population  growth  In  Ore- 
gon In  the  next  15  years.  Projections  made 
now,  based  on  trends  of  the  recent  past,  could 
prove  to  be  far  off  the  mark. 

But,  If  the  pill,  legalized  abortion,  wide- 
spread education  In  birth  control,  etc.,  don't 
have  much  effect,  some  847.000  babies  will  be 
born  In  this  state  by  1985.  They  will  have  to 
be  educated  and  eventually  employed  and 
their  Jjarents,  grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts 
will  have  to  have  jobs  so  they  can  pay  taxes 
for  schools  and  other  essentials. 

If  Oregon  doesnt  "build  a  fence"  around 
Itself  by  discouraging,  rather  than  encourag- 
ing, new  Industries  and  new  residents,  net 
migration  will  add  an  estimated  268,850  per- 
sons to  Oregon's  population  In  the  next  16 
years.  Subtracting  deaths,  the  net  popula- 
tion growth  between  1970  and  1985  should  be 
790.000  to  a  projected  total  of  2.9  million  In 
1985. 

These  figures  represent  the  educated 
guesses  of  experts  employed  by  Pacific  North- 
west Bell,  which  must  look  ahead  In  plan- 
ning Its  telephone  Installations.  They  were 
presented  last  week  to  the  Oregon  Rural 
Areas  Development  Committee,  which  also 
tries  to  look  ahead  for  solutions  to  potential 
problems,  by  John  Mason,  PNB  economic  and 
Industrial  development  manager. 

There  is  lots  of  room  In  Oregon  and  a  steady 
Increase  In  population  of  that  magnitude 
would  cause  no  great  problem — except  for  one 
major  factor.  This  Is  that  population  In- 
creases have  been  and  expected  to  continue  to 
be  concentrated  In  a  comparatively  small 
area — the  Willamette  Valley. 

Experience  Indicates  that  of  the  790.000 
additional  population.  94  per  cent,  or  742.000. 
will  live  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
75  per  cent,  or  600.000.  In  the  Willamette 
Valley.  Only  8  per  cent,  or  48,000  will  settle 
east  of  the  Cascades. 

Crowding  600,000  more  people  Into  the 
lOO-mlle  long  smd  comparatively  narrow  val- 
ley win,  of  course,  change  It  greatly.  Much 
of  Its  rich  agricultural  land  will  be  diverted 
to  other  uses — for  homesltes.  industrial  sites, 
shopping  centers,  highways,  airports  and 
other  non-agricultural  purposes.  A  strip  city 
stretching  from  Portland  /to  Eugene  would 
become  a  reality. 

Extensive  planning  and  zoning  'obvloiialy 
are  eaaentlal  If  the  valley's  limited  land  Ijb  to 
be  used  for  Ita  best  purpofles,  Its  UvablUty 


retained  and  rural  slums  avoided.  State, 
county  and  city  governments,  along  with 
leaders  of  the  private  sector,  have  under  pre- 
liminary consideration  a  multl-mllllon-dollar 
studv  of  the  valley  with  this  in  mind.  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  available  for  the  project. 
Another  obvious  way  of  avoiding  over- 
crowding west  of  the  mountains  Is  to  Induce 
more  people  to  make  their  homes  In  Eastern 
Oregon.  Greater  Industrial  development  than 
has  occurred  to  date  in  that  part  of  the  state 
and  provision  of  more  cultural  outlets  might 
divert  some  of  the  new  population  to  the 
wide.  op>en  spaces. 

Schools  must  prepare  today's  young  people 
and  the  thousands  expected  In  the  near 
future  for  the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  will  be 
available  to  them.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  Jobs 
do  not  require  four-year  college  degrees,  said 
Howard  Brock,  conservation  and  wrod  prod- 
ucts specialist  for  the  Oregon  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. An  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  voca- 
tional education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  community  colleges,  with  ex- 
ploratory courses  offered  to  permit  a  child 
to  determine  as  early  as  p>os,slble  what  type 
of  work  he  likes  and  for  which  he  Is  beet 
suited.  To  make  his  mark  In  a  complex  world 
he  cannot  waste  as  much  time  as  his  elders 
did. 

Environmental  education  also  is  considered 
vital  at^very  grade  level.  Outdoor  residence 
camps  for  sixth  graders  are  an  example  of 
how  children  are  exposed  to  nature  and 
taught  Individual  responsibility  for  preserva- 
tion of  environment  and  ecology. 

Minority  ethnic  groups  figure  In  Oregon's 
preparation  for  the  expected  population  ex- 
pansion. The  RAD  committee  heard  some 
of  their  hopes  and  complaints  in  a  panel 
dlscui^lon  moderated  by  Al  Randall.  Salem 
food  processor  and  human  rights  leader. 
Carlos  Rivera,  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  Human  Rights  Advisory  Council,  spoke 
for  the  state's  largest  ethnic  minority,  the 
Mexican  Americans,  of  whom  there  are  about 
36,000.  Lloyd  Smith,  education  coordinator 
for  the  Warm  Springs  reservation,  presented 
the  American  Indian  viewpoint.  Ben  Berry, 
vice  president  of  the  Alblna  Corporation, 
spoke  for  the  state's  23,000  blacks. 

All  the  panel  members  indicated  a  desire 
to  preserve  to  a  considerable  degree  their  own 
cultures  ancf"  heritage.  Mexican  Americans 
want  to  get  under  the  protection  of  the 
social  legislation  that  covers  industrial  work- 
ers. Most  of  them  are  agricultural  workers 
and  are  denied  some  of  the  rights  others 
enjoy,  such  as  organizational  bargaining  and 
picketing  and  unemployment  Insurance. 
They  demand  an  "economic  voice,"  a  chance 
at  ownership  of  farms  and  businesses,  and 
Instruction  in  both  Spanish  and  English 
for  children  who  cannot  understand  the 
latter. 

Indians  want  to  be  understood,  to  be 
permitted  to  live  according  to  their  own 
traditions  and  culture,  with  assistance  for 
self-help  rather  than  Imposition  from  the 
top  of  what  whites  consider  is  best  for  them. 
The  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  should 
be  removed  from  politics. 

Blacks  in  Oregon  have  a  greater  unem- 
ployment rate  than  the  country  as  a  whole 
had  In  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Although  all  wealth  comes  from  the  land, 
few  blacka  own  any  land  and  only  a  hand- 
ful of  the  state's  Negro  population  Is  en- 
gaged In  agriculture.  One  suggestion:  Opeh 
up  some  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  federal 
land  In  Oregon  to  homeeteadlng  by  minority 
groups,  which  couldn't  take  advanUge  of 
the  free  land  others  obtained  a  century  or 
so  ago.  With  govemment-lnsvxred  fbana  and 
processing  plants  to  handle  the  crops,  mi- 
norities could  be  helped  to  move  from  de- 
pendency to  an  Independent  status. 

Perhaps,  as  some  hope,  the  birth  rate  will 
fall  and  people  will  quit  moving  to  Oregon. 
But  the  prospect  Is  that  the  labor  force  will 
grow  by  450.000  to  1.626.000  by  1986.  That 


means  30,000  additional  Jobs  per  year,  the 
provision  of  which  will  be  the  biggest  Job 
of  all. 

Secukity  Is  Happiest  Cure  toe  Overbreedino 
OF  Poor 
(By  Joshua  Lederberg) 
Racism  so  permeates  the  historical  legacy 
of  contemporary  America  that  none  of  our 
policies  and  Institutions  Is  Immune  to  at- 
tack from  some  quarter  for  being  "racist." 
The  epithet  may  be  applied  with  even  greater 
venom  to  policies  that  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote  racial    equality   but   differ   from   the 
critic's  personal  Ideology  of  social  progress. 

"Institutional  racism,"  furthermore,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  racial  prejudices  of 
anv  citizen  but  must  be  judged  entirely  by 
the  de  facto  attack  of  a  policy  on  the  welfare 
of  a  minority  group.  The  battle  then  rages 
over  the  values  by  which  to  measure  that 
welfare. 

Should  blacks  prefer  a  sharpening  of  their 
racial  Identity  or  a  merger  with  the  values 
and  economic  comforts  of  the  middle  class? 
Should  we  concentrate  on  the  needs  of  the 
present  generation  for  Jobs  and  housing,  or 
of  the  next  one  for  education?  Or  should  all 
of  these  be  subservient  to  building  an  Instru- 
ment of  political  and  paramilitary  power  to 
provide  the  means  for  a  forceful  extraction 
of  economic  emd  social  advantagea  from  a 
reluctant  and  apathetic  majority? 

"Is  population  control  merely  another  de- 
vice of  Institutional  racism?"  Rational  dis- 
cussion of  this  hotly  debated  question  Is 
possible  only  with  great  care  for  the  defini- 
tion of  the  underlying  values  by  which  any 
policy  In  this  area  will  be  judged. 

The  most  valid  concern  of  minority  groups 
Is  that  movements  like  Zero  Population 
Growth  may  divert  attention  from  social  re- 
forms like  guaranteed  work  and  income, 
urban  renewal  and  educational  opportunity. 
Beyond  this,  we  must  also  seek  how  to  mini- 
mize potential  conflicts  between  community 
and  personal  values,  unless  our  aim  Is  to 
rend  the  nation. 

The  community's  Interest  In  population 
control  is  by  now  well  documented.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  double  and  redouble  the  world 
population  without  exhausting  our  resources 
and  overflowing  our  sewers.  Many  people 
believe  that  the  earth  already  has  more 
people  than  It  can  carry  at  the  level  of  afflu- 
ence we  currently  prize.  If  this  estimate  Is 
possibly  wrong  by  a  factor  of  two  or  four, 
the  margin  Is  still  not  a  comfortable  one. 

Rapid  growth  of  our  population  will  mul- 
tiply the  stresses  on  our  future.  At  stake  are 
our  environment,  pur  capital  Investment  for 
domestic  needs  and  our  economic  and  polit- 
ical relationships  with  other  countries  which 
furnish  us  a  disproportionate  share  of  dwin- 
dling mineral  resources.  On  a  scale  of  some 
decades,  these  problems  may  become  crush- 
ing to  the  point  that  the  community  may 
have  to  press  strongly  on  atavistic  personal 
preferences  for  large  families. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  reshape  the  life 
style  of  middle  America  by  persuasive  educa- 
tion today,  we  may  be  able  to  defer  the  use 
of  sharper  compulsion  tomorrow.  For  ex- 
ample. Sen.  Robert  Packwood's  (R-Ore.)  bill 
to  eliminate  tax  exemptions  for  more  than 
two  children  would  be  a  valuable  symbolic 
step  to  dramatize  a  national  commitment  to 
restraint  in  population  growth. 

Such  steps  are,  however,  almost  Irrelevant 
to  the  very  different  problems  of  the  poor. 
Efforts  to  encourage  family  planning  among 
poor  blacks  might  well.  In  the  light  of  his- 
tory, be  labeled  racist  If  they  were  motivated 
by  some  national  Interest  that  was  in  con- 
flict with  the  Interests  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

The  poor  do  breed  more  rapidly  than  the 
rich — but  this  disparity  would  disappear  the 
most  happily  with  a  Justified  belief  In  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  poor.  They  are,  after 
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all    too  few  to  make  a  strong  contribution 
to  'the  overall  statistics  of  national  growth. 

The  most  urgent  problem  that  is  generated 
by  the  overbreedlng  of  the  poor  family  Is  not 
the  depletion  of  natural  resources  but  the 
perpetuation  of  the  family's  own  poverty. 
The  abolition  of  poverty  Is  also  one  of  the 
nation's  most  urgent,  achievable  goals.  Where 
the  Interest  of  the  poor  family  coincides  with 
that  of  the  nation,  only  mischief  comes  from 
the  extremists  on  either  side  who  would  sub- 
vert individual  freedom  for  the  benefit  of 
larger  Issues  like  racial  separatism  or  a  pre- 
mature exercise  In  social  control. 

In  reviewing  a  biography  of  Margaret  San- 
ger. Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D-Md.)  pointed 
to  Planned  Parenthood  statistics  showing 
that  poor  women  now  bear  400,000  unwanted 
children  a  year  merely  for  lack  of  family 
planning  services  (and  access  to  facilities  for 
safe  abortion).  We  could  do  with  less  Ideo- 
logical rhetoric  In  favor  of  some  hard  cash 
for  a  major  step  toward  solving  one  of  our 
most  Important  problems. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  wiU 

call  the  roll.  ,    ,  , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


inspection    roles    of    Federal    organlzaUons. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
Defense    Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and    Welfare,    Department    of    the    Interior 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Salmon  Falls  Division,  Upper 
Snake   River  Project.   Idaho 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Salmon  Falls  Division,  Upper 
Snake  River  Project.  Idaho  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1971. 

FOR  THE  Department  of  AGRicuLTtTRE    (S. 

Doc.  No.  91-94) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  requests  for  appropriations  In 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971,  In  the  amount 
of  $216  579.000.  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  Child  Nutrition  Progranis,  to 
carrv  out  Public  Law  91-248  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  on  Final  Conclusion  of  Claim  of 

THE  Pueblo  De  Acoma  Against  the  United 

States  of  America 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  Washington.  DC,  transmlttmg, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  final  con- 
clusion of  the  claim  of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma, 
plaintiff,  against  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica defendant,  docket  No.  266  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  on  the  Relative  Cost  of  Shipbuild- 
ing IN  THE  Various  Coastal  Districts  of 

the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  In  the  var- 
ious coastal  districts  of  the  United  States 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Boating  Act 
of  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
amendments  to  the  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  op  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  reassess  food 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

Bv  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments; ,        ^         _ 

H  R  5365.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vevance  of  certain  public  land  held  under 
color  of  title  to  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaines  of 
Mobile,  Ala  (Rept.  No.  91-997) . 

By  Mr  MONDALE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  5.  A  bill  to  promote  the  public  welfare 

(Rept.  No.  91-998). 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: ^v.    _.      J 

S  3838.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Johnny  Horizon."  and  for  otjier  purposes; 
(Rept.  No.  91-999). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
8.  4046.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  ex- 
penditures shall  be  regarded  as  local  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  Tornado  Urban  Renewal  Proj- 
ect in  Monroe.  Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio : 
S  4047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
31,  1954.  relating  to  the  control  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  outcrop  and  underground 
fires  m  coal  formations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(The  remarRs  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  HART: 
S  4048.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  Archdiocese  oi 
Detroit  from  liability  for  Interest  attribut- 
able to  certain  late  payments  of  taxes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance.  

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  4049.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  In  the 
State    of    North    Dakota    to    the    Mountrail 
Coimty  Park  Commission,  Mountrail  Coimty, 
N.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S  4050  A  bin  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
U  S   conservation  savings  bonds  In  order  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  purchase  of  such 
bonds,   to   participate    In   the   financing   of 
nroerams  to  conserve  and  improve  the  Na- 
tion's  environment;    to   the   Committee  on 

Finance.  ».    .„ 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


8.  4061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flore  Le- 

kanof;  and  .  „  ..  j   ' 

S    4052.  A   bin   for  the   relief  of   United 

Contractors,     a    partnership    consisting    of 

James  E.  Ward.  Elkan  Morris,  and  Andrew 

J  Dickies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  „mself  and  Mr. 

BIBLE)  :  . 

S  4053.  A  bUl  to  Include  Cambodia  and 
Laos  within  the  existUig  combat  zone  for 
purpoees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himseU  and 

Mr.  Moss )  : 

S  4054  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  against 

unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  from  hazardous 

products,    and   for    other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CCXDPER  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Baker)  : 
S  4055.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  In  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Ricou 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BELLMON : 
S.  4056.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Fiscal  StabUl- 
zatlon  Board  as  an  Independent  agency  of 
the  Government,  and  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  recommendation  of  the  Board 
but  subject  to  disapproval  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress,  to  Increase  or  decrease  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  In  order  to  stabilize  the 
economy;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bellmon  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    COOPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Baker,   Mr.   Cook,    Mr.    Spong,    Mr. 

Btrd    of   Virginia,   and   Mr.    Domi- 

ntck)  : 

S.  4057.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 

Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1989;  to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopnt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S    4046— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO    PROVIDE    URBAN    RENEWAL 
RELIEF  FOR  MONROE.  \VIS. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
the   Citv   of    Monroe,   Wis.    Monroe,   a 
city  of  "more  than  8.000  residents,  was 
hard  hit  by  a  tornado  on  April  11.  1965. 
Since  the  area  destroyed  within  the  city 
limits  had  been  designated  for  possible 
industrial  use.  the  city  then  applied  for 
an  urban  renewal  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  assist  in  the  cleanup  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  ravaged  area  as  an  industrial 
park.  Emergency  repairs  were  made  im- 
mediately, the  expenditures  for  which 
were  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  local 
contributions   for   urban   renewal   pur- 
poses. Such  expenditures  were  accepted 
by  HUD  and  would  have  been  considered 
as  local  contributions  had  the  project 
received  final  approval  from  HUD  witliin 
36  months  of  tlie  time  the  apphcation 
was  initially  filed,  as  required  by  the  law. 
In  March  of  1968.  the  legality  of  the 
Monroe   project   was   questioned   by   a 
group  of  residents  and  the  case  was  taken 
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to  the  circuit  court.  Upon  losing  the  case 
in  the  lower  court,  the  resident  group 
appealed  to  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
which  upheld  the  lowel courts  decision. 
Since  the  urban  renewal  application 
could  not  be  processed  while  the  case  was 
in  Utigution  for  many  months,  the  proj- 
ect was  held  up  in  the  Chicago  HUD 
office  and  could  not  be  approved  within 
the  36-month  statutory  time  limit.  It  has 
since  received  formal  approval  by  HUD. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  woula  waive 
the  36-month  time  limit  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  city  of  Monroe  to  counb  its  initial 
emergency  expenditures  as  part  of  the 
local  contributions. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  change 
the  substance  of  the  current  urban  re- 
newal law  in  any  way.  The  expenditiires 
on  this  portion  of  the  Monroe  project 
were  definitely  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  a  local  contribution  and  are  unfortu- 
nately not  now  eligible  because  of  an  un- 
avoidable delay  in  obtaiiving  final  ap- 
proval of  the  project  due  to  litigation. 
My  biU  will  merely "  permit  the  city  of 
/  Monroe  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
urban  renewal  program  as  have  thou- 
sands of  other  cities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  4046)  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain expenditures  shall  be  regarded  as 
local  grants-in-aid  to  the  Tornado  Urban 
Renewal  Project  In  Monroe.  Wis.,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Proxmire.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

S.  404a— INTRODUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  RELIE\Ta  THE  ARCHDIOCESE 
OF  DETROIT  FROM  LIABILITY  FOR 
LATE  PAYMENT  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  relieve  the  Archdiocese  of  De- 
troit from  liability  for  Interest  owing  to 
the  Government  for  late  payment  of  in- 
come taxes  by  one  of  their  agencies 
esublished  under  a  Federal  program  to 
aid  the  unemployed. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  aware  of 
the  needs  of  the  poor  In  the  inner  city 
of  Detroit,  and  willing  to  lend  them  aid. 
placed  the  required  local  contributions 
Into  the  programs  established  by  the 
Government  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  The  city  of  Detroit  estab- 
lished what  was  known  as  the  "Mayor's 
Committee  of  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment." and  the  Archdiocese  became  a 
delegate  agency  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 

As  such  a  delegate  agency,  the  Arch- 
diocese established  certain  programs, 
and.  in  accordance  with  Government 
specifications,  hired  inner  city  nonpro- 
fessional workers,  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  the  poor 
and  the  untrained. 

The  director  was  a  member  of  the 
clergy  and  a  trained  social  worker,  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
and  guiding  the  programs  approved  by 
the  Government.  The  assistant  director 
was  a  bookkeeper,  appeared  to  be  very 
knowledgeable  in  that  field,  and.  within 
a  few  months,  was  elevated  to  assistant 


director  and  business  administrator  of 
the  agency.  He  was  charged  with  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  supervising 
and  controlling  tlie  finances  of  the  agen- 
cy; preparation  of  financial  reports  for 
city  and  gov^ninental  agencies;  and  all 
internal  reports.  The  national  account- 
ing firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst  was  retained 
to  review  and  audit  these  programs.  In 
October  1965.  they  supplied  him  with  a 
manual  entitled  "Standard  Practices  for 
Accountmp  and  Admini.stration."  which 
established  accounting  procedures, 
forms,  and  instructions  to  guide  him. 
During  his  tenure  of  office,  the  programs 
multiplied  almost  12  times,  and  the 
staff  grew  accordingly.  In  his  zeal  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  program,  to 
hire  the  poor  and  untrained,  he  added 
non-professional  employees  to  the  book- 
keepmg  section,  which  was  designed  to 
keep  the  records  and  account  for  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  all  money 
coming  into  the  a  jency. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  pro- 
grams, the  rapid  employmeiit  of  the 
poor  and  untrained,  created  many  prob- 
lems; but  the  greatest  problems  arose 
out  of  the  prolonged  delays  that  occurred 
between  the  time  a  program  was  ap- 
proved and  the  necessary  funds  were 
forwarded  to  cover  such  programs.  These 
delays,  of  from  2  to  6  months,  were  con- 
stant, because  of  a  lack  of  appropriations 
for  the  programs.  The  assistant  director, 
deeming  it  necessary  to  meet  the  pay- 
rolls, because  of  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  employees,  used  whatever  funds  were 
available,  confidently  expecting  that  his 
bookkeeping  would  ultimately  be  brought 
up  to  date.  When  diocesan  authorities 
asked  about  the  taxes  due  for  withhold- 
ing purposes,  he  ailways  replied  that  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  same. 

In  September  1968,  the  assistant 
director  and  37  other  employees  went  on 
strike  and  never  returned  to  work,  at 
which  poi:it  the  Archdiocese  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  records  and 
discover  thai  the  v>ithholding  taxes  had 
not  been  paid.  It  was  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  such  taxes  were  due  and  would  be 
paid.  A  committee  was  established,  which 
included  three  prominent  men,  all  con- 
trollers of  large  companies  and/or  ac- 
countants, to  provide  assistance  and  con- 
trol of  the  financial  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. A  large  accounting  firm  was  re- 
tained to  work  under  the  direction  of 
this  committee,  and  to  assemble  and  re- 
cor.struct  the  records  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  the  agency  to  the 
Government.  Their  work  was  delayed 
considerably,  because  many  of  the  es- 
sential records  could  not  be  located. 
There  is  some  indication  that  some  of 
the  striking  employees  took  with  them, 
or  destroyed,  such  records  as  they  had. 
The  committee  and  accounting  firm  im- 
mediately saw  to  it  that  the  current  taxes 
were  paid  and  then  began  the  work  of 
preparing  the  delinquent  returns.  The 
first  delinquent  return  was  made  on  De- 
cember 10,  1968.  and  the  final  delinquent 
return  wsls  made  on  July  1.  1969;  and  all 
taxes  have  been  paid. 

Penalties  have  been  waived  by  the 
Government,  but  there  is  no  provision  In 
the  law  for  the  waiving  of  interest.  There 


was  never  any  intention,  on  the  part  of 
the  Archdiocese,  to  avoid  paying  any 
taxes  due;  there  was  no  knowledge  of 
any  default  In  the  payment  of  taxes;  and 
the  Archdiocese  has  loaned  over  $300,000 
of  its  own  money  in  the  furtherance  of 
these  programs. 

Accordingly,  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
to  the  Archdiocese.  In  recognition  of  its 
bona  fide  effort  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram responsibly,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
deterring  future  local  undertakings  by 
other  institutions.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
relieve  the  Archdiocese  of  any  liability 
for  Interest  owing  to  the  Government 
for  late  payment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ea- 
GLETON).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4048)  to  relieve  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Detroit  from  liability  for  in- 
terest attributable  to  certain  late  pay- 
ments of  taxes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hart, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S  4050— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ISSUANCE 
OP  U.S.  CONSERVATION  SAVINGS 
BONDS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  create  U.S.  conservation 
savings  bonds. 

In  response  to  the  concern  of  many 
Americans  Interested  In  preserving  the 
quality  of  environmental  life  in  our  coim- 
try,  I  believe  this  bill  will  give  us  a  new 
option. 

Many  Americans,  patriotic  to  our  Na- 
tion, still  think  of  savings  bonds  as  de- 
fense bonds.  While  not  supporting  par- 
ticular aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  they 
still  love  the  United  States  and  want  to 
contribute  to  Its  growth  and  preservation. 
My  bill  will  establish  the  conservation 
trust  fund.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
conservation  savings  bonds  will  go  into 
this  trust  fimd,  and  may  be  expended 
only  for  conservation  purposes. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  enable 
Americans  who  feel  that  their  voices  are 
not  being  heard  to  actively  participate  In 
one  segment  of  our  democratic  process. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (MJ-. 
Spong)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.4050)  to  authorize  the  is- 
suance of  U.S.  conservation  savings 
bonds  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  purchase  of  such  bonds,  to 
participate  in  the  financing  of  programs 
to  conserve  and  improve  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment, introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  new 
secUon  22B  be  added  to  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  to  read  as  follows : 


X 


Sec.  22B.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  United 
Slates  savings  bonds,  and  retirement  and 
savings  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  under 
sections  22  and  22A  of  this  Act,  respectively, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
iBsue,  from  time  to  time  United  States  con- 
servation savings  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  trust  fund 
created  by  sub-section  (b)  of  this  section. 
Conservation  savings  bonds  shall  bear  such 
rates  of  interest,  shall  be  In  such  forms,  shall 
be  offered  in  such  amounts,  subject  to  the 
overall  debt  limitation  Imposed  by  section 
21  of  this  Act,  shall  be  issued  in  such  man- 
ner, and  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  including  any  restrictions  on 
their  transfer,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  from  time  to  Ume  prescribe. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  created  within  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  conservaUon 
savings  bond  trust  fund  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  fund.  All  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
conservation  savings  bonds  shall  be  deposited 
in  t%e  fund.  Amounts  in  the  fund  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  without 
nscal  year  limitation,  for  expenditures  for 
conservation  purposes. 


The  bill  (S.  4053)  to  Include  Cambodia 
and  Laos  within  the  existing  combat 
zone  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cannon  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bible), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S    4054— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROTECT  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  I  introduce  a  bill  for  appropriate 
reference.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4054)  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  from 
hazardous  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moss),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


S  4053— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCLUDE  CAMBODIA  AND  LAOS 
WITHIN  THE  EXISTING  COMBAT 
ZONE  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE   OF   1954 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Bible,  a  bill  to 
remedy  an  existing  tax  inequity  regard- 
ing American  servicemen  who  have 
served  or  been  killed  in  Cambodia. 

Because  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
an  oversight,  Cambodia  is  not  designated 
as  a  combat  zone  and  consequently  the 
widows  and  children  of  253  American 
servicemen  killed  In  Cambodia  will  lose 
the  tax  break  they  would  have  received  if 
their  sponsors  had  died  in  Vietnam. 

Special  tax  benefits  have  been  granted 
to  GTs.  airmen,  and  sailors  In  the  combat 
zone,  which  President  Johnson  defined 
In  1965  as  "Vietnam  and  adjacent 
waters."  Enlisted  men  pay  no  taxes  at 
all  on  their  salaries,  and  officers  are  ex- 
empted up  to  the  first  $500  a  month. 

For  the  heirs  of  those  killed  in  Viet- 
nam, all  income  taxes  on  service  pay  are 

waived. 

But  for  tax  purposes.  Cambodia  Is  out- 
side the  combat  zone.  The  GI's  who 
crossed  into  Cambodia  will  collect  combat 
pay,  because  they  are  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam. But  they  may  be  required  to  pay 
taxes  on  salaries  they  have  accrued  while 
cleaning  out  the  Communist  sanctuaries. 
For  those  who  have  fallen  in  action,  their 
estates  are  Ineligible  for  tax  exemptions. 

The  same  loss  of  tax  breaks  applies  to 
the  400  servicemen,  mostly  pilots,  who 
have  been  killed  or  are  missing  In  Laos. 

Accordingly  I  propose  to  correct  this 
with  a  bill  to  include  Cambodia  and  Laos 
within  the  existing  combat  zone  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  give  this  most  important  legis- 
lation the  expeditious  action  It  deserves 
In  order  that  it  can  become  law  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Spong)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


S  4055— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
.ADMINISTRATIONS  PROPOSED 
"FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OF  1970" 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasui-e^oday  to  introduce  for  my- 
self and  the  junior  Senator  for  Tennes- 
see <Mr.  B.'kKER)  the  administration's 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  program  and 
other  purposes.  The  bill  extends  the  date 
for  completion  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  to 
1976  from  the  current  target  date  of  1974 
and  provides  authorization  of  necessary 
funds  for  those  years.  In  addition  to  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  Federal- 
aid  primary,  secondary  and  urban  ex- 
tensions systems  from  the  highway 
trust  fund,  the  bill  proposes  that  sev- 
eral additional  programs  be  financed 
with  trust  fund  revenues.  These  pro- 
grams include  forest  highways,  public 
lands  highways  safety,  and  highway 
beautiflcatlon. 

In  the  area  of  highway  safety,  tlie  bill 
would  guarantee  the  section  403  pro- 
grams which  include  research  and  de- 
velopment, grants  to  States  and  local 
governments  and  other  institutions  for 
demonstration  projects;  training  and 
education  of  safety  personnel,  develop- 
ment of  accident  investigation  prc^rams. 
and  other  programs,  would  be  funded 
adequately  to  begin  to  make  significant 
impact  on  the  fatality  and  injurs'  prob- 
lems of  our  highways.  Inadequate  fund- 
ing of  the  highway  safety  authority  has 
hampered  the  program  since  Its  begin- 
ning In  1966.  The  administration  pro- 
poses amounts  of  $70  mUlion  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  $115,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  this  compares,  with  $30  mil- 
lion for  1970  and  $37.5  mUllon  for  1971. 
Funding  of  highway  safety  programs 
from  the  trust  fund  was  provided  by 
the  Senate  version  of  the  Fedaral-Ald 
Ilighv.-ay  Act  of  1968.  and  was  one  of  the 
provisions  which  was  lost  in  a  long 
and  most  difficult  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  gratifying 
to  me  that  the  administration  is  pro- 


posing an  Increase  In  funding  in  1970— 
the  tragedy  of  highway  death  and  in- 
jury with  its  150  deaths  per  day  must  be 
.'topped.  While  comparing  death  with 
death  may  appear  specious.  I  think  the 
fact  that  more  people  die  each  year  on 
American  highways  than  have  died 
throughout  the  entirety  of  our  combat  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  a  sobering  If  not  hor- 
rifjing  perspective  on  the  problem  con- 
fronting us. 

Another  area  which  the  administration 
proposes  to  bring  imder  trust  fimd 
financing  is  the  highway  beautiflcatlon 
program.  Like  the  safety  program  this 
program  has  suffered  from  Ixmdequate 
funding.  The  beautiflcatlon  effort  has 
had  additional  problems  due  to  its  re- 
quirements of  State  legislative  action  and 
.<;ome  Federal  administrative  imcertalnty. 
The  scenic  enhancement  and  landscaping 
sections  of  the  act,  319.  have  received  the 
greatest  funding  and  support.  No  one 
seems  to  mind  making  the  roadway  more 
attractive  with  planting  and  trees  and 
creative  uses  of  medians  and  rights-of- 
way.  The  defflnition  of  scenic  enhance- 
ment has  been  broadened  to  include  rest 
stops  and  overlooks  which  points  out  one 
very  Important  aspect  of  the  beautlfica- 
tion  program.  It  is  in  many  respects  a 
safety  program  on  the  grounds  that  re- 
laxed, rested,  drivers  who  are  surrounded 
v^ith  a  pleasant,  but  not  distracting,  en- 
vlicnment  are  piore  likely  to  be  safe 
drivers.  • 

However,  as  my  colleagues  well  know, 
the  other  two  sections  of  the  beautifica- 
tlon  program  have  not  received  adequate 
funding.  These  are  the  junkyard  screen- 
ing and  control  program  under  section 
136  of  tiUe  23  and  outdoor  advertising 
control  under  section  131.  The  adminis- 
tration's proposal  deals  with  procedures 
which  have  delayed  the  program  by 
modifying  and  clarifying  the  penalty 
provisions,  removing  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tance limits  from  the  roadway  on  both 
signs  and  Junkyards,  and  replacing  that 
with  a  visibility  test,  and  providing  the 
orderly  and  equitable  removal  of  signs 
through  timetables  agrted  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
States  with  the  Federal  share  of  just 
compensation  on  hand.  In  addition,  the 
administration  proposal  includes  a  sec- 
tion for  the  development  of  demon- 
stration projects  In  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  determine  the  best  way  to  im- 
plement section  131— language  slmUar 
to  that  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 11  1969.  In  my  view,  the  bill  recom- 
mended by  Secretary  Volpe  goes  a  long 
way  in  clearing  up  problems  which  have 
thwarted  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
desires  of  the  Nation's  people  to  have 
safe  and  beautiful  highways,  as  well  as 
efficient  avenues  of  commerce  and  mar- 
vels of  engineering. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  already  held  a  week  of  hear- 
ings on  various  aspects  of  the  Federal-aid 
highwav  program,  with  a  view  to  devel- 
oping the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1970.  Starting  July  13  the  subcommittee 
vrill  hold  another  week  of  hearings.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  will 
testify  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  July. 
Many  events  in  the  past  2  years,  partlcu- 
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larly  the  revolution  in  national  aware- 
ness of  ecology  and  the  environment,  are 
providing  new  perspectives  for  the  com- 
mittee in  considering  the  future  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  make  their 
thoughts  and  opinions  available  to  the 
chairman.  Senator  Randolph,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  in  any  way 
they  desire. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU.  the  letter 
of  transmittal  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks.         

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Gravel".  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  letter,  and  analysis  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  40551  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Baker),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordfcred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    4055 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

Amenca  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL- AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 

OP    1970 

SHORT  TITLB 

Section  101.  SHOifr  TrrLE  for  Title  I.— 
This  tu'.e  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  .Act  of  1970'. 

REVISION  or  AtTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR     INTERSTATE     SYSTEM 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  ibi  of  section  108  of 
the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bl     AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  Improvement,  in- 
clusive Of  necessary  bridges  and  tunnels,  of 
the  Interstate  System,  including  extensions 
thereof  through  urban  areas,  designated  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
idi  of  section  103  of  title  23.  United  State* 
Code,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1957, 
which  sum  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thorization heretofore  made  for  that  year, 
the  additional  sum  of  $1,700,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1958.  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $8,200,000,000  for  the  fiscul 
year  ending  June  30.  1959.  the  additional 
sum  of  $2,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1960.  the  additional  sum  of 
$1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,- 
200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  the 
additional  sum  of  $2,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  the  additional 
sum  of  $2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965,  the  additional  sum  of 
$2.800.0tX).000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,- 
000,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  the 
additional  sum  of  $3,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  the  additional 
sum  of  $2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  the  additional  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June    30,     1971,     the    additional     Btun    of 


$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  the  additional  sum  of  $4,- 
000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye;ir  ending  June 
30.  1973.  the  additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  the 
additional  sum  of  $3,750,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  the  addlUonal 
sum  of  $3,500,000,000  for  the  fl.--cal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976, 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF   USE    OF   COST    ESTIMATE    FOR 
APPROPRIifYION  OF  INTERSTATE  FTJNDS 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972,  1973. 
and  1974.  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  such  years  for  expenditures 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  using  the  apportionment 
factors  contained  In  table  5  of  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  91-317,  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress. 

EXTENSION    OF  TIME    FOR    COMPLETION    OF 
SYSTEM 

SEC.  104.  {&)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  bv  striking  out  -eighteen  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty  years' 
and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1974",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  197G". 

(b)  The  introductory  phrase  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sentences  of  secticin  104(b)  (5) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  "1974"  where  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "1976",  and  such  sec- 
tion 104(b)  (5)  IS  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  two  sentences  preceding  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then 
designated  Interstate  System  after  taking 
into  account  all  previous  apportionments 
made  under  this  section,  In  the  same  manner 
as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  ten  days  subsequent  to  April  10.  1970. 
Upon  the  approval  by  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such  ap- 
proved estimate  in  making  apportionments 
fnr  the  fiscal  \'ears  ending  June  30.  1972.  June 
30.  1973.  aiid  June  30.  1974.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  final  revise<i^tlmate  of  the  cost 
of  completing  the  then  designated  Interstate 
System,  after  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  .<;ame  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  within  ten  days  subsequent 
to  Januarv  2.  1973.  Upon  approval  of  such 
estimate  bv  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, the  Secretarj-  shall  use  such  approved 
estimate  in  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  June  30. 
1976.  " 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec,  105  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
Uie  following  sums  are  hereby  auUiortzed  to 
be  appi>>priated: 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  and  for 
their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  $1,100,000,000  for 
the  fi.sci!  vear  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
Sl.lOO.OOO.oix)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3o!  1973.  The  sums  authorized  in  this  para- 
graph for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
lor  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  system; 

(B)  30  per  centnm  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  system;   and 

(C)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aUi  primary  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  systems  in  urban 
areas. 

(2)  For  traffic  operation  projects  In  tirban 
areas  as  authorized  In  section  135  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,   1972.  and  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(3)  For  forest  highways,  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  $33,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $33,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  eiKling  June  30.  1973. 

(4)  For  public  lands  highways,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  $16,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

(5)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trials,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1973. 

1 6)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal vear  ending  Jime  30,  1973. 

(7)  For  park  roads  and  trails,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(8)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtme  30.  1973. 

(9)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
.■uid  the  Pederal-ald  secondary  system,  exclu- 
sive of  their  extensions  in  ixrban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  $125,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30.  1972,  and 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  such  stuns  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
sum  authorized  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  The  sums  authorized  in  this  par- 
agraph for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  60  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid    primary    highway   system:    and 

(B)  40  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system. 

1 10)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  high- 
way safety  research  and  development) ,  cmt  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fimd,  $70,000,000  fok  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1972,  and  $m5,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June* 30. 
1973,  such  sums  to  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  two  years  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  are  ap- 
propriated. 

URBAN    AREA    TRAFFIC    OPERATIONS 
IMPROVEMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec  106.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  135  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  under 
this  section  any  project  on  an  extension  of 
the  Pederal-ald  primary  or  secondary  system 
In  urban  areas  for  improvements  which  di- 
rectly facilitate  and  control  traffic  flow,  such 
as  grade  separation  of  intersections,  wid- 
ening of  lanes,  channelization  of  traffic,  traf- 
fic control  systems,  fringe  parklrxg  facilities, 
and  loading  and  imloading  ramps.  If  such 
project  is  based  on  a  contintilng  compre- 
hensive transportation  planning  process 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  section  134  of 
this  title." 

DARIEN    GAP    HIGHWAY 

Sec.  107.  (ai  Chapter  2  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"§  215.  Darlen  Gap  Highway 

"(a)  The  United  States  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  with  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia in  the  construction  of  approximately 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  highway  in 
such  countries  In  the  location  known  as  the 
'Darlen  Gap'  to  connect  the  Inter-American 
Highway  authorized  by  section  212  of  this 
title  with  the  Pan  American  Highway  Sys- 
tem of  South  America.  Such  highway  shall 
be  known  as  the  'Darlen  Gap  Highway'. 
Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
obligated  and  expended  subject  to  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  Darlen  Gap  Highway  as  are 
funds  authorized  for  the  Inter-American 
Highway  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  212  of 
this  title. 
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"(b)  The  construction  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  under  the  administration  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  consult  with  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  matters  involving  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  Government,  and 
such  negotiations  with  the  Governments  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  Colombia  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  be  conducted  through,  or 
authorized  by,  the  Department  of  State. 

••(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  create  nor  authorize  the  creation  of  any 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  any 
expenditures  for  highway  survey  or  con- 
struction heretofore  or  hereafter  undertaken 
in  Panama  or  Colombia,  other  than  the  ex- 
penditures  authorized   by   the   provision   of 

this  section. 

•■  (d)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  any 
authorization  for  the  Darlen  Gap  Highway 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
Secretarv  for  necessary  administrative  and 
engineering  expenses  In  connection  with  the 
Darlen  Gap  Highway  program. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'construction'  does  not  include  any 
costs  of  rights-of-way.  relocation  assistance, 
or  the  eliminate  of  hazards  of  railway  grade 
crossings." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"215.  Darlen  Gap  Highway." 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  to 
remain  available  unUl  expended  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry  out 
section  215  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 


CONTBOL    OF    OtTTDOOR    ADVERTISING 

SEC  108.  (a)  Section  131(b)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  On  or  after  January  1,  1971,  or  after 
the  expiration  of  the   next  regular  session 
of  a  State  leglslattire,  whichever  is  the  later. 
Federal-aid   highway   funds   apportioned   to 
any  State   which  the  Secretary  determines 
has  not  made  provision  for  effective  control 
of  the  erection  and  maintenance  along  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  primary  system  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices which  are  visible  from  the  main  traveled 
way  of  the  svstem,  shall  be  reduced  for  the 
first  year  of  noncompliance  by  amounts  equal 
to  one  per  centum  of  the  amounts  which 
would    otherwise    be    apportioned    to    such 
State  under  section  104  of  this  title,  with  the 
reduction  of  an  additional  one  per  centum 
for  each  succeeding  year  of  noncompliance 
but    not    In    excess    of    a    total    of    10    per 
centum  until  such  time  as  such  State  shall 
provide  for  such  effective  control.  Any  amount 
which   is  withheld   from   apportionment  to 
any  State  hereunder  shall  be  reapportioned 
to  the  other  States.  Whenever  a  State  has 
made  adequate  provision  for  effective  control 
as  required  by  this  section  but  is  unable  to 
carry  out  such  provision  because  of  a  decla- 
ration by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  or 
a  ruling  of  the  Attorney   General   of  such 
State,  then  the  Secretary  may  suspend  the 
pppllcatlon  of  this  subsection  to  such  State 
until  60  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
next  session  of  the  State  legislature  having 
authority  to   consider   such   declaration   or 
ruling    Should  a  constitutional  amendment 
be  required,  the  application  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  suspended  until  the  Secretary, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  constitutional 
processes  of  the  State  Involved,  determines 
that  the  State  has  had  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  adequate  provision  for  effec- 
tive control  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
lb)    Section    131(C)     of    title    23.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•'(c)   Effective    control    means    that    after 
Januarv  1.   1971,  or  after  the  expiration  of 
the  next  regtilar  session  of  a  State  legisla- 


ture, whichever  Is  the  later,  such  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  shall,  pursuant  to  this 
section,  be  limited  to  (1)  direction  and  of- 
ficial signs  and  notices,  which  signs  and 
notices  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
Information  In  the  specific  interest  of  the 
traveling  public,  signs,  and  notices  pertain- 
ing to  natural  wonders,  scenic  and  historical 
attractions,  which  are  required  or  permitted 
by  law,  which  shall  conform  to  national 
standards  hereby  authorized  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  which 
standards  shall  contain  provisions  concern- 
ing the  lighting,  size,  number,  and  spacing 
of  signs,  and  such  other  requirements  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  Implement  this  section. 
(2 1  signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertising 
the  sale  or  lease  of  property  upon  which  they 
are  located,  and  (3)  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices advertising  activities  conducted  on  the 
property  on  which  they  are  located." 

(c)  Section  131(d)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(d)  In  order  to  promote  the  reasonable 
orderly  and  effective  display  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising while  remaining  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  tlUs  section,  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  whose  size,  lighting  and  spacing, 
consistent  with  customary  use  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Secretarj-.  may  be  erected  and 
maintained  within  areas  adjacent  to  the  In- 
terstate and  primiiry  systems  which  are  zoned 
industrial  or  commercial  under  authority 
of  SUte  law.  or  in  unzoned  commercial 
cr  Industrial  areas  as  may  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  several  States  and 
the  Secretary.  The  States  shall  have  fuU  au- 
thority under  their  own  zoning  laws  to  zone 
areas  for  commercial  or  Industrial  purposes, 
and  the  actions  of  the  States  In  this  regard 
will  be  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Whenever  a  Ixina  fide  State,  county,  or  local 
zoning  authority  has  made  a  determination 
of  customary  use,  such  determination  will 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  controls  by  agreement 
in  the  zoned  commercial  and  industrial  areas 
within  the  geographical  jurisdiction  of  such 
authoritv.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to'slgns,  displays,  and  devices  referred 
to  in  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section."  ,  „_^ 

(d)  section  131(e)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ei  Any  sign,  display,  or  device  to  which 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section  is  applicable 
shall  be  required  to  be  removed  on  a  sched- 
uled basis  as  the  Federal  share  of  just  com- 
pensation becomes  available  for  tills  purpose. 
The  schedule  shall  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  State. 
Unless  the  Federal  share  of  just  compensa- 
tion is  not  available,  no  schedule  shall  ex- 
tend beyond  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  after 
such  signs,  displays  and  devices  have  be- 
come nonconforming  under  State  law.  Any 
other  sign,  display  or  device  lawfully  erected 
which  does  not  conform  to  this  section  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  removed  until  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year  after  It  becomes  noncon- 
forming." _  „,,,,, 
(e)  section  131(g)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••  I  g )  Ju£t  compensation  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  removal  of  the  following  outdoor  ad- 
vertising signs,  displays,  and  devices— 

"(1)  those  lawfully  in  existence  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  1965. 

••(2)  those  lawfully  on  any  highway  made 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  or  primary  system 
on  or  after  October  22,  1965  and  before 
January  1.  1968.  or  the  e«e<^"'«  ^f.^f  °/^^* 
State  law  enacted  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion, whichever  is  the  later, 

"(3)  those  lawftUlv  erected  on  or  after 
January  1.  1968.  or  the  effective  date  of  a 
State  law  enacted  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion, whichever  Is  the  later,  and 

"(4)  those  lawfully  m  existence  beyond 
660  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  rlght-of- 
way  and  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way 


of  the  Interstate  System  and  the  primary 

system  on  the  effective  date  of  a  State  law 

enacted  to  control  such  signs,  displays  and 

devices. 

"The   Federal   share   of   such   compensation 

shall  be  75  per  centum.  Such  compensation 

shall  be  paid  for  the  following: 

"(A)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  such 
sign,  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title, 
leasehold,  and  interest  In  such  sign,  display, 
or  device;  and 

"(B)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  on  which  the  sign,  display,  or 
device  is  located,  of  the  right  to  erect  and 
maintain  such  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
thereon." 

(f)  Section  131(m)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fliscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  not  to  exceed  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  endins;  June  30,  1967. 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  not 
to  exceed  $20,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating 
to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  hlgiiway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
after  June  30.  1967." 

(g)  Section  131  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto: 

"(o)  The  Secretary  may,  until  June  30. 
1972.  enter  into  agreements  with  one  or 
more  States  for  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  Not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1971  and  June  30.  1972,  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  subsection." 


CONTROL    OF    JUNKYARDS 

Sec  109.  (a)  Section  136(b)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)   On  or  after  January  1,  1971,  or  after 
the  expiration  of  the  next  regular  session  of 
a  State  legislature,  whichever   is  the  later. 
Federal-aid   highway   funds   apportioned   to 
any  State  which  the  Secretary  determines  has 
not  made  provision  for  effective  control  of 
the   establishment   and    maintenance   along 
the  Interstate  System  and  the  primary  sys- 
tem of  outdoor  junkyards,  which  are  visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  system, 
shall  be  reduced  for  the  first  year  of  non- 
compliance   by    amounts    equal    to    I    per 
centum  of  the"  amounts  which  would  other- 
wise be  apportioned  to  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title,  with  the  reduction  of 
an  additional   1   per  centum  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  of  noncompliance,  but  not  In 
excess  of"  a  total  of  10  per  centum,  until  such 
time  as  such  State  shall  provide  for  such 
effective  control.  Any  amount  which  Is  with- 
held from  apportionment  to  any  State  here- 
under shall  be  reapportioned  to  the  other 
States.  Whenever  he  determines  it  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  the  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend, for  such  period^  as  he  deems  necessary, 
the  application  of  this  subsection  to  a  State." 
(b)   Section    136(c)     of    title    23.    United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)     Effective    control     means    that    by 
January   1,   1971,  or  after  the  expiration  of 
the  next  regular  session  cf  a  State  legisla- 
ture, whichever  Is  the  later,  such  Junkyards 
shall  be  screened  by  natural  objects,  plant- 
ings, fences,  or  other  appropriate  means  so 
as  not  to  be  visible  from  the  main  traveled 
way  of  the  system,  or  shall  be  removed  from 
sight.  Junkyards  which  are  lawfully  In  ex- 
istence and  which  the  State  finds  suitable 
for  screening  shall  be  screened  within  five 
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years,  alter  Janury  1.  1971,  or  the  effective 
date  of  a  State  law  enacted  to  comply  with 
this  section,  whichever  Is  the  later." 

,c)  Section  136(g)  of  title  23,  United 
States   Code,    is    amended    to    read    as    fol- 

lows ' 

••(g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section,  junkyards,  auto  graveyards,  and 
scrap  metal  processing  facilities  may  be  op- 
erated within  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
Svstem  and  the  primary  system  which  are 
zoned  industrial  under  authority  of  State 
law  or  which  are  not  zoned  under  authority 
of  State  law,  but  are  used  for  Industrial 
activities,  as  determined  by  the  several 
States    subject    to    approval    by    the    Secre- 

^*'(d)  Section  136(h)  of  title  23.  United 
Stages  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••(h)  Any  junkyard  to  which  subsection 
(ji  of  this  section  Is  applicable  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  removed  on  a  scheduled  basis  as 
the  Federal  share  of  Just  compensation  be- 
comes available  for  this  purpose.  The  sched- 
ule shall  be  determined  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  State.  Unless 
the  Federal  share  of  just  compensation  Is  not 
available,  no  schedule  shall  extend  beyond 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year  after  such  junk- 
vards  have  become  nonconfomUng  under 
State  law.  Any  other  Junkyard  lawfully  es- 
tablished which  does  not  conform  to  this 
sec' Ion  shall  not  be  required  to  be  removed 
until  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  after  It  be- 
comes nonconforming." 

(e)  Section  136(1)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(U  The  Federal  share  of  the  State's  costs 
for  landscaping,  screening,  relocation,  re- 
moval or  disposal  under  this  section  shall  be 
75  per  centum  " 

(f)  Section  136(J)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■ij)  Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  the 
owner  for  the  relocation,  removal,  or  disposal 
of  the  following  Junkyards — 

"(1)  those  lawfuUy  in  existence  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  1965, 

"(2)  those  lawfully  along  any  highway 
made  a  part  of  the  Interstate  or  primary  sys- 
tem on  or  after  Octobfr  22,  1965  and  before 
January  1,  1968.  or  the  effective  date  of  a 
State  law  enacted  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion, whichever  Is  the  later, 

•■  1 3 )  those  lawf uUy  established  on  or  after 
January  1,  1968.  or  the  effective  date  of  a 
State  law  enacted  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion, whichever  Is  the  later,  and 

••(4)  those  lawfuUy  In  existence  beyond 
1  (XX)  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of- 
way  and  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way 
of  the  Interstate  System  and  the  primary 
system  on  the  effective  date  of  a  State  law 
enacted  to  control  such  junkyards. 
■•The  Federal  share  of  such  compensation 
shall  be  75  per  centum." 

(g)  Section  136(m)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $20.0<X).- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1970,  not 
to  exceed  »3,obo,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  The  provisions  of  chap- 
ter r  of  this  title  relating  to  the  obligation, 
period  of  availability,  and  expenditure  of 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  ftmds  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  after  June  30, 
1967." 

LANDSCAPING   AND    SCENIC  BNHANCrMENT 

Sec.  110.  Section  319(b)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


'•(b)  An  amount  equivalent  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  a  State 
for  Federal-aid  highways  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  to  that  State  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  autl;ionty  of  this  sub- 
section, which  shall  be  used  for  landscape 
and  roadside  development  within  the  high- 
way right-of-way  and  for  acquisition  of  in- 
terests in  and  improvement  of  strips  or  land 
necessary  for  the  restoration,  preservation, 
and  enhancement  of  scenic  bciuty  adjacent 
to  such  highways,  including  acquisition  and 
development  of  public  owned  and  controlled 
rest  and  recreation  areris  and  sanitary  and 
other  faclUUes,  Including  information  center 
buildings,  within  or  adjacent  to  the  highway 
right-of-way  reasonably  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  traveling  public,  without  being 
matched  by  the  State.  The  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize exceptions  from  this  requirement, 
upon  application  of  a  State  and  upon  a  show- 
ing that  such  amount  is  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  State  for  these  purposes.  There 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  subsection,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  $1-20.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jvaie  30.  1966.  not  to  exceed 
4120.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  Uie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  The 
provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relating 
to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
after  June  30,  1967." 

HIGHWAT     BEAUTinCATION     AUTHORIZATIONS 

SEC.  111.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  6  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

'•(g)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fvind,  for 
necessary  administrative  expenses  in  carry- 
ing out  sections  131,  136,  and  319(b)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed 
$1,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  not  to  exceed  $1,250.0CK)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973." 

STtTDY  OF  ON-PREMISK  SIGNS 

Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  on-premlse  signs  which  ad- 
vertise the  sale  or  lease  of,  or  activities  be- 
ing conducted  upon,  the  real  property  where 
the  signs  are  located.  In  order  to  evaluate 
cuch  signs  In  relation  to  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  of  such  study,  together  with 
recommendations,  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January,  1972. 

TITLE  n ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 

SEC.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation 
a  Federal  Highway  Safety  Administration. 

(b)  The  Federal  Highway  Safety  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  headed  by  a  Federal  Highway 
Safety  Administrator,  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed bv  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  compensated 
at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for 
Level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pav 
rates  (5  U.S.C.  5314).  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  prescribe  and  shall  re- 
port directly  to  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  President  may  authorize 
any  person  who  Immediately  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  held  any  office  exist- 
ing under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  act  as  Administrator  of  the  Federal  High- 


way Safety  Administration  until  the  office 
of  Administrator  Is  for  the  first  time  filled 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  by 
recess  appointment,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
son who  serves  in  an  acting  capacity  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  receive  the 
compensation  attached  to  the  office  of  Ad- 
ministrator, Such  compensation.  If  author- 
ized, shall  be  In  lieu  of,  and  not  In  addition 
to,  other  compensation  from  the  United 
States  to  which  that  person  may  be  entitled. 

Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  delegate  any  of  the  functions  vested  In 
him  by  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  718)  and 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  731 ) 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Tr.insportatlon  designated  by  him,  and 
may  authorize  successive  redelegatlons  of 
such  functions. 

Sec.  204,  There  are  abolished  the  National 
Traffic  Safety  Bureau  and  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau  and  the  position  of  the 
Director  of  each  of  those  Bureaus. 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  from  time  to  time  effect  such  transfers 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  of 
any  of  the  records,  property,  and  personnel 
affected  by  this  Act  and  such  transfers  of 
unexpended  balances  (available  or  to  be 
made  available  for  use  In  connection  with 
any  affected  function  or  agency)  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  of  the 
Department,  as  he  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  However,  any  unexpended 
balances  so  transferred  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  appropriation 
was  originally  made. 

Sec.  206.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202(a)  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
( 80  Stat.  731 )  is  amended  to  read : 

"The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress on  June  1  of  each  year  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (Including  chap- 
ter 4  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code) 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year." 

Sec.  207.  The  first  sentence  of  section  404 
(a)(1)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read: 

"There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  a  National  Highway 
Safety  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  the 
Secretary  or  an  officer  of  the  Department 
appointed  by  him,  who  shall  be  chairman, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Safety 
Administration  and  thirty-five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  no  more  than  four 
of  whom  shall  be  Federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees." 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
is  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section   Analysis  of  the   Fed- 
eral-Aid HiGH'WAY  Act  of  1970 
title  I 


Section  101.  Short  title 

Provides  that  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the    'Federal-Aid   Highway  Act  of   1970". 
Section  102.  Revision  of  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  Interstate  System 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $9,025  billion  for  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  System.  The  1970 
Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate  shows  that, 
based  upon  1968  unit  prices,  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Interstate  System  Is  $69.87 
billion,  which  Is  an  Increase  of  $13.37  bil- 
lion over  the  1968  Interstate  System  Cost 
Estimate.  Of  this  increase,  the  Federal  share 
Is  $11.86  billion  and  the  States'  share  Is 
$1.51  billion. 

The  $9,025  billion  additional  authorization 
contained  In  this  bill  U  spread  over  a  three- 
year  period  as  follows : 


=> 
X 
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Authorization      y^^'  ^^^'-  tended  to  the  Umlts  of  vlslbUlty;   JunkyaM 
Authorizations  Authorizations       increases  in      Section  106.  Urban  area  traffic  operattorw  tm-  j-e^jovais  would  be  consistent  vrtth  sign  re- 
in existing             Inthi's      thi^s  bill  over                 provement  programs   (TOPICS)  movals  under  section   131;    Federal  partlcl- 

f'««l  y«"                     "" "'                 *              The  1968  Act  added  a  new  section  135  to  p^uon  In  State  costs  would  be  extended  to 

~                           ~~                                           ,      title  23,  United  States  Code,  establishing  a  cover   removal,   relocation,   and   disposal   In 

1974 »Z-225              M                  »1"5      continuing  program  designed  to  reduce  tra^-  addition  to  landscaping  and  screening:  and 

19'5 9                     3  5                 3  5         fie  congestion  and  facilitate  the  fiow  of  traffic  juat  compensation  would  be  extended  con- 

"'* within  urban  areas.  Under  this  section  the  glstent    vrtth    the    applicable    provisions   in 

Total        -..- ^-^^     Secretary  may  approve  projects  on  an  ex-  section  131.  Authorizations  are  provided  out 

tension  of  the  Ped«fal-ald  primary  or  sec-  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  fiscal  yean 

Note— The  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,     ondary  systems  In  &>an  areM  for  ^P«>ve-  1971.  1972  and  1973. 

as  amended    will  have  to  be  amended  this     ments   which   facUItate   and    control    tramc  sectionl  10.  Landscaping  and  scenic 

vear  to  extend  the  October  1.  1972,  termlna-     flow  U  the  project  Is  based  on  a  continuing  enhancement 

tlon  date  on  revenues  to  the  Highway  Trust     oomprehenslve  Plann^i^g  process  in  accord-  ^^.^  section  would  amend  section  319(b) 

Fund,  otherwise  all  of  the  Federal-aid  high-      ance  with  23  U.S.C.  134.           ^   „„  ^^  ^  r^    i<j<;  of  liUe  23.  United  States  Code,  to  include  the 

way   funds   authorized   for   fiscal   year   1972         This  section  would  amend  23  U.b.o.    lao  ^^^  ^^  developing  publicly  owned  and  con- 

cannot  be  apportioned  this  year,  as  required     so  that  fringe  parking  facilities  would  be  an  ^^^^^^^    information    center    buildings.    Au- 

by  law.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  con-      eligible  part  of  a  TOPICS  project.  thorlzatlons  are  provided  out  of  the  High- 

side-atlon  should  also  be  given  by  the  ap-                Section  107.  Darien  Gap  Highway  ^,^j.   Trust  Fund   for   fiscal   years   1972   and 

proprlate  committees  of  the  House  to  pro-         _^^^  section  would  authorize  the  United  1973. 

vldlng ^ad^'i""^ '-^l /;;'^^^^^^.\°^^g^  that  rH     States  to  cooperate  with  Panama  and  Colom-  section  111.  Highway  heautification 

Trust  Fund  to  meet  «f  Pf^^"^^f  ,^^"  !"  .      bia  m  the  consti^ctlon  of  250  miles  of  high-  authorization 

result  ^'■^f^tl.e  apportionment  of  funds  au                ^^^  ^^  ^^^  countries.  This  section  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^           , 

thorlzed  by  this  section.                                            ^^  l^             ^^  ^„„^„  ^  .^e  Darien  Gap,  com-  .^rF^VetalTld  mghwa^  Act  of  1968  to^ro- 

Section  103.  Authorization  of  use  o    cost  es-        le^ion  of '.his  section  would  connect  the  In-  ,.,|/ authorizations    otit    of    the    Highway 

timate    for    apportionment    of    xnterstate     ^„-Amerlcan  Highway  with  the  Pan-Amerl-  i^lf^  ^^'^°'i^^'necessary  admlnl^^^^ 

funds                                                                       can   Highway.   Funds    authorized   would   be  ^^^^  ^^  carrvir.g  out  sections  131.  136  and 

Approves   the   use   of   the   apportionment      obligated  and  expended  subject  to  the  same  ^jg  .      ^j  ^j^jj  23.  United  States  Code,  for 

factors  contained  in  the  1970  Interstate  Sys-      requirements  as  are  applied  to  Inter-.^meri-  ^  ^,^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  jg,^ 

tern   Cost   Estimate    (House   Document   317,      can  Highway  funds.  The  Secretary  of  Trans-  -                         ^.   „ 

91st  Congress,  table  5)    for  the  apportion-     portatlon  would  administer  the  construction  xnxx   u                    ^        » 

ment  of  Interstate  funds  authorized  to  be      gud  would  consult  with  appropriate  officials  Section  201  establishes  within  the  Depart- 

approprlated  for  fiscal  years  1972,  1973  and      of  the  State  Department  with  respect  to  for-  ment  of  Transportation  a  Federal  Highway 

1974                                                                           elgn  relations  matters  and  negotiations  with  safety     Administration     •which     would     be 

'  <!.nu^  mi   FTtension  0I  time  lor                the  other  Governments.  This  section  would  headed   by   an   .Administrator.    "The    Admln- 

Secfton  f 04.  E^ensK)n  0/  nme  for                                         obligation  on  the  part  of  the  istrator  would  be  appointed  by  the  Pr^ident 

completion  o]  system                         ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  expendl-  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

This   Is   a   ccnlorn-.lng   amendment   made      ^^^^    ^^^   highway    surveys    or    construction  and  would  be  compensated  at  Executive  Level 

necessary  by  authorizing  the  appropriation  of     ^^^^^^^^^^  undertaken  by  Panama  or  Colom-  in.  He  would  report  dlrectiy  to  the  Secretary 

Interstate  funds  for  2  additional  fiscal  years     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  authorized  by  this  sec-  of  Transportation,  as  do  the  other  Admlnls- 

and  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  make  an  addi-                  Appropriations    authorized    shall    lae  trators  within  the  Department, 

tlonal  Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate  to  be         ^j  jjjg*^  jor  administrative  and  engineering  Section  202  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ap- 

submltted   to   the   Congress   in   January   of     ^^^       ^^^    ••Construction"  shall   not  include  point    an    Interim    Administrator    with    the 

1973.                                                                              -osts  of  right-of-way.  relocation    assistance  same  powers,  duties,   and   compensation   as 

Section  105.  Authorizations                     ^^   elimination   of   railway    grade   crossings,  the  permanent  Administrator.  The  Interim 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  for     ^^^^  ^^^  ^j    jjqq  mHuon  Is  authorized  to  Administrator  must  have  occupied  a  position 

each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  in  the         ^.j.^,  ^^^  ^^^^  section  and  Is  available  until  under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  im- 

same  amounts  as  authorized  by  existing  law      g^pended  mediately  prior  to  the  creation  of  this  new 

ZrT^.'ZonI'.;yZs^e'^^^^^^^^  Section  lOS.  Control  of  outdoor  ad.erUsing  ^^Jf^f^.'^rwould  authorize  the  Secretary 
tensions  within  urban  areas  (the  ABC  pro-  This  section  would  amend  section  131  of  ^j  Transportation  to  delegate  directly  any 
Kram)  for  TOPICS  and  for  forest  highways  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  1  functions  vested  In  Jarfrn  by  the  National 
and  public  lands  highways.  The  authorlza-  percent  penalty  for  the  first  year  of  noncom-  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
tlons  for  forest  highways  and  public  lands  pUance  and  an  additional  1  percent  for  each  ^gg  g^^j  ^jg,  ^nd  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
highways  would  be  changed  to  come  out  of  year  of  continued  noncompliance  up  to  10  ^j  jggg  ,8o  stat.  731)  to  any  officer  of  the 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Instead  of  the  gen-  percent;  the  penalty  would  be  appUcable  on  Department,  who  may  in  turn  redelegate 
eral  fund  of  the  Treasury.  or  after  January  1,  1971,  or  the  next  reg:ular  g^^j^  authority.  The  Department  has  had  to 
The  sums  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  whichever  Is  ^gg  ^  cumbersome  system  of  delegation  from 
1972  and  1973  for  certain  categories  of  roads  later;  the  controlled  area  would  be  extended  ^jj^  secretary  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agrl-  to  the  limits  of  visibility:  sign  removals  cov-  Highway  Safety  Bureau  and  subsequent  re- 
culture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ered  by  mandatory  just  compensation  would  delegation  from  that  official  to  the  Federal 
are  as  follows:                                                         be  based  on  a  schedule  determined  by  agree-  Highway  Administrator  to  carry  out  certain 

ment  between  the  Secretary  and  a  State  con-  functions  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act.  This 

• — — 7,                      ■     slstent  with  the  availability  of  Federal  funds,  section  will  permit  a  direct  Secretarial  dele- 

'5'^                ''^     All  signs  are  to  be  removed  within,  or  by  the  gation  by  clearly  lodging  all  authority  pro- 

end  of  5  years  after  they  become  noncon-  vlded  under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  and  the 

Forest  development  roads  and     „^  „_  „..     „,„  nnn  nm     forming;  the  directional  and  official  category  vjatlonal   Traffic   and   Motor   Vehicle   Safety 

^trails     -    ....---- JIOO.OOO.OOO     Ji7u,wu,uuu     ^^  ^         ^^^^^  ^  broadened  to  Include  signs  ^ct  In  the  Secretary  without  resOrtction. 

roads  and  trails                         3,000,000         5.000,000     of  specific  Interest  to  the   traveling  public  Section  204  abolishes  the  National  High- 
Park  roads  and  trail's''.!! 0        30,000,000     ^^^^  as  gas.  food  and  lodging;  and  Just  com-  ^ay  Safety  Bureau  and  the  National  Traffic 

Indian  reservation  roads  and                               qn  (w)  000     pensatlon  provisions  would  be  ba-sed  on  the  safety  Bureau,   and   the  positions  of   th£lr 

•"•idges -■-  -^ •                effective  date  of  a  State  compliance  law  and  Directors. 

would  cover  signs  beyond  660  feet  from  the  Section   205   authorizes   the   Secretary   to 

The  section  also  authorizes  for  the  Federal-     interstate  and  primary  highway  right-of-way.  transfer  personnel,  records,  and  fundi  within 

aid  prlmtiry  and  secondary  systems,  exclu-     rj-^^g  Secretary  of  Transp)ortatlon  would  be  the  Department  consistent  with  this  measure 

slve  of  their  extensions  In  urban  areas  $125,-     authorized  to  carry  out  demonstration  proj-  and  the  Intent  of  Congress.  Any  funds  could 

000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973     ^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^j.  jj^gre  States  to  determine  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 

(in  addition  to  the  sums  previously  author-                    means  of  implementing  this  section,  were  originally  authorized. 

ized  in  this  section  for  the  ABC  system)  60     Authorizations  are  provided  out  of  the  High-  Section  206  ■•^"l^«>^^«/"^'^^'°/i°^,.*^* 
percent  to  be  expended  on  the  primary  and     J^™^"^^^  for  fiscal  years  1971.  1972     Safety  Annual  Repf^^*  ^l  J""?*  V^u  u  n™ 

40  percent  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys-     ''^J  /A""^  r  uuu  i  March  1  as  required  previously.  This  Is  neces- 

tems  These  are  the  same  amounto  authorized     and  la  /J.                       .,..,,.      ^  sary  as  year-end  statistical  data  does  not  be- 

f^^fl'^^  mi                                                               ^^'^*'°'*  ^°^-  ^°"*'°'  °^  junkyards  ^^^^  avaUable  until  the  end  of  Febniary. 

Authorizations'  are  provided  for  highway  This  section  would  amend  section  136  of  section  207  adds  the  Administrator  of  the 
safe^i  S  ch  anTdev^lopment  (23  U.S.C  title  23,  United  States  Code,  with  regard  to  pedcral  Highway  Safety  Administration  to 
^T  in  ^8um  of  $70,0^0  SSS  for  kscal  year  the  penalty  and  the  dates  upon  which  it  the  National  Highway  Safety  AdvUory  Com- 
1972  and   $116,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.     would    become    applicable    consistent    with     mlttee. 
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S.  4056— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  AN  EFFECTIVE  AND 
WORKABLE  SYSTEM  OF  FISCAL 
STABILIZATION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  intencfed  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive and  workable  system  of  fiscal  stabi- 
lization for  our  country,  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel*.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  4056*  to  establish  a  Fiscal 
Stabilization  Board  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Government,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  President,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  Board  but  subject  to  dis- 
approval of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  increase  or  -decrease  Federal 
income  taxes  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
economy,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bellmon, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this  ac- 
tion is  taken  in  light  of  the  Senate's  re- 
cent action  in  raising  the  debt  ceiling. 
This  effort  to  hold  down  our  deficit  and 
to  maintain  the  fiscal  stability  of  our 
country  through  the  device  of  a  debt 
ceiling,  which  is  not  working,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  there  must  be  a  better 
way  of  achieving  this  highly  desirable 
and  important  result. 

Our  present  system  of  attempting  to 
stabilize  our  country  has  produced  tre- 
mendous tensions  and  hardships  and  has 
threatened  this  country  WHh  financial 
paralysis.  \ 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  MiMr.  Carl 
Williams,  a  member  of  m>'  staff  and 
former  director  of  finance  for  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  who  has  worked  on  this 
bill  for  the  past  several  months. 

This  bill  contains  three  features.  It 
provides  for  a  Fiscal  Stabilization  Board. 
Second,  it  provides  the  President  with 
authority:  to  adjust  our  income  taxes 
either  up'or  down  by  10  percent.  Finally, 
it  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fiscal  stabilization  trust  fund,  into  which 
funds  produced  by  upward  adjustments 
of  income  taxes  would  be  funneled. 

In  m>'  judgment,  this  legislation  will 
provide  an  effective,  flexible,  workable 
tool  to  assist  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  our  efforts  to  produce  a  strong, 
stable,  prosperous  economy  in  which  all 
Americans  can  share. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  for  manj-  years  made 
larger  expenditures  than  its  receipts. 
From  June  30,  1961,  through  March  31. 
1970.  the  Government  spent  $84.3  billion 
more  than  it  received,  raising  the  inter- 
est-bearmg  public  debt  from  $286  billion 
to  $370  billion. 

The  cost  of  servicing  the  Federal  debt 
in  1961  was  S8.8  biUion  a  year.  It  has 
now  skyrocketed  to  S20.2  billion.  During 
this  period  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased to  the  point  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer's  dollar  has 
declined  by  almost  30  percent. 

The  growth  of  inflation  in  recent  years 
has  brought  about  intolerable  conditions 
in  the  domestic  economy  by  its  adverse 
effects  on  the  poor  and  aged,  and  its 
equally  serious  effects  on  the  balance  of 
payments.  It  is  therefore  no  siu-prlse  that 


there  has  been  for  some  time  widespread 
dissatisfaction  in  the  countrj'  about  the 
Federal  Government's  methods  of 
domestic  financial  housekeeping,  and 
moreover,  there  has  been  considerable 
anxiety  about  the  future  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar which  is  the  anchor  to  the  interna- 
tional financial  system  of  exchange. 

The  Government  establishment  must 
liave  the  means  to  stabilize  the  economy 
and  to  promote  orderly  growth.  The  two 
main  instruments  available  to  achieve 
these  goals  are  monetary  policy  admin- 
istered by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  by  regulating 
tlie  cost  and  availability  of  money  and 
capital,  and  fiscal  policy  executed  by  the 
-Administration  in  the  disbursement  of 
funds,  and  by  the  Congress  in  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  funds. 

Presumably,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  administration,  and  the  Con- 
gress cooperate  closely  to  achieve  the 
same  goals.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Fed  is  more  concerned  aboiU  stability, 
the  administration  is  morP^oncerned 
about  growth  and  unemployment,  and 
the  Congress  tend^>  to  appropriate  more 
funds  than  can  be  financed  from  current 
revenues. 

One  cannot  help  but  look  at  the  com- 
plex character  of  the  structure  of  the 
countr\-'s  financial  management  and 
wonder  how  it  can  possibly  work  efB- 
ciently  considering  the  different  con- 
straints and  influences  affecting  each 
one  of  these  three  entities. 

There  is  in  ever>-  private  enterprise 
economy  the  inherent  problem  of  recur- 
ring business  cycles.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  or  read  about  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  knows  that  such  tragedy  must 
not  happen  again.  The  five  recessions  ob- 
served .n  the  post  World  War  II  period 
have  been  rather  mild  and  short  lived. 
This  may  be  at  least  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cconomj-  now  has  a  nimi- 
ber  of  potent  biult-in  stabilizers.  There 
IS,  nevertheless,  the  potential  danger  that 
a  major  recession  can  happen  and  this 
thought  alone  lias  created  a  bias  in  our 
iliinking:  we  prefer  to  see  tiie  Federal 
Government  overstimulate  the  economy 
rather  than  understimulate  it.  For  this 
rea.son  many  prefer  an  "active"  fiscal 
policy  as  witnessed  by  the  Federal  tax 
reductions  cf  1964  and  1965. 

The  counterpart  of  such  an  active  fis- 
cal policy  is  the  need  to  equally  quickly 
trim  Federal  expenditures,  to  reduce  ap- 
propriations, and  or  to  raLse  taxes  when 
the  overall  level  of  expenditures  in  the 
economy  goes  far  beyond  the  country's 
capacity  to  produce.  Existing  counter- 
parts do  not  appear  to  work  well  because 
the  ConM:re.ss  keeps  on  appropriating 
more  fimds  for  new  programs.  In  total 
the.'^e  cannot  be  financed  from  the  cur- 
rent flow  of  revenue  and  thus  deficit 
financing  and  inflation  follows. 

The  underlying  cyclical  instability  in 
our  economy  requires  a  clear  and  irrev- 
ocable commitment  by  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment to  combat  recessions.  This 
responsibility  may  at  times  require  con- 
.scious  creation  of  Federal  deficits. 
Without  such  a  commitment  the  coun- 
tr>''s  businessmen  and  private  investors 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  to  make 
long-term  capital  investments  in  busi- 


ness. They  make  these  investments  be- 
cause there  is  the  confidence  now  that 
the  economy  will  continue  to  be  both 
prosperous  and  stable.  New  investment 
in  modernization  and  expansion  of  busi- 
ness and  industry'  is  one  of  the  main- 
springs of  rising  productivity.  This  con- 
fidence, even  if  based  on  an  inflationary 
bias  of  big  business  and  organized  labor, 
must  not  be  shaken,  and  it  need  not  be. 
However,  while  maintaining  confidence 
and  prosperity  in  the  business  commu- 
nity, there  is  ample  opportunity  within 
the  course  of  the  business  cycle  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  keep  Federal  def- 
icits and  inflation  in  better  check  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  recent  past. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  become  more  circumspect 
in  appropriating  funds  for  new  Federal 
programs  that  require  deficit  financing 
and  fuel  the  forces  of  inflation.  In  this 
no  one  questions  the  success  of  either  the 
Congress  to  enact  good  legislation,  or  the 
success  of  the  private  enterprise  system. 
Our  private  enteiT)rise  system  has  been 
a  remarkable  engine  for  progress.  It  has 
provided  opportunities  for  private  initia- 
tive and  innovation,  and  it  has  produced 
a  higher  standard  of  living  than  any 
nation  in  the  world.  Yet,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Two  of  these  problems  are  the 
large  minority  of  our  citizens  who  have 
not  fully  shared  In  this  prosperity,  and 
the  recurring  and  increasingly  important 
problem  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  inflation  is  a  cruel 
enemy.  By  distorting  the  distribution  of 
income,  it  most  deeply  hurts  the  poor  and 
the  aged.  These  are  the  people  living  on 
fixed  incomes  and  whose  incomes  do  not 
rise  with  the  cost  of  living.  They  are 
cruelly  punished  by  the  declining  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  income  caused  by 
inflation.  In  addition,  the  rapid  decline 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in 
recent  years  endangers  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  as 
it  undermines  the  strength  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  in  international  finance  and  in- 
vestments. The  comfortable  surplus  on 
current  account  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, averaging  some  $4  billion  in  the 
fifties  and  early  sixties,  is  now  virtually 
gone.  As  a  result,  the  dollar's  position  in 
the  world  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and 
as  a  reserve  asset  has  come  into  question 
and  may  cause  a  run  on  the  U.S.  gold 
supply. 

This  course  of  events  alone  suggests 
that  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  question 
the  process  by  which  this  stability  and 
growth  is  achieved:  that  is,  the  countiT's 
■financial  management." 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need 
for  both  the  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  ha\e  the  power 
and  flexibility  to  provide  im;;etus  to  the 
economy  when  either  a  recession  is 
tiireatening,  or  the  need  to  have  the 
resources  to  dampen  the  economy  when 
an  excessive  boom  and  resultant  insta- 
bility is  developing.  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous spurts  in  Federal  expenditures 
in  the  post-World  War  II  period,  for  new 
military  outlays  and  expanding  social 
programs  and  the  large  accompanying 
Fedefal  deficits  when  the  economy  is  al- 
readi'  moving  ahead  at  full  employment 
levels,  some  new  rules  are  necessarj'  if 
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this  country  is  to  keep  infiationaiT  forces 
under  control. 

As  pointed  out  above,  large  Federal 
budgetary  deficits  added  to  all  other  pri- 
vate and  public  expenditures  in  a  fully 
employed  economy  are  inflationary.  If 
new  large  Federal  spending  programs 
are  essential  for  national  defense  or  for 
some  other  national  emergency,  cither 
other  Federal  expenditures  should  be 
trimmed  and  or  expenditures  in  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  should  be  reduced 
to  insure  an  orderly  process  of  growth 
and  stability. 

The  most  rocent  effort  to  curb  spiral- 
ing  inflation,  the  10-p>ercent  income  tax 
surcharge,  has  failed  because  the  foibles 
of  politics  prohibited  its  being  placed 
into  effect  at  the  proper  time  for  it  to 
have  the  desired  psychological  effect. 
When  it  was  finally  effective,  the  Gov- 
ernment injected  it  into  the  spending 
stream,  instead  of  withholding  it.  as  the 
Keynesian  theory  dictates.  This  had  the 
unfortimate  effect  of  heating  the  econ- 
omy more  than  it  likely  would  have 
otherwise,  because  had  this  money  been 
.  left  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  at  least 
some  of  it  would  have  been  saved. 

Another  glaring  inadequacy  in  the 
way  we  handle  the  country's  financial 
and  monetarj'  affairs  is  the  annual  cyn- 
ical exercise  of  raising  the  public  debt 
limit.  The  Senate  engaged  in  this  prac- 
tice a  few  days  ago. 

Last  year,  and  again  this  week,  I  voted 
against  extending  the  debt  limit  as  a 
protest  against  the  continuation  of  a 
useless,  ineffective  system  which  must 
be  changed.  In  doing  so,  I  stated  that 
like  many  Americans,  I  have  long  op- 
posed the  phony  and  meaningless  Fed- 
eral debt  ceiling  as  an  effective  control 
upon  spending  practices.  The  spectacle 
of  one  administration  and  Congress  ap- 
propriating far  in  excess  of  the  Govern- 
ment's anticipated  income  and  then  rou- 
tinely voting  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
has  come  to  be  repugnant  to  citizens 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
financial  stability  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
better  method  must  be  found  to  manage 
the  financial  affairs  of  this  Nation — a 
workable  plan  for  fiscal  stabilization. 
I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  Fiscal  Stabilization  Board  to 
advise  the  President  on  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  conditions  of  the  country  and 
to  authorize  him  to  raise  or  lower  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  as  a  means  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  economy. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  board  of  seven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  would  be  a  bipartisan  board, 
and,  in  order  to  provide  a  balance  of 
opinion,  it  would  consist  of  two  members 
who  have  a  background  of  business  man- 
agement, two  representing  labor's  views, 
one  with  a  Government  background,  one 
from  the  academic  commimlty  and  one 
at-large  member. 

Board  members  will  serve  7-year  stag- 
gered terms,  and  will  be  paid  salaries 
cpmmenstirate  with  those  drawn  by 
rnembers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  Board  will  have  the  responsibility 
to  monitor  the  fiscal  and  monetary  con- 
ditions of  the  United  States  and  to  ad- 
vise the  President  accordingly.  It  will 


also  be  empowered  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  make  necessar>'  adjust- 
ments In  the  Federal  income  tax  in  order 
to  achieve  economic  stability.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board,  the  Pres- 
ident could  either  raise  or  lower  taxes, 
but  would  be  limited  to  an  adjustment 
of  10  percent  either  way. 

The  President's  authority  would  be 
limited  to  adjusting  taxes  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  stabilizing  the  national  econ- 
omy in  order  to  provide  full  employment, 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  maintain  the  stability  of  the  mon- 
etary system,  or  insure  an  orderly  and 
healthy  rate  of  economic  growth. 

The  President  would  be  required  to 
prepare  and  submit  a  tax  adjustment 
plan  which  would  go  into  effect  within 
30  days,  unless  during  that  period  of  time 
either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
passes  a  resolution  disapproving  of  the 
plan. 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  in- 
cludes provisions  for  the  accimiulation  of 
revenues  received  by  the  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  an  upward  tax  adjustment  to  a 
fiscal  stabilization  trust  fund.  Revenues 
transferred  to  the  trust  fund  may  not  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  so  long  as 
the  tax  increase  remains  in  effect.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  these  moneys  may 
be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury to  the  general  fimd  during  periods 
when  a  minus  tax  adjustment  Is  in  effect. 
These  provisions  are  intended  to  assist  in 
stabilizing  the  economy  by  withdrawing 
funds  from  the  economy  stream  during 
inflationary  periods  and  having  them 
available  for  expenditure  when  the  econ- 
omy shows  signs  of  receding. 

"This  provision  is  superior  to  the  pres- 
ent system  which  has  resulted  in  the 
Government  taking  increased  amounts  of 
money  from  its  citizenry  in  the  name  of 
economic  stabilization  only  to  have  these 
funds  spent  by  the  Congress.  The  result 
has  been  as  mentioned  earlier,  not  de- 
flationary, but  rather  inflationary. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  18  months 
ago,  I  have  been  concerned  with  this 
problem  and  have  sought  diligently  for 
a  method  by  which  we  could  avoid  the 
kind  of  situation  we  have  in  our  economy 
today.  My  staff  and  I  have  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  study  and  research 
to  this  matter.  Conferences  have  been 
held  with  economists,  businessmen,  rep- 
resentatives of  various  Federal  agencies. 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  emd 
many  others.  These  discussions  have  pro- 
duced many  worthwhile  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions. We  have  drafted  and  ultimately 
rejected  several  plans  involving  different 
approaches  to  the  problem.  The  proposal 
we  have  finally  developed  is  far  from 
perfect,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable 
begirming  point  which  will  be  helpful  to 
the  Congress  in  arriving  at  an  improved 
system  of  economic  stabilization. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  provide  the  Chief  Executive 
of  this  coimtry  with  a  versatile  effective 
tool  to  assist  him  in  this  vitally  important 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  stable 
and  vigorous  national  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  4056)  is  as  follows: 


S.  4056 
A  bin  to  establish  a  Fiscal  Stabilization 
Board  as  an  independent  agency  of  the 
Government,  and  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  recommendation  of  the  Board 
but  subject  to  disapproval  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress,  to  increase  or  decrease 
Federal  Income  taxes  in  order  to  stabilize 
the  economy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Fiscal  Stabill2^ation  Act 
of  i970". 

TITLE  I— FISCAL  STABILIZATION  BOARD 
Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  board. 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Government  a  Plfic&l 
Stabilization  Board  (hereinafter  referred  .to 
as  the  "Board") . 

(bi  The  Board  shall  consist  of  seven  Mem- 
bers app>ointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate*  Not 
more  than  four  Members  may  be  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party.  Two  Members 
shall  have  had  experience  in  management, 
two  shall  have  had  experience  in  the  field  of 
labor,  one  shall  have  had  experience  in  gov- 
ernment, and  one  shall  have  had  experience 
In  academic  affairs. 

(c)  Each  Member  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  seven  years,  except  that  the  terms  of 
the  Members  first  appointed  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  at  the  end  of  one.  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years,  respectively, 
from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  first 
Member.  The  term  of  each  Member  there- 
after appointed  shall  commence  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed.  A  Member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Board  occurring  before  the  end  of  a  term  of 
office  shall  serve  under  such  app>olntment 
only  for  the  remainder  of  that  term. 

(d)  Pour  Members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  A  vacancy  in  the  Board 
shall  not  affect  its  powers.  No  Member  ?hall. 
during  his  term  of  office,  engage  in  any  voca- 
tion or  employment  other  than  the  work  of 
the  Board. 

(e)  A  Member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  President  only  for 
inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
in  office. 

Sec.  102.  Chairman:  Salaries. 

(a)  The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Board 
to  serve  as  Chairman.  No  Member  may  serve 
as  Chairman  for  a  total  period  of  more  than 
two  years  during  each  term  of  his  office  as 
a  Member  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Section  5313  of  \ltle  5,  United  States 
Code,  (relating  to  positions  at  level  11  of 
the  Executive  Schedule)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(20)  Chairman,  Fiscal  Stabilization 
Board." 

(c)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  (relating  to  positions  at  level  in  of  the 
Executive  Schedule)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(55)   Members.       Federal       Stabilization 
Board." 
Sec.  103.  Functions  and  Duties. 

(a)  It  shall stoe  the  function  and  duty  of 
tbie  Board —      ^ 

(1)  to  monitor  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
conditions  of  the  United  States  and  to  advise 
the  President  with  respect  thereto,  and 

(2)  to  recommend  to  the  President  action 
to  be  taken  by  him  to  stablMze  the  national 
economy  pursuant  to  tJie  authority  con- 
ferred by  part  vn  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

A  recommendation  to  the  President  under 
paragraph  (2)  may  be  made  only  upmn  the 
aSlrmatlve  vote  of  at  least  four  Members  of 
the  Board. 
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(b»  The  Board  shall,  on  or  before  January 
31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  setting  forth — 

(1)  Its  activities  dutlng  the  preceding 
year, 

(2)  lt«  Judgment  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
and  moneUiry  conditions  of  the  United 
States  during  the  preceding  year,  and 

(3)  Its  Judgment  with  respect  to  the  an- 
ticipated fiscal  and  monetary  conditions  of  ^ 
the  United  States  for  the  year  In  which  such 
report  Is  submitted. 

Sec.  104.  Powers. 

(al  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  comfiensatlon  of  such  officers  and 
employees,  and  prescribe  their  functions  and 
duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  It  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duties. 

^bl  The  Board  is  authorized  to  obtain  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5    United  States  Code. 

(C)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  procure 
information,  data,  and  statistics  from  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government, 
and  the  head  of  each  such  department  or 
agency  Is  authorized,  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  to  furnish  such 
publication,  data,  and  statistics  to  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
publications  as  It  determines  necessary  or 
desirable  In  carrying  out  lt«  functions  and 
duties. 

le)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  adopt, 
alter,  and  use  a  seal  and  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  determines  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  carrying  out  its  function* 
and  duties.  * 

Sec.    105.    Axitborizatlon    of    appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each   fiscal  year   such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 
TITLE      n— ADJUSTMENT      OP      INCOME 

TAXES      FOR      ECONOinC      STABILIZA- 
TION 

Sec.  201.  Tax  Adjustment  Plans. 

(a)  In  general — Subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  determination  of  tax  liability) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PAKT    Vn — TAX    ADJUSTMENT    PLANS 

"Sec.  59a.  Findings  and  policy. 
"Sec.  59b.  Tax  adjustment  plans. 
"Sec.  59c.  Contents  and  duration  of  tax  ad- 
justment plans. 
"Sec.  59d.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

"(a)  PnnjiNcs. — The  Congress  finds  that 
the  achievement  of  reasonable  economic  sta- 
bility and  optimal  levels  of  employment  re- 
quires a  flexible  fiscal  policy  responsive  to 
changing  conditions.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that,  within  the  limitations  and  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  this  part,  such  a  policy 
requires  an  Improved  procedure  to  make 
timely  adjustments  In  the  amounts  of  in- 
come taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter. 

"(b1  Policy. — The  President  shall  exercTse 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  part  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  stabiUzlne  the  national 
economy  in  order  (1)  to  achieve  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  ESnployment  Act 
of  1946.  (2)  to  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  (3)  to  maintain  the  sta- 
bility of  the  monetary  system,  or  (4)  to  In-. 
sure  an  orderly  and  healthy  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

"Sec.  59b.  Tax  Adjustment  Plins. 

"(a)   Pei3>ar.\tion      and      Submission     to 

CONGEESS. 

"(1)  In  GENiat.\L. — When  the  President  de- 
termines that  an  adjustment  in  the  taxes 
imposed  by  this  chapter  Is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  stated 
in  section  59a.  he  shall  prepare  a  tax  adjust- 


ment plan  and  transmit  the  plan   (bearing 
an  identification  number)    to  the  Congress.  ^ 

"(2)  LiMrrATiONs. — A  tax  adjustment 
plan — 

"(A)  may  be  submitted  by  the  President 
only  If,  within  90  days  prior  thereto,  the  Fis- 
cal Stabilization  Board  has  recommended 
to  the  President  that  he  exercise  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  part, 

"(B)  may  not  propose  a  plus  or  minus 
tax  adjustment  percentage  greater  than  that 
reconunended  to  the  President  by  the  Fiscal 
Stablllza«-lon   Board,  and 

"(C)  may  not  propose  a  longer  effective 
period  for  tax  adjustment  than  that  recom- 
mended to  the  President  by  the  Fiscal  Sta- 
bilization Board. 

Only  one  tax  adjustment  plan  may  be  in  ef- 
fect at  any  time. 

"(b)  How  SUBMITTED. — The  President  Shall 
have  a  tax  adjustment  plan  delivered  to  both 
Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
while  it  is  in  session.  In  his  message  trans- 
mitting a  tax  adjustment  plan,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  specify  the  reasons  for  submitting 
the  plan  to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  Disapproval  BY  CoNORiss. — 
"(1)  In  general. — A  tax  adjustment  plan 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  30  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  Is  transmitted  to  it  unless,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the 
30-day  period,  either  House  of  the  Congress 
passes  a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that 
such  House  disapproves  the  tax  adjustment 
plan. 

"(2)  Continuity  of  session. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  the  continuity  of  a  session  shall  be 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die:  and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  cither  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  30-day 
period. 

"(d)  Pcblication. — Any  proposed  tax  ad- 
justment plan  shall  be  printed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  any  tax  adjustment  plan 
which  takes  effect  shall  be  printed  In  the 
Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
public  laws. 

"Sec.    59c.  Contents    and   Duration    of   Tax 
Adjustment  Plans, 
"(a)   In  General. — A  tax  adjustment  plan 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  59b 
shall— 

"(1)  specify  a  plus  or  minus  tax  adjust- 
ment percentage, 

"(2)  specify  its  effective  date  (which  may 
be  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress). 

"(3)  specify  the  termination  date  for  the 
change  in  taxes  or  provide  that  the  change 
made  by  the  plan  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
a  termination  date  Is  provided  by  law  or  by 
a  later  tax  adjustment  plan, 

"(4)  prescribe  tables  which  shall  apply,  in 
lieu  of  the  tables  contained  in  section  3402 
(relating  to  Income  tax  collected  at  source), 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the  period 
specified  in  the  plan,  and 

"1 5)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
President  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  the  plan. 

"(b)  Special  Provisions^ — A  tax  adjust- 
ment plan  may — 

"(1)  provide  tables  specifying  the  amount 
of  additional  tax  or  reduction  in  tax  within 
specified  adjusted  tax  brackets. 

"(2)  exempt  taxpayers  whose  adjusted  tax 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the 
plan  from  any  Increase  in  tax  provided  by 
the  plan. 

"(3)  provide  that  any  decrease  In  tax  pro- 
vided by  the  plan  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  taxpayers  whose  adjusted  tax  exceeds  the 
amount  specified  In  the  plan,  and 


"(4)  specify  different  tax  adjustment  per- 
centages (plus  or  minus)  for  different  tax- 
able years  or  other  periods  specified  in  the 
pian. 

"(c)  Duration. — A  tax  adjustment  plan 
which  has  taken  effect  shall  continue  In  ef- 
fect until: 

"(1)  The  date  (If  any)  specified  In  the  plan 
for  its  termination; 

"(2)  The  date  specified  In  a  new  tax  ad- 
justment plan  which  takes  effect  as  provided 
by  section  59b:  or 

"(3)  The  date  provided  by  law  enacted 
after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

•(d)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purpose  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Tax  adjustment  pkrcentaok. — The 
term  'tax  adjustment  percentage'  means  the 
percentage,  not  greater  than  10  percent, 
specified  In  a  tax  adjustment  plan  as  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  adjusted  tax  for  any 
taxable  year  Is  to  be  Increased  or  decreased 
under  the  plan. 

"(2)  Adjusted  tax. — The  term  'adjusted 
tax"  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year, 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  ouch  tax- 
able year,  determined  without  regard  to — 

"(A)  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  part,  sec- 
tion 56  (relating  to  minimum  tax),  section 
871(a)  (relating  to  tax  on  nonresident  alien 
individuals),  and  section  881  (relating  to 
tax  on  Income  of  foreign  corporations  not 
connected  with  United  States  business) ;  and 

"(B)  any  Increases  in  tax  under  section 
47(a)  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc., 
of  section  38  property)   or  section  614(c)  (4) 

(C)  (relating  to  Increase  In  tax  for  deduc- 
tions under  section  615(a)  prior  to  aggrega- 
tion). 

and  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  credit  which  would  be  al- 
lowable under  section  37  (relating  to  retire- 
ment Income)  if  no  tax  were  Imposed  by  this 
section  for  such  taxable  year. 
"Sec.  69d.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

"(a)  Special  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  to  the  extent  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  is  attributable  (imder  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  a  tax  imposed  by  another  section  of  this 
chapter,  such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Im- 
posed by  such  other  section. 

"(b)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Cobpora- 
tions  and  DrvniENDS  on  Certain  PazncRREO 
Stock. —  In  computing,  for  a  taxable  year  of 
a  corporation,  the  fraction  described  In — 

"(1)  section  244(a)(2),  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  dividends  received  on 
the  preferred  stock  of  a  public  utility, 

"(2)  section  247(a)  (2),  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  dividends  paid 
by  a  public  utility,  or 

"(3)  section  922(2).  relating  to  special 
deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations. 

the  denominator  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  Increased  or  decreased  to  reflect  the  tax 
adjustment  percentage. 

"(c)  Shareholders  of  Regulated  Invest- 
ment Companies. — In  computing  the  amount 
of  tax  deemed  paid  under  section  8.52(b)(3) 

(D)  (11)  and  the  adjustment  to  basis  described 
in  section  852(b)  (3)  (D)  (ill)  .the  percentages 
set  forth  therein  shall  be  adjusted  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  to  reflect  the  tax  adjustment 
percentage." 

(b)  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  21  (a^  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  effect  of  changes 
in  tax  rates  during  taxable  year)  is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  below  paragraph  (2) 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  the 
amount  of  a  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  Is 
Increased  or  decreased  under  part  VTI  (re- 
lating  to   tax   adjustment   plans)    such    In- 
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crease  or  decrease  shall  be  deemed  a  change 
In  the  rate  of  tax  of  such  tax  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection." 

(2)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  below  the  last  Item  thereof  the 
following: 

"Part  VII.  Tax  adjustment  plans." 
Sec.  202.  Effective  Date. 

The    amendments    made    by    section    201 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  ni— RULES  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 

ACTION  ON  TAX  ADJUSTMENT  PLANS 
Sec.    301.  Exercise   of   Rulemaking   Power. 

(a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion are  enacted  by  the  Congress : 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxtse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  such  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (b) ) ;  and  such  rules- 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  th^  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In^he  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House.       V 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the^  term 
"resolution"  means  only  a  resolution  of  dl^er 
of  the  two  Hotises  of  Congress,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "That  the disapproves  the  Tax 

Adjustment  Plan  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on ,  19 — .",  the 

first  blank  space  therein  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  resolving  House  and  the 
other  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropri- 
ately filled. 

(c)  All  resolutions  with  respect  to  a  tax 
adjustment  plan  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
shall  be  referred  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  all 
resolutions  with  respect  to  a  tax  adjustment 
plan  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

(d)(1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
tax  adjustment  plan  has  not  reported  It  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after 
Its  introduction.  It  shall  then  (but  not  be- 
fore) be  In  order  to  move  either  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  any  other 
resolution  with  resi>ect  to  such  tax  adjust- 
ment plan  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  tax 
adjustment  plan),  and  debate  thereon  shall 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  No  amend- 
ment to  such  motion  shall  be  In  order,  and 
it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motlcn  to  dls- 
chstfge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  vrith  respect  to  the 
same  tax  adjustment  plan. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  tax 
adjustment  plan.  It  shall  at  any  time  there- 
after be  In  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 


tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No 
amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  In  order 
and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagi'eed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  fur- 
ther to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  shall  be  in  order,  and  It  shall  not 
be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by 
which  the  resolution  i.s  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed 10. 

(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  tax  adjustment,  plan,  and  all  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decislrns  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Hcure  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  resolution  with  rcpect  to  a  tax  adjust- 
ment plan  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 
TITLE  IV— FISCAL  STABILIZATION 
TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  401.  Establishment 

There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Fiscal  Stabilization  Trust 
Fund"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Trust 
x  Fund").  The  Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of 
^^apiounts  appropriated  to  it  as  provided  in 
se^tlon^oa. 

Sec.  402.  Transfers  to  Trust  Fund  of  Amounts 
Equal    to    Tax    Increases    Under 
i  Tax  Adjustment  Plans. 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes 
received  in  the  Treasury  which  are  attribut- 
able to  tax  adjustment  plans  In  effect  under 
part  VII  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Whenever  a  tax  adjustment  plan  spec- 
ifying a  plus  tax  adjustment  percentage  Is 
in  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated by  subsection  (a)  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  "the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  him.  Proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  In  amounts  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  In  excess  cf  or  less  than 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 
Sec.  403.  Transfers     to     General     Fund     of 

Amoimts  Equal  to  Tax  Reduc- 
tions Under  Tax  Adjustment 
Plans. 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  amounts  equiv- 
alent to  the  reduction  In  taxes  (whether  by 
wav  of  credit  or  otherwise)  attributable  to 
tax  adju.stment  plans  In  effect  under  part  VII 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Whenever  a  tax  adjustment  plan  spec- 
ifying a  minus  tax  adjustment  percentage  Is 
In  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated by  subsection  (a)  from  the  Trust 
Fund  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  him.  Proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  In  amounts  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  In  execess  of  or  less  than 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 
Sec.  404.  Management  of  Trust  Fund. 

(a)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  moneys  In  the 
Trust  Fund  not  required  to  meet  with- 
drawals. Such  Investments  may  be  made 
only  In  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 


United  States  or  In  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States.  For  such  purpose,  such  obli- 
gations may  be  acquired  ( I )  on  original  issue 
at  the  Issue  price,  or  (11)  by  purchase  of 
outstanding  obligations  at  the  market  price. 
The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  issued"  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
at  par  of  special  obligations  exclusively  to 
the  Tnist  Fund.  Such  special  obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  Interest,  computed  as  to  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  such  Issue,  borne  by  all  market- 
able Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
Public  Debt;  except  that  where  such  average 
rate  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1 
percent,  the  rate  of  interest  of  such  special 
obligations  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  next  lower  than  such 
average  rate.  Such  special  obligations  shall 
be  issued  only  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  that  the  purchase  of  other 
Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States  on  original  Issue  or  at  the  market 
price.  Is  not  In  the  public  interest. 

(2  I  Any  obligation  Eusqulred  by  the  Trust 
Fund  (except  special  obligations  Issued  ex- 
clusively to  the  Trust  Fund)  may  be  sold 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  nu  r- 
ket  price,  and  such  special  obllgaUons  nriv 
be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 

(3)  The  Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  the  Congress  each 
year  on  the  financial  condition  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund. 
Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  Is  made. 


S  4057— INTRODUCTION  OF  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OF,  1969 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  for  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky <Mr.  Cook),  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc),  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  an4 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mt. 
DOMiNicK) ,  I  introduce  as  a  bill,  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  aiod  ask  that  the 
bill  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4057)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators^,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  an-l 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say.  however,  that  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  submitted  do  not 
affect  provisions  of  the  present  law 
which  were  intended  to  promote  and 
advance  coal  mine  health  and  safety.  In 
fact,  my  amendments  do  not  concern  at 
all  the  health  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  amendments  would  deal 
with  some  problems  which  I  predicted  in 
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the  debate  on  the  Senate  bill,  were  not 
properly  resolved  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation and  the  solutions  of  which  were 
not  adequately  advanced  at  the  time  by 
Mr.  O'Leary,  who  was  tlien  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  proposed  changes  concern  those 
provisions  of  the  law  requiring  a  certain 
type  of  braking  equipment  that  is  not 
now  available,  nor  will  be  available  for 
purchase,  and  those  provisions  relating 
to  the  location  of  mine  office  signs  and 
mine  maps,  fines  for  initial  violations, 
and  hearing  procedure  schedules.  There 
Is  a  sixth  amendment  proposed  in  the 
bill  which  I  intended  to  offer,  but  I  shall 
withhold  doing  so  today,  becau.-^e  I  want 
to  consider  the  language  further. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  revision  of  the  present 
law.  but  should  serve  as  a  firsl  step  to- 
ward securing  necessary  changes  in  the 
present  legislation.  As  we  acquire  more 
experience  with  the  operation  of  the 
new  legislation,  I  am  sure  that  additional 
amendments  will  be  needed  to  make  the 
1969  act  more  workable  and  flexible,  at 
the  same  time  reaffirming  those  provi- 
sions that  directly  contribute  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  miners. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  went  into  eff  ct  on 
March  28,  and  the  Department  of  t.ie  In- 
terior issued  its  initial  regulations  on 
April  1.  One  of  the  immediate  problems 
experienced  by  many  coal  mine  operators 
was  that  they  did  not  understand  the 
requirements  of  the  new  law  and  regu- 
lations and.  second,  they  did  not  have 
a  reasonable  time,  opportunity,  or  equip- 
ment available  once  they  comprehended 
the  requirements  to  bring  themselves 
into  compliance. 

When  the  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
bill  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  last  year, 
and  when  it  was  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  offered  an  amendment  both 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  to  re- 
tain the  distinction  between  gassy  and 
■nongas-sy  mines.  I  stated  that  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill  to  remove  the 
distinction  would  not  advance  coal  mine 
safety.  I  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
new  electrical  equipment  required  by  the 
Senate  bill  for  the  non  gassy  mines  could 
not  be  manufactured  and  made  available 
to  the  operators  within  the  prescribed 
time  limits  of  the  proposed  law. 

I  regret  that  the  then  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Mr.  O'Learv-.  did  not 
testify  before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  on  the  question  of 
the  cost  and  the  availability  of  the  equip- 
ment which  would  be  required,  when  the 
committee  was  considering  the  Senate 
bill.  However,  when  Mr.  O'Leary  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearing  on  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  budget  for  fiscal  1971,  in  February 
of  this  year,  I  requested  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distingiushed 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Bible)  that 
I  be  given  an  opportunity  to  question  Mr. 
O'Leary  on  the  subject  of  the  avail- 
ability of  equipment  and  Bureau  of  Mines' 
enforcement  procedures  under  the  new- 
law.  In  his  answers,  Mr.  O'Leary  readily 
admitted  that  much  of  the  new  equip- 
ment, for  example,  required  to  be  in- 


stalled by  March  of  1971.  would  not  be 
available,  and  that  the  operator  acting  in 
good  faith  would  nevertheless  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  act  and  subject  to  penalty 
and  fine,  altliough  a  nominal  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  Mr.  O'Leary's  answers  to  Senator 
Bible's  questions  and  my  questions  on 
this  and  related  matters  be  nicluded  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Training  op  Mine  Inspectors 

Senator  Bible.  You  .are  proposing  a  $700.- 

000  increase  up  to  $1,324,000  for  training  mine 
Inspectors,  indicating  that  the  funds  are  for 
initial  training  of  new  personnel  to  be  em- 
ployed during  fiscal  year  1971.  This  appears  to 
be  Just  about  a  doubling  of  the  prior  ap- 
propriation;   Is  this   correct? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Tes;  it  is  a  massive  Increase  In 
the  work  force  to  comply  with  this  new  act. 

Senator  Bible.  What  did  you  do  with  the 
funds  you  had  in  the  past  fiscal  year?  Did 
you  have  about  $624,000  In  the  current  year? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  It  is  right  in  that  level.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  we  are  running  two  and 
possibly  three  major  training  cycles.  We  have 
one  now  going  on  at  Mount  Hope  which  will 
be  a  4-month  cycle  with  50  people  Involved. 
We  have  one  soon  to  commence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia. 

I  believe  we  are  planning  another  one  In 
Pittsburgh  as  soon  as  the  intake  of  new  per- 
sonnel warrants  that,  and  that  is  how  we  will 
spend  the  $600, 000-odd  for  this  year. 

Senator  Bible.  What  about  your  training 
in  1971? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  During  the  remainder  of  1970 
and  during  1971  we  will  be  bringing  in  sev- 
eral hundred  new  inspectors,  and  we  will  have 
to  provide  for  their  training.  We  will  simply 
add  training  units  to  the  facility  which  is 
now  located  at  Mount  Hope,  and  we  will  aug- 
ment the  work  at  the  tJniverslty  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  continuing  the 
old  training  programs  but.  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  Involved  in  that  contract  with  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  that  Senator  Byrd 
and  I  discussed  in  which  the  new  training 
program  Is  being  outlined.  At  the  moment, 
we  are  having  to  make  do  with  what  we  have. 
We  hope  to  improve  that  in  the  relatively 
near  future. 

ASSISTANCE    REQLESTED    BY    COAL    MINING 
I.NDVSTRY 

Senator  Bible.  It  is  Indicated  that  the  coal 
mine  industry  is  seeking  health  and  safety 
assistance.  Just  what  type  of  assistance  gen- 
erally does  the  coal  industry  seek? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Well,  for  example,  either  this 
week  or  next  we  will  have  a  staff  of  experts 
going  to  a  mine  in  Oklahoma  which  had  16 
emissions  in  the  past  year.  Although  they 
are  pushing  a  lot  of  air  into  the  working 
areas  of  the  mine,  they  are  running  Into 
quite  hazardous  conditions.  We  are  taking 
some  ventilation  people  out  there.  I  might 
say  In  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  probably 
have  about  half  a  dozen  people  fully  qualified 
in  ventilation  and  they  represent  50  per- 
cent of  the  trained  people  In  ventilation  In 
the  country.  We  are  taking  our  own  people 
out  to  see  If  we  can  provide  some  assistance 
In  ventilation  so  we  can  eliminate  this  one 
problem. 

Senator  Bible.  Do  the  mining  companies 
contribute  anything  to  that  work? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  No,  sir.  We  feel  it  Is  fully 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  overall  signif- 
icance of   the  result.   One  of  the  questions 

1  had  when  I  first  heard  about  this  was:  Are 
we  comjDetlng  In  the  professional  field  on 
this?  The  competence  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  Is  so  unique  that  there  Is  no  com- 
petition. 


Similarly,  about  3  months  ago  there  was  a 
coal  outburst  In  a  mine  under  very  heavy 
overburden  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
In  this  case,  the  people  who  work  for  Tom 
Howard,  yho  was  up  before  you  this  morn- 
ing, were  requested  to  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations for  an  Improved  method.  The 
physical  situation  of  this  mine  Is  unlike  that 
which  we  find  In  other  areas.  They  are  oper- 
ating under  about  2.300  feet  of  overburden 
In  very  unstable  ground  and  the  pressures 
are  tremendous.  We  are  looking  at  that  In 
the  hope  that  we  can  come  up  with  some 
means  for  the  operation  to  continue  eco- 
nomically and  safely.  This  Is  the  sort  of  aF- 
sistance  that  is  contemplated. 

health  and  safety  GRANTS 

Senator  Bible.  You  are  asking  for  $400,000 
for  grants.  How  much  are  they  and  what  Is 
the  purpose  for  which  a  grant  Is  made  In 
health  and  safety? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Title  V  of  the  new  act  In- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  work  with 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  developing  criteria  for  these  grants. 
Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  working  with  his 
counterparts  In  the  two  other  agencies  look- 
ing toward  the  publication  of  some  form  of 
criteria  about  April  1.  but  at  the  moment  we 
have  no  really  defined  Ideas  as  to  how  this 
can  be  administered. 

Senator  Bible.  To  whom  would  a  grant  go? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Directly  to  the  State. 

Senator  Bible.  Is  It  matched  by  the  State? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  No.  sir.  The  law  has  a  specific 
formula  on  the  limit  of  such  grants  but 
there  Is  no  In-klnd  requirement  on  the 
Slate.  No  State  has  availed  Itself  of  the 
authority  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
It  for  a  number  of  years.  The  new  require- 
ment puts  no  matching  restriction  on  the 
funds. 

Senator  Bible.  There  are  coal  mining  prob- 
lems In  Kentucky.  If  that  State  wanted  a 
grant  of,  say,  $100,000,  what  would  have  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  grant?  Just  give  me  an 
example. 

Mr.  O'Leart.  To  revert  back  to  training, 
they  might  want  to  provide  for  an  Intensive 
course  In  ventilation  In  mine  air  control. 

Senator  Bible.  The  Bureau  of  Mlpes  within 
the  State  of  Kentucky  would  come  to  you 
ana  say.  "We  would  like  to  have  $100,000 
to  further  air  ventilation  In  the  mines  of 
Kentucky."  and  If  It  met  your  criteria,  you 
could  make  such  a  grant  to  the  State  of 
Kentucky  to  continue  research  and  educa- 
tion in  that  field? 

Mr,  O'Leary.  That  Is  correct.  In  one  Stat« 
which  heretofore  has  not  been  too  promi- 
nent m  this  area  there  is  a  tentative  plan 
to  do  some  reorganizing  of  the  State  In- 
spectors. The  paid  for  consultants  working 
on  the  plan  will  be  on  the  order  of  $2,200 
to  $2,500.  The  State  has  no  funds  for  this 
amount  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Weaver  to  look 
at  It.  We  have  these  funds  available  which 
can  be  so  Ion?  as  they  further  the  objectives 
of  the  act. 

HEALTH    AND    SAFETY    RESEARCH 

Senator  Bible.  I  have  two  more  questions 
on  health  and  safety  research.  You  are  p)ro- 
poslng  a  budget  of  some  $20,620,000,  an  In- 
crease of  about  $10,800,000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1970.  Please  de- 
scribe to  the  committee  what  will  be  done 
with  these  funds.  Indicating  particularly  the 
health  fields  which  will  be  examined. 

Mr.  O'Leary.  This  is  essentially  directed  to 
the  area  of  dust  control  which  I  covered  a 
few  moments  ago. 

safety  research 

Senator  Bible.  An  additional  $7.6  million  Is 
proposed  for  safety  research  in  coal  mine 
work.  Please  discuss  this  research. 

Mr.  O'Leary.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  help- 
ful aspects  of  this  legislation.  I  think  It  la 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  essentially  a  virgin 
field  here  for  Improvements  In  the  coal  mln- 
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Ing  technology.  The  coal  companies  have 
been  unable  to  afford  the  research  until  very 
recently.  I  do  not  know  but  I  have  heard  from 
such  people  as  the  dean  of  engineering  of 
the  Universtiy  of  Pennsylvania  that  all  of 
the  advanced  technology  In  the  last  20  years 
was  more  or  less  by  accident.  This  money 
will  be  used  by  Tom  Howard's  people  to  take 
a  look  at  how  to  design  Improved  systems, 
to  get,  first  of  all.  the  product,  because  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  pays  the  freight  and.  second- 
ly, to  achieve  the  safety.  I  think,  we  should 
have  in  mining  in  this  country,  and,  addi- 
tionally, accomplish  the  environmental  con- 
trol which  was  discussed  earlier.  The  market 
Is  now  ripe  for  this  and  this  is  the  best  way 
to  get  at  It. 

Senator  Bible.  Senator  Cooper  would  you 
like  to  ask  your  questions  now? 

Senator  Cooper.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again. 
Tlie  Mine  Health  Safety  Act  becomes  effec- 
tive March  30th.  does  it  not? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  That  Is  right. 

availability   of  permissible  hand-held 

EatJIPMENT 

Senator  Cooper.  I  think  it  Is  provided  In 
the  first  year  that  small  voltage  equipment 
must  be  Installed  In  all  mines,  certain  types 
of  equipment? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Yes.  the  permissible  hand- 
held equipment. 

Senator  Cooper  Is  that  equipment  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  It  Is  to  a  degree.  It  Is  not 
available  along  the  way  and.  of  course,  you 
.  can't   require   people   to   have   what   Is   not 
available. 

Senator  Cooper.  It  Is  not  available  now  to 
Install  In  mines. 

As  I  recall  the  mine  safety  bill,  there  are 
about  450  mines  which  were  formerly  termed 
gaseous  and  about  3,000  that  were  normally 
termed  nongaseous.  Now.  those  3.000  and  also 
others  that  did  not  use  this  type  of  equip- 
ment, first,  this  small  voltage  permissible 
equipment  must  be  Installed  and  within  a 
year? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Sir,  It  must  be  Installed  with- 
in a  year;  otherwise  the  operator  of  that  mine 
Is  technically  not  in  compliance  with  the 
statute  that  the  Congress  enacted.  If  he  Is 
technically  not  In  compliance  with  the  act, 
we  will  not  have  any  choice  In  that  matter, 
but  the  penalty  can  be  essentially  nominal. 
As  the  equipment  becomes  available,  and 
then  the  operator  has  not  availed  hlmselL-^ 
of  the  equipment  and  continues  to  be  onl^^h' 
compliance,  then  under  the  statute  that?he 
Congress  enacted,"  the  penalty  will  rise  ac- 
cordingly. 

Senator  Copper.  Your  testimony  Is.  It  is  not 
Immediately  available? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  There  are  some  machines  that 
have  not  been  manufactured  lor  years. 

Senator  Cooper.  Do  you  anticipate  equip- 
ment of  this  first  type  will  be  available  In 
March  of  1971? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  The  equipment  would  prob- 
ably not  be  available  to  cover  all  circum- 
stances. 

Senator  Cooper.  In  the  event  this  equip- 
ment Is  not  available  to  all  mine  operators, 
win  the  mine  operators  who  do  not  have 
this  equipment  available  to  them  be  pe- 
nalized? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  As  I  pointed  out.  he  will  be 
technically  not  In  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ard that  you  enacted,  and  under  the  act  the 
Secretary  of  the  "interior  has  no  alternative 
when  someone  Is  out  of  compliance  but  to 
assess  a  penalty.  However,  the  size  of  the 
penalty  can  be  nominal;  It  would  not  be  a 
crippling  penalty. 

Senator  Cooper.  600  of  the  mines  In  my 
State  make  every  effort  to  obtain  this  equip- 
ment or  attempt  to  build  It  themselves.  Will 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  close  them  down  If  they 
cannot  be  In  compliance? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  nort 
close  down  anyone  unless  there  is  imminent 
danger  under  essentially  the  same  rules  we 


use  now  or  unless  there  is  unwarranted  fail- 
ure to  comply. 

Senator  Cooper.  Where  a  good  faith  effort 
la  made,  they  will  not  be  closed  down  except 
where  there  is  imminent  danger? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Or  unless  there  is  unwar- 
ranted failure.  If  the  man  is  making  an  effort 
to  get  Into  compliance  with  the  act,  we 
would  not  close  him  down,  unless  there  Is 
Imminent  danger. 

Senator  Cooper.  This  is  a  problem  we  had 
in  the  development  of  this  bill,  as  you  will 
recall,  Senator  Bible. 

penalty  for  noncompliance 

Senator  Bible.  If  I  understood  Mr.  O'Leary 
correctly  in  this  period  March  30,  1970,  to 
March  31.  1971,  If  mining  company  "X"  does 
everything  it  can  do  to  comply  with  this  per- 
missible equipment  and  if  it  tries  to  get  the 
equipment  and  cannot  do  so,  then  I  under- 
stand him  to  say  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
while  it  Is  mandatory  that  he  hold  the  owner 
of  company  "X"  In  noncompliance,  neverthe- 
less, his  mine  will  not  be  closed  down,  but  I 
think  you  said  a  nominal  penalty  could  be 
imposed.  What  does  that  mean?  If  a  man  Is 
doing  the  best  he  can  to  conform  and  he 
cannot  get  the  equipment  because  it  is  not 
available,  it  looks  like  he  is  acting  in  good 
faith.  Therefore,  what  kind  of  penalty  would 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  impose? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Where  the  man  was  acting  in 
absolutely  good  faith  and  there  was  no  im- 
minent danger  present,  I  would  expect  that 
the  fine  would  be  an  amount  that  slr^ply 
would  not  bother  the  man. 

Senator  Bible.  Is  that  $5,  $10,  $30,  $50? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  It  would  be  my  recommenda- 
tion that  It  be  even  lower  than  that — per- 
haps $1. 

Senator  Bible.  If  the  little  mining  operator 
Is  doing  his  best  to  conform  and  It  Is  not  a 
dangerous  mine  and  he  cannot  get  the  equip- 
ment to  comply.  It  seems  a  little  unfair  to 
fine  him  very  much. 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Senator  Bible,  this  might  seem 
like  an  unreasonable  box  we  placed  ourselves 
In.  but  I  would  like  you  to  know  I  was  the 
one  who  recommended  that  there  be  no  op- 
tion. I  recognized  from  the  outset,  where 
there  was  every  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  per- 
form, that  you  could  not  put  an  actual  pen- 
alty on  the  "operation.  The  fellow  Is  technical- 
ly in  noncompliance  and  technically  we  must 
fine  him  under  the  law,  but  we  will  not  ex- 
pect the  fine,  in  the  circumstances  we  have 
described  here,  to  represent  any  real  hard- 
ship. In  the  circumstances  where  he  makes 
no  effort  to  procure  the  equipment  or  If  im- 
minent danger  Is  present,  then  he  Is  not  In 
compliance  and  we  must  act  accordingly. 

Senator  Bible.  I  understand  your  second 
illustration. 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
calls  for  one  further  rejoinder.  In  my  view, 
if  we  cause  wholesale  closures  of  coal  mines, 
as  a  result  of  the  first  few  months'  imple- 
mentation of  this  act.  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
will  have  failed.  We  are  not  simply  police- 
men. We  have  other  responsibilities.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  has  some  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  supply  of  fuels  but  by  no  means 
is  this  our  total  responsibility.  If  by  unwise 
or  Imprudent  administration  of  this  act  we 
damage  the  mining  industry,  we  will  have 
failed  In  our  total  responsibility  to  the  public 
of  this  country.  I  have  heard  these  charges 
that  everybody  is  going  to  be  closed  down  by 
April  15.  and  so  on,  and  I  will  tell  you  that 
to  the  degree  that  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  It,  It  simply  will  not  occur.  We  will  do 
what  the  Congress  requires  us  to  do  bnt  we 
will  do  it  with  prudence  with  the  spirit  of 
the  overall  congressional  Intent. 

Senator  Bible.  Thank  you.  Mr.  O'Leary. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  am  glad  to  hear  what 
you  said  about  the  nominal  penalty  and 
where  a  mine  will  not  be  closed  down  where 
a  good  faith  effort  Is  made  and  the  equip- 
ment cannot  be  secured.  I  cannot  yet  see 


why  a  penalty  could  be  imposed  If  a  person 
cannot  meet  the  test.  I  think  it  Is  wrong, 
absolutely  WTong. 
permissible  heavy  equipment  requirements 

Before  the  5  years  have  elapsed,  the  oper- 
ator must  provide  additional  heavy  face 
equipment.  Would  the  same  rule  apply  there, 
in  the  event  the  equipment  was  not  avail- 
able and  the  operators  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  find  the  equipment,  purchase  equip- 
ment, rebuild  equipment  so  they  could  be 
Installed  and  yet  they  could  not  meet  the 
deadline.  What  would  be  the  altitude  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  that  Instance? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Senator,  my  understanding  is 
he  win  have  available  to  him  a  mechanism 
built  into  the  law.  The  law  provides  an  In- 
terim compliance  pane!,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  take  his  case  to  that  body.  If  he  makes 
his  case  before  It.  he  wlU  get  relief  from  the 
provisions  for  the  time  necessary  for  that 
rehef. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  remember  one^day  we 
were  together  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  believe  you 
stated  at  that  time  a  minimum  of  5  years 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  manufac- 
ture in  your  Judgment  of  the  permissible 
equipment  that  would  be  required. 

Mr.  O'Leary.  You  will  recall  there  was  a 
movement  at  that  time  to  require  that  per- 
missible equipment  go  into  all  of  the  mines 
within  the  country  within  12  months  fnwa 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  It  was  my  posi- 
tion, and  continues  to  be  my  position,  that 
that  is  an  lmp>osslblllty.  But  there  are  some 
grandfathered  items  of  equipment  that 
should  take  priority,  and  it  will  take  a  mat- 
ter of  some  years.  My  estimate  Is  about  5 
years  for  the  equipment  manufacturers  to 
gear  up  In  an  orderly  fashion  to  manufacture 
permissible  equipment  to  cover  all  of  the 
circumstance.  The  Congress  finally  adopted 
that  rtew  in  the  final  version  and  recognized 
also  that  there  are  contingencies  even  with 
the  built-in  tUne  where  a  jjerson  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  would  be  In  technical  non- 
compliance. The  interim  compliance  panel 
provides  a  mechanism  for  extricating  him 
from  there.  ■Jr 

coal   mine    INSPECTORS 

Senator  Cooper.  How  many  Inspectors  for 
underground  coal  mines  does  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  now  employ? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  We  have  approximately  300 
now. 

Senator  Cooper.  How  many  will  you  recruit 
for  the  Job  you  think  you  must  do  now? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  We  will  have  before  the  end 
of  1970,  if  we  are  successful,  very  close  to 
1,000. 

Senator  Cooper.  Where  do  you  expect  to  get 
the  men? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  We  are  getting  them  from  the 
middle  layer  of  management  of  the  coal  In- 
dustry Itself.  There  is  a  pool  of  approximately 
10,000  people  who  are  at  the  lower  and  middle 
management  level  within  the  industry.  These 
are  the  section  foreman  and  mine  superin- 
tendents, and  we  would  be  drawing  our  new 
people  in  this  fiscal  year  and  next  from  this 
layer. 

We  recognize  that  taking  some  3  percent 
of  that  p)00l  this  year  and  approximately  3 
percent  next  year  Is  going  to  cause  some 
hardship.  Therefore,  we  are  trying  to  develop 
programs  now  with  the  industry  that  aug- 
ment that  pool. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  you,  Senator  Cooper,  if  we  want  to 
have  skilled  inspectors,  there  is  no  other  area 
from  which  we  can  hire.  We  cannot  have  in- 
experienced people  wandering  around  in 
these  mines  doing  damage  to  ihemselves  and 
to  others.  We  must  have  skilled  people  and, 
indeed,  the  1952  act  recognized  that.  You  will 
recall  It  req-iired  Inspectors  to  have  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years  pracilc.U  experience.  In  prac- 
tice we  are  going  to  trade  some  practical  ex- 
perience  for  education,   but  essentially   we 
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need  aad  must  have  people  with  experience 
not  simply  In  mining  but  In  supenlslon  In 
the  mining  environment  to  show  <he  under- 
standing that  Is  required  of  an  Inspector 
under  today's  conditions. 

BOtX   or   STATES   IN    MINE   SATrrT 

Senator  Cooper.  What  do  you  consider  the 
role  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  In  the 
field  of  mine  safety? 

Mr.  O'Lkaky.  I  think  where  the  Statee  have 
been  aggressive  and  have  developed  Inspectors 
over  a  long  period  of  time — one  example  is 
Pennsylvania — they  can  make  a  massive  con- 
tribution to  the  health  and  safety  of  coel 
miners. 

Senator  Coopsa.  I  came  here  this  afternoon 
to  ask  these  questions  because  of  complaints 
I  have  been  receiving.  I  have  not  oome  here 
to  belabor  you  but,  nevertheless,  I  have  come 
here  to  present  the  facts  that  have  been  given 
me.  This  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  does  placfe 
financial  burdens  upon  the  mines  In  my 
State.  They  were  formerly  mines  termed  non- 
gaseous mines.  There  are  aboirt  1,000  of  them. 
They  must  now  equip  themselves  with  per- 
missible machinery.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of 
argument  as  to  how  much  they  will  have  to 
go  into  debt,  but  the  \iew  of  those  In  my 
State  who  are  practical  nvlne  operators  say 
It  would  ptrt  about  half  the  mines  out  of 
business  down  there.  I  do  not  know  whether 
It  will  or  not,  but  I  believe  It  will.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  economical  for  them  to 
operate  in  the  areas  with  coal  In  mind. 

Now.  they  tell  me  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
l5  placing  an  additional  burden  upon 
them.  They  are  recruiting  and  taking 
away  from  them  their  foremen  and  their 
superintendents. 

These  people  are  absolutely  necesary  for  the 
operation  of  a  mine.  Now,  if  I  am  correct.  Mr. 
O'l^eary.  they  will  have  to  reequlp  and  train 
other  men  how  to  operate  mines  and  perform 
the  services  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Tou  are  raiding  these  mines.  We  are  con- 
tributing a  lot  in  losses  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  my  State. 

Senator  Bibu:.  What  would  be  the  alter- 
native? 

Senator  Coopxr.  That  Is  why  I  suggested 
something  to  him  about  the  State  bureaus. 
We  have  one  In  Kentucky,  a  very  good  one 
which  Inspects  our  mines  much  more  than 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  does.  They  have  a  good 
safety  record.  Why  Is  it  not  possible  to  work 
cut  some  arrangement  with  these  State  bu- 
reaus? I  would  say  they  have  a  better  safety 
record  than  the  Bureau  of  Mines  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  I  know  the  one  in  my 
State  has.  Why  can't  you  use  some  of  their 
people  and  send  your  own  along  with  them 
rather  than  taking  the  best  employees  of  the 
coal  mine? 

Mr.  CLeast.  I  would  suspect  even  If  we 
took  advantage  of  the  servlcea  of  all  of  the 
State  Inspectors  in  all  of  the  States  in  the 
Union,  we  would  still  fall  far  short  of  enough. 
We  anticipate  that  the  State  inspectors  will 
continue  to  do  what  they  do.  If  they  stop 
doing  it  and  turn  to  what  we  are  doing,  they 
are  not  going  to  advance  this  process  We  have 
searched  Just  as  hard  as  we  know  how  to  find 
alternatives  to  the  course  I  have  described 
to  you.  We  knew  at  the  very  beginning,  when 
we  had  to  augment  our  work  force,  that  the 
only  place  we  could  look  for  adequate  talent 
was  this  middle  range  of  the  mining  Industry 
Itself.  It  is  not  that  we  are  going  to  take  nu- 
merically a  very  large  part  of  that  manage- 
ment group.  As  I  said,  there  are  10,000  people 
In  that  pool  and  we  are  going  to  draw  on  300 
of  them  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  we  are  prob- 
ably going  to  take  300  of  them  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  We  feel  that  pool  should  and  can 
be  replenished. 

Now.  this  limits  UB  In  two  ways:  It  limits 
our  ability  to  meet  coal  requirements;  and, 
two,  our  effectiveness  is  limited.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  nu>re  than  100  quail- 
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fled  Inspectors  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  we  need  600  or  700  Inspectors.  We 
intend  to  cooperate  with  the  States.  The  act 
states  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  make  four 
Inspections  a  year.  It  states  that  it  will  make 
one  spot  Inspection  every  5  working  days  In 
certain  classes  of  mines,  and  we  have  no  way 
out  of  that. 

As  far  as  the  other  elements  of  the  law  are 
concerned,  such  as  on  the  dust  side,  compe- 
tence simply  does  not  exist  at  the  State  level. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    •'CASST"    MINES 

Senator  Cooper.  What  do  you  Intend  to  do 
in  the  mines  which  have  been  termed  gaseous 
mines  for  so  long? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  On  this  question,  sir,  I  mtist 
hedge  because  my  recommendation  must  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  and  he  will  disclose 
that  recommendation. 

Senator  Cooper.  You  expect  to  watch  them 
very  closely? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir;  with  20  inspections  a 
year. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    OPERATORS    FROM     SMALL    BT7SI- 
NESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Senator  Cooper.  Under  that  provision  of 
the  act  which  provides  for  assistance  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  has  any- 
thing been  done  about  that? 

Mr.  O'Leary,  As  you  may  know.  Senator,  we 
had  a  2-day  briefing  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Auditorium  last  week  to  which 
wo  invited  repre.sentatlves  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  They  attended  and 
described  how  operators  should  apply  for 
this  assistance,  giving  them  where  to  apply 
and  giving  them  quite  a  bit  of  detail.  So,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  set  up  to 
do  the  Job  and  will  take  applications  at  Its 
field  offices. 

Senator  CoorER    I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Blble.  I  appreciate  your  coming 
today.  Senator  Cooper,  I  know  you  have  great 
concern  and  I  understand.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  COOPER.  On  April  23,  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Virginia  enjoined  the 
Department  of  Interior  from  enforcing 
its  regulations  issued  on  April  1,  dealing 
with  the  mine  safety  aspects.  The  in- 
junction does  not  enjoin  the  Department 
from  enforcing  the  health  regulations; 
for  example,  dust  standards,  nor  the 
procedural  regulations  for  the  Board  of 
Mine  Operations'  Appeal.  With  respect 
to  equipment,  the  order  has  the  eflfect  of 
prohibiting  the  Secretary  from  proceed- 
ing under  section  104(b)  of  the  act,  when 
it  can  be  shown  the  operator  is  without 
fault  and  that  a  lack  of  technology,  the 
unavailability  of  equipment  or  materials, 
or  the  imavailability  of  certified,  quali- 
fied, or  registered  personnel  are  respon- 
sible for  the  violation. 

Referring  again  to  Judge  Wldener's 
court  order,  I  would  note  that  the  order 
does  not  restrict  in  any  way  the  Depart- 
ment from  proceeding  to  enforce  the 
safety  regulations  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger.  This  is  the  argument  I  have 
made  for  years.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Department  is  continuing  Its  inspection 
of  all  the  mines  covered  by  the  safety 
regulations,  although  the  Department  is 
restrained  from  enforcing  these  regula- 
tions by  the  court  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Judge  'Wldener's 
order  of  April  23,  as  amended  on  April 
30  be  included  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Complaint  To  Enjoin  Enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  AND  for  Declaratory  Judgment 

'  (THREE-JUDGE     COURT) 

(United  States  District  Court,  Western 
District.  Virginia) 
A.  M.  Ratcllff.  Jr.,  trading  as  Dilston  Coal 
Company,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3.  No.  4,  No,  5  and 
No.  6  et  al.  Plaintiffs,  v.  Walter  J.  Hlckell 
Secretary  of  Interior,  Defendant,  and  Robert 
Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare,  et  al.  Defendant.  Civil  Action,  No. 
70-C-50-A. 

This  day  came  the  parties  to  this  action  by 
their  attorneys  upon  the  complaint  of  the 
plantlfis  as  amended  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mme  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  Public  Law  91-173, 
and  prajing  for  a  declaratory  judgment,  a 
temporary  restraining  order,  and  interlocu- 
tory and  permanent  Injunctions  In  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  the  complaint. 
The  United  States  had  received  one  day's 
notice  of  this  hearing  and  was  represented 
by  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia. 

The  court  considered  the  complaint,  and 
the  exlilblts  filed  with  the  complaint,  and 
heard  the  testimony  of  a  witness  ore  tenus 
and  argument  of  counsel. 

And  being  of  opinion  that  a  part  of  the 
prayer  of  the  complaint  Is  well  taken  and 
ought  to  be  granted,  but  that  a  part  of  the 
prayer  of  complaint  Is  not  well  taken  and 
ought  not  be  granted,  the  court  finds  as  a 
fact  that  irreparable  damage  will  result  to 
the  plaintiffs,  to  the  coal  miners  who  work 
In  the  mines,  and  to  the  public.  If  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  Is  not  Issued  in  this 
action;  it  appearing  that  the  mine  operators 
will  suffer  a  vast  loss  of  Income  and  the  coal 
miners  will  suffer  a  vast  loss  of  income,  which 
can  only  be  measured  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  dollars;  that  mines 
which  are  closed  for  any  considerable  period 
of  time  cannot  economically  be  reopened  be- 
cause of  the  collection  of  water,  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  mining  equipment  and  the 
physical  deterioration  of  the  mine  Itself  due 
to  the  lack  of  pumping  and  dally  mainte- 
nance during  closed  periods;  that  the  mine 
operators  will  lose  their  employees;  that  the 
employees  of  the  mine  operators  will  be 
forced  to, seek  other  employment;  that  the 
mine  operators  will  lose  their  market;  and 
that  the  customers  of  the  mine  operators 
win  lose  their  supply  of  coal  which  they  are 
entitled  to  rely  on  at  contract  prices; 

It  Is  accordingly  adjudged  and  ordered  as 
follows: 

I 
That  part  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
which  seeks  a  restraining  order  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  Public  Law  91-173  in  Its 
entirety  shall  be,  and  the  same  hereby  U, 
denied. 

n 
The  defendants  are  restrained  from  en- 
forcing mandatory  safety  standards  for  un- 
derground coal  mines  as  set  out  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  March  28,  1970,  beginning  on 
page  5221,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that  such  safety  standards  were  not  promul- 
gated In  accordance  with  Title  1  of  Public 
Law  91-173. 

nz 
The  defendants  are  restrained  from  en- 
forcing only  that  part  of  Title  2  of  said  Pub- 
lic Law  which  requires  an  application  fop 
non-compliance  with  dust  standards  to  be 
filed  on  or  before  April  30,  1970,  It  being  the 
opinion  of  the  court  that  such  provision  is 
arbitrary  at  least, '  and  Is  impossible  of 
compliance. 

IV 

When  Imminent  danger  Is  not  Involved,  the 
defendants  are  restrained  from  enforcing 
Title  3  of  said  Public  Law  in  any  manner 
other  than  in  accordance  with  Section  104 


r: 

X 


(h)(1)  of  said  Public  Law.  only  when  de- 
fendants charge  violations  which  may  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  equipment  which  is 
not  available  for  purchase,  the  court  being 
of  opinion  that  equipment  which  Is  not 
available  for  purchase  cannot  be  effectively 
used  to  abate  a  condition  through  the  use 
of  existing  technology.  However,  this  sub- 
paragraph of  this  order  shall  In  no  way  pre- 
vent the  defendants  from  seeking  any  rem- 
edy provided  under  said  Public  Law  by  way 
of  fine,  penalty,  or  otherwise,  including  clo- 
sure of  mines,  in  the  event.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  defendants,  the  condition  complained  of 
Is  causing  or  resulting  in  Imminent  danger. 
Nothing  in  this  order  shall  restrain  the 
defendants  from  enforcing  by  any  legal  means 
the  correction  of  any  condition  which  results 
In  Imminent  danger  to  people  working  In  the 
mines. 

V 

This  Is  a  temporary  restraining  order  and 
Is  in  effect  to  prevent  Irreparable  danger  only 
until  the  hearing  and  determination  by  the 
full  court. 

VT 

This  order  restraining  only  the  mandatory 
safety  standards  of  the  Secretary  as  above 
referred  to,  Titles  2  and  3  of  the  Act,  the 
interim  health  and  safety  standards,  remains 
m  full  force  and  effect,  except  the  April  30, 
1970,  deadline  referred  to  above,  and  this  or- 
der Is  entered  consistent  with  and  not  con- 
trary to  Section  513  of  Public  Law  91-173. 

vn 
Plaintiffs  are  allowed  to  file  their  amended 
complaint. 

vm 

Both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  objected  to 
all  adverse  rulings  of  the  court. 

DC 

The  attorney  for  the  US.  having  moved 
the  court  for  a  stay  of  the  temporary  re- 
straining order  pending  appeal  thereon,  and, 
upon  consideration  thereon,  said  motion  Is 
overruled  and  denied. 

Elnter  this  23rd  day  of  April,  1970  at  2:05 
p.m. 

H.  E.  WmENXR.  Jr., 
V.S.  District  Judge. 

In  the  U.S.  District  Coubt  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Virginia,  at  Abingdon 

A.  M.  RatUff,  Jr.,  t/a  Dilston  Coal  Com- 
panv  No.  1,  No.  2,  No!  3,  No.  4,  No.  5  &  No. 
6  et  al.  Plaintiffs,  v.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  et  fl,  defendants,  or- 
der. Civil  Action  No.  70-C-60-A. 

This  day  came  the  parties  upwn  the  mo- 
tion of  the  plaintiffs  to  extend  and  modify 
the  temporary  restraining  order  entered  In 
this  cause.  April  23.  1970. 

And  the  court  considered  the  motions 
and  heard  argument  of  counsel,  and  having 
made  the  Interim  Compliance  Panel  a  party 
to  this  cause  doth  hereby  Adjudge  and  Order 
as  follows: 

X 

On  motion  of  the  plaintiffs,  over  objec- 
tion of  the  defendants,  the  Interim  Compli- 
ance Panel  Is  restrained  from  refusing  to 
accept  applications  for  permits  for  non- 
compliance under  Section  202  of  Public  Law 
91-173  on  the  grounds  that  such  applica- 
tions are  not  timely  filed,  or  are  not  In  any 
particular  form,  through  and  Including  May 
15, 1970. 

It  Is  not  the  Intend  of  the  court  to  other- 
wise restrain  the  actions  of  said  Panel. 

To  the  foregoing  extent,  the  order  of  the 
court  dated  April  23.   1970,  is  modified. 

n 
Paragraph  II  of  the  order  of  the  court 
entered  April  23,  1970,  shall  read  as  follows: 
The   defendants   are   restrained   from  en- 


forcing mandatory  safety  standards  for  un- 
derground coal  mines  as  set  out  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  March  28.  1970,  beginning 
on  Page  5521,  It  being  the  opinion  of  the 
court  that  such  safety  standards  were  not 
promulgated  In  accordance  with  Title  X  of 
Public  Law  91-173. 

Defendents  are  further  specifically  re- 
strained from  enforcing  Chapter  III.  Part 
301.  Subpart  F,  \  301.50,  as  set  out  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  March  28,  1970.  begin- 
ning on  page  5257,  insofar  as  it  permits  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  assess  ptenaltles  and  ac- 
cept payments  In  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule published  therein  in  lieu  of  hearing  as 
provided  in  Subpart  O  of  said  Chapter.  Part 
300  and  Part  301  of  Chapter  HI  in  all  other 
respects  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

m 

Paragraph  IV  of  the  order  of  the  court 
entered  April  23,  1970,  shall  read  as  follows: 

When  Imminent  danger  Is  not  Involved,  the 
defendants  are  restrained  from  enforcing 
Title  III  of  said  Public  Law  In  any  manner 
other  than  in  accordance  with  Section 
104(h)  (1)  of  said  Public  Law.  when  defend- 
ants charge  violations  which  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  use  of  equipment  which  Is  not 
available  for  purchase,  the  court  being  of 
opinion  that  equipment  which  Is  not  avail- 
able for  purchase  cannot  effectively  be  used 
to  abate  a  condition  through  the  use  of 
existing  technology.  The  defendants  are 
further  restrained  from  enforcing  Title  III 
of  said  Public  Law  In  any  manner  other 
than  in  accordance  with  Section  104(h)  H) 
of  said  Public  Law.  when  defendants  charge 
violations  which  m.iy  not  be  corrected  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  certiried,  reg- 
istered or  qualified  personnel  or  required 
materials.  However,  this  sub-paragraph  of 
this  order  shall  in  no  way  prevent  the  de- 
fendants from  seeking  any  remedy  provided 
under  said  Public  Law  by  way  of  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  otherwise,  including  closure  of  mines, 
in  the  event,  in  the  opinion  of  the  defend- 
ants, the  condition  complained  of  Is  causing 
or  resulting  In  imminent  dEUiger. 

IV 

This  temporary  restraining  order  and  the 
order  of  April  23,  1970,  as  modified,  shall  be 
In  effect  until  the  trial  of  this  case  on  the 
merits,  or  until  further  order  of  the  court. 

Enter  this  30th  day  of  April.  1970,  at  1:00 
p.m. 

H.  E.  WiDENEB.  Jr., 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  new  law  requires 
that  each  coal  mine  operator  provide  the 
Secretary  by  May  31  of  this  year,  an 
Inventory  of  his  equipment  on  hand  and 
his  equipment  needs  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  now  collating  and  compiling  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey,  and  I  would  hazard 
a  guess  at  this  time  that  my  prediction 
of  a  year  ago  would  be  borne  out — that 
very  little  of  this  equipment  will  be  avail- 
able to  operators  in  the  prescribed  time 
periods  and  the  cost  of  such  equipment 
will  be  substantial  and,  In  many  cases, 
prohibitive. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  remark 
that  tile  Department  of  Interior  Invited 
coal  operators  of  large  and  small  mines, 
representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  members  of  the  committee 
staff  of  the  House  and  Senate  Labor 
Committees  to  meet  2  weeks  ago  to  re- 
view and  suggest  changes  and  improve- 
ments from  an  administrative  point  of 
view  in  the  April  1  regulations  put  out 
by  the  Department,  including  the  regu- 


lations that  the  Department  has  been 
enjoined  from  enforcing.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  my  constituents  attending  the 
meetings  that  these  discussions  have 
been  helpful  and  constructive  in  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  the  operators,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  officials  to  comment  on  present 
regulations  and  to  suggest  changes  and 
improvements  that  would  make  these 
regulations  more  precise  and  also  more 
workable.  I  wish  toystate  that  Under- 
secretary Russell  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Dole  are  to  be  commended  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  getting  these  current  dis- 
cussions underway. 

In  swidition  to  whatever  administrative 
action  the  Department  Is  taking  to  make 
these  regulations  more  effective  and 
workable,  legislative  changes  are  needed 
in  the  law.  As  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
Senator  Allott  wTote  Secretary  Hickel 
on  April  22,  requesting  the  Departanent's 
comments  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  law  as  experienced  by  the  field  per- 
sonnel of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  his 
reply  of  June  10,  Secretary  Hickel  com- 
ments on  the  effect  of  the  new  legis- 
lation, particularly  on  small  mines  em- 
ploying less  than  15  persons,  many  of 
which  susi)ended  operations.  In  addition, 
Secretary  Hickel  outlines  those  areas  of 
the  act  which  were  regarded  as  causing 
the  operators  the  most  concern  during 
the  first  2  months  of  the  act's  operation. 
Senator  Allott  has  very  kindly  provided 
me  with  copies  of  this  correspondence. 

Two  of  the  amendments  that  I  propose 
today  deal  with  the  problem  areas  de- 
scribed in  Secretary  Hickel's  letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  correspondence  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  22,  1970. 

Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 

Secretary  of  Interior,  Devartment  of  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart:  I  have  Just  completed  • 
a  study  of  the  Regulations  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  persuant  to  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Because 
of  the  Interest  In  this  Act  within  Colorado, 
and  because  of  my  own  concern  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  I 
would  be  most  interested  in  your  Depart- 
ment's comments  on  the  effects  of  these  reg-^ 
ulatlons  and  the  overall  effect  of  the  Act 
Itself,  ^     . 

I  realize  that  many  of  the  safety  standards 
now  being  actively  enforced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  were  explicitly  written  Into  the  law 
by  the  Congress,  Because  the  Bureau,  in  its 
enforcement  of  this  law.  Is  In  constant  con- 
tact with  the  mine  operators  affected  by  It, 
I  might  "suggest  that  a  report,  covering  each 
provision  of  the  Act.  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Congress. 
I  would  especially  find  such  a  report  inter- 
esting in  my  work  on  the  Interior  Committee, 
which  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  es- 
tablishing the  policy  guidelines  governing 
energy  production.  A  report  of  this  nature 
could  be  of  great  value  In  determining  the 
practicability  and  true  value  of  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Thank  you,  and  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gordon  Allott. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington.  DC,  June  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  This  will  respond 
to  your  letter  of  April  22.  1970,  requesting 
this  Department's  comments  on  the  effects 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  as  experienced  by  the  field  per- 
sonnel of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

You  undoubtedly  know  that  more  than 
300  mines,  mostly  small  mines  emploring 
less  than  15  persons  underground,  suspended 
operations  in  early  April,  giving  as  the  rea- 
son for  this  action  "Fear  of  the  Act."  About 
100  of  these  mines  are  still  Idle,  and  we  have 
received  numerous  letters  protesting  the 
Act.  In  general,  as  being  oppressive  legisla- 
tion with  which  the  small  mines  cannot 
comply. 

Usually,  the  letters  and  comments  are 
quite  general;  however,  the  newer  provisions, 
not  present  in  the  previou*  Act.  are  the  ones 
specifically  mentioned,  although  some  of 
these  are  not  yet  applicable. 

The  provisions  most  perturbing  to  most 
mine  operators  appear  to  be: 

1.  The  classification  of  all  mines  gassy, 
requiring  permissible  equipment  eventually. 

2.  The  penalty  provision  In  the  Act. 

3.  The  automatic  brakes  and  couplers  re- 
quired on  all  mine  cars. 

4.  The  resplrable  dust  standard  appears 
too  costly  to  the  small  mines  that  lack  per- 
sonnel to  take  dust  samples  required  by  the 
Act  and  are  forced  to  purchase  rather  ex- 
pensive equipment  and  possibly  hire  the 
services  of  a  certified  engineer  to  collect  the 
necessary  samples. 

5.  The  lack  of  time  In  which  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  new  provisions  of  the 
Act  has  been  expressed  by  many  of  the  small 
mine  operators  as  a  just  reason  for  stop- 
ping operations  until  they  can  evaluate  what 
compliance  with  the  Act  will  cost. 

6.  The  provision  limiting  to  one  the  num- 
ber of  temporary  splices  in  a  trailing  cable. 
Our  Information  Indicates  that  replacement 
cables  and  splicing  equipment  are  dlflBcult 
to  obtain. 

7.  Some  adverse  comments  have  been  made 
concerning  the  requirements  for  toilets  and 
potable  water  underground  since  these  also 
are  innovations  In  coal  mines  but  less  costly 
than  other  new  provisions  at  small  mines. 

8.  The  necessity  for  submitting  numerous 
reports,  maps,  and  plans  not  heretofore  re- 
quired is  also  a  source  of  Irritation  to  the 
small  mines. 

We  are  enclosing  a  list  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  for  which  a  Notice  of  Violation 
and  'a  Notice  of  Penalty  were  Issued  from 
March  30.  1970,  through  April  18,  1970,  or 
the  first  three  weeks  of  operation  under  the 
new  Act. 

If  this  does  not  provide  the  information 
that  you  need,  please  Inform  tis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969  CITED  FROM  MAR.  30  THROUGH 
APR.  13,  1970 


Section  in 
violation 


Number  of 
violations 


Section  in 
violation 


Number  ot 
violations 


Section  in 
violation 


Number  of 
violations 


107(a). 
107(d). 


l!!{a).  . 

ai7(i) 

302(a) 

302(c) 

3C2(d)... 

303(a) 

303(b)    .. 
3a3<cXI).- 

303(dXl)-- 
303(e)... 


Office  teguir"'!  at  each  mine       ...  10 

.  ,   Names  and  addreises  of  mine  6 
officials. 

Investigation  nt  accidents ! 

Trainini;  grograms          5 

Roof  coniiol  programs  and  plans. .  34 

Root  support  materials  8 

.  Root  bolt  tests     7 

Mecti3:iiC3l  ventilation,  mam  fans  .  18 

Ventilation  of  working  lace 183 

Installation  ot  line  brattice  and  90 
other  deuces. 

..  Pteshift  euminatlons 69 

On  sttift  examinations 46 


303(0 Weekly  enaminations  lor  hazard- 
ous conditions. 

303(r)    .   Weekly  ventilation  examinations    . 

303(hKl) Methane  tests  before  using  elec- 
trical equipment 
303(hX?)..  Methane  accumulations  at  face  .   . 

303(i)(l). Return  air;  tests  and  adiuslmenls 

303(]) Air  passing  opening  of  abandoned 

areas. 

303(k) -.  Air  passing  through  abandoned, 

inaccessible  area. 

303(1) Methane  monitors 

303(0) Ventilation  system  and  methane 

and  dust  control  plan. 

303(p) Maintenance  of  detecting  devices.. 

3u3(q) -.  Pillar  recovery  without  bleeder 

system. 

303(r) Separate  air  splits:  Mechanized 

mining  sections. 

303(s) Examination  for  methane  before 

blasting. 

303(v) Countersigning  of  reports 

30Vw)  Reports  by  mine  foreman 

303(y)(l) Air  courses  and  belt  haulage 

entries. 

3u3(rX2) *''  courses  and  trolley  haulage 

systems. 

304(3) .  Accumulation  of  combustible 

materials. 

304(b) Abatement  of  dust,  water,  or 

water  with  wetting  agent. 

3fM(c). Rock  dusting      

304(d)    .    Maintenance  of  incombustible 

content  of  rock  dust. 

305(a)(1) Permissible  electric  equipment — 

305(3X1XC)-    -  Permissible  electric  equipment, 

gassy  mines. 
305(aX3)  .  Permissible  electric  lace 

equipment,  maintenance. 

305(c).     Mines  classed  gassy:  use  and 

maintenance  of  permissible 
equipment. 

305(d)    Power  connection  points 

305(e) Map  of  electrical  system 

305(f) Deenergization  ot  power  circuits 

and  equipment  before  repairs. 

305(g) Electric  equipment:  examination 

testing  and  maintenance. 

305(h) Electric  conductor:  capacity  and 

insulation. 

305(i) Electiical  connKtions  or  splices; 

suitability. 

305(i) Cable  Mtings:  suitability 

305(k) Power  wires:  support «.... 

305(1) Power  wires  and  cable:  insulation 

and  protection. 

305(m) Electric  equipment  and  circuits: 

overload  and  short  circuit 
protection. 

305(o)    Electric  equipment;  short  circuit 

protection  ^witches. 

3C5(p) Power  conductors:  lightning 

arrestors. 

305(.i)  Lighting  devices 

306(a)    Trailing  cables  flame  resistant  ... 

306(b).  Short  circuit  protection  of  trailing 

cables. 

306(c) Tiailing  cable  lunctions . 

3Ci6(-l). Temporary  splice  of  trailing  cabffr. 

306(f)   Clamping  of  trailing  cable  to 

equipment 

307(a) Grounding  metallic  sheaths. 

armors,  and  conduits  enclosing 
power  conductors. 
307(b)...  Grounding  off  track  d.c.  machines 

and  equipment 

307(d) Work  on  high  voltage  lines: 

grounding,  deenergizing. 

308(a) High  voltage  circuits:  circuit 

breakers. 
308(b)    ,       ...  Protection  high  voltage  circuits 
extending  underground. 

30g(().._ Couplers  tor  medium  or  high 

voltage  circuits. 

30g(h) Installation  ot  hifb  voltage  tranv 

mission  cables. 
308(i) Disconnecting  devices:  high- 
voltage  circuit. 

308(m) -.  Movement  of  high  voltage  power 

centers. 

309(a) Low-  and  medium-voltage  circuits 

serving  3-phase  a.c.  equipment, 
circuit  breakers 
309(b) Protection  of  low-  and  medium- 
voltage  3-phase  circuits  used 
underground. 

309(f) Identification  of  circuit  breakers... 

310(a)    Cutout  switches:  Tiolley  wires 

310(b) Over  current  protection:  Trolley 

wireo. 

310(c) Location  of  trolley  and  other 

power  wires  adjacent  to  pillar 
workings. 

31Q((1) Insulatkji  of  trolley  and  other 

poiver  wires. 
3U(a) -.  Fire  protection  required 
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24 
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12 
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73 

36 

16 
64 
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61 

15 
26 
12 

18 
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12 

36 
89 

54 
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22 

11 
204 

23 

208 
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311(t) Deluge-type  water  sprays:  Bell 

conveyor  drives. 

311(g)..  Belt  conveyor  switches:  Slippage, 

sequence. 

311(b) ..  Underground  storage:  Oil.  grease.. 

311(c) _.  Electrical  installations  under- 
ground: Housing. 

311(e) Fire  suppression  devices; 

Equipment. 

311(h) Flame  resistant  conveyor  belts... 

312(a) Mmemaps --      ,   -.  -  -  - 

313(b) Separate  containers:  Explosives, 

detonators. 

313(c) Permissible:  Explosives,  blast- 
ing devices. 

313(d)    .  Persons  carrying  explosives 

underground. 

313(e) Transportation;  Explosives,  det- 
onators. 

313(f) ._   .  Underground  storage:  Explosives, 

(letonatQis. 

314(a)  ...  Hoisting  equipment:  General 

3M(c). .- Hoists:  capacities,  ropes,  indica- 
tors. 

314(d)    Communication:  Hoist  room  and 

lanrfngs. 

3i4(b)    .   .  Traiispcrtation  ot  men  and  mate- 

rials. 

314(e) Automatic  brakes.  

314(t). Automatic  couplers 

316 Communications 

317(c)    .- Smoking:  Prohibition 

317(f)(1) Escapeways 

317(fX4) Escapeways:  Intake  air 

317(g)  .  SiAface  structures:  Fireproof 

317(j)  .  Canopies,  Electric  face  equipment. 

317(1) Bath  houses  and  toilet  facilities... 

317(m)..     .        Emergency  medical  assistance 

317(n)  Sell  rescue  device 

317(p)..-  .  Identilication  check  system 

317(r)...   -  Mine  operations  under  water 

317(s). Drinking  water 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  ironic  that  today  we  are  considering 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  appro- 
priations which  provide  funds  to  assist 
in  curing  the  harmful  effects  of  strip 
mining,  and  the  damage  that  strip 
mining  does  to  the  environment.  I  do 
not  want  to  keep  referring  to  predictions 
I  have  made  in  the  past  which  seem 
borne  out  in  the  present,  but  when  the 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill  was 
ccjnsidered  by  the  Senate,  I  stated  in 
debate  that  it  was  my  view  that  many 
small  operators  would  be  forced  to  shut 
down  their  imderground  operations  be- 
cause the  initial  cost  required  by  the  law 
for  new  equipment  and  procedures  would 
be  too  great  and  that  these  small  oper- 
ators, because  of  the  economics  of 
mining,  would  take  up  strip  mining. 

In  offering  my  amendment  on  the  floor 
on  October  2  of  last  year,  I  made  the 
following  prediction: 

Another  consequence,  if  my  amendment  Is 
defeated,  is  strip  mining  of  the  small  acre- 
ages at  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Since  they  can- 
not be  mined  with  permissible  equipment 
economically,  there  is  one  way  they  might  be 
mined,  which  is  through  strip  mining.  One 
who  has  flown  over  the  areas  and  seen  the 
country  devastated  by  strip  mining,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  environment,  know  what  I  am 
talking  about;  conservationists  In  the  Senate 
should  know, 

I  note  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  25,  in  an  article  concerning  the 
effects  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  and 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  states  that  one 
of  the  side  effects  of  this  legislation  is 
an  increase  in  strip  mining. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  particular  comment  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Strip-Mine  Increase  Seen  as  a  Side- 
Effect  or  Law 

The  Appalachian  countryside  may  be  an 
unintended  victim  of  the  new  coal  mine 
safety  law. 

Several  industry  ob.servers  say  more  small 
coal  operators  are  turning  to  strip-mining, 
which  ofteiileaves  huge,  barren  gouges  In  the 
earth,  becakse  they  find  the  new  under- 
ground regulations  too  tough  and  too  expen- 
sive to  comply  with. 

In  West  Virginia,  for  example,  40  new  strip- 
mine  permits  have  been  Issued  bo  far  this 
year,  up  from  only  15  in  the  comparable 
period  of  last  year.  (Part  of  the  Increase, 
however,  probably  results  from  stronger  de- 
mand for  coal  this  year.) 

Smaller  mine  operators  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky are  turning  to  stripping,  too,  because 
"It's  the  only  thing  they  can  do  financially," 
says  Harry  Caudlll.  a  Kentucklan  whose  book 
"Night  Comes  to  the  Cumberlands  '  is  highly 
critical  of  the  effects  of  the  coal  industry  on 
Appalachia  and  its  people. 

■There's  so  much  talk  about  ecology  and 
yet  well  ruin  tens  of  thousands  of  acres, 
"maybe  millions,  of  land  to  get  at  that  coal," 
Mr,  Caudlll  says. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  offer  today  does  not  affect  the  health 
and  safety  provisions  of  the  act,  but  is 
intended  to  remove  some  requirements 
which  cannot  be  met  through  no  fault 
of  the  operator,  and  requirements  of 
mechanical  nature;  that  is,  the  location 
of  mine  office  signs  and  mine  maps  which 
are  burdensome  and  contribute  nothing. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  its  efforts 
to  make  the  new  legislation  more  effec- 
tive and  workable.  Charges  that  the  De- 
partment is  attempting  to  undermine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  1969  act  by  weak 
or  little  enforcement  are  not  only  unfair 
to  the  officials  in  charge  but  are  com- 
pletely imfoLmded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill,  together 
with  a  memorandum  I  have  prepared  ex- 
plaining the  amendments  proposed  in 
this  bill  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4057 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 

and  Safety  Act  of  1969 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  109  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  a  new  subsection  (f)  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"(f)  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion during  the  first  or  initial  Inspection  of 
a  mine  which  Is  made  after  March  30,  1970, 
under  this  Act.  Any  notice  of  penalty  which 
has  been  Issued  tinder  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  during  such  -first  or  Initial  In- 
spection of  a  mine  is  hereby  canceled  and 
revoked,  and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  reimburse  to  the  operator  or 
miner  the  amount  of  any  penalty  which  has 
been  paid  by  such  persons  for  the  violation 
of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety  srtandard 
occurring  during  such  first  or  Initial  Inspec- 
tion of  a  mine." 


(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  314  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Locomotives  and  haulage  cars  which 
compWse  a  train  operating  as  a  haulage  unit 
shall  be  controlled  by  automatic  brakes,  or 
a  system  of  speed  reduction  gears,  or  by 
braking  car  units,  or  other  braking  devices 
or  system  approved  by  the  Secretary." 

(3)  subsection  (a)  of  section  107  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tlie  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
maintain  an  office  for  such  mine  with  a  con- 
spicuous sign  designating  it  as  the  ofBce.  A 
mine  office  may  ser\-e  more  than  one  mine. 
Such  office  sha"ll  be  located  at  or  near  the 
mine  or  mines  and  so  located  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  to  all  miners  going  to  and  from 
the  mine  or  mines  over  regularly  traveled 
routes  to  the  entrance  to  the  mine  property. 
A  bulletin  board  shall  be  malntanled  at  such 
office  or  at  some  conspicuous  place  near  an 
entrance  to  each  mine  served  by  such  office. 
in  such  manner  that  notices,  orders,  and 
decisions  required  by  law  or  regulation  to  be 
posted  on  the  mine  bulletin  board  may  be 
posted  thereon,  be  easily  visible  to  all  persons 
desiring  to  read  them,  and  be  protected 
against  damage  hy  weather  and  against  un- 
authorized removal.  A  copy  of  any  notice, 
order  or  decision  required  by  this  title  to  be 
given  to  an  operator  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
office  of  the  affected  mine,  and  a  copy  shall 
be  Immedlatelv  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
of  such  mine  bv  the  operator  or  his  agent  • 

(A)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  312  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  ^  „  ».  „« 

"(a)  The  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  have 
in  a  fireproof  repository  located  In  an  area 
on  the  surface  of  or  near  the  mine,  as  chosen 
bv  the  mine  operator,  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard,  an 
accurate  and  up-to-date  map  of  such  mine 
drawn  on  scale." 

(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (ft)  ol 
section  105  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  The  operator  and  the  representative 
ol  the  miners  shall  be  given  written  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least 
five  day;  prior  to  the  hearing:  Provided,  how- 
ever That  upon  the  filing  of  an  application 
bv  the  operator  of  the  representative  of  the 
miners  for  review  of  an  Imminent  danger 
order  issued  under  section  104(a)  of  this 
title  and  upon  the  specific  request  of  the 
operator  or  the  representative  of  the  miners 
therefor,  the  hearing  shall  be  held  within 
5  working  davs  after  the  date  upon  which 
such  application  for  review  is  received  by 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  shall  give 
such  notice,  as  he  deems  necessary,  to  the 
operator  and  the  representative  of  the  miners, 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing.  Any 
such  hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be 
subject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

EXPLANATORT      NOTE      CONCERNING      PROPOSED 

Amendments 

Secfton  {!)  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
money  penaltv  on  first  violations,  retroactive 
to  April  1,  1970,  and  authorizes  and  directs 
Interior  to  reimburse  any  first  violation  pen- 
alties paid  since  April  1,  1970,  out  of  Interior 
fimds.  .  ^  . 

In  general,  the  (3oal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Action  Inaugurates  many  new  pro- 
cedures and  requirements.  Operators  have 
not  been  given  sufficient  time  to  comply.  The 
law  should  make  It  clear  that  the  objective 
is  compliance,  not  penalty  revenue. 

Section  (2)  wovUd  revise  the  mine  car  au- 
tomatic brake  reqiUrement  to  require  com- 
pliance with  train  brake  capability,  as 
prescribeti  In  regulations  to  be  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  basts  for  this  Amendment  Is  that 
ttiere  are  no  Indlrtdual  mine  car  automatic 
brakes  In  existence,  and  there  Is  no  need. 


Individual  cars  only  are  moved  by  engine; 
therefore,  the  only  brake  reqtilrement  should 
be  a  "train  brake"  reqtilrement. 

Section  (3)  would  revise  Sec.  107(a)  of  the 
law  to  provide  only  that  the  mine  office, 
wherever  it  Is  located.  Is  to  have  a  sign. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  should  be  to  Iden- 
tify the  mine  office  wherever  it  is,  rather 
than  to  specify  where  the  office  should  be 
located.  "^ 

Section  i-ii  would  revise  Sec.  312(a)  of  the 
law  to  provide  only  that  mine  maps  are  to  be 
kept  in  a  fire-proof  repository  located  on  the 
surface  at  or  near  the  mine. 

The  terrain  where  mines  are  located  varies 
sufficiently  that  a  mine-map  repository  can- 
not always  be  located  on  the  mine. 

Section  (5)  would  revise  Sec.  105  to  pro- 
vide that  the  operator  Is  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing within  5  working  days  in  any  Instance 
where  a  closure  has  been  ordered  under  Sec. 
104(a). 

The  ptirpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  avoid 
the  situation  where  a  hearing  In  connection 
with  a  mine  clostire  could  be  delayed  by  one 
of  the  parties  withholding  his  request  or 
delaying  in  making  his  request  for  such 
hearing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  the  debate  on  the  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  bill,  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  115,  part  21,  pages 
28218-28221,  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  E>oint  in  m>'  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  have  asked 
that  the  order  far  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. We  have  been  debating  my  amend- 
ment now  for  3  days.  This  Ls  the  largest 
attendance  we  have  had  during  those  3  days. 
If  Senators  who  are  in  the  Chamber  will  re- 
main, I  wUl  finish  my  argument. 

Inasmuch  as  the  amendment  is  a  complex 
issue  and  not  many  of  us  are  from  coal  min- 
ing States,  I  have  prepared  and  had  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  115, 
part  21,  page  27950.  a  short  explanation  of  my 
amendment  and  the  reasons  I  have  Intro- 
duced it.  I  have  also  had  placed  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator  the  same  statement.  If  the 
statement  has  been  removed,  the  statement 
Is  In  the  CoNGRESsioNAi,  Record,  volume  115, 
part  21,  page  27950.  I  do  not  believe  It  would 
take  over  3  or  4  minutes  to  read  the  state- 
ment. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  Issue  every  day  for 
3  days.  Last  June,  when  the  matter  was  being 
considered  In  committee,  I  made  a  rather 
lengthy  statement  on  the  bill  In  the  Senate 
and  placed  in  the  Record  at  that  time  sta- 
tistical records  on  safety  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Today  I  wish  to  tell  the  Senate  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment. 

The  Senate  is  now  considering  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  bill.  It  lncludel~ 
proposed    amendments    to    the    Coal    Mine 
Safety    Act,   the   last   amendment   being  in 
1966. 

One  section  of  the  bill  concerns  itself  with 
health  standards.  We  have  at  last  taken  note 
of  the  fact  of  the  heavy  concentrations  of 
coal  dust  which  usually  occur  In  the  large 
mines  because  of  their  modern  and  advanced 
equipment  used  at  the  face  of  the  coal. 

Mr.  President,  these  large  concentrations 
of  coal  dust  at  the  face  of  the  coal  are,  1 
have  been  told,  so  heavy  that  a  miner  cannot 
see  his  hands  in  front  of  his  face.  The  in- 
halation of  coal  dust,  day  after  day,  has  been 
a  cause  for  many  years— but  worse  in  recent 
years — of  the  malady  generally  teiown  as 
"black  lung." 

A  section  in  the  bill,  which  is  very  strict. 
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la  Intended  to  reduce  the  ccaicentratlon  ot 
coal  dust;  It  wlU  be  of  help  In  preventing 
black  lung. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill — and  this  Is 
the  section  with  which  my  amendment  Is 
concerned — deals  with  safety  standards  in  the 
mines  to  protect  the  Uveft  and  limbs  of  those 
who  work  In  the  mines. 

To  recall  to  Senators  who  are  not  on  the 
committee,  or  who  do  not  come  from  coal- 
producing  States,  let  me  say  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  been  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  over  30  years. 

In  1941,  an  act  was  passed  which  provided 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  autJicrlty  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  States  and  to  mine 
operators  on  appropriate  standards  of  safety, 
but  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  no  enforcement 
powers  sjid  Its  function  was  only  advisory. 

In  1952,  the  act  was  amended  to  provide 
standards,  to  authorize  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  the  authority  to  write  regulations,  and 
also  gave  the  Bureau  of  Mines  enforcement 
powers  In  mines  employing  15  or  more  men. 

In  1966,  the  act  was  further  amended  and 
provided  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  author- 
ity to  fix  standards  and  enforcement  powers 
In  every  mine  in  this  country. 

Many  States  have  mine  safety  lav.3.  My 
State  of  Kentucky  has  a  model  safety  law 
The  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  makes  more  inspections  of  mines  in 
1  year,  than  the  Bureau  of  Mines  does  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

Last  fall.  In  Parmlngton.  W.Va..  a  terrible 
tragedy  occurred.  In  a  mine  owned  by  the 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  an  ignition  or  ex- 
plosion of  some  type  occurred.  While  the 
exact  causes  have  not  yet  been  ascertiilned, 
78  miners  were  entombed  and  are  assumed  to 
have  been  burned  to  death  or  asphyxiated. 

That  accident  shook  the  conscience  of  the 
people  of  our  country.  It  also  shook  the 
Bureati  of  Mines. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  sen'  to 
Congress  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  but  I  said  on  its 
Introduction  that  from  my  experience  in  the 
past,  having  worked  on  three  safety  bills,  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  coal  mines 
In  my  State.  I  would  reserve  the  right  to  oTer 
such  amendments  as  I  thought  proper.  That 
is  the  right  of  every  Senator  whether  or  not  a 
sponsor. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee, 
until  this  time — and  I  hop)e  that  It  will 
continue — has  classlfie<l  mines  as  either  gassy 
or  nongassy. 

A  mine  is  classified  nongassy  a«  long  as 
the  content  of  the  gas  in  a  specimen  of  at- 
mosphere tested  in  a  specific  way  does  not 
exceed  one-quarter  of  1  percent  In  volume. 
This  Is  the  law  today.  Oas  mtist  accumu- 
late, according  to  experience,  to  about  5  to 
15  percent  before  it  can  be  ignited  or  ex- 
ploded.        « 

According  to  the  last  records  I  have  been 
able  to  secure  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
there  are  3,192  nongassy  mines.  IT; at  may 
vary  because  that  was  at  the  end  of  1968. 
The  same  record  listed  392  gassy  mines.  They 
ar«  generally  larger  than  nongasey  mlnea, 
and  produce  60  percent  of  cooj  mined  an- 
nually. 

But  in  comparing  the  safety  records  of 
these  two  classes  of  mine* — there  Is  a  vast 
difference.  In  the  3,192  mines  52  explosions 
occurred  in  16  years,  and  27  deaths. 

Any  record  of  deaths  Is  sad.  But,  consider- 
ing it  la  the  record  of  approximately  3500 
nongassy  mines  operating  over  a  16-year  pe- 
riod, with  only  52  explosions,  I  contend  be- 
fore this  body  that  It  Is  a  safety  record 
superior  to  most  Industries  In  this  coiuntry. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  In  the  400 
gassy  mlnee  In  the  same  16  years?  There  were 
381  explosions  which  caused  374  deaths, 
compared  to  52  explosions  and  27  deaths  In 
nearly  3,200  nongassy  mlnee. 

The  explosion  In  Parmlngton,  W.  Va. — 
one  explosion  killed  78  p>eople — three  times 


as  many  as  have  been  killed  In  the  3,200 
mines  In  a  16- year  period. 

I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  further 
Information  and  to  give  me  a  list  of  the 
mines  In  which  more  than  one  explosion  had 
occurred.  I  was  given  a  list,  and  In  48  of 
the  gassy  mlnee  there  have  been  more  than 
two  explosions.  There  have  been  six  explo- 
sions, and  eight  explosions,  and  one  mine  has 
had  18  explosions.  Yet  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee 
did  not  close  these  dangerous  mines. 

The  explosion  In  the  coal  mine  In  Farm- 
ing, W.  Va.,  killing  78  people  was  most 
unique.  A  few  years  ago,  16  men  were  killed 
In  the  same  mine. 

It  hafi  not  been  closed. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  It  tiu-ns  to  the  3,100 
nongassy  sanall  mines.  The  small  mine  opersk- 
lors  and  mines  have  no  great  companies  to 
speak  for  them.  They  do  not  have  the  United 
States  Steel  Oo.  They  do  not  have  the  Con- 
solidated Coal  Co.  They  are  not  giant  com- 
panies The  record  shows  that  about  20 
companies  produce  about  40  percent  of  the 
coal  annually  mined  In  this  country.  We 
who  come  from  Stales  with  small  mines, 
which  may  produce  50  tons,  100  tons,  150 
tons,  or  300  tons  a  day,  must  speak  tor  them. 
We  do  speak  for  them.  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  and  before  this  body  the  tragic  safety 
record  of  the  400  gassy  mines  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  good  safety  record  In  the  3,200 
nongassy  mines. 

What  remedy  does  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Comjnlttee  propose?  They  require 
that  the  small  nongassy  mines  must  buy 
permissible  equipment,  whether  needed  or 
not,  whether  It  contributes  to  safety  or  not, 
and  Junk  their  hard  bought  conventional 
equipment.  There  is  no  word  in  the  hearings 
about  the  expense  of  the  equipment  except 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  McDowell  of  my  State 
who  testiSed  that  It  would  cost  $240,000  to 
equip  a  mine  section.  After  they  saw  the 
record,  at  tiie  last  minute  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  provided  the  committee  a  series  of 
estimates  of  cost,  which  appears  in  their 
report. 

I  would  say  that  anyone  with  any  experi- 
ence with  co&l  mines,  would  know  that  the 
estimates  are  impractical  and  In  some  in- 
stance sUIy.  I  will  give  an  example.  The 
bureau  attempted  to  divide  mines  into  new 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  their  estimates; 
gassy  mines,  large  nongassy  mines,  and  small 
nongassy  mines.  It  described  a  large  non- 
gassy mine  as  one  which  produced  20,000 
tons  a  year,  or  about  80  tons  a  day.  This  Is 
absolutely  ridiculous.  It  speaks  the  Imprac- 
tical! ly  and  the  unreliability  of  their  esti- 
mates. Those  who  know  mining  are  aware 
that  If  the  companies  operating  in  nongassy 
mines  are  to  stay  in  business — and  a  few 
of  them  may — they  must  buy  a  permissible 
motor,  permissible  cars,  a  permissible  load- 
er, a  permissible  cutting  machine.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Itself  estimated  that  the 
equipment  would  cost  $266,000,  more  than 
Mr.  McDowell  from  Kentucky  testified  the 
equipment  would  cost — »240,000.  Yet  It 
speaks  of  $10,000  or  $20,000  as  the  cost  of 
equipment.  ^ 

What  will  be  the  effect?  I  say  without 
hesitation  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  with  this 
requirement — the  requirement  that  the  non- 
gassy mine  must  Install  permissible  require- 
ment, I  do  not  care  how  much  time  Is  given 
to  the  mines  to  convert — it  will  put  out  of 
business  one-half  or  more  of  the  small  mines 
of  this  country.  It  will  end  the  employment 
of  many  miners.  It  will  cause  the  operator 
to  lose  his  Investment.  It  will  put  out  of 
business  auxiliary  Industries  such  as  the 
trucking  and  equipment  Industry.  It  will 
hurt  every  community,  county,  and  area  In 
which  the  small  mines  are  located. 

There  are  about  1,100  In  my  State.  They 
are  scattered  throughout  eastern  Kentucky. 

There  has  hardly  been  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  particularly  those  from  the  State 
of  my  dear  friend  from  New  York — that  has 


not  sent  a  writer  and  photographer  to  east- 
ern Kentucky  to  WTite  and  picture  examples 
of  poverty  and  desolation.  I  live  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  Kentucky.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  poverty  and  deprivation 
there.  During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  President  Kennedy  ef- 
forts began  to  be  made  to  do  something 
about  the  situation.  And  much  has  been 
done.  These  writers  stay  a  few  days,  take  pic- 
tures, go  back,  and  write  about  the  worst 
examples  of  poverty  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

I  would  not  deny  there  Is  poverty.  I  would 
not  deny  there  Is  lack  of  proper  housing.  I 
would  not  deny  there  Is  a  lack  of  proper  sani- 
tation In  some  places.  But  I  stand  for  those 
people  and  defend  them.  They  are  an  Inde- 
pendent and  patriotic  people.  Sometimes  but 
not  as  often  as  in  the  great  cities  they  are 
violent,  but  they  do  not  engage  in  crimes  of 
theft  and  robbery  and  similar  crimes  as  In 
the  great  urban  centers. 

I  raise  this  point  to  emphasize  that  the 
chief  source  of  employment  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky Is  the  coal  mining  Industry.  Next  to 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  has  the  largest  coal 
production  in  the  Union. 

If  my  amendment  is  defeated,  small  mines, 
which  are  numerous  not  only  In  my  State  of 
Kentucky,  but  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Alabama,  will  be  closed.  The 
miners  will  not  be  employable  elsewhere, 
many  of  them  because  they  are  too  old.  Those 
who  are  employable  will  have  to  go  to  the  big 
gassy  mines,  the  dangerous  mines  In  which 
nearly  400  have  been  killed  In  16  years. 

I  win  read  the  list  of  States  concerned: 

Alabama  has  17  gassy  mines;  85  nongassy 
mines. 

Colorado  has  23  gassy  mines  and  36  non- 
gassy mines. 

Iowa  has  only  5  mines.  They  are  nongassy. 

Kentucky  has  32  gassy  mines  and  913  non- 
gassy mines. 

Maryland  has  33  mines,  all  nongassy. 

Missouri  has  two  mines,  which  are  non- 
gassy. 

Montana  has  12  mines,  which  are  nongassy. 

New  Mexico  has  one  gassy  mine  and  seven 
nongassy  mines. 

North  Dakota  has  one  gassy  mine. 

Ohio  has  18  gassy  mines  and  55  nongassy 
mines. 

Pennsylvania  has  68  grassy  mines  and  279 
nongassy  mines. 

Utah  has  10  gassy  mlnee  and  17  nongassy 
mines. 

Virginia  has  44  gassy  mines  and  673  non- 
gassy mines. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  one  gassy 
mine  and  three  nongassy  mines. 

West  Virginia  has  132  gassy  mines  and  908 
nongassy  mines. 

I  predict  that  at  least  half  of  the  small 
nongassy  mines  and  up  to  two-thirds,  will  be 
forced  out  of  business,  with  the  consequences 
I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  Is  a  very 
strict  bill,  and  it  Is  a  necessary  bill.  One  who 
votes  for  the  bill,  with  the  a^doptlon  of  my 
amendment,  will  be  voting  for  better  stand- 
ards of  health  and  safety. 

I  say,  with  all  deference,  that  lack  of  In- 
formation about  this  problem  Is  nothing 
strange,  I  do  not  know  about  many  serious 
problems  that  exist  In  other  States.  We  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  could. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  all  Sena- 
tors, as  I  did  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  that  If  they  will  look 
at  the  bin,  page  48,  line  20,  section  206,  they 
will  see  that  the  subject  is  "Electrical  Equip- 
ment Oenerally";  this  section  describes  all 
of  the  electrical  equipment.  In  general,  that 
will  be  found  throughout  the  mines,  such  as 
wiring,  power  connections,  cables,  circuit 
breaking  devices,  and  so  forth.  This  Is  per- 
missible machinery,  and  we  are  not  objecting 
to  it.  because  It  can  be  provided.  It  Is  not  of 
great  cost,  and  It  could  be  of  help  where 
safety  Is  concerned. 
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On  page  61  of  the  bill  are  two  sections  to 
which  we  do  not  object.  One  concerns  itself 
with  Junction  and  distribution  boxes  for 
making  power  connections  past  the  last  open 
crosscut.  This  means  at  the  face  of  the  coal, 
where  coal  Is  being  mined.  The  second  In- 
volves small  equipment,  such  as  a  hand-held 
electric  drill,  blower  and  exhaust  fans,  and 
electric  pumps.  These  are  small  pieces  of 
equipment  that  can  be  carried  up  to  the 
face.  It  has  been  found  In  several  cases  that 
If  a  permissible  drill  had  been  used  In  a 
nongassy  mine,  an  explosion  might  have 
been  prevented,  because  there  is  a  posslblUty 
of  drilling  Into  a  gas  pocket.  We  accept  these 
requirements. 

What  we  cannot  accept  is  the  demand  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mine,  and  this  committee,  that 
these  small  mines,  producing  50,  80,  100,  200, 
or  300  tons  a  day,  must  buy  a  permissible 
motor,  a  permissible  loader,  and  permissible 
shuttle  cars,  permissible  machines  which  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  states  cost  $266,000.  The 
economic  operation  of  these  mines  would 
not  permit  It,  and  they  would  go  out  of 
business. 

I  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  this  meas- 
ure would  have  another  effect  upon  mining 
States.  The  poorer,  or  usually  poorer,  fami- 
lies who  have  managed  to  hold  onto  50  or  100 
acres  of  land  with  some  coal  under  It,  near 
the  top  of  a  hlU,  have  a  chance  now  to  lease 
It  to  a  small  operator,  or  perhaps  to  mine  It 
themselves.  It  may  be  all  they  have.  Long 
ago,  the  big  companies  came  Into  Kentucky, 
some  of  the  same  ones  operating  big  gassy 
coal  mines  now.  They  purchased  the  lands 
and  the  mining  rights  of  the  people,  some 
who  were  not  the  best  educated  in  the  world. 
They  bought  their  timber,  some  of  the  best 
timber  In  the  United  States,  white  oak  and 
poplar,  at  50  cents  a  tree.  Many  a  man  has 
discovered  that  he  had  sold  his  coal  rights 
and  did  not  know  about  It.  But  the  people 
who  have  been  able  to  hold  onto  a  small 
acreage  that  has  coal  under  it  will  be  de- 
prived, if  my  amendment  Is  defeated,  of  ever 
being  able  to  lease  the  coal  or  to  work  It. 
Thy  are  denied  the  opportunity,  but  the 
great  companies  with  the  gassy  mines  can 
continue  to  operate. 

Another  consequence,  if  my  amendment  Is 
defea.ted,  Is  strip  mining  of  the  small  acre- 
ages at  the  tops  of  the  hills,  for  they  cannot 
be  mined  with  permissible  equipment  eco- 
nomically, there  is  one  way  they  might  be 
mined,  which  Is  through  strip  mining.  One 
who  has  flown  over  the  areas  and  seen  the 
country  devastated  by  strip  mining,  and  Its 
effect  upon  the  environment,  know  what  I 
am  talking  about;  conservationists  In  the 
Senate  should  know. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  friends  from 
New  York  and  from  New  Jersey,  who  are 
arguing  that  the  nongassy  mine  should  be 
refitted  with  permissible  machinery,  that 
many  of  the  gassy  mines  are  not  fitted  wholly 
with  permissible  machinery,  for  example,  cut- 
ting machines.  The  Senator  from  New  Jei«ey 
admitted  this  yesterday. 

I  will  give  the  record.  The  committee  placed 
in  Its  report:  "Simimary  of  Ignitions  and  Ex- 
plosions In  Gassy  and  Nongassy  Mines,  Janu- 
ary 1941  to  June  10.  1969."  It  provides  the 
causes  of  explosions  In  both  oateigories,  gassy 
and  nongassy  mines.  I  hope  my  friends  who 
argue  the  Imposition  of  jiermlsslble  machin- 
ery upon  all  mines  will  listen. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  Ignitions  In 
gassy  mines,  as  shown  on  page  372,  part  5,  Is 
"cutting  bits."  How  many  explosions  have 
they  caused?  153.  This  Is  by  nonpermlsslble 
machinery  used  in  gassy  mines.  How  many 
explosions  have  been  caused  In  the  nongassy 
mines  by  nonpermlslble  cutting  bits?  Two. 
Two  In  the  nongassy  mine  compared  to  163 
In  the  gassy  mines.  Yet  the  bill,  tmless  my 
amendment  Is  adopted  would  require  the 
nongassy  mine  to  Junk  their  equipment  with 
cutting  bits  which  have  caused  two  explo- 


sions, and  put  In  $76,000  equipment  with  cut- 
ting bits  which  have  caused  153  explosions. 
Mr.  President,  It  has  been  Implied  In  the 
reports,  and  It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  this  Is  a  matter  of  conscience 
of  weighing  safety  against  property. 

I  agree  that  we  must  do  everything  prac- 
ticable and  reasonable  and  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  miners.  This  bill 
has  many  helpftil  provisions,  with  this  ex- 
ception. But  If  we  are  to  talk  of  placing  ecc^ 
nomlc  interests  above  human  life  and  safety, 
then  I  ask  that  we  think  of  the  400  gassy 
mines,  their  multiple  explosions,  up  to  18  in 
which  nearly  400  people  have  been  killed. 
There  Is  nothing  in  this  bUl  which  will  close 
these  mines.  Only  the  safe  nongassy  mines 
are  threatened  with  closing. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senate  will  do 
with  my  amendment.  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee opjKBes  It,  though  some  of  Its  mem- 
bers support  It.  I  know  those  members  have 
worked  objectively,  and  have  done  their  best; 
but  with  deference,  I  feel  Impelled  to  say 
this:  as  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
urban  conditions  In  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  except  through  the  news  media,  aor 
about  the  special  problems  in  many  States  of 
which  their  representatives  have  specific 
knowledge,  I  must  say  to  the  chairman  and 
other  members,  "Wltli  all  your  study  and 
yoiu'  objectivity,  you  do  not  know  the  specific 
conditions  in  the  mining  States,  and  the 
practical  operation  of  the  mines. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  accepted. 
If  it  is  defeated  upon  the  ground  as  Mr. 
O'Leary  testified,  several  years  ago,  an 
"academic  risk,"  cannot  be  taken,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  is  right  that  I  offer  my  amendment 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  problem :  To  close 
down  the  gassy  mlnee  In  which  more  than 
one  explosion  occurred,  with  multiple  deaths, 
till  they  are  safe.  It  is  a  valid  answer  to  the 
argument  of  placing  material  considerations 
above  life  and  safety.  The  committee  will  not 
vote  for  such  a  measure.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  Invested  in  the  mines  by  the  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  and  others.  Large  In- 
vestments are  Involved.  These  companies 
emplov  hundreds  of  people  and  pay  40  cents 
a  ton  to  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Benefit 
Fund,  which  I  think  correct.  But  we  must 
consider  safety  from  both  sides  of  the  pic- 
ture— gassy  as  well  as  nongassy  mines. 

Tills  Is  the  third  time  I  have  worked  a 
mine  safety  bill.  Neither  of  the  other  bills  was 
as  comprehensive  as  the  pending  bill.  In 
1957  and  1958,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
former  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  a  friend  of 
labor  and  a  tremendous  worker,  accepted 
my  pxKition  against  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  He  brought  a  bill  to  the  floor. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
a  statement  I  made  on  this  debate  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  a  reference  to  the  large  mine  op- 
erators and  the  United  Mine  Workers  being 
together,  a  United  Mine  Workers  representa- 
tive in  my  State  informed  me,  and  properly, 
that  my  statement  could  be  Interpreted  to 
mean  some  sort  of  collusion  between  the 
mine  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. I  did  not  so  Intend.  While  I  disagree 
with  the  UMW  In  the  bill,  with  respect  to 
the  classification  of  "gassy"  and  non-gassy 
mines,  I  must  state  that  the  UMW  has 
worked  hard  for  safety  for  its  members  and 
all  mines.  I  make  this  statement  In  fairness 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  bill  was 
not  passed  becatise  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Btireau  of  Mines  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Former  President  John  "P.  Kennedy  was 
then  a  member  of  that  committee.  He  sup- 
ported my  position  against  that  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Again  In  1966,  although  I  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  former  Senator  Morse 
was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  Join  his  com- 
mittee in  working  up  a  bill,  which  I  did. 


I  make  these  comments  to  indicate  this  Is 
not  a  new  problem — and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
position  Is  not  always  sacrosanct. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yesterday 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  in  late  months, 
since  the  awful  tragedy  in  West  Virginia,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  discovered  that  some 
mines  which  had  previously  been  classified 
nongassy  were  gassy. 

I  have  said  always  that  the  Biireau  does 
not  make  enough  lnsj>ections.  If  they  were 
gassy  mines,  they  should  have  discovered  it 
a  long  time  ago. 

Yesterday  I  found  a  statement  on  my  desk. 
It  is  an  attempted  answer  to  the  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  which  I  had  placed  in 
the  Record  contrasting  safety  records  in 
gassy  and  nongassy  mines.  „^ 

The  statistics  supplied  me  by  the  It^reau 
of  SJlnes  begin  with  the  year  1952  aiw}  ex- 
tended through  1968.  The  year  1952  was 
chosen  because  it  was  the  first  year  in  which 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  authority  to  fix 
standards  for  the  States  and  enforce  them. 
Of  course,  they  had  records  Before  that  date, 
frcwn  1941  on. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  had  printed 
m  the  Record  statistics  from  1941  through 
1968  on  nongassy  mines.  He  did  not  supply 
statistics  for  the  gassy  mines. 

Including  the  j)ericd  of  11  years,  from  1941 
to  1952,  87  Ignitions  occurred  In  the  non- 
gassy mines  Instead  of  52  ignitions.  Instead 
of  27  men  killed,  there  had  been  34.  Fifty- 
seven  men  had  been  killed  in  nongassy  mines 
between  1941  and  1952.  However,  as  I  have 
said,  those  were  the  years  In  which  there 
was  no  Federal  standards  and  no  Federal 
enforcement. 

The  statistics  on  gassy  mines  for  that  pe- 
riod were  not  cited  as  the  statistics  on  non- 
gassy mines  were  supplied.  I  will  give  the 
record  on  gassy  mines  for  the  period  1941-68. 

There  were  600  explosions  in  the  gassy 
mines  in  that  i>erlod.  And  1,054  men  killed. 

We  shall  see  what  happens.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  Senator 
Cooper  in  introducing  these  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1970.  Senator  Cooper 
has  taken  the  lead  in  this  complex  situa- 
tion, and  his  leadership  has  been  of  the 
high  caliber  that  we  have  all  come  to  ex- 
pect of  him  in  this  body. 

The  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
response  to  the  very  clear  need  for  more 
effective  standards  and  procedures  to 
promote  improved  working  conditions 
for  American  miners.  A  series  of  spec- 
tacular and  tragic  mine  disasters  alerted 
the  Nation  to  the  need  for  tougher 
mine  health  and  safety  laws.  Less 
dramatic  but  just  as  important  are  the 
health  and  safety  hazards  that  exist 
daily  for  the  Nation's  coal  miner,  long 
one  of  the  most  courageous  laborers  in 
our  economy.  The  1969  law  was  written 
and  enacted  by  the  Congress  'with  all  of 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  It 
marked  a  real  and  substantial  gain  for 
the  American  coal  miner. 

By  and  large.  I  think  that  the  law 
will  prove  to  be  a  great  step  forward. 
However,  in  the  first  months  of  its  ad-  -^ 
ministration,  several  significant  prob- 
lems have  developed.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems are  essentially  economic,  but  others 
are  technical  and  engineering,  for  which 
there  is  no  present  answer;  and  others 
are  problems  which  may  in  fact  be  im- 
possible of  performance.   Because   the 
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statute  codifies  in  great  detail  the  stand- 
ards that  must  be  met  in  a  diverse  indus- 
try for  all  sorts  of  health  and  safety  safe- 
guards, it  was  virtually  inevitable  that 
some  of  the  standards  would  prove  inap- 
plicable or  unworkable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  happened, 
and  particularly  in  connection  with 
small,  independently  operated  coal  mines 
of  the  kind  that  predominate  In  south- 
western Virginia,  east  Tennessee,  and 
eastern  Kentucky.  Many  of  these  smaller 
operations  have  found  the  requirements 
of  the  law  so  burdensome  that  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  mines  is  jeopard- 
ized. Although  there  may  be  some  situa- 
tions in  which  conditions  are  so  hazard- 
ous that  shutting  dov\-n  a  place  of  em- 
ployment is  necessary-  and  justified,  it 
was  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  to  make  economic  survival  for 
independent  mining  operations  impos- 
sible. Many  of  those  miners  employed 
in  these  smaller  operations  are  under- 
standably alarmed  about  their  jobs  and 
about  the  welfare  of  their  dependents. 

Beyond  the  ver>'  serious  question  of 
the  economic  survival  of  these  smaller 
operations  lies  the  increasingly  severe 
probability  of  serious  power  shortages  in 
the  country-.  Supplies  of  coal  at  gen- 
erating facilities  are  at  an  alltime  low, 
and  the  shortage  of  coal  is  rapidly  ac- 
celerating the  price  of  coal  and  thus  the 
cost  of  electricity  to  the  consumer. 

As  Senator  Cooper  has  noted,  the 
amendments  that  we  introduced  today 
are  not  intended  to  be  the  final  answer 
to  these  problems.  There  is  nothing  sac- 
rosanct about  the  wording  of  any  of  the 
amendments.  Our  chief  intention  is  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
committees  to  bear  on  what  is  undeniably 
a  very-  serious  economic  problem  in  our 
States,  and  by  extension,  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  been  extremely  cooperative  in  its 
efforts  to  administer  the  law  in  a  tough 
but  enlightened  marjier.  But  because 
many  of  the  standards  and  regulations 
are  written  explicitly  into  the  law.  the 
Department  has  little  flexibility  in  its  ad- 
ministration. Apart  from  the  rulings  of 
the  judiciary-,  where  actions  are  now 
pending,  any  changes  in  the  substance  of 
the  law  are  clearly  the  prerogative  and 
responsibility  of  the  Congress 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  appropri- 
ate committees  will  take  prompt  action 
on  these  and  other  suggested  amend- 
ments, so  that  these  problems  can  be 
fairly  and  w-isely  resolved.  I  know  that 
no  Senator  seeks  any  change  that  would 
endanger  the  health  and  safety  of  any 
miner.  But  the  law  must  be  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  continued 
operation  of  coal  mines  that  provide 
what  is  often  the  sole  economic  base  of 
partlcxilar  sections  of  our  country. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
sponsoring  the  bill  introduced  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Kentucky  with  the  hope 
that  hearings  on  the  measure  will  clar- 
ify and  resolve  problems  that  have  arisen 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Inderal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
^Iri  my  \iew,  hearings  would  help  dis- 


pel the  controversy  that  has  enveloped 
the  statute  enacted  last  year.  The 
amendments  beinij  offered  today  are  in 
no  way  intended  to  sacrifice  or  dilute 
the  safety  aspects  of  the  law.  The  safety 
provisions  .'^hould  be  pre.served  intact. 

The  objective  of  the  amendments  is 
to  make  the  law  more  workable  by  af- 
fording greater  administrative  flexibil- 
ity, and  by  taking  into  account  the  cur- 
rent status  01   mine  technoloey. 

The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be 
no  money  penalties  for  first  violations, 
retroactive  to  April  1.  1970,  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties that  aro.=;e  because  safety  regula- 
tions implementing  the  act  were  pub- 
lished only  48  hours  before  the  manda- 
tory safety  standards  went  into  effect  on 
March  30.  and  inspectors  began  issuing 
citations  and  notices  of  penalties  imme- 
diately thereafter.  Tliere  was  no  time 
for  comment  on  the  regulations. 

Second,  the  bill  would  modify  a  re- 
quirement for  automatic  brakes  on  every 
mine  car  used  imderground.  I  under- 
stand such  equipment  has  not  yet  been 
developed.  Other  provisions  would 
amend  sections  of  the  law  dealing  with 
mine  office  si:^ns.  mine  maps,  and  hear- 
ings for  mine  closures. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ave  amendments 
proposed  in  the  bill  would  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  a  full  airing  before  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  encountered 
in  last  year's  landmark  legislation. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  language  of 
the  proposals,  and  cosponsor  them  to  in- 
dicate my  interest  in  having  further 
hearings.  Perhaps  refinements  will  be 
made  as  a  result  of  hearings,  which  I 
hope  will  be  scheduled  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  by  the  comm.ittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  coal  mimng  industry,  its 
workers  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  face 
problems  connected  with  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  The  most  serious 
problem  is  that  of  making  the  act  a 
workable  tool  to  insure  safety  for  our 
mine  workers. 

As  the  bill  stands,  it  includes  a  number 
of  inflexible  and  sometimes  ambiguous 
requirements.  Some  have  no  particular 
relation  to  safety.  Some  are  impossible  to 
fulfill  because  technology  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped equipment  to  meet  the  require- 
ment. 

I  cite  in  particular  the  requirement 
that  automatic  brakes  be  installed  on 
coal  cars.  I  am  advised  that  such  brakes 
have  not  been  developed,  nor  is  it  known 
just  when  they  may  be  developed  and 
available. 

I.  for  one,  have  alway  felt  our  coal  min- 
ers should  have  safe  working  conditions, 
as  safe  as  they  can  reasonably  be  within 
the  nature  of  the  mining  industry.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  recognize  some 
adjustments  may  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  have  a  workable  mine  safety  law.  Some 
of  these  provisions  must  be  adjusted  if  we 
are  to  have  a  mining  industry  that  is 
at  once  safe  for  our  mine  workers  and 
capable  of  meeting  our  Nation's  coal  re- 
quirements. 

This  bill,  which  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor,  seeks  to  maintain  our  mines  as 
sources  of  jobs  that  will  be  safe  for  the 
workers. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL 

S     4000 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin > ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Burdick), 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4000,  to 
compensate  certain  growers,  manufac- 
turers, packers,  and  distributors  for  dam- 
ages sustained  by  them  as  a  result  of 
their  good  faith  reliance  on  the  oflScial 
listing  of  cyclamates  as  generally  recog- 
nized as  safe  for  use  in  food  prior  to  the 
unexpected  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  restricting  their  future  use  in 
food  and  drinks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FEDERAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
LEGISLATION— AMENDMENTS 

AMEND.MENTS    NOB.    760    SKO    761 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
11a  tornado  struck  the  city  of  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  with  devastating  force.  The  result 
was  tragedy. 

The  tornado,  estimated  to  be  IV2 
miles  wide  at  one  point,  struck  across 
the  city  and  lay  waste  some  25  square 
miles  of  property.  Damage  estimates 
reached  $200  million.  The  death  toll 
reached  26  and  there  were  countless  in- 
jured. Hundreds  were  left  homeless.  The 
number  of  residences  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed totaled  some  600  single-family 
residences,  450  apartment  units  and  an- 
other 8,800  family  units.  At  least  250 
businesses  were  either  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. 

On  a  visit  to  the  scene  the  following 
day,  I  saw  much  of  the  destruction  as  I 
toured  the  city  along  with  the  Small 
Business  Administrator,  the  Director  of 
the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Prei>aredness 
and  others. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
cooperated  to  deal  with  the  disaster  and 
I  believe  the  Federal  administration  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  assistance 
which  was  provided  rapidly  and  eflQ- 
ciently.  This  assistance  was  rendered  to 
the  full  extent  possible  under  existing 
disaster  assistance  laws. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  neces- 
sary assistance  which  is  not  now  possible 
under  the  law,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Yarborough),  offered  on 
May  18.  S.  3848,  Of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  The  bill  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee is  also  considering  new  national 
disaster  assistance  legislation  including 
the  bill,  S.  3745.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committee  will  act  favorably  on  S.  3848, 
which  is  designed  specifically  to  aid  the 
Lubbock  disaster  area  along  with  other 
portions  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  which 
suffered  extensive  tornado  damage  on 
April  17-18.  In  the  alternative,  I  urge 
the  committee  to  make  any  national  dis- 
aster assistance  legislation  it  recom- 
mends retroactive  to  include  the  Texas 
tornadoes  of  April  17-18  and  May  11, 

Mr.  President,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  need  which  is  not  covered  by 
existing  law  and  which  is  not  included 
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In  either  S.  3848  or  S.  3745.  I  take  the 
floor  now  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
S.  3848  and  an  amendment  to  S.  3745 
which  I  believe  will  meet  that  need. 

Under  the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  assistance  is  given 
to  families  and  individuals  in  relocating 
to  standard  housing,  and  to  business  con- 
cerns and  nonprofit  organizations  in  re- 
locating In  replacement  accommodations, 
as  a  result  of  displacement  by  federally 
assisted  programs  such  as  urban  re- 
newal and  others. 

This  Federal  relocation  assistance  is 
provided  up  to  the  following  ceilings: 

For  individuals  and  families,  up  to  $200 
for  direct  loss  of  property  and  moving 
expenses  including  storage  costs. 

For  low-Income  families  and  elderly  or 
handicapped  individuals  imable  to  ob- 
tain pubUc  housing  or  Federal  rent  sup- 
plemental housing,  additional  relocation 
payments  of  up  to  $500  a  year  for  a  2- 
year  period. 

For  business  concerns  and  nonprofit 
organizations,  up  to  $3,000  for  direct  loss 
of  property  and  moving  expenses  includ- 
ing storage  costs;  or  for  actual  moving 
expenses  and  no  direct  loss  of  property, 
up  to  $25,000. 

For  certain  small  businesses,  a  dis- 
placement payment  of  $2,500, 

For  displaced  owner-occupants  of  1- 
to-4  family  dwellings,  replacement  hous- 
ing payments  of  up  to  $5,000  toward  the 
purchase  of  replacement  dwellings. 

Also,  relocation  payments  can  Include 
reimbursement  for  certain  settlement 
costs  that  must  be  borne  by  the  seller  in 
transferring  the  property. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  case  of  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  plans  were  underway  for  a  HUD- 
assisted  development  project  In  a  sec- 
tion of  the  city  struck,  among  others,  by 
the  devastating  tornado  of  May  11. 

The  disaster  struck  before  the  plans 
could  be  implemented.  Indeed,  It  struck 
even  before  the  city  had  been  able  to 
complete  Its  application  papers  for  the 
program.  Yet,  it  could  be  anticipated 
that  the  program  would  be  approved  and 
implemented. 

Many  of  those  unfortimate  enough  to 
be  in  the  disaster  area  were  forced  by 
the  tornado  to  leave  the  devastated  area 
and  to  seek  housing  in  other  parts  of 
the  city. 

Under  existing  law,  those  unfortimate 
enough  to  have  lived  within  the  future 
redevelopment  area  are  now  forced  not 
only  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  the  dis- 
aster, but  additionally  to  forgo  their 
potential  eligibility  for  relocation  as- 
sistance payments  since  they  are  no 
longer  living  within  the  redevelopment 
area. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  similar  un- 
fortunate situations  may  develop  In  the 
future  as  a  result  of  major  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendments  would 
extend  ejiglbillty  for  relocation  assist- 
ance payments  upon  Federal  approval  of 
a  redevelopment  program  to  persons  al- 
ready forced  from  redevelopment  areas 
as  a  result  of  major  disaster  as  long  as 
application  for  such  redevelopment  as- 
sistance Is  made  within  1  year  of  the 
disaster. 


The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  has  Indicated 
to  me  that  he  Is  in  general  agreement 
with  the  goals  of  my  amendment  to  S. 
3848  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
committee  add  It  to  the  bill. 

I  ask  that  my  amendments  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  they 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  for  consideration  along  viitii 
S.  3848  and  S.  3745. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  IQ 
the  Record  four  articles  contained  in  a 
special  publication  by  Bcxjne  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  of  Lubbock,  entitled  "The 
Lubbock  Tornado."  The  four  articles 
are  "May  11.  1970— A  Killer  on  the 
Prowl"  by  Dave  Knapp,  "It  Was  Like 
Another  World"  by  Jay  Harris,  "The  Vic- 
tims—How and  Where  They  Died"  by 
Jack  Golding,  and  "Telling  It  Like  It 
Was"  by  Phil  Hamilton. 

These  articles  written  by  reporters  on 
tlie  scene  accurately  describe  the  Lub- 
bock tornado  tragedy.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  The  amendments  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  be  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  and  articles 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 
Ame.vdment  No.  760  to  S.  3745 

On  page  15,  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder,  no  appU(»tlon  for  relocation  as- 
sistance authorized  under  sections  105(c)  or 
114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  title  IV  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965.  or  section  107  of  the  DemonBtratlon 
Cities  and  Metrc^oUtan  Development  Act  of 
1966.  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  shall  be 
denied  because  the  applicant  was  required 
to  relocate  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster 
as  determined  by  the  President  under  tiie 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governments 
In  major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  30.  1950,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g),  If  an  application  for 
such  assistance  Is  filed  within  one  year  after 
such  major  disaster. 

On  page  16,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  13." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  14.". 

On  page  3.  line  3,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(d) ". 

Amendment   No.   761   to  S.  3848 

On  page  11,  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder,  no  application  for  relocation  as- 
sistance authorized  under  sections  106(c)  or 
114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966, 
or  section  107  of  the  Demonstration  Cltlea 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  shall  be  denied 
because  the  applicant  was  required  to  relo- 
cate, as  a  result  of  any  tornado  referred  to 
in  section  2(b).  If  such  application  Is  filed 
within  one  year  after  such  tornado. 

On  page  11,  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec.  13." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  14.". 

On  page  11,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  14." 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  16.". 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "these  States 
in  their  efforts"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"this  State  In  its  efforts". 


The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  Towke, 
are  as  follows : 

A  Kn.i.nt  ON  THE  Pbowl 
(By  Dave  Knapp) 

In  one  frightful,  seemingly  endless  swoop, 
a  killer  tornado  packing  fringe  winds  of  200 
mph  gouged  a  $200  million  path  of  destruc- 
tion through  the  heart  of  Lubbock  at  9:49 
p.m.  May  11,  1970.  ultimately  kllUng  at  least 
36  persons  and  Injuring  2,000  by  conservative 
cbnnt. 

Striking  swiftly  and  without  warning,  the 
massive  twister — later  estimated  by  experts 
to  be  1^  mllee  wide  at  one  point — ^made  a 
barren  wasteland  out  of  25  square  mUee. 

The  devastation  stretched  from  19th  Street 
through  downtown,  the  Guadalupe  neigh- 
borhood, the  region  around  Lubbock  Country 
Club  and  on  to  West  Texas  Air  Terminal. 

Six  hundred  single  family  residences,  460 
apartment  units  and  another  8.800  famUy 
units  were  destroyed  or  damaged,  leaving 
hundreds  homeless. 

At  least  250  businesses  were  heavily  dam- 
aged or  wiped  out. 

There  was  the  stately  Great  Plains  Life 
BuUdlng,  long  a  South  Plains  land  mark, 
battered  and  p>ocked  so  badly  some  said  it  waa 
do(xned.  Elnglneers,  however,  say  it  wUl  stand 
for  another  1(X)  years.  Unofficial  sources  set 
damage  at  $2  million. 

And  nearby,  the  First  National  Bank- 
Pioneer  Gas  Building,  a  structure  closely 
resembling  the  United  Nations  Building  In 
New  York,  appeared  to  have  been  sheUed  by 
cannons.  The  glistening  facility,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unusual  In  the  nation  with 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  objects  of  art 
scattered  throughout  Its  Interior,  sustained 
$1,760,000  in  losses. 

Motels,  businesses.  Industries  and  houses 
were  in  a  shambles.  Many  familiar  places 
were  piles  of  rubble.  Others  indicated  scaia 
that  would  take  a  long  time  to  heal. 

The  wonder  was  that  the  death  toU  did  not 
soar  many  times  higher  than  It  did. 

"Unbelievable"  was  the  single  wcnxl  most 
often  used  to  describe  Lubbock's  plight. 

National  Guardsmen,  reservists  and  Texas 
Highway  Patrolmen  were  rushed  Into  the  Hub 
City  to  help  Lubbock  poUoe  Tna1nt.Aln  some 
semblance  of  order  In  the  storm-ravaged 
areas.  Off-duty  local  law  enforcement  peraon- 
nel  worked  almost  around-the-clock. 

Tight  security  immediately  was  thrown  up 
around  homes  and  stores,  their  onoe-gUtter- 
ing  fronts  now  gaping  holes,  with  merchan- 
dise laid  open  to  looters. 

MUes  of  power  lines  were  downedt  and 
25,000  telephone  stations  were  kayoed  by  the 
gigantic  twister — most  destructive  in  Texas' 
history.  Long  distance  Unes  also  were  snarled. 
And  as  word  raced  around  the  world  at  the 
disaster,  communications  delays  became  an- 
other factor. 

There  were  other  problems. 

The  storm  knocked  out  the  city's  main 
water  plant  and  It  took  more  than  eight 
hours  for  a  fresh  supply  to  reach  Lubbock 
from  the  sandhills  area  near  Muleshoe.  In 
the  Interim,  residents  were  urged  to  conserve 
what  few  trickles  remained  In  the  Unes. 

Lubbock  was  two  worlds  that  night. 

Residents  slept  weU  that  night  In  parts 
of  the  Hub  City  spared  by  the  storm.  The 
horrible  nightmare  was  just  beginning  to 
register  in  the  minds  of  those  who  survived 
It  as  dawn  came  .  ,  . 

"UnbeUevable"  they  said  again  and  again 
and  again. 

Sifting  through  what  remained  of  their 
homes  and  businesses,  residents  could  not 
envision  the  tornado  smashing  Its  way 
through  eight  miles  of  the  Pride  of  the 
Plains.  ,k 

In  hospitals  throughout  Lubbock,  Injured 
storm  victims  still  were  being  treated.  The 
death  toll  climbed.  In  the  early  hours  of  the 
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Inomlng  It  stood  at  17.  Then  19.  20.  Later, 
24,  25  and  26. 

The  dead  Included  people  from  all  walks 
of  me. 

A  temporary  morgue  was  set  up  In  Smiley 
Wilson  Junior  High  School,  manned  by 
police. 

"All  we  can  do,"  observed  one  veteran  oi- 
flcer.  "Is  tag  the  bodies,  fingerprint  them, 
give  them  a  number  and  shoot  a  picture." 

Most  of  the  victims  had  slivers  of  wood 
driven  Into  their  bodies.  Head  injuries  from 
flying  debris  were  numerous.  The  victims 
were  young  and  old  and  inbetween. 

Two  truckers  passing  through  were  caught 
4n  the  storm  and  died  on  the  highway.  A 
woman  racing  for  a  storm  cellar  was  killed 
when  a  pickup  truck  was  hurled  through 
the  air.  striking  her  and  crushing  her  to 
death.  And  there  was  a  migrant  family  that 
stopped  for  a  red  light.  Whoosh.  The  storm 
had  claimed  another  victim  and  Injured 
several  more. 

A  dozen  schools  were  hit.  Hundreds  of  stu- 
dents got  an  unexpected,  and  In  this  case, 
an  unwelcome  vacation.  All  business  activity 
was  suspended  in  the  downtown  area,  where 
skyscrapers  absorbed  the  full  blast  of  the 
tornado. 

"Parts  of  Lubbock  resembled  a  battlefield. 
Heavy  shelling  couldn't  have  caused  more 
damage." 

More  than  10,000  motor  vehicles  were 
destroyed  or  sustained  heavy  damage  Hun- 
dreds of  them  were  foimd  burled  In  debris. 
One  was  left  standing  V-«haped  In  the 
Country  Club  area,  framing  what  was  once  a 
home. 

The  city's  only  newspaper  suffered  a  heavy 
blow,  but  the  next  morning's  editions  rolled 
off  the  presses  of  the  Amarillo  Globe-News, 
a  sister  publication,  never  missing  a  lick 
In  telling  its  readers  of  the  storm.  After 
one  day,  the  newspaper's  presses  were  roll- 
ing again. 

And  then,  many  still  couldn't  believe  It. 

"•Unbelievable."  they  continued  to  say. 

Parts  of  Lubbock  resembled  a  battlefield. 
Heavy  shelling,  oouldnt  have  caused  more 
damage. 

As  the  sun  climbed  a  little  higher  In  th» 
sky.  PT«sldent  Nixon  was  asked  to  declare 
the  area  a  national  disaster  area.  Storm 
damage  survey  teams  fanned  out  to  assess 
what  The  Lubbock  Tornado  did. 

Aid  started  pouring  into  the  Hub  City. 

And  there  was  two-way  trouble,  City  resi- 
dents were  attempting  to  contact  loved  ones 
In  other  towns,  and  the  loved  ones  also  were 
trying  to  find  out.  "Is  so-and-so  okay?"  It 
was  several  days  before  all  of  these  questions 
were  answered. 

The  Texas  Highway  Department  sent 
crewmen  In  from  a  17-county  area  to  help 
clear  debris.  Trucks  from  throughout  the 
South  Plains — lent  by  businesses,  citizens, 
county  and  municipal  governments  and 
other  souTMs — started  tackling  what  seemed 
to  be  an  msurmoimtable  task. 

g  IT    WAS    UNBEUXVABLZ 

The  honieless  were  housed  In  an  aseort- 
ment  of  temporary  shelters  and  in  Municipal 
Coliseum.  The  Red  Cross.  Salvation  Army, 
city,  state  and  federal  agencies  moved  to 
provide  whatever  assistance  they  were  capa- 
ble of  giving  In  time  of  need. 

Aid  funds  cropped  up  everywhere. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  and 
insurance  companies  sent  in  field  representa- 
tives and  special  offices  were  set  up.  It  waa  a 
day  of  despair,  hope  and  work.  But  the  sur- 
vivors— some  left  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  on  their  backs — turned  to  the  future. 

And  as  the  day  wore  on,  there  were  new 
dangers.  Tornadoes  filtted  about  the  South 
Plains,  coming  close  to  the  Hub  City,  but 
mercifully  pulling  up  short. 

Lubbock  went  to  bed  May  12  still  In  a  daze. 

Weary  disaster  workers  struggled  to  keep 
up  with  mounting  problems  the  following 


day.  But  there  were  brighter  sides.  President 
Nixon  formally  declared  the  city  a  national 
disaster  area  and  storm  relief  tunds  picked 
up. 

LIKE    A     GIANT    SLEDGEHAMMER 

Portions  of  tlie  downtown  area  were  re- 
opened for  business  but  lacked  one  major 
thing — cu-stomers.  The  cleanup  was  making 
progress,  henrlbreak  was  still  there,  but  Lub- 
bock was  coming  back. 

And  a  24-hour  curfew  was  clamped  on  the 
worst  sections  of  the  disaster. 

Lt.  Gov.  Ben  Bjjnei=.  Sen.  John  Tower.  U.S. 
Rep.  George  Mahon  and  Sen.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  all  came  for  themselves  to  see  what 
the  tornado  had  done. 

"This  Is  the  worst  I've  ever  seen,"  Tower 
said. 

Lubbock's  displaced  residents  started  re- 
locating in  federally-owned  housing  in  the 
city.  Hospitals. caught  up  with  the  workload. 
The  cleanup  continued. 

City  officials  worked  closely  with  state,  fed- 
eral and  other  agencies  to  keep  the  monu- 
mental rehabilitation  effort.  There  were  times 
when  the  problems  seemed  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  but  Lubbock  was  getting  up  off  the 
floor.  There  was  no  10-count. 

There  will  be  hundreds  of  stories  untold, 
many  over-exaggerated,  thousands  told  a  Jll- 
lion  times  tlirough  the  years  as  Lubbockltes 
recall  May  11.  1970. 

But  even  as  memories  of  the  horrible  night 
still  remain  vivid,  there  Is  talk  of  a  new 
Lubbock,  a  brighter  Lubbock,  a  city  with 
some  of  those  things  it  didn't  have  when  The 
Lubbock  Tornado  struck. 

Then  the  word  "Unbelievable"  still  might 
be  in  order. 

It  Was  Lxke  Another  World 
(By  Jay  Harrla) 

It  looked  like  another  world  .  .  . 

A  savage  tornado — believed  to  be  the  most 
massive  and  destructive  ever  to  hit  a  major 
metropolitan  area  In  the  U.S. — had  struck 
out  of  blue-green,  muggy  skies  to  leave  death 
and  destruction  across  a  city  that  for  more 
than  70  years  had  somehow  escaped  the 
terrible  twisters  which  often  dotted  the 
nearby  landscapes. 

But  It  had  finally  happened  .  .  . 

And  those  who  survived  would  remember 
it  forever. 

Prom  the  moment  that  awful  roar — and 
the  sound  of  10,000  fists  sending  their  savage 
might  smashing  Into  skyscraper  and  slum 
alike — struck  terror  across  the  city.  It  was  a 
city  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 

It  seemed  as  though  It  would  never  end. 

On  and  on  and  on.  the  exploding  walls  and 
glass  ar.d  crashing  trees  and  poles  and  tum- 
bling cars. 

And  the  dead  and  dying  and  the  injured. 

Then,  the  almost  sudden,  deathly  pause 
and  quiet. 

And  then  It  was  another  world,  a  night- 
mare come  true. 

The  tornado  Itself— some  said  there  were 
two.  three,  even  four  or  more  marching  side 
by  Bide — cut  a  mile  and  half  wide  swath 
eight  miles  long. 

Actually,  it  appeared  to  be  one  massive 
funnel  squatting  low  on  the  ground  and 
sending  damaging  winds  outward  over  a  wide 
area.  The  main  blow  took  three  minutes  or 
more  to  pass,  but  damaging,  hurrlcane-llke 
winds  virtth  speeds  estimated  up  to  100  or 
more  miles  an  hour  battered  the  stricken  area 
for  another  5  to  8  minutes! 

As  the  winds  and  rain  and  hall  subsided, 
the  people  came  cautiously  Into  the  streets. 

There  was  little  or  no  panic.  Instead,  an 
almost  unbelievable  calmness  as  those  In  the 
severely  damaged  downtown  area  surveyed 
the  scenes  about  them  .  .  .  and  quickly  set 
about  the  torturous  task  ahead. 

Out  In  the  residential  sections  of  the  city, 
spreading  to  the  west  and  northwest  and 
north    and    northeast    from    the    devastated 


downtown  area,  there  was  almost  complete, 
utter  desolation. 

Splintered  wood  and  dreams. 

in  many  instances,  the  work  of  a  lifetime 
was  gone  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
about  It. 

One  of  the  Southwest's  most  bustling  cities 
lay  crippled  by  a  monster  It  knew  existed, 
a  monster  which  had  often  taunted  It  but 
never  struck  before. 

Now,  the  eerie  quiet  was  broken  as  stir- 
vlvors  shouted  questions,  ran  to  dig  at  piles 
of  debris,  to  the  Emergency  Operations  Cen- 
ter In  the  basement  of  the  damaged  City 
Hall,  hurried  from  homes  to  aid  the  injured, 
rushed  from  still  standing  but  damaged 
buildings  as  word  of  a  new  blow  was  reported, 
or  walked,  or  drove  toward  the  scene  of 
disaster. 

The  shambles  which  greeted  the  eyes  of 
those  who  survived  and  the  hundreds  who 
came  from  the  spared  sections  of  the  city 
was  beyond  comprehension. 

Cars  lay  flattened  to  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  pavement,  almost  hidden  by 
debris.  Power  Unes,  telephone  poles,  draperies 
from  coffee  shops  and  the  15  story  First  Na- 
tional-Pioneer Gas  Building  dangled  In  the 
damp  breeze. 

The  20-Btory  Great  Plains  Life  building — 
Lubbock's   tallest — seemed   to  sway,  gaping 
holes  had  been  torn  In  Its  windows,  a  severe 
gash  showed  about  six  stories  up. 
A  crrr  cleantno  xtp 

Nearby,  West  Texas  Hospital,  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  damaged  area  and  now  badly 
needed  to  succor  the  victims,  waa  battered, 
without  outside  power,  an  emergency  center 
with  an  emergency  of  Its  own. 

There  were  few  If  any  phones  still  operat- 
ing In  the  storm-damaged  section,  but  some- 
how, mercifully,  Southwestern  Bell's  huge 
downtown  complex  came  through  the  blow 
In  comparatively  good  shajje — as  did  the 
massive  Krst  Methodist  Church,  which 
stands  watch  over  the  downtown  area. 

But  It  appeared  that  some  enemy  army  had 
massed  its  cannon  and  blasted  gaping  holes 
In  the  modernistic  First  National-Pioneer 
structure,  towering  into  the  tortured  sky 
like  a  woimded  ship  adrift  In  the  night. 

The  huge  block-sized  structure,  which  In 
some  respects  resembles  the  United  Nations 
building  In  New  York  City,  stood  out  even 
more  starkly  In  the  blacked-out  stricken  sec- 
tion because  emergency  power  from  the 
nearby  gas  company's  parking  building  com- 
plex was  available.  Billed  as  the  world's 
"most  tmiLsual  bank  "  and  showing  art  works 
worth  a  fortune,  the  bank's  beautiful  new 
lobby  was  In  ruins,  with  a  two-story  high 
statue  standing  in  the  entry  like  a  lone 
sentinel. 

AND  A  CITT  FIGHTING  BACK 

Within  minutes  after  the  storm  had 
passed,  the  downtown  area  was  a  beehive  of 
activity,  including  unforttmately  a  few 
looters.  "" 

Ambulances,  their  walls  piercing  the  night, 
and  emergency  lights  flashing,  cautiously 
plowed  their  way  through  debris-littered 
streets  as  the  dead,  dying  and  Injured  were 
brought  out  by  rescuers  who  sometimes  dug 
with  their  bare  hands  to  reach  the  victims. 

Major  hospitals  over  the  city  were  quickly 
taxed.  Doctors,  nurses  and  others  who  oould 
help — on  or  off  duty — quickly  rallied. 

As  lightning  continued  to  flicker  in  the 
background,  emergency  generators  pumped 
their  power  Into  probing  lights  and  make- 
shift operations  around  the  storm  torn  area, 
which  In  many  ways  resembled  a  busy  battle- 
fleld. 

And  although  many  in  the  city  did  not 
Immediately  realize  it,  another  grave  danger 
had  emerged.  The  storm  had  swept  through 
the  Lubbock  Power  and  Light  Company's 
main  downtown  povser  plant,  then  roared 
on  Into  the  Mackenzie  Park  area  to  add  new 
devastation  to  city  facilities. 
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Power  lines  of  Southwestern  Public  Serv- 
ice went  down  as  poles  snapped  like  match- 
sticks. 

EVERYONE  PrrCHED  TO  HELP 

The  storm  battered  section  was  licking  its 
wounds  In  the  dark. 

But  worse,  the  storm  had  knocked  out 
power  to  a  major  portion  of  the  city's  water 
pump  system.  A  critical  water  shortage  soon 
developed  and  as  city  officials  issued  warnings 
for  strict  rationing  and  saving  of  water, 
faucets  throughout  the  city  went  dry. 

Irrigat;on  wells  and  other  which  had  been 
drilled  In  and  near  the  city  suddenly  became 
Yltal — and  their  owners  broadcast  offers  to 
share  the  priceless  liquid. 

It  wasn  t  until  late  In  the  afternoon  that 
full  water  use  became  available. 

As  dawn  broke  over  Lubbock  Tuesday 
morning.  It  was  as  If  the  city  was  existing 
in  two  worlds. 

From  19th  Street  and  University  Avenue 
where  the  storm  started  sweeping  in  at  a 
damaging  near  rooftop  level  on  north  and 
east,  the  scene  was  one  of  increasing  destruc- 
tion— until  finally  one  gazed  on  scenes  remi- 
niscent of  those  In  photos  of  bombed  Euro- 
pean cities.  The  major  residential  sections 
south  of  19th  Street  and  west  of  University 
escaped.  Had  the  thundering  twister  dipped 
sooner,  the  death  tool  easily  could  have  been 
In  the  hundreds. 

The  storm  Itself  had  boiled  up  south  of  the 
city  an  hour  or  more  before  dusk.  Then  build- 
ing, the  boiling  clouds  shifted  slightly  to  the 
southeast  t-nd  before  dusk  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  was  Issuing  warnings  of  severe 
weather  for  Lubbock,  Floyd  and  Crosby 
counties. 

Within  minutes,  the  cmlnous  "hook"  was 
appearing  on  the  Bureau's  radar  scope.  Then 
as  the  storm  Intensified,  reports  of  baseball 
sized  hall  south  of  the  city  started.  The  storm 
seemed  to  shift  slightly  to  the  southeast  with 
a  northeasterly  direction,  perhaps  lulling 
many  Into  a  feeling  of  false  security. 

An  off-duty  policeman  twice  reported  that 
a  huge  funnel  had  been  sighted  not  too  far 
south  of  Tahoka  traffic  circle. 

By  9:20  p.m.  rain  and  hall — still  golfball 
to  baseball  sized — had  started  moving  into 
the  southeastern  portions  of  the  city. 

While  almost  everyone  had  been  concen- 
trating en  the  storm  which  many  obviously 
thought  would  move  northeast  of  the  main 
part  of  Lubbock,  the  southern  arm  of  the 
storm  continued  to  boll  like  a  volcano — and 
new  thunderstorms  had  rapidly  formed  to 
the  west  and  southwest. 

By  9:35  p.m.,  the  clouds  to  the  south 
seemed  to  shift  slightly,  even  as  the  new 
storm  system  from  the  southwest  moved  in. 

At  9:35  pjn.,  the  Weather  Bureau  Informed 
the  EOC  in  City  Hall  that  a  tornado  "hook" 
had  been  located  in  the  clouds  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Brownfleld  Highway  and  19th  St. 

At  the  offices  of  The  Avalanche-Journal, 
the  second  half  of  the  night  shift  had  been 
at  work  15  minutes.  It  was  9:45  p.m.  and  the 
rain  and  hall  was  pouring  down  on  the  long, 
modern  building  with  Its  commxmicatlons 
lines  reaching  out  across  the  world.  A  news- 
man talking  to  an  Associated  Press  editor  In 
New  York  City  told  him  "I  have  to  hang  up 
now,  we  are  going  to  have  a  tornado  .  .  . 

Clocks  In  the  downtown  area  stopped.  They 
read  a  fraction  past  9:46  pjn. 

The  city  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm 
. . .  and  In  deep  trouble . . . 

Then  came  the  quiet  . .  .  and  the  unbeliev- 
able ruins  . .  . 

Now,  many  more  nights  and  days  have 
passed  and  a  city  brought  together  In  tragedy 
rebuilds  for  tomorrow  . . . 

As  an  editorial  In  The  Avalanche-Journal 
summed  It  up  . . . 

".  .  .  This  win  go  down  In  history  as  a  time 
In  which  Lubbock  was  at  its  best  .  .  .  The 
shock  of  this  disaster  will  remain  for  a  long 
time,  but  so  will  memories  of  the  manner  in 
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which  so  many  hands  pitched  In  to  make  It 
right  again  In  their  city  . . . 

The  Victims  .  .  .  How  and  Where  They  Died 

(By  JackGoldlng) 

May  11  began  Just  as  a  hundred  before  It. 

Hot  winds  had  dried  the  Plains  most  of 

Mothers  Day.  but  Monday  was  cool  and  a 

gentle  breeze  pushed  across  the  city. 

By  mid-afternoon  there  was  a  slight  chance 
for  thunderstorms,  but  too  slight  to  men- 
tion in  the  forecast. 

At  dusk  a  bright  sun  pierced  Its  rays 
through  dark  clouds  that  had  spattered  the 
city  with  raindrops  only  moments  before. 

The  spring  shower  dipped  out  of  a  threat- 
ening sky  and  H.  D.  Short.  73,  and  his  wife, 
Llllie,  72,  left  their  gardening  and  rushed 
Into  their  stucco  home  at  512  E.  Stanford. 

Across  Fourth  Street,  perhaps  a  mile  away, 
Jolin  Cox,  26,  and  his  wife,  Glenna.  drove 
along  Clovls  Road  toward  Avenue  Q.  Cox  was 
a  Vietnam  veteran  working  on  a  masters 
degree  at  Texas  Tech.  His  wife  was  a  school 
teacher.  They  had  been  in  Shallowater  visit- 
ing relatives  and  were  returning  to  their 
home  at  1615  16th  St. 

A  moment  later,  Llllie  Short  was  dead  and 
Cox  was  seriously  Injured.  They  were  victims 
of  a  twisting,  thundering  wind  that  sent  a 
city  buckling  to  Its  knees  and  claimed  the 
lives  of  24  others  before  It  spent  Its  fury. 
Mrs.  Short's  daughter.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Reagan  of 
4915  14th  St.,  talked  with  her  mother  over 
the  telephone  a  half  hour  before  she  died. 
"They  had  worked  In  the  yard,  rose  bushes 
and  this  sort  of  thing.  There's  Just  nothing 
left.  The  trees  are  even  blown  down. 

"My  father  said  the  electricity  had  gone 
off.  They  were  standing  side  by  side  In  the 
living  room  when  the  storm  hit." 

"My  mother  got  up  to  close  the  door  the 
wind  had  blown  open.  I  guess  the  last 
words  she  ever  spoke  was  'I  cannot  hold  the 
door.'  " 

Short  was  helping  his  wife  when  he  heard 
a  terrible  roar.  The  storm  destroyed  only 
the  front  part  of  their  home. 

"Debris  fiew  through  the  front  door  and 
wall.  My  mother  took  the  full  Impact  from 
It,"  Mrs.  Reagan  recalled  later.  The  73-year- 
old  man  was  thrown  across  the  room  onto 
a  couch. 

"When  he  realized  what  had  happened  he 
called  Mother's  name.  A  pet  dachshund, 
Nlckl,  was  beside  my  mother's  body." 

As  young  Cox  and  his  wife  continued  their 
Journey  home,  they  neared  Avenue  Q  on  the 
Clovls  road  and  plunged  right  into  the  killer 
storm.  Appwently  the  young  couple  took 
refuge  outside  the  car.  He  died  soon  after 
In  Methodist  Hospital.  She  was  listed  in  seri- 
ous condition. 

During  the  following  seconds,  similar 
scenes  of  horror  would  occur  ln.^the  pkath  of 
the  holocaust. 

Fotir  miles  from  the  Cox  couple.  Dale  Mc- 
CUntock,  39,  of  2101  Mesa  Rd.,  a  former 
policeman  and  a  salesman  for  Lubbock's  W. 
D.  Wllklns  Co.,  struggled  with  a  storm  cel- 
lar door.  His  wife,  Betty,  and  two  daugh- 
ters were  at  home  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
McCllntock  at  2121  Cypress  Rd.  In  the 
Country  Club  Addition. 

McCllntock  was  trying  to  open  the  door 
so  his  family  could  dash  Into  the  shelter. 
An  Instant  later  he  was  killed,  probably  by 
flying  debris. 

At  Loop  289  and  U.S.  Hwy.  87,  Thomas  An- 
drew Cook,  29,  a  trucker,  and  a  companion. 
Prank  Moreno  Canales  Jr.,  33,  both  of  Uvalde, 
were  driving  their  large  van  loaded  with  bird 
seed.  It  was  destroyed  and  they  were  riddled 
with  debris  and  flying  wreckage.  The  spinning 
storm  claimed  two  more  lives. 

In  a  small  home  at  108  N.  Ave.  L,  Mrs. 
Aurora  Salazar.  68,  of  218  Ave.  N,  huddled 
with  the  BmlUo  Ortega  lamUy  and  five  other 
persons,  11  In  all.  Everyone  but  Mrs.  Salazar 
took  shelter  beneath  a  table  and  other  furni- 


ture. She  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  wall  and 
a  large  chair  when  the  frame  dwelling  col- 
lapsed around  them.  She  died  May  12  In 
West  Texas  Hospital. 

Two  blocks  away,  Mrs.  Estefana  Guajardo 
Paez.  ot  201  N.  Ave.'O.  fled  her  home  and  was 
trying  to  go  to  a  storm  cellar  when  an  old, 
blue  pickup  truck  that  was  tossed  by  the 
storm  crushed  her.  She  was  a  native  of  Mexico 
and  moved  to  Lubbock  54  years  ago. 

Jose  Luz  Leyva,  13.  son  of  a  migrant  farm 
worker  from  Brownsville,  was  In  a  caravan 
of  four  gars  traveling  from  Brownsville  to 
Nebraska.  The  cars  reached  a  traffic  light  at 
Plalnview  Highway  and  Ersklr.e  Road  and 
the  first  three  made  It  through.  The  Leyva 
car  stopped. 

only  a  moment,  and  it  all  changed 
The  family  covered  itself  with  quilts  and 
began   to   pray.    Jose   and   his   father   were 
sucked  out  of  the  car  and  hit  by  flying  frag- 
ments borne  by  deafening  winds. 

Jose  died  early  May  16  In  Methodist  Hos- 
pital. 

The  same  day,  Joseph  Glen  Garrett,  29, 
of  1}02  Marlboro  St.,  died.  He,  his  wife  and 
three  children  were  in  their  home  when  the 
deadly  tornado  destroyed  It.  Garrett's  sister, 
Ruth  Ford  of  302  E.  Purdue  St.,  said  all  five 
members  of  the  family  were  tossed  Into  a 
field  by  the  whirling  winds. 

Pedro  Lopez,  56,  of  208  Ave.  N.  was  found 
dead  at  1st  St.  and  N.  Ave.  M.  He  was  muddy 
and  wet  and  bleeding  from  his  head  and 
neck. 

Jose  Agullar,  75,  of  2S1  N.  Ave.  M,  was  found 
dead  in  his  storm-ravaged  home. 

Shelby  Curtis  Glenn,  52,  who  lived  north- 
east of  Lubbock  near  Idalou,  died  a  short 
time  after  he  arrived  at  Methodist  Hospital. 
Mrs.  Johnny  Hobbs  Butts,  66,  was  dead 
when  she  arrived  at  Methodist  Hospital. 
She  had  been  at  home  at  1902  10th  St.,  when 
the  twirling  storm  crashed  across  the  struc- 
ttire  and  left  only  a  few  walls  standing. 

At  2105  Cypress  Rd.,  Mrs.  Frances  Rogers, 
88,  and  her  daughter,  Cassle,  were  alone. 
Mrs.  Rogers  was  sitting  In  a  chair  when  the 
wind  took  the  house,  stripping  both  mother 
and  daughter  as  it  went.  Mrs.  Rogers  was 
wrapped  In  a  piece  of  tin. 

She  was  held  prisoner  all  night.  Mrs.  Rogers 
and  her  daughter  lay  in  the  rain  and  hall, 
unprotected  but  conscloxis  as  the  storm  spent 
Its  fury.  The  elderly  woman  was  black  and 
blue  from  hall  and  tin  marks  when  she  died 
In  the  intensive  care  unit  at  Methodist  Hos- 
pital May  20. 

In  a  frame  home  at  2301  Mesa  Rd.,  Ken- 
neth R.  Medlln.  23,  had  talked  with  bis 
mother  over  the  telephone. 

"It  looks  like  It  might  ball,"  he  told  her, 
"I'd  better  put  the  car  In  the  garage." 

Moments  later  his  entire  family  became 
victims  of  the  storm.  The  young  bricklayer, 
his  wife,  Mary  Jane.  22,  and  a  son,  Alan  Raye, 
3,  apparently  were  killed  Instantly  when  the 
storm  demolished  their  home. 

An  Infant  son,  Dustin,  only  nlne-months- 
old,  was  found  wrapped  In  blankets.  He  died 
at  2:10  a.m.  the  following  day.  May  12,  In 
Methodist  Hospital. 

A  block  from  the  Medlln  home,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Knight  was  in  her  residence  at  2201-A  Mesa 
Rd.  The  e3-year-old  home  economist  was  at 
home  while  her  husband  waa  In  Mexico  Ash- 
ing. She  never  saw  him  again. 

In  Acuff,  Dora  Bertie  Graves,  49,  and  her 
husband.  H.  J.,  spent  the  afternoon  working 
oh  a  new  home  they  were  buUdlng.  They 
were  returning  to  Lubbock  and  were  on 
Loop  289  and  near  the  AmarlUo  Highway 
when  the  killing  storm  found  them.  Mrs. 
Graves  was  found  dead  on  one  side  of  the 
highway  and  her  husband  was  seriously  in- 
jured on  the  other. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Zarazua,  89,  of  2803  1st  St.. 
had  Just  gotten  off  work  at  Litton  Industries. 
She  died  in  her  car  at  Loop  289  and  Hwy.  87. 
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Salvadore  Jack  Lopez,  57,  of  208  N.  Ave.  L, 
died  when  the  whirling  winds  destroyed  his 
home. 

Across  the  street  and  a  few  doors  down, 
OtUa  Qonzales.  46.  died  In  her  home  at  201 
N.  Ave.  L,  as  the  storm  whipped  It  to  the 
ground. 

Mrs.  Helen  Alafa.  30,  of  2908  2nd  Place,  had 
Just  been  Involved  In  a  traffic  mishap  shortly 
before  the  storm  crashed  over  the  city.  Her 
husband  had  met  her  at  the  scene  of  the 
collision  and  as  they  returned  to  their  home, 
traveling  on  4th  St.,  it  struck.  They  stopped 
the  car  and  fled  for  shelter  but  Mrs.  Alafa 
was  fatally  Injured  by  storm-blown  debris. 
She  died  May  21  in  the  intensive  care  unit 
of  West  Te.xas  Hospital. 

Two  days  before,  the  storm  claimed  the 
life  of  another  young  victim.  She  was  Marie 
Angela  Mora,  8.  daughter  of  Mrs.  Florenclo 
Mora  of  1311  Jar  vis  St. 

The  child  died  May  19  in  Methodist  Hos- 
pital. Marie,  three  sisters,  and  their  mother 
were  crouching  under  the  house  when  the 
tornado  struck.  The  lather,  a  welder,  was  at 
work. 

Mrs.  Ola  Belle  Hatch,  77,  of  2101  Cypress 
Rd.,  died  May  13  In  Reese  Air  Force  Base  Hos- 
pital. Mrs.  Hatch  and  her  husband,  William 
H.,  were  injured  when  the  storm  struck  their 
home  near  Lubbock  Country  Club. 

It  had  been  a  night  of  terror. 

Telling  It  LntK  It  Was 
(By  Phil  Hamilton) 

There  was  only  time  for  two  words — "Get 
Down'" 

The  cry  came  from  somewhere  Inside  the 
second  floor  newsroom  of  The  Lubbock  Ava- 
lanche-Journal as  glass  on  the  first  floor 
shattered  and  swirled  up  the  stairway  and 
the  few  small  panes  on  the  second  floor  burst 
from  their  casings. 

For  a  moment  It  seemed  Impossible  that  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  hooked  up  by  tele- 
graph with  the  weather  station  only  a  few 
miles  away,  connected  by  radio  to  the  local 
police  broadcasts,  and  with  a  traditional  eye 
for  news  related  to  South  Plains  weather 
could  be  caught  in  the  swirling  vortex  with- 
out more  advance  notice. 

But  as  copy  paper,  pictures  and  other  Items 
left  on  desks  as  they  were  abandoned  for 
more  solid  shelter  swirled  through  the  beam 
of  a  flashlight,  the  realization  came  that  the 
city— and  The  Avalanche-Joumal  building — 
had  been  hit  by  a  tornado. 

The  flashlight  that  had  been  nearby  when 
the  storm  hit  became  a  beacon  in  a  sea  of 
darkness  and  the  initiating  force  in  publish- 
ing a  newspaper  that  on  any  other  night 
would  have  been  wrapped  up  and  ready  for 
the  presses  three  hours  later. 

But  this  wasn't  ah  ordinary  night. 

The  blcck-long  tulldlng  had  taken  the 
full  fury  of  the  twister,  the  roof  was  heavily 
damaged  and  the  north  wall  of  a  new  addi- 
tion to  the  mall  room  scattered  across  the 
terrain  beyond. 

The  newsroom  had  to  be  evacuated  when 
the  celling  opened  up  and  water  from  the 
drenching  rains  that  accompanied  the  twister 
poured  In.  In  moments  the  water  was  stream- 
ing Into  the  composing  room  and  down  the 
stairs  to  the  first  floor. 

Aided  by  the  light  from  two  flashlights  that 
had  been  purchased  only  a  short  time  earlier 
when  stafT  members  had  needed — but  had 
been  without— lights  as  they  gathered  in- 
formation following  the  storms  that  crippled 
Whlteface,  Whltharral.  Cotton  CentT  and 
Plalnvlew.  reporters,  proof  readers,  photog- 
raphers, and  printers  filed  Into  the  press 
room  In  the  building's  basement  that  was  un- 
scathed by  the  twister. 

Next  caJme  a  head  count.  No  Injuries.  But 
two  members  of  the  staff  had  been  out  when 
tbe  storm  hit.  Both  showed  up  a  short,  time 
later — shaken,  but  unhurt. 


Photographer  Milton  Adams,  taking  pic- 
tures of  hailstones  that  had  pounded  the 
area  an  hour  before  the  tornado  struck,  had 
been  out  of  the  storm  area  completely.  The 
police  reporter.  Lane  Arthur,  en  route  to  a 
reported  storm  near  Idalou.  had  been  caught 
In  the  twister,  forced  to  abandon  the  staff  car 
when  it  was  blown  into  a  ditch,  and  had 
hitched  a  ride  in  a  battered  police  unit  to 
get  back. 

A  quick  survey  of  the  damage  that  could  be 
seen  {r.^m  outside  the  building  brought  the 
realization  that  this  might  be  the  biggest 
news  story  of  the  century  in  Lubbock — but 
how  do  we'  get  it  to  the  public? 

Loss  of  power  had  silenced  composing  room 
equipment  and  the  press.  Telephones  were 
dead.  Typewriters  and  note  pads  had  been 
left  behind  In  the  flooded  newsroom.  But 
there  were  still  reporters  and  editors— and 
that's  a  beginning. 

A  relatively  dry  corner  of  the  circulation 
department  on  the  first  floor  was  quickly 
turned  into  a  makeshift  newsroom  and  all 
available  hands  were  pressed  Into  service  In 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  magnitude  of 
the  storm.  Several  reporters  who  were  not 
scheduled  to  work  that  night  soon  showed  up. 
Included  In  those  was  the  A-J  regional  edi- 
tor. Tanner  Lalne,  who  a  short  time  later 
fell  victim  to  a  misplaced  step  on  a  flooded 
curb  and  finished  the  night  In  a  hospital  bed 
with  a  severely  damaged  knee — the  only  staff 
casualty  of  the  storm. 

Still  with  no  idea  how  their  efforts  would 
get  into  print,  the  suff  was  divided  Into 
teams  of  two  and  sent  out,  pioneer  style, 
to  survey  the  surrounding  area. 

Others  were  pressed  into  service  talking 
with  persons  who  had  weathered  the  storm 
and  just  "dropped  by"  to  see  how  the  A-J 
had  fared.  Others  watched  the  parade  of  In- 
jured through  the  city's  hospitals. 

Transportation  was  at  a  premium.  Many 
of  the  employes'  and  staff  cars  had  been  bat- 
tered by  the  storm.  Those  that  were  available 
were  almost  useless  on  the  rubble-Uttered 
streets,  but  by  midnight  reports  from  various 
points  across  the  city  and  from  the  Emer- 
gency Operating  Center  In  City  Hall  had 
provided  a  rough  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  storm. 

The  A-J  radio  station.  KFYO,  had  a  Une 
open  to  Dallas  station  KRLD  when  the  storm 
hit.  Through  some  stroke  of  fate  It  remained 
open. 

Newsmen  and  others,  gathering  In  the 
flooded  and  darkened  first  floor  area  of  The 
A-J  after  the  Initial  shock  and  head  count, 
and  within  15  minutes  started  charting  plans 
to  get  a  paper  out. 

As  soon  as  it  was  a.^certalned  that  It  would 
be  impossible  to  publish  in  The  A-J  build- 
ing that  night,  alternatives  were  quickly 
hashed  over,  with  The  AmarlUo  Globe-News 
plant  the  logical  choice — despite  dwindling 
time  and  long  distance. 
The  wheels  were  In  motion. 
Key  personnel  who  needed  to  confer  some- 
how found  the  time  to  do  so  at  the  right 
time.  There  was  complete  teamwork,  quick 
decisions. 

Within  half  an  hour,  staff  and  other  mem- 
bers were  fanning  over  the  city  to  compile 
first  accounts.  Within  an  hour  the  picture 
was  taking  definite  shape. 

In  adctlflon  to  the  KFYO  line  to  Dallas. 
A-J  newsmen  waded  water  and  encountered 
flat  tires  to  reach  Southwestern  Bell  offices 
where  another  line  was  made  available  to 
The  A-J  so  that  news  of  the  disaster  could 
be  fed  in  detail  to  The  Associated  Press  In 
Dallas  for  distribution  around  the  world. 

Notes,  some  of  them  soggy  and  stained, 
started  pouring  In  from  staff  members.  By 
midnight,  both  the  line  at  KFTO  and  an- 
other at  Southwestern  were  "tled-up"  by 
A-J  staffers  pouring  storm  news  into  the 
offices   of  The   AmarlUo  Globe-News   which 


had  set  up  a  special  staff  detail  to  compile 
hundreds  of  words  for  use  In  The  A-J  edi- 
tion at  the  same  time  the  Amarlllo  paper 
was  compiling  Its  own  late  storm  paper. 

The  last  "top"  on  the  main  story — updat- 
ing It  to  say  20  persons  had  been  killed,  an 
accurate  report  at  that  time— was  dictated 
about  3  aju. 

The  Globe-News  even  had  engraved  an 
Avalanche-Journal  "slg"  right  down  to  the 
"red  sunrise"  and  by  7  a.m.  had  printed  and 
trucked  to  the  A-J  offices  some  60,000  copies 
of  the  "miracle"  storm  edition! 

A  more  direct  telephone  operation  was  set 
up  for  the  following  afternoon  edition  and 
It,  with  a  list  of  known  dead,  also  was  printed 
In  Amarlllo  and  trucked  In. 

If  the  Tuesday  papers  seemed  to  amaze 
those  who  wondered  how  it  was  done,  the 
Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon  "Tornado 
Editions"    were    even    more    Impressive. 

Working  In  makeshift  quarters,  with  trans- 
porutlon  sUll  at  a  premium,  flickering  lights 
from  a  single  line  and  at  times  using  a  port- 
able generator,  the  42-page  Wednesday  morn- 
ing paper — carrying  pages  crammed  with  pic- 
tures and  reams  of  the  latest  storm  details — 
rolled  on  timet 

The  newspaper  on  the  doorstep  Tuesday 
morning  seemed  to  those  who  had  compiled 
it  a  symbol  of  triumph  over  impossible  odds, 
but  the  elation  was  confined  to  a  few. 

One  member  of  the  staff,  visiting  his  bar- 
ber a  few  days  later,  expressed  his  pride  In 
publishing  that  morning. 

"Yeh.  vou  got  It  out,"  was  the  reply.  "But 
it  was  sure  a  little  thing — only  eight  pages." 

But  to  those  who  had  a  hand  In  Its  mak- 
ing. It  was  the  biggest  eight  pages  ever  pub- 
lished anywhere. 

WHAT    TO    DO    IN    CASE    OF    TORNADO 

When  a  black,  deadly  tornado  approaches, 
a  person's  Immediate  reaction  may  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

In  open  country,  move  away  from  the  kil- 
ler's path  at  a  right  angle.  If  there  Is  no  time 
to 'escape.  He  flat  in  the  nearest  depression, 
perhaps  a  ditch  or  ravine. 

If  you're  In  a  city  or  town,  seek  shelter 
Inside,  preferably  In  a  tornado  cellar,  an 
underground  shelter.  Even  in  a  steelframed 
or  reinforced  concrete  building  of  substan- 
tial construction.  But  stay  away  from  win- 
dows ! 

In  an  office  building,  stand  In  an  Interior 
hallway  on  a  lower  floor,  preferably  the  base- 
ment. 

In  homes,  the  corner  of  the  basement  to- 
ward the  tornado  usually  offers  the  greatest 
safety. 

In  a  house  with  no  basement,  take  shelter 
under  heavy  furniture  or  under  a  mattress 
In  the  center  part  of  the  house. 

Keep  some  windows  open  but  stay  away 
from  them! 

In  factories,  post  a  lookout  but  be  ready 
to  move  quickly  to  sections  of  the  plant  of- 
fering the  greatest  protection. 

In  schools,  go  to  a  storm  cellar  or  an 
underground  excavation.  If  there  Is  no  storm 
cellar  but  the  building  Is  of  reinforced  con- 
struction, stay  Inside.  Away  from  windows! 
If  possible,  go  to  an  Interior  hallway  on  the 
lowest  floor.  Avoid  large  rooms  with  poorly 
supported  roofs,  such  as  auditoriums  and 
gymnasiums. 

If  the  building  Is  not  of  reinforced  con- 
struction, go  quickly  to  a  nearby  reinforced 
building  or  to  a  ravine  or  open  ditch  and  lie 
flat. 

MAT  11 :   A  BAD  DAT  FOB  TEXAS 

May  11  could  easily  be  recorded  as  the 
deadliest  day  in  modern  Texas  history. 

It  was  May  11,  1953,  when  a  black,  swirling 
storm  dropped  out  of  the  turbulent  afternoon 
skies  over  Waco,  killing  114  persons  and  In- 
juring 597.  The  spinning  whirlpool  dam- 
aged 900  homes  and  -destroyed  150.  Before  it 
swept  out  of  the  Central  Texas  city,  it  had 
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left  almost  700  other  buildings  either  de- 
stroyed or  damaged. 

The  same  day,  a  tornado  struck  near  San 
Angelo  in  the  Concho  River  Valley,  strik- 
ing eleven  dead  and  causing  159  Injuries. 

Exactly  17  years  later.  May  11,  1970,  a 
splrallng  monsUr  moving  In  from  the  south, 
crippled  Lubbock,  a  bustling  city  that  was 
the  hub  of  the  South  Plains.  In  Its  wake.  It 
left  26  dead,  and  countless  Injuries. 

A     MESSAGE     IN    THE    BTHNS 

"So  persecute  them  with  Thy  tempest,  and 
make  them  afraid  with  Thy  storm." 

These  words  stood  out  on  the  open  page 
and  Immediately  caught  the  eyes  of  two 
Texas  Highway  Department  workers  as  they 
cleared  rubble  from  the  Guadalupe  area  of 
Lubbock  after  the  May  11   tornado. 

They  were  printed  In  a  battered,  water- 
soaked  pocket  testament  opened  to  the  83rd 
Psalm  with  the  preceding  page  folded  back. 

David  H.  Patton  and  Charles  Penlck.  both 
of  Slaton.  found  the  testament  atop  a  pile 
of  debris  that  had  lodged  beneath  a  small 
bridge  In  the  vicinity  of  North  Avenue  K  and 
Emory  Street. 

Prom  that  13th  verse,  the  passage  read: 

"Fill  their  laces  with  shame;  that  they 
may  seek  Thy  name.  O  Lord. 

"Let  them  be  confounded  and  troubled 
forever:  yet,  let  them  be  put  to  shame,  and 
perish; 

"That  men  may  know  that  Thou  whose 
name  alone  Is  Jehovah,  are  the  moet  high 
over  all  the  earth." 

THEY    CAME.    THET    SAW,    AND    TH^T 
WERE    AWED 

For  most  of  the  first  week  after  the  dev- 
astating tornado  struck,  by  necessity  a 
major  portion  of  the  damaged  area  was 
blocked  to  the  general  public. 

Only  those  persons  with  emergency  passes 
and  who  lived,  worked  or  otherwise  had  rea- 
son to  be  In  the  stricken  section  were  per- 
mitted In  by  Lubbock  Police,  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  Sheriff's  units  or  National 
Guardsmen. 

Gradually,  the  barriers  were  lifted,  first  In 
the  main  business  section,  and  then  grad- 
ually In  other  areas  as  cleanup  operations 
progressed. 

Then,  on  Sunday,  May  17,  the  public  was 
permitted  to  make  a  guided  tour  of  all  but 
two  sections  still  crippled  and  off  limits. 

In  long,  seemingly  unending  lines,  they 
came. 

Not  only  from  Lubbock,  but  niunerous 
towns  throughout  the  South  Plains  and  Pan- 
handle. New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  and  doz- 
ens of  other  states.  Miles  of  cars,  trucks, 
motorcycles,  dune  buggies,  bicycles  and 
afoot  .  .  . 

They.  Individually  and  collectively,  were 
stunned. 

Many  had  never  seen  such  devastation  In 
their  lifetime.  Few  Indeed  were  those  who 
were  prepared  for  utter  ruins  which  lay 
before  them,  mute  evidence  of  the  power  of 
Nature  unleashed  In  all  her  fury. 

And  they  were  touched  .  .  . 

Many  gave  money  to  civic  club  groups 
stationed  strategically  along  the  route,  the 
funds  to  be  turned  over  to  disaster  relief. 

Others  took  more  direct  action  .  .  . 

"We  haven't  given  a  thin  dime  or  a  single 
piece  of  clothing,"  one  man  related.  "But 
we're  on  our  way  home  right  now  to  clean 
out  our  closets  and  stock  of  canned 
goods  .  .  ." 

A  man  stopped  to  fix  a  flat  tire  .  .  .  Near- 
by an  older  man  dug  through  the  rubble 
of  his  home.  The  man  with  the  flat,  looking 
up.  stopped,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  walked 
over  ...  He  too  started  helping  the  man 
clean  brick  and  straighten  the  rubble  .  .  . 

A  car.  Its  windows  shattered  by  the  previ- 
ous Monday's  storm,  approached  a  busy  Inter- 
section where  a  tired  and  hot  officer  directed 


"  traffic.  A  hand  came  out  of  the  car  and  the 
patrolman  was  given  a  cooling  drink  and  a 
cup  of  Ice  cream  .  .  . 

Those  who  came  will  never  forget,  and 
although  most  of  them  didn't  need  to  be 
reminded  .  .  .  "There  but  for  the  grace  of 
God,  go  I  .  .  ." 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRI- 
TION  BILL,  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.    762 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  Senators  JavitS^  Brooke,  Case, 
Cranston,  Eagleton,  Goodell,  Gravel, 
schweiker,  muskie,  williams  of  ncw 
Jersey  and  myself  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
17548,  the  Independent  OfiBces  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment appropriations  bill,  to  appropriate 
the  full  authorization  of  $2,287,500,000 
for  urban  renewal.  The  leadership  has 
announcel  this  bill  will  be  the  business 
before  the  Senate  on  Monday  next. 

Let  me  break  down  the  authorization- 
appropriation  situation  for  urban  re- 
newal funds  as  of  July  1 . 

Last  year's  appropriation  of  SI  billion 
was  $587  million  short  of  the  full  author- 
ization. That  unused  authorization  is 
still  available. 

On  July  1,  a  new  authorization  of  $1.7 
billion  will  become  available,  creating 
a  total  available  authorization  of  $2,287.- 
500,000. 

The  budget  request  of  $1  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  was  approved  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion. 

Our  amendment  then  would  add  $1.3 
billion  to  the  budget  request  and  $1  bil- 
Uon  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mitt-ee  recommendation. 

Strong  sentiment  exists  in  the  Senate 
for  appropriating  the  full  urban  renewal 
authorization. 

Last  year,  an  attempt  to  add  the  un- 
used authorization  of  $600  million  was 
defeated  by  just  three  votes. 

On  May  26,  Senator  Javits  and  I  pre- 
sented a  letter  signed  by  33  Senators  to 
the  Senate  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priations Snjpcommittee  urging  full 
funding  for  urban  renewal. 

On  June  22,  the  Senate  voted  70  to 
12  to  add  the  imused  authorization  from 
last  year  to  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill. 

Because  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
is  expected  to  follow  so  shortly  after 
passage  of  the  supplemental,  no  effort 
was  made  to  press  the  issue  when  the 
House  deleted  the  addition. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  appropriate 
the  full  authorization  of  $2.3  billion,  we 
will  be  $700  million  short  of  the  demand 
already  on  hand. 

In  correspondence  with  Secretary 
Romney  and  in  testimony  of  HUD  offi- 
cials before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
value  of  unfunded  urban  renewal  appli- 
cations would  total  $3  billion  at  the  start 
of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

On  March  2,  Secretarj-  Romney.  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Pastore.  wrote: 


The  demand  for  renewal  f imds  Is  continu- 
ing high.  The  backlog  of  applications  on 
hand  totaled  $2.7  billion  on  January  1. 
1970.  We  el^ect  this  to  rise  to  about  •SO 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  after 
utilizing  all  funds  available. 

Lawrence  Cox,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Renewal  and  Housing  Management, 
testifying  before  a  House  appropriations 
subcommittee,  said: 

To  Indicate  the  need  and  support  for  the 
program,  after  the  $1  billion  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1970  is  spent,  the  Depart- 
ment win  have  a  backlog  of  tirban  renewal 
applications  totaling  approximately  ©3  bll- 
Hon. 

In  addition,  the  short  fall  of  $700  mil- 
lion will  be  increased  as  new  applications 
are  received  during  the  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
past,  HUD  received  new  urban  renewal 
applications  at  a  rate  of  $200  million  a 
month. 

Secretary  Cox.  while  not  projecting 
a  dollar  flcure,  told  the  House  subcom- 
mittee that  HUD  expected  that  "prob- 
ably as  many  as  400"  projects  would 
reach  the  funding  stage  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

In  its  budget  justification,  the  Depart- 
ment divided  its  appropriation  request 
of  $1  billion  this  way:  ; 

The  S400  million  for  existing  urban 
renewal  programs; 

The  $300  million  for  neighborhood  de- 
velopment programs: 

The  $125  million  for  other  existing 
programs  funded  by  urban  renewal  ap- 
propriations, and 

Only  $175  million  for  Ii^w  programs. 

According  to  Mr.  Cox.  HUD  antici- 
pates funding  only  about  53  new  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  this  year. 

Even  more  serious,  the  $400  million 
to  be  allocated  to  existing  programs  for 
amendatories  is  $300  million  short  of 
the  need. 

There  are  those  who  will  contend  that 
any  increase  in  urban  renewal  expendi- 
tures will  fuel  inflation.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
urban  renewal  has  financed  construc- 
tion of  more  than  4.000  new  moderate 
and  low-rent  income  housing  units,  re- 
habilitation of  more  than  4,000  such 
units  .and  added  $150  million  to  the  city's 
tax  base. 

■'  This  type  of  expenditure  does  more 
for  the  Nation,  does  more  to  fight  in- 
flation than  spending  SI  billion  on  the 
ABM. 

There  are  those  who  will  contend  that 
the  administration  may  not  release  any 
of  the  funds  we  may  add  to  the  budget 
request. 

That  possibility  should  not  affect  our 
course  of  action. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
determine  national  spending   priorities. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  live 
up  to  commitments  it  has  made  to  the 
Nation's  cities,  when  it  established  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

To  refuse  to  add  to  the  budget  request 
is  to  foreclose  any  chance  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  chanae  its  priorities. 
To  refuse  to  appropriate  the  full  au- 
thorization is  to  break  our  commitment 
to  our  cities. 
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Mr.  President,  during  last  year's  floor 
debate  on  adding  $600  million  in  urban 
renewal  funds.  I  said  there  were  four 
strong  reasons  for  appropriating  the  full 
authorization. 

Those  reasons  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  then. 

First,  the  demand  for  even  more  than 
the  full  authorization  is  clear. 

Second,  in  establishing  urban  re- 
newal programs,  the  Congress  made  a 
commitment  to  help  rebuild  cities.  City 
residents  have  better  reason  than  most 
to  question  the  value  of  such  commit- 
ments. We  should  not  go  back  on  that 
commiUnent  now.  If  we  do,  we  can  add 
urban  renewal  to  the  long  list  of  prom- 
ises that  the  Federal  Government  makes 
but  never  fulfills. 

Third,  the  level  of  appropriations  con- 
trols the  number  of  new  starts,  whether 
or  not  the  money  is  spent  the  same  year. 

And  fourth,  by  appropriating  the  full 
authorization  the  Senate  can  greatly 
strengthen  the  hand  of  its  conferees 
when  they  meet  to  settle  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bills.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  K  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  statement,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Javits,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Javits  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  J.WTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  with  Senator  Hart  and  the  other  spon- 
sors or  the  amendment  to  add  $987.5  million 
to  the  1971  appropriation  for  urban  renewal. 

The  House  has  appropriated  %\  billion  for 
urban  renewal  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  added  an  additional  $300  in 
the  bin.  However,  the  available  authorization 
through  1971  is  $2,287.5  billion  and  the  full 
amount  Is  needed  if  there  Is  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  $3  billion  backlog 
of  applications  which  are  on  hand  at  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Romney. 

In  1949.  Congress  enacted  the  urban  re- 
newal program  with  the  stated  objective  of 
eliminating  and  preventing  the  spread  of 
slums  and  blight  and  to  he'.p  achieve  the 
national  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family."  Since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
1.000  communities  in  all  50  sutes  have  par- 
ticipated or  are  participating. 

The  program  Is  not  simply  a  blg-clty  pro- 
gram, but  has  been  used  in  ctftnmunilies  of 
all  sizes,  with  40'^-  of  renewal  funds  spent  In 
cities  with  populations  under  100,000. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1969,  the  urban  re- 
newal program  had  accomplished  the  demoli- 
tion of  approximately  ^60,000  dwelling  units 
in  blighted  areas  and  relocated  270.000  fami- 
lies and  141.000  Individuals  from  grant  as- 
sisted areas — with  the  vast  majority  going 
Into  standard  housing.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, approximately  257.000  new  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  units  were  started  or  com- 
ple*»d.  of  which  53  percent  are  for  low  and 
mcaerate  income  families. 

The  urban  renewal  prograim  also  has  gen- 
erated over  500.000  permanent  Jobs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  construction  Jobs  provided,  with 
a  total  of  2.2  million  Jobs  to  be  provided  when 


all  redevelopment  approved  as  of  June  30, 
1969  Is  completed. 

At  the  present  budget  levels,  the  urban 
renewal  program  will  not  accomplish  Its  ob- 
jective to  provide  a  decent  home  and  suitable 
environment  for  all  Americans.  In  fact.  It 
will  not  keep  pace  with  its  current  applica- 
tions. Fiscal  1970's  appropriation  was  $1  bil- 
lion, approximately  $600  million  short  of  the 
authorization.  On  July  1,  1970.  a  new  au- 
thorization of  $1.7  billion  becomes  available 
for  urban  renewal.  Thus  far.  out  of  $2.3  bil- 
lion available  for  virban  renewal,  only  $1.3 
billion  has  been  approved  for  appropriation. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  reordering  of 
priorities  and  of  providing  26  million  housing 
units  in  10  years,  but  relatively  small 
amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  toward 
the  realization  of  those  goals. 

If  we  are  to  work  toward  the  goal  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  Americans — certainly 
this  Is  a  fundamental  need — and  If  we  hope 
to  show  that  we  are  sincerely  Interested  in 
concentrating  our  resources  on  solving  the 
crucial  domestic  problems  confronting  us, 
the  urban  renewal  program  must  be  funded 
at  Its  fully  authorized  limit  of  $2.3  billion 
for  fiscal  1971. 

The  necessary  Increase  would  not  be  Infla- 
tionary since  the  investment  In  urban  re- 
newal is  an  investment  In  tangible  assets  of 
value  which  has  increased  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  land  and  Improvements  in  completed 
urban  renewal  projects  by  an  average  of  240 
percent.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  fully  fund  the 
program  by  adding  $987.5  million  to  the  Com- 
mittee approved  appropriation  for  virban 
renewal. 

STAR    PRINT    OF    AMENDMENT    NO.    754 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  754  to  H.R.  17123  be  reprinted  in 
order  to  delete  from  line  4  the  words 
"or  Thailand."  which  were  inadvertently 
included  in  the  first  printing  of  this 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    BILLS 
RELATING  TO  MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  will  hold  hearings  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  July  16  and  17.  at  10  a.m., 
in  room  324  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  S.  3942,  S.  3987,  and  S.  Con.  Res. 
73,  all  of  which  deal  with  meat  inspec- 
tion. Any  witnes.^e.s  who  desire  to  be 
heard  should  advise  the  clerk  of  the 
committee. 


mony  will  also  be  taken  on  S.  4021,  the 
Crime  Prevention  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1970  introduced  on  June 
24,  1970,  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Also,  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  amendments  (H.R.  17825) 
passed  the  House  on  June  30  and  should 
be  before  the  subcommittee  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  hearings. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  contact 
the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  in  room 
2204,  telephone  extension  3281  or  5373. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES  ON  THE 
CRIME  PREVENTION  AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  resume  hearings  on  bills  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  and  related  meas- 
ures on  July  7,  1970.  In  addition  to  the 
bills  listed  on  page  S8585  of  the  Con- 
GRESsiON.\L  Record  of  June  9.  1970,  testi- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


GRANT  OF  FUNDS  FOR  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  annoimcing  a  bilin- 
gual grant  which  not  only  has  statewide 
significance  in  California,  but  also  sig- 
nificance for  the  entire  United  States.  I 
announced  a  $529,000  Office  of  Education 
grant  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
which  I  cosponsored  and  which  I  have 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  increased 
funding  since  its  enactment.  It  was  m^ 
amendment  added  last  week  to  the  edu- 
cation appropriation  bill  which  increased 
the  bilingual  funding  by  $5  million  to  $30 
million.  The  study  which  I  announced 
today  will  attempt  to  develop  testing  and 
measurement  instruments  to  provide  a 
more  adequate  assessment  of  skills  and 
competencies  of  the  Mexican-American 
and  other  minority  groups.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  press  release  of 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record.  In  addi- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  study  by  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education  which  is  the 
pioneer  work  in  this  area  and  which 
prompted  the  Office  of  Education  to  un- 
dertake this  major  effort  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  The  California  State  study 
is  completed  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Eugene  Gonzales. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

News  Releask  Prom  thk  Office  of  Senatob 
Oeorge  Murphy 

Senator  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.)  today 
announced  that  the  Stockton  Unified  School 
District  will  be  given  a  $529,000  Office  of  Edu- 
cation grant  under  the  BUlngual  Education 
Program. 

The  purpose  of  the  grant  will  be  to  develop 
Instrtmients  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
assessment  of  skills,  abilities  and  competen- 
cies of  the  child  whose  dominant  language 
Is  other  than  English. 

In  1969  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eugene 
Gonzales  completed  a  pioneer  study  of  the 
testing  and  measurement  of  the  intelligent 
quotient  (IQ)  of  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren. What  prompted  the  study  was  the  con- 
cern over  the  high  proportion  of  Mexican- 
American  youngsters  who  were  being  placed 
in  "educable  mentally  retarded"  classes.  The 
finding  of  this  study  was  that  Mexican- 
American  children  were  being  classified  as 
"educable  mentally  retarded"  because  they 
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were  unable  to  understand  the  tests  given 
In  English.  These  same  youngsters  who  have 
been  labeled  "educable  mentally  retarded" 
showed  dramatic  Increases  In  their  IQ  test 
6C0re8\when  the  tests  were  given  In  Spanish. 
In  other  words,  Mexican-American  young- 
sters were  erroneously  placed  In  "educable 
mentally  retarded"  classes  because  of  lan- 
guage deficiencies. 

"Realizing  the  significance  of  this  study.  I 
called  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  my  Senate  colleagues 
in  urging  Increased  funds  for  the  bilingual 
program  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Again  this  year  I 
called  this  study  to  the  attention  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  my  testimony 
seeking  additional  bilingual  funding.  Fur- 
thermore, after  the  study  came  out,  I  urged 
the  Office  of  Education  to  attempt  to  develop 
better  testing  instruments  to  measure  the 
abilities  of  Mexican-American  and  other  mi- 
nority children.  And  I  am  certainly  pleased 
with  the  Office  of  Education's  decision  which 
I  am  making  public  today. 

"The  significance  of  the  pioneer  Califor- 
nia study  of  1969  Is  evident  by  today's  an- 
nouncement and  the  fact  that  37  states  have 
queried  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education  on  Its  landmark  study,"  Senator 
Murphy  said. 

Senator  Murphy,  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  and  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1967,  said:  "Mexi- 
can-American and  other  national  origin 
children,  with  different  cultural  and  linguis- 
tic backgrounds,  are  often  very  different  from 
most  of  the  students  enrolled  In  the  Califor- 
nia schools.  They  enter  the  school  system 
suffering  many  handicaps,  including  the  lan- 
guage barrier.  The  bilingual  program  Is  aimed 
at  correcting  these  language  deficiencies. 
Coupled  with  the  child's  handicap  Is  the 
school's  Inability  to  assess  the  child's  skills 
and  competencies.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  study 
undertaken  will  enable  us  to  realize  the  true 
potential  of  Mexican-American  and  other 
natlQjial  origin  youngsters  for  learning, 
^jf^resently  they  are  often  measured  by 
Instruments,  develop>ed  for  ESigllsh-speak- 
Ing  children,  which  have  been  normed  for 
that  population.  The  concepts  Included  on 
those  tests  are  too  often  unfamiliar  to  chil- 
dren brovight  up  In  a  culture  other  than 
Anglo,  and  when  given  English,  a  language 
which  they  understand  poorly  or  Inade- 
quately, the  test  scores  frequently  predict 
failure  or  often  cause  children  to  be  classi- 
fied far  below  their  grade  level,  as  was  the 
case  In  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education  study. 

"The  Stockton  project  then  would  under- 
take the  normlng  of  standard  tests  for  Mexi- 
can-American and  other  minority  young- 
sters. Preliminary  work  is  already  under  way 
and  It  is  expected  that  within  the  year  these 
tests  might  be  available  for  distribution." 

Senator  Murphy  concluded,  "The  Stock- 
ton school  district  Is  uniquely  equipped  for 
undertaking  this  project.  'They  have  the  cap- 
abilities, the  statisticians,  and  the  needed 
computed  facilities  for  processing  the  In- 
formation. California  and  the  nation  eagerly 
await  the  results  of  this  Important  under- 
taking." 

Note.- — Only  last  week.  Senator  Murphy 
succeeded  In  offering  a  Senate  floor  amend- 


ment Increasing  the  funding  of  the  bilingual 
program  from  $25  million  to  $30  million. 

An  Investigation  or  Spanish-Speaking 
Pupils  Placed  in  Classes  for  the  Educablx 
Mentally  Retaboeo 

This  report  reflects  the  findings  of  an  In- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Education  Research  Project.  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  on  a  sam- 
ple of  Mexican-American  pupils  enrolled  In 
classes  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded 
(EMR)  In  selected  school  districts  In  Califor- 
nia. The  investigation  has  been  directed  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  these  pupils 
shoiUd  have  been  placed  In  classes  for  the 
educable  mentally  retarded  or  whether  a 
language  barrier  prevented  them  from  being 
assessed  properly  as  to  their  native  ablUtles 
to  perform  cognitive  tasks. 

TEST   CEOUP   POPULATION 

Two  school  districts  located  In  different 
geographical  areas  were  selected  from  which 
a  sample  pupU  population  was  chosen  for 
the  purposes  of  the  study  reported  on  here. 
One  school  district  was  located  in  a  rural 
area,  and  the  other  dlstrl^  was  located  In  an 
urban  area.  In  each  district,  the  pupils  se- 
lected for  this  Investigation  had  to  meet  the 
following  criteria:  (1)  be  of  Mexican  de- 
scent; (2)  be  cur^ntiy  enrolled  In  EMR 
classes;  (3)  have  evidenced  a  problem  in 
using  the  English  language  due  to  their  na- 
tive language  being  Spanish. 

A  total  of  47  pupils  enrolled  In  grades  three 
through  eight  were  selected  for  the  study; 
17  were  from  the  rural  area  and  30  were  from 
the  urban  area. 

ASSESSMENT    INSTBUMENT 

The  assessment  Instrument  used  In  this 
study  was  the  Escala  de  inteligencia  Wech- 
sler  para  ntftos,  which  Is  the  Spanish  version 
of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Chil- 
dren. The  norms  for  the  Spanish  version  were 
established  on  the  basis  of  tests  conducted 
In  Puerto  Rico,  which  raises  some  question 
of  reliability  and  validity  when  this  version 
is  administered  to  children  whose  native 
tongue  Is  a  Spanish  Idiomatic  to  various  re- 
gions in  Mexico.  Before  using  the  Escala  de 
inteiligencia  Wethcler  jtara  nilioa,  certain 
items  needed  to  be  reworded  to  fit  the 
Spanish  in  common  use  by  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans In  California. 

For  example,  hola  was  changed  to  pelota 
and  concreto  was  changed  to  cemento. 

Also  changes  were  considered  necessary  in 
the  "allowable  answers"  to  some  items,  as 
follows: 

General  Information  (Section  6)  Number 
6:  "In  what  kind  of  a  store  do  we  buy  sugar?" 
One  answer  which  should  be  allowed  is 
"liquor  store." 

General  Information  (Section  6)  Number 
14:  "Where  is  Chile?"  Allowable  answers 
should  Include  "In  a  can,"  "in  a  field,"  and 
"in  a  store";  otherwise  the  question  should 
be  eliminated,  as  chile  In  their  vocabulary 
Is  not  normally  associated  with  a  country. 

The  Items  noted  are  Just  a  few  examples 
of  changes  required  to  assure  a  reasonable 
level  of  reliability  ard  validity  when  the 
Escala  de  Inteligencia  Wechsler  para  nlnos 
Is  used  on  a  Spanish-speaking  population  of 
Mexican  descent. 


TESTING  PBOCEDUiE  AND   CONDITIONS 


The  testing  procedure  was  arranged  by 
working  In  conjunction  with  the  director 
of  special  education  In  each  school  district 
and  the  assigned  psychologist:  the  procedure 
sometimes  permitted  the  testing  of  two 
pupils  each  day  In  their  own  school. 

It  was  explained  to  those  tested  that  al- 
though the  test  would  be  conducted  In  Span- 
ish, English  would  be  used  when  compre- 
hension was  licking.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
some  of  the  pupils  were  not  proficient  In 
Spanish  or  English. 

The  pupils  were  not  pressed  for  time  to 
begin,  nor  were  they  rushed  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another.  They  were  encouraged  to 
relax  In  order  to  maintain  rapport.  At  one 
point  In  the  testing,  two  staff  members  at- 
tempted to  make  close  observations  of  the 
pupils  taking  the  test,  but  the  pupils  had 
difficulty  concentrating:  therefore,  the  ex- 
periment was  terminated.  However,'by  chang- 
ing the  method  of  observing  the  pupils,  the 
staff  members  were  able  to  make  their  ob- 
servations with  no  observable  discomfort  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils. 

A  study  of  past  testing  results  made  It 
p>osslble  for  the  investigators  to  be  cognizant 
of  past  performances  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  information  obtained  by  local  per- 
sonnel. 

ANALYSIS    TECHNIQUE 

The  data  were  analyzed  by  using  the 
simple  comparative  technique  of  mean  and 
median  IQ  gain — cMnparing  previous  IQ 
scores  with  those  computed  from  the  present 
testing  with  the  Escala  de  inteligencia  Wech- 
sler para  niflos.  (Note:  In  a  few  cases,  when 
the  pupil  requested  It  and  when  the  psychol- 
ogist approved  it,  the  English  version  of  the 
Wise  was  used  Instead  of  the  Spanish  ver- 
sion). Each  pupil's  point  difference  WM 
charted  for  the  sections  on  verbal  tests,  per* 
formance  tests,  and  total  battery  score. 

TEST    RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  testing  of  the  pupils  In 
the  two  districts  (rural  and  urban)  showed 
that  the  average  (mean)  gain  between  the 
prior  test  scores  and  the  present  test  scores 
was  13.16  IQ  points  (the  prior  IQ  mean  being 
68.61  and  the  present  IQ  mean  t>elng  81.78). 
The  mean  IQ  point  difference  between  the 
prior  scores  and  the  present  scores  was 
+ 12.45  points,  which  indicates  a  significant 
gain  in  the  overall  point  score,  thus  exceed- 
ing chance. 

The  median  score  for  the  prior  IQ  was  70, 
while  the  median  score  for  the  present  IQ 
was  83,  an  increase  of  13  IQ  points. 

The  results  also  showed  that  of  the  47 
pupils  tested.  27  scored  IQ  ratings  of  80  or 
over,  and  37  had  IQ  ratings  of  75  or  above. 

Table  1  (rural)  and  Table  2  (urban)  indi- 
cate the  individual  patterns  of  point  differ- 
ences noted  in  the  prior  test  score  and  the 
present  test  scores. 

The  data  in  Table  2  clearly  show  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  IQs  secured  by  using 
the  English  version  of  the  WISC  as  opposed 
to  those  secured  by  using  the  Spanish  ver- 
sion. Taking  into  accotint  the  distrust  of  the 
IQ  as  a  sole  basis  for  making  a  Judgment, 
there  Is  yet  the  fact  that  point  variance, 
mean,  and  median  IQ  differences  arc  all  at 
a  12-polnt  level  and  Indicate  a  modal  cluster 
In  this  area. 


TABLE  1-COMPARISON  OF  WISC  TEST  SCORES  MADE  BY  SELECTED  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LOCATED  IN  A  RURAL  AREA  OF  CALIFORNIA 
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TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  WISC  TEST  SCORES  MADE  BY  SELECTED  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LOCATED  IN  AN  URBAN  AREA  OF 

CALIFORNIA 
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Some  pupils'  gains  were  minimal,  and  one 
pupil  (number  20)  had  a  — 5  point  difference. 
However,  the  high  mean  and  median  IQ  gain 
In  points  is  Indicative  of  the  need  to  assess 
the  placement  of  Mexican-American  pupils 
tn  EMR  classes  when  the  placement  Is 
based  solely  on  their  Inability  to  function 
in  what  Is  to  them  a  foreign  language,  par- 
ticularly when  tested  In  the  "foreign  lan- 
guage." Another  factor  which  must  be  ana- 
lyzed when  considering  the  placement  of  such 
pupils  Is  that  some  have  spent  as  long  as 
three  years  in  a  "special"  class  and  as  such 
may  not  have  received  the  same  advantages  as 
pupils  with  comparable  IQs  in  regular  classes; 
the  "special"  placement  may  have  been  a 
retarding  influence. 

CONCLUSION 

The  results  of  this  investigation  Indicate 
that  many  Mexican-American  pupils  may 
have  been  placed  In  EiMR  classes  solely  on  the 
basis  of  performance  on  an  invalid  IQ  test. 
The  test  is  termed  Invalid  because  this  par- 
ticular subpopulation  of  pupils  lacks  a  facili- 
ty and  understanding  of  the  English  lan- 
guage; therefore,  when  tested  Ln  English,  they 
cannot  perform  well.  However,  this  Investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  when  these  pupils  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  perform  in  the  lan- 
guage with  which  they  are  most  familiar  and 
comfortable — usually  Spanish — their  per- 
formance in  many  cases  is  above  the  cut-ofT 
level  of  the  educable  mentally  retarded  cate- 
gory (approximate  IQ  of  75) . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  reference  to  the  findings  of  this  investi- 
gation, the  following  recommendations  Eire 
made: 

School  district  personnel  should  review 
the  cases  of  Spanish  surnamed  pupils  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  EMR  classes;  those  pupils 
who  appear  to  have  difficulty  in  using  the 
English  language  because  Spanish  is  their 
native  language  should  be  retested  with  the 
Spanish  version  of  the  WISC 

Special  personnel  should  be  enlisted  to 
assist  the  school  psychologist  in  testing  pu- 
pils-»ho  have  a  language  barrier. 

A  formal  request  should  be  made  of  the 
testing  corporation  to  make  certain  changes 
In  the  Spanish  version  of  the  WISC. 

A  "transition"  program  should  be  provided 
for  pupils  who  need  special  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  English  language.  Such  a  pro- 
gram might  Include  Engllsh-as-a-second-lan- 
guage  (ESL)  instruction  and  bilingual  in- 
struction in  the  basic  subjects. 

Long-range  plans  should  be  made  to  Im- 
prove the  present  methods  and  Instruments 
used  for  assessing  pupils  prior  to  referral  to 
EMR  classes,  particularly  those  pupils  with  a 
cultural  and  linguistic  background  different 
from  most  of  the  English-speaking  pupils. 

Appendix. — Sampl*  Excebpts  rsoM  the  Pbe- 
vious  Records  or  Selected  Pupils  and 
Their  Scores  frou  Present  Investigation 

pupil  number  1 
This  pupil  was  bom  In  Mexico  but  was 

brought   to  the  VBt     when   he  was   about 


six  months  old.  The  usual  language  of  the 
home  is  Spanish;  his  stepmother  speaks  no 
English. 

The  pupil  Is  hereby  certified  as  eligible  for 
the  EMR  prograni.  His  Inability  to  fulfill  the 
demands  of  the  regular  class  has  apparently 
been  excessively  stressful  to  him. 

Recommendation  in  previous  record:  Pupil 
should  be  placed  In  the  program  for  educable 
mentally  retarded  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  he  should  not  be  required  to  attend 
regular  classes  pending  such  placement. 

Findings  from,  present  investigation:  Total 
IQ  score  for  pupil  1  is  87;  verbal  IQ.  79;  per- 
formance IQ,  99. 

PUPIL  NUMBER  4 

This  pupil  comes  from  a  fairly  large  Mexi- 
can-American family.  She  has  six  brothers 
and  one  sister.  Spanish  is  the  only  language 
used  in  the  home.  Parents  work  as  farm 
laborers.  The  family  typically  "visits'*  in 
Mexico  during  winter  months,  at  which  time 
the  children  do  not  attend  school. 

The  pupil  was  retained  in  the  first  grade 
and  continues  to  have  learning  problems. 
The  pupil's  test  results  Indicate  that  she  Is 
functioning  at  the  borderline  level  In  mental 
abilities.  Her  true  intellectual  potential  is 
probably  significantly  higher  than  her  test 
performance  suggests.  However,  she  lacks 
many  of  the  skills  necessary  to  function  sat- 
isfactorily In  a  regular  classroom  at  this  time. 

Recommendation  in  previous  record:  The 
pupil  should  be  considered  for  placement  in 
the  EM^  program. 

Findings  from,  present  investigation:  Total 
IQ  score  for  pupil  4  is  84;  verbal  IQ,  86;  and 
performance  IQ.  85. 

PUPIL    NUMBER    5 

This  pupil  is  a  large,  somewhat  obese  girl 
of  Mexican- American  background.  She  lives 
with  her  parents,  one  brother,  and  two  sisters. 
Her  father  is  a  farm  laborer,  and  Spanish  is 
the  language  spoken  in  the  home 

Test  results  inciicat*  that  she  is  currently 
functioning  intellectually  at  the  borderline 
retarded  level.  On  the  performance  scale  of 
the  WISC,  she  scored  substantially  below 
average  on  all  of  the  subtests  except  object 
a.s6embly,  which  is  one  test,  according  to 
Wechsler,  on  which  mentally  retarded  indi- 
viduals frequently  obtain  aver,ige  scores. 

Recommendation  in  previous  record:  This 
pupil  should  be  considered  for  placement  on 
a  trial  basis  In  the  EMR  program. 

Findings  from  present  investigation:  Total 
IQ  score  for  pupil  5  is  98;  verbal  IQ,  85,  and 
performance  IQ,  113 

PUPU,    NUMBER    la 

This  pupil  Is  pleasant,  friendly,  and  vigor- 
ous. While  his  test  scores  overall  indicate  re- 
tarded functioning,  slightly  higher  capabili- 
ties are  indicated  in  some  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  his  total  showing,  however. 
It  Is  felt  that  he  is  an  appropriate  candidate 
for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  classes. 
Behavior  disturbances  noted  by  the  teacher 
seem  to  be  reasonable  responses  to  genuine 
frustration;  a  special  class  setting  should 
contribute  much  to  stabilizing  this  behavior. 


Recommendation  in  previous  record:  This 
pupil  la  an  appropriate  candidate  for  EMR 
classes. 

Findings  from  present  investigation:  Total 
IQ  score  for  pupil  16  is  80;  verbal  IQ,  90;  and 
performance  IQ,  72. 


SENATOR  JACKSON  TO  RECEIVE 
BERNARD  M.  BARUCH  CONSERVA- 
TION PRIZE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  July  6,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Jackson) 
will  be  formally  awarded  the  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  1968  Conservation  Prize  at  a 
luncheon  to  be  held  here  in  the  Capitol. 
The  award  is  being  made  in  recognition 
of  the  Senator's  long  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  sponsoring  conservation 
legislation  and  other  measures  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  surround- 
ings and  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

During  the  period  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Nation  has  made  unprece- 
dented progress  in  providing  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans  with 
recreational  opportunity,  natural  beauty, 
solitude,  and  other  amenities  which  are 
important  elements  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sponsibility. Over  the  past  decade  alone, 
in  response  to  the  leadership  of  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Washington,  Con- 
gress has  acted  to  set  aside  and  preserve 
a  large  portion  of  the  land,  the  moun- 
tains, the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  which 
make  up  our  Nation's  natural  heritage. 

Between  1960  ^nd  1968,  four  new  na- 
tional parks,  six  new  national  monu- 
ments, and  29  new  national  memorials, 
historic  parks  and  historic  sites  were  es- 
tablished. 

In  1961,  there  was  only  one  national 
seashore.  Today  there  are  six  more. 

In  1964,  there  were  no  national  rec- 
reation areas.  Today  there  are  eight;  in 
the  West,  on  the  gulf,  and  in  the  East. 

In  1965,  there  were  no  national  lake- 
shores.  Today  there  are  two  and  others 
are  under  study. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  measures 
the  Congress  has  adopted  many  land- 
mark conservation  and  environmental 
proposals  of  general  application.  These 
include  far-reaching  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  legislation,  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  the  Wilderness 
Act,  ilsh  and  wildlife  conservation  meas- 
ures, and  many  others. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  perhaps 
the     most     important     environmental 
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measure  ever  enacted  is  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  This  measure 
provides  for  the  first  time  a  consistent 
statement  of  national  goals  and  policies 
on  the  environment.  It  directs  all  Federal 
agencies  to  make  environmental  preser- 
vation and  improvement  a  part  of  their 
basic  mandate  and  charter.  The  act  es- 
tablishes in  the  Office  of  the  President 
a  high  level  three-member  Council  on 
Ennronmental  Quality.  Finally,  the  act 
directs  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people  an 
annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
environment.  Like  so  many  df  the  other 
conservation  and  environmental  meas- 
ures I  have  mentioned,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  was  authored 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Senator  for  his  dedication 
and  for  his  leadership  in  dealing  with 
the  critical  environmental  problems 
which  face  the  Nation.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  selected 
compilation  of  important  legislative  ac- 
complishments of  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Majos  Legislative  Accomplishments  in  the 

Fields    of    Conservation    and    De\'elop- 

MENTAL    Quality   in    the   90th    and    91st 

Congresses 

both  congress 

P.L.  90-545  (Senator  Jackson)  The  Red- 
wood National  Park  Act.  This  legislation  es- 
tablishes a  58,000-acre  area  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  complete  protection  and  full 
enjoyment  by  visitors  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  these  giant  ancient  trees. 

P.L.  90-544  (Senator  Jackson)  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  Act.  This  act  estab- 
lished a  505,000-acre  North  Cascade  National 
Park  in  Washington.  Another  700.000  acres 
of  dramatic  alpine  scenery,  active  glaciers, 
and  mountain  lakes  In  Northern  Washington 
were  Involved,  including  the  Rose  Lake  and 
Lake  Chelan  Recreation  areas,  the  Pasa>-ten 
Wilderness,  and  additions  to  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness. 

P.L.  90-543  (Senator  Jackson)  National 
Trails  System  Act.  This  legislation  estab- 
lished the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  as  the  initial  components  of 
the  system,  and  set  up  a  procedure  by  which 
additional  components  may  be  added  to  the 
system. 

P.L.  90-542  (Senators  Church  and  Jack- 
son) Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  This  act 
classified  certain  streams  possessing  out- 
standing scenic,  recreational  and  other 
values  as  wild  or  scenic  rivers  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  free-owing  condition,  and  pro- 
tected for  the  enjoyment  of  all  Americans. 

P.L,  90-537  (Senator  Hayden)  The  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project  Act.  This  measure 
authorized  construction  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  and  related  developments  for 
comprehensive  water  resources.  As  finally 
enacted,  the  measure  prohibits  Importation 
studies  and  further  prohibits  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  from 
planning  or  undertaking  any  investigations 
for  importing  water  to  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States. 

P.L.  90-515  (Senator  Jackson)  The  National 
Water  Commission  Act.  This  act  created  the 
National  Water  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Nation's   water   resource  problems. 

P.L.  90-454  (Senator  Kennedy)  Estuarine 
Areas,  Protection  and  Restoration.  This  mea- 
stire  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  the  states,  to  conduct  an 
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Inventory  and  study  of  the  Nation's  estuaries 
and  their  natural  resources. 

PL.  90-411  (Senator  Magnuson)  An 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  This  Act  authorized  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion and  Administration  to  set  aircraft  noise 
and   sonic   boom   standards. 

P.L.  90-401  (Senator  Jackson)  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Land  and  Water  Consenation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  88-587,  Senator  Jack- 
son) which  authorized  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $200  mlUion  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  Federal  and  State 
recreation  areas. 

P.L.  90-148  (Senator  Muskie)  The  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967.  This  measure  expanded 
grants  for  pollution  control  programs,  and 
promulgated  Federal  ambient  dlr  quality 
criteria  by  which  the  states  would  establish 
standards.  The  measure  also  required  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  designate  air  qualtly 
regions,  to  publish  Information  on  control 
techniques,  and  to  enforce  established  stand- 
ards. 

91  ST    CONGRESS 

P.L.  91-190  (Senator  Jackson)  The  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  This  act 
declares,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  a  policy  for  environmental 
management  designed  to  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  under  which  man  and  nature 
can  coexist  in  productive  harmony.  The  bill 
requires  all  Federal  agencies  to  take  into 
account  the  environmental  Impact  of  all 
actions  they  propose.  Specific  directives  to 
prevent  adverse  environmental  effects  of 
Federal  agency  activities  are  Indicated.  This 
new  law  also  created,  in  the  Office  of  the 
President,  a  permanent,  three-member  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality.  The  new 
Council  is  modelled  after  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  Is  authorized  an  an- 
nual appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
a  professional  staff.  The  principal  functions 
of  the  council  are  to  recommend  environ- 
mental policies  to  the  President  and  to  as- 
sist him  In  the  preparation  of  an  annual 
environmental  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  beginning  in  July,  1970. 

P.L.  91-144  (Senator  Russell)  Public  Works 
Appropriations.  This  act  provided  a  record- 
setting  $800  million  for  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction  grants,  nearly  four  times 
the  amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  measure  also  provided  $267  mil- 
lion for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  carry 
out  Its  Important  work. 

P.L.  91-137  (Senator  Muskie)  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  law  extends 
for  one  year  researc6  grants  of  $45  million 
In  air  pollution  resulting  from  fuel  combus- 
tion. 

P.L.  91-135  (Senators  Yarborough,  Metcalf 
and  Magnuson)  Endangered  Species  Act. 
This  law  described  by  conservationists  as  the 
most  Important  wildlife  legislation  before 
the  91st  Congress,  prohibits  the  importation 
or  interstate  shipment  of  endangered  species 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  protects  alligators. 

P.L.  91-58  (Senator  Jackson)  and  P.L. 
91-82  (Senator  Jackson) .  These  acts  add  two 
California  forest  ajeas  to  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

P.L.  91^3  (Senator  Jackson).  This  meas- 
ure authorizes  $27  million  for  F.  Y.  1970  for 
the  Office   of  Saline  Water. 

P  L.  91-15  (Senator  Magnuson) .  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Act  which  extends  for  one  year 
the  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  time  for  the  Council  to  com- 
plete their  work,  and  for  Congress  to  take 
legislative  action  on  their  proposals. 

SELECTED    MEASUTRES   PENDING    IN   THE   9 1ST 
CONGRESS 

S.  1076  (Senator  Jackson.  Passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  26,  1969)  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.    This    measure    would    establish    a 


nationwide  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  con- 
sisting of  young  men  between  14  and  18  year* 
of  age  who  would  participate  In  supervised 
summer  conservation  work  and  educational 
projects.  This  bill  recognizes  that  if  the  fu- 
ture leaders  of  this  Nation  are  to  be  expected 
to  understand  that  the  great  out-of-doors  has 
a  relevant  role  In  their  lives,  they  must  expe- 
rience the  sense  of  accomplishment  In  com- 
pleting a  difficult  task,  of  understanding  the 
lmf>ortance  of  land  and  water  conservation 
and  management,  and  of  working  In  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  future  generations  will 
enjoy  life  In  a  quality  environment.  The 
measure  is  particularly  Important  to  urlxin 
youth  who,  t>ecause  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
Job  opportunities,  often  turn  from  walking 
the  streets  seeking  Jobs  to  roaming  the 
streets  in  pursuit  of  mischief.  , 

S.  1708  (Senator  Jackson.  Passed  the  Sen- 
ate June  26,  1969).  The  Federal  Lands  for 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act.  This  measure  la 
designed  to  make  surplus  Federal  property 
available  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes,  at  prices  which 
reflect  the  Important  roles  recreation  and 
open  spaces  play  in  our  contemporary  life. 
The  bill  Is  of  special  Importance  to  major 
metropolitan  areas  where  the  need  for  parka 
and  open  si>aces  Is  greatly  Increasing,  but 
where  the  limited  land  Is  being  dedicated  to 
other,  often  Incompatible,  purposes.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  alone  holds  over  30 
million  acres  in  fee  ownership.  Much  of  this 
land  is  near  major  urban  areas  and  is  or  soon 
will  be  declared  surplus. 

S.  1830  (Senator  Jackson)  The  Alaska 
Native  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act.  The 
claims  of  the  native  people  of  Alaska  to  the 
land  and  to  the  resources  of  Alaska  have 
been  a  source  of  confilct  between  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  native  people  of  Alaska,  and 
the  Federal  government  for  a  number  of 
years.  Thip  legislation  would  finally  resolve 
these  prob  ems,  and  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  a  foundation  for  social  and 
economic  advancement  of  Alaska  Eskimoa, 
Indians,  and  Aleuts,  most  of  whom  live  under 
poorer  circumstances  than  any  other  Ameri- 
cans. The  bill  also  directs  that  a  study  be 
made  of  all  public  lands  In  Alaska  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recom- 
mend areas  for  inclusion  In  the  National 
Park  System. 

S.  2315  (Senator  Jaofeson.  Passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  Sept.  24,  1969)  An  amendment  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  This 
measure  Is  designed  to  continue  the  Golden 
Eagle  passport  pirogram  due  to  expire  nert 
March,  and  also  to  increase  the  annual  fee 
from  $7  to  $10.  The  bill  also  would  con- 
tinue the  advance  contract  authority  for 
land  acquisition  to  deal  with  the  Increasingly 
serious  problem  of  land-cost  escalation. 

S.  3072  (Senators  Magnuson  and  Jackson) 
The  Federal  Lou-  Emission  Vehicle  Procure- 
ment Act.  This  measure  would  stimulate  the 
development,  production,  and  distribution  in 
interstate  commerce  of  low  emission  motor 
vehicles  in  order  to  provide  increased  pro- 
tection against  the  hazards  of  vehicle  ex- 
haust emission.  The  bill  would  also  authorize 
the  Federal  government  to  acquire  low  emis- 
sion vehicles  in  lieu  of  standard  vehicles. 

S.  3151  (Senators  Nelson  and  Jackson)  The 
National  Environmental  Education  Act.  This 
measure  would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
all  levels  of  education  for  developing  environ- 
mental education  curricula  and  for  training 
faculty  to  teach  such  courses.  Funds  are  also 
provided  to  generate  and  disseminate  en- 
vironmental education   Information. 

S.  3354  (Senator  Jackson)  The  National 
Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1970.  This  measure 
is  the  next  logical  step,  following  enactment 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
in  a  national  effort  to  provide  a  quality  life 
In  a  quality  environment  for  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans.  The  bill 
recognizes  that  the  majority  of  this  Na- 
tion's  environmental^  problems    have   been 
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caused  by  inadequate,  or  a  complete  lack  of 
land  use  planning.  The  bill  provldee  finan- 
cial Incentives  for  states  to  establish  and 
implement  comprehensive  land  use  plans 
within  4  years. 

S.  3389  (Senator  Jackson)  The  Public  lAnd 
Recreation  Act  of  1970.  This  measure  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  the  450  million  acres  of  public  lands 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment more  available  and  useable  by  the 
general  public.  Under  this  legislation,  little 
land  acquisition  would  be  necessary  since 
the  lands  are  already  in  public  ownership  and 
need  only  campground  and  associated  de- 
velopment to  become  more  recreatlonally 
appealing. 

^^■^^^^^■^^^■^^^"^ 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CONSER- 
VATION PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  as  the 
primary  program  aimed  at  controlling 
pollution  from  sUtation  is  especially  Im- 
portant to  our  Pennsylvania  conservation 
efforts.  i 

During  1968  mqre  than  215  million 
acres  of  Pennsylvania  rural  land  had 
cover  crops  planted  or  Improved  with 
ACP  assistance.  This  land  will  now  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  in  the  winter,  and  sluicing 
rainstorms  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  are  legion. 
In  1968,  It  helped  build  235  water 
reservoirs  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
another  213  for  wildlife.  It  helped  im- 
prove almost  3,000  aires  of  timberland 
and  plant  another  3,200  acres  of  trees.  It 
developed  419  springs  and  seeps  for  live- 
stock water  and  even  improved  three 
shallow  water  areas  for  wildlife.  In  spite 
of  these  fantastic  accomplishments,  the 
program  does  not  carry  a  high  price  tag 
because  it  is  a  seK-help  program.  The 
Federal  Government's  ^lare  of  the  cost 
of  conservation  measures  is  matched  by 
the  individual  producers,  usually  with  a 
50-50  maximimi.  Low-income  farmers, 
however,  can  earn  a  greater  cost  share, 
often  up  to  80  percent. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program 
has  been  good  for  the  Nation.  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment has  been  an  imparalleled  story  of 
success.  Any  favorable  consideration 
your  subcommittee  can  give  to  this 
worthy  appropriations  request  would  be 
appreciated. 

E:arller  this  year.  I  urged  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriations  to 
fund  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram at  a  sulBciently  high  level  to  enable 
the  ACP  to  carry  on  its  Important  work 
throughout  Pennsylvania  and  the  Na- 
tion. I  will  continue  my  efforts  on  behalf 
of  ACP  when  this  matter  comes  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  consideration. 

To  Indicate  the  high  regard  in  which 
the  program  is  held  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hotrsx  RxBOLtrrioN  or  thx  Okkxhai.  Asszmblt 

OF  PeNKSTLVANlA 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  In  bis  message 
to  the  Congress  on  Tuesday.  February  10, 
1070.  on  environmental  problems  stated: 


"Water  pollution  has  three  principal 
sources:  municipal,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural wastes.  All  three  must  eventually  be 
controlled  if  we  are  to  restore  the  purity  of 
our  lakes  and  rivers.  Of  these  three,  the  most 
troublesome  to  control  are  those  from  agrl- 
cul:ur&l  sources:  animal  wastes,  eroded  soil, 
fertilizers  and  pesticides.  Some  of  these  are 
nature's  own  pollutions." 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  Is 
the  principal  channel  through  which  the 
Federal  CJovernmeni  shares  with  farmers  the 
cost  (an  average  of  about  fifty  per  cent)  of 
carrying  out  approved  soil,  water.  woodlJind, 
and  wildlife  conservation  practices  on  their 
land  to  help  maintain  the  productive  cai>ac- 
Ity  of  American  agriculture  and  to  assure  an 
Increased  supply  of  clean  water,  enhance 
natural  beauty,  provide  more  opportunities 
for  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor  recreation  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  Federal  Government  in  program  year 
1969.  spent  approximately  four  million  two 
hxmdred  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  this  program. 

Seventeen  thousand  Pennsylvania  farmers 
In  1969  matched  this  amount  with  approxi- 
mately another  four  and  one-quarter  million 
dollars  of  their  own  money  to  perform  about 
eight  and  one-half  million  dollars  worth  of 
conservation  work  affecting  almost  one  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
In  the  State  as  well  as  In  past  years  most  all 
farmers  have  at  one  time  or  another  par- 
ticipated and  benefited  in  the  conservation 
practices. 

The  farmers  caught  In  the  price-cost 
squeeze  that  has  Increased  considerably  In 
the  past  year  would  not  be  able  to  finance 
this  conservation  work  without  assistance. 

The  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
In  the  State  would  be  seriously  affected  with- 
out Federal  cost-share  assistance  to  farmers. 

This  program  has  only  cost  approximately 
a  dollar  a  year  for  each  man.  woman  and 
child  In  the  United  States  to  protect  our 
streams  and  water  supplies  from  agricultural 
pollution  and  to  assure  the  conservation  of 
agricultural  lands  for  the  feeding  of  future 
generations. 

The  President  has  recommended  the  abol- 
ishment of  this  program  In  his  1971  budget 
request;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  restore  the 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram to  its  1968  fiscal  year  level  of  two  hun- 
dred twenty  million  dollars  or.  at  the  very 
least,  to  the  1970  fiscal  year  level  of  one  hun- 
dred ninety-five  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


PLANNING  AND  CONSTRUCTING  A 
THERAPEUTIC  POOL— ARTICLE  BY 
COMDR.  GEORGIA  M.  McKEARLY, 
MSC,  USN 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President 
the  June  1970  issue  of  the  Navy  Medical 
Newsletter  contains  a  very  Interesting 
article  written  by  Comdr.  Georgia  M. 
^cKearly.  MSC.  USN.  the  head  of  the 
physical  therapy  department  of  the 
naval  hospital  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  because  I  believe  that 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  constituents 
of  marfy  Members  of  Congress,  including 
doctors,  physical  therapists,  and  medical 
technicians,  both  in  the  naval  and  mili- 


tary services  and  in  civilian  medical  ac- 
tivities. 

The  article  sets  forth  plans,  specifica- 
tions, sources,  ideas,  and  principles  in 
construction  of  therapeutic  pools. 

Commander  McKearly  is  a  remark- 
able person.  She  is  now  serving  In  her  6th 
year  at  the  world's  largest  military  hos- 
pital, the  UjS.  Balboa  Naval  Hospitcil  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  under  the  command 
of  Rear  Adm.  Horace  D.  Warden,  MC. 
USN. 

Origlnsdly  commissioned  as  an  ensign 
In  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  in  1944,  she 
transferred  to  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
in  1957.  She  is  one  of  only  four  such 
transferred  former  Navy  nurses  remain- 
ing on  active  duty  and  working  in  the 
specialties  of  physical  therapy  and  occu- 
pational therapy. 

The  daughter  of  the  late  George  W. 
McKearly  and  Mrs.  McKearly,  she  was 
bom  in  Crosby,  Minn.  She  graduated 
from  the  Saint  Elizabeth  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing,  Chicago,  111.,  In  1940  and  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  science  degree  In 
nursing  education  from  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, Chicago,  in  1944.  Three  years  later 
she  received  the  certificate  In  physical 
therapy  from  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia.  She  has  completed  postgrad- 
uate courses  at  Hunter  College,  New  York 
University,  and  San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege. She  attained  her  present  rank  of 
commander  in  1962.  She  has  served  as 
president  of  the  San  Diego  Chapter  of 
the  American  Physical  Therapy  Associa- 
tion and  as  a  member'of  the  Coordinating 
Coimcil  of  California  chapters  of  the 
American  Physical  Therapy  Association 
and  has  full  registration  by  the  State  of 
California  for  practice  in  nursing  and 
physical  therapy. 

She  has  received  high  commendation 
for  her  development  of  underwater  pool 
therapy  techniques  at  the  San  Diego 
naval  hospital  with  the  observation  that 
"this  was  accomplished  almost  exclu- 
sively through  the  efforts  and  orgsuil- 
zatlonal  ability  of  Comdr.  Georgia 
McKearly." 

In  the  esu-ly  1960's,  there  were  many 
cases  of  fractures  of  the  femur.  Injuries 
about  the  hip,  cup  arthroplasties,  her- 
niated disks,  and  many  more  which  were 
not  responding  well  to  the  usual  modali- 
ties of  physical  therapy.  Active  exercise 
offered  the  best  chance  of  achieving  re- 
habilitation; this  was  difficult  and  ptdn- 
ful  without  the  support  afforded  by  the 
elimination  of  gravity  and  underwater 
environment.  Hubbard  tanks  were  totally 
inadequate  for  this. 

Limited  use  of  the  total  therapy  tech- 
nique had  been  used  in  the  civilian  com- 
munity, particularly  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  cases  of  poliomyelitis  but  the  technique 
had  not  been  used  in  the  military  and 
there  were  no  personnel  trained  in  Its 
employment.  After  a  vigorous  educa- 
tional campaign,  funds  were  ultimately 
made  available  through  the  Navy  Bureau 
of  Medicine.  Commander  McKearly  then 
made  an  intensive  study  of  the  require- 
ments and  design  of  the  pool  and  worked 
closely  with  the  then  Department  of 
Public  Works  In  the  pool's  design  and 
necessary  equipment  lists.  The  soundness 
of  this  has  been  proven  by  subsequent 
experience  and  it  has  served  as  a  guide 
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for  the  pool  constructed  for  the  Phila- 
delphia naval  hospital. 

Commander  McKearly  was  pnmarily 
responsible  for  the  development  of  tech- 
niques of  underwater  exercise  therapy 
which  were  employed  and  in  training  the 
physical  therapists  and  physical  therapy 
technicians  in  this  technique.  For  her 
performance  and  achievement  and  con- 
tribution, it  was  observed  by  the  superior 
officers  of  Commander  McKearly  that 
"May  the  naval  hospital,  San  Diego  and 
the  Navy  at  large  continue  to  be  blessed 
with  individuals  with  such  abilities  and 
to  reward  their  efforts  with  recognition." 

I  salute  Commander  McKearly  for  her 
great  and  significant  contributions  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Planning  and  Constbtjcting  a  Therapeutic 

Pool 

(By  Comdr.  Georgia  M.  McKearly) 

Construction  of  the  first  Therapeutic  Pool 
In  the  Navy  began  In  1963  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital. San  Diego.  California,  and  was  com- 
pleted In  April  1964.  Since  that  time  numer- 
ous requests  for  information  regarding  plan- 
ning, construction  and  administration  of 
such  a  facility  have  been  received  from  other 
Naval  Hospitals  and  civilian  activities.  It  Is 
hoped  the  following  Information  will  be 
beneficial  to  those  undertaking  such  a  task. 

Funds  alloted  for  construction  of  the  pool 
were  part  of  a  bequest  made  to  the  Navy  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  LCDR  Paul  E.  McDon- 
nold.  MC.  USN.  Ret.  The  gift  amounted  to 
$22.650  00.  Public  Works  was  responsible  for 
remodeling  the  space  selected  for  the  new 
facility  and  awarding  of  the  contract  to  a 
civilian  concern  for  construction  of  the  pool 
and  the  Installation  of  a  hydraulic  lift. 

Choice  of  available  space  was  limited  In 
order  to  meet  the  basic  requirements  for  In- 
stallation of  this  new  treatment  facility.  I.e.. 
structural  adaptability,  adjacent  to  or  with- 
in the  Physical  Therapy  Department  and 
easy  accessibility.  The  cost  of  remodeling  the 
area  and  the  actual  construction  of  the  pool 
also  had  to  be  considered  In  order  to  keep 
within  the  set  budget.  The  Chief  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  Service  and  the 
Head  Physical  Therapist  acted  In  an  advi- 
sory capacity  throughout  the  construction  of 
the  pool  and  subsequent  remodeling. 

CONSTKtrCnON   AND   MAINTENANCK 

The  site  selected  was  within  the  Physical 
Therapy  complex  and.  of  necessity,  the  dress- 
ing rooms,  showers  and  rest  room  had  to  be 
located  In  the  same  area  as  the  pool.  This  has 
proven  to  be  very  workable  and  permits  bet- 
ter utilization  of  personnel  and  space.  The 
pool  Is  30  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide  with  a 
plaster  and  tile  surface.  There  are  three 
depth  levels  of  2  feet,  3%  feet  and  5  feet,  with 
a  step-down  rather  than  a  graduated  slope  at 
these  levels.  Level  areas  provide  greater 
stabilization  for  exercising  patients,  place- 
ment of  treatment  plinths  and  ambulation 
training. 

Maintenance  of  the  filtration,  chlorlna- 
tlon  and  temperature  regulating  systems  of 
the  pool  Is  performed  by  personnel  assigned 
by  the  Public  Works  Division.  Temperature 
of  the  water  Is  maintained  at  97*  and  the 
pool  is  checked  twice  dally  for  proper  chlo- 
rlnatlon  and  pH  (acid  alkaline  balance  of 
the  water) .  We  began  draining  the  pool  every 
three  months  after  our  first  6  months  of  op- 
eration when  It  was  noted  that  the  staff 
working  In  the  pool  began  experiencing  ir- 
ritation  of  their  skin.   An  analysis   of   the 


water  at  the  end  of  3  months  revealed  a 
marked  Increases  of  chloride  Ion  content. 
The  pool  U  operated  4V4  days  per  week,  al- 
lowing one-half  day  for  general  maintenance 
of  the  enUre  facility. 

EQtJIPMENT 

a.  Exhaust  fan  to  control  humidity. 

b.  Hydraulic  lift  with  stretcher  at  the  3Vi 
foot  depth — prime  piece  of  equipment. 

c.  Electric  hoist  at  the  5  foot  depth  with 
an  overhead  beam  extending  10  feet  above 
pool — used  as  an  auxiliary  lift. 

d.  Hand  rails  (9) — Installed  4  Inches  below 
the  water  Une  at  either  end  and  both  sides 
of  the  pool. 

e.  Chrome  ladders  (3)  with  supporting 
hand  rails — one  located  at  6  foot  depth  and 
two  at  the  2  foot  level. 

f.  Air  jets  (6) — distributed  along  sides  of 
pool  walls. 

g.  Safety  ropes  and  floats — across  pool  at 
step-down  levels. 

h.  Exercise  plinths  (2) — constructed  from 
Hubbard  Tank  stretchers.  These  are  covered 
vsnth  2  ^ch  plastic  webbing  with  one  end 
fitted  with  metal  hooks  to  fit  over  hand  rails 
at  side  of  pool.  Adjustable  metal  tripods  were 
constructed  to  support  oppKJslte  end  of 
stretcher  with  sufficient  slant  to  allow  maxi- 
mum submergence  of  the  body. 

1.  Colson  Hydrotherapy  Plinth — 56  Inches 
long — adjustable  stainless  steel  treatment 
table  at  314  foot  depth. 

J.  Walking  bars  (2) — varnished  wooden 
poles  with  diameter  relative  to  the  width  of 
pool.  A  metal  attachment  was  constructed 
on  ends  to  hook  over  hand  rails  at  the  side 
of  pool  to  secure  bars.  These  are  easily  floated 
In  and  out  of  position  and  used  at  any 
depth. 

k.  Inflatable  rubber  rings  as  necessary  to 
support  patient's  head  while  receiving  exer- 
cises on  treatment  plinths  and  to  assist  In 
ambulation. 

1.  Swim  flns — In  three  sizes — used  to  give 
added  resistance  in  exercise  routines. 

m.  Guemey — kept  In  pool  area  to  facilitate 
transfer  of  patients. 

n.  Wheel  chairs  (3) — used  In  pool  area  to 
transport  nonambulatory  patients  to  dress- 
ing rooms,  shower  and  p)Ool. 

o.  Bathing  trunks — furnished  to  male 
patients. 

p.  Disposable  waterproof  slippers — pro- 
vided to  ambulatory  patients  for  wear  around 
pool  area  and  In  the  shower  as  a  sanitary 
measure. 

TYPES    or    CASES    TREATED 

Pool  therapy  Is  a  valuable  treatment  mo- 
dality useful  In  treating  a  variety  of  medical 
and  surgical  conditions,  especially  those  of 
an  orthopedic  nature.  Due  to  the  buoyancy 
of  the  water  many  exercise  routines  can  be 
executed  In  the  pool  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished In  other  media.  Acute  cases  are  treat- 
ed on  a  dally  basis  for  an  average  of  20 
minutes  and  those  patients  with  chronic- 
complaints  are  treated  three  times  a  week. 
Patients  with  open  wounds  are  not  accepted 
for  treatment  In  the  Therapeutic  Pool. 

STAFF    ASSIGNMENT 

When  setting  up  assignments  for  thera- 
pists and  technlcltms  treating  patients  in 
the  pool  certain  criteria  must  be  considered 
due  to  the  increased  water  temperature  and 
average  length  of  time  these  Individuals 
must  spend  In  the  water,  i.e.  fatigue  factor. 
Imbalance  In  body  chlorides  and  Irritation 
to  the  skin.  Depending  on  case  load  2  to  3 
therapists  and  2  to  3  technicians  are  assigned 
to  the  pool  area. 

ST7MMARY 

There  were  few  guidelines  to  follow  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  Therapeutic 
Pool.  In  order  to  find  thC'hest  method  of  op- 
eration many  clinical  and  laboratory  studies 
were  made  over  a  period  of  time.  After  six 


years  of  continual  use.  4i-i  days  a  week  treat- 
ing an  average  of  60  to  70  patients  per  day, 
few  changes  and  alterations  have  been  re- 
quired follovrtng  the  completion  of  the  pool. 
During  these  years  of  successful  operation 
our  therapeutic  pool  has  proved  to  be  effi- 
cient, the  maintenance  uncomplicated  and 
treatment  results  rewarding. 


TRIBUTE  TC  SENATOR  CHURCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
contribution  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  during  the  past  7  weeks  in 
shepherding  through  the  Senate  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  *Mr.  Cooper) 
the  so-called  Cooper-Church  measure  on 
limitation  of  future  militarj-  involve- 
ments was  a  unique  achievement.  Those 
of  us  in  the  Senate  and  in  Washington 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  effort. 

However,  a  most  complimentary  ar- 
ticle on  this  acliievement  appears  in  the 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  Morning  Tribune  of 
June  21. 1970.  It  is  heartening  to  read  the 
appreciation  of  Senator  Church's  ac- 
complishment in  his  home  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une. June  21,  1970] 
CuirncH  AND  Borah 
(By  BlU  HaU) 

The  national  attention  that  Idaho  Senator 
Prank  Church  Is  enjoying  over  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  Is  another  signal  that  he 
Is  entering  the  green  years  as  an  influential 
national  figure. 

Those  may  be  long  years.  He  already  has 
more  than  13  years  of  seniority.  He  outranks 
67  of  the  100  members  of  the  Senate  and  Is 
19th  In  seniority  among  the  members  of  the 
majority  party.  All  that,  and  he  will  be  only 
46  next  month. 

Blessedly,  some  aspects  of  the  seniority 
system  are  crumbling.  The  last  couple  of  elec- 
tions have  produced  some  very  ill-behaved 
freshmen  who  have  not  been  bashful  about 
speaking  their  Ideas  to  the  nation.  It  still 
takes  whiskers  to  enjoy  the  utmost  power 
vk-lthln  the  Senate  chamber  and  committee  • 
rooms,  but  the  bright  young  senators  of 
both  parties  frequently  take  their  case  to  the 
nation  these  days  when  the  oldtlmers  prove 
deaf  to  pleas  for  action. 

HALFWAY 

Church,  halfway  between  the  veterans  and 
the  newcomers  In  service,  Is  also  a  mixture 
of  the  two  kinds  of  national  influence.  He  has 
been  In  the  Senate  long  enough  that  he  can 
no  longer  be  expected  to  keep  his  place  out  of 
respect  for  his  more  seasoned  elders.  Beyond 
that,  like-  the  newcomers  for  whom  he  and  a 
few  others  paved  the  way  a  decade  ago.  he  Is 
skilled  at  taking  his  case  to  the  people. 

He  has  already  had  more  attention  from 
the  national  press  during  his  career  than  any 
other  senator  In  Idaho  history  except  the  late 
William  E.  Borah.  And.  with  Church  now  giv- 
ing Idaho  es  much  national  attention  as 
Borah  once  did,  the  parallels  In  their  careers 
are  even  more  striking. 

I  must  confess  a  premature  professional 
cynicism  of  Church's  claim  early  In  hU  ca- 
reer that  Borah  was  his  Idol.  It  was  the  smart 
thing  to  say  politically  for  a  Democrat  seek- 
ing election  to  the  Senate  In  a  Republican 
state.  Idaho  has  long  been  proud  of  Borah,  so 
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there  was  double  political  mileage  in  Church's 
bouquets  to  the  greatest  national  Republican 
this  state  ever  produced. 

But  the  Intervening  years  have  revealed 
that  the  .idmlratlon  was  sincere.  Borah  and 
Church  are  very  dlflerent  men  personally,  but 
they  are  out  of  the  same  phlllsophlcal  mold  In 
d'.niiestlc  and  international  politics. 

I;50L.\T10NISr 

lucredibily.  some  In  Idaho  remember  Borah 
a--  :\  crtisty  old  mossback  Isolationist.  There 
IS  only  a  ijr.im  uf  truth  in  the  chari;e  and 
must  of  It  is  b.ised  on  the  last  few  years  of 
Borahs  life.  But  we  must  Judge  people  by  the 
sum  L/f  their  lives  and  not  by  the  conclusion. 

During:  most  of  his  career,  Borah  wa5  a 
member  of  the  GOP  progressive  wing  In  the 
Senate  w;ih  such  other  giants  as  LaFollettc 
.ind  Norrls.  He  was  people  oriented  and 
socially  conscious,  quit*  In  keeping  with  the 
Populist  leanings  of  his  stAte  at  the  time. 

luternutionaily.  his  views  were  very 
simil.ur  to  those  of  the  public  figures  of  today 
who  counsel  us  against  becoming  policeman 
io  the  world — against  butting  Into  every  last 
fracas  on  the  globe.  That  view  was  for  the 
most  part  brilliant  and  a  restraining  influence 
on  an  emerging  nation  that  was  feeling  its 
strength  too  much  and  becoming  a  trifle  too 
blg^or  Its  britches  In  the  wake  of  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

In  the  course  of  taking  that  side  In  the 
national  adversary  proceedings  by  which  we 
set  our  foreign  policy.  Borah  became  too  one- 
sided at  times  and  made  mistakes  as  a  re- 
ttUlt.  His  decisive  opposition  to  the  League  of 
Nations  midway  in  his  career  and  his  naive 
mlsjudgment  of  the  extent  of  Hitler's  mad- 
ness were  tragic  errors.  It  was  because  of 
those  mistakes  that  some  remember  Borah 
today  as  the  International  fool  he  wasn't. 

During  most  of  his  career  the  nation  knew 
otherwise.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  as  a  celebrated  Re- 
publican progressive  from  the  Teddy  Roose- 
velt v.ing  of  the  party,  and  as  a  fascinating 
maverick,  he  commanded  a  substantial  na- 
tional following.  He  was  as  famous  In  his 
way  as  the  Dirksens,  Kennedys  and  Ful- 
brights  of  the  present  era.  Accordingly,  he 
was  on  a  couple  of  occasions  a  serious  pros- 
pect for  the  presidency,  receiving  a  substan- 
tial number  of  delegate  votes.  Earlier  In  his 
career  he  had  refused  those  seeking  to  nomi- 
nate him  for  the  vice  presidency. 

APPROACHING 

Church  Is  approaching  the  point  In  his 
career  when  he,  too.  may  come  to  be  con- 
sidered for  higher  office.  The  peace  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  approached  Church 
for  the  presidency  In  1968.  but  was  refused 
and  eventually  found  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
willing. 

A  more  likely  event  In  the  near  future 
would  be  a  vice  presidential  bid.  Since 
Borah's  days,  the  old  unwtltten  law  against 
presidential  or  vice  presidential  candidates 
from  Slates  with  few  electoral  votes  has  been 
repealed  by  common  practice.  The  personal 
appeal  a  given  candidate  can  add  to  the 
ticket  counts  more  than  the  population  of 
his  state. 

Thus  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  under- 
populated Maine  was  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  vice  president  two  years  ago. 

Muskle  himself  could  become  the  presi- 
dential candidate  in  two  years,  and  the  party 
might  be  In  the  market  for  a  young  spell- 
binder to  campaign  on  the  national  ticket. 
Church's  talent  as  an  orator,  his  youth  and 
finding  himself  on  what  Is  becoming  the 
popular  side  on  the  war  Issue  could  cause 
him  to  be  considered. 

Not  many  are  called  from  Idaho.  But  this 
generation  of  Gem  staters  could,  In  one  of 
the  next  couple  of  elections,  witness  that 
rarltr  for  the  second  time  In  our  history. 


SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT  DAVIS  Y. 
PASCHALL  BEFORE  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS  AT  ATLANTIC 
CITY    ON    FEBRUARY    15,    1970 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Febru- 
ar\'.  the  president  of  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Marj',  Davis  Y.  Pa.schall,  de- 
livered a  very  significant  address  to  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators at  their  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City.  I  believe  his  speech  is  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  examinations  of  our  Na- 
tion's problems  and  its  strengths  that  I 
have  ever  read. 

President  Paschall  begins  his  speech 
with  a  reflection  on  our  times  in  the  con- 
text of  historic  background  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  what  has  made  Amer- 
ica great  and  the  forces  that  are  at  work 
to  destroy  this  greatness.  After  an  analy- 
sis of  the  keys  to  America's  strengths — 
freedom  of  the  individual,  representative 
government,  and  due  process  of  law — 
President  Paschall  tells  us: 

Tliey  are  deeper  than  the  economic  or  po- 
litical system— they  lie  In  the  ethical  and 
spiritu.ii  foundations  whose  gleanings  from 
the  long  struggle  of  mankind  for  freedom 
constitute  the  bedrock  of  liberty  on  which 
this  country  w.^s  founded  and  stands  today. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  threats  to  America's 
greatness,  President  Paschall  concludes 
that  education,  particularly  the  liberal 
arts,  as  said: 

Will  save  America  and  western  civilization. 
Liberal  arts  means  far  more  than  educating 
for  survival. 

It  is: 

The  value  gleanings  of  western  man  in  his 
long,  arduous  groplngs  for  release  from  the 
shackles  of  barbarism.  It  embodies  the  dis- 
cernible fabric  of  our  clvlllzntlon  emanating 
from  the  humane  landmarks  of  the  past  that 
must  beoooie  a  dynamic,  motivating  force  in 
the  lives  of  our  students  if  the  hand  of  to- 
morrow is  to  be  restrained  In  releasing  the 
power  that  would  return  us  lo  the  cave. 

Mr.  President.  President  Paschall's 
si>e€ch  entitled  "Understanding  and  Pre- 
serving America's  Greatness"  is  one  of  re- 
markable in.sight.  I  wholeheartedly  rec- 
ommend it  to  all  Senators.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Understanding  and  P>reserving  America's 
Greatness 

The  American  Dream  is  a  plorlous  epic  of 
man's  struggle  for  freedom.  Because  Its  re- 
corded struggle  has  so  often  reflected  hope 
or  dlsUlusionment,  glory  or  de-i^pair,  states- 
manship or  dematroguery.  the  .=iunshlne  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  or  the  dark 
shadow  of  authoritarianism.  America  has  al- 
ways been  at  the  crossroads.  'Times  that  try 
men's  souls"  have  not  been  exclusively  con- 
fined to  any  one  period  of  our  history. 

It  Is  not  the  trial  of  the  times,  but  the 
failure  of  men  to  comprehend  the  contempo- 
rary scene  with  an  eye  to  the  pa.st  as  well  as 
to  the  future  that  has  strewn  history's  pages 
with  the  wrecks  of  dying  civilizations  which 
refused  to  meet  the  challenge  of  their  day. 

As  the  former  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
said,  "A  civilization  is  seldoflr  murdered;  If 
conmiits  suicide."  The  unmet  Internal  re- 


sponsibility has  ever  cancered  the  "Roman" 
wall  of  defense  long  before  the  enemy  scaled 
Us  summit,  and  reduced  meu  and  nations  to 
the  tragedy  of  unrealized  potential. 

Surely,  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  reflect 
on  the  Import  of  our  times  within  the  con- 
text of  historic  background.  If  we  are  to  ful- 
fill our  rendezvous  with  American  destiny. 

OtTB   TIMES 

We  are  In  a  new  type  of  war  amid  an  un- 
easy peace.  This  paradox,  vmusual  In  our  his- 
tory. Is  admitted  by  those  who  witness  the 
intense  battle  of  Ideologies  In  the  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  major  determinants  for  something 
more  valued  than  mere  survival  in  this  con- 
flict will  be  found  In  the  realm  of  the  Intel- 
lect and  spirit  rather  than  In  the  power  of 
brawn  and  big  muscle. 

The  Damocles  sword  Is  suspended  In  this 
nuclear  Olympic  In  one  awesome  challenge; 
In  ruthless  competition  with  an  atheistic 
enemy,  can  we  retain  the  spiritual  values, 
and  ba^c  Individual  freedoms  that  have 
nourished  and  sustained  us  as  a  nation  In 
order  that  a  possible  "win"  will  not.  In  the 
long  run,  become  a  hollow  victory?  Put  In 
another  way.  can  we  avoid  emulation  of  the 
tactics  and  Ideologies  of  a  formidable  enemy 
so  that  we  not  become  betrayal  victims  In 
our  own  actions,  beliefs,  and  successes? 

In  meeting  this  challenge  of  our  times,  we 
need  to  answer  the  question :  What  has  made 
America  great,  and  what  are  th»-Torces  that 
would  dilute  and  destroy  thls^reatness? 

A  full  and  satisfying  answer  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  Americans,  young  and  old, 
will,  above  all  else,  determine  the  future 
defense  of  Western  civilization  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  American  Dream.  In  the  objec- 
tive pursuit  of  this  answer  lies  our  supreme 
hope  for  the  allegiance  of  the  future  citizen 
to  those  principles  that  historically  have 
safeguarded  this  country,  and  must  be  pro- 
tected at  all  costs  If  freedom  Is  to  endure. 

KEYS    TO     AMERICA'S    CRE.^TNESS 

Whereas  the  answer  to  America's  great- 
ness cannot  be  prescribed  categorically,  yet 
there  are  three  guidelines  and  salient  truths 
that  exp)erlence  has  proved  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration.  However  dimmed  by  chang- 
ing years  and  circumstance,  they  persist  as 
bedrock  values  in  charting  the  course  of 
our  Ship  of  State. 

First:  The  freedom  of  the  individual — 
Prom  the  long,  arduous,  and  agonizing 
struggle  of  man  In  his  search  for  freedom, 
the  Founding  Fathers  gleaned  the  Ideals 
to  which  this  Republic  would  dedicate  Its 
full  measure  of  devotion. 

Beginning  with  the  experiments  of  ancient 
Athenian  democracy  and  the  fundamental 
Hebraic-Christian  concepts  to  the  wresting 
of  the  Magna  Charts  by  the  English  barons 
at  Runnymede  In  1215,  to  the  Inauguration 
of  the  first  representative  assembly  at  James- 
town in  1619,  to  the  assertion  of  the  right 
of  free  men  to  govern  themselves  set  forth 
In  the  Mayflower  Compact  of  1620,  to  the 
English  BUI  of  Rights  of  1688,  to  the  Im- 
mortal principles  of  freedom  enumerated  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — the  attrl- 
tlonal  and  sacrificial  successes  were  docu- 
mented. 

From  these  basic  Ideals,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Incorporating  the  first 
ten  amendments  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was 
born.  Here,  at  last,  the  spiritual,  political, 
and  economic  rights  as  the  very  essence  of 
Individual  freedom  were  set  forth. 

We  cannot  attain  the  level  of  Informed 
Intelligence  for  effective  citizenship  today 
without  a  deep  and  abiding  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, and  appreciation  of  these  great 
milestones  In  the  history  of  human  freedom, 
together  with  the  accompanying  responsibili- 
ties for  their  preservation  and  extension  to 
posterity. 
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Second:  Representative  Government— The 
principle  that  the  rlRhts  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Indlvidtial,  the  limitations  upon  his 
freedom  of  action  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  others,  are  to  be  determined  by  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  people,  and  subject 
to  their  bring  called  to  account  by  the 
electorate.  Is  a  basic  Jewel  set  by  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  In  our  system  of  g<)vernment. 
Forever,  did  they  Intend  that  oiir  govern- 
ments—federal and  state— derije  their 
jKiwers  from  the  consent  and  deliberate 
delegation  of  the  governed  and,  hence, 
possess  limited  powers. 

Today,  as  in  1776,  the  true  revolutionary 
doctrine'  Is  not  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
but  the  history  shaking  pronouncement, 
".  .  .  that  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 

Third:  Due  Process  and  the  Rule  of  Law — 
The  reliance  upon  government  by  law  and 
not  by  men.  upon  orderly  steps  In  law  en- 
forcernent — rather  than  the  violence  of  revo- 
lution— which  validates  each  step  as  it  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  the  Individual  Involved 
became  another  Jewel  In  the  course  of  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  This 
principle  recognizes  that  laws  are  made  by 
men.  but  that  men  are  not  laws  unto  them- 
selves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  stronger  propo- 
sitions supporting  the  soiu-ce  of  America's 
greatnees  outside  these  pillars  of  documented 
liberty,  and  they  constitute  an  eternal  dis- 
tinction between  the  American  and  the  totali- 
tarian ideologies,  whether  of  the  eighteenth 
or  the  twentieth  centuries. 

THREATS    TO    AMERICA'S    GREATNESS 

To  constitute  a  framework  for  liberty  and 
human  freedom  is  not  enough  to  assure  It. 
Only  eternal,  enlightened  and  aroused  vigi- 
lance by  each  succeeding  generation  can  do 
this.  What  then  are  the  contemporary  threats 
to  America's  greatness  for  which  such  vigi- 
lance must  be  exercised?  Here,  again,  a  cate- 
gorical answer  cannot  be  given,  but  some  of 
the  "signs  of  the  times"  can  be  Identified. 

1.  The  accelerated  erosion  of  the  principle 
of  federalism  since  the  1930's  Is  becoming  a 
cancerous  sore  In  the  body  politic.  In  the 
process  of  redefining  the  functions  and  pow- 
ers of  the  federal  and  state  governments,  the 
race  has  been  between  the  "general  welfare" 
clause  m  the  Preamble  and  the  following  two 
amendments : 

9th  Amendment:  The  enumeration  In  the 
Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  p)eople. 

10th  Amendment:  The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  record  shows  that  under  the  guise  of 
one  emergency  or  another  during  the  past 
thirty  years  field  after  field  of  state  activity 
has  been  preempted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  aUrltlonal  annihilation  of  these 
two  amendments.  If  not  checked,  will  whittle 
away  the  federal  system,  the  very  essence  of 
our  republic. 

2.  The  trend  of  the  Judiciary  process  in 
recent  years  to  evolve  as  the  "keeper  of  the 
national  conscience"  rather  than  the  guard- 
ian of  the  law  can.  as  Jefferson  feared  and 
predicted,  make  putty  of  the  Constitution 
Itself. 

When  the  approach  to  fundamental  legal 
Issues  ceases  to  be  a  scholarly  evaluation  of 
statutory  precedent  and  historical  founda- 
tions of  constitutional  Intent,  then  the  in- 
evitable consequence  pwrtends  a  rule  of  men 
Instead  of  a  rule  of  law. 

Such  practice  In  effect  amends  rather  than 
Interprets  the  Constitution  and  tends  to 
make  It  a  fiexlble.  unstable  document  sub- 


ject to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  con- 
temporary scene.  The  net  consequences  Is  the 
gradual  undermining  of  time-honored  faith 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Judicial  process  as  a 
guardian  of  liberty. 

The  tragedy  of  the  moment  lies  in  the 
overwhelming  pressure.';  on  Congress  to  enact 
laws,  and  the  Courts  to  adiudicaie.  in  areas 
so  fundamental  and  delicate  as  Rights  with- 
out having  time,  or  disposition,  to  bring  to 
bear  the  weight  of  historical  and  truly  consti- 
tutional intent.  Such  stampeded  action, 
taken  today  on  the  part  of  some  in  a  sincere 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  may  in  the 
light  of  tomorrow's  retrospect  be  revealed  as 
a  new  tyranny. 

3.  The  tendency  to  disassociate  the  freedom 
of  America  from  its  economic  solvency  is  a 
growing  fallacy  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
two  are  inseparably  entwined,  and  danger  to 
a  sound,  free  enterprise  system  is  a  threat  to 
the  fundamental  fabric  of  our  way  of  life. 
The  result  is  the  threatening  spectre  of 
government  becoming  the  master  rather  than 
the  servant  of  the  people:  an  acceptance  of 
the  national  debt,  however  big,  as  a  state  of 
normalcy;  a  view  of  the  federal  budget  as 
primarily  a  social  rather  than  an  economic 
instrument;  and  a  belief  that  security  is  the 
goal  rather  than  Initiative  and  Incentive. 

4.  The  tendency  for  one  to  restrain  expres- 
sion of  deep  conviction  on  public  Issues  for 
fear  of  being  labeled  Liberal  or  Conservative 
is  one  of  the  insidious  dangers  to  the  exercise 
of  effective  citizenship  on  the  contemporary 
scene.  The  sound  and  fury  that  now  casts 
these  labels  across  the  land  Is  an  ominous 
threat  to  leadership. 

Whereas  the  informed  citizen  recognizes 
that  It  is  not  an  elther-or-process  on  any 
major  issue;  that  the  federal  government 
must  undertake  certain  activities  peculiar  to 
a  space  age;  that  any  problem  of  the  moment 
must  invite  objective  analysis  on  both  sides 
of  the  question;  that  the  modern  evolution 
of  twentieth  century  America  often  requires 
a  new  concept  of  thought  and  procedure — yet 
he  Is  disposed  to  remain  aloof  for  fear  that 
having  acquired  a  label  he  must  then  live 
up  to  it,  or  exert  frustrating  effort  In  trying 
to  get  out  from  under  It.  In  either  case,  the 
real  cause  suffers  in   the  aftermath. 

The  point  Is  that  the  nation  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  voice  of  effective  leadership  for 
fear  of  crucifixion  on  the  altar  of  a  label. 
nor  permit  this  leadership  to  relegate  Itself 
to  the  safe  bosom  of  neutrality  on  public 
Issues  -which  In  reality  Is  but  a  haven  of 
retreat  and  often  a  cowardly  camouflage  for 
compromising  expediency  and  appeasement. 
5.  In  a  world  that  shrinks  dally  In  terms 
of  distance  and  time,  the  absence  of  a  strong- 
ly advocated  Ideology  of  America,  historically 
rooted,  but  with  twentieth  century  applica- 
tion, leaves  us  as  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 
Such  a  void  finds  us  frantically  devising 
defensive  procedures  with  which  to  combat 
Communism — the  enemy  whose  ends  and 
goals  are  clearly  defined,  but  who  Is  content 
for  now  to  have  us  deal  with  the  means. 
In  dealing  with  the  means  we  are  kept 
.^busy  putting  out  the  fires,  meeting  a  threat 
that  Is  a  retreat,  and  a  retreat  that  is  in 
essence  a  revolution,  until  we  dissipate  our 
resources  and  frtistrate  our  objectives.  The 
result  is  an  ever  Increasing  encirclement  by 
Commimlsm,  and  a  corresponding  weakness 
In  a  sense  of  conviction  and  destiny  on  the 
part  of  the  western  nations. 

In  proclaiming  such  an  ideology  we  need 
to  clarify  for  the  world  that  Judges  so  much 
by  materialistic  achievements  that  Ameri- 
canism Is  far  more  than  materialism.  Indeed, 
let  us  emblazon  the  fact  that  our  roots  of 
greatness  are  deeper  than  the  economic  or 
political  system — they  lie  In  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  foundations  whose  gleamlngs  from 
the  long  struggle  of  mankind  for  freedom 
constitute  the  bedrock  of  liberty  on  which 
this  country  was  foimded  and  stands  today. 


6.  Sudden,  swift,  and  radical  changes, 
which  give  us  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  lack 
of  stability  and  which  are  correspondingly 
unpredictable  are  indicative  of  the  nattue  of 
the  Hints  in  which  we  live.  Hence,  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  "get  off  our  bate,"  to  be  led  astray 
by  new  and  undemocriAtic  ideologies,  to  be- 
come bhPllshocked  and  mentally  confused. 
Thus,  troubled  souls  who  are  unable  to  find 
within  themselves  peace  and  harmony  of 
spirit  flee  to  new  religions,  new  dogmas,  and 
new  "isms."  This  hurried  fllgiit  in  throwing 
off  the  old  ways  does  not  bring  the  same 
balance  of  life  t>ecause  man  cannot  cast  off 
the  altars  of  his  youth  at  "one  fell  sweep" 
without  an  adequate  and  sustaining  substi- 
tute, the  nature  of  which  is  developed  only 
through  experience.  In  this  context,  it  Is 
not  so  much  the  increasing  complexity  of 
overwhelming  issues  that  is  alarming,  but, 
rather,  the  superncial  attitude  of  mind  that 
makes  men  feel  they  have  lost  the  tradition 
of  the  good  life  in  facing  these  Issues  and 
leaves  them  asking  inwardly:  what's  the 
use? 

7.  The  undue  emphasis  on  power  and  power 
blocs  Is  a  threat  of  major  proportion.  Power 
has  become  the  watchword  In  international 
relations.  In  politics,  In  economic  and  finan- 
cial circles,  as  well  as  In  the  physical  world. 
In  this  materialistic  day  we  stand  ;n  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  a  great  lesson  of  history: 
Whom  the  Gods  would  destroy,  they  first 
make  mad  with  power.  There  are  seme  things 
a  man  cannot  delegate — his  freedom,  his 
responsibility  under  conscience,  and  his  God- 
given  right  of  choice.  Yet,  we  observe  in- 
creasingly the  individual  being  "caught  up" 
in  the  anonymity  of  {Kiwer  structures  where 
two  or  three  leaders  say  they  speak  for 
40,000. 

8.  Another  Indication  of  the  nature  of  our 
times  Is  In  the  development  of  the  physical 
and  material,  and  even  the  Intellectual  at  the 
expense  of  the  moral  and  spiritual.  Thus,  we 
witness  a  scientific  jKiint  of  view  that  often 
says  we  must  make  new  discoveries,  invent 
new  gadgets,  provide  different  ways  of  do- 
ing things,  but  it  also  insists  that  the  scien- 
tist is  not  concerned  with  the  good  or  bad 
use  to  which  these  inventions  and  discoveries 
are  put.  It  is,  therefore,  time  for  tis  to  realize 
that  education  cannot  lose  its  heart  and  aotil 
without  the  Inevitable  restUt  of  becoming 
the  victim  of  Its  own  Frankensteins.  As  Edi- 
son so  aptly  commented,  "I  am  fearful  of  the 
day  when  man's  Ingenuity  wUl  devise  and  in- 
vent that  which  man's  sense  of  saving  hu- 
manity will  not  or  cannot  control." 

Unless  our  educated  conscience  Is  aware 
of  this  potent  factor  of  life  today,  the  in- 
creasing lag  between  technological  advance 
on  one  hand  and  humanitarian  values  on  the 
other,  we  will  witness  our  greatest  sclentlflo 
wonders  becoming  Instruments  of  destruc- 
tion In  the  hands  of  the  fool,  and  the  demon. 

MEETINQ    THE    THREATS    TO    AMERICA'S 
GREATNESS 

In  a  day  when  the  educational  process  iA 
beset  by  so  many  peripheral  forces  that  divert 
the  attention  of  the  school  administrator, 
and  slmultaneotisly  run  "rough-shod"  oym 
the  lives  of  studenta,  I  submit  that  nothing 
holds  g^reater  promise  for  meeting  the  threats 
I  have  mentioned  than  a  true  revival  of  the 
liberal  arts  at  all  levels  of  education. 

The  liberal  arts  constitute  the  brilliant 
thread  of  continuity  of  education  Itself  from 
classical  times  through  the  period  of  settle- 
ment of  this  naUon  to  the  present.  The 
phrase  is  derived  from  the  Latin  oilglna, 
"artes  UberjJls" — the  word  "artee"  meaning 
"to  make"  or  "to  shape,"  and  the  word  "11b- 
eralls"  coming  from  "liber"  meaning  "free." 

Thtis,  the  t«rm.  "artes  Llberalls"  has  l)een 
translated  as  "activities  worthy  of  the  free" 
as  distinguished  from  those  appropriate  for 
a  slave.  Since  It  has  historically  been  used 
In  connecUon  with  the  preparation  of  such 
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acilvlUes,  It  has  been  associated  with  edu- 
cation, and  may  be  coucelved  as  "education 
worthy  of  free  men" — a  'Class  or  political 
distinction  In  classical  times,  an  intellectual 
or  social  distinction  in  colonial  times  and, 
I  suggest,  a  democratic  essential  in  modern 
times. 

The  liberal  arts  have,  it  seems  to  me. 
slgnliied  those  subjects  or  disciplines  which, 
upon  study  and  assimilation,  cement  the 
foundations  of  personal  character,  public 
duty  and  responsibility,  and  the  Individu- 
al's comnwtments  t«  certain  values  that 
transceiTO  economic  and  vocational  satis- 
factions. 

I  suggest  that  liberal  arts,  for  us,  con- 
notes the  value  glearUngs  of  western  man 
in  his  long,  arduous  groplngs  for  release 
from  the  shackles  of  barbarism.  It  embodies 
the  discernible  fabric  of  our  civilization 
emanating  from  the  humane  landmarks  of 
the  past  that  must  become  a  dynamic,  mo- 
tivating force  m  the  lives  of  our  students 
If  the  hand  of  tomorrow  is  to  be  restrained 
In  releasing  the  power  that  would  return 
us  to  the  cave. 

The  hallmarks  of  your  educational  sys- 
tem will  save  America  if  they  produce  those 
who  meet  these  criteria: 

One  who  has  tempered  the  steel  of  his 
knowledge  of  forces  that  destroy  with  the 
wisdom  of  those  that  save,  and  casts  his 
lot  with  the  latter. 

One  who  has  delved  deeply  In  the  purify- 
ing crucibles  of  ageless  literature  and  phi- 
losophy in  search  of  a  satisfying  answer  to 
two  ancient  queries:  Who  am  I?  and  Why 
this  Universe? 
One  who  has  nurtured  the  wisdom  to  dls- 
i)  cern  certain  questions  that  defy  reason  and 
logic  because  their  answers  as  yet  reside 
in  the  realm  jf  faith. 

One  who  has  acquired  the  "wherewithal" 
to  manipulate  others  to  his  own  ends,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  values  that 
refuses  to  permit  It. 

One  who  harbors  a  sense  of  moral  re- 
sp3n?lbllitv  for  the  formulas  he  devises  and 
the  instruments  of  destruction  he  invents, 
and  recognizes  that  his  body  of  knowledge 
Is  no  more  than  nn  Instrument  In  his  hands 
and  he  cannot  escape  accountability  for  the 
use  to  which  It  Is  put. 

One  who  has  explored  the  un-tllled  prairies 
of  inne'  space,  whereby  his  actions  turn 
on  the  threshold  of  immortality,  and  he  lives 
ai  though  he  would  die  tomorrow,  but  thinks 
as  though  he  would  live  forever. 

One  who  recognizes  the  imperfections  of 
government  as  a  responsibility  to  his  own 
initiative  in  dealing  with  them  Intelligent- 
ly, and  possesses  in  the  process  an  enlight- 
ened love  of  country  and  a  reverence  for 
things  spiritual. 

One  who  n.ppreclates  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience; articulates  his  Ideas;  and  thinks 
conceptually  en  tha=e  matters  that  merit  de- 
liberation and  reason. 

One  who  can  find  the  time  for  true 
reflection  prior  to  action,  and  can  occasional- 
ly seek  the  quiet  moment  in  refreshing;  his 
soul  with  the  serenity  and  inner  peace 
that  enables  him  to  speak  and  act  positive- 
ly; to  bespeak  the  good  rather  than  the  bad; 
arid  to  dispel  negativism  that  grips  his  con- 
temporary scene. 

One  so  steeped  in  the  knowledge  and  val- 
ues of  a  broad  general  education  as  to  en- 
able him  to  build  the  skills  of  future  special- 
ization without  losing  the  perspective  of  the 
good  life. 

One  who  possesses  humility  without  cow- 
ardice; faith  without  arrogance;  and  love 
without  hypocTl«y:  and  knows  that  the  Gal- 
ilean Ideal,  however  distorted,  is  still  the 
hidden,  driving  force,  hauntin;  men  and 
challenging  them  to  the  fulfillment  of  un- 
realized dreams. 

For  those  who  would  say  that  such  hall- 
marks ore  too  Ideal  for  attainment,  I  would 


suggest  that  those  who  delved  in  good  lib- 
eral arts  discovered  long  ago  that  nothing 
in  the  history  of  man  is  more  practical  than 
UkO.  ideal — and  such  a  product  of  our  educ;i- 
liunal  system  will  save  America  and  west- 
ern civilization. 

If  we  are  to  survive  i^s  a  free  nation,  then 
I  submit  that  we  must  liberally  educate  for 
more  than  survival.  Ii  we  are  now  capable 
of  reaching  i;.to  space,  then  I  submit  that  we 
must  liberally  educate  for  irue  worthiness 
111  muvuig  among  the  stars.  If  we  have  now 
ensnared  the  rays  of  Uie  sun.  then  we  must 
liberally  edUcaie  for  lllumluatiug  the  dark 
recosses  ot  our  lives.  If  we  are  to  resolve  the 
de-stmy  of  mankind,  then  we  must  liberally 
educate  for  a  wnrthy  Uiimortality.  This  Is 
the  challenge  of  liberal  arts  that  promotes 
an  education  worthy  of  free  men;  and  tills, 
I  submit,  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  will 
save  iVmerlca,  and  bring  the  only  true  peace 
that  endures. 


REPRESENTATIVE  POAGE  AND  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  man  who  has  a  deeper  and  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  legislation 
and  problems  associated  with  the  food 
stamp  program  than  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  W.  R.  Poage,  under  wiiom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  a  commit- 
tee member  when  I  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  noted  with  particular  interest  Rep- 
resentative P(jAGE's  thorough  and  percep- 
tive letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  replying  to  an  article  by  Col- 
man  McCarthy  entitled  "Hunger:  Yes- 
terday's Crisis,  Today's  Yawn." 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Poage  for  set- 
ting the  record  straight  and  for  correct- 
ing numerous  erroneous  imputations 
made  in  the  article.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Representative  Poace's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 


XJ.S.  HousB  OF  Representatives, 

'■  COMMrrXEE  ON  ACRICTTLTUEE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  29, 1970. 
The  Editor. 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  The  article  on  your  today's 
editorial  page  entitled  "Hunger;  Yesterday's 
Crisis,  Today's  Yawn"  by  Colman  McCarthy 
is  an  example  of  such  inaccurate  reporting 
that  I  feel  I  should  not  let  it  go  unchal- 
lenged for  fear  my  failure  to  respond  might 
be  taken  as  acceptance  of  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  therein. 

The  first  Pood  Stamp  Program  originated 
with  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House 
In  the  late  1930'8,  and  It  was  also  this  Com- 
mittee that  wrote  the  present  program  which 
Is  based  on  the  1964  Act.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  program.  I  believe  It  Is  »»-.«ffec- 
tlve  way  of  providing  food  assistance  for 
needv  people. 

I  do  nnt  believe  It  is  a  proper  vehicle  for 
the  solution  of  all  of  our  social  assistance 
problems.  I  recognize  that  there  are  those 
who  think  that  food  stamps  without  cost 
to  the  recipient  should  be  used  to  provide  not 
only  food  but  clothing,  shelter,  furniture 
and  medical  services,  and  some  would  go  far 
enough  to  provide  them  not  only  to  those 
who  need  them  but  to  all  of  those  who  want 
them'  without  any  show  of  need  or  any  re- 
quirement of  self  help  whatever. 

In  the  final  analysis  I  think  this  Is  the 
crux  of  the  disagreement  on  this  Issue.  I 


personally  believe,  and  a  substantial  majority 
of  otir  Committee  has  believed  and  stUl  be- 
lieve, that  food  stamps  should  be  used  to 
supplement,  not  substitute  for,  the  normal 
buying  power  of  low  income  families.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  stiU  desirable  for  those  who  can 
do  so  to  work  la  order  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  We  believe  that  the  bill 
our  Committee  has  approved  provides  a  fair 
test  m  this  respect.  It  reads — 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  include  in  the  uni- 
form national  standards  of  eligibility  to  be 
prescribed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion a  provision  that  each  State  agency  shall 
provide  that  a  household  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  If  it  Include.^ 
an  able-bodied  adult  person  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  65  (except  mothers  or  other  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  household  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  care  of  dependent  children  or  of 
Incapacitated  adults  or  who  are  bona  fide 
students  in  any  accredited  school  or  training 
program)  who  either  (a)  falls  to  register  for 
employment  at  a  State  or  Federal  employ- 
ment office  or.  when  Impractical,  at  such 
other  appropriate  State  or  Federal  office  de- 
signated by  the  Secretary,  or  (b)  has  refused 
to  accept  employment  or  public  work  at  not 
less  than  the  higher  of  State  or  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  established  by  a  valid  regulation 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  au- 
thorized by  existing  law  to  establish  such 
regulation.  Refusal  to  work  at  a  struck  plant 
or  site  for  the  duration  of  a  strike  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  a  refusal  to  accept  employ- 
ment." 

This  Is  known  as  the  Poage  amendment. 
You  will  note  that  It  does  not  deny  food 
stamps  to  anyone  who  Is  making  a  sincere 
effort  to  help  himself;  It  does  not  require 
anyone  to  become  a  strlKF'breaker.  On  the 
other  hand,  unUke  the  Family  Assistance 
Act,  it  requires  recipients  to  actually  work 
if  offered  a  job  rather  than  to  simply  "regis- 
ter for  work".  This  is  the  whole  basic  reason 
for  criticism  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
We  are  not  trying  to  starve  anybody,  but  we 
are  trying  to  maintain  a  concept  of  work  In 
America. 

Our  bill  rather  than  trying  to  limit  any 
needed  aid  authorizes  unlimited  appropria- 
tions for  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  There  has 
been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  deny  whatever  funds 
are  necessary  to  supplement  the  Income  of 
needy  people.  We  simply  havent  had  the  kind 
of  press  that  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has  had,  nor 
have  we  at  any  time  stood  In  the  way  of  ade- 
quate financing,  as  has  been  suggested.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  which  last  fall  (H.  J.  Res. 
934  was  reported  by  our  Committee  October 
8,  1969  and  passed  the  House  November  6, 
1969)  brought  out  a  bill  to  more  than  double 
the  1970  authorization  for  food  stamps.  Our 
Committee  authorized  every  dollar  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  said  he  could  spend,  and 
we  did  It  without  any  delay  and,  incidentally, 
without  any  favorable  publlelty  from  The 
Washington  Post. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  not  coming 
to  an  end  the  first  of  July.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy so  roundly  abuses,  does  not  object 
to  the  passage  of  a  continuing  resolution 
which  win  authorize  the  expenditure  at  the 
full  requested  rate  of  $1,250  billion  a  year 
for  the  next  several  months. 

Finally,  Mr.  McCarthy  repeats  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  a  good  many 
other  self-appointed  advocates  of  food 
stamps,  that  our  Committee  has  somehow 
or  other  tied  the  Pood  Stamp  Bill  to  the 
Farm  Bill,  and  that  the  two  wiU  be  brought 
In  as  one  bUl.  This  approach  has  been  dis- 
cussed— there  Is  frankly  some  logic  to  keep- 
ing the  production  and  distribution  of  farm 
products  In  the  same  legislation— but  ap- 
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proximately   a   month    ago    the   Committee 
Members  at  my  suggestion  agreed  that  we 
would  bring  the  farm  bill  to  the  Floor  with- 
out  including   the   food   stamp    provisions, 
and  that  the  food  stamp  provisions  would 
be  brought  in  as  a  separate  biU.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  a  sound  decision,  but  it  la 
certainly  qtUte  different  from  the  decisions 
reported  by  Mr.  McCarthy.  If  his  reporting 
of  the  historic  facts  Is  not  more  accurate 
than  this  indicates,  it  seems  to  me  that  his 
reporting  ot   the   reasons   and  philosophies 
which  have  motivated  the  various  Members 
of  our  Committee  may  be  just  as  inaccurate. 
Mr.  McCarthy  winds  up  his  article  with 
reference  to  a  kid  who  had  no  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
provided  the  first  school  lunches  (this  pro- 
gram was  later  taken  over  by  another  Com- 
mittee). The  Agriculture  Committee  origi- 
nated the  Special  MUk  Program  to  help  on 
that  kid's   dinner.  Can  any  of  the  Senate 
Committees  which  have  so  loudly  proclaimed 
themselves  patrons  of  all  of  the  poor  and 
the  hungry  point  to  a  record  of  having  done 
sp  much  for  those  who  need  help  in  America? 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Poage,  Chairman. 


FOLK  MUSIC  AND  FOLK  ART 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  few  activities  which  still  bring 
back  pleasant  memories  of  the  old  days  of 
our  coimtry  youth  is  folk  music  and 
folk  art. 

A  folk  life  festival  is  now  In  progress, 
sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  fes- 
tival is  a  friend  of  mine,  Jimmy  Drift- 
wood, a  fine  artist  and  a  true  gentleman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  about 
the  festival,  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  1,  10701 

Folk  Life  Beats  the  Opficial  Stabt 

(By  Herman  Schaden) 

They  came  early,  some  far  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  and  many  taking  their 
first  plane  ride.  The  fourth  annual  Festival 
of  American  Polkltfe  was  under  way  even 
before  its  official  opening  time  today. 

"They  had  to  have  something  to  do,"  said 
Jimmy  Driftwood,  "and  so  they  did  what 
comes  natural.  They  came  down  here  and 
did  their  whittling,  their  guitar-playing  and 
their  basket-making." 

So  it  was  that  the  mountain  people,  the 
Southern  Plains  Indians,  the  craftsmen  and 
musicians  from  tiny  specks  on  the  map,  the 
unsullied  heart  of  pioneer  America,  moved 
in  on  Wa.'^hlngton's  Mall  for  the  five-day  ad- 
venture in  folklore. 

couldnT  wait 

"They  couldn't  wait  to  get  started,"  Drift- 
wood said.  "You  should  have  heard  them 
Monday  night  at  Trinity  College  (where 
many  are  rooming).  That  was  music-making 
you  couldn't  pay  to  hear. 

"Our  mountain  people,  and  those  Loving 
Sisters  from  Little  Rock,  blacks  with  the 
most  beautiful  voices  I  ever  heard.  They 
all  reminded  yott  there  is  only  one  race  in 
the  world — the  human  race." 

As  chairman  of  the  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Travel  Commission,  Driftwood  is  a  great  ad 
for  Arkansas.  "Chairman?  Shucks,  I  just  sit 
there  to  keep  them  from  fighting,"  Jimmy 
said. 

At  63,  Driftwood  thinks  he  looks,  and 
knows  he  feels,  younger.  He  modestly  attrib- 


utes it  to  hard  work,  and  he's  probably  right. 
He's  got  a  farm  with  250  head  of  whiteface 
cattle,  claims  no  man  can  feU  a  tree  more 
adeptly,  and  of  course,  he's  the  kingpin  of 
Arkansas  folk  music. 

"How  many  songs  have  I  written?  Oh,  It 
must  be  more  than  1.500.  I  Just  can't  stop 
WTiting.  Some  people  have  to  fish  or  hunt 
whether  its  iUegal  or  not.  I  have  to  write 
music,"  he  said.  "I  used  to  drive  along,  think 
of  a  tune,  and  stop  the  car.  My  wife  would 
write  down  the  words  and  I'd  put  in  the  notes 
(that  only  I  could  read) .  Now,  see  here,  Cleda 
bought  this  tape-recorder,  so  I  can  sing  and 
drive  right  along." 

Driftwood  has  recorded  about  120  songs  in 
nine  albums,  including  his  famous  'Battle  of 
New  Orleans,"  which,  of  course,  he  will  sing 
Sunday  evening  when  he  emcees  the  Arkansas 
night  musical  program. 

"To  hear  them  sing  and  play,  you  wotudn  t 
think  anybody  in  Arkansas  had  any  trouble," 
Driftwood  says. 

•I  guess  that's  right,  but  I  dont  catch  the 
yoting  people  working  like  we  do.  I  have  to 
raise  my  own  cattle  and  blue  channel  catfish. 
But  hard  work  keeps  you  young.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  young  people  will  hold  up  or 

not." 

Almeda  Riddle,  an  indomitable  ballad 
singer,  admits  t*  being  72  and  Is  holding  up 
fine.  She  remembers'when  Jimmy  Driftwood 
was  born  at  Timbo.  not  far  from  her  place, 
"but  I  didn't  really  meet  him  until  40  or  50 
years  later."  limbo  Is  a  place  with  three 
stiOrcs 

Driftwood  dryly  Insists  he  does  not  live  In 
town,  but  has  a  place  "in  the  country." 

Drlftwood's  real  name  is  James  Morris 
(same  as  the  director  of  the  Smithsonian's 
Division  of  Performing  Arts,  which  operates 
the  festival). 

He  claims  he  was  renamed  the  day  he  was 
born,  when  bis  father  slyly  wrapped  a  log  in 
a  blanket  and  handed  the  "baby"  to  Jimmy's 
grandmother  to  see.  "Why.  he  looks  just  like 
driftwood,"  she  exclaimed.  And  so  he  has 
remained  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Riddle  has  a  beautiful  hill-country 
face  and  disposition  to  go  with  It.  One  of  the 
few  who  sings  unaccompanied,  she  began 
collecting  and  memorizing  the  600  to  700 
ballads  she  now  knows  when  she  was  6.  Her 
teacher  was  her  lather,  who  also  taught 
school  at  the  same  time  as  Drlftwood's 
grandfather. 

She  has  been  around  the  folk  festivals  and 
made  several  records,  since  she  first  sang 
"The  Blind  Child's  Prayer"  as  a  tot  at  Greer's 
Ferry.  She's  nervous  only  when  singing  for 
her  own  people.  "I'd  rather  sing  before  13.000 
people  In  California  than  to  a  handful  at 
Greer's  Ferry." 

Bessie  Jones  Is  a  cheerful  soul  who  leads 
the  Georgia  Sea  Island  Singers  and  always 
says  when  Introduced.  "Glad  to  know  you, 
God  bless  you." 


ALASKA— THE    LAST    COMMUNICA- 
TION FRONTIER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Alaska's  first  commercial  satellite  com- 
munications service  will  be  inaugurated. 

This  is  the  beginning.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  domestic  satellite  system 
with  a  spot  beam  on  Alaska,  additional 
earth  stations  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
Kodiak,  Nome.  Bethel,  Adak,  and  north 
of  the  Brooks  Range,  expanded  tele- 
phone service  and  television  transmis- 
sion service  between  Alaska  and  the 
continental  United  States.  In  short  a 
modern  communications  network  for 
this  Nation's  last  frontier. 

The  fact  that  Alaska  is  a  vast  expanse 
of  land  is  no  secret  to  anyone.  The 
centers    of    population    are    scattered 


throughout  my  State.  Adequate  intra- 
state conununication,  as  well  as  com- 
munication to  the  lower  48,  has  always 
been  a  problem — one  that  20th  century 
communication  advancements  has  only 
partially  solved.  No  Alaskan  community 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  Uve  television; 
many  Alaskan  cx)mmuhities  have  only 
emergency  radio -television  service. 

Modernization  of  communications  in 
Alaska  has  been  a  task  borne  by  many 
Alaskans,  a  passion  and  vital  goal  to 
some. 

My  predecessor,  the  late  Senator  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Palmer.  Alaska,  in  1967,  discussed  what 
the  communications  revolution  would 
mean  for  Alaska.  He  said  that  the  de- 
velopment of  telecommunications  oflfered 
the  first  real  prospect  of  reversing  the 
mcxvement  of  people  to  a  handful  of  great 
metropolitan  areas,  a  movement  which 
was  creating  as  many  if  not  more  prob- 
lems than  it  was  helping  to  solve.  He 
stated: 

Quite  clearly,  technology  which  encourages 
decentralization  of  Industry,  technology 
which  permits  businessmen  to  do  business 
without  traveling  In  areas  separated  by  great 
distances,  technology  which  brings  to  the 
great  outdoor  land  some  of  the  benefits  of 
great  cities,  has  a  great  role  to  play  In 
bringing  people,  jobs  and  educational  ad- 
vances to  Alaska. 

On  September  2,  1967,  the  Bartlett  bill 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  Alaska  com- 
munications system  became  law. 

In  April  1968,  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel 
appointed  a  special  satellite  communica- 
tions task  force  to  coordinate  and  work 
with  Federal  and  private  interests  to  in- 
sure a  balanced  and  dependable  satellite 
communications  program  for  Alaska. 
Many  meetings  of  thei  task  force  were 
held  during  1968.  A  confemce  was  held  at 
Anchorage  on  November  27,  and  the  task 
force  issued  a  Joint  statement  from  the 
meeting  in  strong  support  of  bringing 
satellite  service  to  Alaska. 

At  the  same  time,  Bob  Bartlett  called 
for  the  construction  of  a  satellite  earth 
station,  to  be  built  between  the  two  most 
populous  Alaskan  cities,  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks,  and  to  be  operational  by  1970. 
On  December  6,  1968.  an  application 
was  filed  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  by  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation  for  permis- 
sion to  stArt  construction  on  an  earth 
station  near  Talkeetna.  On  AprU  29, 1969, 
the  same  company  applied  for  construc^ii 
tlon  of  a  microwave  link  from  Talkeetna 
to  Anchorage.  On  May  25,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  authorized 
the  company  to  construct  the  earth  sta- 
tion. A  month  later  It  announced  that 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  had 
been  selected  as  successful  bidder  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Alaskan  communica- 
tions system.  On  November  6,  1969,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
authorized  f:OMSAT  to  construct  mi- 
crowave links  at  Talkeetna.  Twelve  MUe 
and  Scotty  Lake  and  RCA  to  construct 
a  microwave  system  station  at  Anchor- 
age 

On  March  24,  1970.  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  in  recognition  of  the  vision 
shown  in  the  field  of  commuiucatlons  by 
Bob  Bartlett,  designated  the  property 
near  the  Talkeetna  Earth  Station  as 
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Bartlett  Ridge.  Subsequently,  the  Board 
on  Geouraphic  Names  approved  naming 
the  property  Bartlett  Hill.';. 

Appropriately,  the  Communications 
Sat*?llite  Corporation  has  named  the 
Talkeetna  Earth  Station  after  Bob  Bart- 
lett. 

The  earth  station  Is  being  placed  into 
service  today.  This  facility  will  be  capa- 
ble of  meetina  any  and  all  of  the  immedi- 
ate foreseeable  Alaskan  communication 
service  requirements.  This  station  will 
have  2.52  channels  completed  by  August 
1,  1970.  or  soon  thereafter.  The  necessary 
terminal  equipment  for  Japanese  service 
is  scheduled  for  Installation  In  late  1970 
or  early  1971.  which  coincides  with  pres- 
ently known  service  requirements  to 
Japan. 

In  addition  to  voice  channel  services 
outlined  above,  the  Talkeetna  station 
will  be  capable  of  providing  one  high 
quality  color  television  channel  on  a 
fully  reversible  basis  to  any  point  in  the 
Pacific  CXean  region  where  satellite  sys- 
tem earth  stations  are  now  operational. 
As  of  now.  these  points  are:  Japan,  Ko- 
rea, Republic  of  China  (Taiwan) ,  Philip- 
pines, Guam.  Australia.  Thailand.  Hong 
Kong.  Hawaii,  and  Jamesburg.  Calif.  Di- 
rect voice  channels  to  these  Pacific 
points  can  be  made  available  when  serv- 
ice requirements  develop. 

Alaskans  welcome  these  advances  and 
look  forward  to  improved  communica- 
tions. All  citizens  of  the  Nation  should 
share  in  the  benefit  and  necessities  of  a 
modem  communications  network.  The 
age  of  Aquarius  demands  no  less. 

But  we  are  impatient — and  we  seek  to 
accelerate  our  participation  in  the  com- 
munications of  the  future.  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  permit  competition 
in  space  communications  gives  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  COMSAT  to  increase 
the  pace  of  development. 

Today.  I  urge  COMSAT  to  file  with 
the  FCC  as  soon  as  possible  an  applica- 
tion to  build  and  fly  a  domestic  satellite 
system  that  will  serve  all  of  America, 
including  Alaska.  I  further  urge  COM- 
SAT to  form  a  joint  venture  with  RCA 
to  handle  the  Alaskan  operations  of  this 
system. 

In  short,  I  urge  COMSAT  to  bring 
21st-century  communications  to  Alaska 
now. 

For  too  long,  now,  Alaska  has  had  to 
put  up  with  19th-century  communica- 
tions systems.  We  caimot  dial  direct  even 
between  our  own  cities,  let  alone  to  the 
south  forty-eight.  Much  of  Alaska's 
rural  areas  must  rely  bn  radio  tele- 
phones, which  only  operate  for  limited 
hours  each  day.  Can  you  imagine  how 
an  expectant  mother  feels,  knowing  she 
cannot  summon  professional  aid  except 
by  rurmer. 

Satellite  communications  holds  the  ul- 
timate answer.  Our  communications  are 
about  to  be  improved.  But  if  this  upgrad- 
ing is  accomplished  by  the  building  of 
conventional  ground  systems,  such  as 
microwave,  we  will  be  getting  at  only 
part  of  the  problem.  It  will  never  be 
feasible  to  use  overland  communication 
systems  in  the  sparsely  populated  areas 
of  my  State.  The  overland  microwave 
system  would  be  only  a  stopgap  device, 


but  il5  cost  would  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  rate  base  Alaskans  will  be 
paying  for.  This  must  not  happen.  We 
must  go  now  to  the  satellite  system  which 
offers  the  ultimate  solution  to  our  com- 
munication needs. 

This  step  is  what  I  am  urging  today. 
Alaska  can  meet  the  Itclinological  needs 
for  the  operation  of  this  system.  We  have 
been  handling  sophisticated  mihtary 
communications  equipment  for  years. 
Our  children  need  the  educational  ad- 
vantages television  can  offer.  The  much 
heralded  program  "Sesame  Street"  can- 
not be  seen  by  most  Alaskan  cliildren 
because  we  do  not  have  adequate  tele- 
vision communications. 

This  is  tlie  challenge  I  am  making  to 
COMSAT  and  RCA  today.  I  know  they 
can  meet  it.  and  I  urge  them  to  do  so. 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY'S  ABILITY  TO 
BOUNCE  BACK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
survival  and  success  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  1970  and  1972  has  been  pre- 
dicted by  a  man  who  has  heard  dismal 
predictions  of  tlie  party's  demise  in  the 
past. 

James  A.  Farley,  former  Democratic 
National  Committee  chairman  and  Post- 
master General,  reminds  us  of  "the  po- 
litical wiseacres  "  who  in  1928  "expressed 
the  behef  the  Democrats  would  be  out 
of  power  for  25  years,"  as  proof  of  the 
party's  extraordinary  ability  to  "bounce 
back." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Edward 
H.  Dickson's  article,  entitled  "The  Farley 
Way  in  Politics,"  published  in  three  Cal- 
ifornia papers  recently,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Apr.  4,  1970) 

The  Farlet  Way  in  PoLmcs 

(By  Edward  H.  Dickson) 

Debt — Much  ado  Is  being  made  these  days 
about  the  $9  million  debt  inherited  by  the 
present  Democratic  National  Committee 
from  the  close-but-still-loslng  1968  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

Some  are  going  so  far  as  to  predict  the 
party's  death  like  that  or  the  Whigs. 

But  there  are  dissenters  who  say  that  while 
the  I>emocratlc  donkey  might  have  a  severe 
bad  financial  glanders  or  heaves,  there  is  a 
potent  kick  in  the  old  boy  yet. 

Veteran — One  of  those  who  Is  not  ready  to 
roll  over  and  play  dead  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Republicans  is  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney  of  Brook- 
lyn. NY,  a  congressional  pepper  pot  if  there 
ever  was  one. 

"The  pundits  around  the  country,"  Rooney 
told  his  colleagues,  "are  trying  to  bury  the 
Democratic  party  without  even  a  decent 
wake. 

"They  say  the  party  Is  leaderless,  out  of 
touch  with  the  people  and  broke — that  It 
cannot  win  In  1970  or  1972  and  In  fact  may 
not  even  be  In  existence  by  then. 

"This,  like  most  pundltlng,  Is  Just  pure 
bunk.  The  party  owes  money  but  It  can  win 
In  1970  and  1972  and  once  again  prove  it  Is 
the  party  of  the  people." 

Witness — As  a  supporting  witness  for  his 
viewpoint,  Rooney  cited  Jsunes  A.  Parley, 
still  sharp  and  active  in  the  business  world 
and  one  of  the  political  geniuses  of  United 
States  history. 


It  was  Farley  who  packed  a  suitcase  In  the 
19303  and  traveled  throughout  the  nation 
gathering  delegates  for  Gov.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination  In  1932. 

Farley  h:is  an  almost  uncanny  memory  for 
names  and  face.,.  buundleFs  energy  and  a 
hi.,'h  regard  for  political  loyalty. 

FDR  appointed  Farley  postmaster  general 
at  :he  same  time  ho  was  ser\ing  as  cimlrman 
01"  both  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  the  New  State  Committee. 

He  performed  all  his  tasks  well  but  the 
lio-t:le  Republican  press  referred  to  him  as 
"three-job  Farley"  which  disturbed  the 
amiable  Farley  not  In  the  least  as  he  enjoyed 
wearing  all  three  hats. 

There  was  a  story  around  Washington  dur- 
ing early  New  Deal  days  that  while  Farley 
was  not  vindictive  about  punishing  any  of 
the  administration's  enemies,  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  rewarding  his  friends. 

Keen  interest — All  things  being  equal  as 
to  qualifications  for  a  Job,  Farley  showed 
keen  interest  In  knowing  whether  the  favor 
seeker  was  "BC  ' — meaning  not  the  calendar 
but  a  supporter  of  FDR  "Before  Chicago" 
where  he  was  nominated. 

Anybody  who  might  have  doubted  Farley's 
political  ability  had  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced by  his  management  of  the  Roosevelt's 
1936  re-election  campaign  which  he  won  by 
carrying  every  state  except  the  then  tradi- 
tionally Republican  states  of  Maine  and 
■Vermont. 

Rooney  pointed  out  Farley  remembers  1928 
when  Democrat  Alfred  E.  Smith  was  defeated 
badly  by  Herbert  Hoover  In  an  election  which 
saw  several  of  the  then  "Solid  South"  states 
go  Into  the  Republican  Instead  of  Democrat 
column.  The  political  wiseacres  expressed  the 
belief  the  Democrats  would  be  out  of  power 
for  25  years. 

Recalled — But  Farley  also  recalled  the 
Democrats  bounced  back  In  1932  and  It  was 
they,  not  the  Republicans,  who  held  the 
White  House  for  20  years. 

As  to  the  leadership,  Farley  had  kind  words 
for  Ixjth  Hubert  Humphrey  and  tJ.S.  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine. 

He  observed  the  election  was  close,  that 
the  McCarthy  and  Kennedy  camps  delayed 
too  lat«  In  aiming  the  ticket  and  that  Hum- 
phrey would  have  won  If  the  campaign  had 
gone  another  week. 

He  said  Muskle  made  an  "extremely  good 
impression.  Is  knowledgeable  and  a  good 
public  speaker  who  never  makes  extravagant 
statements." 
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READER'S  DIGEST  ARTICLE  ABOUT 
SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
body,  where  qualities  of  leadership,  legis- 
lative ability,  and  intelligence  abound, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  stands  out  at  the 
top.  His  advice  is  constantly  sought  by 
Senators  of  both  parties  and  of  every 
political  persuasion.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause of  his  fine  judgment.  "Scoop"  is 
known  to  be  thorough;  he  is  objective; 
and  his  dedication  to  the  best  interests 
of  America  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  In 
a  time  when  political  passions  flare  and 
polarization  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  need  for  level-headed  judgment 
is  more  appreciated  than  ever. 

Recently  the  Reader's  Digest  docu- 
mented Senator  Jackson's  statesman- 
like service.  Every  Senator  knows  the 
accuracy  of  this  article,  but  I  think  every 
young  reader,  every  disenchanted  citizen, 
every  thoughtful  American  could  gain 
sustenance    from    the    Henry    Jackson 


X 


story.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Henry  Jackson:   "A  Statesman  of 

tjNCOMMON   QUALrrY" 

(By  Ralph  Kinney  Bennett) 
The  afternoon  session  of  Jn'v  17,  1969,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  galleries  were  empty. 
Only  Senators  (95  of  them)  and  a  handful 
of  Senate  officers  sworn  to  c»TPcy  were  In 
the  chamber.  The  controvemv  over  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon's  antl-bulllstlc  missile 
(ABM)  system  had  reached  1«  denouement. 
Senators  opposing  the  ABM  "ad  called  for 
the  secret  session  in  order  to  display  a  classi- 
fied Pentagon  chart  which  profiled  a  poten- 
tial Soviet-American  missile  exchange.  If 
the  public  could  see  this  chart,  opponents 
boasted,  It  would  "overwhelmingly"  oppose 
the  ABM. 

Clustered  around  the  chart,  the  Senators 
listened  quietly  as  the  anil-.'VBM  position 
was  spelled  out:  ABM's  complex  of  missiles 
and  ultrasophlcated  radars  would  not  work 
as  a  system,  one  of  the  radars  was  too  ex- 
pensive and  too  vulnerable  to  attack:  and, 
ultimately,  the  whole  system  could  be  smoth- 
ered If  enough  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles (ICBMs)  were  fired  at  It.  It  appeared 
that  the  opponents  of  ABM  were  going  to 
carry  the  day. 

Meanwhile.  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  had 
walked  Into  the  chamber,  carrying  penciled 
notes  and  a  black  looseleaf  notebook.  tab- 
Indexed  to  the  top-secret  material  it  con- 
tained. The  stocky  Democrat  from  Everett, 
Wash.,  was  about  to  put  his  reputation  for 
perceptive  thinking  on  national  defense,  nu- 
clear warfare  and  Soviet-American  confron- 
tation to  the  test.  For  most  of  the  48  hours 
preceding  this  secret  debate,  Jackson  had 
briefed  himself  Intently  on  the  bewildering 
Intricacies  of  missile  and  antl-mlssUe  strat- 
egy. Now  he  rose  to  address  his  colleagues  In 
his  rich  baritone  voice:  "I  think  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  Is  to  follow  through  on  the  chart." 
He  proceeded  to  do  so.  disposing  of  the  faulty 
arguments  that  had  been  based  upon  It.  ABM 
would  work,  he  declared.  It  would  strengthen 
the  President's  hand  In  arms-control  talks 
with  the  Riisslans.  It  would  not  be  easily 
overcome  by  Soviet  missiles,  .since  It  could  be 
adapted  to  meet  considerable  Increases  In  the 
Soviet  missile  arsenal. 

The  Senator  spoke  firmly,  pausing  fre- 
quently to  answer  questions.  Some  opposi- 
tion Senators  remarked  that  Jackson  was 
countering  their  arguments  with  Informa- 
tion on  the  Soviet  offenslve-mlsslle  buildup 
that  they  did  not  have. 

"There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
Intelligence  Information  I  got,"  he  answered. 
"It  Is  available  to  every  Senator." 

Smarting  opponents  said  they  would  call 
another  secret  session  to  refute  Jackson's 
remarks.  But  they  did  not,  and  two  weeks 
later  ABM  passed  the  Senate  by  a  single  vote, 
and  was  soundly  backed  in  the  House.  "Jack- 
son's speech  was  clearly  the  turning  point," 
said  Sen.  Robert  Packwood  (R..  Ore.). 

No  Labels.  It  was  a  victory  for  the  White 
House,  and  the  general  In  the  field  was  a 
Democrat  who,  as  one  of  his  home-state 
newspapers  p>olnted  out,  "did  It  against  what 
appeared  to  be  his  own  best  political  Inter- 
ests," thus  proving  himself  to  be  "a  states- 
man of  uncommon  quality." 

Such  an  accolade  embarrasses  68-year-old 
"Scoop"  Jackson  (the  nickname,  from  a  car- 
toon character,  has  stuck  since  he  was  four 
years  old  I .  But.  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
members  of  the  Senate,  he  has  risen  above 
partisanship  many  times  to  advocate  a  sensi- 
ble American  defense  posture. 

Once  described  by  a  newsman  as  "a  fair- 
minded,  clean-cut  Jimmy  Stewart  type 
who  speaks  his  mind  but  is  never  doctri- 


naire," Jackson  also  has  an  enviable  record 
in  another  area  of  vital  national  Interest — 
conservation  and  the  environment.  His  cre- 
dentials date  back  through  a  score  of  bills, 
including  sponsorship  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  the  National  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  and  the  Redwoods  National  Park 
Act.  "Tliere  aren't  too  many  U.S.  Senators 
beloved  by  both  the  Audubon  Society  and 
Pentagon  colonels."  notes  Governmental  Ex- 
ecutive magazine. 

Jackson  shuns  labels  and  tries  to  take  a 
realistic  apprcacli  to  each  Issue  as  It  arises. 
After  the  signing  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  In  August  1963,  for  instance.  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  urged  swift  Senate 
ratification.  Kennedy  knew  that  "Scoop," 
the  fellow  he  played  softball  with  when 
they  were  bachelors  In  Georgetown,  would 
sway  votes  If  he  approved  It.  But  Jackson 
Insisted  that  safeguards  accompany  the 
treaty:  continued  underground  testing, 
maintenance  of  nuclear-weapons  research, 
improvement  of  test-detection  methods,  and 
the  ability  to  resume  testing  quickly  In  the 
event  of  a  Soviet  violation.  "Fresh  In  my 
mind,"  he  said,  "was  the  sudden  breaking 
of  the  nuclear-testing  moratorium  by  the 
Soviets  two  years  before." 

The  Kennedy  people  didn't  want  to  rock 
the  treaty  boat,  Jackson  Insisted.  Finally,  the 
safeguards  he  demanded  were  agreed  upon, 
and  on  September  24  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  a  margin  of  14  votes.  The  Associated 
Press  reported:  "Jackson's  removal  of  him- 
self from  the  doubtful  list  enhanced  the 
chances  for  ratification  of  the  pact  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin  above  the  necessary  two- 
thirds   majority." 

SOUETRINO  WRONG 

Jackson  was  a  freshman  Senator  when  he 
first  gave  notice  that  he  would  play  an  ac- 
tive role  In  defense  matters.  At  Kwajaleln 
Island  In  the  Pacific  during  some  1952  atom- 
ic tests,  he  met  an  "unconventional,  ascetic- 
looking  Navy  captain"  named  Hyman  Rlck- 
over. 

When  he  learned  later  that  this  outspoken 
and  brilliant  man  had  been  denied  promo- 
tion twice,  partly  because  of  his  "crazy" 
Ideas  about  atomic  submarines,  Jackson 
spoke  up  m  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: "There  Is  something  wrong  •with  the 
Navy's  thinking  and  its  promotion  system 
If  a  man  like  this  Is  passed  over."  Jackson 
won  hla  fight.  Rlckover  was  promoted,  and 
went  on  to  help  make  the  nuclear  submarine 
a  major  part  of  our  defense  system. 

In  1955.  disturbed  by  the  then  half-hearted 
Anierlcan  ICBM  program.  Jackson  worried 
that  the  Russians  "would  make  a  quantum 
Jump  and  come  up  with  a  rocket  delivery 
vehicle."  He  urged  that  our  ICBM  develop- 
ment be  put  on  a  wartime  basis. 

Prevailing  on  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
(D..  N  M.)  to  Join  him.  he  drafted  a  letter  to 
President  Elsenhower,  prompting  him  to 
undertake  a  full-scale  briefing  on  the  matter 
for  the  first  time.  Two  years  later.  In  1957, 
the  Russians  surprised  the  world  with  the 
powerful  rocket  that  launched  Sputnik.  Col- 
leagues then  began  listening  more  closely  to 
Senator  Jackson,  smd  American  ICBM  efforts 
were  greatly  accelerated. 

The  man  who  had  been  Vice  President  at 
the  time  of  the  missile  letter  later  paid  high 
praise  to  the  man  who  had  been  so  far- 
sighted.  In  1968,  President  Nixon  asked  Jack- 
son to  be  his  Secretary  of  Defense.  Jackson 
declined,  for  reasons  that  have  remained  a 
confidence  between  him  and  the  President. 

Kremlin  Pulse-Taker.  Senate  liberals  fa- 
miliar with  Jackson's  long  voting  record  for 
civil  rights.  Medicare  and  other  progressive 
measures,  often  find  his  energetic  advocacy  of 
military  preparedness  and  wariness  of  com- 
munism disconcerting.  Jackson,  on  the  other 
hand,  feels  that  some  of  his  fellow  Senators 
Eire  overly  ssmguine  or  badly  Informed  on  the 
communist  threat.  "They  said  the  Ice  'was 
breaking  in  Eastern  Europe;   then  Russian 


troops  marched  into  Czechoslovakia."  (Jack- 
son predicted  this  Invasion  months  before  It 
happened.) "They  said  Vietnam  was  a  cUJ 
war,  then  found  out  about  all  those  North 
Vietnamese  troops  In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Now  that  doesn't  sound  much  like  a  civil 
war,  does  It?"  In  fact,  he  viTote  an  article  for 
the  Seattle  Times  years  ago.  in  which  he  fore- 
saw the  movement  of  North  'Vietnamese 
troops  into  Laos  and  a  reaction  of  Cambodia 
aw:;y  from  threatening  communists.  "It's  not 
clairvoyance,"  Jackson  comments.  "It's  Just 
making  a  Judgment  from  available  Intelli- 
gence." 

In  four  books,  many  speeches  and  articles, 
he  has  taken  the  erratic  pulse  of  the  Kremlin. 
His  National  Security  Subcommittee  has  gen- 
erated a  continuing  flow  of  scholarly,  direct 
reports  on  such  subjects  as  the  character  of 
Soviet  leadership,  the  ominous  Brezhnev 
doctrine  of  Soviet  Intervention,  and  Soviet 
and  Communist  Chinese  methods  of  "nego- 
tiation." The  Vancouver  Wash..  Columbian. 
a  newspaper  which  has  differed  with  Jackson 
on  many  Issues,  notes:  "However  much  one 
may  disagree  with  the  Senator  on  military- 
foreign  matters,  one  must  admit  that  he 
backs  his  arguments  with  facts  and  logic." 
Mutual  Respect.  In  a  state  noted  for  its 
ticket-splitting  and  Independent  voters. 
Jack  has  a  perfect  election  record  Descend- 
ant of  a  pioneer  Washington  family  of  Nor- 
wegian ancestry,  he  was  elected  prosecutor  of 
Snohomish  County  at  age  26,  Just  three  years 
out  of  the  University  of  Washington  Law 
School.  Elected  to  Congress  In  1940,  he  spent 
six  terms  In  the  House,  eind  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  In  1952,  defeating  an  Incumbent  Re- 
publican despite  that  year's  Elsenhower 
landslide.  Elected  again  In  1958.  by  319,000 
votes,  he  topped  that  margin  in  1964  with  a 
538,000-vote  plurality. 

The  secret  of  his  popularity?  "The  people 
respect  him."  says  Stanley  Golub.  a  Seattle 
businessman  and  one  of  Jackson's  closest 
friends.  "And  they  know  It's  a  mutual  resnect. 
He  cares  about  people." 

Jackson  starts  his  work  day  at  about  6:30 
a.m.  with  an  hour  and  a  half  of  reading  the 
paper  work  he  brought  home  with  him  the 
previous  evening.  Then  he  battles  rush-hour 
traffic  on  the  way  to  the  Capitol  In  his  bat- 
tered white  1961  Chevrolet  for  a  morning  of 
committee  meetings.  As  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  he  listens  to  a 
secret  briefing  on  nuclear-warhead  develop- 
ment. Later,  at  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  he  chairs,  he  dis- 
cusses Alaskan  native  land  claims  with  an 
aide,  then  sits  down  to  hearings  on  his  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  bill,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  system  of  priorities  for  the  use  of 
our  most  valuable  and  limited  resources. 

After  the  hearings,  Jackson  asks  about  one 
of  the  girls  on  his  staff  who  is  111.  "Does  she 
need  anything?  Is  somebody  goln^  to  stop  by 
and  see  her?"  Then  he  meets  with  some  lum- 
bermen about  a  conservation  bill  that  they 
fear  will  hurt  the  logging  business,  one  of 
the  biggest  In  his  state.  They  know  he  talks 
tough.  During  the  controversy  over  his  pro- 
posal to  create  a  national  park  in  the  heavily 
forested  North  Cascades  Mountains,  he  told 
a  gathering  of  lumbermen:  "It  la  a  mistake 
for  anyone  In  the  forest  Industry  to  retreat 
to  a  position  of  adamant  opposition  to  all 
proposals  to  preserve  i>art  of  our  national 
heritage."  Yet  he  has  also  been  blunt  about 
what  he  considers  conservationists'  some- 
times knee-jerk  reactions :  "Every  time  a  tree 
Is  cut.  a  mineral  mined,  a  dam  constructed  or 
a  road  built,  the  public  interest  Is  not  being 
attacked." 

THlBTY-POtTND  OITICK 

When  he  travels  to  his  home  state.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  carries  his  "office"  In  a  blue- 
canvas  satchel  bulging  with  about  30  pounds 
of  notes  and  documents.  The  plane  trip  Is  a 
time  to  catch  up  on  extra  reading  or  to  go 
over  prospective  legislation,  speeches  and 
committee  reports.  He  makes  notes  with  thick 
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black  lead  pencils  which  always  seem  to  dis- 
appear and  show  up  later  In  the  hands  of 
two  eager  artists — his  seven-year-old  daugh- 
ter. Aiina  Marie,  and  his  Xour-year-old  son. 
Peter.  (Jackson's  name  In  Washington.  D.C., 
society  pages  usually  had  "eligible  bachelor" 
appended  to  it  until  1961,  when  he  married 
Helen  E.  Hardin,  a  beautiful  woman  with  a 
graciously  candid  sense  of  humor.) 

But  momeuts  with  wife  and  children  are 
relatively  rare  In  the  life  of  a  man  whose 
solid  reputation  as  a  lawmaker  Is  based  on 
action.  He  is  not  a  legislative  dilettante  who 
qulcltly  tires  of  a  bill  and  Vets  his  staff  see  It 
througft.  Jackson's  push  for  his  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (which  requires  every 
government  and  commercial  endeavor  to  be 
approached  in  light  of  Its  possible  conse- 
quences to  the  already  tortured  environ- 
ment), for  example.  Involved  three  years  of 
almost  daily  personal  work.  All  the  while,  he 
fought  head-to-head  battles  with  lobbyists 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  federal  agencies 
and  Industrial  Interests. 

••you  can't  say  to  people  you'll  move  your 
plant  to  another  town  If  they  don't  like  the 
smcke,  because  today  the  other  town  won't 
have  you."  he  told  business  representatives. 
"You've  got  to  deal  with  the  pToUem."  When 
the  House  began  gutting  his  bill,  he  got  on 
the  phone  to  Rep.  John  Dlngell  (D.,  Mich.). 
Its  floor  manager.  "I  don't  know  how  he  did 
It,"  says  BUI  Van  Ness,  special  counsel  for 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  "but  the  bill 
came  through  with  just  about  all  Jackson 
wanted.  He's  a  fighter." 

When  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  held 
their  convention  in  the  nation's  capital  early 
this  year,  they  presented  Jackson  with  their 
Congressional  Award.  President  Nixon  had 
come  to  the  award  dinner  to  deliver  an  ad- 
drees,  but  he  also  took  the  time  to  deliver 
a  tribute  to  the  Senator.  Said  the  President: 
Henry  Jackson  Is  "a  man  who  In  his  public 
life  has  spoken  not  as  a  partisan  but  as  an 
American,  a  man  who  Is  a  great  credit  not 
only  to  his  party  but,  more  Important,  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  America." 


Increases  "dazzling"  and  the  nondisclosure 
"chicanery."  To  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  it  appears  the  new  rule  Is  "de- 
liberately hiding  the  lax  from  the  public." 

The  higher  foxes  apply  to  all  tickets,  in- 
cluding those  purchased  before  today  but 
not  yet  used.  Eastern  Air  Lines  fears  collect' 
ing  the  extra  tax  due  may  cause  "consider- 
able  confusion"  over  the  July  4  rush. 


HIDDEN  AIRLINE  TICKET  TAX 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
front  page  of  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal  contains  an  Important  Item  re- 
lating to  the  new  hidden  airline  ticket 
tax  which  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  yesterday.  Senators  may  re- 
call that  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
permit  the  disclosure  of  the  tax  on  the 
face  of  airline  tickets  and  in  advertising. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  item, 
which  appeared  in  the  "Tax  Report"  col- 
umn, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tax  Rkpobt 

Crime-Stoppers,  here's  how  to  spot  some- 
one breaking  a  new  Federal  law. 

Watch  for  the  airline  that  prints  the  dol- 
lar amount  of  the  new  8%  Federal  tax  on  Its 
tickets  or  in  Its  ads.  Starting  today,  that  can 
mean  a  $100  fine.  By  law,  the  airlines  may 
print  only  the  total  cost  of  a  fare,  with  tax 
Included.  They  may  only  mention  that  an 
8%  ticket  levy  Is  Included.  Proponents  of  the 
new  law  say  the  single  total  Is  more  con- 
venient and  le&s  deceptive.  They  charge  that 
airline  ads  have  used  the  lower,  pretax  figure 
33  a  come-on. 

But  the  air  ticket  tax  on  domestic  flights 
J-omps  to  8%  from  5%  today,  and  there's  also 
a  new  $3  tax  on  most  International  depar- 
tures. Some  people  say  the  new  nondisclosure 
rule  Isn't  entirely  unrelated  to  these  changes. 
One  travel  industry  publication  calls  the  tax 


DEATH  OF   JAMES   L.   ROUMAN, 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  America's 
ecology  lost  one  of  its  strongest  allies 
yesterday  with  the  death  of  Michigan's 
James  L.  Rouman. 

Jim  Rouman,  58,  was  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Michigan  United  Conservation 
Clubs — an  organization  so  well  known 
and  so  popular  in  the  State  that  most 
people  know  it  only  by  its  initials,  MUCC. 

More  than  any  single  person,  Jim 
Rouman  was  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  the  MUCC  from  a  small  band  of 
loosely  organized  sportsmen  into  a 
strong,  powerful  force  of  1^5,000  mem- 
bers. 

The  MUCC  has  not  only  been  a  power- 
ful force  but  a  consistently  benign  one. 
It  has  fought  not  just  for  the  interests  of 
its  members  but  has  championed  the 
cause  of  all  outdoorsmen. 

Its  constituency  includes  thousands 
not  yet  born. 

Jim  became  president  of  the  then- 
fledgling  organization  in  1957  while  serv- 
ing as  athletic  coach  of  Escanaba  High 
School. 

Within  2  years,  It  became  apparent 
that  the  MUCC's  self-assigned  responsi- 
bilities needed  full-time  direction  and 
Jim  abandoned  a  remarkably  successful 
teaching  and  coaching  career  to  become 
the  organization's  executive  director. 

The  MUCC  began  its  rapid  growth  and 
mobilized  for  permanent  battle  in  favor 
of  parks  legislation  and  antipollution 
laws. 

Jim  could  be  found  wherever  the  ac- 
tion was.  His  advice  was  sought  by  many 
because  his  counsel  was  invariably  bsd- 
anced  and  sound. 

It  was  a  rare  month  when  I  did  not  find 
myself  visiting  with  Jim  on  the  phone  or 
in  person — consulting  on  some  new  park 
strategy  or  checking  out  the  validity  of 
a  new  idea  for  improvement  of  the 
environment. 

Doubtless,  there  are  no  words  that  can 
comfort  his  wife,  Gertrude,  or  daughter, 
Mrs.  Penny  Porsythe.  But  they  can  be 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  Jim  Rou- 
man did  fine,  dedicated  work,  and  mil- 
lions of  people  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him. 

He  will  be  missed  by  many.  I  know  that 
I  feel  not  only  very  sad  but  greatly 
diminished  by  his  death. 


A   TRIBUTE    TO   WILBERT   McLEOD 
CHAPMAN 

Mr.  HOLIilNGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently this  country  has  suffered  the  In- 
calculable loss  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  marine  and  oceanic  field. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography,  I  am  particularly  aware 
of  the  contributions  made  by  Wilbert 


Chapman,  director,  marine  resources, 
Ralston  Purina  Co. 

I  know  I  join  many  hundreds  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  this  man,  who  for  years 
had  been  a  giant  in  the  ocean  affairs  of 
his  State,  the  Nation,  international  or- 
ganizations, and  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. To  Mrs.  Chapman  and  his  children 
I  send  my  deepest  feeling  for  their  loss. 

At  every  critical  juncture  in  the  con- 
sideration of  Federal  marine  programs 
over  the  last  10  years,  Wib  was  there 
giving  cogent,  perceptive  advice  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  executive  branch. 
No  record  of  hearings  of  ocean  programs 
during  that  period  was  complete  without 
his  testimony.  In  our  hearings  this 
spring  on  the  creation  of  a  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency,  he 
presented  his  statement  directly,  as  he 
saw  it,  and  .'=;prinkled  with  humor.  He 
said  he  was  tired  of  fighting  for  better 
Federal  marine  organization,  wanted  to 
declare  peace  and  to  get  on  with  the 
job.  He  said: 

I  am  curious  to  see  what  the  enormous 
talents,  Ingenuity,  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nological skills  of  the  United  States  could 
do  if  turned  loose  on  these  global  and  con- 
tinental oceanic  and  atmospheric  problems 
under  even  halfway  decent  conditions  of 
organization  and  support,  before  I  shufBe 
off  this  mortal  coil. 

It  is  an  awful  irony  that  on  the  eve 
of  creation  of  a  new  Federal  ocean  orga- 
nization for  which  he  had  fought  hard 
since  the  late  1950's,  he  should  not  live 
to  see  it  in  action. 

Wib  lived,  worked,  and  wrote  prodigi- 
ously. Member  or  consultant  of  more 
than  20  organizations  at  his  death,  his 
professional  assignments  over  the  last 
decade  took  him  all  over  the  globe  where 
he  was  deeply  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  world  fisheries.  He  published 
upwards  of  250  papers  on  ichthyology, 
fishery  development,  law  of  the  sea, 
fishery  economics,  and  ocean  science,  but 
those  who  were  on  his  mailing  list  know 
that  his  publications  were  a  fraction  of 
what  he  wrote  in  correspondence.  If  ever 
the  oceans  have  a  Paul  Bunyan,  Wib  will 
surely  be  the  model. 

What  more  can  we  say  than  that  he 
was  unique  and  irreplaceable.  I  pay  warm 
tribute  to  Wib  Chapman,  and  give  thanks 
for  the  massive  contributions  he  made  to 
us  all  while  he  lived. 


THE  CBW  PROTOCOL:  WHY  SHOULD 
THE  UNITED  STATES  RATIFY  IT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  I  have  discussed  the  back- 
groimd  on  the  CBW  protocol  of  1925.  I 
have  pointed  out  that,  although  drawn 
up  in  1925,  the  protocol  is  Just  as  im'- 
portant  today  as  when  originally  drafted. 
Frequently  the  argument  is  made  that 
there  is  really  no  good  reason  for  ratify- 
ing the  protocol  since  the  United  States 
has  already  pledged  that  it  would  not 
use  these  weapons  first.  According  to  this 
line  of  reasoning,  ratification  would  only 
serve  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  Its 
ability  to  retalliate  if  these  weapons  were 
used  against  us.  In  response  to  this  argu- 
ment I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  thoughtful  discussion  of 
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this  argument  by  Prof.  George  Bunn, 
currently  a  visiting  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Law  School.  Profes- 
son  Bunn  has  written  extensively  in  this 
area  and  has  served  as  general  counsel 
to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  an  article  entitled  "Ban- 
ning Poison  Gas  and  Germ  Warfare: 
Should  the  United  States  Agree?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Banning  Poison   Gas,  and  Germ  Warfare: 
Shoui-d  the  United  States  Agree? 
•  •  •  •  • 

A.    REASONS    SUPPORTING    RATIFICATION 

On  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  poison 
gas  or  germs  in  warfare  by  any  country  con- 
tinues to  be  inconsistent  with  our  national 
Interests,  ratification  of  the  protocol  is  to 
our  advantage  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
1.  Effect  on  reducing  likelihood  of  gaa  and 
germ  warfare 
The  best  reason  for  United  States  ratifica- 
tion Is  the  increased  attention  and  effective- 
ness it  would  give  to  the  protocol  as  a  barrier 
to  the  first  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

Our  failure  to  adhere  to  the  protocol  has 
repeatedly  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
other  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Us 
allies.  All  other  nuclear  powers,  including 
China,  and  all  other  major  industrial  nations, 
except  for  Japan,  are  parties.  For  these 
reasons,  our  accession  would  be  regarded  as 
important  by  other  countries. 

The  1966  United  Nations  resolution  dealing 
with  the  protocol  renewed  Interest  in  It  as  an 
instrument  for  maintaining  continued  re- 
straint on  poison  gas  and  germ  warfare.  Prob- 
ably as  a  direct  result,  some  12  developing 
countries  have  become  parties  since  1966. 
Our  ratification  would  give  further  Impetus 
to  the  effort  to  secure  adherences. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  basic  prohibition 
of  the  protocol  appears  to  apply  to  non- 
adhering  states.  But  many  of  the  emerging 
African  and  Asian  nations  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  bound  by  rules  developed  as 
the  result  of  practices  of  "colonialist" 
powers.  Only  adherence  to  the  protocol  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  producing  a 
serious  Inhibition  upon  their  first  use  of  gas 
or  germ  warfare.  Yet  these  same  states  could 
acquire  chemical  and  biological  agents  with 
much  less  dlflBculty  than  they  could  acquire 
nuclear  weapons.  Indeed  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  have  sometimes  been  called 
the  poor  man's  atomic  bomb.  The  most 
recent  use  of  poison  gas  was,  after  all,  In 
Yemen.  Neither  that  country  nor  Israel 
and  Jordan  are  parties  to  the  protocol.  Among 
the  emerging  countries  of  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  only  nine  have  Joined,  all  within  the 
last  five  years.  Mainland  China  and  India 
are  parties,  but  Japan  and  many  less  de- 
veloped Asian  countries  are  not.  Latin  Ameri- 
ca currently  has  the  fewest  number  of  parties 
of  any  major  region  of  the  world.  In  my  view. 
United  States  adherence  to  the  protocol 
would  stimulate  wider  acceptance  of  It  by 
countries  In  these  areas,  and  would  enhance 
Its  credibility  as  a  deterrent  to  the  first  tise  of 
poison  gas  and  germs  In  war. 
2.  Aid  in  achieving  a  uniform  interpretation 
of  the  protocol 
The  problems  of  Interpretation  arising 
from  the  differences  over  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cides, as  well  as  from  the  existing  reserva- 
tions, have  been  describe^  above,  United 
States  ratification  with  a  statement  of  Inter- 
pretaUon  to  be  circulated  In  the  normal 
course  to  all  parties  would  offer  a  useful 
opportunity  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  the 
protocol. 


While  the  ambiguity  of  the  protocol  in  the 
case  of  tear  gases  has  been  recognized  by 
several  other  countries,  only  one  has  pub- 
licly defended  our  position.  Because  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  be- 
cause we  are  not  party  to  the  protocol,  our 
government  has  had  little  success  In  gain- 
ing acceptance  of  our  interpretations.  How- 
ever, U  we  ratified  with  an  interpretative 
statement  after  hostilities  In  Vietnam  had 
subsided,  most  parties  would  probably  acqui- 
esce In  our  Interpretation  and  say  nothing, 
assuming  there  had  been  an  earlier  diplo- 
matic effort  to  achieve  this  result.  Given  the 
ambiguities  In  the  text  of  the  protocol,  the 
statement  would  most  Ukely  be  accepted  as 
an  Interpretation  of  an  ambiguous  provision, 
rather  than  a  reservation  which  changed  the 
substance  of  the  agreement  and  therefore 
really  constituted  a  proposal  to  enter  into  a 
different  agreement.  Thus  we  would  become 
a  party  to  the  protocol  with  a  clear  under- 
standing on  tear  gas  and  herbicides  as  far  as 
most  parties  were  concerned. 

Assuming  that  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
objected,  they  would  probably  aim  their  ob- 
jection at  our  Interpretation  rather  than  at 
our  Incoming  party  to  the  protocol.  tTnless 
they  treated  the  Interpretation  as  a  reserva- 
tion going  to  the  heart  of  the  protocol,  which 
It  clearly  Is  not,  they  would,  in  effect,  ac- 
cept our  adherence  to  the  protocol  while  con- 
tinuing their  differences  of  view  with  us  as 
to  its  treatment  of  tear  gas  and  herbicides. 
3.  Improved  U.S.  standing  in  forthcoming 
discussions  of  poison  gas  and  germ  war- 
fare 

Starting  with  the  1966  discussion  In  the 
General  Assembly,  there  has  been  renewed 
International  interest  in  arms  control  agree- 
ments dealing  with  chemical  and  biological 
agents.  In  the  summer  of  1968,  the  British 
proposed  a  major  addition  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  which  would  ban  the  use,  produc- 
tion, and  possession  of  "microbiological" 
weapons.  A  British  working  paper  submitted 
to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference 
criticized  the  protocol  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, Including  Its  ambiguity  concerning 
"non-lethal  gases,"  the  failure  of  many  states 
to  become  parties,  the  existence  of  reserva- 
tions by  some  parties,  and  the  limited  scope 
of  Iti  prohibition  on  "bacteriological  war- 
fare" which  the  paper  contended  did  not  "In- 
clude the  whole  range  of  microbiological 
agents  that  might  be  used  In  hostilities." 
On  this  last  point,  the  British  working  paper 
appears  to  be  Incorrect  In  light  of  the  nego- 
tiating history  of  the  treaty.  On  the  others, 
the  difficulties  can  be  alleviated  In  large 
measure  In  the  ways  already  described  with- 
out amending  the  protocol. 

The  British  working  paper  also  pointed 
out  that,  even  with  universal  adherence  to 
the  protocol,  there  would  still  be  a  risk  of 
large-scale  use  of  gas  and  germ  warfare  "as 
long  as  states  have  the  right  to  manufacture 
theni  and  to  use  them  against  violators  and 
their  allies."  The  paper  therefore  proposed 
supplementing  the  protocol  with  a  ban  on 
the  possession  and  production  of  micro- 
biological agents.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative pointed  out  that  the  most  impor- 
tant question  this  proposal  raised  was  how 
parties  could  verify  the  fact  that  other  par- 
ties did  not  possess  and  were  not  making 
biological  agents.  He  recommended  that. 
If  the  British  prop>osal  received  wide  support 
In  principle,  a  working  group  be  formed  to 
deal  particularly  with  the  verification  prob- 
lem. The  Soviet  Union  attacked  the  British 
propvosal  as  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol.  The  Soviet  representative  said 
that  If  the  conference  were  to  follow  the 
course  suggested  by  the  British,  "we  might 
destroy  an  existing,  useful  and  Important 
International  document  on  the  prohibition 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
without  having  replaced  It  by  a  better  or  In- 
deed by  any  other  International  Instru- 
ment. .  .  . 


The  United  Kingdom  proposed  an  expert 
study  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  on  the  effects  of  the 
possible  use  of  chemical  weapons.  Poland 
proposed  such  a  study  for  both  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons.  The  United  States 
was  prepared  to  accept  either  proposed  but 
a  consensus  developed  around  the  Polish 
plan.  The  conference  recommended  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  both  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological weapons  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly which  recently  passed  a  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  recommendations  and  directing 
that  such  a  study  be  made. 

This  study,  and  the  determination  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  to  give  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological weapons  further  attention,  in- 
dicate that  a  considerable  amount  of  Inter- 
national effort  probably  wUl  be  devoted  to 
this  problem  In  the  years  ahead.  The  United 
States  win  no  doubt  continue  to  |>artlclp&t« 
in  these  discussions.  However,  we  would  be 
more  Influential  with  the  other  Important 
participants,  all  of  whom  are  parties  to  the 
protocol,  if  we  ratified  it.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  some  of  the  proposals  which  will 
be  discussed  Involve  amendments  to  it. 
United  States'  Interests'  would  be  better  pro- 
tected during  the  discussion  of  possible  fu- 
ture agreements  In  this  field  if  we  became 
a  full-fiedged  party  to  the  protocal.  At  a 
minimum,  ratification  would  limit  the  effect 
of  Sov'let  propaganda  attacks  which  tend  now 
to  reduce  our  influence  with  other  delegates. 


SENATOR  PACKWOOD  ON 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  issued  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  President  Nixon. 

It  was  a  strong  statement,  and  I  com- 
mend Senator  Packwood  for  emphasiz- 
ing that  party  leadership,  party  loyalty, 
and  party  unity  have  to — and  do — 
transcend  individual  issues.  I  join  with 
Senator  Packwood  in  his  statement  be- 
cause I  concur  in  it  wholeheartedly. 

President  Nixon  has  indeed  proved  to 
be  an  unusual  and  outstanding  leader  of 
men  and  nations.  I  predict  that  in  1972 
he  will  be  renominated  by  acclamation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmknt  of  Senator  Bob  Packwood 

Let  me  make  clear  my  views  about  the  re- 
nomlnatlon  of  President  Nixon  In  1972. 

In  my  estimation,  he  has  been  an  excel- 
lent leader,  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of 
the  Republican  Party  as  well. 

President  Nixon  Inherited  the  most  tin- 
popular  war  In  our  history  and  an  economy 
with  a  full  head  of  Inflationary  st*am. 

After  18  months,  here  is  a  President  who 
Is  winding  down  the  war  In  Vietnam;  who 
Is  doing  his  best  to  stem  the  Inflation,  with- 
out much  help  from  Congress,  I  might  add; 
who  may  soon  be  able  to  announce  an  agree- 
ment on  arms  limitation  with  the  Russians: 
who  can  announce  that  in  the  fall  of  1970, 
almost  all  of  the  previously  racially  segre- 
gated schools  In  the  South  will  be  Integrated, 
and  who  has  conducted  himself  In  office  with 
dignity  and  aplomb. 

To  even  suggest  that  the  Republlcana 
might  "dump"  him  In  1972  Is  unthinkable! 
Rather  we  should  be  talking  about  renomi- 
nating him  by  acclaim.  Few  Presidents  have 
accomplished  so  much  In  so  short  a  time 
and  with  so  little  self-praise.  This  President 
does  not  often  blow  his  own  horn.  Accord- 
ingly, the  rest  of  us  on  his  team  should 
take  every  occasion  to  trtimpet  his  successes 
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rather  than  downgrade  hini  on  those  few 
occasions  where  his  policies  have  not  pro- 
duced Instant  miracles. 

I  am  confident  that  my  views  on  the  NUon 
Admlnlstraticn  are  shared  by  a  majority  of 
Oregon's  Repubiictn  Coagrest-lonal  delega- 
tion and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Oregon  Republicans.  For  that  matter.  I  would 
Iw  surprised  If  a  majority  oi  Oregon's  voters 
did  not  echo  my  sentlmenta. 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  D.   AUGHTRY. 
BOYS  STATE  GOVERNOR 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6.  1970.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  of  the  American  Le- 
gion-sponsored Boys  State  in  South  Car- 
olina. On  that  date,  the  Boys  State  gov- 
ernor. David  D.  Aughtry,  delivered  his 
acceptance  address.  In  that  talk  by  a  ris- 
ing high  school  senior  from  Greenville, 
B.C.,  there  are  important  facts  for  all  of 
us  to  consider. 

I  commend  this  talk  by  David  Aughtry 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  by  David  D.  Auohtby 

Today  Is  the  highlight  of  this  week  for 
you.  Today  Is  the  highlight  of  my  life  for  me. 
I  would  like  to  take  time  now  to  attempt 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  what  you 
have  done  for  me.  I  want  to  try  to  thank 
aU  of  you  who  voted  for  me  and  especially 
those  of  you  who  campaigned  for  me.  But 
more  Important  than  any  of  the  campaign, 
I  would  like  to  show  my  deepest  apprecia- 
tion to  those  who  made  this  week  possible 
for  all  of  us.  The  counselors  and  staff  have 
been  fabulous.  The  counselors  are  of  an  un- 
bellveable  caliber.  The  staff,  made  up  of  men 
of  unquestionable  Integrity  like  Mr.  Nelson 
Keasee  and  Mr.  VlrgU  DufBe,  has  never  ceased 
to  amaze  me  with  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness with  which  they  carry  out  this 
program. 

But  why  have  all  their  hours  of  hard  work 
been  spent?  What  has  been  accomplished 
this  week?  What  is  the  significance  of  a  pro- 
gram of  this  sort? 

I  cannot  speak  for  you  literally  but  I  can 
tell  you  w^iat  I  have  gotten  out  of  this  pro- 
gram. First  of  all,  and  m^st  Important,  I 
have  gained  a  new  Insight  Into  life.  I  have 
lesLrned  that  the  only  way  to  get  an  accurate 
picture  of  any  Issue  Is  to  know  the  facts — 
to  look  at  everything  objectively  and  with 
an  open  mind,  placing  yourself  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence.  And  after  weighing  both  sides, 
come  to  a  logical  conclusion. 

This  week  we  have  discussed  many  of  the 
Important  Issues  of  the  day.  TUese  we  must 
look  on  objectively.  For  Instance,  the  prob- 
lem of  student  demonstration  which  re- 
cently hit  so  maliciously  on  the  campus  of 
use.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  all  are  given  the  right  of  voicing  their 
opinions.  Some  students  feel  that  they  are 
not  able  to  voice  their  opinions  because  of 
the  present  voting  laws  and  that  revolt  and 
violent  demonstration  la  the  only  answer. 
However,  the  right  to  destroy  others  property 
Is  not  given  in  the  constitution. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  stu- 
dents who  voice  their  opinions  In  a  positive 
manner.  trespres.slng  on  no  one's  rights.  I 
would  like  to  compiend  those  students  who 
lobby  In  Congress  for  their  methods  and  I 
would  suggest  that  all  listen  with  an  open 
mind.  Probably  the  most  prominent  issue 
at  tlie  day  is  Vietnam.  I  have  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  Involvement  In  Vietnam  Is 
necessary  and  almost  mandatory. 

Let  me  tr>'  to  explain  my  re.isonlng  In  two 
short  comparative  stories. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  group  of 
aggrebslve.  imperlallstc  countries  called  the 
Axis  Powers.  These  countries  started  ex- 
tending their  bound.irles  engtilfing  smaller 
and  weaker  countries.  They  were  not  met 
with  force  but  were  met  with  appeasement 
by  the  freedom-countries  of  Europe.  This  ap- 
peasement was  in  hopes  that  the  appetltf 
of  the  axis  monster  would  be  satisfied  before 
It  reached  the  freedom  countries'  borders. 
Tlie  attitude  of  the  freedom  countries  seemed 
to  be  that  we  must  stay  out  of  war  regard- 
less of  the  loss  of  freedom  of  other  human 
beings.  Several  covmtrles  later,  the  freedom 
powers  In  Europe  realized  that  the  appetite 
of  the  axis  monster  could  never  be  satisfied 
and  that  war  w,is  inevitable.  ' 

Several  years  passed  and  the  war  went  bad 
for  the  freedom-powers — many  lives  were 
lost.  Finally  a  freedom  covuitry  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  United  States,  realized  that 
Europe  would  not  cure  the  appetite  of  the 
axis  monster  and  so  the  U.S.  entered  the  war. 
The  country  across  the  Atlantic  was  greatly 
criticized  and  held  responsible  by  many  for 
tlie  unnecessary  loss  of  hiunan  lives  between 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  its  entering  the 
war. 

After  a  long  passage  of  time  there  evolved 
another  group  of  aggressive,  imperialistic 
countries  called  communis*  ic  powers  but  this 
story  has  a  different  twist.  This  time  the  im- 
perialistic countries  were  met  with  force  not 
appeasement  by  the  very  same  country  acro&s 
the  ocean,  the  United  States,  but  this  time 
the  universal  battleground  waa  In  Asia  not 
Europe.  Also  this  time  the  United  States  was 
highly  criticized  but  this  time  for  its  involve- 
ment. Ironically  enough  It  was  charged  with 
wasting  life.  The  people  who  criticized  it  sug- 
gested total  non-uivolvement  In  the  war  re- 
gardless of  the  loss  of  freedom,  life,  and 
property  of  other  human  beings — anything 
sacrificed  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  The  end  to 
this  story  Is  not  known  yet  but  the  question 
is  appeasement  or  freedom  for  fellow  human 
t>eings.  At  this  time  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
is  forced  into  wlthdravval  of  troops  because 
of  lack  of  public  support.  He  knows  without 
public  support  the  United  States  can  not  win 
but  at  the  same  time  he  realizes  that  the 
U.S.  can  not  afford  to  lose  this,  I  believe,  Is 
the  reasoning  behind  the  building-up  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  and  also  the  reason- 
ing behind  the  Camtjodia  invasion  before 
total  withdrawal.  The  only  answer  to  this 
Issue  Is  and  always  has  been  unified  support 
of  our  chief  executive,  "United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall  " 

The  last  important  Issue  we  discussed  Is 
patriotism  in  the  form  of  respect  to  the  fiag. 
Why  should  anyone  respect  the  fiag  of  the 
United  States?  Why — because  the  United 
States  is  the  cornerstone  of  freedom.  The  flag 
represents  the  United  States  and  thus  sym- 
bolizes freedom.  When  someone  threatens 
your  flag,  they  threaten  your  freedom,  your 
choice  of  your  own  way  of  life.  As  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said.  "My  life  belongs  to  me 
and  it  will  cease  to  exist  before  It  will  belong 
to  Another  man."  When  an  American  citizen 
btarns  his  own  flag  he  is  expressing  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  appreciate  his  freedom  and 
Is  willing  to  give  It  up.  Our  flag  Is  our  way  of 
life.  When  our  flag  is  being  destroyed,  our  way 
of  life  is  being  destroyed.  This  Is  what  I  have 
gotten  out  of  this  week  The  American  Legion 
has  raised  $45  so  that  I  could  get  this  much 
and  they  have  raised  $28,000  so  that  we  could 
have  this  week  We  can  not  let  all  their  time 
and  money  be  spent  in  vain.  Go  home  all  of 
you  and  tell  the  storv'  of  this  week  and  what 
you  have  learned.  I  personally  challenge  you 
to  tell  everyone  of  our  faith  In  our  God  and 
our  faith  in  country.  Let  us  set  the  spark  to- 
day that  will  kindle  the  flame  that  will 
brighten  the  world. 


COMMUNISTS  HAVE  CHANCE  TO 
SHOW  GOOD  FAITH 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  kept  its  word  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Communist  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops  by  the  end  of  June.  In 
.so  doing  the  President  has  demonstrated 
his  good  faith,  not  only  to  the  American 
people  but  to  the  world  at  large. 

Now  would  not  it  be  good  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  sliow  some  good  faith,  by 
living  up  to  the  agreements  of  the 
Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of 
war?  Let  it  be  noted  that  this  does  not 
have  to  be  a  matter  of  high  level  ne- 
gotiations at  Paris,  but  could  so  very 
easily  be  made  a  matter  for  discussion 
between  field  level  officers. 

Even  in  their  announcement  of  the 
names  of  Americans  being  held  prisoner, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  scorned  all 
proper  and  normal  channels  of  com- 
municationg.  Instead  of  notifying  the 
Government  directly,  the  men  in  Hanoi 
chose  to  operate  through  one  of  the  so- 
called  peace  groups  in  this  country.  In 
addition,  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
Commimists  have  been  less  than  truth- 
ful in  listing  the  prisoners  they  hold. 
Could  it  possibly  be  that  they  simply 
have  not  bothered  to  find  out? 

It  is  long  since  time  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  respond  to  the  weight  of 
world  opinion  in  this  vital  matter. 
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REFORM  OF  THE  MILITARY 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BA^H.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concerned  with  the 
adequacy  of  our  system  of  military  jus- 
tice. Recent  events — some  higlily  pub- 
licized, others  less  well-known — have 
served  to  increase  my  concern  and  have 
caused  me  to  conclude  that  corrective 
legislation  is  required. 

The  quality  of  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem is  perhaps  more  important  today 
than  ever  before.  The  men  now  In  uni- 
form serve  in  an  army  which  has  changed 
sub.«tantially  over  the  years.  Most  of 
these  men  will  not  see  combat.  Many  of 
them  live  off-post  and  serve  in  a  military 
capacity  only  during  normal  working 
hours.  In  many  ways  there  is  an  in- 
creased similarity  between  military 
services  and  skilled  civilian  occupation- 
al pursuits.  We  cannot  afford  to  subject 
these  men  to  a  second-rate  system  of 
military  justice. 

Moreover,  there  are  now  nearly  4  mil- 
lion men  under  arms.  Most  of  these  men 
are  young  and  impressionable  and  some 
will  be  confronted  witM  American  justice 
for  the  first  time  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  The  1969  report  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  U.S. 
Army  noted  that  in  the  Army  alone  there 
were  76,320  courts-martial,  94  percent 
of  which  resulted  in  convictions.'  If  we 
are  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our 
civilian  sjjptem,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
these  mer|- return  to  civilian  life  with  a 
view  of  cmminal  justice  that  recognizes 
the  fundapiental  principles  of  fairness 
and  hum^ti  dignity.  We  must  see  to  it 
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that  no  man  is  convicted  and  confined, 
his  life  perhaps  ruined,  without  having 
been  accorded  full  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive safeguards. 

In  light  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  mOitary  justice  system,  we  must 
review  its  quality,  and  the  fundamental 
question  of  its  fairness. 

Our  system  of  military  justice  has  al- 
ways been  viewed  as  separate  and  distinct 
f^om  our  civilian  legal  system.  It  has  its 
own  substantive  provisions,  its  own  pro- 
cedure; and  its  own  constitutional  source. 
Its  basic  aim  has  always  been  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  and  one  of  the 
dominant  features  has  always  been  con- 
trol by  the  commander. 

These  fundamental  differences  have  at 
times  caused  grave  dissatisfaction.  Over 
the  years  since  the  Civil  War  the  basic 
structure  of  our  system  of  military  jus- 
tice has  evolved  from  one  which  dis- 
pensed "drum-head"  justice  to  one 
which  more  closely  resembles  the  civilian 
justice  process.  This  evolution  has,  for 
the  most  part,  been  the  result  of  quan- 
tum leaps  which  have  generally  occurred 
shortly  after  the  comitry  has  completed 
a  period  during  which  large  numbers  of 
men  have  been  under  arms.  The  most 
significant  reforms  were  enacted  after 
World  War  II,  and  the  basic  structure 
of  military  justice  established  at  that 
time  remains  in  effect  today. 

The  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  in  1950  represented 
the  most  thorough  reform  since  the  first 
rules  of  conduct  were  adopted  in  1775. 
The  code  was  intended  to  establish  a 
total  criminal  law  system  applicable  to 
minor  infractions  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  well  as  major  crimes  such  as 
murder,  manslaughter,  and  arson.  Thus, 
for  relatively  small  offenses,  the  com- 
manding ofiQcer  was  empowered  by  ar- 
ticle 15  to  impose  minor  punishment 
such  as  reduction  in  grade,  restriction  to 
limits  for  not  more  than  60  days,  custody 
for  not  more  than  30  days,  and  detention 
of  one-half  of  1  month's  pay  for  3 
months,  without  convening  a  court- 
martial.  For  all  other  offenses  made 
punishable  by  the  code,  the  commander 
was  empowered  to  convene  any  one  of 
three  different  types  of  courts-martial. 
These  three  types  of  courts-martial 
may  be  arranged  in  a  heirarchy  accord- 
ing to  degree  of  formality  and  severity 
of  punishment  which  can  be  imposed, 
the  degree  of  formality  increasing  with 
severity  of  punisliment.  Thus,  the  most 
informal  form  of  courts-martial,  the 
summary  court-martial,  consists  of  one 
nonlawyer  commissioned  officer  v.ho  acts 
as  pro.secutor.  judge,  jury,  and,  in  some 
cases,  defense  counsel,  and  may  impose, 
as  maximum  punishment,  reduction  in 
rank,  confinement  for  1  month  and  for- 
feiture of  two-thirds  of  1  month's  pay. 
The  special  court-martial  consists  of  not 
less  than  three  members,  a  prosecutor, 
a  defense  counsel,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  legally  qualified,  and  in  most  cases, 
a  military  judge.  A  special  court-martial 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  noncapital  of- 
fenses, and  is  limited  to  imposing  a 
maximum  punishment  of  a  bad  conduct 
discharge,  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  pay 
per  month  for  6  months,  and  confine- 
ment for  6  months.  The  general  court- 


martial,  the  highest  military  court,  con- 
sists of  not  less  than  five  members,  a 
mihtary  judge,  a  defense  counsel,  and  a 
prosecutor.  This  court  is  a  court  of  gen- 
eral criminal  jurisdiction  and  is  normal- 
ly utilized  to  try  serious  crimes.  It  is 
empowered  to  adjudge  all  sentences  au- 
thorized by  the  Uniform  Code  including 
life  imprisorunent  and  death,  limited 
only  by  the  table  of  maximum  punish- 
ments for  offenses  as  established  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  statutory  author- 
ity. In  1969,  the  Army  reported  2,482 
general  courts-martial,  resulting  in  2,323 
convictions,  59.597  special  courts- 
martial,  resulting  in  56,805  convictions, 
and  14,241  summary  courts-martial,  re- 
sulting in  13,115  convictions.' 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  trial 
structure,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mihtary 
Justice  established  an  appellate  process 
similar  to  the  civilian  appellate  system. 
The  imposition  of  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment pursuant  to  article  15  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  next  superior  oflBcer.  Ap- 
peals from  summary,  special,  or  general 
courts-martial  are  heard  first  by  the  con- 
vening authority — usually  the  defend- 
ant's commanding  officer — and  certain 
special  and  general  court-martial  con- 
victions— depending  upon  the  approved 
sentence — are  then  thereafter  heard  by 
a  Court  of  Military  Review  consisting  of 
three  military  or  civilian  lawyers.  The 
highest  review  available  is  to  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals. 

Finally,  the  UCMJ  contained  a  number 
of  provisions  designed  to  increase  the 
rights  of  an  accused  sernceman  by  re- 
ducing the  commander's  influence  over 
the  court-martial  procedure  and  by  en- 
acting into  law  certain  procedural  protec- 
tions, some  more  advanced  than  those  of 
the  civilian  courts.  Thus,  the  code  pre- 
vented a  commander  from  convening  a 
court-martial  if  he  had  a  "personal  in- 
terest"  in  the  case  or  if  he  were  "the 
accuser,"  and  prevented  him  from  cen- 
suring, reprimanding,  or  admonishing 
any  court  member,  law  officer,  or  coim- 
sel  with  respect  to  the  findings  of  a  court 
or  for  the  sentence  imposed  or  in  any 
manner  attempting  by  unlawful  means 
to  infiuence  the  action  of  a  court-martial 
or  any  member  thereof.  In  addition,  an 
accused  man  was  given  the  right  to  cer- 
tain warnings  prior  to  interrogation,  the 
right  to  a  lawyer  in  a  general  court- 
martial,  and  the  right,  if  he  was  an  en- 
H.^ted  man  and  if  he  so  requested,  to  be 
tried  by  a  court  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  enlisted  men. 

These  rights  of  accused  servicemen 
were  enlarged  and  expanded  by  the  Mili- 
tary Justice  Act  of  1968,  enacted  under 
the"  strong  and  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Ervin).  This  act  further  re- 
duced the  possibility  of  command  influ- 
ence by  creating  an  independent  armed 
services  judiciary  to  preside  over  courts- 
martial.  It  transformed  the  intermediate 
appellate  bodies  from  "boards  of  review" 
into  a  "court  of  military  review"  com- 
posed of  independent  militai^  judges. 
The  act  permitted  the  accused  to  waive 
trial  by  a  full  court  and  to  elect  to  be 
tried  by  a  military  judge  sitting  alone. 
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The  act  prevented  trial  by  summary 
court-martial  over  the  objection  of  the 
accused.  It  extended  the  rights  to  coun- 
sel by  requiring  legal  representation  for 
the  accused  in  any  special  court-martial 
empowered  to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge and  provided  for  the  provision 
of  a  lawyer  in  all  other  special  courts- 
martial  unless  unavailable  due  to  mihtary 
conditions.  Finally,  the  act  authorized, 
for  the  first  time,  a  military  form  of  re- 
lease from  confinement  pending  appeal. 

This  act  was  a  landmark  reform  and 
an  important  step  forward  in  insuring 
the  fundamental  fairness  of  militarj-  jus- 
tice. But  we  have  not  yet  pro\ided  the 
full  measure  of  protection  required.  Due 
to  the  continuing  possibility  of  improper 
command  influence  and  the  existence  of 
other  defects  in  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem the  right  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
remains  in  jeopardy. 

The  commander  continues  to  have  and 
to  exercise  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility to  appoint  a  subordinate  to  con- 
duct a  preliminary  investigation.  This 
investigation,  authorized  by  article  32  of 
the  UCMJ,  is  normally  conducted  by  an 
officer  who  is  not  trained  in  the  law  and 
who  is  therefore  often  incapable  of  ade- 
quately appraising  the  legal  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence  presented  to  him. 

The  officer  appointed  by  the  com- 
mander to  conduct  an  investigation  un- 
der article  32  is  subject  to  all  of  the 
inherent  pressures  of  a  command  whose 
legitimate  concern  is  discipline.  This 
procedui-e  would  thus  appear  to  be  In- 
compatible with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  jurispi-udence  which 
provides  that  no  person  should  be  spb- 
jected  to  a  criminal  trial  unless  the 
prosecutor  can  demonstrate  to  an  im- 
partial magistrate  or  grand  jury  that 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe,  first, 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed  and, 
second,  that  this  crime  was  committed  by 
the  accused. 

The  recommendations  of  the  officer 
conducting  the  article  32  investigation, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  commander's  legal 
officer  are  not  binding  upon  the  com- 
mander and  are  purely  advisory.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  recent  Presidio  cases,  the 
commanding  officer  appointed  three  in- 
vestigating officers  only  one  of  whom 
recommended  court-martial  for  mutiny 
instead  of  willful  disobedience.  On  ap- 
peal, the  Court  of  Military  Review  de- 
cided that  the  defendants  should  not 
have  been  tried  for  mutiny  but  for  'will- 
ful disobedience.  As  a  result,  military  law 
suffers  from  the  absence  of  any  binding 
legal  decision  as  to  the  allocation  of 
prosecutorial  resources.  The  regard  for 
efficient  allocation  of  prosecutorial  re- 
sources and  the  even-handed  adminis- 
tration of  justice  which  characterize  the 
tvpical  U.S.  attorney  or  State  district  at- 
torney's office  is  therefore  reduced  in  the 
military  system. 

In  those  instances  where  the  accused 
is  entitled  to  military  legal  counsel,  the 
choice  of  those  available  to  defend  the 
accused  remains  generally  in  the  hands 
of  the  commander.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mander chooses  the  counsel  who  prose- 
cutes the  case.  The  possession  of  this 
power  to  choose  the  defense  counsel  and 
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the  prosecutor  gives  the  appearance  of 
permitting  the  commander,  by  manipu- 
lating the  choice  of  personnel,  to  control 
the  outcome  of  the  case. 

Unlike  the  civilian  system,  where  the 
accused  is  entiUed  to  trial  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers  selected  at  random,  the  com- 
mander is  empowered,  virtually  without 
limitation,  to  choose  the  "members"  of  a 
court-martial— those  who  serve,  in  ef- 
fect, as  jurors.'  While  an  accused  en- 
listed man  is  entitled  to  request  that  one- 
third  of  the  court  be  composed  of  en- 
listed men.  the  selection  of  those  enlisted 
men  who  are  to  serve  in  the  event  of  such 
a  request  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander. The  practice  of  selecting  only 
senior  noncommissioned  officers,  who 
are  considered  more  severe  than  com- 
missioned oCBcers,  has  been  upheld  by 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals.'  And. 
while  he  is  required  to  select  those  best 
qualified,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  a 
commanding  officer  from  selecting  offi- 
cers known  by  him  to  be  particularly 
strict  or  notably  hostile  to  cerUtn  types 
of  aUeged  offenses.  This  entire  system  of 
selection  gives  the  impression  of  a 
"hand  picked"  Jury  and  Ls  clearly  in- 
compatible with  the  history  and  theory 
of  trial  by  jury. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
provides  that  military  appeals  are  to  be 
heatd  initially  by  the  convening  author- 
ity who  ordered  the  trial  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Although  in  theory  this  procedure 
provides  an  additional  level  of  appellate 
review,  in  practice  it  has  become  a  time- 
consuming  formality — in  one  case,  the 
convening  authority  took  no  action  for 
10  months  and  thereby  delayed  Judicial 
appeal  for  that  period' — and  in  most 
cases  its  results  are  foregone  conclusions. 
Moreover,  it  encours^es  some  courts- 
martial — even  when  instructed  to  disre- 
gard the  commanding  officer's  review  au- 
thority—to adjudge  automatic  maximum 
sentences  so  that  the  commander  may 
reduce  the  sentence  If  he  so  desires.  This 
Is  clearly  an  inappropriate  and  unde- 
sirable procedure. 

Although  in  many  cases  an  accused 
may  wish  to  seek  collateral  relief  which 
may  be  available  oi^y  in  a  Federal  court, 
military  defense  lawyers  may  se^k  relief 
in  Federal  courts  only  if  given  permission 
to  do  so  by  their  immediate  legal  su- 
perior, the  staff  Judge  advocate.*  Thus, 
an  accused  who  has  civilian  defense 
counsel,  who  is  not  subject  to  this  con- 
trol, may  seek  necessary  relief  In  the 
civilian  courts  while  an  accused  who  is 
represented  by  a  military  lawyer  may  be 
inhibited  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  the 
same  relief. 

The  power  to  place  a  tidier  In  con- 
finement pending  trial  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander.  This  system, 
which  permits  the  commander  to  act  vir- 
tually without  supervision  or  review.' 
has  the  potential  for  arbitrary  and  vex- 
atious action  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
unfairness. 

Although  a  defendant  found  guilty  by 
a  court-martial  is  granted  credit  toward 
his  sentence  for  the  time  spent  in  con- 
finement pending  appeal  of  his  convic- 
tion, he  is  not  necessarily  given  credit 
for  pretrial  confinement,  no  matter  how 
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long,"  although  the  court  is  instructed  to 
consider  this  matter.  Federal  procedure 
gives  full  credit  for  all  time  spent  in  con- 
finement. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968 
granted  defendants,  for  the  first  time, 
an  opportunity  t9  apply  to  the  conven- 
ing authority  or  certain  other  officers  for 
release  after  conviction  but  pending  ap- 
peal. The  decision  to  grant  deferment  of 
sentence,  however,  lies  within  tlie  "sole 
discretion"  of  the  commanding  officer  or 
the  officer  to  whom  application  is  made — 
in  the  Army,  the  decision  is  administra- 
tively appealable  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.'  Unfortunately,  despite  this 
new  provision,  deferment  of  confinement 
pending  appeal  remains  a  rare  occur- 
rence. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases, 
where  the  sentence  to  confinement  is  not 
deferred  pending  appeal,  the  accused 
completes  the  service  of  sentence  before 
appellate  review  of  his  case,  either  be- 
cause of  excess  delay  in  the  appellate 
process  or  because  the  Court  of  Militarj- 
Review  reduces  the  confinement  sentence 
to  a  period  less  than  that  alreadj- 
served — there  were  30  cases  of  this  latter 
type  in  1969.'"  In  these  cases,  not  only 
has  the  prisoner  lost  his  liberty  unjustly 
and  the  Government  been  put  to  un- 
necessary expense,  but  the  prisoner  never 
becomes  a  "sentenced  prisoner"  and  thus 
never  receives  the  benefits  of  whatever 
rehabilitation  program  the  confinement 
facihty  had  to  oiTer." 

In  approximately  108  instances  last 
year,  the  prisoner's  sentence  expired 
prior  to  the  completion  of  appellate  re- 
new of  his  case. '  In  these  cases  if  the 
accused  was  an  enlisted  man  or  Regular 
Army  officer,  he  was  returned  to  duty  in 
a  nonpromotable  status  pending  the 
completion  of  appellate  review.  As  the 
recent  report  of  the  Special  CivUian 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Confinement  System  notes: 

Obviously,  such  restored  "soldiers"  can- 
not be  classlfled  as  the  best  of  troops.  Some 
even  fall  to  report  to  their  duty  stations. 
Others  refuse  to  wear  the  uniform  or  obey 
orders,  thereby  creating  further  problems  for 
the  Army.  Many  men  whose  financial  hard- 
ships caused  or  contributed  to  the  offense 
for  which  they  were  confined  find  themselves 
in  the  same  or  worse  financial  position  when 
restored  to  duty  to  await  appellate  action. 
But  by  and  iBjge,  the  g^reatest  loss  Is  borne 
by  the  government  In  having  to  supervise, 
care  for,  feed,  and  pay  the  majority  of 
restorees  whose  sentences  Include  a  punitive 
discharge  wh'.ch,  in  95  per  cent  of  all  cases 
will  be  affirmed  at  the  appellate  level.  There- 
fore, this  Interim  period  between  restoration 
to  duty  pending  completion  of  appellate  re- 
view and  execution  of  the  sentence  including 
a  punitive  discharge  becomes  a  time  during 
which  the  government  "carries  dead  weight" 
m  the  estimated  amount  of  weH'over  $100,000 
a  year." 

.■\s  the  report  also  notes : 

Paradoxically  enough,  a  prisoner  held 
awaiting  trial  as  actually  worse  off  physically 
than  one  who  ha.s  been  sentenced.  This  Is 
because  he  must  usually  be  kept  Isolated  In 
restricted  areas,  cannot  be  required  to  per- 
form "hard  labor",  and  receives  a  minimum 
of  exercise  and  little  or  no  recreation." 

It  is  difficult  to  defend  a  system  that 
leaves  prisoners  awaiting  trial  "worse 
off"  than  those  already  convicted  and 
sentenced. 


The  power  to  authorize  the  search  of 
military  persons  or  property  on  a  military 
installation  is  exercised  solely  by  the 
commanding  officer.  This  officer  may  be 
the  same  individual  who  determines 
whether  to  prosecute,  controls  the  court- 
martial  procedure,  and  reviews  the  find- 
ings and  sentence.  It  is  true  that  the 
commander  must  have  "probable  cause" 
to  authorize  a  search  and  that  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Court  of  Military 
.Appeals  have  jji  some  cases  exceeded 
those  applying  to  civilian  courts."  How- 
ever, the  probable  cause  need  not  be 
proven  to  an  independent  authority  un- 
til the  court-martial  itself,  and  there  are 
no  affidavits  or  other  evidence  available 
as  to  the  probable  cause  at  the  time  the 
search  is  authorized.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mander hardly  occupies  a  position  com- 
parable to  the  independent  magistrate 
who  issues  warrants  in  civilian  cases. 

At  present,  the  trial  counsel — the 
-^prosecutor — retains  the  sole  power  to 
issue  subpenas  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  in  some  Instances, 
the  prosecutor  could  deny  his  opponent 
the  right  to  badly  needed  evidence— in 
one  of  the  Presidio  trials,  trial  counsel 
refused  to  subpena  two  witnesses  whose 
testimony  the  defendants  believed  was 
essential  to  their  defense."  Moreover,  de- 
fense counsel  must  apply  to  this  adver- 
sary,' for  subpenas,  and  in  so  doing  he 
must  often  reveal  the  testimony  expected 
of  his  witnesses."  It  is  simply  not  in 
accord  with  the  concept  of  a  fair  adver- 
sary sj'stem  of  justice  for  the  prosecutor 
to  have  discretionary  powers  which  can 
operate  to  limit  the  defense  which  op- 
poses him. 

In  the  Federal  judiical  system,  where 
jurors  are  selected  at  random,  the  de- 
fense is  entitled  peremptorily  to  chal- 
lenge 10  jurors  in  a  felony  case.  In  the 
military  justice  system,  where  the 
"jurors"  are  selected  by  the  convening 
authority,  an  individual  who  Is  not  al- 
waj-s  a  disinterested  party,  the  defense  is 
entitled  to  only  one  peremptory  chal- 
lenge. 

The  table  of  pimishments  established 
by  the  President,  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  to  him  by  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  provides  for  some 
maximum  punishments  which  have  been 
criticized  by  some  leading  authorities  as 
too  severe  and  thus  permitting  at  times 
what  seem  to  be  extravagant  sentences." 
In  addition,  there  have  been  suggestions 
that  the  table  does  not  contain  enough 
definitional  subcategories  for  various 
crimes  and  thus  fails  to  permit  smaller 
maximum  sentences  for  defendants 
found  guilty  of  the  less  culpable  elements 
of  a  particular  crime." 

Although  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968  created  an  independent  military 
Judiciary,  military  judges  lack  the  status 
and  power  of  comparable  civilian  Judges. 
For  example,  military  trial  judges  ap- 
parently lack  the  "all  writs"  power" 
exercised  by  civilian  Judges,  such  as  the 
power  to  Issue  writs  of  mandamus,  pro- 
hibition, and  coram  nobis." 

Unlike  their  civilian  counterparts, 
military  judges  lack  the  ability  to  utilize 
the  contempt  power  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling those  individuals  out.'^ide  the 
courtroom  whose  conduct  constitutes  a 
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direct  threat  to  the  right  of  the  accused 
or  of  the  Government  to  a  fair  trial." 

At  present,  the  Uniform  Code  empow- 
ers the  members  of  a  court-martial  to 
adjudge  sentences.  The  members  of  a 
court  are  not  experienced  judges.  Due  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  article  37  of 
the  code  upon  the  type  of  instruction 
which  members  may  receive,  they  often 
cannot  and  do  not  become  familiar  with 
the  intricacies  of  the  sentencing  process. 
As  a  result,  to  quote  the  1969  report  of 
the  Army  Judge  Advocate  General: 

The  sentences  adjudged  by  court  members 
run  the  gamut  from  being  so  severe  as  to 
hamper  robablUtatlon  to  being  too  light  to 
pennlt  effective  rehabilitation  or  to  have 
any  deterrent  effect." 

In  many  civilian  cases,  If  the  court 
were  to  impose  the  minimum  sentence 
provided  by  law  for  a  defendant  foimd 
guilty  of  the  commission  of  an  offense, 
the  demands  of  justice  and  equity  would 
not  be  served.  Accordingly,  In  such  cases, 
the  sentencing  authority,  the  judge,  sus- 
pends the  sentence.  In  the  military  sys- 
tem, cases  which  would  Justify  suspen- 
sion of  the  sentence  also  occur.  However, 
the  sentencing  authority,  the  members  of 
the  court  or  the  military  Judge.  lacK  the 
power  to  suspend  a  sentence." 

A  simunary  court-martial  normally 
consists  of  one  nonlegally  trained  offi- 
cer who  serves  as  prosecutor.  Judge,  and 
jury.  This  lack  of  legally  trained  person- 
nel and  any  formal  division  of  functions 
has  led  many  servicemen  to  exercise  the 
right  granted  to  them  by  the  Military 
Justice  Act  of  1968  to  object  to  trial  by 
summary  court-martial.  At  least  in  part 
due  to  these  facts,  in  the  Army,  the  per- 
centage of  summary  courts-martial  has 
dropped  from  36  percent  in  1966  to  17 
percent  in  1969."  The  severe  restriction 
of  the  rights  of  the  accused  together  with 
the  small  niunber  of  simimary  courts- 
martial  actually  convened  gives  reason  to 
consider  the  complete  abolition  of  the 
procedure  as  an  unwarranted  holdover 
from  the  days  when  military  justice  was 
simply  a  disciplinary  system. 

Articles  69  and  73  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  authorize  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  a  service  to  review 
the  findings  and  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  not  reviewed  by  a  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review,  and  to  grant  a  new  trial 
upon  petition  of  the  accused  in  any 
court-martial  case.  In  the  1969  report  of 
the  committee  composed  of  the  judges  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
Judge  Advocates  General  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation — repre- 
senting the  Coast  Guard — established 
pursuant  to  article  67(g)  of  the  Uniform 
Code,  the  committee  indicated  that — 

The  volume  of  work  generated  by  these  . . . 
(provisions)  Is  too  large  for  the  personal  con- 
sideration of  each  Judge  Advocate  General." 

Although  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals — COMA — decides  many  cases  in 
which  Important  constitutional  rights 
are  at  stake,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  does  not  possess  the  power 
to  issue  writs  of  certiorari  to  COMA.'* 
Accordingly  decisions  issued  by  COMA 
can  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
only  if  the  convicted  defendant  seeks 
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collateral  relief,  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  vprit  of  habeas  corpus,  from  the  Federal 
Judicial  system.  This  fact  has  two  un- 
desirable consequences:  First,  there  is  no 
way  for  the  Government  to  obtain  review 
of  adverse  rulings  of  the  highest  military 
court;  and  second,  when  the  time  re- 
quired to  litigate  a  question  through  the 
Federal  judicial  system  is  added  to  the 
time  required  to  litigate  a  question 
through  the  mihtary  system,  the  delay 
before  a  point  of  law  is  settled  may  be- 
come imtenable." 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  receives 
an  average  of  about  1,000  cases  each 
year,  over  330  for  each  of  the  three 
judges.*"  By  way  of  comparison,  the 
judges  of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals  re- 
ceive approximately  10,000  cases  per 
year,  roughly  115  per  sitting  Judge." 
This  heavy  caseload  of  COMA — almost 
three  times  that  of  the  circuit  courts — 
imposes  an  Inordinate  burden  on  these 
judges,  creates  additional  delays  in  mili- 
tary Justice,  and.  forces  the  court  to  deny 
review  in  some  cases  where  they  might 
otherwise  rule.  As  the  1969  report  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army 
notes: 

The  deterrent  effect  of  sentences  Is  an  Im- 
portent  aspect  of  the  mlUtary  Jvistloe  system, 
and  this  effect  is  lessened  or  lost  If  the  reso- 
lution of  crucial  points  of  law  Is  long  de- 
layed. Undue  delay  In  the  final  disposition  of 
criminal  matters  Is  harmful  to  any  Judicial 
system;  In  the  military,  undue  delay  not  only 
breeds  contempt  for  the  system,  but  may 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  morale  and 
discipline.'*' 

In  addition,  the  continuity  of  a  court 
composed  of  only  three  Judges  is  con- 
stantly In  jeopardy. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army  has  indicated  that — 

One  recurring  and  increasing  problem 
within  the  Army  is  the  disposition  of  numer- 
ous absence  offenses  .  .  .'^ 

And  the  Special  Civilian  Committee  for 
the  Study  of  the  U.S.  Army  Confinement 
System  has  argued  that  since  85  to  90 
percent  of  those  men  confined  by  the 
military  are  absence  offenders,  "the  crux 
of  the  confinement  problem— lies  in  a 
determination  of  how  to  deal  with  de- 
serters and  absentees,  speed  up  action 
on  their  cases  and  reduce  the  number 
confined  In  stockades.'"* 

Many  of  those  who  are  ultimately 
charged  with  absence  offenses  were  not 
suitable  for  military  ser\ice  In  the  first 
Instance.  Others  are  unable  to  cope  with 
military  discipline  once  they  are  Inducted 
into  the  armed  services.  This  problem  is 
currently  under  consideration  by  the 
Army  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
provides  that  no  serviceman  may  be  tried 
for  the  same  act  both  by  court-martial 
and  in  a  Federal  court,  regardless  of 
which  trial  occurs  first.  However,  the 
code  does  not  prevent  a  serviceman  from 
being  tried  for  the  same  act  in  both  mili- 
tary and  State  courts,  thus  leaving  open 
the  possibility  of  equally  severe  double 
Jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  the  defects  in  our  sys- 
tem of  military  justice  which  I  have  out- 
lined briefly  are  not  minor  problems. 
They  pose  fundamental  questions  of  jus- 
fee  and  equity.  The  solutions  to  these 
problems  are  not  easy,  but  we  must  face 


up  to  them.  I,  therefore.  Intend  to  pro- 
pose legislation  which  will  correct  the 
defects  which  I  have  discussed,  and  I 
would  like  to  indicate  the  major  provi- 
sions which  this  legislation  will  contain. 

First.  The  crucial  functions  performed 
by  defense  and  prosecuting  attor^ys 
would  be  divorced  from  the  control  ofitae 
accused  Individual's  commanding  officer 
and  the  performance  of  these  functions 
would  be  vested  in  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent command.  This  proposal,  if  im- 
plemented, will  complement  those  re- 
forms enacted  in  1968  which  placed  mili- 
tary Judges  in  a  sepsu-ate  command. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
TYDtNcs) ,  has  proposed  placing  defense 
attorneys  in  a  separate  command  to- 
gether with  military  judges  and  other 
court  personnel.  I  believe  that  the  prose- 
cutorial function  should  be  independent 
of  the  convening  authority.  Accordingly, 
my  proposal  will  establish  an  independ- 
ent trial  command  composed  of  four  di- 
visions: Judicial,  defense  counsel,  prose- 
cutorial, and  court  reporter  and  ad- 
ministrative. 

The  establishment  of  this  independent 
command  will  eliminate  any  pressure 
which  could  possibly  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  defense  counsel  and  will  prevent  the 
convening  authority  from  infiuencing  the 
outcome  of  a  court-martial  through  the 
power  to  select  defense  coimsel  or  in  any 
other  manner.  Indeed,  the  office  of  "con- 
vening authority"  as  we  know  it  will  be 
abolished.  In  ad^ion,  the  proposal  will 
do  much  to  prefcltlde  the  institution  of 
charges  for  what  may  appear  to  be  arbi- 
trary reasons,  provide  for  the  efficient  al- 
location of  prosecutorial  resources,  and 
insure  the  professional  drafting  and 
processing  of  formal  charges. 

The  establishment  of  this  separate 
command  will  not  jeopardize  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline.  Any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  including  tlie  commander, 
will  be  empowered  to  refer  charges  to  the 
command  for  possible  prosecution.  In  ad- 
dition, the  commander  will  retain  the 
nonjudicial  punishment  powers  granted 
to  him  by  article  15.  Thus,  the  com- 
mander win  be  empowered  to  purdsh 
minor  breaches  of  discipline  by  means 
of  the  power  he  new  possesses,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  refer  more  serious  offenses 
to  the  trial  command  for  prosecution. 

Second.  When  a  man  is  accused  of  a 
crime,  all  of  the  ptower  and  resources  at 
the  command  of  the  State  are  brought  to 
bear  against  him  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  liberty  against  his  will. 
To  prevent  the  State  from  using  the  re- 
sources at  its  disposal  unjustly,  signifi- 
cant control  over  the  accusatory  process 
and  the  trial  proceedings  is  granted  to 
independent  and  impartial  judges. 

Although  the  Militar>-  Justice  Act  of 
1968  created  an  independent  military  ju- 
diciary, military  judges  lack  many  of  the 
powers  which  are  necessary  if  they  are  to 
j)lay  a  significant  role  in  the  military 
Justice  process.  Accordingly,  my  proposed 
legislation  would  grant  to  militarj-  Judges 
at  the  trial  level  the  power  to  issue  all 
writs  necessarj-  or  appropriate  In  aid  of 
their  Jurisdiction  as  provided  in  the 
All  Writs  Act."  Military  judges  would 
also  be  given  the  same  contempt  power  as 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Moreover,  in  the  civilian  Justice  sys- 
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tern,  the  power  to  authorize  searches  and 
to  issue  arrest  warrants  Is  vested  in  an  in- 
dependent magistrate.  In  order  to  make 
the  military  system  conform  to  the  civil- 
ian process,  my  proposed  legislation 
would  vest  the  power  to  issue  search-and- 
arrest  warrants  in  the  military  judges. 
The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  made 
a  similar  recommendation.* 

Third.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
extend  to  servicemen  certain  basic  rights 
now  accorded  their  civilian  counterparts. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
would  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  member  of  the  defense 
counsel  division  of  the  independent  trial 
command  established  by  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  legislation  upon 
request  immediately  following  arrest. 
Procedurally,  this  will  be  accomplished 
at  a  formal  presentment  following  arrest 
similar  to  the  presentment  required  by 
rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

The  subpena  power — the  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documents — is  made  avail- 
able to  civilian  defendants  through  an 
impartial  third  party,  the  trial  judge.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  State  from  present- 
ing only  the  evidence  most  favorable  to 
its  attempt  to  prove  the  gruUt  of  those  It 
accuses  of  the  commission  of  a  crime.  To 
accord  accused  servicemen  the  same 
protection,  the  legislation  would  transfer 
the  subpena  power  from  the  trial  coun- 
sel— the  prosecutor — where  it  now  re- 
sides, to  military  trial  judges.  The  re- 
quirement that  expected  testimony  be 
revealed  in  advance  will  thus  be  al)©!- 
ished.  This  provision  would  eliminate 
even  the  appearance  that  the  prosecutor 
could  abuse  the  subpena  power  by  limit- 
ing the  ability  of  the  accused  effectively 
to  present  his  defense. 

The  complete  protection  accorded  ci- 
vilians by  the  prohibition  against  plac- 
ing an  individual  In  double  jeopardy 
would  be  extended  to  servicemen  by  pro- 
hibiting trial  by  court-martial  after  trial 
in  a  State  court  for  the  same  act,  and  vice 
versa.  - 

Preliminary  hearings,  in  lieu  of  the 
current  article  32  procedures,  will  be  held 
before  military  judges  who  will  judicially 
determine  probable  cause  to  prosecute, 
set  the  military  equivalent  of  bail,  and 
have  the  power  to  summarily  dismiss 
legally  or  factually  insuflBcient  charges. 
These  heaiings  will  be  held  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  presentment. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  empower 
military  defense  attorneys  to  seek  collat- 
eral relief  for  their  clients  in  Federal 
courts  when  appropriate,  and  would 
^hereby  make  the  availability  of  this  form 
of  relief  independent  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  accused  serviceman  by  civil- 
ian counsel.  ' 

Fourth.  Accused  servicemen  should  be 
granted  a  ricrht  to  a  trial  by  jury  which 
closely  approximates  the  similar  right 
accorded  his  civilian  counterpart.  The 
right  to  trial  by  individuals  selected  at 
random,  some  of  whom  may  possess  at- 
titudes and  prior  experiences  similar  to 
those  of  the  accused,  is  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  American  jurisprudence.  Yet  the 
UCMJ  requires  that  at  least  two-thirds 
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of  the  members  of  special  and  general 
courts-martial  must  be  officers — al- 
though the  vast  majority  of  defendants 
are  enlisted  mm.  And  the  commanding 
officer  retain.?  the  i)ower  to  select  those 
who  will  serve.  These  provisions  conflict 
with  our  modern  sense  of  fair  trial  by 
juiT. 

The  Senator  from  Maryiand  (Mr. 
TvDiNGS>,  has  proposed  that  for  general 
courts-martial  we  should  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers be  officers  and  establish  a  system  of 
random  selection  of  courts-martial 
members  from  availability  rosters  pre- 
pared by  the  commander.  I  support  this 
reform,  but  I  believe  it  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  special  as  well  as  gen- 
eral comti-martial.  Special  cuurts-mar- 
tial  outnumber  general  courts-martial  by 
more  than  20  to  1.  and  they  can  give 
such  serious — and  pennanent— punish- 
ment as  bad  conduct  discharges.  Fur- 
thermore. I  believe  that  the  random  se- 
lection should  be  made  from  among  all 
members  of  the  command  in  a  maimer 
similar  to  the  selection  process  followed 
in  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

Given  the  facts  that  a  high  percentage 
of  enlisted  men  possess  a  high  school 
education  and  that  a  substantial  minor- 
ity are  college-educated — over  15  percent 
of  those  men  who  enlisted  last  year  were 
college  graduates  " — there  should  be  lit- 
tle fear  that  the  inclusion  of  enlisted  men 
as  members  of  courts-martial  will  result 
in  the  inclusion  of  men  unqualified  to 
serve  as  jurors.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  members  will  be  selected  at  random 
will  ensure  that  the  members  of  the 
courts-martial  will  reflect  the  different 
experiences  and  attitudes  possessed  by 
the  various  members  of  the  community. 
Today's  soldiers  are  part  of  a  different 
kind  of  army,  much  of  it  engaged  in  a 
far  different  kind  of  conflict  than  we 
knew  a  generation  a^o.  If  they  are  to  be 
tried  for  military  crimes — and  without 
in  any  way  suggesting  that  the  guilty  be 
excused — they  have  the  right  to  be 
judged  by  those  fully  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  army  we  have,  the  kind  of  war 
It  is  fighting. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  make  the  mili- 
tary system  of  selecting  courts-martial 
members  conform  more  closely  to  the 
civilian  jury  selection  system,  the  num- 
ber of  i^eremptory  challenges  would  be 
increased  to  three  per  side — and  per  ac- 
cused in  a  joint  trial — in  a  special 
court-martial  empowered  to  adjudge  a 
bad  conduct  discharge  and  six  per  side 
in  a  general  court-martial — 10  per  side 
in  a  capital  case.  The  number  of  peremp- 
torj-  challenges  in  a  special  court-mar- 
tial not  empowered  to  adjudge  a  bad 
conduct  discharge  will  remain  at  one 
per  side. 

Fifth.  The  ;xiwer  to  confine  a  citizen 
against  his  will  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
significant  rwwers  possessed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  power  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised only  under  the  most  stringent 
conditions  and  only  pursuant  to  the  most 
rational  and  enlightened  procedures.  Ac- 
cordingly my  proposed  legislation  would 
contain  a  nimiber  of  provisions  designed 
to  modernize  military  confinement  and 
sentencing  procedures  and  policies. 

The  power  to  decide  whether  an  ac- 
cused serviceman  should  be  subject  to 


pretrial  confinement  and  to  defer  sen- 
tence to  confinement  pending  appeal 
would  be  transferred  from  commanding 
officers  to  the  military  judges.  An  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  release,  which 
would  seem  to  present  no  threat  to  mili- 
tary discipline  and  which  would  enable 
the  accused  to  perform  military  duties 
and  to  utilize  tlie  time  to  prepare  his 
defense,  would  also  be  established.  The 
judge's  rulings  would  be  appealable  as 
iirterlocutory  matters  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Military  Review.  Tlie  bill  will  provide 
that  if  the  militarj'  judge  decides  to  con- 
fine the  acctised  prior  to  trial  or  pending 
appeal,  the  accused,  like  nonmilitary 
Federal  criminal  defendants,  would  be 
entitled  to  full  credit  toward  any  sen- 
tence eventually  imposed. 

The  power  of  the  convening  authority 
to  review  sentences  would  be  eliminated 
and  the  sentencing  power,  including  the 
power  to  issue  suspended  sentences, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  military 
judges  in  all  noncapital  cases.  This  would 
place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  in  a  position  to  develop  the  expertise 
required,  in  the  words  of  the  Army  Judge 
Advocate  General,  to  "strike  a  reason- 
able balance  between  the  frequently 
competing  factors  of  deterrence  and  re- 
habilitation." *  Moreover,  it  would  bring 
military  jiistice  procedures  into  accord 
with  Federal  practice  and  the  practice  In 
the  large  majority  of  State  courts. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  also  con- 
tain provisions  designed  to  permit  all 
those  confined — including  those  awaiting 
trial  or  appeal — to  participate  in  work. 
exercise,  and  rehabilitation  programs 
wherever  adequate  facilities  are  avail- 
able. 

Finally,  the  committee  composed  of 
the  judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  the  Judge  Advocates  General  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation— representing  the  Coast  Guard — 
established  by  article  67(g)  of  th&UCMJ 
would  be  directed  to  study  and  suggest 
revisions  in  the  current  table  of  maxi- 
mum punishments.  This  study  should  be 
conducted  with  a  view  toward  identifying 
and  correcting  apparent  inequities  and 
establL'ihing.  if  possible,  subcategories 
based  upon  differences  in  elements  of 
culpability.  The  study  should  also  include 
an  examination  of  the  advisability  of  re- 
taining the  President's  power  to  alter  or 
suspend  the  table  of  maximum  punish- 
ments as  to  particular  geographical  areas 
or  to  suspend  the  table  for  particular 
crimes.  The  committee  would  be  directed 
to  report  to  Congress  within  1-  year  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Sixth.  A  somewhat  antiquated  appel- 
late process  creates  unnecessarj'  delays 
and  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
and  other  officials  involved  in  the  proc- 
essing of  appeals.  My  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  improve  this  situation  In  sev- 
eral ways. 

It  would,  as  noted  above,  eliminate  re- 
view by  the  convening  authority. 

Furthermore,  articles  69  and  73  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  wotild 
be  amended  to  allow  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  each  service  to  delegate  to  his 
flag  officer  or  general  officer  designee  the 
power  to  review  the  findings  and  the  sen- 


tence of  a  court-marUal  not  reviewed  by 
the  Court  of  Military  Review.  The  re- 
viewing officer  would  be  empowered  to 
grant  a  new  trial  upon  petition  of  the 
accused  In  any  court-martial  case." 

In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie 
United  States  would  be  empowered  to  Is- 
sue writs  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of 
MUitary  Appeals.  The  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  is  the  highest  court  In  the  mUl- 
tary  justice  system  and  its  decisions  often 
involve  important  questions  of  individual 
constitutional  rights.  The  ultimate  res- 
olution of  these  Important  questions  of 
constitutional  law  ought  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  court  which  Is,  In  aU 
other  cases,  considered  to  be  the  final 
arbiter  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Since  the  Court  of  MUitary  Review 
may  be  composed  In  part  of  civilians  and 
since  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  is, 
by  law,  composed  only  of  civilians,  re- 
view of  military  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  create  no  fear  of 
granting  the  power  of  review  to  civilians 
outside  of  the  military  system. 

Finally,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  of  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous caseload  it  now  bears  and  to 
provide  for  continuity,  the  legislation 
would  increase  the  number  of  judges  who 
sit  on  this  court  to  nine  and  will  empower 
the  court  to  sit  in  panels  of  three  judges 
each.  This  will  triple  the  time  available 
for  the  court  to  deal  with  its  heavy  work- 
load with  no  great  Increase  In  cost. 

Seventh.  There  are  four  other  aspects 
of  the  military  jtistice  system  which 
should  perhaps  be  modified.  Rather  than 
delay  those  reforms  which  can  and 
should  be  enacted  immediately,  the 
legislation  would  direct  the  committee 
created  by  article  67fg)  of  the  UMCJ  and 
composed  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  the  Judge  Advocates 
General  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
General  Coimsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  study  these  problems 
and  to  recommend  solutions  within  1  year 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  act. 
Specifically,  the  committee  would  be  di- 
rected to  study:  First,  the  possibility  of 
eliminating  summar:'  courts-martial ; 
second,  the  desirability  of  transferring 
jurisdiction  over  some  absence  offenders 
to  the  Federal  courts";  Third,  methods 
other  than  those  I  have  outlined  of  elim- 
inating delays  In  the  appellate  process; 
and,  fourth,  methods  of  handling  prison- 
ers who  complete  the  service  of  sentence 
to  confinement  prior  to  the  completion 
of  appellate  review. 

Mr.  President,  some  critics  of  the  mili- 
tary justice  system  so  distrust  the  mili- 
tary's capability  in  this  area  that  they 
would  abolish  or  virtually  abolish  the 
power  of  the  .services  to  punish  civilian- 
type  felonies  In  time  of  peace.  I  have 
made  the  proposals  which  I  have  outlined 
above  in  the  belief  that  the  time  for  such 
drastic  surgery  has  not  yet  arrived.  The 
Special  Civilian  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Confinement  System 
has  estimated  that  of  the  prisoners 
placed  in  confinement  by  the  military, 
at  least  85  percent  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  90  percent  are  men  who  have  either 
absented  themselves  without  leave  or  de- 
serted." Another  3  to  5  percent  are  im- 


prisoned for  other  "military"  type  of- 
fenses, such  as  disrespect  of  a  superior 
officer,  failure  to  obey  a  lawful  order,  and 
breaking  restriction."  WhUe  these  figures 
do  not  include  the  ntmaiber  of  men  tried 
and  acquitted  or  tried  and  not  sentenced 
to  confinement,  it  does  appear  that  the 
total  niunber  of  men  who  are  processed 
by  the  military  justice  system  for  "civil- 
ian" offenses  is  very  small.  I  believe  that 
these  men  would  be  adequately  protected 
if  the  reforms  I  have  suggested  were  to  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  MUitary  Appeals  have  decided 
that  court-martial  Jurisdiction  does  not 
extend  to  civilian  dependents  or  employ- 
ees abroad  in  time  of  peace,  whether  they 
are  accused  of  capital  or  noncapital  of- 
fenses. In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  court-martial  Jurisdic- 
tion extends  only  to  those  individuals 
who  are  members  of  the  armed  services 
both  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
offense  and  at  the  time  of  trial.  FinaUy, 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  recent  case  of 
O'Callahan  against  Parker,"  has  decided 
that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  can 
be  court-martialed  for  "service-con- 
nected" crimes  only.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
that  the  O'Callahan  case  will  be  clarified 
shortly  by  Relford  against  Comman- 
dant," now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
with  the  hope  of  enactment  of  significant 
reforms,  I  ric  not  believe  that  further 
curtaUment  of  court-martial  Jurisdiction 
over  civUian-type  offenses  Is  appropriate 
at  this  time. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  reform  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  enactment 
of  the  MUitary  Justice  Act  of  1968  clearly 
restated  in  an  improvement  of  our  system 
of  mUitary  justice.  Experience  has  al- 
ready revealed,  however,  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  important  legislation  did 
not  sufflcientiy  reduce  the  effects  of  com- 
mand influence  and  other  problems  of 
fundamental  fairness,  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  guaranteeing  to  our  men  in  uni- 
form the  same  rights  and  safeguards 
provided  their  civilian  counterparts. 
Greater  reform  is  urgenUy  required. 

MUitary  commanders  should  not  be 
concerned  that  the  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  justice  created  by  my  proposed 
legislation  wUl  serve  to  undercut  the 
discipline  which  we  aU  recognize  as  nec- 
essary to  an  effective  Armed  Force.  In- 
deed, experience  has  taught  us  that  in- 
equitable laws  spawn  disrespect  for  the 
law.  and  disrespect  in  turn  eventually 
leads  to  disobedience.  Moreover,  for  rel- 
atively minor  matters — matters  of  "dis- 
cipline" rather  than  criminal  law — the 
commander  wiU  retain  the  weU-estab- 
lished  powers  of  non- judicial  punish- 
ment granted  to  him  by  article  15  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  MUitary  Justice. 

My  proposals  wUl  not.  I  believe,  greaUy 
increase  manpower  requirements  beyond 
the  increases  which  have  already  oc- 
curred in  order  to  implement  the  MUi- 
tary Justice  Act  of  1968.  Rather.  I  believe 
that  they  will  enable  the  Armed  Forces 
to  utUize  present  legally  trained  person- 
nel more  efficiently  and  effectively. 
Moreover,  any  desirable  Increase  in  per- 
sonnel could  be  met  by  the  enactment  of 
legislation  designed  to  improve  the  re- 


tention rate  of  experienced  legal  officers. 
On  December  2,  1969,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  4296,  providing  for  professional  pay 
for  Judge  advocates.  This  bUl  and  its 
covmterpart,  S.  2674,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawau  (Mr.  Inouyb),  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Anned 
Services  Committee.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  by  the  Senate  would  do 
much  to  solve  the  retention  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation which  I  shaU  Introduce,  embody- 
ing the  proposals  that  I  have  mentioned 
here  today,  wUl  help  create  a  better  sys- 
tem of  mUitary  justice,  a  system  which 
wUl  not  only  bear  scrutiny  but  which  wUl 
invite  admiration.  As  Gen.  Samuel  T. 
AnseU,  the  then  acting  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army  said  over  50  years 
ago: 

(The  Army  as)  ...  an  mstltutlon  has  got 
to  be  based  on  justice,  and  It  has  got  to  do 
justice  If  It  Is  going  to  survive,  and  If  It  U 
going  to  merit  the  confidence  and  approval 
of  the  American  people. •» 

The  shorteomings  I  have  discussed 
must  be  remedied,  and  they  must  be 
remedied  now.  We  ask  our  young  men  by 
the  millions  to  give  their  time  and  their 
energies  to  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense. And  we  have  asked  them  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  to  give  their  lives  on 
oiu:  behalf.  I  believe  we  can  delay  no 
longer  in  giving  these  men  a  first-class 
system  of  military  justice. 
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Summary  of  PROPOsrD  Mn.rrARY  Justice 

Retorms 
The  proposed  legislation  would ; 

(1)  Establish  an  Independent  trial  com- 
mand composed  of  four  divisions:  defense, 
prosecutorial.  Judicial  and  court  reporter  and 
administrative,  thereby  removing  defense  and 
prosecuting  attorneys  from  the  control  of  the 
tkccused's  commanding  officer. 

(2)  Grant  a  number  of  Important  powers 
to  military  Judges: 

(a)  the  pKJwer  to  "Issue  all  writs  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  aid  of  .  .  ."  their  Jurisdic- 
tion as  provided  in  the  "All  Writs"  Act  now 
applicable  torfll  Federal  Judges; 

(b)  the  s£i^e  contempt  power  as  Is  now 
possessed  by  the  Federal  Judiciary  and 

(c)  the  power  to  authorize  searches  and 
Issue  arrest  warrants,  a  power  now  available 
only  to  the  commanding  officer. 

(3)  Extend  to  servicemen  certain  basic 
rights  now  accorded  their  civilian  counter- 
parts: 

^a)  the  right  to  appointment  of  an  In- 
dependent defense  counsel  upon  request  im- 
mediately following  arrest  at  a  formal  pre- 
sentment similar  to  the  presentment  re- 
quired by  Rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure; 

(b)  the  right  to  obtain  subpoenas  from  an 
Independent  military  Judge,  rather  than  from 
the  prosecutor  who  now  holds  sole  power  to 
Issue  subpoenas: 

(c>  the  right  to  protection  against  trial  by 
court-martial  after  trial  In  a  State  court  for 
the  same  act.  and  vice-versa;  and 

(d)  the  right  of  military  defense  attorneys 
to  seek  collateral  relief  for  their  clients  in 
PedenU  courts  when  appropriate,  relief  cur- 
rently available  only  If  the  accused  service- 
man has  civilian  counsel. 


(4)  Establish  a  system  of  random  selection 
for  members  of  special  and  general  courts- 
martial,  and  abolish  the  requirement  that 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  such  courts- 
martial  must  be  officers. 

(5)  Modernize  military  confinement  and 
sentencing  procedures  and  policies  by: 

(a)  transferring  from  the  commanding 
officers  to  independent  military  Judges  the 
power  to  release  an  accused  serviceman  pend- 
ing trial  or  pending  appeal; 

(b)  granting  complete  credit  for  pretrial 
confinement  towards  any  ultimate  sentence; 

(c)  eliminating  the  power  of  the  conven- 
ing authority  to  review  sentences  and  find- 
ings, a  procedure  that  has  become.  In  many 
cases,  a  time-consuming  formality; 

(d)  transferring  the  sentencing  power,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  suspend  sentences,  from 
the  members  of  the  court  (the  "Jury")  to  the 
military  Judges  in  all  non-capital  cases, 
thereby  placing  this  power  !n  the  hands  of 
men  who  can  develop  the  requisite  ezpertls«; 
and 

(e)  permitting  all  confined  servicemen — 
Including  those  awaiting  trial  or  appeal — to 
participate  In  work,  exercise  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  wherever  adequate  facilities 
are  available;  and 

(f)  directing  an  existing  code  review  com- 
mittee to  study  and  suggest  revisions  In  the 
current  tAble  of  maximum  punishments. 

(6)  Modernize  the  appellate  process  to 
eliminate  delay  and  excessive  workloads,  by: 

(a)  permitting  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  each  service  to  delegate  certain  review 
powers  to  his  flag  officer  or  general  officer 
designee; 

(b)  empowering  the  Supreme  Court  to  Is- 
sue writs  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals;  and 

(c^  enlarging  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
from  three  to  nine  Judges  and  authorizing 
it  to  sit  In  panels  of  three  Judges  each. 

(7)  Direct  the  existing  Code  review  com- 
mittee to  study  and,  within  one  year,  to  rec- 
onunend  solutions  in  four  additional  areas: 

(a)  the  possibility  of  eliminating  all  sum- 
mary courts-martlai; 

(b)  the  deslrabilltv  of  transferring  Juris- 
diction over  some  absence  offenses  to  the 
Federal  courts; 

(c)  additional  methods  of  eliminating  de- 
lays in  the  appellate  process;  and 

(d)  means  of  dealing  with  prisoners  who 
complete  the  service  of  their  sentence  to 
confinement  prior  to  the  completion  of  ap- 
pelate review. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OBSERVANCE 
BY  EXPLORER  POST  36.  SHERMAN. 
TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  will  be  exhibiting  their 
patriotism  this  July  4  in  the  various  ap- 
propriate ways  in  which  they  chose  to  do 
so.  There  will  also  be  those  who  will  deem 
It  more  appropriate  to  go  to  the  beach 
or  on  a  picnic  than  to  attend  a  patriotic 
celebration.  These  citizen.^;,  of  course,  are 
not  necessarily  less  patriotic  than  others, 
but  I  mention  this  fact  to  show  that 
Americans  will  observe  their  Independ- 
ence Day  in  many  and  varied  ways. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
organization  in  Texas ^who  will  be  mark- 
ing the  occasion  by  expending  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  energy  simply  to 
show  their  love  for  America.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Explorer  Post  36  in  Sherman. 
Tex.,  whose  members  are  now  on  a  260- 
mile  hike  to  the  Texas  capitol  in  Austin. 
The  Explorers  will  carry  with  them  an 
American  flag  which  will  fly  over  the 
Texas  capitol  upon  their  arrival. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper article  telling  of  this  dedication  be 


printed  in  the  Record.  Tlie  article  is  by 
Ron  Wolfe  and  was  published  recently  in 
the  Sherman  Democrat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Explorer  Scotrrs  Btn  Trek  to  State 

CAPrroL 

(By  Ron  Wolfe) 

Since  Flag  Day  last  Sunday,  a  United 
States  flag  has  been  flying  continuously  above 
Explorer  Post  36  at  402  W.  Wilson  In  Sher- 
man, Illuminated  at  night  by  spotlights.  And 
since  February,  ten  high-school-age  post 
members  and  their  advisor  have  been  hiking 
every  weekend  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
hard  week-long  march.  And  since  May,  mem- 
bers of  the  Sherman  Junior  Chamber  oi 
Commerce  have  been  working  to  make  the 
trip  a  little  easier. 

And  the  real  effort  Is  yet  to  come.  Next 
Saturday  morning,  the  flag  will  be  taken 
down,  folded  carefully  and  the  Explorers  will 
be  oS  on  foot  to  Austin. 

Their  plan,  according  to  post  advisor 
Marlon  H.  Sampsell,  la  to  hike  about  20  miles 
a  day,  arriving  In  Austin  on  July  4.  There 
they  will  carry  the  American  flag  and  a  Texas 
flag  to  the  Texas  State  Capitol  and  raise 
them  above  the  building  In  a  public  cere- 
mony. 

The  post  stated  its  mission  In  a  letter  to 
Texas  Governor  Preston  J.  Smith.  The  letter 
said.  In  part:  "Some  time  ago  we  had  an 
Impossible  dream — to  show  our  love  for 
America  by  walking  from  Sherman  to  Austin 
carrying  the  flags  of  our  state  and  nation. 
Now  this  dream  Is  about  to  become  a  reality. 
We  believe  that  jrou  will  share  our  enthusi- 
asm for  this  undertaking  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  approve  of  our  way  of  celebrating 
Independence  Day." 

Governor  Smith  replied:  "Tour  project, 
even  though  you  describe  It  as  'Impossible,' 
Is  one  worthy  of  the  tradition  of  our  great 
nation." 

The  governor  added  that  a  previous  com- 
mitment will  prevent  him  from  being  present 
for  the  flag-raising  ceremony.  But  he  wrote, 
"I  am  going  to  check  into  this  and  make 
sure  an  appropriate  official  will  be  here  to 
receive  the  flag." 

Overnight  stops  during  the  hike  vrtll  be 
made  in  McKinnay,  Waxahachle,  Hlllsboro. 
Waco.  Temple,  Georgetown  and  Austin.  At 
each  stopping  place,  accommodations  for  the 
Explorers  will  be  made  by  local  Jaycees.  The 
Sherman  Jaycees.  directed  by  member  John 
Andrews,  have  corresponded  with  members 
in  other  towns  to  arrange  lodging  and  meals 
along  the  way. 

"We're  behind  these  boys  100  percent."  An- 
drews said. 

Parents  of  the  boys  will  Join  the  expedition 
m  cars.  Sampeell  said,  and  will  carry  equip- 
ment. The  Explorers  will  ride  through  towns, 
cities  and  other  areas  where  walking  would 
be  awkward  or  dangerous.  They  will  follow 
the  highway  but  stay  a  safe  distance  to  one 
side  of  It. 

"The  boys  decided  on  this  project  them- 
selves," Sampsell  said.  "At  first,  I  didn't 
think  we  could  do  It.  But  they  were  deter- 
mined, so  I  said,  'Sell  me  on  your  Idea.' 
They  came  back  with  plans  and  charts  show- 
ing how  It  could  be  done.  Prom  there.  It  Just 
snowballed.  The  Jaycees  and  everyone  else 
have  been  wonderful  to  us." 

The  American  flag  being  carried  to  Atistln 
was  used  in  a  military  burial  service  for  the 
grandfather  of  post  member  Larry  Walton. 
Permission  to  fly  the  flag  continuously  was 
granted  in  a  telegram  from  L.  Nelderlehner, 
acting  general  counsel  on  behalf  of  President 
Nixon. 

Members  of  Explorer  Post  38  who  will  be 
making  the  hike  are  BUI  Henderson,  presi- 
dent, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tllbert  Henderson; 
Steven  Melton,  vice-president,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Melton;   Woody  Woodrow,  secre- 


tary-treasurer, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Woodrow;  Mark  Clayton,  newspaper  editor, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Clayton;  Danny 
Cox,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Cox;  Mike 
Emory,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Emory; 
Robert  Frelse,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Frelse:  Chris  Hall,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde 
L.  Hall;  Mike  Parker,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Parker  Jr.  and  Larry  Walton,  son  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Walton. 

Post  members  will  return  from  Austin  by 
car  Sunday.  They  are  sponsored  by  Burling- 
ton Industries,  Inc.  of  Sherman. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ADDRESS^OIVEN  BY 
THOMAS  SPRATT  IH,  pF  COLUM- 
BIA, S.C.  ) 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
our  long  hours  of  concern  with  the  mun- 
dane tasks  of  living  in  treacherous  times, 
we  often  lack  the  idealism  which  would 
serve  to  uplift  oiu:  struggles  and  add 
strength  of  purpose  to  our  efforts  to 
create  a  better  world.  For  broader  vi- 
sion and  greater  idealism  perhaps  we 
should  listen  more  to  the  many  young 
people  that  have  such  great  faith  and 
hope  for  our  Nation  and  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Too  often  the  image  we  have  of  our 
young  people  is  one  of  violent  dissent 
and  nihilistic  dissatisfaction.  But  I  have 
too  much  faith  in  these  young  adults 
to  believe  that  is  the  true  picture.  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  there- 
fore, that  I  read  a  speech  the  other  day 
by  the  president  of  the  graduation  class 
of  Dentsville  High  School.  Columbia, 
S.C,  Mr.  Thomas  Spratt  HI.  Tom  is  a 
fine  student  and  an  outstanding  leader 
in  his  high  school  and  in  his  speech  he 
reminded  us  all  that  the  challenge  of 
America  is : 

A  challenge  to  all  generations  that  we 
cannot  take  our  heritage  for  granted;  for 
all  of  us,  young  and  old  alike,  must  be  con- 
stantly vigilant  to  the  principles  which  make 
our  nation  great. 

I  believe  the  type  of  faith  and  ideals 
that  Tom  Spratt  exhibits  in  his  speech 
would  be  a  benefit  to  us  all  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Class  Address  Given  bt  Thomas 
Benjamin  Spratt,  III 

Mr.  Havird,  Mr.  Gardner,  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  School  District  No.  2. 
Faculty  Members  of  Dentsville  High  School, 
Honored  Guests,  Fellow  Students.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  This  graduation  txercise  has  a 
special  significance.  Tonight  my  fellow  class- 
mates and  I  win  be  the  last  students  who 
will  wear  these  red  and  white  caps  and  gowns 
at  Dentsville  High  School.  As  you  know, 
Dentsville  will  be  replaced  next  faU  by  Spring 
Valley  High.  We  look  at  these  changes  with 
more  than  Just  mixed  emotions.  On  the  one 
hand,  this  Is  the  price  for  progress.  I  speak 
for  all  of  our  class  when  I  say  that  our  best 
wishes  for  success  go  to  this  new  Institution, 
and  especially  to  the  Viking  athletic  teams. 

But,  It  Is  not  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow 
that  we  watch  Dentsville  High  School,  our 
Alma  Mater,  closing  Its  doors,  never  to  open 
again  under  that  name. 

If  I  may  depart  from  the  customary  grad- 
uation day  practice  for  a  few  moments,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  a  matter 
which  strikes  me  as  being  especially  signifi- 


cant today.  Each  of  us  has  sung  the  National 
Anthem  on  many  occasions  . . .  probably  most 
often  at  the  beginning  of  a  sports  event.  Its 
words  ...  In  this  context  ...  are  often  wasted 
on  us,  because  we  are  anxious  to  get  on  with 
the  game.  But  I  wonder  how  many  of  us 
realize  that  the  National  Anthem  is  not  so 
much  a  statement  as  it  is  a  question.  The 
final  passage,  for  example.  Is  in  Itself  a 
question,  asking  "Oh,  say  does  that  Star 
Spangled  Banner  yet  wave,  o'er  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?"  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  an  accident  that  the  anthem 
ends  m  a  question.  Its  writer  Intended  this 
question  to  be  answered  and  re-answered 
by  each  succeeding  generation  of  Americans. 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  all  generations  that  we 
cannot  take  our  heritage  for  granted;  that 
all  of  us,  young  and  old  alike,  must  be  con- 
stantly vigilant  to  the  principles  which  make 
our  nation  great. 

Tonight,  as  we  separate  ourselves  from 
the  familiar  surroundings  of  high  school,  we 
feel  a  special  concern  about  the  future.  All 
of  us  have  had  warnings  from  parents  and 
those  In  the  other  generations  saying  "In 
my  day,  this  wouldn't  have  happened," 
"When  I  was  In  high  school,  we  didn't  do 
things  that  way."  But  our  generation  is  step- 
ping forward  Into  a  new  and  highly  slgnlfl- 
cant  role  In  the  development  of  our  society, 
the  responsibility.  If  you  will,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  things  that  make  our  country 
great.  There  Is  a  difference  between  "their 
day"  and  "our  day,"  and  I  say  this  with 
the  deepest  affection  for  the  parents  and  the 
others  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
bringing  us  where  we  are  now,  graduation 
night,  after  twelve  long  years  of  work  and 
study. 

Our  generation  Is  faced  with  many  unique 
problems;  problems,  unheard  of  In  past  gener- 
ations, problems  which  relate  only  to  this 
day  and  age.  There  are  those  who  will  say 
that  we  represent  the  newest  recruits  for  the 
Battle  of  the  Generations,  and  that  we  wUl 
be  called  upon  to  continue  the  confronta- 
tions, demonstrations  and  provocations 
which  have  split  our  nation  apart.  There  are 
also  others  who  vrtll  undoubtedly  look  to  us 
to  sustain  the  outdated  Institutions  and 
traditions  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much 
unrest  in  our  nation  today. 
Neither  group  Is  correct. 
Simply  because  we  are  young  does  not  com- 
mit us  to  fighting  our  elders.  Simply  because 
we  are  young  loyal  Americans  does  not  blind 
us  to  the  problems  which  our  nation  faces. 
To  those  who  would  enlist  us  on  the  side 
of  the  political  battles  which  are  splitting 
our  nation,  I  would  suggest  that  we  are  a  new 
generation,  a  generation  which  will  seek  to 
unite,  and  not  split  our  nation  further.  What- 
ever our  Individual  futures  may  bring  .  .  . 
college  .  .  .  military  service  .  .  .  employment, 
our  generation  will  be  called  upon  to  mature 
more  rapidly  than  any  generation  that  has 
preceded  us.  If  we  are  to  respond  to  these 
pressures,  we  must  go  away  from  here  to- 
night with  at  least  an  awareness  of  our  role. 
In  1936,  President  Roosevelt  said.  "This  gen- 
eration of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny."  Twenty-five  years  later.  President 
Kennedy  said,  "the  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans,  born  In 
this  century,  tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by 
a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient 
heritige  and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit 
the  slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to 
which  this  nation  has  always  been  com- 
mitted." 

If  we  look  at  the  world  today  in  this  kind 
of  perspective,  we  see  that  the  words  of  both 
these  great  men  have  special  meaning  for  us; 
for  ours  Is  the  generation  which  now  falls 
heir  to  their  hopes  and  promises. 

We  have  witnessed  In  recent  years  the 
frultlessness  of  violence,  and  the  utter  fail- 
ure of  a  whole  generation  to  either  express 
Itself  or  to  achieve  its  purposes.  Its  only  ac- 
complishments have  been  bitter  distrust  and 


feaj  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  kind  of 
public  alarm  which  retards,  instead  of  en- 
couraging, progress. 

Let  our  generation  be  determined  to  re- 
ject the  appeals  of  those  who  now  claim  to 
speak  for  the  younger  generation.  They  speak 
only  for  themselves.  We  have  become  the 
young  men  and  women  who  must  once  again 
ask,  "Oh  say  does  that  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner yet  wave,  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave?"  And  we  must  answer 
our  own  question. 

Let  this  challenge  be  the  purpose  for  which 
our  generation  now  commits  Its  full  energies 
and  capabilities  In  the  crucial  times  which 
lie  ahead. 

PROPOSED  WILLARD  HOTEL 
TRAJDE.  A  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today's  Issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  contained  an  article  entitled 
"A  Boondoggle." 

This  article  very  properly  raises  ques- 
tions as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal  that 
the  Goverrunent  trade  a  valuable  17- 
acre  tract  located  in  Arlington  for  the 
old  Willard  Hotel  property  in  Washing- 
ton. 

This  is  not  the  proper  way  for  the 
Government  to  dispose  of  or  to  obtain 
possession  of  property. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
editorial  that  such  a  plan  Is  "preposter- 
ous." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Boondoggle  .  .  . 

. . .  says  ovu-  dictionary.  Is  a  "trivial,  useless, 
or  wasteful  acUvlty."  And  that,  It  seems  to 
us,  is  Just  the  word  for  the  effort  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  swap  a  17- 
acre  Federal  tract  In  Arlington  for  the  old 
Willard  Hotel. 

The  federal  government,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  a  few  people  In  the  executive  branch, 
want  to  get  possession  of  the  Willard,  not  to 
restore  this  handsome,  historic  hotel,  but 
to  tear  It  down.  They  want  to  tear  It  down 
to  begin  to  make  room  for  the  so-called 
National  Square,  a  considerable  expanse  of 
pavement,  not  unlike  the  Red  Square  In 
Moscow,  that  Is  thought  by  some  to  be  a 
stUtable  termination  of  the  monumental 
portion  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  the  side 
entrance  of  the  White  House. 

No  one  else  seems  to  want  this  square  very 
much,  least  of  all  Congress,  which  has  re- 
fused to  fund  the  temporary  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  commission  that  proposed  the  square. 
Nor  is  Congrees  very  likely  to  grant  the  now 
unofficial  Pennsylvania  Avenue  planners  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  tear  down  the 
Washington  Hotel,  the  Occidental  Restau- 
rant and  other  healthy  buildings  which  are 
also  in  the  way  of  their  square.  The  square 
builders  would  thus  have  o  negotiate  a  lot 
more  land  trades  and  if  thuy  offer  17  acres  for 
a  hotel  that  has  been  closed  for  two  years, 
there  Is  no  telling  how  much  they  might  offer 
for  one  that  Is  economically  quite  healthy.  A 
piece  of  Yellowstone  Park,  perhaps. 

Nor  can  we  see  any  developers  beating  a 
path  to  that  square  In  their  eagerness  to 
build  the  new  hotels,  "belvederes,"  under- 
ground parking  garages  and  such  around 
It  that  the  square  builders  dream  about. 
Chances  are,  therefore,  that  If  the  govern- 
ment can  Indeed  swing  the  deal,  the  good  old 
Willard  will  be  reduced  to  a  parking  lot  for 
a  long,  long  time.  That  Is  hardly  apt  to  en- 
hance the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Charles  Benenson,  the  present 
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owner  of  the  WUlard.  also  wants  to  t€ar  U 
down.  But  he,  at  least,  would  replace  It  with 
an  office  building  that  would  yield  the  city 
some  lax  revenue  and  that  might,  with  luck, 
even  be  attractive  looking. 

Mr.  Benenson's  appetite  tor  the  17  Arling- 
ton acres,  however,  is  quite  understandable. 
They  are  located  on  the  northwest  side  of 
Route  95,  across  from  the  Navy  Annex  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Pentagon.  He  Is 
willing  to  accept  the  parcel  in  exchange  for 
his  oi'd  hotel  on  condition  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  build  an  office  and  apartment 
house  complex  of  Crystal  City  dimension  on 
it. 

The  land,  however,  once  the  home  of  Navy 
W.WES.  is  currently  zoned  for  "active  or 
passive  recreation  Or  for  scenic  vista."  GSA, 
on  behalf  of  the  squaure  builders,  is  there- 
fore urging  the  Arlington  County  Planning 
Commission  to  rezone  it  for  commercial -office 
use.  for  which,  esthetics  and  ecology  aside. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  unsuitable  since  It 
lacks  water  and  sewer  connections.  Come  to 
thlnJc  of  It.  the  whole  Idea  Is  not  Just  "trivial, 
useless  and  wasteful."  It  is  preposterous. 


NIXON  ADMINISTFIATION'S  EXPAN- 
SION OF  FOOD  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
written  by  Colman  McCarthy,  entitled 
'Hunger:  Yesterday 'r  Crisis,  Today's 
Yawn,"  appeared  In  the  June  29  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post.  A  major  thrust 
of  this  article  Is  an  Impugnatlon  of  the 
motives  and  commitment  of  the  Nixon 
administration  In  its  efforts  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  malnijtritlon  In  the  United 
States. 

After  favorably  comparing  today's  pro- 
grams sold  policies  with  those  of  the 
tT*'o  previous  administrations,  the  article, 
in  a  confusing  reversal  of  tone,  authori- 
tatively quotes  a  Senate  committee  aide 
to  identify  a  "slowdown  In  the  hunger 
fight."  Another  basis  cited  for  defining 
"the  retreat  from  feeding  the  hungr>'" 
was  a  one-sided  version  of  the  testimony 
given  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Richard  Lyng  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs. 

The  unreported  entirety  of  secretary 
Lyng's  testimony  gives  rather  a  different 
Impression  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
administration  In  Its  family  food  pro- 
grams. No  one  In  the  administration  has 
ever  claimed  or  promised  that  hunger 
would  be  eliminated  in  2  years  or  4  years, 
but  significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  first  17  months  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  assure  adequate  nutrition 
for  all  Americans.  Secretarj'  Lyng's  state- 
ment detaUs  recent  progress  in  expand- 
ing the  Department's  food  programs  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mb.  Richard  Ltnc 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee;  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
accomplishments  toward  meeting  the  food 
needs  of  hungry  people.  I  consider  It  a  dra- 
matic record  of  achievement. 

Ten  million  people  In  needy  families  are 
today  benefitting  from  either  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  or  the  Commodity  Distribution 
Program.  At  the  time  of  President  Nixon's 
"Hunger  Message"  to  the  Congress  on  May 
6.  1969,  that  figure  waa  only  6.9  million. 


Except  In  a  handful  of  the  nation's  3,129 
counties  and  Independent  cities,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  family  food  assistance  pro- 
gramLS  is  now  available  or  in  the  final  plan- 
ning stage.  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  440 
counties  In  the  nation  had  no  program  and 
no  plans  for  one. 

Over  the  past  year,  expanded  school  and 
non-school  food  service  programs  have  en- 
abled us  to  reach  some  5  million  needy 
youngsters  dally  with  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  A  year  ago  only  3  million  children 
received  such  free  or  reduced  price  meals. 

That's  a  capsule  of  the  record.  This  morn- 
ing I'd  like  to  review  how  we  achieved  today's 
levels  and  touch  upon  our  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  hard  work,  persistence,  and  coopera- 
tion of  many  people  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  the  Congress, 
and  the  private  sector — all  have  made  pos- 
sible the  progress  I  report  to  you.  A  key  fac- 
tor, too.  is  the  new  agency — the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service — organized  last  summer 
by  Secretary  Hardin  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  This  agency  specializes  and 
concentrates  its  efforts  on  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  food  programs,  and  has 
strengthened  the  local-State-Federal  system 
of  carrying  out  nutrition  activities. 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

The  Pood  Stamp  Program  was  dramatical- 
ly expanded  immediately  following  approval 
in  late  November  of  the  1970  USDA  appro- 
priations. The  amount  of  money  available  to 
the  Department  for  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
was  more  than  doubled.  On  December  2.  we 
announced  the  general  outline  of  the  modi- 
fications and  on  December  18  Secretary 
Hardin  detailed  the  two  major  features: 

(1)  To  give  more  stamps  to  recipients, 
and  (2)  to  lower  purchase  requirements  for 
participation.  The  level  of  stamp  Issuance  Is 
now  $106  per  month  for  a  family  of  four. 
This  amount  varies  by  size  of  family.  At  the 
present  time,  no  more  than  one-third  of  the 
recipient's  total  Income  is  required  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps,  and  most  participants 
need  pay  no  more  than  one-fourth. 

Our  latest  figures — for  May — show  an""  es- 
timated 5  9  million  people  being  served  by 
this  program.  They  received  a  total  of  nearly 
$87  million  in  bonus  coupons  during  May — 
up  from  $24  million  last  December,  prior  to 
introduction  of  the  new  schedules.  That's 
3' 2   times  ,is  much   in  only  5  months. 

NO    PROGRAM    COUNFIES 

We  have  conducted  a  campaign  since  the 
Presldeilt's  message  to  make  family  food  pro- 
grams— either  food  stamps  or  donated  com- 
modities—available m  all  the  440  counties 
which  on  May  6  a  year  ago  had  no  family 
food  assistance  program  nor  plans  for  one.  By 
June  30  that  number  will,  we  think,  be  down 
to  less  than  20.  We  are  making  every  effort 
to  meet  the  President's  goal  to  get  a  food 
program  commitment  for  every  one  of  these 
last  few  counties. 

COMMODITY    DI.STRIDI-'TION    PROGRAM 

Our  Commodity  Distribution  Program  has 
been  improved,  too.  Particlpmtion  in  May 
re.iched  an  estimated  4  million  people  In 
needy  families.  Participants  under  this  pro- 
gram plus  those  receiving  food  stamps,  add 
up  to  nearly  10  million  people  reached  by 
a  family  food  proiicram  las*  month. 

The  commodity  program  has  been 
strengthened,  too.  in  .<;everal  ways.  .\  greater 
variety  Is  available  in  most  distribution  cen- 
ters. New.  specially  enriched  or  fortified  foods 
are  being  offered.  And  the  help  of  a  $15  mil- 
lion allocation  of  USDA  funds  has  enabled 
the  States  to  help  start  new  programs  pnd 
Improve  existing  ones  by  setting  up  addi- 
tional distribution  points,  establishing  bet- 
ter storage  facilities,  eliminating  restrictive 
distribution  policies,  and  making  food  avail- 
able at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  These  Im- 
proved delivery  systems  are  making  it  pos- 


sible for  more  of  the  needy  to  utilize  a 
greater  variety  of  the  23  foods  we  make  avail- 
able than  they  have  in  past  years. 

CHILD    NUTBrriON    PROGRAMS 

The  focus  of  our  child  nutrition  programs 
has  been  reoriented  to  emphasize  feeding 
children  from  p)oor  homes — particularly  those 
who  attend  old,  poorly-equipped  city  schools 
w,ithout  kitchens  or  cafeterias.  The  goal  was 
set  last  December  to  reach  6.6  million  poor 
children  by  Thanksgiving.  Substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  that  goal,  as  I 
earlier  Indicated.  Recent  legislation  will  make 
possible  programs  which  will  produce  further 
Increases. 

The  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  Is  now 
giving  top  priority  to  the  development  of  the 
required  Federal  Regulations  under  P  L.  91- 
248.  In  order  that  all  concerned  individuals 
and  agencies  can  have  equal  opportunity  to 
submit  their  views  on  the  scope  ;ind  content 
of  these  regulations,  we  Intend  to  publish 
them,  first,  as  proposed  regulations.  The  final 
regulations  will  be  Issued  after  considering 
all  comments  and  suggestions  received. 

The  time  for  this  is  short — State  edu- 
cational agencies  need  to  have  mexlmum  lead 
time  In  planning  how  best  to  Implement  the 
new  legislation  In  thousands  of  local  schools. 
Yet,  we  felt  It  to  be  in  the  best  long  range 
Interest  of  children  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  .ill  interested 
groups  '.n  formulating  the  new  regulations. 

QUALITY    OF   PROGRAMS 

While  we  have  concentrated  much  effort 
during  the  past  year  in  getting  i.imily  lood 
programs  Into  the  reluctant  counties,  we 
have  also  devoted  positive  attention  to  mak- 
ing the  programs  more  fully  effective — to 
try  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  poor  in 
each  of  the  nation's  3.129  counties  and  inde- 
pendent cities. 

Thla  Committee  recently  Invited  two  0.8. 
Army  Captains  to  testify  on  the  study  they 
made  last  summer  for  the  President's  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Council.  Their  report  expressed 
concern  about  procedures  for  monitoring  and 
evaluating  local  food  stamp  programs.  We 
share  this  concern,  .ind  the  Department  is 
actively  involved  In  the  review  of  State  and 
local  operations.  PNS  Is  now  monitoring  pro- 
gram operations  in  several  wavs.  These  are: 

Onslte  evaluation  by  field  and  regional  per- 
sonnel. 

Administrative  levieus  of  State  and  local 
operations. 

Investigation.s  of  specific  complaints  re- 
ceived, including  those  Individual  recipients. 

Independent  audits  and  Investig.itions  by 
the  Office  of  the   Inspector   General. 

S{>ecial  studies  and  surveys. 

We  still  have  a  need  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tematic review  and  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness  at  the  local  level.  In  order  to 
Improve  our  field  organization,  a  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  was  employed  last  De- 
cember and  haa  recently  completed  Its  study. 
Included  In  the  recommendations  are  some 
which  emphasize  the  need  to  develop  better 
evaluation  techniques  and  more  effective  use 
of  our  field  organization.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  now  under  Intensive  review  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  proceed.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  changes  which  will  result 
as  we  Implement  the  recommendations  will 
be  a  major  step  forward  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  monitoring  and  evaluation 
system. 

One  of  the  great  needs,  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding food  or  food  stamps  to  needy  people, 
is  to  assist  them  In  using  these  resources 
wisely  and  nutritiously.  We  are  especially 
proud  of  our  DSDA-Cooperatlve  Extension 
Service  nutrition  aides.  More  than  6.800  of 
these  workers,  hired  from  among  the  peo- 
ple they  work  with,  have  served  over  500,000 
needy  families,  throughout  the  land.  The  re- 
sults In  terms  of  Improved  nutrition  and 
household  food  management  have  been  a 
real  and  heart-warming  success. 
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Secretary  Hardin  has  said  that  America 
has  "turned  the  corner"  In  Its  drive  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  and  malnutrition.  We  cannot, 
we  win  not  slow  that  drive,  for  we  all  know 
that  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

We  are  grateful  to  this  Committee  for  your 
continued  Interest  in  ending  poverty  caused 
htmger  and  malnutrition.  We  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 


GREAT  LAKES-ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  legisla- 
tion which  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  has  been  ordered  to  be 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  goes  a  long  way  toward  re- 
versing a  Federal  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  system. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  maritime 
legislation  provides  for  the  first  time 
that  Great  Lakes  ports  will  be  placed  on 
a  par  with  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific 
ports  in  terms  of  the  policy  declaration 
in  section  809  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  which  at  present  states: 

Contracts  under  this  chapter  shall  be  en- 
tered into  so  as  to  equitably  serve,  Insofar 
as  possible,  the  foreign-trade  reqtilrements 
of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  ports  of 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  under  the  new  legislation 
U.S.  flag  operators  in  the  foreign  trade 
on  the  Great  Lakes  would  no  longer  be 
excluded  from  eligibility  for  operating- 
differential  subsidies. 

However,  in  order  to  assure  revitaliza- 
^  tion  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  on  the 

X  Great  Lakes,  careful  consideration  should 

be  given  in  the  administration's  expand- 
ed shipbuilding  program  to  the  design 
of  ships  which  would  be  capable  of  going 
through  the  locks  on  the  seaway. 

In  light  of  these  needs.  I  have  reviewed 
with  interest  the  ship  plans  presented 
In  the  recent  Maritime  Administration 
design  competition.  Of  the  nine  ships 
proposed  by  Bath  Iron  Works  and  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
not  one  meets  the  limitations  of  the  sea- 
way. Lock  restrictions  on  the  seaway 
prevent  the  passage  of  ocean-going  ves- 
sels which  are  oyer  730  feet  in  Itength, 
75  feet  In  beam,  and  25.5  feet  in  draft. 

The  design  closest  to  meeting  these 
specifications  is  the  Kennebec  general 
cargo  model  of  Bath  which  exceeds  sea- 
way lock  dimensions  only  with  respect  to 
draft.  Among  bulk  carrier  designs,  the 
Nomad  multipurpose  bulk  carrier  of 
Newport  News  conforms  to  tlie  overall 
length  requirements  of  the  seaway  but 
has  a  beam  of  12  feet  in  excess  of  and  a 
draft  10  feet  over  seaway  limitations. 
Bulk  carriage  accounts  for  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  overseas  shipments  through 
the  seaway. 

Mr.  President,  the  unveiling  of  these 
'designs  and  their  approval  by  the  Mari- 
time Administrator  have  a  potentially 
Irreversible  effect  on  attempts  to 
strengthen  U.S.  flag  operation  on  the 
seaway  and  Great  Lakes.  These  designs 
are  the  first  and  major  step  in  imple- 
menting President  Nixon's  proposal  for 
the  construction  of  300  ships  within  the 
next  10  years. 

In  view  of  this  apparent  long-term  ad- 


verse effect  on  the  prospects  of  building 
a  strong  American  fleet  on  our  fourth 
seacoast,  I  have  written  to  the  Maritime 
Administrator,  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Gibson, 
urging  that  the  proposed  designs  be  re- 
evaluated for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing what  modifications  can  be  made  so 
that  ships  to  be  constructed  will  be  suit- 
able for  seaway  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gibson  and  an 
article  from  Shipping  Week  describing 
the  new  ship  plans  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Jdne  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Andrew  E.  Gibson, 
Administrator, 
Maritime  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gibson  :  The  maritime  bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Is  pending  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mltiee  Includes  a  provision  designating  the 
Great  Lakes  as  a  fourth  seacoast. 

Such  a  designation  makes  applicable  to 
the  Great  lAkes  an  obligation  imposed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  through  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  under  Section  210 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  for  "the 
creation  of  an  adequate  and  well-balanced 
merchant  fleet.  Including  vessels  of  all  types, 
to  provide  shipping  service  essential  for 
maintaining  the  flow  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  Stajjtes  .  .  ." 

Furthermore,  since  the  Great  Lakcs-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  System  has  been  designated 
as  an  essential  trade  route,  the  Secretary  Is 
required  under  Section  211  to  determine 
"The  type,  size,  speed,  method  of  propul- 
sion and  other  requirements  of  the  vessels 
.  .  .  which  should  be  employed  In  such  serv- 
ices or  on  such  routes  or  lines  .  .  .  with  a 
view  to  furnishing  adequate,  regular,  cer- 
tain and  permanent  service  ..." 

In  the  light  of  this  legislative  framework, 
my  staff  has  reviewed  the  various  ship  plans 
which  resulted  from  the  recent  Maritime 
Administration  design  competition.  While 
the  resulting  ships  undoubtedly  will  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  most  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  we  find  that  the 
over-all  dimensions  of  the  mid-range  bulk 
carriers  are  such  that  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  transit  the  Seaway  and 
thus  be  of  use  In  the  Great  Lakes. 

You  are  aware  that  although  there  has 
been  a  growing  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports 
by  modern  European  ships,  there  hr  been  a 
steady  decline  of  use  by  America.:  vessels 
in  foreign  trade. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  It  If  your 
staff  would  review  the  proposed  plans  to 
determine  If  sufficient  modification  could  be 
made  In  the  designs  to  permit  their  ready 
avallabllty  for  Seaway  use.  I  shall  appreciate 
hearing  from  you  at  your  early  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  GRnrtN, 

U.S.  Senator. 


[Prom  Shipping  Week,  May  21,  1970] 
Bath,  Newport  News  Inthodtjck  ■  Rtval 

"Ships  for  Seventies" 
The  long-awaited  plans  for  the  standard- 
ized ships  for  the  next  decade  were  unveiled 
today. 

Preliminary  designs  for  the  proposed  ships 
for  the  new  American  Merchant  Marine,  and 
predictions  of  the  cargoes  for  which  they 
can  compete,  are  In  the  hands  of  prospective 
buyers.  After  the  prospective  buyers  make 
known  their  estimates  of  the  type  and  num- 
ber of  ships  they  hope  to  purchase,  detailed 
designs   will   be   developed   by   prospective 


builders.  The  keels  for  the  first  flight  of 
"ships  for  the  70's"  are  not  expected  to  be 
laid  until  early  in  1972.  Deliveries  of  the 
proposed  bulk  carriers,  tankers  and  oontaln- 
ershlps  are  not  likely  to  begin  imtll  1973  at 
the  earliest. 

Plans  for  a  total  of  nine  basic  designs  and 
numerous  variations — mvolvlng  competing 
sets  of  designs  by  two  shipyards — were  de- 
scribed today  by  Maritime  Administrator 
Andrew  E.  Gibson  before  an  estimated  600 
todustry  leaders  in  New  York  City's  Bllt- 
more  Hotel.  The  plans  and  predictions  came 
from  the  Bath  (Me.)  Iron  Works  and  New- 
port News  (Va.)  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  winners  of  the  money-losing  Competi- 
tive Merchant  Ship  Project  (CMX)  contract 
In  November  (SW,  20  Nov  70,  1). 

Can  shipbuilders  produce  at  a  cost  ship 
operators  can  afford? — that  is  the  question. 
Yes,  answer  the  builders  and  Nixon  admin- 
istrators; maybe,  say  some  doubtful  operators 
who  fear  the  1976  construction  subsidy  goal 
of  357c  is  unrealistic.  We  don't  need  construc- 
tion or  operating  subsidies  if  the  govern- 
ment provides  the  proper  depreciation  al- 
lowances and  cargoes,  say  tramp  ship  owners. 

Results  of  the  CMX  projects  were  unveiled 
today  in  a  "Forum  on  Merchant  Ships  For 
the  Seventies."  The  presentation  was  an- 
other step  In  President  Nixon's  promise  to 
revive  the  nation's  fast-aging  merchant  fleet. 
Congress  is  considering,  and  is  expected  to 
pass  this  summer,  a  bill  embodying  Nixon's 
plans.  Included  In  the  bill  are  proposals  for 
the  construction  of  300  ships  during  the 
next  10  years;  more  productivity  at  a  re- 
duced level  of  construction  and  operating 
subsidies,  and  an  extension  of  these  sub- 
sidies to  the  tramp  ship  industry. 

BATH   PROPOSED   SHn»S 

Bath  Iron  Works  has  developed  flve  stand- 
ardized ship  designs  for  Marad  and  for  the 
industry.  With  a  bow  to  Bath's  home  state, 
Maine,  they  are  called  the  Penobscot,  Mer- 
rimac,  Saco,  Machlas  and  Kennebec  classes 
after  Maine  waterways.  The  first  two  are 
designed  for  liner  trades:  Penobscot  is  de- 
scribed as  a  large,  fast  contalnershlp  for 
highly-developed  transportation  services, 
whereas  Merrimac  Is  a  medium-sized,  flexi- 
ble liner  for  break-bulk  or  developing  con- 
tainer trades,  or  where  shore-based  cargo- 
handling  facilities  are  not  available. 

The  other  three  classes  are  tailored  to  fit 
U.S.  bulk  trades  and  the  growing  trend  to- 
ward the  carriage  of  general  cargo  (neo-bulk) 
by  tramp  ships,  Bath  says.  Saco  is  a  large  OBO 
(ore-bulk-oil)  combination  btilk  camer; 
Machlas  has  the  same  fore-  and  after-body 
as  Saco,  but  is  a  straight  tanker,  and  Ken- 
nebec Is  described  as  an  "austere"  multl- 
r-prarpose  ship  for  carriage  of  a  variety  of 
'  bulk  and  general  cargoes  on  irregular  trades, 
and  can  transit  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to 
serve  Great  Lakes  ports. 

The  four  basic  designs  (Penobscot,  Merri- 
mac, Saco-Machlas  and  Kennebec)  are  modu- 
larized for  cheaper  construction:  there  are 
only  three  basic  pwwerplant  modules  and  two 
basic  deckhouses.  However,  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  different  operators,  roughly 
22  options  in  all  are  available.  All  can  transit 
the  Panama  Canal;  all  are  single-screw 
vessels. 

The  Penobscot  class,  queen  of  the  Bath 
proposed  fleet,  is  intended  for  the  U.S." 
principal  container  routes,  and  has  electric 
power  on  deck  for  reefer  containers.  It  carries 
no  container  cranes  but  uses  shore-based 
facilities.  Options  Include  an  additional  hold 
that  can  add  almost  10  "c  to  Its  capacity  with 
no  need  for  reinforcing  the  hull  and  roU-on- 
roll-off  capability  by  addition  of  a  stem  ramp 
and  a  'tween  deck  aft  of  the  engine  room. 

The  Merrimac  design  is  planned  for  routes 
that  have  no  container-handling  systems, 
and  can  be  configured  either  for  break-bulk 
or  container  service,  by  installation  either  of 
'tween  decks  or  container  guides  in  each 
hold.   In  either  version,  it  carries  Its  own 
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CATgo-handllng  gear,  and  also  can  carry  re- 
frigerated comalners  on  deck.  Options  In- 
clude a  lengthened  version  with  20%  more 
capacity  (from  720  to  970  20-ft  containers) ;  a 
24,000  Instead  of  19.000  shp  engine  to  Increase 
speed  from  22  to  23  knots;  and  below-decks 
refrigerated  hold  space  aft  of  the  deck  house. 
Another  option  Is  distinct  enough  to  be 
given  a  class  name  of  Its  own:  AUagash;  this 
has  a  break-bullc  cargo  midsection  and  han- 
dling geeu-.  for  non-contalnerlzed  cargo. 

Saco  Is  Intended  for  economical  shipment 
of  coal.  ores,  grain  and  other  agricultural 
prod  acta,  or  oil;  Machlas  for  hauling  crude 
from  "nearby  foreign  sources."  The  24.000- 
ahp  engine  yields  only  a  half-knot  Increase 
in  speed  in  these  designs. 

Kennebec  Is  the  stripped-down  general- 
cargo  ship  of  the  fleet.  For  msudmum  econ- 
omy, the  Kennebec  design  provides  full 
bridge  control,  operation  for  up  to  16  hours 


a  day  with  unattended  engine  room,  con- 
trollable-pltch  propeller,  and  dlesel  power 
(all  the  other  designs  have  steam  turbine 
power  planui).  Options  Include  a  stretch 
version  yielding  4,000  tons  more  carrying  ca- 
pacity, and  different  power  plants  and  cargo- 
handling  gear,  to  suit  the  operator's  re- 
quirements. 

To  produce  these  ships  In  quantity,  Bath  is 
planning  an  expansion  of  its  yard  to  adapt  it 
to  the  stralght-work-flow,  or  assembly-line 
type  procedure,  such  as  was  pioneered  by  the 
Arendal  yard  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  and 
installed  with  variations  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  I>jck  and  by  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Co.  The  concept  calls  for  con- 
struction to  proceed  from  work-station  to 
wcrk-station,  .vssembllng  successively  larger 
units  Into  major  ships  modules  eventually 
Joined  and  launched.  .-Xs  in  the  automobile 
assembly  line  proce--is,  workers  at  each  station 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  BATH  STANDARD  FLEETS  COMPARED 


can  then  perform  specialized  tasks,  develop- 
ing a  high  degree  of  proflclency.  Also,  as  Bath 
and  Ingalls  both  reemphaslzed  this  week, 
much  of  the  outfitting  can  be  done  prior  to 
launch  when  spaces  are  more  easily  accessible, 
saving  time  and  money. 

The  Bath  yard  will  modernize  existing  fa- 
cilities and  build  new  ones  adjacent  to  Its 
present  yard  to  make  possible  this  concept. 
New  facilities  will  house  panel  fabrication 
and  ship  assembly,  enclosed  for  the  most  part 
I J  permit  work  to  continue  In  adverse 
•..eather;  existing  facilities  will  be  used  to 
prefabricate  outiittlng  components. 

A  launching  platform  or  launching  ele- 
vator, which  Bath  says  Is  unique,  will  also  be 
Installed.  Completed  hulls,  largely  outfitted, 
win  be  moved  onto  the  platform  which  will 
then  be  lowered  to  launch  the  ship;  the  re- 
verse of  the  process  can  be  used  In  ship 
repair. 


Length  o.a. 
(feel) 


Beam 
(feet) 


Tonnage 
Dratt  (deadweigTi! 
(teet)  tons) 


Seivice  Power 

speed  (Shalt 

(knots)     horsepower)    Cargo  capacrty 


N«*port  News  S.S  0.0.: 
.     Crescent  (OBO  rarnet) 

Vanguard  (containership) 

Voyager  (tanker) 

Nomad  (multi-purpose  bulk  carrier) 

Bath  Ironworks: 

Penobscot  (ccniainership) - 

Merrimac  (breik-bulk  or  containership). 

Saco  (060  carrier) 

Machias  (tanker)     

Kennebec  (general  cargo) 


NEWPORT    NEWS    PROPOSFB    SHIPS 

Newport  News,  forecasting  growth  in  every 
maritime  trade,  proposes  four  new  classes  of 
automated,  flexible  ships.  They  are  Vanguard 
contalnerahipa.  Crescent  combination  ore- 
buUt-oll  (OBO)  carriers.  Voyager  bulk  car- 
riers and  Nomad  multi-purpose  general  cargo 
ships. 

The  Newport  News  ship  group  calls  for 
standardized  deck  houses  and  communica- 
tions-navigation suites  for  all  classes. 

The  key  to  the  Newport  News  program  is 
the  shipyard's  projection  that  tramp  gen- 
eral cargo  ships,  calling  for  cargoes  In  ship- 
load lots,  will  capture  Increasing  tonnages  In 
U.S.  waterbome  commerce.  Thus,  even 
though  commerce  will  grow,  tonnage  moved 
by  liners  will  stand  constant,  according  to 
the  Newport  News  study.  Also,  fully  half  of 
the  tonnage  moved  by  liners  by  1982  will  be 
In  contalnershlps.  the  study  projects. 

Crescent  OBO  ships  would  be  designed  to 
compete  for  projected  cargoes  of  grain,  oil. 
Iron  and  steel  scrap,  ores,  sugar  and  petro- 
leum. They  would  be  built  to  the  maximum 
size  Tor  transit  throygh  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  would  be  designed  to  fashion  backhaul, 
even  triangular  routes. 

The  Newport  News  study  projects  total  ton- 
nage growth  of  23%  In  dry  buk  conmiodltles 
by  1982,  66%  In  petroletim  and  petroleum 
products  In  U.S.  trades. 

"The  Crescent  OBO."  says  Newport  News. 
"Is  designed  for  all-welded  construction  and 
Includes  a  clipper  stem,  a  protruding  cylin- 
drical, bulbous  bow;  a  short  forecastle;  an 
after  deckhouse;  and  nine  alternate  short  and 
long  cargo  holds  with  upper  and  lower  wing 
tanks."  The  ship  Is  designed  for  lOfl-foot 
beam. 

Vanguard  contalnershlps  would  be  varia- 
ble In  design.  They  could  be  constructed  as 
total  contalnershlps  for  heavily  trafllcked 
routes  like  the  Atlantic -Europe  trade  routes. 
They  could  be  built  also  as  combination  con- 
tainer, break-bulk  ships  or  as  container,  roll- 
on-roU-oir  ships. 

Says  Newport  News:  "The  ships'  hull  of  all- 
welded  construction  has  a  flne-raked  stem 
with  cutup  forefoot,  heavy  flare  at  the  t>ow,  a 
high  forecastle:  both  machinery  and  deck- 
house located  aft,  a  modified  cruiser  stem 


871 

725 
950 
584 

720 
550 
775 
775 

570 


106 

103 
148 

87 

102 
86 
106 
106 
75 


44 

3C 
49 
35 

35 
34 
46 
47 
34 


73,200 

19,700 
125,200 
28, 250 

21,210 
13.850 
71.550 
75,515 
21,282 


17  24,000  3,000.000  cubic  feet  oil  or  bulk,  l,5e9,6C0 
cubic  feet  ore. 

23  35,000  1,540  vans. 

16  24,000  940,000  barrels. 

17  12,500  1,368.200  cubic  le«L 

24  40,000  1,468  vans. 
22  19,000  720  vans. 

16  19,000  2,800,000  cubic  feet 

16  19,000  640  OOC  barrels. 

16  12,000  21,000  deadweight  tons. 


with  single  screw  and  hom-type  rudder,  and 
six  cargo-holds:  five  forward  of  the  machin- 
ery space  and  one  aft."  Voyager  tankers  would 
prortde  5.26  million  cubic  feet  of  crude  oil 
cargo  space.  They  would  be  designed  to  cap- 
ture Tor  the  U.S.  flag  a  significant  portion  of 
the  567c  Increase  In  petroleum  trade  forecast 
by  the  Newport  News  study. 

The  tanker's  hull,  according  to  Newport 
News,  "of  all-welded  construction,  heks  a 
rounded  bow  with  a  protruding  cylindrical 
bulb,  after  machinery  and  crew  accommoda- 
tions, a  clear-water  stern,  developing  above 
the  waterllne  Into  a  transom  stern,  a  horn- 
type  rudder  and  a  single  continuous  upper 
deck  without  poop  or  forecastle." 

Nomad  mtiltl-purpose  carriers  are  seen  bv 
the  shipyard  as  a  "handy-size."  low-cost  bull: 
carrier  which  could  serve  ports  In  the  under- 
developed and  developing  countries  as  well 
as  in  the  developed  nations.  Nomad  would  be 
powered  by  a  12.500  ship  gas  turbine  plant 
The  unit  selected  Is  a  twin-shaft,  regenera- 
tive cycle  system  with  a  helper  steam  turbine 
operating  on  steam  generated  by  a  waste  heat 
boiler.  The  plant  drives  a  single  propeller 
through  double  reduction  gears.  Gas  turbines 
are  optional  for  other  Newport  News  ships. 

"The  Nomad  bulkers  hull  Is  of  all-welded 
construction  and  has  a  rounded  bow  with  a 
protruding  cylindrical  bulb.  The  ship  has  a 
single  continuous  upper  deck  with  no  fore- 
castle or  poop  deck.  It  has  a  modified  cruiser 
stern  which  Incorporates  a  horn-type  rud- 
der," according  to  the  yard's  description. 

All  the  Newport  News  designs  Include  the 
standard  deckhouse  offering  single  staterooms 
for  all  crew  members,  private  baths  for 
licensed  officers,  seml-prlvate  for  unlicensed 
personnel,  alr-condltloning  throughout.  Each 
design  Includes  the  standard  semi-automated 
navigation  and  communications  system,  with 
wheelhouse  console. 

The  Newport  News  program  was  put  to- 
gether by  a  team  consisting  of  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding,  Arthur  D.  Uttle.  and  Hydro- 
nautlcs.  Inc.  The  Bath  team  consisted  of 
Bath.  J.  J.  Henry  Co.,  Booz-Allen  Applied 
Research,  Inc..  ORC  Data  Corp.,  Bechtel 
Corp.,  Harbrldge  House,  and  Dunlap  Asso- 
ciates Inc.  Both  yards  were  assisted  by  ship- 
owner representatives.  The  owners'  team  was 


comprised  of  experts  from  Central  Gulf 
Steamship  Co..  Charles  Kurz  &  Co.,  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Maritime  Overseas  Corp., 
Matson  Navigation  Co.,  Moore-McCormack 
Lines  and  Sea-Land  Services.  Inc. 

Marad  has  asked  the  ship  operators  to  re- 
spond by  Jtme  30  to  the  proposals  made  by 
the  two  yards.  The  operators  have  been  re- 
quested to  indicate  the  designs  they  prefer, 
how  many  of  each  they  will  need,  what  spe- 
cial features  they  want  Incorporated  In  the 
standard  designs,  will  they  need  construction 
subsidy  and  what  method  of  finance  they 
envisage. 

As  regards  prices,  Newport  News'  price  tags 
on  Its  four  basic  designs  are  as  follows: 
Vanguard  containership,  $19  million  each  In 
an  order  of  10;  Crescent  OBO,  $21  million 
each  per  10;  Voyager  tanker,  $25  million  each 
per  IQ,  and  Nomad  general-purpose  cargo 
ship.  $12  million  each  per  10.  These  prices 
are  based  also  on  the  condition  that  they  be 
built  In  a  new,  mechanized  annex  yard  that 
Newsport  News  feels  Is  necessary,  and  for 
which  It  has  estimated  $125  million  In  capital 
expansion  funding  would  be  required.  The 
Bath  ships  are  all  priced  under  $20  million. 

The  overall  strategy  of  Marad  will  be  to  be 
guided  by  Industry  reaction  In  Its  own  re- 
sponse to  the  Bath  and  Newport  News  studies. 
Neither  yard  will  be  the  winner  of  a  final 
eUmlnatlon  round:  Marad  Is  not  expected  to 
pick  either  yard's  set  of  designs  as  those  It 
will  sponsor  or  develop.  Rather,  once  the  first 
Industry  responses  to  the  Marad  question- 
naire are  received,  Marad  will,  according  to 
well-informed  sources,  select  one  or  two 
designs,  perhaps  one  from  each  yard,  for 
further  engineering  development.  It  will  then 
continue  to  take  Its  lead  from  the  Industry's 
needs  and  preferences  In  pushing  to  final  de- 
velopment those  ship  types  for  which  there 
appears  to  be  the  greatest  demand.  There  is. 
of  course,  no  Intention  to  limit  the  Nixon 
plan  SOO-shlp  program  to  choice  only  of  one 
of  those  ship  designs  that  emerge  from  the 
Bath-Newport  News  studies — for  Instance, 
LASH  and  other  sea-barge  types  will  prob- 
ably become  a  sizable  component  of  the  new 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  next  decade.  But 
what  the  Bath-Newport  News  studies  are 
Intended  to  accomplish,  as  one  observer  put 
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It,   is   to   provide   a   selection   of   Chevrolet 
sedans  and  station  wagons  that  can  be  pro- 
duced In  quantity  at  reasonable  cost;  and  If 
anyone  needs  a  Ferrari,  that's  up  to  him. 
Ship  and  Commodity:  1982  Cargo  Forecasts 

[In  mllUons  of  long  tons) 

Projected 
Multi-purpose  bulker:  tonnage 

General  cargo: 

Steel  products 12 

Newsprint ^ 

Lumber 'wood /pulp 21 

Vehicles 2 

Raw  materials 1 

Others S \   23 

Dry  bulk:  ^ 

Raw  building  materials H 


zatlon  or  for  shipments  to  ports  not  equipped 
to  handle  contalnershlps.  Oil  cargoes  will 
show  the  greatest  Increase.  It  Is  predicted. 
Crude  oil  imports  are  expected  to  Jump  by 
about  607o  and  petroleum  exports  by  over 
6%. 

PREDICTIONS  OF  U.S.  CARGO  GROWTH  THROUGH  1982 


Cereals 


8 


Oilseed "^ 

Fertilizer "^ 

Others 1° 

Liquid  bulks: 

Animal  fats 1 

Vegetable  oils... 1 

Molasses * 

subtotal 11'' 

Liner: 

Grain  mill  products 3 

Food  products., 8 

Lumber  and  wood  products 2 

Paper  products 3 

Inorganic  chemicals 2 

Motor   vehicles : 1 

Preserved    foods 2 

Textiles 1 

Iron  and  steel 8 

Beverages  2 

Others —  20 

Subtotal   60 

Tanker: 

CJrude   oil - -  202 

Refined  products 19 

Subtotal   221 

Dry  bulker: 

Grain  — — ^ 

Coal   '*5 

Scrap  ° 

Dry  sulfur 2 

Phosphate  rock 13 

Aluminum    ore 20 

Iron    ore 33 

Chrome  ore 2 

Manganese   ore 3 


Sugar 


Subtotal -_189 

Grand  total-— -  677 

CARGO    PHOJECnON    StTMMAaT 

Forecasts  of  increasing  U.S.  foreign  com- 
merce emphasized  the  growing  liiiportance 
of  tramp  shipping.  However,  both  Bath  and 
Newport  News  predicted  expanding  opportu- 
nities for  tramp  and  liner  companies.  Dry 
bulk  carriers  will  carry  about  half  of  the 
more  than  600  million  tons  of  cargo  expected 
to  move  In  and  out  of  the  U.S.,  they  pre- 
dicted. Bulkers  designed  to  carry  the  10 
"major  bulk  commodities"  will  'xcount  for 
about  190  million  tons;  multi-purpose 
bulkers  designed  for  neo-bulk  cargoes  (prod- 
ucts traditionally  carried  by  break-bulk 
freighters)  In  ship-load  lots  wUl  account  for 
nearly  120  million  tons.  The  accompanying 
table  complied  from  the  Newport  News  report 
gives  a  breakdown  by  ship  and  conmiodlty  of 
the  1982  cargo  forecast. 

The  volume  of  containerized  cargo  In  the 
liner  trades  Is  expected  to  Increase  about 
28%,  but  the  overall  percentage  of  the  mar- 
ket win  remain  at  Its  present  level.  The  rea- 
sons cited  by  Newport  News  Is  the  trend 
toward  multi-purpose  tramp  ships  for 
cargoes  not  readily  adaptable  to  contalnerl- 


Bath  Iron  Works 


Newport  News 
Shipbuilding 


Cargoes 


Tcnnage  Tonnage 

Pet-      (million     Per-        (million 
cent  tons)    ceiii  tons) 


630  5a  0  600 
56  28.0  50 
....  50.0 


571    63.0 

23.0  189 


Total  foreign  trade 48.0 

Liner  participation 18.2 

Full-vanship  participation,  -  65.0 
Total  trampship  participa- 
tion   64.0 

Major  dry  bulk...'. 5.0 

Neo-bulk, 2.5 

Crude  and  refined  oil 56.0  2ZU 

Crudeoil 5U-<  202 

Refined  products 5.6  19 

THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  D.  L. 
AULD  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  1870,  a 
23 -year-old  Civil  War  veteran,  son  of 
Scottish  immigrants,  opened  his  own 
shop  at  the  corner  of  Goodale  and  High 
Streets,  in  Columbus,  the  capital  city  of 
my  State  of  Ohio. 

Now,  100  years  later,  we  are  marking  a 
rare  tribute  to  that  man  and  a  century- 
old  record  of  achievements  of  the  com- 
pany he  founded. 

The  man  is  Demus  L.  Auld,  and  the 
company  is  the  D.  L.  Auld  Co. 

I  submit  that  In  many  ways  the  story 
of  Demus  Auld  is  the  archetypal  story  of 
many  American  businesses  and  business- 
men. So,  although  we  both  represent  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  different  ways,  I  feel  in 
no  way  parochial  in  asking  that  we  pause 
for  this  tribute. 

At  the  age  of  14,  Demus  L.  Auld,  in 
the  company  of  his  two  older  brothers, 
enlisted  in  Company  G,  20th  Ohio  In- 
fantry at  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio.  And  in 
July  1865,  at  the  still  tender  age  of  18, 
Demus  Auld  was  mustered  out,  having 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta  and 
Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea. 

He  now  faced  the  problem  familiar  to 
every  veteran  of  every  war  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time — how  to  make  his  way  in 
a  world  no  longer  engaged  in  the  business 
of  soldiers. 

Demus  Auld  solved  the  problem  by 
learning  the  trade  of  watch  repairing 
and  engraving,  and  within  5  years  man- 
aged to  leam  enough  and  save  enough  to 
gain  the  confidence  needed  to  embark  on 
the  first  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
his  American  dream — a  business  of  his 
own. 

At  first,  he  concentrated  on  the  manu- 
facture of  custom  jewelry.  But  after  he 
developed  the  forerunner  of  the  modem 
Jewelry  safety  clasp,  the  business  bur- 
geoned to  the  point  where  the  D.  L.  Auld 
Co.  w&s  the  foremost  national  source  of 
college  and  high  school  rings  and  pins, 
as  well  as  fraternity  and  sorority  pins 
and  rings.  We  are  certain  that  in  this 
Chamber  many  examples  of  the  craft  of 
D.  L.  Auld  still  exist,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  phi  beta  kappa  keys  and  other 
insignia. 

The  jewelry  business  flourished.  But  in 
1912  the  company  came  up  with  another 


development  which  enabled  it  to  expand 
its  scope  of  operations.  F.  Howard  Auld, 
son  of  the  founder,  developed  a  snap- 
on  fastener  which  could  be  soldered  on 
to  the  back  of  larger  emblems  and  in- 
signia. 

The  first  application  of  this  develop- 
ment came  when  Henry  Ford  asked  If 
it  would  be  possible  to  attach  a  name- 
plate  emblem  to  his  horseless  carriage. 

Not  only  was  it  possible,  but  it  led  to 
the  growth  of  the  business  to  the  point 
where,  in  the  1920's,  more  than  150  wom- 
en were  employed  in  the  enameling  de- 
partment of  the  company. 

The  client  list  of  those  times  reads 
like  a  who-was-whom  of  the  infant  au- 
tomotive industry:  Marmon,  Lexington, 
Pilot,  Revere,  Hanson,  Kenworthy,  Hup- 
mobile.  Locomobile,  American-La  Prance, 
Moon,  Le  Moon,  "Heart  of  the  Art"  Rich- 
ard, Elcar  8,  Oakland,  Pan  American 
Motors,  Peerless,  Erskine,  Commerce, 
Paige,  Garford,  Abbott,  Reo,  Cole,  HCS 
Special,  Westcott,  Dodge  Brothers,  Lin- 
coln, Cadillac,  Commonwealth,  Flint, 
Sinclair,  Chevrolet,  Wolverine. 

At  one  point  the  company  produced 
approximately  80  percent  of  all  the  vit- 
reous enamel  nameplates  for  the  auto- 
motive industry. 
^  In  1923,  with  the  course  of  the  auto- 
raptive  industry  clearly  on  the  upswing, 
the  company  divested  itself  of  its  suc- 
cessful jewelry  business  in  order  to  con- 
centrate more  thoroughly  on  the  auto- 
motive industry  and  research  and  de- 
velopment for  new  applications  for  their 
vitreous  enamel  capabilities. 

One  result  of  this  course  of  action 
was  the  development  of  a  (process  called 
"inverse  marquetry"  in  the  late  1920's. 
This  process  called  for  the  bonding  and 
laminating  together  of  metal  and  natu- 
ral wood  veneers.  The  paneling  pro- 
duced by  this  process  was  manufac- 
tured exclusively  for  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Co., 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Examples  of  the 
process  are  still  evident  in  the  elevator 
cabs  and  doors  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  and  the  Chrysler  Building  in 
New  York  City  and  the  Department  of 
State  Building  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
among  others. 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  n,  D.  L. 
Auld,  in  common  with  all  the  other  com- 
panies of  the  automotive  industry,  com- 
pletely retooled  in  preparation  for  the 
manufacture  of  material  needed  for  the 
war  effort.  The  range  of  products  pro- 
duced during  this  period  is  an  inter- 
esting one;  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  fragmentation  bombs,  aluminum 
forging  for  military  aircraft,  and  dummy 
airplanes  which  were  then  set  out  on 
military  airfields  as  decoys. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
company  returned  to  its  leadership  role 
in  making  emblems  for  the  automotive 
industry.  It  also  expanded  operations  to 
include  the  manufacture  of  metal  and 
plastic  emblems,  nameplates  and  deco- 
rative trim  for  the  appliance  and  the 
boating  industries.  The  company's  high 
production  volume  capability  permits  It 
to  produce  as  many  as  1  miUion  pieces  of 
one  particular  part  for  Its  customers. 

Through  a  continuing  program  of  re- 
search, the  company  to  lead  off  its  sec- 
ond   100    years   has    developed    a    new 
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process  to  simjilate  the  vitreous  enamel 
process  used  first  to  make  expensive 
jewelry  and  then  adopted  during  the 
early  days  of  automotive  emblem  fabri- 
cation. Vitreous  enamel  priced  itself  out 
of  the  automotive  industry  and  manu- 
farturers  have  been  striving  to  find  a 
comparable  but  less  expensive  substitute. 
D.  L.  Auld  has  achieved  this  goal  with  a 
process  and  the  product  is  called  Vitro- 
lux.  Cadillac,  Pontiac,  Mercury  and  Ford 
have  already  put  these  Auld  Vitrolux  em- 
blems in  use. 

Today,  the  D.  L.  Auld  Co.  is  also  known 
for  its  capabilities  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  forgings  for  the  airframe  in- 
dustry. These  parts  are  used  in  most  of 
the  commercial  aircraft  in  use  today  here 
and  abroad— the  Boeing  707,  720.  727.  737 
and  747.  the  Douglas  DC-8.  DC-9  and 
yet  to  be  released  DC-10.  the  Lockheed 
L-1011  and  C-5A:  and  Bell  and  Vertol 
helicopters. 

The  company  started  manufacturing 
in  Columbus  and  has  remained  in  Co- 
lumbus for  the  last  100  years.  When  the 
original  shop  at  Ooodale  and  High  Streets 
proved  too  small,  the  company  moved  to 
East  Gay  Street  between  High  and  Third 
Streets  in  1890  and  then  to  195  East  Long 
Street  in  1903.  An^,  finally,  in  January 
1920.  to  the  present  location  at  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Fifth  Streets.  This  buUding  has 
been  enlarged  and  expanded  on  several 
occasions  with  other  buildings  added.  The 
Auld  facilities  in  Ohio  total  200,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  for  the  more 
than  300  employees. 

In  1965,  the  D.  L.  Auld  Co.  acquired 
the  Bell  TA  Products  Corp..  a  Columbus 
manufacturer  of  amplifiers,  tuners, 
special  equipment,  and  complete  pack- 
ages for  industrial  and  commercial  sound 
systems  and  background  music  systems. 

The  Potter  Supply  Co..  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  a  leading  supplier  of  ceramic  pins, 
stilts  and  other  kiln  room  devices  for 
the  pottery  industry,  was  acquired  In 
1966.  Today,  D.  L.  Auld  and  Its  subsidi- 
aries are  part  of  the  Applied  Industries 
Inc.  complex  of  companies. 

In  1970,  100  years  after  its  founding, 
the  D.  L.  Auld  Co.  is  still  under  family 
leadership.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany today  Is  David  L.  Auld.  the  great 
grandson  of  the  founder.  This  fact  alone 
is  worthj'  of  tribute.  But  we  believe  that 
this  tribute  to  the  D.  L.  Auld  Co.  of 
Columbus.  Ohio,  is  more  than  a  tribute  to 
a  company.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  our  system. 
And  in  this  time,  when  it  Is  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  values  which  made  our 
Nation  grow  because  of  the  furor  we  live 
among,  it  is  especially  important  that  we 
recognize  the  strength  of  our  ss^tem  and 
the  companies  who  contributed  so  im- 
portantly to  its  growth  and  development. 

We  feel  certain  that  for  these  reasons 
our  fellow  Members  will  Join  us  as  we 
extend  our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  D.  L.  Auld  Co.  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  this  year,  the  year  of  its  100th 
anniversary. 


man  nature,  I  suppose,  which  accounts 
for  this  development.  Newsmen  may  tell 
us  to  be  thankful  that  the  bad  is  still 
news,  rather  than  the  expected  norm. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  this  widespread 
feelipg  that  efforts  to  be  constructive, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  youth,  go  unr 
noticed  while  their  generation  gets  tarred 
by  publicity  gained  by  those  who  are  be- 
ing less  than  constructive.  Recently,  Miss 
Stephanie  Dryer  of  Casper,  Wyo..  wrote 
me  with  this  complaint.  I  think  she  has 
a  point  and  I  should  like  to  help  her 
make  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Miss  Dryer's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Casper,  Wyo., 

June  8.  1970. 
Senator  Gale  McGee. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Senator  McGee:  The  newly  formed  Casper 
Youth  Council  has  been  working  in  and 
around  the  Casper  area,  on  cle.inup  projects. 
Students  of  Junior  high  and  high  school  age 
offer  their  assistance  on  these  projects.  This 
Is  done  on  a  strictly  volunteer  basis.  No  one 
has  to  go,  but  If  they  go,  they  work.  I've  been 
on  several  of  these  excursions  and  I  know 
that  everyone  works. 

My  cornplalnt  Is  that  there  is  very  little 
said  about  the  Ca.sper  Youth  Council  proj- 
ects. While  the  news  Items  consist  of  how 
bad  the  war  is,  what  these  unpatriotic  Ig- 
norant brats  are  doing  to  our  campuses,  and 
the  like,  we're  out  making  new  news  and  it's 
skimmed  over  as  though  It  Isn't  Important. 

Everybody  sits  around  complaining  about 
the  litter,  but  sit  is  all  they  do.  We  got  out 
and  did  something  about  It.  but  nobody 
knows.  Good  kids  never  make  the  news. 

I  know  I've  aimed  at  the  wrong  source,  but 
is  there  anything  you  can  do? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Miss  Stephanie  E.  Dryer. 


CASPER.  WYO..  YOUTH  COUNCIL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  often 
hear  the  complaint  that  bad  news  gets 
all  the  attention  and  good  news  is  over- 
looked by  the  media.  Of  course,  it  Is  hu- 


IS  WATER  QUALITY  ENHANCEMENT 
FEASIBLE? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  water 
pollution  control  is  a  complex  and  ur- 
gent problem.  Though  there  is  general 
agreement  on  the  need  for  action,  the 
precise  steps  and  technology  involved 
are  subjects  of  continuing  discussion. 

Hon.  Herman  L.  Mills,  mayor  of 
HagerstowTi.  Md.,  has  called  to  my  atten- 
tion a  paper  by  Mr.  Stanley  E.  Kappe 
which  was  presented  on  March  12,  1970, 
at  a  conference  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  Washington.  In  his 
report,  entitled  "Is  Water  Quality  En- 
hancement Feasible?"  Mr.  Kappe  re- 
viewed a  number  of  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem and  made  several  interesting 
recommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
paper  be   printed  in  the  Record. 

Th-ere  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Dialogue — Is  Water  Qualtfy  Enhance- 
ment Feasible? 
(By  Stanley  E.  Kappe,  sanitary  engineer) 
A  paper  presented  on  March   12,   1970  at 
the    American    Society    of    Civil    Engineers 
Water  Quality  Enhancement  Specialty  Con- 
ference. Washington,  D.C. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  ppovldea 
for  the  establishment  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards, initiated  by  the  states  and  submitted 


for  approval  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  Sec- 
tion 10  (C)  (3)  specifically  provides  that 
the  water  quality  standards  shall  .  .  .  "en- 
hance the  quality  of  water."  The  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  these  standards  was 
to  rest  with  the  states. 

Interpreting  the  language  of  the  statute 
and  the"nondegradatlon"  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  set  off  a  contro- 
versy which  even  to  this  day  Is  a  seriously 
debated  Issue.  The  Juiciest  discussions  ap- 
parently took  place  between  the  states  and 
the  Department  of  Interior.  The  dialogue 
was  healthly  for  the  program.  Suddenly  all 
users  of  the  nation's  water  resources  became 
aware  of  a  potential  health  and  aquatic  haz- 
ard. 

The  theme  of  the  conference — "Is  Water 
Quality  Enhancement  Feasible?"  Is  for  fact- 
finding purposes.  The  complacent  expert  on 
water  pollution  may  take  the  position — does 
this  action  reveal  some  doubt.  Whereas  the 
average  citizen  and  taxpayer  Just  does  not 
know.  He  Is  confused.  He  wants  to  know  If 
primary  treatment  like  prime  beef  means  the 
best:  If  secondary  and  tertiary  treatment 
means  second  class  and  third  class,  and  if 
advanced  waste  treatment  means,  under  In- 
tensive care  and  intensive  observation.  The 
same  confusion  fortunately  does  not  exist 
among  the  public  water  supply  experts  be- 
cause the  terminology  Is  as  simple  as  water 
treatment  and  the  effluent  standards  adopted 
were  proven  and  in  agreement  by  the  entire 
.profession  before  adoption. 

We  should  ask  ourselves — Is  the  present 
program  too  stringent;  are  the  sights  set  too 
high;  Is  progress  too  slow;  should  design 
standards  and  effluent  standards  be  the  same 
for  summer,  winter  and  wet  and  dry  years;  is 
the  current  program  efficient,  sound  and  ac- 
ceptable; are  the  returns  on  the  Investment 
Justified  and  realistic:  are  unproven  concepts 
too  costly  for  the  effort;  what  is  a  clean 
water;  how  clean  should  water  be  and  why: 
what  will  the  effect  be  on  the  national  and 
local  economy  and  betterments  If  pollution 
abatement  efforts  are  stepped  up  and  are  ef- 
fective; how  will  nutrient  removal  affect  the 
ecology  and  fish  population;  is  nutrient  re- 
moval the  correct  procedure  for  algal  control; 
are  the  Issues  basic,  sound  and  In  the  Interest 
of  all  citizens?  These  are  some  of  the  issues. 
We  have  to  explain  to  ourselves  and  others 
why  we  want  things  done  our  way. 

The  water  resources  of  the  nation  belong 
to  every  American.  Each  person  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  to  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  nation's  water  re- 
sources. The  single  discipline  point  of  view 
should  be  re-examined  from  all  sides.  Solu- 
tions often  lie  in  departures  from  concepts 
that  are  often  held  sacred.  Many  people  wear 
bifocals  and  trifocals  to  improve  their  near 
and  far  sight.  Our  prj^grams,  policies  and 
standards  should  Include  such  vision  also. 
The  milestones  should  not  be  only  for  this 
generation  but  also  for  those  who  will  fol- 
low us.  The  Issues  should  not  be  obscured 
nor  shotUd  the  directions  be  like  that  of  an 
amateur  golfer  who  corrects  an  error  with  an 
error. 

The  "fear  approach"  does  not  provide  a  so- 
lution to  a  polluter,  but  in  fairness  to  the 
users  of  this  type  of  action  the  number  of 
polluters  that  abated  pollution  without  some 
inducement  besides  the  desire  not  to  pol- 
lute are  unfortunately  in  the  minority.  Re- 
gardless, there  should  be  a  bridge  of  better 
understanding  between  the  researcher,  the 
regulatory  agencies  and  the  designer  for  a 
better  socloeconomlcal,  technical  and  scien- 
tific advantage  to  the  ultimate  user,  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  Civil,  Sanitary,  and  Hydraulic  Engi- 
neer over  the  past  years  has  played  a  big  part 
In  the  advancement  and  progress  of  our 
country  and  in  the  production  of  a  safe 
public  drinking  water  supply  system,  to  a 
degree  probably  not  enjoyed  by  any  other 
country.  He  has  done  a  Job  so  well  that  there 
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has  been  little  change  in  the  basic  ideas  that 
were  adopted  over  the  past  many  years  for 
collection  and  treatment  of  wastewaters 
The  engineer  will  continue  to  do  a  good  Job 
if  his  creative  ability  and  genius  is  not  con- 
fused with  directives  and  guide  line  stand- 
ards. Many  of  the  headline  Improvements  of 
today  appear  to  be  only  refinements  and 
dressed  up  cycling  fads  of  yesterday. 

Each  trlbuTary.  river  and  lake  and  evpi^ 
the  ocean  In  part  and  in  entiretv  has  ns  own 
hyriroelectric.  biologic,  and  oxygenation  pe- 
culiarities. Standards  should  not  be  based 
on  a  fixed  computerized  formula.  There  will 
be  locations  where  the  highest  treatment  will 
be  a  must  and  locations  where  a  le.sser  treat- 
ment may  be  adequate  We  would  all  like  to 
live  in  the  White  House  and  be  subject  to  its 
fine  standards.  Unfortunately,  most  of  us 
have  to  be  contented  with  lower  standards 
but  yet  on  a  level  that  is  healthy  and  is  an 
ahS't  to  tl-.e  community. 

Many  of  us  were  taught  that  dilution  Is 
necessary  in  waterways  receiving  treated 
eftluents!  Th'S  teaching  is  not  correct  If  the 
effluents  are  adequately  treated.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  producing  stable  effluents.  The 
reasons  are  well  known  to  the  microbiologist 
and  the  experienced  sanitary  engineer. 

The  growth  curve  of  micro-organisms 
c'.early  shows  how  and  why  properly  designed 
and  properly  operated  complete  biological 
plants  can  produce  an  effluent  that  will  not 
degrade  a  waterway.  Where  re-aeration  ca- 
pacity is  a  factor,  supplemental  treatment 
may  be  required,  such  as  a  mlcrostrainer  or 
sand  filter.  In  addition  the  efflu»nt  should 
be  saturated  with  dissolved  oxygen  by  post 
aeration. 

'  Pollution  of  a  waterway  is  measured  with 
emphasis  on  the  stream's  oxygen  content  as 
a  measure  of  the  waterway's  ability  to  sup- 
port fish  and  other  aquatic  life.  Other  criteria 
include  limits  on  alkalinity-acidity,  tem- 
perature, suspended  and  dissolved  solids, 
turbidity.  tBste  and  odor  producing  com- 
pounds, toxic  wastes  and  cjliform  bacteria 
Whereas  effluent  and  the  efficiency  of  treat- 
ment plants  is  measured  with  emphasis  , 
placed  on  its  BOD  (bir,cheni:ca!  oxygen  de- 
mand) content  This  area  needs  study  for  a 
more  meaningful  and  comparable  test.  BOD 
is  used  as  a  quantita'lve  test,  v.hereas  it  is 
actually  a  qualitative  test  It  gives  little  In- 
formation on  rate  of  o.xygen  used  for  plant 
control  and  about  the  purification  capacity 
of  a  waterway.  An  o.xygen  uptake  rate  or 
oxygen  utilization  rate  together  with  dis- 
solved oxygen  and  turbidity  tests  might  be  a 
more  meaningful  and  comparable  measure 
for  both  the  treated  effluent  and  the 
waterway 

There  are  those  among  the  scientists  who 
feel  a  better  te6t  would  be  COD  (chemical 
oxygen  demand)  or  TOC  (total  organic  car- 
bon). These  tests  are  good  measurements  of 
total  organic  carbon,  but  neither  can  dis- 
tinguish organic  carbon  compounds  that  are 
biodegradable  and  those  like  sawdust  and 
other  vegetative  like  products  that  are  resist- 
ant to  blodegradablllty  and  do  not  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  pollutant  load  of  a  water- 
way. Tlie  design  and  operation  of  treatment 
plants  to  remove  such  "refractory"  residues 
could  be  a  costly  waste  of  taxpayer  monies. 

There  may  be  need  of  physlcochemJcal 
methods  being  Introduced  today  for  the  re- 
moval of  "refractory"  compounds  at  some 
locations.  In  the  30's  these  methods  were 
known  as  chemical  treatment.  Their  disap- 
pearance was  probably  due  to  difficulties  in 
controlling  dosages  to  meet  continually 
changing  demands  and  to  the  large  amount 
of  chemical  sludges  produced.  The  small  bag 
so  easily  handled  In  the  laboratory  turned 
out  to  be  railroad  car  loads  and  conveyor 
systems  on  plant  scale  operations.  This  situa- 
tion could  be  repeated  by  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals for  phosphate  removal  In  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical  sludges  that  may  become 
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sorespot  stockpiles  on  the  horizon  and  may 
not  be  easy  to  dispose  of. 

Before  costly  expenditures  are  made,  there 
is  need  to  re-examine  the  actual  effects  of 
"refractory"  compounds  and  the  actual  lim- 
its to  which  these  compounds  must  be  re- 
moved for  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  aquatic  life.  The  tolerances  should  be 
noted  In  mg  1  and  not  In  percent  removal 
which  really  has  no  significance  except  per- 
haps a^  an  ignorant  factor. 

If  nature  did  not  have  the  foresight  for 
organic  material  to  be  broken  down  slowly 
by  micro-organisms,  the  ecosystems  would  be 
m  an  awful  mess  from  the  stench  caused 
by  the  dec.^y  of  trees,  leaves  and  other  vege- 
tative growths. 

It  Is  surprising  how  many  of  the  existing 
so-called  secondary  treatment  plants  are  dis- 
charging an  effluent  into  dry  runs  and  water- 
ways without  any  apparent  nuisance  growtlis 
of  algae  and  without  any  apparent  damage 
to  pubhc  health  and  aquatic  life  even  though 
the  computer  on  a  fixed  formula  dictates  the 
stream  is  being  degraded  and  higher  treat- 
ment must  be  provided.  If  dead  plants  did  not 
decay  and  if  nature  did  not  control  for  re- 
use release  of  nutrients,  there  probably 
would  be  no  life  on  earth  as  it  is  known  to- 
day and  no  ecosystems  to  worry  about. 

The  r'jle  nutrients  play  in  eutrophicatlon, 
particularly  the  need  for  phosphate  removal, 
remains  unclear.  The  biggest  damage  could 
be  caused  by  the  tons  of  organic  laden  sedi- 
ment which  has  been  and  is  being  washed 
into  waterways  from  urban  and  rural  ero- 
sion as  well  as  from  •  he  worldwide  estimate 
of  800  million  tons  per  year  of  matter  being 
redistributed  and  re-deposited  on  earth  from 
the  atmosphere  by  winds  and  rainstorms. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  phosphate  nutrient  issue  needs  positive 
vcTincation.  The  grass  on  lawns  is  always 
greener  after  a  rainfall.  The  frequency  cf 
rainfalls  and  the  nutrients  washed  out  of 
the  atmosphere  is  responsible  for  Jungle 
growth  and  moderate  to  no  growtl  on  earth. 
Soft  waters  laden  with  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phates allegedly  do  not  have  the  massive 
algal  growths  noted  on  hard  water  streams 
and  hard  water  lakes  due  apparently  to  in- 
sufficient amounts  of  essential  micro-nu- 
trients m  the  lesser  dissolved  solids  of  soft 
waters.  If  you  are  doubtful,  try  to  grow 
algae  in  distilled  water  with  only  the  nutri- 
ents cirbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  and  lots  of 
phosphorus  added.  The  micro-nutrient  man- 
ganese also  adds  conftision.  Manganese  ap- 
parently plays  a  good  part  in  exciting  algae 
bloom  'Which  occurs  when  lake  and  reservoir 
waters  turn  over,  particularly  in  mountain 
lakes  relatively  free  of  pollution. 

Then  there  is  the  added  confusion  of  mi- 
cro-nutrients added  to  drinking  water  and 
wastewater  treatment  in  the  form  of  alum, 
lime.  iron,  potassium  permanganate  and 
phosphates.  The  addition  of  micro-nutrients 
at  wastewater  plants  may  remove  phosphates 
but  the  odds  strongly  Indicate  the  added 
micro-nutrients  may  very  likely  not  only 
stimulate  the  growth  of  algae  but  also  the 
yield  of  agal  growth. 

The  literature  is  full  of  re-echoed  state- 
ments that  phosphates  stimulate  algal 
growth.  The  same  references,  however,  lack 
evidence  and  clarity  as  to  whetlier  growth 
alone  or  cell  reproduction  also  is  stimulated 
by  phosphates  per  se  or  whether  growth  and 
cell  reprcKluction  is  actually  stimulated  by 
impurities  In  the  phosphates  In  the  form  of 
mJcro-ntitrients 

Phosphorus  is  a  very  Important  trace  ele- 
ment for  metabolism  of  both  plant  and  ani- 
mal life.  Tlie  amount  of  phosphorus  needed, 
however,  is  less  than  that  for  other  micro- 
nutrients  and  its  uptake  and  use  appears  to 
be  triggered  and  controlled  by  other  trace 
elements.  There  are  micro-elements  that 
stimulate  growth  In  the  presence  of  other 
micro-units;   others  that  shift  from  "essen- 


tial" to  "toxic"  as  the  concentration  in- 
creases; others  that  control  photosynthesis- 
photochemical  reactions  and  otheis  that  con- 
trol cell  division  and  so  on. 

The  need  for  nitrogen  removal  also  needs 
to  be  closely  re-examined.  The  removal  of 
nitrogen  is  often  made  on  the  premise  that 
ammonia  being  oxidized  to  nitrates  robs  tht 
waterway  of  oxygen.  This  statement  may  t>e 
true  when  this  reaction  takes  place.  However, 
evidence  strongly  ;ndicates  that  ammonia  is 
primarily  used  as  a  nutrient  tor  production 
of  nitrogenous  cell  material  which  has  no 
demand  for  dissolved  oxygen.  When  nitrifica- 
tion does  occur,  the  nitrifying  organisms  can 
and  do  take  molecular  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  and  oxygen  apparently  from 
other  sources  than  dissolved  oxygen  except 
for  respiration 

Scientific  findings  clearly  indicate  that  the 
luxurious  and  massive  plant  growth  as  took 
place  on  this  earth  during  the  carboniferous 
era.  must  have  an  environment  extremely 
high  in  carbon  dioxide.  Growth  diminished 
on  earth  not  due  to  a  diminishing  supply  of 
iJhosphates  or  nitrogen,  but  due  to  a  de- 
crease in  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
as  It  was  consumed  and  balanced  by  plant 
life.  This  fact  probably  explains  why  a  well 
aerated  stream  has  little  or  no  algal  growth 
even  though  the  fixed  computer  says  "re- 
move  phosphates" — "remove   nitrogen" 

The  scientific  findings  strongly  Indicate 
that  to  control  algal  growth  (1)  the  source 
and  supply  of  carbon  dioxide  has  to  be 
limited  by  controlling  the  amount  and  blo- 
degradablllty of  organic  pollutants  in  efflu- 
ents. (2)  that  effluents  of  complete  biologi- 
cal plants  must  be  thoroughly  aerated  to 
remove  free  and  half  bound  carbon  dioxide 
with  which  the  effluent  is  saturated  from 
bacterial  reaction.  (3)  the  removal  of  phos- 
phates per  se  beyond  the  trace  quantities  re- 
quired for  algal  growth  from  all  sources  on 
earth  and  in  the  atmosphere  may  prove  to 
be  an  impossible  costly  green  herring  run 
.tnd  ccstly  w.iste  of  taxpayer  monies,  (4)  to 
.secure  positive  control,  the  essential  micro- 
nutrient  that  triggers  algal  growth  must  l>e 
removed  or  neutralized  to  a  degree  which  Is 
not  detrimental  to  the  ecosystem. 

We  should  study  the  controls  used  by 
nature.  Tree  wood,  leaves-,  and  bark,  and  all 
other  green  land  and  water  plants  are  an 
extremely  good  source  of  the  nutrients  car- 
bon dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  phosphorus  and 
all  essentia!  micro-nutrlents.  Yet  there  is 
very  little  organic  pollution  from  decaying 
green  vegetation  except  that  from  algae.  Na- 
ttire  apparently  provided  all  other  green 
plants  with  a  built-in  inhibitor  to  conserve 
nutrients  released  by  decay  and  leaching 
during  rainfalls.  The  Inhibitors  appear  to 
be  the  tannln-like  and  the  llgnin-llke  com- 
pounds which  are  well  distributed  through 
the  plant  kingdom.  By  the  same  process,  the 
tanner  makes  leather  relatively  non-biode- 
gradable. 

If  nutrients  In  efrinents  is  a  problem,  the 
use  of  chlorine  as  a  disinfectant  should  be 
re-examined.  Chlorine  is  an  excellent' carrier 
of  ammonia  and  essential  mlcro-nutrlents. 
This  fact  may  cx-plain  why  the  bacterial  load 
o:  a  waterway  picks  up  after  the  chlorine 
(jrinfcctant  is  wsished  out  and  why  a  more 
•  apid  rate  of  self-purification  has  been  noted 
on  streams  with  non-chlorinated  effluent  dis- 
charges. Chlorine  may  be  a  good  disinfectant 
for  clear  piped  drinking  water,  but  for  turbid 
oijen  waterways  and  wastewater  effluents, 
chemical  compounds  that  are  both  "aqua- 
cidc?"  and  disinfectants  and  that  will  convert 
bacteria  and  viral  enzyme  protein  matter 
into  irreversible  Insoluble  compounds  should 
be  explored. 

Today  there  is  considerable  pressure  being 
exerted  for  massive  interceptor  systems  and 
bigger  treatment  plants  on  a  regional  basis, 
.^re  the  arguments  really  sound  and  valid? 
People  seem  to  be  hypnotized  by  the  power 
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of  bigness  and  the  promotion  of  "bigger  and 
more"  Is  always  best.  Bigness  could  be  the 
continued  philosophy  of  "Chicken  Little" 
running  with  dreaded  Illusive  fear  from  a 
problem  that  may  be  easily  solved  with  bi- 
focal vision.  If  drinking  water  supplies  are 
taken  further  and  further  upstream  in  larger 
and  larger  quantities,  and  wsistewaters  are 
disposed  further  and  further  downstream, 
the  river  In  between  will  get  smaller,  meesler 
and  finally  dry  up.  This  could  be  the  stage 
now  facing  the  lower  non- tidal  reaches  and 
upper  tidal  reaches  of  the  Potomac  River. 
The  concentration  of  treated  wastewaters 
can  produce  a  conglomerate  that  could  de- 
stroy the  ecosystem  of  a  waterway.  The  con- 
centrated discharge  could  create  Renditions 
akin  to  that  caused  by  ihe  concentration  of 
population. 

Wastewaters  cannot  be  made  (dean  by 
transportation  from  one  area  to  another. 
Is  there  an  equitable  formula  to  distribute 
costs  for  such  conJStructlon.  maintenance, 
operation  and  betterments  and  to  arrive  at 
realistic  service  charges  to  finance  such  sys- 
tems? The  cost  of  interceptors  has  allegedly 
been  about  60 '"c  of  the  total  cost  for  collec- 
tion and  treatment.  As  an  example,  on  one 
of  the  regional  schemes,  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment was  approximately  S20  million  and 
that  for  interceptors  $83  million.  At  such 
costs,  the  Interest  alone  for  transmission  on 
regional  schemes  could  buy  an  awful  lot  of 
high  quality  treatment.  The  unit  cost  could 
be  cheaper  since  the  cost  of  construction  and 
operation  of  the  castly  interceptor  are  ap- 
parently not  Included  in  the  unit  costs  of  the 
larger  plants.  As  the  size  and  length  of  the 
interceptor  Increases,  so  does  Infiltration  of 
ground  waters  and  so  does  the  cost  of  the 
system.  There  is  also  evidence  that  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  ujJgrade  treatment  at 
larger  plants  based  on  current  practice.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  treatability  of  septic 
and  odorlforous  wastes  produced  by  anaero- 
bic digestion  of  wastewaters  en  route  and  In 
other  large  plants  due  to  mixtures  of  fresh 
and  septic  wastes  with  Industrial  wastes.  Un- 
fortunately, a  chemical  that  Is  biodegradable 
per  se  may  not  be  biodegradable  when  mixed 
with  other  chemicals  or  domestic  wastes.  It 
Is  known  that  chemicals  can  and  do  com- 
bine Indiscriminately  with  themselves  and 
domestic  wastes  to  produce  compounds 
which  may  be  resistant  to  non -biodegrada- 
ble, others  that  become  toxic,  others  that  l)e- 
come  inhibitors  to'oxldatlon.  and  treatment 
in  general. 

In  tiie  past  the  biggest  problem  olten  began 
after  the  treatment  plant  wa.<i  ccnstructed 
and  w.i:  continue  to  the  degradation  of  the 
program  if  this  practice  Is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  plant  Is  always  opened  with  a  hig 
ceremv^ny  a:.d  a  big  ribbon  cutting  affair,  but 
soon  therenfter  becomes  a  headline  nuisance 
The  latwratories  provided  look  like  mult;- 
r.iir.ion  dollar  R&D  establishments.  The 
plants  are  tested  and  recorded  to  death  U< 
meet  state  requirements  even  though  many 
of  the  rout.ne  te-ts  may  have  debatable  value 
for  plint  operations,  and  the  records  du  Icuk 
good.  The  poor  operator,  however,  has  to 
borrow  pliers,  a  screw  driver,  a  hair  pin  and 
the  lawn  mower  from  his  home  to  make  re- 
pairs aiid  to  cut  the  grass  ar.d  a  ho-e  to  keep 
the  plant  clean.  Soon  the  plant  fi^-V.s  apart, 
the  creek  lock^  terrible  and  the  CDinplalius 
streamline  t.«  C.ty  Hall.  Who  !s  found  to  be 
at  fault,  the  plant  operator.  Why?— shortag? 
of  good  operators,  lack  of  training,  lack  of 
education  and  lack  of  experience. 

The  cr>stal  tall  of  the  future  Indica-es  that 
the  archaic  gravity  Interceptor  which  has 
.cicrv-d  so  well  and  it,-;  numerous  costly  man- 
holes will  be  gradually  replaced  with  a  pres- 
surized system  with  capabilities  of  Increa-lrg 
ito  carrying  capacity  at  least  five-fold.  More- 
over, atmospheric  air  or  some  form  of  oxygen 
or  oxidizing  chemical  will  be  Introduced  as 
well  as  acclimated  seed  mlcro-organism.s  at 
predetermined  Intervals  along  the  Interceptor 


to  maintain  aerobic  treatment  In  transmis- 
sion to  the  terminal  plant 

The    primary    tank    now    used    ahead    of 
activated    kludge    plants    will    be    gradually 
a»?aadoned   because   there  Is  no  longer  any 
need  for  such  units  ahead  of  properly  de- 
signed   aeration    t:\nks.    The    anaerobic    di- 
gester will  be  replaced  by  aerobic  digesters 
or  other  means  of  treatment.  These  Improve- 
ments will  produce  a  nice  saving  in  both  cap- 
ital   and    operating    costs    and   remove    two 
sources  of  putrefactive  odors  that  have  been 
responsible    for   the    public's    physicological 
dislike  of  wastewater  treatment  plants  and 
two  sources  detrimental  to  aerobic  tre.ument. 
The  crystal  ball  of  th«  future  also  Indi- 
cates   that   re-use    wastewaters   will    replace 
the  bigger  and  better  plants  and  long  mas- 
sive interceptors  that  could  senously  dry  up 
waterways   and   seriously   lower   the   ground 
water  table.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  massive 
interceptors,  treatment  works,  either  perma- 
nent or  portable,  will  be  installed  as  satel- 
lites   on    the    interceptor    to    provide    safe 
treated  effluents  and  nutrients  for  re-use  by 
golf  courses,  parks,  forms  and  industries  lo- 
cated along  its  alignment,  or  for  discharge 
into  the  nearest  water  course  to  supplement 
underground  and  surface  waters  and  to  pro- 
vide the  neighborhood  with  a  stream  in  its 
backyard  instead  of  a  dry  run.  Do  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  home  owner  with  a  lawn  pro- 
vides on  his  property  treatment  for  safe  use 
of  the  wastewater  troin  his  premises  for  Ir- 
rigation and  nutrient  feeding  oj  the  lawn. 
The    excess    bacterial    cell    material,    a    by- 
product of  biological  treatment  and  amount- 
ing to  considerably  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  treated  flow,  will  either  be  returned  to 
the  Interceptor  for  treatment  at  a  terminal 
plant  or  It  will  be  pumped  throtigh  a  sepa- 
rate  but   much   smaller   pipeline   for   treat- 
ment and  conversion  into  a  humus-like  safe 
and  odorless  nutrient  supplement  Instead  of 
this    valuable    resource    being    burned    or 
barged  to  sea  This  is  the  area  In  which  there 
is  need   for   much   research,   publicity,  and 
better  education  of  the  general  public. 

The  terminal  plant  will  be  blended  Into 
■.i  complex  as  a  part  of  a  botanical  cr  recrea- 
tional park,  mumclpal  golf  course  or  farm 
for  use  of  the  effluent  and  sludges  for  Irriga- 
tion, nutrients,  hydoponlcs  farming,  fish 
:    rms,  anri  ."=0  "n. 

The  pump  station  located  near  a  water- 
course will  likely  be  replaced  with  an  auto- 
mated treatment  plant  blended  into  the  sur- 
rounding area  At  such  locations  even  with 
need  for  quality  treatment,  an  evaluation 
sttidy  win  show  plant  costs  less  to  build  and 
operate  than  the  pump  station,  force  main 
r.nd  increase  In  size  and  capacity  required 
tf  the  Interceptor  to  accept  the  discharge 
from  the  pump  station. 

The  future  treatment  plant  will  not  be 
.spread  over  the  landscape  with  costly  yard 
piping  and  concrete  condult.>.  Modular  lay- 
outs will  be  adopted  with  little  hydraulic 
head  loss  and  arranged  for  ready  additions 
of  modules  on  a  need-be  basis.  The  current 
practice  of  design  and  construction  on  a 
10-  20  year  basis  which  ties  up  a  lot  of  money. 
will  be  passe. 

The  future  Interceptors  and  treatment 
unl's  will  be  upgraded  to  solve  one  of  the  big- 
gest headaches  in  treatment.  The  extreme 
high  and  low  fluctuations  in  Income  fiow.s 
which  seriously  effects  treatability  will  be 
balanced  by  regulators.  In  the  larger  plants 
the  peak  flows  may  be  stored  In  pressurized 
aerated  interceptor  sewer-i  and  In  smaller 
plants  by  in-plant  storage  methods.  Balanced 
hows  will  Increase  efficiency  of  plant  opera- 
tion to  nearer  100 ''r  of  the  time. 

The  crystal  ball  Indicates  that  Industry 
may  find  it  cheaper  to  treat  Its  own  waste- 
waters for  re-use  and  discharge  the  excess  to 
the  nearest  water  course.  Only  sludges,  the 
real  problem  of  wastewater  teatment,  will  be 
discharged  into  the  regional  system,  and  at 
considerable  savings  to  industry  and  munic- 


ipalities. In  other  locations,  industries  may 
Ixj  required  to  biologically  pre-treat  waste 
before  discharge  as  assurance  that  the  wastes 
are  biodegradable  and  to  reduce  the  organic 
load 

In  the  future  charges  for  drinking  waters 
and  wastewaters  may  be  on  an  ascending  rate 
schedule  instead  of  the  current  descending 
rate  schedule  to  conserve  use  of  waters,  to 
encourage  re-use  of  wastewaters  and  to  cut 
dawn  sizes  of  collecting  sewers  and  treat- 
ment works. 

The  future  regional  plan  on  a  watershed, 
county  or  municipal  basis,  will  probably 
boll  down  to  centrally  located  Institutions 
as  the  Intent  seems  to  bo,  to  serve  satellite 
water  and  wastewater  treatment  plants  on 
the  Interceptor  or  In  the  region.  Grass  root 
workers  will  be  located  only  at  the  plants. 
The  laboratory  technicians,  certified  opera- 
tors, and  other  skilled  help  will  be  pooled  at 
the  centrally  located  service  Institution  for 
use  on  preventive  maintenance  and  routine 
Inspection  schedule  and  a  need-be  basis  in 
case  of  trouble.  At  this  operating  center  there 
win  also  be  pooled  at  conslder.ible  savings 
in  dollars,  procurement  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials, the  necessary  maintenance  and  op- 
erating supplies  and  the  construction  and 
niuintenance  equipment  needed  to  keep  a 
plant  in  good  operating  condition.  In  addi- 
tion the  system  vrtll  be  under  the  responsi- 
ble charge  of  an  authority  or  commission 
that  will  collect  all  revenues,  maintain  and 
operate  the  plants  and  set  up  realistic  service 
charges  so  that  monies  collected  will  be 
ample  r.nd  used  for  proper  and  adequate  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  entire  sew- 
erage system  and  treatment  works  as  well 
as  for  normal  and  emergency  repairs  and  to 
upgrade  the  plant  as  the  need  arises.  Besides, 
the  blame  no  longer  will  be  placed  on  the 
operator. 

The  facts  definitely  Indicate  that  the  en- 
hancement of  water  quality  Is  feasible.  The 
public  and  Its  strong  opinion  lias  issued  a 
strong'  mandate  for  clean  safe  waters.  The 
engineering  profession  has  the  talent,  tech- 
nology and  know-how  to  produce  clean  safe 
waters  and  to  blend  treatment  works  as  an 
asset  to  the  community  Instead  of  a  blight 
if  his  creative  genius  and  ability  Is  not 
blinded  by  directives  and  guide  lines.  There  Is 
need  for  proven,  accepted,  and  sound  effluent 
standards,  but  In  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent—"The  nation's  waterways  belong  to  us 
all,  and  that  neither  a  municipality  nor  an 
Industry  should  be  allowed  to  discharge 
w.vte  Into  these  waterways  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  waste  without  becoming 
polluted".  The  President  seems  to  be  trying 
to  put  across  diplomatically  but  loud  and 
clear  a  very  timely  message.  There  is  a  bot- 
tom to  the  pocket  book,  and  a  limit  to  treat- 
ftbility  needed  for  protection  of  public  health 
and  aquatic  life. 
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BARNABY  KEENEY  COMPLETES 
TERM  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  the  close 
of  business  today.  Barnaby  Keeney  will 
complete  his  4-year  term  of  oflBce  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

Appointed  as  Chairman  shortly  after 
passage  of  the  arts  and  humanities  bill, 
Barnaby  Keeney  came  to  this  new  Fed- 
eral agency  after  compiling  a  most  en-  ♦ 
viable  record  outside  of  the  Government. 
After  a  gallant  World  War  n  service,  in 
which  he  was  wounded,  he  became  a 
distinguished  professor  of  the  classics  at 
Brown  University.  He  was  then  chosen  as 
president  of  Brown  University  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I..  a  post  he  filled  with  distinc- 
tion for    10    years   which   Dr.   Keeney 
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believed  was  the  correct  length  of  term 
of  a  college  president.  Upon  retirement 
from  the  presidency  of  Brown,  Dr.  Keeney 
could  have  settled  down  to  a  comfortable 
academic  life.  But,  Barnaby  Keeney  is 
not  one  to  turn  down  a  challenge  and  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm  the  position  of 
being  the  first  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  when  it 
was  offered  to  him.  Actually,  he  had 
played  a  very  important  role  In  securing 
passage  of  the  landmark  legislation  in- 
volved. 

Dr.  Keeney's  tenure  as  Chairman  of 
the  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has 
been  one  which  will  have  a  long-lasting 
mark  on  this  growing  Federal  agency. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Federal 
Goverimnent  administrators  who  serve 
for  a  short  period  of  time  do  not  have 
that  great  an  impact  or  effect  in  the 
long  run.  However,  this  definitely  Is  not 
the  case  of  the  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  Barnaby  Keeney  took  over 
an  Infant  agency  administering  a  small 
amount  of  funds  which  had  been  operat- 
ing under  an  interim  director.  He  had 
a  vision,  a  dream  of  goals  for  the  Endow- 
ment, whose  end  result  would  be  the 
relating  of  the  humanities  to  our  Nation's 
everyday  life.  He  was  able,  because  of  the 
rlghtness  of  his  Ideas  and  through  liis 
powers  of  persuasion,  to  set  the  course 
of  the  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
toward  these  goals.  He  has  created  an 
administrative  agency  which  strives  for 
excellence  in  all  its  programs  and  which 
seeks  to  foster  quality  rather  than  sheer 
quantity.  Indeed.  I  was  always  surprised 
to  meet  with  Dr.  Keeney  In  hearings  and 
hear  him  say  that  we  do  not  need  more 
money,  but  let  us  use  what  we  have  and 
grow  slowly  and  carefully.  The  slow 
maturing  has  been  successful;  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  is 
a  monument  to  Barnaby  Keeney's  will 
and  foresight. 

Personally,  I  will  miss  Dr.  Keeney 
when  he  leaves  the  official  Washington 
scene.  His  advice  has  been  Invaluable, 
his  wit  pleasurable,  and  his  friendship 
treasured.  He  leaves  and  the  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  will  be  poorer  for  his 
absence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  cre- 
ated an  agency  which  will  survive. 

I  speak,  too,  as  a  personal  friend  and 
admirer  of  Barnaby  Keeney,  who  much 
regrets  his  departure. 

I  fully  understand,  but  do  not  adopt 
the  reason  the  administration  has  for  not 
reappointing  Barnaby  Keeney  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Endowment.  Evi- 
dently every  Federal  position  is  political. 
I  had  hoped  this  was  not  the  case,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Keeney 
is  E^olitlcal.  What  Is  most  upsetting  is 
that  he  has  been  let  go,  but  yet  a  suc- 
cessor has  not  yet  been  nominated.  We 
are  especially  fortunate,  though,  that 
Wallace  Edgerton,  who  will  serve  as 
Acting  Chairman,  is  a  most  capable 
individual,  and  the  agency  will  continue 
to  have  guidance  during  the  Interreg- 
num. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  bid  Bar- 
naby Keeney  well  and  wish  him  future 
success.  I  also  extend  from  the  Nation, 
thank  you  for  a  job  well  done. 


OBERLIN         ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 

WRITES    ABOUT    "CATALYST    OF 
THE  BLACK  LUNG  MOVEMENT" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  role  of  individual  citizens 
In  the  shaping  of  Important  legislation 
can  never  be  underestimated.  When  we 
undertook  the  task  of  enacting  the  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  law  last  year, 
much  of  the  product  was  the  result  of 
the  men  who  lived  and  worked  in  the 
heartland  of  America's  coal  country.  We 
all  know  of  the  undying  efforts  of  several 
people  such  as  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff  who  headed 
the  group  of  Physicians  for  Miners' 
Health  and  Safety.  The  May  1970,  issue 
of  the  Oberltn  College  alumni  magazine 
contains  an  article  concerning  the  work 
of  yet  another  Individual  whom  it  de- 
scribes as  "catalyst  of  the  black  lung 
movement."  This  individual  Is  Craig 
Robinson,  a  1966  graduate  from  Oberlln, 
which  is  also  my  alma  mater. 

The  story  which  is  told  is  simple  yet 
Important.  As  a  VISTA  volunteer  as- 
signed to  Appalachia,  he  saw  vei-y  clearly 
the  ravages  of  black  lung.  And  as  a  con- 
cerned, compassionate  human  being  he 
decided  to  act.  It  was  this  yoi^^man 
who  brought  the  physicians  t<$gether  with 
the  miners.  His  own  view  of  his  work  is 
all  too  modest,  so  I  commend  the  read- 
ing of  the  article  to  Senators  so  that  they 
may  learn,  themselves,  of  the  magnitude 
of  Ills  accomplishments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Catal5'st  of  the  Black  Lung 
Movement,"  published  in  the  May  1970, 
Issue  of  the  Oberlln  alumni  magazine,  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  / 

There  being  no  objection/ the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed/in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \^ 

Catalyst  of  the  Black  Lung"'%ovement 

"No  laws,  no  work!"  Coal  miners  from 
southern  West  Virginia,  victims  of  black  lung 
disease  (pneumoconiosis),  marched  on  the 
capltol  in  Charleston  during  March  1969  with 
a  group  of  "Physicians  for  the  Miners'  Health 
and  Safety,"  demanding  revision  in  laws 
affecting  their  well-being.  A  wildcat  strike 
had  bounded  over  the  West  Virginia  hills 
bringing  national  attention  to  their  plight. 
Craig  Robinson,  '66,  a  VISTA  volunteer 
whom  the  Charleston  Sunday  Gazette-Mail 
said  "easily  blended  In  the  mountain  scenery 
and  Its  ragtag  Inhabitants,"  was  the  catalyst 
who  helped  forge  this  movement  which 
aroused  the  nation's  conscience. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  father  of  the  movement. 
told  the  Gazette  Mail,  "This  young  man  was 
our  vital  connection  between  the  physicians, 
committee,  and  the  miners.  He  Is  a  rare 
American  specimen." 

Dr.  Donald  Rasmussen,  In  charge  of  the 
.App.-ilachlan  Regional  Hospital's  pulmonary 
laboratory,  who  stumped  the  mining  fields 
with  Dr.  Buff,  said:  "This  guy  has  done  more 
things  behind  the  scene  than  anybody  I  can 
think  of  in  the  movement.  Craig  was  in  every 
situation,  never  runs  out  of  energy  and  goes 
on  all  the  time — and  I  remind  you  this  guy 
was  In  on  no  less  than  three  black  lung 
bills."  Tlie  miners  are  basically  suspicious  of 
outsiders  but  "they  were  touched  by  his  ab- 
solute modesty  and  sincerity.  This  guy  speaks 
only  when  spoken  to  and  mostly  listens.  He 
sits  back  and  lets  somebody  take  credit." 

Ellis  Bailey,  a  65-year-old  disabled  miner, 
recalled:  "This  boy  comes  In  and  helps  me 
out  In  any  way  he  can.  He  Just  drops  In.  He 
will  feed  chickens  and  do  other  chores  and 


go  away."  Another  miner.  Charles  Brooks, 
noted,  "This  young  man  gave  the  miners  a 
lot  of  information  they  needed  badly.  He 
cared  deeply  for  the  welfare  of  the  humble 
people,  and  the  miners  felt  the  same  way 
about  him." 

Craig  Robinson  went  to  West  Virginia  at 
a  time  wlien  it  was  more  faslilonable  to  club 
a  VISTA  volunteer's  head  than  to  help  him. 
Some  were  Jailed  on  dubious  charges  and 
others  were  beaten.  The  Appalachian  Volun- 
teers had  already  been  dlrven  out  of  south- 
em  West.  Virginia's  counties.  Only  a  few  die- 
hard AV  and  VISTA  holdovers  stayed  in  the 
coal  fields.  Craig's  first  assignment  was  to  get 
drinkable  water  for  Lester,  W.  Va.  During  his 
stay  there  he  had  his  first  contact  with  the 
ravages  of  black  lung.  "I  ran  into  human 
debris  every  day.  You  pick  up  a  little  bit  all 
the  time — their  bitterness  and  helplessness — 
and  when  you  live  with  miners,  v.orking  and 
retired,  you  can't  help  but  listen,"  he  told 
the  newspaper. 

At  a  Disabled  Miners  and  Widows  chapter 
meeting  soon  thereafter  Robinson  saw  a  "pit- 
iful group  of  broken  men  and  destitute  wid- 
ows who  were  seeking  the  aid  of  someone 
with  more  leverage  than  they  had  cw'er  the 
process  which  had  Impoverished  thftn.  I  told 
the  leaders  I  would  do  what  I  could  and  be- 
gan talking  to  former  miners  and  studying 
the  disease  and  the  law."  Robinson's  shabby, 
gray  four-room  frame  house  in  Stanaford, 
an  old  mining  town,  soon  became  a  library 
on  black  lung.  From  studying  the  law  and 
the  disease  Robinson  concluded  that  there 
was  no  doubt  coal  dust  was  kiUlng  and  maim- 
ing thousands  of  men  and  they  were  being 
systematically  being  #enied  compensation 
because  of  the  "insidious  mating  of  a  loosely 
worded  law  and  a  compensation  department 
which  saw  Its  role  as  that  of  protector  of  the 
coal  companies." 

Robinson's  one-man  mobile  library  began 
an  effective  run  through  black-limg  country. 
While  the  Legislature  was  In  session  in  early 
1969  he  became  a  traveling  missionary 
speaking  to  local  union  meetings  in  Raleigh 
and  other  counties.  "It  was  always  my  con- 
cern that  miners  wouldn't  know  what  spe- 
cific provision  they  must  fight  for  and  then 
be  sold  out  in  their  unguarded  moments." 

Many  miners  were  grievously  Ignorant 
about  the  specifics  of  their  demands.  "They 
became  increasingly  sophisticated  as  the  ses- 
sion wore  on  and  by  the  end  they  were 
informing  me  more,  than  I  w.is  them." 

VISTA  lawyer  Richard  Bank,  who  worked 
closely  with  Robinson,  said  that  "He  was  the 
guy  who  put  the  doctors  into  contact  with 
what  had  developed  to  be  their  constituency. 
Dr.  Buff  was  the  one  around  whom  the 
miners  rallied.  Craig  was  a  broker,  a  coordi- 
nator, who  put  things  together  and  estab- 
lished means  of  conununlcatlon  with  all 
miners  groups." 

Robinson  stated  simply:  "I  want  to  see 
Improvements  and  I  want  to  get  Involved. 
That's  all.  I've  learned  the  Importance  of 
organizing.  If  I  want  to  be  aspiring  to  be 
anything  I   want   to   be   an   organizer." 

His  final  evaluation:  "My  ptart  In  this 
movement  is  really  quite  small.  I  find  that  I 
learned  much  more  than  I  passed  on." 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  M.  L.  GOLD- 
BERGER  AND  DR.  S.  D.  DRELL  BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ARMS 
CONTROL,  INTERNATIONAL  LAW, 
AND  ORGANIZATION 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  29, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control,  In- 
ternational Law.  and  Organization  con- 
cluded a  series  of  hearings  on  "ABM, 
MIRV,  SALT  and  the  Nuclear  Arms 
Race."  Our  witnesses  on  June  29  were 
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Prof.  M.  L.  Goldberger,  of  Princeton,  and 
Dr.  S.  D.  Drell,  of  the  Stanford  linoar 
Accelerator  Center.  Dr.  Goldberger  and 
Dr.  Drell  presented  most  interesting 
opening  statements  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. In  order  that  Senators  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of 
these  two  distinguished  and  experienced 
scientists,  who  were  both  until  recent- 
ly members  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  I  ask  mianimous 
consent  that  their  statements  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  Bepore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control,  International  Law  and 
Organization  or  the  U.S.  Senate.  June  29. 

1970 

(By  M.  L.  Goldberger) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  today  some  of  the  Issues 
associated  with  the  proposed  additional  Safe- 
guard deployment  and  more  generally,  prob- 
lems of  strategic  weapons  and  arms  control. 
I  should  state  that  I  am  testifying  as  an  In- 
dividual citizen  who  has  been  Involved  wth 
defense  m.icters  in  general  for  about  fifteen 
years,  and  .ABM,  in  particular,  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Tl'.e  views  I  shall  express  are  my 
own  ;ind  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of 
the  various  advisory  groups  I  have  been  or 
currently  am  associated  with. 

There  is  very  little  which  can  be  said  about 
ABM  and  related  Issues  which  has  not  already 
been  said  in  the  sixteen  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  President's  announcement 
of  Phase  I  Safeguard  on  14  March  1969.  I 
have  studied  much  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  this  and  other  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  am  struck  by  two 
things.  The  experts  who  testified  against 
Safeguard  emphasized  the  technical  short- 
comings of  the  system  In  tremendous  detail, 
got  Into  hairsplitting  arguments  over 
whether  it  took  1001  or  1234  Soviet  SS-9 
missiles  to  knock  out  Mlnuteman,  whether 
the  system  would  or  would  not  work  when 
needed,  etc..  and  in  general  conveyed  an 
unfortunate  Impression  of  complexity  and 
controversy  that  seemed  to  be  beyond  the 
grasp  of  ail  but  the  technical  sophisticates. 
In  addition,  they  failed  on  occasion  to  d!s- 
tingtiish  sufficiently  clearly  between  opposi- 
tion to  ABM  In  general  as  compared  to  op- 
position to  Safeguard  In  particular.  The  pro- 
ponents of  ABM  presented  by  the  DOD  to  the 
various  committees.  In  spite  of  explicit  classi- 
fied briefings  which  I  know  toqk  place  In 
certain  cases,  almost  to  a  man  avoided  talk- 
ing about  the  actual  Safeguard  system.  The 
mo6t  charitable  Interpretation  one  can  put 
on  this  remarkable  fact  Is  that  they  could 
not.  as  men  of  scientific  Integrity,  defend  the 
system  that  was  being  proposed.  They  con- 
centrated instead  on  the  Soviet  threat,  the 
Intransigence  of  the  Chinese,  national  deter- 
mination, the  virtues  of  defensive  weapons 
as  extolled  by  Mr.  Kosygln.  etc..  but  never, 
never  on  the  relation  of  Safeguard  perform- 
ance to  the  actual  or  projected  threat 

The  oppopents  of  ABM,  in  my  opinion, 
obviously  won  the  debate  but  thpy  lost  the 
battle. 

I  want  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
not  unalterably  opposed  to  ABM  under  all 
circumstances.  I  did.  however,  oppose  the 
decision  of  last  year  to  proceed  with  Safe- 
guard Phase  I,  I  am  not  In  favor  of  contin- 
uing the  deployment  at  this  time  and  am 
wholeheartedly  opposed  to  the  new  Safe- 
guard Modified  Phase  n  deployment,  I  shall 
try  today  to  put  the  technical  and  strategic- 
political  Issues  Involved  In  ABM  deployment 
as  simply  and  forcibly  as  I  can.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  completely  with  the  tech- 


nical presentation  to  this  Subcommittee  that 
has  been  made  recently  by  my  professional 
colleague.  Professor  W,  K,  H.  Panofsky,  and 
not  emphasize  theae  aspects  too  heavily. 

Before  I  begin  I  wish  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  testimony  made  to  this  Sub- 
committee by  Dr.  John  Foster  on  4  June 
1970.  According  to  the  xincorrected  verbatim 
transcript  which  I  have  seen,  Dr.  Poster 
referred  to  my  membership  on  an  ad  hoc 
panel  convened  by  him  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  the  next  phase  of  Safe- 
guard ABM  deployment  This  panel,  chaired 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  ONeiU  was  reputed  by  Dr. 
Foster  to  liave  said  that  ".  .  this  equipment 
will  do  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
wants  it  to  do."  There  Is  no  such  statement 
in  the  report  nor  could  there  possibly  have 
been  because  uf  the  charge  to  the  pp.nel. 
AUhougli  we  had  been  told  when  invited  to 
Join  the  panel  that  we  would  be  presented 
with  the  DOD  recommendation  for  the  uev; 
Safeguard  deployment  and  that  any  objec- 
tions we  raised  would  be  parsed  on  to  the 
Administration  along  with  the  recommenda- 
tion, this  did  not  in  fact  happen.  Instead 
when  the  panel  actually  met,  we  were  asked 
to  consider  a  number  of  deployment  options 
that  could  be  carried  out  within  certain 
budgetary  and  schedule  limitations  The  only 
objective  guidelines  we  had  were  the  original 
goals  for  Safeguard  that  had  been  defined 
by  President  Nixon  on  14  March  1969  which 
1 11  discuss  further  below.  The  point  is  that 
since  there  was  no  specific  deployment  pro- 
posal presented  to  the  panel  and  consequent- 
ly no  stated  objectives,  we  could  scarcely 
have  concluded  that  ".  ,  .  this  equipment 
will  do  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
wants  it  to  do."  Since  the  report  Is  c'.a-sslfied 
and  a  privileged  communication  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
discuss  its  actual  content  with  you.  I  might 
also  note  In  passing  that  among  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  beside  Dr.  Drell 
and  me  referred  to  In  Dr.  Posters  testimony. 
Dr.  Richard  Latter  was  actually  an  ex-ofBcio 
panel  member,  one  whose  presence  during 
our  deliberations  I  never  fully  understood. 
The  actual  panel  members  who  signed  the 
report  were  Lewis  M.  Brauscomb.  Sidney  D. 
Drell.  Marvin  L,  Goldberger,  William  G  Mc- 
Millan. W.  S.  Melahn.  Lawrence  H.  O'Neill, 
and  .Allan  M  Peterson.  In  summary,  I  would 
say  that  the  implication  In  Dr.  Fosters 
statement  that  the  ad  hoc  pane!  had  in  fact 
conctirred  with  arguments  being  presented 
by  the  DOD  In  support  of  the  new  Safeguard 
proposal  IS  very  misleading  and  by  no  means 
expresses  the  considerable  spread  of  opinion 
among  the  panel  members  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  my  subsu^ntive  state- 
ment. Our  national  policy  is  one  of  deter- 
rence of  nuclear  attack  by  maintaining  the 
ability  to  inflict  an  unaccepuble  degree  of 
damage  against  any  aggressors  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  a  nuclear  exrhange  and. 
In  particular,  after  absorbing  a  surprise  first 
.strike.  This  so-called  assured  destruction  ca- 
pability must  be  a  real  one  and  must  be 
credible  if  it  Is  to  work:  The  enemy  must 
understand  that  It  will  be  used  against  him 
wi'hout  quesMon  In  response  to  a  large  at- 
tack. That  it  doesn't  do  us  much  short  run 
good  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  for  ex- 
ample, after  we  have  suffered  "unacceptable 
damage"  Is  clear,  but  we  must  plan  to  re- 
spond and  maintain  the  capability  to  do  so. 
Ceirtainty  of  suicide  to  an  aggressor  Is  the 
name  of  the  deterrence  game. 

In  the  ab.s<'nce  of  meaningful  arms  control 
the  United  States  must  maintain  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  force  against  any  plausible 
projection  of  the  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic.  We 
have  this  deterrent  now  and  I  will  discuss 
later  the  extent  to  which  It  is  or  Is  not  being 
eroded. 

On  14  March  1960,  President  Nixon  In  a 
policy  statement  proposed  the  so-called 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  The  Initial  deploy- 


ment was  to  be  at  two  Mlnuteman  sites 
(Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks)  and  the  sys- 
tem ultimately  would  consist  of  12  Installa- 
tions. The  purposes  of  the  system  were: 

1.  Protection  of  our  land-based  retaliatory 
forces  against  a  direct  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against 
the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which  Communist 
China  is  likely  to  mount  within  the  decade. 

3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of  ac- 
cidental attacks  from  any  source. 

He  said  also  that  any  completed  ABM 
should  not  be  Interpretable  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  threatening  to  their  deterrent  ca- 
pability and  that  this  deployment  decision 
should  not  affect  adversely  the  chance  of 
success  In  the  forthcoming  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  arms  limitation  iSALT) .  He 
further  acknowledges  that  U.S.  strategic 
planners  consider  damage  limitation  In  case 
of  nuclear  war  an  essentially  hopeless  strat- 
egy; prevention  of  nuclear  war  through  a 
combination  of  deterrence  and  arms  limita- 
tion remains  our  only  real  hope  of  survival 
In  the  nuclear  age.  Finally,  the  President 
stated  that  future  deployments  of  Safeguard 
would  be  influenced  by  the  evolving  threat 
and  by  the  new  opieratlonal  experience  gained 
from  the  initial  two  site  deployment. 

I  was  very  encouraged  by  these  policy  re- 
marks In  connection  with  SALT  and  the 
argument  that  the  Initial  deployment  of 
Safeguard,  devoted  as  It  was  to  Mlnuteman 
defense  should  not  exacerbate  the  arms  race 
since  it  in  no  way  threatened  the  Soviet  de- 
terrent. I  wEis,  however,  deeply  discouraged 
by  the  fact  that  what  we  were  being  offered 
was  a  technically  makeshift  system  that  bore 
little  relation  to  either  the  existing  or  proj- 
ected threat  or  to  the  announced  objectives 
It  was  to  meet. 

The  bulk  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  cen- 
tered around  the  threat  to  our  landbased 
deterrent  force  (Mlnuteman),  on  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  was  building  an  offensive 
force  of  sufficient  size  to  threaten  our  over- 
all deterrent  posture  (referred  to  In  the  trade 
as  acquiring  a  first  strike  capability)  and 
whether  there  were  technical  deficiencies  In 
the  Safeguard  system  made  up  of  compo- 
nents designed  for  an  area  defense  but  whose 
initial  deployment  was  to  defend  two  hard- 
ened Mlnuteman  complexes.  The  reason  for 
this  emphasis  on  only  one  of  three  an- 
nounced Safeguard  objectives  was  probably 
due  to  the  emphasis  in  the  original  testl- 
monv  of  Defense  Secretary  Laird  on  the 
growing  Soviet  threat  to  Mlnuteman.  Al- 
though there  were  and  are  cogent  arguments 
about  the  Irrelevance  of  the  Chinese  defense 
aspect  of  the  Safeguard  system,  this  was 
never  really  aired  during  the  Senate  hearings. 

We  are  now  presented  with  what  Is  called 
the  Safeguard  Modified  Pha.se  II  deployment 
still  aimed  at  moving  toward  fulfilling  all 
three  of  President  Nixon's  objectives,  all 
being  regarded  as  equally  Important.  The 
new  deployment  Is  described  by  Mr.  Laird  as 
"the  minimum  we  can  and  must  do  ...  to 
fulfill  the  President's  national  security  ob- 
jectives." It  is  to  add  more  missiles  to  the 
first  two  Safeguard  sites  and  to  proceed  with 
defense  of  a  third  Mlnuteman  complex  at 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  In  Missouri.  In  ad- 
dition, preliminary  work  on  five  other  sites  is 
to  begin. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  there  has 
been  no  construction  activity  at  the  original 
two  sites,  no  operational  experience  which 
was  to  guide  the  deployment  expansion.  Re- 
cent theoretical  work  has  indicated  that  PAR 
performance  would  be  so  degraded  by  the 
nuclear  explosion  environment  produced  by 
both  offensive  and  defensive  missiles  that  Its 
contribution  to  Safeguard  performance  Is 
highly  questionable.  In  addition,  problems 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  computer 
which  would  seriously  limit  the  systems  abil- 
ity to  handle  large  attacks.  I  will  return 
shortly    to    the    question    of    the    changing 
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threat  and  to  the  bearing  of  the  proposed  de- 
ployment on  SALT. 

In  trying  to  assess  what  is  being  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministration I  would  like  to  introduce  a 
mathematical  characterization  of  the  famil- 
iar concept  of  a  sphere.  It  Is  a  closed  sur- 
face which  looks  the  same  to  an  observer  no 
matter  what  angle  he  views  It  from.  In  this 
same  sense,  I  assert  that  the  original  Safe- 
guard deployment  and  the  proposed  expanded 
deployment  is  spherically  senseless.  It  makes 
no  sense  no  matter  how  you  look  at  It, 

Lets  try  looking  from  at  least  a  few  direc- 
tions. If  we  find  that  we  get  nonsense  from 
enough  angles  prehaps  we  can  conclude  that 
the  system  is  Indeed  spherically  senseless. 

First,  however,  what  is  the  Soviet  threat? 
Mr.  Laird  has  said  that  by  mid- 1970  the 
Soviets  win  have  about  1250  land-based 
ICBM's  and  about  300  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles.  The  number  of  large  SS- 
9  s  has  Increased  roughly  at  the  rate  pre- 
dicted last  year  although  there  are  news- 
paper Intelligence  reports  that  there  have 
been  no  new  SS-9  complexes  started  during 
the  past  nine  months.  Nevertheless,  this  con- 
tinued expansion  of  offensive  forces  is  surely 
worrying  and  rather  puzzling. 

I'd  like  to  speculate  (which  Is  really  all 
anyone  can  do)  about  the  SS-9  development. 
With  Its  presumed  25  megaton  warhead  It 
may  have  been  originally  designed  to  destroy 
cities  In  the  face  of  the  old  Nlke-Zeus  de- 
fense of  ancient  times.  A  more  likely  role  was 
to  attack  launch  control  facilities  at  Minute- 
man  fields,  a  purpose  essentially  foiled  by 
our  development  of  measures  to  ensure 
launch  of  Individual  missiles  Independent  of 
the  survival  of  the  launclj  control  facility. 
The  next  role  for  this  essentially  useless  ve- 
hicle was  heralded  by  the  testing  of  SS-9's 
with  three  re-entry  vehicles,  each  presumably 
capable  of  carrying  a  sufficiently  large  war- 
head to  destroy  a  Mlnuteman  silo.  TTils  would 
be  a  much  more  reasonable  role  for  the  SS-9, 
but  strangely  enough  It  now  seems  less  likely 
that  the  Soviets  are  actually  moving  In  that 
direction.  Thus,  although  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  Soviets  would 
eventually  develop  a  true  MIRV  capability, 
at  the  present  time  It  still  takes  one  SS-9 
per  silo  attacked.  It  Is  perhaps  worth  re- 
membering that  we  too  went  through  the 
stage  of  going  from  one  large  warhead,  the 
Polaris  A-1,  to  the  A-3,  In  order  to  improve 
our  capability  for  penetrating  crude  terminal 
ABM  systems.  We  obviously  don't  know  why 
the  Soviets  are  pursuing  this  continued  SS-9 
development.  They,  as  do  we.  have  an  enor- 
mous excess  of  weapons  over  what  is  re- 
quired for  assured  destruction.  Perhaps  It  Is 
not  only  us  that  are  the  victims  of  the  "mad 
momentum  of  nuclear  weaponry." 

So  much  for  the  threat.  Now  what  has 
Safeguard  to  do  about  it?  It  was  widely 
and  correctly  argued  last  year  that  the  Safe- 
guard hard  point  defense  composed  as  It  was 
of  the  old  Sentinel  area  defense  components 
was  unlikely  to  be  very  effective  against  a 
Soviet  attack.  The  fundamental  weakness  of 
the  system  was  the  extreme  vulnerability  of 
the  missile  site  radar,  only  one  of  which  Is  at 
each  defended  Mlnuteman  complex  and  the 
fact  that  there  were  only  a  very  small  (classi- 
fied) number  of  defensive  missiles  to  protect 
both  radar  and  Mlnuteman.  Clearly,  this 
critical  radar  must  be  defended  vigorously 
and  it,  in  contrast  to  the  hardened  Minute- 
man  silos,  can  be  attacked  by  the  very  nu- 
merous SS-11  missiles  which  have  a  much 
amaller  payload  and  less  accuracy  than  the 
SS-9's.  Now  It  has  been  stated  by  Secretary 
Laird  that  there  is  less  expensive  and  pre- 
sumably more  effective  (than  Safeguard) 
technology  for  carrying  out  the  hard  pwlnt 
defense  mission.  Dr.  Foster  has  also  com- 
mented on  studies  of  a  new  radar  for  a 
dedicated  hard  point  system.  Nevertheless 
we  are  being  offered  good  old  Safeguard. 


Thus  the  Safeguard  defense  of  Minute- 
man  deemed  highly  vulnerable  last  ye«u-  Is 
being  extended  to  a  third  site  In  the  face  of 
a  larger  Soviet  force.  The  point  last  year  was 
and  continues  this  year  to  be  the  following: 
If  there  are  enough  highly  accurate,  large 
payload  Soviet  missiles  to  threaten  Minute- 
man  without  any  defense,  the  presence  of 
the  currently  proposed  hard  point  component 
of  Safeguard  is  irrelevant.  In  iAct,  the  only 
thing  which  has  actually  changed  since  laet 
year  is  the  serioiis  concern  that  the  PAR  radar 
may  not  contribute  anything  to  the  system 
performance. 

We  conclude  then  that  from  the  angle  of 
defense  of  our  land-based  deterrent  the  cur- 
rent projxisal  makes  no  sense. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that  with 
Increasing  missile  accuracy  and  conceivable 
projections  of  missile  numbers  (It  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  I  am  here  re- 
ferring to  what  could  happen — not  anything 
about  which  there  is  any  hard  Intelligence » 
even  a  serious  hard  point  defense  (as  con- 
trasted with  Safeguard)  might  have  only  a 
limited  lifetime.  I,  nevertheless,  strongly  sup- 
port the  Idea  of  doing  further  research  and, 
in  particular,  carrying  out  serious  engineer- 
ing studies  of  a  dedicated  hard  point  defense. 
There  are,  in  addition,  t.  variety  of  alternate 
basing  strategies  currently  under  study  which 
might  be  the  only  leallstic  long  range  salva- 
tion for  Mlnuteman  survival. 

There  is  something  both  reassuring  and  at 
the  same  time  very  scary  about  an  unde- 
fended Mlnuteman  force.  "The  reassuring  part 
is  that  the  Soviets  teust  always  take  Into 
account  the  possibility  that,  no  matter  what 
public  protestations  to  the  contrary  we  might 
make,  Mlnuteman  can  always  be  fired  on 
warning  of  a  massive  attack.  The  scary  thing 
is  that  fear  of  destruction  could  greatly  in- 
crease the  chances  of  all-out  nuclear  war  by 
mistake  or  by  panic. 

Let  us  ask  now  whether  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  get  a  first  strike 
capabUlty  against  the  U,S.  even  without  our 
deployment  of  hard  point  defense  in  the 
1975  time  period  (which  is  about  as  soon  as 
we  would  mount  a  significant  defense).  A 
first  strike  capability  for  the  Soviet  Union 
would  require  that  they  have  the  ability  to 
destroy  all  the  Polaris  boats,  decimate  the 
strategic  bomber  force  (to  say  nothing  of 
tactical  aircraft  carrying  nuclear  weapons) 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  air  defense 
could  handle  the  survivors,  and  knock  out 
Mlnuteman  completely.  Renaember  that  they 
now  have  no  significant  ABM  defense  instal- 
lation. Remember  also  that  if  the  bombers 
are  attacked  first  by  SLBM's  the  land -based 
missiles  will  be  Intact;  If  one  attempts  to 
attack  the  missiles  by  ICBM's  and  sUnul- 
taneouslv  hit  the  bombers,  the  latter  can 
take  off  in  the  period  between  ICBM  launch 
(With  Its  thirty  minute  flight  time)  and 
SLBM  arrival  on  target,  a  time  Interval  of 
about  fifteen  minutes.  This  dual  capability 
makes  a  first  strike  scenario  sound  implausi- 
ble even  without  the  existence  of  Polaris  and 
may  even  raise  questions  of  the  need  for 
Mlnuteman  defense.  Remember  there  Is  no 
intelligence  information  or  any  known  tech- 
nical invention  that  says  that  the  security  of 
Polaris  is  threatened.  Such  a  threat  would 
require  an  Instant  and  reliable  method  to 
destroy  all  the  boats  simultaneously.  Finally, 
remember  what  a  fearsome  thing  even  a  sin- 
gle B-52  or  a  single  Polaris  submarine  is. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  small  penetration 
of  a  defense  when  we're  talking  about  nu- 
clear weapons,  I  don't  know  what  it  takes  to 
deter  a  country  but  I  sure  wouldn't  want  to 
be  in  Moscow  or  Kiev  If  a  few  hundred  B-52's 
were  attacking. 

I  conclude  from  this  argument  that  one 
cannot  Justify  pushing  ahead  with  the 
Safeguard  defense  of  Mlnuteman  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet 
Union  acquiring  a  first  strike  capability  In 
the  1975  time  period. 


I  should  say  that  there  is  a  scenario  which 
involves  destruction  of  most  of  the  bomber 
force  and  all  but  about  one-founh  of  Mln- 
uteman and  then  uUllzes  the  elaborate  sur- 
face to  air  missile  systems  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  so-called  SAM's  (designed  for 
bomber  defense),  to  cope  with  Polaris  and 
the  degraded  Mlnuteman  and  bomber  forces. 
TTais  is  at  least  the  scenario  which  is  used  to 
push  ahead  with  U.S.  MIRV  (multiple  indi- 
vidually guided  re-entry  vehicles)  deploy- 
ment, the  beginning  of  which  was  recently 
announced.  It  is  considerations  of  this  va- 
riety that  seem  to  drive  the  arms  race  In- 
exorably. It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  such 
a  threat  to  our  deterrent  violates  the  laws 
of  physics.  But  does  It  follow  that  a  conserva- 
tive military  planner  must  credit  the  So- 
viets with  the  capability?  Now  this  SAM  up- 
grade threat  Is  too  complex  a  problem  to 
discuss  In  detail  here  today.  I  would  just 
like  to  present  three  brief  arguments  which 
to  me  point  out  the  Implauslblllty  of  threat: 
( 1 1  The  creation  of  a  makeshift  defensive 
system  runs  strongly  counter  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary practice.  (2)  The  technical  problems  as- 
sociated with  inter-nettlng  of  radars  and  the 
computer  and  data  handling  processes  In- 
volved in  making  this  bomber  defense  Into 
an  ABM  system  are  perhaps  more  complex 
than  those  we  are  having  difficulty  dealing 
with  In  Safeguard.  (3)  We  are  talking  here 
about  Soviet  reliance  on  such  a  dubious  sys- 
tem to  give  them  a  first  strike  capability 
against  the  U.S. 

So  much  for  the  Soviet  threat.  How  about 
the  Chinese?  The  rationale  for  the  Chinese 
defense  has  always  been  a  difficult  one  for 
me  to  understand  and  I  was  very  encouraged 
by  the  recent  action  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate  rejecting  the  anti- 
Chinese  part  of  the  current  Safeguard  pro-  „ 
posal.  However,  experience  has  shown  that 
arguments  In  favor  of  ABM  have  a  curious 
resilience  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  changed  Its  position  on  the 
Issue.  Consequently  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  Chinese  threat  and  Safeguards  relation 
to  it. 

We  now  have  the  capability  to  attack  China 
without  fear  of  nuclear  retaliation.  It  is 
possible  that  the  complete  12;Site  Safeguard 
deployment  could  extend  tJM^  capability  for 
some  unknown  but  limited  period  of  time 
after  she  gets  ICBM's,  However,  the  Chinese 
will  be  designing  their  offensive  missile  force 
in  the  face  of  our  emplaced  system  whose 
operating  characteristics  will  be  precisely 
known.  Since  they  are  not  noted  lor  their 
stupidity,  they  will  in  all  probability  take 
steps  to  counter  the  defense  by  the  use  of 
penetration  aids,  or  circumvent  It  entirely 
by.  say.  attacking  Hawaii  if  they  just  want 
to  kill  people  or  using  aircraft  or  ships  to 
attack  West  Coast  cities  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  about 
the  U.S.  spending  $12  billion  or  whatever  the 
number  Is  to  purchase  a  defense  against  a 
non-existent  Chinese  ICBM  threat.  Once  this 
threat  develops,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  ABM  defense  we  build  could  be 
"virtually  infallible."  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
not  every  defensive  missile  can  be  perfectly 
reliable — there  is  always  a  good  chance  that 
some  missiles  will  simply  leak  through.  Note 
also  that  the  area  defense  against  China  Is 
of  no  value  until  the  full  country-wide  de- 
ployment is  complete.  It  should  also  be  said 
that  the  area  protection  to  population  cen- 
ters provided  by  Safeguard  is  not  as  good  as 
that  of  the  old  Sentinel  deployment.  Location 
of  the  PAR'S  and  Spartan-Sprint  farms  near 
cities  in  Sentinel  made  it  more  effective.  This 
is  the  inevitable  price  of  trying  to  build  a 
dual  pvirpose  system — it  is  maximized  for 
neither  the  hard  point  or  area  defense  role. 
Finally,  the  idea  of  a  blackmail  threat  by 
China  in  the  face  of  our  overwhelming  forces 
seems  extremely  far  fetched.  I  would  hope 
that  our  concept  of  a  low  profile  In  Asia  does 
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not  consist  of  trying  to  maintain  a  first  strike 
capability  ogaifist  China  forever, 

I  conclude  that  the  Chinese  argument  for 
ABM  deployment  makes  very  little  sense.  The 
senselessness  is  becoming  more  nearly  spher- 
ical. 

Now  we  argue  that  defense  of  Mlnuteman 
should  not  be  provocative  to  the  Sovl^  Union 
because  it  does  not  threaten  their  deterrent. 
I  agree.  But  how  about  a  full  scale  area  de- 
fense with  a  really  substantial  number  of 
missiles''  This  must  necessarily  give  the  Rus- 
siaI^s  pause.  Consider  our  reaction  to  their 
miserable  ABM  around  Moscow.  If  they  think 
their  deterrent  will  fall  below  whatever  level 
they  have  decided  upon,  they  will  Increase 
their  offensive  force.  It  Is  unlikely  that  we 
would  not  respond  in  kind.  This  is  a  virtual 
cost  which  shoiUd  be  added  to  the  $12  billion. 
Thus  from  the  standpoint  of  not  provoking 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  present  deployment,  as 
a  arst  step  towards  the  full  area  defense, 
doesn't  make  much  sense. 

The  last  angle  from  which  I  want  to  view 
the  latest  Safeguard  proposal  is  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  SALT  talks.  It  has  been  reported 
in  the  press  that  the  Soviets  have  expressed 
considerable  concern  about  our  proposed 
ABM  deployment.  It  has  been  also  stated 
frequently  that  our  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
Safeguard  gives  us  an  important  "blue  chip" 
to  be  used  In  the  negotiations.  For  example, 
in  the  discussion  following  Dr.  Poster's  4 
June  statement  to  this  Subcommittee  he 
argued  that  it  was  Important  to  go  ahead 
with  Safeguard  at  this  ime  because  the 
Soviets  would  not  be  inclined  to  limit  ABM 
deployment  by  agreement  if  they  can  get  the 
same  advantages  without  one. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  Soviet  psychology 
or  on  negotiations  so  I  won't  speculate  on 
the  validity  of  this  agrument.  A  similar  ques- 
tion, ofycourse.  arises  in  connection  with 
our  beginning  MIRV  deployment,  another 
conceivable  "blue  chip."  In  connection  with 
Safeguard,  however,  we  should  not  insist  on 
deploying  an  ineffective  system  Just  for  bar- 
sjalning  purpvises.  Safeguard  should  stand 
or  fall  on  Its  own  merits.  Should  a  SALT 
agreement  be  reached  which  precludes  ABM 
it  IS  certainly  Just  as  easy  to  stop  btilidlng 
or  tear  down  an  effective  ABM  system  as 
a  defective  one. 

PlnaUy.  in  connection  with  SALT  I  would 
be  very  concerned  about  our  insist  tag  on 
going  ahead  with  a  full  area  antl-Chlnese 
defense.  In  an  agreement,  the  corresponding 
Soviet  area  defense  would  allow  the  disposi- 
tion of  many  large  radars  over  the  Soviet 
Union  which  could  then  add  considerable 
credence  to  upgrading  air  defense  or  clan- 
destine missile  defense  deployment  issues. 
This  in  turn  would  drive  the  U.S.  to  a  po- 
sition of  having  to  make  a  full  deployment 
of  MIRV'8  in  order  to  maintain  our  deter- 
rent. And  so  on. 

In  plain  language,  this  would  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  arms  race,  an  escalation  to  a 
new  level  of  danger,  a  new  level  of  Insta- 
bility. Such  a  conclusion  from  SALT  would 
be  the  ultimate  in  senselessness. 

I  conclude  that  the  Modified  Safeguard 
Phase  n  deployment  proposal  Is  Indeed 
8{>herlcally  senseless.  What  then  should  we 
do7 

1.  We  mu»t  make  an  all-out  eSort  to 
achieve  at  SALT  an  agreement  which  vlll 
limit  offensive  weapons  at  what  now  appears 
to  be  a  condition  or  rough  parity  and  ulti- 
mately and  hopefully  lead  to  a  reduction 
from  the  present  levels.  No  actions  should 
be  contemplated  at  th\M  time  wtUcti  would 
endanger  this  opportunity  to  finally  bring 
the  arms  race  under  Bome  sort  at  control. 
I  would  personally  have  hoped  that  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  would  not  have  begtm.  but 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  Administration's 
expressed  willingness  to  stop  It  under  an 
agreement.  I  would  also  argue  against  any 


substantial  ABM  deplo>-ment  proposal  which 
might  then  tend  to  threaten  the  level  of 
offensive  weap  u  coillng.s. 

2.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
Modified  Safeguard  Phase  II  deployment  go 
forward — it  makes  absolutely  no  sense.  It 
would  be  consistent  then  in  connection  with 
the  recent  conclusion  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  abandon  the  anti-Chinese  area 
component  of  the  new  deployment  to.  In  fact, 
stop  the  deployment  of  Safeguard  Phase  I 
entirely.  This  was  not  a  conclusion  of  the 
committee,  but  there  is  a  widespread  consen- 
sus that  if  the  defense  of  Mlnuteman  were 
the  principal  function  of  Safeguard  its  de- 
ployment cannot  be  Justified. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  a  meaningful  SALT 
agreement  there  are  a  number  of  alternate 
courses  which  should  be  followed. 

(a)  Protect  Mlnuteman  by  a  realistic,  dedi- 
cated, hard  point  defense  Involving  a  large 
number  of  small  hardened  radars  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  defensive  missiles  per 
Mlnuteman  complex. 

( b )  Develop  alternate  basing  strategies  for 
Mlnuteman. 

(Ci  Study  the  possibility  of  developing  an 
ABM  defense  of  the  National  Command 
Authority — Washington,  D.C.  Such  a  deploy- 
ment should  not  be  provocative  in  view  of 
the  Soviet  ABM  Installation  at  Moscow  wd 
has  a  number  of  attractive  features  to  ll. 

id  I  Study  the  possibility  of  total  reliance 
on  Polaris  (or  an  Improved  sea-based  sys- 
tem! and  our  bomber  force,  the  latter  aug- 
mented by  a  new  bomber. 

4.  Under  any  circumstances  continue  ac- 
tive ."-esearch  programs  on  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapon  systems. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks. It  would  be  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  profoimd  qualitative  change  in  stra- 
tegic warfare  brought  about  by  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology  would  have  resulted  in  a 
complete  rethinking  and  re-evaluatlon  of 
both  strategic  arms  postures  and  arms  con- 
trol In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
living  with  nuclear  weapons  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  there  is  little  evidence  that  any 
reflection  of  this  change  h:\s  penetrated  very 
far  Into  the  thinking  of  military  strategists 
or  world  leaders  to  say  nothing  of  the  man 
on  the  street.  The  unbelievable  wasteful- 
ness of  the  strategic  and  tactical  arms  race 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  mute  testimony  to  the  absence  of 
thought  and  surely  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  all  time.  One  sometimes  gets  the  feeling 
that  one  is  watching  an  unfortunately  deadly 
serious  soap  opwra  with  a  completely  ridicu- 
lous plot.  One  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be 
resolved  In  9ome  future  episode  by  real 
statesmen  talking  to  each  other.  Perhaps  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  show  the  way. 

To  quote  Robert  MacNamara  (In  his  speech 
of  18  September  1967.  with  a  trivial  modifi- 
cation of  dates  I ,  "In  the  end  of  the  root  of 
man's  security  does  not  lie  in  his  weaponry. 
In  the  end  the  root  of  man's  sectirlty  lies 
in  his  mind.  What  the  world  requires  In  the 
25th  year  of  the  Atomic  Age  is  not  a  new  race 
toward  reasonableness.  We  had  better  all 
run  that  race." 

TiariMONT   OP   S.   D.   Dbkll 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  you  concerning 
the  Administration's  proposed  expansion  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system.  I  speak  here  as 
an  individual  scientist  who  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  served  actively  In  various  capacities 
'  as  an  advisor  and  on  working  panels  for  the 
White  House,  the  DOD,  and  ACDA. 

Included  in  these  activities  have  been 
numerotis  reviews  of  strategic  problems  and 
weapons  systems  such  as  ABM  and  MIRV. 
Dr.  John  Poster.  DDRE,  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore your  Subcommittee  on  June  4,  1970, 
lotroduced  my  name  as  a  participant  In  one 


such  study'  that  he  Inrtiated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  him  on  various  possible 
Safeguard  ABM  programs  for  FY  1971.  I 
want  to  comment  specifically  on  this  study 
at  this  point  because  Dr.  Poster's  remarks 
Indicate  that  we  made  reconunendatlons 
which  in  fact  we  did  not  make.  Dr.  Poster 
remarked  during  his  testimony  that  ".  .  .  the 
report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  what  it  said  was  that  this  equipment 
will  do  the  jobs  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  wants  to  do."  That  w  an  incorrect 
statement.  The  report  of  the  O'Neill  Com- 
mittee contains  no  such  far-reaching  conclu- 
sion. What  we  did  say  in  our  report  is  classi- 
fied SECRET  and  therefore  I  cannot  elabor- 
ate further  here.  I  can  say,  however,  that  we 
were  not  presented  with  any  one  proposed 
program  or  specific  deployment  plan  to 
analyze,  endorse,  or  criticize.  What  the 
O'Neill  panel  was  asked  to  do  was  simply 
to  present  Its  opinions  about  various  pro- 
posed programs  based  on  the  asiumption 
that  the  President  and  Congress,  after  re- 
view, decided  to  continue  to  approve  the 
obligating  of  additional  funds  for  ballistic 
missile  defense.  We  were  specifically  not 
asked  to  Judge  the  wisdom  of  such  an  as- 
simied  decision  nor  were  we  asked  to  advise 
on  a  sensible  or  desirable  level  of  the  addi- 
tional funds.  We  made  no  recommendation 
about  whether  or  not  to  expand  or  even  to 
continue   Safeguard  deployments. 

Also  In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Poster  remarked 
that  "they  had  some  recommendations  and. 
for  example,  they  would  like  to  add  the 
smaller  radars,  a  decision  we  had  already 
made  or  at  least  they  concurred  in  that  de- 
cision." Along  with  most  supporters  as  well 
as  opponents  of  the  Safeguard  program  we 
did  Indeed  support  the  work  on  further  de- 
velopment of  the  technologies  based  on 
smaller  radars  for  an  effective  hard  point  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman — but  the  question  of 
whether  these  are  to  be  added  to  Safeguard 
hardware  or  are  to  replace  it  entirely  for  ac- 
complishing this  mission  was  not  addressed. 
I  want  it  to  be  absolutely  clear  that  I  do  not 
intend  in  any  way  to  impugn  Dr.  Poster's 
Integrity  by  these  remarks.  He  has  many  very 
important  responsibilities  and  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  for  me  to  Imagine  that  after  a 
6-month  time  lapse  he  does  not  have  an  ac- 
curate recollection  of  what  this  report  said. 
I  think  It  was  a  healthy  step  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  Invite  In  outside  critics  to 
comment  on  their  plans  before  recommend- 
ing a  program  to  the  President. 

I.    SATECtrAXO    MISSIONS 

In  facing  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
support  the  plan  for  expanding  the  Phase  I 
deployment  of  Safeguard  to  the  modified 
Phase  II  announced  by  Secretary  Laird  on 
February  23,  1970.  we  must  ask  the 
following: 

(1)  Do  we  need  It  and.  In  particular,  do 
we  need  It  now? 

(2)  Will  It  accomplish  the  mission  It  Is 
assigned? 

(3)  How  win  it  affect  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  Talks  (SALT)  in  Vienna  where 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  Soviets  are  now  engaged 
In  the  vital  attempt  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms 
race  that  Is  a  major  tragedy  of  our  times? 

Each  of  these  three  questions  is  very  im- 
portant. Just  as  we  must  maintain  an  effec- 
tive, survlvable  and  credible  deterrent  force 
vis  a  vis  the  Soviet  Union  so  must  we  stop,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  extremely  wasteful  and 
dangerous  nucleair  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  However  I  will  emphasize  in  my  testi- 
mony the  second  of  these  questions — or  what 
Job  will  It  do  and  at  what  cost?  This  Is 
the  question  with  the  highest  technical  com- 
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>  Chaired  by  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  O'Neill,  Presi- 
dent, Riverside  Research  Institute,  and  Pro- 
fessor Electrical  Engineering,  on  leave  of 
absence,  Columbia  University. 


ponent  and  is  therefore  the  easiest  one  to 
come  to  grips  with.  In  contrast,  our  assess- 
ments of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  risks  we 
should  be  willing  to  take  for  peace  In  an 
arms  control  environment  not  only  involve 
an  inherent  uncertainty  of  the  present  Soviet 
capabilities,  but  must  also  reckon  with  So- 
viet intentions  for  5-10  years  into  the  future 
which  Is  a  weapon's  system  development 
cycle.  But  the  issue  of  whether  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  will  do  the  Job  can  be  met  head 
on.  on  technical  grounds,  and  it  is  on  these 
grounds — which  are  the  simplest  ones  ac- 
cording to  Albert  Einstein  who  remarked 
once  that  "Politics  is  much  harder  than 
physics" — that  I  want  to  analyze  its  engineer- 
ing inadequacies. 

Much  of  the  Congressional  debate  last 
year  centered  on  the  growing  Soviet  threat 
to  Mlnuteman  and  whether  or  not  Safe- 
guard could  be  supported  for  this  mission 
on  technical  grounds.  This  year  we  are  very 
much  in  the  same  position.  The  Soviet  threat 
continues  to  grow  in  numbers  of  ICBM's  and 
missile  submarines.  In  his  speech  of  April  20, 
1970.  to  the  Associated  Press.  Secretary  Laird 
stated  that  we  shouldn't  rely  only  on  the 
Polaris  submarines  for  our  retaliatory  force, 
but  should  also  defend  part  of  our  land- 
based  retaliatory  force.  In  his  words:  "That  is 
a  major  part  of  what  the  proposed  minimal 
addition  to  the  Safeguard  defensive  program 
is  designed  to  do."  I  strongly  endorse  Secre- 
tary Laird's  emphasis  on  maintaining  the 
survivability  of  our  retaliatory  forces  In  the 
face  of  a  growing  Soviet  threat.  Senator  Sten- 
nls  expressed  the  same  emphasis  in  reporting 
the  action  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  killing  tlie  anti-Chinese  thin 
area  defense  portion  of  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram for  TY  1971.  He  remarked  that  "I'm 
really  concerned  in  preserving  our  deter- 
rent .  .  ."  and  commented  that  the  majority 
of  his  committee  ".  .  .  didn't  think  It  was 
necessary  now  ..."  to  add  the  area  defense, 
that  the  Chinese  threat  was  ".  .  .  not  imme- 
diate". 

I  particularly  welcome  this  action  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  striking  out  the 
anti-Chine.se  argument  for  ABM.  Starting  a 
thin  area  defense  against  China  at  this  time 
may  have  the  effect  of  constraining  our  SALT 
options,  in  particular  by  removing  the  pos- 
sibility of  zero  ABM.  I  say  this  because  I  am 
troubled  by  the  prosp»ect  of  Justifying  to  the 
American  people  an  ABM  expansion  for  its 
antl-Chlnese  capability  and  then  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets  In  SALT  to  give  it  away.  I 
am  very  pleased,  and  I  strongly  endorse  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  statement  that  all  our  systems 
are  negotiable  in  Vienna,  and  I  hope  they  will 
so  remain.  ^ 

I  would  add  In  particular  that  there  are 
technical  limitations  to  a  pure  area  defense 
of  population  centers  such  as  provided  by  the 
full  S.-Ueguard  Phase  II  plan.  I  believe  these 
limitations  preclude  it  from  providing  against 
China  v/hat  President  Nixon  called  a  "vir- 
tually Infallible"  defense  In  his  press  confer- 
ence of  January  30.  1970.  The  President  indi- 
cated that  this  capability  was  desirable  in 
order  to  enable  the  U.S.  to  follow  a  "credible 
foreign  policy  in  the  Pacific  areas." » 

So  we  ask  again,  does  Safeguard  have  any 
significant  potential  for  countering  the  grow- 
ing threat  to  our  land-based  retaliatory 
forces,  the  SAC  bombers  and  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles? Or  are  there  other  steps  for  protecting 
these  forces  that  are  less  sensitive  to  the 
8p)eclflc  model  of  the  threat,  that  can  be  im- 
plemented with  more  rapid  response  times, 
and  that  are  less  expensive  for  a  given  level 


'  A  more  detailed  presentation  of  my  views 
on  the  value  and  technical  limitations  of  a 
thin  area  defense  against  China  or  against 
an  accidental  launch  can  be  found  In  my 
testimony  before  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
May  6,  1970. 


of  protection?  To  me  defense  of  our  land- 
based  retaliatory  force  is  the  crucial  mis- 
sion against  which  to  measure  Safjguard's 
capabilities  and  I  am  happy~ni a ftfie  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  agrees  with  me  on 
this  point. 

Consider  first  the  SAC  bombers  which 
form  one  component  of  our  land-based  deter- 
rent. The  expanded  Safeguard  deployment 
through  Its  long  range  Spartan  missiles  plus 
some  Improved  Spartans  with  longer  ranges 
and  smaller  warheads  that  are  now  under 
design  will  afford  some  protection  for  SAC 
air  fields  against  attack  from  the  growing 
Soviet  submarine  based  threat.  Technically 
this  argument  may  be  sound  although  pene- 
tration aids  associated  with  the  incoming 
warheads  can  defeat  the  system.  However, 
strategically  a  sea  launched  attack  against 
SAC  air  fields  Is  not  realistic  on  grounds  of 
the  required  timing  for  such  an  attack.  If 
Soviet  submarines  are  to  launch  an  attack 
against  SAC  air  fields  before  the  land-based 
Mlnuteman  force  Is  destroyed,  then  Minute- 
man,  as  well  as  the  Polaris  Poseidon  force 
could  be  launched  In  retaliation.  If  an  at- 
tack against  Mlnuteman  is  launched  before 
the  bombers  are  attacked,  then  available 
warning  times  will  be  adequate  to  get  the 
majority  of  SAC  bombers  off  the  ground  be- 
fore the  SAC  air  fields  can  be  attacked  by 
submarine. 

Moreover,  an  effective  and  more  straight- 
forward program  to  relocate  some  of  the 
SAC  aircraft  in  times  of  emergency  to  nu- 
merous subsidiary  air  fields  removed  from 
the  submarine  threat  is  currently  in  active 
progress.  Let  us  turn  next  to  the  defense  of 
Mlnuteman. 

II.   SAFEGUARD    AS    DEFENSE    OF   MINTTTEMAN 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  present  land- 
based  Mlnuteman  force  coud  be  endangered 
by  evolution  both  In  numbers  and  quality 
of  the  Soviet  missile  threat  sooner  or  later 
unless  arrested  by  SALT.  I  conclude  from 
what  we  now  know  that  at  this  time  we  do 
not  face  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  our  land- 
based  deterrent.  I  believe  all  concur  on  this 
point,  although  selective  declassification  by 
the  Pentagon  in  recent  months  has  appeared 
to  attempt  to  raise  false  threats  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike  plus  ABM  capability  to  defeat  all 
components  of  our  strategic  forces.  However 
It  is  technically  feasible  for  such  a  threat 
to  become  real  after  four  years  or  so  unless 
halted  by  SALT.  Of  course  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  Mlnuteman,  we  have  the  other 
two  components  of  our  retaliatory  forces  to 
count  on — the  Polaris/Poseidon  submarines 
and  the  SAC  bombers.  Individually  each  of 
these  forces  is  in  principle  adequate  to  pro- 
vide the  deterrent  capability.  However  at 
least  until  SALT  opens  major  new  directions 
of  policy  I  believe  it  Is  important  to  retain 
each  of  the  three  components  of  our  deter- 
rent force  and  so  I  ask  whether  Safeguaird 
can  accomplish  an  ^igned  mission  of  pro- 
tecting Mlnuteman.  Is  Safeguard  responsive 
to  the  projected  or  postulated  threats? 

My  answer  In  substance  Is  no.  There  have 
been  extensive  studies,  and  I  believe  it  Is 
fair  to  say  that  all  now  recognize  that  Safe- 
guard even  working  perfectly,  and  with  a 
full  nationwide  Phase  II  deployment  costing 
about  $10  billion  can  be  effective  In  preserv- 
ing 300  Mlnuteman  missiles,  which  is  deemed 
adequate  as  a  retaliatory  force,  against  only 
a  very  narrow  band  of  models  of  an  assumed 
Soviet  strike.  Against  lesser  threats  It  la 
not  needed  and  against  greater  threats  It 
Is  Ineffective. 

The  trouble  with  Safeguard  for  "hard 
point  defense"  of  the  Mlnuteman  system  Is 
that  It  Is  built  exclusively  of  radar  and  mis- 
sile components  that  were  engineered  for  a 
city  defense  in  the  old  Sentinel  system.  These 
radars  and  missiles  have  not  been  re-engl- 
neered  or  technically  altered  In  any  way 
whatsoever  to  accomplish  their  new  mission. 
They  have  simply  been  designated  for  de- 


ployment at  different  geographical  sites  and 
have  been  directed,  by  a  policy  fiat,  to  de- 
fend Mlnuteman  in  addition  to  providing 
the  thin  area  umbrella  against  a  Chinese 
attack  or  an  accidental  launch.  However  It 
Is  the  mission  of  a  hard  point  defense  to 
degrade  or  destroy  partially  the  incoming 
missile  attack  by  making  low  altitude  inter- 
cepts at  short  range  from  hardened,  blast- 
resistant  targets.  To  accomplish  this  mission 
It  makes  use  of  the  atmospheric  drag  to  help 
sort  out  the  Incoming  warheads  from  space 
Junk  accompanying  them.  A  city  defense,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  totally  remove,  not 
simply  degrade,  the  threat  by  high  altitude 
intercepts  at  long  range  above  most  if  not  all 
of  the  atmosphere,  where  no  sorting  of  war- 
heads from  space  Junk  Is  possible.  Only  then 
can  it  protect  the  city,  which  Is  a  soft,  high 
value  target,  from  destruction. 

For  a  city  defense  to  have  any  effectiveness 
at  all  large,  sophisticated,  and  expensive 
radars  are  requirec".  However  these  radars 
when  used  in  the  hard  point  defense  role 
bec*me  themselves  the  expensive,  high  pri- 
ority, and  vulnerable  targets.  In  this  case 
there  is  the  gross  mismatch  of  a  few  very 
expensive,  very  sophisticated,  relatively  vul- 
nerable radars  defending  many  missiles  that 
are  hardened  and  relatively  cheap.  In  Phase  I 
of  Safeguard  there  are  two  long  range  perim- 
eter acquisition  radars  (PAR'S)  and  two 
missile  site  engagement  radars  (MSR's) ,  one 
each  for  the  defense  of  a  wing  of  150  Minute- 
men.  The  proposed  step  of  extending  Safe- 
guard being  considered  this  year  calls  for 
one  more  MSR  for  defense  of  an  additional 
wing. 

As  the  system  has  now  evolved,  there  Is 
grave  doubt  that  the  PAR  will  serve  any 
purpose  for  Mlnuteman  defense  beyond  that 
of  supplementing  other  existing  or  planned 
systems  that  provide  early  warning  of  an 
enemy  attack.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
In  addition  to  computer  limitations  in  di- 
gesting information  provided  by  the  PAR 
and  Incorporating  It  Into  the  engagement 
itself,  recent  studies  have  shown  that  the 
radio  waves  from  the  PAR  are  severely  bent 
by  the  ionosopheric  disturbances  accom- 
panying high  altitude  nuclear  bursts  such 
as  the  detonation  of  an  incoming  ICBM 
( precursor  burst )  or  of  a  defensive  Spartan 
Interceptor.  This  effect  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  PAR  must  have  a  relatively  low 
frequency  in  order  to  see  incoming  objects 
at  very  large  distances  beyond  1.000  miles. 
The  PAR  performance  is  therefore  seriously 
degraded  in  a  nuclear  environment,  a  point 
that  Is  also  of  great  Importance  In  dis- 
cussing the  penetrability  of  the  antl-Chlnese 
umbrella. 

This,  then,  leaves  It  up  to  the  MSR  only 
to  accomplish  the  mission  of  Mlnuteman 
defense.  One  very  expensive  J200  million 
MSR  that  Is  relatively  soft  ano^  vulnerable 
Is  the  "eye"  without  which  theVentlre  de- 
fense of  a  Mlnuteman  wing  of  ISO  missiles 
Is  blind  and  would  fall  catastrophlcally.  This 
vulnerability  of  the  MSR  Is  In  complete  con- 
trast to  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  Minute- 
man  system  of  having  many  hardened  aim 
points — the  silos  and  launch  control  facili- 
ties— no  single  one  of  which  Is  crucial  for 
the  system's  operation.  As  we  argued  above 
the  reason  for  this  lies  In  the  historical  roots 
of  the  Safeguard  as  the  reoriented  Sentinel 
city  defense. 

Based  on  the  correct  technology  a  hard 
point  ABM  defense  need  not  have  such  a 
critical  vulnerability.  There  Is  a  qualitative 
difference  In  the  distance  scale  of  of)eratlon 
for  a  bard  point  defense  as  contrasted  with 
a  city  defense  that  can  be  seen  from  the  first 
chart.  The  dimension  of  the  "keep-out  vol- 
ume" helps  determine  the  necessary  radar 
capabilities.  Against  an  Incoming  5MT  war- 
head, corresponding  to  the  yield  of  one  of 
the  SS-9  triplets.  Intercept  must  be  accom- 
plished beyond  a  range  of  10  miles  If  the 
blast  overpressure   is   not   to  be  allowed   to 
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exceed  3  psl  which  will  destroy  wooden  or 
rigid  steel-frame  buildings  In  a  city.  How- 
ever such  a  blast  can  be  allowed  to  occur 
as  close  as  about  1  mile  from  a  hardened 
Mlnuteman  sllo.  This  change  of  required 
Intercept  distance  by  a  factor  of  about  ten 
means  there  can  be  a  very  great  slmpUflca- 
tlon  of  the  radar  for  hard  po^nt  defense — 
It  need  not  react  as  fast  nor  see  as  far  nor 
sort  as  many  objects. 

In  addition  to  lt«  vulnerability  to  catas- 
trophic failure  the  Safeguard  system  is  also 
Ineffective  for  maintaining  the  Mlnuteman 
component  of  the  deterrent  even  if  it  works 
perfectly  as  designed.  I  say  this  for  two 
reasons : 

(1)  Safeguard  Is  effective  against  only  a 
very  narrow  spectrum  of  threats.  This  Is  best 
Illustrated  by  the  foUowlng  chart,  presented 
to  this  committee  earlier  and  prepared  from 
open  Information.  It  shows  that  Safeguard 
can  protect  a  deterrent  force  of  some  300 
Miniitemen  against  only  a  very  restricted  ex- 
trapolation of  the  present  Soviet  missile 
threat  to  a  level  of  about  three  times  its  pres- 
ent car>ability.  There  is  no  firm  intelligence 
informa* ion  distinguishing  which  path  on 
this  chart  along  which  to  extrapolate  the 
threat. 

(2)  Safeguard  is  roughly  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude more  expensive  per  Mlnuteman  suc- 
cessfully defended  than  would  be  the  cost 
of  purchasing  more  Mlnuteman  or  Poseidon 
firepower  should  the  threat  grow  at  a  greater 
than  present  rate  as  indicated.  This  can  be 
read  directly  from  the  graph.  The  estimated 
cD3t  of  the  Phase  II-A  program  Is  roughly 
$7  billion.  If  It  protects  something  like  100 
cr  so  additional  Mlnuteman  missiles  this 
works  out  to  an  expense  of  870  million  per 
Mlnuteman  defended  successfully.  In  con- 
trast liie  cost  of  a  Mlnuteman  III  missile  Is 
roughly  $8  million.^  Not  only  is  the  cost  per 
silo  defended  many  times  the  cost  of  each 
Mlnuteman  saved,  but  It  also  exceeds  the 
cost  of  the  enemy  missiles  that  could  be 
intercepted  with  confidence. 

It  makes  matters  even  much  worse  for 
Safeguard's  calculated  capability  to  pro- 
tect Mlnuteman  If  we  now  take  into  account 
fully  the  vulnerability  of  the  missile  site 
radars  that  conduct  the  engagement — I.e.  the 
MSRs — if  they  themselves  are  attacked.  The 
MSR  is  much  softer  to  blast  than  the  Mln- 
uteman system  It  Is  defending.  This  means 
that  the  Soviets,  in  order  to  totally  defeat 
Safeguard,  need  only  target  against  the 
MSRs  some  of  their  800  presently  available 
smaller  and  less  accurate  SS-11  missiles 
which  have  no  counterforce  capability 
against  our  own  ICBM's. 

Clearly  if  the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  or  accelerates  we  will  want 
to  turn  to  other  programs  If  it  is  decided 
to  maintain  a  land-based  component  of  the 
deterrent  force.  What  we  need  is  a  program 
or  a  mix  of  programs  that  can  be  Imple- 
mented with  shorter  lead  times,  If  needed, 
than  the  4-5  years  for  initial  Safeguard  ca- 
pability and  that  can  also  respond  to  a 
more  extensive  Soviet  buUd-up  of  a  coun- 
terforce capability  should  SALT  fail.  In- 
creasing the  size  of  the  offensive  ICBM  force 
would  be  Just  one  possible  step — and  it  Is 
one  that  can  be  implemented  at  lower  cost 
as  we  have  Just  Illustrated,  and  with  a  short- 
er lead  time  If  needed.  Other  possibilities 
that  have  been  studied  Include  super  hard- 
ening   of    the   silos    or    creating    more    aim 


•Before  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  1969,  Secretary  Laird  provided  the 
cost  figure  of  $2.5  billion  for  placing  300  new 
Mlnuteman  III  missiles  In  silos,  complete 
with  all  required  support  equipment.  For  a 
new  Poseidon  boat  of  16  missiles  the  cost  Is 
8250  million  or  roughly  815.5  million  per 
missile.  Conversion  of  existing  Polaris  boat 
Is  less  expensive. 


points  by  dispersal  of  a  missile  into  one 
of  several  possible  launch  positions — i.e.  the 
mobile  garage  concept.  There  is  in  addition 
the  alternate  technology  of  many  small 
radar.-,  for  providing  an  active,  truly  dedi- 
cated hard  point  defense  of  Mlnuteman  si- 
k>s.  Another  option  could  be  to  go  to  hf-a 
Willi  more  Polaris  Poseidon  boats  or  with 
a  new  longer  range  SLEM  force. 

There  now  appears  to  be  a  recogttltlon  of 
these  blunt  facts  in  the  Pentagon  that  can 
be  seen  when  we  compare  this  year's  and 
last  year's  statements  on  Safeguard  effective- 
ness. 

Thus  In  1969  we  were  told  by  Secretary 
Packard  In  Cjngresslonal  testimony  that 
there  was  "no  feasible  substitute  for  Safe- 
guard. '  and  that  authorization  of  Phase  I 
will  show  the  Soviets  we  "will  protect  our 
retaliatory  forces  now  and  in  the  future  and 
do  it  effectively. "  In  1970  we  are  told  that 
should  the  Soviet  threat  continue  to  grow  It 
win  only  be  the  "nucleus  "  of  a  Mlnuteman 
defense,  to  be  supplemented  by  a  true  hard 
point  defense  iHPD)  with  many  cheaper, 
smaller,  simpler,  and  less  vulnerable  radars — 
i.e.  to  be  supplemented  by  a  newer  system 
that  is  cheaper  and  more  effective. 

Why  have  things  changed  from  1969  to 
1970?  In  fact  if  It  is  admitted  that,  as  a 
Mlnuteman  defense.  Safeguard  will  be  only 
a  nucleus  to  be  supplemented  by  a  dedicated 
HPD.  why  do  we  need  the  Safeguard  at  all? 
I  don't  believe  we  do. 

It  has  been  shown  conclusively  In  a  num- 
ber of  studies  that  a  truly  dedicated,  inte- 
grated hard  point  defense  system  based  on 
the  engineering  concept  of  many  small  radars 
can  be  built.  The  technology  exists  now  for 
doing  this.  Such  a  system  would  In  fact  be 
more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Safeguard 
for  insuring  survival  of  Mlnuteman  against 
fKJSslble  attack  in  the  near  future.  Against 
various  models  of  an  extensively  growing  So- 
viet threat  to  Mlnuteman.  In  the  event  of  a 
failure  of  SALT,  one  can  deploy  such  dedi- 
cated system.s  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  re- 
quired for  a  proliferated  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment to  provide  the  same  protection. 

Moreover  such  a  system  would  avoid  the 
•  major  problem  of  developing  the  computer 
pn/grams  fcr  conducting  the  engagement 
with  the  MSR'.s  Work  on  these  programs  has 
proceeded  satisfactorily  during  the  past  year, 
as  reported  by  DOD.  but  it  remains  the  pac- 
ing item  fnr  Safeguard  deployment  It  also 
severely  11ml' s  the  maximum  siw  of  the 
a'tack,  including  both  real  warheads  and 
decoys,  tliat  Safeguard  can  track  and  engage 
at  any  one  time 

Last  year  I  was  opposed  to  initiating  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  for  the  technical  rea- 
sons enumerated  I  recognize  o!  course  that 
that  decision  has  been  made  and  the  pro-am 
li  now  making  good  progress,  with  soane  on- 
sit"  ground  diggings  recently  begun.  One 
major  argument  for  last  years  deployment 
decisicin  as  stated  by  Secretary  Packard  in 
testlmonv  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  April  6.  1969,  was  that  this  is 
a  very  complex  system  and  actual  operational 
sites  are  needed  to  learn  how  to  put  together 
the  complex  c.impiiter  and  radar  components 
into  an  actual  operating  system. 

Today  I  am  here  to  oppo.se  strongly  the  pro- 
posed expansion  not  only  because  of  the 
known  technical  Inadequacies  btit  because, 
in  fact,  we  have  yet  to  gain  any  of  the  exjjerl- 
ence  motivating  the  Phase  I  decision  that 
was  premised  as  part  of  a  phased  deployment 
program  At  this  time  no  equipment  is  in 
place",  no  parts  of  the  system  nre  c-imp!cte, 
and  indeed  its  operating  capability  under  a 
major  attack  is  still  under  study.  What  ther 
have  we  learned  to  support  the  expanded 
deployment? 

All  analyses  of  which  I  am  aware  make  It 
clear  that  if  defense  of  Mlnuteman  Is  the 
principal  or  sole  mission  of  Safeguard,  Its 
further  deployment  cannot  be  Justified.  As  I 
hope  to  have  convinced  you.  It  simply  falls 


to  respond  to  the  Soviet  threats  postulated 
by  the  Pentagon,  and  furthermore  it  Is  not 
cost  effective.  What  I  recommend  is  moving 
ahead  vigorously  with  the  development  work 
on  alternative  technologies  that  we  know  at 
present  can  perform  the  hard  point  defense 
more  effectively  and  economically  in  the  mid 
to  late  1970's,  if  needpd. 
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PEPPERDINE  COLLEGE  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WILLIAM  BAN- 
OWSKY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  of  Pei>p€rdine  College's 
Malibu  Campus  on  May  23. 

Dr.  William  Banowsky.  founding  chan- 
cellor of  the  Pepperdine  College's  Malibu 
Campus,  gave  the  inaugural  address  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Spwrr  op  Place 

(Inaugural  address  of  Dr.  William  S. 
Banowsky ) 

Today  we  dedicate  this  new  campus  In  the 
midst  of  the  saddest  semester  perhaps  In  the 
history  of  American  higher  education. 

In  recent  days,  the  Issues  which  rend  and 
tear  our  nation  have  focused  upon  the  col- 
lege campus  with  terrible  force.  Six  students 
have  died  in  the  violent  clash  of  con.sclences; 
campus  scenes  of  tear  gas  and  bayonets  are 
often  featured  on  evening  telecasts;  scores  of 
colleges  have  been  closed.  As  polarization  ac- 
celerates, voices  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
frontation warn  that  the  worst  Is  yet  to  come. 

Why  Is  our  nation  seeming  to  come  apart 
at  the  seams?  'Whatever  happened  to  the 
great  American  dream?  When  one  surveys  the 
years  between  1900  and  1970,  the  despair 
arises  over  the  vast  difference  between  where 
we  now  are  and  where  we  were  supposed  to 
have  been  by  now.  Our  century  started  on 
such  a  high  note  of  optimism.  Men  were 
saying  that  Just  given  a  little  more  time  and 
education  and  all  the  problems  which  plague 
mankind  would  be  solved.  On  my  shelves,  for 
Instance,  Is  a  book,  published  In  1907,  which 
conclusively  proves  that  war  Is  a  relic  from 
man's  barbaric  past  'that  will  never  again  be 
necessary. 

THE  CULT  OP   PHOGRESS 

And  the  magic  carpet  which  was  to  carry 
us  to  this  Utopia  was  education.  More  even 
than  In  the  promises  of  religion,  twentieth 
century  man  placed  his  confidence  In  the 
efficacy  of  education.  And  perhaps  the  high 
priest  of  this  cult  of  progress  was  the  bril- 
liant educational  phlloiSopher,  John  Dewey. 

But  the  glorious  American  dream  seems 
now  to  have  become  a  nightmare  Historians 
may  one  day  express  amazement  that  the 
optimistic  credo  of  John  Dewey  was  written 
in  the  same  century  with  the  pessimistic 
musings  of  existential  pnllosophers  such  as 
Jean  Paul  Sartre  or  Albert  Camus.  Sartre's 
said  dictum  Is  that,  "There  Is  no  escape  from 
the  human  dilemma."  Today  the  boys  who 
win  die  in  'Vietnam  are  the  grandsons  of 
men  who  marched  off  In  1917  to  fight  the 
war  to  end  all  wars. 

When  one  consider.^  how  much  confidejice 
our  society  has  placed  in  education,  one  un- 
derstands why  we  are  now  disillusioned  with 
the  whole  process.  Education  has  not  come 
through  on  Its  lofty  promises.  On  one  hand, 
the  students  complain  of  the  bigness,  the 
irrelevance,  the  impersonality  of  the  educa- 
tional establishment;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
older  generation  looks  on  in  bewilderment, 
frequently  attributing  the  problem  to  per- 
missiveness and  compromise  by  those  In 
authority.  But  on  one  thing  everybody  Is 
agreed:  something  is  wrong  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 


X 


WHY    ANOTHER   COLLEGE? 

There  is.  of  course,  nothing  new  about 
problems,  and  our  generation  would  be  naive 
to  imagine  that  all  cf  our  challences  are 
novel.  What  cau.-es  our  particular  futility 
Is  the  realization  that  after  half  a  century 
of  the  most  extensive  program  of  mass  edu- 
cation in  all  history,  and  after  building  more 
than  2300  colleges  and  universities,  we  are 
yet  agonizing  over  the  same,  ancient  hu- 
man problems. 

Why,  then,  start  another  college?  Why 
have  we  chosen  to  launch  this  ambitious  new 
project  at  the  very  time  when  some  would 
advise  retrenchment? 

It  Is  because  we  do  not  plan  to  build  just 
another  college  The  distinctive  institution 
wa  envision  will  minister  directly  to  the  cen- 
tral human  questions,  hence  to  the  basic 
challenge  of  our  day. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  chosen  this  time 
so  much  as  the  time  has  chosen  us.  For 
the  contribution  we  seek  to  make  ran  best 
be  de.^crlbed  in  terms  of  the  two  basic  con- 
victions we  hold  about  liberal  ar's  educa- 
tion. First,  that  It  must  be  i-aUte-cevtered: 
and  secondly,  that  it  inust  be  pe/-son-re»i- 
tered. 

THE   VALrE   VACUT-'M 

Much  of  the  business  of  education  has 
been  conducted  in  what  might  best  be  called 
a  value  vacuum.  Understandably  upset  by 
the  past  excesses  of  religious  sectarianism, 
academe  has  adopted  a  stance  of  detached 
neutrality.  Eschewin;;  value  Judgment  as  too 
subjective,  professors  have  often  envisioned 
their  tasks  as  simply  "sticking  to  the  facts." 

The  result  has  been  a  serious  confusion  in 
the  area  of  values— the  very  area  that  mat- 
ters most.  This  confusion  has  produced  a 
loss  of  meaning  that  threatens  every  aspect 
of  society,  particularly  by  undermining  zest 
among  the  young,  where  zest  for  life  should 
be  strongest.  America's  youth  Is  wondering 
why  doing  this  Is  any  better  than  doing 
that,  or  why  doing  either  one  Is  any  better 
than  doing  nothing  at  all.  Sadly,  suicide  Is 
now  the  second  highest  cause  of  death 
among   American    college    students. 

■young  people  are  asking  what  relevance 
the  facts  and  dates  have  to  the  ultimate  Is- 
sues of  life  and  death.  Millions  now  mlU- 
tantly  question  the  possibility.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  of  any  such  detached  neu- 
trality. One  less  graphically  to  be  learned 
from  the  campus  turmoil  Is  that  education 
cannot  be  dispensed  like  so  many  goods 
across  the  counter. 

A     RICH     TRADmON 

We  are  determined  to  bring  together  on 
these  hills  a  community  of  scholars  who  hold 
distinctive  spiritual  beliefs.  Since  Its  found- 
ing In  1937,  Pepperdine  College's  deepest 
convictions  have  always  centered  upon  spir- 
itual realities.  As  we  create  this  new  campus 
at  Malibu  and  expand  the  Pepperdine  dream 
toward  University  status,  we  commit  our- 
selves anew  to  value^centered  education. 
While  the  waters  about"  us  churn  with  con- 
fusion, there  has  never  been  a  time  in  which 
we  have  been  more  certain  that  the  course 
of  Christian  education  was  the  right  course 
for  PepF>erdlne  College. 

In  taking  this  position  we  stand  In  a  rich 
tradition,  stretching  back  to  the  very  earliest 
times  In  America.  In  1638,  over  a  century  and 
a  half  before  the  founding  of  this  nation, 
America's  first  college  was  established  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Significantly,  It 
was  a  small,  liberal  arts,  church-related  in- 
stitution. Following  Harvard,  seven  of  the 
eight  colleges  founded  In  colonial  times  were 
Christian  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
For  Instance.  Kings  College,  later  to  become 
Columbia  University,  placed  an  advertise- 
ment In  the  New  York  newspapers  in  1754 
stating:  "The  chief  thing  that  Is  arrived  at 
In  this  college  Is  to  teach  young  people  to 
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know  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  ...  to  train 
them  In  virtuous  habits  ...  as  may  render 
them  credible  to  their  families,  ornaments  to 
their  country,  and  useful  to  the  public  weal 
In  our  generation." 

But,  in  time,  many  church-related  col- 
leges began  to  drift  from  these  founding 
purposes.  This  erosion  was  one  reason  which 
motivated  George  and  Helen  Pepperdine  to 
found  a  Christian  college  in  central  Los  An- 
geles. Thirty-five  years  ago,  on  a  day  much 
like  this  one,  Mr.  Pepperdine  said  In  his 
founder's  statement:  "If  we  educate  a  man's 
mind  but  do  not  educate  his  heart,  we  make 
a  dangerous  man.' 

ADVANCING    THE    CHANGELESS 

Mr.  Pepperdine  was  a  lifelong  member  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  we  are  especially 
grateful  for  our  fraternal  relationship  with 
this  religious  group.  Although  we  are  com- 
pletely Independent  and  under  no  church 
board,  these  non-denominational  congrega- 
tions form  our  closest  constituency.  And  un- 
like the  pattern  of  most  church-related  col- 
leges, in  our  era  of  growth  and  expansion  we 
Intend  to  strengthen,  not  loosen,  these  ties 
with   our  own  brethren. 

But  as  we  unashamedly  put  Christian 
values  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  educational 
process,  we  will  resist  any  sectarian  spirit. 
We  win  do  nothing  to  stifle  full  and  open 
academic  Inquiry  nor  shall  we  pose  as  an  in- 
stitution which  knows  all  truth.  'What  we  af- 
firm is  that  while  our  vision  of  truth  is  al- 
ways limited,  ultimate  truth  actually  exists. 
We  affirm  that  the  universe  Is  underglrded 
by  an  objective  moral  order.  We  will  continue 
to  keep  pace  with  change:  but  our  main  pur- 
pose, m  this  place,  will  be  to  discover  what 
is  not  changing.  And  our  central  conviction 
has  been.  Is  today,  and  will  be  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  for- 
ever. 

THE    PERSON-CENTERED    COLLEGE 

Secondly,  we  will  bring  into  life,  at  this 
place,  a  type  of  education  which  focuses  per- 
sonal attention  ujKin  each  student  as  an  In- 
dividual. The  central  crisis  In  our  time  Is  a 
crisis  In  the  quality  of  life  for  the  Individual. 
Man  Is  steadily  being  dehumanized,  and  the 
process  Is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  In 
our  mechanized,  Impersonallzed  approach  to 
education.  Who  doesn't  sympathize  a  bit  with 
the  student  carrying  the  protest  poster:  "I 
am  a  human  being:  please  do  not  fold,  spin- 
dle or  mutilate." 

It  was  Jesus'  Idea  that  one  person  Is  of 
greater  worth  than  all  the  material  world 
combined.  In  that  spirit  we  shall  enroll  each 
student  as  a  sacred  trust.  There  Is  In  our 
complex  age  clearly  a  place  for  the  multi- 
versity, with  Its  research  orientation,  mas- 
sive student  body,  and  specialized  faculty. 
But  there  has  perhaps  never  been  a  great«r 
need  for  the  smaU.  person-centered  college. 
Throughout  American  history,  such  col- 
leges have  produced  more  than  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  outstanding  leaders  In 
science,  politics,  business  and  religion.  Surely 
there  Is  something  powerful  about  an  aca- 
demic atmosphere  In  which  a  professor  knows 
the  students  personally  and  Is  personally 
known  by  the  students;  in  which  he  is 
available  to  the  students,  not  only  as  a  lec- 
turer, but  as  a  person. 

I  am  frequently  asked  how  colleges  like 
Pepperdine  avoid  some  of  the  problems  now 
confronting  higher  education.  The  secret  lies 
in  the  faculty,  who  know  and  are  with  the 
students  dally,  and  who,  by  giving  a  high 
degree  of  personal  attention,  let  off"  the  pres- 
sures before  they  build  to  a  breaking  point. 
The  exciting  thing  to  happen  In  this  place, 
then,  will  be  the  thing  which  happens  to 
the  students.  We  are  by  no  means  fed  up 
with  today's  students.  In  fact,  we  are  btilld- 
ing  this  new  college  In  large  measure  because 
of  our  faith  in  young  people. 
Our  commitment  to  xxilues  and  persoTis  Is 


more  than  a  creedal  statement.  We  know  that 
we  win  eventually  be  Judged  in  terms  of 
practice.  Thus  even  In  matters  such  as  the 
design  of  our  buildings  and  the  details  of 
our  curriculum,  this  philosophy  has  been 
central.  Our  cvirrlculum,  built  along  inter- 
disciplinary lines,  has  been  carefully  con- 
ceived with  the  unity  of  knowledge  presup- 
posed. The  faculty  offices  will  be  constructed 
In  such  a  way  that  warm,  Interpersonal  coun- 
seling can  occur.  Most  Importantly,  our  se- 
lection of  personnel,  both  In  the  past  and  in 
the  future,  will  fulfil  our  commitment  to  val- 
ue-centered and  person-centered  education. 

THE    SOtTL    OF   THE    COLLEGE 

And  so,  what  we  hope  to  build  Is  much 
more  than  a  beautiful  campus.  It  will,  as 
you  can  sense,  be  that.  But  If  that  Is  all  we 
shall  have  accomplished,  we  shall  have  failed. 
What  we  hope  to  create  here,  in  these  hills, 
is  a  spirit  0/  place.  A  place  where  minds  ■will 
be  opened,  where  lives  will  be  changed,  where 
lasting  relationships  will  be  formed.  A  col- 
lege Is,  after  all,  something  like  a  human  be- 
ing In  that  both  must  have  a  sou:  of  some 
kind.  My  deepest  concern.  In  this  hour  of 
dedication,  is  for  the  soul  of  the  college. 

I  would  like,  in  the  final  analysis,  for  our 
work  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
have  believed,  and  on  how  we  have  put  that 
faith  Into  action. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  we  hallow  this 
g:round  and  accept  this  challenge.  These 
historic  acres  along  the  rim  of  the  Malibu 
will,  from  this  day.  never  again  be  the  same. 
From  this  day  forward  let  It  be  known  that 
In  this  place.  "We  look  not  at  the  things 
that  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  that  are  un- 
seen; for  the  things  that  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral, but  the  things  that  are  unseen  are 
eternal." 


THE    FOURTH    OF   JULY 
CELEBRATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  4 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  will 
gather  in  Washington  to  praise  America. ' 
It  will  be  a  patriotic  celebration  honor- 
ing our  countr>'.  our  flag.  o/iQ  our  history 
as  a  free,  peace-loving  Nation. 

Members  of  all  segments  of  the  legiti- 
mate political  spectrum  will  be  repre- 
sented. Their  message  will  be  a  common 
one — transcending  differences  of  opin- 
ion of  how  to  end  the  war.  Inflation  or 
poverty.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
liberals  and  conservatives — will  unite  to 
celebrate  the  founding  of  this  Republic. 

This  spirit  of  unity  is  appropriate. 
For  it  is  this  overriding  unity  that  haa 
made  this  Nation  the  greatest  bastion  of 
freedom  the  world  has  ever  known. 

On  Independence  Day  Americans  will 
demonstrate  their  support  for  our  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  will  ignore  the  feeble 
attempts  of  the  radical  left  or  reaction- 
ary right  to  distract  the  citizenry.  For 
this  year  Independence  Day  will  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  solidarity  of  the 
American  resolve  to  maintain  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 


INFLATION  AND  EARLY  WARNING 
GUIDEPOSTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  twin 
evils  of  inflation  and  unemployment 
march  forward  in  locked  step. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  one 
of  these  evils— inflation.  Later,  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  other — unemploy- 
ment. 
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I.  BASIC  APPROACH 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Govermnent  to  adopt  an  activ- 
ist policy  in  moderating  wages  and  price 
increases  in  the  basic  industries  of  our 
economy. 

As  part  of  this  activist  approach.  I 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  "early  warning  guideposts."  As 
their  name  suggests,  these  should  pro- 
vide labor  and  industry  with  advance 
notice  of  what  levels  of  wage  and  price 
increases  would  be  regarded  as  poten- 
tially inflationary.  They  would,  however, 
be  much  more  flexible  than  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson guidelines.  They  would 
seek  to  take  full  account  of  variations  in 
productivity  and  other  economic  condi- 
tions among  different  industries.  They 
should  be  fashioned,  not  as  regiilations 
to  be  automatically  applied,  but  as 
guides  to  assist  the  private  sector  in  wage 
and  price  planning. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Federal 
Government  bring  its  resources  of  per- 
suasipn  and  bargaining  power  fully  to 
bear  in  seeking  to  prevent  further  wage 
and  price  escalation.  Government  should 
provide  a  direct  input  into  the  early 
stages  of  wage  and  price  decisions,  rather 
than  waiting  to  review  these  decisions 
after  the  fact.  Extensive  use  should  be 
made  of  Informal  techniques  of  persua- 
sion and  mediation.  Use  should  also  be 
made  of  the  Government's  considerable 
leverage  as  a  major  purchaser  of  goods 
and  services  from  the  private  sector. 
Where  informal  techniques  fail,  the  force 
of  public  opinion  should  be  enlisted  by 
publishing  the  names  of  individual  firms 
or  unions  that  are  responsible  for  in- 
flationary wage  or  price  increases. 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation  2  weeks 
ago.  President  Nixon  made  a  tentative 
first  step  toward  involving  Government 
more  directly  in  wage  and  price  decisions. 
I  am  gratified  that  he  has  taken  this 
step.  The  program  he  described,  however, 
lacks  muscle.  It  lacks  the  force  and  vigor 
that  are  needed  to  bring  the  inflationary 
spiral  under  control. 

n.    THE    EFFECTS    AND    CAUSES    OF    INFLATION 
INFU^TION'S    DEST8DCTIVE    KFFECTS 

After  7  years  of  relative  price  stability, 
prices  started  their  "upward  spiral  in 
1965.  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Since 
then,  the  consumer  price  index  has  risen 
from  a  1958-64  average  of  1.2  percent 
per  year  to  a  staggering  6.2  percent  an- 
nual rate  by  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  inflation  does 
to  people. 

In  1965.  a  house  for  a  middle-income 
family  cost  $25,000.  It  now  costs  more 
than  half  again  as  much— $40,250. 

In  1965,  it  cost  that  family  $222  in  tui- 
tion a  year  to  send  their  son  or  daughter 
to  a  publicly  supported  college.  It  now 
costs  more  than  a  third  again  as  much — 
over  $300.  If  the  family  chooses  a  private 
college,  the  jump  is  even  more  spectacu- 
lar—from $830  to  $1,430,  a  rise  of  nearly 
75  percent. 

If  a  member  of  the  family  Is  unlucky  to 
get  sick,  the  same  grim  story  holds  true. 
Hospital  costs  rose  from  $44  per  day  tn 
1965  to  $75  per  day  at  present — a  jump  of 
nearly  two-thirds. 


Nor  is  a  visit  to  the  supermarket  any 
more  reassuring.  If  the  family  no  longer 
can  afford  steak  or  lamb  chops,  it  can 
always  ko  back  to  hamburger.  But  the 
price  of  hamburger  has  risen  by  60  per- 
cent since  1965. 

About  3' J  million  men  and  women 
now  are  without  jobs.  Some  will  be  the 
traditional  victims  of  joblessness— the 
poor,  the  unskilled,  the  black.  Many 
more,  however,  will  be  skilled  workers 
who  have  never  been  out  of  work  be- 
fore— who  quite  reasonably  expected  that 
their  skills  would  assure  them  perma- 
nent job  security. 

To  the  worker  who  still  has  his  job. 
inflation  has  been  a  treadmill.  He  must 
run  faster  and  faster  to  stay  in  the  same 
place.  His  every  hard-won  wage  increase 
is  cancelled  by  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

The  high  interest  rates  that  have  ac- 
companied inflation  have  wreaked  havoc 
with  the  housing  market.  Needed  hous- 
ing just  is  not  being  built,  because  the 
money  is  not  there. 

The  low-income  housing  programs 
adopted  with  so  much  fanfare  in  the 
1968  Housing  Act  languish  on  the  books. 
stymied  for  lack  of  funds. 

This  time,  however,  the  poor  are  not 
the  only  victims.  To  get  mortgage  money 
to  finance  their  long -planned  new  homes, 
middle-class  families  find  they  are 
asked  to  pay  prohibitive  interest  rates — 
or  discover  cannot  get  the  money  at  any 
price. 

CAUSES    OP    INFLATION — THE    JOHNSON     POLICT 

The  inflation  and  economic  chaos  we 
are  witnessing  can  be  traced  directly 
to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — and 
primarily  to  his  method  of  financing  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Reasonable  men  can  and  do  differ  on 
the  merits  of  the  war  and  on  the  manner 
In  which  this  Nation  should  disengage 
from  it. 

It  is  my  deep  personal  conviction  that 
the  war  was  unjustifie<l  from  the  outset, 
and  that  the  Nation  should  swiftly  and 
completely  terminate  its  involvement  in 
it.  Last  September.  I  introduced  the  first 
legislation  in  Congress  to  require  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  by  a  specified  date.  Essential- 
ly the  same  proposal— now  called  "the 
amendment  to  end  the  war — was  re- 
cently introduced  by  me  together  with 
Senators  McGovern.  Hatfield,  Cranston, 
and  Hughes  and  is  now  awaiting  Senate 
action. 

Other  Americans,  with  equal  convic- 
tion and  sincerity,  believe  the  war  was 
necessary  to  protect  vital  American  in- 
terests, and  now  support  President 
Nixon's  Vietnamization  plan. 

Regardless  of  these  contrasting  view- 
points on  the  war.  however,  there  is  one 
point  concerning  which  there  can  be 
little  disagreement:  That  the  method 
chosen  by  President  Johnson  to  finance 
the  war  was  catastrophic  to  the  economy 
of  the  Nation, 

Starting  with  the  fir.st  large-scale 
AmericEUi  intervention  in  Vietnam  in 
1965,  spending  on  the  war  jumped  to  SIO. 
$20,  and  $30  billions  a  year. 

Believing  that  a  war  tax  would  not  be 
popular.  President  Johnson  ruled  out  a 


general  tax  increase  to  cover  the  esca- 
lating costs  of  the  war.  No  tax  increase 
was  adopted  during  1965  through  1967. 
and  the  surtax  adopted  in  1968  covered 
linder  half  the  current  annual  costs  of 
the  war.  The  Johnson  administration  also 
decided  against  a  cut  in  domestic  spend- 
ing to  compensate  for  increased  war 
costs. 

As  a  result,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion incurred  a  staggering  S40  billion  in 
deficits  during  the  years  1965  to  1968. 
deficits  used  largely  to  finance  the  war. 
This  produced  a  tidal  wave  of  new  buy- 
ing power  that  engulfed  an  economy  al- 
ready nearly  saturated  with  demand.  We 
all  know  the  result — an  inflation  of  un- 
precedented force  and  magnitude. 

Clearly,  President  Johnson  financed 
the  war  by  cheapening  the  dollar.  It  was 
a  strategy  not  unlike  that  used  by  mon- 
archies of  past  centuries — that  of  clip- 
ping the  coinage  to  pay  for  new  wars. 

THE    Nrw    POLICIES    OF   RESTRAINT 

On  coming  to  power,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration decided  upon  the  necessary  step 
of  restoring  balance  to  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  decision  was  long  overdue.  So  long 
as  Federal  deficits  injected  huge  quan- 
tities of  purchasing  power  into  an  over- 
saturated  economy,  there  was  no  hope  of 
bringing  inflation  under  control. 

Despite  18  months  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint,  the  momentum  of  Infia- 
tion  continues  and  its  symptoms  persist. 
Restraint  has  had  Its  own  adverse  con- 
sequences in  falling  demand  and  rising 
unemployment. 

THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Taxes  are  never  popiilar.  Supporting 
tax  reductions  always  seems  an  easy  way 
to  score  points  with  the  voters. 

Last  year,  however,  a  tax  cut  was  the 
very  worst  economic  medicine.  Fiscal  re- 
straint was  taking  the  "pull"  of  excess 
demand  out  of  the  economy.  A  tax  cut. 
by  injecting  substantial  quantities  of  new 
demand,  would  renew  the  pull  of  Inflation 
and  heighten  inflationary  expectations. 
If  this  occurred,  the  tax  savings  would 
prove  illusory — eaten  away  by  further  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  am  no  dogmatic  advocate  of  the 
balanced  budget.  In  the  economic  con- 
text of  the  past  year,  however,  fiscal  re- 
straint— and  even  temporary  budget  sur- 
pluses— were  a  necessary  prerequisite  of 
halting  the  'demand  ptill"  that  was  feed- 
ing the  inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
continued  high  level  of  tax  revenues  was 
necessary  to  finance  domestic  programs. 

Congress  would  have  achieved  both 
objectives — fiscal  responsibility  and 
funding  of  domestic  programs — had  it 
adopted  a  true  tax  reform  bill,  in  which 
tax  relief  measures  were  balanced  by 
revenue  raising  measures;  and  had  it  ex- 
tended  the   10-percent  surcharge. 

Sadly,  Congress  chose  a  different 
course.  Massive  tax  reduction  seemed 
such  good  politics  for  the  1970  elections, 
that  its  negative  economic  consequences 
were  conveniently  forgotten. 

As  originally  proposed,  Congress  was 
expected  to  debate  and  adopt  a  genuine 
tax  reform  bill  that  closed  loopholes  and 
provided   greater   equity    to   taxpayers. 
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However,  the  bill  developed  Into  a  whole- 
sale tax-cutting  measure  by  the  time  It 
passed  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House-Senate  conference. 

As  flnally  passed  by  Congress,  the 
bill  was  substantially  out  of  balance. 
Elimination  of  the  surtax  caused  a  loss 
In  revenues  of  $9  billion  for  1970  and 
$12  billion  thereafter.  An  excess  of  tax 
relief  over  tax  reform  caused  an  addi- 
tional net  loss  of  $1.8  bilUon  for  1972, 
$3.8  bilhon  in  1974,  and  $2.5  billion  over 
the  long  run. 

In  considering  how  to  vote  on  the  bill, 
I  asked  myself  these  questions: 

How  can  we  take  truly  effective  action 
to  bring  inflation  luider  control  and  keep 
it  under  control,  if  we  now  adopt  tax 
legislation  that  will  produce  major  new 
revenue  losses  for  years  to  come? 

How  can  we  provide  adequate  funding 
for  our  priority  domestic  programs — for 
housing,  manpower  training,  health,  and 
education — if  we  cut  billions  from  the 
tax  revenues  that  flnance  these  pro- 
grams? 

How  can  we  initiate  new  programs  to 
strengthen  the  fiscal  base  of  State  and 
local  governments,  such  as  revenue  shar- 
ing, If  we  now  embirk  on  wholesale  tax 
cuts? 

I  was  tmable  to  find  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  I  voted  against 
the  blU. 

ni.  THE  EARLY  WARNING  GL'IDEPOSTS 

NOW  IS  THK  TIME   FOR  AN  ACTIVIST  WAGE-PRICE 

POUCY 

Conditions  In  the  economy  now  are 
ripe  for  an  activist  wage-price  policy. 

The  administration's  restrictive  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  have  helped  re- 
duce excess  demand.  Wages  and  prices 
are  not  being  pulled  up  by  market  forces, 
so  much  as  they  are  being  pushed  up 
by  inertia  and  continued  Infiatlonary 
expectations. 

A  policy  of  persuasion,  surveillance, 
and  selective  pressure  can  have  consid- 
erable effectiveness  in  these  circum- 
stances, because  it  coincides  with  the 
long-run  self-interest  of  the  private 
sector. 

Businessmen  can  be  induced  to  hold 
the  line  on  prices,  because  they  know  this 
can  forestall  subsequent  wage  increases. 
Labor  unions  can  be  persuaded  to  go 
slow  on  wage  increases,  because  they 
know  such  self-restraint  can  forestall 
layoffs  and  further  rises  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

There  has  been  much  debate  In  recent 
weeks  concerning  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 

The  early  warning  guideposts  policy  I 
favor  does  not  Involve  mandatory  con- 
trols. This  gives  it  two  great  advan- 
tages— speed  and  flexibility. 

The  time  for  an  activist  wage-price 
policy  is  now — not  4  or  8  or  12  months 
from  now.  Because  early  warning  guide- 
posts  require  neither  legislation  nor  the 
creation  of  an  elaborate  bureaucratic 
machinery,  they  can  be  swiftly  put  into 
effect.  This  means  we  can  have  such  a 
program  at  the  present  time,  when  we 
most  need  it. 

Mandatory  controls,  by  contrast,  re- 


quire legislation.  Because  controls  are 
highly  controversial,  they  will  not  be 
enacted  by  Congress  without  extensive 
debate.  If  we  take  the  route  of  controls, 
precious  months  will  be  lost  waiting  for 
Congress  to  act.  Still  more  time  will  be 
required,  even  after  Congress  acts,  to 
set  up  the  complex  administrative  ma- 
chinery required  for  controls.  By  th^n. 
the  time  of  maximum  effectiveness  for 
the  program  will  have  passed. 

The  early  warning  guideposts  policy 
provides  a  considerable  degree  of  flexi- 
bility. Government  takes  an  active  role 
in  influencing  wage  and  price  decisions, 
but  does  not  try  rigidly  to  dictate  wage 
and  price  levels. 

Mandatory  controls  are  excessively 
rigid  and  cumbersome. 

If  operated  across  the  board,  controls 
tend  to  create  a  bureaucratic  monstros- 
ity— witness  the  OPA  during  World  War 
n.  Price  controls  can  be  evaded  by  the 
simple  device  of  lowering  the  quality  of 
goods.  Black  markets  spring  up.  When 
controls  are  lifted,  a  devastating  sudden 
jump  in  prices  can  occur. 

Selective  controls,  while  somewhat  less 
cumbersome,  entail  serious  problems  of 
their  own.  Mandatory  controls  on  se- 
lected products  can  have  a  distorting  ef- 
fect on  other  wages  and  prices  not  sub- 
ject to  controls.  The  controls  are  almost 
impossible  to  administer,  unless  they 
simply  freeze  wages  and  prices  at  cur- 
rent levels.  A  wage  freeze,  however,  dis- 
criminates in  favor  of  workers  who  ne- 
gotiated new  contracts  just  before  it  was 
put  into  effect,  and  against  workers 
whose  contracts  did  not  expire  imtil  just 
after  it  was  Invoked. 

Nor  would  the  mood  of  the  country  be 
vei-y  favorable  to  controls.  Controls  were 
accepted  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  during 
World  War  II,  when  the  coimtry  was 
thoroughly  linited  behind  the  war.  They 
would  be  unlikely  to  find  that  kind  of 
public  acceptance  today,  when  the  coim- 
try Is  deeply  divided. 

Yet  the  Issue  should  be  regarded  prac- 
tically, not  dogmatically.  The  overriding 
objective  of  controlling  infiation  is  much 
more  important  than  the  particular  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  guideposts 
or  controls. 

Until  the  early  warning  guideposts  pro- 
gram has  been  tried  and  given  a  chance 
to  work,  mandatory  controls — with  all 
their  delays  and  rigidities — should  not  be 
invoked.  Yet  even  the  best  gruideposts 
policies  depend  on  the  good  will,  self- 
discipline  and  sense  of  responsibility  of 
the  firms  and  unions  involved.  If  these 
qualities  are  not  present — if  significant 
nimibers  of  corporations  and  unions  de- 
cide to  flout  the  program — a  system  of 
selective  mandatory  controls  might  have 
to  be  invoked  as  a  last  resort  in  the  flght 
against  inflation. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  the  President 
unwisely  limited  his  options  when  he  so 
emphatically  ruled  out  mandatory  con- 
trols. 

By  announcing  In  advance  that  he 
would  never  resort  to  mandatory  con- 
trols, the  President  merely  weakened  his 
own  voluntary  program — as  he  put  po- 
tentially recalcitrant  firms  and  imlons 
on  notice  that  they  would  have  little  to 
fear  from  noncompliance. 


EARLY     W.ARNING     GUIDEPOSTS 


I  do  not  favor  a  return  to  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  guidelines.  They  were  too  rigid 
in  approach.  They  erroneously  sought  to 
apply  a  single  rate  based  on  a  single  fac- 
tor of  average  productivity  to  an  entire 
range  of  different  industries,  with  widely 
ranging  productivity  rates  and  profit 
margins  and  degrees  of  market  control. 

An  effective  wage-price  policy  does, 
however,  require  Government  to  an- 
noimce  some  sort  of  understandable 
criteria — to  enable  labor  and  industry  to 
make  rational  wage  and  ifiUx  decisions 
that  are  consistent  with  the  goal  of  htilt- 
Ing  Inflation.  Little  promise  of  success 
resides  in  a  policy  that  does  no  more  than 
exhort  employers  and  unions  to  avoid 
inflationary  wage  and  price  increases — 
without  furnishing  understandable  guid- 
ance as  to  what  might  and  might  not 
contribute  to  inflation. 

Consequently,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  President  decided  against  publicly 
annoimced  criteria  for  measuring  the 
inflationary  impact  of  wage  and  price 
decisions. 

The  early  warning  guideposts  I  am 
proposing  would  be  much  more  flexible 
than  the  Kennedy-Johnson  guidelines. 
No  attempt  would  be  made  to  prescribe 
a  simple,  across-the-board  rate.  Instead, 
varying  criteria  would  be  worked  out  for 
different  lines  of  commerce,  taking  Into 
account  differences  In  productivity,  profit 
margins  and  other  economic  factors.  If 
percentage  rates  are  used,  they  would  be 
bands  or  ranges  of  percentages,  that  al- 
low scope  for  differences  in  individual 
cases. 

The  early  warning  guideposts  should 
perform  precisely  the  function  their 
name  implies — of  providing  advance  no- 
tice to  labor  and  industry  of  the  wage 
and  price  increases  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  further  investigation  and  scru- 
tiny. Where  a  proposed  increase  ex- 
ceeded the  guideposts,  it  would  not  be 
automatically  condemned — but  Investi- 
gated In  dMth  to  determine  whether  it 
does,  in  f&ct,  contribute  to  inflation.  By 
this  means,  industries  and  imlons  would 
be  provided  with  an  intelligible  basis  for 
wage  and  price  decisions,  without  being 
tyrranized  by  rigid  guidelines  or  controls. 

INFLATION    ALERT 

In  his  recent  address,  the  President 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  "infiation 
alert."  The  idea  was  originally  suggested 
by  Senator  JAvrrs.  It  Is  a  very  good  one. 
Properly  operated,  it  could  bring  power- 
ful forces  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
industries  or  unions  that  make  inflation- 
ary wage  or  price  increases. 

I  believe  an  inflation  alert  should  be 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  early  warn- 
ing guideposts  policy. 

To  operate  effectively,  however,  the 
alert  must  be  prepared  to  single  out  in- 
dividual wage  and  price  decisions  and 
label  them  as  inflationary,  when  the 
facts  objectively  appraised  warrant  that 
description.  It  Is  not  likely  to  work  if 
it  merely  calls  attention  to  wage  or  price 
trends  in  some  generalized  fashion. 

It  is  disappointing,  therefore,  that  the 
administration  seems  unprepared  to 
operate  the  inflation  alert  with  the  vigor 
and  boldness  that  is  needed  for  Its  suc- 
cess. 
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As  presently  described,  the  President's 
version  of  the  inflation  alert^  would  in- 
volve no  naming  of  individual  offenders 
and.  in  the  words  oi  an  administration 
official,  "no  editorializing."  This  restricts 
the  alert  largely  to  generalities— and 
dims  the  outlook  for  its  success. 
\In  addition,  the  inflation  alert  will 
^rk  only  if  it  is  run  by  an  agency  that 
xs  committed  to  its  success  and  has  an 
adequate  staff.  It  is  not  encouraging  that 
the  inflation  alert  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Two 
of  the  three  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil have  been  highly  vocal  opponents  of 
any  direct  Government  involvement  in 
wage-price  decisions;  and  the  Council 
is  an  advisory  body  with  a  suall  staff 
and  no  experience  in  operating  an  on- 
going progr£un. 

INSOLVENCY  LEGISLATION 

In  his  recent  speech,  the  President 
recommended  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion to  forestall  insolvencies.  He  spe- 
cifically mentioned  the  railroad  industry 
and  the  securities  brokerage  industrj-. 

•this  recommendation  makes  absolute 
economic  sense.  > 

Nothing  could  be  worse  for  this  Na- 
tion's economy  than  a  widespread  loss 
of  confidence  caused  by  major  business 
failures.  AnS^^one  who  doubts  that,  need 
onlj-  think  of  1929. 

The  extreme  tightness  of  money  has 
caused  some  major  firms  to  go  under  for 
lack  of  cash,  and  others  may  follow 
their  fate  unless  Congress  acts. 

We  witness  the  shock  waves  created  in 
the  economy  by  the  insolvency  of  the 
Nation's  largest  railroad,  the  Penn 
Central. 

We  know  that  some  brokerage  firms 
have  substantially  reduced  their  opera- 
tions because  of  financial  problems. 
Others  have  been  forced  to  merge  for 
like  reasons.  We  cannot  permit  investor 
confidence  to  be  shaken  by  the  insol- 
vency of  a  major  brokerage  house. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  Con- 
gress should  promptly  enact  legislation 
to  provide  an  appropriate  form  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  railroads  in  financial 
difficulties. 

I  agree  with  his  recommendation  to 
create  a  Federally  backed  insurance  cor- 
poration to  guard  investors  against  losses 
caused  by  financial  difficulties  of  bro- 
kerage houses. 

OTHER    ARE.^S    OF    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

In  his  address,  the  President  made 
some  recommendations  for  congressional 
action  to  aid  the  Americans  that  are 
feeling  the  pinch  of  the  present  economic 
crisis. 

I  agree  that  Congress  should  take 
prompt  action  to  achieve  the  following 
objectives  described  by  the  President: 

Creation  of  an  expanded  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system. 

Passage  of  new  manpower  training 
legislation,  with  automatic  increases  in 
funding  during  periods  of  high  unem- 
V    ployment. 

"Tying  social  security  benefits  to  the 
cost  of  living. 

Enactment  of  the  Senate-passed 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act.  I  voted 


in  favor  of  the  act,  and  shall  support 
swift  Senate  action  in  the  other  areas 
just  mentioned.  In  addition.  I  shall  pre- 
sent further  recommendations  of  my 
own  for  alleviating  the  impact  of  the 
current  slowdown-and-inflation  upon 
the  budgets  of  millions  of  Americans. 

IV.  RECOM.MENDEO  SPECIFIC  MEASURES 

To  establish  the  early  warning  guide- 
posts  policy  I  have  described,  I  recom- 
mend the  following  steps : 

First.  A  Board  of  Wages,  Prices,  and 
Productivity  should  be  created  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Oflfice  of  the  President  to  admin- 
ister the  policy.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  renaming  and  streusthening  the  Pres- 
ident's Productivity  Commission.  The 
members  of  the  Board  should  serve  on  a 
full-lime  basis,  and  it  should  have  a 
specialized  staff  of  economists  and  other 
experts. 

Second.  The  Board  should  develop  the 
early  warning  guideposts,  previously  ex- 
plained, for  selected  basic  industries  of 
the  economy.  The  guideposts  for  each 
industry  should  be  fashioned  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  that  industry  and 
its  unions  to  have  advance  guidance 
about  what  levels  of  wage  and  price  in- 
creases would  be  regarded  as  potentially 
inflationai-y  and  subjected  to  particular 
scrutiny  by  the  Board.  However,  no  In- 
crease should  be  condemned  because  it 
exceeds  the  guideposts  unless  it  has  been 
specifically  investigated  and  found  infia- 
tionary  by  the  Board.  On  approval  by 
the  President,  tire  guidepostc  should  be 
made  public. 

Third.  The  Board  should  also  admin- 
ister the  inflation  alert,  taking  over  that 
function  from  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  alert  ."^hould  operate  pros- 
pectively— it  should  monitor  proposed 
wage  and  price  increases,  rather  than  re- 
viewing those  that  had  already  taken 
place.  To  assist  its  prospective  operation, 
the  alert  might,  for  example,  require  the 
industries  involved  to  report  proposed 
wage  and  price  increases  above  speci- 
fied percentages. 

Fourth.  Proposed  wage  or  price  In- 
creases that  exceed  the  early  warning 
guideposts  should  be  investigated  in  de- 
tail by  the  Board  to  determine  whether 
they  substantially  contribute  to  infla- 
tion. If  the  Board  finds  an  increase  to 
be  Inflationarv'.  it  should  discuss  and  ne- 
gotiate with  the  industry  or  union  in- 
volved to  seek  to  reduce  the  increase  to 
a  noninflationary  level.  In  this  effort, 
the  Board  should  enlist  the  assistance 
of  the  President  and  his  staff,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Treasury  and  Commerce  and 
other  high  administration  officials.  If  this 
effort  fails,  the  Board  should  publicize  the 
increase  in  the  inflation  alert,  specifically 
describing  it  as  inflationary  and  naming 
the  Individual  company  or  union  in- 
volved. 

Fifth.  The  Board  should  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  Regulations  and  Pur- 
chasing Review  Board  proposed  by  the 
President.  It  should  recommend  to  the 
President  specific  measures  that  can  be 
taken  against  Government  contractors 
that  make  wage  and  price  increases  con- 
demned as  infiationary  by  the  infiatlon 
alert.  In  doing  so.  the  Board  would  not 
attempt  to  browbeat  or  Intimidate,  but 
should  make  use  of  the  Government's 


purchasing  power  to  help  Implement  its 
incomes  policy.  It  should,  for  example, 
propose  specific  measures  against  Gov- 
ernment contractors  that  flout  the 
{>oiicy— including,  in  appropriate  cases, 
not  awarding  new  contracts  to  them,  or 
using  Government  stockpiles  instead  of 
purchasing  from  them. 

Sixth.  The  Board  should  also  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  proposed  by  the 
President.  It  should  not  limit  itself  to 
making  general  long-range  studies  on 
productivity,  but  recommend  specific 
steps  for  increasing  productivity  in  var- 
ious lines  of  commerce.  For  this  purpose, 
it  should  have  a  specialized  staff  arm 
and  also  establish  an  advisory  council 
drawn  from  business  and  labor. 

Seventh.  The  Board  should  report  to 
the  President  on  whether  its  program  is 
being  complied  with.  If  it  finds  substan- 
tial noncompliance,  it  should  recommend 
strong  remedial  steps  to  the  President, 
including  selective  mandatory  controls 
if  necessary. 

v.    CONGRESSIONAL    OVERSIGHT 

Because  of  the  need  for  fiexibility  and 
swift  response,  a  program  for  halting  in- 
fiation  should  preferably  be  implemented 
by  Presidential  action  rather  than  by 
legislation. 

One  advantage  of  the  program  I  have 
described  is  that  it  can  be  established  by 
Executive  order,  which  means  it  can  be 
established  now.  There  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  the  delay  incident  to  legislative 
action,  as  would  be  true  in  the  case  of 
mandatory  controls. 

The  Congress  will,  and  should,  main- 
tain careful  oversight  of  the  President's 
wage-price  policies.  If  these  policies  are 
not  pursued  with  sufficient  determination 
and  effectiveness,  legislation  may  be 
necessary  after  all.  In  that  event,  I  shall 
offer  my  own  legislative  proposals. 

Congress  should  also  maintain  care- 
ful watch  over  its  own  taxing  and  spend- 
im  decisions.  If  it  permits  new  deficits 
to  create  new  inflationary  pressures,  all 
hope  for  a  successful  wage-price  policy 
will  be  destroyed.  In  that  event,  not  even 
the  more  drastic  measure  of  selective 
wage  and  price  controls  will  work.  Com- 
pelling one  sector  of  labor  or  industry  to 
hold  wages  or  prices  down  will,  in  one 
economist's  words,  be  like  pinching  one 
comer  of  a  large  balloon — the  lucky  buy- 
ers pay  less  and  have  more  money  to 
spend  elsewhere,  driving  other  prices  still 
higher. 

This  means  Congress  will  have  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  deep  cuts  made  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  in  tax  reve- 
nues for  the  coming  fiscal  years.  Con- 
gress should  be  prepared  to  revise  these 
cuts,  if  their  efTects  on  the  economy 
will  otherwise  be  to  revive  large-scale 
infiationary  pressures. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

We  once  had  a  growing  economy  with 
stable  prices.  We  now  have  a  shrink- 
ing economy  with  escalating  prices.  In  a 
nation  as  rich  as  ours,  there  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  that. 

The  time  for  economic  dogmas  Is  past. 
So  is  the  time  for  partisan  economics. 
Tliere  can  no  longer  be  liberal  or  con- 
servative economic  policies— nor  Demo- 
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cratlc  or  Republican  ones.  There  can 
just  be  policies  that  work  and  those  that 
do  not  work. 

I  believe  the  early  warning  guideposts 
policy  I  have  described  will  work,  if  ap- 
plied with  toughness  and  determination. 
It  has  muscle  and  yet  it  is  flexible.  It  ap- 
plies Government's  extensive  resources 
of  persuasion  and  bargaining  power  to 
the  task  of  halting  infiation,  and  yet  it 
does  not  create  a  rigid  and  cumbersome 
bureaucracy  of  controls. 

Applied  in  conjunction  with  rational 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  the  early 
warning  guideposts  can  help  stabilize 
prices  and  get  the  economy  back  on  the 
track.  Then  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
economic  growth  that  this  great  Nation 
deserves. 


POZNAN  WORKERS'  REVOLUTION. 
1956 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  pride  of  Polish  descend- 
,ants  is  uniquely  reflected  by  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Poznan  Workers' 
Revolution,  an  unorganized  yet  power- 
ful demonstration  again-^t  imjusc  condi- 
tions suffered  under  Communist  rule  14 
years  ago.  This  show  of  defiance  by  the 
Poles,  an  inspiration  to  all  oppressed 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  was  a 
reaction  to  many  years  of  discontent  and 
suppression.  Justified  changes  were 
needed— more  food,  better  pay,  and  an 
end  to  religious  persecution  and  Soviet 
domination. 

Beginning  with  a  peaceful  maich  of 
several  hundred  to  City  Hall,  the  demon- 
stration spontaneously  grew  into  a  mas- 
sive display  of  feeling  by  over  16.000 
people.  Unfortunately,  however,  because 
of  a  rumor  that  several  of  their  rep- 
resentatives had  been  imprisoned,  vio- 
lence erupted,  resulting  in  looting,  van- 
dalism, and  Killings.  For  several  hours 
the  workers  were  in  control  of  the  city, 
only  to  be  overthrown  by  the  more 
powerful  Red  military  forces  from  War- 
saw. Monthi  of  torture  and  imprison- 
ment awaited  those  who  courageously 
had  participated. 

Although  the  violence  scarred  what 
was  intended  to  be  a  sincere  expression 
of  protest,  their  combined  efforts  could 
not  be  considered  totally  futile.  The 
grievances  were  real,  and  through  the 
subsequent  trials,  many  courageous  con- 
fessions of  mistreatment  were  revealed. 
The  truth  of  their  oppression  became 
known  to  the  world,  despite  Communist 
attempts  to  stifle  their  stories. 

Mr.  Pre-sident,  in  praising  the  attempts 
of  brave  pccple  to  liberate  themselves 
from  suppression,  we  express  our  under- 
standing of  this  Polish  tragedy  and  our 
sadness  that  they  are  still  objects  of  suf- 
fering and  servitude.  Thus,  June  28  was 
a  day  for  all  Americans  to  i)roperly  hon- 
or and  acknowledge  the  efforts  extended 
by  those  Polish  patriots  that  afternoon 
in  1956.         

CHESAPEAKE     AND     OHIO     CANAL 
NATIONAL    HISTORICAL     PARK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's recent  endorsement  of  the 


bill  (S.  1859>  to  create  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
has  spurred  many  interested  citizens  and 
groups  to  commimlcate  with  the  Congress 
In  support  of  this  effort. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  one  such 
letter  which  summarizes  the  history  and 
appeal  of  the  canal  so  well  that  I  wish  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  The 
writer  is  Hon.  George  Henderson  of  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  a  distinguished  civic  leader 
who  has  served  as  chief  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Maryland  and 
Is  a  former  mayor  of  Cumberland.  As  his 
letter  shows.  Judge  Henderson  is  a  stu- 
dent of  area  history  and  a  dedicated  con- 
servationist. 

I  believe  that  Judge  Henderson's  letter 
outlines  very  persuasively  the  importance 
of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  both  a^V^ihapter 
in  American  history  and  as  a  contempo- 
rary recreational  resource  for  the  Poto- 
mac Valley  and  the  East.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

June  22,  1970. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Cliairman.  Senate  Committee, 
Interior  and  Insular  Afans, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.ir  Senator:  I  am  glad  to  see  that  once 
again  serious  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
establishment  of  the  C  &  O  Canal  as  a  Na- 
tional Historical  Park. 

I  have  lived  all  my  life  of  82  years  at 
Cumberland  where  the  185  miles  of  the  canal 
ended  at  Dam  No.  8 — just  below  v.here  Wills 
Creek  flows  into  the  Potomac  River,  and 
within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  the  site  of  Fort 
Cumberland.  It  was  here  that  Braddock  made 
his  f.nal  preparations  for  his  march  against 
Fort  Duquesne  and  his  defeat  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Monongahela.  And  It  was  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland that  Washington  was  stationed  when 
he  was  trying  to  defend  the  border  against 
the  Indians  after  Braddock  s  defeat. 

As  boys  we  skated  on  the  canal  basin,  and 
swam  in  the  river  at  Lynn's  v.harf  where  once 
canal  boats  had  been  loaded  with  coal  from 
The  mines  along  Georges  Creek.  I  have  tra- 
versed the  canal  from  Cumberland  to  George- 
town, enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and 
learning  how  a  family  of  "CanaUers"  Hied 
on  their  boat,  making  little  money  but  en- 
Joving  the  life  in  the  open. 

An-i  we  have  here  in  Alleghany  County  (at 
Oldtown.  the  site  of  our  earliest  settlement) 
a  restoration  of  a  three  or  four  mile  stretch 
of  the  canal.  There  the  Park  Service,  assisted 
by  several  sportsmen  organizations,  has  re- 
vived the  canal  and  created  a  small  recrea- 
tion area.  This  shows  what  could  be  done  at 
intervals  over  the  length  of  the  canal,  and 
at  not  too  great  expense,  to  give  to  the  Na- 
tions  Capitol  and  to  many  residents  of  a 
large  surrounding  area  an  opportunity  for 
ou'door  recreation. 

.Mso  I  believe  that  such  use  of  the  canal. 
bordering  as  it  does  on  the  Potomac,  will 
help  to  strengthen  the  demand  for  the  clean- 
up of  the  Potomac  and  so  fit  with  wide- 
^pread  anti-pollution  crusade. 

Not  all  the  canal  need  be  restored  as  a 
waterway.  Only  locations  where  a  good  water 
supply  is  readily  available  from  nearby 
streains  need  be  filled  at  first.  At  Cumber- 
land the  terminal  basin  has  been  filled,  and 
Dam  No.  8  which,  created  a  feeder  pool  of 
water,  has  been  relocated  and  so  is  no  longer 
available  for  canal  supply  purposes.  But  fur- 
ther down  the  canal  water  can  and  has  been 
obtained  a;  Oldtown.  And  of  course  the  wa'er 
supply  needed  to  maintain  the  level  for  rec- 


reational purposes  is  far  less  than  when  the 
passage  of  boats  thru  the  locks  demanded 
so  much  water. 

Even  where  the  canal  cannot  readily  be 
filled  with  water  the  Potomac  Is  nearby,  and 
can  easily  be  reached  If  recreation  areas  have 
been  created 

In  my  younger  days  I  have  had  so  much 
pleasure  from  the  then  available  and  rela- 
tively unpolluted  canal  and  Potomac  River 
that  I  would  like  to  know  that  some  of  that 
Joy  of  life  in  the  open  will  still  be  here 
for  the  coming  generations. 

And  so  I  request  most  earnestly  that  your 
Committee  consider  now  and  without  delay 
the  bill  concerning  the  C  &  O  Canal  of  Sen- 
ator Mathias  (S.  1859)  so  that  this  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  this  historlcsJ  landmark 
with  such  splendid  recreational  features  may 
not  be  lost. 

Sincerely, 

George   He.vderson. 
Ex-Mayor  of  Cumberland,  and  fOTm.erly 
Chief   Judge    of   Fourth    Judicial   of 
Maryland. 


DRAFT  CALLS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  requested  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  to  provide  the  Armed 
Forces  examining  and  entrance  stations 
with  10,000  inductees  in  August.  All  of 
these  inductees  will  be  used  by  the  Army. 

This  request  supports  currently  ap- 
proved strength  levels  and  will  assure  a 
timely  flow  of  replacements  completing 
their  terms  of  service. 

The  monthly  draft  calls  to  date  in  1970 
are  as  foUows: 

January 12.500 

February ■ 19.000 

March 19,  000 

April 19.000 

May 15.000 

June 15,000 

July 15.000 

August    -  10.000 

The  Department  of  Defense  draft  calls 
in  calendar  year  1970  are  now  expected 
to  range  between  150,000  to  170,000  com- 
pared to  previously  announced  total  calls 
of  210.000  and  the  original  program  of 
250,000  for  the  calendar  year.  The  de- 
crease in  annual  draft  calls  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  redeployments  being  made  as  a 
result  of  progress  in  the  Vietnamization 
program  and  subsequent  reductions  in 
military  strength. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
entitled  "Draft  Calls"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DRAFT  CALLS 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

January... 

....       5.4 

37.2 

15.6 

34.0 

26.8 

12.5 

February.. 

...      3.0 

25.4 

10.9 

23.  S 

33.; 

19.0 

March 

....      7.9 

22.4 

11.9 

41.0 

33.1 

19.0 

April 

....    13.7 

19.2 

11.4 

48.0 

33.0 

19.0 

May 

....    15.1 

40.6 

18.0 

45.9 

27.6 

15.0 

June 

...     17.0 

18.5 

19.8 

20.0 

25.9 

15.0 

July 

...    17.1 

28.5 

19.9 

15.0 

22.3 

,15.0 

So.o 

August 

...    16.5 

36.6 

29.0 

18.3 

29.5 

September. 

...    27.4 

37.3 

-25.0 

12.2 

29,0  . 

.  _      .  .. 

Octpber... 

...    31.6 

49.2 

17.0 

13.8 

10.0  . 

Npvember. 

...    38.3 

37.6 

22.0 

10.0 

10.0  . 

December.. 

....     40.2 

12.1 

18.2 

l/.b 

9.0  , 

Total  ... 

.-    233.2 

364.6  218.7 

299.0 

289,9  . 

...    .. 
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CX)NCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Ls 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther mominir  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisT.ANT  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  17ol9i  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
cor^ideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  \1CE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  ca'.l  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
business,  as  I  understand  it.  is  H.R. 
17619. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  17619  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc;  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment;  and  that  no 
points  of  order  against  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  be  waived. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows:  v 

On  page  2,  line  9.  after  the  word  "Manage- 
ment", strike  out  "*38,940.000"  and  Insert 
"•58,605,000". 

On  page  2,  line  14.  after  the  word  "roads '. 
strllce  out  "$3,215,000"  and  Insert  "$3,310,- 
000". 

On  page  5.  line  18,  alter  the  word  "shops", 
strike  out  "$218,645,000"  and  Insert  "«217.- 
115.000". 

On  page  6.  line  2,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "S65.690.000"  and  Insert  "$64,122.- 
000". 

On  page  6.  line  9.  after  the  word  "con- 
tract." strike  out  "$18,935,000"  and  insert 
"$18,800,000";  and.  In  line  24,  after  the  word 
"Reclamation",  insert  a  colon  and  "Provid'-d 
further.  That  not  to  exceed  $150,000  shall 
be  for  assUtance  to  the  Wagner,  South  Da- 
kota. East  Charlee  Mix  Indejjendent  School 
District  No.  102.  for  planning  an  addition  to 
the  district  school  facilities:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  to  exceed  $365,000  may  be 
used  for  enlargement,  remodeling,  and  im- 
proving the  Sioux  Indian  Museum  and  Crafts 
Center.  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota." 

On  page  7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  10. 
strike  out  "$20,000,000"  and  insert  "$20,200,- 
000". 


On  page  9.  line  19.  after  the  word  "by", 
strike  out  "$300"  and  Insert  "$500". 

On  page  10.  line  8.  after  the  word  "for", 
strike  out  •$3,825,000"  and  Insert  "$3,995.- 
OOO". 

On  page  10.  line  12.  after  the  word  "In- 
cluding", strike  out  "$3,459,000"  .and  insert 
"$4,759,000":  In  line  19,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$168,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$357,400,000":  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$63,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$185,400,000";  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$56,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$95,000,000":  In  line  24,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$13,750,000"  and  insert 
"$32,741,000":  on  page  11.  line  1,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$1,541,000"  and 
Insert  "$8,000,000":  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$250,000"  and  insert 
"$500,000";  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "Man- 
agement", insert  "(6)  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
'door  Recreation  for  supplemental  allocations 
to  the  above  agencies:";  and.  in  line  6.  after 
the  word  "and",  strike  out  "(6)"  and  in- 
sert "(7)" 

On  page  11,  line  14,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$509,000"  and  Insert "$639,- 
000";  on  page  12,  line '5,  after  the  word 
"Samoa",  strike  out  "}17.350,000"  and  in- 
sert "$17,380,000":  and.  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "with",  strike  out  "$330,000"  and  In- 
sert "$367,000". 

On  page  13.  line  9,  after  the  word  "func- 
tions", strike  out  "$50,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$49,750,000" 

On  p.\ge  14,  line  17,  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties", strike  out  "$108,057,000"  and  insert 
"$106,392,000". 

On  page  16,  line  8.  after  the  word  "sub- 
stitutes", strike  out  "$45,122,000"  and  Insert 
"$45,272,000".  ^ 

On  page  17,  line  11.  after  "(74  Stat.  337)", 
strike  out  "$16,200,000"  and  Insert  "$16,500,- 
000". 

On  page  18,  line  5,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$28,168,000  '  and  insert  "$27.- 
893.000". 

On  page  19,  line  14,  after  "1965",  strike 
out  "(16  CSC.  757)"  and  insert  "il6  U.S.C. 
757a-757f),  as  amended  bv  the  Act  of  May 
14.  1970  (84  Stat.  214)". 

On  p.ige  19,  line  23,  after  "$2,774,000", 
strike  out  "to"  and  insert  "of  which  so  much 
as  may  become  available  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall". 

On  page  20,  line  14.  after  the  word  "for", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike  out 
"police-type)"  and  in.sert  "police-type";  and. 
In  line  15.  after  the  word  "by",  strike  out 
"$300"  and  In.^ert  "$500". 

On  page  21.  line  11.  after  the  word 
■Refuge",  strike  out  "$56,356,000"  and  insert 
■■$56.705.000". 

On  page  21,  line  17,  after  the  word  "there- 
in", strike  out  '$4,175,000"  and  insert  "$3,- 
497,000". 

On  page  21,  hne  26,  after  "(16  U.S.C.  757a- 
75711  '.  insert  a  comma  and  "as  amended  by 
the  .-^ct  of  May  14.  1970  (84  Stat  214) ,":  and, 
on  page  22,  line  2,  after  •$2.311.000 ',  Insert  a 
comma  and  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended". 

On  page  22,  line  13,  after  the  word  "by", 
strike  ov:t  "$300"  and  insert  "$500 '. 

On  page  23,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
strike  out  "$57.670.000 "  and  insert  "S58.0.'!5,- 
000";  and.  in  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment Just  abcve  stated,  in.sert  a  colon  and 
••provded.  That  $54,000  of  the  funds  herein 
provldeci  shall  be  available  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  cf  H  R.  12758,  Nlnety-flrst  Cim- 
gress.  or  similar  legislation:  Provided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be  advanced 
to  the  Plymouth-Provlncetown  Celebra- 
tion Commission  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  S.  2916,  Ninety-first  Congress,  or  sim- 
ilar legislation." 

On  page  24,  line  10,  after  the  word  "Serv- 
ice", strike  out  $48,500,000"  and  Insert  "$48,- 
543,000". 


On  page  24,  line  19,  after  the  word  "rights", 
strike  out  "$16,385,000"  and  Insert  "$17,583,- 
000". 

On  page  24.  line  25.  after  "section  203", 
strike  out  "$16,000,000"  and  insert  "$17,- 
660,000". 

On  page  25,  line  11,  after  "(80  Stat.  915)", 
strike  out  "$6,801,000"  and  insert  "$6,672,- 
000". 

On  page  25.  line  23,  after  the  word  "by", 
strike  out  "$300"  and  Insert  "$500". 

On  page  26.  at  the  beginning  of  line  24. 
strike  out  "$6,924,000"  and  insert  "$7,229,- 
000". 

On  page  27,  line  8,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$11,353,000"  and  insert 
"$11,771,000". 

On  page  29.  line  1,  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles". Insert  a  semicolon  and  "air-condi- 
tioning equipment  for  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles authorized  to  be  purchased  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the 
general  purchase  price  limitation." 

On  page  30.  line  4,  after  the  word  "lands", 
strike  out  "$213,412,700"  and  Insert  "$199.- 
617.000":  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "condi- 
tions", strike  out  "Provided.  That  not  more 
than  $1,300,000  of  this  appropriation  may 
be  used  for  acquisition  of  land  under  the 
Act  of  March  1.  1911,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
513-519)  :";  and,  in  line  12,  after  the  word 
"Provided",  strike  out  "further". 

On  page  30,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$46,671,000"  and  insert 
"$45,294,000". 

On  page  31,  after  line  2.  insert: 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  construction  and  acquisition  of  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  required  in  the  con- 
servation, management,  investigation,  pro- 
tection and  utilization  of  national  forest 
resources  and  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
interests  therein  necessary  to  these  objec- 
tives, $14,188,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Prot-idetJ,  Tliat  not  more  than 
$1,300,000  of  this  appropriation  may  be  used 
for  acquisition  of  land  under  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1911,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  513- 
519). 

On  page  35,  line  7.  strike  out  $114,692,000" 
and  Insert  "$115,660,000". 

On  page  35,  line  16,  after  "(42  U.S.C. 
2004a)".  strike  out  "$17,950,000"  and  Insert 
"$18,510,000", 

On  page  36.  line  22,  after  "(5  U.S.C.  5901- 
.5902)",  strike  out  "$1,070,000"  and  Insert 
"$941,000";  and.  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  insert  a 
comma  and  "and  in  addition  $229,000  of  the 
balance  of  the  appropriation  granted  under 
"Land  acquisition.  National  Capital  park, 
parkway,  and  playground  system"  are  trans- 
ferred to  and  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses." 

On  page  37,  after  line  3,  insert: 

"National  Foundation  on  the  Abts  and  thk 
Humanities 
"salaries  and  expenses 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  $33,310,000, 
of  which  $8,465,000  shall  be  available  until 
expended  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  for  the  support  of  projects  and  produc- 
tions in  the  arts  through  assistance  to  groups 
and  individuals  pursuant  to  section  5(c)  of 
the  Act  and  for  support  of  the  functions  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  set  forth 
in  section  6:  $4,125,000  shall  be  available 
until  expended  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(g)  of  the  Act;  $13,060,000  shall  be 
available  until  expended  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  for  support  of 
activities  in  the  humanities  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  Act;  and  $2,660,000  shall  be 
available  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
the  Act:  Provided,  That  in  addition,  there  Is 
appropriated  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorization  contained   in  section    11(b)    of 
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the  Act,  to  remain  available  untU  expended, 
amounts  equal  to  the  total  amounts  of  gifts, 
bequests,  and  devises  of  money,  and  other 
property  received  by  each  endowment  dur- 
ing the"  current  and  preceding  fiscal  years, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  10(a)(2)  of 
the  Act,  for  which  equal  amounts  have  not 
previously  been  appropriated,  but  not  to  ex* 
ceed  a  total  of  $5,000,000:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropr.aied  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  the  purposes  of  sections  5(ci, 
5(g) ,  and  6  and  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Huirianltles  for  the 
purposes  of  section  7(c)  shall  be  available 
for  program  development  and  evaluation: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  onlv  upon  enactment  into  law  of 
S.  3215  or  H.R.  160S5,  Ninety-first  Congress, 
or  similar  legislation. 

On  page  39.  line  4,  after  the  word  "Gal- 
lery", strike  out  "not  to  exceed  $750,000  for 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Woodrow  WlLson 
International  Center  for  Scholars; ":  and. 
in  line  17,  strike  out  "$35,737,000"  and  In- 
sert "$35,066,000". 

On  page  40,  hne  18,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$1,080,000"  and  insert  "$950,000". 

On  page  42,  after  line  4,  Insert: 
'Salaries   and   Expenses,   Woodrow    Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars 

"For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1356),  including  hire 
of  p:ui£enger  vehicles  and  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $750,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

On  page  42.  after  line  19,  Insert : 
■Amer:c.\n  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 
"sal.ibies  and  expenses 

"For  expen£es  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  4,  1966  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-491),  as  amended,  establishing 
the  American  Revolution  Blcenntlal  Com- 
mission, $373,000:  Provided.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  H.R.  16408  or  S.  3630, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  or  similar  legislation:" 

On  page  43,  after  line  7.  insert: 

"Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 

Safety  Board  of  Review 

"salaries  and  expenses 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review,  as  authorized  by  law  (30  U.S.C. 
721)  including  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  $167,000." 

On  page  44,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  303.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  finance  Interdepart- 
mental boards,  commissions,  councils,  com- 
mitteee,  or  similar  groups  under  section  214 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1946  (31  U.S.C.  691)  which  do  not  have  prior 
and  specific  congressional  approval  of  such 
method  of  financial  support." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee, as  indicated  on  page  1  of  its  re- 
port, considered  budget  estimates  in  the 
amount  of  $2,034,871,600,  including  in- 
definite appropriations  of  receipts  and 
amounts  necessary  to  liquidate  contract 
authority,  for  the  agencies  and  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
for  related  agencies  listed  on  page  2 
of  the  report.  Excluded  from  this  bill  are 
the  power  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion, and  research  on  underground 
electric  transmission,  all  of  which  will 
be  Included  in  the  Public  Works  for  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control,  and  Power  Devel- 


opment and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriation  bill,  which  is  under  the 
very  able  guidance  and  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 

LENDER)  . 

The  committee  recommends  total  ap- 
propriations of  $2,023,058,000,  which  is 
S22 1.83 1.300  more  thsui  the  House  al- 
lowance, and  is  $11,813,000  less  than  the 
budget  estimates. 

Included  in  the  amoimt  are  $229,267,- 
000  in  budget  estimates  not  considered 
by  tlie  House,  which  accounts  for  the 
overage  iten-is  that  were  not  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time 
they  marked  up  the  bill,  considered  it, 
reported  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 
Of  the  total  recommendation.  $1,404,- 
122.000  are  for  the  Department  of  th^ 
Interior,  a  sum  $187,618,000  more  than 
the  House  allowance,  and  $10,631,600 
less  than  the  budget  estimates. 

The  committee's  recommendations 
provide  major  increases  over  allowances 
in  the  House  bill  in  the  following  in- 
stances: 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  $170,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
$188,900,000,  a  budget  amendment  re- 
ceived In  Congress  too  late  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  $150,000. 

Office  of  Coal  Research.  $300,000. 

National  Park  Service.  $1,477,000.  all 
of  which  is  for  road  construction. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor.  $305,000.  and 
Office  of  the  SecreUry,  $418,000;  but  the 
amount  for  each  office  is  under  the  bud- 
£^6t  6stinifltc 

Indian  Health  Service,  $1,528,000, 
which  provides  a  total  of  more  than  $3 
million  over  the  budget  requested.  Of 
the  Increase  over  the  budget,  $2,443,000 
Is  for  additional  staffing,  contract  med- 
ical care,  equipment  and  supplies.  Also, 
funds  are  provided  for  two  new  medi- 
cal facilities  In  New  Mexico. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  $33,310,000.  This  esti- 
mate was  not  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  inasmuch  as  no  au- 
tliorlzlng  legislation  had  been  reported 
In  either  branch  of  the  Congress. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission.  $373,000.  This  same  amount 
was  recommended  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  but  was  de- 
leted from  the  Committee  recommenda- 
tions on  the  Floor  of  the  House  because 
a  continuation  of  legislative  authoriza- 
tion had  not  been  approved.  The  nec- 
essary legislative  authorization  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  June  26. 

Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review,  $167,000.  The 
House  did  not  consider  this  estimate. 
However,  because  the  health  and  safety 
standards  applicable  to  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines  become  effective  on  July 
31.  it  Is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  appeals  from  Bureau  of  Mines' 
orders. 

The  committee  recommends  decreases 
in  the  amounts  allowed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  For- 


est Service,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  this  Is  a  problem  about  which  a 
number  of  Senators  have  spoken  to  me 
and  have  evidenced  considerable  Inter- 
est, and  I  anticipate  solne  amendments 
In  this  area  during  the  course  of  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  The  Senate 
committee  recommends  a  reduction 
imder  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  $3,233,000.  $1  mil- 
lion is  accounted  for  by  the  committee's 
not  agreeing  with  an  equal  amoimt  added 
to  the  budget  for  forestry,  and  soU,  and 
moisture  conservation.  In  other  words. 
the  Senate  committee  concurred  with  the 
budget  recommendations. 

With  respect  to  Education  and  Welfare 
Services,  the  Senate  concurred  with  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
providing  $1,050,000  more  than  the 
budget  estimate  for  scholarships.  Also, 
the  committee  recommends  an  increase 
of  $220,000  for  law  and  order. 

There  is  a  recommendation  that  the 
amount  requested  for  research  and  eval- 
uation of  the  Bureau's  education  system 
be  reduced  by  S300.000.  There  will  remain 
$300,000  for  this  purpose.  The  reason  for 
the  reduction  Is  that  last  year  $300,000 
was  provided  with  the  assurance  that  It 
was  needed  and  would  be  used  for  re- 
search and  evaluation.  However,  none 
of  it  was  so  used;  and.  therefore,  the 
committee  believes  that  to  start  this  new 
program  no  more  than  the  original  re- 
quest should  be  provided. 

The  reduction  of  $350,000  for  voca- 
tional-technical program  materials  is 
one-half  of  a  $700,000  increase  which  was 
requested.  The  amount  available  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  only  $117,000. 

The  committee  recommends  reducing 
the  amount  for  Relocation  Services  by  $1 
million.  This  will  still  leave  $2  million 
more  for  relocation  services  than  is  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1970. 

As  offsets  against  the  reduction  made 
In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget, 
the  committee  has  agreed  to  increases 
amounting  to  $3  million  over  the  budget 
for  Indian  Health  Services,  essentially 
all  of  which  is  for  actual  medical  care. 

Both  the  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee reported  this  bill  imanl- 
mously.  The  committee  believes  that, 
even  though  it  does  not  recommend  all 
that  the  departmental  stgencies  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  desire,  the  bill  is 
sound,  fair,  and  comprehensive.  Over 
250  amendments  to  the  House  bill  were 
considered.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  activities 
included  in  this  bill.  I  believe  that  the  bUl 
as  reported  provides  for  continued  and 
Increased  development  of  the  natural 
and  human  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  approved  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  work  of  this  conmiittee  would 
have  been  Impossible  without  the  able 
staff  we  have  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  without  the  strong  support  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

A  number  of  Senators  have  spoken  to 
me  about  various  problems  they  have. 
I  did  indicate  that  at  this  time,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, I  would  yield  briefly  to  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Wisconsin.  He  must  attend  a 
committee  hearing  at  10  o'clock.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  call  up 
an  amendment,  but  he  does  have  a  prob- 
lem he  wants  to  discuss. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  what  I  think  is  an 
excellent  job.  He  has  reduced  this  re- 
quest by  the  administration  substan- 
tially, and  the  House  has  reduced  it  even 
more:  as  I  understand  it,  in  conference 
tliere  is  no  question  that  this  overall 
aopropriation  bill  will  be  lower  than  the 
budget  request. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  number 
of  projects,  including  some  in  Wisconsin, 
which  I  wanted  very  much  to  have 
funded,  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Hi  ell  knows,  but  in  these  times  of  strin- 
gency we  have  to  accept  less  than  we 
would  like  or  than  we  feel  we  can  justify. 

In  that  spirit  of  economy  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  about 
the  arts  and  humanities  progrsun.  This 
troubles  me  a  great  deal.  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  about  it,  because  the  whole 
matter  will  be  in  conference,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  The  House  appropriated 
nothing.  We  appropriated  somewhat  less 
than  the  President  requested,  but  It  wsis 
still  a  susbtantial  amount. 

The  philosophy  bothers  me,  because  I 
wonder  how  we  can  justify  proceeding 
with  a  program  of  appropriating  funds 
in  the  humanities  and  arts  area,  al- 
though I  think  these  are  fine  endeavors 
for  humankind.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  In  a  free  society,  people 
should  determine  themselves  what  kind 
of  diversion  they  want,  what  kind  of  art 
form  they  wish  to  patronize,  and  not 
have  the  Federal  Government  impose  it 
in  any  way. 

Why  would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to 
concentrate  these  funds  in  educational 
areas?  Why  would  It  not  be  better  for  us 
to  improve  the  incomes  of  our  people,  so 
that  they  could  make  a  choice  more 
freely  as  to  what  kind  of  art  they  prefer? 
I  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  demean  this 
program,  because,  frankly,  they  have 
done  some  wonderful  thincs  in  my  State. 
I  have  a  300-  or  400-page  document  indi- 
cating in  detail  some  of  the  programs 
they  have  put  on  in  the  rural  areas  in 
Wisconsin,  and  they  have  been  well  re- 
ceived. At  the  same  time,  I  am  very  much 
troubled  that  we  spend  taxpayers'  money 
on  something  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
essential  and  that  does  seem  to  impose 
value  judgments  as  to  what  should  be 
appreciated,  rather  than  leaving  it  to  the 
individual  citizen. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
this  way.  This  is  a  program  that  has 
evolved  very  slowly  and.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve, very  carefully.  As  my  opening 
statement  indicated,  the  House  did  not 
consider  the  budget  request  because  there 
was  not  enabling  legislation  to  support  it. 
The  Eunount  allowed  is  substantially 
more,  frankly,  than  that  which  was  al- 
lowed last  year.  It  is  almost  double  that 
amount.  But  the  authorized  amount  is 
also  double  the  amount  of  last  years ^ 
authorization.  j 

The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate — en- 
abling legislation  has  passed  the  Senate. 
It  has  been  reported  by  the  House  com- 


mittee, and  was  passed  by  the  House  last 
night. 

There  are  some  differences  as  between 
the  Senate  version  and  the  House  ver- 
sion, and,  of  course,  they  will  be  resolved 
by  a  conference.  The  amount  involved  in 
the  total  authorization  is  $40  million. 

The  showing  made  before  our  commit- 
tee was  rather  full  and  extensive,  both  by 
Barnaby  Keeny,  chairman  of  the  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  and  the 
appointee  of  President  Nixon,  Nancy 
Hanks,  who  is  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  They  made 
very  thorough  justifications. 

The  question  of  its  priority  is  one  we 
will  encounter  all  day.  in  the  course  of 
our  deliberations  on  this  Interior  bill,  I 
am  sure.  In  our  study,  we  have  found 
that  in  the  European  countries,  most  of 
the  orchestras — just  as  one  example — 
are  almost  completely  supported  by  the 
Goverrmient.  We  find  in  the  presenta- 
tions that  were  made  to  us  in  earlier 
years  by  Ro^er  Stevens,  who  was  the 
predecessor  of  Nancy  Hanks,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  great  sym- 
phony orchestras  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Washington.  D.C.,  to  exist, 
even  with  great  assistance  from  philan- 
thropists who  contributed  great  sums  of 
money. 

The  redeeming  feature  in  this  bill,  as 
I  see  it.  is  the  fact  that  it  does  require 
contributions  and  matching  from  both 
State  and  local  sources.  I  have  always 
had  a  few  problems  in  this  area  in  my 
own  State;  but  we  find  in  my  own  State 
of  Nevada,  a  very  small  State,  that  it 
has  widespread  and  local  support.  Even 
the  people  in  out-  small  communities  say 
that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  match 
county  dollars  and  city  dollars  and,  on  a 
State  level,  even  State  dollars,  in  order 
to  bring  to  our  areas  certain  types  of 
cultural  education. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  Government 
should  not  be  m  this,  but  it  is  in  it  on 
a  city  level,  a  county  level,  and  a  State 
level,  and  they  are  askmg  for  some  help 
from  tlie  Federal  Government  in  times 
of  stress. 

I  am  not  completely  wedded  to  the 
figure  we  have  arrived  at,  which  is 
$33  million  plus.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  indicated — and  correctly 
so — this  matter  will  be  in  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  be- 
tween the  figure  of  zero  and  $33  million. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  right  figure  is. 
This  is  substantially  more  than  last 
year;  it  is  almost  double.  But  it  was 
very  strongly  supported  by  the  White 
House. 

President  Nixon  himself  is  one  who 
actually,  in  sending  up  the  message  on 
the  enabling  legislation,  indicated  the 
need  in  this  country  to  put  greater  em- 
phasis on  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  individual 
determination  whether  this  is  more  im- 
jx)rtant  than  cancer  or  heart  or  any  other 
of  xm.ny  programs.  I  know  the  Senator's 
concern  in  the  area  of  space.  I  suppose 
he  would  give  this  a  little  higher  priority 
than  space.  Maybe  he  would  not.  I  know 
that  he  does  not  give  space  too  high  a 
liriority.  But  this  is  the  determination 
which  led  our  committee  substantially  to 
support  the  requests  of  the  two  endow- 
ments— the  endowment  for  the  arts  and 


the  endowmerll  for  the  humanities.  We 
have  cut  about  $1  million  out  of  one  and 
$650,000  out  of  the  other.  Maybe  we 
should  have  cut  more. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  explanation  is  certainly  helpful 
and  enlightening.  I  should  merely  like  to 
conclude  by  saying  tliat  I  think  the  em- 
phasis on  matching  is  very  important.  It 
indicates  that  there  has  to  be  participa- 
tion by  the  State  and  local  governments, 
that  they  have  to  match  Federal  spend- 
ing. I  would  hope  that,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  program  will  be  con- 
fined and  limited  to  enriching  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  are  deprived,  who  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  cultural  activities,  and  to  help  strug- 
gling artists  who  otherwise  would  be  in 
a  position  where  they  could  not  possibly 
develop  their  talents,  and  not  to  provide 
merely  entertainment,  no  matter  how 
some  may  esteem  it  for  the  rest  of  us. 

For  example,  I  cannot  understand  how 
we  can  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
subsidize  a  symphony  orchestra,  although 
I  think  that  is  a  fine  activity.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  the  public  does  not 
want  it.  it  would  fave  to  go.  As  the  Sen- 
ator says  so  well,  there  are  other  priori- 
ties we  have  to  make  which  may  be  pain- 
ful to  pass  upon.  For  instance,  we  are 
not  giving  what  we  would  like  to  in  the 
field  of  education.  It  was  a  hard  vote 
for  me  to  have  to  vote  against  increas- 
ing college  student  loan  funds,  which 
I  did  with  great  reluctance.  And  I  can- 
not see  how  I  can  vote  against  loan  funds 
for  education  and  then  turn  around  and 
support  a  program  to  provide  subsidies 
to  an  orchestra  so  that  people  can  go 
and  be  entertained  by  it. 

Following  the  same  logic  we  could  be 
pushed  into  supporting  Dixieland  or- 
chestras or  other  forms  of  music  for 
persons  with  other  kinds  of  taste?  There 
would  be  no  end  to  it.  At  any  rate,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  my  argument  is 
that  I  would  hope  this  legislation  would 
be  kept  down  to  a  limited  operation  and 
confined  largely  to  encourajiing  persons 
who  are  in  a  deprived  situation,  such  as 
struggling  artists,  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  much  of  a  chance  to  develop 
their  talents. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
sentiments  on  this  subject.  In  the  New 
York  City  area,  for  instance,  the  empha- 
sis is  on  assisting  and  helping  strug- 
gling artists  and  struggling  writers,  and 
those  who  do  have  some  talent,  who  need 
financial  help  to  pay  for  their  bread 
and  butter  and  possibly  the  paint  to 
go  on  the  canvas.  This  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do. 

I  shall  follow  the  admonition  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  vei-y  careful- 
ly and  will  see  that  this  i.s  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  when  we 
proceed  further. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  apologize 
and  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Dela^vare  iMr. 
BocGs)  because  of  the  commitment  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  that  I 
yielded  to  him  at  this  time.  I  should  have 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
first,  immediately  after  I  had  made  my 
opening  statement. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
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the  distinguished  chairman  for  his  kind- 
ness. I  was  in  entire  agreement  with  him 
that  he  should  have  yielded  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  cMr. 
PROXMIRE  I  when  he  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  just  a  brief 
moment  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  >  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  on  this  bill. 

This  was  my  first  experience  in  work- 
ing closely  with  this  appropriation,  and 
it  was  enlightening. 

This  opportunity  came  to  me  as  act- 
ing ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, due  to  the  unfortunate  ill- 
ness of  our  distinguished  friend  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  Mundt)  .  We  all  miss 
him  very  much,  especially  his  able,  skill- 
ful, and  experienced  devotion  and  ability 
on  the  subcommittee.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible  I  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  devoted  careful  study  to 
the  myriad  programs  sponsored  by  this 
aupropriation  bill. 

The  result  of  the  long  deliberations 
and  lengthy  hearings,  I  believe,  is  a  bill 
which  will  provide  needed  fiscal  support 
for  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  related  agencies, 
without  causing  undue  imbalance  to  our 
troubled  economy. 

H.R.  17619  would  appropriate  a  total 
of  §2,023,058,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  about  $222 
million  from  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  an  increase 
of  about  $416  niiUion  from  fiscal  year 
1970. 

It  must  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  total  appropriation  bill  is  $11.8  mil- 
lion below  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
estimates  and  that  this  bill  contains  sev- 
eral Items  not  considered  by  the  House 
because  of  the  lack  of  authorizations. 

New  starts,  both  in  construction  and  in 
programs,  are  held  to  a  minimum  in  this 
bill  because  of  the  pressure  of  inflation 
and  the  need  to  hold  Government  spend- 
ing to  a  minimum.  This  bill  does,  how- 
ever, provide  necessary  support  for  on- 
going programs  and  the  basis  for  their 
efficient  and  responsive  operation. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  just  briefly  three 
areas  in  which  I  believe  this  bill  serves 
our  national  needs. 

First,  in  the  area  of  Indian  Affairs: 
H.R.  17619  would  appropriate  in  fiscal 
1971  a  total  of  $291,620,000  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  This  represents  an  in- 
creas3  of  $36.6  million  over  fiscal  year 
1970.  and  nearly  all  of  this  increase 
would  go  into  the  important  area  of 
education  and  welfare  services. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  Indian  programs  operated  by  other 
departments  will  total  $291,620,000  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  ThLs  figure,  combined 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  appro- 
priation, makes  a  total  of  $620,457,000 
available  for  the  betterment  of  Indians 
during  this  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $41.7  million  over  last  year. 
In  the  area  of  recreation,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  bill  would  ap- 
propriate $233,645,000  for  the  Bureau  of 


Outdoor  Recreation  and  $152,073,000  for 
the  National  Park  Service.  These  two  ap- 
propriations combined  represent  an  in- 
crease of  $262  million  over  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  this  bill  does  much  to  improve  op- 
portunities for  scholarship  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  art  and  history. 

It  would  appropriate  $33,310,000  for 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  $35,066,000  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  $3,716,000  for 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  $750,000  for 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Cen- 
ter for  Scholars,  and  $373,000  for  the 
American  Revolutionary  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  appro- 
priation bill  to  my  colleagues  as  a  fiscally 
sound  program  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  sentiments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

If  I  might  add,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  worked  harder  on  the  commit- 
tee on  these  intriguing  programs  in  this 
very  interesting  bill  which  covers  every 
facet  of  the  American  scene  than  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Every  Senator 
who  has  a  little  project  of  his  own  thinks 
that  it  should  go  into  his  State  rather 
than  into  someone  else's.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do  on  the  bill.  It  was 
working  for  America,  which  we  enjoyed, 
in  the  many  areas  of  natural  resources 
and  conservation.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  a  great  help  to  us  in  our 
endeavors. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  1  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  the 
House  leport  on  the  bill  on  page  17,  and 
two  items  which  appear  there:  $250,000 
fcr  the  San  Marcos  National  Fish 
Hatchery,  Tex.,  and  $700,000  for  the  sup- 
port facilities.  Western  Gulf  Marine 
Laboratory,  Port  Aransas.  Tex. 

I  have  discussed  th.ese  items  with  the 
chairman  previously.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  these  projects,  particularly 
the  We.'itern  Gulf  Marine  Laboratory  at 
Port  Aransas.  The  chairman  is  \ery 
knowledgable  about  these  matters.  He 
has  studied  the  many  intriguing  sub.iects 
which  come  before  his  subcommittee. 
The  subject  area  of  the  subcommittee 
reaches  from  the  furthermost  islands  in 
the  Pacific  to  Puerto  Rico  and  down  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Wherever  the 
American  flag  flies,  the  subcommittee  has 
worked. 

The  first  laboratory  of  this  kind  was 
built  on  the  eastern  gulf  coast,  and  is 
located  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  warm  Gulf 
stream  comes  up  from  the  Caribbean  and 
sweeps  to  the  east  coast  of  Mexico  and 
then  curs  across  the  delta  of  Louisiana 
and  crosses  the  gulf  to  reach  Florida.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  marine 
life  cf  the  'vestern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  entirely  different  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  gulf.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fisheries  in  the  western 


part,  shrimp  have  become  the  most 
valuable  fish  in  the  sea,  replacing  the 
codfish  of  the  Noitheast. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada I  Mr.  Bible  I  knows  of  the  problem 
of  pollution  from  oil  on  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore,  wliich  endangers  peo- 
ple and  fishlife  as  well.  A  laboratory  was 
first  provided  fcr  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Western  Gulf 
Marine  Laboratory  is  a  complementary 
one  because  the  fislilife  is  different,  the 
life  patterns  are  different,  the  ecology  is 
different,  and  the  estuarine  ecology  is 
different.  The  distinguishing  features  of 
the  area  require  a  different  kind  of 
reseaich.  ' 

As  the  chaiiTOan  knows,  salt  water  fi-h 
ccme  into  the  bays  to  breed.  Pollution 
threatens  the  entire  ftsh  supply  of  the 
gulf.  Most  fish  and  game  fi^h  come  into 
these  estuaries.  The  most  productive 
areas  vnc  have  are  the  estuaries  where 
the  salt  water  mingies  with  the  fresh 
water.  It  is  very  important  that  we 
inleiioify  our  research  m  order  to  meet 
the  growing  problems  of  pollution  of  our 
tstuarine  ecosystems. 

In  1966  Congress  appropriated  S100,000 
for  planning  and  designing  work  on  the 
Western  Gulf  Marine  Laboiatory.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  Congress  appropriated 
3197,000  for  the  construction  work;  in 
1968.  Congress  appropriated  S200.000; 
$50,000  has  been  appropriated  in  1970  to 
cover  the  construction  facilities  and  to 
complete  the  interior,  maintenance,  and 
gear  storage. 

They  have  the  garage  and  the  mainte- 
nance buildings.  A  seawall  has  been  com- 
pleted. They  are  ready  for  the  laboratory 
buildinfe. 

I  submit  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  waste  this  4  years  of 
preliminary  effort  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  first  phase  of  construction 
and  site  preparation. 

The  project  has  been  continuing  for  4 
years,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  time  has  come  to  complete  this  work. 

I  respectfully  request  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  he  accept  the  amendment 
so  that  we  can  at  least  complete  this  re- 
search facility,  just  as  the  Eastern  Gulf 
Marine  Laboratory  at  Panama  City.  Fla.. 
has  been  completed,  and  at  a  similar  cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  area  concerned  af- 
fects more  than  Texas.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  whole  western  half  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

There  are  certain  ports  in  Texas  where 
as  many  as  2.000  shrimp  boats  leave  the 
ports.  The  bankers  in  those  areas  tell  me 
that  they  have  more  commercial  paper 
on  shrimp  boats  than  on  anything  else. 
This  is  important  for  the  whole  economy 
of  the  Nation.  Shrimp  is  shipped  all  over 
the  cotmtry.  If  we  are  not  able  to  con- 
tinue with  this  industry,  fish  will  be 
imported  from  other  places  throughout 
the  world,  some  from  East  Asia. 

This  project  is  needed  to  preserve  the 
environment.  We  know  what  has  hap- 
pened because  of  the  pollution  of  the 
environment. 

I  think  that  a  cost  of  S700.000  is  very 
modest.  Costs  are  going  up  and  delays 
would  mean  far  greater  costs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
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lem  of  Port  Aransas  Laboratory  Is  not 
a  new  one  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Interior  appropriations. 
That  project  t)fis  been  before  us  on  prior 
occasions  for  several  years. 

I  think  there  is  great  merit  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said.  We  had 
before  us  in  considering  the  appropria- 
tions bill  this  year  a  number  of  items 
which  were  unbudgeted,  and  among 
them  was  the  Port  Aransas  Laboratoi-y- 

We  had  other  fish  hatcheries  and  con- 
struction items.  We  concluded  that  the 
only  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  treat  them 
all  alike. 

These  are  new  construction  items  in 
time  of  great  fiscal  strain,  and  in  view 
of  the  problems  that  we  are  ha\ing,  these 
items  should  not  have  as  high  a  priority 
as  possibly  those  of  Indian  health,  which 
I  am  sure  we  will  hear  about  a  little  later. 

So.  it  was  for  this  reason  that  we 
denied  the  item  on  the  Senate  side.  It 
was  an  unbudgeted  Item.  And  the  ad- 
ministration asked  that  we  take  this  out 
of  the  budget  after  the  House  had 
passed  it. 

Let  me  now  indicate  to  the  ver>'  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  is  a  fellow  Texan.  Thi.s  item 
is  in  the  bill.  It  will  be  in  conference. 
We  have  the  same  problem  with  three 
other  hatcheries  that  are  in  exactly  the 
same  position.  One  of  them  is  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  I  might  add,  it  is 
one  on  which  the  Representative  from 
that  particular  area  has  called  me  daily 
from  the  time  they  first  started  plan- 
ning up  until  the  site  preparation  and 
now  the  final  construction. 

He  was  successful  in  having  this  item 
added  on  the  House  side.  It  was  an  un- 
budgeted item.  The  administration  asked 
that  we  take  this  out,  which  we  did.  We 
had  the  same  problem  with  the  Port 
Aransas  Laboratory.  Both  projects  can 
be  justified.  It  is  a  matter  of  priorities. 

We  determined  that  we  would  not 
cover  any  new  fish  hatchery  construc- 
tion or  laboratory  construction  in  the 
area  of  sport  fisheries. 

We  just  drew  a  uniform  rule,  and  we 
held  very  religiously  to  it. 

We  have  taken  out  a  fish  hatchery  in 
the  State  of  Oregon.  And  we  have  taken 
them  out  elsewhere. 

So,  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment 
for  the  San  Marcos  National  Fish  Hatch- 
ery for  the  simple  reason  that  both  items 
will  be  in  conference. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  give  and  take 
that  goes  on  in  conferences,  Texas  will 
fare  pretty  well.  It  usually  does.  I  can- 
not accept  the  amendment.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  priorities. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada.  I  regret  that  he  said  he  could 
not  include  the  San  Marco.'^  National  Fish 
Hatchery  at  Texas.  I  was  going  to  men- 
tion that. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  two  fish  hatch- 
eries in  the  area,  one  in  San  Marcos  and 
another  at  Austin,  Tex.  They  were  27 
miles  apart.  Now  both  have  been  closed. 

Southwest  Texas  State  University  is 
located  at  San  Marcos.  The  imiversity 
has  obtained  ground  for  this  hatchery 
and  the  research  which  will  be  conduct- 


ed there:  126  acres  is  for  this  purpose. 
They  bought  75  acres  of  land  at  $410  an 
acres.  This  is  a  very  significant  indication 
of  the  great  Interest  in  this  project. 

With  the  closing  of  the  fish  hatchery  at 
Austin.  Tex.,  I  hope  tlie  chairman  will 
seriously  consider  this  matter,  and  if  he 
cannot  accept  the  amendment.  I  hope  he 
will  consider  it  when  he  goes  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
Representative  Pickle  for  his  diligence. 
He  represents  those  counties  and  he  has 
been  most  diligent  in  his  efforts. 

We  think  the  modest  sum  of  $250,000 
requested  for  the  San  Marcos  fish  hatch- 
ery would  be  added  to  the  economy  in 
the  long  run. 

In  response  to  a  previous  statement  of 
the  chairman  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
put  this  in  the  category  of  the  priority  on 
Indian  education.  Our  committee  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  Indian  education, 
and  v.e  saw  the  great  need  there.  That 
is  a  problem  involving  human  beings,  but 
food  supply  and  health  are  also  very  Im- 
port-ant  considerations. 

This  is  less  than  $1  million  and  will 
add  to  the  food  supply.  By  a  study  of  con- 
tamination we  hope  fish  could  be  eaten 
in  safety,  without  endangering  the  lives 
of  birds  or  man. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
provide  funds  for  construction  of  sup- 
port facilities  at  the  Western  Gulf  Ma- 
rine Laboratory  at  Port  Aransas.  Tex., 
and  a  fish  hatchery  at  San  Marcos.  Tex. 
This  comes  under  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

These  two  items  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Texas,  and  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  long  study  and  planning.  The 
House  recoanized  the  need  to  carry 
through  with  the  planning  and  prepara- 
tion already  devoted  to  these  projects  by 
providing  the  nece-ssary  construction 
funds.  I  submit  that  this  body  should 
similarly  recognize  this  need  and  provide 
these  funds  for  construction  of  these 
facilities. 

The  Western  Gulf  Marine  Laboratory 
is  located  in  the  center  of  the  important 
recreational  fishing  area  of  the  western 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1965.  this  portion  of 
the  gulf  coast  provided  nearly  740.000 
anglers  with  fishing  recreation.  They  are 
estimated  to  have  spent  $65  million  and 
realized  a  catch  of  188  million  pounds  of 
fish. 

In  the  fight  against  pollution  and  for 
its  kindred  subject,  conservation,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  important  to  the 
wholesome  ecology  of  the  western  gulf 
than  completion  of  this  laboratory.  An 
extremely  important  feature  of  the  lab- 
oratory ar.d  its  location  is  its  associa- 
tion with  what  is  fast  becoming  an  im- 
portant marine  research  complex.  Lo- 
cated nearby  in  the  greater  Corpus 
Christi  area  is  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Science  of  the  University  of  Texas,  the 
Rockport  Laboratory  of  the  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Department,  the  Ocean 
Science  and  Engineering  Laboratory  of 
the  Southwest  Research  Institute,  and 
the  Marine  Science  Facility  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  at  the  University  of 
Corpus  Christi  at  which  will  be  con- 
trolled the  research  for  the  entire  gulf 
and  Caribbean.  Let  me  emphasize  that 


this  laboratory  and  the  program  it  will 
carry  out  complements  rather  than  du- 
plicates the  efforts  of  these  other  insti- 
tutions in  the  marine  science  field.  Its 
program  will  include  studies  of  marine 
game  fish  disease,  fisheries  hydrography 
research  studies  of  the  estuarine  ecosys- 
tems, and  other  areas  of  interest. 

The  estimated  cost  of  construction  of 
a  laboratory  building  similar  to  the  one 
now  plarmed  for  the  Eastern  Gulf  Ma- 
rine Laboratory  at  Panama  City,  Fla., 
is  $700,000.  which  is  the  amount  proposed 
for  this  facility  in  my  amendment.  With 
construction  costs  escalating  at  the  ap- 
proximate rate  of  7  percent  per  year, 
it  is  clear  that  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  can  be  saved  by  proceeding  with 
the  third  phase  construction  on  this  mer- 
itorious project  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

My  amendment  also  calls  for  $250,000 
to  construct  the  first  hatchery  at  San 
Marcos,  Tex.  In  a  previous  administra- 
tion, this  project  was  budgeted  and  rec- 
ommended as  a  new  construction  project 
for  $1.2  million.  The  present  proposal 
is  a  very  modest  one.  Last  year  Congress 
appropriated  8100,000  in  planning  funds 
for  this  project.  It  is  important  that  we 
proceed  with  this  project  in  a  smooth 
and  orderly  fashion.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  programs  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  I  am  most  grateful  that  the  short- 
age of  sport  fish  is  being  given  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  The  San  Marcos  pro- 
posal not  only  calls  for  the  construction 
of  one  of  the  most  modern  facilities  in 
the  country,  but  it  also  provides  the 
focal  point  for  an  outstanding  marine 
biological  study  complex,  available  at 
Southwest  Texas  State  University. 

This  project  represents  a  textbook 
study  in  cooperation  between  school, 
State,  and  Federal  Governments.  The 
university  has  agreed  to  the  land  use. 
the  State  legislature  has  passed  special 
legislation  giving  this  land  for  tlic  stated 
purpose,  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  provided  the  necessary  planning 
funds. 

The  university  has  demonstrated  its 
serious  intent  in  carrying  this  program 
through  to  completion.  A  portion  of  the 
proposed  site  was  already  owned  by  the 
university,  but  in  order  to  have  full  use 
of  the  necessary  land,  the  university  pur- 
chased an  additional  75  acres  at  $410  per 
acre.  The  total  purchase  price  was 
$30,750.  Then,  this  75  acres  was  combined 
with  the  existing  property  to  provide  the 
needed  126  acres.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  if  we  permitted  this  progress  to 
be  halted  at  this  time. 

The  number  of  Federal  fish  centers  in 
the  United  States  is  not  increasing  at  a 
dramatic  rate.  In  Texas,  the  number  has 
actually  declined.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 90  to  100  Federal  fish  hatcheries 
in  the  United  States.  At  one  time.  Texas 
had  four,  but  with  the  recent  closing  of 
the  Federal  fish  hatchery  in  Austin,  we 
now  have  only  three.  Texas  is  still  brim- 
ming with  fresh  water  and  clear  lakes. 
We  are  a  State  of  fishermen  and  con- 
servationists'Snd  our  need  for  such  a 
center  is  self-evident. 

As  further  evidence,  the  1985  National 
Survey  of  Needs  for  Hatchery  Fish  indi- 
cates that  5  years  ago,  Texas  suffered 
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a  fish  production  deficit  of  about  170  mil- 
lion fish.  With  the  demise  of  the  Austin 
fish  hatchery,  our  problem  is  m( 
critical. 

I  submit  to  you  that  our  need  isj 
Our  Government  should  not  leai 
project  dangling.  It  would  be  oddl 
consistent  that  we  would  begin 
$100,000  one  year  and  program  nothing 
for  the  next.  We  have  the  contractor  on 
the  ground  doing  the  preliminary  wjork. 
The  money-saving  move  would  be  to  go 
ahead  with  stage  one  action.  This  is  the 
development  of  the  water  supply  sys- 
tems, which  includes  the  pumping  sta- 
tions and  the  connecting  pipelines  from 
the  water  wells  at  the  source  of  the  water, 
to  the  ponds  for  the  ultimate  use  of 
the  water. 

There  are  three  other  Federal  fish 
hatcheries  in  Texas — at  Inks  Lake,  at 
Fort  Worth,  and  at  Uvalde.  In  fairness, 
they  are  excellent  facilities,  but  none 
can  hold  a  candle  to  what  we  have  on  the 
drawing  board  for  San  Marcos.  Here,  we 
are  planning  more  than  merely  a  fish 
hatchery.  Here  we  plan  to  incorporate 
the  latest  developments  into  a  sports 
fishery  center.  Here,  we  will  nm  an  effi- 
cient hatchery  in  addition  to  develop- 
ing proper  fish  farming  techniques  for 
raising  sports  fish  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  items  are  of 
great  importance  to  Texas,  and  they 
have  been  included  in  the  House  Interior 
appropriation  b'ill.  I  submit  that  we 
should  act  now  to  carry  through  on  these 
projects  in  an  orderly  fashion.  The  plan- 
ning has  been  accomplished,  and  post- 
ponement of  the  construction  will  only 
result  in  higher  costs  of  these  facilities 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  two  proposed  amendments 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  \ 

The  amendments  "^presented  by  Mr. 
Yarborough  are  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  line  17.  strike  out  '■$3,497,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
'■$3,747,000  of  which  $250,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  San  Marcos  National  Pish 
Hatchery,  Texas." 

On  page  21.  line  17.  strike  out  "$3,497,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■■$4,197,000  of  which  $700,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Support  Facilities.  Western  Gulf 
Marine  Laboratory,  Port  Aransas,  Texas." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  great  courtesy  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  conference  these  two  very  modest 
items  can  be  left  in  the  bill.         ^ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  re- 
spond briefly.  I  have  many  reasons  that 
led  to  the  final  committee  determination. 
I  cannot  accept  the  amendments  for  the 
reason  I  have  given.  This  will  be  in  con- 
ference and  it  will  be  ably  argued.  I  would 
hope  if  any  of  these  items  emerge  from 
conference  that  we  have  some  indication 
from  the  administration  that  funds  we 
appropriate  will  be  expended.  This  is  al- 
ways one  of  the  problems.  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  Senator.  We  will  look 
with  a  sympathetic  eye  to  these  measures 
as  we  go  forward  in  this  matter. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope,  too,  that  the  administration  will 
spend  the  money  and  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  not  freeze  it.  In  these 
two  cases  a  great  deal  of  planning  has 
been  accomplished.  The  wells  have  been 
drilled  and  free  water  has  been  found 
at  a  good  depth  along  the  Balcones  fault- 
line  of  the  Edwards  Plateau  where  water 
accumulates.  We  get  a  wonderful  supply 
of  water  along  that  faultline.  There 
should  be  considered  also  the  building 
cf  seawalls  and  storage  equipment. 
Everything  is  ready  for  the  Gulf  Coast 
Laboratory,  everything  except  the  build- 
ing itself.  I  hope  the  administration  will 
consider  the  work  that  has  been  done 
over  the  years,  the  drilling  of  the  wells, 
and  the  building  of  these  facilities.  We 
are  ready  for  the  capstone,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  itself.  If  they  are 
going  to  freeze  something,  I  hope  they 
freeze  something  new  on  which  work  has 
not  been  started. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  some  general  comments  in  regard 
to  the  appropriations  contained  in  this 
bill  for  Indian  health  and  education,  then 
I  will  offer  some  amendments. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  as  strongly 
as  I  can  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agency  Appropriations,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGst,  and  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee for  presenting  to  the  Senate  what 
is  probably  the  most  generous  bill  that 
we  have  seen  in  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
the  needs  of  Indian  people  of  the  coun- 
try. The  budget  from  the  President  is 
in  many  ways,  perhaps  most  ways,  a 
better  and  more  responsive  budget  in 
regard  to  Indian  needs  than  we  have 
seen.  That  budget  has  been  improved 
upon  in  some  ways  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  bill  now  presented 
to  the  Senate.  So  I  cannot  praise  too 
much  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  generally  for  the 
especially  warm  attention  that  they  have 
given  to  the  needs  of  American  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 

There  are  some  amounts  in  certain 
categories  which  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
be  willing  to  consider  adding  because  of 
the  needs  that  exist  in  particular  subject 
matters.  I  want  to  present  those  to  the 
.Senate.  In  doing  so  I  will  not  present 
these  amendments  for  myself  alone,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  other  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  these  matters:  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MONTOYA),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mondalei,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.sctts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
and  others.  All  of  us  have  been  working 
together  to  get  these  amendments  pre- 
pared, and  our  arguments  in  regard  to 
them  prepared.  We  shall  present  them 
in  concert,  .each  taking  some  part  or  an- 
other of  the  subject  matter  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  American  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  are  rightly  proud  of 


their  heritage  and  the  contribution  they 
have  made  and  are  continuing  to  make 
toward  helping  America  achieve  its  full 
promise. 

But  for  too  many  native  Americans 
themselves,  tlie  American  dream  Is  still 
far  from  reality.  They  rank  last  in  all 
statistics  concerning  health,  education, 
housing,  employment,  and  income. 

The  average  age  of  death  for  American 
Indians  is  still  only  44  years,  far  less  than 
for  non-Indiaiis. 

Indian  children  still  complete  an 
average  of  less  than  9  years  of  school, 
compared  with  more  than  11  years  com- 
pleted by  non-Indian  children. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  American 
Indians  is  more  than  10  times  that  of 
non-Indians,  and  the  average  income  of 
.American  Indians  is  still  only  $30  per 
week,  far  below  what  the  Government 
defines  as  the  i>nverty  level. 

These  wretched  statistics  grow  out  of 
three  historical  causes.  First,  there  has 
been  a  purposeful  and  deliberate  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  others  in  the  past  to  destroy  the  cul- 
tural identity,  heritage,  and  language  of 
American  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos. 
Students  in  Government  Indian  schools 
were  whipped  by  school  ofiBcials  if  they 
spoke  their  own  tribal  language. 

The  effect  of  much  of  what  is  being 
done  today  is  not  much  better.  Too  many 
Indian  young  people  are  still  required 
to  leave  their  home  areas,  families,  and 
frid^ds  to  attend  Government  schools, 
often  hundreds  of  miles  away.  For  ex- 
ample. Chilocco  Indian  School  in  Okla- 
homa has  a  high  number  of  Indian  stu- 
dents from  Alaska,  and  a  majority  of  the 
student  body  at  Fort  Sill  Indian  School 
in  Oklahoma  is  composed  of  Navajo  In- 
dian young  people  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

One  former  teacher  in  an  Indian 
school — a  non-Indian  himself — wrote  of 
the  results  of  Government-sponsored 
education  for  one  of  his  pupils : 

Herbert  .  .  .  was  a  product  of  boarding 
school  regimentation  and  had  returned  to 
the  reservation  with  bitterness  .  .  .  and  a 
trade  he  could  not  use.  with  only  a  froth  of 
academic  learning,  and  with  no  place  In 
white  civilization  and  only  a  precariously 
held  position  In  his  own  society. 

More  than  half  of  American  Indian 
young  people  now  attend  public  schools. 
Weighted  down  by  years  of  discrimina- 
tion £ind  pressures  against  pride  in  heri- 
tage and  background,  they  are  often  iso- 
lated from  the  non-Indian  students  and 
frequently  are  found  to  believe  the  harm- 
ful stereotype  images  about  themselves 
which  many  non-Indians  hold. 

Second,  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  for  years  kept  Indians  in 
a  state  of  dependence,  not  allowing  them 
to  make  decisions  of  real  importance 
concerning  their  own  lives.  Even  today, 
despite  growing  changes  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Bureau  cf  Indian  Affairs  and 
in  the  Federal  Government  generally, 
not  enough  has  been  done  to  implement 
recent  congressional  directives  for 
greater  self-determination  for  American 
Indians  through  the  establishment  of  In- 
dian school  boards  and  hosptal  boards 
with  real  authority  to  make  decisions 
and  other  such  moves  to  allow  American 
Indians  to  have  the  same  right  of  par- 
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Ucipation  in  decisionmaking  enjoyed  by 
other  American  citizens. 

Third,  when  the  Federal  Government, 
parf.cularly.  began  to  in.-tiiute  new  pro- 
grams for  improved  housing,  education, 
and  other  such  social  concerns.  Ameri- 
can Ind.ans  were  not  given  the  same  at- 
tention accorded  to  the  peueral  pubhc. 
Q>-  and  large,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, with  terribly  limited  funds,  con- 
unued  to  constitute  the  entire  Federal 
Government  for  most  American  Indians. 
It  has  only  been  recently  that  President 
Johnson  established  the  tiational  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity,  which  has 
pressured  other  Federal  agencies,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Oflfice  of 
Education  and  others  to  join  with  the 
strong,  new.  and  mnovaine  force  rep- 
re.sented  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  recognizing  that  American 
Indians  are.  first  of  ail.  American  citi- 
zens and  are  entitled  to  all  of  the  serv- 
ices o:  the  Federal  Government,  not  just 
Uiose  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  Though  yet  too 
small,  this  ;s  an  especially  important  be- 
ginning. Particularly  Is  that  true  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that.  new.  approximately 
half  of  ail  American  Indians  live  in 
urban  areas,  away  from  their  traditional 
homes  and  reservations,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Afla.rs  has  not  felt  that  these 
Indians,  who  have  moved  away,  are  any 
longtr  tni.Ued  to  special  attention,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  have  come  to 
urban  areas  with  generally  more  disabil- 
ities to  adjustment  than  is  true  for  most 
rural-to-urban  migrants. 

Those  of  us  who  are  presenting  these 
amendments  today  will  first  offer  an 
amendment  in  regard  to  Indian  health 
which  proposes  to  increase  the  total  ap- 
propriation contained  in  this  bill  for  that 
purpose  by  $9,726,000. 

The  level  of  health  of  American  In- 
dians. Eskimios.  and  Aleut.s  lags  20  to 
25  years  behind  tlie  health  advances  of 
the  general  population  in  America,  The 
average  age  of  death  for  American  In- 
dians is  44  years  of  age.  about  one- 
third  less  than  the  national  average  of 
64. 

American  Indians  are  8  times  as  likely 
to  suffer  from  tuberculosis  as  the  rest 
of  us.  and  deaths  due  to  influenza  and 
pneumonia  are  nearly  2'2  times  for 
American  Indian.^.  There  are  3*2  times 
as  many  homicides  and  2  times  as  many 
suicides  among  American  Indians  as 
there  are  among  the  general  population. 

If  one  is  an  American  Indian,  he  is 
10  times  more  likely  to  suffer  from  rheu- 
matic fever,  strep  throat,  and  hepatitis. 
The  incidence  of  otitis  media,  a  middle 
ear  disea.se  which  leaves  hearing  im- 
paired, is  far  more  prevalent  amont; 
American  Indians  than  among  any  other 
people  in  our  society. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  all  Indian 
homes  still  lack  running  water  and  an 
adequate  means  of  waste  disposal.  The 
average  American  Indian  family  of  five 
or  six  members  still  lives  in  a  one-  or  two- 
room  house,  and  only  about  24  percent  of 
the  dental  care  needs  of  American  In- 
dians are  being  met. 

Because  of  personnel  shortages,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  one  nurse  in  an  In- 


dian hospital  to  be  responsible  fcr  more 
than  one  floor.  Members  of  a  patient's 
family,  untrained  m  medical  care,  often 
have  to  be  called  upon  to  assist. 

Physicians  in  Indian  hospitals  fre- 
quently have  an  impossible  patient  load, 
and  those  pliysicians  going  to  field  sta- 
tions or  clinics  see  as  many  as  80  pa- 
tients a  day.  One  physician  at  an  Indian 
hospital  in  Oklahoma  has  a  patient  load 
which  allows  him  only  3  minutes  per 
patient  per  day.  The  result  is  long  lines 
and  degrading  treatment. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  estimates 
•that  outpatient  visits  for  the  past  2 
years  have  increased  6  to  7  percent 
a  year,  but  there  has  been  no  provision 
for  any  staff  increase  in  the  past  2 
years — until  we  come  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill  now  under  consideration.  In 
fact  since  expenditure  controls  were  im- 
plemented in  1968,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  personnel  working  in  the 
Indian  He.ilth  Service — 218  vital  posi- 
tions m  the  hospital  health  activity  of 
the  Service  have  been  lost. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  stafiBng 
requirements  for  Indiaii  hospital  facili- 
ties. 225  to  250  employees  are  needed 
for  each  100  average  daily  patients  hos- 
pitalized, and  that  120  employees  are  re- 
quired for  each  100.000  outpatient  visits. 
In  fact,  however,  in  1963  the  Indian 
Health  Service  was  staffed  with  only  165 
employees  for  each  100  average  daily  pa- 
tient.s  and  with  only  47.8  employees  for 
ea:h  100.000  outpatient  visits. 

Along  with  shortages  of  personnel, 
most  of  the  Indian  hospitals  have  serious 
drug  shortages.  More  will  be  said  about 
that  later  in  connection  with  the  health 
appropriations  amendment. 

As  the  Indian  memt^ers  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  .stated 
on  February  16.  1970: 

In  light  of  the  dire  need  for  all  health 
facllitle.s  and  health  needs.  It  Is  criminal  to 
Impose  a  personal  and  budget  freeze  on  In- 
dian health  programs  E\en  without  a  freeze, 
Indian  hospitals  are  woefully  understaffed 
and  under  supplied,  even  to  the  extent  of 
lacking  basic  equipment  and  medicine.  We 
deplore  the  budget  decisions  that  have 
catised  this  state  of  inadequacy. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  additional  ef- 
forts recommended  in  the  field  of  In- 
dian health  by  the  appropriation  bill 
now  before  us.  the  first  amendment  of- 
fered will  attempt  to  add  $9,726,000  to 
the  appropriations  item  for  that  pur- 
po.se. 

The  first  portion  of  that  amendment 
will  be  for  SSOO.OOO  for  mental  health 
care,  to  be  presented  by  the  distinguished 
junijr  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE*.  The  second  portion  is  for 
$3,750,000  for  meeting  the  critical  .sani- 
tation needs  of  American  Indians,  and 
$500,000  for  the  treatment  of  otitis 
media,  the  ear  disease  from  which  Amer- 
ican Indians  especially  sutfer.  That  will 
be  pi(-.«enled  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator   from    Massachusetts     <Mr.    Ken- 

NtDY I . 

Ihe  third  portion  of  the  amendment 
ij  for  $1,269,000  for  addilional  hospital 
p.ositious  and  $957,000  for  drugs  and 
supplies,  which  I  shall  present. 

The  fourth  portion  is  for  $750,000  for 


California  rural  Indian  health  boards,  to 
be  presented  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr,  Cranston >. 
The  final  portion  is  for  S2  million  for 
an  urban  Indian  health  pilot  program, 
which  all  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment will  comment  on  and  related  to 
their  respective  States. 

Indians  in  America  today  can  be  con- 
sidered for  program  purposes  in  five 
broad  groups:  First,  residents  of  fed- 
erally recognized  Indian  reservations; 
second.  Indian  people  in  a  migratory 
status  of  living  in  "border  towns"  close 
to  reservations;  third,  Indian  people  en- 
titled to  Federal  services  who  live  on 
rural,  nonreservation  land,  as  in  Alaska 
and  Oklahoma;  fourth,  groups  Uving  on 
State  reservations  not  recognized  for 
Federal  services;  and  fifth  Indian  people 
living  in  urban  centers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Without  judging  the  adequacy  of  the 
governmental  services,  at  least  the  first 
three  groups  do  have  the  entitlement  to 
programs  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  OflTice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
several  other  Federal  agencies.  The  ma- 
jor challenge  today  is  some  systematic 
support  for  Indian  people  in  the  last  two 
categories:  those  living  on  State  reser- 
vations and  those  in  America's  towns  and 
cities.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  will  speak 
further  about  the  need  for  hospital 
boards  in  rural  areas  of  California;  and 
he  may,  as  perhaps  others  will  also, 
touch  upon  the  problems  of  Indian  peo- 
ple who  live  on  State  reservations  which 
are  not  recognized  for  Federal  services. 

Of  these  two  groups — that  is.  those 
who  live  on  State  reservations  and  those 
who  live  in  cities  and  towns — the  urban 
Indians  are  in  overwhelmingly  greater 
niunbers.  In  fact,  most  authorities  agree 
that  now  over  half  of  the  Indian  people 
in  the  United  States  live  in  urban  areas. 
So  the  anomaly  exists  that  virtually  all 
of  our  Federal  programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  need  of  a  minority  of  Indian 
people  as  they  lived  decades  ago. 

Theoretically,  urban  Indians  receive 
the  same  range  of  services  available  to 
other  citizens  in  the  cities  in  which  they 
live.  But  at  least  two  phenomena  inhibit 
the  actual  deliveiy  of  these  services. 
There  Is  a  widespread  belief  among  local 
and  State  administrators  that  "the  Fed- 
eral Government  takes  care  of  Indians." 
Consequently,  when  an  Indian  ap- 
proaches a  public  agency — local.  State, 
or  Federal — he  i.".  often  referred  back  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which,  as 
a  result  of  legislative  and  regulatory  re- 
strictions, feels  powerless  to  help  him. 
Enough  of  this  kind  of  bureaucratic  im- 
responsiveness,  and  the  individual  is  apt 
to  develop  the  well-known  failure  ex- 
pectancy syndrome. 

One  unhappy  dimension  of  this  di- 
lemma was  brought  to  light  in  a  series 
of  hearings  on  urban  Indian  problems 
recently  conducted  in  five  major  cities 
by  Mrs.  Fred  Harris,  now  president  of 
Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity,  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity.  Administrators  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  programs  who  testi- 
fied at  the  hearings  were  shocked  to  learn 
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that  the  only  entitlements  of  urban  In- 
dian people  were  those  services  avail- 
able to  all  citizens.  They  had  sincerely 
believed  that  .some  other  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment mast  be  responding  to  Indian 
needs.  There  was  apparently  no  studied 
conspiracy  to  deprive  Indians  of  services. 
Instead  there  was  simply  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Indians'  needs  and  condi- 
tions. Indeed,  often  there  was  even  a  lack 
of  awareness  that  Indians  lived  in  the 
community  served  by  the  agency,  al- 
though they  often  numbered  in  the 
thousands  there. 

It  is  for  this  reason  in  particular,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  health  appropriations 
amendment  which  we  will  offer  includes 
a  proposal  for  a  demonstration  pilot 
project  with  regard  to  the  health  needs 
of  Indians  living  in  urban  areas. 

We  shall  also  later  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  seek  to  add  $2,813,500 
for  various  needs  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  Bellmon)  and 
I  shall  offer  a  separate  amendment  for 
$585,000  to  restore  to  the  Senate  bill  an 
item  in  that  amount  which  was  added  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  badly 
needed  dormitory  at  Eufala  Indian 
Board  School  in  Eufala.  Okla.  Tliis  In- 
dian boarding  facility  boards  Indian  stu- 
dents of  the  area  in  which  the  school  is 
located,  but  the  students  are  actually 
schooled  in  the  Eufala,  Okla.,  pubUc 
schools — a  practice  which  I  strongly  ap- 
prove. 

This  school  had  its  dormitory  facili- 
ties destroyed  by  fire  back  over  8  years 
ago.  and  there  has  not  been  complete 
reconstruction  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  funds.  This  $585,000  item,  which  Sen- 
ator Bellmon  and  I  shall  discuss  later, 
is  for  that  principal  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  some  other  minor  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  in  any  society  the  tran- 
sition from  youth  to  adulthood  is  a  difiB- 
cult  one.  In  America  today,  It  Is  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  the  symptoms  of  a 
society  under  severe  stress  and  in  the 
midst  of  great  change  are  most  acute 
among  its  young. 

That  is  true  for  relatively  average 
middle-class  white  young  people.  It  is 
even  more  true  for  American  Indian 
young  people  who  are  not  only  caught 
between  generations,  but  are  also  caught 
between  cultures. 

Too  often,  for  them  pride  in  heritage 
and  group  identity  has  been  purposely 
discouraged.  This  policy  and  the  attitude 
of  a  patronizing  Federal  Government 
which  has  encouraged  dependence,  cou- 
pled with  years  of  discrimination,  com- 
bine to  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
many  American  Indian  young  people  to 
have  or  retain  a  positive  individual  self- 
image, 

American  Indian  students  confront  a 
range  of  critical  educational  obstacles 
which  are  largely  unknown  to  the  major- 
ity of  non-Indian  young  people:  the  In- 
dian boarding  school  which  often  isolates 
the  school  from  the  Indian  family  and 
Indian  community;  the  severe  lack  of  In- 
dian teachers  and  guidance  counsellors 
or  specially  trained  and  sensitive  non- 
Indlan  teachers  and  guidance  counsel- 
lors; the  almost  complete  absence  of  spe- 
cial curriculum   or   teaching   materials 


which  favorably  reflect  the  realities  of 
Indian  heritage  and  experience;  and  the 
discouragement  of  Indian  parents  from 
active  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
school. 

It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  the 
dropout  rate  among  American  Indian 
young  people  in  high  school  is  as  high  as 
70  to  80  percent  or  that  such  a  small 
percentage  of  those  who  do  complete 
high  school  ever  get  to  or  through  college. 
The  problem  feeds  on  itself.  The  low 
number  of  high  school  and  college  grad- 
uates among  American  Indians  means 
that  there  is  also  a  low  number  of  role 
models,  successful  American  Indian  in- 
dividuals whom  American  Indian  yoimg 
people  can  emulate  and  pattern  their 
lives  after. 

This  lack  of  role  models,  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  other  special  problems  fac- 
ing American  Indian  yoimg  people  too 
often  means  that  they  come  to  hold  a 
negative  self-image.  One  young  Indian 
girl  in  Lawton,  Okla,,  was  typical  of  many 
others  questioned  in  a  recent  survey  of 
Indian  students,  "I  never  knew  an  Indian 
who  made  straight  A's,"  she  said.  "I  do 
not  believe  that  Indians  can  make 
straight  A's." 

Obviously,  the  special  problems  facing 
American  Indian  young  people  cannot  be 
solved  imtil  our  society,  itself,  changes — 
until  the  attitudes  of  non-Indians  are 
improved  and  government  policies  are 
altered.  But.  in  the  meantime,  there  is 
much  that  can  be  done. 

We  come  today.  Mr.  President,  also  to 
request  additional  fimding  in  the  field  of 
Indian  education.  The  basis  of  our  re- 
quest is  need — dire  and  urgent  need— 
for  changes  and  improvement  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  yoimg  American  Indian  peo- 
ple. 

These  are  the  statistics  that  convey 
some  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  problem: 
Ten  percent  of  all  American  Indians 
over  14  years  of  age  have  had  no  school- 
ing at  ail:  60  percent  have  had  less  than 
an  8th  grade  education:  and  the  aver- 
age schooling  of  Indian  children  is  only 
5  years.  The  average  school  dropout  rate 
is  50  percent,  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  only  29  percent. 

Only  57  percent  of  Indian  men  are  in 
the  labor  force,  compared  with  70  per- 
cent for  non-Indians — a  reflection  of 
levels  of  education  and  skills.  The  rate 
of  unemployment  for  American  Indians 
remains  close  to  40  percent,  reaching  80 
percent  in  some  areas  at  certain  seasons. 
Median  income  of  Indian  men  is  only  a 
little  over  one-third  the  median  income 
for  non-Indian  men. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  just  ab- 
stract figures  and  statistics.  They  stand 
for  human  beings  with  less  than  a  full 
chance  to  achieve  the  American  prom- 
ise. They  should  disturb  us  greatly  and 
move  us  to  action — and  action  means, 
most  importantly,  more  money. 

The  amendment  we  will  offer  later, 
totaling  $2,813,500  for  Indian  education, 
includes  an  item  for  teaching  and  guid- 
ance personnel  in  Federal  schools  in  the 
amoimt  of  $2  million ;  an  item  for  devel- 
opment of  courses  in  Indian  language, 
history,  and  culture,  and  teacher  train- 
ing programs  in  local  Indism  culture  and 
values,  in  the  combined  amoimt  of  $500,- 


000:  an  increase  in  higher  education 
scholarships  for  Indian  young  people,  in 
the  amount  of  $200,000.         ' 

I  may  say.  parenthetically,  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  are 
both  to  be  commended  greatly  for  adding 
$1  million  to  the  present  budget  for  that 
purpose.  But  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  increase  that  amount  by  an  additional 
$200,000,  because  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  budget  justifications  for 
fiscal  year  1971  it  is  set  foTth  that  there 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number 
of  applications  for  scholarship  aid.  It  is 
fuither  set  forth  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  Indian  students  leaving  col- 
lege has  been  a  lack  of  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is 
especially  important  that  this  amount, 
rather  small,  $200,000,  be  added,  together 
with  additional  funds  for  counseling  and 
guidance  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
amount  of  $50,500,  and  additional  funds 
for  teacher  aids  in  the  public  schools, 
in  the  amount  of  $63,000. 

These  funds  would  be  very  helpful  in 
improving  Indian  education  and  would 
offer  hope  that  new  educational  concepts 
might  be  developed. 

The  Indian  members  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  recognize 
Ihe  great  need  to  completely  restructure 
the  basic  educational  concepts  of  Indian 
education,  stating: 

A  full  generation  of  Indian  adults  have 
be«n  severely  damaged  by  an  unresponsive 
and  destructive  educations^  system.  At  a 
time  when  economic  survival  In  society  re- 
quires increasing  comprehension  of  both 
general  knowledge  and  technical  skills.  In- 
dians are  lost  at  the  lowest  level  of  achieve- 
ment of  any  group  within  our  society.  We 
must  not  lose  this  generation  of  Indian  chil- 
dren as  well. 

In  20th-centurj-  America,  can  a  people 
retain  their  individuality,  their  unique 
pride  in  their  past,  and  still  participate 
fully  in  the  promise  of  this  country?  Mr. 
President,  not  simply  for  the  sake  of 
American  Indians  but  for  every  minority 
group,  for  every  individual,  for  all  of  lis 
who  probably  call  ourselves  Americans, 
the  answer  is  "Yes." 

With  respect  to  that  answer,  I  now 
send  the  first  amendment  to  the  desk, 
the  one  deaUng  with  an  Increase  in  health 
appropriations,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  7.  strike  out  •$115,660,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$125,386.000'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee.  Because 
of  his  good  work  in  supporting  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible)  and  others,  the  appro- 
priations for  the  needs  of  Indian  people 
this  year  were  better  than  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  past;  and  I  know  that  much 
of  this  biU  bears  the  evidences  of  his 
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handiwork.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  him 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding  to  me.  and  I  commend  him  for 
the  very  fine  statement  he  has  made  this 
morning  with  reference  to  Indian  health, 
education,  and  economic  opportunity — 
or  lack  of  it.  I  think  the  statement  bears 
out  the  concern  we  have  in  the  commit- 
tee for  the  fate  of  the  American  Indian. 

I  attended  many  of  these  hearings.  I 
listened  to  the  testimony.  I  participated 
in  the  hearings  by  in-depth  questioning 
of  BIA  officials.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible),  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Hoggs) , 
were  at  all  times  most  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
with  respect  to  health,  education,  and 
social  welfare.  I  believe  that  the  appro- 
priation, as  stated  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  re- 
flects great  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
subcommittee  as  well  as  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  face  reality — we 
are  making  a  late  start  with  respect  to 
the  American  Indian.  He  has  been  left 
behind.  He  has  been  the  silent  segment 
of  the  American  population,  not  giving 
protest  to  the  inaction  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  his  welfare,  but 
waiting  for  the  day  when  we  would  rec- 
ognized him.  I  think  that  day  has  ar- 
rived. I  think  we  are  making  a  begin- 
ning in  behalf  of  the  American  Indian, 
and  the  beginning  is  not  as  much  as  it 
should  be.  But  I  think  that  within  fund 
availability,  the  committee  Is  doing  a 
wonderfal  job,  and  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  a  very  good 
grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  American  In- 
dian, and  I  know  that  he  has  a  strong 
desire  to  implement  this  beginning  in 
the  future.  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
Senate,  this  Congress,  and  this  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  the  American  people, 
will  become  more  cognizant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  his  problems,  so  that 
together,  in  concert,  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  bringing  the  American  In- 
dian into  the  mainstream  of  opportu- 
nity and  bring  help  to  his  community 
and  education  to  his  children.  This  is 
what  we  should  do.  After  all,  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  is  the  first  American:  and 
in  economic  opportunity,  in  educational 
opportunity,  and  In  health  he  is  the  last 
American,  and  he  should  not  be. 

I  wish  to  join  the  distingiUshed  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  In  offering  the 
sunendment  with  respect  to  Indian 
health.  I  also  wish  to  offer  commenda- 
tion again  to  the  distinEjuished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  <Mr.  Bible  >  and  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Etelaware 
<Mr.  BoGcs'.  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Although  Delaware  has 
no  Indians,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  a  strong  grasp  of  their  problems  and 
has  manifested  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  all  Amer- 
ican Indians. 

New  Mexico  has  approximately  80,000 
Indians,  which  is  close  to  one-sixth  of 


the  American  Indian  population.  That 
is  why  I  have  manifested  so  great  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
children  and  in  tlie  health  problems  of 
this  forgotten  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

When  Commissioner  Bruce  was  before 
the  committee,  he  manifested  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  Indian  problems,  I  am 
sure  that  he  deserves  a  word  of  commen- 
dation from  us,  because,  indeed,  he  has 
traveled  all  over  the  reservations  and 
has  shown  an  interest  in  all  the  prob- 
lems which  we  have  mentioned  this 
morning.  He  has  endorsed  many  of  these 
fine  projects. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
approved  some  projects  for  New  Mexico, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  assistance.  He 
was  most  generous  in  his  approval  be- 
cause the  items  were  imbudgeted.  I  hope 
that  in  conference  the  House  will  retain 
these  items,  because  they  represent  a 
pood  begmning  in  trying  to  establish 
better  health  facihties  and  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  some  of  the  areas 
of  New  Mexico  wlicre  Indians  live. 

I  thank  the  distmjuished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  yielding.  I  again  commend 
him  for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distin,uished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  No  Member  of  this  body 
has  a  greater  depth  of  understanding 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  American 
Indians  than  does  he.  He  has  traveled 
in  my  own  State  and  in  other  States  and 
has  met  with  Indian  organizations  which 
are  engaged  in  efforts  of  self-help  and 
other  efforts  to  improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  American  Indians.  No  one  has 
done  more  to  assist  in  the  improvement 
of  Indian  health  and  education  than  has 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  appreciate  what  he  has  said 
this  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  now  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
guiding  hghts  in  promoting  renewed  na- 
tional interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
American  Indian,  not  only  in  the  cause 
of  education,  but  of  health,  as  well.  He 
will  speak  to  a  portion  of  our  joint 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, who  ri.ses  often  in  these  Chambers 
to  bring  to  our  attention  the  many  un- 
met needs  of  American  Indians. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  warm  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, especially  the  distinguished 
chairman  <Mr.  Bible',  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  '  Mr.  M.\nsfield  ) . 
and  other  Senators  for  their  attention 
to  the  many  problems  on  which  we  are 
focusing  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  development  of 
these  amendments,  v.  e  have  tried  to  high- 
light some  of  the  special  needs  we  con- 
sider to  be  priority  relating  to  Indian 
health  and  education.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendments  to  add  some  $12.- 
539,500  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Indian  Health  Services  appropria- 
tions, I  urge  their  passage. 

These  amendments  represent  a  com- 
bination of  several  individual  proposals, 
and  I  believe  that  in  balance  the  pro- 
posed additions  to  these  appropriations 


are  indeed  modest.  But  I  think  that  It 
should  be  made  clear  as  to  how  the  addi- 
tions are  Intended  to  be  allocated;  the 
committee  has  already  expressed  con- 
cern with  the  manner  in  which  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1970  were  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  A  year  ago 
over  $3  million  were  provided  for  spe- 
cific purposes,  such  as  curriculum  im- 
provement and  development,  Indian 
boards  of  education,  and  research  and 
evaluation  of  the  educational  system.  Yet 
we  recently  learned  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  these  funds  were  lumped  into 
the  Bureau's  operating  budget  and  were 
not  used  as  intended  by  Congress.  I  join 
the  committee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman  in  the  expectation  that  the 
wishes  of  Congress  will  not  be  so  fla- 
grantly ignored  in  the  future. 

INDIAN    EDUCATION 

The  work  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Education,  which  I  chaired  last 
year,  resulted  in  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  of  Indian 
education  programs.  The  Congress  has 
already  responded  with  amendments  to 
tlje  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Att  relating  to  assistance  to  Indian  chil- 
dren. Just  last  week  the  Senate  approved 
substantial  funding  for  activities  to  be 
carried  out  under  that  act.  Including  spe- 
cial funds  to  go  into  Indian  education 
programs.  The  bill  before  us  reflects  a 
substantial  commitment  to  Indian  edu- 
cation in  Federal  schools;  the  $2,813,500 
added  by  this  amendment  would  round 
out  the  picture  for  next  year. 

Both  the  Indian  Education  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  National  Coimcil  on  In- 
dian Opportunity  urged  substantial 
Increases  in  teaching  and  guidance  per- 
sonnel in  Federal  schools,  and  counseling 
and  guidance  personnel  in  public  schools 
serving  Indian  children.  Funds  are  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment  offered  today 
to  provide  for  some  of  these  Increases. 
I  fully  support  the  addition  of  $2,813,500 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget. 

INDIAN   HEALTH 

I  likewise  support  the  increase  of  funds 
for  the  Indian  Health  Service.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  made  an  able  and 
extensive  presentation  in  hearings  on 
appropriations  for  mental  health  pro- 
grams. The  unusually  high  alcoholism 
and  suicide  rate  among  Indians,  among 
other  factors,  attests  to  the  need  for  ma- 
jor commitments  to  mental  health  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice estimated  that  over  $63  million  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  existing  Indian 
housing  facilities  up  to  minimal  sanitary 
standards.  This  is  without  regard  to  the 
building  of  new  houses,  thousands  of 
which  are  desperately  needed  on  reserva- 
tions across  the  country.  This  amend- 
ment proposes  adding  $3,750,000  for 
sanitation  facilities,  which  I  believe  are 
sorely  needed.  Likewise,  the  additional 
funds  for  drugs,  supplies,  and  hospital 
positions  provided  in  the  amendment  are 
needed  immediately.  Reports  have  come 
in  that  some  Indian  hospitals  are  out  of 
insulin  and  other  severely  needed  drugs, 
or  have  had  to  close  wards  and  limit 
admissions  because  of  personnel  short- 
ages. Only  yesterday  the  Senate  showed 
overwhelmingly  Its  intention  that  hos- 


pital care  to  our  citizens  should  not  be 
drastically  curtailed  despite  rising  costs. 
This  should  go  for  our  Indian  citizens 
also. 

OTITIS   MEDIA 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
the  committee  has  included,  as  a  special 
item  in  the  Indian  health  budget,  the 
sum  of  $438,000  for  the  treatment  of 
otitis  media— middle  ear  disease.  This  is 
especially  significant  since  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  ask  for  special  funds  in 
this  area,  although  it  is  recognized  as  the 
No.  1  health  problem  among  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  natives  today.  The 
representative  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice testified  before  the  Appropriation 
Committee  as  follows: 

otitis  media,  middle  ear  disease.  Is  one  of 
the  most  prevalent  Infectious  diseases  among 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  ...  It  has  re- 
placed tuberculo.sls  as  the  major  health  prob- 
lem among  Indians  in  all  areas,  inflicting 
serious  and  often  permanent  damage  to 
those  persons  who  contract  the  disease. 
Children  are  alTected  hardest,  often  .suffering 
severe  hearing  loss  which  results  in  physical 
Incapacitation  and  social,  vocational  and 
educational  retardation. 

In  this  amendment  to  the  Indian 
Health  appropriation,  I  propose  an  ad- 
ditional $500,000  to  be  added  to  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  to  combat  middle  ear  dis- 
ease. This  brings  the  total  to  just  under 
$1  million,  still  far  below  estimates  given 
by  the  health  service  of  the  amoimt 
necessary  annually  to  meet  this  problem. 

When  I  visited  Alaska  last  year  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
I  heard  testimony  about  the  extent  of 
otitis  media  and  its  effect  on  the  educa- 
tion of  native  children.  The  group  hard- 
est hit  by  this  disease  is  the  children;  of 
the  cases  noted  since  1968.  59  percent  of 
the  total  were  in  children  under  5  years 
of  age.  And  both  in  Alaska  and  the  lower 
48.  statistics  indicate  that  this  trend  Is 
continuing  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
problem  Is  increasing  in  scope  and  In 
numbers  of  cases,  despite  efforts  to  re- 
solve this  major  health  problem. 

Testimony  before  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  from  oflBcials  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  April 
1969  suggested  that  hearing  loss  is  the 
primary  disability  that  interferes  with 
education  and  learning.  Even  if  perma- 
nent damage  is  not  Inflicted  by  middle 
ear  disease,  its  presence  during  the  years 
of  language  formulation  may  perma- 
nently impair  the  individual's  ability  to 
communicate  and  learn. 

Dr.  Kurt  Deuschle,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  commu- 
nity medicine  at  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine  In^New  York,  did  an  extensive 
study  of  the  middle  ear  disease  problem 
among  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives. His  study  traced  many  of  the  ap- 
parent causes  of  otitis  media  to  the  poor 
living  conditions  of  native  Americans, 
Including  inadequate  housing,  nutrition, 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  education,  health 
education,  and  accessibility  to  medical 
care.  As  Dr.  Deuschle  concluded : 

The  human  misery  associated  with  middle 
ear  disease  Includes  not  only  the  pain  and 
discomfort,  and  frequently  draining  eirs,  but 
also  varying  degrees  of  hearing  impairment. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  more  often  than 


not  start  life  at  a  serious  disadvantage  com- 
pared to  the  white  urban  American.  But 
when  the  crippling  effects  of  middle  ear  dis- 
ease are  superimposed  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Indian  or  Eskimo  child, 
serious  retardation  in  educational  and  voca- 
tional development  can  result.  There  is  al- 
ready an  almost  scandalous  back-log  of  mid- 
dle ear  disease  requiring  medical,  surgical, 
and  rehabilitative  therapy.  Moreover,  new 
cases  of  acute  and  chronic  middle  ear  dis- 
ease are  occurring  every  day  and  not  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  modern  medicine. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  comes  into 
better  focus  if  we  examine  the  financial 
implications  if  an  all-out  program  to 
combat  middle  ear  disease  is  not  under- 
taken. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  cost 
of  educating  a  hard-of-hearing  child  is 
around  $3,000  per  year.  At  Pine  Ridge, 
S.  Dak.,  116  grade  school  students  were 
confirmed  to  have  hearing  impairment  in 
1968:  in  the  Albuquerque  area  245  chil- 
dren with  hearing  problems  were  found. 
The  incidence  of  middle  ear  disease  in 
schoolchildren  in  the  Billings  area  was 
25  percent,  and  25  percent  in  the  Port- 
land area.  In  Alaska  25  percent  of  the 
children  under  15  years  of  age  surveyed 
by  the  Indian  Health  Service  were  foimd 
to  be  deaf  because  of  middle  ear  disease : 
625  children.  Assuming  the  $3,000-per- 
pupil  cost  of  providing  special  education 
to  these  deaf  students,  the  cost  would  be 
$1,875,000  per  year  in  Alaska  alone.  Of 
course  there  are  presently  no  programs 
in  that  State  to  provide  adequate  reha- 
bilitative or  special  services  for  these 
children,  who.  unless  such  become  avail- 
able, will  grow  up  deaf,  uneducated,  and 
unprepared  vocationally.  Welfare  support 
for  only  half  of  the  people,  through  their 
adult  lives,  would  cost  over  $20  miUion. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  60 
percent  success  rate  in  the  hearing  pro- 
gram so  far.  Applying  this  to  the  Alaska 
figures,  it  Is  clear  to  see  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  potentially  could  be 
saved  by  presently  increasing  preventa- 
tive and  corrective  medical  programs 
relating  to  this  specific  disease. 

We  are  not  talking  about  speculative 
programs  and  generalized  needs.  The 
Indian  Health  Service  has  specific  statis- 
tics and  program  information  on  the 
needs  in  every  part  of  the  covmtry.  As  the 
Indian  Health  Service  has  observed: 

The  prevention  of  human  grief  and  the 
salvage  of  human  resource  justifies  atten- 
tion to  the  resolution  of  this  major  health 
problem. 

URBAN   INDIAN   HEALTH   PILOT  PKOJECTS 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing 
the  addition  of  $2  miUion  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service  budget  for  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  to  provided 
health  services  to  Indians  in  urban  areas. 
This  is  an  area  that  has  received  rela- 
tively little  attention  in  the  past,  but 
I  believe  It  warrants  our  attention  at  the 
present  time. 

Large  numbers  of  American  Indians 
have  begun  a  new  migration  from  the 
reservations  and  more  rural  areas  of  the 
country  to  the  cities,  where  they  hope  to 
find  jobs,  education,  and  a  generally  bet- 
ter life.  This  phenomenon  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  picture  has  gone  largely  un- 
noticed until  recently,  when  angry 
groups  of  these  resettled  people  In  San 


Francisco,  Minneapolis,  and  Cliicago  be- 
gan to  rise  up  in  protest  against  the  un- 
acceptable living  conditions  they  are  en- 
countering in  their  new  homes.  For  most 
of  them.  Ufe  in  the  cities  Is  proving  lit- 
tle different  from  life  back  home,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  considerably  worse. 

A  report  by  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity  following  a  survey 
in  1968  and  1969  revealed  that  one-half 
of  the  Indian  population  In  the  United 
States  is  located  in  urban  areas.  "Yet 
none  of  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams are  aimed  with  Einy  meaningful 
impact  on  the  special  problems  which 
Indians  in  these  urban  environments 
face."  the  report  observes.  It  also  says 
the  majority  of  the  new  urban  Inditms 
have  arrived  at  their  present  location 
through  the  Federal  Government's  relo- 
cation program,  and  "this  program  Is 
seriously  deficient  in  funds  and  in  pro- 
fessional direction  for  economic,  social 
and  psychological  adjustment  to  an  en- 
vironment that  is  almost  totally  strange, 
impersonal  and  alien." 

Most  vital  among  the  Government  pro- 
grams that  Indians  find  lacking  in  the 
urban  areas  are  the  health  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  Indian  Health  Service.  A 
staff  report  by  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice had  the  following  to  say  about  the 
growing  problem  of  health  for  the  urban 
dwelling  Indians  in  this  country: 

Services  to  the  Indian  by  both  the  Indian 
Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  are  restricted  by  administrative  and 
congressional  policies  that  were  designed  to 
serve  the  pre-World  War  II  demographic  and 
social  characteristics  of  the  Indian  commun- 
ity. At  that  time  the  vast  majority  of  all 
Indians  were  living  In  relative  isolation  In 
rural  reservations,  or  "former  reservations,' 
and  only  a  few  had  ventured  to  migrate  to 
the  urban  or  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
nation.  Since  that  time,  however,  economic 
and  social  pressures  have  combined  to  change 
the  picture  drastically,  and  there  are  now 
clearly  as  many  Indians  In  'off-reservation' 
urban  communities  as  there  are  In  the  tra- 
ditional Indian  cnmmunlties. 

When  the  move  to  the  city  first  began, 
in  the  post  war  years  tmd  the  ]950"s  it  was 
the  impression  of  the  policy  makers  that 
any  Indian  who  moved  to  the  city  auto- 
matically Improved  his  lot  and  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  •self-emancipated'  from  the 
reservation  to  a  progressive,  modern,  'ac- 
culturated'  Ufe  In  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  society.  It  was  assumed  that  com- 
munity services  In  the  city  were  capable  of 
meeting  any  human  needs  he  might  have 
that  exceeded  his?  personal  resources. 

This  attitude  found  expression  in  the 
aggressive  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  relocate  as  many  families 
as  possible  from  the  depressed  economy 
of  the  reservation  to  what  they  felt  was 
an  adequate  basis  for  personal  and  fam- 
ily fulfillment  through  employment  in 
indastry  in  the  larger  urban  centers  of 
the  Nation. 

For  some.  this,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  an 
acceptable  and  effective  process  of  adap- 
tation, just  as  It  has  been  for  other 
Americans  who  have  gone  through  the 
mass  migration  from  rural  to  city  life 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  For 
thousands  of  others,  however,  the  social 
and  cultural  barriers  have  proven  to  be 
too  great  for  thein  to  cope  with,  and  the 
results  are  an  entiless  series  of  personal 
and  family  tragedies. 
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During  all  these  years  family  after 
family  helplessly  encountered  health 
problems  in  the  cities  and  found  that  the 
\rpalth  of  human  and  material  health 
resources  of  the  urban  centers  were  fre- 
quently maccessible  to  them  for  any  one 
of  a  number  of  reasons.  The  comprehen- 
sive health  services  programs  of  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  stop  at  the  resena- 
tion  line.  The  fflS  is.  in  fact,  budgeted 
only  for  facilities  and  services  for  a  pop- 
ulation base  of  an  estimated  400.000  In- 
dians still  residing  in  reservation  or  •  tra- 
ditional'" Indian  communities.  All  that 
it  offers  the  city  Indian  is  headth  care  if 
he  returns  to  the  reservation.  There  are 
few  exceptions  to  this  policy,  such  as  ef- 
forts to  meet  his  needs  for  serious  emer- 
gencies untU  he  may  meet  residence  re- 
quirements for  health  services  under 
welfare  health  programs,  but  these  do 
not  begin  to  meet  the  needs  or  fill  the 
gaps  m  services.  In  most  urban  centers 
today  the  city  Indian  is  far  more  Iso- 
lated from  adequate  health  services  than 
the  reservation  Indian. 

Until  the  1970  census  coimt  has  been 
tabulated,  no  exact  figures  can  be  cited  on 
the  number  of  Indians  now  living  In 
American  cities.  That  the  number  is 
growing  Is  definite.  The  Indians  them- 
selves have  some  fairly  accurate  esti- 
mates: Mr.  Joe  v'asquez.  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Indian  Center,  pointed  out 
a  survey  made  by  the  center  showing  that 
approximately  60,000  American  Indians 
representmg  102  different  tribes  are  now 
residing  in  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Area; 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Indian  Associa- 
tion estimates  there  are  roughly  8,000 
Indians  in  that  area,  mostly  from  the 
Southern  Plains  tribes;  and  some  25,000 
Indians  are  reported  now  living  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Chicago,  Denver, 
Minneapolis.  Cleveland.  Seattle,  and 
Wichita  are  other  large  cities  with  sub- 
stantial and  growing  Indian  populations. 

Two  examples  of  cities  with  large 
Indian  populations  are  Oklahoma  City 
and  Minneapolis.  Oklahoma  City  Indians, 
in  order  to  be  served  with  routine  out- 
patient services,  must  travel  40  miles 
to  the  Indian  health  center  at  Shawnee. 
If  they  need  to  be  hospitalized,  they  mast 
travel  a  minimum  of  90  miles  to  get  to 
the  Lawton  Indian  Hospital.  This  may 
provide  some  of  the  health  services 
needed  by  the  Oklahoma  City  Indians, 
but  there  are  thousands  who  are  pres- 
ently unable  to  meet  their  personal 
health  needs  in  this  fashion  and  are  fall- 
in;  through  the  cracks  between  other 
available  health  resources  in  the  city. 

The  average  Oklahoma  City  Indian  is 
marginally  employed  with  income  levels 
often  just  high  enough  to  disqualify  him 
for  health  servic  es  under  the  welfare  pro- 
grams but  Insufficient  to  meet  the  costs 
of  adequate  services  from  the  private 
sector.  If  he  does  make  it  to  the  e.xisting 
facilities,  he  is  forced  to  sit  for  4 
to  8  hours  in  a  busy  clinic  waiting 
passively  for  someone  to  come  and  tell 
him  what  to  do.  Oftentimes  the  person 
who  finally  comes  tells  him  Instead  to 
leave  the  clinic  because  Its  closing.  In 
numerous  meetings  the  Oklahoma  City 
Indian  leaders  have  requested  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  establish  a  clinic 
to  serve  their  needs. 


The  city  of  Minneapolis  recently  com- 
missioned its  Public  Health  Department 
to  conduct  a  study  of  health  conditions 
among  the  citys  estimated  10.000  In- 
dian citizens.  Some  of  the  tragic  findings 
include: 

That  88  percent  of  the  pupils  in  a 
grade  scliool  with  a  predominantly  In- 
dian attendance  had  not  been  examined 
by  a  doctor  since  birth; 

That  the  infant  mortality  rate  for 
Indians  was  12  percent,  compared  to  2.4 
percent  for  the  entire  city  population. 

That  the  estimated  Indian  life  ex- 
pectancy was  44  years  compared  to  67 
for  the  whole  population;  and 

That  virtually  no  prenatal  services  for 
prepaid  services  existed  in  the  city  for 
Indians. 

And  at  Mirmeapolis'  Hennepin  County 
General  Hospital,  care  is  I'mlted,  except 
In  emergencies,  to  those  who  have  estab- 
lished legal  residence  in  the  city,  which 
excludes  many  of  the  Indians. 

Another  study  of  the  Indian  health 
situation  in  Minneapolis  made  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  revealed  that 
even  where  health  crvices  are  not  tied 
to  length  of  residence.  Indians  are  fre- 
quently discouraged  from  using  them. 
The  report  state.'' 

They  have  been  given  the  run&round  so 
much  Aey  feel  theyTe  being  given  another 
runaroiind:  they  don't  bother  to  listen  to 
the  reasons.  As  a  result,  they  often  end  up 
not  going  because  they  figure  nothing  will 
be  done  there  either. 

For  those  who  make  the  effort  to  seek 
the  health  care  that  is  available,  the 
extensive  paperwork  and  long  wait  often 
proves  to  be  another  deterrent.  And  once 
treatment  finally  is  made,  many  of  them 
fail  to  return  for  foUowup  treatment. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  could  outline 
city  after  city  with  the  same  kinds  of 
problems  facing  Indians  in  Minneapolis 
and  Oklahoma  City.  This  past  spring  I 
visited  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  spoke  to  a 
group  of  Indians  living  in  that  city.  The 
problems  first  and  foremost  in  their 
rrunds  was  that  of  obtaining  adequate 
medical  care  and  treatment.  When  I  In- 
quired about  this  problem  at  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  Dr.  Emerv-  Johnson  cor- 
dially replied  that  as.sistance  in  this  area 
was  simply  beyond  their  means.  He 
wrote: 

As  with  other  off-reservailon  Indians,  the 
Missoula  Indians  are  receiving  minimal  serv- 
ice directly  from  Indian  Health  Service  al- 
though they  are  eligible  for  the  same  serv- 
ices as  those  provided  for  other  residents  of 
the  state,  through  state  and  local  health  pro- 
grams. Unfortunately,  we  are  able  to  meet 
only  60  to  70  percent  of  the  health  needs  of 
the  reservation  Indians  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  program 
at  the  present  time  While  legislatively  we 
have  authority  to  provide  health  care  to  off- 
reservation  Indians,  a  substantial  Increase  to 
our  financial  ba-se  would  be  required  to  make 
this  administratively  fxjsslble. 

In  Montana  the  Governor's  Task  Force 
on  Indian  Problems  recently  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  Federal  health 
services  to  Indians  residing  off  the 
reservations.  That  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  A  majority  of  American  Indians 
now^lve  off  reservations  and 

Whereas,  Due  to  budgetary  limitations,  the 


services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Indian  Health  Division  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  have  been  limited  largely 
to  residents  of  the  Indian  reservations,  and 

Whereas,  Such  limitation;;  are  gravely 
prejudicial  to  the  development,  security  nnd 
welfare  of  Indiana  both  on  and  off  reserva- 
tion.,. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Mon- 
tana Governors  Indian  Task  Force,  meeting 
this  4th  day  April,  1970.  at  Billings,  Mon- 
laiia,  that  the  United  States  Congress  be 
urged  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Health  Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  finance  full  and  adequate  services  to  In- 
dians residing  off  the  reservations,  as  well  as 
those  living  on  the  reservations,  whether 
they  be  treaty  or  non-treaty  Indians,  to  the 
end  that  the  United  States  meet  its  re.spon- 
slbllltles  to  the  Indian  people  regardless  of 
where  they  may  live  or  work  or  what  tech- 
nical legal  status  they  may  hold. 

The  evidence  clearly  and  strongly  sug- 
gests the  need  for  a  major  Federal  initia- 
tive to  provide  adequate  health  services 
to  American  Indian  citizens  now  living 
off  the  reservations  in  urban  areas.  I  do 
not  pretend  the  $2  million  provided  in 
this  amendment  will  be  adequate  to  the 
full  task,  but  I  likewise  reject  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  sliould  merely  look  into 
tills  problem  or  study  it.  These  funds  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  few  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  represent  a  new  Federal 
involvement  and  commitment  in  this 
field. 

As  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to  me  indicated, 
the  Indian  Health  Service  ha.s  full  legisla- 
tive authority  to  establish  programs  to 
reach  urban  Indians.  In  fact,  a  few  years 
ago,  under  congressional  direction,  it 
launched  a  special  program  in  Pine 
Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  and  I  understand  that  this 
-program  has  met  with  some  success.  We 
should  act  now  to  extend  this  precedent 
to  other  cities  where  the  Indian  popula- 
tions are  substantial,  where  the  availa- 
bility of  local  services  is  limited,  and 
where  the  level  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tions is  unduly  low.  I  think  that  in  every 
program  special  efforts  should  be  made 
to  coordinate  Indian  Health  Service  ef- 
forts with  other  Federal  programs  and 
with  State  and  local  programs.  Much  can 
be  done  in  the  area  of  delivery  of  avail- 
able health  services  to  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. Model  cities  health  components, 
medicare  and  medicaid,  existing  hospital 
and  outpatient  facilities  should  be  fully 
utilized  by  the  urban  Indian  where  they 
are  available  to  him,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  can  work  with  other 
agencies  in  incorporating  the  benefits  of 
those  resources  into  its  own  pilot  pro- 
grams. 

This  amendment  holds  immense  po- 
tentiEil  for  thousands  of  native  Ameri- 
cans who  have  left  their  reservations  In 
search  of  a  new  life  in  the  cities.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  take  the  initiative 
and  will  respond  favorably  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  every  one  of  the  in- 
creases discussed  today  is  important. 
The  needs  have  been  firmly  established. 
Our  response  to  them  will  represent 
the  mesisure  of  our  ability  to  meet  the 
national  challenge  and  face  up  to  the 
national  tragedy  resulting  from  the  in- 
adequacies of  our  dealings  with  the  In- 
dian people  throughout  our  past  history. 
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I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  sors  of  this  Indian  health  amendment. 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris N  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
for  yielding  to  me  and,  once  again,  to  \fornia  'Mr.  Cranston),  who  will  speak 
commend  our  distinguished  chairman,  generally  about  it,  but  in  particular  about 
who  has  been  sensitive  to  and  concerned     the  need  for  rural  health  boards  in  Cah- 


about  the  problems  of  the  American 
Indian.  He  has  given  these  problems 
much  thought  and  attention  as  has 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    <Mr. 

MONTOYA)  . 

Great  interest  is  developing  in  these 
problems,  Mr.  President,  in  Congress 
and  in  the  private  sector. The  needs  of  our 
native  Americans  are  extraordinary.  We 
realize  that  budgetai-y  restrictions  have 
been  placed  upon  the  committee.  But  I 
feel  that  this  amendment  provides  for 
only  a  bare  minim'um  of  the  funds  needed 
to  begin  to  deal  adequately  with  some 
of  the  problems.  I  hope  that  these 
amendments  will  meet  with  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  two  items  in  the  joint  amendment 
which  he  covered. 

Would  the  distmgiushed  chairman  of 
the  committee  want  to  respond  to  the 
particular  items  as  we  go  along  in  this 
overall  amendment,  or  would  he  care  to 
respond  after  the  entire  matter  is  pre- 
sented? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  follow  any  particular 
course  that  meets  the  convenience  of  tliis 
illustrious  group  of  men  who  are  now 
up  to  bat  on  this  particular  amendment. 
It  is  a  five-man  amendment.  I  see,  in 
seven  sections,  with  veiT  able  leader- 
ship. 

Perhaps  they  could  be  presented  en 
banc  or  in  any  other  way  the  Senator 
may  prefer.  I  notice  that  the  Senators 
are  coming  into  the  Chamber  at  the 
proper  time,  ready  for  recognition.  I  am 
happy  to  proceed  on  the  total  picture, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  comment  at  the 
end  of  the  complete  presentation.  I 
think  perhaps  that  would  be  a  little  more 
orderly  way  to  proceed,  if  I  might  make 
that  suggestion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  add 
on  this  particular  amendment,  regarding 
sanitation,  that  the  imdisputed  fact  that 
lack  of  safe  water  and  adequate  waste 
facilities  contributes  greatly  to  gastroen- 
teritis, which  is  second  among  the  report- 
able diseases  for  Indians,  and  to  amoebic 
and  bacillary  dysentery,  which  is  35 
times  worse  among  American  Indians 
than  in  the  general  population,  demands 
that  we  give  these  problems  high  priority. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  all  patients  dis- 
charged from  Indian  hospitals  last  year 
were  treated  for  infectious  diseases  which 
could  be  traced  to  poor  sanitation. 

Tlie  death  rate  for  American  Indian 
infants  1  through  11  months  of  age  is 


fornia  and  other  matters  upon  which  he 
is  highly  knowledgeable. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  yielding.  I  also  express  my 
admiration  for  the  leadership  he  is  pro- 
viding on  this  vital  matter 

Mr.  President.  I  also  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
who  is  from  a  neighboring  State  to  mine, 
for  his  very  effective  work  in  this  area. 
It  is  a  problem  which  we  share  in  our  part 
of  the  West  and  in  our  particular  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  to  provide 
increased  ftmds  for  health  services  to 
American  Indians  throu£;h  the  Indian 
Healtli  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
amendment  is  of  particular  interest  to 
me  because  my  State  has  one  of  the 
largest  Indian  populations  in  the  Nation, 
with  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  Indians 
residing  in  California. 

As  far  as  our  State  is  concerned,  the 
amendment  has  bipartisan  support.  The 
senior  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
MiTRPHYi  is  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
and,  if  possible,  will  be  here  to  speak 
in  its  behalf  during  today's  delibera- 
tions. 

Indians  are  the  fastest  growing  ethnic 
group  in  California,  increasing  from  40.- 
000  m  1960  to  an  estimated  100,000  in 
1969.  Between  1950  and  1960,  the  State's 
Indian  population  underwent  a  marked 
shift  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  approximately 
65  percent  of  the  Indian  population  is 
concentrated  in  four  major  urban  areas: 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
and  San  Jose,  Most  of  the  rural  Indians 
live  on  poor,  unproductive  lands  in 
isolated  areas  of  the  State.  They  are 
poorly  educated  and  inadequately 
housed;  they  have  large  families  and  the 
lowest  of  incomes;  their  unemployment 
rate  is  staggering  and  what  work  they 
can  get  is  seasonal  or  intermittent. 

The  Indians  in  our  cities  are,  for  the 
most  part,  relocatees  from  the  reserva- 
tions of  other  States.  They  flock  to  Cali- 
fornia either  on  their  own  or  imder  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  relocation  pro- 
gram, and  they  come  at  the  rate  of  6.- 
000  to  10,000  per  year.  Many  return  to 
their  home  reservations  after  only  a  brief 
stay;  some  are  successful.  But  far  too 
manj'  discover  that  they  are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  demands  made  by  an  urban 
environment — they  find  the  city  imper- 
sonal, if  not  hostile;  they  frequent  "In- 
dian bars"  and  they  compound  the  al- 
ready severe  urban  ghetto  problems  of 
tlalifornia 


three  times  the  death  rate  of  the  same      %Iistorically.  Federal  services  for  Call- 
age groups  in  the  general  population,  and 
this  sad  situation  is  largely  attributable 
to  poor  living  conditions. 

I  therefore  greatly  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  increase  this  item  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
now  to  be  able  to  yield  to  one  of  the  spon- 


fornia  Indians  have  been  sparse.  No 
treaties  with  California  Indians  were 
ever  ratified  by  the  United  States.  No 
appreciable  land  base  was  ever  au- 
thorized for  Indian  bands  or  tribes  of 
the  State.  For  some,  reservations  were 
established  and  held  in  protective  trust 
by  the  Federal  Government,  exempting 


the  trust  land  from  local  taxation. 
Rancherias  were  later  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  intervals  for  a 
few  "homeless  and  landless"  California 
Indians  and  held  in  trust.  The  rancheria 
system  is  unique  to  California,  and  these 
isolated  small  land  plots  provide  little 
other  than  horaesites,  which  are  often 
without  water  or  sanitary  facilities.  The 
majority  of  Indians  received  no  land  base 
at  all. 

Whatever  benefits  were  derived  from 
Federal  services  to  Indians,  however, 
were  ended  in  1953  with  the  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  108,  the 
Senate  concurring,  which  declared  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  end  the 
status  of  American  Indians  as  wards  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  abolish 
all  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  offices  in 
California.  Florida,  New  York,  and 
Texas.  The  special  Johnson-O'Malley 
funds  for  Indian  education  were  with- 
drawn over  a  5-year  period,  but  other 
Federal  services,  including  health,  were 
completely  terminated  by  1955. 

Especially  in  the  area  of  health,  it  be- 
came immediately  apparent  that  a  seri- 
ous problem  of  c<X)rdination  would  ac- 
company the  termination  of  Federal 
services.  Neither  Indians  nor  departmen- 
tal personnel  were  sure  which  agency  had 
jurisdiction  and  responsibility  to  provide 
needed  services.  The  resultant  Inaction 
has  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of 
California  Indian  health. 

The  termination  of  direct  services  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  termination  of 
lands  held  in  trust.  Less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  reservations  and  rancher- 
ias were  terminated.  The  BIA  was  given 
the  mandate  to  terminate  these  lands  in 
California,  but  the  termination  bill  In- 
cluded responsibilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  water  supplies,  sanita- 
tion facilities,  and  roads  before  termina- 
tion. Congress  failed  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  California  termina- 
tion program,  however,  and  domestic 
water  systems,  and  provisions  for  sanita- 
tion facilities  were  seriously  neglected. 
The  final  report  of  the  State  Advisory 
Commission  on  Indian  Affairs — 1969 — re- 
ports that  lack  of  domestic  water  and 
sanitation  facilities  in  homes  is  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  poor  health  and 
poor  health  habits. 

Between  1955  and  the  present,  very 
httle  county  funds  and  no  State  fimds 
have  been  made  available  to  continue 
the  services  terminated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  Indian  health  has  de- 
teriorated. Indian  health  has  deterio- 
rated in  communicable  disea.ses  as  well 
as  chronic  diseases.  The  leading  causes 
of  death  among  Indians  are  tubercu- 
losis, accidents,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
influenza  and  pneumonia,  and  congen- 
ital malformation.  The  death  rate  from 
these  causes  is  many  times  higher  for 
Indian  men  than  for  Indian  women.  The 
average  life  expectancy  for  an  Indian 
in  California  is  42  years— 20  years  short- 
er than  the  life  expectancy  of  the  aver- 
age Calif ornian.  Eating  habits  are  poor 
and  diets  unbalanced.  Health  care  is  not 
obtained  on  a  timely  basis  and  little 
preventive  medicine  is  practiced.  The 
average  hospital  stay  of  an  Indian  is  two 
and  a  half  times  longer  than  for  others. 
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because  by  the  time  he  reaches  a  hos- 
pital, his  illness  is  likely  to  be  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage. 

A  major  factor  in  Inadequate  health 
care  is  isolation — isolation  that  is  eco- 
nomic, geographic,  social,  and  cultural. 
That  is  a  wide  gap  to  bridge,,  but  signifi- 
cant strides  in  this  direction  have  been 
made. 

In  1967,  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Health  undertook  to  Initiate 
a  pilot  project  specifically  directed  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  Indian  health. 
A  commitment  of  $245,000  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Indian  Health 
Service,  was  made  to  conduct  a  1-year 
rural  Indian  demonstration  health  proj- 
ect in  nine  rural  areas.  Additional  funds 
were  received  to  continue  the  project  at 
that  level  for  an  additional  6  months, 
until  June  30,  1969.  These  funds  were 
subcontracted  to  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tions who  administer  the  nine  health 
projects. 

The  local  projects  supported  by  these 
demonstration  funds  were  of  limited 
scope,  stressing  Indian  participation  and 
control.  Indian  health  aides  employed  by 
their  tribal  organization,  were  used  to 
provide  community  health  education  and 
assistance  for  isolated  rural  Indians  to 
obtain  health  services  generally  available 
in  each  community.  With  the  help  of 
these  aides.  Indian  communities  have 
also  been  successful  in  developing  new 
areas  of  direct  services  siibh  as  dental 
and  medical  clinics  staffed  by  volunteer 
doctors  and  dentists. 

In  September  1969.  two  Indian  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  nine  project 
areas  met  in  Berkeley  and  formed  an 
interim  statewide  rural  Indian  health 
board,  as  a  planning  and  coordinating 
body  for  rural  Indian  health  programs  in 
California.  Pour  months  later  the  CaU- 
fomla  Rural  Indian  Health  Board  was 
ofBcially  organized  and  held  its  first  an- 
nual meeting. 

The  boards  major  function  is  to  over- 
see the  California  Rural  Indian  Health 
project,  which  will  provide  a  compre- 
hensive health  program  to  approximately 
9,000  rural  California  Indians.  Admin- 
istration, training,  and  consultation  will 
be  available  from  a  core  staff  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health.  A  com- 
plete medical  and  dental  program  will 
be  provided  by  means  of  a  series  of  con- 
tracts negotiated  with  representative  In- 
dian groups.  A  multitribal  group  will 
operate  a  mobile  health  care  unit — pro- 
viding dental  care,  emergency  care,  case- 
finding,  and  preventive  services — and 
eight  permanent  local  projects  will  pro- 
vide continuity  of  health  care.  The  goal 
is  to  expand  this  project  to  encompass  all 
rural  California  Indians. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Cali- 
fornia rural  Indian  health  project  has 
proven  Itself  to  be  eflQcient  and  effective. 
With  these  desperately  needed  funds, 
and  the  expression  of  trust  in  the  In- 
dian community  which  support  for  these 
funds  will  imply,  the  project  will  pro- 
vide sorely  needed  comprehensive  health 
services  to  a  number  of  rural  California 
Indians,  as  well  as  jobs  and  training  to 
the  community  health  aides.  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  the  funds  for  the  urban 


Indian  health  pilot  program  can  begin 
to  tackle  the  nias.sive  problems  of  Cali- 
fornia's urban  Indian  population. 

California's  Indians  have  been  ne- 
glected for  too  long.  It  is  lime  that  we 
face  our  responsibility  to  provide  the 
necessary  support  and  services  to  make 
them  first  cla.ss  citizens.  I  strongly  urge 
that  this  amendment  be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  again 
for  yielding  to  me  and  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  in  regard  to  the 
need  for  a  California  Rural  Indian 
Health  Board. 

Mr.  President,  in  case  I  did  not  do  so 
earlier.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  those 
who  are  cosponsoring  the  amendments 
are  properly  shown  in  the  Record. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
be  shown  as,  in  addition  to  mj'self,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
•  Mr.  CRANSTONE ,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr.  MoNDALE>,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA>,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  1.  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
rise  to  speak  about  two  particular  items 
in  the  amendment,  one  in  the  amount  of 
$1,269,000  for  additional  ho.spital  phy- 
sicians and  the  other  for  $957,000  for 
drugs  in  Indian  hospitals  and  in  the  In- 
dian Health  Service. 

These  items  constitute  a  continuation 
of  the  efforts  to  obtain  similar  funds 
which  I  began  durins;  last  year. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  there  are  severe  shortasjes  of 
personnel  in  Indian  hospitals  and  in 
the  Indian  Health  Service. 

The  physicians  and  nurses  in  Indian 
hospitals  frequently  have  an  almost  im- 
possible patient  load  because  of  this  great 
need  for  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  while 
the  need  for  staff  has  increased  In  re- 
cent years,  there  has,  in  fact,  because  of 
expenditure  controls,  been  a  net  decrease 
in  the  personnel  working  in  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  great 
need  for  additional  personnel,  I  offered 
in  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session  an  amendment  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  which 
contained  $1  million  for  Indian  health 
programs,  to  provide  for  another  $2  mil- 
lion. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  b 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0. 
But  the  conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  reduced  the  $3  million 
to  $2.48  million.  Of  these  funds,  $1.48 
million  was  to  be  used  for  providing  ad- 
ditional physlciar;s  in  Indian  hospitals. 

However,  the  administration,  instead, 
thereafter  used  these  funds  for  last  year's 
employee  pay  raise  for  personnel  of  the 
Indian  health  program.  The  shortages 
of  last  year,  therefore,  continue  to  exist. 

Even  though  Congress  clearly  recog- 


nized the  need  for  300  additional  po- 
sitions in  Indian  health,  the  budget  for 
1971  did  not  contain  funds  lor  these  po- 
sitions. Funds  are  provided  for  178  new 
ixjsitions  but  of  that  number  100  would 
staff  new  facilities  and  78  would  be  po- 
sitions in  nutrition  and  mental  health 
programs.  Fortunately,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  provide — and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  the  Senate 
has  agreed — $1,245  million  above  the  re- 
quest by  the  President  for  additional 
hospital  positions  which  would  take  care 
of  approximately  one-half  of  the  needed 
additional  pxjsitions. 

In  order  to  fund  the  full  additional  300 
positions,  the  need  for  which  has  been 
overwhelmingly  approved,  this  item  in 
our  joint  amendment  asks  for  $1,269 
million  above  the  item  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

To  many  American  Indians  it  is  a  life 
and  death  matter,  and  I  think  it  Is  clearly 
our  duty  to  respond  to  the  facts  which 
have  been  presented.  Testimony  which 
has  already  been  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee establishes  that  becau.se  of 
the  shortage  of  personnel,  treatment  of 
health  problems  of  many  Indians  is  be- 
ing deferred.  'While  from  a  medical 
standpoint  some  of  these  people  may  not 
need  immediate  care,  it  is  indeed  sad 
that  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  some 
Indian  hospitals  have  had  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  treating  only  the  most  serious 
health  problems  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored and  which  demand  immediate 
treatment.  Having  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  medical  care  to  the 
American  Indians,  we  must  endeavor  to 
meet  that  responsibility  fully. 

To  provide  the  300  positions  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $2,514  milUon,  a  small  sum  In 
relation  to  the  need  and  the  resources 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  lack  of  personnel  Is  not 
the  only  crisis.  A  severe  shortage  of 
drugs  and  supplies  also  exists. 

Recently  my  ofiBce  chose  at  random 
an  Indian  hospital  in  Oklahoma  and  tel- 
ephoned to  determine  its  needs  for  drugs 
and  supplies  and  personnel. 

The  administrator  of  the  hospital  re- 
ported: 

We  have  In  the  past,  run  out  of  essential 
antibiotics — penicillin,  amplcllUn  Injectlble. 
tranquilizers  such  as  the  anti-depressant 
Ubrlum,  and  analgesic  (pain  relievers),  as 
well  as  Darvon  and  aspirin  on  occasion.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  completely  out  of 
Plorlnal — dentists  use  this  for  pain  from 
extractions. 

Essldrix  which  is  a  diuretic  most  essential 
for  removal  of  fluid  from  the  body  is  often 
not  in  stock.  From  time  to  time,  we  have  run  ' 
out  of  birth  control  pills. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  baby  vlta- 
min  4rop8  and  they  have  not  had  any  for 
rTCfTeast  one  month.  On  occasions  we  have 
run  out  of  cough  syrup.  Also,  a  very  Inexpen- 
sive Item,  sodium  salicylate,  used  for  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  is  often  out  of  stock,  as  well 
as  Indocln  which  is  a  more  expensive  drug 
for  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

The  hospital  stock  room  would  need  $18,- 
000  In  order  to  bring  their  stock  up  to  a 
safety  stock.  These  items  are  surgical  items 
such  a  sutures,  examination  gowns,  gloves, 
x-ray  fllm,  band-aids,  bandages,  paper  towels, 
and  other  items.  In  the  past  we  have  had  to 
give  diabetica  reuseable  syringes  because  we 
did  not  have  disposable  syringes. 

Our  basic  problem  Is  that  we  cannot  ob- 
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tain  sufficient  supplies  so  as  not  to  run  out 
before  we  can  get   funds   to  replenish  the 

supply. 

At  present,  we  have  a  shortage  of  approxi- 
mately 21  paop'.e  in  the  hospital  and  the  lack 
of  help  has  required  a  lot  of  unpaid  overtime 
on  the  p-.rt  of  the  whole  staff  In  order  to 
care  for  the  sick. 

Earlier  reports  from  other  hospitals 
In  Oklahoma  indicate  that  testing  for 
tuberculosis  has  from  time  to  time  been 
discontinued  because  necessary  supplies 
are  not  available.  Influenza  shots  could 
not  be  given  to  more  than  600  Indian 
students  at  Chilocco  Indian  School  be- 
cause the  vaccine  was  not  available.  Al- 
most all  the  hospitals  In  Oklahoma  were 
from  time  to  time  either  out  or  "low  in 
supply  '  of  many  of  the  basic  needed 
drugs.  The  s&iRie  is  true  of  most  Indian 
hospitals  thro4g*iout  the  Nation. 

These  are  an  appalhng  set  of  condi- 
tions which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  1  additional  day. 

Therefore,  the  particular  item  in  our 
printed  amendment  In  the  amount  of 
$957,000  above  the  budget  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations Is  severely  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale)  is 
on  the  way  to  the  Chamber  from  the  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Education,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  to  present  the  proposal 
of  $500,000  for  mental  health. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  respond  to  some  of  the  areas  of  con- 
cern to  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
referred.  He  has  made  a  very  able  pres- 
entation of  many  of  the  health  problems 
of  Indians.  Those  of  us  who  work  on  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
are  aware  of  many  of  these  matters  and 
I  think  we  have  been  responsive  to  them; 
and  particularly  we  have  been  responsive 
to  them  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  the  bill  before  us 
has  a  total  of  $3  million  more  for  Indian 
health  than  the  budget  request,  and  the 
amoimt  for  Indian  health  services  is 
more  than  $11  million  over  the  amount 
allowed  last  year. 

Referring  to  the  items  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  I  will  not  comment 
on  mental  health  except  to  say  we  did  add 
an  additional  $500,000  for  this  purpose. 
That  was  upon  the  request  and  urging 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale).  I  thought  It  was  a  very 
generous  allowance  and  one  we  should  be 
able  to  hold  in  conference. 

The  next  item  referred  to  was  the  Item 
on  sanitation  needs  for  American  In- 
dians. In  that  item  there  is  a  request  for 
an  additional  $3,750  million.  The  total 
amount  allowed  by  the  committee  Is  in 
the  range  of  $18  million. 

We  think  that  Is  very  close  to  their 
capability.  This  is  the  amount  they  asked 
for.  It  is  the  amount  that  the  House  gave 
them.  It  is  the  amount  we  gave  them. 
And  I  think  It  Is  the  amount  that  repre- 
sents about  the  total  maximum  capa- 
bility. 

Comment  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  on  the  subject  of  otitis 
media.  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that. 
In  that  particular  Item,  we  recognized 


the  problem  of  the  ear  disease  of  Indi- 
ans, particularly  of  Alaska  natives,  and 
we  allowed  $438,000  for  that  item. 

I  do  not  see  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
on  the  floor  now.  but  I  am  somewhat  fa- 
miliar with  the  item  which  was  pre- 
sented by  him,  since  I  am  a  neighbor  of 
his  and  since  we  have  on  the  borders 
between  Nevada  and  California  some  of 
the  Inflian  health  problems  to  which  he 
alluded,  where  medical  care  beyond  the 
reservation  has,  very  honestly,  deterio- 
rated. He  suggested  a  sum  of  $750,000.  I 
think  there  Is  some  justification  for  an 
additional  allowance  over  and  above  the 
$300,000  which  we  have  already  allowed. 
We  have  allowed  $300,000  for  that,  and 
I  think,  in  complete  justification,  there 
could  be  an  additional  allowance  for  it. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
makes  an  excellent  point  on  the  addi- 
tional j^ospital  positions.  The  comment 
in  our  report,  found  on  page  6.  under  the 
heading  "Unapproved  Use  of  Appropria- 
tions," with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  section,  is  very  similar  to 
the  comment  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  about  the  diversion  of  funds 
over  and  above  and  different  from  that 
for  which  they  were  appropriated.  We 
usually  ask  for  a  reprograming.  We  are 
very  emphatic  on  the  point  that  that 
should  be  done.  We  have  also  commented 
on  it  on  page  3  of  the  report.  There  was 
a  diversion  of  these  funds  mainly  for 
pay  raises,  as  I  recall. 

I  think  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  makes  on  the  additional  hos- 
pital positions  has  considerable  validity. 
I  hope  we  can  reach  some  accommoda- 
tion as  to  the  amount  we  can  add  there 
and  take  to  conference,  because  I  want 
to  take  to  conference  amounts  which  are 
reasonable  and  justifiable  and  which  we 
have  some  opportunity  and  chance  of 
holding  and  sustaining. 

With  respect  to  the  item  of  $957,000 
for  drugs  and  supphes.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  we  could  make  an  additional  al- 
lowance over  and  above  what  we  have 
in  the  bill  now.  I  want  to  stress  again 
that  this  budget  contains  $115  million  for 
Indian  health  services.  Over  and  above 
the  items  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, additional  funds  for  Indians  are 
shown  in  a  table  on  page  5  of  the  report, 
which  Includes  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department 
of  Health,'  Education,  and  Welfare— ex- 
cept Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services- 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Department  of  the  Interior — 
except  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  Small  Bushiess 
Administration.  There  Is  an  additional 
total  Federal  funding  of  $291,620,000. 

So  I  think  our  committee  has  been 
most  generous  in  this  whole  area.  I  think 
we  have  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Indians. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  time,  perhaps 
during  a  quorum  call,  we  could  reach  an 
accommodation.  Very  frankly,  I  am  try- 
ing to  prevent  a  roUcall  vote.  I  have  no 
worry  about  It.  If  any  Senator  wants  a 
rollcaU  vote.  It  is  all  right  with  me,  but 
It  may  be  that  we  can  reach  an  accord 


and  come  to  some  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab.- 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  resuming 
the  discussion  of  the  joint  Indian  health 
appropriations  amendment  which  is  now 
the  pending  business.  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  in  support  of  the  item  contained  In 
the  amendment,  in  the  amount  of  $500,- 
000,  for  mental  health. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  pointed  out,  the  committee 
has  already  added  $500,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  commend  him  and  the  committee 
for  recognizing  this  important  need  in 
the  field  of  Indian  health.  The  high  rates 
of  suicide  and  homicide,  sis  well  as  the 
problem  of  alcoholism,  are  all  symptoms 
of  the  deeper  failures  in  American  policy 
toward  American  Indians.  We  must  cor- 
rect those  failures,  and  not  just  treat  the 
symptoms.  But  we  must  also  give  greater 
and  immediate  attention  to  the  problems 
of  mental  health. 

Only  $984,000  was  provided  for  this 
purpose  in  the  1971  administration 
budget.  The  committee  has  already 
added  3500,000.  as  has  been  stated.  But 
the  Indian  Health  Service  estimates  that 
before  a  good  program  can  be  offered,  an 
additional  $1  million  will  be  needed.  The 
enormity  of  this  problem  Justifies,  at  a 
minimum,  an  increase  of  $1  million  to 
provide  additional  mental  health  care, 
which  is  $500,000  more  than  has  been 
allowed  hi  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale  > ,  a  joint  spon- 
sor of  the  pending  amendment.  He  is 
particularly  interested  in  mental  health, 
which  we  are  now  discussing,  but  also 
may  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
In  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  spe- 
cial problems  and  needs  of  American  In- 
dians generally.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Members  of  the  Senate 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  field  of  In- 
dian education.  He  continues  to  do  what 
he  can,  both  within  and  outside  this 
body,  to  help  make  real  for  all  American 
citizens,  and  for  American  Indians,  the 
full  promise  of  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one 
item  on  the  Indian  health  amendment 
which  I  am  jointly  sponsoring  deals  with 
the  mental  health  program.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
started  discussing  that.  May  I  say  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  Join- 
ing with  hhn  on  these  amendments.  In 
trying  to  bring  assistance  and  funding  to 
Indian  programs. 

I  was  shocked,  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Edu- 
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cation,  to  learn  that  there  were  only 
three  psychologists  in  the  whole  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  apparatus,  despite  the 
fact  that  Indian  suicide  rates  among 
teenagers  between  15  and  19  years  of  age. 
are  three  times  the  national  average,  and 
in  some  areas  10  times  the  national 
average. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage?  There  have  been 
a  niinber  of  requests  £ind  suggestions 
that/since  this  is  an  important  bill,  in- 
volving the  appropriation  of  $2  billion, 
we  ought  to  have  a  roUcall  vaie. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  request  a 
quorum  call  without  losing  my  right  to 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 

be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  these 
two  amendments,  I  think,  have  been 
quite  widely  discussed.  They  include  a 
request  for  an  additional  half  million 
dollars  for  mental  health  programs, 
which  I  think  is  desperately  needed. 
They  involve  a  series  of  Innovative,  cre- 
ative and,  I  bolicve.  necessary  programs 
in  education  and  health.  These  include 
funds  for  counseling  and  guidance  serv- 
ice, for  teachers'  aides  in  Uie  public 
schools,  for  development  of  courses  in 
Indian  languages,  historj-,  and  culture, 
and  for  other  items  with  which  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  familiar. 

I  wish  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  thoughtful  concern  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  'Mr.  Bible) 
has  shown  toward  W^e  matters.  I  am 
hopeful  that  he  will  accept  our  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  support  of  our  joint  amend- 
ment in  regard  to  Indian  health.  I  con- 
clude our  presentation  in  regard  to  this 
amendment  by  addressins?  myself,  lastly, 
to  the  item  contained  in  the  amendment 
in  the  amount  of  $2  million  for  an  urban 
Indian  health  pilot  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier  in  my 
opening  remarks,  more  than  half  of  all 
American  Indians  now  live  in  urban  cen- 
ters. In  1960.  about  70  percent  of  the 
general  population  of  the  United  States 
hved  in  urban  area.*^,  and  about  30  per- 
cent were  rural.  The  figures  for  the  In- 
dian population  were  almost  the  reverse. 
However,  that  situation  has  continued  to 
change.  American  Indians,  as  has  been 
true  of  other  rural  residents  and  resi- 
dents of  small  towns,  have  continued  to 
move  from  traditional  Indian  areas  into 
the  cities,  so  that  today  more  than  half 
of  them  live  in  the  ciUes. 


Mr.  President,  we  can  expect  to  see 
that  influx  Into  the  cities  by  American 
Indians  continue. 

If  one  lojk.s  at  the  average  age  of 
American  Indians  living  on  reservations, 
he  will  find.  I  believe,  that  it  is  17.6  years. 
V.  hich  is  con.'iiderably  younger  than  the 
average  age  of  the  country  generally, 
which  I  think  is  something  like  30  years, 
and  in  some  areas  higher  than  that. 

In  addition,  one  will  note  from  a  look 
at  the  statistics  m  regard  to  Indian 
population  that  m  addition  to  the  young 
average  age  ol  17.6  years,  the  average 
number  of  children  for  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  among  American  Indians  is 
muL'h  higher  than  for  the  general  popu- 
lation. We  can  expect  that  if  economic 
opporiunities  cuntmue  to  be  very  low  in 
tlic  areas  of  high  concentration  of  Indian 
population,  this  great  influx  ot  American 
Indians  into  tlie  central  cities  will  con- 
tinue unabated  in  the  immediate  future. 
Already — and  ti;is  is  rather  unknown  to 
most  people — the  American  Indians  rank 
as  very  large  minorities  in  most  of  the 
major  cities  of  the  country — in  Chicago, 
in  Dallas,  in  Phoenix,  in  Minneapolls-St. 
Paul,  in  Los  Angeles,  in  San  Francisco. 
Today  American  Indians  are  the  fastest 
growing  minority  In  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

American  Indians  coming  into  the 
cities,  m  addition  w  the  regular  prob- 
lems of  the  rural- to- urban  migrants- 
adjusting  to  a  difierent  kind  of  life  style 
and  to  ilie  special  envirormient  of  the 
urban  area— because  of  difference  in 
backsround.  in  culture,  in  language,  and 
in  skin  color,  have  particular  inhibitions 
against  assimilation.  American  Indians 
in  this  country  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  remain  different  and  still  be  entitled 
to  all  the  opportunities  afforded  our  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  They  do  have  that 
right.  And  they  are  entitled  to  our  special 
attention,  whether  they  live  in  rural 
area-s  or  in  urban  areas,  because  they  are 
American  Indians  w  herever  they  live. 

Recent  surveys  indicate  that  the  health 
needs  of  American  Indians  in  the  cities 
are  not  being  met.  With  the  exception  of 
Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  the  Indian  health 
facilities  of  the  Government  are  located 
in  rural  areas  exclusively.  In  most  in- 
stances, to  get  care  in  the  Indian  health 
service,  an  urban  Indian  or  one  living 
off  the  reservation  or  one  living  away 
from  traditional  Indian  areas  must  travel 
great  distances.  Many  times,  as  is  true 
with  many  people  of  lower  Income,  trans- 
portation is  very  difiicult  for  American 
Indians  to  come  by  when  they  need 
health  .services. 

In  Oklahoma  City  there  are  approxi- 
mately 5,700  Indians.  4.200  of  whom  are 
below  the  age  of  21.  These  flgures  are 
approximations  and  may  not  be  very 
accurate  because  we  do  not  really  know 
much  about  the  numbers  of  American 
Indians  in  this  coimtry  except  through 
self-identification.  In  the  1960  census 
there  was  no  particular  place  for  an  In- 
dian to  indicate  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
American  Indian.  We  have  corrected  that 
in  the  1970  census  forms,  and  I  hope  we 
will  have  a  more  accurate  listing  of  how 
many  Indians  there  are  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  closest  Indian  hospital  to  Okla- 


homa City,  where  a  survey  shows  this 
number  of  Indians,  is  40  miles  from 
Oklahoma  City,  and  a  similar  situation 
exists  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  At  the  present  time, 
Oklahomans  for  Indian  Opportunity,  a 
statewide  Indian  organization  funded 
primarily  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, is  developing  a  pilot  demon- 
stration program  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
area  that  would  attempt  to  serve  these 
people. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  Indian  hospitals  and  the  Indian 
health  clinics  of  the  country  are  hope- 
lessly overloaded.  Personnel  Is  drastically 
short,  and  the  other  needs  are  not  being 
met,  particularly  in  regard  to  drugs  and 
supplies.  Therefore,  to  require  urban  In- 
dians or  nonreservation  Indians — even  if 
they  can  get  the  transportation  and  will 
go  to  the  extra  trouble — to  go  long  dis- 
tances to  those  hospitals  and  clinics  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  becau.se  the  exist- 
ing facilities  are  overloaded,  even  with 
the  additional  amounts  we  are  asking 
here. 

What  happens  often  when  an  Ameri- 
can Indian  goes  into  a  public  hospital  or 
to  a  private  hospital  which  is  not  a  Gov- 
ernment operated  hospital,  or  into  a  city- 
coujity  public  health  clinic  which  is  not 
operated  by  the  Indian  Health  Service,  is 
that  he  is  immediately  asked  why  he  does 
not  go  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  hos- 
pital or  clinic. 

We  all  know  from  our  own  experi- 
ence that  when  any  of  us  checks  into  a 
hospital,  the  first  things  we  are  asked 
have  to  do  with  payment:  'Do  you  have 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield?  Do  you  have 
some  kind  of  hospital  Insurance?  Are  you 
entitled  to  medicaid  or  medicare?" 

Indians  are  asked  one  further  ques- 
tion: "Are  you  an  American  Indian?"  If 
the  answer  is  "yes,"  in  most  instances 
the  next  statement  by  the  person  check- 
ing the  patient  in.  either  to  the  hospital 
or  the  clinic,  is,  "Why  don't  you  go  over 
to  the  Indian  hospital?"  or.  "Why  don't 
you  drive  from  Oklahoma  City  40  miles 
to  the  Indian  hospital?"  or,  "Why  don't 
you  go  to  Shawnee,  to  the  Indian  health 
clinic?" 

Mr.  President,  American  Indians  are 
American  citizens.  They  are  entitled  to 
all  the  services  of  this  country,  in  city- 
county  health  clinics,  in  the  hospitals  of 
this  counti-y.  as  well  as  to  the  special 
health  services  available  to  Indians 
alone. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  directs 
his  remarks  to  the  need  for  the  requested 
$2  million  for  the  urban  Indian  health 
pilot  program.  Minneapolis  Is  one  of  the 
communities  in  which  we  have  a  large 
number  of  urban  Indians.  Yet  in  Minne- 
apolis, Hennepin  County  General  Hos- 
pital, the  city's  pubhc  hospital,  limits 
care  to  those  who  have  established  legal 
residence  In  the  coimty. 

Since  many  of  these  Indians  spend 
part  of  the  year  on  reservations  in  north- 
ern Minnesota  and  part  of  the  year  in 
cities,  they  do  not  qualify.  So  they  are  in 
a  city,  in  the  worst  part  of  the  ghetto  of 
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the  city  of  Minneapolis.  They  are  alone. 
They  feel  alien.  They  can't  get  a  job. 
They  become  ill.  Some  go  to  the  county 
hospital,  only  to  have  the  question  asked 
of  them.  "Are  you  a  resident  of  Minneap- 
olis or,  are  you  a  resident  of  Red  Lake 
Reservation?"  Many  of  them  would 
rather  remain  ill  than  try  to  sort  that 
out  It  seems  to  me  that  this  unnatural 
distinction  between  whether  you  are  an 
urban  Indian  or  a  rural  Indian  or  a  res- 
ervation Indian  is  ridiculous. 

I  am   personally  convinced   that   the 
health    problem.s— both    mental    health 
and  physical  problem.s— are  greater  m 
the  core  cities.  This  $2  million  would  be 
an  experimental  effort  In  developing  de- 
cent,   comprehensive    health    programs 
for  urban  Indians.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  on  this  further,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  great  areas  of  health 
needs  today.  I  am  delighted  t-  join  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  this  effort. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point 
I  note  that  tho  committee  has  a  section 
on  page  6  of  its  report  entitled  "Un- 
approved Use  of  Appropriations."  This 
section  points  out  the  fact  that  the  last 
time  we  met  on  Interior  appropriations, 
we  thought  we  had  appropriated  money 
for  scholarship  officers,  curriculum  pro- 
gram development,  a  college  work  study- 
program,  training  of  Indian  boards  of 
education,  as  well  as  several  other  pro- 
grams. We  have  since  learned  that  all 
the  money  which  was  appropriated  for 
those  purposes  was  diverted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  for  regular  over- 
head. They  almost  did  the  same  thing  in 
the   kindergarten    programs   for   which 
monev  had  been  appropriated.  It  was  only 
some' months  later  that  we  discovered 
that  apparently  they  had  no  intention  of 
developing  the  programs  for  which  this 
money  had  been  specifically  appropri- 
ated. I  am  very  grateful  to  the  committee 
for  having  written  this  very  strong  lan- 
guage, in  which  they  state  that  the  law. 
the  committee,  and  the  Senate  have  been 
flagrantly  disregarded  In  the  diversion 
of  these  funds. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  can  maintain  it5  respect  in  Con- 
gress if  it  takes  funds  for  programs  which 
Congress  has  determined  to  be  necessary, 
and  diverts  them  for  regular  overhead 
purposes  without  telling  anyone.  I  think 
that  is  an  outrageous  practice  and  hope 
we  will  not  see  any  more  of  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  knowl- 
edgeable statement  about  the  problems 
of  health  in  the  central  cities  and  other 
places  for  Indians,  and  also  his  statement 
in  regard  to  Indian  educational  needs 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  another  one 
of  our  joint  amendments  later. 

Ml'.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  hke  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  If  he  will  per- 
mit it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Why  is  it  that  In- 
dians are  treated  differently  when  they 
come  to  Oklahoma  City  than  other  peo- 
ple? Are  they  looked  down  upon  by  the 
local  people? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say  first,  in  re- 


gard to  American  Indians,  that  they  are 
the  only  conquered  minority  In  our 
country.  Therefore,  they  started  out  dif- 
ferently. They  are  the  only  minority  in 
the  country  which  we  started  out,  as 
part  of  official  policy,  to  kill  off  or  to 
change  into  middle  class  white  people. 
As  official  Government  policy,  we  tried 
to  destroy  the  language  and  the  culture 
of  the  American  Indians.  We  still  do  that, 
not  so  much  intentionally,  but  by  what 
we  do. 

The  American  Indian  thus  comes  from 
a  background  of  attending  inferior 
schools,  which  have  helped  to  destroy  or 
to  damage  his  own  self-image.  He  has 
been  taught  in  the  textbooks  and  ma- 
terials in  the  schools  that  Dick  and  Jane 
are  little  white  kids,  living  somewhere 
in  a  tree-lined  suburb,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  kind  of  life  except,  per- 
haps, to  depict  Indians  as  savages,  or 
yelling,  screaming,  wild  people  who  had 
to  be  put  down  by  Government  policy 
and  to  be  killed  off  because  they  had  the 
temerity  to  attempt  to  defend  their 
homeland. 

That  comparison  comes  up  from  that 
kind  of  background,  where  the  Indian 
has  been  taught  that  if  he  speaks  his 
own  language  or  tries  to  cling  to  his  own 
culture,  he  is  behind  the  times  and  is 
engaging  in  activities  and  speaking  a 
language  that  he  should  leave  behind. 
So.  when  the  American  Indian  comes  to 
the  city,  he  has  all  the  problems  of  be- 
ing a  rural  migrant,  as  every  immigrant 
who  moves  from  one  place  to  another, 
plus  the  additional  fact  that  his  skin  is 
of  a  different  color — we  all  know  that  In 
this  country  we  have  not  shown  our- 
selves to  be  fully  ready  to  treat  people  the 
same  way  when  their  skins  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent color. 

Mr.  ELLENDER..  Does  that  same  sit- 
uation apply  in  Minnesota  and  other 
parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  had  testimony  be- 
fore the  Indian  Education  Subcommittee 
by  Will  Antell,  the  Mmnesota  Indian 
Education  Director.  Mr.  Antell  testified 
that  textbooks  were  being  used  in  Min- 
nesota in  which  Indians  were  depicted  as 
savages,  drunkards,  and  ne'er-do-wells. 
This  in  Minnesota  in  1970. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlie  reason  why  I 
asked  the  question  is  that  there  may  be 
something  wrong  with  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  because  I  do  not  think  that 
Congress  has  been  niggardly  In  providing 
for  the  Indians. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  One  thing,  Senator,  is 
the  feeling  Uiat  the  overall  services  to  be 
provided  our  American  Indians  must  be 
done  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. We  have  said  to  the  Indians.  "If 
you  are  an  Indian,  do  not  go  to  HUD  to 
talk  about  housing.  Go  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Do  not  go  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Educatlon-if  you  want  to  talk 
about  education.  Go  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs."  We  have  made  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  far  as  the  Indians  are  con- 
cerned. Yet.  we  have  not  provided  suffi- 
cient funds  to  make  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  the  entire  Federal  Government, 
so  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned. 

Furthermore.  I  think  we  have  been 
wrong  in  failing  to  recognize  as  well  as 


we  should,  that  American  Indians  are 
American  citizens  first  of  all  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  all  the  services  of 
our  Government.  Like  every  other  citi- 
zen, we  have  not  yet  been  willing  to  allow 
the  Indians  to  do  things  for  themselves. 
We  have  been  doing  things  to  Indians 
and  for  Indians. 

Now  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  allow 
the  Indians  to  do  for  themselves.  That 
is  what  is  involved  in  these  amendments. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  often  thought 
that  that  is  the  way  we  should  approach 
it.  Has  the  Senator  any  method  by  which 
that  could  be  accomplished? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor missed  the  earlier  words  that  I  and 
other  Senators  have  spoken  in  the  Senate 
today  when  we  went  into  more  detail  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  heard  a  lot 
about  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  One  example  that  I 
could  give  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Is  that  Congress  last  year 
said  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
••Where  you  have  these  Indian  schools, 
let  us  quit  running  them.  Let  us  quit 
having  white  people  dictate  to  Indians 
how  to  run  their  schools.  Let  the  In- 
dians have  the  same  rights  the  rest  of 
us  have." 

Congress  specifically  appropriated 
funds  for  Indian  school  board-s.  Has  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  used  the  funds 
for  that  purpose?  No:  they  have  not. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  MoNDALEt  was  referring  to  a  mo- 
ment ago.  Despite  that  specific  appropri- 
ation, the  Government  still  clings  to  the 
feeling  of  keeping  the  Indians  de- 
pendent. It  Is  time  we  stopped  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  have  felt  that  way  for  quite  some 
time.  I  thought  I  would  read  off  here,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators,  the  moneys 
which  have  been  appropriated  in  recent 
years  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  In- 
dians. As  I  understand  it.  the^e  are  about 
600.000  Indians  throughout  the  coun- 
try  

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  more  than  that.  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  Informa- 
tion I  have. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  could  well  be 
wrong,  if  I  may  say  so  respectfully  to  the 
Senator.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  In  this  country,  up  to 
now,  is  notjcnown  by  anyone.  Just  ask 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  any 
figure  in  any  category  and  we  will  find 
that  they  cannot  answer  the  question  as 
to  any  figure.  The  number  of  Indians 
has  been  based  primarily  upon  self- 
identification.  In  the  1960  census,  there 
was  no  place  on  the  census  form  where  it 
was  asked.  "Are  you  an  American  In- 
dian," and  then  there  would  be  a  place 
on  the  form  to  check  whether  you  were 
an  American  Indian,  and  so  forth.  If  a 
person  wanted  to  badly  enough,  and  if 
he  was  proud  enough  and  could  figure  out 
how  to  do  it.  he  might  be  able  to  Ust  that 
he  was  an  American  Indian.  This  year, 
we  changed  that  and  I  think  we  will  have 
a  more  accurate  figure.  But  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  go  ahead,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  Indians  he  lists  may 
well  be  too  small. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  an  estimate 
given  to  me  by  people  who  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  based  on  information 
from  the  B'oreau  of  Indian  Affairs  it  may 
well  be.  as  I  said,  too  small. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  record  sliows 
that  during  fiscal  year  1970  the  Gov- 
ernment appropriated  $304,599,000  for 
Indians.  That  is  a  little  over  S500  per 
capita,  if  we  use  the  figure  600.000,  and 
that  is  quite  a  sum. 

The  year  before  that^l969— $249  mil- 
lion was  appropriated. 

The  record  shows  that  since  1961  the 
'^  Federal  Treasury  has  appropriated  $2,- 
181  443  547  for  the  benefit  of  Indians.  I 
am"  just  wondering:  What  more  could 
we  do?  It  strikes  me  that  what  ought  to 
be  done  is  to  make  some  plans  by  which 
the  American  Indians  can  be  absorbed 
Into  the  rest  of  the  population  in  some 
wav  so  that  they  could  work  alongside 
other  people  rather  than  remaining  on 
the  reservations. 

Mr  HARRIS.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
think  the  American  Indian  must  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  rest  of  the  population. 
For  one  thing,  he  Is  going  to  conUnue 
to  look  different  to  some  degree.  He  will 
be  of  a  different  color  to  some  degree 
than  the  rest  of  us.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  just  as  anybody  else  in  our 
society,  has  a  right  to  look  different, 
speak  different,  dress  different,  be  dif- 
ferent and  stm  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  Americans.  The  American  Indian 
has  a  right  to  all  that  America  stands 
for— the  right  to  be  different  and  to  be 
proud  of  it. 

But  American  Indians,  while  retain- 
ing the  right  to  be  different,  also  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  opportunities  that  our 
society  offers:  but  unfortunately  at  pres- 
ent that  often  is  not  true.  Many  Ameri- 
can Indians  must,  whether  they  want  to 
or  not,  now  remain  on  reservations  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  sufficient  train- 
ing in  skills  or  the  degree  of  education 
to  allow  them  to  go  away  from  the  reser- 
vation and  still  have  any  hope  of  bey|£ 
employed. 

Many  Americans  and  Indians  are 
forced  against  their  will  to  leave  the 
reservations  because  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient opportunities,  economic,  educa- 
tional, or  otherwise  there.  I  think  that 
the  American  Indian  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  live  where  he  wants — on  the 
reservation  if  he  wants,  in  the  cities  if 
he  wants — without  the  barriers  which 
now  restrict  his  choice. 

He  ought  to  have  freedom  of  choice 
to  live  where  he  wants.  He  ought  to  have 
a  real  choice  without  the  economic, 
social,  or  other  barriers  which  now  re- 
strict his  choice  and  right  of  individ- 
ual self-determination. 

The  Senator  talks  about  the  amount 
of  money  we  have  spent  with  regard  to 
th^  American  Indians  over  the  years.  A 
great  deal  of  the  import  of  the  Senator's 
comments  are  well  taken. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  a  while  ago.  that 
much  of  what  we  have  spent  has  added  to 
the  sense  of  dependency  that  has  existed 
far  too  long  in  regard  to  American  In- 
dians. That  is  why  I  think  It  is  so  impor- 
tant that  what  we  spend  now  is  spent 
in  agreement  with  a  new  kind  of  Govern- 
ment policy  that  recognizes,  first,  that 


the  Indian  has  the  right  to  Individual 
self-determination;  second,  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  all  of  the  services  of  the  Gov- 
ernment wherever  he  lives,  as  is  every 
other  citizen;  and  third,  that  he  has 
some  right  to  say  what  his  schools  and 
hospitals  will  be  like  and  how  the  other 
services  will  be  performed. 

He  should  have  the  same  kind  of  pow- 
ers over  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
children  that  others  in  our  society  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  feel  impressed 
by  the  amounts  of  money  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
mentioned  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
spent  for  the  American  Indians  in  the 
past  and  as  to  how  much  that  figures  out 
per  capita. 

We  might  as  well  ask  how  much  \<e  are 
spending  each  year  for  non-Indians.  My 
judgment  is  that  if  we  add  up  the  budget 
and  divide  It  by  200  million  or  so.  the  fig- 
ure will  be  a  good  deal  more  than  tlie 
paltrj-  sum  we  have  spent  on  the  In- 
dians each  year. 

We  could  do  the  same  thing  with  re- 
gard to  farmers  or  other  groups  In  this 
country  and  give  the  same  kind  of  com- 
parison with  which  I  disagree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
group  that  the  Senator  mentioned  con- 
tributes to  the  operation  of  our  Govem- 
m.ent.  I  understand  that  the  Indians  do 
not. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  to  assist 


them,  I  agree,  so  that  they  might  be- 
come Americans  and  go  where  they  de- 
sire. 

In  the  appropriation  for  1970.  which 
ended  yesterday,  the  amount  of  $304,- 
599,000  was  appropriated. 

The  record  shows  Uiat  $192,502,000 
was  spent  for  education  and  welfare  serv- 
ices. 

For  resources  management,  $60,320,- 

000  was  spent. 

And  for  construction,  $26,264,000  was 
spent. 

For  road  construction — liquidation  of 
contract  authorization — $20  million  was 
spent. 

For  general  administrative  expenses 
more  than  $5  million  was  spent. 

I  agree  that  we  ouAt  to  take  care  of 
the  Indians,  but  that  vS^  should  give  them 
more  leeway  in  trying  to  find  their  own 
way  of  life  and  should  not  continue  to 
make  them  dependent  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

I  think  if  we  continue  this  process, 
the  Indians  will  never  rise  to  the  point 
that  the  Senator  expects  them  to  do. 

1  think  they  should.  I  agree. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  tabulation  to 
which  I  have  just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  (INCLUDING  SUPPLEMENTALS)  (EXCLUDING  TITLE  III  PAY  COSTS) 


Budget  estimal!? 
Appropriation  title                                    to  House 

House 
allowance 

Budget  estimate 
to  Senate 

Senate 
allowance 

Appropriated 

Education  and  wellare  services J200. 244.  000 

Resources  management 60. 770.000 

Construction.  _  _.    ._ 23.373.000 

Road  construction  (liqu'dation  of 

contract  auIhoriiatiOn) 20,000.000 

General  administrative  expenses 5.626,000 

J191.799.000 
6'J.  320.  000 
25.373.000 

20,  000,  000 
5,513,000 

J200.  244,  000 

50.  770,  000 
23,373.000 

20.  000.  000 
5.626.000 

J193, 302,  000 

60,  3?0.  000 
26.  264.  000 

20.  000.  000 
5.  5 '.3,  000 

$192,502,000 
BJ.  320, 000 
26.  254. 000 

2C.  000.  OOO 
■5,513,000 

Total 310.013,000 

303,  005,  000 

310,013,000 

305,  399. 000 

304,  599,  000 

APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1961  TO  1970  (INCLUDING  SUPPLEMENTALS) 

Budget  estimate 
Appropriation  title                                  to  House 

House 
allowance 

Budget  estimate 
to  Senate 

Senate 

allowance 

Appropriated 

1961  $123,749,000  J123.349.000  $123,749,003  $129,950,000  $126,186,000 

1962 .  162.132.000  155.718.000  167.102.000  169.546.000  165,324,000 

1963 '  208,186.250  201,760.600  208.186,250  208,814,600  203,835,600 

1964 212,056.000  203,286,300  213,056,000  212.774.400  209.023.550 

l%i ; 228.703.197  221.852,197  228.703.197  233,069,697  228.041,697 

1966 ""■  242.350.400  204.896.400  243,688,400  210.407,400  207.852,400 

1967 244,041,uO0  241452.000  244,041.000  242.6%, 3W  241.595,300 

1963 251,034,000  24?  684,000  251,034,000  247.450.000  245.333.000 

1969 279,644,0-J3  247.074,000  285,268,000  249.393,000  249.643.000 

i97o'!"'""!''"'.i!;i";"[]'.!'.;^"!  310.013,000  303.005,000  310,013,000  305,399,000   s^, 599,000 

Total  2.261,908,847      2.144.677.497      2.274,840,847      2,209,510,397        2,181,443.549 

IZ: /r:^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re-  they  are  presently  allowed  to  make.  I 

spond  further,  but  very  briefly,  to  the  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said  in 

distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  that  regard. 

He  mentioned  the  administrative  ex-  I  think  that  if  we  were  to  ask  the  Bu- 
penses  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  rcau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  any  depart- 
whlch  money,  as  the  Senator  knows,  does  ment  interested  in  this  matter,  how 
not  go  directly  to  individual  American  much  Indians  have  been  involved  in  de- 
Indians,  cislonmaking,  they  would  say  that  by 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  and  large  the  decisionmaking  is  all  done 

think   that   one   of   the  best  things  we  for  them. 

could  do  to  free  American  Indians  would  I  would  say  that  if  we  went  out  this 

be  to  take  a  part  of  this  superstructure  afternoon  and   picked  out  any   Indian 

in  Washington  off  his  back.  We  could  reservation  in  America  and  asked  how 

start  out  bv  cutting  the  Bureau  of  Indian  much  the  tribe  Is  getting  for  this  or  that 

Affairs  personnel  In  about  half.  And  I  item,  they  would  say  that  they  had  not 

believe  we  could  see  a  lot  better  record  been  consulted  in  the  budget  process  or 

If  we  were  to  allow  American  Indians  to  decisionmaking  process.  One  reason  that 

make  more  of  their  own  decisions  than  is  true  Is  because  It  Involves  Parkinson's 


Law  or  a  piece  of  it.  Somehow  or  other, 
bureaucracy  feeds  upons  itself.  And  none 
of  us  apparently  has  any  burning  desire 
to  do  away  with  it. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
are  dedicated  people,  with  excellent 
backgrounds  and  qualifications.  I  com- 
mend them  for  what  they  are  doing. 
They  have  much  higher  quality  as  a 
whole  than  many  people.  One  would  not 
realize  that  unless  he  went  around  the 
country  and  talked  to  them  and  saw  that 
they  did.  However,  in  Washington  I  be- 
lieve that  we  could  cut  down  some  of  this 
overhead  and  superstructure.  I  think 
that  we  must — not  can,  but  must — move 
with  a  great  deal  more  alacrity  to  allow 
decisionmaking  by  the  American  Indians 
themselves. 

I  commend  the  amendment  concern- 
ing Indian  health  to  the  Senate.  It  would 
add  $9,726,000  to  the  recommended  ap- 
propriation presently  pending  before  us. 
I  would  appreciate  any  comments  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
may  have  or  any  ability  he  feels  he  may 
have  to  take  all  or  any  of  this  amount 
to  conference. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  first 
compliment  the  very  energetic,  fircy,  and 
enthusiastic  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
who  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  extremely  well. 

I  certainly  believe,  as  I  said  earlier  In 
my  statement,  that  we  have  treated  them 
extremely  well  in  this  bill. 

I  indicated  with  respect  to  the  five-  or 
six-pronged  attack  involved  in  the 
amendment  involving  Indian  health,  that 
I  thought  we  had  some  possibility  of 
making  an  adjustment. 

The  problem  that  bothers  me  the  most 
out  of  the  six  or  seven  Items  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  his  very 
able  battery  of  teammates  have  given  us 
Is  the  last  item  on  an  area  Indian  health 
pilot  program.  The  thing  concerning  me 
about  that  Is  that  I  have  never  heard 
about  that  program  untD  day  before 
yester(iay.  There  has  been  no  testimony 
on  it.  The  figure  is  rather  big.  It  is  a 
figure  of  $2  million.  There  may  be  this 
need  in  the  country  but  we  have  no 
record.  I  think  we  can  probably  reach 
some  accord  and  adjustment  on  the  other 
items. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  we  would 
soend  this  money.  What  cities  would  we 
choose?  Would  we  build  a  building  for 
the  Indian  people  to  which  they  would 
go  as  an  Indian  health  center?  Would 
they  have  a  chief  of  staff,  a  corps  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  and  anesthesi- 
ologists? I  think  the  Senator  has  referred 
not  only  to  the  equipment  required  but 
also  to  a  hospital  to  which  Indians  could 

go. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  intended  to  speak  fur- 
ther about  that  item  before  but  I  became 
engaged  in  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  had  mentioned  earlier  that  a  private 
organization,  Oklahomans  for  Indian 
Problems,  was  going  to  try  to  set  up  a 
pilot  project  in  Oklahoma  City.  I  hope 


they  secure  funds,  and  If  they  do,  funds 
will  come  from  private  sources,  luiless 
we  pass  this  amendment  and  some  of 
that  money  might  be  used  for  a  portion 
of  that  expense. 

I  do  not  believe  special  needs  in  the 
field  of  health  of  urban  Indians— which, 
as  I  have  said,  represents  one-hsdf  of  all 
American  Indians — should  be  left  to  pri- 
vate efforts  such  as  that.  I  believe  we 
should  spend  some  money  here  In  pilot 
demonstration  program  projects  which 
would  help  as  far  as  the  health  of  urban 
Indians  are  concerned  and  the  use  of 
referral  centers  to  get  them  in  existing 
hospitals  and  faciUtles.  For  one  reason  or 
another  they  have  been  excluded  from 
private  facilities. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  would  be 
able  to  start  one  or  more  health  pilot 
programs.  They  could  testify  and  furnish 
additional  evidence,  if  that  were  needed, 
between  now  and  the  settlement  of  the 
conference.  I  believe  by  another  year  we 
will  know  more  than  we  know  now  and 
we  would  be  able  to  latmch  an  essential 
program  if  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  the  wretched  statistics  In  Indian 
health.  I  hope  the  Senator  wiU  be  able 
to  take  some  portion  of  this  to  confer- 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  am  still  confus?d  abou't 
how  this  would  work.  The  Indian  in  an 
urban  city  falls  sick  and  he  goes  to  pub- 
he  facilities.  As  an  American  citizen  he 
is  entitled  to  go  to  public  facilities  and 
to  the  same  public  health  facilities  to 
which  any  other  American  citizen  could 

go. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  not  happening. 
He  either  feels  excluded  or  he  is  ex- 
cluded. ,     .„^ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  What  would  this  facUlty 
do?  Is  this  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Indian? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  would  take  the  form 
of  outpatient  clinics;  there  would  be 
nurses,  and  it  might  be  mobile,  similar 
to  facilities  we  have  in  rural  areas  with 
Public  Health  nurses  and  physicians.  It 
would  operate  also  on  a  referral  basis 
to  existing  facilities.  Obviously  we  y»uld 
not  build  new  faciUties  but  use  public 
facilities  and  try  to  match  up  the  facili- 
ties with  the  Indians.  At  present  there  Is 
a  barrier  between  the  two.  The  health 
services  we  now  furnish  to  others  and 
health  services  we  furnish  to  Indians  are 
not  getting  together. 

If  the  Senator  could  agree  to  get  some 
portion  of  this  money  in  conference,  I 
think  he  would  find  it  Is  the  best  money 
we  will  spend. 

M:-.  BIBLE.  Who  is  going  to  spend  it? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  They  can  do  that 
tinder  present  services. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  How  many  people  would 
they  employ  in  a  particular  city? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  would  be  a  dem- 
onstration project,  as  the  Senator  rec- 
ognizes, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  How  big  would  It  be? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
what  we  will  find  must  be  done.  The 
idea  is  to  make  It  an  experimental  dem- 


onstration project,  because,  as  I  indi- 
cated, we  do  not  know  how  many  In- 
dians there  are  in  these  various  cities 
except  as  some  private  association  might 
try  to  make  an  enumeration. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Could  that  information  be 
ascertained  from  the  census? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  will  become  Identi- 
fiable In  the  1970  census.  There  was  a 
place  where  people  could  Identify  them- 
selves  as  Indians  in  the   1970   census. 
There  was  no  such   place  in  the   1960 
census.  Within  the  last  10  years  there 
has  been  greater  migration  by  Indians", 
into  the  cities,  and  this  migration  has 
only  lately  been  recognized  by  many  peo- 
ple, including  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  we  should  know 
more  about  the  scope  of  this  program.  I 
do  not  have  any  idea  from  our  colloquy 
this  morning  what  Is  involved.  It  has 
been  very  educational  and  informative. 
We  have  no  evidence  whatever  before 
the  committee.  We  must  have  met  for  a 
couple  of  months   on  practically  every 
other  phase  of  this  bill.  At  no  time  did 
we  have  a  presentation.  If  the  matter  had 
had  a  hearing  in  committee  it  would  have 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  probe  Into 
the  matter  and  discover  more  about  It. 
I  believe  this  request  really  Is  pre- 
mature and  perhaps  next  year,  when  a 
CEise  could  be  made,  we  could  go  into  the 
matter  further  and  perhaps  allow  some- 
thing for  a  study. 

Would  the  Senator  have  any  idea  what 
it  would  cost  to  set  this  up  in  one  city? 
Who  would  determine  that  city? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Indian  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  would  not  take  too 
many  people  to  run  a  study  If  the  1970 
census  does  not  supply  the  answer,  as  to 
the  number  of  Indians  and  the  needs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  imder  the  heading 
"Area  Indian  health  pilot  program"  we 
could  get  perhaps  not  the  $2  million,  but 
even  one-fourth  of  that,  that  would  give 
us  an  opportimlty  In  several  cities  to 
begin  demonstration  projects  In  the  cities 
to  set  up  referral  centers,  to  get  Indians 
into  existing  facilities,  and  get  essential 
information  to  present  to  Congress  next 
year. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
take  some  amoimt.  Then,  perhaps,  I  and 
others  could  furnish  more  detailed  Infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  is  so  nebulous  an  en- 
deavor. I  am  not  questioning  the  sincerity 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form.  I  know  of  his  Intense 
feelings  In  this  matter,  and  he  knows 
the  subject  better  that  I  I  would  think 
that  within  the  average  cities  we  have 
within  the  Indian  Health  Ser\ice  enough 
people.  They  are  employing  6.000  people 
In  the  Indian  Health  Service  today.  With 
that  number  carried  In  the  present 
budget  we  could  make  a  strong  directive 
that  they  go  Into  the  problem  to  which 
the  Senator  addresses  himself  and  then 
consider  some  concrete  figures  to  work 
on.- 

We  are  shooting  In  the  dark.  I  would  be 

happy  to  work  with  the  Senator.  I  think 

I  Informally  discussed  some  of  the  other 

items.  ,^   ^ 

Mr,  President,   I  think  It  would  be 
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proper  at  this  point  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  perhaps  we 
coula  resolve  this  one  phase. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  withhold 
my  request. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  apologize 
for  delaying  the  negotiations,  but  there 
is  a  policy  committee  luncheon  to  which 
I  am  now  preparing  to  go. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  included  In  the  fimds  appropriated 
under  this  bill  for  the  National  Park 
Service  are  funds  to  begin  work  on  re- 
storing the  Frederick  Douglass  home  in 
Anacostia.  Since  there  is  no  specific  men- 
tion of  this  project  either  In  the  bill  or  in 
the  Senate  report.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee I  Mr.  BIBLE)  whether  my  un- 
derstanding is  correct  and  the  bill  as 
presented  to  us  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
does  indeed  provide  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  answer  is  "yes,"  it 
does.  In  the  amount  of  $190,000.  I  think 
the  colloqu>-  we  have  just  had  should 
show  that  we  expect  to  spend  the  $190.- 

000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  want 
to  express  not  only  my  appreciation  but 
the  appreciation  of  many  Americans  all 
over  the  country  who  have  been  con- 
cerned over  that  project.  Without  the 
continued  interest  and  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  there  would  be 
no  Frederick  E>ouglass  home  set  aside 
for  future  inspiration.  Having  been  set 
aside,  it  would  continue  to  be  locked  up. 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Though  the  amount  Is  small,  I  think 
the  action  will  have  enormous  signifi- 
cance in  terms  of  Inspiring  Americans, 
black  and  white. 

I  am  verj-  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  his  continued  Interest,  and 

1  am  grateful,  too.  for  his  Inclusion  of 
the  specific  amount  of  $400,000  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  fisheries 
laborator>'  at  Ann  Arbor.  Many  of  us  In 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  who  are  aware 
of  the  value  and  need  3f  the  work  of  the 
laboratorj-  are  appreciative  that  this 
work  will  be  continued. 

I  think  I  can  presume  to  say.  without 
doing  violence  to  the  fact,  that  I  bespeak 
the  appreciation  of  all  of  us  In  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  for  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  It  has  been 
a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  have  known  of  his  longtime  in- 
terest in  this  particular  project.  It''4s 
not  easy,  but  we  have  made  headway, 
and  we  are  getting  a  start  here  with 
$190,000. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  am  rather 
anxious  to  complete  the  negotiations  on 
the  first  phase  of  the  bill,  but  the  ne- 
gotiators are  negotiating  among  them- 
selves, so  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  was  It  the 
Senators  desire  to  call  the  amendment 
up? 

Mr.  MURPHY  I  had  planned  to  call 
the  amendment  up,  but  I  would  just  as 
soon  if  the  chairman,  when  he  has  heard 
the  basis  for  it.  and  if  it  be  nxv  good 
fortune,  that  he  would  accept.  I  would 
be  gla^  to  have  the  chairman  take 
my  suggestion  to  the  conference,  and  I 
would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  have  the  Senator  from 
California  make  his  presentation.  I  am 
not  going  to  bmd  myself  to  accepting 
anything  until  I  hear  it  presented.  So  I 
shall  listen  to  what  the  Senator  from 
California  savs. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief  in  my  presentation.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  to 
offer,  but  which  I  hoiJe  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, has  to  do  with  the  addition  of  $91.- 
000  to  the  budget  of  the  National  Park 
Service  for  the  planning  of  an  adminis- 
tration building  in  the  Redwood  National 
Park. 

As  Members  of  this  body  will  recall,  the 
Redwood  National  Park  was  established 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  scenic 
recreation  and  conservation  areas  during 
the  90th  Congress. 

Since  then  it  has  received  an  enormous 
amount  of  publicity  and  creat  attention. 
It  has  been  used  by  literally  millions  of 
visitors.  It  is  an  experience  that  Is  well 
worthwhile,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
90th  Congress  saw  fit  to  establish  this 
fantastic  park. 

However,  the  headquarters  for  this  vast 
and  popular  area  is  now  in.  In  a  trailer.  It 
is  obvious  that  It  Is  Inadequate,  inefficient, 
and  really  ridiculous,  when  we  think  of 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  Park 
Service,  that  they  are  trying  to.  admin- 
ister this  entire  area  from  a  trailer. 

Now  Crescent  City  has  made  available 
a  very  choice  downtown  site  in  an  urban 
renewal  area  for  the  park  headquarters 
building.  The  Park  Service  has  indicated 
that  plannmg  for  the  headquarters  can 
begin  as  .soon  a.s  funds  are  made  available. 

The  need  is  great,  and  the  funds  being 
requested  today  I  do  not  think  are  ex- 
orbitant. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  they 
are  verj' slight. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  providln;^ 
$91,000  for  the  headquarters  be  consid- 
ered and  approved.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  the  amount  has  already  been  added 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
bill,  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  Immedi- 
ate use  for  this  amount  of  money  than  to 
start  the  planning  and  set  on  with  the 
work  of  building  the  headquarters  facility 
that  is  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  completely  familiar 
with  the  Redwood  National  Park.  I  was 
privileged  ^o  handle  the  legislation  for 
its  creation  and  helped  fight  the  battles 
through  the  Crescent  City  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  Item  Is  one  that  was 


included  in  the  House  bill.  It  Is  an 
add-on  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  Is  an  unbudgeted  item. 

We  have  some  unbudgeted  items  in  the 
bill,  but.  by  and  large,  we  try  to  stay 
pretty  close  to  the  budget,  and  we  hope 
we  finally  end  up  that  way.  That  remains 
to  be  seen  later  in  the  day.  But  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  California 
would  not  press  for  that  amendment, 
because  this  matter  will  be  in  conference, 
anyway.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  settling 
differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware tMr.  Boccs) ,  who  Is  present  on  the 
floor  will  be  one  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

One  of  the  problems,  very  frankly,  Is 
that  acquisition  of  the  park  lands  Is  a 
$100  million  Item.  That  is  a  lot  of  money, 
and  we  have  not  acquired  all  the  lands. 
We  find  we  have  run  into  .some  major 
problems.  The  money  is  drawing  interest. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  rate  of  Interest 
Is,  but  It  is  at  lea-st  6  percent,  and  it  is 
becoming  a  very  costly  Government 
project. 

I  am  just  as  anxious  as  anybody  else  to 
dispose  of  it.  but  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  not  offer  his 
amendment  and  rest  assured  that  we  will 
give  it  every  consideration  when  we  go  to 
conference. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
guided  by  the  advice  and  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  understand  that.  In  its  en- 
tirety, this  will  be  a  very  costly  project. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been 
more  costly  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Senator  from  California.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  I  objected  to  even  greater 
extension  of  the  lands  suggested  by  the 
Secretarj-  of  the  Interior.  We  had  a  study 
on  the  trading  of  lands,  where  we  might 
trade  State  lands  for  Federal  lands,  so 
that  the  encroachment  of  the  fuU  Gov- 
ernment lands  into  California  would  be 
restrained. 

I  am  willing  to  place  my  faith  in  the 
wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and.  at  his  request,  I 
will  withhold  the  amendment.  If  he  sees 
any  possible  way  that  this  item  can  be 
added  in  conference,  I  hope  he  will  real- 
ize the  Importance  of  it  and  particularly 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
made  available  by  the  people  of  Crescent 
City  an  extremely  desirable  location  for 
these  headquarters. 

I  think  that  this  fact  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  cut  the  eventual  cost.  The 
amount  of  money  we  are  talking  about  Is 
not  a  great  amount.  It  Is  merely  for  the 
planning  of  the  headquarters,  the  need 
for  which  will  Increase  every  year  as  the 
use  of  the  park  Increases. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  on  his 
interest  and  his  presentation  in  behalf 
of  administrative  headquarters  facilities 
for  the  Redwood  National  Park  and  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  It. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada.  I  join  him  in  expressing  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  the  Senator's 
proposal  and  assure  him  that,  so  far  as 
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I  am  concerned,  I  believe  the  Senate  side 
in  the  conference  will  be  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Senator's  proposal. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  both  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  and  will  rest  with 
great  faith  on  their  judgment  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible)  on  his  leadership  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  behalf  of  the  problems  that 
we  face  In  the  mining  industry,  more 
particularly  in  the  field  of  mining  and 
mineral  research.  There  has  been  some 
budgetary  action  here,  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  explained,  or  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  bill,  which  means,  certain- 
ly, a  far  better  future  for  much  of  the 
mining  research  which  affects  my  State 
of  Oregon.  Up  until  that  time,  I  had 
been  disturbed  by  reports  which  I  have 
read  calling  for  drastic  cuts  in  the  re- 
search budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
because  it  had  been  my  understanding 
that  both  Congress  and  the  mineral-ori- 
ented segments  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  long  followed  the  laudable 
philosophy  that  Government  not  do  re- 
search that  could  be  effectively  done  by 
industry.  However,  now  Interior  will  turn 
aside  from  spending  any  money  for  re- 
search or  development  studies  if  it  can  be 
anticipated  that  industry  will  do  the  re- 
search and  development.  The  criteria  of 
priority  will  change  from  the  needs  of 
the  entire  Nation  to  those  of  industries 
with  the  most  resources  to  expand  on 
following  up  ideas  for  their  benefit. 

This  will  result  in  a  radical  change  In 
the  position  from  which  Government  de- 
fines minerals  problems  and  leads  in 
solving  them.  We  will  no  longer  have  a 
responsive  organization  that  will  be, 
prominent  in  understanding  the  entire 
minerals  situation  of  the  country,  if  that 
trend  continues. 

Industry  and  foreign  governments  have 
long  recognized  the  excellent  products 
of  our  research.  In  my  own  State  of 
Oregon,  there  is  solid  evidence  of  the 
value  to  the  whole  country  of  govern- 
ment research  efforts  in  the  field  of  min- 
eral processing  and  utilization. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  expert  com- 
petence the  Bureau  of  Mines  developed 
through  a  well-planned  research  effort, 
the  atomic  submarines  needed  for  our 
defense  would  have  been  behind  sched- 
ule. Zirconium  was  the  key  for  the  re- 
actor construction.  It  was  necessary  to 
sheath  the  uraniimi  fuel  elements.  In- 
dustry could  not  guarantee  production 
so  the  Navy  called  on  the  Bureau  for 
help.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  had  started 
with  a  simple  project  to  find  a  use  for 
the  black  specks  in  our  beach  sands.  The 
work  ended  as  a  vital  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense.  After  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities were  built  and  operated,  the  Bu- 
reau turned  them  over  to  industry.  Now, 
the  area  near  Albany,  Oreg.,  is  a  center 
for  processing  zirconiimi,  hafnium,  timg- 
sten,  columblum  and  silicon.  It  is  also  the 
third  largest  titanium  producing  and 
processing  area  in  the  United  States.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  contribution  to  these 
developments  led  to  worldwide  recogni- 
tion of  Interior's  research  competence. 
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Many  other  similar  achievements  are  rec- 
ognized worldwide.  Is  it  not  a  shame 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  no 
longer  seems  to  recognize  its  own  worth 
and  abilities? 

The  Government  must  continue  to 
undertake  research  in  areas  of  national 
interest  where  industry  does  not  have 
the  incentive  or  resources  to  use  when 
there  is  no  profit  motive. 

I  would  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senator  who  has  given  very  good 
leadership  in  this  area  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on 
which  I  serve,  is  to  be  commended  for 
taking  the  action  necessary  to  make  cer- 
tain that  these  Bureau  activities  continue 
and  are  not  totally  abandoned.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  take  another  look  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  vital  role  it  plays. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  protect- 
ing and  furthering  the  public  interest  of 
everyone  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  easy,  In  these  days  of  growing  con- 
cern over  our  environment,  to  overlook 
the  extremely  important  role  that  the 
mineral  industry  plays  in  our  hves.  In 
recent  months,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
give  attention  to  our  energy  picture.  We 
are  all  aware  that  since  Congress  au- 
thorized the  mandatory  oil  Imiwrt  pro- 
gram about  11  years  ago,  as  I  recall, 
there  has  been  an  erosion  of  that  policy, 
as'spelled  out  by  Congress,  brought  about 
through  exceptions  and  exemptions, 
largely  made  during  the  two  immediate 
past  administrations. 
<  Nevertheless,  today  we  find  ourselves, 
a  very  sophisticated  coimtry,  dependent 
upon  oil  and  natural  gas  for  fully  75 
percent  of  all  of  the  energy  used  in  the 
United  States.  Even  more  important  is 
the  role  that  oil  and  natural  gas  play  in 
the  transportation  industry,  providing 
more  than  99  percent  of  all  of  the  motive 
power  that  propels  our  ships,  planes, 
trains,  cars,  and  trucks. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  and  I  think 
we  will  not  risk  the  possibility  that  we 
shall  ever  become  dependent  upon  any 
other  country  for  something  as  vital  to 
each  of  us  as  is  a  continued  abimdance 
of  energy.  I  know,  because  of  the  exemp- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  the  man- 
datory oil  import  program,  that  for  each 
4  barrels  of  oil  we  produce  in  this  coun- 
try, we  now  import  another  barrel.  What 
I  am  concerned  about  is  that  the  public 
might  imderstand  that  there  need  be  no 
energy  crisis  within  the  United  States,  if 
we  have  the  ability  and  the  wisdom  to 
look  down  the  road,  to  see  what  steps  we 
might  now  take  in  order  to  avert  a  situa- 
tion that  could  have  catastrophic  impli- 
cations for  us  in  the  future. 

We  have  tremendous  oil  resources  to 
be  developed,  if  we  will  but  provide  in- 
dustry with  the  necessary  Incentive  to 
conduct  the  increasingly  costly  operation 
that  is  required  to  discover  these  im- 
tapped  resources  and  develop  them. 
Given  this  encouragement,  following 
public  understanding  of  the  facts,  we  can 
be  certain  that  our  independence,  our 
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national  security,  will  never  be  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

Obviously,  many  people  are  concerned 
about  the  long-term  adequacy  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  It  is  to  this  point  particu- 
larly that  I  address  myself  now,  because 
what  we  must  do  is  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  important  sources  of  energy  avail- 
able in  the  United  States,  and  they  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  oil  and  natural  gas, 
coal,  tar  sands,  oil  shale,  and  uranlinn. 

But  I  speak  with  specific  reference  to 
coal.  Within  my  owm  State  of  Wyoming 
are  coal  resources  of  a  magnitude  suf- 
ficient to  supply  all  the  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  for  several  centuries  to 
come.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  forward- 
looking  policy  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  will  dedicate  itself 
to  the  expansion  of  technology  of  new 
uses  for  the  coal  resources  and  of  bring- 
ing about  the  conversion  of  this  latent 
energy  into  new  sources  that  man  may 
use. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  I  think  it  is 
tremendously  important  that  we  see  to  it 
that  the  U.S.  Government  not  only  con- 
tinues but  also  expands  research  in  this 
important  field. 

Wyoming,  surprising  to  some  people, 
has  coal  that  is  lower  in  sulfur  content 
than  is  most  of  the  oil  that  is  imported 
into  th^  United  States  from  the  Middle 
East.  Of  course,  not  too  much  oil  comes 
iTito  the  United  States  from  the  Middle 
East  at  present;  most  of  it,  as  Senators 
know,  comes  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Venezuela  is  a  very  important 
contributor  to  our  oil  imports.  But  the 
coals  of  Wyoming,  because  they  are  low- 
sulfur  coals,  now  provide,  by  using  con- 
ventional methods,  increasing  amoimts 
of  energy  for  a  power-himgry  United 
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But  that  is'' only  a  part  of  the  function 
that  coal  can  perform.  If  we  are  to  make 
full  use  of  all  of  the  miraculous  qualities 
that  this  unique  high-carbon  energy  has, 
we  shall  have  to  make  certain  that 
enough  money  is  plowed  into  research  to 
hasten  the  development  of  the  full  poten- 
tial of  this  fossil  fuel.  Thus,  we  can 
greatly  expand  the  contribution  that  coal 
can  make  to  better  living  and  to  greater 
national  security  for  ail  Americans. 

Because  of  that  conviction  on  my  part, 
I  compliment  both  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
their  efforts  in  seeing  that  we  shall  not 
default  in  this  most  important  under- 
taking because  of  a  lack  of  awareness  on 
the  part  of  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  that  recent  changes  in 
the  budget  have  been  made  so  as  to  as- 
sure the  continued  activity  that  charac- 
terizes these  research  efforts  throughout 
the  United  States  now,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time— which  I  hope  will  not 
be  far  off— when  we  will  find  even 
greater  amounts  of  money  put  Into  this 
very  worthwhile  program— because  it  is 
the  means  by  which  we  can  be  assured  of 
that  independence  of  action  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  which  comes  from  not 
having  to  depend  upon  any  other  coimtry 
for  our  energy  supplies. 

Mr  President,  the  appropriations 
measure  we  are  considering  contains 
funds  for  a  number  of  vital  programs 
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and  projects  in  America,  including  some 
in  Wyoming.  I  hope  this  measure  will 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  as  it  was 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Conmiuies.  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  special  consideration  they 
gave  to  programs  that  would  lielp  v\o- 
tect  oui-  natural  environment  and  en- 
hance recreational  opportunity  througii- 
out  the  country. 

The  committee  saw  fit  to  pro>icie 
funds  for  a  number  of  projects  involv- 
ing Wyoming  and  surrounding  otatcs 
which  hRd  been  pendmg  for  some  time — 
some  as  long  as  several  years.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  merits  of  some  of  these  projects. 

In  connection  with  funds  allocated  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affjirs,  I  want  to 
note  that  there  has  been  real  concern 
for  some  time  regarding  the  inadequacy 
of  funding  for  law  and  order  programs 
on  Indian  reservations.  In  April  of  this 
year.  I  met  with  representatives  of  tiie 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes  of  my 
State  to  discuss  this  problem  and  it  was 
pointed  out  by  tribal  representatives  that 
significant  increases  in  funds  for  law  and 
order  maintenance  would  be  needed  if 
the  program  was  to  be  effective.  Tlie 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  had 
lncl^i<ied  in  the  BIA  budget  an  increase 
in  funds  for  maintenance  of  law  and  or- 
der, $120,000  of  which  is  earmarked  for 
the  program  at  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion in  Wyoming.  I  know  this  money  will 
be  tremendously  helpful  in  carrying  for- 
ward programs  to  combat  alcoholism,  il- 
legal use  of  drugs,  and  the  crime  that  has 
been  a  blight  on  the  reservation's  record 
of  progress. 

The  committee  also  acted  to  provide 
funds  for  initial  construction  of  an  ac- 
cess highway  through  the  Big  Horn  Can- 
yon National  Recreation  Area  in  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana.  This  proposed  high- 
way has  been  on  the  drawing  board  for 
years,  and  its  completion  by  the  National 
Park  Service  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
master  plan  for  allowing  increased  ac- 
cess to  and  use  of  this  scenic  country  by 
our  citizens. 

In  1969,  and  again  In  February  of  this 
year,  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  to  urge  that  funds 
be  made  available  to  begin  construction 
of  this  45-mile  highway.  This  year,  I  ac- 
companied a  delegation  of  some  18  per- 
sons from  Wyoming  and  Montana,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  Crow  In- 
dian Tribe,  to  a  meeting  with  Interior 
Secretary  Walter  Hlckel  and  with  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
stress  the  importance  of  early  construc- 
tion on  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  Highway. 
This  delegation  to  Washington  pointed 
out  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  high- 
way was  rising  by  incredible  amounts 
every  year  as  a  result  of  the  effects  of 
inflation  on  wages  and  construction 
costs,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  long- 
er the  project  was  delayed,  the  more  it 
would  cost  the  taxpayers. 

They  noted  that  further  development 
of  recreational  facilities  in  the  area  de- 
pended on  the  completion  of  the  high- 
way, pointing  to  National  Park  Service 


plans  for  establiihment  of  campgrounds, 
marina.s,  trails,  and  other  facilities  that 
would  be  linked  by  ihe  proposed  high- 
way. 

And  they  noted  that  the  economic 
status  of  the  entire  area  and  the  Crow 
Indians,  whose  reservation  borders  tiie 
area  and  v*ho  va'l  be  managing  visitor 
facilities  and  cancessioner  operations  in 
the  northern  pjrt  of  the  area,  would  be 
greatly  enhanc  d  if  the  highway  were 
buiil,  becau.<e  tourists  would  have  access 
to  the  tribe's  faciUties. 

I  am  vei-y  ploa.sed  that  money  for  con- 
.struclion  of  the  flrc,t  segmenl  of  this 
highway  iias  been  included  in  the  com- 
mitlees  bill,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
committee  member.^  for  focu-sing  atten- 
tion on  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  also  took 
note  of  another  endeavor  which  could 
have  far-reaching  .significance  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  involvement  in  the 
problems  of  coal  mining  areas.  The  com- 
mittee endori  ed  the  commitment  of  $55,- 
000  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  toward 
the  total  cost  of  a  demonstration  project 
to  be  carried  out  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.. 
to  test  a  new  technique  for  backfilling 
abandoned,  underground  coal  mine  voids. 
The  Government  has  spent  considerable 
siuns  of  money  and  devoted  tremendous 
resources  to  the  problems  of  surface 
subsidence  in  urban  areas  located  above 
vast  mined-out  areas.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars in  damage  to  property  has  been 
caused  by  subsidence  in  eastern  areas, 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  and  this  problem 
in  recent  years  has  become  serious  in  the 
Rock  Springs  area. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  recognizes  the 
potential  of  a  proposed  technique  devel- 
oped by  the  Dowell  division  of  the  E)ow 
Chemical  Co.,  for  backfilling  mine  voids 
to  stop  subsidence  which  could  be  far 
cheaper  and  technically  sounder  than 
any  process  tried  to  date.  This  new  tech- 
nique will  be  demonstrated  in  a  subsided 
area  of  Rock  Springs  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  if  its  feasibility  Is  proved, 
it  is  possible  the  process  could  be  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  sub- 
sidence is  widespread  and  serious.  If 
backfilling  mine  voids  can  be  accom- 
plished, the  process  of  surface  renewal  in 
affected  urban  areas  by  local  government 
and  by  such  agencies  as  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  will 
be  greatly  aided. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  committee's  action  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $200,000  over  the  budget  request 
for  research  on  the  magnetohydrody- 
namlc  process  of  energy  generation. 

This  appropriation  of  a  total  of  $600.- 
000  for  contracted  MHD  research  au- 
thority not  only  will  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  use  for  coaj^  one  of  the 
natural  resources  this  Nation  possesses 
in  great  abimdance,  but  will  be  a  first 
step  in  providing  a  new  means  of  power 
generation  which  could  greatly  contrib- 
ute to  the  control  of  both  thermal  and 
air  pollution. 

The  item  in  this  budget  Is  the  first 
real  commitment  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  a  process  which  can  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Private 


industry  has  already  invested  in  MHD 
research  in  spite  of  the  great  sums  which 
will  be  required  before  the  technique  is 
commercially  feasible.  Now  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  expressed  its  interest  in 
MHD  research,  the  day  when  MHD  will 
be  making  a  contribution  toward  meet- 
ing ever-increasing  energy  needs  is 
nearer  at  hand. 

The  amoimt  appropriated  io  far  from 
what  is  required,  but  it  is  a  start,  and 
I  congratulate  the  administration  and 
the  committee  fir  this  action. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, I  have  participated  in  a  number  of 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  energy 
needs  of  the  United  States.  The  testi- 
mony at  those  hearings  should  cause 
every  member  of  the  Congress  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  ability  of  this  Nation 
to  continue  to  meet  the  skyrocketing 
energy  demand  of  its  citizens.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  note  the  decision  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  to  in- 
sure that  the  House  action  on  H.R.  17619 
will  not  reduce  the  petroleum  research 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  ^ 
energy  centers  below  the  level  requested 
by  the  President's  budget. 

The  Bureau's  Energy  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  provides 
much-needed  knowledge  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  vital  resource.  The  natural 
resources  of  the  West  are  required  to 
meet  our  needs,  and  the  energy  research 
centers  in  the  West  must  be  fimded  at 
a  level  which  will  insure  efficient  and 
responsible  development  of  thos?  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  one  more  item  in  tins-  bill  of 
importance  to  the  recreation  and  tourist 
industry.  Included  in  the  National  Park 
Service's  budget  allocation  is  the  sum 
of  $712,000  for  the  lengthening  and  ren- 
ovation of  the  rmiway  at  the  airport 
providing  access  to  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks. 

This  project,  like  others  funded  by  the 
committee,  has  been  on  the  drawing 
boards  for  many  years.  The  extension  of 
the  runway  wUl  enhance  the  safety  of 
the  airport  faciUty  at  Jackson  and  will 
allow  the  landing  of  smaller  jets  and 
propeller  aircraft.  It  will  also  allow  for 
increased  use  and,  hopefully,  new  flights. 

The  committee  has  done  a  conamend- 
able  Job  of  providing  for  the  continua- 
tion of  important  and  effective  programs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies,  and  has,  in  addition, 
exhibited  great  farsightedness  in  allocat- 
ing funds  for  new  projects  with  excep- 
tional merit.  I  commend  the  committee's 
members  on  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  wrote  on  June  29  to 
the  Honorable  Fred  J.  Russell,  Under 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
arising  some  questions  which  I  think  are 
relevant  and  timely  now,  as  we  contem- 
plate the  course  of  action  that  America 
will  take  in  trying  to  see  that  we  have 
no  energy  shortage  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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June  29,  1970. 
Hon.  Fred  J.  Russell, 

Under  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Woihinnt^in,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  Last  week,  published 
reports  announced  a  budget  slashing  pro- 
posal made  by  you  which  would  wipe  out 
the  Department's  coal  research  program  en- 
tirely within  the  next  year  and  would  slash 
other  mineral  research  programs. 

My  efforts  to  Investigate  these  reports 
through  the  conventional  Department  In- 
formation offices  have  met  with  the  response 
that  budget  memorandums  caJinot  be  made 
available. 

I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  my  interest, 
especially  since  one  of  the  four  energy  re- 
search centers  which  supposedly  would  be 
cloc-ed  luider  the  proposel  is  located  in  Lara- 
mie, Wyoming.  Because  of  the  published 
reports,  the  inability  to  obtain  Information 
from  the  Department,  and  a  report  of  your 
denial  that  coal  research  programs  would  be 
sharply  curtailed  or  phased  out,  I  would  ap- 
preciate a  response  from  you  personally  indi- 
cating Just  what  was  proposed  and  the  im- 
pact which  the  proposal  will  have. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  your  request  will 
affect  the  energy  re.search  center  in  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  and  any  other  research  funded  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  The  newsletter  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference  dated  June  25,  1970, 
stated  that  you  had  asked  the  various  In- 
terior offices  to  look  for  duplication  In  the 
field  of  coal  research  as  they  prepare  their 
budget  plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  and  that 
you  wanted  to  be  sure  the  government  is  not 
conducting  research  that  Is  being  duplicated 
by  Industry. 

If  your  request  will  affect  the  expenditure 
of  research  funds  In  Wyoming,  I  wish  to 
have  the  background  Information  on  which 
the  decision  was  made  that  the  Wyoming 
research  Is  being  duplicated  by  the  industry. 
Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  subject 
and  the  widely  differing  reports  which  are 
circulating,  an  immediate  response  will  be 
most  helpful. 

Sincerely, 

CuFPORD  P.  Hansen, 

U.S.  Senator. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <S.  3215)  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humauities  Act  of  19G5,  and  for  other 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  iH.R.  17619)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 


purposes,  with  an  am^ndiaent,  in  whiclr-^oses,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 


it    requested    the    concurrence    of    the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  thst  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
cS.J.  Ros.  88>  to  create  a  commission  to 
study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United 
States,  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
16739)  to  extend  for  a  period  of  10  years 
the  existing  authority  of  the  Adniinis- 
"trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain 
offices  in  the  Republic  of  the  Pliiiippines. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1284)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  to 
compel  tho  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


Appropriations     with 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Genate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that  on 
June  25, 1970  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  887.  An  act  to  further  extend  the  period 
of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians, Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  maximum  of 
$15,000  coverage  under  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance,  to  enlarge  the  classes  eligible 
for  such  Insurance,  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  of  life  insurance 
provided  for  servicemen  and  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2940.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Eagleton)  laid  beipre  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills;  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

H.R.  2047.  An  act'for  the  relief  of  Roseanne 
Jones;  and 

H.R.  5000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Irlzarry  Quido. 


RE- 


AMENDMENT     OF     RAILROAD 
TIREMENT  ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr,  President  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  Presiding 
Officer,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.  15733. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representative^ 
armoimcirig  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15733)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary 15-percent  increase  in  annuities, 
to  change  for  a  temporary  period  the 
method  of  computing  interest  on  in- 
vestments of  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
coimts,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  appointed  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and 
Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


Committee     on 
amendnients. 

I.VDWN     HEALTH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
health  of  American  Indiaiis  has  shown 
a  marked  improvement  since  the  Indian 
Health  Service  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  1955.  Within  HEW  the  Health 
Service  has  undertaken  positive  pro- 
grams which  are  slowly  cutting  at  the 
tragically  high  Indian  health  statistics. 

For  e:iample,  infant  death  rates  have 
declined  48  percent  since  1955;  tubercu- 
losis rates  are  down  70  percent;  and 
death  rates  from  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia are  down  40  percent. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Dr. 
Emer>-  Johnson,  the  most  able  Director 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  estimates 
that  Indian  health  is  still  20  to  25  years 
behind  that  of  the  general  population. 

The  Indian  health  amendment  which 
we  propose  here  today  tries  to  decrease 
that  lag  in  Indian  health.  The  amend- 
ment would  add  $9.7  million  to  tlie  com- 
mittee's recommendation  of  $115.6  mil- 
lion for  the  Indian  Health  Service  ap- 
propriation. There  are  a  number  of  im- 
portant items  in  this  appropriation.  The 
$500,000  additionsd  moneys  for  the  treat- 
ment of  otitis  media— the  tragic  infec- 
tious ear  disease  which  has  replaced 
tuberculosis  as  the  r.-»ajor  health  prob- 
lem among  Indians  in  all  areas — is  a  ne- 
cessity if  this  problem  is  to  be  conquered. 
•  In  Alaska  I  saw  the  tragic  results  of  this 
disease  on  children.  They  suffer  such  a 
severe  hearing  loss  that  they  become 
physically  incapacitated  and  socially, 
vocationally,  and  educationally  retarded. 
The  need  for  funds  for  sanitation  facili- 
ties, hospital  positions,  and  drugs  and 
supplies  are  equally  crucial.  The  mental 
health  program  needs  an  additional  $500 
million.  One  program  I  want  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  today,  though,  is  the 
urban  Indian  health  pilot  program. 

URBAN     INDLAN     HEALTH     PHXIT     PROGRAM 

The  urban  Indian  health  pilot  pro- 
gram tries  to  develop  some  coordination 
in  the  delivery  of  health  services  to  urban 
Indians.  It  would  provide  the  Indian 
Health  Service  with  $2  miUion  for  enlist- 
ing local  Indian  groups  in  developing 
comprehensive  Indian  health  programs 
for  urban  Indians. 

Indians  are  becoming  increasingly 
large  segments  of  the  population  of  a 
number  of  cities — Including  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Dallas,  and  Minneapolis.  Min- 
neapolis has  one  of  the  largest  mban 
Indian  groups — between  10,000  and  15.- 
000  Indians. 

This  group  of  Indians  has  been  one  of 
the  most  neglected  of  the  minority  groups 
In  our  society.  They  are  ineligible  for  the 
health  benefits  accrued  by  reservation 
Indians,  and  they  are  often  forgotten  by 
health  officials  in  large  cities. 

In  some  cities,  residency  requirements 
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keep  the  mobile  Indian  from  receiving 
the  health  care  other  citizens  receive.  In 
Minneapolis,  for  example,  Hermepin 
County  General  Hospital  limits  care— 
except  in  emergencies — to  those  who 
have  established  legal  residence  in  the 
county.  Since  many  Indians  spend  part 
of  the  year  on  reservations  in  northern 
Minnesota  and  part  of  the  year  in  the 
city — often  looking  in  vain  for  employ- 
ment in  an  alien  environment — they  do 
not  qualify. 

Urban  Indians  become  a  victim  of  the 
lonely  city.  They  are  not  aware  of  the 
health  services  that  exist  for  them,  and 
they  fear  the  white  man's  bureaucracy. 

Yet  the  need  for  help  remains  high. 
There  are  few  complete  studies  on  the 
health  needs  of  urban  Indians,  but  one 
of  the  best  I  have  encountered  was  done 
in  1968  by  the  Minneapolis  League  of 
Women  Voters.  I  would  like  to  submit 
that  study  for  the  Record. 

The  report  points  out  dramaticaUy 
that: 

First.  Indians  are  not  aware  of  pro- 
grams existing  for  them. 

Second.  They  are  not  motivated  to  use 
those  services. 

Third.  Medical  personnel  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  Indian  culture  and  values. 

The  Minneapolis  situation  is  not  atyp- 
ical. The  need  for  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated Indian  health  plan  is  just  as 
great  in  numerous  other  cities. 

Pilot  programs  in  urban  centers  would 
be  a  tremendous  help  to  urban  Indians 
and  would  be  a  big  step  forward  in  solv- 
ing urban  Indian  health  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  increasing  Indian  health 
appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  my  testimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  this  matter  and 
a  recent  study  by  the  Minneapolis 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  Walteb  P.  Mondale 
During  the  course  of  Its  existence  the  Sen- 
ate Indian  Education  Subcommittee  heard 
considerable  testimony  on  the  serious  emo- 
tional problems  suffered  by  the  American 
Indian  today.  The  high  Incidence  of  suicides 
and  alcoholism  Is  tragic  evidence  of  thA  seri- 
ousness of  these  problems.  The  suicide  Tate 
among  Indian  teenagers  between  15  and  19 
years  of  age  Is  three  times  the  national 
average.  In  some  areas  the  figure  Is  10  times. 
In  the  small  northern  Minnesota  community 
of  Ponsford.  there  were  two  teenage  suicides 
and  seven  attempted  suicides  In  a  10-month 
period  last  year. 

Data  on  excessive  alcohol  usage  Is  just  as 
serious.  We  have  had  a  report  from  at  least 
one  tribe  that  almost  every  male  member 
between  18  and  30  has  a  serious  drinking 
problem.  The  Subcommittee  found  that  the 
vast  majority  of  arrests,  fines  and  prison 
sentences  in  the  Indian  population  are  al- 
cohol-related. 

I  had  the  opportunity  In  October  of  1968 
to  chair  an  Indian  Education  Subcommittee 
hearing  at  which  some  of  our  nation's  lead- 
ing mental  health  authorities,  including  Dr. 
Karl  Mennlnger,  testified  in  regard  to  the 
reasons  behind  the  high  statistics  I  have 
mentioned. 
Dr.  Mennlnger  made  a  point  at  that  hear- 


ing ^hlch  I  believe  bears  repeating.  He 
agreed  that  suicides  were  dreadfully  tragic 
incidents.  But  suicides,  he  said,  were  only 
an  alarm  signal— "A  call  for  help  for  the 
whole  tribe."  As  he  stated  it  In  his  testi- 
mony that  day : 

••I  think  what  disturbs  us  most  is  the 
recognition  that  the  suicides  are  an  ex- 
pression of  great  misery  and  great  disorga- 
nization of  spirit  and  of  life  which  comes 
to  our  public  attention  here  and  there  via 
the  suicides.  But  where  one  commits  sui- 
cide, scores  are  in  despair  or  their  talents 
are  being  wasted,  their  lives  are  oppressed. 
.  .  Suicides  are  the  dramatic  aspect  of  It. 
The  chronic,  slow  death  of  a  peoples  spirit 
Is  worse." 

Dr.  Mennlnger's  recognition  of  the  reasons 
for  the  suicides,  the  alcoholism,  the  school 
dropjius.  have  been  documented  in  numer- 
ous studies.  Working  on  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Reservation.  Dr.  John  Bryde  found  marked 
differences  In  the  results  of  psychological 
testing  of  eighth  grade  Indian  and  non-In- 
dian students.  On  26  of  28  variables  studied, 
Indian  students  showed  greaier  personality 
disruption  than  did  the  non-Indian  control 
group.  The  Indian  students  revealed  strong 
feelings  of  rejection,  depression  and  anxiety. 
They  showed  strong  withdrawal  tendencies, 
as  well  as  tendencies  for  social,  self  and  emo- 
tional isolation.  Dr.  Bryde  mentioned  as  espe- 
cially significant  the  widespread  feelings  of 
powerlessness   and  discouragement. 

I  visited  the  Navajo  Reservation  last  year 
and  saw  for  myself  some  of  the  conditions 
which  bring  on  these  problems. 

I  visited  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  board- 
ing schools,  for  example,  where  students  as 
young  as  five  vears  of  age  live  in  lonely,  de- 
pressing, impersonal  dormitories,  separated 
from  their  parents.  I  was  told  there  is  usu- 
ally one  staff  member  caring  for  over  60 
children,  and  that  at  times  the  ratio  rises 
to  one  staff  person  for  120  children.  What 
can  you  expect  of  such  a  system  than  to  pro- 
duce feelings  of  isolation,  loneliness,  depres- 
sion, identltv.  diffusion  and  self-doubt? 

Just  last  week  several  Indians  from  Ramah, 
New  Mexico,  stopped  by  my  oilice.  They  want 
their  own  community  school  because  they 
don't  like  seeing  what  is  happening  to  their 
children  when  they  are  sent  away  to  board- 
ing school.  One  mother  told  me  her  son 
pleads  with  her  to  visit  him  on  weekends, 
but  that  the  distance  and  cost  of  staying 
at  a  motel  make  It  prohibitive  for  the  fam- 
ily to  maintain  weekly  visits.  You  can  guess 
how  a  child  will  perform  in  school  when  he 
wants  to  see  his  parents  but  Is  denied  the  op- 
portunity, and  must  instead  settle  for  cus- 
todial care. 

Dr  Daniel  J.  O'Connell.  a  Harvard  psychia- 
trist who  has  served  as  Executive  Secretcry 
c  f  the  National  Committee  on  Indian  Health 
of  the  .Association  of  American  Indian  Af- 
fiirs  told  the  Subcommittee  that  when  a 
ch'ld  is  taken  out  of  a  family  in  which  the 
parents  have  a  drinking  problem,  both  the 
child  and  the  parents  suffer.  According  to 
Dr.  O'Connell: 

■  We  have  then  taken  a  family  on  the  verge 
of  disintegration  and  pushed  It  over  the 
brink.  The  removal  of  the  children  removes 
the  motivation  to  overcome  the  problem. 
The  impact  of  the  loss  of  the  children  only 
aggravates  the  emotional  problems  of  which 
the  excess  drinking  was  symptomatic,  and  we 
may  well  have  set  Into  motion  a  downward 
spiral  from  which  this  family  may  not 
recover. 

One  of  the  bright  spote  In  thU  field  of  bo 
much  gloom  and  despair  Is  the  work  of  the 
mental  health  staff  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  When  I  visited  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion I  was  accompanied  by  several  mental 
health  workers,  and  I  saw  how  they  worked 
with  teachers,  dormitory  workers  and  chil- 
dren. I  was  told  they  have  conducted  child 
care  training  programs  for  the  staffs  of  more 


than  20  boardmg  schools,  and  that  their 
work  has  resulted  in  an  Increased  sensitivity 
of  the  staff  to  the  needs  of  the  children. 
Many  children  who  had  been  thought  to  be 
mentally  retarded,  for  example,  or  who  were 
on  the  verge  of  being  dropped  from  school 
because  of  behavior  are  now  succeeding  aca- 
demically. 

Two  key  elements  to  any  successful  mental 
health  program  are  a  continuing  effort  to  ua- 
derstand  Indian  life.  Ideas  and  culture,  and 
the  participation  of  Indian  people  In  the 
programs.  I  am  h.ippy  to  report  I  have  seen 
these  elements  at  work  In  the  Indian  Health 
Service's  program. 

I  have  met  Navajo  mental  health  workers 
who  have  been  trained  to  work  with  Navajo 
psychiatric  patients  and  their  famlUes,  as 
well  as  to  help  non-Indians  work  more  ef- 
fectively with  Navajo  children  and  adults. 
In  the  pa^^.  Indians  In  need  of  psychiatric 
care  were  referred  to  psychiatrists  who 
didn't  know  a  hogan  from  a  hayseed.  The 
psychiatrists  were  located  In  off-reservation 
hospitals,  they  didn't  speak  Navajo  or  un- 
derstand Navajo  customs  and  were  gene^^Uy 
frustrated  in  their  attmepts  to  deal  with 
the  Indian's  problems.  The  Indians  were 
equally  confused.  But  now  fellow  Navajos 
are  working  with  Navajo  patients  In  state 
mental  hospitals.  They  can  communicate 
with  the  patient  and  his  family.  As  a  result 
they  have  made  It  possible  for  patients  who 
have  spent  years  in  the  Institutions  to  return 
home  and  live  more  Independent  lives. 

This  help  Is  the  only  resource  In  dealing 
with  the  mental  health  needs  of  Indians  on 
the  reservation.  Yet  there  are  so  few  mental 
health  personnel,  they  can  barely  make  s 
dent  In  the  problem.  On  the  entire  Navajo 
reservation — an  area  the  size  of  the  state 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  home  of  some 
115.000  Indian  people— there  are  only  THREE 
mental  health  workers.  Dejplte  conditions 
Just  as  serious  In  other  areas  of  the  country. 
Including  reservations  In  my  own  state  of 
Minnesota,  there  are  no  such  positions  on 
anv  other  reservation. 

Starting  from  scratch  five  years  ago,  th#i 
Indian  mental  health  program  has  shown 
tremendous  progress.  Dr.  Emery  Johnson,  the 
Director  of  Indian  Health,  reported  to  your 
Committee  earlier  this  month  that  since 
1968  the  number  of  mental  hospital  days  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation  has  been  reduced  20 
per  cent — this  despite  the  fact  many  more 
patients  are  being  treated.  The  Fort  Hall. 
Idaho.  Reservation,  which  was  the  scene  of 
an  epidemic  of  suicides  two  years  ago.  went 
18  months  without  a  suicide  after  the  mental 
health  people  Joined  the  Fort  Hall  Tribal 
Council  In  establishing  a  halfway  house. 

But  It  has  taken  those  five  years  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  help  needed  and  how  to  give 
It.  What  Is  done  Is  important,  but  how  It  Is 
done  IS  more  Important.  Judging  from  the 
mental  health  personnel  I  have  met,  I  believe 
they  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  They 
are  sensitized  to  Indian  culture  and  tradi- 
tions, and  I  think  they  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  with  the  "kinds  of  services  they  now 
know  how  to  design.  These  people  are  highly 
trained  and  competent  people,  and  I  fear 
that  If  they  are  not  given  the  resources  which 
they  feel  are  essential  to  accomplish  their 
task,  they  will  leave  the  service  for  Jobs  v. here 
they  believe  they  can  be  more  effective.  If 
that  should  happen  they  would  not  be  re- 
placeable. This  is  a  new  field,  and  experience 
In  It  is  rare.  If  they  are  lost,  the  program 
will  have  to  start  all  over. 

Recently  I  asked  the  Indian  Health  .Service 
to  tell  me  their  plans  for  increasing  the  scope 
of  the  mental  health  program.  They  informed 
me  that  an  Increase  of  $165,000  was  appro- 
priated last  year,  but  that  It  was  lost  to  them 
due  to  administrative  action.  I  understand 
that  this  year  the  proposed  budget  Includes 
an  Increase  of  8218.000  for  the  overall  pro- 
gram and  an  appropriation  of  $187,000  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  psychiatric  ward  In  the 
Gallup  Hospital. 

I  have  no  question  about  the  Gallup  Hospi- 
tal request.  The  need  for  psychiatric  care  as 
close  to  the  reservation  as  possible,  where 
Navajo  people  can  assist  In  Identifying 
patients  and  seeing  that  those  patients  get 
early  treatment,  is  evident. 

But.  I  believe  that.  In  light  of  the  Job 
which  remains  to  be  done,  an  Increase  of  only 
$218,000  over  last  year's  budget,  hardly  al- 
lows any  significant  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rent program.  Dr.  Johnson  testified  that  an 
Increase  of  $218,000  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional 20  positions.  Those  20  positions  would 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem, but  they  still  wouldn't  bring  about  the 
significant  gains  needed  to  really  get  at  this 
problem. 

Dr.  Johnson  testified  that  In  order  to  "make 
real  Inroads."  an  additional  million  dollars 
over  the  present  budget  request  would  be 
needed.  I  have  seen  the  lonely  depressed 
children  of  the  boarding  schools.  I  have 
talked  to  the  teachers  and  friends  of  teen- 
agers who  have  committed  suicide  because 
they  are  convinced  an  Indian  has  nothing  to 
live  for.  I  have  seen  what  happens  to  a  man's 
life  when  he  feels  alcohol  Is  his  only  means 
of  maintaining  sanity. 

I  personally  believe  Dr.  Johnson's  million- 
dollar  figure  Is  too  modest.  It  may  be  that 
under  existing  limitations,  such  as  the 
specially  qualified  personnel  needed  In  this 
area,  no  amount  of  money  will  purchase  both 
the  medical  qualifications  and  cultural  sen- 
sitivity required  In  this  most  delicate  situa- 
tion. But  I  think  It  Is  lmp>eratlve  that  those 
who  have  been  working  In  Indian  mental 
health  continue  to  do  so.  and  that  the 
Indian  Health  Service  continue  to  employ 
Indian  personnel  to  assist  the  mental  health 
specialists  In  facilitating  communication  and 
understanding  between  Indians  suffering 
from  poor  mental  health  and  those  health 
specialists  who  can  help  them. 

In  his  remarks  several  weeks  ago,  Dr.  John- 
son Indicated  that  was  how  additional  funds 
would  be  used.  I  don't  think  we  can.  with 
good  conscience,  do  less  than  provide  an 
Increase  of  one  million  dollars.  I  urge  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  adopt  this  change.  In  the  long 
run  it  will  save  dollars  which  would  otherwise 
be  needed  for  life-long  Institutional  care.  In 
the  short  run  it  will  save  lives. 


Health 
(FVom  "Indians  In  Mlixneapolls,"  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Minneap>olls, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota's  Training  Center  for  Commu- 
nity Programs,  April  1968) 

"They  have  been  given  the  runaround  so 
much  they  feel  they're  being  given  another 
runaround;  they  dont  bother  to  listen  to 
the  reasons.  As  a  result,  they  often  end  up 
not  going  because  they  figure  nothing  will  be 
done  there  either," 

Much  needs  to  be  done  in  health  education 
and  preventive  medicine  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Minneapolis  Indians,  health  officials  say. 
Although  care  at  Hennepin  County  General 
Hospital  is  limited  except  In  emergencies  to 
those  who  have  established  legral  residence 
here,  a  rather  large  number  of  other  health 
services  exists  to  provide  care  which  is  not 
tied  to  length  of  residence  Indians  are  not 
always  motivated  to  use  them,  however.  Even 
when  health  agencies  reach  out  into  Indian 
neighborhoods,  as  the  Minneapolis  Health 
Department  did  last  summer  with  a  cancer 
detection  clinic,  the  result  can  be  disap- 
pointing. Although  10,000  flyers  were  printed 
and  distributed  through  the  neighborhoods, 
only  14  Indian  women  showed  up.  "You  have 
to  start  somewhere,"  the  health  educator 
commented.  The  department  plans  another 
clinic  soon. 

Generally,  headway  Is  being  made  In  meet- 
ing the  health  problems  of  Indians  accord- 
ing to  the  dlretcor  of  the  Minneapolis  Health 


Department.  In  the  area  ol  personal  health 
care,  the  department  Includes  clinics  for 
family  planning  services,  maternity  and  in- 
fant care,  immunization  clinics,  child  health 
clinics,  a  cervical  cancer  detection  project, 
visiting  nurse  service  and  communicable  dis- 
ease control.  For  these  services  there  Is  no 
charge  or.  In  some  cases,  only  a  nominal 
fee  If  the  family  can  pay.  To  qualify  for 
most  of  these  personal  health  services,  per- 
sons must  be  of  a  required  low  Income  level 
or  live  in  a  poverty  target  area.  The  depart- 
ment reaches  about  50,000  Individuals  (atwut 
30 To  of  those  in  the  target  areas)  through  Its 
programs. 

A  program  of  Comprehensive  Health  Care 
for  Children  and  Youth  under  18  years  of 
age,  financed  by  the  federal  government,  was 
launched  by  the  health  department  two  years 
ago.  Health  screening,  diagnostic  and  pre- 
ventive services  are  given  through  Project 
Head  Start  clinics,  child  health  clinics,  nurs- 
ery schools  and  through  referrals  from  school 
health  programs.  Needed  medical  and  dental 
treatment  (including  care  at  General  Hospi- 
tal) is  financed  by  the  project.  In  the  past, 
no  treatment  could  be  given  unless  the  fam- 
ily had  financial  resources  or  was  eligible  for 
public  assistance  programs.  In  target  area 
schools  the  project  offers  these  services  to 
children  entering  kindergarten  who  do  not 
have  a  family  doctor  or  dentist.  The  project 
is  publicized  through  these  schools,  housing 
developments  and  social  agencies  Including 
the  Citizens  Community  Centers. 

A  sub-project  of  this  program  was  opened 
in  February,  1967,  to  offer  complete  health 
care  for  children  up  to  18  years  of  age  in 
the  Greeley,  Adams  and  Seward  elementary 
school  districts.  The  project,  the  Community 
University  Health  Center,  Is  federally  fi- 
nanced and  staffed  by  University  of  Min- 
nesota personnel.  Its  purposes  are  to  offer 
the  best  In  medical  service  to  children  In 
the  Franklin  Avenue  area  and  to  furnish  a 
model  health  center  as  a  teaching  tool  for  the 
University's  medical  personnel.  Eighty-eight 
(19 To)  of  the  442  low-income  persons  regis- 
tered by  last  December  were  Indian.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  In  the  community  being  served 
3.000  out  of  7.000  children  are  eligible  for 
service.  Although  the  center  treats  only  chil- 
dren, it  is  "family  oriented,"  and  the  staff 
members  say  they  hope  to  raise  health  stand- 
ards In  the  area  through  community  in- 
volvement. A  child  registered  In  the  clinic 
starts  with  a  total  of  four  hours  of  diag- 
nostic examinations.  Every  aspect  of  health 
is  considered  by  pediatricians,  dentists,  an 
audlologlst  and  psychiatrists  on  the  cen- 
ter's staff. 

The  center  employs  a  health  educator  and 
11  public  health  nurses  (who  are  assigned 
by  the  health  department)  to  reach  Into  the 
community.  An  advisory  committee  of  area 
residents  meets  monthly.  Eventually,  the 
program  is  to  be  Integrated  Into  the  Model 
Neighborhood  program. 

"Our  contacts  with  Indians  aren't  as  satis- 
fying as  with  other  people  because  they  are 
hard  to  reach.  They  have  to  learn  to  trust 
us  before  we  can  reach  them,  and  we  have  to 
show  them  they  can  trust  us." 

In  order  to  reach  Indians  for  these  and 
other  programs,  the  health  department  con- 
tacts social  workers  who  see  many  Indians: 
they  can  spread  the  word  if  there  Is  a  mo- 
bile cancer  detection  unit  In  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  Instance.  Health  educators  work 
as  a  liaison  between  the  Public  Health  Cen- 
ter and  community  agencies.  They  have 
worked  through  the  Upper  Midwest  Ameri- 
can Indian  Center  in  locating  Indian  pa- 
tients who  need  medical  follow-up  care  and 
have  devised  an  In-service  education  pro- 
gram for  that  center's  neighborhood  aides. 
The  staff  at  the  health  department  has  had 
Indians  in  a  leadership  position  In  the  com- 
munity speak  at  staff  meetings  about  In- 
dians' cultural  background  and  ways  of 
working  with  them.  The  Minneapolis  Health 


Department  director  says  his  staff  is  highly 
motivated  in  dealing  with  Indians. 

The  director  of  the  health  department's 
maternal  and  child  health  division  says  that 
It  is  easier  to  reach  the  estimated  one-third 
of  Minneapolis'  Indian  citizens  who  live  In 
the  north  side,  and  seem  to  her  to  be  more 
established  and  less  mobile  than  the  two- 
thirds  who  live  in  the  south  side. 

An  Informal  sight  count  of  Indians  using 
some  of  the  city  health  department  pro- 
graims  during  1967  yielded  these  figures:  in 
the  child  health  clinics,  2Tc  were  Indian;  re- 
ceiving family  planning  services,  9%  were 
Indian;  in  the  maternity  clinics,  11%  were 
Indian. 

"(They  don't  come  to  us  for  health  educa- 
tion.) We  go  to  them.  We  feel  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  make  the  first  step.  Giving 
them  literature  is  the  likely  first  step.  Infor- 
mation to  them  requires  constant  re-enforce- 
ment but  we're  prepared  to  do  it  .  .  ." 

In  1965,  190  Indian  live  births  were  re- 
corded in  Minneapolis.  2.1'';  of  the  city  total. 
This  figure.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
Indian  women  prefer  to  return  to  home  res- 
en'atlons  to  give  birth,  demonstrates  that  the 
Indian  population  is  by  no  means  dying  out 
(in  fact,  the  Indian  birth  rate  in  the  state 
has  been  nearly  double  that  of  tlie  general 
population).  Premature  live  births  were 
slightly  above  average. 

•  The  Indian  infant  death  rate  in  Minneap- 
olis In  1965  was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
general  population;  however,  because  the 
figure  was  low  (only  two  deaths),  a  more 
reliable  clue  might  be  that  statewide  the 
Indian  infant  death  rate  was  one  and  one- 
half  times  higher  than  the  general  popula- 
tion In  1963. 

The  Incidence  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
disease  Is  quite  high.  The  rate  of  new  active 
tuberculosis  cases  in  1967  was  76.8  for  non- 
white  males  per  100,000  population  and  77.1 
for  non- white  females  (compared  to  19.7  for 
white  males  and  7.6  for  white  females). 

The  syphilis  rate,  a  three-year  average,  is 
10.7  per  100.000  population  among  white  per- 
sons, 152.7  among  Negroes  and  140.0  among 
"other  non-whites"  (mainly  Indians).  The 
gonorrhea  three-year  average  rate  Is  139.1 
for  white  persons,  1.501.9  for  Negroes  and 
1.417.7  for  "other  non-whites." 

"Many  young  Indian  girls  we  have  con- 
tacted knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
gonorrhea  or  syphilis,"  the  director  of  the 
communicable  disease  control  division  of  the 
health  department  said.  He  emphasized  that 
more  health  education  regarding  communi- 
cable diseases  is  strongly  needed.  He  said 
many  of  the  Indians-  health  problems  are 
related  to  poor  housing.  Inadequate  nutri- 
tion and  unemployment,  an  opinion  echoed 
by  many  other  observers. 

"Their  biggest  problem  is  that  of  being 
Indian:  they  seem  to  feel  someichat  inade- 
quate, inferior  to  others.  (Thev  i:ave  a) 
problem  translating  the  cultural  values  to 
the  white  culture,  a  conflict  in  their  minds." 

Hennepin  County  General  Hospital  Is  the 
principal  provider  of  care  f»r  poor  and  medi- 
cally Indigent  pyersons.  To  help  coordinate 
that  care,  three  health  department  staff 
members  are  assigned  to  General  to  assist 
patients  who  are  referred  there  by  the  depart- 
ment's Children  and  Youth  I»rcject. 

In  1966,  12,047  persons  were  admitted  for 
In-hospltal  care  and  83.650  visits  were  made 
to  out-patient  clinics.  Approximately  lOTe 
of  these  patients  were  American  Indians.  Ac- 
cording to  staff  estimates,  tise  of  the  hospital 
by  Indians  ranges  from  7'"^  In  out-patient 
(Including  10 Tr  each  for  ear.  eye.  nose  and 
throat  and  medicine.  2''.  each  In  tumor  and 
dentistry  and  15'".^  to  20^;  In  obstetrics)  to 
3^f  In  admissions  and  emergency  and  2"".  In 
the  mental  health  clinic. 

The  chief  psychiatrist  in  the  mental  health 
clinic  said  he  usually  sees  Indians  only  when 
they  are  ordered  by  the  courts  to  come  for 
a    mental    health    evaluation    and    that    he 
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dldnt  understand  why  so  few  Indians  use 
the  clmic.  He  said  he  thought  liidians  suf- 
fer the  same  types  of  stress  as  other  racial 
group>8.  - 

"If  we  couJd  forget  about  where  they  come 
from  and  gU-e  them  care.  It  would  be  better." 
Because  Hennepin  County  General  Hoe- 
pltal  Is  tax-supported  (52'»  of  Its  funds 
comes  from  taxes),  It  Is  Intended  for  "resi- 
dents" of  the  cotuity.  A  "resident"  Is  de- 
fined as  a  person  who  has  lived  In  the  county 
for  at  least  one  year  without  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance.  He  Is  supposed  to  provide  proof 
of  residence  through  rent  receipts  or  em- 
plover  st^«»tements  although  staff  members 
sav'thcv  usually  take  the  paUenfs  word  for 
It.  Pollc'v  dictates  that  only  such  "residents  ' 
can  be  accepted  for  out-patient  care  except 
In  an  emergency  situation.  In  an  emergency 
situation  (defined  as  "a  condition  that  has 
become  acute  within  24  hours"),  residence 
requirements  are  waived  and  the  patient 
receives  the  high  quality  care  for  which  Gen- 
era! Hospital  Is  widely  respected 

Usuallv.  unless  an  emergency  exists,  a 
"non-resident"  Indian  will  be  asked  to  re- 
turn to  his  home  county  for  medical  aid. 
The  feeling  among  many  of  the  General 
Hospital  staff  Interrtewed  was  that  the  resi- 
dency law  should  be  repealed. 

For  all  citizens,  however,  the  county  of 
legal  residence  Is  supposed  to  reimburse  the 
hoppltal  until  new  residence  Is  established. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  putting  "teeth" 
Into  reciprocal  agreements  between  counties 
might  facilitate  the  relmbureement  process. 
Trying  toxobtain  reimbursement  Is  often  a 
long  and  frustrating  experience.  Involving 
piles  of  paperwork,  long  distance  calls  and 
hospital  personnel  time.  Frequently,  the  hos- 
pital cannot  locate  the  patient  after  he  has 
been  discharged.  In  order  to  nbtaln  Infor- 
mation and  required  signatures  on  forms. 
Moreover,  reimbursement  requests  to  other 
countiee  are  frequently  refused  for  various 
reasons. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
about  what,  if  an\-thlng.  the  Indian  Health 
Center  and  hospitals  administered  in  res- 
ervation areas  by  US.  Pi'.bUc  Health  Service. 
Division  of  Indian  He.ilth,  will  do  for  Henne- 
pin county's  non-"resldent"  Indians.  A  re- 
cent letter' from  the  Indian  Health  Field  Of- 
fice In  Bemldjl  stated  Its  policy  as  follows: 
"If  an  Indian  leaves  the  reservation  where 
he  has  been  getting  medical  care  and  goes 
to  a  non-reservation  area  (BtlnneapoUs,  for 
Instance)  and  needs  medical  caxe.  but.  be- 
cause he  has  not  acquired  settlement,  Is  not 
entitled  to  it,  then  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  will  pay  his  medical  bills  for  one  year 
follo'sv-lng  his  arrival  at  the  non-reservation 
area.  This  is  to  make  sure  that  he  wlU  have 
care  if  needed  until  he  h.is  acquired  set- 
tlement. Once  he  has  acqvUrec:  settlement, 
he  Is  tl.en  eligible  for  medical  care  under 
tae  county  program  Just  as  any  other  person 
livtug  in  the  county,  and  he  is  expected  to 
lake  advantage  of  tlils  program. 

•  If  an  Indian  family  moves  from  the  re^r- 
vatlon  and  the  children  are  eligible  for  care 
under  the  Medical  Assistance  program,  then 
the  Division  of  Indian  Health  expects  the 
family  to  apply  for  tha'  program  for  the  chil- 
dren. There  Is  no  residency  requirement  at- 
tached to  this  program.  Therefore,  there 
would  not  be  any  ye.ir's  wait  to  make  the 
children  eligible.  The  Division  of  Indian 
Health  then  uses  the  Medical  Assistance 
eligibility  criteria  for  the  parents  so  that  the 
family  will  not  be  fragmented  into  two  ellcl- 
blllty  categories.  Therefore,  during  the  first 
year  away  from  the  reservation.  If  the  chil- 
dren are  eligible  for  the  Medical  Asfi~,tance 
program,  the  parents  are  eligible  for  care  un- 
der the  Division  of  Indian  Health  profrram 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  cii.^continues  medical  care  to  the  In- 
dian adulti.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  Indian 
must  start  using  tlie  medical  care  facilities 


available  to  all  people  alike.  The  procedure 
should  be  routine  and  paperwork  not  more 
complicated  than  for  the  non-Indian." 

II  the  residence  requirement  is  a  deterent 
to  the  Indian  seeking  medical  aid,  so  is  the 
extensive  paper  work  and  long  wait.  The 
paper  work  may  be  a  necessary  procedure  In  a 
large  metropoUt.tn  hospital  but  observers  felt 
there  was  a  lack  of  clerical  aid  to  help  fill 
out  forms  and  eliminate  "red  tape." 

Employees  who  were  interviewed  said  It 
was  hard  to  help  Indians  becau.'^e  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  them  to  return  for  medical 
follow-up  treatment.  "The  Indian  stops  com- 
ing when  the  pain  goes  away,"  said  one  em- 
ployee. M.iny  are  so  mobile  the  hospital  has 
uoiible  keeping  track  of  their  whereabouts. 
One  employee  in  the  admissions  office  said 
the  Indians  he  saw  had  no  concept  of  time 
and  would  arrive  for  a  9  o'clock  appointment 
at  1  o'clock. 

Interns,  resident  physicians  and  other  staff 
members  are  given  no  special  training  In 
dealing  with  different  ethnic  groups.  They 
seem  to  see  their  main  purpose  as  healing 
sick  persons,  no  matter  who  they  are. 

"Residency  is  the  last  of  the  old,  archaic 
laics.  We  get  tkese  Tcsidcncy-problem  persons 
in  our  (clinic)  program.  A  private  agency  like 
o.trs  can  take  them  under  its  own  rules. 
Residency  is  not  a  requirement  here." 

Several  other  Minneapolis  hospitals  have 
facilities  for  treating  the  medically  indigent. 
Here  families,  "resident"  or  not,  can  get  com- 
plete medical  care,  if  they  meet  the  low-In- 
come requirement. 

The  Medical  Services  Clinic  at  Fairview 
Hospital  has  a  friendly,  home-like  atmos- 
phere and  even  serves  coffee  and  cookies  to  Us 
patients.  It  Is  currently  staffed  by  four  res- 
ident physicians  from  Latin  America.  The 
clinic  was  started  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
southslde  community  and  many  persons  are 
referred  from  nearby  settlement  houses  cr 
social  service  agencies. 

Each  f.unily  pays  a  25<  registration  fee.  In 
a  private  Interview  with  the  credit  manager, 
an  expectant  mother  determines  how  much 
«he  can  pay  for  tl:e  delivery  of  her  baby. 
Other  fees  are  also  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

About  60  families  actively  participate  in 
the  program.  Between  20%  and  30 7o  are  In- 
dian. In  a  special  feature  at  the  Fairview 
clinic,  the  family  sees  one  doctor  for  all  its 
care.  'The  staff  hopes  this  will  provide  a  closer 
relation.- i.ip  between  family  and  doctor  and 
better  follow-up  care,  preventive  medicine 
and  health  practices  the  larger  medical  staff 
at  Fairview  may  also  be  used) .  Resident  doc- 
tors occasionally  hear  lectures  on  different 
ethnic  groups  and  student  nurses  sometimes 
make  home  visits  as  part  of  their  training. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  has  25  hospital  beds 
earmarked  for  iis  service  and  teaching  pro- 
gram, which  makes  medic.il  and  s\irglcal  care 
available  at  reduced  cost.  Not  many  Indians 
use  this  service  although  it  has  been  avail- 
able for  four  years  and  is  next  door  to  a 
settlement  house  used  by  many  Indians.  To 
qualify,  a  person  must  be  referred  by  a  pri- 
vate doctor.  Sometimes  patients  who  do  not 
meet  residence  requirements  for  General 
Hospital  use  are  sent  to  Mt.  Sinai. 

St.  ^fary's  Hospital  also  has  an  out-patient 
clinic  for  low-Income  persons.  Only  four  of 
the  609  new  patients  seen  la  the  out-patient 
clinic  In  1966  were  reported  as  being  Indian. 
Patients  pay  what  they  can  afford  and  may 
be  referred  by  doctors,  relatives  or  friends. 
Other  health  resources  In  the  community 
Include  Childreyi's  Dental  Services,  a  United 
Fund  agency  furnishing  care  to  preschool 
and  school-age  children  whose  families  are 
medically  indigent  ( but  not  receiving  public 
assistance).  Planned  Parenthood  of  Afinne- 
apalis  had  reported  serving  about  20  Indian 
women  each  year  (about  2%  of  Its  case  load) 
but  appeared  to  see  fewer  In  1967,  with  only 
three  coming  tn  the  first  eight  months.  The 
director  said  she  thought  the  drop  was  due 


to  establishment  of  the  health  department's 
family  planning  clinics. 

"Indians  are  bright  and  they  are  good 
workers  but  the  young  men  that  come  into 
toten  associate  with  Indian  men  who  are  al- 
ready deep  in  a  pattern  of  drinking  and  irre- 
sponsible behavior,  and  they  copy  the  older 
men's  actions." — manager  of  a  private  em- 
ployment agency  which  places  many  day 
laborers. 

Many  {persons  Interviewed  for  this  study 
mentioned  the  severe  alcohol  problems  many 
Indians  have.  Skid  row  missions  and  other 
agencies  attempt  to  channel  Indians  into 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  programs,  apparently 
with  little  effect:  a  member  estimated  that 
perhaps  25  Indians  were  members  presently. 
He  said  the  success  rate  with  Indians  did  not 
appear  to  be  as  high  as  with  non-Indians 
and  noted  that  the  organization  appears  to 
have  better  luck  with  those  Indians  who 
have  some  religious  background. 

An  agency  working  with  alcoholics  Is  Pio- 
neer House,  run  by  \he  Minneapolis  Division 
of  Public  Relief.  The  agency  estimates  that 
10%  of  Its  residents  are  Indian.  A  three- week 
stay  Is  average.  Counselors  go  with  the  client 
to  coiu^,  try  to  Interest  the  person  In  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  and  help  In  other  ways. 
They  see  drinking  problems  compounded  by 
unemployment,  newness  to  the  city,  crowded 
housing,  feeling  HI  at  ease  In  the  city  and 
looking  for  an  escape — the  Indian  is  not  as 
Independent  as  other  citizens  because  of  his 
environmental  and  cultural  background,  the 
counselor  said.  Drinking  contributes  to  poor 
Job  references  and  vice-versa.  Four  years  ago 
it  was  reported  that  Indian  use  of  Pioneer 
House  was  "slight,"  but  an  Improvement 
over  no  use  at  all  In  the  years  before.  About 
twenty  Indians  have  recently  formed  an  or- 
ganization through  which  they  hope  to 
reach  Indians  with  alcohol  problems  and  Im- 
prove the  Imag'-  of  Indians  generally. 

Because  of  the  great  concern  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  Minneapolis  Workhouse  for  the 
problems  that  bring  Indians  there,  he  has 
worked  with  the  Upper  Midwest  American 
Indian  Center  in  drawing  up  a  proposal  for 
an  Indian  halfway  house.  Its  Importance  for 
Indians  Is  Illustrated  by  his  own  observa- 
tions and  a  questionnaire  he  circulated 
among  33  Indians  who  were  Inmates  of  the 
workhouse  at  the  time.  Resounding  to  the 
statement,  "I  believe  a  halfway  house  Is  es- 
sential If  I  am  ever  going  to  'make  If."  26 
of  31  respondents  "agreed"  or  "strongly 
agreed." 

The  Indian  Center  is  seeking  funds  to  open 
at  least  one  such  halfway  house  to  provide 
a  stable,  home-like  atmosphere  for  not  more 
than  15  Indian  Individuals  who  would  be 
expected  to  share  In  the  maintenance  and 
expense  of  their  lodging.  It  would  be  located 
near  the  Indian  Center  which.  It  is  pro- 
posed, would  have  counseling,  employment 
and  recreational  facilities  available  to  the 
boarders.  The  success  of  such  a  venture,  fo- 
cused on  "achievement  of  a  successful 
transition  from  the  skid  row  and  Jail  sub- 
culture to  self-support  and  independence," 
would  require  many  supportive  services  to 
tackle  the  complex  problems  of  the  "home- 
less alcoholic." 

INDIAN   EDT7C\T10N 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
living  today  in  a  period  of  renewed  in- 
terest in  tlie  problems,  struggles,  and  as- 
pirations of  the  American  Indian.  In  re- 
cent months  a  number  of  the  major  news 
magazines  have  devoted  cover  stories  to 
the  rebirth  of  Indian  self-determination. 
Newspapers  and  television  have  done 
similar  pieces.  But  regardlers  of  what  the 
news  medium  is,  they  all  come  around  to 
the  same  point:  the  key  to  the  Indian's 
future  is  education. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Interior  Appro- 
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priations  Subcommittee,  under  the  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  has  also  recognized  this 
point,  and  has  recommended  for  our 
passage  an  appropriations  bill  which 
treats  education  as  a  priority  item.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  committee  has  shown 
itself  sensitive  to  the  priorities  within 
Indian  education,  as  is  evident  in  Its  rec- 
ommendation to  increase  higher  educa- 
tion scholarships  by  $1  million. 

It  may  be  that  given  the  last-place 
position  from  which  Indian  education 
must  move,  that  no  amount  of  money 
that  this  Congress  will  appropriate  ton 
day  will  satisfactorily  provide  for  the 
education  of  American  Indians.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  an  education  expert  to 
know  that  when  you  have :  First,  Indian 
dropout  rates  at  twice  the  national  aver- 
age; Second,  all-Indian  schools  operated 
by  all-white  school  boards;  Third,  an 
average  educational  level  of  5  school 
years  for  Indians  under  Federal  super- 
vision; fourth,  40,000  Navajo  Indians, 
nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  tribe,  func- 
tionally illiterate  in  English;  that  there 
is  a  lot  yet  to  be  done. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  with  appalling 
statistics  and  ugly  horror  stories  about 
the  kind  of  education  Indian  Americans 
receive. 

The  Senate  Indian  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  compiled  a  monu- 
mental report  documenting  that,  in  edu- 
cation, as  in  so  many  other  crucial  areas, 
the  first  American  is  undisputably  the 
last. 

The  report  contained  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations designed  to  drastically  alter 
the  course  of  Indian  education  and  set  it 
on  a  path  toward  excellence.  Some  of 
those  recommendations  already  have 
been  enacted  into  law;  others  are  await- 
ing action  in  committee;  still  others  are 
in  the  process  of  being  drawn  up  into 
legislation  and  approved  by  Indian 
leaders. 

We  have  the  opportimlty  here  today 
to  endorse  one  of  the  report's  basic  rec- 
ommendations :  That  funds  available  for 
the  education  of  American  Indians  be 
substantially  increased. 

The  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee has  made  a  step  in  this  direction 
by  recommending  a  BIA  budget  for  edu- 
cation and  welfare  services  which  is  $34,- 
412,000  larger  than  the  fiscal  1970  appro- 
priation. Yet  this  is  still  almost  $1.4  mil- 
lion less  than  the  Bureau's  stated  budg- 
etary needs,  and  $1.5  million  less  than 
the  House  committee's  recommendation. 

The  Indian  education  amendment  be- 
fore us  today  would  add  $2,813,500  to  the 
Senate  committee's  recommendation. 
This  amount  includes : 

First.  Teacher-training  programs  In 
local  Indian  culture,  history,  values,  for 
pubhc  schools — $250,000. 

Second.  Development  of  courses  in  In- 
dian language,  history,  and  culture — 
$250,000. 

Third.  Teacher  aides  in  public 
schools — $63,000. 

Fourth.  Counseling  and  guidance  in 
public  schools— $50,000. 

Fifth,  higher  education  scholarships — 
$200,000. 


Sixth,  teaching  and  guidance  person- 
nel in  BIA  schools — $2  million. 

The  sum  of  $2.8  million  Is  hardly 
enough  to  change  the  direction  of  a  na- 
tion's approach  to  the  education  of  its 
Indian  citizens.  But  I  believe  that  $2.8 
million  spent  on  worthwhile,  significant 
programs  can  make  a  difference  for  a 
number  of  Indian  children — the  differ- 
ence between  staying  in  school  or  drop- 
ping out,  the  difference  between  being 
proud  to  be  Indian  or  feeling  that  to  be 
Indian  is  to  be  less  than  human. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  com- 
ment before  closing. 

Last  year  the  Senate  added  almost  $4 
million  to  the  Indian  education  budget 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Some  of  that  money  was 
used  for  kindergarten  prograicns  for  In- 
dian children  which  are  proving  very 
successful.  But  over  $3  million  was  pro- 
vided for  specific  purposes,  such  as  hiring 
scholarship  officers,  improving  curricu- 
lum programs,  development  of  curricu- 
lum materials,  college  work-study  pro- 
grams, summer  expansion  programs  and 
training  of  Indian  boards  of  education. 
Several  of  us  here  today  stood  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  that  time  too,  fighting  for 
these  programs,  only  to  discover  earlier 
this  year  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs had  reallocated  these  specific  funds 
to  their  general  operations  budget.  None 
of  these  innovative  programs — the  kind 
of  programs^  which  are  essential  for  a 
new  approach  to  Indian  education — were 
started. 

That  means  we  are  already  a  year  be- 
hind schedule.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  these 
funds  are  back  in  the  budget  this  year. 
I  remain  especially  excited  about  the 
Indian  School  Board  project,  and  I  trust 
that  this  time  around  the  $300,000  al- 
lotted for  that  purpose  will  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

We  have  got  some  catching  up  to  do, 
though,  and  I  believe  we  can  make  a  good 
start  by  adding  the  additional  $2.8  mil- 
lion to  the  committee  bill.  Our  commit- 
ment to  the  American  Indian  is  too  long- 
standing and  too  important  to  be  laid 
aside. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  vi-ith  an  important 
matter— health  programs  for  California 
Indians.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  which  would  include  much 
needed  funds  for  California  rural  Indian 
health  program.  In  testimony  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
urged  $750,000  be  provided  for  this  Cali- 
fornia program.  This  amendment  in- 
cludes $750,000  to  the  Indian  Healtli 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  is  budg- 
eted in  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
priations biU. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  presently 
$113  million  is  being  spent  for  Indian 
health  programs  in  26  States  in  this 
country.  California  Indians,  despite  the 
obvious  need,  which  i  will  discuss  later, 
do  not  participate  in  this  national  Indian 
health  program.  This  is  a  legacy  of  the 
movement  in  the  fifties  to  terminate  the 
special  Federal  relationship  to  American 
Indians.  Termination  is  adamantly  op- 
posed by  the  Indians.  In  fact,  the  termi- 
nation question  is  so  great  a  fear  on  the 


part  of  the  American  Indian  that  it 
hEunpers  the  reaching  of  agreement  on 
other  important  decisions  with  respect  to 
the  American  Indian. 

As  a  member  of  the  former  Special 
Indian  Eklucation  Subcommittee.  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  extent  of  these  termi- 
nation fears  as  our  subcommittee  at- 
tempted to  make  a  recommendation 
regarding  the  Indian  education  organiza- 
tional question.  Vice  President  Agnew 
has  emphatically  indicated  the  position 
of  the  Nixon  administration  against 
termination.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  mat- 
ter will  be  put  to  rest  so  that  we  can  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  very  great  prob- 
lems that  face  the  American  Indians — 
health,  education,  housing,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  Indian  health 
services  by  California  Indians.  Since 
1955,  when  Federal  health  programs  were 
terminated  in  California,  the  health  of 
California  Indians  has  deteriorated  in 
communicable  diseases  as  well  as  chronic 
diseases.  The  death  rate  from  influenza 
and  pneumonia  is  twice  that  of  the  total 
population;  tuberculosis,  six  times;  acci- 
dents, four  times;  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  four  times.  Indian  mothers  fail  to 
receive  adequate  prenatal  care  and  their 
life  expectancy  is  20  years  less  than  the 
average  for  all  Calif ornians.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  California  Indian  families, 
with  an  average  size  of  six  persons,  earn 
less  than  $3,000  annually. 

The  health  status  of  the  Indians  In 
California  indicates  the  dire  need  for 
participation  in  the  Federal  programs. 
Beginning  in  1967,  California  was  granted 
$150,000  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  conduct  a  rural  Indian  demonstra- 
tion health  project  in  four  areas.  Gover- 
nor Reagan  requested  the  California 
Department  of  Public  Health  to  survey 
nine  suggested  areas  and  recommend 
four  for  demonstration.  Since  all  of  the 
nine  tribal  groups  of  the  area  surveyed 
indicated  such  a  great  interest,  and  the 
needs  of  all  were  so  great,  the  State  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  was  able  to  secure  a 
1-year  $245,000  demonstration  grant 
in  1968.  The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  then  gave  California 
additional  funds  to  continue  the  program 
until  June  30,  1969.  The  success  of  the 
program  prompted  the  State,  at  a  very 
restricted  level,  to  assume  the  cost  when 
HEW  funds  were  exhausted  in  June  of 
1969. 

After  the  Federal  funds  were  stopped, 
I  contacted  the  Department  and  urged 
that  this  program  be  continued.  On  Jan- 
uarj-  27,  1970.  I  was  delighted  to  an- 
nounce that  I  had  been  informed  by 
Secretary  Finch  that  the  project  would 
be  continued,  and  that  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  would  resume  a  Federal  health 
responsibility  for  several  thousand  rural 
Indians  in  California.  This  Federal  grant 
was  for  $25,000  a  month,  which  would  be 
8300,000  annually,  to  continue  the  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Indian  Health  projects. 

These  projects  have  been  instrumental 
in  saving  many  lives — one  was  a  new- 
born Infant  with  a  congenital  heart  de- 
fect, and  a  number  were  older  people 
with  acute  or  chronic  illnesses.  Commu- 
nity health  education  campaigns  were 
successfully  conducted  in  the  areas  of 
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tuberculosis,  diabetes,  arthritis,  family 
Planning,  personal  hygiene,  prenatal 
care,  child  care  and  dental  care.  Many 
times  Indian  health  aides  were  employed 
by  their  tribal  organizations  to  provide 
community  health  education  and  to  give 
assistance  to  isolated  rural  Indisins  in 
obtaining  health  and  medical  care. 

Mr.  Rautenberg,  Assistant  Chief  Ad- 
ministrative, Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health.  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  in  a  letter  to  me 
gave  some  specific  example  of  some  of 
the  program's  solid  accomplishments. 

"One  example  can  be  found  on  the  Rin- 
con  Reser\ation  in  San  Diego  County, 
where  a  dentist  newly  returned  from 
Vietnam  has  worked  with  Indian  volim- 
teers  to  completely  transform  an  old 
shack  into  a  three-room  dental  clinic. 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Indian 
Health  Service,  has  installed  indoor  toilet 
facilities.  A  dental  chair  and  equipment 
were  donated  by  a  retired  dentist.  Tech- 
nicians from  the  Ciunp  Pendleton  Marine 
base  assisted  in  installing  the  equipment. 
The  California  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  provided  funds  for  supplies, 
and  the  rural  Indian  project  staff  ar- 
ranges and  conducts  a  community  dental 
education  program.  This  volimteer  effort, 
which  is  providing  frge  dental  assistance 
to  many  people  wher  would  otherwise  be 
without  this  service,  exemplifies  not  only 
the  community  support  which  the  In- 
dians have  been  able  to  stimulate,  but  the 
multiorganizatlonal  effort  which  goes 
into  making  the  commimity-based  proj- 
ect successful. 

"Similar  success  is  being  enjoyed  in 
Tulare  County,  where  the  local  health 
department  has  been  stimulated  to  pro- 
vide a  higher  level  of  service,  now  that 
the  Indian  health  project  has  provided 
a  base  of  operation  with  indigenous  staff 
to  interpret  needs  and  programs,  and  to 
develop  commimity  organizations.  Here, 
help  has  been  received  from  private  phy- 
sicians, a  Catholic  convent,  the  County 
Health  Department  and  others. 

"In  Inyo  County,  for  the  first  time,  the 
local  health  department  is  now  employ- 
ing an  Indian  community  health  aide 
who  formerly  was  employed  in  the  Indian 
health  program. 

•Unquestionably,  the  local  Indian 
health  projects  have  shown  remarkable 
ingenuity  in  establishing  the  eligibility 
of  their  people  for  existing  medical  and 
health  programs,  such  as  local  health  de- 
partment clinic  services.  Medi-Cal  and 
medicare  benefits,  the  State  Crippled 
Children's  Services  program,  °tc.  We  can 
only  estimate  that  the  value  of  any  serv- 
ices obtained  through  these  programs 
would  amount  to  approximately  $150,000 
per  year  statewide." 

Both  the  need  that  exists  in  California 
and  the  efQcient  use  of  Federal  funds 
demand  that  we  stabilize  this  program. 
It  is  impossible  to  run  a  program  on  a 
month-to-month  basis,  and  although 
there  is  an  imderstanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral program  will  continue  until  this 
June,  I  am  sure  the  Members  wUl  see 
that  this  is  a  frustrating  situation. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  amend- 
ment's adoption  which  will  allow  Cali- 
fornia Indians  to  participate  in  the  In- 
dian Health  Services  program  by  provid- 
ing $750,000  earmarked  for  California 


Indians.  This  will  enable  the  expansion 
of  the  present  program  to  cover  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  over  30,000  rural 
Indians  in  my  State. 

In  House  hearings  questions  were 
asked  on  behalf  of  Congressman  Don 
Clausen  and  Congressman  Harold 
"Bizz"  Johnson  of  Dr.  Emory  Johnson 
of  the  Indian  Health  Services  regarding 
the  California  program.  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
curred with  our  evaluation  that  the  pro- 
gram is  an  excellent  one,  and  indicated 
that  he  felt  that  S750.000  was  needed  and 
could  be  effectively  used. 

It  would  be  indeed  unfortunate  if  these 
projects  were  not  continued.  There  has 
been  a  good  response  in  the  Indian  com- 
munity to  them  and  a  good  rapport  de- 
veloped between  the  Indians  and  public 
and  private  agencies.  Dr.  George  C.  Cun- 
ningham, in  a  letter  to  me,  put  it  this 
way: 

The  urgency  of  this  case  In  my  mind  stems 
from  the  fact  that  governmental  and  private 
agencies  working  with  the  Indians  have 
lacked  consistency.  Integrity  and  continuity. 
Having  overcome  the  imtlal  skepticism  of 
the  Indian  conmiunltles  and  won  their  con- 
fidence, we  would  have  a  real  problem  re- 
storing services  If  there  was  any  hiatus  of 
funding. 

So,  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  proposal  I  am  cosponsoring,  which 
will  meet  an  obviously  great  need  in  my 
State  among  the  Indian  population. 
Simple  equity  would  dictate  that  Cali- 
fornia Indians  should  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Federal  program. 

INDIAN    HrALTH    AND    EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  denounce  the  treatment  this 
country  has  given,  and  continues  to  give, 
the  American  Indian.  Indians  have  be- 
come a  casualty  of  what  is  called  "fiscal 
responsibility."  but  what  should  really  be 
called  humanitarian  irresponsibility.  Un- 
der the  excuse  of  budgetary  economy, 
programs  for  the  American  Indian  are 
advancing  altogether  too  slowly,  and  in 
many  cases  these  programs  are  actually 
being  cut  back.  As  a  result,  the  conditions 
of  our  Indians  remain  deplorable.  The 
education  and  health,  the  fundamental 
well-being  of  these  people,  will  be  sacri- 
ficed by  such  action.  Forty  percent  of 
adult  Indians  are  functionally  illiterate. 
Health  conditions  are  just  as  disgrace- 
.  ful;  Indians  in  Shiprock.  N.  Mex.,  only 
have  48  physicians  per  100,000  popula- 
tion; the  rest  of  this  affluent  coimtry  has 
125  physicians  per  100.000  population.  We 
are  discriminating  against  the  Indians 
in  the  Shiprock  area  and  against  all 
American  Indians. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  crisis  in 
Indian  education,  let  me  quote  a  few 
facts.  Nationwide.  Indians  average  8 
years  of  schooling,  compared  to  10.6  for 
the  general  population.  In  my  own  State 
of  New  Mexico,  containing  the  third 
largest  number  of  Indian  students,  the 
average  educational  attainment  for  In- 
dians is  a  shocking  6.5  years.  Only  18 
percent  of  the  Indian  population  is  ever 
enrolled  in  college,  compared  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  non-Indians.  The  high  school 
dropout  rate  for  Indian*-  is  42  percent 
compared  to  26  percent  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  Indian 
population  has  never  attended  a  school 
of  any  kind,  and  in  1960,  only  one-third 


had  attended  high  school.  Seventy-three 
percent  of  all  5-year-olds  are  enrolled  in 
kindergarten,  but  only  10  percent  of 
Indian  children  in  the  same  age  group 
attend  preschool  classes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  close 
to  half  of  all  Indian  adults  are  function- 
ally illiterate.  But  these  statistics  are  not 
new.  We  have  known  for  decades  about 
the  tragic  state  of  Indian  education,  and 
yet  we  have  failed  to  act  to  improve  the 
situation.  Indian  programs,  and  in  par- 
ticular. Indian  education  programs  have 
been  shunted  aside  while  we  have  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  less  urgent  and 
more  glamorous  topics.  We  have  spent 
less  in  a  year  on  education  of  the  first 
Americans  than  we  have  in  a  day  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  have  aided  in  per- 
petuating the  stereotyped  picture  of  the 
American  Indians  as  "dirty,  lazy,  and 
drunk."  And  this  picture  has  had  a  ter- 
rible effect  on  young  Indians  whose  run- 
away and  suicide  rates  are  unnecessarily 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Because  of  their  lack  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  because  of  our 
unwillingness  to  try  understanding  their 
culture,  we  have  in  the  past  mistakenly 
and  tragically  judged  many  potentially 
bright  youngsters  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

We  have  all  suffered  because  of  these 
failures.  But  no  one  has  suffered  from 
these  faults  as  much  as  the  Indian  him- 
self. We  are  all  to  blame,  and  I  urge 
every  American  citizen  to  join  me  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  state  of  edu- 
cation for  the  American  Indian.  The 
options  facing  many  Indian  students  for 
whom  reservation  schools  are  unavailable 
are  not  pleasant.  They  are  forced  to  at- 
tend classes  in  quonset  huts  or  converted 
barracks  or  they  must  travel  by  bus, 
sometimes  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
each  day,  over  dirt  roads  to  public 
schools,  or  they  are  packed  off  to  lone- 
ly and  distant  boarding  schools  where 
the  ratio  is  one  staff  member  for  every 
60  children.  Clearly,  this  situation  is  less 
than  adequate. 

During  the  Senate  committee  consid- 
eration of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
budget.  I  was  able  to  obtain  $70,000  for 
plarming  of  a  new  elementary  school  on 
the  Acoma  Pueblo  reservation.  The  exist- 
ing school  is  over  40  years  old  and  in- 
capable of  providing  minimal  educa- 
tional standards  for  those  students  at- 
tending school.  In  addition,  the  size  of 
the  structure  necessitates  transporting 
most  of  the  Acoma  students  to  Grants, 
N.  Nex.  I  am  pleased  with  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  provide  planning  funds 
for  a  new  Acoma  school,  but  I  realize 
there  are  many  similar  instances  of  in- 
adequate Indian  school  facilities  for 
which  no  money  will  be  available  this 
year  or  next  year. 

The  Senate  committee  recommends 
$135.5  million  for  educational  assistance 
under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $16.2  million 
over  the  amount  available  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  This  increase  is  significant,  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  $135.5  million  for  edu- 
cation and  the  $18.8  million  for  BIA  con- 
struction including  construction  of 
schools,  does  not  reflect  the  true  need. 

I  would  like  to  see  Congress  make  a 
determination  to  provide  adequate  f und- 
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ing  for  education  of  our  Indian  children. 
The  current  budge  c  now  being  considered 
is  still  insufficient  to  the  task  of  meeting 
even  minimal  educational  standards  for 
our  Indian  children.  Conditions  in  my 
owTi  State  of  New  Mexico  alone  demon- 
strate the  critical  need  for  a  greater  ef- 
fort and  an  increased  financial  assist 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

At  this  point  in  my  statement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  table  of  unfunded  educational 
projects  in  New  Mexico. 

Each  of  these  projects  is  fully  justi- 
fiable. They  are  not  extravagant  pro- 
posals but  are  critical  projects  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  education  for  young 
liidian  children.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  examine  carefully  the 
needs  for  improving  the  condition  of  In- 
dian education  and  to  join  me  in  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
funding  required. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  subject  which 
is  just  as  cruical  as  education  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Indian  people.  That 
subject  is  health  care.  Funds  for  the 
construction  of  health  care  facilities 
have  been  reduced  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. This  action  Is  unbelievable 
and  unacceptable  in  light  of  the  acute 
need  of  these  people.  We  cannot  tolerate 
such  treatment  of  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  this  land.  Tlie  administration 
actually  requested  a  cut  of  $3  million  in 
funds  for  Indian  health  facilities  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  This  would  have  pro- 
vided $19  million,  while  last  year's  ap- 
propriation provided  $21  million.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  simply  taking  us  in  the 
wrong  direction.  We  should  be  appropri- 
ating more  money  for  Indian  health  fa- 
cilities, not  less. 

Though  the  action  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  some  funds  have 
been  added  to  this  shamefully  small 
budget  request.  As  a  result  of  this  action. 
New  Mexico  will  receive  $358,000  for 
planning  a  hospital  at  Zuni,  and  $202,- 
000  for  the  conversion  of  the  Albu- 
querque Sanitorium  to  an  outpatient 
clinic  for  Indians.  These  additional 
funds,  valuable  and  appreciated  though 
they  are,  barely  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  needs  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Nation. 
Alcoholism  is  a  terribly  serious  prob- 
lem among  Indians,  yet  the  Navaho  Res- 
ervation still  does  not  have  any  facUity 
on  that  reservation  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics,  and  the  shocking  fact  is  that 
there  are  no  plans  in  progress  for  pro- 
viding such  a  center.  Mental  health  is  a 
related  problem  for  it  stems  from  the 
same  underlying  cause,  which  is  the  dis- 
organization of  life  that  we  have  brought 
upon  the  American  Indian.  Indians  with 
mental  health  problems  are  forced  to 
leave  the  only  surroundings  they  know 
and  are  placed  in  institutions  where  pro- 
cedures are  designed  for  non-Indians. 

This  usually  worsens  the  condition, 
rather  than  correcting  it.  As  a  result  of 
these  discoveries,  a  pilot  project  is  now 
underway  in  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  to  take 
patient  care  out  to  the  mental  patient 
in  his  normal  habitat.  We  now  have  one 
small  staff,  with  one  psychiatrist,  work- 
ing in  this  program;  this  Is  simply  not 
enough.  Indians  throughout  New  Mexico 
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would  benefit  from  such  programs,  but 
the  funds  are  not  available  for  such  an 
expansion  of  the  program. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee added  an  unbudgeted  item  of  $500,000 
for  Indian  mental  health  programs,  but 
this  addition  only  begins  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  unmet  needs  in  this  area. 

The  list  of  unfunded  projects  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  Nation  could  go  on  and 
on:  hospitals,  sanitation  facilities,  out- 
patient care  units,  training  programs,  ad- 
ditional staff  members  for  health  care, 
basic  drugs  and  supplies — all  of  these 
Items  are  needed  by  the  Indians.  Because 
we  have  not  completely  met  this  need, 
statistics  relating  to  Indian  health  are 
shameful : 

The  average  age  at  death  for  Indians 
is  43.8,  compared  to  63.6  for  the  general 
population. 

The  TB  death  rate  is  16.2  per  100,000 
for  Indians  compared  to  3.5  per  100,000 
for  the  general  population. 

In  dental  health  care,  only  13  percent 
of  the  Indian  children  under  the  age  of 
4  receive  the  minimum  necessary  care; 
for  adults  over  the  age  of  19,  the  figure  is 
barely  6  percent. 

Infant  mortality  for  the  first  month  of 
life  is  three  times  as  high  among  In- 
dians as  the  rest  of  the  population. 

All  diseases  are  much  higher  among 
Indians. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  table  of  statis- 
tics listing  the  extent  of  various  diseases 
among  U.S.  Indians. 

Unemployment,  poor  education,  poor 
health,  unsuitable  living  conditions,  alco- 
holism, and  mental  health  problems  are 
all  interrelated.  Unless  we  attack  these 
problems  at  once,  the  American  Indian 
is  doomed  to  the  same  miserable  exist- 
ence we  placed  him  in  many  years  ago. 
To  engage  in  these  programs  means  the 
expenditure  of  money,  but  when  we  look 
at  the  vast  expenditures  made  elsewhere 
in  the  Federal  Government  we  can  sure- 
ly realize  that  a  few  million  must  be 
found  for  the  most  needy  of  Americans, 
the  American  Indian.  We  must  not  al- 
low these  people  to  become  the  casualties 
of  the  stringent  false  economies  of  the 
present  budget  planners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Unfunded  Projects,  Statb  or  New 

Mexico 
Educational  assistance,  facilities  and 
services 
Assistance  to  pupUs  In  non-Federal 
schools: 

Higher    education $120,000 

Johnson  O'Malley... 500,  000 

Federal  facilities: 

Library  centers  in  the  Pueblos...     100,  000 

Summer    prograons 25,400 

Construction    of    buildings    and 
utilities: 

Albuquerque    Voc-Tech    School 

completion    5.215,000 

Acoma   Elementary    School 1.228.453 

El    Morro    Navajo    Elementary 

School    1,200.000 

Laguna     Acoma     Jr.-Sr.     High 

School    1,000.773 

New  sewerage  lagoon — Sanostee 

School 200.000 

Kindergarten    (1) — San  Juan..        35,000 

Kindergarten  (2) — San  Felipe. .         70,000 


Relocatable  classroom  (3)  — 
Isleta  

Relocatable  classroom  ( 1 )  — 
San      Juan   

Relocatable  classroom  (1)  — 
Zla     

Relocatable  classroom  (5)  — 
El   Morro    (Ramah) 

Kltchen/dlnlng  facilities— Al- 
buquerque  Indian   School 

Kindergarten,  2  additional 
classrooms — Taos    

Adult  education  classroom  (1)  — 
Laguna       

Adult  education  classroom  (1)  — 
Taos      

Kitchen  'dining  facilities  and 
classroom — Jemez    

Kltchen/dlnlng  facilities — Zia.. 

Acomlta     School 

San   Felipe    School 

Alamo    School 

Kltchen/dlnlng     faclUtles — San 

Juan    

Major  alterations  and  Improve- 
ments: 

Wingate  High  School  ptu-klng 
road   surfacing 

Renovate  Wingate  High  School 
auditorium      

Improve       sewerage       lagoon — 

Dzith-Na-O-Dlth-Hle     f 

■  Improve  sewerage  lajoon — 
Huerfano     School t. 

Improve  sewerage  lagoon — 
Standing   Rock    School 

Aztec   Dormitory   Road 

Enlarge   quarters — Crownpolnt. 

Rewire    school — Taos 

Student  center — Albuquerque 
Indian  School 

Reroof  dormitory — Magdalena 
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$46,000 

15.000 

15.000 

•127,000 

600.000 
75,000 
30,000 
30.000 

80.000 

40.000 

1,225.000 

1.200,000 

800,000 

40.000 

20,000 
20,000 
15.000 
15.000 

15.000 
8.000 
5,000 

14,000 

75.000 
80.000 


•Includes  $52,000  for  water  and  eewerag* 

system. 


Notifiable  diseases.  1967  (per 
100,000  population) 


Indians  in 
United 
States 


United 
States 


Tuberculosis,  new  active.. 

Rheumatic  Fever 

Strep  Throat , 

Hepatitis 

Measles 

Gonorrhea. 

Syphilis 

Pneumonia 

Otitis  Media 

Gastroenteritis 

Influenza 

Trachoma 


170 

22 

2.943 

294 

553 

770 

123 

9, 680 

8.099 

6,713 

993 

1,077 


23 
2 

229 
21 
37 

202 
52 
(') 


>  Not  reported. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  and  I, 
and  others,  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  informally  the  various  items  con- 
tained in  the  pending  amendment.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada,  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  has  been 
very  kind  in  his  willingness  to  consider 
thoughtfully  and  seriously  each  one  of 
the  items  which  we  have  previously  dis- 
cussed. He  feels  that  if  these  items  are 
pressed  to  a  vote  in  their  full  amounts, 
as  ofifered  in  the  pending  amendment, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  accept  them  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  and  will  have  to 
oppose  the  total  amount. 

He  does  recognize  some  of  the  needs 
whi(ii  have  been  expressed  here  and  is 
willing,  if  certain  of  the  items  can  be 
reduced  and  the  overall  amounts  can  be 
reduced,  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference  and  do  the  best  he 
can  in  regard  to  pressing  Indian  health 
needs. 

I  am  extremely  grateful,  as  I  know  all 
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American  Indians,  are  for  the  past  con- 
sideration of  the  distinguished  Senator 
In  charge  of  the  bill,  and  for  his  co- 
operative attention  to  the  problems  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  check 
me  on  these  amoimts,  it  Is  my  imder- 
standing  that :  if  the  item  in  the  amend- 
ment for  sanitation  Is  reduced  from  the 
amount  we  requested  of  $3,750,000  to  the 
figure  of  $1,000,000;  if  the  additional 
$500,000  we  asked  for  in  the  amend- 
ment for  mental  health  Is  reduced  to 
$100,000;  if  we  eliminate  from  the 
amendment  altogether  the  $500,000  item 
for  otitis  media,  since  It  is  a  figure  already 
provided  tor  a  very  important  item  for 
which  over  $400,000  has  already  been 
provided  for;  if  we  keep  the  $1,269,000 
for  hospital  positions  and  $957,000  for 
drugs  and  supplies  in  the  full  amount  we 
asked  for;  if  the  request  for  $750,000  to 
provide  for  a  California  Rural  Indian 
Health  Board,  be  reduced  to  $300,000 
since  there  are  other  funds  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  available  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose;  and  if  finally  we 
reduce  the  $2  million  Item  in  the  amend- 
ment for  the  urban  Indian  health  pilot 
program  to  $150,000.  to  survey  special 
health  needs  of  American  Indians  in 
urban  areas  and  to  fimd  such  demon- 
stration projects  as  may  be  necessary  in 
coimection  therewith  by  the  Indian 
health  service,  we  would  have  a  total 
of  $3,776,000  rather  than  $9,726,000. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  take  those 
amoimts  to  conference,  we  ^ill  modify 
the  amendment  accordingly,  which  we 
will  have  to  do  with  the  two  amend- 
ments. This  would  certainly  be  much 
better  than  our  present  situation  and  we 
could  therefore,  accept  that. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  other 
sponsors  of  the  amendment.  They  have 
the  same  opinion.  Therefore,  I  am  will- 
ing to  modify  my  amendment.  If  the 
Senator  will  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference,  I  will  certainly  be 
grateful  for  all  that  he  can  do.  I  am 
grateful  for  all  that  he  has  done  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Eacleton)  .  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  re- 
port his  modified  amendment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  ^ill.  after  hearing  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  On  either  point,  because 
I  think  we  have  had  a  very  helpful  and 
healthy  colloquy  throughout  the  past, 
almost  3  hours  now,  on  Indian  health 
problems,  I  think  it  has  been  illuminating 
and  helpful.  We  recognize  the  problems 
here.  We  want  to  be  as  responsive  as  we 
possibly  can  within  the  budgetary  limi- 
tations under  which  we  operate.  I  have 
discussed  the  figures  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  just  related  and 
modified  on  the  two  amendments  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Boccs) 
and  he  is  in  agreement  that  we  think  a 
good  case  can  be  made  for  the  so-called 
add-ons  to  the  Indian  health  appropria- 
tion. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Senate 
that  the  modified  amendments  totaling 
$3,766,000  be  accepted,  and  we  will  do 
our  best  to  hold  all,  or  a  substantial  part 
of  it.  In  conference. 


There  are  many  areas  of  this  problem 
with  which  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
wth  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  various  cosponsors 
and  I  send  to  the  desk  in  its  place  two 
amendments  totaling  $3,766,000  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
considered  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton  >.  The  previous  amendments 
are  withdrawn.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
new  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  35.  line  16,  strike  the  numeral  and 
insert  •'$19,510,000."  On  page  35,  line  7, 
strike  the  numeral  $115,660,000  and  in- 
sert $118,436,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  on 
page  35,  dealing  with  all  the  items  on  the 
previous  amendment,  which  has  now 
been  withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of 
the  item  of  $500,000  asked  for  on  otitis 
media,  which  does  not  appear  even  in 
reduced  amount  in  the  new  amendment, 
this  part  of  the  new  amendment  would 
change  the  figure  on  page  35,  line  7, 
from  $115,660,000.  by  adding  to  it  $2,- 
776,000.  The  new  figure  then  would  be 
$118,436,000. 

The  second  half,  page  35,  line  16,  in- 
stead of  the  $3,750,000  additional  funds 
we  had  asked  for  in  sanitation,  would 
now  be  an  additional  amount  of 
$1,000,000  for  that  purpose  and, 
therefore,  the  second  half  of  the  present 
amendment,  the  new  amendment,  would 
change  the  figure  on  page  35,  line  16, 
from  $18,510,000  to  $19,510,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NEKD  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  CONSTRUCTION 
PCND8  FOR  COUNCIL  BLUFF  BESERVOIE  IN 
MISSOURI'S    CLARK    NATIONAL    FOREST 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Eagleton 
I  send  forward  an  amendment  Intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  committee-reported 
HJl.  17619,  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  1971. 

Of  the  $213,412,700  approved  by  the 
House  for  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  lands  under  the  Forest  Service 
Administration  and  for  related  purposes, 
the    House    Appropriations    Committee 


recommended  $100,000  for  the  Council 
Bluff  Reservoir  in  the  Clark  National 
Forest  in  Iron  County,  Mo.  The  Senate 
Committee  report  accompanying  HJl. 
17916  makes  no  mention  of  this  impor- 
tant recreation  impoundment  that  would 
also  contribute  to  flood  control  in  the 
overall  Meramec  River  Basin. 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  Is  to 
assure  that  funds  will  be  made  available 
in  this  fiscal  year  to  begin  construction 
of  the  Council  Bluff  Reservoir. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  100-foot-hlgh 
dam  which  would  create  a  reservoir  of 
about  440  acres  with  13  miles  of  shore- 
line on  the  upper  Big  River  in  Iron 
County,  Mo. 

This  project  has  been  closely  coordin- 
ated and  planned  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  together  with  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  widespread  local  interests 
throughout  the  area.  It  Is  one  of  the  first 
such  comprehensively  planned  programs 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  connec- 
tion, three  regional  planning  groups  have 
also  been  consulted:  the  East- West  Gtete- 
way  Coordinating  Council — made  up  of 
the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  counties — 
the  Southeast  Missouri  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  Meramec 
Regional  Planning  Commission. 

The  Coimcil  Bluff  Reservoir  will  bring 
sound  growth  planning  to  the  adjoining 
four-coimty  area,  as  well  as  flood  control, 
water  supply,  water  quality  control,  and 
recreation. 

Economic  benefits  from  the  develop- 
ment of  this  project  have  been  estimated 
and  they  are  impressive — $595,044  on  an 
armual  basis.  Of  that  $103,385  would  be 
returned  in  the  form  of  user  and  en- 
trance fees  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  recover  its  investment  in 
16  years. 

The  recreation  potential  of  this  project 
is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  this  region  is  served 
by  no  natural  lakes  or  large  Federal 
reservoirs;  yet  during  the  last  decade  the 
demand  for  recreation,  particularly 
water-oriented  recreation,  has  risen 
sharply.  Thus,  this  impoundment  would 
help  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  rapidly 
growing  area — Dent,  Reynolds,  Crawford, 
and  Iron  Coimties — as  well  as  the  needs 
of  some  2 '  2  million  people  who  live  in  the 
St.  Louis  metropolitan  region,  little  more 
than  an  hour's  driving  distance. 

As  evidence  of  this,  the  Missouri  com- 
prehensive outdoor  recreation  plan,  de- 
veloped by  the  Missouri  Interagency 
Council  for  Outdoor  Recreation,  indicates 
that  there  is  a  need  for  an  81-percent 
increa.se  in  fishing  areas. 

The  Clark  National  Forest  is  currently 
hard  pressed  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  visitors  that  descend  on  it 
every  weekend.  As  example,  the  Clark 
Forest  recreation  facilities  accommo- 
dated 540,000  visitor  days  in  1965.  By 
1969,  this  figure  had  risen  to  798,000 
visitor  days.  The  Council  Bluff  Reservoir 
will  provide  facilities  for  an  antfcipated 
162,000  visitor  days  annually. 
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Funds  for  construction  of  the  Council 
Bluff  Reservoir  should  be  made  available 
this  year.  Not  only  has  the  planning  on 
this  project  been  complete  for  6  years, 
but  every  year  of  delay  means  that  final 
cost  of  the  project  will  continue  to  climb. 

In  order  that  we  might  promote  rural 
development,  and  so  that  the  citizens  of 
this  region  of  Missouri  might  enjoy  a 
.better  life,  I  hope  and  I  urge  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  members  of  the  committee  itself 
to  make  available  $100,000  this  year  to 
begin  construction  of  the  Council  Bluff 
Reservoir. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  8.  In  Ueu  ol  "$14,188,000" 
insert  "»14,288,000". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
very  fetv.  Senators  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect  and  admiration  than  the 
very  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Among  his  many  other  abilities 
and  accomplishments.  I  know  of  his  con- 
stant working  for  his  own  State. 

I  have  been  privileged  over  the  years 
to  handle  in  various  areas  some  proj- 
ects— some  in  the  field  and  some  back  in 
Washington— for  the  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  works  harder  for 
the  good  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

I  compliment  him  for  it. 

I  recall  several  years  ago  when  he 
brought  to  the  subcommittee  a  proposal 
for  the  Ozarks  National  River.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  handle  that  bill  for  him  and, 
imder  his  constant  urging,  to  see  that  it 
came  to  fruition  and  that  the  money  was 
there  with  which  to  complete  and  move 
It  forward. 

This  is  the  same  type  project  in  a  dif- 
ferent area.  It  is  not  a  park  project  but, 
as  the  Senator  stated,  it  has  considerable 
recreational  benefits.  It  serves  a  great 
growing  area.  This  is  not  a  budgeted 
item  and  I  would  add  that  the  House  put 
It  in  over  the  budget.  We  are  going  to 
conference  and  I  would  look  very  sym- 
pathetically at  this  item  when  we  get 
to  conference  to  see  if  this  cannot  be 
kept  because  I  realize  this  project  has 
been  around  for  some  years.  The  reason 
we  did  not  add  it  is  that  the  administra- 
tion asked  us  to  cut  it  back,  but  I  think 
this  has  xmusual  merit. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  chairman  for  his  kind  and 
gracious  remarks. 

It  is  his  sympathetic  cooperation  •with 
respect  to  many  of  our  problems  in  this 
field  that  has  resulted  in  some  of  the 
most  important  developments  in  my 
State. 

Based  on  what  he  has  said  today,  Just 
now,  I  am  very  grateful  and  very  hope- 
ful that  he  and  his  committee  will  look 


favorably  on  what  I  think  is  an  im- 
usually  important  project  for  my  State 
and  the  Nation  from  the  standpoint  of 
water  and  recreation  needs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  and 
we  will  do  our  best. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  Coim- 
cil Bluff  Reservoir  is  a  project  to  be  built 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Iron  Coun- 
ty. Mo.  The  reservoir  is  a  part  of  the 
Meramec  River  comprehensive  basin 
plan  which  includes  seven  main  stream 
reservoirs,  12  tributary  stream  reser\'oirs, 
12  headwater  reservoirs,  nine  local  pro- 
tection levees,  and  26  angler-use  sites  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Missouri. 

This  comprehensive  plan  will  provide 
numerous  benefits— fiood  control,  recre- 
ation, water  supply,  water  quality  con- 
trol, and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation— 
for  the  expanding  St.  Louis  metropoli- 
tan area.  Moreover,  these  same  benefits 
will  be  provided  by  this  particular  proj- 
ect to  the  growing  Leadbelt  area  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Because  of  increasing  costs  of  con- 
structing these  valuable  projects,  it  is 
important  that  progress  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  therefore  concur  in  the 
statement  of  my  senior  colleague  and  I 
request  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
consider  this  amendment  favorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  an  additional 
amendment  he  wants  tc^pffer. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Prfesident.  I  have 
some  remarks  to  make,  but  first  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  5.  line  18.  strike  out  "«217.1 15,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$219,928,500". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  read  is 
the  amendment  I  alluded  to  earlier  to- 
day, to  add  $2,813,500  to  the  appropria- 
tions contained  in  the  bill  for  Indian 
education.  It  is  broken  down  as  follows : 
teaching  and  guidance  personnel  in  Fed- 
eral schools,  an  additional  $2  million; 
development  of  courses  in  Indian  lan- 
guage, history,  and  culture,  and  teacher 
training  programs  in  local  Indian  cul- 
ture and  values,  an  additional  $500,000; 
higher  education  scholarships  for  In- 
dian young  people,  an  additional  $200.- 
000;  counseling  and  guidance  in  public 
schools,  an  additional  $50,500;  teacher 
aids  in  public  schools,  $63,000.  making  a 
total  of  $2,813,500  over  and  above  the 
amount  allowed  in  the  appropriations 
bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Cranston.  Ken- 
nedy, MONDALE,  MONTOYA,  and  GRAVEL. 

Now,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 


who,  especially  because  of  his  important 
work  on  the  Indian  education  subcom- 
mittee. Is  particularly  knowledgeable  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
area  fraught  with  more  tragedy  than  the 
national  program  of  Indian  education. 
The  Indian  dropout  rates  aie  twice  the 
national  average.  There  are  all-Indian 
children  in  schools  operated  by  all-white 
school  boards. 

On  reser\'ations  under  Federal  super- 
vision the  average  educational  level  of 
Indians  is  5  years.  On  the  Navaho  res- 
ervation 40,000  Navahos,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  reservation  popula- 
tion, are  functionally  illiterate  in 
English.  We  could  go  on  for  hours  with 
appalling  statistics  and  ugly  stories  about 
the  kind  of  education  Indians  receive. 

The  Indian  Education  Subcommittee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  compiled  a  monumental 
report,  the  most  searching  study  ever 
made  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
American  Indian  is  educated.  The  report 
included  a  devastating  and  searing  in- 
dictment of  the  present  system  and 
fimding  for  Indian  education. 

The  proposal  before  us  today  is  a 
modest  proposal  of  $2.8  million.  It  would 
provide  for  the  development  of  cultural- 
ly-sensitive teaching  materials,  coun- 
seling and  guidance  services,  for  Indian 
students,  special  teachers,  teacher  train- 
ing, teacher  aides,  and  more  higher  edu- 
cation scholarship. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  will  be  able  to  accept  it.  In  a  sense  it 
is  a  catch-up  proposal  because  1  year 
ago  funds  for  many  of  these  same  pro- 
grams were  added  to  tlie  appropriation 
bill.  We  expected  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  implement  programs  for  which 
money  was  appropriated.  We  were  later 
told,  to  our  dismay,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  had  diverted  those  funds 
for  general  overhead  expenditures.  They 
had  ignored  the  action  of  Congress  and 
diverted  funds  without  advising  the  au- 
thorizing or  appropriating  committee. 

Mr.  President,  if  society  can  afford 
$110  million  for  the  design  of  a  space 
shuttle,  we  should  be  able  to  afford  $2 
million  to  give  the  Indian  children  a 
chance. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  teams  I  have  seen 
in  a  long  time.  When  the  team  of  Harris 
and  MoNDALE  present  something  it  is 
hard  to  resist. 

However,  on  this  one  I  think  we  must 
resist,  for  this  reason.  We  have  placed 
our  emphasis  on  Indian  health  programs. 
We  added  $3,776  million  by  the  last 
amendment.  I  think  we  can  sustain  a 
great  part  of  that  in  conference. 

On  Indian  education  it  is  recommended 
we  add  $2  million  for  teacher  counseling 
and  guidance.  That  Ls  the  big  item  in  the 
amendment.  I  suggest  again  that  we  have 
been  most  generous  in  these  two  areas. 

In  1970  we  appropriated  $38.1  million. 
This  year  we  appropriated  over  $2  mll- 
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Uon  more,  for  a  total  of  $40.4  million. 
This  would  add  134  teachers  over  the 
level  last  year.  It  adds  additional  guid- 
ance personnel  of  158.  This  is  a  total 
add-on  of  almost  300  teachers  and  guid- 
ance personnel.  I  think  that  should  be 
adequate. 

Higher  education  scholarships  is  an 
item  we  increased.  The  House  increased 
it  by  $1,050  million.  We  stayed  with  the 
Increase  of  $1  million.  The  item  for  teach- 
er aides  in  public  schools  was  increased 
$63,000  over  last  year  and  the  teachers 
in  counseling  and  guidance  in  public 
schools  was  increased  $50,5  thousand. 

I  think  we  have  been  respoiislve  in  these 
various  areas  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  the  items  in  this  amendment  one  by 
one  and  call  the  Serai^'i  attention  to 
the  very  serious  need  for  each  one  of 
them.  They  are  very  modest.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  almost  shamefully  small 
requests  for  us  to  bring  in  here  and  ask 
to  have  added,  but  I  think  they  are  the 
bare  minimum. 

First  of  all,  I  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  that  item  in  this  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  $2  million  increase  in 
teaching  and  guidance  personnel  in  the 
public  schools.  The  budget  for  1971  pro- 
vided $7,701,000  for  operation  of  Federal 
schools  and  dormitories,  but  I  believe  this 
amount  should  be  increased  by  $2  million 
as  requested. 

The  purpose  of  this  item  is  set  forth  at 
page  lA-16  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior budget  justifications  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  in  which  It  is  stated  in  part: 

without  increases  In  appropriations  to  off- 
set rising  costs.  Bureau  schools  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  purchases  of  textbooks  and 
InstrucUonal  supplies,  poetpone  replacement 
of  dormitory  furnishings  and  supplies,  and 
operate  schools  with  Inadequate  staffing. 
Pupil-teacher  ratios  of  30  to  1  are  common. 
Pupil  personnel  services  (guidance  and 
counseling,  recreation,  school  social  work, 
psychological  services  and  special  education) 
are  extremely  limited.  The  only  meaningful 
pupU  personnel  services  are  guidance  and 
counseling  In  secondary  schools  and  these 
are  staffed  at  less  than  half  of  national 
standards  for  public  school*.  Textbooks  and 
other  educational  and  dormitory  supplies 
have  been  depleted,  and  summer  program 
activities  were  drastically  curtailed.  The  In- 
creases requested  will  permit  the  Federal 
school  system  to  operate  at  minimum  ade- 
quate standards — gluing  schools  sufficient 
text  books  and  teaching  supplies  to  meet 
needs  of  the  students,  allowing  for  filling 
of  vacancies,  and  providing  furnishings  In 
dormitories  at  a  level  adequate  to  create  a 
homelike  atmosphere  and  acquainting  the 
students  with  desirable  standards  of  living 
as  well  as  to  make  their  surroundings  safe 
and  comfortable. 

I  certainly  commend  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  and  other  members 
on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
who  have  recognized  the  need  here  for 
increasing  these  funds  for  this  purpose, 
as  does  the  1971  budget  request.  Quite 
obviously,  the  $7,701,000  is  a  much- 
needed  item  in  the  budget,  but  there 
is  Uttle  reason  for  rejoicing  since  only 
"minimal  adequate  standards"  are 
thereby  assured.  Furthermore,  even 
though  the  high  teacher-pupil  ratio 
is  admitted  and  there  Is  obvious  in- 
adequacy   in    guidance    counseling,    no 


funds  are  asked  for  meeting  these  needs 
in  the  breakdown  of  the  $7,701,000  shown 
in  the  Interior  Department  justifications. 

I  would  think  tiiat.  as  a  mmimum,  an 
additional  $2,000,000  should  be  provided 
for  more  teachers  and  for  more  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  personnel,  as  provided 
by  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tions justifications  and  by  Llie  testimony 
before  the  conimittee. 

Secondly,  we  are  asking  for  $500,000 
for  development  courses  in  Indian  lan- 
guage. History,  and  culture,  and  teacher  - 
training  programs  in  local  Indian  cul- 
ture and  values.  Fimds  are  needed  for 
training  programs  for  school  teachers, 
dormitory  counselors,  and  others  in  the 
local  Indian  cultures  and  value  systems. 
When  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  were 
rimning  their  own  educational  systems, 
the  teachers,  of  course,  understood  the 
backgrounds  and  ways  of  the  children. 
Today,  teachers  without  this  imder- 
standing  or  training  may  interpret  shy- 
ness as  lack  of  ability.  The  Indian  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  in  discussing  this  problem 
stated: 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  a  quiet,  shy  Indian 
child  being  labeled  and  treated  as  dumb  and 
un-responsive  by  an  uncomprehending 
teacher. 

It  would  be  highly  beneficial  if  a  train- 
ing program  in  the  local  Indian  cultures 
and  value  systems  could  te  provided. 

Further,  we  recommend  that  Indian 
studies  courses  in  the  languages,  his- 
tories, and  cultures  of  American  Indians, 
be  established  in  all  Indian  schools  or 
schools  of  high  Indian  population— as 
well  as  in  similar  ct5lleges  and  universi- 
ties. As  a  part  of  this  request,  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  provide  bet- 
ter and  more  relevant,  less  derogatory 
textbooks  and  other  teaching  materials 
concerning  American  Indians.  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, entitled.  "A  Usable  History  for  the 
Red  Man,"  sets  forth  the  urgent  need  for 
this  funding.  Therefore,  for  this  Item, 
our  amendment  asks  an  increase  In  the 
appropriation  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  One  of  the  most 
shoclcing  things  one  notices  in  visiting 
Indian  schools  and  Eskimo  schools  in 
this  country  is  the  absolute  lack  of  any 
teaching  materials  that  a.'-e  culturally 
sensitive.  We  visited  an  Eskimo  school 
in  the  midst  of  frozen  tundra.  There 
were  no  trees,  no  grass,  no  suburbs,  no 
white  people.  But  what  v.-e^foimd  were 
white  teachers  teachins,'  E.'^kimos  out  of 
a  Dick  and  Jane  reader.  The  children 
were  supposed  to  identify  with  white 
suburban  families,  in  a  green-grassed 
suburb,  where  there  were  cars,  telephone 
poles,  and  airplanes.  ^ 

They  knew  nothing  about  that  way 
of  life,  and  it  contributed  absolutely 
nothing  to  their  pride  and  culture— in 
fact,  it  probably  was  damaging. 

Wherever  the  subcommittee  visited 
schools,  we  asked  to  look  at  their  cul- 
turally sensitive  materials,  materials 
that  v.ould  produce  pride  and  under- 
standing in  their  own  history  and  their 


own  culture.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
teacher  worth  his  salt  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  that  is  where  one  begins.  Un- 
til a  child  has  pride  and  respect  in  his 
own  beginnings  and  culture,  he  is  not  a 
worthwhile  student.  The  only  place  we 
found  culturally  sensitive  materials  was 
at  Rough  Rock,  the  OEO-initiated  school 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  The  Navahos 
developed  their  own  curriculum  mate- 
rials, based  on  their  own  culture,  and 
the  children  love  it. 

We  are  asking  only  for  $250,000  to  be- 
gin the  development  of  such  culturally 
sensitive  and  language-sensitive  cur- 
riculums  and  teaching  materials.  I  do  not 
see,  in  tilfe  name  of  any  kind  of  reason- 
able understanding  of  what  the  children 
need,  why  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said  about  these  materials,  that 
Alaska  has  pioneered  in  this  activity  as 
far  as  some  of  the  State  schools  that 
serve  our  native  children  are  concerned. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  whether  this  money  is  in  any 
way  earmarked  for  specific  reservations 
or  specific  schools.  I  would  like  to  be  a 
little  provincial  and  know  whether  any 
of  this  money  is  going  to  filter  to  the 
provinces  up  north. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  hope  it  would, 
because  the  problems  in  this  cormectlon 
are  as  great  in  Alaska  as  they  are  any- 
where else  where  Indians  live. 

There  is  no  earmarking  for  particular 
areas  or  regions  of  the  country  contem- 
plated in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  that  assurance,  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  still 
operates  many  of  our  schools  in  north- 
western Alaska.  The  State  is  trying  to 
take  these  over  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but 
the  transition  still  goes  on,  and  I  am 
more  and  more  of  the  opinion  that  there 
has  been  merely  a  holding  operation  on 
some  of  these  schools,  which  should  have 
been  modernized,  and  particularly  some 
of  the  curriculums  should  have  been 
changed,  to  meet  changed  conditions  and 
improved  commimications  in  that  area. 
Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  state- 
ment that  fimds  are  not  earmarked  as 
far  as  any  region  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  there  is  a  very  significant 
new  program  in  this  bill,  the  program  to 
try  to  control  otitis  media.  This  is  the 
inner  ear  disease  which,  in  Alaska,  has 
resulted  in  the  deafness  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  native  children,  and  has  defi- 
nitely hampered  their  ability  to  respond 
to  the  educational  process. 

I  am  sure  that  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  recalls 
some  of  the  examples  of  what  we  saw 
when  we  were  in  Alaska  early  last  spring. 
This  effort  certainly  is  most  worthwhile. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
instituting  this  program.  I  hope  It  will  be 
a  full  5-year  program.  We  hope  further, 
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if  the  program  works,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  eliminate  one  of  the  worst  diseases  to 
hit  any  portion  of  the  American  popula- 
tion in  recent  years.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
committee  for  instituting  this  program- 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  en- 
lightening remarks. 

With  respect  to  otitis  media,  it  is  true 
that,  particularly  in  the  Senator's  State 
of  Alaska,  it  is  a  very  difficult  health 
problem.  Otitis  media  is  a  middle-ear  ill- 
ness which  is  particularly  suffered  by 
American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 

My  next  door  neighbor  where  I  now 
temporarily  live  in  McLean,  Va.,  Dr. 
James  McFarland,  came  to  me  and  my 
wife  a  year  or  so  ago,  he  being  an  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist,  together 
with  a  partner  of  his,  and  asked  whether 
or  not  we  might  be  able  to  arrange  with 
the  Indian  Public  Health  Service  for  he 
and  his  partner  to  go  to  Alaska,  on  their 
own  time  and  at  their  own  expense,  dur- 
ing their  summer  vacation,  and  work 
among  the  children  there,  the  native 
children  in  Alaska,  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  otitis  media.  They  were  partic- 
larly  interested  in  treating  the  disease 
by  the  emplacement  of  smaU  plastic 
spool-like  devices  in  the  ears  of  children 
suffering  from  the  disease  which  have 
been  found  to  help  clear  up  the  infections 
involved,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  hear- 
ing, which  is  such  a  sad  and  usual  result 
of  otitis  media. 

Dr.  Rabeau,  who  was  then  the  head 
of  the  Indian  Public  Health  Service,  was 
delighted  to  arrange  that  volunteer  ef- 
fort. It  was  carried  forward,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  very  useful.  I  heard  ft  de- 
tailed report  on  the  project  was  later 
given,  and  I  commend  people  such  as  Dr. 
McFarland  and  others  who  are  willing 
to  volunteer  their  own  services  and  their 
time.  I  think  what  they  have  shown 
indicates  to  us  how  important  it  is  that 
we  spend  the  little  amount  of  money  in- 
volved here  to  do  what  obviously  can 
be  done.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
has  said,  and  commend  the  committee 
for  putting  in  the  bill  these  needed  fimds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  ask  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  regarding  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland who,  together  with  other  spe- 
cialists in  Alaska,  such  as  Dr.  Milo  Fritz 
of  Anchorage,  who  Is  also  an  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  specialist,  has  developed 
a  new  procedure  to  deal  with  this  very 
serious  disease. 

But  I  should  also  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  disease,  and  not  with 
the  cause.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  last  year  to  deal 
with  the  basic  cause,  which  is  the  pollu- 
tion of  rivers  In  northwest  Alaska.  I  hope 
that  next  year  we  can  fund  that  pro- 
gram, so  that  we  can  begin  to  put  safe 
water  supplies  Into  these  villages. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the   Senator 


from  Alaska.  I  think  what  he  has  said 
has  been  very  useful  to  the  Senate  in 
considering  this  amendment. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  given  this  opportimity 
to  make  one  fiuther  observation  about 
the  need  for  development  of  culturally 
sensitive  curricula. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
refer  to  page  24  of  the  report  of  the  In- 
dian Education  Subcommittee.  This  de- 
scribes what  we  saw  wherever  the  sub- 
committee went.  We  would  ask.  "Where 
is  your  Indian  textbook?  Where  is  your 
history  of  Indian  culture?" 

Always,  we  would  be  told,  "There  is 
one  coming.  There  is  one  being  devel- 
oped." 

We  would  ask,  "Where  is  it  being  de- 
veloped?" 

"Well,  we  are  not  sure;  in  Washington, 
or  one  of  those  regional  laboratories,  but 
we  have  heard  one  is  on  the  way." 

None  had  ever  arrived. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  typical,  first- 
hand report,  this  one  is  of  a  visit  which 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  IndiEin  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  made  to  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation  in  Idaho.  This  kind  of 
incident  was  repeated  many  times. 

Senator  Kennedy  asked  if  they  had 
any  books  about  the  history  of  Indians. 
As  the  report  states : 

After  a  frantic  search  In  the  back  closet 
of  the  school's  library  a  school  administrator 
came  running  up  to  the  Senator  with  his 
And.  It  was  a  book  entitled  "Captive  of  the 
Delawares,"  which  had  a  cover  picture  of  a 
white  child  being  scalped  by  an  Indian. 
When  the  Senator  later  inquired  whether 
the  culture  and  traditions  of  the  Indians 
there  were  Included  in  the  school's  curricu- 
lum he  was  Informed  that  "there  Isn't  any 
history  to  this  tribe." 

This  is  the  story  all  over  this  country. 
Indian  children,  who  have  a  rich  his- 
tory, a  rich  language,  and  a  rich  cul- 
tural backgroimd,  go  to  school  and,  at 
best,  are  taught  nothing  about  their 
backgroimds.  They  are  taught  only  the 
white  man's  history,  which  leads  them  to 
believe  there  must  not  be  much  of  im- 
portance in  their  background. 

That  is  the  best  that  happens.  Usually 
they  have  to  read  about  whites  being 
scalped  by  Indians,  or  how  savage  In- 
dians are. 

This  is  terribly  damaging.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace. The  least  we  can  do,  while  we  are 
appropriating  these  funds,  is  to  provide 
fimds  for  culturally  sensitive  teaching 
materials. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  What  he  has 
said  Is  exactly  right,  and  demonstrates 
eloquently  the  need  for  this  Item  of  $500,- 
000  we  have  been  discussing  in  regard  to 
Indian  history,  language,  culture,  and 
values. 

I  would  conclude  the  discussion  of  that 
item  by  quoting  from  the  book  "The 
Indian  Heritage  of  America,"  by  Mr.  Al- 
vln  Josephy,  in  which  he  wrote,  con- 
cerning the  survival  of  the  American 
Indians,  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  mi- 
raculous facts  of  the  mld-20th  century. 
He  continued : 


Despite  almost  five  himdred  years  of  a 
history  marked  generaUy  by  attempts  to  ex- 
terminate American  Indians  or  force  them, 
by  one  means  or  another,  to  adopt  the  cul- 
tures of  their  conquerors,  they — and  their 
attachment  to  their  Indian  heritage — are 
far  from  extinct. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  that  is 
more  powerfully  motivating  than  pride 
in  background  and  heritage.  Too  often, 
the  materials  and  textbooks  which  are 
used  by  American  Indian  young  people 
tend  to  destroy,  not  reinforce — tend  to 
damage,  not  build  up — that  pride  in  heri- 
tage. ThLs  small  item  of  $500,000  can,  I 
hope,  begin  a  program  In  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
GovERN ) .  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  a  man 
who  is  especially  knowledgeable  and  ded- 
icated in  this  field,  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  Indian  education  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
item  of  this  amendment  is  for  $200,000 
for  higher  education  scholarships.  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  budget  justi- 
fications for  fiscal  j-ear  1971.  it  is  set 
forth  that  there  has  been  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  applications  for 
scholarship  aid.  It  is  further  set  forth 
that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  In- 
dian students  leaving  college  has  been  a 
lack  of  adequate  funding.  Because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  scholarship  funds,  many 
married  Indian  students  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  scholarships,  and  those 
who  do  find  that  they  are  inadequate. 

The  Indian  members  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity,  earlier 
this  year,  stated  the  need  for  more  In- 
dian teachers,  and  they  rightly  recog- 
nized that  one  way  to  solve  this  problem 
is  to  strengthen  the  scholarship  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  agreed 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  to  add 
$1  million  for  Indian  higher  education 
scholarships.  We  feel  that  we  are  quite 
justified,  however,  because  of  the  demon- 
strated need,  in  asking  that  that  program 
be  increased  further  by  an  additional 
$200,000.  as  our  amendment  would  do. 

Last,  I  call  attention  to  the  rather 
small  items  in  our  amendment,  one  being 
counseling  and  guidance  in  public 
schools,  an  increase  of  $50,500;  the  other 
for  teacher  aids  in  the  public  schools,  an 
increase  we  are  asking  for  in  the  amount 
of  $63,000.  These  are  rather  small  in- 
creases in  the  amounts  for  contracts 
with  State  departments  of  education  and 
public  school  districts  for  partial  costs 
of  educating  increased  numbers  of  In- 
dian students  and  to  meet  increased  op- 
erational needs. 

The  need  to  increase  the  $63,000  for 
teacher  aides  in  the  public  schools  con- 
tracts is  well  documented.  No  increase 
has  been  provided  in  the  number  of 
teacher  aides,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
budget  justification  contains  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

Indlan-«peaklng  aides  have  proven  In- 
valuable In  primary  groups  of  Indlan-spealt- 
Ing  children. 
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Both  the  counseling  and  the  teacher 
aide  programs  I  believe  have  much  merit 
and  should,  in  keeping  with  increases  in 
enrollment,  be  increased  as  we  ask  in  our 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an- 
other one  of  the  Indltm  amendments  in 
the  field  of  education.  The  amendment 
requests  $2,813,500.  I  feel  that  we  have 
been  verj-  generous  in  our  treatment  of 
the  various  areas  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  just  described.  This  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  We  added  a  great 
deal;  he  thinks  we  should  have  added 
more. 

I  have  made  a  suggestion  to  him  that 
possibly  we  could  resolve  this  part  of  the 
bill,  and  then  I  think  the  bill  will  move 
quickly  to  final  passage.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  other  amendments  tha< 
require  roUcall  votes. 

I  suggest  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
figure  $2,813,500,  which  is  the  pending 
amendment,  we  take  a  figure  of  $1,563.- 
500,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $1  million  in 
the  teaching  and  guidance  persormel, 
and  it  still  has  adequate  funding,  as  I 
commented  a  few  moments  ago.  It  would 
reduce  the  development  of  courses  in  the 
Indian  language,  histoi-y.  and  culture 
from  $500,000  to  $250,000,  to  give  us  a 
new  figure,  a  recommended  or  suggested 
figure,  which  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  The  ne^^•  figure  would  be 
$1,563,500. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  their  willingness 
to  take  this  reduced  amount  to  confer- 
ence. The  $1,563,500  Increase  for  Indian 
education  would  include  all  th*  items  I 
have  previously  mentioned  at  exactly  the 
figures  we  had  asked  in  our  amendment, 
with  the  exception  of  reducing  teaching 
and  giildance  personnel  In  Federal 
schools  to  $1  million  instead  of  $2  mil- 
lion, and  reducing  development  of 
courses  in  Indian  language,  history,  and 
culture,  the  teaching  programs  in  local 
Indian  culture,  from  $500,000  to  $250,000. 
I  wish  we  could  get  it  all,  but  I  am 
grateful  for  the  willingness  of  the  com- 
mittee to  take  these  vital  items  to 
conference. 

Accordingly,  I  will  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  change  the  amount  asked  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats 

Ii  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
repeat  the  figure,  the  Chair  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  there- 
fore modify  my  amendment  at  the  desk 
8is  follows:  On  page  5.  line  18,  strike  the 
existing  figure  of  $217,115,000  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof,  rather  than  the  figure 
now  at  the  desk.  $218,878,500.  which 
would  mean  an  increase  of  $1,563, .500. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  concluded  this  item? 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  amendment  has  been  agreed 
to,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  No  further  amendments 
are  pending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON  addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  I  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions  promised  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tmguished  Senator  from  Florida,  but  we 
always  got  caught  up  in  some  extraneous 
problems — some  germane  and  some 
not — and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  manager 
of  the  bOl,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada;  and  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  I  shall  be  only  3  or 
4  minutes. 

First,  I  want  to  tliank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  having  recognized  in 
the  bill  two  objectives  which  are  very, 
very  important  to  me.  personally. 

One  is  for  retaiiung  in  the  bill  the  $12 
million  budgeted  and  approved  by  the 
House  for  the  Biscayne  National  Monu- 
ment. The  Senator  will  recall  that  I  han- 
dled that  matt-er  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
of  its  authorization. 

Mr.  BIBLE  And  with  great  dispatch, 
I  might  add. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  second  item  I  am  especially  appre- 
ciative of  his  having  retained  in  the  bill 
is  SI. 5  million  for  the  Ding  Darling  Ref- 
uge on  Sanibel  Island.  Fla.  I  am  partic- 
ularly interested  in  that  because,  when 
serving  as  Governor,  I  was  able  to  help 
in  dedicating,  as  part  of  the  refuge. 
State  lands  which  will  be  permanently 
used  as  part  of  that  wildlife  refuge.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  having  included 
that  item,  and,  likewise,  I  express  these 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

On  the  third  point,  I  note  with  regret 
that  the  $1  million  item  for  land  acquisi- 
tion in  the  Everglades  National  Park  was 
omitted.  I  think  I  understand  the  reason 
for  it,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  brief 
colloquy  on  it. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  the  en- 
dangered species  bill,  which  was  Public 
Law  91-135.  passed  in  1969,  provided. 
among  other  things,  that  there  should 
be  available  in  1970.  1971,  and  1972— in 
eacii  of  those  3  years— not  to  exceed  SI 
noilhon  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  endangered  species  bUl  in  acquiring 
needed  lands. 

My  understanding  is  that  $944,000  cf 
that  amount  was  obligated  in  1970  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  Everglades 
National  Park  for  the  protection  of  the 
alligator  which  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
species  which  is  endangered,  and  that 
that  amount  has  been  allowed  in  the  bill 
as  part  of  a  larger  item  of  $?0  million  for 
taking  care  of  obligations  already  made. 
Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Florida, 
as  usual,  is  100  i^ercent  correct.  That  is 
exactlv  how  it  works. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  the  item  is  not 
especially  mentioned  in  the  bill,  I  wanted 
it  to  be  clear. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  The  $30  million  in  the  bill 
is  under  liquidation  of  contract  authority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think,  unfortunately,  that  I  am  right 
about  this:  The  fact  that  the  obligated 
amount  in  1970  was  not  asked  for  by  the 
department  in  time  to  be  included  in  the 
last  supplemental  bill  for  1970  will  mean 
that  the  item  has  to  come  out  of  the  1971 
appropriation.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct.  I  might 
add  that  does  not  make  it  completely 
responsive,  but  I  know  of  the  Senator's 
great  interest  in  the  Everglades  and  of 
his  constant  fight  to  pick  up  the  in-hold- 
ings.  He  knows  that  we  will  have  a  bill  in 
here  next  week,  probably,  to  increase  the 
overall  ceiling,  and  I  hope  it  passes  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  so  that  we 
will  have  statutory  authority  to  go  ahead 
and  acquire  additional  in-holdings  in  the 
Everglades. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
cordial  and  qui^k  response  which  he  has 
given  to  the  bill  he  ha.s  mentioned  and  I 
join  him  in  the  hope  that  we  may  scon 
enact  it.  The  $1  million  which  could  have 
been  made  available  in  1970,  but  was  not, 
was  not  the  Senator's  fault,  or  mine,  or 
anyone  else's  in  Congress  because  it  was 
not  asked  for  and  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  handling  the 
supplemental  bill  for  1970:  so  it  has  been 
lost  as  a  1970  item. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  that  the  $1  million 
for  1970  will  not  be  available;  so  that  we 
are  now  to  get  the  $994,000,  or  practically 
$1  million  for  1971,  and  there  is  still  a 
prospect  or  a  possibility  of  getting  some 
or  all  of  the  $1  million  for  1972.  Am  I  cor- 
rect on  that? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  would  be  cor- 
rect, as  we  move  forward. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  havff'no  fault  to  find  what- 
ever with  his  understanding  of  the  situa^ 
tion  which  I  regret  to  say  is  my  own. 

The  last  point  I  should  like  to  mention 
is  that  I  notice  the  House  put  in  the  biU 
an  item  of  $75,000  in  connection  with  the 
research  station  for  salt  water  sports 
fishing  in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
station  which  senses  tliat  objective  in 
Panama  City,  Fla.  I  notice  that  the  item 
was  left  out  of  the  Senate  bill.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  do  not  have  any  of  the  details,  but 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  his  associate  will  keep  an  open  mind 
in  conference,  because  It  may  be  that  that 
is  a  critical  need,  although  the  Senator 
from  Florida  cannot  give  any  facts  of  his 
own  knowledge  in  that  direction;  but  he 
hopes,  however,  that  since  it  will  be  in 
conference,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  will  hold  in  mind  that 
this  is  an  Item  to  be  examined  as  to  its 
usefulness  and.  in  fact,  as  to  whether  It  is 
an  emergency  Item  for  inclusion  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  we  will  do  that.  This 
is  an  unbudgeted  item  and  we  had  to 
deal  with  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a 
budgeted  figure  which  came  to  us  from 
the  administration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  so  much  for  his  kindness,  not 
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just  to  me  and  to  Florida  but  to  the 
Indians. 

It  happens  that  I  have  a  trace  of 
Cherokee  Indian  blood  in  me.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
also  the  great  honor  to  have  been  given 
an  honorary  Indian  name  by  the  Sem- 
inoles  of  Florida  with  whom  I  have  been 
friends  all  my  Ufe.  I  have  very  great 
interest  in  that  field. 

I  should  like  to  say  for  the  record 
that  I  have  been  proud  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  three  groups  of  4-H  scholars  from 
Florida  who  have  visited  me  in  recent 
weeks  there  have  been  several  Indian 
boys  and  girls,  youngsters  from  the 
Brighton  Reservation,  who  go  to  the 
Okeechobee  High  School,  and  other 
youngsters  from  the  Dania  Resenation 
that  go  to  one  of  the  local  public  schools 
in  that  area.  I  have  never  seen  finer 
specimens  than  the  Seminole  Indian 
youngsters  who  are  members  of  the  4-H 
Clubs.  I  cannot  think,  so  far  as  our  State 
is  concerned,  that  they  are  being  ignored. 
I  want  to  say  for  the  record,  as  one 
who  has  always  had  a  great  interest  in 
the  Indians,  that  I  have  felt  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  his  ranking 
minority  associate  have  been  most  gen- 
erous in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
and  I  appreciate  that  treatment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
merely  wish  to  add  that  I  possess  two 
headdresses,  one  from  the  Palutes  and 
one  from  the  Cherokees  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGs)  and  I  are  both  extremely  opti- 
mistic about  receiving  additional  heswl- 
dresses  as  a  result  of  our  overgenerous 
action  here  this  afternoon.  [Laughter.] 

CAVB  RT7N  RECREATIONAL  PI  \N 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved my  request  for  $800,000  for  the 
Forest  Service's  Cave  Run  recreational 
plan  on  the  Licking  River,  in  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest,  Ky.  These  fimds 
are  necessary  in  order  for  essential  work 
to  be  completed  before  the  dam  is  com- 
pleted and  the  water  rises. 

I  was  glad  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee and  I  am  grateful  for  the  interest 
and  consideration  of  the  chairman,  the 
able  Senator  from  Nevada.  Senator 
Bible,  and  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, Senator  Boggs,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Diu-ing  the  committee's  hearings  Mr. 
"Red"  Nelson,  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  testified  that  it  is  "very 
essential"  that  some  elements  of  the 
recreation  plan  should  be  installed  be- 
fore the  water  rises.  He  gave  the  exam- 
ple that  certain  of  the  water  and  sewer 
lines  to  cormect  various  sites  should  be 
installed  under  what  will  be  the  low  pool 
level. 

I  know  there  is  a  great  interest  among 
local  groups,  and  by  the  State  itself,  in 
the  prompt  and  orderly  development  of 
the  recreation  plan  at  Cave  Run — the 
development  of  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  work  and  effort  *in  re- 
cent years. 

Chief  E.  P.  cuff  of  the  Forest  Service 
has  described  the  Cave  Run  project  as 
"one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for 


an  outstanding  recreation  development." 
The  lake  will  cover  8,000  acres.  It  will  be 
within  an  8-hour  driving  distance  of 
nearly  SO  million  people.  Again,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee provided  $800,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971 — the  amount  the  Forest  Service 
estimates  is  necessary  for  an  orderly  and 
efiQcient  development. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
contains  $337,000  for  the  operation  of 
the  Marine  Laboratory  at  Milford,  Conn. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  earlier 
this  year  announced  plans  to  close  the 
Laboratory  in  an  effort  to  save  money.  I 
believe  this  is  a  false  economy,  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  apparently  agree  with  that 
premise  because  the  money  is  included 
in  this  bill  and  was  included  in  the 
measure  that  passed  the  House. 

The  Milford  Laboratory  is  one  of  only 
two  molluscan  research  laboratories  in 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the 
other  one  being  located  at  Oxford,  Md. 
Milford  does  most  important  research 
work  In  the  fields  of  oyster  genetics, 
food,  and  culture. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  decade, 
the  disease  MSX  virtually  desfroyed  the 
oyster  industry  in  Delawara^''and  other 
east  coast  States.  The  o&nBse  of  the  in- 
dustry contributed  to  problems  of  un- 
employment and  economic  dislocation  in 
the  area. 

The  oyster  industry,  however,  appears 
to  be  making  a  resurgence  and  the  lab  at 
Milford  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
the  effort  to  restore  it. 

The  Depsurtment  of  the  Interior  is  con- 
ducting negotiations  with  several  private 
institutions  with  the  view  to  turning  over 
operation  of  the  Milford  Laboratory  to 
one  of  them.  I  would  have  no  objections 
if  these  negotiations  bore  fruit,  but  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  afford  to  have  the 
Laboratory  stand  idle,  with  the  resultant 
loss  of  professional  employees,  until 
those  negotiations  are  completed. 

The  Milford  Laboratory  represents  a 
$1  million  investment  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Its  construction  program 
was  completed  only  4  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  protect  that  investment  by 
fimding  operations  of  the  Laboratory  at 
the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 

THE   NEEDS  POR  THE  rORESTS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  H.R.  17619,  the  bill 
which  makes  appropriations  for  the 
Interior  Department  and  related  agen- 
cies, the  most  important  of  these  agencies 
being  the  Forest  Service. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  even 
though  I  believe  it  has  shortcomings.  I 
know  how  hard  my  friend,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  worked  to 
produce  this  measure.  I  am  supporting 
it  because  I  believe  it  is  the  best  that 
could  be  achieved  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  disappointed 
that  this  legislation  does  not  include 
funds  for  the  Forest  Sciences  Laboratory 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  to 


serve  the  great  forest  resources  of  New 
England. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $75,000  to 
plan  this  laboratory  in  1966.  That  phase 
is  now  completed,  and  the  construction 
contract  could  be  let  as  soon  as  the  nec- 
essary funds  are  appropriated. 

This  new  laboratory  is  sorely  needed. 
I  cannot  overemphasize  how  closely  the 
economic  health  of  New  Hampshire  and 
our  neighboring  States  is  tied  to  forest 
resources.  Nor  could  I  overstate  how 
heavily  dependent  forest  resource  based 
industries  are  upon  a  productive  forestry 
research  program. 

My  home  State  is  87  percent  forested. 
Among  them,  the  six  New  England  States 
have  32  million  acres  of  forests.  These 
forests  are  a  major  source  of  water, 
recreational  opportunity,  wUdlife  and 
esthetics,  and  they  are  a  potent  factor 
in  the  economy  of  the  region.  The  total 
annual  value  of  manufactured  wood 
products  is  about  $2  billion,  and  the 
wood-using  industries  of  the  area  provide 
steady  employment  to  110,000  people. 

To  keep  this  part  of  our  economy 
healthy,  to  assure  the  perpetuation  and 
the  expansion  of  forest  resource  based 
industries,  we  need  a  strong  research 
program. 

The  Forest  Service  has  a  research  pro- 
gram underway  at  Diu-ham,  but  the  14 
scientists  and  an  eqiml  number  of  as- 
sistants working  on  this  program  are 
now  in  totally  inadequate  quarters.  They 
are  located  in  a  renovated  hardware 
store,  overcrowded,  poorly  ventilated, 
and  lacking  in  the  laboratory  facilities 
required  for  intensive  research. 

Yet  handicapped  as  they  are.  they  arc 
working  on  five  projects  of  crucial  im- 
portance: First,  watershed  yield  improve- 
ment and  flood  nm-off  reduction ;  second, 
genetic  improvement  of  white  pine  and 
other  associated  species;  third,  produc- 
tion of  high- value  hardwoods;  fourth, 
control  of  diseases  that  degrade  northern 
hardwoods:  and  fifth,  improved  manage- 
ment of  private  forest  recreation  enter- 
prises. 

Rising  costs  of  wood  production  and 
growing  competition  from  other  ma- 
terials compel  constant  search  for  new 
knowledge,  better  methods,  and  more 
eflBcient  techniques  of  timber  production 
and  use. 

At  the  same  time,  increasing  needs  for 
pure  water  and  insistent  public  demands 
for  more  forest  recreation  and  esthetics 
require  new  knowledge  and  its  applica- 
tion in  the  intensive  management  of 
forest  land  to  coordinate  conflicting 
uses — expending  the  economic  resource 
while  simultaneously  protecting  and  im- 
proving the  environment. 

With  the  proposed  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory,  the  Forest  Service  could 
achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  outlined 
above  for  the  five  projects  at  Durham 
and  thus  make  a  telling  contribution  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  England. 

The  region's  economic  dependence 
upon  forest  resource  based  industries, 
the  compelling  demand  for  research  in 
forest  resource  production  and  use,  and 
the  ideal  location  of  the  proposed  For- 
estry Sciences  Laboratory  are,  I  believe, 
convincing  reasons  for  the  funds  to  con- 
struct this  Laboratory. 
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I  believe  there  are  equallj-  convincing 
resisons  for  improving  the  facilities  in 
the  national  forests  to  serve  the  visitors. 

More  and  more  people  find  the  need 
to  have  a  place  to  get  away  for  a  few 
moments  from  the  pressures  of  our  com- 
plex living.  In  New  Hampshire's  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  during  the  last 
year  alone  visitor  days  of  recreation 
jumped  from  1.915,000  to  1.980.000,  an 
increase  of  65.000.  The  figure  will  easily 
top  2  million  this  year. 

Many  of  these  visitors  tell  me  that 
areas  of  the  forest  lack  trails,  lack  trail 
marking.',  lack  lean-tos  for  camping, 
lack  cooking  areas,  lack  benches  to  rest 
for  a  moment,  lack  tables  for  picknicking, 
are  sometimes  litter  strewn,  and  could 
benefit  from  more  daily  care. 

The  Forest  Service  is  doing  a  monu- 
mental job  in  tryiiig  to  meet  these  needs 
in  face  of  the  expanding  use  of  our  na- 
tional forests.  I  do  not  fault  the  Forest 
Ser\'ice.  They  just  cannot  do  the  job, 
buy  the  equipment,  and  hire  the  needed 
personnel  with  the  funds  available. 

Yet.  as  I  say,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  bill  as  it  now  stands.  However,  I 
want  to  say  at  this  time  that  next  year 
I  cannot  stand  aside  without  pressing  for 
action  to  see  that  we  move  ahead  with 
the  research  laboratory  and  that  addi- 
tional assistance  be  given  the  forests 
for  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  delay  much 
longer. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
controversial  items  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  is  the  fimding  for  the 
National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  The  question  is  raised: 
Should  Government  be  involved  in  the 
support  of  the  arts?  Or.  alternatively, 
shoi^ld  patrons,  foundations,  and  pri- 
vate contributors  bear  alone  the  costs  of 
symphony  orchestras,  theaters,  opera 
companies?  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  school  of  thought  which' 
holds  that  these  enterprises  should  be 
self-sustaining.  I  believe  that  I  under- 
stand the  scope  and  vitality  which  have 
been  lent  to  the  growth  of  the  arts  in 
our  country  through  support  from  the 
private  sector.  However,  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  many  of  our  finest  cultural 
institutions  are  in  serious  financial  trou- 
ble. Martin  Mayer  reported  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Saturday  Review  that  the  big 
five  orchestras — Boston,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, New  York,  and  PhOadelphia — had 
a  total  operating  deficit  of  $5.7  million 
In  1967-68  and  that  this  figure  could  be 
projected  conservatively  at  $7.9  million 
in  1971-72.  He  noted  additionally  that 
most  lesser  symphony  orchestras  are  pro- 
portionately much  worse  oCf. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  allow  the 
cultural  institutions  around  our  land  to 
falter  and  fail.  It  Is  not  improper  for 
Government  to  participate  in  the  perpet- 
uation of  our  cultural  heritage.  A  degree 
of  support  is  provided  at  all  levels  of 
Goverrmient  for  libraries,  museums,  his- 
torical shrines,  moniunents.  Are  the  arts 
and  humsmities  not  equally  a  part  of  our 
national  heritage?  Certainly  there  is  a 
proper  role  for  government  in  the  main- 
tenance of  this  facet  of  our  national  cul- 
tural life. 


The  manner  and  extent  of  Federal  in- 
volvement in  the  arts,  of  course,  present 
some  problems.  Government  should  not 
be  concerned  with  shaping  and  directing 
the  development  of  the  arts  so  much  as 
with  the  perpetuation  of  what  has  been 
finest  in  our  traditions.  As  Mr.  Mayer 
pointed  out  in  the  aforementioned 
article: 

Tr.iditlonally  it  has  been  the  experiment- 
al company  and  the  avant-g.irde  .irtists  who 
needed  help  from  organized  charity,  and 
many  of  Uiose  who  would  be  Involved  with 
federal  aid  programs  are  stlU  living  In  an 
older  era.  Tlicre'ls  a  real  danger  that  federal 
support  will  be  bi.ised  toward  high-fashion 
hemieticism  and  acadeinla.  that  orchestras 
playing  t<3  annual  audiences  in  the  hundreds 
of  tho\isauds  will  be  allowed  to  wither, 
while  grants  are  awarded  to,  say  "exciting" 
theater  groups  presenting  Improvised  drama 
In  nonsense  syllables  to  audiences  of  thirty- 
seven  humorless  friends.  Someone  will  have 
to  fight  to  win  adoption  of  the  British  Arts 
Council's  policy  of  allocating  most — by  no 
means  all — government  funds  to  groups  that 
can  show  substantial  public  support  at  the 
box  office. 

I  believe  that  this  observation  is  most 
important,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
it,  because,  ultimately,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  the  "someone"  to  which  Mr. 
Mayer  refers.  Our  arts  programs  are  im- 
portant but  it  is  essential  that  we  ob- 
serve carefully  to  insure  that  they  pro- 
ceed down  the  right  road  in  the  service 
of  the  broadest  spectrum  of  our  popu- 
lace, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  hearings  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions, I  sought  an  additional  $250,000  for 
the  Forest  Service's  research  center  in 
strip  mining  at  Berea,  Ky.  I  also  present- 
ed questions  to  the  Forest  Service  regard- 
ing their  research  to  date  and  their  ca- 
pacity to  expand  this  research  at  this 
time.  The  Forest  Service  testified  that  it 
has  "plans  to  strengthen  the  work  at 
Berea,  Ky.,  as  soon  as  the  Federal  budget 
permits." 

The  research  at  Berea  is  very  impor- 
tant to  Kentucky,  but  I  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  neighboring  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee — in  fact,  throughout  the  re- 
gion overlying  the  Appalachian  coalfield. 

Excellent  progress,  especially  involving 
revegetation  problems,  has  been  made  in 
this  research  program.  Yet  the  most  diflQ- 
ciUt  problems  lie  ahead.  There  is  an  ur- 
gent need  fc.  expanded  research  in  strip 
mining  mountainous,  steep-slope  areas. 
Since  one-third  of  all  the  coal  produced 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  is  by  strip- 
mining  methods,  and  since  most  of  the 
coal  reserves  in  these  mountains  are  lo- 
cated in  steep  areas,  the  Importance  of 
expanded  research  In  this  area  is  quite 
apparent.  The  Forest  Service's  plans  lie 
precisely  in  this  area — research  on  steep- 
slope  terrain. 

Current  stripping  and  reclamation 
methods  are  not  geared  to  the  critical 
environmental  problems  encountered  on 
mountainous  terrain.  The  effects  of  strip 
mining  are  well  known.  But  there  Is  a 
tragic  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  about 
how  to  restore  stripped  land  on  steep 
slopes.  At  the  present  time  there  is  little 
factual  basis  "for  giving  soimd  recom- 
mendations on  practical  measures  for  re- 
habilitating stripped  mountainous  land. 


The  gross  results  of  strip  mining  are 
too  plain  for  anyone  who  has  flown  over 
the  area  or  has  driven  through  it.  In  Ken- 
tucky, it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  outslopes  have  already 
slumped  and  slid  down  the  mountain- 
sides. 

Tl*e  overburden  from  stripping  can 
create  unstable  outslopes  that  are  sub- 
ject to  disastrous  slides,  and  that  in  turn 
may  pollute  nearby  streams  with  sedi- 
ment. Excessive  erosion  and  water  from 
the  stripped  area  may  add  further  pollu- 
tion in  the  form  of  sediments,  acids,  and 
other  toxic  materials — as  well  as  in- 
creased flooding  during  periods  of  high 
rainfall.  It  is  estimated  that  over  5,000 
miles  of  streams  and  14,000  acres  of  lakes 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  strip 
mining  in  Appalachia. 

The  damage  to  land,  forests,  streams, 
water,  and  wildlife  caused  by  strip  min- 
ing must  be  alleviated.  I  appreciate  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman.  Senator 
Bible,  and  ranking  member.  Senator 
BocGs.  that  this  committee  will  go  into 
the  subject  next  year. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  restore  to  the  construction 
section  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  $585,000  which 
was  included  in  the  House  passed  ver- 
sion of  the  Interior  appropriations  bill. 
The  $585,000  was  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  boys'  dormitory  facility  at 
the  Eufaula  Indian  Boarding  School, 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  8  years  ago, 
the  boys'  and  girls'  dormitories  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  After  this  tragedy  oc- 
curred, Congress  saw  fit  to  restore  the 
facilities  which  house  the  yoimg  ladies 
at  that  institution,  but  nothing  has  ever 
been  done  to  reconstruct  the  boys'  dor- 
mitory facility.  The  overwhelming  nimi- 
ber  of  students  that  live  at  this  institu- 
tion are  Creek  Indians  whose  parents 
live  in  rural  Oklahoma  or  who  come 
from  disadvantaged  or  broken  homes  in 
my  State.  These  children  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Eufaula,  Okla.,  and  only 
recently  the  city  of  Eufaula  and  the 
school  system  there  have  completed  a 
construction  program  of  over  $300,000  to 
aid  In  the  education  of  these  students  in 
an  integrated  public  school  environment. 

Already  the  Federal  Govermnent  has 
spent  over  $1,100,000  to  reconstruct  the 
girls'  dormitory  and  support  facilities. 
The  additional  $585,000.  which  is  my 
amendment,  will  complete  this  facility 
and  will  be  one  step  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  take  In  improving  the  edu- 
cational opportimities  for  Indian  chil- 
dren in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
restore  to  the  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker).  The  amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  6,  line  9,  In  lieu  of  "*18,800,000" 
Insert  "$19,386,000". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  Bellmon)  has 
just  stated.  I  join  him  in  the  amendment. 
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I  alluded  to  it  yesterday  in  the  Senate 
and  earlier  this  morning,  stating  that  he 
and  I  would  offer  it  later. 

My  colleague  has  set  forth  quite  well 
the  strong  justification  for  this  item 
which  is  contained  in  the  appropriation 
bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  greatly  needed.  The 
Eufaula  Indian  Boarding  School  is  one 
which  boards  Indian  children,  not  from 
long  distances  away  but  orphan  children 
from  broken  homes  who  otherwise  would 
have  serious  difficulty  in  finding  trans- 
portation to  schools  from  the  very  areas 
in  which  they  are  located.  These  children 
are  actually  schooled  in  a  public  school 
system  in  Eufaula.  Okla.  This  is  a  prac- 
tice of  which  I  strongly  approve. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  money  is  needed 
to  replace  dormitory  facilities  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire  over  8  years  ago  and 
have  not  been  completely  restored  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  regret  that 
I  must  oppose  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
do  so  out  of  any  lack  of  belief  that  there 
is  justification  for  it  but  because  it  has 
no  budget  estimate.  The  project  is  one 
that  was  an  add-on 'from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  subcommittee.  We  tried  as 
nearly  as  we  could  to  get  a  uniform  policy 
on  construction  items. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  would  not  press  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  in  conference,  and  when  the 
conferees  meet  with  the  House  conferees, 
we  hope  that  we  can  resolve  some  of  these 
differences,  even  though  some  of  them 
are  over  the  budget. 

The  administration  recomended  that, 
because  of  fiscal  problems  of  today,  the 
amendment  not  be  allowed.  Accordingly, 
I  must  resist  the  amendment.  I  assure 
both  Senators  from  Oklahoma  that  we 
will  look  on  this  amendment  with  great 
sympathy  in  conference. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  if  he  has  any  additional 
facts  he  would  like  to  add. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding  to  me.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma, 
that  I  share  the  view  of  the  chairman 
that  since  the  matter  is  already  in  the 
bill  on  the  House  side  and  is  not  a 
budgeted  item,  we  will  have  it  in  con- 
ference. And  I  think,  as  the  chairman 
has  said,  the  Senators  can  expect  us  to 
have  a  very  sympathetic  view  toward  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  imderstanding.  and  with  the  consent 
of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  attitude  of  the  Senators  from  Okla- 
jioma.  We  are  all  realistic  and  we  realize 
that  we  need  a  little  running  room  when 

we  get  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  9,  In  lieu  of  "$18,800,000" 
insert  "$19,385,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  is  tradition- 
ally one  of  the  more  important  money 
bills  for  Montana. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1971  includes  $600,000  for 
magnetohydrodynamics  coal  research 
and  development  in  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research.  I  am  also  informed  there  is 
$400,000  for  this  purpose  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  While  my  colleague,  Senator 
Metcalf.  and  I  had  hoped  that  amount 
would  be  larger,  we  recognize  the  strin- 
gent budget  limitations  imder  which  we 
are  now  operating.  I  know  you  will  agree 
that  this  program,  with  its  promise  of 
coal  utilization,  lower-cost  electricity, 
and  reduction  in  pollution,  deserves 
larger  support  as  it  becomes  possible. 
And  I  hope  you  agree  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  this  work  be  begun  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  even  in  advance  of  the 
final  report  of  the  Electric  Research 
Council  task  force  which  is  mapping  out 
the  long-term  MHD  program.  This  fiscal 
1971  appropriation  can  be  put  to  work 
right  away  to  begin  this  important  proj- 
ect, and  when  the  task  force  reports,  the 
long-term  program  can  take  up  from 
there. 

And  I  hope  you  agree.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  very  important  that  this  pro- 
gram be  conducted  so  that  the  fimds  are 
used  in  a  concentrated  fashion  aimed  at 
a  pilot  plant  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
blllt:'  of  this  process  of  generating  elec- 
tricity. I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Government  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
vital  program. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  We 
were  very  happy  to  add  the  item.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  Increase  the 
item  in  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
for  construction  under  the  National  For- 
est Service  by  $50,000.  __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  8,  strike  out  "$14,188,000", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$14,238,000". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  make  funds 
available  to  initiate  planning  for  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  in 
the  Ouachita  National  Forest  in  south- 
eastern Oklahoma.  The  Robert  S.  Kerr 
Memorial  Arboretimi  was  authorized  for 
construction  by  the  Congress  in  1968.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  in  its  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  1970  appropriations 
instructed  the  Forest  Service  to  make 
the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretiun 
top  priority  in  its  work  plans  and  urged 
the  Forest  Service  to  initiate  planning 
for  the  construction  of  the  Arboretum 
with  funds  otherwise  appropriated.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Forest  Service  did  not 
initiate  planning  on  this  project  during 
fiscal  year  1970.  therefore.  Congressman 
Carl  Albert,  the  distinguished  majority 


leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
urged  an  increase  in  the  budget  request 
of  $75,000  to  initiate  planning  on  this 
very  worthwhile  project  during  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
realizing  the  significance  of  this  project, 
increased  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
by  50,000  in  order  to  enable  the  Forest 
Service  to  begin  work  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  Senate  committee  deleted  this 
$50,000  appropriated  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I,  therefore,  offer 
my  amendment  to  restore  this  amount 
in  order  that  planning  might  get  under- 
way on  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial  Ar- 
boretum at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  President,  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Me- 
morial Arboretum  and  Nature  Center  as 
its  name  implies,  would  be  a  lasting 
memorial  to  one  of  Oklahoma's,  and  the 
Nation's  most  outstanding  conservation- 
ists, the  later  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr. 

The  arboretum  is  propo.sed  to  be  lo- 
cated midway  between  Talihina.  Okla., 
and  Mena,  Ark.,  on  the  recently  com- 
pleted Talimena  Scenic  Drive  through 
the  Ouachita  National  Forest  in  south- 
eastern Oklahoma.  It  would  cover  an  es- 
timated 350  acres  located  totally  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest  and  would  therefore  not  require 
the  acquisition  of  additional  land.  The 
Talimena  Scenic  Drive  is  some  55  miles 
long  and  is  a  part  of  the  national  forest 
highway  system  and  because  of  its  scenic 
beauty  is  visited  by  literally  thousands  of 
tourists  and  school  children  each  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Robert  8.  Kerr 
Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature  Center 
when  constructed  would  be  visited  by  a 
minimum  of  40.000  school  age  children 
each  year  to  view  plant  and  animal  life 
in  its  natural  setting  and  to  study  the 
unique  geological  formations  of  this  part 
of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  adopt  my  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  item  for  the  na- 
tional forest  construction  by  this  mere 
$50,000  so  that  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice could  proceed  with  the  planning  and 
development  of  this  outstanding  educa- 
tional facility.  This  is.  of  course,  a  very 
appropriate  way  to  honor  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  S.  Kerr  because  of  his  over- 
riding interest  in  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  and 
because  of  his  work  to  further  the  un- 
derstanding of  our  citizens  for  the  need 
for  full  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  urge  the  approval  of  my 
amendment  to  increase  the  appropriaticm 
by  $50,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  informal 
conversations  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  other  members  of  the  committee. 
They  do  not  feel  that  they  can  accept 
the  amendment  at  this  time.  They  point 
out  that  this  item  will  be  in  the  bill 
since  it  was  included  as  part  of  the  House 
bill,  and  that  it  will  be  in  conference  and 
•will  receive  consideration. 

Accordingly.  I  will  not  press  the 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  hope  that 
very  serious  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter in  conference  will  be  given  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  by  the  Senate 
conferees.  I  hope  that  they  may  find  It 
possible  to  agree  with  the  House  position. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  a  number  of  items  in  conference.  This 
will  be  one.  We  will  be  very  sympathetic 
with  respect  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  amendments  to  be  proposed, 
I  suggest  that  we  may  have  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker V  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendments 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  17619)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Temiessee  (Mr.  Gore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (.Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFFi,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sp.\rkmak),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounced  that,  if  present 
aryi  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorr)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  CjOldwater),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii tMr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Goodelli,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  'Mr.  Prouty)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan-niw)  .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  iMr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  208  Leg.) 
YEAS— 78 

Al^^  Bellmon  Burdick 

Allen  Bennett  Byrd,  V». 

Anderson  Bible  BTd.  W.  Va. 

Baker  B..'t;i?s  Cannon 

Bayh  Brooke  Case 


Church 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Cook 

Hughes 

IVarson 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pr'.i.tmlre 

Cranston 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Smith,  Maine 

EUender 

McClellan 

Spong 

Ervln 

McGee 

Stennls 

Fulbrl-ht 

McGovem 

Stevens 

Qriffln 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Gurney 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Hansen 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Harris 

Mondale 

Tower 

Hart 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Moss 

Williams,  Del. 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Yartaoroueh 

Holland 

Musitle 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Holllngs 

PacJcwood 
NAYS— 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Allott 

Gravel 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Inouye 

Rlbicoff 

Eastland 

Javits 

Russell 

Fannin 

Long 

Smith,  111. 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Gooaell 

Nelson 

Gore 

Percy 

So  the  bill  'H.R  17619)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  inai;bt  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Baker)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bible,  -  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Boggs, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  tlie  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  has  again 
demonstrated  the  outstanding  qualities 
that  make  him  a  legislator  whose  ef- 
fectiveness is  unexcelled  in  this  body. 
This  measure  funds  the  Interior  De- 
partment smd  related  agencies  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  that 
will  come  before  the  Senate  this  ses- 
sion. In  it  are  contained  a  great  share 
of  the  program.s  and  activities  that  are 
so  closely  connected  with  the  on-going 
battle  to  preserve  the  environment  of  our 
Nation. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  skill,  the  deep- 
est devotion  and  the  finest  ability  that 
Senator  Bible  handled  this  measure.  He 
lias  earned  the  highest  commendation  of 
the  Senate. 

Notable  too  were  the  splendid  contri- 
butions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bocgs).  Filling  in  for  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  .  Senator  Boccs'  cooperation  was 
indispensible  to  the  overwhelming  suc- 
cess of  the  measure. 

Others  too  deserve  the  conamendation 
of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  H.\RKis>,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale>,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  all 
Joined  with  their  strong  and  sincere 
views  on  the  matter  of  Indian  As- 
sistance: an  area  in  which  we  all  are 
vitally  concerned,  an  area  that  for  too 
long  has  suffered  from  neglect. 

The  Senator  from  Mi3.souri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  and  others  also  joined  to  as- 
sure a  discussion  of  the  highest  level 
The  Senate  is  most  grateful. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  Senate  has  taken 
some  positive  steps  of  benefit  directly  to 
my  own  State,  but  of  great  significance 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  impor- 
tant, for  Instance,  that  we  move  ahead 
rapidly  with  the  development  of  recrea- 
tional potential  and  that  we  make  it 
readily  accessible  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  bill  makes  some  significant  steps 
forward  in  that  respect.  I  shall  cite  two 
steps  in  particular. 

One  is  the  outlay  approved  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  in  the  amount  of 
$712,000,  to  finance  its  share  of  the  co- 
operative program  to  upgrade  the  air- 
port in  Jackson  Hole.  Wyo.  With  the 
coming  Centennial  Celebration  in  1972 
of  the  National  Park  concept  and  the 
creation  of  the  first  national  park  any- 
where— Yellowstone — this  project  takes 
on  vital  importance.  Just  a  few  days  ago, 
the  Senate  approved  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  major  commemoration  of  this 
event — likely  to  include  an  international 
conference  on  parks  at  Yellowstone  and 
nearby  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  both 
of  which  Wyoming  is  proud  to  claim.  The 
Jackson  Hole  Airport  is  the  gateway  to 
both  these  superb  parks  for  air  travel- 
ers. I  trust  the  Senate  action  in  appro- 
priating these  fimds  so  the  Park  Service 
can  participate  and  thereby  get  this  proj- 
ect off  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  will  pre- 
vail. 

Not  far  away  in  the  relativ^  new  Big 
Horn  Canyon  National  ^£oreation  Area, 
public  access  to  the  sceSH>- wonders  of 
this  magnificent  canyon  area  is  essen- 
tial. Our  bill  being  acted  upon  today  also 
moves,  by  virtue  of  a  $120,000  appro- 
priation, to  undertake  the  first  phase  of 
construction  on  the  road  from  Lovell, 
Wyo.,  to  Port  Smith,  Mont. 

In  Wyoming,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
also  pleased  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  citi- 
zens of  American  Indian  origin  who  re- 
side on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. These  people — and  they  are  excel- 
lent citizens — are  members  of  the  Sho- 
shone and  Arapahoe  Tribes.  They  occupy 
a  home — the  Wind  River  Reservation— 
which  is  spread  over  3,542  square  miles. 
The  population  is  approximately  4,000 

At  present,  to  police  this  sizable  com- 
munity, only  six  people  are  engaged  in 
law-enforcement  work — and  that  In- 
cludes the  jailer  and  the  clerk.  Clearly,  as 
the  tribal  officers  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  agree,  this  Is  inadequate.  But  this 
bill,  Mr.  President,  will  largely  help  to 
alleviate  that  situation  by  appropriating 
an  additional  $120,000  for  law  enforce- 
ment on  the  Wind  River. 

In  another  area,  the  committee,  in  re- 
porting the  bill,  has  included  language 
of  great  importance,  I  think,  to  many 
aresis  of  the  country  which  are  under- 
mined by  now-abandoned  mine  works. 
While  no  specific  appropriation  was  re- 
quired, the  committee  report  does  ap- 
prove the  Bureau  of  Mines'  participation 
In  a  cooperative  demonstration  project  to 
backfill  abandoned  coal  mine  voids  un- 
derlying the  city  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 
We  have  great  hopes  for  this  project, 
which  may  well  be  proved  at  a  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  little  more 
than  $50,000.  This  is  important  to  the 
safety  of  many  Americans  who  reside,  as 
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do  the  people  of  Rock  Springs,  over  old 
mine  tunnels. 

As  a  public-lands  State  blessed  both 
with  scenic  wonders  and  vsist  mineral 
potential,  Wyoming  has  any  number  of 
other  measures  in  this  bill  which  it  con- 
siders important,  even  vital.  Funds  for 
coal  and  oil  shale  research,  for  construc- 
tion of  recreational  facilities  I  have  not 
specifically  mentioned,  as  well  as  for 
\  management  of  land  and  wildlife  are 
examples.  ^^^„  ^„„ 

I  want  also  to  mention  the  $300,000 
Increase  which  the  bill  contains  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  petroleum  research  ac- 
tivities since  it  will  insure  the  Petroleum 
Research  Laboratory  at  Laramie,  which 
is  vitally  important  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  against  curtailment  or  even 
threatened  closure. 

This  is  an  important  bill,  to  Wyoming 
and  the  country,  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  particularly  the 
chairmen,  for  their  patient  attention  to 
the  myriad  of  subjects  and  problems 
covered  by  this  measure,  for  their  under- 
standing of  special  problems  in  my  State 
and  others,  and  for  their  general  all- 
around  good  work  on  the  bill. 


going  to  ray  I  wa.s  suitably  caparisoned 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  red, 
white,  and  blue  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  too  long  until  straw 
hats  will  be  coming  back  into  style,  and 
chains  as  well. 


HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
jnanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  die-charged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  669.  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  Honor  America  Day.  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker).    Without    objection,    it    is    so 

ordered.  . 

The    concurrent    resolution    wul    oe 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  CON.  Res.  669 

Whereas,  the  Congress  wishes  to  lend  sup- 
port to  the  rekindling  of  the  American  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  respect  for  the  mdlvldual 
liberties  that  made  America  great;  and 

Whereias,  the  Congress  wishes  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  though  Americans  face 
problems  as  individuals  and  as  a  NaUon  they 
are  proud  of  their  country  and  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  honor  America:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  .,.,,. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  Congress 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  the  July  4, 
1970  Honor  America  Day  celebrations  and 
calls  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  celebrations  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  actl\-ltles. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
29, 1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  __^________ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  allow  me,  I  would  like 
to  call  up  some  unobjected-to  items  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  before  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  does  that.  I  was 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  call  up  imobjected-to 
items  on  the  calendar  shortly.  Thereafter 
we  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  873,  S.  3074,  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  have  an  amendment,  and,  fol- 
lowing that,  take  up  tlie  conference  re- 
port on  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill. 

When  the  Senate  adjourns  today,  it 
will  have  pending  H.R.  17548.  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriations  biU. 
making  it  the  unfinished  business  to  be 
considered  next  Monday,  and,  possibly, 
part  of  Tuesday.  RoUcall  votes  are 
expected. 

That  bill  will  be  followed  by  H.R.  17923, 
the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill  on 
Tuesday  and  perhaps  part  of  Wednesday. 
Thereafter,  from  the  middle  of  next  week 
on,  the  Senate  will  consider  S.  3302,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  followed  at  the  end  cf  the  week  by 
tire  Mathia5  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
to  terminate  certain  joint  resolutions  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  Stat«s  in  certain  areas  out- 
side the  United  Stales— in  brief,  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

At  the  close  of  next  week  and  for  the 
week  following,  the  Senate  will  consider 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  173,  a  matter 
dealing  with  U.N.  headquarters  expenses: 
S.  1830.  the  Alaskan  native  claims  mat- 
ter; and  the  two  Interior  Committee  bills 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  :  S.  26,  concerning 
the  Canyonlands  National  Park  andS.  27, 
establishing  tire  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  990,  then  skip  to  Calendar  No.  993, 
and  consider  the  rest  of  the  Calendar  in 
sequence.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  rNSTTTUTE  OP 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  746)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-986).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

pxniPosE 

The  twofold  purpose  of  House  Joint  Bes- 
olutlon  46  Is  (1)  to  authorize  an  Increase 
in  the  United  States  annual  contributions 
to  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Oeogra^phy 
and  History  from  $90,300  to  $200,000,  and 
(2)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $386,- 
050  for  the  payment  of  arrearages  Incurred 
during  fiscal  year  1965-69. 

BACKCHOUND 

The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History  (PAIGH)  was  formed  In  1928 
and  U.S.  membership  In  It  authorized  In  1935. 
The  Institute  is  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  made  up 
of  the  OAS  members  plus  Canada.  Briefly, 
It  serves  as  a  forum  for  the  International  ex- 
change of  scientific  Information  and  as  a 
planning  body  for  cooperaUve  research. 

U.S.  contributions,  initially  set  at  $10,000 
a  year,  were  raised  to  850.000  in  1954.  In 
1966,  the  executive  branch  requested  the 
substitution  of  an  open-ended  authorization 
because  (1)  PAIGH  changed  Its  basis  of  as- 
sessment from  population  to  ablll'.y  to  pay. 
which  raised  the  U.S.  percentage  from  33.6 
percent  to  60.6  percent,  and  (21  PAIGH  in- 
creased its  budget  from  $150,000  to  $250,000 
a  year.  This  combination  cf  changes  would 
have  Increased  the  U.S.  contribution  from 
$50,000  to  $151,550  a  year.  Instead  of  an  open- 
ended  authorization.  Congress  enacted  an 
annual  ceiling  of  $90,300  on  U.S.  contribu- 
tions. 

coMMrrrEE  action  and  recommendation 
On  January  21,  1969,  the  executive  branch 
renewed  Its  request  for  authority  to  con- 
tribute the  U.S.  assessed  share  of  PAIGH's 
expenses  as  well  as  to  pay  the  arrearages 
accumulated  since  1965.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 746,  embodying  this  request,  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  June  2,  1970.  by  voice  vote. 
On  June  11.  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  took  testimony  In  public  session 
from  John  W.  Ford.  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  and 
Dr.  Arch  Gerlach,  Chief  Geographer,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  President  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History.  Their 
prepared  statements,  containing  the  execu- 
tive branch  justification  for  this  legislation, 
are  appended  to  the  report. 

On  June  25,  the  committee  voted  to  re- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  746  favorably 
to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  that 
It  be  passed. 

COALINGA  CANAL,  CALIF. 

The  joiit  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  224)  to 
change  tfae  name  of  Pleasant  Valley 
Canal,  cilif.,  to  "Coalinga  Canal"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-988) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  this  measure,  which  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  SlsJc,  is  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Canal,  a  feattu-e  of  the 
San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
In  California,  to  the  Coalinga  Canal. 

BACKGROUND 

The  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  VaUey 
project  In  California  was  authorized  by  the 
act  of  June  3,  1960  (74  Stat.  156)  and  spe- 
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clflcally  Identifies  the  Pleasant  Valley  Canal 
as  a  feature  of  the  plan  of  development. 
Name  changes  of  uater  resource  development 
otelect  features  which  are  Identified  by  name 
lu  authorizing  legislation  require  congres- 
sional action.  The  unit  Is  now  under  con- 
struction. 

The  delivery  of  municipal  and  industrial 
wa'er  to  thecitv  of  Coallnga  and  to  the 
petroleum  IndustiT  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
cltv  will  be  a  major  purpose  of  the  Pleasant 
Valley  (Coallnga)  Canal.  Coallnga  has.  his- 
torically, been  one  of  the  most  poorly  sup- 
plied municipalities  in  the  United  States.  A 
sufficient  drinking  water  supply  is.  therefore, 
of  slgniflcance  to  area.  Community  response 
to  the  Imminent  availability  of  high-quality 
reasonably  priced  water  has  Initiated  the  re- 
quest for  a  change  in  name  of  the  canal  to 
commemorate  the  occurrence. 

COST 

Enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution  224 
will  not  require  the  expenditure  of  any  funds. 


CAPITOL  REEF  NATIONAL  PARK, 
UTAH  ' 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  531 )  to  establish  the  Capitol  Reef 
National  Park  in  the  SUte  of  Utah  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
That  (a)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  within 
the  boundary  trenerally'  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Proposed  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park,  Utah."  numbered  158- 
91  001,  and  dated  June.  1970,  are  hereby 
established  as  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
(hereinafter  deferred  to  as  the  "parlf).  Such 
map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument 
Is  hereby  abolished,  and  any  funds  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  the  monument  shall  be 
available  for  purposes  of  the  park.  Federal 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  ex- 
cluded from  the  monument  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
'  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Secretary"!  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
applicable  to  the  public  lands  of  the  United 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any 
FederlM  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the 
lands  and  Interests  in  lands  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  except  that  lands 
or  Interests  therein  owned  by  the  SUte  of 
Utah,  or  any  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof, 
may  be  acquired  only  with  the  approval  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
such  lands  or  Interests  therein  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  lands  located  wttliln  any  such  areas 
described  under  the  flj^t  section  of  this  Act 
and  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  lands  or 
Interests  any  federally  owned  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  within  the  State 
of  Utah.  The  lands  so  exchanged  shaU  be 
approximately  equal  In  fair  market  value, 
but  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from,  or 
pay  cash  to.  the  grantor  In  such  an  ex- 
change m  order  to  equalize  the  value  of  the 
land  exchanged. 

Sec.  3.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
within  the  park  are  legally  occupied  or  uti- 
lized on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  for 
grazing  purposes,  pursuant  to  a  lease,  permit, 
or  license  Issued  or  authorized  by  any  de- 
jmrtment.  establishment,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  the 
persons  holding  such  grazing  privileges  on 


the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  tlielr  heirs, 
successors,  or  assigns,  to  renew  the  privileges 
from  time  to  time  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  a.5  the  Secretary  may  prescribe: 
Provided,  Iioiccict.  That  no  such  privilege 
shall  be  extended  beyond  the  period  ending 
twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  tills  Act  except  ;is  specifically  provided  for 
lu  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a 
holder  of  the  grazing  privilege  to  renew  such 
privilege  from  time  to  time  during  the  hold- 
er's lifetime  beyond  the  twenty-five-year 
period,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  If  (1)  the 
holder  Is  the  pt-rson  who  held  such  privilege 
on  the  date  o{  approval  of  this  Act,  or  (2) 
the  holder  is  the  heir,  successor,  or  a.<:.slgn 
of  such  person  and  was  a  member  of  that 
person's  immediate  family,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act.  Nothing  contained  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  creating 
any  vested  right,  title,  interest,  or  estate  In 
or  to  .u-.v  of  tlie  Federal  lands.  The  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  may  limit  the  privileges  en- 
Joyed  under  this  section  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  appurtenant  to  th"*  private  lands 
owned  by  the  persons  who  held  such  privi- 
leges on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  and 
may  adjust  such  privileges  to  preserve  the 
park  land  and  resources  from  destruction  or 
unnecessary  injury.  Grazing  privileges  ap- 
purtenant to  privately  owned  lands  located) 
within  the  park  established  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  until  title  to  lands  to 
which  such  privileges  are  appurtenant  shall 
have  vested  In  the  United  States,  except  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations  ap- 
plicable thereto  and  after  reasonable  notice 
of  any  default. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  Ir.  any  way  rights  of 
owners  and  operators  of  cattle  ahd  sheep 
herds,  existing  on  the  date  Immediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  trail  their 
herds  on  traditional  courses  used  by  them 
prior  to  such  d.tte  of  enactment,  and  to 
water  their  stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  lands  involving  such  trails  and 
watering  are  situated  within  the  park. 

Src.  5.  (a)  The  National  Park  Service, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  develop  the  park, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Au- 
gust 25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535). 

(bi  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  park, 
the  Secretary  shall  construct  and  maintain 
therein  such  roads,  trails,  markers,  buildings, 
and  other  improvemer.f:,,  and  such  facilities 
for  the  care  and  accommodation  of  visitors, 
a^  he  may  deem  necessary. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  easements 
and  rights-of-way  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  upon,  over,  under,  across,  or  along  any 
component  of  the  park  area.  If  he  finds  that 
such  easements  and  rights-of-way  would 
not  have  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
administration  of  the  park  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  two  bills  before  us  today  (S.  531 
and  S.  532)  Is  to  establish  two  new  na- 
tional parks  in  southeastern  Utah — 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  and  Arches 
National  Park. 

Both  areas  are  now  national  monu- 
ments, and  my  bUls  would  choose  the 
sections  in  each  instance  which  are  most 
worthy  of  national  park  status,  and  free 
the  remaining  areas  for  multiple  use. 
The  new  national  parks  would  be  imlque 
and  scenlcally  spectacular. 

It  Is  important  that  I  relate  some  of 


the  history  back  of  the  introduction  of 
these  bills  so  that  my  colleagues  will  have 
a  full  picture  of  what  has  happened. 

On  January  20,  1969,  shortly  before  he 
left  the  'White  House  President  Johnson 
issued  proclamations  expanding  the 
boundaries  of  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment by  48.934  acres  and  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monument  by  215.056  acres. 
Buih  monuments  were  established  under 
proclamations  issued  by  President  Prank- 
ii!i  D.  Roosevelt,  and  expanded  once  by 
President  Eisenhower. 
*  At  the  time  President  Johnson  issued 
his  expansion  proclamation  for  the  mon- 
uments, he  said  he  felt  both  areas  were 
of  national  park  caliber  but,  of  course, 
he  did  not  have  the  authority  to  de- 
clare them  as  such. 

I  was  not  asked  to  approve  In  ad- 
vance either  of  the  proclamations  issued 
by  President  Johnson.  I  protested  the 
fact  that  they  were  prepared  and  issued 
without  any  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  the  area  to  express  their  views  on 
the  expansion.  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  very 
strongly  about  this. 

In  both  instances — and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Capitol  Reef  National 
Monument — large  areas  were  Included 
under  the  proclamation  on  which  they 
may  be  recoverable  minerals. 

There  was  an  Immediate  outcry  in 
Utah  by  those  who  were  affected,  and 
rightly  so. 

However,  few  people  question  that 
most  of  the  area  included  imder  the 
Johnson  expansion  is  of  remarkable 
scenic  and  geologic  quality  and  It  should 
be  brought  under  the  protection  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  For  example,  the 
Waterpocket  Fold,  the  principal  addition 
to  Capitol  Reef,  consists  of  exposed  and 
eroded  rock  layers  laid  down  more  than 
125  million  years  ago  and  is  now  the 
most  spectacular  and  readily  understood 
monocline  in  the  United  States.  The 
Arches  addition  contains  extraordi- 
narily beautiful  examples  of  wind- 
eroded  sandstone  formation,  as  well  as 
other  features  of  geologic,  historic  and 
scenic  interest. 

The  Moss  bills  before  the  Senate  today 
would  assure  protection  of  these  priceless 
natural  wonders  within  two  new  great 
National  Parks,  but  would  adjust  the 
boundaries  in  a  way  which  will  exclude 
most  of  tlje  acreage  now  being  used  for 
grazing,  or  ppon  which  there  may  be  re- 
coverable minerals. 

My  bills  would  also  add  some  new 
areas  of  scenic  and  geologic  significance 
left  out  of  the  Johnson  proclamation. 
But  the  sum  total  of  the  acreage  in- 
cluded in  the  Moss  bills  is  considerably 
less  in  both  instances  than  that  included 
in  the  Johnson  proclamation  for  the  Na- 
tional Monuments. 

Let  me  give  you  the  vital  statistics. 

President  Johnson's  proclamation 
added  48,943  acres  to  Arches  National 
Monument,  for  a  total  of  82,953  acres. 
The  Moss  Arches  National  Park  bill,  as 
amended,  would  decrease  the  Johnson 
proposal  by  9,799  acres,  and  we  would 
thus  have  a  park  totaling  approximately 
73,154  acres. 

President  Johnson's  proclamation 
added  215,056  acres  to  the  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monument,  for  a  total  area  of 
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254,242  acres.  The  Moss  National  Park 
bill,  as  amended,  would  decrease  the 
Johnson  proposal  by  23,425  acres  for  a 
total  park  acreage  of  230.829  acres. 

To  give  the  people  of  Utah  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  proclamations 
issued  by  President  Johnson,  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  the  bills  before  us 
today. 

Hearings  were  held  in  May  of  last  year 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Richfield,  and  Moab. 
An  extensive  record  was  written.  Peo- 
ple of  all  persuasions  were  heard.  The 
Washington,  D.C.,  hearings  were  con- 
cluded late  in  May. 

Since  virtually  all  of  the  land  in  the 
area  of  both  parks  is  publicly  owned,  land 
acquisition  costs  will  be  very  small. 
America  has  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
two  magnificent  new  national  parks  for 
almost  no  monetary  outlay. 

The  National  Park  Service  says  that 
it  will  not  cost  any  more  to  administer 
the  two  national  parks  than  it  now 
costs  to  administer  the  present  monu- 
ments— so  again,  passage  of  these  bills 
will  not  be  costly  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Recently,  bills  to  establish  a  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park  and  an  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Laurence  Burton  of  Utah,  who 
represents  the  congressional  district  in 
which  both  national  parks  vrould  be 
located. 

There  are  some  variations  in  the 
boundaries  proposed  in  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bills,  but  there  are 
no  problems  which  cannot  be  resolved. 
Both  Congressman  Burton  and  I  are 
striving  to-  protect  these  spectacular 
areas  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  citizens 
of  Utah,  and  of  the  Nation,  both  those 
now  living  and  the  generations  to  come. 
Both  of  us  want,  I  am  sure,  to  provide  the 
widest  possible  multiple-use  on  the  areas 
which  are  valuable  for  grazing  or  have 
mineral  potential — so  that  those  who 
have  relied  on  these  areas  for  their  liveli- 
hood can  continue  to  use  them.  And  other 
citizens  of  Utah  would  profit  from  eco- 
nomic input  from  expanded  tourist 
visitations. 

In  short.  I  think  that  we  can  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds  in  the  enactment  of 
these  bills— preserve  the  best  of  the 
breathtaking  scenery  for  the  enjoyment 
of  our  citizens,  allow  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  other  lands  which  are  best 
adapted  to  other  uses,  and  gain  tourist 
investment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  bills  be 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-989),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PURPOSE   or   MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  S.  531,  as  amended,  which 
Is  sponsored  by  Senator  Moss,  of  Utah,  Is  to 
give  national  park  status  to  a  unique,  scenl- 
cally spectacular,  and  geologically  and  his- 
torically rich  area  in  Utah.  SubstantlaUy  all 
of  the  lands  in  the  proposed  park  area  are 
public  lands,  and  are  a  part  of  a  larger  area 
already  being  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  as  the  Capitol  Reef  National 
Historic  Monument  under  proclamation  is- 
sued by  Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

The  conxmittee  amendment  provides  for  a 
total  park  area  of  230,837  acres,  which  Is 
some  23.405  acres  less  than  the  present  mon- 
ument area.  'With  respect  to  the  tracts  pres- 
ently m  the  monument  but  excluded  from 
the  park  by  the  amended  bill,  the  committee 
finds  that  the  highest  and  best  use  of  such 
lands  will  be  for  other  than  national  park 
purposes.  These  tracts  have  potential  for 
economic  development  so  gravely  needed  by 
the  State  of  Utah,  where  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  Is  federally  owned.  Na- 
tional park  status,  generally  speaking,  shuts 
out  other  uses. 

PROVISIONS    OF    AMENDED    BILL 

The  park  area  Is  described  by  reference  to 
a  map  on  file  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  ntunbered  158-91,001,  dated  June 
1970.  'With  the  coming  Into  being  of  the 
park,  the  administratively  created  monu- 
ment is  abolished. 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  usual  authoriza- 
tion for  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  park. 
Lands  owned  by  the  State  or  Its  subdivisions 
may  be  acquired  only  by  consent,  and  pro- 
vision Is  made  for  land  exchanges  only  with- 
in the  State  of  Utah. 

Existing  grazing  rights.  Including  renewals, 
are  protected  for  a  limited  period  of  time, 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Also  protected  are  exUtlng  rights 
to  use  established  sheep  and  cattle  trails  and 
stock  watering  places. 

So  that  the  scenic  and  historic  areas  may 
be  accessible  to  the  public,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  construct  and  maintain  roads, 
trails,  markers,  buildings,  and  other  Im- 
provements. Also  directed  is  the  granting  of 
easements  for  public  utility  crossings  of  the 
park  lands  In  a  manner  not  to  Interfere  with 
park  piUTKJses.  This  provision  will  permit  the 
development  of  some  of  the  great  power  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

The  committee  endorses  the  States  pro- 
gram of  providing  corridors  of  adequate 
scenic  highways  leading  to  the  park  reserva- 
tions. It  is  an  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
In  assuring  accesslbUlty  for  the  average 
American  to  enjoy  our  great  scenic  heritage, 
such  as  exists  in  this  wild  and  beautiful 
section  of  Utah. 

COSTS 

Since  virtually  aU  of  the  land  in  the  park 
area  Is  alreadv  publicly  owned,  land  acquisi- 
tion costs  wili  be  minimal.  However,  the  bill 
contains  an  authorization  for  appropriation 
of  sums  necessary  to  develop,  maintain  and 
operate  the  park,  but  It  is  anticipated  that 
enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  result  In  any 
increased  expendltvires  above  those  which 
would  normally  be  incurred  for  the  existing 
national  monument. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  AREA 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Capitol  Reef  area 
has  unique  attributes  qualifying  it  for  na- 
tional park  stattis  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Park  Service  and  Its  advisers,  and  that  of  the 
committee,  the  members  of  which  have  con- 
ducted on-the-spot  Inspections.  As  described 
by  Qeorge  Hartzog.  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  at  the  committee's  May  28, 
1970,  hearing  In  Washington: 

"It  is  a  spectacular  area  containing  numer- 


ous cliffs,  pinnacles,  spires,  and  brilliantly 
colored  rock  layers.  Its  primary  geological 
feature  is  a  section  of  the  Waterpocket  Fold, 
a  great  doubling  up  of  the  earth's  surface. 

"The  area  Is  equally  rich  in  historical  sig- 
nificance, for  here  prehistoric  Indians  Uved 
approximately  1,200  years  ago  and  left  many 
petroglyphs  carved  Into  the  smooth  cliff  walls. 
Many  Indian  artifacts  and  relics  from  this 
period  are  on  display  at  the  visitor  center. 
More  rece»t  history  is  also  recorded  on  th« 
cliff  walls  at  Capitol  Reef  by  the  ploneem 
who  traversed  this  part  of  Utah  between 
1850  and  1875  and  carved  their  names  and 
dates  of  passage  en  route. 

"Present  day  developments  at  Capitol  Beef 
Include  a  visitor  center,  modem  campground, 
and  several  miles  of  self-guldlng  trails.  The 
visitor  may  spend  many  hours  discovering 
for  himself  the  marvels  of  the  highly  colored, 
eroded  cliffs;  the  Hickman  Natural  Bridge 
whose  133 -foot  span  Is  72  feet  high;  Oohab 
Canyon;  Capitol  Gorge,  with  1,000-foot  walls 
16  feet  apart;  and  many  other  geological 
wonders." 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  unanimously  recommend* 
prompt  enactment  of  Senator  Moss'  8.  631,  as 
amended,  to  give  national  park  status  to  the 
imlque,  spectacular,  and  historically  signifi- 
cant Capitol  Reef  area.  As  stated,  costs  wUl 
not  exceed  the  amounts  that  would  normaUy 
be  required  for  the  existing  monument,  and 
the  amended  bUl  will  permit  development  of 
needed  natural  resources  as  weU  as  protecting 
existing  rights  and  equities. 


ARCHES  NATIONAL  PARK,  UTAH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  ^32)  to  establish  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Utah  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  (a)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  withm 
the  boundary  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  "E^undary  Map,  Proposed  Arches 
National  Park.  Utah,"  numbered  138-91.001. 
and  dated  June.  1970.  are  hereby  established 
as  the  Arches  National  Park  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "park").  Such  map  shaU  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  in 
the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Arches  National  Monument  Is 
hereby  abolished,  and  any  funds  available 
for  purposes  of  the  monument  shall  be  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  the  park.  Federal  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  excluded  from 
the  monumient  by  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
in  accordance  with  the^laws  applicable  to  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquU-e  bv  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any 
Federal  agency,  exchange  or  otherwise,  the 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  except  that  lands 
or  Interests  therein  owned  by  the  State  of 
Utah,  or  anv  political  subdivision  thereof, 
may  be  acquired  only  with  the  approval  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
such  lands  or  Interests  therein  by  exchange, 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  may  accept  title 
to  any  non-Federal  lands  located  within  any 
such  areas  described  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such 
lands  or  interests  any  federally  owned  lands 
under  the  Jtirisdlction  of  the  Secretary 
within  the  State  of  Utah.  The  lands  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  approximately  equal  In  fair 
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market  value,  but  the  Secretary  may  accept 
cash  from,  or  pay  cash  to,  the  grantor  in 
such  an  exchange  In  order  to  equalize  the 
value  ol  the  land  exchanged. 

Sec.  3.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
within  the  Arches  National  Park  are  legally 
occupied  or  uUUzed  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act  for  grazing  pxirposes,  pursuant 
to  a  lease,  permit,  or  license  Issued  or  au- 
thorized bv  any  department,  establishment, 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  the  persons  holding  such  graz- 
ing privileges  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act,  their  heirs,  successors,  or  assigns,  to 
renew  the  privileges  from  time  to  time  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe:  Provided,  however, 
That  no  such  privilege  shall  be  extended 
beyond  the  period  ending  twenty-five  years 
from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  except 
as  specifically  provided  for  In  this  section. 
The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  holder  of  the 
grazing  privilege  to  renew  such  privilege  from 
time  to  time  during  the  holder's  lifetime 
beyond  the  twenty-five-year  period,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tarv  mav  prescribe,  if  (1)  the  holder  Is  the 
person  who  held  such  privilege  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  the  holder  Is 
the  heir,  successor,  or  assign  of  suc^  person 
and  was  a  member  of  that  person's  Immediate 
family,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  creating  any  vested  right, 
title.  Interest,  or  estate  In  or  to  any  of  the 
Federal  lands.  The  Secretary,  by  regulation, 
may  limit  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  this 
section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  appurte- 
nant to  the  private  lands  owned  by  the 
persons  who  held  such  privileges  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act,  and  may  adjust  such 
privileges  to  preserve  the  piork  limd  and 
resources  from  destruction  or  unnecessary 
Injury.  Grazing  privileges  appurtenant  to 
privately  owned  lands  located  within  the 
Arches  National  Park  established  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  withdrawn  until  title  to 
lands  to  which  such  privileges  are  appurte- 
nant shall  have  vested  In  Xh'b  United  States, 
except  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations applicable  thereto  smd  after  reason- 
able notice  of  any  default. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  A^t  shal".  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  In  any  way  any  rights 
of  owners  and  operators  of  cattle  and  sheep 
herds,  existing  on  the  date  Immediately  prior 
to  th»  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  trail  their 
herds  on  traditional  courses  used  by  them 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment,  and  to 
water  their  stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  lands  Involving  such  trails  and 
watering  are  situated  within  the  park. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  National  Park  Service. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  develop  the  park, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August 
25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535). 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  park, 
the  Secretary  shall  construct  and  maintain 
therein  such  roads,  trails,  markers,  build- 
ings, and  other  Improvements,  and  such  fa- 
dtles  for  the  care  and  accommodation  of 
visitors,  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third. reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed, in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  9I599O) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    ME.^SORE 

S.  532  Is  sponsored  by  Senator  Frank  E. 
Moss  of  Utah.  Its  purpose,  as  a-nended.  Is  to 
establish  the  Arches  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  consisting  of  some  73.154  acres, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  now  in  Fed- 
eral ownership  The  area  provided  In  the 
amended  bill  Is  a  part  of  a  larger  area  now 
administered  as  the  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment  under  Presidential   proclamation. 

The  bill  protects,  for  a  limited  period, 
existing  uses  respecting  grazing  and  the  trail- 
ing and  watering  of  livestock. 

coMMrrrEE  amendments 

On  the  motion  of  Senator  Moss,  the  com- 
mittee amended  the  bill  to  provide  for 
boundary  changes  which  would  result  In  a 
park  area  of  approximately  73.154  acres,  re- 
duced from  the  82.953  acres  included  by  the 
Presidential  proclamation  within  the  present 
monument  boundary.  The  park  boundaries 
are  described  by  reference  to  an  official  map 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
rather  than  by  reference  to  the  monument 
boundaries.  The  monument  lands  not  In- 
cluded In  the  park  are  primarily  valuable 
for  g^razlng,  or  are  known  to  contain  potash 
deposits  of  probable  commercial  value.  No 
private  lands  would  be  added  to  the  park  by 
this  proposal. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  park,  the 
existing  national  monument,  as  such.  Is 
abolished.  The  monrment  lands  not  made 
a  part  of  the  park  will  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  public 
lands  and  subject  to  economic  use  and  de- 
velopment under  regulation. 

Provision  is  made  for  acquisition  of  such 
non-Federal  l.inds  as  there  are  wlthlii  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  park  by  donation, 
purchase,  or  otherwise,  including  exchange 
of  such  lands  for  federally  owned  lands  under 
Interior's  Jurisdiction  within  Utah.  No  lands 
owned  by  the  State  or  any  of  Its  subdivisions 
may  be  acquired  except  by  consent. 

As  stated  above,  existing  livestock  grazing, 
trailing,  and  watering  uses  are  protected  for 
a  limited  period. 

The  final  provision  In  the  committee 
amendment  authorizes  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  committee  endorses  the  State  program 
of  providing  corridors  of  adequate  scenic 
highways  leading  to  the  park  reser\-atlons. 
It  Is  the  legislative  Intent  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
In  assuring  accessibility  for  Americans  to  en- 
Joy  our  great  scenic  heritage,  such  as  exists 
In  this  wild  and  beautiful  section  of  Utah. 

COST 

As  stated,  establishment  of  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  will  not  add  any  privately  owned 
lands  to  the  area  now  administered  as  the 
Arches  National  Monument.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  testified  to  the 
committee  that  the  park  would  not  require 
expenditures  of  any  substantial  magnitude 
over  those  required  for  the  monument. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    AREA 

Arches  National  Monument  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  famed  red-rock  country  of  south- 
eastern Utah.  There,  sandstone  towers,  sweep- 
ing coves,  balanced  rocks,  spires,  pinnacles, 
and  other  spectacular  forms  resulting  from 
the  combined  action  of  running  water,  wind, 
rain,  frost,  and  sun  form  a  setting  In  which 
the  arches  are  a  majestic  culmination. 

The  rock  in  which  the  su-ches  have  formed 
was  deposited  as  sand  about  150  million  years 
ago.  during  the  Jurassic  period.  This  300-foot 
layer,  called  fhe  Entrada  San'lstone,  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  laid  down  mainly  by 
wind.  In  time  It  was  burled  by  new  layers, 
and  hardened  Into  rock. 


The  rock  was  then  uplifted,  twisted,  and 
severely  cracked  several  times.  Later,  after 
erosion  had  stripped  away  the  overlying  lay- 
ers, the  Entrada  Sandstone  'as  exposed  to 
weathering,  and  the  formation  of  arches  be- 
gan. Water  entering  cracks  In  the  sandstone 
dissolved  some  of  the  cementing  material, 
and  running  water  and  wind  removed  the 
loose  sand.  Cracks  were  widened  Into  narrow 
canyons  separated  by  fins.  More  rapid  wea- 
thering of  softer  areas  In  some  of  these  ver- 
tical walls  resulted  In  undercutting.  The 
quarrying  by  water  and  frost  persisted,  per- 
forating the  fins,  enlarging  the  perforations, 
and  smoothing  their  contours  until  large, 
graceful  arches  were  formed.  Some  arches 
have  been  left  Isolated  by  erosion  of  sur- 
rounding fins.  The  visitor  can  see  all  stages 
in  their  development  and  decay  In  the  pro- 
posed park  area,  where  nearly  90  arches  have 
been  discovered  to  date. 

Present  facilities  at  Arches  Include  a  visi- 
tor center  and  modern  campground  for  tents 
and  trailers  In  Devil's  Garden.  In  the  sum- 
mer, campflre  talks  are  given  nightly  at  the 
campground  amphitheater  and  guided  trips 
are  scheduled  regularly.  For  the  more  inde- 
pendent visitor,  there  are  hiking  trails  to 
some  of  the  more  spectacular  sjxits  in  the 
monument.  There  Is  an  abundance  of  wild- 
life and  desert  plants,  as  well,  to  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  visitor  to  this  area. 

COMMrrTEE    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs  unanimously  recommends  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  measure  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Utah  to  add  an  area  that  Is  small  In 
size  but  highly  qualified  to  be  a  part  of  our 
magnificent  national  park  system.  There  will 
be  no  significant  Increase  In  budgetary  re- 
quirements since  no  privately  owned  lands 
are  being  added.  At  the  same  time,  the  meas- 
ure takes  cognizance  of  the  need  for  power 
and  other  development  In  Utah  where  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  lands  are  federally 
owned. 


RENTAL  OF  SPACE  FOR  THE  ACCOM- 
MODATION OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  AGENCIES  AND  ACTIV- 
ITIES 

The  bill  (S.  3649)  relating  to  the  rental 
of  space  for  the  accommodation  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  agencies  and  activities, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.    3649 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  lease  agreements 
v.ith  any  person,  copartnership,  corporation, 
or  other  entity,  which  do  not  bind  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Coltimbla  for  pe- 
riods In  excess  of  twenty  years  for  each  such 
lease  agreement,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Including  without  Umltaticn,  lease- 
purchaie,  as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  Interest 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  necessary  for 
the  acconamodatlon  of  District  agencies  and 
activities  In  buildings  or  other  Improve- 
ments which  are  In  existence  or  are  to  be 
constructed  by  the  lessor  for  such  purposes, 
or  on  unimproved  real  property. 

(b)  No  lease  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suEint  to  subsection  (a)  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  of  rental  In  exces.s  of  the  limitations 
prescribed  by  section  322  of  the  Act  approved 
June  30.  1932.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  278a)  : 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  leases  made  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  except  when  re- 
newals thereof  are  made  after  such  date. 


z: 
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8«c.  2.  Section  6  of  the  District  of  Colum-  The  consolidation  of  municipal  functions  KYUNG  AE  OH 

bla  Appropriation  Act,   1945    (56  Stat.  509,  at  Judiciary  Square  Is  a  highly  desirable  goal 

532;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-243)  Is  repealed.  and  woiUd  result  In  greater  efficiency  and  The  bill  <S.  3600)  for  relief  of  Kyung 

Sec.  3.  Section  12  of  the  District  of  Colum-  economies  for  the  local  government.  It  will  Ae  Oh,  was  Considered,   ordered  to  be 

bla  Appropriation  Act,   1959   (72  Stat.  498,  be  possible  to  accomplish  the  consolidation  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 

611;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  l-243a)  Is  repealed.  within  present  budgetary  constraints  If  the  third  time  and  passed  as  follows' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.k  SS  leL^rhL'a-Jth"  1^'"'  "'"""'  '            «•  ^«°° 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ^he  District  could  purchase  the  necessary  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  office   space   in    the   Judiciary   Square   area  Representatives    of    the    Vnited    State*    of 

(No.  91-992) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  through  a  reallocation  of  rental  funds  that  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 

the  measure.  are  currently  being  expended  for  leased  space  administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excemt  at    numerous    sites    throughout    the    city,  tionahty  Act    Kyung  Ae  Oh  naay  be  ^aasl- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Through  lease  purchase  authority,  the  DU-  J^f^  ^^^^f  ^f  such  Aa    S  Ip^v^ 

as  follows-  trtct  would  be  able  to  exercise  its  option  to  ,^*°' ^  ,1.**^^    °^.,  "'^^     i'v.  ,'i^?   approval 

^  ^0"O^S-  purchase  the  buildings  when.  In  the  future.  °l  »  P«*l"°°  ^J'*  ^  '"^T.?"'^*",^!^-  !^ 

PTjRPos.  or  THE  BttL  Capital  improvements  funds  are  available.  ^^-  S*™"^^  E.  Kramm,  citizen,  of  the  Unlt«l 

The   purpose  of  the  blU    (S.  3649)    Is  to  Georgetown  University,  as  well  as  private  ?i»^««'  P"«uant  to  section  204  of  such  Act^ 

enable   the   government  of   the  District  of  developers,  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  con-  ?"L^'°i^f"  °/  ^^^Z  °  „f  .. '^1.,^?^ 

Columbia  to  more  efficiently  lea«e  privately  struct  office  buildings  for  the  District  govern-  ^Z:  ^^^'^^  ^  hL?^.I^   Jf„ht    ^Hvffi^^   n^ 

owned  space  In  buildings  or  In  Improved  or  ment  contingent  upon  the  District's  obtain-  ^^'f'   ^^^^J'^^jJ^Lli^^^^^J^^Vn'r^^ 

unimproved  property  for  the  accommodation  ing   the   desired   leasing  authority.    Private  f.^*';;'" '"^'^^'^  *^®  Immigration  and  NaUonal- 

of  District  agencies  and  activities.  developers  are  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  ° 

The  Federal  Government,  which  Is  also  re-  District  for  the  construction  of  office  build-  Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 

quired  to  rent  a  large  amount  of  privately  ings  to  meet  the  city's  needs  if  the  District  unanimous  consent   to   have   printed  in 

nr  m  f^si^iSt  S  r«mSo2  rS^erl  '"  '^^  ^Ju  °°  *°  """T  T  f  '°h  ^  *1"° ''"?'  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

not  m  fact  suDject  to  restnctions  as  severe  xhe  willingness   of  private  developers   to  ,«,„     n,   QQQ^     ovr,ioinfna    fhp    nnmAspn 

as  those  that  have  been  placed  on  the  District  construct  facilities  based  on  the  client's  abU-  *^a    91-993).    explaining    the    purposes 

of  Columbia  government.  Ity  to  enter  Into  a  long-term  lease  stems  from  Of  the  measure. 

The  Federal  Government  may  enter  Into  the  fact  that  lending  Institutions  require  at  There  being  no  objection,  the  exoerpt 

leases  for  as  long  as  20  years  (40  U.S.C,  sec.  least  a  10-year  lease  before  they  will  finance  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

490  ( h ) ) .  The  maximum  annual  net  rent  that  a  construction  project  for  a  private  developer,  as  follows : 

the  Federal  Government  may  pay  for  space  u  a  developer  Indicates  that  he  has  a  long-  pttkpose  or  the  biix 

IB  set  at  15  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  term  lessee,  he   Is  In   a  better  position  to  xhe   purpose   of   the   blU   U  to  faclllUte 

value  of  the  premises  at  the  date  of  the  lease  obtain  financing,  -  This.  In  turn,  results  In  the  entry  Into  the  United  States  In  an  Imme- 

r?w-i'^Ti*'«,^*'""o?BT"                 ""^  benefits  to  the  leaseholder.  ^late  r^Ltlve  status  of  the  aUen  chUd  to 

V    *w~»?          T?'       Vv,'     m.^      ,   r^  "^^  Judiciary  Square  project  la  Just  one  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

in  both  projlalons.  the  Federal  Govern-  ^^se  In  point  where  the  District  stands  to  ^ 

ment  has  considerably  greater  flexibility  than  realize  significant  benefits  If  It  has  the  au-                           ^-^— 

the  District  goveimment  and  is  In  a  better  thorlty  to  enter  Into  long-term  leases.  The  ^^„  ppnTFPTTON  CONTRACTS  ON 
position  to  realistically  compete  In  the  open  judiciary  Square  exLnple  Is  Important  be-  ^^^^  ^^°T.^t  t9.  t  .S^^ 
market  for  rental  space.  ^ause  of  the  time  element  Involved.  If  the  PUBLIC  LANDS 
DlSfctUv°ernme^t?o  compete  forlpTcem  ^^''''=\'''^  '^°t  '^^^'^  ^^^  °e««^  ^^-  The  bill  (S.  3777)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
T'^r^Z^^Vn'ZT^XZiZ'.^e  'Z.TT^e  '^ZiLTS'Z  'oS  th"'  «*^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^"  '°  enter  into  con- 
federal Govermnent.  ^v?  l^en'^ld^Ten  fhe'Ul  ot  a  "iLlflS  tracts  for  the  Protection  of  Public  lands 
NEED  roB  LEGISLATION  municipal  complex  In  downtown  Washington  ^ ^m  flres,  m  advance  of  appropriations 

under  existing  legislative  restrictions  the  may  be  lost  forever.  therefor,  and  to  twice  "new  such  con- 

Dlstrlct  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  most  A  second  case  Involves  the  provision  of  tracts,  was  considered,  oroerea  to  oeen- 

eoonomlcal  and  efficient  leasing  arrangements  adequate  classroom  space.  As  the  Congress  grossed  for  a  third  reading,  i^ead  the  third 

that  would  otherwise  be  available.  The  Im-  Is  well  aware,  the  District  has  been  faced  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

portance  to  the  District  of  being  able  to  ob-  tor  some   time   with   a  situation   of   acute  gg  ^^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

tain  rental  space  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible  classroom  shortage  in  certain  areas  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amer. 

can  be  seen  by  noting  the  increasing  amounts  city,  such  as  the  Southeast.  In  these  areas,  j^  <„  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 

of  District  funds  that  are  spent  on  rental  the  private  construction  of  residential  fa-  tary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 

space:  duties   has   outstripped   the   ability   of  the  contracts  for  the  use  of  aircraft,  and  for  sup- 

1965 $721,800.00  P"^"c  sector  to  provide  the  needed  school  p^^^  ^nd  services,  prior  to  the  passage  of  an 

1966 4 t    889.780.00  facilities.  appropriation  therefor,  for  protection  from 

1967 L_.     1,791,430.00  Under  the  District's  present  school  con-  fire  of  public  lands  admtqistered  by  him.  He 

1968 -.A..     2,  712,  760.  00  structlon  processes.  It  takes  from  5  to  8  years  may  renew  such  contracts  annually,  not  more 

1969"""IIIII     II  --I-IIjiI     4io96,  799.  00  *°  construct  a  new  school,  whereas  a  resl-  than  twice,  without  additional  competition. 
^     .        ,  dentlal  building  can  be    put  up  easily  with-  guch  contracts  shall  obligate  funds  for  the 

In  view  of  the  amount  of^ononey  which  m  2  years.  Furthermore,  in  the  Southeast  fiscal  years  In  which  the  costs  are  Incurred, 
has  been  appropriated  for  rental  space  for  there  Is  a  problem  In  finding  suitable  sites  Each  such  contract  shall  provide  that  the 
the  District  of  Columbia  it  would  appear  to  on  which  to  locate  new  schools.  obligation  of  the  United  States  for  the  ensu- 
be  highly  desirable  for  the  District  to  have  These  two  facts  have  prompted  oonsldera-  mg  fiscal  years  Is  contingent  upon  the  pass- 
express  congressional  authorization  for  a  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^^  District  of  the  possibility  of  en-  age  of  an  applicable  appropriation,  and  that 
soijnd  modern  space  rental  program.  ^^  ^^^^  long-term  leasing  agreements  no  payment  shall  be  made  under  the  contract 
tH^l  r.^t  f  I'.l^'ff  rr?.«  nf  t?n,^  ^Ith  private  devclopers  for  the  provUlon  of  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  years  until  such  appro- 
that  authority  for  long-term  leasing  be  ob-  ,._sroom  st>ace  In  a  houslnir  develooment  priatlon  becomes  available  for  expenditure, 
talned  at  this  time  for  the  District  of  ^1^^°°^  sfwce  m  a  nousing  aeveiopment  t« 
Columbia.  ^^^^-  ^^«  school  facility  would  be  ready  at  j^jj.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

First,  the  District  is  planning  to  consoll-  ^^^^  same  time  as  the  new  population  needs  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

date  Its  major  municipal  functions  in   the  the  facility.  Also.  If  the  age  of  the  population  ^^^^  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

Judiciary  Square  area.  The  planned  muntc-  In  the  area  changes  and  the  school  Is  no  ^j^^  91-9941    explaining  the  purposes  of 

Ipal    complex    will    Incorporate    the   present  longer  needed,  the  space  can  then  be  turned  ,      'm-ncnre ' 

municipal  center  and  the  old  court  house.  In  back  to  the  builder  for  renovation  Into  addl-  1,,          .    .        „     „u<„„*;„r,    *v,a  ov/>B<-r.f 

addition,  a  great  deal  of  new  office  space  is  tlonal  hcu^lne  units.  There  temg  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

needed  In  the  area  In  order  to  accomplish  Finally,  an  immediate  case  demonstrates  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RECORD, 

the  desired  consolidation.  both  the  urgent  need  for  enactment  of  this  as  follows: 

Private  developers  have  indicated  an  In-  ^jm   ^nd  the   potential   savings   which   can  purpose 

terest  In  constructing  buildings  to   accom-  accrue  to  the  District  government.   As  the  8.  3777  would  confer  on  the  Secretary  of 

modate  the  District  government  and  this  use  accompanying  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  Sen-  Interior   authority   parallel   to   that   of   the 

for  the  area  has  been  proposed  In  the  down-  ^^  District  Commission  from  Deputy  Mayor  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the 

towTi  urban  reriewal  plan    The  constructirn  ^^j,^^  y„^^^  illustrates.  «1  million  can  be  suppression   of  flres  on   large    areas  of  the 

^Tls^rSylhS'fuS'v^irbe'araname  -ed  if  the  District  government  Is  author-  public  lands.  This  -uld  a„       ..^  .^  enter 

within   the  District's   capital   Improvements  l^^d  to  extend  its  leasing  authority  prior  to  Into  contracts  for   tanker  aircraft  _  and  for 

budget  m  the  near  future,  given  nie  mr.nv  J^l^  1-  1970,  and  enters  Into  a  10-year  lease  other  kinds  of  aircraft,  supplier,  and  services, 

other  pressing  needs  in  the  capltrl  Improve-  for  the   Potomac  Building  at  Sixth  Street,  for  an  entire  flre  season,  and  to  renew  such 

ments  program  NW..  between  G  and  H  Streets.  contracts  not  more  tban  twice. 
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Existing  statutes  generally  prohibit  the 
making  of  contracts  which  obligate  the  Qov- 
emment  In  advance  of  appropriations  to  sup- 
port such  contracts.  This  generally  means 
that  contracts  should  not  extend  beyond 
June  30  of  a  given  fiscal  year— but  flreflghtlng 
services  are  needed  beyond  that,  and  should 
continue  on  without  interruption  from  1 
fiscal  year  to  the  next.  Parties  Involved  may 
be  in  the  midst  of  full-scale  flreflghtlng 
activity  on  July  1.  and  have  no  time  to  nego- 
tiate new  contracts. 

nACKGROtJND 

One  Of  the  most  Important  methods  of 
i  fighting  fires  on  the  public  lands  is  the  use 
of  aerial  tanks  to  drop  fire  retardant  mate- 
rials Such  aircraft  are  very  expensive,  but 
If  owners  of  aerial  tanks  can  look  forward  to 
at  least  two  annual  contract  renewals,  they 
can  amortize  their  costs  over  a  3-year  period, 
reduce  the  oveniU  cost  to  the  Government, 
undertaken  equipment  improvements,  and 
provide  much  better  and  safer  service.  The 
proposed  bill  is  not  limited  by  Its  terms  to 
contracts  for  tanker  aircraft,  although  it  Is 
particularly  needed  for  that  purpose.  It  would 
also  applv  to  other  aircraft,  such  as  helicop- 
ters and"  light  fixed- wing  aircraft  that  are 
needed  on  a  seasonal  basis,  as  well  as  to 
needed  supplies  and  services  for  presup- 
presslon  and  suppression  of  fires. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-996),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FDIA  INSURANCE  FOR  BANKS  IN 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

The  bill  <S.  3366)  to  make  banks  in 
American  Samoa  eligible  for  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  3366 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1813 
(a) ) .  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "American  Samoa,"  after  the  word 
"Guam."  each  place  It  appears  therein. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1813(d)).  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "American  Samoa."  after 
the  word  "Guam,". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended 
(13  U.S.C.  1813(e)).  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  "Ain«rlcan  Samoa."  after 
the  word  "Guam,".      " 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (1)  or 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1813(1)  (5)).  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"American  Samoa."  after  the  word  "Guam,". 
Sec.  5.  Subsection  (m)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended 
(12  US.C.  1813 (m)).  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  "of  American  Samoa." 
after  the  word  "Guam,". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (o)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended 
(12  use.  1813 (o)).  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "American  Samoa,"  after 
the  word  "Guam.". 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  as  amended  (12  VS.C.  1817(a)(4)), 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  the  words 
"American  Samoa."  after  the  word  "Otiam". 
Sec.  8.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1817  (b)  (5)  (B) ) .  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  "American  Samoa,"  after 
the  word  "Guam.". 


/ 


PURPOSE  or  S.   3366 

Senate  bill  S.  3366  establishes  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  banks  In  American  Samoa  for 
Federal  deposit  insurance  by  amending  sec- 
tions 3  and  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
governing  U.S.  territories. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

American  Samoa  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States  In  1900.  and  was  originally  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
This  territory  is  currently  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  residential  Governor  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
locally  elected  Legislature. 

The  Bank  of  American  Samoa  was  orga- 
nized by  the  territorial  Governor  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa  in  1914.  Its  sole  office  was  In  Pago 
Pago  on  the  Island  of  Tutuila. 

An  application  of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  to 
acquire  the  commercial  portion  of  the  bank's 
assets  and  assume  deposit  liabilities  was  ap- 
proved by  the  agencies  concerned  effective 
December  15.  1969.  However,  the  acquisition 
by  Bank  of  Hawaii  related  to  the  commercial 
aspects  of  the  bank.  A  portion  of  assets  were 
retained  by  the  Samoan  Bank  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  assets  and  its  entire  capital  ac- 
cotmts  serving  as  a  developmental  bank  for 
the  territory.  The  developmental  bank  does 
not  receive  deposits,  and  would  therefore 
not  be  eligible  for  deposit  Insurance. 
Need  Fob   the   Legislation 

GENERAL   description   OF  THE  BIIX 

The  bin  amends  sections  3  and  7  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  amended 
( 12  U.S.C.  1813,  1917)  so  as  to  make  the  defi- 
nitions contained  therein  applicable  to 
American  Samoa.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  make  banks  In  American  Samoa 
eligible  for  Federal  deposit  Insurance  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  Under 
the  existing  provisions  of  sections  3  and  7. 
Federal  deposit  Insurance  is  avaUable  only 
to  State  banks  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  any  State,  any  territory  of  the  United 
States'.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  to  national  banks  located  In  those 

areas. 

PBEViors  bills  introduced 

On  July  17.  1962.  Hon.  Brent  Spence,  for- 
mer chalrmM  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banklne  and  Currency,  introduced  H.R. 
12579,  87th  Congress,  a  bill  to  make  any  bank 
organized  under  the  laws  of  American  Sa- 
moa eligible  to  apply  for  insurance  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Also  in  1962.  and  again 
In  1966.  the  Department  of  Interior  drafted 
proposed  legislation  to  make  any  bank  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  American  Samoa 
eligible  to  apply  for  insurance  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  No  action  was 
taken  on  either  H.R.  12579  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  proposed  draft  bills. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  title  28  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 
"5  28-3307.  District  Of  Columbia  Council  au- 
thorized to  exempt  certain 
mortgages  and  loans 
"The  District  of  Columbia  Council  Is  au- 
thorized from  time  to  time  to  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  exemption  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  of  any  mortgage  or  loan 
Insured  or  guaranteed  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  chapter  37  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  the  Interest  rata  of  which  is 
subject  to  regulation  by  an  officer  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Council  is 
further  authorized  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
such  regulation  at  any  time,  but  no  such 
amendment  or  repeal  shall  affect  any  such 
loan  or  mortgage  lawfully  made  or  com- 
mitted to  be  made  while  such  exemption  is 
m  effect."  - 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  cnapter  33  or 
title  28  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
below  the  item  relating  to  section  28-3306 
the  following  new  item : 

"28-3307.  District  of  CX)ltimbla  Council  au- 
thorized to  exempt  certain  mort- 
gages and  loans". 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COOPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION 
The  Senate  nroceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  17711)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2,  after  line  8, 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Cooperative  Association  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-995)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

purpose  ot  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17711)  la 
to  exempt  fjom  the  District  of  Columbia 
laws  regulating  the  loaning  of  money  and 
interest  rates  cooperative  associations  formed 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Cooperative 
Association  Act  and  their  financing  trans- 
actions with  members. 

PROVISIONS   or   THE    BILL 

H.R.  17711  exempts  cooperative  associa- 
tions organized  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Cooperative  Association  Act  from  certain 
provisions  of  the  District  Code  with  respect 
to  loans  to  members.  The  provisions  which 
would  be  made  Inapplicable  to  an  association 
organized  under  this  act  are  those  which 
require  money  lenders  to  obtain  a  license  be- 
fore loaning  money  at  an  interest  rate  greater 
than  6  percent,  and  which  prohibit  charging 
more  than  8  percent  Interest.  These  laws  are 
commonly  known  as  the  "loan  shark"  and 
"usury"  laws. 

The  bill  accomplishes  this  by  adding  a  new 
sentence  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Coop- 
erative Association  Act  (approved  June  19. 
1940,  54  Stat.  491;  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
tltle29,  sec.  801)  as  follows: 

The  Act  of  February  4,  1913  (District  of 
Columbia  Code,  sees.  26-601 26-611)  relat- 
ing to  licenses  for  loaning  of  money),  and 
chapter  33  of  title  28  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  (relating  to  Interest  rates)  shaU 

not  apply  to—  ^      *i,.    .  * 

(A)  any  association  formed  under  this  Act 
(whose  sole  function  Is  to  arrange  and  pro- 
vide financing  for  Its  members),  and 

(B)  any  members  of  such  association  en- 
gaged In  utility  operations 

with  respect  to  any  contract  or  agreement 
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between  such  association  and  any  member 
relating  to  a  loan  of  money  In  connection 
with  such  utility  operations. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

In  April  1969,  the  delegates  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  voted  to  establish  the 
Natldhal  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Corp.  (known  as  CFC).  The  CFC  was 
designed  to  supplement  the  basic  RKA  fi- 
nancing provided  for  by  the  Congress  In  the 
Rtu'al  Electrification  Act  of  1936  and  In 
annual  loan  authorizations  Included  In  the 
annual  Department  of  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bills  with  private  money  market  re- 
sources, as  well  as  their  own  funds. 

As  of  mld-AprU  1970,  778  rural  electric 
organizations  (Individual  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, power  supply  cooperatives,  State- 
wide associations,  and  NRECA)  had  stot  In 
their  membership  applications  and  \fees. 
Thus,  slightly  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
Nation's  rural  electric  systems  had  at  that 
time  Indicated  their  intention  of  Joining  the 
new  Institution. 

These  members  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
loans  from  the  CFC  for  rural  electric  system 
objectives. 

Since  a  substantial  part  of  CFC  loans  wUl 
consist  of  participations  In  loans  Jointly 
made  with  REA,  CFC  financing  operations 
must  be  closely  coordinated  with  those  of 
REA.  For  this  reason  CFC  was  organized  un- 
der the  District  of  Columbia  Cooperative  As- 
sociation Act  and  Is  headquartered  In  Wash- 
ington In  close  proximity  to  the  REA  head- 
quarters. 

In  the  Interest  of  uniformity.  CFC  Intends 
to  provide  In  Its  loan  contracts  with  Its 
member  systems  located  In  46  States  that  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
determinative  and  controlling  of  the  parties' 
rights  and  responslbUltles  thereunder. 

Two  provisions  of  District  of  Columbia  law 
would  complicate  substantially  the  operation 
of  the  CFC: 

1.  "Loan  Shark"  law. — The  "loan  shark" 
provides  that  lenders  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia obtain  licenses  If  Interest  In  excess  of 
6  percent  Is  to  be  charged.  The  provisions  of 
this  law  clearly  Indicate  that  It  was  designed 
to  apply  to  persons  making  small  loans  on 
personal  security  and  to  discourage  exploita- 
tion of  their  borrowers.  However.  It  Is  so 
broadly  worded  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
Interpreted  to  apply  to  the  type  of  lending 
transaction  In  which  CFC  and  similar  co- 
operative organizations  will  be  engaged. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  law  should 
not  be  applied  to  financial  transactions  be- 
tween a  cooperative  and  Its  members  in 
which  there  Is  no  reason  or  opportunity  for 
such  exploitation.  The  District's  Cooperative 
Association  Act  contains  provisions  which 
fully  protect  cooperative  members  against 
the  evils  which  the  "loan  shark"  law  seeks 
to  protect  against. 

In  addition  there  have  been  numerous  ex- 
ceptions from  the  "loan  shark"  law  includ- 
ing the  "legitimate  business"  of  banks,  trust 
companies,  building  and  loan  associations, 
small  business  Investment  companies,  real 
estate  brokers,  and  life  insurance  companies. 
The  same  considerations  of  public  policy 
which  support  the  exemptions  now  provided 
by  statute  apply  to  cooperative  finance  asso- 
ciation transactions  with  members.  In  fact, 
a  stronger  case  can  be  made  for  exempting 
organizations  operating  on  a  nonprofit  coop- 
erative basis,  since  they  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  their  member  borrowers  and  are 
self-regrulatlng. 

2.  •■Usury"  lau>. — The  "usury"  law  limits 
the  Interest  rate  chargeable  In  written  In- 
struments to  8  percent. 

The  "usury"  law  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. unUke  such  laws  In  most  other  Jurisdic- 
tions, expressly  applies  to  loans  to  corpora- 
tions as  well  as  to  individuals.  However,  a 
1963  amendment  to  the  1954  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act   precludes 


corporations  organized  thereunder  from 
pleading  the  usury  laws  as  a  defense.  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  title  29,  sec.  904(h) ) . 
The  District  Code  (title  15.  sec.  110)  also  per- 
mits Interest  to  be  recovered  at  a  rate  higher 
than  Is  lawful  In  the  district  If  the  contract 
Is  to  be  performed  In  another  Jurisdiction 
where  the  contract  rate  Is  lawful. 

In  the  Judgment  of  your  committee,  the 
defense  of  usury  should  be  denied  to  mem- 
bers of  cooperatives,  such  as  CFC.  in  connec- 
tion with  their  loans  from  cooperatives,  and 
the  recovery  of  Interest  should  be  permitted 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  contract  between  a 
cooperative  and  Its  members  regardless  of 
where  the  contract  Is  to  be  performed.  The 
District  of  Coltimbla  Cooperative  Association 
Act  furnishes  adequate  safeguards  against 
the  exploitation  of  members  and  patrons  by 
cooperatives  formed  vmder  It.  It  makes 
stringent  provision  for  nonprofit  operation 
and  for  allocation  and  distribution  of  the  net 
savings  of  a  cooperative  among  Its  members 
and  patrons. 

HKABINGS 

Hearings  were  held  on  May  13,  1970  and  on 
June  8,  1970  on  thU  bill  and  S.  3828  (a  com- 
panion blU) .  A  representative  of  the  National 
Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corp.  of- 
fered favorable  testimony  at  the  first  hear- 
ing, while  a  representative  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  testified  at  the  sec- 
ond hearing. 

As  stated  in  the  House  Report  No.  91-1118, 
the  bill  was  amended  to  conform  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  District  Government  so 
that  as  reported  H.R.  17711  meets  the  point 
raised  by  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment In  the  letter  presented  to  this  commit- 
tee on  a  similar  bill  (S.  3828) .  No  testimony 
or  statement  was  submitted  or  has  been  re- 
ceived In  opposition  to  this  bill  or  8.  3828. 


CONSlhviER  PRODUCTS  WARRANTY 
AND  GUARANTY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  878,  S.  3074. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3074) 
to  provide  minimum  standards  for  guar- 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
have  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
components,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer 
Products  Warranty  and  Guaranty  Act" 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  A  "consumer  product"  Is  one  normally 
used  for  personal,  family,  or  household  pm- 
poses.  but  does  not  Include  real  property  or 
securities. 

(2)  An  "express  warranty  (guaranty)"  Is 
created  as  follows : 

(a)  Anv  affirmation  of  fact  or  promise  made 
by  a  supplier  to  the  purchaser  which  relates 
to  a  consumer  product  or  service  and  becomes 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  bargain  creates  an 
express  warranty  that  the  consumer  product 
^T  service  shall  conform  to  the  affirmation  or 
promise. 

(bi  Any  description  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct which  Is  made  part  of  the  bargain 
creates  an  express  warranty  that  the  con- 


sumer product  shall  conform  to  the  descrip- 
tion. 

(c)  Any  sample  or  model  which  Is  made 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  bargain  creates  an 
express  warranty  that  the  consumer  product 
shall  conform  to  the  sample  or  model. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  creation  of  an 
express  warranty  that  the  supplier  use  for- 
mal words  such  as  "warranty"  or  "guaranty" 
or  that  he  have  a  specific  intention  to  make 
a  warranty,  but  an  affirmation  merely  of 
the  value  of  the  consumer  product  or  serv- 
ice or  a  statement  purporting  to  be  merely 
the  supplier's  opinion  or  commendation  of 
the  consumer  product  or  service  does  not 
create  a  warranty. 

(3)  "Purchaser"  means  the  first  buyer  at 
retail  of  any  consumer  product  or  service  to 
whom  a  warranty  (guaranty)  is  offered  or 
given,  and  any  other  person  who  Is  entitled 
by  the  terms  of  such  warranty  (guaranty)  to 
enforce  against  the  warrantor  the  obligations 
of  the  warranty. 

(4)  "Reasonable  and  necessary  mainte- 
nance" consUta  of  those  operations  which  the 
person  guaranteed  reasonably  can  be  expected 
to  perform  or  have  performed  which  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  any  consumer  product  operat- 
ing In  a  predetermined  manner  and  per- 
forming Its  Intended  function. 

(5)  The  term  "repair"  may  at  the  option 
of  the  warrantor  Include  replacement  with  a 
new,  identical,  or  equivalent  consumer 
product. 

(6)  The  term  "replacement"  shaU  Include 
the  refunding  of  the  actual  purchase  price 
of  the  consumer  prxxluct  less  reasonable  de- 
predation based  upon  actual  use  if  the  war- 
rantor Is  unable  to  effect  replacement  and 
repair  Is  not  possible  or  cannot  be  timely 
made,  or  If  the  person  guaranteed  U  wllUng 
to  accept  such  refund  in  lieu  of  repair  or 
replacement. 

(7)  "Supplier"  means  any  person  (Includ- 
ing any  partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion) engaged  in  the  business  of  making  a 
consumer  product  available  to  consumers, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly. 

(8)  "Warrantor"  means  any  supplier  or 
other  third  party  who  gives  or  offers  to  give 
an  exprJes  warranty  (guaranty). 

(9)  The  term  "without  charge"  means  that 
the  warrantor(8)  cannot  assess -the  person 
guaranteed  for  any  costs  the  warrantor  or 
his  representatives  Inctir  In  connection  With 
the  required  repair  or  replacement  of  a  war- 
ranted (guaranteed)  consumer  product.  The 
term  does  not  mean  that  the  warrantor  must 
necessarily  compensate  the  person  guaran- 
teed for  incidental  expenses.  However,  if  any 
incldentlal  expenses  are  incurred  because  the 
repair  or  replacement  Is  not  made  within  a 
reasonable  time  or  because  the  warrantor 
Imposed  an  tmreasonable  duty  upon  the  per- 
son guaranteed  as  a  condition  of  securing 
repair  or  replacement,  then  the  person  gtiar- 
anteed  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  such  rea- 
sonable incidental  expenses  In  any  action 
against  the  warrantor. 

DISCLOSURE  EEQtnaEMrNTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  improve  the  ade- 
quacy of  Information  available  to  consumers, 
prevent  deception,  and  Improve  competition 
m  the  marketing  of  consumer  products,  any 
supplier  warranting  (guaranteeing)  a  con- 
sumer product  (actually  costing  more  than 
85)  m  writing  against  defect  or  malfunction 
shall  fully  and  conspicuously  disclose  In 
simple  and  readily  understood  language  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  said  warranty  (guar- 
antyl  pursuant  to  any  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  proce- 
dures specified  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Such  regulations  may  require  in- 
clusion in  the  written  warranty  (guaranty) 
of  any  of  the  following  items  among  others: 

(1)  The  clear  Identification  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  warrantors. 

(2)  Identity  of  the  party  or  parties  to 
whom  the  warranty  (guaranty)  Is  extended. 
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(3)  The  products  or  parts  covered. 

(4)  A  statement  of  what  the  warrantor 
will  do  In  the  fevent  of  defect  or  malfunc- 
tion— at  whose  expense — and  for  what  period 
of  time. 

(5)  A  statement  of  what  the  person  gu.^r- 
anteed  must  do  and  expenses  he  must  bear. 

(6)  Exceptions  and  exclusions  from  the 
terms  of  the  warranty  (guaranty) . 

(1)  The  step-by-step  procedure  which  the 
person  guaranteed  should  tafce  In  order  to 
obtain  p)enormauce  of  any  obligation  under 
the  warranty  (gu.iranty ) .  Including  the  Iden- 
_,llflcatlon  of  any  class  of  persons  authorized 
"'to  perform  the  obligations  set  forth  In  the 
warranty  i guaranty). 

(8)  The  availability  of  any  Informal  dis- 
pute settlement  procedure  for  any  warranty 
^guaranty)  dl-^pute. 

^9)  A  recital  that  legal  remedies  are  avail- 
able to  any  person  guaranteed  If  the  war- 
rantor has  not  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  warranty  iguaranty ) . 

(10)  A  recital  that  any  person  guaranteed 
who  successfully  pursues  his  legal  remedies 
may  recover  the  reasonable  costs  Incurred. 
Including  reasonable  attorneys'  fees. 

iW)  The  time  at  which  the  warrantor  will 
perform  his  obligations. 

(12)  Tlie  period  of  time  within  which, 
after  notice  of  malfunction  or  defect,  the 
warrantor  will  repair,  replsice,  or  otherwise 
perform  ,mv  obligations  under  the  warranty 
(guaranty) . 

(13)  The  characterl-'ttcs  or  properties  of 
the  products,  or  parts  thereof,  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  warranty  (guaranty). 

(14)  The  elements  of  the  warranty  (guar- 
anty) In  wort's  or  phrases  which  would  not 
mislead  reasonable  men  as  to  the  nature 
or  scope  of  the  warranty  (guaranty). 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  determine  In  accordance  with 
section  553,  title  5.  United  States  Code,  upon 
a  public  record  after  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearing  structured  so  as  to  proceed 
as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  the  manner 
and  form  in  wlilch  Information  with  respect 
to  any  written  warranty  (guaranty)  against 
defect  or  malfunction  of  a  consumer  product 
or  service  shall  be  <^arly  and  conspicuously 
presented  or  displayed  so  as  not  to  mislead 
the  reasonable,  average  purchaser,  when  such 
Information  is  contained  In  advertising, 
labeling,  point-of-sale  material,  or  other 
representations  In  writing.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  the  duration  of  war- 
ranties (guaranties)  given  or  to  require  that 
a  product  or  any  of  its  components  be  war- 
ranted (guaranteed). 

DESIGNATION    OF    WARRANTirS     (GUARANTIES) 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  supplier  warranting  or 
guaranteeing  a  consumer  product  (actually 
costing  more  than  t5)  In  WTiting  against 
defect  or  malfunction  shall  clearly  and  con- 
,  spicuously  designate  such  warranty  (guar- 
anty) in  the  following  manner  unless  ex- 
empted from  doing  so  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  10  of  this 
Act: 

(1)  If  the  written  warranty  (guaranty) 
Inoorjjorates  the  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards for  warranty  (guaranty)  set  forth  in 
section  5  of  this  Act,  then  it  shall  be  con- 
spicuously designated  a  "full  (statement  of 
duration)"'  warranty,  guaranty,  or  word  of 
similar  meaning. 

(2)  If  the  written  warranty  (guaranty) 
does  not  Incorporate  the  Federal  minimum 
standards  for  warranty  (guaranty)  set  forth 
in  section  6  of  this  Act,  then  It  shall  be  con- 
spicuously designated  a  "partial"  warranty, 
guaranty,  or  word  of  similar  meaning. 

(b)  Statements  or  representations  such  as 
expressions  of  general  policy  concerning  cus- 
tomer satisfaction  which  are  not  subject  to 
any  limitations  are  excluded  from  sections 
8,  4,  and  5  of  this  Act  but  shall  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  TYade 
Commission  Act  and  requirements  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  11  of  this  Act. 


rEDER.U,   MINIMUM   STAND.\RDS  FOB  WARRANTY 

(CUAR.ANTY) 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  supplier  warranting  or 
guaranteeing  consumer  products  in  writing 
against  defect  or  malfunction  must  under- 
take at  a  minimum  the  following  duties  In 
order  to  be  deemed  to  have  incorporated  the 
Federal  miulinum  suuidards  for  warranty 
(guaranty)  : 

The  duUes — 

(1)  to  repair,  or  replace  Lf  repair  is  not 
possible  or  cannot  be  timely  made,  any  mal- 
functioning or  defective  warranted  (guar- 
anteed) product: 

(2)  within  a  reasonable  time:  and 

(3)  without  charge. 

In  fulfilling  the  above  duties  the  warran- 
tor .shall  not  Impose  any  duty  other  than 
notification  upon  any  person  guaranteed  as 
a  condition  of  securing  repair  or  replacement 
of  any  malfunctioning  or  defective  con.^umer 
product  unless  the  warrantor  can  demon- 
strate that  siic'i  a  duty  is  reasonable.  In  a 
determination  of  whether  or  not  any  such 
additional  duty  or  duties  are  reasonable,  the 
magnitude  of  the  economic  burden  neces- 
sarily Imposed  upon  the  warrantor  (Includ- 
ing costs  passed  on  to  the  purchaser)  shall 
t)e  weighed  against  the  magnitude  of  the 
burdens  of  Inconvenience  and  expense  nec- 
essarily imposed  upon  the  person  guaranteed. 

(b)  The  above  duties  extend  from  the  war- 
rantor to  the  purchaser. 

(c)  The  performance  of  the  duties  enum- 
erated in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  required  of  the  warrantor  If  he  can 
show  that  damage  while  in  the  possession  of 
the  person  guaranteed  or  unreasonable  use 
(Including  failure  to  provide  reasonable  and 
necessary  maintenance)  caused  any  war- 
ranted (guaranteed)  products  to  malfunction 
or  become  defective 

(di  Disclosure  requirements — 

(1)  When  making  a  warranty  (guaranty) 
in  writing  against  defect  or  malfunction 
which  incorporates  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards, the  warrantor  shall  cause  It  to  be  la- 
beled a  "full  (statement  of  duration)"  war- 
ranty, guaranty,  or  word  of  similar  meaning. 

(2)  The  disclosure  requirements  and  Com- 
mission authorization  in  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  any  warranty  (guaranty) 
Ui  WTltlng  against  defect  or  malfunction  of 
a  consumer  product  (actually  costing  more 
than  $5)  which  Incorporates  Federal  mini- 
mum standards;  Provided,  hoxceter,  That  it 
shall  be  mandatory  for  the  warrantor  issuing 
a  written  warranty  (guaranty)  In  compliance 
with  Federal  minimum  standards  to  cause 
the  disclosure  of  the  duration  of  the  war- 
ranty (guaranty)  period  measured  either  by 
time  or  by  some  re:evant  measure  of  usage 
such  as  mileage  to  the  purchaser  prior  to  the 
time  of  purchase. 

rULL  AND   PARTIAL   WARBANriNC   Of  A  CONSUMER 
PRODUCT 

Sec  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
the  selling  of  a  consumer  product  which  has 
both  full  and  partial  warranties  (guaranties) 
if  such  warranties  (guaranties)  are  clearly 
and  conspicuously  differentiated. 

SEr.VICE    CONTRACTS 

Sec  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  supplier  from  selling  a 
service  contract  tc  the  purchaser  in  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  a  warranty  (guaranty)  if 
such  contract  ftilly  and  conspicuously  dis- 
closes In  simple  and  readily  understood  lan- 
guage the  terms  and  conditions. 

DESIGNATION    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  8.  Nothing'  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preven'  any  warrantor  from  des- 
ignating representatives  to  perform  duties 
under  the  warranty  (guaranty),  but  no  such 
designation  shall  relieve  the  warrantor  of  his 
direct  responBiblUties  to  the  person  guaran- 
teed or  make  the  representative  a  co-war- 
rantor. 


LIMTTATION    or    DISCLAIMER    OF    IMPUED 
WARRANTIES 

Sec  9.  (a)  There  shall  be  no  express  dis- 
claimer of  Implied  warranties  to  a  purchaser 
If  any  express  warranty  (guaranty)  of  a  con- 
sumer product  (actually  costing  more  than 
$5)  against  defect  or  malfunction  Is  made 
by  a  supplier  to  a  purchaser  in  writing. 

(b)  For  purp  ■'ses  of  this  Act,  Implied  war- 
ranties may  be  limited  in  duration  to  the 
duration  of  an  express  warranty  (guaranty) 
of  reasonable  duration,  if  such  limitation  Is 
consclonable  and  Is  set  forth  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  language  and  prominently  dis- 
played on  the  face  of  the  warranty  (guar- 
anty) . 

rEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  In  addition  to  the  authority  given 
in  sections  3  and  5  of  tills  Act  pertaining  to 
disclosure,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  establish  rules  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553,  title  5.  United  States  Code  upon 
a  public  record  after  au  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearing  structured  so  as  to  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  practicable,  to  define  in  de- 
tail the  duties  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  of  this  Act  and  their  applicability 
to  warrantors  of  different  categories  of  con- 
sumer products  with  "ftill"  warranties  (gua- 
ranties), and  to  deternolne  when  a  warranty 
(guaranty)  In  writing  against  defect  or  mal- 
function does  not  have  to  be  designated 
either  "full  (statement  of  duration) "  or 
"partial"  in  accordance  with  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

EEMEDIZS 

Sec  11.  (a)  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to 
be  its  policy  to  encourage  warrantors  to  es- 
tablish procedures  whereby  consumer  dis- 
putes are  fairly  and  expeditiously  settled 
through  Informal  dispute  settlement  mecha- 
nisms. Such  Informal  dispute  settlement  pro- 
cedures should  be  created  by  suppliers  in  co- 
operation with  Independent  and  governmen- 
tal entities  and  should  be  supervised  by  some 
governmental  or  other  Impartial  body. 

(b)  It  BhaU  be  a  violation  of  section  5(a) 

( 1 )  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  ( 15 

U.S.C.  46(a)(1))    for  any  p>erson  (including 

.  any  partnerships,  corporation,  or  association) 

I  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  fall 

vto  comply  with  any  requirement  imposed  on 

such  person  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to 

violate  any  prohibition  contained  In  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  any 
supplier  from  making  a  deceptive  warranty 
(guaranty)  with  respect  to  a  consumer  prod- 
uct or  service  in  tm  action  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  court  may,  pursuant  to  the 
general  standards  governing  the  issuance  of 
Injunctions  in  civil  actions,  at  any  time  grant 
such  injunctive  relief  as  it  deems  appropriate. 
Whenever  It  appears  to  the  court  that  the 
ends  of  Justice  require  that  other  persons 
should  be  parties  in  the  action,  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  summoned  whether  or 
not  they  reside  in  the  district  in  which  the 
court  is  held,  and  to  that  end  process  may  ■ 
be  served  In  any  district. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
"deceptive  warranty  (guaranty)"  means:  (I) 
a  gruaranty  or  warranty  that  contains  an 
affirmation,  promise,  description,  or  repre- 
sentation that  is  either  false  or  fraudulent, 
or  that.  In  the  light  of  all  of  the  circum- 
stances, would  mislead  a  reasonable  man 
exercising  due  care;  or  falls  to  contain  In- 
formation that  Is  necessary,  in  light  of  all 
of  the  clrctunstances,  to  make  the  guaranty 
or  warranty  not  misleading  to  a  reasonable 
man  exercising  due  care:  and  (!!)  a  guaranty 
or  "warranty  created  by  the  use  of  such  terms 
as  "guaranty"  or  "warranty"  If  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  guaranty  or  warranty  so 
limit  Its  scope  and  application  as  to  deceive 
a  reasonable  man. 

(d)  If  any  person  guaran'^eed  or  protected 
by  a  service  contract  shall  finally  prevail  In 
any  suit  or  proceeding  for  breach  of  an  ex- 
press or  Implied  warranty  (guaranty)  or 
service  contract  obligation  on   a  consumer 
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product,  he  shall  be  allowed  by  the  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover  as  part  of 
the  Judgment  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  cost  and  expenses  (Including  at- 
torneys' fees  based  on  actual  Ume  expended) 
determined  by  the  court  to  have  been  reason- 
ably Incurred  bv  such  person  guaranteed  or 
protected  by  a  service  contract  for  or  In 
connection  with  the  institution  and  prose- 
cution of  such  suit  or  proceeding  unless  the 
court  in  Its  discretion  shall  determine  that 
such  an  award  of  attorneys'  fees  would  be 
inappropriate:  Provided,  That  any  person 
guaranteed,  in  a  suit  of  breach  of  warranty, 
must  have  afforded  the  maker(s)  of  that 
warranty  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  cure 
the  breach  to  be  eligible  for  such  cost  and 
expenses.  _  „ 

(e)  Any  person  damaged  by  the  failure  of 
a  supplier  to  comply  with  any  obligations 
assumed  under  an  express  or  Implied  war- 
ranty (guaranty)  or  service  contract  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  may  bring  suit  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States 
subject  to  the  Jurisdictional  requirements  of 
section  1331.  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
or  in  any  State  or  IMstrict  of  Columbia  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec  12.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal.  Invalidate,  or  super- 
sede the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq  )  or  any  statute  defined 
therein  as  an  antitrtist  Act. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  powers  granted  hereunder  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Attorney 
General  shall  extend  to  all  sales  of  consum- 
er products  and  services  affecting  Interstate 
commerce. 

(b)  Labeling  and  di.sclosure  reqtilrements 
of  a  State  with  respect  to  written  warran- 
ties against  defect  or  malfunction  of  a  con- 
sumer product  Inconsistent  with  those  set 
forth  in  secUons  3,  4.  or  5  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  warranties  complying 
with  any  of  those  provisions. 

SEPARABXLITT 

Sec  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held 
invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  Act  and  the  applicabiUty  thereof 
to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  15.  (a)  Except  for  the  limitations  In 
subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  six  months  after  the  dat«  of 
Its  enactment  but  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
sumer products  in  the  stream  of  commerce 
prior  to  such  date. 

(b)  Those  requirements  In  this  Act  which 
cannot  be  reasonably  m°t  without  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Ehall  take  effect  six  months 
after  the  final  publication  of  such  rules; 
Provided,  That  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, for  good  cause  shown,  may  provide  des- 
ignated classes  of  suppliers  up  to  an  addi- 
tional six  months  to  bring  their  written  war- 
ranties (guaranties)  Into  compliance  with 
rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(C)  The  Federal  Trade  (Commission  shall 
promulgate  rules  implementing  this  Act  as 
soon  as  possible  after  enactment  but  in 
no  event  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  Jto  read :  "A  bill  to 
provide  minimum  disclosure  standards  for 
written  warranties  and  guaranties  of  con- 
sumer products  against  defect  or  malfunc- 
tlcn;  to  define  minimum  Federal  content 
standards  for  such  warranties  and  guaran- 
ties; and  for  other  purposes." 


PROFESSIONAL      STANDARDS      RE- 
VIEW ORGANIZATION  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  future,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 


ment to  the  social  security  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee,  which 
would  require,  over  a  period  of  time, 
establishment  of  medical  professional 
standards  review  organizations  through- 
out the  country. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  multi-billion-dollar  cost  overruns  in 
medicare  and  medicaid.  In  good  part, 
those  excessive  costs  resulted  from  an 
enormous  infusion  of  new  money  into 
an  already  overburdened  health  care 
system  with  fragmented  organization 
and  control  mechanisms.  In  fact,  those 
same  factors  are  inflating  the  costs  of 
care  for  the  total  population. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are 
justifiably  concerned  over  the  treinen- 
dous  costs  of  health  care.  Much  of  that 
concern,  it  stems  to  me,  is  a  product  of 
a  very  real  feeling  that  wc  are  not  getting 
what  we  are  paying  for.  I  believe,  equal- 
ly, that  much  of  the  apprehension, 
anxiety,  and  suspicion  now  prevalent — 
for  better  or  worse — with  respect  to 
those  responsible  for  health  care  would 
disappear  if  professional  standards  re- 
view organizations  were  established  and 
functioned  effectively.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  that  American  medicine  shares 
their  concern — and  more  importantly — 
proposes  to  do  something  substantial 
about  it  through  means  of  professional 
standards  review  organizations. 

It  was  in  that  spirit  of  genuine  con- 
cern and  a  genuine  desire  to  assume  a 
personal  responsibility  in  developing  an 
effective  review  program  that  organized 
medicine  through  the  American  Medical 
Association  began  to  dig  into  this  prob- 
lem. 

Eventually,  in  mid-May,  I  was  con- 
tacted by  staff  members  of  the  AMA  who 
asked  me  to  consider  introducing  a  pro- 
posal that  they  were  developing  to  estab- 
lish "peer  review  organizations"  in  each 
State  to  review  doctors'  services  and 
charges  under  Part  B  of  medicare. 

I  welcomed  very  much  this  thoughtful 
approach  by  the  professionals  involved 
and  I  forwarded  their  proposal  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  staff  for  comment  and 
analysis  in  terms  of  their  experience  with 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  and 
in  light  of  hearings  and  other  feview 
activities. 

The  committee  staff  advised  me  that 
the  AMA  draft  was  "definitely  a  step  in 
the  rigtat  direction"  and  that  the  staff 
also  wicomed  this  opportunity  to  dig 
into  the  entire  question  from  a  peer  re- 
view standpoint. 

We  did  find,  however,  that  the  Finance 
Committee  staff  felt  that,  in  its  opinion, 
the  AMA  plan  was  unduly  limited  and  a 
number  of  suggestions,  modifications, 
and  extensions  were  recommended  to  me 
that  the  staff  believed  would  reflect  the 
attitude  in  their  recent  report  on  medi- 
care and  medicaid  that:  'The  key  to 
making  the  present  system  workable  and 
acceptable  Is  the  physician  and  his  medi- 
cal society." 

Mr.  President,  the  AMA  draft  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Finance 
Committee  staff  provides  the  basis  of  this 
proposed  amendment  which  I  shall  later 
propose. 

Now  it  is  very  easy  to  speak  of  recog- 
nizing the  entire  health  care  system  in 


the  Nation  through  Federal  control  and 
financing.  Some  of  us  who  have  been  en- 
gaged since  the  beginning  in  extensive 
evaluation  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
know  full  well  that  those  objectives  of 
many  well-intentioned  persons  are  far 
more  easily  talked  about  than  reached. 
But  Government  control  is  not  the  an- 
swer, because  there  is  potentially  a  bet- 
ter, more  effective,  and  more  suitable 
answer  available. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  carefil  and  de- 
tailed study  has  iiidicated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  and  its  agents  do'  not 
presently  have  the  capacity  to  properly 
administer  medicare  and  medicaid — let 
alone  to  cope  with  the  health  care  needs 
of  millions  of  additional  persons  and 
reorganize  the  American  medical  care 
sy.stem. 

I  believe  that  physicians,  properly  or- 
ganized and  with  a  proper  mandate,  are 
capable  of  conducting  an  ongoing  effec- 
tive review  program  which  would  elim- 
inate much  of  the  present  criticism  of 
the  profession  and  help  enhance  their 
stature  as  honorable  men  in  an  honor- 
able vocation  willing  to  imdertake  neces- 
sary and  broad  responsibility  for  over- 
seeing professional  functions.  If  medicine 
accepts  this  role  and  fulfills  its  respon- 
sibility, then  the  Government  would  not 
need  to  devote  its  energies  and  resources 
to  this  area  of  concern.  Make  no  mis- 
take; the  direction  of  the  House-passed 
social  security  bill  is  toward  more — not 
less — review  of  the  need  for  and  quality 
of  health  care.  I  believe  my  amendment 
would  provide  the  necessary  means  by 
which  organized  medicine  could  assimie 
responsibility  for  that  review. 

In  my  opinion,  if  ultimately  enacted, 
the  "Professional  Standards  Review" 
proposal  now  being  drafted  would  pro- 
vide physicians  with  an  imaginative  and 
exciting  opportunity  to  assume  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  reviewing  health  care  as 
a  whole.  It  would  scrap  the  piecemeal 
review  activities  of  varying  effectiveness 
which  have  prevailed  since  1966. 

My  thought  in  having  the  amendment 
prepared  at  this  time  is  that  it  v\ill  bene- 
fit from  thorough  discussion  and  evalu- 
ation during  the  course  of  hearings  in 
the  Finance  Committee  on  the  social 
security  bUl.  I  would  urge  all  Senators 
and  other  interested  parties  carefully  to 
study  and  to  comment  on  it.  Undoubt- 
edly, it  will  gain  from  the  "light  of  day" 
and  be  modified  and  improved.  Nonethe- 
less, as  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  outline  which  follows,  I  think  the 
direction  is  clear. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  indicated  its  concern 
with  a  need  for  expanded  review  activi- 
ties. The  staff  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, in  its  report,  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion. However,  in  essence,  the  AMA 
proposal  would  limit  review  activities  to 
services  directly  rendered  by  physicians. 
In  my  opinion,  to  be  effective  we  have 
to  go  considerably  further. 

Now  let  me  explain  the  principal  fea- 
tures and  rationa'e  of  my  proposal.  First, 
utilization  of  all  health  care  services, 
both  inpatient  and  outpatient,  is  after  all 
determined  by  the  phj-sician.  Physi- 
cians' direct  services  account  for  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  Federal 
health  care  dollar  costs.  The  bulk  of 
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those  dollar  costs  go  for  Institutional 
care— hospital  and  nursing  home— which 
is  ordered  by  phjsicians.  Since  the  phy- 
sician determines  the  usage  of  institu- 
tional care  it  seems  appropriate  to 
charge  him  with  the  responsibility  for  its 
renew,  as  well  as  for  the  review  of  those 
services  directly  provided  by  his  peers- 
other  physicians.  This  sort  of  umfied  re- 
view approach  avoids  the  fragmented 
methods  employed  today.  The  hearings 
which  the  Finance  Committee  has  held 
have  shown  that  very  substantial  savings 
have  resulted  where  medical  societies 
and  related  organizations — such  as  med- 
ical care  foundations— have  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  prior  approval  and  review 
of  need  for  medical,  hospital,  and  nurs- 
ing home  care. 

Thus,  my  proposal  would  include  in  the 
review  groups'  mandate,  responsibility 
for  reviewing  the  totality  of  care  provided 
patients— including  all  institutional  care. 
Commensurate  with  that  responsibility, 
cooperation  with  professional  standards 
review  organizations  would  be  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  of  insurance  carriers,  in- 
termediaries, fiscal  agents,  and  all  pro- 
viders, as  well  as  being  required  of  all 
public  agencies  involved. 

Second,  under  my  amendment  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  the  necessary  review  work 
would  be  lodged,  wherever  possible  and 
wherever    feasible,    at    the   local    com- 
munity level.  Local  emphasis  is  neces- 
sary because  the  practice  of  medicine 
may  vary,  within  reasonable  limits,  from 
area  to  area,  and  local  review  assures 
greater  familiarity  with  the  physicians 
involved  and  ready  access  to  necessary 
data.  Priority  should  be  given   to  ar- 
rangements with  local  medical  societies— 
of  suitable  size — which  are  willing  and 
capable  of  undertaking  comprehensive 
professional  standards  review.  Other  or- 
ganizations— such  as  the^aiser  Founda- 
tion   and    similar    foundations — should 
also  be  employed  where  they  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  substantial  proportion  of 
health  care  practitioners  in  a  given  geo- 
graphic or  medical  service  area,  provided 
thev  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare— who  would 
contract  for  the  review  work — could  also 
contract  with  a  State  medical  society  in 
a  State  where  for  reasons  of  size,  popula- 
tion, or  choice  of  local  medical  societies, 
that  approach  would  work  out  best.  Thus, 
in  a  small  or  sparsely  populated  State  it 
might  be  that  the  State  medical  society 
would  provide  the^most  effective  means 
for  review. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Secretary 
could  use  State  or  local  health  depart- 
ments or  employ  other  suitable  means  of 
undertaking  professional  standards  re- 
view only  where  the  medical  societies 
were  unwilling  or  imable  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work,  or  where  their  efforts  were 
oiiy  pro  forma  or  token.  Let  me  empha- 
size as  strongly  as  possible  that  the  thrust 
of  this  proposal  is  to  have  physicians,  as 
a  group,  evaluate  physicians  and  the. 
services  they  provide  and  order  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Now  that  I  have  described  some  of  the 
structure  and  some  of  the  responsibility 
in  my  amendment,  let  me  indicate  what 
the  professional  standards  review  should 
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encompass,  and  the  assurances  it  should 
provide  to  the  profession  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  should  determine  that  only  medi- 
cally necessary  services  are  provided  by 
physicians,  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
pharmacies,  and  so  forth.  Further,  it 
should  determine  that  the  medically  nec- 
essary care  and  services  meet,  within 
reasonable  limits  of  professional  discre- 
tion, proper  professional  standards. 
Finally,  where  medically  appropriate,  it 
should  make  certain  that  less  costly  al- 
ternative modes  and  sites  of  treatment 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  that  he  is  encouraged  to  em- 
ploy them. 

The  regular  review  of  all  care  for  all 
medicare  and  medicaid  patients  should 
include  regular  examination  of  patient, 
practitioner  and  other  health  care  pro- 
vider services  and  charges  profiles;  in- 
dependent medical  audits:  on-site 
audits:  and  other  professional  review 
procedures.  The  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  should  apply  norms 
of  care  and  treatment  by  diagnosis,  age. 
and  other  medically  relevant  factors  for 
inpatient  and  outpatient  care.  These 
norms  of  care  and  treatment  should  be 
used  as  checkpoints  in  evaluating  the 
appropriateness  of  treatment,  and  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization should  routinely  secure,  review, 
and  approve  written  justification  from 
physicians  for  departures  from  those 
norms. 

Under  the  propasal.  a  statewide  pro- 
fessional  review   council   would   be   es- 
tablished consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  local  professional 
sUndards  review  organizations,  two  phy- 
.sicians  designated  by  the  State  medical 
society,   and   two   physicians   from   the 
State  designated  by    the  Secretary  as 
public    representatives.    The    sUtewide 
council  could  help  coordinate  review  ac- 
tivities within  the  State  and  could  regu- 
larly review  and  report  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  work  of  the  local  organizations 
within  the  State.  A  statewide  advisory 
group  to  the  SUte  review  council  could 
also  be  established,  which  could  consist 
of    representatives    of    major    types    of 
health  care  providers  and  practitioners 
such  as  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  den- 
tists, pharmacists,  and  so   forth.  This 
group  would  serve  as  a  liaison  and  ad- 
visoiT  body  to  the  State  review  coun- 
cil   Additionally,   it  would  be  expected 
that   the   local   Professional   Standards 
Review  Organizations  would  subcontract 
or  retain  consultants,  such  as  pharma- 
cists, denists.  or  medical  specialists,   to 
provide  specialized  profe.ssional  counsel 
and  assistance  in  making  their  reviews. 
Completing  the  structure,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  establi-sh  a  national  advisory  coun- 
cil  to  collect  and   distribute  data  and 
other   information— for   example,   com- 
parisons of  differences  in  norms  of  care 
in    different    geographic    areas — which 
would  be  helpful  to  State  and  local  re- 
view bodies.  The  national  council  would 
also   report  regularly   to  the   Secretary 
and  Congress  on  the  overall  and  area-by- 
area   effectiveness    of    the   professional 
standards  review  program.  A  majority  of 
the   members  of   the   national   council 
would  be  selected  from  nominees  of  or- 
ganizations     representing      physicians. 


with  the  balance  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  related  services — phar- 
macy, dentistry,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  so  forth. 

Where  a  professional  standards  review 
organization  finds  that  voluntary  and 
educational  efforts  fail  to  correct  or 
remedy  an  improper  situation,  it  would 
hold  a  formal  hearing  and  then  transmit 
its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
and  other  professional  or  governmental 
organizations  concerned.  Protective  ap- 
peals procedures  would  be  afforded  prac- 
titioners with  respect  to  whom  sanctions 
have  been  recommended. 

Disciplinary  recommendations  by  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zation would  be  in  proportion  to  the  of- 
fense and  may  include : 
First.  Monetary  penalties. 
Second.  Suspension  from  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Third.  Exclusion  from  Federal  pro- 
grams. 
Fourth.  Civil  or  criminal  prosecution. 
Fifth.  Movement  leading  to  the  sus- 
pension  or   revocation    of   professional 
licensure. 

The  records  of  the  local  Professional 
Standard  Review  Organizatior;  would  be 
generally  confidential. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization 
would  go  to  the  Secretary  through  the 
Statewide  Review  Council,  which  would 
be  free  to  offer  the  Secretary  its  own 
comments  and  advice  with  respect  to  the 
local  organization's  recommended  sanc- 
tion. The  actual  imposition  of  sanctions 
would  be  ordered  by  the  Secretary,  who, 
under  the  amendment  in  considering 
that  order,  would  give  great  weight  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  physician 
organization. 

To  protect  conscientious  members  of 
review  panels,  they  would  not  be  liable 
for  damages  with  respect  to  the  discharge 
of  their  review  duties,  nor  would  an  ac- 
tion lie  against  a  person  providing  infor- 
mation without  malice  and  believing  it 
to  be  accurate. 

The  costs  of  establishing  and  operating 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations and  the  various  statewide  and 
advisory  councils  would  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government.  To  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  I  would  expect  that  exist- 
ing computer  and  other  resources  would 
be  utilized  and  that  operations  would  be 
consolidated  wherever  feasible.  However, 
the  review  activity  and  responsibility 
must  in  every  instance  rest  with  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion. In  other  words.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  and  private  health  insurers  would 
not  be  allowed  to  assume  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  physicians.  Such 
organizations  could  be  employed  to  pro- 
vide computer  and  similar  data  to  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zation but  no  middlemen  should  do  the 
job  for  professional  medicine. 

The  professional  standards  review  or- 
ganizations would  also  have  the  potential 
of  serving  as  a  means  of  assuring  profes- 
sional control  in  health  care  for  the  non- 
medicare  and  medicaid  population. 
There  is  demonstrated  capacity  in  such 
organization  to  moderate  the  rising  costs 
of  health  care  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  medical  service  for  all  Americans. 
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I  recoEnize  that  the  proposed  amend-  hospitalization  in  Washington  was  more  than  99.9  million  poimds.  This  comes  to  a  total 

mAntc   if  nrinntprf   uniild  effect  chanKes  $80  a  day.  of  1.1  billion  pounds— rounded  flgiu^e. 

S  the'tidiSal  reTatSmmp  of  ^^^^^^  "^^^  «°«P'^"'  ^^"'"'^  increase  in  the  price  yesterday's  action  also  effected  trans- 

m  the  traditional  reiaiionsnip  01  mecucai  ^  ^  seml-prlvate  room  amount*  to  13  per  ,        .  authoritv  of  enf  orcine  the  import 

societies  and  hospitals.  Under  the  pro-  ^ent.  Private  rooms  also  will  go  ui^from  f!^  Uom  thfprSdent  t^  tL^creuS 

posal,  professional  standards  review  or-  ,68  to  «75  a  day.  of  AeTulture   "nS  en^lS^  tS^^^ 

ganlzations  would  be  quite  direcUy  con-  The   Georgetown   Hospital   rate   increase  01  Agncuuure.   ims  enaoies  uie  ocvrc 

cerned  with  hospitalization— its  need,  its  amounts  to  8  per  cent.  Small  private  rooms  tary  to  enforce  the  voluntary  agreements 

duration    and  the  types  and  extent  of  win  go  up  from  $75  to  $80  a  day,  and  large  negotiated  with  the  Importmg  countries 

services  provided   in   the  hospital.  But  P^vate  room  rates  will  increase  from  $80  through  the  provisions  of  section  204  of 

vTncnitni.;  aftPr  all  are  settings  designed  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^-                                              ^  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956. 

?.?nSn.ranH  imnrovf  SJlraS^e  o^  While   George  Washington   Hospital   has  ^r.    President,    the    administration's 

to  enhance  and  improve  the  practice  01  decided  by  how  much  and  when  it  win  announcement  vesterdav  on  meat  im- 

medicine  under  suitable  circumstances.  ,^,^  ,^  roommates,  officials  announced  In-  ^^,^^*^S  grSiJg  to  tlS^e  of  m 

Only  physicians  practice  medicme.  They  creased  prices  starting  today  for  such  fa-  PO^ts  i^,,^  ^^^^[f^^^^^f.^-^^^ 

should    assume    responsibility    for    its  duties  as  the  operating,  recovery  and  de-  from  ca"le-produang  States  l^a^^^^^^ 

proper  practice-wherever  the  location,  luery  rooms,  and  the  nursery  and  for  med-  demonstrates  the  President  fully  under- 

in  nffirp  in  hosoital  or  in  home  icai  supplies.  stands  the  need  for  keepmg  a  firm  con- 

aS^'  ^r   PrpJipnt  ^  uilT  Offer  this  All  three  hospitals  cited  rising  labor  costs  trol  over  the   volume  of  foreign  meat 

Agam.  Mr-J/^^^fi'lf"^,  I  wni  offer  th^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^  ^^^  increases.  In  permitted  into  our  U.S.  market, 
amendment  within  the  ."^''V^^T.o  ctitf;  addition,  George  Washington  said  it  loses  ^hg  action  puts  to  an  end  the  disturb- 
Hopefully,  it  will  be  received  in  the  spint  ^          ^^,^       for  indigent  patients  from  ing  and  recurring  rumors  during  the  past 
in  which  it  will  be  offered-as  a  stunulus  Washington  since  the  city  only  reimburses  'S  montl^  SS  cS-ok  St  be  ^^^ 
for  development  of  an  appropriate  pro-  u  $38  a  day-less  than  half  its  toUl  medi-  ^^^^^l^J^ot^e^^^ 
f essional  mechanism  for  assuring  protec-  cai  costs,  per  patient.  ^.  *  gesture  to  toreign  proaucmg  coim 
tion  of  the  legmrnate  interests  of  pa-  Joseph  Curi.  Georgetown's  admlnutrator,  tries  and  those  which  unport  U.S.  meat. 
t  ents   Dhvsicians^nd  the  Government  said  the  increased  costs  of  the  new  medical  We  are  very  pleased  to  learn  that,  rather 
tients  physicians,  and  tneuovernmen^  equipment  also  is  driving  up  the  cost  of  than  adopting  such  a  disastrous  course. 

To  that  end  this  bUl  is  offered  not  as  ^^^^^,^^^^^^^^_  ^^^  administration  has  tightened  up  the 

a  definitive  solution,  but  basically  as  a  ^fj^^^s  account  for.  at  least  60  per  cent  entire  system  of  import  controls, 

substantial  point  of  departure  to  give  all  ^j  hospital  costs.  But  GHI  officials  said  they  Yesterday's  action  Mr  President  was 

concerned    an    opportunity    to    help    us  have  noted  that  cost  of  new  equipment  Is  ..^Pn  heranse  Secretarv  of  AKriculture 

work  out  the  foundation  for  what  I  be-  taking  an  increasingly  large  percentage  of  ^,f|"  .  Ha^^nt^^^^^ 

lieve  may  well  be  the  major  step  in  bring-  a  hospital's  budget.             ,.,,,,  S2f  IriS^thJ  SsH  montS  of  toe 

iniT  orHpr  nnri  rnmmonsense  into  what  Ls  This  especially  Is  true  of  teaching  hospl-  Ports  during  tne  nrsi  b  montns  01   me 

i^ninS  hP^n^inTf  mTre^nd^m^Dre^^^  tals  such  as  Georgetown,  George  Washing-  year  show  these  imports  have  reached  Uie 

rapidly  becoming  a  more  and  more  cna  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Hospital  Center,  which  Uke  to  level  called  "the  trigger  point,"  under 

otic  and  costly  situation.         „..,.,  bave  the  most  modern  equipment  possible  the  1964  Beef  Import  Act.  This  is  the 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  1  to  train  their  medical  students.  level  at  which  the  President  is  authorized 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  a  ghi  survey  published  m  June  showed  ^    ^q,^  to  impose  quotas  If  he  feels  such 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  that  the  21  largest  private  hospitals  in  the  ptjon  is  in  the  national  interest 

published  in  todays  Washington  Post,  area  raised  theu:  room  rates  by  an  average  president   did  impose  quotas  as 

^fl^^^l^^f,^^^-'^-^^^^^''^'^^^^  :Ld"^ebrtLr?!n9S.^ltnV1her'prre  pr^defby  law.  btt  ^'toen)et  them 

"^omtia-ies.                                       „^.^,„  Georges  County  Hospital  raised  Its  rates.  aside  in  favor  of  regulation  of  imports 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ^^^  individual  hospital  increases  ranged  to  a  maximum  of  1.140  billion  pounds  for 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  record,  ^^^^  rjrj  ^^^  ^^^^  ^o  30  per  cent.  Some  in-  the  current  calendar  year.  This  level 

as  follows :  creases  for  semiprivate  rooms  were  $4  a  day,  therefore  becomes  a  voluntary  restraint 

Two  HosprrALs  Raise  Boom  Ratis  but  Doctors  Hospital  raised  Its  charges  $15.  ^^^^j  ^^Ach  must  be  observed  by  export- 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach)  There  are  no  signs  the  cost  of  hospital-  nations,  based  upon  voluntary  agree- 

TWO  Wasil/gton  hospitals  today  will  In-  ^^^^,^^,!^rl^l Z^^^  .TlT.,?^.]  SThich  they  hLe.Signed 

crease  their  room  charges,  signaling  the  start  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^   nation   probably   will  rise   to  The  voluntary  restraint  level  Is  40  mll- 

of  another  upward  swing  in  the  already  high  ^^^  34  this  year  and  $98  37  in  1973.  lion  pounds  above  the  statutory  trigger 

cost  of  hospital  care  in  the  area.  j^^j.    rpj^  j^  ^^^  the  trigger  point  is 

Georgetown    University    Hospital,    which  ^—^^^—^—  Hpti>rmined- 

cares  for  more  than  12.000  patients  a  year,  rr^rr^Ao  uciciuii  ic    .                                           Million 

win  increase  the  cost  of  its  semiprivate  rooms  BEEF  IMPORT  QUOTAS  pounds 

^^^  *  ^^f~*°  ?^';        ,    ,     .    ,  „,^.  „*  *„„  Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester-  Basic  quota  for  1970,  adjusted  for 

Wa?h^ln'g^,^rHtpft^TeKnLTarTes^t%*S!  day  the  admii^stration  took  action  to  ---P-n     increase     in     the 

vate  health  facility  in  the  area  with  more  mvoke  the  provisions  of  the  Beef  Im-     ^^^''^^^^.^'^^o' Vride 99.9 

than  35.000  admissions  a  year  will  go  up  by  port  Act  of  1964,  by  imposmg  limits  on     ^^^  percent  o^ernuc 

$7— to  $62.  import  volume  for  the  balance  Of  1970.                  tox^    -         1,098.7 

In  addition,  George  Washington  ITnlverBlty  About  600  million  pounds  of  beef  was 

Hospital  officials  said  yesterday,  they  are  imported  in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  This  figure,  rounded  off,  means  that 

planning  to  raise  room  rates  soon  by  a  stUl  indications  were  that  the  volume  would  the  trigger  point  was  1.1  billion  pounds 

undetermined  amount.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j.  ^^^^  f^j,  the  second  of  imported  meat. 

Georgetown,  George  Washington  and  the  .    ,.  Imports  during  the  first  6  months  of 

ISSL  m'the  ar'el  Sd  gTeUfsTtS  ""that  proved  to  be  the  case  the  "trig-  the  year  have  totaled  approximately  600 

See  for  the  oSir  i^tltuuoL         '  ger  poinf  of  1.1  biUion  pounds  would  be  million  pounds.  The  admimstration's  ac- 

The  increases  at  those  hospitals  come  on  exceeded.  tion  means  that  imports  during  the  re- 
top  of  an  averaging  15  per  cent  jump  in  Hence,  the  President  did  impose  quotas  mainder  of  the  calendar  year  must  oe 
the  cost  of  rooms  at  all  hospitals  in  the  area  as  provided  by  law.  He  then  set  them  held  to  a  total  of  540  miUion  pounds, 
during  the  past  16  months.  aside  in  favor  of  restriction  of  imports  There  are  a  number  of  important  as- 

The  total  cost  of  hospitalization  In  the  to  a  maximum  of  1.140  billion  pounds  for  pects  to  the  President's  decision,  and  I 

Washington  area— Including  room  charges—  ^he  current  calendar  year.  This  level  was  would  like  to  discuss  them  briefly.  Mr. 

grp^nUiLitrr^iL^nhr^carS  ^r^^^^^^-^'y-V^'TVl^^:^^^  "'^iSrHis^SislTntoplaceprimaryen- 

Cross  plan,  reported  In  June.  of  exportmg  countries.  It  is  a  voluntary  First.  His  decision  to  place  primary  en 

GHI  ofBciais  said  this  is  because  both  sal-  restraint  level.  forcement  authority  m  the  hands  of  the 

aries  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Washing-  This  level  is  only  40  million  pounds  Secretary  of  Agnculture. 

ton   area   are  among   the   highest   In  the  above    the    statutory    trigger    point    of  Second.  The  decision  to  stop  transshlp- 

nation.  1.1  billion  pounds.  ments  through  Canada. 

Nationally,  the  American  Hospital  Assocl-  That  trigger  point   consists  of  998.8  Third.  The  stability  which  Is  furnished 

ation  reported  that  the  total  cost  of  l>eing  million  pounds  basic  quota — adjusted  for  to  the  cattle  industry. 

m  a  hospital  for  a  day  averaged  $67.39  last  increased    consumption   In    the   United  Fourth.  The  long-range  benefits  of  this 

year,  an  increase  of  $7  a  day.  The  cost  of  States — plus  a   10-percent  override   of  action  to  the  consumer. 
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Fifth.  The  benefits   to   our  national 

ecouomj'.  ,  v.i.     * 

Sixth  The  courage  and  foresight  ot 
the  President  in  protecting  the  NaUon's 
valuable  agricultural  base  in  the  face  of 
awesome  pressure  from  various  lobbies 

As  to  mi'  first  point,  Mr.  President,  the 
powers  contained  in  section  204  of  the 
A.c;ricultural  Act  of  1956  have  been  del- 
egated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  mi-  opinion,  this  is  the  appropriate 
place  for  them,  for  he  is  the  official  who 
is  close  to  the  problem  and  understands 
the  vast  implications  of  the  import  prob- 
lem upon  agriculture,  the  consumer,  and 
our  national  welfare. 

Mv  second  point  is  one  which  is  most 
welcome  to  those  of  us  who  have  watched 
with  concern  the  growing  practice  of 
AustraUa,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  to 
transship  imported  meat  through  Can- 
ada This  is  a  process  whereby  they  can 
bring  meat  into  the  country  without  hav- 
ing it  charged  against  their  meat  import 
quotas,  since  Canada  is  exempt  from 
quota  restrictions. 

Transshiped  meat  from  Canada  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  our  quan- 
tity of  meat  imports  has  risen  so  alarm- 
ingly in  recent  months.  The  situation 
became  so  disturbing  in  March  that' 17 
Members  of  this  body  appealed  to  the 
President  to  close  the  loophole  which 
was  successfully  bypassing  the  quota  lim- 
itations. Similarly  concerned  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  also  voiced 
their  unrest  with  the  practice. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  now  announced 
he  is  taking  steps  to  place  further  trans- 
shipments under  Ught  quota  controls.  In 
the  future,  those  that  do  come  in  from 
the  Canadian  route  will  be  charged  to 
the  quota  limitations  of  the  originating 
nation  as  part  of  its  allowable  import-^. 
No  longer  will  such  shipments  swell  the 
import  totals  without  being  charged  to  a 
specific  importing  nation. 

My  third  point.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
'•a'ue  of  these  actions  to  the  cattle  In- 
dustry. The  actions  will  be  good  news  to 
this  industry  which  naturally  has  been 
concerned,  in  the  face  of  rumors  and 
doubt,  for  the  future  stability  of  its  mar- 
kets. No  one  in  this  important  indu-.trv 
is  anxious  to  return  to  the  days  of  the 
early  1960's  when  the  import  situation 
threatened  to  propel  the  industry  into  a 
state  of  chaos. 

In  my  opinion,  the  cattlemen  will 
think  the  administration's  decision  yes- 
terday is  fair  and  equitable.  They  will 
appreciate  the  President's  .'^taunch  sup- 
port of  their  position  that  the  stability 
of  their  industry  is  of  vital  concern  to 
the  consumer  and  the  Nation.  StabUity 
is  what  this  industry  needs  In  order  to 
operate  at  its  fullest  potential.  And  sta- 
bility is  not  possible  under  a  system  of 
unrestricted  imports. 

My  fourth  point  and  perhaps  my  most 
Important  one.  Mr.  President,  is  the  long- 
range  benefits  of  this  action  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  This  is  an  area  which 
has  been  subject  to  widespread  misjiter- 
pretation  and  misimderstandlng.  Just  a 
short  time  ago.  I  was  asked  by  a  news- 
paperman for  my  comment  on  the  ad- 
ministration's action.  I  said  that  I  would 


emphasize  the  benefit.s  to  the  consumer. 
At  tliat  pouit  he  demon.^lrated  that  he 
too  is  a  victim  of  the  nusunderstanding 
which  has  been  promoted  by  supporters 
of  more  meat  imports,  for  he  .'^aid  such 
an  explanation  would  be  a  good  trick  if 
I  could  do  it. 

I  can  do  it,  Mr.  President,  if  we  will 
all  take  a  long  and  clo.-.e  look  at  the 
operation  of  the  cattle  industry.  If  we 
can  look  at  the  situation  in  this  way,  it 
will  be  seen  that  yesterday's  action  is 
just  as  essential  to  the  long-ranse  well 
being  of  the  consumer  as  it  is  to  the  cat- 
tle industry. 

Over  the  long  range,  the  best  interest 
of  coribumer.';  is  to  be  found  in  an  arnplc, 
dependable  supply  of  quality  beef  pro- 
duced domestically.  Such  a  supply  will 
not  only  fulfill  the  Nation's  ever-increas- 
ing need  for  its  favorite  food,  but  will 
also  have  a  higlily  beneficial  impact  upon 
our  economy.  When  foreign  beef  is  pur- 
chased, the  funds  involved  are  lost  to 
the  American  economy. 

Our  cattle  indastry  has  the  resources 
and  scientific  knowledge  to  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cattle.  It  has  done 
so  in  the  past  and  can  continue  to  do  so 
far  into  the  future. 

To  do  it,  however,  a  suitable  economic 
climate  must  be  created  and  maintained. 
The  price  structure  of  cattle  must  be 
reasonably  favorable  and  stable.  Other- 
wise the-'catUe  industry  will  not  find  it 
possible  to  invest  the  vast  sums  of  money 
and  Ions;  period^  of  time  needed  to  ma- 
terially increase  beef  supplies. 

It  must  be  understood  that  it  takes 
3  years  to  produce  cattle  for  process- 
ing. Such  a  cycle  with  a  large  investment 
involved  leaves  the  industry  especially 
vulnerable  to  shifting  market  conditions 
and  price  variations. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  1960's,  imports 
were  allowed  to  come  in  at  a  disastrous 
volume.  The  cattle  market  collapsed. 

With  the  promise  of  market  stability 
which  the  import  limitations  will  furnish 
to  the  industry,  however,  cattle  growers 
will  feel  secure  in  expanding  their  herds 
to  meet  Increasing  demand.  And  ex- 
panded herds  will  mean  a  more  favor- 
able market  situation  for  consumers,  a 
better  supuly  and  better  prices. 

Such  a  favorable  market  situation  can 
be  created  only  when  the  Imports  are 
limited  so  that  the  cattleman  is  assured 
of  a  stable  market  and  can  do  some  long- 
range  planning  to  meet  the  market's  de- 
mand. 

It  is  not  advantageous  to  the  consumer 
Jor  a  nation  capable  of  producing  its  own 
beef  to  become  dependent  on  Imports. 
Yet  that  is  what  would  come  about  if  the 
limitations  were  not  enforced. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  happen  If 
the  quota  system  were  abandoned  and 
the  price  structure  consequently  changed. 
Cattlemen  would  be  vmwllUng  to  risk 
their  hard-earned  jivestment  In  long- 
range  planning  predicated  on  an  imstable 
and  probably  imrewarding  market.  They 
would  produce  fewer  cattle. 

As  the  domestic  supply  decreased,  the 
consumer  would  be  forced  to  turn  in- 
creasingly to  Imported  meat  and  eventu- 
ally would  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of 


the  importers.  And  I  might  point  out  that 
when  domestic  prices  rise  alarmingly,  the 
critics  of  our  system  are  quick  to  call  for 
Government  controls.  But  they  would  call 
in  vain  for  controls  on  Imported  meat 
prices  for  we  could  not  enforce  them. 

For  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  look 
ahead  in  the  face  of  consumer  prices, 
let  me  remind  them  of  a  fact  which  has 
been  di.scussed  at  length  before  this  body 
on  numerous  occasions,  Mr.  President. 
That  fact  is  that  meat  prices  have  not 
gone  up  as  much  as  other  retail  items 
and  they  have  not  increased  as  much  as 
Incomes.  There  is  no  rea.son  why  they 
should  rise  as  a  result  of  the  admin- 
istration's action.-vbecause  the  supply  is 
equal  to  the  deniMid. 

I  might  also  remind  my  colleagues  that 
farmers  and  ranchers  do  not  process  and 
sell  meat.  They  prod'.ice  and  sell  cattle. 
Cattle  prices  today  are  about  the  same 
as  20  years  ago. 

My  fifth  point  is  that  this  action  Is  im- 
portant to  our  national  economy.  The 
cattle  industo'  is  the  largest  and  most 
critical  segment  of  our  agricultural  in- 
dustry. Although  industry  has  changed  in 
some  ways,  it  is  still  the  largest  industry 
in  the  Nation  when  one  considers  the 
producers,  the  feed  grain  raisers,  equip- 
ment makers,  suppUers  and  others  In- 
volved in  the  process  of  feeding  our  Na-^ 
tion  and  much  of  the  world.  ^ 

The  importance  of  the  Industry  was 
recognized  by  Secretary  Hardin  who 
acknowledged  that  yesterday's  action  was 
due  in  part  to  the  special  weight  which 
was  given  to  the  importance  of  the  cattle 
Industry's  well-being  to  our  economy  as 
a  whole. 

There  is  still  another  benefit  for  the 
Nation's  economy.  Given  a  stable  market 
situation,  our  production — stimulated  by 
unexcelled  American  scientific  know- 
how — will  meet  and  exceed  the  demand 
of  American  consumers.  It  li-  s£ife  to 
predict  that  In  a  space  of  3  to  5  years 
under  such  stable  conditions,  the  Amer- 
ican cattle  industry  will  develop  a  sig- 
nificant capablUty  for  exporting  prime 
cuts  of  meat.  Such  a  capability  would  be 
a  most  welcome  asset  In  the  Nation's 
constant  fight  to  keep  our  balance  of 
International  payments  from  rising  to 
a  more  adverse  level. 

My  last  point.  Mr.  President.  Is  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Nixon  for  his  courage  and 
statesmanship  In  withstanding  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  pressure  and  propa- 
ganda from  the  Meat  Importers'  Council, 
meat  boards  of  exporting  nations,  and 
some  so-called  consumers  groups  which 
unfortunately  are  often  prone  to  be  un- 
duly Infiuenced  by  Immediate  considera- 
tions at  the  expense  of  long-range  bene- 
fits; and  even  from  a  number  of  officials 
at  the  local  and  Federal  levels  who  have 
felt  they  had  political  ammunition  for 
their  own  designs  In  the  matter  of  meat 
prices  and  meat  Imports. 

There  Is  no  question  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  was  expended  by  exporters  and 
Importers  In  order  to  Induce  the  admin- 
istration to  allow  unlimited  beef  imports. 
We  must  be  grateful  that  the  admin- 
istration has  looked  into  the  future  and 
measured  accurately  the  importance  of 
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supporting  tlie  cattle  industry  as  it  did 
yesterday.  The  action  taken  was  wise.  It 
was  also  in  keeping  with  President 
Nixon's  pledge  that  he  would  "not  turn 
his  back"  to  cattlemen. 

I  say  again  how  gratified  I  am  at  this 
action  which  is  welcomed  as  a  clear  in- 
dication that  the  domestic  beef  industry 
can  expand  in  confidence  that  its  mar- 
kets and  a  fair  price  for  its  product  will 
prevail  under  this  administration. 

In  my  opinion,  further  expansion  can 
be  predicted,  and  a  steadily  increasing 
supply  of  beef  at  reasonable  prices,  on  a 
basis  satisfactory  to  both  consumer  and 
producer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recorii  the  following:  First,  a 
release  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announcing  the  new  meat  import 
program,  and  second,  a  press  statement 
of  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  Meat  Import  Progr.m*  Announced 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  have  been  Instructed  by  the 
President  to  set  new  voluntary  restraint 
levels  on  meat  Itnports  under  Section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Accordingly,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  announced  today  that  1970 
Imports  of  meat  subject  to  the  Meat  Import 
Act  are  now  estimated  at  1,140  million 
pounds.  The  new  estimate  is  based  upon  re- 
vised restraint  levels  for  principal  foreign 
suppliers  for  calendar  1970. 

The  President  has  Issued  a  proclamation 
pursuant  to  Section  2(c)  (1)  of  Public  Law 
8o-482  limiting  Imports  of  certain  meats — 
primarily  beef  and  mutton— subject  to  tlie 
Act.  /tlhe  same  time  he  suspended  that 
limitation. 

The  President  suspended  the  Umltatlon 
after  determining  that  this  action  Is  re- 
quired by  overriding  economic  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  giving  special  weight  to  the 
Importance  to  the  nation  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock 
Industry. 

The  President  also  Indicated  that  Im- 
ports would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  with- 
out Umltatlon  during  the  balance  of  this 
year.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  readjusting 
the  voluntary  restraint  program  which  has 
been  negotiated  with  the  Governments  of 
the  principal  supplying  countries  to  assure 
that  imports  of  these  meats  will  not  exceed 
1,140  million  pounds  during  calendar  1970. 

Secretary  Hardin  Indicated  that  this  ac- 
tion applies  only  to  the  balance  of  the  cur- 
rent year  and  does  not  establish  a  precedent 
for  action  which  may  be  taken  In  1971. 

Secretary  Hardin  also  stated  that  he  Is 
today  taking  st,eps  which  would  stop  further 
transshipments  through  a  third  country  of 
meat  originating  in  Australia,  New  Zealand 
.  and  Ireland.  The  transshipments  of  meat 
from  Oceania  have  been  an  Important  factor 
contributing  to  the  need  for  mcreaslng  the 
third  quarterly  estimate. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  authority  to 
l5sue  regulations  limiting  Imports  of  certain 
meats  under  Section  204  of  the  Agrlcultiu-al 
Act  of  1956  have  been  delegated  by  the 
President  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der an  Executive  Order  Issued  simtiltaneously 
with  the  Proclamation  and  suspension  of 
quotas. 

Public  Law  88-482,  enacted  In  August  1964, 
provides   that  If  yearly   Imports  of  certain 


meau. — primarily  beef  and  mutton — are  esti- 
mated to  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of  an 
adjusted  base  quota,  the  President  Is  required 
to  Invoke  a  quota  on  imports  of  these  meats. 
The  adjusted  base  quota  -for  1970  Is  998.8 
mllUou  pounds.  The  amount  of  estimated 
imporis  which  would  trigger  its  Imposition 
Is  110  percent  of  the  adjusted  base  quota  of 
1,098.7  mlUion  pounds. 

Imports  of  meat  by  months  from  January 
1967  through  May  1970  were  as  follows: 

IMPORTS  OF  MEAT  SUBJECT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  88-482 
BY  MONTHS 


In  millions  ot  pounds) 


Month 


1967 


1968 


19691 


19701 


January 

February... 

March , 

April , 

May- , 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November.. 
December.. 


77.  « 
58.5 
61.9 
58.8 
51.5 
69.6 
88.7 
9?.? 
8J.  7 
91.8 
8:.  3 
72.4 


80.7 

72.6 

64.1 

78.3 

56.1 

1C5. 1 

86.4 

10S.6 

115.5 

102  1 

95.8 

35.6 


4!. 9  124.5 

50. 4  100.  7 

136.1  112.0 
90.  0  88.  7 
80.  5  62.  0 
85.7 

107.1 

141.8 

121.4 

IC8.3 

51.4  

69.4 


ToUl- 


894.9       1,001.0    1,084.1 


1  Reiectlons  whicti  oaur  after  entry  is  made  are  included  in 
the  published  census  figures  and  amounted  to  13.5UU,uuu 
pounds  during  1%9. 

Import  Annotincement  Is  Favorable. 

Cattle  Industry  Spokesmen  Say 
Washington.  D.C,  June  30.— 'The  jomt 
announcement  on  beef  Unports  by  President 
Nixon  and  Agriculture  Secretary  Hardin  re- 
lieves a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  beef 
cattle  industry,"  W.  D.  Parr,  President  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion said  today.  ^    .«--,».„ 

The  cattle  Industry  leader  and  ANCAb 
Executive  Vice  President  C.  W.  McMillan 
said  "Today's  action  proves  there  Is  no  truth 
to  rumors  that  beef  Unports  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  meat  Import  'trigger'  point.  The 
Presidents  action  wlU  result  In  only  40  mil- 
lion pounds  of  beef  above  the  'trigger'  level 
to  enter  the  U.S.  In  1970." 

Commenting  on  other  features  of  the  beer 
Import  program,  they  said:  "The  Canadian- 
US  border  has  bessn  closed  for  the  trans- 
shipment of  beef  from  foreign  cotintries. 
This  move,  long  advocated  by  ANCA.  will 
stop  the  weekly  flow  of  an  estimated  one 
mllUon  pounds  of  imported  beef  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States  from  outside  the  vol- 
untary agreements. 

"Another  extremely  Important  section  or 
the  statement."  they  said,  "transfers  the 
authority  of  enforcing  the  import  law  from 
the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  action  will  enable  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  enforce  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments negotiated  with  the  Importing  coun- 
tries through  the  provisions  of  Section  204 
of  the  Agricultiire  Act  of  1956." 

The  two  beef  cattle  Industry  leaders  de- 
plored the  pressure  that  had  been  placed  on 
the  White  House  by  U.S.  Importers  and  for- 
eign nations.  They  cited  the  huge  quantities 
of  money  that  have  been  expanded  by  ex- 
porters and  Importers  to  "lobby"  for  unUm- 
Ited  beef  imports. 

The  ANCA  executives  said.  "The  small  In- 
crease of  40  million  pounds  above  the  trigger 
point  of  1.1  bUllon  pounds  protects  our 
domestic  beef  cattle  Industry  and  will  allow 
It  to  grow  m  a  healthy  and  orderly  fashion. 
Today's  announcement  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward Insuring  that  U.S.  cattlemen  will  be 
able  to  supply  beef  to  American  consumers 
without  their  having  to  depend  so  heavily  on 
foreign  beef  imports." 

The  move  also  serves  notice  that  ANCA 
will  continue  to  work  tirelessly  with  Secre- 


tary Hardin  and  his  staff  on  the  close  poUc- 
Ing  of  Imports  for  the  remainder  of  1970. 

"Also,  this  Administration  action  does  not 
establish  a  precedent  for  future  years.  How- 
ever, it  does  point  up  the  need  for  amend- 
ments to  tighten  up  some  loopholes  existing 
in  the  present  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964,"  the 
ANCA  officials  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  w;ll 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  aline  my- 
self, if  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  with 
what  he  has  just  said  about  the  recent 
order  issued  by  the  administration  and 
the  change  in  administrative  control 
which  has  brought  a  greater  degree  of 
stability  to  the  stoclc  growers  than  has 
existed  heretofore.  I  beheve  that  a  good 
deal  of  worry  and  apprehension  has  been 
erased,  certainly  alleviated. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  a  leader,  if  not  the  leader 
in  this  particular  area  of  the  Nations 
economy,  that  one  matter  which  has  im- 
pressed me  deeply  since  his  speech  on 
this  subject  of  some  weeks  ago — a  state- 
ment I  might  say  that  was  tremendously 
received  in  Montana — was  his  assertion 
that  stock  growers  and  cattlemen  do  not 
sell  beef,  they  sell  cattle.  While  some 
people  may  equate  them,  there  is  a  fine 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  price 
paid  for  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  meat  at 
the  marketplace. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska  that  in  connection  with 
this  matter  I  have  just  had  discussions 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  El- 
lender)  ,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken).  Both  of  them  are 
well  informed  about  the  attempt  some  of 
us  are  making  to  bring  about  a  better 
system  for  the  inspection  of  imported 
meats,  for  the  upgrading  of  sanitary 
standards  and  for  reviewing  the  whole 
matter  of  bringing  imfwrted  frozen  beef 
and  veal  up  to  the  same  sanitary  and 
hygienic  health  level  as  American  beef.  I 
imderstand  that  on  that  bill,  hearings 
will  begin  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  this 
month  and,  hopefully,  we  will  be  success- 
ful. I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be, 
because  the  bill  intends  only  to  assure 
that  imported  meats  should  be  given  the 
same  kind  of  scrutiny  and  inspection  as 
are  meats  produced  domestically.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  find  fault  with 
that  objective.  I  cannot  conceive  of  auiy 
argument  against  it. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  for  once  again  taking 
the  lead  in  this  field.  He  has  done  it,  as 
always,  with  perspicacity  and  under- 
standing and  a  high  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  stock  growers  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  This  is  a 
great  step  forward  in  our  whole  relations 
with  other  countries  on  Importation, 
and  stopping  the  practice  which  has 
reaUy  been  hurting  us,  that  of  transship- 
ment through  Canada. 
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I  think  the  President  made  a  good 
decision  In  this  case. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  also  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  can  say  that  the  cattle  industry  in 
the  great  State  of  Kansas  Is  greatly 
heartened  by  the  action  taken  yesterday 
both  by  President  Nixon  and  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Hardin. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Clifford  Hardin,  announced  changes  in 
the  meat-import  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  calendar  year.  The  Pres- 
idents  decision  to  invoke  Import  quotas 
and  then  adjust  upward  the  restraint 
levels  on  meat  imports  demonstrated 
considerable  wisdom.  I  am  certain  the 
discussion  that  many  of  us  engaged  In 
on  this  subject  2  weeks  ago  was  consid- 
ered in  the  President's  action. 

Since  nations  participating  in  volun- 
tary restraint  levels  had  been  exceeding 
these  levels  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.  President  Nixon  Invoked  the 
meat-import  quotas  as  provided  by  Pub- 
lic Law  88-482.  Then,  due  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  this  "processing" 
beef,  he  suspended  the  quotas.  He  fol- 
lowed this  action  by  delegating  his  au- 
thority to  regulate  these  imports  to  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Hardin  and  an- 
nounced the  Secretary  of  State  is  read- 
Justing  the  voluntary  restraint  program 
with  the  principal  supplying  countries  to 
assure  that  meat  imports  will  not  exceed 
1,140  million  pounds  during  calendar 
1970. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin  then 
announced  this  action  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  establish  a  precedent  for  next 
year.  In  addition,  he  is  taking  steps  to 
stop  the  transshipments  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  meat  through  Canada. 

The  cooper&tlve  action  of  the  President 
and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
State  indicate  the  understanding  the 
Nixon  administration  has  of  the  consum- 
er need  for  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 
the  "hamburger"  grade  of  beef — which 
is  the  primary  use  of  imported  beef — 
while  providing  the  stability  our  beef  In- 
dustry receives  through  these  restraint 
levels. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's action  by  the  administration  to 
Impose  restrictions  on  meat  imports  is 
applauded,  I  am  sure,  by  all  those  who 
understand  the  serious  threat  which  un- 
limited imports  would  cause  for  the  sta- 
bility of  our  agricultural  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  felt — in 
the  words  of  the  1964  Beef  Import  Act: 

Such  action  Is  required  by  overriding  eco- 
nomic or  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  giving  special  weight  to  the 
Importance  to  the  nation  ot  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock  in- 
dustry. 


It  should  be  made  plain  to  our  col- 
leagues that  this  law  is  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  a  "protectionist "  measure.  It 
is  not  an  embargo;  It  is  not  a  prohibition 
of  imports;  it  is  not  Intended  to  shut 
anyone  out. 

It  Is  Intended  to  regulate  Imports  so 
they  will  not  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
our  domestic  livestock  lndu.stry  and  on 
the  consumer. 

In  the  words  of  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  in  a  1968 
statement  endorsing  what  he  called  or- 
derly trading  In  the  International  arena: 

Orderly  trading  calls  for  reasonable  pro- 
tection of  our  agriculture — not  protectionism. 
There's  a  big  difference.  Reasonable  protec- 
tion allows  trade  to  flow.  It  permits  com- 
parative advantage  to  function  with  rela- 
tive freedom  for  the  good  of  all.  Protection- 
Ism,  by  completely  shielding  inefficient  pro- 
ducers from  competition,  stifles  trade. 

Secretary  Freeman  then  went  on  to 
say: 

The  U.S.  beef  quota  law  illustrates  what 
I  mean  by  reasonable  protection. 

The  day  Is  past,  Mr.  President,  when 
anyone  would  hope  to  protect  any  U.S. 
Industry  from  any  form  of  international 
competition.  The  world  has  grown  too 
small  for  such  an  attitude.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  trade  and  commerce  between 
nations  Is  one  of  the  principal  weapons 
by  which  we  will  ultimately  bring  about  a 
broader  understanding  among  peoples  of 
the  world  and  hopefully  an  eventual 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

We  expect  to  export  goods  to  other 
nations,  and  we  must  buy  from  them  as 
well.  But  we  cannot  desert  our  own  sup- 
pliers and  eventually  the  consumers  as 
well  by  allowing  imports  to  destroy  their 
markets  completely. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  would 
be  the  result  if  unlimited  imports  were 
allowed. 

The  Beef  Import  Act  of  1964,  of  which 
my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hrcska)  Is  the  author,  is 
designed  to  furnish  a  basic  element  of 
protection  to  the  American  livestock 
industry  without  being  protectionist  in 
nature.  The  act  is  geared  to  a  growing 
market  each  year,  and  it  allows  imports 
to  grow  as  the  market  grows.  It  estab- 
lishes imports  at  a  maximum  of  approxi- 
mately 6.7  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. So  foreign  producers  will  always 
keep  their  share  of  the  market  if  they 
want  it. 

We  welcome  this  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  has  put  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Meat  Import  Act 
was  based. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— PRO  FORMA 
MEETING  OF  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  will  stand  In  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  9  o'clock  tomorrow.  There  is 
already  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
on  that  as  I  recall. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
state  that  the  Senate  meeting  tomorrow 
will  only  be  a  pro  forma  meeting.  There 
will  be  no  speeches  and  no  business  ex- 
cept the  falling  of  the  gavel. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY,  JULY  2,  1970,  TO  12 
NOON  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  6.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
meets  tomorrow — which  should  be  for 
about  30  seconds — the  Senate  immedi- 
ately stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS —  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  has  been  disposed 
of,  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  963,  H.R.  17548,  and  that 
It  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business  at  that  time,  so  that  It 
becomes  the  pending  business  on  Mon- 
day morning  next  after  the  morning  busi- 
ness Is  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  without  objcctlon,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  WARRANTY 
AND   GUARANTY  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3074)  to  provide  minimum 
standards  for  guaranties  covering  con- 
sumer products  which  have  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  components,  and  | 
for  other  purposes.  «- 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ^ 
consumer  products  warranty  and  guar-  x 
anty  bill  requires  a  supplier  of  a  con- 
sumer product  or  service  who  decides  to 
warranty  or  guaranty  his  product  against 
defect  or  malfunction  to  follow  certain 
guidelines.  In  the  first  place,  the  war- 
rantor must  clearly^and  conspicuously 
disclose  the '  content^  of  his  warranties 
and  guaranties.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  promulgate  rules 
prescribing  what  constitutes  clear  and 
conspicuous  disclosure.  In  addition,  a 
written  warranty  or  guaranty  or  con- 
sumer products  must  be  designated  either 
a  "full"  or  "partial"  warranty.  Finally, 
in  order  to  designate  a  warranty  a  "full" 
warranty,  the  warrantor  must  assume 
certain  duties ;  namely,  the  duties  to  re-  ^^ 
pair — or  replace  if  repair  is  not  possible 
or  cannot  be  timely  made — any  malfimc- 
tloning  or  defective  guaranteed  consumer 
product,  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
without  charge. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  any  sup- 
plier of  a  consumer  product  give  a  war- 
ranty or  guaranty.  The  disclosure  and 
labeling  requirements  apply  only  to  writ- 
ten warranties  against  defect  or  mal- 
function of  consumer  products.  Determi- 
nation of  whether  a  supplier  has  given 
a  warranty  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  existing  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  which  is  State  law  In 
49  of  50  States.  If  an  express  warranty 
is  given,  the  warrantor  cannot  disclaim 
implied  warranties. 

The  consumer  products  warranty  and 
guaranty  bill  creates  certain  remedies.  If 


a  warrantor  of  a  consumer  product  gives 
a  deceptive  warranty  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  enjoin  the  warrantor's  action. 
If  a  warrantor  falls  to  comply  with  rules 
prescribing  what  constitutes  clear  sind 
conspicuous  disclosure,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  issue  a  cease-and-desist 
order.  If  a  warrantor  breaches  a  war- 
ranty obligation,  the  purchaser  who  is 
affected  by  that  breach  may  pursue  his 
existing  legal  remedies  In  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  If  he  Is  successful 
In  prosecuting  his  suit,  the  consumer  can 
be  awarded  costs  and  reasonable  attorney 
fees.  This  bill  does  not  authorize  the 
bringing  of  class  actions  except  to  the 
extent  they  are  presently  permitted  by 
law  in  the  several  States  or  In  Federal 
districts  courts  where  existing  jurisdic- 
tional prerequisites  can  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  substance  of 
the  bill.  It  was  subjected  to  long  hearings 
in  the  Commerce  Committee.  And,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  committee  was 
unanimous,  I  think,  upon  the  objective- 
and  goal  of  the  bill. 

Several  amendments  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  has  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  He  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. That  amendment  was  discussed 
somewhat.  However,  I  do  not  think  It 
was  discussed  at  any  great  length  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Rather  briefly,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
rather  unhappy  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  a  number  of  Senators  on  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  the  last  bill 
and  at  the  time  the  last  vote  was  had. 
Since  then,  they  have  gone. 

I  had  planned  to  suggest  tliat  on  the 
amendment  I  am  about  to  call  up,  I 
would  be  happy  to  agree  to  a  time  lim- 
itation of  15  minutes  to  a  side,  perhaps, 
and  then  content  myself  with  a  voice 
vote  or  a  division. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  in  a 
situation  in  which  we  frequently  find 
ourselves  with  respect  to  the  explana- 
tion of  an  amendment  having  been  given 
before  the  Senators  return  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote.  It  does  not  do  much  good  to 
discuss  the  amendment,  except  that  Sen- 
ators may  briefly  read  about  It  later. 

I  may  feel  compelled  to  seek  a  rollcall 
vote,  although  I  hope  that  I  will  not 
have  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    717 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  717  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
I  be  allowed  to  explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record  without  being 
read. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

S.  3074 

Beginning  with  line  3,  page  10,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  5.  page  10,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  A  'consumer  product'  is  one  con- 
taining electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
components  which  Is  normally  used  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes." 
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On  page  10,  between  lines  S  and  6,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  An  'electrical  component'  Is  one  with 
an  assemblage  of  parts  which  conducts  a 
flow  of  electrical  energy  from  one  f>olnt  to 
another  in  a  predetermined  manner  in  order 
to  perform  an  intended  function. 

"(3)  A  'mechanical  comp>onent'  is  one  with 
an  assemblage  of  parts  which  transmits 
mechanical  forces  or  energy  from  one  point 
to  another  in  a  predetermined  manner  in 
order  to  perform  an  intended  function. 

"(4)  A  "thermal  component'  is  one  with  an 
assemblage  of  parts  which  conducts  heat 
energy  from  one  point  to  another  in  a  pre- 
determined manner  in  order  to  perform  an 
intended  function. 

"(5)  'Malfunction'  or  'malfunctioning'  of  a 
consumer  product  or  any  components  there- 
of refers  to  a  product  or  component  In  which 
the  assemblage  of  parts  is  not  properly  trans- 
mitting mechanical,  electrical,  or  thermal 
forces  In  a  predetermined  manner,  and, 
therefore,  not  performing  Its  Intended  func- 
tion. 

"(6)  'Defect'  or  'defective'  refers  to  a  mal- 
functioning product  or  component  of  a  con- 
sumer product  containing  electrical, 
mechanical  or  thermal  compwnents  or  any 
imjjerfection  In  such  a  product  or  any  com- 
ponent thereof  which  renders  such  product 
unserviceable  for  normal  use  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  intended  fimctlon." 

On  p<ige  10,  Une  6.  strike  out  "(2)",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "{I)". 

On  page  11,  line  3,  strike  out  "(3)",  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(8)". 

On  page  11,  line  8.  strike  out  "(4)",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(9)". 

On  page  11,  line  13.  sirlke  out  "(5)",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(10)". 

On  page  11.  line  16,  strike  out  "(6)",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)  ". 

On  page  11,  line  23.  strike  out  "(7)",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

On  page  12,  line  3,  strike  out  "(8)",  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

On  page  12.  Une  6,  strike  out  "(9)",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(14)". 

On  page  12.  line  24,  sulke  out  "(actually 
costing  more  than  $5) ". 

On  page  15,  line  14.  strike  out  "(actually 
costing  more  than  $5) ". 

On  page  18.  line  3.  strike  out  "(actually 
costing  more  than  $5)  ". 

On  page  19.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out 
"(actually  costing  more  than  $5)". 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  can  ex- 
plain the  amendment  very  quickly  and 
briefly.  The  bill  Incidentally,  may  I  say, 
is  a  good  bill  and  I  think  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  committee  and  It  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Senate.  However,  the  bill 
when  It  was  introduced  in  dealing  with 
warranties  only  dealt  with  express  war- 
ranties on  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
thermal  devices. 

The  hearings  that  were  held  were 
held  on  the  original  bill  and  the  evidence 
presented  was  presented  with  this  par- 
ticular limitation  in  mind. 

Subsequently,  the  bill  that  was  finally 
laid  before  the  committee,  having  been 
worked  on  by  the  staff — and  I  am  sure 
it  was  skilKully  worked  on,  because  the 
staff  has  many  good  ideas — was  expanded 
to  cover  the  whole  array  of  commodities 
and  products.  It  was  no  longer  confined 
to  electrical,  mechanical,  and  thermal 
devices,  but  it  took  in  everything  from 
paint  to  oatmeal,  if  the  oatmeal  were 
purchased  In  quantities  costing  more 
than  $5.  Anything  under  $5  was  not  cov- 
ered by  the  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
would  simply  do  two  things.  First,  It 
would  restrict  the  application  of  the  bill 


to  the  subject  which  it  originally  covered 
and  upon  which  the  hearings  were  held. 
Second,  it  would  take  away  the  $5  limi- 
tation and  it  would  make  the  bill  apply 
to  all  products  having  thermal,  mechani- 
cal or  electrical  components  regard- 
less of  the  price  of  such  product. 

I  think  the  first  part  of  my  amendment 
is  justified  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Al- 
though this  is  not  the  main  reason,  those 
affected  or  who  might  be  affected  by  the 
bill  had  no  opportunity  to  be  heard  in 
regard  to  the  multitude  of  products  other 
than  those  containing  thermal,  mechani- 
cal or  electrical  components.  Manufac- 
turers of  such  products  were  given  no 
opportunity  to  study  or  testify  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  it. 

More  important  than  that,  this  bill  re- 
flects a  tendency,  which  I  have  seen  grow 
more  and  more  lately,  to  expand  bills 
until  they  cover  such  a  wide  area  that  it 
becomes  diflBcult.  if  not  impossible,  to 
have  a  reasonable  degree  of  enforcement. 
When  we  put  into  effect  a  new  bill  it  sets 
standards  and  requires  enforcement.  It 
is  not  a  bad  thing;  in  fact,  it  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  begin  with  the  mo&t  essen- 
tial field  and  let  experience  indicate  what 
should  be  added  to  the  measure.  It  is 
much  easier  to  expand  a  law  than  it  is 
to  contract  a  law.  In  fact.  I  can  think 
of  very  few  instances  when  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  is  ever  contracted,  even  if 
it  goes  too  far. 

What  brought  this  bill  about,  the  com- 
plaints that  caused  it,  the  conditions  that 
made  it  necessary — primarily  had  to  do 
with  products  such  as  vacuum  cleaners, 
air  conditioners,  electric  mixers — a  whole 
multitude  of  products  having  mechani- 
cal, thermal,  and  electrical  components. 
That  was  the  area  of  products  the  bill 
was  originally  Intended  to  cover  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  part  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  like  a  dollar  limit  because 
any  such  limit  is  of  necessity  arbltrarj*. 
The  administration  desired  a  $25  limit.  I 
think  the  $5  limit  Is  to  be  preferred  to 
that;  but  any  dollar  limit  that  Is  placed 
on  the  applicability  of  the  bill  would 
make  holes  in  it.  In  dealing  with  les^ex- 
pensive  products,  such  as  electrical 
mixers  or  toasters,  all  that  the  seller  has 
to  do  under  the  bill  Is  sell  them  for  $4.98 
instead  of  $5  and  he  is  out  free  so  far 
as  the  statute  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  entertained  the  earn- 
est hope,  first,  that  my  amendment  might 
be  accepted;  but  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  Indicated  to  me  he  Is 
not  free  to  accept  It.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  we  can  bring  the  focus  of  this 
bill  back  to  the  target  area  which  It 
was  originally  intended  to  cover.  As 
amended  by  my  amendment  the  bill 
would  be  subject  to  more  effective  en- 
forcement in  the  light  of  experience 
under  the  bill  so  we  can  prudently  and 
carefully  expand  it  Into  such  fields  as 
may  require  legislation  and  which  lend 
themselves  to  practical  enforcement  of 
such  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  talk  all  after- 
noon and  I  could  not  cover  my  amend- 
ment any  more  fully.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
other  Senators  at  this  point. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Schweiker  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
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^Mr  Moss'  in  just  a  minute,  but  first  I 
wish  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  rfamp- 
shire  docs  make  a  point  about  the  fact 
that  the  original  bill,  as  introduced,  was 
much  more  limited.  I  had  a  tendency 
to  agree  with  him:  in  the  bcginnmg  we 
were  thinkim:  about  the  mechanical  de- 
vices and  the  things  he  talked  about. 

However,  I  think  we  always  consid- 
ered the  bill  to  be  a  kind  of  workmg 
document  for  this  broad  field.  My  mind 
was  changed  a  little  by  witnesses  at  tne 
hearings  who  pointed  out  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  determine  whether  a 
product  had  thermal,  electrical,  or 
mechanical  components. 

For  example,  the  automobile  tire  was 
one  example  used  that  might  be  con- 
sidered mechanical  to  the  extent  its 
cords  transmit  from  one  point  to  the 
other.  They  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
mentioned  in  regard  to  many  of  these 
items.  I  did  find  if  we  directed  it  only 
to  the  giiarantee  on  the  product,  that 
for  electrical,  mechanical,  and  thermal 
devices  we  would  have  exempted  a  great 
number  of  items  I  think  should  be  cov- 
ered, as  did  the  committeo.  I  refer  to 
automobile  tires,  household  goods,  wear- 
ing apparel,  to  name  a  few. 

The  reason  I  could  not  accept  that 
condition  is  that  the  bill  does  not  require 
a  warranty  at  all  and  it  is  only  when  a 
person  wants  to  require  a  warranty.  The 
answer  is  that  if  they  decided  to  get 
into  the  warranty  game  there  would  be 
restrictions  for  all  of  them.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  $5  limitation, 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  leave  that  out. 
I  do  not  know  that  fixing  a  figure  on  all 
this  means  too  much,  any  way.  if  they 
are  going  to  guarantee  sometliing, 
whether  it  be  $4.99  or  $49.99. 

This  is  the  reason  I  finally  got  around 
to  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written.  There 
is  no  implied  warranty,  as  such,  in  the 
bUl.  It  is  implied  in  the  marketplace, 
but  no  one  has  to  make  a  warranty  un- 
less he  wishes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  wishes  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  but  will  he  yield  to  me 
for  Just  a  moment  on  that  point?  I 
apologize  for  taking  the  Senator's  time. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bill  does,  as  I  understand  it.  effect  im- 
plied warranties  against  malfunction. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion now,  without  a  law. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
illustration  that  the  Senator  has  raised 
about  automobile  tires.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  Is  hard  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  conceive  how  an, 
automobile  tire  could  be  called  s^ 
mechanical,  electrical,  or  thermal  de- 
vice: but  an  autamobUe  tire  is  already 
covered  with  regard  to  safety  related  de- 
fects in  another  stiatute. 

On  the  matter  of  its  wear,  imagine  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  any  kind  of  re- 
quirement abcvut  how  many  thousand 
miles  a  tire  is  good  for.  because  it  de- 
pends on  how  fast  the  car  is  driven,  it 
depends  on  whether  there  is  a  wobbly 
wheel  that  causes  the  tire  to  wear  out. 
it  depends  on  many  factors  over  which 
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the  manufacturer  has  no  control.  As  I 
have  said,  the  matter  of  defects,  and 
dangerous  defects,  has  already  been  cov- 
ered by  another  statute,  just  as  we  have 
covered  many  other  fields. 

I  do  not  care  to  t-ettlc  for  S5.  My  price 
is  higher  than  that.  I  think  il  is  imprac- 
tical whpn  it  covers  all  outdoors  and  it 
can  be  expanded.  I  think  that  is  far  more 
important  than  the  $5  illastration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  reference  to 
automobile  tires  may  have  been  an  un- 
fortunate one,  but  it  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culties. I  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  that 
we  do  have  hearings  on  that  subject,  but 
other  matters  were  involved.  An  implied 
warranty  exists  under  State  law  today. 
If  something  does  not  work  and  someone 
has  paid  something  for  it.  he  has  a  cause 
of  action  unless  the  implied  warranty 
has  been  disclaimed.  I  think  this  bill 
niight  strengthen  .^uch  an  implied  war- 
ranty by  not  permitting  a  disclaimer. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,   will   the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
I  understand  it,  this  bill  does  not  apply 
to  anybody  with  respect  to  an  electric 
toaster  or  iron,  for  example,  if  the  maker 
does  not  claim  to  do  anything. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Un- 
less he  puts  a  warranty  on  the  product, 
he  does  not  come  under  the  law.  Is  that 
correct?  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Y^s.  and  he  does  not 
have  to  place  a  warranty  on  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  li  North  Carolina.  When 
I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  work  in  a  jewelry 
store.  Often  there  was  a  guarantee  of  10 
years  on  a  gold  case.  Another  one  came 
along  with  a  20-year^  guarantee.  He  said 
it  did  not  cost  him  any  more  to  stamp 
"20"  than  it  did  to  stamp  "lO."  This  is 
intended  to  stop  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  would  suggest  that  when  a  reliable 
manufacturer— which  the  great  majority  , 
of    our   business   people   are — makes   a 
guarantee,  he  does  not  mean  what  he 
says,  but  there  has  been  a  complete  lack 
of  liaison  between  Mrs.  Smith  when  she 
buys  something  and  the  one  who  makes 
it.  Tills  has  been  a  legitimate  cause  of 
complaint.  The  warranty  usually  says. 
"Pack  it  up  and  ship  it  back  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  we  will  take  care  of  it."  but 
most  of  the  warranties  say  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  the  labor  cost,  but  just  re- 
place the  defective  parts.  So  it  does  not 
get  shipped  back.  The  retailer  says,  "It  is 
not  my  fault.  I  cannot  examine  a  device." 
He  says.  "Here  Is  the  manufacturer's 
guarantee." 
So  here  is  a  bill  that  is  long  overdue. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  since  all  of  us  have  been  talk- 
ing about  this  for  a  long  time,  that  the 
marketplace  is  getting  very  complex  and 
complicated,    but    manufacturers    have 
done  much  voluntarily  in  this  field  about 
saying  to  a  dealer  or  retailer  in  an  area, 
"Go  ahead  and  fix  Mrs.  Smith's  vacuum 
cleaner,  and  we  will  deal  with  you  later 
if  it  is  obviously  or  patently  defective." 
Particularly    In    household    appliances 
much    has    been    done.    This    proposal 
strengthens  the  whole  are£l.  I  do  not 
think  the  bill  will  affect  the  good,  legiti- 
mate   manufacturers   in    this    coimtry. 


They  do  not  have  to  put  a  warranty  on 
their  products  if  they  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  certain  that  no  manu- 
facturer who  expects  to  stay  in  business 
will  ever  put  his  name  on  anything  he 
manufactures  that  will  not  hold  up  and 
stand  up  in  return  for  the  money  paid  for 
it.  One  of  the  big  troubles  is  that  a  con- 
sumer does  not  take  proper  care  of  a 
product.  He  merely  says.  "It  is  no  good." 
He  jerks  the  socket  out  of  the  wall  when 
he  pulls  it  out.  and  he  does  not  do  the 
proper  thing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Or  read  the  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Or 
read  the  instructions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  he  can  read  them. 
He  cannot  read  some  instructions. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  presentation  of  the  amendment  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  which  deals  with  a  matter 
which  was  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  dealt  with  this  matter  rather 
well  in  the  colloquy  that  has  taken  place. 
I  do  not  intend  to  add  anything  more 
to  it  except  to  reinforce  what  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  The  reference  to  me- 
chanical, electrical,  or  thermal  is  so  lim- 
iting that  it  leaves  out  many  products 
that  were  mentioned.  Tires  were  dis- 
cussed. In  addition,  there  are  such  prod- 
ucts as  household  furniture,  carpets,  bed- 
ding, certain  sporting  goods,  luggage, 
wearing  apparel,  paints,  and  such  articles 
as  that. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  a  war- 
ranty is  something  that  a  manufacturer 
or  retailer  wants  to  put  on  a  product  as  a 
selling  tool.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  if 
he  uses  it  as  a  selling  tool  by  saying  he  is 
going  to  guarantee  or  warranty  a  prod- 
uct, then  he  must  meet  certain  require- 
ments and  cannot  use  it  as  an  escape 
cIrusp 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  the 
striking  out  of  the  cost  amount  of  $5 
is  a  worthy  cliange,  but  I  think  the  other 
parts  of  the  amendment  really  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  bill  which  was  finaUy 
worked  out  in  committee  and  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

I.  therefore,  would  like  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) ,  No.  717.  I  propose,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  striking  out 
lines  1  to  9  on  page  1,  lines  1  to  25  on 
page  2,  and  lines  1  to  14  on  page  3.  That 
amendment  would  leave  in  the  amend- 
ment only  the  part  doing  away  with  the 
$5  floor  that  has  been  placed  in  the  bill. 
I  believe  it  would  improve  the  bill  we 
have,  but  would  leave  it  in  the  broad  con- 
text of  gruaranteeing  what  a  manufac- 
turer or  seller  wanted  to  put  on  his 
guarantee  or  warranty  as  a  selling  tool. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Cotton  amendment  to  strike 
out  everything  beginning  with  line  1  on 
page  1  down  to  and  including  line  14  on 
page  3. 
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The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
Is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  3,  page  10,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  5.  page  10.  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  A  'consumer  product'  Is  one  con- 
taining electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
components  wlilch  Is  normally  used  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes." 

On  page  10,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  An  'electrical  component'  Is  one  with 
an  assemblage  of  parts  which  conducts  a 
flow  of  electrical  energy  from  one  point  to 
another  In  a  predetermined  manner  In  or- 
der to  perform  an  Intended  function. 

"(3)  A  'mechanical  component'  Is  one 
with  an  assemblage  of  parts  which  transmits 
mechanical  forces  or  energ>'  from  one  point 
to  another  in  a  predetermined  manner  In 
order   to  perform  an  intended  function. 

"(4)  A  'thermal  component'  Is  one  with 
an  assemblage  of  parts  which  conducts  heat 
energy  from  one  point  to  another  In  a  pre- 
determined manner  In  order  to  perform  an 
Intended  function. 

••(5)  Mallunctlon'  or  'malfunctioning'  of 
a  consumer  product  or  any  components 
thereof  refers  to  a  product  or  component  In 
which  the  assemblage  of  parts  Is  not  prop- 
erly transmitting  mechanical,  electrical,  or 
thermal  forces  In  a  predetermined  manner, 
and  therefore,  not  performing  Its  Intended 
function. 

"(6)  'Defect'  or  'defective'  refers  to  a  mal- 
functioning product  or  component  of*  ^con- 
sumer product  containing  electrical,  me» 
chanlcal  or  thermal  components  or  any  Im- 
perfection in  such  a  product  or  any  com- 
ponent thereof  which  renders  such  product 
unserviceable  for  normal  use  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  Intended  function." 

On  page  10.  Une  6.  strike  out  "(2)".  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

On  page  11,  line  3,  strike  out  "(3)",  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(8)". 

On  page  11.  line  8.  strike  out  "(4)",  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(9)". 

On  page  11,  line  13,  strike  out  "(6)".  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(10)". 

On  page  11,  line  16.  strike  out  "(6)".  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  11.  line  23,  strike  out  "(7)",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

On  page  12.  line  3,  strike  out  "(8)",  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(13)". 

On  page  12,  line  6.  strike  out  "(9)",  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(14)". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  argument  has  pretty 
well  covered  what  the  substance  of  it  is. 
Therefore,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  what  does  the  Senator's 
amendment  do,  beyond  what  is  already 
in  the  Cotton  amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  My  amendment  strikes  all 
of  the  Cotton  amendment,  save  the  part 
about  the  $5  floor.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(putting  the  question) . 

The  "yeas"  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
obliged  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of 
those  in  favor 

Mr.  COTTON.  No,  I  request  a  rollcall 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD) .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoitye).  the  Senator 
^om  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelsen). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell)  .  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  auid 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would 
each  vote  "yea."  '- 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Pong)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  E>akota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  CjOodell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Hoggs)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 


-  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 44 

/^ 

.Mken 

Hartke 

Moiitoya 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Bible 

Holland 

Mu.skle 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Packwood 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

PeU 

Rvrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxrnlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Lon^ 

Schweiker 

Case 

Magnuson 

Spoiic: 

Church 

Mansfield 

Ss'mlngton 

Cranston 

McGee 

Talniadge 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Gravel 

Mclntvre 

WlUlams.  N.J 

Harris 

Metcaif 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Mondale 
NATS— 30 

Allen 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Baker 

Gumey 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Scott 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Smith.  Maine 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Mathl&s 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Murphy 

Yovmg,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

AUort 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Go<}dell 

Percy 

Bog(?s 

Gore 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Grlffln 

Ribicoff 

Eastland 

Inouye 

BusseU 

Ellender 

Javits 

Smith,  m. 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Nelson 

So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  to  Mr. 
Cotton's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Schweiker  >.  The  question  now  recurs 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  as  amended. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
simply  say  that  the  Moss  alteration  of 
the  Cotton  amendment  makes  it  worse 
than  useless,  completely  ineffective,  and 
would  result  in  a  worse  bill  than  we  have 
without  any  amendment. 

I  am  perfectly  content  to  take  a  voice 
vote  on  the  amendment  as  amended,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Cotton  amendment  as 
amended  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  Cotton  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  a  vote  about  to  be 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  the  Cotton 
amendment  as  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
porrGcfc 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  a  further  amend- 
ment to  the  Cotton  amendment  as 
amended  be  in  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  part 
that  remains  could  still  be  amended, 
yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
Cotton  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  statement  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I  now  move  to  table  the  Cotton  amend- 
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ment  as  amended  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss». 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  Cotton  amendment  as  amended. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  oj)en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativx  Cuerk.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Baker  to  S.  3074,  a  bill 
to  provide  minimum  standards  for  guar- 
any:es  covering  consumer  products  which 
have  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
components,  and  for  other  purposes: 

On  page  10,  line  4,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "purposes".  Insert  the  words  "which 
actually  costs  the  purchaser  more  than 
$25  00 '1 

On  page  12.  line  24,  strike  out  "(actually 
costing  more  than  $5)". 

On  page  15.  line  14.  strike  out  "(actually 
costing  more  than  $5)  ". 

On  page  18.  line  3.  strike  out  "(actually 
costing  more  than  15) ". 

On  page  19.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "(ac- 
tually  costing  more  than  »6)". 

Mr.  :^AKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
po.>e  of  the  amendment  is  parallel  to  the 
Moss  amendment  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  eliminate  the  $5  provisions  from 
the  bill.  It  would  insert  in  the  definition 
section  on  page  10.  line  4,  after  the  word 
•purposes"  the  following  language: 
"which  actually  costs  the  purchaser 
more  than  $25." 

Thus,  on  page  10  of  the  committee  bill, 
section  2,  under  the  title  definitions,  sub- 
paragraph (1),  would  read  as  follows: 

A  consumer  product  is  one  normally  used 
Jor  personal,  tamlly.  or  household  pxirposes 
which  actually  costs  the  purchaser  more 
than  $25  but  does  not  include  real  property 
or  securltiee. 

The  remainder  of  the  amendment  is 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  %b  limita- 
tion in  other  portions  of  the  act.  The  net 
eflfect  is  to  provide  that  the  $5  sections 
will  be  eliminated  as  attempted  by  the 
Moss  amendment  to  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment and  then  to  substitute  the  overall 
provision  in  the  definition  section  to 
make  it  applicable  only  to  items  that  cost 
S25  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Baker  amendment,  it  now 
would  limit  the  effect  of  the  bill  only  to 
products  costing  $25  or  more.  The  Cotton 
aunendment  which  had  been  modified 
and  then  was  defeated,  of  course,  had  the 
purpose  of  vstriking  out  even  the  $5  limi- , 
tation.  The  bill  itself  carries  products  of 
only  $5  or  more.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  i  wanted  to 
strike  that  out  of  this.  He  and  the  chair- 
man, in  their  colloquy,  both  sigreed  here 
in  their  discussion,  that  we  should  not 
even  have  in  the  $5  limitation,  that  it 
should  apply  to  any  product  on  which 
the  seller  or  the  manufacturer  or  the 
retailer  chose  to  put  a  warranty  or  a 
gtiarantee.  If  he  chose  to  do  that  as  a 
tool,  he  stood  behind  that,  whether  it 
cost  $4.99  or  $23.78— or  whatever.  But  to 


move  the  dollar  limit  to  $25  would  defeat 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to 
say  that  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  war- 
ranty or  a  guarantee  it  must  mean  what 
it  says,  that  the  manufacturer  or  the 
seller  must  stand  behind  his  warranty 
or  guarantee.  He  is  not  required  to  give 
one,  but  if  he  does  give  one,  it  should 
mean  something  and  it  .should  mean 
something  whether  the  price  is  $3  or  $5. 
Certainly  we  should  not  exclude  every- 
thing below  $25. 

That  would  exclude  so  many  of  the 
products  on  which  there  are  abuses  and 
at  which  the  bill  Is  directed,  such  as 
toasters,  small  appliances,  radios — so 
many  other  things  would  be  excluded. 
if  we  place  a  $25  limitation  on  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  has  said  in  quoting  me  is  fully 
correct.  However,  let  me  make  the  situa- 
tion clear  since  many  of  the  Senators 
now  present  were  not  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  previous  discussion. 

The  original  bill  was  confined  to  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  and  thermal  devices. 
That  was  the  bill  upon  which  we  held 
hearings.  However,  the  bill  as  voted  out 
of  the  committee  and  reported  to  the 
Senate  wtis  expanded  to  Include  all  kinds 
of  pr(xlucts.  We  can  easily  see  how  much, 
when  they  find  it  necessary  to  exclude 
real  estate  and  securities.  There  is  noth- 
ing under  the  sun,  from  automobile  tires 
to  paint,  to  breakfast  foods,  to  soap  pow- 
ders, to  anything  else,  that  it  does  not 
apply  to. 

The  point  I  made  earlier  was  that  the 
bill  with  such  a  broad  scope  Is  utterly 
unenforceable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
had  put  it  back  to  electrical,  mechani- 
cal, and  thermal  devices  as  I  suggested, 
then,  if  It  became  necessary  and  advis- 
able or  practicable,  we  could  easily  have 
expanded  Its  coverage  to  take  in  other 
products  hsL&ed  upon  demonstrated  need. 
I  also  proposed  to  include  the  removal  of 
the  $5  limitation,  because  if  selling  an 
electric  toaster,  for  example,  it  could  be 
sold  for  $4.98.  and  thereby  avoid  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

My  amendment,  however,  has  been 
amended  and  now  tabled.  Now  we  go 
back  to  the  situation  where  we  include 
in  the  bill  every  consumer  product  on 
earth  except  real  estate  and  securities. 
As  a  result,  it  would  not  be  possible  or 
practicable  to  enforce  effectively.  We 
would  have  to  call  out  the  National 
Guard,  the  standing  army,  and  bring  the 
boys  back  home  from  Vietnam,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  enforce  such  an  all-encom- 
passing and  far-reaching  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
opened  up  the  gates  this  wide,  then  we 
must  resort  to  some  c»st  limitation  to 
insure  reasonable  enforcement. 

For  that  reason,  although  reluctantly, 
because  I  do  not  like  the  price  limitation, 
we  should  increase  the  dollar  amount. 

The  bill  as  now  amended,  passed  would 
be  utterly  ineffectual.  Therefore,  I  am 
compelled  because  of  the  practicalities  of 
the  situation — my  amendment  having 
failed— to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor talks  about  opening  the  matter  up  so 
widely  as  to  apply  it  to  10-cent  store 
articles. 


We  have  to  remember  that  we  are  re- 
ferring to  articles  on  which  the  manufac- 
turers or  sellers  have  made  warranties  or 
guarantees.  I  do  not  recall  going  into 
5-  and  10-cent  stores  and  seeing  every- 
thing on  the  shelves  with  guarantees  on 
them. 

If  I  go  Into  a  shop,  however,  to  buy  a 
toaster  or  a  piece  of  furniture  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  and  the  seller  says  to 
me.  "We  will  give  you  a  warranty  if  you 
buy  the  article" — the  article  might  cost; 
perhaps,  only  $24.95 — I  rely  on  that  war- 
ranty or  guarantee.  I  take  the  product 
hoipe,  and  if  I  find  it  is  not  living  up  to 
the  guarantee  or  does  not  meet  with  the 
standards  prescribed  and  If  the  Baker 
amendment  should  pass,  I  would  have  no 
recourse  at  all,  because  the  $25  limita- 
tion had  been  imposed. 

Saying  that  we  are  opening  this  up  to 
everything  in  the  world — real  estate  or 
securities  or  something  of  that  nature — 
does  not  represent  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ter with  which  we  are  dealing. 

We  are  talking  about  articles  on  which 
a  warranty  or  guarantee  is  given  as  a 
sales  tool. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  he  would  not  have  this  statute  avail- 
able as  a  remedy  if  my  amendment  is 
agreed  to  when  the  article  costs  $25 
or  less. 

He  is  In  error,  however,  when  he  says 
that  he  would  have  no  other  remedies  in 
that  respect.  We  have  an  unfortimate 
tendency  in  the  Congress  to  think  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  the  only  gov- 
ernment that  has  or  ought  to  legislate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  general  concern 
should  be  expressed  for  the  existence  of 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  in  effect 
in  the  several  States. 

The  items  we  are  concerned  with  here, 
warranties,  guarantees,  or  a  requirement 
for  redress  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  war- 
ranty, are  all  covered  by  State  statutes. 

We  are  dealing  with  Federal  legislation 
to  standardize  the  nature  of  warranties 
and  guarantees  and  with  the  applicability 
of  implied  warranties. 

We  can  talk  about  substantive  rights 
at  the  Federal  level.  But  let  us  not  con- 
fuse it  with  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
the  only  body  that  legislates  in  this  field, 
nor  should  we  be,  in  my  judgment. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  the  . 
entire  marketplace  of  the  United  States 
fall  directly  under  the  scope  and  the 
purview  of  Congress.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  ought  to  rely  on  the  Congress 
to  that  extent. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  bill  such  as 
the  bill  which  is  now  pending  to  reg\ilate 
the  use  of  warranties  and  guarantees. 

We  should  take  this  action.  But  we 
should  not  conceive  that  we  are  the  only 
ones  who  should  legislate  in  this  field. 
The  States  have  done  so.  I  think  this  is 
a  practical  way  to  add  to  the  protection 
afforded  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Termessee  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that,  in  regard  to  the  5-  and 
10-cent-store  items  and  the  others  that 
have  been  mentioned,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  already  has  power  to  enforce 
the  warranties? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  not  only  be  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  but  a 
private  citizen  can  also  bring  suit  In 
State  court  and,  if  the  jurisdictional  re- 
quirements are  otherwise  satisfied,  he 
can  bring  suit  in  the  Federal  court  for 
breach  of  implied  warranty  or  for  express 
warranty,  or  he  can  allege  that  the  rep- 
resentations were  falsely  or  fraudulently 
made. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  not  voting 
for  or  against  consumers.  The  bill  has  to 
do  with  one  thing,  and  that  is  standardi- 
zation by  Federal  formula  of  warranties 
and  guarantees. 

The  whole  question  we  are  dealing  with 
here  Involves  standardizing  every  repre- 
sentation in  warranties  and  guarantees, 
expressed  or  implied,  for  every  item.  We 
should  put  a  higher  dollar  limit  on  it.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said, 
tlie  dollar  limit  is  not  a  very  good  way  to 
do  it.  It  is  «rtificial,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  way  to  do  it.  We  cannot 
cover  the  whole  marketplace.  I  think  $25 
is  a  fair  range  within  which  to  do  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  this  will  not  get  too  confused.  This 
Is  a  relatively  simple  bill,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  said. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is.  and  It  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
only  applies  to  people  who  want  to  put 
warranties  on  their  products.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  a  figure  in  the  bill.  If  a 
manufacturer  or  producer  wants  to  put 
a  warranty  on  an  item  that  costs  $24.99. 
that  manufacturer  or  producer  ought  to 
be  liable  for  the  quality  of  that  product. 

There  is  no  use  in  talking  about  Im- 
plied warranties  under  State  law.  The 
right  of  action  in  such  cases  has  been 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  books  since 
Blackstone  wrote  his  first  commentary. 

We  are  trying  to  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  says. 

We  can  move  it  up  to  $25  or  down  to 
$5. 1  would  just  as  soon  have  neither  fig- 
ure. I  tried  in  the  committee  to  eliminate 
the  $5.  but  the  committee  thought  we 
ought  to  have  a  figure.  We  discussed  soap 
at  the  executive  session.  They  do  not 
have  to  put  a  warranty  on  a  box  of  soap. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  take 
care  of  them  if  they  falsely  advertise  that 
the  enzjTnes  in  their  product  clean  and 
the  other  comjjetitor  has  no  enzymes  in 
his  product  and  his  product  does  not 
clean. 

We  are  trj'ing  to  say  to  the  people.  "If 
you  want  to  put  a  warranty  on  your 
product,  you  are  then  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  that  warranty."  That  is  all  it 
is  about. 

I  know  that  we  discussed  the  figure  of 
$5.  $10.  and  $25.  Someone  suggested  $100 
at  one  time. 

A  lot  of  people  would  like  to  put  war- 
ranties on  their  products  and  not  be  com- 
mitted by  what  they  say.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  99  percent  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  who  put  warran- 
ties— or  95  percent,  at  least — mean  whai 
they  say.  Otherwise  they  would  not  put 
the  warranty  on  their  product 

That  is  all  this  means 

It  is  just  as  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see said  so  ably.  The  bill  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  bill  related  to  those  who 


want  to  put  warranties  on  their  prod- 
ucts. 
I  spoke  earlier,  and  no  one  was  here. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  surely  got  this  started.  I  know  that 
Senators  have  their  bags  packed.  We  will 
not  be  very  long. 

Forty-nine  out  of  50  States  have  some 
kind  of  warranty  legislation.  Usually  they 
are  not  too  far  apart.  But  they  ought 
to  be  standardized.  Everything  we  are 
talking  about  that  involves  warranties 
moves  in  interstate  commerce.  There 
would  not  be  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  things  that  we  are  talking  about 
that  would  not  be  covered. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  on 
one  thing.  We  should  not  keep  Senators 
any  longer  than  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion very  quickly  to  one  thing.  Much  has 
been  said  about  how  simple  this  bill  is. 
This  bill  is  simple  all  right  if  it  Is  re- 
stricted to  the  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
thermal  devices  for  which  is  was  origi- 
nally designed.  But,  it  is  not  quite  so  sim- 
ple when  it  is  examined.  I  wish  to  read 
all  of  the  disclosure  requirements  of  war- 
ranties found  on  page  13  of  the  bill.  It 
provides : 

Such  regulations  may  require  inclusion  In 
the  written  warranty — guaranty — of  any  of 
the  following  Items,  among  others — 

(1)  The  clear  Identification  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  warrantors. 

(2)_  Identity  of  the  party  or  parties  to 
whotn  the  warranty  (guaranty)  is  extended. 

(3)  The  products  or  parts  covered. 

(4)  A  statement  of  what  the  warrantor 
will  do  In  the  event  of  defect  or  malfunc- 
tion— at  whose  expense — and  for  what  period 
of  time. 

(5)  A  statement  of  what  the  person  gviar- 
anteed  must  do  and  expenses  he  must  bear. 

(6)  Exceptions  and  exclusions  from  the 
terms  of  the  warranty  (guaranty). 

(7)  The  step-by-step  procedure  which  the 
person  guaranteed  should  take  In  order  to 
obtain  performance  of  any  obligation  under 
the  warranty  (guaranty)  including  the  iden- 
tification of  any  class  of  persons  authorized 
to  perform  the  obligations  set  forth  in  the 
warranty  (guaranty). 

(8)  The  availability  of  any  Informal  dis- 
pute settlement  procedure  for  any  warranty 
(guaranty)  dispute. 

(9)  A  recital  that  legal  remedies  are  avail- 
able to  any  person  guaranteed  If  the  war- 
rantor has  not  compiled  with  the  provisions 
of  the  warranty  (guaranty). 

(10)  A  recital  that  any  person  guaranteed 
who  successfully  pursues  his  legal  remedies 
may  recover  the  reasonable  costs  incurred,  In- 
cluding reasonable  attorneys'  fees. 

I  repeat  "Including  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  " 

( 11  >  The  time  at  which  the  warrantor  will 
perform  his  obheations 

(12)  The  period  of  time  within  which, 
after  notice  of  malfunction  or  defect,  the 
warrantor  will  repair,  replace,  or  otherwise 
jjerform  any  oblleations  under  the  warranty 
( guaranty  • 

(1S>  The  characteristics  or  properties  of 
the  nroducLs.  or  oarts  thereof,  that  are  not 
covered  bv  the  warranty    i  guaranty . 

(141  The  elements  of  the  warranty  (guar- 
antv)  in  woros  or  onrases  wnicn  would  not 
miBieaa  reasonaoie  men  as  to  tne  nature  or 
scooe  01  tne  warranty  i  guaranty  i . 

ibi  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  m  accoraance  with 
section  553.  title  5.  Umted  States  Code,  upon 
a   public   record   after  opportunity   for   an 


agency  hearing  structured  so  as  to  proceed 
as  expeditiously  •   •  • 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  guar- 
antees and  warranties  now  Issued  on  the 
tires  that  are  bought.  Those  guarantees 
and  warranties  are  for  defects. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
entire  bill  was  devised  based  on  four 
reports  of  two  task  forces  concerning 
household  appliances  and  automobile 
warranties.  That  experience  was  used  by 
the  committee  in  considering  this  bill. 

Also,  the  hearings  were  held  on  the 
bill  as  introduced,  which  was  limited  to 
products  having  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  thermal  components.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  the  record  concerning  prob- 
lems with  other  consumer  products. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  you  buy  an 
automobile  tire,  they  either  have  to  give 
you  no  warranty  at  all,  if  this  bill  Is 
passed,  or  else  they  have  to  give  a  war- 
ranty that  Uves  up  to  all  the  regulations 
that  the  PTC  will  impose.  Some  people 
will  make  a  set  of  tires  go  25.000  miles 
or  30.000  miles.  Others  will  not  go  more 
than  10,000  or  8,000  miles,  depending  on 
whether  they  have  their  wheels  alined. 
Tires  wear  out  more  quickly  if  the 
wheels  are  wobbly. 

As  I  stated,  originally  the  bill  was 
Umited  in  its  scope  to  electrical,  me- 
chanical, and  thermal  devices.  The  tes- 
timony accordingly  was  in  connection 
with  those  appliances.  But  as  now  ex- 
panded taking  in  everything  under  the 
Sim  we  are  embarking  on  unknown  seas. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  content  to  take  a  voice  vote  if  he 
eould  have  gotten  his  position  before  the 
Senate.  Then,  later  the  bill  could  be 
expanded.  Now,  if  as  proposed  it  is  to 
be  all  encompassing,  the  Senate  by  all 
means  should  adopt  the  desirable  alter- 
native left  to  it.  Certainly  I  agree — and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  agrees — 
that  dollar  value  is  not  the  way  to  limit 
this  bill.  But.  if  you  go  to  $5  it  will  not 
amount  to  "Hanna  Cook"  as  we  say  in 
New  Hampshire. 

No  manufacturer  could  ever  comply. 
There  will  be  no  warranties  sind  no  re- 
covery; and  there  will  be  no  protection 
for  the  consumer,  and  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  bin  is  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. As  compUcated  as  It  is.  It  will 
not  protect  anybody. 

The  second  best  thing  we  can  do.  rath- 
er than  limit  it  to  the  field  in  which  we 
had  experience  and  on  which  the  hear- 
ings were  held,  would  be  to  exclude 
enough  so  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
for  a  company  to  try  to  comply  with  the 
regulations.  It  will  not  he  worth  while  If 
it  goes  down  to  $5  or  none  ai  all. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  read  a  long  list  of  possible  things 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
might  require  if  they  decide  on  some 
regulations.  This  was  placed  in  the  bill 
because  all  of  the  Industry  people  wanted 
to  be  sure  they  knew  what  the  warranty 
guidelmes  were. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
mentioned  real  estate  and  securities.  It 
was  the  recommendation  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  we  cut  them  out.  I  rather 
wish  they  had  kept  securities  in.  If  we 
were  able  to  guarantee  those,  we  would 
be  better  off.  A  $25  proviso  was  sent  up 
by  the  administration  In  all  good  faith. 
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They  wanted  $25.  I  know  the  reason  for 
that. 

I  say  this  is  a  simple  proposition,  and 
if  a  company  puts  a  warranty  on  an  arti- 
cle it  is  liable  and  committed  to  that 
wairanty. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
last  two  speeches  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  was  heard  to  shout  for  a  vote. 
That  is  about  the  way  I  feel.  I  am  satis- 
fied this  issue  could  be  debated  all  after- 
noon. .Vs  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would 
like  to  vote  and  get  it  over  with.  I  re- 
mind tiie  Senate  that  there  is  still  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Baker).  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Eastland  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Eixender)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore> 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  .  the  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  and  Mr.  Pell)  .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Rtjssell)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  I  ouisiana  'Mr. 
Ellender  ) .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land <Mr.  P.astore).  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Fonc),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  'Mr.  Prouty)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  'Mr.  Smith),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Towed  are 
necessarily  cbsent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits>  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Tlie  S€nator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
Mundti  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado 'Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  uould  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Smith  » .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Ilhnois  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  47, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 
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Allen 

Bayh 

Bible 

BrooKe 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Easileton 

En,-ln 

Goodell 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bos;;s 

Cixjk 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Allot: 

Anders,  n 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

fannln 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 


YEAS— 47 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Loni; 

Mat^nuson 

Mausaeld 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NATS— 26 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Guriiey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hraska 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Mathlas 

McClellan 


NOT  VOTING — 27 


Muskle 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

6  pong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Ty  dings 

Youns,  Ohio 


Metcalf 
Miller 
Murphy 
Packwood 
Scott 

Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Goldwater 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Inouye 

Javits 

McCarthy 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pastore 


PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Smith,  ni. 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Long's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Baker's  amendment  on  the  table  was 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre>  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
coUeasrue  yield  a  moment,  without  los- 
ine  the  f.ocr'' 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield, 

Mr.  CO-'TXDN.  Mr.  President.  v:q  arc 
all  aware  that  Sen;^tors  want  to  get  away. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment that  is  about  to  be  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  will  be 
acceptable  to  both  managers  of  the  bill. 
I  also  believe  there  may  be  another 
amendment  which  mny  be  agreed  upon. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  this  now  is  a  bad  biU.  If 
we  had  a  chance,  at  a  proper  time  to 
have  a  longer  debate,  then  I  would  ask 
for  a  roUcall  vote  on  final  passage.  How- 
ever, out  of  consideration  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  am  not  going  to,  and 
I  hope  no  one  else  will,  so  that  Senators 
may  feel  free  to  leave. 

I  think  in  its  present  'orm  it  is  not 
a  good  bill.  It  will  simply  put  an  end  to 
all  warranties  and.  contrary  to  my  usual 
procedure  in  the  past.  I  may  appear  be- 


fore the  House  committee  to  testify  on 
it.  But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I 
rather  expect  the  chairman  would 
agree — I  shall  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  on 
final  passage,  except  that  I  wish  to  be 
recorded  as  opposing  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  and 
the  committee  have  examined  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre),  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  not  offered  the  amendment  yet. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Before  or  after  the 
Senator  speaks,  I  will  still  accept  It. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    736 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  736,  and  ask  for 
its  iirtmedlate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
proposes  an  amendment  (No.  736)  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  2  through  6 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.   2.   For   the   purposes   of   this   Ac^— 

"(1)  The  term  'consumer  product'  meana 
any  tangible  personal  property,  normally  used 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purposes, 
Including  any  such  property  Intended  to  be 
attached  to  or  Installed  In  any  real  profjertr 
without  regard  to  whether  It  Is  so  attachec 
or  Installed." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Just  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  amendment. 

As  I  stated  at  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
clarify  the  definition  of  the  term  "con- 
sumer product."  Section  2  of  the  bill  pres- 
ently defines  a  consumer  product  as 
one  normally  used  for  personal,  family, 
or  household  purposes,  but  does  not  in- 
clude real  property  or  securities. 

This  creates  a  problem  because  under 
existing  law,  fixtures  and  appliances 
which  are  permanently  aflaxed  to  a  house 
become  real  property.  Thus,  many  prod- 
ucts such  as  heating  and  air  condition- 
ing systems,  garbage  disposals,  gas 
ranges,  and  the  like,  which  this  bill  was 
designed  to  covier,  may,  in  fact,  be  ex- 
cluded. 

The  amendment  whjch  I  am  offering 
makes  it  clear  that  such  products  are  in- 
tended to  be  covered  by  this  act.  It 
states : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act.  the  term  "con- 
sumer product"  m-'ans  any  tangible  personal 
property,  normally  used  for  personal,  fam- 
ily, or  household  purposes,  including  any 
such  property  Intended  to  be  attached  to  or 
Installed  In  any  real  property  without 
regard  to  whether  It  Is  so  attached  or  In- 
stalled. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ac- 
complishes two  purposes.  First  it  makes 
clear  that  the  person  who  buys  a  house 
with  fixtures  and  appliances  already  in- 
stalled, will  be  entitled  to  the  full  war- 
ranty protection  of  this  act,  rather  than 
just  the  short  term  protection  usually 
afforded  in  the  standard  real  estate  con- 
tract. Second,  it  makes  cleaJr  that  the 
person  who  purchases  flxtilces  or  appli- 
ances and  then  has  them  permanently 
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Installed  in  his  house,  will  not  thereby 
lose  the  warranty  protection  afforded  by 
tliis  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  Is  essential  if  we 
are  to  fully  accomplish  the  Intent  of  the 
Committee  in  bringing  forth  this  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  .would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  (Mr.  Magnd- 
soN)  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  fruition.  I  have 
long  felt  that  there  was  a  neecLfor  legis- 
lation in  this  field,  and  I  also  introduced 
a  bill  on  this  subject,  S.  3565.  which  took 
a  slightly  different  approach  to  the 
problem.  Unfortunately,  my  bill  was  in- 
troduced too  late  to  be  considered  during 
the  committee's  hearings.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  objectives  of  my 
bill  are  accomplished  in  the  bill  which 
we  now  have  before  us. 

It  is  a  good  bill,  one  on  which  the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  particularly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee, 
have  labored  long  and  hard,  and  I  urge 
its  enactment. 

I  also  praise  my  senior  colleague  and 
good  friend  (Mr.  Cotton)  who  played 
an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs. 

Now  is  the  Senator  from  Washington 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  proposes  an 
amendment  as  foUows: 

On  page  19,  line  1,  insert  after  the 
word  "(guaranty)"  a  colon  and  tj^e  fol- 
lowing: "PTovided,  That  such  warran- 
tor equitably  compensates  such  desig- 
nated representatives". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  section  8 
of  the  bill — S.  3074 — states  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  the  act  against  the  desig- 
nation of  representatives  to  perform 
warranty  obligations  assumed  by  the 
warrantor  of  a  consumer  product.  It  also 
states  that  a  warrantor  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  his  warranty  promises  even 
though  he  has  designated  representatives 
to  fulfill  tho^  promises. 

But  section  8  does  not  specifically 
treat  the  situation  where  a  warrantor 
designates  representatives  and  then  pro- 
vides improper  compensation  for  those 
representatives.  The  bill  says: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  warrantor  from  designating 
representatives  to  perform  duties  under  the 
warranty. 

That  statement  should  be  qualified  to 
allow  the  remedy  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  operate  in  those  situations  where  the 


designated  representatives  are  not  being 
equitably  compensated,  and  thus  the  war- 
ranty obligations  are  not  being  properly 
performed. 

I,  therefore,  have  proposed  the  amend- 
ment, as  reswi  by  the  clerk,  which  would 
add  the  provision: 

Provided,  That  such  warrantor  equitably 
compensates  such  designated  representatives. 

This  amendment  would  specifically 
protect  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  permit  them  to  prohibit 
the  designation  of  representatives  In 
those  situations  where  the  warrantor 
was  inequitably  compensating  the  des- 
ignated representatives  and  thus  not 
living  up  to  promised  warranty  obliga- 
tions. I  believe  that  this  clarifying 
amendment  to  section  8  will  prevent  any 
inadvertent  misreading  of  legislative  in- 
tent, and,  therefore  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  I  are  in  agreement  on  our 
willingness  to  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion -is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ,the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
early  months  of  this  session  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  devoted  consider- 
able time  and  energy  to  developing  sound 
legislation  in  the  area  of  consumer  war- 
ranties and  guarantees.  The  Consumer 
Subcommittee  had  become  alarmed  by 
the  large  number  of  letters  from  Amer- 
ican consumers  decrying  warranty  and 
guarantee  practices  and  complaining 
about  the  generally  poor  reliability  of 
consumer  products. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  members 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Magnuson  and  I  fashioned  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  we  believe  will 
alleviate  many  consumer  problems  in  the 
warranty  and  guarantee  atea. 

The  legislation  will  promote  consumer 
understanding  by  requiring  those  people 
giving  warranties  to  clearly  and  conspic- 
uously disclose  the  terms  of  the  war- 
ranty and  by  telling  the  consumer  what 
to  do  if  his  guaranteed  product  becomes 
defective  or  malfunctions. 

The  legislation  will  provide  minimum 
warranty  protection  for  consumers  by 
prohibiting  the  disclaimer  of  implied 
warranties  when  a  supplier  of  consumer 
products  guarantees  in  writing  consumer 
products  against  defect  or  malfunction. 

The  legislation  will  assure  the  per- 
formance of  warranties  by  providing  for 
meaningful  consumer  remedies  if  a  war- 
rantor fails  to  perform  as  promised.  A 
consumer  may  pursue  his  remedies  in 


court  and  be  awarded,  as  a  part  of  his 
recovery  if  successful,  costs  incurred  dur- 
ing litigation. 

And  finally,  this  legislation  will  create 
incentives  for  building  more  reliable 
products.  Those  suppliers  who  decide  to 
give  "full"  warranties  and  guarantees 
will  all  be  playing  the  warranty  game  by 
the  same  rules.  The  consumer  can  look 
to  the  warranty  duration  of  consumer 
products  which  are  "fully"  guaranteed  as 
indicators  of  the  product  reliability  po- 
tential of  these  products.  Consumers 
shopping  for  product  reliability  can  dif- 
ferentiate between  reliable  and  less  re- 
liable products  on  the  basis  of  the  type 
of  warranty  given — "partial"  or  "full," 
and  the  duration  of  the  "full"  warran- 
ties. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  unanimously 
support  this  most  important  consumer 
legislation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
sumer Products  Guaranty  Act  is,  a  new 
manifesto  of  consumer  rights.  It  prom- 
ises that  in  the  future  manufacturers 
must  announce  what  they  promise  and 
mean  what  they  announce  when  it  comes 
to  guaranteeing  a  product. 

The  leaders  in  the  fight  for  this  bill. 
Senators  Magnuson  and  Moss,  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  taking  another  step 
toward  honoring  Congress  commitment 
to  help  consumers  with  value  decisions 
in  making  purchases. 

The  work  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  has  done  in  the 
auto  repair  field  makes  me  painfully 
aware  of  just  what  frustration  consumers 
have  experienced  with  these  warranties. 

About  50  percent  of  the  more  than 
7,000  letters  of  complaint  we  have  re- 
ceived dealt  in  some  way  with  the  war- 
ranty. Sometimes  it  was  not  being  hon- 
ored— sometimes  the  consumer  thought 
the  terms  were  imfair — sometimes  the 
consumer  misimderstcwd.  All  of  these 
problems  should  be  eased  with  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3074)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  minimum  disclosure 
standards  for  written  warranties  and 
guarantees  of  consumer  products  against 
defect  or  malfunction;  to  define  mini- 
mum Federal  content  standards  for  such 
warranties  and  guarantees;  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  for  my- 
self in  expressing  our  deep  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  staff,  particularly 
Henri  Rush  and  Lynn  Sutcliffe,  for  their 
very  fine  work  on  this  very  comphcated 
bill.  I  believe  they  did  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
two  capable  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues— the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) — have  again  joined  to 
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strike  an  effective  blow  in  behalf  of  the 
American  consumer.  Once  again  they  de- 
serve the  highest  commendation  of  the 
Senate.  This  time  for  their  highly  effec- 
tive handling  of  the  consiimer  products 
warranty  and  guaranty  measure.  Their 
thoughtfulness  and  their  strong  ad- 
vocacy were  largely  resiwnsible  for  bring- 
ing this  measure  before  the  Senate  and 
for  advocating  it  so  effectively.  We  com- 
mend them  for  their  hard  work. 

Joining  with  Senators  Magnuson  and 
Moss  was  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  distinguished 
and  able  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee.  With  his  co- 
operation and  expert  assistsuice,  this  very 
important  measure  achieved  overwhelm- 
ing success  in  the  Senate.  As  always, 


Senator  Cotton's  contributions  to  the 
debate  were  of  the  highest  quality  and 
thoughtfulness. 

The  Senate  as  a  whole  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  splendid  Job  done 
throughout  this  entire  period  of  long 
working  hours  and  heavy  schedules.  I 
wish  every  Member  a  restful  holiday. 


DRAFT  LOTTERY  NUMBERS 


THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing H.R.  17070,  tht  postal  reform  bill 
which  was  passed  by  recorded  vote  last 
evening,  when  I  could  not  be  present,  I 
announced  that  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

RANDOM  SELECTION  SEQUENCE  1971 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
list  of  the  numbers  drawn  today  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  In  connec- 
tion with  the  drawing  that  will  cover  a 
period  of  approximately  1  year,  and 
for  the  information  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  at  large,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  numbers 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  following  are  the  draft  lottery 
numbers  drawn  this  date  of  the  young 
men  who  became  19  years  old  in  calendar 
year  1970.  These  numbers  will  be  used 
beginning  January  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  numbers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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1 

2       
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195 

335 
354 

186 
094 
097 
016 
025 
127 
187 
046 
227 
262 
013 
260 
201 
334 
345 
337 
331 
020 
213 
271 
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226 
325 
086 
066 
234 

014 
077 
207 
117 
299 
296 
141 
079 
278 
150 
317 
024 
241 
012 
157 
258 
220 
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189 
170 
246 
269 
281 
203 
2S8 
121 
254 
095 
147 
056 
038  ... 

224 
216 
297 
037 
124 
312 
142 
267 
223 
165 
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089 
143 
202 
182 
P31 
264 
138 
062 
118 
0O8 
256 
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244 
328 
137 
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082 
111 
358 
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096 
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240 
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105 
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146 
293 
210 
353 
040 
344 
175 
212 
180 
155 
242 
225 
199 
222 
022 
026 
148 
122 
009 
061 
209 
350  ... 

065 
304 
135 
042 
233 
153 
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007 
352 
076 
355 
051 
342 
363 
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229 
289 
214 
163 
043 
113 
307 
044 
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327 
308 
055 
215 
154 
217 

104 
322 

030 
059 
287 
154 
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001 
158 
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257 
349 
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273 
284 
341 
090 
316 
120 
356 
282 
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003 
047 
085 
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004 
015 
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326 
102 
279 
300 
064 
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049 
125 
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230 
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103 
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109 
083 
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050 
250 
010 
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364 
091 
232 
248 
032 
167 
275  . 
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231 
295 

021 
265 
108 
313 
130 
288 
314 
238 
247 
291 
139 
200 
333 
228 
261 
068 
088 
206 
237 
107 
083 
338 
309 
303 
018 

306 
191 
134 
266 
166 
078 
131 
045 
302 
160 
084 
070 
0P2 
115 
310 
034 
290 
340 
C74 
196 
0O5 
036 
339 
149 
017 
184 
318 
028 
259 
332 
3U  . 
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245 
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063 
123 
255 
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Oil 
362 
197 
006 
280 
252 
098 
035 
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023 
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100 
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4 
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033 

027 
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159 
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116 
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9       

053 

114 

10   

101 
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11 

144 
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12       

152 

019 

13     

330 
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14       

071 

348 

15     

C75 

087 

16      

136 
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17 

054 

315 

18     

185 

208 

19      

188 

249 

20     

211 

218 

21       

U9 

181 

22     

132 

194 

23         

048 

216 

24     

177 

009 

25        

057 

362 

26 

140 

081 

27 

28    
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346 

230 
124 

29        

277  . 

148 

30        

112 

195 

31 

060 

122 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1971— CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17868)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) .  The  report  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  Jime  30,  1970,  p.  22153, 
Congressional  Record^) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose this  Appropriations  Act  because  it 


denies  funds  for  construction  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  mass 
transit  system ;  because  in  so  doing  it  in- 
sults the  citizens  of  the  sovereign  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  because  it  repre- 
ents  an  unprecedented  and  intolerable 
interference  in  the  local  affairs  of  these 
States. 

I  commend  the  outstanding  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Proxmire.  for 
his  dedication  to  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  I  know  he  shares  my  op- 
position to  deletion  of  the  Metro  funds 
this  bill  should  contain.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator tried  his  best  to  get  the  money 
Metro  needs  to  continue  Its  construction 
program.  Obviously,  however,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  blocked  further 
construction  on  Metro  imtil  the  House 
gets  its  way  on  disputed  parts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  highway  program.  I 
imderstand  the  views  of  the  House  on 
this  question,  but  I  thoroughly  oppose  its 
strategy. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  I 
<3eeply  resent  this  continued  congres- 
sional interference  with  om-  purely  local 
questions.  Nowhere  else  in  this  Nation  ha« 
Congress  so  abused  local  governments 
than  as  in  this  case  of  stalling  subway 
construction  for  the  Washington  Metro- 


politan area.  Never  has  Congress  black- 
jacked local  governments  as  it  has  at- 
tempted to  in  this  case. 

What  business  is  it  of  Congress  where 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Virginia  decide  to  put  their  highways 
and  subways?  What  right  has  Congress 
to  jeopardize  the  Metro  program?  By 
what  authority  does  Congress  tell  the 
people  of  Maryland  to  go  without  their 
vital  Metro  mass  transit  system  because 
of  a  highway  mess  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  there  may  not  be  a  record  vote 
tonight  on  this  conference  report,  and  I 
want,  therefore,  to  express  my  complete 
agreement  with  the  statement  that  is 
being  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  with  his  position.  I  concur 
absolutely. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

My  own  association  with  the  Metro 
project  extends  through  all  the  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  sponsor,  hold  hearings  on,  and 
floor  manage  the  interstate  compact  be- 
tween Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   which   created   the 
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Metro  system.  Again  last  year  I  intro- 
duced, held  hearings  on,  and  floor  man- 
aged the  legislation  which  authorises  the 
billion-dollar  Federal  contribution  to 
construct  the  Metro  system. 

Construction  of  the  Metro  is  funda- 
mental to  the  future  of  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  National  Capital.  The 
Metro  routes  will  connect  with  the  Balti- 
more area  mass  transit  system.  Thus, 
Metro  will  shape  the  planning  and  growth 
of  the  entire  urban  corridor  In  Mary- 
land, especially  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties.  And  the  people  of 
Maryland,  especially  those  in  Montgom- 
ery and  Prince  Georges  Counties,  not 
only  desperately  need  Metro,  but  also  are 
paying  for  it  through  their  taxes. 

As  a  Maryland  Senator  and  sponsor 
of  the  Metro  program,  I  do  not  intend 
to  stand  helplessly  by  and  watch  this  in- 
dispensable transportation  program  go 
down  the  drain.  I  refuse  to  see  Mary- 
land's transportation  plans  wrecked  while 
Congress  tries  to  Impose  its  own  partic- 
ular design  on  the  transportation  plans 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Congress  has  no  business  suspending 
Metro  construction  while  highway  plans 
are  resolved.  I  believe  the  people  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  the  District  are  quite 
competent  to  resolve  their  own  trans- 
portation problems. 

I  view  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
deny  subway  funds  to  be  a  gross  insult  to 
the  people  and  governments  of  this  area. 
However,  I  am  not  going  to  seek  rejection 
of  this  bill  at  this  time,  because  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  have  already  done  their 
best,  without  success,  to  resolve  this  im- 
passe. 

I  do,  however,  intend  to  take  whatever 
action  seems  appropriate  to  assure  that 
funds  for  the  Metro  will  be  made  avail- 
able before  its  money  runs  out  this  fall. 

I  believe  that  the  Washington  area,  like 
other  parts  of  the  country,  must  have  a 
balanced  transportation  system.  That 
means  we  need  highways  as  well  as  mass 
transit.  I  believe  appropriate  commercial 
and  commuter  routes  must  be  completed 
and  the  interstate  system  must  be  con- 
structed. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  any  busi- 
ness of  Congress  to  dictate  to  any  juris- 
diction the  precise  transportation  system 
it  must  have.  The  idea  of  blackjacking 
the  local  governments  and  citizens  of  this 
area  into  accepting  congressionally 
ordained  solutions  is  obnoxious  to  me  and 
to  the  citizens  and  governments  of 
Maryland. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  reconsider 
its  strategy  of  holding  the  subway  hostage 
for  construction  of  a  few  particular, 
highly  controversial  freeway  routes.  But 
if  this  course  continues  into  the  fall,  I 
will  be  forced  to  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  course  of  action  to  end  the  impasse. 

The  District  of  Coliunbia  Committee 
has  now  before  its  legislation  necessary  to 
raise  the  money  to  complete  the  District 
of  Columbia  highway  system. 

I  Intend  to  recommend  that  our  com- 
mittee report  that  legislation.  I  believe 
that  the  freeway  program  in  this  area 
must  be  completed  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  the  citizens  and  govern- 
ments of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
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District.  But  I  would  be  derelict  in  my 
responsibilities  as  a  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, and  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Metro  system,  if  we  blindly  reported  this 
legislation  in  the  fond  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  suddenly 
decide  to  deal  equally  with  the  Metro 
system. 

Therefore,  unless  the  subway  Impasse 
is  resolved  promptly,  and  the  funds  made 
available  for  continuation  of  the  Metro, 
I  may  be  forced  to  recommend  that  we 
amend  this  highway  financing  authority 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Metro  and  the 
freeway  program  must  be  constructed 
together;  that  one  will  not  be  held  hos- 
tage for  the  other;  and  that  funds  for 
the  Metro  system  will  be  appropriated 
together  with  funds  for  freeway  con- 
struction. Rather  than  holding  one  sys- 
tem hostage  for  another,  my  amendment 
will  free  both  systems  to  proceed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires  of  the  people 
and  governments  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Metro  is  long  overdue.  Further  delay 
inexcusably  frustrates  the  plans  and  de- 
sires of  the  citizens  of  this  entire  area. 
In  fact,  further  delay  will  destroy  Metro 
through  inflation  and  destruction  of  the 
marketability  of  its  bonds. 

I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  put  an 
end  to  these  delays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  copies 
of  letters  and  ccHnmunicatlons  from  vari- 
ous officials  of  Maryland  supporting  my 
position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  or  MABTUiin>, 
ExECxrnvE  Depabtment, 

May  29,  1969. 
To:  All  Members  of  the  Maryland  Delegation 

In  Congress. 
Prom:  Marvin  Mandel,  Governor. 
Subject:     Washington     Metropolitan     Area 
Transit  Authority. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  express  my  con- 
cern regarding  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority.  As  you  know,  the  WMTA  is 
ready  to  start  construction  of  the  transit 
system  but  is  unable  to  do  so  untu  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  share  is  appropriated. 

This  delay  in  the  construction,  which  wUl 
greatly  Increase  the  final  cost,  is  of  concern 
not  only  to  the  residents  of  Prince  George's 
and  Montgomery  Counties,  but  also  to  those 
of  the  Baltimore  metropoUtan  area.  The 
failure  of  the  Washington  systMn  would  have 
a  very  adverse  affect  on  the  Baltimore  sys- 
tem. 

I  urge  you  most  strongly  to  do  whatever 
is  possible  to  help  get  these  funds  allocated 
immediately. 


xoVm 


State  or  Mabtlamd,  , 
The  LEcid;>ATivK  Couvcn., 
AnnapolU,  Md.,^August  20.  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Maryland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Ttdincs:  At  its  meeting  Au- 
gust e,  196S,  the  Legislative  Cotincil  of  Mary- 
land adopted  a  Resolution  aeeklnK  the  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  several  members  of  the  Mary- 
land D«leg»tlon  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  assist  in  brsftldng  the  im- 
passe delaying  construction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Transit  System. 


A  copy  of  this  Resolution  is  attached  for 
your  information. 
Sincerely, 

Cabl, 
Secretary. 

RESOLtmoN   or  the   LEcisLAxrvE   Council 
or    Mabtland 

Legislative  Coxmcll  Resolution  requesting 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  Maryland, 
the  United  States  Senators  from  Maryland 
and  the  Maryland  Delegation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  assist  In  bresiklng  the  im- 
passe delaying  construction  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Transit  System. 

Whereas,  The  future  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land lies  in  the  welfare  of  its  people,  which 
in  turn  is  directly  dependent  on  the  health 
of  the  economy  within  the  State. 

There  exists  in  the  State  of  Maryland  a 
transportation  crisis  which  is  harmful  to  the 
economy  and  which  (Movents  the  free  flow  of 
people  to  and  from  employment  and  recrea- 
tion centers  In  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area. 

The  Legislative  Coiincil  of  Maryland  has 
recognized  that  an  impasse  exists  which  Is 
presently  delaying  construction  of  the  97.7 
mile  MetropoUtan  Washington  Transit  Sys- 
tem. 

However,  it  appears  that  construction  of 
the  Washington  Transit  System  can  com- 
mence 'Ty^lays  after  appropriation  of  funds, 
whUe  each  luldltlonal  day  of  delay  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $260,000.00. 

The  success  of  the  Washington  system  is 
important  to  the  success  of  the  pending  Bal- 
timore Transit  system,  and  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  now  there- 
fore: 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cU  of  Maryland  strongly  urges  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vioe  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Govemcc  of  Maryland, 
the  two  United  States  Senators  from  Mary- 
land, and  the  Maryland  Delegation  In  the 
United  States  House  of  ReiKesentatlTes  to 
use  all  possible  means  to  break  the  transpor- 
tation impasse  in  Washington;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislative  Ooundl 
calls  upon  President  Nixon  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  to  extend  their  good  offices  to 
bring  together  representatives  of  all  In- 
terested governmental  agencies  to  settle  this 
oontrorersy  now,  so  that  a  workable  trans- 
portation system  may  be  developed  tn  the 
MetropoUtan  WashlngtcHi  area;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  "niat  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Richard  M.  NUon;  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Splro  T.  Agnew: 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  Bfarvln  Mandel; 
Senator  Joeeph  D.  Tydlngs.  Senator  Charles 
Mathlas,  Congressman  J.  Glenn  Be&U,  Con- 
gressman ScLmuel  Frledel.  Congressman 
George  H.  Fallon,  Congressman  Edward  A. 
Oarmatz,  Congressman  Gilbert  Oude,  Con- 
gressman Lawrence  J.  Hogan.  Congressman 
Clarence  D.  Long  and  Congressman  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton. 

WnxiAM  S.  James, 

Chairman. 
Cakl  N.  Evbsstxin. 

Secretory. 

Executive  Depasticent, 
AnnapolU.  Md..  June  13.  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tttinos, 

ChairmoM.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, US.  Senate.   Wuthtngtom,  DXJ. 
Hon.  JoKH  L.  McMnxAK, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  DiMtrict  of  Oo- 
lumtfia.  UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.O. 
OcitTLncEN:  I  write  to  express  my  strong 
endorsement  oC  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  to  provide  federal  approval 
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of  the  Transit  Development  Program  for  the 
National  Capital  Region  and  with  It  federal 
flnAnclal  support  of  the  undertaking.  It  la 
my  understanding  that  your  commltteea 
have  before  you  S.  2185  and  H.R.  11193,  blUa 
which  would  place  the  stamp  of  federal  ap- 
proval on  this  badly  needed  program  to  al- 
leviate the  transportation  problems  which 
plague  the  National  Capital  Regions. 

Prince  George's  and  Montgomery  counties 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  have  been  to- 
gether In  support  of  the  transit  program 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  Is  overwhelming  support  among 
the  residents  of  both  counties  who  would 
benefit  from  the  service  to  be  provided  and 
who  stand  ready  to  provide  their  full  share 
of  capital  funds  for  the  creation  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  Is  a  program  of  broad  regional 
significance  which  has.  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  the  strongest  support  throughout  the 
region 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  Mandel, 

OovemoT. 

Rksolution  No.  &-2175  Re:   Regional  R.\pid 

Rail  Transit  System 
(County    Council    for   Montgomery   County. 

Md  .  in  executive  session.  June  24,  1969) 

Whereas.  Montgomery  County  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  metropolitan  Washington 
area  and  a  participating  partner  In  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority; 
and 

Whereas,  after  many  years  of  planning  a 
reglonsJ  rapid  rail  transit  system  was  adopted 
by  the  WMATA  and  all  of  the  participating 
jurisdictions;   and 

Whereas,  Montgomery  County  has  ex- 
p>ended  large  sums  of  money  for  administra- 
tive and  planning  purposes  In  preparation  for 
construction  of  the  adopted  regional  rapid 
rail  transit  system;  and 

Whereas.  Montgomery  County  has  approved 
bond  authorization  in  the  amount  of  $110 
million  to  pay  for  Its  share  of  the  system; 
and 

Whereas,  construction  plans  have  been 
drawn,  engineering  and  design  work  has  been 
completed,  rights  of  way  have  been  acquired, 
resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
t40  million  to  date;  and 

Whereas,  the  plans  have  been  concurred 
in  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
DC.  CoxincU.  the  suburban  governing  bodies 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  suburban 
voters  in  public  referenda;   and 

Whereas,  an  immediate  start  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  rapid  transit  system  would 
be  In  the  public  interest,  benefiting  every 
part  of  the  metropolitan  Washington  area 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole  by  improving 
transportation  in  the  Nation's  Capital;   and 

Whereas,  delay  of  construction  of  this  sys- 
tem is  costing  the  taxpayers  a  minimum  of 
9265.000  per  day  and  that  delay  has  been  due 
to  the  withholding  of  transit  funds  pending 
the  start  of  construction  of  proposed  Wash- 
ington area  freeways; 

Now,  Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
County  Council  for  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  that  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  government  be  urged 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  release  subway 
construction  funds  to  permit  construction  to 
begin  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  all  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  Maryland,  all  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  all  city,  county  and  state 
elected  officials  in  the  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  all  governments 


of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  region  be  re- 
quested to  urge  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  press  for  release  of 
mass  transit  construction  funds  immediately, 
A  true  copy. 
Attest : 

Davis   B.   Colxieb, 
Clerk.  County  Council  for  Montgomery 
County,  Md. 

WASHINOTON  St'BUKBAN  TRANSrT  COMMIS- 
SION— Resolution 
Whereas,  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  of  which  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Transit  Commission  is  an 
integral  part,  is  poised  to  begin  construction 
of  the  97.7-inlle  regional  Metro  system  "with- 
in 75  days  after  the  date  construction  funds 
are  released  by  the  Congress";  and 

Whereas,  the  Metro  system  Is  vital  to  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  George's  Counties  and  the 
entire  Washington  metropolitan  area  to  the 
extent  that  the  two  counties  have  accepted 
a  financial  UabUlty  of  $197  million  for  Mary- 
land's share  of  buUdlng  the  Metro  system,  as 
evidenced  by  the  passage  of  $110.4  million 
bond  authorization  by  the  Montgomery 
County  Council  and  the  approval  of  bonding 
authorltv  in  the  amoimt  of  $86.6  million  by 
a  62 '"r  majority  of  the  voters  in  Prince 
George's  County  In  a  public  referendum;  and 

Whereas,  the  building  of  the  regional  Metro 
system  has  been  delayed  for  many  months 
pending  appropriation  of  funds  authorized 
by  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia's 
local  share  and  Federal  matching  funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  delay  of  construction  has 
been  calculated  by  WMATA  to  Increase  the 
cost  for  the  oversill  system  construction  by 
$90  million  per  year,  thereby  making  it  nec- 
essary for  existing  financial  agreements 
aimong  the  partner  governments  to  be  re- 
negotiated If  the  delay  continues;  and 

Whereas.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  en- 
dorsed the  building  of  the  Metro  system  and 
has  urged  Congress  to  authorize  the  neces- 
sary Federal  grant  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's portion  of  the  local  share,  stating  In 
his  District  of  Columbia  message  to  Congress 
that  the  regional  transit  service  "would  re- 
lieve downtown  congestion;  Increase  em- 
ployment, make  educational,  ctUtural  and 
recreational  facilities  more  accessible;  re- 
duce air  pollution;  stimulate  business,  in- 
dustry and  tourism;  broaden  tax  bases;  and 
promote  orderly  urban  development  of  the 
Nation's  Capital":  and 

Whereas,  legislation  under  Administration 
sponsorship  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
United  States  Congress;  S.  2185  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  H.R.  11193  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  would  "authorize  a  Federal 
contribution  for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  633) 
and  Public  Law  89-774  (80  Stat.  1324)"; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Washington  Suburban 
Transit  Commission  unanimously  endorse 
this  leelslatlon  and  urrje  its  early  approval  by 
the  Congress. 

Attest : 

This  Is  a  true  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
Jay  the  Washington  Suburban  Transit  Com- 
■JTmlsslon  at  its  meeting  of  Ji'ne  9.  1969. 

ROBEET  W.  PTTLLY, 

Secretary. 

Northern  Virgin  ia  Transportation 

Commission, 
Arlincrton,  Va.,  June  12, 1989. 
Hbn.  Joseph  D.  Ttdincs. 
Neto  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  On  behalf  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, whl<^  is  made  up  of  elected  officials 
of  the  Northern  Virginia  local  Jurisdictions, 
let  me  express  our  appreciation  of  your  ac- 
tion In  Introducing  and  supporting  Senate 
Bill  2185  to  give  Federal  assistance  to  rapid 


transit    for    the    Washington    Metropolitan 
Area. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  M.  Rboads, 

Chairman. 

REsoLirnoN  No.  3 
Subject:    Endorsement    of    Regional    Metro 
System  Fund  Legislation,  8.  2185 — HJl. 
11193. 
Whereas,    The    Washington    Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  (WMATA)  of  which 
the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
mission is  an  Integral  part.  Is  poised  to  begin 
construction  of  the  97.7-nille  Regional  Me- 
tro System  "within  76  days"  after  the  date 
Congress  approves  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  funds;  and 

Whereas,  The  Metro  System  Is  vital  to  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  Northern 
Virginia  and  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  a  fact  recognized  by  the  voters  of  the 
jurisdictions  comprising  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Transportation  District  who  endorsed 
the  transit  proposal  In  a  public  referendum 
by  a  three-to-one  or  over  a  72%  majority — 
thereby  accepting  a  financial  liability  of  ap- 
proximately $160  million  for  Virginia's  share 
of  the  cost  m  building  the  Metro  System; 
and 

Whereas,  The  Building  of  the  Regional 
Metro  System  has  been  delayed  for  months 
pending  funding  authorized  by  Congress  for 
the  District  of  Columbia's  local  share  and 
Federal  matching  funds;  and 

Whereas,  This  year  Is  extremely  crucial 
In  building  the  system  as  existing  financial 
agreements  among  the  partner  governments 
may  have  to  be  re-negotiated  If  prolonged 
delays  persist  as  Infiatlon  is  causing  havoc 
with  cost  estimates;  and 

Whereas,  The  costs  In  delay  of  construc- 
tion have  been  calculated  by  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  as 
rising  by  $90  million  per  year  for  overall 
system  construction;  Eind 

Whereas.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  en- 
dorsed the  building  of  the  Metro  System  and 
has  urged  Congress  to  authorize  the  necessary 
Federal  grant  and  the  D.C.  portion  of  the 
local  share,  pointing  out  In  his  District  of 
Columbia  message  to  Congress  that  the  Re- 
gional Transit  Service  "vremld  relieve  down- 
town congestion;  Increase  employment;  make 
edticatlonal,  cultural,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties more  accessible;  reduce  air  pollution; 
stimulate  business,  industry,  and  tourism; 
broaden  tax  bases;  and  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development  of  the  Nation's  Capital;" 
and 

Whereas,  Legislation  under  the  direct  spon- 
sorship of  this  Administration  has  been  in- 
troduced In  the  U.S.  Congress;  S.  2185  In  the 
Senate  and  H.R.  11193  In  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  would  "authorize  a  Federal 
comtrlbutlon  for  the  effectuation  of  a 
transit  development  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  633)  and  Public  Law  89-774  (80 
Stat.  1324);  and 

Whereas.  The  members  of  the  NVTC  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  Interest  and  support 
which  have  been  given  to  rapid  transit  by 
the  Governor  of  the  CoitUnonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr.; 
by  Virginia  Senators  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  and 
William  B.  Spong.  Jr.;  by  Congressman  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott  and  Congressman  Joel  T.  Broy- 
hlll,  a  sponsor  of  the  Administration's  legis- 
lative measure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  by  Northern  Virginia's  elected  rep- 
resentatives In  Virginia's  General  Assembly. 
Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
CommiBsloners  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Transportation  Commission.  In  a  meeting 
In  the  Council  Chambers  of  the  City  of  Alex- 
andria on  June  B.  1989,  do  hereby  express 
their  official  appreciation  to  Governor  Mills 
K.  teodwln,  Jr.,  to  Senators  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Jr.  Kpd  William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  to  Congressman 
Joel  T.  BroyhlU,  to  Congressman  WlUlam  L. 
Scott,  and  to  the  Northern  Virginia  repre- 


sentatives In  the  General  Assembly  for  their 
outstanding  service;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  Governor  God- 
win, Senators  Byrd  and  Spong;  Congressmen 
BroyhlU  and  Scott  are  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  continue  to  use  their  good  of- 
fices In  giving  further  support  to  the  Re- 
gional Metro  System  by  seeking  the  active 
endorsement  of  all  Virginia  members  and 
others  of  the  United  States  Congress  as 
appropriate  for  S.  2185  and  H.R.  11193. 

Adopted  this  5th  day  of  June,  1969. 

IiXE  M.  Rhoads, 
Chairman,  Northern  Virginia  Transpor- 
tation Commission. 

Montgomery  County  Council, 
Rockville,  Md..  August  19,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  The  Montgomery 
County  Council  Is  highly  disturbed  by  the 
comments  of  Congressman  Natcher  with 
regard  to  his  refusal  to  release  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  rapid  transit  system 
until  all  law  suits  against  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  and  related  freeways  have  been 
settled. 

Each  day  of  delay  In  beginning  the  con- 
Ftructlon  of  the  transit  system  costs  our 
taxpayers  vast  amounts  of  money,  and  the 
Council  Is  of  the  opinion  that  these  funds 
should  be  released  without  further  delay. 
Any  further  delay  w^Ul  surely  cause  the  exist- 
ing financial  scheme  for  the  WMATA  sys- 
tem to  crumble  because  of  the  costs  Imposed 
by  constant  unnecessary  delays.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  great  amount  of  effort  you 
have  already  expended  In  trying  to  push 
the  transit  system  through  and  Implore  you 
to  continue  your  work  In  this  direction. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Cleatus  E.  Barnett, 
President,  Montgomery  County  Council. 

SeiSate  of  Maryland, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  July  10.  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  TYDrsos:  As  you  may  be 
aware,  the  Montgomery  County  Council  has 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Congress  a  Resolu- 
tion tirglng  the  release  of  fvmds  for  rapid 
transit  construction.  The  Council  also  has 
approved  bond  authorization  of  $110  million 
dollar?  to  pay  Montgomery's  share  of  the 
system. 

These  acts  bespyeak  recognition  of  the 
critical  need  for  rapid  rail  transit  In  the 
metrojxjlltan  area.  The  responsibility.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  squarely  upon  the  Congress  to 
act,  and  upon  those  representing  this  area 
to  speak  out  loudly,  affirmatively  and  per- 
sistently about  our  need.  It's  of  little  use 
at  this  point  to  attempt  to  place  blame  for 
time  lost  but  rather  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity to  move  forward. 

It  Is  my  personal  view  that  Congress  acted 
unwisely  In  tying  together  freeways  and 
rapid  transit.  Each  should  stand  on  Its  own. 
We  plead  with  Congress  to  face  the  fact  of 
this  error  in  judgment  and  to  release  at 
once  the  funds  for  Immediate  construction 
of  the  rapid  rail  system  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 
Sincerely. 

Margaret  Schweinhaut, 

Senator. 

RESOLimoN  R-29-69 
A  resolution  of  the  mayor  and  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Galthersburg,  Md.,  urging 
the  several  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  Immediate  steps  to  re- 
lease metropolitan  rapid  transit  construc- 
tion funds 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Galthersburg,  Mary- 
land, is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area;  and 


Whereas,  after  many  years  of  planning,  a 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  system  was 
adopted  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  and  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating jurisdictions;   and 

Whereas,  Montgomery  County  and  Its 
neighboring  governmental  units  surround- 
ing Washington,  DC.  have  expended  vast 
sums  of  money  for  administration  and  plan- 
ning to  prepare  for  the  construction  of  the 
rapid  transit  system;  and 

Whereas,  Montgomery  County  and  others 
have  approved  bond  authorizations  to  pay 
for  their  share  of  the  rapid  transit  system; 
and  ^ 

Whereas,  construction  plans  have  been 
prepared,  engineering  and  design  work  com- 
pleted and  rights  of  way  acquired;  and 

Whereas,  the  transit  plan  has  been  con^ 
curred  In  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  the  suburban  governing  bodies  and 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  suburban  vot- 
ers In  public  referenda;  and 

Whereas,  an  immediate  start  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  rapid  transit  system  Is  in 
the  public  Interest,  and  would  benefit  every 
part  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
of  the  Nation's  Capitol;  and 

Whereas,  delay  of  construction  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  costing  the  taxpayers  thousands  of 
dollars  per  day,  and  that  said  delay  has  been 
due  to  the  withholding  of  rapid  transit  funds 
pending  the  start  of  construction  of  proposed 
Washington  area  freeways; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Galthers- 
burg, Maryland,  that  the  several  branches  of 
the  federal  government  be  urged  to  take 
whatever  steps  necessary  to  release  rapid 
transit  construction  funds  to  allow  con- 
struction to  begin  at  the  earliest  possible 
date;  Eind 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 

The  Honorable  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr., 
Unlted.States  Senate; 

The  Honorable  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  United 
States  Senate: 

The  Honorable  Gilbert  Gude,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives; 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Budget  (Senate) ; 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Budget  (House) ; 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health.  Education,  Welfare  and  Safety  of  the 
District  of  Oolmnbla  Committee; 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; 

President.    Montgomery    County    CoxmcU; 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  the  President 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments. 

I,  Harold  C.  Morris.  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Galthersburg.  Maryland,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  Is  the  true  and  correct 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Galthersburg,  Mary- 
land, m  public  meeting  assembled  on  the 
18th  day  of  August,  1969. 

Harold  C.  Morris, 
Mayor,  City  of  Gaitheraburg. 

Attest; 

''SiNroRD  W.  Daily, 

City  Manager. 

City  of  New  Carhollton,  Md., 

September  S,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  We  are  transmit- 
ting herewith  the  Resolution  which  was 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  Carrollton  re- 
questing your  assistance  to  free  funds  nec- 
essary to  begin  construction  of  the  Wash- 


ington Metropolitan  Area  Rapid  Rail  Transit 
System. 

I  urge  your  consideration  of  this  RcsdIu- 
tlon  so  that  construction  may  begin  at  i--s 
earliest  possible  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  King, 

Mayor. 

Resolution — Rapid  Rail  Transit  System 

Whereas,  the  City  of  New  Carrollton,  Mary- 
land Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  MetropoUtac 
Washington  Area,  and  Is  within  the  area  to 
be  served  by  a  rapid  rail  transit  system;  and 

Whereas,  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties  have  approved  the  necessary  bond 
authorizations  to  pay  for  their  shares  ot  this 
system;  and 

Whereas,  planning  and  design  work  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  construction 
activities  can  begin  immediately;  and 

Whereas,  the  delay  of-  such  construction 
work  Is  reportedly  costing  taxpayers  over 
one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  per  day;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  agreed  to  implement  the 
1968  Highway  Act.  thus  removing  all  barriers 
to  the  early  commencement  of  construction: 
and 

Whereas,  early  completion  of  the  rapid  rail 
transit  system  will  be  In  the  public  Interest 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  Improved  trans- 
portation and  frcxn  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  tax  dollars; 

Now,  be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  New  Carrollton,  that  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  urged  to  take  Imme- 
diate action  to  release  rapid  transit  con- 
struction funds  so  that  construction  may 
begin  at  the  earliest  possible  date:  and 

Be  It  fiu-ther  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  F>re6ldent  oi  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Maryland,  the  United  States  Congress- 
men representing  New  Csirrollton.  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Congressional  Committees  on 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  and  on 
Public  Works,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  TEansportatlon. 

Approved  and  adopted  this  3rd  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1969. 

John  P.  King. 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

Earl  C.  Klinges, 
Administrative  Officer. 


Cm   or   Bowie,   Md., 

July   24,   1969. 
Hon.  Joskph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.    Senate,    New    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  Enclosed  please 
find  a  copy  of  Resolution  R-49-69  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Bowie,  Maryland 
on  July  14,  1969,  urging  that  Immediate  steps 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  release  subway 
construction  funds,  thereby  permitting  con- 
struction of  a  regional  rail  transit  system,  as 
adopted  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  and  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating jurisdictions  in  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area. 

The  City  Council  believes  that  this  project 
deserves  utmost  priority  and  should  begin  at 
the  earnest  p<^ble  date,  thereby  illeviating 
the  transportation  crisis  that  Is  upon  us  now 
and  most  certainly  will  continue  In  the  fu- 
ture. As  a  Mirlsdlctlon  that  will  benefit  from 
the  Metro 'System,  the  Council  calls  on  mem- 
bers of  tb[e  VJS.  Congress  to  Insure  that  funds 
which  have  been  made  available  by  partici- 
pating jurisdictions  be  matched  by  Federal 
funds  In  order  that  the  Metro  may  become 
a  reality. 

I  trust  you  will  give  our  expression  of  ln« 
terest  your  utmost  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

liBO   E.   GaxBM, 

Afayor. 


/ 
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Resolution  op  the  Council  or  thx  City  of 
Bownc,  Md.,  Urging  the  Immediate  Release 
or  Subway  Constrtjction  Funds 
Whereas,  after  many  years  of  plaonlng  a 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  system  has  been 
adopted    by    the    Washington    Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission  and  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating Jurisdictions;  and 

Whereas,  most  of  the  participating  Juris- 
dictions have  expended  large  sums  of  money 
for  admlnLstrAtlve  and  planning  purposes  In 
preparation  for  construction  of  the  adopted 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  system;  and 

Whereas,  an  Immediate  start  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  rapid  transit  system  la  In  the 
public  Interest,  benefitting  the  citizens  of 
Bowie  and  every  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area  and  the  nation  as  a  whole 
by  Improving  transportation  In  the  Nation's 
Capital; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reeolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Bowie,  Maryland  that  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  government  be  \irged  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  release  subway  construction 
funds  to  permit  construction  to  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  date;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  all  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  Maryland,  all  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Committees  and  Public  Works  Committees, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Oovemments. 
Introduced  and  paaaed  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Bowie,  Maryland. 

Leo  E.  Green. 

Mayor. 


% 


ttest : 


Edith    Mayl.ack. 

CHy  Clerk. 


City  of  Takoma  Park,  Md., 

October  3. 1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydinos. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SENAToa  Tydinos:  The  Community 
Improvement  Board  of  the  City  of  Takoma 
Park,  Maryland  wishes  to  call  your  attention 
to  Its  extreme  concern  about  the  effects  on 
the  City  of  the  delay  In  the  decisions  on  the 
Subway  and   the  North   Central  Freeway 

This  Board  Is  a  City  appointed  board  estab- 
lished by  Resolution  of  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil In. March  of  1966.  This  Board  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  obtaining  all  pos.>;lb;e  vol- 
untary compliance  with  the  City's  Ordinance 
No.  1946  prior  to  Instigating  enforcement 
procedures. 

Ordinance  No.  1946  requires  the  upkeep 
of  the  external  appearance  of  all  properties. 
so  that  they  do  not  become  a  blight  upon 
the  community  and  downgrade  the  value  of 
adjacent  properties. 

This  has  been  an  effective  Ordinance  and 
the  citizens  have  been  wonderfully  coopera- 
tive in  most  Instances 

Some  175  properties  have  been  reported 
and  101  of  these  have  had  the  deficiencies 
corrected. 

A  hard  core  problem  has  developed,  how- 
ever, along  the  proposed  subway  route  This 
may  alao  be  the  North  Central  Freeway 
route.  This  latter  route  has  not  been  settled 
although  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  gave 
their  ofDelal  approval  (reflecting  the  opinion 
of  most  citizens)  to  a  route  paralleling  the 
B.  &  O.  Railroad  tracks 

Now  the  problem  of  obtaining  property 
maintenance  along  this  proposed  route  has 
become  a  severely  crucial  one.  Some  property 
owners  are  trying  to  comply  with  the  Ordi- 
nance because  they  are  devoted  home-owners, 
and  others  are  allowing  properties  to  de- 
teriorate BO  badly  that  once  attractive,  sub- 
stantial homes  have  become  iminhabltable. 
The  comiiMrcial  area  Is  In  deplorable  condi- 
tion. 


The  Community  Improvement  Board  feels 
that  this  situation  Is  primarily  caused  by  the 
six-year  delay  In  the  decisions  about  the 
Subway  and  North  Central  Freeway.  No 
doubt,  over  this  long  period,  there  has  been 
as  much  property  value  loss  to  the  property 
owners  as  would  have  been  caused  by  con- 
demnation. 

Takoma  Park  has  too  much  to  recommend 
It  to  be  so  casually  treated.  Throughout  the 
economic  ups-and-downs  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan area,  Takoma  Park  has  proven  Itself  to 
be  a  stable  community  and  can  continue  to 
do  so. 

Below  are  a  list  of  some  of  Its  assets: 

1.  Valuable  location  In  relation  to  Metro- 
politan area. 

2.  A  solid  political  unit,  reeponslve  to  the 
citizen's  interests  and  wishes  (a  kind  of 
community  unit  Increasingly  ImjKJrtant) . 

3.  Adequate  public  transportation  facili- 
ties to  inner  city,  to  four  shopping  centers 
and  other  outlying  areas 

4.  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools 
within  walking  distance. 

5.  Park  and  Recreation  programs  In  City 
and  County  owned  recreation  centers. 

6.  City  supported  Beautlflcatlon  Program. 

7.  Two  college  campuses. 

8.  A  hoepltal. 

9.  Wide  diversity  of  living  tmlte.  substan- 
tial large  old  homes,  modest  bungalows,  new 
modern  ramblers,  and  apartments  (both 
smaJl  units  and  new  multi-units). 

We  urge  you  to  aid  In  any  way  you  can 
to  make  the  decisions  atmut  the  Freeway  and 
Subway  that  are  necessary  to  keep  this  C^ty 
from  becoming  a  slum  by  default.  It  is  In- 
excusable that  deterioration  caused  so  largely 
by  this  Indecision  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue even  one  more  day. 

Great  effort  should  be  made  by  all  con- 
cerned to  help  Takoma  Park  remain  a  posi- 
tive asset  to  the  Metropolitan  area  ratlier 
than  a  liability.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Kathryn  T.  Simpson, 
Chairman,    Takoma    Park    Community 
Improvement  Board. 

Resolution  69-05 
Resolution  of  the  mayor  and  common  coun- 
cil of  Seat  Pleasant,  Md..  to  provide  the 
support  for  the  request  of  the  Maryland 
Muncipal     League     urging     the     various 
branches   of   the   Federal   Government   to 
take  Immediate  steps  to  release  subway 
construction  funds  for  the  Metropolitan- 
Washington  area  rapid  transit  system. 
Whereas,  the  Town  of  Seat  Pleasant  is  sn 
integral  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area;  and 

Whereas,  after  many  years- of  planning  a 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  system  was  adopted 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit. Authority  and  all  of  the  participating 
Jurisdictions;  and 

Whereas,  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges' 
Counties  have  expended  large  sums  of  money 
for  administrative  and  planning  purposes  In 
preparation  for  construction  of  the  adopted 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  system;   and 

Whereas,  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges' 
Counties  have  approved  bond  authorizations 
in  the  tftnount  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  pay  for  their  share  of  the  system;  and 
Whereas,  construction  plans  have  been 
drawn,  engineering  and  design  work  has  been 
completed  and  rights  of  way  have  been  ac- 
quired, resulting  In  an  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  date:  and 

Whereas,  the  plans  have  been  concurred  In 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
D  C.  Council,  the  suburban  eovernlng  bodies 
a"d  an  overwhelming  majority  of  suburban 
voters  in  public  referenda:  and 

Whereas,  an  Immediate  start  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  rapid  transit  system  would 
be  In  the  public  interest,  benefitting  every 
part  of  the  metropolitan  Waehlngton  area 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  improving 
transportation  In  the  Nation's  Capital;  and 


Whereas,  delay  of  construction  of  the  sys- 
tem is  costing  the  taxpayers  a  reported  mini- 
mum of  $265,000  per  day  and  that  delay  has 
been  due  to  the  withholding  of  transit  funds 
pending  the  srtart  of  construction  of  proposed 
Washington  area  freeways; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  of  Seat  Pleasant, 
Maryland,  that  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  be 
urged  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  release  sub- 
way construction  funds  to  permit  construc- 
tion to  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  date; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Maryland,  the  Congressmen  represent- 
ing Seat  Pleasant,  the  Chairmen  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  President  and  Chairman 
respectively  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Council  and  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Commissioners,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  the  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments. 

Adopted  this  eleventh  day  of  August,  nine- 
teen hundred  sixty-nine. 

John  E.  Myers.  Mayor. 
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RESoLtmoN  or  City  of  Rockville,  Md. 

Whereas,  Montgomery  County  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  metropolitan  Washington 
area  and  a  participating  partner  in  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority; 
and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  RockvUle.  a^  Mont- 
gomery County's  seat  of  government,  and 
also  as  a  municipality  within  the  metropoli- 
tan Washington  area.  Is  vitally  Interested 
In  the  Implementation  of  plans  for  a  regional 
rapid  rail  transit  system;  and 

Whereas.  Montgomery  County  has  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  for  administra- 
tion and  planning  purposes  in  preparation 
for  construction  of  the  regional  rapid  rail 
transit  system  adopted  by  WMATA.  and  has 
approved  bond  authorization  in  the  amount 
of  $110  million  to  pay  for  Its  share  of  the 
system;  and 

Whereas,  construction  plans  have  been 
drawn,  engineering  and  design  work  has 
been  completed,  rights-of-way  have  been  ac- 
quired, resulting  In  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $40  million  to  date;  and 

Whereas,  the  plans  have  been  concurred 
In  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  D.  C.  Council,  the  suburban  governing 
bodies  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  sub- 
urban voters  in  public  referenda;  and 

Whereas,  an  immediate  start  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  rapid  transit  system  would 
be  in  the  public  interest,  benefiting  every 
part  of  the  metropolitan  Washington  area 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole  by  improving 
transportation  in  the  Nation's  Capital;   and 

Whereas,  delay  of  construction  of  this  sys- 
tem is  costing  the  taxpayers  a  minimum  of 
$265,000  per  day  and  that  delay  has  been 
due  to  the  withholding  of  transit  funds 
pending  the  start  of  construction  of  proposed 
Washington  area  freeways; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council  of  Rockville.  Maryland, 

That  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  government  be  and 
they  are  hereby  urged  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  release  subway  construction  funds 
to  permit  construction  to  begin  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved. 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  U.S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  Maryland, 
and  to  such  other  elected  and  appointed  of- 
ficials of  city,  county  and  state  governments 
Involved  in  this  decision,  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Mayor  and  Council. 

X  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true 


and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Rockville  at  its 
meeting  of  July  21.  1969. 

Jean   Horneck, 

City  Clerk. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  re- 
corded to  be  in  opposition  to  adoption  of 
the  conference  rei>ort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Gravel>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  first,  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
who,  of  course,  we  all  know  is  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
and  is  an  able,  a  committed,  and  a  dedi- 
cated chairman,  that  I  agree  with  vir- 
tually everything  he  has  said  in  his 
statement.  I  agree  enthusiastically.  I  am 
delighted  that  he  has  set  forth  the  clear 
strategy  for  making  sure  that  Metro  does 
go  ahead. 

I  would  say,  for  example,  that  con- 
struction of  Metro  is  fundamental  to  the 
future  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
told  us. 

I  want  to  do  all  I  can,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  to  make  sure 
that  this  comes  to  pass.  I  shall  discuss 
that  in  detail  later,  but  in  the  meantime, 
I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  , 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report.  I  wish 
in  no  way  to  reflect  upon  the  distln- 
^  guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
X  Proxmire)  or  his  conferees.  I  serve  as 
an  ex  officio  member  of  his  subcommittee 
and  I  am  aware  of  his  diligence  and  am 
most  appreciative  of  what  has  been 
done  In  this  budget.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  partial  funding  of  the  Blue  Plains 
treatment  plant  and  the  restoration  of 
money  for  narcotics  treatment.  But  this 
is  the  second  year  that  the  Federal  share 
of  subway  construction  money  has  been 
withheld. 

Mr.  President,  the  uncertainty  of 
Federal  financing  creates  an  atmosphere 
of  doubt  concerning  the  Authority's  rev- 
enue bonds.  Potential  investors  have  al- 
ready expressed  nervousness  about 
w^hether  the  project  will  be  completed  in 
the  10-year  schedule  or  even  whether 
the  entire  98-mile  system  will  be  built 
at  all.  It  is  possible  that  the  project  may 
be  cut  back  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
planned  suburban  routes. 

The  financial  plan  for  the  subway  sys- 
tem calls  for  WMATA  to  raise  $850  mil- 
lion throuch  revenue  bonds.  The  Author- 
ity plans  to  market  the  first  bonds  on 
April  1.  1971.  This  latest  holdup  of  Fed- 
eral funds  comes  at  a  time  when  poten- 
tial investors  are  actively  surveying  the 
profitability  of  this  investment. 

Despite  the  off-agaln,  on-again  Fed- 
eral participation,  the  local  jurisdictions 
have  adhered  to  the  schedule  set  for 
them.  It  calls  for  $575  million  in  con- 
tributions in  the  next  10  years. 

Just  yesterday  Arlington  and  Mont- 
gomery counties  made  payment  of  $15 
million  to  WMATA  which  represents 
their  scheduled  share  of  the  fiscal  year 
1971  construction  costs.  The  local  juris- 


dictions are  meeting  their  commitments. 
But  one  might  ask  how  long  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  iincer- 
tainty  of  Federal  matching  funds. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Virginia  Senator, 
I  am  compelled  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  recorded  as  voting  against 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  It  la  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  He  was  present  as  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  he  has  worked  very  hard 
and  diligently  for  the  District,  as  well  as 
for  his  own  constituents,  in  which  he  Is 
so  deeply  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaqleton). 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Tydinos)  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire  )  for  his  diligent  efforts  in  try- 
ing to  bring  this  budget  in  on  schedule. 
However,  I  must  in  all  candor — as  have 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia — dissent  from  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  some  background  infor- 
mation, I  believe,  would  be  of  help  in 
analyzing  this  matter. 

The  subway  authorization  plan  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year  established 
the  foUowing  financial  plan  for  the  10- 
year  period  ending  In  1979: 

First.  Federal  Government — $1,147 
billion. 

Second.  Local  jurisdictions— $575  mil- 
lion. 

Third.  Revenue  bonds — $850  million. 

For  a  total  $2.57  billion. 

To  date  the  following  sums  have  been 
appropriated : 

First.  Federal  appropriation  for  con- 
struction— $184  million. 

Second.  Local  Jurisdictions  including 
District  of  Columbia — $92  million. 

Third.  Revenue  bonds — nothing  to 
date.  Will  go  on  the  market  April  1,  1971. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  that  mat- 
ter in  a  moment. 

Fourth.  Total  appropriations — $276 
million. 

To  date  the  following  sums  have  been 
spent  or  obligated  through  contracts: 

First.  $105  milhon  obligated  In  con- 
struction contracts. 

Second.  $45  million  expended  for  plan- 
ning, design,  and  land  acquisition. 

Third.  Remaining  $126  million  of  ap- 
propriation will  be  fully  obligated  by  La- 
bor Day  after  which  time  progress  on 
the  subway  will  be  halted  except  that 
construction  work  under  the  contracts 
already  let  will  continue. 

The  local  jurisdictions  have  lived  up 
to  their  commitments  right  on  schedule. 
It  is  the  Federal  (jrovemment  which  has 
created  imcertainty  about  the  project. 

Roughly  the  same  situation  prevails 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  budget.  The 
District  government  has  once  again  in- 
creased the  taxes  of  its  residents  in  or- 
der to  meet  rapidly  rising  costs  of  all 
services.  But  the  Federal  Government, 
which  places  such  a  heavy  burden  on  the 


facilities  and  services  of  the  District  and 
which  pays  no  other  taxes,  has  failed  to 
pay  its  Just  share  of  the  cost  of  running 
this  city.  This  year  the  Federal  payment 
as  a  percentage  of  local  revenue  actually 
declines  from  the  28.3  percent  of  local 
general  fund  revenues  last  fiscal  year  to 
approximately  24  percent  this  fiscal  year. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  for  being 
able  to  carry  through  on  his  pledge  to 
have  this  appropriation  enacted  by  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

But  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  District 
could  tolerate  a  little  delay — as  indeed 
every  Federal  agency  and  department 
tolerates  a  little  delay— if  ;t  means  that 
we  could  have  a  budget  which  answers 
the  vital  needs  of  the  city. 

If  I  can.  I  would  like  to  propound  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  one  or  two 
specific  questions. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
when  and  if  this  conference  report  is 
approved  and  becomes  law,  his  estimate 
as  to  how  far  or  how  long  WMATA  can 
go  in  letting  contracts  and  in  continuing 
with  construction  on  the  subway  project? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  about  $50  million  has  been 
authorized  to  date  toward  the  District  of 
Columbia  metro  construction.  And  of 
this  amoimt,  about  $28  million  h«is  been 
used. 

WMATA  is.  of  course,  faced  with  the 
problem  of  having  more  than  $104  mil- 
lion in  construction  contracts  already 
under  way  and  the  award  of  $45  million 
in  new  projects  scheduled  through  La- 
bor Day. 

The  Indications  are  that  present  au- 
thorization is  insufficient  to  proceed  with 
the  new  projects  after  Labor  Day  which 
would  have  to  be  advertised  after  Sep- 
tember 25;  it  would  be  in  the  latter  part 
of  September. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  that 
accords  with  the  information  I  received 
from  WMATA  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  be  able  to  continue  the  construc- 
tion now  underway  until  about  October  1, 
and  would  then  be  out  of  business. 

If  that  be  the  case,  and  I  take  It  to  be, 
then  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
anticipate  between  now,  July  1,  and 
October  1  that  there  will  be  some  kind 
of  a  legislative  rescue  operation  so  that 
this  subway  project  can  go  forward? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
In  the  first  place  I  really  believe  that  the 
House  conferees  were  sincere  when  they 
agreed  to  the  language  we  put  into  the 
conference  report.  Let  me  read  it,  be- 
cause the  Senate  conferees  reinforced 
the  language  to  make  It  stronger. 
They  said: 

There  Is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Houm 
managers  to  halt  the  subway  program  and 
the  denial  of  funds  at  this  time  will  not 
stop  construction  already  under  way  .  .  . 

The  Senate  conferees  added  the  fol- 
lowing ismguage: 

and  the  managers  are  determined  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  enable  the  authority 
to  maintain  Its  construction  schedule  and 
the  Integrity  of  Its  financial  plan. 

When  the  current  Impasse  on  highway 
construction  In  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
resolved,  every  consideration  will  be  given 
to  a  supplemental  request  for  the  Dlstrlcfk 
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share  of  the  cost  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
poUian  Area  Transit  Authority's  flical  year 
1971  coAstrucUon  program. 

Asain  and  again  in  tlie  conference  I 
brought  up  the  point  that  while  there 
had  been  some  reluctance  on  my  part 
last  year  to  fund  the  subway  because  of 
the  inflationary  tendency  involved  in 
surtiUfe'  the  biggest  construction  project 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  it  would  be 
enormously  expensive  to  halt  it.  And  for 
that  rt'cus.m  they  agreed.  And  they  real- 
ize that  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  we  had 
to  ?top  construction  on  it. 

We  have  to  be  realistic  and  realize  that 
they  can  always  stop  anything  we  do 
over  here.  But  there  is  every  likelihood 
and  every  expectation  that  we  will  be 
able  t*  resolve  that  impasse  by  mid-Sep- 
tember. ^ 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Hs  the 
•they"  to  whom  the  Senator  refers,  the 
Hou^e  District  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee chaired  by  Representative  Natcher? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  men- 
tioned in  my  initial  remarks  that  the 
revenue  funds  that  are  part  and  parcel 
of  thio  overall  funding  process  are  due 
to  be  marketed  on  April  1,  1971.  I  know 
tiiat  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  a 
very  knowledgeable  individual  with  re- 
spect to  finance  and  governmental  fund- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question  based  on  his  expertise  in  this 
area.  As  long  as  there  is  this  "on-again. 
off-again"  operation  with  respect  to  the 
subway,  as  long  as  there  is  this  annual 
cloud  cast  over  the  subway  insofar  as 
whether  it  will  go  ahead  or  not  go  ahead, 
or  go  ahead  rapidly  or  go  ahead  slowly, 
or  go  ahead  in  connection  with  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  the  freeway,  or  not 
go  ahead  in  connection  with  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  the  freeway— as  long 
as  these  annual  contingencies  exist — 
would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  spec- 
ulate with  me  as  to  the  marketability  of 
revenue  bonds  In  this  kind  of  annual, 
crisis-oriented  atmosphere? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  implica- 
•ion  of  the  Senator's  question  is  clear. 
Under  any  circumstances,  if  we  had  a 
situation  in  which  capital  was  abundant 
and  no  hquidity  crisis  existed  in  the 
country,  and  if  it  was  possible  to  borrow 
money  at  a  r°asonahly  low-interest  rate, 
with  this  kind  of  interruption  it  would 
be  hard  to  float  bonds  if  they  were  not 
assured  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  determined  to  provide  funds  and 
provide  them  on  time  at  a  time  when  it 
is  extraordinarily  hard  to  raise  money 
and  funds  are  very  restricted. 

This  could  be  most  serious.  That  Is  why 
it  is  extremely  important  that  the  funds 
be  provnded  by  mid-September  or  earlier. 
I  think  that  the  case  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  making  this  afternoon 
is  extremely  important  in  this  respect.  I 
will  certainly  do  my  best  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  conferees,  know- 
ing that  they  are  sympathetic  and  un- 
derstand that  the  matter  Is  crucial. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  that  it  is  important  tiiat  the  mass 
transit  system  in  Uie  metropolitan  area 
be  developed.  It  is  important  to  Vir- 
ginia. It  IS  important  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  And  it  is  important  to  Mary- 
land. Each  of  these  units  nas  a  great 
stake  in  the  development  of  a  mass  tran- 
sit system. 

The  residents  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia ha\e  come  up  with  the  required 
funds  up  to  this  point. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  feci,  tiiat  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ha^  not  been  able  to 
participate  to  the  extent  it  should.  I 
realize  that  there  have  been  some  prob- 
lems between  Congress  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hap- 
pen to  feel  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  dragging  its  feet,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  past  and  has  been  making  de- 
mands That  is  very  upsetting  to  Con- 
gress. However,  ddspite  that,  I  regret 
that  It  has  not  been  pos.sible  to  fund  the 
mass  transit  program.  I  know  that  the 
Senate  conferees  did  all  that  tliey  couid 
do  to  accomplish  this  pui-pose. 

I  commend  the  dLstinguished  .senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  handling 
of  this  matter.  But  I  do  want  to  register 
my  conviction  that  if  we  continue  to 
delay  the  mass  transit  system  that  the 
people  who  live  on  tlie  Virginia  or  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  years  go  by,  will  probably 
see  a  sign  at  the  city  limits  saying.  "You 
are  entering  the  National  Capital,  but 
you  cannot  get  there  from  here." 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  develop  this  mass 
transit  system. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  who  has 
also  shown  a  wy  deep  and  consistent 
interest  in  the  DBtrict  and  has  been  very 
helpful  to  us  in  this  matter. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  poinLs  that  have  been  raised— and 
very  understondably  and  very  properly — 
that  the  position  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  was  adamant  in  reas- 
serting the  position  advanced  by  Chair- 
man Natcher  at  the  time  he  originally 
presented  on  the  House  floor  the  House 
committee  bill  denying  these  funds 
1  Congressional   Record,   June   4,    1970, 
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The  Senate  conferees  countered  with 
the  argument  that  this  project  was  re- 
garded by  the  Senate  as  vital  in  main- 
taining continuity  of  the  construction 
program  and  the  integrity  of  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority's 
financial  plan.  In  addition,  we  said  that 
after  having  once  permitted  this  indis- 
nensate  project  to  get  underway,  It  was 
ix)th  unreasonable  and  unrealistic  to  de- 
lay construction  during  the  critical  first 
phase  of  the  project's  construction 
schedule. 

In  short,  we  were  confronted  with  the 
position  of  beincr  able  to  enact  a  timelv 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
which  contains  some  $45  million  in  in- 
creased operating  funds,  or  ending  up  in 
a  stalemate.  These  operating  funds  are 
of  course  important  and  necessary  if  we 
are  to  fund  such  items  as  recently  en- 
acted  pay   increases,   annualization   of 


prior-year  programs,  staffing  of  new 
capital  outlay  facilities,  and  such  critical 
needs  as  full  funding  for  the  operations 
of  the  Narcotics  Treatment  Agency.  If 
this  conference  report  were  not  agreed  to 
we  would  be  in  the  position  of  not  being 
able  to  proceed  in  those  areas.  FuU  fund- 
ing for  the  latter  new  agency  was  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  and  sustained 
m  conference.  In  addition,  $57  million 
is  provided  for  new  capital  outlay  proj- 
ects including  such  important  new  facil- 
ities as  schools,  public  building  construc- 
tion and  renovation,  and  many  other  es- 
sential projects. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  other 
item  in  dispute  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  which  is  of  great  importance 
along  with  the  subway  matter.  The  Blue 
Plains  sewage  treatment  facility  is  in  it- 
self a  vital  public  works  project  for  which 
$15,600,000  was  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  sustained  by  the  conference.  We 
hope  this  will  end  the  fact  that  we  have 
rurming  through  the  Nations  Capital  a 
public  sewer.  We  provided  an  amount 
that  was  not  in  the  House  bill.  This  proj- 
ect was  initiated  in  1965  to  design  an 
effective,  high- volume  facility  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  would  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  Nation.  A  master  plan 
was  developed  in  1966  and  specifications 
were  available  by  fiscal  year  1969.  Forty 
million  dollars  in  autliorization  from  the 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund  was  re- 
quested for  this  project  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  At  the  time  of  committee  action 
this  fund  was  depleted  and  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide $15,600,000  from  the  general  fund. 
This  is  very  unusual  and  this  is  what 
the  House  did  not  like,  because  this  has 
always  been  funded  out  of  user  taxes 
but  this  time  it  was  funded  from  the 
general  fund.  We  intend,  we  hope,  and 
we  expect  we  will  be  able  to  repay  those 
general  fund  amounts  out  of  a  revenue 
act  that  will  be  passed  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  construc- 
tion of  the  initial  unit  of  this  vital  facil- 
ity are  presently  available  and  the  com- 
mittee has  been  advised  that  the  District 
Government  could  advertise  for  bids 
within  30  days  after  the  funds  were  au- 
thorized and  construction  could  begin 
within  90  to  120  days.  Financing  of  this 
project  will  not  fall  100  percent  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and,  in  fact,  au- 
thorization of  the  District's  share  will 
free  roughly  similar  amounts  of  match- 
ing funds  from  the  U.S.  I>epartment  of 
the  Interior  and  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  can  fully 
understand  the  disappointment  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Greater  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  in  our  inability  to  secure  the  agree- 
ment of  the  House  conferees  to  allowing 
these  funds  in  the  bill  before  us.  We  were, 
however,  successful  in  securing  mnguage 
in  the  conference  report  which  I  read 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  now 
proceed  to  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
•  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
-tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
rejwrt. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr,  President,  I  re- 
quest that  I  be  recorded  as  voting  in  the 
negative  on  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  8  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  $57,334,000 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  9  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert:  of  which 
$500,000  shall  be  payable  from  the  highway 
fund,  and  $775,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ate numbered  11  to  the  aforesaid  blU,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  $4,206,600 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Provided  further.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  all  authorizations  for  capital  out- 
lay projects,  except  those  projects  covered  by 
the  first  sentence  of  section  23(8)  of  the 
Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (PubUc 
Law  90-485,  approved  August  23,  1968),  for 
which  funds  are  provided  by  this  paragraph, 
shall  expire  on  June  30,  1972,  except  au- 
thorizations lor  projects  as  to  which  fimds 
have  been  obligated  in  whole  or  m  part  prior 
to  such  <ate.  Upon  expiration  of  any  such 
project  authorization  the  funds  provided 
herein  for  such  {woject  shall  lapse. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 
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Provided  further.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  any  authorlaatlon  for 
a  capital  outlay  project,  except  those  projecU 
covered  by  the  first  sentence  of  section  23(a) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-495,  approved  August  23, 
1968),  for  which  funds  have  heretofore  been 
ftEproiMlated  shall  expire  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Act  making  such  appropriation 
unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  ^>erlod 
funds  for  such  project  were  or  will  have  been 
obligated  In  whole  or  In  p«ut.  Upon  expira- 
tion of  any  such  project  authorization  the 
funds  appropriated  therefor  shall  lafiee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Nos.  8,  9,  11,  12, 
and  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 


Ag«ncy  and  item 


New  budget 

(obligational)  Budget  estimates 
authority,  fiscal  ol   new   (obliga- 
year  1970   tional)  authonty. 


(1) 


(enacted)  to  date    fiscal  yea 
C2) 


New  budget  New  budget 

(obligational)  (obligational) 

authonty  authonty 

recommended  recommended 

in  House  biil  in  Senate  bill 

1971  1971 


Conlerepce  Klion  compared  with- 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


Conference 
action 

(6) 


1971  budget 
estimate 

(7) 


House 
(8) 


Senate 
(9) 


FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  ol  Columbia:  »inj  ico  nnn 

General  lund *    ,' s^' nnn 

Water  fund ?'j5Z'ftftn 

Sanitary  sewage  vwrks  lund i,  *i*.  wu 


JIOS.OOO.OOO     J105,000,000     J105,000,000     »n»,ooo,ooo. 
2  506  000  2.  506,  000  2,  506, 000  2,  506, 000 

M32  000  1432000  1,432.000  1.432.000 


Total,  Federal  payment  to  the  District  ol  Columbia..      108,097.000         108.938.000.     108938.000       108.938,000       108,983.000 


Loans  to  the  District  ol  Columbia  (or  capital  outlay  (from 
the  U.S.  Treasury): 

General  fund 

Highway  fund - 

Water  fund 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 


57,235,000  ... 

700,000  ... 

170,000  ... 

2,158,000  ... 


ToUl,  loan  appropriation  to  District  of  Columbia....       60. 263, 000 
The  Commission  on  Revision  of  Criminal  Laws  of  the 


"Y 


District  of  Columbia. 


150.000 


150.000 


-^^Sl 


Grand  total.  Federal  funds 168.510,000         109,088.000       108.938.000       108  938.000       108,938,000 


J150.000 


OISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 


Operating  expenses: 

General  operating  expenses — 

Public  safety 

Education 

Recreation 

Human  resources 

Highways  and  traffic 

Sanitary  engineering..- 

Settlement  of  claims  and  suits. 


(". 
(124, 
(141, 

(17. 
(137, 

(18, 

(34. 


465, 500) 
119.800) 
064. 600) 
897,700) 
914,800) 
796, 900) 
449.900) 
(51,000) 


■  (54.288.000) 

:  (148.  392, 000) 

"(163.564,000) 

(13,528,000) 

•  (153.105,000) 

i  (20. 436,  000) 

(37,  266.  000) 

!(3.000) 


(48,406,003) 
(144,641,000) 
(146,  353,  000) 

(11,141,000) 
(156.677.000) 

(19,759.  O'.Oj 

(36,  069. 000) 
(3.  000) 


(48, 891. 700) 
(143.991,000) 
(146.353,000) 

(10,894.400) 
(157.164,900) 

(19.679.000) 

(36.069.000) 
(3. 000) 


(48.  894, 700) 
(143.991.000) 
(146.353,000) 

(11.016,600) 
(157.164.900) 

(19,679,000) 

(36.  069,  000) 
(3,000). 


(-5,393.300) 
(-4.401,000) 
(-17.211.000). 
(-2.  511. 400) 
(-5.940.100) 
(-757.000) 
(-1.197,000). 


(4-J488.700). 
(-650,000). 


(-124.400) 
{+487.900). 
(-80,000). 


(+$122,200) 


Total,  operating  expenses. 
Repayment  of  loans  and  interest. 
Capital  outlay 


(518, 
(10, 

(120, 


760.  300) 
807,  000) 
682, 300) 


(600.  582.  000) 
'(15,564,000) 
•  (209, 012, uOO) 


(563.  049,  000) 
(15.563,000) 
(64,294.000) 


(553.  049,  000) 
(15.563.000) 
(91.881,000) 


(563,171,200)      (-37.410,800)        (-122,200)        (+122,200) 
(57:  m.  000)    ( -  15l!  cV'tSlV  ■  '("-6. "910.  OOO)  (-34:497;  OOCP 


Grand  total.  District  of  Columbia  appropriated  funds.    (650, 249, 600) 


(825,158.000)    (642,906,000)    (670.493,000)    (636.118,200)    (- 189.  039. 800)    (-6. 787. 800)  (-34.374.800) 


I  Includes  a  reduction  ol  $980,000  contained  in  H.  Dot  — . 
■  Includes  a  reduction  ol  $18,000  in  H.  Doc.  — . 
•Includes  a  net  increase  ol  $2,495,000  in  H.  Doc  — . 
•  Includes  an  increase  ol  $1,062,000  in  H.  Doc  — . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  very  briefly  to  compliment  the 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  This 
is  an  interesting  bill  but  a  very  difficult 
bill.  It  is  difficult  from  many  standpoints, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  certainly  the  fact 
that  the  subcommittee  has  to  appropri- 
ate within  a  certain  limited  revenue  act. 
It  is  not  like  other  bHls  we  bring  to  the 


•  Includes  an  increase  ol  $144,000  in  H.  Doc  -. 

•  Included  in  H.  Doc  — .  . 

'  Includes  a  reduction  ol  $178,000  in  H.  Doc  — . 

•  Includes  an  increase  of  $1,613,000  in  H.  Doc  — . 


floor.  We  can  appropriate  without  regard 
to  revenue  so  often,  but  ^i^ith  respect  to 
this  bill  one  certainly  has  to  keep  in  mind 
the  limited  revenue  available. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  can  speak 
with  more  authority  on  this  bill  than  any 
other  Senator,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  8  or  9 
years.  Very  few  Senators,  if  any,  have 
served  that  length  of  time  on  that  sub- 
committee. He  gave  enormous  diligence 


to  this  matter.  This>tll  was  unusual  this 
year.  We  were -eetlstrained  not  only  by 
the  limitation  of  the  revenue  act  in  a 
certain  amount,  but  this  year  there  was 
no  revenue  act,  so  we  were  especially  re- 
strained and  had  to  come  in  far  below 
recommendations  in  the  budget  and  the 
obvious  needs  aU  of  us  in  the  House  and 
Senate  felt  the  District  of  Columbia  must 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  continue  by  saying  there 
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are  many,  many  pressures  brought  on  the 
subcomrnlttee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  are  certainly  impos- 
sible to  satisfy.  There  are  no  voteo  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  connection  with 
this  biU.  While,  as  I  say,  it  is  challenging, 
it  is  also  time  consuming.  It  is  a  difficult, 
complicated,  and  complex  measure  be- 
cause it  covers  all  aspects  and  subject 
areas  of  government  of  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  this  country. 

I  express  my  congratulations  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  know  what 
he  is  up  against  In  conference,  and  I 
am  sure  he  di«  his  very  best  under  a 
very  dlfftcult  sifuation.  The  House  con- 
ferees have  strong  positions  and  strong 
feelings  with  respect  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  bill.  I  have  been  confronted  with 
that  situation  over  the  years.  I  do  not 
envy  the  chairman  in  his  task,  I  com- 
pliment him.  and  I  think  it  is  a  remark- 
able job  he  has  done,  keeping  in  mind 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  many  years— 
I  venture  to  say  in  at  least  10  years — 
that  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  the  conference  report 
thereon  adopted  by  both  Houses  as  early 
as  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  chairman  hsis  done  an  extraordi- 
narily good  job.  I  salute  him  and  I  express 
not  only  appreciation  and  understanding 
for  his  ta^.  but  I  want  also  to  express 
my  thanks  to  him  for  his  good  work,  and 
to  his  subcommittee  and  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  excellent  job  they 
have  done  in  behalf  of  this  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tional Capital. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  VirErlnla.  As 
I  have  said,  he  really  was  my  leader.  I 
am  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
but  he  served  on  the  committee  so  long 
as  chairman  that  I  could  not  possibly 
keep  up  with  him. 

In  William  Jordan,  the  staff  man  as- 
signed to  the  committee,  we  have  a  man 
of  extraordinary  competence  and  dili- 
gence. He  worked  very,  very  hard  on  this 
bill  and  he  was  able  to  reconcile  a  num- 
ber of  very  dlflBcult  problems. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  this  is  an 
interesting  bill  because  one  is  in  the  po- 
sition, as  it  were,  of  a  city  ofQcial,  a  coun- 
cil president  or  mayor,  or  something  of 
that  nature  and  there  are  many  pres- 
sures that  come  to  a  person  in  that 
position. 

,  In  my  case  I  was  able  to  get  the  dis- 
tinguished staff  member,  Mr.  Jordan,  as 
a  kind  of  buffer  to  render  sympathetic, 
energetic,  and  helpful  aid  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Only  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
can  somehow  find  the  time  and  energy  to 
give  the  District  of  Columbia  the  kind  of 
attention  they  deserve.  I  do  think,  in  all 
deference  to  all  of  us  who  have  served 
on  this  committee,  that  this  is  a  strong 
argument  particularly  for  home  rule.  It 
Is  ridiculous  that  Congress  should  im- 
pose, in  my  view,  its  judgments  to  the 
extent  we  do  on  what  the  District  of 
Columbia  can  do,  what  money  it  is  to 
have,  and  how  it  can  proceed  in  its  proj- 
ects. We  fought  a  Revolutionary  War,  at 
least  in  major  part,  because  we  had  taxa- 
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tion  without  representation  and  because 
we  did  not  believe  in  colonial  rule.  That 
is  what  we  have  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  Senate  has  passed 
that  home  rule  bill  five  times.  Five  times 
it  has  been  rejected  by  the  House.  This 
is  one  Job  I  hope  we  can  vote  away.  I 
will  be  delighted  to  give  it  up  to  an  elected 
OfQcial  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  take  30  seconds  more  while 
we  are  passing  out  accolades,  and  de- 
servedly so.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  fortunate 
also  in  having  men  like  William  Spong 
of  Virginia,  Joe  Tydincs  of  Maryland, 
Harky  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  others  in 
neighboring  jurisdictions.  While  they 
are  not  members  of  this  subcommittee 
they  are  on  the  conunittee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  legislative  affairs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  they  are 
very  Interested,  keen  minded,  and  seri- 
ous minded,  diligent,  able  men. 

Certainly  I  think  their  efforts  make 
a  considerable  contribution.  Whether  we 
are  dealing  with  the  appropriation  bill 
or  with  the  legislative  bill,  they  make  a 
very  considerable  contribution  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  city  and  of  the  Nation.  While 
they  may  be  directly  affected,  because 
they  represent  jurisdictions  that  are  ad- 
joining and  contiguous  to  this  jurisdic- 
tion, at  the  same  time  they  are  making 
a  great  contribution  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  simply  say — and  I  know  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  will  join  me  in  this — 
that  none  of  these  committees  could 
function  without  bipartisan  support.  This 
subcommittee  has  on  it  Senator  Pear- 
son of  Kansas  and  Senator  YorNc  of 
North  Dakota,  two  extraordinarily  dedi- 
cated and  able  Senators,  who  have  been 
very  cooperative  and  most  helpful  in  the 
efforts  of  the  subcommittee.  The  ex  of- 
ficio member  assigned  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Mathias  of  Maryland,  has 
been  very  helpful  and  has  shown  great 
interest  in  getting  changes  that  highly 
improved  the  appropriation  bill  as  it 
passed  through  this  body. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  share  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  the  recognition  he  has  just 
expressed  regarding  the  cooperation  and 
effective  work  of  the  minority  members 
of  his  subcommittee.  They  are  all  to  be 
commended. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FILING  OF 
REPORTS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  on 
July  2,  all  committees  be  authorized  to 
file  their  reports,  including  any  minority 
individual,  supplemental,  or  additional 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1971 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 


the  Senate  the  independent  offlces  appro- 
priation bill,  which  becomes  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bUl  (H.R.  17548) 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offlces, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.      . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


IN  APPRECIATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  a  few  words  in  appreciation  to 
those  in  the  Senate  who  yesterday  joined 
In  what  I  believe  to  have  been  an  his- 
toric imdertaking  to  reassert  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  the  Senate  in  the  fate- 
ful matters  of  war  and  peace. 

During  the  long  legislative  struggle 
which,  after  7  weeks  of  debate,  climaxed 
yesterday  with  the  passage  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  I  came  to 
appreciate  verj'  keenly  those  particular 
Senators  with  whom  I  worked  in  close 
alliance. 

First  among  them,  of  course,  was  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper).  Such  is  hisistature  In  the 
Senate  that  his  name  alone  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  amendment.  But  he  was 
not  content  to  play  a  passive  role.  His 
frequent  participation  in  the  debate,  his 
service  as  spokesman  for  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  in  negotiations  with  the 
White  House,  his  wise  coxmsel  at  every 
critical  turn,  constituted  an  Indispensa- 
ble contribution  to  the  successful  out- 
come. It  was,  moreover,  a  singular  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  associated  with  so  fine  a 
gentleman  in  such  an  Important  cause. 

Next,  I  express  my  gratitude  to  two 
wise  men  of  the  Senate,  the  majority 
leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  and  the  dean 
of  the  Republicans,  Senator  Aiken. 
Prom  the  outset,  the  solidarity  of  their 
support  was  of  crucial  Importance.  With- 
out their  endorsement,  their  guidance, 
their  seasoned  judgment  and  unflagging 
encouragement,  we  could  never  have 
prevailed. 

In  this  connection,  special  mention 
must  also  be  given  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT).^Jrf  addition  to 
his  worthy  contribution  to  the  debate, 
Soiator  PuLBRiGHT  took  an  active,  per- 
sonal role,  when  close  votes  threatened 
to  seriously  weaken  the  amendment,  and 
on  at  least  two  occasions  may  well  have 
saved  the  day.  His  help  was  vital. 

Another  Senator  deserves  much  credit 
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though  we  were  obliged  to  strenuously 
oppose  the  first  amendment  he  offered.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  No  Senator, 
in  my  judgment,  offered  a  more  lucid 
analysis  of  the  constitutional  implica- 
tions of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
debate.  Furthermore,  when  the  stakes 
were  high  and  the  argument  fiercely 
joined.  Senator  Byrd  never  lost  his  civil- 
ity nor  engaged  in  the  use  of  a  single 
extravagant  phrase  to  distort  the  Issue 
he  raised.  I  regard  his  conduct  as  an 
exercise  of  self-discipline  that  all  of  us 
would  do  well  to  emulate. 

Many  other  Senators  should  be  singled 
out,  including  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition, such  as  Senators  Griffin  and 
Dole.  They  were  formidably,  tenacious 
adversaries  and  I  salute  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  pay  special 
tribute  to  those  particular  Senators 
whose  vote  for  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  required  them  to  assume 
burdensome  political  risks.  If  I  named 
them  here,  I  would  do  them  no  service, 
but  they  played  out  their  role  in  the 
best  tradition  of  U.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
most  gracious,  as  always.  This  is  typical 
of  him.  and  I  think  that  the  roll  of  those 
who  played  such  a  prominent  part  here 
in  the  Senate  in  the  adoption  of  this 
historic  legislation  very  clearly  includes 
the  able  cosponsor  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  speak  now  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church).  Like  Abou  Ben 
Adhem.  his  name  leads  all  the  rest.  I 
X  think  it  was  his  equanimity,  his  courtesy 
5  toward  all.  his  patience  and  willingness 
to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  other  Sena- 
tors, his  desire  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  accommodating  their  views,  and  his 
overall  generaLship  in  the  handling  of 
the  legislation,  including  the  floor  work 
and  the  management  of  it.  which  con- 
tributed perhaps  most  of  all,  if  any  one 
Senator  could  be  singled  out  for  praise 
with  respect  to  the  action  of  tlie  Senate 
on  the  legislation  to  which  he  refers 
today. 

I  wish  to  share  the  Senator's  view- 
point with  respect  to  all  of  the  other 
Senators  who  played  a  role,  and  to  join 
with  him  particularly  in  his  tribute  to 
his  able  cosponsor,  the  Senator  and  af- 


fable gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  I.  Mr.  President,  not  only  I,  but 
all  other  Senators,  salute  the  able  S^a- 
tor  from  Idaho.  He  has  done  an  extrwe- 
ly  fine  piece  of  work,  and  I  think  that, 
in  the  long  rim,  it  will  benefit  the  Nation 
greatly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  Senate  conferees  on  H Jl. 
17868  were  unable  to  persuade  the  other 
body  to  accept  the  Senate  recommenda- 
tion of  $34,768,000  for  construction  of  the 
Metro  system. 

Above  all,  I  regret  that  the  Metro  sys- 
tem is  again  being  held  hostage  to  the 
long-debated,  long-delayed  District  of 
Columbia  freeway  system. 

Like  many  others,  I  am  an  advocate 
of  a  balanced  transportation  system 
for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
But  to  me  this  does  not  mean  that  delays 
in  freeway  construction  must  be  balancpd 
by  delays  in  building  the  Metro.  It  does 
not  mean  that  the  subway  system— which 
has  received  unprecedented  regional  and 
congressional  support — should  be  subject 
to  all  the  fits  and  starts,  or  fits  and  stops, 
which  highway  planning  here  unfortu- 
nately involves. 

As  I  stated  on  Monday,  the  Metro  sys- 
tem will  be  in  a  very  real  sense  the  life- 
line not  only  of  the  central  cits;  of  Wash- 
ington, but  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
area  as  well.  It  has  been  the  beneficiary 
of  substantial  financial  commitments  by 
all  of  the  suburban  jurisdictions  which 
will  benefit  from  it.  Now  that  construc- 
tion has  begun,  we  should  exert  all  of 
our  efforts  to  keep  it  on  schedule,  so 
that  financing  arrangements — in  a  very 
tight  bond  market — ^will  not  be  jeopar- 
dized in  any  way. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the  other 
Senate  conferees  tried  as  hard  as  they 
could  to  convince  the  other  body  to  ap- 
prove the  $34,768,000  which  the  Senate 
had  endorsed  for  the  Metro.  The  con- 
ferees did  agree  on  several  other  im- 
portant items,  including  $15.6  million  for 
improvements  at  Blue  Plains  and  sulH- 
cient  funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
narcotics  control  and  treatment  pro- 
gram. It  would  therefore  gain  us  noth- 
ing—and would  only  delay  the  bill— to 
seek  to  return  it  to  conference  for  an- 
other try. 


Rather  than  to  reject  the  conference 
report,  therefore,  I  feel  It  Is  more  con- 
structive to  go  on  record,  again,  that  we 
reject  the  concept  that  the  Metro  can  be 
kidnaped  and  held  hostage  to  any  par- 
ticular freeway.  In  forthcoming  legisla- 
tion, I  hope  we  can  make  our  commit- 
ment to  sustained  Metro  construction 
so  clear  that  this  situation  will  not  de- 
velop again. 


PRO  FORMA   SESSION   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  9  a.m.  for  a  pro  forma  session  only, 
and  it  will  then  adjourn,  under  the 
previous  order,  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
5  o'clock  ahd  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  2,  1970,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  1,  1970: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  JuQe  30,  1975. 
(Reappointment  i . 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  1,  1970: 

us.    COKST    GUAKD 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  t«  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 

Austin  C.  Wagner 

William  A.  Jenkins 

Dep.^rtment  of  Justice 

William  J.  Bauer,  of  niinolB,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  nilnols 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^erf/iesda^/,  July  1,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it 
is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity. — Psalm  133:1. 

God  of  oth;  fathers,  as  we  draw  near 
the  day  when  we  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  our  independence  as  a  nation,  we 
pause  to  acknowledge  our  dependence 
upon  Thee,  to  thank  Thee  for  Thy  guid- 
ing spirit  in  the  past,  and  to  pray  that  the 
power  of  Thy  presence  may  fit  us  fully 
for  the  future.  Without  Thee  we  can  do 
nothing,  but  with  Thee  all  good  and 
great  thlbgs  are  possible. 


We  remember  with  affection  and  honor 
those  who  have  given  and  are  giving 
their  lives  on  behalf  of  our  coimtry  and 
in  the  service  of  noble  causes.  By  the 
power  of  every  life  usefully  lived,  by  the 
spirit  of  every  person  worthily  engaged, 
may  we  make  our  Nation  great  in  moral 
character,  great  In  religious  faith,  great 
in  justice  and  In  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

May  the  words  of  our  mouths,  the 
worship  of  our  hearts,  and  the  works  of 
our  hands  be  useful  in  ushering  in  the 
day  when  men  and  nations  shall  learn 
to  live  together  peacefully,  in  freedom 
and  with  good  will  toward  all.  In  the 
spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of  the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Res.  671. — Conctirrent  reeolutlon 
providing  for  adjournment  of  th»  Houae 
from  Wednesday,  July  1,  to  Monday,  Jtily  6. 
1970. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
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Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  biU  ^H.R.  11102)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram established  by  title  VI  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes."  returned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  his 
objections,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  it  originated,  it  was 

Resolved.  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  In  the  affirmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJR.  15628.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  am.  15328)  entiUed  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act."  disagreed  to  by  the  House;  requa^ts 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  M.\nsfield,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  AncEN,  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Cooper  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3685  >  entitled 
"An  act  to  increase  the  availability  of 
mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes."  agreed  to  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bennitt.  and  Mr. 
Tower,  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Jerome  OUnger.  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father.  George  Henry  dinger,  and  George 
Henry  OUnger,  Individually. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Mr.  John  G. 
ScHMiTZ,  be  permitted  to  take*the  oath 
of  office  today.  His  certificate  of  elec- 
tion has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  con- 
test and  no  question  has  been  raised 
with  respect  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office 


CAMBODIA— ANOTHER  SUCH  VIC- 
TORY AND  WE  ARE  UNDONE 
(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  President  announced 


the  Cambodian  invasion  on  April  30,  the 
only  justification  he  gave  was  the  saving 
of  American  Uves.  Yesterday  he  made  It 
clear  that  another  objective  was  to  save 
the  Lon  Nol  government,  a  new  military 
dictatorship  in  Indochina.  The  venture 
has  cost  339  American  lives,  $5  million 
in  arms  aid  to  the  Lon  Nol  government, 
and  a  commitment  for  continued  arms 
aid  and  air  strikes.  The  President  says 
he  will  also  "encourage  and  support" 
other  countries  wishing  to  send  arms  or 
troops  to  the  rescue  of  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment, raising  the  specter  of  Amer- 
ican-paid mercenaries.  His  protestations 
of  success  are  unpersuasive  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  tlie  Communists  now  control 
more  of  Cambodia  than  they  did  before 
April  30,  they  have  secured  new  supply 
routes  to  feed  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
they  have  been  unified  in  their  opposi- 
tion and  have  gained  pledges  of  increased 
support  from  Moscow  and  Peking.  It 
would  appear  that  we  can  say.  with  Pyr- 
rhus,  "Another  such  victory  and  we  are 
undone."  There  being  no  objection.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  with  editorials  in  this  vein  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times : 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,   July  1.  1970J 
Cambodia:   Thz  Psesident  s  Report 

AWiough  there  remains  disag.eement 
about  its  long-term  significajwe,  about  the 
cost  to  our  society  of  haii'ig  taken  this 
action,  there  can  be  little  disagreement  now 
over  the  immediate  military  success  that  ha3 
bc^  achieved-  President  Nixon,  In  his  re- 
port yesterday  on  Cambodia. 

This  single  sentence,  from  the  President's 
long,  tinal  report  on  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion. Just  about  sums  It  up,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  That  Is  to  say,  we  agree  that 
the  venture  has  achieved  some  Immediate 
military  successes,  as  measured  in  captured 
weaoons  and  supplies  and  killed  enemy  sol- 
diers and  smashed  sanctuaries,  as  we  have 
noted  all  along.  It  could  not  fall  in  these 
terms.  And  these  were  the  terms  laid  down 
by  the  President  In  his  announcement  of 
the  operation  on  AprU  30.  "Our  purpose  Is 
not  to  occupy  the  areas,"  the  President  said. 
"Once  enemy  forces  are  driven  out  of  these 
s.^nctuarles  and  their  military  supplies  de- 
stroyed, we  win  withdraw." 

So  It  was  to  be  search  and  destroy,  all 
very  familiar  and  rather  routine  within 
South  Vietnam  for  a  good  many  years,  the 
only  difference  being  that  this  was  a  sweep 
into  Cambodia  up  to  a  limit  of  21  miles.  As 
a  one-short,  time-buying  affair  It  was  even 
appealing,  as  long  as  that  was  really  what 
l:  W£is.  The  trouble  about  It,  however,  was 
that  officials  did  not  leave  It  at  that;  In  quiet 
background  briefings  for  the  press,  a  second 
mi.-slon  was  suggested — that  of  easing  the 
Communist  pressure  on  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment. In  hopes  of  delaying.  If  not  actually 
preventing  a  Comniuulsi  conquest  of  the 
entire  country.  Nobody  wanted  to  say  so  out 
loud,  because  that  would  have  tied  us  tightly 
Into  a  situation  we  could  not  hope  to  control 
without  a  far  larger  effort  than  the  American 
public  would  put  up  with.  So  the  adminis- 
tration merely  hinted  at  this  secondary  mis- 
sion, as  a  fallback,  you  might  say,  for  those 
who  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
stated  primary  mission. 

Well,  now  we  know.  Now  the  President  1» 
saying  out  loud,  as  American  troops  are  pull- 
ing out,  what  he  wouldn't  say  out  loud  as 
American  troops  were  moviaf?  in — that  we 
were  trying  to  Infiuence  the  outcome  of  the 
developing  struggle  for  Cambodia  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  It  made  no  sen.se  to  clean 
out  Isolated  sanctuaries  if  Cambodia,  In  the 


President's  words,  was  to  become  "virtually 
one  large  base  area."  By  way  of  strengthening 
his  rationale  for  going  into  Cambodia  In  the 
first  place  he  is  even  citing  evidence  from 
documents  which  were  captured  after  we 
went  In  and  the  decision  was  made.  He  is 
saying.  In  so  many  words,  that  "in  March 
and  April  of  this  year.  Communist  troops 
used  their  lontt  held  bases  in  Cambodia  to 
inove  against  the  government  of  Cam- 
bodia . . ." 

So  it  wasn't,  after  all.  Just  the  immediate, 
direct  threat  to  our  troops  in  Vietnam  posed 
by  the  enemy  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia.  It 
was  also  the  long-term  threat  posed  by  the 
possibility  of  the  Lon  Nol  government  falling 
to  the  Communists.  The  pattern  of  Commu- 
nist activity  prior  to  his  decision,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "makes  it  clear  the  enemy  was 
Intent  both  on  expanding  and  strengthening 
Its  military  position  along  the  Cambodian 
border  and  overthrouing  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment." 

If  that  is  m  fact  the  enemy  Intent,  with  all 
that  this  would  mean,  by  the  President's  own 
admission,  for  Vletnamlzatlon  and  the  safety 
of  our  troops,  then  it  seems  to  us  It  Is  a  bit 
early  for  throwing  hats  In  the  air  ajad  hailing 
the  greatest  American  victory  llnce  Inchon, 
as  the  Vice  President  has  donf .  This  Is  not 
to  question  the  "Immediate  military  success," 
although  there  are  a  lot  of  authorities  who 
do — who  note  the  vast  quantities  of  weap- 
ons and  supplies  that  were  not  discovered  and 
destroyed  and  wonder  Just  how  long  the  ef- 
fects of  the  operation  will  last. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  really  serious 
crimp  has  been  put  In  Communist  capabili- 
ties in  the  coming  months,  it  obviously  be- 
comes necessary,  from  Mr.  Nixon's  awn  anal- 
yses, to  apply  another  test  of  his  Cambodian 
venture,  over  a  longer  term.  It  becomes  nec- 
essary to  await  the  fate  of  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment in  Phnom  Penh.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  odd,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  Presldeat. 
while  including  the  now  familiar  checklist  of 
captured  booty  In  his  final  report,  had  noth- 
ing of  significance  to  say  about  the  course  of 
the  Other  Cambodian  War;  nothing  to  say 
about  fighting  around  Phnom  Penh;  nothing 
to  say  about  the  apparent  concession  by  the 
Lon  Nol  government  of  a  huge  northern 
chunk  of  Cambodia  to  Communist  control. 
He  had  nothing,  in  short,  to  report  about 
what  this  means  In  terms  of  that  other  mis- 
sion of  preventing  Cambodia  from  becoming 
one  big  sanctuary.  All  of  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  he  had  very  little  of  "long- 
tenn  significance" — In  his  words — ^to  report. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  1.  19701 
FaniTS  OF  Cambodia 

The  moet  lmf>ort&nt  result  of  the  American 
"Incursion"  Into  Cambodia  which  ended  yts- 
terday  Is  not  the  dubious  military  achieve- 
ment claimed  by  the  President  In  his  lengthy 
report  from  San  Clement*  but  the  political 
reaction  on  Capitol  Hill  as  reflected  in  Sen- 
ate passage  of  the  Cooper -Church  amend- 
ment. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  restricting 
future  United  States  operations  In  Cambodia, 
the  Senate  moved  at  last  to  reassert  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  Congress  In  committing 
American  forces  to  overseas  military  action. 
The  Senate  vote  gives  dramatic  voice  to 
widespread  Congressional  and  public  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  Cambodian  escala- 
tion which  the  President  once  again  has 
defended  with  unpersuasive  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Nixon  asserts  that  the  two-month  op- 
eration in  the  border  sanctuaries,  which  cost 
339  American  lives,  has  inflicted  heavy  losses 
In  manpower  and  material  on  the  enemy; 
has  eliminated  "an  immediate  threat"  to 
allied  forces;  has  diminished  the  enemy's  ca- 
pacity for  offensive  operations  in  southern 
South  Vietnam,  and  will  save  American 
lives  and  assure  the  scheduled  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam.  These  claims 
may  largely  be  Justifled.  although  the  ac- 
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curacy  of  most  of  them  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

Of  greater  significance  are  the  dismal  facts 
that  the  Communists  now  conuol  far  more 
of  Cambodia  than  they  did  when  the  allied 
thrusts  began;  that  the  Lon  Nol  Govern- 
ment in  Pnompenh  Is  in  a  more  precarious 
position  than  ever;  that  the  Conmiunlsis 
have  secured  new  supply  routes  through 
which  to  InftUrate  men  and  the  additional 
supplies  that  have  been  promised  by  their 
friends  m  Moscow  and  Peking;  that  the 
American  move  has  driven  ludochlnese  Com- 
munists closer  together  and  closer  to  Peking. 
Americin  forces,  in  short,  are  leaving  Cam- 
bodia m  far  worse  shape  than  it  was  when 
they  entered.  Mr.  NUon  Indicated  he  wlU 
try  to  meet  this  new  situation  by  giving 
■  encouragement  and  support"  to  interven- 
Uon  by  Thai  and  South  Vietnamese  troops — 
traditional  foes  of  the  Cambodians — on  be- 
half of  the  threatened  Lon  Nol  regime.  The 
Senate  has  prudenUy  sought  to  foreclose  this 
perilously  unpromising  gambit  by  retaining 
in  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  a  ban  on 
<  financial  support  for  foreign  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia. Even  If  the  House  fails  to  uphold  the 
Senate  action,  as  seems  probable,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  on  notice  that  it  faces  power- 
ful opposition  to  any  such  move. 

The  President  came  closer  to  the  mood  of 
Congress  and  of  the  country  In  those  passages 
of  his  report  In  which  he  disavowed  any  faith 
m  a  niilltary  solution  to  the  Indochlnese 
conflict  and  promised  renewed  efforts  to  seek 
a  negotiated  settlement  for  the  entire  region. 
If  he  follows  up  these  promising  words  with 
deeds — such  as  the  prompt  designation  of  a 
new  top-level  negotiator  in  Paris — he  will 
find  the  new  mood  In  Congress,  which  he 
has  so  stubbornly  resisted.  Is  really  an  asset 
that  can  help  him  and  the  nation  out  of 
an  increasingly  difficult  predicament. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ELIMINATE  A 
PATENT  ABSURDITY  IN  AVIATION 
FACILITIES  EXPANSION  ACT 

iU^.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
Mr.  VAN  DEERI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
eliminate  what  I  regard  as  a  patent  ab- 
surdity in  Public  Law  91-258.  the  Avia- 
tion Facilities  Expansion  Act. 

Under  terms  of  this  othen^'ise  ad- 
mirable law.  airlines  and  their  ticket 
agents  are  required,  effective  today,  to 
conceal  from  passengers  just  how  much 
tax  they  are  paying  for  what.  The  pro- 
hibition applies  to  advertisements  as  well 
as  ticket  forms — meaning  that  custom- 
ers are  to  be  left  completely  in  the  dark 
unless  agents  are  willing  to  risk  stiff  fines 
by  giving  them  a  verbal  breakdown  of  the 
>  fare  and  tax. 

This  restriction  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  pubhc's  right  to  know  what  their 
Government  is  doing  for  and  to  them.  It 
is  also  retrogressive  in  the  sense  that  It 
reverses  the  recent  congressional  em- 
phasis on  disclosure  measures  such  as 
truth-in-packaging  and  truth-in-lend- 
ing. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this 
matter  by  a  Time-Life  broadcaster,  the 
able  Carl  Coleman. 

The  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune.  In  a 
Jime  25  column  by  Neil  Morgan  and  a 
page  1  story  the  following  day  by  Don 
Learned,  has  also  laid  bare  this  Injustice 
As  Mr.  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  and  respected  writers  in  Califor- 


nia, points  out:  the  new  secret  tax  cou- 
pled with  a  recent  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  decision  permitting  airlines  to 
round  off  fares  to  the  next  highest  dollar 
amounts  to  "twisting  the  inflation  knife." 
And  both  articles  make  clear  that 
travel  agents  in  the  San  Diego  area  have 
been  thoroughly  intimidated,  as  well  as 
infuriated,  by  this  enforced  secrecy;  they 
are  literally  afraid  to  speak  out,  lest  Big 
Brother  crack  down  on  them. 

I  am  completely  unable  to  accept  the 
rationale  used  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  initiating  the  requirement. 
The  argument  that  withholding  of  the 
information  will  save  time  that  ticket 
clerks  have  spent  in  calculating  the  tax 
pales  to  insignificance  when  matched 
against  the  threat  to  the  historic  right  of 
the  American  people  to  full  knowledge 
of  the  taxes  levied  against  them  by  their 
C3rovernment. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  the  possible 
constitutional  implications  seem  so  ob- 
vious to  me  that  I  believe  grounds  exist 
for  a  court  test  of  this  secrecy  clause. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  airlines  and 
other  direcUy  affected  parties  to  con- 
sider an  appropriate  suit  pending  action 
on  my  bill,  which  would  simply  strike  the 
offending  language  from  Public  Law  91- 
258  to  permit,  once  again,  disclosure  of 
taxes  and  fares,  as  well  as  the  full 
amount  of  ticket  costs,  in  both  tickets 
and  advertising. 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Learned  follow: 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  Tribune.  June  25,  1970) 
Tax  on  Airline  Tickets 
(By  Nell  Morgan) 
Is  Uncle  Sam  trying  to  hush  up  the  fact 
that  he  Is  raising  tax  on  domestic  airline 
tickets  next  Wednesday  from  5  to  8  per  cent? 
It  seems  that  way  to  travel  agents  and  airline 
ticket  agents  here.  AU  of  them  have  written 
instructions  not  to  show  the  Increase  as  a 
tax  increase  when  writing  the  ticket.  They 
are  warned  In  fact,  not  to  itemize  the  tax 
separatelv  any  longer,  on  penalty  of  a  $100 
fine  as  provided  by  the  new  tax  law  (and 
presumably  to  be  levied  by  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  against  the  airline). 

On  domestic  Uckets  after  July  1.  only  the 
total  ticket  cost  is  to  be  shown;  lines  for 
fare  and  tax  are  to  be  left  blank.  "If  a  pas- 
senger asks  explanation  for  the  fare  In- 
crease," the  Air  Traffic  Conference  has  noti- 
fied travel  agents,  "give  It  verbally." 
No  written  notations  are  to  be  made  by  the 
ticket  agent. 

Says  travel  agent  Kay  Stewart:  "Vire  can^ 
show  tax  as  ux  any  longer  without  breaking 
a  federal  law  and  getting  fined." 

Under  the  change,  airlines  will  round  off 
all  fares  to  the  next  highest  dollar  (striking  a 
preliminary  blow  for  Inflation)  and  then 
levy  the  higher  tax  on  the  higher  fare,  twist- 
ing the  inflation  knife.) 

"It's  all  so  creepy,"  says  an  airline  ticket 
clerk  here.  "Nobody  ha.s  ever  warned  us  be- 
fore not  even  to  talk  about  something  like 
this  with  our  customers." 

Says  the  district  sales  manager  of  another 
airline:  "I  almost  hate  to  discuss  it  with  you. 
For  God's  sake  don't  use  my  name.  The  whole 
thing  has  been  treated  like  a  deadly  secret. 
It  sounds  like  Big  Brother." 

IFrom  the  San  Diego  Tribune.  June  26,  1970] 

AniLure  TICKET  Levy  Secret  bt  Law:  "Psst— 

How  Mdch  of  This  Is  Tax?" 

(By  Don  Learned) 

An  Increase  In  taxes  on  domestic  airline 

tickets  sta.'-s  Wednesday  but  don't  ask  ticket 

agents  to  write  ju*.  how  much  It  amounts  to. 


A  new  federal  law  makes  It  lUegal  for  them 
to  do  so. 

Federal  instructions  tell  agents  to  leave 
blank  the  spaces  on  the  ticket  designed  to 
ihow  -fare"  and  "tax.  "  Ag^nu  can  fill  in  the 
only  the  "total"  space. 

The  tax  increase — from  5  to  8  per  cent  on 
domestic  tickets — is  pan  of  the  Airport  Air- 
ways Act.  Signed  Into  law  last  month.  It's  de- 
signed to  raise  more  than  $16  billion  in  the 
next  10  years  for  airport  improvements. 

A  provision  of  the  law,  however,  requires 
that  the  fare  and  tax  be  stated  as  a  total 
amount  only — in  effect  hiding  the  tax  from 
the  public. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  Washington,  said  the  law  specifi- 
cally prohibits  ticket  agents  from  listing  how 
much  the  fare  is  and  how  much  the  tax  is. 

If  the  ticket  agent  broke  down  the  two 
charges  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $100,  he  said. 

"It's  ridiculous,"  said  one  ticket  agent.  "We 
have  truth-ln-lending,  truth-ln-packaglng 
but  If  you  want  to  know  how  much  your  taxes 
are.  we  can't  itemize  It." 

The  provision  was  uncovered  by  columnist 
Neil  Morgan  In  checks  with  local  ticket  agents 
and  was  reported  m  ^liis  column  yesterday 
in  the  Evening  Tribun^.  , 

A  Senate  Finance  Committee  report  In 
February  said  the  purpose  of  the  new  proce- 
dure Is  to  eliminate  delays  In  ticket  price 
computation.  Another  aim  is  to  avoid  mis- 
conceptions In  advertising  by  giving  cus- 
tomers one  total  price,  the  report  said. 

Travel  agents  in  San  Diego,  however,  said 
that  the  new  rules  have  caused  confusion  and 
delays. 

"People  are  complaining  about  it,"  said  Kay 
Stewart,  office  manager  of  Continental  Trail- 
ways.  "They  don't  understand  why  we  can't 
put  the  tax  down." 

She  said  it  means  "considerable  more  work" 
because  the  amount  of  fare  on  which  agents 
figure  commissions  Is  not  stated.  They  have 
to  first  deduct  the  8  per-ceat  tax  to  And  out 
what  the  fare  is. 

"It's  a  pretty  rotten  deal,"  added  Jim  Pyka, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Allied  Travel  Agency. 
"They  Just  snapped  It  on  us." 

The  act  was  signed  Into  law  May  21  and  goes 
into  effect  July  1. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  estimates  that 
the  tax  package  will  generate  $665.8  million 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  bulk  of  It. 
some  $626.2  million,  will  be  paid  by  the 
domestic  traveler.  International  travelers  are 
to  contribute  another  $28.4  million. 

One  of  the  problems  created  is  that  travel- 
ers who  have  already  purchased  tickets  for 
travel  after  July  1  will  have  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  additional  tax — amounting  to 
3  per  cent  of  fare. 

Pyka  predicted  that  a  numbers  of  travelers 
will  be  unaware  of  the  new  tax  and  wlU  w&Uc 
into  airports  thinking  they  have  a  fully-paid 
ticket. 

"It's  going  to  create  havoc,"  he  said.  "The 
ticket  agents  at  the  counter,  they're  busy 
enough  as  It  is.  Now  they're  supposed  to  go 
and  figure  out  3  per  cent  of  the  fare." 

Under  the  law,  the  8  percent  tax  would 
cover  nights  from  San  Diego  to  any  other  city 
In  the  48  continental  states. 

Flights  from  Ban  Diego  to  HawaU  and 
Alaska  will  be  covered  by  another  new  tax  on 
international  trips,  the  airways  bill  provides 
a  new  $3-per-person  tax  on  travelers  going 
outside  the  continental  United  States. 

Instructions  issued  to  travel  agencies  by 
the  Air  Traffic  Conference  of  America,  a  gov- 
ernment bureau  which  oversees  travel  agency 
operations,  state?: 

"When  quoting  fare  to  passengers  you  must 
give  only  the  total  price  (tax  plus  fare) .  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  problem  In  telling  the  pas- 
senger that  the  quoted  price  Includes  an  8 
per  cent  federal  transportation  tax. 

"If  the  passenger  specifically  requests  a 
breakdown  of  the  total  fare,  it  may  be  given 
to  him  verlsally." 
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HOUSING  NEEDS   REQUIRE   HOUSE 
AGREEMENT    TO    H.R.    15845 

^Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorb  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
House  passed  the  Emergency  Home  Pi- 
nance  Act  of  1970— HJl.  17495.  While 
this  bill  hEis  some  merit,  it  really  does 
not  adequately  address  the  massive 
housing  problem  which  today  exists,  and 
which  will,  if  the  administration's  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  are  not  changed, 
continue  to  exist. 

Previously,  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill  was  passed  on  April  16.  Yesterday, 
the  Senate  voted  to  disagree  with  the 
House  version  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act,  and  Senate,  conferees  were 
appointed. 

One  provision  of  the  Senate  version 
which  was  not  embodied  in  the  House 
version,  and  which  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  now  have  before  them 
as  a  matter  for  consideration,  is  my 
bUl,  H.R.  15845.  The  language  of  this 
bill  was  embodied  in  section  402  of  the 
Senate  version,  which  reads: 

Sxc.  402.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
302 (bUD  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (sa 
redesignated  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "(1)"  the  foi- 
lowlng:  "Is  Insured  under  section  236  or." 

This  is.  In  effect,  the  language  of  ti.tv. 
15845,  and  of  S.  3239,  which  was  inuo- 
duced  in  the  other  body  by  the  seinuj. 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  . 

H.R.  15845  provides  a  significant  and 
necessary  change  in  the  present  law  by 
permitting  the  Government  National 
Morteage  Association — GNMA— to  pur- 
cha."^  section  236  mortgages  which  re- 
flect the  effect  of  local  tax  abatement 
programs,  even  though  they  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  Association's  statutory  limits. 

Construction  costs  are  so  high  In  New 
York  City  and  other  high  cost  areas  that 
the  present  $22,000  per  unit  limit  effec- 
tively bai-s  GNMA  from  purchasing  sec- 
tion 236  mortgages  there.  While  under 
present  law  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  constructed  imder  the  section 
221idi  i3»  program  can  exceed  the  $22,- 
000  limit  if  the  project  Is  receiving  tax 
abatement  and  the  resulting  rents  are 
comparable  to  those  in  projects  whose 
per  unit  cost  is  less  than  $22,000,  there 
is  no  comparable  flexibility  for  section 
235.  Yet.  section  221<dM3i  is  being 
phased  out  and  replaced  by  section  236. 

It  is  essential  that  ONMA  be  given 
this  flexibility.  In  its  absence,  the  financ- 
ing and  construction  of  section  236  proj- 
ects in  high  cost  areas  where  tax  abate- 
ment programs  are  established,  are  seri- 
ously inhibited.  HJi.  15845  Is  the  solu- 
tion. 

The  tremendous  interest  rates  which 
now  prevail  make  the  section  236  pro- 
gram of  prime  Importance,  since  it  en- 
ables Federal  subsidization  of  Interest 
payments.  Consequently,  any  measure  to 
make  section  236  more  effective  Is  of 
prime  importance.  H.R.  15845.  embodied 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act,  Is  a  measure  which 
directly  poes  to  this  end.  Thus.  I  strenu- 
oasly  urge  the  House  conferees  on  this 


act  to  agree  to  the  Senate's  version  em- 
bodying H.R.  15845. 


HANDICAPPED  NEED  INFORMA-nON 

CENTER 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  42 
million  handicapped  persons  and  their 
families  in  America  today  face  not  only 
the  burdens  that  their  handicaps  pre- 
sent, but  also  a  worse  fate — little  knowl- 
edge of  how  they  can  help  themselves. 

As  a  handicapped  person  myself,  I 
know  of  the  problems  faced  by  people 
who  become  disabled.  The  lack  of  readily 
available  information  on  how  they  can 
develop  and  live  normal  lives  ks  a  detri- 
ment to  them  as  they  go  about  their 
daily  t-asks. 

While  we  have  many  public  and  non- 
public organizations  and  agencies  in- 
volved in  helping  the  handicapped,  there 
is  no  real  centralized  and  consolidated 
center  to  help  the  handicapped  in  their 
problems  of  employment,  education, 
transportation,  recreation,  and  other 
activities. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Center  for  the  Handicapped  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  join  Senator  Robert  Dole, 
of  Kansas,  in  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation,  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long 
way  in  helping  the  handicapped  to  help 
themselves. 

Over  the  last  two  decades  I  have  spon- 
sored and  supported  bills  to  assist  the 
handicapped  of  America.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, a  bill  sponsored  by  myself  and  the 
late  Senator  from  Alaska,  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
was  enacted  into  law,  and  It  provides 
that  public  buildings  shall  be  constructed 
to  be  accessible  to  handicapped  persons. 
In  this  Congress,  I  have  sponsored  bills 
enacted  into  law  which  provide  for  a 
National  Center  on  Educational  Media 
and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped  and 
to  insure  that  the  proposed  Washington 
metro  system  is  designed  and  constructed 
to  be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  cosponsorlng 
with  Senator  Dole,  a  leader  in  the  effort 
to  help  the  42  million  handicapped  per- 
sons and  their  families,  would  provide 
a  broad  program  of  information  and  data 
to  the  handicapped  and  to  those  private 
and  public  agencies  and  Individuals  who 
are  helping  the  handicapped. 

I  am  hopeful  for  favorable  depart- 
mental reports  and  early  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  The  Congress  can  legislate 
properly  to  provide  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  handicapped  can  achieve  a 
useful  and  productive  life.  A  copy  of  the 
bill  follows: 

H.R.   18280 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estftbllshment, 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  of  a  National  Informa- 
tion and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handi- 
capped 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That   thla 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Informa- 
tion and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  a  National  Information 
and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handicapped 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Center"). 

(b)  The  Center  shall  have  a  Director  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Center  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
and  functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Center  to  collect,  review,  organize, 
publish,  and  disseminate  (through  publica- 
tions, conferences,  workshops  or  technical 
consultation)  Information  and  data  related 
to  the  particular  problems  caused  by  handi- 
capping conditions.  Including  Information 
describing  measures  which  are  or  may  b« 
employed  for  meeting  or  overcoming  sucn 
problems,  with  a  view  to  assisting  individuals 
who  are  handicapped,  and  organizations  and 
persons  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  hand- 
icapped, in  meeting  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to,  or  are  made  more  dUBcult  for, 
individuals  who  are  handicapped. 

(b)  The  Information  and  data  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Center  shall  carry  out  its 
duties  and  functions  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  Include  (but  not  be  limited  to)  infor- 
mation and  data  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing— 

(1)  medical  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  services; 

( 2 )  day  care  and  other  programs  for  young 
children; 

(3)  education; 

(4)  vocational  training; 
'     (5)  employment; 

(6)  transportation; 

(7)  architecture  and  housing  (Including 
household  appliances  and  equipment); 

(8)  recreation;  and 

(9)  public  or  private  programs  established 
for.  or  which  may  be  used  In,  solving  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Center  all  Information  and  data, 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  may  be  useful  In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Center. 

(b)  Each  other  Department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary,  for  use  by 
the  Center,  any  information  or  data  which 
the  Secretary  may  request  for  such  use. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  enter  into  arrangements  whereby 
State  and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  Institutions  having  information  or  data 
which  Is  useful  to  the  Center  in  carrying 
out  Its  duties  and  functions  will  make  such 
Information  and  data  available  for  use  by 
the  Center. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
the  sum  of  t300,0(X),  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS  INVESTIGAT- 
ING DUMPING  OF  POWER  TRANS- 
FORMERS 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  announced 
that  it  is  Investigating  the  dumping  of 
large  power  transformers  by  manufac- 
turers in  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  investigation  is  directed  at  unfair 
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pricing  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in 
these  countries  which  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  continued  health  of  the 
U.S.  large  power  transformer  industry. 
My  district  has  a  particular  interest  in 
this  antidumping  proceeding  because  a 
Westinghouse  large  power  transformer 
facility  is  located  at  Sharon.  Pa.,  and 
employs  more  than  4,000  workers  in  the 
prcJduction  of  large  power  transformers. 
Consequently,  I  have  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  Is  presently  Investigating 
the  dumping  of  large  power  transformers  by 
manufacturers  In  England.  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

This  matter  is  of  particular  concern  to 
me  t>ecause  of  tJte  location  within  my  Dis- 
trict of  the  Westinghouse  power  transformer 
facility  at  Sharon,  Pennsylvania.  That  fa- 
cility employs  more  than  4,000  workers,  who 
are  vitally  Interested  In  protecting  the  U.S. 
large  power  transformer  industry  against 
unfair  pricing  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  American  industry 
urgently  needs  the  protection  against  unfair 
pricing  which  Congress  has  provided  in  the 
Antidumping  Act.  I  am  informed  that  for- 
eign firms  have  already  captured  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  U.S.  market,  including 
substantially  all  U.S.  Government  business, 
that  some  U.S.  companies  have  already  laid 
off  workers,  that  a  worsening  of  this  situa- 
tion can  be  expected  unless  some  action  Is 
taken  against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  essential  that  American 
industry  and  labor  receive  promptly  the  full 
protection  afforded  by  U.S.  law.  In  the  past, 
prompt  relief  from  dumping  has  sometimes 
been  delayed  by  the  tendency  of  antidump- 
ing proceedings  to  be  lengthy  affairs.  I  am 
therefore  especially  encouraged  by  your  ap- 
parent intention  to  expedite  the  present 
antidumping  investigation  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible.  I  would  very  much  appreciate 
being  kept  Informed  as  to  Its  progress. 

I  regard  the  Investigation  now  being 
pursued  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  as  a 
particularly  significant  step  in  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industry  against  un- 
fair competition  from  abroad.  The  diunp- 
Ing  activities  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
proceeding  are  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  manufacturers  In  Europe  and  Japan 
enjoy  a  privileged  position  in  their  home 
markets,  totally  unlike  the  free  competi- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  United  States. 
Typically,  these  manufacturers  make 
substantially  all  of  their  home  market 
sales  to  government-controlled  purchas- 
ing bodies  which  buy  exclusively  from 
domestic  manufacturers.  In  fact,  Amer- 
ican firms  have  been  unable  to  sell  large 
power  transformers  in  any  of  the  six 
countries  named  in  the  Bureau's  notice  of 
,  Investigation.  Therefore,  free  from  for- 
eign competition,  the  overseas  manufac- 
turers can  and  do  maintain  high  home 
market  price  levels  and  sell  their  excess 
capacity  abroad — principally  in  the 
United  States  at  sharply  reduced  prices. 

Moreover,  foreign  large  power  trans- 
former firms  receive  considerable  export 
Incentives  from  their  governments.  These 
include  rebates  of  value-added  taxes,  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowances  and 
other  income  tax  advantages,  and  rebates 
of  duties  on  previously  Imported  com- 
ponents and  materials.  In  some  cases, 
manufacturers  have  even  received  direct 
export  subsidies. 

Thus  protected  from  foreign  competi- 


tion and  artifically  encouraged  to  in- 
crease exports,  foreign  firms  have  sold  in 
the  United  States  at  prices  far  lower 
than  their  home  market  price  levels.  Ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  have  been 
priced  as  low  as  22  percent  of  prevailing 
home  market  levels.  This  means  that  the 
foreign  companies  are  charging  their 
domestic  customers  as  much  as  four 
times  the  prices  charged  to  United  States 
purchasers. 

These  sales  in  the  United  States  at 
prices  drastically  below  those  charged  to 
home  market  purchasers  constitute  a 
clear  example  of  dumping.  Such  interna- 
tional price  discrimination  has  been  con- 
demned by  every  major  international 
trading  nation  and  is  specifically  de- 
nounced in  article  VI  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Con- 
gress has  dealt  specifically  with  such 
problems  by  providing  for  the  Imposition 
of  special  dumping  duties  under  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  The  imposition 
of  such  duties  on  imports  of  large  power 
transformers  is  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
tect American  industry  and  labor  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  such  equip- 
ment. Moreover,  the  present  proceeding 
represents  a  significant  step  toward 
achieving  meaningful  enforcement  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 


UKRAINIAN  STRUGGLE  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
on  January  22,  we  take  time  to  give  moral 
support  to  Ukrainians  for  their  gallant 
struggle  for  independence  and  against 
Commimist  aggression. 

Each  year  Governors  and  mayors 
throughout  the  coimtry  proclaim  Janu- 
ary 22  as  "Ukrainian  Independence  Day." 
The  year  1970  marked  the  52d  anni- 
versary of  Proclamation  of  Independence 
of  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the 
51st  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
whereby  all  Ukrainian  lands  were  united 
into  one  Independent  and  sovereign  Na- 
tion. 

It  was  over  75  years  ago  that  Ukrainians 
came  to  mj.-  State  of  North  Dakota  and 
contributed  to  its  development.  On  be- 
half of  them  and  Ukraimlans  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  calling  for  official  recog- 
nition of  January  22  as  "Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day"  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  Issue  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation each  year  designating  January  22 
as  "Ukrainian  Day." 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  In  sponsoring  similar  resolutions. 
Such  action  would  provide  tremendous 
moral  support  and  would  represent  a 
positive  demonstration  of  this  country's 
desire  to  speak  out  against  repressions 
sweeping  Uie  Ukraine. 


UMWA  FISH  FRY 


(Mr.  W AMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
honored  to  participate  in  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  fish  fry  at 
Bulhtt  Park  in  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  Sat- 
urday, June  20,  1970.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  local  imions  in  Wise  and  Lee 
Counties  of  District  28.  which  is  in  my 
Ninth  Congressional  Di5trict  of  Virginia. 
Carson  Hibbitts  is  the  president  of  Dis- 
trict 28. 

W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  international 
president  of  the  UMWA,  attended  the 
fish  fry,  as  did  Edward  L.  Carey,  chief 
coimsel.for  the  UMWA.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
remarks  of  Tony  Boyle : 

Fellow  coal  miners,  your  famUles  and 
friends — I  would  like  to  greet  some  of  our 
friends  who  are  here  today. 

First  let  me  call  to  your  attention  that 
a  man  sitting  on  this  platform — Congress- 
man Wampler — has  worked  diligently  for  coal 
miners  throughout  aU  the  time  we  were  try- 
ing to  enact  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  Others  get  to  the  newspapers 
and  let  It  be  known  they  are  working  on  be- 
half of  you.  But  this  man,  let  me  assure  you, 
Is  always  ready,  willing  and  competent  to  do 
the  things  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  called  upon  him  to  do.  He  never  let 
us  down.  Thank  you,  (^ngresaman  Wampler. 

General  (Totmsel  Carey,  I  am  glad  you  could 
come  down  from  Washington. 

President  Hibbitts  and  your  conmiittees 
who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  celebration 
a  success,  and  all  of  my  fellow  officers  and 
friends,  thank  you  for  coming. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  be  with  you  today.  The  locals  in  Dis- 
trict 28  banded  together  to  make  this  fishfry 
a  wonderful  success.  This  is  a  sign  of  our  un- 
breakable unity  because  when  folks  get  to- 
gether to  have  fun.  they  are  iinlted  in  the 
more  serious  business  of  keeping  our  union 
together.  ^ 

Needless  to  say,  the  kind  words  that  accom- 
panied your  Invitation  were  appreciated. 
Those  words  gave  me  credit  for  achieving  new 
benefits  for  miners.  Being  human,  I  like  to 
feel  that  I  have  e«med  eome  of  Uiat  credit, 
but  most  of  the  credit  mtist  go  to  all  of  you 
here  and  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
other  mine  workers  who  make  up  our  union. 

We  have  made  progress  only  becatise  we 
have  remained  united.  It  was  mine  worker 
unity  and  determination  that  built  our  un- 
ion. It  was  mine  worker  determination  and 
tinlty  that  lifted  us  frtnn  the  industrial 
serfdom  that  once  marked  our  Industry.  It 
has  been  mine  worker  unity  and  determina- 
tion which  kept  our  union  strong  and  per- 
mitted us  to  achieve  the  standards  we  have 
won. 

This  past  week  we  commemorated  the  4etb 
anniversary  of  the  infamous  Ludlow  maasacre 
where  mine  workers  and  their  famlUea  were 
slaughtered  by  the  State  mlUtla  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  company  thugs  of  that 
day.  There  are  stlU  some  ».mnng  us  who  re- 
member Ludlow  and  other  bloody  events  that 
have  marked  our  union's  history.  What  we 
have  won,  we  have  won  with  the  blood,  guts, 
and  spirit  of  mine  workers  and  mine  worker 
famlllea.  Let  us  never  forget  It;  let  us  remem- 
ber that  our  strength  Uea  In  ourselves,  not  In 
self -proclaimed  savlora  who  promise  to  Mve 
us  from  ourselves. 

We  have  come  through  a  trying  period  ditf  • 
Ing  the  last  year.  We  have  seen  our  union 
attacked  from  within  and  from  without. 
Outsiders  have  Joined  with  eome  inside  our 
bouse  to  attack  the  good  name  of  tbe  Unitad 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  to  divide  mine 
worker  acalnet  mine  worker,  pension  member 
•calnst  working  member,  and  brother  acalnst 
brother. 

Despite  the  attacks  upon  ua,  our  union  re* 
mains  strong  and  intact.  Following  tbe  elec- 
tion last  year,  I  pledged  to  work  to  reimlte 
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miners  and  to  heal  the  wounds  within  our 
union.  This  remains  my  major  goal.  Despite 
continuing  attacks  upon  the  U^^W  and  upon 
mo  personally,  we  have  made  algnlflcant 
progress  In  that  direction. 

I  serve  notice  upon  the  entire  nation  here 
today  that  our  union  remains  unbreakable 
in  spirit,  and  that  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead,  we  will  achieve  far  greater  gains  than 
ever  before. 

I  serve  notice  upon  the  coal  operators 
who  have  hoped  that  we  would  be  shaken 
apart  that  we  wUl  meet  them  In  negotiations 
next  year  backed  by  the  greatest  solidarity 
in  our  history. 

I  serve  notice  to  those  within  our  ranks, 
who  sUU  refuse  to  accept  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  who  would  divide  us  against 
ourselves,  that  their  propaganda  will  fall 
upon  deaf  ears. 

I  serve  notice  upon  all  Federal  agencies 
who  would  interfere  In  our  affairs  that  they 
will  not  break  the  unity  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

I  serve  notice  upon  those  outsiders  who 
have  sought  to  take  us  over  that  we  will  re- 
main masters  In  our  own  house. 

Only  recently  In  PhlUdelphla,  a  leading 
spokesman  for  certain  outsiders  called  upon 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  move  against  our 
union.  He  libeled  the  DNW  as  an  'Island  of 
tyranny."  In  so  doing,  this  self -proclaimed 
savior  sought  to  Incite  violence  In  our  ranks 
by  warning  that  blood  would  flow  unless  the 
Federal  Government  moved  against  us. 

As  the  Ludlow  massacre  reminds  us.  Gov- 
ernment intervention  In  our  Internal  union 
against  the  welfare  pf  the^mlne  worker.  As 
we  remember  our  members  who  have  shed 
blood  in  strikes  to  better  the  lot  of  the  miner 
and  as  we  remecjber  our  members  who  have 
died  In  the  dark  of  the  mine,  let  us  remem- 
ber "that  our  salvation  lies  In  our  mutxoal 
bonds  alone. 

We  are  here  today  to  enjoy  oiuselves 
and  I,  too,  want  to  Join  In  the  fun.  Never- 
theless, let  us  take  time  here  and  now  to 
give  a  resounding  "no"  to  all  who  call  upon 
the  Government  or  any  other  outside  group 
to  dictate  how  we  shall  run  our  union. 

There  Is  already  far  too  much  violence 
In  this  Nation  and  In  the  world.  If  there  Is 
violence  In  the  coAl  fields.  It  is  not  we  who 
will  provoke  It.  We  seek  no  civil  wars  among 
ourselves.  We  s«ek  only  to  unite  miners  and 
to  make  certain  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority shall  prevail. 

We  have  been  maligned  and  libeled  and 
subjected  to  ugly  name-calUng  and  to  out- 
right lies.  Some  people  claiming  to  be  friends 
of  labor  have  brought  down  upon  us  and 
the  entire  house  of  labor  a  vicious  attack 
and  proposed  anti-labor  laws  that.  If  en- 
acted, would  set  this  Nation  back  100  years. 
We  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica need  no  such  friends.  We  reject  them. 
We  have  met  their  challenge  in  a  free  and 
open  election.  And  we  won. 

Now.  finally,  the  truth  has  begun  to  emerge 
Into  the  light  of  day.  As  the  truth  emerges. 
It  becomes  clear  that  your  union  and  Its 
leader«hlp  have  been  falsely  accused  Un- 
fortunately, the  same  press  which  took  such 
delight  in  trying  to  blacken  our  name  has 
done  little  to  make  amends. 

The  truth  began  to  emerge  recently  before 
a  body  of  the  United  States  Senate.  When 
thl*  investigating  subcommittee  was  formed. 
there  were  cheers  from  those  who  have 
hurled  charges  against  us.  To  clear  our  name, 
I  requested  and  received  an  opportunity  to 
appear  and  to  answer  our  tormentors. 

We  welcomed  those  hearings  because  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  and  because  they  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  refute  the  falae  charges 
made  against  us.  We  had  nothing  to  hide, 
and  the  truth  began  to  surface.  As  bne  re- 
porter commented,  "they  dldnt  lay  a  glove 
on  him,"  meaning  me.  On  the  other  band, 
the  public  began  to  notice  certain  contra- 


dictions and  Inconsistencies  in  the  hysterical 
testimony  of  oiir  accusers. 

The  truth  emerged  further  when  George 
Shultz,  formerly  Secretary  of  Labor,  testified 
before  the  same  committee.  The  Secretary 
testified  that  his  Department  and  the  De- 
paruiieut  of  Justice  had  m»de  a  painstaking 
invesilgatlou  of  the  charges  agaiii.st  the  UMW 
and  its  leadership.  The  Secretary  testified 
they  talked  to  representatives  of  882  local 
unions  during  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Secretary  Shultz  testified. 
That    the   Department    of   Labor   and   the 
Federal   Bureau    of    Investigation    found   no 
evidence  that  the  UMW  leadership  had  in- 
stigated violence  In   last   year's  election; 

That  the  National  Bank  of  Washington  did 
not  lend  money  to  finance  the  campaign  cl 
the  Boyle-Titler-Oweu3  ticket; 

That  my  opponent  had  been  punched  In 
the  Jaw  by  a  UMW  member  whom  he  made 
angry  and  that  the  UMW  leadership  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  fight  or  any  other 
violence. 

The  secretary  testified  that  there  was  no 
karate  chop,  although  outsiders  and  the  press 
had  played  this  up.  This  was  Just  one  sam- 
ple of  the  "big  lie"  and  the  press  has  done 
nothing  to  promote  the  truth  about  It. 

The  secretary  said  during  his  testimony 
and  I  quote  "our  Investigation  did  not  dis- 
close a  sufficient  basis  for  alleging  that  vio- 
lence during  the  election  period  affected  the 
outcome  of  the  election." 

The  charges  hurled  at  us  were  false.  Mem- 
bers of  the  UMW  went  to  the  polls  and  reg- 
istered their  choice  of  officers  In  a  democratic 
election. 

Inunedlately  after  the  death  of  the  late 
beloved  John'  L.  Lewis,  the  UMW  Interna- 
tional executive  board  designated  me  as  the 
UMW  trustee  of  our  welfare  and  retirement 
fund.  For  quite  some  time  I  had  been  ex- 
amining the  fund's  financial  position  and  had 
concluded  that  It  was  sound.  I  was  deeply 
troubled  because  the  $115  monthly  pension 
payment  was  so  Inadequate.  I  met  with  the 
operator's  trustee  and  obtained  his  consent 
to  increase  the  pension  to  8150  monthly. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  outsiders,  my  action  to 
Increase  pensions  wm  a  crime.  They  have 
sought  to  make  your  pension  a  political 
football.  It  was  certainly  gratifying  to  hear 
the  former  Secretary  of  Labor  testify  that 
they  found  nothing  illegal.  Immoral  or  wrong 
In  any  way  In  our  vote  to  raise  your  pen- 
sions. 

We  In  thp  UWIWA  have  always  interpreted 
our  constitution  to  permit  locals  to  continue 
In  operation  as  long  as  they  have  members. 
Although  our  constitution  requires  10  mem- 
bers to  charter  a  local,  the  UMW  does  not 
thereafter  revoke  a  charter  Just  because  there 
are  less  than  10  worklni;  members  remaining 
In  the  local.  We  have  always  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  pensioners  are  entitled  to  hold 
membership  In  our  union  and  that,  as  full 
fledged  members,  they  are  entitled  to  vote 
In  elections  for  International  officers. 

Some  outsiders  charged  that  locals  with 
fewer  than  10  working  members  are  "bogus" 
locals  and  on  that  basis  they  went  to  court 
to  try  to  deny  the  vote  to  80.000  members. 
They  did  not  succeed.  They  did  not  succeed. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  found  that  the 
entire  Issue  was  boffus — not  the  locals.  He 
testified  that  he  fullv  aarees  with  our  In- 
terpretation of  the  UMW  Constitution  that 
pension  members  are  entitled  to  vote.  The 
Important  thing  to  remember  Is  that  the 
very  people  who  tried  to  deny  almost  80,000 
UMW  members  the  right  to  vole  are  the  very 
same  people  who  are  trying  to  label  our 
union  as  undemocratic. 

During  the  In.st  year  I  have  visited  with 
thousands  and  thou-^and.^  of  our  members 
In  the  field.  I  welcomed  your  invitation  today 
to  come  to  Virginia  and  talk  with  you  and 
listen  to  you.  We  Intend  to  carry  out  the 


program  that  was  laid  down  to  you  during 
the  last  year.  The  UMW  has  already  begun. 
Some  delays  have  been  encountered  because 
we  have  been  forced  to  face  our  challengers 
and  to  defend  our  union.  We  have  done  so 
successfully  and  we  Intend  to  move  ahead. 
In  spite  of  the  economic  problems  In  the 
American  economy,  the  demand  for  coal  is 
zooming.  Coal  prices  are  soaring  and  the 
operators  are  making  hay,  If  we  close  ranks 
and  present  a  solid  front  to  the  coal  opera- 
tors, we  will  make  the  greatest  progress  In 
our  history.  This  I  promise  you. 

We  will  work  for  a  fifty  dollar  a  day  wage. 
We   will   win   higher   pensions  and  other 
major  gains  In  welfare  benefits. 

We  will  refuse  to  subsidize  the  coal  indus- 
try, the  utiUtles.  the  steel  Industry  and  other 
coal  users  by  accepting  less  than  a  Just 
wage,  modern  welfare  and  pension  benefits 
and  other  working  conditions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  coal  operators  will 
see  things  our  way  because  It  will  be  to  their 
benefit. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  the  lack  of  trained  mine  workers. 
We  can  recruit  and  train  new  miners  in  otir 
Industry  If  we  had  a  wage  structure  com- 
mensurate with  the  skills  we  now  require 
and  the  risks  we  must  take. 

Unless  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Saftey  Act  is  properly  enforced,  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  shortage  of  trained  mine 
workers.  The  UMW  Intends  to  see  to  it  that 
the  new  law  is  strictly  enforced.  We  have 
stated  over  and  over  that  the  overriding 
consideration  in  law  enforcement  must  be 
the  health  and  safety  of  mine  workers. 
That  is  what  we  seek  and  that  is  what  we 
shall  obtain.  We  are  shocked  at  the  lawsuit 
brought  by  nonunion  mine  operators  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  the  law.  We  will 
fight  them  in  the  courts  and  through  new 
organizing  drives. 

Last  Labor  Oay,  I  said  that  If  a  lawyer  or 
a  doctor  is  worth  $50  per  hour,  a  skilled  coal 
miner  Is  certainly  worth  $50  per  day.  I  repeat 
that  claim.  We  Intend  to  get  what  we  are 
worth.  But  we  will  get  what  we  are  worth 
only  If  we  are  united.  We  will  get  what 
we  are  worth  only  If  wc  do  not  weaken  our 
union  or  our  own  personal  flnanclal  capabil- 
ity to  take  on  the  coal  operators  when  next 
year's  negotiations  come  around,  we  must 
prepare  now. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  Impatience  of 
coal  miners  with  some  of  the  working  con- 
ditions that  the  coal  operators  seek  to  impose 
upon  them.  I  understand  the  reaction  that 
says  "close  the  mine  and  strike  'em  dead." 
But  let's  look  at  the  consequences. 
The  coal  operators  want  us  to  wear  our- 
selves out  before  our  next  contract  comes 
around.  They  want  us  to  fight  with  each 
other.  Oh  yes,  the  operators  complain  about 
wildcat  strikes,  but  yet  they  seem  to  Incite 
them  almost  as  a  policy. 
Let's  keep  our  cool. 

Lets  use  the  grievance  procedure  to  re- 
solve our  disputes.  Every  district  Is  being 
alerted  to  the  Importance  of  speeding  up  the 
settlement  of  grievances  through  the  dispute 
machinery  of  the  contract.  Let's  hold  on — 
let's  remain  at  work— while  the  grievances 
are  processed.  If  the  grievance  machinery 
doeent  work  right,  let's  find  out  why  and 
change  it  In  our  next  contract. 

We  honestly  think  we  have  a  good  griev- 
ance procedure,  one  of  the  best  in  Industry. 
We  would  all  be  better  off  If  we  would  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  making  the  grievance 
procedure  work.  You  will  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  International  union. 

The  last  thing  we  want  la  to  be  "all  struck 
out"  when  our  next  contract  comes  around. 
If  we  have  weakened  ourselves  by  unauthor- 
ized work  stoppages,  the  operators  will  fight 
back  hard.  They  will  be  far  more  cooperative 
in  negotiations  If  we  are  united  and  In  good 
fighting  trim. 
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If  we  close  ranki  now,  keep  our  cool  and 
rally  behind  our  union,  we  will  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  In  our  history  to  make 
contract  progress. 

What  has  gone  before  will  »eem  only  a 
prelude.  ^  . 

With  unity  and  vUdarity  as  our  watch- 
words, we  are  goln^  to  roll  this  union  on. 
Together,  we  will  work  new  wonders  for 
ourselves. 

Thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  for 
coming  today.  Ood  Bless  You.  Thank  you. 


RESTORATION  OF  PRAYER  IN 
SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  to  per- 
mit voluntaiT  participation  in  prayer  in 
public  schools.  I  have  been  approached 
on  this  subject  by  many  ministers, 
priests,  and  interested  laymen,  all  of 
whom  asked  for  restoration  of  prayer  in 
schools. 

Daily  this  House  is  opened  with  prayer. 
How  can  we  deny  our  children  a  privilege 
we  here  enjoy?  Is  it  because  one  man  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  blocks  this  res- 
olution? Should  we  permit  one  Mem- 
ber, however  sagacious  or  respected,  to 
thwart  the  will  of  this  House  and  the 
vast  majority  of  our  constituents? 

Today,  I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mem- 
bers favoring  the  permission  of  voluntary 
participation  in  prayer  in  our  pubUc 
schools  sign  a  discharge  petition  on  my 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  337, 
or  the  resolution  of  any  other  Member 
allowing  such  prayers. 


CONDOLENCES     TO     PARENTS     OP 
SOLDIERS  SLAIN  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  GOODLINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Con- 
gressman deals  with  people,  some  of 
whom  are  confronted  with  tragic  cir- 
cumstances that  are  truly  heart  rend- 
ing. The  remarkable  thing  is  that  these 
Individuals  are  not  crushed  by  such  ad- 
versities but,  instead,  have  the  courage 
and  will  to  rise  above  them  and  go  on. 

Just  recently  a  tragedy  fell  upon  the 
family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  H.  Miller, 
constituents  of  mine  who  reside  at  40 
Grandview  Road  in  Hanover,  Pa. 

On  May  11,  1970,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Calvin  H.  Miller  advising  me 
that  a  son,  Pvt.  Jeffrey  H.  Miller,  was 
serving  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam 
with  the  14th  Infantry  Regiment.  Mr. 
Miller  informed  me  that  while  he  and 
his  ■wife  were  deeply  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  their  son,  they  knew  there  was 
a  difficult  job  to  be  done  in  Vietnam  and 
that  their  son  was  one  of  those  selected 
to  get  it  done.  The  letter  also  indicated 
that  son  Jeff  had  a  very  positive  attitude 
with  respect  to  his  service  assignment. 

The  tone  of  this  letter  was  so  inspir- 
ing that  I  inserted  it  into  the  Cowcress- 
lOHAt  RECORD  of  May  21,  1970.  hoping 
that  a  vast  number  of  persons  would  have 


an  opportunity  to  read  it  and  appreciate 
Its  meaning  and  sincerity. 

On  May  29,  1970, 1  received  a  very  fine 
letter  of  appreciation  from  Mr.  Miller 
for  my  insertion  of  his  letter  into  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  tragically,  in 
the  wake  of  that  letter,  the  news  service 
carried  an  announcement  that  Pvt.  Jef- 
frey H.  Miller  was  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam. 

I  wrote  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  H.  Miller 
a  letter  of  condolence,  and  just  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller  which  stated  as  follows : 

We  acknowledge  your  kind  expression  of 
sympathy  In  the  death  of  otir  son,  Pfc.  Jeffrey 
H.  Miller.  We  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  the  Qlst  Congress,  second 
session,  vol.  116.  page  16661.  We  stand  firm 
on  that  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  to  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  H.  Miller  referred  was 
the  one  I  had  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  21,  1970.  a 
letter  written  when  their  son  Jeff  was  still 
alive,  a  letter  which  expressed  the  deep 
understanding  they  had  for  their  son's 
service  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of  patriotism  and 
dedication,  reaffliming  a  patriotic  con- 
viction after  the  loss  of  a  dearly  loved  one 
in  military  action. 

I  am  extremely  proud  and,  in  fact,  very 
humble  to  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing a  family  that  has  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  a  son  in  the  cause  of  their 
country  and  who,  while  their  hearts  are 
torn  with  grief,  muster  the  strength  to 
say  of  their  conviction,  "We  stand  firm." 

Again,  I  extend  my  condolence  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  H.  Miller,  and  to  Jeff's 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Effle  Mummert.  These 
citizens  exemplify  the  highest  type 
American  that  can  be  foimd  in  this  land. 


RICHARD  NIXON— A  MAN  FOR  ALL 
SEASONS 

'Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  yesterday  of  a  watered-down 
version  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment in  the  other  body  has  little  mean- 
ing, both  because  of  its  verbiage  and  be- 
cause it  will  never  pass  the  House  and  be- 
come law.  Originally  designed  to  force 
the  American  troops  out  of  (?ambodia,  its 
passage  came  the  day  after  all  the  troops 
had  already  been  withdrawn. 

This  issue  has.  however,  provided  new 
opportimity  for  the  President's  carping 
critics  in  the  press  and  in  the  body  poli- 
tic to  villify  him  and  to  attempt  to  place 
upon  his  shoulders  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  which  he  inherited  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  the  strength  and 
the  genius  of  the  American  system,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  people  have  the 
innate  and  intuitive  good  judgment  to 
recognize  courage  and  integrity  when 
these  are  demonstrated  by  a  national 
leader. 

Not  only  in  sending  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia to  protect  our  soldiers  in  Vietnsma. 
but  in  other  such  controversial  actions  as 
the  vetoing  of  education  and  health  fa- 


cilities bills,  Mr.  Nixon  has  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  pit  himself  against  the 
sacred  cows  of  this  society  and  to  make 
himself  the  target  of  those  political 
Pharisees  who- so  sanctimoniously  con- 
demn all  who  disagree  with  their  sim- 
plistic view  of  how  to  achieve  the  peace, 
in  order  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right 
for  his  country. 

If  It  were  true,  as  some  of  his  critics 
wishfully  predict,  that  such  actions 
should  make  him  a  one-term  President; 
he  would  choose  this  rather  than  to  do 
what  he  believes  to  be  wrong.  It  is  better, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  man  to  be  a  private 
citizen  with  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions than  to  hold  the  Nation's  highest 
office  and  fail  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience. 

But  even  those  Americans  who  dis- 
agree with  his  decisions,  as  I  have  done 
on  some  domestic  issues,  find  in  our 
President  a  man  for  all  seasons.  Through 
the  good  years  and  the  bad  Richard 
Nixon,  as  a  Republican,  has  given  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  party  and  to  the 
election  of  its  candidates  to  public  office. 
There  Is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  or 
even  a  congressional  district  In  which 
Richard  Nixon  has  not  labored  tn  the 
Republican  vineyard.  It  is.  therefore,  un- 
thinkable that  he  would  receive  anything 
other  than  the  atisolute  loyalty  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  its  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence  at  the  next  nominating 
convention  in  1972. 

Through  the  Icng^-ears  of  his  public 
service  he  has  distinguished  himself  re- 
peatedly in  the  House,  in  the  Senate,  as 
Vice  President,  and  now  in  our  Nation's 
highest  office.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  that 
he  will  be  reelected  to  the  Presidency  by 
a  resounding  margin.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  found  in  our  President  a  man 
who  stands  so  Ull  he  makes  his  critics 
look  small  indeed. 


HE  KEPT  HIS  WORD 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  problems  in  public  life  today  is 
the  question  of  credibility.  People  just  do 
not  seem  to  beUeve  what  pubUc  officials 
say— or  believe  that  those  officials  mean 
what  they  say  or  will  do  what  they  say 
they  are  going  to  do. 

Today,  I  want  to  cite  to  you,  and  to 
all  of  the  people  of  America  and  the 
world,  an  example  of  credibility — of 
credibility  so  clear,  so  unmistakable  as 
to  be  an  example  for  men  in  public  life 
everywhere.  The  example  to  which  I 
refer  was  set  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

T\^o  months  ago.  President  Nixon  said 
that  all  U.S.  troops  would  be  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  July  1.  Since  he  made  th«t 
statement,  there  has  been  a  persistent 
casting  of  doubt  by  the  opponents  of  the 
President  both  In  Washington  and 
Hanoi.  As  a  result,  there  was  widespread 
questioning  whether  he  would  do  what 
he  said  he  would  do. 

What  happened? 

Before  July  1  the  last  of  the  U.S.  troops 
that  had  gone  Into  Cambodia  to  clear  out 
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HOUSING   NEEDS    REQUIRE    HOUSE 
AGREEMENT    TO    H.R.    15845 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
House  passed  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970— H.R.  17495.  While 
this  bill  has  some  merit,  it  really  does 
not  adequately  address  the  massive 
housing  problem  which  today  exists,  and 
which  will,  if  the  administration's  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  are  not  changed, 
continue  to  exist. 

Previously,  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill  was  passed  on  April  16.  Yesterday, 
the  Senate  voted  to  disagree  with  the 
House  version  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act,  and  Senate  conferees  were 
appointed. 

One  provision  of  the  Senate  version 
which  was  not  embodied  in  the  House 
version,  and  wliich  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  now  have  before  them 
as  a  matter  for  consideration,  is  my 
bill,  h:S.  15845.  The  language  of  this 
bill  was  embodied  in  section  402  of  the 
Senate  version,  which  reads: 

Sec.  402.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
302(b)(1)  of  the  T^atlonal  Housing  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "(1)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "Is  Insured  under  section  236  or." 

This  is,  in  effect,  the  language  of  n.n.. 
15845,  and  of  S.  3239,  which  was  miro- 
duced  in  the  other  body  by  the  semui 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

H.R.  15C45  provides  a  significant  and 
necessary  change  in  the  present  law  by 
permitting  the  Government  National 
Mort.i^'age  Association — GNMA— to  pur- 
chase section  236  mortgages  which  re- 
flect the  effect  of  local  tax  abatement 
programs,  even  though  they  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  Association's  statutory  limits. 

Construction  costs  are  so  high  in  New 
York  City  and  other  high  cost  areas  that 
the  present  $22,000  per  unit  limit  effec- 
tively bars  GNMA  from  purchasing  sec- 
tion 236  mortgages  there.  While  under 
present  law  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  constructed  under  the  section 
221idi  13 1  program  can  exceed  the  $22,- 
000  limit  if  the  project  Is  receiving  tax 
abatement  and  the  resulting  rents  are 
comparable  to  those  in  projects  whose 
per  unit  cost  is  less  than  $22,000,  there 
is  no  comparable  flexibility  for  section 
236.  Yet,  section  221(d)  i3)  is  being 
phased  out  and  replaced  by  section  236. 

It  is  essential  that  GNMA  be  given 
this  flexibility.  In  its  absence,  the  financ- 
ing and  construction  of  section  236  proj- 
ects in  high  cost  areas  where  tax  abate- 
ment programs  are  established,  are  seri- 
ously inhibited.  H.R.  15845  Is  the  solu- 
tion. 

The  tremendous  interest  rates  which 
now  prevail  make  the  section  236  pro- 
gram of  prime  importance,  since  it  en- 
ables Federal  subsidization  of  interest 
payments.  Consequently,  any  measure  to 
make  section  236  more  effective  is  of 
prime  importance.  H.R.  15845.  embodied 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  Emergency 
Heme  Finance  Act,  is  a  measure  which 
directly  goes  to  this  end.  Thus,  I  strenu- 
ously urge  the  House  conferees  on  this 


act  to  agree  to  the  Senate's  version  em- 
bodying H.R. 15845. 


HANDICAPPED  NEED  INFORMATION 
CENTER 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  42 
million  handicapped  persons  and  their 
families  in  America  today  face  not  only 
the  burdens  that  their  handicaps  pre- 
sent, but  also  a  worse  fate — little  knowl- 
edge of  how  they  can  help  themselves. 

As  a  handicapped  person  myself,  I 
know  of  the  problems  faced  by  people 
who  become  disabled.  The  lack  of  readily 
available  information  on  how  they  can 
develop  and  live  normal  lives  is  a  detri- 
ment to  them  as  they  go  about  their 
daily  tasks. 

While  we  have  many  public  and  non- 
public organizations  and  agencies  in- 
volved in  helping  the  handicapped,  there 
is  no  real  centralized  and  consolidated 
center  to  help  the  handicapped  in  their 
problems  of  employment,  education, 
transportation,  recreation,  and  other 
activities. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Center  for  the  Handicapped  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  join  Senator  Robert  Dole, 
of  Kansas,  in  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation,  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long 
way  in  helping  the  handicapped  to  help 
themselves. 

Over  the  last  two  decades  I  have  spon- 
sored and  supported  bills  to  assist  the 
handicapped  of  America.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, a  bill  sponsored  by  myself  and  the 
late  Senator  from  Alaska,  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
was  enacted  into  law,  and  it  provides 
that  public  buildings  shall  be  constructed 
to  be  accessible  to  handicapped  persons. 
In  this  Congress,  I  have  sponsored  bills 
enacted  into  law  which  provide  for  a 
National  Center  on  Educational  Media 
and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped  and 
to  insure  that  the  proposed  Washington 
metro  system  is  designed  and  constructed 
to  be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  cosponsoring 
with  Senator  Dole,  a  leader  in  the  effort 
to  help  the  42  million  handicapped  per- 
sons and  their  families,  would  provide 
a  broad  program  of  information  and  data 
to  the  handicapped  and  to  those  private 
and  public  agencies  and  Individuals  who 
are  helping  the  handicapped. 

I  am  hopeful  for  favorable  depart- 
mental reports  and  early  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  The  Congress  can  legislate 
properly  to  provide  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  handicapped  can  achieve  a 
useful  and  productive  life.  A  copy  of  the 
bill  follows : 

HR.  18286 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  of  a  National  Informa- 
tion and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handi- 
capped 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Informa- 
tion and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  a  National  Information 
and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handicapped 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Center"). 

(b)  The  Center  shall  have  a  Director  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Center  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
and  functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Center  to  collect,  review,  organize, 
publish,  and  disseminate  (through  publica- 
tions, conferences,  workshops  or  technical 
consultation)  information  and  data  related 
to  the  particular  problems  caused  by  handi- 
capping conditions.  Including  information 
describing  measures  which  are  or  may  be 
employed  for  meeting  or  overcoming  such 
problems,  with  a  view  to  assisting  individuals 
who  are  handicapped,  and  organizations  and 
persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  hand- 
icapped, In  meeting  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to,  or  are  made  more  difficult  for, 
individuals  who  are  handicapped. 

(b)  The  information  and  data  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Center  shall  carry  out  its 
duties  and  functions  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  (but  not  be  limited  to)  infor- 
mation and  data  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing— 

(1)  medical  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  services; 

(2)  day  care  and  other  programs  for  young 
children; 

(3)  education; 

(4)  vocational  training; 

(5)  employment; 

(6)  transportation; 

(7)  architecture  and  housing  (Including 
household  appliances  and  equipment); 

(8)  recreation;  and 

(9)  public  or  private  programs  established 
for,  or  which  may  be  used  in,  solving  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Center  all  Information  and  data, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  may  be  useful  in  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Center. 

(b)  Each  other  Department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary,  for  use  by 
the  Center,  any  information  or  data  which 
the  Secretary  may  request  for  such  use. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  enter  into  arrangements  whereby 
State  and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  institutions  having  Information  or  data 
which  is  useful  to  the  Center  In  carrying 
out  its  duties  and  functions  will  make  such 
information  and  data  available  for  use  by 
the  Center. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
the  sum  of  $300,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS  INVESTIGAT- 
ING DUMPING  OF  POWER  TRANS- 
FORMERS 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15,  the  Bureau  of  Cvistoms  announced 
that  it  is  investigating  the  dumping  of 
large  power  transformers  by  manufac- 
turers in  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden. 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  investigation  is  directed  at  unfair 
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pricing  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in 
these  countries  which  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  continued  health  of  the 
US.  large  power  transformer  industry. 

My  district  has  a  particular  interest  in 
this  "antidumping  proceeding  because  a 
Westinghouse  large  power  transformer 
facility  is  located  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  and 
employs  more  than  4,000  workers  in  the 
production  of  large  power  transformers. 
Consequently,  I  have  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Mr,  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  is  presently  Investigating 
the  dumping  of  large  power  transformers  by 
manufacturers  in  England,  Prance,  Italy. 
Japan.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

This  matter  is  of  particular  concern  to 
me  because  of  the  location  within  my  Dis- 
trict of  the  Westinghouse  power  transformer 
facility  at  Sharon,  Pennsylvania.  That  fa- 
cility employs  more  than  4,000  workers,  who 
are  vitally  Interested  in  protecting  the  i;.S. 
large  power  transformer  industry  against 
unfair  pricing  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  American  industry 
urgently  needs  the  protection  against  unfair 
pricing  which  Congress  has  provided  in  the 
Antidumping  Act.  I  am  informed  that  for- 
eign firms  have  already  captured  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  U.S.  market,  including 
substantially  all  U.S.  Government  business. 
that  some  U.S.  companies  have  already  laid 
off  workers,  that  a  worsening  of  this  situa- 
tion can  be  expected  unless  some  action  is 
taken  against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

I  feel  that  It  is  essential  that  American 
industry  and  labor  receive  promptly  the  full 
protection  afforded  by  U.S.  law.  In  the  past, 
prompt  relief  from  dumping  has  sometimes 
been  delayed  by  the  tendency  of  antidump- 
ing proceedings  to  be  lengthy  affairs.  I  am 
therefore  especially  encouraged  by  your  ap- 
parent intention  to  expedite  the  present 
antidumping  investigation  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible.  I  would  very  much  appreciate 
being  kept  informed  as  to  Its  progress. 

I  regard  the  investigation  now  being 
pursued  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  as  a 
particularly  significant  step  in  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industry  against  un- 
fair competition  from  abroad.  The  dump- 
ing activities  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
proceeding  are  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  manufacturers  in  Europe  and  Japan 
enjoy  a  privileged  position  in  their  home 
markets,  totally  unlike  the  free  competi- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  United  States. 
Typically,  these  manufacturers  make 
substantially  all  of  their  home  market 
sales  to  government-controlled  purchas- 
ing bodies  which  buy  exclusively  from 
domestic  manufacturers.  In  fact,  Amer- 
ican firms  have  been  unable  to  sell  large 
power  transformers  in  any  of  the  six 
countries  named  in  the  Bureau's  notice  of 
investigation.  Therefore,  free  from  for- 
eign competition,  the  overseas  manufac- 
turers can  and  do  maintain  high  home 
market  price  levels  and  sell  their  excess 
capacity  abroad — principally  in  the 
United  States  at  sharply  reduced  prices. 

Moreover,  foreign  large  power  trans- 
former firms  receive  considerable  export 
Incentives  from  their  governments.  Tlrese 
include  rebates  of  value-added  taxes,  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowances  and 
other  income  tax  advantages,  and  rebates 
of  duties  on  previously  imported  com- 
ponents and  materials.  In  some  cases, 
manufacturers  have  even  received  direct 
export  subsidies. 

Thus  protected  from  foreign  competi- 


tion and  artifically  encouraged  to  in- 
crease exports,  foreign  firms  have  sold  in 
the  United  States  at  prices  far  lower 
than  their  home  market  price  levels.  Ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  have  been 
priced  as  low  as  22  percent  of  prevailing 
home  market  levels.  This  means  that  the 
foreign  companies  are  charging  their 
domestic  customers  as  much  as  four 
times  the  prices  charged  to  United  States 
purchasers. 

These  sales  in  the  United  States  at 
prices  drastically  below  those  charged  to 
home  market  purchasers  constitute  a 
clear  example  of  dumping.  Such  interna- 
tional price  discrimination  has  been  con- 
demned by  every  major  international 
trading  nation  and  is  specifically  de- 
nounced in  article  VI  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Con- 
gress has  dealt  specifically  with  such 
problems  by  providing  for  the  imposition 
of  special  dumping  duties  under  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  The  imposition 
of  such  duties  on  imports  of  large  power 
transformers  is  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
tect American  industry  and  labor  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  such  equip- 
ment. Moreover,  the  present  proceeding 
represents  a  significant  step  toward 
achieving  meaningful  enforcement  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 


UKRAINIAN  STRUGGLE  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
on  January  22,  we  take  time  to  give  moral 
support  to  Ukrainians  for  their  gallant 
struggle  for  independence  and  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Each  year  Governors  and  mayors 
throughout  the  country  proclaim  Janu- 
ary 22  as  "Ukrainian  Independence  Day." 
The  year  1970  marked  the  52d  anni- 
versary of  Proclamation  of  Independence 
of  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the 
51st  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
whereby  all  Ukrainian  lands  were  united 
into  one  independent  and  sovereign  Na- 
tion. 

It  was  over  75  years  ago  that  Ukrainians 
came  to  my  State  of  North  Dakota  and 
contributed  to  its  development.  On  be- 
half of  them  and  Ukraisians  throughout 
the  United  States,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  calling  for  oflBcial  recog- 
nition of  January  22  as  "Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day"  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  issue  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation each  year  designating  January  22 
as  "Ukrainian  Day." 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  sponsoring  similar  resolutions. 
Such  action  would  provide  tremendous 
moral  support  and  would  represent  a 
positive  demonstration  of  this  country's 
desire  to  speak  out  against  repressions 
sweeping  the  Ukraine. 


UMWA  FISH  FRY 


(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
honored  to  participate  in  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  fish  fry  at 
Bullitt  Park  in  Big  Stone  Gap.  Va.,  Sat- 
urday. June  20.  1970.  It  was  .•sponsored 
by  the  local  imions  in  Wi.se  and  L.e 
Counties  of  District  28,  wliich  is  in  my 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Vliginia. 
Carson  Hibbitts  is  the  president  of  Dis- 
trict 28. 

W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  international 
president  of  the  UMWA,  attended  the 
fish  fry,  as  did  Edward  L.  Carey,  chief 
counsel  for  the  UMWA.  I  v.ould  like  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
remarks  of  Tony  Boyle : 

Fellow  coal  miners,  your  families  and 
friends — I  would  Jike  to  greet  some  of  our 
friends  who  are  here  today. 

First  let  me  call  to  your  attention  that 
a  man  sitting  on  this  platform — Congress- 
man Wampler — has  worked  dlllgeiitly  for  coal 
miners  throughout  all  the  time  we  were  try- 
ing to  enact  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  Others  get  to  the  newspapers 
and  let  it  be  known  they  are  working  on  be- 
half of  you.  But  this  man,  let  me  assure  you, 
Is  always  ready,  willing  and  competent  to  do 
the  things  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  called  upon  him  to  do.  He  never  let 
us  down.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Wampler. 

General  Counsel  Carey,  I  am  glad  you  could 
come  down  from  Washington. 

F>resldent  Hibbitts  and  your  committees 
who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  celebration 
a  success,  and  all  of  my  fellow  officers  and 
friends,  thank  you  for  coming. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  kind  Invita- 
tion to  be  with  you  today.  The  locals  In  Dis- 
trict 28  banded  together  to  make  this  fishfry 
a  wonderful  success.  This  is  a  sign  of  our  un- 
breakable unity  because  when  folks  get  to- 
gether to  have  fun,  they  are  united  In  the 
more  serious  business  of  keeping  our  union 
together. 

Needless  to  say,  the  kind  words  that  accom- 
panied your  invitation  were  appreciated. 
Those  words  gave  me  credit  for  achieving  new 
benefits  for  miners.  Being  human,  I  like  to 
feel  that  I  have  earned  some  of  that  credit, 
but  most  of  the  credit  must  go  to  all  of  you 
here  and  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
other  mine  workers  who  make  up  our  union. 

We  have  made  progress  only  because  we 
have  remained  united.  It  was  mine  worker 
unity  and  determination  that  built  otir  un- 
ion. It  was  mine  worker  determination  and 
unity  that  lifted  us  from  the  industrial 
serfdom  that  once  marked  our  Industry.  It 
has  been  mine  worker  unity  and  determina- 
tion which  kept  our  union  strongi  and  per- 
mitted us  to  achieve  the  standards  we  have 
won. 

.This  past  week  we  commemorated  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  infamous  Ludlow  massacre 
where  mine  workers  and  their  families  were 
slaughtered  by  the  State  mlUtla  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  company  thugs  of  that 
day.  There  are  still  some  among  us  who  re- 
member Ludlow  and  other  bloody  events  that 
have  marked  our  union's  history.  What  we 
have  won,  we  have  won  with  the  blood,  guts, 
and  spirit  of  mine  workers  and  mine  worker 
families.  Let  us  never  forget  it;  let  us  remem- 
ber that  our  strength  lies  In  ourselves,  not  In 
self-proclaimed  saviors  who  promise  to  save 
us  from  ourselves. 

We  have  come  through  a  trying  period  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  We  have  seen  our  union 
attacked  from  within  and  from  without. 
Outsiders  have  Joined  with  some  Inside  our 
house  to  attack  the  good  name  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  to  divide  mine 
worker  against  mine  worker,  pension  member 
against  working  member,  and  brother  against 
brother. 

Despite  the  attacks  upon  us,  our  union  re- 
mains strong  and  Intact.  Following  the  elec- 
tion last  year,  I  pledged  to  work  to  reunite 
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miners  and  to  heal  the  wounds  within  our 
union  This  remains  my  major  goal.  Despite 
continuing  attacks  upon  the  UMW  f^d  upon 
me  personally,  we  have  made  significant 
progress  In  that  direction. 

I  serve  notice  upon  the  entire  nation  here 
todav  that  our  union  remains  uubreakab  e 
in  spirit,  and  that  In  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  we  will  achieve  far  greater  gains  than 
ever  b6forc 

I  serve  notice  upon  the  coal  operators 
who  have  hoped  that  we  would  be  shaken 
apart  that  we  will  meet  th^  in  negot  atlon^ 
next  year  backed  by  the  greatest  soUdarlty 
in  our  history.  , 

I  serve  notice  to  those  within  our  ranks, 
who  stlU  refuse  to  accept  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  who  would  divide  us  against., 
ourselves,    that    their   propaganda   will    fall 

"T'^sen^^notTce  upon  all  Federal  agencies 
who  would  interfere  In  our  affairs  that  they 
will  not  break  the  unity  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

I  serve  notice  upon  those  outsiders  who 
have  sought  to  take  us  over  that  we  will  re- 
main masters  In  our  own  house. 

Only  recently  In  Philadelphia,  a  leading 
spokesman  for  certain  outsiders  called  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  against  our 
union.  He  libeled  the  UNW  as  an  "island  of 
tyranny."  In  so  doing,  this  self-proclaimed 
savior  sought  to  Incite  violence  In  our  ranks 
by  warning  that  blood  would  flow  unless  the 
Federal  Government  moved  against  us. 

\s  the  Ludlow  massacre  reminds  us.  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  our  Internal  union 
against  the  welfare  of  the  mine  worker.  As 
we  remember  oi;r  members  who  have  shed 
blood  in  strikes  to  better  the  lot  of  the  miner 
and  as  we  remember  our  members  who  have 
died  in  the  dark  of  the  mine,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  our  salvation  lies  In  our  muttial 
bonds  alohe. 

We  are  here  today  to  enjoy  ourselves 
and  I.  too,  want  to  Join  In  the  fun.  Never- 
theless, let  us  take  time  here  and  now  to 
give  a  resounding  "no"  to  all  who  csU  upon 
the  Government  or  any  other  outside  group 
to  dictate  how  we  shall  run  our  union. 

There  is  already  far  too  much  violence 
In  this  Nation  and  In  the  world.  If  there  Is 
violence  In  the  coal  fields,  it  Is  not  we  who 
win  provoke  it.  We  seek  no  civil  wars  among 
ourselves.  We  seek  only  to  unite  miners  and 
to  make  certain  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority shall  prevail. 

We  have  been  maligned  and  libeled  and 
subjected  to  uelv  name-calling  and  to  out- 
right lies.  Some  people  claiming  to  be  friends 
of  labor  have  brought  do'A-n  upon  us  an'i 
the  entire  house  of  labor  a  vicious  attack 
and  proposed  anti-labor  laws  that,  If  en- 
acted, would  set  this  Nation  back  100  year?. 
We  of  the  United  Mine  Worker?  of  Amer- 
lC4l  need  no  such  friends.  We  reject  them. 
We  have  met  their  challenge  In  a  free  and 
open  election.  And  we  won. 

Nov,'  finally  the  truth  has  begun  to  emerge 
Into  the  light  of  day.  .\s  the  truth  emerges. 
It  becomes  clear  that  vour  union  and  its 
leadership  have  been  falsely  a-cu.sed.  Un- 
fortunately, the  same  press  which  took  such 
delight  in"  tryine  to  blarken  our  name  has 
done  little  to  make  amend.=  . 

Tho  truth  beKin  to  emerge  recently  before 
a  body  of  the  United  States  Senate.  When 
this  investigating  subcommittee  was  formed, 
there  were  cheers  from  those  who  have 
hurled  ch.trges  against  us.  To  clear  our  nan^e. 
I  requested  and  received  an  opportunity  to 
appe-.'.r  and  to  answer  our  tormentors 

We  welcom.ed  thos*  hearings  becpuFe  we 
h.ad  nothing  to  fear  and  becau.'e  they  pave 
me  an  opp^itunltv  to  refute  the  false  charees 
made  against  us.  We  had  nothing  to  hide. 
and  the  truth  becan  to  surface.  As  one  re- 
porter commented,  "they  didn't  lay  a  glove 
on  him."  meaning  me.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  public  began  to  notice  certain  contra- 


dictions and  inconsistencies  In  the  hysterical 
testimony  of  our  accusers.  r-<.^,-ce 

The  truth  emerged  further  when  George 
Shultz.  formerly  Secretary  of  Labor,  testified 
before  the  same  committee.  The  Secretary 
testified  that  his  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  m*.,de  a  painstaking 
investigation  of  the  charges  against  the  UMW 
and  Its  leadership.  The  Secretary  testJfled 
they  talked  to  representatives  of  882  local 
unions  during  the  course  of  the  Investiga- 
tion. 

Secretary  Shultz  testified. 
That   the   Department   of   Labor   and   the 
Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation   found   no 
evidence  that  the  UMW  leadership  had  in- 
stigated violence  in  lost  year's  election; 

■Thai  the  National  Bank  of  Washington  did 
not  lend  money  to  finance  the  campaign  oi 
the  Boyle-Titler-Owens  ticket; 

That  my  opponent  had  been  punched  in 
the  law  by  a  UMW  member  whom  he  made 
angry  and  that  the  UMW  leadership  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  fight  or  any  other 

V  iolcncc 

The  secretary  testified  that  there  was  no 
karate  chop,  although  outsiders  and  the  press 
had  played  this  up.  This  was  Just  one  sam- 
ple of  the  "big  lie"  and  the  press  has  done 
nothing  to  promote  the  truth  about  it. 

The  secretary  said  during  his  testimony 
and  I  quote  "our  investigation  did  not  dis- 
close a  sufficient  basis  for  alleging  that  vio- 
lence during  the  election  period  affected  the 
outcome  of  the  election." 

The  charges  hurled  at  us  were  false.  Mem- 
bers of  the  UMW  went  to  the  polls  and  reg- 
istered their  choice  of  officers  In  a  democratic 
election. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late 
beloved  John  L.  Lewis,  the  UMW  Interna- 
tional executive  board  designated  me  as  the 
UMW  trustee  of  our  welfare  and  retirement 
fund.  For  quite  some  time  I  had  been  ex- 
amining the  fund's  financial  position  and  had 
concluded  that  it  was  sound.  I  was  deeply 
troubled  because  the  $115  monthly  pension 
payment  was  so  Inadequate.  I  met  with  the 
operator's  trustee  and  obtained  his  consent 
to  Increase  the  pension  to  $150  monthly. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  outsiders,  my  action  to 
Increase  pensions  was  a  crime.  They  have 
sought  to  make  yoiu-  pension  a  political 
football.  It  was  certainly  gratifying  to  hear 
the  former  Secretary  of  Labor  testify  that 
thpy  found  nothing  illegal,  Immoral  or  wrong 
In  any  way  In  our  vote  to  raise  your  pen- 
sions. 

We  in  the  UMWA  have  always  Interpreted 
our  constitution  to  permit  locals  to  continue 
in  operation  as  long  as  they  have  members. 
Although  our  constitution  requires  10  mem- 
bers to  charter  a  local,  the  UMW  does  not 
thereafter  revoke  a  charter  Just  because  there 
are  less  than  10  working  members  remaining 
In  the  local.  We  have  alway.s  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  pensioners  are  entitled  to  hold 
membership  In  our  union  and  that,  as  full 
fledaed  members,  they  are  entitled  to  vote 
In  elections  for  International  officers. 

Some  outsiders  charged  that  locals  with 
fewer  than  10  working  members  are  "bogus" 
locals  and  on  that  basis  thev  went  to  court 
to  try  to  deny  the  vote  to  80,000  members. 
They  did  not  succeed.  They  did  not  succeed. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  found  that  the 
entire  Issue  was  bogus — not  the  locals.  He 
testified  that  he  fully  aerees  with  our  In- 
terpretation of  the  UMW  Constitution  that 
pension  members  are  entitled  to  vote.  The, 
Important  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
very  people  who  tried  to  deny  almost  80.000 
UATW  meniber.s  the  right  to  vote  are  the  very 
same  people  who  are  trying  to  label  our 
union  a.s  undemocratic. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  visited  with 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  members 
in  the  field.  I  welcomed  your  invitation  today 
to  come  to  Vlrfilnla  end  talk  with  you  and 
listen  to  vou.  We  intend  to  carry  out  the 


program  that  was  laid  down  to  you  during 
the  last  year.  The  UMW  has  already  begun. 
Some  delays  have  been  encountered  because 
we  have  been  forced  to  face  our  challengers 
and  to  defend  our  union.  We  have  done  so 
successfully  and  we  intend  to  move  ahead. 
In  spite  of  the  economic  problems  in  the 
American  economy,  the  demand  for  coal  is 
zooming.  Coal  prices  are  soaring  and  the 
operators  are  making  hay.  If  we  close  ranks 
and  present  a  solid  front  to  the  coal  opera- 
tors, we  will  make  the  greatest  progress  in 
our  history.  This  I  promise  you. 

We  will  work  for  a  fifty  dollar  a  day  wage. 
We   win   win   higher   pensions   and  other 
major  gains  In  welfare  benefits. 

We  will  refuse  to  subsidize  the  coal  Indus^ 
try.  the  utilities,  the  steel  Industry  and  other 
coal  users  by  accepting  less  than  a  Just 
wage,  modern  welfare  and  pension  benefits 
and  other  working  conditions. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  coal  operators  will 
see  things  our  way  because  It  will  be  to  their 
benefit. 

One  of  the  major  problems  In  the  coal  In- 
dustry Is  the  lack  of  trained  mine  workers. 
We  can  recruit  and  train  new  miners  in  our 
industry  If  we  had  a  wage  structture  com- 
mensurate with  the  skills  we  now  require 
and  the  risks  we  must  take. 

Unless  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Saftey  Act  is  properly  enforced,  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  shortage  of  trained  mine 
workers.  The  UMW  Intends  to  see  to  it  that 
the  new  law  is  strictly  enforced.  We  have 
stated  over  and  over  that  the  overriding 
consideration  in  law  enforcement  must  be 
the  health  and  safety  of  mine  workers. 
That  is  what  we  seek  and  that  is  what  we 
shall  obtain.  We  are  shocked  at  the  lawsuit 
brought  by  nonunion  mine  operators  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  the  law.  We  will 
fight  them  in  the  cour.s  and  through  new 
organizing  drives. 

Last  Labor  Day,  I  said  that  If  a  lawyer  or 
a  doctor  is  worth  $50  per  hour,  a  skilled  coal 
miner  is  certainly  worth  $50  per  dr.y.  I  repeat 
that  claim.  We  Intend  to  get  what  we  are 
worth.  But  we  will  get  what  we  are  worth 
only  If  we  are  united.  We  will  get  what. 
we  are  worth  only  If  Wu  do  not  v.eaken  our 
union  or  our  own  personal  financial  capabil- 
ity to  take  on  the  coal  operators  when  next 
year's  negotiations  come  around,  we  must 
prepare  now. 

It  Is  easv  to  understand  the  Impatience  c. 
coal  miners  with  some  of  the  working  con-    • 
dltions  that  the  coal  operators  seek  to  impose 
upon  them.  I  understand  the  reaction  that 
savs  'close  the  mine  and  strike  'em  dead." 
But  let's  look  at  the  consequences. 
The  coal  operators  want  us  to  wear  our- 
selves out   before  our  next   contract  conies 
around.   Thev  want   us   to  fight   with  each 
other.  Oh  ves.  the  operators  complain  about 
wildcat  strikes,  but  yet  they  seem  to  Incite 
them  almost  as  a  policy. 
Let's  keep  our  cool. 

Let's  use  the  grievance  procedure  to  re- 
solve our  disputes.  Every  district  is  be.ng 
alctcd  to  the  importance  of  speeding  up  tne 
sett'ement  of  grievances  through  the  dispute 
machinery  of  the  contract.  Let's  hold  on- 
let's  remain  at  work-while  the  grievances 
are  processed.  If  the  grievance  machinery 
doesn't  work  right,  let's  find  out  why  ana 
change  it  In   our  next  contract. 

V/e  honestly  think  we  have  a  good  griev- 
ance procedure,  one  of  the  best  in  Industry. 
We  would  all  be  better  off  If  we  would  re- 
dedlra^e  ourselves  to  making  the  grievance 
procedure  work.  You  will  have  the  full  co- 
operation  of  the  International  union. 

'  The  last  thing  we  want  Is  to  be  "all  strucK 
out"  when  our  next  contract  comes  around. 
If  we  have  weakened  ourselves  by  unautncr- 
ized  work  stoppages,  the  operators  will  fign- 
back  hard.  They  will  be  far  more  cooperat-e 
In  negotiations  if  we  are  united  and  in  goou 
fighting  trim. 


T,  ,v(-  Close  ranks  now,  keep  our  cool  and 
Jk  behmci  our  union,  we  wlU  have  the 
j;L\est  opportunity  in  our  history  to  make 

""S'K'one  before  will  seem  only   a 

^  With  unity  and  soUdarlty  as  our  watch- 

ic    we  are  going  to  roU  this  union  on. 

^^ether    we    ^U  'work   new    wonders    for 

"'^hiTks  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  for 
eoS  today.  God  Bless  You.  Thank  you. 

RESTORATION  OF  PRAYER  IN 
SCHOOLS 

(Mr  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
Sute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  i-e- 
marks  and  include  extianeoas  matter.) 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  to  per- 
mit volunui-y  participation  in  prayer  m 
DubUc  schools.  I  have  been  approached 
on  this  subject  by  many  ministers 
nriests.  and  interested  laymen,  aU  of 
whom  asked  for  re.=^toraticn  of  prayer  m 

^'^Dailv  this  House  is  opened  with  prayer. 
How  can  we  deny  our  children  a  privilege 
we  here  enjov?  Is  it  because  one  man  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  blocks  this  res- 
olution? Should  'R-e  permit  one  Mem- 
ber however  sagacious  or  re.-pected,  to 
thwart  the  will  of  this  House  and  the 
vast  majority  of  our  constituents? 

Today.  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mem- 
bers favoring  the  permission  of  voluntary 
participation  in  prayer  in  our  pubUc 
schools  sign  a  discharge  petition  on  my 
-esoluticn.  House  Joint  Resolution  337. 
or  the  resolution  of  any  other  Member 
allowing  such  prayers. 


CONDOLENCES  TO  PARENTS  OF 
SOLDIERS  SLAIN  IN  VIETNAM 
(Mr  GOODLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ms   remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter.)  ,  _  „ 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Con- 
sressman  deals  with  people. '  some  of 
whom  are  confronted  with  tragic  cir- 
cumstances that  are  trvQy  heart  rend- 
ing. The  remarkable  thing  is  that  these 
individuals  are  not  crushed  by  such 'ad- 
versities but.  instead,  have  the  courage 
and  will  to  rise  above  them  and  go  on. 

Just  recently  a  tragedy  fell  upon  the 
family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  H.  Miller 
constituents  of  mine  who  reside  at  40 
Grandview  Road  In  Hanover,  Pa. 

On  May  11.  1970.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Calvin  H.  Miller  advising  me 
that  a  son,  Pvt.  Jeffrey  H.  Miller,  was 
serving  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam 
with  the  14th  Infantry  Resriment.  Mr. 
Miller  informed  me  that  while  he  and 
his  wife  were  deeply  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  their  son,  they  knew  there  was 
a  difBcult  job  to  be  done  in  Vietnam  and 
that  their  son  was  one  of  those  selected 
to  get  it  done.  The  letter  also  indicated 
that  son  Jeff  had  a  very  positive  attitude 
with  respect  to  his  service  assignment. 

The  tone  of  this  letter  was  so  in^r^ir- 
ing  that  I  inserted  it  into  the  Congke'^s- 
lON.M  Record  of  May  21,  1070,  hoping 
that  a  vast  number  of  persons  v.ould  have 


an  opportunity  to  read  it  and  appreciate 
its  meaning  and  sincerity. 

On  May  29,  1970,  I  received  a  very  fine 
letter  of  appreciation  from  Mr.  Miller 
for  my  insertion  of  his  letter  into  the 
Congressional  Record  and.  tragically,  in 
the  wake  of  that  letter,  the  news  service 
carried  an  announcement  that  Pvt.  Jef- 
frey H.  Miller  was  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  ^^  ,,.,, 

I  wrote  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  H.  Miller 
a  letter  of  condolence,  and  just  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller  which  stated  as  follows: 

We  acknowledge  your  kind  expression  of 
svm.pathy  In  the  death  of  our  son.  Pfc.  Jeffrey 
H  Miller.  We  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  Con- 
qressional  Record  of  the  91st  Congress,  second 
session,  vol.  116.  page  16661.  We  stand  firm 
on  that  letter. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  letter  to  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  H.  Miller  referred  was 
the  one  I  had  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  21,  1970,  a 
letter  written  when  their  son  Jeff  was  still 
alive  a  letter  which  expressed  the  deep 
understanding  they  had  for  their  son's 
service  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of  patriotism  and 
dedication,  reaffirming  a  patriotic  con- 
viction after  the  loss  of  a  dearly  loved  one 
in  military  action. 

I  am  extremely  proud  and,  in  fact,  very 
humble  to  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing a  family  that  has  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  a  son  in  the  cause  of  their 
country  and  who,  while  their  hearts  are 
torn  with  grief,  muster  the  strength  to 
say  of  their  conviction,  "We  stand  firm.' 
Again,  I  extend  my  condolence  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  H.  Miller,  and  to  Jeff's 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Effie  Mummert.  These 
citizens  exemplify  the  highest  type 
American  that  can  be  found  in  this  land. 


RICHARD  NIXON— A  MAN  FOR  ALL 
SEASONS 

'  Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passaee  yesterday  of  a  watered-down 
version  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment in  the  other  body  has  httle  mean- 
in?,  both  because  of  its  verbiage  and  be- 
cause it  will  never  pass  the  House  and  be- 
come law.  Originally  designed  to  force 
the  American  troops  out  of  Cambodia,  its 
pa:;sage  c-?.mc  the  day  after  all  the  troops 
had  already  been  withdrawn. 

Thi'^  issue  has,  however,  provided  new 
opportunity  for  the  President's  carping 
critics  in  the  press  and  in  the  body  poli- 
tic to  villifv  him  and  to  attempt  to  place 
upon  his  shoulders  the  entire  responsi- 
iMlity  fo'-  ll-e  war  which  he  inherited  m 
Southeast  A.'^ia.  It  is  the  strength  and 
the  nenius  of  the  American  system,  how- 
ever that  the  American  people  have  the 
innate  and  intuitive  good  judgment  to 
iTCoenize  courage  and  integrity  wheri 
the'^e  are  demonstrated  by  a  n?tional 
leader. 

Not  onlv  in  sending  troops  into  Cam- 
bod  a  to  protect  our  .soldiers  in  Vietnam, 
but  in  other  such  controversinl  actions  as 
the  vetoine  of  education  and  health  fa- 


cihties  bills,  Mr.  Nixon  has  demonstrated 
a  wUlingness  to  pit  himself  against  the 
sacred  cows  of  this  society  and  to  make 
himself  the  target  of  those  political 
Pharisees  who  so  sanctimoniously  con- 
demn all  who  disagree  with  their  sim- 
plistic view  of  how  to  achieve  the  peace 
in  order  to  do  what  he  beUeves  to  be  right 
for  his  country. 

If  it  were  true,  as  some  of  his  critics 
wishfully  predict,  that  such  actions 
should  make  him  a  one-term  President; 
he  would  choose  this  rather  than  to  do 
what  he  believes  to  be  wrong.  It  is  better, 
Mr  Speaker,  for  a  man  to  be  a  private 
citizen  with  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions than  to  hold  the  Nation's  highest 
office  and  fail  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience. 

But  even  those  Americans  who  dis- 
agree with  his  decisions,  as  I  have  done 
on  some  domestic  issues,  find  m  our 
President  a  man  for  all  seasons.  Through 
the  good  years  and  the  bad  Richard 
Nixon,  as  a  Republican,  has  given  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  party  and  to  the 
election  of  its  candidates  to  public  office. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Umon  or 
even  a  congressional  district  in  which 
Richard  Nixon  has  not  labored  in  the 
Republican  vineyard.  It  is.  therefore,  un- 
thinkable thai  he  would  receive  anything 
other  than  the  absolute  loyalty  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  its  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence  at  the  next  nominating 
convention  in  1972. 

Through  the  long  years  of  his  public 
service  he  has  distinguished  himself  re- 
peatedly in  the  House,  in  the  Senate  as 
Vice  President,  and  now  in  our  Nations 
highest  office.  There  is,  therefore  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  that 
he  will  be  reelected  to  the  Presidency  by 
a  resounding  margin.  The  American  peo- 
ule  have  found  in  our  President  a  man 
who  stands  .'■o  tall  he  makes  his  critics 
look  small  indeed 


HE  KEPT  HIS  WORD 
( Mr  ARENDS  a.^ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 

minute.'  ,  ,  ,,  „ 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
creat  problems  in  public  life  today  is 
the  question  of  credibility.  People  .lust  do 
not  seem  to  believe  what  public  officials 
say_or  believe  that  those  officials  mean 
'.vhat  they  say  or  will  do  what  they  say 
they  are  going  to  do. 

Today.  I  want  to  cite  to  you,  and  to 
all  of  the  people  of  America  and  the 
world,  an  example  of  credibihty^)f 
credibility  so  clear,  so  unmistakable  as 
to  be  an  example  for  men  m  public  life 
cvervwhere.  Tlie  example  to  which  I 
refer  was  set  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  . 

Two  months  ago.  President  Mxon  said 
that  all  U.S  troops  would  be  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  July  1.  Since  he  made  that 
<;tatement,  there  has  been  a  persistent 
casting  of  doubt  by  the  opponents  of  the 
President  both  in  Washington  and 
Hanoi  As  a  result,  there  was  widespread 
questioning  whether  he  would  do  what 
he  said  he  would  do. 
What  happened? 

Before  Julv  1  the  last  of  the  U.S.  troops 
that  had  gone  into  Cambodia  to  clear  out 
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the  enemy  sanctuaries,  came  back  across 
the  border.  The  President  had  kept  his 
word  He  did  what  he  said  he  would  do. 
Now,  let  no  opponent,  no  cynic— and 
no  American  who  may  be  affected  by  all 
of  the  negative  criticism  he  hears— have 
any  doubt  that  President  Nixon  is  a 
man  who  is  as  good  as  his  word.  He  can 
be  trusted  to  follow  through.  He  can  1^ 
counted  on  to  deliver.  He  can  be  believed. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.' 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take,  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishmen'ts  and  in  so  domg 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
The  United  States-iSj^the  world's  largest 
producer  of  frozen  vegetables.  In  1965 
the  United  States  produced  1,569.000 
metric  tons  of  frozen  \Wtables.  This 
was  15  times  more  than  pnJduced  by 
West  Germany,  the  secoiid-ranked 
nation.  

THE  GREATEST  NATION  IN 
THE  WORLD 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extri.neous  matter.) 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Saturday  marks  the  194th  anniver- 
sary of  this  great  country.  This  year  the 
celebration  will  have  special  and  sig- 
nificant meaning  with  Honor  America 
Day  scheduled  to  take  place  not  only 
here  in  Washington  but  in  other  cities 
across  the  coimtry. 

When  America  is  under  critical  attack 
seemingly  from  every  corner  of  our  so- 
ciety, this  added  emphasis  to  our  tradi- 
tional Fourth  of  July  activities  points  up 
the  great  faith  and  confidence  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  have  in  our 
system  of  government.  Through  the  ex- 
pression of  our  patriotism  we  renew  our 
determination  to  meet  the  awesome  prob- 
lems of  our  modern  society.  Although 
America  is  not  perfect,  it  still  remains 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  and  of- 
fers the  best  hope  for  freedom  and  peace 
in  this  world  today.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory we  have  met  the  challenges  of 
growth  and  new  ideas,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  wOl  continue  to  meet  and 
resolve  our  problems  and  make  an  even 
better  America  for  generations  to  come. 


REYNOLDS'   MEET   AT   HOMEPLACE 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  my 
district  in  North  Carolina  joined  to- 
gether with  other  members  of  their  emi- 
nent family  and  celebrated  the  public 
opening  of  the  homeplace  of  their  an- 
cestor, Hardin  W.  Reynolds. 

As  this  family  has  been  instrumental 
In  developing  the  resources  of  the  South, 


their  contribution  to  the  economy  of  this 
area,  as  well  as  the  entire  country,  has 
been  significant.  Business,  however,  is 
not  the  only  area  in  which  this  great 
family  has  played  a  leading  role.  As  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Reynolds,  many 
cultiu'al  and  educational  projects  have 
been  made  possible. 

I  feel  it  is  fitting  to  place  in  the  Record 
today  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the  Wins- 
ton-Salem   Journal,    and   Sentinel    de- 
scribing the  Reynolds'  gathering,  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  join  with  me  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  distinguished  family 
which  has  contributed  so  much  in  all 
areas  to  our  Nation. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Reynoldses  Meet  at  Homeplace 
(By  Arlene  Edwards) 
CRrrz.  Va.— A  Reynolds  by  any  other  name 
was  a  Revnolds  yesterday  at   the  ceremony 
opening  for  public  tours  of  the  home-place  cf 
their  mutual  ancestor,  Hardin  W    Reynolds. 
There  were,  of  course,  Reynoldses  named 
Reynolds  at  the  brief  outdoor  ceremony. 

There  were  many  others  named  Smith, 
Lybroolc,  Neal,  Bagley,  Grant.  Lassater,  Mar- 
tin, Staley.  Lucas,  Owen,  Graham,  Crltz,  Arm- 
field,  Kent  and  Montcastle. 

The  ceremony  climaxed  a  four-day  reunion 
planned  bv  Mrs.  Nancy  Susan  Reynolds  of 
Greenwich'  Conn  .  one  of  Hardin's  grand- 
daughters, for  his  other  209  lineal  descend- 
ants. 

This  was  the  flrst  Reynolds  reunion  since 
1941  when  the  clan  gathered  at  the  home- 
places  of  two  of  Hardin's  sons — Reynolda 
House  and  Tanglewood  Park— in  Winston- 
Salem,  and  more  than  half  of  the  lineal 
descendants  came  from  10  states  and  several 
foreign  countries  to  attend  It. 

Mrs  Reynolds  is  the  daughter  of  the  best 
known  of  the  16  children  born  to  Hardin  and 
his  wife.  Nancv  Jane  Cox.  in  the  mahogany 
Empire  bed  now  on  exhibit  in  the  restored 
bedroom.  ^ 

Her  father  was  Richard  Joshua  Reynolds 
who  left  the  homeplace  In  the  early  fall  of 
1874  to  move  50  or  so  miles  south  to  Winston 
to  buUd  his  tobacco  empire. 

Richard  Joshuas  brother.  Abraham  David, 
remained  In  Virginia  and  sired  seven  chil- 
dren His  fifth,  Richard  Samuel,  founded  th^ 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.  of  Richmond.  Va.  Rich- 
ard Samuel's  son.  a  Junior,  founded  the  bro- 
kerage  firm  of  Reynolds  and  Co. 

And  the  33-year-old  son  of  Richard  Sam- 
uel Jr..  J.  Sargeant,  is  now  serving  as  the 
youngest  lieutenant  governor  In  the  history 
of  Virginia  and  the  second  youngest  in  the 
nation. 

Lt.  Gov.  Reynolds,  the  speaker  for  the  day, 
concentrated  on  the  role  Hardin  W.  Rey- 
nolds" oflfsprlng  in  general— and  Abraham  Da- 
vid and  Richard  Joshua  in  particular— had 
played  in  rebuilding  the  South  after  the  dev- 
astation of  the  Civil  War. 

"The  Industrial  growth  of  the  South."  he 
said,  "is  very  much  a  part  of  the  heritage 
of  this  homeslte" 

■The  brothers."  he  explained,  "went  in  sep- 
arate ways  but  they  had  a  common  destiny 
to  helD  develop  the  economic  resources  of  thl.s 
section  of  America  " 

Richard  Joshua  he  elaborated,  went  to 
Winston  to  found  the  largest  tobacco  com- 
oany  in  the  world  and  his  brother  who  had 
a  son  who  •would  form  an  industrial  complex 
of  light  metals  that  would  give  emnlovment 
and  a  decent  standard  of  living  to  thousands 
in  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Texas.  Kentucky  and 
Virginia 

Revnolds  told  his  kinsmen  that  "the  men 
and  grand  ladles  born  here  gave  to  the  rest 
of  us  who  followed  a  way  of  life  which  they 
never  had  at  this  place  ' 

"We  are  not  here."  he  said,  "only  to  honor 
their  success— but.  as  well,  their  determina- 


tion to  keep  on  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
hard  to  imagine." 

Smith  Bagley  of  Wlnston-Salem.  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Nancy  Reynolds,  described  the  resto- 
ration as  "proof  of  our  continuing  kinship" 
and  thanked  his  relatives,  on  behalf  of  his 
mother,  for  the  "advice,  historical  informa- 
tion, gifts  and  furnishings"  they  gave  to  the 
project. 

These  remarks  by  the  two  cousins  from  dif- 
ferent  branches  of  the  family  were  the  only 
formalities  of  the  day  and  they  la.sted  for 
less  than  a  half  hour. 

For  a  while.  It  looked  as  If  even  these 
limited  formalities  might  not  take  place  .  .  . 
at  least  not  at  the  homeplace. 

The  auditorium  of  the  Hardin  Reynolds 
Memorial  School,  Just  a  few  miles  down  the 
road,  was  standing  ready  In  case  of  rain. 

The  rain,  which  started  about  the  time 
Paul  Myers  began  distributing  Individual  pic- 
nic baskets  to  the  descendants  and  their 
guests,  stopped  Just  minutes  before  the  cere- 
mony was  scheduled  to  begin. 

Dozens  of  folks  were  trapped  on  the  narrow 
back  porch  of  the  homeplace  but  Myers,  with 
a  soggy  blue  napkin  covering  his  head, 
splashed  through  the  rain  with  their  food. 

The  younger  guests — none  under  five  were 
Invited — gobbled  their  fried  chicken  and 
ham  biscuits  and  pecan  tarts  so  they  could 
use  their  baskets  as  rain  hats. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  admiring  the 
restoration  which  was  supervised  by  Old 
Salem  Inc..  and  rehashing  the  family  history 
that  Is  carefully  chronicled  In  a  217-page 
book  written  for  the  reunion. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  home- 
place,  known  as  the  Reynolds  Homestead, 
will  be  open  to  the  public  from  noon  until 
4  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  by 
appointment  at  other  times. 


July  1,  1970 
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CONGRESSIONAL  WATCHDOG  FOR 
THE  PUBLIC  OVER  EXPENDI- 
TURES OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

(Mr.  REIPEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
important  roles  of  a  Congressman  Is  to 
be  a  watchdog  for  the  public  over  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government, 
It  is  the  citizens'  money.  They  work  hard 
for  it.  They  have  a  right  to  know  where 
it  goes. 

However,  when  the  watchdog  func- 
tion gives  way  to  a  blind  passion  for 
press  releases  and  a  personal  desire  to 
bask  in  the  limelight,  no  legitimate  pub- 
lic interest  is  served. 

Such  was  the  case  in  a  recent  attacfc 
on  a  research  grant  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  to  South 
Dakota  State  University.  The  grant  was 
to  conduct  a  study  on  the  "Physiological 
and  Behavioral  Effect  of  Insecticides  on 
Cormorants." 

Critics  said  this  project  was  "pouring 
taxpayers  money  down  a  rathole"  and 
that  no  birds  of  this  type  could  even  be 
found  in  South  Dakota.  Such  charges  are 
completely  unfounded  and  devoid  ol 
merit.  . 

Pish.  Wildlife  and  Pesticides,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  an  extremely  valuable  pamphlet 
for  anyone  interested  in  the  effects 
caused  in  nature  by  pesticides. 

Regarding  the  study  at  South  Dakota 
State,  the  material  on  page  5  discusses 
the  importance  of  biological  multiplica- 


tion through  the  food  chain.  An  excerpt 
of  that  material  follows: 

All  fish  and  wildlife  are  part  of  nature's 
food  chain.  One  chain  may  start  with  small 
fish  concentrating  persistent  pesticides  with- 
in their  bodies.  A  higher  dose  of  chemicals 
thus  Is  passed  on  to  larger  fish  that  eat 
them.  When  the  fish  are  eaten  by  birds  at  the 
top  of  the  aquatic  food  chains,  such  as  the 
osprey  or  bald  eagle,  these  birds  may  get 
highly  concentrated  doses  of  poison. 

Another  food  chain  begins  with  the  leaf 
that  falls  from  a  sprayed  tree.  A  worm  eats 
the  leaf.  A  bird  eats  the  worm.  Many  robins 
have  been  killed  by  DDT  used  to  control  the 
beetle  that  carries  the  Dutch  elm  disease. 
Their  brain  tissues  have  contained  as  much 
as  240  p.p.m.  of  DDT  residue. 

\  classic  example  of  the  operation  of  a  food 
chain  occurred  In  Clear  Lake,  Calif.,  In  1957. 
To  control  a  troublesome  flying  Insect  that 
hatches  In  the  lake,  the  water  was  treated 
with  the  insecticide  DDD  to  yield  a  concen- 
tration of  0.02  p.p.m.  Plankton  (microscopic 
waterborne  plants  and  animals)  accumulated 
residues  at  5  p.p.m.  Pish  that  ate  the  plank- 
ton concentrated  the  DDD  In  their  fat  to 
levels  ranging  from  hundreds  to  upward  of 
2.000  parts  per  million.  Grebes,  diving  birds 
like  the  loons,  fed  on  the  fish  and  died.  The 
highest  concentration  of  DDD  found  In  grebe 
tissue  was  1,600  p.p.m. 

Food  chains  In  the  aquatic  environment 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  pesticides  because 
they  are  exposed  to  the  runoff  from  .land  as 
weli  as  pesticides  sprayed  directly  on  them. 
The  chain  begins  with  plankton,  the  basic 
food  for  all  other  life  forms  In  the  sea.  The 
researchers  fear  that  great  kills  of  plankton 
could  be  caused  by  pesticides  and  not  be 
noticed.  Its  absence,  however,  could  mean  the 
loss  of  an  entire  crop  of  fish  dependent  on  It 
for  food.  In  laboratory  tests,  scientists 
learned  that  most  of  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons, at  a  concentration  of  1  p.p.m.  In 
water  for  4  hours,  will  decrease  plankton 
growth  and  reproduction  by  50  to  90  percent. 
The  organic  phosphorus  compounds  are  usu- 
ally much  less  toxic  to  plankton. 

The  cormorant  occupies  an  ecological 
niche  similar  to  the  grebe  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  excerpt.  Dr.  Yvonne  A. 
Greichus,  South  Dakota  State  University 
extension  economist  has  collected  50  wild 
nesting  cormorants  near  Lake  Poinsett, 
S.  Dak.  She  estimates  that  there  are 
3,700  cormorants  in  the  area. 

The  value  of  the  cormorant  study  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  is  known 
about  its  natural  history  and  the  source 
and  composition  of  its  food.  This  per- 
mits use  of  an  animal  in  nature  whose 
habits,  food  supply,  and  life  history  are 
extremely  well  known — to  the  point  of 
approaching  the  state  of  knowledge  and 
experimental  control  that  can  be  applied 
to  a  laboratory  animal.  Because  of  this, 
study  of  the  cormorant  and  pesticides 
yields  extremely  valuable  Information 
concerning  the  mechanisms  of  pesticide 
transfer  through  the  food  chain  in  na- 
ture. This  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
may  then  be  applied  In  formulating  gen- 
eralized concepts  valid  for  all  food  chain 
mechanisms. 

The  use  of  the  cormorant  as  an  experi- 
mental animal  should  not  be  ln,terpreted 
as  an  intrinsic  concern  for  this  animal, 
but  rather  as  an  imaginative  use  of  a  wild 
form  that  will  illustrate  a  principle  of 
broad  application  in  all  cases  of  pesti- 
cide transfer,  whether  it  involves  cor- 
morants, cattle,  or  humans.  The  use 
of  experimental  animals  to  develop  basic 
principles  and  new  procedures  in  biology 


and  medicine  is  certainly  not  a  new  con- 
cept. The  vast  majority  of  experimental 
work  in  testing  pharmaceuticals  and 
toxicology  is  based  on  responses  of  white 
mice,  rats,  dogs,  or  monkeys.  New  surgi- 
cal procedures  are  invariably  developed 
on  lower  animals  before  being  applied 
to  humans.  This  list  could  go  on  for 
pages,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  A 
great  deal  of  information  vital  for  mans 
health  and  welfare  can  be  and  is  learned 
by  study  of  the  lower  animals. 

'  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  or- 
ganisms on  which  the  tenets  of  genetics 
were  developed  were  the  sweet  pea  and 
the  fruit  fly.  Some  of  the  most  important 
basic  work  on  unraveling  the  genetic 
codes  and  eventually  leading  to  the  re- 
cent synthesis  of  hereditary  material  was 
done  on  the  black  bread  mold,  Neuro- 
spora. 

The  specific  case  of  the  cormorant  is 
no  less  dramatic,  and  its  import  on  the 
management  of  our  environment  and 
the  poisons  we  put  into  it  should  not  be 
underrated.  It  is  false  economy  to  ignore 
a  valid  source  of  knowledge  just  because 
the  experimental  animal  of  choice  is  un- 
common or  looks  comical. 

The  Importance  of  finding  cut  more 
about  a  study  than  simply  its  name  was 
recenUy  highlighted  to  me  during  a  dis- 
ctission  with  Dr.  Harold  Berkson,  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  Environmental  Policy  Divi- 
sion at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Berk- 
son  mentioned  an  article  which  discusses 
the  reduction  of  photosynthetic  rate  in 
marine  phytoplankton  because  of  DDT, 

Now  to  the  casual  eye  this  might  ap- 
pear to  be  a  highly  technical  article  of 
little  practical  interest  to  the  average 
man.  Quite  the  contrary. 

As  Dr.  Berkson  explained,  the  bulk  of 
oxygen  on  the  earth  is  here  as  a  result 
of  photosynthesis  of  marine  phytoplank- 
ton. If  the  production  rate  of  this  oxygen, 
which  is  necessary  for  life,  is  reduced, 
the  total  amount  of  oxygen  available 
might  be  reduced. 

The  result  would  be  extinction  for  all 
of  us.  

BIRTH-DEFORMING  HERBICIDES 
CONTAINING  2,4.5-T  THREATEN 
THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  momenti  last  spring  when  I 
thought  the  first»steps  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  birth-deforming  herbicides 
containing  2,4.5-T  from  threatening  the 
health  of  the  American  people.  I  believed 
at  the  time  that  the  administration,  after 
months  of  prodding,  had  finally  recog- 
nized the  danger  of  this  defoliant,  and 
that  all  legal  and  other  means  would  be 
used  to  remove  it  from  the  market  shelf. 

On  April  15,  Jesse  L.  Stelnfeld,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee  investigating 
the  safety  of  2,4,5-T  that  a  number  of 
actions  were  being  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  this  dangerous  weed- 


killer. These  included  a  suspension  of 
liquid  formulations  around  the  home  and 
waterways  and  a  cancellation  of  pow- 
dered forms  around  the  home  and  on 
food  crops. 

In  spite  of  these  pronouncements,  few 
changes  have  taken  place.  All  forms  of 
the  herbicide  continue  to  be  used  with- 
out restraint.  The  restrictions  placed  on 
interstate  shipments  of  the  suspended 
forms  has  not  eliminated  those  stocks 
already  on  sale:  those  forms  which  have 
been  canceled  can  be  manufactured  and 
marketed  until  the  appeal  process,  which 
could  be  indefinite,  is  exhausted.  About 
the  only  thing  accomplished  by  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  has  been  to 
change  the  labeling  instructions  on  cer- 
tain conUiners.  The  user  can  still  apply 
2,4.5-T  any  way  he  wants. 

Despite  conclusive  evidence  that  com- 
mercial products  containing  2,4.5-T  have 
a  persistent  teratogenic,  or  birth-de- 
forming property,  these  herbicides  con- 
tinue to  be  used  on  rangeland,  pasture- 
land,  and  rights  of-way  such  as  raUroad 
tracks. 

The  public  is  now  somewhat  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  2.4,5-T  and  other  poly- 
chlorinated  phenolic  herbicides.  Although 
we  are  told  that  it  is  not  being  used 
around  heavily  populated  area.?,  it  has 
recently  been  disclosed  that  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  is  using  weed-killens 
containing  2,4,5-T  on  its  commuter  hnes 
serving  New  York  City.  This  can  hardly 
be  considered  an  area  removed  from 
dense  population. 

Without  objection,  I  insert  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  28. 
1970,  explaining  oppoVtion  to  this  weed- 
killing  agent  used  along  the  tracks  near 
these  residential  areas.  I  am  writing  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  determine  what 
steps  he  is  taking  to  see  that  this  practice 
ceases. 

There  are  three  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  a  situation  where  Federal  laws, 
executive  decisions,  and  scientific  opinion 
have  little  or  no  influence  on  what  should 
be  the  restrictions  on  the  u>e  of  economic 
poisons— pesticides,  herbicides,  and  fun- 
gicides. 

First.  Federal  legislation  is  hopelessly 
outdated  and  inadequate.  The  prime  user, 
in  this  case  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  also  the  agency  which  determines 
the  scope  and  nature  of  its  application, 
relying  almost  totally  on  industry  safety 
standards,  which  are  frequently  self- 
serving. 

Second.  The  health  and  consiuner 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
no  regulatory  powers,  only  advisory  roles. 
For  those  few  powers  cf  inspection  which 
are  delegated  to  agencies  such  as  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  there  is  a 
hopeless  lack  of  personnel  and  labora- 
tory facilities.  Thus,  the  research  carried 
out  by  doctors  in  the  FDA  on  the  birth- 
deforming  properties  of  2.4,5-T  took  6 
vears  to  complete.  During  this  time,  the 
use  of  this  defoliant  increased  fivefold. 

Finally,  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  at  large  have  been  confused  and 
deceived  by  a  number  of  actions  which 
have  prevented  a  full  understanding  of 
the  defoliant's  harmful  effects,  and  the 
nature  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  its 
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use.  Thus,  laboratory  evidence  accumu- 
lated in  1966  was  not  presented  to  re- 
sponsible officials  unUl  1968.  Public  dis- 
closure was  not  made  until  1968.  and 
action  was  delayed  until  1969  when  Con- 
gress became  alarmed.  The  steps  finally 
taken  to  suspend  and  cancel  the  use  of 
2.4.5-T  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
what  would  soon  be  a  total  ban.  In  fact, 
thev  were  a  mere  bureaucratic  slap  on 
the"  hand  of  industry  which  will  resume 
even  increasing  sales  of  2,4,5-T  in  the 
country  this  year.  Ironically,  this  is  due. 
in  part,  to  a  decrease  in  defoliation  in 
Southeast  Asia,  which  makes  more  of 
the  commercial  products  available  for 
domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turv.  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
authorized  the  unrestricted  use  of  agents 
containing  2,4.5-T.  Despite  its  danger  to 
human  life,  which  some  experts  put  at 
the  level  of  thalidomide,  it  is  not  even 
known  how  many  formulations  of  this 
kind  are  on  the  market.  The  Pesticides 
Regulation  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  informed  that  no  such 
list  exists,  because  no  one  has  ever  asked 
for  one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  written  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  requesting  such  a 
list.  I  am  appalled  that  this  information 
is  not  available  to  those  in  the  Depart- 
ment who  are  responsible  for  regulating 
its  use.  I  hope  my  action  will  assist  the 
Agriculture  Department  in  carrying  out 
its  legal  obligations. 

But  more  important  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  regulatory  powers  are  now 
invested  in  the  Department  which  has 
shown  so  little  interest  in  the  health  of 
those  who  come  into  contact  with  this 
chemical.  Agriculture  officials  still  do  not 
feel  that  2.4,5-T  used  on  rangeland 
grazed  upon  by  cattle  is  potentially  dan- 
gerous to  those  of  us  who  eat  meat.  Why 
they  do  not  draw  such  a  conclusion  es- 
capes me,  but  since  this  is  the  case,  reg- 
ulatory responsibihties  must  be  shifted  to 
those  agencies  which  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  citizens. 

Accordingly.  I  introducr-  a  bill  to 
strengthen  Government  control  over  the 
regulation  of  herbicides. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive protections  against  the  hazards 
caused  bv  economic  poisons. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  review 
all  pesticide  labels  prior  to  registration 
and  to  approve  only  these  which  protect 
tlie  public  health.  It  would  thereby  pro- 
vide for  an  independent  check  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  HEW  offi- 
cial-'..  In  the  past.  HEW  ha.^  only  had  an 
advisors-  role,  and  its  advice  has  often 
been  re^f'Cted  by  Ag'-iculture.  Under  this 
bill,  both  agencies  would  be  required  to 
approve  any  herbicide  before  it  is  per- 
mitted onthcnvirket. 

In  the  meantime^  doubts  about  the 
present  use  of  2,4,5^T  and  other  poly- 
chlorinared  defoliants  and  pesticides  can 
best  be  re.<^olved  by  imposing  an  immedi- 
ate ban  until  it  can  be  shewn  conclusively 
that  these  compounds  do  not  threaten 
the  hoal'h  cif  the  American  people. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 


Railroad  Is  Using  DisPtrrEO  Spray— Penn 
Centr.'W,  Clears  Land  WrrH  2.4,5-T 
Herbicide 

(By  John  C.  DevUn) 
The  Penn  Cenual  said  last  week  that  It 
was  clearing  away  weeds  and  shrubs  along 
its  New  Haven  Division  right-of-way  with  a 
spray  that  contains  a  chemical  herbicide 
almost  entirely  banned  by  the  Pentagon  in 
Vietnam. 

The  herbicide  known  as  2.4,5-T.  has  been 
reported  to  cause  birth  defects  In  laboratory 
animals,  and  Federal  authorities  have  said 
it  poses  "imminent  d.inger"  to  women  of 
child-bearing  years  who  eat  food  grown  in 
areas  using  the  spray. 

Frank  Manganaro,  manager  of  the  rail- 
road's environmental  control  department, 
noted  that  the  Federal  Governmeni:  allowed 
use  of  the  spray  for  control  of  weed  and 
brush  on  r.mge,  pasture,  forest,  rights-of- 
way  and  other  non-agricultural  land. 

The  dangers  of  2,4.5-T  were  pointed  up 
when  the  United  States  virtually  stopped 
using  the  herbicide  as  a  defoliant  In  Viet- 
nam. Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  re- 
cently Included  it  among  pesticides  and 
herbicides  tliat  he  virtually  banned  on  more 
than  500  mllUon  acres  of  FedenU  lands. 


QUESTIONED    BT    COMMUTERS 

Its  use  by  the  railroad  was  disclosed  by 
Its  officials  aft«r  some  of  its  commuters  no- 
ticed the  dying  vegetation  along  the  right- 
of-way  and  asked  whether  2,4.5-T  were  being 
used.  Mr.  Mang\naro  said  It  was  mixed  with 
2.4-D.  another  herbicide  that  has  come  un- 
der fire  recently,  and  sprayed  only  on  heav- 
ily overgrown  areas  only  on  windless  days, 
so  that  there  "is  no  danger." 

Less  toxic  weed  killers  are  used  In  other 
areas,  he  said. 

Controversy  has  revolved  around  use  of 
2,4,5-T  for  moiUhs,  and  last  April  15  Fed- 
eral authorities  acted  to  re.=trlct  its  use  be- 
cause of  its  potential  danger  to  women  of 
child-bearing  age  and  their  offspring. 

The  Federal  order  was  aimed  at  restrict- 
ing interstate  shipment  of  the  herbicide  In 
liquid  form.  The  nonliquld  forms,  not  con- 
sidered as  harmful,  will  remain  on  sale  pend- 
ing further  study.  The  Federal  action  does 
not  affect  sales  of  the  herbicide  already  in 
retail  stores  nor  has  it  stopped  use  of  prod- 
ucts containing  the  chemical  already  pur- 
chased by  home  gardeners. 

However,  home  gardeners  were  urged  not 
to  bury,  burn  or  flush  it  down  drains  and 
to  wait  until  further  studies  determined 
how   to   get   rid   of   it. 

The  Army  w;vs  reported  to  still  use  2,4,5-T 
in  a  few  isalated  areas. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Galston,  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Yale  University,  warned  against  use 
of"2,4.5-T  unywiiere,  and  cited  "Its  thalido- 
mlde-like  action."  a  reference  to  the  drug 
that  resulted  in  the  birth  of  many  deformed 
babies  in   1960-61. 


American  prisoners  of  war  held  in  its 
custody.  True,  our  Government  has  con- 
veyed our  interest  frequently  and  firmly 
in  this  regard.  But  the  most  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  can  come  from 
the   public   itself.   The  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  must  not  succumb  to  any 
self-deception  on  the  prisoner  question. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  any  arrangement  for  the  perma- 
nent cessation  of  hostilities  which  does 
not  provide  for  the  immediate  return  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  one  gesture  which  Hanoi  could 
make  now  as  evidence  of  its  desire  to  co- 
operate in  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
conflict  would  be  its  armouncement  of  the 
names  of  such  prisoners  held,  its  release 
of  the  seriously  sick  or  injm-ed.  its  per- 
mission of  partial  inspection  of  prisoner 
of  war  facilities  by  neutral  obsen-ers,  and 
of  the  free  exchange  of  mail  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  families.  Expressions 
of  concern  along  these  lines  from  U.S. 
private  citizens  would  certainly  confirm 
the  nature  and  degree  of  American  public 
support  for  our  Government's  position  in 
the  m.atter.  It  is  for  the  foregoing  reason."; 
that  I  join  Congressman  Obey  and  other 
colleagues  in  making  it  possible  for  my 
constituents  to  participate  in  such  a  col- 
lective expression  of  national  concern. 
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NEW  PHASE  OF  NEGOTIATION  TO- 
WARD A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
INDOCHINA  CONFLICT 

<Mr.  SYMINGTON  a.sked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  m.inute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark:^.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  indicated  yesterday  that  we  are 
enterins:  a  ne.v  pha:.e  of  negotiation  to- 
ward a  resolution  of  the  Indochina  con- 
flict. One  t'ning  we  know.  The  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment studies  Ambrican  public  opin- 
ion with  rrreat  care,  if  not  always  with 
great  accuracy,  in  the  formulation  cf  its 
barraining  position.  One  area  where  in- 
accuracy on  its  part  must  be  avoided  is 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  accorded 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  youth  of  our  country  is  being 
widely  criticized  for  violent  action  and 
disregard  of  our  political  system,  it  is 
most  worthwhile  to  recognize  and  give 
praise  to  yomig  scholars  who  only  find  in 
complex  world  problems  a  reason  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. It  is  my  privilege  to  have  re- 
cently met  such  a  yoimg  man  from  my 
district. 

Mr.  Enrique  Balseiro.  a  high  school 
student  in  Hialeah,  was  selected  from  800 
students  as  the  winner  of  the  third  an- 
nual essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Miami  Regional  Export  Expansion  Coun- 
cil an  advisory  group  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Ther  first  prize  m 
this  contest  was  a  trip  to  Washington  for 
Mr.  Balseiro  and  his  social  studiss 
teacher.  Miami,  through  its  enterprising 
and  talented  business  executives  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  the  area  of  encouraging  the 
expansion  of  trade. 

Mr  Balseiro's  essay  is  entitlea  "Trade 
Preference  to  Latin  America:  Economic 
Necessity  or-Not."  It  explains  eloquently 
the  importance  of  foreign  trade  witn  this 
area  to  our  e.o.iomy  ?nd  foreun  rela- 
tions eenerall;-.  Trade  a?  we  all  knov\. 
has  an  integrating  effect  on  nations, 
breakmg  do,vn  the  cultural  and  politi- 
cal barriers  which  exist  between  them. 
This  vouns  m.an  has  di-splayed  a  rare 
iasight  into  the^^e  is.'ues.  and  I  am  pleaj^ea 
to  commend  it  to  my  ccileafeues  at  this 
time; 

Trade  P.-ieference  to  Latin  AMESic.i: 

Economic  Necessity  ob  Not 
Latin    Americ.^    las    long   been   --issociat^l 
with  turbulence  .md  revolution.  In  the  past 


H.rade  Tov.-ever,  the  establishment  of  such 
^;ograms  as  the  Alliance  f.r  Progress  and 
Fi^f  l\fTA  has  brought  a  new  note  of 
r,rLre=s  to  this  troubled  region  of  the  world. 
Mexico,  one  of  the  once-turbulent  nations 
^  :he  hemisphere,  has  since  the  eaily  six- 
ties fairly  settled  down  and  set  to  work  on 
n'e'nal  improvements.  In  recent  years  other 
•<n  American  nations  have  ai'.o  begun  to 
rilmb  the  steep  road  of  progress,  and  though 
their  rate  of  change  is  not  ne.arly  as  rspid 
«  It  should  be.  these  n.ations  are  neverthe- 
less making  a  valid  effort  at  improving  their 
economies. 

AS  -he  decade  progressed,  however,  a 
m.rked  increase  In  anti-American  feelings 
T-  Tianv  of  the  Latin  American  nntions  has 
i/d'min-  of  this  nation's  leading  citizens 
0  question  the  significance  of  the  United 
States-  role  in  the  hemisphere.  "Why,  rea- 
son manv.  "should  we  provide  them  with 
monetary'  aid  if  they  only  respond  by  turn- 
iuz  ag.unst  us?"— and  the  question  is  in- 
deed a  v.tiid  one  if  one  considers  the  many 
instances  during  the  past  ten  year.-,  when 
A-erlcan  properties  have  been  expropriated 
bv  certain  Latin  American  nations.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Colombia,  for  Instance,  took  over 
a  subsidiary  of  American  and  Foreign  Pow- 
er in  1962:  Co.^ta  Rica  did  the  same  ;n 
1968-  the  Peruvian  government  took  over 
s  -o'mpinv  o-raed  by  Standard  Oil  in,  1968 
lesnmated  value  set  at  $120  million):  the 
Bolivian  government  took  over  the  holdinss 
of  Gulf  Oil  in  October.  1969  (estimate.^  val- 
ue set  at  $140  milUonl— and  the  list  goes 
en  and  on. 

The  answer  to  the  former  question  is  not 
simple,  but  the  actions  of  these  seeminclv 
aesressive  Latin  nations  have  not  oeen  the 
re^alt  of  mere  whimsical  nationalism  on 
their  p.irt:  thev  have,  on  the  contrary,  been 
motivated  by  righteous  anger  at  what  may 
be  termed  the  "untlilnUng.  narrow-minded 
Dollcv  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  Amer- 
lea"  In  order  to  understand  their  reason- 
ine  one  must  take  Into  account  that  re- 
gional exports  and  imports  account  for  over 
one-fourth  of  the  total  Income  of  most  Lat- 
in Amr-rican  nations.  As  a  result,  we  can 
see  1u--t  how  trulv  dependent  the-e  nations 
are  on  the  trade  flow  and  trade  agreements 
<;et  up  between  them  and  the  United  States 
(which  is.  incidentally,  their  main  buyer  of 
raw  materials ) . 

The  Latins,  then,  are  mainly  displeased  at 
the  wav  the  United  States  has  taken  advan- 
tage of' this  dependence.  They  state  that  the 
latter  is  mainly  using  Latin  America  as  a 
■Tjargain  basement"  and  that  In  the  past  it 
has  plaved  an  ail-too  commanding  role   In 
their  economies.  They  also  complain  of  the 
ridiculous,      often      degrading      restrictions 
which  the  United  State?  places  on  the  spend- 
ing of  foreign  aid  money  which  it  distributes. 
Before  a  government  receives  aid.  for  exam- 
p:e,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  mu:  t 
have  determined  that  the  said  government  is 
not  "controlled  bv  the  International  Commu- 
ni.st  movement."  Another  restriction  enforced 
nntil  the  present  time  states  that  most  Amer- 
ican aid  money  must  be  u-^d  to  purchr.'^e 
goods  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  result, 
nlnetv-cents   out   of  each   dollar   loaned   to 
Latin'  America  Is  tied  to  a  purchase  In  the 
United  States  (even  though  tractors,  earth- 
movlne  mnchincry,  and  oth'^r  goods  which 
*hev  need  are  more  expensive  In  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere).  At  present,  there  Is 
also  a  requirement  which  states  that  half  of 
the  good.;  financed  by  American  Aid  funds 
must   be   transported   in   American    .=^hip.=— 
which  are.  needless  to  say,  very  expensive 
,'\fter  looking  at  their  side   of  the   issue, 
then,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican   frovernment.^    are    bitter    toward    the 
United  States  end   Us  foreign  aid  policies. 
Since  n-.  amount  of  protest   has  made  the 
latter  change  its  a.tltude  toward  their  neecs, 
however,  many  Latin  American  nations  have 
reverted  to  a  touch  nationalistic  behavior  — 
and  many  times  even  turned  to  the  Commu- 


nist bloc  of  nations  for  the  aid  which  they 
need  and  can't  get. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  these  Latin  nations?  How  can  relations 
between   the  United   States   and   these   na- 
tions be  improved?  The  answer  seems  to  lie 
in  the  granting  of  trade  preferences  by  the 
United  States  to  Latin  American  nations  and 
in  the  promotion  of  better,  more  liberal  trade 
agreements  between  the  parties  involved.  At 
present,  the  nations  of  Latin  America  do  not 
enjoy  trade  preferences  anywhere,  and  ac- 
cording to  thern  the  United  States  should  be 
their   special    customer!    Request    for   trade 
preferences  was  the  theme  of  the  Punta  del 
Este    conference    (a    meeting    o.    American 
Presidents  in  the  spring  of  1967).  To  back 
up  their  demands  for  greater  trade  prefer- 
ences from  the  United  States,  Latin  leaders 
at  the  conference  cited  the  case  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  as  an  example.  Prod- 
ucts from  the  French-speaking  African  coun- 
tries, for  instance,  have  free  access  to  the 
European  Common  Market,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  grants  tariff  preferences  to  goods 
from    its    commonwealth    partners.    Similar 
trade    agreements    between    them    and    the 
United   States,  reason  Latin  leaders,  would 
increase  the  amount  of  goods  exported  from 
Latin  America  and  would  help  pay  for  the 
latter's  development.  In  thus  speaking,  then. 
Latin  leaders  expressed  their  wishes  to  turn 
preient  American  paternalism  into  a  partner- 
ship which  would  "help  Latin  America  to 
help  herself." 

In  the  opinion  of  many  experts,  another 
move  that  would  help  improve  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  western  hemisphere  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market.  Such  a  market  would  encourage 
greater  cooperation  between  its  members  and 
would  in  the  long  run  tend  to  upgrade  the 
member  nations'  economies   The  eradication 
of  a  large  number  of  protective  tariffs  in  trade 
carried  out  between  member  nations  would 
also  encourage  the  growth  of  old  native  in- 
dustries and  promote  the  establishment  of 
new.  burgeoning  ones.  The  Latin  American 
Common  Market  would  function  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Its  European  counterpart  does, 
and  judging  from  the  latter's  success,  it  would 
transform    the   economical   status   of   Latin 
America  within  a  few  years  of  its  establish- 
ment. According  to  present  plans,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  pro- 
posed common  market,  but  despite  this  fact. 
the  former  still  realize  important  trade  bene- 
fits once  the  market  comes  Into  effect  (it  has, 
for  example,  already  benefited  from  the  trade- 
creating  effects  brought  about  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  the  European  Free  Trade  Associatlori  i . 
In  summing  up.  then,  we  can  see  that  the 
United   States,   should    it   decide   to   do   so. 
can  ignore  the  economical  and  political  prob- 
lems of  Latin  America.  The  development  of 
Latin  America,  however,  is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued pence  of  the  entire  hemisphere.  In- 
deed,  after   hf?  recent    f.act-flndlng   trip   to 
Latiii  America,  Governor  TJclson  Rockefeller 
voiced  his  alarm  at  the  "rising  tide  of  Com- 
munist Eub-.eisioii"  evident  in  this  area.  He 
also  ur"ed  the  United  States  to  increase  mili- 
tary aid  to  Latin  America  to  "help  existlne 
La'in  American  governments  fight  this  in- 
creasing wave  of  subversion." 

It  is  up  to  the  American  nation,  then,  to 
help  Ftrengthen  tiie  position  cf  the  Latin 
American  nations  in  the  world  today  (and 
thus  Indirectly  stop  the  ever-constant  threat 
of  Communist  subversion  which  exists  to- 
day). We  can  do  this,  i.rst  of  all,  by  continu- 
ing to  promote  the  urisinal  aims  of  the  Al- 
rarce  for  Progress.  v.-h:ch  has  since  its  found- 
IrV  produced  a  nrc^at  increase  In  school. 
clini'"=  roads,  etc  .  and  which  has  brought 
Pbout  numerous  reforms  to  impr-ve  the  lot 
cf  the  average  inhabit  >n*  of  Latin  .America. 
Secondly,  we  can  grant  Latin  American  na- 
tions e.x'tensive  trade  preiereuces— which  will 
bolster  their  ccommie=— and  enter  into  more 
liberal  trade  agreements  with  them. 


In  short,  Simon  Bolivar  one;  said  that  the 
Boal  of  the  Americas  was  to  be  the  greatest 
region  on  earth:  "ereatest  not  so  much  by 
virtue  of  her  area  or  her  wealth,  as  by  her 
freedom  and  her  glory"— and  perhaps  with 
greater  cooperation  among  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican nations  this  vision  wUl  come  true. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  REPEAL  SUBSEC- 
TION    (a>     OF    SECTION    7275    OF 
THE    INTERNAL    REVENUE    CODE 
(Mr    STEIGER   of   Wisconsin   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  repeal  subsection  'a) 
of  section  7275  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970  which  was  signed  on  May  21 
and  becomes  law  today  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  airiines  from 
showing  on  passenger  tickets  the  amount 
of  Federal  tax  being  charged  the  pas- 

My  constituents  have  accased  Con- 
gress of  trvine  to  hide  the  amount  of  tax 
the  passenger  will  have  to  pay,  and  I 
think  we  should  set  the  record  straight. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  de- 
cided to  "include  the  tax  on  passenger 
air  travel  in  the  ticket  price  and  impose 
the  tax  on  the  airline,  rather  than  as  a 
separately  stated  tax  on  the  p^-^senger 
with  the  thought  that  this  would  elimi- 
nate delays  in  ticket  preparation  where 
ticket  agents  presently  have  to  make  the 
separate  computation  of  the  ticket  tax 
and  add  it  on  to  the  ticket  as  a  separate 
item  to  determine  the  total  fare  the  pas- 
senger is  to  pay." 

The  report  went  on  to  say : 

Bv  imposing  tax  on  passenger  travel  on  the 
airline  there  is  no  need  for  any  exemptions 
(With  the  attendant  delays  in  determln  ng 
the  traveler's  proper  exemption  for  specific 
transportation,  thus,  all  domestic  tr.ve 
makes  use  of  the^'airporta  and  a^^^^^'  "l" 
domestic  travel  wi]/!  pay  the  same  ticket  price 
f  ;>r  a  particular  flight. 

Since  the  airiine  ^vas  paying  the  tax 
on  the  passenger  ticket  across  the  board, 
there  apparently  was  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue listing  the  tax  on  each  ticket. 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  insofar  as 
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imposing  the  tax  directly  on  the  pas- 
senger. The  conference  report  reads: 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  tax 
09.  taxable  transportation  of  persons  by  air 
Is  Imposed.  »s  under  the  House  bill,  on  the 
amount  paid  for  the  transportation  and  is 
imposed  on  the  person  making  the  payment 
subject  to  tax. 

However,  the  conference  committee  ac- 
cepted the  single  fare  concept  inherent 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  the  other  body  has  outlined  the 
situation  in  remarks  appearing  on  pages 
^  21718  and  21719  in  the  June   26  Con- 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

He  has  said  that  it  is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable for  the  ticket  to  say  that  the 
total  price  includes  an  8-percent  tax  and 
that  the  airline  can  verbally  tell  the  pas- 
senger exactly  what  the  fare  is. 

From  discussions  I  have  had  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  air- 
lines, however,  it  appears  tliat  because 
the  tax  will  continue  to  be  imposed  on 
the  passenger,  the  airlines  may  well  have 
to  record  on  a/ copy  of  the  ticket,  not 
given  the  passenger,  the  exact  amount 
of  the  tax.  This,  it  seems  to  me.  will  save 
none  of  the  work,  and  in  fact,  may  cre- 
ate more  work  while  also  depriving  the 
passenger  of  having  on  his  ticket  a  rec- 
ord of  exactly  what  the  tax  is.  This 
makes  no  sense  to  me  and  thus  I  feel  the 
single  fare  requirement  and  the  accom- 
panying penalty  for  violation  should  be 
repealed.  My  legislation  would  accom- 
plish this. 

PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
WEEK  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion I  H.J.  Res.  1251  <  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning August  2.  1970,  and  ending  August  8. 
1970.  as  "Professional  Photography  Week 
in  America." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1251 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  oj  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  importance  of  professional  photography 
In  American  life  and  in  recognition  of  the 
ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Professional  Photographers  of  America,  In- 
corporated, the  world's  oldest  and  largest 
photographic  society,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  period  beginning  Au- 
gust 2.  1970.  and  ending  August  8  1970.  as 
"Professional  Photography  Weelc  in  .America." 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  intere.sted  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographers  of  America,  Inc., 
celebrate  their  90th  anniversary  this  year. 


Representatives  of  the  more  than 
12,500  members  of  this  distinguished  or- 
ganization will  be  on  hand  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  Cliicago  in  August. 

In  addition  to  commemorating  the 
90th  anniversary,  the  Professional  Pho- 
tographers of  America,  Inc..  will  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  veteran  photog- 
rapher Edward  Steichen,  whose  great 
talents  have  helped  raise  photography  to 
an  art  commensurate  with  painting  and 
sculpture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  honoring  Edward  Stei- 
chen. the  Professional  Pliotographers  of 
America  are  continuing  to  demonstrate 
the  special  quality  of  their  professional 
work  and  are  making  an  added  con- 
tribution to  our  society  consistent  with 
their  lofty  ideals  and  high  professional 
standards. 

I  know  that  I  speak  in  behalf  of  my- 
self, if  not  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  paying  tribute  to  Ed- 
ward Steichen.  and  in  extending  congrat- 
ulations to  him  and  to  the  Professional 
Photographers  of  America.  It  is  expected 
that  the  other  body  will  soon  act  on 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1251.  to  the  end 
that  the  President  may  appropriately 
designate  the  week  beginning  August  2 
and  ending  August  8,  1970,  as  "Profes- 
sional Photographers  Week  in  America." 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHI- 
CAGO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1036.  commemorating  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Loyola  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.    Res.    1036 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sends  congratulations  and  greetings  to 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago  on  the  occasion 
of '  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  and  extends  the  hcpe  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  in  centuries  to  come. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Coloi-ado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  reso- 
lutions that  have  just  been  adopted. 
House  Joint  Resolutiorf  1251.  and  House 
Resolution  1036 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  AUTHORITY  OF  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR  OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
TO  MAINTAIN  OFFICES  IN  THE 
REPUBLIC    OF    THE    PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  16739)  to 
extend  for  a  period  of  10  years  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain  offices  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "  '1970'  "  and 
Insert:    "'June   30,   1970'" 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "  '1980. '  "  and 
insert:   "  'July  3,   1974'." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  extend  until  July  3,  1974,  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  maintain  offices  In  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week  is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  nine  suspensions: 

H.R.  16408,  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  Amendments: 

H.R.  12807,  to  amend  the  Expediting 
Act: 

H.R.  15979.  tax  treatment  of  interest 
on  Farmers  Home  Administration-in- 
sured loans: 

H.R.  2076,  withholding  of  city  income 
taxes  on  Federal  employees; 

H.R.  17068,  duty  treatment  of  certain 
previously  exported  aircraft; 

H.R.  10517.  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  distilled  spirits; 

H.R.  11766.  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966: 

H.R.  12943.  to  extend  the  Jellyfish 
Control  Act:  and 

S.  3592.  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  On 
Tuesday  the  following  bills  are  pro- 
gramed: 

H.R.  16327.  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate; 

H.R.    8673,    consumer   protection   for 


gold  and  silver  articles,  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

Hou'^e  Resolution  1031,  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing practices  and  campaign  contribu- 
tions, with  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 

H  R  279,  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 
with  an"open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate; 

H  R  16542.  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards,  with  an  open 
rule  and  2  hours  of  debate; 

H  R.  16968,  adjustment  of  Government 
contribution  for  Federal  employee  health 
benefits,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 

debate: 

HR  13100,  to  extend  programs  for 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

HR  14237,  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963.  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
mav  be  annoimced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
aimed  at  the  base  of  the  problem— a  real 
shortage  in  freight  cars.  The  supply  of 
freight  cars  has  dropped  almost  40  per- 
cent in  the  last  11  years.  My  bill  would 
increase  the  total  number  of  freight  cars 
available  by  authorizing  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  buy  and  construct  at  least 
10,000  general  purpose  boxcars,  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  transportation 
of  all  defense  freight  tendered  to  rail- 
roads. The  construction  and  purchase  of 
these  cars  would  permit  the  release  of 
cars  currently  in  use  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  on  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  paying  substantial  demur- 
rage charges. 

Tlie  need  for  this  legislation  is  press- 
ing. I  urge  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  to  take  action  on 
my  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 


CLARK  M.ACGREGOR  INTRODUCES 
BILL  TO  ELIMINATE  FREIGHT  CAR 
SHORTAGE 

(Mr.   MacGREGOR    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  help  to  elimi- 
nate the  chronic  shortage  of  freight  cars 
wl)ich  plagues  Minnesota  and  the  entire 
Midwest  every  harvest  season. 

One  railroad  company  which  serves 
Minnesota  recently  had  orders  for  5,035 
boxcars  and  2,943  covered  hojjper  cars. 
but  none  were  available.  Another  had 
orders  for  1.422  cars  to  carry  grain  to 
market,  but  only  168  were  available. 
With  the  wheat  harvest  well  underway, 
ofBcials  estimate  that  the  railroads  will 
be  able  to  supply  only  between  20  and  50 
percent  of  the  freight  cars  needed  to  get 
the  grain  to  market  without  heavy  eco- 
nomic losses  resulting  from  elevator 
storage  and  spoilage. 

A  reliable  estimate  is  that  it  costs  ap- 
proximately 2  cents  per  bushel  per  month 
to  hold  grain.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  freight  car  shortage  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  SlOO  million  in  Kansas  alone. 
Similar  losses  are  suffered  by  thousands 
of  people  working  in  agriculture. 


DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  tMr.  Pucinskd  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlu? 
Saturday  the  American  people  will  iray 
tribute  to  the  194th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  was  194  years  ago  this  Saturday 
that  56  brave  Representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Congress  made  the  courageous  move 
of  adopting  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence which  gave  our  Nation  a  new  sense 
of  dignity  and  a  new  sense  of  under- 
standing. 

The  Declaration  01  Independence  be- 
ing read  in  1970  is  as  much  alive  and  as 
meaningful  as  it  was  194  years  ago.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
call  for  the  reading  of  this  declaration  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  last  day  the  Con- 
gress meets  before  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess.  For  I  think  it  is  important  and 
urgent  that  we  Americans  pause  and  re- 
fresh our  recollection  on  the  conditions 
that  existed  which  led  to  this  declaration 
and  the  impressive  and  imposing  solu- 
tions that  it  provided. 

The  American  Declaration  oi  Inde- 
pendence continues  to  be  a  document  of 
great  significance,  not  only  to  Americans 
but  to  the  whole  world.  Although  no  part 
of  our  constitutional  law,  it  probably  has 
had  more  influence  than  any  other  doc- 
ument in  the  Nation's  thinking  about 
b.-ttcr  relations  between  free  men  and 
their  government.  Ito  warm  expression  of 
;'.v  rights  of  free  men  is  one  of  our  best 
g;;ts  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Men  all 
around  the  world  have  found  themselves 
heartened  in  the  struggle  to  uphold  the 
riehts  of  free  men  upon  reading  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  r^ 

I  am  indeed  proud  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  ^hat  194 
vears  ago  it  was  in  this  Chamber  of  free 
men,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  this  declaration  was  adopt- 
ed. As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  am  proud 
of  mv  predecessors'  wisdom  and  courage. 
I  would  think  that  reading  this  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  at  this  time  would 
be  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  in  Congress  of 
the   great   and  awesome   responsibility 


that  we  have  to  the  people  as  free  men, 
and  a  recognition  that  people  can  indeed 
change  their  governments  if  we  forfeit 
in  those  responsibilities. 

And  I  would  hope  also  that  the  reading 
of  this  Declaration  of  Independence 
would  provide  a  moment  of  pause  for  the 
American  people  to  reflect  upon  their 
blessings. 

We  ought  to  reflect  uixin  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  this  country  which 
led  to  this  brave  declaration. 

We  Americans  take  our  blessings  for 
granted,  and  too  often  we  forget  the  hard 
struggle  and  the  enormous  sacrifice  that 
preceded  the  birth  of  this  Republic. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  Ameri- 
cans, as  we  meet  here  and  throughout 
this  weekend  of  obsen-ancc,  ou'-:ht  to  re- 
flect upon  the  fact  that  our  Nation  is 
reaching  for  a  trillion-dollar  economy  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  we  anticipate 
by  1980.  reaching  a  S2-trillion  plateau  of 
achievement.  Our  success  as  a  nation  is 
the  greatest  monument  to  freedom. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  i}iis  v.-eek- 
end  in  churches  and  synagogues  across 
the  country  pastors,  priests,  rabbis  and 
all  religious  leaders  would  ase  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  as  a  basis  for 
their  i^ermon  to  lemind  the  American 
people  of  what  it  was  like  and  what  it 
took  to  correct  the  evils  tiiat  existed,  and 
then  remind  them  of  the  rc.'^ponsibilities 
of  freedom. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  writing  this  dec- 
laration, first  of  all  cast  a  beautiful  phi- 
losophy and  challenging  phraseology  for 
the  preamble  wiif-n  he  v.rote: 

V^'hen  in  the  course  of  human  events.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  petiple  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  stauon  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  ."ieparation. 

What  beautiful  words  Jefferson  put 
together  when  he  said: 

We  liold  these  trutlis  to  be  self-evident, 
that  ail  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Liie.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governin  nts  ate 
nibtituied  among  Men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governt-u. 
riiat  whenever  any  Form  of  Government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
Rigiu  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  aboash 
:t.  and  10  institute  new  Governmeiu.  laying 
us  fuunciation  on  such  principles  and  orga- 
nizing its  powers  in  sucli  form,  as  to  ihem 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  eilect  their  Safety 
and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dic- 
tate that  Government.'  long  establisiied 
.'hoiild  not  be  chaiigea  for  light  imd  tran- 
sient cau?es;  and  acccrdmgiy  a'.l  {xperience 
hath  shewn  that  mankind  are  more  dir.posed 
to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suflerable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  ilie  forms  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
invariably  the  same  Object  evincoJ  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  thr.iw 
off  such  Government,  and  to  provide  new 
Guards  for  their  future  security.  .Such  has 
been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colo- 
nies, and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which 
constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  Sys- 
tems of  Government. 
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In  a  few  words  Jefferson  had  laid  down 
a  philosophy  that  ought  to  be  a  constant 
reminder  to  thoso  of  us  in  public  office 
of  the  responsibility  and  duty  that  we 
have  to  our  constituency,  i^''  mdeed 
when  Government  ignores  that  responsi- 
bility and  duty,  the  ri-ht  of  the  people 
is  so  enormous  that  they  may  chan-c 
that  Government. 

The  late  President  John  Kennedy  said 
that  -America  is  a  continuing  revolu- 
tion ••  And  indeed  the  words  uttered  by 
Thomas  JtfTcrson  in  his  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  sustained  by  d5  ct  hisv 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  are  as  mean- 
ingful todav  as  they  were  194  years  ago. 

After  his  inspiring  preamble.  Jc  fferscn 
then  properly  spelled  out  the  indictment 
in  piercing  and  penetrating  words 
against  King  and  his  tyranny  and  his 
despotism,  and  it  is  interesting  that  to- 
day in  many  situations  we  can  find  the 
same  fibers  working  their  way  through 
the  fabric  of  Government.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  his  indictment  said: 

The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain  Is  a  history  of  repeated  Injuries  and 
usurpations  all  having  In  direct  object  the 
esiabllshment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over 
these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be  sub- 
mitted lo  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the 
most  wholesome  and  necessary  lor  the  pub- 
lic good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass 
Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  Importance 
unless  suspended  In  their  operation  tUl  his 
Assent  Should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  sus- 
pended he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 

them.  .  *      ..V,.. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  Representation  in  the  Legislature,  a 
rl^'ht  inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  depository  of  their  public  Records. 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into 
compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  re- 
peatedlv.  for  opposing  with  manly  flrnmeBS 
his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such 
dissolutions  to  cause  others  to  be  elected: 
wherebv  the  LeglslatiA^e  powers.  Incapable  of 
Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People 
at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remain- 
ing in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers of  invasion  from  without,  and  convul- 
sions within.  ^ 

He  hn'i  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  these  States:  for  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  For- 
eigners- Refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage 
their  mlerations  hither,  and  raising  the  con- 
ditions of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for  es- 
tablishing Judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  pavment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  harass 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kent  among  us.  in  times  of  peace. 
Standing  Armies  without  the  Consent  of  our 
le^;is!iiiures. 

He  has  atTected  to  render  the  Military  Inde- 
pendent uf  and  superior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject 
us  to  a  lurlscliction  foreign  to  our  constitu- 
tion and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving 
his  As^ent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Leg- 
islation: 

t 


For  quartering  large  bodies  o*.  armed  troops 
amone  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from 
punishment  for  Nuiy  Murders  which  they 
shotild  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these 
States:  ,      ,,        ^       . 

For  cutting  oft  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of 

the  world: 

For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our 
Consent : 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  ben- 
efits of  Trial  by  Jury : 

For  transporting  us  Ijeyond  Seas  to  be  tried 
for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English 
laws  in  a  neighbouring  Province,  establish- 
ing therein  an  Arbitrary  government,  and 
enUi'^ini.'  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  It 
at  on'ce  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for 
introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these 
COion:es: 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing 
our  most  v.tluable  Laws,  and  altering  fut.da- 
mentallv  the  Forms  of  our  Governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and 
declaring  themselves  Invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  In  all  cases  whatsoever. 

Ke  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by 
declaring  us  out  of  his  protection  and  waging 
War  against  us.  „_ 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our 
Coa.v.s,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  01  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Armies 
of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  compleat  the  works 
of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already 
begun  with  clrctmistances  of  Cruelty  &  per- 
fidy sca-cely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  of  the  Head  of 
a  civilized  nation.   , 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Cit.zens 
taken  Captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms 
against  their  Country,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioners 01"  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections 
amongst  us.  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  the  inhabiUints  of  our  frontiers,  the  mer- 
ciless Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of 
warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of 
all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

in  everv  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have 
Petitioned  for  Redress  In  the  most  hu;nblc 
terms-  Our  repe.'^ted  Petitions  have  been  an- 
swered onlv  by  repeated  Injury.  A  Prince 
whose  character  is  thu.>  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  TN-rant,  Is  unfit  to  be 
fhe  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  hiivc  We  been  wanting  in  attentions 
to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  iroui  time  lo  tmv?  of  attempt:;  by  their 
lec'islature  to  extend  .in  unwanuntable  Ju- 
ri.^iinion  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and 
=;=ttiement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their 
native  Justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kind-ed  w  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf 
to  ti^e  voi^^e  of  Jtistice  and  of  consanguinity. 
We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  neces- 
=nv  "-hlch  denounces  our  Separation,  and 
ho't'i  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  manldnd. 
Enemies  in  War.  in  Peace  Friends. 


Thomas  Jefferson.  I  thought,  spelled 
out  a  devastating  indictment  against  the 
king  but  as  we  read  through  this  m- 
dictment  we  can  see  some  of  those 
abuses  which  exist  today,  abuses  which 
torture  the  conscience  and  justice  of  men. 
I  would  sav  that  legislators  might  do 
well  to  reread  this  document  and  refresh 
their  recollection.  All  of  us  as  Americans 
would  do  well  to  reread  this  document 
and  refresh  our  recollection  of  the  sit- 
uation, the  circumstances  and  the  condi- 
tions which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 


Then  Thomas  Jefferson  Ijeautifully 
stated  the  case  when  in  conclusion  he 
said: 

We,  therefore?  the  Repbesentatives  of  thi: 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Con- 
cKEs.s.  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judse  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  author- 
itv  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  sol- 
emnly PUBLISH  and  declare.  That  these 
United  CoU'iiies  are.  pnd  of  Right  ought 
to  be  Free  and  Independent  States:  that  they 
are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  Brlt- 
i.-li  crown,  and  tha^  all  pohticTl  coii'-ection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain, 
is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and 
that  as  Free  and  Independent  St.ates,  they 
have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace, 
contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which 
Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for 
the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
rfi'a'ire  on  the  protection  i.f  divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  ours  wculd  in- 
deed be  a  richsr  nation  ix  v.c  Americar^ 
would  ponder  for  a  minute  the  meaning 
of  this  declaration.  What  does  it  mean 
in  today's  terms?  What  did  it  mean  194 
years  ago? 

As  we  look  at  a  world  of  144  nations, 
with  only  31  of  them  under  democratic 
rule,  indeed  the  inspiring  word.s  of  our 
own  declaration  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion for  mankind  all  over  the  world. 

A  few  years  ago  we  authorized  the 
publication  of  a  small  document  which 
interpreted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  the  American  people.  In 
looking  over  this  document  I  came  across 
a  paragraph  which  I  think  is  very  fitting, 
for  it  points  out  that  a  newspaper  re- 
porter might  rephrase  the  language  of 
the  Preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  first  paragraph  might 
be  rephrased  as  follows : 

When  a  people^flnd  it  nece.=:.sary  to 
separate  from  the  mother  country  and 
become  independent,  they  should  make 
clear  why  they  have  taken  this  serious 

step.  _ 

In  1970  language,  this  puts  our  Dec- 
laration of  liidependence  into  sharper 
perspective. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  second  paragrapn 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Thomas  Jefferson  argued  that  all  peo- 
ple have  certain  basic  rights.  This  is 
something  many  Americans  forget.  Too 
manv  Americans  thini:  that  only  cer- 
tain ^Americans  have  basic  rights  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  aU  Americans 
have  basic  rights.  That  was  the  meaning 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  AU 
people  have  certain  basic  rights,  ana 
those  rights  must  be  respected  as  weii 
as  protected.  , 

Second.  Governments  exist  to  saie- 
guard  the  rights  of  the  people  and  they 
get  their  power  from  the  people^  Hot 
'^ften  we  see  that  doctrine  violated  tune 
and  time  again  by  governments  Too 
often  they  forget  the  power  that  tnu 
Government  devolved  is  the  power  from 
the  people  and  that  is  where  it  must  rest. 

Third.  The  people  have  the  "ght  to 
alter  or  to  aboUsh  any  government  whicn 
fails  to  achieve  the  purpose  for  's^nicn  ii 
was  created.  Too  many  American?  forge. 

^  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the^e  points 
to  see  how  it  is  developed  in  the  Declara- 
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tion  of  Independence  itself.  What  are 
the  basic  rights  of  all  people?  All  people 
are  created  equal.  They  arc  equal  before 
God  God  has  given  them  certain  rights 
which  lawfully  cannot  be  taken  away. 
Among  these  rights  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  have  the 
ri'^h"  to  live  in  happiness.  In  other  words, 
all  people  have  an  equal  right  to  live 
m  security  and  enjoy  the  liberties  guar- 
anteed by  the  law.  We  underscore  the 
word    liberty    because    it    is    the    very 
strength  and  keystone  of  this  Republic. 
Why  have   governments   been   estab- 
lished'' It  is  becau':e  all  people  equally 
enjoy  .'uch  rights  as  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  right  of  the 
government  to  govern  is  conferred  by  the 
people    themselves.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
■itreneth  cf  this  country  will  continue 
only  so  long  as  we  Americans  recognize 
chis  undeniable  truth.  What  should  the 
people  do  if  a  government  fails  to  govern 
■R-isely?  The  people  have  a  right  to  change 
that  government.  They  have  a  right  to 
create  a  new  government  established  on 
such  principles  and  having  such  powers 
as  are  most  likely  to  insure  their  safety 
and  happiness.   This   is   important   for 
those  who   have  no  confidence  in  the 
institutions  of  our  great  Republic.  This 
very    important    phrase    provides    that 
people  should  naturally  not  make  a  revo- 
lutionary change  in  their  government  for 
small   or    capricious    reasons.    Govern- 
ment cannot  endure  if  people  will  shift 
the  philosophy  of  government  as  they 
would  shift  the  sands  at  the  seashore. 
Government  cannot  ricochet  with  the 
shifting  sands  of  public  opinion.  Surely. 
Thomas  Jefferson  made  that  clear  when 
he  spelled  out  in  great  detail  the  indict- 
ment against  the  king.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence   was    written   because    of 
overwhelming  reasons  for  such  a  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  Too  many  of  our 
American  people  today  want  to  change 
our  institutions  simply  because  they  do 
not  agree  with  them.  I  think  perhaps  it 
is  important  for  those  Americans  to  re- 
read the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  people  had  suffered  miseries  long 
enough.  Now  they  must  have  to  change 
their  government,  but  this  change  comes 
only  when  there  are  overwhelmingly  and 
grievous  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  appeal  that 
it  would  be  healthy  for  the  whole  coun- 
try if  on  Sunday  morning  in  our 
churches  acro-ss  this  land  the  good  prs- 
tors  would  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  our  people.  This  great  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is  as  lasting 
and  m.eaningful  today  as  it  was  194  years 
ago.  But,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  so- 
phisticates of  our  country  today  look  up- 
on 'Tourth  of  July  orato'-y"  as  some- 
thing e\-il  and  something  not  quite 
American.  So  often  you  hear  a  man  make 
a  speech  who  tries  to  put  into  perspec- 
tive the  real  meaning  of  this  declaration 
and  some  sophisticated  snob  will  come 
along  and  say,  "That  is  Fourth  of  July 
oratory,"  as  if  there  was  something  bad 
or  evil  about  trying  to  put  into  perspec- 
tive the  great  statements,  the  great 
meaning  of  this  document. 

So.  Mr.  ."Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
some  day  the  Congress  would  adopt  the 
reading  of  this  declaration,  as  we  have 


^ 


adopted  the  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  for  it  was  in  this  Con-  ^ 
gress— this  Ccngr'^s.s— that  the  Declara- 
tion of  IndciDendcnce  v.as  born.  The  dec- 
laration is  a  child  and  a  product  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  ::,  ^nly  fitting  that  on  the 
great  birUid-  y  of  this  Nation,  we  in  the 
Congress  ought  to  rededicate  and  reaf- 
firm our  fai'.h  in  the  ixjstulatcs  of  this 
great  declaration.  At  least  I  v.ouir;  hope 
we  would  take  time  out  from  our  busy 
schedule  once  a  year  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  impressive  provisions  of  this  doc- 
ument, for  those  provisions  appl.v  just  as 
much  today  as  they  did  194  years  ag-j. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  Speaker:  So  long  as  we 
Americans  remind  ourselves  of  the  real 
meaning  of  this  declaration  and  the 
courage  that  those  56  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  in  signing  this  Declaration,  of 
Independence  so  long  as  we  Americans 
remind  ourselves  of  that  courage,  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Republic  is  secure. 


bodia.  It  may  be  difficult  to  keep  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  plight  of  prisoners 
in  Vietnam. 

No  one  can  say  for  certain  that  any  ac- 
tion bv  American  citizens  will  have  any 
effect  en  impro\ing  POW  conditions  in 
North  Vietnam.,  but  action  by  concerned 
American  citizens  can.  at  the  very  least, 
assist  in  focusing  worldwide  public  opin- 
ion on  the  prisoner  of  war  problem. 

Tins  action  is  being  taken  by  Con- 
aressmen  who  represent  varying  philo- 
sophical viewTWints.  Th:U  fact  should 
make  it  clear  that  while  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  differ  on  the  correct  methods 
winding  down  the  war  in  Vietnam,  all 
of  us  stand  united  in  our  insistence  upon 
responsible  and  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

Furthermore,  the  varying  philosophy 
of  the  individual  citizens  who  will  sign 
the  petitions  should  also  indicate  that 
all  Americans  stand  united  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  humane  treatment 
for  prisoners  of  war. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Obey)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington), 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Mc- 
Closkey),  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback),  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegel^  and  I  are 
today  joining  together  in  action  which 
will  allow  our  constituents  to  express 
their  concern  for  the  fair  and  humane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
The  six  of  us  have  sent  petitions  to  our 
constituents  which  urge  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  provide  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  We  would 
urge  other  Members  to  do  the  same. 
When  the  petitions  have  been  signed  and 
returned  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  transmission  to 
the  Goverrunent  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  petitions  read  as  follows ; 
To:   His  Excellency  Ton  Due  Thang.  Presi- 
dent, Democratic  Hepubllc  of  Vietnam. 
As  a  concerned  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America  who  believes  that  all  governments 
"  have  an  obligation  to  conduct  their  affairs 
in  a  responsible  and  humane  manner.  I  urge 
that   American   servicemen   currently   being 
held  prisoner  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies  be  accorded  fair  and 
humane  treatment  as  expressed  In  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  of  1949,  which  was  signed 
by   the   Government   of   North   Vietnam   in 
1957. 

I  further  specifically  urge  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam: 

(1)  Identify  all  prisoners  being  held; 

(2)  Release  seriously  sick  or  Injured 
prisoners: 

(3)  Permit  impartial  Inspection  of  all 
prisoner  of  war  facilities; 

(4)  Permit  the  free  exchange  of  mall  be- 
tween famUles  and  prisoners. 

The  points  contained  in  the  petition 
are  similar  to  language  contained  in  a 
House  resolution  which  several  of  us  co- 
authored  last  September. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  few  weeks 
world  attention  is.  in  all  likelihood,  going 
to  be  directed  at  developments  in  Cam- 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members^ 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  special 
order  given  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LIQUIDITY  SQUEEZE:  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION,      HAVING       PRO- 
DUCED A  LIQUIDITY  CRISIS,  MUST 
GET^US   OUT  OF  IT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rei'ss  '  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  achieved,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  highest  interest  rates  in 
a  century,  the  worst  unemployment  in  a 
decade,  the  most  aggravated  inflation  in 
a  generation,   tire  worst  stock  market 
selloff  in  40  years,  a  dangerously  deteri- 
orating balance  of  pavTnents,  a  stagna- 
tion in  economic  growth  which  will  lose- 
the  Nation  as  much  as  $40  billion  this 
year,  and  a  severe  depression  in  housing. 
Today    there    must   be    laid  "at    the 
administration's  •  door    another    serious 
economic  illness  from  which  our  country 
is  suffering— the  "liquidity  squeeze."  The 
liquidity    squeeze    is    the    inability    of 
corporations  to  pay  their  bills  as  they 
come  due.  The  section  77  bankruptcy  of 
Perm  Central  is  simply  the  mast  dra- 
matic example  of  the  liquidity  squeeze. 
My  point  is  simple.  The  reason  for  the 
liquidity  squeeze  is  the  rampant  infla- 
tion from  which  we  are  now  suffering. 
The  administration  has  utterly  failed  to 
take  steps  to  combat  that  inflation.  Un- 
till  it  does  so,  the  liquidity  squeeze  with 
its  imminent  danger  to  the  entire  econ- 
omy, will  continue. 

It  is  inflation  which  has  reduced  cor- 
porate managers  to  draw  down  their 
cash,  to  raise  every  dollar  thev  can  by 
borrowing  from  banks,  from  other  cor- 
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porations  by  commercial  paper,  or  from 
the  capital  market,  and  then  to  nivest 
this  cash  in  something  deemed  more  m- 
nation-proof  than  cash— plant,  equip- 
ment, excess  inventories,  other  assets. 
Inflation  impels  businesses  to  do  this 
because  unless  they  get  rid  of  their  cash 
now,  the  assets  which  they  buy  with  their 
cash  will  be  costing  more  in  the  future. 
Equally,  to  the  extent  that  labor-saving 
plan  and  equipment  can  be  put  in  place 
now  it  is  deemed  by  corporate  managers 
to  protect  them  against  future  wage  de- 
mands. 

Take  a  look  at  the  progressive  draw- 
down of  cash  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
tunng  corporations.  Twenty  years  ago, 
in  1949.  manufacturing  corporations  held  ' 
cash  and  Government  securities  equal 
to  107  percent  of  current  liabilities- 
debts  coming  due  within  a  year.  By  1954, 
tiie  percentage  was  down  to  71;  by  1959 
to  57-  bv  1964  to  43;  by  1969  to  23.  By 
the  first  quarter  of  1970,  the  percent- 
age—the "quick  liquidity  ratio"— was 
down  to  21  percent.  In  other  words, 
manufacturing  corporation-  have  onl.y 
21  cents  in  cash  or  equivalent  to  meet  $1 
in  debt  that  is  about  to  mature. 

Business  debt  has  likewise  pyramided. 
S14''  billion  in  1950  to  S212  billion  m 
1955  to  S303  billion  in  1960,  to  $454  bil- 
lion in  1965  to  $750  billion  today.  Debt  of 
unincorporated  businesses  lias  risen  from 
$''7  billion  in  1950  to  $36  bUlion  in  195d 
to  $45  billion  in  1960  to  $78  billion  in  1965 
to  $118  billion  today. 

Just  one  form  of  debt— and  this  played 
a  important  role  in  the  demise  of  Penn 
Central — commercial  paper,  has  shown 
a  par«-icularly  spectacular  increase.  Com- 
mercial paper  is  simply  an  unsecured 
debt  owed  by  a  corporation,  usually  for 
90  or  180  davs.  Commercial  paper  was 
under  $5  bUlion  in  1961,  had  risen  to 
$13  billion  by  1966,  $16  bUlion  by  1967, 
$21  billion  by  1968,  $33  billion  by  1969. 
and  $40  billion  today  in  1970. 

This  insensate  desire  by  corporations 
to  get  out  of  cash— their  own  or  bor- 
rowed—and into  illiquid  assets  accounts 
for  the  enormous  increase  in  the  last  3 
vears  in  plant  and  equipment— so  much 
of  it  that  today  our  economy  is  oper- 
ating at  only  78  percent  of  manufac- 
turing capacity,  even  though  it  is  suf- 
lering  from  inflation. 

The  administration,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  many  times,  confines  its  anti-in- 
flationary activities  to  fighting  a  non- 
existent demand  inflation.  It  is  doing 
nothing  to  fight  the  kinds  of  inflation 
that  really  exist: 

First  War  inflation,  with  all  the  dis- 
locations brought  on  by  a  wartime  econ- 
omy. In  order  to  end  the  war  inflation. 
a.  has  been  gently  pointed  out  by  admin- 
i.-,tration  critics,  it  is  necessary  to  end 
\he  war. 

Second.  Cost-push  inflation.  The  wage- 
price  spiral  in  the  concentrated  indus- 
tnes  continues  despite  a  shortfall  in 
overall  demand.  The  remedies,  spurned 
bv  the  administration,  are  revived  wage- 
price  guideposts.  and  a  temporary  freeze 
on  wages,  prices,  rents,  and  salaries  in 
order  to  make  the  evolution  of  these 
guideposts  possible.  \ 

Third.  Supply-deficiency  inflation. 
Here  what  is  needed  ire  measures  like 


greater  aids  to  medical  schools,  and 
liberalized  imports  of  meat  and  oil.  in 
order  to  lower  the  costs  of  medical  care, 
meat,  and  petroleum  products.  None  of 
these  measures  have  been  forthcoming. 
Fourth.  Credit  inflation.  Despite  a 
policy  of  tight  money,  the  large  banks 
have  been  able  to  buy  their  way  out  of 
tight  money  by  repatriating  Eurodollars, 
issuing  promissory  notes  through  one- 
bank  holding  company  subsidiaries,  bor- 
rowing through  the  Federal  funds  mar- 
ket, and  issuine  larse-denominatlon 
certificates  of  deposit  under  a  recent 
Federal  Reserve  ruling,  without  any  in- 
terest ceilin'^s.  This  concentration  of 
bank  lending  power  in  the  large  banks 
has  then  been  used  to  make  marginal 
loans  to  corixirations  for  plant  and 
equipment,  inventory  accumulation,  con- 
glomerate takeover,  and  unessential  for- 
eign investment  such  as  Bahama  gam- 
bling casinos.  Inflationary  pressures  in 
these  areas  are  increased.  Meanwhile, 
needed  goods  and  services  that  could  be 
produced  by  the  housing  industry  and 
by  local  government— both  desperately 
short  of  credit- go  uncreated. . 

The  remedy  for  credit  inflaftorris  to 
do  what  Congress  last  year  authorized 
the  admi!iistration  to  do,  and  what  many 
of  us  have  been  bcseechin^i  the  admin- 
istration to  do— to  use  selective  controls 
over  extensions  of  credit,  so  as  to  dis- 
courage inflationary  extensions  and  en- 
cxirage  necessary  extensions. 

Techniques  could  include  selective 
credit  ceilings,  use  of  the  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve  discount  window,  or  differential 
reserve  requirements.  These  could  dis- 
courage credit  for  low-priority  pur- 
poses—plant and  equipment,  inventory, 
conglomerate  takeover,  foreign  invest- 
ment— and  encourage  credit  for  needed 
purposes,  such  as  h'oasing,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  small  business,  and 
btisinesses  suffering  from  a  "liquidity 
squeeze."  Effectively  administered,  such 
techniques  should  be  sufficient  to  miti- 
gate the  "liquidity  squeeze."  If  tiiey  are 
insufficient  the  administration  should 
recommend  a  special  bailout  fund  appli- 
cable where  needed,  not  just  to  railroads. 
The  Democratic  majority  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  put  the  point  well 
in  its  economic  report  of  March  25,  1970: 
The  Committee  believes  the  usual  measures 
o£  liquidltv  may  Indeed  conceal  a  growmg 
illiquldlty  of  non-financial  business.  E.xces- 
sively  tight  money  contributed  to  this  pre- 
dicament We  fail  to  find  an  adequate  aware- 
ness of  this  in  the  statements  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  view  of  tine  highly  discriminatory  man- 
ner in  which  restrictive  monetary  policy  has 
affected  top  priority  sectors  of  the  economy, 
this  committee  strongly  recommends  that 
the  President  instruct  the  Federal  Reserve 
authorities  to  Institute  a  system  of  credit 
controls  in  the  banking  area  and  establish  a 
Capital  Markets  Committee  to  oversee  the 
iKirrowni"  operations  of  business  in  the  capi- 
tal markets.  Legislation  to  authorize  machin- 
ery for  more  effective  distribution  of  avail- 
able credit  funds  overwhelmingly  voted  in 
:he  last  session  of  Congress.  The  aim  of  this 
policy  of  selective  credit  controls  should  be 
to  bring  about  greater  availability  of  credit 
for  housing,  municipal  facilities  and  small 
business  and  to  restrict  the  availability  of 
funds  for  such  highly  Inflationary  purposes— 
under  present  circumstances — as  Industrial 
spending  on  fixed  capital  expenditures. 


The  advice  of  the  Democratic  oppo- 
sition has  been  disregarded.  The  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  take  steps  to  end 
war  inflation,  wage-price  inflation,  sup- 
ply-deficiency inflation,  and  credit  in- 
flation. By  failing  to  lift  a  finger  to  allo- 
cate credit  between  more  worthy  and 
le.ss  worthy  uses,  the  administration  has 
allowed  the  large  corporations  to  get 
hold  of  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
Nation's  money,  and  then  to  freeze  it  into 
illiquid  investments. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  tale  of  rail- 
roads like  the  Penn  Central,  the  Rock 
Island,  the  Central  of  Jersey;  of  con- 
glomerates like  Ling-Tempco-Vought, 
which  is  now  selling  off  fixed  assets  try- 
ing to  raise  cash;  of  cash-shy  mutual 
funds  like  the  foreign-based  Investors 
Overseas  Services. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  the  addi- 
tional lending  power  large  banks  were 
granted  by  the  Federal  Reserve's  recent 
lifting  of  the  interest  ceiling  on  over- 
SIOO.OOO  CD's  will  be  used  to  alleviate 
liquidity  squeezes.  It  may  simply  be 
used  for  lending  which  monthly  disap- 
pears into  illiqtiid  fixed  assets.  Only  se- 
lective credit  controls  can  assure  a  sound 
allocation  of  credit. 

I  call  upon  the  administration  to  stop 
wringing  its  hands  and  to  start  taking 
responsible  action.  Merely  having  the 
Federal  Reserve  create  excessive  new 
money  is  not  the  answer.  The  Demo- 
cratic opposition  has  suggested  the  kinds 
of  programs  needed  to  stop  inflation,  to 
get  the  country  moving  again,  and  to 
case  the  liquidity  crisis.  It  is  time  for 
the  administration  to  act. 


RHODESIA:   A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 

I  Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
troubled  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  close  its  consulate 
in  Rhodesia,  and,  more  important,  for 
what  has  developed  over  recent  years 
into  an  intractable  official  American  at- 
titude toward  that  friendly  nation. 

In  attempting  to  justify  this  action, 
.Secretary  of  State  Rogers  recently  of- 
fered this  explanation: 

The  United  States  has  decided  to  close  the 
.American  Consulate  General  In  Salisbury, 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

On  March  2,  1970.  the  Rhodeslan  regime 
implemented  a  new  constitution  and  a 
Rhodesian  President  is  substitvited  for  the 
British  Crown  as  head  of  state.  This  con- 
stitutes the  final  and  formal  break  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  has  re- 
garded and  continues  to  regard  the  United 
Kingdom  as  the  lawful  sovereign. 

In  the  above  circumstances,  we  have  in- 
?'ructed  our  Consul  In  Salisbury  to  begin 
arrangements  for  closing  as  of  March  17  and 
for  the  departure  of  the  staff. 

In  delineating  its  policy  toward  Rlio- 
desla.  the  State  Department  has  reduced 
its  arguments  to  essentially  two: 

First.  The  United  States  continues  to 
recognize  the  British  Government  as 
sovereign  over  Rhodesia.  And  since  the 
Rhodesians  no  longer  acknowledge  Brit- 
ish suzerainty,  and  since  no  other  nation 
has  acknowledged  Rhodesian  independ- 
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ence,  therefore,  the  United  States  has 
felt  compelled  to  close  its  consulate. 

Second.  The  United  States  looks  upon 
the  Smith  government  as  repressive  and 
not  deserving  of  acknowledgment  be- 
cause it  "has  obstructed  political  devel- 
opment in  that  territory  toward  inde-  to  the  belief  that  sovereignty  may  or  can 
pendence  on  the  basis  of  majority  rule."     be  recovered  within  a  reasonable  time,  if 


Britain  has  done  no  more  than  maintain 
a  qtiite  ineffective  claim  to  sovereignty 
over  Rhodesia  and  has  completely  failed 
to  take  any  real  or  substantial  steps  to 
recover  authority.  Appeals  to.  or  speeches 
at.  the  United  Nations  are  not  conducive 


However,  U.S.  policy,  if  it  is  to  be 
deemed  logical  and  thoughtful,  ought  to 
be  basically  consistent  in  nature  and 
applied  without  prejudice  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  multifarious  nations  and 
states  of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  that 
is  hardly  the  case,  for  anyone  who  makes 
but  the  most  cursory  examination  into 
the  situation  quickly  discovers  discrep- 
ancies of  a  serious  magnitude.  Let  us 
here  raise  some  questions  rightfully  in 
need  of  an  answer. 

Most  important  of  all.  why  does  the 
United  States  continue  to  regard  the 
United  Kingdom  as  the  "lawful  sover- 
eign" in  Southern  Rhodesia  when  the 
facts  of  the  situation  make  it  abimdantly 
clear  that  Britain  cannot  sustain  that 
claim  either  by  its  actions  or  by  its 
prospects? 

At  the  present  time,  the  most  that  the 
British  can  claim  for  their  policy  toward 
Rhodesia  in  the  application  of  economic 
sanctions  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
Nations,  is  that  this  denies  Rhodesia 
the  free  access  to  outside  capital  impor- 
tant to  domestic  prosperity  and  full  em- 
ployment for  all  its  citizens.  This  is  a 
far  crj-  from  the  optimistic  pronounce- 
ments of  former  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
some  years  ago  that  such  sanctions  would 
bring  the  Rhodesian  economy  to  ruin 
in  a  "matter  of  weeks." 

Ironically,  the  imposition  of  these  eco- 
nomic trade  barriers  against  Rhodesia 
iias  deprived  that  nation  of  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  development  of  new 
employment  opportimities  for  the  black 
citizens  for  whose  benefits  such  sanctions 
were  theoretically  imposed. 

An  eminent  British  judge,  Arthur 
Hodgson,  pointed  out  recently  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Rhodesian  matter,  that 
"Halls  Treatise  on  International  Law" 
seems  to  make  it  clear  that  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  any  right  of  recogni- 
tion as  a  state,  the  regime  must  be  in  de 
facto  possession  and  control  of  the  terri- 
tory in  question;  and  further  no  recog- 
nition can  be  legitimate  so  long  as  a 
substantially  effective  struggle  is  being 
maintained  by  the  former  sovereign  state 
for  the  recovery  of  its  authority. 

It  seems — 

Continued  Judge  Hodgson — 
quite  beyond  dispute  that  the  first  condition 
laid  down  by  Hall  is  satisfied,  for  the  present 
regime  in  Rhodesia  has  established  complete 
de  facto  control. 

As  to  the  second  requisite  Britain's  con- 
duct as  the  former  sovereign  power  cannot 
really  be  held  to  be  such  as  to  offer  any 
reasonable  ground  for  thinking  that  success 
may  ultimately  be  attained. 

Thus,  he  continues — 

It  is  not  enough  to  keep  alive  the  rights  of 
tile  (former  sovereign)  State  and  so  to  pre- 
vent foreign  countries  from  falling  under 
any  obligation  to  recognise  as  a  State  the 
community  claiming  to  have  become  one. 

In  other  words,  a  mere  pretension  or 
assertion  of  suzerainty  is  not  enough. 
CXVI 1419— Part  17 


at  all.  Concluded  Judge  Hodgson: 

For  my  part,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  for- 
eign nations  should  not  recognise  the  Re- 
publican regime  as  a  matter  of  either 
international  law  or  common  sense. 

Further  strengthening  the  Rhodesian 
claim  to  statehood  is  the  statement  on 
June  17,  1969,  by  Mr.  George  H.  Aldrich. 
acting  legal  adviser  to  the  State  De- 
partment, who  declared  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee : 

The  situation  you  normally  deal  with 
when  you  have  a  recognition  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment only  requires  a  determination  that 
the  regime  is  in  control  of  the  territory  and 
population,  or  a  substantial  portion  of  It, 
and  it  has  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  retain- 
ing control  either  of  the  part  already  in  con- 
trol or  of  the  entire  state. 

Is  there  anyone  who  would  doubt  that 
Rhodesia-^fully  measures  up  to  these  de- 
fined criteria? 

And  what  about  the  comments  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
who  observed  in  a  letter : 

I  think  It  fair  to  assume  that  the  action 
(Of  the  U.S.  to  close  the  Consulate  at  Salis- 
bury and  to  withhold  recognition  of  the 
Rhodesian  government)  was  based  upon  and 
will  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  two 
myths.  The  first  is  that  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
is  the  sovereign  In  Rhodesia  and  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  King- 
dom does  exercise  control  over  that  country. 
The  second  Is  that  external  action,  both 
political  and  economic,  short  of  military 
conquest,  can  and  will  Induce  the  Rhodesians 
to  change  their  ways  and  adopt  the  principle 
of  one-man-one-vote,  which  so  far  as  I  know 
is  not  In  effective  operation  anywhere  in 
Africa. 

The  trouble  with  perpetuating  myths  is 
that  they  lead  those  who  perpetuate  them 
further  and  further  from  reality.  They  are  a 
sort  of  political  LSD.  inducing  the  taker  to 
live  In  a  world  of  dreams.  They  also  have 
another  and  far  more  malignant  quality  of 
LSD.  They  can  ultimately  destroy  the  user's 
capacity  to  think  rationally. 

Recently  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
wisely  and  almost  unanimously  endorsed  the 
view  that  having  relations  with  a  foreign 
state  does  not  In  any  way  Indicate  approval 
of  its  domestic  institutions  or  conduct.  Rho- 
desia Is  friendly  to  the  United  States.  Eco- 
nomic relations  with  Rhodesia  are  greatly 
to  our  benefit.  To  alienate  that  country  by 
an  attempt  to  force  It  to  do  what  is  both  im- 
possible and  beyond  any  proper  concern  of 
our  government  Is  worse  than  a  crime;  it  is 
a  blunder. 

There  Is  also,  a  view  current  In  the  United 
States'  circles  that  to  prevent  the  dominat- 
ing Afro- Asian  communist  bloc  In  the  United 
Nations  from  recommending  courses  that  are 
both  extreme  and  unwise  we  should  Join 
them  in  courses  that  are  less  extreme  but 
equally  unwise.  I  would  characterize  this 
view  as  stupid. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  decision  by 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  its  con- 
sulate from  Rhodesia  was  made  so  as 
to  avoid  offending  Great  Britain  or  im- 
plying recognition  of  the  Smith  regime. 
Yet  when  questioned  recently  about  the 
fact  that  they  maintain  a  consulate  in 


North  Vietnam  whic  his  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  and  a  nation  engaged  in 
the  killing  of  Americans,  the  British  have 
vehemently  insisted  they  do  not  recog- 
nize the  Government  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  that  maintaining  a  consulate  in  that 
nation  in  no  way  imparts  or  implies  rec- 
ognition of  the  Communist  regime. 

In  addition,  the  British  went  on  to  say 
that  recognition  of  a  government,  such 
as  they  do  with  the  case  of  Red  China, 
in  no  way  implies  moral  agreement  with 
the  philosophy  of  that  government. 

Approaching  the  matter  from  a  differ- 
ent angle,  the  United  States  has  halted 
all  trade  with  Rhodesia  in  support  of  the 
British  Government  which  it  recognizes 
as  sovereign,  while  at  the  ^me  time 
Great  Britain  continues  to  trade  with 
Communist  Cuba  at  the  emphatically  ex- 
pressed displeasure  of  the  United  States 
and  the  entire  Organization  of  American 
States.  And  ships  flying  the  British  flag 
from  Hong  Kong  and  other  areas  con- 
tinue to  trade  with  North  Vietnam,  which 
is  merrily  engaged  in  the  killing  of 
Americans.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
Rhodesia  trades  with  neither  Cuba  nor 
North  Vietnam — and  yet  we  support  the 
British? 

■We  should  also  mention  that  American 
participation  in  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  has  placed  us  in  the 
curiously  tragic  position  of  almost  com- 
plete economic  dependence  for  strategic 
chromium  ore  on  the  world's  only  other 
major  source — the  Soviet  Union.  'While 
we  continue  to  boycott  American-owned 
mining  enterprises  in  Rhodesia,  the 
United  States  is  buying  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  chrome  from  Russia — at 
highwayman  prices,  of  course.  Can  the 
United  States  afford  to  be  manipulated 
into  this  type  of  dangerous  situation? 

Getting  back  to  the  question  of  legality, 
Mr.  Louis  Link  of  the  State  Department 
in  a  recent  letter  assured: 

No  other  government  has  formally  recog- 
nized the  Smith  regime  or  Rhodesian  inde- 
pendence. Of  the  twenty-one  countries  which 
maintained  some  form  of  consular  represen- 
tation in  Salisbury  at  the  time  of  Rhodesia's 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence  In 
1965,  only  South  Africa  and  Portugal  continue 
to  do  so.  Even  these  two  governments  have 
not  taken  any  action  to  extend  formal  recog- 
nition to  Rhodesia.  Rhodesia  has  not  been 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations  and  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  it  will  be. 

However,  the  question  must  immed- 
iately be  raised,  since  when  has  the  U.S. 
Government  surrendered  the  determina- 
tion of  its  foreign  policy  to  other  na- 
tions? How  many  nations  had  accorded 
recognition  to  Israel  when  the  United 
States  decided  to  do  so?  Or  how  many 
nations  of  the  world  waited  for  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  in  Russia  before  tak- 
ing a  similar  course  of  action?  What 
support  do  we  get  from  Great  Britain  in 
attempting  to  keep  Red  China  out  of  the 
United  Nations? 

And  furthermore,  since  when  has  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  been  a 
determinant  of  recognition  policy?  Cuba 
is  a  member  but  we  do  not  recognize  Cas- 
tro's regime.  West  Germany  is  not  a 
member — yet  we  maintain  clearly  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  Bonn. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the 
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legality  of  the  Rhodesian  claim  to  state- 
hood, but  some  attention  is  deserved  of 
the  second  contention  made  by  the  State 
Department-that  is.  a  judgment  of  the 
moral  nature  of  the  Rhodesian  regime 
Aglin,  Mr.  Link  of  the  State  Department 
writes: 

in  addition,  the  new  R^'^^'-f '^"J"'^'?^''": 
tion  perpetuates  minority  rule  and  -peel 
ficTllv  Prohibits  the  African  majority  , some 
95  .  ,'  from  ever  gaining  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  Constitution  ai30  incorporate, 
the    Dreventive   detention    law    under   wnich 

'^:^^:Z.Vs  right  to  ^->  -J^V^lon" 
denied  Voters'  rolls  arc  established  alon, 
strict  rar-lU  lines;  the  economic  and  educa- 
Uonal  criteria  for  registry  d'-"f"-f-^ 
most  Africans.  Under  other  new  'egls  ation 
Rhodesia's  land  area  Is  to  be  divided 
^equtl?  between  the  230.000  Europeans 
and  about  4.8  million  Africans:  each  group 
U  to  be  assigned  about  45  million  acres. 

Such  a  contention  immediately  raises 
an  enormous  area  of  debate,  but  m  reality 
is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  As  has 
already  been  established,  testimony  by 
Mr  Aldrich  of  the  State  Departinent  plus 
The  enactment  of  Senate  Re^ol^^on  20d 
clearly  underline  that  moral  judgment^ 
on  the  domestic  performance  of  foreign 
governments  ha-e  no  bearing  on  the 
question  of  U.S.  recognition. 

If  the  State  Department,  notwith- 
standing the  complete  inconsistency  be- 
tween Senate  Resolution  205  and  such 
L  contention,  still  maintains  that  such 
a  Question  is  pertinent  to  the  recognition 
ofThodesia  or  even  to  the  niaintenance 
of  a  consulate  there,  then  why  does  this 
Government  recognize  scores  of  other 
governments  whose  P^'fo^ance  could 
not  possibly  measure  up  to  these  defined 

standards?  Tir^uoH 

Most  glaring  of  all.  how  can  the  United 
States  for  a  moment  recognize  the  Soviet 
Union  whose  treacherous  and  bloodj 
path  has  demonstrated  complete  con- 
tempt for  human  dignity  freedoni  of 
conscience,  and  everything  else  for  which 
this  nation  stands?  Or  how  can  we  jus- 
tify recognition  of  the  military  dictator 
ship  in  Greece?  And  who  could  contend 
that  -maiority  rule"  prevails  in  Saudi 
Arabia  upon  whom  this  Nation  has  lav- 
ished great  amounts  of  assistance  and 
favor"  or  what  about  the  so-called 
••banana  republic"  dictatorships  through- 
out a  great  portion  of  South  America. 
Or  for  that  matter,  how  many  coiisti- 
tutional  republics  exist  throughout  all  of 

Africa? 

Onlv  recently  Representative  Roman 
PuciNSKi  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD  of  April  20.  1970.  page  12484  a 
chart  which  maintains  that  out  ot  i^i 
governments  in  the  world,  only  35— not 
even  50  perceiit— could  be  described  as 
democratic.  One  must  ask  with  all  seri- 
ousness, then,  what  are  the  special  con- 
siderations  that  single  out  Rhodesia  for 
uniquely  hostile  treatment? 

It  is  indeed  incredible  that  this  Nation 
has  been  committed  to  the  "unfinished 
business"  of  trying  to  overthrow  the 
governments  throughout  southern  Africa, 
which  ironically  to  datf  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest  stability  and  prosperity  through- 
out that  troubled  continent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Rb.odesipns  is  trying  to  control  the  num- 
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ber  of  black  people  from  neighboring 
states  tr^•ing  to  enter  this  country  with 
its  lure  of  better  economic  opportunity. 
Furthermore,  Rhodesia  remains  one  of 
our  most  outspoken  allies  in  the  fight 
against  communism.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  Communists  would  like  better 
to  see  than  the  stability  of  southern 
Africa  turned  into  chaos  as  would  surely 
be  the  case  should  the  disconcerting 
policies  now  being  applied  ever  be 
successful. 

It  is  most  sad  that  our  Nation  has  been 
maneuvered  into  supporting  a  United 
Nations'  declaration  that  maintains  Rho- 
desia which  is  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  nationalistic  and  rather  hostile  neigh- 
bors, constitutes  a  "thi-eat  to  world 
peace."  Under  such  an  assumption  the 
intended  victim  now  becomes  the  threat 
to  peace  because  someone  else  may  at- 
tack him.  This  is  like  saying  the  store- 
owner  is  to  blame  for  being  robbed  be- 
cause if  he  had  not  opened  his  busine.<=s 
in  the  first  place  this  would  have  never 
happened. 

To  carrv  this  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
if  the  United  States  either  directly  or  in- 
directlv  supports  the  overthrow  of  the 
Rhodesian  Government,  does  this  mean 
that  inevitably  we  are  to  work  for  the 
downfall  of  every  nation  with  whose  gov- 
ernment we  disagree? 

Finallv.  there  is  one  other  thing  that 
must  be  "said  about  the  Rhodesian  strug- 
gle for  independence.  Have  we  Amer- 
icans forgotten  our  own  Revolution  which 
we  fought  against  the  same  colonial 
master  in  1776?  Of  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  who  are  we  to  denounce  the  Rho- 
desians  for  following  our  own  example? 
Must  we  be  reminded  that  the  words  to 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  wTitten  with  the  blood  of  American 
patriots  who  died  in  behalf  of  an  illegal 
war  to  establish  an  illegal  government? 
Have  we  forgotten  that  our  independence 
was  in  no  way  guaranteed,  but  rather 
hung  precariously  in  the  balances  of  fate 
for  over  7  long  years? 

■We  claim  not  to  applying  a  double 
standard,  and  yet  by  denying  the  Rhode- 
sians  the  same  right  of  self-determina- 
tion that  we  claimed  for  ourselves,  this 
surely  must  be  the  case.  We  condemn  the 
Rhodesians  for  deviating  from  the  'one- 
man,  one-vote"  principle  recently 
espoused  here.  But  have  we  forgotten 
that  it  has  taken  nearly  200  years  for 
this  Nation  to  reach  this  level  of  matu- 
rity, and.  in  fact,  there  still  are  many  who 
question  its  arrival  Aside  from  Rhodesia, 
we  must  ask  honestly,  how  many  other 
nations  today  abide  by  true  majority 
rule — one  man,  one  vote. 

At  the  time  of  our  independence. 
Americans  lived  under  a  system  of  mi- 
nority rule.  Most  American  States  had 
property  requirements  for  voters.  Women 
were  comnlctely  disfranchised.  How 
many  Indians  voted  for  George  Wash- 
incton?  Or  how  many  Negroes  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence? 

Yet.  in  spite  of  all  these  shortcomings 
and  iimitations.  gradually  the  trend 
toward  universal  suffrage  has  evolved  in 
our  country.  Who  are  we  to  say  that 
Rhodesia  will  not  evolve  in  the  same 
way?  Who  are  we.  then,  to  say  that 
Rhodesia  should  have  one  man.  one  vote 


at  independence,  when  we  our.selves  did 
not,  and  for  that  matter  may  still  be  had 
wanting? 

The  most  important  thing  is  that  our 
present  policy  is  both  infertile  and  un- 
reasonable. The  Rhodesians  have  been 
our  good  friends;  they  have  fought  be- 
side us  in  two  world  wars  and  have  sup- 
ported us  in  Vietnam.  Surely  our  friends 
are  desen'ing  of  better  treatment.  With 
the  accession  of  the  new  British  Con- 
servative Government  to  power,  let  us 
urge  conciliation  and  a  restoration  of  the 
dignity  to  which  the  people  of  Rhodesia 
are  surely  entitled. 
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HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  HalpernM  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  es- 
pecially fitting  at  this  time  of  the  year 
that  all  Americans  take  the  time  to  re- 
flect on  America's  meaning  and  signif- 
icance, to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism. And.  it  is  especially  fitting  that  this 
Fourth  of  July  should  become  Honor 
America  Day. 

We  love  our  heritage  of  hard-won  free- 
dom. We  love  the  right  to  say  just  what 
we  think,  and  to  worship  as  v.e  please. 
We  love  the  simple  decency  that  allow.'? 
for  differences  of  opinions. 

We  cherish  the  freedom  of  the  ballot 
box.  In  this  crucible,  the  tarnished  boasts 
of  tyraimy  dissolve  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  governed.  A  free  man's  choice,  this  is 
the  rock  on  which  have  been  built  the 
hopes  of  the  American  dream.  This  is 
the  guarantee  that  comnionsense  will 
have  its  final  say  on  human  folly— here 
in  the  land  we  love. 

We  love  our  country  and  we  respect 
the  memories  of  great  Americans— like 
Jefferson,  the  architect  of  freedom,  pa- 
triots like  Patrick  Henry.  wh053  impas- 
sioned cr>-  of  "Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death"  will  live  eternally  in  free  men's 
hearts,  men  like  Lighthorse  Harry  Lee 
who.  when  his  wars  were  ended,  fought  a 
mob  defending  one  man's  right  to  speak 
his  mind. 

And  Washington— still  foremost  in  our 
hearts — behind  whose  granite  will  a 
ragsed  army,  accoutered  in  the  main 
with  faith  and  courage,  held  out  in  face 
of  unrelenting  odds,  in  hunger,  cold,  and 
pain. 

Held  out  for  what?  That  all  the  bless- 
in-  of  this  land  of  ours— the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  marvels  of  the  free,  incentive 
mind— might  be  enjoyed  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  marvel  in  the 
glories  of  the  past  and  just  talk  about 
our  great  Founding  Fathers  and  tne 
ideas  of  a  free  democratic  nation  that 
thev  envisioned.  We  must  apply  these 
principles  and  dreams  of  the  past  to  the 
present.  We  must  not  take  for  granted 
the  individual  liberties  that  have  made 
America  great.  We  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom, 
peace,  justice,  and  human  dignity,  we 
must  hold  our  heads  in  pride  over  our 
ffreat  heritage. 

^  I  trust  that  the  spirit  and  inspiration 
of  this  Honor  America  Day  will  be  re- 


flected in  all  communities  throughout  the 
country  It  is  a  day  of  rededication  for  all 
Americans  to  the  principles  that  have 
made  us  a  great  nation. 

FTRST  OFFICIAL  PUBLIC  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF  PLANS  FOR 
NCAA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  Mosher)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  very  much 
welcome  the  expected  Executive  order 
from  President  Nixon,  using  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  to  create  a  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration— 
NOAA— in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
We  expect  the  President's  Executive 
order  sometime  next  week. 

There  have  been  insistent  rumors  in 
the  oceanographic  community,  and  press 
reports,  concerning  the  proposed  NOAA, 
and  several  of  us  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  briefed  in  advance  by  White 
Ho'ase  and  Department  of  Commerce 
staff  people. 

However.  I  believe  the  first  official 
public  statement  giving  details  of  the 
administration's  plan  and  its  philosophy 
concerning  the  new  agency  came  last 
nisht  in  a  significant  address  by  the 
Honorable  Rocco  C.  Siciliano,  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  before  a  banquet 
sponsored  by  the  Marine  Technology  So- 
ciety, at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  Siciliano  spoke  to  an  audience  of 
several  hundred  very  representative  peo- 
ple active  in  the  oceanographic  commu- 
nity and  I  had  the  impression  that  his 
rernarks  were  very  well  received. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  NOAA 
concept  stems  from  2  years  of  study  and 
recommendations  accomplished  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources — 
the  Stratton  Commission — on  which  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Lennon  I  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  advisory  members. 

Also.  I  believe  I  am  accurate  in  saying 
that  President  Nixon's  Executive  order 
will  be  in  a  part  a  consequence  of  very 
active  legislative  efforts  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Lennon.  We  have  held  extensive  hearings 
concerning  the  NOAA  concept,  and  many 
of  us  have  cosponsored  and  strong- 
ly supported  legislation — H.R.  13247 — 
which  would  create  a  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency  as  a  new.  in- 
dependent entity.  The  President's  Execu- 
tice  order  differs  from  our  legislative 
proposal  only  in  that  it  will  place  NOAA 
in  the  Denartment  of  Commerce,  and  it 
will  not  include  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
as  one  element  in  the  agency. 

BecaiLse  many  of  us  consider  the  pro- 
posal for  NOAA  to  be  a  very  welcome, 
essential  move  of  historic  importance,  I 
am  requesting  that  this  first  official, 
public  announcement  of  the  administra- 
tion's plans,  in  Mr.  Siciliano's  address 
last  night,  be  made  a  part  of  the  House 
Record  at  this  point. 


REM.^RKS      PREP.^RED      FOR      DELIVERY      BV      THr. 

Honorable  Rocco  C.  Sicill^no.  Under 
Secretary  of  CoMMnRCE.  Before  the  Ma- 
rine Technology  Society.  June  30,  1970 
It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
be  here  this"  evening  wuh  men  and  \^-omen 
of  the  marine  sciences. 

To  be  with  you  is  to  look  to  the  future— 
for  the  worra'of  science  and  technology  is 
committed  to  the  future 

V^'e  live  in  a  turbulent  age  v.-hlch  often 
setms  to  be  dominated  by  great  social  and 
political  problems,  and  they  may  samctln.cs 
appear  to  be  endless  or  beyond  hope,  yet  in 
the  world  of  science  we  do  find  great  hope 
and  great  promise. 

There  is  no  belter  testimony  to  that  fact 
than  our  widening  horizons  of  scientific 
exploration. 

If  there  is  a  common  thread  which  holds 
the  chapter.s  of  history  together,  it  is  the  fact 
that  discovery  flows  from  challenge,  and 
progress  is  the  product  of  need. 

Mankind  t<xlay  is  confronted  with  an  un- 
precedented array  of  neadi,  politically,  so- 
cially, and  in  a  broad  new  spectrum  of 
physical  challenges. 

At  a  time  when  we  may  have  thought  we 
had  conquered  the  physical  frontiers,  we  ha'e 
suddenly  discovered  the  whole  new  world  of 
ecology. 

At  a  time  when  our  e.iith  is  burgeoning 
with  people,  we  have  discovered  thst  we  must 
plant  and  harvest  tremendous  new  horizons 
of  resources. 

At  a  time  when  science  has  begun  to  pio- 
neer the  new  frontiers  of  space,  we  have 
begun  to  look  inward  at  the  world  around  us 
for  the  strength  and  the  sustenance  the 
future  demands. 

In  short.  In  our  lifetime,  we  have  already 
been  privileged  to  make  the  discovery  tha' 
the  environment  needs  to  be  preserved,  and 
that  it  may  become  the  most  exciting  of  all 
frontiers  in  human  history 

■W'e  have  begun  to  discover  the  vast  poten- 
tial which  the  seas  and  the  atmosphere  hold 
for  mankind.  In  this  new  age.  science  may 
unlock  the  secrets  of  both  to  show  the 
human  race  the  way  to  glob.al  prosperity  for 
all  men. 

Recognizing  both  the  needs  and  the  in- 
credible opportunities  which  awal-  us.  I  am 
privileged  to  report  to  you  tonight  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  about  to  take  a  giant  step 
forward  in  as.suring  a  national  effort  In  the 
exploration,  development,  and  preservation 
of  the  marine  environment  which  surrounds 
us. 

He  will  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
reorganization  proposal  to  create  a  new  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency,  an 
organization  to  be  situated  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which,  Congress  will- 
ing, will  become  the  focal  point  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs  presently  concerned  with  the 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  environment  and 
with  related  geophysical  and  hydrologlcal 
activities. 

His  recommendation  follows  closely  the 
wise  proposals  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources  (the 
Stratton  Commission)  report. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  already  con- 
tains the  basic  scientific  elements  which  will 
be  fundamental  to  this  new  agency,  which 
undoubtedly  will  become  known  as  NOAA. 
The  Department  also  contains  the  Maritime 
Administration,  with  its  wide  capabilities  In 
marine  engineering  and  ship  design. 

We  will  be  proud  to  accept  this  new  oppor- 
tunity from  the  President,  who  has  already 
done  so  much  to  attack  the  problems  of 
marine  environment. 

He  has  approved  a  priority  marine  science 
program  for  the  coming  year  with  emphasis 
on  five  major  areas  of  concern. 

He  seeks  a  new  national  policy  for  develop- 
ment of  the  coastal  areas  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 


He  seeks  new  research  and  analysis  bearing 
on  problems  of  the  coastal  zones. 

He  seeks  a  restoration  uf  our  lakes,  whose 
waters  have  been  so  seriously  dam.^ged  by 
the  wastes  and  abuses  of  the  20th  Century. 
He  seeks  extensive  .participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  international  decade  of 
ocean''c  exploration. 

And  he  seeks  to  intensify  environmental 
research  In  the  Arctic  are..s  of  the  world  to 
permit  fuller  use  of  this  area  and  to  preserve 
Its  environment. 

We  are  proud  to  help  him  achieve  these 
objectives. 

The  Commerce  Department  views  Itself  as 
an  organization  devoted  to  economic  and 
technological  development.  We  are  in  fact 
as  much  a  science  and  technology  agency 
as  we  are  an  economic  development  group. 
Sixty  percent  of  our  people  are  engaged  in 
scientific  and  technological  work.  The  prin- 
cipal goal  of  the  national  marine  effort  :s 
economic  development  in  a  rational  manner 
which  will  protect  the  enviroumei.t.  And  the 
way  in  which  we  respond  to  the  oceans'  op- 
portunities for  economic  growth  wiU  be  basic 
to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

How  to  go  about  the  ircmendcus  job  or 
getting  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the 
vast  untapped  region  has  long  been  a  prime 
subject  of  di.scui&ion  and  debate.  Mar.y  ap- 
proaches have  been  advocated  over  the  years. 
and  at  times  almost  the  only  area  of  agree- 
ment has  been  that  a  critical  nerd  exists  to 
end  the  fragmentation  which  has  frustrated 
and  baffled  us.  Recently  however,  there  has 
begun  to  be  m.ore  agreement  over  ihe  direc- 
tions our  ocean  effort  should  take.  The  crea- 
tion of  NOAA  is  a  major  step  ;n  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  a  milestone  in  the  Nation's  marine 
history. 

The  new  organization's  mission  will  be 
equaliv  atmospheric  so.  alth.jugh  I  shall 
addre.'-'s  mvseU  largely  to  oceanographic  mat- 
tors.  I  hope  my  friends  in  meteorology  and 
the  earth  sciences  will  lorfiive  that  emphasis. 
At  the  very  outset,  let  me  pledge  to  t'nat 
the  creation  of  NOAA  will  not  be  just  another 
bureaucratic  re^hu.ffling. 

It  will  be  the  consolidation  into  one  pow- 
erful working  force  of  some  ol  the  l.nebt. 
most  dndicated.  and  most  enei^etic  sclen- 
tir.c  Technological  and  acfr.iinis'^tive  talent 
anywhere  in  the  United  State.s  government. 
It  will  receive  the  personal  and  continual 
attention  of  the  Secretary.  It  will  answer  Kj 
our  highest  levels  It  will  be  among  our 
highest  pnoniies.  It  will  gener.i'.e  cun.sib'.*nt. 
meaning! ul  forward  motion. 

The  task  ahead  cannot  be  done  alone 
within  government.  It  must  be  in  collabora- 
tion and  with  a.ssisiance  of  industry  and 
academic  o.'-ganlzaiicns  as  well  as  stale  and 
local  governments.  Indeed,  one  'f  our  prime 
goals  will  be  to  do  those  things  that  will 
enable  industry  to  move  ahead  in  the  uses  of 
the  oceans  on  a  self  sustaining  basi^ 

Let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  medium, 
wuh  which  we  are  deallna:: 

The  oceans  have  served  for  centuries  as 
marine  highways,  a  source  for  food  and 
minerals,  a  military  arena,  a  place  lor  recre- 
ation. 

They  are  also  a  key  element  of  the  weather, 
which"  affects  everv  living  thing,  sometimi-* 
beneficiallv,  sometimes  fatally:  they  produce 
the  tides  and  r'lrrents  with  which  man  must 
deal  at  the  water's  edge.  They  are  carriers 
of  seismic  sea  waves. 

They  are  the  repositories  of  scientific  and 
technological  my.sterles  which^cry  for  solu- 
tion—mystene.s  which,  once  solved,  may  af- 
fect materiallv  our  way  of  hfe.  They  are 
one  part  of  an  ever-lnteractinp.  inseparable 
geophysical  svsiem  of  land,  sea  and  air. 

Given  these  awesome  dimensions,  one  well 
might  wonder  where  to  begin.  One  pood  way 
of  beginning  is  to  establish  a  center  of  civil 
strength  out  of  individual  croup:;  which 
Individually  lack  the  necessary  cohesion  and 
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unified  management.  This  is  what  the  Presl 
dent  will  propose  to  the  Congress. 

The  other  problems  we  face,  while  stagg 
ing.  are.  at  least  fairly  well  defined  within 
the   limits   of   today's   vision.   We   are   in   a 
position  to  study  sensibly  our  marine  priori- 
ties and  then  to  go  to  work  on  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  face 
us: 

The  ^e&s  are  vast,  and  that  portion  under- 
neath the  surface  is  little-explored  and  little 
understood.  The  ability  to  sail  from  one 
point  to  another  does  not  constitute  even 
the  beginning  of  exploration.  Because  the 
deep  oceans  are  so  little  explored  and  so 
poorly  understood,  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  more  than  a  very  few  uses  from  them. 
We  need  to  be  able  to  explore  and  work  in 
depths  to  20,000  feet,  to  assure  that  we 
understand  the  potential  in  living  and  other 
resources. 

We  are  looking  to  the  oceans  as  an  im- 
portant source  of  animal  protein  in  the  next 
few  decades.  The  world's  rapidly  growing 
population  clearly  forecasts  the  need  for  In- 
creaesd  supphes  of  foods  of  all  kinds.  One 
generation  from  now,  it  is  estimated,  more 
than  six  billion  persons  will  be  competing 
for  the  earth's  food  resources.  Shortages  of 
animal  protein  are  apparent  already  in  many 
emerging  areas  of  the  world.  All  of  this 
points  dramatically  to  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  ocean  food  resources.  But  we  re- 
main hunters  rather  than  cultivators  of  the 
sea.  Our  understanding  of  marine  ecology 
is  pathetically  slight.  And  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  cause  of  fish  conservation 
and  development,  not  only  in  the  deep  oceans 
but  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  estuaries  as  well. 
Nobody  would  question  that  our  commer- 
cial fisheries  are  in  need  of  rehabilitation. 
This  will  require  basic  as  well  as  applied . 
research  and  a  high  degree  of  technological 
improvement  to  help  make  our  fishery  in- 
dustrv  healthv  and  competitive. 

Marine  pollution  is  a  major  concern  of 
our  people.  We  do  not  know  how  far  past 
the  danger  point  it  has  gone.  We  know  only 
that  it  is  continuing  unabated,  and  that 
action  must  be?  taken. 

We  need  global  monitoring  and  prediction, 
not  only  of  weather  in  the  classic  sense  but 
of  tides  and  currents,  sea  state,  and  pol- 
lutants. 

We  need  vastly  accelerated  programs  of 
mapping  and  charting,  which  are  vital  to 
everything  we  wish  to  do  in  our  nearshore 
waters.  We  need  to  fix  baselines  for  seaward 
boundaries  and  for  boundaries  between 
state.?.  We  need  tremendous  amounts  of  data 
for  effective  use  of  the  oceans,  and  we  need 
sensible  mechanisms  to  manage  and  make 
useful  this  Informational  bank  account. 

We  need,  and  need  urgently,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  marine  technology  and  marine 
science,  the  bases  of  our  entire  oceanic  ef- 
fort, achieve  a  closer  relationship  with  each 
other  and  that  they  receive  the  kind  of  sup- 
port necessary  to  move  that  effort. 

The  tasks  involved  in  operating  within  the 
marine  environment  are  so  vast,  so  complex, 
and  in  many  cases  so  difficult  of  attainment 
that  marine  technology  must  have  the  same 
kind  of  drive  and  the  same  kind  of  public 
understanding  and  support  which  has  been 
accorded  to  space  technology 

It  is  your  Job,  and  mine,  and  that  of  every- 
body involved  in  the  ocean  effort,  to  bring 
this  to  pass.  Marine  technology  will  not  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  but  it  has  put  men  on  the 
sea  floor,  and  it  will  do  a  great  de  U  more 
with  a  big  if— a  we  can  accomplish  the 
things  I  have  Just  outlined. 

The  list  is  much  longer,  but  this  will  serve 
to  pinpoint  some  of  the  more  immediate  and 
critical  needs  and  problems. 

We  believe  that  in  NOAA  an  organization 
will  be  created  which  can  tackle  these  prob- 
lems in  a  new  and  more  effective  way.  It  will 
be  8*1  ocean-a/id-atmosphere  agency  with 
numerous  responsibilities  in  the  earth  scien- 
ces. The  approach  will  be  Interdisciplinary 


and  multldisciplinary.  in  response  to  the 
aomplex  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  at- 
t.icked— in  other  words— an  environmental 
approach. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  speak  in  concrete 
terms  of  specific  agencies  and  sub-agencies. 
But  it  is  our  intention  to  organize  the  effort 
around  the  following  concepts: 

The  mapping  and  charting  of  the  global 
oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Fish  exploration  and  technology,  aquacul- 
ture,  and  marine  biological  research. 
The  technology  of  the  air  and  sea. 
The  monitoring  of  the  geophysical  environ- 
ment, including  pollution,  seismlcity.  climate 
and  geomagnetic,  and  data  collection  and 
dissemination. 

And  the  Nation's  weather  service  will  be 
broadened  substantially  in  scope. 

Within  this  framework,  we  are  convinced, 
a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  and  much 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  function  and 
etfor'u  ended. 

This  13  not  the  time,  either,  to  set  forth 
in  detail  the  programs  which  will  be  under- 
taken. However.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  things  which  require  early  action. 

A  very  high  priority  must  be  accorded  to 
the  expi'oration  and  development  of  our  nat- 
ural resources— living  and  non-living.  To  re- 
peat, billions  of  persons  soon  will  be  com- 
peting for  the  earth's  food  resources.  The 
quest  for  the  seas'  industrial  raw  materials 
IS  also  certain  to  intensify.  One  of  the  major 
contributions  the  new  Administration  must 
make,  with  the  help  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  community,  will  be  to  develop 
the  knowledge,  the  techniques  and  the  tools 
to  help  transform  needs  felt  into  needs  met. 
High  priority  must  be  given  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  global  environment.!!  monitoring 
and  prediction  service,  because  it  underpins 
so  many  other  things  we  must  do.  Our  so- 
ciety is  constantly  changing,  and  so  are  Its 
effects  upon  the  environment.  We  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  needs  created  by  those 
change-^— I  ''"i  thinking  principally  of  the 
severe  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution 
Which  today  constitute  a  grave  national  con- 
cern A  global  monitoring  and  prediction 
network  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  task  of 
fighting  pollutloni 

The  civil  ocean  monitoring  and  prediction 
system  must  be  integrated  with  the  weather 
system  to  provide  a  more  Inclusive  national 
service  Tlie  Job  of  collecting,  processing,  and 
disseminating  Information  for  this  system  Is 
a  gargantuan  one.  It  will  demand  substantial 
acceleration  in  the  use  of  satellites  and  a 
data  buov  network,  now  planned  to  close 
major  gaps  in  ocean  information;  and  in 
the  use  of  other  platforms  as  *'eU. 

One    largely    undeveloped    area    which    Is 
basic  to  our  future  national  prosperity  Is  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  its  slopes.  It  waits  to 
be  explored,  charted,  and  turned  to  optimum 
national  use  At  present,  it  is  not  even  satis- 
factorily   defined.    Internationally.    We    are 
now  embarked  upon  a  Continental  Shelf  sur- 
vey  program    but   the   Nation   sorely    needs 
geological,  geophysical  and  bathymetrlc  re- 
connaissance scale  maps  of  1:250,000,  out  to 
2500  meters— and  we  need  them  now.  It  Is 
our   conviction,    moreover,   that   all   Federal 
nautical   charting   activities  must   be  accel- 
erated to  insure  current  charts  of  all  coastal 
areas  of  moderate  to  heavy  marine  activity. 
A  50-year  resurvey  cycle  should  be  completed 
within    15    years.    To    do    it    will    require    a 
degree  of  automation  not  yet  in  sight.  One 
of   the  major   needs  always  with   us  Is  the 
provision     of     trained     manpower     without 
which  any  ocean  effort  is  doomed  to  failure: 
the  necessity  of  drawing  into  this  effort  the 
best  minds  available  and  then  giving  these 
men    meaningful    assignments   and    the   re- 
sources with  which  to   execute  them.  This, 
while   it   may   appear   rather   more  abstract 
than   the   specific    items   I   have   Just  men- 
tioned.  Is   of   more   than   philosophical   im- 
portance:   it  underlies  everything  we  shall 
have  to  do. 


We  intend  that  the  new  Administration 
shall  work  in  an  Innovative  way  with  the 
Nation's  universities  and  Industries,  and  to 
do  everything  possible  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist the  tremendous  reservoir  of  creativity 
and  vision  that  resides  within  them.  In  this 
connection,  the  Sea  Grant  program  will  be 
a  tremendous  asset  throughout  the  entire 
effort. 

The  marine  effort,  over  the  years,  has 
spawned  a  huge  amount  of  data.  In  the 
years  to  come,  we  can  be  sure,  the  volume 
will  increase.  A  coordinated  source  for  this 
mass  of  Information  is  essential.  We  intend 
that  it  shall  effectively  serve  all  who  neea 

it. 

This  could  become  an  endless  recitation 
and  I  have  no  Intention  of  Inflicting  that 
upon  you.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  what  I  have 
Just  mentioned  is  a  random  selection  of 
major  Jobs  to  be  done — enough,  I  am  sure. 
to  highlight  the  size  of  the  tasks  ahead. 

Fortunately,  the  agencies  and  functions 
'oeing  combined  with  the  creation  of  NOAA 
provide  the  basis  for  an  organization  which 
can  realistically  hope  to  make  a  dent  In  the 
problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  has 
performed  outstandingly  their  functions  in 
the  fish  area.  Marine  mining  technology  is 
a  function  which  fits  nicely  into  the  NOAA 
concept.  So  are  the  Sea  Grant  program;  the 
National  Oceanographic  Data  and  Instru- 
mentation Centers,  and  the  Coast  Guard's 
data  buoy  project. 

Much  of  the  program  rests  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  already.  ESSA,  for 
instance,  gathers,  processes  and  issues  in- 
formation on  weather  conditions,  river  water 
heights,  coastal  tides  and  currents,  the 
structure  and  shape  of  ocean  basins,  seismic 
activity,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth 
and  conditions  in  the  upper  atmosphere 
and  space.  It  also  maintains  warning  sys- 
tems against  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  floods 
and  seismic  sea  waves  and  other  environ- 
mental dangers.  It  operates  the  National 
Earthquake  Information  Center  and  is  work- 
ing toward  techniques  of  earthquake  pre- 
diction. Its  10,000  employees  man  geophys- 
ical observatories,  communications  systems 
and  environmental  research  laboratories 
across  the  nation  and  over  the  world.  It  has 
a  fleet  of  ships  and  a  fleet  of  aircraft.  ESSA 
coordinates  all  Federal  meteorological  serv- 
ices Marine  Environmental  Prediction, 
Geodesy,  and  Marine  Mapping,  is  the  lead 
agency  for  developing  the  World  Weather 
Program,  and  has  major  national  and  in- 
ternational responsibilities  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  tsunami  warning 
services. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  capabl.i- 
ties  in  ship  design,  port  development,  and, 
after  the  Department  of  Navy,  possesses  the 
strongest  marine  engineering  capability  ir 
the  Government.  It  is  already  deeply  in 
volved  in  the  innovative  design  of  botl 
oceanographic  vessels  and  fishboats. 

Although  they  are  not  directly,  officially 
involved  in  the  new  NOAA.  numerous  other 
organizations  within  the  Department  o. 
Commerce  have  resources  which  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  as  specific  needs  arise 
They  include  the  Business  and  Defense  Sen- 
ices  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce.  I  would  single  o"'  P"' 
ticularly  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
highlv  qualified  to  assume  a  leading  nationa. 
role  in  the  area  of  measurements.  A.reaav, 
It  has  provided  primary  standards  for  tne 
recentlv-formed  National  Oceanographic  in- 
strumentation Center— a  part  of  NOAA.  NBS 
has  undertaken  the  development  of  reference 
standards  to  insure  the  reliability  and  com- 
parabilitv  of  marine  data. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion also  can  contribute  to  the  development 
of  marine  Industry  through  its  efforts  to 
bring  new  economic  opportunity  to  geo- 
graphic areas  with  Idle  and  underused  wor^ 
forces. 
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What  this  means  is  that,  in  addition  to 
•he  organizations  and  people  specifically  ded- 
•cated  to  the  operation  of  NOAA,  there  will 
be  available  a  rich  resource  of  survey,  ana- 
ivtlcal.  marketing,  finance,  taxation,  export. 
and  state-coordination  talent. 

If  I  appear  to  dwell  upon  the  Department's 
'ole  in  the  new  effort,  it  Is  because  I  am 
most  intimately  familiar  with  it.  But  let 
ine  point  out  that  in  the  Federal  establish- 
ment, no  agency  is  an  island.  In  all  things, 
and  particularly,  in  the  environment,  many 
agencies  make  direct  and  indirect  contribu- 
tions to  the  effort.  So  it  will  be  In  this 
one;  we  want  and  need  the  assistance  of 
our  sister  agencies,  and  we  shall  work  with 
them  in  a  spirit  of  willing  cooperation  to 
get  the  results  the  Nation  needs. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  to  government's 
refponslbilities  in  the  marine  area.  It  Is  an 
area  in  which  the  participation  of  science 
and  technology,  the  universities,  and  in- 
dustry outside  of  government  are  vital.  The 
health  and  growth  of  the  entire  Nation  are 
dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  capabilities  which  re- 
side in  the  marine  area.     , 

Further,  we  are  convinced  that  the  whole 
area  of  marine  technology  needs  develop- 
ment by  industry,  with  the  assistance  of  gov- 
ernment. Our  search  for  a  unified  philosophy 
of  ocean  management  in  the  larger  environ- 
mental context  is  in  fact  a  search  for  the 
road  to  economic  growth,  and  It  Is  one  in 
which  industry  must  be  a  full  partner. 

We  intend  to  ask  for  the  creation  of  a 
distinguished  national  advisory  committee 
to  work  d'rectly  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Tu  assembling  that  group,  we  shall 
draw  upon  the  talents  of  the  Natlopjs  top 
leaders  In  marine  affairs. 

For  if  one  fact  emerges  clearly  In  this 
maze  of  watery  complexities.  It  Is  this:  every 
advance  in  oceanic  affairs  will  be  made  pos- 
sible or  enhanced  by  the  contributions  of 
marine  technology,  and  in  many  cases  of 
industrially-based  marine  technology. 

Fundamental  technology  relevant  to  ma- 
rine minerals  exploration  and  recovery  must 
be  forthcoming.  Survey  equipment  must  be 
developed  and  ocean  vessels  fully  equipped 
with  the  most  advanced  sensor  and  data 
processing  systems.  If  we  are  ever  to  have 
power  systems  for  undersea  operations  and 
resource  development,  if  aquaculture  Is  to 
take  on  new  meaning,  if  fish  protein  con- 
centrate is  to  become  a  staple  Instead  of  a 
proposal,  if  our  anadromous  and  Great 
Lakes  fishes  are  to  be  preserved  and  multi- 
plied, if  global  environmental  monitoring 
Is  to  become  a  reality — 

Marine  technology  will  have  been  there 
5rst. 

We  are  entering  a  time  when  man  must 
make  the  most  of  his  environment — every 
part  of  It.  When  Americans  understand  the 
nature  of  a  problem,  they  have  a  way  of 
solving  It,  no  matter  how  close  to  insolu- 
bility it  may  appear.  And  this  is  how  it  will 
be  with  the  problems  we  have  been  thinking 
about  here. 
Let  us  get  on  with  it— together. 


BETTERING  CONDITIONS  AT  BAR- 
GAINING TABLE  BETWEEN  LABOR 
AND  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
inan  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent»  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  the  time  to  read  into  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Joseph  A.  Beirne.  president 
0'  the  Communications  'Workers  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  text  of  his  address 
to  the  Personnel  Administration  Associ- 
ation of  Baltimore, 


I  do  this  to  show  that  there  are  within 
the  labor  fraternity  men  who  are  giving 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  better- 
ing conditions  at  the  bargaining  table 
between  labor  and  industry ; 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Dent:  The  current  and  re- 
curring collective  bargaining  controversies 
are  generating  a  considerable  amount  of 
popular  attention  now,  but  for  many  In  Con- 
gress and  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
world  of  collective  bargaining,  attention  to 
this  Issue  Is  a  365-days  a  year  proposition. 

We  try  to  find  ways  to  improve  collective 
bargaining,  and  to  make  It  work  better  for 
all  who  are  concerned  and  all  who  are 
affected. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  suggestion  along 
those  lines  to  you. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  from  my  experience  that 
personnel  people,  the  corporation  officials  In 
charge  of  obtaining  and  retaining  employees, 
do  not  have  the  Influence  they  should  have 
in  management.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  an 
Influence  In  management  decisions  on  cor- 
porate and  on  public  policy  which  relate 
directly  to  their  assignment. 

For  Instance,  many  personnel  people  are 
hiring  Inner  city  residents  who  have  not  been 
given  the  education  they  need  to  perform 
adequately  on  the  Job.  But  when  Congress 
proposes  aid  to  schools  in  deprived  areas, 
management  associations  lobby  against  It. 
Meanwhile  management  has  to  institute  Its 
own  costly  remedial  education  programs  to 
train  the  employee  In  elementary  school  and 
high  school  skills.  So  management  associa- 
tions are.  In  effect,  lobbying  against  man- 
agement's real  Interests. 

I  made  this  the  topic  of  the  enclosed 
speech  to  the  Personnel  Administration  As- 
sociation of  Baltimore,  several  weeks  ago, 
and  since  you  have  an  Interest  In  collective 
bargaining  as  well  as  an  Interest  In  Influ- 
ences on  the  legislative  process.  I  submit  it 
lor  your  perusal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Beirne, 

President. 

■VrxAL  Issues 
(Text  of  address  by  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  pres- 
ident, Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO,  to  the  members  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Administration  of  Baltimore,  March 
18.  1970) 

I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  speak  here 
tonight.  It  has  a  special  appeal  to  me  be- 
cause we  are  both  in  professions  which  focus 
on  personnel. 

You  look  at  It  as  management  officials. 
I  look  at  It  as  the  President  of  a  labor 
union. 
So,  perhaps  our  orientations  are  different. 
But   as   we   explore  this  for  the   next   20 
minutes  or  so,  I  think  we  can  develop  this 
relationship  between  your  work  and  mine — 
between     organized     labor    and     personnel 
management. 

I  would  like  to  go  beyond  the  aspect  which 
we  are  all  familiar  with  .  .  .  the  day-to-day 
involvement  and  the  contract  expiration  to 
new  contract  Involvement. 

There  Is  another  verj-  significant  dimen- 
sion to  our  work  which  is  barely  ever  rec- 
ognized and  hardly  ever  utilized. 
It  Is  undercover,  dormant. 
But  It  has  In  It  the  seeds  of  great  and 
positive  achievement  which  can  mutually 
benefit  not  Just  you  as  management  ,  .  . 
not  Just  me  as  a  Union  President  .  .  .  but 
everyone. 

That  undercover  and  dormant  relationship 
Is  OUT  mutual  need — your  need  and  my 
need — to  be  stronger  influences  .  .  .  more 
dominant  Influences  ...  in  the  decisions  of 
top  management. 


I  cannot  believe  that  personnel  people  .  . 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  obtaining  and 
retaining  an  adequate  work  force  .  .  .  are 
given  the  voice  you  should  have  in  forming 
managements  public  and  corporate  policies. 

For  more  than  25  years.  I  have  been  Presi- 
dent of 'the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  and  during  those  years— Jus:  as  I 
have  successively  been  re-elected  President  — 
I  have  dealt  with  successive  managements  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  other  companies 

Our  contracts  attest  to  the  Communica- 
tions Workers'  ability  to  influence  manage- 
ment so  far  as  good  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions and  Job  security  are  concerned 

I  would  not  be  standing  before  you  us 
President  of  a  Union  which  represents  more 
than  a  half-million  workers  if  that  were  not 
so. 

But  when  I  look  at  the  public  pwlicies  of 
American  management  .  especially  m  the 
harsh  light  of  the  problems  that  face  us 
all  in  the  1970s.  I  see  much  room  for  im- 
provement. 

This  is  liherc  our  relationship  can  and 
should  fo  to  work. 

This  is  where  our  problems  are  mutual, 
and   where  our   benefits   uould    be   mutual. 

We  are  all  consumers. 

Management  families  and  worker  families 
eat  meat  bought  at  the  same  markets.  Both 
want  the  same  thing — a  clean,  pure  product. 
In  1967  organized  labor  worked  ;n  Congress 
for  a  strong  consumer  law  on  meat. 

The  organizations  that  speak  for  manage- 
ment did  not. 

Management  children  and  workers'  chil- 
dren ride  school  buses — very  often  the  same 
school  buses.  Last  month — after  Intensive 
publicity  on  brake  and  clutch  failure — 
General  Motors  recalled  thousands  of  faulty 
buses  for  repairs. 

Organized  labor  fought  for  strong  laws  on 
automotive  safety.  ♦ 

The  organizations  that  speak  for  manage- 
ment did  not. 

The  irony  in  this  lack  of  linkage  between 
true  corporate  needs  and  corp>orate  public 
policy  is  a  national  tragedy. 

Management  must  be  made  to  perceive  it. 
There  is  a  way  to  bring  it  home. 

You  who  are  respoiisible  for  personnel  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Quite  often  you  see  coming  into  your 
oflSces  the  young  men  and  younj  women  of 
the  ghetto  who  are  looking  for  Jobs 

You  see  the  high  school  graduates  with 
fiffti  grade  reading  ability. 

But  you  are  looking  for  young  people  who 
can  comprehend  detailed  written  procedure 
manuals. 

You  see  people  from  a  deprived  culture 
which  did  not  include  practicing  normal  work 
habits— such  things  as  getting  to  work  on 
time  five  days  a  week,  eating  meals  at  a 
regular  time,  all  of  the  attitudes  and  mores 
previous  generations  of  personnel  managers 
took  for  granted. 

But  you  still  must  provide  an  adequate 
work  force  for  your  employer. 

This  became  a  recognized  national  problem 
in  the  19608,  but  for  many  years  before  then 
organized  labor  saw  that  education  was  un- 
derfinanced In  this  nation,  and  organized 
labor  fought  for  federal  aid  to  education 

It  took  the  Russians'  Sputnik— the  first 
space  vehicle,  to  get  movement  started  in  aid 
to  education. 

And  It  took  until  1965  to  get  federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Organization*  which  speak  for  manage- 
ment on  Capitol  Hill  oppose  It.  and  still 
today  they  fight  to  cut  Its  appropriations 
every  time  money  Is  sought. 

President  Nixon  vetoed  the  HEW  appropri- 
ation bill  this  year  because  he  said  it  had  too 
much  money — $1.3  billion — and  not  all  for 
education — In  It. 
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That  $1  3  billion  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
flationary, but  $1.3  blUlcn  Is  about  oiie  half 
of  one  percent  of  the  federal  budget.  It  is 
about  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  a  trillion- 
dollar  Gross  National  Product. 

And  it  is  just  a  drop  in  the  very  large 
bucket  of  what  our  schools  n^ed  so  that  they 
Clin  turn  out  the  graduates  vou  nred. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  the  biggest  bank 
in  New  York,  has  been  forced  to  confront 
this  problem  In  1963  eight  percent  of  its 
emplovccs  were  inner  city  resident.s-  ghetto 
resident.  In  1970  the  figure  was  30  percent. 

With  this  increase  came  a.ssociated  situa- 
tions such  as  charges  of  bias  on  the  part  of 
white  sunervlsors  against  the  new  employees. 
Chase  investigated.  It  found  that  there  was 
bias  .  .  .  that  some  supervisors  were  putting 
their  personal  feelings  ahead  of  doing  what 
they  were  be'ng  paid  to  do— supervise  fairly 
and  impartially. 

Chase  has  had  to  develop  a  program  to 
correct  this  attitude  among  supervisors. 

But  with  a  turnover  rate  of  about  70  per- 
cent In  starting  level  Jobs,  Chase  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  problem  of  the  ghetto 
graduate  .  .  the  graduate  who  must  look 
to  a  supervisor  to  train  him  and  condition 
him  to  be  a  successful  worker. 

The  corporations  are  having  to  do  what 
the  school  and  the  neighborhood  failed  to  do. 
They  are  beginning  to  realize  the  dimensions 
of  the  Job  they  face. 

Chase's  vice  president  In  charge  of  train- 
ing Henry  Coburn.  discussed  this  in  the  Wall 
Streel;  Journal  .  .  .  and  these  are  Coburn's 
words  .  .  .  "I'll  never  understand  why  the 
hell  everybody  in  New  York  Isn't  screaming 
bloody  murder" 

Screaming  bloody  murder  to  whom? 
To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacttirers  .  .  .  and  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  ...  for  opposing  programs 
which  would  at  least  do  a  little  to  improve 
education':' 

Aren't  these  organizations  working  at 
'cross-purpofies  irith  yoj;' 

Management  has  the  problem  of  having  to 
hire  emplovees  whose  education  and  back- 
ground  do   not   prepare   them   for   effective 
work.    A   program   Is   developed   to   improve 
neighborhoods  and  Improve  schools.  Manage- 
ment's spokesmen  fight  the  program. 
Isn't  that  self-defeating? 
So  I  a^k  vou  to  point  out  this  gap  between 
'      management  attitude  and  management  op- 
portunity when  your  re.sponslbllity  for  per- 
sonnel is  being  discussed. 

You  face  the  problem  .  .  .  you  are  most 
competent  to  ask  management  to  turn 
around  and  look  at  this  from  a  new  perspec- 
tive. 

You  see  Its  rate  of  acceleration  more  accu- 
ratelv  than  others  f 

The  speed  of  change,  brought  about  T)y  the 
computer  and  instant  commtmicatlons,  l.-^  not 
really  recognized  yet  It  is  tomorrow  before 
we  can  see  what  happened  to  us  today.  It  is 
the  dav  aiu-v  toniorro.v  before  we  can  find 
out  why  it  liappened  And  by  the  time  we 
de\elop  .1  program  to  do  something  about  it, 
it  may  be  too  late. 

Unless  rndiuigement  get.i  moving. 
Ill  telephone  comnuuiic;uions  we  have 
worked  out  a  program  called  the  "buddy 
system"  in  seme  places,  and  under  other 
names  elsewl:ere,  to  do  somethiag  about  hard 
core  uneir.ii'.ovment.  This  was  done  In  con- 
junction withthe  Bell  companies.  It  is  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction 

The  Bell  .Svstem  eotild  mnke  many  more 
moves   in   aroao   which   affect   its   employees 
.  .  .  both  as  workers  and  as  fellow  citizens. 
It  has  not. 

Its  abllltv  to  man.ige  !.■;  dct.prlorat!np  rap- 
idly. I  tret  no  pleasure  In  telling  you  that,  but 
It  Is  a  fact. 

It  nas  pluperfect  public  relations  prograa-ns 
for  Dublic  i.s.^ue3.  but  I  see  no  signs  of  Its 
Capitol  Hl'l  spokesm?n  working  for  anj-thlng 
progressive. 


My  union  has  called  for  enactment  of  a 
principle  which  states  that  every  American 
is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  all  of 
the  education  he  can  successfully  utilize 
from  pre-elementary  through  graduate  school 
with  desire  to  learn  and  ability  to  absorb 
as  the  only  two  criteria. 

We  would  welcome  support  for  this  irora 
the  associations  which  represent  manage- 
ment before  Congress. 

My  Union  has  also  called  upon  its  almost 
900  locals  to  participate  In  the  nonpartisan 
teach-ins  on  environment  which  will  take 
place   on   campuses   across   the   nation   this 

April  22.  ,     .,   „ 

We  will  take  part  in  their  organization, 
planning  their  direction,  and  In  post-teach- 
in  follow-throughs  designed  to  achieve  re- 
sults. 

I  hope  management  will  give  sincere  sup- 
port to  the  environmental  teach-ins. 

The  problems  of  pollution  for  manage- 
ment have  gone  far  beyond  what  public  re- 
lations departments  can  handle  through 
devious  proclamations  puffing  up  what  es- 
sentially are  hollow  programs. 
It  is  too  late  for  that. 
Our  earth  is  plainly  in  peril  .  .  .  we  face 

a  catastrophe.  

An  instant  cease  ftre  can  stop  a  shooting 
war  while  negotiations  take  place,  but  there 
is  no  way  to  stop  a  pollution  war  while  a 
clean-up  takes  place.  ^  j     ,,, 

Sewage  and  garbage,  like  taxes  a'nd  death, 
do  not  stop. 

So  today's  technology,  which  took  men  to 
the  moon  .  .  .  and  let  us  communicate  with 
them  both  visually  and  audibly  .  .  .  must  de- 
velop the  methods  to  eradicate  pollution. 

Will  management's  cost  experts  establish 
attitudes  on  this,  or  will  Us  human  experts 
establish  the  attitudes? 

If  management  looks  at  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  how  much  it  can  get  by 
with  and  how  little  of  the  expense  it  can 
pay,  you  will  have  a  situation  similar  to  the 
one  you  have  with  employment. 

you  will  have  another  people  problem. 
You  will  have  men  and  women  working  to 
produce  products,  knowing  at  the  same  time 
they  are  polluting  their  air  and  water,  and 
their  children's  air  and  water. 

Nobody  can  live  that  xvay  for  very  long. 
Management  must  make  the  little  turn 
it  takes  to  slncerelv  see  the  problems  which 
we  face  mutuallv  and  collectively.  If  It 
does  .  .  if  the  human  oriented  people  in 
management  prevail  over  those  who  see 
things  onlv  in  the  terms  of  sterile  costs  and 
PR  puffery— ue  will  have  made  a  true  move 
in  this  country. 

Historically.  Americans  have  been  able  to 
do  that. 

When  great  crises  arose  in  the  past,  we 
became  pluralists  ...  we  saw  the  other  side 
of  the  story.  We  understood  what  the  other 
side  was  trving  to  say,  and  enough  of  us 
agreed  on  a  solution  to  make  it  work. 

/  think  we  are  inching  toward  something 
like  that  now. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  approaching  it  fast 

enough. 

Our  American  system  has  always  seemed 
to  me  not  to  be  forged  out  of  steel,  but  a 
fabric  woven  from  many  threads.  Some  of  it 
is  weak;  some  of  it  is  beautiful  embroidery; 
seme  of  :t  is  unbreakable. 

Here  and  there,  under  pressure  and  strain, 
the  fabric  wears  thin  and  tinravels.  So  those 
o:  u.^  -.vho  can.  and  who  want  to,  try  to  re- 
woave  the  damased  places,  and  make  them 
Et^TonKcr  than  before. 

For^  almost  200  vears  we  have  been  able 
to  repair  the  fabric  and  keep  It  together  be- 
cause w;'.en  we  had  to,  we  got  to  the  basic 
raure  of  a  pi-blem.  and  we  treated  it.  We 
forgot  about  the  symptoms  and  started 
work'ng  on  the  di.'^ease. 

Our  couatry  today  has  some  dangerously 
thin  spots. 

The  economv  is  in  a  treacheroias  early  re- 
cession,  but  prices  are  still   going  up.  Our 


cities  are  not  able  to  provide  the  amenities 
residents  need.  Our  medical  discoveries  are 
superb  but  we  deliver  health  care  through  a 
horse  and  buggy  system.  In  35  years,  our 
air  and  water  may  be  tuiusable. 

It  is  late,  hut  we  are  recognizing  what  we 

face. 

We  are  looking  at  basic  causes- more,  and 
outward  symptoms  less. 

We  are  becoming  solution  oriented. 

So  I  am  not  giving  up.  I  have  been  fighting 
too  long  to  give  up  now. 

I  hope  that  your  profession  Is  not  giving 

up. 

I  hope  that  It  Is  moving  toward  taking 
a  new  view,  from  a  new  perspective,  at  these 
situations  we  have  discussed. 

You  have  the  right  to  ask  If  your  manage- 
ment really  understands  these  dilemmas. 
You  have  a  right  to  ask  if  the  associations 
which  spea'it  for  your  Industry  are  saying 
the  kinds  of  things  that  will  help  you. 

Tha.t  Is  what  I  as  a  union  official,  have  been 

doing. 

So,  In  summary,  we  have  talked  about  our 
mutual  need  to  be  stronger  Influences  In 
management's  corporate  and. public  policy. 

We  have  looked  at  some  areas  of  collective 
Interest — education,  environment,  consumer 
legislation.  We  have  noted  the  Ironic  and 
tragic  disparity  between  management's  true 
goals  and  the  self-defeating  actions  of  man- 
agement toward  achieving  those  goals. 

°And  we  have  suggested  that  management 
scrutinize  Its  attitudes  toward  these  situ- 
ations, see  them  from  a  new  perspective,  and 
close  its  opportunity  gap. 

My  experience,  and  the  history  of  this  na- 
tion, both  say  it  will  work. 

It  has  since  the  days  of  antiquity,  when 
a  poet  urged  others  to  take  on  a  necessary 
but  hard  task  by  telling  them  .  .  .  "you  can. 
because  you  think  you  can." 


My  U1970 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIA:  THE  FUTURE 
The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  withdrawn  all  U.S. 
ground  forces  from  Cambodia.  But  our 
Air  Force  continues  its  strikes  there  and 
the  future  of  that  country  remains  in 
doubt,  as  does  the  future  of  all  South- 
east Asia.  The  miUtary  tactical  maneuver 
is  over,  but  the  murky  political  questions 
both  present  and  future  remain  with  U5 
still.  Questions  that  have  long  been 
asked  remain  without  answers. 

The  chief  question  is  what  is  our  goal 
in  Southeast  Asia?  What  is  it  we  seek, 

and  why?  ,  . 

President  Johnson  stated  the  case  in 
terms  of  an  American  commitment  to 
freedom  in  Asia,  which  would  be  a  com- 
mitment as  real  as  our  commitment  to 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  Europe.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  states  that  our  policy  is 
simply  to  assure  free  choice:  he  seems 
to  say  that  any  government  in  any  coun- 
try is  all  rieht,  so  long  as  that  govern- 
ment obtains  power  by  more  or  less  le- 
gitimate means.  There  is  not  much  mi- 
ference  between  these  statements  of  pol- 
icy, at  least  not  much  difference  that  can 
readily  be  seen.  , 

The  problem  is  that  in  fact  our  goa 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  not  clear.  Are  we  out 
to  defeat  aggression,  or  are  we  not?  Ana 
why  is  Southeast  Asia  of  concern  to  u^- 
If  Vietnam  is  vital,  then  why  is  not  C*"' 
bodia  equally  vital  to  our  interests  n 
our  militai-y  commitment  is  lesser  toaay 
than  it  was  yesterday,  why  is  it  that  our 


Air  Force  has  greater  combat  assign- 
ments now  than  it  did  a  month  or  so 

Americans  are  not  ashamed  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  to 
the  defense  of  another  land:  history 
shows  that  indeed  we  welcome  such  a 
challenge,  when  it  becomes  necessary. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  determi- 
nation and  courage  of  our  people,  if  they 
are  given  a  cause  that  they  can  truly  be- 
lieve in  But  as  a  free  people.  Americans 


without  so  much  a.s  bothering  to  say 
answer  those  hard  questions:  what  are 
our  goals,  and  what  are  our  national 
objectives? 

It  is  little  wonder  that  thousands  re- 
sist the  draft. 

I  have  for  several  years  sponsored  a 
bill  that  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
draftees  in  a  combat  zone  without  a 
declaration  of  war. 

Some  of  my  friends  think  this  to  be  a 
radical  bill,  and  others  think  of  its  as 


Se^LVnd  and'av  rriS^o\n^^^^^  lesT\han  serTou^.  But  in  fact  it  is  only 

"^K^^,;^?  is  that  they  fight  for    and    an  extension  of  a  protection  that  Con- 
objective  It  is  that  tney  ngnt  lor,  a         ^^^^^  ^^^^  demanded  30  years  ago. 

What  Congress  has  lost  is  the  power 
to  commit  our  country  to  war. 

Until  and  imless  Congress  regains 
that  power,  Presidential  wars  will  take 
place,  and  the  country  will  again  and 
again  be  plunged  into  crises  such  as  we 
see  today.  . 

Congress  does  not  have  any  authority 
to  determine  the  conduct  of  a  war.  but 
it  does  have  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  detei-mine  whether  war  is 
justified,  and  whether  a  commitment  of 
this  Nation  to  war  is  necessary,  and  to 
what  end. 

I  do  not  ask  that  Congress  be  given 
the  power  to  control  the  movement  of 
forces  in  the  field;  that  is  for  generals. 
But  what  I  do  ask  is  that  we  regain  the 
power  to  determine  whether  free  men 
are  to  be  committed  to  war. 

Tliis  is  not  radical:  this  is  not  Inter- 
ference with  the  President:  it  is  simply 
the  recognition  of  plain  constitutional 


*  Answers  are  required,  answers  that 
have  not  been  given  either  by  Congress 
or  by  the  President. 

These  are  matters  that  cannot  be  set- 
tled in  the  easy  exchange  of  simple  slo- 
gans or  in  partisan  charge  and  counter- 
charge The  election  of  1968  is  past,  and 
It  is  time  that  the  politicians  of  that  con- 
test cease  politiking  and  assume  states- 
manship. The  decisions  that  must  be 
taken  now  and  the  policies  that  must  be 
explained  cannot  be  taken,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, in  so  simple  a  fashion  as  partisan 
politics.  ^      . 

We  are  told  often  enough  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  have  three  options.  But 
there  are  always  three  options,  no  matter 
what  the  situation  may  be:  do  nothing, 
do  a  httle,  do  a  lot.  The  issue  is  not  over 
what  the  tactics— what  the  options  are— 
but  why  it  is  that  the  question  concerns 
us  at  all.  •,. 

If  we  hachthree  options  in  Vietnam  in 


and  it  is  begging  the  question  to  say  that 
all  draftees  will  be  out  of  combat  by 
September.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  weap- 
ons seized,  rice  burned,  and  men  killed, 
as  long  as  the  political  questions  remain 
unanswered,  and  those  answers  can  be 
neither  simple  nor  painless. 

Cambodia  is  over,  but  it  remains  an 
open  question,  for  the  United  States  has 
assumed  yet  another  commitment. 

The  future  remains  a  puzzle,  and  it 
will  -untU  we  know  clearly  what  it  is  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  why.  _,^        ,. 

This  is  what  Congress  must  address  it- 
self to.  This  is  what  the  President  must 
address  himself  to.  It  is  a  matter  demand- 
ing leadership.  It  is  a  matter  demanding 
honestv  and  courage,  not  shallow  politi- 
cal maneuverings.  not  debating  around 
moot  points.  The  fact  is.  painful  as  it 
may  be,  that  the  answers  to  the  Vietnam 
riddle  will  be  difficult,  and  that -our  pain- 
ful sacrifice  will  not  easily  be  ended.  I 
do  not  think  that  Americans  will  shrink 
from  the  truth:  all  they  ask  is  that  it  be 
stated.  If  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
face  the  questions,  then  we  have  no  right 
to  be  dismayed  over  division  and  confu- 
sion in  the  coimtrj'  today. 
Let  us  get  on  with  our  task. 


If  we  haa^,three  options  in  Vietnam  m  u.c  icvv.bx,^..w..  ^.   ^.^y.  :"--"---       .. 

1965  we  als<l.  had  three  options  in  1968  duty,  and  the  exercise  of  frewiom  as  it 

nd  in  laW-It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  was  intended   to  be  exercised^ 

17  mWhs  ago  one  thing  was  done,  and  For  if  Congress  forbade  the  use  of  con- 

S  ""^  ^"°"^^-  """  '""^  "  SrdXf  S^orterJarr  ^o^ut  be 

-SStJt  so  simple,  but  that  is  what  avoided,  at  least  "j^til  and  urile^s  the 

must  be  explained.  I  think  that  our  peo-  Congress  determmed   hat  such  war^^^^^ 

pie  understand  the  options  of  life  well  necessary  and  this  ^ouldreqmr^  ^ 

enough    but  that  they-all  of  us-are  answer  those  questions  that  ;^e_  have^so 


INTEGRATION  MAY  HARM  BLACKS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  'Mr.  R.<irick)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  vast  sums 
of  taxpayers'  money  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  expended  to  attain  theoret- 
ical egalatarian  goals  through  forced  in- 
tegration. Since  forced  integration  is  uri- 
natural  and  the  anUthesis  of  Ubertj-.  it 
has  created  great  hostility  among  aU  the 
people  and  has  in  reality  accomplished 
nothing.  Race  relations  today  are  far 


enough,  but  that  they-all  of  us-are    answer  those  ^"^Jions  that  we  nave  .       ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^i^^,^  ^as 
simply  puzzled  about  the  larger  issue-    long  avoided  i"  Southeast  Asia^  wi         ^^  ^^  evidence  of  any  improvement  as 


what,  after  all,  is  our  goal?  Not  how  do 
we  get  there,  but  where  Is  it? 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  has  never 
answered  the  question  of  what  our  goal 
is,  and  has  never  itself  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
beyond  a  resolution  that  the  Senate  now 
rebuffs,  with  blessings  from  the  White 
House  itself. 

And  that  has  led  to  the  fundamental 
cause  of  our  national  malaise:  the  use 
of  conscripts  in  a  protracted,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  indecisive  war. 

The  draft  demands  that  a  man  go  and 
fight  wherever  required,  war  or  no.  But 
this  is  not  what  can  be  demanded  of  a 
man  who  calls  himself  free.  A  free  man 
is  not  one  who  can  be  conscripted  to  go 
into  combat  where  his  elected  represent- 
atives have  not  declared  war  to  exist, 
as  is  required  in  the  Constitution. 

Conjjrcss  once  placed  rigid  restraints 
on  the  use  of  draftees.  Right  up  until 
the  very  beginning  of  World  War  II,  no 
conscript  could  be  sent  out  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  unless  Congress  au- 
thorized it.  But  the  present  draft  per- 
mits the  President  to  use  any  number 
of  conscripts  in  any  place,  regardless  of 
whether  Congress  has  declared  war  to 
exist  or  not. 

And  so  we  now  force  men  into  combat 


are  our  goals,  what  are  our  interests? 

Some  historians  have  said  in  assess- 
ing the  Korean  war  that  the  tragedy 
was  that  the  American  people  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  draftees  in  a  protected 
and  indecisive  Asian  conflict.  These  ob- 
servers believed  that  the  only  solution— 
since  there  would  be  future  wars  in 
Asia— as  indeed  Vietnam  proved  there 
would  be— what  had  to  be  done  was  to 
provijde  for  a  professional  army  that 
would  be  like  the  Roman  legions  of  old. 
fighting  anywhere  to  protect  the  Empire. 

But  this  begged  the  question.  The  fact 
is  that  in  Southeast  Asia,  France  used 
only  professional  soldiers  and  let  an 
ally— the  United  States— pay  a  good  part 
of  the  bill.  But  those  legions— with  a  long 
and  proud  historj-— could  not  win  in  In- 
dochina. The  reason  was  not  military  but 
political.  The  peonle  of  France  had  no 
clear  idea  of  why  they  were  being  taxed 
to  fight  a  long  and  bloodj'  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

And  so  France  was  defeated. 

The  equation  has  not  changed  in  all 
the  intervening  years.  The  military  facts 
are  the  same.  The  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam  cannot  be  defeated  militarily. 
But  this  is  a  political  war.  and  it  is  ber- 
ging  the  question  to  say  that  we  carmot 
be  defeated  militarily— we  know  that^ 


been  no  evidence  of  any  improvement  as 
the  result  of  appropriations  of  larger 
sums  of  money  or  passage  of  additional 
social  force  laws. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that 
compulsory  integration  in  education  has 
accomplished  more  academic  progress 
than  free  choice  would  have  achieved.  In 
fact,  the  opposite  has  been  proven. 

Hearings  have  been  conducted  before 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
concerning  integration  in  education.  Two 
of  our  country's  leading  scientific  au- 
thorities on  genetics  and  behavior  have 
appeared  and  testified.  I  feel  that  the 
testimony  of  each  of  these  men  is  so 
crucial  to  full  understanding  of  the  edu- 
cational problems  we  face,  that  include 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Ernest  Van  Den 
Haag  and  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Jensen  follow- 
ing my  remarks  for  the  information  of 
the  Members: 

ST4TEMENT  OF  DR.  EBNEST  VAN  DEN  Ha.*G  BE- 
FORE THE  GENERAL  SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION, House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee 

i.   intkoovction 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Ernest  van  den  Haag.  I 
am  a  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy  at  New 
York  nnlverslty.  a  lecturer  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  In  psychology  and  aocl- 
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ology,  and  a  psychoanalyst  In  private  prac- 
tice I  received  an  MA.  degree  from  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  and  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from  New 
York  University.  I  also  have  studied  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  Sorbonne  (the  University  of 
Paris),  the  University  of  Florence,  and  the 
University  of  Naples.  I  have  lectured  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale  Universities.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Applied  Psy- 
choanalysis. Fellow  American  Sociological 
Association,  Royal  Economic  Society  and 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  I  am 
a  Guggenheim   Fellow    (1967). 

I  am  the  author  of  Education  as  an  Indus- 
try and  the  coauthor  of  The  Fabric  of  So- 
ciety I  have  published  nearly  70  scientific 
articles  In  my  fields,  appearing  In  profes- 
sional journals  and  encyclopedias  as  well  as 
chapters  in  books,  e.g.,  "Psychoanalysis  and 
Discontents."  appearing  In  Psychoanalysis. 
Scientific  Method  and  Philosophy,  and 
"Genuine  and  Spurious  Integration,"  appear- 
ing in  Psychoanalysis  and  the  Social  Sciences. 
I  have  delivered  the  Freud  Memorial  Lecture 
to  the  Philadelphia  Psycho-analytic  Associa- 
tion ("Psychoanalysis  and  Utopia"). 

My  work  mostly  concerns  study  of  the  re- 
lationship of  groups.  Research  In  the  field  of 
social  dynamics  analyzes  the  causes  of  the 
formation  of  groups  (Including  classroom 
groups  or  student  groups)  and  how  group 
members  relate  to  others.  Such  studies  are 
directly  applicable  to  predict  the  educational 
result  of  compulsory  congregation  In  schools. 
On  the  basis  of  those  studies,  I  appear  to- 
day to  question  the  validity  of  the  purpose 
which  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970. 
H.R.  17846,  Is  Intended  to  serve.  Essentially 
the  bill  seeks  to  end  what  Is  called  racial  Iso- 
lation—defined as  more  than  50 -"^  minority 
attendance  in  a  single  classroom.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of' the  bill  as  expressed  In  Section  2 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  In  the 
United  States  by  Increasing  the  degree  of 
compulsory  classroom  Integration  between 
the  races.  But  It  Is  simply  assumed,  without 
actual  evidence,  that  Integration  will  be  edu- 
cationally and  psychologically  beneficial. 

This  legislation  before  the  Committee  as- 
sumes fundamentally  that  academically  and 
socially  effective  classroom  groups  can  be 
formed  by  putting  black  and  white  students 
together  in  larger  numbers  In  a  single  class- 
room regardless  of  their  wishes  and  that 
this  will  improve  their  education  and  de- 
crease the  differences  as  well  as  hostilities 
which  now  exist  between  them.  Yet  such  an 
enforced  congregation  of  two  identifiable 
racial  groups,  one  deprived  In  relation  to  the 
other,  does  not  diminish,  but  rather  in- 
creases the  divisive  forces  which  now  exist 
between  these  students  and  the  consequent 
Increase  in  classroom  tension  leads  to  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  the  educational  accom- 
plishment of  both  groups  and  multiplies  the 
disciplinary  problems  which  detract  from  the 
essential  student  attention  required  for  ef- 
fective study. 

If  such  Integration  Is  compelled,  as  this 
bill  proposes  to  do.  It  will  Injure  rather  than 
assist  the  future  educational  accomplishment 
of  the  nation's  schools. 

The  blacks  who  will  feel  humiliated  by 
their  low  performance  relative  to  white 
children— be  It  owed  to  genetic,  economic, 
subcultural  or  family  conditions — are  likely 
to  react  with  redoubled  hostility  to  white 
pupils,  teachers  and  institutions — to  school- 
ing as  a  whole.  It  will  be  labeled  "Irrelevant." 

11.     GROUP     MEMBERSHIP     AND    INDrVTOUAL 
IDENTrrY 

(1)  Every  Individual  needs  to  Identify  with 
a  particular  group.  Such  an  Identification  is 
essential  for  the  development  of  personality. 
This  Is  clearly  expressed  by  Dr.  Glaister  A. 
Elmer  (Michigan  State  College)  In  "Identi- 
fication as  a  Social  Concept"  (Sociology  and 
Social  Research,  Vol.  39.  No.  2  (1954),  pp. 
103-109). 

"The   social   psychologists,    however,   '.  .  . 


should  start  first  by  relating  the  Individual 
to  his  reference  and  membership  groups  and 
then  proceed  to  the  finer  details  of  person- 
ality problems.'  ...  In  the  binding  In-group 
formation,  the  real  identification  of  individ- 
ual members  are  anchored  in  the  group.  A 
sense  of  solidarity  is  generated  in  them  as 
a  natural  process  which  manifests  Itself  in 
actual  behavior.  In  other  words,  as  a  group 
is  formed,  or  as  individuals  become  members 
of  the  group,  the  social  process  of  integra- 
tion is  taking  place.  Besides  the  Individual 
members  of  the  group,  the  integration  binds 
the  social  values  and  goals,  the  psychic  char- 
acteristics, and  the  In-group  symbols  with 
which  the  individual  members  become  iden- 
tified. The  social  identification  which  evolves 
thus  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  group  sol- 
idarity from  which  results  observable,  meas- 
urable behavior. 

"There  must  be  a  personal  consciousness 
of  'belonging'  or  'being  a  part'  which  Is 
reflected  in  the  opinions  and  behavior  of  the 
persons  concerned.  Group  membership  iden- 
tification implies  not  an  individual's  reac- 
tion toward  a  group,  but  his  reaction  as  a 
functioning  element  of  the  group." 

(2)  Men  react  selectively  to  their  fellow 
men.  This  preferential  association  is  based 
upon  observable  differences,  among  them 
overt  physical  differences  and  similarities. 
which  form  the  focal  point  for  group  orien- 
tation and  group  identification.  Professor 
George  A.  Lundberg  (University  of  Wash- 
ington; past  president  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association)  writes  In  "Some 
Neglected  Aspects  of  the  'Minorities'  Prob- 
lem" {Modern  Age.  Summer,  1958,  pp.  285- 
297)  : 

"In  every  society  men  react  selectively  to 
their  fellow  men.  in  the  sense  of  seeking 
the  association  of  some  and  avoiding  the 
association  of  others  Selective  association  is 
necessarily  based  on  some  observable  differ- 
ences between  those  whose  association  we 
seek  and  those  whose  association  we  avoid. 
The  differences  which  are  the  basis  of  selec- 
tive association  are  of  an  indefinitely  large 
varietv.  of  all  degrees  of  visibility  and  sub- 
tlety, "and  vastly  different  In  social  conse- 
quences. Sex.  age.  marital  condition,  religion, 
socioeconomic  status,  color,  size,  shape, 
health,  morals,  birth,  breeding,  and  B.C.— 
the  list  of  differences  is  endless  and  varied, 
but  all  the  items  have  this  in  common:  (1) 
they  are  observable:  and  (2:  they  are  sig- 
nificant differences  to  those  who  react  se- 
lectlvelv  to  people  with  the  characteristics 
in  question.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  absurd 
to  try  to  Ignore,  deny  or  talk  out  of  existence 
these  differences  Just  because  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  some  of  their  social  results  .  .  ." 

Professor  Lundberg  with  an  associate  also 
studied  high  school  students  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  find  out  the  determinants 
of  their  preferential  associations  in  leadW- 
ship,  work,  dating,  and  friendship  Lund- 
berg repoited  in  "Selective  Association 
Among  Ethnic  Groups  in  a  High  School 
Population"  (American  Sociological  Review. 
Vol.  17,  No.  1  (1952)).  He  found: 
".  .  .  every  ethnic  group  showed  a  prefer- 
ence for  its  own  members  in  each  of  the 
four  relationships  covered  by  the  question. 
".  .  .  ethnocentrism  or  prejudice  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  majority  of  the  dominant 
group  .      . 

"...  A  certain  amount  of  ethnocentrism 
is  a  normal  and  necessary  ingredient  of  all 
group  life.  i.e..  it  is  the  basic  characteristic 
that  differentiates  one  group  from  another 
and  thus  is  fundamental  to  social  structure. 
Ethnocentrism  (discrimination,'  'preju- 
dice') is,  therefore,  not  in  Itself  necessarily 
to  be  regarded  as  a  problem.  It  is  rather 
a  question  of  determining  what  degree  of  It 
(a)  is  functional  for  social  survival  and 
satisfaction  under  given  conditions,  or  at 
least  (b)  is  not  regarded  by  a  society  as  a 
problem  in  the  sense  of  requiring  commu- 
nity action.  The  amount  of  discrimination 


that  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  present 
study,  for  example.  Is  not  incompatible 
with  the  peaceful  and  efficient  functioning 
of  the  Institution  In  question  .  .  ." 

There  are  a  substantial  number  of  studies 
reported  In  social  science  literature  which 
indicate  that  the  attitudes  reported  m 
Lundberg's  study  of  Seattle,  Washington,  are 
not  confined  to  that  particular  city.  Indeed, 
social  scientists  find  In  all  areas  where 
groups  of  diverse  origin  and  appearance 
come  into  contact,  some  degree  of  race  pref- 
erence and  selective  association  is  mani- 
fested by  the  various  groups. 

(3)  At  one  time  It  was  assumed  that 
certain  areEis  of  the  world  were  free  from 
race  prejudice.  Hawaii  and  Brazil  were  often 
cited  as  examples  of  Interracial  "alohas" 
where  all  race  prejudice  had  disappeared. 
More  careful  students  of  these  areas  have 
found  that  despite  a  superficial  interracial 
harmony,  racial  preferences  and  prejudices 
are  manifested  In  both  these  areas.  In 
"Racial  Attitudes  In  Brazil"  (American 
Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol.  54.  No.  5  (1949), 
pp.  402-408),  Dr.  Emilio  WUlems  described 
color  prejudice  In  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  as  manifested  In  a  series  of  inter- 
views carried  out  among  middle  and  upper- 
class  whites.  Dr.  WUlems  found: 

"Of  the  245  advertisers,  194  were  Inter- 
viewed about  the  reasons  for  their  unfa- 
vorable attitude  toward  Negro  servants.  In 
this  interview,  48  were  unable  to  give  any 
clear  answer,  but  they  found  their  own  at- 
titude 'very  natural."  18  advertisers  did  not 
accept  Negro  servants  because  of  presumed 
lack  of  cleanliness;  30  thought  black  house- 
maids were  always  thieves;  14  alleged  in- 
stability and  lack  of  assiduity;  and  12  said 
only  that  they  were  used  to  white  servants 
and  therefore  did  not  wish  to  engage  colored 
ones.  Seven  persons  precluded  Negroes  be- 
cause of  the  contact  they  would  have  with 
their  young  children.  There  were  a  few  other 
reasons,  such  as  'race  odor,"  'bad  character,' 
'laziness,'  'carelessness,'  and  other  imperfec- 
tions that  were  ascribed  to  Negro  servants. 
"There  are  many  situations  in  social  life 
where  white  people  refuse  to  be  seen  with 
Negroes.  In  such  public  places  as  high-class 
hotels,  restaurants,  or  caslnoes,  fashionable 
clubs  and  dances,  Negroes  are  not  desired, 
and  there  are  few  whites  who  dare  to  Intro- 
duce Negro  friends  or  relatives  into  such 
places.  This  discrimination  was  strongly  re- 
sented by  middle-class  Negroes.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  Negroes  complained  bitterly  of 
the  contemptuous  attitudes  that  middlf- 
class  mulattoes  assumed  toward  them. 

"Yet  our  Inquiry  led  to  some  other  Inter- 
esting results.  In  23  out  of  36  cases  the 
questionnaires  contained  references  to  for- 
mal associations  of  all  kinds  from  which 
Negroes  were  excluded.  Usually  these  asso- 
ciations are  clubs  maintained  by  the  upper- 
class  families  of  the  city.  Though  there  does 
not  exist  any  reference  to  Negro  members  in 
club  statutes,  these  are  rarely  admitted  .  .  ." 
In  "Stereotypes,  Norms  and  Interracial  Be- 
havior in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil"  {Americah  So- 
ciological Review,  Vol.  22,  No.  6  (1957)), 
Professors  Roger  Bastlde  and  Pierre  van  den 
Berghe  found  on  the  basis  of  a  questicm- 
naire  given  to  580  white  students  from  five 
different  Teachers'  colleges  in  Sao  Paulo. 
Brazil,  that: 

"Stereotypes  against  Negroes  and  mulat- 
toes are  widespread.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  sample  accept  twenty-three  or  more 
stereotypes  against  Negroes.  No  one  rejects 
all  stereotypes  against  Negroes  .  Mulat- 
toes are  Judged  inferior  or  superior  to  whites 
on  the  same  traits  as  Negroes  but  somewhat 
lower  percentages.  The  most  widely  accepted 
stereotypes  are  lack  of  hygiene  (accepted  by 
91  per  cent),  physical  unattractiveness  <87 
per  cent)  superstition  (80  per  cent>.  laclc 
of  financial  foresight  (77  per  cent),  lack  of  a 
morality  (76  per  cent),  aggressiveness  (7J 
per  cent) .  laziness  (72  per  cent) .  lack  of  per- 
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«ut*nce  at  work  (62  per  cent),  sexual  'per- 
vereity-  (57  per  cent),  and  exhibitionism  (50 

ner  cent) ." 

141  Strong  patterns  of  racial  preference 
emerge  in  pre-school  children— even  as  early 
af  2'.  years  of  age.  In  "Evidence  Concerning 
tte  Genesis  of  Interracial  Attitudes"  (T/ie 
American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  48.  No.  4 
nQ46i)  Dr.  Mary  Ellen  Goodman  investi- 
Mted  the  age  at  which  racial  attitudes  be- 
come manifest.  Fifteen  Negro  and  twelve 
white  children,  ranging  in  age  at  the  begin- 
nlne  of  the  study  from  2-9  to  4-4  and  who 
attended  a  bi-raclal  nursery  school  were 
studied  Dr.  Goodman  noted  that  "aware- 
ness of  one's  racial  Identity  may  be  regarded 
as  one  facet  of  that  consciousness  of  self 
which  is  gradually  achieved  during  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  life,"  and  "preliminary 
analvsis  leads  to  the  belief  that  these  chil- 
dren of  approximately  3  to  4ii  years  were  in 
the  process  of  becomifig  aware  of  race  differ- 
ences." 

The  early  genesis  of  racial  attitudes  has 
been  confirmed  In  other  studies  In  "well- 
mtegrated  "  areas  where  there  is  an  absence 
of  overt  racial  hostility  and  legal  racial  seg- 
regation. Drs.  Catherine  Landreth  and  Bar- 
bara C  Johnson  conducted  such  a  study  In 
the  child  care  centers  of  Berkeley,  Oakland, 
and  San  Francisco,  California,  and  reported 
in  "Young  Children's  Responses  to  a  Picture 
and  Inset  Test  Designed  to  RcTcal  Reactions 
to  Persons  of  Different  Skin  Color"  (Child 
Development.  Vol.  24,  No.  1,  (1953)).  They 
concluded  that  "patterns  of  response  to  per- 
sons of  different  skin  color  are  present  as 
early  as  three  years  and  become  accentuated 
during  the  succeeding  two  years." 

Drs.  Marion  Radke.TSene  Sutherland  and 
Pearl  Rosenberg  studied  the  racial  attitudes 
of  children  In  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 
(^Soeiometry,  Vol.  13,  No.  2,  1953). 

They  found  "the  white  children  In  all  the 
situations  and  at  all  ages  (seven  to  thirteen 
years)  expressed  strong  preference  for  their 
own  racial  group.  This  Is  particularly  the 
case  when  their  choices  between  Negro  and 
white  children  as  friends  are  on  an  abstract 
or  wish  level." 

(5)  Some  sociologists  contend  that  Negroes 
would  suffer  far  more  from  racial  Integration 
than  from  racial  segregation.  Thus  Professor 
Ichheiser  •  notes  that  ".  .  .  if  the  Negroes 
would   refuse   to    Identify   themselves   con- 
sciously with  the  Negroes  as  a  subgroup,  then 
they  would  develop  a  kind  of  collective  neu- 
rosis, as  do  other   minorities,  too;    for   the 
conscious  'we'  would  In  case  of  such  an  at- 
titude be  persistently   In  conflict  with   the 
unconscious  'we,'  and  this  Inner  split  would 
Inevitably  reflect  itself  in  different  patho- 
logical distortions  of  the  Negro  personality." 
For  contrast,  Allison  Davis  (Racial  Status 
and  Personality  Development,  The  Scientific 
Monthly,   Vol.    57,   Oct.    1943)    noted   ".  .  • 
where  the  social  group  of  the  racially  sub- 
ordinate individual  is  highly  organized  and 
Integrated,  as  in  the  Little  Italles  or  China- 
towns,  or   in   many   Southern   Negro   com- 
munities,   its    members    will    usually    have 
relatively    less    psychological    conflict    over 
their  racial  status."  Similarly,  Mozelle  Hill 
("A  Comparative  Study  of  Race  Attitudes  In 
the    All-Negro    Community    In    Oklahoma," 
Phylon.  1946)  noted  that  Negroes  raised  and 
educated  in  an  all-Negro  community  tend  to 
have  "a  much  higher  regard  for  Negroes," 
and  are  more  favorable  In  their  expression 
toward  their  own  race. 

m,     "PSYCHOLOOICAL     INJURY"     ARGUMENT     IN 
S17FREME   COURT 

As  one  of  the  main  grounds  for  decision 
In  the  1954  school  desegregation  case  (Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education),  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  United  States  asserted  that  (347  U.S. 
483,  494)  : 

"To  separate  (children  in  grade  and  high 
schools]  from  others  of  similar  age  and 
qualifications  solely  because  of  their  race 
generates  a  feeling  of  Inferiority  as  to  their 
status  in  the  community  that  may  affect 
their  hearts  and  minds  tn  a  way  unltkely 
ever  to  be  undone.  The  effect  of  this  separa- 
tion on  their  educational  opportunities  was 
well  stated  by  a  finding  In  the  Kansas  case 
by  a  court  which  nevertheless  felt  compelled 
to  rule  against  the  Negro  plaintiffs: 

"  'Segregation  of  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  has  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  colored  children.  The  impact 
Is  greater  when  It  has  the  sanction  of  the 
law;  for  the  policy  of  separating  the  races  Is 
usually  Interpreted  as  denoting  the  In- 
feriority of  the  negro  group.  A  sense  of  Infe- 
riority affects  the  motivation  of  a  child  to 
learn.  Segregation  with  the  sanction  of  law, 
therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  [retard)  the 
educational  and  mental  development  of 
Negro  children  and  to  deprive  them  of  some 
of  the  benefits  they  would  receive  In  a 
racial |lyl    Integrated  school  system.' 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
psychological  knowledge  at  the  time  of  Plessy 
V.  Ferguson,  this  finding  Is  amply  supported 
by  mcxlern  authority."  (emphasis  added). 

In  footnote  11  of  Brotcn  vs.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, supra,  the  Supreme  Court  quoted  a 
number  of  social  science  materials  alleged  to 
demonstrate  the  psychological  injury  basic 
to  Its  reversal  of  Flossy  vs.  Fergiuson.  Similar 
materials  were  quoted  In  an  appendix  to  Ap- 
pellant's Brief  signed  by  a  number  of  promi- 
nent social  scientists. 

Professor  Kenneth  B.  Clark  has  testified 
In  three  of  the  actions  that  led  to  the  Brown 
decision.  His  testimony  Is  part  of  the  record 
in  Brown  and  also  contributed  Importantly 
to  the  assertions  of  the  social  scientists  In 
the  appendix  to  Appellant's  Brief  and  to 
those  mentioned  In  footnote  U  of  Brown. 
Clark  maintained  that  he  as  well  as  others 
have  shown  the  existence  of  psychological 
Injury  owing  to  segregation. 

In  the  South  Carolina  case  Briggs  vs.  Elliot 
(Professor  Clark  employed  the  same  method 
and   reached   the  same   conclusions   in   the 
Delaware  and  Virginia  cases  which  are  also 
part  of  the  Brown  record).  Professor  Clark 
explained  that  he  had  shown  Negro  and  white 
dolls   (or  drawings  thereof)   to  Negro  chil- 
dren In  a  segregated  public  school  and,  hav- 
ing   ascertained    that    they    distinguished 
white  from  Negro  people,  asked  them.  In  ef- 
fect   which  doll  they  preferred,  and  which 
one  "looks  like  you."  Ten  (later  In  the  tes- 
timony, nine)  out  of  sixteen  Negro  children 
picked  the  white  doll  as  the  one  that  "looked 
like   you."   Professor  Clark   concluded   that 
"these   children    .    .    .   have   been   definitely 
harmed   in   the   development   of   their   per- 
sonalities." He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  ques- 
tion  before   the  court  was  whether  school 
segregation   had   harmed  the   chUdren   and 
testified:  "My  opinion  Is  that  a  fundamental 
effect  of  segregation  Is  basic  confusion  In  the 
Individuals  and  their  concepts  about  them- 
selves conflicting  in  their  self  images.  That 
seemed  to  be  supported   by   the  results  of 
these  sixteen  children.  ..."  The  syntax  Is 
obscure,  but  the  sense  Is  not.  Professor  Clark 
testified    (1)    that    segregation    caused    the 
harm  he  found  (or  at  least  played  a  "funda- 
mental role") ;  (2)  later  on  that  this  is  "con- 
sistent with  previous  results  which  we  have 
obtained  in  testing  over  300  children";   (3) 
finally,  "and  this  result  was  confirmed   In 
Clarendon     County."     Elsewhere     Professor 
Clark      asseverates:       "Proof      that      state 
Imposed   segregation   inflicts   Injuries   upon 
the   Negro    had    to    come    from    the    social 
psychologists. .  . ."  ' 


Professor  Clark  mentioned  to  the  court 
that  he  had  made  previous  experiments 
"consistent"  with  those  he  entered  Into  the 
record.  However,  these  previous  experiment* 
were  not  themselves  ever  entered  into  the 
record — for  good  reason  as  will  be  seen. 

They  had  been  published,  however.'  134 
Negro' children  in  segregated  schools  in  Ar- 
kansas and  119  Negro  children  in  unsegre- 
gated  nursery  and  public  schools  in  Spring- 
field. Massachusetts,  about  evenly  divided 
by  sex,  were  tested.-' 

Black  and  white  dolls  were  presented,  and 
the  children  were  asked  to  indicate  the  "nice" 
and  the  "bad"  one,  as  well  as  the  one  "that 
looks  like  you."  Professor  Clark  concluded 
that   "...    the    children   in    the   northern 
mixed-school   situation   do  not  differ  from 
children  in  the  southern  segregated  schools 
in  either  their  knowledge  of  racial  differences 
or  their  racial  Identl/lcatlon,"  •  except  that 
".  .  .  the    southern    children    In    segregated 
schools  are  less  pronounced  In  their  prefer- 
ence  for  the  wiilte   doll,   compared   to  the 
northern   [  unsegregated  ]    children's  definite 
preference  for  this  doll.  Although  still  In  a 
minority,  a  higher  percentage  of  southern 
children,  compared  to  northern,  prefer  to  play 
with  the  colored  doll  or  think  that  It  is  a 
■nice'  doll."  =  The  tables  present€d  by  Profes- 
sor Clark  bear  out  as  much.  Table  4,"  more- 
over, shows  that  a  significantly  higher  per- 
centage of  Negro  children  when  asked  "give 
me  the  doll  that  looks  like  you"  gave  the 
white  doll  in  the  nonsegregated  schools— 39 
percent  as  opposed  to  29  percent  in  the  segre- 
gated schools. 

Thus,  Professor  Clark  misled   the  court*. 
His  "previous  results"  are  not  "consistent" 
with    those    entered    in    the    court    record, 
though  he  assured  the  court  that  they  are. 
Actually,  his  "previous  results"  clearly  con- 
tradict those  submitted  In  his  sworn  testi- 
mony. Compared,  the  response  of  Negro  chil- 
dren" m   segregated   and    In   non-segregated 
schools  show  that  Negro  children   in  segre- 
gated schools  "are  less  pronounced  in  their 
preference  for  the  white  doll"  and  more  often 
think  of  the  colored  dolls  as  "nice"  or  Iden- 
tify with  them— whereas  If  segregaUon  were 
harmful  and  the  harm  were  shown  by  his 
tests,  as  Professor  Clark  asserts,  the  Negro 
children  In  the  more  segregated  schools  would 
have  been  more  pronounced  In  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  white  doll.  If  Professor  Clark's 
tests  do  demonstrate  any  psychological  In- 
jury  In  connecUon  with   segregation,   they 
demonstrate  that  there  is  more  injury  to  un- 
segregated Negro  children  and  less  to  segre- 
gated  Negro   children.   Yet   Professor   Clark 
told  the  court  that  his  tests  had  shown  that 
"segregation     Infilcts     Injuries     upon     the 
Negro."   He   did  so  by   presenting  only   the 
tests  with  the  segregated  Negro  children  and 
Ignoring  the  tests  he  had  himself  undertaken 
prevlovJ^   In   desegregated   and   segregated 
schoolswtth  a  far  greater  number  of  children. 


•  Ichheiser,  "Soclo-psychologlcal  and  Cul- 
tural Factors  In  Race  Relations,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol.  54,  No.  5  (1949). 
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>  Clark.  "Desegregation,  an  Appraisal  of  the 
Evidence,"  Journal  of  Social  Issues.  No.  4, 
p.  3  (1953). 


'Clark  "Racial  Identification  and  Prefer- 
ence In  Negro  Children,"  Readings  In  Social 
Psychology  (Newcomb  &  Hartley  eds.,  1947). 

'  The  children  ranged  from  3  to  7  years  of 
age;  those  tested  in  Clarendon  County  were 
between  6  to  9  years  old.  Professor  Clark  does 
not  seem  to  think  that  the  difference  in  aver- 
age age  affects  the  results,  and  I  have  no  rea- 
son for  disagreeing.  But,  both  in  view  of  the 
difference  In  average  age.  and  the  small  size 
of  the  Clarendon  group.  I  follow  Professor 
Clark  In  comparing  the  two  groups  described 
in  his  previous  tests  with  each  other,  rather 
than  with  the  Clarendon  group.  However, 
since  It  Is  possible  after  all  that  the  effects  of 
segregation  vary  with  age,  and  particularly 
with  length  of  schooling,  competent  stud- 
lee  should  take  this  into  account. 

*  Op.  at.  supra,  note  2. 

•/bid. 

•/bid. 
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IV.    OBJECTIONS   TO    PROFESSOR   CLAEK  S 
EXPERIMENT 

So  far  I  have  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Clark's  general  method  Is  capable  of 
showing  something  about  segregation.  This 
Is  doubtful. 

Whatever  Professor  Clark  demonstrated 
about  the  personality  of  segregated  Negro 
children  could  be  due  to  general  prejudice 
In  the  community  rather  than  to  segrega- 
tion, or  even  to  circumstances  not  affecting 
Negroes  specifically.  Professor  Clarlc  Is  con- 
fusing on  the  sources  of  damage,  though 
insisting  that  segregation  is  "fundamental." 
Tests  on  white  children,  or  on  Jewish  and 
Christian  children,  were  not  presented.  Such 
tests  would  be  needed  to  Indicate  whether 
the  damage  was  general  (there  may  be  a  gen- 
eral confusion  of  self-images  in  our  culture, 
a  "crisis  of  Identity") ;  or  restricted  to  minor- 
ities; or  restricted  to  Negro  children.  (That 
whatever  damage  can  be  demonstrated  by 
his  methods  Is  not  restricted  to  segregated 
Negro  children  Professor  Clark  proved,  If  he 
proved  anything;  indeed  although  he  misled 
the  court  on  this  matter.  Professor  Clark's 
tests  show  that  segregation  decreases  and 
congregation,  even  when  not  compulsory,  in- 
creases the  damage  to  Negro  children.) 

However,  no  proof  whatever  was  presented 
to  indicate  that  preference  for.  or  identifica- 
tion with,  a  doll  different  in  color  from  one- 
self Indicates  personality  disturbance.  I  wTote 
on  this  point :  " 

"Suppose  dark-haired  white  children  were 
to  identify  blonde  dolls  as  nice;  or  suppose, 
having  the  choice,  they  identified  teddy  bears 
as  nice  rather  than  any  dolls.  Would  this 
prove  injury  owing  to  (nonexistent)  segrega- 
tion from  blondes?  Or  communal  prejudice 
against  humans?  Professor  Clark's  logic 
suggests  that  It  would. 

"Control  tests — which  unfortunately  were 
not  presented — might  have  established  an 
alternative  explanation  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  white  with  nice,  and  black  with  bad: 
in  our  own  culture  and  in  many  others.  In- 
cluding cultures  where  white  people  are  un- 
known, black  has  traditionally  been  the  color 
of  evil,  death,  sorrow,  and  fear.  People  are 
called  blackguards  or  blackhearted  when 
considered  evil;  and  children  fear  darkness. 
In  these  same  cultures,  white  is  the  color  of 
happiness.  Joy.  and  Innocence.  We  need  not 
speculate  on  why  this  is  so  to  assert  that  it 
is  a  fact  and  that  It  seems  utterly  unlikely 
that  it  originated  with  segregation  (though 
It  may  have  contributed  to  it).  Professor 
Clark's  findings  then  can  be  explained  with- 
out any  reference  to  injury  by  segregation  or 
by  prejudice.  The  'scientific'  evidence  for  this 
injury  Is  no  more  'scientific'  than  the  evi- 
dence presented  in  favor  of  racial  prejudice." 

I  can  only  list  some  of  the  many  other 
objections  that  could  be  raised  against  the 
Clark  experiment.  (1)  The  subjects  were 
neither  randomized  nor  stratified  properly  by 
age,  sex.  economic,  religious,  residential  and 
other  criteria;  (2)  No  controls  with  white 
children  In  segregated  and  unsegregated  en- 
vironments; (3)  No  controls  with  Negro 
children  in  Negro  cultures  (e.g.  Africa)  which 
might  have  had  the  sam€  results,  thus  show- 
ing that  It  does  not  depend  on  prejudice  Jet 
alone  segregation;  (4)  No  controls  with  ob- 
jects other  than  white  and  black  dolls;  (5) 
No  evidence  presented  that  doil  tests  show 
any  correlation  with  personality  disturbance; 
(6)  No  evidence  about  the  type  of  alleged 
disturbance  and  what  it  means  psychtatrl- 
cally. 

Professor  Clark  has  published  a  book  since 
his  testimony,  relied  on  by  the  Supreme 
Court:  Prejudice  and  Your  Child.  On  page  45 
ff.  the  following  Is  stated  with  reference  to 
the  more  frequent  self-ldentlflcatlon  of  Ne- 


gro children   in  mixed   schools   with   white 
dolls: 

"On  the  surface,  these  findings  might  sug- 
gest that  northern  Negro  children  suffer  more 
personality  damage  from  racial  prejudice  and 
discrimination  than  southern  Negro  children. 
However,  this  interpretation  would  seem  to 
be  not  only  superficial  but  incorrect.  The 
apparent  emotional  stability  of  the  southern 
Negro  child  may  be  indicative  only  of  the 
fact  that  through  rigid  racial  segregation  and 
isolation  he  has  accepted  as  normal  the  fact 
of  his  inferior  social  status.  Such  an  accept- 
ance is  not  symptomatic  of  a  healthy  person- 
ality. The  emotional  turmoil  revealed  by 
some  of  the  northern  children  may  be  inter- 
preted as  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  assert 
some  positive  aspect  of  the  self." 

Here  Professor  Clark  starts  by  speaking  of 
"personality  damage"  and  ends  by  speaking 
of  "emotional  turmoil."  Clark  notwithstand- 
ing. It  seems  more  likely  that  "rigid  racial 
segregation  and  isolation"  would  make  the 
segregated  least  aware  of  their  status  In  the 
eyes  of  the  group  from  w'hlch  they  are  "iso- 
lated" and  most  likely  to  identify  with  each 
other.'*  F\irther,  "acceptance"  of  an  "inferior 
social  status"  by  any  group  may  be  morally 
or  politically  disturbing,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  consider  it  per  se  a  symptom  of  either 
"healthy  personality"  or  sickness.  Not  all 
members  of  castes  below  brahmins  in  India 
are  sick,  nor  even  all  "untouchables."  Clark 
here  confuses  his  moral  views  with  clinical 
evidence.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
acceptance  of  Inferior,  superior  or  equal 
status  is  a  symptom  of  emotional  disturbance. 

In  his  testimony.  Professor  Clark  asserted 
categorically  that  when  Negro  children  iden- 
tify with,  and  prefer,  white  to  colored  dolls 
it  means  that  personality  damage,  owing  to 
segregation  has  occurred.  Now  that  his  previ- 
ous experiments,  not  entered  into  the  court 
records,  have  been  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion, Professor  Clark  would  have  to  conclude 
that  segregation  decreases,  and  congregation 
Increases,  the  personality  damage  that  Is  de- 
tected by  the  doll  tests.  For  the  tests  not 
entered  into  the  court  record  detect  such 
personality  damage  more  often  where  there 
Is  congregation  than  where  there  Is  segre- 
gation. 

To  avoid  this  embarrassing  result  Professor 
Clark  now  explains  that  if  segregated  Negro 
children  prefer  white  dolls  It  Indeed  shows 
personality  damage  suffered  because  of  segre- 
gation. And  if  nonsegregated  children  prefer 
white  dolls  even  more  frequently  It  does  not 
show  that  they  suffer  more  "personality 
damage."  This  would  be  "superficial"  and 
"incorrect."  The  fact  that  segregated  children 
prefer  the  white  dolls  less  often  than  non- 
segregated  ones  now  shows  that  they  have 
suffered  even  deeper  personality  damage.  The 
fact  that  congregated  children  prefer  the 
white  doll  more  often  suddenly  becomes  an 
indication   of   comparative   health. 

Which  is  to  say  that  whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  experiment,  it  shows  that  there  is 
personality  damage  to  segregation.  When 
Negro  children  identify  more  often  with  the 
white  doll  (North)  it  is  bad  and  shows 
psychological  Injury.  When  they  identify 
less  often  (segregated  South)  it  is  even 
worse.  But  wasn't  the  self-identification 
of  Negro  children  with  the  white  doll 
supposed  to  be  the  very  evidence  of  their 
confusion  and  psychological  Injury''  Yes. 
Clark  writes  now.  except  when  the  Identifica- 
tion occurring  less  frequently  among  segre- 
gated Negro  children  would  Indicate  that 
segregation  makes  for  mental  health  This 
would  he  Inconvenient.  Wherefore  when  this 
is  the  case  less  frequent  identification  with 
the  white  doll  suddenly  Indicates  more 
psychological  damage. 


'  Ross  and  van  den  Haag,  The  Fabric  of 
Society  (Harcourt.  Brace  &  World.  1957), 
pp.  165-66. 


"Certainly  the  theory  of  reference  groups 
would  lead  us  to  believe  so.  See  Robert  K. 
Merton,  Social  Structure  and  Social  Theory, 
p.  225  ff. 


Just  what  choice  of  dolls  would  have  shown 
that  segregation  does  not  harm  the  children? 
None  of  those  available.  Whichever  doll  the 
children  choose  would,  according  to  Clark's 
ne.v  interpretation,  show  that  segregation  is 
harmful.  What  can  an  experiment  which  sup- 
ports the  same  conclusion,  regardless  of  its 
outcome,  possibly  show?  Only  the  experi- 
menter's prejudices  and  his  failure  to  grasp 
the  purpose  and  nature  of  experimental 
methods  of  research.  Clearly,  Professor 
Clark's  conclusions  do  not  depend  on  any 
of  his  experlmentfi.  For  these  are  inconsistent 
with  his  conclusions,  if  they  are  meaningful 
at  all.  None  of  the  material  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  accepted  as  probative  of  injury 
through  segregation  is  any  more  cogent.  No 
injury  by  segregation  per  se  has  been  proved 
by  any  scientific  test. 

V.    SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

The  primary  groups  to  which  an  individual 
belongs  are  his  family  and  his  peer  group. 
The  latter  is  the  group  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual Identifies  himself  on  the  basis  of  a 
feeling  of  community,  observable  physical 
characteristics,  and  commonly  shared  emo- 
tion. Later  the  individual  will  also  become 
a  member  of  such  groups  as  are  based  on 
material  matters  such  as  membership  in  a 
profession  or  persons  of  a  given  income 
level. 

Such  group  membership  Is  a  main  factor 
constituting  the  Individual's  identity  or  per- 
sonality. It  Is  essential  to  the  normal  Indi- 
vidual to  have  a  firm  feeling  of  belonging  to 
a  group.  Failure  to  identify  with  a  group 
prevents  the  individual  from  functioning 
normally.  An  individual  identifies  with  per- 
sons in  his  own  environment  whom  he  takes 
as  models  accepting  some  characteristics, 
developing  others  of  the  individual's  own, 
and  in  this  way  building  up  the  essential 
personality  of  the  Individual. 

Without  such  a  sense  of  identity,  the  men- 
tal health  of  the  individual  will  be  seriously 
impvaired.  Unrealistic  identification  Is  a  form 
of  Insanity.  An  identity  once  acquired  cannot 
be  lost. 

Groups  are  formed  from  Individuals  hav- 
ing common  self-ldentlflcatlon.  In  the  small 
child  the  factors  Involved  will  be  almost 
exclusively  visual,  such  as  skin  color;  but 
as  the  child  grows,  other  factors  of  intelli- 
gence and  achievement  will  play  a  part,  as 
in  Joining  a  football  team.  In  different 
aspects  of  activity,  the  Individual  belongs 
not  to  one,  but  to  a  series  of  groups. 

Group  identification  must  be  voluntary. 
Involuntary  placement  in  a  group  with  which 
the  individual  does  not  Identify  creates  hos- 
tility. The  group  approval  or  disapproval  Is 
extremely  Important  to  Identity,  and  the  dis- 
approval destroys  the  individual's  image  of 
himself.  -* 

Where  ethnic  Identity  Is  clearly  visible.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  Importance 
In  group  relations.  The  variation  in  attitude 
created  by  differences  in  skin  color  exists  In 
all  countries. 

Group  members  t«id  to  adhere  to  group 
norms,  which,  If  they  are  within  the  po- 
tential ot  the  individual,  is  of  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  IX  the  norm  of  the  group 
exceeds  the  maximum  potential  of  the  In- 
dividual, then  this  gives  rise  to  feelings  of 
humiliation,  Incapacity,  and  inadequacy 
which  impair  his  motivation. 

Contrary  to  the  "psychological  evidence" 
which  apparently  was  accorded  great  weight 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  scientific  tests  have  not  proved 
any  Injury  by  segregation  per  se.  In  fact. 
some  soclol<5gists  contend  that  Negroes  would 
suffer  far  more  from  racial  Integration  than 
from  segregation. 

Under  a  freedom  of  choice  system  for  school 
attendance,  as  the  Individual  Increases  in 
age,  his  wiUlngness  and  ability  successfully 
to  associate  himself  with  other  groups  would 
Increase,  provided  there  was  a  generally  fa- 
vorable atmosphere  and  favorable  attitude  on 
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the  part  of  the  superintendent,  principals, 
and  teachers,  as  well  as  parents.  Voluntary 
mingling  would  have  beneficial  effects  on 
personality  and  education.  Immediate,  total, 
enforced  integration  would  lead  to  even 
ereater  demoralization  of  Negro  pupils  than 
U  already  taking  place,  and  would  also  lead  to 
lower  educational  achievement. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  more 
radical  Negro  organizations,  they  have 
captured  the  emotions  and  the  imagination 
of  a  large  part  of  our  black  population.  They 
have  been,  particularly  with  the  young  peo- 
ple, far  more  successful  in  that  aspect  than 
the  old  style  organizations.  High  school  and 
college  students.  If  they  do  not  Join,  do  cer- 
tainly admire  and  support  organizations  such 
as  the  Black  Panthers  and  the  Nation  of 
Islam.  They  look  up  to  such  figures  as  Rap 
Brown,  Stokeley  Carmlchael,  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  Malcolm  X.  et  al.  The  organizations 
differ  among  themselves  in  their  methods 
and  to  the  extent  one  can  discern  them, 
in  their  purposes.  But  they  have  one  thing 
In  common.  They  try  (and  largely  succeed) 
to  produce  a  prldeful  racial  Identity.  They 
make  their  followers  accept  that  "black  is 
beautiful"  and  they  attract  support  because 
they  are  creating  a  black  identity,  and  pride 
in  It. 

They  do  this  largely  by  declaring  their  In- 
dependence of  and.  in  some  cases,  even  hos- 
tility to  whites.  But  the  hostility  here  is 
largely  a  gesture  necessary  to  support  the 
independence  and  the  pride. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  Justification 
of  such  movements.  But  they  clearly  indicate 
a  psychological  need.  By  gratifying  this  need, 
these  organizations  have  succeeded  to  an 
astonishing  extent  in  rehabilitating  members 
who  previously  suffered  from  major  symp- 
toms of  personalllty  disorganization,  such  as 
drug  addiction,  criminal  behavior,  general 
irresponsibility,  etc.  This  is  not  Just  to  say 
the  Panthers  do  not  allow  members  to  take 
drugs.  It  is  that  they  make  the  drugs  un- 
necessary; they  offer  their  members  a  self- 
'  image  of  adequacy  that  makes  the  resort  to 
drugs  unnecesssu-y.  The  basic  ingredient  in 
that  seU-lmage  is  the  identification  with  an 
Image  of  historical,  racial  and  cultural  ade- 
quacy, if  not  sup>eriorlty. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  what  the  black  mi- 
nority needs  more  than  anything  else.  It  is 
In  this  respect  that  its  problem  has  dif- 
fered from  that  of  other  minorities — Irish, 
Italian,  Jewish — and  It  Is  this  ingredient 
that  a  wise  and  just  process  of  education 
should  help  provide.  Integration,  desirable 
as  it  may  be  in  the  end,  is  possible  only  If 
the  elements  to  be  integrated  each  feel  a 
sense  of  identity  and  a  pride  In  that  identity 
rather  than  a  feeling  of  Inadequacy.  For 
feelings  of  Inadequacy  produce  hostility  to 
those  who  make  one  feel  Inadequate. 

Black  students  know  this.  Their  behavior 
Itself  Is  evidence  for  -he  need  It  tries  to  ful- 
fill. If  one  looks  at  recent  happenings  in  our 
colleges,  one  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  black  enrollment  In  pre- 
viously largely  white  school...  That  Increase. 
fostered  by  the  colleges  with  the  Idea  of 
giving  blacks  the  benefits  of  their  college 
life,  and  education,  far  from  leading  to  Im- 
mediate integration,  has  led  to  the  very  op- 
posite. Thus,  at  Vassar  College  where  I 
served  as  Visiting  Professor  In  1969,  the 
one  demand  almost  Immediately  made  by 
the  newly-admitted  bttfck  students  was  a 
separate  black  dormitory.  There  were  no 
complaints  of  Inhospltallty  on  the  part  of 
the  white  college  students.  The  black  col- 
les;e  students  simply  wanted  to  have  a  place 
of  their  own.  They  wanted  to  cultivate  their 
own  Identity,  lead  their  own  life,  elaborate 
their  own  traditions.  They  also  wanted  black 
teachers  and  "black  courses.''  This  develop- 
ment, has  been  paralleled  In  almost  every 
college  In  the  country. 

Many  colleges  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
black   students    less    prepared    or    qualified 


than  white  students.  Wh^ver  the  motives 
that  led  them  to  do  so.  It  Is  relevant  here  to 
point  out  that  the  less  well  prepared  stu- 
dents felt  necessarily  left  out,  and  humi- 
liated, when  they  could  not  perform  as  ade- 
quately in  class  as  their  more  qualified  white 
fellow  students  did.  They,  therefore,  were 
psychologically  compelled  to  seek  to  achieve 
the  prestige  they  had  lost  in  their  own  eyes  - 
which  they  could  not  achieve  In  classroom 
work — outside  the  classroom.  The  opportu- 
nity was  readily  at  hand. 

They  could,  and  did,  achieve  status  as 
revolutionary  leaders  against  the  "Irrelevant" 
callcge  currlculimi  in  whic;:  they  were  un- 
able to  excel.  In  some  cases  (with  the  help 
of  disaffected  and  masochistic  whites)  they 
cfune  near  destroying  the  institutions  which 
had  recruited  them 

I  am  fully  aware  that  we  are  dealing  not 
with  colleges  but  with  primary  and  second- 
ary schools.  But  I  am  mentioning  this  his- 
tory because  it  is  about  to  be  repeated  in 
secondary  schools.  "Those  who  do  not  know 
history  are  condemned  to  repeat  It."  In  our 
high  schools  we  already  have  a  similar  de- 
velopment. When  well  prepared  white  stu- 
dents and  inadequately  prepared  black  stu- 
dents, in  many  cases  coming  from  under- 
privileged backgrounds,  are  compelled  to  go 
to  school  together,  those  who  cann.ot  per- 
form well  by  the  standards  of  the  school, 
necessarily  become  hostile  to  the  school 
which  humiliates  them,  and  to  the  whites 
who  outperform  them.  They  also  become 
discouraged.  They  are  likely  to  seek  outside 
the  prestige  they  lost  in  school  work:  and 
they  will  be  tempted  to  make  up  for  the 
humiliation  suffered  by  displaying  their 
hostility  to  whites  and  insisting  on  their 
own  sup>eriority  in  activities  which  under- 
mine the  academic  and  educational  purpKDses 
of  the  school. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  black 
and  white  students  should  forever  remain 
separated  or  should  be  separated  as  a  matter 
of  administrative  rule.  On  the  contrary. 
what  I  am  advocating  is  ^at  they  should 
remain  free  to  select  the  school  and  the 
fellow  students  that  in  each  individual  ca.se 
most  fulfill  their  academic  and  psychologi- 
cal needs. 

I  foresee  that  freedom  of  choice  will  lead 
ultimately  to  far  more  integration  than  is 
now  extant,  but  it  will  do  so  slowly.  The  ad- 
vantage of  that  slowness  will  be  that  blacks 
will  be  able  to  compete  both  academically 
and  psychologically  with  whites  in  a  way  that 
does  not  make  the  school  "irrelevant"  to 
them,  nor  psychologically  requires  them  to 
seek  compensation,  through  subversive  or 
criminal  activities,  for  the  sense  of  Inade- 
quacy that  it  will  generate. 

Much  research  has  been  done  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  (on  most  dubious 
evidence)  that  separation  is  educationally 
damaging  to  Negro  children.  No  evidence  con- 
firming this  idea  has  been  uncovered.  Very 
little  evidence  has  been  offered  to  show  that 
Integration  has  been  beneficial.  Most  pro- 
grams which  attempted  to  remedy  the  com- 
paratively low  performance  of  Negro  children 
attributed  to  Inferior  schooling  have  been 
shown  to  be  ineffective. 

Social  scientists,  therefore,  have  reached 
In  many  cases  the  conclusion  that  the  infe- 
rior performance  may  be  due  to  factors  in 
very  early  infancy  which,  as  yet.  we  have 
found  no  way  of  offsetting.  Others  have  In- 
sisted that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  genetic 
difference  which  may  explain  the  differences 
In  performance,  at  least  when  the  same 
methods  of  teaching  are  used  for  both 
groups. 

I  wish  now  to  draw  the  attention  of  this 
Committee  to  an  article  "Early  Childhood  In- 
tervention— The  Social  Science  Base  of  In- 
stitutional Racism"  by  Stephen  'F.  and  Joan 
C.  Baratz.  appearing  In  the  Harvard  Educa- 
tional Review  (February,  1970).  The  authors 
maintain,  with  considerable  evidence,  that 


the  two  models  that  seek  to  explain  the  in- 
ferior performance  of  black  children — the 
genetic  model  and  the  social  pathology  model 
(of  which  there  are  many  varieties  referring 
to  the  family,  the  subcultural  background, 
nutrition,  etc.) — are  both  unijecessary.  The 
authors  maintain  that  if  tiiere  were  a  deficit 
not  Just  in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
children,  but  in  their  ability  to  perform,  then 
such  models  would  be  required  But  in  their 
opinion  the  low  performance  of  Nepro  chil- 
dren Is  due  to  the  disinclination  of  teachers, 
and  the  failure  of  schools  to  perceive  the 
lincuistic  and  other  resources  of  these  chil- 
dren. This  failure  leads  schools  to  insist  that 
Negr-)  children  express  themselves  in  a  lan- 
guac:e  to  which.  In  their  subculture,  they  are 
not  accustomed  and  in  which  they  become 
"dumb."  In  short,  the  authors  maintain  that 
by  Insisting  that  Nepro  children  have  the 
same  linguistic  and  other  resources  a.?  white 
children  and  allowing  them  to  use  only  these 
resources,  schools  produce  the  lower  per- 
formance of  Negro  children  If  on  the  other 
hand,  the  authors  maintain,  the  resources  ac- 
tually available  to  Negro  children  were  util- 
ized— as  are  those  actually  available  to  white 
children — then  Negro  children  might  be  quite 
as  able  to  perform  as  white  children.  Thus 
the  low  performance  of  Negro  children  could 
be  Improved  only  by  distinct  teaching  meth- 
ods and  a  distinctive  curriculum  utilizing 
their  subcultural  resources.  Needless  to  say, 
this  would  require  at  least  temporary  sep- 
arate education. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  that  would 
indicate  to  me  whether  the  contetition  of 
the  authors  is  correct.  They  do,  how-ever, 
quote  a  great  amount  of  research  tliat  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  their  thesis  is  worth 
exploration.  And  this  is  the  conclusion  that 
I  wish  to  submit  to  this  Committee 

A  great  amount  of  money  has  been  spent 
on  forced  integration.  A  great  deal  of  hostility 
has  been  aroused  on  all  sides — certainly  race 
relations  are  worse  than  they  were  before 
1954  and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
comptilsory  integration  has  led  to  more  aca- 
demic progress  than  free  choice  would  have 
achieved.  More  and  more  evidence  Is  accu- 
mulating that  a  different  Negro  subculture 
exists  and  requires  for  its  utilization  distinct 
methods  if  the  members  are  to  learn  what  the 
schools  are  trying  to  teach.  This  may  Indeed 
require  separate  training  for  teachers  and 
separation  of  those  pupils  who  wish  to  learn 
and  are  best  able  to  learn  by  utilizing  the 
resources  of  their  subculture.  If  there  Is  any 
sort  of  genetic  difference  In  addition  to  the 
subcultural  differences  this.  too.  would 
probably  lead  to  different  learning  and  teach- 
ing metiiixls. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  Committee 
should  institute  the  new  methods  that  may 
turn  our  to  be  useful.  I  am.  however,  sug- 
gesting that  this  Committee  should,  instead 
of  throwing  further  money  into  an  approach 
that  no  one  could  possibly  term  successful. 
reserve  such  money  (a)  for  thorough  evalu- 
ation of  the  approaches  so  far  tried,  ar.d  (b) 
for  thorough  exploration  and  experimenta- 
tion with  different  approaches  resting  on  a 
variety  of  competing  teaching  methods  with 
free  self  selection  of  pupils. 

I  do  not  expect  to  convince  this  Committee 
that  the  premise  on  which  such  vast  federal 
expenditures  h.ive  been  made  for  tlie  Inte- 
gration of  schools  over  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  is  a  false  premise,  or  that  the  truth 
iles  elsewhere.  I  do.  however,  most  seriously 
recommend  that  aliernatlves  be  explored  and 
all  approaches  scientifically  evaluated  before 
the  educational  system  of  the  nation  becomes 
so  far  committed  to  a  single  article  of  faith 
(  "the  evidence  of  things  n')t  seen')— that 
integration  of  the  races  brings  better  edu- 
cation— that  the  point  of  no  return  will  have 
been  passed. 

Thus  I  appear  here  to  recommend  that  In- 
vestigation of  all  views  on  this  queLllon  be- 
come part  of  the  evaluation  directed  by  this 
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bin  .ind  -hat  we  substitute  objective  meas- 
urement for  the  subjective.  If  praiseworthy, 
opinions  of  those  who  see  compulsory  Inte- 
gration a  forwarding  of  the  democratic  dream 
of  equality.  If  the  basic  purpose  of  schools  is 
to  be  education,  then  we  should  put  aside 
any  preconceived  emotional  assumptions 
about  the  factors  which  Improve  or  destroy 
the  educational  accomplishment  of  any  child, 
black  or  white,  and  use  every  available  scien- 
tific facility  to  Isolate  the  actual  factors 
wherever  we  find  them.  To  do  so  would  be  In 
the  interest  of  all  concerned,  of  all  children. 
black  and  white,  and  contrary  only  to  the 
vested  interest  of  educational  dogmatists. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Jbnsen  Before 

THE  GrNXRAL  SUBCOMMtrTEE  ON  EDUCATION. 

House   Education    and   Labor   CoMMrrxEE 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  niembers  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Arthur  R.  Jensen  and  I 
am  Proifessor  of  Educational  Psychology  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  I 
hold   a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 


California,  an  M.A.  from  San  Diego  State 
College,  and  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Columbia 
University.  In  1956-58.  I  was  a  United  States 
Public  Healtl-  Service  Research  Fellow  in 
Psychologv  at  the  Psychiatric  Institute,  Uni- 
versity of' London.  In  1961-62.  I  was  a  Re- 
search Associate  at  the  Institute  of  Personal- 
ity Asse.ssment  and  Research  and  In  1964-65 
a  Guggenheim  Fellow  at  the  Institute  of 
Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  London.  In 
1966-67.  i  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  In  the  Behavioral  Science 
at  Stanford,  I  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the.  Advancement  °^  Science, 
the  American  Psychological  Asso':lation,  the 
American  Educational  Research  .\ssoclatlon, 
and  the  Psychonomlcs  Society. 

I  am  co-editor  of  a  text  on  "Social  Class, 
Race  and  Psychological  Development,"  pub- 
lished in  1968  and  the  author  of  the  article 
entitled  "How  Much  Can  We  Boost  IQ  and 
Scholastic  Aclilevement?",  published  in  1969 
In  the  Harvard  Educational  Review.  I  WTOte 
an  article  on  the  "HerltablUty  of  Intelli- 
gence," published  In  Engineering  and  Science 
In  April,  1970.  and  have  more  recently  pre- 
pard  a  research  resume  entitled  "Parent  and 
Teacher  Attitudes  Toward  Integration  and 
Busing"  for  the  California  Advisory  Coimsel 
on  Education  and  Research  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association. 

I  am  currently  in  the  course  of  publishing 
a  comprehensive  review  on  the  subject  of 
"Can  We  and  Should  We  Study  Race  Dif- 
ferences?" 

I  appear  before  you  today  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
essential  preliminary  Inquiry  to  the  Com- 
mittees approval  of  the  present  form  of  H.R. 
17846.  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970. 
That  inquiry  relates  to  the  truth  or  falsity 
as  a  scientific  matter  of  the  basic  factual 
assumption  underlying  this  bill. 

On  May  21.  President  Nixon  submitted  to 
the  Congre.ss  a  special  message  on  aid  to 
schools  and  recommended  this  legislation. 
There  he  stated:  "It  is  clear  that  racial  isola- 
tion ordinarily  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
education." 

That  premise  supports  the  present  declara- 
tion of  purpose  in  Section  2  of  H.R.  17846— 
to  prevent  racial  isolation  in  schools  so  as 
TO  improve  the  quality  of  education  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  premise  alone  can  be  re- 
garded as  adequate  justification  for  this  bill. 
Recent  comprehensive  reviews  of  research  on 
the  effects  of  the  racial  composition  of  schools 
and  classes  in  public  schools  come  to  con- 
clu.Mons  which  are  highly  ambiguous  and 
inconclusive  regarding  the  causal  relationship 
lietween  racial  composition  of  the  student 
Ijcdv  and  scholastic  performance.  Most  of  the 
re.'^earch  on  this  subjec  to  date  has  been 
too  inadequate  statistically  and  methodo- 
logically to  allow  any  firm  conclusicii  one 
■vav  or  the  other  regarding  the  effects  cf  a 
.chool's  racial  composition  on  achievement. 
I  refer  you  to  a  thorough  review  of  this  re- 
search by  Nancy  H.  St.  John  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; it  appears  in  the  February.  1970. 
:;sue  of  the  Revieu-  of  Educational  Research. 
a  publication  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Afsociatlon  Her  review  supports  my 
cor.clusion,  which  is  that  we  have  no  scien- 
tifically or  statistically  substantial  conclu- 
sions at  this  time. 

I  personally  f.ivor  racial  Int^ration  and 
I  hopefully  believe  it  is  coming  about.  As  an 
educator,  I  am  concerned  that  it  come  about 
in  such  a  wav  m  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
schooling  of  all  children.  Achieving  racial 
bala  ice,  while  viewed  by  many  of  us  as  de- 
sirable for  moral,  ethical,  and  social  rea- 
sons, win  not  solve  existing  educational  prob- 
lems; It  will  create  new  ones,  and  I  am 
anxious  that  we  provide  the  means  for  fully 
and  objectively  assessing  them  and  for  dis- 
covering the  means  of  solving  them.  I  am 
quite  convinced  on  the  basis  of  massive  re- 
search evidence  that  the  educational  abili- 
ties and  needs  of  the  majority  of  white  and 


Negro  children  are  sufficiently  different  at 
this  present  time  In  our  history  that  both 
groups — and  particularly  the  more  disad- 
vantaged group — can  be  cheated  out  of  the 
best  education  we  now  know  how  to  provide 
In  our  schools  If  uniformity  rather  than  di- 
versity of  Instructional  approaches  becomes 
the  rule.  Diversity  and  desegregation  need 
not  be  incompatible  goals.  I  think  both  are 
necessary.  But  achieving  racial  balance  and 
at  the  same  time  Ignoring  Individual  differ- 
ences In  children's  special  educational  needs 
could  be  most  destructive  to  those  who  are 
already  the  most  disadvantaged  education- 
ally. The  allocation  of  a  school's  resources  for 
children  with  special  educational  problems 
cannot  be  Influenced  by  race;  It  must  be 
governed  by  Individual  needs. 

To  Insure  the  developments  of  Integrated 
education  that  could  make  It  Just  and  valid 
for  all  children,  therefore,  I  urge  that  this 
Committee  seriously  consider  the  addition 
to  the  bill  of  a  directive  In  Section  10  that 
a  major  proportion  of  the  research  funds 
provided  for  evaluation  shall  be  used  for  a 
scientifically  valid,  objective  examination  of 
the  educational  effects  of  compulsory  school 
desegregation.  I  further  suggest  that  the 
technical  requirements  of  the  needed  re- 
search are  probably  beyond  the  personnel 
and  facilities  of  most  school  systems,  and 
that  major  studies  should  be  conducted  by 
or  In  consultation  with  properly  equipped 
research  Institutions  under  Federal  support 

In  my  opinion,  based  upon  my  studies  for  \ 
the  past  20  years  and  more  In  the  field  of 
educational  psychology,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  study  of  racial  differences  and  their  ap- 
plicability to  variations  in  learning  and  or- 
ganization of  the  educational  process  are 
essential  to  any  true  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  America's  schools  face  today 
In  determining  the  future  course  of  school 
Integration. 

II.    THE    EXISTING   CONTROVERSY    OVER   IQ   AND 
SCHOLASTIC    ACHIEVEMENT 

I  can  best  explain  the  basis  of  my  views 
m  this  area  by  summarizing  for  the  Com- 
mittee some  of  the  main  points  I  made  In  the 
Harvard  Educational  Review  article  to  which 
I  have  referred : 

"In  my  article,  I  first  reviewed  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  nationwide  survey  and  evaluation 
of  the  large,  Federally  funded  compensatory 
education  programs  done  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  which  concluded 
that  these  special  programs  had  produced  no 
significant  Improvement  In  the  measured 
intelligence  or  scholastic  performance  of  the 
disadvantaged  children  whose  educational 
achievements  they  were  specifically  intended 
to  raise.  The  evidence  presented  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  suggests  to  me  that 
merely  applying  more  of  the  same  approach 
to  compensatory  education  on  a  larger  scale 
is  not  likely  to  lead  to  the  desired  results. 
namely  Increasing  the  benefits  of  public 
education  to  the  disadvantaged.  The  well- 
documented  frultlessness  of  these  well-in- 
tentioned compensatory  programs  indicates 
the  importance  of  now  questioning  the  as- 
sumptions, theories,  and  practices  on  which 
they  were  based.  I  point  out,  also,  that  some 
small-scale  experimental  Intervention  pro- 
grams have  shown  more  promise  of  beneficial 
results. 

"I  do  not  advocate  abandoning  efforts  to 
improve  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged. 
I  urge  increased  emphasis  on  these  efforts. 
in  the  spirit  of  experimentation,  expanding 
the  diversity  of  approaches  and  improving 
the  rigor  of  "evaluation  In  order  to  boost  our 
chances  of  discovering  the  methods  that  will 
work  best. 

••The  nature  of  intelligence 
"In  my  article,  I  pointed  out  that  IQ  tesU 
evolved  to  predict  scholastic  performance  In 
largely  European  and  North  American  mid- 
dle-class populations  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  They  evolved  to  measure  those  abll- 
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Ities  most  relevant  to  the  curriculum  and 
tvpe  of  Instruction,  wtilch  In  turn  were 
shaped  by  the  pattern  of  abilities  of  the 
(jilldren  the  schools  were  then  Intended  to 

serve. 

"IQ  or  abstract  reasoning  ability  Is  thus  a 
selection  of  Just  one  portion  of  the  total 
spectrum  of  human  mental  abilities.  This 
aspect  of  mental  abilities  measured  by  IQ 
tests  Is  important  to  our  society,  but  Is  ob- 
viously not  the  only  set  of  educationally  or 
occupatlonally  relevant  abilities.  Other  men- 
tal abilities  have  not  yet  been  adequately 
measured;  their  distributions  In  various  seg- 
ments of  the  population  have  not  been  ade- 
quately determined;  and  their  educational 
relevance  has  not  been  fully  explored. 

"I  believe  a  much  broader  assessment  of 
the  spectrum  of  abilities  and  potentials,  and 
the  investigation  of  their  utilization  for  edu- 
cational achievement,  will  be  an  essential 
aspect  of  improving  the  education  of  chil- 
dren regarded  as  disadvantaged. 

•7n/ierttance  of  intelligence 
"Much  of  my  pafcer  was  a  review  of  the 
methods  and  evidence  that  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  Individual  differences  In 
mtelligence.  that  Is,  IQ,  are  predominantly 
attributable  to  genetic  differences,  with  en- 
vironmental factors  contributing  a  minor 
portion  of  the  variance  among  individuals. 
The  heritabillty  of  the  IQ — that  is,  the  per- 
centage of  individual  differences  variance 
attributable  to  genetic  factors — comes  out  to 
about  80  per  cent,  the  average  value  obtained 
from  all  relevant  studies  now  reported. 

■These  estimates  of  heritabillty  are  based 
on  tests  administered  to  European  and  North 
.American  populations  and  cannot  properly 
be  generalized  to  other  populations.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  similar  heritabillty  studies  In 
minority  populations  if  we  are  to  increase 
our  understanding  of  what  our  tests  measure 
in  these  populations  and  how  these  abilities 
can  be  most  effectively  used  in  the  educa- 
tional process. 

"Social  class  differences 
"Although  the  full  range  of  IQ  and  other 
abilities  is  found  among  children  in  every 
socioeconomic  stratum  In  our  population,  it 
is  well  established  that  IQ  differs  on  the 
average  among  children  from  different  social 
class  backgrounds.  The  evidence,  some  of 
which  I  referred  to  In  my  article,  indicates 
to  me  that  some  of  this  IQ  difference  is  at- 
tributable to  environmental  differences  and 
some  of  It  Is  attributable  to  genetic  differ- 
ences between  social  classes — largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  differential  selection  of  the  parent 
generations  for  different  patterns  of  ability. 
"I  have  not  yet  met  or  read  a  modern 
geneticist  who  disputes  this  Interpretation 
of  the  evidence.  In  «the  view  of  geneticist 
C.  0.  Carter;  "Sociologists  who  doubt  this 
show  more  ingenuity  than  Judgment.'  At 
least  three  prominent  sociologists  who  are 
students  of  this  problem — Sorokin.  Bruce 
Eckland,  ana  Otis  Dudley  Duncan — all  agree 
that  selective  factors  in  social  mobility  and 
assortative  mating  have  resulted  in  a  genetic 
component  in  social  class  intelligence  differ- 
ences. As  Eckland  points  out,  this  conclusion 
holds  within  socially  defined  racial  groups 
but  cannot  properly  be  generalized  bettceen 
racial  groups,  since  barriers  to  upward  mobil- 
ity have  undoubtedly  been  quite  different  for 
various  racial  groups. 

"Race  differences 

"I  have  always  advocated  dealing  with  per- 
sons as  individuals,  each  in  terms  of  his  own 
merits  and  characteristics  and  am  opposed  to 
according  treatment  to  persons  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  race,  color,  national  origin,  or 
social  class  background.  But  I  am  also  op- 
posed to  ignoring  or  refusing  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  well-established  differences 
among  racial  groups  in  the  distribution  of 
educationally  relevant  traits,  particularly  IQ. 

'I  believe  that  the  causes  of  observed  dif- 


ferences in  IQ  and  scholastic  performance 
among  different  ethnic  groups  is,  scientifi- 
cally, still  an  open  question,  an  Important 
question,  and  a  researchable  one.  I  believe 
that  official  statements,  such  as  'It  is  a  de- 
monstrable fact  that  the  talent  pool  in  any 
one  ethnic  group  is  substantially  the  -same 
as  in  any  other  ethnic  groups'  (U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  1966),  and  'Intelligence  potential 
is  distributed  among  Negro  infants  In  the 
same  proportion  and  pattern  as  among  Ice- 
landers or  Chinese,  or  any  other  group'  (U.S. 
Dept.  of  Labor.  1965).  are  without  scientific 
merit.  They  lack  any  factual  basis  and  must 
be  regarded  only  as  hypotheses. 

"It  would  require  more  space  than  I  am 
allotted  to  describe  the  personal  and  profes- 
sional consequences  of  challenging  this  pre- 
vailing hypothesis  of  genetic  equality  by  sug- 
gesting alternative  hypotheses  that  invoke 
genetic  as  well  as  environmental  factors  as 
being  among  the  causes  of  the  observed  dif- 
ferences In  patterns  of  mental  ability  among 
racial  groups. 

"The  fact  that  different  racial  groups  in 
this  country  have  vrtdely  separated  geo- 
graphic origins  and  have  had  quite  different 
histories  which  have  subjected  them  to  dif- 
ferent selective  social  and  economic  pressures 
make  it  highly  likely  that  their  gene  pools 
differ  for  some  genetically  conditioned  be- 
havioral characteristics,  Including  intelli- 
gence, or  abstract  reasoning  ability.  Nearly 
every  anatomical,  physiological  and  biochem- 
ical system  investigated  shows  racial  differ- 
ences. Why  should  the  brain  be  any  excep- 
tion? The  reasonableness  of  the  hypothesis 
that  there  are  racial  differences  in  genetically 
conditioned  behavioral  characteristics,  in- 
cluding mental  abilities,  is  not  confined  to 
the  poorly  Informed,  but  has  been  expressed 
in  writings  and  public  statements  by  such 
eminent  geneticists  as  K.  Mather,  C.  D.  Dar- 
lington, R.  A.  Fisher,  and  Francis  Crick,  to 
name  a  few. 

"In  my  article,  I  indicated  several  lines  of 
evidence  which  support  my  assertion  that  a 
genetic  hjrpothesis  is  not  unwarranted.  The 
fact  that  we  still  have  only  inconclusive  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  this  hypothesis  does 
not  mean  that  the  opposite  of  the  hypothesis 
is  true.  Yet  some  social  scientists  speak  as  if 
this  were  the  case  and  have  even  publicly 
censured  me  for  suggesting  an  alternative  to 
purely  environmental  hypotheses  of  intelli- 
gence differences.  Scientific  investigation 
proceeds  most  effectively  by  means  of  what 
Piatt  has  called  'strong  Inference."  pitting 
alternative  hypotheses  that  lead  to  different 
predictions  against  one  another  and  then 
putting  the  predictions  to  an  empirical  test. 
"Learning  Ability  and  IQ 
"The  article  also  dealt  with  my  theory  of 
two  broad  categories  of  mental  abilitlee, 
which  I  call  intelligence  (or  abstract  reason- 
ing ability)  and  associative  learning  ability. 
These  types  of  ability  appear  to  be  distributed 
differently  in  various  social  classes  and  racial 
groups.  While  large  racial  and  social  class 
differences  are  found  for  intelligence,  there 
are  practically  negligible  differences  among 
these  groups  In  associative  learning  abilities, 
such  as  memory  span  and  serial  and  paired- 
associate  rote  learning. 

"Research  should  be  directed  at  delineat- 
ing still  other  types  of  abilities  and  at  dis- 
covering how  the  particular  strengths  in  each 
individuals'  pattern  of  abilities  can  be  most 
effectively  brought  to  bear  on  school  learning 
and  on  the  attainment  of  occupational  skills. 
By  pursuing  this  path.  I  believe  we  can  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  the  reality  of  in- 
dividual differences  need  not  mean  educa- 
tional rewards  for  some  children  and  utter 
frustration  and  defeat  for  others." 

III.    THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  RACE   DIFFERENCES   IN 
EDUCATION 

Since  educators  have  at  least  officially  as- 
sumed that  race  and  social  class  differences 
in  scholastic  performance  are  not  associated 


with  any  genetic  differences  In  growth  rates 
or  patterns  of  mental  abilities  but  are  due 
entirely  to  discrimination,  prejudice,  in- 
equality of  educational  opportunity,  and 
factors  in  the  child's  home  environment  and 
peer  culture,  we  have  collectively  given  little 
if  any  serious  thought  to  whether  we  would 
do  anything  differently  if  we  knew  in  fact 
that  all  educational  differences  were  not  due 
solely  to  these  environmental  factors. 

There  have  been  and  still  are  obvious  envi- 
ronmental inequities  and  injustices  which 
have  disfavored  certain  minorities,  particu- 
larly Negroes,  Mexican-Americans,  and 
American  Indians.  Progress  has  been  made 
and  is  continuing  to  be  made  to  improve 
these  conditions.  But  there  is  no  doubt  still 
a  long  way  to  go,  and  the  drive  toward  fur- 
ther progress  in  this  direction  should  be 
given  top  priority  in  our  natlonaJ  effort. 

Education  is  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
for  approaching  this  goal.  Every  child  should 
receive  the  best  education  that  our  current 
knowledge  and  technology  can  provide  This 
should  not  imply  that  we  advocate  the  same 
methods  or  the  same  expectations  for  all 
children.  There  are  large  individual  differ- 
ences In  rates  of  mental  development,  in 
patterns  of  ability,  in  drives  and  interests. 
These  differences  exist  even  among  children 
of  the  same  family.  The  good  parent  does  his 
best  to  make  the  most  of  each  child's  strong 
points  and  to  help  him  on  his  weak  points 
but  not  make  these  the  crux  of  success  or 
failure.  The  school  must  regard  each  child, 
and  the  differences  among  chlldreri>tnmuch 
the  same  way  £is  a  good  parent  shouloQ*^ 

I  believe  we  need  to  find  out  the  extent  "hv. 
which  individual  differences,  social  class  d\p^ 
ferences.  and  race  difference  in  rates  of  cog- 
nitive development  and  differential  pattenna 
of  relative  strength  and  weakness  in  various 
types  of  ability  are  attributable  to  genetically 
conditioned  biological  growth  factors  Th^ 
answer  to  this  question  might  Imply  differ- 
ences In  our  approach  to  Improving  the  edu- 
cation of  all  children,  particularly  those  we 
call  the  disadvantaged,  for  many  of  whom 
school  is  now  a  frustrating  and  unrewarding 
experience. 

Individuals  should  be  treated  in  terms  of 
their  individual  characteristics  and  not  in 
terms  of  their  group  membership.  This  is  the 
way  of  a  democratic  society,  and  education- 
ally it  is  the  only  procedure  that  makes  any 
sense.  Individual  variations  within  any  large 
socially  defined  group  are  always  much 
greater  than  the  average  differences  between 
groups.  There  is  overlap  between  groups  in 
the  distributions  of  all  psychological  char- 
acteristics that  we  know  anything  about.  But 
dealing  with  children  as  individuals  is  not 
the  greatest  problem.  It  is  in  our  concern 
about  the  fact  that  when  we  do  so.  we  have 
a  differentiated  educational  program,  and 
children  of  different  socially  identifiable 
groups  may  not  be  proportionately  repre- 
sented in  different  programs.  This  is  the 
"hang>-up"  of  many  persons  today  and  this  Is 
where  our  conceptions  of  equal  opportunity 
are  most  likely  to  go  awTy  and  become 
misconceptions. 

Group  racial  and  social  class  differences 
are  first  of  all  Individual  differences,  but  the 
causes  of  the  group  differences  may  not  be 
the  same  as  of  the  individual  differences. 
Tills  is  what  we  must  find  out.  because  the 
prescription  of  remedies  for  our  educational 
ills  could  depend  on  the  answer 

Let  me  give  one  quite  hypothetical  ex- 
ample. We  know  that  among  middle-class 
white  children,  learning  to  read  by  ordltary 
classroom  instruction  is  related  to  certain 
psychological  developmental  characteristics. 
Educators  call  it  "readiness."  These  charac- 
teristics of  readiness  appear  at  different  ages 
for  different  kinds  of  learning,  and  at  any 
given  age  there  are  considerable  individual 
differences  among  children,  even  among  sib- 
lings reared  within  the  same  family.  These 
developmental    differences,    in    middle-class 
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white  children,  are  largely  conditioned  Uy" 
genetic  factors.  If  we  try  to  begin  a  child 
too  early  in  reading  instruction,  he  will  ex- 
perience much  greater  difficulty  than  if  we 
waited  until  we  saw  more  signs  of  •'readi- 
ness." Lacking  readiness,  he  may  even  be- 
come so  frustrated  as  to  '■turn  off"  on  read- 
ing. .=;o  that  he  ^v111  then  have  an  emotional 
block  toward  reading  later  on  when  he  should 
have  the  optimal  readiness.  The  readiness 
can  then  not  be  fully  tapped.  The  child 
would  have  been  better  off  had  we  postponed 
readiiig  insTuctan  for  six  months  or  a  year 
and  rcc'ipied  him  during  this  time  ^^-ith 
other  interesting  activities  f  t  which  he  wf  s 
ready.  Chance.?  are  he  would  be  a  better 
reader  ar,  say.  10  or  11  years  of  age  for  hav- 
ing started  a  year  later,  when  he  could  catch 
on  to  roiding  with  relative  ease  and  avoid 
the  unnecessary  frustration.  It  Is  very 
doubtful  In  this  cose  that  seme  added  "en- 
rlclimcnt,"  to  hi.s  preschool  environment 
would  have  made  him  learn  to  read  much 
more  (  .sily  a  vear  earlier  If  th.is  is  largely 
a  matter  of  hio)oglcal  maturation,  then  the 
time  at  which  a  child  is  taught  in  term.'-,  of 
his  own  schedule  of  development  becomes 
important  If.  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  pres-'nool  environmental  enrich- 
ment, then  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  go  to  work 
on  the  preschool  environment  so  as  to  make 
all  children  equally  ready  for  reading  in  the 
first  grade.  If  a  child's  difficulty  Is  the  result 
of  both  factors,  then  a  combination  of  both 
enrlchmeir  and  optimal  de\elopmental  se- 
quencing should  bo  recommended. 

There   is   a   danger   that   some  educators' 
fear  of  l;cing  accused  of  racial  discrimination 
could   become   so   m.isguidcd   as   to  worV:  to 
the  disadvantage  of  many  minority  children. 
Should     we    deny    difTerential     educational 
treatments  to  children  when  stich  treatment 
will  maximize  the  benefits  they  receive  from 
schooling.    Jiist    because    differential    treat- 
ment might  result  In  disproportionate  rep- 
resentation of  dilTerent  racial  groups  in  vari- 
ous programs?  I  have  seen  Instances  where 
Negro   children   were   denied  special  educa- 
tional   facilities    commonly   given   to   white 
children  with  learning  difficulties  simply  be- 
cause  scho<3l   authorities   were    reluctant   to 
single  out  avy  Negro  children,  despite  their 
obvious  individual  needs,  to  be  treated  any 
differently  from  the  majority  of  youngsters 
in  the  school.  Tliere  was  no  hesitation  about 
singling    out     while    children    who    needed 
special   attention.   Many   Ne^ro   children   of 
norma!  and  superior  .=cholastlc  potential  are 
conii^ued  to  e'.as.seo  In  which  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  their  classmates  have  IQ:^  below 
75.  which  is  the  usual  borderline  of  educa- 
tional menial  retardation.  Tlie  majority  of 
the^e  educationally  reiarded  children  bene- 
fit Iiiilc  or  iiJt  at  all   from   instruction  in 
the   normal    classroom,   but   require   special 
attention   in   smaller  classe.s   that  permit   a 
high  degree  of  individualized  and  small  group 
instruction.  Their  presence  in  regular  classes 
creates  unusual  difficulties  for  the  conscien- 
tious teacher  and  detracts  from  the  optimal 
educational  environment  for  children  of  nor- 
mal ability.  Yet  there  Is  reluctance  to  pro- 
vide special  classes  for  these  educationally 
retarded  children  if  they  are  Negro  or  Mexl- 
cun-Aineri',.in.   The   cla.-.3rooms   of   predom- 
inantly minority  schools  often  have  20  to  30 
percent  of   such  children,  which  handicaps 
the  teacher's  efforts  on  behalf  of  her  other 
pupils  in  the  normal  range  of  IQ.  Tlie  more 
able  minority  children  are  thereby  disadvan 
taged    in   the    classroom    in   way.s   that    are 
rarely  imposed  on  white  children  for  whom 
there  are  more  diverse  facilities.  Differences 
in  rate?  of  mental  development  and  in  po- 
tentlalL,   for   various   types   of   learning   will 
not  disappear  by  being  Unored.  It  li  up  to 
biologists  and  psychologists  to  discover  their 
causes,  and  It  is  up  to  educators  to  create  a 
diversity  of  Instructional  arrangements  best 


stilted  to  the  full  range  of  educational  differ- 
ences that  we  find  in  our  population.  Many 
environmentally  caused  differences  can  be 
minimized  or  eliminated,  given  the  resources 
and  the  will  of  society.  The  differences  that 
remain  are  a  challenge  for  public  education. 
The  challenge  will  be  met  by  making  avail- 
able more  ways  and  means  for  children  to 
benent  from  schooling.  This,  I  am  convinced, 
can  come  .about  only  through  a  greater  recog- 
nition and  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
human  differences. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  call  upon  your 
Committee  to  set  aside  funds  under  Section 
10  of  H.R.  17846  to  Investigate  methods  of 
coping  educationally  with  individual  and 
group  variability  and  for  an  impartial.  In- 
depth  study  of  the  effects  of  classroom  de- 
segregation on  the  educational  process.  I 
feel  strongly  that  such  basic  cause-and-effect 
re^^earch  must  be  done  as  an  essential  part  of 
the-  task  of  ameliorating  our  nation's  grave 
educational  problems. 


LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  THE  COAL 

MINES 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  HECHLER  cf  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  follows  the  amended  suit 
filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  concerning  the 
safety  of  tho.se  working  in  the  coal  mines 
of  this  Nation : 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Civil  Action  No.  861-70] 
Phillip  Buiiton.  Ken  Hechleb.  James  O'Har.*, 
John  Mendez.  and  all  other  Coal  Miners, 
Plaintiffs.    V.    'Walter   J.    Hickel.    Elliott 
RICHARDSON,  Fred   Russell.   Mollis  Dole, 
EARL  Hayes,  and  Henry  Wheeler,  Defend- 
ants 
AMENDED      AND      SUPPLEMENTAL     COM- 
PLAINT     FOR      DECLARATORY      JUDG- 
MENT. FOR  ORDER  IN  THE  NATURE  OF 
MANDAMUS   TO   COMPEL   DEFENDANTS 
TO   ISSUE   REGULATIONS  AND  FOR  IN- 
JUNCTION 

1.  This  Is  an  action  acainst  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  their  sxibordlnates  for  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  that  they  failed  to  perform 
ministerial  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  to  compel  them  to  perform 
such  agency  actlcrn  timely  In  the  future  and 
90  enjoy  the  enforcement  of  unlawful  regula- 
tions. "This  Court  has  Jurisdiction  under  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969.  P.L.  91-173.  83  Stat.  742  (1970),  5 
use.  Sec.  706.  28  US.C.  Sees.  1331,  1361  and 
2201 

Plaintiffs 

2.  Plaintiffs  Burton,  Hechler  and  O'Hara 
are  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
were  spon.sors  of  the  Bill  which  was  enacted 
as  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  PL,  91-173,  83  Stat.  742  Plaintiffs 
Burton  and  O'Hara  are  members  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  which  re- 
ported the  Bill,  Plaintiff  Hechler  represents  a 
Congressional  District  In  which  many  coal 
miners  live. 

3  Plaintiff  Mendez  Is  a  coal  miner  and  a 
member  of  the  class  that  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  was  In- 
tended to  beneat.  He  brings  this  action  on 
his  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  other 
coal  miners.  The  class  of  coal  miners  rep- 
resented by  plaintiff  Mendez  is  (1)  so  numer- 
ous that  joinder  of  all  members  Is  Impracti- 


cable; (2 1  there  are  questions  of  law  or  of  fact  ♦ 
common  to  the  class;  (3)  the  claims  of  the 
representative  party  are  t>-pical  of  the  claims 
of  the  class;  (4)  the  representative  party  will 
fairly  and  adequately  protect  the  interest  of 
the  class;  (5)  the  parties  opposing  the  class 
have  acted  on  grounds  generally  applicable 
to  the  class;  (6)  the  prosecution  of  separate 
actions  by  individual  members  of  the  class 
would  create  a  risk  of  Inconsistent  or  varying 
adjudications;  and  (7)  que.stlons  of  law  and 
fact  common  to  members  of  the  class  pre- 
dominate over  any  questions  affecting  only 
Individual  members  so  that  a  class  action  la 
superior  to  other  available  methods  for  the 
fair  and  efficient  adjudication  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Defendants 

4.  Defendants  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, sued  In  their  official  capacities,  have 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

5.  Defendants  Russell,  Dole,  Hayes  and 
■Wheeler,  sued  In  their  official  capacities, 
have  the  duty,  under  defendant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  of  enforcing  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

first  cause  of  action 

6.  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act  became  law  on  December  30,  1969. 

7.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
the  defendants  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(the  Secretaries),  within  60  days  from  the 
enactment  of  the  Act,  shall  prescribe  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  devices,  methods,  loca- 
tions. Intervals  and  manner  In  which  oper- 
ators of  coal  mines  shall  take  accurate  sam- 
ples of  the  amount  of  resplrable  dust  In  the 
mine  atmosphere  to  which  miners,  in  the 
active  workings  of  the  mine,  are  exposed. 

8.  The  60-day  period  within  which  the 
regulations  referred  to  in  paragraph  7  of  this 
Complaint  were  to  have  been  prescribed 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  ex- 
pired on  Monday,  March  2,  1970. 

9.  The  Secretaries  did  not  prescribe  and 
publish  the  regulations  required  by  Section 
202(a)  of  the  Act  -with  respect  to  methods, 
locations,  intervals  and  manner  of  taking 
samples  until  April  1,  1970,  or  thirty  days 
after  the  date  prescribed  by  law. 

10.  Other  provisions  of  the  Act  provide, 
similarly  to  Section  202(a),  mandatory  time 
periods  for  action  by  the  Secretaries,  or  one 
of  them,  that  are  needed  to  enforce  and  make 
the  Act  effective,  and  the  Secretaries  may 
in  the  future  fall  to  comply  with  such  man- 
datory time  periods. 

Second  cause  of  action 

11.  Section  103(1)  of  the  Act  expressly 
requires  defendant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  defendants  Russell,  Dole,  Hayes  and 
Wheeler  to  provide  a  specific  statutory  mini- 
mum of  one  spot  inspection  to  be  performed 
every  five  working  days  in  mines  found  to  be 
liberating  excessive  quantities  of  methane  or 
other  explosive  gases  during  operations,  or 
where  gas  explosions  have  resulted  in  death 
or  serious  Injury  during  the  past  five  yean. 

12.  Defendants  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Russell,  Dole,  Hayes  and  Wheeler  failed 
to  provide  for  the  statutory  minimum  of  one 
"spot"  inspection  each  five  working  days  In 
all  but  of  the  mines  for  which  'Such  Inspec- 
tions are  expressly  required  by  Section  103  (i) 
of  the  Act.  The  mines  for  which  such  Inspec- 
tions are  required  are  listed  In  Appendix  A 
to  this  Complaint;  the  mines  which  have 
been  so  inspected  are  listed  in  Appendix  B 
to  this  Complaint. 

13.  In  certain  of  the  mines  which  defend- 
ants Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Russell,  Dole. 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  have  failed  to  cause  to 
be  "spot"  Inspected  In  violation  of  Section 
103(1)  of  the  Act,  accidents  occurred  which 
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might  have  been  prevented  by  the  discovery 
during  a  "spot"  inspection  of  conditions  or 
practices  required  to  be  corrected  under  the 
Act,  and  those  accidents  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  the  miners  whose  names,  together 
with  the  date  and  the  mine  where  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  are  listed  in  Appendix  C  to 
this  Complaint. 

Ministerial  duties 

14,  The  duties  imposed  upon  defendants 
by  Section  202(a)  and  103(1)  of  the  Act 
are  ministerial  and  not  discretionary,  Con- 
gress having  provided  a  fixed  period  and  a 
time  certain  for  the  Issuance  of  standards 
and  regulations,  whatever  their  content  may 
be,  and  having  provided  for  the  conduct  of 
a  minimum  number  of  "spot"  Inspections, 
by  whatever  means  and  In  whatever  manner 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

Third  cause  cf  action 

15,  On  March  28,  1970,  defendant  Hickel 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  35  F,R. 
5255-58  as  amended  on  May  4,  1970,  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  May  7, 
1970,  35  F,R.  7281-82,  regulations  establish- 
ing procedures  under  the  Act,  including  reg- 
ulations purporting  to  establish  a  schedule 
of  fixed  penalties  for  violations  of  the  Act. 

16.  The  regulations,  designated  30  C.P.R. 
301.50,  35  F.R.  5257,  7182,  purport  to  estab- 
lish a  schedule  of  fixed  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  safety  and  health  requirements 
established  by  and  pursuant  to  the  Act  and 
provide  that  upon  payment  by  the  violator 
of  the  fixed  amount  provided,  no  further 
proceedings  shall  be  held. 

17.  The  purported  schedule  of  fixed  penal- 
ties is  unlawful  and  in  violation  of  Section 
109(a)(1)  of  the  Act,  which  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  assessing  the 
penalty  for  any  violation  to  consider  for 
each  such  violation  a  mine  operator's  his- 
tory of  past  violations,  the  size  of  the  mine, 
any  negligence  of  the  operator,  the  effect 
of  the  penalty  on  continuation  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  gravity  of  the  violation  and  the 
good  faith  of  the  operator  as  demonstrated 
by  efforts  to  remedy  the  violation. 

18  The  purported  schedule  of  fixed  penal- 
ties and  the  summary  payment  procedure  Is 
unlawful  and  In  violation  of  Section  109(a) 
(3)  of  the  Act,  which  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine.  In  each  case  of 
alleged  violation,  that  a  violation  did  occur: 
to  make  findings  of  fact,  and  to  assess  an 
appropriate  penalty. 

19.  Legal  action  against  the  defendants, 
alleging  that  the  schedule  of  fixed  penalties 
is  unlatvful.  has  resulted  In  an  order  of  court 
restraining  defendants  from  enforcing  the 
act. 

Fourth   cause  of  action 

20.  On  March  28.  1970.  defendant  Hickel 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  35  F.R. 
5257.  ,5258.  regulations,  designated  30  C.F.R. 
301.40  and  301.68.  which  purport  to  provide 
that  a  miner  is  to  make  application  to  the 


Board  of  Mine  Operations  Appeals  for  com- 
pensation for  wages  to  which  he  is  entitled 
under  Section  110(a)  of  the  Act,  when,  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  imminent  danger, 
a  mine  is  ordered  closed  under  Section  104 
of  the  Act;  and  purports  to  place  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  the  miner. 

21.  The  regulations.  ln.=;ofar  as  they  Im- 
pose the  burden  on  the  miner  to  apply  for 
and  to  prove  entitlement  to  compensation, 
are  unlawful  and  in  violation  of  Section  110 
(a)  of  the  Act.  which  provides  that  miners 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  automati- 
cally and  without  regard  to  any  Jvistificatlon 
for  an  order  of  closure. 

22.  The  regulations,  designated  30  CJF.R. 
301.40  and  301.68,  35  F.R.  5257,  5258.  purport 
to  provide  that  a  miner  is  to  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Mine  Operations  Appeals  for  review 
of  discriminatory  discharge  or  other  dis- 
criminatory treatment  by  a  mine  operator  in 
violation  of  Section  ll6(b)(l)  of  the  Act. 
and  that  in  proceedings  on  that  application 
the  miner  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof. 

23.  The  regulations.  Insofar  as  they  Im- 
pose the  burden  of  pr^xif  upon  the  miner, 
are  unlawful  and  In  violation  of  Section  110 
(bM2)  of  the  Act.  which  provides  that  upon 
application  for  review  of  a  discriminatory 
discharge  or  other  action,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  make  an  investigation  and  give 
the  parties  opportunity  to  present  Informa- 
tion at  a  hearing,  and  which  Imffoses  the 
burden  of  the  Investigation  upon  the  Secre- 
tary, not  the  miner. 

Injury  to  plaintiffs 

24.  Defendants'  failure  to  perform  the  min- 
isterial duties  Imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Act  have  had  and  will  continue  to  have  the 
effect  of  thwarting  the  will  of  the  Congress, 
of  which  plaintiffs  O'Hara.  Hechler  and  Bur- 
ton are  members,  as  expressed  In  an  Act 
of  Congress  duly  enacted  and  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

25.  The  failure  of  defendants  to  perform 
the  ministerial  duties  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Act  will  perpetuate  and  continue  for 
plaintiff  Mendez  and  all  other  coal  miners, 
bevond  the  period  of  time  provided  by  law, 
the  following  dangers  to  heelth  and  safe- 
ty that  it  was  the  Intent  and  will  of  the 
Congress  to  remove : 

(a)  danger  of  pneumoconiosis,  or  black 
lung  disease,  from  excessive  concentrations 
of  coal  dust  in  mine  atmospheres; 

(b)  danger  of  death  or  serious  injury  from 
explosions  of  excessive  quantities  of  explo- 
sive gases  In  mine  atmospheres  and  ^  from 
other  unsafe  conditions  that  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  mand^ry  "spot" 
inspections  and  corrected;  ' 

(c)  myriad  dangers  that  mlneJ  operators 
will  fall  to  remove  because  of  procedural 
provisions.  In  connection  with  penalties  for 
violations  and  claims  for  compensation  for 
wages  owed  because  of  mine  closures,  that 
are  unduly  dlscrlmlnatorily  and  unlawfully 
favorable  to  mine  operators  and  unfavor- 
able to  miners. 


Relief  requested 

26.  Plaintiffs  pray  that  this  Ctourt  issue 
an  order  In  the  nature  of  mandamus  direct- 
ing the  defendants: 

(ai  to  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  within  tlie  times  provided  lu 
the  Act,  all  regulations  as  to  which  fixed 
times  are  provided; 

(b)  immediately  and  forthwith  to  com- 
mence the  "spot"  inspections  as  required  by 
Section  103(1)  of  the  Act. 

27.  Plaintiffs  pray  that  this  Court  Issue  a 
mandatory  injunction  to  compel  the  defend- 
ants to  rescind  and  publish  the  rescission 
of  the  regulations: 

(a)  m  30  C.F.R.  301.50  establishing  a 
schedule  of  fixed  payments  for  violations  of 
the  Act  and  a  summary  procedure  for  pay- 
ment of  fixed  penalties; 

(b)  In  30  C.F.R.  301.40,  301.68  Imposing 
upon  coal  miners  the  burden  il)  of  apply- 
ing for  and  the  burden  of  proof  of  entitle- 
ment to  compensation  for  wages  lost  be- 
cause of  mine  closure  for  safety  reasons,  and 
(111  the  burden  of  proof  upon  review  of 
discriminatory  discharge  or  other  discrimi- 
natory treatment. 

28.  Plaintiffs  pray  that  this  Court  declare 
that  defendants  have  failed  to  perform  a 
duty  owed  to  plaintiffs  Burton.  Hechler  and 
O'Hara.  to  all  other  members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  plaintiff  Mendez 
and  all  other  coal  miners  faithfully  to  exe- 
cute and  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress 
as  expressed  in  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  by  falling  to  act 
within  the  time  limits  prescribed  by  law. 

Appendix  A 
US.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Mines 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25, 1970. 
Hon,  Julia  Butlee  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

De,\r  Mrs,  Hansen:  In  response  to  a  tele- 
phone request  from  Mr,  Carlson,  we  have  en- 
closed a  list  of  coal  mines  In  which  spot  In- 
spections shall  be  made  pursuant  to  Section 
103(1)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969, 

Please  pay  special  attention  to  the  expla- 
nation of  code  Identification  "a".  Section  103 
(i)  provides  that  one  of  the  criteria  which 
win  require  spot  Inspections  Is  liberation  of 
excessive  quantities  of  methane  or  other  ex- 
plosive gases,  A  methane  liberation  of  more 
than  100,000  cubic  feet  In  24  hours  is  con- 
sidered at  this  time  as  an  excessive  quantity, 
but  this  figure  is  subject  to  change.  And,  as 
conditions  in  mines  change,  the  mines  iden- 
tified as  coming  under  each  of  the  codes  also 
will  be  subject  to  change. 

In    view    thereof,   the   enclosed   record   of 

mines  now  subject  to  spot  Inspections  Is  not 

E'atii?  and  will  change  with  conditions  In  the 

mines.  We  Intend  to  keep  the  list  up-to-date. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  T.  Hayes, 
(For  the  Director) . 


COAL  MINES  IN  WHICH  SPOT  INSPECTIONS  SHALL  BE  MADE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  103(i)  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 


Code' 


Mine 


Company 


Stale 


Coal  mine  safety.  District  A:  „         ,,..■. 

David  Canterbury  Coal  Co Pennsylvania  bituminous. 

Isabella     National  Mines  Corp do 

No  51.'        " "'" Bethlehem  Mines  Corp - do 

-do 


No.  77. 


.do. 


No  31  mri;..i..... do - do. 

Mananna  No.  58    do - do. 

-do. 


Somerset  No.  60. 


.do. 


Cambria  Slope  No.  33 do do 

No  32    : do ------ do-... 

Renton  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Division  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co do — 

Hbtchinson  "".'.".'.'.'.'.'.".'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.' do - do.... 

Montour  No.  4 do do — 

do. 


We-.tland. 


.do. 


...  X- 
...  X. 
...  X. 
-..  X. 
...  X- 
...  X. 
...  X. 
...  X. 
...  X- 
...  X. 
X 

y    X 

}..  X 


Mathies Mathies  Coal  Co do X 

Harwicli  .  Duquesne  Light  Co do X 

Warwick,  Portal  No.  3 do do X 
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COAL  MINES  IN  WHICH  SPOT  INSPECTIONS  SHALL  BE  MADE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC,  103(i)  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1%9— Continued 


Coal  mine  safety.  District  A  —Continued 

Warwick  No.  2 -      -     - - -do do. 

Oakmont.   - Harmar  Coal  Co _ wii; do. 

Foster  No.  5 Leech hurg  Mining  Co '.'il do. 

Jane  Nos.  1  and  2 ^ Rochestef  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co .• do. 

Vesta  No-  4 
Shannopin 
Vesta  No.  5 
Conemaugh 

Colver 

Robena 


Jones  &  Laugtilin  Steel  Corp... ,-. do 

do do. 

do  olT 

The  North  American  Coal  Corp .:. do. 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp do. 

United  States  Steel  Corp .do. 

Maple  Creek --  -  do -do 

Gateway Gateway  Coal  Co. _ -do. 


No.  1. 


Nemacolin The  Buckeye  Coal  Co 

Clyde.--   Republic  Steel  Corp. 

Ne^field do 

Banning  No.  4 - --do 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Bird  No.  2 Island  Creek  Coal  Co do 

Bird  No  3...  do do 

Marion Tunnelton  Mining  Co i .do 

Lucerne  No.  6 Helvetia  Coal  Co.  . do 

Homer  City The  Helen  Mining  Co... do 

Lancashire  No  20... Barnes  and  Tucker  Co do 

Lancashire  No.  24 do do.. 

No  18  Wanamie Blue  Coal  Corp... Pennsykanla  anthracite. 

No.  19  Wanamie .>. do...     .     -. do X 

Forge  Slope    - Glen  Nan  Coal  Co ..do X 

Middle  Split  Slope.-. Erdman  Coal  Co. do 

Buck  Slope  Zakrewsky  Coal  Co do 

South  Dip  Skidmore  Slope J   &  C  Coal  Co do 

Seven  Foot  No.  2  Slope Polcovich  Coal  Co do 

Buck  Slope. A.D&G  Coa!  Co do 

jensie The  North  American  Coal  Corp Ohio X 

Powhatan  No  1.       .- ...do ..do... X 

Powhatan  No  3... do do X 


Coa 


Powhatan  No  5 - do..     do 

Norton-       . Oglebay  Norton  Co do 

Saginaw - do.    ..do 

Vail  No  20 Island  Creek  Coal  Co ..       do 

Rose  Valley  No  6.- Hanna  Coal  Co    Division  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co .do 

NelmsNo   1.   , The  Youghiogheny  and  Ohio  Coal  Co ..do.. 

Nelms  No  2 doV -     do 

Beech  Bottom Windsor  Power  House  Coal  Co West  Virginia.. 

Alexander. . . The  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co do 

Valley  Camp  No   1 --.  do _ do 

Valley  Camp  No.  3 do  do 

Shoemaker Ohio  Valley,  Division  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co -  do 

Ireland.        do do 

mine  safety,  District  B 

Bishop  Bishop  Coal  Co.. West  Virginia  . 

No  33-37.. -I do. -do. 


..^ uu 

No  1  Cedat/irove  -   Boone  County  Coal  Corp 

No  1       y'        /. C  &  B  Coals  Inc.. 

Nos  3  an(t4  ...   -. CanneltogCoal  Co 

Uo  8       .     ...   do..^jL2 

Lady  Dunn  No.  105... - do 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X  . 

X 

X 

X 

X. 


X- 
X 


do., 
-do., 
.do., 
.do., 
-do.. 

Donegan  No  10.. Gauley  Coal  and  Coke  Co -do. 

Keystone      Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp do. 

Keystone  No  1        .*. do do. 

Keystone  No  2  do... do.. 

Keystone  No  3B do... do .-. 

Keystone  No  4    do ..do X 

Keystone  No  4 A do do X 

Federal  No  1 do.--. ....do X 

Federal  No  2 do do X 

Joanne  do — do X 

McAlpni  No  3... A Winding  Gulf  Coals  Inc do X 

Otsego X--- - - '^° '^° 

East  Gulf V '^° ''" ^ 

Eccles do ....do X 

Stanaford  No  2.... .do do X 

Winding  Gulf  No. -4 ..do. .- do X 

Maitland     .        - r.  .v Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Division  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co do x 

Newhall  No.  6 ' do do 

No.  7 do  do 

No.  25 National  Coal  Mining  Co do. 

GastonNo.  2' Slab  Fork  Coal  Co do. 

Slab  Fork  No.  8... do     do. 

No.  10  do         ..do 

Guy  an  No.  1 Island  Creek  Coal  Co do. 

.do do 

-do. ..do 


Guyan  No.  5. , . 
Birch  No.  1. 
Hampton  No.  3 
Hampton  No.  4. 
Hunter. 

Itmann  No.  1 . .. 
Itmann  No.  3.    . 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


Westmoreland  Coal  Co do. 

..     -do .do. 

Smith  and  Stover  Coal  Co do. 

Itmann  Coal  Co.. do, 

do do. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Itmann  No.  4 do do X 

.  Tralee Semet  Solvay.  Division  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp do X 

Shannon  Branch do do X 

No.  2  .        United  States  Steel  Corp. do X 

No.  14.  No,  3  Seam  Portal.. do  ..   do X 

No.  41    Bethlehem  Mines  Corp do X 

No. 44.. do do X 

Consol  No.  9 <t Mountaineer  Coal  Co.,  Division  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co do X 

Lover idge     '. do do.. X 

No  93 do do X 

Robinson  Run  No.  95 -do     -   . - do X 

Wii  lams   v do  do.. X 


Arkwright 

Arkwr.ght  Uq.  1.. 
hrey  No.  7. 


H 


::':^::;:: 


Christopher  Coal  Co.,  Division  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co do X 

do ..do 

do do X. 

=•-.  X. 

.  X. 

X. 

X. 

.-  X. 


Osage  No.  3 .do do. 

Pursgbve  No.  15. do do. 

Biachsviile  No.  1 Consolidation  Coal  Co do. 

O'Donnel  No.  1  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. do. 

Qiga .-t Oiga  Coal  Co do. 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X- 
X. 


X- 
X. 


-J^. 


X 
X 
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Code' 


Mine 


Company 


State 


Coal  mine  safety.  District  B:— Continued 

Paragon    Amherst  Coal  Co. do X. 

No  4H     do  do... X. 

Sewell  No.  1 Se well  Coal  Co do.... X. 

jjKix    The  New  River  Co. , do X. 

Adrian'  Upshur  Coals  Ltd V do X. 

Compass  No.  2 Clinchfield  Coal  Co do X. 

Compass  No.  3. do.   . do X. 

Mars  No.  2. do  do X. 

Coal  f/line  safety,  District  C: 

LambertFork. do.. Virginia X 

Moss  No  2 do do X 

Mossi'lo  3,  Portal  A do do x 

Moss  No  3,  Portal  C do do X 

Moss  No  3,  Portal  D do  do 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Segco  No.  1- Southern  Electric  Generating  Co Alabama X 

Segco  No.  2 -do     ..-   do X 

Chetopa Alabama  By-Products  Co -. do X 

Maxie  . do do X 

Mulga  Woodward  Co.,  Division  of  Meade  Corp do X 

Flat  Top United  States  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co do X 

Bessie .      do     do X 

Concord  No.  1 United  States  Steel  Corp - Alabama- X 

No.  2A C.  L.  Cline  Coal  Co. .  - Tennessee 

No.  5... Sahara  Coal  Company,  Inc.' ' Illinois X 


No.  16 do  —   .   -   - ...do. 

Spartan Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co do. 

Zeigler  No.  4 ..do.       .    ...    . do 

Orient  No.  4 .V.  Freeman  Coal  Mining  Corp do 


Orient  No.  6 i do 

Orient  No.  3..- - do 

Orient  No.  5 do 

Crown do 

Murdock Moftet  Coal  Co 


Inland- 

No.21 

No.  24 

No.  26 

No.  lU..-  . 
Eagle  No.  2. 
Eagle  No.  1- 


Inland  Steel  Co do. 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corp do. 

do do. 

do-        - do. 

Peabody  Coal  Co do. 

do    do. 

-.      do do. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X- 

X. 

X- 

X. 


Kings Kings  Station  Coal  Corp.. Indiana X 

Thunderbird Ayrshire  Collieries  Corp do X 

Howe  No.  1 Howe  Coal  Co Oklahoma X. 

Choctaw. - Kerr-HilcGee  Corp do 

Coal  mine  safety,  District  E: 

Allen  C  F.  &  I.  Steel  Corp  .  Colorado X  

Bear  BearCoaICo .   .   .-. .". .do X  

Dutch  Creek  No.l Mid-Continent  Coal  &  Coke  Co do X  X 

L.S.Wood... do... - do X  

Somerset United  States  Steel  Corp do X  

Burnwell  No  i OrenA.  Pilcher,  Operator do > X 


Geneva .-. United  States  Steel  Corp _ Utah. 

Kenilworth The  North  American  Coal  Corp do. 

No. 2      .    ...   CarbonFueICo do. 

Soldier  Canyon _ Premium  Coal  Co.. do. 

Sunnyside  No  I Kaiser  Steel  Corm do 

Sunny  side  No  3. do do 


York  Canyon  No  1 do. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


New  f/exico X 


Bullitt  No.  1 Westmoreland  Coal  Co. do X 

PrescottNo.  1. do do X 

Beatrice  . . - Beatrice  Pocahontas  Co do . X 

•Virginia  Pocahontas  No.  1 Island  Creek  Coal  Co. do X 

Virginia  Pocahontas  No.  3 .■. do do X 

Virginia  Pocahontas  No.  2 Virginia  Pocahontas  Co do X 

No.  5 Horn  &  Whited  Coal  Co... do 

No  7 do do 

No  5 - Ward  &  Honaker  Coal  Co  do 

No'  5 Wade  Coal  Co  -     ..,' do 

Scotia..   Scotia  Coal  Co. Kentucky x. 

No.  3 Wolf  Creek  Collieries do X 

No.  1 Princess  Coals  Inc.   do I"xII!l!Ii 

Federal  No  1 Mars  Mining  Co do I.'..""".''.  X 

Coal  mine  Safety,  District  D: 

East  Diamond Island  Creek  Coal  Co.. do , X 

Crescent - : do      do X 

Atkinson do — do X 

Hamilton do do X 

Uniontown -.do — .- do x 

Fies do. do X 

Dotiki ^ Webster  County  Coal  Corp _._ do X 

River  Queen Peabody  Coal  Co - do X '.'.'.. 

River  Queen  No.  1 do do X- 

Zeigler  No.  9... Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co do.. x X. 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


'Code  identifications: 
a  equals  mines  that  liberate  more  than  100,000  cubic  feet  of  methane  in  24  hours. 


b  equals  mines  in  which  a  methane  or  other  gas  ignition  or  explosion  has  occurred  which 
resulted  in  death  or  serious  physical  in|ury  during  the  previous  t  vears 
c  equals  mines  in  which  other  especially  hazardous  conditions  exist. 


APPENDIX  B 
MINES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  SPOT  INSPECTED 


Date 


Mine 


Company 


Location 


Ipr.  15,  1970 -  Montour  No,  4 Pittsburgh  Coal  Co Lawrence,  Washington 

County.  Pa 
'pr  22,  1970 Jane  Nos.  1  and  2...  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh        Elderton,  Armstrong 

Coal  Co.  County,  Pa 

Apr.  22  23,  1970...  Harold  No.  1. -  Allegheny  River  Mining       South  Buffalo,  Township. 

Co.  Armstrong  County.  Pa. 

*pr.l5,1970 Choctaw  Kerr-McGee  Corp Stigler,  Haskell  County, 

Okla 
Apr.  22, 1970..  do  do  Do 

Apr.  30,  1970..  do  do  Do 


<»    Date 


Mine 


Company 


Apr   17,  1970..- 

Apr.  30,  1970... 
April  14,  1970-   . 

April  17,  1970-. 
March  17,  1970  i. 

Do" 


Howe  Mine  No   1 


Howe  Coal  Cc 


do                    .    ..       .do 
Homer  City Helen  Minng  Co. .. . 

No.  4 Liberty  Coal  Co 

No   10 Slab  Fork  Ccal  Co... 

No.  16 I  m  per  IE  I  Colliery  Co. 


Heavener,  LeFlore 

County.  Okla 
Do 
Homer  City,  Indiana 

Cour^ty,  Pa. 
Hyden,  K> 
Tanis,  Raleigh  County, 

W.  Vi 
Burnsville   Kanawha 

County.  W   Va. 


'  These  were  overlooked  on  previous  reports  from  thg/rfljricf . 
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MINERS    KILLED    IN    APRIL    1970    IN    MINES   THAT 
SHOULD    HAVE   BEEN   SPOT   INSPECTED 

1.  John  Bozlch,  killed  April  3.  1970,  at 
Harman  Coal  Co.,  Harmon,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Stanley  J.  Benoky,  killed  April  4,  1970, 
at  Lancaster  No.  20,  Barnes  &  Tucker  Co., 
Carrolltown,  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Victor  P.  TranqulUo.  killed  April  15. 
1970,  at  Cambria  Slope  No  33,  Bethlehem 
Mines  Corp  ,  Ebensburg,  Pennsjlvanla. 

4.  John  R.  Wall,  killed  April  3.  1970,  at 
Eccles  No.  5,  Winding  Gulf  Coals,  Inc.,  Eccles, 
West  Virginia. 

5.  Sam  Virgil,  killed  April  14.  1970,  at  Ken- 
Uworth,  North  American  Coal  Co.,  Castle 
Gate,  Utah. 

6.  Joseph  Stanlsh.  killed  April  8,  1970,  at 
Bethlehem  Mine  No  51.  Bethlehem  Mining 
Corp.,  Ellsworth,  Pennsylvania. 

MINERS,  NAMES  UNKNOWN,  WERE  KILLED  OR 
SERIOUSLY  INJURED  IN  APRIL  1970  ON  THE 
FOLLOWING  DATES  AT  MINES  THAT  SHOtTLD 
HAVE    BEEN    SPOT    INSPECTED 

7.  At  Saginaw  No.  1,  of  Oglebay  Norton  Co., 
on  April  24.  1970. 

8.  At  Homer  City  Mine  of  Helen  Mining 
Co  ,  Homer  City.  Pennsylvania,  on  April  10, 
1970  (not  Inspected  until  April  14,  1970). 

9.  At  Maple  Creek  Mine  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp.. 
New  Eagle.  Pennsylvania,  on  April  30,  1970. 

10.  At  Sharmon  Mine  of  Semet-Solvay  Di- 
vision, Allied  Chemical  Co.,  Capels,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  April  22.  1970 

11.  At  Olga  C3al  Co.,  Coalwood,  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  April  1970 

12.  At  Compass  No.  2.  Cllnchfleld  Coal  Co., 
Dola.  West  Virginia,  on  April  2,  1970. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.'JS  the  Hou.s^.  following  the  le.uisla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss  for  30  minutes  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  to  address 
the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  H.ALPERN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MosHER.  for  5  minute.s,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

<The  following  Membei-s  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gettys)  to  address  the 
I  House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  McClory,  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1251 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 


Mr.  Ayres  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mize  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gettys  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Je- 
rome Ollnger.  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father.  George  Henry  Olinger.  and  George 
Henry  Ollnger.  individually;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarv. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signe 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roseanne 
Jones;  and 

H.R.  5000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Irizarrv  Guido. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  671.  91st  Congress,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday.  July  6,  1970. 

Thereupon  <at  1  o'clock  p.m.),  pur- 
suant to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
671,  the  House  adjourned  until  Monday, 
July  6, 1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2165.  A  letter  from  the  .A.>sistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  on  the  Salmon  Falls  division. 
Upper  Snake  River  project.  Idaho,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9(a)  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939  (H.  Doc.  91- 
359):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  illu.-tratious. 

2166.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Communications  Comml.=,slon.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pendlne; 
applications  and  hearing  ca-ses  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  May  31.  1970,  pursuant  to  the 


provisions  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

2167.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  his  appraisal  of  existing  law-s 
and  regulations  which  seek  to  preclude  the 
disruption  of  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  national  security, 
in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Managers 
on  the  Part  of  the  House  In  the  statement  ^ 
included  in  the  conference  report  (H.  Rept. 
91-679)  regarding  H.R.  13018,  the  military 
construction  authorization  act:  to  the  Com'- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RECEIVED    From    the    Comptroller   General 

2168.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  to  reassess  the  food  in- 
spection roles  of  Federal  organizations.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Department  of  De- 
fense, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Department  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  12475.  A  bill  to 
revise  and  clarify  the  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act  and  the  Federal  Aid  In  Pish 
Restoration  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1272). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  14124.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  term 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
can  make  fisheries  loans  under  the  act;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1273).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  17982.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  for  a  1-year  extension  of  financing 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
(Rept.  No.  91-1274).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12962.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maureen 
OXeary  Pimpare.  (Rept.  No.  91-1268).  Re- 
ferred "to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  12990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
de  Conceicao  Botelho  Pereira;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1269).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  13712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenzo  Pelllcano.  (Rept.  No.  Sl-1270).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  13895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Elolsa  Pardo  Hall.  (Rept.  No.  91-1271). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DENNIS;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anan 
Eldredge;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1275).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  18286.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  of  a  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handi- 
capped: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.    Anderson     of    California,     Mr. 
.■\NNrNzio,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.    Hanna,    Mr.    Harrin«ton.    Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
McClosket.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr,  Riegle, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
HR.  18287.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  assist  In  meeting  tlie 
savings  and  credit  needs  of  low-income  per- 
sons;   to   the    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R  18288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  I960  (74  Stat.  220 1,  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeological  data; 
to  the  Ccinmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING : 
H.R.  18289.  A  bill  to  amend  section  700  of 
chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  penalties  for  showing  disre- 
spect for  the  flag  of  the  United  States;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  18290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Act  to  provide  for  more  effective 
protection    against    the   hazards    caused   by 
economic    poisons;     to    tlie    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR  : 
H.R.  18291.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  roil 
transportation  of  freight  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  general  purpose  boxcars  owned 
by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.   MOSS    (lor   himself   and   Mr. 
Waldie)  : 
HR.   18292.   A  bill   to  repeal  secUon   7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954    (as 
added   by   the   Airport   and   Alru'ay  Revenue 
Act  of  19701   providing  a  penalty  for  offenses 
relating  to  certain  airline  tickets  and  adver- 
tising; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER. 
H.R.  18293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of   Federal    assistance    in   the   development, 
acquisition,  and  installation  of  aircraft  antl- 
hijacking  detection  systems,  and  for  otlier 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R,  18294.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
move certain  retiuirements  with  respect  t^3 
what  must  and  what  must  not  be  shown 
on  airline  tickets;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin    (for 
himself.  Mr,  Talcott.  Mr,  Tunney, 
and  Mr,  Moss)  : 
HR,   18295.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Credit   Union   Act   to   assli=t   In   meeting  the 
savings  and  credit  needs  of  low-income  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  18296,  A  bill  tn  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  airline  tick- 
ets and  advertising  to  state  the  amount  of 
tax  on  air  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WILSON    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Daddarso,   Mr,  Eraser, 

and  Mr,  Olsen  i  : 

HR   18297,  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 

and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
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and    rehabilitation;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  R.  18298,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central 
Valley  Reclamation  project  to  include  Black 
Butte  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr  WYDLER; 

H.R,  18299,  A  bill  to  make  rules  respecting 
military  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration or  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
All  airs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.J.  Res.  128S.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

H.  Res.  1126.  Resolution  designating  Janu- 
ary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukranian  Independ- 
ence Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   KLEPPE: 

H.  Res.  1127.  Resolution  designating  Janu- 
ary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukranian  Independ- 
ence Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv, ' 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
417,  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  air  traffic  control,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
532,  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  AFL- 
CIO,  relative  to  a  national  health  insurance 
program,  which  was  referred  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
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THE    STATES    AND    THE    SCHOOLS: 
LAST  CHANCE 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  1970  issue  of  American  .School 
Board  Journal  contains  a  provocative 
article  by  Tom  McCall.  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon, and  chairman  of  the  Education 
Commi-ssion  of  the  States.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  those  of  you  who 
may  have  missed  it: 

The  States  and  the  Schools;  Last-Chance 

Alliance 

(By  Tom  McCall) 

It  Is  not  a  flat  plane  we  have  here  In  edu- 
cation. It  Is  a  many-faceted  extension  of  the 
world's  bumpy  social  geography.  It  Is  a  time 
of  audacious  students,  angry  teachers,  be- 
wildered school  boards,  and  parents  cata- 
tonic with  conflict  they  often  seem  unable  to 
understand. 

But  why  should  me  expect  otherwise?  The 
entire  world  is  spinning  Into  a  new  phase  of 
existence.  And,  as  In  all  phases,  we  stand 
forever  in  danger  of  losing  the  fresh,  young 
mind  of  the  student  at  its  most  productive 
moment.  We  stand  forever  in  danger  of  sell- 


ing him  out  and  selling  him  short;  of  ignor- 
ing the  very  human  signs  he  flashes  to  us; 
of  assuming  that  classrooms — unlike  the 
universe — can  stand  still. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  youth  to  demand  rather 
than  to  ask;  to  question  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept; to  embrace  tomorrow  rather  than  to 
revere  yesterday;  to  go  beyond  bondage  rath- 
er than  run  into  it.  There  is  much  complaint 
about  "campus  unrest,"  be  It  the  campus  of 
a  junior  high  or  a  famous  college.  There  has 
been  so  much  talk  about  it — and  so  m.;ny 
scuffles — that  we  may  be  having  a  counter- 
reaction.  We  may  be,  in  1970,  ripe  and  ready 
to  shut  off  our  reason  and  open  the  passion 
valve. 

But — In  every  carefully  considered  and 
thoughtfully  written  document  about  this 
stirring  in  the  young  hearts — there  Is  only 
one  recurring  message:  Listen  to  them  be- 
fore you  condemn  them.  Listen  to  what  they 
are  saying  and  attempt  to  judge  why  they 
are  saying  It.  And  stop  assuming  they  are 
automatically  WTong  because  they're  making 
uneasy  noises. 

We  should  not  forget  that  it  Is  5  percent 
of  the  students  who  are  throwing  bricks  and 
fire  bombs.  The  other  95  percent  are  throw- 
ing Ideas,  Put  out  the  fires — but  don':  put 
out  the  ideas.  And  do  not  make  the  mistake, 
nearly  all  experts  urge,  of  trying  to  lump  the 
restless  students  into  one  growling  metaphor. 
They  don't  even  do  that  to  themselves. 

Some  students  clearly  feel  that^ — as  far  as 
their  sources  of  education  In  America  are 
concerned — they  are  not  getting  all  of  the 


right  kind  of  raw  material  for  building  a  21st 
Century  maturity.  Speaking  of  one  school,  a 
student  said;  "Here  is  where  it  isn't." 

There  have  been  many  periods  of  the 
dynamic.  This  is  only  one.  Perhaps  we  feel 
it  to  be  more  crucial  because  lt'.s  the  one 
we're  in.  It  is  not  comfortable  to  be  assigned 
to  a  dynamic  age.  It  requires  constant,  alert, 
and  creative  participation,  or  you  just  get 
kicked  off  Into  the  bramble.  Not  very  kindly, 
but  very  common. 

Perhaps  some  students  are  making  out- 
rageous demands.  But.  to  and  beyond  the 
limit  of  patience,  we  must  make  an  effort  to 
translate  from  the  statement  of  their  griev- 
ance to  the  concept  of  its  catise.  Then  we 
can  perhaps  judge. 

But  these  students  aren't  the  only  angry 
segment.  Parents  have  become  wary  and 
weary  of  the  whole  Imbroglio.  It  sometimes 
seems  they  wish  merely  an  end  to  the  noise 
and  a  return  of  elm  trees  and  swimming 
holes — devoutly  to  be  wished  but  realistically 
out  of  reach. 

And  the  teachers.  They  are  not  tall,  stern, 
and  quiet  in  their  workshops,  either  Life 
magazine  recently  published  an  article  caHed 
"Our  Angry  Teachers."  It  had  some  flaming 
quotations  from  members  of  the  profession. 
A  brief  sampler: 

"We  teachers  are  tired  of  all  this  being 
nice  guys;  now  we're  applying  some  muscle." 

"The  public  rendered  us  sterile.  We  never 
talked  about  salaries,  even  though  every 
other  profession  was  demanding  more  money. 
Education  was  left  way  behind  because  those 
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who  should  have  been  fighting  for  education 
were  told  It  was  less  than  professional  to  do 
so.  Then  we  teachers  were  blamed  for  the  bad 
schools  because  we  remained  silent." 

"We're  bloody  and  scarred  but  tougher 
than  ever.  And  weTe  not  as  naive  as  before. 
We  learned  a  lot.  We  learned  It  takes  money 
to  make  your  jxjlnt." 

"I  think  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
the  country  Is  a  nationwide  teacher  strike." 

We  know  we  have  to  remake  the  basic 
framework  of  our  educational  systems  In 
order  to  stabilize  the  onrushlng  future.  In- 
novation must  stop  being  a  cliche  and  start 
being  a  rally  cry  for  truly  original  action.  We 
will  have  to  reassess  what  a  21st  Century 
curriculum  ought  to  be.  We'll  have  to  ex- 
amine the  means  and  methods  of  helping  the 
great  and  growing  masses  of  young,  beauti- 
ful minds. 

Education  Is  not  only  geared  to  change, 
it  Is  the  author  of  change.  So  we  are  not 
facing  a  brand  new  problem  We're  merely 
being  .isked  to  rediscover  the  intellectual 
tire  ^hat  has  always  been  the  heritage  of 
all  places  of  learning 

There  are  basic  housekeeping  problems; 
financing;  coordination  of  educational  dis- 
tricts; cooperative  growth  with  federal  aid; 
and  the  sheer  logistlc.5  of  buildings,  hard- 
ware, software  and  space. 

Those  of  us  with  direct  connections 
in  educational  activity  must  make  all  of 
these  assessments  immediately.  And  we'll 
have  to  work  for  the  key  causes  with  strident 
and  continuing  pressure.  We  are  running  out 
of  time. 

Gain,  for  yourself,  the  sense  of  urgency 
that  the  educational  picture  generates,  and 
do  not  overlook  the  paradoxes;  We  roar  in 
the  streets  for  the  subtle  rights  and  the 
nuances  of  educational  administration — 
while  there  are  mUUons  In  our  society  who 
can't  even  read  what  the  issues  are.  For  those 
who  deal  In  education,  leadership  Is  their  pa- 
nache. And  never  before  have  they  been  giv- 
en such  a  vast  field  for  battle.  The  complexity 
of  It  simply  demands  that  we  do  not  get 
bogged  down  in  old  arguments  or  in  mossy, 
moldy  points  of  view.  America  is  no  longer 
a  quiet  expanse  of  agrarian  and  small  town 
charm.  We  have  to  retool.  When  the  attack 
came  on  Pearl  Harbor,  we  retooled  from 
nothingness  to  victory;  when  we  decided  to 
stroll  on  the  moon,  we  did  it  in  massive 
ease.  Now  we  have  an  educational  moonshcrt 
coming  up  in  the  1970s.  It  is.  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  more  important  than  foot- 
prints on  the  moon.  And  it  commands  the 
attention  of  zealotry,  for  the  Job  is  awe- 
some. 

In  my  state  of  Oregon,  the  constitution 
clearly  charges  the  state  to  provide  for  the 
■eetablishment  of  a  uniform  and  general 
svstem  of  common  schools." 

Even  though  we  have  created  a  series  of 
districts  to  perform  this  task,  it  Is,  clearly 
and  constitutionally,  the  state's  problem. 
The  success  or  failure  of  our  general  system 
of  common  schools  must  be  assigned  to  the 
state,  where  real  responsibility  lies. 

The  courts  are  going  to  tell  us  soon  and 
emphatically  that  we  are  denying  some  chil- 
dren a  good  education  because  of  where  they^ 
live.  ■*' 

It  is  my  belief  that,  before  the  Seventies 
have  passed,  priority  will  be  given  to  16 
years  of  public  education,  including  two 
years  of  preschool  and  two  years  of  post- 
irtgh   school   education 

The  expense  will  be  considerable.  But  not 
as  great  as  the  expense  of  not  supplying  the 
added  education  necessitated  by  the  greatly 
increased  burdens  being  placed  on  man's 
shoulders  in  this  age.  Children  as  young  as 
tliree  can  and  should  be  taught  elementary 
learning  skills.  Disadvantaged  children  who 
are  taught  virtually  nothing  until  they  are 
six  have  lost  the  race  with  life  by  the  time 
they  are  ten. 

It  IS  on  tiiese  critical  early-age  periods  cf 
human  life  that  the  survival  of  this  race  rests. 
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not  on  late-hour  racial  laws,  patchwork 
punishment  procedures,  flnger-in-the-dlke 
relief  programs,  and  mass-media  "love  thy 
neighbor" 'Jingles.  We  will  get  the  world  o< 
freedom,  of  law  and  order,  of  love.  If  we 
plant  the  seeds  of  purpose,  tend  the  garden 
with  diligence,  and  are  realistic. 

In  education,  as  in  so  many  fields,  we  have 
allowed  our  problems  to  pile  up  on  us.  We 
have  delayed  planning  until  the  crisis  be- 
comes a  collision  course.  There  Is  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  extensive  rethinking, 
reshaping,  and  replanning  that  must  be  done 
in  our  schools.  The  only  question  is;  Who  will 
do  the  planning? 

As  Florida  Congressman  Robert  Graham 
said  in  one  of  the  occasional  papers  for  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  States;  "Some 
higher  education  administrators  have  de- 
spaired becau.se  my  political  colleagues  have 
not  treated  rational  state  higher  education 
planning  with  great  receptivity  in  recent 
months.  I  can  offer  as  solace  the  fact  that  a 
basic  element  of  the  politician's  personality 
is  the  desire  to  avoid  decisions  " 

But  there  are  many  decisions  now  past  due. 
And  we'll  have  to  reach  some  kind  of  co- 
ordinated planning  structure  for  uncovering 
these  problems,  diagnosing  them,  and  pre- 
scribing cures.  For  half  a  century,  state  in- 
fluence on  the  significant  social,  economic, 
and  political  issues  has  waned  This  was 
happening  while  a  coalition  was  forming  be- 
tween the  federal  government,  large  cities, 
and  the  farmer. 

For  years,  the  states'  excuse  for  this  has 
been  malapportionment.  Failure  to  represent 
the  people  rendered  states  lmp>otent  to  con- 
temporary problems.  Now  in  all  states  the 
imi>act  of  reapportionment  has  eliminated 
the  excuse.  We  will  soon  see,  as  Represent- 
ative Graham  has  said,  if  the  states'  50  years 
of  failture  have  been  cosmetic  or  congenital. 

Responsiveness  of  the  s^tes  is  only  a  step 
In  what  must  ultimately  be  a  major  reform 
in  the  structure  of  our  school  system,  but  It 
Is  a  vital  and  basic  step — and  it  must  be 
made  now.  It  is  a  keystone  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States 

We  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  logic.  We  owe  it 
to  our  peace  of  mind.  We  owe  It  to  fiscal 
responsibility.  We  owe  it  to  the  ethos  which 
has  given  our  nation  its  very  special  per- 
sonality and  imprint.  But.  most  of  all.  we 
owe  It  to  the  children  and  to  their  future. 

There  is  no  Intellectually  honest  way  to 
downgrade  the  Importance  of  our  educational 
system.  Education  gives  us  the  principal  pro- 
cess of  character  formation.  Education  makes 
possible  the  mass  knowledge  that  empowers 
a  democratic  society  to  weigh  issues  and  to 
make  decisions  about  them.  Education  gives 
the  selective  skills  and  mental  dexterity  by 
which  democratic  action  is  possible.  It  Is,  In 
fact,  the  dynamo  of  democracy. 
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lined  up  strongly  for  Improved  medical  care— 
a  highly  popular  stance  In  an  election  year. 
When  the  Senate  votes  on  Tuesday,  it  should 
give  more  thought  to  the  valid  objections 
which  caused  the  veto.  Foremost  among  thew 
■is  the  fact  that  Congress  is  trying  to  force 
the  President  to  hold  a  tight  rein  on  federal 
,' spending  and  at  the  same  time  compel 
spending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  budget. 

The  House  has  already  passed  a  bill  fixing 
a  celling  on  1971  federal  expenditures,  and  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  In  the  bill  extending  the 
HlU-Burton  program  for  hospital  construc- 
tion and  modernization,  however,  Congress 
authorized  direct  grants  amounting  to  $350 
million  more  than  has  been  budgeted  for 
fiscal  1971.  It  also  provided  that  funds  for 
these  programs  through  1973  must  be  spent. 
Fearing  that  this  will  become  a  precedent  for 
additional  compulsory  spending  require- 
ments, the  President  vigorously  protested 
that  the  Congress  is  "withdrawing  with  one 
hand  the  authority  necessary  to  do  what  it  ^ 
requires  with  the  other." 

There  are  some  basic  differences  between 
the  President  and  Congress  on  the  granting 
of  federal  funds  for  hospital  construction  at 
this  time.  The  executive  view  Is  that  the 
government  should  guarantee  private  loans 
to  construct  and  modernize  hospitals  where 
additional  beds  are  necessary,  while  special- 
izing In  grants  for  facilities  to  provide  less 
Intensive  care  for  ambulatory  patients  and 
those  in  need  of  rehabilitation.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  modern  trend  of  relying 
more  heavily  on  less  costly  and  sometimes 
more  effective  treatment  centers  as  an 
alternative  to  hospitals.  But  Congress  voted 
for  expanded  hospital  construction  grants 
In  addition  to  the  new  program,  thus  piling 
one  on  top  of  the  other. 

That  generous  gesttire  might  be  Justified  If 
Congress  had  not  attempted  to  force  spend- 
ing of  the  funds,  regardless  of  actjual  need, 
and  If  Congress  had  provided  a  comfortable 
surplus  in  the  Treasury,  Actually  Congress 
slashed  taxes  In  a  most  reckless  fashion  in 
the  Tax  Reform  bill  last  December,  and  the 
Treasury  Is  confronted  by  a  growing  deficit. 
If  Congress  insists  on  thus  turning  on  the 
spending  spigots  without  regard  for  where 
the  revenue  is  coming  from.  It  will  give  new 
impetus  to  Inflation  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  Is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  war-Inspired  expenditures  of  the  late 
1960s. 

If  the  Senate  feels  strongly  that  all  the 
medical  facilities  authorized  by  this  bill  are 
essential,  It  should  Indicate  its  willingness  to 
accept  a  tax  bill  to  pay  for  them.  Otherwise 
It  will  be  voting  a  new  shot  In  the  arm  for 
inflation.  The  wiser  course,  we  think,  would 
be  to  sustain  the  veto  and  promptly  to  repass 
the  bill  with  the  objectionable  features 
eliminated. 


HOSPITAL  AID  AND  INFLATION 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mrs.  REID  of  Elinois.  Mr,  Speaker, 
in  its  editorial  columns  today  tiie  Wash- 
ington Post  commented  on  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  11102,  the  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  and  Moderniza- 
tion Amendments,  considered  in  the 
House  last  week.  The  Post's  comments 
in  support  of  the  President's  action  on 
this  legislation  are  indeed  most  timely; 
and  I  include  the  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

Hospital  Aid  and  Inflation 

In  overriding  the  President's  veto  of  the 
hospital  aid  bill  the  House  appears  to  have 
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PRAY  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  editorial  written  by  O.  B, 
Augustson  in  the  West  Central  Daily 
Tribune  of  Willmar,  in  our  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District. 

This  editorial  appeared  in  the  West 
Central  Tribune  the  day  before  Memo- 
rial Day,  but  it  is  just  as  appropriate  as 
we  approach  our  Nation's  194th  anniver- 
sary on  the  Fourth  of  July. 


Editor  Augustson  speaks  of  praying  for 
peace.  But  he  says  we  must  do  more.  We 
must  be  "men  of  good  will."  we  must  seek 
peace,  we  must  deserve  it.  He  points  out 
the  Biblical  admonition  that  those  who 
live  by  the  sword  perish  by  the  sword. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record: 

Pray  for  Peace 

There  is  a  cartoon  on  this  page  about 
Memorial  Day.  It  talks  of  a  prayer  for  the 
juture  and  the  drawing  is  a  scene  which  sug- 
gests a  prayer  for  peace.  For  the  crosses  of  a 
Flanders  Field  have  continued  to  be  scenes 
all  over  the  world.  In  one  war  after  the 
other  And  here  again  we  are  in  another — 
more  crosses.  Those  of  the  dead  and  the 
hospitals  overflowing  with  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  W'ounded.  It  is  all  so  appall- 
ing—such a  tragedy  upon  mankind. 

Pray  for  peace?  Of  course.  But  not  Just 
idle  words.  May  better  be  on  the  knees  and 
with  a  lot  of  self  examination— also  some 
understanding  and  concern  as  to  those  things 
that  cause  wars.  They  do  not  Just  happen — 
they  are  the  decisions  of  men — of  govern- 
ments first  of  all  and  then  a  people  who  con- 
done and  cheer  for  It. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  an  angelic  host 
sang  something  about  peace  on  earth  "to 
men  cf  good  will."  Suggesting  that  perhaps 
before  crying  for  peace  one  must  first  seek 
peace  and  be  of  good  will.  And  If  this  Is  true 
of  Individuals — It  Is  also  true  of  nations,  of 
governments,  of  peoples.  And  if  their  Judg- 
ments are  In  terms  of  war,  not  terms  of 
peace,  if  material  greed  is  in  the  picture,  if 
the  ways  of  peace  are  not  trod  but  the  gory 
path  is  used — there  wull  always  be  wars  as 
Holy  Writ  reminds  us. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  pharlsee  and  the 
publican  and  one  found  that  the  despised 
latter  went  out  of  the  temple  more  Justified 
than  the  one  who  thought  he  had  it  all  and 
despised  others.  Some  of  this  is  found  In  our 
changing  world  where  by  force  ideologies  are 
fought  over  and  behind  the  conflicts  are  so 
often  found  the  material  more  than  the 
principle. 

One  does  honor  to  those  who  have  died 
in  our  country's  wars.  But  the  constant  cry 
always  arises  that  it  must  not  be  again.  Yet 
It  IS  again  because  men  are  not  of  good  will 
and  men  seek  the  paths  of  force,  bred  with 
intolerance  and  even  greed. 

Guess  there  could  be  almost  complete  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  In  most  wars  the 
almighty  collar  has  been  in  there  some  place. 
Many  have  to  look  for  it  under  the  smoke- 
screen of  some  trumped  up  high  principle  of 
some  kind. 

Pray  for  peace?  To  be  sure.  On  the  knees. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  man  has  a  free 
will,  so  has  a  nation.  That  there  is  also 
something  about  God  helping  those  who 
help  themselves.  If  men  or  nations  choose 
to  walk  war  roads  there  is  penalty  to  pay. 
What  one  sows  one  may  reap  is  an  adage 
as  old  as  the  hills.  This  free  choice  is  there 
even  though  in  the  long  run  the  ultimate 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  But 
In  the  course  of  it  all — man  makes  decisions 
and  will  reap  the  111  fruits.  For  those  who 
live  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by  it — Is  as 
true  today  as  when  it  was  uttered  twenty 
centuries  ago. 

The  message  of  Memorial  Day  must  be 
peace — not  war.  But  one  admits  that  words 
such  as  these  are  easily  spoken.  Fulfillment  is 
a  far  different  task.  Especially  In  a  world  still 
engaged  In  proper  politics,  still  In  armed 
camps  to  carry  out  such  politics,  still  at  each 
other's  throats  for  this  world's  goods  and  the 
battle  grounds  are  usually  found  where  those 
goods  are  located.  A  study  of  past  history  and 
some  of  the  present  will  sustain  such  con- 
clusions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM  FOR 

FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  annual  report  on  the  edu- 
cational exchange  program  for  fiscal 
year  1969  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  on  June  15  of  this  year. 
The  report  is  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State,  which  has  primary 
jurisdiction  and  coordinating  responsi- 
bility for  these  activities  within  the  U.S. 
Government  as  a  whole. 

As  President  Nixon  points  out,  this 
report — 

Is  largely  devoted  to  an  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram too  often  overlooked — that  Is,  the  ex- 
traordinary extent  to  which  it  receives  the 
cooperation  and  assistance,  including  finan- 
cial assistance,  from  United  States  private 
groups,  private  individuals,  private  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  business  corporations. 

The  President  also  rightly  emphasizes 
the  point  that — 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  have  the  American 
people  made  so  direct  a  contribution  to  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  for  the  1970s. 

The  report  by  the  State  Department 
to  the  Congress  is  carefully  argued  and 
filled  with  excellent  examples  of  private 
cooperation.  To  pick  and  choose  among 
the  many  instances  of  collaboration  and 
financial  contribution  by  private  re- 
sources would  ignore  so  many  worth- 
while activities  that  I  would  prefer  not 
to  select  particular  passages  for  notice. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  pass  up  the 
opportunity  to  quote  the  first  three  para- 
graphs of  the  report  under  the  title 
"Partners  in  Exchange" : 

Strictly  speaking,  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program  of  the  Department 
of  State  Is  not  a  "government  program"  at  all. 
Rather,  to  an  extent  extraordinary  In  any 
Government-sponsored  enterprise,  every  step 
depends  upon  the  expertise  and  collabora- 
tion of  private  groups,  private  Individuals 
and  private  Institutions.  At  most,  the  State 
Department  serves  as  a  catalyst,  a  go-be- 
tween among  members  of  a  vigorous  partner- 
ship. 

Certainly,  If  the  State  Department  had  no 
private  partners.  It  It  were  the  only  agency 
involved,  the  whole  exchange  program  would 
change  drastically  In  character.  Quite  pos- 
sibly, It  could  not  be  carried  on  at  all  In  Its 
present  form. 

Even  the  financial  contributions  from  pri- 
vate sources  are  sizeable.  A  calculation  for 
the  1968-69  academic  year  shows  that  $9,- 
199.778  In  scholarships,  grants  or  services 
were  provided  for  academic  grantees  alone, 
by  U.S.  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
and  by  American  private  foundations  and 
similar  agencies.  This  Is  roughly  one-fourth 
the  State  Department's  entire  budget  for  all 
exchanges  In  that  period.  So  large  a  pro- 
portion of  private  contribution  Is  by  no 
means  unique  to  this  year;  It  has  been 
characteristic  almost  since  the  program's 
beginning. 

Mr.  President,  having  praised  this  re- 
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port  for  its  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  role  played  by  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  the  exchange  program.  I 
feel  compelled  to  draw  attention  as  well 
to  certain  disturbing  aspects  it  contains. 
In  its  statistical  profile,  the  report  shows 
very  clearly  the  effects  of  financial  cut- 
backs imposed  on  the  exchange  program 
since  the  peak  year  of  1965.  I  would  also 
surmise  that  the  full  effects  of  ti:e  trag- 
ically low  level  of  appropriations  in  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  have  not  as  yet 
been  experienced.  It  has  only  been 
through  stringent  measures  that  the 
State  Department  has  managed  to  avoid 
ah  even  greater  reduction  in  the  actual 
number  of  people  exchanged  thar  has 
occurred. 

The  dismal  picture  presented  by  some 
of  the  statistical  tables  in  the  report  is 
at  least  mitigated  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  approving  roughly  $5  million  more 
for  the  exchange  program  for  fiscal  year 
1971  than  was  appropriated  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  this  increase  will  have 
to  go  for  pay  raises  and  another  por- 
tion— if  not  the  remainder — will  disap- 
pear simply  because  of  inflation.  I  am 
not  in  any  way  criticizing  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  other  body,  and 
I  am  certainly  glad  to  see  this  scheduled 
limited  increase.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  State  Department  requested  $45  mil- 
lion for  the  1971  program,  in  place  of 
the  $31.4  million  which  was  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cut  the  request  back  to  $40  mil- 
lion and  the  congressional  process  thus 
far  has  reduced  it  again  by  about  $4  mil- 
lion more, 

Mr.  President,  in  mentioning  the.se  fig- 
ures I  am  struck  by  the  coincidence  that 
the  State  Department  requested  for  the 
exchange  program  almost  the  same  fig- 
ure of  roughly  $44  million  which  the 
Pentagon  now  admits  it  spent  on  public 
relations  in  fiscal  year  1969.  There  is 
something  profoundly  wrong  about  our 
scale  of  values  when  we  can  maintain  a 
$44  million  program  just  to  try  to  make 
the  American  public  happier  about  our 
military  programs,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  kept  our  worldwide  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program  activities 
going  on  $31.4  million  and  only  now  are 
trying  to  get  back  to  a  level  of  roughly 
$36  million.  This  kind  of  contrast  makes 
me  too  sick  at  heart  to  want  to  dwell  on 
the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  more  specific 
issue  which  is  presented  so  well  In  the 
report  on  the  exchange  program.  There  is 
a  table  in  the  report  which  shows  that 
during  fiscal  year  1969  no  less  than  16 
countries— almost  all  of  them  In  Western 
Europe— made  an  overall  contribution  of 
almost  $1.8  million  toward  our  mutual 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  we  should  point  out 
that  currencies  from  Ireland  and  Fin- 
land are  also  employed  In  the  program, 
as  they  have  been  for  so  many  years  In 
the  past.  This  Is  a  fine  testament  to  the 
worth  of  the  program  and  it  goes  some 
distance  toward  counteracting  the  bit- 
terness one  might  feel  about  the  low  prl- 
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ority  accorded  the  program  In  our  overall 
foreign  policy  operation. 

Unfortunately,  as  our  appropriations 
fell  off  during  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970 
the  contributing  foreign  governments 
felt  that  they  too  had  to  cut  back.  They 
did  so  on  the  logical  premise  that  If  the 
United  States  did  not  care  sufficiently 
for  the  exchange  program  to  give  it  ample 
support,  then  other  countries  could  not 
Justify  higher  expenditures  to  their  own 
peoples.  Thus  in  fiscal  year  1970  these 
contributions  from  foreign  governments 
fell  from  $1.8  million  down  to  $1.35  mil- 
lion. They  would  have  fallen  even  fur- 
ther had  the  State  Etepartment  not  con- 
vinced these  other  countries  that  It  would 
make  a  special  effort  this  year  to  obtain 
greater  appropriations. 

There  does  seem  to  be  a  good  chance 
for  a  slightly  increased  appropriation  as 
noted  above.  However,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular problem  which  arises  In  connec- 
tion with  our  programs  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  great  majority  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  share  the  cost  of  the 
exchange  program  are  located  In  West- 
ern Europe.  And  no  matter  how  much 
the  program  might  benefit  in  other  areas 
of  the  world,  unless  more  money  is  made 
available  for  our  Western  European  pro- 
grams, there  Is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
further  slippage  in  foreign  government 
support.  In  other  words,  just  by  keeping 
the  program  at  its  current  low  level  in 
Western  Europe,  we  could  lose  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  in  contributions  by 
other  countries. 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  us  to 
discuss  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  I 
will  only  r,ay  that  I  hope  very  much  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  give  full  weight  to  these 
remarks  at  the  appropriate  stage  in 
their  consideration  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment budget  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  Ikthe 
Record  a  table  derived  from  the  State 
Department  report  which  gives  the  for- 
eign government  contributions  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  as  a  whole  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  7.-  COUNTRIES  WHICH  SHARE  COSTS  OF  EXCHANGE  ' 


Country 


Cost-sharing 

agreement 

signed 


Fiscal  year 

1969 

contribution 


Australia Aug.  28. 1%4  J229. 6M 

Austria June  25,1963  150.000 

Belgium  Luiembourg - 45,  000 

Ctiina (Taiwan) Apr.  23. 1%4  15.300 

Cyprus Sept.  7.1968  2,420 

Denmark Feb.  25.1965  20.000 

France  May     7. 1%5  225,225 

Germany Now.  20. 1962  668.000 

Iceland Feb.  13.1964  1.137 

Israel ,....  Mar.  23. 1%7  4,286 

Italy          .  .  ^ ..  240.000 

Netherlands • ...  45.858 

Norway Mar.  16,1964  28.000 

Spain                --  75,000 

Sweden    June  28. 1963  10.638 

United  Kingdom May   10, 1%5  34,000 

Total - -- 1,794,464 


>  In  addition,  Ireland  provided  189.608  in  Irish  counterpart 
funds  under  a  special  exchange  agreement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  on 
the  International  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  program  conducted  during  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1969  under  :he  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Public 
Law  87-256,  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act). 

This  program.  In  Fiscal  Year  1969.  ex- 
changed more  than  6.500  teachers,  scholars, 
students  and  distinguished  leaders  between 
the  United  States  and  132  countries  and  ter- 
ritories. More  than  2.000  of  these  were  lead- 
ers, potential  leaders  and  professionals  from 
other  lands  who  came  to  observe  and  study 
the  United  States,  its  people  and  institutions. 
Cumulatively,  from  1949  through  1969,  132.- 
380  United  States  and  foreign  grantees  have 
been  exchanged  under  this  State  Depart- 
ment program. 

This  exchange  has  directly  contributed  to 
the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. Observing  and  working  with  colleagues 
here  on  mutual  problems,  our  visitors  have 
established  personal  and  institutional  rela- 
tionships which  persist  through  the  years. 
They  have  realized  what  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  us,  as  well  as  our  differences.  To- 
gether with  American  grantees  studying  and 
teaching  abroad,  they  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  store  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  our  respective  cultures,  pene- 
trating below  the  surface  news  and  Impres- 
sions of  the  mass  media. 

This  report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1969  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  program  Is 
largely  devoted  to  an  aspect  of  the  program 
too  often  overlooked — that  is,  the  extraordi- 
nary extent  to  which  it  receives  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance.  Including  financial 
assistance,  from  United  States  private  groups, 
private  Indivduals.  private  educational  in- 
stitutions and  business  corporations.  This 
private  cooperation  not  only  indicates  the 
high  level  of  citizen  Interest  in  exchange  but 
gives  the  program  its  essential  character  and 
effectiveness.  *• 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  have  the  American 
people  made  so  direct  a  contribution  to  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  for  the  1970s  which 
I  defined  In  my  February  18  message  to 
Congress. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WHriE  House,  June  15,  1970. 

International  Exchange,   1969 
(Fiscal  year  1969:  July  1,  1968- June  30,  1969) 

PARTNERS    in     EXCHANGE 

Strictly  speaking,  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program  of  the  Department 
of  State  Is  not  a  "government  program"  at 
all.  Rather,  to  an  extent  extraordinary  in  any 
Government-sponsored  enterprise,  every  step 
depends  upon  the  expertise  and  collaboration 
of  private  groups,  private  individuals  and 
private  institutions.  At  most,  the  State  De- 
partment serves  as  a  catalyst,  a  go-between 
among  memtiers  of  a  vigorous  partnership. 

Certainly,  if  the  State  Department  had  no 
private  partners,  if  it  tierc  the  only  agency 
Involved,  the  whole  exchange  program  would 
change  drastically  in  character.  Quite  pos- 
sibly. It  could  not  be  carried  on  at  all  in 
Its  present  form. 

Even  the  financial  contributions  from 
private  sources  are  siiseable.  A  calculation  for 
the  1968-69  academic  year  shows  that 
$9,199,778  m  scholarships,  grants  or  services 
were  provided  for  academic  grantees  alone, 
by  U.S.  schools,  colleges  and  universities  and 
by  American  private  foundations  and  similar 
agencies.  This  Is  roughly  one-fourth  the  State 
Department's  entire  budget  for  all  exchanges 
in  that  period.  So  large  a  proportion  of  pri- 
vate contribution  is  by  no  means  unique  to 
this  year;  It  has  been  characteristic  almost 
since  the  program's  beginning. 

The  cooperation  of  universities  and  the 
academic  community  generally,  both  In  the 
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United  States  and  abroad.  Is,  of  course,  the 
heart  of  educational  exchange,  and  accounts 
for  by  far  the  largest  share  of  funds  and 
efforts  contributed  from  private  sources.  But 
In  other  types  of  exchange  as  well — arranging 
observation  tours  of  the  United  States  for 
foreign  leaders,  mounting  special  study  pro- 
grams for  selected  grantees,  counseling  the 
Department  on  professional  exchange  prob- 
lems— private  agencies  and  Individuals  are 
essential  to  the  program's  basic  quality  and 
success. 

Cooperation  come.-,  from  private  groups  and 
individuals  overseas  as  well  as  In  the  United 
States,  but  we  will  look  here  particularly  at 
they  program's  American  partners.  The  lists 
on  the  next  pages  of  some  representative  U.S. 
private  groups,  other  than  universities,  which 
cooperate  with  the  U.S.  exchange  program, 
give  an  Indication  of  how  broadly  the  pro- 
gram Involves  the  American  private  com- 
munity and  Its  professional,  scholarly,  busi- 
ness and  community  organizations.  ITie  or- 
ganizations listed — and  It  Is  at  best  only  a 
partial  list — are  largely  national  groups.  Not 
Included  are  the  hundreds  of  local  service 
agencies,  radio  and  TV  stations,  museums, 
schools,  labor  unions.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, and  social  welfare  and  other  organiza- 
tions with  Interests  roughly  paralleling  those 
on  the  national  level,  which  take  part  either 
as  active  hosts  or  sponsors  of  foreign  ex- 
change visitors. 

For  example,  private  U.S.  business  and 
professional  organizations  give  valuable  sup- 
port by  helping  foreign  visitors  get  a  first- 
hand view  of  how  the  United  States  "works" 
and  of  the  people  who  make  it  work. 

America's  press  and  Its  radio  and  TV 
broadcasting  companies  coo|)erate  gener- 
ously, repeatedly  opening  thilr  offices  and 
studies  to  foreign  media  visitors  on  tours  of 
inquiry  and  consultation.  The  hosts  Include 
not  only  major  newspapers  and  networks,  but 
local  papers  and  broadcasters.  Including  stu- 
dent publications,  to  help  give  visitors  a  real 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  "freedom  of  the 
press"  In  this  country.  Nor  are  all  their  for- 
eign visitors  merely  observers.  Each  year  a 
group  of  15  to  20  foreign  radio  and  television 
professionals  is  offered  a  3-month  program 
which  includes  6  weeks  of  actual  working 
experience  at  broadcasting  stations  as  well  as 
a  seminar  at  Syracuse  University.  Syracuse 
University  Is  given  a  State  Department  grant 
to  conduct  this  program.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  newspapers,  Indiana  University 
has  carried  out  a  similar  program  for  foreign 
Journalists  for  nearly  20  years. 

Other  American  businesses  receive  many 
foreign  visitors  Interested  In  American  man- 
agement and  the  U.S.  economic  system.  For 
example.  1969  leader  grantee  Dr.  Jaime  Abut, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  National  University,  Rosarlo,  Argen- 
tina, whose  special  Interest  was  management 
training,  was  able  to  discuss  many  practical 
problems  of  business  management  training, 
and  see  actual  training  programs  In  oper- 
ation at  IBM,  the  National  Cash  Reglstei 
Company,  the  Gillette  Company  and  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as  to  visit 
schools  of  business  In  U.S.  universities.  In 
another  Instance.  Farmland  Industries  in 
Kans.is  City,  one  of  the  largest  farm  cooper- 
atives in  the  United  States,  was  a  principal 
host  to  Mr,  John  Poku,  the  National  Secre- 
tary of  Ghana's  National  Farmer's  Union, 
who  is  organizing  farm  cooperatives  in 
Ghana.  In  addition  to  detailed  discussion  on 
cooperative  methods,  Mr.  Poku  received  a  gift 
of  12  training  films  for  use  in  the  Ghana 
union. 

Private  U.S.  organizations  which  have  de- 
veloped valuable  expertise  on  special  areas  of 
the  world  regularly  assist  with  exchanges 
with  those  areas.  The  Japan  Society,  Opera- 
tion Crossroads  Africa,  the  English-Speaking 
Union  and  the  Center  for  Inter- American 
Relations  are  but  a  few  of  those  listed  in 
the  next  pages.  The  State  Department  may 
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consult  with  one  or  more  of  these  groups  In 
arranging  the  U.S  program  for  visitors  from 
the  area;  or  one  of  the  organizations,  acting 
under  contract  with  the  Department,  may 
take  on  the  major  responsibility  for  visitor 
programs  in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  when  young  African  leaders 
come  for  a  4-6  week  observation  tour  to 
the  United  States,  Operation  Crossroads 
Mrlca,  under  a  contract  agreement,  arranges 
their  observation /study  program  here.  Be- 
cause of  Its  help,  young  Americans  who  have 
served  with  Crossroads  In  Africa  are  avail- 
able to  meet  the  Africans  and  offer  them 
home  stays  with  people  who  know  Africa  and 
Ita  people,  needs  and  problems. 

Exchange  of  teen-agers  Is  conducted  en- 
tirely by  private  groups;  State  Department 
grants  only  supplement  these  groups'  private 
resources.  The  American  Field  Service  and 
Youth  for  Understanding  are  two  examples 
of  such  groups  which  bring  young  people  to 
live  and  attend  school  for  a  year  in  American 
oomraunitles.  At  the  pre-graduate  college 
level,  the  University  Religious  Conferences 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara  have,  over  the  past  15  or 
more  years,  taken  6-8  American  students 
each  summer  on  a  work-study  trip  to  coun- 
tries of  South  Asia.  Their  privately  raised 
funds  are  supplemented  by  a  small  grant  from 
the  Department,  and  they  have  full  respon- 
sibility for  planning  the  students'  program 
and  activities.  In  1969  the  National  4-H 
Clubs  Foundation  under  Its  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange  (IPYE)  program, 
using  a  supplementary  grant-in-aid  from  the 
Department,  enabled  some  50  young  farm 
leaders  (mostly  agricultural  college  gradu- 
ates) from  the  United  States  and  11  coun- 
tries to  exchange  6-month  visits.  In  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  carried  on  for  over 
two  decades  ( the  Department  has  contributed 
since  1960) ,  young  farmers  are  chosen  and 
their  program  on  local  farms  arranged  by 
the  IPYE  organization. 

Many  professional  organizations  bring  se- 
lected leaders  here  for  short-term  Intensive 
study,  periods,  with  the  State  Department 
provlmng  individual  grants  to  those  selected. 
The  American  Society  for  International  Law, 
for  example.  In  1969  brought  a  group  of  legal 
officers  from  foreign  governments  here  for 
an  International  law  seminar  developed  with 
Harvard,  and  14  exchange  grants  were  ar- 
ranged for  these  legal  specialists.  When  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  sim- 
ilarly arranged  a  1969  program  for  distin- 
guished foreign  Jurists  to  study  U.S.  legal 
education,  exchange  grants  were  made  avail- 
able to  eight  of  the  Jurists. 

In  the  arts,  the  international  writing  pro- 
gram conducted  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
regularly  brings  foreign  creative  ■writers  for 
a  year's  study  and  work.  In  1969  the  State 
Department  Jointly  sponsored  six  partici- 
pants for  this  program.  A  unique  example  of 
a  private  exchange  In  the  arts  this  year  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Adamantia  Economldes,  Keeper 
of  the  National  Numismatic  Museum  in 
Athens,  where  the  holdings  of  ancient  Greek. 
Roman  and  Mediterranean  coins  are  of  great 
historical  importance.  The  American  Numis- 
matic Society,  which  provides  curatorial 
training  for  people  from  museums  In  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  wished  to  offer  Mrs. 
Economldes  a  special  study  program  here 
on  museology.  An  exchange  grant  was  pro- 
vided to  cover  her  travel  costs,  and  the 
Society  planned  her  program  and  paid 
her  living  exp>enses  In  the  United  States.  Her 
greater  familiarity  with  American  methods 
will  be  of  considerable  value  to  American 
scholars  who  pursue  research  at  her  museum 
in  Athens. 

Private  women's  organizations,  at  their  na- 
tional headquarters  and  In  local  commtinl- 
tlee,  are  active  hosts  to  foreign  wonien  leaci- 
ers.  On  occasion  they  also  sponsor  special 
grantees.  For  Instance,  the  American  Associa- 
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tlon  of  University  Women  has  for  several 
years  sponsored  with  the  State  Department 
a  summer-school  study  program  for  African 
teachers.  The  Department  pays  travel  costs 
for  the  teachers  and  works  with  AAUW  on 
developing  the  study  course.  AAUW  pays  the 
grantees'  tuition  and  maintenance.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters,  through  Its  Over- 
seas Educational  Fund,  puts  on,  under  a 
contract  with  the  I>epartment,  a  2-week 
seminar  on  development,  welfare  and  pub- 
lic affairs  for  Latin  American  women  lead- 
ers selected  by  U.S.  Embassies  in  South  Amer- 
ica In  cooperation  with  League  members 
there.  In  1969  14  such  leaders  received  ex- 
change grants  to  participate.  The  seminar 
was  followed  by  a  well-managed  visit  to  U.S. 
cities  where  state  and  local  League  leaders 
had  prepared  a  full  and  varied  program.' 

Professional  women's  groups  are  also  in- 
volved. For  example,  each  year  for  the  last 
several  years  the  American  Women  In  Radio 
and  Television  (AWRT)  has  brought  foreign 
women  broadcasters  to  the  United  States. 
AWRT  takes  major  responsibility  for  the 
visitors'  program,  and  provides  half  their 
maintenance  while  they  observe  broadcast- 
ing facilities  and  techniques  In  the  United 
States.  The  exchange  program  pays  interna- 
tional travel  and  supplementary  mainte- 
nance. 

Substantial  private  exchange  takes  place, 
of  course,  without  government  contribution. 
The  scope  of  private  Involvement  In  ex- 
change is  suggested  by -these  figures:  in  1969 
some  2,200  American  universities,  corpora- 
tions, private  organizations,  and  teaching 
institutions  such  as  hospitals,  were  author- 
ized by  the  State  Department  to  conduct 
exchange  programs  for  receiving  and  train- 
ing foreign  visitors.  Of  the  45,000  exchange 
visitors  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
that  year,  about  80%  came  under  these  au- 
thorized private  programs.  Some  were  stu- 
dents, others  advanced  and  distinguished 
professionals  In  their  fields.  The  State  De- 
partment reviews  applications  for  private 
U.S.  exchange  programs,  as  It  has  a  legal 
obligation  to  do  so  as  a  protection  to  ex- 
change visitors,  and  designates  those  which 
meet  necessary  standards.  Visas  for  travel 
to  the  U.S.  to  participate  In  private  U.S. 
programs  are  Issued  only  when  the  programs 
are  so  designated. 

The  academic  exchange  program  of  the 
State  Department-pthe  exchange  of  graduate 
students,  professors  and  research  scholars — 
Is  perhaps  that  part  of  exchange  most  In- 
debted to  private  individuals  and  agencies  '■ 
for  Us  conduct  and  effectiveness.  A  good 
many  academic  grantees  Indeed  rarely  see  a 
government  official,  or  the  Inside  of  a  U.S. 
government  office.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the 
private  agencies  which  help  a  grantee  with 
his  exchange  arrangements  act  under  con- 
tract to,  or  have  financial  support  from,  the 
State  Department,  but  they  are  essentially 
private  groups.  All,  moreover,  are  under  the 
general  policy  supervision  cf  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships,  a  private  body  of  U.S. 
educators,  appointed  by  the  President  from 
the  private  academic  and  cultural  com- 
munity. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Yasuo  Ueda,  a  gradu- 
ate student  from  Japan  in  the  1968-69  aca- 
demic year,  who  was  selected  by  the  blna- 
tlonal  Commission  in  Japan  to  receive  a  grant 
for  a  year  of  advanced  study  in  the  United 
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states  in  managerial  marketing.  The  Com- 
mission, although  initiated  and  supported, 
like  46  others  around  the  world,  under  U.S. 
exchange  legislation,  is  a  quasi-private  group. 
Mr.  Ueda's  grant,  awarded  by  the  Commis- 
sion from  State  Department  funds,  provifled 
him  with  travel  costs.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Institute  of  International  Education 
tllE),  a  private  U.S.  educational  exchange 
organization,  arranged  a  fellowship  for  him 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  HE, 
under  contract  to  the  State  Department, 
helps  secure  such  placements  in  U.S.  colleges 
and  acts  In  a  generally  supervisory  capacity 
to  the  students  while  in  the  United  Stales. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Ueda  went  first  to  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota for  a  month's  orientation  and  language 
training  before  he  began  his  formal  studies. 
At  Rochester,  he  had  in  addition  to  the 
usual  faculty  adviser,  counsel  and  super- 
vision from  the  campus  foreign  student  ad- 
visor, a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Foreign  Student  Affairs,  a  private  orga- 
nization which  receives  funds  from  the  State 
Department  to  promote  such  counseling  serv- 
ices. During  his  study  year,  Mr.  Ueda  visited 
with  an  American  host  family  on  weekends 
and  holidays  and  attended  some  community 
activities.  In  short,  his  entire  exchange  ex- 
perience was  a  private  one.  His  only  direct 
contact  with  the  American  Government,  be- 
yond accepting  and  signing  his  travel  grant 
agreement,  was  a  series  of  pre-departure 
"oriental ion-to-America"  talks  arranged  by 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Tokyo  before  he  left 
Japan.  Foreign  exchange  profe.s.sors  and  re- 
search scholars  find  their  exchange  experi- 
ence in  the  United  States  an  equally  private 
affair  .= 

A  largely  private  mechanism  is  also  used 
in  selecting  American  academic  grantees.  For 
American  graduate  siudenu^.  campus  screen- 
ing committees  and  the  HE  (or,  for  profes- 
sors and  scholars,  the  Conference  Board  of 
Associated  Research  Councils)  do  prelimi- 
nary screening  of  candldat€s  before  final  se- 
lection by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  about  1.300  private  faculty 
members  and  other  educators— most  of  ihem 
serving  either  as  volunteers  or  with  only 
per  diem  recompense — cooperate  on  prelim- 
inary screening  of  grantees  and  on  program 
development  for  exchange  of  all  academic 
grantees.  Including  teachers. 

In  addition  to  providing  study  and  lecture 
opportunities  to  foreign  academic  grantees, 
American  universities  and  colleges  give  the 
exchange  program  other  Important  forms  of 
cooperation.  For  example,  a  university  will 
undertake,  on  conuact  to  the  Department, 
a  special  series  of  exchanges,  usually  planned 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  to  help 
strengthen  a  particular  university  ^oversea* 
m  one  or  more  special  subjects.  The  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfornla's  exchange  agreement 
with  the  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  iB 
one  of  these  projects.  Another  example  is  the 
Iowa-Istanbul  political  science  project  set  up 
in  1966,  under  which  the  University  of  Iowa 
Is  assisting  the  University  of  Istanbul  to 
develop  a  chair  in  political  science,  by  select- 
ing an  American  professor  each  year  to 
lecture  at  Istanbul  and  by  providing  ad- 
vanced study  m  political  science  at  Iowa  for 
one  or  more  Turkish  scholars. 

Other  U.S.  universities  may  conduct  special 
seminars,  at  the  Departments  request,  for 
particular  groups  of  grantees.  In  1969,  the 


1  School  teachers  are  the  fourth  major 
category  of  academic  exchange  grantees  and 
form  an  important  part  of  the  St-\le  Depart- 
ment's total  academic  exchange  program. 
Teacher  exchange  Is.  however,  carried  out  by 
a  eovernment  agency — the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation (Institute  of  International  Studies) 
under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
State  Department.  All  teacher  exchange  Is 
supervised  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships. 


-  For  foreign  professors  and  advanced  re- 
search scholar  grantees,  not  HE  but  the 
Committee  on  International  Exchange  of 
Persons  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Associ- 
ated Research  Councils,  arranges  placements. 
This  Conference  Boaros  Committee,  which 
works  under  contract  to  the  Department, 
was  formed  by  four  leading  US  scholarly 
and  professional  socle* ies  to  assist  the  ex- 
change program. 
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University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  ar- 
ranged a  seminar  on  urbanization  for  Latin 
American  leaders;  Georgetown  University 
organized  seminars  on  English-language  in- 
struction for  Mexican  teachers;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  at  Boulder  presented  a 
special  science  teaching  program  for  Urug- 
uayan science  teachers.  Lincoln  University 
has  for  several  years  administered  part  of 
the  exchange  program  for  Southern  African 
students;  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Milwaukee  provides.  In  Its  school  of  educa- 
tion, a  special  program  for  educators  from 
French-speaking  African  countries. 

Only  about  10 '>  of  the  more  than  121.000 
foreign  students  In  the  United  States  are 
here  on  U.S.  government  grants.  Providing 
adequate  counseling  and  placement  for 
"non-grant"  students  as  well  as  grantees  Is  a 
matter  of  special  Interest  and  concern  to  the 
Department,  and  the  cooperation  of  private 
professional  academic  organizations  on  this 
problem  has  been  unique  and  Invaluable. 
Groups  such  as  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  and  the  American-Korean  Foun- 
dation, for  example,  work  in  specific  coun- 
tries on  counseling  stndents  who  plan  to 
come  to  the  United  States  for  study,  whether 
or  not  under  Government  sponsorship. 
English-language  testing  procedures  for  stu- 
dents around  the  world  have  been  worked 
out  with  the  help  of  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics,  the  American  Language  Insti- 
tute of  Georgetown  University  and  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service. 

The  Department  has  also  had  the  constant 
advice  and  counsel  of  private  agencies  on 
the  crucial  questions  of  the  comparability 
of  U.S.  and  foreign  academic  credentials,  and 
of  suitable  college  entrance  examinations 
for  non-grantee  as  well  as  grantee  foreign 
students  Among  these  agencies  are  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Boar^  the  Coun- 
cil of  Graduate  Schools,  the  Council  on  the 
Evaluation  of  Foreign  Student  Credentials 
and  the  American  lAssociatlon  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers.  Some  of 
these  organizations  have  worked  on  direct 
contracts  with  the  Department,  others  have 
acted  In  a  voluntary  advisory  capacity 

For  all  exchange  visitors,  from  student  to 
dignitary,  direct  acquaintance  and  talks 
with  everyday  Americans  In  their  home  com- 
munities are  often  the  most  eye-opening 
part  of  any  visit  here.  Such  person-to-per- 
son meetings  are  regularly  arranged  by  pri- 
vate agencies  and  individuals.  Local  volun- 
teer groups  include  world  affairs  councils 
and  International  visitor  and  hospitality 
centers.  COSERV  (The  National  Council  for 
Community  Services  to  International  Visi- 
tors), the  largest  agency,  was  founded  in 
1961  by  such  groups  in  nearly  75  major 
cities,  specifically  to  help  develop  and  coor- 
dinate services  to  Introduce  foreign  visitors 
to  American  people,  homes  and  communi- 
ties. Members  of  these  groups — almost  all 
volunteers,  men  and  women — meet  foreign 
visitors  upon  their  arrival  in  town,  help  ar- 
range their  visits  to  local  leaders  and  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  provide  home  hos- 
pitality and  home  stays.  Altogether,  there 
are  800  or  more  local  groups  working  to  the 
same  purposes,  handling  well  over  a  quarter 
million  Individual  local  visits  a  year.  Al- 
though few  similar  groups  exist  overseas, 
many  private  individuals  and  agencies 
abroad  make  a  particular  effort  to  assure 
that  American  visitors  meet  (and.  if  they 
are  students,  live  with)  local  families,  and 
get  a  personal  immersion  in  local  social  and 
cultural  life. 

Finally,  among  the  distinguished  private 
groups  concerned  with  exchange  are  seven 
advisory  boards  and  commissions  whose 
members,  chosen  from  the  educational  and 
cultural  world,  counsel  the  State  Department 
on  the  program.  From  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Arts  which  counsels  and  assists 
the  Department  on  the  support  of  U.S.  per- 
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forming  artists  abroad,  to  the  Preslrtentially 
appointed  senior  advisory  group,  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational' and  Cultural  Affairs,  and  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships  which  supervises  all 
academic  exchange,  these  groups  represent 
the  high  level  of  citizen  interest  in  exchange, 
and  help  assure  the  program's  quality  and 
effectiveness. 

In  all,  then,  looking  at  exchange  in  the 
broad  view,  it  is  far  Indeed  from  being  a 
"government  program."  Rather,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  private  organizations 
and  Institutions  have  made  it  largely  their 
own.  in  a  partnership  as  remarkable  for  Its 
variety  as  for  Its  mutual  trust,  shared  bene- 
fits and  responsibilities. 

Some  of  the  private  organisations  cooperating 
in  eirhange  '■ 

Business  and  Trade  Associations 

American      Association      of      Advertising 

Agencies. 

American  Bankers  A.ssoclation. 

Association  of  American  Railroads, 

Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
t 

Farm  Organizations 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States. 

Farmers  and  World  Affairs.' 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  4-H  Club  Foundation.* 

National  Grange. 

Scholarly  Professional  Associations 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.' 
American  Economic  Association. 
American  Library  Association. 
American  Political  Science  Association. 
American  Psychological  Association. 
American  Sociological  Association 
Modern  Languages  Association  of  America. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.' 
National  Geographic  Society. 
Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Medical  Organizations 
American  Dental  Association. 
American  Medical  Association, 
Educational   Council   for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates. 

Press.  Television,  and  Radio 

American  Broadcasting  Company. 

American  Press  Institute. 

Associated  Press. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Communications  Satellite  Corporation. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

National  Association  of  Educa'ional  Broad- 
casters. 

National  Broadcasting  Company. 

National  Educational  Television. 

United  Press  International 

Major  local  newspapers  and  radio  and  TV 
stations  in  the  U.S. 

Political  and  Government  Organizations 

Democratic  National  Committee 

Governors'  Conference, 

Republican  National  Committee. 
Women's  Organizations 

American  Association  of  University  Wom- 
en. 

American  Women  In  Radio  and  Television. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

National   Council   of  Catholic   Women. 

National  Council   of  Jewish   Women. 

National   Council   of  Negro  Women. 


■  Does  not  include  all  organizations  which 
may  serve  as  members  of  advisory  groups  and 
commissions,  such  as  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO,  the  Overseas  Schools 
Advisory  Council,  and  others. 

■'  Under  contract  agreements  with  the  U.S. 
State  Department. 
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National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

National  League  of  Women  Voters  (and  its 
Overseas  Education  Fund^) 

National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Law  Organizations 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Society  of  International  Law. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

Inter-American  Bar  Association. 

International  Legal  Center.' 

Labor  or  Other  Union  Organizations 
Actors'  Equity  Association. 
AFL-CIO  (American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations!. 
American   Federation   of  Musicians. 
American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists. 
United  Automobile  Workers. 

Social  Welfare  and  Civil  Rights 
Organizations 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

American  National  Red  Cross. 

Boys'  Town. 

Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

Council  of  International  Programs  for 
Youth  Leaders  and  Social  Workers,  Inc.' 

General  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

The  National  Urban  League. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

Service  Organizations 

International  Voluntary  Services.' 

Lions  International. 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Rotary  International. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
U.S.A. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
the  U.S.A. 

Organizations  in  the  Arts 

American  Association  of  Museums. 

American  Educational  Theatre  Association 

American  Institute  of^  Architects. 

American  Numismatic  Society. 

American  Society  of  Stage  Directors  and 
Choreographers. 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

Association  of  American  Colleges.  Arte 
Program. 

Association  of  American  Dance  Com- 
panies. 

Institute  of  Advanced  Studies  in  the  The- 
atre Arts. 

Intercollegiate  Music  Festival. 

International  Theatre  Institute. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music, 

National    Music    Council. 
Organizations  With  Area  or  Country  Interests 
Africa 

African-American    Institute.' 

African-American  Labor  Center.' 

African  Studies  Association. 

Operation  Crossroads  Africa.' 

Asia  and  the  Near  East 

American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East. 

American  Institute  of  Cyprlot  Studies 
(Cyprus). 

American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies  (In- 
dia) » 

American-Korean  Foundation. 

American  Research  Institute  in  Turkey 
(Ankara)." 

American  Studies  Research  Center  (In- 
dia) .» 

Asia  FV>undatlon.' 

^la  Society. 
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Association  for  Asian  Studies. 
China  Foundation   for  the  Promotion  of 
Education  and  Culture. 
Japan    Society,    New    York     (and    other 

cities). 

Europe 

American-Scandinavian  Foundation. 

Bologna  Center.  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity (Italy).' 

English-Speaking  Union  of  the  U.S. 

Institute  of  American  Studies  (Paris) 

International     Research     and     Exchanges 

Board, 

Salzburg  Seminar  in  American  Studies 
(Austria).' 

Latin  America 

Center  for  Inter- American  Relations  (New 

Tork). 

Council  for  Latin  America. 

Inter-American  University  Foundation.'' 

Pan  American  Union. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committees. 
Foundations 

Barnes  Foundation. 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

The  Danforth  Foundation. 

The  Ford  Foundation. 

Hazen  Foundation.  Inc. 

Indiana  University  Foundation.' 

The  Johnson  Foundation,  Inc.  (Racine, 
Wisconsin) . 

Mayo  Foundation,  Inc. 

Research  Foundation,  State  University  of 
New  York.' 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Research  Institutes  and  Organizations. 

Brookings  Institution. 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics.' 

Hudson  Institute. 

Institute  of  Defense  Analyses. 

International  Marketing  Institute.' 

Band  Corporation. 

Stanford  Research  Institute. 

Sports  Organizations 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
States. 

American  Association  for  Health.  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation, 

National  Association  of  Inter-Collegiate 
Athletics 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

U.S.  Collegiate  Sports  Council. 

U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

Private   Business 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Bank  of  America. 

Boeing  Co. 

Branlff  International. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Chrysler  Corporation. 

(John)  Deere  &  Co. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Pord  Motor  Co. 

General  Motors  Corp. 

IBM  (International  Business  Machines 
Corporation) . 

Kaiser  Industries  Corp. 

Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

North  American-Rockwell  Corp. 

Pan  American  Airways. 

Standard  Oil. 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co. 

Educational  Organizations 

Academy  for  Educational  Development,  Inc. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education. 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

American  Council  on  Education. 

American  Studies  Association. 

American  Vocational  Association. 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  In  the  U.S. 

Education  And  World  Afiairs. 
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National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

National  Education  Association  and  Its  af- 
filiates. 

World  Confederation  of  Organizations  of 
the  Teaching  Professions. 

World  Education,  Inc. 

Youth  Leadership  and  Exchange  groups 

Teen-age  exchanges 

American  Field  Service,' 
Experiment  in  Interpatlonal  Living.^ 
International  Christian  Youth  Exchange.' 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference.' 
Youth  for  Understanding.' 

Other 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowships,  Inc. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America, 

U.S.  Youth  Council. 

University  Religious  Conferences  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Barbara.'' 

World  Youth  Forum. 

Student  Counseling  and  Programming 

American  Council  of  Young  Political 
Leaders.' 

Council  on  International  Educational  Ex- 
change. 

Institute  of  International  Education.' 

International  Student  Service  (YMCA).« 

National  Association  for  Foreign  Student 
Affairs.' 

Student  Testing  and  Accreditation 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars and  Admissions  Officers.' 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Council  on  Evaluation  of  Foreign  Student 
Credentials. 

Educational  Testing  Service. 

Facultative  Agencies  for  Exchange  Visitors 
COSERV    (National   Council   for   Commu- 
nity Services  to  International  Visitors) . 
Council  on  Leaders  and  Specialists.' 
Governmental  Affairs  Institute   (Interna- 
tional Visitor  Service).' 

International  Exchange  Program.  National 
Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and  Development.' 

People-to-People,  Inc. 
State  Department. 

1.  Total  grantees. 

2.  Grantees  by  area. 

3.  Grantees  by  fields  of  Interest. 

4.  Grantees  by  category  of  grant. 

5.  Grantees  over  the  past  decade. 

6.  Women  as  percent  of  all  grantees. 
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TOTAL  GRANTEES 


United 
States 

Foreign 

Total 

1949-69 

1969                    

37,649 
1,613 
1,764 

94. 731 
4.937 
6.043 

132.380 
6.550 

1968 

6.807 

Percent  change,   1969  over 
1968 

-8 

-2 

-4 

GRANTEES,  BY  AREA 

Percent 

ot  total 

£rantees 

Numb 

•r  ol  grantees 

United 
States 

Foreign 

Total 

Latin  America 

Near  East-South  Asia. 

East  Asia-Paciftc 

Western  Europe 

Eastern  Europe 

Atnca              

23 
11 
15 
39 
4 
8 

192 

193 

177 

947 

59 

38 

7 

1.317 
526 

829 

1,604 

148 

513 

1.509 

719 

1,006 

2,  551 

207 

551 

7 

Total 

1,613 

4,937 

6.550 

GRANTEES, 

BY  flELDS  OF  INTEREST 

Percent 

United 
States 

Foreign 

Total 

The  sciences:  „, 

Physical  and  natural..          11             I"  569  /2b 

Agriculture 2              "  ^^  '' 

Medical 3               19  176  195 

Engineering  transport.           5 i'i  i^i  JJp 

Subtotal                     ~       21              232  1,172  1.404 

Human''«andtheWt5;         21             718  687  1405 

Social  sciences «           >  509  2,269  -..768 

Education 15            Kf  810  958 

Other  (sports  etc.) .^^^^^ ^  ^ 

Total 1613  ^.^^  6.550 


1  Includes  area  studies.  .  j  c,,,., 

J  Includes  area  studies  and  observation  ol  United  States 

GRANTEES.  BY  CATEGORY  OF  GRANT 


United 
Percent        States   Foreign        Total 


•Figures  Include  "arrivals"  only — persons 
who  began  their  grants  In  1969. 

'  Under  contract  agreements  with  the  U.S. 


Students. ■  37 

Research  scholars 9 

Teachers '^ 

Lecturers -  | 

International  visitors,      .  ii 

Educational  travel   . ..  8 

Short-term  pro- 
fessionals   ^ 

Leaders <" 

Total - 


723 
148 
182 
413 


1,694 
452 
626 
162 


2,417 

600 
808 
575 


44 

103 


505 

213 
1,285 


549 


316 
1.285 


1,613     4.937       6.550 


GRANTEES  OVER  THE  PAST  DECADE 


1960 


1961 


1962        1963 


1964 


1965       1966       1967        1968 


1969 


United  States 1.939 

Foreign 4.977 

Total 6-916 


1.942 
4.861 


2,103 
5.117 


2,326 
5,613 


2,286 
5,889 


2,331 
6,053 


2.250 
5,948 


2,130 
5,405 


1,764 
5,043 


1.613 
4.937 


6,803      7,220      7,939 


8,175     8,384      8,198     7,535     6,807       6.550 


PERCENT  OF  WOMEN   IN   EACH  GRANT  CATEGORY,   1969  2.  Fields  Of  Specialization  by  Category  of 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States  aod 

foreign 


Students  and  educational 

travel «  H 

Teachers. —  "  •" 

Lecturers  and  research 

scholars '  ' 

Leaders,  short-term  pro- 

tesslonals "  '♦ 

As  percent  of  all 
grantees.. Z7  19 


28 

40 


Tables 
1.  Exchanges    with    Each    Country, 


1969. 


Grantee. 

3.  Distribution  of  Grantees  in  the  United 

States. 

4.  Total  Participants  in  the  Program 

5.  Women  Grantees  as  Compared  to  Total 
Exchangees. 

6..  Sources  of  Funds,  Fiscal  Years  1968  and 
1965.  ,    ^ 

8  7.  Countries  Which  Share  Costs  of  Ex- 
change. ^ 

^         8.  Total    Funds    Obligated.    Fiscal    Years 

1965-1969. 
21         9.  Expenditures  by  Country,  fy   1969. 

APPENDIXES 

A.  Performing   Arts   Groups  and   Athletic 
1949-     Teams  Sent  Abroad  In  1969. 

B.  Advisory  Groups  and  Commissions. 
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■it'Cy"/'  ekchanjes  with  Eastern  Europe 


Country 


Students 


U  S-  Grantees 


Research 
scholars 


Teachers 


U  S  total 


Students 


Foieign  grantees 

Research 
scholars 


Teachers 


US.  80(1 

Foreign  foreign 

total  totals 


Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary 

U.S.S.R 


28 


22 


Total 

Grand  total 


36 


22 


54 
62 


4 
8 
2 

24 

38 


18 
18 


4 
8 
2 

45 


4 

16 
2 

100 


60 


74 


8 


40 


122 


122 


TABLE  2  -FIELDS  OF  SPECIALIZATION   BY  CATEGORY  OF  GRANTEE,  JULY  1,   1968  TO  JUNE  30,   1969 

[Arrivals  only] 


US.  grantees 


Foreign  grantees 


Academic 


International 

visitors 


Academic 


International 
visitors 


Uni-  Uni-       Educa-       Short-  Uni-  Urn-       Educa-  US    a"-* 

versity    Research  versity        tional  terrri  U  S       veisitv    Research  ve'sitv        tional    Special-  Foreign        toreig' 

Fields  of  specialization  students   scholars   Teachers  lecturers       travel    grantees         tota>    students    scholar;    Teachers  lecturers       travel  ists     Leaders         total  total 


Humanities: 
Fine  arts: 

Archeology 

Architecture   

Painting-  sculpture 

History  of  art.  architecture 
Music                        

4  ... 

12 
9 

30 
58 

20  ... 
7  ... 

5  ... 
7  ... 

3 

5  

4 

6 

2  . 

4 

1 

9 

i 

3  4                5 

1      

1                3 

4 

17 
18  ... 

35 

73   ... 
2i 
19 

6       . 
11 

38 

'  2" 

19' 
10 

"7""' 

4  . 
1 

2  - 
4 

2  . 
1  . 
1  . 

i": 

4 

1  - 

2.. 

4 

1  -. 

::::::::       r: 

2 

4 " r 

1              8 

:::::::" 3 

9   ::::::: 

5" 

2" 
11 
2 

21 

24' 

4 
53 

3 
10 
26 
23 
35 

1 
43 

8 

70 
21 
45 
99 

54 

7 

54 

History  ot  theater  arts 

Othei 

Fi-ie  arts,  total 

152 

.V ¥"  " 

6  ... 
63 

7 

117 

21 

16 

18 

6               5             23 

204 

"  """6 

6      . 

90 
7 
124     .. 
156 

2! 

76 

16  . 

15 

14             12 

65 

r 

3 

198 

402 

Language  and  literature: 

African  

Classical 

East  Asian.. 

Slavic  European 

Near  East  and  South  Asian 
Pnmance 

"i i " 

■"""3 23""" 

3       '        2    ■ 
3             51 
2  

r'"""'''"^'"''"\\v 

73 8 

1 2 

"■'3" 

4" 
2" 

2 3":: 

5  . 

25               4  .. 
1 

"i ;::::::::: 
1 

41     

2                4 

-jj---- 

5 

35 

2 

59 

192 

45 

"it 
11 

125 
9 

124" 

28 

4 

8 
2 

21             33 

12              6 

1                5 

183 

348 
66 

US.  and  English 

Other  . 

La-.guage  and  literature, 
total       .    .       ..           . 

Library  sc.ence  .  . 

Linguistics,  philology 

Philosophy    

233 

;; 19" 

28 
15 

12             77 

1  

2 

2 

4 

78 10 

1  2 

19 1 

3  

3  

1  

410 

4 

41 

33 

22 

4 

159 
12 
48 
11 
25 
3  .. 

20 
2 
2 

4  . 
2  . 

61              67 

.'.''... 3""" 

1  .. 

45                4 
8 

2":::::  :::" 

2 ::::::::: 

4 

1 
i 

350 
27 
50 
21 
28 
6 

760 
31 
91 
54 
50 
18 

Human'ties,  other    

3  ... 

Humani'ies,  total 

450 

39            77 

Ill              5            36 

718 

334 

46 

61             76 

71             16 

76 

680 

1.398 

Social  sciences: 

7 

2  

3  -- 

7 

5 2 

23 6 

2  .  

12 

7 

7 
46 
13 

2  ... 

8      . 

69       . 
6       - 

U       . 
32 
1 
27 

12  . 
117 

10 
116 

13 

8 
18 

12 
171 
338 
233 

26 

24 

2 

1   . 
11 
2 

1 

1               2 

1 

1          n 

8             3  . 

::::":       i 
2       1 . 

25              6 

15               54 
53                2 

18 

256 

39 

178 

CoTimunications 

Economics... 

Geography — 

v. 13  " 

2 

3 i" 

1              8 

345 

279 

39 

History 

1     - 
6 
67  .- 

2  ;;;;;;;. 

1  

'    2  :;:;:;::::;:;;:::: 

1 
1 

1 
3 
4 
1 

3 

East  Asian 

[uro.:e3n     .                  

Lati-i  Amencan               

Nejr  Ejst  and  South  Asian. 
U  S  hi-:tor,'  3-d  civilization 
World   . 
Other.... . 

1   

11 
73 

7 

4 

2 

6 

9 

.'."       i" 

11                5 

...  1 

29 I 

b  .  V.-.-WV-V. 

14 

r 
3 

23           1 

4 

1   

1 

34 

5 

35 

66 
6 

4       3 

4                1 

2 

62 

History,  total...     

Labor  industrial  relations 

Law 

Manufacturing  industry 

Political  science 

Psychology         .             

92 

".". '21" 

..           ^^. 

4 

22              6 

"  6"l^""l"l^V 

1 

5 

2 

1 

37      2 

14 

7 1 

18":: ::;::: s 

17 

1 

1 

12 1 

159 

14    .    . 
35 

1 
73 
23 

3 

1      . 
18 

1     . 

26 

72' 

5  . 
54 

28 
15 

6- 

6 

1  . 
17  . 

11" 

11 

2  . 

33               6 

6              1 
4 

69 

51'             13 

16 

.'.'.'...                 43 

5 

110 

54 

3 

412 

19 

8 

16 

27 
21 

1 
25 

1 
1.015 

83 

115 

220 

9 

542 
4; 
52 
35 
57 

16 

64 
91 
9 
35 
26 
2.175 

105 

8 

77 

120 
176 

242 
129 

8 

::::::: r 

2 

"  35":::::::::. 

255 

10 
615 
61 
55 
36 
75 

Public  administration           .  . 

1 

Social  science. 

Social  work  and  welfare 

Women's  organizations  and 

;; 5 .. 

17 

Youth  organizations  and  ac- 
tivities  

Sociology.  

Statistics     . . 

Urban  housing  and  planning.. 

Social  sciences  other 

Social  sciences  total 

;  2 

1 

196 

2 
1 

"  "  ii  !!"!^^i!" 

1 

ii":;:::::::: r 

1 

1  8 

"""30   " 

1 

12 

2 

458 

"45"' 
8  . 

10  . 

25  . 
562 

4 

68" 

1 6" 

8I" 38" 

5             32 
8               6 

■■"249 162 

64 

121 
10 
47 
28 

56            15 

2  ...  

1  

1 

145 46 

2,633 

Agriculture,  food  sciences: 

Agriculture 

Food  technology 

Home  economics,  dietetics... 
Other _    ._. 

1              17 

22 

3  .. 
2 

35 

4 : 

7 . 

1 

1 

26              10 

::::...       2 

32 
1 

127 

1  

1 

i"::::  ::::" 

3 

10 
77 

Agriculture,  food  sciences. 
Total 

3 

3               1 
4 

3             17 -. 

13 1 

27 
19 

46 
79 

1 
77 

1        1 
7 

26             12 
3 

33 
10 

147 
195 

Wedical  sciences. 

1 
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TABLE  :    -FIELDS  OF  SPECIALIZhTIO".  BY  CATEGORY  OF  GRANTEE,  JULY  1.  1958  TO  JUNE  30,  1969— Continued 

lArrivals  only] 


July  1,  1970 


U.S.  grantees 

U.S. 
total 

Foreign  grantees 

Foreign 
total 

Academic 

International 
visitors 

Academic 

International 
visitors 

Fields  o!  specialjaticn 

Uni- 
versity Re 
students 

Uni- 
search                     versity 
iChQlaij   Teacners  lecturers 
• 

Educa-      Short- 
tional         term 
travel    grantees 

Uni-                                            Uni- 
versity  Research                     versity 
students   scholars  Teachers  lecturers 

Educa- 
tional   Special- 
travel          ists 

Leaders 

U.S.  and 

toreisn 

total 

Na'.jrjl  and  physical  sciences; 

6 
2 

8 

1  . 
11 
3 

8               3              13 
5 --              3 

11                2              26 

30 
10 
47 

3 
41 
25 

1 

49 

15 

46 

2 

66 
64 

1 

10 

82              5              4 

6.  .             1 

96             11               5 

17 21 12' 

26              5              6 
2  

1   .       

1 
3 
2 

2" 

1 
3 

1 

Ml 
26 
161 

2 
119 
K'2 

6 

12 

171 

Cneiiistry - 

36 

Lit''  sciences 

General  science,  science  history 

298 

5 

6               9              15 
9               1              11 

160 

Mathematics 

1 
I 

127 

Space  sciences  _ 

Natural  and  physical  sciences, 
other                                    ■ 

7 
12 

Satur.'i  ?nd  physical 

31 
5 

39               17              63 
4   ..        -.--             2U 

2 

157 
29 

254 
232 

229             43             28 
24              2              9 

2  -. 

13 

10 

569 
294 

VA 
323 

Engineering  

Educatian: 
Administration  and  supervision. 

2 

1 

3 
12 
16 
36 

7 

3 

46 
6 

6 

67               1 

10                1 

.." 34                 1 

i 

10 

2 

80 

L 

7 

1 
1 
1 

84 

14 
142 
61 

107 

20 
158 
27 
70 
26 
8 
93 

87 

26 
158 

S7 
114 

Artand  music  education 

2  . 

8               2 
'2                1              12 

32                2 

.1 4                1 

1                 2 

...-. 

27 

Elementary  and  preschool 

2  . 
2  . 

6 

1 

27 

8 

99  -- 

1                8            .    .. 

2 

2               1 

9 

--            12 

60               3 
1                1 

Secondary       . _     ,   -.   

Teacher  training  and 

""■3" 
3 

23 

1            120  ..   - 

204 

2  . 

16             25 

3 

English  as  a  foreign  language.. 
Physical,. - 

2               4 

6 

33 
70 

Remedial --- 

Science  education --- 

1               3 

""'3 

4 

7 
8 

1 

23 

g 

30 
15 

6              1 

83 

1                3 

5 

ICl 

Educatian,  other 

4  . 

1 

Education,  total 

12 
25 

2             72             51 
1 2 

22' 

11 
1 

148 
51 

132 

45 

2 

6 

2 

5           438              3 
2 

103             20 
10 

109 

810 

57 

13 

7 

6 

27 

3 

938 

108 

Area  studies   - 

Transportation 

1 

10 

13 
7 

Liberal  arts 

Sports -    - 

Observation  ot  United  States 

Other 

"i" 

6' 

2 

23 

4 
4 
1 

12 
27 
3 

Grand  total 

.          723^ 

148            182            413 

44 

103 

1,613 

1.594 

452           625           162 

505           213 

1,285 

4,937 

6,550 

TABLE  3.-DISTRIBUTI0N  OF  GRANTEES  \'\  THE  UNITED  STATES  1952-66;  1957,  1958,  AND  1969 

(Arrivals  only  (except  for  1969)1 


Arrivals 


Arrivals,  extensions,  and  renewals,  1969 


1952-65 


1957 


1958 


From  United  States 


To  United  States 


From 
United       To  United 
Stales  States 


From 
United       To  United 
States  States 


From 
United 
States 


To  United 
States 


Extensions 

and 

Arrivals        renewals 


Arrivals 


Extensions 

and 

renewals 


Total  arrivals,  1952-69 

From 

United  To  United 
States  States 


Alabama 

Alasra 

Arizana 

Arkansas   - 

Calitornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lOAa  . .    

Ka.nsas     

KentjCKy     

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Mich'ijan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana     

Nebraska 

Nevada.   

Ne.v  Hampshire. 
Ne>v  Jersey    .. 

Ne.v  Mexico 

New  York      

r^orth  C  »'n:ina  . 
NrT'h  Da-s!a... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon    .     

Pennsylvania... 
Rhole  Island. . . 
South  Carolina. . 
Soj!h  Datota... 
Tennessee  


180 
17 
154 
lU 

3,352 
385 
797 
104 
397 
254 
120 
95 

1,518 
583 
435 
422 
238 
240 
168 
563 

1,541 

1,234 
774 
128 
483 
125 
210 
48 
155 

1,101 
155 

4,443 

485 

94 

1.101 
255 
434 

1,518 
198 
158 
115 
302 


131 

6 

258 

129 

4,663 
918 

1,240 

100 

45! 

355 

42 

43 

3,414 

1.584 
690 

1,094 
164 
327 
156 
536 

4,157 

2.655 

1,232 
43 
509 
84 
153 
10 
146 

1.253 
129 

6,406 

670 

40 

2,008 
281 
625 

2.669 
319 
136 
'56 
436 


10 

2  . 
23 

7 
281 
31 
59 
10 
37 
24 
17 

5 
122 
44 
26 
29 
12 
24 
13 
39 
113 
74 
59 

7 
36 

5 
10 

4 

8 

90 

11 

311 

32 

3 
86 
14 
26 
108 
13 

9 

6 
21 


12 


35 

4 

416 

77 

58 

4 

41 

34 

9 

3 

201 

147 

49 

56 

5 

18 

14 

34 

255 

193 

55 

3 

41 

2 

30 

1 

3 

93 

10 

434 

55 

7 

173 

44 

77 

211 

24 

8 

2 

23 


U  7        10 8 

2  1  - 3. 

13  23       23  19 

4  8  9        14 

254  405  213        17  453 

27  56  23        3  41 

42  44  51        3  60 

6  4  5  11 
26  39  15  2  32 
20  30  12        1  25 

11  11  9  2  4 

7  89  7  1  2 
94  199  98  5  234 
48  127  33        3  132 

29  34  25  1  59 

31  59  32  4  49 

12  4        11  --  5 

12  19        15  18 

4  11        5  7 

32  28  46  1  30 
80  260  78  6  219 
68  137  57        4  129 

30  70       38  ..r 62 

9  3        5 4 

34  34  38        1  31 

5  6        2  5 

8  26        7  5 

3  4 2 

9  10  11  2  8 
76  92  47        7  67 

9  11        15  7 

232  421  214       25  378 

19  28  28        1  35 

7  6  6        15 

56  133  47        6  127 

9  8  11        2  10 

37  48  25        3  46 

106  196  95        5  197 

14  15  13  1  17 

10  7  12  1  3 
9  2        3 4 

11  11  14  3  16 


11 

4 

414 

69 

59 

5 

28 

30 

9 

1 

256 

122 

58 

53 

7 

19 

4 

59 

256 

165 

73 

6 

53 

6 

13 

1 

17 

58 

18 

491 

63 

5 

112 

14 

30 

249 

31 

6 


23 


211 

21 

213 

134 

4,110 
467 
949 
125 
475 
310 
157 
115 

1,832 
808 
516 
514 
273 
291 
190 
680 

1,812 

1,433 
901 
149 
591 
137 
235 
59 
183 

1,314 
190 

52,00 
664 
110 

1,290 
289 
522 

1,828 
238 
189 
133 
348 


158 

10 

336 

145 

5,937 

1,1C2 

1.402 

109 

563 

454 

66 

137 


832 

1,258 

179 

382 

198 

728 

4,9C1 

3,106 

1,419 

53 

713 

97 

214 

13 

172 

1,505 

157 

7,639 

788 

58 

2,441 

343 

796 

3,273 

376 

154 

64 

486 
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Arrivals 


Arrivals,  extensions,  and  renewals,  1959 


1952-56 


1967 


1968 


From  United  States 


To  United  States 


Total  arrivals,  1952-69 


From 
United       To  United 
States  States 


From 
United 
States 


To  United 
States 


From 
United 
States 


To  United 
States 


Arrivals 


Extensions 

and 

renewals 


Arrivals 


Extensions 

and 

renewals 


From 
United 
States 


To  United 
States 


Texas ]l^ 

UtaH-- »' 

Vermont i'  = 

Virginia- t'l 

Washington ='? 

West  Virginia. '« 

Wisconsin °" 

Wyoming - ' ' 

District  of  Columbia.... 'o^ 

Guam 3 

PuertoRico  " 

Virgin  Islands. - ->  - 

Multi-state ;,•-,-•;,■  ".v,: " 

Residing  or  assigned  outside  the 

United  States -  -  -  -  - 43^ 

Total... --  ^8.883 


1  4S6 

246 

150 

372 

1,104 

81 

1,515 

43 

829 


77 
10 

5 
31 
44 

5 
44 

4 
38 


144 

7 

9 

35 

57 

7 

122 

'2 

103 


59 

13 

9 

25 

32 
8 

46 
2 

36 


111 

22 

10 

30 

,  59 

3 

155 

4 

108 


51 
9 
5 

30 

30 
6 

43 
2 

17 


109 
8 
7 

18 

54 
2 

95 
1 

81 


84 
10 

7 
31 
54 

7 
100 

5 
74 


1,142 

"25rob5" 

1 


70 


96 
1,712' 


,491 


2. 13'J 


5,409 


3 

1.754 


58 

'i.'gjT 

36 


911 
213 
138 
562 

682 

142 

816 

79 

580 

3 

97 

6 


1,820 
283 
176 

455 

1.274 
93 

1,887 
50 

1,121 


55 


1,366 

■36,"5i5 

38 


6.043 


1.513 


135 


4.937 


3,284 


34  39G 


SO 


TABLE  4.-T0TAL  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  PROGRAM,  1969 
(Arrivals  plus  grant  extensions  and  renewals] 


U  S.  grantees 


Foreign  grantees 


Area 


Extension  Total  US 

Arrivals       and  renewal       participants 


US  and 
tore-gn 
total 


Extension     Total  foreign 
Arrivals     and  renewals       participants        participants 


Latin  America  and  Caribbean 

Western  Eu  rope 

Eastern  Eu  rope 

Africa 

Near  East-South  Asia. 

East  Asia  and  Pacific 

Multiarea..    -•- 

Total,  1969.. 

Total,  1968 

Percent  charge  fiscal  year  1969  over  fiscal  year  1968 


192 

15 
91 
1 
4 
11 
12 

208 

1,038 

60 

42 

204 
189 
7  ... 

1,317 

1,504 
148 
513 
525 
829 

343 
869 

40 
381 
961 
690 

J.  660 
2,473 

188 

894 

1.487 

1.519 

1,868 

947 

3.  511 

248 

59 

38 

936 
1,691 

193 

177 

1.  .  98 

7  .... 

V 

1,513 

135 
182 

1,748 
1,945 

4,937 
5,043 

3,2S4 
3,317 

8,221 
8,350 

9,969 

10.3116 

1,764 

-25 


-10 


-1 


-2 


-3 


TABLE  5.-W0MEN  GRANTEES  AS  COMPARED  TO  TOTAL  EXCHANGiS,  JULY  1,    1%8  TO  JUNE  30,  1969 

lArrivals  only] 


Students  and  educational 
travel 


Lecturers  and  research 

scholars 


Teachers 


Women 


All 


Women 


Women 


All 


Leaders  and  professionals 


Women 


Total 


Women 


All 


U.S.  grantees; 

Latin  America  and  Caribbean. 

Western  Europe 

Eastern  Europe 

Africa - -- 

Near  East-South  Asia 

East  Asia  and  Pacific 

Multiarea... 


42 

217 

9 


72 

554 

19 


37 
4 


81 
41 


9 
11 
2 
1 
7 
8 


250 
19 
25 
88 
81 


61 


136 


2 

7 
12 


4 
15 

27 


22 
7 

21 
9 
9 

28 
7 


55 

290 

15 

4 

51 
24 


192 

947 

59 

38 

193 

177 

7 


Total  U.S. 


309 


767 


38 


551 


182 


12 


103 


441 


1.613 


Foreign  grantees: 

Latin  America  and  Caribbean. 

Western  Europe 

Eastern  Europe 

Africa.. 

Near  East-South  Asia... 

East  Asia  and  Pacific... 


153 

179 
15 
49 
43 
72 


518 

803 
30 
217 
270 
361 


6 

33 

7 


48 

388 

51 

2 

56 
69 


118 

108 
5 


280 

222 

9 

22 

35 

58 


48 

22 
10 
20 
17 
18 


471 
191 
58 
272 
165 
341 


325 

342 
37 
69 
74 

102 


1,317 

1,604 
148 
513 
526 
829 


Total  foreign. 


511 


2,199 


Grand  total. 


820 


2,966 


56 
94 


614 
~l7l75 


247 


626 


135 


1,498 


949 


4,937 


329 


808 


147 


1,601 


1 ,  390 


6,550 


TABLE  6.-S0URCES  OF  FUN*  PROGRAMED    FISCAL  YEARS  1968  AND  1969 


Source  ot  funds 


1968 


1969 


Ditlefence. 

increase  (  — ) 

or 

decrease  (  — ) 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  ,„         ,,,,  ,„,  .,„,^ 

Appropriation....   .-..     $43,682.7  8      $31,389,603     -$12,293,205 

Other  funds  avTilable: 

Interralional  educational  exchange  activities 
(spec:aHoieign  currency  program  appropria-  , 

tions) 1,033,328        ^1,033,328 

Reserve  lunds  on  hand,  binational  educational 

foundations  and  commissions --  864,393  831.055  -33,3:)4 

Educational    exchange    funds,    payment    by 


Source  cf  funds 


!968 


Difference, 

increase (  -) 

or 

1969      decrease  (-) 


Finland,  World  War  1  debt.. $352,593 

Foreign    government   contributions   to   cost- 
sharing  agieements 2. 061. 195 

Irish  counterpart  Funds 89.608 

Total,  other  funds 3,377,735 

Grand  total      47,060,493 


$391,320 

1.794.464 
89. 508 


-^$28,727 
-266.73; 


4.139,775 


-761.990 


35.529.278      -U.531.215 
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TABLt  7.-C0UNrRIES  WHICH  SHARE  COSTS  OF  EXCHANGE' 


Ji^hj  1,  1970 


Country 


Cost-sharing 

agreement 

signed 


Fl!cal  year 

1969 

cor,tri3utJon 


I 


-.  Aug.  28,  1964 

June  25.  1963 


Australia.  

Austria 

Belgium  LujemlMwrg. ■• 

China  (Taiwan) , Api.   23. 1%4 

Cvcrus  - Sept    7.1968 

nenmark  .............. --,- Feb.  25, 1%5 

France  - May     7,1965 

Germany..   ;.....:....- ■--..  Nov.  20, 1962 

Iceland fe".  13,1964 


$229, 600 

150,000 

45, 000 

15,300 

2.420 

20,000 

225.225 

668.000 

1.137 


Country 


Cost-sharing  Fiscal  year 

agreement  1959 

signed  CI-  UiOution 


Israel. 

Italy 

Netherlands.  . 

Norway 

Spam 

Sweden  . . 
United  Kingdom. 


Mar   23,1967 


Mar    16. 1964 

"June  28.1963 

May    19,1965 


Total. 


4.286 
240.  OOC 
«5,858 
28,000 
75. OOC 
10.638 
34, COO 

1.794,46< 


I  In  addition.  Ireland  provided  589,608  in  Irish  counterpart  funds  under  a  special  exchange  agreement. 

TABLE  8.-T0TAL  FUNDS  OBLIGATED.  FISCAL  YEARS  1965  69 


Program  activity 


Exchange  ct  persons: 

Exchanges  w^th  127  countries  and  (ertitories 
Assistance  to  high  sthool  (leen-age)  exchanges 

Special  prograiis  lor  nongrant  studenti 

Volunteers  to  America  ...^^. 

Totai  exchange  0!  persons 
Aid  to  Amencan-sDOnscied  schools  abroad- .  - 
Cultural  pre-.eMtations 

Mu  Hi  later  J I  orgaiiizations  activities. 

Pio^ram  setuces  cost  

Afjrninistfalive  expense 

Grand  total... 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Percent  change 
1969  over  1%8 

J39.322.512 
385. 000 
391,324 

J39, 929, 279 
385, 000 
394,  816 

J35, '.34,048 
200,  000 
271.549 

73,000 

$33,079,987 

180,000 

362.600 

99  936 

$23,183,251    . 
182,762 
455,000  . 
37.708  . 

40. 098. 836 
3.173.000 
2. 498. 997 
465.239 
6. 797. 300 
2. 357, 796 

55,391,168 

40.  709. 095 
3.176,636 
2.  774. 140 
460. 226 
7.152.312 
2,491,435 

35.678,597 
2,899.931 
1,606,397 
477,891 
7.146,572 
2,491.225 

33.722.523 
2.052,937 
1,675,487 
405.771 
6,804,143 
2.499,632 

23,858,721 
1,599,942 
1,199,010 
433.522 
6,160.583 
2,277,500 

-29 
-22 
-24 

^7 
-9 

-9 

56, 763, 844 

50,300.613 

47.060.493 

35.529,278 

-25 

Table    9 — Expenditures    by    country,    under 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 

Act    \P  L^  S7-2S6\    During  Fiscal  Year  1969 

Africa;  Expenditures 

Algeria $70,935 

Angola 236,694 

Boiswan.i    94,156 

Burundi 46,97,3 

Cameroon    53,361 

Central  African  Republic 23,  66.3 

Chad 18.801 

Congo-Kin3h:isa   61.837 

Dahomey 44.572 

Equitonal   Guinea 35.168 

Ethiopia 109.241 

Gabon    6.290 

Gambia   31.711 

Ghana   157.614 

Guinea 29.90:2 

Ivorv    Coast 49,627 

Kenya 113,379 

Lesotho    83.796 

Liberia 264.957 

Libya   34.903 

Malagasy    Republic 42.379 

Malawi 18.537 

Mall   47.661 

M.\uritlU5   23,681 

Morocco 112,582 

Mozambique 252.  01 1 

Niger . 44,481 

Nigeria 156.360 

Rwanda   33,112 

Senega!    42.304 

Sierra    Leone 102.598 

Somalia 61.046 

South   Africa 527.909 

Southern    Rhodesia 541.339 

Sudan 35,168 

Swaziland    100.440 

Tanzania 63.888 

Togo 41.348 

Tunisia    82.211 

Uganda    167.322 

L'pper  Volta 35.  143 

Zambia    111.956 

Regional    263,719 

Cul'u.-al  Pre-^en-ations 315,429 

Total    4,795.204 

American  Republics: 

.Argentina    398.261 

Barbados 23.546 

Bolivia 266.997 


Brazil $779.  848 

British  Honduras 29.911 

CliUe    380,908 

Colombia 506,676 

Costa   Ric;\ 58,915 

Do.^u!ucan  Republic 113.827 

Ecuadt.r 292.321 

El    Salwidor 79,531 

Gu.uemala   162.591 

Guyana   95.772 

Haiti 38,  108 

Honduras    77,759 

J.i.'n.iica 63.942 

Martinique  _. 18.784 

Mexico   493,817 

Nicaragua 68.435 

Panama 102,175 

Par;iguay 102,49! 

Peru   377,879 

Surinam    5,950 

Trinid-id    94.274 

Urugu.iy    141,024 

Venezuela 289.004 

Regional    455.  156 

Cultural  Presentations 244,359 


Total 


...     5.762,311 


Western  Europe: 

.Austria 291.  237 

Belgium  Luxembourg 149,515 

Canada    2,359 

Denmark    113,110 

Finland  - 400,424 

France 689,462 

Germany 1,472,439 

Iceland    37,588 

Ireland    157,  108 

Italy ■      614,092 

Malta 5,241 

Netherlands 144,094 

Norway 131,400 

Portugal    ^ 68,014 

Spain 376,291 

Sweden    97,180 

United  Kingdom 349.  241 

Regional 195.856 

Cooperation  with  Private  Instl- 

tions •_ 102,500 

Cultural  Presentations 47,483 

Total 5,444,634 

Eastern  Europe: 

Bulgaria    23,498 

Czechoslovakia 68,805 


Expendituers 

Poland $176,073 

Romania 195,245 

U.S,S,R. 291,348 

Yugoslavia 357,936 

Regional   6,211 

Cooperation  with  Private  Insti- 
tutions      66,916 

Cultural  Presentations 232,569 

Total    1,418,601 

East  Asia: 

Australia 460,035 

Burma 6,108 

Cajnbodia 1,685 

China  (Taiwan)   240.740 

Hong  Kong 85,366 

Indonesia 232,539 

Japan 957,115 

Korea 389.894 

Laos 138,533 

Malaysia 256,621 

New  Zealand 104,144 

Philippines 260,932 

Singapore 74,656 

Suva,  C,  D 6,101 

Thailand 412,226 

U.N,  Trust  Terltorles 4.099 

Viet-Nam    240.282 

Regional 149.215 

Cooperation  with  Private  Insti- 
tutions      400.000 

Cultural  Presentations 144,891 

Total    4,565,182 

Near  East  &  South  Asia: 

Afghanistan 186.881 

Ceylon 272,937 

Cyprus 99,386 

Greece 411,030 

India   940,964 

Iran   319,715 

Israel 106,048 

Jordan 68,610 

Lebanon   110.131 

Nepal 158.367 

Pakistan  181,136 

Saudi  Arabia 10,204 

Southern  Yemen  23,367 

Turkey    469,093 

United  Arab  Republic 44.431 

Regiorial  108.248 

Cooperation  with  Private  Insti- 
tutions      97,500 


July  U  1970 

cultural    Presentations $182,038 

Total    3.790,086 

Grand  total 25,776,018 

PERrOP.MlNG   -^RTS   GROUPS   AND   ATHLETIC   TEAMS 
SENT   ABROAD   IN   FISCAL   YEAR    1969 

Professional  groups  ilT ) 

Alvin  -Alley  American  Dance  Theatre. 
Europe, 

Alw:n  Nikolais  Dance  Company.  Europe 
and  Ne.ir  East. 

Beer;  Family  (folk  ballad),  Latin  America. 

Buddy  Guy  Band  (blues) ,  Africa, 

Charlie  Byrd  Quintet  (classical,  popular), 
.Africa, 

First  Chamber  Dance  Quartet,  Near  East, 
Far  East, 

fl'.en  Teiley  Dance  Company,  Europe, 

Jazz  Dance  Theatre,  Africa, 

Junior  Wells  Rhythm  &  Blues  Band,  Par 
East, 

Martha  Graham  Dance  Company,  Mexico. 

Merce  Cunningham  Dance  Company,  Latin 
.America. 

New  York  Philharmonic,  Europe.  Near  East, 

Key  York  Woodwind  Quintet,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, 

O'.i'er  Nelsin  S?ptet   (jazz),  Africa 

Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, 

Schola  Cancorum,  Europe. 

Smitl'.ionlan  Olympic  Folk  Music  and 
D.ince  Festival.  Mexico, 

Academic   groups    (6) 

Duquesne  University  Folk  Ensemble,  East- 
ern Eui^ope. 

.MiUikm  University  Jazz  Band,  Near  East. 

Soiit'r.ein  Methodist  University  Jazz  Trio, 
Latin  America. 

University   of   Illinois   Jazz  Band,   Europe. 

University    of    Minnesota    Concert    Band,^. 
Soviet  Union. 

West  Virginia  University  Percussion  En- 
semble. Latin  America. 

Individual   artists    i3) 

Andre  Watts  (Pianist) .  Far  East. 

Bef.v  .Allen  (Soprano).  Latin  America. 

Jimmy  Driftwood  (Folk  Singer),  Far  East. 

Athletic   teams    (7) 
Ar.iied     Forces     Basketball    Team,    Latin 
Anieric.-i. 
AAU  Gymnastics  Team.  Latin  America. 
CoKege  All-Star  Baseball  Team,  Mexico. 
Davis  Cup  Tennis  Team,  Far  East. 
Seattle  Gymnastics  Team,  Far  East. 
Track  and  Field  Team  (AAU),  Far  East. 
Track  and  Field  Team  (AAU),  Africa. 

.ADVISORY    GROUPS    AND    COMMISSIONS 

la  carrying  out  the  exchange  program,  the 
Department  of  State  In  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
.is  in  previous  years,  had  the  benefit  of  the 
cooperation  and  counsel  of  especially  ap- 
pointed boards  and  advisory  commissions: 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarship  super- 
vises the  academic  exchange  program  and 
selects  all  academic  grantees.  The  Board's 
chairman  Is  James  R.  Roach,  professor  ol 
government,  University  of  Texas,  who  suc- 
ceeded John  Hope  Franklin,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  February  1969 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Cormnission  on  Inter- 
nationa]  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
recommends  to  the  President  broad  policies 
oa  the  coiiduct  of  internatic^nal  educational 
Md  cultural  programs  Its  chairman  is 
Homer  D.  Babbidge,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  ad- 
vises the  Department  of  State  on  exchange 
programs  m  the  arts.  Its  chairman  in  1969 
was  Key  E.  Larsen.  vice  chairman  of  Time. 
Inc.,  first  elected  in  1963 

The  VS.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
serves  as  an  advisor  to  the  State  Department 
on  UNESCO's  program  and  biennial  budget 
and   as    a   link    between    UNESCO   and    the 
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-American  people.  Its  chairman  during  1969 
was  Alvin  C.  Eiirlch,  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  Eklucatlonal  Development  of  New 
York,  who  was  elected  in  1967, 

The  Government  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Book  and  Library  Programs  as- 
sists the  Department  In  a  continuing  review 
of  U.S,  Government  book  and  library  activi- 
ties abroad.  Its  chairman  during  1969  was 
W.  Bradford  Wiley,  president  of  the  publish- 
ing firm  of  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  who  was 
apfwlnted  in  1966. 

The  Advisory  Panel  on  International  Ath- 
letics assists  In  the  planning  and  selection 
of  exchange  programs  involving  athletes  and 
coaches. 

The  National  Review  Board  for  the  Center 
for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West  {East-West  Center), 
v.hich  reviews  the  programs  and  operations 
of  the  Center,  had  as  its  chairman  Governor 
m  1969  John  A.  Burns  of  Hawaii,  first  ap- 
pointed in  1965. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  POLICEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  WITH  REGARD  TO 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CRIME  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
gard to  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
legislation  now  in  confeicnce,  I  would 
Jj^e  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  two  statements  of 
the  Policemen's  .'Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia : 

Who's    Next?    Because    of   Pretrial 
Detention 

Too  many  jrolitemen  have  lost  their  lives 
because  of  the  numerous  defendants  who 
are  out  on  bail  and  are  committing  crimes 
while  awaiting  trial.  These  individuals  are 
a  danger  to  the  conunumiy  and  should  be 
detained. 

The  case  of  Officer  Ronald  Watson,  who 
was  critically  wounded  in  la.^t  Thursday's 
shoot-out,  offers  a  perfect  ex;.mple  of  the 
dire  need  for  the  pretrial  detention  provi- 
sion in  the  pending  D,C,  Crime  Bill,  The 
suspect  who  shot  Officer  Watson  three  times 
and  was  then  himself  killed  was  out  on  bond 
for  two  previous  armed  robbery  charges  and 
for  as.-iaulting  a  police  officer.  In  addition,  he 
had  been  convicted  twice  previously  on  as- 
s:iult  charges,  once  for  assault  of  a  police 
officer. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966.  as  it  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  DC.  Court  of  Appeals,  makes 
it  Impossible  for  a  Judge  to  detain  a  danger- 
otis  defendant  prior  to  trial.  Consequently, 
the  Judge  must  set  ball  and  the  defendant 
IS  allowed  to  roam  the  .'Streets  and  continue 
to  commit  criminal  offenses  until  his  trial 
date.  The  pretrial  detention  provision  in  the 
DC.  crime  bill  would  allow  the  Judge  to 
consider  the  defendants  dangerousness  t.) 
the  community  as  well  as  the  probability 
of  his  showing  up  for  trial  before  setting 
bond   or  detaining  the   individual. 

It  is  unfair  to  mnke  |X)lice  officer.-  arrest 
criminals  over  and  over  again  only  to  have 
thein  turned  loose  to  commit  additional 
crinie.s  and  in  many  instances,  shoot  p.ilice 
officers. 


Who's   Next?    Because    of    Pretrial 
Detention 

Carl  W.  Beatty.  President  of  the  Police- 
men's Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
representing  over  5300  police  officers  from  the 
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Metropolitan  Police  Department.  Executive 
Protective  Service  (formerly  known  as  the 
Whi'e  House  Police  i.  and  the  United  States 
Park  Police,  today  urged  Immediate  Congres- 
sional action  on  the  pending  crime  legislation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  pretrial 
detention  provision  of  the  bill,  Beatty  said. 
'Too  maiay  policemen  have  lost  their  lives 
becatise  of  tiie  numerous  delendants  who  are 
out  on  bail  and  are  committing  crimes  while 
awaiting  trial.  These  individuals  are  a  danger 
to  the  community  and  shciild  be  detained  " 
"The  rase  of  Officer  Ronald  Wa-s<'n.  who  was 
critically  wounded  in  last  Thursday's  shoot- 
out. t!ie  case  of  tiie  two  F  B.I.  ajents  killed 
last  year  and  Officer  Stocker  several  years  ago. 
offers  perfect  examples  of  the  dire  need  for 
the  pre'ria!  detention  prc.ision  in  the  crime 
bill  Tlte  suspect  who  shot  Officer  Watson 
three  times  and  was  then  himself  killed  was 
otit  on  bond  for  two  previ.ius  armed  robbery 
charges.  In  addition,  he  had  been  ccmvicted 
twice  previously  on  assault  charges,  once  for 
cus.^aiilt  of  a  police  officer,"  the  President  of 
the  Policemen's  Association  said, 

"The  Bail  Reform  Ac;  of  1966  as  it  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  DC,  Court  (  f  .Appeals  makes 
i'  impossible  for  a  Judge  to  detain  a  danger- 
ous defendant  prior  to  trial.  Consequently, 
the  Judge  must  set  bail  and  the  defendant 
Is  allowed  to  roam  the  streets  and  continue  to 
conuuit  criminal  oilentes  until  hu-  '.rial  dale 
The  pretrial  detention  provision  in  the  D.C 
crime  bill  would  allow  t.he  Judge  to  consider 
the  defendant's  dangerousness  to  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  probability  of  his 
.■-howing  up  for  trial  before  setting  bond  or 
detaining  the  individual,"  Bea'ty  said. 


BOSTON  DANIELS,  KANSAS  CITY, 
KANS.,  CHIEF  XA  POLICE 

W 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KAN-SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  'WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  the  many  friends  and  associates  of 
Boston  Daniels  in  congrattilating  him 
upon  his  appointment  as  chief  of  police 
of  Kansas  City,  Kan.<;,  I  have  known 
Chief  Daniels  for  many  years,  I  have 
worked  with  him  in  youth  activities  and 
Boy  Scouts  and  have  come  to  admire 
and  respect  him  as  an  inspiring  leader 
and  a  most  dedicated  and  capable  ad- 
ministrator. Boston  Daniels  joined  the 
Kansas  City.  Kans,.  police  department 
a";  a  patrolman  in  1945  and  was  promoted 
to  detective  5  years  later.  He  beet; me 
a  major  in  1967.  In  that  position  he 
has  headed  all  of  the  department's  in- 
vestigative operations.  With  his  appoint- 
ment as  chief  of  police  lie  becomes  the 
fiist  Negro  to  hold  that  position  in  a 
city  the  size  of  Kan.^as  City.  Kans. — 
uopulation  170,000, 

Station  WDAF,  Kansas  City,  stimmed 
up  our  pleasure  concerning  Boston  Dan- 
iels" appointment  in  the  following  words: 

As  a  detective  major,  Boston  Daniels  has 
been  one  of  the  metropolitan  area's  top 
crime  fighters  and  Is  also  a  man  who  had 
done  tremendous  work  in  promoting  a 
greater  understanding  between  minority 
groups  and  the  police  department, 

WDAF  feels  that  its  to  his  credit  to  be  the 
first  Negro  chief  of  police  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  we  know  with  the  Kansas 
City.  Kans..  police  department  his  leader- 
ship can  do  nothing  but  strengthen  the 
police   department   operations. 
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And,  to  mv  colleagues  here  in  the 
House.'  I  would  like  to  commend  Chief 
Daniels'  own  words  when  he  says: 

Today's  problem  Is  communications.  Find 
out  what,  is  botheruig  people,  then  do  some- 
thing about  It. 


A  VERSATILE  AND  HIGHLY 
DEDICATED  MAN 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 
Mr.  CARI^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
Member  of  the  House,  now  approaching 
his  centenarj.-— August  15— has  had  a 
long  and  most  useful  career,  and  has 
manifested  great  versatility.  He  has 
earned  the  designations  of  publicist, 
statesman,  executive,  conservationist,  ef- 
fective supporter  of  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  study  of  tropical  disease,  wise  and 
successful  advocate  of  just  claims  of  the 
"under  dos,"  a  builder  of  the  Panama 
Canal  as  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commis.sion— 1910-11-12-13— and  Civil 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  so 
forth  Moreover  he  has  fine  literary  abil- 
ity and  is  possessed  of  a  rich  talent  of 
poetic  character  which  has  enabled  him 
to  write  a  considerable  body  of  most  ex- 
cellent poetr>'— some  of  which  has  found 
publicity  in  newspapers  and  iVagazines 
in  the  United  States  and  Panama.  He 
has  never  had  time  to  screen  and  publish 
his  poems  in  volume  form. 

I  refer  to  Maurice  Hudson  Thatcher 
of  Kentucky,  Louisville  district,  now 
domiciled  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
yet  interested  in  the  Panama  Canal  and 
its  employees,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  in 
Panama  City,  for  whose  creation,  in 
Congress  in  1928,  he  sponsored  and  ob- 
tained the  Enabling  Act;  and  since  about 
1939  he  has  gratuitously  served  the  su- 
pervisorv  body— the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine — as  vice  president  and  general 
counsel;  and  now  as  honorary  president 
and  general  counsel.  This  laboratory  has 
grown  to  be— as  Is  generally  believed— 
the  outstanding  institution  of  the  world 
in  research  studies  touching  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  tropical  disease,  both 
human  and  veterinary. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  eulogies  of 
this  devoted  and  dedicated  man,  with 
more  detailed  account  of  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Some  recent  poems  from  Mr.  Thatch- 
er's pen  are  subjoined  under  leave  ac- 
corded, which  are,  as  I  believe,  of  a  very 
high  order  and  most  thoughtful;  and  I 
am  glad  to  share  them  with  other  read- 
ers of  the  Record. 

The  ^ems  follow: 

Christmas  1969 
(By  Maurice  H.  Thatcher) 
Now.  comes  again  that  season  of  the  year 

When  custom  requires  that  families  and 
friends 
Exchanges  make  of  gifts  and  timely  cheer 
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And    sentiment;     and    while    are    made 
amends 
By  some  tor  errors  past;   and  there  Is  the 
hope 
For  mutual  health  and  strength  In  times 
ahead. 
These  are  the  days  when  kindness,  In  broad- 
ened scope. 
Finds  ampler  play,  and  by  holy  zeal  Is  led. 
There's  nought  lor  me  to  say  that  Is  not  old, 
And  nothing  to  suggest  that  Is  not  new— 
E.xcept  what  fearless  science  may  unfold 
To  deal  to  moral   lapse  the  stroke  that's 
due.  ^  , 

If  that  I  write  seems  like  what's  gone  before. 
Some    stress    I'll    add    from    friendship's 
bouiidles::.  store. 
May  Heaven's  richest  blessing  attend  you  I 

Decor.^tion 

Decoration  Dav!  and  the  Living  place 

On  Tomb.  Grave,  and  Shaft  the  Blooms  that 

deck  and  grace- 
la  Memory  of  the  DeaS.  and  In  Tribute  to 
The  Sacrifices  which  Time  cannot  eSace. 
May  30.  1970 

Ferry  Bells 
On  either  shore  of  a  Stream  that  found  the 

Once  stood  a  Bell.  What  'er  the  hour  might 

be. 
The  Keeper  was  aroused,  and  ferried  o'er. 
The  Traveler,  and  earned  a  modest  fee. 
How  earnest  were  the  pleadings  of  the  Bells! 
In    deepest    night   how    lonely    seemed    the 

Knells! 
But  Progress  has  replaced  these  Monitors— 
A  Traffic  Bridge  is  there.  Alas,  the  Bells! 

Each  of  us  westward  moves  to  River  Death: 
When  is  exhaled  the  last,  convulsive  Breath. 
Will  there  be  One  to  take  the  orphaned  Soul 
Across  to  Realms  of  Bliss,  devoid  of  death? 

The  Pure-ln-Heart  strive  to  be  Wise  and  Just; 
Belief  in  Sequent  Good  sustains  their  Trust; 
The  Law  of  Compensation  proves  its  worth- 
Else,  Mans  Mission  falls,  and  Soul  reverts  to 

Dust. 
Our  Faith  must  be  that  the  Eternal  Plan 
Was  wrought  to  serve  the  Betterment  of  Man 
(And    those    like    him.    perhaps,    on    other 

Orbs)  — 
But  not  fully  revealed  since  Life  began. 

Now.  Faith  is  Reasoned  Hope,  food  for  the 

Soul, 
The  Key  to  High  Adventure  and  Vital  Goal. 
Toll  ye  in  Faith— at  length  there  may  be 

found 
Some  Earned  Reward,  and  your  Name  upon 

the  Scroll! 

Age.  YotJTH,  and  Time 
Why  should  men  age,  altho  they  must  grow 
old? 
Why  doth  not  ^nme  deal  gently  with  his 
own? 
And  why  should  rosy  Youth  his  bloom  with- 
hold 
From    those    who    unto    ancientry    have 
grown? 
Tell  me,  I  pray,  why  Time  should  leave  his 
mark — 
His  stamp,  indelible,  on  face  and  form? 
And,  for  ripe  years,  tax  me  with  tokens  dark. 
Wrought  from  Life's  long  and  all-relentless 
storm? 
Were  I  a  tree  I'd  bear  Internal  rings 

To  prove  mine  age— but  they'd  be  hid  from 

sight: 

But.  being  man.  my  span  most  surely  brings 

Inward  and  outward  witness  of  my  plight. 

Bid  me  grow  old— Time's  flight  no  strength 

can  stay: 
But  keep  me  youthful  till  I've  passed  away. 


July  1,  1970 


CABINET  TASK  FORCE   ON  OIL 
IMPORT  CONTROL 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  concern  over  the  in- 
action by  the  President  upon  the  release 
of  the  report  by  the  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Import  Control.  The  mandatory  oil 
import  program  is  10  years  old  and  is  not 
only  outdated,  but  is  unnecessary. 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  three-point 
revision  of  the  program  concurrent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  task  force. 
I  feel  that  the  Independent  <leepwater 
terminal  operators  should  be  allotted  a 
greater  deepwater  supply.  I  had  asked  on 
May  13  for  an  amendment  to  Presidential 
proclamation  3279,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  allocation  of  150,000  barrels  per 
day  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  into  the  east  coast; 
and  to  this  date  only  40,000  barrels  per 
dav  have  been  granted.  This  is  hardly 
enough  to  affect  prices  for  the  consumer. 
I  also  wish  to  see  a  permanent  open  ex- 
emption for  Canadian  oil,  which  was 
found  to  be  the  most  secure  of  any  for- 
eign oil  source  by  the  task  force.  Pres- 
ently Canada  is  under  the  same  restric- 
tive quota  as  other  foreign  countries. 

I  also  feel  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
duction of  all  oil  import  quotas  with  an 
eye  toward  their  eventual  abolition.  Our 
national  security  cannot  be  at  stake 
when  there  are  270  billion  barrels  ol 
domestic  oil  which  are  untouched  m  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  task 
force  which  has  estimated  that  we  wiU 
consume  50  billion  barrels  in  the  next  10 
years,  there  is  more  than  enough  oil  to 
meet  our  needs  for  the  indefinite  future. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  argue  that  the  best 
way  to  assure  open  supply  lines  in  times 
of  emergency  is  to  dry  them  up  in  times 
of  peace. 

The  term  "national  security"  is  no  more 
than  a  charade  that  is  designed  to  inask 
the  continuation  of  a  program  which 
•serves  only  to  obstruct  competition  ana 
guarantee  unjustifiably  high-oil  prices^ 
Oil  reform  may  not  rank  at  the  top  oi 
the  scale  of  national  priorities,  but  it  is 
an  important  issue  in  terms  of  both  con- 
sumer needs  and  the  war  against  mfla- 
tion.  .    , 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  oi 
this  problem  is  that  it  raises  a  serious 
question  about  the  responsiveness  or 
Government.  All  our  citizens  are  being 
manipulated  by  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
privileged  and  powerful  private  interest 
groups  and  are  being  silenced  by  a  vocal 
minority. 

The  low  cost  of  imported  oil  will  serve 
to  both  force  the  domestic  market  to 
lower  its  prices,  and  insure  the  utmost 
eCaciency  in  all  operations. 

There  is  no  reason  why  in  a  countxy 
which  thrives  on  competition,  compeu- 
tion  is  scorned  as  a  security  risk  on  the 
oil  market.  Free  trade  has  been  a  pnn- 
ciple  which  has  encouraged  international 
unity  and  I  see  no  reason  to  continue  to 
restrict  free  trade  of  oil  imports. 
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The  research  done  by  the  task  force 
should  not  be  ignored.  The  inaction  of  the 
President  regarding  the  recommenda- 
tions is  inexcusable  since  the  group  was 
set  up  to  study  the  problem  and  make 
recommendations  based  upon  their  find- 
ings. I  ui'ge  that  tiie  President  take  posi- 
tive action  on  the  proposals  of  the  task 
force  and  my  recommendations  included 
herewith. 


ROGERS  MORTON  GOP 
GOALTENDER 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Representative  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; he  is  also  one  of  the  best  liked.  Re- 
cently Rogers  was  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Lloyd  Schwartz  in 
Women's  Wear  Daily.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues would  enjoy  reading  this  article 
and  so,  with  the  House's  permission,  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
ROGERS  Morton  GOP  Goaltender 
(By  Lloyd  Schwartz) 

Washington. — Republican  National  Chair- 
man Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  is  an  affable,  silver- 
haired,  6-foot-7  Marylander-out-of-Kentucky 
who  wears  four  hats:  He  Is  masterminding 
things  political  for  Richard  Nixon;  he  spends 
half  his  time  as  a  member  of  Congress  (where 
he  serres  on  the  tax-wrltlng  Ways  and  Means 
Committee);  he  has  a  10-gallon  cowboy  hat 
on  his  desk — and  nearby,  within  easy  office 
reach,  he  has  a  construction  worker's  hard- 
hat  neatly  lettered:  Morton. 

Chairman  Morton,  In  an  Interview  with 
WWD,  Is  clearly  the  man  in  control  as  he 
articulates  Republican  strategy  and  points 
to  the  domestic  and  International  "mess"  Mr. 
Nixon  inherited  from  Democratic  misrule. 

"What  we've  accomplished  in  this  very 
short  time  is  really  just  short  of  a  miracle," 
Morton  declares.  "The  Nixon  record  is  re- 
markable in  terms  of  turning  the  war  around 
in  Southeast  Asia,  in  terms  of  articulating  a 
new  foreign  policy  that  is  up  with  the  times 
and  really  Is  more  In  keeping  with  American 
Interests  as  these  exist  around  the  world  and 
in  terms  of  what  we  found  on  the  domtstlo 
scene  when  we  took  over.  No  Republican  can- 
didate, either  for  local.  State  or  Federal  office. 
has  any  concern  or  any  apology  to  make  about 
the  Nixon  record." 

Morton,  whose  older  brother  Thruston.  an 
ex-GOP  chairman  and  ex-Kentucky  Senator, 
is  being  urged  to  run  for  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky. Is  confident  that  Republican  tenure 
nationally  is  to  be  extended,  that  a  new  era 
bas  opened. 

Despite  what  he  considers  some  "rather 
shabby  gerry-manderlng"  by  Democratic 
State  Legislatures,  with  the  full  Impact  due 
In  the  1972  elections.  Morton  sees  the  GOP 
holding  its  own  at  the  very  least  In  the  House 
In  November  and  winning  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  thinks  the  Republicans  will  pick  up 
three  more  State  Houses,  and  wind  up  with  35 
Governors — a  commanding  position. 

Looking  beyond  to  1972,  the  GOP  boss 
fully  expects,  and  hopes  that  Nixon  will  run 
for  a  second  term  and  be  reelected.  What  Is 
Nixon  bringing  to  the  Presidency  that  is 
peculiarly  Nixon's?  "He  Is  bringing  to  Gov- 
ernment a  new  concept  of  management  of 
Wgher  order,"  Morton  reflects.  "We  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  of  giving  the  tax- 
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paye.'-s  a  better  return  on  their  Investment — 
better  Government  for  what  they're  putting 
into  it.  And  this  Is  coming  about  even  faster 
than  I  tliought  it  could." 

Morton  goes  beyond  this  and  predicts  that 
Nixon  will  be  known  in  history  for  the  re- 
form and  redesign  of  Government  structure 
that  will  make  tlie  bureaucratic  monsier 
more  workable — and  more  responsive  to  the 
lustitutlons  tiiat  have  been  created. 

The  GOP  chairman  was  born  witii  a  silver 
spoon  and  is  an  cniirel.;  different  type  irom 
L.irry  O'Brien,  his  Democratic  couiiteipart. 
Where  O'Brien  slashes  away  and  relif.hes  the 
political  infighting,  Morton  o.Ters  a  "lower 
profile,"  somcAhat  less  rhetoric  and  the  cool- 
ness bred  of  a  Yale  education,  success,  af- 
fluence and  confidence  in  holding  the  reins 
of  national  power. 

The  "B"  in  Morton's  name  is  for  "Ballard." 
His  family  made  its  fortune  wiili  Ballard  & 
Ballard  Milling  Co.,  now  a  subsidiary  of  Pills- 
bury  Co.  (Morton  is  a  Pillsbury  director). 
Years  ago,  young  Morton  sold  Ballard  flour 
in  the  Southeast.  And  he  still  reflects  that 
he  could  alv.ays  tell  how  well  the  company 
was  doing  by  dropping  in  on  the  bayou.  If 
the  girls  had  "Ballard "  initialed  on  their 
panties.  Morion  know  things  were  going  well. 
If  another  company  name  had  the  honor, 
there  was  trouble. 

Trapping  Rogers  Morton  Isn't  easy.  He 
fends  off  a  question  about  the  Kevin  Phillips 
Doctrine  (about  a  new  stable  majority  the 
GOP  has  pieced  together  from  the  middle 
class,  blue  collar  workers,  and  conservative 
South)  and  denies  the  O'Brien  charge  that 
the  GOP  has  become  a  regional  party.  Nor 
does  Morton  concede  that  the  party  is  "writ- 
ing off"  urban  America,  or  assigning  it  sec- 
ond class  status. 

Morton  doesn't  agree  that  the  GOP  has 
any  "Southern  Strategy,"  and  he  reacts 
sharply  to  a  Democratic  suggestion  that  It 
Is  In  operation:  "This  business  of  Southern 
.strategy  Is  political.  It's  something  that's  be- 
ing hung  on  us.  It's  a  bum  rap.  Obviously, 
we  want  to  develop  a  two-party  democracy 
In  the  South.  The  South  deserves  this  and 
should  have  it.  It  will  be  better  for  their  own 
local  government  and  their  representation  In 
the  Federal  Government.  But  we  consider 
our  course  pragmatic  and  practical,  not  Just 
for  the  South  but  for  the  entire  country." 

Morton  emphasizes  that  more  schools  have 
been  desegregated  "and  gotten  on  the  track 
where  education  Is  the  prime  emphsisls"  dur- 
ing this  administration  than  In  any  one  year 
before.  He  feels  the  desegregation  require- 
ment, laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is. 
being  enforced  to  the  letter,  but  with  care 
not  to  sacrlflce  educational  values  contained 
in  the  school  system. 

Like  Nixon,  Rogers  Morton  Is  not  defensive 
about  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  A  year  ago 
he  suggested  on  TV  that  if  the  war  were  not 
over  by  March  1970,  the  GOP  could  be  in  for 
trouble  In  the  '70  elections.  Morton  feels  he 
should  not  have  said  "over":  "I  should  have 
said  that  If  the  war  hadn't  turned  around 
and  that  we  were  on  the  road  to  deescalatlon, 
to  reduction  In  American  Involvement.  And, 
of  cotirse,  this  has  come  to  pass.  And  I  think 
the  President  comes  off  as  a  great  hero  In 
this. 

"He's  the  first  person  that's  come  along 
that's  turned  It  around.  It  had  been  escalated 
from  25,000  men  only  a  few  years  ago  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  Administration  up  to  way 
over  half  a  mlllldn  men  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. And  now  we're  on  the  road 
back,  and  the  President  has  done  this  very 
deliberately,  very  calmly,  and  with  great 
skill." 

Morton  Is  upset  about  the  Senate's  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment:  "Suddenly,  there's  a 
sort  of  scream  that  Congress  should  begin  to 
take  over  some  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional powers.  It  would  be  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible Interest  of  the  people  If  the  President 
Isn't  free  to  act.  If  we  don't  have  the  capa- 
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billty  of  management  of  our  forces,  wherever 
they  are.  The  Amendment  reilects  a  sort  of 
turning  away  from  the  responsibility  we  have 
placed  in  the  presidency— and  I  happen  to 
believe  this  President  is  exercising  that  re- 
siwnsibility  in  the  highest  order." 

Morton  has  just  heard  from  a  team  of 
young  GOP'ers  who  toured  manv  college 
campuEe.s  to  measure  the  extent  and  slgnitl- 
cance  cf  dissent  over  Nixon  policies.  He's 
matched  this  with  his  own  travel  observa- 
tions and  found  that  while  the  di.senchanted 
are  making  the  noise  and  hogging  tlie  head- 
line--, "the  hard,  big  base,  the  majority  of 
youth,  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  program 
Nixon  has  outlined  for  dcescalatlng  this 
war." 

Ai  the  GOP  chief  views  it:  "We  have  to 
be  awful  careful  to  make  sure  that  we  get 
the  volume  timed  down  so  we  can  really 
understand  the  music.  For  Instance,  the 
Cambodian  raid  v,-a.s  very  successful,  a  neces- 
sary military  operation  to  crank  down  the 
war.  People  are  beginning  to  uuder.-land 
that.  The  first  flurry  en  it  was  in  loud  oppo- 
.sitlon.  Now  that  they  understand  it  and  see 
what  actually  resulted  from  it.  the  young 
people  are  developing  a  much  gr-^aier  under- 
standing." 

Morton  agrees  that  the  "bread  ba.<:kct  Is- 
sue" (prices,  inflation,  unemployment,  inter- 
est rates)  will  figure  importanti'y  in  how  the 
election  turns  out  this  year.  But  he  is 
unerly  convinced  the  GOP  will  prevail  with 
Us  side  of  the  story:  The  economy  was  in  a 
"skyrocket  burning  situation  v.hen  Nixon 
took  office." 

Says  Morton:  "The  Democrats  can't  hang 
the  mantle  of  inflation  on  us.  This  thing 
got  into  high  gear  before  we  got  on  board. 
The  President  Is  doing  everything  he  can  not 
only  to  cool  It  off,  but  to  stab::i;'e  the  values 
in  the  economy.  I  don't  believe  the  people's 
memory  is  that  short." 

Though  the  President  has  now  adopted  a 
form  of  "incomes  policy  "  to  keep  watch  over 
pr.ce  and  wage  lncrea.ses  in  the  context  of 
inflation  and  the  national  lnter?st,  the  Re- 
publican chairman  does  not  belipve  price 
and  wage  controls  are  coming,  "though  a 
good  deal  of  planning  and  thought  have  been 
given  to  It  in  case  we  do."  Morton  says  flatly 
that  direct  controls,  as  used  in  the  p.ast, 
invariably  have  had  "a  very  demoralizing 
effect." 


SALUTE  TO  ITALIAN-AMERICANS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  Italian-American 
Unity  Day,  a  good  time  to  reflect  on  the 
contributions  of  a  great  civilization  to 
our  yoimg  American  culture.  As  former 
Columbia  University  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  has  said : 

You  can  subtract  Italian  culture  from  civ- 
ilization only  by  destroying  that  civilization. 

In  cooking,  the  arts,  in  statesmanship, 
in  architecture,  music,  and  sclSbce,  the 
Italian  people  have  given  the  world 
riches  beyond  measure.  Warmth,  cre- 
ativity, loyalty,  and  deep  devotion  to 
family  life  are  Italian  virtues  that  have 
inestimably  enriched  the  American 
melting  pot.  Those  who  today  fly  the  red, 
white,  and  green  tricolor  in  front  of  their 
homes  are  celebrating  their  membership 
in  a  noble  culture,  one  to  which  all  civ- 
ilized people  owe  a  debt  of  thanks. 
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LAW:  BRIDGE  TO  JUSTICE 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  llOVi>E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 
Mr.   BELCHER.   Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  address  given 
on  Law  Dav  by  the  Honorable  Bryce  Har- 
low at  Oklahoma  City  University : 
Law:  Bridge  to  Justice 
I  By  Hon.  Bryce  N.  Harlow) 
My  presence  here  on  this  special  occasion 
Is  a  bit  singular  in  two  respects.  First,  my 
wife  and  I  are  native  products    To  us  this 
City  is  still  home.  Second— and  I  say  this  not 
triumphantly  but  lugubriously— a  lawyer  is 
precUely  what  I  am  not. 

In  my  thirty-two  rollicking  years  back 
Ea£t  in  America's  political  Valhalla,  1  have 
been  called  almost  everything  ranging  all 
the  way  from  siVipld  and  irresponsible  to  in- 
competent— but  not  yet  have  I  had  to  live 
viith  being  c.iUed  a  lawyer.  Nonetheless,  1 
nui-'t  assume  that  almost  everyone  else  here  li 
11  lawver.  or  a  law  student,  or  a  member  of 
a  law  laculty,  or  a  l.idy  ensnared  in  her  hus- 
»  bauds  legal  toils.  Moreover,  this  event  that 
joLn*  us  tonight  Is  legally  noteworthy- 
Law  D.iv-1970.  So  there  too— your  having 
you  law  vers  lectured  on  this  Law  Day  by  a 
non-lawver  has  at  least  some  element  of 
singularity.  I  might  say,  however,  that, 
while  I  have  not  been  called  a  lawyer.  I 
haic  been  known  for  some  years  as  the  law- 
yers best  friend.  For  years,  in  an  out  of  the 
Coneress,  I  have  helped  to  write  or  to  amend 
our  federal  laws.  To  this  day,  many  of  the 
barristers  who  are  making  a  go  of  it,  thanks 
to  their  retainers  to  interpret  the  Harlow 
free-style  prose  that  today  encumbers  the 
s'.Ttutes  of  the  United  State.'. 

Well,  odd  as  this  all  may  be.  Betty  and  I 
are  as  a  good  southern  strategist  would  be 
expected  to  say— we're  -powerful  pleased" 
that  vou  asked  us  here.  Trite  I  know  It 
Bound's,  but  our  fondest  recollections  are  of 
our  salad  days  here  with  our  families  in 
Sotnerland.  V/e  revel  in  thl?  opportunity  you 
hav3  given  us  to  wend  our  way  home. 

Now.  to  be  blunt  about  it.  my  lack  of  Ir.w 
doesn't  daunt  me  one  bit.  even  In  the.=;e 
circumstances.  .After  all.  an  educatiOLi  in 
Oklahoma  Cltv  public  schools,  O.C.U..  O.U., 
or  O.S.U..  outfits  anyone  for  any  situation 
Anvwav.  back  in  Washington,  the  less  a 
speaker  kr.ow«^  his  subject,  the  more  authori- 
tative le  Is,  so  in  that  sense  I  feel  admirably 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

lu  any  case,  my  not  being  legally  trained 
just  might  prove  to  be  an  asset  this  evening. 
in  that  mv  detachment  from  your  conjumii.u 
legal  passions  may  afford  a  perspective  that 
one  cannot  h.ive  aa  one  of  you.  Conceiv- 
ably, and  this  I  suggest  uacert.unly  bu- 
hopefully.  I  can  offer  something  useful  hero 
by  moving  my  thoughts  a  little  closer  to  the 
law  than  I  normally  do,  while  at  the  same 
time  extruding  your  thoughts  Ju^^t  a  bit  be- 
yond your  customary  legal  preoccupations. 

So  "for  better  or  worse.  In  that  kind  of  a 
mind-stretchin,g  exercise,  let's  concern  our- 
selves now  with  these  two  themes:  di  Ttie 
proper  role  of  a  good  lawyer  in  our  poclet . 
today;  and,  (2)  The  role  of  a  good  lawyer  .n 
advancing  your  Law  Day  theme;  "Law: 
Bridge  to  Justice." 

Njw,  in  suggesting  tiie  kind  of  lawyer  I 
believe  our  society  needs  in  these  time?  I 
necessarily  must  draw  from  personal  exper  - 
ence.  That  means  drawing  from  years  of 
shoiilder-to-shoulder  laboring  with  lav/yers 
in  the  federal  employ  and  with  others  vvho.^? 
work  is  with  the  government.  So  In  develop- 
ing mv  view  of  ^he  model  lawyer,  I  hope  you 
will  Iridluge  a  couple  of  personal  references 
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The  first  concerns  one  who  achieved  emi- 
nence m  your  profession— the  late  Judge 
Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt.  I  am  sure  many  here 
have  known  him,  or  at  least  know  of  him. 
He  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  Jersey  Su- 
preme Court.  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  Dean  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
verfity  School  of  Law.  While  I  did  not  know 
the  Judge  personally.  I  well  recall  how  greatly 
he  was  admired  by  my  former  boss.  President 
Eisenhower. 

Primarily  I  remember  Judge  Vanderbilt 
because  I  once  was  interested  in,  and  then — 
as  a  non-professional — became  quite  im- 
pressed with,  his  view  of  what  makes  a  good 
lawyer.  He  believed  that  it  was  a  sheer  waste 
of  a  young  man's  time  to  go  to  law  school 
unless  he  was  very  sure  he  wanted  to  prac- 
tice law.  He  also  believed  that  a  law  school 
graduate  who  then  concentrated  only  on 
technical  proficiency  in  the  law  simply  could 
not  be  an  effective  "lawyer.  Those  statements 
seem  contradictory.  At  first  they  seemed  so  to 
me.  But  the  Judge's  later  explanation  per- 
suaded me.  and  perhaps  it  will  yoti. 

Judge  Vanderbilt  said  a  good  lawyrr  has  to 
be  far  more  than  a  lawyer;  he  should  be  a 
host  of  things:  a  wise  counsellor,  a  good 
advocate,  active  In  his  professional  associa- 
tion, active  in  community  activities,  active 
in  government.  To  be  sure,  the  Judge  would 
not  countenance  a  .sloppy  legal  craftsman. 
Neither,  however,  could  he  abide  a  skilled 
craftsman  who  allowed  himself  to  become 
narrow  and  Introverted.  His  idea  was  that 
really  "good  lawyers"  would  establish  their 
professional  reputations,  then  move  in  and 
out  of  government,  politics,  civic  activities 
and  professional  groups. 

To  round  out  this  thought,  I  shift  to  an- 
other personal  reference.  The  previous  polit- 
ical transient  in  the  White  House  office  which, 
thanks  to  the  voting  public.  I  now  occupy 
rent-free,  was  Joseph  Calllano.  a  lawyer  on 
the  Wliite  House  statf  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  Mr.  Califano  is  still  comparatively 
young,  not  yet  forty,  I  believe,  but  during  the 
autumn  sea.son  of  the  Johnson  Pre.=ldency, 
he  was  the  President's  top  assistant  for  the 
nation's  domestic  attalrs.  For  Pre.sident  John- 
son, he  was  a  very  good  lawyer,  and  so  he  is 
now  for  other  clients.  Including.  I  might  add, 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  Mr.  Califano  was  a  good 
lawyer':"  In  his  White  House  days,  he  did  very 
little  of  what  Is  conventionally  regarded  as 
the  "practice  of  law."  Joe  had  his  own  ex- 
planation, an  Intriguing  definition  of  what 
effective  practice  of  law  Is  or  ought  to  be  He 
described  It  as  two  things:  first,  the  art  of 
perceiving  the  relevant;  and.  second,  the 
know-how  of  doing  something  useful  with  n. 
The  test  of  a  good  lawyer,  said  Joe,  l.s 
how  surely  and  swiftly  he  Is  able  to  sort 
through  an  avalanche  of  Information,  facts, 
evidence,  opinions,  telephone  calls  and  per- 
sonalities to  Isolate  the  salient  facts,  and 
then  frame  the  Issue  so  a  decision-maker 
can  act  quickly  and  wisely.  My  predecessor 
believed  his  art  is  practiced  much  the  same 
whether  in  a  law  firm  In  Washington  or 
elsewhere,  or  onlv  thirty  feet  away  from 
the  nation's  Chief  Executive  at  the  White 
Hovise. 

My  observations  in  government  over  a 
third  of  a  century  lead  me  to  agree  with 
■Uidge  Vanderbilt  and  Joe  Califano  on  what 
a  good  lawyer  in  these  times  needs  to  be. 
As  I  contemplate  my  own  experiences.  It 
.-eems  to  me  that  the  most  useful  and  most 
highlv  respected  lawyers  have  been  those 
who  ranged  beyond  their  pivsfesslonal  con- 
stituents— men  and  women  who.  first,  were 
broad-gauged  in  activities  and  Intere.sts 
rather  than  preoccupied  with  the  law  and 
their  clients:  and.  second,  were  especially 
competent  (a)  In  ferreting  out  and  (b^  In 
applying  the  true  essence  of  a  problem,  a 
situation,  or  a  group  of  .situations. 

This  commentary  relates  especially  to  my 
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ten  years  In  the  White  House.  It  is  there, 
at  the  apex  of  our  system,  that  one  encoun- 
ters the  greatest  flow  of  Information,  facts, 
opinions,  i>ersonalltles,  telephone  calls,  and 
ideas.  The  Input  there  Is  unending,  crush- 
ingly  voluminous,  kaleidoscopic,  and  mer- 
cilessly urgent.  Day  In  and  day  out  It  bor- 
ders on  the  unmanageable.  And  so  It  is 
that  every  President  must  rely  upon  a  small 
number  of  close  associates  who  have  the 
ability  to  sort  through  the  billowing  maas 
of  Information  to  determine  that  this  item 
is  worthy  of  the  President's  attention  while 
that  other  item  is  not,  and  then  to  present 
the  worthy  Item  quickly  to  the  President 
m  the  clearest,  most  usable  way. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  -some  issues 
reaching  the  White  House  are  significant 
while  others  are  not.  Very  little  penetrates 
that  pre-eminent  place  m  our  government 
that  is  unimportant.  The  problem  there  is 
not  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
but  far  more  troublesome — to  glean  the 
wheat  from  the  wheat.  The  problem  for  every 
White  House  group  Is  an  Intensely  prag- 
matic one— simply  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  physically  unable  to  deal 
personally  with  the  Niagara  of  information 
and  problems  that  engulf  his  office,  or  even 
with  very  many  of  them.  So  there  is  no 
person  more  valuable  to  a  President— and. 
In  some  ways,  to  the  country — than  a  gifted 
Presidential  assistant  who  can  astutely  and 
rapidly  sort,  sift  and  advocate. 

Defensively  maybe,  let  me  say  that  such 
people  who  hover  closely  about  our  Pre.?i- 
dents  do  not  have  to  be  lawyers,  and  the 
assignments  of  some  require  other  skills- 
as,  for  example,  the  President's  science  ad- 
viser and  his  press  secretary.  But  I  must 
admit  that  the  prime  movers  In  every  White 
House  are  often  lawyers,  and  more  often 
than  not,  the  best  ones  are  lawyers.  (You 
can  understand  that  It  rather  pains  me  to 
make  that  point!) 

Well,  the  more  attentive  among  yvsu  may 
now  be  privately  grumbling,  "I  hope.  Har- 
low, that  vou're  not  suggesting  that  what's 
good  for  lawyers  in  and  around  government 
has  to  be  good  for  every  other  lawyer  in 
the  country."  No,  that's  not  precisely  cor- 
rect. But  what  I  do  suggest  is  rather  close 
to  that,  ■with  enough  reservations  to  cover 
gaps  In  mv  experience.  I  rather  believe  that 
the  tight-minded,  analytical,  broad-gauged 
type  of  White  House  lawyer  would  be  not 
certainly,  but  very  probably,  among  the 
most  respected  and  successful  lawyers  in 
Oklahoma  City,  and  vice  versa. 

So,  to  conclude  this  phase  of  our  discus- 
sion, I  come  up  with  a  suggested  type  of 
lawyer  not  a  categorical  finding  that  every 
goo"d  lawyer  must  do  specifically  this  or  that. 
That's  not  to  sav  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the 
various  thlses  and  thats  of  this  era  M  & 
nation  we  do  confront  monumental  proo- 
lems— of  narcotics,  polluted  water  and  ai:, 
quality  education,  race  relations,  poverty, 
hunger  and  massive  International  and  domes- 
tic economic  conundrums.  The  social  con- 
sciences of  Americans  are,  to  our  coUecti\e 
credit,  more  aroused  than  ever  before.  There 
are  myriads  of  critically  Important  things, 
many  of  them  passionately  human,  cryin? 
out  for  attention  In  this  richest  of  nation 
A  lawyer  who  strives  or  aspires  to  be  con- 
structively Involved  In  private  affairs,  com- 
munlty  affairs  and  governmental  affairs  sim- 
ply cannot— and,  I  believe,  should  not— side- 
step these  transcendent  concerns  of  our  aa.) 
And  mv  experience  tells  me  that  your  dis- 
ciplined minds  are  an  indlspenslble  resource 
in  the  national  endeavor  to  make  this  lane 
and  this  troubled  world  better  places  .n 
which  to  live.  , 

So  there  you  have  at  least  one  man  s  con- 
cept of  the  Important  role  that  today  beckon= 
the  good  lawyet.  And,  now,  let's  relate  tna. 
to  your  theme:  "Law:  Bridge  to  Justice 
In  Its  simplest  terms,  that  role,  as  I  see  it. 
Is  for  the  "good  lawyer"  to  work  ardently 
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and  untiringly  to  modernize,  but  also  to  ex- 
plain and  defend,  our  government  of  laws  as 
a  means  for  achieving  a  Just  society. 

It  is,  surely,  no  news  to  you  that  many  of 
our  most  cherished  institutions  are  in  a  state 
of  siege  today.  None  are  more  severely  chal- 
lenged and  none  more  prized  than  our  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  our  system  of  justice.  I 
offer  five  examples  to  pinpoint  what  I  mean: 

,1)  Criminal  defendants  and  even  their 
advocates  disrupt  courtroom  proceedings, 
making  Impossible  the  continuance  of  trials 
under  our  standards  of  fairness; 

(2)  Private  citizens  and  even  some  highly 
placed  elected  officials  advocate  deliberate 
defiance  o:  laws  with  wiiich  they  disagree. 

(3)  Aggrieved  citizens,  not  uncommonly 
under  the  leadership  of  professional  agitators, 
turn  to  street  demonstrations  and  marches 
and  acts  of  crudity  or  violence  in  an  effort  to 
force  official  compliance  with  their  com- 
plaints because  they  are  impatient  witli  or 
disbelieve  in  seeking  legal  redress; 

(4)  From  coast  to  coast  victims  of  crime 
multiply,  giving  rise  to  the  most  seiious 
questions  about  tile  fairness  and  efficacy  of 
our  system  of  criminal  justice; 

(5)  More  and  more  persons  become  disil- 
lusioned with  the  Supreme  Court,  the  final 
arbiter  ol  our  most  important  public  and 
private  controversies,  and  the  pace  quickens 
to  denigrate  Individual  members  of  the 
Court. 

You,  yourselves,  can  cite  many  other 
examples. 

Well,  my  friends,  all  of  us  know  tl.at 
changes  are  continuously  needed  in  our  laws 
and  in  the  administration  of  Justice.  But 
that  is  not  new.  Virtually  every  aspect  of  our 
system,  even  including  our  basic  charter — 
the  Constitution  itself — was  designed  to  re- 
spond to,  even  to  encourage,  constructive 
change.  Yet.  1  submit  that  the  propagation 
of  a  full  understanding  of  our  Institutions 
of  law  and  justice,  together  with  a  cogent  and 
aggressive  defense  of  those  institutions,  are 
at  least  as  necessary  m  this  time  of  t^stiiig  as 
are  change. 

This  I  believe  because  I  have  become  con- 
cerned lest  too  much  of  the  criticism  we 
are  hearing  and  that  some  of  us  are  prone 
to  utter  bears  the  potential  of  irreparable 
Injury  to  this  greatest  free  system  In  all 
human  history.  I  do  not  want  that  concern 
misunderstood.  Freely  voiced  criticism  Is  a 
goad  for  progress  in  our  society;  It  Is  not 
criticism,  therefore,  but  a  klri^  of  criticism 
which  I  call  .tno  question.  I  refer  to  criticism 
that  Is  intellectually  Insupportable,  Intel- 
lectually shallow,  sometimes  Intellectually 
dishonest.  I  refer  to  clrtlclsm  which  reflects 
a  weak  appreciation  of  the  Institutions  being 
attacked  and  a  poor  understanding  of  their 
Importance  to  our  society. 

I  feel  also  obliged  to  say  that  one  reason 
why  more  rational  explanation  and  defense 
are  essential  today  Is  because  I  detect  a 
default  on  the  part  of  those  best  equipped 
to  comprehend  these  Institutions.  Such 
counter-argument  as  there  has  been  In 
recent  times  too  often  falls  to  measure  up 
either  to  the  decibels  o;  the  cogency  of  the 
criticisms  which  I  have  just  characterized. 

In  this  context,  your  profession's  Law  Day 
is.  of  course,  highly  valuable,  for  it  serves 
on  at  least  one  occasion  each  year  to  remind 
the  American  people  of  the  sentinels  of  their 
freedom — their  government  of  laws,  their 
systems  of  justice — and  to  promote  citizen 
awareness.  The  sponsorship  of  this  day  by 
your  profession  Is  particularly  appropriate 
because  you  and  your  colleagues  across  the 
land  are  schooled  for  the  task.  You  are  In- 
tellectually prepared  for  It;  you  are  mentally 
disciplined  for  It.  The  law  and  Justice  are— 
certainly  they  should  be — your  passionate 
concern.  And  so.  I  deeply  feel  It  Is.  In  major 
measure,  up  to  you  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  keeping  the  rest  of  us  on  the  right  course 
Perhaps  I  might  dare  suggest  a  direction 
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for  your  efforts,  which  you,  in  your  wisdom, 
could  refine,  correct,  and  perhaps  advocate. 
.As  this  1970  liaw  Day  theme  suggests,  one 
reason  we  prize  our  government  of  laws  is 
because,  as  far  as  human  history  can  teach 
us.  It  is  one  sure  bridge  to  Justice,  and  in 
our  view  the  best  one.  In  our  effort  to  do  that 
most  difficult  thing — assure  order  In  a  free 
society— we  have  voluntarily  subjected  our- 
selves to  a  complex  of  rules  that  establish 
our  total  society's  authority  over  e?-"i  one 
of  us.  Merely  the  fact  that  these  rules  exist 
Inhibits  licentious  or  arrogant  conduct  and 
encourages  conciliation  of  differences.  Their 
very  existence  Is  the  Individual's  armor 
acalnst  unwarranted  Interference  by  other 
individuals  or  the  state.  And  when  these 
rules  of  conduct  are  violated,  when  disputes 
cannot  be  seMled  privately,  when  someone 
wrongs  another,  the  law  Is  there  as  our 
safeguard  to  enforce  society's  rules. 

This  legal  process  does  not  exist  for  itseU, 
however,  nor  is  order  alone  Its  end.  It  has 
been  evolved  through  long  and  painful  hti- 
man  exj-erlence  to  assure  justice,  and  It 
should  be  administered  with  justice.  In 
verbal  shorthand,  we  would  say  that  otir 
society  has  fashioned  a  body  of  law  to  enable 
tis  to  have  order,  yes — but  order  with  justice 
I  am  not  sufficiently  philosophical  to  at- 
temnt  here  a  definitive  expression  of  what 
justice  Is  or  ought  to  be.  When  Plato  tried  It. 
you  recall,  he  could  not  stop  short  of  build- 
ing a  commonwealth  But  I  suppose  we  could 
say  that  justice  Is.  In  very  general  terms,  a 
concept  which  comprises  the  sum  of  all  nf 
the  citizen's  relations  with  the  state  at  large. 
Its  meaning  here  In  America  depends  tipon 
the  purposes  that  our  people  collectively 
aspire  to,  and  the  purposes  the  state,  with 
the  consent  of  its  citlzena,  sets  out  to  realize 
Ordinarily.  It  Is  not  evident  to  the  eeneral 
ptibllc,  but  most  of  our  great  national  de- 
bates are  over  the  guiding  purpose^  of  a 
liist  society.  In  Washington  we  are  forever 
debating  such  concepts  as  freedom,  liberty 
and  fairness  In  an  attempt  to  define  them 
as  legally  enforceable  principles  and  to  ad- 
just them  when  they  seem  to  conflict 

Without  pursuing  this  further.  It  does  seem 
clear  that  when  we  talk  of  law  and  justice. 
we  are  concerning  niirselves  with  very  basic 
concepts  that  go  to  the  organizational  roots 
of  our  scxilety.  We  must  realize — and  Indtice 
others  to  realize — that  changes  In  our  laws, 
and  changes  In  our  system  of  Justice,  must 
be  very  prudently  accomplished,  for  they 
affect  In  the  most  fundamental  way  the  kind 
of  society  which  we  enjoy  today  and  want  for 
our  children  tomorrow. 

I  suppose  most  of  that  sotmds  very  abstruse 
and  too  academic  to  be  very  meaningful  In 
our  day-to-day  lives.  But  that  Is  not  true  at 
all.  Let  me  bring  It  home. 

What  all  this  means  Is.  for  example,  that 
disruption  of  a  single  courtroom  proceeding 
does  not  merely  bring  one  trial  to  a  spec- 
tacular halt:  It  threatens  our  entire  system 
for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

Resorting  to  street  marches  and  demon- 
strations when  legal  remedies  are  available 
does  far  more  than  create  an  Inconvenience 
and  disrupt  a  community:  It  brands  as  un- 
workable an  elaborate  system  evolved  over 
many  centuries  to  encourage  the  peaceable 
adjustment.of  grievances. 

Intentional  defiance  of  law  bv  an  In- 
dividual or  by  a  governmental  entity  or  officer 
cannot  be  measured  In  Isolation;  what  It 
does  Is  to  Invite  anarchy  and  breed  a  dan- 
gerous disposition  to  Jettison  an  entire  gov- 
ernment of  laws. 

Failure  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  firmly 
and  fairly  goes  beyond  Indulgence  of  In- 
dividual misbehavior;  It  erodes  the  rightful 
expectation  of  every  member  of  our  society 
to  be  safe  from  the  criminal  acts  of  others. 
A  single  unfair  trial  not  only  prejudices 
the  rights  of  one  accused;  It  also  labels  as  un- 
fair an  entire  system  of  Justice  and  threatens 
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everyone  who  someday  might  be  the  accused 
in    a    criminal    proceeding. 

A  deepening  disrespect  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  not  only  deni- 
grates a  decision  or  a  Justice;  It  undermines 
the  ability  of  this  great  Institution  to  per- 
form Its  crucial  function  in  resolving  our 
nation's  most  persistent  controversies 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  therefore,  my 
role  here  has  turned  out  to  be  like  that  of 
the  lay  preacher  who  on  the  Sabbath  com- 
mends his  congregation  for  their  religious 
fidelity,  then  chides  them  all  for  misbehaving 
from  Monday  through  Saturday.  Similarly  I 
salute  you  for  setting  aside  one  day  e?ch  year 
to  engender  In  our  beloved  America  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  institutions  of  which 
yo\i  are  our  most  learned  exponents.  But  as 
a  layman,  I  most  sincerely  exhort  you.  as  In- 
dividuals and  as  a  profession,  to  persist  In 
your  evangelism  on  all  the  days  of  the  year. 
Every  one  of  us  profoundly  cares  about  ovir 
government  of  laws,  and  we  revere  and  sup- 
port our  system  of  Justice  But  we  benighted 
non-lawyers  are  eager  for  you  to  assiinte  a 
larger,  a  broader-gauged,  a  more  aggressive 
leadership  role  in  community  affairs,  in  gov- 
ernment, in  politics.  Tliat  way  you  can  In- 
culcate In  yourselves,  in  the  rest  of  us.  and 
in  those  to  follow  that  indispensable  appre- 
ciation of  why,  for  this  Amerlca^ — for  this 
island  of  liberty  In  a  world  of  fear  and  tor- 
ment— law  Is  Indeed  our  bridge  to  Justice. 


A  RESOLUTION  FROM  THE  ISDlAy^A 
LEGLSLATIVE  COUNCIL 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29.  1970 

Mr,  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  en- 
clo.se  for  the  attention  and  information 
of  my  colleague.s  the  fonowine  re.-olu- 
tion  from  the  Indiana  Lepislatlve  Coun- 
cil, whose  chairnip.n  is  the  .':pc?!:r'r  of 
the  house  of  repre.sentatives  in  the  In- 
diana General  Assembly ; 
Resolution  of  Indiana  Legislative  Covncil 

Whereas,  There  is  an  acute  need  for  addi- 
tional revenue  on  the  p.xrt  of  Indiana  state 
and  local  governments  to  pay  for  additional 
services:  and  ' 

Whereas,  The  t«x  base  which  grows  rapid- 
ly with  the  economy  Is  the  federal  income 
tax;  and 

Where^,  The  federal  government  Is  pres- 
ently anticipating  providing  funds  to  state 
nnd  local  eovernnients  thrnueh  various  .iid 
programs,  many  of  which  use  the  federal 
income  tax  as  a  basic  source  of  revenue;  and 

Whereas,  The  management  of  programs 
by  state  and  local  governments  is  most  ef- 
ficient when  the  funds  are  not  ear-marked 
for   specific   purposes;    Now.   Therefore; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Indiana  Legislative 
Council : 

Section  1.  That  the  Indiana  Legislative 
Council  supports  the  concept  of  continuing 
to  use  the  federal  income  tax  base  for  fund- 
ing of  state  and  local  programs,  with  the 
proviso  that  additional  moneys  be  trans- 
ferred through  a  revenue  sharing  program. 
In  order  that  efficient  management  of  pro- 
grams Involving  federal,  state  and  local 
funds  can  be  enhanced. 

Sec  2.  The  Indiana  Legislative  Council 
supports  the  most  unrestricted  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  which  It  Is  possible  for  Con- 
gress to  develop  at  this  time,  that  Is,  re- 
version of  a  certain  percentage  of  federal 
Income  tax  collections  to  the  state  from 
which  the  collections  are  made,  with  com- 
plete discretion  left  to  the  state  government 
about  the  use  of  funds. 
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Sec.  3.  The  executive  director  of  the  In- 
diana Legislative  Council  Is  Instructed  to 
provide  copies  of  this  resolution  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Congress  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Indiana;  to  all  members  of 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly;  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Council  of  State  Government:  to 
the  officers  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations;  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  and  to  the 
President  of  the"  United  States. 

Adopted  this   10th  day  of  June.   1970. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES'  NEWSLET- 
TER 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7iday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing guest  editorial,  written  by  a  con- 
stituent. Mr.  Harry  H.  Zucker,  VA  Local 
1151,  AFGE,  was  published  in  the  Second 
Speaks,  the  house  organ  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees 
of  the  Second  District.  I  think  that  It 
represents  the  type  of  thinking  that 
should  be  circulated  among  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  executive 
branch: 

Gur:.'3T  Editorial  by  Bhothe?.  H^rry  Zucker, 
VA  Local  1151 

Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  brpnthcd 
a  spirit  of  freshness  into  an  archaic,  stilted, 
inouldy  and  tired  unilateral  p'-.vernmen' 
policy  wlien  he  stated  that  "the  Government 
will  have  to  accept  a  mana^^erial  role  and 
be  subject  to  binding  arbitration  •  *  •  in 
labor  rel.itlons  with  its  emp'.oyees." 

Ir.  t!ie  earlier  days  of  this  century  when 
the  Government  still  recognized  r.i:d  accepted 
noblesse  oblige  and  adopted  enlightened  and 
progrer,.>ivf  per.>?G!i:ioI  policies  for  other  em- 
ployers to  fcilow,  there  was  ito  need  for  con- 
frontaticn  between  the  Government  ar^d  Us 
employees.  However,  when  the  Government 
repcstedly  faltered  in  Its  role  and  as.sumed 
the  hard  and  fast  pollclcj  of  the  market 
place.  It  could  no  longer,  in  good  conscience 
claim  Immunity  from  the  reverse  swing  ol 
the  pentdulum  on  the  basis  of  sovereignty. 

To  jihrase  the  Is^ue  simply,  in  e3=-.ence. 
when  one  looks,  sounds  and  acts  like  an  em- 
ployer, he  must  be  an  employer  and  no  uni- 
latcrai  assertion  to  tlie  contrary  will  con- 
vince the  employees  that  the  re-jctilar  em- 
ployee-employer rules  ought  not  to  prevail. 
To  use  soverei^-'nty  as  the  excuse  to  avoid 
collective  bargaining  Is  now  considered  a 
red  herring  Issue  and  totally  in.ipplicable. 
Sovereignty  in  government  employee-em- 
ployer relations  has  been  a  dead  Issue  for 
about  fif'y  years  since  the  British  Govern- 
ment entered  this  area  wilUngly.  But  even 
If  It  were  not  a  dead  Issue,  there  Is  no  pro- 
vision of  law  which  would  preclude  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  sitting  down  with  Its 
employees  and  bargaining  collectively  In  good 
faith. 

Circa  World  War  I,  the  British  Government 
recognized  the  benefits  to  be  realized  from 
satisfied  public  employees.  It  did  not  invoke 
the  sovereignty  rule  but.  In  spite  of  It,  or- 
ganized the  Whitley  Council  System,  a  tri- 
partite organization  for  collective  bargain- 
ing with  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
employee  unions,  government  management 
and  chaired  by  an  Impartial  public  repre- 
sentative. These  councils  were  and  are  au- 
thorized to  deal  with  almost  any  Isstie  rang- 
ing frjm  pay,  hours,  position  classification 
down  to  the  resolution  of  group  grievances. 
A  majority  vote  of  two  prevails.  After  the 
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vote,  the  resolved  Issue  Is  certified  to  the 
Cabinet  and  it  becomes  law  as  a  matter  of 
routine.  If  either  the  Government  or  the 
staff  representative  Is  wholly  or  partially 
dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  at  the  Whitley 
Council  level,  appellate  rights  are  available 
to  a  special  tribvinal. 

Why  Is  it  so  difficult  for  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Department  to  face  realities 
and  give  up  a  power  which  Is  tedious,  time 
consuming  and  often  administered  In  a.i  In- 
lerior  and  inequitable  manner?  Why  can  a 
system,  such  as  that  of  the  Whitley  Councils, 
work  In  England  and  not  work  In  this 
coitntrv? 
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THE  CONGOLESE  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHICVN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30. 
1970,  the  Dcmocrntic  Rrpublic  of  the 
Congo  will  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary 
of  its  independence.  This  is  a  particularly 
importiint  occasion  not  only  for  the 
Congo  but  for  all  of  Africa  bpcau.<=e  it 
marks  the  close  of  a  period  durinrr  which 
the  Congo  has  made  one  of  the  most 
impressive  economic  and  political  re- 
coveries recorded  in  the  developing 
world. 

In  the  early  years  after  achieving  in- 
dependence in  1960.  the  Congo  suffered 
one  of  the  mo.st  prolonged  and  acute 
series  of  internal  disorders  and  resulting 
economic  di.-^ruptions  any  country  has 
ever  had  to  face.  However  bepinning  in 
the  mid-sixties  and  accelerating  after 
1967,  the  Congo  under  President  Joseph 
Mobutu  was  gradually  able  to  restore 
internal  tranquillity  and  embark  on  a 
remarkable  economic  recovery  .<^,purred 
by  a  successful  monetary  reform  pro- 
gram. 

Today  the  Congo  is  enjoying  a  period 
of  unbroken  internal  tra.iquillity  that 
dates  from  1967  and  Presiiient  Mobutu  is 
providing  the  country  v.ith  the  greatest 
measure  of  political  stability  that  it  has 
known  since  independence.  Presidential 
and  legislative  elections  are  scheduled  for 
December  of  the  year.  The  economic  pic- 
ture is  perhaps  even  more  favo/able  with 
both  mineral  and  agricultural  exports 
having  increased  sharply  in  recent  years, 
foreign  exchange  reserves  standing  at 
over  $200  million,  and  the  Congolese  cur- 
rency remaining  stable.  Also  the  Con- 
golese Government  has  moved  to  create 
a  favorable  climate  for  foreign  invest- 
ment with  publication  of  a  liberal  invest- 
ment code  and  settlement  of  the  out- 
standing disputes  with  foreign  firms. 

The  Congo  Is  by  virtue  of  its  size,  cen- 
tral location,  and  great  natural  resources 
one  of  the  most  important  African  coun- 
tries. Today  it  is  also  a  nation  which  has 
overcome  serious  political  and  economic 
problems  to  emerge  as  one  of  the  most 
stable  and  economically  vital  nations  in 
Africa.  This  remarkable  recovery  clearly 
demonstrates  the  progress  which  can  be 
made  by  African  countries  against  the 
very  serious  problems  of  under  develop- 
ment. Outside  support  and  assistance  was 
important  in  the  Congo's  recovery,  and 
I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  United  States 
played  a  significant  role  In  this  regard. 


However  in  the  final  analysis,  it  was  the 
ability  and  determination  of  the  Con- 
golese people  which  brought  about  this 
recovery  and  it  is  an  achievement  in 
which  all  Africa  can  take  pride. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  President 
Mobutu  will  be  making  an  oflQcial  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  August  thereby 
giving  us  an  occasion  to  appropriately 
recognize  the  Congo's  remarkable 
achievements  and  to  reaffirm  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  the  Congo  and 
the  United  States. 


POSTAL  REFORM? 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  P^fS^ 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  those 
concerned  about  our  postal  system  I 
h»fe  had  a  good  amount  of  interest  in  my 
views  on  that  legislation  of  last  week, 
The  word  "reform"  today  carries  magic, 
but  not  all  so-called  reform  is  true 
reform. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  our  private, 
free  enterprise  system,  in  its  purest  form, 
has  difficulty  in  providing  certain  essen- 
tial public  services  as  is  Indicated  by  the 
bankruptcy  action  taken  this  v.eek  by  the 
Penn  Central  Railway,  as  well  as  In  the 
admitted  inability  of  private  buUders  to 
meet  the  low-cost  housing  need  without 
government  subsidy.  As  a  Nation,  we 
must  not  only  provide,  but  improve  mail 
delivery  for  all  our  citizens.  Our  Govern- 
ment cannot  evade  this  obhgation.  nor 
should  it  try  to  remove  the  issue  from 
the  political  arena  in  order  to  protect 
itself  from  possible  public  outcry. 

Taking  politics  out  of  the  Post  OflJce 
has  a  noble  sound,  but  it  is  neither  the 
objective  nor  would  it  be  the  result  of 
the  present  plan,  as  approved  by  the 
House  and  now  under  study  in  the 
Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  remove 
politics  from  the  Post  Office  simply  be- 
cause you  substitute  a  presidentially  ap- 
pointed commission  for  a  publicly  elected 
Congress  as  its  overseer.  Insofar  as  postal 
appointments  or  postal  jobs  would  be 
concerned,  the  entire  system  threatens 
now  to  become  a  part  of  the  spoils  of 
partisan  presidential  politics,  with  a 
complete  shakeup  possible  every  4  years. 

In  the  second  place,  the  new  proposal 
fails  to  either  meet  head  on  or  to  solve 
the  essential  problem:  the  question  of 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-jclass  mail 
rates.  Here  is  where  politics  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  problem,  since  these  users 
contribute  most  to  the  postal  glut  and 
less  to  postal  revenues  and  yet  swing  the 
biggest  stick  in  party  politics  at  all  levels 
from  the  Presidency  on  down. 

Until  we  face  up  to  this  basic  problem 
and  apply  a  hardheaded,  nonpolitical 
cost  versus  income  solution  to  it,  we  will 
always  have  an  expensive  postal  service 
no  matter  who  runs  it. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  the 
commercial  rates  remain  a  political  foot- 
ball to  be  kicked  around  in  Congress  and 
the  individual  who  wants  to  mail  a  busi- 
ness or  social  letter  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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new  commission.  The  final  decision  on 
all  rates  remains  up  to  ilic  Congress 
through  its  veto  power.  And  do  not  tliink 
that  if  the  commission  does  decide  to 
make  bulk  mail  pay  its  own  pay.  Congress 
will  not  be  pressured  and  will  not  be 
right  back  in  the  middle  of  the  fray  as 
much  as  ever  before. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  commission 
would  have  complete  discretion  to  curtail 
or  eliminate  any  of  the  following  to  meet 
its  announced  overall  break-even  policy : 
a  rural  route,  suburban  post  office,  or  a 
weekday  delivery.  Some  restriction  was 
put  into  the  bill  to  try  to  save  small  post 
ofBces;  however,  there  are  loopholes  that 
could  be  circumvented  by  the  commission 
even  on  tliis  matter. 

I  do  not  like  the  new  plan  and  did  not 
vote  for  it.  These  are  not  my  only  reasons. 

I  also  fear  for  the  future  job  security 
of  the  individual  postal  employee  whose 
deserved  pay  raise  was  used  as  bait  to 
secure  the  votes  of  union  leaders  and 
Members  of  Congress,  who  should  know- 
better.  It  was  a  cheap  political  trick.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  contemplates  regional 
salary  scales  rather  than  remuneration 
based  upon  work  done  and  years  of  serv- 
ice. Tills  would  mean  that  a  letter  carrier 
or  a  postal  clerk  in  Dallas  would  receive 
less  pay  for  the  same  work  than  someone 
employed  in  New  York  City  or  Chicago. 

The  heart  of  this  whole  matter  is  that 
as  far  back  in  our  history  as  the  found- 
ing of  this  Nation,  the  postal  system  was 
established  as  a  public  service  and  a 
responsibility  of  the  central  government. 
It  was  intended  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
to  be  a  means  of  national  communica- 
tion and  a  public  service  to  our  citizens. 
The  maintenance  of  this  obligation  of 
our  Government  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  self-supporting  anymore  than  we  ex- 
pect the  Public  Health  Service  or  the 
agencies  that  control  the  safety  of  the 
airways  to  pay  their  own  way. 

The  question  is  now  with  the  Senate 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  public  will  let 
its  desires  and  its  fears  be  known  in  order 
that  the  necessary  safeguards  can  be 
built  into  this  important  legislative  deci- 
sion. 


FORMER     CONGRESSIONAL     PAGE: 
STUDENT  "UP  TIGHT"  ON  STRIKE 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  news- 
paper story  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  everyone  in  this  Chamber.  It  concerns 
John  R.  Zagame,  Jr.,  who  served  as  a 
House  of  Representatives  page  boy  from 
July  1967  until  August  1969. 

This  patriotic  young  American  has 
just  finished  his  freshman  year  at  Syra- 
cuse University  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

The  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Syracuse  newspapers,  Mr.  Joseph  V. 
Ganley,  recently  interviewed  the  former 
page,  and  his  story  appeared  in  the  Syra- 
cuse Herald  American-Post  Standard  of 
Sunday,  June  21,  1970.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Ganley,  a  conscientious  and  dedicated 
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newspaperman,  has  written  an  excellent 
story  about  the  views  of  John  Zagame. 

Because  I  feel  that  John  represents 
what  is  "right"  with  American  college 
students,  I  am  calling  this  story,  which 
describes  his  views  so  well,  to  your  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Ganley 's  story  follows: 

Student  "Up  Tight"  on   Strike 
(By  Joseph  V.  Ganley) 

A  former  Congressional  page,  son  of  an 
Oswego  onion  farmer,  is  "up  tight"  about  the 
student  strike  six  weeks  ago  at  Syracuse 
University. 

John  Zagame,  19,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Z«game,  who  own  and  operate  a  100- 
acre  farm,  recently  completed  his  freshman 
year  at  S.U. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Capitol,  he  told  an  inter- 
viewer that  he  regarded  the  actions  of  dis- 
senters during  the  strike  as  the  "tyranny  of 
spoiled  brats." 

He  declared  that  most  of  the  "liberal" 
students  who  participated  In  the  anti-Nixon, 
antl-Cambodla  demonstrations  didn't  know 
what  they  were  opposing  and  refused  to  per- 
mit persons  with  other  viewpoints  to  be 
heard. 

Why  does  the  opinion  of  one  student  de- 
serve a  forum?  fc'' 

Because  Zagame  contends  that  the  con- 
servative viewTDoint  cannot  be  heard  on  the 
S.U.  campus  and  is  rejected  by  the  Dally 
Orange,  campus  newspaper.  He  complains 
that  the  campus  dissenters  didn't  present 
both  sides  of  the  issues. 

John  was  a  page  boy  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  July  1967  to  August  1969. 

"I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  both  sides 
of  any  issue  before  the  House,  so  I  got  into 
the  habit  of  looking  at  both  sides."  he  said. 

In  the  S\Tacuse  strike,  he  supported  the 
"establishment."  He  said  he  'believes  In  and 
supports  President  Nixon's  program  for 
peace"  and  endorsed  Nixon's  reasons  for  the 
Cambodian  incursion. 

"The  aim  was  to  save  American  lives  and 
to  allow  the  'Vietnam  government  to  take 
over  the  fighting."  he  said.  "And  remember 
that  each  bullet  captured  means  one  that 
won't  hurt  an  American." 

However.  Zagame  declared  he  was  "no 
right-wing  nut"  but  was  willing  to  listen  to 
the  dissenters'  viewpoint. 

"I  Just  don't  agree  with  them,"  he  said 
"But  they  reject  my  point  of  view  wlthcmi 
hearing  It."  T 

A  history  major,  Zagame  contends  that  tme 
students  he  listened  to  and  observed  at  S.U. 
appeared  "lost"  as  to  what  they  were  strik- 
ing about.  Most,  he  said,  when  told  to  con- 
tact their  congressman  "Didn't  even  know 
who  he  is  and  had  to  go  to  maps  to  find  their 
own  congressional  districts. 

"It  makes  me  wonder,"  he  said,  "Just  how 
sharp  and  how  aware  they  are.  Particularly 
the  leaders,  many  of  whom  Just  reject  the 
American  system  for  an  anarchistic  ap- 
proach." 

He  felt  that  the  protestors  "have  no  sense 
of  past  history,  especially  the  most  recent 
history  beginning  with  World  War  n  and 
events  leading  to  Munich,  the  Nazi  build- 
up ..  .  and  they  know  little  about  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's  and  the  hardships  their 
parents  went  through  to  get  money  to  edu- 
cate them. 

"They  make  value  Judgments  which  are 
Irrational  concerning  the  establishment 
without  knowing  the  facts."  he  said.  An 
example,  he  said,  was  the  burning  of  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  America  that  had 
granted  $1.6  mllUon  worth  of  low  interest 
student  loans. 

The  youth  doesn't  plan  to  give  up  the  fight 
for  his  convictions.  This  summer  he  plans  to 
work  for  the  election  of  Rep.  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Ewen,  Ogdensburg  Republican,  as  coordina- 
tor of  students  activities  at  about  a  dozen 
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colleges  In  McEwen's  six-county  Northern 
New  York  31st  District.  He'll  also  be  helping 
on  his  father's  farm. 

Zagame  said  there  wasn^  much  he  and 
■other  conservatives  could  do  during  the 
campus  strike  becatise  "there  were  so  few  of 
us   and   so   many   of   them. 

"We  were  bombarded  with  lllseral  Ideology, 
but  had  no  chance  to  respond,"  he  com- 
plained. "The  so-called  liberals  demanded 
the  right  to  be  heard  but  denied  free  speech 
to  the  opposing  viev.-polnt.  They  character- 
ized (Vice  President  Splro  T.)  Agnew  as  re- 
pressive, yet  shout  obscenities  at  anyone 
who  takee  Issue  with  them." 

Zagame  complained  that  he  and  his 
friends  wrote  to  the  Daily  Orange  but  their 
letters  were  ignored.  This,  he  contends,  goes 
to  the  heart  of  complaints  about  a  "biased 
press." 

"W^e  have  got  to  get  at  the  truth — to  tell 
It  like  It  Is.  The  trouble  Is,  politics  always 
creeps  Into  the  Issues,"  he  said 

Zagame  may  head  for  a  political  career 
himself.  He  became  Intere.'^ted  in  the  Wash- 
ington scene  at  an  early  age  "When  I  was 
10  or  11  years  old  making  a  tour  of  the  capl- 
tol  with  relatives.  I  got  the  idea  I  wanted  to 
be  a  page,"  he  said. 


MEDEX:  A  PROGRAM  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICIN^E 
IN  RURAL  AREAS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  12 
issue  of  Life  magazine  contained  an  ar- 
ticle on  a  program  called  MEDEX.  This 
program  is  successfully  pointing  the  way 
toward  meeting  the  manpower  shortage 
in  rural  areas  in  the  medical  profession. 

I  am  sure  tliat  my  colleagues  who 
missed  reading  the  article  in  Life  mag- 
azine will  find  it  of  great  interest  and 
hopefully  will  want  to  assist  in  broad- 
ening the  program  so  as  to  encourage 
medical  care  in  their  own  rural  areas 
where  physicians  have  not  found  it  at- 
tractive to  practice  medicine.v  I  include 
the  article  by  Richard  A.  Sm!th,  M.D.. 
in  the  Record. 

MEDEX 
(By  Richard  A.  Smith,  M.D.) 

The  state  of  Washington,  like  many  other 
states  In  this  nation.  Is  faced  with  a  severe 
manpower  shortage  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Much  of  the  shortage  can  be  explained 
by  distribution  patterns;  that  Is,  there  are 
certain  population  segments  in  the  state 
which  have  difficulty  obtaining  adequate 
medical  care  when  and  where  they  need  It. 
In  some  areas,  this  difficulty  Is  due  primar- 
ily to  a  lack  of  physician  manpower.  Ac- 
cordlDig  to  the  Washington  State  Medical 
Education  and  Research  Foundation,  this 
fact  Is  true  especially  In  the  rural  parts  of 
the  state  where  the  physlclan-patlent  ratio 
Is  constantly  decreasing  due  to  the  urban 
migration  of  physicians  and  replacement 
failures.  In  addition,  the  age  of  general 
practitioners  In  these  rural  areas  Is  steadily 
Increasing.'  Thus  efforts  are  needed  to  be 
directed  to  increasing  the  capacity  of  prac- 
titioners  already   In   the   areas,   as   well   as 


» Kinney  R.:  Data  Bank  of  Washington 
State  Physicians,  1968.  Seattle,  Washington 
State  Medical  Education  and  Research  Foun- 
dation, 1968. 
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making  general  practice  more  attractive  to 
physicians  seeking  new  work  settings. 

There  are  many  programs  In  the  country, 
operational  or  In  "the  planning  stages,  which 
are  designed  to  traJn  subprofesslonals  whose 
pl.ice  on  the  health  professional  ladder  is 
not  clearly  defined.  Many  of  these  subpro- 
lesslonals '  perform  a  role  of  relieving  the 
phy.slclan  or  his  nurse  of  much  of  the  un- 
complicated parts  of  medical  practice.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  highly  technical  pro- 
cedures Involved  in  primary  contact  care 
silll  remains  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
practicing  physician.  Thus,  there  remains 
the  need  to  reiie\  e  physicians  of  more  of  the 
time-consuming  procedures,  that  Is,  tfl  help 
physicians  become  more  efficient  by  extend- 
ing the  capabilities. 

The  defense  system  has  developed  ways  of 
rapidly  training  medical  personnel  to  meet 
Its  specific  needs  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  civilian  medical  care  system.  Thou- 
sands of  medical  corpsmen  leave  the  military 
services  annually  who  have  had  extensive 
tr.xlnlng  and  experience  In  the  provision  of 
primary  medical  care  within  a  military 
framework.  Of  the  30.000  discharged  an- 
nuallv  from  the  military  with  some  medical 
training,  more  than  6.000  of  them  leave  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard 
where  they  have  been  providing  primary 
medical  care.  Tliey  return  to  a  civilian  set- 
ting which  Is  unable  to  utilize  their  exten- 
sive training  and  proved  talents.  Some  with 
specialized  training  take  allied  health  Jobs: 
the  majority  find  that  there  is  no  way  that 
they,  as  civilians,  can  use  the  75  hours  of 
didactic  and  laboratory  training  they  re- 
ceived In  human  anatomy  and  physiology, 
the  hundred.s  of  hours  of  medicine,  surgery, 
pharmacology,  orthopedics,  training  In  tak- 
ing histories  and  performing  physical  ex- 
aminations, etc.  Some  such  as  Special  Forces 
and  Navy  'B"  Corpsmen,  receive  1.400  hours 
of  formal  medical  training,  which  may  in- 
clude nine  weeks  of  a  supen'lsed  "clerkship." 
Army  corpsmen  of  the  91C  series  may  have 
up  to  2.000  hours  of  such  formal  training. 

Most  of  these  men  have  had  3  to  20  years 
of  experience,  nicludlng  Independent  duty 
on  the  battlefield,  aboard  ship,  or  other  Iso- 
lated .stations.  Many  have  some  college  back- 
ground (Special  Forces  "medics"  average 
I'j  years  of  college).  After  at  least  2  and  up 
to  20  years  In  uniform,  these  men  have  cer- 
tain skills  Bnd  knowledge  in  the  provision  of 
primary  care.  Once  discharged,  however,  the 
Investment  of  public  funds  in  medical  capa- 
bilities and  potential  care  are  lost,  as  they 
work  as  detail  men.  Insurance  agents,  bur- 
gl.ir-al.irm  sales-men,  or  truck  drivers.  The 
majority  of  this  vast  manpower  pool  is  un- 
available to  the  present  medical  care  deliv- 
ery system  because,  up  to  this  point,  we  have 
not  devised  a  civilian  framework  in  which 
their  skills  can  be  put  to  use.  It  is  from  this 
pool  that  personnel  for  MEDEX  has  been 
drawn. 

This  program  is  designed  to  utilize  the 
products  of  the  military  system  which  have 
heretofore  net  been  adequately  adapted  to 
the  civilian  health  setting.  The  purpose  of 
the  MEDEX  (m^dccln  extension  =  physi- 
cian's extension)  Project  Is  to  develop  an 
extension  of  the  physician — another  pair  of 
skilled  hands  under  his  supervision  and 
available  to  help  him  24  hours  a  day,  a 
person  trained  by  and  for  a  specific  physi- 
cian. MEDEX  Is  a  model  of  non-physlclans 
extending  primary  medical  care  transferable 
to  rural,  suburban,  or  urban  settings.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  model  will  demonstrate 
that  former  military  corpsmen  with  addi- 
tional practical  training  can  perform  many 


'  Allied  Health  Personnel,  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  Allied  Health  Personnel.  Washington. 
DC.  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1969. 
pp.  8-10. 
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tasks,  presently  performed  by  civilian  physi- 
cians, which  do  not  require  the  extensive 
and  sophisticated  education  obtained  in 
medical  schools.  Tliere  are  a  few  physicians 
who  presently  employ  men  in  analogous 
practice  sertlng-!. 

In  the  initial  phase  (preparatory  phase) 
of  the  project,  a  number  of  general  practi- 
tioners in  rural  Washington  were  visited. 
Prior  to  the  visits,  these  men  had  been  Iden- 
tified as  practltinners  wlio  v.-ere  overwoiked 
bv  an  Increasing  patient  lean  burden,  un- 
able to  find  time  to  take  continuing  educa- 
tion courses,  unable  to  spend  more  than 
three  or  four  days  each  year  away  from  their 
communities  for  leisure  activities  with  their 
families,  or  planning  to  leave  their  practices 
for  a  less  demanding  scene  in  "urbanla." 

Mo>st  of  these  physicians  have  had  military 
service  and  were  able  to  ILst  a  number  of 
tasks  which  the  Medex  (the  former  military 
corpsmen  to  be  tralr.ed  for  this  project) 
could  perfoi-m  for  them  in  their  practices. 
Their  experience  with  military  corpsmen,  in 
conjimction  with  their  obvious  need  for 
help,  produced  a  combination  which  made 
MEDEX  appropriate  in  the.r  communities. 

Discussions  were  held  with  the  Washington 
State  Medical  Association  and  the  medical 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Washington.  In 
addition,  meetings  with  members  of  the 
uursip.g  profession  in  the  state  pointed  up 
some  of  the  potential  problem  areas,  result- 
ing in  productive  input  into  the  design  of 
the  projegS'  It  wa.-:  decided  that  tlie  MEDEX 
demonstration  program  should  be  a  Joint 
effort  of  the  Washington  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation through  its  research  arm  (the  Wash- 
ington State  Medical  Education  and  Re- 
.searoh  Founciationi  and  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Washington.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  complementary  capabili- 
ties of  these  two  organizations  are  integral 
to  the  MEDEX  concept. 

Visits  were  made  to  a  number  of  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Gu.ard  installa- 
tions to  inform  groups  of  corpsmen  about 
the  proposed  project  and  to  elicit  applica- 
tions. Funding  was  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
and  Development  (Health  Services  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration!  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  (Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  I.  A  core  staff  was  as- 
sembled, and  development  of  an  intensive 
task-oriented  curricuUun  was  initiated  in 
May  1969. 

Initial  screening  of  the  80  applicants  on  the 
basis  of  former  training  and  experience,  geo- 
graphic desires  for  relocation,  references  from 
physicians,  and  dates  of  discharge  produced 
26  corpsmen-applicants  to  be  interviewed 
for  the  15  positions  chosen  for  this  demon- 
stration project  Fourteen  physicians,  who  In- 
dicated they  would  be  willing  to  train  15 
Medex  in  a  12-month  preceptorshlp  in  their 
offices  and  subsequently  to  hire  them,  vol- 
unteered to  participate  in  the  program.  On 
the  last  two  weekends  of  May,  the  corpsmen 
were  brought  to  Seattle  in  two  groups  to  meet 
with  the  staff  and  the  physician-preceptors 
(half  of  them  were  present  each  weekend) 
for  intensive  intervicwittg  and  selection  con- 
ferences. Hour-long  interviews  with  potential 
preceptors  and  MEDEX  staff  were  followed 
by  subjective  testing  and  seminars.  On  June 
3.  1969,  15  corpsmen  were  selected  as  the  first 
Medex. 

Criteria  for  selection  Include  the  follow- 
ing: applicant's  knowledge  of  his  limitations. 
Judgment  under  varying  circumstances,  in- 
terpersonal relationships,  medical  task  profi- 
ciency and  knowledge,  and  satisfaction  with 
the  projected  role  of  Medex.  The  Medex 
trainees  selected  varied  in  age  from  22  to 
55  years  and  educationally  from  holding  a 
high  school  diploma  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 

The  second  phase  (university  training 
phase)    began  on  June  30.  During  the  first 
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week  of  this  period  and  on  three  subsequent 
weekends,  each  Medex  trainee  visited  a  total 
of  at  least  five  potential  preceptors  in  their 
practice  settings  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
matching  Medex  to  physicians,  which  oc- 
curred four  weeks  later. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  training, 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  pedlatncs,  ger- 
iatrics (Chronic  diseases),  histories  and  pliys- 
ical  examinations,  and  psychiatry.  Much  of 
the  training  wa.i  in  these  areas  iu  which  trie 
preceptors  and  staff  believed  the  Medex 
should  have  competence  and  in  which  the 
Medex  themselves  thought  they  had  the  leait 
amount  of  experience.  Heavy  emphasis  v,a« 
placed  upon  the  psychologic  adaptation  the 
trainees  would  undergo  in  their  transition 
from  military  medicine  to  the  civilian  prac- 
tice setting.  The  selection  process  and  carric- 
ulum  development  were  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  presence  on  our  staff  of  a  former  Special 
Forces  medic  (who,  prior  to  his  Vietnam  ex- 
perience, had  received  a  BA  degree  In  English 
literature  and  had  served  as  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  In  community  development  in 
Colombia)  and  a  community  psychiatrist 
(whose  ten-year  military  experience  was  that 
of  a  meteorologist  In  the  Air  Force).  Addi- 
tional professional  input  resulted  from  the 
presence  on  our  staff  of  an  educator  with 
broad  planning  and  operational  experience. 
The  MEDEX  faculty  was  comfxised  of  fac- 
ulty members  of  the  School  of  Medicine  as 
well  as  physicians  in  private  practice  In 
Seattle  and  elsewhere  in  the  state.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  curriculum  will  be  availsble  at  a 
later  date. 

The  preceptor  phase  began  in  the  middle 
of  September  1969.  after  the  three-month 
luiiversity  session  was  completed.  Twelve 
Medex  are  In  rural  Washington:  two  are  In 
an  urban  setting,  and  one  is  with  a  suburban 
general  practitioner.  During  the  12  months 
following  the  university  phase,  the  Medex 
will  be  performing  tasks  (many  of  which  he 
performed  In  the  military)  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  his  preceptor,  thereby 
increasing  the  physicians  capacities.  For  the 
first  months  of  his  preceptorshlp,  the  Medex 
wir.  assist  and  extend  the  physician  by  learn- 
ing and  applying  primary  medical  c  ire  skills 
under  his  close  supervision.  When  the  physi- 
cian has  developed  enough  confidence  in  the 
Individual,  he  could  be  used  In  a  variety  of 
v^-avs — all  activities  geared  toward  extsndlng 
the  physician's  capabilities.  Tasks  th:it  this 
new  professional  could  perform  include 
screening  patients  to  be  seen  by  the  phyn- 
cian.  history  taking,  performing  pans  of 
phvsical  examinations,  the  application  and 
reinoval  of  casts,  assisting  at  surgery,  sutur- 
ing minor  lacerations,  taking  roentgenDjrams 
and  performing  laboratory  tests  during  non- 
oftlce  hours,  assuming  certain  administrative 
responsibilities,  and  being  available  tc  pro- 
vide the  physician  with  assistance  any  day 
of  the  week,"  any  hour  of  the  night.  Tlie  full 
extent  of  the  Medex's  task  capabilities  are  as 
yet  undefined.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
future  requirements  for  skills  In  other  areai 
as  needs  develop. 

A  certificate  was  awarded  each  Medex  upon 
the  completion  of  the  three-month  univer- 
sitv  training  phase,  and  an  additiona".  certif- 
icate will  be  awarded  upon  completion  of  the 
preceptor  training  phase. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  se- 
lection of  the  corpsmen,  the  matching  of 
Medex  and  preceptors,  psychologic  adapta- 
tion to  the  civilian  medical  scene,  and  the 
development  of  the  Medex's  self-image,  iden- 
tity, and  status.  Based  upon  our  experience 
with  this  program  thus  far.  the  MEDEX 
staff  feels  that  any  large-scale  attempts  to 
utilize  former  military  corpsmen  in  civilian 
settings  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
these  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  in-practlce  training  the 
Medex  receive  during  the  12-month  precep- 
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torship.  the  design  of  the  program  Includes 
ten  three-day-weekend  continuing  education 
seminars.  These  seminars  will  occur  in  vary- 
ing locations  around  the  state  and  will  be 
geared  toward  filling  gaps  in  knowledge  iden- 
tified as  the  program  progresses.  Instructors 
at  these  seminars  will  be  preceptors  in  the 
program  and  other  private  practitioners.  Un- 
like the  uni\ersity  training  phase,  the  medi- 
cal schcol  faculty  will  play  a  relatively  minor 
role  :n  this  third  phase. 

Three  tools  are  being  used  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  MEDEX.  Engineers  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Engineers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  completed  the  pre-Medex. 
Tlme-Motlon-Task  Study  In  each  of  the  pre- 
ceptor's offices  during  July  1969.  An  outside 
consulting  group  completed  its  pre-Medex 
Outside  Evaluation  Study  in  each  of  the 
offices  in  August  1969.  The  former  Is  an  ob- 
jective study  of  how  medical  care  is  provided 
In  the  preceptor's  community;  the  latter  Is 
a  subjective  study  of  what  medical  care  is 
provided.  The  second  part  of  each  of  these 
studies  (post-Medex)  will  take  place  in  the 
summer  of  1970.  After  the  Medex  have  been 
in  their  preceptorshlp  for  approximately  nine 
months,  a  retrospective  survey  will  be  con- 
ducted in  each  of  the  communities  Involved. 
Selected  populations  will  be  questioned  re- 
garding the  Impact  of  this  innovation  on  the 
deliver}-  of  medical  care  in  the  communities 
Involved. 

COMMMENT 

The  conditions  which  produced  the  setting 
for  MEDEX  in  Washington  state  are  not 
totally  unique.  The  state  medical  associa- 
tion's pioneering  spirit  to  provide  leadership 
and  Its  expressed  concern  for  its  members 
were  two  important  factors  leading  to  the 
selection  of  this  time  and  place  for  the 
demonstration  program.  Another  Important 
element  was  the  very  obvious  need  for  help 
in  rural  Washington  where  dedicated  general 
practitioners  are  growing  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  their  ability  to  maintain  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  care  for  their  pa- 
tients Of  major  importance,  also,  is  a  medi- 
cal school  evolving  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community  it  serves. 

There  will  be  other  efforts  to  use  corpsmen 
in  clvili.Tn  medicine.  This  program  undoubt- 
edly is  not  the  only  way  to  utilize  this  man- 
power pool.  Conditions  in  other  states  will 
not  be  exactly  the  same  and  other  pathways 
may  be  identified.  However.  In  MEDEX  we 
have  attempted  to  design  a  program  which  is 
realistic  and  practical  in  this  part  of  the 
Northwest.  As  this  program  continues.  It  will 
probably  produce  additional  information 
which  will  be  of  assistance  to  other  groups 
with  an  interest  in  Improving  the  delivery 
of  primary  medical  care  in  their  areas.  Sub- 
sequent writings  will  attempt  to  communi- 
cate such  information. 

Domestic  implications  of  MEDEX  should 
be  obvious.  Not  so  apparent,  however,  are  the 
International  developments  that  could  result 
from  .American  utilization  of  this  available 
manpower  pool.  Although  we  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  our  own  health  manpower 
needs,  the  worldwide  perspective  is  one  of 
acute  crisis,  with  no  relief  visible  on  the 
horizon  The  changes  MEDEX  or  MEDEX- 
type  programs  might  possibly  effect  in  this 
country  potentially  could  open  numerous 
possibilities  in  otlier  nations  which  spend 
considerable  sums  to  maintain  sizable  de- 
fense systems. 

Finally.  MEDEX  is  not  a  radical  innovation 
In  health  manpower,  nor  Is  It  a  new  training 
program  being  developed  within  a  university. 
It  is  a  joint  project  of  potential  uses  of  the 
MEDEX  personnel  and  the  developers-traln- 
ers-evaluators  of  the  MEDEX  program.  It  la 
an  overdue  effort  resulting  from  a  global  per- 
spective to  pull  together  existing  resources  to 
meet  a  growing  need  In  community  health. 
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(Note.— This  investigation  is  supported  by 
Public  Health  Service  contract  HSM-nO-69- 
183  from  the  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Development,  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration. 

(This  demonstration  program  Is  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Medicine.  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  the  Washington 
State  Medical  Education  and  Research  Foun- 
dation (Washington  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation).) 


NIXON  IS  MEETING  THE  TEST  IN 
ALLEVIATING  INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  leadership  is  being  tested  again 
in  the  struggle  to  alleviate  inflation,  and 
most  observers  feel  that  he  is  meeting 
the  test  well.  While  there  are  demands 
from  some  that  the  Government  set 
guidelines  for  wages  and  prices,  the 
President  has  wisely  recognized  that  the 
responsibility  can  best  be  met  by  business 
and  labor  leaders  themselves,  acting  in 
their  own  best  interests. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  supports  the  President's 
decision  to  turn  to  private  enterprise  for 
help,  using  "persuasion"  when  necessary, 
but  rejecting  the  rigid  course  of  wage- 
price  guidelines.  I  in.sert  this  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  18, 1970] 

Nixon  Renounces   Inflation   "Bio  Stick": 

I>RiVATE  Enterprise  Gets  the  Job 

(By  Saville  R.  Davis) 

Washington. — The  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem now  has  Its  big  chance.  The  President 
believes  that  business  and  labor  will  fight  In- 
flation in  their  own  best  Interest,  If  given 
the  responsibility.  Mr.  Nixon  has  tossed  them 
the  ball. 

In  his  address  to  the  nation  this  week  he 
renounced  using  the  big  stick  which  the 
Democratic  opposition  wants  him  to  use.  His 
administration  will  not  set  guidelines  for 
wages  and  prices,  and  try  to  beat  employers 
and  workers  into  line. 

Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  has  invited  the  busi- 
ness community  to  develop  Its  own  leader- 
ship in  the  fight  against  Inflation.  The  ob- 
vious hope  at  the  Wblte  House  Is  that  the 
President's  new  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  will  take  over  the  Job.  He 
•wants  businessmen  and  labor  leaders  to  per- 
suade their  fellows,  showing  them  how  much 
rise  In  wages  and  prices  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  and  therefore  In  their  own  interest. 

This  was  the  key  decision.  But  the  Presi- 
dent saw  fit  to  surround  It  with  a  sizable 
number  of  supporting  actions  by  govern- 
ment. 

"inflation  alerts"  to  come 

His  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  will  fur- 
nish the  new  national  commission  with  sta- 
tistical and  other  Information  on  how  the 
battle  against  Infiatlon  Is  going.  It  will  sound 
"a  periodic  Inflation  alert" — calling  attention 
to  danger  points  in  the  wage-price  picture. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr.  Nixon  as- 
sured the  business  community,  will  deal  with 
the  liquidity  crisis — the  shortage  of  money 
and  credit  and  spending. 
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Government  spending  and  purchasing  will 
be  reviewed  once  again,  to  make  sxiie  It  helps 
rather  than  hinders  the  battle.  Congress  !« 
asked  by  the  President  to  pass  a  series  of 
bills  easing  the  temporary  strains  of  unem- 
ployment and  high  Interest  rates. 

The  central  questions  in  Washington  today 
are  two.  One  is  in  the  short  run:  whether  the 
President's  measures  show  enough  zip  and 
initiative  to  start  the  economy  up  again,  and 
avoid  deepening  recession.  "The  other  Is  In 
the  long  run:  whether  In  so  doing,  and  In 
rejecting  the  hard  measures  that  his  critics 
demand,  the  President  can  avoid  another  up- 
ward spiral  of  wages  and  prices. 

It  is  considered  possible  by  the  President's 
advisers  here  that  his  show  of  leadership  will 
provide  a  psychological  lift — when  taken  to- 
gether with  the  fiscal  and  monetary  measures 
of  the  governments — to  deal  with  the  Immedi- 
ate problems  and  get  the  country  over  the 
present  In-between  staje  when  business  Is 
sagging  seriously  and  prices  still  going  up 

Mr.  Nixon  tersely  defined  the  Immediate 
problems  in  a  sentence  which  f.iirly  reeled 
under  the  weight  of  Its  contents:  "Unemploy- 
ment has  increased:  the  price  Index  con- 
tinues to  rise:  profits  have  gone  down:  the 
stock  market  has  declined;  interest  rates  are 
too  high."  He  might  have  added  that  con- 
gressional elections  are  coming  up  In  Novem- 
ber and  it  is  a  staple  of  politics  that  bad  busi- 
ness Is  bad  for  the  incumbent  administration. 

The  President's  advisers  hope  that  his  ad- 
dress will  produce  an  upturn  to  counter  the 
dangerous  sag  In  the  economy  which  has 
proved  worse  and  more  obstinate  than  they 
expected. 

In  the  longer  run.  It  Is  apparent  that  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  Is  characteristically  fighting  In- 
flation with  his  own  political  and  economic 
philosophy.  He  firmly  believes  in  the  least 
possible  Interference  with  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

PERSUASION'    PREFFRRED 

When  interference  cannot  be  avoided,  as 
at  present,  he  tries  to  persuade  rather  than 
lowering  the  boom.  He  seeks  to  inspire  vol- 
untary action,  m  the  countless  private  deal- 
ings by  Infiuentlal  elements  In  the  economy, 
to  put  their  long-term  interest  in  stability 
ahead  of  their  short-term  competitive  inter- 
est in  riding  upward  with  Inflation. 

He  is  gambling  on  enough  of  this  common 
sense  working  so  that  he  can  get  the  econ- 
omy out  of  its  downward  spiral  and  yet  avoid 
an  upward  spiral  which  could  get  out  of  con- 
trol again.  He  Is  taking  his  chances  ^Ith  the 
bulk  of  past  experience  in  this  problem  where 
enough  businesses  have  usually  been  self- 
centered  and  hard-nosed  enough  to  thwart 
the  public  interest. 

Said  the  President:  "I  believe  there  Is  a 
new  social  responsibility  growing  in  our 
economic  system,  on  the  part  of  unions  and 
corporations.  Now  Is  the  time  for  that  social 
concern  to  take  the  form  of  speclflc  action  on 
the  wage-price  front." 

If  it  doesn't? 

IMPORTANCE    STRESSED 

"There  is  no  more  Important  goal  than  to 
curb  inflation  without  permitting  severe  dis- 
ruption." Mr.  Nixon  said.  "This  Is  an  activist 
administration,  and  should  new  develop- 
ments call  for  new  action  In  the  future.  I 
shall  take  the  action  needed  to  attain  that 
goal." 

He  made  this  cryptic  remark  In  the  face  of 
the  obvious  and  mounting  concern  of  a  num- 
ber of  liberal  Democratic  spokesmen  In  Con- 
gress and  of  some  economists  that  the  Nixon 
measures  were  inadequate  to  stem  either 
the  downthrust  of  the  moment  or  the  yeast 
In  the  price  system  later  on.  The  decision  be- 
tween the  two  theories  will  be  made  by  the 
economy  Itself,  voting  with  its  Indices  of 
wages  and  prices. 
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THE  PROSPECT  OF  TERROR  IN 
POSTWAR  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
anyone  who  naively  states,  or  believes 
statements,  that  the  Communists  would 
not  engage  in  a  "bloodbath"  should  they 
gain  control  In  -Vietnam,  I  recommend 
reading  of  a  story  by  Peter  T.  Chew 
from  the  National  Observer. 

This  story  discusses  the  facts  related 
by  Douglas  Pike — who  Mr.  Chew  calls 
"this  country's  top  expert  on  the  Viet- 
cong" — in  a  monograph  entitled  "The 
Vietcong  Strategy  of  Terror."  Just  the 
few  incidents  of  terror  Mr.  Chew  has 
chosen  are  chilling  evidence  that  revenge 
and  repression  are  still  the  Communists' 
methods  Of  making  "peace"  in  a  coimtry 
they  have  occupied. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
Hue  ^UssACRE  Holds  a  Lesson  :  The  Prospect 

OF  Terror  in  Postwar  South  Vietnam 
(By  Peter  Chew) 

Early  last  year,  a  South  Vietnamese  peasant 
who  w-is  walking  through  the  grass-tufted 
sand-dune  country  outside  the  city  of  Hue 
tripped  over  a  coil  of  rusty  wire  thrusting 
up  from  the  sand  The  peasant  reached  down 
ancrlly  and  gave  the  wire  a  sharp  tug— and 
out  of  the  s.and  flew  a  skull  and  the  bones  of 
a  hand  and  forearm  wrapped  in  the  other  end 
of  the  wire. 

Thus  another  "find"  had  been  made  In  the 
search  for  missing  victims  of  the  massacre  of 
Hue.  which  was  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
munists during  their  24-day  occupation  of 
the  city  in  the  February  1968  Tet  offensive. 

The  "Sand  Dunes  Find"  yielded  809  bodies. 
These  victims  had  been  lined  up  beside 
shallow  trenches  in  the  sand,  bound  together 
with  wire  In  -bundles"  of  10  to  20  persons, 
Including  many  women^and  small  children. 
Then  they  were  cut  down  by  submachine 
guns  fired  by  local  civilian  Communist  cadres 
who  had  surfaced  once  the  city  had  fallen 
securely  into  the  hands  of  12,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops 

To  date,  the  bodies  of  nearly  6.000  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  have  been  unearthed  In 
Thua  Thien  Province,  which  surrounds  Hue, 
the  cultural  capital  of  Vietnam.  Many  of  the 
victims  had  been  tortured  and  burled  alive. 

Details  of  the  Sand  Dunes  Find  and  the 
massacre  of  Hue  are  related  by  Douglas  Pike, 
this  country's  top  expert  on  the  Viet  Cong, 
In  a  125-page  monograph  entitled  The  Viet 
Ccmo  Strategy  of  Terror,  recently  published 
by  the  US.  mission  In  Saigon.  Mr.  Pike's 
writings,  bec.iuse  of  his  scholarship  and  rep- 
utation for  searing  objectivity,  have  earned 
the  respect  of  hawk  and  dove  alike.  He  is  an 
official  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  and  his  work  is  signed  and  la  pub- 
lished with  the  disclaimer  that  his  opinions 
do  "not  nece.ssarlly  reflect  the  views  of  the 
tJnlted  States  Government." 

"NIGHT    OF    THE    LONG    KNIVES" 

In  this  crisp,  chilling  document,  Mr.  Pike 
provides  a  convincing  rejoinder  to  those  edi- 
torialists and  politicians  In  this  country  who 
airily  dismiss  as  propaganda  President 
Nixon's  warning  that  a  Communist  take- 
over in  South  Vie'nam  after  our  departure 
would  result  in  a  blood-bath.  The  massacre 
at  Hue.  savs  Mr.  Pike,  proved  to  be  a  prema- 
ture cur'.-iln-raiser  for  what  can  be  expected 
If  the  Communists  prevail.  Mr.  Pike's  most 
dramatic  conclusion:    As  many  as  3,000,000 
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South  Vietnamese  'enemies  of  the  revolu- 
tion" may  be  slaughtered  In  a  "night  of  the 
long  knives." 

Mr.  Pike,  who  spent  eight  years  In  South 
Vietnam,  says  that  data  gleaned  from  Com- 
munist defectors,  captives,  and  surviving  eye- 
witnesses in  Hue  provide  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  slaughter  of  civilians  there 
during  Tet  represented  a  calculated  elimina- 
tion of  antl-Communtsts.  and  that  the  kill- 
ing was  not  carried  out  In  the  heat  of  battle 
by  troops  whose  adrenalin  was  pumping  fast. 
The  killing  was  done  not  by  North  Viet- 
namese troops  but  by  more  than  150  local 
Communist  assassination  squads. 

"Despite  contrary  appearances."  writes  Mr. 
Pike,  "virtually  no  Communist  killing  was 
due  to  rage,  frustration,  or  panic  during  the 
Communist  withdrawal  at  the  end.  To  trace 
back  any  single  killing  Is  to  discover  that 
almost  without  exception  It  was  a  decision 
rational  and  justltiable  in  the  Communist 
mind.  In  fact,  most  of  the  killings  were, 
from  the  Communist  calculation.  Impera- 
tive." ■* 

As  reconstructed  by  Mr.  Pike  and  other  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  investigators,  the  kill- 
ing In  Hue  was  carried  out  in  three  phases. 

SEIZTRE.    then    WITHDRAWAL 

We  now  know  that  the  enemy's  original 
plan  called  for  16  battalions  of  the  People's 
Army  of  Vietnam  (PAVN)  to  seize  and  hold 
the  city  of  Hue  for  one  week,  then  withdraw. 
The  killing  that  went  on  during  this  first 
phase  w.as  of  the  routine  Communist  kind, 
the  sort  of  thing  they  do  every  day  In  the 
hamlets,  villages,  and  towns  throughout  the 
country. 

"Cadres  with  lists  of  names  and  addresses 
on  clipboards  appeared  and  called  Into 
k.inearoo  court  v.irlous  'enemies  of  the  rev- 
olution." "  says  Mr.  Pike.  "Their  trials  were 
public,  usually  In  the  courtyard  of  a  tem- 
porary Communist  headquarters.  The  trials 
last  about  10  minutes  each  and  there  are 
no  known  not-guUty  verdicts." 

The  battle  of  Hue  went  so  well  for  the 
Communists  the  first  week  they  convinced 
themselves  that  they  could  hold  the  city 
Indefinitely  as  an  enclave.  Withdrawal  plans 
were  canceled.  The  Phase  Two  killings  now 
began. 

Among  the  Communists'  acts  at  this  point, 
says  Mr.  Pike,  "was  to  extend  the  death 
order  and  launch  what  in  effect  was  a  pe- 
riod of  social  reconstruction.  Communist 
style.  Orders  went  out,  apparently  from  the 
provincial  level  of  the  party,  to  round  up 
what  one  prisoner  termed  '.^oclal  negatives': 
that  Is,  those  Indlvidu.ils  or  members  of 
groups  who  represented  potential  danger  or 
liability  In  the  new  social  order.  This  was 
quite  Impersonal,  not  a  blacklist  of  names 
but  a  blacklist  of  titles  and  positions  held  In 
the  old  society,  directed  not  against  people 
as  such  but  against  'social  units." 

"In  consonance  with  this,  killing  In  some 
Instances  was  dene  by  family  unit.  In  one 
well-documented  ca.se  during  this  period,  a 
squad  with  a  death  order  entered  the  home 
of  a  prominent  community  leader  and  shot 
him,  his  wife,  his  married  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  his  young  unmarried  daughter,  a 
male  and  female  servant  and  their  baby.  The 
family  c^t  was  strangled:  the  family  doc  was 
clubbed  to  death;  the  goldfish  scooped  o\it 
of  the  fishbowl  and  tossed  on  the  floor.  When 
the  Communists  left,  no  life  remained  in 
the  house.  A  'social  unit'  had  been  elimi- 
nated." 

Special  attention  during  Phase  Two  was 
piUd  to  the  elimination  of  Hue's  consider- 
able Intellectual  community.  "Surviving  Hue 
Intellectuals  explain  this  in  terms  of  a  long- 
standing Communist  hatred  of  Hue  Intel- 
lectuals who  were  antiCommunLst  In  the 
worst  and  most  Insulting  manner:  They  re- 
fused to  take  communism  seriously.  .  .  . 
The  Intellectuals  in  the  university,  for  ex- 
ample. In  a  year's  course  in  political  thought 
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dispense  with  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  In  a  half. 
hoiur  lecture,  painting  It  as  a  set  of  shallow 
barbarian  political  slogans  with  none  of  the 
depth  and  time  tested  reality  of  Confucian 
learning,  nor  any  of  the  splendor  and  soar- 
ing humanism  of  Buddhist  thought."' 

The  Phrase  Three  killings  began  once  it 
became  obvious  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
could  not  hold  the  city  more  than  a  few 
more  days  under  the  determined  assault  by 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

Probably  the  entire  Communist  civilian 
underground  had,  by  this  time,  revealed  it- 
self during  the  Phase  Two  killings.  "The 
cadres  thus  exposed  could  not  go  under- 
ground again  as  long  as  there  were  Individ- 
uals  around  who  remembered  them. 

"Probably  the  largest  number  of  killings 
came  during  this  period  and  for  this  reason,'" 
concludes  Mr.  Pike. 

Ever  since  my  return  from  a  reporting 
stint  In  South  Vietnam  last  year,  I  have  been 
mystified  by  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  American  press  In  this  Incredible 
story.  "We  Just  can't  'sell'  the  Hue  story,"  a 
U.S.  Army  public-Information  officer  said  to 
me  one  day  In  Saigon.  Mr.  Pike  is  equally 
mystified  and  upset.  For  the  first  time  In  his 
writings,  Mr.  Pike  In  The  Viet  Cong  Strategy 
of  Terror  permits  himself  the  luxury  ol 
emotion. 

PROVOKED  NO  OtTTCRY 

"Apparently  It  (the  massacre  at  Hue] 
made  no  Impact  on  the  world's  mind  or 
conscience.  For  there  was  no  agonized  out- 
cry. No  demonstrations  at  North  Vietnamese 
embassies  around  the  world.  Lord  Russell 
did  not  send  his  'war  crimes  tribunal'  to 
Hue  to  take  evidence  and  Indict.  In  a  tone 
beyond  bitterness,  the  people  there  will  tell 
you  that  the  world  does  not  know  what  hap- 
pened In  Hue,  or  If  It  does,  does  not  care." 

Finally,  Mr.  Pike  has  this  to  say: 

"The  meaning  of  the  Hue  Massacre  seems 
clear.  If  the  Communists  ■win  decisively  In 
South  Vietnam  (and  the  key  word  Is  de- 
cisively) what  Is  the  prospect? 

"First,  all  foreigners  will  be  cleared  out 
of  the  South,  especially  the  hundreds  of 
foreign  newsmen  who  are  In  and  out  of 
Saigon.  A  curtain  of  Ignorance  would  de- 
scend. Then  would  begin  a  night  of  long 
knives. 

"There  would  be  a  new  order  to  build. 
The  war  was  long  and  so  are  memories  of 
old  scores  to  be  settled.  All  political  opposi- 
tion, actual  or  potential,  would  be  system- 
atically eliminated.  .  .  .  The  pattern  would 
be  the  same:  Eliminate  not  the  Individual— 
for  who  cares  about  the  individual?— but  the 
latent  danger  to  the  dream,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  blocs,  the  symbol  of  force,  that 
might  someday,  even  inside  the  regime,  di- 
lute the  system. 

"Beyond  this  would  come  Communist  jus- 
tice meted  out  to  the  'tyrants  and  lackeys." 
Personal  revenge  would  be  a  small  wheel 
turning  within  the  larger  wheel  of  party 
retribution. 

"But  little  of  this  would  be  known  abroad. 
The  Communists  In  Vietnam  would  create 
a  silence. 

"The  world  would  call  It  peace." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my  ^ 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  over  1,500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


WHAT  IS  PATRIOTISM? 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes 
little  insight  to  observe  that  this  Na- 
tion is  divided,  deeply  divided,  over  the 
Issue  of  the  Vietnam  war.  To  fathom 
this  division,  however,  to  understand 
what  it  is  that  we  are  disagreeing 
about— that   is   a   much   more   difficult 

task.  , ,         ^  J...   , 

A  good  deal  of  the  problem,  I  thmk, 
results  from  our  inability  to  discuss  the 
war  on  the  same  plane.  Antiwar  critics 
are  accused  of  being  traitors  to  their 
country,  while  those  who  support  the 
war  are  charged  with  chauvinism,  and 
self-serving  flag  waving.  Neither  view  is 
accurate  and  pretensions  of  patriotism 
are  too  often  refuges  for  debates  of  little 
substance. 

This  ideal  of  patriotism  is  an  elusive 
thing.  It  is  hard  to  define,  even  harder 
to  apply.  Yet,  this  country  has  always 
placed  sreat  stock  in  the  patriot  and  all 
that  he  stands  for.  The  great  unanswered 
question  now,  I  think,  is  exactly  what  the 
patriot  does  stand  for.  One  of  the  best 
essays  I  have  read  on  this  subject  was 
written  for  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  on  the 
question:   "What  is  Patriotism?" 

The  author  is  a  young  girl  from  Rot- 
terdam, N.Y.,  in  my  district.  She  won 
first  place  among  entrants  in  Rotterdam's 
Richard  E.  Vorls  Post  37  contest  and 
has  just  been  selected  to  represent  New 
York  State  in  the  national  finals  which 
will  be  held  in  August. 

The  author's  name  is  Linda  Moore, 
and  I  offer  her  essay  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  judges,  who  said: 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  unique  pieces  of 
writing  ever  to  be  Judged. 

The  essay  follows: 

"What  is  Patriotism?" 
(By  Linda  Moore) 

Who  was  John  Michael  Cain?  You  can': 
tell  me.  No  one  can.  His  name  i.'?n't  written 
in  the  history  books.  No  statue  honors  his 
deeds.  He  1=  long  forgotten. 

I  ir.et  hi'n  imce,  through  the  story  of  an  old 
man.  John  Michael  was  his  great-grand- 
father. The  old  man's  eyes  were  glazed  and 
his  words  were  slow  and  dreamy  as  he  told  of 
a  man  whose  ftory  only  he  remembered. 

John  Mich?el  was  a  young  boy  when  the 
American  colonies  declared  their  lndei>end- 
ence.  He  didn't  hate  the  British,  but  he  loved 
America  more;  so  he  fought.  He  fought  long 
and  hard.  He  received  no  card  ordering  him 
to  aght.  He  didn't  need  one.  He  volunteered. 
It  was  his  duty.  He  w.^s  scared  most  the 
time—petrifled,  in  fact,  but  he  stuck  It  out. 
He  didn't  run. 

He  hated  killing.  Even  when  he  was  a  boy 
on  the  farm  he  couldn't  bear  to  see  an  animal 
die.  But  he  killed  now.  He  silU  didn't  like  It. 
He  killed  because  It  was  necessary.  He  did  It 
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because  it  was  something  he  had  to  do. 
though  the  tint  time  he  killed  he  got  sick 
and  couldn't  eat  or  sleep  for  days.  He  stuck 
it  out,  though.  He  didn't  run. 

Then  the  war  was  finally  o\er  and  John 
went  home.  He  wasn't  afraid  anymore,  but 
he  was  .^Hd.  He  had  no  family  left.  He  had 
loved  them,  but  he  loved  his  cotintry.  too.  so 
he  accepted  what  had  happened  and  started 
a  new  life  in  the  country  he  had  h?lped  to 
win.  He  became  successful,  if  not  famous,  but 
soon  he  grew  restless,  and  travelled  westward 
across  the  wide  plains,  down  to  Texas. 

And  he  was  happy  in  Texas,  thought  It 
wasn't  part  of  the  country  he  had  fought  to 
create.  There  were  the  same  type  uf  people 
there,  though — Americans,  the  same  as  he. 
So  when  they  wanted  to  break  away  from 
Me.^ico  he  agreed,  although  he  didn't  hate 
Mexico.  He  merely  loved  Texas  more.  And  so 
the  killing  s'p.rted  once  again.  An  old  man 
now,  John  fought  and  killed  until  It  was  his 
turn  to  die  And  at  the  Alamo  he  w^as  afraid, 
but  he  stuck  it  out.  He  didn't  run  because  he 
loved  freedom  too  much  and  he  believed  so 
greatly  In  the  cause  for  which  he  fought. 

Who  was  John  Michael  Cain?  Many  like 
him  are  long  forgotten.  They  were  patriots. 


THE  OVER-AND-UNDER-30  GROUPS 
COME  TOGETHER  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  ADMINISTRATION  IN  NORTH 
JERSEY  NEWSPAPER  POLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2f9,  1970 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pas- 
saic-Clifton  Herald-News,  a  daily  news- 
paper of  large  circulation  in  my  own  dis- 
trict in  New  Jersey,  conducted  a  poll  of  its 
readers  over  the  past  week.  Over  2,700 
people  in  the  readership  area  were  sur- 
veyed with  regard  to  various  aspects  of 
policies  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  view  of  the  powerful  influence  on* 
our  national  news  media  that  has  been 
exercised  by  a  vocal  antiadministration 
minority,  which  claims  to  represent  the 
under-SO  generation,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  point  to  be  made  by  bringing  the 
results  of  this  poll  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Five  adjoining  congressional  districts 
were  included  in  the  poll.  The  distribu- 
tion by  district  is  remarkably  similar  to 
the  division  of  the  total  of  those  polled 
on  each  question.  That  is  to  say  that  the 
sentiments  .of  the  people  we  represent 
are  very  much  alike. 

As  is  immediately  apparent,  the  alter- 
native answers  are  sufficiently  clear  cut 
to  demonstrate  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  the  positions  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Contrary  to  what  we  might 
be  led  to  believe  by  the  national  news 
coverajre  of  the  under-30  generation,  the 
Herald-News  poll  shows  substantial 
agreement  between  tiie  two  groups. 
Granted,  there  is  a  discernible  10  to  20 
percent  gap  between  their  two  positions 
on  the  political  spectrum,  but  in  no  case 
was  there  any  polarization  of  attitudes. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  indication  that,  in 
terms  of  real  influence,  those  under  30 
are  more  affected  by  the  steady  example 
of  their  elders  than  by  the  frenzied  gyra- 
tions of  sume  of  their  contemporaries 
who  would  claim  to  be  their  spokesmen. 
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Tlie  results  of  the  poll  are  as  follows: 
Nevrly  3.000  Reat'ers  Vote  in  Herai.d-News 
Poll — NlsON,    War.    Drah,    Agnew    Win 

SVPPORT 

The  Herald-News  poll  condticted  over  the 
pist  week  resulted  in  overwhelming  support 
of  Precident  Nixon.  Vice  President  Agnew, 
the  V.'ar  in  Indochiixa  and  the  draft. 

T;-.e  ratio  of  those  over  30  to  those  under 
30  closely  paralleled  the  conservative  major- 
ity of  three  or  four  to  one. 

The  most  lopsided  victory  was  scored 
against  ptilling  out  of  Vietnam  Immediately, 
with  81.03  per  cent  of  the  2,733  persons 
answering  the  poll  voting  for  one  of  the 
two  other  alternatives.  This  was  closely  fol- 
io-wed by  support  of  Agnew's  criticisms  of 
the  communications  industry,  with  80.62  per 
cent  of  the  votes  cast. 

The  closest  question  was  the  one  abcut 
draft  deferments  for  college  students,  with 
66.09  per  cent  voting  to  end  them  and  33.91 
per  cent  voting  to  reta.n  tliem. 

Poll  results  showed  that  79.29  of  the 
respondents  were  over  30.  and  20.71  per  cent 
were  under  30  In  age.  The  percentages  were 
calc.;l;;ted  on  the  basis  of  those  answering 
a  part.cul.ar  question.  In  some  cases  there 
were  multiple  answers  or  blanks  for  a  par- 
tlciilar  question.  All  answers  were  counted. 

V.'htn  the  under-30s  were  separated  from 
the  over-30s.  the  totals  for  every  question 
showed  a  solid  pro-administration  vote  by 
the  younger  people,  although  it  was  not  as 
overwhelming  a  majority  as  scored  by  their 
elders. 

The  majority  was  only  a  hairline  when  It 
came  to  draft  deferments  however,  wl-h  50  64 
per  cent  cf  the  under-30s  favoring  ending  the 
deferments  and  49.36  per  cent  voting  to  keep 
them. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  early  returns,  the 
votes,  received  over  the  weekend  Included 
some  commente  that  could  not  be  fed  Into 
the  computer. 

"People  in  favor  of  war,  eld  and  young, 
should  fight,  not  talk,  the  battles,  them- 
selves,'" wrote  Mrs.  Mildred  Phillips,  325 
■ft'estervelt  Place,  Lodl,  whose  husband  Is  a 
disabled  veteran  of  World  War  II.  We 
fought  World  War  II  for  Europe.  We  didn't 
make  any  friends,  we  killed  and  crippled 
Amcr.cans  and  we  creat^'d  Frankenstein 
Russia  Killing  Americans  to  create  allies  in 
S.  E.  Asia  Is  simple.  Nobody  w:ns  a  war  '" 

"In  regard  to  Vice  President  Agnew,  I 
didn't  vote  his  ticket  but  1  say  'G  d  ble.ss 
him." '"  wrote  Nunzlo  Paparozzl,  287  Farnham 
Ave.,  Lodl.  "We  need  more  leaders  like  him. 
For  one  reason  or  another,  everyone  wants 
an  end  to  our  involvement  In  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia. 

"I  want  to  see  an  honorable  end  to  this 
war  because  I  know  the  horrors  &f  war  from 
experience  as  a  medic  in  World  War  II.  Many 
other  people  bring  forth  other  reasons  which 
are  personal  and  suK-ere.  Those  liiat  work 
fcr  the  government  want  to  end  the  war  so 
they  can  benefit  from  th,?  expenditure  of 
defense  funds.  Some  of  those  on  wcUare  say 
the  same  thing  The  cry  of  some  senior  citi- 
zens Is  along  the  same  lines.  Some  In  edu- 
cation say  they  wculd  like  to  gobble  up  some 
of  that  money, 

"V/e  could  go  on  and  on,  but  while  these 
people  say  it  is  morally  wrong,  it  would  not 
boiler  them  one  bit  if  we  pulled  out  and 
millions  of  Vietnamese  were  slaughtered  by 
the  Communists.  If  pulling  out  would  solve 
all  the  ether  ills,  the  massacre  of  a  few 
million  Vietnamese  might  be  worth  It,  but 
I  don't  believe  it  or  condone  it."" 

Another  reader,  Leo  Mahon.  21  Seventh 
St.,  Clifton,  wrote  thr.t  "There  are  so  many 
good  reasons  to  stop  all  this  seemingly  un- 
necessary waste  of  youth,  lives  and  equip- 
ment." 

"As  I  sit  and  wonder  and  yes  worry  the 
only  just  decision  I  arrive  at  is  to  win  this 
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BltUiJtlon  once  and  for  all  and  return  these 
soldiers  to  their  homes,"  he  continued.  "God 
give  L-omfort  to  those  families  who  ha\e 
given  '.iieir  loved  one  for  all  of  us,  may  we 
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in  turn  give  them  nothing  less  than  total 
victory." 

The  accompanying  table  lists  the  results 
of  the  poll  In   totals,  by  age  group  and  by 
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congressional  district,  for  those  who  indi. 
cated  their  representative  on  the  ballot.  Tiie 
results  of  the  poll  will  be  sent  to  each  repre- 
sentative and  to  the  state's  two  Senators. 


Total 


Questions  Number      Percent 

I'm  tor  continuing  the  *ar  to  a  militaty  or  political  vict.irv.    .  1,176 
I  want  U  S.  participation  ended  through  a  gradual  withdrawal 

o(  Anienc.in  troops    -         - ''o^ 

I'm  (or  PL. ling  out  immedidtely -   ......-..-  i'i 

President  Mixon  was  right  III  ordering  troops  into  Cambodia.  .  2,119 

PiesiJeit  Nnon  was  wrong  in  sending  troops  into  Cambodia  .  606 
I  Back  Piesiient  Nixon  in  the  way  he  is  cjnducting  American 

policy  in  Asia -   ^v,^ 

I  am  against  President  Nixon's  Southeast  Asia  policy 639 

The  dralt  determent  for  college  students  should  be  ended 1.762 

The  dralt  deferment  for  college  students  should  continue 904 

The  drati  should  be  continued -•  1.986 

The  dratt  should  be  ended             . '"' 

Vice  Presilent  Ajnew  was  right  in  his  criticism  ol  the  commu- 
nications industry 2, 172 

Vice  President  Agnew  was  wrong  in  his  criticism  ot  the  com- 
munications industry -  j22 

1  am  over  30 2,136 

I  am  under  30 - ,  ''^ 


42 

39 
19 
78 
22 

76 
24 
66 
34 
74 
26 

81 

19 
79 
21 


Over  30 
Number      Percent 
45 


Under  30 
Number      Percent 


Roe    Helstoski       Widnall        Rodino        Dwyer 


966 

860 

335 

1,742 

381 

1.714 
406 

1,456 
619 

1.658 
438 

1.783 

318 


40 
15 
82 
18 

81 
19 
70 
30 
79 
21 

85 

15 


194 

190 
178 
346 
212 

334 
220 
278 
271 
298 
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357 

191 


35 

34 
31 
62 
38 

60 
40 
51 
49 
54 
46 

65 

35 
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500 
275 
925 
323 

914 
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784 

^37 
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363 
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976 
260 
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106 
44 
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54 
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55 

190 
79 
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60 

228 

48 

219 

58 


109 

79 
34 
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42 

171 
45 
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63 
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52 

174 

37 
154 
60 


35 

27 
31 
60 
33 

59 
34 
57 
32 
53 
37 

67 

27 
66 
24 


9 
5 

23 
5 

22 
6 

19 
9 

19 
9 

25 

4 

23 
5 
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IS 

US 

V 
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20 
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2S 

u: 

21 
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u 
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PROBLEMS  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  confronted  with  many  critical 
problems.  An  unhealthy  environment  and 
an  unstable  economy,  for  example,  are 
issues  which  must  concern  all  Americans, 
whether  they  live  in  the  country  or  the 
city. 

This  is  a  theme  which  I  discussed  in 
an  article  published  in  the  special  35th 
anniversary  edition  this  month  of  Indi- 
ana Rural  News. 

Although  most  of  the  subscribers  to 
this  periodical  live  in  rural  areas,  they 
share  with  urban  residents  concern  about 
the  same  problems  facing  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  this  article  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Not   Rvral — Not    Urb.vn  — Bi?t    Problem.. 

For    All    Americans 

(By    John    Brademasi 

The  war  in  .Southea-t  Asia,  the  sag^in? 
economy  and  our  drterioratiug  envircnme'-t 
— these  are  neither  "urban  iFsiies"  n:  r  ■■rv.rn! 
issue?"  They  are  critical  problems  v.hich 
cc'nfront  all  Americans. 

Inadequate  housing,  poor  education,  a 
polluted  environment,  .soaring  unemploy- 
ment and  rampant  Inflation — like  the  war  lu 
Vietnam,  these  are  all  dilemmas  which  touch 
us  whether  we  live  in  an  apartment  in  the 
City  or  in  an  Indiana  farmhouse. 

These  are  also  the  problems  with  which 
the  President  and  we  in  Congress  are  now 
wTestling.  and  I  want,  from  the  perspective 
of  an  Indiana  Congressman  for  over  eleven 
years,  to  comment  briefly  on  several  of  them. 

The  economic  situation   Is  especially  dls- 
Hurbing.  Unemployment  is  high  a:id   ri.'iing 
and  Interest  rates  are  high  and  rising  too. 

Nearly  5  per  cent  of  our  national  work 
force  is  now  Jobless,  and  Administration  of- 
ficial.-i  concede  that  this  figure  is  expected  to 
climb. 

TTig—latest  consumer  price  Index — for 
April' — |ose  another  6  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious rionth.  This  annual  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  of  more  than  7  per  cent  has 
become  Intolerable  to  the  average  citizen. 

Meanwhile,  Interest  rates  remain  at  record 
levels.  These  rates  may  be  profitable  for 
bankers,  but  they  put  credit  out  of  reach  for 
many  homeowners,  farmers  and  businessmen 


"The  business  slowdown  Is  turning  out  to 
be  considerably  more  severe  than  most 
economists  had  anticipated,"  reports  The 
Wall  Strert  Jowna!.  But  a  citizen  does  not 
need  a  college  degree  In  economics  to  know 
that  his  dollar  does  not  buy  what  It  once  did, 

Newsweek,  in  its  May  25  cover  article, 
bluntly  characterized  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy— "recession." 

■fhe  magazine  gave  a  number  of  concrete 
examples: 

A  farmer  pinched  by  the  rising  cost  of 
equipment  and  falling  farm  profits. 

A  policeman  whose  pay  raises  are  eaten  up 
by  surging  costs  of  living. 

An  elderly  couple  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
on  a  fixed  Income. 

A  small  investor  who  sees  the  bottom  fall 
out  of  hlj  stocks. 

Runaway  money  and  a  stagnating  eco- 
nomy are  not  our  only  problems  We  must 
assign  new  national  priorities  if  America  is 
to  reach  its  potential  and  provide  a  truly 
great  environment  for  Its  citizens. 

In  this  eETort  to  elevate  the  quality  of  life 
In  America  education  is  paramount,  and  in- 
deed my  principal  legislative  responsibility 
111  Congress  has  been  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

Readers  of  the  Indiana  Rural  Netcs  may  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  educational  inlta- 
tives  on  which  I  have  been  working  during 
the  91st  Congress.  Hoosier  citizens,  from  the 
farm  and  the  city,  will  benefit  from  this 
legislation. 

I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  which  has  held 
a  series  of  hearings  on  a  bill  I  Introduced 
last  year  designed  to  extend  educational  op- 
portunities to  children  of  pre-school  age. 

Dr.  Bruno  Bettelheim.  a  noted  early  child- 
liood  specialist,  told  our  subcommittee  that 
.=^0  percent  of  the  development  of  intelligence 
takes  place  before  the  age  of  four  while  an- 
other 30  per  cent  of  the  groulh  occurs  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  eight. 

Such  evidence  as  this  demonstrates  the 
crucial  Importance  of  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. My  bill,  which  has  the  support  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  would  es- 
tablish comprehen-'^ive  programs  of  instruc- 
tion and  services  in  physical  and  mental 
health  as  well  as  nutrition. 

-Another  concern  of  mine  is  the  young  per- 
son who  wants  to  continue  his  education 
beyond  high  school,  but  finds  his  way  blocked 
by  prohibitive  tuition  pavments  and  other 
rising  costs. 

I  know  there  are  many  promising  Hoosier 
high  school  graduates  who  have  the  ability 
and  de.sire  to  go  on  to  college  but  are  unable 
to  do  so  because  they  don't  have  the  money. 

To  help  meet  this  need.  I  am  sponsoring 
a  bill  which  would  provide  additional  funds 


for  the  Federal  student  aid  programs  and  also 
assist  colleges  In  building  the  classrooms,  li- 
braries, and  laboratories  nece.ssary  for  ex- 
panding enrollment. 

Education  Is  essential,  too.  If  we  are  to 
cope  with  the  challenge  of  the  pollution  ot 
our  air,  land,  and  water.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  whole  spectrum  of  Issues 
related  to  the  environment  In  order  to  reverse 
the  pattern  of  abuse  caused  by  policies  born 
of  ignorance. 

The  Environmental  Quality  Education  Act. 
which  I  have  Introduced  and  which  has  won 
strong  bipartisan  support,  would  authorize 
funds  to  support  elementary  and  high  school 
courses  In  environmental  studies  as  well  as 
adult  education  and  community  conferences 
on  the  environment. 

Measures  like  these,  designed  to  increase 
our  national  investment  In  our  most  valuable 
resource — educated  men  and  women — we,  I 
believe,  essential  If  we  are  to  provide  a  better 
life  for  all  Americans. 

The  answers  to  the  problems  that  plague 
our  society  today  are  ones  that  all  Americans 
seek — whether  they  live  In  town  or  In  the 
country. 


TREAD  RUBBER  TAX 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Corman.  of  California,  and 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  ex- 
cise tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  regarding  the  manu- 
facturers' tax  on  tread  rubber. 

Typically,  manufacturers'  excise  taxes 
are  imposed  upon  articles  after  the 
manufacturing  processes  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  ultimate  consumer  purchases 
the  article  essentially  unchanged  from 
the  form  it  was  in  when  it  was  taxed.  In 
the  case  of  tread  rubber,  however,  the 
tax  is  imposed  after  the  tread  rubber  has 
been  manufactured  but  it  is  used  in  the 
recapping  or  retreading  rf  tires.  The  ulti- 
mate consumer  purchases  a  tire  rather 
than  tread  rubber.  In  the  tread  rubber 
tax.  wastage  of  the  product  in  the  ulti- 
mate manufacturing  process  occurs  after 
the  tax  has  been  paid.  However,  similar 
waste  and  scrap  material  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  taxable  articles  does  not 
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become  subject  to  the  taxes  on  those  ar- 
ticles. Our  bill  will  change  the  tread  rub- 
ber tax  to  make  it  essentially  similar,  in 
its  practical  application,  to  manufactur- 
ers' excise  taxes  generally,  by  permitting 
a  credit  or  refund,  without  interest,  if 
tread  rubber  which  has  been  subject  to 
the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  is  de- 
stroyed, scrapped,  wasted,  or  rendered 
useless  in  the  recapping  or  retreading 
process  in  the  same  way  as  provided  by 
existing  law  where  tread  rubber  is  sold 
for  use  other  than  in  recapping  or  re- 
treading highway  vehicle  type  tires. 

The  second  change  made  by  the  bill 
provides  a  credit  or  refund  in  the  case  of 
recapped  or  retreaded  tires  in  essentially 
the  same  type  of  situation  as  existing  law 
allows  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  new 
tire.  When  a  taxable  tire  is  returned  by 
the  customer  and  the  price  of  a  replace- 
ment is  adjusted  under  the  regular  guar- 
antee or  some  other  arrangement,  then 
the  tax  liability  on  that  tire  is  adjusted 
proportionately.  This  procedure  is  avail- 
able in  the  case  of  new  tires,  which  are 
subject  to  the  tire  tax.  My  bill  makes  the 
same  type  of  refund  or  credit,  without 
interest,  available  with  regard  to  tread 
rubber  when  a  retreaded  tire  is  returned 
and  the  price  adjusted. 

The  two  changes  made  by  this  bill  are 
needed  in  order  to  bring  the  actual  op- 
eration of  the  manufacturers'  tax  on 
tread  rubber  more  closely  into  line  with 
the  operation  of  the  other  manufactur- 
ers' excise  taxes. 


CRACKDOWN  ON  DRUGS  IS 
WORKING 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
10-city  raid  on  narcotics  peddlers  was 
cn!y  one  of  a  series  of  steps  the  Nixon 
ad^nistration  has  taken  to  clamp  down 
on  trie  narcotics  trade. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  comments  on  other  actions  taken 
by  Justice.  Treasury,  and  related  agen- 
cies to  break  up  this  nefarious  racket. 
I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Cr.^ckdown  on  Drugs  Is  Working 

Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy 
noted  in  a  recent  speech  that,  last  year  in 
New  York  City,  more  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  35  had  died  from  heroin 
than  from  automobile  accidents. 

Police  departments  all  over  the  country 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  narcotics  addic- 
tion, in  addition  to  constituting  a  major 
health  hazard,  is  also  the  root  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  violent  crime. 

The  Illegal  lmportatlo:i  and  sale  of  drugs 
is  a  big  as  well  as  monstrous  business,  and 
no  one  should  be  under  any  Illusions  but 
that  bringing  It  under  control  Is  going  to  be 
a  long,  difficult  job. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  stepped-up 
drive  against  the  Illicit  drug  traffic  shows  en- 
couraging signs,  however,  of  paying  off: 

In  March,  federal  and  local  narcotics 
agents  smashed  a  Laguna  Beach-based 
canning  factory"  that  was  making  millions 
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of  dollars  worth  of  psychedelic  drugs  a  year, 
and  selling  to  buyers  all  over  the  country. 

In  April,  U.S.  Customs  officials  seized 
four  tons  of  marijuana  In  Liong  Beach — the 
biggest  marijuana  haul  ever  m^de  in  the 
United  States. 

In  May,  federal  agents  arrested  the 
Ecuadorian  consul  In  Philadelphia  on 
charges  of  smuggling  In  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  pure  cocaine. 

Now,  In  the  most  linportant  operation  of 
all  by  far,  narcotics  agents  have  dealt  a 
severe  blow  at  a  ring  which  Is  said  to  ac- 
count for  30 '^^  of  all  the  heroin  and  80  ""c 
of  all  the  cocaine  which  enters  this  country 
from  abroad.' 

More  than  130  persons  were  arrested  over 
the  weekend  l.i  10  cities.  Including  Los 
Angeles,  and  more  are  being  sought.  Retail 
value  of  the  drugs  seized  In  the  raid,  and 
during  the  six  months  of  investigation 
which  preceded  It,  was  estimated  at  almost 
$9  million. 

Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell  called  the  op- 
eration a  "tremendous  success,"  and  pre- 
dicted that  "these  arrests  will  diminish  the 
flow  of  hard  i.arcotlcs  Into  and  within  the 
United  States." 

The  Justice  Dept.,  the  Treasury  Dept.  and 
all  the  other  agencies  involved  deserve  a 
vote  of  thanks. 


STRATEGIC  FAILURE 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
our  trooi^s  begin  to  come  out  of  Cam- 
bodia and  the  President  prepares  to  go 
before  the  country  with  his  tote  board 
of  captured  guns,  bicycles,  and  rice  to 
celebrate  a  tactical  triumph,  it  is  im- 
portant to  face  the  fact  that,  whatever 
it  is  tactically  speaking,  it  is  only  an- 
other instance  of  strategic  failure. 

Even  considered  tactically,  there  are 
serious  doubts  about  an,  operation  that 
as  of  yesterday  had  cost  339  American 
and  860  South  Vietnamese  lives,  and 
1.501  American  and  3.603  South  Viet- 
namese wounded.  And  who  knows  how 
many  of  the  11,000  bodies  counted  as 
"enemy"  were  Cambodian  peasants 
caught  in  the  indiscriminate  .swath  of 
war? 

However  one  tallies  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits in  a  tactical  sense,  strategically  we 
face  a  wider  war,  fraught  with  new  com- 
plexities, uncertainties,  and  risks. 

The  Lon  Nol  government,  our  new  and 
costly  Cambodian  client,  is  floundering, 
and  we  can  be  sure  who  it  will  grab  if  it 
starts  to  go  under.  According  to  a  report 
in  the  June  29  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Cambodian  Army  presently 
holds  less  than  one-third  of  the  coun- 
try's 69,000  square  miles,  while  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  anti-government  Cam- 
bodians firmly  control  one-third  of  the 
country  and  can  roam  at  will  through 
the  remaining  third. 

Our  Cambodian  venture  has  had  the 
effect  of  welding  Communist  elements 
throughout  Indochina  closer  together 
and,  worse,  closer  to  China. 

At  a  deeper  level,  the  venture  is  a  fail- 
ure because  it  has  provided  another  oc- 
casion for  indulging  in  self-deception,  for 
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refusing  to  face  the  facts  upon  which 
sound  strategy  is  based. 

Prof.  James  C.  Thomson  of  Harvard, 
who  served  on  the  staff  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  in  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  last  administration,  ex- 
presses this  aspect  of  the  failure  espe- 
cially well  in  a  lecture  he  gave  to  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Yale-in-China  Associa- 
tion: 

Every  effort  to  avert  acceptance  of  error 
and  failure — every  "cosmetic"  approach,  in 
current  Washington  parlance — is  simply  a 
formula  for  further  evasion  and  self-decep- 
tion and  for  a  longer,  wider  war.  Every  effort 
to  "save  face"  will  lead  to  a  new  Cambodia. 
For  any  President  who  thinks  he  c.tii  now 
exit  with  grace  from  this  twenty-year  error 
Is  a  President  who,  when  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  the  look  ol  defeat,  will  balk 
and  grope  for  a  new  Cambodia — new  flexing 
of  the  muscles,  new  acts  of  bravado,  new 
targets  of  opportunity,  new  military  adven- 
tures, up  to  and  Including,  I  deeply  fear,  the 
threat  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and.  If 
need  be,  the  actual  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
For  there  will  always  be  persuasive  peddlers 
of  new  ways  to  win  this  unwinnable  war. 

What  we  so  desperately  need  out  of  our 
present  President,  or  his  successor,  is  some- 
thing no  President  has  yet  had  the  courage 
to  face  and  to  tell  the  American  people:  that 
Vietnam  was  "lost"  to  Vietnamese  national- 
communism  many  years  ago  by  the  French, 
by  Americans,  and  mostly  by  Vietnamese: 
that  nothing  short  of  world  war  might  "re- 
trieve" that  loss:  that  the  loss  doesn't  mat- 
ter In  terms  of  American  security  Interests, 
and  indeed  has  never  mattered:  and  that  an 
admission  of  error  and  lallure  that  brings 
peace  to  a  shattered  region  Is,  far  from  "na- 
tional humiliation,"  the  first  step  toward 
national  regener:ition,  an  act  of  true  national 
courage. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  related 
article  by  Professor  Thomson  that  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times  and  a  piece 
by  Orvelle  Scheel.  codirector  of  the  Bay 
Area  Institute,  from  the  New  Republic. 
Both  articles  ably  define  the  dimensions 
of  the  strategic  failure: 
[From  London  Sunday  Times.  May  10.  19701 
Blind  Gamble  in  Indochina 
(By  James  C.  Thomson.  Jr.) 

Mr.  Nixon's  Cambodian  hinge  has  opened 
another  grim  chapter  In  the  long  and  baf- 
fling story  of  the  American-East  .\sian  rela- 
tionship^— one  from  which  neither  America 
nor  East  Asia  will  emerge  quite  the  same  as 
before. 

For  more  than  a  century  Americans  have 
been  obsessed  with  tlie  Far  East,  an  obsession 
rooted  in  concepts  of  mission  and  manifest 
destiny.  Since  the  turn  of  this  century  the 
obsession  has  been  transformed  Into  policy: 
a  presumption  of  national  interests  in  the 
region,  a  grand  style  of  rhet^^ric  to  cover  those 
Interests,  cccnsional  resorts  to  war  to  protect 
them,  but  throughout  a  curious  and  persist- 
ent Inability  to  define  them. 

Policies  and  actions  have  often  been  out 
cf  line,  often  a  result  of  internal  con.'"usion 
in  Washington.  On  Vietnam,  for  Instance, 
what  kind  of  war  was  It,  and  who  was  the 
real  enemy?  Was  It  a  civil  war  or  interna- 
tional aggression?  And  If  the  latter,  was  the 
"real  enemy"  Hanoi?  Peking?  Moscow?  Inter- 
national Communism?  Or  maybe  "Asian 
Communism"? 

If  is  sadly  appropriate  that  the  oljsession. 
tiie  policy,  and  the  confusion  should  f.ud 
their  most  recent  expreision  in  the  sys- 
tematic obliteration  of  a  Cambodian  town 
called  Snoul.  while  Mr.  Nixon  tells  his  people 
that  sucli  things  are  done  to  avoid  "nat.onal 
humiliation."  A  while  ago,  before  My  Lai.  Mr. 
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Nixon's   predecessor   r.tressed   the   centrallty 
of  his  country  s  -national  honour." 

How  is  one  to  explain  this  ongoing  Ameri- 
can tragedy  whlrh  yet  another  President  has 
now  compounded? 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  was  and  Is 
China.  Some  say  that  China  became  to 
America  what  India  was  to  Britain,  but  much 
more  so  and  witii  a  different  outcome.  Out  of 
a  century  of  apparently  altruistic  involve- 
ment efforts  at  evangelism,  education,  tech- 
nical asastance— as  well  as  trade  and  invest- 
ment, Americans  developed  a  powerful  self- 
ima:;e  o:  their  nation's  special  benevolence 
toward  China  and  of  China's  special  respon- 
sivt'uess. 

But  the  fury  of  the  Chinese  revolution- 
Chinese  Nationalibm  r.nci,  in  time,  the  vic- 
tory of  Its  Communist  win^-a'^aulted  the 
foundations  of  that  ^If-ima^e.  And  the 
American  response,  in-  the  world-wide  Cold 
War  climate  after  1943.  was  to  inspect  be- 
trayal at  home  and  abroad.  Clearly  the  new 
China  was  a  creation  of  Ma.scuw  and  Its 
agent  {"a.  Slavic  Manchukuo."  said  Mr. 
Dean  Rusic  In  1351)  and  a  d:iUi,er'.v.s;y  ex- 
pansionist Power.  The  true  China  :t::r.ained 
among  the  exiles  on  Formosa;  the  false  China 
mtist  be  contained  and  Isolated. 

Hence  the  construction  of  a  network  cf 
alliances  and  bases  to  defend  "Fi-ec  Asia." 
Hence  new  efforts  at  iho  expert  of  benevol- 
ence, the  creation  of  antl-C;;mmunlst  States 
In  America's  own  image.  Hence,  specifically, 
America's  funding  of  France's  struggle  for 
military  victory  and/or  •■Vietnamlsatlon"  In 
Indu-Chlna  (assistance  initially  pro\'lded.  as 
Mr.  Acheson  has  recently  revealed,  in  order 
to  get  France  to  do  what  Washington  wanted 
done  in  Europe).  In  the  process,  of  course, 
the  very  separate  roots  and  identity  of  the 
Vietnamese  revolution  were  lost  on  the  pol- 
icy-makers; equally  lost  was  any  clrar  per- 
ception of  the  fusion  of  Natlonall=m  and 
Communism— a  potent  mix — that  fed  that 
revolution. 

China,  then,  Is  central  to  America's  Asian 
luvolvement.  But  China  Is  not  the  only  fac- 
tor—and, Indeed,  has  been  a  receding  factor 
in  the  pa.t  ten  years,  thanks  largely  to  Pe- 
king's military  caution  and  internal  preoc- 
cupations as  well  as  Slno-Sovlet  enmity. 

Two  decades  of  containment  of  China's 
Crolden  Horde  have  bred  strong  habits  of 
thought  among  those  who  make  policy  In 
Washington.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  well- 
known  domino  .theory,  enunciated  originally 
by  General  Ekenhower  but  soon  firmly 
lodged  in  the  ^^erican  view  of  Asia.  The 
Idea  that  If  vou  knock  over  one  Asian  state, 
they  all  fa'll  down,  has  the  virtue  of 
simplicity. 

Its  premise  that  all  Asian  states  act  alike 
may  well  stem  from  the  traditional  Western 
conviction  that  all  Asians  "look  alike."  As 
for  policy-makers,  domlno-lsm  makes  quite 
unnecessary  .my  careful  appraisal  of  the 
critically  Important  differences  that  distin- 
guish Thais  from  Cambodians,  Btirmese  from 
Koreans,  Indonesians  from  Japanese — or, 
most  important  of  all.  Vietnamese  from  Chi- 
nese, age-old  foes.  All  that  Is  needed  Is  a 
map  and  an  ink-brush  to  show  the  alarming 
consequences  of  one  small  nation's  collapse. 
y  In  very  recent  years  Washington's  states- 
men have  begun  to  de-emphaslze  domlno- 
lsm,  perhaps  out  of  belated  experience  of 
Asia's  resilient  nationalism,  perhaps  to  avoid 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Yet  In  one  funda- 
mental resp>ect  the  concept  retains  Its  hold: 
a  fear,  from  the  theory's  earliest  days,  that 
the  final  domino  (and  perhaps  the  only  one) 
Is  the  Administration  In  power.  That  the 
"loss"  of  a  foreign  State  to  Communism 
means  yotir  party's  loss  at  the  polls  is  the 
most  potent  legacy  of  the  "loss"  of  China 
In  1949  and  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats  In 
1952. 

Yet  another  habit  of  thought  pertains  to 
America's  military  ascendancy  and  Its  rela- 
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tlon  to  Asian  Issues.  From  Commodore  Perry 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son,  American  statesmen  had  believed  that 
if  you  stood  up  to  Asians,  they  would  soon 
back  down.  To  traditions  of  rirmne.ss  and 
character  the  post-war  years  have  added  un- 
surpassed power.  Little  wonder  the  Stimson- 
ian  itch  to  deal  firmly  with  Asians  has  Its 
latter-dav  expression  in  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  bomb  the  Vietnamese  Into  ne- 
gotiations and  President  Nixon's  assertion, 
as  he  invades  Cambodia,  that  Vietnam  Is  a 
test  of  America's  "will."  What  is  missing  Is 
any  sense  that  Asians,  too,  have  will — and 
that  one's  will  is  usually  strongest  on  one's 
own  home  ground. 

Such  habits  are  compounded  by  sheer  Ig- 
norance of  Asian  realities;  of  age-old  hos- 
tility, for  Instance,  among  Vietnamese.  Cam- 
bodians, and  Thais,  and  between  all  three 
and  Chinese;  of  the  fact  that  Laos  is  a  non- 
country  created  by  France,  that  Camoodla 
Is  the  Poland  of  South-East  Asia  catight  and 
carved  between  Thailand  and  Vietnam,  and 
that  French  and  American  Intervention  has 
only  postponed  for  a  while  the  probable  di- 
vision of  the  Indo-China  region  between 
Thailand  and  Vietnam. 

They  are  also  compounded  by  patterns  of 
official  prose:  by  a  persistent  tendency  to- 
wards rhetorical  escalation — an  ever  more 
shrill  deflnltiou  of  the  importance  of  the 
stakes,  as  the  price  and  doubts  soar,  to  cover 
the  paucity  of  stakes.  Vietnam  becomes  Im- 
portant quite  simply  becau.se  Administrations 
have  said  it  was  Important. 

And  they  are  further  compounded,  of 
course,  by  American  pride:  by  presidential 
unwiUiugness  to  admit  a  colo.ssal  national 
blunder  that  spans  two  decades  and  five  Ad- 
ministrations, and  by  presidential  suscepti- 
bility to  "solutions"  that  will  somehow  make 
the  outcome  look  like  less  than  f:illure. 

So  this  month  Mr.  Nixon,  captive  of  fa- 
miliar pressures,  gives  in  to  the  Cambodian 
"solution"  long  urged  by  Saigon  and  the 
Pentagon.  It  Is  a  sad  move  for  one  who  re- 
cently seemed  as  If  he  really  wanted  "out." 
A  gamble.  It  Is  called  by  many  commenta- 
tors, here  and  In  Wa-shington — even  a  coura- 
geous gamble.  More  properly,  a  desperate 
evasion:  an  evasion  of  the  central  facts  that 
no  President  has  had  the  courage  to  face 
and  to  tell  to  his  people— that  Vietnam  was 
"lost"  to  Vietnamese  national-communism 
many  years  ago.  by  French.  Americans,  and 
Vietnamese;  that  nothing  short  of  world  war 
could  retrieve  that  loss;  that  the  loss  doesn't 
matter  In  terms  of  American  national  Inter- 
est; and  that  an  admission  of  error  that 
brings  peace  to  a  shattered  region  Is,  far  from 
"national  humiliation,"  the  first  step  toward 
national  regeneration,  an  act  of  true  courage. 

Cambodmn   Civil  War 
(By  OrvlUe  Schell) 

We  now  see  that  the  Cambodian  Inva- 
sion. f:->.r  from  being  a  "brief  surgical  opera- 
tion" quickly  performed  and  done  with,  has 
opened  wide  a  new  and  dangerous  fissure. 
Tad  Szulc  In  The  New  York  Times  of  May  20 
reports  ".senior  officials"  In  Washington  as 
believing  that  "in  some  ways  the  situation 
In  Cambodia  was  beginning  to  resemble  South 
Vietnam  In  1960  when  the  Vletcong  began 
their  rebellion  ag.ilnst  the  Saigon  regime." 
George  McT.  Kahln,  director  of  the  South- 
east Asia  program  at  Cornell,  puts  It  more 
bluntly;  "President  Nixon  has  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  a  formidable  antl-Amerl- 
can  alli.ince  In  Cambodia,  making  a  long 
civil  war  in  that  country  Inevitable." 

Untr.  the  coup  In  March,  the  Cambodian 
body  politic  existed  In  a  precarious  balance 
with  Prince  Sihanouk  In  the  middle.  To  his 
right  stood  the  former  (and  present)  Pre- 
mier and  Minister  of  National  Defense.  Gen- 
eral Lon  Nol.  He  was  chief  of  the  35.000-man 
Cambodian  Army  which  was  largely  trained 
and  partially  eqtalpped  under  US  military  aid 
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amounting  to  some  $94  million  up  to  1964, 
when  Sihanouk  requested  that  it  be  stopped. 
Although  Lon  Nol  made  trips  to  both  Pe- 
king  and  Hanoi  for  Sihanouk,  he  was  known 
for  his  "anti-Communist"  and  "pro-West- 
ern" feelings.  He  reportedly  traveled  to  the 
Communist  capitals  in  attempts  to  persuade 
Hanoi  and  Peking  that  the  NLF  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA)  should  leave 
their  Cambodian  base  camps.  Although  he 
did  not  always  agree  with  Sihanouk,  Lon 
Nol  was  included  in  various  cabinets  as  a 
balance  against  the  left.  Sihanouk  used  him 
as  a  kind  of  warning  to  the  Cambodi.in  Com- 
munists not  to  push  too  hard  against  his 
own.  middle-of-the-road,  poorly  organized 
Sangkum  Party,  which  he  formed  hastily 
when  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  1955. 

To  Sihanouk's  left  were  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
whom  he  played  down  as  much  as  possible, 
and  of  whom  the  American  press  has  chosen 
to  take  almost  no  notice.  The  Khmer  Rouge 
(or  Red  Khmers)  have  not  been  a  strong 
force  numerically  In  past  years,  but  they 
served  to  point  up  the  fact  that  Cambodia, 
although  not  at  war,  had  by  no  means  rem- 
edied the  plight  of  the  peasant  or  of  rural 
government.  Their  numerous,  but  usually  In- 
consequential, attacks  on  government  troope 
were  an  annoyance,  btit  less  important  (al- 
though the  Sihanouk  government  claimed  to 
have  killed  some  300)  than  the  de  facto  con- 
trol they  exercised  in  parts  of  the  rtiral  hint- 
erland, particularly  around  the  vital  ports 
of  Slhanoukvllle  and  Kep  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  Cambodian-Vietnamese  border. 
The  NLF  has  been  getting  supplies  to  its 
troops  In  the  Mekong  Delta  region  In  South 
Vietnam  through  these  ports.  Apparently 
Sihanouk  was  unwilling  to  move  Into  thlJ 
area  and  clean  up  the  NLF  operations,  be- 
cause It  would  have  risked  a  major  clash 
with  Indigenous  Cambodian  forces.  Lon  Nol 
did  not  share  these  apprehensions  and  always 
favored  a  hard  line  against  both  NLF  and 
Khmer  Rouge  activities. 

The  Khmer  Rouge,  who  now  operate  in 
some  five  different  districts  in  Cambodia, 
were  formed  of  remnants  of  the  old  Cam- 
bodian Vletmlnh  (never  very  strong  due  to 
the  rather  pro-French  stance  of  Slhanotik), 
disaffected  teachers  and  student  Intellectuals, 
former  elected  officials  and  a  peasant  follow- 
ing of  undetermined  size.  Estimates,  until 
recent  weeks,  placed  the  total  number  of 
Khmer  Rouge  at  around  3000.  From  leaflets 
left  In  villages  through  which  they  have 
moved.  It  Is  known  that  they  want  to  "liber- 
ate Cambodia  from  the  Americans."  that  they 
are  scornful  of  religion  (Buddhism),  crit- 
ical of  police  and  army  extortion  of  the 
peasantry,  and  corrupt  government  monop- 
olies. Various  factions  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
have  been  so  Isolated  from  one  another  that 
they  have  not  had  any  unified  program.  Their 
two  main  bases  adjacent  to  Tay  Nlnh  Prov- 
ince, In  Svay  Rleng  and  Prey  Veng,  have  been 
closely  allied  with  the  NI>.  These  Khmer 
Rouge  have  harassed  not  only  Cambodian 
government  officials,  but  have  Joined  the 
NLF  In  sorties  Into  South  Vietnam. 

But  there  are  other  Khmer  Rouge  to  the 
west  of  Phnom  Penh  who  have  been  more 
independent.  Their  base  camps  stretch  from 
the  Thai  border  down  along  the  Elephant 
Range  to  the  coastal  ports  at  Kampot.  They 
are  led  by  Hou  Youn,  who  is  described  by 
U.S.  Intelligence  sources  In  the  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review  as  a  "man  of  truly  «• 
toundlng  Intellectual  and  physical  strength." 
Hou  Youn  Is  an  ex-National  A'^semblyman 
who  was  expelled  from  Phnom  Penh  during 
Lon  Nol's  crackdown  on  Communist  activi- 
ties In  1967.  Demonstrations  followed  Lon 
Nol's  severe  treatment  of  peasant  rebels  in 
Battambang  Province,  who  were  said  to  be 
led  by  Hou  Youn  and  the  Khmer  Rouge.  As 
a  result  of  Lon  Nol  became  the  bite  noire  of 
Cambodian  leftists,  who  have  since  branded 
him  as  "an  American  stooge." 
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interestingly,  neither  wing  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  ever  criticized  Sihanouk  by  name, 
which  does  not  mean  that  Sihanouk  did  not 
oppose  their  activities.  Thus,  In  June  of  last 
year  he  commented  that  "the  Vletcong  fight 
a  foreign  imperialism  In  order  to  liberate 
their  country  In  order  to  give  It  Independ- 
ence They  are  furthermore  supported  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  while  receiving 
no  instructions  from  foreign  organizations, 
whereas  the  Khmer  Reds  fight  their  coun- 
try's government  which  Is  known  by  the 
whole  world  to  be  the  guardian  of  national 
Independence  and  nonallgnment  and  to  de- 
rive Its  power  from  the  people  through  gen- 
eral elections.  The  Khmer  Reds  kill  their 
own  compatriots  and  are  In  the  pay  of  either 
Maoism  or  the  Vletmlnh."  In  an  interview 
In  February.  1969,  Sihanouk  said;  "Leaflets 
scattered  around  by  night  announce  the  for- 
mation of  self-styled  clandestine  Commu- 
nist 'parties'  or  'movements.'  We  do  not 
know  how  many  members  they  have,  but 
very  few  In  any  case.  I  do  not  think  that 
China  'controls'  these  grouplete.  although 
Chinese  activists  In  Cambodia  give  them 
assistance." 

OfScially,  China  had  been  chary  about 
giving  any  support  of  an  official  nature  to 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  In  past  years  there  has 
been  no  mention  of  their  activities  In  the 
People's  Daily.  The  Chinese  chose  rather  to 
support  Sihanouk,  even  extending  him  a 
rather  generous  aid  program. 

In  a  sense,  then.  Sihanouk  was  the  fulcrum 
point  between  the  contending  leftist  and 
rightist,  or  pro-Western  and  Pro-Communist 
forces.  With  Lon  Nol's  coup  and  the  US  inra- 
sion  of  Cambodia,  all  that  changed.  Cambodia 
Is  polarized:  Lon  Nol  and  the  Army  (with 
American  aid)  on  the  right,  and  the  Klimer 
Rouge  (With  Hanoi  and  NLF  aid)  on  the  left. 
Cambodia  has  become  an  annex  of  Vietnam 
both  politically  and  militarily.  Sihanouk  has 
been  forced  to  join  friends  where  he  finds 
them.  And  from  exile  In  Peking,  his  alterna- 
tives are  few.  He  has  turned  to  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  his  erstwhile  enemies.  Their  move- 
ment, which  has  been  small  and  almost  un- 
recognized on  the  International  scene,  now 
has  a  leader  of  stature,  the  only  man  who  has 
the  prestige  to  rally  the  Cambodian  peasants 
behind  any  mass  movement.  The  Khmer 
Rouge  has  been  rejuvenated. 

On  April  17.  Le  Monde  reported  In  a  head- 
line that  in  Svay  Rleng.  already  "peasants  ap- 
pear to  be  Joining  the  ranks  of  the  local 
Commimist  guerrillas."  The  article  by  Jean- 
Claude  Pomontl  goes  on  to  describe  the  newly 
formed  Khmer  Rouge  provisional  govern- 
ment and  how  the  war  Is  forcing  peasants 
Into  the  expanding  ranks  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  Army  In  the  area.  He  writes:  "Three 
former  deputies  of  the  Cambodian  Naticnal 
Assembly,  Mssrs.  Khleu  Sam  Phon,  Hou  Youn 
and  Hu  Nlm.  who  rejoined  the  underground 
several  years  ago  and  are  considered  the 
leaders  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  published  last 
March  26  a  declaration  of  support  for  Prince 
Sihanouk."  The  three  ex-deputles  urge  "all 
our  compatriots,  In  the  city  as  well  as  the 
countryside,  not  to  enter  Into  the  army  or 
Into  the  police  to  cerve  as  cannon  fodder  for 
the  American  Imperialists  and  for  the  trai- 
tors to  the  fatherland,  Lon  Nol  and  Slrlk 
Matak,  to  not  pay  them  taxes,  to  not  respect 
their  savage  laws,  and  to  sincerely  and  reso- 
lutely unite  In  the  National  Unified  Front  ot 
Kampuchea  [Cambodia] ,  to  organize  guerrilla 
forces  of  the  Khmer  people  who  are  ready  to 
receive  you  now." 

On  April  21,  In  Le  Monde.  Jacques  Decor- 
noy  reported  that  "a  National  Liberation 
Front  of  Kampuchea  [that  Is,  of  Cambodia] 
has  Just  been  created.  It  already  operates  In 
certain  'liberated  territories'  and  claims  to 
carry  out  operations  thanks  to  Its  'liberator 
the  Khmer  Army.' "  A  correspondent  for 
Agence  France  Presse  quotes  a  cadre  of  the 
Front  as  saying  that  they  had  already  "to- 
tally liberated"  the  province  of  Rattanaklrl 
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and  that,  "The  following  year,  perhaps  soon- 
er, we  will  be  at  Phom  Penh.  But  the  Prince 
will  return  before  that  time."  The  corre- 
spondent reported  that  the  "Khmer  Libera- 
tion Army  has  vehicles  and  automatic  ma- 
chine guns  taken  from  the  Government 
Army."  The  Khmer  Rouge,  with  the  help  of 
the  NLF,  seem  uninterested  at  this  point  In 
capturing  towns  and  cities  (which  will  only 
be  razed  by  US  air  strikes  and  armor) .  They 
are  reportedly  determined  to  create  "liber- 
ated zones"  a  la  Mao,  from  which  they  can 
put  a  guerrilla  army  of  their  own  in  the 
field. 

Peking  has  taken  careful  note  of  all  this. 
Headlines  In  the  People's  Daily  now  trumpet 
support  for  Sihanouks  government-ln-exile 
(Which  Includes  such  Khmer  Rouge  leaders 
as  Hou  Youn  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Peasant  Problems)  and  for  the  Summit  Con- 
ference of  the  Indochlnese  Peoples  which  was 
attended  by  Chou  En-lal.  Sihanouk.  Ngu- 
yen Huu  Tho  (NLF) ,  Pham  Van  Dong  (DRV) 
and  Prince  Souvanouvong  (Pathet  Lao). 

On  May  4,  the  New  China  News  Service 
reported  Chcu  as  saying:  "Armed  with  Mao 
Tse-tung's  thought  and  tempered  through 
the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution, 
the  Chinese  people,  will  always  give  all-out 
support  and  assistance  to  the  fraternal  peo- 
ples of  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam  In 
carrying  to  the  end  the  war  again,st  US  ag- 
gression and  for  national  salvation." 

The  day  before  at  the  Summit  conference, 
Chou  said  that  "the  700  million  Chinese  peo- 
ple provide  a  powerful  backing  for  the  three 
Indochlnese  peoples  and  the  vast  expanse  of 
China's  territory  Is  their  reliable  'rear  area' 
[hou- fang]."  "Re&r  area"  Is  not  a  term  the 
Chinese  have  traditionally  used  with  aban- 
don, Inasmuch  as  It  has  the  connotation  of 
the  word  "sanctuary."  Now  It  appears  that 
they  have  decided  to  stake  their  prestige  and 
support  on  Sihanouk.  One  can  hardly  believe 
that  they  would  have  given  such  unqualified 
sup^Sbrt  (after  Initially  being  so  cool)  did 
they  not  think  that  Sihanouk  was  capable  of 
pulling  a  movement  together  back  home. 

It  Is  Increasingly  probable  that  US-sup- 
pUed  South  Vietnamese  forces  will  remain  in 
Cambodia  Indefinitely,  for  "the  Lon  Nol  re- 
gime will  need  assistance,"  as  Mr.  Szulc 
notes  In  the  Times,  to  deal  with  guerrilla 
and  subversive  activities."  That  raises  the 
question  whether  US  commanders  will  not 
at  some  point  be  directing  ground  opera- 
tions, but  more  probably  air  strikes,  against 
Khmer  Rouge  sanctuaries"  (as  well  as  those 
of  the  NVA  and  NFL)  In  a  prolonged  Cam- 
bodian civil  war. 
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the  Wilkes-Barre  Barons.  So.  we  got  to 
see  Lefty  quite  often  during  those  years 
and  we  hold  him  in  great  affection. 

I  understand  Lefty  had  some  nice 
things  to  say  about  'Wilkes-Barre  during 
the  course  of  the  recent  Capitol  Hill 
breakfast  program,  and  for  that  I  thank 
him  very  much. 

Baseball  is  a  great  game  and  needs  the 
support  of  many  of  us.  I  strongly  sup- 
port all  programs  in  athletics  for  our 
young  people  and  I  particularly  support 
Babe  Ruth  baseball,  which  is  a  truly 
outstanding  program  to  develop  the  ma- 
jor league  players  of  tomorrow.  It  Is 
named  in  honor  of  the  greatest  player 
in  the  history  of  baseball  and  I  am  sure 
the  Babe  would  not  want  to  be  remem- 
bered in  a  finer  way. 

So,  I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Babe  Ruth,  Lefty  Gomez,  Bowie  Kuhn, 
and  the  many  others  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  promotion  and  further  de- 
velopment of  Babe  Ruth  baseball.  They 
are  performing  a  fine  sen'ice  to  the  youth 
of  our  country. 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  prior 
commitment  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
breakfast  held  recently  on  Capitol  Hill 
in'the  interest  of  Babe  Ruth  baseball. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  this  affair 
as  I  did  want  to  renew  my  long  friend- 
ship with  one  of  the  greatest  players  in 
the  history  of  major  league  baseball— 
■Vernon  "Lefty"  Gomez,  who  served  as 
toastmaster  and  performed  in  his  usually 
humorous  and  highly  entertaining  style. 

■We  In  northeastern  Pennsylvania  re- 
member Lefty  for  his  scintillating  record 
as  a  pitcher  for  the  great  New  York 
Yankees  and  we  also  remember  him  for 
the  years  he  managed  the  Yankee  farm 
team  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  which  was  in 
the  same  league  as  my  hometown  team. 


MINNESOTA  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 
VOTERS  URGES  REPEAL  OF  THE 
INDL^N  TERMINATION  RESOLU- 
TION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  in  Minnesota  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  focusing  attention 
on  the  needs  and  concerns  of  our  State's 
35,000  American  Indians.  "Indians  In 
Minneapolis,"  a  study  prepared  by  the 
Miiuieapolis  chapter,  has  been  acclaimed 
nationally  as  the  most  comprehensive 
analysis  to  date  of  urban  Indian  condi- 
tions. 

Currently,  the  Minnesota  league  is 
supporting  legislation  introduced  by  my- 
self and  28  colleagues  to  repeal  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  108,  the  1953  In- 
dian "termination"  resolution. 

The  following  correspondence  from 
Mrs.  O.  J.  Janski,  State  president  of  the 
Minnesota  LWV,  provides  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  need  to  repeal  this  con- 
gressional action  opposed  so  bitterly  by 
Indian  groups  throughout  the  country. 

The  correspondence  follows : 

League  of  Women  Votfrs 

OF  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  24.  1970. 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Phaser, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Feaser;   Thank  you  for  taking 
the  lead  to  repeal  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 108.  The  enclosed  letter  Is  l>elng  sent  to 
all  Minnesota  Congressmen. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Janski, 

State  President. 

JtWB  24, 1970. 
Hon.  Clahk  MacGbegob, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  MacGbegob  ;  The  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  of  Minnesota  was  pleased  to  se* 
that  a  bipartisan  effort  will  be  made  to  n- 
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peal  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108.  This 
states  that  it  Is  federal  policy  to  ultimately 
terminate  Indian  reservations.  Although  this 
policy  has  not  been  pushe^  In  recent  years. 
It  still  Is  on  record  as  being  the  government's 
objective  In  dealing  with  Indian  citizens. 

We  refer  to  this  resoltitlon,  passed  In  1953, 
because  its  wording  was  Inaccurate  to  begin 
•With  and  when  it  was  enforced,  the  results 
were  disastrous.  It  states: 

■  Whereas  it  Is  the  policy  of  Congress,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  make  the  Indians 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges  and  responsibilities  as 
are  applicable  to  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  end  their  status  as  wards  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  grant  them  all  of  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  pertaining  to  Ameri- 
can citizenship;  and 

"Whereas  the  Indians  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  should  assume 
their  full  responsibilities  as  American  citi- 
zens: Now  therefore,  be  It  Resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  con- 
curring), that  it  is  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
...  I  tribes  in  4  stares  and  5  named  tribes)  .  .  . 
should  be  freed  from  Federal  supervision  and 
control  and  from  all  disabilities  and  limita- 
tions specially  applicable  to  Indians  .  .  ." 

The  resolution  is  cast  In  terms  of  granting 
Indians  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens, 
Indians  are  already  American  citizens  and 
they  already  are  "entitled  to  the  same  priv- 
ileges and  responsibilities  as  are  applicable 
to  other  citizens."  (Military  service,  paying 
taxes,  etc.)  Also  they  are  not  In  any  sense 
"wards"  of  the  United  States.  The  govern- 
ment does  not  control  the  Individual  Indian. 
The  relationship  Is  based  on  treaties  be- 
tween nations. 

The  federal  government  now  holds  reserva- 
tion land  in  trust  status  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  because  of  these  treaties.  Other  serv- 
ices follow  because  of  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  the  land  and  the  nation's  desire  to  assist 
this  minority. 

In  1962.  In  our  League's  study  "Indians  In 
Minnesota"  we  pointed  out  that  "The  reso- 
lution is  not  SI)  miportant  for  whut  it  would 
give  Indians  as  for  what  It  would  remove 
from  them."  Ard  this  Is  what  has  happened 
as  the  sad  ,<;t^.ries  of  the  Menominee  and 
Klam.ith  tribes  attest. 

Indians  throughout  the  nation,  no  matter 
what  'heir  circumstances,  fear  this  resolu- 
tion. It  has  never  been  rejected  by  Congress 
,".nd  could  nt  any  time  be  used  to  threaten 
their  limited  remaining  lands  and  their  very 
existence.  -^ 

We  urge  you  to  join  In  the  action  to  re- 
scind  Hcu.se   Ccncurrent   Resolution    108. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Janski, 

State  President. 


CONGRESSMAN  PATTEN'S  YEARLY 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  I 
send  a  le2;islative  questionnaire  to  every 
home  in  the  congressional  district  I  rep- 
re.=ent. 

The  response  has  always  been  gratify- 
ing— not  only  in  th?  number  of  persons 
'.vho  take  part,  but  in  the  deep  interest 
and  strong  enthusiasm  they  display  in 
expressing  their  views. 

This  year's  questionnaire  consists  of  10 
question.s — six  on  domestic  issues  and 
four  on  foreign  affairs. 
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The  questions  are: 

Please  list  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
three  most  serious  domestic  problems 
facing  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  that  wage 
and  price  controls  may  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  inflation.  Would  .vou  favor  such 
controls  on  a  temporary  basis? 

Should  Federal  spending  be  increased 
to  fight  air  and  water  pollution? 

Do  you  favor  changing  the  present  lot- 
tei-y  system  lor  military  service  to  an  all- 
volimteer  army? 

Do  you  believe  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded,  cut  back,  or  be 
continued  at  the  present  rate? 

Do  you  support  legislation  that  woald 
establish  Federal  health  and  safely 
standards  for  workers? 

On  the  Vietnam  war,  which  one  of 
these  alternatives  do  you  favor? 

First.  President  Nixon's  present  Viet- 
namization  policy — a  phased  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  combat  troops  to  be  replaced  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops. 

Second.  Disengagement  at  a  faster  pace 
than  the  President  is  pursuing. 

Third.  Increasing  the  U.S.  military  ef- 
fort. 

Do  you  support  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks — SALT— now  taking 
place  at  Vienna  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Should  the  United  States  sell  military 
jet  planes  to  Israel? 

Do  ycju  support  Lhe  idea  of  establishing 
a  standby  U.N.  peacekeeping  force? 
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IN  MEMORIAM;  ROBERT  E.  McCORD 


HON.  DOMINiCK  V.  DANIELS 

OK    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  great  sadness  and  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  Robert  McCord,  the 
chief  clerk  and  senior  specialist  for  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  on 
June  21.  Bob  was  more  than  a  counselor, 
although  I  often  relied  on  his  perceptive 
and  sagacious  advice;  he  was  more  than 
a  legislative  expert,  although  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  directing  and  guiding  bills 
through  the  committee.  Bob  was  an  un- 
derstanding and  sympathetic  friend  with 
a  profound  apprecintion  for  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  country  and  an  acu- 
men which  permitted  translation  into 
legislation. 

The  legislative  achievements  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  the 
past  fcv,-  years  are  testimony  to  the 
tenacity  and  persuasiveness  of  Bob 
McCord.  I  mention  only  a  few  of  those 
bills  on  which  I  personally  worked  closely 
with  Bob:  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments,  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments,  the  Construction  Safety 
Act.  the  Hatidicapped  Children's  Early 
Education  Assistnnce  Act.  and  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

To  his  widow.  Audrey,  and  his  family. 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences.  Just 


as  Bob  can  never  be  replaced  in  their 
lives,  so  too  is  he  irreplaceable  on  this 
committee.  But  his  dedication  to  his  job 
and  to  the  people  will  long  be  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  those  of  us  privileged  to 
know  and  work  with  him. 


HERO  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  OF 
PHILADELPHIA:    PROFILE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENN-SYLVANI./^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
a  policeman  goes  out  on  his  beat  or  a 
fireman  goes  into  a  burning  building,  he 
takes  his  life  in  his  hands.  Few  of  these 
public  servants  think  about  that.  It  is 
part  of  their  jobs:  one  of  the  risks. 

But  in  their  minds  is  a  great  concern 
for  their  children  and  their  future. 

Policemen  and  firemen  are  on  the  fir- 
ing line  these  days  when  big  city  tensions 
fiare  into  civil  disturbances  or  worse. 
Sometimes  these  public  servants  have 
reason  to  resent  public  apathy  or  even  at 
times  public  hostility:  but  in  Philadel- 
phia we  take  pride  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  support  their  uni- 
formed men. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  concern  and 
compassion  w-hich  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia have  shown  for  the  children  of 
men  mortally  wounded  or  permanently 
di.sabled  in  the  line  of  duty  by  providing 
lor  their  education  and  their  futures. 

Philadelphia  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  reputation  of  being  the  safest 
big  city  in  the  Nation.  Its  crime  record, 
both  in  fewer  number  of  actual  offenses 
and  highest  in  crimes  solved,  lies  in  part 
with  the  high  morale  of  its  protectors. 

Certainly,  much  of  that  high  morale 
comes  through  the  Hero  Scholarship 
Fund,  which  derives  its  income  from  the 
annual  thrill  show,  to  be  held  for  the 
16th  year  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Stadium. 
September  11. 

Since  1940.  48  policemen  have  been 
killed  fighting  crime.  Also,  there  have 
been  56  firemen  and  three  Fairmount 
Park  Police  who  have  lost  their  lives. 

There  are  now  228  students,  boys  and 
girls,  attending  college,  and  143  have  al- 
ready graduated,  some  with  doctorates, 
some  as  teachers,  several  as  lawyers,  and 
one  as  a  police  personnel  officer,  follow- 
ing his  late  father  into  the  ranks.  Some 
113  others  had  one  or  more  years  of 
college. 

Also,  1,811  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  city's  uniformed  servicemen  will  be 
awarded  the  same  educational  opportu- 
nities when  they  are  ready  for  college. 

All  this  came  about  through  a  mass 
tragedy.  On  October  28.  1954,  a  dis- 
astrous explosion  wrecked  the  Berg 
Laboratories  in  North  Philadelphia  in 
a  crowded  neighborhood.  Ten  firemen 
died  and  a  score  of  others  were  injured 
Thirty-live  children  were  fatherless. 
faced  with  a  bleak  future  in  families 
without  a  breadwinner. 

The  tragic  death  of  these  firemen 
spurred  Councilman  Paul  D'Ortona  into 
action.  An  ordinance  was  introduced  by 
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Mr.  D'Ortona.  then  chairman  of  city 
council's  pubhc  safety  committee  "au- 
thorizing the  creation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  study  ways  and  means  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  esiablishment  and 
maintenance  of  scholarships  for  the 
children  of  firemen,  policemen  and  park 
police  killed  or  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  in  the  line  of  duty." 

James  H.  J.  Tate,  now  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  D'Ortona,  who  succeeded 
Tate  as  president  of  city  coimcil.  called 
upon  the  late  John  B.  Keliy.  noted 
sportsman  and  civic  leader,  to  organize 
a  citizens  committee  to  implement  this 
action. 

Mr.  Kelly  agreed  to  serve  and  a  citi- 
zens committee  was  form.ed.  All  the  ideas 
of  public  appeals  for  money  were  aban- 
doned in  the  face  of  other  such  appeals 
and  the  fonnula  of  a  series  of  "thrill 
shows"  was  chosen  to  raise  the  necessary 
fimds  for  the  scholarship  inograni.  The 
first  thrill  show  was  held  September  9. 
1955. 

Thus  was  born  the  "Hero  Scholarship 
Fund  of  Philadelphia." 

The  103.000-seat  Municipal  Stadium. 
the  only  one  big  enough  to  hold  the  an- 
nual Anny-Navy  game,  v.as  the  natural 
site,  and  this  faith  was  justified  by  the 
bulging  crowds  each  year  since. 

Show  business  people,  famed  for  gen- 
erosity of  their  time  and  talent,  have 
participated  in  the  previous  15  show.-5. 
including  among  many.  Bob  Hope.  Ed 
Sullivan.  Louis  Armstrong.  Ella  Fitz- 
gerald. Tony  Bennett,  Richard  Boone, 
Art  Linkletter.  Gene  Auti^-.  and  the  Su- 
premes.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  stars 
who  have  headlined  in  the  greatest  one- 
night  stand  in  show  business. 

Police,  firemen,  and  park  police  round 
out  the  shows  with  a  demonstration  of 
skills  and  daring  which  puts  the  "thriH" 
in  the  thrill  show;  and  more  than  a  mil- 
lion Philadelphia  area  residents  have  ap- 
plauded over  the  years.  More  than  Sl.- 
500,000  lias  been  rai.sed  by  the  thrill 
shows,  which  is  carefully  inve.•^t.ed  by  a 
special  committee  of  banking  expert.-;. 

Council  President  DOrtona.  now  the 
president  of  the  Hero  Scholarship  Fund, 
said  recently  that  "the  Hero  Scho>ar- 
ship  Fimd  is  a  unique  enierpiise  among 
.■American  cities.  It  has  proved  a  success 
here  and  could  be  duplic.ited  in  any 
community  which  cares  for  the  men  v.ho 
guard  the  life  and  propeny  of  its  citi- 
zens." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  police- 
man's life  is  a  thankless  one,  and  this 
can  be  said,  just  as  earnestly,  about  fire- 
men and  park  police. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  thankle.ss.  and 
Philadelphia  gives  some  of  its  thanks  in 
a  practical  way. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

approach  was  the  basis  of  an  editorial 
in  the  Chicago  Today,  'Wednesday. 
June  24.  after  the  President  signed  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  which  included  the 
18-year-old  vote.  Since  I  share  the 
President's  view  that  the  Court  will  find 
it  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to  lower 
the  voting  age  and  feel  that  this  matter 
should  remain  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States.  I  feel  that  this  editorial  is  an 
effective  commentary  on  the  President's 
action. 

Nixon  Touches  Base  on  Vote  Bill 

By  si^nlne  the  5-year  extension  of  the 
voting  nght.s  act,  with  Us  amendment  lower- 
ing the  legal  voting  age  to  18.  President 
N.xcn  h.is  edged  safeU  around  a  gaping  pit- 
lall.  He  couldn't  have  won  by  vetoing  the 
bill;  he  can't  Ic^e  by  having  signed  it. 

If  the  Supreme  Coiirt  finds  it's  unconstitu- 
tional for  Congress  to  set  voting  require- 
ment.s  for  the  slates — as  Mr.  Nixon  thinks  it 
1.S  —its  ruling  ui'l  prove  his  opinion  correct, 
ir  the  court  finds  the  bill  conEiitulional.  it 
will  prove  Nixon  right  in  signing  it  despite 
his  reservations. 

In  either  case,  the  President  will  spare  his 
administration  and  his  party  the  storms  of 
resentment  he'd  have  brought  on  by  trying  to 
do  the  court's  job  for  it.  And  whatever 
happens  to  this  section  of  the  voting  rights 
b;:i.  the  rest  of  it  -a ill  stay  intact.  Mr.  Nixon 
'vould  have  had  to  veto  the  whole  biil^a 
dangerous  gamble  in  itseU. 

Provisions  for  an  eaily  court  test  are  built 
in^o  the  bill,  and  -ve  hope  the  test  will  be 
prunip:.  If  the  18-year-old  \ote  is  upheld  it 
might  bring  a  lot  of  changes — for  instr.nce. 
vaoxeh  to  redesign  and  emphasise  civics 
courses  in  high  school.  The  more  time  Is  left 
for  planning  these  changes  before  next  Jan.  1, 
when  the  law  Is  scheduled  to  take  effect,  the 
belter  the  plans  are  likely  to  be. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
18-year-old  vote  i.ssue  is  one  that  we  must 
pnalyze  without  emotion  and  this  same 


WHERE  ARE  AMERICANS  NOW? 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  streets 
of  America  are  fi'led  with  people  march- 
ing to  tiie  beats  of  many  different  drum- 
mers. Next  month,  we  will  witness  still 
another  as  the  "Honor  America  Day" 
directs  our  attention  to  the  most  basic 
of  all  American  holidays— the  Fourth  of 
July. 

This  great  day  in  our  history  of 
national  pride  will  be  marked  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  with  a  lot  of  old- 
fashioned  hoopla  and  with  a  new  dimen- 
sion. Tlie  orcanizers  of  the  national 
observance  have  made  a  concerted  e.Tort 
to  involve  all  America.  Tliis  includes 
those  among  us  who  are  hawks,  doves, 
radicals,  moderates,  and  what-nots.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Even  the  most  naive  among  u^  realize 
that  this  day's  planned  activities  mark 
an  attempt  to  put  some  of  the  cohesive 
FtiifT  back  Into  the  American  main- 
stream. This,  too,  is  as  it  .should  be. 
There  is  room.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thi.'  great 
land  for  tlie  full  spectnim  of  political 
philosophy,  activity,  and  partiality. 
Tliere  is  room  for  those  who  would  dis- 
a'^ree  with  the  course  the  country  is 
taking — just  so  Ion'-'  as  they  are  pulling 
with  America  and  not  against  her. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  month's  issue  of 
McCall's  has  issued  a  .sort  of  "mid-term" 
report.  As  an  introspective  look  at  our 
land,  the  editors  present  the  thoughts  of 
such  writers  as  Liz  Carpenter.  Arthur 
Miller,  Paul  Ehrlich.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm 
Peabody.  who  are  worldly  lra^elers  on 
that  jumpy,  bumpy,  always  thrilling 
voyage"  aboard  the  Spaceship  Earth. 

McCall's  sets  the  stai^e  with  this  special 
introduction : 

Six  months  ago.  after  man  had  landed  on 
the  moon,  we  elected  to  look  back  over  our 
astronauts'  shoulders  and  try  to  define  The 
Good  Lile  on  Earth.  Since  then,  so  much  has 
happened.  We  have  seen  miracles,  like  the 
prayerful  splashdown  of  Apollo  13  But  there 
ha\e  also  been  some  alarming  boljbles  and  ♦ 
w^ibbles  ;n  the  capsule  wc  all  ride  together; 
.'-'p.iceship  Eartli. 

From  this  backdrop.  McCail's  then 
provides  a  foi-uni  for  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  give  us  their  comersaiions  " 
with  .^uch  elcm.ents  of  our  society  as: 
the  silent  ma.ionty.  a  champion  of  the 
middle  class,  "powerless"  students,  and 
a  population  expert. 

Of  these,  m.y  favorite  is  the  article 
written  by  one  of  my  obvious  favorites — 
Liz  Carpenter.  In  typical  fashion.  Liz 
describes  her  crisscros.<  travels  through- 
out the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation. 
McCall's  describes  it  this  way; 

For  the  past  six  montlis.  Liz  Carpenter. 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B  Johnson's  lo.'-mer  prcrs  secre- 
tary and  author  of  the  best-selling  "Ruffles 
and  Flouri-^hes,"  has  crisscrossed  America  to 
promote  her  book  She  traveled  o\{>r  35.000 
miles  and  submitted  to  interviews  in  41 
cities  A!"  the  while,  sle  was  asking  ques- 
iions.  too.  'I'm  the  kind  of  questioner  who 
gives  George  Gallup  apoplexy."  she  says.  "But 
I  did  get  a  iecl  of  the  peoples  and  What 
lliey're  thinking." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  we  decided  to 
actually  interview  America,  I  can  think 
of  no  better  person  for  the  job  than  Liz 
Carpenter.  She  is  a  gal  of  great  heart  and 
understandin.u.  I  like  her  tift  of  f:ah.  her 
verbal  jabs,  and  her  unabash.ed  love  for 
this  land  of  curs.  It  all  comes  cut  in  her 
article.  Thrnugh  her  .sensitive  style.  Liz 
has  set  the  mood  for  llie  subsequent  ■ 
articles,  and  I  take  ureat  pride  in  re- 
printing her  observations  in  the  Record: 
conve.hsations    with     the     great     silent 

Majority:  "They  Are  Fill  of  Questions — 

AND  They  Shot  ld  Be" 

I  By  Liz  Carpenter  I 

Beside  n;c  on  the  bu.':,  as  it  Inches  lis  •way 
through  lhe  nightime  fog  from  JFK  to  Man- 
hattan, is  a  young  girl  She  c.^n  i  be  more 
than  twenty-three.  She  is  we.';r!ng  a  brown 
tweed  maxi-coat  and  reading  Culch-22.  We 
l;?5in  talking,  and  I  learn  she's  a  nurse. 

"I've  just  spent  a  great  weekend  with  a 
fantastic  guy.  and  now  I'm  going  back — "o 
my  apartment  at  night  and  the  hospital 
every  day."  She  has  seen  too  many  people, 
she  says,  dying  alor.c.  "They  just  dcn't  seem 
to  have  anyone."  she  tells  me.  "Maybe  that's 
oiie  jeasou  I  keep  thinking  I'd  like  to  Join  a 
commune.  I  grew  up  in  a  big  family,  and 
ihTP  were  always  !rts  cf  people  and  action 
around.  I  like  th.'>t.  I've  done  lot.<;  of  thinking 
on  it,  and  if  Vi-u  l_u.-,ii  the  righ.t  group,  it 
Ci  'ild  be  great.  It  would  beat  the  loneliness  I 
ihir.k  the  people  I  see  in^the  hospital  wouid 
have  been  better  off  in  W,  commune,  dying 
with  a  ffw  friends  around." 

The  bus  lumbers  toward  the  cltr.  anci  I 
wonder  why  a  hu.-5band  and  four  children 
wouldn't    do    lust    as   'v^'eli    as   a   commune. 
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But  she  doesn't  seem  to  be  thinking  about 
a  husband  and  four  children. 

The  cab  driver  Is  taking  me  to  New  York's 
Pennsylvania  Station,  weavlncr  between 
honking  cars  and  delllvery  trucks,  "Nothing's 
free  any  more.  lady,  liot  even  two  nails  in  a 
shoe.  My  wife  has  b«en  going  to  this  same 
shoe  place  for  eighteen  years,  and  she  went 
In  there  the  other  <lay  and  just  wanted  two 
little  old  nails  in  her  shoe,  to  keep  the  heal 
on.  Always  before,  It  was  nothing.  But  now 
It's  fifty  cent5  Just  for  two  nails  in  a  shoe." 

It  Is  not  the  price  that  bothered  him, 
but  the  loss  of  friendliness  of  generosity. 
For  eighteen  years,  those  two  nails  have  been 
something  he  could  depend  on. 

In  the  department  stores,  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Joske's  In  San  Antonio, 
Messrs.  Halle's  and  Hlgbee's  In  Cleveland, 
sales  are  down. 

First,  it  was  the  luxury  Items — diamonds 
and  Jewelry — things  people  could  put  off 
buying.  Now.  it'-i  .appliances — television  sets 
and  new  washing  machines.  Clothing  sales 
are  down.  too. 

Meanwhile,  the  customer  Is  learning  how 
to  sew  again. 

On  a  Main  Line  commuter  train  Into  Phila- 
delphia, a  smartly  dre.ssed  matron  is  reading 
the  paper.  She's  reading  the  fashion  page 
In  that  way  only  phlladelphlans  read 
newspaper.^,  folded  in  thirds  top  to  bottom. 

"I've  taken  up  sewing.  I'm  not  the  type,  but 
I  can't  afford  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  pant 
suit." 

I  look  her  over  and  agree  she's  not  the  type. 
There  Is  a  diamond-eyed  tiger  pin  on  her 
expensive  lapel. 

But  her  decision  Is  not  unique.  Over  and 
over  again  store  managers  tell  me  that  the 
sale  of  patterns,  of  yard  goods  Is  up. 

"It  Isn't  Just  saving  money,"  a  clerk  In 
Cincinnati  says.  "It's  wanting  to  do  some- 
thing themselves,  getting  satisfaction  from  a 
craft.  Woodwork  and  other  crafts  are  also 
booming.  One  of  my  ctistomers  told  me  the 
other  day.  'I  can't  do  anything  about  drugs 
and  'Vietnam,  but  I  can  sew  and  take  my 
mind  off  them.' "  • 

Chicago  is  booming.  Unlike  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  the  restaurants  are  full.  I 
mention  this  to  Mayor  Daley,  and  he  grins. 
"We  Just  don't  panic  so  quick  out  here." 

The  mayor  runs  Chicago,  and  It  works.  The 
gravedlggers  dig,  the  sewers  work,  the  town 
runs.  I  ask  him  where  the  Deniocrfrte  should 
hold  the  next  political  convention.  The 
mayor  doesn't  blink  an  eye.  "Chicago,  of 
course,"  he  answers.  "It's  the  best  convention 
town  in  the  country." 

Over  a  drink.  I  ponder  Chicago  with  an 
editor  friend.  In  all  the  age  of  dlvi-slveness, 
Isn't  It  strange  that  Chicago  can  absorb  Abble 
Hoffman  and  Hugh  Heffner.  conventions  and 
conspiracy  trials,  and  still  sit  here  un- 
daunted— ready  to  take  on  the  next  comer? 

"It's  the  most  American  city  in  the  coun- 
try," the  editor  says.  "And  let's  face  It,  we've 
got  a  very  rcd-whlte-and-blue  mayor,  who 
doesn't  p.amper  the  soul-searchers.  There's 
room  for  everyone,  but  there  Is  someone  In 
charge."        ) 

My  seat  cAnpanlon  In  the  waiting  room  of 
the  Miniieaix>lls  airport  Is  a  curly-haired 
young  man — lean.  Intense,  a  smart  new  brief- 
case by  his  feet.  Computers  are  his  business. 
He  hae  spent  the  day  telling  the  city  fathers 
of  Minneapolis  how  much  time,  money,  and 
labor  they  would  save  If  the  city  would  buy 
a  few. 

"Do  you  think  computers  have  Improved 
the  human  race?"  I  ask  querulously,  after 
expressing  my  own  frustrations  as  a 
tax-paying  member  of  the  Zip  Code  Society. 

■"They  certainly  haven't  cost  any  Jobs,"  he 
says  defensively.  "They're  creating  Jobs,  and 
they're  making  money."  He  U  silent  for  a 
moment.  "I  can't  honestly  say  that  computers 
have  Improved  things  basically.  They  give 
answers  faster.  But  I  don't  really  guess 
human  beings  are  any  better  off  because  of 
them." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Maybe  the  trick  Is  to  make  the  computers 
serve  us  and  not  let  us  serve  the  computers? 
He  says  we'll  get  to  that. 
The  pretty  Negro  girl,  a  receptionist  on  the 
TV  show  in  Cleveland,  Is  Just  twenty-flve. 
She  is  wearing  a  handsome  beige  pant  suit 
and  driving  me  to  the  airport  in  her  snappy 
green  Camaro.  What  worries  her? 

"We  need  to  trust  each  other  more,"  she 
says.  "Take  me!  During  the  day,  I  work  at 
City  Hall  m  vital  statistics,  and  this  black 
man  comes  In  the  other  day  and  says  to  me, 
"Why  aren't  you  wearing  an  Afro?  Aren't  you 
our  sister?' "  She  takes  a  deep  breath.  "I 
know  what  I  am  inside.  I'm  for  the  black 
people.  But  I  can  be  their  sister  without 
wearing  an  Afro."  v 

She  doesn't  want  to  be  one  more  vital 
statistic.  She  wants  to  be  herself — the  snappy 
girl  riding  along  the  Cleveland  expressway 
In  her  sn.ippy  green  Camaro. 

She  is  a  pretty  manicurist  In  Seattle,  and 
she  has  three  children.  "What  worries  mc?" 
she  asks.  "I  worry  that  when  I'm  gone,  this 
country  won't  be  safe  for  my  kids." 

She  doesn't  understand  the  "new  people." 
She  means  the  protesters,  the  militants,  the 
shouters  and  damncrs.  She  hopes  her  kids 
won't  turn  out  that  way.  "I  Just  try  to  keep 
the  conversation  going  between  us,"  she  said. 
"I  try  to  make  my  sense  of  values  sound 
reasonable  to  them.  It's  not  easy.  They're  full 
of  questions,  and  they  should  be.  But  I  work 
hard  at  the  answers  and  Just  hope  I  make 
a  sale  now  and  then." 

Keep  the  dlalogtie  going!  The  old  rtile  of 
the  diplomats,  and  now  It  Is  mothers  who 
reach  for  answers  across  the  negotiating 
tables  in  the  dining  room. 

"I  stand  here  ironing,"  the  housewife  In 
Portland  says  "and  some  Jackass  on  television 
starts  singing.  'You've  come  a  long  way, 
baby,'  and  I'd  like  to  throw  the  Iron  right 
through  the  television  set." 

Her  daughter,  she  tells  me  with  a  trace 
of  admiration,  has  Joined  the  Women's 
Liberation  Movement.  "She's  lousy  at 
ironing." 

San  Francisco,  with  its  great  bridge,  its 
hills  and  lights,  looks  like  an  open  Jewel  box 
by  night. 

Daylight  brings  less  Inspiring  sights  like 
the  college  dropouts  in  saffron  Buddhist  robes 
who  loiter  near  a  department  store,  handing 
out  cheap,  colored  leaflets  on  the  subject  of 
love. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  I  ask  a  tall  young 
"priest." 

"Massachusetts — I  mean,  from  God  and 
love."  he  says,  catching  himself.  "I'm  from 
Love." 

From  Love,  by  way  of  Massachusetts.  He 
and  his  companions  have  shaved  heads.  But 
if  you  picture  them  with  a  little  hair,  they 
look  Ul:e  the  Harvard  crew,  fresh  from  a  hard 
workout  en  the  Charles  River. 

The  Greenhouse  Is  a  fashionable  health 
spa  outside  Dallas.  I  expected  It  to  be  filled 
with  beautiful,  Idle,  rich  ladies,  but  I  find 
its  clientele  includes  political  activists,  thin, 
high-powered  public-relations  executives, 
taste  makers,  ladles  bountiful,  and  former 
First  Ladies. 

Steaming  in  a  sauna  with  me  Is  a  sophis- 
ticated young  woman  from  a  stylish  Chicago 
suburb.  Her  week  here  Is  a  gift  from  her 
husband  for  the  second  baby. 

"What  gripes  me,"  she  says  amid  the  steam, 
"Is  that  we  Americans  always  Jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  wrong.  We  assume 
everything  foreign  is  better.  The  British  edu- 
cate better.  The  French  have  more  elegance. 
We  are  constantly  on  the  defensive.  Some- 
times I  even  do  It  myself.  When  my  little  boy 
Tlmmy  gets  Into  a  fight  with  the  next-door 
neighbor,  I  run  out  and  say,  'What  did 
Tlmmy  do?'  Now,  Isn't  that  something?  His 
own  mother  automatically  assumes  the  other 
kid  Is  right.  Is  It  out  of  some  false  sense  of 
humility?  Are  we  a  bunch  of  hypocondrlacs 
about  our  country?  I  don't  advocate  flagrant 
flag-waving,  but  dammit,  we  aren't  always 
wrong.  And  we  ought  to  say  sol  We  need 
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personal  pride,  city  pride,  national  pride— 
and  WD  need  it  fast!" 

"That's  part  of  It,"  a  prosperous  rancher's 
wife  in  a  towel  says.  "But  we  also  lack  bal- 
ance, because  there  Is  no  family  at  home no 

grandparent,  aunt,  or  uncle  to  give  children 
stability  and  respect  for  authority.  When  we 
grew  up.  we  didn't  get  out  of  line,  because 
we  didn't  want  to  reflect  on  our  family.  And 
in  a  small  town,  everyone  knew  your  family. 
Now  we're  on  the  move.  People  have 
scatiered.  No  .one's  home  an^  more.*' 

On  to  Houston — btfSlnng,  prosperovis, 
energized  Houston.  \Ve  fide  into  the  city,' 
past  rows  of  awful  billboprds,  talking  about 
eity  problems.  My  compslnlon,  a  thoughtful 
^wspaper woman.  Is  optimistic  about  her 
Dltable  city. 

^We've  started  something  new  down  here," 
ste  says  pleasantly.  "Quite  simply,  we're  try- 
ing to  put  the  Joy  back  Into  dissent.  Weve 
esCabllshed  a  forum  with  two  chairmen,  a 
strong  Republican  and  a  strong  Democrat 
When  we  meet,  everyone  has  a  chance  to  get 
up  and  express  his  viewpoint — with  no  hard 
feelings.  It's  going  great.  I  don't  know, 
maybe  It's  some  sort  of  answer." 

Instead  of  angry  voices.  Instead  of  political 
tantrums,  Houston  Is  hearing  some  of  Its 
concerned  citlze.is  disagree — agreeably,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  respect.  Not  a  new  Idea,  per- 
haps, but  the  right  Idea.  And  It  seeins  new 
In  this  contentious  age.  And  suddenly,  riding 
into  Houston,  I  mind  the  billboards  a  little 
less. 

Atlanta  Is  still  genteel,  polite.  But  there's 
a  bit  more  bustle  now,  a  brash,  new  cosmo- 
politan air,  which  can  accommodate  both 
Lester  Maddox  and  Julian  Bond. 

"The  average  book  buyer  In  Atlanta,"  says 
the  head  of  the  department  at  Rich's,  "Is  a 
woman  between  thirty  and  sixty  who  doesnt 
think  anyone  has  written  a  book  since  'Gone 
With  the  Wind.'  "  She  pauses.  "They're  buy- 
ing witchcraft  books  now.  Astrology,  all  sorts 
of  occult  stuff." 

What  are  they  looking  for,  a  substitute  for 
religion?  But  when  I  ride  down  Peachtree 
Street,  the  churches  all  look  new  and  well 
kept.  And  on  Sundays,  they  are  full. 

In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  there  Is  a 
month-long,  clty-wlde  festival  of  the  arts. 
Every  night  the  townspeople  get  dressed  up 
and  turn  out  t»  see  their  high-school  bal- 
lerinas dancing  with  a  star  from  New  York, 
or  to  hear  a  black  teacher  sing — sounding 
for  all  the  world  like  Leontyne  Price — under 
the  baton  of  a  maestro  from  Milan.  They 
come,  and  each  year  for  ten  years  the  festival 
h.as  grown  a  little  bigger.  In  a  very  Indirect 
way,  the  people  of  Birmingham  are  saying, 
"Don't  label  us  red-necks  and  bigots." 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  opera  and  a  book- 
and-author  luncheon,  with  three  writers  on 
the  platform.  But  today  the  chairman  Is 
proudly  showing  us  her  city.  Our  last  stop 
Is  at  the  poetry  and  short-story  contest, 
where  we  hear  local  authors  read  their 
work — a  businessman,  a  high-school  teacher, 
ordinary  people  from  all  over  Alabama. 

Something  Is  happening  In  Birmingham. 

All  over  the  country  I  find  a  backlash 
against  the  hiss-and-tell  books,  the  blanket 
ridicule  of  public  figures.  Again  and  again 
people  say  to  me,  "I'm  glad  you  liked  the 
people  you  worked  for."  Or  matter-of-factly, 
perhaps  with  a  trace  of  defiance:  "I  liked  the 
Johnsons,  too."  Often,  tliey  don  t  even  mean 
they  liked  the  Johnsons  so  much  as  they  like 
the  quality  of  loyalty. 

I  find  that  In  Indianapolis  and  In  Morgan- 
town,  West  Virginia,  at  the  university,  semi- 
nars are  under  way  for  Jotirnallsts,  analyzing 
what  Is  wrong  with  the  media.  They  are  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  press  Is  not  the  perfect 
Institution  m  an  Imperfect  world.  There 
must  be  ways  of  telling  the  story  of  achieve- 
ment as  well  as  of  failure.  We  must  find  those 
ways. 

Back  home  now,  I  sort  out  the  conver- 
sations, and  I  find  myself  refreshed.  America 
has  a  great  deal  more  going  for  It  than 
against  It.  Somehow  among  the  computers, 
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the  Numbered  Society,  we  are  going  to  de- 
ride' Do  not  bend  fold,  or  mutilate  this  in- 
dividu.il  for  he  is  a  human  being.  We  are 
eoing  to  find  ourselves  and  each  other.  Again 
there  will   be  someone  to  answer   a  cry   in 

^I  thi^nk  about  the  girl  in  the  browii  tweed 
maKi-coat  In  Chicago,  the  youn^.  Intense 
connu'er  salesman  In  Minneapolis,  the  saf- 
fron-robed "priest"  hawking  love  in  San 
Princl=.co,  ^he  taxi  driver  for  whom  nothing 
L  free  anv  more,  the  young  wife  In  the  sauna 
^ho  v.ants  us  to  stop  apologizing  for 
ourselves. 

What  are  they  seeking,  these  widely  scat- 
tered so-.ils  whom  I  met  so  briefly? 

Something  very  simple.  It  seems  to  me:  a 
sense  cf  community,  of  neighborllness,  of 
sienlfic.ince  amid  the  numbers.  The  young 
eljl  looking  wistfully  toward  the  commune 
and  the  brisk  festival  chairman  In  Birming- 
ham are  not  so  different;  they  are  after  the 
same  things:  meaning,  participation.  In- 
volvement. In  almost  every  conununlty,  I 
felt  peo'Jle  were  searching  for  friends,  for 
lost  neighborhoods— for  one  another. 

I  heird  complaints,  fleeting  expressions  of 
se't-doubt,  sensed  how  numbers  and  ano- 
nymity can  overwhelm  people.  But  X  also  saw 
humor,  energy,  civic  pride,  pure  cussedness, 
simple  patriotism. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  America,  even  in  a 
period  of  pessimism.  Is  working;  that  for  all 
their  shortcomings  and  doubts,  these  silent 
Americans  are  earnest,  devoted,  diligent,  de- 
termined to  do  their  best 

We  owe  ourselves  a  respite  from  our  own 
pessimism,  our  owti  bad  temper.  We  owe 
ourselves— each    other— the    benefit    of    the 

doubt. 

It  is  late  spring  when  I  reach  Washington 
again  One  of  those  blissful  sunny  Sundays 
when  the  monuments  are  bright  white  and 
the  pink  and  white  dogwoods  are  laced 
against  blue  skies.  The  rtverbanks  are  filled 
with  people.  A  few  are  fishing.  There  are  bi- 
cycles and  Joggers  and  lots  of  racing,  tum- 
bling children.  A  group  of  little  boys  are 
looking  intently  for  something  on  the 
ground.  They  find  some  smooth,  flat  stones, 
and  I  watch  them  try  very  carefully  to  skip 
them  across  the  river. 

I  think  of  one  more  encounter,  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  voung  clergyman  on  the  plane 
back  to  Washlngtotn.  What  did  he  see  In  the 
future?  I  asked.  Was  he  optimistic? 

"The  church  has  survived  so  many  things 
before,"  he  said,  "that  I  can't  doubt  we'll 
survive  the  present.  We'll  have  to  find  new 
ways  to  express,  to  affirm  old  Ideas.  We'll  have 
to  find  ways  to  act  out  values  that  In  the 
past  we've  honored  more  In  word  than  in 
deed.  We're  living  through  a  time  of  great 
shifts  m  emphasis.  In  morals,  there  are  great 
extremes — from  extremely  rigid  moraUty  to 
i^e  at  all.  But  I  think  the  old  values  are 
stWithere."   *'*'  —. 

The  seat-belt  sign  flashed  on,  and  ne 
paused  as  the  plane  began  to  descend.  "I 
think,"  he  said  slowly,  "we  should  have  a 
good  deal  of  hope,  based  on  faith." 

Ncrt  blind  faith,  but  something  else:  a  good 
deal  of  hope  based  on  faith.  I  thought,  as  we 
parted,  about  what  he  said— and  I  have 
thought  about  It  since. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BILL.  VOLUME,  DATE  HELEASED 

Labor-HEW,  part  2.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  health  items,  Fri- 
day, June  12.  

Public  Works-AEC.  part  4,  AEC,  TVA 
and  Panama  Canal,  Tuesday,  June  16. 

Public  Works-AEC,  part  5,  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  public  witnesses, 
Thursday.  June  18. 

Labor-HEW,  part  3,  NIH,  Monday. 
June  22. 

Labor-HEW.  part  5.  Department  of 
Labor.  Thursday,  June  25. 

Defense,  part  5,  procurement.  Monday. 
June  29. 

Labor-HEW,  part  4.  Social  Security. 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  De- 
partment management  and  special  in- 
stitutions, Tuesday,  June  30. 

No  additional  hearings  are  expected 
to  be  released  during  the  balance  of  this 
week,  however,  the  week  of  July  6,  the 
committee  expects  to  release  Labor-HEW, 
part  6 — related  agencies— and  Labor- 
HEW,  part  7 — outside  witnesses. 

When  released,  copies  are  available 
to  Members  and  others  at  the  committee 
room.  H-218,  Capitol  Building,  extension 
2771,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  HEARINGS 
"VOLUMES  RELEASED 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1970 
Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  released 
the  following  committee  hearings  vol- 
umes during  the  last  2  weeks: 


HALF-TRUTHS  CAN  MAKE  US 
SLAVES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Monday,  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  June,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  journeyed  to 
college  campuses  across  the  Nation  to  act 
as  commencement  speakers. 

In  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science 
and  Technology  Myron  Tribus  addressed 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  Assistant  Secre-. 
tary  discussed  the  half-truths  which  are 
now  readily  accepted  as  truth  by  some 
of  the  more  well-educated  of  our  popu- 
lace- and  he  stressed  the  need  for  aU 
citizens  to  do  their  homework  before 
actively   taking  sides    on   a   particular 

issue 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  Assistant  Secretary  Tri- 
bus' address  into  the  Record. 

THE  Half-Tkuths  Can  Make  Us  Slaves 
(Address  bv  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Science  and  Technology  Myron  Trlbus, 
Prepared  for  Delivery  at  the  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June 
13,  1970) 

Men  and  women  of  the  class  of  1970:  I 
stand  before  you  suddenly  filled  with  the 
awful  knowledge  that  all  that  stands  be- 
tween you  and  your  diplomas— Is  this  speech. 
This  should  be  a  day  of  celebration  for  you 
and  vour  families.  Out  of  respect  for  your 
desire  to  "get  on  with  It,"  I  shall  make  these 
remarks  as  brief  as  I  properly  can. 

Your  Joy,  and  mine  Is  tempered  by  the 
realization  that  on  this  day  you  are  to  be 
graduated  Into  a  time  of  stress.  I  assure  you 
It  Is  not  entirely  a  novel  experience.  Yours 
Is  not  the  first  generation  to  be  assailed  by 
doubts  and  misgivings— nor,  I  fear,  wlU  It 
be  the  last.  How  sure  can  you  be,  as  you  take 
up    the    responslbUlty    for    supporting    and 


running  this  society  that  25  years  after  your 
graduation  day  you  will  be  able  to  say  to 
the  next  generation,  as  yet  unborn,  that  you, 
at  last,  did  what  we  and  our  ancesrors  failed 
to  do?  How  confident  can  you  now  be  that 
by  then  you  will  pass  on  to  them  an  America 
free  of  "probleins  and  strife.  In  a  world 
crowned  with  peace  and  plenty?  How  sure  are 
you  now  that  vou  can  really  do  it? 

In  a  very  real  sen.se,  over  the  next  few 
decades,  the  American  experiment  f.ices  Its 
greatest'  challenge  since  the  Civil  War,  The 
fate  not  only  of  this  na'ion  and  this  people 
but  that  of  the  whole  human  species  may 
wi-n  hang  In  the  balance.  That  is  the  issue  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  today. 

Our  challenge,  yours  and  mine.  Is  to  prove 
to  ourfelves  and  to  our  species  that  we  can 
develop  the  means  and  the  will  to  meet  the 
problems  of  our  environment,  our  cities,  our 
.social  inequities.  We  must  show  ourselves 
and  the  world  that  we  are  on  the  right  road, 
that  this  Amerlc.-in  experiment  really  le<ids 
somewhere. 

At  this  point  the  wisest  observer  must 
grant  that  the  outcome  Is  in  doubt.  But  this 
observer  Is  an  optimist.  And  I  am  an  optimist 
because  I  know  that  wc  have  the  resources 
to  meet  these  problems.  I  see  emerging  signs 
that  we  may  be  ready  to  apply  our  resources 
in  a  constrijctive  manner.  Before  you  give  up 
on  this  experiment,  think  about  the  problems 
other  nations  face.  It  Is  easier  to  wrestle 
with  America's  problems  than  to  try  to  cope 
with  those  of  any  other  nation  of  the  world 
with  more  than  50  million  people. 

To  understand  fully  our  problems  and  our 
opportunities  requires  a  firm  historical  per- 
spective, I  spoke  of  the  American  experiment. 
Remember  that  It  Is  precisely  that — an  ex- 
periment m  self-goverimient:  in  self-control. 
On  the  time  scale  that  applies  to  nations  and 
to  civilizations  this  country  has  Just  taken 
the  first  steps  on  a  Journey  of  a  thousand 
miles.  We  have  Just  begun  the  overt  search 
for  the  philosophies  and  the  social  and  po- 
litical machinery  which  w^ll  operate  a  vast, 
urban,  technological  society  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  freedom  for  Individual  action  and 
Initiative.  Despite  the  unrest  It  causes,  stirely 
we  are  better  off  for  knowing  what  our 
problems  are  and  for  wanting  to  solve  them. 
Surely  we  are  better  off  for  arguing  not 
whether  to  solve  them  but  differing  only  on 
;iotr.  Unless  the  historical  facts  are  under- 
stood, we  are  likely  to  miss  the  whole  point 
of  our  dilemma  and  waste  our  substance  on 
the  Immaterial  and  the  Irrelevant. 

Viewed  as  a  finished  product,  America  Is  a 
flagrant  example  of  deceptive  packaging,  poor 
quality  control,  or  worse.  Viewed  as  a  be- 
ginning. It  Is  the  best  that  man  has  ever 
done.  Properly  continued,  skillfully  modi- 
fied, vigorously  pursued,  this  start  could  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  han- 
dling the  new  phenomenon  of  an  urban 
technological  society  without  sacrificing 
individual  freedom.  If  we  cannot  find  the 
path  to  the  society  we  must  be  Judged  Ir- 
relevant— an  Interesting  but  not  viable  aber- 
ration In  the  historical  development  of 
social  organization.  The  aUern..tlve  to  suc- 
cess Is  the  beehive  society. 

"nils  country  and  this  world  are  Irretrlev- 
ablv  urban  and  technological.  The  facts  of 
life"  expressed  in  population  explosive  terms 
make  It  so.  And  while  many  of  our  problems 
arise  from  that  fact,  so  do  all  possible  solu- 
tions. Without  the  high  technology  we  have 
developed  and  shared  with  the  world,  there 
would  be  no  hope.  Without  the  automobile, 
the  electric  power  generating  plants,  the 
furnaces  and  the  smokestacks,  and  all  the 
other  blights  of  modem  civilization  there 
would  be  far  less  air  pollution.  But  without 
the  technology  which  mad<  them  possible, 
popvUatlon  pressures  alone  would  ttirn  man- 
kind into  vast  mindless  vermin  scouring  the 
face  of  a  dvlng  planet  vainly  searching  for 
scraps  of  sustenance.  Such  an  ending  would 
release  new  excesses  In  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  on  a  scale  unprecedented. 
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II  remains,  perversely  enough,  that  our 
salvation  lies  m  the  same  powers  that  gave 
us  our  problems.  We  have  a  sy>tem  which 
does  certain  wonderful  things.  As  engineers 
we  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  system 
needs  modification,  needs  to  be  redesigned  in 
certain  respects.  But  we  cannot  hope  to  cope 
with  the  problems  we  have  already  or  to  try 
to  build  any  kind  of  livable ^ociety  for  the 
I'aiure  without  the  vast  political,  economic, 
and  technical  apparatus  we  have  already 
constructed. 

Are  our  atmosphere  and  water  supplies 
polluted?  Only  in  the  technical  capabilities 
g£  American  industry  and  Government  do  we 
hnd  the  magnitude  of  talents  and  resources 
necessary  !o  clean  them  up.  Is  Che  economy  of 
the  center  cities  depleted  and  distorted?  Only 
the  com'oinod  economic  power  of  the  U.ii. 
business  community  and  the  Government 
can  possibly  exert  enough  leverage  to  make 
progress.  Are  there  adjustments  needed  in  the 
dittribuiion  of  the  fruits  of  our  rich 
economy?  Only  that  economy,  intact,  as  a 
whole,  has  :he  power  to  remedy  tlio^e 
inequities. 

What  I'm  saying  here  is  simply  'adjust- 
ment si,  revolution  no."  This  is  not  an 
apocalyptic  message.  Western  thought  stops 
short  of  saying  that  revolution  is  never  neces- 
sary. But  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  in 
this  period  of  history,  in  the  United  States, 
the  revolutionaries  must  be  Judged  irrele- 
vant on  their  own  terms.  They  seek  to 
destroy  the  only  apparatus  which  has  the 
Pl...  cr  to  put  right  tiie  injustices  which  they. 
rightly  in  some  cases  and  wrongly  In  others, 
perceive.  McLiihan  has  said  that  once  an 
activity  ceases  to  be  essential  to  existence 
it  becomes  an  art  form.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
has  happened  with  revolution  in  this  country 
:u  th.s  da". . 

Tiie  rea)  question,  then,  is  can  we  make 
p.\  gress  within  the  system?  Is  the  system  as 
unyielding  and  as  hopeless  as  the  prophets 
:  despair  would  claim?  I  cannot  help  but 
think  not.  Wlio  would  have  believed  just  a 
Couple  of  ;,  ears  ago  that  we  would  have  an 
administration  publicly  commuted  to  dis- 
eiigagmg  this  country  from  the  Vietnam  war? 
Most  of  the  actions  thai  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministrariou  is  taking  In  withdrawing 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  would  have 
satisned  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  veriest 
dove  in  the  early  Vietnam  debates.  This 
aspect  of  th^  Administrations  policy  is  the 
direct  re>ult  of  the  public  debate,  sta'ted  m 
rational  and  peaceful  terms,  which  ha.-;  oc- 
curred en  this  momentous  issue.  We  saw  in 
the  last  election  President  Nixon's  "Silent 
Ma.iorlty'  and  Sen.-^tor  McCarthy'?  "Chil- 
dren s  Crtisade"  make  their  voices  hep.rd  on 
a  national  scale.  We  see  now  new  coalitions 
cf  University  administrators  and  students  in 
direct  political  action.  The  involvem''nt  of 
the  young  in  the  political  procss,  if  It  nteans 
communications  be'ween  generations  that 
have  done  theu  homeu-ork,  will  strengthen 
the  American  system. 

There  s  an  important  phrase  there — "have 
done  their  homework  "  If  the  communica- 
tions are  to  be  meaningful,  both  sides  must 
not  be  swayed  by  slogans.  The  charge  that 
the  system  i.=  totally  unresponsive  does  not 
stand  scrutiny  In  the  last  few  years  the 
establishment  has  moved  ':o  eliminate  cycla- 
mates.  DDT.  phosphates  in  detergents,  lead 
in  gasoline.  All  oi  thes?  moves  were  very  ex- 
pensive to  ?-.me  people  But  the  system  has 
responded.  The  response  came  after  public 
suppoit  became  manifest.  There  are  some 
who  would  have  had  earlier  respoiise.  but 
we  are  all  blessed  with  20-20  hindsight.  AnrJ 
we  fail  to  credit  the  system  for  the  successes 
it  had  in  the  things  that  never  happened, 
the  unsaft!  drugs  and  products  that  never  got 
to  the  m.ir.-tet. 

I  rai-e  'hcse  examples  to  make  clear  that 
the  "f  tablisiiment  "  In  this  country  is  not 
isolated,  aloof,  all  powerful,  and  destructive 
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of  the  wishes  of  any  minority.  Today's 
miiioniy.  today's  dissenters,  in  an  era  of 
change  may  well  become  tomorrow's  admlnis- 
tratiiin.  But  If  America  is  to  burvive  its  trial, 
they  must  get  there  via  debate  and  per- 
suasion— persuasion  through  logic  and  mo- 
rality, not  the  brick  and  the  stick.  Minority 
opinioiis  can  have  great  impact  on  the 
national  direction  and  will. 

Of  course  change  always  comes  too  quickly 
for  some  and  too  slowly  for  others.  The  gap 
between  these  two  factions  Is  always  nar- 
rowed by  contmunication,  always  widened  by 
violence — whether  it  be  physical  violence  or 
the  psychological  violence  of  namecalllim 
The  tragedy  at  Kent  State  was  preceded  by 
intemperate  and  uncompromising  statements 
and  actions  by  persons  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy.  When  violence  is  unleashed 
someone  is  bound  to  get  hurt. 

\'iolence  and  namecalling  are  terribly  in- 
adequate substitutes  for  thinking,  and 
thinking  is  man's  prime  survival  weapon. 
Other  creattires  are  stronger,  are  swifter, 
breed  even  more  rapidly.  But  man  can  rea- 
son. When  he  does  not  reason,  he  gives  up 
his  only  adaptive  advantage  and  threatens 
his  survival.  It  Is  still  true  that  those  whom 
the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad. 

So  we  must  reason  together  and  commu- 
nicate With  each  other  not  Just  for  peace 
of  mind  or  for  domestic  tranquillity  but 
for  our  very  survival. 

Can  we  engineer  a  future  in  which  the 
ideals  American  philosophy  so  nobly  states 
are  at  last  reality?  Surely  not  by  destroying. 
But  by  changing,  adjusting,  building,  yes, 
most  certainly.  We  have  at  our  disposal  the 
lartrest,  best  balanced,  and  most  versatile 
scientific,  technical,  and  economic  resource 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  think  the  events 
I  have  cited  show  definitely  that  we  can  be 
the  masters  of  that  system  rather  than  Its 
servants.  Remember  that  our  system  is  a  free 
market  economy.  To  survive  it  must  remain 
also  a  free  market  in  ideas.  We  are  a  noisy, 
unquiet,  creative  people.  Our  directions  and 
our  actions  are  hammered  out  in  conference. 
In  public  debate,  in  the  press — in  short  In 
the  freest  idea  market  in  the  world.  Our 
greatest  li.izard  is  any  force  which  tends  to 
distort  or  suppress  that  free  market. 

The  expression  of  an  idea  in  violent  terms 
or  in  terms  of  actual  violence  demeans  the 
value  and  the  permanent  Impact  of  that 
Idea  on  the  National  consciousness.  The 
Vietnam  Moratorium  of  lust  Fall  was  peace- 
ful and  therefore  drastically  changed  public 
opinion  of  the  protesters'  motives  and  of  the 
V.  orth  of  their  cause,  virtually  overnight.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  dotibt  that  a  violent 
demonstration  would  have  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect  on  public  opinion  and  on 
our  Nation's  troubled  course  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Next  to  actual  and  rhetorical  violence 
perhaps  the  most  destructive  distortion  In 
•he  free  niarket  of  ideas  is  the  half-truth. 
From  Biblical  times  we  have  known  that  the 
truth  would  make  us  free.  But  we  m'lst  go 
all  the  way.  for  the  half-truth  can  make  us 
slaves.  In  a  state  like  Hitler's  Germany, 
where  my  generation  saw  how  subtle  half- 
truths  were  deliberately  used  to  maniptilate 
public  opinion,  there  was  a  clear  cut  situa- 
tion. Ours  is  more  subtle  and  more  vexing 
because  the  half-truths  are  often,  perhaps 
most  often,  not  deliberate. 

Largely  our  half-truths  originate  with  good 
men  who  are  simply  unable  to  handle  the 
complexity  of  /nformatlon  they  get  to  make 
Jtidgment-.  and  decisions.  And  Just  a?  often 
one  of  his  fellow  experts  will  contradict  him 
usins  another  half-truth. 

Let's  look  at  some  interesting  half-truths. 
I  am  sure  you  all  have  heard  about  the  lack 
of  space  in  American  colleges.  Our  higher 
educational  system.  It  Is  said,  simply  cannot 
absorb  all  the  qualified  appllcan's  Penn 
State,    for    example.    expeC^s    to   turn   away 
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10,000  qualified  applicants  this  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  survey  by  the  New  England 
Board  of  Higher  Educational  reports  11.700 
vacancies  going  begging  at  123  colleges  in 
that  area. 

One  shortage  of  capacity  then,  is  a  half- 
truth,  only  part  of  the  story.  The  actual  sii- 
uatioit  is  a  complex  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  facilities,  the  level  oi  tuuiou 
and  other  costs  at  various  institutions,  and 
the  American  predilection  lor  name  and 
status  in  picking  a  school,  among  other 
factors. 

But  you  see  that  the  bald  statement  "We 
haven't,  enough  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tioii"  is  a  half-truth  which  could  send  us 
scurrying  on  a  building  boom  which  would  be 
at  best  a  very  incomplete  response  to  the  real 
problem:  We  need  our  construction  resources 
elsewhere.  Our  colleges  are  already  desper- 
ately overextended  financially. 

The  men  of  scieiice  and  technologj  are  no: 
immuiie  to  the  half-truth.  Recently  two 
iioted  scientisto  began  a  rather  noisy  cam- 
paign to  have  permissible  limits  on  radiation 
dosages  cut  to  one-tenth  of  their  present 
values.  I  cannot  help  but  be  shocked  by  the 
flagrant  use  of  half-truths  In  their  attack 
on  the  existing  standards.  The  whole  Issue 
revolves  around  the  fact  that  while  a  large 
dose  of  anything  can  Indeed  harm  you,  there 
are  lower  levels  which  the  body  does  easily 
tolerate.  You  can  get  sick  on  an  overdose  o"f 
vinegar. 

The  moral  values  here  are  certainly  sound. 
I:  we  could  surely  prevent  one  case  of 
leukemia  through  these  actions,  the  actions 
would  be  Justified.  But  there  is  no  good  ev> 
deuce  that  the  postulated  relationship  be- 
tween body  damage  at  high  and  low  doses 
of  radiation  does  indeed  exist. 

Another  classic  example  of  completing  half- 
truths  is  the  current  Investigation  of  the 
herbicide  2-4-5-T.  It  has  been  banned  from 
many  uses  because  there  is  suspicion  that  it 
may  cause  genetic  damage.  There  Is  no  con- 
clusive experimental  evidence  yet  that  it 
actually  does  so.  The  Issue  Is  clouded  because 
early  tests  used  contaminated  material.  The 
case  is  particularly  Interesting  because  It  Is 
undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the  chemical's 
troubles,  or  atthe^^j^ci'  least  Its  public 
Image,  stem  from"  the  fact  that  It  Is  used 
as  a  defoliant  in  Viet  Nam  In  other  words, 
Its  CiTiotional  connotations  may  be  the  most 
serious  burden  the  chemical  carries,  in  the 
absence  of  conclusive  scientific  evidence 
against  It, 

It  is  precisely  here  in  these  undefined  areas, 
where  insufficient  data  exist,  that  we  face  a 
cr.ive  danger — the  danger  that  we  will  lurch 
from  one  extreme  action  to  another  down 
the  road  to  oblivion.  We  have  enough  demons 
to  exorcise  from  our  way  of  life  without  mak- 
ing up  some  more.  Here,  as  In  the  political 
and  social  field,  the  overstated  case  and  the 
oversimplified  solution  are  grave  dangers. 
They  •waste  our  substance  and  energy  on 
actions  which  at  best  are  Ineflfectual  and  at 
worst  make  the  situation  worse. 

As  I  .^ay.  so  many  of  these  half-truths  are 
not  really  deliberate  deception.  One  of  oi;r 
main  problems  Is  that  the  time  scale  of  the 
decisions  we  must  make  and  the  actions  we 
must  take  Is  extremely  short  and  the  volume 
of  informntion  we  must  take  Into  account 
is  stagE;ering.  Yet  we  must  make  more  sure 
than  ever  that  our  decisions  are  sound.  We 
are  trying  to  undo  a  myriad  of  troubles 
which  stem  from  unwise  choices  of  men  who 
went  before — in  many  cases  of  men  who  still 
are  with  us  and  suil  participating  in  the 
decision  making  process. 

Herein  lies  another  challenge.  We  n°ed  t: 
consider  a  new  public  risk  taking — there  are 
no  safe  paths  left  for  us. 

Can  we.  a  nation  of  over  200  million  people, 
learn  to  make  wise  decisions  under  ever  ac- 
celerating en.ergencies  within  the  limits  cf 
the  power.s  given  to  men''  Or  is  the  final  fac- 
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tor  in  our  extinction  as  a  species  to  be  that 
we  built  a  sociology,  an  economy,  and  a 
technology  which.  In  sum.  was  too  complex 
for  human  intelligence  to  handle? 

Again  I  am  an  optimist.  Again  we  must 
look  to  hopeful  signs,  rather  than  on-the- 
shelt  remedies.  One  major  thing  our  Ameri- 
can experiment  seems  to  need  is  real-time 
on-line  data  handling.  (That's  modern  lingo 
to  sa-.  w-e  now  need  to  know  many  things  In 
ahUTi'V)  Our  computer  technology,  the  most 
advanced  in  the  world,  enables  us  to  handle 
a  much  greater  volume  of  data  on  a  specific 
problem  -han  ever  before.  Systems  analysis 
promises  to  enable  us  to  keep  track  of  mora 
factors  in  making  decisions.  Computer 
simuUation  Is  beginning  to  let  us  evaluate 
possible  solutions  in  days  rather  than  years. 
And  if  it  turns  out  that  the  solution  being 
modelled  makes  the  problem  worse,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  discard  the  Idea,  not  live  with 
the  pollution  or  other  mess  than  a  real  trial 
would  have  left  us.  I  know  we  can  devise  the 
means  -o  harness  this  revolutionary  tool,  the 
computer,  m  the  service  of  man  and  can 
keep  it  from  being  our  master. 

So  o\erali  I  must  be  optimistic  that  we  can 
nuke  our  experiment  work  because  of  sev- 
eral 'actors,  I  see  the  emergence,  just  the 
beginning,  of  a  decision-making  technology 
commensurate  with  the  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation we  must  handle  and  the  complex 
decisions  we  must  make.  I  see  possibilities 
that  new  methods,  still  being  worked  on,  can 
absorb  these  sophisticated  techniques  and 
use  them  to  advantage  I  see  good  evidence 
that  otir  system  can  recognize  and  react  to 
the  opinions  and  desires  of  minorities  and  I 
must  believe  that  in  a  free  idea  market,  good 
ideas  tend  to  drive  out  bad.  I  see  evidence 
that  the  young  people  are  becoming  aware 
ot  the  possibilities  built  into  our  free  idea 
marke'.  I  see  that  many  of  them  realize 
that  *hey  can  make  their  v.ilces  heard 
throue-h  established  procedures,  whether 
tha'  means  demonstrations  or  convention.^ 
political  activity,  for  they  are  both  estab- 
lished in  the  American  dynamic. 

All  of  these  things  are  hopeful  signs  to  me. 
The  complacency  of  the  fifties  and  the  unrest 
of  the  sixties  is  about  to  give  way  to  genuine 
creative  action  in  the  seventies.  We  are  about 
to  break  through  the  barrier  between  rhet- 
oric and  creative  progress.  We  have  been 
through  periods  of  apathy,  non-violent 
demonstration,  and  wanton  destruction.  We 
see  that  the  first  precludes  progress,  the 
second  creates  progress,  and  the  last  destroys 
progress  We  are  Just  learning  how  to  make 
our  lellow  citizens  concerned  In  a  creative 
war  I  fervently  hope  that  we  are  learning  to 
arouse  emotions  strong  enough  that  we  think 
and  perhaps  even  act  without  arousing  emo- 
tions ^o  Strong  that  we  lose  the  capacity  to 
reason. 

Has  the  a^e  of  the  social  and  political  re- 
vival meeting  ended?  Reports  of  last  month's 
peace  rally  in  Washington  all  noted  a  certain 
lack  of  fervor  In  the  crowd.  That  very  astute 
reporter  Richard  Starnes  speculated  that 
'there  is  growing  disenchantment  among  the 
young  with  the  hackneyed  oratory  of  revolu- 
tion "  I  think,  and  I  certainly  hope,  that  this 
is  true  Because  we  need  the  young  to  help  us 
operate  this  wonder  machine  which  we  have 
created  but  can't  quite  work.  We  need  their 
fresh  Insights. 

Those  who  have  stood  apart  too  long 
across  the  so-called  generation  gap  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other  Those  who  ha\e 
gone  before  can  tell  you  of  battles  for  human 
rights  and  dignity  already  fought  and  won. 
You  can  tell  of  what  has  been  missed:  and 
about  the  battles  we  can  yet  fight  together. 
Prom  cur  experience — both  in  success  and 
failure — we  can  provide  a  fair  road  map  to 
show  you  how  to  get  from  where  we  have 
gotten  you  to  where  you  want  to  go. 

In  this  two  way  discourse,  I  urge  you  not 
to  regard  what  you  have  recently  learned  as 
a  new  discovery  for  the  human  race.  I  assure 
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you  that  you  did  not  discover  sex  and  love 
Strange  as  it  may  .seem,  your  parents  were 
there  before  you 

But  we  must  none  of  us  see  the  world  in 
half-truths  All  of  the  young  people  who 
protest  are  not  unwashed  bolsheviks  acting 
out  aggressions  agralnst  tlieir  parents:  all 
businessmen  are  not  totally  mechanical, 
profit-oriented  exploiters.  It  is  also  time  to 
allow  for  the  fact  that  not  all  who  would 
revolt  really  know  what  they  are  doing  and 
that  those  in  charge  may  be  in  the  same 
boat.  We  shall  get  nowhere  until  we  all  accept 
the  humility  appropriate  to  those  who  know 
they  ha\  e  a  great  deal  yet  to  learn. 

We  must  look  at  our  society  together, 
clearly  and  realistically  as  we  can,  not  in 
parts  and  in  half-truths,  not  separately.  My 
generation  sees  a  massive  and  flexible  system 
to  produce  physical  necessities  and  luxv..*les — 
the  summit,  so  far.  of  man's  historic  struggle 
to  free  himself  from  physical  toll  In  order  to 
shift  his  energies  to  higher  considerations; 
you  see  the  humanity  left  by  the  wayside  of 
progress  and  the  dehumanizing  force  of  ef- 
ficiency. As  Louis  Banks  of  Fortune  magazine 
so  beautifully  put  It.  "We  saw  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  they  saw  the  gross  national 
byproduct — of  mindless  urbanization,  en- 
vironmental pollution,  and  the  whole  waste- 
land of  public  dereliction  " 

Many  of  you  here  today  have  a  great  op- 
portunity because  you  are  engineers.  As  en- 
gineers, you  will  work  at  the  interface  where 
technology  Is  applied  to  public  problems.  You 
can  bring  the  visions  of  your  generation  di- 
rectly to  bear  on  the  conditions  and  direc- 
tions of  the  world.  You  can  bring  human 
values  into  the  operation  of  the  system  and 
turn  its  vast  potentialities  to  benefit 
mankind. 

But  we  cannot  work  on  half-truths  and 
we  cannot  work  without  communication.  It 
is  now  up  to  your  generation  to  see  Th:it 
there  is  communication  between  the  human 
values  and  the  technological  process.  And 
It  is  up  to  you  to  keep  open  the  channels  to 
the  past:  to  use  what  is  usable,  to  cast  out 
\.hat  13  untrue  and  what  is  unkind. 

The   modern   poet   Pound   once    wrote    to 
another  poet,  across  a  gulf  of  time  far  longer 
than  that  which  separates  you  and  me: 
"I  make  a  pact  with  you,  Walt  Whitman — 
I  have  detested  you  long  enough. 
I  come  to  you  as  a  grown  child 
Who  has  had  a  pig-headed  father: 
I  am  old  enough  now  to  make  friends. 
It  was  you  that  broke  the  new  wood. 
Now  is  a  time  for  carving. 
We  have  one  sap  and  one  root — 
Let  there  be  commerce  between  us." 

Let  this  be  your  mission  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive, we  must  have  a  continuity  with  the 
past.  If  we  are  to  survive,  we  must  have  the 
new  values  and  directions  which  youth  can 
give  tis.  Without  that  synthesis,  the  begin- 
ning v.e  have  made  will  die,  and  with  it  what 
a  pre-ident  in  an  even  more  trcubled  tim" 
called  "the  last,  best  hope  of  mankind." 

The  'generations  before  you  have  fashioned 
a  wundrous  tool  to  serve  the  good  of  man. 
They  have  not  perfected  it  und  have  not 
always  used  it  well.  It  passes  now  to  you.  We 
truly  admit  that  we  have  not  always  lived 
up  to  the  values  we  loudly  proclaimed  Now 
it's  your  turn  Can  you—will  you  do  better? 
I  hope  £0.  for  the  future  is  yours. 


THERE  IS  A  "SILENT  MAJORITY"  IN 
AMERICA'S  HEARTLAND 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  often  of  the  "silent  majority."  Many 
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ask  if  there  really  is  sucii  a  group  and  if 
there  is,  what  aie  the  tlioughts.  feelings, 
and  opinion.s  of  its  members. 

What  better  place  to  find  out  than  in 
the  heartland  of  America.  Nebraska.  ABC 
News  selected  Hall  County  in  my  home 
Stat.e  of  Nebi'aska  and  its  county  sea*.. 
Grand  Island,  'which  is  located  near  the 
geographical  center  of  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answers  to  these 
questions  will  be  showu  on  most  ABC 
stations  tonight  at  10:30  p.m  ,  e.d  t..  on 
a  program  entitled  "Straight  From  the 
Heartland." 

I  would  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
peruse  the  following  material  and  v;e'.v 
the  program  tonight.  The  "silent  ma- 
jority" does  exist  and  it  Ls  the  heart  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours.  It  follows: 
Survey  Probes  AxTiTfOES.  Opinions  of  the 

"Heartland"  on  ABC  News    'Now"  Series 

Program 

Is  there  a  "silent  majority"  m  America's 
heartland?  If  there  is,  what  are  t!ie  thoughts. 
feelings  and  opinions  of  its  members' 

To  find  out,  ABC  News  commissioned 
Audits  and  Surveys.  Inc.  of  New  York  City 
to  survey  a  typical  Middle  Western  sm.iii  city 
to  find  those  answers,  and  results  of  that 
poll  are  featured  on  the  ABC  News  "Now" 
series  program,  "Straight  From  the  Heart- 
land," Monday  night. 

Alter  extensive  research.  ABC  News  se- 
lected Hall  County.  Nebraska  and  Its  princi- 
pal city.  Grand  Island,  as  the  focus  for  the 
survey  and  the  program.  Located  near  the 
geographical  center  of  the  United  St.ites, 
Grand  Island  Is  largely  agrarian  and,  in  many 
ways,  a  typical  heartland  community.  With 
a  population  of  approximately  30.000,  it  is 
a  medlum-to-small  city.  Its  economy  shows 
a  mixture  of  farming,  business,  industry  and 
the  professions.  Grand  Island  Is  heavily  Re- 
publican and  In  1968  gave  Richard  Nixon  a 
two-to-one  margin  of  victory  over  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Perhaps  most  Important.  Grand 
Island  Is  far  enough  from  any  urban  center 
that  Its  ovitlook  Is  not  dominated  by  big  city 
problems 

Is  there  a  "silent  majority"?  The  ABC 
News  poll  shows  that  87 'o  of  the  people  in 
Grand  Island  and  surrounding  Hall  County 
believe  there  Is.  and  tliat  68  ~  feel  they  are 
part  of  that  group 

The  survey  included  501  persons,  all  over 
the  age  of  18  and  drawn  from  a  wide  range 
of  econcnfyc.  social,  political  and  educational 
briCkgrouBds. 

Havmg'establlshed  that  a  "silent  majority" 
exists  for  Hall  County  residents,  the  Audits 
and  Surveys  poll  set  out  to  uncover  what 
general  attitudes  are  prevalent  in  this  heart- 
land region. 

A  majority  of  the  people  polled.  62'~r.  be- 
lieve that  the  nation's  most  serious  problem 
is  the  w-ar  in  Vietnam.  Respondents  listed 
race  problems,  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
student  unrest  as  other  major  problems  fac- 
ing the  nation 

On  the  topic  of  the  Southeast  Asian  wrir, 
85 '"r  of  those  polled  said  that  President  Nixon 
is  working  for  a  Just  and  honest  peace  in 
Vietnam.  A  healthy  majority.  76".  believe 
the  Paris  peace  ttilks  are  a  waste  of  time. 
By  contrast,  78'"r  feel  the  United  Nations  is 
an  active  and  important  force  In  working 
for  world  peace 

President  Nixon  received  high  marks  on 
his  overall  performance  as  chief  executive. 
On  a  scale  from  zero  to  ten  with  ten  the 
highest  rating,  the  Presidenf.s  average  score 
was  7  0  Jge  averaged  a  6.4  lor  his  attempts 
to  end  the  Vietnam  war 

In  a  similar  rating.  Vice  President  Agnew 
was  rated  6.1  overall. 

The  President  and  the  Vice  President  re- 
ceived the  most  overall  support  from  persons 
65  and  older  and  least  support  from  the 
25-34  age  group 
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Turning  to  the  economy,  the  poll  disclosed 
that  45";"  of  the  respondents  feel  that  gov- 
ernment hpending  Is  most  responsible  for 
rising  prices,  whorens  28".-  blame  labor 
union?. 

On  the  question  of  race  relations,  76 "^r  say 
they  do  not  believe  blacks  are  second  class 
citizens.  Hov.ever,  83'"  of  all  persons  ques- 
tioned are  opposed  to  busing  as  a  means  of 
achieving  integration. 

The  ABC  News  poll  results  show  that 
drugs — as  they  are  elsewhere — are  a  concern 
to  Grand  Island.  More  than  90'"o  of  those 
questioned  feel  drug  use.  Including  the 
smoking  of  marijuana,  is  an  urgent  national 
problem,  and  that  Uie  problem  alTects  com- 
munities of  all  sizes. 

On  the  subject  of  abortion  a  majority. 
67'^  ,  said  they  believe  this  decision  should 
be  left  to  the  woman  and  her  doctor. 

Wliat  of  the  much-dlscuesed  "generation 
gap"?  Poll  results  on  •'Straight  From  the 
Heartland"  indicate  that  00%  of  the  popu- 
lation agree  it  exists.  Only  57%  of  those  per- 
sons between  35  and  65  see  a  generation  gap. 
while  8  of  10  in  the  18-24  age  group  claim 
that  It  is  real. 

Organized  religion  is  an  Important  factor 
In  Grand  Island,  which  has  a  church  enroll- 
ment of  almost  27,000  of  its  30,000  residents. 
Forty-six  per  cent  of  those  adults  respond- 
ing to  the  poll  questions  on  youth  felt  that 
the  majority  of  youth  in  this  country  are 
religious  and  God-fearing.  On  the  other 
hand,  72  <>  of  the  people  said  they  feel 
religion  and  God  are  not  emphasized 
enough  today  in  this  country. 

An  Interesting  result  gleaned  from  the 
poll  is  that  almost  no  heajtiand  residents 
felt  concern  over  the  "threat  of  Com- 
munism" as  a  serious  problem  in  American 
life.  One  point  nine  per  cent  of  the  total 
sample  cited  the  "threat  of  Communism" 
as  a  serious  problem,  and  only  1.7'>  of  those 
persons  who  said  they  are  part  of  the 
"silent  majority"  expressed  this  concern. 

"Straight  From  the  Heartland"  is  written 
and  produced  by  Sid  Darion  and  directed  by 
Howard  Enders.  ABC  News  correspondent  Is 
Don  Farmer.  The  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  Philco-Pord  Corporation.  Executive  pro- 
ducer for  the  ABC  News  "Now"  series  Is 
Arthur  Holch. 


HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 
EROSION  CONTROLS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid 
building  growth  of  Howard,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Anne  Arundel  Counties  in  my 
neighboring  Eightli  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  provide  a  variety  of 
examples  of  the  Government's  challenges 
in  fiehting  soil  erosion  and  the  sedimen- 
tation of  our  streams  and  rivers.  In  April 
I  toured  1-95  highway  construction  sites 
in  Howard  County  with  James  D. 
Braman.  A.s.^i.^tant  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  Environment.  Here  we 
observed  a  number  of  instances  of  need- 
less soil  erosion  resulting  from  highway 
construction  where,  apparently,  long- 
held  Federal  guidelines  for  soil  ero.:ion 
control  hnd  not  been  followed.- 

FoUowing  our  field  inspection,  the 
Federal  HiL'hway  Administration  an- 
nounced in  early  June  that  ^11  future 
buildin:,'  contracts  would  contain  specific 
regulations  to  assure  effective  control  of 
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water  pollution  resulting  from  soil  ero- 
sion on  highway  construction  projects. 
I  have  asked  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that  we  have  absolute  assur- 
ance that  these  contract  terms  be  such 
as  to  guarantee  there  will  be  no  recur- 
rence of  the  disastrous  erosion  and 
stream  pollution  conditions  such  as  oc- 
curred in  Howard  County. 

Delegate  Harry  W.  Lerch,  of  the  Mary- 
land General  Assembly,  Committee  on 
Environmental  Matters,  has  contributed 
valuable  research  as  well  as  legislative 
attention  to  these  pressing  problems  of 
soil  erosion  and  the  siltation  of  our 
streams  and  rivers.  Mr.  Lerch  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  has  demon- 
strated a  particular  concern  with  the 
pollution  problems  related  to  the  1-95 
constniction.  Following  his  most  recent 
survey  to  determine  the  authorities' 
compliance  with  enforcement  commit- 
ment^, he  wrote  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  concerning  his  observa- 
tions and  the  need  for  prompt  action  by 
Federal  authorities.  Mr.  Lerchs  dedi- 
cated interest  and  w^ork  on  behalf  of 
many  environmental  matters  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  as  well  as  in  regard  to  this 
specific  project  are  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  account  from  the 
Wa.shington  Sunday  Star  of  June  7, 
1970. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 
June  7,  1970] 

Oftici.'.ls  pbotestinc.  1-95  Site  Erosion 
Despite  New  Code 
(By  Martha  Angle) 

Spurred  by  complaints  that  soil  runoff 
from  construction  of  Interstate  Route  95  Is 
polluting  Maryland  streams,  the  Department 
of  Transponation  ha.s  announced  new  ero- 
sion regulations  for  future  federal  highway 
projects. 

But  the  new  nationwide  regulations  have 
not  satisfied  two  Montgomery  County  law- 
makers who  remain  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  adequate  sediment  controls  on  the  existing 
1-95  project  in  Howard  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties. 

Rep.  Gilbert  Gude,  R-Md.,  and  Del.  Harry 
W.  Lerch.  a  Republican  member  of  Mary- 
land's House  of  Delegates,  are  both  pressing 
federal  officials  to  clean  up  the  mess  they  say 
exists  along  the  1-95  route. 

Lerch  first  bpgan  calling  attention  to  pol- 
lution caused  by  the  highway  project  two 
years  ago  when  he  was  working  on  a  state 
law  establishing  sediment  controls  for  the 
Patuxent  River  watershed. 

VIEWED    FROM    AIR 

A  licensed  pilot,  he  flew  over  the  1-95  con- 
struction site  in  the  winter  of  1968  and  said 
he  was  shocked  to  find  miles  of  exposed 
earth  and  maFsive  soil  runoffs  into  the 
Patuxent  and  its  tributaries. 

After  checking  with  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  the  Montgomery  delegate 
was  assured  that  federal  authorities  had 
strict  soil  conservation  practices  which 
would  be  enforred  along  I-P5. 

But  last  week,  Lerch  revisited  the  con- 
.struction  site,  photographing  many  of  the 
same  spots  he  had  checked  two  years  ago. 
The  lawmaker  said  he  found  little  sign  of 
impr^ived  conservation  efforts. 

"In  many  places,  I  could  find  no  evidence 
nt  all  of  any  structures  to  prevent  the  eroded 
dirt  from  flowing  into  the  Patuxent,"  Lerch 
said  in  a  letter  to  Francis  Turner,  federal 
highway  administrator. 

DEEP    CULLIES    P.EPORTED 

In  many  areas,  Lerch  charged,  he  found 
gullies   deep   enough   to   stand   In,   culverts 
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filled  almost  to  the  top  with  silt,  and  streams 
clogged  by  sediment. 

Tiie  new  federal  regulations,  announced 
by  Turner  last  week,  call  for  all  future  road- 
Ijullding  contracts  to  contain  specitic  regu- 
lations to  assure  effective  control  of  water 
pollution  resulting  from  soil  erosion  along 
highway  projects. 

Turner  said  that  in  the  past,  "these 
pollution  controls  were  voluntary  in  nature." 

"Henceforth,"  the  federal  official  said, 
"they  will  be  spelled  out  in  the  contracts 
with  provisions  made  for  separate  payment 
for  the  control  work  provided." 

Lerch,  In  his  letter  to  Turner,  noted  th^t 
ff^dernl  authorities  Just  last  March  flatly 
? Insured  a  state  legislature  committee  in 
.'Annapolis  that  they  already  had  enforceable 
sell  conservation  standards  for  highway 
proJect.s. 

Gude  last  month  took  Asst.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  James  D.  Braman  on  a  tour 
of  the  1-95  project  in  Howard  County,  and 
then  discussed  the  erosion  prob'.em  with 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe. 

-Last  Friday,  Gude  wrote  to  Volpe  and  men- 
tioned that  he  had  prevlou.sly  seen  Instruc- 
tional memoranda  that  included  strict 
requirements  for  soil  erosion  control 
practices. 

The  GOP  congressman,  who  represents 
Maryland's  Eighth  District,  said  It  was  nice 
to  learn  the  federal  highway  administration 
was  adopting  new  conservation  policies  but 
implied  that  he  had  heard  that  before. 

"I  would  like  to  know  specifically  the  en- 
forcement steps  to  be  taken"  to  carry  out  the 
policies  announced  by  Tiu-ner,  Gude  said. 
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EDITORIAL  ON  GULP  OP  TONKIN 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasingly 
the  electronic  media  is  venturing  into  the 
field  of  editorial  comment.  With  the  im- 
mediacy of  radio  and  television  and  the 
emphasis  that  can  be  given  through  the 
spoken  word,  this  editorial  expression  can 
be  highly  effective. 

Radio  station  KEX  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
last  week  delivered  an  editorial  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
by  the  Senate. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  hear  this  com- 
ment, delivered  by  Pulton  Wilkins,  gen- 
eral manager,  but  I  did  receive  a  written 
copy  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 

Editorial  by  KEX  Radio 
The  subject  of  this  edltori.al  Is  serious  in 
substance  but  KEX  takes  a  rather  sporting 
approacli  to  reflect  our  views.  It  has  to  do 
with  an  amendment  submitted  by  Senator 
Robert  Dole  of  Kans  is  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolutirn  of  1964.  A  resolution  by 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  goverjiment  to 
permit  then  President  Johnson  to  conduct 
military  operations  in  Vietnam.  At  this  point 
the  resolution  serves  no  real  purpose  other 
than  Just  another  rally  symbol  for  the  far 
left  to  protest. 

There  is  a  peculiar  baseball  game  going  on 
in  the  United  States  Senate  these  days.  Sen- 
ator WJllam  Fulbright,  as  captal.i,  and  his 
famous  dove  team  have  taken  the  field  to 
catch  or  short-stop  every  attempt  by  the 
administration  team  trying  to  score  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Who's  the  player  at  bat  this  inning?  I'-'s 


rookie  Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  Just  up 
from  the  minor  leagues — considered  by  the 
more  experienced  players  in  the  field  as  a 
hot  dog — an  easy  out.  The  last  time  up.  he 
struck  out  on  the  Cooper-Church  curve  ball. 
However,  the  next  batter,  Senator  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  hit  that  same  pitch 
pretty  good — his  wording  to  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  protect  our  troops  In  battle  was  a 
solid  line  drive. 

Now  Senator  Fulbrlghfs  team  over  shifts — 
far  to  the  left — w'hen  playing  against  right- 
handed  hitters.  So,  the  skipper  in  the  ad- 
ministration dugout  signaled  for  Senator  Dole 
to  hit  to  the  opposite  field.  With  a  motion  to 
repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  Dole  came 
tlirough  with  a  stinging  drive  over  first  base 
that  rolled  all  the  way  to  the  bamboo  fence — 
completely  taking  the  scrambling  fielders  by 
surprise.  They  are  now  gathered  around  the 
pltclier's  mound  frantically  planning  how  to 
play  the  next  batter. 

This  long  extra  inning  ballgame  Is  not  won 
by  a  long  shot,  but  that  hit  in  the  clutch 
by  Senator  Dole  may  very  well  earn  for 
him— Rookie  of  the  Year  honors.  Also,  this 
timely  blow  can  somewhat  circumvent  fur- 
ther division  of  the  people  in  the  stands  by 
political  opportunists. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  baseball  fan 
to  recognize  that  Senator  Fulbright  and  his 
followers  have  been  out  maneuvered  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Fulbright  is  furi- 
ous that  his  plans  for  lengthy,  spectacular 
debate  are  now  rather  trifling — as  well  they 
should  be  Such  negative  efforts  In  the  senate 
have  done  more  to  divide  the  counyy  than 
anything  else.  \ 

Senator  Fulbright  angrily  chastised  Sen- 
ator Dole  as  a  bush  leaguer  with  no  standing, 
but  failed  In  his  efforts  to  block  the  amend- 
ment so  that  he  could  have  his  fling  before 
the  press.  That  ballgame  has  been  rained 
out. 

KEX  submits  that  any  pitcher  who  throws 
curve  balls  knows  to  duck.  The  ball  comes 
back  much  harder  and  str.iighter  than  it 
Is  thrown. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  CRIME 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  29,  1970 

'Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Republican  Memo  of  June  25  lists 
13  bills  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
considers  to  comprise  its  crime  package. 
This  brief  compilation  presents  a  handy 
reference  as  to  the  administration's  at- 
tack on  the  all-important  problem  of 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  RrcoRD  in- 
formation on  the  above-mentioned 
legislation: 

The  Administration  Crime  Program 
(Note.— The  study  that  follows  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Staff  of  the  Senate  Republican 
Policy  Conuiilttee  and  is  not  designed  as  a 
Republican  Policy  Statement,  but  for  the 
presentation  of  facts  and  views  relevant  to 
this  subject.) 

STATUS  OF    13    ADMINISTRATION    CRIME    BILLS   IN 
THE    senate 

1.  S.  30.  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  cf 
1969 
Substance:  S.  30  embodies  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  i.id  ether 
groups.  The  bill  consists  of  10  tltks.  inclr.d- 
Ing  tiie  Administration's  general   nvimunlty 
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(Title  II)  and  syndicated  gambling  (Title 
VIII)  proposals.  Other  titles  establish  special 
grand  Juries  authorized  to  sit  for  extended 
terms  in  large  cities  (Title  I);  codify  exist- 
ing Federal  civil  contempt  law  designed  to 
deal  with  recalcitrant  witnesses  in  grand 
Jury  and  court  proceedings  (Title  III); 
create  a  new  false  declaration  provision 
eliminating  outmoded  evidentiary  restric- 
tions in  present  perjury  prosecutions  (Title 
IV);  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  Federal  or  State  organized 
crime  witnesses  and  their  families  (Title  V) ; 
authorize  the  taking  of  depositions  in  crim- 
inal cases  (Title  VI) ;  regulate  litigation  seek- 
ing to  suppress  the  infiltration  of  legiti- 
mate organizations  by  racketeers  or  the 
proceeds  of  racketeering  activities,  where 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  Is  affected 
(Title  IX);  and  provide  for  Increased  sen- 
tence— up  to  30  years — for  dangerous  adult 
special  offenders — the  recidivist,  the  pro- 
fessional offender,  and  the  organized  crime 
leader  (Title  X). 

Current  Status:  S.  30  was  reported  In  the 
Senate  December  18,  1969,  (Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Report  91-617).  Supported  by  the 
President  In  his  statement  to  Congress  on 
Organized  Crime,  April  23,  1969.  S.  30  passed 
the  Senate  January  23,  1970.  Referred  to 
House  Judiciary  Committee  January  26,  1970, 
the  bill  is  pending  in  House  Committee. 

2.  S.  14f>l,  Critmnal  Justice  Act  Amendments: 
Defendant  Representation 

Sub!:tance:  This  bill  would  increase  the 
scope  Of  legal  services  available  '.o  defendants 
in  Federal  criminal  cases  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  counsel  by  authorizing  (1) 
appointment  cf  counsel  for  persons  charged 
with  probation  violation  or  seeking  relief  by 
way  of  habeas  corpus  or  under  28  U.S.C. 
2255  (clr.ini  of  right  to  release  by  attack  on 
sentence  on  constitutional  grounds),  and  for 
detailed  material  witnesses;  (2)  establish- 
ment In  districts  with  over  200  annual  ap- 
pointments of  counsel  for  Indigent  defend- 
ants of  a  public  defender  or  publicly  fi- 
nanced private  defender  cfflce;  ( 3  )  increase 
of  the  hourly  rates  of  compensation  and  the 
maximum  fees  allowable  for  coui-t  appointed 
a'tcrneys  and  for  persons  rendering  expert 
service. 

Current  Status:  Associate  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Santarelll  testified  on  S.  1461  before 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
June  24,  1969.  Reported  in  Senate  April  23, 
1970,  (Judiciary  Committee  Report  91-790), 
S.  1461  passed  the  Senate  April  30.  1970.  Re- 
ferred to  House  Judiciary  Committee  May  4, 
1970.  the  bill  is  pendin^^  as  H.R.  9856  before 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

3.  S.  1624,  Wagering  Tax  Amendments 

Substance:  This  propo.sal  Is  designed  to 
close  the  gap  cna-ed  by  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions holding  that  some  of  the  provisions 
ot  the  wagering  uix  s-vatutes  violate  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation. It  would  prohibit  the  use  against  the 
taxpayer  of  iniorniallon  obtained  through 
his  compliance  with  the  wagering  tax  laws. 
Willie  at  the  Si'ine  time  it  would  iucre:»se  the 
coverage  and  ;mouiit  of  the  taxes,  and  would 
authurik-e  a  ^.aai  of  iramuaity  to  essential 
witnesses. 

Current  s:at,:s:  President  Nixon  supported 
S.  1624  laiid  H.R.  322)  in  his  statement  to 
Congress  on  O.ganlztd  Crime  of  April  23, 
19dy,  Hearings  were  iield  c>n  the  bill  by  the 
Sena'e  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedure;,  June,  1969;  ^.nd  it  is  now  pend- 
ii:^  iU  lull  Jud'ciary  Comnuttee.  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  raid  on  June  13,  1970,  at 
page  19587  of  the  Cong-csiional  Record,  "S. 
1623,  [cic'i,  wagering  u.x  aitiendmcnts:  Defi- 
i.i.^  .Senate  passase  this  session."  The  bill 
h.-.s  iH.n  referred  back  to  Senate  Finance 
Committee  because  of  t<iX  provision.  No 
House  action. 
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4.  S.  2073,  Protection  of  minors  from  obscene 
mail 

Substance:  Recommended  by  the  President 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  At- 
torney General,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit "the  use  of  Interstate  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  mails,  for  the  distribution  of  matter 
harmful  to  minors,  or  advertisements  for 
such  matter,  to  anyone  under  the  age  of  18. 
Violators  to  this  prohibition  would  be  sub- 
ject to  up  to  5  years  Imprisonment,  a  $50,000 
fine,  or  both,  for  a  first  offense.  Subsequent 
offenses  could  result  In  double  those 
penalties. 

The  material  to  which  this  bill  applies  Is 
defined  as  that  which  depicts,  describes  or 
represents  nudity,  sexu.il  conduct  or  sado- 
masochistic behavior  and  which  is  "offen- 
sive to  prevailing  standards  in  the  adult 
community  concerning  what  is  suitable 
material  for  minors,"  and  which  is  "sub- 
stantially without  redeeming  social  value  for 
minors." 

Current  Status:  S.  2073,  favorably  reported 
by  the  Subcommlttet  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, is  pending  in  the  full  Judiciary  com- 
mittee.'The  House  version  (H.R.  11031)  is 
pending  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Hearings  on  H.R.  11031  were  held  before  Sub- 
committee 3  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  September,  1969. 

5.  S.  2074,  Transportation  of  salacious 
advertising 

Substance:  This  legislation,  recommendM 
by  the  President  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Attorney  General,  would  pro- 
hibit the  Interstate  mailing  or  distribution 
of  advertisements  or  solicitations  designed 
and  intended  to  appeal  to  a  prurient  Interest 
in  sex.  Violators  could  incur  penalties  of  up 
to  5  years  imprisonment,  cr  a  $50,000  fine, 
or  both,  for  a  first  offense,  subsequent  of- 
fenses could  result  in  double  those  penalties. 

Current  Status:  S.  2074,  favorably  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, is  pending  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Introduced  in  the  Hou.se  as  H.R. 
11032,  it  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Hearings  were  held  in 
September,  1969. 

6.  S.  2600,  Bail  Reform  Act  amendments 

Substance:  This  proposal  would  authorize 
Judges  to:  (1)  preventively  detain,  after  a 
hearing,  a  person  charged  with  certain  cate- 
gories of  crimes  who,  the  Judge  found,  would 
pose  a  danger  to  another  person  cr  the  com- 
munity If  released,  regardless  of  the  con- 
ditions of  release  Impcsed;  (2)  consider 
danger  to  the  community,  as  well  as  ability 
to  put  up  bail  money,  in  setting  release  con- 
ditions; (3 1  revoke  the  release  of  a  person 
who  violates  the  conditions  of  his  release, 
(the  person  could  also  he  charged  with 
contempt  of  court  for  violation  of  condi- 
tions); (4)  Impose  an  additional  prison  sen- 
tence on  persons  convicted  of  committing 
a  crime  wliile  on  bail;  and  (5)  impose  a 
minimum    sentence   for    balljumplng. 

Current  Status:  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
as  S.  2600,  this  bill  is  pending  before  the 
Subcimmittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Senate  Ccmmittee  on  the  Judiciary.  In 
the  Hou.=e  the  bill  is  pending  as  H.R.  12806 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  At- 
torney Genera!  Mitchell  testified  before  Sub- 
comniittee  4  on  October  21,  1969;  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  1969,  the  subcommittee  rece.ssed  hear- 
ings subject  to  call. 

7.   S.   3240,   The   controlled   dangerous   sub- 
stances act 

Substance:  This  103  page  bill  to  amend 
ilic  narcotic,  dopressEiut.  stimulant,  and 
halluc-nog'fni.c  drug  la'*-*  would  substantially 
revise  exiat.ng  drug  legiilation.  changing  the 
constitutional  basis  of  control  over  danger- 
ous drugs  from  the  ta.'tingj power  to  the 
commerce  power.  The  act  would  establish 
four   general  tchedules  of  dangerous  drugs 
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graduated  according  to  Etccepted  medical 
value  and  potential  for  abuse.  Within  limita- 
tions, the  Attorney  General  would  be  author- 
ized to  move  substances  from  one  schedule 
to  another  and  to  schedule  drugs  not  previ- 
ously listed.  The  proposal  also  contains  a 
new  and  comprehensive  penalty  structure 
designed  to  provide  courts  with  both  the 
guidance  and  the  flexibility  which  will  en- 
able them  to  handle  offenders  on  an  individ- 
ual basis.  The  bill  would  also  Increase  the 
scope  of  the  warrant  and  arrest  authority  of 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  and  would  establish  controls 
over  drug  dealers  and  manufacturers  through 
the  use  of  appropriate  licensing  and  record 
keeping  procedures. 

Current  Status:  The  Attorney  General  sub- 
mitted a  bill  on  July  15.  1969,  the  day  after 
the  President  sent  a  message  to  C!ongress 
on  the  flrug  problem.  S.  2637  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  The  Attorney  General 
and  Director.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  testified  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee on  September  15.  1969.  The  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Director 
testified  further  on  October  20.  1969.  After 
considerable  staff  work  the  full  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  reported  a  clean  bill.  S.  3246. 
on  December  ^6^1969.  (Judiciary  Report 
91-613).  With  mlSsr  floor  amendments  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate  by  unanimous  vote 
on  January  28,  1970. 

In  the  House  the  proposal  was  divided 
into  two  parts  and  introduced  as  H.R.  13742 
(narcotics  only)  and  H.R.  13743  (dangerous 
drugs  onlvi.  The  bills  were  referred  to  the 
House  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  conducted  hearings  and.  although 
S.  3246  has  not  yet  formally  been  referred 
to  a  Committee,  it  has  In  effect  been  con- 
sidered by  this  Subcommittee  during  hear- 
ings. The  Director,  BNDD  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  February  3  and  March  3. 
1970.  H.R.  13742  and  H.R.  13743  are  pend- 
ing in  committee. 

8.  S.  3261.  Community  Treatment  C^nter^ 
for  Parolees  and  Released  Offenders 

Substance:  This  proposal,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  President  In  his  message  on 
Reform  of  the  Federal  Corrections  System  of 
November  13.  1969.  would  amend  the  law  to 
authorize  the  Federal  courts  and  the  U.S. 
Board  of  Parole  to  require,  as  a  condition  of 
probation  or  parole,  an  offender  to  reside  In 
or  p.trticipate  in  the  program  of  a  residential 
comm-.'.nity  treatment  center,  provided  ad- 
equate facilities  are  available. 

Current  Status:  S.  3261  and  H.R.  2175  are 
pending  In  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees (Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  and  Subcommittee  US. 
respectively  I . 

9.  S.  3r>4t.  Laic  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  Amendments 

Substance:  Amends  Title  I  (LEAA)  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  in  several  respects.  Including  permit- 
ting LEAA  to  waive  the  requirement  that  a 
designated  percentage  of  a  grant  be  allocated 
to  local  governments  In  certain  circum- 
stances; strengthening  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  grants  for  educational  purposes:  au- 
thorizing specific  grants  of  discretionary 
funds,  within  prescribed  limitations.  witHout 
matching  State  funds;  authorizing  specific 
grants  for  the  construction,  acquisition  or 
improvement  of  State  and  local  correctional 
facilities  and  the  Improvement  of  correc- 
tional programs  and  practices;  and  authoriz- 
ing open-ended  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  beyond. 

Current  Status:  Submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  February  17.  1970.  S.  3541  was  Introduced 
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In  the  House  as  H.R.  15947.  House  bill  pend- 
ing With  Subcommittee  i5.  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Hearings  concluded  March  19. 
1970.  S.  3541  pending  in  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

10.  S.  3563,  Nontestimonial  Identification  of 

Suspects 

Substance:  Permits  a  Judicial  officer  to  Is- 
sue an  order  that  suspects  appe^»  and  give 
non-testimonial  evidence,  such  as  finger- 
prints, palm  prints,  footprints,  measure- 
ments, blood  specimens,  urine  specimens. 
saliva  samples,  hair  samples,  handwriting  ex- 
emplars, voice  samples,  photographs,  and 
lineups.  The  order  would  be  issued  only  If 
the  judicial  officer  finds  that  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, that  there  are  reasonable  grounds, 
not  amounting  to  probable  cause  to  arrest,  to 
suspect  that  the  per?on  named  or  described 
In  the  affidavit  committed  the  crime,  and  that 
the  results  of  specific  nontestimonial  identi- 
fication procedures  will  be  of  material  aid  In 
determining  whether  the  person  committed 
the  crime. 

Current  Status:  Submitted  to  Congress 
March  3.  1970.  S.  3563  was  introduced  In  the 
House  as  H.R.  16351.  PeaciUig  in  the  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Wilson  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures  on  March  10.  1970. 

11.  S.  3564,   Xoutli   Corrections  Act  hearing 

examiners 

Substance:  This  proposal  is  designed  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  by  the  US.  Board  of  Parole 
(Youth  Corrections  Division  i  by  authorizing 
hearing  e.xaminers,  rather  than  members  of 
the  Board  as  now  required,  to  conduct  Inter- 
views with  youth  otTender.s. 

Current  Status:  Submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  March  9,  1970.  S.  3564  was  introduced  In 
the  House  as  H.R.  16353.  S.  :1564  was  reported 
In  the  Senate  May  13.  1970.  (Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Report  91-866).  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  15.  1970  H.R.  16353  was  referred 
to  tlie  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  May 
18.  1970,  and  is  pending  witli  subcommittee 
No.  2. 

12.  S.  3583.  prohibition  of  certain  convicted 

persons  from  holding  union  office 

Substance:  Section  504  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosiire  Act 
of  1959  (29  U.S.C.  504 1  enumerates  offenses 
which  disqualify  a  person  from  holding  union 
office.  Presently  persons  convicted  of  robbery, 
bribery,  extortion,  embezzlement,  grand 
larceny,  burglary,  arson,  violation  of  nar- 
cotics laws,  murder,  rape,  assault  with  Intent 
to  kill,  .assault  which  Inflicts  grievous  bodily 
injury,  or  a  violation  of  certain  subchapters 
(reporting  and  trusteeships)  of  the  Act.  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  such  crimes,  are 
pronibited  from  serving  as  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  employee  (except  clerical)  of  any 
labor  organization  or  as  a  labor  relations 
consultant  for  five  years  after  conviction  or 
the  end  of  imprisonment. 

This  proposal  would  amend  Section  504 
by  Increasing  the  number  of  offenses  In- 
cluded m  the  statute.  Disqualification  would 
be  extended  to  cover  kidnapping,  perjury, 
forgery,  and  any  violation  of  the  Act,  un- 
lawful payments  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
any  violation  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  mall  fraud,  obstruction 
of  Justice  which  constitutes  a  felony,  certain 
kickback,  fraud,  and  racketeering  provisions 
of  Title  18  use.  and  any  attempts  to  com- 
mit any  of  these  crimes  Convictions  before 
as  well  as  after  enactment  would  be  Included. 

Current  Status:  Submitted  to  Congress 
March  11,  1970.  S.  3583  was  introduced  in 
the  House  as  H.R.  16407.  Pending  in  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  (Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor). 
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13.  3650,  anti-bombing  legislation 
Subsf(mee^*Njhls  legislation,  which  waa 
recommended  By  the  President  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Attorney  General, 
Is  designed  to  strengthen  the  Federal  crim-^ 
inal  laws  concerning  the  Illegal  use.  trans- 
pKjrtatlon  and  possession  of  explosives.  It 
would  amend  18  U.S.C.  837  In  several  re- 
spects, including  expansion  of  the  definition 
of  "explosives"  to  Include  Incendiary  devices, 
Increases  In  the  maximum  penalties  for 
Illegal  transportation  of  explosives,  and  adds 
new  definitions  of  federal  crimes:  malicious 
bombing  of  federal  premises,  unauthorized 
possession  of  explosives  In  federal  buildings, 
malicious  bombing  q#  property  used  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  c^ftimerce  or  for  activities 
In  commerce,  possession  of  explosives  know- 
ing that  they  will  be  transported  or  tised 
Illegally. 

Current  Status:  Submitted  to  Congress 
March  25.  1970.  S.  3650  was  Introduced  In 
the  House  as  H.R.  16699  and  16700.  Pending 
in  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees. 


FOR   BLACK   INITIATIVE   IN   CRIME 
CONTROL 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  Missointi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to 
.several  of  my  colleagues  who  have  spec- 
ified an  interest  in  the  speech  I  de- 
livered to  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  in  St.  Louis,  November  24,  1969. 
I  insert  the  text  of  my  remarks  as 
follows : 

For  Black  iNrriATivE  im  Crime  Controi 

Since  my  election  to  Congress — I  have  had 
numerous  occasions  to  speak  on  various 
topics.  I  have  addressed  myself  to  the  in- 
justice of  poverty,  the  indignity  of  hunger, 
the  tragedy  of  racism.  I  have  talked  about 
the  immorality  of  war.  the  nature  of  student 
protest,  and  the  importance  of  placing  a 
priority  on  education.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
rigiits  pi  man  and  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  vital  Issue — an  Issue  Just  as  Important  as 
any  I  have  spoken  of  before.  I  want  to  talk 
about  crime  and  how  it  effects  people- 
particularly  black  people. 

My  choice  of  this  topic  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  racially  motivated  appeals 
for  law  and  order — nor  should  it  be  mistaken 
as  a  thirteenth-hour  decision  to  Join  tlie 
hysterical  demands  for  instituting  a  police 
state  in  America. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  seeming  Impllcajv 
tlon— that  unless  you  ride  under  the  'Lavt* 
and  Order"  banner  of  the  George  Wallaces— 
or  unless  you  ride  shotgun  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell— you  must  be  against  law  and 
order— therefore,  for  crime.  The  Right  Wing 
and  the  Reactionaries  of  politics  have  tried 
to  make  It  seem  that  they  are  the  only  people 
who  can  make  the  streets  safe  for  Americans 
But  they  should  have  no  monopoly  on  the 
Issue  of  crime  and  certainly,  they  have  not 
advanced  any  reasonable  solutions  I  have 
grown  very  weary  of  the  racial  overtones 
which  accompany  these  loud  clamors  for 
law  and  order. 

It  Is  time  to  face  squarely  the  Issue  of 
crime — and  If  possible— it  is  time  to  set  the 
record  straight.  The  subject  Is  highly  con- 
troversial. Because  the  way  the  slogan— law 
and  order — has  been  used,  statements  are 
easily  misunderstood  and  often — distorted. 
Regardless  of  the  risk,  the  problem  of  crime 
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in  American  must  be  discussed.  The  discus- 
sion however,  must  be  directed  toward  com- 
prehensive sohitlors  to  the  problem—  and  not 
used  to  increase  the  fears  and  hates  of  Amer- 
icans for  other  Americans. 

Far  too  many  politicians  use  crime  as  a 
nolltlcal  Issue.  The  campaigns  of  Yorty. 
procacinno.  Wallace.  Reagan,  Agnew.  and 
Nixon— serve  as  prime  examples.  They  dont 
talk  about  murder,  they  don't  talk  about 
robbers,  or  extortionists,  or  fraud  artists. 
Thev  talk  about  some  vague  'crime  which 
evades  clear  description.  They  talk  in  glowing 
generalities  about  a  "return  to  law  and 
order"— to  domestic  tranquillity — about  the 
threat  of  this  permissive  society.  And  though 
!t  Is  never  spelled  oul>— It  is  made  quite  clear 
that  social  reform  has  no  pl.tce  In  the  kind 
of  social  order  they  seek.  When  claims  are 
made  about  their  ability  to  "control 
crime"— It  usually  means  they  will  maintain 
•he  status  quo-  economically,  socially,  and 
politically.  Too  often,  what  is  meant  is  that 
thev  'vvill'  stifle  dissent  and  rid  this  land  of 
the  notions  of  Justice  for  all.  The  slogan 
■law  and  order" — couched  In  racists  Jargon — 
shouted  from  a  lily  white  political  band- 
wagon, carries  many  frightening  Implications. 

Implied  In  these  demands  for  law  anci 
Q-^iej- — is  tot.Tl  police  repression  of  attempts 
by  blacks  and  other  minorities  to  effectuate 
.social  change.  Many  campaign  speeches 
sciind  like  this: 

"The  streets  of  our  country  are  in  turmoil. 
The  Uni^er.=lties  are  filled  with  students  re- 
belling and  rioting.  Communists  are  seeking 
to  destroy  our  country.  RuFsia  Is  threatening 
us  with  her  might  and  the  R^publlr  is  In 
danger.  Yes  danixer  from  within  and  from 
•j,ithoui  We  need  law  and  order.  Yes.  without 
'.aw  and  order,  our  nation  cannot  survive. 
Elect  us  and  we  s/nall  restore  law  and  order." 

If  those  phra?es  sound  familiar  and  ring 
of  something  jou've  heard  before — let  me 
assure  you.  Nixon  didn't  say  that — Yorty 
didn't  say  it — not  George  Wallace  either. 
They  said  things  very  much  like  that-  but 
this  paragrr'ph  came  from  a  campaign  EiT^ecii 
made  over  thirty  years  ago — 1932 — Hamburg. 
Germany.  The  spokesman — a  man  we  all 
came  to  knov.' — Adolph  Hitler. 

"Law  and  order"  become  dirty  word?  when 
they  are  itsed  by  people  who  mean  .to  repress 
rightiui  redress  of  grievances  by  citizens, 
law  and  order  leaves  a  bad  taste — when  it 
.>o  clearly  and  intentionally  ignores  the  con- 
sideration of  Justice. 

We  must  condition  ourselves  to  make  the 
distinction  between  persons  who  use  the 
issue  of  crime  for  its  emotional  value  and 
appeal— and  those  who  address  themfelves  to 
the  issue  of  crime  as  a  necessary  discussion 
of  a  national  problem  which  must  be  re- 
solved. The  ability  of  the  American  people 
to  make  that  distinction  will  determine  the 
degree  of  success  in  any  battle  against  crime. 
Moreover,  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
to  make  that  distinction — will  inhibit  or 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  on  other  Domestic  fronts. 

We  must  realize  when  we  are  being 
whipped  into  a  state  of  frenzy  by  persons 
who  appeal  solely  to  our  emotions.  We  must 
demand  that  we  be  given  the  reasonable 
basis  for  action — not  Jtist  an  emotional  basis 
for  reaction.  We  must  turn  away  from  those 
who  insult  our  intelligence  and  turn  to 
leaders  who  respect  our  ability  to  reason 

Crime  Is  a  dramatic  Issue — an  emotional 
one — because  nobody  likes  to  live  In  fear  for 
his  life  or  his  property.  Crime  is  a  pertinent 
issue — because  Americans  are  fearful  of  the 
rising  crime  rates  throughout  our  cities.  The 
spokesmen  who  have  dwelled  upon  the  topic 
of  crime  and  the  slogan  of  law  and  order — 
are  also  at  issue — because  they  have  clouded 
the  issue  of  crime  Itself.  A  discussion  of 
crime — and  an  analysis  of  the  political  dis- 
cussions of  crime  which  have  taken  the  spot- 
light— both  are  in  order.  Both  matters  are 
valid  issues  of  National  concern. 
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We  have  observed  the  dangers  of  this 
issue — that  crime  will  be  subjected  more  to 
the  emotions  than  to  the  processes  of  logical 
reasoning.  I  am  hopeful  that  two  years  of 
emotional,  political  and  racial  "jawboning" 
of  tlie  issue  of  crime  has  been  enough.  It 
would  seem  that  we  should  have  reached 
the  point  in  this  society — that  we  are  ready 
to  sit  down  and  objectively  look  at  the  crime 
problem.  The  "yelling  about  crime" — hasn't 
solved  the  problem,  so  we  should  be  anxious 
to  move  into  productive  discussions. 

I  think  tins  community  is  ready  for  the 
facts  about  crime  and  for  the  truth  about 
rising  crime  rates.  It  is  only  in  sucli  a  climate 
that  we  win  find  a  long  term  solution. 

Crime — as  defined  by  Webster— "is  an  act 
committed  in  violation  of  a  law  prohibiting 
it  or  omitted  in  violation  of  a  law  order- 
ing it." 

In  these  terms,  it  is  simple  to  explain  why 
black  Americans  have  been  uniquely  con- 
cerned with  tlie  prosecution  oi  criminalf  and 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  We  have 
been  concerned  because  it  is  the  government 
which  decides,  based  on  thf  disposition  of 
its  leadership,  what  laws  sliall  be  enforced 
and  what  laws  shall  be  conveniently  ignored. 

We  have  been  concerned  because  enforce- 
ment of  the  fair  housing  law,  the  school 
desegregation  order.-,  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  laws — have  not  been  pursued 
by  officials  of  the  government  —  while  the 
anti-riot  laws,  only  recently  enactetl--have 
captured  the  energies  and  Im.Tcinations  of 
the  law  enforcers. 

We  have  aUvays  been  concerned  with  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  law.  We  know  from  experi- 
ence that  laws  can  be  used- — on  the  one 
hand — to  serve  the  convenience  of  tiie  white 
.population — -while  on  the  other  hand — to 
*urolong  the  grievances  of  the  black 
papulation. 

Black  people  have  nc  quarrel  witli  the 
need  for  protecting  the  population  from 
criminals  It  Is  the  black  population  who 
suffers  most  from  street  crimes.  We  are  the 
ones  who  are  victimized.  Our  brutliers  and 
sisters  and  children  are  the  ones  being  shot 
down  on  the  streets — our  liomes  are  being 
btirglarlzed — our  wives  and  sisters  raped — 
our  business  robbed   and   bombed. 

White  middle  class  citizens  raving  about 
crime  are  not  subjected  to  the  brutalizing, 
agonizing  confrontation  of  raw  naked  crime. 
Black  people  and  poor  people  are  the  victims 
of  the  real  crime  m  the  strec,- — our  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  victims — not  with  the 
criminals.  We  know  the  fears,  the  death. 
the  tragedy. 

Nevertheless^ — we  are  not  about  to  panic 
and  resort  to  joining  the  hysterica J  ranks  of 
those  who  call  for  a  total  repression  for  all 
blacks.  We  acknowledge  and  point  out  that 
tlie  black  communities,  are  the  prime  victims 
of  the  crime — but  we  also  acknowledge  and 
hasten  to  point  out  lest  we  forget — that  we 
would  also  be  the  victtms  of  tiic  suppression 
wliich  would  result  if  so-called  -"rime  con- 
trollers get  sufficient  support  to  carry  out 
their  plans. 

We  cannot  continue  to  be  the  prime  vic- 
tims of  crime  and  also  the  people  who  have 
the  least  protection  from  criminals. 

For  this  reason,  our  silence  on  the  issue 
of  crime  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Even  at 
the  threat  of  being  misunderstood  and  mis- 
construed— black  leaders  throughout  the 
nation,  must  speak  out.  must  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  their  communities  from  criminals 
and  from  those  who  seek  to  condemn  the 
total  communities  for  these  crimes. 

Black  people  must  find  a  way  to  show  our 
concern  for  crime,  our  own  fear  of  criminals — 
but  in  a  way  that  is  not  interpreted  as  a 
step  toward  condoning  a  police  state.  We  are 
afraid  of  murderers  and  rapists.  We  are  simi- 
larly afraid  of  the  idea  that  given  enough 
police,  the  government  can  keep  down  crime. 
We  seek  protection  so  that  our  places  of  busi- 
ness and  our  homes — ^will  not  lay  victim  to 
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the  constant  treat  of  robbery — but  we  do  not 
want  to  see  the  day  when  every  house  and 
every  place  of  business  requires  a  posted 
policeman. 

If  crime  is  to  be  curbed,  we  must  examine 
the  problem,  the  causes  as  well  as  the  effects 
and  the  symptoms — and  attack  it  at  Its  roots 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  feel  every 
crime  can  be  sociologically  explained  away 
I  do,  however,  know  that  current  cririe 
statistics  and  characteristics  reveal  a  definite 
relationship  between  certain  environments — 
and  the  potential  for  their  producing  crimi- 
nals. 

We  can  spend  billions  on  crime  control  — 
and  If  we  spend  nothing  on  crime  preven- 
tion— the  problem  will  continue  to  reproduce 
itself. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Correctional  Manpower  and  Training— is- 
sued last  month,  October  1969 — points  out 
that  there  are  striking  differences  among 
criminal  offenders  as  individuals.  Among  the 
offender  population  are  the  psychologically 
disturbed,  alcoholics,  drug  addicts,  seniles 
and  persons  who  have  been  caught  up  in  the 
cycles  of  poverty  and  unemployment 

The  report  points  out  a  deep  concern  for 
the  fact  that  many  of  today's  offenders  are- 
"young,  unschooled,  and  without  significant 
work  experience,  furthermore  many  come 
from  the  urban  slums,  and  a  large  number 
are  members  of  itilnorlty  groups  that  suffer 
economic  and  social  deprivation." 

The  report  gives  us  another  serious  reason 
for  becoming  concerned  with  the  total  crime 
problem  According  to  the  Commission,  cur- 
rent trends  in  American  society  indicate  who 
is  likely  to  be  among  the  crime  population 
in  the  future.  Once  again,  It  bolls  down  to 
the  conditions  of  the  inner  cities,  -he  pre- 
valance  of  minority  groups,  the  growth  of 
ghetto  conditions  and  slums 

These  facts  put  black  leadership  in  a 
peculiar  position.  We  know  who  the  present 
and  potential  law  offenders  are  We  know  the 
conditions  which  breed  them  We  know  that 
in  the  last  analysis — at  the  root  of  crime  — 
are  the  desperate  conditions  of  the  ghetto; 
the  inadequate,  overciuwded,  ill-equlpped 
schools,  the  unbearable."  dilapidated  over- 
crowded housing:  the  unemployment:  the 
broken  families — all  the  vlciou.s  forces  that 
push  the  poor  tirban  black  outside  of  so- 
ciety. Blacks  have  been  pushed  oir  of  so- 
ciety by  the  continued  loss  of  hope  loss  of 
faith — loss  of  any  real  chance  to  become  a 
part  of  the  society. 

So,  we  can  admit,  ps  commissions  and  com- 
mittees and  advisory  councils  have  reported, 
time  and  time  again— the  majorltv  of  the 
people  in  the  crime  cycle  come  from  the 
social  levels  of  the  poor  and  the  dlsadvan- 
taeeci 

But  there  are  glaring  misconceptions  about 
crime  in  black  communities  Too  many  be- 
lieve that  drug  addiction  and  poverty  are  the 
causes  of  most  of  the  crime.  Drug  addicts 
usually  commit  passive  crimes  such  as  shop- 
lifting and  prostitution.  The  poor  who  are 
desperately  trying  to  make  ends  meet  com- 
mit very  few  crimes.  But  the  crimes  against 
persons — muggings,  robberjes,  bombings  are 
usuallv  committed  by  haVdeiud  criminals 
who  should  be  dealt  with  a.s  such.  They  have 
created  a  reign  of  terror  and  a  climate  of  fear 
which  has  changed  our  lives. 

We  no  longer  take  strolls  at  night,  shop 
at  night,  and  we  are  afraid  to  use  the  city 
parks.  We  are  victims  of  fear — we  are  victims 
of  crime — and.  by  and  large  we  have  not  been 
the  ones  to  raise  our  voices  In  protest. 

The  people  screaming  "law  and  order'  are 
the  suburbanites  detached  from  the  realities 
of  the  crime  problem  by  superhighs  ays,  I  am 
amazed — by  the  notions  held  by  many  white 
people — that  the  ghettos  are  safe  if  your 
skin  is  black.  This  is  the  greatest  Indication 
that  those  who  profess  to  know  the  most 
about  crime — know  the  least  about  the  bare 
essentials  of  fact. 
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If  >-ou  are  poor,  your  chances  cf  being 
robbed,  mugged,  raped  or  beaten  up — are  far 
greater  than  If  you  are  middle-class.  If  you 
are  black,  your  chances  of  being  robbed  or 
mugged  is  three  times  greater  than  If  you 
are  white.  But  If  you  are  twth  black  and 
poor,  yovi  know  what  fear  of  crime  really 
means — and  you  know  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  we  must  end  crime  in  our  streets. 

To  effectively  deal  with  crime,  we  must  first 
deal  with  the  racist  concepts  which  deter- 
mine the  "modus  operand,"  in  our  com- 
munities. We  must  deal  with  elected  officials 
who  think  that  crimes  committed  In  the 
black  community— by  black  people — so  long 
as  it  docs  not  seriously  affect  white  people — 
l3  unimportant.  Even  if  they  do  not  openly 
condone  it — they  quietly  permit  it. 

This  an  obstacle  which  must  be  overcome 
If  we  are  to  be  on  our  way  to  reducing  the 
crime  rate.  When  our  elected  officials,  our 
police  commissioners,  our  circuit  attorneys, 
our  Judges  and  our  Juries — treat  crime  by 
black  people  against  black  people — as  seri- 
ously as  th^'  treat  crime  which  affects  the 
white  middle-income  communities — then  we 
will  be  on  the  road  to  a  solution. 

Murder  in  this  country  is  a  very  serious 
crime — but  in  black  communities,  the  tak- 
ing of  a  black  person's  life  by  another  black 
person  takes  on  the  aura  of  a  carnival  or 
a  circus. 

In  St.  Louis— which  is  t\-pical  of  most  big 
cities — over  175  black  people  have  been 
killed  on  the  streets  this  year  by  black  peo- 
ple. If  past  experience  dictates  what  will 
happen  to  17.5  blacks  who  committed  these 
crimes.  40  will  never  be  arrested  or  found, 
and  of  the  135  who  may  be  arrested,  100  will 
be  released  v.ithout  prosecution.  Not  one 
will  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Not  one  will  be  convicted  or  sentenced  to  life 
In  prison  for  taking  the  life  of  another  black 
human  being.  Very  few  of  them  will  be  con- 
victed or  sentenced  to  terms  of  20  years.  Most 
of  those  convicted  will  serve  short  sentences 
In  the  workhouse  and  return  to  kill  again. 

But  any  man  (black  or  white)  whi  kills 
a  white  man  under  the  same  set  of  circum- 
stances— will  be  tried  and  convicted  by  the 
daily  press  even  before  ho  goes  to  trial.  As 
long  as  murder  in  the  v  hite  community  Is 
considered  a  serious  crime — and  murder  in 
the  black  comiviunlty  is  considered  a  way  of 
life — crimes  of  violence  will  continue  to  in- 
crease 

It  is  a  prime  example  of  the  tragic  dual 
standard  v.hlch  permeates  this  nation.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  quality  of  Justice 
and  law  enforcement  in  our  country. 

The  responsibility  for  changing  this  system 
must  be  shared  by  black  leaders  who  must 
rise  up  in  Indignation  at  any  f\;rther  tolera- 
tion of  the  degredation  of  black  life. 

The  choice  for  black  leaders  seems  clear. 
We  must  speak  out  to  change  the  system  so 
that  the  law  respects  and  protects  us  as  It  is 
meant.  We  must  work  for  social  and  economic 
reform  to  eradicate  the  conditions  whl^j^ 
breed  crime  in  the  slums — or  we  must  slletffly 
try  to  cope  with  black  hoods  who  attempt  to 
Intimidate  and  rob  our  communities  without 
Interference  of  the  law. 

We  must  not  let  the  apathy  of  the  power 
structure  toward  the  needs  and  problems  of 
black  communities  afflict  us  too  It  Is  for 
those  of  us  who  know  both  the  cause?  and 
the  effects  of  crime — to  take  the  lead  In  ef- 
fecting reasonable  programs  for  reasonable 
solutions  to  the  total  problem  of  crime. 

In  my  view,  the  following  recommendations 
must  be  made  a  part  of  any  reasonable  and 
comprehensive  solution  to  crime. 

First,  and  of  prime  importance— the  con- 
ditions of  the  inner  city,  the  slums  which 
breed  crime  must  be  eliminated.  Until  this 
nation  gives  priority  to  these  tragic  domestic 
Ills,  the  probability  for  curbing  the  wave  of 
crime  will  be  remote. 

Second,  the  law  must  be  applied  equally — 
across  the  board^to  black  and  white.  Equal 
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rights  and  equal  protection  under  the  law 
must  be  assured — and  crime,  wherever  It 
occurs  and  whomever  it  strikes,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  for  law  enforcement  and 
prosecution. 

Third,  tlie  quality  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  personnel  must  be  uplifted. 
The  attitudes  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
must  be  free  of  prejudice.  Citizens  must  play 
an  Important  role  in  crime  detection — but 
will  do  so  only  If  they  have  no  reason  to  mis- 
trust the  motives  of  the  police. 

Fourth,  the  total  thrust  of  penal  institu- 
tions must  be  revised.  The  Job  is  to  re- 
habilitate— not  isolate — criminals.  The  qual- 
ity of  prison  personnel,  the  conditions  of 
prisons,  the  methods  of  prisons — must  be 
drastically  improved. 

Fifth,  our  court  system  must  be  expanded, 
and  a  more  equitable  system  for  the  appwlnt- 
ment  of  Judges  must  be  established. 

Finally,  crime.  Us  prevention  and  control, 
is  a  community  problem.  All  forces  and  re- 
sources of  individual  conomunities  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  crime.  Community  efforts 
must  be  aimed  at  community  institutions — 
so  they  can  be  made  responsive  to  community 
problems.  Poverty'  and  deprivation  must  be 
driven  out— witli  the  realization  that  the 
conditions  for  breeding  crime  are  being 
eradicated. 

Let  It  not  be  .said  that  Clay  has  finally 
given  in  to  tlie  cry  for  law  and  order.  Let  It 
be  said  that  Clay  is  concerned  about  crime. 
Let  me  say  that  we  can  spend  85  billion  on 
crime  control — and  unless  we  spend  an  equal 
amount  on  crime  prevention — the  crime  wave 
will  not  be  broken  While  we  cannot  tolerate 
the  climate  of  fear  which  clouds  each  of  our 
existences — neither _can  we  tolerate  the  In- 
human conditions  and  existences  which 
breed  inhuman  acts.  We  want  protection 
from  the  criminals  who  threaten  our  lives 
and  our  properties  today — but  we  also  Insist 
upon  .saving  the  lives  of  those  who  may  be 
prompted  to  destroy  our  lives  and  our  prop- 
erties tomorrow.  We  must  prevent  crime — 
protect  citizens  from  crime — and  rehabilitate 
those  who  resort  to  crime.  This  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  society  which  has  outgrown 
the  narrow-minded  view  of  suppressing 
rather  tiian  facing  up  to  a  problem. 

The  real  day-to-day  concern  of  the 
ordinary  American  citizen  for  his  safety  at 
home  and  In  the  streets  of  his  community 
must  be  faced  honestly  and  intently  by  all 
of  us  who  speak  as  representatives  of  the 
people. 

We  who  .speak  for  a  return  to  the  demo- 
cratic and  humanistic  program  that  once 
made  this  country  a  beacon  of  hope — cannot 
afford  to  allow  the  false  prophets  of  Nixon's 
"New  Order"  confti.'^e  and  mislead  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  this  pre.s.slng  issue. 

So,  I  have  stated  In  this  speech.  There  are 
indeed  specific  corrective  steps  to  be  taken 
to  insure  better  safety  and  tranquility  for  our 
cities  and  streets.  I  intend  to  uf=e  my  office 
and  voice  to  bring  these  changes  into  being. 

We  will  not  allow  this  national  campaign 
of  political  hate-mougerlng  and  racial  divi- 
sion to  obscure  the  legitimate  role  of  the 
police  and  penal  institutions  in  a  democratic 
society. 

For  too  long,  we  have  allowed  those  politi- 
cal opportunists  In  all  parties  to  obscure  this 
Issue  with  hysteria  and  prejudice  Make  no 
mistake,  if  we  fall  to  advance  concerete  ac- 
tions on  this  matter,  we  shall  continue  to 
see  the  issue  dishonestly  exploited  by  every 
backward  element  on  the  political  scene. 

Let  me  finally  make  clear  to  you  today — 
the  urgency  and  difficulty  of  the  task  I  have 
outlined.  We  must  Isolate  and  expose  the 
emotional  and  racist  programs — that  simply 
more  police  and  bigger  Jails  to  deal  with  the 
increase  of  crime  In  our  cities  Is  the  answer. 

We  cannot  fool  ourselves  with  the  Illusion 
that  all  we  have  to  do  Is  Institute  the  kind 
of  short-range  steps  of  crime  prevention  and 
rehabilitation   that   I   have   stressed   today. 
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For  urgent  and  necessary  though  these  step* 
be,  they  will  fall  unless  our  country  lurm 
arotmd  and  rededicates  Itself  to  the  social 
vision  and  human  priorities  of  John  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King.  As  Dr.  King 
pointedly  expressed  It — "we  can  never  have 
safe  streets  in  a  sick  society." 

Unless  we  become  more  concerned  with  the 
level  of  our  vision  than  with  the  level  of 
our  voices — we  shall  fall  as- people  Without 
also  reordering  our  national  priorities  from 
war  to  peace,  from  International  Intervention 
to  domestic  investment — we  shall  fall  as  a 
nation. 
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HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  had  traditionally  been  termed  "the 
meltingpot  of  the  modern  world."  Until 
very  recently,  many  writers  and  social 
analysts  portrayed  America  as  a  huge 
cauldron  into  wliich  the  varied  elements 
existing  in  the  v/orld  were  poured.  It  was 
thought  that  from  these  diverse  ingredi- 
ents would  emerge  a  uniform  product, 
and  this  product  would  be  recognized  as 
the  archtypical  American.  Some  analysts 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  homogene- 
ity should  exist  in  this  country.  Uniform- 
ity was  thus  made  an  underlying  goal  of 
American  life. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  actual 
facts  of  American  evolution  points  to  a 
very  different  type  of  progression  and  a 
very  different  end  product.  The  cookie- 
cutter  image  of  the  American,  the  uni- 
form product  emerging  from  the  caul- 
dron of  American  life  has  little  relation 
to  empirical  fact. 

Instead,  we  find  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  discover  who  personifies  the 
term  "American."  This  country  has  been 
populated  and  has  grown  because  mil- 
lions of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
have  made  thuir  way  to  these  shores. 
This  movement  began  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  has  continued,  although  at  a 
slower  pace,  into  the  second  half  of  the 
20th.  In  its  own  way,  each  of  these  groups 
has  contributed  to  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Yet  in  that  process,  each  has 
retained  some  characteristics  that  set  it 
apart  from  the  others. 

But,  just  as  one  group  of  observers 
made  the  mistake  of  postulating  a  ficti- 
tious homogeneity,  on  the  other  side,  we 
find  an  opposite  and  equally  dangerous 
extreme.  We  find  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals who  have  tried  to  exaggerate  the 
differences  among  groups  in  our  popula- 
tion. By  creating  stereotyped  images  of 
these  groups,  too  often  these  images  bear 
little  relation  to  the  fact. 

By  their  actions,  both  sides  have  es- 
tablished dangerous  precedents — dan- 
gerous because  they  threaten  to  interfere 
with  the  fullest  exercise  of  Individual 
freedom.  The  observance  of  Italian  Unity 
Day  provides  the  opportunity  to  correct 
both  these  precedents.  Unity  Day  is  a 
means  by  which  the  Italians  in  our  popu- 
lation can  demonstrate  their  own  unity 
and,  at  the  same  time,  their  diversity. 

Italians  do  have  a  common  heritage 
that  can  be  traced  to  a  mother  country. 
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We  all  know  that  pride  in  a  particular 
heritage  is  one  means  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual can  establish  his  relationship  with 
a  larger  group.  In  the  process,  the  indi- 
vidual establishes  his  own  identity. 

The  feeling  of  a  common  heritage 
among  Italians  is  strong.  But,  Italian 
Unity  Day  has  been  organized  to  do 
much  more  than  merely  reaffirm  that 
heritage.  The  Italian  community  has 
grouped  to  protest  what  has  become  all 
too  prevalent  in  our  present  society— 
the  portrayal  of  many  among  their 
numbers  in  '.erms  that  defame,  ridicule, 
and  unjustly  stereotype. 

I  have  been  outspoken  against  the 
use  of  terms  and  images  that  demean 
any  group,  and  am  in  strong  support  of 
the  principles  behind  Italian  Unity  Day. 
I  was  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urging  the  cessation  of  the  produc- 
tion and  the  distiibution  of  films  and 
programs  which  defame  and  stereotype 
any  ethnic  group.  In  addition,  this  leg- 
islation urges  that  such  standards  be 
rigorously  enforced  by  the  motion  pic- 
ture and  broadcasting  industry. 

In  recent  years,  the  demeaning  of  indi- 
viduals of  Italian  descent  has  become 
too  common  and  too  persistent  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Italian  commimity  to  remain 
silent  any  longer.  For  a  democracy  to 
persist  and  to  grow,  there  must  be  har- 
mon>'  among  the  various  groups  that 
comprise  it.  The  pursuit  of  life  and  lib- 
erty caiinct  continue  if  individuals  are 
subject  to  harassment  on  any  level.  If 
the  rights  of  one  portion  of  the  larger 
society  are  abridged,  the  rights  of  gll 
are  endangered. 

Italian  Unity  Day  must  then  serve 
as  an  important  lesson  for  this  Nation. 
This  country  has  no  room  for  bigotry 
and  for  stereotypes,  and  this  day  seeks 
to  illu-irate  that  in  very  clear  terms. 
The  Italian  people  are  a  people  proud 
of  their  heritage,  but  they  are  a  diverse 
people,  too.  They  have  made  contribu- 
tions in  all  areas  of  American  life. 

Let  Italian  Unity  Day  be  the  day  that 
Americans  recognize  the  contributions 
of  the  Italian  community  and  disavow 
once  and  for  all,  the  use  of  stereotypes 
to  describe  the  Italians  or  any  group 
within  our  population.  The  goal  of 
Italian  Unity  Day  will  then  be  realized: 
The  promotion  of  greater  understanding 
of  each  individual  for  his  fellow  man. 


the  chicago  daily  news  lauds 
congressman  findley  for  his 
positi6n  on  import  quotas  on 
textiles 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr,  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day the  Chicago  Daily  News  editorialized 
on  the  subject  of  import  quotas.  In 
stating  its  adverse  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  imposition  of  such  quotas,  the 
News  singled  out  for  commendation  the 
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testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  FiNDLEY). 

As  all  of  us  in  the  House  are  aware, 
our  friend  and  colleague.  Paitl  Findley, 
Is  extremely  knowledgeable  on  the  sub- 
ject of  international  trade.  His  expertise, 
as  again  evidenced  in  his  comments  be- 
fore the  committee,  certainly  is  deserving 
of  the  attention  given  it  by  the  News. 

I  happen  to  share  his  views.  Thus,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  insert 
the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  the  House: 
Imports  and  Living  Costs 

The  drive  to  clamp  Import  quotis  on  for- 
eign textiles  and  shoes  is  gathering  momen- 
tum in  Congress,  despite  the  dangers  such 
a  move  poses  both  to  U.S.  trade  abroad  and 
to  the  flght  against  inflation  at  heme.  Re- 
strictions on  such  imports  would  result  in 
retaliatory  meastires  against  American  ex- 
ports, especially  agricultural  products,  and 
Increase  the  average  family's  outlay  for 
clothing  as  well  as  shoes. 

The  National  Retail  Merchant's  Assn. 
estimates  that  the  textile  quotas— for  which 
the  powerful  cotton  Industry  Is  lobbying 
hard— would  cause  a  15-  to  25-peicent  boost 
In  the  price  of  many  clorthing  it^ms.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  rising  clothing  prices 
are  even  now  a  major  1  actor  in  the  spir.illng 
cost  of  living,  the  prospect  of  further  in- 
creases warrants  public  concprn.  All  the  more 
60  since  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  iR-SCK  as 
front  man  for  the  cotton  pr.owers.  mr.nufac- 
turers  and  labor  un'.oiis,  contends  he  has  a 
commitment  that  President  Nixon  will  not 
veto  the  textile  Import  quota  bill  If  It  i>asses 
Congress. 

Protecticnlsm  is  gaining  strength  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  House.  306  of  435  members 
have  petitioned  the  President  to  try  to  pre- 
vail on  the  exporting  countries  to  Impoce 
shoe  quotas  "voluntarily." 

One  of  the  few  voices  raised  loudly  and 
clearly  against  the  quota  drives  is  that  of 
Rep.  Paul  Findley.  a  Republican  from  central 
Illinois'  20th  District.  Though  the  biggest 
Industry  In  his  home  town  of  Piitsfield  Is  a 
shoe  m"anufactur.ng  plant,  he  has  coura- 
geously opposed  the  shoe  quotas  as  well  as 
the  textile  quotas.  But  as  Congress'  leading 
champion  of  legislation  to  limit  farm  sub- 
sidles  to  $20,000,  he  has  concentrated  on  the 
cotton  Interests  spearheading  the  textile 
campaign, 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  the  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  Findley  pointed 
out  that  taxpayers  already  are  pnying  nearly 
SI  billion  a  year  to  subsidize  cotton  farm- 
ers— many  of  them  to  the  tune  of  $100,000 
or  more  a  year.  Textile  import  quotas  would 
be  a  further  subsidy  not  only  for  the  cotton 
f rower  but  for  the"  entire  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry— for  which  the  taxpayer 
would  pay  a  second  time  In  the  form  of 
higher  clothing  prices.  It  makes  no  sense,  as 
Findley  said,  to  further  coddle  an  "industry 
totally  dependent  upon  government  checks, 
government  handouts  and  political  favors." 
If  indeed  Thurmond  has  a  commitment 
from  the  President  not  to  veto  the  textile 
Import  quota  measure — presumably  as  part 
of  the  so-called  Southern  strategy — then  we 
would  remind  Mr.  Nixon  of  his  trade  message 
to  Congress  In  1969.  In  it  he  said  that  Im- 
port quotas  arbitrarily  Imposed  would  In  the 
"longer  term  .  .  .  add  to  domestic  inflation 
and  Jeopardize  our  competitlvenees  In  world 
markets  at  the  very  time  when  tougher  com- 
petition throughout  the  world  requires  us  to 
improve  our  ix)mpe'tltlve  capabilities  In  every 
way  possible." 

■fhe  nation's  current  economic  situation 
makes  the  warning  even  more  pertinent  now 
than  It  was  then. 
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•MAN  AND  HIS  CONSCIENCE" 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  sys- 
tem of  military  service  ciu-rently  per- 
sonified in  the  draft  has  often,  in  the 
past,  been  unresponsive  to  the  heteroge- 
neous makeup  of  our  society.  Surely  we 
laud  those  v.ho  respond  to  their  countr>''s 
needs  by  offering  their  services  to  the 
Armed  Forces;  but  all  too  often  we  have 
looked  with  scorn  at  those  who  are,  be- 
cause of  deep  moral  convictions,  imable 
to  offer  that  type  of  service  to  their 
coimtry.  Conscientious  objection  to  war 
or  a  war  has  always  been  found  within 
our  society,  but  our  involvement  in  In- 
dochina has  caused  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  young  men  to  refuse  participation 
in  that  conflict.  I  do  not  judge,  nor 
would  I  attempt  to  do  so,  the  sincerity  of 
those  convictions;  but  I  do  believe  that 
we  must  be  certain  that  the  system  of 
hearing  these  personal  objections  is  suf- 
ficiently attimed  to  hear  what  these 
young  men  are  saying  and  to  fairly 
evaluate  their  personal  objections.  The 
pressures  which  these  men  are  subjected 
to — either  fighting  for  their  nation  or 
enduring  the  possible  scorn  of  their  peers 
by  refusing  to  so  fight — lend  additional 
sujjport  to  the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer 
army. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  June  19,  Wall  Street  Journal  which 
speaks  to  this  problem: 

Man  and  His  Conscience 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic 
the  Government  has  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  conscientious  objection,  and  a  new 
Supreme  Court  ruling  Isn't  going  to  make 
the  task  any  easier. 

In  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  'War.  the 
official  approach  was  simple  enough.  Anyone 
conscientiously  opposed  to  military  service 
could  avoid  It' if  he  provided  a  substitute  or 
paid  a  commutation  fee. 

During  World  War  I.  the  law  merely  ex- 
empted conscientious  objectors  from  com- 
batant service — that  is,  from  bearing  arms. 
Many  served  In  medical  units,  as  ambulance 
drivers  or  in  other  ways,  often  displaying 
coiisplcuous  courage.  Several  thousand,  how- 
ever, refused  any  type  of  military  service  and 
many  were  confined  In  army  camps. 

By  World  War  II  Congress  had  come 
around  to  exempting  from  all  military  serv- 
ice those  who  were  opposed  to  participa- 
tion ip  war  "by  reason  of  religious  training 
and  belief."  During  the  war,  the  courts  held 
that  religious  beliefs  Included  the  humani- 
tarian beliefs  of  atheists. 

In  1948  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  said  religious  training  and 
belief  Is  an  "Individual's  belief  In  a  relation 
to  a  Supreme  Being  Involving  duties  superior 
to  those  arising  from  any  human  relation, 
but  does  not  Include  essentially  poUtlCAl, 
sociological  or  philosophical  views  or  a 
merely  personal  moral  code." 

That  was  certainly  vague,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1965  made  it  vaguer.  In  a  case  In- 
volving a  man  who  adhered  to  the  teachings 
of  no  organized  religion,  the  court  held  that 
a  nonrelig^ous  individual  could  qualify  as  a 
conscientious  objector  If  his  beliefs  were  as 
Important  in  his  Ufe  as  a  religious  person's 
belief  in  God. 
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Now  the  Suprunie  Court  has  broadened 
:h.it  test.  Heacelorth  a  nonrellgious  person 
can  te  adjudged  a  conscientious  objector  If 
his  views  are  "deeply  held"  and  are  net  based 
solely  on  "cciiside'ratlons  of  pol'.cy.  pr.ig:na- 
tism  or  expediency  " 

Forciin.tlely  tht?  publicity  that  at'ends 
such  Court  cases  tends  to  inflate  the  ap- 
parent size  oi  the  local  draft  boards'  problem 
At  the  moment  there  are  only.  36.500  cr.n- 
.-cientious  objectors  compared  with  nearly 
9U0.000  men  classified  1-A.  But  the  chance- 
lor  injustice  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed 
merely  bec.iuse  they  affect  'only"  tens  uf 
thousa'.ds. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  local  drali 
bo.irds  are  manned  by  individuals  who  are 
Themselves  highly  conscientious,  and  by  now 
many  board  memljers  can  draw  on  what 
they've  learned  from  years  of  experiencs.  Yet 
the  ability  to  peer  Into  a  man's  con.science. 
and  unerringly  read  what's  found  there.  Is 
not  somethMift  that  can  be  acquired  merely 
v.ith  the  pass.t^e  of  time. 

It's  under.st.indablo  that  some  boards  have 
tried    to   ea-'-e    their   task    by    giving   special 
weight    to    a    man's    religious    affiliation     A 
C:iiholic,  for  instance,  is  likely  to  hue  more 
\y  difficulty  than  a  Quaker  in  proving  his  c.m- 

sc.eiuious  objecrtion.  But  many  Catholics  are 
.-■incere  conscientious  objectors  and  many 
Quakers  h.tve  =erved  regular  tours  of  duty 
:n  the  armed  forces. 

There  simply  Is  no  easy  guide— especially 
now.  whe:'.  a  draft  registrant  merely  must 
prove  that  'nis  views  are  "deeply  held." 
Though  the  Selective  Service  System  has  sup- 
plied local  boards  with  new  rules  to  follow, 
the  chances  for  error  obviously  have  multl- 
.-ilied. 

What's  the  w.ty  out?  Well,  long-range,  the 
d;flBculty  of  identifying  conscientious  ob- 
'e.-ors  surely  is  further  areument  for 
movement  toward  a  volunteer  army,  for  serv- 
:ee  in  any  conflicts  other  than  major  wars 
The  pro'olems  involved  are  imposing,  but  so 
are  those  of  m.iintaining  reasonable  fairness 
:n   a  permanent  draft. 

iiiorier  range.  Sele.'tive  Service  should 
overhaul  its  appeals  prcx?ess  to  assure  speedy 
heirinL's  for  draft  registrants  who  question 
the  findings  of  local  boards.  If  a  draft  system 
must  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time, 
there  is  much  fo  be  s.ild  for  sefing  up 
prcfesslonallv  staffed  boards  and  maklns'  ?ure 
that  rhev  adhere  to  consistent  stand. irds — 
or  at  least  .issigning  professional  aides  to 
present  boards 

In  our  society  the  life  of  a  conscientious  ob- 
lecor  is  anvthing  but  smooth.  There  seems 
no  lu'itiflcation  for  making  matter.s  rougher 
by  requiring  local  boards  to  practice 
amateur  psvchologv. 


MORE   PARKLANDS   NEEDED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  our  grovving  population,  it  has 
become  very  clear  to  all  Member.'^  of  this 
body  that  it  is  imperative  that  additional 
parklands  be  made  available  for  the  use 
of  our  citizens.  In  responding  to  that 
need,  President  Nixon  transmitted  a  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Congress  reauesting 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
granted  authority  to  transfer  excess  Fed- 
eral land  at  a  100-percent  discount  to 
local  units  of  government  which  wani  to 
use  such  land  for  parks  and  recreation 
sites. 
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Since  there  is  a  gieat  need  for  addi- 
tional parklands  in  many  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  own  inany  acres  of  land  in 
these  areas,  this  would  seem  to  be  an 
ideal  solution.  Furthermore,  with  the 
stiained  financial  situation  of  many  units 
of  local  government,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  them  to  pay  the  true  market 
'.alue  of  this  land.  For  this  reason,  the 
Secretary  needs  to  be  empowered  to 
transfer  the  land  free  of  charge. 

Recently,  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Activities  of  the  Hou'-^  Coiniiiit- 
tee  on  Government  Operation.s  lield 
hearings  on  this  proposal.  At  that  time. 
I  submitted  a  statement  in  support  of 
that  legislation. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  this  statement 
into  the  Record: 

Statement  by   Representative  Ben  Black- 
burn. OF  Georgia,  Concerning  Parklands 

Mr.  Cliairinan.  as  you  and  the  members  of 
your  Subcommittee  know.  I  am  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  H.R.  16038  which,  with  several 
Identical  bills  concerning  parklands,  was  the 
subjeci,  of  hearings  held  on  June  9,  1970. 

I  vis!i  to  gij  on  record  as  strongly  urging 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

This  is  a  time  when  not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  but  all  citizens  of  our 
country  have  been  made  acutely  aware  oi  the 
seriou.  probiem.s  of  an  environmental  nature 
with  which  we  are  faced,  and  on  which 
prompt   action   is  of  extreme  importance. 

In  a  mes.sage  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  1970.  President  NiXon  outlined  a  37- 
point  progr  im  on  environmental  quality, 
comprised  of  14  administrative  measures  and 
23  legislative  proposals.  He  included  all  of 
these  among  five  major  categories — water 
pollution  control,  air  pollution  control,  solid 
waste  management,  parklands  and  public 
recreation,  and  organizing  for  action.  The  in- 
clusion of  parklands  and  public  recreation 
amoni;  these  major  categories  is  significant. 
I  share  the  President's  feeling  that  action 
in  this  .irea  is  of  equal  importance  to  cur 
nation  as  is  action  with  respect  to  the  other 
categories,  although  public  attention  may 
appear  to  have  been  focused  more  sharply  by 
the  news  media  on  the  more  dramatic  prob- 
lems of  air  and  water  pollution. 

President  Nixon  spoke  of  recreation  fa- 
cilities as  "among  the  most  vital  of  our 
public  resources",  and  expressed  concern 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  land  suitable  for 
such  purposes  is  being  swallowed  up  for 
other  use.  Greater  priority  mtist  be  given 
now  to  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
the  lands  that  are  and  will  be  needed  for 
public  recreational  use. 

H.R.  16038  would  do  this  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  sur- 
plus real  property  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  park  and  recreational  purposes 
at  a  public  benefit  discount  of  up  to  100''  . 
This  aspect  of  the  bill  is  of  primary  Im- 
portance to  me.  in  view  of  my  concern  that 
municipalities  with  very  limited  .sotirces  of 
revenue  be  included  in  the  segments  of  the 
American  ptibllc  to  benefit  from  the  use  of 
surplus  lands  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes. 

The  bill  also  affords  the  means  for  In- 
creasing the  amounts  available  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  use 
in  acquiring  additional  lands  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes.  It  also  would  make 
possible  the  relocation  of  Government  In- 
stallations from  property  which  could  better 
be  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  park 
and  recreation. 

Of  the  many  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced concerning  this  aspect  of  the  environ- 
mental problem,  only  H.R.  16038  and  Its  Iden- 
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tlcal  bills  contain  all  of  the  elements  needed 
to  effectuate  the  comprehensive  program 
placed  before  us  by  President  Nixon.  I  earn- 
estly urge  that  the  Subcommittee  a:t  fav- 
orably on  the  bill. 


WE,  TOO,  HATED  GOING  TO  WAR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Suburban  Life,  of  La  Grange  Park.  n;..  a 
commimity  newspaper  serving  the  west- 
ern suburbs  of  Cook  County,  carries  a 
column  in  which  its  staff  members  com- 
ment on  current  events.  It  was  witli  great 
interest  that  I  noted  the  article  on 
Thursday,  June  25,  by  Karl  Bel;,  dis- 
cussing the  draft  and  question  of  indi- 
vidual conscientious  objectors. 

Mr,  Bell  is  a  World  War  II  veteran. 
as  am  I,  and  I  feel  that  the  conclusions 
he  reached  in  his  article  are  logical  and 
feel  that  the  article  as  a  whole  v.as  a 
objective  summary  of  a  very  ccrr.plex 
subject: 

We,  Too,  Hated  Going  To  Wa?. 
(By  Karl  Bell) 

Through  its  decision  this  month  brjadeii- 
ing  the  reasons  for  which  con.scientloua  ob- 
jectors may  not  be  drafted  into  servi.'.e.  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  created  a  problem 
rife  with  irony. 

In  effect,  the  ruling  says  that  for  moral  as 
well  as  religious  reasons  citizens  have  the 
right  to  refuse  to  bear  arms. 

Strangely,  the  decision  comes  at  a  titr.e 
wlien  many  feel  that  gun  control  lawc.  if 
enacted,  will  be  an  encr.j.ichment  on  their 
constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 

Curiously,  while  the  constitution  provides 
the  latter  right.  It  does  not  make  it  manda- 
tory for  con.'jcrlption-eliglble  men  to  defend 
their  country,  nor  decs  it  state,  a-  I  recall, 
that  none  may  be  penalized  for  refusing  to 
bear  arms  for  their  country. 

Just  how  draft  boards  will  interpret  the 
court's  decision  will  be  particularly  interest- 
ing to  watch,  especially  for  those  of  u.=  who 
have  been  in  combat  service. 

Needless  to  say.  one  wonders  exactly  hew 
draft  boards  will  determine  the  sincerity  of 
a  draftee  claiming  to  be  a  conscientious 
objector. 

How  can  the  board  know,  for  Instance, 
wlietiier  the  objections  are  politically  moti- 
vated? Unfortunately,  conscriptees  can't  pick 
and  choose  the  kind  of  war  they'd  figlit  in. 
Or  can  they'' 

Something  of  a  parallel  exists  in  civilian 
life  to  policemen  and  security  guards  who 
may  be  called  upon,  any  day.  to  kill  in 
civilian  life  to  protect  themselves  and  the 
rights  of  others,  but  the  similarity  stops 
there,  for  unlike  servicemen,  they  may  quit 
■he  job  any  time  they  please. 

In  view  of  the  growing  protest  movement 
against  the  Vietnam  war.  it  would  have  been 
more  timely  and  applicable  for  the  crart  to 
have  ruled  on  the  constitutionality  of  .■Amer- 
ican troops  being  sent  into  comba'  on  for- 
eign .soil  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
rather  than  their  being  committed  en  the 
s,iv-so  of  a  President. 

As  I  recollect,  the  Constitution  clearly 
states  that  although  the  President  shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  war.  it  may  be  done  only 
with  the  consent  of  Congress. 

However,  since  the  court's  decision  con- 
cerns Itself  not  with  that  court  to  have  ruled 
on  the  conscientious  objectors,  the  cart  has 
been  placed  before  the  horse. 
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What  person  with  humane  feeling  in  his 
heart  toward  his  fellow  men  does  not  abhor 
the  thought  and  ugliness  of  war? 

Sincere  protest  on  religious  grounds  to  bear 
arms  for  one's  country  is  one  thing.  Protest- 
ing on  personal  and  moral  grounds  makes 
most  of  us  conscientious  objectors. 

Mo^t  01  us  would  have  preferred  to  stay 
home  during  World  War  II.  but  being  diet- 
conscious  we  went  simply  because  we  didn't 
want  to  have  our  children  eating  sukiyaki  fcT 
breakfast,  spaghetti  for  lunch,  and  sauer- 
kr..ut  for  supper. 

I'm  stire.  however,  that  the  "new  generic - 
tion '  under  their  "Peace"  banners  will  be  as 
concerned  about  this  country's  welfare  as 
we  v.-ere.  

BILL  SCOTT  REPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  29.  1970 

M/.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  lik^ 
to  insert  a  copy  of  our  monthly  report 
to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  ^ 
Viri:.nia  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
the  information  of  the  Members: 
Bill  Scott  Report.s 

Fourth  of  July  Gala:  "Honor  America  Day" 
vnll  be  celebrated  throughout  the  country  on 
July  4  in  an  effort  to  rekindle  the  American 
spirit  cf  patriotism  and  represent  the  high 
ideals  that  made  America  great.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  a  giant  gala  in  Washing- 
ton fe.tturing  national  celebrities.  Detailed 
infornia'ijn  should  be  available  through  the 
news  .T.edia. 

Mftropjlitan  police  and  firemen:  Congress 
h.is  p.iFsed  a  measure  increasing  the  pay  of 
District  qf  Columbia  teachers,  policemen  and 
f.rcr.-.er..  Of  special  interest  to  policemen  and 
ftrenun  who  work  in  'Washington  and  com- 
mu'.e  from  Fairfax  and  adjacent  areas  is  a 
provai.'.n  permitting  them  to  reside  within 
a  r.idras  of  '25  miles  from  the  Capitol  and  for 
the  chief  of  their  department  to  waive  even 
this  restriction  on  residence  in  Individual 
ca.=e=.  You  may  remember  that  a  number  of 
policemen  living  in  our  district  expressed 
concern  regarding  the  residence  restriction 
and.  in  order  to  assist,  I  introduced  the  meas- 
ure wiiich  was  incorpi^rated  in  the  bill  just 
passed.  Enactment  should  help  reduce  tlie 
difficulty  of  both  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments in  reaching  their  full  authorized 
strength. 

Heiith  benefits  bill:  Our  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  favorably  re- 
ported a  measure  providing  for  an  equal 
sh,<ring  of  the  cost  of  federal  enipIo\ee  health 
benefit:.  Tiie  bill  is  now  before  -he  Rules 
Committee  and  has  not  been  considered  bv 
the  House.  In  the  event  the  measure  is 
passed,  it  will  provide  for  a  50  50  sharing 
ratio  Oi  costs  beginning  next  J.;nuary.  As 
you  know-,  hospital  and  doctrTs  ImIIs  liave 
increa'^ed  over  the  years  and  the  percentage 
paid  by  the  government  has  gradually  de- 
creased. This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  continue 
the  50-50  s!i3ring  ratio  automatically  in  the 
future  regardless  of  changes  in  cost- 

Piibiic  vsorks;  A  few  davs  afi  tlie  House 
passed  the  annual  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tion .I'.l  which,  among  other  things,  in- 
'"reased  funds  available  to  states  for  sewage 
treaM..ent  plants  from  .$800  million  this 
year  to  SI  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  This  should  help  reduce  pollu- 
tion to  our  rivers.  However,  some  practical 
methcd  must  be  devised  in  the  future  to  dis- 
pose of  sewage  without  putting  it  in  our 
strean.s. 

The  same  measure  appropriates  $600,000 
for    the    continuation     of    preconstruction 
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planning  of  the  Salem  Church  Dam  on  the 
Rappahannock  River  between  Stariord  and 
Spotsylvania  Counties.  This  multi-purpose 
dam.  when  completed  in  the  next  8  to  10 
years,  should  permit  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons to  en.ioy  the  recreational  \alue  of  the 
river,  provide  essential  water  for  counties  in 
the  urban  corridor  below  Fairfax,  eliminate 
tlie  dangers  of  flrx^ding  in  the  Fredericks- 
b'.irg  area  and  provide  for  v\-ell  regulated 
stream  How  and  salinity  control  in  the  lower 
area  of  the  river 

Additional  Federal  judges:  The  Congress 
h.as  passed  and  the  President  sign-?d  a 
measure  providing  for  54  additional  lederal 
judges,  including  one  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  The  President,  however,  has 
not  yet  submitted  the  name  of  anyone  to 
fill  this  new  position 

Preliminary  census  report:  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  inforiri:illy  gi\en  us  the  fal- 
lowing estimates  of  the  population  of  various 
counties  m  the  8th  district.  These  figures  are 
subject  to  rc\ision  before  they  become  oifi- 
cia'.  Hanover  Co'UT'v  is  not  included  because 
even  the  preliminary  count  has  not  been 
completed  However,  an  estimate  last  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  Population  Studies  of  the 
Utiiversity  of  Virginia  put  the  population  of 
Hanover  County  at  37.055.  The  prclimiiiarv 
c«»rt%tis  figures  are  as  follows: 

Caroline    13.528 

Charles    Citv 6.120 

Es.-i^>x    6   916 

Fairfax  (8th  dlst.  portion! 218.  298 

Fauquier     20.010 

Goochland    9.904 

King  and  Queen 5.358 

King    GeoreP 7.959 

King    William 7.467 

Lancaster    8.635 

Lotidoun     39.943 

Louisa    13.507 

Nea-    Kent 0.  0.')4 

Northumberland    8.  880 

Prince     William 109.616 

Richmond    6.464 

Spotsvlvania    15.90! 

Stafford     22.92: 

Westmoreland     12.367 

Frederick 14.389 

A  part-time  a.ssistant:  Peter  S.  Sltnik  is  a 
part-tinie  sUiff  member.  He  retired  some 
years  ago  from  the  grocery  business  :n  the 
Mr.  Vernon  area  of  Fairfax  County  and  came 
to  the  office  shortly  after  it  was  opened  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  not  work 
full  time.  His  principal  responsibility  deals 
With  the  newsletter  and  keeping  our  mailing 
list  up-to-date,  although  he  helps  with  nu- 
merous other  activities  in  the  oSce.  .^fter  we 
ha\e  composed  the  monthly  report.  Pete 
takes  a  copy,  reproduces  it  and  delivers  the 
ent.re  issue  for  mailing,  seldom  going  home 
until  the  job  is  completed.  A  graduate  oi 
-American  University,  he  is  a  past  President 
of  the  Mt.  Vernon  kiwanis  Club  and  is  un- 
derstandably proud  of  h..-  15  years  perfect 
atteiidance.  Much  of  his  ^.pare  time  i.~  spent 
boating  in  the  Northern  Neck,  but  he  is  al- 
v\.'  5  willing  to  do  any  taok  a-^-'gned  and  1  = 
agreeable  to  working  long  hours  when  nece:  - 
sary.  A  combat  infantry  veteran.  Pete  was 
with  American  troops  which  met  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  Elbe  River  In  1945.  I  rely  heavily 
on  this  "part-time"  assistant. 

Social  security:  A  5'  general  increase  in 
olrt  age.  survivor  and  disability  benefits  are 
provided  for  In  a  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
In  urder  to  pay  for  these  additional  costs  and 
to  meet  an  actuarial  deficit  in  the  hospital 
insurance  program.  Social  Security  contribu- 
tions for  both  employer  and  employee  would 
be  0.2  percent  for  i971-74.  This  would  be 
applied  to  the  first  $9000  of  an  employee's 
wages  Instead  of  the  present  $7800.  Maxi- 
mum payment  by  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee would  thus  be  $468  each  In  1971.  The 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  would  continue 
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to  be  sound  financially.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  future  automatic  increases  in  benefit"  anrl 
in  the  taxable  wage  base  m  tlie  years  ahead 
as  living  costs  increase.  Of  course.  Congres: 
Is  always  in  the  dilemma  of  wanting  to  give 
adequate  benefits  to  beneficiaries  without 
unduly  increasing  the  burden  upon  tho^e 
who  presently  contribute  to  the  fund. 

Prince  William  land  exchange:  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government  owns  approxi- 
mately 350  acres  of  land  m  the  Featherstone 
area  of  Prince  William  which  the  cotinty  has 
been  attempting  to  acquire  lor  a  sewage 
treatment  plant,  recreational  purposes  and 
joint  use  as  a  sanitary  landfill.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  County  Board,  a  measure  to  au- 
thorize the  conveyance  was  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  After  extensi'ie 
hearings  and  negotiations,  a  House  District 
Subcommittee  has  favorably  reported  a  meas- 
ure apparently  satisfactory  to  all  parties  au- 
thorizing transier  of  a  37-acre  portion  of  the 
tract  to  the  county  for  a  se'vvage  treatment 
plant,  transfer  of  marshland  to  the  Depar- 
ment  of  the  Interior  for  ca;h  or  other  land, 
and  conveyance  ol  the  remainder  at  market 
value.  As  a  part  of  the  package,  the  county 
agreed  to  issue  a  permit  for  the  DC  Govern- 
ment to  operate  a  landr.U  m  another  part  of 
the  county.  It  is  expected  that  the  measure 
will  be  acted  upon  in  the  House  after  the 
July  4  recess. 

Golden  Eagle  program:  Many  constituents 
have  expressed  concern  about  discontinuance 
of  the  Golden  Eagle  annua!  permit  to  \isit 
federal  parks  .tnd  camp  grounc:s.  There  was 
some  question  about  reducing  the  annual  fee 
from  $10  to  $7  per  year  and  one  Member  even 
voted  against  the  bill  because  he  felt  that 
everyone  should  be  permitted  to  visit  Na- 
tional Parks  free  However,  the  me.asure  as 
passed  by  the  House  provides  for  annual 
passes  to  visit  National  Parks  anywhere  in 
the  country  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  car  per  year 
Wa^c  Boiird  bill:  The  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  favorably  rejxirted  a 
bill  to  modernize  the  Wage  Board  Pay  Sy.stem 
which  affects  over  800.000  federal  employees 
in  crafts  and  trades.  The  Committee  bill  pro- 
vides: 1,  For  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
policy  committee,  representing  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  employee  organizations.  2.  Five 
wage  steps  m  lieu  of  the  present  three  steps. 
3  A  uniform  permium  pay  increase  of  713'^ 
for  2nd  shift  workers  and"  10 'c  for  3rd  shift 
workers.  4.  For  bringing  nonappropriated 
fund  employees  woiking  on  government  in- 
.-lall.itiir.p  under  the  Wage  System.  There 
may  be  a  fight  on  the  House  floor  regarding 
the  4th  provisi  )n  because  rliany  believe  oni- 
government  employees  should  be  ir.cluded  1: 
the  Federal  Wage  Board  Employees  Pay 
System. 

Veterans  legislation:  Two  bills  benefiting 
service-connected  veterans  passed  the  House 
on  June  15.  1970.  HR.  17958  increases  com- 
pensation and  liberalizes  certain  reqtilre- 
n.ents  for  determining  eligibility  of  widows 
for  benefits.  This  bill  provides  an  approxi- 
mate 10'"c  raise  in  compensation  and  would 
en.ible  widows  who  have  remarried  to  revert 
to  their  earlier  eligibility  when  a  seccnd  mar- 
riage is  ended  by  divorce  or  death.  It  also 
establishes  as  ser\  ice-connected  certain  dis- 
eases relating  to  nutrition  ii.runed  by  pris- 
oners of  war  Provisions  of  the  House  bill  were 
added  to  a  previously  passed  Senate  bill  and 
referred  back  to  the  Senate  HR  370  In- 
creases the  grant  from  SI. 600  to  $2,500  for 
the  purchase  of  specially  equipped  automo- 
biles for  veterans  of  World  W.ir  II  and  Korea 
who  hare  certain  disabilities  such  as  loss  of 
one  or  both  hands  one  or  both  feet  or  who 
are  blind  to  a  prescribed  degree  Bo-h  meas- 
ures require  further  action  in  the  Senate. 

Something  to  ponder:  "With  modern  medi- 
cine doing  so  well  at  increasing  our  life  ex- 
pectancy, we'd  better  be  careful  about  addin;; 
to  the  national  debt — we  might  have  to  pay 
It  off  otirselves.  instead  of  passing  It  on." 
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DRUNK  DRIVERS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mojiday.  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  including  in  the 
Record  tlae  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
found  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  drunk  drivers.  As  the  headline  to 
that  article  points  out : 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  Vietnam  war  has 
killed  more  than  27,000  Americans.  During 
the  same  period,  drunk  drivers  on  U.S.  high- 
ways have  killed  134.000  people.  Yet  society 
remains  srrangely  apathetic  to  this  tragic 
waste. 

Estimates  are  that  one  in  every  50-90 
automobiles  you  see  on  the  highway  is 
being:  driven  by  a  drunk  driver.  One  of 
every  two  fatal  highway  accidents  is 
attributable  to  drinking.  This  trend  must 
be  reversed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do  we  need  more 
stringent  laws  in  this  area  and  not  only 
do  we  need  j^iore  stringent  enforcement 
of  those  laws  which  do  exist,  but  most  of 
all  the  American  public — each  one  of 
us — must  recognize  the  drinking  driver 
for  what  he  is :  a  potential  killer. 

I  call  the  following  article,  written  by 
Guy  Halverson,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  urge  them  to  consider  the 
means  that  must  be  employed  to  solve 
this  problem : 
Stop  the  Drunk  Driver:  Behind  the  Wheel 

OF  Every  50th  Car 
(Over  the  past  5  years,  the  Vietnam  war  has 

killed  more  than  27.000  Americans.  During 

the   same   period,    drunk   drivers   on^JJ.S. 

hlghwavs  have  killed   134,000  people.  Yet 

society  remains  strangely  apathetic  to  this 

tragic  wa3te) 

(By  Guy  Halverson) 

Chicago. — "It's  a  bad  one,  all  right,"  the 
grim-faced  police  officer  next  to  me  said  as 
we  skidded  to  a  stop  alongside  the  twisted 
automobile.  Chunks  of  Jagged  broken  glass 
lay  scattered  across  the  freeway.  "Ten  to 
one  says  liquor  was  a  factor."  he  shrugged. 
"It  usually  is." 

Ahead  of  us  were  the  red  and  white  flash- 
ing lights  of  squad  cars  and  a  fire  truck,  the 
vehicles  silhouetted  starkly  against  the  dark 
Albuquerque  sky.  Pour  men  in  white,  carry- 
ing a  large  respirator,  were  Jumping  from 
an  ambulance  and  running  down  a  steep 
hUlslde. 

For  Deputy  Chief  M.  Fred  Johnson,  a  35- 
year  veteran  of  the  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Police 
Department,  as  well  as  this  reporter,  what 
we  witnessed  that  chill  April  night  at  the 
interchange  of  1-40  and  1-25  was  an  unfor- 
gettable and  heartbreaking  scene. 

The  driver  of  the  smashed  vehicle — in  his 
early  20's — had  been  observed  by  a  police 
spotter  hurtling  In  and  out  of  traffic  along 
the  crowded  New  Mexico  freeway  at  speeds 
approaching  100  miles  an  hour.  As  he  sought 
to  maneuver  the  sharp  interchange,  he  lost 
control.  Jumped  a  deep  ravine,  and  rolled 
onto  a  completely  new  section  of  freeway  in 
front  of  a  stream  of  cars  before  being  hurled 
through  a  side  door  and  down  an 
embankment. 

Almost  miraculously,  no  other  cars  had 
become  Involved. 

LIQUOR    NEVER    MENTIONED 

Despite  Interviews  by  reporters  with  police 
and  relatives,  neither  of  the  next  day's  local 
newsjyaper  reports  mentioned  alcohol.  Yet 
the  grim  fact  was  that  the  young  driver — 
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who  had  narrowly  missed  smashing  into 
other  cars — had  been  drinking  heavily  prior 
to  the  accident.  Moreover,  he  had  been  driv- 
ing without  a  valid  operator's  license. 

That  gloomy,  wind-swept  night  in  Albu- 
querque could  hardly  be  called  unusual. 
Throughout  the  nation,  law-enforcement 
officials  could  recount  thousands  of  similar 
episodes-  arini  records  of  single-  and  multi- 
ple-veh!W«>j:ollisions. 

There  wa^<the  Texas  family  killed  in  a 
head-on  collisfSn  with  a  drunk  driver  one 
Sunday  morning  in  1969.  And  the  Wisconsin 
motlier  and  her  eight-year-old  son  killed  this 
year  in  front  of  their  "home  when  they  were 
returning  from  a  concert.  And  the  three 
people  killed  in  Louisiana  not  so  long  .ago 
when  a  pickup  truck  drlven,^by  a  problem 
drinker  cro.;sed  a  dividing  Unhand  smashed 
into  tliem  head-on. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
undeclared— and  almost  unrecognized —war 
in  which  its  highways  have  been  turned  into 
ft  virtual  battleground.  Here  a  small  group 
of  social  and  problem  drinkers  are  yearly 
killing  up  to  28.000  people,  causing  800,000 
accidents,  and  accounting  for  economic  ios.ses 
conservatively  estimated  at  between  $7  and 
$8  billion. 

Many  Insurance  companies  are  being 
forced  to  tighten  automobile  underwriting 
and  to  po.=;t  sizable  rate  increases  because  of 
momiting  highway  losses  involving  drinking 
drivers. 

"HIGHWAY    commandos'    IN    MILLIONS 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  tiiese  "highway 
commandos"  tliere  are.  But  they  number  In 
the  millions.  Allstate  Insurance  Company 
estimates  that  1  out  of  every  50  cars  coming 
at  you  on  the  highway  is  driven  by  a  drunk 
driver.  One  prominent  police-science  expert 
more  conservatively  figures  one  out  of  every 
90  cars. 

Traditional  sanctions  are  not  halting  these 
highway  killers.  They  drive  with  or  without 
a  license,  despite  radio  and  TV  warnings, 
despite  fines  and  Jail  sentences. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  F.  Borkensteln, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Forensic 
Studies  at  Indiana  University  and  a  leading 
expert  in  breath  testing,  there  is  virtually 
no  place  in  the  United  States  where  drink- 
ing driving  is  totally  prohibited. 

The  neon  parade  of  bars  and  package  stores 
along  the  nation's  highways  provides  cor- 
roboration that  auto-oriented  America — with 
its  85-90  million  drinkers — too  often  consid- 
ers the  bottle  and  the  throttle  acceptable 
companions. 

In  most  states,  Indeed,  statutory  definitions 
of  what  constitutes  "Intoxicated  driving"  re- 
main at  dangerously  liberal  levels. 

WRONG  WAT  ONTO  THE  FREEWAY 

Jan.  an  honor  rtudent.  only  shortly  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
accepted  a  date  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  1967. 
Carefully  belted  into  the  seat  of  her  com- 
panion's new,  low  sports  car.  the  two  young 
people  were  suddenly  struck  by  a  large  pickup 
truck  coming  the  wrong  way  on  a  freeway 
exit.  Jan  was  killed. 

The  pickup  driver  was  drunk,  an  tin- 
capped  liquor  bottle  on  the  seat  beside  him. 
He  had  repeatedly  lost  his  driver's  license 
and  was  without  auto  insurance. 

"I've  experienced  tragedy  many  time  In  my 
family,  but  this  was  surely  the  shock  of  my 
life,"  the  girl's  aunt,  who  had  raised  her  from 
a  chUd,  told  me.  "It  was  so  unnecessary,  so 
senseless.  It  could  have  been  prevented." 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  traffic 
accidents  have  killed  more  than  1.7  million 
people — more  than  the  combined  death  toll 
of  all  military  personnel  in  every  major  war 
from  the  American  Revolution  to  Vietnam, 
During  the  past  five  years  alone,  the  highway 
roster  Included  at  least  134.000  men,  women, 
and  chUdren,  according  to  National  Safety 
Council  estimates. 

The  toll  continues.  About  150  people  a  day. 
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The  strong  correlation  between  highway 
deaths  and  liquor  has  never  really  been  hid- 
den  to  researchers.  "We  have  received  a  com- 
munication containing  the  history  of  25  al- 
cohol-related accidents  occurring  to  automo. 
bile  wagons."  an  article  in  the  1904  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Inebriety,  noted.  "Fifteen  persons 
occupying  these  wagons  were  killed  outright, 
five  more  died  two  days  later.  .  .  .  Fourteen 
persons  were  injured,  some  seriously.  A  care- 
ful inquiry  showed  that  in  19  of  these  accl- 
(ients,  the  drivers  had  used  spirits  vrtthln 

II  hour  or  more  of  the  disaster.  .  .  ." 

ESTIMATES  VARY  WIDELY 

Back  in  1946  the  National  Safety  Council 
estimated  that  drunk  drivers  triggered  about 
18  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents.  Today,  in 
1970.  1  out  of  every  two  high'.vay  deaths  is 
attributed  to  liquor.  Tliat  astonishing  figure 
may  well  even  be  higher.  Some  authorities, 
in  fact,  fear  that  may  be  as  high  as  70  per- 
cent of  all  fatalities. 

One  recent  study  undertaken  by  the  State 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin's  Department  of  Preventive  Med- 
icine suggests  that  almost  two-thirds  of  Wis- 
onsin  drivers  killed  in  traffic  accidents  were 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  at  the  time. 
Equally  as  ominous,  the  reporf  (based  on 
blood  samples  taken  from  507  drivers  killed 
between  February,  1968,  and  May.  1969)  in- 
dicates that  alcohol  Is  a  factor  In  56  per- 
cent of  all  fatal  accidents  involving  young 
people  under  18. 

Many  law-enforcement  departments,  more- 
over such  as  the  State  of  Wa.shington  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles,  have  clearly 
established  that  there  is  a  high  correlation 
between  individuals  who  drive  while  drink- 
ing and  those  who  use  drugs. 

"We're  deeply  concerned  about  the  role  of 
the  drinking  driver,"  says  Wlllard  Howell, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Alcohol  Counter- 
measures  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Mr.  Howell's  anguish  is  widely 
shared  among  safety  experts.  Ronald  H.  Par- 
sons, stocky  Sheriff  of  Kent  County,  Mich. 
(encompassing  Grand  Rapids)  told  me  he 
thought  alcohol  was  probably  a  factor  in  be- 
tween 50  and  60  percent  of  all  fatalities  han- 
dled by  his  department. 

PICTXIHB  "BLEAK  AND  DISMAL" 

In  New  Orleans,  where  the  1969  death  toll 
of  108  fatalities  was  the  highest  since  1929, 
Dudley  Andry,  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
New  Orleans  Safety  Council,  admits  being 
depressed  by  the  constantly  splrallng  statis- 
tics. "The  picture  here  is  bleak  and  dismal," 
he  said  one  day  In  late  March  of  this  year.  On 
the  small  table  In  front  of  him  was  a  chrono- 
logical rundown  of  fatalities  In  New  Orleans 
for  the  past  year. 

The  hefty  volume  resembled  a  telephone 
directory  in  size. 

"Look  at  them,"  he  said  quietly,  deep  an- 
guish mirrored  on  his  face. 

"January,  1969,  a  white  male  doctor,  8:15 
p.m.,  alcohol  blood  concentration  .10  per- 
cent." 

"22-year-old  woman,  alcohol  concentra- 
tion, .12  pvercent." 

He  flipped  the  page. 

"Whit©  male,  age  54,  killed  by  liquor." 

"How  do  we  stop  It?" 

How  do  we  stop  it? 

The  research  that  has  gone  Into  this  10- 
part   series   Indicates   that   It  Is  not  being 
v.opped  largely  because  the  American  public      ,' 
remains  puzzllngly  apathetic.  That  apathy 
is  apparent  at  every  level  of  society. 

Despite  an  Imaginative  $18  nillllon  pro- 
gram under  way  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (to  be  discussed  In  a  subsequent 
article) .  there  Is  virtually  no  long-range,  co- 
ordinated federal  and  state  program  to  deal 
with  the  drunk  driver.  Leadership  from 
Washington  is  desperately  lacking. 

LOCAL  PROBLEMS  ABOtJND 

Despite  two  landmark  laws — the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  National  TrafBc 
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•nd  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966— Con- 
fess continues  to  spend  little  for  highway 

'°  Indeed  while  Congress  authorized  some 
«9f57  million  for  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Kfttional  Sf.:ety  Act,  only  $92  million  has 
Len  relea-ed  for  obligation,  according  to  the 
Na'ional  Safety  CouncU.  At  least  40  safety 
b'''"s  have  been  passed  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  none   of   them   has   received    adequate 

financing. 

State  and  local  community  programs  fare 
no  "better  The  liquor  industry  in  many 
sia'es  is  quietly  sabo'.aging  legislative  efforts 
»o  enact  legislation  aimed  at  drunken  driv- 
er; In  over  two  dozen  states  It's  possible 
to'renew  drivers'  licenses  by  mail.  The  safety 
council  of  one  major  Southern  town  of  over 
300  000  people  is  operating  on  a  shoestring 
budee^  out  of  an  office  that  reminds  one  of 
the  drearv  setting  for  a  1940's  private  de- 
tective mm.  The  punitive  legal  approach  In 
most  communi'.les  is  strictly  out  of  the 
1940s  too.  Fines  and  license  revocations  sel- 
dom deter  problem  drinkers,  who  desperately 
need  clinical  or  therapeutic  aid. 

Paradoxically,  courts  and  Juries  are  loath 
to  convict  known  drunk  drivers,  even  when 
tbe  evidence  is  overwhelming.  One  magis- 
trate north  of  Seattle  often  deliberately 
defers  findings  on  drunk-driver  cases  so  that 
a  lesser  charge  can  be  given.  (This  practice 
has  triggered  the  Ire  of  the  Washington 
State  Patrol.) 

Out  of  one  group  of  1,000  drivers  In  Cali- 
fornia who  killed  someone  while  driving 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  only  one- 
fourth  received  felony  convictions  for  drunk 
driving.  Less  than  5  percent  ever  went  to 

Jail. 

Last  year  a  Midland.  Mich.,  woman,  whose 
car  was"  hit  by  a  drunken  driver  while  driv- 
ing along  an  interstate  highway,  found  on 
checking  state  records  that  he  had  garnered 
five  previous  convictions  for  drunk  driving 
and  had  rung  up  an  extra  15  points  against 
his  record  •within  a  two-year  period.  At  his 
last  trial— the  one  involving  the  Midland 
woman— the  Judge  fined  the  drunken  driver 
only  $30,  plus  $70  court  costs  and  suspended 
his  license  for  90  days,  the  woman  told  me. 
(The  license  suspension  was  subsequently 
extended  to  one  year  by  the  Michigan  Secre- 
tary of  State.) 

State  motor  vehicle  licensing  record  sys- 
tems are  too  often  tangled  monstrosities. 
Recordings  of  sentences,  fines,  and  license 
revocations  are  either  not  entered  at  all, 
entered  erroneously,  or  disappear  through 
peculiar  circumstances  at  a  later  time.  In- 
deed, the  lack  of  effective  coordination  with- 
in and  between  the  records  people  of  the 
different  states  Is  matched  only  by  the 
deep-seated  rivalries  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  many  of  the  highway  safety 
specialists  and  alcoholism-treatment  experts 
themselves. 

"NONRECORD"    CLEARS   EXECUTrVE 

Several  years  ago  a  highly  respected, 
»20,000-a-year  Midwest  executive  with  a 
well-known  corporation  ran  his  rented  car 
off  a  30-foot  embankment  on  a  California 
expressway.  He  was  arrested  and  booked  for 
driving  while  Intoxicated.  He  engaged  a 
lawyer  at  an  extremely  high  fee.  The  lawyer 
had  the  case  delayed  until  such  time  as  it 
would  be  cleared  from  the  docket.  Within 
three  months  the  whole  episode  had  been 
forgotten  with  no  record  of  the  accident. 

This  reporter's  research  Indicates  there  are 
thousands  of  "nonrecords." 

Law-enforcement  departments — too  often 
understrengthened,  underpaid,  overworked — 
frankly  concede  that  they  fiJid  less  and  less 
time  to  deal  with  highway  safety,  especially 
now  that  "rising  crime"  Is  so  firmly  etched 
In  the  public  consciousness  (even  though 
serious  crime  statistics  lag  far  behind  motor- 
vehicle  accident  statistics) . 

In  one  major  Texas  city  I  spent  an  eve- 
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nlng  "riding  shotgun"  with  an  officer  who 
admitted  that  in  over  a  year  of  patrolling 
a  beat  (in  the  area  of  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  bars  in  that  city)  he  had  not  given 
out  one  ticket  for  drunk  driving.  He  was  no 
exception.  I  found  that  true  almost  every- 
where I  went — Los  Angeles.  Dallas,  Chicago, 
Washington,  DC. 

NO    NATIONAL    PROGRAM     EXISTS 

Most  experts  say  one  reason  the  drunk 
driver  Is  not  being  curbed  is  that  there  Is 
OS  yet  no  realistic,  hard-headed  attack  on 
alcoholism  in  the  U.S..  such  as  has  been  the 
case  In  most  European  countries.  Until  the 
deeper  question  of  alcoholism  Is  attacked, 
new  police  equipment,  stiffer  court  sentences, 
and  millions  of  license  revocations  won't 
really  resolve  the  problem. 

The  Monitor  has  learned  through  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  source  that  a  con- 
fidential special  task  force  report  on  highway 
safety  prepared  for  the  President  has  severely 
criticized  the  entire  punitive  approach  In 
dealing  with  the  drunk  drivers.  This  Is  a  con- 
clusion shared  by  most  rehabilitation  experts. 

Testimony  last  year  before  a  special  sub- 
committee on  alcoholism  and  narcotics, 
headed  up  by  Iowa  Sen.  Harold  Hughes  (him- 
self a  reformed  alcoholic) ,  clearly  Indicated 
that  there  Is  no  comprehensive  federal  pro- 
gram In  this  area,  even  though  the  United 
States  now  leads  the  world  in  the  number  of 
alcoholics. 

The  entire  federal  expenditure  In  the  al- 
coholism treatment  area  Is  estimated  at  a 
minuscule  $4  million  annually. 

Compared  that  $4  million  to  the  estimated 
88.2  billion  In  tax  revenue  that  government 
at  all  levels — local,  state,  federal — collects 
from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Compare  that  $4  million  to  the  57  to  $8  bil- 
lion In  economic  losses  caused  on  American 
highways  annually  by  drinking  drivers. 

"NO  SAFETY  CONSTITUENCY" 

"There  Just  Is  no  highway  safety  constitu- 
ency," laments  Howard  Pyle,  president  of  the 
National  Safety  Council.  Mr.  Pyle,  leaning 
back  in  a  chair  in  his  large  office  at  NSC 
headquarters  ui  Chicago,  recalls  that  in  his 
four  years  as  governor  of  Arizona,  back  in  the 
1950's,  only  one  i->€rson  ever  t>othered  to  come 
Into  his  ofBce  to  discuss  road  safety.  And  un- 
til the  recently  stepped-up  advertising  cam- 
paign against  drunk  drivers  by  the  council 
and  private  Insurance  companies,  Mr.  Pyle 
doubts  that  the  situation  had  changed  very 
much. 

Mr.  Pyle  concedes  that  the  NSC  has  been 
trying  to  get  a  coordinated  national  attack 
against  drunk  drivers  under  way  lor  "about 
three  years."  He  says.  "We  thought  we  would 
be  stronger  If  we  had  widespread  support. 
But  the  only  major  group  that  we've  been 
able  to  get  with  us  so  far  Is  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

"Ninety  million  Americans  drink — and  they 
just  don't  like  the  privilege  abridged.  That's 
what  you  call  a  constituency  In  reverse." 


SUPPORT  FOR  ISRAEL  BY 
BLACK  AMERICANS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East  is  one  which  touches  the 
lives  of  more  than  Just  those  fighting 
to  maintain  their  freedom.  It  is  a  matter 
■which  affects  all  men,  for  it  represents  a 
fight  for  freedom  and  the  preservation 
of  Individual  liberty. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  carried  a 
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full-page  ad  sponsored  by  an  outstanding 
group  of  Black  Americans.  It  ai'uiounced 
their  support  for  Israel.  Moreover.  I  be- 
lieve it  exemplifies  how  deeply  and  pro- 
foundly this  crisis  touches  the  lives  of 
all  men. 

In  light  of  the  Importance  of  their 
statement.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record. 
An  Appeal  by  Black  Americans  for  V.B. 
Support  to  Israel 
The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  cause  of 
great  concern  to  all  Americans— non-Jew  as 
well  as  JeA',  black  as  well  as  white.  Our  con- 
cern as  black  Americans  is  motivated  not 
onlv  by  the  threat  to  world  peace  which  Is 
posed  by  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  We  are 
also  moved  by  the  Ideals  of  democracy  and 
social  Jus'.ice.  Ideals  which  v.e  have  strut-gled 
to  achieve  In  this  country  and  which  we 
firmlv  believe  the  United  States  must  uphold 
in  the  Middle  Eat.  In  our  opinion,  the 
United  States  can  best  stand  by  these  ideals 
by  unequivocally  guaranteeing  Israel's 
security. 

While  we  are  aware  that  I.rael,  like  any 
other  nation,  has  Its  shortcomings,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  democratic  coinitry  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  What  Is  remarkable  Is  that  the  high 
degree  of  political  freedom  in  Israel  has  not 
diminished  despite  the  constant  need  to 
maintain  military  preparedness.  In  contrast, 
countries  like  Iraq.  Syria,  and  Egypt  are 
dictatorial  one-party  states  where  the  press 
and  the  courts  are  rigorou.sly  controlled  and 
non-Moslem  minorities  are  severely  perse- 
cuted. Moreover,  Israel  has  made  tremendous 
strides  toward  achieving  an  equal itarian  eco- 
nomic order.  Its  sophisticated  system  of  edu- 
cational, health,  and  welfare  services  is  more 
advanced  even  than  In  otir  own  country  and 
has  enhanced  the  quality  cf  life  for  Arab  as 
well  as  Jewish  Israelis.  The  incidence  of  pov- 
erty In  the  Arab  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  remains  appalling.  The  income  from 
oil  has  been  used  to  sustain  wealthy  sheik- 
doms— and  often  terrorist  organizations  as 
well— but  rarely  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  poor. 

We  are  deeplv  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  impoverished  Arabs,  particularly  those 
who  have  been  made  refugees  as  a  result  of 
the  three  Arab-Israeli  wars.  But  we  do  not 
feel  that  the  continuation  of  the  conflict 
serves  the  real  interests  of  these  people.  Pro- 
longed hostilities  and  inflammatory  calls  for 
the  destruction  of  Israel  can  only  divert 
precious  attention,  energy,  and  resources 
away  from  an  attack  on  the  pressing  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  Arab  people. 
Some  Americans,  including  a  small  minor- 
ity of  blacks,  have  expressed  the  feeling  that 
the  Middle  East  crisis  is  fundamentally  a 
racial  conflict  between  nonwhlte  Arabs  and 
white  Israelis.  We  think  that  this  point  of 
view  Ifcnot  only  uninformed  but  dangerotisly 
mlsle Jlng.  It  Ignores  the  fact  that  approxl- 
matelyimit^  the  Jewish  Israeli  population 
consists  of  Immigrants  from  Asia  and  Africa. 
And  It  also  Implies  that  there  Is  an  Inherent 
solidarity  of  nonwhlte  people.  This  notion 
should  have  been  laid  to  rest  not  only  by  the 
tragic  Nigerian  civil  war.  but  also  by  the  con- 
tinuing brutal  persecution  of  black  Africans 
by  the  Sudanese  government  which.  It  must 
be  emphasized.  Is  militarily  allied  with  and 
assisted  by  the  Egyptian  government.  We 
should  add  In  this  regard  that  Israel,  with  its 
Impressive  program  of  foreign  technical  aid. 
has  contributed  far  more  than  any  of  Its 
Arab  enemies  to  the  development  of  black 
African  nations. 

We.  therefore,  support  Israel's  right  to 
exist  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  have 
struggled  for  freedom  and  equality  In  Amer- 
ica. And  it  Is  again  for  these  reasons  that  we 
believe  that  only  peace  and  economic  devel- 
opment can  bring  real  Justice  to  the  Arab 
people.  The  present  crisis  In  the  Middle  East 
endangers  both  Israel's  existence  and  a  better 
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life  for  the  Arabs  We  behove  ihat  ihc  United 
States  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  ending  this 
crisis.  If  It  does  not  stand  firm  in  the  Midd.le 
East,  the  Soviet  Unun  v.ll!  be  encouraged  to 
increase  us  intervention,  thereby  ei^calattog 
the  conflict  still  further. 

We  urge  the  United  State.-^  government  to 
use  its  great  Influence  to  help  bring  the 
rsraells  and  the  Arabs  to  the  conferrnce  table 
where  they  can  work  out  among  themselves 
a  Just  and  negotiated  settlement  H'c  also 
urge  our  government  to  take  steps  to  help 
guarrnret'  Israel'.^  right  to  exist  as  a  notion. 
For  the  present  this  means  providing  Israel 
with  the  full  number  of  jet  aircraft  it  has 
;eque.-ted. 

Raymond  Pace  Alexander.  Jiid_e.  Court 
cf  Common  Pleas.  Philadelphi.i.^Penn- 
sylv.inla;  Majg.ire:  Belcher.  President. 
National  Asscci.'ition  of  Negro  Btu^iness 
and  Profes.eional  Clubs.  Iiic  :  J  imes 
Booker.  Con^ tilt. ait  to  Kerner  Commis- 
sion; Williini  H.  Bowe,  International 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  C.r  Porters;  Shirley  Chls- 
holm.  US  .  Congresswoman.  12th 
District.  New  York;  LeRoy  Clark,  In- 
ternatlon;il  Vice-President.  United 
F^irnlture  Workers  of  Amciica:  Wil- 
liam L  Clay.  U.S  Congressman,  1st 
District.  Missouri;  John  Conyors,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Congressman.  1st  District.  Mich- 
igan; Earl  Davis.  Minority  Affairs 
Director.  Con.ir.ittee  on  Politic.l  Edu- 
cation. .-VFL-CIO. 
Georgia  M.  Davw,  State  Sen.uor.  Ken- 
tticky;  W  liter  G.  Da\is.  Direc-or  AFL 
CIO.  Department  of  Education;  C.  L. 
Dellums.  International  Pre.-ideiit, 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters; 
Charles  C.  Dig^:^-  ^' S.  Congressman. 
1  ith  District.  Michigan;  William  G-irv. 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Internationa!  Union  of  Electricil 
R'ldio  &  Machine  Workers;  Hugh  M 
Gioster.  President,  Morehou.se  College, 
-Atlanta.  Georgia;  Simeon  Golar.  Chair- 
man. N.V.C-  Housing  -Authorrty;  Ernes 
Green.  Director.  Joint  .Apprenticeship 
Program.  WDL  APREF;  Richard 
Katcher  Mayor.  G.trv,  Indiana;  Au- 
gustas F,  Hawkins.  U.S.  Congressman. 
2!st  District,  California. 
Dorothy  Height,  President.  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women;  Vr.  lan  Hen- 
derson. President.  Clark  College.  At- 
lanta, Georgia;  Aaron  E.  Henry  Presi- 
dent. Mi3s:.sc:;ppi  State  Con;erence 
NAACP;  Norman  Hill.  Assoc;,  'e  Direc- 
tor. A.  Philip  Randolph  tnsriture;  Wil- 
liam R  HudiTins.  President,  Freedom 
National  Bank  of  New  York;  Jol.n  H 
Johnson.  Publisher.  Ebony.  Jet.  Tan 
and  Black  World;  Leroy  R.  Johnson, 
State  Senai.'r.  .Atlanta.  Georgia;  Ver- 
non E  J.ird.tn.  Executive  Directt^r, 
United  Negro  College  Fund;  Thomas 
Kllgore,  Jr  .  Senior  P;-,stor.  Second  Bap- 
tist Church.  Lcs  ."Angeles.  California; 
Martin  Luther  King.  Sr..  Pastor.  Ebe- 
ne?er  B.ipMst  Church.  Atlanta. 
Xjecrgia;  J;)hn  Lewis  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Voter  Educatiina!  Project;  Arthur 
C.  Logan.  Presidei^t.  United  Neighbor- 
hood Ho'ise-;;  Marlon  Lric;an  Secretary. 
Southern  Chris'ian  Leadership  Con- 
ference: Wlllia.Ti  Lucy  E.xecuiive  As- 
sistant to  the  President  .American 
Federation  of  State  Coun'y  i:  Munici- 
pal Employee? 
Louis  Martin  Vi'-o-Prp-sident  \-  Editor. 
.SengiiHCk»  Nrwspipers:  Frank  C 
M'nt-ro  A-'i't  "«  President.  Tishman 
Realty  &  Construction  Corp.;  Ronnie 
M.  Moore.  Ex^fu'ivp  Director.  Scholar- 
ship. Education  and  Defense  Fund  For 
Riclal  EciiLility,  Inc.:  John  Morsell. 
Assistant  Execitive  Director  '.'AACP. 
John  H  Murnr.y.  president.  Afro- 
American     Mev.-=;japers-      Eleanor     H 
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Norton.  Chairman,  N.Y.C.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights;  Frederick  O'Neal, 
Actor;  Peter  Ottley,  President  Local  144 
Hotel,  Hospital  &  Nursing  Home  Union, 
SEIU;  Basil  A.  Paterson,  State  Senator. 
New  York;  Ernest  M.  Pharr,  Editor,  The 
Atlanta  Inquirer. 
Channlng  Emery  Phillips,  President, 
Housing  Development  Corporation; 
Robert  E.  Powell,  Vice-President, 
Laborers  International  Union  of  North 
America:  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Vice- 
President,  AFL~CIO;  Jackie  Robinson, 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Freedom  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York;  Bayard 
Rustin,  Executive  Director.  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute;  Horice  L.  Shef- 
field. Executive  Vice  President.  Trade 
Union  Leadership  Council;  Arthur  D. 
Shores.  Member.  Dem^.cratlc  National 
Committee,  Alabama;  Asa  T.  Spauld- 
ing.  Owner.  Spaulding  Consulting  and 
Advisory  Service;  Marcus  Stewart.  Sr.. 
Editor.  The  Indianapolis  Recorder; 
Carl  Stokes,  Mayor,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Louis  Stokes.  L'.S.  Congressman,  21st 
District.  Ohio:  O.  L.  Tandy,  Publisher, 
Indi-n.v  Herald:  Gardner  Taylor.  Past 
President.  Progressive  National  Baptist 
Convention;  Jesse  H.  Walker.  Execu- 
tive Editor,  New  York  Amsterdam 
News;  Wyatt  Tee  Walker.  Pa-stor, 
Canaan  Baptist  Cliurch  of  Christ,  New 
York  City,  William  J.  Walls.  Bishop, 
Afijcan  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon 
Church;  Roosevelt  Watts.  Executive 
Vice-President.  Transport  Workers 
Union;  Robert  Weaver.  President, 
Bernard  M.  Bariich  College.  New  York. 
RciV  Wilkius.  Executive  Director. 
NAACP;  Tltom.is  G.  Young.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Local  32B.  Service  Employees 
International  Union:  Whitney  M. 
Young.  Jr.,  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional LTrbun  League. 
(Sponsored  by  the  A.  Pliilip  Randolpii 
Institute,  New  York,  NY  ,  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, president:  Bayard  Rnstin.  executive 
director) 
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TELLING  IT  LIKE  IT  IS  ABOUT  BIR- 
MINGHAM 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    .M  AB.AM.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.9.  1970 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  the  city  ol  Birmingham,  which  it  is 
my  privilege  to  represent  in  the  Congress, 
ha.s  been  the  rec  uient  of  undue  criticism 

I  am  encouraa:ed.  however,  by  an  arti- 
cle which  appea.ed  recently  in  the  Dal- 
las Morning  News  and  which  was  carried 
as  tlie  lead  story  by  a  black  Birming- 
ham paper,  the  Birman,2hain  Time.s,  and 
which  tells  it  like  it  is  about  my  city. 

This  article  was  written  by  a  Wash- 
iiipton  Bu'eavt  correspondent  for  the 
New.s.  Robert  E.  Baskin  Mr.  Baskin  ap- 
parently took  the  tiine  to  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  Birmingham  in  contrast  to 
some  otlier  out-of-State  writers  who  have 
.seem.ed  merely  to  give  the  city  a  .super- 
ficial ulance  and  write  with  a  "my  mind 
is  made  up,  don't  confu.se  me  with  the 
facts"  attitude.  - 

The  city  of  Birmingham  has  inaOT 
tremendous  strides  in  recent  years  and 
it  is  t'me  they  were  noted 

That  the  Birmingham  Times  would 
reprint  this  article    in  my  judgment,  is 


an  indication  that  Mr.  Baskins  feelings 
are  shared  by  the  black  community  in 
Birmingham  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  says 
a  great  deal. 

I  am  greatful  to  Mr.  Baskin  for  hii 
article  and  include  it  herewith: 

Birmingham  Done  Dirty  on  Image 
(By  Robert  E.  Baskin) 

BIRMINGHAM.  Ala. — Like  Dallas.  Birmins- 
ham  has  been  one  of  the  most  maligned 
cities  in  the  country,  and  the  image  of  the 
city  that  has  been  created  is  toiaiiy 
erroneous. 

Birmingham,  of  course  has  had  i;5  racial 
ditlicuUies.  There  has  been  strife  and  bitter 
feelings  all  aggravated  by  undue  attention 
irom  nonhera  bleeding-hearts  and  do- 
gooders. 

Ill  the  distant  past  Birmingham  luay  have 
been  a  somewhat  raw,  rough  city.  But  It  is 
no  longer  that  way. 

This  writer  recalls  stopping  overnight  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  taking  a  cab  to  the 
Tutwiler  Hotel  from  the  railroad  station. 

Wiien  the  Negro  Porter  appeared  to  take 
our  bag,  the  cab  driver  got  out  and  kicked 
tlie  porter.  "He  was  kjo  slow."  the  driver 
said. 

It  was  pointless  to  remonstrate  with  hire;. 
It  was  simply  a  manifestation  of  the  red- 
neck attitude  of  that  time  toward  the  Negrc. 

Today  things  in  Blrmincham  are  different 

There  has  been  a  full  degree  of  racial  inte- 
gration-reluctant, of  course,  but  nonetheless 
efiecive.  And  the  citizens  of  this  bustlmg 
steel  city  are  looking  to  the  future  and  try- 
ing to  prevent  further  icivll  disturbances. 

In  Birmingham  you  'can  walk  the  streets 
day  or  night  without  fear  of  yoking,  robberies 
and  other  mayhem.  This  is  something  yoi; 
cannot  do  in  V,'ashington  or  New  Yorlj  or 
most  northern  citle-, 

Willie  you  may  read  a  good  deal  about 
racial  friction  in  the  south,  you  will  fiiid 
that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything  like 
that  whicli  exists  in  the  north. 

The  other  evening  I  and  another  nev.spape: 
correspondent  decided  the  time  was  appro- 
priate for  a  meal  of  genuine  southern,  p;:- 
cooked  barbecue.  There  are  a  good  many 
places  in  Birmingham  that  specialize  in  this 
But  we  were  adrised  that  the  best  place  cf 
all  was  a  small  restaurant  in  the  Negro 
district. 

We  inquired,  mindful  of  conditions  in 
Wa.;hington,  if  it  would  be  safe  to  go  there. 
The  answer  was  afHrmatlve. 

The  restaurant  was  a  very  small  one,  bv;t 
we  got  quick  service  of  ;;onie  barbecued  spare- 
ribs.  They  were  excellent,  and  we  had  a 
secoiid  serving.  We  v.ero  tlie  only  white  per- 
sons in  the  place,  bii*  there  was  no  strain. 
Everyone  was  courteous. 

La'er.  we  walked  out  on  the  street  to  find 
a  cab.  The  people  v.e  encountered  were 
friendly.  There  was  no  fear  in  the  air.  In 
fact,  we  felt  that  we  were  among  friends. 

In  Washington  no  white  person  would 
think  of  going  into  a  predominantly  black 
district  to  get  a  plate  of  spare-ribs.  The  racial 
conflicts  la  the  nation's  capital  are  too 
intense  for  that. 

It  has  been  unforumale  that  Birminehan; 
has  been  depicted  as  a  city  of  racial  antago- 
nisms and  troubles.  It  is  really  unfair  and  a 
distortion  of  things  as  they  are.  If  the 
slightest  trouble  breaks  out  in  a  southern 
city  like  this,  liowever.  much  attention  is 
focused  upon  it  by  the  national  news  media 

Meanvhile.  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Detroit  and  otlier  northern  cities  there  can 
be  all  sorts  of  racial  difficulties  existing  and 
little  will  be  said  about  this. 

It's  much  nicer  to  be  in  Birmingham. 
Despite  all  the  things  that  have  been  said 
about  it.  Birmingham  is  one  of  the  dvnamic 
rjties  that  is  leading  the  south  to  better 
davs.  • 
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WAR  AGAINST  POLLUTION 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  qual- 
ity of  cur  environment  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  conversation  and  concern 
among  the  citizens  of  tliis  country  in 
recent  months — especially  since  the  time 
tlie  President  announced  plans  for  an 
all-out  war  against  pollution. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  report  to  you 
that  in  my  home  State  of  Tennessee  we 
are  making  progress  in  the  battle  against 
pollution,  according  to  reports  from  our 
soil  ccnservation  service. 

On  June  25.  1970,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  GreenviUe  Sun,  Greenville,  Term., 
quoting  Mr.  J,  R.  Sasser,  head  of  the  soil 
conservation  service  for  Tennessee,  on 
the  problems  of  pollution  and  the  steps 
being  taken  to  remedy  the  problems.  The 
Greenville  Sun  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing daily  newspapers  in  my  congressional 
district. 

I  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  seven 
administration  bills  designed  to  fight  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  I  hope  all  cf 
them  can  be  enacted  into  law  very  soon. 

To  give  readers  of  the  Record  an  in- 
sight as  to  what  is  being  done  in  my  State 
to  fight  poUution,  I  submit  the  following 
article: 

Locally       Led       Conservation       Programs 

Credited    With    Dramatically    REorciNC 

Some  Polll'tion 

Locally-led,  federally-,.ided  conservation 
prc^r.ms  have  dramatiCLilly  reduced  some 
form,  of  pollution  and  improved  the  quality 
o:  D'ai-  environment,  according  to  J.  R.  Sasser, 
head  cf  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
Tenneiiee. 

"To  many  of  us  who  have  been  concerned 
with  conservation  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  little 
startling  to  find  our  goals  of  conservation, 
purer  water,  and  a  better  environment  In  the 
middle  of  a  national  crusade,"  Sasser  said, 
"Reforestation  establishment  of  grasses  and 
legumes,  terracing,  and  other  practices  in- 
stalled by  the  landowners  of  Tennessee  have 
had  a  measurable  effect  on  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

The  SCS  has  been  giving  technical  help  to 
local  soil  and  ■water  conservation  districts 
since  1939,  according  to  Sasser. 

"Sediment,  for  example  is  the  largest  pol- 
iu'an:  of  water,"  Sasser  said.  "Sediment 
■*ashes  from  unprotected  land  into  streams 
and  lake.s  The  soil  particles  can  carry  disease 
and  wastes,  ruin  fishing,  and  increase  the  cost 
of  p;irifying  wa'.er. 

"More  than  30  years  of  conservation  work 
by  the  landowners  of  this  country  has  greatly 
reduced  the  volume  of  soil  washing  from 
r'.;ral  lands.  In  1969,  cooperators  of  Tennes- 
see's f'5  soil  conservation  districts  applied 
more  than  40.000  acres  of  contour  farming 
prac'ices.  Th's  one  conservation  practice 
saved  about  0.3  million  tons  of  soil  from 
polluting  our  State  Streams  and  lakes,"  Sas- 
ser continued. 

Sasser  pointed  out  that  a  large  portion  of 
ffaiment  pollution  today  comes  from  urban 
co.istruction  sites,  roadbanks,  parking  lots, 
and  other  nonfarm  use.  Unprotected  road- 
hanks  can  lose  soil  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  150 
'ons  per  acre  every  year. 

"Many  conservation  practices  that  are  ef- 
fect;\e  on  farmlands  can  also  be  used  to 
(^urb  nonfarm   erosion."  Sasser  said. 

"Air  pollution  from  agricultural  sources 
U  a  rare  localized  problem  now,"  Sasser  said. 
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"But  wind-blown  soil  from  farmland  once 
polluted  the  air  over  a  large  part  of  the 
nation. 

"Clouds  of  dust  blew  from  land  that  had 
been  mis-managed  and  overtised,  darkening 
the  skies  over  Washington,  New  York,  and 
other  eastern  cities. 

"Air  pollution  of  this  magnitude  has  been 
eliminated  by  conservation  programs.  Per- 
manent cover,  tree  windbreaks,  wind  strip- 
cropping,  and  better  management  in  many 
ways  are  keeping  the  landowners'  soil  at 
home — and  out  of  the  air. 

"Burning  woodlands  and  crop  residues 
(Wheat,  straw,  cornstalks,  and  the  like)  once 
sent  natural  plant  nutrients  up  In  clouds 
of  smoke  that  blanketed  the  countryside  in 
Tennessee  for  weeks  at  a  time,"  Sasser  said. 
"Now  thanks  to  enlightened  conservation 
methods  and  State  and  Federal  fire  contrjl 
programs,  indiscriminate  burning  Is  no 
longer  practiced.  This  source  of  pollution 
from  our  farmlands  has  been  almost  elimi- 
nated." 

In  Tennessee  a  relatively  new  practice 
called  no-tlUage  crop  production  is  proving 
to  be  a  very  effective  method  of  reducing 
soil  loss.  Essentially  the  technique  Involves 
the  planting  of  row  crops  such  as  corn  and 
soybeans  In  grasslEind  ■with  special  planters. 
"Scientists  have  shown  significant  reduc- 
tions in  rainfall-Induced  erosion  Irom  water- 
sheds used  for  no-tlUage  crops."  There  Is 
quite  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  runoff 
water,  Sasser  said.  "Instead  of  being  laden 
with  erosional  debris,  water  runoff  from  no- 
tillage  farmed  fields  Is  clear  and  sedimenta- 
tion in  streams  and  lakes  is  greatly  reduced." 

"Some  people  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  conservation  farming  reduces  the  need 
for  chemical  pesticides  and  herbicides  which 
are  sometimes  guilty  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion," Sasser  continued. 

"Crop  rotations  are  used  to  conserve  and 
improve  the  soil  and  fight  insects,  weeds,  and 
diseases."  Sasser  explained.  "Certain  plants 
kill  nematodes,  for  example.  A  rotation  to 
Include  these  plants — coastal  bermudagrass, 
crotalaria,  and  even  marigolds — will  help 
control  nematodes." 

"Pests  such  as  the  Etu-opean  corn  borer 
and  pink  boUworm  may  live  through  the 
winter  In  old  stalks  left  standing  In  the 
fields.  By  mulching  (cutting  down  or  shred- 
ding) the  old  stalks,  the  pesfs  homes  are 
destroyed  and  the  need  for  chemical  control 
is  reduced.  The  mulch  also  reduces  wind  and 
water  erosion." 

"The  conservation  farmer  strives  to  reduce 
soil  loss  and  runoff."  Sasser  said,  and  this 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  fertilizers  and 
chemicals  washing  into  streams  and  lakes." 

"New  ways  are  being  found  to  tise  or  dis- 
pose of  wastes  that  once  went  into  streams. 
Wood  chips,  fruit  processing  plant  wastes, 
animal  by-products  and  a  long  list  of  other 
materials  are  proving  to  be  useful  as  soil 
conditioners  or  fertilizers,"  according  to 
Sasser. 

"Our  Soil  Conservation  Service  specialists 
are  spending  a  larger  amount  of  their  time 
each  year  in  helping  towns,  industries,  feed- 
lot  operators,  and  others  Install  sewage  la- 
goons, catch  basins,  or  sanitary  landfills  to 
handle  wastes." 

SCS  technicians  have  helped  select  sites 
and  install  approximately  35  new  sanitary 
landfills  in  Tennessee  to  replace  open  dumps. 

The  whole  concept  of  conservation  Is 
founded  on  planning  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  envlronment^a  posi- 
tive approach. 

Sa&ser  said  that  the  pioneers  in  the  positive 
approach  to  environmental  improvement  are 
Tennessee's  Soil  Conservation  District  Super- 
visors and  conservation  farmers.  "These  ded- 
icated people  have  led  the  fight  against 
pollution  for  more  than  30  years — often 
alone,  without  adequate  funds,  and  for  too 
long  largely  Igfnored  by  their  tirban  and 
metropolitan  neighbors,"  Sasser  said. 
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Lasting  monuments  to  their  tireless  efforts 
are  the  contour  strips  of  cropland  etched 
Into  1.6  million  acres  of  Tennessee's  sloping 
landscape.  It  is  also  In  the  84,000  farm 
ponds  and  the  500,000  acres  of  trees  planted 
on  eroded  idle  land  over  the  past  30  years.  It 
Is  these  vlsable  accomplishments  and  more — 
It  Is  the  cleaner  air  we  breathe,  the  purer 
water  we  drink,  the  more  healthful  food 
we  eat. 

Nearly  45,000  basic  conservation  plans 
have  been  developed  on  more  than  6.000.000 
acres  of  land  in  Teiuiessee.  Sasser  said  that 
most  conservation  work  is  done  in  rural  areas 
by  farmers  and  ranchers — but  that  the  tech- 
nical help  that  has  been  pro\en  successful 
in  rural  programs  is  also  available  for  non- 
farm  t'.se. 


BEYOND  THE  CALL  Oi-  DUTY  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  services  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  our  forces  have  performed  m  South 
Vietnam.  American  military  personnel 
have  commonly  utilized  their  spare  time 
engaged  in  such  activities  as  construct- 
ing hospital  facilities,  chiuxhes.  and 
schools.  They  have  adopted  children  or- 
phaned by  the  war  and  created  scholar- 
ship funds  to  make  possible  education 
for  the  yoimg.  Volunteer  medical  per- 
sonnel have  saved  thousands  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  doomed  to  death. 

Any  army,  given  proper  training,  suffi- 
cient pay,  and  incentives  for  developing 
morale  can  be  molded  into  an  efficient 
fighting  unit.  American  Armed  Forces, 
at  the  very  least,  have  always  been  con- 
sidered among  the  most  militarily  effec- 
tive in  the  world.  Vietnam,  however,  is 
a  unique  war  that  has  created  new 
demands  upon  our  troops.  They  are  asked 
not  only  to  physically  crush  the  enemy, 
but  also  turn  widespread  mistrust  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  into 
confidence  and  support.  These  are  two 
(products  which  can  not  be  instilled  in 
or  forced  upon  anyone,  but  instead  must 
be  fought  for  and  won.  There  has  been 
a  slow,  but  definite  shift  in  South  Viet- 
namese attitudes  and  support  away  from 
the  Vietcong  and  toward  the  Thieu-Ky 
government.  One  cf  the  reasons  for  this 
shift  has  been  the  real  desire  shown  by 
American  servicemen  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  the  Vietnamese 
civilian  population.  With  this  goal  in 
mind,  they  have  given  much  of  their  ^^ 
spare  time  \^ith  no  military  strings  at- 
tached— something  for  which  ^he  North 
Vietnamese  are  not  known. 

Throughout  this  war,  as  with  those  in 
the  past,  Americans  have  been  contin- 
ually honored  as  soldiers:  the  time  lias 
come  for  them  to  be  honored  as  humans. 
Our  commitment  in  Indochina  has 
caused  much  debate,  but  the  perform- 
ance of  our  forces  has  caused  none.  They 
have  acted  in  a  manner  which  tran- 
scends ethnic  differences  or  military 
order  and  have  asserted  a  humanity 
which  knows  no  geographic  restriction. 
Countless  South  Vietnamese  will  remem- 
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ber  the  Americans  more  as  a  group  re- 
sponsible for  their  child's  being  alive 
or  for  his  education  than  as  represen- 
tatives of  a  nation  supreme  in  its  fighting 
prowess.  Perhaps  this  will  be  a  more 
healthy— and  lasting — impression. 

The  following  reprint  from  Reader's 
Digest,  an  article  written  by  Kenneth  Y. 
Tomlinson  and  entitled  "Beyond  the  Call 
of  Duty  in  Vietnam."  most  vividly  illus- 
trates several  of  the  humanitarian  deeds 
performed  by  our  troops : 

Beyond  tke  Call  of  Duty  in  Vietnam 
(Note. — In  tHe  midst  of  an  unpopular  and 

bloody  war,  our  soldiers  have  often  become 

Samaritans,  engaged  In  those  small,  selfless 

acts  of  mercy  that  never  seem  to  make  the 

headlines) 

I  By  Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson) 

Braving  heavy  communist  gunfire  one 
muggy  afternoon  in  April  1969,  helicopter 
pilot  Lt  Robert  Vinson  picked  up  eight  seri- 
ously wounded  men  deep  In  the  treacherous 
Ashau  Valley  of  Vietnam,  and  flew  them  to 
the  base  hospital.  It  was  the  end  of  three 
grueling  days  of  combat  and  resupply  mis- 
sions for  this  23-year-old  from  Belmont, 
Mass.  In  that  time,  he  had  seen  four  of  his 
squadron's  helicopters  shot  down  and  three 
pilots  killed. 

But,  weary  as  he  was.  Vinson  had  still 
another  mission  he  wanted  to  fly.  Right  after 
debriefing,  he  took  a  chopper  20  miles  north 
to  a  village  nestled  among  the  rice  paddles 
of  the  Huongdlen  Peninsula,  Just  below  the 
Demilitarized  Zone.  He  trudged  through  a 
muddy  field  to  a  half-finished  school.  Sur- 
veying the  work,  he  said  to  a  Vietnamese 
builder,  "We're  going  to  need  more  cement. 
I'll  have  some  here  In  a  few  days." 

In  the  last  year,  even  while  fighting  com- 
munism. Vinson  has  been  engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal war  of  his  own — against  sickness  and 
Ignorance  In  rural  Vietnam.  When  he  first 
visited  the  Isolated  Huongdlen  Peninsula  in 
early  1969,  three  poorly  equipped  medical 
dispensaries  served  34,000  people.  There  were 
only  nine  schools,  each  riddled  with  bullet 
holes,  and  the  sole,  two-room  high  school 
had  to  hold  classes  In  three  shifts.  "This  is 
Intolerable,"  he  said.  "These  people  must  be 
helped."  ^ 

Wherever  he  went  thereafter.  Vinson  was 
on  the  lOQjcout  for  surpluispaterlal.  Flying 
a  colonel  to  a  briefing  In  Danang  one  day.  he 
saw  a  large  stack  of  two-by-fours  piled  next 
to  the  landing  pad.  "That  Itimber  could  help 
put  50  kids  In  a  school,"  he  told  a  supply 
sergeant.  The  colonel  was  flown  back  to  camp 
with  lumber  crammed  in  with  him.  Vinson 
scrounged  bags  of  rain-damaged  cement,  tin 
and  lumber  from  ammunition  boxes.  Other 
helicopter  crewmen  joined  In  to  help,  and 
every  effort  they  made  was  matched  by  the 
people  of  Huongdlen.  After  Vlnson's>158th 
Aviation  Battalion  donated  $1000  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  high  school,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese district  chief  searched  for  funds  for  a 
second  building. 

What  has  it  all  meant  to  Huongdlen?  Five 
dispensaries  have  been  constructed  and 
stocked  with  medical  supplies.  Six  new 
schools  have  been  built,  while  the  nine 
others  have  been  repaired.  The  high  school 
now  has  eight  rooms — and  a  library.  The  day 
before  Vinson  left  Vietnam  last  January,  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  chiefs  honored  him  in  a 
simple  ceremony.  The  district  chief  said,  "We 
can  never  thank  you  enough." 

Quality  of  Mercy.  All  over  South  Vietnam 
our  soldlMS  are  engaged  In  similar  humani- 
tarian missions.  An  artilleryman  from  New 
Jersey  spends  a  free  afternoon  stacking  sand- 
bags at  an  orphanage  outside  Plelku  so  the 
children  will  be  protected  from  communist 
mortar  attacks.  An  Army  engineer  from  Cali- 
fornia distributes  toys  he  bought  In  Hong 
Kong    to    the    Longblnh    orphans    his    unit 
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adopted.  A  Marine  rifleman  from  Texas,  on 
his  way  in  from  an  all-night  patrol  near 
Danang.  stops  to  treat  huge  sores  on  the 
back  of  an  old  Vietnamese  man  The  list  of 
Individual  acts  of  mercy  Is  unending.  In  fact, 
as  one  senior  military  officer  told  me.  "My 
hardest  task  is  keeping  track  of  the  Incurable 
humanltarianlsm  of  our  troops." 

Last  year  U.S.  Army  volunteers  helped 
construct  1253  schools  and  597  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  contributing  $300,000  from 
their  own  pockets.  Personnel  of  the  Third 
Marine  Amphibious  Force  helped  build  268 
classrooms,  75  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  and 
78  churches,  temples  and  pagodas.  The 
$40,000  contributed  by  Marines  to  a  scholar- 
ship fund  ensured  an  education  for  935  chil- 
dren. Air  Force  men  gave  personal  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  1218  schools,  medical  facili- 
ties and  orphanages.  Air  Force  doctors,  den- 
tists and  medics  treated  390,000  Vietnamese 
in  volunteer  programs. 

One  shining  example  is  the  120-bed  Hoak- 
hanh  children's  hospital,  dedicated  early  in 
1969,  and  one  of  the  most  modern  of  Its 
kind  in  the  Far  East.  Financed  with  money 
raised  by  combat  Marines  it  is  an  outgrowth 
of  smaller,  crowded  hospitals  and  roadside 
dispensaries,  where  Marines  and  Navy  corps- 
men  had  volunteered  their  help  to  sick  and 
Injured  children.  There  are  two  operating 
rooms,  isolation  facilities  and  a  maternity 
ward  equipped  with  incubators;  25  Viet- 
namese nurses  are  being  trained  to  work  In 
the  new  facilities.  L.ast  year.  16,000  children 
were  treated  at  the  hospital,  many  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  died.  J, 

As  I  walked  through  the  main  ward  earlier 
this  year,  I  saw  a  wiry  boy  of  11  playing 
games  with  a  group  of  visiting  Marines. 
Seven  months  before,  he  had  been  caught  In 
a  fire  and  brought  in  with  burns  over  75 
percent  of  his  body.  He  told  my  interpreter: 
"All  my  life  I  wiil  never  forget  this  place 
and  these  healing  people.  Some  way  I  will  re- 
pay them." 

Meet  some  of  the  countless  other  "healing 
people"  Involved  in  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese: 

The  "new  parents"  of  the  Americal  Divi- 
sion. When  Capt.  Charles  Adams,  a  27-year- 
old  Protestant  chaplain  from  Springfield.  Mo., 
visited  Blnhson  Catholic  Orphanage  In 
Quangngai  Province  in  May  1969.  60  children 
were  subsisting  on  one  or  two  bowls  of  rice 
a  day  and  sleeping  on  the  floors  of  a  school. 
The  chuplaln  told  a  group  of  men  In  the 
Americal  Division's  Fifth  Battalion.  46th  In- 
fantry, about  the  situation,  and  they  eagerly 
agreed  to  help.  "Don't  worry,  chaplain,"  said 
one  veteran  sergeant.  "Those  kids  have  Just 
got  themselves  some  new  parents." 

Combat  troops  began  sacking  food  from 
captured  enemy  caches- — sometimes  a.s  much 
as  500  pounds  a  week — and  shipping  it  back 
on  returning  helicopters.  Mess  sergeants  at 
battalion  headquarters  set  aside  surplus  food. 
Soldiers  found  40  Army  cots  in  a  salvage 
dump,  repaired  them,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  orphans  slept  in  beds.  On  payday,  troops 
In  the  field  passed  cups  for  contributions.  Ten 
percent  of  poker  winnings  w.is  earmarked  for 
the  Blnhson  orphans.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
an  eight-room,  cinder-block  structure  had 
been  built  to  house  them. 

The  battalion's  800  men  continue  to  give 
$400  a  month.  They  want  the  orphanage — 
Just  one  of  the  350  helped  by  our  service- 
men— to  be  self-sufficient  by  the  time  our 
troops  leave  Vietnam  The  first  small  step  to- 
ward this  goal:  15  pigs  and  22  ducks  pur- 
chased for  Blnhson. 

Servicemen  who  become  friends  of  outcasts. 
Air  Force  pilots  visiting  a  relocated  (because 
of  Vleteong  harassment)  leper  colony  on  the 
shores  of  Danang  Bay  last  year  were  shocked 
by  what  they  saw.  Some  240  lepers  and  their 
children  were  living  in  primitive  huts  and 
tents.'^Iasses  of  files  swarmed  around  helpless 
lepers  In  a  makeshift  hospital.  "I'm  coming 
back  to  help  these  people,"  said  Lt.  William 
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Kruger,  25,  an  Air  Force  Academy  graduate 
His  companions  felt  the  same  way. 

Soon  there  were  more  weekend  volun. 
teers — Air  Force,  Army  and  Marines — thaa 
could  be  transported  to  the  isolated  beach, 
which  was  without  a  dock.  Improvised  build, 
ing  materials — lumber,  sheet  metai — were 
thrown  overboard  50  yards  from  shore  and 
guided  In  by  OIs  standing  shoulder-deep  in 
water.  By  the  time  monsoon  rains  began  last 
fall,  the  men  had  40  houses  built  for  the 
lepers. 

Quartermaster  First  Class  Sam  Lopiccolo— 
vlUaige  builder.  Soon  after  the  U.S.  Navy 
moved  Into  the  lower  Camau  Peninsula,  a 
longtime  Communist  stronghold,  a  group  of 
refugees  wanted  to  settle  nearby  for  protec- 
tion. Lopiccolo,  27,  of  Waterloo,  N.Y.,  sal- 
vaged  material  to  help  them  build  a  village. 
In  three  weeks  500  families  had  settled  along 
the  once-barren  banks  of  the  Cualon  River. 

All  this  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  Vlet- 
eong: a  dozen  villagers  were  soon  kidnaped, 
while  two  others  were  shot  when  they  refused 
to  pay  V.C.  tax  collectors.  Booby  traps  were 
set  around  the  perimeter  of  the  village,  and 
the  Vleteong  put  a  price  on  Sam  Loplccolo's 
head.  Undlscouraged,  he  and  the  villagers  be- 
gan constructing  a  school.  After  guerrillas 
slipped  Into  the  village  early  one  morning 
and  blew  up  the  partially  completed  struc- 
ture, Lopiccolo  and  the  people  doggedly 
rebuilt    it. 

Sam  Lopiccolo  now  Is  helping  the  people 
of  a  newer  village  downstream  build  a  school 
for  their  children.  He  has  twice  extended 
his  tours  of  duty  In  Vietnam  and  is  now  In 
his  third  year.  "This  Job  can't  be  done  In  one 
year  or  two,"  he  explains.  "That's  why  I 
stay." 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  George  Ralley— or- 
phanage counselor.  Working  night  after  night 
while  finishing  his  third  tour  In  Vietnam, 
this  Special  Forces  veteran  built  a  merry- 
go-round  for  the  children  of  an  orphanage 
near  Plelku.  (The  carrousel  turns  on  the  dis- 
carded axle  of  a  21/2 -ton  truck.  The  horses 
are  made  from  salvage  metal.  Its  center 
piece  Is  a  gaily  painted  gasoline  tank.)  Dur- 
ing the  dry  season  the  orphanage's  sole 
source  of  water  was  a  1200-gallon  tank  truck 
Ralley  drove.  He  used  a  chain  saw  to  cut  fire- 
wood for  cooking  during  his  lunch  hour. 
Each  day  he  picked  up  three  teen-age  or- 
phans and  took  them  to  his  shop,  where  he 
and  his  men  trained  them  to  be  mechanics, 

Ralley  methodically  visited  eight  remote 
Montagnard  villages  twice  each  month,  dis- 
tributing gifts  and  surplus  food  to  the  often- 
hungry  hill  tribesmen  of  the  Central  High- 
lands. When  I  traveled  to  these  villages  with 
Ralley  last  January,  he  was  awaiting  con- 
firmation of  a  fourth  year's  extension  of  duty 
in  Vietnam.  He  told  me  he  had  found  new 
meaning  in  life,  working  with  the  suffering 
victims  of  war.  That  work  tragically  ended 
three  months  later.  He  was  killed  In  an  acci- 
dent while  taking  presents  to  Montagnard 
refugees  at  Letrung. 

Sgt.  Richard  Pellerln — medic  to  the  Mon- 
tagnards.  Pellerln,  27,  who  Joined  the  Army 
after  dropping  out  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Medical  School,  Is  one  of  two  medics 
who  alternate  duties  at  Pleldjereng.  one  of 
many  Special  Forces  camps  located  at  stra- 
tegic hot  spots  along  the  Cambodian  border. 
One  medic  Is  always  out  on  patrol.  The  other 
operates  the  camp  dispensary  and  goes  down 
to  the  primitive  Montagnard  village  of  Plei- 
doch  three  times  a  week  to  help  the  sick. 

I  watched  Pellerln  treat  a  young  woman, 
badly  burned  when  she  had  rolled  Inti  a 
fire  a  few  nights  before;  her  leprosy- 
deadened  sense  had  not  alerted  her  to  the 
pain.  A  small  bov  waited  to  lead  us  to  his 
sick  father.  Seeing  the  child  lifted  the  spirit 
of  the  Intense  young  medic.  "When  I  got 
here,  nearly  every  kid  In  this  village  had 
trachoma,  an  eye  Infection,"  Pellerln  said 
"Now  we  would  have  to  go  looking  for  f 
case  to  treat." 
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Sgt.  1st  Class  Lonnie  Johnson — Jack-of- 
Bll-help.  When  the  36-year-old  Green  Beret 
learned  that  a  mother  In  the  remote  moun- 
tain village  of  Dongbathln  was  having  dif- 
ficulty in  childbirth,  he  made  his  way  to  her 
home,  carried  her  Co  a  truck  and  raced  to 
Camranh,  where  a  Navy  doctor  successfully 
delivered  the  baby.  After  a  Vleteong  rocket 
killed  eight  Nhatrang  civilians  last  Sep- 
tember. Johnson  found  tin  and  wood  to 
build  the  survivors  a  new  home.  Last  Christ- 
mas he  gave  1500  orphans  toothpaste,  soap, 
candy  and  nuts  collected  from  fellow 
servicemen. 

As  Johnson  and  I  sat  on  our  bunks  at  a 
Special  Forces  camp  at  Plelku.  I  asked  him 
why  he  has  done  so  much  for  the  Viet- 
namese. "I  was  raised  by  my  grandparents, 
who  were  sharecroppers  on  a  farm  In  Ala- 
bama." he  said.  "We  were  very  poor.  I  got 
one  pair  of  overalls  to  last  a  year.  My  shirts 
were  made  from  fertilizer  sacks.  When  I  got 
to  Vietnam  and  saw  these  people  and  their 
children,  I  remembered  what  It  was  like. 
I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  for  them." 

Everywhere  I  traveled  In  Vietnam,  I  saw 
men  like  these.  Yet  their  amazing  humani- 
tarian accomplishments  are  nearly  always 
overlooked  amid  dally  battle  reports  and 
domestic  conflict  over  the  war  itself. 

"The  number  of  our  GIs  who  devvste  their 
free  time,  energy  and  money  to  aid  the  Viet- 
namese would  surprise  you,"  declared  Bob 
Hope  at  the  end  of  his  latest  Christmas 
tour  of  U.S.  bases  there.  "But  maybe  It 
wouldn't."  he  added.  "I  guess  y^u  ;-now 
what  kind  of  guys  your  sons  and  brothers 
and  the  kids  next  door  are." 


A  SANCTUARY    FOR    CALIFORNIA'S 
TULE  ELK 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  au- 
thor of  H.R.  17561,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  in  California  and /or  ad- 
jacent Western  States  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  California  tule  elkj^^i-^^'ould 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  af^ortion  of 
an  excellent  article  by  Mike  Frome,  en- 
titled "Endangered  Elk,"  which  appeared 
in  the  May  1970  edition  of  the  American 
Forests  magazine. 

After  noting  that  the  tule  elk  of  Cali- 
fornia had  been  placed  on  the  list  of  rare 
and  endangered  species  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  tfie  Interior  and  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Conservation  of 
Nature,  Mr.  Frome  declared: 

Any  species  so  reduced  in  number  that  less 
than  400  remain  on  earth  should  receive 
maximum  protection. 

In  supporting  legislation  to  study  crea- 
tion of  a  national  wildlife  refuge,  Frome 
commented  that — 

Refuges  have  played  a  key  role  In  every 
successful  wildlife  restoration  In  our  his- 
tory. And  there  Is  now  clear  need  for  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  sanctuary  to  protect  the 
tule  elk. 

And  in  an  eloquent  conclusion  to  his 
fine  article,  the  writer  quotes  the  eminent 
author,  Dr,  Lioyd  Inglis,  on  the  urgency 
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of  quick  congressional  action  to  save  the 
tule  elk: 

Let  It  never  be  said  of  our  generation  that 
we  hastened  the  extinction  of  that  species. 
It  took  ages  of  nature's  time  to  produce  a 
species.  To  be  guilty  of  contributing  toward 
the  extinction  of  a  species  Is  like  tearing  up 
the  foundation  planks  of  the  universe 

The  portion  of  Mr.  Frome's  article  on 
the  "Endangered  Elk"  follows: 

Endangeked  Elk 

This  leads  one  to  Inquire  further  into  fed- 
eral attitudes  toward  endangered  species  In 
this  regard,  hearings  were  held  recently  be- 
fore committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
to  consider  the  future  of  what  must  be  the 
most  celebrated  rare  and  endangered  mam- 
mal in  the  United  States — the  tule  elk  of 
California.  The  story  of  the  handsome  Cali- 
fornia wapiti,  or  dwarf  elk.  Is  now  well 
known  Great  herds  of  untold  thousands  once 
roamed  the  central  and  coastal  valleys  of 
California.  A  century  ago  their  habitat  was 
invaded.  TTie  elk  were  slaughtered,  both  by 
ranchers  eager  to  eliminate  competition  for 
their  Uvestcck  and  by  market  hunters  sup- 
plying meat  to  stampeding  miners  of  the 
Gold  Rush.  A  few  animals  hid  In  the  bul- 
rushes, or  ttiles,  of  the  Miller  and  Lux  cattle 
kingdom  and  when  discovered  were  given 
protection  by  Henry  Miller,  the  ranch  boss. 
From  that  slender  group  the  tule  made  their 
miraculous  comeback  and  in  193.3  were  trans- 
planted to  become  the  famous  herd  In  Owens 
Valley,  east  of  the  Sierra  Crest. 

All  has  not  gone  we'.l,  however,  in  Owens 
Valley,  where  the  elk  live  on  an  area  of  300 
square  miles,  approximately  half  of  which  Is 
administered  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
area  serves  primarily  to  Insure  metropolitan 
water  supply  from  the  Owens  River  and  its 
tributaries  but  also  has  been  used,  under 
lease,  for  livestock  grazing,  fn  recent  years 
cattlemen  have  complained  about  having  to 
share  their  range.  Consequently  deliberate 
efl'orts  are  made  to  restrict  the  numbers  of 
elk.  Whenever  the  tule  elk  increase  to  over 
300,  a  legal  hunt  Is  held  to  reduce  the  total 
to  250,  a  figure  set  arbitrarily  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fish  and  Game  Commission  as  "the 
carrying  capacity."  On  three  weekends  of 
last  October  sucli  hunts  were  responsible  for 
killing  of  78  animals.  All  the  evidence 
strongly  indicates  the  exercise  was  far  more 
of  a  slaughter  than  a  sport,  that  It  did  not 
differentiate  between  weak  and  strong  specl- 
mpns  in  The  so-called  culling,  that  it  bore 
scant  relationship  to  scientific  game  man- 
agement. 

The  tule  elk  has  been  placed  en  the  list  of 
rare  and  endangered  species  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature.  In  its 
Tule  Elk  Habitat  Management  Plan,  devel- 
oped for  national  forestland  adjacent  to 
Owens  Valley,  the  Forest  Service  termed  this 
smallest  of  North  American  elk  "a  rare  and 
unique  big  game  species  with  high  esthetic 
apfjeal,"  adding  that:  "The  challenge  to 
manage  the  herd  and  its  habitat  so  as  to 
maintain  the  animal  for  the  future  is  great." 
Certainly  any  species  so  reduced  in  number 
that  less  than  400  remain  on  earth  should 
receive  maximum  protection.  This  fact 
seemed  clearly  recognized  In  1967,  when  the 
City  Council  of  Los  Angeles  authorized  estab- 
lishment of  a  refuge  at  Owens  Valley.  But 
through  the  potency  of  the  autonomous  com- 
mission controlling  the  water  and  power  sup- 
plies of  Los  Angeles,  this  refuge  has  never 
been  established. 

This  Is  why  five  California  Congressmen 
and  Senator  Alan  Cranston  Introduced  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  study  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  national  wildlife  refuge  for  preservation 
of  the  tule  elk.  Refuges  have  played  a  key 
role  In  every  successful  wildlife  restoration 
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In  our  history.  And  there  is  now  clear  need 
for  establishing  a  permanent  sanctuary  in 
Owens  Valley  to  the  exclusion  of  conflicting 
Interests  and  activities. 

Leadership  to  protect  the  tule  elk  did  not 
originate  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  began  with  a  handful  of  people  in  south- 
ern California,  now  called  tiie  Committee  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Tule  Elk,  and  has 
grown  into  a  groundswell  of  public  opinion 
expressed  throughout  the  nation. 

The  existing  policy  governing  the  Owens 
Valley  rangeland,  with  an  endangered  species 
at  stake,  is  senseless.  Where  state  biologists 
buckle  under  political  pressure,  the  federal 
government  must  act.  Failure  to  seize  the 
initiative  discredits  the  President's  pledge 
and  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment. In  response  to  pressures  of  the  peo- 
ple, there  Is  now  a  new  creation  called  the 
Inter-Agency  Land  and  Wildlife  Committee 
for  Owens  Valley,  composed  ol  representa- 
tives of  Los  Angeles,  the  local  counties  in- 
volved, the  State  of  California,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest  Service. 
Its  efforts.  hoi>efully,  may  prove  beneficial, 
but  they  cannot  so  long  as  livestock  is  con- 
sidered the  priority  value  of  the  resource 

"I  urge  the  active  support  ol  tlie  effort 
to  establish  a  national  wildlife  refuge  for  the 
tule  elk  which  have  been  dangerously  re- 
duced in  number,"  declared  Dr.  Lloyd  Inglis, 
the  eminent  author  of  Mammals  of  the  Pa- 
cific States,  in  a  statement  dispatched  to 
the  Congressional  hearings  that  would  have 
been  wholly  fitting  coming  from  tl.e  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  "Let  It  never  be  said 
of  our  generation  that  we  hastened  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  species.  It  took  ages  of 
nature's  time  to  produce  a  species.  To  be 
guilty  of  contributing  toward  the  extinction 
of  a  sp>ecles  is  like  tearing  up  the  foundation 
planks  of  the  universe."'* 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29.  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker  as  the 
November  elections  approach,  many  rep- 
resentatives of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  indicated  that  their  college 
or  university  might  actively  become  en- 
gaged in  politics,  to  the  extent  of  cam- 
pai;ining  for  certain  candidates. 

This  is  becoming  a  great  source  of 
concern  to  maiiy  professors  anfl  other 
members  of  thefacademic  commuttity  be- 
cause of  the  pcKsible  effect  it  could  have 
on  the  university  as  an  institution.  One 
of  the  most  vital  features  of  our  univer- 
sity system  is  that  free  thought  is  en- 
couraged and  the  university  does  not  try 
to  institutionalize  this  thought  in  favor 
of  any  particular  set  of  policies. 

Recently,  Prof.  Franz  Michael,  of 
George  Washington  University's  Insti- 
tute of  Sino-Soviet  Affairs,  presented  a 
commencement  address  to  the  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs.  In' his 
address,  Professor  Michael  showed  how 
the  university  has  always  remained  aloof 
from  political  entanglements  with  the 
exception  of  German  colleges  during  the 
rise  of  Hitler.  The  German  instance 
shows  how  the  university  system  can  be 
destroyed  or  manipulated  in  order  to 
preach  only  one  variety  of  thoucht. 
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For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  hereby  inserting  Professor  Michael's 
a  idress  into  the  Record: 
Commencement      Address      Presented      to 
dCHOoL  OF  Public  and  International  Af- 
fairs, George  Washington  UNivEaisTY 
StudeuLs,  parents,  colleagues,  and  distin- 
guished guests,  It  Is.  indeed,  an  honor  to  be 
asked  by  students  .ind  colleagues  to  speak 
on  this  special  occasion.  We  live  In  a  some- 
what unusual  time,  to  put  It  mildly,  and  U 
has  not  been  easy  to  find  a  proper  theme; 
but  after  some  deliberation,  I  decided  "to  do 
my  thing." 

Commencement,  from  the  French  noun 
coynmencemcnt,  literally  means  "a  begln- 
nuig,"  a  beginning,  that  Is,  of  the  real  life 
aiter  the  schooling  you  have  received  in 
prepara-ion  has  been  completed.  It  has  been 
traditional  to  speak  on  this  occasion  about 
the  world  of  affairs  which  you  are  about  to 
enter  and  about  Its  dangers  and  opportuni- 
ties. It  IS  .1  temptation  to  speak  of  those.  I 
would  rather  speak  to  you,  however,  on  the 
problem  faced  by  the  institution  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  IS  very  much  a  part  of  the  real 
■world  and  with  which  you  are  so  familiar. 
Since  it  ii,xs  been  .i  part  of  your  life  experi- 
ence, esperially  during  the  past  year. 

It  IS  a  troubled  world  we  are  facing,  but 
the  troubles  of  our  universities  are,  perhaps, 
at  the  core  of  the  malaise  from  which  we 
suffer.  What,  then,  is  the  role  of  the  univer- 
sity m  our  world?  It  is  a  trite  thing  to  say 
that  the  tmlversity  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution, bu'  it  seems  Important  to  stress  that 
again.  Education  Is  a  complex  process.  For 
one  thing,  education  Is  the  transmission  of 
krftiwledge;  for  another.  It  has  to  provide  a 
logical  sy.stem  in  which  knowledge  is  to  be 
treated. 

since  the  early  middle  ages  universities 
have  served  ac.  custodians  of  human  knowl- 
edge as  it  accum'.ilated.  The  universitas 
I:'cra''uvi.  the  concept  which  eHv>  the  uni- 
versity its  name,  meant  the  universality  of 
all  kuo'.vl?dge.  the  whole  scope  of  intellectual 
pursuit  This  acct'tnulation  ut  knnwledge 
became  the  storehouse  uf  the  pas;  which  has 
grown  as  our  knowledge  has  increased.  Entire 
new  fields  of  knowledge  opened  up.  We  may 
F.".iile  today  nt  the  discipline  divisions  of  the 
middle  ages.  There  were  the  liberal  arts  ;'nd 
tlio  profession?.  The  liberal  nrt.s  were  divided 
Into  the  ,-o-called  quadrlvium.  the  four  fields 
of  ?T3eclaUzatlon:  Arithmetic:  Music:  Geoni- 
etrv;  Astronomy.  A  methodolocica!  approach 
for  traiiiiug  of  the  iii.nd  comprised  the  so- 
callod  trivium:  Grammar:  Logic  Rhetoric. 
There  w:.s  a  groat  deal  of  nrgnnient  about 
the.^e  divisions.  The  other  half  oi"  university 
er';i!C3tion  consisted,  then,  of  the  profes- 
sions- Theol-gy;  Law;  Medicine.  Thi.-  was 
the  "^cope  of  knowledge  and  of  the  ccr.ceptua! 
framework  of  the  time.  Frcm  this  has  evolved 
the  whole  field  of  natural  sciences,  .social 
sciences,  and  humanities  of  cur  time. 

Far  more  important  than  the  increa.^e  o: 
accumulated  knowledge,  however,  was  the 
changing  framework  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood. The  medieval  scholar  was  secure  in  his 
bnslc  bel'efs  and  premi-^cs.  Theto  were  pro- 
vided by  religion,  a  set  :  value  '.  minou  to 
ali.  Rehgio  mater  ^cientiae.  religion  v.  's  the 
mother  of  science  and  within  Us  tenets 
knowledge  was  developed.  There  may  be 
argument  within  the  doctrine;  in  fact,  sc- 
ence  had  to  assert  its  findings  against  the 
narrow  bigotry  of  the  world  and  the  universe 
Oair.eo  became  the  most  famous  example  of 
the  fight  between  the  human  mind  and  doc- 
trine He  was  forced  to  recant  his  findings 
about  the  globe  and  Us  movement  arottnd 
the  sun.  but  he  still  had  the  last  word- 
EppuT  si  Muove — and  yet  It  does  move. 

But  while  the  church  prevailed  and 
eventuallv  changed  its  own  concepts  of  the 
relationship  between  Its  values  and  the  world 
of  reality.  It  could  no  longer  serve  as  the 
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vehicle  of  scholarship  which  dealt  with  an- 
other approach  to  life,  the  search  tor  truth 
regardless  of  any  doctrine  or  ot  any  pre- 
conceived framework  of  what  must  be.  There 
were  many  attempts  to  construe  philosophi- 
cal hvstems  which  would  explain  it  all.  The 
new  slogan  was  pliUosophia  mater  scientiae — 
philosophy  Is  the  mother  of  science.  And 
some  attempts  to  find  the  answers  within  the 
confines  of  a  construct  that  explains  it  all 
still  continue.  Marxism  doctrlnally  applied  is 
the  most  prominent  among  them  today. 

But  the  life  of  the  Western  universities  and 
the  tremendous  breakthrough  made  o\er  the 
last  two  centuries  and  especially  over  the 
List  few  decades  In  our  understanding  of  the 
world  in  wliich  we  live  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  lives  w-ere  not  based  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  one  philosophical  system; 
r.nher,  they  were  based  on  the  concept  of  the 
free  working  of  the  human  mind.  The  out- 
come of  scientific  investigations  and  the 
ijaining  of  new  knowledge  had  to  be  un- 
fettered by  any  preconceived  formulas.  The 
h^iman  mind,  properly  applied,  could  delve 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of  matter  and 
of  Ideas  and  come  out  with  a  deeper  reallza- 
tirn  of  Its  truth.  To  be  sure,  there  had  to  be 
urderly  thinking;  the  orderly  method  to  be 
u:-od  v>-as  reason. 

The  eighteenth  century  has  been  called  the 
beginning  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  The  ground- 
work had  been  laid  by  John  Locke  and 
English  Liberalism.  The  relentless  attack 
against  all  shibboleths  of  the  past  and  the 
devastating  wit  of  a  Voltaire  cliaracterlze 
tills  liberation  of  the  mind.  Voltaire  died  In 
1773,  the  year  of  liis  return  to  Paris  follow- 
ing a  long  exile.  His  return  Wiis  celebrated 
with  tremendous  ovations  acknowledging 
hlni  the  sage  of  the  century.  Voltaire  was 
eighty-four  and  the  ovations  proved  too 
much  for  him.  Naturally  they  killed  him, 
but  what  a  glorious  death!  By  that  time 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  ilie  human 
mind  was  accepted  throughout  the  Western 
worlu. 

This  belief  in  reason  is  not  maintained 
In  a  moral  void.  The  eighteenth  century 
philosophers  held  a^  premises  basic  humanist 
values:  compassion  for  their  fellow  men  and 
an  ardent  sense  of  Justice.  These  protagonists 
for  reason  believed  most  strongly  in  Justice  to 
each  and  all,  and  practiced  what  they 
preached.  Tiie  whole  period  of  enligiitenment 
w-as  characterized  by  a  lively  t,uestionlng  of 
authority  and  the  stress  on  law  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  human  freedom. 

The  main  political  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple came  first  in  the  United  States,  This 
concept  of  freedom  formed  the  ba^is  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  provided 
the  foundation  for  the  American  Revolution. 
This  is  still  the  fountain  of  our  tradition. 
This  is  how  the  development  of  free,  orderly 
thought  at  our  universities  is  related  to  the 
reality  of  our  life.  I  say  orderly  thought 
because  It  is  crucial  that  we  retain  our 
respect  for  reason.  Wild  Utopian  schemes 
can  uiUy  be  asserted  eventually  by  force,  ter- 
ror, and  intimidation. 

The  German  pliilo.sopher  Kant.  In  his 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  formulated  the  re- 
lationship of  rea.son  to  reality.  In  his  formu- 
lation: Thought  without  experience  is 
empty,  experience  witliout  thinking  is  blind. 
This  interdependence  is  al.so  the  essence  of 
iuodern  science:  the  theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal approach,  one  leidmg  to  the  other  and 
back  again;  the.sis  tested  and  reconstructed. 

The  belief  that  from  data  and  their  analy- 
-^i.s  the  truth  could  be  found  has  led  to  py- 
tremes,  especially  in  the  social  sciences.  The 
conviction  by  some  ardent  souls  that, 
througii  measuring  and  quantifying,  the  so- 
called  soft  sciences  could  be  transformed  Into 
the  life  of  the  hard  sciences  Is  still  with  us. 
We  ought  to  he  more  tinderstandlni;  of  the 
complexity  of  the  human  world,  and  .tIro 
more  modest.  We  must  realize,  in  addition. 
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the  limitations  of  our  own  standpoint  and 
experience.  The  famous  German  historian 
Ranke,  the  father  of  modern  history,  clalniKl 
that  In  his  writing  he  would  tell  the  story 
"wie  es  elgentlich  gewesen" — as  it  truly  -was. 
We  know  now  that  we  cannot  ever  free  our- 
selves completely  from  the  thousand  in- 
fluences to  which  we  are  exposed  through 
time  and  space,  through  upbringing,  experi- 
ence, and  our  own  predilections,  to  be  ever 
as  objective  In  thesis.  In  selection  of  data,  or 
in  their  evalutlon  as  we  would  like  to  be.  Tiie 
German  poet  Heine  has  put  It  most  imagina- 
tively. He  had  a  dream  In  which  God  ttie 
Father  appeared  and  offered  the  poet  a  choice 
between  two  blessings  which  God  held  in  his 
hands;  in  one  hand  God  held  Truth,  in  the 
other  the  Search  for  Trut"H.  And  Heine  chose; 
"Give  me  the  Search  for  Truth,"  he  said, 
"For  the  Truth  Is  for  Thee  alone,  oh  God."— 
It  Is  the  search  for  Truth  which  is  our  en- 
deavour. 

The  purpose  of  the  university  Is,  then,  to 
create  a  climate  of  intellectual  freedom  in 
which  the  students  are  to  gain  the  knowl- 
edge and  method  of  analytical  approach  m 
their  chosen  fields  of  study  that  will  prepart 
them  for  their  role  In  handling  the  problems 
of  our  society  and  making  ours  a  better 
world.  It  has  been  your  professor's  duty  and 
vocation  to  share  with  you  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  his  knowledge  and  his  understanding 
of  the  methods  of  a  free  search  for  truth  to 
obtain  this  goal.  This  Is  what  university  edu- 
cation is  all  about. 

Today  It  Is  equally  necessary  to  state  what 
the  university  Is  not:^t  Is  not  a  market  place 
for  i>olltlC6.  Wherever  political  pressure  has 
swayed  or  broken  the  free  search  for  truth. 
the  universities  have  become  prostitutes  of 
go\ernment  or  political  forces.  That  was  as 
much  trtie  In  the  past  as  It  Is  in  the  present. 
Where  all  cognition  has  to  be  related  to  the 
Nazis'  blood  and  soli,  or  to  Marxist  doctrine. 
or  to  The  Thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  truth 
always  suffers  and  society  Is  the  poorer  Aca- 
demic freedom  is  the  freedom  /rorn  govern- 
ment, the  freedom  from  fwlltlcal  power,  and 
frotn  Intimidation — the  freedom  to  teach  not 
what  a  majority  or  minority  orders,  but  what 
the  search  for  truth  demands. 

This  is  the  heritage  of  the  Intellectual  tra- 
dition In  which  our  educational  institutions 
were  born  and  under  which  they  made  thei: 
contributions.  What  progress  has  been  made 
towards  that  freedom  and  human  dignity  to 
which  we  aspire  has  been  based  upon  it.  Let 
us  not  lose  It. 

It  has  been  said  that  tlis  universities  must 
change.  Goodness,  as  if  there  had  not  been 
change  all  along.  We  no  longer  teach  the 
trlvlum  and  quadrlvium  We  have  discarded 
old  concepts,  have  developed  new  disciplines. 
and  have  continually  enriched  and  deepened 
the  fields  of  study.  The  realization  that 
change  comes  with  movement  of  lime  and 
men  has  been  ever  present  in  the  minds  of 
thinking  men.  In  our  Western  philosophical 
tradition.  In  ancient  Greece,  Heraklltos  knew 
that  panta  rey — all  Is  In  flux.  To  portray  the 
constant  change  In  all  life,  he  used  the  image 
of  the  stream  and  the  Inability  of  men  to 
touch  the  same  water,  though  the  stream 
Itself  remains  constant. 

Today  we  speak  of  the  generation  gap. 
Goethe  knew  about  that.  In  his  great  drama 
Fau^t.  Goethe  contrasted  the  Ideas  of  the 
philosopher  with  the  questions  and  often 
mlsciiievous  thought  of  Mephlstopheles.  So  it 
was  the  devil  who  said:  "Aus  Recht  wird 
Unrecht,  Wohltat  Plage:  Weh  Dir,  dass  Du 
eln  Enkel  bist;  vom  Rechte  das  mlt  uns 
geboren  1st,  von  dem  1st  lelder  nle  die  Frage." 
Somewhat  freely  translated,  this  becomes  In 
English  "Right  turns  Into  wrong,  blessing 
Into  curse,  woe  to  the  coming  generation 
The  right  that  has  been  born  with  us  re- 
mains, unfortunately  dormant."  In  speaklne 
through  Mephlstopheles,  Goethe  thus  talks 
of  the  question  of  what  is  right  and  of  the 
necessity  for  right  to  change  with  the  change 
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of  generations.  Right.  Recht  In  German,  has 
a  double  meaning.  It  means  not  only  the 
moral  concept  of  what  Is  right,  but  the  Law 
as  well.  As  a  child  of  the  Enlightenment, 
Goethe  conceived  of  change  as  expressed  by 
norms  and  not  by  arbitrariness.  It  would  not 
have  occurred  to  him  that  Law — the  foun- 
dation on  which  all  human  Justice  rests- 
could  Itself  be  threatened. 

Yet  this  Is  what  happened  In  our  time.  I 
witnessed  it  a.s  a  student  In  Nazi  Germany. 
We  had  Nazi  student  groups  come  into 
classes,  threaten  and  intimidate  professors 
and  fellow  students,  and  demand  the  removal 
of  Jewish  and  other  teachers  and  their  re- 
placement by  appointees  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. We  had  the  "crystal"  night,  when  Nazi 
vandals  broke  all  the  windows — only  prop- 
erty damage,  you  know.  Then  the  Nazis  took 
over  and  applied  what  they  had  preached. 
Personally,  you  will  permit  me  to  remember 
my  fatlier.  who  had  taught  all  his  life  until 
he  was  ordered  from  the  pulpit  by  the  Naziis. 
The  German  universities  knuckled  under. 
Professors  were  removed,  political  figures  ap- 
pointed, and  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  Ger- 
man Intellectual  tradition  resulted.  I  must 
sav  of  the  German  professors  that  the  ma- 
jority were  no  heroes.  They  did  not  stand  up 
as  a  group  for  the  basic  freedom  of  the 
universities.  They  compromised.  They  were 
practical  about  it.  I  remember  the  philosophy 
professor  who  spoke  of  the  relativity  of  the 
objective  approach  and  the  need  to  adjust  to 
the  currents  of  the  times.  So  step  by  step  they 
adj-jsted.  And  it  was  the  Nazi  youth  leader 
Ba'.dur  von  Schirach  who  said,  "In  a  higher 
5e:i^e  the  young  are  always  right." 

We  face  a  very  similar  problem  today.  There 
is  ?.n  obvious  lack  of  understanding  of  the 

•  task  of  the  tmiversities.  Once  the  University 
goes  into  politics  on  any  side,  it  has  lost  its 
standing  and  purpose  as  the  custodian  of 
the  Intellectual  tradition  and  the  guarantor 
cf  the  free-enterprise  of  the  human  mind. 

A  basic  principle  of  this  system  is  tolerance 
cf  ditTerent  w-nvs  of  thinking.  Tolerance  Is  a 
ilfacult  thing  to  maintain.  I  remember  an 
old  lady  In  Philadelphia.  She  was  not  an  old 
lady  in  tennis  slioes.  but  she  was  no  less 
determined.  The  classic  statement  she  made 
at  a  dinner  some  vears  back  was,  "We  have 
to  be  as  intolerant  as  they  are  in  order  to 
make  ihem  a=  tolerant  as  we  are."  Intolerance 
is  not  limited  to  the  totalitarian  world.  It 
appears  in  our  own  ranks  under  the  gui.se  of 
many  causes.  Some  of  the  young,  impatient 
with  an  imperfect  world  and  immature  In 
their  grasp  of  the  reality  we  live  in.  are  most 
easily  afTec  ed  and  made  use  of  by  forces  they 

g  do  not  fully  comprehend.  Dissent  is  one 
thing  Ultimatums,  threats,  intimidation, 
and  violence  are  quite  another.  Dissent  we 
ha-ve  had  all  along.  It  Is  a  basic  principle  of 
democracy.  Again,  it  was  Voltaire  who  wrote 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "I  disapprove  of  what 
you  say  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your 
right  to  say  it."  The  phrase  has  since  become 
a  household  word  in  Western  democracy.  It 
IS  the  very  thing  we  are  fighting  for.  It  is 
almost  ludicrous  to  hear  the  word  dissent 
taunted  today  as  if  it  were  denied  to  every- 
one. Dissent  is  vital,  not  only  in  politics;  It 
Is  the  very  essence  of  academic  discourse. 

Bui  what  is  practi^  today  under  the 
name  of  dissent  is  something  else  again.  Some 
of  the  young  claim  that  they  are  not  listened 
to.  Of  course  they  are  listened  to.  but  It 
never  occurs  to  them  that  they  may  be  wrong. 
And  If  I  may  say  so,  what  they  have  to  say 
shows  mostly  woeful  Ignorance  of  history, 
which  is  to  them  Irrelevant,  and  of  the  very 
problems  with  which  they  hope  to  deal.  Most 
of  them  have  not  read  even  the  classics  of 
the  faith  they  are  professing.  In  a  discussion 
with  some  of  these  ardent  believers  on  the 
problems  of  Viet  Nam.  they  were  overheard 
accusing  me  of  smothering  them  in  facts.  I 
believe  that  nothing  Is  more  needed  today 
than  facts  and  their  understanding.  Instead, 
we  have  emotion  In  lieu  of  reason  and  the 
attempt  to  force  a  view  based  on  emotional 
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generalities  on  those  who  regard  knowledge 
and  reason  as  Important  elements  of 
decision-making. 

The  Nazi  had  a  saying:  "Und  wUlst  Du 
nlcht  meln  Bruder  seln,  so  schlag'  Ich  Dtr 
den  Schadel  eln."  "And  if  you  don't  want  to 
be  my  brother,  I  will  crack  your  skull."  The 
attempt  to  force  the  acceptance  of  views  by 
means  of  violence  Is  no  longer  dissent,  even 
If  some  so-called  liberals  stand  applauding 
In  the  wings.  But  we  have  that  today  In  the 
actions  of  the  young,  who  are  unwilling  w 
take  no  for  an  answer  and  will  use  any  means 
to  disrupt  the  Institutions  they  cannot  force 
to  accede  to  their  demands.  They  are  not  a 
majority  of  the  younger  generation,  which 
Is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  But  it  Is 
worrisome  that  so  many  students,  with  all 
their  idealism,  have  been  so  isolated  from 
reality  that  they  have  learned  to  believe  in 
a  short-cut  to^  their  goals  through  strong 
emotions.  A  Czechoslovak  student  has  writ- 
ten in  the  Journal  Dissent  of  the  American 
youth  as  "pampered  children  of  our  per- 
mi-Sfive.  affluent  soc  ety  throwing  tantrums 
because  father  gave  them  only  education. 
.<^curity.  and  freedom,  but  not  Utopia."  and 
who  have,  as  he  states,  "simply  not^Vaced  up 
to  the  fact  that  you  cannot  btiild  9  Utopia 
without  terror  and  that  before  long  terror  is 
all  that  remains" 

Tv.-i)  werks  ao-o  I  met  a  colleague,  an 
economist  at  Tufts  University.  He  told  me 
tliat  he  w-as  just  recovering  fr-^'m  the  daze 
he  has  been  in  since  Feloruary.  when  a  grotip 
of  thei-e  "idealistic"  college  and  highschool 
kids  attacked  his  university,  burned  his  li- 
brary, and  destroyed  his  manu.crlpts  and 
research  n'ateria!,  a  matter  of  ten  years  of 
work.  Some  "idealism!"  You  may  have  read 
about  the  Indian  scholar  at  Stanford  who 
had  the  same  experience  From  my  brother 
at  Ohio  State  I  hear  of  the  howling  mob  that 
smashed  windows  and  beat  up  the  head  of 
his  department  and  bloodied  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. I  had  a  letter  from  Seattle  abo-ut  a 
group  of  stuc'ents  who  attacked  with  wooden 
clubs  other  students,  twelve  of  whom  were 
w.-unded.  two  placed  in  the  hospital.  Many 
more  stones  could  be  related,  but  these  are 
personal  notes,  not  collected  statistics.  It 
seems  amazing  how  little  these  outrages  have 
been  treated  by  the  press,  which,  whether 
sensation-hungry,  intimidated,  or  for  what 
other  reason,  has  leaned  far  too  much  to  the 
side  of  the  vandals. 

This  vandalism  recalls  the  days  cf  tlic 
past.  Tliere  is  the  marching,  the  slogan 
shouting,  and  the  pompous,  obfuscated 
phraseology  of  Hitlers  ideologue  Ro.senberg. 
comparable  to  the  totalitarlans  of  our  day, 
to  a  Professor  Marcuse.  whose  writings  ooze 
intolerance.  They  have  been  described  as 
representing  "the  taste  for  pretentious  nos- 
trums put  forth  in  intiated  language  w-hich 
induces  excitement  rather  than  thought"  by 
one  of  the  leading  socialist  professors  at  the 
University  of  Essex.  It  is  all  so  far  away 
from  the  reason  on  wiiich  universities  must 
remain  founded  if  tiiey  are  to  survive. 

As  a  professor,  I  have  for  many  years 
taken  pride  In  watching  the  younger  gen- 
eration. They  are  a  wonderful  group  and 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  there  idealism. 
It  would  be  very  wrong  if  our  young  genera- 
tion felt  no  longer  Impelled  to  believe  in 
principles  and  In  making  the  world  a  better 
place.  The  problem  is  the  how.  the  where, 
and  the  means.  The  tmlversity  is  not  the 
market  place  of  dally  politics  but  the  last 
forum  of  rational  ideas  explored  and  trans- 
mitted, undlsrupted  by  the  pressure  of  po- 
litical forces.  I  realize  that  this  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  vast  majority  of  all  of  us. 
But  It  U  nonetheless  disturbing  to  miss  some 
reaction  from  the  majority  of  students  to 
rally  In  protest  against  the  vandals  in  their 
midst;  and  it  Is  reminiscent  of  the  past  to 
see  professors  sulHclently  Intimidated  to  be 
willing  to  compromise,  particularly  at  uni- 
versities that  have  claimed  to  be  the  greatest. 
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The  coUapse  of  the  facultlea  at  Bome  of  thase 
formerly  leading  Institutions  has  provoked 
contempt  among  some  of  our  dlstlngulslied 
British  colleagues.  This  Brltlsb  reaction  baa 
been  ably  summed  up  In  a  recent  article  by 
the  well-kno-wn  writer  Robert  Conquest,  to 
whom  I  owe  some  of  my  references. 

Let  me  say  clearly,  however,  that  I  feel  no 
reason  for  pessimism.  Behind  the  scenes,  a 
tremendous  and  successful  revolution  has 
been  achieved  and  Is  still  going  on  In  the 
universities  and  outside  of  them.  The  Image 
of  the  United  States  has  radically  altered 
over  the  last  years,  particularly  In  race  re- 
lations and  social  Justice.  When  I  came  nere 
from  the  war  in  Asia  thirty  years  ago.  I  was 
aghast  at  some  of  the  prevalent  attitudes, 
particularly  towards  race.  Anyone  who  re- 
members this  time  will  agree  that  there  has 
been  a  true  revolution  in  this  and  other 
fields.  We  still  carry  on  in  the  tradition  of 
the  American  Revolution.  This  has  been  a 
revolution  towards  freedom  and  not  away 
from  it. 

In  the  totalitarianisms  of  otir  time  there 
is  modern  tjTanny.  Yes,  they  speak  of  'rev- 
olution." but  their  revolution  alms  to  im- 
pose doctrine  and  to  assert  new  control  over 
life  and  thought  which  will  take  us  back  to 
darker  periods  of  the  past.  Their  purpose  is 
truly  counter-revohiticnary.  Theirs  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  tradition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  or  the  FTench  Revolution, 
for  that  matter.  At  the  heart  of  the  American 
Revolution  are  the  concepts  of  free  thought, 
concepts  of  the  Age  of  Reason, 

In  the  Jefferson  Memorial  you  will  find 
inscribed  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  words  of  reason,  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,"  and  on  the 
opposite  wall  you  will  find  a  personal  quote 
from  this  great  American.  Jefferson  wrote, 
"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  all  tyranny  over  the  minds 
of  men."  This  Is  the  revolution  for  which 
we  must  flght.  This  could  be  the  motto  of 
any  university. 

In  graduating  from  the  university,  you 
will  find  that  you  may  well  move  from  one 
side  of  the  so-called  generation  gap  to  the 
other.  You  will  become  targets  of  the  young 
and  uninformed.  You  will  not  lose  your 
ideals,  but  you  will  have  tc  learn  ti  present 
them  in  your  work  and  In  your  participation 
In  society.  In  this  future  life  do  not  forget 
the  universities.  They  are  a  most  precious 
heritage  of  our  freedom  and  their  defense  is 
our  common  cause. 


WE  PLEDGE  ALLEGIANCE:   A  PETI- 
TION TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky  object  to  rioting,  looting, 
and  arson.  The  hete  spewing  forth  from 
the  mouths  of  militants  throughout  our 
land  has  resulted  in  a  polarization  of 
those  who  love  the  United  States  of 
America  and  is  evidenced  by  a  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  signed  by  many  Americans  in 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

I  submit   the   pledge  and  names  of 
signees  for  the  perusal  of  the  Members: 
We  Pledge  Allecianci:-  A  Petition  to 
President  Nixon 

We,  members  of  the  Silent  Majority,  ob- 
ject to  demonstration  and  desecrations  to 
our  flag  promoted  by  professional  revolu- 
tionaries. 
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The  television  networks  are  filled  with  In- 
terviews of  people  talking  about  being 
"turned  off"  and  alienated  from  their  coun- 
try. 

We  the  undersigned  have  been  alienated, 
too.  We  are  alienated  by  the  unpatriotic 
rabble  we  see  on  our  television  screens. 

If  you  are  going  to  listen,  don't  forget  that 
we,  too,  are  Americans. 

We  want  you  to  listen  not  only  to  the 
angry  mob,  but  also  to  the  loyal,  taxpaylng, 
concerned  Americans  who  believe  that  change 
must  come  only  through  constitutional 
meaios — not  by  violence  and^threats  of  vio- 
lence from  a  small  minority  wHo  attract  the 
television  cameras.  \ 

Our  message  to  you  Is  that  we  also  want 
the  war  m  Vietnam  to  end.  But  we  think 
your  decisions  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are 
m  the  best  Interest  of  America. 

Do  not  fail  us  now  In  the  face  of  a  mob 
brought  to  a  frenzy  by  enemies  of  our 
country. 

Rutli  Parker,  Martin  L.  Parker,  James  M. 
Rush.  Janice  C  Rush.  Kermlt  Hale,  Irene 
Hale.  Noah  &  Joann  Baker,  June  Swartz, 
Dean  Hale,  Mildred  Hale,  WUIls  Taylor,  Stella 
Tavlor,  Shirly  V/yatt,  Mary  Rush.  Tllmon 
Taylor,  William  P.  Vaughn,  Shirley  C. 
Vaughn,  S.  S.  Vaughn.  Bertha  H.  Vaughn, 
Gladys  H.  Smith,  W.  H.  Brumback.  Ethel  B. 
Brumback.  Georgia  Brumback,  J.  J.  Brum- 
back. Lawrence  Woolums. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Woolums,  Margaret  Jones, 
Kathrvn  Scott,  Katherlne  Jones,  Mary  Hadge, 
Mrs.  Randall  Hoge,  Robert  D.  Gray,  Sr.,  Inez 
C.  Gray.  J.  W.  Calvert,  Lula  Calvert.  Mrs. 
Holmes  Knuckles.  Holmes  Knuckles.  Dan  C. 
Creech,  Mrs.  Dan  C.  Creech,  John  H. 
McGeorge,  Lillie  Mae  McGeorge,  James  E. 
McGeorge.  Charles  R.  McGeorge,  Patricia  D. 
McGeorge.  Joe  C.  Cornett,  Thory  P.  Cornett, 
William  Cornett,  Lorene  Cornett. 

Rosa  Carpenter,  Norma  Carpenter,  William 
Carpenter,  G.  C.  Farrls.  Jr..  Ava  Jean  Farrls, 
Keith  Parrls,  Karen  Farrls,  Kim  Farrls,  P.  H. 
Young,  Beatrice  Young.  William  J.  Young, 
Jack  Young,  Otto  Gibbs.  Martha  Glbbs,  Jesse 
Olbbs,  Fred  Glbbs,  Robert  Glbbs,  James 
Bruner.  Amanda  Bruner,  Lawrence  Duff, 
Jlmmle  J.  Swafford,  Jennings  Gilbert.  Mrs. 
Jennings  Gilbert,  Reece  Baker.  Flossie  J. 
Baker. 

Nettie  J.  Johnson,  Cyrus  J.  Johnson,  Arlle 
H.  Cornett.  Henrietta  Cole.  Elizabeth 
Hasklns.  Viola  Emmette,  Charles  Emmette. 
Margaret  W.  Dyche,  Preston  Doughty,  Freda 
Doughty.  Mike  Doughty,  Rev.  Sherman 
Adams,  Mrs.  Sherman  Adams.  Rev.  Gargus 
Shackelford,  Lois  Shackelford.  Brenda 
Shackelford.  Jim  Shackelford.  Marie  Ander- 
son. Frav  Anderson.  Dave  Harkleroad,  Lucille 
Harklero'ad,  Gertie  Cornett,  Edna  Wilder. 

W.  L.  Cnven,  Emma  Owen,  Sally  M.  Owen, 
Naomi  Owen.  Mrs  C.  Walden,  C.  Walden, 
K  C.  Keney.  Mrs.  K.  C.  Keney.  Kenneth  V. 
Keney.  Mrs.  Kenneth  V.  Keney,  Ruth  Walker. 
Russell  Grepn,  Maggie  P.  Newman,  Annie 
Hammons.  Luther  Engle,  Ruby  Engle,  Johnny 
Plechter.  Mrs.  Johnny  Flechter,  Debbie 
Plechter.  Susan  Flechter,  Russell  Mardls. 
Heldon  V.  Hail.  Ruth  B.  Hall.  Linda  Hall. 

Hughle  Hopkins,  Shirley  Hopkins,  Jerry 
Lynn  Hopkins,  Wiley  Hensley,  Bama  Hensley, 
Jim  Logan.  Minnie  Logan,  Robert  C.  Storm, 
Bertha  Storm,  Donald  C  Storm,  Robert  L. 
Adams.  Thena  B.  Adams.  Eunice  F  Raymer. 
Ollie  M.  Howard,  Mary  Swaner.  Glennle  John- 
son, M.  H  Raymer.  James  R.  Bales.  Willie 
<  Dee  Bales,  Elizabeth  Carnell.  Pearl  M.  Laws, 
Kathleen  McHargue,  C.  K.  Chesnut,  Alice 
Chesnut 

Virgil  Onkst.  Dorothy  W.  Onkst.  Wayne 
Onkst,  Cheryl  Onkst,  Billy  Oikst,  Robert  C. 
Jones,  Julia  P.  Jones.  Geneva  waiters,  Deb- 
bie Ward.  Lizle  Ward,  Normal  McKnlght. 
Mrs.  Norman  McKnlght.  Melvln'  McKnlght, 
Mrs.  Melvln  McKnlght.  Junior  McKnlght. 
Mike  McKnlght.  Mary  McKnlght.  Marjorle 
OnXst,  Ja.mes  P.  Onkst,  Doris  Prewltt,  Jimmy 
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Prewltt.  James  H  Hacker,  Laura  Hacker,  H.  C. 

Collett. 

Llilie  Collett.  Loueta  Smith.  Chris  Brum- 
mett,  DoUle  Briunmelt,  James  E.  Hammack. 
Louise  Hammack,  Willie  Hubbard,  Lula  Hub- 
bard, Virgil  Collett,  Lenos  H.  Slusher,  Eunice 
Slusher,  Betty  Freeman.  Charles  V  Freeman, 
Massie  Collett.  Wesley  R.  Jones,  Cecil  E. 
Yeary,  Mrs  Cecil  E.  Yeary,  Nannie  Isaacs. 
Harry  Isaacs.  Vlda  Dentach,  Minnie  Garney. 
Edward  Isaacs,  Charles  Gabbard.  OlUe  Gab- 
bard. 

Paul  Spkrkman.  Nannie  Sparkman,  Paula 
C.  Sparkman.  Robert  P.  Sparkman,  W.  E. 
Sawyer.  Grace  Sawyer,  Harrison  P.  Sawyer, 
Anna  Lee  Sawyer,  Owen  R.  Jones,  D.  R.  Jones. 
Mrs  D  R.  Jones,  Geary  W.  Wright.  Mrs. 
Estella  L  Wright.  Bessie  Smith,  Wlnford 
Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gaines,  Charles 
Gaines,  Linda  Gaines,  Sandy  Gaines,  Ward 
Gaines,  Mrs.  Ward  Gaines,  John  Schott. 

Hazel  Fletcher,  Paula  Fletcher,  Brenda 
Dunn,  Sherry  Dunn,  Pearl  Chadwell.  Donny 
E.  Vaughn,  Elaine  Lewis.  Velva  Gilbert,  Sudle 
L.  Lewis,  Ellga  Lewis,  Donald  Binder.  Dolones 
Binder.  Terry  Binder.  Donna  Binder.  Grace  J. 
Howard,  Dorthea  B  Hampton,  Wilma  C. 
Hanchell,  Elmer  S  Nelson,  Mrs.  Harve  Mc- 
Clure.  Harve  McCIure.  Joe  Brown.  Blllle 
Brown. 
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TIRES:  DISPOSAL  PROBLExM  SOLVED 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
era  of  increasing  individual  awareness 
of  environmental  problems,  I  am  always 
pleased  to  learn  of  specific  accomplish- 
ments in  our  efforts  to  abate  pollution  in 
any  form.  Used  and  then  discarded  tires 
are  an  all  too  familiar  sight  to  most  of 
us.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem may  not  be  as  well  known. 

Each  year  seme  100  million  scrap 
tires — about  a  million  tons — are  dis- 
carded. Placed  tread  to  tread,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  could  circle  the  earth 
twice  at  the  equator.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  not  strung  out,  but  are  piled  high  in 
junk  or  trash  yards  throughout  the 
country.  More  disturbing  yet,  they  are 
discarded  along  the  road,  in  vacant  lots, 
or  burned,  creating  a  black  plume  of  of- 
fensive pollutants. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  June  8, 
1970,  issue  of  Chemical  and  Engineering 
News,  this  disposal  problem  has  now  been 
solved.  Bureau  of  Mines  research  per- 
sonnel in  cooperation  with  scientists  and 
engineers  from  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  have  developed  a  disposal 
process  w^j^ich  is  essentially  pollution  free 
and  also  yields  usable  chemical  and  raw 
materials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tires:    Disposal   PnoBLrM   Solved 

Disposal  of  worn-out  tires  has  been  a  prob- 
lem for  years.  In  this  age  of  pollution  con- 
trol, the  stench  and  black  smoke  from  burn- 
ing old  tires,  the  standard  method  of  dis- 
posal. Is  no  longer  acceptable.  Firestone  has 
an  answer.  By  summer's  end.  the  company 
will   have  In   operation   a   pilot   destructive 


distillation  unit  at  Its  Akron.  Ohio,  manu- 
facturing complex  to  solve  the  tire  disposal 
problem  without  "any  solid  waste,  water,  or 
Edr  pollution." 

The  process  will  yield  usable  chemicals 
and  raw  materials  for  recycling  Into  various 
manufacturing  processes.  If  the  pilot  dls- 
tUlatlon  plant  proves  commercially  feasible. 
Firestone  will  set  up  10  full-scale  units 
across  the  country.  Each  plant  will  be  capa- 
ble of  consuming  100.000  tons  of  scrap  tires 
a  year.  That's  equivalent  to  about  80  million 
tires  per  year  for  the  10  units,  or  about  two 
fifths  of  the  tires  produced  last  year. 

In  the  process,  shredded  tires  are  fed  on  a 
continuous  basis  to  a  closed  thermal  reactor 
where  the  tires  are  broken  down  Into  gas. 
liquid,  and  char  phases.  About  45 '"^  of  the 
tires  become  a  solid  residue,  explains  Joseph 
R.  Laman.  process  developer  and  manager  of 
environmental  engineering  for  Firestone. 
"The  residue  can  be  used  as  a  Altering 
medium  In  tertiary  sewage  treatment,  as  a 
particulatie  in  concrete  by  the  plant  indus- 
try, or  as  a  smokeless  fuel,  perhaps  in  the 
metallurgical  field  as  a  coke  substitute."  Mr. 
Laman  says. 

The  55 '"t  gas /liquid  fraction  contains 
about  50  compounds  made  up  of  olefins, 
aromatlcs,  and  naphthenes,  Mr.  Laman  says. 
"The  product  mix  depends  on  the  reactor 
temperature  and  can  be  varied  depending  on 
what  markets  are  nearby.  They  could  be  used 
either  as  fuel  or  as  feedstocks  for  chemical 
operations,"  he  explains.  Cost  figures  will  be 
determined  from  results  with  the  pilot-plant 
operations,  Firestone  says. 

In  laboratory  tests,  totally  funded  by  Fire- 
stone, at  the  U.S.  Interior  Department's  Bu- 
■•eau  of  Mines  facility  In  Pittsburgh,  up  to 
140  gallons  of  oils  and  1500  cu.  ft.  of  gas  were 
obtained  per  ton  of  scrap  tires  distilled.  The 
gas  has  a  heating  value  of  800  to  1200  B.t.u., 
which  Is  comparable  to  the  heating  value  of 
natural  gas.  The  batch  laboratory  process 
used  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  be  up- 
graded to  an  automated,  continuous  process 
when  scaled  up  for  the  pilot  plant  and  full- 
scale  units. 

The  destructive  distillation  process  could 
eventually  absorb  all  the  tires  scrapped  In 
the  U.S..  Mr.  Laman  points  out.  "The  dis- 
posal of  scrap  tires  of  all  types  Is  an  ever- 
increasing  national  problem.  Too  many  of 
these  scrapped  tires  are  being  discarded 
along  the  highways  and  accumulated  in  un- 
sightly trash  piles;  worse,  large  numbers  are 
being  burned  in  open-air  dumps,  thus  con- 
tributing to  rampant  air  pollution.  This  can- 
not be  permitted  to  continue.  Firestone  in- 
tends to  do  Its  part  to  help  abate  air,  water, 
and  solid  waste  pollution.  This  new  process 
is  Just  one  example  of  our  efforts." 


July  1,  1970 


so  HARSH  A  PENALTY  CALLS  FOR 
AN  APPEAL 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  aroused 
by  the  verdict  of  a  general  court-martial 
upon  Pvt.  Michael  Schwarz.  A  number  of 
my  constituents  have  called  and  written 
to  me  expressing  concern  over  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court.  The  Wichita,  Kans., 
Eagle  recently  published  the  following 
editorial  which  properly  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  a  prompt  and  thorough 
review  and  appeal  of  the  decision.  Under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  Eagle  editorial: 


so  HARSH   A  PENALTY  CALLS  TOR   AN   APPEAL 

It  waB  a  harsh  penalty  the  seven-man  gen- 
eral court  martial  Impoeed  upon  Pvt.  Michael 

^He's^the  21 -year-old  Marine  convicted  of 
nremedltated  murder  in  the  fatal  shooting  of 
12  Vietnamese  civilians  during  a  patrol  last 

^^The  crime  Is  grievous  Indeed,  and  it  has 
been  on  the  conscience  of  the  American  peo- 
oie  But  there  seem  to  be  some  mitigating 
circumstances  well  worth  considering. 

While  the  court  found  that  Schwarz  had 
acted  "Without  Justification  or  excuse"  and 
the  trial  counsel  declared  Schwarz's  act  was 
•not  war.  This  was  murder,"  defense  counsel 
asserted  the  prosecution  failed  to  show  evi- 
dence that  Schwarz  planned  to  kill  or  had 
actually  killed  anyone.  .    .    .^  * 

His  counsel  also  made  the  point  that 
Schwarz  was  not  the  leader  of  the  patrol  when 
the  alleged  killings  occurred  and  that  he  was 
ordered  to  fire  upon  the  civilians  by  his  pa- 
trol leader. 

That  brought  the  court  back  to  the  ques- 
Uon  that  has  been  before  military  courts 
(  X  Nuremberg  whether  a  military  man  has 
tLe  obligation  to  obey  an  unlawful  (or  an 
immoral)  order. 

Found  guilty  of  pVemedltated  murder. 
Private  Schwarz  was  sentenced  to  life  Im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor.  He  forfeits  all  pay 
and  allowances  and  Is  to  be  dishonorably  dis- 
charged. 

All  in  all.  It  looks  as  If  the  military,  caught 
in  an  embarrassing  and  unconscionable  act, 
has  cast  about  and  punished  the  first  fall  guy 
it  could  find.  Another  young  Marine  similarly 
accused  has  been  acquitted  upon  testifying 
that  he  killed  no  one  at  all  in  Vietnam. 

Fortunately  Private  Schwarz  has  right  to 
appeal,  and  It  Is  customary  In  cases  of  this 
magnitude  to  appeal  convictions. 

If  he  is  indeed  guilty  of  premeditated  mur- 
der of  12  persons  It  Is  a  heinous  crime.  But  If, 
as  his  counsel  alleges,  he  was  acting  upon 
orders,  the  punishment  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  general  court  martial  Is  harsh  and  unjust. 

The  American  people,  who  have  assumed 
the  guilt  for  the  slaylngs,  do  not  need  the 
additional  burden  of  wondering  If  they  have 
unjustly  punished  a  young  man  who  may 
have  made  a  gross  error  but  was  acting  In 
their  service  and  under  orders. 

It  must  be  hoped  that  his  case  will  be  ap- 
pealed and  heard  promptly. 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COM- 
MISSION RECOMMENDATIONS  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  a  week 
ago  today,  as  you  know,  submitted  its 
comprehensive  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  The  report,  with  its 
400  recommendations  compressed  in  289 
pages  of  text  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional pages  of  preface  and  appendix,  is 
the  result  of  almost  5  years  of  concen- 
trated effort  by  a  group  with  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  serve  since  the 
beginning  of  the  00th  Congress  in  1967, 

The  Commission  started  Its  decision- 
making process  in  November  1968.  The 
complex  interrelationships  of  the  vari- 
ous subjects  treated  by  the  comprehen- 
sive review  of  this  Commission  made  It 
necessary  for  us  to  meet  at  least  once 
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a  month  thereafter  in  order  to  conclude 
our  decisionmaking  in  the  middle  of 
April  of  this  year  so  that  the  report 
could  be  submitted  within  the  time  re- 
quired by  statute. 

The   Commission's  report   represents 
a  consensus  with  a  few  separate  views 
set  forth  in  specific  instances.  With  re- 
spect to  only  one  of  the  Commission's 
major  recommendations  did  I  feel  it  nec- 
essary   to    indicate    my    own    separate 
views;  I  also  have  some  ideas  of  my  own 
regarding  details  of  other  recommenda- 
tions. But  I  estimate  that  I  support  prob- 
ably 95  percent  of  the  proposed  modifi- 
cations of  policy,  law,   and  procedure. 
All  of  tas  have  joined  in  asking  that 
careful  study  be  given  of  the  Commis- 
sion's   recommendations    before    inter- 
ested parties  start  taking  positions  and 
pushing  for  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion.   Nonetheless,   there   have   already 
been  words  of  favor  and  disfavor  ema- 
nating from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Today    at    Charleston,    S.C,    at    the 
Fourth  Annual   Conference   of  Federal 
,and  State  Water  Officials  sponsored  by 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  Commis- 
sion Director  Milton  Pearl  has  reempha- 
sized  the  need  for  careful  review  of  the 
entire  report  because  of  the  "oneness  of 
the  report  and  the  interrelationships  of 
its  many  recommendations."  The  direc- 
tor further  points  out  that  readers  of  the 
report  will  find  that  "there  are  common 
threads  of  recommended  policy  that  are 
good  for  you  and  me,  for  all  of  us,  that 
is,  'we  the  people,'  the  general  public." 
With   this   conclusion,   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
agree.  I  also  call  to  your  attention  the 
tremendous    departures    in    law     that 
would  be  affected  to  provide  protection 
for  the  environment  and  give  meaning 
to  the  multiple  use  concept  if  the  Com- 
mission's  recommendations  are  imple- 
mented in  principle. 

Because  Mr.  Pearl  is  an  exceptionally 
perceptive  public  servant  who  has  done 
a  remarkably  effective  job  with  this 
Commission,  this  address  is  timely  and 
important.  Because  it  contains  a  com- 
prehensive overview  of  the  foundation 
on  which  the  Commission's  detailed  rec- 
ommendations are  made,  under  permis- 
sion previously  granted,  I  include  the 
text  of  those  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Protection    of    Public    Values    in    Pt-BLic 
Land  Policy 
(Remarks  of  Milton  A.  Pearl) 
At   noon   one   week  ago  today,   there   was 
submitted  to  the  President  and  then  shortly 
thereafter  to  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  '•  Copies 
were  not  available  to  anyone  until  a  few  days 
earlier  when  representatives  of  the  news  me- 
dia were  briefed. 

From  the  time  that  the  Commission's  de- 
cisionmaking had  been  completed  In  April, 
we  were  emphasizing  the  oneness  of  the  re- 
port ana  the  interrelationships  of  Its  many 
recommendations.  We  urged  everyone  to 
study  the  report  thoroughly  before  making 
decisions  and  we  particularly  urged  that  all 
concerned  should  refrain  from  singling  out 
any  one  recommendation  or  group  of  re-im- 
mendatlons  and  express  their  favor  or  dls- 
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favor  with  them.  Despite  that  admonition, 
which  I  repeat  here,  we  have  heard  from 
coast  to  coast  many  expressions  of  commen- 
dation and  denunciation  for  various  parts  of 
the  report  or,  for  that  matter,  the  whole 
report. 

Some  critics  of  the  report  did  not  even 
have  to  wait  for  It  to  heroine  available  They 
knew,  or  as  one  critic  said.  1-e  was  'confi- 
dent", that  there  would  be  objectionable  fea- 
tures in  the  report  and  that  they  would  have 
to  oppose  Implementation  of  some,  If  not  all, 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations.  These 
have  been  and  we  hope  will  continue  to  be 
the  exceptions.  We  have  confidence  that  the 
American  people  will  examine  Cirel ally  the 
fabric  of  public  land  law  recommended  by 
the  Commission  before  deciding  how  they 
believe  the  public  land  law  should  be  re- 
vised. 

It  is  my  purpose  this  noon  to  help  orient 
vou  for  the  type  of  examination  that  we  ad- 
vocate. Naturally,  there  will  be  a  locus  on 
water  and  water  oriented  problems  But  the 
solution  of  the  problems  associated  with  wa- 
ter resources  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a 
vacuum;  it  must  be  accomplished  as  part 
of  an  overall  revision  of  policies  underlvirig 
the  retention  and  management  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  lands.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity now  to  adopt  new  statutes  and  regu- 
lations that  will,  unlike  those  in  existence, 
be  correlated  with  each  other  and  have  a 
consistent  rationale. 

That  the  current  policies  are  outdated  Is 
recognized  by  all.  But  It  was  the  inability 
to  agree  on  how  to  accomplish  revision  on  a 
piecemeal,  case-by-case  basis,  that  led  to  the 
concept  of  a  commission  that  would  under- 
take a  comprehensive  review  of  all  aspects 
of  the  public  lands  and  their  resources.  The 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  In  dis- 
charging this  responsibility,  has  recom- 
mended 18  principles  and  a  few  common 
themes  as  the  foundation  of  future  land  pol- 
icy. There  follow  387  recommendations  Io- 
dised on  individual  subjects  but  based  on 
the  underlying  premises. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  essential 
in  the  construction  of  any  new  public  land 
policv.  Without  the  foundation  f  basic 
principles,  we  could  not  escape  from  the 
chaotic  legal  Jungle  of  uncertainty  In  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  The  way  to  go  about 
examining  the  soundness  ol  the  Cumnus- 
slon's  recommendations  is,  therefore,  to  re- 
view the  foundation  on  which  the  Ci  m- 
misElon  built  before  trj-ing  to  look  at  the 
■specific  implementing  recommendations. 
Those  who  disagree  with  elements  of  the 
foundation  should  prepare  their  arguments, 
which  can  be  discussed  in  the  various  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  the  next  6  mcuths.  I  urge 
vou  not  to  go  to  the  second  ttep  of  how  to 
take  care  of  specific  problems  until  you  have 
agreed  In  your  own  mind  on  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples, on  the  general  approach  to  public 
land  policy.  ,         ^  _ 

The  Commission's  foundation  for  new 
public  land  policy  is  found  in  4  parts  of  its 
report:  Starting  on  page  1,  there  Is  a  sjjort 
7-page  Program  for  the  Future;  then  there 
are  Chapters  Two,  Three,  and  Pour  dealing 
respectlvelv  with  the  questions  of  To  Whom 
the  Publlc"Lands  are  Important.  Planning  of 
Future  Public  Land  Use.  and  Public  Land 
Policy  and  the  Environment.  Everything 
that  follows  m  the  other  16  chapters  Is  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  foundation  portions  of  the  report; 
these  foundation  principles  apply  generally 
to  all  subjects— unless  specifically  stated  to 
be  exceptions. 

The  Act  creating  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  sets  forth  a  policy  that  the 
pubUc  lands  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
reUlned  and  managed  or  disposed  of.  all  In 
a  manner  to  assure  maximum  benefit  for  the 
general  public.  When  people  have  had  the 
time  to  read  this  report  thoroughly,  they  are 
going  to  find  that  In  both  the  foundaUon 
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portions,  as  well  u  the  Individual  subject 
matter  chapters,  there  are  common  threads 
or  recommended  policy  that  are  good  for  you 
and  me.  for  all  of  us,  that  Is.  "we  the  people", 
the  general  public. 

Early  In  Ita  deliberations,  the  Commission 
decided  that  there  should  be  a  reversal  of 
the  policy  that  the  United  States  shoxild  dis- 
pose of  all  of  the  so-called  unappropriated 
public  domain  lands,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  Commission  rejected  the  Idea  that  Fed- 
eral ownership  of  land  by  Itself  would  be  a 
reason  for  It  to  remain  forever  as  property 
of  the  United  States.  This  would  not  meet 
the  test  cf  maximum  benefit  for  the  general 
public. 

The  Commission's  first  recommendation  Is. 
accordingly,  that  the  policy,  still  on  the 
statute  books,  for  large-scale  disposal  of  pub- 
lic lands  should  be  revised  and  future  dis- 
posals should  be  of  only  those  lands  that 
will  achieve  maximum  benefit  for  the  general 
public  In  non-Federal  ownership  while  re- 
taining In  Federal  ownership  those  lands 
where  values  must  be  preserved  so  that  they 
may  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  all  Americans. 
The  report  goes  on  to  say  "while  there  may 
be  some  modest  disposals,  we  conclude  that 
at  this  time  moet  public  lands  would  not 
serve  the  maximum  public  interest  In  private 
ownership." 

The  Commission  then  proceeds  to  set  forth 
a  process  by  which  the  selective  disposals 
would  be  identified  and  also  to  spell  out  the 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  bulk  of  the  public  lands 
which  would  be  retained  in  Federal  owner- 
ship. 

In-connection  with  water  resources,  the  re- 
port states,  "in  any  event,  critical  watershed 
lands,  designated  or  classified  as  such,  must 
be  retained  in  Federal  ownership."  Likewise, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  key  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  zones  be  retained  m 
Federal  ownership. 

An  extensive  review  of  all  lands  not  pre- 
viously designated  by  legislative  sanction 
for  specific  use  should  be  undertaken.  In  the 
Commission's  view.  In  order  to  determine  the 
type  of  use  that  will  provide  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  ceneral  public.  Briefly,  in 
the  introductory  Program  for  the  Future  and 
In  greater  detail  In  Chapter  Two.  the  Com- 
mission spells  out  and  recommends  for  fu- 
ture use  its  concept  of  what  constitutes 
the  maximum  benefit  for  the  general  public 
and  how  you  go  about  determining  it. 

The  third  major  point  made  bv  the  Com- 
r.ii.s=;lon  I.5  that  Congress  has  failed  to  prop- 
erly define  delegations  of  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  and  that  It  should  do  so 
promptly  and  clearly.  As  a  corollary  to  this 
recommendation.  It  Is  then  suggested  that 
t!ie  public  land  manaeement  agencies  should 
be  required  by  statute  to  promulgate  com- 
prehensive rules  and  regulations,  but  to  do 
so  only  after  considering  all  points  of  view, 
including  protests. 

The  Commission  then  recommends  the 
establishment  of  statutory  goals  and  objec- 
tives to  provide  guidelines  for  land  use  plan- 
ning in  a  framework  designed  to  extend  the 
multiple-use  concept  "under  the  general 
principle  that  within  a  specific  unit  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  all  possible 
uses  and  the  maximum  number  of  compati- 
ble uses  permitted." 

In  an  area  of  concern  to  this  group,  the 
Commission  found  that  in  both  law  and 
regulation  watershed  protection  and  man- 
agement objectives  are  generally  uncertain 
and  often  conflicting  with  the  result,  among 
others,  that  current  expenditures  are  In- 
adequate to  achieve  minimal  program  ob- 
jectives. Accordingly,  the  Commission  rec- 
/  ommends  that  there  be  a  statutory  directive 
for  the  land  management  agencies  to  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  report  describing  their 
current  watershed  protection  and  manage- 
ment program  objectives  with  information 
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0.1  both  how  these  are  carried  out  and  the 
effect  of  the  practices.  With  this  information 
in  hand,  It  should  be  possible  to  establish 
statutory  goals  for  watershed  protection  and 
management  and  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  achieve  them. 

The  Commission  then  seeks  to  refine  the 
doctrine  of  multiple  use  by  recommending 
that  where  an  area  Is  managed  for  many 
uses  and  it  can  contribute  the  maximum 
benefit  through  one  particular  use,  that  par- 
ticular tise  should  be  recognized  as  a  domi- 
nant use  and  the  Innd  should  be  managed  to 
avoid  interference  with  fulfillment  of  the 
dominant  use.  There  is  no  distinction  made 
between  passive  uses  and  active  tises.  En- 
dorsement of  the  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  is  provided  .-ind  recommendations  are 
made  for  early  identification  of  new  areas 
that  should  be  set  aside  as  wilderness  or 
parks. 

In  accepting  the  report  from  Chairman 
Aspinall,  President  Nixon,  who  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  reviewing  It  and  could 
not,  therefore,  respond  to  It,  stated:  ".  .  .  it 
Is  essential  to  plan  now  for  the  use  of  [  pub- 
lic |  land,  not  to  do  it  on  simply  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  but  to  have  an  overall  policy,  a 
strategy  rather  than  simply  the  tactics  deal- 
ing with  case-by-caj^e  matters  when  they 
come  up."  Tills  is  the  very  principle  that 
the  Commission,  too,  had  found  lac'sing  in 
present  policy  and  law,  although  we  recog- 
nize that  the  President's  means  of  solving 
the  problem  may  be  quite  difi'erent  from 
that  proposed  by  the  Commission.  Multiple- 
use  Acts  provide  authorization,  but  no  direc- 
tion of  how  to  resolve  conflicts  and,  there- 
fore, require  continual  case-by-case  settle- 
ment. 

We  have  removed  from  general  multiple 
use  over  10  million  acres  of  land  for  wilder- 
ness protection.  Another  44  million  acres  of 
land  must  be  reviewed  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Wilderness  System,  and  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  all  unreserved  areas  be  re- 
examined to  see  which,  if  any,  additional 
ureas  should  be  protected.  These  areas  and 
the  national  parks  would  be  guaranteed 
against  nonconforming  Intru.'ions  and  re- 
source development. 

What  the  Commission  then  says  is  to  go 
a  step  further  and  identify— under  the  pro- 
cedure of  thorough  planning  and  public  par- 
ticipation— areas  whose  dominant  use  should 
be  for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  for  water- 
shed pi-otectlon,  for  recreation,  for  grazing 
domestic  livestock,  and  al?o  for  timber  among 
other  uses.  It  Is  only  in  these  dominant  use 
areas  that  the  secondary  tises  would  In  a  con- 
flict have  to  yield  to  the  dominant  use.  Tim- 
ber cutting  would  never  be  permitted,  for 
example,  in  critical  watershed  or  key  fish 
and  wildlife  areas  if  such  commercial  activity 
endangered  the  dominant  use.  Is  it  unfair, 
the  Commission  ask.=  .  in  return  for  all  the 
nc-cutting  zones  that  are  established  to 
assure  that  the  growing  need  for  wood  prod- 
ucts will  have  some  30  to  40  million  acres  of 
high  timber  production  land  available  from 
federally  owned  forests? 

After  recommending  th.\t  key  fish  and 
wildhfe  habitat  zones  should  be  identified 
and  formally  designated  for  such  dominant 
use,  and  that  such  areas  be  retained  In 
Federal  ownership,  the  Commission  observes 
that  such  classification  will  assure  continuity 
of  public  land  programs. 

From  the  very  beginning,  we  sought  to 
focus  attention  on  the  enhancement,  or  at 
least  maintenance,  of  the  environment  by 
calling  for  the  development  of  certain  infor- 
mation and  data  in  the  manuscripts  of  our 
research  program  We  programmed  a  sep- 
arate Study  of  Public  Land  Policy  and  the 
Envlroiunent  towards  the  end  of  the  research 
program  believing  that  we  could  draw  upon 
Information  in  the  commodity  studies  which 
would  be  completed  by  then.  The  difficulty 
was.  as  stated  In  the  Commission's  report. 
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that  there  is  an  absence  of  statutory  guide- 
lines by  which  land  management  agencies 
c^n  provide  for  environmental  control  Al- 
though two  recent  statutes  provide  general 
principles,  there  are  no  specifics  concerning 
public   land   management. 

One  of  the  Commission's  basic  recommen- 
dations calls  in  the  strongest  terms  for  the 
establishment  of  statutory  guidelines  to 
assure  that  the  quality  of  environment  l.s  pi; 
essential  in  every  phase  of  public  land  man- 
agement and  disposal.  To  support  the  gen- 
eral principle,  there  are  51  specific  majcr 
and  subsidiary  recommendations  covering 
every  possible  aspect  of  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment in  general  and  with  regard  to 
various  uses,  including  timbering,  mining. 
oil  and  gas  activities,  water  resource  devel- 
opment, fish  and  wildlife  protection,  park 
use,  and  various  miscellaneous  uses. 

The  principle  of  receiving  full  value  for 
its  lands  and  resources  is  next  suggested  as 
a  major  guidepost.  Exceptions  would  Include 
situations  where  lands  and  resources  are 
made  available  to  non-Federal  public  bodies 
In  return  for  obtaining  full  value  and  being 
subject  to  strict  control  measures,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  users  be  assured  firm  tenure 
and  security  of  investment  with  a  proviso 
that  interruption  of  use  before(*'the  end  cl 
a  contractual  term  would  qualify  him  for 
equitable  compensation. 

Another  basic  principle  advocated  by  the 
Commission  is  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments should  be  compen.sated  for  the  bur- 
dens Imposed  on  them  by  the  retention  In 
Federal  ownersliip  of  millions  of  acres  cf 
land  that  heretofore  had  been  considered  to 
be  destined  to  go  into  private  ownership. 
Finding  that  the  present  s;. stems  of  revenue 
sharing  bear  no  relationship  to  the  burdens 
of  Federal  landownership,  the  Commission 
then  recommends  that  there  be  a  system  of 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  subject  to  quali- 
fications designed  to  insure  equity  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer.  Simply  stated,  it  is  advo- 
cated that  if  the  national  Interest  dictates 
retaining  large  areas  of  land  in  Federal  own- 
ership, the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  entir« 
country. 

After  concluding  that  the  current  settle- 
ment and  disposition  laws  are  Inadequate, 
the  Commission  recommends  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  sale  at  full  value  of  public  do- 
main lands  in  those  relatively  small  number 
of  Instances  where  the  sale  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  and  important  public  values  will  not 
thereby  be  lost. 

Basic  recommendations  are  made  to  seek 
the  use  of  public  lands  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  pressures  for  the  establishment  of  new 
urban  living  areas.  The  Commission  rejected 
the  idea  of  transplanting  large  numbers  of 
people  to  public  land  areas,  but  recommends 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for  large 
units  of  land  to  be  made  available  for  the 
expansion  of  existing  communities  or  the 
development  of  new  cities.  Pending  some  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  it  Is  recommended  that 
Congress  consider  proposals  for  new  cities  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

Specific  recommendations  on  basic  princi- 
ples conclude  with  proposals  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  differences  in  policies  among  public 
land  programs,  to  Include  limited  disposition 
of  Forest  Service  lands,  consolidation  of 
responsibility  for  land  management  programs 
in  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  and,  finally,  that  In  all  public 
land  decisions,  the  Federal  Government 
should,  as  the  Commission  did.  seek  to 
achieve  maximum  benefit  for  the  general 
public  by  taking  into  consideration  the  na- 
tional public,  the  regional  public,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  sovereign,  the  Federal 
Government  as  proprietor,  the  users  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  resources,  and  state  and  local 
governmental  entitles  within  which  tbe 
yknds  are  located  as  being  the  interests  that. 
In  the  aggregate,  make  up  the  general  public. 
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The  Program  for  the  Future  ends  with  cer- 
tain fundamental  premises  and  beliefs  In- 
herent in  the  underlying  principles.  Some 
of  these  are  particularly  applicable  in  the 
field  of  water  resources,  and  it  is  these  upon 
which  I  will  touch. 

\faintenance  of  a  strong  federalism  within 
a  framework  of  Government  functioning  In 
a  manner  that  refiects  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution.  To  support  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, the  Commission  recommends  leg- 
islative action  to  do  away  with  the  uncer- 
tainty caused  by  the  ImpUed  reservation 
doctrine.  This  would  provide  the  necessary 
basis  for  future  water  resource  development 
planning  cooperatively  between  the  United 
States  and  the  public  land  states.  To  carry 
this  out,  the  Commission  specifically  recom- 
mends that  1  he  amounts  of  surface  and  sub- 
surface watei'  claimed  to  have  been  reserved 
with  the  reservation  of  Federal  lands  should 
be  formally  established  subject  to  procedures 
to  contest  each  claim.  Then,  in  future  land 
withdrawals  and  reservations,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  water  reqviirements 
be  expressly  reserved. 

Protection  of  individual  rights  with  assur- 
ance that  each  individual  citi::en  is  dealt 
with  fairly  and  equitably.  The  Commission 
vras  concerned  that  equity  be  afforded  hold- 
ers of  water  rights  vested  under  state  law, 
whose  rights  could  be  curtailed  without  com- 
pensation through  the  strict  application  of 
the  reservation  dobtrlne  However,  the  Com- 
mission here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  report, 
recognizes  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Based  on  Its  conclusion  that  earlier 
cases  did  not  clearly  establish  the  reservation 
doctrine  as  we  know  it  today,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  compensation  should 
be  awarded  where  the  reservation  doctrine 
interferes  with  uses  under  water  rights 
vested  under  state  law  prior  to  the  1963 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Arizona  v,  California,  when  the  full  meaning 
of  the  reservation  doctrine  became  known 
to  all. 

Better  planning  will  provide  increased  .effi- 
cienai  in  the  allocation  of  resovrces  and  the 
investincnt  of  funds.  In  the  separate  chapter 
on  planning  and  throughout  the  report,  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  need  for  better  plan- 
ning, coordinated  with  all  concerned.  In  a 
specific  recommendation,  the  Commission 
suggests  that  there  be  a  statutory  require- 
ment for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  their  project  Justifica- 
tion reports  to  Identify  all  potential  project 
impacts  on  other  public  land  values  with 
specific  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  such  Impacts  Similarly,  a  recom- 
mendation Is  made  that  the  Federal  Power 
Act  be  amended  for  a  like  purpose.  We  rec- 
ognize that  this  recommendation,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Commission  before  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  has,  to  some  extent,  been  touched 
on  by  that  Act.  Implementation  will  reveal 
whether  the  requirements  envisioned  by  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  are  in 
fact  covered  by  the  Environmental  Policy  .^ct. 

In  submitting  these  recommendations  for 
your  consideration,  we  reiterate  what  we  have 
been  saying  for  some  time  now.  This  is  a 
complex  subject  which  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  entire  history  of  our  country. 
Take  your  time  in  studying  and  understand- 
ing the  interrelationships.  In  addition  to 
reading  this  concise  report,  which  covers  289 
pages  of  text  and  additional  preface  and 
appendix  material,  I  urge  all  concerned  to 
read  the  History  of  Public  Land  Law  Devel- 
opment," prepared  as  part  of  our  research 
program  by  Professor  Paul  Wallace  Gates  of 
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Cornell  University  with  a  chapter  by  Profes- 
sor Robert  W.  Swenson  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  even  If  you  cannot  read  the  other  32 
manuscripts  that  comprise  our  research  pro- 
gram. By  examining  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  we  can  avoid  pitfalls  in  the  future. 

The  public  land  laws  need  revision.  The 
specifics  are  not  as  important  as  the  fact 
that  the  work  that  has  been  done  In  the 
last  5  years  can  be  the  starting  point — but 
only  if  we  all  work  together  with  a  common 
goal  tr.  fulfill  the  needs  of  today  and  tomor- 
row without  hastily  condemning  or  embrac- 
ing any  set  of  recommendations  or  seeking 
to  hnpose  preconceived  bias.  I  have  confi- 
dence that  we  will  work  together  and  that  we 
will  succeed. 


'Available  for  purchase  from  the  Super- 
Intenaent  of  Documents.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Waahington.  DC.  20402, 
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CONSUMER  PRODUCi^AFETY 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  JTOYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
firmly  believe  in  the  American  public's 
"right-to-safety"  in  the  retail  products 
it  buys,  I  have  introduced  what  I  con- 
sider a  landmark  consumer  protection 
bill  in  the  Congress  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  eliminating  all  preventable 
hazards  to  health  and  safety— not  as  an 
optional  extra,  but  as  a  matter  of  clear 
right  to  the  consumer. 

My  bill,  H.R.  18209,  would  create  an 
independent  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  with  wide  authority  to  set 
and  enforce  national  product  safety 
standards — to  help  protect  consumers 
against  dangers  to  public  health,  and  the 
risk  of  serious  injuiT  or  death,  resulting 
from  distribution  and  sale  of  unsafe  or 
hazardous  retail  goods. 

Most  people  assume  that  the  Federal 
Government  already  exercises  broad 
regulatory  powers  in  the  interest  of  their 
safety. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is,  however,  that 
Federal  authority  to  curb  hazards  in 
consumer  products  is  \'irtually  non- 
existent. 

In  supporting  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  cite  a  recent  in- 
depth  study  requested  by  Congress, 
which  estimated  that  more  than  20,000,- 
000  Americans  are  injured  each  year  as  a 
result  of  incidents  related  to  consiuner 
products — four  times  as  many  as  in  high- 
way accidents. 

Of  the  total,  30.000  are  killed,  110,000 
are  permanently  disabled,  and  600,000  are 
serious  enough  to  require  hospitalization. 

The  study  also  listed  several  major 
categories  of  household  products  it  had 
foimd  to  involve  unreasonable  hazards, 
including:  glass  bottles,  color  TV  sets — 
fire  hazards,  door  and  shower  glass,  fire- 
works, floor  furnaces,  "high-rise "  bi- 
cycles— rated  first  by  physicians  on  a  list 
of  products  associated  with  injuries  they 
treat  In  their  offices,  hot-water  vaporiz- 
ers, household  chemicals,  infant  furni- 
ture, ladders,  powertools,  protective 
headgear,  rotary  lawnmowers.  toys,  im- 
vented  gas  heaters,  and  wringer  washing 
machines. 

In  addition  to  establishing  comprehen- 
sive national  safety  standards  for  con- 
sumer products  sold  through  retail  stores. 
H.R.    18209   would   authorize   the   new 
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Product  Safety  Commission  to  ban  the 
sale  of  unsafe  articles;  require  purchaser 
notification,  and  recall  or  replacement  of 
defective  items;  make  onsite  inspections 
of  manufacturing  plants:  and  set  up  a 
national  injury  information  clearing- 
house. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  legislation 
would  be  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Consumer  Safety  Advocate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  confirmed 
bv  the  Senate— a  sort  of  national  con- 
sumer "ombudsman"— with  responsibil- 
ity to  represent  the  public  interest  in  all 
proceedings  and  activities  of  the  new 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  this  matter  to  every  Ameri- 
can, I  include  in  the  Congression.^l  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  recent  news  release 
from  the  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  announcing  and  summarizing 
the  Commission's  final  report,  together 
with  the  covering  letter  of  tran'^mittal  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  and  the 
Forward  and  Summarj'  of  Findings  and 
Recommendations  contained  in  the 
report. 

In  addition,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill,  H.R.  18209,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  of  1970.  / 

National  CoiiMissioN  on  PROOttcr  Safett 
Releases  Final  Report 

The  final  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  presented  today  to  the 
President  and  Congress  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  comprehensive  Federal  safety  legislation. 

The  Commission  also  urges  a  permanent 
separate  agency  to  deal  exclusively  with  prod- 
uct safety.  -  , 

The  two-year  study  makes  definite  recom- 
mendations in  the  field  of  product  safety; 
names  16  categories  of  product*  found  to  be 
unreasonably  hazardous:  cites  the  fallings 
in  the  voluntary  standards-setting  system 
of  industry;  examines  Federal.  State  and 
local  laws  relating  to  product  safety;  de- 
scribes innovative  techniques  In  the  report- 
ing of  product -related  Injuries:  advocates 
Federal  authority  for  mandatory  safety 
standards  with  a  wide  range  of  sanctions 
(Civil  and  criminal). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Highlight  of  the  15  recommendations  by 
the  Commission  is  the  proposal  that  Con- 
gress enact  an  omnibus  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  committing  the  authority  and  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  government  to  the 
elimination  of  unreasonable  product  hazards: 

Creating  an  Independent  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  as  a  Federal  agency 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  safety  of  con- 
sumer products; 

Empowering  that  new  agency  to  develop 
and  set  mandatory  consumer  product  safety 
standards  when  necessary; 

Empowering  the  Commission  to  enforce 
compliance  with  Federal  safety  standards 
through  a  broad  range  of  civil  and  criminal 
sanctions; 

Authorizing  the  agency  to  seek  an  injunc- 
tion of  the  sale  of  consumer  products  which 
present  unreasonable  hazards  or  which  vio- 
late Federal  safety  standards. 

Other  recommendations  suggested  for  the 
proposed  new  agency  include  that: 

The  Commission  have  recall  authority  for 
those  products  which  violate  Federal  stand- 
ards or  which  are  unreasonably  dangerous. 

That  an  Injury  Information  Clearinghouse 
be  established  to  collect  and  analyze  data  on 
injuries  or  deaths  associated  with  products. 

That  a  Consumer  Safety  Advocate  to  the 
Commission  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  responslblUty  to  represent  only 
consumers  in  proceedings  before  the  agency. 
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That  in  cooperation  wlih  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  be  authorized  to  accredit  private 
tesvng  laboratories  and  that  the  Commission 
be  empowered  to  require  independent  testing 
of  products  which  present  an  unreasonable 
risk. 

That  existing  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion programs  be  expanded  lo  authorize  low 
interest  loans  to  assist  small  businesses  in 
meeting  product  safety  requirements. 

Tnat  injured  consumers  be  permitied  to 
file  individual  or  class  actions  for  treble 
aamages  in  U.S.  District  Courts  against 
manufacturers  who  intentionally  violate 
Federal  standards. 

INDUSTRY    SELF-REOUL.\TION 

The  study  sta'es  that  manufacturers  need 
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crepancles  are  olten  as  h^d  on  the  manu- 
facturer as  on  the  consumer.  There  Is  no 
comprehensive  authority  within  the  Federal 
government  to  protect  the  consumer.  Too, 
there  Is  confusion  of  jurisdiction.  Federal 
safety  regulation  of  a  given  product  may  be 
shared  with  as  many  as  four  agencies,  none 
of  which  has  adequate  funding  or  man- 
power to  do  the  job. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  ■Federal 
product  safety  regulation  is  burdened  by  un- 
necessary obstacles,  circumscribed  Inves- 
tigatl". e  powers.  Inadequate  and  Ill-fitting 
sanctions:  bureaucratic  lassitude,  timid  ad- 
ministration, bargain-basement  budgets,  dis- 
torted priorities  and  misdirected  technical 
re.sources." 

PRODUCT-RFLATED    INJURY    DATA 
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to  build  safety  Into  the  design  and  construe-  Nv   The  Commission  findings  borne  out  by  wlt- 


tlon  of  their  product.=  and  to  take  all  practical 
steps  to  anticipate  consumer  misuse. 

The  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  self-regulation  by  trade  associations  and 
standards  groups  a^d  Independent  testing 
laboratories  was  "Idigally  unenforceable  and 
patently  inadequate."  The  report  said  that 
the  consensus  pr'i'ciple.  the  core  of  volun- 
tary star.dards-seitlng,  is  not  suitable  for 
satety  improvement  The  panel  reported  that 
self-regulation  tends  to  permit  the  least 
responsible  .-segment  of  an  industry  to  retard 
progress  and  thus  reduce  the  standard  to 
the  lowest  comm.m  den.  minator. 

The  repjrt  further  stresses  that  consumers 
do  not  have  a  substantial  voice  in  standards- 
setting  procedures;  "that  dependence  on  In- 
dustry financing  and  technical  experts  paid 
by  Industry  as  regular  employees,  consultants 
or  contractors  tend  to  subordinate  national 
Interests  to  private  ends." 

The  report  makes  clear  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  net  opting  for  safety  standards- 
setting  by  the  Federal  government  across  the 
bo.ird  It  says  that  the  need  rather  Is  for 
broad  Federal  authority  to  set  safety  stand- 
ards. It  is  the  ConimisKion's  belief  that  strong 
standards-making  authority  will  stimulate 
Industry  to  develop  adequate  voluntary 
standards  without  the  need  for  Federal  in- 
tervention. 

TINRE.\SONABl.E    HAZARDS 

In  listing  16  product  categories  found  to 
be  unre.^sonable  hazards  the  Commission 
tised  five  prim:irv  sources  of  data:  public 
hearings,  of  which  the  Commission  held  10 
in  t'-.-i  two  years  of  its  existence:  a  survey  of 
injuries  tro-ited  by  U.S.  physicians  In  April 
1969:  surveillance  of  injuries  seen  in  emer- 
gency rooms  of  14  haspltals.  a  survey  of 
produce  linbility  insurance  cla*ms  from  April 
to  June  1969  and  an  extensive  analysis  of 
data  cCTnpiled  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Educ.itlon  and  Welfare  and  the  National 
Sat'ctv  Council 

Product  categories  in  which  some  types  and 
models  wafT'found  to  be  unreasonable  haz- 
ards arer  (listed  in  alphabetical  order l  : 
architjctural  glass:  color  television  sets  which 
have  been  found  prone  tr  fire  hazards:  fire- 
works; floor  furnaces  which  are  gas-fired  and 
reach  se.iring  temperatures;  glass  b.jttles; 
higli-rise  bicycles;  hot  water  vaporizers; 
household  chemical;  infant  furniture:  lad- 
der?: power  tools;  protective  he  -.dgear;  rotary 
lawn  Uiuwers:  toys;  unvented  gas  heaters: 
wringer  wa.'^her  machines. 

Tlie  report  point.-  out  that  not  all  products 
In  all  categories  are  unreasonably  hazardous. 
It  further  states  that  "still  other  categories 
which  may  harbor  unreasonable  hazard.s  were 
not  investigated  in'  sufficient  depth  by  the 
Commission  to  warrant  a  specific  finding  of 
unreaicnablcness." 

FEDERAL.  STATE.  AND  LOCAL  LAWS 

Conunlssion  studies  of  state  and  local  laws 
reveal  confusion  It  is  possible  for  manu- 
facturerfs  to  sell  a  hazardous  product  In 
other  states  and  cities  that  they  are  prohib- 
ited  from   selling   In   their  own.  These  dls- 


nesses  from  Industry  and  consumer  groups, 
relate  difficulties  in  obtaining  complete  and 
valid  statistical  information  on  product- 
related  injuries.  Major  data  sources  have  been 
traditionally  the  National  Health  Survey  and 
other  units  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  but  these  statistics 
are  limited 

The  Commission  experimented  with  new 
methods  of  collecting  this  much-needed  data. 
The  12-key  touch-tone  telephone  was  used 
to  relay  data  from  the  emergency  room  rec- 
ords of  14  hospitals  to  a  GSA  computer  center 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  processing  and 
retrieval.  About  64  percent  of  the  i  juries 
v.ere  associated  with  consumer  products 
The  Commission  foresees  a  national  network 
of  hospital  emerfiency  rooms  to  provide  such 
data  with  statistical  samples  based  on  200 
hospitals  and  200  physicians  as  scientifically 
valid.  Rapid  electronic;  analysis  of  Injury 
reports  triggers  the  selection  of  cases  for  full 
field  investigation. 

The  Commission  also  conducted  a  survey 
of  product  liability  claims  closed  out  by  In- 
surance companies  during  three  months  of 
1969.  Some  2,582  claims  were  reported  by  545 
companies. 

A  questionnaire  was  also  sent  in  1969  to 
79.000  physicians.  Of  the  12.276  injuries 
reported  by  10.540  doctors.  9.370  related  to 
products.  The  Commission  urges  a  govern- 
ment bank  of  injury  data  ba.sed  o.i  such 
sources  as  epidemiologic  studies,  death  cer- 
tificates, hospital  emergency  rooms,  physi- 
cians reports,  consumer  complaints,  clinical 
reports  and  insurance  claims. 

ECONOMICS    OP    SAFETY 

The  cost  of  safety  was  extensively  explored 
in  studies  by  the  Commission  which  revealed 
that  the  cost  of  satety  is  often  minimal.  The 
cost  of  tempered  safety  glass  to  reduce  the 
hazards  m  new  glass  doors  is  about  $10  per 
three  foot  p^nol  above  the  cost  of  plain  glass. 

In  its  St  udy  on  rotary  lawn  mowers.  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratories  concluded  that 
improvements  1;.  design  need  not  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  present  price  range  except 
perhaps  in  the  lowest  priced  models.  Safer 
dishwasher  detergents  would  cost  little  more. 

The  Commission  has  concluded  that  in 
many  cases  the  cost  of  injury  far  outweighed 
the  cost  of  safety  improvements  to  the 
economy.  The  annual  cost  to  the  nation  of 
product-related  injuries  may  exceed  5.5 
billion.  Some  20  million  Americans  are 
Injured  each  year;  some  110.000  are  perma- 
nently disabled  and  30.000  are  killed. 

The  Commission,  established  by  Congress 
In  1967  under  Public  Law  90-146,  has  seven 
commissioners  appointed  by  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  March  1968.  To  permit 
the  Commission  Its  full  two  year  study  Its 
life  was  extended  seven  months  under  legis- 
lation signed  by  President  Richard  Nixon 
In  October  1969. 

Chairman  of  the  Commission  Is  Arnold  B. 
Elklnd,  a  New  York  attorney.  Members  in- 
clude: Emory  J  Crofoot,  attorney,  Portland, 
Oreg.;    Henry    A.    Hill,    President,    Riverside 


Research  Laboratory,  Haverhill.  Mass.;  Sidney 
MargoUus.  syndicated  columnist,  New  York 
City;  Michael  Pertschuk,  Chief  Counsel, 
Senate  Commerce  Committee;  Hugh  L.  Rayi 
Director,  Merchandise  and  Testing  Labora- 
tory, Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  Chicago, 
111.  (retired);  and  Dana  Young,  Senior  Vice 
President,  Southwest  Research  Institute,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Executive  Director  Is  William 
V.  White  and  General  Counsel  is  Michael  R. 
Lemov. 

FINAL    Report,    National     Commission    on 
PiiODLcr  Saieiy,  Presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent AND  Congress,  June  1970 
Natio:;al  Commission  on 

Product  Safety, 
W'ash.ngton.  D.C.,  June   30.  1970. 
To  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States: 
Pursuant  to  Section  2(ci,  Public  Law  90- 
146,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
the  final  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on   Product   Safety   containing   its  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission, 

LmORY    J.    CliOFOOT. 

Sidney  Marcolis, 
Hugh  L.  Ray. 
ARNOtU  B    Elkin'd. 

Chciirman. 
Henry  Aaron  Hii.l. 
Michael    Plrtschuk. 
Dana  Y'<ung. 

FOREWCrD 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  was  authorized  by  Public  Law  90-146. 
The  Commission  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  March  27,  1968. 
The  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions which  follow  are  the  end  product  of 
the  inteivening  efforts  of  the  seven-man, 
bipartisan  Commission,  the  stall,  and  a  num- 
ber of  contractors  retained  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  insight  into  specialized  fields 

When  It  authorized  the  Commission.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  modern  technology 
poses  a  tljreat  to  the  physical  security  of 
consumers.  We  find  the  threat  to  be  bona 
fide  and  menacing.  Moreover,  we  believe 
that,  without  effective  governmental  inter- 
vention, the  abundance  and  variety  of  un- 
reasonable hazards  associated  with  consurjer 
products  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  level  be- 
fitting a  just  and  civilized  society. 

Rhetoric,  educational  campaigns,  piece- 
meal legislation,  and  appeals  to  conscience 
serve  the  useful  function  of  mitigating  the 
fallout  of  Injuries  Induced  by  our  complex 
technology.  But  we  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  presented  to  us,  that  a  con- 
cerned government  can  and  should  provide  a 
continuing  system  to  assure  that  our  great 
technological  resources  are  used  to  protect 
consumers  from  unreasonable  product  risks 

Perhaps  a  case  can  be  made  for  the  ac- 
ceptability of  willful  personal  risk-taking  by 
an  occasional  well-informed  consumer,  but 
there  is  no  justification  for  exposing  an  en- 
tire populace  to  risks  of  injury  or  death 
wh.ch  are  not  necessary  and  which  are  not 
apparent  to  all.  Such  hazards  must  be  crn- 
trolled  and  limited  not  at  the  option  of  the 
producer  but  as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  con- 
sumer. Many  hazards  described  In  this  report 
are  unnecessary  and  can  be  eliminated  with- 
out substantially  affecting  the  price  to  the 
consumer. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  external 
compulsion  It  is  predictable  that  there  will 
cantinue  to  be  an  indecent  time  lag  between 
exposure  to  a  hazard  and  Its  elimination 
Other  advanced  nations  apparently  have  dis- 
covered this  flaw  in  the  output  of  competitive 
free  enterprise  and  have  made  safe  products 
an  ongoing  governmental  objective. 

This  report  proposed  means  which  afford 
American  Industry  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
gress voluntarily  toward  product  safety  and 
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which  at  the  same  time,  should  guarantee 
Inew  dvnamlsm  to  that  effort.  Our  suggested 
procedures  are  equitable  to  the  consumer  and 
Producer  alike.  The  goal  is  clear.  This  Na- 
tion's safety  standards  and  practices  must 
have  an  exemplary  quaUty  consistent  with 
the  primacy  of  American  technology 

The  operative  processes  responsible  for  the 
unacceptable  conditions  we  found  are  trtily 
^personal.  Producers,  sellers,  and  buyers 
have  been  trapped  by  complex  economic 
forces  which  have  been  understood  by  too 
few  and  addressed  all  too  seldom. 

A  major  concern  of  our  recommendations 
has  been  to  provide  government  with  an 
adaptive  instrumentality  for  protecting  the 
consumer  from  product  hazards  for  a  reason- 
able time  to  come.  The  historic  stream  of 
nroduct  safety  flows  swiftly  and  erratically. 
The  quality  of  protection  appropriate  at  a 
eiven  time  depends  on  technology,  the  econ- 
omy and  the  temper  of  our  humanitarian 
concern  If  acted  upon,  this  final  report  will 
be  a  beginning  to  an  era  of  consumer  protec- 
tion rather  than  an  end  to  our  endeavors. 

Although  this  report  Is  directed  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  consumers,  businessmen,  and  the  profes- 
sional and  academic  communities  will  find 
its  contents  useful  in  the  common  search 
for  methods  to  protect  human  life  and  safety 
in  an  environment  which  seems  progressively 
to  magnify   the  challenge   to   "live   and   be 

well." 
By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Arnold  B.  Elkind. 

Chair7nan. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Perspective  on  product  safety 
Summary  Findings 

This  Commission  has  now.  within  the  re- 
sources and  time  allotted,  carried  out  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  "conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of 
measures  now  emploved  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risks  of  Injuries  which 
may  be  caused  by  hazardous  household  prod- 
ucts." 

Congress  requested  our  answers  to  several 
critical  questions: 

(1)  What  is  the  measure  of  exposure  of 
American  consumers  to  unreasonable  prod- 
uct hazards? 

(2)  Which  specific  categories  of  products 
were  found  to  present  such  hazards? 

(3)  To  what  extent  does  self -regulation  by 
Industry  afford  adequate  protection  against 
such  hazards? 

(4)  To  what  extent  do  Federal,  State,  local 
authorities,  a.id 

1 5)  to  what  extent  does  the  common  law- 
protect  the  consumer  against  such  hazards? 

Our  answers  to  these  questions  In  sum- 
mary are  as  follows: 

Measure  of  exposure 

Americans — 20  million  of  them — are  in- 
jured each  year  In  the  home  as  a  result  of 
Incidents  connected  with  consumer  products.' 
Of  the  total,  110,000  are  permanently  dis- 
abled and  30,000  are  killed.  A  significant 
number  could  have  been  spared  If  more  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  hazard  reduction. 
The  annual  cost  to  the  Nation  of  product- 
related  injuries  may  exceed  $5  5  billion. 


^.  'We  use  the  term  "consumer  products" 
(Instead  of  "household  products"  as  referred 
to  In  our  enabling  law)  because  that  term 
best  describes  our  statutory  mandate  and 
most  products  which  are  not  now  subject  to 
adequate  Federal  safety  regulation.  Con- 
sumer products  Include  all  retail  products 
used  by  consumers  in  or  around  the  house- 
hold, except  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  motor 
vehicles,  insecticides,  firearms,  cigarettes, 
radiological  hazards,  and  certain  flammable 
fabrics. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  exposure  of  consumers  to  unreason- 
able constuner  product  hazards  Is  excessive 
by  any  standard  of  measurement. 
Unreasonable  hazards 

Within  the  following  categories  of  prod- 
ucts, we  found  a  number  of  makes,  models, 
or  types  harboring  unreasonable  hazards  to 
the  American  consumer:  architectural  glass, 
color  television  sets,  fireworks,  floor  furnaces, 
glass  bottles,  high-rise  bicycles,  hot-water 
vaporizers,  household  chemicals,  Infant  fur- 
niture, ladders,  power  tools,  .protective  head- 
gear, rot£U-y  lawnmowers,  toys,  unvented  gas 
heaters,  and  wringer  washers.  Not  all  prod- 
ucts in  each  category  are  unreasonably  haz- 
ardous. Still  other  categories  which  may 
harbor  unreasonable  hazards  were  not  in- 
vestigated in  sufficient  depth  by  us  to  warrant 
a  specific  finding  that  unreasonable  hazards 

exist. 

Self-regulation 

As  related  to  product  safety,  self-regula- 
tion by  trade  associations  and  standards 
groups,  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  pro- 
fessional associations  and  independent  test- 
ing laboratories,  is  legally  unenforceable  and 
patently  Inadequate. 

Competitive  forces  may  require  manage- 
ment to  subordinate  safety  factors  to  cost 
considerations,  styhng.  and  other  marketing 
Imperatives. 

There  Is  a  dearth  of  factors  motivating 
producers  toward  safety.  Only  a  few  of  the 
largest  mantifacturers  have  coherent,  artic- 
ulated safety  engineering  programs.  Manu- 
facturers' efforts  to  obtain  data  on  Injuries 
and  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  design 
changes  that  will  reduce  unreasonable  haz- 
ards can  be  charitably  described  as  sketchy 
and  sporadic. 

Industry  activities  to  develop  safety  stand- 
ards can  provide  an  Important  forum  for 
marshaling  the  technical  competence  neces- 
sary for  this  work,  but  their  voluntary  nature 
Inherently  Inhibits  the  development  of  opti- 
mal standards. 

The  consensus  principle,  which  Is  at  the 
heart  of  all  voluntary  standards  making,  is 
not  effective  for  elevating  safety  standards. 
It  permits  the  least  responsible  segment  of 
an  industry  to  retard  progress  in  reducing 
hazards. 

The  measure  of  voluntary  consumer 
protection  provided  by  the  certification  pro- 
grams of  Independent  laboratories  Is  sub- 
stantial, but  Is  theoretically  flawed  by  the 
laboratory's  economic  dependence  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  manufacturer  even  If  the 
laboratory  Is  nonprofit. 

The  protection  afforded  by  various  seals  of 
approval  is  no  better  than  the  technical 
competence,  product-testing  protocols,  and 
Independence  of  the  certifier.  When  an  in- 
dustrv  association  awards  the  seal,  or  when 
it  Is  awarded  in  return  for  paid  advertising, 
the  seal  may  convey  a  deceptive  implication 
of  third-party  independence.  Consumers  ap- 
pear to  attribute  to  such  endorsements  a  sig- 
nificance beyond  their  specific  meaning. 
Protection  by  Law 
Federal  law- 
Consumers  assume  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment excerlses  broad  regulatory  authority 
in  the  interest  of  their  safety.  And  yet  the 
short  answer  to  this  question  is  that  Federal 
authority  to  curb  hazards  In  consumer  prod- 
ucts is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Federal  product  safety  legislation  consists 
of  a  series  of  isolated  acts  treating  specific 
hazards  in  narrow  product  categories.  No 
Government  agency  possesses  general  au- 
thority to  ban  products  which  harbor  unrea- 
sonable risks  or  to  require  that  consumer 
products  conform  to  minimum  safety 
standards. 

Such  limited  Federal  authority  as  does 
exist  Is  scattered  among  many  agencies. 
Jtirlsdlction  over  a  single  category  of  prod- 
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ucts  may  be  shared  by  as  many  as  four  differ- 
ent departments  or  agencies.  Moreover,  where 
It  exists.  Federal  product  safety  regulation  Is 
burdened  by  unnecessary  procedural  ob- 
stacles, circumscribed  investigative  powers, 
inadequate  and  ill-fitting  sanctions,  bureau- 
cratic lassitude,  timid  administration,  bar- 
gain-basement budgets,  distorted  priorities, 
and  misdirected  technical  resources. 

Nevertheless,  where  there  is  adequate  au- 
thority and  administrative  support.  Federal 
safety  standards  programs  have  demcu- 
strated  a  capacity  for  sub-^taniially  upgrad- 
ing industry  safety  practices. 

The  Federal  Government  operates  no  in- 
jury data  center  charged  with  responsibiity 
for  the  svstematiC  collection,  evaluation, 
and  dissem'ination  of  data  related  to  product 
safetv.  It  has  no  early-warning  system  to 
alert"  responsible  officials  in  business  and 
Government  of  suspected  areas  of  latent 
product  risk.  Data  on  the  number  and  na- 
ture of  injuries  from  consumer  products  re- 
main lar  from  satisfactory,  despite  several 
revealing  probes  in  the  data  collection  field 
conducted  by  us. 

Federal  law  now  provides  no  machinery 
to  enjoin  a  manufacturer  from  marketing 
consumer  products  that  are  unreasonably 
dangerous.  There  Is  no  way  to  compel  the 
recall  of  such  products  for  repair  or 
replacement. 

No  Federal  law  provides  meaningful  crim- 
inal penalties  for  manufacturers  who  know- 
ingly or  willfully  market  consumer  products 
that"  create  an  "unreasonable  danger  to  life 
and  health. 

No  Federal  agency  ha?  authority  to  order 
studies  or  hearings  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  an  unreasonable  hazard  m  most 
consumer  products;  to  order  the  dcvelcp- 
ment  of  standards  or  to  issue  regulations 
to  reduce  the  hazard;  to  enforce  such  orders; 
to  evaluate  safety  standards,  tests,  and 
standards-making  procedures;  to  monitor 
compliance  with  safety  standards;  to  ac- 
credit independent  laboratories  to  check 
compliance;  to  require  that  Information  on 
product  safety  be  collected  and  freely  ex- 
changed; to  support  voluntary  or  State  pro- 
grams to  reduce  product  hazards:  or  V)  con- 
duct programs  of  training  and  research  in 
product  safety. 

State  and  local  law 
Our  studies  of  State  and  local  laws  show 
a  hodgepodge  of  tragedy-inspired  responses 
to  challenges  that  cannot  be  met  by  re- 
stricted geographical  entitles.  Local  prohibi- 
tions against  sale  of  hazardous  items  cannot 
be  enforced  against  the  retailer  across  the 
city  line.  Manufacturers  of  hazardous  prod- 
ucts can  make  and  ship  out  item=  that  can- 
not be  sold  at  retail  In  their  own  community. 
Without  central  leadership.  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities are  unable  to  chart  broad  spec- 
trum product  safety  programs.  Balkanlzed 
jurisdiction  plagues  some  manufacturers 
with  diverse  manufacturing  specifications 
that    interfere    with    distribution    of    their 

products. 

Common  law 

The  common  law  has  not  been  primarily 
concerned  with  prospective  enforcement  of 
product  safety  but  with  postlnjury  remedies. 
There  are  no"  reports  cf  consumers  success- 
fully restraining  the  marketing  cf  poten- 
tially hazardous  products.  The  costs  of  such 
litigation  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  cltl- 
zen.s  or  concerned  groups 

In  the  absence  of  the  contingent  fee.  the 
injured  consumer  most  often  would  be  un- 
able to  seek  compensation  for  damages 
caused  by  product-related  injune:;.  He  must 
first  be  aware  of  his  legrU  right  to  sue  Uie 
producers  of  the  defective  product  and. 'sec- 
ond, he  must  have  sustained  sufficient  dam- 
age so  that  an  attorney  will  find  in  his  cause 
the  promise  of  an  adequate  lee.  Then.  aft«r 
intolerable  delays,  the  consumer  finally  has  a 
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da7  !:i  court  In  which  he  may  be  faced  with 
overcoming  an  array  of  practical  and  legal 
hurdles 

Despite  Its  humanitarian  adaptations  to 
meet    the   challenge   of   product-caused   In- 
juries, the  common  law  puts  no  reliable  re- 
strain: up>on  product  hazards. 
Conclusion 

Because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  existing  con- 
trols on  product  hazards,  we  find  a  need  for 
a  major  Federal  role  In  the  development  and 
execution  of  methods  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Paths  to  Safety 

In  formulating  our  recommendations,  we 
elected  not  to  choose  between  describing  gen- 
eral policies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  prescrib- 
ing specific  action,  on  the  other.  Since  we  do 
not  presume  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of 
Coni:rc?<:.  we  determine  to  state  both  our  gen- 
erarpollcies  and  their  specific  implications. 
The  proposed  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
which  we  respectfully  submit  with  this  re- 
port is  the  concrete  expression  of  our 
recommendations. 

Injury  factors 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  safety, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home  in  the  behavior 
of  the  family— steadying  ladders,  storing 
knives,  supervising  children.  Others  believe 
that  safety  begins  with  the  home  itself,  the 
environment  where  hazardous  products  find 
their  u.ses — good  lighting,  well-Insulated  wir- 
ing, slipproof  bathtubs  and  rugs,  latched 
cabinets  for  medicine  and  household  chemi- 
cals, A  third  view  is  that  safety  begins  In  the 
factory  and  involves  design,  construcilon, 
hazard  analysis,  and  quality  control. 

None  of  these  views  is  wholly  right  or 
wrous.  The  c^as^ic.il  concept  of  epidemlolcgv 
counts  all  'hree  factors;  host,  environment. 
and  aeenf.  Close  examination  of  the  three 
uncovers  many  subsidiary  factors:  hosts  of 
different  capacities  and  habits:  differing  so- 
cial, political,  and  psychological  as  well  as 
physical  environments;  and  agents  acting  In 
combination,  addltlvely.  nr  .'serially. 

With  due  regard  for  the  multiple  factors 
affecting  hou.sehoki  s.Tfcty.  sounj  H'rr.tegy  for 
a  safety  program  is  to  seek  the  weak  link  In 
a  chain  of  events  leading  to  Injury  and  to 
break  the  chain  at  that  point. 

After  C'-'nsiderlng  the  mnnv  forces  contrih- 
uting  to  the  toll  of  injuries  in  and  nround  the 
American  home,  we  have  concluded  that  the 
greatest  promise  for  reducing  risks  resides  in 
energizing  the  manufacturers  ingenuity. 

We  do  not  mean  that  manufacturers  by 
themselves  can  do  all  thai  is  needed  'o 
achieve  an  optimal  s.ife'v  record  We  n.e:  n 
tliat  with  Government  stimulation  they  can 
accomplish  more  for  safety  with  less  effort 
and  expense  than  any  other  body— more  th?.n 
educators,  the  courts,  regulatory  agencies,  or 
Individual  consumers 

Manufacturers  have  it  m  their  pnwer  to  de- 
sign, buiid,  and  market  products  in  ways 
that  will  reduce  If  not  eliminate  most  un- 
reasonable and  unnec.-sarv  hazard.'=.  M-^nt- 
lactiirers  are  best  able  to  take  the  longest 
strides  to  safety  In  the  least  time.  The  ca- 
pacity of  Individual  manufacturers  to  devise 
safety  programs,  wi'hout  undue  extra  co.st. 
has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  In  the 
cour.ie  of  our  short  history:  in  safety  glass, 
double-Insulated  power  tools,  baffles  on  ro- 
tary mowers,  noncombustlble  TV  transform- 
ers, end  releases  on  wringer  washers 

Energy  fact  or  ^ 
We  do  not  imagine  that,  even  without  re- 
gard to  cost,  safety  programs  on  the  manu- 
facturer's level  can  eliminate  all  household 
hazards.  A  society  which  uses  energy  in  the 
volume  and  variety  of  forms  prevalent  in 
ours  is  certain  to  see  traces  of  that  energy 
go  astray.  Instead  of  doing  the  work  in- 
tended the  energy  can  damage  property  and 
person.    In    whatever    form — chemical,    me- 
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chanlcal.  thermal,  electrical,  nuclear,  acous- 
tic— energy  which  is  misdirected  cuts, 
strangles,  burns,  bruises,  fractures,  suiTocates, 
poi-sons.  shocks,  and  ruptures. 

Behavioral  factors 

Danger  Is  a  regrettable  but  unavoidable 
facet  of  life.  Many  persons  who  like  to  fly, 
surf,  dive,  or  speed  are  proud  of  their  ability 
to  cope  with  it.  Usually,  they  are  keenly 
conscious  of  the  hazards  and  take  pains  to 
control  them. 

But  everyone,  at  one  time  or  another, 
suffers  from  complacency,  a  certainty  that 
everything  Is  under  control,  that  injuries 
happen  only  to  the  other  fellow.  Then,  in 
that  moment  of  carefree  confidence,  disaster 
strikes.  The  mower  goes  over  a  grade,  slips 
out  of  control,  and  the  blades  chop  at  the 
feet.  Many,  with  utmost  care,  commit  them- 
selves to  handling  dangerous  instruments 
which,  for  lack  of  experience,  knowledge,  or 
skill,  they  ctonot  manage.  An  ineradicable 
minority  is  careless;  they  will  wear  a  flam- 
mable garment  near  an  open  Are;  use  a 
power  saw  without  a  guard:  work  a  lathe 
without  safety  glasses. 

Environmental  factors 
In  addition  to  such  behavioral  factors,  a 
hazardous  environment  aggravates  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  Injuries.  Some  envi- 
ronmental hazards  arc  sporadic:  power 
surges,  extremes  of  temperature  or  humidity. 
The  worst  hazards  are  common  and  chronic. 
The  majority  of  American  homes  contain 
potential  electrical  fire  and  shock  hazards: 
worn  or  defective  wiring,  overloaded  circuits, 
or  an  absence  of  grounding.  Injuries  result 
from  dim  lighting,  uneven  floors,  Irregular 
steps,  slippery  surfaces,  obstacles,  steep  In- 
clines, poor  drainage,  or  faulty  ventilation. 
Broken  gla.ss  and  rusty  cans  litter  yards  and 
alleys.  Much  of  a  child's  play  amounts  to 
running  a  gauntlet  of  environmental  hazards. 

Manufacturers'  resiKinslbiliiy 

Prospects  for  measurable  reform  of  human 
behavior  are  distant.  Similarly,  there  is  little 
h  )p)e  for  an  early  improvement  of  the  home 
environment.  The  limited  power  of  conven- 
tional educational  methods  has  been  de- 
scribed by  our  witnesses. 

Consequently,  while  continuing  to  educate 
and  seeking  even  better  ways,  there  seems 
little  choice  but  to  concentrate  on  reducing 
unreasonable  hazards  by  encouraging  addi- 
tional care  in  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  products. 

The  law  has  tended  in  recent  years  to  place 
full  responsibility  for  injuries  attributable  to 
defective  products  up":-;  the  manufacturer. 

But  beyond  his  liability  for  damages,  a 
producer  owes  society-at-large  the  duty  to 
assure  that  unnecessary  risks  of  Injury  are 
eliminated.  He  is  in  the  best  position  to  know 
what  are  the  safest  designs,  materials,  con- 
struction method.'^,  and  modes  of  use  Before 
anyone  else,  iie  must  explore  the  boundaries 
of  potential  dancer  from  the  use  of  his  prod- 
uct. He  must  be  in  a  fxisition  to  advise  the 
buyer  competently  how  to  use  and  how  to 
maintain  and  repair  the  product 

Technical  problems  of  assuring  the  quality 
of  a  product  can  be  difficult  to  manage,  par- 
ticularly when  demands  are  high  and  labor  in 
short  supply.  When  the  will  to  make  a  prod- 
uct safe  Is  weak,  protection  for  the  consumer 
is  even  weaker.  Among  many  minufacturers, 
fortunately,  the  will  to  reduce  hazards  is  not 
weak,  but  it  may  be  frustrated  by  competitive 
forces. 

The  Government  role 

Paradoxically,  the  processes  of  Government 
share  the  onus  for  our  lagging  product  safety 
efforts.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  antitrust  consid- 
erations are  broadly  construed  to  outlaw 
agreements  \y  competitors  to  expunge  par- 
ticular hazards  from  the  marketplace.  While 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  would 
create  more  problems  than  It  would  solve,  the 
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sincere  efforts  of  many  producers  to  achieve 
uniform  optimum  safety  for  their  products 
can  be  frustrated  without  positive  govern- 
mental  Involvement. 

For  the  following  reasons,  we  conclude  that 
the  Federal  Government,  both  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  to  strengthen  manufacturers  el- 
forts,  should  enact  comprehensive  legal 
measures  to  reduce  hazards : 

In  the  absence  of  compulsion  to  reduce 
risks  In  consumer  prodticts,  manufacturers 
who  cut  comers  on  safety  have  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  over  responsible 
manufacturers.  ^ 

Manufacturers  have  advised  us  that  they 
seek  Government  aid  In  gathering  data  which 
will  help  to  explain  injuries  and  their  causes 
and  to  suggest  priorities  for  preventing 
Injuries. 

Potentially,  the  cost  of  meeting  safety  re- 
quirements may  require  sellers  to  raise  prices 
above  a  desirable  level  or  may  Impose  an 
unwarranted  and  unacceptable  design  on  a 
product:  accordingly.  Government  must  par- 
ticipate. In  behalf  of  the  consumer,  in  mak- 
ing the  quasl-polltlcal  decision  of  determin- 
ing how  much  risk  to  safety  the  public 
should  tolerate  under  the  circumstances. 

Voluntary  safety  standards  decided  upon 
by  an  industry  may  unfairly  penalize  some 
manufacturers,  small  businessmen  particu- 
larly, to  the  advantage  of  others. 

Although  safety  standards  must  be  written 
with  the  assistance  of  technical  personnel 
who  know  most  about  the  product.  Govern- 
ment can  best  determine  Impartially  whether 
a  safety  standard  is  sufficient. 

When  some  manufacturers  Ignore  safety 
standards,  only  Government  can  assure  com- 
pliance. To  "implement  compliance,  only 
Government  can  require  that  authorized 
laboratories  certify  that  products  meet  safety 
requirements.  Government  can  assure  that 
program*  to  inspect  products  and  report  In- 
juries will  be  effectively  financed.  Govern- 
ment should  enjoin  actions  which  carelessly 
put  the  consumer  in  Jeopardy.  And,  when 
voluntary  safety  standards  are  absent  or  In- 
sufficient, Government  should  insist  that 
Industry  devise  a  sufficient  standard  or 
develop  and  Issue  Its  own. 

Critical  Questions 

Having  concluded  that  remedial  action  was 
essential  to  reduce  product  hazards  to  con- 
sumers, we  faced  certain  critical  questions: 

(1)  Should  Federal  authority  be  extended 
to  new  programs  to  reduce  unreasi enable  haz- 
ards in  consumer  products  and,  if  so,  what 
form  should  such  authority  take? 

(2)  In  view  of  the  frustrations  and  dis- 
appointments characterizing  some  Federal 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  consumer,  what  could 
be  done  to  strengthen  such  efforts  and  bolster 
the  position  of  the  consumer  in  the  some- 
times intricate  regulatory  processes? 

(3)  What  role  should  mandatory  safety 
standards  play  in  reducing  product  hazards' 

We  approach  these  questions  without  prej- 
udice. In  framing  judgments,  we  relied  on  our 
own  hearings  and  inquiries  as  well  as  the 
literature  of  administrative  law  and  Govern- 
ment regulation.  On  the  whole,  our  approach 
was  pragmatic.  W'e  looked  at  what  had  been 
done  and  at  a  variety  of  critiques  and  pro- 
posals as  indications  of  what  might  be  done. 
And  we  cncluded.  with  virtual  unanimity, 
that— 

Br  .)ad  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  con- 
sumer products  should  be  vested  in  a  con 
spicuouslv  independent  Federal  regulatory 
agencv.  a  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission (CPSC).  appointed  by  the  President 
an:l  cor  firmed  bv  the  Senate. 

There  should  be  one  official  appointed  by 
the  President  as  a  Consumer  Safety  Advocate 
to  the  Commission's  staff,  whose  primary 
responsibility  is  to  serve  as  the  consumer's 
spokesman  before  the  CPSC  on  all  Issues 
within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Extensive   authority   to   Issue   regulations 
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and  develop  mandatory  safety  standards 
should  be  granted  to  the  CPSC  to  anticipate 
or  reduce  unreasonable  hazards  In  a  wide 
range  of  consimier  products. 

Independent  Federal  authority 

Statutory  regulatory  programs  burled  In 
agencies  with  broad  and  diverse  missions 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  rarely  ftilfllled 
their  mission.  The  specific  experience  of 
safety  programs  relating  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances, pesticides,  and  flammable  fabrics  Is 
discussed  later  In  some  detail. 

The  reasons  for  their  weaknesses  Include 
lack  of  adquate  funding  and  staffing  because 
of  competition  with  other  deserving  pro- 
grams within  an  agency;  lack  of  vigor  In 
enforcing  the  law  caused  by  an  absence  of 
authority  and  Independence  In  some  Federal 
aciminis; raters:  and  a  low  priority  assigned 
t*  programs  of  low  visibility. 

Of  course,  not  all  Federal  safety  programs 
which  are  part  of  larger  agencies  exhibit 
these  symptoms.  Tlie  broad-based  Federal 
Trade  Commis,':ion  displayed  admirable  vigor 
in  proceeding  against  health  hazards  of  cig- 
arettes. The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  though 
lightly  staffed  and  funded,  is  working  effec- 
tively to  reduce  the  toll  of  injuries  from 
automobile  accidents. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  when  a  Fed- 
eral agency  must  take  up  sul^tantial  and 
colli roversial  issues  of  consumA  safety  and 
economics,  we  believe  it  needs  mdependent 
status. 

Independence  can  be  furthered  by  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  for  staggered  fixed  terms  subject  to 
removal  only  for  cause,  and  by  designation  of 
a  permanent  chairman  to  serve  an  entire 
term  in  uu-t  capacity. 

Another  reason  for  our  recommendation  of 
an  Independent  Commission  stems  from  our 
own  experience  over  the  past  2  years.  Else- 
where In  this  report,  we  describe  some  of 
the  significant  safety  Innovations  which  have 
been  adopted  by  Industry  after  Issues  were 
raised  by  this  Commission.  As  a  result  of 
our  hearings  and  public  exposure,  Indtistry 
took  Important  steps  for  safety.  /■ 

Visibility  has  aided  us  In  communicating 
public  needs  to  business.  We  believe  that  a 
highly  visible  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission will  have  the  potential  to  deal  firmly 
and  at  arm's  lenijth  with  the  industries  It 
must  regulate  in  behalf  of  the  public. 

The  high  visibility  of  a  vigorous  independ- 
ent commission  would  also  be  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  Federal  presence  and  would 
Itself  stimulate  \oluntary  Improvement  of 
safety  practices.  The  Issues  before  the  CPSC 
should  be  publicly  aired;  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  smothered  in  the  competition  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  public  notice.  Similarly. 
CPSC's  needs  for  staff  and  funds  will  receive 
more  public  attention  and  cousider.ition  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et than  those  of  a  section  of  a  branch  of  a 
division  of  a  bureau  of  a  service  of  an  office 
of  a  department. 

Finally,  in  developing  acceptable  safety 
standards  for  consumer  products.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  manufacturers  confront  Gov- 
ernment officials  who,  like  themselves,  are  in 
command  of  resources  and  authority  and 
able  to  make  firm  commitments  and 
decisioiis. 

The  preference  of  at  least  some  In  the 
business  community  for  an  Independent 
agency  over  one  of  the  existing  agencies  In 
the  product  safety  area  was  Indicated  In  an 
informal  poll  of  more  than  50  industry 
officials  taken  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories 
In  August  1969.  The  poll  listed  14  proposed 
governmental  safety  functions;  the  group 
preferred  that  an  independent  agency — about 
which  they  knew  nothing — administer  12,  in 
preference  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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A  Consumer  Advocate 

Contrary  to  the  common  concept  that  "we 
are  all  consumers"  and  the  simple  assumption 
that  a  public  agency  always  defends  the  pub- 
lic lnj,erest.  In  reality  most  If  not  all  public 
decisions  represent  a  compromise  among  con- 
tending factions. 

Recognition  of  the  consumer's  need  for  rep- 
resentation in  Government  decisionmaking 
was  the  motivating  force  in  the  creation  of 
the  President's  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
simier Affairs  in  1963  and  for  the  continuance 
of  that  function  In  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Consumer  Interests.  * 

On  day-to-day  matters  of  product  safety, 
however,  the  consumer  has  no  official  cham- 
pion. The  asstimptlon  that  Federal  officials 
represent  the  general  public  interest  breaks 
down  when,  in  a  bargaining  situation,  no 
one  bargains  for  the  consumer.  Frequently, 
Instead  of  serving  the  consiuner,  the  Federal 
agency  merely  provides  the  forum  where  the 
consumer  Is  an  affected  but  helpless 
bystander. 

We  believe  that  the  highly  complex  issues 
which  will  face  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  require  a  sp>eclalized  Consumer 
Safety  Advocate  to  make  the  voice  of  the 
consumer  heard.  When  the  agency  serves  as 
an  arbiter,  seeking  to  reconcile  contending 
interests,  th*  Advocate  will  defend  the  con- 
sumer. By  institutionalizing  a  focus  of  con- 
sumer representation,  It  may  no  longer  be 
said  that  "everybody's  business  Is  nobody's 
business." 

The  relationship  between  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  and 
the  Consumer  Safety  Advocate  of  the  Com- 
mission can  be  expected  to  be  complemen- 
tary. The  role  of  the  Advocate  will,  however, 
be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  proposed 
Consumer  Protection  Division  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  has  a  potential  for 
filing  suits  to  enjoin  deceptive  practices  and 
intervening    in    agency    proceedings. 

In  the  past,  the  legal  doctrine  that  p.^rticl- 
pants  in  adversary  praceedings  must  have  a 
direct  economic  interest  has  deprived  con- 
sumers of  "standing"  before  courts  and  agen- 
cies. This  "standing"  doctrine,  admitting 
only  parJes  with  substantial  economic  In- 
terest, has  been  broaden3d  recently  by  sev- 
eral court  decisions. 

A  Consumer  Safety  Advocate  In  Commis- 
sion proceedings  will  assure  consumers  of 
the  representation  now  authorized  by  the 
courts  and  supplement  the  efforts  of  non- 
governmental advocates,  if  granted  author- 
ity and  staff  sufficient  to  draw  upon  the 
technical  resources  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

We  do  not  propose  that-Aie  have  any  Juris- 
dictional authority  over  the  Commission  or 
other  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  We  propose 
that,  through  him,  the  consumer  will  be 
assured  the  same  rights  as  any  other  mter- 
ested  group:  access  to  Information  and  the 
resources  for  asserting  and  defending  his 
rights.  There  is  clear  Justification  for  an 
office  which  will  defend  public  interests 
against  bureaucratic  excess  or  private 
Indiflerence. 

Mandatory  standards 

In  the  absence  of  unre^3onable  risks.  Fed- 
eral action  Is  unnecessary.  Government 
should  avoid  needless  intervention  In  private 
enterprise  and  the  expense  of  developing 
redundant  standards.  At  the  same  time,  the 
existence  of  Federal  authority  to  set  manda- 
tory safety  standards  may  well  stimulate 
Improvements  in,  and  compliance  with,  ade- 
quate voluntary  standards.  We  have  de- 
signed proposed  standard-setting  provisions 
to  operate  only  when  an  identified  product 
hazard  Is  found  and  then  only  after  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  has  been  given  to  private 
Individuals  and  consumer  and  industry 
groups  to  develop  a  draft  standard  for  sub- 
mission to  the  CPSC. 

When  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
product    presents    an    Identified    hazard    to 
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life  or  health,  the  task  of  framing  safety 
standards  must  be  performed  promptly  but 
with  surehanded  judgment.  Because  in- 
lormal  rulemaking  is  best  suited  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  kinds  of  Issues  In  the 
development  of  standards  and  to  prevent 
obstruction,  the  informal  procedure  rather 
than  a  formal  hearing  is  preferable,  with 
Judicial    review    for    all    interested    persons. 

In  any  event,  the  Commtsiion  must  be 
selective,  limiting  Its  development  and  up- 
dating of  safety  standards  to  categories  of 
consumer  goods  which  contain  an  unreason- 
able risk  or  the  threat  thereof. 

When  the  need  for  action  is  apparent,  the 
writing  of  safety  standards  must  not  drag 
on  for  months.  A  standard  must  be  com- 
pleted as  quickly  as  governmental  and  pri- 
vate resources  permit.  We  have  provided  in 
the  proposed  system  that  the  Commission 
may  majie  an  interim  product  safety  stand- 
ard effective  immediately  where  it  finds  an 
Imminent  risk  to  safety. 

In  the  event  that  private  sources  fail  to 
frame  a  needed  and  adequate  standard,  the 
CPSC  must  have  its  own  technical  resources 
and  authority  to  tap  personnel  and  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
sources  to  develop  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards. Safety  standards  cannot  be  deferred 
until  all  makers  o;  a  product  are  satisfied; 
dissatisfied  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  ap- 
peal what  they  consider  unjustifiab'y  string- 
ent standards  to  the  CPSC  or.  ultimately,  to 
the  courts. 

Digest  of  Recommendations 

It  is  not  the  number  or  kinds  of  injuries 
but  the  fact  of  injury— the  chronic  dis- 
ability, the  mental  anguish,  the  burden  of 
medical  costs,  anu  the  economic  waste — 
that  demands  remedial  action  to  reduce  un- 
I reasonable  product  hazards  by  the  most 
direct  and  elLcient  j.;eans. 

By  way  of  remedy,  our  recommendations, 
stated  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report. 
provide: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta'v,es 
enact  an  omnibus  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  committing  the  authority  and  resources 
of  the  Federal  government  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  unreasonable  product  hazards. 

2.  That  an  Independent  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  be  established  as  a 
Federal  agency  concerned  exclusively  with 
the  safety  of  consumer  products. 

3.  That  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  be  directed  to  secure  voluntary 
cooperation  of  consumers  and  industry  in 
advancing  its  programs  and  that,  when  nec- 
essary to  protect  consumers  from  unreason- 
able risks  of  death  or  injury,  the  Commis- 
sion be  empowered  to — 

Develop  and  set  mandatory  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standards: 

Enforce  compliance  with  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standards  through  a  broad  range 
of  civil  and  criminal  sanctions: 

Enjoin  distribution  or  sale  of  consumer 
products  which  violate  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards or  which  are  unreasonably  hazardous. 

Require  notice  to  consumers  of  substan- 
tially defective  products,  and  recall  of  prod- 
ucts which  violate  consumer  product  safety 
standards  or  which  are  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous. 

Make  reasonable  Inspections  of  manufac- 
turing facilities  to  Implement  compliance 
with  safety  standards  and  regulations;  and 

Conduct  public  hearings  and  subpoena 
witnesses  and  documents. 

4.  That  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission be  given  the  further  responsibility 


Establish  an  Injury  Information  Clearing- 
house to  collect  and  analyze  data  on  deaths 
and  Injuries  associated  with  consumer  prod- 
ucts; 

Disseminate  information  to  the  public 
about  hazardous  consumer  products  and 
practicable  means  of  reducing  hazards;  and 
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Cooperate  with  and  assist  States  and  lo- 
calities in  programs  germane  to  consumer 
product  safety. 

5.  That  a  Consumer  Safety  Advocate  to 
the  Commission  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. v.iih  specific  responsibility  to  represent 
consumer  Interests  before  the  Commission. 

6.  That  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  be  authorized  to  accredit  pri- 
vate testing  laboratories  which  are  qualified 
to  test  and  certify  compliance  with  specific 
product  safety  standards,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission be  empowered  to  require  Independ- 
ent testing  of  consumer  products  which  may 
present  an  unreasonable  risk. 

7.  That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  pro- 
mulgate trade  regulation  rules  for  those  who 
certTfy  or  endorse  the  safety  of  consumer 
products. 

8.  That  Federal  agencies  provide  Industry 
and  standards-setting  groups  with  relevant 
technological  Information  which  may  be 
utilized  to  reduce  product  hazards  and  that. 
where  proprietary,  svich  Information  be  ruled 
in  the  public  domain  with  provision  for  ade- 
quate compensation. 

9  That  upon  enactment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  a  method 
be  developed  to  permit  Federal  technical  ex- 
perts other  than  those  with  responsibility 
for  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  Industry 
sundards  and  testing  programs  to  partici- 
pate in  voUmr.'iry  safety  standards  activities. 

10.  That  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  be  authorised  and  afforded  funds 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  fa- 
cility suitable  for  research,  development  of 
test  methods,  and  analysis  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts for  safetv  considerations. 

11  That  existing  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  be  expanded  to 
authorize  low  interest  loans  to  assist  small 
buslne.sses  in  meeting  requirements  of  prod- 
uct safety  standards. 

12.  That  the  Federal  Government,  throiigh 
Its  purchasing  and  Insuring  agents,  look  to 
established  safety  standards  and,  wherever 
practicable,  new  safety  designs  in  selecting 
products  for  use.  and  that  Federal  agencies 
publicize  acquired  information  about  hazards 
in  consumer  products. 

13.  That  injured  consumers  be  permitted 
to  file  claims  for  treble  damages  in  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States  against 
manufacturers  who  intentionally  violate 
Federal  safety  standards:  that  Federal  Ciass 
action  procedures  be  made  applicable:  and 
that  the  principles  of  strict  tort  liability  be 
adopted  by  State  and  Federal  cotirts  to  as- 
sure fair  compensation  for  injury  fo  con- 
sumers in  suits  at  common  law. 

14.  That  consumer  products  for  Import 
Into  the  United  States  be  denied  entry  If 
they  violate  Federal  safety  standards  and 
that  export  of  consumer  products  which  do 
not  meet  Federal  safety  standards  be  pro- 
hibited unless  waiver  is  obtained  from  a  re- 
sponsible official  of  the  country  of  destina- 
tion. 

15.  That  the  United  States  support  the 
development  of  international  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standards,  and  assure  fair  rep- 
resentation of  consumer  interests  In  such 
proceedings. 


\ 


H.R.   18209 

A  bill  to  protect  consumers  against  unrea- 
sonable   risk    of    Injury    from    hazardous 
products  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   It    enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of   Reprcscntctives  of   the   United   States  of 
America   m   Congress   assembled,   That   this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  of  1970." 

FINDINGS    AND    PtJRPOSES 

Sec    2(0  1. — The  Congress  hereby  finds: 
( 1 »   The  public  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
against   risk   of   death   or  injury   from   haz- 
ardous consumer  products  when  such  haz- 
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ards  can  reasonably  be  eliminated  or  mini- 
mized; 

(2)  Unacceptable  numbers  of  hazardous 
consumer  products  now  affect  interstate 
commerce; 

(3)  The  increasing  number  and  complex- 
ity of  consumer  products  make  It  essential 
to  act  promptly  to  avoid  unn'icessary  deatii 
and  injury  m  uie  future; 

(4)  Complexities  of  modern  consumer 
products  and  tlie  diverse  nature  and  abilities 
of  consumers  using  them  frequently  result 
m  an  inability  of  users  to  anticipate  hazards 
and   to  safeguard   themselves  adequately; 

(5)  Voluntary  efforts  by  industry  to  de- 
velop means  of  preventing  the  sale  of  un- 
safe products,  while  sometimes  contributing 
to  cuusunier  safety,  often  have  not  been  ade- 
quatft  to  protect  consumers; 

(6)  Preservation  of  free  competition  pre- 
cludes enforcement  of  voluntary  product 
safety  standards  by  private  groups; 

(7)  The  prt'ducfion  and  sale  of  consiuner 
products  generally  affects  interstate  com- 
merce, making  control  of  unreasonable 
hazards  by  state  and  local  governments  in- 
adequate and  often  burdensome  to 
manufacturers. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are: 

(1)  To  protect  the  public  against  unrea- 
sonable product  hazards  to  their  health  and 
safety; 

i2)  To  assist  consumers  in  evaluating  the 
comparative  safety  of  consumer  products; 

(3l  To  aid  manufacturers  of  consumer 
products  by  encouraging  industry  to  develop 
uniform  safety  standards  for  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  by  niinlmlzing  conflicting  state  and 
local  regulations; 

(4)  To  promote  research  and  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes  and  prevention  of  prod- 
uct-related deaths  and  injuries. 

CONSIjMER  PROOrCT   SAFETY   COIUMISSION 

Sec  3 (at  .—A  Commission  is  hereby  created 
..nd  established,  to  be  known  as  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Comml.ssion"  i .  con- 
sisting of  Ave  Commissioners  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
i;^om  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Chairman.  The  Chiurman  shall  be 
the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  Commis- 
sion and.  when  so  designated,  shall  act  as 
Chairman  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
ofnce.  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may  be 
removed  by  tlie  President  for  neglect  of  duty 
or  malfeasance  In  office  but  for  no  other 
cause 

(b)  The  Commissioners  first  appointed 
under  this  section  shall  continue  in  office  for 
terms  of  1,2.  3.  4.  .and  5  years,  respectively, 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  nomination  Their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  each  for  a  term 
of  5  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predeces.';or  was  ap- 
pointed and  until  his  successor  Is  appointed 
and  has  qualified,  except  that  he  shall  not 
so  continue  to  serve  beyond  the  expiration 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress  subsecjuent  to 
the  expiration  of  said  fixed  term  of  office 
and  except  that  any  person  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term. 

(c)  Not  more  than  three  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  appointed  from  the  same 
political  party.  No  person  in  the  employ  of, 
or  holding  ariy  official  relation  to,  any  per- 
son, firm,  association,  or  corporation  engaged 

In  selling  or  manufacturing  consumer  prod- 
ucts or  owning  stock  or  bonds  of  substantial 
value  in  such  a  firm,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion or  who  Is  In  any  other  manner  pecuni- 
arily Interested  In  such  a  firm,  association,  or 
corporation,  or  a  substantial  supplier  thereof, 
shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  or  hold  the 
office  of  Commissioner.  Commissioners  shall 
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not  engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(d)  No  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaliUng  Commis- 
sioners to  exercise  all  tlie  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission. Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  The  Commission  shall  have  an 
official  seal  of  which  Judicial  notice  shall  be 
taken.  The  Commission  shall  annually  elect 
a  Vice  Chairman  to  act  in  the  absence  or 
in  case  of  the  disability  of  the  Chairman  or 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Chairman. 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  maintain  a 
principal  office  and  such  field  offices  as  It 
deems  necessary  and  may  meet  and  exercise 
any  or  all  of  Its  powers  at  any  other  place. 
The  Commission  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its 
members  or  by  such  agents  or  agency  as  It 
may  designate,  prosecute  any  inquiry  neces- 
sary to  Its  function  anywhere  In  the  United 
States.  A  Commissioner  who  participates  In 
such  an  Inquiry  shall  not  be  disqualified 
from  subsequently  participating  in  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  In  the  same  matter. 

(/)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  October  1  of  each  year 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include: 

( 1 )  A  thorough  appraisal,  including  statis- 
tical analyses,  estimates,  and  long-term  pro- 
jections, of  the  incidence  of  injury  and  effects 
to  the  population  resulting  from  consumer 
products,  with  a  breakdown,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, among  the  various  sources  of  such 
Injury. 

(21  A  list  of  consumer  product  safety 
standards  in  effect  In  such  year,  with  identi- 
fication of  standards  newly  added  during 
sucli  year; 

(3)  An  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  ob- 
servance of  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ards, including  a  list  of  enforcement  actions, 
court  decisions,  and  compromises  of  alleged 
violations,  by  location  and  company  name; 

(4)  A  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Act 
in  order  of  priority:  #>- 

(5)  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of /con- 
sumer product  safety  research  activities  com- 
pleted and  in  progress  as  a  restilt  of  govern- 
ment and/or  private  sponsorship  and  tech- 
nological progress  achieved  during  such  year; 

(6)  A  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Issues,  of  completed  or  pending  Judicial  ac- 
tions under  this  Act; 

(7)  The  extent  to  which  technical  Infor- 
mation was  disseminated  to  the  scientific 
and  commercial  communities  and  consumer 
information  was  made  available  to  the  public; 

(8)  The  extent  of  cooperation  between 
Commission  officials  and  representatives  of 
Industry  and  other  Interested  parties  in  the 
Implementation  of  this  Act,  Including  a  log 
or  summary  of  meetings  held  between  Com- 
mission officials  and  representatives  of  in- 
dustry and  other  Interested  parties-  and 

(9)  An  appraisal  of  significant  actions  of 
state  and  local  governments  relating  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission. 

{g)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (/) 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  the  Conunisslon 
deems  necessary  to  promote  cooperation 
among  the  several  states  In  the  improvement 
of  consumer  product  safety  and  to  strengthen 
national  consumer  safety  efforts. 

ih)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  an  Exec- 
utive Director,  a  General  Counsel,  a  Director 
of  Engineering  Sciences,  a  Director  of  Epi- 
demiology, a  Director  of  Information,  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  are  nec- 
essary in  the  execution  of  its  functions. 
Commission  employees,  other  than  those 
specifically  enumerated  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service. 
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consumer  safety  advocate 
ggj.  4 — There  shall  be  an  independent 
safety  advocate  to  the  ComLniission,  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  7  years.  The 
independent  safety  advocate  shall  be  known 
as  the  Consimier  Safety  Advocate,  shall  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  consumers  before  the 
Commission,  and  shall  have  the  following 
additional  authority  and  responsibility: 

(o)  To  receive  and  act  upon  complaints 
from  the  public,  Congress,  or  the  Executive 
agencies  regarding  actions  or  inactions  by  the 
Commission; 

(bl  To  evaluate,  where  appropriate,  pro- 
posed or  existing  standards,  proposed  orders 
and  regulations,  hazards  and  potential 
hazards,  and  to  hire  and  contract  for  such 
personnel  which  will  enable  such  evaluation; 

(c)  To  obtain  information  from  the  Com- 
mission concerning  any  proposed,  pending,  or 
completed  standard,  regulation  or  other 
proceeding; 

(d)  To  appear  before  the  Commission,  at 
his  discretion.  In  any  proceeding  as  a  party. 
or  witness; 

i,e)  To  recommend  modification  of  any 
proposed  regulation,  order  or  standard: 

(/)  To  request  the  development  of  a  reg- 
ulation or  standard  by  the  Commission: 

\g)  To  request  commencement  of  other 
proceedings  by  the  Commission; 

(/I)  To  appeal  to  any  appropriate  court 
of  the  United  States  any  order,  regulation, 
or  standard  issued  by  the  Commission; 

( i )  To  Issue  public  statements  with  respect 
to  any  matter  within  his  responsibilities 
under  subsections  (o)   through   (ft). 

INJURY  INFORMATION  CLEARINGHOUSE 

Sec  5(a) . — The  Commission  shall  establish 
and  operate  an  Injury  Information  Clear- 
inghouse to  collect.  Investigate,  analyze,  and 
disseminate  information  relating  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  product-related  in- 
juries to  consumers.  The  Commission  may. 
under  the  provisions  of  Sedition  31,  utilize 
the  facilities  and  personnel  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  collect,  investigate,  analyze, 
and  disseminate    such   data. 

(b|  The  Commission,  In  cooperation  with 
appropriate  federal  agencies,  shall  conduct 
additional  continuing  studies  and  investiga- 
tions of  deaths,  injuries,  diseases,  other 
health  impairments,  and  economic  losses 
resulting  from  accidents  Involving  consumer 
products  as  It  deems  necessary. 

(c)  Independently  or  In  cooperation  with 
appropriate  public  and  private  agencies,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to: 

1 1 1  Conduct  research  and  investigation 
into  the  safety  of  consumer  products: 

(2)  Conduct  studies  on  improvement  of 
consumer  products; 

(3)  Test  consumer  products  and  develop 
product  safety  test  methods  and  testing 
devices; 

(4)  Offer  training  In  prodtict  safety  in- 
vestigation  and    test    methods;    and 

(5)  Assist  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, administratively  and  technically,  in 
the  development  of  safety  standards  and 
test  methods. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  functions  described  in  this  section 
by  making  grants  or  entering  into  contracts 
for  the  conduct  of  such  functions  with  gov- 
ernmental entitles,  private  organizations  or 
individuals. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  employ  person- 
nel of  scientific  and  technical  competence 
adequate  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(/I  Whenever  the  federal  contribution  for 
any  Information,  research,  or  development 
activity  authorized  by  this  Act  is  more  than 
minimal,  the  Commission  shall  Include  in 
any  contract,  grant,  or  othe*'  arrangement 
for  such  research  or  development  activity,  or 
in  rules  or  regulations  applicable  to  such  In- 
formation  function,   provisions   effective   to 
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insure  that  all  information,  uses,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  that  activity  will  be  made  freely  and 
fully  available  to  the  general  public.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  any  background  patent  of  any  right 
which  he  may  have  thereunder. 

[g\  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  plan, 
design,  construct  and  operate  a  facility  or 
facilities  suitable  for  reserach,  development 
and  testing  of  consumer  products  pursuant 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

COMMISSION  PRIORITIES 

Sec.  6.— The  Commission  shall  annually 
evaluate  information  obtained  by  It  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  order  of  priorities 
for  its  informational,  educational,  and  reg- 
ulatory activities.  After  such  evaluation  the 
Commission  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  the  categories  of  consumer 
products  which  It  believes  warrant  primary 
attention,  with  the  reasons  therefor.  The 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  add  to, 
delete  from,  or  modify  such  list  of  priorities. 
The  failure  to  include  any  category  of  prod- 
ucts in  such  list  of  priorities  shall  not 
preclude  Commission  action  with  respect 
thereto. 

CONSUMER   PRODUCT  SAFETY   STANDARDS 

Sec.  7. — The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  promulgate  consumer  product 
safety  standards  or  other  regulations  for  con- 
stimer  product  safety  including: 

(a)  Any  requirement  as  to  performance, 
composition,  contents,  design,  construction, 
finish,  packaging,  or  otherwise  relating  to  any 
consumer  product  or  any  ccmpwnent  part 
thereof,  as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  prevent 
or  reduce  risk  of  death  or  personal  Injury. 

(b)  Any  requirement  that  any  consumer 
product  or  any  component  part  thereof  be 
marked  with  or  accompanied  by  clear  and 
adequate  warnings  or  instructions,  or  form 
of  warnings  or  instructions,  as  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  prevent  or  reduce  risk  of  death 
or  personal  injury. 

CONSUMER   PRODUCT   SAFETY   STANDARDS 

PROCEEDINGS  BY   COMMISSION 

Sec.  8(a). — Whenever  the  Commission 
finds  that  a  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard or  other  regulation  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 7  Is  necessary  to  prevent  or  reduce  risk 
of  death  or  personal  Injtiry  to  the  public 
from  an  identified  product  iiazard,  the 
Commission  shall  commence  a  proceeding 
for  the  development  of  such  a  standard  or 
regulation. 

(b)  A  proceeding  for  the  development  of 
such  a  sundard  or  regulation  shall  be  com- 
menced by  the  publication  of  a  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

The  notice  shall  state: 

(1)  The  nature  of  an  Identified  product 
hazard  found  by  the  Commission; 

(2)  That  the  Commission  has  determined 
a  constimer  product  safety  standard  or  regu- 
lation Is  necessary  to  prevent  or  reduce  un- 

T-easonable  risk  of  death  or  personal  Injury 
to  the  public  from  such  hazard;  and 

(3)  That  any  f)erson  or  organization  which 
Is  competent  and  willing  to  develop  a  pro- 
posed standard  or  regulation  to  prevent  or 
reduce  such  hazard  Is  invited  to  advise  the 
Commission  within  30  days  of  the  date  of 
such  notice. 

(c)  If,  within  such  period,  a  person  or  or- 
ganization offers  to  develop  such  a  proposed 
standard  or  regulation  and  the  Commission 
determines  that  such  person  or  organization : 

(1)  Is  technically  competent  to  under- 
take such  a  project;  and 

(2)  If  an  organization  operates  pursuant 
to  fair  procedures,  including:  (i)  reasonable 
notice  to  and  adequate  participation  by  all 
Interested  parties  including  consumers,  (11) 
due  process  to  all  participants,  (111)  main- 
tenance of  adequate  records  of  deliberations 
which  are  available  to  the  public,  (Iv)  a  re- 

*  quirement  that  all  dissenting  views  on  pro- 
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posed  standards  he  recorded  and  ftirnlshed 
to  the  Commission,  and  (v)  such  other  pro- 
cedures as  the  Commission  deems  necessary, 
^the  Corrunlssion  shall  suspend  its  proceed- 
ing for  tlie  development  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standard  for  not  more  than  180 
days  and  authorize  such  person  or  organiza- 
tion to  develop  a  proposed  standard  or  regu- 
lation. The  Commission,  for  good  cause 
showTi,  may  extend  such  suspension  for  such 
additional  period  as  it  finds  in  the  public 
interest  and  shall  publish  its  reasons  for  such 
determination  During  such  suspension  the 
Commission  may  autliorize  its  stall  to  de- 
velop proposals  for  a  standard  or  regulation, 
or  contract  with  third  parties  for  such  de- 
velopment. 

(d )  If.  within  such  peri(3d.  a  proposed  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard  or  regulation 
is  developed  by  such  person  or  organization, 
the  Commission  shall  resume  Its  proceeding 
and  shall  take  such  proposed  standard  or 
regulation  Into  consideration,  along  with  the 
views  of  its  staff,  prior  to  publishing  a  pro- 
posed consumer  product  safety  standard  or 
regulation  in  the  Federal  Register.  A  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard  or  regulation 
shall  thereafter  be  published  within  60  days 
of  submission  of  such  proposed  standard  un- 
less the  Commission,  for  good  cause  shown, 
finds  an  extension  of  such  period  is  in  the 
public  Interest  and  publishes  its  reasons  for 
such  determination.  Such  standard  cr  regu- 
lation shall  include  a  finding  that  the  Com- 
mission determines  it  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  prevent  or  reduce  unreasonable  risk 
of  death  or  personal  Injury  tc?  the  public 
from  the  hazard  described 

(e)  If  no  person  or  organization  offers  and 
Is  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  develop 
such  a  propobed  consumer  product  safety 
standard  or  regulation,  the  Commission  shall 
publish  a  consumer  product  safety  standard 
or  regulation  within  180  days  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  notice  commencing  the  pro- 
ceeding unless  the  Commission,  for  good 
cause  shown,  finds  an  extension  of  such 
period  Is  in  the  public  interest  and  pub- 
lishes its  reasons  for  such  determination. 
Such  standard  or  regulation  shall  Include  a 
finding  that  the  Commission  determines  It 
Is  reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  cr  reduce 
unreasonable  risk  of  death  or  personal  injury 
to  the  public  from  the  hazard  described. 

(/)  Each  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard or  regulation  .^hall  specify  the  date  such 
standard  or  regulation  Is  to  take  effect  not 
exceeding  90  days  from  the  date  Issued,  un- 
less the  Commission  finds,  for  good  cause 
shown,  that  a  later  effective  date  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  publishes  Its  reasons  for 
such  finding. 

ig)  The  Commission  may  by  order  amend 
or  revoke  any  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard or  regulation  established  under  this 
section.  Such  order  shall  specify  the  date 
on  which  such  amendment  or  revocation  is 
to  take  effect  which  shall  not  exceed  90  days 
from  the  date  the  order  is  Issued  unless  the 
Commission  finds  for  good  cause  shown  that 
a  later  effecUve  date  is  in  the  public  Interest 
and  publishes  its  reasons  for  such  finding. 
Where  an  amendment  Involves  a  ma- 
terial change  in  a  standard  or  regulation 
subsections  (a) -(e)  of  this  section  shall 
apply. 

(h)  In  Issuing  a  consumer  product  safety 
standard  pursuant  to  this  section,  (1)  the 
Commission  shall  not  Issue  any  standard 
unless  there  is  an  expression  In  th^^^tandard 
Itself  of  the  hazard  which  the  standard  Is 
designed  to  prevent  or  reduce;  (2)  shall 
whenever  possible  promulgate  performance 
standards;  and  (3)  shall  consider  relevant 
available  product  data  Including  the  results 
of  research,  development,  testing,  and  In- 
vestigation activities  conducted  generally  and 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(I)  Section  553  of  Title  5,  «nlted  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  for  the 
purpose   of    establishing,    amending,   or    re- 
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voklng  a  consumer  product  safety  standard 
or  other  regulation  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

CONSUMER   PRODUCT   SAFETY   STANDARDS— IMMI- 
NENT   HAZARDS 

Sec.  9. — Whenver  the  Commission  makes 
the  findings  specified  in  Section  8iai  and, 
In  addition,  at  any  time  finds  (n  that  such 
identified  product  hazard  presents  an  immi- 
nent risk  to  public  heal'h  or  safety  and  (2) 
the  crnsumer  product  in  question  Is  already 
being  distributed,  or  is  about  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Interstate  commerce,  the  Com- 
mis.'^K'n  may  issue  an  interim  consumer 
product  safety  standard  or  regulation  and 
make  such  standard  or  regulation  effective 
immediately  or  within  such  time  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  The  Commission  shall  specify  such 
findings  m  a  Federal  Register  notice  promul- 
gating such  interim  standard  or  regulation, 
and  such  findings  shall  be  subjeci  to  judicial 
review  pursuant  t  ■>  Section  28.  In  any  such 
rev:ew  proceeding  an  interim  standard  or 
regulation  of  the  Commission  shall  be  sus- 
t.ilned  unless  the  party  a.sserting  its  In- 
validr.v  establishes  by  clear  and  convincing 
proof  that  it  Is  arbitrary.  In  the  event  the 
Comml-slon  issues  an  \mepiti  consumer 
product  safety  standard  or  other  regulation, 
it  shall  commence  and  complete  a  proceeding 
under  Section  8  with  reasonable  promptness. 

CONSU.MER  PRODT'CT  SAFETY  STANDARDS PETI- 
TION BY  INTERESTED  PARTY- 
SEC.  10(a). — Any  consumer  or  other  in- 
terested party  may  petition  the  Commission 
to  commence  a  proceeding  for  the  issuance, 
amendment,  or  revocation  of  a  consumer 
product  safetv  standard  or  other  regula'ion. 

lb)  Such  petition  shall  be  filed  In  the 
principal  office  of  the  Commission  and  shall 
set  forth; 

( 1 1  Facts  which  it  is  claimed  establish  the 
existence  of  an  identified  product  hazard. 

(2)  Facts  which  It  Is  claimed  establish 
that  a  cdKsumer  product  safety  standard  or 
other  regulation  or  an  amendment  dr 
revocation  thereof  is  nf-cos.srry:  an''. 

(3)  The  terms  of  !Pny  such  consumer  prod- 
uci  saletv  standard  or  other  regulation  or 
amendment  thereof  which  It  Is  claimed 
should  be  is.sued  by  the  Commission 

(CI  The  Commis.^ion  may.  in  its  discre- 
tion, hold  a  public  hearing  or  may  conduct 
such  mvestlg.ui  'h  or  proceeding  as  it  deems 
appropriate  in  order  to  de' ermine  whether  or 
not  such  petition  should  be  granted. 

(d)  If  the  Commission  grants  such  peti- 
tion. It  shall  promptly  commence  an  appro- 
priate proceeding  for  the  Issuance  of  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard,  or  other 
regulation  or.  pursuant  to  Section  14,  declare 
such  product  a  banned  hazardous  product 
or  take  such  other  action  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. If  the  Commission  denies  such  peti- 
tion It  shall  publish  Its  reasons  for  such 
denial. 

NSW   PBODXJCTS 

Sec  11(a)  — The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  to  promulgate  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  that  new 
consumer  produces  are  adequately  designed 
and  tested  to  minimize  unreasonable  risk  of 
death  or  pcr.sonal  Injury  to  the  public. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  "new 
consumer  product"  is  a  consumer  product 
which  incorporates  a  design,  material,  or 
'.  ■vm  of  energy  exciiange  which  (1)  has  not 
previously  be»n  used  substantially  In  con- 
sumer prjducts  and  (2)  as  to  which  there 
'.■.\ists  a  lack  of  Information  adequate  to  de- 
termine the  safety  of  such  product  in  use 
by  consumers. 

SUITS    BY    COMMISSION 

Sec.  l?(a).— Whenever  the  Commission 
shall  have  reason  to'  believe  that  a  make, 
model,  or  tvpe  of  consrmer  product  incorpo- 
rating an  identified  product  hazard  is  being 
marketed  or  is  about  to  be  marketed.  It  Is 
authorized  to  commence  an  action  for  tem- 
porary aid  pprmancnt  injunctive  relief  with 
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respect  to  such  consumer  product  In  an  ap- 
propriate federal  district   court. 

(b)  Such  a  proceeding  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  commenced  by  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint setting  forth  the  facts  which  estab- 
lish that  the  marketing  of  such  consumer 
product  presents  or  may  present  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  death  or  personal  Injury  to 
the  public  and  »he  nature  of  Injunctive  relief 
which  the  Commission  believes  is  necessary 
with  respect  thereto. 

(C)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  such  ac- 
tions commenced  by  the  Commission. 

Id  I  The  Commission  may  commence  such 
actions  in  any  district  court  in  the  United 
States  In  a  district  where  any  act.  omission, 
or  transaction  constituting  the  alleged  vio- 
lation occurred,  or  is  threatened,  or  in  such 
court  ior  the  district  wherein  the  defendant 
Is  found  or  transacts  business.  In  such  cases, 
process  may  be  served  In  any  other  district 
in  which  the  defendant  is  an  Inhabitant  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 

INJUNCTIVE    RELIEF  ' 

Sec.  13(a). — If  the  court  determines  that 
the  risk  Is  unreasonable  and  the  Commis- 
sion Is  entitled  to  relief  pursuant  to  Section 
12  hereof.  It  may  1 1)  enter  an  appropriate 
order  enjoining  the  marketing  of  such  con- 
sumer product,  and  (11)  enter  an  appropilate 
order  directing  the  defendant  or  defendants 
to  establish  such  procedures  with  respect  to 
such  consumer  product  as  are  necessary  to 
avoid  unreasonable  risk  of  death  or  personal 
Injury  to  the  public  in  the  future. 

(b)  Those  procedures  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  an  aarmative  order  of  the  court 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  Include: 

(1)  Collection  and  retention  of  informa- 
tion on  the  identity  of  purchasers  and  claims 
of  Injury  or  hazards; 

(ill  collection  and  retention  of  informa- 
tion on  product  performsince  and  servicing, 
to  the  extent  it  relates  to  safety: 

(111)  procedures  for  adequate  product  de- 
sign and  performance; 

(Iv)  procedures  for  adequate  conduct  of 
testing  and  inspection; 

(v)  Inclusion  of  necessary  warnings  and 
Instructions   with   consumer   products;    and 

(vi)  procedures  for  adequate  quality 
control. 

BANNED    HAZARDOUS    PRODUCTS 

Sec.  14(a).— Whenever  the  Commission 
finds: 

( 1 1  That  a  consiuner  product  Incorporat- 
ing an  identical  product  hazard  is  being  mar- 
keted, ur  is  about  to  be  marketed,  and  such 
consumer  product  presents  an  unreasonable 
risk  of  death  or  personal  Injury  to  the  public; 
and 

1 2 )  Notwithstanding  any  cautionary  label- 
ing, regulation,  or  safety  standard  as  Is  or 
may  be  required  under  this  Act,  the  degree 
or  nature  of  the  hazard  Involved  In  the  tise  of 
the  onsumer  product  is  such  that  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety  can  be  ade- 
quately .-served  only  by  keeping  such  product 
out  of  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce 
— the  Commission  may.  by  regulation  ptir- 
suant  to  Section  553  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code,  declare  such  product  a  banned  hazard- 
ous product. 

(b)  If,  before  or  during  a  proceeding  pur- 
uant  to  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  finds  that  because  of  an 
identified  product  hazard,  distribution  of  a 
c  insumer  product  affecting  Interstate  cora- 
mercp  presents  r.n  Imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health,  and  by  order  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  it  gives  notice  of  such 
finding,  such  consumer  prodvict  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  banned  hazardous  product 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  until  the  pro- 
ceeding has  been  completed.  If  not  yet  Inltl- 
iited  when  such  an  order  is  published,  such 
a  proceeding  shall  be  commenced  and  com- 
pleted with  reasonable  promptness. 

((•)   Orders  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
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be  subject  to  Judicial  review  pursuant  to 
Section  28.  In  any  such  review  proceeding  an 
order  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
sustained  unless  the  party  a.s.>,ertlng  its 
invalidity  establishes  by  clear  and  convincing 
proof  that  the  order  Is  arbitrary. 

Product  Safety  Adiifiory  Council 
Sec.  15(0). — The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish a  Product  Safety  Advisory  Council  which 
it  may  consult  before  prescribing  a  consumer 
product  safety  standard  or  other  regulation. 
The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
niission  and  shall  be  compo.^ed  of  fifteen 
members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  In  one  or  more 
of  the  fields  applicable  to  the  safety  of 
products  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missi'jD.  The  Council  shall  be  constituted 
as  follov.-s: 

(1)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
governmental  agencies  including  federal, 
state,  and  local  goveriiments; 

(2)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
consumer  product  Indu.strles  including  at 
least  one  reprc.-entaiive  of  small  business; 

i3)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  trom 
among  ccnsura?r  organizations,  community 
organization.-,  and  recognized  consumer 
leaders. 

I  b  I  Thf  Council  may  propr>se  product 
safety  standards  or  ether  regulations  to  the 
Commission  for  its  consideration  and  may 
function  through  subcommittees  of  its 
members.  All  proceedings  of  the  Council 
shall  be  public,  and  a  record  of  each  proceed- 
ing shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  em.ployoes  of  the  United  States  and 
members  of  any  ad  hoc  advisory  committees 
created  pursuant  to  subsection  (di  shall. 
while  attendlnft  meetings  or  conferences  of 
the  Council  or  while  otherwise  engaged  In 
the  business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Commission,  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem, 
including  travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
MiPir  homes  cr  regular  places  of  buslnesii 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  Section  5703  of  Title  5.  Unltod 
States  Code.  Payments  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  render  members  of  t!lie  Council  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States  for 
any  purpose. 

I  d  I  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
establish.  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid 
Product  gafety  Advisory  Council,  such  ad  hoc 
advisory  "committees  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
advise  it  with  respect  to  any  safety  standard 
or  other  regulation  considered  by  it  under 
this  Act.  Where  practicable,  such  ad  hoc 
committees  shall  be  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  differing  Interests  In  the  same 
proportions  specified  in  rubsectlon(a)  hereof 
Such  ad  hoc  committees  shall  terminate 
upon  termination  of  the  proceeding /with 
respect  to  such  standard  or  regulation.  All 
proceedings  shall  be  public,  and  a  record  c' 
each  proceeding  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection. 

Notification  cf  Defects:  Repair  or  Replace- 
ment of  Hazardour,  Products 

Sec.  16(a). — Every  manufacturer  of  con- 
svimer  products  who  discovers  or  acquires 
information  tending  to  show  that: 

( II  A  consumer  product  produced,  assem- 
bled or  imported  by  him  contains  a  defect 
which  creates  a  substantial  risk  of  personal 
injury  to  the  public;  or 

(2)  A  consumer  product  produced,  assem- 
bled or  imported  by  him  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  an  a{)plicable  standard  rr 
regulation  prescribed  pursuant  to  Sections 
8,  9,  or  14  fails  to  cjmply  with  such  standard 
or  regulation. 

— shall  Immediately  notify  the  Commlssioi^ 
of  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply  If  such 
product  has  left  the  place  of  manufacture 
and  shall,  except  as  authorized  by  paragraph 
(c),    with    rea'sonabie    promptness    furnish 
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notification  of  such  defect  or  failure  to  com- 
ply to  the  persons  specified  In  subsection  (d) 
ofthis  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  defining  "defect  which 
c-eaies  a  substantial  ri-^k  of  personal  injury 
•0  the  public"  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(C)  If  Ih  '•^^  opinion  of  such  manufac- 
turer the  defect  or  failure  to  comply  (U  is 
not  such  as  to  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
personal  injury,  or  (ii)  a  special  limited 
fo'm  of  notice  is  appropriate,  or  (Hi)  the 
Commission  and  not  the  manufacturer 
should  furnish  and  pay  for  the  notification 
specified,  he  may.  at  the  time  of  giving  notice 
to  the  Commission  of  such  defect  or  failure 
to  complv,  apply  to  the  Commission  for  a 
partial  or  complete  exemption  from  the 
requirement  of  notice  specified  in  subsec- 
'ion  (d).  If  such  application  states  grounds 
for  such  exemption,  the  Commission  may 
i>aord  such  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  In  support  of  the  applica- 
tion, the  burden  of  proof  being  on  the  manu- 
facturer. Where  the  Commission  determines 
It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  It  may  publish 
notice  of  such  application  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  afford  Interested  parties,  in- 
cluding consumers,  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment thereon.  If.  after  such  presentation, 
the  Commission  for  good  cause  shown  finds 
(1)  that  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply  Is 
not  such  as  to  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
mjurv  and  (2)  that  exemption  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest,  It  may  exempt  such 
manufacturer  from  the  requirement  of 
notice  to  the  persons  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  or  from  the  require- 
ments of  repair,  refund,  or  replacement 
imposed  by  subsection  ih)  of  this  section, 
provided,  that  It  shall  publish  Its  reasons  for 
such  findings  In  the  Federal  Register.  If. 
after  such  presentation  the  Commission,  for 
g3od  cau:ie  shown,  finds  that  a  special  lim- 
ited form  of  notice  Is  appropriate  or  that  it 
IS  in  the  public  interest  that  the  Commis- 
sion furnish  the  notification  specified,  it  may 
grant  such  partial  or  complete  exemption 
from  subsection  (d)  and  shall  publish  its 
reasons  for  such  finding  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

(d)  The  notification,  other  than  to  the 
Commission,  required  by  subparagraph  la) 
of  this  section  shall  be  accomplished: 

(1)  by  certified  mall  to  the  first  purchaser 
of  such  product  for  purposes  other  than  re- 
sale and  to  any  subsequent  transferee  of 
such  product  where  known  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and 

(2)  by  certified  mall  or  other  more  expedi- 
tious means  to  the  dealers  or  distributors 
of  such  manufacturer  to  whom  such  product 
was  delivered. 

(e)  The  notification  required  by  subpara- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  shall  contain  a 
clear  description  of  such  defect  or  failure  to 
comply,  an  evaluation  of  the  hazard  reason- 
ably related  thereto,  and  a  statement  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  correct  such  defect. 
In  the  case  of  a  notification  to  a  person  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  notification  shall  also  advise  the 
person  of  his  rights  under  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section. 

(/)  Every  manufacturer  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts shall  furnish  to  the  Commission  a  true 
copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and  other  com- 
munications to  dealers  or  distributors  of 
such  manufacturer  or  to  purchasers,  or  sub- 
sequent transferees,  of  consumer  products 
of  such  manufacturer  regarding  any  such 
defect  in  such  product  or  any  failure  to  com- 
ply with  a  standard,  regulation,  or  order  ap- 
plicable to  such  product.  The  Commission 
shall  disclose  to  the  public  so  much  of  the 
Information  contained  In  such  notices  or 
other  Information  in  Its  possession  as  It 
deems  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  but  it  shall  not  dlscolse  any  in- 
formation  which   contains   or  relates   to  a 
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trade  secret  unless  it  determines  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(£»)  If  through  testing,  inspection.  lnve.=  - 
tlgation,  research  or  examination  of  reports 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  any  consumer 
product: 

(1)  fails  to  comply  with  an  applicable 
standard  or  regulation  prescribed  pursuant 
to  Section  8.  9  or  14;  or 

(2)  contains  a  defect  which  creates  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  personal  injury  to  the  public, 
and  if  the  Commission  determines  that  noti- 
fication or  other  remedies  provided  under  the 
section  are  appropriate.  It  shall  notify  the 
manufacturer  of  the  product  of  such  defect 
or  failure  to  comply.  The  notice  shall  con- 
tain the  findings  of  the  Commlssflon  and  shall 
include  a  synopsis  of  the  information  upon 
which  the  "findings  are  based.  Unless  the 
Commission  determines  that  delay  will  un- 
reasonably harm  the  public  health  and 
safety,  it 'shall  afford  such  manufacturer  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  views  to  establish 
that  there  is  no  failure  of  compliance  or  that 
the  alleged  defect  does  not  exist  or  does  not 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  personal  injury. 
Where  the  Conimission  determines  it  is  in  the 
public  interest,  it  may  publish  notice  of 
such  proceeding  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
afford  interested  parties,  including  consum- 
ers, an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon.  If 
after  such  presentation  by  the  manufacturer 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  prod- 
uct does  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
standard  or  regulation,  or  that  It  contains  a 
defect  which  creates  a  substantial  risk  of 
personal  injury,  the  Commission  may  direct 
the  manufacturer  to  furnish  the.  notification 
specified  in  subsection  tc)  of  this  sectL.n  to 
the  persons  specified  in  subparagraph  id) 
of  this  section.  The  Commission  may  in  its 
discretion  use  the  sanctions  provided  by  Se<'- 
lions  25,  26.  or  27  of  this  Act  with  or  without 
utilizing  the  procedures  specified  in  this 
section. 

Ih)  If  any  consumer  product  is  found  un- 
der subparagraph  lai  or  ip)  to  fail  to  comply 
with  an  applicable  standard  or  regulation  or 
to  have  a  defect  which  creates  a  substantial 
risk  of  personal  Injury,  and  the  notification 
specified  In  subsection  let  is  required  to  be 
furnished  on  account  of  such  failure  or  de- 
fect, the  manufacturer  of  such  product  shall. 

(l)  without  charge,  bring  such  product 
Into  conformity  with  such  standard  or  regu- 
lation, or  remedy  such  defect  and  provide 
reimbursement  for  any  expenses,  including 
transportation  e.xpenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  having  such  product  brought  into 
conformity  or  having  such  defect  remedied, 
or 

i2)  replace  such  product  with  a  like  or 
equivalent  product  which  compiles  with  each 
applicable  standard,  regulation  or  order  un- 
der this  Act  and  which  has  no  defect  relating 
to  the  safety  of  its  use,  or 

(3)  refund  the  purchase  price  of  such 
product  upon  tender  of  the  product  by  the 
owner. 

The  manufacturer  shall  take  the  action  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  in  such  manner 
and  wltli  respect  to  such  persons  as  the 
Commission  shall  by  order  prescribe. 

PRODUCT    CERTIFICATION    AND    LABELING 

Sec.  17(a). — Every  manufacturer  of  a  prod- 
uct subject  to  a  consumer  product  safety 
or  regulation  issued  under  Section  8  or  9 
shall  ftirnish  to  the  distributor  or  dealer  at 
the  time  of  delivery  oi  such  product  a  cer- 
tiflcaiiou  that  such  product  conforms  to  all 
applicable  safety  standards  and  shall  specify 
such  standards.  Such  certification  shall  be 
based  on  a  test  of  such  specific  product  set 
forth  in  such  standard  or  regulation  or  upon 
a  reasonable  testing  program  and  shall  state 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  date  and 
Dlace  of  manufacture. 
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I  b )  The  Commission  may  by  rule  or  regu- 
lation prescribe  reasonable  tests  or  testing 
programs  for  ccn.sumer  products  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  or  regu- 
lation require  the  use  and  prescribe  the  form 
and  content  of  labels  which,  where  practica- 
ble, may  be  required  by  the  Commission  to 
be  permanently  affixed  to  any  consumer  prod- 
uct and  which  shall  furnish  to  the  extent 
practicable  the  information  specified  In  this 
section. 

I  d  I  Tiie  Commission  may  order  that  any 
product  subject  to  a  consumer  product  safety 
standard  or  regulation  pursuant  to  Section 
8  shall  be  subject-  to  a  reasonable  testing 
program  operated  by  an  independent  third- 
p.^rty  qualified  to  perform  such  program  and 
tiiat'an  appropri.»t«  mark  Sv)  tcrtityme  ap- 
pear on  the  product.  Where  a  product  is  sub- 
ject to  such  an  order,  the  certification  under 
subparagraph  i  a  i  of  this  section  shall  so 
state  and  shall  state  the  name  of  the  party 
operating  such  testing  program.  The  Com- 
mission may.  by  regulation,  piescribe  proce- 
dures for  such  programs  and  requirements 
with  respect  to  reporting  of  compliance  ixith 
applicable  regulations  and  standards  by 
independent  third-parties  conducting  such 
certuication  programs. 

(e»  The  Commission  may,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  designate  par- 
ties who  are  qualified  to  operate  such  inde- 
pendent third-party  certification  programs, 

INSPECTION    AND    RECORD    KEEPING 

Sec.  18 ta)  —The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  Inspection  and  investigation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  implement  this  Act 
and  regulations  and  standards  as  may  be 
prescribed  pursuant  hereto.  It  shall  furnish 
the  Attornev  General  and.  whei:  appropriate, 
the  Secrctai-v  of  the  Treasury,  any  informa- 
tion obtained  indicating  noncompliance  (ex- 
cept noncompliance  with  Sec.  19ib)  of  this 
Actl   for  appropriate  enforcement  action. 

ibi  Fur  purposes  of  Implementation  of 
c-ders,.  regulations,  or  standards  promulga'ed 
xindnr'this  Art.  off.ce-'  or  einplo\ees  duly 
designated  l:y  the  Commission,  upon  present- 
ing appropriate  credentials  and  a  written 
notice  from  the*  Commission  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  authorized; 
(1)  To  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  anv 
factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  In  which 
c:  lisuiner  products  or  component  parts  'here- 
ijf  are  maiiufactured,  assembled,  or  held  for 
introduction  into  interstate  c  .mmerce  or  are 
ii?ld  for  sale  after  such  Introduction;  and 

(2 1  To  inspect,  a'  reasonable  times  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner  those  areas  of  such 
lactory,  warehou.->e  or  establishment  wliere 
such  products  are  produced  or  stored  and 
which  may  relate  to  the  safety  of  such  prcd- 
.'cts  Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  com- 
nienced  and  completed  v.Ith  rea.sonable 
]3romptnes5. 

(c)  Everv  manufacturer  of  consv.mer  prod- 
uct^ or  compv^nent  parts  thereof  shall 
establish  and  maintain  s'tch  records,  make 
such  icports.  and  provide  such  information 
as  the  Commission  r..av  reasonably  by  regu- 
lation require.  Establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  records  of  purchasers  cf  products, 
product  design,  testing,  q-;->llty  control,  de- 
fects and  claims  fjr  five  (5)  ;.ears,  shall  not 
be  deemed  unreasonable.  Upon  reqviest  of 
a:i  officer  or  emjjloyee  duly  designated  by  the 
Commission,  every  sucli  manufacturer  shall 
permit  the  mspec'ion  ol  appropriate  books, 
records,  and  papers  relevant  lo  dPiermining 
whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is 
actmft  in  con-p!.ance  with  'his  Act  and  regu- 
lations and  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
hereto. 

id)  The  Commission  or  Its  representatives 
.-hall  not  disclose  any  information  reported 
to,  "or  otherwise  obtained  by  It  pursuant  to 
This  section  uhich  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret   unless  it  determines  that  It  Is 
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necessary  to  caxry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  Such  Information  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act 
or,  when  relevant  in  any  administrative  or 
Judicial  proceeding  under  this  Act.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  authorize  the  withhold- 
ing of  Infoiination  by  the  Commission  or  by 
any  officer  or  employee  under  his  control 
from  the  duly  authorized  Committees  of 
Congress. 

ADDI.ION.'kL    POWERS    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  19 ((I)  — The  Commission,  or  any  tw© 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  cf induct  hearings  anywhere  In 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinion  pertinent  to  the 
safety  of  consumer  products.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  notice  of  any  proposed 
hearing  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  interested 
persons  to  present  relevant  testimony  and 
data. 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  also  have  the 
power : 

1 1 )  To  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  Individuals 
to  submit  in  writing  such  reports  and 
answers  to  questions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe:  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasor>abIe  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine: 

1 2)  To  administer  oaths; 

(3)  To  require  by  subpoena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  vitnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  docuitieutary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a 
subpoena  or  order  issued  under  this  sub- 
section, to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  In  requiring  com- 
pliance with  such  subpoena  or  order; 

(5)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and.  in  such  instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)   of  this  subsection;  and 

(6)  To  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Any  district  court  In  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry 
is  carried  on  may,  upon  petition  by  counsel 
for  the  Commission,  In  case  of  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  or  order  of  the  Commission 
issued  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Issue  an  order  requiring  compliance  there- 
with; and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
contempt  thereof. 

(d)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  Information  obtained  by  it  Is 
in  the  public  Interest  and  would  not  give  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  person, 
It  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  Information 
in  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best  adapted 
for  public  use,  except  that  data  and  infor- 
mation which  relates  to  a  trade  secret,  shall 
be  held  confidential  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed, unless  the  Commission  determines 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

( e )  Every  manufacturer  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts or  component  parts  thereof  shall  provide 
to  the  Commission  such  performance  and 
technical  data  related  to  performance  and 
safety  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  The  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  require  the  manufacturer  to 
give  such  notification  of  such  performance 
and  technical  data  at  the  time  of  original 
purchase  to  prospective  purchasers  and  to 
the  flpst  purchaser  of  such  product,  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale,  as  It  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 
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(/)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain without  charge  from  any  manufacturer 
of  consumer  products  written  authorization 
to  distributors  and  retailers  to  obtain  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  such  products  for  purposes 
of  determining  compliance  of  such  products 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

1^)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  governmental  entities, 
private  organizations  or  Individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  authorized  by  this  Act. 

i/i)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish such  policies,  criteria,  and  procedures 
and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
;<£  it  deems  necessary  to  administration  of 
this  Act  and  its  functions  hereunder.  Unless 
otherwise  specified  tlie  provisions  of  Title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Section  553  shall  apply 
to  such  proceeding. 

COOPERATION    WITH    f-EDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  20. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
obtain  from  any  federal  department  or  agency 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  materials  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out~Tts  functions  under  thit'  Act.  Each 
such  department  or  agency  is  authorized  to 
C'.)operate  with  the  Commission  and,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  ma- 
terials to  ■  The  Commission  and  the  heads 
of  other  departments  and  agencies  engaged 
in  administering  programs  related  to  product 
safety  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, cooperate  and  consult  In  order  to 
insure  fully  coordinated  efforts. 

lilPOKTED  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  21(0) . — Any  consumer  product  offered 
for  importation  into  tlie  United  States  which 
fails  to  comply  with  an  applicable  .standard 
or  regulation  prescribed  under  this  Act, 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  certification 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  Section  17,  or  which 
Lonuiins  a  defect  winch  creates  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  personal  injury  to  the  public 
.•^hali  be  refused  admission  to  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
obtain  Without  charge  and  deliver  to  the 
Commission,  upon  the  latter's  request,  a 
reasonable  number  of  samples  of  consumer 
products  being  offered  for  import.  The  owner 
or  consignee  .)f  such  product  may  have  a 
hearing  before  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  admission  of  such  imports  into  the  United 
States.  If  it  appears  from  examination  of 
such  samples  or  otherwise  that  a  product 
fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  unless  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
applies  and  is  complied  with, 

( 1 )  such  prodtict  shall  be  refused  admis- 
sion, and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cau.'^e  destruction  of  such  product  unless  It 
is  exported,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  within  90  days 
after  notice  to  the  importer  or  consignee. 

(c)  If  it  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
any  consumer  product  refused  admission 
pursuant  to  subsection  (o)  of  this  section  can 
be  brought  into  compliance  with  applicable 
regulations,  standards,  or  orders,  final  deter- 
mination as  to  the  admission  of  such  product 
may  be  deferred,  and  the  Commission  may 
permit  the  applicant  to  perform  such  opera- 
tions to  bring  such  product  into  conformity. 
The  Commission  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
the  means  of  compliance  with  this  subsection, 
including  execution  of  a  sufficient  bond  for 
payment  of  damages  and  expenses  incurred 
with  respect  to  the  Imported  product. 

d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  manu- 
facturer offering  a  consumer  product  for  im- 
portation to  the  United  States  to  designate 
In  writing  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of 
all  administrative  and  Judicial  process  may 
be  made  and  to  file  such  designation  with 
the  Commission.  Such  designation  shall  be 
public  and  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed 
by  like  writing  similarly  filed.  Service  of  all 
administrative    and    Judicial    processes,    no- 
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tlces,  orders,  decisions,  and  requirements  may 
be  made  upon  said  manufacturer  by  service 
upon  such  designated  agent  with  like  effect 
a.s  if  made  personally  upon  said  manufac- 
turer. In  default  of  such  designation,  the 
Commission  or  any  court  of  the  United 
States  may  effect  service  of  process  upon 
such  manufacturer  by  posting  such  process, 
notice,  order,  requirement,  or  decision  in  the 
office  of  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission. 

(c)  No  consumer  product  shall  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  unless  the  man- 
tifacturer  of  such  product  complies  with  the 
inspection  and  record  keeping  requirements 
of  this  Act  and  the  Commission's  regulations 
with  respect  thereto. 

exported  products 
Sec.  22. — Regulations,  orders,  and  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  Commission  under  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  consumer  products  in- 
tended for  e.xport  unless  the  manufacturer 
of  any  consumer  product  subject  thereto 
obtains  and  files  with  the  Commission  a 
certification  by  the  responsible  official  of 
the  country  to  which  export  is  intended  stat- 
ing that  the  safety  provisions  of  such  regu- 
lations, orders,  or  standards  are  waived. 

ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Sec.  23. — Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  any  conduct  that 
would  otherwise  be  unlawful  under  such  laws. 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 

Sec.  24 (o). — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to : 

( 1 )  Manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  assemble.  Introduce  or  deliver  for  intro- 
duction In  interstate  commerce,  or  import 
into  the  United  States  any  consumer  product 
which  Is  not  in  conformity  with  an  applicable 
regulation  or  standard  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  If  such  product  was  manufac- 
tured after  the  effective  date  of  such  regula- 
tion or  standard; 

( 2 )  Manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
assemble,  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduc- 
tion in  interstate  commerce,  or  Import  into 
the  United  States  any  consumer  product 
which  has  been  declared  a  banned  hazard- 
ous product  by  the  Commission; 

(3)  Fall  or  refuse  to  permit  access  to  or 
copying  of  records,  or  fall  or  refuse  tonJake 
reports  or  provide  Information,  or  fail  or 
refuse  to  permit  entry  or  Inspection,  as  re- 
quired under  this  Act; 

(4)  Pall  to  furnish  a  notification  of  any 
defect  as  required  by  Section  16,  unless  ex- 
empted from  the  requirements  of  that  section 
by  order  of  the  Oommlsslon; 

(5)  Pall  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  16(h)  with  respect  to  repair,  re- 
placement, or  refund  of  certain  consumer 
products; 

(6)  Pall  to  furnish  a  certificate  required 
by  Section  17  or  Issue  a  false  certificate  If 
such  person  In  the  exercise  of  due  care  has 
reason  to  know  that  such  certificate  is  false 
or  misleading  In  any  material  respect. 

(b)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  Section  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who,  prior  to 
the  first  purchase  of  such  consumer  product, 
holds  a  certificate  Issued  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  Importer  of  such  consumer  products 
to  the  effect  that  such  consumer  product 
conforms  to  all  applicable  federal  regulations 
and  safety  standards,  unless  such  person 
knows  that  such  consumer  product  does  not 
conform. 

CIVIL   PENALTIES 

Sec.  25(a). — Any  person  who  violates  Sec- 
tion 24  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  each  such 
violation.  A  violation  of  Section  24(a)(1), 
(2).  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate violation  with  respect  to  each  consumer 
product  Involved,  except  that  the  maximum 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $500,000  for 
any  related  series  of  violations.  A  violation  of 
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Section  24(a)(3)  shall  constitute  a  separate 
Violation  with  respect  to  each  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  allow  or  perform  an  act  required 
thereby.  If  such  violation  Is  a  continuing 
one  each  day  of  such  violation  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  offense,  except  that  the  maxi- 
mum civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $500,000 
for  any  related  series  of  violations. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Commission.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty  or  whether  It 
should  be  remitted  or  mitigated  and  In  what 
amount,  the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty 
to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  person 
charged  and  the  gravity  of  the  violation  shall 
be  considered.  The  amount  of  such  penalty 
when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount 
agreed  on  compromise,  may  be  deducted 
from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States 
to  the  person  charged. 

CRIMINAL   penalties 

Sec  26.— Any  person  who  knowingly  or 
willfully  violates  Section  24  of  this  Act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  180 
days  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  limit 
other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Whenever  any  corporation  knowingly  or 
willfully  violates  Section  24  of  this  Act,  any 
individual  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such 
corporation  who  knowingly  or  willfully  au- 
thorized, ordered,  or  performed  any  of  the 
acts  or  practices  constituting  in  whole  or  in 
part  such  violation  shall  be  subject  to  such 
penalties,  in  addition  to  the  corporation. 

enforcement 
Sec.  27(a). — The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  Section  24  of  this  Act. 
Such  actions  may  be  brought  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  a  district 
wherein  any  act,  omission  or  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation  occurred,  or  in  such 
court  for  the  district  wherein  the  defendant 
is  found  or  transacts  business.  In  such  cases 
process  may  be  served  m  any  other  district 
In  which  the  defendant  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to 
restrain  violations  of  Section  24,  except  when 
such  products  are  disposed  of  by  returning 
them  to  the  distributor  or  manufacturer 
from  whom  they  were  obtained. 

(c)  Any  consumer  product  that  falls  to 
conform  to  an  applicable  consumer  product 
safety  standard  or  regulation  or  which  has 
been  declared  a  banned  hazardous  product 
pursuant  to  Section  14  of  this  Act,  when 
introduced  into  or  while  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  on  libel  of  information 
and  condemned  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  consumer  product  Is  found.  Pro- 
ceedings In  cases  Instituted  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  proceedings  In  rem  in  admiral- 
ty. Whenever  such  proceedings  involving 
Identical  consumer  products  are  pending  in 
two  or  more  Jurisdictions  they  shall  be  con- 
solidated for  trial  by  order  of  any  such  court 
upon  application  seasonably  made  by  any 
party  in  Interest  upon  notice  to  all  other 
parties  in  interest. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec  28(a) . — In  a  case  of  actual  controversy 
over  the  validity  of  any  Commission  order 

(1)  Issuing,  amending,  or  revoking  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard  or  regulation 
pursuant  to  Section  8  or  9.  or 

(2)  Declaring  a  product  to  be  a  banned 
hazardous  product  under  Section  14,  or 

(3)  Granting  or  denying  an  exemption 
under  Section  16,  or 
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(4)  Issuing,  amending,  or  revoking  any 
other  final  regulation  or  order  under  this 
Act, 

any  person  who  will  be  adversely  arected  by 
such  regxHation  or  order,  including  any  con- 
sumer or  group  of  consumers,  may  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  60th  day  after  such  order 
is  Issued  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such 
person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business  for  Judicial  review  of  such  order. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  upon  which  it  based  its  order, 
as  provided  in  Section  2112  of  Title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Commission,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Commission,  or  to  be  adduced  upon  a  hear- 
ing, in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper.  The  Commission  may  modify  its 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken  and  shall  file  such  modified  or  new- 
findings,  and  its  recommendation,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Its 
original  order,  with  the  return  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  have  the  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
order  In  accordance  with  Sections  701-706  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  to 
grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided  in  such 
sections. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
order  of  the  Commission  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  Section  1254  of  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law. 

(/)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  furnished  by  the  Commission 
to  any  Interested  party  at  his  request,  upon 
payment  of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be 
admissible  in  any  civil,  criminal,  exclusion  of 
imports  or  other  proceeding  arising  under  or 
in  respect  of  this  title.  Irrespective  of  whether 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  order  have 
previously  been  initiated  or  become  final  un- 
der subsection  (a).  The  Commission  may  by 
regulation  provide  for  furnishing  such 
transcripts  without  charge  to  interested  per- 
sons unable  to  pay  costs  therefor,  where  in 
the  public  Interest. 

PRIVATE    REMEDIES 

Sec.  29(a). — Compliance  with  consumer 
product  safety  standards,  regulations,  or 
orders  under  this  Act  shall  not  relieve  any 
person  from  liability  at  common  law  or 
under  state  law  to  any  other  person. 

(b)  Evidence  that  an  entire  finished  prod- 
uct complies  with  regulations  or  standards 
issued  by  the  Commission  shall  be  inadmis- 
sible in  any  private  litigation  except  an  action 
to  recover  treble  damages  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 30. 

(c)  The  failure  of  the  Commission  to  take 
any  action  or  commence  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  safety  of  a  consumer  product 
shall  not  be  admissible  In  evidence  In  litiga- 
tion at  common  law  or  under  state  law  relat- 
ing to  such  consumer  product. 
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(d)  Accident  and  investigation  reports 
made  under  this  Act  by  any  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  Commission  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  any  civil,  criminal  or  other 
Judicial  proceeding  arising  out  of  such  acci- 
dent. Any  such  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
may  be  required  to  testify  In  such  proceed- 
ings as  to  the  facts  developed  in  such  in- 
vestigations. Any  such  report  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  in  a  manner  which 
need  not  Identify  injured  persons.  All  reports 
on  research  projects,  demonstration  projects, 
and  other  related  activities  shall  be  public 
information. 

SUITS    FOR    TREBLE    DAMAGES    BY    PERSONS 
INJURED 

Sec.  30. — Any  person  who  shall  be  Injured 
by  reason  of  any  knowing  or  willful  viola- 
tion of  a  consumer  product  safety  standard, 
regulation,  or  order  Issued  by  the  Commission 
may  sue  therefor  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  district  In  which 
the  defendant  resides  or  is  found  or  has  an 
agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  threefold  the 
damages  sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

FEDERAL-STATE    COOPERATION 

Seo.  31(a). — The  Commission  shall  pro- 
mote federal-state  cooperation  for  the 
purpKDse  of  reducing  or  eliminating  unreason- 
able risk  of  Injury  to  the  public  from  Identi- 
fied product  hazards.  In  implementing  such 
program   the   Commission   may: 

(I)  Accept  from  any  state  or  local  author- 
ities engaged  In  activities  relating  to  health, 
safety,  or  consumer  protection  assistance  in 
such  functions  as  Injury  data  collection,  in- 
vestigation, and  educational  programs,  as 
well  as  other  assistance  In  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  Act  which  It 
may  request  and  which  such  states  or  locali- 
ties may  be  able  and  willing  to  provide  and, 
if  so  agreed,  may  pay  in  advance  or  otherwise 
for  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  assistance, 
and 

(II)  Commission  any  qualified  officer  or 
employee  of  any  state  or  local  agency  as  an 
officer  of  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  examinations,  investigations,  and 
Inspections. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  such  pro- 
posed state  and  local  programs  are  appro- 
priate in  implementing  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Commission  shall  give  favorable 
consideration  to  programs  which  establish 
separate  state  and  local  agencies  to  consoli- 
date functions  relating  to  product  safety  and 
other  consumer  protection  activities. 

EFTECT  ON  STATE  STANDARDS 

Sec.  32(a). — Whenever  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standard  or  regulation  established 
under  this  Act  is  in  effect,  no  state  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  state  shall  have  any  au- 
thority either  to  establish  or  to  continue  In 
effect  any  safety  standard  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  aspect  of  jjerformance 
of  such  consumer  product  which  is  not  iden- 
tical to  the  federal  standard. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Federal  government  or 
the  government  of  any  state  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  from  establishing  a  safety 
requirement  applicable  to  a  consumer  prod- 
uct for  its  own  use  if  such  requirement  Im- 
poses a  higher  standard  of  performance  than 
that  required  to  comply  with  the  otherwise 

Applicable  federal  standard. 

(c)  The  Oommlsslon  may,  upon  applica- 
tion of  a  state  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  exempt  such  application  from  the 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  where  a 
proposed  standard  or  regulation  (1)  imposes 
a  higher  level  of  performance  than  the  fed- 
eral standard,  (2)  Is  required  by  compelling 
local  conditions,  and  (3)  does  not  unduly 
burden  Interstate  commerce. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  33(a). — "Oommlsslon"  means  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

(b)  "Consumer  product"  means  any  prod- 
uct, or  component  part,  which  affects  Inter- 
state commerce  and  Is  customarily  produced 
or  distributed  for  sale  (1)  to  a  consumer  for 
use  In  or  around  a  household  or  residence, 
or  (11)  for  the  personal  use,  consumption,  or 
enjoyment  of  a  consumer.  Such  term  does 
not  Include  hazards  associated  with  such 
products  to  the  extent  such  hazards  are  sub- 
ject to  duly  promulgated  regulations  under 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (15  use.  1381  et  seq.),  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1191  et 
eeq),  the  Food,  prug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1331 
et  seq),  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Funglq^lde, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  (7  U.S.C.  135  et  seq.) 
and  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  (42  U.S.C.  262  et  seq). 

(c)  "Identified  product  hazard"  means  a 
hazard  associated  with  a  consumer  product 
which  presents  or  may  present  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  death  or  personal  injury  to  the 
public  and  which  the  Commission  describes 
m  a  regulation,  standard,  order,  or  complaint 
Issued  pvirsuant  to  this  Act.  The  Commission 
may.  In  determining  whether  a  hazard  Is  an 
"Identified  product  hazard,"  consider,  among 
other  factors  frequency  or  potential  fre- 
quency of  Injury,  severity  or  potential 
severity  of  Injury,  number  of  products  In 
use,  potential  for  hazard  reduction,  aware- 
ness of  hazard  by  consumers.  Increase  of 
hazard  with  age  of  product,  and  htizard  to 
nonusers,  If  It  deems  such  factors  applicable 
to  Its  determination. 

id)  "Consumer  product  safety  standard" 
means  a  minimum  safety  standard  relating 
to  a  consumer  product,  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  Sections  8  or  9  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
reducing  risk  of  death  or  personal  Injury 
from  an  Identified  product  hazard.  A  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard  establishes 
the  minimum  acceptable  safety  level  for  a 
consumer  product.  Compliance  with  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard  may  or  may 
not  be  evidence  of  adequate  care  to  avoid 
death  or  personal  lnjur>'  caused  by  a  specific 
consumer  product.  ^ 

(e)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person 
that  manufactures  or  assembles  consumer 
products  or  Imports  or  distributes  con- 
sumer products  manufactured  or  assembled 
elsewhere. 

(/)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  any  other 
form  of  business  enterprise. 

tg)  "State"  Includes  a  state  of  the  United 
Stntes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
mon we;ilth  (if  Puerto  Rica,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

(h)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  in  a  state  and  any 
plax^e  In  another  state,  or  between  places  in 
the  same  .state  through  another  state. 

(()  "Importation"  Includes  reimportation 
of  consumer  products  manufacttrred  or  proc- 
essed, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  United 
States. 

( j )  Use  of  the  singular  Includes  the  plural 
wherever  appropriate. 

INTERPRET.\TION    AND    SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  34. — The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  held  to  be  In  addition  to  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution for  or  limitation  of  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  any  other  person  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AVTHORl/'.ATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  35. — There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  jJurpose  of  carrying 
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out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  following 
sums: 

$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971: 

97,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  and 

$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June^O.  1973. 

The*  foregoing  sums  do  not  apply  to  fa- 
cilities to  be  constructed  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 5(g)  of  this  Act. 

EFTECTm:    DATE 

Sec.  36. — This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
60th  day  following  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 
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JERRY  FORD— A  PROFILE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presideiit,  6  years 
ago,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  had  the  privilege  of  manag- 
ing a  campaign  to  elevate  Representa- 
tive Ger.-^ld  R.  Ford  to  the  position  of 
Republican  leader  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  campaign  was  successful.  Shortly 
after  Jerry  Ford  took  charge  of  Repub- 
licans in  the  House,  his  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  published 
one  of  the  finest  personality  profiles  I 
have  ever  seen.  As  a  close  friend,  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  Jerry  very  well; 
but  many  people  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  warm  life  story  of  this  outstanding 
American. 

As  Jerry  Ford  marks  his  6th  year  as 
Republican  leader  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  story,  as  it  appeared  in  tlie 
Grand  Rapids  Press  of  January  10,  1965, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jerry  Ford:  A  Real-Life  American  Success 

Storv 

(By  Nell  Munro) 

Jerry  Ford  Is  one  of  those  rare  politicians 
who  has  lived  the  Great  American  Success 
Story. 

First  he  was  the  product  of  a  broken  home; 
then  a  football  star.  He  graduated  with 
honors  after  working  his  way  through  school. 
When  World  War  11  started  he  Joined  the 
Na\T.  A  civilian  again,  he  threw  himself  Into 
community  projects  and  ended  up  being 
named  by  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  "one  of  the  10  most  outstanding 
yotmg  men"  in  the  nation. 

Hegot  a  law  degree  at  Yale,  and  16  years 
ago,  when  he  was  only  35,  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  after  beat- 
ing the  odds  and  well-entrenched  incumbent. 

People  who  have  known  him  along  the 
way — even  his  political  opponents — like  him. 

And  now  he's  the  House  Republican  mi- 
nority leader.  H<jw  does  a  man  go  about  lead- 
ing that  kind  of  life? 

For  Gerald  R.  Ford  It  began  July  14,  lyl3. 
In  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  was  christened 
Leslie  King.  But  his  mother  divorced  Mr. 
King.  She  moved  to  Michigan  and  married 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  who  adopted  the  Infant  and 
gave  him  his  name.  He  was  raised  by  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  remembered  In  Grand  Rapids  as  a 
successful  paint  manufacturer,  a  highly  re- 
spected civic  leader,  a  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican county  committee  and  a  "^Ind 
man." 


The  Fords  later  had  three  more  sons,  Tom 
and  Richard,  now  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  paint  company,  and  James,  an 
optometrist.  Tom,  45,  was  elected  to  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representatives  last  No- 
vember after  being  active  In  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  years. 

When  Jerry  Ford  entered  South  High 
School  in  Grand  Rapids  he  went  out  for  foot- 
ball and  was  all-city  center  In  his  Junior  and 
senior  years.  He  even  made  all-state  In  1930 
when  he  was  captain  of  the  team  that  won 
the  state  high  school  championship.  It  was 
at  South  Hlgli  School  that  Jerry  Ford  started 
being  called  a  "hard  worker"  and  "a  leader." 
P,  L.  "Pop"  Churm,  who  was  one  of  his  teach- 
ers, rememt>ers:  "He  was  a  leader  then,  what 
you  would  call  a  regular  he-man."  His  foot- 
ball coach.  Cliff  Gettings,  stUl  counts  Ford 
as  a  personal  friend  and  loves  to  talk  about 
the  1930  championship  team.  "Having  Jerry 
Ford  on  the  team  was  just  like  having  a  coach 
on  field,"  Gettings  said. 

Later  Jerry  Ford  played  four  years  of  foot- 
ball at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Two  of  those  teams  were  conference 
champions,  and  he  was  named  "most  promis- 
ing" as  a  freshman  player  and  "most  valua- 
ble" as  a  senior  in  1935.  But  he  never  made 
All-Amerlcan.  He  had  the  back  luck  to  be  a 
center  at  the  same  time  that  the  famed  cen- 
ter Jack  Biott  was  at  the  university.  Blott 
was  the  All-American. 

In  his  high  school  days  when  work  was 
scarce  and  Ford  needed  tha  money,  a  restau- 
rant owner  named  BUI  Skougls  gave  him  a 
Job  because  he  was  a  top  athlete.  Ford  got  $2 
a  day  and  his  noon  meal  for  waiting  on  cus- 
tomers and  washing  dishes. 

As  a  freshman  at  the  university,  Ford  still 
needed  money.  So  the  football  coaches  lined 
up  another  Job  waiting  on  tables  in  the  in- 
terns' dining  room  at  the  university  hospital 
In  his  sophomore  and  Junior  years  he  washed 
dishes  to  earn  his  money  at  Delta  Kappa  Ep- 
silon,  his  fraternity.  "I  can  still  wash  dishes 
faster  than  most  people.  The  work  was  good 
for  me,"  he  says  now. 

Besides  washing  dishes,  he  worked  s-ammers 
filling  and  labeling  paint  cans  in  lils  father  s 
factory,  Ford  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.  Later  It 
was  a  highly  successful  business,  but  the  go- 
ing was  rough  in  the  depresssion  and  there 
was  little  money  left  over  for  Jerrys  college 
expenses.  For  nearly  three  years  he  sold  a 
pint  of  blood  a  month  for  $25  as  a  profes- 
sional donor.  "That  money  came  in  mighty 
handy,"  he  recalls. 

Football  helped  him  again  when  he  was 
offered  an  assistant  coaching  Job  at  Yale 
University.  He  pas.sed  up  chances  to  play 
professional  football  with  the  Detroit  Lions 
and  Green  Bay  Packers  and  packed  his  bag 
for  Yale.  And"  in  1941  he  received  his  law 
degree  there. 

But  before  he  had  a  chance  to  practice 
much  law  in  Grand  Rapids  he  was  in  the 
Navy.  Forty-seven  montiis  later,  in  1946,  he 
left  active  duty  as  a  lieutenant  commander. 
On  his  uniform  were  a  Pacific-Asiatic  ribbon 
With  seven  battle  stars  and  a  Philippine  lib- 
eration ribbon  with  two  battle  stars.  He  had 
served  as  assistant  navigator  of  the  U.S.S. 
Monterey,  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Ford  had  started  thinking  about  pontics 
while  he  was  in  the  Navy,  and  when  he  got 
out  he  had  "the  time  and  Inclination  to  get 
my  feet  wet  " 

One  of  his  Inspirations  was  Sen.  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  made  his- 
tory as  a  top  Republican  spokesman  in  the 
formation  of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
of  the  post-World  War  II  era. 

Ford's  first  effort  was  as  a  member  of  the 
Hume  Front  Group  which  wrestled  local  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  party  from  financier 
Frank  D.  McKay,  who  had  bossed  it  for  years 
on  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Then  he  took  on  another  oldtimer,  Bar- 
tel  J.  "Barney"  Jonkman,  a  U.S.  representa- 
tive who  had  let  his  political  fences  sag.  Ford 
beat  him  in  the  1948  primary  and  went  on  to 
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win  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  Fred  Barr, 
in  a  landslide.  He  has  had  nothing  but  land- 
slides since.  Victory  totals  have  ranged  from 
60  to  67  per  cent  of  the  vote.  It  was  In  1948 
that  Ford  and  another  freshman  congress- 
man, John  F.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
often  strolled  together  to  the  House  cham- 
bers and  struck  up  a  lasting  friendship. 

Sixteen  years  later.  Ford  was  a  memt»er  of 
the  commission  that  investigated  the  assas- 
sination of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  He 
IS  now  writing  a  book  alKJUt  the  Investiga- 
tion. ..^ 

Now  he  and  his  wire.  Betty,  whom  he 
married  just  before  he  was  elected,  live  in  a 
four-bedroom  brick  colonial-style  home  in 
Alexandria.  Va.  That's  where  their  clilldren 
are  growing  up.  They  are  Mike,  14;  John,  12; 
Steve.  8,  and  Susan,  7.  But  Ford,  still  a 
lover  of  sports  and  the  outdoors,  vacations 
with  them  on  the  beaches  and  ski  slopes 
of  West  Michigan. 

And  he  hasn't  let  his  political  fences  sag. 
He  has  the  reputation  In  Grand  Rapids  of 
being  a  man  who  does  his  political  home- 
work and  knows  the  problems  of  his  oon- 
stltutents  in  surrounding  Kent  and  Ionia 
Cksunties  of  Michigan's  Fifth  Congressional 
District. 

Ford  annually  makes  the  rounds  in  his 
mobile-home  office.  People  who  have  traveled 
with  him  say  he  has  the  ability  to  convince 
every  visitor  that  his  problem  is  the  only 
one  Ford  has  to  worry  about  In  Washington, 
and  he  does  It  without  being  glib  or  glad- 
handing. 

Ford  is  one  congressman  who  has  not 
grown  rich  in  public  office.  He  recently  re- 
vealed his  income,  a  congressman's  $30,000 
salary,  and  his  assets,  a  mortgaged  house  in 
Virginia,  a  duplex  in  Grand  Rapids  (1624 
Sherman  St.  SE)  he  rents  as  an  Investment 
and  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  stocks  in- 
cluding some  In  the  Ford  Paint  &  Varnish 
Co.  The  Sherman  St.  home  is  also  his  voting 
address.  It  is  In  the  suburban  city  of  East 
Grand  Rapids.  Though  he  is  a  lawyer,  Ford 
has  not  belonged  to  a  law  firm  or  practiced 
in  years. 

When  the  weather  In  Virginia  Is  right.  Ford 
starts  his  days  with  a  vigorous  swim  In  his 
new  pool.  He  still  tries  to  keep  as  close  to 
his  football  playing  shape  as  a  man  of  51 
can,  and  he  likes  to  get  in  a  round  of  golf 
now  and  then.  But  he  also  enjoys  a  drink  and 
hi.?  pipe. 

Back  In  Grand  Rapids,  his  latest  political 
opponent,  William  G.  Reamon,  says,  "Jerry 
always  campaigns  on  a  high  plane;  no  per- 
sonalities. If  you  want  to  be  represented  by  a 
conser\atlve,  I  don't  know  where  you'd  find 
a  better  man,  one  with  more  integrity,  tlian 
JcrrvFord." 


DIPLOMATIC  KIDNAPING 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
th?  past  few  years  we  have  been  ap- 
palled at  the  flagrant  violations  of  dip- 
lomatic immunity  committed  in  order  to 
achieve  domestic  political  goals  in  cer- 
tain countries.  Helpless  governments 
have  been  forced  to  play  the  role  of  ac- 
cessoi-y  after  the  fact  to  a  form  of  in- 
ternational crime  they  would  never 
themselves  commit,  a  crime  consid- 
ered for  centuries  not  only  totally  out- 
side the  realm  of  the  justifiable,  but  the 
gravest  of  threats  to  world  peace.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  June  10,  I  submitted  a  res- 
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olution  urging  the  President  to  seek  an 
international  aareement  dealing  v.-ith  the 
problem.  Last  week  Secretary  Rogers,  ad- 
dressing the  OAS,  requested  such  an 
agreement.  The  Latin  representatives  de- 
plored these  crimes.  They  e\en  con- 
demned them.  But  they  considered  the 
right  of  political  asylum  paramount  and 
not  secondary  to  diplomatic  immunitv 
so  as  to  warrant  a  security  arraneement. 

I  allow  it  is  a  clo.se  questioi?.  but  in  the 
long  run  it  must  be  decided  in  favor  of 
diplomatic  immunity.  If  a  stale  visitor 
were  .snatched  from  his  welcoming  mo- 
torcade and  held  prisoner  by  a  revolu- 
tionary group  in  this  country  until  a 
few  prisoners  were  flown  to  a  nation 
which  would  receive  and  release  them, 
we  and  the  world  would  be  outraged.  And 
why  less  so  for  an  ambassador?  An  am- 
bassador is  virtually  the  personal  sym- 
bolic presence  of  the  sovereign  he  repre- 
sents. He  does  not  take  on  an  assign- 
ment expecting  to  play  musical  chairs 
at  the  whim  of  some  local  dissidents,  or 
to  have  his  person,  family,  staff  or  prop- 
erty held  hostage  for  any  purpose.  His 
person,  staff,  family,  and  property  are 
to  be  held  sacrosanct  by  any  government 
which  receives  his  credentials. 

World  bodies  such  as  the  UN  celebrat- 
ing its  25th  anniversary  and  the  OAS 
have  demonstrated  a  remarkable  facility 
for  deploring.  When  they  can  aaree  to 
control  what  they  deplore  we  will  have 
entered  a  new  age.  My  resolution,  which 
I  am  resubmitting  today  with  over  30  co- 
sponsors,  presents  at  least  an  oppoitu- 
nity  to  consider  certain  reasonable  con- 
trols. 


HONOR  AMERICA   DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  it  were  not  for  long-standing  com- 
mitments I  would  enjoy  nothing  more 
than  to  remain  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
this  coming  July  Fourth  weekend  for 
what  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive, inspiring,  and  well-attended 
patriotic  programs  Washington  has  in 
its  history  witnessed. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  "Honor  America 
Day"  to  be  held  this  Saturday,  July  4, 
for  which  Americans  of  all  political  per- 
suasion and  from  across  the  political 
spectrum  will  gather  here  under  Old 
Glorj-  to  honor  this  great  American  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  lot  that  trou- 
bles this  Nation  today  and  there  are 
many  conditions  plaguing  and  situa- 
tions attending  the  United  States  which 
practically  and  morally  must  be  rem- 
edied and  alleviated.  However,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pointed  out  in  his  speech  in 
St.  Louis  this  past  week,  there  is  a  lot 
about  America  for  which  we  can  be 
proud,  a  great  deal  about  America  which 
is  right,  much  in  America  which  is  good 
and  it  does  no  physical  harm  w.^ile  it 
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can  be  spiritually  uplifting  to  consider, 
stress  and  dwell  upon  these  aspects  of 
our  life  fi-oin  lime  to  lime. 

ThLs,  in  essence,  i.s  what  will  be  done 
in  Washington  this  weekend  in  tlie  true 
spirit  of  freedom  which  is  th?  very  es- 
sence of  the  real  meaning  of  Independ-, 
ence  Day. 

A  splendid  program  has  been  planned 
for  the  occasion.  National  Chaiiman  Bcb 
Hope  and  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  of  lining 
up  talent  and  events  for  the  hundred.*  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  are  expected 
to  gather  here. 

Those  who  liave  a  part  in  tl-.c  plan-  ■ 
ning  and  preparation  of  Honor  America 
Day  are  to  be  commended  for  putting 
together  a  program  tliat  i.-  not  only  ap- 
pealing but  appropriate  to  the  true  spirit 
of  freedom  and  independence  of  July  the 
Fourth. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  PARK 
PLAZA  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  LAS  VEGAS, 
N.  MEX. 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  establish  the  Park  Plaza 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  city  of  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  this  site 
has  very  great  historic  significance  to  my 
State,  to  the  western  region,  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  westward  expansion  of  the  United 
States  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  chapters  in 
American  history.  Kit  Carson,  the  moun- 
tain men,  the  Mexican  border  war,  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail — all  evoke  memories  of 
courage,  drama,  and  frontier  hardship 
that  are  a  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
The  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  from  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  marked  a  dramatic 
step  fonvard  in  the  sea-to-sea  formation 
of  the  Union.  The  historic  site  created 
by  this  bill  will  serve  to  perpetuate  a 
structure  that  was  the  scene  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  that  drama. 

During  the  Texas  revolution  and 
Mexican  War,  General  Kearny  led  the 
invading  army  of  the  west  over  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  to  New  Mexico.  The  first  town 
of  importance  he  reached  was  Las  Vegas, 

On  August  15,  1846.  General  Kearny 
lowered  the  Mexican  flag  from  the  flag- 
pole atop  a  building  on  the  Las  Vegas 
Plaza  and  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
thereupon  proclaiming  New  Mexico  to  be 
a  part  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

That  building,  though  altered  over  the 
years,  still  stands.  And  the  plaza  still 
exists.  Since  it  was  from  this  spot  that 
our  State  was  officially  proclaimed  an 
area  of  the  United  States,  the  building 
and  the  plaza  have  a  unique  and  patriotic 
significance  to  our  people,  and  we  believe 
this  significance  should  be  recognized 
and  made  an  official  part  of  our  national 
heritage. 
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SUPPORT   FOR   PRESIDENT'S   CAM- 
BODIA   ACTION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1970 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  2  months,  there  has  been  a  great 
debate  over  President  Nixon's  incursions 
into  Cambodia  to  protect  American  lives. 
The  impression  has  been  given  that  the 
academic  community  is  unanimously  op- 
posed to  the  President's  actions. 

Recently.  Prof.  Charles  Moser,  of  the 
George  Washington  University's  Slavic 
Department,  circulated  a  statement  to 
many  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity throughout  the  United  States. 
This  statement  generally  endorsed  the 
President's  actions  and  stated  that  under 
the  circumstances  which  faced  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
take  this  action.  Over  360  professors 
from  colleges  and  universities  around  the 
Nation  have  endorsed  Professor  Mosers 
statement. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Congression.»l 
Record  Professor  Moser's  statement  and 
list  of  professors  endorsing  this  state- 
ment. 
Support  for  President's  Cambodia  Action 
At  a  pre-^s  conference  called  In  Washington. 
DC.  on  May  12.  1970.  by  a  group  of  15 
professors  from  colleges  and  imlversUles  In 
the  Washington  area,  the  following  state- 
ment was  relea.'^ed  by  Charles  A.  Moser.  of 
the  George  W'ashlngton  University: 

■The  members  of  this  group  of  academic 
people  from  several  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  the  Washington  area  (most  of 
whom  have  met  today  for  the  first  time)  rep- 
resent various  disciplines  ranging  from 
chemistry  to  Asian  studies.  Some  have 
specialized  knowledge  of  southeast  Asia: 
some  have  not.  Some  have  visited  southeast 
Asia:  some  have  not.  Not  all  view  the  situa- 
tion in  southeast  Asia  in  the  same  way.  But 
all  agree  that,  given  the  situation  In  which 
President  Nixon  found  himself  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  his  decision  to  move  against  the 
long-protected  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia — 
and  at  the  same  time  relieve  some  of  the 
pressure  being  e.xerted  on  the  unprepared 
Cambodian  army  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Invaders — was  an  extremely  reasonable  one. 
and  deserves  the  support  of  reasonable  men. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  irrationality  In  the  reaction  to  the 
Cambodlaa  decision  now  sweeping  American 
campuses.  By  our  presence  here  today  we 
affirm  publicly  our  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's move,  which  will  almost  certainly  save 
the  lives  of  many  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops.  We  also  appeal  for  a  more 
rational  discussion  of  the  issue  of  Southeast 
Asia  than  has  generally  taken  place  up  to 
now." 

In  the  past  month  the  above  statement  heis 
been  circulated  by  mail  to  a  number  of 
campi'.ses  and  adherences  solicited.  As  of 
June  23  approximately  360  professors  from 
campuses  across  the  nation  had  signified 
their  support  for  this  statement.  Their 
names  are  appended.  Each  of  them  speaks  a-s 
an  Individual,  and  not  as  a  representative  of 
his  particular  educational   institution. 

PROFESSORS  ADHERING   TO  CAMBODIA  STATEMENT 
OP    MAY     12,     1970 

Carol  Nevln  Abromaitls  (English),  Loyola 
College.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Paul  L.  Adanis  (His- 
tory j.  Robert  Wesleyan  College.  North  Chill. 
N.Y.;  Arthur  W.  Adamson  (Chemistry  I .  Univ 
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of  Southern  California.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
John  M.  Aden  (EngUsh),  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. Nashville.  Term.;  Donald  M.  Albanito 
(Law),  Bradley  University,  Peoria,  111;  Do- 
menlco  S.  AllberU  (Foreign  Languages). 
Youngstown  Univ..  Youngstown.  Ohio;  Prank 
B.  Allen  (Mathem.allcs).  Elmhurst  College, 
Elmhurst,  111.;  Paul  Warren  Allen  i Music). 
North  Central  College.  Naperville,  111.;  Mar- 
cello  Alonso  (Physics).  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. Washington.  D.C.;  Robert  V.  Andelson 
(Philosophy).  Auburn  University,  Auburn. 
Alabama. 

Leonard  E    Anderson   (Business  Adminis- 
tration). Olivet  Nazarene  Colleg,  Kankakee. 
Ill,;  Nancy  S.  Apgar  {Music).  Oklahoma  City 
University,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  James 
D.  Atkinson  (Government  i .  GeorgeUiwn  Uni- 
versity. Washington,  DC;  G.  Baer  (German) . 
University    of    Northern    Colorado,    Greeley. 
Colorado;     Bruce     A.     Baker     (Psychology), 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College.  An- 
nandale.  Va.;  Byron  B  Banta  i  History-),  Mis- 
souri Valley  College.  Marshall,  Mo.;   Norman 
H.  Barlow   (French  I,  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham, N.C.;  E.  R.  Barrett  (Biology),  Northeast 
Louisiana  State  College,  Monroe,  La.;   Anna 
M.  Battin  ( Education  i,  Youngstown  Univer- 
sltv,  Youngstown.  Ohio;   Laurence  S.  Baun. 
Northeast  Louisiana  State  College,  Monroe, 
La.;  Colin  P.  Baxter  (History),  Furman  Uni- 
versity.    Greenville.     S.C;     James     Bearden 
(Dean  of  Student,*),  Southwestern   College, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;   Kenneth  R.  Beardslee   (Eco- 
nomics.    Business  i .    Spring    Arbor    College. 
Spring  Arbor,  Mich.;  Ruth  V.  Veighley  (Edu- 
cation), Southwestern  College.  Phoenix,  Ariz 
Thomas    A,    Belneke    (Chemistry),    Mon- 
mouth     College,      Monmouth,     111  ;      Hugh 
Y.  Bernard  (Law  Librarian) ,  The  Geo  Wash- 
ington University.  Washington.  D.C.:  Thomas 
E.    Berry     (Russian).    University    of    Mary- 
land,   College    Park,    Md.;    Robert    G.    Bid- 
well     (Law     Librarian),     The     Geo.     Wash- 
ington   Univ.,    Washington,     DC;     Stephen 
T.Blharl  {Languages,  History),  Ashland  Col- 
lege, Ashland,  Ohio;  Robert  H  Billings  (Hu- 
manities), Los  .Angeles  Harbor  College,  Wil- 
mington, Cal  ;  N.  E  Bingham  (Science  Educa- 
tion). University  of  Florida.  OainesviUe.  Fla.: 
Sigmund  S.  Blrkenmayer   (Slavic).  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Univ..  University  Park.  Pa.:  Carl 
W.    Bltzer    (Mathematics),    Univ.    of    North 
Carolina.   Greensboro.  N C;    David   K    Blan- 
char  (  Music  l .  Au!?ustana  College,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.D.;    Arthur  Blocher    (retired.   Music.   Geol- 
ogy), St    Bede's  College.  Amboy,  HI.;  Richard 
C,  Bothner   (Biologvi,  St.  Bonaventure  Uni- 
versity, Olean,   N  Y  ;    Anthony  T.  Bouscaren 
(International  Relations).  Le  MovTie  College, 
Syracuse.  NY.:   Donald  W.  Boyd   (Industrial 
&  Management  Engineering),  Montana  State 
University.    Bozenaan,    Montana;    Frank    M. 
Boyd.     Northeast    Louisiana    Slate    College. 
Monroe.  La. 

M.  E.  Bradford  (English).  University  of 
Dallas.  Irving.  Texas;  Donald  D.  Brand  (Geog- 
raphy), University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas: 
Henrik  Bredenberg  (English),  Miami-Dade 
Junior  Collece,  Miami,  Fla:  Dennis  Bren- 
nen  (Economics),  Rockford  College,  Rock- 
ford.  111.;  Jose  Bufill  (Spanish).  George 
Mason  College.  Fairfax.  Va.:  Robert  G.  Cald- 
well (Criminology),  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa;  Elol.-e  A  Cameron  (Librarian), 
St. "  Petersburg  Jr.  College.  St  Petersburg. 
Fla.;  Carl  Campbell  (Education).  Shippens- 
burg  State  College.  Shlppensburg.  Pa.;  Wil- 
liam G.  Campbell  (Music  Education). 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College.  New  Or- 
leans. LawTcnce  N.  Canjar  (Engineering). 
Univ.  of  Detroit.  Detroit,  Mich.;  Nathan  F. 
Cardarelli  (Physics) .  University  of  Akron. 
Akron.   Ohio. 

Gearqe  P.  Carter  (Geography).  Texas 
A  &  M  University.  College  Station.  Texas; 
Henry  W.  Casper,  S.  J.  (History).  Marquette 
University.  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Karl  Cerny 
(Government).  Georgetown  University. 
Wa.'^hington.  DC:  David  S.  Chamberlain 
(English).  Univ.   of   Iowa.   Iowa  City,  Iowa; 
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R.  L.  Chambliss,  Jr.  (Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics), Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Blacksburg,  Va.;  Allan  D.  Charles  (History). 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Union,  S.C; 
W.  J.  Cieslewlcz  (Russian),  Colorado  School 
of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo.;  John  A.  Clark 
(Mechanical  Engineering),  Univ.  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  William  G.  Clark 
(English  and  Rhetoric),  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa:  Byron  E.  Colby  (Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences).  Univ.  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst.  Mass.;  Roy  Colby.  Northern  Colo- 
rado State  College.  Greeley,  Colo.;  James  M. 
Cole  (Education),  Appalachian  State  Uni- 
versity, Boone,  N.C.;  Victor  Colombinl 
(Geography),  Ohio  State  University,  Lima, 
Ohio. 

Leonard     Colwell,     Montgomery     College, 
RockviUe,    Md.;    Carlisle    C.    Cooper     (Pine 
Arts) ,  Ventura  College,  Ventura.  Cal.;  Bru- 
tus  Coste    (International   Relations).   Pair- 
lelgh  Dickinson  Univ..  Teaneck,  N.J.;  Lionel 
Crocker   (Speech  Communication).  Denison 
University.  Grandvllle,  Ohio;  V.  A.  Cyphers 
(Physical    Education),    Univ.    of    Northern 
Colorado.  Greeley,  Colo.;   Maurice  Czikann- 
Zichy     (Economics),     Immaculata     College, 
Immaculata,  Pa.;  Robert  W.  Dally.  Jr.  (For- 
eign Languages) ,  Youngstown  Univ..  Youngs- 
town.   Ohio;    Prank    J.    D'Amlco     (Spanish 
Studies).    Parsons    College,    Fairfield.   Iowa; 
Wesley   A.    Darley    (English),   Southwestern 
College,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;    Anthony  P.  Dastoli 
(Business      Administration),      Youngstown 
Univ.,     Youngstown,     Ohio;     R.     E.     Davis 
(Chemistry),   Purdue   University,   Lafayette. 
Ind.;  Stanley  R.  Davison  (Historv).  Western 
Montana  College,  Dillon.  Mont.;  Ray  DeBoer 
(Speech   Communication).  Univ.   of  North- 
ern Colorado.  Greeley.  Colo.;  Franklin  Debrot 
(Philosophy).  College  of  St.  Teresa,  Winona, 
Minn.;      Gilda      M.      DeCapita      (Nursing), 
Youngstown  University,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 
FVed    W.    Decker    (Meteorology).    Oregon 
State  University,  Corvallis,  Ore.;  Robert  Owen 
Decker  (History),  Central  Connecticut  State 
College,  New  Britain,  Conn,;  Philip  B.  Dedrick 
(Art   History),    Rockford   College,  Rockforti, 
111.;    E.   T.   Delderich    (Business   .Administra- 
tion ) .  Youngstown  Univ.,  Youngstown.  Ohio; 
.Ann  Demaltre  (French),  University  of  Mary- 
land, College  Park.  Md.;   Melvin  W.  Denner 
(Ecology).  Indiana  State  University.  Evans- 
ville.    Ind.;    William     C.    Dennis     (History). 
Dcnlson  University,  Granville,  Ohio;  Donald 
Devlne   (Government  and  Politics),  Univ.  cf 
Marvland,  College  Park,  Md.  Albert  L.  Diket 
I  Historv) ,  Nicholls  State  College,  Thlbodaux. 
La.;     James     Dornan      (Political     Science). 
Catholic      University,      Washington.     DC; 
Neil  S.  Douglas,  Northeast  Louisiana  State 
College,  Monroe,  La.;  Rurik  Dudin   (Slavic). 
Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn.;  Joseph 
Dunner  (Political  Science),  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity. New  York.  N.Y.:  Chester  Earle  (Govern- 
ment).   American    University.    Washington. 
DC;   Valerie   Earle    (Government).  George- 
town University.  Washington.  D.C. 

John  P.  East  (Political  Science) .  Eart  Caro- 
lina University.  Greenville,  N.C.;  Attlcus  F. 
Edwards  (Government),  Midwestern  Univer- 
.vitv.  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  (ret,):  Harold  Ed- 
wards (Business  Management),  Bradley 
University,  Peoria,  111.;  Francis  H,  Eterovlch 
(Social  and  PoUtical  Philosophy),  De  Paul 
Universitv,  Chicago,  111.;  E.  Mark  Evans 
(Asst.  Dean) ,  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. Youngstown  Univ..  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
C.  N.  Evanson  (History,  emeritus)  Luther 
College,  Decorah.  Iowa;  John  R.  Fawcett  Jr. 
(Education),  Univ.  of  Mississippi.  University 
Miss.:  Samuel  J.  Fisher  (Poreien  T.an.-uages) , 
Youngstown  Universitv.  Youngstown.  Ohio: 
William  Fleming  (Political  Science).  Rlpon 
College.  RiDon,  Wis.;  B.  Floyd  Fllckinger 
(■American  Studies),  Institute  of  Alleehair.- 
Life  and  Culture.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Walter  H. 
FIvnn  Jr.  (History  and  Political  Science), 
Falrleigh  Dickinson  Univ.,  Teaneck,  N.J 
Frank  A.  Fortunato  (Busine-ss  Ad!r.:nistr2- 
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tlon),  Youngstown  Univ..  Youngstown.  Ohio; 
Bennett  B.  Foster  (Forestry).  Univ.  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  N.H.;  Ludmlla  A. 
Foster  (Russian),  Duke  University,  Durham, 
N.C.;  Norma  Foster  (English),  Southwestern 
College,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Beauvals  Fox  Jr 
(Mechanical  Engineering),  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute of  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Duncan 
V.  Francis  (English).  University  of  Houston. 
Houston,  Texas;  Beryl  C.  Franklin,  Northeast 
Ixiuisiana  State  College.  Monroe.  La.;  Joseph 
L.  Frascona  (Business  Law),  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.;  Keener  C.  Frazer 
(Political  Science).  Univ.  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C.;  Richard  Prelman  (Mathe- 
matics). Univ.  of  Maryland  Baltimore 
County.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Saul  S.  Friedman 
(History).  Youngstown  University.  Youngs- 
town. Ohio;  Paul  D.  Garn  (Chemistry).  Uni- 
versity of  Akron,  Arkon,  Ohio;  Louis  C. 
Gasper  (Economics).  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson.  Ariz,;  Stanley  N.  Oauiit  (Animal 
Genetics).  Univ.  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Miodrag  Georgevlch  (Political  Science). 
Northern  Michigan  Univ..  Marquette.  Mich.; 
Gordon  D.  Gill  (Biology) .  Northern  Michigan 
Univ..  Marquette,  Mich.;  Edward  H.  Glas,  Far- 
lelgh  Dickinson  University.  Madison.  N.J.; 
G.  G,  Goble  (Civil  Engineering) .  Case  West- 
em  Reserve  Univ..  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  W. 
Gould  (Mathematics) ,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, Morgantown.  W,  Va,;  T.  Pranklm  Grady 
Jr.  (Psychology),  Jamestown  College.  James- 
town, ND,:  Robert  Graham  (French),  Uni- 
versity of  Northern  Colorado,  Greeley,  Colo.; 
William  L.  Graham  (Dentistry) ,  Univ.  of 
West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va  ;  William 
E.  Gran  (Physics) .  Univ.  of  Arkansas  at  Lit- 
tle Rock.  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  Mark  Graubard 
(Natural  Sciences) .  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.;  J.  B.  Graves  Jr.  (Clas- 
sics). University  of  Georgia.  Athens.  Ga.; 
John  L.  Grim  (Business  Administration ) . 
Youngstown  University.  Youngstown.  Ohio; 
J  R.  Gump  (Physical  Science),  Central 
Michigan  University,  Mt,  Pleasant.  Mich.: 
Vincent  J.  Gutierrez  (Director  of  Housing). 
Northland  College.  Ashland.  Wis.;  W  J.  Gut- 
knecht  (Business  Administration),  Youngs- 
town Univ..  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Mary  Haight  (Music).  Univ.  of  Northern 
Colorado.  Greeley.  Colo.;  George  D.  Halm- 
baugh  Jr.  (International  Law).  Univ.  of 
South  Carolina  School  of  Law.  Columbia, 
SO  ;  Gerald  L.  Hamel  (Business  Administra- 
tion). St.  Ambrose  College.  Davenport.  Iowa; 
W.  M.  Hammack  (Education).  Youngstown 
University,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Oscar  J,  Ham- 
men  (History),  University  of  Montana.  Mis- 
soula, Mont.;  Sigmund  Hammer  (Gecphy- 
slcs),  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wis.; 
Hudson  B.  Hastings  (Economics),  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven.  Conn,  (retired);  Richard 
S.  Haugh  (Liberal  Arts),  Academy  of  Aero- 
nautics, Flushing.  NY.;  Bevan  6.  Haycock 
(Spanish) .  New  Mexico  State  University.  Lns 
Cruces.  N.M.;  William  C.  Hciss.  University  of 
Northern  Colorado.  Greeley,  Colo.;  Julia  S 
Henkel  (Literature).  Grand  Rapids  Baptis* 
College.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.;  David  C.  Hen- 
ley (Journalism).  Univ.  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles.  Calif:  Will  Herberg 
(Philosophy),  Drew  University.  Madison, 
N.J.;  Arthur  R.  Hercz  (Radar  &  Optics) .  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.; 
Marian  Hernandes  (Political  Science). 
Youngstown  University.   Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kurt  Heydle  (Foreign 
Langs.),  Youngstown  Univ.,  Youncstown, 
Ohio;  R  S  Hill  (Political  Theorvt,  Marietta 
College,  Marietta,  Ohio;  Dorothy  Hllle 
(Business  Education) ,  Youngstown  Univer- 
sity, Youngstown.  Ohio;  T.  B,  Holliday 
iPhysics).  Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst,  HI."; 
David  C,  Holly  (International  Relations), 
Hampden -Sydney  College,  Hampden-Svd- 
ney,  Va.;  Leland  W,  Hooker  (Forestry). 
Michigan  Technological  Unlv,.  Houghton. 
Mich,    (ret.);    Stephen  M.   Horak    (History). 
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Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charleston,  HI.; 
Donald  W,  Howe  Jr.  (Physics),  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Richard  H.  Howe  ( Physics  i .  Denison  Univer- 
sity, Granville,  Ohio;  Charles  C.  Hower 
(Classics),  North  Central  College.  Naperville. 
111.;  K.  D.  Hramov  (Slavic).  Yale  University. 
New  Haven.  Conn.;  P.  .Huanj  (History), 
Youngstown  University.  Youngstown.  Ohio; 
Bettie  W.  Hudgens  (Speech),  Spring  Hill 
College.  Mobile,  Ala.;  Daniel  H.  Hundley  (In- 
dustrial Engineering),  Washington  Univ.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  (ret);  Joseph  T.  Hudson  (His- 
tory). Central  Michigan  University.  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Mich. 

James  H.  Hutson  (American  History) .  Col- 
lege of  William  &  Mary.  Williamsburg.  Va.; 
Phillip  L.  Hutson  (History),  Western  Illinois 
University.  Macomb.  111.;  Oscar  Ibele  (Politi- 
cal Science).  Kent  State  University,  Kent. 
Ohio;  Leo  V.  Imperl  (Music).  Marshall  Uni- 
versity. Huntington.  W,  Va.;  David  S,  Ives 
(Foreign  Languages),  Y'oungstown  Univer- 
sity. Youngstown.  Ohio;  Walter  Jacobs 
(Government  and  Politics).  Univ.  of  Mary- 
land, College  Park,  Md.;  Harry  V.  Jaffa  (Polit- 
ical Philosophy).  Claremont  Men's  College. 
Claremont,  Cai.;  William  R.  Jamieson  (Mu- 
sic). Univ.  of  Northern  Colorado.  Greeley. 
Colo.;  Stephen  A.  Janto,  O.P.M.  (History). 
Siena  College,  Loudonvllle.  N,Y,;  Heinz  Javett 
(Finance).  Pace  College,  New  York,  NY.: 
Jack  K.  Jeanes  (Biophysics) .  Univ.  of  Dallas, 
Irving.  Texas;  Russell  A.  Johnson  (Business 
Administration ) .  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  Richmond,  Va. 

C,  Clyde  Jones  (Business  Administration), 
Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kans  ; 
Raphael  G.  Kazmann  (Civil  Engineering), 
Louisiana  State  Univ.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.; 
Daniel  T.  Kee.  Northeast  Louisiana  State 
College,  Monroe,  La.;  Donald  L.  Kemmerer 
(Economic  History),  Univ.  of  Illinois.  Ur- 
bana,  111.;  William  R.  Klntner  (International 
Relations),  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa  ;  W.  C.  Kltzerow  (Philosophy).  Mor- 
ton College.  Cicero,  111.;  Nlkolaos  G.  Kondylls 
(Management  Science),  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Richard  D.  Kreske  (Geog- 
raphy), Univ.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables.  Fla.; 
W.  S.  Krogdahl  (Astronomy),  University  of 
Kentucky.  Lexington,  Ky.;  Magnus  J.  Kryn- 
skl  (Slavic),  Duke. University,  Durham.  N.C  ; 
George  Kulchysky  (History),  Youngstown 
University.  Youngstown.  Ohio;  Terence  N. 
LaManna  (Sociology).  St  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity. Canton.  N.Y.;  Carl  H.  Lande  (Politics 
and  Government).  Univ.  of  Kansas.  Law- 
rence. Kans.;  Peter  P.  Laplken  (Slavic) ,  Uni- 
versity of  Montana.  Missoula,  Mont  ;  Richard 
J.  Lease  (Police  Science).  New  Mexico  State 
Univ..  Las  Crures.  N.M. 

Louis  J.  Lekal  (History),  University  of 
Dallas,  Irving.  Texas:  Edward  P.  Leonard 
(History).  lona  College.  New  Rociielle.  N.Y  ; 
Z.  John  Ivevay  (Psychiatry,  Psychology), 
Catonsville  Community  College,  Catonsvil'e. 
Md  :  R.  S  Little  (Geography).  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown.  W.  Va.;  George  B 
Llvesay  ( Academic  Dean  ) .  .southwestern  Col- 
lege. Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Paul  C.  Llewellyn 
.^hemistry).  College  of  Marin.  Kentfield, 
Cal;  Kurt  London  (International  R.ela- 
tionR).The  George  Washlnpton  University, 
Washington.  DC;  R.  M.  Loncyear  (Music). 
University  of  Kentucky.  Lexington,  Ky.; 
Lawrence  Looby,  Youngstown  University, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  Robert  E.  Lutz  (Chem- 
istry), University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville, 
Va.;  Norman  Luxenburg  (Russian  Studies). 
Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Iowa;  Warren  J. 
Luzadder  (Engineering  Graphics),  Purdue 
Univ..  West  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Russell  Maat- 
man  (Chemistry),  Etardt  College,  Sioux  Cen- 
ter. Iowa;  Lester  J.  McCann  (Biology), 
College  of  St,  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  James 
McClellan  (Government),  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Athel  McCombs  (Rhetoric).  Olivet  Naz- 
arene   College.    Kankakee.    HI.;    Stanley    J. 
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McCord  (German).  University  of  Alabama. 
Tuscaloosa.  Ala.;  Joseph  C.  McElhannon 
(History),  Baylor  University.  Waco,  Texas; 
Bob  McHenry  (Political  Science),  Montgom- 
ery College.  Rockville.  Md.;  Keith  McKean 
(Political  Science).  Youngstown  University, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  Stephen  R  Maloney 
(English).  College  of  William  a!;d  Mary, 
Williamsburg.  Va.;  Harvey  C  Mansfield  Jr.. 
( Political  Science ) .  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.;  Carmen  L  Mariiiella  (Business 
Management).  Los  Angeles  Harbor  College. 
Wilmington.  Cal.;  William  Oliver  Martin 
(Philosophy),  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston,  R.I.;  Perry  Ma.son  (History— Polit- 
ical Science).  Harding  College.  Searcy,  Ark.; 
Franz  Michael  (History)  ,  The  Geo  Washing- 
ton University.  Washington.  DC  ;  Walter 
Mierzejewski  (Mathemat;cs  i .  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Univ..  Dartmouth.  Mass 

Mlhallo  Mlhallovlc  ( Slavic  i.  Cornell  Col- 
lege. Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa;  Gustavus  H.  Miller 
(Romance  Languages).  Duke  University. 
Durham.  NC;  Harold  J.  Miller  (Industrial 
Education).  University  of  California.  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.  (ret.  i;  Howard  H  Miller  (Edu- 
cation). Youngstown  University.  Youngs- 
town. Ohio;  Jessie  L.  Miller  (Pclitical  Sci- 
ence). Youngstown  University,  Youngstown. 
Ohio;  Kenneth  E.  Miller  (Political  Science), 
Youngstown  University.  Youngstown  Ohio: 
Murray  L.  Miller  (Public  Education) .  Illinois 
State  Univ.,  Normal,  111  ;  Veronica  Miller 
(Philosophy).  Belmont  Abbev  College,  Bel- 
mom.  N.C;  William  W.  Miller  III,  Northeast 
Louisiana  State  College,  Monroe.  La.;  Julio 
A.  Mlra  (Mathematics).  Fort  Lauderdale 
Univ.,  Port  Lauderdale,  Fla  ;  Herman  Moench 
(Electrical  Engineering),  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  Robert  O.  Mon- 
Inger  ( Music ).  Iowa  City  Comni.  Schools. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Berry  L.  Moore  Jr.  (Medi- 
cine). University  of  Arkansas,  El  Dorado, 
Ark. 

Casper  J.  Moore  Jr.  (Business  Administra- 
tion), youngstown  Univ.,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Maurice  Moore  (English).  University  of  the 
South.  Sewanee.  Tenn.:  Richard  R.  Moore 
(American  Studies).  Del  Mar  College.  Cor- 
pus Christl,  Texas;  Arthur  H.  Moser  (Clas- 
sics), University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.:  Charles  A.  Moser  (Slavic  ..The  Geo. 
Washington  University,  Washington.  D.C; 
Dwight  D.  Murphey  (Business  Law  ( .  Wichita 
State  University.  Wichita.  Kans  ;  Thomas  W. 
Murphy  (Political  Philosophy),  Midwestern 
Univ.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas:  Mitko  NedefT 
(Foreign  Languages),  DLIWC,  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  Cal.;  David  F.  Neu  (Mathematics) , 
Seattle  Pacific  College,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Wil- 
liam W,  Norris.  Jr,.  Northeast  Louisiana  State 
College,  Monroe,  La;  Jim  Northcutt  (Agri- 
culture), Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock, 
Texas:  John  R.  Norton  (Histr,ry(.  St.  Johns 
University,  New  Y'ork,  NY.;  Nicholas  Nyaradi 
(International  Studies).  Bradley  University. 
Peoria,  HI.;  William  A.  Nye  (Finance),  San 
Diego  State  C~A\ege.  San  Diego.  Cal.;  Francis 
W  O'Brien  (Government) ,  Rockford  College, 
Rockford,  111.;  Cyril  J.  O'Donnell  (Business 
Policy  ) ,  University  of  California.  L  js  Angeles, 
Cal.; "  Richard  OKeel^c  (Library  >.  George 
Mason  College,  Fairfax.  Va.;  Kenneth  V. 
Olion  (Science  Education).  Univ.  of  North- 
ern Colorado.  Greeley.  Colo.;  Sean  OReilly 
(Nuerolopy).  Geo.  Wa.^'hington  Univ  Medi- 
cal School.  Wa.?hlngton.  DC;  N.  OuUanoff 
(Slavic).  Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

George  R.  Overby  (Education).  Y^oungs- 
town  University.  Youngstown,  Ohio:  Tate  C. 
Page  (Education),  Western  Kentucky  Univ.. 
Bowling  Green.  Ky.;  Edith  Painter  (Psychol- 
ogy), Youngstown  University,  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Henry  Paolucci  (Political  Science),  St 
John's  University.  Jamaica.  NY;  Nicholas 
Paraska  (Dean,  Technical  and  Community 
College).  Youngstown  Univ..  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  John  D.  Pendleton  (Agronomy).  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  Black.burg,  Va.: 
Howard   Pennltuan    (Government) .   George- 
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'o^sTi  Univers!tv,Wa<'hmgton.  DC;  Theodore 
Perros  (Chemistry).  The  Oeo.  Washington 
Universltv,  Washington.  DC;  Arthur  W. 
Peterson  (Agricultural  Economics) ,  Washing- 
ton State  Univ.,  PiiUman.  Wash.;  Vladimir 
Petrov  (International  Relation?;).  The  O. 
Washington  Univ.,  Washington.  DC;  William 
Petrych  (Business  Administration),  Youngs- 
►owii  Univ.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Virginia 
Phillips  (Business  Education),  Youngstown 
Universltv.  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Jaroslaw 
Plekalklewicz  (Political  Science),  Univ.  of 
Kansas.  Lawrence.  Kans.;  Dan.  H.  Pletta 
(Enelneerins  Mechanics).  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Andras  H.  Pogany  (Library).  Seton  Hall 
University.  South  Orange.  N.J.;  H.  C.  Porter 
(Soils).  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg.  Va.;  Victor  J.  Posphlshll  (Reli- 
gious Studies).  Manhattan  College,  Bronx. 
N  Y.;  B.  E.  Prince.  Northeast  Louisiana  State 
College.  Monroe.  La.;  Wade  A.  Provo  (Foreign 
Lan^itages) .  Rockford  College,  Rockford.  111.: 
Joseph  M.  PuggPlll  (Slavic),  Pennsylvania 
State  Univ..  Universltv  Park.  Pa.;  Sergei  O. 
Pushkarev  (Hlstorv),  Yale  University.  New 
Haven.  Conn  ;  L,  D.  Prewltt  (Business  Ad- 
ministration). Parsons  College.  Fairfield. 
Iowa;  Grace  Quinn  (Mathematics) .  American 
University.  Washington.  DC;  Hugh  C.  Rawls 
(Blologr.-) .  Eastern  Illinois  Univ..  Charleston, 
ni.;  John  S.  Reed  (Sociology).  Unlver=lty  of 
North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.;  E.  T.  Rellly 
(Business  Administration) .  Youngstown  Uni- 
versltv. Youngstown.  Ohio;  Winn  Richardson 
(Llbrarv  Science).  Univ.  of  Northern  Colo- 
rado. Greelev.  Colo.;  B  L.  Ricks.  Northeast 
Louisiana  State  College,  Monroe,  La.;  Dan  S. 
Rinn  (Near  Eastern  Studies).  Univ.  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

David  E.  Robblns  (History) .  Roberts  Wes- 
levan  College.  North  Chill.  NY.;  Kenneth  H. 
Rnaers  (French) .  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
King5'-on.  R.I.;  Rosemary  Rogers  (Religion), 
Catholic  University.  Washington,  DC;  Mom- 
cilo  Roslc  (Modern  Langs.).  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  HI;  Donald  J.  Ross  (Biology). 
Fairfield  University,  PalrHeld.  Conn.:  David  N. 
Rowe  (Far  Eastern  Affairs) .  Yale  University. 
New  Haven.  Conn.:  Edward  J.  Rozek  (Soviet 
Affairs).  Univ.  of  Colorado.  Boulder.  Colo.; 
Grant  Ru=ih  (Education).  Madison  College. 
Harrisonburg.  Va.:  Laurence  W.  Sain  (Indus- 
trial Education).  Northern  Michigan  Unlv  , 
Marquette.  Mich.:  Egon  W.  Samuels  (Eco- 
nomics). University  of  Baltimore.  Baltimore. 
Md  ;  Svlvia  G.  Sanders  (Political  Science), 
East  Texas  State  University.  Commerce, 
Texas;  Ellis  Sandoz  (Political  Science) ,  East 
Texas  State  Universltv.  Commerce.  Texas; 
Anatol  K  ^^a  rnnow  (Russian) .  Barnard  Col- 
lege Ne  York.  NY ;  Barbara  Sargent 
(French).  Universltv  of  Pittsburgh.  Pltts- 
biireh.  Pa:  Georee  Sareent  (Muslcology) , 
Unlversttv  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Leonard  H.  Scane  (Real  Estate) ,  Roosevelt 
Univ.,  Chicago,  111.  fret);  O.  H.  Scharnhard 
(Education),  Youngstown  University, 
Youngstown.  Ohio;  Joseph  Schlebel  (Hls- 
torvi ,  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C.:  Theodore  F.  Schramm,  Southwestern 
College,  Phoenix.  Ariz.:  Patil  Schumacher 
(Political  Science).  Youngstown  University. 
Youngstown.  Ohio:  E.  E.  Schneider  (Business 
Administration*.  Youngstown  University. 
Youngstown.  Ohio;  Harold  K.  Schneider 
(Anthropology! .  Lawrence  University.  Apple- 
ton.  Wis  ;  Donald  E.  Scott  (Electrical  Engi- 
neering). Univ.  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 
Mass;  Walter  M.  Shackelford  (Education). 
LaGrange  College.  LaGrange.  Oa  :  L.  Shapo- 
valoff  (Russian) .  University  of  Montana. 
Missoula.  Mont.LJ.  Prank  Sharp  (Operations 
Research!.  New  York  University.  New  York. 
NY.;  Olga  Shaskevlch  (Russian) .  New  Mex- 
ico State  University,  Las  Cruces.  N.Mex.;  Ken- 
neth M.  Shaver  (Business  Law),  Florida 
State  University.  Tallahassee.  Fla.:  Bernard 
W.  Sheehan    (History).  Indiana  University, 
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Bloomlngton.  Ind  ;  Wayne  L.  Shlck   (Archi- 
tecture), Universltv  of   Illinois,  Urbana,  111.   . 

William  A.  Shipman  (Education) .  Youngs- 
town University,  Youngstown,  Ohio:  Robert 
W.  Shoemaker  (American  Civilization), 
North  Central  College,  NapervUle,  111.;  An- 
drew L.  Simon  (Civil  Engineering  i ,  Univer- 
sity of  Akron,  Akron.  Ohio:  C.  Gregg  Singer 
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CRACKS   IN   THE   F-14    PROGRAM 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
disturbed  but  not  surprised  by  the 
June  29,  1970,  report  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  cracks  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  F-14A  wing-box  lugs.  While 
these  cracks  do  not  seem  to  be,  at  this 
time,  major  technological  problems,  they 
are  indications  of  future  troubles  for  the 
F-14.  I  therefore  would  like  to  mention 
two  points  that  I  made  last  year. 

First,  I  still  seriously  question  the 
wisdom  of  developing  the  "A"  model  of 
the  F-14.  My  information  indicates  that 
the  14-A  will  not  be  equal  to  the  Soviet 
aircraft  which  we  can  expect  to  face 
in  the  mid-  and  late-1970's.  Nevertheless, 
the  Navy  is  still  planning  to  buy  67  of 
these  inferior  F-14A's  at  a  total  cost  of  at 
least  $1.4  billion. 

Second,  once  again  we  are  undertaking 
a  very  complex  technical  production 
program  without  adequate  testing  and 
evaluation.  This  is  the  same  approach 
that  brought  us  such  technical  fliascoes 
as  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  and  the  F- 
lll's.  Navy  Secretary  Chafee  claims  that 
the  amount  of  simultaneous  development 
and  production  work  for  the  F-14  pro- 
gram "has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum." 
This  is  not  true.  - 

First,  the  Air  Force  has  less  simultane- 
ous development  for  the  F-15  than  the 
Navv  has  for  the  F-14.  Second,  the  Navy, 
to  achieve  the  appearance  of  less  simul- 
taneous development,  has  greatly  com- 
pressed the  time  scheduled  for  flight- 
testing.  The  flight-test  schedule  is  much 
less  than  for  previous  planes.  TM  Na\7 
in  its  short  testing  schedule  is  trying  to 
do  a  great  many  things  in  a  very  short 
time  The  compressed  test  schedule  and 
the  location  of  these  tests  suggest,  that 
when  problems  develop— and  they  wiU- 
the  Navy  will  not  have  time  to  adjust  to 
them  and  we  will  be  in  very  extensive 
simultaneous  development  and  produc- 
tion. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  test 
to  determine  if  this  plane  is  in  fact  the 
air-superiority  fighter  this  country 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Navt  P-14A  WiNG-Box  LT7GS  Cback,  R«sIKa 

PEABS  OF  CONCRESSIONAL  ATTACK  ON  NEW  Jtl 

(By  Richard  J.  Levlne) 
Washington.— The  Navy's  F-14A  Jet 
fighter,  still  m  development,  has  encounterw 
an  apparently  slmple-to-solve  technical  proD- 
lem  that  military  men  worry  could  still  gi^e 
the  program  an  unfair  black  eye. 
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The  reason  for  their  concern  Is  that  the 
problem,  detected  early  this  month  but 
never  made  public.  Involves  the  plane's  mov- 
able or  swing  wing.  This  Is  the  same  design 
feature  that  has  plagued  the  Air  Force's  ill- 
fated  F-111  fighter  bomber — though  Navy 
men  are  quick  to  say  the  P-14'6  problem  Isn't 
related  to  those  of  the  F-111. 

Built  by  Grumman  Corp.,  the  F-14  would 
be  the  first  new  carrler-baaed  fighter  In  a 
decade  and  would  substitute  for  the  Navy's 
canceled  version  of  the  F-IH.  The  P-14  Is 
designed  primarily  as  an  air-sup)erlorlty 
fighter  that  could  provide  air  defense  of 
the  Navy's  fleet  and  also  hit  ground  targets. 

The  problem  detected  during  fatigue  test 
on  June  2  was  cracks  in  two  of  four  append- 
ages, or  "lugs,"  welded  to  the  wing  box— the 
device  that  supports  the  F-14's  wings  and 
permits  them  to  pivot  In  flight.  The  crack  In 
the  first  lugs.  Navy  officials  say,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  second  crack. 

GOAL    WAS    12,000    HOtTlS 

The  cracks  occurred  at  the  equivalent  of 

9,000  hours  of  flight  time,  or  IV2  times  the 
anticipated  operational  life  of  the  aircraft. 
Thus,  says  Navy  Capt.  L.  E.  Ames,  the  P-14 
project  manager,  the  lugs  "probably  never 
would  have  broken  In  flight."  However,  the 
Navy's  goal  during  the  test  of  the  wlngback 
"pivot  are.T"  was  12.000  hours. 

The  Navy  said  the  cracks  occurred  because 
the  lugs  were  too  thin.  The  decision  was  made 
to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  first  lugs  by  a 
qurrter-lnch  and  the  other  by  an  eighth-Inch 
to  ETive  tbem  added  strength.  It  "certainly 
wasn't  a  tough  engineering  problem"  to  solve. 
Cap*^  Ames  says 

The  thicker  lugs  will  add  only  three  to  four 
pounds  to  the  F-14's  weight,  which  the  Navy 
happily  observed  is  within  l'~c  of  specifica- 
tions. One  major  reason  for  abandoning  the 
F-111  Na\y  program  was  that  the  plane 
proved  too  heavy  for  shipboard  use. 

A  Grumman  official  describes  the  cracks  as 
a  "disappointing  thing"  but  "not  any  catas- 
trophe" And  Navy  officials  estimate  the  only 
delay  will  )>e  a  setback  of  about  two  weeks 
in  the  test  schedule  for  the  wingback  The 
first  F-14  Is  due  to  fly  next  January,  with 
some  Navy  men  hopeful  that  flight  can  be 
pu?hed  up  a  month. 

ADDED    COST    UNDER    SSOO.OOO 

The  added  cost  to  the  Government  of  In- 
serting and  testing  the  new  lugs,  which  are 
already  on  hand,  will  be  "less  than  $500,000," 
a  Navy  official  asserts,  well  "within  the  cur- 
rent estimated  cost  of  the  plane." 

Through  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
tomorrow.  Congress  has  approved  $666  mil- 
lion for  F-14  research  and  development.  The 
Navy  currently  estimates  that  production  of 
722  planes,  including  the  12  test  models  al- 
ready funded,  will  cost  over  $7  billion. 

However,  despite  the  discovery  of  the  cracks 
In  early  testing  before  a  complete  plane 
was  built  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
the  Navy  and  the  contractor  hope  to  make 
corrections,  military  men  seem  a  bit  uneasy 
that  the  problem  could  create  trouble  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  Navy  could  quickly  report  It  to  the 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  ap- 
parently without  arousing  any  alarm.  But 
In  the  current  hostile  atmosphere  for  the 
military,  some  Pentagon  critics  In  Congress 
might  seize  upon  the  public  disclosure  of  the 
cracks  to  attack  and  perhaps  attempt  to 
slow  the  F-14  program. 

Lawmakers  are  anxious  to  avoid  repeating 
mistakes  made  In  the  F-111  program,  and 
some  have  felt  the  Navy  has  been  Inclined 
to  move  too  quickly  into  production  with  the 
P-14.  The  Defense  Department  requested 
$517  million  m  fiscal  1971  to  produce  26 
planes. 

SLOW  STABT  ON  OtTTPTTT 

For  Its  part,  the  Navy  believes  the  exten- 
sive and  early  testing  of  the  P-14  and  the 
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rel  .lively  slow  stait  on  production  (In  cal- 
endar 1971.  It  plans  to  take  delivery  of  only 
one  F-14  a  month)  are  ample  protection 
against  serious  and  costly  problems  aftei 
production  has  begun. 

Earlier  this  year.  Navy  Secretary  Chafee 
tokl  Congress  that  "one  can  never  be  cer- 
tain that  some  unforeseen  event  will  not 
occur  in  development."  However,  he  stressed, 
the  amount  of  simultaneous  development 
and  production  work  in  the  F-14  program 
"has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

"A  vigorous  test  program  to  assure  that 
critical  components  are  tested  prior  to  flight 
has  been  instigated."  he  assured  legislators. 
"Per  example,  the  F-14  wing  box  and  pivot 
fitting  will  complete  static  and  fatigue  testa 
prior  to  the  first  filght.  whereas  the  P-lll 
pivot  fatigue  tests  were  not  completed  until 
more  than  two  years  after  first  filght." 

General  Dynamics  Corp.'s  F-111,  grounded 
last  December  after  a  wing  collapsed  In  fitght, 
has  had  extensive  wing  problems.  Cracks 
were  discovered  in  the  wing  box  Itself  and 
tlien  cracks  showed  up  In  the  pivot  area  of 
the  wing.  The  extensive  testing  and  refitting 
required  will  run  into  millions  of  dollars, 
the  Air  Force  has  said. 

The  F-14  uses  many  of  the  same  weapons 
and  electronics,  plus  the  engine  scheduled 
for  the  canceled  Navy  F-111.  The  F-111  was 
built  by  Grumman  as  a  subcontractor  for 
General  Dynamics. 

But  before  the  current  problem  was  dis- 
covered. Capt.  Ames  said  the  F-14's  wing  box 
was  "made  of  a  different  material  ( light, 
costly  titanium)  using  different  processes 
and  it's  of  a  different  design."  He  added  In 
Congrressional  testimony:  "We  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  there  Is  any  similarity 
between  the  F-111  wing  box  problem  and 
F-14  at  all." 
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BROTHERS  FOREVER 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
1970,  His  Excellency,  Mr.  E.  M.  Debrah, 
the  Ambassador  of  Ghana  to  the  United 
States,  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress entitled  "Brothers  Forever"  at 
Clark  College,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mr.  Deb- 
rah declared  that  African  brothers  and 
sisters  throughout  the  world  must  join 
together  to  construct  and  not  to  destroy. 
The  1970's  must  be  the  decade  where 
blacks  'get  to  know  each  other  thor- 
oughly, understand  our  limitations  and 
appreciate  our  strength:  and  avoid 
learning  of  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  third  parties." 

I  commend  Amba.ssador  Debrah  on  his 
most  stimulating  address  and  am  happy 
to  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Brothers  Fore\-er 

Mr.  President.  Distinguished  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen.  Brothers  and  Sisters,  to  come  to 
Atlanta  Is  a  cherished  pilgrimage!  For  the 
very  first  time  I  visited  Atlanta  was  to  join 
millions  of  Black  people  all  over  the  world 
In  mourning  and  laying  to  rest  our  dear 
and  revered  hero.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Physically  King  Is  no  more;  but  he  lives 
In  the  hearts  of  all  Black  people,  and  his  ex- 
ample and  Inspiration  continue  to  guide 
them  to  the  mountain  top.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Ghana,  Dr.  K.  A.  Busla  recently  had 
occasion  to  reflect  on  the  significance  and 
relevance  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  strug- 
gle and  death.  "To  some",  he  said,  "who 
pride  themselves  on  their  realism.  It  seemed 
naive  and  futile  that  he  should  have  placed 


his  faith  in  love,  on  non-violence  and  to  have 
carried  out  his  campaign  in  the  conviction 
that  It  is  potsible  through  dialogue  and  in- 
tercourse to  change  people's  minds  and 
hearts,  to  arouse  their  consciences  to  cor- 
rect injustice,  inequity  and  inhumanity,  and 
to  seek  concord  In  place  of  discord. 

Yet  the  lesson  of  his  life  is  clear  It  l.= 
this:  that  in  all  that  we  seek  or  do.  we  must 
not  set  the  lower  thing  In  Its  narrow  accom- 
plishment above  the  higher  thing  in  Its 
shattered  majesty:  we  must  not  lower  our 
aim  so  that  we  may  enjoy  the  complacency 
of  popular  but  transient  a<«;lalm.  To  be  In- 
spired by  the  faith  and  vision  that  human 
relations  can  be  improved  through  inter- 
course and  dialogue  and  love,  and  to  give 
one's  life  in  that  cause  Is  to  display  the  kind_ 
of  heroism  in  which  life's  supreme  mystery 
is  hidden." 

And  as  I  look  at  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women,  students  of  Atlanta's  Universities.  I 
recall  Du  Bois  who  once  taught  In  Atlanta 
"Teach  thinkers  to  think — a  needed  knowl- 
edge in  a  day  of  loose  and  careiess  logic,  and 
they  whose  lot  is  gravest  must  have  the  most 
carefiU  training  to  think  alright.  If  these 
things  are  so,  how  foolish  to  ask  what  is  the 
best  education  for  one,  or  seven  or  sixty  mil- 
lion souls?  Shall  we  teach  them  trades,  or 
train  them  In  the  liberal  arts?  Neither  and 
both.  We  are  training  not  Isolated  men  tut 
a  living  group  of  men,  nay  a  group  within  a 
group.  And  the  final  product  of  our  training 
must  be  neither  a  psychologist  nor  a  brlcV;- 
mason — but  a  man."  Today  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  hundreds  of  black  men  living  and  dead, 
famous  and  unknown,  who  have  helped  m 
training  black  sons  and  daughters  to  be  true 
men  and  women 

Pour  weeks  ago,  I  wTote  a  letter  to  Dr 
Brantley  Informing  him  of  my  visit  to  Ghana 
to  attend  a  Seminar  of  Ghanaian  Heads  of 
Diplomatic  Missions.  I  promised  to  be  back 
in  time  for  this  Commencement  Exercise 
When  the  Seminar  began,  it  became  obvious 
that  It  would  not  end  before  the  4th  of  June. 
The  Government  of  Ghana,  however,  con- 
sidered my  participation  in  this  Comnience- 
ment  Exercise  of  such  Importance  that  It 
readily  permitted  me  to  Interrupt  my  attend- 
ance at  the  Seminar  in  order  to  be  with  you. 

It  took  this  step  because  it  is  of  the  view 
that  no  Btone  should  be  left  unturned  to 
foster  and  deepen  meaningful  relations  be- 
tween brothers  on  tlie  two  cc>ntinents 
though  divided,  by  time,  by  space  and  by 
environment.  For  It  is  becoming  fasiiionable 
in  certain  quarters  to  believe  that  "Since 
Africans  and  Black  Americans  ha\e  been 
separated  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  they 
do  not  have  much  in  common".  People  refer 
to  the  different  nationalities  of  Black  peo- 
ples— Ghantans.  Nigerians.  Congolese.  Amer- 
icans, Haitians.  Jamaicans  etc :  the  colours 
of  their  passports— green,  blEick,  red,  their 
various  delegations  at  the  United  Nations 
and  other  International  bodies:  their  now 
established  cultural  and  social  orientations, 
and  conclude  thai  surely  the  claim  to  one 
people  In  this  day  and  age  must  be  a  myth. 
Each  group  within  lt«  national  boimdarles 
has  its  own  immediate  and  set  problems  to 
which  It  is  seeking  immediate  and  com- 
pelling solutions  not  necessarily  In  harmony 
with  those  of  other  black  p>eople  elsewhere. 
Each  nationality  would  not  hesitate  to  stress 
Its  Immediate  and  selfish  Interest  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  if  It  considers  this 
relevant.  Once  again  it  is  concluded: 
brotherhood  Is  ai  real  as  Ice  cream  lasts  in 
a  hot  oven. 

I  recall  that  when  the  African  countries 
assembled  In  Ethiopia  in  1963  to  form  the 
Organisation  of  African  Unity,  the  same  dis- 
couraging voices  were  heard.  What  has  the 
Congo  In  common  with  Sierra  Leone;  what 
bonds  of  brotherhood  unites  Zambia  and 
Mauritania  or  Ghana  with  Gabon?  Haven't 
they  all  been  ruled  by  different  colonial  mas- 
ters who  had  taught  them  to  think  of  Eng- 
land, Prance,  Belgium  rather  than  of  each 
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other?  And  haven't  they  been  quarrelling 
recently  among  themselves?  An  Organisa- 
tion stressing  brotherhood  among  Africans — 
Impossible. 

And  yet  It  took  only  three  days  of  de- 
liberations for  the  32  African  countries  repre- 
sented to  emphasize  their  one-ness.  their  as- 
pirations, and  objectives,  and  their  one  deter- 
mination to  create  better  lives  for  the  Afri- 
can people.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Charter  of 
the  O.A.U..  they  declared  that  they  were 
"Inspired  by  a  common  determination  to  pro- 
mote understanding  among  our  peoples  and 
co-operation  among  our  States,  In  response  to 
the  aspirations  of  our  peoples  for  brother- 
hood and  solidarity.  In  a  larger  unity  trans- 
cending ethnic  and  national  difference;  they 
were  desirous  that  all  African  States  should 
henceforth  unite  so  that  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  their  peoples  can  be  assured. 
They  resolved  to  reinforce  the  links  between 
our  Stat«3  by  strengthening  common  Insti- 
tutions." Where  brothers  are  determined  to 
emphasize  their  common  oneness,  they" are  al- 
ways able  to  do  so.  The  detractors  were 
proved  wrong. 

We  may  refer  also  to  the  example  of  the 
Commonwealth,  formerly  known  as  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth,  which  comprises  more 
than  twenty-four  nations  who  were  at  one 
time  or  the  other  colonies  of  Britain.  The 
Commonwealth  institution  grew  up  because 
these  colonies,  made  up  originally  of  people 
who  all  imlgrated  from  Great  Britain  de- 
sired to  maintain  their  common  allegiance 
and  emphasise  their  common  origins.  Inde- 
pendence did  not  weaken  their  resolve  to 
mainwin  their  common  links.  They  found  a 
formula  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  This  for- 
mula, expressed  in  the  Statute  of  Westmin- 
ster in  1931  laid  down  that  •'Dominions  are 
autonomous  communities  within  the  British 
Empire,  equal  in  status,  and  in  no  way  sub- 
ordinate to  one  another  In  their  domestic 
affairs  though  united  by  a  common  allegi- 
ance to  the  Crown,  and  freely  associated  as 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations"  X'ne  Statute  enabled  them,  while 
maintaining  their  sovereignty  and  while  In 
no  way  subordinate  to  one  another,  to  em- 
phasise their  oneness  of  origin  and  hence 
their  desire  to  be  linked  to  one  another. 

Today  one  hears  of  efforts  to  create  a  union 
of  French  speaking  peoples,  because  Its  advo- 
cates say  that  the  French  language  is  more 
than  a  languape;  it  is  a  culture,  it  is  a  life 
by  itself,  and  therefore  those  who  speak  it 
must  Identify  themselves  as  a  group.  And  do 
not  forget  that  different  people  of  different 
nationalities,  of  creeds,  of  colours  and  of 
different  environments  speak  French.  It  is 
not  the  differences  which  matter  to  them; 
it  Is  that  which  unites  them— the  language— 
-which  must  be  emphasized. 

If  a  language  which  is  not  Indigenous  but 
borrowed  can  be  the  source  from  which  de- 
rives the  unity  of  diverse  groups,  what  greater 
claim  do  we.  Blacks  in  America  and  Africa, 
not  have  in  emphasising  our  oneness  be- 
cause cf  our  comni^n  and  unique  African  an- 
cestry and  heritage?  We  do  not  have  to  be  of 
one  nationality  to  do  this:  we  do  not  all  have 
to  live  in  rne  particular  spot  of  the  world  to 
do  this;  we  do  not  have  to  speak  one  language 
in  order  to  do  this;  we  do  not  above  all  have 
to  reject  our  present-day  cultures  to  do  this. 
The  idea  of  our  blackness,  the  Idea  of  our 
common  ancestry,  the  Idea  of  our  Afrlcan- 
ness,  the  history  of  our  sorrows  and  our 
sufferings — these  are  valid  reasons  for  our 
claim  to  be  brothers  and  to  seek  to  live  as 
such.  It  is  superior  to  that  bond  of  brother- 
hood which  makes  the  Jew  wherever  he  may 
be.  whatever  his  present  day  nationality, 
American,  British  or  French,  whatever  colour 
he  may  be,  whatever  language  he  may  speak 
ta  feel  a  commitment  to  Israel  and  to  exert 
an  influence  on  behalf  of  that  State.  We  have, 
we  believe,  a  superior  claim  to  forge  a  unity 
of  our  peoples  because  of  our  Afrlcan-ness 
and  our  blackness. 
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Our  common  ancestry  is  no  theorem  to 
prove.  When  Columbus  discovered  the  Amer- 
icas in  1492.  there  were  no  blacks  on  the  con- 
tinent. All  the  blackmen  were  living  at  home 
ill  Africa.  The  story  of  the  parting  of  the 
ways  began  with  the  infamous  slave  trade 
when  bla-kmen  were  forcibly  removed  from 
Africa,  and  sold  to  work  on  the  plantations 
of  North  America  like  bea=ts  of  burden.  Dun- 
bar estimates  that  by  the  19th  Century 
.around  fifteen  million  blacks  were  imported 
into  the  Americas.  When  one  considers  ihe 
great  numbers  that  must  h.ive  been  killed 
while  re.5is:irig  capture,  the  additional  num- 
bers that  died  daring  the  middle  passage 
and  the  millions  that  were  succesi-fiiily 
brought  over,  the  aggregate  approaches  stag- 
gering proportions.  John  Hope  Franklin 
notes.  "Africa  which  culturally  was  within 
some  measurable  distance  of  Europe  a.-  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  Century  received  the 
worst  pcssible  influence  from  her  Christian 
neighbors  to  the  nor;h.  and  under  these  ad- 
verse circumstances,  she  began  a  recession 
;hat  in  time  was  to  be  accelerated  by  the  im- 
perialistic enslavement  that  was  to  be  thrust 
on  iier  in  the  l!)th  Century". 

Einancip.itii.n  brought  the  brother  who  was 
carried  into  America  legal  freedom;  but  did 
not  release  him  from  the  disabilities  which 
he  suffered  as  a  slave  It  was  only  through  a 
relentless  fij.ht.  through  overcoming  beastly 
humiliaiions  and  indignities,  even  in  fact, 
through  pLiVing  with  his  very  life  that  he  has 
been  able  to  achieve  the  measure  of  progress 
that  is  his  today.  He  never  had  it  handed 
over  to  him  on  "a  silver  platter.  He  had  to 
ftght  all  the  way.  I  sat  motionless  through 
the  film:  "King,  from  Montgomery  to  Mem- 
phls".  In  the  brief  period  of  about  two  hours 
It  summed  up  the  privations  which  the 
BUckman  haf:  gone  through  in  America  and 
the  majesiv  of  his  achievement.  He  needs 
=;upport  to'  break  down  the  barriers  com- 
pletely. And  brothers  in  Africa  are  reifay  to 
help.  '  / 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Organlzatifcn  of 
African  Unity  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  in 
May  1963  all  the  African  peoples  expressed 
their  concern  at  the  pre.sent  race  relations  all 
over  the  world  in  a  special  resolution  on 
Apartheid  and  Racial  Discrimination: 

■The  Summit  Conference  of  Independent 
African  States  meeting  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia  from  22  May  to  25  May  1963  ex- 
presses the  deep  concern  aroused  In  all  Afri- 
can peoples  and  governments  by  the  meas- 
ures of  racial  discrimination  taken  against 
communities  of  African  origin  living  outside 
the  continent  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States  of  America:  Expresses  appreciation 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  put  an 
end  to  these  Intolerable  malpractices  which 
are  likely  seriously  to  deteriorate  relations 
between  the  African  peoples  and  govern- 
ments on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  and 
government  of  the  U.S..^.  on  the  other." 

Note  that  the  Resolution  was  dealing  with 
Apartheid  and  Racial  Di.=crimlnation  In 
South  Africa.  The  meeting  was  expressing  its 
"conviction  of  the  ImpejtOus  and  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  co-ordinating  and  intensifying 
their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Government's  criminal  policy  of  Apar- 
theid and  wipe  out  racial  discrimination  In 
all  Its  form.  You  might  describe  this  as  re- 
acting to  an  African  problem.  But  the  Afri- 
cans did  not  consider  their  duty  done  if  they 
did  not  Identify  themselves  with  their  broth- 
ers in  America  who  In  many  cases  were  un- 
dergoing the  same  type  of  humiliating  condi- 
tions as  In  the  repugnant  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  They  expressed  their  deep  concern; 
they  gave  a  warning  that  unless  conditions 
change  this  might  affect  gravely  relations  be- 
tween the  African  Governments  on  one  hand 
and  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  other.  No 
one  can  say  that  the  Africans  do  not  care 
about  what  happens  to  all  Blacks  In  the  U.S. 
They  do  care  and  they  have  said  so.  They  be- 
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Ueve,  In  the  words  of  Ed  Smith,  that  "for  the 
blackman  to  be  really  free,  he  must  have 
the  world's  respect  for  his  Identity  as  a 
blackman — an  Identity  that  can  be  force- 
fully stated  only  when  blackmen  everywhere 
take  on  each  other's  struggle  for  their  own. 
There  Is  only  one  flght  to  be  fought  and  It 
can't  be  won  If  Troop  A  doesn't  know  what 
the  hell  Troop  B  Is  doing,  or  doesn't  care". 

The  brother  who  remained  in  Africa  suf- 
fered that  Imperialistic  slavery  called  co- 
lonialism. The  national  resources  of  his  land 
were  all  exploited  to  enrich  the  colonial 
masters.  He  was  kept  from  the  decision 
making  In  his  country;  he  was  educated  only 
as  part  of  the  colonial  basic  Infrastructure  to 
produce  cheap  clerical  labour,  to  be  tally 
clerk,  helplessly  recording  the  wealth  which 
was  being  moved  out  of  his  country. 

Of  course  he  had  no  meaningful  political 
rights,  and  was  often  drafted  to  flght  wars 
whose  origins  he  was  not  made  aware  of  and 
whose  spoils  of  victory  he  was  not  made  to 
share.  But  above  all  he  was  Indoctrinated  to 
believe  that  whatever  was  indigenous  was  in- 
ferior, and  the  only  path  to  progress  Eind  self- 
fulflllment  w^as  through  that  of  the  colonial 
master.  He  thus  came  to  believe  that  the  es- 
sentials of  life  consisted  In  adopting  the  trap- 
pings of  the  colonial  masters'  external  civi- 
lization. He  Is  toCay  paying  the  price  by  op- 
erating economies  heavily  based  on  imports 
from  abroad,  and  thus  finding  himself  be- 
holden to  an  outsider.  He  carried  out  a 
stormy,  often  bloody  struggle  in  order  to  ob- 
tain political  Independence  from  the  cdlorUal 
master  and  to  rid  himself  of  his  two-ness. 
Nor  he  Is  tr>lng  to  achieve  economic  suffi- 
ciency at  great  cost  because  of  the  strong  pull 
of  the  colonial  Influence,  and  because  of  early 
misapplication  of  energy  and  resources.  But 
he  Is  determined  to  succeed.  He  needs  sup- 
port to  succeed. 

It  Is  in  an  effort  to  relieve  each  other's 
burden  that  Blackmen  over  the  centuries 
have  been  trying  to  reach  out  to  one  another. 
John  A,  Davis,  the  historian,  notes  that 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  American  Black 
leaders  began  to  seek  the  Joint  regeneration 
of  the  blacks  in  Africa  and  in  America 
through  an  Identification  with  Africa  and 
through  educational,  religious,  and  even 
business  ventures  in  Africa. 

In  recent  days,  we  remember  the  first 
World  Congress  of  Negro  writers  In  1956  or- 
ganised by  French  speaking  West  Afrlcana 
and  sponsored  by  Presence  Afrlcalne  in  which 
blacks  of  this  country  and  Africa  partici- 
pated. We  recall  with  pride  the  First  World 
Festival  of  Negro  Arts  In  Dakar  In  1966  which 
demonstrated  to  the  World  the  Negro  Con- 
tribution to  culture  not  only  In  Africa  but 
also  on  other  continents  where  his  presence 
has  effected  what  Is  described  as  a  "sea 
change".  Not  surprisingly  men  and  women 
from  the  United  States,  Haiti,  Brazil  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  Joined  with  22  African 
nations  in  sending  musicians,  dancers, 
writers,  artists,  art  exhibitions,  and  plays  to 
emphasise  one  thing:  our  Afrlcanness  and 
our  blackness. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  today  every 
effort  is  being  made  by  all  black  Americans 
to  reach  out  and  identify  themselves  with 
their  African  origins.  Gone  are  the  days  when 
American  blacks  as  a  group  were  not  en- 
thusiastic In  their  desire  for  knowledge 
about  Africa  and  things  African.  Africa  no 
longer  seems  to  relate  to  a  position  of  in- 
ferlorltv  In  American  life. 

This  identification  has  taken  several  forms. 
To  some  It  has  taken  the  form  of  wearing 
African  costumes,  for  example,  the  dashiki; 
and  sporting  the  Afro  hair-cut.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  aspects  of  the  identification 
process  .ihould  never  be  minimised.  They 
have  a  very  Important  message  for  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  black  girl  tried 
to  press  her  hair  to  look  like  that  of  the 
Caucasian.  Painful  hours  were  endured  be- 
neath the  hot  comb  In  order  to  appear  "to 
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belong".  Even^thlng  was  done  to  conceal  or 
change  the  kinky  woolly  hair.  The  Afro  hair- 
cut not  only  called  a  halt  to  this  unnecessary 
agony  but  more  important  gave  notice  that 
the  era  of  the  meaningless  Imitation  was 
over,  and  that  has  dawned  a  new  era  of  the 
recognition  of  the  black  man  of  his  God- 
given  graces.  It  was  the  most  outstanding 
breaJt  with  the  helplessness  of  the  past;  re- 
jecting that  Southern  thinking  that  God 
created  men  unequal:  with  whites  intelligent 
and  destined  to  lead;  while  the  others  were 
given  strong  backs  and  a  meek  disposition 
so  that  they  could  labour  more  effectively. 
The  Afro  hair-cut  Is  the  victory  sign  of  the 
rebirth  of  Black  confidence,  a  confidence 
not  confined  as  in  previous  days  to  a  few 
intellectuals,  but  this  time  spreading  out  to 
all  the  peoples,  however  humble.  But  it  is 
only  a  first  step  In  the  right  direction. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  Afro  wig  has 
caught  on  in  Africa  and  these  women  who 
must  resort  to  wearing  wigs  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  are  now  happy  to  wear  a  wig 
and  at  the  same  time  look  African. 

For  others  the  process  takes  the  form  of 
working  closely  and  on  a  persona!  basis  with 
some  African  leaders  to  promote  a  particvilar 
brand  of  political  philosophy.  Naturally  it 
does  not  make  for  friendly  relations  when 
5ome  brothers  in  the  United  States  refer  to 
Black  African  leaders  who  are  not  their 
friends  as  a  bunch  of  clowns,  or  threaten  to 
go  to  their  black  countries  "to  straighten 
things  out".  Some  of  the  extreme  and  wild 
statements  emanating  from  certain  un- 
fortunate quarters  to  the  effect  that  Black 
America  must  help  to  restore  certain  in- 
dividual leaders  who  have  been  deposed  or 
rejected  by  their  own  peoples  not  only  dis- 
tress brother  Africans,  but  gives  them  the 
impression  that  this  segment  Is  more  in- 
terested In  promoting  the  ambitions  of  in- 
dividual for  selfish  reasons  rather  than  work- 
ing for  cooperation  among  brothers,  or  help- 
ing to  promote  sound  economic,  political  and 
social  progress  In  Africa. 

Hie  advocates  of  such  phllosephies  must 
be  rejected  because  they  play  Into  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Blackmen,  and  cause 
divisions  among  brothers  where  there  s'lould 
be  co-operation,  harmony  and  a  muttial 
striving  for  a  common  good.  Don't  let  us  be 
taken  m  by  cheap,  shallow,  meaningless  and 
empty  sloganeering.  Let  us  Join  to  construct, 
not  to  destroy. 

Still  for  others  the  process  takes  the  form 
of  a  romantic  and  missionary  Journey  to 
Africa,  to  an  El  Dorado — the  dream  city  of 
delight,  which  at  times  ends  In  disappoint- 
ment owing  to  lack  of  Information  and 
knowledge  about  the  difficulties  which  today 
beset  the  continent. 

As  we  begin  the  decade  of  the  708  it  be- 
hooves us  to  give  a  proper  sense  of  direction 
to  our  African-ness  to  build  on  the  successes 
of  the  past  and  avoid  Its  disappointing  fail- 
ures. To  be  able  to  do  so  it  is  imperative 
that  we  get  to  know  each  other  thoroughly, 
understand  our  limitations  and  appreciate 
our  strength;  and  avoid  learning  of  each 
other  through  the  medium  of  third  parties. 
This  is  where  institutions  such  as  Clark  have 
a  great  part  to  play.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  the 
youths  of  Africa  and  Black  America  know 
very  little  of  each  other.  Our  Universities 
have  very  little  contact;  our  faculties  are  only 
partially  aware  of  each  others  progress  and 
achievements.  Africa  knows  about  the  big 
white  Universities  and  little  of  the  black 
Universities.  The  black  Universities  in  Amer- 
ica have  no  meaningful  relations  with  the 
black  Colleges  in  Africa, 

So  this  Is  the  starting  point  of  our  con- 
tinued modern  Involvement;  let  us  call  for 
a  mutual  Involvement  of  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Let  us  Institute  programme 
of  exchanging  students  and  faculty.  Let  us 
organise  every  four  or  five  years  a  Confer- 
ence of  all  Black  Universities  all  over  the 
world  to  study  areas  of  co-operation  and 
promote  Joint-research.  This  Is  not  advocat- 
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Ing  an  isolation  of  black  Universities.  It  la 
merely  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  re- 
pairing certain  past  deficiencies  which  have 
been  to  the  detriment  of  the  Black  people.  I 
hear  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  black 
millionaires  In  Atlanta:  I  trust  some  of  them 
will  get  together  to  endow  a  fund  to  make 
the  commg-together  of  our  Universities, 
hence  of  our  youth,  possible. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Africa  that  twenty  mil- 
lion of  the  population  of  America  hails  from 
Africa.  For  Africa  needs  the  support  of  Amer- 
ica in  solving  certaixi  problems  particularly 
m  the  fields  of  decolonisation  in  Southern 
Africa  and  bringing  an  end  to  the  abomin- 
able practice  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

For  those  who  have  no  Idea  of  how  apart- 
heid operates  Just  listen  to  this: 

•In  the  fifty-three  years  that  have  passed 
since  Union,  the  South  African  Parliament 
has  produced  the  most  appalling  collection  of 
racist  laws  to  be  found  in  any  single  country 
anywhere  In  the  world.  The  cumulative  effect 
and  the  increasing  ferocity  with  which  they 
have  been  enforced  during  the  past  sixteen 
years  have  given  to  apartheid  the  basic  char- 
acteristics, if  not  the  exact  dimensions,  of 
slavery.  But  to  the  African,  for  whom  the 
policy  has  meant  humiliation  and  degrada- 
tion, starvation,  disease  and  death.  Jail,  beat- 
ings, torture  and  hangings,  the  difference  is 
academic". 

For  years  the  African  countries  have  been 
calling  for  positive  action  against  apartheid. 
They  have  appealed  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world  through  the  United  Nations:  they  have 
cut  their  trading,  social  and  political  rela- 
tions with  South  Africa  because  they  cannot 
co-exist  with  a  country  which  believes  that 
black  is  inferior.  But  they  have  not  succeeded 
In  getting  the  great  powers  to  Join  in  the 
boycott  of  South  Africa  because  they  place 
their  own  material  prosperity  before  attain- 
ment of  equality  and  dignity  for  the  Black- 
man  In  South  Africa.  Your  help  Is  needed  to 
convince  your  Government  about  the  crimi- 
nality of  apartheid  and  the  need  to  Join  in 
the  boycott  of  that  Republic.  Last  week,  the 
British  Government  urged  the  British  Sports 
Council  to  cancel  a  tour  of  the  South  African 
Cricket  Team  in  England  because  the  public 
conscience  was  aroused  aga;nst  apartheid  in 
sports.  I  trust  no  South  African  will  have  the 
audacity  to  take  part  in  any  sports  In"  the 
U.S.  as  long  as  our  ace  tennis  player  Arthur 
Ashe  Is  unable  to  play  there.  The  U.S.  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  in  the  second  para- 
graph begins.  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal: 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." We  take  our  stand  against  Apartheid 
and  racial  discrimination  on  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  a  corner  stone  document 
of  this  Republic, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  of  the 
Seventies  the  following  picture  of  Africa 
seen  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Afri- 
ca, in  spite  of  the  phenomenal  progress  made 
in  the  60s  on  the  continent  still  has  consid- 
erable relevance. 

"In  terms  of  income  per  head,  Africa  has 
some  of  the  very  poorest  countries  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  population  of  over  300  mil- 
lion which  will  more  than  double  In  the 
next  few  decades.  Yet  in  the  last  few  years 
an  increasing  proportion  of  its  basic  food 
supplies  has  come  from  the  outside  world. 
Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  population  Is 
under  15  and  needs  an  education  in  keeping 
with  the  development  requirements  of  the 
continent.  Africa  is  the  least  industrialized  of 
the  world's  regions;  and  the  necessary  ex- 
pansion of  African  markets  Implies  a  great 
Improvement  In  transport  and  communica- 
tions to  avoid,  for  example,  the  present  need 
for  a  cable  from  Monrovia  to  Freetown  to 
go  through  London  and  New  York.  Efficient 
industrialization  also  requires  co-oi>eratlon 
among  small  and  hitherto  Isolated  countries. 
Moreover,  given  the  structure  of  African  econ- 
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omles,  Industrialization  dictates  an  increase 
in  impKorts  in  a  situation  in  which  world 
market  conditions  for  many  of  Africa's  pri- 
mary exports  are  not  good.  In  Afr.ca  as  else- 
where, economic  advance  depends  critically 
upon  the  mobilization  of  science  and  tech- 
nology; which  is  still  In  Its  infancy  on  the 
continent". 

We  have  been  carrying  the  full  burden  of 
our  economic  development  and  we  have  no 
intentions  of  unloading  this  burden  on  any- 
one. But  as  a  result  of  the  neglect  of  cen- 
turies, the  problems  we  face  are  immense 
and  we  have  in  no  way  seen  the  end  of  the 
long  tunnel.  In  a  detailed  blue  print  pre- 
sented to  the  Dag  HammerskJold  Seminar  in 
1964  the  target  of  African  economic  develop- 
ment was  set  as  follows; 

"An  annual  growth  rate  of  7  per  cent 
of  total  output.  From  1964  to  2000  a  seven- 
fold increase  in  the  output  of  agriculture; 
forty-fold  of  industry;  sixteen-fold  in  the 
total  of  goods  and  ser.lces,  and  about  twenty- 
fold  in  Un.versity  enrollment.  A  rise  m 
real  income  per  head  from  $100  in  I960  to 
$260  in  1980,  and  $700  by  2000.  Capital  for- 
mation of  some  $215  billion  between  1960 
and  1980  and  $900  billion  between  1980  and 
2000.  External  aid  of  $40-$50  billion  be- 
tween  1960  and   1980." 

We  expect  the  U.S.  and  the  develcping 
world  to  co-operate  with  us  to  achieve  this 
target. 

I  would  wish  you  to  reflect  that  at  the  end 
of  the  War  the  U.S.  gave  as  much  as  $14  bil- 
lion much  of  it  m  outward  gr:,nts  as  Marshall 
aid  fund  to  help  to  rebuild  Europe.  Today  the 
funds  are  said  to  be  drying  up  when  the  as- 
sistance is  to  go  to  your  brothers  in  Africa, 
and  this  is  where  I  believe  that  you  have  a 
duty  to  see  that  the  Foreign  Aid  Programme 
which  Is  after  all  a  small  part  of  the  U.S. 
budget  is  maintained. 

What  part  do  you  waul  to  play  In  African 
development,  my  brother,  my  sister.  Shall  we 
look  only  to  other  people  for  our  help  while 
our  rich  brothers  and  sister  turn  away?  Do 
you  want  to  share  in  the  process  of  nation 
building,  sharing  our  sorrows  p.nd  enjoying 
our  successes?  Then  tell  your  Government, 
your  Congressmen,  your  Senators  about  your 
brothers'  needs.  But  it  is  not  on  the  Govern- 
ment alone  we  must  rely.  We  must  rely  on 
ourselves.  The  great  Dr.  Robinson  organised 
Operation  Crossroads  to  Africa  in  an  effort  to 
get  American  youth  Involved  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  Africa  at  the  grass  roots 
level.  Isn't  time  to  expand  Operation  Cross- 
roads to  enable  the  vacatirning  doctor,  the 
scientist,  the  mathematician,  the  InvestrriSnt 
counsellor  instead  of  spending  idle  moments 
on  tlie  beach,  to  spend  their  v&cat;on  in 
.Africa  helping  to  run  a  smal*  hospital,  ad- 
vising local  businessmen  about  their  invest- 
ments, teaching  physics  and  chemistry  in  a 
far-off-school  taking  part  in  research  into 
loc'-l  health  problems.  Let  us  today  institute 
a  Second  Prcg.-amme  "Operaticn  Brothers 
Forever"  to  help  recruit  skilled  volunteers 
to  go  to  Africa  f.r  short  period,  t  >  give  Jreely 
of  Their  services  to  where  it  is  needed  most. 
Let  the  rich  businessmen  and  InJustriailsts 
whose  money  si's  in  a  Bank  consider  invest- 
ing this  in  Africa  as  their  con'ribution  to 
the  fatherland':^  developnien:  Their  invest- 
ments will  be  pr  Jtected  and  their  profits  can 
be  repatriated.  But  above  all  they  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  Joined  in  building 
something  new. 

A  final  exhortation  to  our  Graduating 
Class. 

I  began  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  I 
returned  from  Ghana  a  few  days  ago.  It 
took  Christopher  Columbus  who  discovered 
America  seven  weeks  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
from  Augtist  3  to  October  12.  1492.  from  Palos 
in  Spain  to  San  Salvador  In  the  Bahamas  It 
however  took  me  seven  hours  to  cross  the 
same  Atlantic  from  Dakar,  Senegal  to  New- 
York  In  America — Seven  hours  instead  5T-*«y».^ 
seven  weeks!  Thanks  to  technology  and  scl-  ' 
ence.  the  Atlantic  which  once  divided  the 
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peoples  of  the  old  World  from  the  new  today 
tinites  them,  and  our  planet  which  consisted 
cf  diiTrrent  worlds  because  of  cur  lark  of 
comnr.inlcation  has  today  become  one  world. 
It  IS  illustrative  of  this  fact  that  In  many 
American  Schools  today,  there  are  enrolled 
not  only  students  from  the  U  S.  but  from 
other  lands  They  have  Joined  together  not 
only  to  learn  the  arts  and  the  sciences  bvit 
also  the  art  of  living  together  as  one  people 
in  one  world.  But  our  world  is  not  only  one 
world  because  technolocv  and  clrcumst^inces 
I'.ave  made  It  possible  for  different  peoples  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  but  It  has 
become  one  world  because  of  sticiety's  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  all  its  members.  We  are 
all  Irvine  to  break  down  the  barr.ers  between 
The  rich  and  the  po^jr.  between  the  have.<  and 
the  have  iKits;  and  between  the  sick  and  the 
he  iUhy.  Our  world  consists  primarily  in  seek- 
ing the  welfare  (  f  the  individual  wherever  he 
rr.'tj^p.  You'  chajge  as  you  leave  school  today 
15  •  D^k  out  t)ie  poor  and  assist  Mm. 

Ill  your  tasks  'hro'.ich  life,  you  will  often 
come  across  the  rich,  who  though  demand- 
ing, occasionally  return  to  shower  worldly 
gifts  for  voTir  .(ttentlon  and  yoiir  devotion. 
Bu'  more  often  than  not  your  services  will  be 
rendered  fo  a  poor  de-titute  person,  who  has 
ivthuH:  t.i  cive  you  buf  thanks  from  a  grate- 
ful heart.  Todav  the  por  continue  to  com- 
plrin  hecaii'c  we  are  too  fast  moving  to  a 
v.-or'.d  vvhcre  unless  vou  know  .somebrxiv  you 
rem.-in  expandable.  The  queues  are  long  and 
the  demands  heavy.  Therefore  there  is  the 
t^ndencv  for  us  all  to  listen  and  help  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  pay  us  back  directly 
or  'hrough  their  associates. 

Christ  found  a  similar  situation  in  the 
course  of  his  Ministry  on  earth.  He  vlslt€d 
the  pool  of  Bethesda  and  there  he  found  a 
man  who  had  been  lying  by  the  pool  for 
thirty-eight  years,  longer  than  most  of  the 
;t linen's  here  h^ve  lived  on  earth;  .ind  yet 
v.hcJi  the  anspl  of  the  l.ord  stirred  the  waters, 
when  the  waters  were  charged  with  healing 
powers,  there  was  no  one  to  throw  him  into 
it  because  he  had  no  relatives.  Christ  cared 
for  this  man.  He  healed  him.  The  community 
from  which  vou  come  is  among  the  poorest 
in  the  United  States.  Your  clients  will  be 
among  the  most  deprived  and  the  most  ne- 
glected. They  will  be  helpless,  often  they  will 
not  even  know  the  courtesy  of  saying  thank 
ycu.  because  all  their  lives  they  have  had 
iittle  to  be  thankful  for.  This  will  be  your 
constituency:  those  who  have  thrown  up 
their  hands  In  despair  because  the  world  has 
come  to  consider  them  of  little  account  and 
of  little  consequence.  Can  you  hear  him? 
Please  listen  to  his  prayer  In  his  own  gram- 
mar and  in  his  own  idiom: 

"God.  if  you  is  a  father 
We  sure  need  yoti 
'Cause  we  is  down 
And  need  to  get  up. 

Aiid  they  Is  lots  of  sick  people 
Who  needs  you,  too ! 

And  why  does  they  have  to  be  sick 
And  have  no  Job 
And  have  a  worker 
To  check  them? 

And  why  don't  you 
T)o  something  about  It? 

We  don't  say  that  to  be  smart.  God 
Only  'cause  we  want 
To  get  things  fixed  up 
If  we  can." 

And  you  are  God's  instriunents  to  get  them 
fixed  up. 
Another  poor  man  recalls  that 
"Things  don't  go  so  well  for  us,  God, 

Too  much  meanness  around 

And  too  many  people  sick 

Maybe  from  pot 

Or  booze 

Or  Just  don't  caring 

Hope  you  do." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

You  are  God's  Instruments  to  the  caring. 
We  blacks  all  over  the  world  are  complaining 
and  with  considerable  ju.stltication  of  the 
neglect  we  have  suffered  for  years.  Someone 
had  always  had  to  make  the  decisions  for  us. 
Decisions'  often  of  life  and  death.  Today  we 
are  confident  that  we  cati  make  the  decisions. 
The  first  challenge  is  for  us  to  demonstrate 
t>eyond  all  doubts  that  we  care  for  the  under- 
privileged in  our  society,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned for  these  without  influence  and  with- 
out a  voice,  that  we  are  the  hands  of  the 
lame  and  the  cripple,  the  voice  of  the  dumb. 
Then  can  we  say  that  we  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  destiny  of  our  peoples  because  we 
have  shown  that  we  care  indeed. 
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FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  eloquent  addi'ess 
entitled  "Freedom's  Challenge,"  delivered 
by  young  Mr.  Luther  F.  Cobb,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn.,  be  printed  in  the  E.xten- 
sions  of  Remarks. 

I  heard  this  exemplary  young  man  de- 
liver the  address  in  Memphis  last  week 
before  a  State  convention  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
b?  worthy  of  prominent  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom's  Challenge 

The  freedom  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  hinges  upon  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  in  the  next  few  years  In  world  and 
domestic  affairs— and  this  conduct  depends 
directly  upon  the  attitudes  and  actions  of 
the  American  people  We,  as  concerned  young 
people,  shotild  examine  the  challenges  pre- 
sented to  us  by  our  heritage  and  our  present 
world,  and  act  responsibly  to  meet  these 
challenges. 

The  United  States  faces  crises  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  Southeast  Asia  we  fight 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  Communist 
menace  as  it  attempts  to  close  in  upon  mil- 
lions of  helpless  people.  The  challenge  which 
faces  Americans  is  not  to  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility forced  upon  us  by  our  role  as  world 
leader,  nor  to  let  a  vocal  few  dissuade  us  of 
the  rlghtness  of  the  cause  to  defend  free- 
dom, militarily  if  necessary,  against  aggres- 
sion by  outside  powers. 

At  home,  disagreement,  often  violent,  grows 
in  frequency  and  scope.  Many  Americans, 
fulfilling  the  basic  right  of  freedom  to  ex- 
press their  opinions,  protest  against  domes- 
tic conditions  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  dis- 
crimination; as  well  as  conditions  abroad. 
The  challenge  which  exists  here  Is  not  to 
allow  a  reaction  against  vocalism  to  result  In 
the  abolition  of  our  time-honored  freedom, 
but  to  combat  a  false  opinion  with  the  truth, 
knowing  that  the  minds  of  rational  men 
will  make  the  final  choice  for  the  right.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  to 
the  militant  radicalism  of  either  the  right 
or  the  left,  but  to  chart  the  rational  course 
between,  insuring  the  continuation  of  the 
right  to  settle  public  Issues  by  open  public 
discussion. 

We  as  concerned  citizens  and  future  lead- 
ers of  America,  must,  however,  avoid  the 
pitfalls  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  unwary. 
Rather  than  being  emotionally  drawTi  to  one 
side  or  the  other  of  an  issue,  we  should 
weigh  carefully  all  the  arguments,  both 
pro  and  con,  before  reaching  a  conclusion. 


We  should  always  be  willing  to  discuss  and 
reason,  keeping  an  ever-open  mind  to  the 
opinions  of  others. 

We  must  also  realize  that  inevitably  with 
freedom  come  grave  responsibilities — both 
for  the  preservation  and  reasonable  use  of 
our  liberties.  We  should  realize  that  freedom 
does  not  Imply  a  license  to  hurt  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  others,  but  a  mandate  to  help 
them.  Also  imperative  Is  the  realization  that 
we  must  always  bear  the  consequences  of 
our  own  actions;  accordingly  we  should 
never  in  the  heat  of  emotion  abolish  an  in- 
stitution without  providing  for  a  replace- 
ment which  will  insure  a  more  effective  sys- 
tem. Our  democratic  government  is  the  end 
product  of  thousands  of  years  ol  iiuman  ex- 
perience, and  Is  undoubtedly  the  best  form  of 
government  on  earth  today — allowing  for 
individual  freedom  to  guide  one's  own 
destiny.  Naturally,  democracy,  like  any  in- 
stitution, has  defects — there  was  never  a  hu- 
man creation  which  did  not.  However.  a.= 
Alfred  E.  Smith  said,  "All  the  ills  of 
democracy  can  be  cured  by  more  democracy  " 
In  addition,  it  is  important  to  remember  in 
the  midst  of  attacks  upon  our  government 
that,  for  any  improvement  to  be  made,  a  more 
effective  system  must  be  devised.  So  far,  none 
has. 

As  citizens,  then,  of  a  free  country,  we 
must  shoulder  the  responsibility  to  keep  it 
free.  Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  de- 
mocracy is  that  it  cannot  remain  as  a  viable 
institution  unless  its  citizens  are  willing  to 
keep  it  so.  The  sacrificee  in  war  and  peace  of 
years  ago  cannot  stand  by  us  today— de- 
mocracy reqvUres  a  constant  sacrifice  for  the 
perpetuation  of  its  immeasurable  benefits.  If 
we  become  indolent  and  apathetic,  our  coun- 
try, the  paragon  of  freedom,  will  slide  back- 
wards into  decay  and  absolutism  as  did  an- 
cient Rome  In  a  similar  situation.  Thus,  aa 
citizens,  we  must  be  impelled  to  become  in- 
volved In  our  future;  to  take  a  voice  m  our 
government  and  a  part  in  Its  maintenance; 
to  stand  firmly  for  what  is  right  and  to  work 
to  promote  that  which  is  right;  and  to 
proudly  accept  the  challenge  of  freedom  m 
our  world. 


DANGER  TO  UNIVERSITIES 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1970 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  noted  with  alarm  the  increasing  demor- 
alization of  the  university.  The  symbiotic 
relationship  of  extremists  on  the  right 
and  left  is  threatening  to  end  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country  by  destroying  tiie 
concept  of  free  inquiry  in  the  university. 
The  progress  of  this  destruction  is  appar- 
ent— anti-intellectual  polemics  on  one 
side  bringing  on  repre.ssion  from  the  op- 
posite extreme. 

One  of  our  leading  university  admin- 
istrators. Dr.  Kenneth  Pitzer.  president 
of  Stanford  University,  resigned  last 
week.  Dr.  Pitzer  is  but  one  more  casualty 
in  this  "war  "  which  is  polarizing  our 
population  and  threatening  to  end  free 
intellectual  inquiry. 

I  enclose  the  Associated  Press  bulletin 
on  Dr.  Pitzer's  resignation  and  an  excel- 
lent editorial  fi'om  the  June  28  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  interpreting  the 
dire  consequences  of  the  campus  crisis. 
School  Chiep  Quits  Over  War,  Turmoil 
Stanford,  Calif. — Kenneth  S.  Pitzer  has 
resigned  as  president  of  Stanford  University, 
blaming  campus  turmoil  centering  on  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Pitzer  said  that  when  he  took  over  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  "I  did  so  with  the  expectation 
ihM  significant  progress  could  be  made  In 
healing  some  of  the  deep  divisions  which  be- 
set our  country,  especially  over  Vietnam.  In- 
stead, 'hese  divisions  have  deepened." 

Pitzor.  56.  said  he  was  stepping  down  be- 
caue  cinipus  turbulence,  including  13  spring 
senie.rer  outbreaks  in  which  police  were 
cu'.led.  nad  "made  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  tiie  very  broad  and  active  support 
from  all  those  groups  who  together  are 
reEpousible  for  tiie  well-being  of  the  uni- 
versity." 

Hiii  resignation  is  effective  Aug.  31. 

Accepting  the  resignation,  W.  Parmer  Ful- 
ler III.  president  of  the  Stanford  Board  of 
Trusiees,  said: 

"His  feelings  that  the  heavy  burdens  of 
administration  in  these  days  of  crisis 
are  incompatible  with  the  basic  interests 
of  the  scholar  and  educator  is  Indeed 
unrferstandable." 

Three  members  of  the  four-man  Stanford 
Counril  of  Student  Body  Presidents,  Patrick 
C.  She.-i,  Robert  Grant  and  Adam  Levin,  is- 
sued a  j'lint  statement  saying: 

"He  deiiicateci  him.-elf  to  trying  for  a  fuller 
under^itanding  between  all  segments  of  the 
university  community.  We  are  deeply  sorry 
to  .^ee  him  go" 

Pitzer  took  office  on  Dec.  1,  1968,  after  seven 
years  as  pre.^ldent  of  Rice  University. 

While  attending  a  dinner  at  a  campus 
housing  unit  last  April  1  he  was  splashed 
with  red  paint  by  someone  v.'earing  a  m.'is;-:. 
Later  the  yard  of  his  home  was  invaded  by 
demonstrators  who  painted  anti-war  slogans 
ou  a  pall  J  wall. 

Dur.nj;  ;hs  campus  unrest  last  spring  40 
arre^tj  were  made.  Tiie  most  serious  out- 
bre.ik;  '.vere  April  29  and  30  following  the 
sending  of  American  troops  into  Cambodia. 
At  lea>t  65  persons,  mainly  police,  were  in- 
jured those  two  nights. 

Full*,    .•aid  an  acting  president   would  be 
upp^'in'.ed  'in  'he  near  future." 
IPrim  -h*  Ne'*  York  Times,  June  28.  10701 
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tary crsts  of  "trashing,  "  ar=on  and  other 
forms  of  vandalism  only  cripple  further  the 
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defic.ts  to  curtail  service--  to  students,  schol- 
ars)!.p  and  research.  In  a.idi'lcn  to  hurting 
the:r  ov.n  educational  opportun*'ies.  the  cx- 
t'eiTii-.t  •■•udents  are  doing  ncrh.ng  to 
strengthen  the  base  of  university  opposition 
to  the  war:  and  they  are  doing  much  to 
veaken  tl^.e  tiniversities'  capacity  to  prepare 
for  the  tran.'^ltion  to  an  economy  of  peace 
under  the  protective  cover  of  civic  order  and 
civil  liberties. 

Tlio  facaUy  cannot  escape  all  blame  for 
the  campus  (iisarray.  Faculty  members'  con- 
fusion anci  frequent  fall'are  to  stand  up  to 
coercive  demands  undermine  students'  re- 
spect for  their  teachers'  integrity.  Adminis- 
trators are  left  virtually  powerless,  driven 
against  their  will  to  rely  on  the  police  to 
prevent  chaos,  destrttctlon  and  injury.  At  a 
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time  when  the  police  are  also  rad.calized  and 
angry,  here  is  an  invitation  to  tragedy. 

No  less  disastrous  is  the  temptation  on  the 
part  C'f  despairing  trustees  to  seek  out  "law 
and  order  '  candidates  to  fill  university  pres- 
idencies V. hich,  as  Mr.  Pitzer  said  regretfully, 
no  longer  leave  time  for  academic  concerns 
and  educational  reforms.  The  trustees  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
appear  to  have  chosen  that  course  last  week 

The  extremist  fringe  welcomes  this  precisely 
because  it — like  the  radical  right — hope-^  to 
gain  power  from  polari/.at.i.ii.  For  the  unlver- 
s.iies  and  the  country,  these  are  the  politics 
of  madness.  To  submit  to  them  raises  the 
specter  that,  even  alter  the  country  has 
found  its  way  out  of  Indochina,  it  may  have 
lost   its  way  back  home  to  .'\merica. 

Nothing  short  of  a  determined  coalition 
C'f  the  forces  of  rea.son  and  moderaLion — 
amcing  liberals  and  conservatives  alike  — 
against  coercive  Left  and  repressive  Right 
c;m  =avp  the  unh-ersitip=  from  a  decline  that 
has  already  assumed  seriovis  proportion- 
I.iijerty  cannot  survive  in  an  atmosphere  of 
lanaticisni  or  c'a^order. 


THE  REGULATION  OF  UTILITY 
CONSUMERS  IN  MISSOURI 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  months  various  news- 
papers have  informed  their  readers 
about  an  important  subject  that  is  not 
taught  in  school.  These  papers  have  re- 
ported on  the  activities  of  State  utility 
commissions. 

The  decisions  of  these  commissions 
have  great  impact  on  the  budget  of 
every  family.  The  commissions  are 
charged  with  regulating  the  rates  and 
service  of  electric,  gas,  and  telephone 
companies.  The  commissions  also  regu- 
late, in  varj'ing  degrees,  transportation 
matters,  including  safety.  In  some 
States,  these  commissions  also  are 
cliarged  with  responsibility  for  the  rcg- 
\il?.'.ion   of  insurance  companies. 

Last  year,  Roland  Page,  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  wrote  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  Florida  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. They  appear  in  tlie  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  115.  t.art  7.  pages 
921.5-9224.  and  al>o  in  pail  6A.  page 
1511.  of  the  hearin.ss  !a,-t  year  en  S,  607. 
the  uliliiy  con.?umers'  c-u'iscl  bill. 

D  ck  Fr.ckler.  ef  the  Alton.  II!..  Eve- 
ning Telegraph,  al.'-o  wrote  a  .-eries  last 
■>'car  on  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  appears  in  part  4.  p.  880  of  the 
hearings  on  S.  607. 

Rpginning  Marcli  22.  1970,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  publi-shed  a  six- 
pait  series  on  the  Missouri  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  written  by  Al  Delugach. 
He  tells  a  story  similar  to  that  reported 
in  Florida  and  Illinois. 

Many  people  in  Missouri,  he  says,  are 
not  even  aware  that  the  commission 
exi'^ts. 

They  do  not  know  how  close  it  is  to  t^e 
industries  it  regulates. 

The  commission  has  an  inadequate 
staff.  As  their  workload  increased,  the 
funds  available  to  them  were  diminished, 
despite  utility  assessments  supposedly 
designed  to  fund  regulatory  functions. 
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In  contrast,  the  utilities  liave  batteries 
of  experts,  emitting  "voluminous  and 
squid-like  clouds  of  data." 

Since  1951.  10  of  the  12  former  Mis- 
souri comm.issicners  have  represented 
utiliiies  before  their  former  colleagues. 
The  spoils  system  permeates  dottn  to  the 
lo\ve.>t  ranks.  Patronage  appointees,  re- 
sponsible for  enforcement  of  safety  regu- 
lations, fail  to  do  their  job. 

Said  the  commission's  chief  enforce- 
ment officer  after  he  resigned  in  disgust: 

I  had  no  choice  over  whom  I  got.  It  got 
to  be  a  political  rest  home.  Most  of  them 
would  sit  at  home  and  draw  their  salary  and 
expense  accounts,  while  a  lew  did  all  the 
work. 

Mr.  Pre.'-idenl,  I  congratulate  the  St. 
Loui.s  Post-Di.>patch  for  contributing  to 
tiie  linn  but  expanding  literaiure  on 
State  utility  commi.ssions.  I  trust  tliat  in 
this  case  the  reporter  wiio  has  gained 
familianiy  v.uh  tlic  roaulatory  sy.stem 
will  not  be  "promoted  to  a  job  m  which 
he  has  no  opportunity  to  share  hi.- 
knowledge  with  the  iiadoi-.s.  as  has  hap- 
pened in  other  instances,  in  several  parts 
of  tlie  count'-\ .  durini^  the  past  2  years. 

The  investor-owr.cd  electric  utilities 
embarked  this  year  on  a  national  adver- 
tising campaign  directed  piincipally  at 
broadcasting  and  p'ubli,  liing  media.  This 
advertising  campaign  ;s  de-igned  to  de- 
ceive tlie  public  and  the  press,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks  of  March  31. 
Tills  is  all  the  more  reason  ulr--  media 
which  believe  in  the  public'.-  ncrht  to 
know  should  be  concerned.  I  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  large  broadcasting  and  pub- 
ii.^liing  empires  which  have  the  means  to 
make  truly  independent  investigatory  re- 
ports, and  which  can  afford  lo  lose  the 
utility  advertisements. 

Mr  Pre.-ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.^ent  that  the  Post-Di.>j)atch  ^eneF  and  a 
related  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bcinft  no  objection,  the  m.aterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorl. 
as  follows: 

[Fr:im  the  St.  Louis  Past-Dispatch, 
Mar.  22.  1970] 

PvBLic  Service  Commission  Critici<:kd  Over 
Rati:  Hikes 

( By  Al  Delupacli  > 

Telephone,  electric,  gas  and  water  users  of 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  Count/  are  paying 
S-:30.000,000  more  this  year  to  the  state-regu- 
lated monopolies  that  supply  these  vital 
f  t-rvices. 

That  is  thi:-=  area's  share  in  an  unprec- 
edented avalanche  of  ra'e  increases  granted 
by  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission 
St:itc-wide,  utility  bills  have  been  boosted 
about  $57,000,000  a  year  since  last  May.  and 
$8,500,000  more  in  roquctts  i«  pending. 

To  critics,  the  bumper  harvest  of  \itility 
increases  is  a  testament  to  permissiveness 
and  inept ittide  in  the  state  agency  desig- 
:;atec:  bv  law  as  the  public's  protector  against 
m^in.ipoli-t  ic  excels. 

Defenders  of  the  commission  see  the  multi- 
million  dollar  increases  as  an  unavoidable 
result  of  ballooning  in'erest  rates  and  other 
Infl.'^tionary  costs. 

The  pcc'Ketbo-Dk  of  Just  about  every  St. 
Louisan  is  affected  directly  by  the  higher 
utility  bills.  Anyone  who  picks  up  a  phone 
flips  on  a  light  switch  or  takes  a  bath  is  doing 
so  at  a  substantially  higher  cost  than  last 
year 

But  most  citizens  are  unaware  of  the 
pivotal  role  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion In  these  rate  Increases.  Many  persons 
do  not  know  that  the  commission  exists. 
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Among  those  more  familiar  with  It.  Includ- 
in?  some  former  staff  personnel,  there  are 
grave  misgivings  about  the  protection  gl\en 
the  public  Interest. 

In  addition  to  utility  rates,  a  major  area 
of  concern  is  the  feeble  state  of  the  commls- 
sions  safe'.y  enforcement  on  the  highways— 
an  area  involving  the  politically  potent 
trucking  Inciu.s' ry. 

These  matters  have  been  laid  like  a  dead 
cat  iV  the  doorstep  of  Gov.  Warren  E. 
Hearnes  and  his  hand-plclted  commission 
cha.rman,  William  R.  Clark. 

The  commlssicn  Is  a  regulatory  body  com- 
posed of  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  six->ear.  staggered  terms  A^  is 
cust'jm.irv  under  a  Democratic  adminlstrar 
tlon  -hree  a-c  Democrats  and  two  are  Ro- 
publ'c.m^  All  are  lawyers.  They  are  paid 
$20  000  a  vear  in  the  full-time  positions  n 
which  thei-  theoretically  have  llfe-and-death 
authority "  over     the    utilities    and    public 

traasportation.  ..    ^  .    v,»  = 

r^  prictice.  a  Post-Dispatch  study  has 
found,  the  commission  exercises  its  check- 
rein  benignly.  ,     ,        ,      .    . 

In  addition,  its  sta!T  constantly  is  crippled 
by  turnover.  Some  employees  leave  fcr  higher 
salaries  In  private  business.  Others  are  fired 
for  incompetence,  for  political  reasons  or  for 
running  afoul  of  the  quick-tempered  chair- 
man An  unusual  degree  of  nervousness 
among  staff  members  has  been  observed  by 
reporters  visiting  commission  headquarters^ 

The  commisfi^n  is  quasi-Judicial  and  the 
commissioners  are  addressed  as  ••Judge  by 
those  who  appear  before  them.  -There  are 
about  140  employe?.  About  a  third  consis  s 
of  a  professional  staff  of  lawyers,  accountants 
and  engineers.  The  rest  are  inspectors,  inves- 
tlgatcrs  and  clerical  workers. 

Tie  commission's  general  counsel  Is 
cha'-Ked  bv  law  with  advocating  the  public  s 
position  in  rate  cases  before  the  commls- 
stoners.  In  this  he  can  call  on  the  assistance 
of  the  rest  of  the  s'aff. 

In  contrast  with  the  resources  of  the  regu- 
lated groups,  the  professional  staff  Is  out- 
manne'd  and  outgunned  by  the  giant  utilities^ 

For  instance,  in  NUssourl  in  1967  the 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  had  780 
employes  In  accounting  and  184  In  the  ch  cf 
engineer's  office,  compared  with  the  commls- 
sions24and  14.  

Before  last  vear  the  present  commission 
staff  never  had  tried  a  full-scale  utility  rate 
case  In  the  Union  Electric  case,  commission 
officials  said  their  accountants  made  errors 
that  threw  t!he  commission's  figures  off  by 
about  $7,000,000.  It  was  embarrassing  and 
some  people  got  fired  over  it. 

The  utilities  have  large  and  expert  staffs 
and  a  corps  of  top  flight  lawyers,  including 
former  commission  members  and  lawyers. 

But  even  In  a  rare  case  In  which  expen- 
sive outside  expertise  was  used  recently  in 
behalf  of  the  public,  the  commissioners 
still  granted  a  single  utility  an  Increase  that 
was  about  $20,000,000  more  than  the  general 
counsel  recommended  as  reasonable  and  fair. 
The  opinions  of  the  public's  experts  largely 
were  disregarded  by  the  commissioners. 

That  was  the  Southwestern  Bell  case,  in 
which  the  commission  permitted  last  October 
a  $30  689,409-a-vear  state-wide  rate  increase. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  In  Missouri 
historv  for  a  utility. 

The  decision  was  not  Justified  by  the  facts 
presented,  declared  the  chief  of  the  legal 
staff  representing  the  Federal  Government 
In  rate  ca<;es  before  regulatory  bodies  in  every 

state. 

And  an  academician  classed  as  an  expert 
witness— a  veteran  of  40  cases  involving  the 
monolithic  Bell  System— said  recently  that 
he  was  dumfounded  by  the  outcome. 

Their  statements,  even  after  discounting 
any  partisan  leanings,  pose  a  strong  chal- 
lenge to  the  credibility  of  the  commission's 
ruling. 
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The  Bell  case  is  merely  an  outsized  example 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  basic  fact  of  life  in 
public  utility  rate  making:  Despite  a  com- 
plexltv  described  as  'bordering  on  meta- 
physics." the  arcane  ritual  finally  gets  down 
to  grab-bag  Judgments. 

Hearings  develop  a  voluminous  and  squid- 
like cloud  of  data,  from  behind  which  the 
conunissioners  emerge  with  their  decisions 
The  regulators  have  such  discretionary  power 
that  thev  can  select  figures  withm  a  latitude 
so  broad" as  to  defy  successful  challenge  from 
the  consumer.  The  only  practical  appeal,  ex- 
perience has  shov.  n,  is  by  the  utilities. 
Who  is  the  commission'' 
Clark.  48  vears  old.  a  Hearnes  stalwart  in 
Boone  County  dunng  the  crucial  1964  Demo- 
cratic primary,  was  rewarded  with  the  chair- 
manship when  It  became  vacant  in  April 
1965.  He  had  a  private  law  practlct.-  In  Colum- 
bia and.  as  have  most  other  comml-ssloners 
through  the  years,  came  to  the  commission 
without  experience  In  utility  matterp, 

He'has  been  described  as  an  exceptionally 
strong,  even  a  dictatorial  chairman  by  those 
who  have  worked  under  him.  Clark  is  said 
t-.  be  close,  .socially  as  well  as  politically,  to 
the  Governor  and  to  Lt.  Gov.  William  Morris. 
Clark  is  a  colorful  personality  of  earthy  vo- 
cabulary and  a  gravely,  twanging  voice. 

He  git  some  adverse  publicity  in  Septem- 
ber 1966  when  he  reportedly  Interfered  with 
two  stale  conservation  agents  in  their  duty 
at  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 

One  cf  the  agents  said  that  Clark  became 
belligerent  when  they  asked  Identification 
from  two  youths,  guests  of  h:s  -.t  a  lodge, 
who  were "  fishing  without  a  permit.  The 
youths  were  fined.  The  agent  said  that  he 
did  not  arrest  Clark  on  Instructions  from 
superiors  in  Jefferson  City. 

Although  he  has  not  been  short  of  Ill- 
wishers.  Clark  has  avoided  any  further  public 
furor.  A  decorated  World  War  II  fighter  pilot, 
Clark  said  he  still  flies  In  fact,  he  said  he 
has  'burned  out  a  couple  of  engines"  on  Jet 
a  rcraft  since  being  named  to  the  commis- 
sion. One  was  borrowed  from  an  individual 
and  the  other  was  chartered  for  commission 
use,  he  said.  Clark  said  the?e  episodes  ap- 
parently account  for  recurring  reports,  which 
he  flatly  denies,  that  he  has  borrowed  or 
flown  In  aircraft  of  regulated  utilities. 

The  rest  of  the  commission  is  staid  by  com- 
parison The  other  members  are  Charles  J. 
Fain,  50,  a  Republican  from  Branson,  who 
.served  In  the  Legislature  with  Hearnes;  Mar- 
vin E  Jones.  48.  a  Democrat  from  Dexter; 
Howard  Elliott  Jr..  36,  a  Republican  from  St. 
Louis  County,  whose  father  served  with 
Hearnes  In  the  Legislature,  and  VTlllard  C 
Relne,  34,  a  Democrat  from  East  Prairie,  who 
IS  a  former  law  partner  of  Hearnes. 

Gov.  Hearnes  appointed  Fain  on  Oct.  1, 
1965;  Jones  and  Elliott  on  April  15.  1967.  and 
Reine  on  April  16.  1968.  Relne  was  re- 
appointed to  a  full  six-year  term  last  April. 
The  commission  granted  every  major,  pri- 
vately owned  utilltv  here  substantial  rate 
boosts  in  the  last  half  of  1969.  It  \\3.f  a  ye^r 
in  which  the  commission  was  deluged  from 
all  over  the  state  with  the  biggest  array  of 
rate  cases  in  memory. 

Union  Electric  was  authorized  to  increase 
its  Missouri  rates  by  $10,236,738  a  year. 
Laclede  Gas  pot  a  $4,550,000  Increase.  The 
St.  Louis  County  Water  Co.  was  authorized 
a  $2,604,375  hike. 

A  crucial  decision  by  regulatory  agencies 
Is  what  rate  of  return  to  permit.  This  is  a 
percentage  figure  applied  to  a  utility's  rate 
base  as  determined  by  the  regtilators.  The 
factors  that  eo  Into  these  figures  are  highly 
technical  and  hearings  last  for  weeks  In 
maior  cases. 

\Vhat  often  Is  not  realized  by  the  public 
IS  the  masnitude  of  revenue  generated  by  a 
tiny  change  in  the  rate  of  return.  An  increase 
of  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  a  $500,000,000 
rate  base,  for  example,  will  increase  income 
by  $500,000  a  year. 
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The  Missouri  commission  boosted  rates  of 
return  in  1969  to  higher  levels  than  it  had 
allowed  for  years. 

Previously,  the  rates  of  net  original  cost 
had  been  set  In  the  area  of  6.5  per  cent,  al- 
though revenues  of  some  companies  brought 
the  actual  return  above  7  per  cent.  None  of 
the  excess  collected  was  refunded  to  cus- 
tomers, there  being  no  provision  in  law  for 
the  commission  to  order  such  rebates. 

Last  May  the  commission  gave  the  St. 
Louis  County  Water  Co.  a  7.14  per  cent  rate 
of  return. 

Laclede  Gas,  in  a  settlement  stipulated  by 
the  commission's  staff  and  the  company  in 
August,  was  permitted  a  7.76  per  cent  rate 
of  return  on  the  staff's  figures. 

Southwestern  Bell  was  allowed  7.98  per 
cent,  the  highest  ever  awarded  by  the  com- 
mission, m  October. 

Union  Electric  was  authorized  7.23  per  cent 
severs^  weeks  later,  and  the  company  an- 
nounced in  January  that  It  would  seek  an- 
other Increase  some  time  this  year. 

In  a  letter  to  Gov.  Hearnes  in  January 
transmitting  the  commission's  1968-69  an- 
nual report.  Clark  said  that  25  cases  had  been 
before  it  In  the  12-month  fiscal  period,  com- 
pared with  two  or  three  In  a  tsiaical  year. 

The  letter  stated  that  in  10  of  the  16  cases 
already  decided  the  rates  granted  were  lower 
than  those  requested. 

I-^  continued:  "Consumers  accustomed  to 
stable  utility  bills  have  expressed  concern 
over  these  rate  Increases.  The  rate  increases 
granted  were  needed  to  facilitate  continual 
growth  and  the  provision  of  service  under 
changing  cost  conditions." 

The  letter  said  also  the  stability  In  utility 
rates  that  customers  had  come  to  expect  was 
due  to  technological  innovations  and  popu- 
lation growth,  which  offset  less  extreme  In- 
creases In  costs.  Continuing  Inflation,  how- 
ever, brought  the  utilities  a  reduction  In  net 
revenues,  the  letter  said. 

It  pointed  out  that  the  prime  Interest  rate 
climbed  from  5  per  cent  in  1965  to  the  pres- 
ent 8.5  per  cent. 

"Utilities  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the 
rising  costs  of  capital,  labor  and  materials 
requested  relief  through  Increased  rates,"  It 
said.  ••In  these  rate  cases  the  commission 
assures  a  balance  of  consumer  and  utility 
interest  by  carefully  analyzing  all  available 
data  prior  to  making  a  decision." 

t 

I 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mar.  23. 
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Critics  Assail  Bell  Rate  Hike 

(By  Al   Delugach) 

The  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission 
h.is  a  file  drawer  full  of  hearing  transcripts. 
lawyers'  briefs  and  exhibits  that  comprise  the 
oriicial  record  in  the  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  rate  case. 

In  a  reptrt  and  order  dated  last  Oct.  2, 
the  commission  unanimously  set  out  Its  de- 
cision granting  the  utility  a  $30,689,409  In- 
crease in  its  intrastate  rates  in  Missouri. 

The  order  details  "findings  of  fact"  and 
"conclusions  of  law"  In  concise,  nonexplana- 
torv  fashion. 

An  Impressive  document,  a  layman  migm 
conelude,  with  many  a  head  shake  over 
recohdlte  details. 

A  one-word  summary  of  the  reaction  oi  a 
nonlavman,  Curtis  L.  Wagner  Jr.,  chief  of 
the  regulatory  law  division  of  the  Arrays 
Judge  Advocate  General.  Washington,  Is: 
Ponovcock. 

Wagner  heads  a  staff  of  lawyers  who  go  oe- 
fore  state  regulatory  bodies  and  de.ena 
against  wha  thev  consider  to  b»  excessue 
rate  Increases.  Because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment probably  Is  the  biggest  customer  fo 
telephone  service,  one  of  the  legal  stan  s 
mator  interests  is  the  Bell  System. 

Bell  with  assets  of  45  billion  dollars,  is  tne 
wor'd's  largest  private  business.  Some  expens 
have  expressed  doubts  whether  federal,  mucn 
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less  state  regulators,  can  cope  with  the  com- 
plex enterprise. 

Wagner  contends  that  the  Missouri  com- 
mission departed  radically  from  accepted 
regulatory  practice  and  Its  own  policy  in  the 
Southwestern  Bell  case. 

In  a  motion  for  rehearing,  which  was  de- 
nied with  no  reason  cited,  Wagner  made  a 
scatl  ing  attack  on  the  official  rationale  of  the 
decision. 

"The  commission's  order  is  defective  in  that 
Its  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
arc  merely  statements  without  any  Justifica- 
tion whatsoever  to  substantiate  them."  the 
motion  said.  "Allowance  of  questionable  Items 
has  been  made  without  explanation,  and  der- 
ivation of  fair  value  Is  purely  Illusory." 

It  continued  that,  although  the  commis- 
sion had  consistently  disallowed  provisions 
for  plants  under  construction  and  plants  held 
for  fut'jre  ure.  the  order  Included  them  in  the 
amounts  of  $26,660,765  and  $460,069,  "with  no 
rationale  for  this  drastic  departure  from  ac- 
cepted regulatory  practice." 

An  academician  who  testified  for  the  public 
in  the  Southwestern  Bell  ca'=e.  Prof.  Lionel 
Thatcher  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  said 
recently: 

"I  have  testified  In  26  different  states  and 
before  federal  agencies.  I've  been  In  more 
than  40  cases  against  the  Bell  System,  and  I 
have  never  been  quite  so  surprised  by  a  de- 
cision. I  can't  understand  the  ground  on 
which  It  was  done." 

The  nearly  8  per  cent  rate  of  return  Is 
markedly  higher  than  other  states  have  been 
giving,  he  said.  Prof.  Thatcher  expressed 
shock  that  this  came  on  top  of  an  '^inflated" 
rate  base  in  which  the  company  was  given 
••practically  everything  It  wanted." 

Jeremiah  Finnegan,  the  commission's  gen- 
eral counsel,  expressed  keen  disappointment 
and  surprise  about  the  decision.  He  said  that 
the  staff  had  never  put  on  a  better  case  as 
the  public's  advocate. 

The  backbone  of  his  case  was  testimony  by 
Prof.  Thatcher,  who  was  paid  $6000  for  his 
study,  and  a  Kansas  City  certified  public  ac- 
countant, Stanley  C.  Whiteaker,  whose  firm 
was  paid  $40,000  for  auditing  Southwestern 
Bell  for  the  rate  case. 

On  the  basis  of  resulting  figures  and  Prof. 
Thatcher's  conclusions  about  the  company's 
cost  of  capital  and  other  key  factors,  the  staff 
recommended  a  rate  of  return  between  7.24 
and  7.54  per  cent  and  a  revenue  increase  of 
between  $8,000,000  and  $12,000,000. 

The  commissioners  granted  a  7  98  per  cent 
rate  of  return  and  a  rate  hike  of  $30,689,409, 
which  Is  about  three  times  the  staff's  recom- 
mendation. 

Aside  from  the  rate  of  return,  the  com- 
mission allowed  the  company  a  much  higher 
original  cost  rate  base — $618,000,000 — than 
the  staff  had  calculated.  The  staff  set  the 
base,  by  adjusting  the  company  figures  to 
exclude  certain  Items,  at  $591,000,000.  The 
company  calculated  the  rate  base  at  $621,- 
000.000. 

The  difference  was  chiefly  In  the  $26,656,765 
the  commission  allowed  for  a  controversial 
item  In  the  test  year:  plant  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  staff's  experts  argued  that  this  would 
permit  Bell  to  earn  a  double  return  on  some 
of  Us  property.  Telephone  users  would  be 
paying  also  a  return  on  property  for  future 
subscribers,  they  contended. 

Southwestern  Bell  said  that  It  was  seeking 
only  the  difference  between  the  6.5  per  cent 
Interest  charged  during  construction  and  the 
rate  of  return  that  would  be  allowed. 

In  his  rehearing  motion,  the  Government 
attorney  stressed  that  Missouri  law  provided 
that  utilities  be  allowed  a  reasonable  return 
on  property  "actually  used  in  the  public  serv- 
ice." This,  he  said,  placed  "immovable  re- 
strictions" on  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mission might  decide  this  issue. 

The  telephone  company  relied  on  a  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court's  construction  of  the 
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law  ordering  that  the  commission  should  base 
Its  determinant  of  a  proper  rate  on  all  rele- 
vant factors.  This  would  certainly  include  a 
plant  under  construction,  the  Bell  lawyer 
said. 

In  1967  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission disallowed  the  plant  under  construc- 
tion provisions  from  the  Bell  System's  rate 
base  in  interstate  operation.  But  several 
months  later  it  reversed  itself. 

The  California  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
one  of  the  few  state  .igencies  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  strictness  in  dealing  with  the  utili- 
ties, dtnied  the  Bell  System  a  return  on  a 
plant  under  construction. 

To  the  company's  argument  th.it  Inves- 
tors expect  a  return  on  all  dollars  they  supply 
to  an  enterprise,  whether  or  not  the  funds 
have  been  committed  to  productive  activity. 
the  California  commission  stated: 

'Only  in  a  warm  climate  In  which  regu- 
lated utilities  bask  is  such  a  contention  pos- 
sible. In  the  chilly  climate  of  vigorous  com- 
petitive enterprise,  return  comes  from  reve- 
nues, and  revenues  are  impossible  until  a 
plant  Is  completed  .  .  ." 

A  relatively  small  item,  but  one  that  Illus- 
trates the  Missouri  commission's  wide  dis- 
regard of  staff  recommendations  In  the  Bell 
case,  Involved  $75,000  allocated  as  the  com- 
pany's Missouri  share  of  an  exhibit  at  the 
1968   Hemisfalr   In   San   Ant-onlo. 

The  commission  staff  wanted  to  eliminate 
It  from  operating  revenues  because  It  was  a 
nonrecurring  expense  and  therefore  not  al- 
lowable under  standard  accounting  proce- 
dures. 

Wagner's  motion  said  the  commlseion's  al- 
lowance of  the  Item  "escapes  comprehen- 
sion." as  there  was  nothing  In  the  record  to 
show  any  possible  benefit  to  the  Missouri 
rate  payer. 

It  should  be  not«d  that  rate  making  in 
Missouri  became  more  complicated  after  the 
1957  Missouri  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  re- 
quired the  commission  to  stop  basing  the 
rate  of  return  solely  on  original  cost,  but  to 
consider  replacement  value  and  all  other 
relevant  factors. 

As  a  result  the  record  is  encumbered  with 
vast  amounts  of  testimony  about  things 
that  are  later  ignored.  Experts  on  all  sides 
observe  that  the  key  determination  Is  still 
the  rate  of  return  on  original  cost. 

The  Government  motion  pointed  up  the 
wUl-of-the-wlsp  nature  of  some  of  the  facts 
that  are  established  In  complex  proceedings 
but  which  do  not  have  a  bearing  on  the 
outcome. 

Wagner,  noting  the  fair  value  figure  the 
order  placed  on  Southwestern  Bell's  intra- 
state Missouri  property,  said:  "One  is  left 
to  ponder  upon  what  this  figure  is  based,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  pulled  out  of  the 
alr.'^ 

William  R.  Clark,  commission  chairman, 
conceded  that  the  commissioners,  after  much 
toll,  arrived  at  the  total  number  of  revenue 
dollars  to  be  allowed  and  then  tailored  the 
other  factors  of  the  rate  equation  to  fit  that 
cloth. 

He  said  that  it  was  either  a  matter  of 
going  over  8  per  cent  as  a  rate  of  return, 
which  would  be  hard  to  present  to  the 
public,   or  a  higher  rate   base. 

•'It's  putting  numbers  together  after  you 
get  a  ball  park  figure  on  the  end  result." 
Clark  continued. 

He  said  that  the  denial  of  the  Govern- 
ment's rehearing  motion  opened  the  way  for 
app>eal  to  the  state  courts,  continuing: 
"Quite  frankly,  I  was  surprised  they  didn't 
appeal  on  a  couple  of  things." 

Wagner  said  he  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  good  chance  to  overturn  the  de- 
cision on  appeal,  but  for  many  reasons  de- 
cided not  to  go  to  court  One  reason  is  that 
some  of  the  Government  sigencles  repre- 
sented believed  the  cost  would  be  greater 
than  the  potential  savings  at  stake. 

Even  If  the  apf>eal  were  successful.  Wag- 
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ner  said,  the  court  would  send  it  back  to  the 
commission  for  reconsideration. 

He  noted  that  moet  successful  appeals  were 
by  utilities.  It  is  easier,  he  explained,  to 
make  a  case  that  the  commission  has  been 
arbitrary  and  capricious  in  not  allowing  a 
fair  return  than  it  is  to  prove  the  same 
thing  in  regard  to  setting  rates  too  high. 

Courts  have  held  many  times  that  they 
cannot  substitute  their  Judgment  for  that  of 
the  commissions,  he  said. 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  County  and  the  Mis- 
souri Hotel  and  Motel  Association  did  not 
appeal  the.  Southwestern  Bell  decision,  al- 
though as  intervenors  in  the  c.ise  they  had 
the  legal  right. 

The  commission's  general  counsel,  which 
provided  the  only  outside  expertise  In  the 
case  on  behalf  of  the  consumer,  is  prohibited 
from  apjjeallng  a  commission  rate  decision. 
That  is  because  state  law  provides  the  coun- 
sel shall  represent  the  commlseloners  after 
they  have  reached  a  decision 

This  leaves  the  consumer  without  the 
most  effective  recourse  from  a  ruling  he 
might  feel  Is  excessively  generous  to  a  utility. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mar.  24, 

1970] 

State  CtTTBACKS  Weakened  Opposition  to 

Rate  Hikes 

(By  Al  Delugach) 

Just  when  the  Mis.soun  Public  Service 
Commission  was  inundated  with  a  record 
load  of  utility  rate  increases,  the  State  Leg- 
islature slashed  the  modest  staff  of  lawyers 
representing  the  public  in  those  cases.  The 
budget  for  hiring  outside  expers  was  also 
cut.  from  $100,000  to  $10,000. 

The  effect  was  to  weaken  preparation  of 
the  cases  in  opposition  to  request-s  of  util- 
ities, which  ended  up  with  $57,000,000  in 
rate  Increases  state-wide  last  year. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  commission  budget 
does  not  come  out  of  the  state's  general  rev- 
enue but  from  assessing  the  regulated  indus- 
tries. 

WilUam  R.  Clark,  commission  chairman. 
who  is  known  for  hard-nosed,  effective  lob- 
bying for  legislation  of  interest  to  him.  did 
not  Intervene  actively  with  the  appropria- 
tions committees  handling  the  budget  last 
year. 

He  did  have  occasion,  though,  to  testify  In 
a  United  States  Senate  committee  hearing 
in  Washington  against  a  bill  to  create  an 
office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel. 

The  counsel  would  have  represented  the 
public  before  state,  as  well  as  federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

This  Is  not  needed,  because  state  commis- 
sions already  adequately  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  according  to  Clark  and  the 
other  members  of  a  delegation  from  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utility 
Commissioners. 

Clark,  as  well  as  the  other  Missouri  com- 
mission members.  Democarts  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  stress  this  credo: 

The  public  interest  dees  not  lie  solely  In 
the  cheapest  rates.  The  utilities  must  have 
adequate  return  to  expand  and  to  provide 
quality  service.  The  Interests  of  the  consumer 
and  the  Industry  must  be  balanced 

A  former  commission  staff  member  com- 
mented privately  that  Clark  appeared  to  be 
interested  in  healthy  Industry  for  Missouri. 
•'This  is  okay,"  the  man  said,  "but  I  am 
more  Interested  In  the  public  I  feel  the  util- 
ities can  look  out  for  themselves   " 

He  observed  that  the  general  counsel  fell 
far  short  of  having  the  manpower  to  do  a 
comparable  Job. 

In  recent  interviews  none  of  the  commis- 
sioners showed  great  concern  about  the  re- 
duction of  the  staff  of  their  general  counsel. 
Jeremiah  Finnegan. 

Finnegan.  a  lawyer  in  his  early  30s,  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes  to  a 
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six-vear  term  in  April  1967  ufter  two  years 
as  .issislam,  coiuu-e:  and  two  years  , in  the 
mate  attorney  Keuer.irs  otSce.  Among  hU 
statutory  duties  is  representing  the  public 
iti  rate  cases. 

FiniiCBan  going  into  an  awesome  array  oi 
rule  cases  in  early  196D.  h.id  two  assistants. 
He  said  he  got  permission  from  the  Governor 
lor  another  and  hired  him  Irom  the  com- 
i-.l-sion's  s'aff  ol  hearing  examiners. 

The  state  comptroUer  approved  the  shift- 
ire  of  funds  from  a  vacancy  in  the  commi.=  - 
M^fn's  engineering  fiatf  to  provide  necessary 
salary  Finnegan  said,  "however,  that  he  dis- 
covered after  :naking  the  change  that  it 
should  have  had  approval  of  the  legislative 
committee  on  fiscal  atfairs. 

■ine  ccmmitioe  denied  his  request  and  the 
assiscant  w..s  sent  bacU  to  the  hearing  ex- 

'^"TherVwaT  tougher  sledding  ahead.  Finne- 
gan tried  to  get  funds  for  a  third  as=.lstant 
T>e  House  Appn.prlar  luns  Committee  not 
only  did  not  approve  this,  it  eliminated  one 
o  his  two  assistants  and  reduced  the  salary 
"f  tlie  01  her  from  Slii.OOO  to  $12,600  a  year. 

Finneean  javs  he  does  not  know  why 
hi-  staif'^was  si:  gled  out  for  this  treatnient. 

The  as'-'^tan's  job  was  later  restored  in 
an  omnibus  bill  reported  out  of  committee. 
(ni-  'he  L-'i.-i.i  uie^  r^e^sioi.  e.iced  .us.  June 
oeiore  the  bill  could  be  p\U  to  a  vote 

%s  a  stoogap  measure.  Finnegan  has  oeen 
u..ing  a  lawyer  oa  loan  from  the  hearing  ex- 

''"ais^ftrst'' assistant  left  the  staff  and  the  one 
whose  salary  wr.s  cut  is  preparing  to  enter 
nnvre  law  practice  April  1.  This  lUusi rates, 
among  other  things,  the  p.ittern  of  cor.siant 
at-rttlcr.  of  experienced  personnel. 

Chairman  Clark  said  he  hud  been  away, 
-ccunerating  from  an  operation,  when  the 
bt" 'get  hearings  were  held  in  February  1969, 
He'Iiid'the  vice  chairman,  Marvin  Jones, 
;,[ipaared  before  the  Httise  Budu^et,  Committee 
tor  the  Commissi  in, 

Jores  said  he  was  told  th.it  even  though 
the  commission  was  nor  financed  irom  gen- 
eral revenue  It  would  be  trc-ated  .^  though  it 

^^  C^ark  said  recently  that  he  hid  resubmitted 
a  bud-'et  tha*-  would  restore  all  positions  and 
;alrirv°as  well  as  providing  $150  000  for  hiring 
iiutside  experts,  for  next  fiscal  rear. 

••I  assume  that  whatever  defects  there  were 
vje^anse  cf  M—  bTP-hone^  budget  will  be  cor- 
rected," hes;nd  ,.  V-  ,. 

Clark's  minimal  efforts  last  year  on  behalf 
o-  '-le  bu'-lget  -ver"  in  sh-"-p  fontrast  to  his 
rp.mp'ii^n  several  vear=  ■^"'.o  to  v^t>ef  ti;-  'he 
sriiff   and   salaries  under  ht^  reorganization 

He  hns  been  widely  praised  for  building 
up  the  staff  bv  about  50  per  cent  since  he 
was  appointed  five  years  ago  Through  his 
efforts  tV'c  commissions'  budget  was  nearly 
tripled  to  the  present  »1. 883  774  a  year,  and 
tl'e  maximum  assessment  on  utilities  waa 
incre.ised  from  eight  hu'.idredths  of  1  per 
cent  to  Co  hu;-.dredths  of  1  per  cent  of  intra- 
state revenue 

When,  he  was  appointed  In  April  1965,  Clark 
told  the  Post-Disratch  that  tl-e  commispion 
should  use  everything  at  l^-s  d'sposal  "so  as 
!,ot  to  be  overpowered  by  on?  of  these  giant 
c-  .rncratlons."  He  mentioned  Southwestern 
Bell  in  this  ccnterit  specifically 

Later  that  year  Clark  spoke  s'ornly  of  forc- 
ing rate  reductions  against  utilities.  Includ- 
Inisouthwcsterr.  Bell,  th.at  were  found  to  be 
earning  at  a  substantially  higher  rate  than 
authorized 

In  December  1365  the  rommiislon  accepted 
without  a  public  hearins  tlie  telephone  com- 
pany's prcposr.l  to  raduce  rate.s  by  about  $3.- 
500.000.  A  hearing  in  1966  ended  with  the 
commisDk'ii's  p.ccept^t.ce  in  November  of 
Southwes-ern  Bell's  plan  to  revise  rates  up- 
ward while  eliminating  many  ch.arges  within 
the  St.  Louis  area. 
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Clark  was  Instrumental  In  warding  oS 
efforts  by  St.  Louis  County  to  get  a  single 
tt'ltphone  rute  for  the  metropolitan  area. 
Commissioner  Charles  Fain  made  a  strong 
formal  dissent  in  the  decision.  In  last  year's 
Southwctern  Bell  rate  case,  Clark  angrily 
rejected  a  county  request  that  the  commis- 
sion reopen  that  same  issue  on  its  own.  He 
commented  that  Southwestern  Bell  had  spent 
» 10,000,000  on  the  Wide  Area  Service  Plan 
llTat  finally  went  into  operation  In  January 
19G9, 

It  is  surprising  to  some  observers  that  the 
commisElon'.;  three  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans have  arrived  regularly  at  unani- 
mou.s  decisions  in  utility  rate  cases,  including 
the  $30,000,000  award  to  SouUiwesiern  Bell. 

Fain  said,  "It  was  a  compromise  among 
live  people." 

The  other  Republican,  Howard  Elliott  Jr.. 
commeiated  also  on  the  element  of  com- 
promise in  the  Southwestern  Bell  and  other 
rate  cases. 

-Ap  l>mg  as  you  can  r?ach  a  consensus 
within  reasonable  bonds  It  Is  probably  better 
thaii  going  in  inreo  or  four  different  direc- 
tions," he  said.  "Frankly,  I  wouldn't  com- 
promise on  a  point  of  principle,  but  so  much 
of  it  is  judgment.  Consensus  has  a  place." 

Elliott  him.self  presided  in  the  Bell  hearing 
and  had  the  duty  of  steering  the  preparation 
of  the  commisston'.s  report  find  order. 

Clark  said  the  commissioners  spent  many 
hours  in  executive  session,  dircussing  the 
i.^-Aie3  in  the  talephone  case. 

At  one  point  he  explained  the  huge  differ- 
ence betwieen  the  siaff's  recommendation  and 
the  commissioners'  decision  bv  saying  that 
the  general  counsel  should  press  for  the 
lowest  rate,  because  the  c^mpuny  was  going 
■  to  be  seeking  the  maximum. 

•  Ti;e  commissioners  have  to  consider  that 
modern  plant  facilities  must  be  available  to 
provide  adequate   Lervlce,"  CLuk  said. 

He  obierved  also  that  these  are  times  of 
•the  highest  Interest  rate  In  my  lifetime, 
mavbe  in  the  country's  history." 

Clark  commented  at  another  point,  "'Vou've 
got  to  remember  the  staff  last  year  were 
virgins.  They  had  never  tried  a  rate  Increase 
before.  You  a.<=k  why  there  were  disparities. 
Mavbe  because  of  mistakes.  They  certainly 
made  thorn.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  ex- 
perience." 

Later  the  chairman  commented  that  dif- 
ferent law;,ers  handled  parts  of  the  case  for 
the  general  counsel.  He  added: 

"It's  so  complicated  that  the  boys  do  well 
to  take  one  part  and  ask  cross-examination 
que.'^tlons  on  that.  It  takes  the  overall  pic- 
ture to  know  if  you're  right  or  not." 

Clark  could  have  added  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  no  more  experience  In  rate  reuses 
than  the  general  counsel  and  staff  prior  to 
last  year's  deluge, 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch, 

Mar.  25,  19701 

Consumer  Influfnce  on  Rates  Is  Slight 

(By  Al  Dclugachl 

Tlie  voice  of  the  consumer  Is  seldom  heard 
Insld?  the  offices  of  the  stat«  agency  that 
has  sway  over  the  rates  and  service  of  the 
gas,  electric,  water  and  telephone  companls.s. 

One  of  the  rare  -exceptions  occurred  last 
Nov.  13.  when  a  delegation  of  aroused  pe- 
titioners from  St.  Charles  and  Jeffcrvon 
counties  went  to  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion headquarters  in  Jefferson  City. 

The  visitors  were  leaders  of  a  revolt  against 
(-ne  small  part  of  Siuthwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company's  $30,689,409  state-wide  rate 
increase,  approved  last  October  by  the  com- 
mission. 

Between  the  group's  petition  drive  and 
its  appearance  In  the  capital,  the  phone 
company  whipped  up  a  new  rate  proposal 
Just  for  the  two  counties.  The  company 
lopped  off  $20  of  the  S30-a-month.  90  per 
cent  increase  on  toll-free  business  lines  be- 
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iween   the  St.   Louis   area   and  St.  Charles 
under  so-called  foreign-exchange   service. 

The  group  went  to  Jefferson  City  anjway. 
The  leaders  Laid  that  commlision  chairman 
William  R.  Clark  was  hostile  and  stalked  out 
of  a  heated  meeting  with  them,  refnsing  to 
discuss  the  case.  He  said  he  would  not  talk 
about  a  subject  that  might  later  be  brought 
bt'fore  the  commission  in  formal  proceed- 
.ngs. 

After  they  departed,  a  c.inmission  spokes- 
man told  a  reporter  that  the  new  rate  had 
l:een  approved  the  preceding  day.  Roy  J. 
Fassel,  a  St,  Charles  misinessman  and  one 
of  the  petitioners'  leaders,  said  no  one  on 
the  commission  staff  had  mentioned  the  ap- 
proval to  his  group, 

.Although  the  new  rate  mollified  the  St, 
Charles  and  Jefferson  county  subscriber.^. 
Fassel  maintains  it  should  have  been  state- 
wide. 

"What  they  did,"  he  said,  "was  to  buy  oil 
the  St.  Charles  and  Jefferson  county  people." 
Fassel  contends  also  that  the  commis.>;,n 
should  require  utilities  to  notify  custonierb 
ui  rate-schedule  changes  while  there  is  time 
ivr  them  to  file  objections.  Most  per.son.5 
learn  the  details  only  after  the  rates  aie  put 
into  effect,  he  said. 

Clark  says  such  procedure  would  be  too 
expensive. 

Tiie  cuniuiiaoion  has  been  receiviu,^  an  in- 
creasing number  of  service  complaints 
against  one  utility  or  another.  But  in  the 
area  of  rates,  the  consumer  is  hardly  ever 
m  evidence,  even  when  public  hearings  are 
lieid. 

His  Interests  are  represented  by  the  com- 
jnls=;ion's  general  counsel.  The  counsel's  ef- 
fort often  has  been  weakened  by  staff  inex- 
perience and  in.'^ufficient  time  for  prepara- 
tion. 

Con  timers  have  some  additional  repr»scn- 
tatlon  in  rate  cases  by  local  governments 
stich  as  municipalities  and  counties. 

Sut  even  the  big  ones,  such  as  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  do  not  spend  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  that  it  takes  to  hire 
expert  witnesses.  Their  contribution  con- 
.^ists  largely  of  cross-examining  utility  wit- 
nesses. This  amounts  to  little  more  than 
moral  support  of  the  general  counsel. 

Hernvin  Barken,  who  has  long  reprcsemed 
St.  Louis  County  in  rate  cases,  said.  "It  would 
cost  the  county  $100,000  a  year  to  get  ex- 
pens  and  do  a  complete  job  in  protecting 
the  consumer  interest." 

Barken,  an  associate  conntv  connselor.  said 
that  for  the  same  reasrn.  the  county  docs 
not  aval!  itself  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts  on  conimisiion  rare  decLsions 

The  City  of  St,  Lonis  routinely  intervener 
in  ra*e  cases  affecting  this  area,  but  its  thrrst 
^as  not  been  notably  in  favor  of  the  consumer 
of  late.  Downtown  h'lsiness  interests  and 
political  considerations  reportedly  cafsed  the 
city's  opposition  In  last  year's  rate  cases  t" 
be  dinted. 

"We  have  a  dilemma."  David  Heminway, 
an  a.^soci^i'c  city  counselor,  told  the  Post- 
Disptach  recently,  "We  can't  go  up  there 
legitimately  and  take  a  po.-itit.n  to  stick  the 
company.  ' 

Referring  to  the  old  St.  Louis  Public  Serv- 
ice Co..  which  loner  was  the  private  owner  ol 
the  transit  system  here,  Heminv.-ay  said,  "The 
Pabllc  Service  Co.  proved  that  the  consumer 
doesn't  benefiit  if  a  company  goes  broke." 

William  Bosse,  St.  Louis  public  utilities  en- 
gineer, who  tes-ifics  for  the  city  in  rate  case~. 
is  new  to  the  field.  He  gave  a  revealing  pic- 
ture of  the  city's  role. 

"John  Q  Citizen  thinks  the  city  represents 
him  as  a  homeowner,"  he  said.  "This  is  not 
true.  The  city  represents  all  citizens,  includ- 
ing businesses,  homeov.-ners  and  the  utilities 
themselves." 

He  said  the  city's  lawyers  drilled  this  con- 
cept into  him  In  the  course  of  last  year's 
rate  cases. 
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"I  tended  to  represent  the  consumer," 
Bosse  said.  "The  lawyers  knocked  it  out  of 

me." 

Kansas  City  did  not  even  Intervene  In  the 
Southwestern  Bell  case  last  year.  Neither  did 
tlie  St.  Louis  County  Municipal  League.  Not 
100  many  years  ago,  both  were  strong  and 
vocal  participants  in  rate  cases. 

If  constimer  representation  before  the  com- 
mission Is  feeble,  the  converse  is  true  of  the 
industries  being  regulated. 

The  utilities  employ  the  finest  lawyers,  ex- 
pert witnesses  and  staff  preparation  that 
money  can  buy.  Utilities  are  permitted  to 
recover  these  expenses  in  the  rates  it  charges 
the  consumer.  They  have  what  critics  see  as 
virtually  a  cost-plus  contract  with  the  pub- 
lic. 

In  a  Ph.  D.  dissertation  based  on  Intensive 
study  of  the  commission  and  published  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  In  August  1968, 
Joseph  Ingles  observed  that  the  commis- 
sion's general  counsel  Is  further  handicapped 
by  the  experience  of  those  representing  the 
regulated  industries. 

His  study  showed  that  In  1968  there  were 
10  former  commissioners  reappearing  before 
the  commission'lfii  behalf  of  utility  clients. 

Since  1951,  the  commission  has  lost  15 
commissioners.  Two  of  them  died  in  office  and 
a  third  died  shortly  after  leaving  office.  Of 
the  12  others.  Ingles  reported,  only  two  did 
not  later  practice  before  the  commission. 
One,  Donal  Guffey,  who  resigned  in  April 
1968  with  a  year  left  in  his  term.  Is  now  gen- 
eral counsel  for  Gas  Service  Co,  of  Kansas 
City. 

A  number  of  lawyers,  formerly  on  the 
commission's  staff  also  have  represented  reg- 
ulated industries  before  the  commission,  the 
Post-Dispatch  found.  ^ 

There  is  no  law  preventing  this  activity. 
Some  commissioners  have  said  they  consider 
It  a  natural  course  to  go  into  practice  in  a 
field  in  which  they  have  developed  special 
knowledge. 

Observers  note  that  In  the  field  of  regula- 
tory law  the  utilities  offer  almost  all  the 
opportunities. 

Whether  the  prospects  of  future  employ- 
ment influence  the  attitudes  of  commission- 
ers and  general  counsel  In  their  duties  Is  a 
topic  of  concern. 

Representatives  of  utilities  have  day-to- 
day contact  with  the  commissioners  and  staff 
at  the  commission's  offices.  This  presents  con- 
tinual opportunity  for  presenting  the  util- 
ities' views  and  plans. 

Sometimes  this  extends  Into  the  social 
realm,  ranging  from  restaurants  In  Jefferson 
City  to  hospitality  rooms  at  conventions  of 
the  National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utility  Commissioners. 

Last  year,  when  the  flock  of  major  rate- 
increase  requests  were  pending  before  the 
Missouri  commission,  a  key  staff  member  at- 
tended a  public-utilities  seminar  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

He  was  a  constant  social  companion  there 
of  a  representative  of  Southwestern  Bell, 
another  participant  told  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Without  Implying  improper  motives,  it  can 
be  seen  that  with  such  opportunities  the  reg- 
ulated industries  have  an  advantage  over  the 
consumer  in  building  common  interest  and 
friendly  feelings  with  those  who  help  regu- 
late them.  This  Is  the  ambiance  in  which 
the  commission  functions. 

Ingles,  now  on  the  political  science  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Marylai\d,  reported  being 
told  by  commission  personnel  in  1967  that 
:t  was  not  uncommon  for  representatives  of 
some  regulated  group  to  provide  commission- 
ers and  leading  staff  personnel  with  small 
gifts  on  special  occasions,  such  as  Christmas 

They  mentioned  such  items  as  barbecue 
utensils,  cigarettes,  whisky,  baskets  of  fruit, 
candy,  turkeys  and  tickets  to  sports  events. 

Chairman  Clark,  appointed  In  1965,  told 
the  Post-Dispatch  recently  that  he  banned 
Christmas  parties  and   gifts  when  he   took 
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office.  He  said  that  this  policy  was  the  idea  of 
Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes  and  that  it  still 
stood. 

"You  are  not  going  to  buy  anybody  with  a 
barlow  knife,"  Clark  said.  "At  least.  I  hope 
not.  But  what  are  people  going  to  think?  It 
makes  a  bad  appearance." 

Asked  about  acceptance  of  wlnlng-and- 
dining  hospitality.  Clark  said.  "We  frown  on 
It." 

He  said  he  knew  of  no  commissioner  who 
attended  social  events  sponsored  by  regulated 
companies.  However,  he  said,  they  are  occa- 
sionally in  the  company  of  utility  representa- 
tives at  meetings. 

"We  try  to  pay  our  own  way.  pick  up  our 
check  and  charge  it  off  on  the  expense  ac- 
count," the  chairman  said,  "but  somebody 
picks  up  a  check  now  and  then.  As  a  general 
rule,  I  don't  think  you  will  find  any  fraterni- 
zation with  the  people  we  regulate." 

Even  on  the  occasions  when  commissioners 
go  out  of  town  to  address  a  trade  meeting, 
he  said,  they  pay  their  own  travel  expenses. 

Last  September,  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ordered  ICC 
members  to  stop  letting  trade  associations 
and  business  groups  in  the  transportation 
field  contribute  to  their  travel  and  lodging 
expenses.  This  was  after  the  practice  was  dis- 
closed publicly  by  Ralph  Nader,  a  consumer 
advocate. 

Section  386.200  of  Missouri's  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  law  forbids  anyone  connected 
with  the  commission  to  accept  a  gift  or 
gratuity  "of  any  kind,"  Penalty  for  violation 
Is  removal  from  office. 

"In  the  history  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission," Ingles  reported,  "no  commissioner 
has  been  openly  charged  or  prosecuted  for 
accepting  free  passes,  gifts  or  gratuity." 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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Safety  Program  Called  Farce 

( By  Al  DeLugach ) 

Safety,  service  and  rates  are  the  basic 
responsibilities  of  the  Missouri  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  its  Jurisdicton  over  util- 
ities and  public  carriers.  In  all  three  areas 
its  performance  is  Judged  harshly  by  many 
who  have  had  experience  with  It. 

The  man  who  quit  last  year  as  the  com- 
mission's chief  enforcement  officer  In  bus  and 
truck  regulation  told  the  Post-Dispatch  re- 
cently that  the  Inspection  staff  was  a  "politi- 
cal rest  home"  and  the  safety  program  a 
farce. 

The  Influence  of  the  bus-truck  lobby  on 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Warren  Hearnes 
is  blamed  by  Insiders  for  much  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  area  of  service,  the  commission  staff 
is  Ill-equipped  to  cope  with  the  rising  tide 
of  citizen  complaints  about  utilities.  Its  ex- 
pens  are  few. 

As  to  rates,  the  commission  usually  de- 
cides the  level  of  revenue  and  lets  the  utility 
design  and  put  Into  effect  the  complex  rate 
structure  under  which  customers  are  charged 
for  various  types  of  service. 

Chairman  William  R,  Clark  said  that  when 
the  commission  began  "to  get  the  squeak 
of  the  wheels"  In  the  form  of  complaints,  as 
in  the  St.  Charles  foreign  exchange  rate.  It 
called  on  the  company  to  produce  figures  to 
justify  the  rate  In  question  or  to  change  It, 

So  complicated  are  the  telephone  tariffs 
that  a  new  business,  the  communications 
consultants,  has  sprung  up  here.  These  ex- 
perts make  a  good  profit  solely  by  guiding 
large  telephone  users  through  the  maze.  They 
get  a  share  of  the  money  they  save  businesses 
and  government  units  by  finding  cheaper 
types  of  telephone  services  to  accomplish 
their  needs  and  by  locating  errors  in  billing. 

"We  are  doing  some  of  the  work  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission."  one  of  the  con- 
sultants said.  "We  are  a  policeman  on  the 
beat.  Utilities  have  never  been  contested 
until  we  came  along." 
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Among  the  complaints  of  such  exf>erts  is 
the  recurrent  one  that  the  commission  per- 
mits the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
to  phase  out  cheaper  types  of  equipment  ancl 
service  in  favor  of  more  expensive  "forms  that 
accomplish  the  same  thing.  It  Is  charged  that 
the  corrimisslon  staff  sends  the  complaints  to 
the  company  and  accepts  its  answers  as  con- 
clusive. 

That  the  state  of  the  commission's  bus- 
truck  safety  enforcement  is  decrepit  is  un- 
challenged, even  by  its  officials. 

The  patronage  or  spoils  system  in  state 
politics  Is  a  factor.  It  is  related  to,  and  per- 
haps dwarfed  by  the  enhanced  political 
power  of  the  bus  and  truck  lobby  in  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Hearnes. 

There  was  no  publicity  last  June  when 
J.  Sidney  Schanbacher  resigned  as  the  com- 
mission's chief  enforcement  officer  to  take 
a  position  as  safety  supervisor  for  a  big  mo- 
bile homes  company  in  Greenville.  S  C. 

Called  there  recently  by  the  Post-Dispatch, 
he  said  his  main  reason  for  leaving  was  the 
failure  of  the  year-long  campaign  to  have 
safety  enforcement  upgraded  with  profes- 
sional Instead  of  political  staffing. 

The  keystone  of  his  program  was  legisla- 
tion to  obtain  "first  party"  enforcement  by 
commission  personnel.  At  present  they  must 
go  through  the  State  Highway  Patrol  for  ar- 
rests. Federal  subsidy  of  60  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  cost,  plus  additional  revenue  In  enforce- 
ment, would  have  made  the  program  cost- 
free  to  the  state,  Schanbacher  said. 

He  said  40  states  now  had  enforcement 
through  the  agencies  charged  with  regulat- 
ing the  bus-truck  industry. 

Although  Missouri  is  a  national  trucking 
hub,  the  state  ranks  near  the  bottom  in  the 
quality  of  enforcement  personnel,  Schan- 
bacher said. 

No  one  at  the  commission  had  spoken  out 
in  objection  to  his  proposal  to  upgrade  en- 
forcement, he  said,  but  the  legislator  who 
was  to  sponsor  his  bill  last  year  suddenly 
pulled  out,  Schanbacher  said  he  was  told 
that  neither  Industry  nor  the  Governor 
wanted  the  legislation. 

The  trucking  industry  would  benefit  from 
safety  enforcement  standards,  but  its  lobby 
evidently  killed  the  legislation,  Schanbacher 
contends. 

He  spoke  bitterly  about  the  p>oIltlcal  ap- 
pointees sent  to  him  for  his  10-man  staff  of 
field  Inspectors  during  the  four  years  he 
headed  the  enforcement  division, 

"I  had  no  choice  over  whom  I  got,"  he  said, 
"It  got  to  be  a  political  rest  home.  Most  of 
them  would  sit  at  home  and  draw  their  sal- 
ary and  expense  accounts,  while  a  few  did  all 
the  work." 

Schanbacher  characterized  the  Missouri 
agency  as  "basically  a  utility  commission" 
with  scant  Interest  In  highway  safety. 

Chairman  Clark  conceded  that  political 
hiring  of  Inspectors  still  Is  prevalent,  eis  in 
previous  administrations.  He  said  that  the 
commission  had  given  priority  to  the  wave  of 
utility  cases  since  1968. 

With  failure  of  Schanbacher's  efforts, 
truck  safety  enforcement  remains  In  the 
hands  of  the  Highway  Patrol,  which  Is  di- 
rectly under  Gov.  Hearnes. 

Dorsey  Arnold,  a  former  sergeant  In  the 
patrol's  truck  enforcement  section,  told  the 
Post-Dispatch  recently  that  his  superior, 
Capt.  Thomas  E.  Whltecotton,  and  he  were 
transferred  abruptly  after  Hearnes  took  office 
in  1965  and  that  trucker  arrests  were  cur- 
tailed sharply  thereafter, 

Arnold,  who  said  that  he  remained  on  the 
patrol  only  until  he  could  qualify  for  early 
retirement,  said  of  the  patrol's  policing  of 
truck  regulations:  "They  don't  want  en- 
forcement and  they  don't  have  It."  Patrol 
officials  have  denied  any  such  policy. 

Patrol  records  show  that  the  number  of 
tickets  given  for  trucking  violations  fell  from 
25,177  In  1964  to  17.909  In  1965.  The  number 
rose   gradually   to   25,213    last   year.    Arnold 
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noted  that  the  patrol  had  over  150  Inspec- 
tors at  weighing  stations  now,  or  twice  as 
many  as  in  1964,  with  the  same  number  of 
arrests  recorded.  There  are  estimated  to  be 
100,000  more  trucks  on  Missouri  highways 
than  in  the  early  1960s. 

The  commission  itself  appears  primarily 
Interested  in  what  It  calls  economic  enforce- 
ment, seeing  that  truckers  buy  the  $25  an- 
nual license  stickers  for  their  vehicles. 

Its  latest  aiiauul  report  boasted  that 
^tic't-er  receipts  were  $990,255.  a  14  6  per  cent 
increase  in  the  last  fi^^ca.  year.  The  money 
goes  into  the  State  Highway  Department 
Fund,  some  of  which  is  appropriated  for 
part  of  the  commission's  budget. 

Service  of  utilities  is  a  topic  of  increasing 
complaint  from  the  public.  cjnuiU:sioner 
Cliaries  J.  Fain  said.  Many  complaints  in- 
volve tel'^phone  service. 

Although  Southwestern  Bell  is  by  far  the 
b:i?gest  in  'he  field,  with  2.156.814  telephones 
out  of  the  total  of  2.589,677.  the  commission 
regulates  about  70  telephone  companies. 

Fain  observed  that  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  there  were  .still  many  areas  of 
Missouri  without  any  telephone  service.  This 
is  a  source  of  recurrent  complaint.  Although 
Fain  favors  forcing  firms  to  extend  service 
into  such  areas.  Clark  contends  that  the 
commission  has  no  legal  right  to  make  a  firm 
take  on  unprofitable  service. 

The  commission's  director  of  utilities,  F. 
D.  Hequcmbourg.  said  his  department  had  a 
great  volume  of  correspondence  in  service 
complaints. 

Asked  whether  the  commission  was  able  to 
do  something  about  them  with  its  limited 
staff  and  heavy  load  of  rate  matters,  he 
said  the  staff  now  had  field  men  to  send  out 
on  telephone  and  gas  inspections.  Several 
years  ago  it  had  no  such  experts,  he  said. 

The  staff  now  has  a  former  Bell  System 
employe,  he  said,  adding;  "They  couldn't  lie 
to  him  when  he  goes  out,  because  he  knows 
too  much  about  the  operation." 

The  commission's  annual  report  said  many 
consumer  complaints  "or  irregularities  dis- 
covered thiough  surveillance"  were  resolved 
through  correspondence  or  informal  confer- 
ence. Critics  assert  that  the  commission  is 
Ineffective  in  handling  the  complaint  load. 

Commissioner  Howard  Elliott  Jr.  said  the 
19703  would  bring  more  public  demand  for 
the  commission  to  monitor  the  quality  of 
service.  He  noted  that  a  neglected  area  of 
commission  concern  was  rate  design,  involv- 
ing the  utilities'  charges  for  various  types  of 
service. 

"It's  an  area  we  have  to  get  Into,"  Elliott 
said.  "This  gets  into  cost  of  service  surveys 
and  such,  where  little  Information  Is  avail- 
able. But  the  commission  is  getting  com- 
plaints and  is  going  to  have  to  go  Into  it." 

Because  of  their  expertise,  independent 
telephone  consultants  have  occasion  to  know 
more  to  complain  about. 

They  have  not  had  a  warm  response  from 
the  commission,  but  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  It  copies  of  the  voluminous 
tariffs  filed  by  the  giant  Southwestern  Bell. 

William  R.  Craft,  a  consultant  here,  said 
the  tariff  language  was  otten  so  broad  a^  to 
allow  the  company  to  imerpret  provisions 
according  to  its  own  convenience.  It  would 
be  just  as  easy,  and  much  more  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  for  the  commission,  to  require 
specifications  that  pinned  down  the  practice 
to  be  allowed,  he  said.  ' 

Anoth^  of  Craft's  professional  peeves  Is 
that  the  commission  allows  discriminatory 
provisions  to  be  put  Into  the  company's  tele- 
phone tariffs. 

As  an  example,  he  said,  there  Is  a  specific 
provision  allowing  a  residence  rate  for  tele- 
phones In  the  principal's  office  In  parochial 
schools  in  Kansas  City.  But,  Craft  said,  the 
same  offices  In  St.  Louis  are  charged  the 
business  rate,  which  Is  about  three  times  as 
high  as  the  residential  rate. 
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(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mar. 
27,  19701 

Stronger  Voice  for  Public  Urged  in 

UTiLrrv  Cases 

(By  Al  Delugach) 

"In  the  fultillment  of  the  regulatory  man- 
dates of  the  commission,  the  public  Interest 
is  the  prim.ary  concern." 

The  quotation,  referring  to  the  Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission,  Is  from  the 
state's  official  manual,  called  the  Blue  Book. 

The  question,  as  always.  Is  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  Is  in  the  public  interest. 

Many  critics  of  tlie  present  system  of  util- 
ity regulation  give  priority  to  creation  of 
special  governmental  agencies — state  and  na- 
tional—that would  be  devoted  solely  to  pro- 
tection of  consumer  Interests. 

They  contend  that  the  regulation  of  mo- 
nopolies is  so  weak  and  the  system  so  filled 
with  Haws  that  the  best  way  to  redress  the 
balance  is  through  a  well-financed  consum- 
ers' council  as  a  separate  arm  of  govern- 
ment 

A  proposal  for  such  an  agency  Is  expected 
to  be  put  before  Missouri's  State  Reorganiza- 
tion Commls.^ion  this  year. 

Legislation  before  Congress  would  £;ive 
federal  as.sistance  to  public  representation 
before  state  regulatory  bodies. 

St.  Louis  County  municipalities  are  show- 
ing revived  interect  in  taking  an  .-^.ctivc  role 
In  matters  before  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. 

The  barrage  of  rate  increases  by  every 
major  privately  owned  utility  here  since  last 
May  has  caused  some  of  the  new  awareness. 

Another  contributing  factor  Is  that  some 
of  the  municipalities  have  tangled  in  recent 
months  with  utilities,  such  as  Union  Electric 
Co.  m  the  underground  wiring  issue  .md  the 
Cuunty  Water  Co.  in  the  dispute  over  charges 
for  fire  hydr.ints. 

The  five  commissioners  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  maintain  that  they  are  do- 
ing a  good  Job  of  serving  the  public  Interest 
in  accordance  with  statutes  and  court  man- 
dates. 

Their  view  Is  represented  succlntly  by  the 
following  words  from  the  commission's  lat- 
est annual  report; 

"The  citizens  of  Missouri  are  assured  of 
good  tran.spnrtatlon  and  utility  service  at 
reasonable  prices  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission.  The 
commission  also  must  ensure  that  the  com- 
panies it  regulates  stay  In  sound  financial 
condition  so  they  can  provide  service  and 
offer  a  competitive  return  to  Investors." 

The  reasonableness  of  the  prices  is  chal- 
lenged by  some  well-quallfled  persons,  as  is 
the  gauge  of  how  much  revenue  the  Indus- 
tries need  to  stay  in  good  shape  and  give  a 
fair  return  on  investments. 

At  present  there  Is  only  limited  repre- 
sentation of  the  public  in  rate  cases— through 
the  commission's  general  counsel.  By  com- 
parison with  the  utilities'  resources,  the 
eeneral  counsel  has  few  and  Inexperienced 
legal  aids. 

The  accounting,  engineering  and  economic 
experts  whom  he  consults  in  preparing  the 
public's  case  are  not  on  his  staff  but  are 
directly  under  the  hlrlng-flrlng  authority  of 
the  commission,  particularly  its  chairman. 

Unle.ss  they  are  different  from  most  em- 
ployees, they  can  be  considered  sensitive  to 
the  regulatory  views  of  the  boss. 

This  conceivably  could  affect  their  work 
on  behalf  of  the  public  as  a  party  in  the 
adversary-type  bureaus  before  the  commis- 
sioners. Aside  from  this,  the  staff  Is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  same  league  with  the 
utilities  In  experience  and  knowldge.  This 
advantage  of  the  utilities  is  financed  by  the 
public  through  rates  It  pays. 

Some  students  of  the  commission  favor 
changing  it  to  make  its  commissioners  more 
of  a  court,  divorced  from  administrative 
functions.   The   State   Reorganization   Com- 
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mission    will     hear    suggestions     for    such 
changes. 

The  commissioners  give  the  appearance  cf 
being  conscientious  public  servants. 

Some  favor  improvements,  but  there  is 
little  indication  that  any  of  them  believes 
that  the  consumer  might  be  seriously  handi- 
capped under  the  present  system. 

They  cite  the  increased  size  of  the  staff 
in  recent  years  under  the  chairmanship  Oi 
William  R.  Clark  as  proof  of  the  vigor  and 
well-being  of  the  agency. 

One  of  the  two  Republican  commission- 
ers, Charles  J.  Pain,  did  suggest  that  putting 
the  staff  under  the  merit  system  might  Be 
h-Ipful  in  recruiting  professional  employees, 
such  as  engineers  and  accountants,  in  com- 
potiticn  with  private  business. 

"I  don't  mean  to  imply,"  he  quickly  added, 
"that  under  the  patronage  system  there  has 
been  any  wholesale  turning  out  of  people. 

Fain  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  Legii- 
laclon  give  the  commission  power  to  put 
new  rate  into  effect  and  require  utilities 
to  reimburse  their  customers  if  the  tariffs 
later  were  found  to  be  too  high. 

"Such  authority  would  si)eed  the  regula- 
tory process,"  he  said. 

Fain  said  federal  and  some  stale  regula- 
tory agencies  had  that  power. 

"In  the  long  run,  It  would  be  helpful  :o 
utilities  as   well  as   consumers, '   Fain  said 

The  utilities  must  delay  putting  new  tar- 
iffs into  effect  for  nearly  a  year  during  the 
process  of  public  hearings,  he  noted. 

•It's  really  not  fair  to  them  either,"  Fain 
remarked. 

Fain  commented  approvingly  on  the  close 
working  relationship  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  staff,  but  said :  "Possibly  it  would 
be  better  If  there  was  more  distinction  be- 
tween the  commission  and  the  general  coun- 
sel's office,  so  If  he  (the  general  counsel) 
thought  the  commissioii  made  an  unwise 
decision  he  could  take  an  appeal  lo  the 
courts  I'm  the  first  to  admit  I'm  not  in 
fallible-  If  we  make  a  wrong  decision,  it 
.should  be  changed." 

Chairman  Clark,  who  clearly  Is  the  dom- 
inant figure  on  the  commission,  sirong.y 
opposes  creation  of  a  national  office  of  utility 
consumer  counsel.  Under  a  proposal  in  Con- 
gress, It  would  have  branches  to  represent 
consumers  in  slate  as  well  as  federal  rate 
cases. 

Last  March  Clark  was  part  of  a  delegation 
of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utility  Commissioners.  The  delegation  tesU- 
fled  before  a  Senate  committee  against  a  bill 
to  create  such  an  agency. 

George  I.  Bloom,  the  association's  chief 
spokesman  at  the  hearing,  with  whose  stat«- 
ment  Clark  concurred,  said;  ".  .  .  The  state 
commissions  In  general,  without  any  prod- 
ding by  anyone  and  through  the  use  of  their 
own  counsel  and  tachnlcal  staff,  are  regularly 
performing  the  very  duty  which  S.  607  would 
place  upon  the  separate  offices  of  consumers' 
counsel  to  perform." 

He  said  the  federal  money  would  be  better 
spent  to  strengthen  the  staffs  of  state  com- 
missions that  needed  financial  help. 

At  the  hearing  Clark  volunteered  an  ob- 
servation about  lawyers  who  had  made  ap- 
pearances In  a  number  of  current  Missouri 
rate  cases  on  behalf  of  federal  agencies. 

He  said  they  displayed  very  little  concern 
for  the  citizens  of  Missouri  and  that  they 
wanted  "to  set  up  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  special  class  of  customer  In  Missouri  for 
lower  rates  than  the  Mlssotirl  citizens  should 
have  ... 

"I  feel  one  of  these  consumers'  counsels 
could  eventually  tend  to  become  the  lawyer 
for  the  bureaucracies  more  than  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri." 

There  followed  what  seems  to  be  the  essence 
of  Clark's  position:  "We  are  going  to  look 
after  the  people  of  Missouri  or  the  people  of 
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Misoourl  are  going  to  take  care  of  us  and 
take  us  out  of  office." 

Clark's  stand  on  the  bill  "was  certainly  not 
In  the  interest  of  the  common  people  of  Mis- 
souri," the  committee  later  was  told  In  a 
letter  by  Joseph  L.  Ingles  of  the  political 
science  faculty  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Ingles,  who  wrote  his  doctoral  dissertation 
on  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission 
in  1968,  told  the  committee:  "Missouri's 
customers  are  not  represented  before  the 
commission  In  the  vast  majority  of  proceed- 
ings in  which  they  have  a  definite  Interest." 

He  observed  that  the  commission  dealt 
almost  exclusively  in  matters  Initiated  by  the 
utilities  at  hearings  In  which  generally  no 
one  apisears  to  question  the  requests  on 
behalf  of  consumers. 

"Missouri's  citizens  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  could  benefit  enormously 
from  having  testimony  presented  in  their 
behalf  by  a  competent  consumers'  counsel 
whose  only  Interest  Is  the  public  Interest," 
be  said. 

5o:ue  States  have  a  consumers'  council  as 
part  of  governiiienl.  The  executives  of  sev- 
eral such  agencies  testified  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  the  federal  bill. 

Edward  R.  Willett,  a  university  professor 
who  htacis  Die  Massaciiusetts  council,  said; 
"It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  consumer 
often  does  not  obtain  adequate  rate  reduc- 
•ions  because  the  successful  polltlc.tl  and 
propaganda  activities  of  all  the  utililies  have 
created  a  situation  in  which  the  regulatory 
commissions  are  unable  to  reduce  rates  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  staff  and/or  disinterest  In 
rate  reduction." 

He  said  that  the  federal  consumers'  coun- 
sel could  assist  In  the  cases  of  state  regula- 
tory agencies  that  are  Ineffective.  Among 
possible  reasons  he  cited  for  their  Ineffective- 
ness; 

"The  policies  of  the  private  utility  com- 
panies and  these  responsible  for  utility  reg- 
ulation are  so  similar  as  to  make  any  differ- 
entiation difficult  or  Impossible. 

"This  may  be  due  either  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  human  beings  who  arc  closely 
associated  with  one  another  over  a  long  peri- 
od of  time  to  develop  sympathetic  view- 
points or  it  may  be  due  again  to  successful 
lobbying  on  the  part  of  the  private  utility 
companies  to  prevent  effective  regulation." 

While  debate  continues  on  the  consumer 
agency,  Jeremiah  Pinnegan,  the  Missouri 
commission's  general  counsel,  favors  more  In- 
tervention in  rate  cases  by  municipalities  on 
behalf  of  their  citizens. 

He  recently  urged  the  St.  Louis  County 
League  of  Municipalities  to  pool  resources  to 
share  the  cost  of  hiring  outside  experts  and 
experienced  rate-case  lawyers  to  present  their 
cases. 

■When  you  realize  that  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  Countv  had  their  rates 
increased  by  about  S30,000,0<)0  a  year  Just  last 
Tear  alone,"  he  said,  "a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars spent  by  the  cities  In  rate-case  expense 
would  .seem  to  be  Justified.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  my  office  welcomes  Intervention.  We 
need  all  the  help  we  can  get  In  presenting 
the  public's  position." 

The  municipalities  appeared  to  favor  a  re- 
newal of  a  former  practice  of  Intervening  vig- 
orously in  utility  rate  cases. 

As  John  J.  Morris,  city  attorney  of  Uni- 
versity City,  put  it:  "I  anticipate  a  rejuve- 
nation of  that  interest.  The  commission 
vitally  affects  all  the  people — more  than  they 
realize.  If  there  is  some  Interest  shown  in 
closer  scrutiny  of  rate  applications,  It  will 
all  be  to  the  public  benefit." 

IProm  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mar.  30, 
1970] 
Missouri's  Warm   Climate 
Does  state  regulation  of  public  utilities  in 
the  modern  economy  work?  Can  this  meth- 
od be  trusted  to  protect  consumer  Interests 
in  the  supply  of  monopolistic  public  serv- 
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ices?  Or  must  consumers  turn  to  other  meth- 
ods to  obtain  fair  rates  and  reliable  service? 

Such  questions  have  been  raised  by  the 
series  of  generous  rate  Increases  granted  to 
utilities  over  the  past  year  by  the  Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission.  As  reported  by 
Al  Delugach  in  the  Posi-Dispaich,  South- 
western Bell  for  example  has  been  granted  a 
$30,600,000  rate  increase  involving  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  return  in  the  nation.  7.98 
per  cent,  on  an  operating  base  that  includes 
plant  under  construction.  Bell,  in  other 
words.  IS  being  allowed  to  count,  a^  a  cost 
of  providing  service,  facilities  that  do  not  yet 
provide  any  service. 

Of  such  accounting  methods  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Conmiisslon  has  said; 

"Only  In  a  warm  climate  in  which  regu- 
lated utilities  bask  in  such  a  contention  pos- 
sible. In  the  chilly  climate  of  vigorous  com- 
petitive enterprise,  return  comes  from  rev- 
enues, and  revenues  are  impossible  until  a 
plant  is  completed  .  .  ." 

Professor  Lionel  Thatcher  of  ihe  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  who  has  testified  in  rate 
regulation  cases  in  26  st:ites  as  well  as  be- 
fore federal  agencies,  was  baffled  by  the  Mis- 
souri conimijSion's  action.  Tne  commission's 
own  stall,  which  recommended  a  revenue  in- 
crease of  between  $8,000,000  and  $12,000,000, 
and  a  rate  of  return  between  7.24  and  7.54 
per  cent,  was  discouraged  and  puzzled.  And 
the  chief  of  the  regulatory  law  division  of  the 
Army  Judge  Advocate  General.  Curtis  L. 
Wagner  Jr.,  said  the  commission's  findings 
"lacked  any  Justification  whatsoever  to  sub- 
stantiate them." 

Laclede  Gas  Co..  Union  Electric  Co.  and  St. 
Louis  County  Water  Co  also  have  been 
granted  recent  rate  increases  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  under  Chairman  Wil- 
liam R.  Clark.  Almost  everybody  would  agree 
that  in  a  period  of  rising  costs  like  the  pres- 
ent utility  rates  will  have  to  rise  like  every- 
thing else.  The  question  Is  how  much  they 
should  rise.  In  fairness  to  company  and  con- 
sumer alike.  The  amount  of  the  telephone 
company's  Increase  and  the  way  In  which  It 
was  arrived  at  raise  grave  questions  about 
the  quality  of  rate  regulation  under  Chair- 
man Clark. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  JOSEPH  M. 
llAUINGER 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKL.^HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Sijeakcr,  la.st  Jan- 
uary 8,  a  son  of  one  of  my  good  friend.? 
in  Tulsa  was  killed  in  'Vietnam.  He  was 
Lt.  Jo.seph  M.  Lauinger.  A  tribute  was 
paid  to  Joe  by  his  brother,  Tony.  I 
found  Tony's  words  to  be  very  inspiring, 
and  I  though  other  Americans  would  al- 
so find  inspiration  in  this  tribute  which 
I  am  today  inserting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  under  leave  granted: 

Of  Joe  Lauinger 
(By  his  brother  Tony,  Funeral  Mass,  January 
17.  1970) 
We  have  a  lot  of  thoughts  of  Joe — of  the 
way  he  was:  quiet,  kind,  hardworking,  fun- 
loving,  lovable. 

He  had  a  great  sense  of  humor.  He  used  to 
say  and  do  some  awfully  funny  things  at 
awfully  funny  times.  Some  of  the  stunts  he 
pulled  probably  didn't  seen  so  funny  at  the 
time  to  his  basketball  coach  or  to  the  leader 
of  the  singing  group  that  wa«  such  a  big 
part  of  his  college  years,  the  Georgetown 
Chimes.  But  It  was  almost  Impossible  to  ever 
really  get  mad  at  Joe;  he  was  so  good  na- 
tured  It  was  contagious. 

There  was  a  serious  side  to  Joe,  too.  He  felt 
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very  strongly  about  things  like  principle  and 
duty  and  love.  He  loved  God.  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  schools,  his  country.  .And  he  was 
always  very  loyal  to  the  people  and  things  he 
ioved. 

Joe  was  awfully  proud  to  be  an  American 
He  felt  \  ery  grateful  to  live  in  a  country  where 
men  are  free — free  to  strive  after  goals  they 
set  for  themselves,  free  to  practice  their  own 
beliefs,  free  to  worship  God.  He  believed  that 
all  men  on  this  earth  should  have  that  same 
ch.'ipce 

For  Joe.  serving  his  country  was  as  natural 
a  thing  as  playing  out  in  the  yard  or  going 
to  school.  He  feit  that  the  great  gift  of  free- 
dom we  possess  Is  not  something  that  per- 
son deserves,  but  something  a  person  earns. 

Joe  had  an  awful  lot  cf  common  sen.-^e. 
And  he  had  a  great  system  of  priorities.  To 
him  the  clearest  reality  in  the  world  was  the 
great  truth  of  St.  Augustine:  "Thou  has 
made  us  for  Thyself,  O  Lord.  a:id  our  liearts 
are  restless  until  they  rest  in  Thee. 

Joe  certainly  wcildn't  want  any  sadness 
on  our  part  at  his  having  gone  on  to  his 
Eternal  Reward.  With  his  rare  coniblnaUon 
of  frankness  and  humcr.  he  would  say— and 
probably  in  these  exact  words — that  the  life 
he  has  left  Is  a  lot  of  "Mickey  Mouse  com- 
pared with  the  one  he  has  gained  " 

Joe  was  an  inspirlation  to  us  in  life.  And 
he  was  certainly  an  impiration  to  ils  in 
death.  But  despite  all  that  he  has  been  to 
us  up  to  now.  he  will  be  much  more  of  a  Joy 
and  comfort  to  us  In  the  future  Because 
nov,-  he's  in  a  position  where  he  can  help  us 
a  w'hole  lot  more  .  .  . 

So  do  be  sure.  In  the  days  ahead,  to  pray 
bo  Joe.  I  can  tell  you  from  experience,  he'll 
always  be  ready  to  help  whenever  we  ask 


HOSPITAL  AID  AND  INFL/\TION 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTtCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Monday,  June  29,  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
read  an  editorial  in  the  Washijvcjton  Post 
which  very  clearly  outlines  the  reasons 
why  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  11102 
should  be  sustained. 

Over  the  years  it  "lias  become  quite 
evident  that  if  an  expenditure  is  manda- 
toi-y,  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
agencies  having  such  money  make  every 
effort  to  spend  it,  whether  wisely  and 
economically  or  not.  The  Piesident's  very 
serious  objection  to  this  bill  was  the 
mandatory  expenditure  part.  I  feel  that 
the  Post  editorial  explains  the  Presi- 
dent's position  and  why  his  veto  should 
be  sustained  in  the  Senate. 

Those  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  which 
formulated  the  new  amendments  very 
strongly  support  this  measure  to  aid  in 
hospital  construction,  modernization, 
and  building  of  facilites  to  provide  less 
intensive  care  for  ambulatory  patients 
and  those  in  need  of  rehabilitat^n.  How- 
ever, some  of  our  number  felt'  that  the 
mandatory  expenditures  clause  could  re- 
sult in  expenditure  of  money  for  projects 
which  were  not  needed. 

I  commend  this  Post  article  to  your 
attention: 

HosprTAL  Aid  and  Inflation 

In  overriding  the  President's  veto  of  the 
hospital  aid  blU  the  House  appears  to  have 
lined  up  strongly  for  Improved  medical 
care — a  highly  popular  stance  In  an  election 
year.  When  the  Senate  votes  on  Tuesday.  It 
should  give  more  thought  to  the  valid  objec- 
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tions  which  caused  the  veto.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  fact  that  Congress  Is  trying  to 
force  the  President  to  hold  a  tight  rein  on 
federal  spending  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pel spending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  budget. 
The  House  has  already  passed  a  bill  fixing 
a  celling  on  1971  federal  expenditures,  and  it 
has  been  approved  bv  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  In  the  bill  extending  the 
Hill-Burton  program  for  hospital  construc- 
tion and  modernization,  however.  Congress 
authorized  direct  grants  amounting  to  $350 
million  more  than  has  been  budgeted  for 
fiscal  1971.  It  also  provided  that  funds  for 
these  programs  through  1973  must  be  spent. 
Fearing  that  this  will  become  a  precedent  for 
additional  compulsory  spending  require- 
ments, the  President  vigorously  protested 
that  Congress  is  "withdrawing  with  one  hand 
the  authority  necessary  to  do  what  it  requires 
with  the  other." 

There  are  some  basic  differences  between 
the  President  and  Congress,  on  the  granting 
of  federal  funds  for  hospital  construction  at 
this  time.  The  executive  view  Is  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  guarantee  private  loans  to 
construct  and  modernize  hospitals  where 
additional  beds  are  necessary,  while  special- 
izing in  grants  for  facilities  to  provide  less 
intensive  care  for  ambulatory  patients  and 
those  in  need  of  rehabilitation.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  modern  trend  of  relying 
more  heavily  on  less  costly  and  sometimes 
more  effective  treatment  centers  as  an  alter- 
native to  hoslptals  But  Congress  voted  for 
expanded  hospital  construction  grants  in  ad- 
dition to  the  new  program,  thus  piling  one 
on  top  of  the  other. 

That  generous  gesture  might  be  justified  if 
Congress  had  not  attempted  to  force  spend- 
ing of  the  funds,  regardless  of  actual  need, 
and  if  Congress  had  provided  a  comfortable 
surplus  in  the  Treasury.  Actually  Congress 
slashed  taxes  in  a  most  reckless  fashion  in 
the  Tax  Reform  bill  last  December,  and  the 
Treasury  is  confronted  by  a  growing  deficit. 
If  Congress  insists  on  thus  turning  on  the 
spending  spigots  without  regard  for  where 
the  revenue  is  coming  from,  It  will  give  new 
impetus  to  inflation  at  a  time  when  the  econ- 
omy is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
war-inspired  expenditures  of  the  late  1960s. 

It  the  Senate  feels  strongly  that  all  the 
medical  facilities  authorized  by  this  bill  are 
essential,  it  should  indicate  its  willingness  to 
accept  a  tax  bill  to  pay  for  them.  Otherwise 
it  will  be  voting  a  new  shot  In  the  arm  for 
Inflation.  The  wiser  course,  we  think,  would 
be  to  sustain  the  veto  and  promptly  to  repass 
the  bill  with  the  objectlonalile  features 
eliminated. 


CRISIS    IN    AMERICAN    EDUCATION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
admired  the  work  of  Roger  A.  Freeman 
in  the  area  of  education.  His  scholarly 
research  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
professional  journals,  and  in  several 
books  of  high  quality.  Because  of  his  out- 
standing background,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  learn  last  year  that  Mr.  Free- 
man was  joining  the  White  House  staff 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the  President, 
where  his  considerable  expertise  would 
be  available  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

My  expectations  for  Mr.  Freeman  were 
not  misplaced.  On  June  19  he  addressed 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Washington 
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state  Research  Council  on  the  subject, 
••Crisis  in  American  Education." 

In  this  speech,  he  eloquently  puts  intc 
perspective  a  number  of  questions  which 
are  too  often  obscured  by  hazy  rhetoric. 
He  discusses  the  financial  "problem"  of 
education  and  also  addresses  himself  to 
the  current  situation  in  higher  education. 
I  commend  his  address  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

CRist.s   IN    American   Education 
(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Roger  A.  Free- 
man, special  assistant  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States) 

I  cinnot  adequately  tell  you  how  thrilled 
I  was  when  I  received  your  Invitation  to 
serve  as  vour  speaker  at  this  luncheon.  I 
left  the  State  of  Washington  nearly  fifteen 
years  ago  and  thought  that  I  had  long  been 
forgotten  here.  While  David  Swenson's  letter 
was  still  on  my  desk,  bathing  my  face  in  Its 
reflected  glow,  I  beg.in  getting  telephone 
calls  fromHerb  Miller,  Ben  Ehrllchman  and 
others,  urging  me  to  accept  the  invitation. 
So  here  I  am. 

Having  spent  some  of  the  most  precious 
and  most  exciting  years  of  my  life  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  I  am  humbly  grateful  to 
you  for  letting  me  know  that  I  made  some 
lasting  friends  during  the  decade  I  lived  and 
worked  here. 

If  I  were  at  liberty  to  do  what  I  feel  like 
doing,  then  I  would  now  recognize  my  old 
friends  in  the  audience,  reminiscing  about 
our  common  exploits  In  the  legislative  wars 
of  the  1950s  and  tell  the  new  generation 
tales  of  battle  scars  that  have  long  since 
healed. 

But  you  did  not  come  here  for  that.  You 
came  to  hear  n-e  speak  about  the  "Crisis  In 
American  Education."  So,  In  fairness  to  you, 
my  hosts,  and  to  make  sure  that  you  dont 
make  me  pay  for  my  own  lunch,  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  assigned  subject. 

But  before  I  do  so.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  man  who  brought  me  Into  public  hfe 
here  over  twenty  years  ago,  to  whom  I  owe 
most  of  what  I  know  about  public  affairs, 
and  whom  I  served  as  an  assistant  for  more 
than  five  years.  I  mean,  of  course.  Ciovernor 
Arthur  B.  Langlie  whose  untimely  death  was 
a  severe  blow  and  grievous  loss  to  all  of  us. 
I  am  most  happy  to  hear  that  a  biography  of 
this  great  man,  the  only  man  ever  to  be 
elected  Governor  of  Washington  three  times. 
Is  now  in  preparation  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. 

For  as  long  as  anyone  of  us  can  remember 
there  has  always  been  talk  about  a  "crisis 
in  education."  Those  within  the  educational 
establishment  usually  saw  the  crisis  In  finan- 
cial terms,  denounced  the  existing  support 
:evel  as  lamentably  inadequate  and  pre- 
dicted dire  conseqtiences  and  disaster  Lf 
available  funds  were  not  promptly  multi- 
plied. 

That  no  such  crisis  ever  developed  does 
not  necessiirily  mean  that  our  educational 
spokesmen  had  only  been  crying  "wolf."  It 
may  well  be  that  because  their  warning  came 
early  enough  and  their  appeal  for  remedial 
action  was  sufficiently  forceful  and  effective, 
their  crisis   predictions   never   came   true. 

That  experience  caused  me  In  past  years 
to  place  a  question  mark  behind  the  phrase 
"crisis  in  education"  whenever  I  used  It. 
Somehow  I  felt  certain  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  would  turn  the  corner  In  fine  shape 
before  they  reached  the  critical  stage. 

I  no  longer  feel  as  confident  as  I  once  did, 
and  I  no  longer  place  a  question  mark  be- 
hind the  term  "crisis  In  education."  For  the 
first  time  In  history  It  appears  that  the 
profound  faith  of  the  American  people  lU- 
their  educational  Institutions  has  be€n 
shaken  and  their  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  our 
educational  leaders  and  In  the  soundness  of 
their  goals  or  practices  has  turned  to  doubt 
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and  even  to  outright  disapproval.  If  a  vote 
of  confidence  were  asked  for  today  from  the 
people  across  this  nation  In  the  management 
and  policies  of  their  educational  Institutions, 
it  would  In  most  states  no  longer  be  as  fa- 
vorable  as  it  would  have  been  twenty,  ten  or 
even  five  years  ago.  This  Is  true  above  all 
m  regard  to  some  of  our  most  prominent 
universities  and  colleges,  but  also  of  many 
high  schools  and  elementary  schools.  This  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  growing  number 
of  failures  of  school  tax  and  bond  elections— 
which  m  most  areas  offer  the  people  the  only 
organized  way  in  which  they  can  vote  their 
displeasure — but  also  from  numerous  Inde- 
pendent polls,  letters  and  many  other 
sources.  How  are  schools  and  colleges  to 
weather  the  onslaught  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected,  how  are  they  to  cope  with  their 
current  and  future  problems,  to  progress  and 
prosper  In  the  years  ahead.  If  they  can  no 
longer  count  on  the  affection  and  trust  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
upon  whom  their  very  existence  depends? 

So  far.  the  flow  of  funds  Into  education 
has  not  declined  and  continues  to  show  a 
healthy  rate  of  growth.  Yet  there  are  many 
voices  "heard,  mostly  from  ln3lde  the  estab- 
lishment, which  assert  that  Inadequate  fi- 
nancial support  is  at  the  root  of  their  trouble 
and  that  lack  of  money  Is  the  most  urgent 
problem  In  education  which  could  be  solved 
bv  the  addition  of  several  billion  dollars  In 
federal  funds.  Congress  Is  being  criticized  for 
not  appropriating  enough  money  for  educa- 
tion and  the  President  Is  attacked  for  hav- 
ing vetoed  an  education  appropriation  earlier 
this  year  and  for  not  having  proposed  the 
new  and  expanded  programs  which  his  critics 
urge  upon  him. 

The  President  stated  his  reasons  clearly 
in  the  Veto  Message  of  January  27,  the  Mes- 
sage on  School  Reform  of  March  3  and  the 
Message  on  Higher  Education  of  March  19. 
Let  me  summarize  them  briefly: 

1.  Inflationary  pressures,  generated  largely 
by  eight  years  of  deficit  spending  to  the  tune 
of  $57  billion,  are  still  so  intense  that  de- 
mands for  federal  funds  for  all  purposes 
must  be  restrained  and  their  total  kept  ap- 
proximately within  the  frame  of  prospective 
revenues.  To  pursue  an  expansionary  fiscal 
policy  at  this  time  would  add  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  Inflation  and  could  wreak  serious 
harm,  none  the  least  on  education. 

2.  Certain  costly  school  programs  Intro- 
duced with  great  expectations  a  few  years 
ago  are  not  yielding  the  promised  results. 
In  fact,  the  entire  concept  of  a  clear-cut 
positive  cost-quality  relationship  in  educa- 
tion has  been  called  Into  question  by  recent 
research. 

3.  The  label  "education"  is  not  enough  to 
Justify  claims  for  federal  funds.  There  must 
be  evidence  that  a  proposed  program  offers 
the  most  effective  solution  available  and  a 
tangible  return  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  President  criticized  that  "we  are  not 
getting  as  much  as  we  should  of  the  dollars 
we  spend."  recommended  several  programs 
to  correct  existing  shortcomings  and  prom- 
ised: 

"As  we  get  more  education  for  the  dollar, 
we  will  ask  Congress  for  more  dollars  for 
education. 

Some  of  our  critics  claim  that  the  budget 
is  tight  only  because  military  outlays  have 
been  tremendously  Increased  and  that  arms 
swallow  most  of  the  federal  tax  revenue 
which  otherwise  could  be  allocated  to  educa- 
tion and  other  social  purposes.  The  facts  art 
to  the  contrary: 

In  the  current  three-year  period— FY  1968 
to  FY  1971 — defense  spending  Is  being  cut 
9  percent,  outlays  for  education  and  other 
social  purposes  boosted  47  percent,  all  other 
federal  expenditures  Increased  21  P«f<^ 
But  the  record  of  defense  costs  should  prob- 
ably be  reviewed  In  a  braader  historical  per- 
spective : 
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Immediately  after  World  War  II.  the  mili- 
tary establishment  was  largely  dismantled 
and  outlays  fell  precipitously  from  $80  bil- 
lion In  1945  to  between  $12  and  $13  billion 
annually  from  1948-1950.  This  unilateral 
disarmament  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Korean  action  which  shot  defense  costs  up 
to  $50  billion  in  1953.  Since  that  time— that 
Is  between  1953  and  FY  1971  as  proposed  by 
the  President— defense  expenditures  in- 
creased 49  percent — approximately  equal  to 
the  simultaneous  rate  of  price  rise.  Spending 
for  health,  education,  welfare  and  labor  in- 
creased 944  percent,  for  all  other  functions 
182  percent  (see  Table) . 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES,  1953  AND  1971 
|ln  billions) 


National      HEW-  All 

defense      Labor     Other 


Total 


1953 J49.4       $7.1      J20. 4       $77.0 

197P 73.6       74.3       57.6       205.6 

Increase  in  percent -|-49      +944     +182       +167 


1  President's  proposals  as  revised  May  19. 1970. 

INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES,  1953  71 


Amount 
(billion) 

Percent 

National  defense    

$24.2 
67.2 
37.2 

19 

Heallfi,  Education,  Welfare-Labor... 

Allotfiet 

52 
;9 

Total 

128.6 

100 

More  than  half  of  the  $129  billion  increase 
In  Federal  expenditures  between  1953  and 
1971  was  applied  to  social  purposes,  less 
than  one-fifth  to  defense.  Defense  meanwhile 
shrank  from  64  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
to  36  percent,  from  13.6  percent  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  to  about  7.2  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  share  of  Federal  reve- 
nues and  of  the  Gross  National  Product  al- 
located to  national  defense  has  been  cut 
almost  in  half  since  1953.  Most  of  the  huge 
savings  were  applied  to  social  purposes,  with 
education  one  of  the  main  gainers.  To  slash 
our  badly  depleted  defense  establishment 
even  faster  or  further  in  this  troubled  and 
hostile  world  would  risk  the  nation's  very 
existence  In  an  irresponsible  manner  and  be 
an  Invitation  rather  than  a  deterrent  to  war. 
With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  between  one-fourth  and  one-third 
of  Its  developed  resources,  the  American  peo- 
ple now  invest  in  educational  institutions 
annually  almost  as  much  as  all  other  nations 
combined.  Nothing  testifies  more  eloquently 
to  the  American  faith  in  education  than  the 
priority  which  the  people  have  granted  It  In 
financial  terms.  Over  the  past  twenty  years 
the  support  of  schools  and  colleges  from  all 
sources  has  multiplied  about  eight  times 
while  personal  consumption  expenditures  or 
business  or  personal  Investment  multiplied 
only  slightly  more  than  three  times.  Ex- 
pressed in  dollars  of  constant  value,  personal 
consumption  doubled  educational  spending 
expanded  five-fold. 

Over  the  same  period,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees In  private  Industry  Increased  38  per- 
cent while  it  tripled  (+203  percent)  In  pub- 
lic education.  In  the  rest  of  government, 
manpower  grew  87  percent.  These  are  impres- 
sive facts  which  make  charges  of  neglect  or 
starvation  of  education  look  plain  slUy. 

To  be  sure:  school  enrollment  grew  faster 
than  the  population  as  a  whole.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Impending  "tidal  wave"  of 
postwar  babies  faced  the  schools  with  a  grave 
challenge.  Would  schools  be  able  to  obtain 
the  resources  required  to  expand  their  staffs 
»hd  facilities  in  proportion  to  students? 
Would  the  American  people  be  willing  to  pro- 
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vide  the  huge  funds  by  traditional  methods? 
Few  observers  thought  at  the  time  that  the 
Job  could  be  done  without  a  massive  Inter- 
vention of  the  federal  government. 

The  task  was  truly  stupendous:  Between 
1950  and  1970  public  school  enrollment  near- 
ly doubled,  jumping  from  25  million  to  47 
million  pupils  {=-t-88  percent).  Nobody  ex- 
pected in  1950  that  school  support  would 
multiply  seven-fold  In  the  succeeding  20 
years,  from  $5.4  billion  to  $38.5  billion;  but 
it  did.  Expressed  In  constant  dollars,  the  In- 
cre.ise  equalled  350  percent — while  enroll- 
ment, as  mentioned,  went  up  88  percent,  na- 
tional Income  or  product  125  percent. 

What  did  this  accomplish?  While  enroll- 
ment grew  88  percent,  the  Instructional  staff 
expanded  131  percent;  classroom  teachers 
-^119  percent,  non-teaching  professional 
staff  such  as  administrators,  counselors,  psy- 
chologists, nurses,  librarians,  etc.  -^358  per- 
cent. The  ratio  of  the  Instructional  staff  to 
pupils  was  reduced  from  1:26.1  to  1:21.3, 
■which  means  that  there  are  now  4.8  fewer 
pupils  per  teacher  In  the  public  schools  than 
there  were  in  1950. 

In  his  first  education  message  in  1961 
President  Kennedy.  In  proposing  federal 
school  construction  aid,  suggested  that  600,- 
000  classrooms  ought  to  be  built  during  the 
1960s  to  take  care  of  all  needs  and  that  state 
and  local  governments  would  be  unable  to 
meet  that  goal  unaided.  Actually,  about  700,- 
000  new  classrooms  were  constructed  in  the 
1960s — without  a  federal  construction  aid 
P'ogram.  There  are  now  about  five  children 
fewer  per  classroom  than  there  were  in  the 
early  1950s.  The  most  amazing  fact  is  not 
that  these  reductions  in  class  size  took  place 
in  a  short  number  of  years  but  that  this  was 
accomplished  during  the  time  of  the  sharp- 
est enrollment  expansion  that  America's 
public  schools  ever  experienced,  and  that  It 
was  done  largely  by  action  of  the  people 
themselves,  in  thousands  of  tax  and  bond 
elections. 

Of  the  $33  billion  that  were  added  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  over  the  past 
twenty  years,  93  percent  came  from  state 
and  loc.il  governments  which  were  then  as 
now  alleged  to  be  "hanging  on  their  financial 
ropes  "  No  program  of  general  federal  aid 
for  school  operations  or  construction  was 
enacted,  in  spite  of  truly  heroic  efforts  of 
its  protagonists,  in  a  campaign  begun  well 
over  a  century  ago.  Nothing  testifies  more 
clearly  to  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
traditional  Amerlc.in  w.^.y  of  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  In  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  1969  70.  the  feder:il  govern- 
ment supplied  only  6  4  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic school  stipport.  according  to  the  N.itional 
Education  Association*,  with  most  of  It  clase- 
ly  earmarked  for  special  programs  and  little 
available  for  general  support. 

The  time  of  enrollment  growth  in  the 
public  schools  is  over.  Current  projections 
suggest  little  or  no  Increase  in  the  '19705 — 
unless  mass  closings  ure  forced  on  the  pri- 
vate schools  which  still  accommcKlate  al- 
most 6  million  children.  Barring  such  a  de- 
velopment, the  task  of  providing  adequate 
support  for  the  public  schools  should  be  far 
easier  in  the  1970s  than  it  has  been  for 
several  decades.  There  is  one  big  IF  in  this 
expectation:  IF  the  public  schools  can  re- 
tain— or  in  many  cases,  regain — the  confi- 
dence and  goodwill  of  the  communities  they 
serve. 

So  far  we  have  recorded  only  the  "input" 
Into  the  schools:  dollars,  te.achers,  class- 
rooms. It  has  always  been  customary  to 
measure  educational  progress  and  quality  by 
"input"  factors — such  as  dollars  expenditure 
per  pupil  or  teacher-pupl!  ratio — not  by 
"output"  factors,  that  is  Improved  skills 
and  knowledge  of  the  students. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  record  of  "out- 


•  According  to  other  sources,  8%. 
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put "  because  school  administrators  have  al- 
ways strenuously  resisted  demands  to  intro- 
duce qualitative  yardsticks  into  the  schools 
by  which  the  progress  of  students  in  essen- 
tial skills  and  knowledge  could  be  measured, 
recorded  and  compared 

In  his  School  Reform  Message,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  the  need  for  objective  measure- 
ment of  educational  results.  He  added: 

"For  years  the  fear  of  national  standards' 
has  been  one  of  the  bugaboos  of  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  The  problem  is  that  in  opposing 
some  mythical  threat  of  national  standards' 
what  we  have  too  often  been  doing  is  avoid- 
ing accountability  for  our  own  local  per- 
formance. We  have,  as  a  nation,  too  long 
avoided  thinking  of  the  productivity  of  the 
schools." 

Many  years  ago  we  had  at  least  a  tentative 
gauge  In  the  percentage  of  pupils  held  back. 
But  the  practice  of  having  lagging  pupils  re- 
peat a  grade  was  largely  abandoned  when 
the  schools  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual 
promotion. 

Achievement  test  data  on  pupil  skills  in 
the  3Rs  are  now  available  only  from  re- 
search projects  and  from  a  few  cities  James 
S.  Coleman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
who  In  1965-66  headed  the  largest  and  most 
thorough  examination  of  American  public 
schools  ever  undertaken,  was  amazed  to 
fifid:  "The  evidence  revealed  that  within 
broad  geographic  regions,  and  for  each  racial 
and  ethnic  group,  the  physical  and  economic 
resources  going  into  a  school  had  very  little 
relationship  to  the  achievements  coming  out 
of  It."  He  concluded  that  "if  it  were  other- 
wise we  could  give  simple  prescriptions  in- 
crease teachers'  salaries,  lower  classroom 
size,  enlarge  libraries,  and  so  on  But  the 
evidence  does  not  allow  such  simple 
answers." 

Reviewing  the  ensuing  national  debate  in 
New  York  Times  Magaztne  of  August  10, 
1969,  Christopher  Jencks  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Education,  summarized  his  con- 
clusions: "Variations  in  school-s'  fiscal  and 
human  resources  have  very  little  effect  on 
student  achievement — probably  even  less 
than  the  Coleman  Report  Implied  " 

The  most  detailed  report  now  available  on 
any  city  schcx)!  system  iNcu-  York  City 
School  Fact  Book,  Citv  Universitv  of  New- 
York  1969)   found: 

"The  evidence  we  have  accumulated  is 
somewhat  surprising.  We  have  recorded  tra- 
ditional variables  that  supposedly  affect  the 
quality  of  learning:  class  size,  school  ex- 
penditure, pupil  teacher  ratio,  condition  of 
building,  teacher  experience  and  the  like 
Yet.  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  relatlon.ship 
between  these  school  measurements  and 
performance.  .  .  ."  Statistical  data  In  that 
report  show  that  reading  and  arithmetic 
achievements  in  the  highest  expenditures 
schools  I  $1100  per  pupil  and  up.  median 
S1330I  average  between  5  ;ind  7  months 
behind  those  in  the  schools  with  the  lowest 
expenditures  (below  $600  per  pupil,  median 
$551).  The  teacher  pupil  ratio  was  1:259  In 
the  high-achievement  schools,  1:12  3  in  the 
low-achievement   schools. 

But  the  belief  In  the  educational  magic 
of  the  dollar  dies  hard.  Five  years  ago  Con- 
gress enacted  a  $1'^  bi:ilon-a-ye.ir  program 
to  raise  the  achievement  level  of  millions  of 
children  from  low-Income  backgrounds  who 
were  reported  to  lag  one  or  several  years  be- 
hind national  norms  (averages)  in  basic 
skills.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  for  "compen- 
satory education"  and  a  few  related  programs 
now  account  for  about  half  of  all  federal 
school  funds. 

Two  years  ago  the  Associated  Press  found 
In  a  nationwide  survey:  "Title  I,  the  federal 
project  on  which  $3  billion  has  been  spent 
in  the  hope  of  answering  the  educational 
needs  of  deprived  children,  is  not  working 
out.  On  this  point,  critics  and  supporters 
alike  are  agreed." 
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After  reviewing  the  major  "compensatory 
ft!uc.i:;on"  programs  since  1957  the  US. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  found  that  'none 
of  the  programs  seems  to  have  raised  signifi- 
cantly t!;e  achievements  of  participating 
pupils  " 

In  his  Message  on  School  Reform,  the 
President  reported  that: 

"The  best  availa'blt  evidence  indicates 
that  most  of  the  compensatory  education 
program  have  not  measurably  helped  poor 
children  catch  up  .  .  .  Recent  findings  on 
the  two  largest  such  programs  are  particu- 
larly disturbing  We  now  spend  mere  than 
$1  billion  a  year  for  educational  programs 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Most  of  these  have 
stressed  the  tc.ichlng  of  reading,  but  before- 
and-after  te.sts  suggest  that  only  19  percent 
of  the  children  in  such  programs  Improve 
their  reading  sisnlficantly;  13  percent  appear 
to  fall  behind  more  than  expected;  and 
more  than  'wo-thlrds  of  the  children  remain 
unaffected — that  Is,  they  continue  to  fall 
behind.  In  cur  Headstart  Program,  where 
so  much  hope  is  Invested,  we  find  that 
yoimgsters  enrolled  only  for  the  summer 
achieve  almost  no  gains,  and  the  gains  of 
those  in  the  prosram  for  a  full  year  are  soon 
matched  by  their  non-Headstart  classmates 
from  similar  poor  backgrounds." 

The  record  of  thousands  of  projects  from 
"Higher  Horizons"  and  "More  Effective 
Schools"  in  New  York  to  "Banneker"  In  St. 
I.ouis,  from  "Madison"  In  Syracuse  to  the 
Berkeley  schools — all  of  them  start€d  with 
creat  enthusia.sm— tells  a  story  of  consl.stent 
failure  to  produce  the  educational  Improve- 
ment among  so-called  "deprived  children" 
which  their  sponsors  hoped  for  and  promised. 

What  this  adds  up  to  Is,  of  course,  not 
that  we  "^h  3uld  quit  Increasing  school  re- 
sourcc.T  every  year.  The  President  made  that 
abundantly  cle.^.r — he  recommended,  in  fact, 
several  programs  to  bolster  school  support  In 
certain  critical  areas  besides  proposing  a 
system  of  federal  revenue-sharing  which  will 
aid  state  and  local  governments  generally. 

The  basic  approach  of  the  School  Reform 
Message  is:  let  us  pursue  methods,  through 
re.search.  that  will  accomplish  what  we  are 
aiming  at  But  let  us  not  go  overboard  until 
we  know  what  will  work  with  children  from 
slum  backgrounds.  Just  spending  billions  of 
taxpayers  money  is  no  adequate  substitute 
for  tangible  achievements. 

The  New  York  City  Master  Plan  (1969) 
declared-  "The  plain  fact  Is  that  no  one  yet 
knows  how  to  mike  a  ghetto  school  work."  ' 
This  has  no*  kopt  New  York  City  from  multi- 
plying Its  outlays  generally,  but  particularly 
in  schools  in  poverty  areas,  to  the  point 
where  it  now  rpenc^s  on  the  average  about 
twice  as  much  p?r  pupil  as  other  large  cities. 
But  s'l^drnt-  in  New  York  City  schools  lag,  on 
the  average,  far  behind  national  norms — 
and  they  slipped  back  another  two  months  In 
reading  last  year.  What  was  the  Board  of 
Education's  response?  It  demanded, a  30  per- 
ren'  !ncrea.-e  in  operating  funds — iaaO-mll- 
Uon — for  next  year  (1970,'71)  besides  a  $600 
million  appropriation  for  new  construction. 
Not  surprisingly.  New  York  City  authorities 
expect  this  to  be  paid  by  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Most  compensatory  and  similar  programs 
for  educational  Improvement  place  their 
main  emph.iiis  on  reducing  class  size,  al- 
though it  has  long  been  known  from  hun- 
dreds of  research  studies  that  there  Is  no 
correlation  between  class  size  and  pupil 
achievement.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tional Research  reported  twenty  years  ago 
that: 


1  My  colleague,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  com- 
mented on  this  a  few  months  ago:  "The  plain 
fact  is  that  nobody  knows  how  to  make  a  real 
ghetto  school— that  Is  one  made  up  of  Euro- 
pean Jewish  students — not  work." 
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"On  the  whole,  the  statistical  findings 
definitely  favor  large  classes  at  every  level 
of  instruction  except  the  kindergarten  .  .  . 
the  general  trend  of  evidence  places  the  bur- 
den of  proof  squarely  upon  the  proponents  of 
small  cla-sses." 

Tiiree  ye.^rs  ago  the  Coleman  report  found 
that  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  "showed  a  con- 
sistent lack  of  relation  to  aclilevements 
among  all  groups  under  all  conditions".  But 
the  myth  that  pupil.?  learn  mere  In  .smaller 
clas.^es  stiU  flourishes  and  the  dem.aiid  for 
rutting  class  sizes  continues  while  resistance 
to  technological  progress,  such  as  program- 
med learning  with  the  help  of  machines  or 
television  and  films  grows.  Could  the  ex- 
planation lie  in  a  fact  brought  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  last  year?  Com- 
missioner Ceolfrey  H.  Moore  reported  at  a 
Congresfional  hearing  last  Decemlier  that 
"the  aggregate  supply  of  trained  teachers  Is 
expected  to  significantly  exceed  demand,  if 
recent  entry  patterns  In  the  occupation  con- 
tinue." He  projected  Job  openings  between 
1968  and  1980  at  2.4  million,  the  new  supply 
of  teachers  at  4.2  million. 

Youth  imcmployment  ha.?  long  been  sev- 
ere— one  out  of  seven  people  between  16 
and  21  Is  out  of  a  Job,  and  one  out  of  four 
among  non-white  youths.  In  no  other  in- 
dustrial country  in  the  world  is  there  a  com- 
parable problem  of  youth  unemployment. 
But  we  have  so  far  failed  to  study  why  we 
do  so  badly  Since  the  belief  that  education 
is  the  best  answer  to  po\erty  has  virtually 
become  part  of  the  American  Creed,  we 
might  well  look  to  the  schools  for  a  remedy. 

Among  the  country's  worst  school  systems 
hy  any  yardstick  save  expenditures  per  pupil 
are  the  District  of  Columbia  schools.  But, 
there  are  exceptions.  For  example.  Bell  Voca- 
tional High  School,  60  years  old  and  almost 
all  black,  has  little  if  any  of  the  troubles  that 
beset  most  other  Washington  schools,  and 
its  graduates  have  no  difficulty  in  landing 
jobs.  So  what  does  the  Board  of  Education 
plan  to  do  about  it?  You  Kuess.^d  it— it 
intends  to  abolish  Bell  and  the  other  four 
vocational  high  schools. 

There  used  to  be  an  excellent  academic 
high  school  in  Washington  Dunbar.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  eighty  percent  of  its  grad- 
uates, almost  all  black,  went  to  college.  Re- 
organized under  more  recent  rules.  Dunbar 
Is  now  as  bad  as  Washington's  other  high 
schools.  I  should  mention  that  my  .son  has 
been  attending  a  Washington  piiblic  high 
school  this  past  year. 

Amidon  was  among  the  country's  best 
.schools — and  niany  DC.  schools  maintained 
at  least  a  semblance  of  good  education  under 
the  four-track  system.  The  four-track  sys- 
tem was  abolished,  Amidon  was  equalized 
with  other  D.C.  schools — equal,  that  Is,  to 
the  lowe?t  schools  In  the  country  me.asured 
by  pupil  achievements. 

It  has  v.ldely  bee.i  sugee--ted  that  schooling 
sliould  be  started  earlier  so  that  disad- 
vantaged children  do  not  lag  behind  others 
when  they  reach  fir.st  grade.  Results  of  the 
ma.i^sive  Headstart  program  have  so  far  not 
been  con\  incing  and  eflorts  have  been  started 
to  begin  schooling  even  earlier,  eg.,  at  three 
years.  The  number  of  3  to  4  year  olds  in 
school  has  risen  from  800.000  five  years  ago 
to  1.2  million — with  the  attendance  among 
whites  15';  and  among  non-whites  21';  .  This 
mav  be  all  to  the  good.  Would  it  help  the 
educational  process  to  begin  at  birth,  as  some 
have  suggested?  Nobody  knows.  Available 
studies  have  shown  that  the  I.Q.'s  of  adopted 
children  correlate  with  their  natural  parents 
from  whom  they  have  been  separated  since 
birth  and  bear  little  relationship  to  the  foster 
home.  Also,  the  I  Q.'s  of  identical  twins  reared 
apart  are  almost  as.  clo.sely  correlated  as  the 
I  Q.'s  of  identical  tv.ins  reared  together.  This 
seems  to  suggest  that  intervention  at  birth 
may  come  about  nine  months  late. 

Several  research  projects  are  now  being 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
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nity  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  v.hlch  ai:n  to  find  and 
identify  methods  of  teaching  "disadvantaged 
children"  effectively.  One  project  farms  out 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  other  cora  .ci:)). 
Jects  to  independent  contractors  whose  cum- 
pensatlcn  varies  according  'o  the  measurable 
progress  cf  the  students.  Another  project 
provides  parents  with  vottcher.s,  giving  thtm 
a  freedom  of  choice  among  schools,  public  c r 
private,  which  they  wish  their  children  to 
attend. 

Ventures  of  this  t;pp  a*m  to  stimulate 
Im.aginatlon  and,  above  all,  competition 
among  schools,  which  ha.s  so  sadly  beer, 
lacking  under  a  system  of  virtual  monopolv 
tliat  left  parents  and  students  no  practicable 
choice.  How  would  you  like  to  shop  if  there 
existed  Just  one  grocery  store  for  your  neigli- 
borhood  and  your  only  recourse  were  a 
complaint  to  a  distant  and  quite  independent 
board  of  grocery  store  supervisors?  How  good 
would  service  and  values  be  under  such  a 
system? 

To  expand,  intensify  and  systematize  eau- 
cationa!  research,  the  President  recomjnended 
to  Congress  the  formation  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Education.  It  will  sponsor  projects 
at  schools,  colleges  and  research  centers  as 
well  9s  of  Individual  scholars  and  also  have 
.some  studies  conducted  by  its  resident  staff 
Ideas  about  improved  education,  no  matter 
how  attractive,  must  be  tested  before  thev 
are  translated  into  huge  undertakings.  Some 
ventures  in  recent  years  did  more  harm  than 
merely  waste  money.  They  were  like  tlie 
psychoan'ilyst  who  blamed  his  natipnfs  ap- 
pendicitis on  early  life  experiences  and  tried 
to  cure  it  on  the  couch. 

Lavish  promises  to  parents  and  taxpayers 
about  improvement  In  educational  achieve- 
ments which  went  unredeemed  have  aroused 
widespread  disappointment  and  deep  un- 
happiness.  Bitterness  and  recriminations 
have  In  many  locations  led  to  violence  and 
senseless  mob  action  rrhose  consequences  will 
plague  us — and  the  affected  children— for 
years.  In  numerous  cities,  well-intentioned 
men  and  women  have  raised  demands  or 
taken  steps  which  not  only  split  communities 
and  multiplied  civic  strife  and  hatred  but 
permanently  damaged  the  education  of  mil- 
lions of  youngsters.  Such  action  was  often 
encouraged,  sponsored  or  carried  out  by 
governmental  authorities.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  warning  that  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  gave 
more  than  four  decades  ago : 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
government's  purposes  are  beneflcient.  Men 
born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 
Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil  minded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  in- 
sldlous  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well 
meaning  but  without  understanding."  (Olm- 
stead  V.  United  States,  277  U.S.  478.) 

In  many  locations,  action  intended  to  Im- 
prove the  education  cf  large  ntmabers  of  ' 
children  has  actually  worked  to  retard  their 
progress,  to  create  conflict  and  chaos  and  to 
alienate  large  numbers  of  residents  from  the 
public  schools.  Some  schools  have  been  vir- 
tually ruined  and  some  cities  could  be  de- 
stroyed In  the  process  If  It  continues  much 
longer. 

There  Is  dynamite  aU  over  the  place  and  if 
we  do  not  "cool  It,"  If  we  permit  it  to  heat 
up  more.  It  may  blow  up  In  a  major  conflag- 
ration. The  main  losers  then  might  be  the 
schools  but  the  victims  will  be  the  children 
whose  hope  for  the  future  depends  on  getting 
an  education  in  schools  that  can  operate  only 
if  there  Is  no  disruption  or  turmoil. 

I  have  always  been  a  great  believer  in 
community  control  In  education  and  in  other 
public  services.  This  Is  why  I  r^ret  that 
neighi:orhood  control  of  schoo^jpras  never 
given  a  fair  chance  In  the  se^^ns  of  New 
York  City  where  it  was  Intended  to  be  tried 
out.  Intensified  scientific  research  for  find- 
ing more  effective  methods  combined  with 
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ereater  influence  of  the  parents  on  school 
policies  might  well  offer  the  most  promising 
solution.  .'Actions  and  policies  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  parents  or  leading  to  a  dimin- 
ished role  of  the  parents  In  school  affairs  are 
unlikely  to  help  the  children.  By  pursuing  a 
course  that  alienates  their  communities, 
some  public  schools  may  well  be  sawing  off 
the  branch  on  which  they  are  "ittlng. 

Grav?  problems  loom  ahead  for  the  schools, 
public  and  p-ivate.  and  some  of  those  prob- 
lems are  of  a  financial  nature.  This  is  why 
the  Presi;!cnt  established  by  Executive  Order 
a  Cominisiloii  on  School  Finance,  which  v,ill 
reoort  to  him  withiii  two  years.  But  the 
fiuancial  problems  of  the  public  schools  don't 
aniouiit  to  i  crisis — unleis  the  schools  them- 
selves, by  their  actions  further  weaken  the 
afTection  and  confidence  of  tlie  parents  and 
taxpayers  upon  whom  their  support  in- 
pscaoably  depends.  At  this  time,  the  danger  of 
a  dec-p  and  lasting  split  between  the  Amer- 
ican pubhc  and  its  school  system  is  present, 
but  net  unmediately  threatening.  It  is  im- 
minent and  grave  in  'he  case  of  universities 
and  colleges.  I  will  therefore  devote  my  re- 
maining time  to  the  omnious  development^ 
on  campuses  from  coai.t  to  coast,  whicli 
jropardizp  the  future  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States. 

The  administrators  of  colleges  and  uni- 
ver.)itics  no  le"s  \han  those  of  elementary 
and  high  schools  tend  to  view  finances  as 
their  most  pres  ing  problem.  "The  most 
critical  question  facing  higher  education  to- 
day is  iiow  to  find  sufficient  resources",  de- 
clared the  .\ssociatir,n  of  .'American  Univer- 
sities in  April  1968.  Considering  the  growing 
wave  of  campus  revolts  In  recent  years,  some 
of  us  may  doubt  that  finding  sufficient  re- 
.■^ourc^s  truly  is  "the  most  critcial  question 
facing  higher  education  today."  Finding 
leadeis  capable  of  coping  with  the  violent  up- 
rising c:iuld  be  more  crucial. 

Enr^llmf•nt  at  Institutions  o^  Higher 
Toarn)Mr>  iT^j,^  nUiUI pllarlinhnirrTffriT  times 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  revenues  ten 
times.  With  the  rate  of  enrollment  prowth 
certain  to  diminish  In  the  years  ahead,  the 
task  of  obtaining  suific'ent  income  fhould 
also  turn  earier.  In  all  likelihood,  though,  it 
will  not. 

While  enrollment  was  about  evenly  divided 
between  public  and  private  Institutions  until 
abr.ut  1950,  there  has  since  been  a  decided 
shift  evident  toward  public  IHL:  seventy  to 
sevcnty-fivp  percent  of  the  new  students  now 
enroll  at  -taie  and  city  colleges,  largely  be- 
cause of  tlie  ever-widening  tuition  eap.  State 
institvnon.'-  now  charge  less  than  (  ne-fourth 
of  the  tuitljns  of  private  colleges.  The  latter 
depend  en  p-ivate  donations  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  Instructional  costs  and 
charges.  But  their  gift  receipts  have  not  bfen 
rising  a.s  rapidly  as  the  state  taxes  which 
support  pi:g!:c  IHL.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, most  of  the  1.500  private  colleg^s-- 
a':out  t',vo-*hirds  of  all  IHL  in  the  country-- 
may  within  the  next  two  decades  have  'j 
close  their  doors  or  turn  public.  This  would. 
to  all  appparances,  not  break  the  heart  of 
those  vho  set  the  tuition  policy  of  public 
ccllegps. 

General  operational  support  of  all  IHL, 
from  Federal  or  state  sources  Is  unlikely  to 
materialize  becatase  two-thirds  of  all  private 
IHL  are  church-connected.  This  raises  consti- 
tutional questions  that  have  so  far  proven 
insuperable.  To  provide  federal  funds  only 
for  the  operation  of  public  IHL  would,  of 
course,  sound  the  death  knell  for  the  private 
colleges  which  Congress  most  assuredly  does 
net  want  to  do. 

This  Is  one  major  reason  why  the  President 
in  his  Higher  Education  Message  of  March 
19th  stressed  aid  to  students  rather  than  to 
instltatlons.  In  his  presidential  campaign  and 
!n  earlier  years,  Mr.  Nixon  has  strongly 
advocated  tax  credits,  for  donations  and  for 
tuitions,  as  a  mAns  of  aiding  higher  educa- 
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tion.  The  Senate  adopted  such  proposals  on 
several  occasions  and  a  bill  of  that  type 
oould  pass  Congress  any  time  with  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  The  President  has  not 
changed  his  views  on  education  tax  credits 
but  has  not  pushed  the  proposal  because 
higher  education  associations,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, l.ave  taken  &n  equivocal,  and  In 
some  cases  a  negative  attitude.  Heads  of  In- 
stitutions prefer  direct  grajits  which  enable 
them  to  spend  the  sums  according  to  their 
own  liidgm.ent:  they  dislike  Indirect  aid  such 
as  tax  credits  which  v.'ould  confer  on  p.ircnts 
and  other  college  supporters  greater  powers 
in  the  decisi on-making  process.  Sponsors  of 
educational  tax  credit  plans,  though  they 
constitute  a  commanding  majority,  .■tccord- 
ing  to  several  polls,  have  so  far  not  effec- 
tively organized  to  get  their  program  adopted. 

In  recent  years  the  urgency  of  plea^  for 
the  grant  of  direct  federal  funds  to  Institu- 
tions has  sharply  Inteiisified.  Tills  expresses 
the  fe.ir  of  the  heads  cf  institutions  that 
their  established  supporters  have  become  In- 
creasingly disillusioned  and  alienated  and 
can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  to  Increase 
th«;  funds  as  rapidly  and  as  unquestionlngly 
in  future  years,  as  they  have  ii^  the  past. 
Mass  riots,  violence  and  wanton  destruction 
th.at  have  taken  place  on  about  500  campuses 
over  the  past  six  years — the  most  serious 
ones  within  the  past  two  years— the  forcible 
dlsruptloii  of  studies  and  abject  surrender 
of  orderly  administration  that  have  oc- 
curred and  been  permitted  to  continue,  have 
seriously  eroded  the  respect,  affection  and 
genuine  pride  which  the  American  people 
have  traditionally  accorded  higher  education 
and  its  leaders.  Outright  hostility  shown  by 
faculty  and  students  on  many  major 
campuses  toward  all  efforts  that  would  tend 
to  strengthen  the  defense  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  and  violent  action  against  de- 
fense researcli  and  ROTC  activities,  have 
widened  the  chasm  between  town  and  gown 
and  turned  admiration  into  suspicion,  an- 
tagonism and  scorn. 

I  can  obviously  not,  in  this  context,  ade- 
quately discuss  the  record  and  far-reaching 
implications  of  the  campus  revolt  that 
started  in  Berkeley  six  years  ago.  But,  nei- 
ther can  I  avoid  talking  about  the  impact 
these  events  are  likely  to  have  on  the  future 
support  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Several  polls  within  the  past  few  months 
suggest  that  the  American  public  disap- 
proves, with  a  ratio  of  between  3:1  and  5:1, 
of  the  student  disruptions  or  closing  down 
of  colleges  and  universities  by  mobs  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  outsiders,  that  it  favor.s 
the  calling  of  law  enforcement  agfncles  and 
the  National  Guard  on  campus  where  col- 
lege and  administrators  are  unable  to  main- 
tain orderly  operation'. 

According  to  a  Gallup  Poll  in  March  1969, 
84 '7  of  the  public  wants  Federal  aid  with- 
drawn from  campus  lawbreakers,  .^dminls- 
tr.'.tors  were  ;io'  listening. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  indicator  of 
the  public's  resentment  was  expressed  in  a 
Gallup  Poll  on  May  13-14  for  Ncwsiccek  (May 
25 1  in  which  respondents  were  asked  who 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
four  students  at  Kent  State  University:  ll'^i 
blamed  the  National  Guard.  53^-  the  demon- 
strating students,  31'"'  gave  no  opinion.  Since 
the  facts  at  Kent  State  are  not  yet  fully 
known — the  President  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  tragedy — the  vote 
expresses  the  "gut  reaction"  or  ha.slc  at- 
titude of  the  public  more  than  Its  Judg- 
ment In  the  particular  case. 

The  public  sentiment  is  also  being  re- 
flected In  adverse  votes  on  education  Issues 
on  state  and  local  ballots  and  is  beginning 
to  show  in  a  diminished  flow  of  Incoming 
gifts.  Sooner  or  later  It  may  also  be  reflected 
In  the  treatment  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties can  expect  at  the  hands  of  state  legis- 
lators who,  after  all,  must  shape  their  votes 
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to  conform  with  the  wishes  of  their  consti- 
tuents, if  they  want  to  continue  in  public 
office. 

This  is  why  administrators  look  increas- 
ingly to  the  federal  government  for  funds 
But  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  Congress 
bodes  no  good.  According  to  hite.-t  reports, 
the  President's  reconmiendations  and  other 
proposals  to  aid  higher  education  may  not 
be  acted  \ipcn  by  the  9lst  Congress — except 
for  the  establishment  of  a  second.iry  market 
In  guaranteed  student  loans — largely  be- 
cause of  the  campus  revolt. 

The  public's  Ire  is  directed  at  the  militants 
who  have  engaged  in  orgies  of  vandallrm  and 
destruction,  but  also  at  trustees,  admin- 
istrators and  faculty  members  who  have 
permitted  them  to  do  so  with  impunity. 
Those  camptis  authorities  have  defaulted  on 
their  duty  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  other 
students  and  faculty,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, to  pursue  their  education,  teaching 
and  research  without  being  subjected  to 
coercion    intimidation,  and  physical  assault. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  now  that  the  campus 
revolution  started  as  a  movement  pur- 
portedly for  free  speech.  Before  long  it  mani- 
iestrd  Itself  in  preventing  all  who  would 
disagree  with  the  militants — faculty,  stu- 
den-s  or  public  officials — from  speaking. 
High  officials  of  the  U.S.  government,  such 
as  ther  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Secre- 
taries Rusk  and  McNamara.  were  physically 
attacked  when  they  tried  to  speak.  Neither 
the  President  nor  his  top  advisers  would  now 
be  able  to  speak  on  most  major  U.S. 
campuses.  Is  this  an  example  of  dialogue  or 
free  speech? 

Does  anybody  really  believe  that  the  stu- 
dent revolt  would  end  or  abate  if  tl.e  war  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  ended  tomorrow? 
The  leaders  of  the  action  would  invent  some 
other  catise.  They  do  not  w^ant  reform — they 
seek  bigger  ends. 

The  Pi-esident  of  Stanford  University  and 
the  president  of  its  student  body  have  re- 
cently acknowledged  that  behind  most  action 
Is  a  small  hard-core  of  revolutionaries  who 
are  "bent  on  nothing  less  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  university,  primarily  as  a  way  of 
bringing  down   the  socie'y  itself." 

Acts  of  arson,  burglary  and  vandalism,  were 
committed  on  the  Stanford  campus  in  recent 
months.  45  policemen  were  injured  in  Just 
two  nights.  The  beautiful  building  in  which 
my  office  Is  located — completed  less  than 
three  years  ago — was  and  still  Is  partially 
wrecked.  But  it  is  In  a  better  shape  than  the 
nearby  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  in  the 
Behavirral  Sciences  which  was  Trebombed. 
An  Indian  scholar's  life  work  there  was 
destroyed.  More  than  30  ROTC  buildings  were 
fire-bombed  and  many  other  structures 
burnt  on  various  campuses.  Non-conlorming 
faculty  and  staff  were  beaten  up. 

There  are  laws  acainst  such  arts  on  the 
■books  of  every  state,  imposing  long  prison 
.sentences.  Arc  the  criminals  who  committed 
these  acts  now  serving  time  in  penitentiaries? 
How  many  of  the  faculty  and  students  who 
participated  have  been  expelled?  Blackmail 
and  violence  have  often  been  rewarded  by 
college  administrators  with  concessions  and 
Eurrender.  Most  of  the  time,  little  effort  was 
exerted  to  apprehend  offenders  and  if  Identi- 
fied they  were  usually  granted  amnesty. 
Small  wonder  that  a  reign  of  terror  con- 
tinues on  campuses.  Nor  will  it  end  until 
either  the  presidents  ^nd  trustees  of  col- 
leges and  universities  live  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities— or  somebody  else  does  the  Job 
lor  them,  which  would,  of  course,  be  far  less 
desirable. 

Nobody  questions  the  right  of  studMits, 
faculty  or  administrators  to  make  their  indi- 
vidual dlsagreement.s  known  with  any  action 
of  the  U.S.  government,  foreign  or  domestic. 
But  a  university  which  takes  a  stand  on  a 
political  issue — and  a  violent  stand  at  that — 
destroys  its  value  and  forfeits  Its  claim  to 
be  a  center  for  Impartial  study  and  teaching. 
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It  transgresses  upon  the  rights  o£  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  comjnunlty  with  dif- 
ferent views.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
most  parents  send  their  children  to  college 
to  learn,  not  to  decide  public  policy.  If  stu- 
dents were  mature  enough  to  exercise  such 
Judgments,  they  would  not  need  to  go  to 
ooUege.  But  even  If  all  seven  million  students 
on  U.S  campuses  disagreed  with  official  U.S. 
policy — which,  of  course,  they  do  not — what 
makes  anybody  think  that  they  would  have 
the  right  to  force  the  hand  of  the  lawful 
government  and  the  duly-elected  represent- 
atives of  205  million  Americans?  What  makes 
the  dissidents  think  that  they  can  run  the 
country — without  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  Inconveniences  of  having  to  run  for  elec- 
tive office  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned before  fhey  try  to  usurp  the  right  to 
govern?  What  the  leaders  of  this  movement 
really  want  is,  of  course,  not  to  run  the 
country  but  to  ruin  It.  Shall  we  let  them 
do  It? 

A  society  that  does  not  defend  itself  is 
bound  to  destroy  Itself.  To  yield  to  mob  rule 
is  to  end  government  by  the  people. 

Less  than  two  months  ago  I  spent  a  week 
of  discussions  In  Moscow.  Soviet  officials  were 
quite  frank  in  saying  that  they  expect  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  to  be  influenced  and 
largely  governed  by  domestic  events,  Includ- 
ing violent  mob  action  on  our  campuses. 
The  Soviets  expect  that  they  can  sit  back  and 
wait  until  we  give  in.  They  are,  I  believe, 
mistaken  But  I  am  not  surprised  that  they 
feel  this  way. 

There  are  now  signs  that  the  patience  of 
American  people  Is  wearing  thin.  If  aroused 
groups  resorted  to  vigilante  action  as  their 
last  resort,  as  some  did  in  New  York  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  reeulte  could  be  tragic  for  our 
colleges  and  for  the  free  institutions  we 
cherish.  A  •'backlash"  could  gravely  harm 
our  system  of  higher  education,  built  up 
by  the  dedicated  efforts  of  generations  of 
Americans  In  more  than  three  hundred  years. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  Rome  was  built  in 
seven  centruries,  destroyed  in  a  few  days. 
There  is  still  time  to  keep  our  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  from  going  down,  I 
hope  and  trust  that  it  will  be  used  well. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERMANN  B.  DEUTSCH 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr,  BOGGS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing story  from  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item  of  June  26,  recounting  the 
sudden  death  in  New  York  City  last  week 
of  Hermann  B.  Deutsch — Newspaperman, 
author,  sportsman,  and  Louisiana  histo- 
rian. 

May  I  add  to  that — one  of  the  greatest 
writers  ever  produced  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

I  have  also  included  the  last  column 
written  by  Mr.  Deutsch.  It  was  prepared 
by  him  before  he  flew  to  New  York  and 
was  published  several  days  after  his 
death. 

Mr.  Deutsch,  whose  survivors  include 
members  of  a  famous  family,  and  more 
particularly  his  brother.  Col.  Eberhard  P. 
Deutsch,  one  of  America's  great  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  was  my  old  friend  from 
my  college  days  at  Tulane  University.  The 
late  Mr.  Deutsch  was  one  of  the  judges 
when  during  my  freshman  year  at  Tu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lane  in  1931  I  won  the  medal  given  to 
the  best  debater  of  the  Glendy  Burke 
Debating  Society.  I  have  had  a  soft  spot 
»n  my  heart  for  him  ever  since  then. 

He  lived  an  active  life  all  of  his  days.  I 
will  greatly  miss  him. 

The  articles  follow : 

jProm  the  New  Orleans  States-Item, 

June  26.  1970] 

Detttsch  Adds  Up  Life;  Good  Outweighed 

Bp., 

( By  Dale  CVrj/) 

Prom  the  will  of  Hermann  B.  Deutsch. 

"I.  have  known  more  delight  than  dolor, 
more  contentment  than  frustration,  more 
gladness  than  sorrow.  The  balance  of  gain 
over  loss  Is  so  heavily  in  my  favor  that  I  am 
in  the  position  of  a  golfer  who  is  four  up  and 
has  but  three  to  go.  I  can  no  longer  lose,  and 
life  has  been  very  good  to  me.  " 

The  will  of  Hermann  B,  Deutsch,  81-year- 
old  States-Item  columnist  who  died  In  JNew 
York  yesterday,  was  probated  in  Civil  District 
Court  this  morning,  designating  his  estate  to 
friends,  relatives  and  universities  and  his 
most  treasured  possessions — his  books — to 
family  and  libraries. 

Never  married,  the  Austrian-born  author, 
sportsman  and  Louisiana  history  authority, 
hand-wrote  nine  legal  pages  of  his  last  will 
and  testament  March  16.  1969,  inserting 
amusing  and  witty  remarks  on  his  life  and 
views  of  here  after. 

Writing  his  will  in  coUunn  style.  Deutsch 
named  to  beneficiaries  approximately 
$100,000. 

An  undetermined  residue  was  bequeathed 
to  an  old  friend  in  Grady.  Ark. 

He  bequeathed  $15,000  each  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Tulane  University  and 
Louisiana  State  University  in  New  Orleans 
and  $10,000  to  Loyola  University  with  the  use 
of  the  money  going  to  sisters  and  a  nephew 
during  their  lifetimes 

He  asked  that  his  body  be  donated  to 
medical  research,  unles  it  Is  found  to  be  of 
no  value.  Alternatively,  he  asked  that  it  be 
shlpjjed  out  to  sea  from  New  Orleans. 

"If  legal  technicalities  should  prohibit  this, 
then  let  my  body  be  cremated  and  have  the 
ashes  scattered  over  some  field  where  some- 
thing useful  is  grown."  he  wTote, 

"The  one  result  I  ask  to  assure  by  the 
alternative  demands  Is  that  owned  and  al- 
ready overburdened  earth,  no  one  spot  of 
ground  which  might  be  devoted  to  growing 
something  serviceable,  shall  be  pre-empted 
senselessly  by  that  which  once  was  I. 

"Above  all.  let  there  be  no  gathering  of 
any  sort,  no  wake,  no  funeral  or  other  bar- 
barous survival  of  an  unclvluiied  past,  no 
prayers,  no  rituals  or  other  incantations  " 

Regarding  eternity .  Deutsch  said  he  made 
no  claim  to  encompa.ss  the  Infinite  within  the 
confines  of  a  finite  mind  but  that  he  feared 
neither  injustice  hereafter  nor  possible 
extinction. 

He  expres.sed  gratitude  to  New  Orleans, 
which  he  said  gave  him  the  "priceless  gift" 
of  making  friends,  and  to  his  Metairie  neigh- 
bors of  many  years. 

A  page  of  the  will  is  devoted  to  a  group 
of  friends  who  met  for  what  Deutsch  called 
"business  sessions  "  He  asked  that  he  host  a 
final  meeting  of  the  group  and  set  aside  $300 
to  defray  the  cost  a  session  of  La  Societe  des 
Escargots  Orleanals. 

He  left  his  books  to  his  brother.  Col.  Eber- 
hard P.  Deutsch,  with  the  suggestion  that 
some  go  to  New  Orleans  and  Jefferson  Parish 
public  libraries  and  libraries  of  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge  universities. 

Deutsch  said  he  would  leave  nothing  to 
organized  charity  or  welfare  groups. 

"In  my  estimation  the  heavy  impost  levied 
upon  my  earnings  in  life  through  taxes  for 
the  support  of  those  less  fortunate  then  my- 
self or  assistance  to  those  less  willing  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  attainment  of  what  ear- 
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nest  effort  could  almost  surely  have  brought 
them,  I  fully  discharge  any  obligation  I  may 
have  in  this  respect." 

Throughout  his  will  he  referred  to  mone- 
tary bequests  as  the  least  valuable  pan  of 
his  belongings.  A  major  portion  of  the  money 
was  dispersed  to  young  friends. 


(Prom  the   New   Orleans  States-Item,  June 
27.  1970) 

Magazine  Column  Sets  Off  Last  Walk 

With  Nostalgia 

(By  Hermann  Deutsch) 

A  walk  with  nostalgia — Someone  sent  me 
a  copy  of  the  glossy  Baton  Rouge  "Regis- 
ter"  the  other  day.  and  on  the  instant  I 
went  hurtling  back  in  time  to  the  early 
1930s,  when  my  first  hard-cover  book  had 
Just  come  out.  It  was  a  biography  of  Lee 
Christmas.  Its  title:  "The  Incredible 
Yanqul,"  published  by  Longmans,  who  had 
somewhat  earlier  published  Daniel  Defoe's 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

At  first  all  of  a  novice's  gauziest  success 
dreams  seemed  about  to  come  true.  The  New- 
York  Times,  where  I  was  completely  un- 
known, devoted  a  full  page  of  its  fabled 
Sunday  book  review  section — page  3,  a: 
that — to  a  very  favorable  review. 

I  had  worked  hard  on  It.  I  had  traveled 
to  Memphis  to  dredge  all  the  first  hand  in- 
formation I  could  from  the  first  of  Christ- 
mas' four  lawful  wives,  all  of  whom  were 
still  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
January,  1924,  in  Touro  infirmary  of  the 
tropical  sprue  he  had  contracted  somewhere 
in  the  Jungles  of  Honduras  or  Nicaragua.  I 
had  gone  to  the  tropics  (my  first  visit  to 
that  storied  land)  to  interview  Guy  Molony, 
who  had  been  chief  of  police  in  New  Orleans 
(his  birthplace)  from  1920  to  1925,  and  who. 
prior  to  that  time  had  been  a  volunteer 
British  soldier  In  the  Boer  War  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  had  been  cashiered  for  bor- 
rowing his  colonel's  horse  in  order  to  be 
photographed  with  it. 

He  had  been  Christmas'  chief  right  bower 
in  at  least  three  Centro-American  revolu- 
tions; he  had  been  the  first  donor  to  give  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  blood  to  his  old  Jefe  in  a 
second  story  bedroom  of  the  latter's  home 
on  Sycamore  st, — and  because  of  the  sore- 
ness of  his  arm.  which  had  required  surgery 
to  lay  bare  a  vein  In  the  crook  of  his  left 
elbow,  he  asked  me  to  drive  him  back  to 
town  in  his  siren-equipped  green  Cadillac 
coupe,  which  I  very  proudly  did. 

But  after  that  one  review  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  other  less  gaudy  ones  in  scores 
of  other  newspapers,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
sales  eventuated.  So  I  kept  my  Job  on  the 
old  Item,  covered  the  first  legitimate  Louisi- 
ana story  with  Charlie  Campbell,  John  Gas- 
quet  and  Jimmy  Wedell  in  an  airplane— the 
opposition  reporter  on  that  assignment  la 
penitentiary  break  at  Angola  in  which  eight 
men  died)  was  a  young  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi alumnus,  name  of  George  Healy, 

But  so  far  as  my  cherished  firstling  of  a 
hard-cover  book  was  concerned  there  was 
nothing — absolutely  zero-zero — except  bills 
for  the  clipping  service  I  was  green  enough 
to  have  engaged. 

I  still  have  a  dusty  old  carbon  among  my 
stored  effects,  bulging  with  those  clippings, 
some  of  them  actually  pasted  into  the  little 
Woolworth  scrapbook  I  had  acquired  for  the 
purfx>se;  and  if  I  can  ever  excavate  that  car- 
ton from  its  resting  place,  I  shall  add  to 
those  clippings  the  following  from  Carol 
Selp's  Ad-Ubblng  column  of  the  April  4, 
1970,  edition  of  the  Register,  published 
twice  monthly  at  Baton  Rouge  by  Orene 
(Mrs.  Huckabay)  Muse.  Carol  writes  of  the 
Matrix  Table,  an  organization  of  LSU's  girl 
Journalism  students,  who  included  at  that 
time  the  late  Helen  Gilklnson,  Mary  Cham- 
pagne, Orene  Muse,  and  blessed  "Maggie" 
Dixon,  who  died  this  week  after  a  long  and 
brilliant  career  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Morning  Advocate. 
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Writes  Carol  Selp  of  the  Matrix  Table's 
guests,  and  Orene's  recollections  of  Dorothy 
Dix  and  Warren  Rogers,  and  adds:  "She 
(Crenel  also  remembers  Hermann  Deutsch, 
who  was  the  LSU  chapter's  first  Matrix  Table 
speaker  when  the  then  Mississippi  student 
at  the  University  here  draped  herself  in  a 
Spanish  shawl  and  gave  a  reading  from  Her- 
mann's book  about  General  Lee  Christmas. 
(Hermann  was  charmed.) " 

He  was  Indeed.  In  my  response  I  said  Orene 
convinced  me  that  I  had  builded  better  than 
I  knew.  And  I  am  no  end  grateful  to  the 
omnivorous  reader.  Librarian  Maurice  D. 
Walsh  Jr.,  of  the  Jefferson  Parish  Public 
Library,  who  marked  this  reference  and  sent 
me  the  Register's  April  4,  1970,  issue  and  thus 
sent  me  off  on  this  walk  with  fair  Nostalgia. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT, 
MAY  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  May  1970  civil- 
ian personnel  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures: 
Federal  Civilian  Employment,  May   1970 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Jvidicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  month  of  May 
was  3,013,112  as  compared  with  3.089,175  in 
the  preceding  month  of  April.  This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  76.063,  due  primarily  to  tempo- 
rary Census  employment. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

EXECtrriVE    BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  month  of  May  totaled  2.976.- 
677.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  76.383  as  com- 
pared with  employment  reported  in  the 
preceding  month  of  April.  Employment  by 
months  in  fiscal  1970,  which  began  July  1, 
1969,  follows: 


Month 


Employment     Increase         Decrease 


Julyi%9.  - 3,0«,502 

August. 3.015.864 

September. _ 2,945,752 

October 2.927,741 

No^embef 2,913.598 

December 2,9!2.661 

January  1970 2.893.593 

febfuaty 2.892.469 

March 2.975.192 

«Pril 3,053.060 

Way 2.976,677 


+9.140  ... 

-33,638 

-70.112 

-18,011 

-14.143 

-937 

-19.068 

-1,143 

-82.723  

+77,868  .- 

-76,382 


Total  employment  in  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Executive  isranch  for  the  month  of  May 
was  1.759,246.  a  decrease  of  71,678  as  com- 
pared with  the  April  total  of  1,830,924,  Total 
civilian  employment  in  the  military  agencies 
In  May  was  1,217,431,  a  decrease  of  4,705  as 
compared  with   1.222,136  in  April. 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  repwrting  the  largest  net  decreases 
were  Commerce  Department  with '72.259,  (re- 
flecting a  decrease  of  71,959  in  temporary 
employees  involved  in  taking  the  Nineteenth 
Decennial  Census),  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  6,270,  The  agencies  reporting  the 
largest  net  increases  were  Agriculture  De- 
partment with  3,012  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment with  1.702.  These  changes  were  largely 
seasonal , 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  In  civilian  emplovTnent  were  re- 
ported by  the  Navy  with  3.470,  Armv  with 
483  and  Air  Force  with  460. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  In- 
side the  United  States  In  May  was  2.748,- 
548.  a  decrease  of  71,572  as  compared  with 
April.  Total  employment  outside  the  United 
States  in  May  was  228.129,  a  decrease  of 
4,811  as  compared  with  April, 

The  total  of  2,976,677  civilian  employees  of 
the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the  month 
of  May  1970  Includes  2,563,450  full  time  em- 
ployees In  permanent  positions.  This  repre- 
sents a  decrease  of  4.163  in  such  employment 
from  the  preceding  month  of  April.  {$ee 
Table  2  of  accompanying  report.) 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total 
of  2.976.677  includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  abroad,  but  in  addition  there  were 
105.811  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  May  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
iiumber  In  April  was  106.317. 

LEGISLATIVE    AND    JUDICIAL    I3RANCHES 

Employmei.  t  in  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  May  totaled  29.579,  an  increase 
of  78  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month 
r  f  April.  Employment  in  the  Judicial  Branch 
m  the  month  of  May  totaled  6.856.  an  in- 
crease of  242  as  compared  with  April. 

DISADVANTAGED    PERSONS 

The  total  of  3.013.112  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  May  includes  19.594  disadvantaged 
persons  employed  under  federal  opportunity 
programs,  an  increase  of  952  over  the  preced- 
ing month  of  April.  (See  Table  4  of  the  ac- 
companying report. ) 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  personnel 
employed  full  time  in  permanent  posi- 
tions by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
in.K  May  1970.  showing  comparisons  with 
June  1969  and  the  budget  estimates  for 
June  1970: 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 
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Major  agencies 


Jurie 
1969 


Estimated 
May  June  30, 
1970  19701 


Agriculture. 83.425  82.134  83,000 

Commerce 25.364  25.294  25.600 

Defense: 

Civil  functions 31.214  30,213  30  700 

Military  functions 1,225.877  1.147,782  1.165,900 

Healtti,  Education,  and 

Welfare 102,941  101,175  102.500 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development 14,307  14.332  14,900 

Interior 58.156  59.611  59,300 

Justice 35.106  37.199  37,600 

Labor 9,723  9,894  10.300 

Post  Office 562.381  565.091  567,000 

State 24,658  23,667  23,900 

Agency  for  International 

Development 15,753  14,582  15,000 

Transportation 60,386  62,733  63,600 

Treasury. .  79,982  85,695  86  700 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.  7.047  6,980  7.000 

Civil  Service  Commissinn..  4  970  5,117  5.300 
General  Services 

Administration 36.176  36,195  36,400 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration...  31,733  31,323  31,400 
Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity 2.856  2,178  2.400 

Panama  Canal. 14.731  14,574  14.700 

Selective  Service  System...  6.584  6.671  6.600 
Small  Business 

Administration 4.099  4  006  4,100 

Tennessee  Valley 

Authority.   11.987  12.550  12.300 

U.S.  Information  Agency...  10.500  10.001  10.200 

Veterans' Administration..  147.606  147,710  148.500 

All  other  agencies 26,200  26,843  27.800 

Contingencies 1 0.  000 

Total... 2.633,762  2,563,450    2,602.800 


> Source:  As  projected  In  1971  budget  document;  figures 
rounded  to  nearest  100. 


A  QUIET  ONE  WITH  CLASS— 
AL  KALINE 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  HARVEIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  head- 
line writer  for  the  special  feature  story  on 
one  of  baseball's  great  players,  Detroit 
Tigers'  Al  Kaline,  which  appeared  in 
the  June  29  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  could  not  have  said  it 
better  when  he  called  Kaline  "a  quiet 
one  with  class."  In  Michigan,  we  also 
view  Al  Kaline  as  a  player  in  a  class  by 
himself.  It  is  equally  remarkable  that 
we  not  only  admire  his  tremendous 
playing  skills,  but  that  we  recognize  him 
as  a  real  gentleman  and  an  outstanding 
citizen.  In  reading  the  article  by  Mr. 
Ed  Rumill,  I  particularly  noted  the 
quote  by  Detroit  Manager  Mayo  Smith 
who  said: 

But  Al  has  all  the  qualities  you  look  for 
in  a  great  ballplayer. 

As  I  had  the  privilege  to  meet  and 
visit  with  Al  Kaline  a  year  ago  last 
January  in  my  Washington  office,  it  is 
most  natural  for  me  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  Al  Kaline  has  aU  the  qualities 
you  look  for  in  a  great  person  and  Amer- 
ican, too.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  fine  article  on  Al 
Kaline,  one  of  baseball's  all-time  greats 
who  has  future  greatness  before  him 
either  in  baseball  or  other  endeavors. 
The  article  read  as  follows : 

Kaline:  A  Quiet  One  With  Class 
I  By  Ed  Rumill) 

This  has  been  a  season  for  senior-citizen 
accomplishments  in  baseball's  major  leagues. 

Atlanta's  Henry  Aaron  became  the  ninth 
player  in  history  to  reach  the  3.000-hit  pla- 
teau. San  Francisco's  Willie  Mays  will  Join 
him  before  the  1970  schedule  has  run  out. 
Mays  has  moved  into  the  600-homer  class, 
topped  only  by  Babe  Ruth. 

Chicago's  Ernie  Banks  hit  his  500th  home 
run  and  Atlanta's  Hoyt  Wllhelm  made  his 
1,000th  mound  app>earance  and  still,  well  past 
the  age  of  40,  is  an  effective  relief  pitcher. 

All  of  these  men,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
enshrined  in  the  Baseball  Museum  and  Hall 
of  Fame  at  Cooperstown.  N  Y.  They  rate  such 
recognition. 

"HIS  CLASS  NEVER  DIMS" 

It  may  be,  however,  that  in  its  eagerness 
to  applaud  these  long-time  veterans,  the  big- 
league  public  has  overlooked  a  less-publicized 
but  worthy  member  of  the  senior-citizen 
group.  How  many  have  noticed  how  swiftly 
Al  Kaline  has  moved  into  the  game's  select 
society? 

In  his  18th  consecutive  season  with  the 
Detroit  Tigers,  silent  Al  is  well  decorated 
with  positive  statistics,  both  offensive  and 
defensive.  No  finer  two-way  ballplayer  is  per- 
forming in  the  majors  today- — an  all-star  in 
the  batter's  box  and  in  the  field.  He  can  do 
It  all. 

"It's  funny,"  Tiger  skipper  Mayo  Smith 
was  saying  recently,  "a  fellow  who  seldom 
speaks  out  never  seems  to  get  the  credit  he 
deserves  In  baseball,  Kaline  Is  that  sort.  He 
is  rarely  quoted;  he  never  pops  off.  You'd 
hardly  know  he  Is  around — until  the  game 
starts."  .* 

"But  Al  has  all  the  qualities  you  look  for 
in  a  great  ballplayer,"  Smith  continued.  "He 
can  beat  you  with  the  long  ball,  with  the 
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stolen  base,  and  with  his  glove  and  arm. 
What  more  do  you  need  to  say?  He  just  keeps 
going  on  and  on    His  class  never  dims." 

"HE'S  A  TOUGH   HITTER" 

ir  Mays  IS  destined  to  become  the  10th  man 
on  the  3.000-hlt  list,  Kaliue  could  be  the  11th. 
He  recently  passed  the  2,500  milestone.  And 
having  averaged  150  hits  a  season  since  be- 
coming a  regular  in  1954.  he  could  reach  3.000 
at  his  present  rate  some  time  in  '73 — if  he 
chooses  to  keep  going. 

Though  a  150-hil  average  is  not  spectacu- 
lir.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  succes- 
sion of  injuries  have  dogged  the  veteran  De- 
troiter  through  the  years,  once  limiting  him 
to  100  games  and  on  another  occasion  to  102. 
Only  three  times  has  he  played  in  150  or 
more  American  League  engagements.  Thus, 
that  150-hit  pace  Is  a  lot  more  productive 
than  a  quick  glance  suggests. 

Kaline  Joined  the  Tigers  at  the  tender  age 
of  19  and  won  an  AL  batting  championship 
in  '55  with  a  .340  average  at  the  remarkable 
age  of  20,  an  all-time  record. 

"He's  a  tough  hitter,"  Ted  WUUams  has 
said  of  Kaline.  "He  has  the  qtilck  wrists  that 
can  hit  a  ball  right  of  the  the  catcher's  mitt. 
Fur  a  guy  with  a  big  swing,  he  usually  gets 
a  piece  of  the  ball.  He's  one  of  the  best  half- 
dozen  hitters  to  come  along  since  I've  been 
here." 

AN    OCTOBER    AWAKENING 

Going  into  the  1970  campaign  the  Tiger 
star  s{X)rted  a  lifetime  batting  average  of 
.302,  plus  335  home  runs.  He  also  had  won 
10  Gold  Glove  Awards  for  fielding  excellence. 
He  has  the  arm  of  a  right  fielder,  and  before 
the  opposition  learned  to  respect  him,  would 
throw  out  15  or  20  base  runners  a  year. 

The  crowd  was  so  occupied  cheering 
Mickey  Lolich  and  Denny  McLain,  Kallne's 
.379  batting  average  in  the  1968  World  Series 
against  St.  Louis  almost  went  unnoticed. 
Norm  Cash  hit  385  in  the  seven  games 
against  the  Cardinals.  But  Kallne's  eight  runs 
batted  in  were  significant. 

"He  waited  a  long  time  for  It  [his  first 
series],  but  when  it  came  he  was  ready," 
declared  Mayo  Smith,  following  the  victory 
In  October  of  '68.  "And  a  lot  of  people  were 
rooting  for  him  to  do  well.  He  was  the  hap- 
piest guy  in  our  clubhouse  afterwards." 

The  sight  of  Kaline  kicking  up  his  heels 
that  October  did  seem  strange.  His  shyness 
had  for  many  years  marked  him  as  a  player 
lacking  in  outward  emotions. 

"They're  the  ones  you  should  never  under- 
estimate, the  quiet  ones,"  Mayo  Smith  added. 
"They  may  be  unemotional  on  the  outside, 
but  they  have  a  way  of  exploding  when  It 
means  something." 


CALIFORNIA  REBEKAH  LODGE 
NO.   1 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  California  Rebekah  Lodge 
No.  1.  The  actual  beginnings  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  have 
been  lost  in  the  passing  of  time.  Never- 
theless, the  Rebekah  Lodge  has  carried 
on  the  principles  that  ■were  initiated  by 
the  founding  fathers  of  the  Odd  Pellcws: 
namely,  "to  visit  the  sick;  relieve  the 
distressed;  bury  the  dead,  and  educate 
the  orpiian."  Presently  there  is  a  home 
for  the  aged  in  Saratoga  and  a  home  for 
ciiildreninGilroy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  modern  order  is  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  England  during  tlie 
18th  century.  The  American  order  was 
founded  on  April  26,  1819,  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  The  order  is  now  in  the  United 
States,  Canaxla.  and  19  other  foreign 
countries.  Originally,  the  American 
order  only  admitted  men  for  member- 
ship. Then,  in  1851,  female  relatives  were 
admitted  for  the  first  time.  The  most 
famous  California  charter  member  was 
Judge  Davis  Louderback,  who  became 
.grand  master,  as  did  his  son. 

California  Rebekah  Lodge  No.  1  has 
contributed  its  services  to  such  crises  as 
the  1906  fire  and  earthquake  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  depression,  for  100 
years.  It  is  fitting  that  v.e  take  note  on 
.suicable  occasion.s  of  such  quiet  service  to 
mankind  s'jstained  over  so  many  years. 
Government  welfare  programs  can  never 
take  the  place  of  individual  responsi- 
bility to  those  in  need  of  help  and  com- 
fort. 


July  1,  1970 


PEACE  IS  A  COVENANT  OF  HEARTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  books  and  millions  of  words  have  been 
written  about  peace  since  the  start  of  his- 
tory, some  of  them  not  only  eloquent,  but 
memorable  as  well. 

Dante  observed  that,  "in  His  will  is  our 
peace." 

In  a  speech,  Disraeli  yearned  for 
"peace  with  honor." 

Lamartine  looked  for  "peace  at  any 
price." 

That  noble  advocate  of  peace.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  asked  for  "a  peace  without 
victory." 

And  in  the  New  Testament,  Matthew 
.said,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi  Haim  Kemel- 
man,  of  East  Brmswick,  N.J.,  has  been 
sedulously  working  for  peace  all  his  life, 
not  only  because  he  is  a  good  man,  but 
because  he  believes  in  the  blessings  of 
peace.  The  deep  love  he  has  for  peace, 
justice,  and  understanding,  is  evident  in 
his  writings — and  what  beautiful  writ- 
ings they  are. 

In  a  religious  column  he  writes  for  the 
Home  News,  of  New  Brunswick.  N.J., 
called  "Lines  on  Living,"  Rabbi  Kemel- 
man  wrote  a  magnificent  article  entitled 
"Peace  a  Covenant  of  Hearts." 

This  distinguished  clergyman  and 
talented  author  ended  his  inspirational 
column  by  reminding  us — 

It's  high  time  for  man  to  come  home  In 
peace,  to  raise  his  sights  to  the  heights  of 
mountains,  to  see  clearer  and  to  do  better  in 
behalf  of  peace,  in  behalf  of  humanity.  Per- 
haps we  can  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
prophecy  and  begin  anew  the  works  of 
peace — in  our  land  and  abroad — and  see  In 
the  vision  of  the  prophet:  "How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  the 
messenger  of  good  tidings,  that  announceth 
peace,  the  harbinger  of  good  tidings  that  an- 
nounceth salvation  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  God  continues 
to  bless  Rabbi  Kemelman,  for  he  is  truly 
a  peacemaker. 


I  insert  his  outstanding  and  moving 
column  that  was  published  in  The  Home 
News  on  Junes,  1970: 

Peace  a   Covenant   of  Hearts 
(By  Rabbi  Halm  Kemelman i 

The  ancient  prophet  of  Jerusalem,  Jere- 
miah, 9olned  the  lamentable  phrase  which 
has  now  become  the  reality  of  our  life: 
"Peace,  peace,  peace;  where  tiiere  is  no 
peace." 

We  say  peace  and  we  have  war;  we  say 
peace  and  we  see  desolation;  we  say  peace 
and  there  Is  no  peace  in  our  midst.  The  heart 
is  victim  of  warring  conflicts. 

What  has  happened  to  the  civilization  of 
man  that  after  all  the  celebrations  and  salu- 
tations of  peace — for  thousands  of  years— 
we  are  now  Invoking  the  princely  and  pro- 
phetic concept  of  harmonic  humanity  only 
to  make  a  mockery  of  it?  What  has  become 
of  the  beautiful  words  of  peace  and  love 
preached  on  the  heights  of  Mounts  of  the 
great  religions?  In  the  name  of  what  cult, 
what  God,  what  humanity  do  humans  kill 
one  another,  mutilate  one  another,  hate  one 
another? 

Dreadfully,  the  human  animal  can  be  the 
most  beastly.  He  will  twist  words  to  mask  his 
animality  and  cite  scriptures  to  prove  his  hu- 
manity. He  will  then  go  on  hating  more  for 
love  and  ravaging  more  for  peace — losing  his 
own  soul  and  those  of  others.  There  is  a 
war  of  arms  in  Southeast  Asia  and  there  is  a 
wnr  of  hearts  inside  America,  and  there  is  a 
war  of  attrition  inside  the  heart.  And  there  is 
little  consolation  in  shouting  at  one  another 
when  the  elements  of  human  peace  are 
shattered. 

NO    peace    in    JERUSALEM 

"Peace,  peace,  peace;  and  there  Is  no 
peace."  Even  the  symbol  of  peace  is  broken, 
with  the  crown  lying  In  the  dust.  The  star  of 
peace  over  Jerusalem  Is  more  than  eclipsed. 
Bloody  stains  cover  the  paths  where  divine 
prophecy  of  peace  first  went  forth.  There  are 
no  harbingers  of  peace  In  Jerusalem  today, 
only  the  thunder  of  explosives  and  firearms. 
The  city  of  eternal  peace,  the  land  of  proph- 
ecy of  universal  concord  lies  in  the  dust  of 
lethal  powder.  School  children  leave  their 
homes  never  sure  to  return,  as  some  of  their 
playmates  are  found  blown  to  smithereens 
by  terror  lurking  from  the  dark.  The  inno- 
cent, the  people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  all — on  both  sides  of  the  border — suffer 
and  are  bloodied  in  agony  and  pain,  crying 
"Peace,  peace,  peace;  and  there  is  no  peace." 

There  Is  no  peace  because  the  conditions 
of  peace  are  frightfully  missing.  We  can  have 
human  desolation  and  call  it  peace.  But 
peace  is  not  a  platitude.  It  is  a  proposition. 
The  ancients  had  a  prophetic  designation 
for  it,  referring  to  its  condition  as  a  covenant 
of  peace — imperatives  embodied  in  a  set  of 
relationships  of  mutual  respect,  recognition 
and  the  binding  commitment  of  reciprocal 
human  interaction.  They  also  called  it  Sha- 
lom, meaning  peace,  but  also  testifying  to 
wholeness — to  total  human  fulfillment 
through  Involvement. 

PEACE    is    total 

Peace  is  not  the  scribbling  of  a  signature 
on  a  piece  of  paper  that  carries  no  firm 
identity  and  no  certain  reality.  Peace  is  not 
negotiated  by  lip  service,  phrase  peddling 
and  absenteeism.  Peace  is  a  total  condition 
of  humanity,  of  complementary  human  rela- 
tions: of  contact  between  peoples,  of  con- 
tract between  nations,  of  a  covenant  of 
hearts. 

There  are  no  half  measures  to  peace— 
liiner  peace  and  outer  peace.  It's  all  or  noth- 
ing. There  is  only  one  way  to  peace— peace! 
Active  peace!  Verbal  peace!  And  the  price 
of  peace  Is  peace— total  and  in  one  piece, 
not  in  desolation. 

It's  high  time  for  man  to  come  home  in 
peace,  to  raise  his  sights  to  the  heights  of 
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mountains,  to  see  clearer  and  to  do  better  In 
behalf  of  peace.  In  behalf  of  humanity.  Per- 
haps we  can  go  back  to  th**  origin  of  prophecy 
and  begin  anew  the  works  of  peace — in  our 
land  and  abroad — and  see  In  the  vision  of 
the  prophet:  "How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  the  messenger  of 
good  tidings,  that  announceth  peace,  the 
harbinger  of  good  tidings  that  announceth 
salvation.  ..."  • 


LET  US    CLEAN   W   THE   AIR^NOT 
THE  MOTORIST  S  FOCKETBOOK 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  administration  has  proposed  a 
tax  on  lead  used  in  automotive  gasoline. 
The  proposed  tax  would  produce  approxi- 
mately $1.6  billion  a  year  in  revenue.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
additional  cost  to  the  motorist  would  be 
approximately  2.3  cents  per  gallon  of 
gasoline. 

I  realize  that  any  administration  ab- 
hors deficits.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
UnhappUy,  however,  this  too  often  results 
in  unv.-arranted  or  ill-considered  revenue 
proposals  for  the  purpose  offsetting  a 
budget  deficit. 

The  administration's  proposed  lead  tax 
clearly  falls  within  this  category.  I  shall 
not  comment  upon  the  patent  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  eliminate  the  entire  def- 
icit with  the  tax  on  a  single  commodity. 
Nor  shall  I  dwell  upon  the  contradictory 
positions  being  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  removing  the  lead 
from  gasoline. 

I  have  observed,  however,  that  there 
is  a  Technical  Advisory  Board,  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  studying  lead 
removal  from  gasoline:  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
distributed  a  questionnaire  to  refiners 
and  other  interested  parties  and  is  cur- 
rently studying  the  problem  to  determine 
what  regulations  might  most  appropri- 


ately deal  with  it;  the  House  has  passed 
legislation  giving  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  authority 
to  issue  regulations.  A  bill  is  presently 
before  the  other  body,  in  whicli  a  number 
of  related  bills  had  been  introduced  and 
hearings  had  been  previously  held. 

It  is  simply  incredible  to  me  that  con- 
sidering the  large  .';ums  of  money  that  are 
being  spent  by  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  determine  the  right  answer  to  this 
very  complex  problem,  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  superimpose  this  tax  pro- 
posal, which  is  inconsistent  to  the  point 
of  being  mutually  exclusive  of  the  studies 
carried  on  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
and  two  depaitments  of  the  executive 
branch. 

This  is  clearly  wasteful,  nonproductive 
and  bad  public  administration. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  removing  lead  from  gasoline. 
Like  most  Americans,  I  find  myself  some- 
what confused  by  the  conflicting  posi- 
tions of  the  many  experts  in  this  field. 
Some  tell  us  that  lead  is  bad  for  people. 
Others  say  that  this  is  not  so;  it  is  simply 
bad  for  the  devices  which  would  remove 
that  portion  of  automotive  emissions, 
which  are  bad  for  people.  Yet  other 
equally  expert  voices  state  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  those  ingredients  which  would 
have  to  be  added  to  replace  lead,  if  It 
were  prohibited,  would  be  far  more  harm- 
ful to  the  public  and  the  atmosphere 
than  the  lead  itself. 

Simply  stated,  I  am  for  doing  what- 
ever needs  to  be  done  to  help  clean  up  air 
pollution.  If  this  involves  removing  lead, 
then  I  am  all  for  it.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  by  placing  a  substantial  tax  on  the 
lead  used  In  gasoline,  this  would,  over  a 
period  of  time,  give  such  a  competitive 
advantage  to  unleaded  gasoline,  that  it 
would  take  over  the  entire  market. 

Personally,  I  think  this  is  the  wrong 
way  to  go. 

For  one  thing,  the  Nation's  independ- 
ent small  business  marketers,  such  as 
oil  jobbers,  would  be  faced  with  vast  and, 
indeed,  prohibitive  expenditures  to  put  in 
a  third  pump  to  dispense  unleaded  regu- 
lar grade  gasoline,  if  it  were  allowed  to 
be  marketed  simultaneously  with  both 


regular  leaded  gasoline  and  leaded  pre- 
mium gasoline. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  if  lead  is  to 
be  prohibited,  tlien  no  regular  gasoline 
should  be  allowed  to  contain  lead.  This 
would  eliminate  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  needless  and  nonproductive  expendi- 
tures for  additional  pump  and  tank 
installations. 

Beyond  this,  however.  I  feel  that  this 
lead  tax  proposal  would  be  most  unfair 
to  the  Nation's  consumers  of  gasoline — 
the  American  motorist. 

The  President's  proposal  would  result 
in  the  revenue  from  the  lead  gasoline 
lead  tax  going  not  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  but  to  the  general  Government 
coffers.  Let  us  analyze  that  for  a  moment. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  today  is  a  relatively  good  buy 
is  that  the  portion  of  the  cost  represent- 
ing Federal  tax  provides  roads  on  which 
to  drive  the  car  while  burning  the  gaso- 
line. Nothing  is  more  useless  than  gaso- 
line or,  for  that  matter  even  his  automo- 
bile to  the  motorist  if  there  are  no  ade- 
quate roads  upon  which  to  drive.  To  me 
the  dedication  of  the  funds  derived  from 
the  excise  tax  on  automotive  gasoline 
has  been  one  of  the  real  values  for  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation.  It  is  a  little 
like  getting  the  bread  for  the  sandwich 
free  when  you  pay  for  the  salami. 

Clearly  any  increase  in  the  tax  on 
gasoline,  whether  on  lead  or  any  other 
specific  ingredient  is  really  a  tax  on  the 
motorists.  It  simply  is  not  fair  to  take  the 
money  from  an  excise  tax  on  the  motor- 
ist's gasoline  and  spend  it  elsewhere.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the  many 
representations  made  to  the  motoring 
public  over  a  long  period  of  years  that  the 
funds  from  gasoline  taxes  would  be  avail- 
able only  for  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  delighted  to 
read  in  the  press  that  the  outlook  for  this 
proposal  is  imfavorable.  For  myself,  I 
have  the  greatest  faith  in  Chairman 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  his  very  able  colleagues.  I  am 
sure  that  when  they  have  finished  an- 
alyzing this  somewhat  ridiculous  pro- 
posal, that  they  will  take  appropriate 
action  to  insure  that  the  Nation's  motor- 
ists are  not  subjected  to  this  unconscion- 
able and  tm justifiable  burden. 


SENATE-^Thursday,  July  2,  1970 

The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  Senate,  under  previous  agree- 
ment, will  now  adjourn  until  noon  Mon- 
day next. 


/^^•4. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY, 
JULY  6,  1970 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  7  seconds 
a.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  under  the 
order  of  Wednesday,  July  1,  1970,  until 
Monday,  July  6,  1970,  at  12  noon. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    DAN    A. 
GREENE  OF  MARTINSVILLE,  VA. 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  community  of  Martinsville,  Va.,  was 
shocked  and  saddened  recently  by  the 
untimely  death  of  a  valued  and  personal 
friend,  Mr.  Dan  A.  Greene.  Dan  Greene 
was  a  man  who  gave  of  himself  untir- 
ingly, unstintingly,  and  unselfishly  for 
the  benefit  of  others  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  communits  and  the  State  in  which 
he  lived.  His  pissing  has  left  a  void 
which  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

On  June  22  there  appeared  in  the 
Martinsville  Bulletin  an  editorial  con- 
cerninET  the  late  Dan  Greene,  and  I  insert 
this  in  the  Record: 

Dan  Greene  Will  Long  Be  Known  for  His 
Contributions  to  All 

To  say  the  leasi,  our  community  was 
shocked  by  the  news  of  the  sudden  Illness 
and  death  of  Dan  A.  Greene. 

He  had  lived  here  since  1940,  or  for  30 
vears.  Yet  he  was  still  a  relatively  young 
man  when  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  54  last  FTlday  evening. 

Nonetheless,  those  54  years  were  filled 
with  incomparable  contributions  to  his 
neighbors  and  friends.  And  they  numbered 
in  the  n.any  thousands  because  his  work 
and  concern  embraced  citizens  of  all  ages 
and  walks  of  life. 

Recognized  as  a  highly  successful  busi- 
nessman. Dan  A.  Greene  will  be  remembered 
Ion£;er.  however,  as  a  civic  leader  whose 
compassion  and  interest  embraced  about 
every  facet  of  community  life. 

He  was  interested  in  our  youth.  This  was 
evidenced  by  his  activity  in  and  support  of 
the  Boy  Scout  movement,  his  original  efforts 
in  helping  to  organize  and  continued  support 
of  baseball  programs  for  youngsters  of  all 
ages,  and  his  assistance  in  the  organization 
of  the  Martinsville  Recreation  Association. 

He  was  Interested  in  the  needy,  as  evi- 
donced  by  hi.s  efforts  in  organizing  Christmas 
Cheer  and  his  sutjsequent  election  by  Its 
members  as  a  lifetime  director. 

He  was  interested  in  racial  harmony  and 
community  progress.  He  was  Interested  In 
everything  that  stood  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
man;  and  he  was  not  only  generous  with  his 
time  and  'eadership  but  was  equally  as  gen- 
erous with  his  fitianclal  assistance  to  every 
worthwhile  civic  and  community  project. 

Ebullient  and  gregarious,  he  made  friends 
easily  and  warmed  their  hearts  with  his 
vitality  and  Interest  In  their  personal  lives 
and  successes. 

He  wa.3  both  the  champion  of  the  under- 
dog and  an  acimirer  of  the  qualities  possessed 
by  the  true  champion,  whatever  his  field. 

He  was  a  sentimentalist  and  a  sensitive 
man.  particularly  when  and  if  he  detected 
what  seemed  to  be  an  intrusion  of  injustice, 
bias  and  prejudice  or  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation. But  he  was  a  courageous  man. 
too.  and  worked  against  all  those  things  with 
the  same  sort  of  fervor  and  determination 
that  marked  all  his  contributions  to  his  fel- 
lowman. 

He  was  not  a  gocd  loser  in  that  he  accepted 
attacks  on  or  reversals  of  hU  principles  with- 
out a  hard  fight.  He  believed  any  game  worth 
playing  was  worth  winning:  any  project 
started,  worth  completing. 


This  community  will  miss  Dan  Greene— 
and  greatly.  But  it  has  profited  more  than 
we  can  relate  here  for  having  had  him  as  a 
citizen  and  neighbor  for  the  past  30  years; 
and  for  that,  we  are  extremely  grateful. 

To  his  fine  family.  The  Bulletin  expresses 
its  heartfelt  symi>athy,  knowing  that  we 
express  the  sentiments  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  others  who  are  appreciative 
of  the  \-ltal  part  Dan  Greene  played  in  giving 
us  a  t>€tter  community. 


JUDGE  MITCHELL'S  ADDRESS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mai-yland 
Circuit  Judge  James  Mitchell  of  the 
Charles  County  Circuit  Court  recently 
gave  the  commencement  address  at  the 
Charles  County  Community  College, 
which  was  reprinted  in  a  recent  Lssue  of 
the  Times  Crescent,  one  of  the  Charles 
County  newspapers.  I  will  insert  Judge 
Mitchell's  address  into  the  Record.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  a  thoughtful  statement 
by  one  of  my  leading  constituents  about 
some  of  the  problems  facing  today's  col- 
lege gi'aduates. 

In  his  address  Judge  Mitchell  states 
a  very  reasoned  position  for  today's  stu- 
dents working  within  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  brought  us  to  this 
point  in  histoi-y  whei'e  more  and  more  of 
our  high  school  graduates  are  able  to 
receive  college  educations  and  where 
more  and  more  of  our  people  are  able  to 
enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living.  In  low- 
keyed  but  effective  ci-iticism  of  the  radi- 
cal left.  Judge  Mitchell  'puts  down"  this 
element  in  our  .society.  I  commend  his 
address  to  the  Members  of  this  body,  for 
this  reason  among  others. 

It  was  of  particular  interest  to  me  that 
Judge  Mitchell  traced  the  growth  of  the 
Charles  County  Community  College  in 
La  Plata,  Md.,  which  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  share  Judge  Mitchell's 
enthusiasm  in  looking  forward  to  the 
future  growth  of  this  college  and  the 
program  it  will  offer  in  the  field  of  waste 
management  and  pollution  control.  I 
congratulate  the  administration  of  the 
college  for  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  spe- 
cialize in  this  particular  field.  I  also  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  re- 
cent graduates  of  the  Charles  County 
Community  College  and  wish  them  well 
in  their  future  endeavors. 

The  address  referred  to,  follows: 
Judge  Mitchells  .Address 

As  I  look  out  upon  this  campus  today 
there  is  a  strong  urge  to  pinch  myself  to 
make  sure  that  I  am  not  dreaming.  Within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  over  this  public  ad- 
dress system  stands  the  house  In  which  I  was 
born  and  have  always  lived. 

As  a  boy  in  knee  pants  I  have  roamed  these 
fields.  Looking  back  upon  that  far-off  day,  I 
see  an  elderly  tenant  farmer  tilling  this  land, 
plodding  wearily  down  the  corn  rows  behind 
a  mule-drawn   hand   cultivator. 

Had  I  been  gifted  with   Lord  Tennyson's 


power  to  dip  into  the  future,  I  would  have 
prophesied  that  he  was  ahead  of  his  time. 
He  had  a  mustache  and  goatee.  His  name  was 
Isaac  Frederick  and  he  lived  in  a  little  house 
long  since  fallen  Into  decay.  It  must  have 
been  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  I  stand. 
Just  across  the  fence  here  we  had  an  ice 
pond  and  he  would  lend  a  hand  in  filling  the 
ice  house  when  the  Ice  froze  to  six  Inches 
as  it  did  regularly  in  the  bleak  winters  of  that 
dav. 

The  public  road  along  here  followed  Its 
present  course  but  the  bed  of  it  was  clay  and 
the  travelers  were  either  on  foot,  on  horse 
back  or  in  horse  drawn  vehicles.  Later,  the 
Model  T  came  along.  They  often  got  stuck 
in  the  mud  holes  and  had  to  be  hauled  out 
by  Isaac  Frederick's  mule  team. 

Yes.  the  environment  was  quite  different 
from  what  we  see  today,  and  while  there  have 
been  changes  and  Improvements,  there  Is  one 
change  which  I  do  not  place  In  the  category 
of  Improvement.  In  those  days  we  didn't 
have  the  beer  cans,  the  milk  cartons  and  the 
other  Utter  you  now  see  strewn  along  the 
way. 

Since  your  distinguished  President  ex- 
tended me  the  Invitation,  I  have  been  won- 
dering if  I  could  find  the  words  to  bridge 
the  generation  gap  long  enough  to  com- 
municate with  you  for  the  brief  period  of 
my  remarks.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — the 
longer  I  talk,  the  wider  the  gap  is  likely  to 
become — .  Because  on  this  very  significant 
day  in  the  life  of  each  of  you.  a  speech  Is 
probably  the  thing  that  Is  of  least  sig- 
nificance. 

I  believe  I  understand  the  frustrations 
which  disturb  the  generation  to  which  this 
graduating  class  belongs. 

You  are  perturbed  because  of  the  many 
grave  and  complex  problems  which  plague 
this  nation  and  the  world.  And,  since  im- 
patience is  as  much  a  part  of  youth  as  bright 
eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks,  you  become  frus- 
trated when  you  face  the  reality  that  changes 
in  the  structure  of  a  society  as  complex  as 
ours  are  not  accomplished  overnight. 

Since  you  were  old  enough  to  comprehend 
danger  you  have  wondered  if  it  is  worth- 
while to  plan  for  the  future,  not  knowing 
what  hour  or  day  the  hydrogen  bomb  might 
be  unleashed  to  spell  the  doom  of  civiliza- 
tion. You  yearn  for  the  opportunity  to  live 
your  own  lives — to  do  your  own  thing— 
which  doesn't  Include  fighting  a  war  which 
you  regard  as  a  mistake  In  our  Nation's  For- 
eign Policy. 

You  are  concerned  that  every  week  more 
than  a  million  people  are  added  to  the 
world's  population;  that  100  million  will  tie 
added  in  the  U.S.  in  the  next  25  years  and 
you  wonder  if  ways  will  be  found  to  feed 
them  or  to  slow  this  rapid  population 
growth. 

You  have  grown  up  in  an  affluent  society 
but  you  rebel  against  the  anomalies  of  food 
surpluses  and  hungry  peoples;  of  labor  short- 
ages and  i>eople  out  of  work. 

You  have  grown  up  in  a  time  of  alarming 
conflict  between  races  and  you  are  perturbed 
when  racial  tensions  erupt  into  violence. 

You  are  alarmed  by  the  forecasts  of  scien- 
tists, warning  that  at  the  present  rate,  man- 
kind will  so  pollute  his  own  environment  in 
the  next  fifty  to  one-hundred  years  that  he 
will  no  longer  survive  in  It. 

These  are  some  of  the  pressing  problems 
which  mankind  faces  and  about  which  you 
are  concerned.  What  of  their  solution? 

They  will  not  be  solved  by  those  who  seeK 
to  shout  down  any  voice  save  their  own; 
those  who  do  not  tolerate  any  Idea  with 
which  they  disagree;  those  who  Insist  upon 
complete  freedom  for  their  own  activities  and 
by  the  exercise  of  that  freedom,  seek  to  de- 
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stroy  the  government  under  which  they  are 
assured  the  widest  range  of  freedom  that  the 
citizens  of  any  nation  have  ever  known. 

The  problems  will  not  be  solved  by  th<5se 
who  use  their  frustrations  as  an  excuse  to 
•cop  out "  on  Marihuana.  LSD.  Heroin  or  any 
of  the  other  drugs  that  the  weaker  members 
of  the  younger  generation  have  turned  to. 

The  mistake  of  the  Vietnam  War — and  his- 
tory alone  will  tell  us  if  It  Is  a  mistake — 
win  not  be  corrected  by  those  who  bathe 
selective  service  files  in  blood;  by  those  who 
burn  their  draft  cards,  by  the  draft  dodgers 
who  flee  to  Canada;  by  the  deserters  who 
seek  asylum  In  Sweden,  or  by  those  who 
parade  the  Viet  Cong  Flag  In  our  streets. 

The  solutions  to  pressing  problems  will 
not  be  forthcoming  from  the  loud  and 
provocative  mouthlngs  of  the  Jerry  Rubins, 
the  Abbie  Hoffmans.  the  William  Kunstlers, 
the  Stokley  Carmichaels.  the  Rap  Browns. 
Nor  will  solutions  flow  from  those  who  ac- 
cent their  protests  by  hurling  bricks  and 
stones,  vile  epithets  and  Incendiary  bombs. 

For  the  radicals  of  that  ilk  do  not  seek  to 
improve  our  system  by  working  within  the 
rule  of  law  and  established  authority.  Their 
avowed  purpose  Is  to  destroy  the  system  by 
violent  disruption  of  all  orderly  processes. 

I  need  only  cite  the  Chicago  trials,  where 
the  defendants  and  their  lawyers,  by  persist- 
ent refusal  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure, sought  to  render  their  trials  Impossible 
and  thus  to  destroy  the  courts.  They  knew 
what  they  were  about  For  as  Professor  Del- 
mar  Karlen.  of  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure, warned :  "If  we  don't  have  control  In 
the  courtroom.  It  is  the  end  of  the  courts.  It 
is  the  end  of  individual  liberty.  It  Is  the 
end  of  government." 

The  radical  revolutionaries  of  whom  I 
speak  aim  the  main  thrust  of  their  attack 
at  the  capitalistic  system — the  system  which, 
despite  its  Imperfections,  has  produced  this 
college,  all  colleges,  the  cars  you  drive,  the 
planes  you  fly.  the  many  electrically  operated 
and  power-driven  gadgets  you  employ.  In 
fact  all  the  material  goods  that  make  life  so 
much  easier  and  more  enjoyable  than  It  was 
in  Isaac  Frederick's  time. 

Will  the  radicals  succeed  In  their  purpose 
to  overtiirow  the  establishment?  They  may 
unless  those  in  authority  draw  a  firm  line 
ajid  say  to  them:  "This  is  where  the  right  of 
free  speech,  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly, 
the  right  of  protest  ends  and  where  anarchy 
t)egins."  y' 

Just  recently,  a  small  band  of  these  hard- 
core revolutlonari^s^some  estimates  place 
them  at  no  more,  than  fifty — backed  up  by 
some  two-thousand  Ill-advised  and  ill-in- 
formed other  students  going  along  for  the 
lark,  blocked  a  main  artery  of  travel  between 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  Baltimore,  protest- 
ing, I'm  not  quite  sure  what,  in  an  effort  to 
clo.se  the  University  of  Maryland. 

They  were  acting  In  total  disregard  of  the 
right  of  the  twenty-eight  thousand  non-pro- 
testing students  to  ptirsue  their  education 
and  the  right  of  thousands  of  motorists  to 
use  that  highway. 

The  Governor  cf  this  state  won  the  respect 
of  law  abiding  citizens  everywhere  when  he 
drew  the  line  and  said  "the  university  will 
stay  open  and  the  highway  will  be  cleared  if 
it  takes  Maryland's  entire  contingent  of  ten 
thousand  men  In  the  National  Guard  to  do 
it." 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  strange  observa- 
tion from  one  in  my  position,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  highest  court  in  the  land 
has  not  shown  the  same  firmness  nor  aware- 
ness of  where  the  right  of  protest  ends  and 
where  anarchy  begins  as  Governor  Mandel 
did  In  dealing  with  the  rioting  students  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  its  decision  outlawing  the  Smith 
Act.  which  sought  to  curb  the  activities  of 
those  whose   avowed   purpose   Is   the   over- 
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throw  of  this  government  by  subversion  if 
possible  but  by  force  and  violence  if  neces- 
sary. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  cause  for  pessi- 
mism, but  we  must  never  abandon  hope.  I 
t>elieve  the  community  colleges  will  play  a 
large  part  in  training  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row— leaders  who  will  work  within  the  estab- 
lishment to  find  the  answers  to  many  of  the 
world's  problems. 

Here  you  are  not  Just  a  number  in  a 
strange  setting  as  is  the  case  with  the  hordes 
of  students  on  the  sprawling  university 
campuses  of  today.  Students  at  community 
colleges  are  for  the  most  part  residents  of 
the  area.  They  have  not  severed  their  roots 
from  the  land  of  their  birth.  I  think  that 
is  a  healthy  situation. 

The  Charles  County  Community  College 
is  in  the  process  of  finding  out  how  to  stop 
the  pollution  of  our  environment  through  its 
department  cf  environmental  control,  a  pro- 
gram which  has  gained  national  attention 
and  places  this  college  In  the  forefront  of 
those  colleges  and  universities  oflerina  ac- 
tion programs  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
the  environment. 

The  basic  program  is  a  two  year  course 
leading  to  an  assoclate-in-arts  degree  and 
trains  technicians  in  the  field  of  waste  man- 
agement and  pollution  control.  Surrounding 
this  basic  core  curriculum  are  a  variety  of 
courses  which  are  aimed  at  providing  train- 
ing for  specific  skills  needed  for  coping  with 
the  problems  of  air  and  water  and  other  en- 
vironmental concerns. 

This  program  alone  is  expected  eventually 
to  brng  one  to  two  thousand  students  each 
year  to  the  Charles  County  Community  Col- 
lege. 

This  fall,  I  am  told,  the  college  will  be 
offering  seven  fully  accredited  occupational 
programs  and  approximately  forty  percent 
of  the  students  from  an  estimated  enroll- 
ment of  twelve  hundred  will  be  enrolled  in 
one  of  these  programs.  They  include  Secre- 
tarial Science,  Electronics.  Data  Processing, 
Drafting,  Teacher  Aides  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Program. 

The  Charles  County  Community  College  in 
the  two  short  years  it  has  spent  on  this 
campus  has  stepped  into  the  future  with 
its  educational  and  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. And  this  Is  so  because  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  colleire  Is  far  from  average  in 
background,  approach  to  education  and 
ability  to  get  things  done. 

Isaac  Frederick  belongs  to  the  past.  His 
mule,  the  tools  that  he  used,  the  buildings 
he  occupied  have  long  since  vanished  from 
the  scene.  But  these  things  remain— this 
land  that  he  tilled,  the  clean  water  that  runs 
over  and  beneath  it,  the  pure  air  that  flows 
above  It,  What  this  college  is  doing  in  train- 
ing and  research  will  play  an  important  part 
in  preserving  and  protecting  those  God- 
given  natural  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  half  century,  the 
human  mind  cannot  begin  to  Imagine  what 
the  next  fifty  years  will  bring.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
&  vast  new  world  of  discovery  which,  almost 
assuredly  will  Include  life  on  other  planets. 
If  you  but  work  within  the  system  that 
has  brought  us  to  this  point  in  history, 
bending  it  to  fit  today's  needs  but  not  de- 
stroying it,  you  will  find  the  solutions  to  the 
present  problems  which  frustrate  so  many 
members  of  the  college  age  generation.  You 
will  outstrip  the  forces  of  the  destructive 
revolutionaries. 

X  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  bequeath 
to  you  the  future  of  mankind.  And  when  I 
look  into  the  faces  of  this  graduating  class 
I  am  reassured  that  the  future  Is  In  good 
hands. 
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MAKING  THE  SAFE  STREETS  ACT 
WORK :  AN  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORT^f    CAROLIN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  established  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  first  comprehensive 
grant-in-aid  program  for  assisting  State 
and  local  governments  in  their  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  admin- 
istration efforts.  A  major  new  feature 
of  this  legislation  was  its  provision  for 
Federal  block  grants  to  States,  a  por- 
tion of  which  the  States  had  to  "pass 
through"  to  cities,  counties  and  multi- 
jurisdictional  units. 

At  its  June  12  meeting  at  the  western 
White  House,  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  on 
which  Congresswoman  Dwyer  and  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  since  its 
inception,  as  two  of  the  three  House 
Members — Congressman  Ullm.an  being 
the  third — met  to  consider  the  first  22 
months'  operation  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act.  In  its  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mission urged  Congress  to  retain  the 
block  grant  device,  but  that  some 
changes  be  made  in  the  act  to  stream- 
line Federal  administration  and  to  im- 
prove State  and  local  planning  and  per- 
formance. Three  of  the  Commission's 
proposals  are  basically  consistent  with 
certain  provisions  of  H.R.  17825 — the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act — modifying  the  "troika"  arrange- 
ment for  administering  the  act  by  nam- 
ing one  of  the  three-member  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  as 
Director  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  Assistance  and  by  establish- 
ing a  clear  superior-subordinate  rela- 
tionship between  the  Director  and  his 
associates:  requiring  that  no  State  com- 
prehensive plan  will  be  approved,  unless 
LEAA  finds  that  it  provides  for  the  al- 
location of  an  adequate  share  of  assist- 
ance for  dealing  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment needs  of  high  crime  areas;  and 
authorizing  LEAA  to  waive  the  ceiling 
on  grants  for  personnel  compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  background  portions  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  "Making  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  Work:  An  Intergovernmen- 
tal Challenge"  along  with  a  list  of  its 
recommendations : 

M.^KiNG  THE  Safe  Streets  Act  Work  ;  An 
Intergovernmental  Challenge 
The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  will  be  two  years  old  on  June  19. 
One  of  the  most  controversial  measures  con- 
sidered by  Congress  in  the  1960s,  it  has  been 
marked  by  virulent  debate  at  every  step  of  its 
implementation.  Now  Congress  has  the  Act 
before  it  again,  with  a  variety  of  propwsals 
to  change  it  significantly. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  sets  up  the  first  compre- 
hensive Federal  grant  program  for  assisting 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  administration.  It  does  so  through 
block  grants  to  the  States  with  a  required 
pass-through  to  localities.  Funds  were 
awarded  in  a  two-step  procedure — first  for 
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planning  and  then  for  action  programs.  Fed- 
eral respoiislbiUties  are  handled  through  the 
Law  Eiif  vi-ement  Assistance  Administration. 
Much  of  the  debate  has  been  over  the  desir- 
ability of  channelling  Federal  funds  through 
the  States  on  a  broad  program  basis  versus 
direct  Federal-local  grants  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  that  by-passes  the  States.  The 
Commission  study  focuses  on  these  intergov- 
ernmental problems  and  issues  in  administer- 
ing the  Act  It  Is  based  on  responses  of  48 
Svates  to  a  comprehensive  questionnaire. 
Great  care  Wiis  talcen  to  assure  an  cbjectlve 
study  bv  involving  groups  representative  of 
all  polr.ts  of  view  in  developing  the  ques- 
tionnalrn. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  has  dramatically  in- 
creased overall  Federal  spending  for  crime 
prevention  and  control  In  the  past  two  yeiirs. 
It  nearly  doubled  between  fiscal  1969  and 
fiscal  1971.  But  States  and  local  governments 
still  provide  the  overwhelming  btijk  of  the 
money.  During  the  fiscal  year  that  ends  June 
30,  1971,  the  Federal  Government  is  expected 
to  spend  $1,257  million  on  crime  prevention 
and  control.  But  this  Is  only  about  one-third 
of  what  the  50  States.  43  "largest  cities  and 
55  largest  cci'ntlps  spent  on  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  In  fiscal  1968. 

Although  a  major  intent  of  the  legislation 
Is  to  stimulate  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
criminal  Justice,  early  planning  and  action 
on  the  program  has  focused  primarily  on  law 
enforcement.  The  study  reveals  heavy  accent 
on  police  In  the  1969  plans,  although  some- 
what greater  attention  apparently  has  been 
given  to  courts  and  corrections  In  1970  plans. 
Similarly,  as  of  early  1970,  45  percent  of  the 
action  funds  had  been  used  for  police  pro- 
grams with  large  amounts  going  to  purchase 
equipment  and  for  communications  systems 
and  training.  Relatively  Inslgnlflcant  dollar 
amounts  were  awarded  for  upgrading  courts, 
prosecution  and  corrections,  according  to  the 
survey. 

In  answer  to  these  criticisms,  the  report 
notes  that  the  program  Is  still  in  its  early 
stages.  There  was  little  time  to  gear  up  for 
a  truly  comprehensive  approach  initially,  it 
points  out.  The  law  enforcement  Interests 
<-^-Se  oPgaa ized  at  State  and  local  levels,  and 
able  to  get  the  funds  and  use  them  immedi- 
ately. A  balanced.  Interrelated  program  will 
take  more  time. 

That  the  Safe  Streets  program  got  under- 
way in  a  hurry  is  also  documented  in  the 
study.  The  legislation  required  the  States  to 
set  up  a  State  Planning  Agency  within  six 
months  of  the  measure's  enactment  to  de- 
vise a  p'an.  to  receive  block  grants  and  dis- 
burse subgrants.  Otherwise,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment could  deal  directly  with  localities. 
Everv  State  complied  within  the  time  limits. 
Each  State  received  at  least  $100,000  to  en- 
able a  minimum  planning  effort.  Additional 
planning  awards  were  made  based  on  popu- 
lation. A.?  a  consequence,  the  largest  States 
received  less  total  funds  per  capita  than 
many  smaller  States  with  lower  crime  rates. 
Although  a  bone  of  contention  this  is  in  part 
due  to  the  relatively  modest  amounts  in- 
volved—$19  million  the  first  year. 

The  State  Planning  Agencies  (SPAs)  have 
two  components:  a  supervisory  board  of 
elected  and  appointed  state  and  local  officials 
and  citizens-at-large,  and  a  day-to-day  pro- 
fessional staff.  The  Commission  study  finds 
that  some  supervisory  boards  are  dominated 
by  functional  officials  and  appear  to  be  In- 
adequately representative  of  elected  local 
government  policy-makers  and  the  cltlzens- 
at-large.  This  can  be  attributed.  In  part,  to 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (LEAA)  guidelines,  which 
specify  eight  categories  of  ofBclals  that  must 
be  represented  on  the  boards.  The  average 
supervisory  board  has  23  members.  On  the 
average,  one-third  represent  elected  local 
government  policy  makers  and  executives 
and  the  citizens.  These  officials  also  tend  to 
have    somewhat    lower    average    attendance 
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rates  than  functionaries.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  supervisory  board  meetings  varied 
widely  among  the  States  during  the  period 
studied. 

As  to  the  professional  staff,  charges  have 
been  leveled  that  the  States  were  using  Fed- 
eral Safe  Streets  money  to  build  a  new  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  bureauc- 
racy. The  Commission  Study  finds  that  this 
is  not  true  at  the  State  level.  The  average 
size  of  a  State  Planiung  Agency  professional 
staff  i.s  9.3.  This  does  not  include  regional  or 
areawide  staffs.  Forty-five  States  use  regional 
bodies  to  help  administer  the  Act  at  the  sub- 
state  level.  Many  of  these  districts  have  been 
assigned  a  wide  range  of  planning,  adminis- 
trative and  fiscal  responsibilities.  There  are 
no  reliable  figures  on  the  size  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  at  the  regional  level.  But  there 
have  been  charges  that  the  regions  are  State- 
imposed  entities  which  are  unrepresentative 
of  their  constituent  local  governments. 

The  Act  requires  States  to  pass  through  40 
percent  of  the  planning  grants  to  individual 
locaUties  and  regionaj  units.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  16  States  h.id  awarded  more 
than  the  40  percent,  but  14  had  awarded 
less. 

Most  of  the  controversy  since  the  Act's 
adoption  has  revolved  around  the  handling 
of  action  grants:  $24.5  million  In  fiscal  1969 
and  $179.4  million  in  fiscal  1970.  These  funds 
were  allocated  to  the  States  strictly  accord- 
ing to  population.  The  States  were  required 
to  pas-s  tiirougii  75  percent. 

Tl\e  study  shows  that  17  of  the  48  States 
reporting,  passed  through  more  than  the  re- 
quired 75  percent  of  action  funds;  only  two 
pas-sed  through  less.  Forty-two  of  the  States 
retained  funds  at  the  State  level  for  pro- 
grams they  considered  to  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  local  Jurisdictions.  Thirteen  States  charged 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  to  the  localities'  share 
of  funds  retained  at  State  level;  but  thirty- 
six  States  charged  all  or  part  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  State  share  of  the  action  grants. 

Of  the  action  subgrants  going  to  cities, 
municipalities  of  over  25,000  population  re- 
ceived 86  percent  of  the  funds.  And  urban 
counties  (over  25.000  population)  received 
83  percent  of  the  action  money  going  to  coun- 
ties. However,  cities  under  25.000  population 
constituted  66  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  municipal  subgrantees.  Their  average  sub- 
grants  amounted  to  $1,959.  Small  counties 
(under  25.000  population)  made  up  half  the 
subgrantees  In  the  county  category,  with  an 
average  suhgrant  of  $2.44'7.  This  proliferation 
of  small  subgrants  has  led  to  the  charge  that 
the  States  are  employing  a  buck-shot  ap- 
proach and  are  spending  subgrants  too  thinly 
rather  than  targeting  the  money  on  where 
the  problems  are. 

Crime  rate,  local  portion  of  total  State- 
local  police  expenditures  and  total  local  po- 
lice outlays  have  been  proposed  by  some  as 
measures  of  law  enforce.aient  assistance  need 
lUid  e:tort.  The  study  uses  the  money  passed 
r■:^r v.v.;i>  to  the  five  largest  cities  (25.000  or 
more)  in  each  of  45  Stales  to  asses.s  how  they 
fared.  Five  States  passed  through  more  to 
these  Jurisdiction  than  they  would  have  re- 
ceived if  crime  rate  were  the  basis  for  allo- 
cation and  another  seven  States  passed 
through  a  roughly  profjortional  amount.  Us- 
ing these  Jurisdictions'  portion  of  total  State- 
local  police  expenditures  as  a  test,  12  States 
pa.vsed  through  more  and  12  other.s  a  com- 
mensurate amount.  And  using  total  local 
police  outlays,  seven  States  distributed  more 
and  10  a  comparable  amount.  However,  no 
general  consensiis  exists  as  to  the  reliability 
of  any  one  or  combination  of  these  factors 
as  a  gauge  of  State  responsiveness  to  urban 
crime  reduction  needs  or  of  local  antl-crlme 
effort. 

The  Act  requires  that  for  Federal  planning 
money,  recipient  Jurisdictions  provide  at 
least  10  cents  for  every  Federal  90  cents. 
Every  60  cents  in  Federal  action  grants  are 
to  be  matched  by  40  cents.  Other  matching 
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requirements  are  75-25  for  organized  crime 
and  riot  control  programs,  and  50-50  for 
co:istruction  projects.  One  measure  of  a 
State's  concern  with  solving  local  problems 
is  the  extent  to  which  It  is  willing  to  put  up 
its  own  money  to  cover  part  of  the  noa- 
Pederal  share,  in  other  words,  to  "buy-in." 
Cash  contributions  are  not  required  by  the 
Act.  however,  only  State  technical  assistance 
and  services.  As  of  February  28.  22  States 
had  made  a  cash  or  in-kind  contrib\ition  to 
help  match  passed-through  fuiids,  most  of 
it  for  planning.  However,  the  total  amounted 
to  only  $776,906  for  20  States.  Two  States 
"bought  in"  to  planning  and  action  pro- 
prams  across  the  board.  Tliirty-four  States 
are  assuming  75  percent  or  more  of  com- 
bined State-local  corrections  expenditures 
and  16  States  account  for  25  percent  or  more 
of  total  State-local  police  outlays.  It  Is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  financial  in- 
volvement may  be  small  because  of  1969 
Federal  action  funds  were  not  awarded  to  the 
States  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  after 
some  legislatures  had  adjourned. 

Variovis  refxirts  making  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges have  come  out  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  controversial  legislai  ion.  To  ob- 
tain the  greatest  objectivity,  the  Commis- 
sion staff  worked  closely  with  groups  of  vary- 
ing opinions  throughout  the  course  of  the 
study.  They  Included:  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  International  City  Manage- 
ment Association,  National  Association  of 
Counties,  National  Governors'  Conference, 
National  League  of  Cities,  and  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  Of  course,  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  are  solely  the  work  oJ 
the  Commission  staff 

Recommendations  Adopted  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 

RECOMMENDATION    1.    MODIFYING   LEAA'S   ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE   STRUCTURE 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  .\ct  of  1968  be  amended  to  create  the 
position  of  Director  of  La.v  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  who,  acting  un- 
der the  general  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General,  would  be  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering the  Act.  He  shall  be  one  of  the  three- 
man  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. The  Commission  further  recom- 
mends that  the  Director  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  due  regard  to  his  fit- 
ness, knowledge,  and  experience  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  chief  administrator  of  the 
LEAA. 

RECOMMENDATION  2.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUJIDS 
BT  THE  states:  RETAINING  THE  BLOCK 
GRANT 

Tlie  Commission  strongly  believes  that,  al- 
though there  are  presently  some  gaps  in 
State  performance  under  Title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibvis  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  in  responding  to  the  special  needs 
of  high  crime  urban  and  suburban  areas,  the 
block  grant  represents  a  significant  device 
for  achieving  greater  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination of  criminal  Justice  efforts  between 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
The  Commission  therefore  recommends  that 
the  block  grant  approach  embodied  in  the 
Act  be  retained  and  that  States  make  fur- 
ther improvements  In  their  operations  un- 
der It. 

RECOMMENDATIOK  3.  MAINTAINING  THE  PEESENT 
SUBGRANT  SYSTEM 

The  Commission  recommends  that  no 
changes  be  made  in  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  funnel  additional  Federal  funds  Into  high 
crime  urban  and  suburban  areas,  except  for 
an  amendment  providing  that  no  State 
comprehensive  law  enforcement  plan  shall 
be  approved  unless  the  LEAA  finds  that  the 
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plan  provides  for  the  allocation  of  an  ade- 
quate share  of  assistance  x^  deal  V/'ith  law 
enforcement  problems  in  areas  of  high  crime 
incidence. 

RECOMMINDAtlO.V  4.  STRENGTHENING   ALL  COM- 
PONENT-.'3    OF    THE    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    SYSTEM 

The  Commission  recommends  that  no 
chan<jr3  be  marie  In  Title  I  of  the  Oninit;,\is 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  or  encourage  a  greater  channeling 
of  Federal  funds  to  court  and  correcMons  re- 
lated projects,  since  modifications  of  this 
type  wouid  constitute  an  infringement  on 
State  and  local  discretion  under  the  block 
grant  approach  contained  in  the  Act.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Commission  urges  that  State 
comprehensive  law  enforcement  plans  should 
give  greater  attention  to  improving  all  com- 
ponents of  the  criminal  Justice  systems. 

P.ECOMMEND.'VTION     5.    RETAINING    REGIONAL 
DISTRICTS 

The  Commission  recommends  that  States 
retain  and  strengthen  their  regional  law  en- 
forcement planning  districts. 

RECOMMEND.^TION    6.    AUTHDRIZIMC    WAIVER    Of 
THE    PERSONNEL     COMPENSATION    LIMFT 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Law 
Enforcement  A.ssistance  Administration  be 
authorized  to  waive  the  ceiling  on  grants  for 
personnel  compensation  conuained  in  Title  I 
of  t'ae  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.' 

RECOMMEND  MION       7.       MAINTAI.NING      PRESErJT 
REPRESE.NrATION     REQUIREMENTS    FOR     SPa'S 

The  Commission  recommends  retention  of 
the  present  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  and 
of  related  program  guidelines,  providing  for 
balanced  representation  of  intere.-;ts  on  the 
supervisory  boards  of  State  law  enforcement 
planning  agencies. 


CALIFORNIA    GOVERNOR'S    SCHOL- 
ABJS>   REJECT   AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  placed  inserts  in  the 
Recohd  for  the  puipose  of  unders^coring 
the  fact  that  our  best  and  brightest 
young  people  are  being  antagonized  by 
our  di.'^torted  priorities. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  two 
recent  high  school  graduates  in  my  dis- 
trict. These  girls  were  chosen  to  be  Gov- 
ernor's scholars  because  of  their  out- 
standing scholastic  achievement.  How- 
ever, they  felt  they  could  not  in  good 
conscience  accept  an  award  from  Gov. 
Ronalrl  Reagan,  whose  hostility  toward 
education  is  no  secret. 

Let  us  hope  that  Ronald  Reagan's  poli- 
cies of  today  will  not  be  Richard  Nixon's 
policies  tomorrow. 

I  include  the  letter  to  which  I  referred 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

June   19,   1970. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett. 
Cannoii  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Upon  graduation  from 
high  school  this  June,  we  were  notified  that 
we  were  among  the  high  school  seniors 
chosen  as  California  Governor's  Scholars.  We 
received  certificates  to  that  affect,  signed  by 
Ronald  Reagan. 

In  view  of  the  Reagan  Administration's 
policies   toward   education,   we   consider   it 
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ironic,  and  not  a  little  hypocritical,  that  the 
Governor  should  undertake  to  commend  stu- 
dents for  high  scholastic  achievement.  (On 
the  other  hand,  his  recognition  of  such  stu- 
dents may  be  more  thoughtful  and  logical 
than  we  know — perhaps  the  Governor  rea- 
lizes that  obtaining  a  thorough,  relevant 
education  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
in  this  state  since  he  took  office.  Perhaps 
that  fact  weighs  on  his  conscience  although, 
truthfully,  we  see  no  e'.idence  of  this.) 

We  question  the  validity  of  t'ne  determina- 
tion of  such  achievement.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  attended  school  in  one  of  the  best- 
financed  districts  of  the  state.  Yet  even  here 
we  see  the  budget  cuts  and  harmful  program 
alterations  that  Reagan  policies  require.  We 
v,-onder  how  many  students  in  less  prosper- 
ous districts,  with  potentials  equi-l  to  or 
greatrr  than  ours,  will  never  be  recognized 
either  as  Governor's  Scholars  or  simply  as 
people  with  something  extra  to  contribute 
to  society. 

Eacli  of  us  will  be  attending  a  campus  of 
the  University  of  California  this  fall.  In  the 
meantime,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
retiu-ning  the  enclosed  certificates  to  our 
Governor.  Please  convey  to  him  our  thanks, 
but  tell  him  that  we  decline  his  recognition. 
It  is  no  honor  to  be  named  a  Reagan  Scholar. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Elaine    Kasimatis, 

Daris.  Calif. 
Karin  VonAbrams. 

Davis,  Calif. 


CAN  LAW  SURVIVE? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard  J. 
Farrell,  the  vice  pre.>id?nt  and  general 
counsel  of  Standard  Oil  Co..  Indiana, 
recently  delivered  a  notable  address 
before  the  school  of  law  convoca- 
tion of  Washburn  University,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

In  this  address,  entitled  "Can  Law 
Survive?"  Mr.  Farrell  empha.sizes  what 
the  real  nature  of  the  law  is.  He  also 
makes  the  telling  point,  that  if  law  does 
not  survive,  "it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any 
other  worthwhile  legacies  that  will." 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Can  Law  SiRviVE? 
(Richard  J.  Farrell) 

Since  this  gathering  takes  place  on  "Law- 
Day,"  and  since  I  am  by  profession  a  lawyer. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  understandable  if  I 
were  to  enter  a  strong  plea  for  "Law  and 
Order." 

This  is  a  very  popular  subject  with  mo.st 
of  our  population  at  the  moment,  and  for 
understandable  reasons.  With  reported  crimes 
of  every  sort  on  the  path  of  a  statistical  sky- 
rocket; with  the  police  in  disfavor  among 
the  young,  the  black  community,  the  intel- 
lectuals, and  the  drug  users;  with  our  most 
precious  civil  rights  trampled  without  reeard 
by  radicals  of  both  left  and  right;  and  with 
the  courts  themselves  clogged  with  backlogs 
which  threaten  to  stretch  out  as  long  as  the 
earthly  lives  of  many  of  the  parties  Involved, 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  conclude  that 
the  needed  social  prescription  is  a  strong 
dose  of  simplistic  law  and  order  imposed  by 
force. 

Certainly,  something  is  needed.  Since  our 
legal   system  is  a  major  clearinghouse   for 
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society's  complaints,  it  is  disoonceriing  to 
find  it  is  not  lunctionme  as  well  as  we  would 
like.  At  the  very  least,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  point  in  our  courts  at  which  the 
interval  between  a  charge  of  crlmlna!  action 
or  the  filing  of  a  civil  complaint  and  the 
time  It  Is  adjudicated  is  not  so  long  that 
those  involved  have  difficulty  In  reralUng 
Just  iiow  the  whole  thing  came  about. 

However,  instead  of  taking  up  even  a  short 
amount  of  time  here  tod:.y  with  an  exami- 
nation of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
our  present  Judicial  svstem — w.tiich  does 
have  a  long  and  honorable  history— I  would 
like  instead  to  offer  a  few  obfervauons  about 
the  nature  of  law  in  its  much  broader  sense 
and  the  need  to  understand  it.  President 
Edward  H.  Levi  of  the  Un.\ersity  of  Ciilcago 
and  tormer  Dean  of  its  Law  SohO'-.I.  has  de- 
fined tlie  function  of  law  in  these  words: 

"Law  ...  is  not  primarily  a  social  .science 
describing  how  some  institutions  operate.  It 
'.s  not  primarily  a  tool  for  determining  liow 
transactions  will  turn  out  or  for  predicting 
what  courts  will  do.  These  are  important 
services  but  they  are  subsidiary  to  law's 
major  commiimenr.  The  important  point  is 
that  law  has  a  commitment  and  this  shapes 
its  role  and  measures  its  success. 

•rhis  commitment  hat,  oixen  been  stated. 
It  is  general.  It  Is  not  the  less  purposeful 
on  that  account.  It  is  ut  develop  concepts, 
and  to  maintain  and  operate  prticedures 
which  enable  a  sovereign  community  to  be 
governed  by  rule  for  the  common  good,  the 
attainment  of  human  values,  and  to  make 
that  rule  eaectne." 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  may  think 
the  subject  of  these  comments — "Can  Law 
Survive?" — is  unduly  pess.mlstic  in  tone,  let 
me  assure  you  it  is  not  The  prestigious  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
for  example,  is  currently  holding  a  two-day 
svTnposium  on  the  question:  'Is  Law  Dead?" 
While  I  have  ^me  admitted  concern  over 
t!ie  health  of  the  patient.  I  haven  t  yet  gone 
so  far  Its  to  entertain  the  idea  we  already 
have  a  corpse  on  our  hands 

It  takes  no  particular  ;ngenu!ty  or  Intel- 
lect to  find  defects  in  any  of  the  products  of 
mankind — from  herbicides  to  relL^i^ns  When 
It  comes  to  anything  as  complex  as  the  social 
systems  which  hold  us  together,  the  grounds 
for  complaint  are  nearly  as  varied  as  the 
;n;iabitants. 

CHven  htmian  nature— and  I  think  we  have 
to  take  It  at  least  until  some  Orv.ellian  fu- 
ture^tliere  are  alwavs  going  to  be  dissidents 
m  any  group — from  the  nursery  school  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  m.iny  fields  of  en- 
deavor, we  have  relied  on  dissidents  from  ac- 
cepted wisdom  to  provide  the  breakthrough 
to  new  ground,  and  they  have  provided  cru- 
cial leadership  on  the  long  Journey  which 
has  led  tis  down  from  tlie  trees  and  up  to  the 
moon 

Within  the  limits  of  the  historical  legacy 
of  the  Western  world,  the  :.nnals  are  ftill  of 
difsldents  whose  convictions  later  led  to 
canonization — in  arts  and  letters,  in  music, 
in  science  and  medicine,  and  in  law  and 
politics.  This  happened  because  time  proved 
their  once-heretical  ideas  to  be  at  least  better 
than  what  had  preceded. 

For  the  most  part  theirs  has  been  an 
honorable  tradition  of  dissent.  It  was  gen- 
erally marked  by  a  determination  to  improve 
on  the  state  of  man's  affairs,  as  seen  by  the 
dissenters.  Among  other  things,  it  produced 
this  country — with  all  it*  faults,  along  with 
such  interesting  innovations  as  mass  edu- 
cation, television,  and  atomic  energy. 

However,  the  right  of  dissent  is  being  em- 
ployed today  on  such  a  scale  and  In  a  man- 
ner as  to  threaten  to  bring  down  the  whole 
social  structure.  A  great  deal  of  the  current 
furor  in  this  country  apjjears  basically  an- 
archistic In  Its  Inspiration,  and  among  the 
many  other  luxuries  we  cannot  afford  at  this 
stage  In  our  development  Is  a  widespread 
state  of  anarchism.  I  use  the  term  as  it  la 
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most  commonly  understood  to  mean  a  terror- 
istic resistance  to  government  and  social 
order.  Given  the  complexity  of  modern,  urban 
society,  the  last  thing  we  can  tolerate  are 
people  willing  to  destroy  what  Is  In  order 
to  see  what  might  follow— If  Indeed  they 
have  such  long-range  curiosity. 

The  "new  left"  which  preaches  such  a 
doctrine,  Is  really  offering  nothing  very  new. 
Anarchists  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  Ancient 
Greece — which  obliged  us  with  the  concept, 
as  she  did  so  many  others.  Philosophically, 
they  have  long  cherished  the  Ideal  of  a 
society  without  government.  In  Its  place  ac- 
cording to  their  credo,  we  would  substitute 
free  agreements  among  those  concerned.  This 
noble  Idea  did  not  catch  on  even  in  the 
relatively  simple  city-states  of  Athens  or 
Sparta,  where  in  theory  it  could  at  least  have 
been  tried.  Its  application  In  the  20th  Cen- 
tury would  result  in  absolute  chaos,  at  least 
in  the  industrialized  nations. 

Nevertheless,  the  dream  has  persisted.  The 
anarchist  movement  probably  reached  Its 
peak  in  the  West  when  Its  followers — dissat- 
isfied with  the  lack  of  satisfactory  agree- 
ments on  their  own  terms — assassinated  a 
Tsar  of  Rus.sla  (Alexander  II) .  a  President  of 
Prance  (Carnot),  an  Empress  of  Austria 
(Elizabeth)  and  a  President  of  the  United 
States  (McKinley)— all  within  less  than  20 
years,  between  1881  and  1901.  However,  gov- 
ernments also  tend  to  persist,  even  if  you 
eliminate  the  titular  head,  although  anar- 
chists went  around  throwing  a  great  number 
of  bombs  against  objects  of  their  displeasure 
richt  up  to  World  War  I,  when  the  fashion 
declined. 

As  we  all  know  from  looking  at  our  news- 
papers, bombins;  is  back  In  vogue.  Bombs 
are  placed  In  schools,  in  offices,  in  govern- 
ment buildings  and  places  of  public  assem- 
bly almost  daily.  The  idea  of  employing 
violence  as  an  appropriate  weapon  against 
the  Ideological  enemy  is  back  in  fashion.  We 
have  a  daily  log  In  this  country  of  the 
spread  of  the  notion  that  the  only  way  to 
get  things  done  Is  to  take  force  Into  your 
own  hands. 

The  infection  has  spread  alarmingly. 
Students  whose  demands  are  not  met  speed- 
ily enough  respond  by  Imprisoning  deans, 
burning  libraries,  and  destroying  profes- 
sorial files  representing  the  work  of  a  life- 
time. Urban  blacks  who  are  fed  up  with  con- 
ditions in  the  ghetto  shoot  guns  at  firemen 
who  have  come  to  put  out  a  blaze  which 
menaces  the  neighborhood.  Public  school 
teachers  unhappy  with  the  terms  of  their 
contracts  simply  close  down  the  schools, 
and  similar  actions  are  taken  by  every  group 
from  postmen  to  air  traffic  controllers.  La- 
boriously-negotiated labor  contracts  are  re- 
jected out  of  hand  by  the  union  member- 
ship. Environmental  crusaders  advocate  de- 
struction of  public  utilities.  The  list  is  al- 
most endless,  and  there  Is  no  point  In  pur- 
suing It. 

In  nearly  every  case  I  have  cited,  there  Is 
a  legitimate  core  of  grievance.  In  nearly  every 
case,  society's  response  has  been  tardy,  if 
not  downright  apathetic.  Yet  there  has  to  be 
some  middle  ground  between  frustration  and 
violent  action,  and  this  Is  what  we  badly 
need  to  find.  The  exact  location  of  this 
middle  ground  will  vary  according  to  the 
legitimacy  and  scale  of  the  grievance,  but  I 
dont  think  any  of  us  should  be  deluded  Into 
thinking  that  actions  which  may  help  to 
dramatize  a  problem  thereby  solve  It  Not  so. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  is  still  going  on,  pov- 
erty and  the  slums  are  still  with  us.  blacks 
and  whites  are  still  far  from  agreement, 
many  people  are  still  underpaid  by  reason- 
able standards,  and  women  are  still  accorded 
second-class  citizenship — or  so  increasing 
numbers  of  them  assert.  I  don't  see  a  single 
one  of  these  problems  which  is  really  sus- 
ceptible to  a  violent  solution. 

The  anarchistic  alternative  Is  particularly 
objectionable  In  a  democracy  which  provides 
means  for  the  redress  of  grievances  at  the 
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ballot  box  and  in  the  courtroom.  That  the 
system  may  not  work  with  the  dispatch  or 
with  the  results  that  some  of  the  more  Im- 
patient may  desire  does  not  mean  that  we 
can  afford  to  see  it  abandoned 

The  preservation  of  basic  social  systems — 
and  social  values — is  a  condition  precedent 
to  civilization.  The  case  cannot  be  put  more 
tellingly  than  by  Kenneth  Clark,  who  in  his 
recent  book,  "Civilization:  A  Personal  View", 
said: 

"At  this  point,  I  reveal  myself  In  my  true 
colors,  as  a  stick-in-the-mud.  I  hold  a  num- 
ber of  beliefs  that  have  been  repudiated  by 
the  liveliest  intellects  of  our  time.  I  believe 
order  is  better  than  chaos,  creation  better 
than  destruction  I  prefer  gentleness  to  vio- 
lence, forgiveness  to  vendetta.  On  the  whole 
I  think  that  knowledge  Is  preferable  to  Ig- 
norance, and  I  am.  sure  that  human  sym- 
pathy Is  more  valuable  than  Ideology.  I 
believe  that  in  spite  of  the  recent  triumphs 
of  science,  men  haven't  changed  much  in  the 
last  two  thousand  years;  and  In  consequence 
we  must  still  try  to  learn  from  history.  His- 
tory Is  ourselves.  I  also  hold  one  or  two  be- 
liefs that  are  more  difficult  to  put  shortly. 
For  example.  I  believe  in  courtesy,  the  ritual 
by  which  we  avoid  hurting  other  people's 
feelings  by  satisfying  our  own  egos.  And  I 
think  we  should  remember  that  we  are  part 
of  a  groat  whole,  which  for  convenience  we 
call  nature.  All  living  things  are  our  brothers 
and  sist-ers.  Above  all.  I  believe  in  the  God- 
given  genius  of  certain  individuals,  and  I 
value  a  society  that  makes  their  existence 
possible." 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  some  of  those 
geniuses  p.s  founders  of  the  republic.  They 
were  admitted  revolutionaries.  They  were 
hardlv  anarchists— nor  does  it  appear  they 
would  have  subscribed  to  the  notion  that 
life  is  merely  a  long,  subjective  "happening." 
They  handed  down  to  us  a  system  of  moral 
and'  political  principle.?— of  self-evident 
truths  and  inalienable  rights,  as  they  saw 
them— which  have  served  us  well  but  are 
now  in  clear  Jeopardy. 

The  difficulty  is  that  there  has  to  be  gen- 
eral belief  in  the  principles  and  acceptance 
of  the  rulps  which  stem  from  them.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  functioning  of 
law  within  our  civilization.  The  neces-sity  for 
voluntary  participation  In  its  processes  and 
submission  to  its  decisions  Is  a  sine-qua- 
nan  if  .such  hard-won  protections  as  those 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  going  to  be  preserved 
for  a  posterity  which  Is  going  to  need  them 
as  much  as  we. 

Once  people  begin  seeking  tl^eir  objectives 
by  force  or  by  deliberate  flouting  of  the  rules, 
the  very  essence  of  the  system  Is  subverted 
no  matter  what  the  moral  or  ethical  Justifi- 
cation may  be  said  to  be.  This  Is  precisely 
what  is  going  on  around  us  and  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  If  we  are  indeed  to  abandon  prin- 
ciples and  systems,  we  will  simultaneously 
have  abandoned  the  one  rational  hope  we 
have  for  the  future. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  social  dam- 
age that  can  be  done  when  this  delicate 
compact  is  violated.  Some  of  the  examples  I 
have  noted  produced  piles  of  stinking  gar- 
bage, in  the  cities,  arson  and  looting,  un- 
delivered mail,  closed  schools,  and  transpor- 
tation paralysis  as  a  few  of  the  recent  fruits. 

One  of  the  unanswered  questions  before 
us  is  how  far  is  this  process  going  to  go? 
The  defense  tactics  of  the  "Conspiracy  7" 
trial  in  Chicago  threatened  the  entire  con- 
cept of  procedural  due  process  which  has 
served  to  protect  our  civil  rights — both  indi- 
vidual and  collective — for  so  long.  I  think  it 
is  fairly  obvious  that  if  deliberate  defiance 
of  established  procedures  were  to  become  the 
norm,  none  of  us  would  have  any  particular 
rights  worth  mentioning. 

Or  let  us  take  some  of  the  more  active 
crusaders  to  save  the  environment.  While  a 
straight  line  may  be  the  shortest  path  be- 
tween two  points  in  plane  geometry,  this  Is 
not  necessarily  the  case  In  a  society.  Anti- 
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fKtllutloi.  ziealots  who  are  convinced,  for 
example,  that  the  way  to  cut  down  air  pol- 
lution Is  to  force  offending  public  utilities 
to  shut  down  might  reflect  on  the  horrors 
of  life  In  a  large  city  without  power— even 
temporarily. 

Events  on  our  campuses  also  suggest  the 
heavy  price  involved  In  the  use  of  the  tactics 
of  force  and  violence.  The  combination  of 
physical  destruction  and  "non-negotiable" 
demands  for  costly  new  programs  and  priv- 
ileges side  by  side  with  equally  "non-nego- 
tiable" demands  to  take  In  more  students 
while  abolishing  fees  place  some  obvious 
strains  on  the  unfortunate  institutions— not 
to  mention  the  teachers  who  want  to  teach 
and  the  students  who  want  to  learn.  But 
the  gravest  penalty  Is,  again,  the  abandon- 
ment of  reason — whose  preservation  and  en- 
couragement is  supposed  to  be  the  college 
or  university's  purpose  in  existing  to  begin 
with. 

Just  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  New 
York  Times  said  this  editorially: 

"If  the  campuses  are  to  be  permitted  to 
function  as  staging  areas  for  violence,  the 
academic  community  jeopardizes  its  funda- 
mental role  as  freedom's  protector;  to  im- 
pair academic  freedom,  whether  through 
internal  coercion  or  external  repression,  is 
to  shut  off  civil  liberties  at  the  source. 

"The  defense  of  freedom  required  vigilance 
against  all  forms  of  violence,  coercion  or  re- 
pression. The  safeguard  of  the  people's  legit- 
imate powers  Is  the  rule  of  law  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  No  government  nor  any  dis- 
.sident  group,  can  defy  that  rule  or  abridge 
those  rights  without  being  guilty  of  the 
ultimate  and  Intolerable  subversion  of  the 
American  Ideal  and  the  democratic  reality. " 

The  most  likely  outcome  of  the  continued 
use  of  the  tactics  of  violence  will  be  to  pro- 
voke the  traditional  response  of  other  so- 
cieties In  the  past — namely  repression.  There 
comes  a  point  when  majorities  tire  of  the 
complaints  of  minorities,  particularly  when 
the  pressing  of  these  complaints  threatens 
the  whole  structure — and  the  historical  re- 
action has  been  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble- 
makers at  whatever  cost.  In  the  process,  hard- 
won  personal  rights  and  freedoms  have  evap- 
orated like  dew  In  the  summer  sunshine. 

We  may  be  drifting  close  to  the  breaking 
point  already,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  see 
that  sorry  day  arrive.  Many  of  us  may  have 
doubts  about  certain  aspects  of  our  heritage. 
This  is  admittedly  an  imperfect  world.  But. 
by  the  test  of  history  and  a  look  at  the  rest 
of  the  world,  our  heritage  comprises  some 
fundamental  strengths  which  outniunber  Its 
deficiencies,  and  are  worth  building  on.  I 
am  reminded  of  Winston  Churchill,  who  once 
described  the  British  Parliamentary  system 
as  the  worst  conceivable  form  of  govern- 
ment— except  for  all  the  others. 

And  so  I  feel  about  the  role  of  law  and 
the  rule  of  law  as  I  have  discussed  it  today. 
None  of  society's  problems  can  be  solved 
without  the  efforts  of  men  of  good  will  op- 
erating within  the  process  of  law  as  effective 
rules  for  the  common  good  are  evolved— 
and  this  requires  the  rational  efforts  of  the 
universities,  business,  the  church,  legisla- 
tures, the  executive  and  the  courts.  Law  in 
this  sense  must  survive.  If  it  cannot.  It  Is 
difficult  to  think  of  any  other  worthwhile 
legacies  that  will. 


THE  DECISION  THAT  CONCEIVED 
A  NATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  patriotic   pro-American   national 
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organizations  is  the  DAR — Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  In  our  land 
today,  their  dedication  and  love  of  coun- 
try shine  out  like  a  beacon. 

Among  their  many  contributions  to 
loyalty  and  understanding  of  our  con- 
stitutional Government,  are  their  efforts 
to  instill  in  our  youth  the  history  of  our 
country'  and  a  desire  to  keep  our  people 
free. 

Recently  in  Bulloch  County,  Ga.,  the 
Archibald  Bulloch  Chapter  of  the  DAR 
conducted  a  countywide  contest  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  among 
seventh-grade  students. 

The  first-place  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Donna  DeLoch,  a  stu- 
dent at  Statesboro  Junior  High  School, 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
DeLoach.  Miss  DeLoach's  essay  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  en- 
titled, "The  Decision  that  Conceived  a 
Nation." 

With  the  Fourth  of  July— the  194th 
anniversary  of  our  freedom — about  to  be 
celebrated,  I  feel  that  Miss  DeLoach's 
essay  will  prove  of  particular  interest  to 
our  fellow  Members  and  I  insert  it  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

I  From  the  Bulloch  Herald  and  Times, 
Feb.  12.  1970] 

The  Decision  that  Conceived  a  Nation 
(By  Donna  DeLoach) 

If  Thomas  Jefferson  had  put  his  thoughts 
to  words  prior  to  writing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  might  have  sounded  like 
this : 

March  21,*  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  1776. 
In  my  mind  there  is  a  great  debate,  should 
we  continue  war  or  not?  War,  a  horrible  thing 
may  give  us  our  rights,  but  then  again,  if 
Britain  wins  we  would  be  under  even  tighter 
reins  than  before!  Even  though  we  are  fight- 
ing, should  we  fight  for  Independence?  Risk 
the  lives  of  many  colonists,  for  a  lost  cause, 
or  is  it  lost?  There  is  no  way  to  know  wheth- 
er we  will  be  successful,  but  should  we  post- 
pone war  in  hopes  that  we  will  regain  our 
rights?  No.  we  as  Englishmen  are  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  the  Magna  Carta,  yet  the 
King  will  not  give  us  our  rights  now  so  why 
should  we  believe  that  he  will  at  some  future 
date?  There  Is  always  the  chance  that  we 
will  be  crushed!  If  we  should  break  free 
from  England,  would  the  nation  we  form  be 
able  to  face  the  responsibilities  of  these  mod- 
ern times?  Would  we  wither  away  like  so 
many  nations  before  us?  The  farther  I  think 
into  this  debate,  the  more  difficult  the  deci- 
sion becomes ! 

April  30.*  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord.  1776. 

Today  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  I  came 
across  Patrick  Henry,  a  strong  believer  in 
freedom.  He  feels  that  we  should  break 
away  from  England  entirely!  He  says  that 
war  is  the  only  answer!  He  also  feels  that 
polite  petitions  will  do  no  good;  that  only  a 
tyrant  will  take  away  a  peoples'  dearly  won 
freedom!  He  adds  that  we  as  colonists  of 
England  are  entitled  to  English  rights,  even 
if  we  are  separated  by  a  tremendous  sea!  War 
is  the  only  answer! 

Even  though  Henry  has  great  Influence 
many  are  undecided  like  myself.  Which  Is 
right?  War  with  only  a  chance  of  our  rights, 
or  peace  with  little  or  no  chance  for  our 
natural  rights? 

I  feel  that  this  question  must  be  answeed 
soon,  but  how  can  such  an  Important  deci- 
sion be  made  quickly?  Too  quick  a  decision 
may  be  fatal  for  the  colonists,  but  too  late 
a  decision  could  also  be  fatal  for  the  natioiH — 
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If  we  give  In  to  Britain  could  we  be  reduced 
to  slaves?  I  am  now  all  the  more  puzzled. 
Which  should  we  strive  for — total  Independ- 
ence, or  better  relations  with  England? 

May  1,*  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1776. 

Today  I  suddenly  came  across  George 
Washington,  a  very  respected  figure  in  the 
House.  He  feels  that  this  war  is  not  In  the 
best  Interest  of  our  colonies.  Yet  he  also 
feels  that  His  Majesty  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  unfair  taxes.  Since  the 
Stamp  Act  was  finally  passed,  there  has  been 
talk  of  rebellion,  yet  Washington  disagrees 
He  feels  that  war  Is  senseless;  that  rebellion 
Is  senseless;  that  the  King  was  mislead  by 
his  ministers  and  that  we  should  try  to 
patch  up  things  with  England!  But,  should 
we?  Will  it  really  help?  It  cotild  bring  dis- 
aster,  but   it   may   help.   Which   is   right? 

I  must  not  let  others  decide  for  m.e! 

June  6,  1776*  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1776. 

War  Breaking  away  from  England  seems 
inevitable.  If  war  must  persist  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  free  the  colonies  from  the 
unjust  rule  of  Great  Britain!  Even  though 
I  think  war  is  tragic.  I  must  help  our  striv- 
ing colonists!  We  must  win!  Even  though 
I'm  undecided  about  the  wisdom  of  this  war 
I  know  we  must  have  liberty!  Liberty  is 
precious  beyond  all  means!  I  feel  that  un- 
less we  act  quickly  It  may  be  too  late,  for 
in  another  score  years  we  may  be  common 
slaves.  Our  ancestors  have  worked  hard  for 
our  freedom,  we  can't  let  one  tyrant  destroy 
our  rights.  We  must  break  loose  from  Brit- 
ain's tight  rein! 

July   2.*    In   the   year   of   Our   Lord    1776 

The  Continental  Congress  declares  Inde- 
pendence! John  Hancock  the  head  of  the 
Continental  Congress  appointed  Benjamin 
Franklin,  me,  along  with  several  others  to 
a  committee  to  write  up  the  document  of 
Independence.  The  entire  committee  agreed 
that  I  should  be  in  charge  of  writing  so  great 
a  document.  This  Is  a  great  honor,  but  also 
a  great  responsibility.  How  can  I  find  the 
words  for  so  great  a  document?  I  have  been 
under  such  a  .■^train  Am  I  the  person  to  au- 
thor such  a  paper? 

July  4*.  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1776. 

At  last  it  is  finished!  I  worked  day  and 
night,  without  stopping  to  sup  or  rest.  Even 
though  I  u?ed  little  reference  I  knew  what 
I'd  write,  for  the  right  of  liberty  Is  for 
all! 

At  first  I  was  uncertain  of  the  pre.imble 
of  so  great  a  document,  but  at  the  Assembly 
the  words  stood  out  daring  and  bold: 

"When  In  the  Course  of  human  Events, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  Political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another  .  .  ." 
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THEY  ARE  FINALLY  THINKING 


•These  dates  are  entirely  fictitious  since 
the  exact  dates  were  unknown  to  my  points 
of  reference. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'H'VES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  th6ught-provoking  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Higgen  in  the  Lake  Lil- 
lian Crier  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District. 

Editor  Higgen  writes  his  thoughts  of 
high  school  graduation.  He  commends 
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our  youth  for  thinking  but  he  also  tells  of 
their  impatience,  of  their  frustration  be- 
cause they  feel  cut  off,  because  there 
are  no  new  worlds  for  them  to  conquer. 

But  there  is  much  to  be  done,  he  says. 
The  character  of  man  has  hardly  been 
scratched.  The  conquest  of  inner  man 
is  the  most  challenging  one  today.  It  pro- 
vides challenges  enough  for  many  gener- 
ations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Editor  Higgins 
editorial  in  this  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

They  Are  Finally  Thinking 
(By  Richard  Hlggln) 

Suddenly  the  thought  burst  upon  many 
minds  Friday  night  during  commencement 
exercises  at  Cosmos  High  School:  "Our  chil- 
dren are  thinking — they're  finally  thinking!" 

To  some  it  was  a  cause  for  rejoicing;  some 
were  outraged;  while  others  were  so  surprised 
they  couldn't  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing. 

For  years  many  of  us  have  wished  that  the 
youth  of  our  nation  would  begin  thinking, 
become  concerned  with  their  world  and  take 
an  active  part  in  shaping  it. 

Suddenly,  we  realize  that  our  wish  has 
come  true,  and  were  terrified — they're  so 
inexperienced,  so  impatient,  so  often  mis- 
informed, so  often  deceived  by  those  who 
wi.'Uld  use  them  for  their  own  unscrupulous 
purposes! 

To  make  matters  worse,  we  realize  sud- 
denly that  while  the  youth  have  awakened, 
many  of  us  have  fallen  asleep.  Lulled  into 
immobility  by  putting  all  our  trust  in  a  false 
god — big  brother  government,  which  we  now 
realize  enslaves  us  in  the  end  rather  than 
freeing  us. 

While  the  speeches  FYiday  night  featured 
frustration  and  pessimism,  they,  nonetheless, 
expressed  a  desire  to  "break  down  the  walls" 
separating  the  generations,  to  wake  up  to  our 
present  problems,  and  work  together,  Intel- 
ligently, to  solve  them. 

This  may  have  been  noble  rhetoric  only. 
but  I  sincerely  doubt  it.  Today's  kids  are 
scared.  They  feel  cut  off.  even  betrayed.  With 
proper  guidance  they  could  be  a  tremendous 
force  in  straightening  out  this  country, 
rather  than  destroying  it  as  many  currei:tly 
seem  intent  to  do.  As  Craig  Tliomas  said. 
"We  can  be  a  powerful  people  with  your 
experience  and  our  enthusiasm." 

It's  true!  But  first  we  must  awaken  our- 
selve  from  the  apathy  into  which  we've  fall- 
en and  regain  our  right  of  individual  integ- 
rity and  destiny. 

Many  youth  today  are  Impatient.  They  fail 
to  realize  that  the  degree  of  civilization  we 
have  attained  was  reached  only  through 
thousands  of  years  of  sacrifice  and  struggle — 
they  expect  everything  to  become  perfect 
overnight.  Thus,  through  pushing  too  hard, 
too  fast,  they  could  destroy  everything — the 
good  along  with  the  bad. 

But,  couple  their  enthusiasm  and  energy 
with  our  experience  and  understanding  and 
we  could  have  a  force  beautiful  to  behold. 
But.  first  we  have  to  get  up  off  our  can. 

Youth  often  feel  frustrated  today  because 
they  feel  they  cannot  improve  their  economic 
and  technical  situation  significantly.  They 
already  have  everything.  What's  the  use? 

They're  wrong,  and  you  and  I  must  help 
them  realize  that  the  greatest  frontiers,  the 
greatest  challenges  still  He  ahead. 

Yes.  we're  an  affluent  society.  Yes.  we're 
rapidly  conquering  outer  space.  But  that 
great  frontier  of  Inner  space  has  hardly  been 
touched.  I  mean  the  heart  and  soul — the 
character  if  you  please — of  man  has  barely 
been  scratched.  "The  conquest  of  the  inner 
man  is  the  most  challenging  one  today.  It 
provides  challenge  enough  for  many  genera- 
tions. 
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The  blueprint  has  already  been  provided 
by  God.  It  u  outlined  In  great  detail  In  a 
dusty  old  book,  which  Is  called  the  Bible. 

The  field  !>  whre  unto  the  harvest.  Let  us 
unite  hands  across  the  generations  and  con- 
quer this  frontier. 


HIGHWAY  SENTIMENT  STRONGLY 
FAVORABLE  ACCORDING  TO  NA- 
TIONAL POLL  OP  EDITORS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  lo  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  from  Federation 
Reporter— i.-;sue  date:  July  2,  1970,  pub- 
ll.'=hed  bv  the  Plishway  Users  Federation 
for  Safety  pnd  Mobility,  Washington. 
DC. 

The  article  follows: 
Highway  Sfntiment  Strongly  Favorable  Ac- 
cording TO  National  Poll  of  Editors 

.\ttitudes  toward  highway  transportation 
across  the  c  >untry  remain  strongly  favor- 
able, according:  to  the  nation's  i.ew.sp.iper 
editors.  This  was  borne  out  by  a  re'-c-.!!  coast- 
to-coast  survey  of  nearly  600  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  editors  conducted  by  the 
Highway  Users  Feder.ition. 

Preliminary  tmdlngo  of  the  survey  have 
just  been  ■ui'ulyzcd  and  are  reported  here  for 
the  tirst  lime. 

Generally,  the  results  show  that  despite 
the  well-pubiicizo?.:  aiul-highway  prop.-.ganda 
being  generated  by  vocal  citizens'  groups,  the 
favorable  attitudes  of  most  city  coimcils  and 
state  legislatures  toward  highways  remain 
unalfected.  as  do  most  highway  projects. 
Moreover,  by  an  almost  two  to  one  margin, 
responding  editors  believe  that  citije.is  do 
not  favor  divei-si'ii  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  pay  for  development  of  other  trans- 
portation modes. 

The  siirvey  conducted  by  the  Federation's 
News  Department,  was  launched  in  early 
June  antl  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to 
editors  noting  that  the  U.S.  Congress  this 
year  will  make  a  r.umber  of  import  nt  deci- 
sions regarding  tlie  nation's  highwr.y  prc- 
grani.  pnrticularlv  the  future  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Trus'  Fund  due  to  expire  in  r972. 

Stressed  l:i  the  letter  was  the  Federation's 
concern  that  Congress  might  base  Us  deci- 
sions on  experiences  in  Washirgton,  DC. 
where  a  10-year  dispute  over  a  local  freeway 
program  has  left  many  people  with  mixed 
emotions  about  highways  in  general.  This, 
the  Federation's  letter  st<ated,  \i0tild  be 
"shortsighted  ai.d  hardly  Indicative  of  na- 
tional att.tudes  toward  highways."  Thus,  the 
editors  were  asked  to  help  in  developing  a 
national  composite  on  certain  key  highway 
Issues. 

Editors  were  asked  to  answer  five  questions 
on  an  enclosed  postal  card  and  to  return  it 
unsigned,  without  identifying  the  newspaper. 
Within  10  days  time  a  25  percent  response 
was  recorded. 

The  first  question  asked  "Dovgjrfeel  there 
is  growing  ami-highway  serffflSiMfin  your 
city?"  To  this,  over  65  percent'|0l  the  re- 
sponding editors  answered  "No"  while  only 
35  percent  said  '"i'es." 

"The  second  part  of  the  question  concerned 
any  possible  anti-highway  sentiment  in  the 
editor's  state.  Exactly  69  percent  of  the  re- 
sponding editors  said  they  did  not  think 
anti-highway  s^tlment  was  growing,  while 
31  percent  said  Ihey  thought  it  was. 

"The  second  question  concerned  the  in- 
fluence of  citizens'  groups;  "Are  the  activi- 
ties of  any  antl-hlghway  group  adversely  af- 
fecting a   highway   program  in   your  city?" 
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To  this  question  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
responding  editors  answered  "No."  Only  20 
percent  felt  there  was  some  negative  in- 
fluence on  highway  programs  caused  by  citi- 
zen group  pressure. 

Pare  two  of  the  question  applied  to  the 
editors  state.  lu  this  ca.se,  75  percent  of  those 
responding  indicated  "no  eflect"  while  some 
25  percent  saw  evidence  of  adverse  pressures. 

Question  three  asked,  "Do  you  think  antl- 
hlghway  attitudes  in  other  cities  or  states 
influence  the  highway  situation  in  your  own 
community?"  Approximately  70  percent  of 
the  i-espcnding  indicated  no  external  in- 
fluence: 30  percent  thought  tlicre  was  some. 

In  response  to  question  four,  "What  do 
you  feel  is  the  general  attitude  tov/ard  high- 
ways in  your  city  council?"  88  percent  of  the 
responding  editors  said  "favorable,"  wlUle 
only  12  percent  thought  attitudes  were  not 
iavorable. 

Part  two  of  the  question  concerned  high- 
way attitudes  in  the  editor's  state  legisla- 
ture. An  overpowering  92  percent  of  the  re- 
sponding editors  felt  there  was  a  favorable 
..ttitude;  only  eight  percent  felt  there  was 
not. 

The  final  question  centered  on  the  key  Is- 
sue of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund:  "Do  you 
believe  the  citizens  of  your  commimlty  would 
favor  diversioii  of  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  pay  for  other  modes,  such  as  rapid 
rail  transit?" 

To  this  question,  nearly  65  percent  of  the 
responding  editors  said  they  did  not  think 
the  people  m  the  communities  would  favor 
diversion,  .'\pproximately  35  percent  of  the 
respondents  took  the  opposite  view. 

According  to  J.  C.  Martin,  manager  of 
the  Federation  Nev.-s  Department,  "While  this 
survey  Is  not  a  scientific  one  in  the  classic 
sense,  it  dees  give  a  strong  indication  that 
most  of  the  nation  away  from  Washington, 
D.C.  and  the  crowded  northeast  quadrant 
feel  that  highways  and  highway  transporta- 
tion are  still  important.  In  a  quick  way.  this 
was  what  we  were  trying  to  prove.  We  hope 
that  key  officials  and  legislators  will  be 
equally  Impressed  with  the  results." 
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BULLETS    THAT    WOULD    NOT    HIT 
OUR  BOYS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aston- 
ished— more  than  that.  I  am  a.<;hamcd — 
to  hear  some  of  my  colleairucs  crying 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  was  a 
failure,  that  it  was  not  worthwhile. 

Have  they  studied  the  list  of  enemy 
military  supplies  that  our  forces  seized 
in  those  sanctuaries?  Do  they  understand 
what  the  capture  of  these  weapons  and 
munitions  means? 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples. 

Our  forces  seized  14,762,167  machine- 
gun  and  rifle  rounds.  That  means  14.- 
762,167  bullets  that  cannot  be  fired  at 
American  men  in  South  'Vietnam. 

We  seized  199,552  antiaircraft  rounds. 
That  means  199.552  shot^  that  will  not  be 
fired  at  U.S.  aircraft. 

We  seized  68,539  mortar  roimds,  45,283 
rocket  rounds,  29,185  recoilless  rifle 
rounds,  and  62,022  grenades.  That  adds 
up  to  more  than  200,000  big  blasts  that 
cannot  .so  slamming  into  U.S.  installa- 
tions in  South  'Vietnam. 

What  I  have  listed  Is  really  only  a  part 
of  the  story.  There  is  much,  much  more. 


Can  any  of  my  colleaguevs  really  look 
an  American  serviceman  or  any  member 
of  that  man's  family  straight  in  the  eye 
and  say  that  the  capture  of  these  muni- 
tions was  not  worthwhile?  I  say  that  no 
man  who  cares  about  the  .'^ecu'.ity  of  our 
fiyhting  men  can  say  that  when  he  fully 
grasps  the  importance  of  what  was 
achieved  hi  Cambodia. 


THE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF  THE  U.S. 
AR:^IY— ESSAY  BY  CAPT.  JOSEPH 
B.  EZHAYA 


HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
Capt.  Joseph  B.  Ezhaya,  .iudge  advocate 
officer  of  Army  Headquarters  V  Corps,  a 
native  of  Waterville,  Maine,  and  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Maine  Law 
School,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  "Fu- 
ture Role  of  tJie  U.S.  Army"  best-essay 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  Berlin  chapter 
of  the  Association  of  tlie  U.S.  Army. 

Maine  is  proud  of  Captain  Ezhaya  in 
his  achievement  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senators  and  insert  it  in 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Future  Role  of  the  U.S.  Army 

The  United  States  Army's  role  in  the  fu- 
ture win  not  change.  The  role  will  continue 
to  be.  primarily,  the  protection  of  our  coun- 
try against  all  enemies,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  No  other  American  Institution  can 
better  perform  that  mission  of  protection 
than  the  Army.  In  performing  her  mission 
the  Army  has  proven  to  be  an  efficient  and 
flexible  tool  In  serving  her  country.  The  mu- 
tual trust  between  the  Constitutional  Leader 
of  the  Army,  the  President,  and  the  armed 
forces  has  proven  the  underlying  strength 
of  our  democratic  Institutions.  It  Is  safe 
to  say  never  has  an  Army  so  powerful,  been 
so  loyal;  never  has  an  Army  so  professional, 
been  so  humble. 

Yet  our  "troubled  times"  v^ill  find  an  ad- 
ditional role  placed  on  the  Army  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  role  will  be  crucial  to  harmoniz- 
ing the  divergent  forces  presently  In  our 
society.  These  forces,  now  deprecating  exist- 
ing American  institutions,  must  learn  to 
function  within  the  democratic  system,  more 
responsive  to  law  and  order.  The  Army  has 
the  means  to  harness  the  energies  of  these 
forces  along  the  democratic  path.  The  Army 
is  an  educator  of  men  as  well  as  a  trainer  of 
soldiers.  When  the  civilian  executive  au- 
thority wants  the  American  people  to  follow 
thi  example  of  their  Army  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  democratic  principles,  the  Army 
must  show  the  American  people  that  the 
Army  Is  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  represent  the  Army  to  be.  The 
Army  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  cultural 
integration  of  the  races  is  possible  on  a 
broad  scale;  the  Army  must  be  prepared  to 
show  the  benefits  and  promise  inherent  In 
cultural  Integration  between  the  races.  Prep- 
arations for  such  a  showing  will  be  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  future  role  of  the  Army. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Army 
has  already  begun  to  culturally  integrate. 
Physical  Integration  took  place  years  before 
any  other  American  Institution,  and  Its  suc- 
cess is  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  the  level 
of   cultural   integration  In   the  future  will 
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have  to  go  beyond  the  level  of  providing 
merchandise  and  facilities  to  encourage 
black  cultural  expression.  There  is  a  need  for 
a  channeled  and  inspired  program  of  at- 
titude broadening  and  spiritual  influence 
that  can  inspire  a  breakdown  of  prejudice 
and  a  realization  of  the  Ideal  democratic 
way   of   life. 

The  Army  as  a  moral  teacher  Is  a  dubious 
role  for  soldiers,  but  ironically  never  has 
such  a  moral  lesson  been  required  in  order 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  society  the 
American  Army  is  sworn  to  protect.  Right 
now,  a  significant  contribution  to  prot.cct 
the  society  is  to  have  a  culturally  Integrated 
Army.  Such  an  accomplishment  to  be 
achieved  by  the  Army  In  the  foreseeable 
future  will  be  vital  to  the  stability  of  our 
American  institutions. 

The  authoritarian  make-up  of  the  Army. 
ironically,  is  what  makes  the  Army  the  only 
American  institution  that  can  discipline  pre- 
judice at  all  levels.  With  that  power  or 
tool  available  to  It.  the  Army  can  develop  an 
atmosphere  to  broaden  men's  minds  and 
attitudes.  The  negative  approach  Is  disci- 
pline; the  positive  approach  Is  leadership. 

The  Army's  contribution  of  leaders  to  the 
American  Establishment  Is  unbelievable 
These  men,  now  Army  veterans,  have  known 
responsibility  in  the  service  of  their  country 
while  in  uniform,  aiad  subsequently  these 
men  take  into  their  respective  bUElnes.<;es. 
professions,  universities  and  homes  the  at- 
titude.? and  values  cultivated  In  them  while 
in  the  Army.  Thus,  If  In  the  future  there 
can  be  a  thorough  exposure  of  the  men  to 
cultural  Integration  while  In  the  Army, 
those  millions  of  men,  over  the  years,  will 
contribute  to  cultural  Integration  through- 
out America  and  her  institutional 
structures. 

AdmiUedly,  to  suggest  that  cultural  inte- 
gration of  the  races  can  tie  done  on  so  broad 
a  scale  by  the  Army  borders  on  the  naive, 
becaus"  iniegration  on  such  a  scale  is  an 
heretofore  vnachieved  ideal.  Before  Irokiiig 
at  the  benefits  to  the  society  that  would  come 
from  being  the  first  society  to  accomplish 
the  impossible  dream,  let  us  look  at  the 
aiternative  to  ton'.cihing  less  than  total  com- 
mitment to  cullurnl  integration  of  tiie  races. 
Witness  how  the  racial  Issues  has  disorg.i- 
nized  every  other  institution  in  American 
society  to  some  degree.  Universities  and 
schools  have  been  hard  hit;  churches  have 
not  been  immune,  and  some  local  go\ern- 
ments  are  f;:c*ng  chronic  crises.  An  America 
experiencing  such  torment  Is  a  fac .  Thr- 
Army  d;  :s  not  have  an  ensy  time  now.  but 
the  Army  is  far  better  organized  and  immune 
from  wholesale  threat. 

Positively  speaking  how  can  the  Army 
carry  out  Us  mission  to  achieve  massive 
cultural  integration  of  the  races?  The  fir.^t 
step  may  have  already  been  acccmpli.<-lied. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Army  seem 
totally  committed  to  filling  the  need  for  cul- 
tural integration.  It  remains  for  the  Army  to 
call  upon  the  best  minds  In  America,  both 
white  and  black,  to  focus  on  the  problem  of 
eliminating  prejtidice  and  broadening  men's 
attitudes.  The  psychologist,  the  sociologist, 
the  clergy  and  the  white  and  black  individ- 
uals involved,  all  have  contributions  to  make. 
The  Army  has  experience  in  broadening  men's 
attitudes  and  channeling  their  energies.  The 
Army  that  has  trained  pacification  teams  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people  for  foreign 
governments  can  train  American  soldiers  to 
accept  fellow  Am.erlcan  soldiers  In  brother- 
hood. A  possible  tool  may  be  the  one  used 
by  psychologists  known  as  sensitivity  train- 
ing. This  method  has  served  to  provide  a 
mellowing  of  hostile  groups.  Further  expo- 
sure to  this  training  produces  a  change  in 
altitude  and  understanding  of  problems  that 
did  not  exist  before.  The  group  therapy  of 
this  nature  can  be  further  tailored  to  meet 
Army  requirements  for  cultural  integration. 

The  marriage  of  the  computer  and  psy- 
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cholog:y  in  a  new  liuman  behavior  science 
known  as  cybernetics  is  a  possible  tool  not 
available  before.  Amencan  Ingenuity  can  pro- 
duce the  mechanism  required  to  do  the  Job. 
The  defense  establishment  has  provided  the 
world  WTth  ingenious  devices  as  a  result  of 
military  needs.  Could  not  the  most  .■significant 
contribution  sponsored  by  nulitajy  need  be 
yet  to  be  made  in  the  field  of  human  be- 
havior? 

There  is  much  the  Army  has  recognized 
that  it  can  do  with  its  present  resources  Tlie 
Army's  exhortation  to  commanders  at  all 
levels  to  achieve  more  contact  with  tiie  men 
in  racial  matters  is  a  credit.  The  chain  of 
command  needs  more  support  in  this  respect, 
however.  NCO's  who  could  be  specialists  at 
identifying  racial  problems  and  being  able  to 
solve  them  on  an  individual  basis  should  be 
trained.  Such  training  would  be  In  addition 
to  their  regular  duties,  and  could  consist  of 
such  training  as  the  sensitivity  training  men- 
tioned earlier.  Chaplains,  special  services  of- 
iicers  trained  In  community  organizing  have 
contributions  to  make  in  this  area  when  it  is 
known  it  is  expected  of  them. 

The  practical  advantages  of  a  culturally  in- 
tegrated Army  is  that  men  will  live  what  they 
have  been  t^Hught  to  believe,  fighting  for 
something  they  know  is  unique  and  valuable. 
Besides,  no  one  likes  racial  unrest.  The 
Army  Is  an  attractive  profession  for 
minority  groups  because  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  de  Jure  equal  treatment.  A 
positive  cultural  integration  program  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  aspirations  of  these  minority 
group  members  who  have  devoted  their  adult 
lives  to  purstiing  military  careers. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  Army's  future  role 
must  always  be  the  protection  of  the  nation, 
"bfet  the  f)olitlcal  temper  of  these  times  has 
molded  a  unique  future  role  for  the  Army. 
As  a  wise  man  once  noted,  the  past  Is  the 
window  through  wliich  we  see  our  future. 
That  can  be  taken  two  ways  in  the  context 
suggested  here.  One  way  Is  that  the  Army, 
now  threatened  by  racial  discord  like  every 
other  institution,  is  paralyzed  to  act  in  a 
positive  and  creative  manner.  The  other  way 
that  the  epigram  can  be  applied  in  this  con- 
text Is  that  the  Army  as  the  first  Institution 
to  show  the  American  society  that  physical 
Integration  can  be  done,  can  now  be  the  first 
Institution  to  show  the  American  society 
tiiat  cultural  integration  of  the  races  can  be 
done,  and  In  doing  so  the  Army  will  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  country  against  her  present 
ugliest  enemy,  racial  prejudice. 


MAINE'S  LOSS,  TEXAS'  GAIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle contained  in  the  Galveston  Daily 
News  came  to  my  attention  recently 
wlaich  concerns  the  thought-provoking 
words  and  impressive  deeds  of  Capt.  Al- 
bert R.  Philbrick,  a  native  of  Auburn. 
Maine,  who  currently  resides  in  Galves- 
ton with  his  wife  and  five  children  as  the 
executive  olBcer  of  the  Texas  Maritime 
Academy. 

Captain  Philbrick  w£us  a  member  of 
the  Maine  Maritime  Academy  staff  be- 
tween the  years  1958  and  1967  and,  dur- 
ing that  time,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  work  in  the  school's  academic  and 
developmental  programs. 

The  Daily  News  article  evinces  that  he 
is  continuing  his  impressive  work  in  his 
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still  relatively  new  position.  I  congratu- 
late Captain  Philbrick  in  behalf  of  his 
many  friend.-  in  Maine,  and  I  in.>:;ert  the 
News  article  in  today's  Recopd.  u:  recog- 
nition of  hii,  accomplishment.';  and  con- 
tinuing dedication  to  the  merchant 
marine : 

C.\PT.  Albert  R    Philbrick 

An  extroverted  Maine  man  who  cancels 
"ut  the  conception  of  tlie  d.nir,  closed- 
mouth  Djwu-Easter  by  his  exuberance.  Al 
PlUlbrick  sees  a  strong  future  for  the  Ameri- 
can maritime  Industrj — and  for  the  Texas 
Maritime  Academy. 

But  it's  going  to  take  some  image-chang- 
ing. 

•Right  now,  everybody's  reallv  knocking 
the  industry  and  with  this  attitude.  I  hardly 
blame  the  people  inland  for  not  caring  much 
about  it." 

Capt.  A.  R.  Philbrick.  a  native  or  Auburn. 
Maine,  now  e.xecutive  oflScer  of  the  Texas 
Maritime  Academy  and  master  uf  tlie  acad- 
emy's training  ship,  the  Texas  Clipper,  which 
left  Saturday  on  us  annual  training  cruise. 
is  working  o;,  that  image  change. 

And  he  considers  he's  getting  some  excel- 
lent help  in  the  character  of  the  TMA  cadets 
as  they  meet  the  world  en  the  cruise. 

On  another  level,  he  is  vice  pre::^ident  for 
■student  ports  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  18  of  the  student 
organizations  in  the  country,  primarily  in 
schocls  of  foreign  commerce,  mechanical 
en-:neering  or  naval  architecture. 

"One  of  the  aim.s  I  have  is  to  irv  and  con- 
vince the  national  organization  next  vear  m 
Seattle  to  broaden  the  ba.se  of  the  require- 
ments for  student  ports."  he  said. 

"It  should  take  in  oceanographv  and  the 
ocean  sciences  .  .  .  this  sort  of  thing. 

But  even  under  the  present  set-up,  Phil- 
brick feels  the  student  ports — including  the 
TMA  club— are  aiding  the  industry  as  well 
as  giving  the  club  members  a  chance  to  meet 
the  people  in  the  industry. 

The  membership  of  the  student  ports  Is 
around  3,000. 

On  the  high  school  side,  the  national 
Propeller  Club  sponsors  an  annual  essav  con- 
test on  some  phase  of  the  merchant  marine, 
with  national  winners  receiving  trips  abroad 
on  American  ships.  Capt.  Philbrick  noted 
that  this  year.  Ball  High  School  produced  a 
winner.  Joseph  Castighoni,  who  will  make  a 
trip  to  South  America. 

The  long-standing  problem  of  the  mari- 
time industry  in  making  itself  known  to  the 
interior  of  the  nation  is  one  the  industry 
must  solve  Itself.  Philbrick  said. 

"There's  going  to  have  to  be  a  concerted 
effort  by  this  industry  to  pool  us  resources- 
its  financial  resources — to  the  point  where  It 
c,:n  .saturate  the  United  States  with  an  over- 
all,  efficient   program   of   selling 

"The  Propellor  Club  is  proDosine  this  for 
next  year— trying  to  raise  funds  for  a  pub- 
licity campaign  for  American  merchant  ships. 
It  was  kicked  around  over  at  Mobile  at  the 
National  Board  of  Governors  meeting  In 
April."  ^ 

The  identity  problem  exists  even  in  Maine, 
he  s,ild,  recognized  generally  a.^  a  maritime 
state.  "In  the  potato  raising  areas  and  the 
farming  are.-is.  they  Just  don't  care  whether 
anyone  goes  to  sea  or  not  .  .  ." 

Capt.  Philbrick  sees  a  need,  too,  for  the 
industry  to  change   its  own   attitudes: 

"A  lot  of  people  for  years  have  bemoaned 
the  condition  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and  I  feel  we  don't  have  to.  Why  keep 
kicking  It  to  death? 

'"Why  not  put  our  efforts  behind  It  and 
try  to  build  It?  Why  don't  we  turn  it  around 
and  talk  well  of  it  and  put  our  efforts  to- 
gether to  build  It?" 

"If  you  consider  the  raw  materials  that 
this  country  must  Import  even  to  exist,  let 
alone  our  exporting  the  finished   products. 
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shipping  Is  essential— and  It  should  b«  done 
on  American  bottoms,  because  we  then  con- 
trol our  own  import  costs. 

••If  some  gre;it  power  were  ever  able  to 
saturate  the  shipping  lanes  with  its  own 
ships,  it  would  control  the  rates,  lowering 
them  first  to  drive  everybody  out  of  business 
and  then  coming  back  and  raising  them 
when  there's  a  monopKJly." 

Capt.  Philbrick.  born  Feb.  6.  1930.  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  at  the  age  of  17  and 
entered  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy  He  got 
his  license  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  20 
and  went  to  sea  with  Farrell  Lines. 

"I  sailed  all  the  ports  in  West  Africa  for 
about  15  months  and  then  went  to  South 
Africa  In  September  of  1951.  1  got  my  sec- 
ond m.ite's  license." 

He  got  his  chief  mat>?'s  license  In  De- 
cember 1952.  after  shipping  with  Farrell 
to  Sweden.  Irehuid  and  Germany  for  a  year. 

He  was  called  into  the  Navy  in  1953.  serv- 
ing as  oper.i.tions  officer  and  navigator  on  the 
USS  Graffi.\s.  a  refrigeration  ship  carrying  out 
under-way  replenishment  to  the  Seventh 
Fleet  off  Korea  and  Formosa. 

In  August.  1953.  he  w.is  married  and  he 
came  ashore  with  the  Navy  In  Berkeley.  Calif. 
On  discharge,  he  moved  to  Philadelphia. 

"A  friend  of  mine  owned  a  luilform  busl- 
ne=;s  and  wanted  me  to  go  in  with  him.  so  I 
did    I  invested  a  few  dollars  and  lost  It. 

•The  business  is  still  operating,  but  with- 
out me  I  just  couldnt  stay  away — I  had  to 
get  on  the  ships  aiain.  I  called  Farrell  Lines 
one  Monday  morning,  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  I 
was  on  my  wav  to  Africa. 

He  stayed  with  Farrell  for  a  year  and  a 
h.ilf  .ind"  then  in  1958.^ went  to  the  Maine 
academy  to  teach,  where  he  stayed  until  he 
came  to  Texas  in  1967. 

•I've  worked  with  these  young  men  now 
since  1958  and  it's  very  interesting  work — 
more  interesting  on  the  ship,  because  most 
of  the  boys  are  rather  inexperienced  and  some 
strange  things  happ>€n. 

■•\Ve  were  leaving  Marseilles  one  time  and 
when  we  took  departure  at  the  breakwater. 
we  had  hard  left  rudder  on  the  ship  There 
were  shoals  about  a  mile  ahead  of  us  and 
two  ships  were  coming  at  us. 

•The  command  came  to  go  back  to  mld- 
ship.5  and  the  rudder  wouldn't  answer 

■•Some  cadet  had  inadvertently  pulled  a 
pin  in  the  steering  engine  room  that  con- 
nects the  steering  engine  to  the  rudder.  He 
didn't  know  what  he  was  doing — when  you 
secure  m  pert,  which  he  hr.d  done,  yc^a  al- 
ways pull  that  pin  so  nobody  can  fiddle 
around  and  break  anything,  so  when  we  left. 
he  was  told  to  secure  for  sailing  and  he  Just 
secured  it  like  when  he  came  in. 

'Needless  to  say.  it  was  rather  hectic." 

The  development  of  a  man  "from  really  a 
greenhorn  into  a  firUshed  product"  is  a  point 
of  pride  with  Philbrick — as  are  the  calls  from 
graduates  who  pull  into  port. 

"These  men  always  seem  to  drop  back 
around  the  school,  here  and  at  Maine.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  boys  I  taught  at  Maine  sail 
with  Lykes  Brothers  and  I  never  know  at 
what  hour  of  the  night  or  morning  they'll 
give  me  a  call  when  they  get  oft  a  ship  Just 
to  say  hello.  I  don  t  mind  it." 

TNIA  is  growing  at  a  rat«  of  20  per  cent 
per  year  but  is  still  the  smallest  of  the  state 
academies.  Philbrick  said. 

Each  of  the  five  state  academies  has  a 
diilerent  organization  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. New  York  State  Maritime  College  Is 
part  of  the  New  York  state  university  system. 
Massachusetts  has  recently  come  under  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  system,  Maine 
is  Independent  with  no  connection  to  the 
state  university  or  university  system  and 
California  also  is  Independent 

•'Frankly,  from  my  own  experience,  I  be- 
lieve our  particular  arrangement  with  A&M 
is  very  valuable. 

"And  as  we  develop,  I  think  A&M  will  find 
It    advantageous    to    have    kept    us   all    this 
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time.  We're  going  to  attract  with  a  specialty 
like  this,  and  if  we  ever  develop  courses  In 
naval  architecture  and  ocean  engineering,  we 
will  broaden  our  base  considerably" 

The  academy  is  now  developing  a  new  aca- 
demic program,  he  said,  one  that  would  al- 
low it  to  branch  out  into  other  areas  and 
other  majors. 

It  is  the  only  maritime  academy  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  Philbrick  doesn't  expect  an- 
other one  to  develop.  Discussions  were  held 
in  Florida  several  years  ago,  he  said,  and 
Puerto  Rico  is  talking  about  it  now,  but  that 
would  be  in  the  distant  future. 

A  standard  topic  of  conversation  about 
academies  concerns  the  graduates  and 
whether  they  go  to  sea  or  go  to  work  ashore. 
which  critics  see  as  a  waste  of  their  training. 

The  criticisms  don't  worry  Philbrick. 

"If  we  prepare  the  yoiuig  men  in  such  a 
mtnner  that  industry  recruits  them  and  the 
shipping  cjmp.iuies  cannot  keep  them  at  sea, 
then  it  appears  to  me  we're  doing  a  better 
job  than   we're  supposed  to  do. 

••All  of  ours  at  TMA  have  gone  to  sea  for 
some  time — or  in  the  Navy — and  then  some 
have  come  ashore,  but  it's  a  free  country  and 
if  a  person  is  financing  his  way  through 
school  and  if  the  shipping  companies  c.m't 
challenge  them  ...  I  think  I  would  follow 
that  track  to  a  shore  Job. 

Philbnck  added  he  felt  a  recent  statement 
by  Robert  Bl.ickwell.  deputy  maritime  ad- 
ministrator, calling  for  more  management 
irainiiis^   in   the  academies,  was   belated, 

"This  has  been  coming,  although  years  ago 
they  did  not  get  management-type  courses 
in  academy  curriculum.  We've  built  several 
in  here  such  as  courses  in  economics  and 
history. 

'I  think  years  ago  the  shore-based  people 
ill  the  industry  came  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities such  as  Boston.  Columbia.  Wharton 
in  Philadelphia  and  Georgetown,  that  had 
courses  in  management  -  but  they  had  fam- 
ily connections  and  worked  in  this  way. 

"Today,  these  academy  graduates  are  being 
taken  off  the  ships  at  a  relatively  young  age 
and  brouitiit  a-shore  and  the  shipping  com- 
panies have  management  training  programs. 
They've  found  that  the  young  men  who've 
been  to  sea  have  vast  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  out  there  and  that  this  knowledge 
helps  them  ashore  and  makes  for  smoother 
operation  of  the  companies." 

Capt.  Philbrick.  186  students  and  40  crew 
members  left  Saturday  for  the  Texas  Clip- 
per's sixth  training  cruise,  vital  part  of  the 
TMA  curriculum.  The  mechanics  of  planning 
this  summer's  cruise  was  a  little  more  com- 
phca'ed  than  tisual,  with  changes  in  the 
Itinerary. 

The  cruise  plans  are  made  up  in  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  for  the  next  summer  to  give 
TM.A  officials  time  to  get  out  publicity  and 
get  diplomatic  clearance  through  the  state 
department. 

The  first  change  this  year  originated  with 
a  request  from  the  American  Embassy  In 
Copenhagen,  where  the  Clipper  was  sched- 
uled to  call,  to  change  plans  to  go  Instead  to 
Aalborg  for  a  July  4  celebration. 

"I'd  never  heard  of  Aalborg,  but  found 
out  that  this  Is  the  58th  anniversary  of  the 
Reblld-Jutland  Society,  founded  by  Dan- 
ish-Americans back  on  the  old  sod.  They 
purchased  acreage  in  Reblld  Park  outside  of 
Reblld  and  have  quite  a  celebration.  The 
Danish  royal  family  attends  and  thousands 
of  Americans. 

"Last  year,  I  believe  there  were  50,000  per- 
sons at  the  site. 

"They  asked  us  to  participate.  I  don't 
really  know  what  this  means,  except  that 
I've  met  with  the  Danish  consul  In  Houston 
and  so  far  it  looks  pretty  good." 

To  give  a  touch  of  Texas  to  the  American 
flavor  of  the  park,  which  boasts  a  replica  of 
Lincolns  log  cabin,  the  cadets;  will  present 
a  set  of  longhorn — and  if  that's  too  close  to 
the  traditional  rivalry  between  A&M  and  the 
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University  of  Texas.  Aalborg  Is  also  where 
they  will  get  their  log  for  the  Aggie  bonfire, 
held  each  year  before  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
game. 

"We've  been  assured  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment they'll  get  us  the  biggest  log  they  can 
find.  The  problem  will  be  getting  it  from 
Galveston  to  College  Station." 

After  that  change  we  settled,  another  re- 
quest came  in — asking  the  seagoing  Aggies 
to  participate  In  the  350th  anniversary  of  the 
sailing  of  the  Mayflower  in  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land. 

The  original  plans  had  called  for  a  stop  in 
Southhampton,  but  the  change  was  made. 

In  both  places,  Capt.  Philbrick  will  be  the 
emissary  of  Mayor  Edward  Schreiber  of  Gal- 
veston and  Mayor  Louie  Welch  of  Houston. 

And  the  TMA  band  will  perform. 

'•Last  year  was  the  first  year  we've  had  a 
band  on  here.  It  had  about  20  pieces  and  this 
year  we'll  have  25.  They  don't  make  the 
Block  T  yet,  but  they  play  the  Aggie  War 
Hymn  real   well   .   .   ." 

Texas  Maritime  Academy  begins  its  move 
to  the  Mitchell  Campus  on  Pelican  Island 
next  year  with  the  berthing  of  the  Texas 
Clipper  at  Its  new  pier  when  she  returns 
from  the  training  cruise. 

The  move,  Capt.  Philbrick  feels,  will  help 
the  school,  at  least  in  its  identity  among 
Galvestonlans. 

"When  we  get  our  own  campus  and  new 
building  and  when  people  know  we're  there, 
then  it  will  start  to  develop  and  people  will 
take  more  of  an  interest  In  it. 

"Actually,  we  ve  had  a  lot  of  local  people 
interested  in  the  academy.  I  Just  don't  think 
were  able  to  get  out  enough  publicity  on 
our  own." 

Philbrick.  his  wife  and  five  daughters  en- 
joy Galveston.  He  said.  The  daughters  are  m 
school  at  Island  School.  Weis  Junior  High 
and  Ball  High,  giving  him  the  usual  com- 
muter chores  of  a  family  man  each  morning. 
except  during  the  summers  at  sea. 


A  CLEAR  AND  FULL  DISCOURSE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  al- 
ready been  said  about  President  Nixon's 
report  on  Cambodia — the  success  he  re- 
ported, the  pohcy  he  reaffirmed,  the  fu- 
ture course  he  outlined.  Now  I  would 
like  to  make  just  one  general  point. 

What  impressed  me  most  about  the 
President's  report  was  the  fact  that  it 
was  such  a  clear  and  full  discourse  on 
the  whole  subject. 

He  laid  out  the  record  of  the  past.  He 
reviewed  basic  policy.  He  gave  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  background  of  his 
decision  to  send  our  forc^  into  Cambo- 
dia. He  outlined  the  options  that  were 
open  to  him.  He  described  the  military 
operations.  He  pointed  the  course  for  the 
future. 

I  cannot  see  how  anyone — in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere  in  the  world- 
could  read  the  President's  report  and  be 
left  in  doubt  about  U.S.  policy  or  U.S. 
intentions.  I  urge  everyone  who  is  reach- 
ed by  my  words  to  read  that  report. 

I  must  add  that  this  full  and  clear 
elucidation  of  this  most  important  area 
of  operations  and  policy  is  characteristic 
of  our  President.  For— whether  one 
agrees  with  his  policy  or  not — it  must 
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be  recognized  that  he  is  a  master  at  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  he  intends  to  do, 
what  he  is  doing  and  what  he  has  done. 
I,  for  one,  thank  him  and  honor  him  for 
this  candor,  this  precision,  this  service 
to  the  people. 


WORTHAM  AND  RICE  UNIVERSITY- 
A  MERGER  OF  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gus  Ses- 
sions Wortham  is  a  great  Texan  and  a 
great  American.  He  is  a  man  of  vast 
business  acumen — he  is  also  a  great 
humanitarian. 

Houston,  Tex.,  has  benefited  in  many 
ways  from  the  efforts  of  Gus  Wortham. 
In  his  community  and  throughout  Texas, 
his  championing  of  worthwhile  causes  is 
renowned.  However,  all  of  America  ben- 
efits from  his  favorite  undertaking — 
service  to  Rice  University  and  its 
students. 

Over  the  last  three  decades  of  his  life, 
this  great  American  with  his  widespread 
business  interests  has  reserved  a  major 
portion  of  his  time,  efforts,  and  talents 
to  the  service  of  this  outstanding  institu- 
tion. 

The  1970  spring  edition  of  the  Rice 

University  Review  recounts  the  story  of 

the  Rice-Wortham  love  affair.  I  include 

this  article  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Wortham 

Gus  Sessions  Wortham  and  Rice  Institute 
were  both  born  in  1891.  To  carry  the  coinci- 
dence still  further,  the  man  and  the  school 
started  their  lives'  work  in  the  same  year: 
Rice  opened  to  its  inaugural  freshman  class 
in  1912.  That  year  Wortham  took  his  first 
close  look  at  the  insurance  business  which 
was  to  be  his  career. 

The  founding  of  Rice  through  its  1891 
charter  and  the  birth  of  Wortham  on  Febru- 
ary 18  of  that  year  in  Mexla.  Texas,  would 
attain  special  significance  for  the  man  and 
the  institution  many  years  later. 

For  example: 

"Without  Wortham  there  would  not  be  a 
Rice  Stadium,"  says  George  R.  Brown,  former 
Chairman  of  the  University's  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

"Without  Wortham,  the  Rice  endowment 
would  not  have  embarked  upon  its  dynamic 
growth."  says  another  prominent  Houstonian. 

Wortham  himself  shrugs  It  all  ofl",  "I  be- 
came part  of  a  team  when  I  Joined  the  Rice 
Board  of  Governors.  We  did  things  together." 

Quick  to  give  credit  to  others  for  achieve- 
ments known  to  be  his  very  own,  Wortham 
tries  to  play  down  his  personal  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  Rice.  Part 
of  this  reticence  is  probably  due  to  his  Initial 
and.  for  him.  decisive  view  of  Rice. 

And  that  view  has  been  shaped  largely  by 
Wortham's  first  and  enduring  impression  of 
Dr.  Edgar  Odell  Lovett,  the  University's 
founding  President. 

"I  am  convinced,"  Wortham  says  slowly, 
deliberately,  "that  the  Rice  Institute  finally 
opened  by  Dr.  Lovett  by  far  outstripped  even 
the  vision  of  Mr.  Rice,  the  founder  of  the 
school." 

Wortham  arrived  in  Houston  on  January  1, 
1915  to  start  with  his  father  in  the  insurance 
business.  The  firm  was  known  as  John  L. 
Wortham  and  Son.  (It  is  stUl  in  business  to- 
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day  under  that  name  but  there  is  no  longer 
any  financial  connection  with  Wortham.) 

Like  most  Houstonians  of  that  day.  he  was 
very  much  aware  of  the  new  Rice  Institute 
that  had  begun  to  flourish  along  the  upper 
reaches  of  Main  Street. 

His  first  thoughts  about  the  school  never 
changed:  'Dr.  Lovett  kept  striving  for  the 
type  of  quality  that  would  stand  the  test  of 
national  and  international  scrutiny.  This  had 
been  clear  to  me  even  before  I  came  to  Hous- 
ton, mostly  through  the  history  of  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  at  Rice.  I  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  reputation  and  the  stature  of  schol-ars 
from  all  over  the  world  who  had  come  to 
Houston  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  school. 
It  was  the  scope  of  this  1912  Academic  Fes- 
tival that  played  an  important  part  in  shap- 
ing and  setting  the  image  of  Rice." 

In  due  course  Wortham  was  among  a  select 
group  of  Houstonians  to  receive  personal  in- 
vitations from  Dr.  Lovett  to  come  out  to  the 
campus  for  a  variety  of  events  and  lectures. 
Required  dress:  sack  suit.  (Wortham  today 
recalls  that  dress  requirement  with  nostalgic 
chuckle.) 

With  three  years  at  the  University  of  Texas 
in  Austin  behind  him.  the  Rice  campus  and 
its  polyglot  faculty  held  considerable  attrac- 
tion for  Wortham.  His  faith  in  Rice  grew 
apace  with  the  community  it  was  serving. 
And  finally,  when  John  L.  'Wortham  and  Son 
could  afford  to  hire  its  very  first  employee  the 
Job  went  to  a  Rice  graduate. 

Wortham  readily  concedes  that  it  took  him 
several  years  to  decide  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
Early  in  his  days  at  the  University  of  Texas 
he  felt.  In  turn,  that  he  should  become  either 
an  engineer  or  a  lawyer. 

To  help  him  decide,  his  father  suggested  he 
spend  a  year  on  a  ranch  in  West  Texas.  The 
son  agreed  that  would  be  a  good  Idea. 
Wortham  had  always  liked  the  land.  The  year 
he  spent  on  the  West  Texas  ranch  only 
deepened  this  affection. 

It  was  also  from  his  father  that  Wortham 
Inherited  an  eye  and  judgment  for  politics: 
the  elder  Wortham  h-ad  served,  successively, 
as  business  manager  for  the  Texas  Prison 
System.  Texas  Secretary  of  State  and  member 
of  the  Railroad  Commission.  (Today  a  life- 
size  oil  portrait  of  his  father  faces  Gus 
Wortham  across  his  office  on  the  13th  floor 
of  the  American  General  skyscraper  on  Allen 
Parkway,  i 

Because  of  this  background,  deepened  still 
further  by  a  pioneer  Southern  heritage. 
Wortham  acquired  an  early  and  sustained 
affinity  for  politics  although  he  has  never 
sought  public  office.  (His  maternal  grand- 
father. G  A.  Sessions  hailed  from  Alabama 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Central 
Texas.  He  was  a  substantial  land  owner  and 
planter — and  served  on  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  Texas  state  constitution.) 

''I've  always  been  around  politics."  says 
Wortham.  "As  a  matter  of  fact  I  like  politics. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  business  people  to 
take  an  Interest  In  politics  and  government 
and  find  out  how  It  all  works." 

His  only  service  as  a  state  official  in  Aus- 
tin— to  be  described  below — was  "purely  edu- 
cational and  to  learn  all  I  could  about  the 
insurance  business." 

Basically,  however,  the  elder  Wortham  was 
a  businessman  rather  than  a  politician — and 
probably  the  most  ideal  father  any  boy  or 
young  man  could  ever  wish  to  look  up  to. 

"You  did  what  he  wanted  you  to  do  be- 
cause of  your  deep  affection  for  him." 
Wortham  recalls.  "He  had  a  great  ab'lity  to 
get  you  to  do  it  without  ever  telling  you 
outright.  I  can't  recall  that  he  ever  actually 
told  me  to  do  anything — and  that  Includes 
my  year  on  that  ranch  In  West  Texas." 

When  Wortham  emerged  from  that  year  he 
had  decided  on  the  Insurance  business  as 
his  field.  His  father  had.  In  effect,  given  him 
time  to  "find  himself." 

In  the  light  of  his  own  experience,  Worth- 
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am  has  always  been  patient  with  young 
people  who  were  undecided  regarding  their 
careers.  Some  of  them  occasionally  ask  for 
his  advice. 

"I  always  tell  these  young  people  to  decide 
on  something  they  really  want  to  do."  he 
says  "If  they  feel  they  have  made  a  mistake 
they  should  change  careers  quickly  and  get 
into  something  else — something  they  really 
do  like." 

Once  Wortham  had  decided  that  the  Insur- 
ance business  was  to  be  his  field,  he  em- 
barked upon  a  thorough  study  of  It.  He 
Joined  the  Texas  Fire  Rating  Board  in  1912 
and  remained  with  this  state  agency  for 
more  than  two  years,  until  1915. 

Tlial  year  John  L.  Wortham  and  Son  came 
into  being.  Tiie  father  sold  a  business  he 
had  at  the  time  in  Lubbock  and  Joined  his 
son  in  Houston  The  elder  Wortham  had 
been  primarily  interested  in  the  land  busi- 
ness, but  now  it  was  the  son  who  began  to 
influence  the  fa'her.  It  was  tlie  son's  idea 
to  enter  the  insurance  business — and  the 
father  was  all  for  it 

"He  was  ready  to  do  anything  I  wanted 
to  do."  says  Wortham.  "He  wanted  to  do 
anything  that  would  help  me.  He  shared  my 
enthusiasm  f.^r  the  insurance  business.  It 
suited  him  because  he  knew  a  lot  of  people 
and  people  liked  him." 

Thus,  the  father-son  team  was  properly 
launched.  Wortham  vividly  remembers  the 
very  first  insurance  policy  he  ever  sold  on 
beliaU  of  John  L.  Wortham  and  Son.  It 
covered  the  household  furnishings  of  Judge 
John  C.  Williams,  a  longtime  friend  of  the 
Wortham  family. 

•"The  premium  on  that  ixjlicy  was  $12."" 
Wortham  says,  "  We  made  15  percent  of  that 
which  means  that  John  L.  Wortham  and 
Son  netted  a  total  of  $1  80  from  my  first 
sale." 

The  reaction  of  the  elder  Wortham  to  hii 
son's  first  sale  was  gentle  and  re.strained 
••My  goodness,  son,  I  don^t  see  how  we're 
going  to  make  a  living  at  this  business." 

However,   father  and   son   prospered. 

In  1917  Wortham  enlisted  in  the  Air  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Army  winch,  in  effect,  was 
the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  C-rps  He 
went  to  France  with  his  unit  in  the  spring 
of  1918  after  taking  a  course  in  aerial  gun- 
nery On  arrival  in  Europe  he  became  an 
aerial  gunnery  instructor  He  had  been  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  before  leaving 
the  United  States.  He  was  made  command- 
ing officer  of  the  800th  Aerial  Squadron. 
When  the  war  ended.  Wortham  noticed  un- 
spoken questions  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
under  his  command:  would  a  mere  second 
lieutenant  possess  enough  diplomatic  skill 
to  get  them  home  with  the  speed  and  ef- 
ficiency they  all  so  ardently  desired'' 

Their  skepticism  was  somewhat  Justified. 
Most  other  units  of  their  size  were  headed 
by  experienced  captains.  On  the  other  hand. 
Wortham  was  jirobably  the  only  second 
lieutenant  in  command  of  any  US  squad- 
ron at  that  or  any  other  time.  However. 
diplomatically  mature  beyond  his  military 
rank.  Wortham  sensefl  keenly  that  his  abil- 
ity was  being  seriously  questioned  by  the 
men  who  depended  upon  him  and  his  Judg- 
ment. Far  from  resenting  their  attitude,  he 
worked  feverishly  at  expediting  the  unit's 
repatriation,  earning  the  gratitude  of  all  the 
men  in  the  squadron. 

On  December  23.  1918.  the  official  Fly  Paper 
of  the  A.E.P.  Air  Service  In  France  published 
Wortham's  picture  along  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  military  career  but  ending  on  this 
promising  note: 

"In  clvU  life  he  Is  associated  with  his 
father.  John  L.  Wortham,  in  the  insurance 
business  and  plans  to  return  to  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment." 

And  Wortham  returned  and  rejoined  his 
father  In  1919. 

He  brought  along  sharp  and  succinct 
memories  of  various  machine  guns  and  what 
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one  could  do  with  them  from  those  capri- 
cious early  flying  machines.  Most  of  all.  how- 
ever, he  brought  along  the  respect  of  the  men 
of  his  squadron,  the  men  he  had  safely  seen 
home  despite  their  doubts. 

It  was  after  his  return  to  Houston  that 
Wortham's  visits  to  the  Rice  campus  became 
more  frequent. 

Across  the  distance  of  years,  nothing  Is 
left  of  the  i.cc.asional  conversations  between 
the  young  businessman  and  the  founding 
President  of  Rice.  Clearly,  Dr.  Lovett  captured 
his  respect  beyond  that  due  to  an  Interna- 
tionally known  scholar  and  actual  creator 
of  a  brand  new  university  along  one  of 
America's  more  recent  frontiers. 

•Dr.  Lovett's  presence  radiated  a  sense  of 
dignity."  says  Wortham.  "His  mere  presence 
always  suggested  the  certainty  that  he  was 
In  full  command  of  the  situation.  He  never 
left  anyone  in  doubt — despite  great  personal 
modesty — that  he  was  running  the  Rice  In- 
stitute." 

By  1924  Wortham  had  become  convinced 
that  he  and  his  father  should  start  an  In- 
surance company  of  their  own.  They  seri- 
ously discussed  plans  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing, but  the  elder  Wortham  died  In  1924, 
leaving  the  fulfillment  of  that  dream  to  his 
son  who  founded  the  American  Great  Insur- 
ance Company  in  1926.  That  year.  Wortham 
married  Lyndall  Finley.  They  have  two 
daughters  and  five  grandchildren.  Since  1926 
American  General  has  grown  Into  a  highly 
diversitied  concern  which  offers  its  clients  a 
wide  variety  of  financial  and  Investment  serv- 
ices. Wortham  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
.'American  General — the  most  Important  of 
his  numerous  corporate  posts  and  director- 
ships. 

In  1934  Wortham  started  the  first  of  two 
successive  terms  as  President  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Wortham's  success  with  American  Gen- 
eral did  not  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  Hous- 
ton's civic  leaders.  They  cautiously  meas- 
ured the  man's  potential  as  a  driving  force 
for  the  community's  progress. 

Among  these  leaders  were  Oeorge  R. 
Brown  and  the  late  Harry  Hani.<,en.  Both 
realized  that  four  senior  members  of  the 
Rice  Board  of  Governors  were  slated  to 
retire.  The  four  had  to  be  replaced  by  me:i 
attuned  to  the  p>ostwar  vision  cf  an  Amer- 
ica, a  Texas — and  a  Rice  Institute — that  had 
just  emerged  from  the  gravest  conflict  in 
the  history  of  man. 

The  year  was  1946. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors largely  fell  on  Brown's  shoulders. 

Why  did  he  think  of  Wortham? 

"I  knew  his  capabilities."  Brown  says. 
"I  knew  he  would  be  a  big  asset  to  the  Rice 
Board." 

As  head  of  American  General.  Wortham 
had  handled  the  responsibilities  of  manag- 
ing and  expanding  the  portfolio  of  his  own 
enterprise  to  secure  growing  returns  for  his 
shareholders  and  heightened  security  for  his 
policyholders. 

Could  such  a  busy  man  be  persuaded  to 
put  his  talents  to  work  for  the  Rice  endow- 
ment? 

There  was  only  one  way  to  find  out. 

Brown  and  Hanszen  paid  Wortham  a  visit 
at  very  short  notice.  Brown  asked  the  totally 
unprepared  Wortham  to  become  a  Rice  Gov- 
ernor. 

In  Wortham's  own  mind,  surprise  at  the 
Invitation  wrestled  with  the  high  honor  he 
felt  was  being  bestowed  upon  him. 

"Everytliing  happened  very  suddenly." 
Wortham  recalls.  "There  w'eren't  even  any 
rumors  around  town  that  some  Governors 
were  retinnft  and  were  to  be  replaced.  In  ret- 
rospect I  felt  that  the  surprise  element  in 
the  approach  to  me  and  the  other  new 
Governors  simply  had  to  be  there.  After  hll. 
Brown  was  looking  fir  people  with  certain 
qualifications  to  serve  Rice.  If  news  of  his 
search  had  leaked  out.  he  might  have  been 
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.subjected  to  all  sorts  of  pressures  from 
people  who  felt  they  had  equally  qualified 
candidates  for  the  Rice  board.  I  think  It 
was  part  of  Brown's  job  to  remain  free  from 
these  pressures  and  select  the  men  accord- 
ing to  their  qualifications." 

And  that's  exactly  what  Brown  did. 

Even  across  a  distance  of  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Wortham  still  can  savor  that 
1946  hour  of  honor  and  surprise  at  being 
invited  to  Join  the  Rice  Board  of  Governors. 

"To  be  asked  to  become  a  Rice  Governor 
wa.s — and  remains — ^Diie  of  the  great  honors 
to  be  bestowed  in  this  community,"  he  says. 

However,  there  was  another  trait  of  Rice 
and  its  Board  that  made  a  deep  Impression 
on  Wortham:  "A  new  leadership  was  clearly 
reshaping  the  Board.  Certain  changes  had 
to  be  made,  but  all  of  this  was  achieved  with 
dignity  and  with  abiding  respect  for  the 
past.  "The  retiring  Governors  never  lost  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  new  mem- 
bers. There  was  respect  and  appreciation  of 
established  tradition.  To  my  mind,  this  at- 
titude of  respect  has  always  been  the  hall- 
mark of  Rice  and  in  my  view  the  University 
has  never  lost  it." 

In  this  environment  of  mutual  respect, 
Wcrtham  carefully  surveyed  the  state  cf 
the  Rice  endowment.  On  completion  of  his 
study  he  was  convinced  that  fundamental 
changes  were  needed  to  align  the  manage- 
ment cf  Rice's  endowment  with  the  very 
philosophy  that  had  paid  such  handsome 
dividends  to  the  shareholders  of  American 
General.  In  its  basics,  this  was  quite  simple. 

"Inflation  has  always  been  a  way  of  life," 
says  Wortham.  "Of  course,  there  have  been 
deflationary  periods  that  have  Interrupted 
the  over-ail  inflationary  drives.  However,  de- 
flationary periods  don't  last  very  long,  his- 
torically speaking.  When  they  end.  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  resumes" 

On  reviewing  the  holdings  of  the  Rice  en- 
dowment. Wortham  found  that  changes  were 
needed  from  the  dominance  of  flxed-lncome 
securities,  such  as  bonds,  and  low  yield 
mortgage.  None  of  these,  In  Wortham's  finan- 
cial judgment,  would  stand  the  Inflationary 
tests  that  he  demanded  from  the  portfolio 
at  American  General.  He  was  determined  not 
to  do  less  for  Rice,  its  students  and  Its 
faculty  than  he  had  been  doing  for  more  than 
20  years  for  the  people  who  had  Invested 
their  confidence,  trust  and  money  Into  shares 
and  insurance  policies  of  American  General. 

"It  was  quite  clear  to  me  from  the  out- 
set that  the  endowment  of  Rice  needed  to 
expand  toward  more  flexible  securities,  like 
common  stocks — securities  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  rise,  hopefully,  faster  even  than 
the  spiral  of  inflation."  says  Worthham. 
"In  general,  it  was  essential  to  reduce  Rice's 
holdmgs  of  fixed-income  securities  to  a  few 
government  bonds  and  some  high  yield  local 
mortgages.  There  actually  had  been  some 
rather  old  mortgages  at  yields  of  only  3'! 
and  based  on  20'  to  25''.  of  actual  value 
of  the  mortg.i.ged  real  estate.  In  this  area, 
it  is  imperative  that  one  understands  the 
previous  policies  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
These  were  very  cautious  men  of  the  high- 
est civic  caliber  who  took  the  trust  placed 
in  them  very  seriously.  And  all  of  them  re- 
called that  there  had  been  quite  a  number 
of  foreclosures  dur.ng  the  deepest  days  of 
the  Great  Depression.  Obvloti.^ly.  none  of 
them  want«d  to  see  Rice  mortgages  fore- 
closed at  financial  loss  to  the  school.  How- 
ever, durint;  the  immediate  postwar  era 
attractive  local  mortgages  became  available 
and  it  was  indeed  possible  to  negotiate  yields 
somewhat  above  the  going  rate.  If  the  bor- 
rowerr.  raised  an  eyebrow  we  were  always  able 
to  tell  them  they  were  doing  it  for  Rice  and 
this  usually  reconciled  them  to  the  higher 
cost  of  their  mar' gages." 

His  position  In  the  Insurance  industry  al- 
lowed Wortham  to  spot  attractive  buying 
opportunities  in  the  sh.ires  of  certain  insur- 
ance companies.  George  Brown,  through  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  gxs  pipeline  world, 
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assisted  with  growth-bound  suggestions  in 
that  particular  area. 

"Harry  Wiess  of  Humble,  Harry  Han.szen, 
an  independent  oilman  and  John  Ivy,  a 
highly-talented  geologist,  were  also  on  the 
Board  and  had  the  interest  of  Rice  at  heart," 
.says  Wortham.  "TJiese  men  helped  secure  for 
Rice  certain  oil  properties  and  a  number  of 
oil  equities  at  very  low  prices.  All  of  them 
helped  meet  the  clmllenge  of  making  the 
school's  endowment  more  productive." 

In  the  end,  Worthman  proved  a  logical 
and  most  -ewarding  choice  as  Chairman  of 
the  Rice  Board's  Finance  Committee.  He 
also  served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Rice  and  the  world  around  it  were  growing 
rapidly  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II. 
The  need  and  logic  of  expanding  faculty  and 
student  enrollment  had  been  anticipated  by 
President  Lovett.  The  time,  then,  had  come 
to  put  the  life  of  reality  into  dreams. 

One  of  these  dreams  came  In  a  variety  of 
hues  that  draped  themselves  around  the 
aging  stadium  within  easy  sound  of  Main 
Street*  Should  it  be  enlarged,  renovated, 
completely  done  over? 

That  dream,  it  turned  out,  was  somewhat 
small  for  Rice.  What  the  school  needed  was 
a  brand-new  football  stadium — a  facility  to 
serve  this  one  sport  exclusively  and  to  be  the 
most  modern  installation  of  Its  type  In  the 
country. 

Dreams  have  price  tags. 

The  Rice  Governors  savored  this  particular 
dream.  They  liked  it— but  they  couldn't 
t'nink  of  a  way  to  meet  that  price  tag. 

One  day.  late  In  1949,  George  Brown  and 
Wortham  were  discussing  the  stadium  dream 
over  lunch  at  the  Houston  Club. 

Wasn't  there  any  way  at  all  the  money 
could  be  raised  to  give  Rice  this  unique 
facility? 

Wortham,  the  man  whose  financial  acu- 
men had  helped  build  one  of  the  nation's 
best-run  Insurance  and  Investment  com- 
plexes, felt  challenged. 

"Why  not  sell  seat  options  for  such  a  new 
football  stadium?"  Wortham  suggested  across 
the  luncheon  table.  "The  town  loves  Rice 
and  its  team.  We  could  sell  20-year  options 
for  say,  $100  per  seat,  payable  in  advance. 
That  option  would  give  the  purchaser  the 
right  to  buy  tickets  for  that  same  seat  for 
the  next  20  years.  I  think  that  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  financing  the  new 
stadium  .  .  •" 

A  wonderful  idea — but  would  it  work? 
Would  there  be  enough  people  in  Houston  to 
pick  up  these  options  in  exchange  for  hun- 
dred-dollar bills? 

"We  could  not  be  sure,"  recalls  George 
Brown.  "But  we  were  sitting  amidst  a  large 
luncheon  crowd  and  there  was  a  quick  and 
easy  way  to  find  out  whether  Wortham's  idea 
would  work.  We  simply  turned  around  and 
asked  several  people  at  nearby  tables  whether 
they  would  buy  seat  options  at  that  price.  If 
offered.  Each  man  we  asked  said  he'd  be 
happy  to  purchEise  an  option  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  made  available.  You  might  say  we 
took  our  own  little  opinion  poll  right  there 
that  day  In  the  Houston  Club.  Wortham's 
idea  had  made  the  stadium  feasible." 

What  If  Wortham  hadn't  come  through? 

"That's  very  simple."  muses  Brown.  "With- 
out Wortham  there  would  not  be  a  Rice 
Stadium." 

Since  Wortham  had  produced  the  option 
idea.  Brown  and  the  other  Rice  Governors 
decided  unanimously  that  he  should  also  put 
the  idea  into  reality  and  they  made  him 
Chairman  of  the  Staditun  Option  Drive. 

The  rest,  of  course,  is  Rice  history 

However.  Wortham's  success  with  tlie  seat 
options  had  been  preceded  by  his  1947  feat 
on  behalf  of  the  struggling  Houston  Sym- 
phony. At  that  time  he  had  chosen  to  broaden 
the  base  of  the  orchestra's  support  as  a  logi- 
cal means  to  give  Houstonlan.s  a  stake  in  one 
of  their  major  cultural  a.ssets.  Newspaper 
editorials  commended  his  efforts  and  ap- 
plauded  his   success.   As   the   $100,000   sv:n- 
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phony  campaign  got  under  way,  Wortham 
told  an  interviewer  of  his  philosophy:  "The 
Symphony  could  pay  its  own  way — if  tickets 
were  scaled  high  enough.  This  would  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is 
not  for  the  few  but  the  many,  and  the  higher 
vou  piace  the  tickets,  the  more  you  cater  to 
the  few." 

The  man  who  only  a  year  earlier  had  joined 
the  Rice  Board  related  his  work  for  the  sym- 
phony to  children  and  yoting  people  in  gen- 
eral through  the  campaign  and  In  his  con- 
versation with  his  1947  interviewer.  He  men- 
tioned the  orchestra's  summer  concerts  in 
the  parks  at  no  cost  to  the  public  and  staged 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  entire  family.  He 
was  particularly  anxious  that  "youngsters 
come  along  and  get  an  early  start  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  fine  music,  expertly  played  .  .  ." 

When  it  was  all  over.  Wortham — accord- 
ing to  the  Houston  Chronicle — had  suc- 
ceeded in  garnering  1,373  pledges  in  his  1947 
drive  for  the  symphony  compared  with  less 
than  300  the  previous  year. 

■young  people,  including  Rice  students, 
returned  Wortham's  untiring  interest  in 
their  future. 

In  December.  1955.  the  Thresher,  in  its 
series  of  "Men  Behind  Rice,"  devoted  an 
article  to  Wortham's  business  and  civic 
career.  It  reported  also  on  Wortham's  view 
of  Rice:  "The  Importance  of  the  humanities 
seems  to  be  a  pet  subject  with  Mr.  Wortham; 
he  likes  to  see  people  In  all  fields  of  study 
become  familiar  with  them.  The  faculty  Is 
of  utmost  importance  to  him  as  it  is  the 
means  of  attaining  and  maintaining  his  aim 
for  Rice — continued  better  quality.  .  .  ." 

Wortham's  success  as  a  Rice  Trustee  and 
in  other  areas  of  high  civic  leadership  and 
responsibility  are  no  mystery  to  those  who 
have  known  him  long  and  well.  A  Houstonian 
who  has  worked  with  Wortham  for  decades 
and  has  wat-ched  him  at  close  range  sums 
It  up  like  this:  "It  takes  a  convincing  case 
to  get  Wortham  interested  In  any  civic  or 
philanthropic  endeavour.  However,  once  he 
commits  himself  to  a  cause,  an  idea  or — as 
in  the  case  of  Rice — a  school,  he  goes  all  out. 
He  wants  to  succeed  not  for  his  own  sake  but 
for  the  cause,  the  idea  or  the  institution. 
During  his  years  on  the  Rice  Board,  be  it  as 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  as  Chairman  of  the 
Seat  Option  Drive  for  the  new  stadium,  he 
totally  and  without  reservatoin  identified 
himself  with  the  school.  In  my  book,  that 
makes  him  one  of  the  finest  civic  leaders  in 
Texas." 

Upon  reaching  70  In  1961.  Wortham  be- 
came a  Trustee  Emeritus.  On  January  31, 
1962,  the  Rice  Board  passed  a  resolution  In 
appreciation  of  his  service  to  the  school  "and 
for  his  contributions  to  the  development  of 
those  ideals  of  scholarship  and  enterprise  to 
which  this  University  is  dedicated." 

On  March  29,  1967,  Wortham  again  was  the 
subject  of  a  resolution  of  appreciation  by  the 
Board.  This  time  he  had  earned  Rice's  thanks 
for  a  significant  personal  gift  of  securities — 
and  his  recommendations  to  the  Board  to 
purchase  for  the  University's  portfolio  cer- 
tain stocks  that  brought  "a  capital  gain  In 
excess  of  one  million  dollars  to  the  Endow- 
ment fund.  .  .  ." 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  H.  Malcolm  Lovett. 
Chairman  of  the  Rice  Board  of  Governors  and 
son  of  the  University's  founding  President, 
reviewed  Wortham's  contribution  to  the 
school  in  these  terms: 

"Not  many  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
In  America  today  have  among  their  recent 
guiding  members  and  present  friends  and 
patrons  Individuals  who  were  on  hand 
at  their  beginning.  Rice  University  Is 
one  of  the  more  fortunate  Institutions 
In  that  respect.  One  of  the  more  ac- 
tive members  of  that  group  has  been 
Qus  Sessions  Wortham.   He   Is   among   the 
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uniqu?  few  who  recall  the  opening  of  Rice 
Institute,  knew  many  of  its  original  trustees 
and  the  legends  of  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  Founder,  and  has  followed  and  nur- 
tured its  development  over  the  years.  He 
knows  that  from  Its  beginning  Rice  was  In- 
tenrted  to  be.  as  he  says  A  jev/el  among  edu- 
cational Institutions  whose  sparkling  lights 
should  never  dim  or  falter  regardless  of  the 
variat'ons  In  human  experience'.  He  believes 
his  words  implicitly,  and  has  done  a  lot  to 
assure  that  our  University  will  attain  and 
maintain   that  eminence. 

Scrv.ng  as  an  acilve  Trustee  and  Chairman 
of  its  Finance  Ccmmittee  for  15  years  Gus 
Wortham  helped  chart  the  course  of  the 
modern  Rice  with  a  clear  eye  toward  the  goals 
originally  set  and  an  unfailing  restraint 
against  straying  too  far  from  those  goals  He 
docs  indeed  recall  the  sack  suit'  days  of 
Rice  and.  lesi  our  youth  of  today  miscon- 
strue that  recollection  of  his.  I  hasten  to 
say  those  words  have  no  relation  at  all  to 
Sad  Sack.  Rice  University  has  not  had  sad 
sack  days  and  this  has  been  due  In  no  small 
measure,  to  the  wisdom,  sound  Judgment  and 
leadership  cf  Gus  Wortham  as  he  participated 
with  his  associates  on  the  Board  in  the  hand- 
ling of  Its  affairs.  Men  and  women  of  Rice 
Hall,  and  Will  Forever  Hall,  Gus  Wortham." 


YOUTH  LEADS  POLAND  INTO 
NEW   ECONOMICS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  sooner 
or  later  Eastern  Europe  must  come  to 
the  realization  that  people  cannot  be  in- 
sulated from  knowledge  of  the  world  be- 
yond their  borders. 

Recent  reports  from  Poland  indicate 
that  it  is  tending  more  and  more  toward 
a  market  economy  and  trade  with  the 
West.  Half  of  the  population  of  Poland's 
32  million  has  been  born  since  World 
War  II.  These  young  people  are  a  dy- 
namic force  for  change.  They  want  a 
share  in  what  the  world  has  to  offer,  and 
they  are  agitating  for  changes  in  the  old 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  Chicago  Today  that  discusses 
the  persistent  attractiveness  of  the  capi- 
talist idea  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Youth  Leads  Poland  Into  New  Economics 
(By  Clyde  A.  Pamsworth) 

Warsaw. — As  Poland  moves  toward  closer 
relations  with  West  Germany,  the  Poles,  hav- 
ing recovered  from  the  devastation  left  by 
World  War  II,  are  entering  a  new  phase  of 
economic  development. 

Forces  are  at  work  In  Poland  as  In  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  shape  a  less 
ctimbersome  economic  machine  and  to  pro- 
vide higher  standards  of  living. 

Poland  wants  long-term  credits  to  buy 
West  German  technology,  and  she  may  well 
get  them  as  relations  with  Chancellor  Willy 
Br.indt's  Socialist-led   government   improve. 

The  economic  changes  have  been  only 
slight  so  fax.  They  have  not  eased  the  frus- 
trations of  a  people  still  being  called  on  to 
make  sacrifices  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  war. 

Among  the  Internal  forces  for  m.odernlza- 
tlon  are  the  youthful  masses,  which  feel  the 
shortcomings  of  the  leaden  economic  struc- 
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ture  most  acutely.  More  than  half  of  the 
population  of  32  million  have  been  born  since 
the  war.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Communist  party  are  age  40 
or  under. 

From  the  industrial  complexes  and  re- 
search Institutes,  young  technocrats  com- 
plain about  production  bottlenecks  and  sug- 
gest ways  to  eliminate  them 

When  a  customer  asks  for  a  mousetrap  in 
a  hardware  store,  he  is  told  none  are  left 
In  fact  It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  buy  a 
mousetrap  In  Warsaw.  Tape  records  are 
hard  to  get  too.  There  are  no  cars  that  a 
worker  can  afford  to  buy. 

So  far  the  planners  have  been  unable  to 
mesh  the  social  system  with  a  consumer  so- 
ciety. There  are  reforms  but  no  commitments 
to  the  disciplines  of  a  market  economy. 

Altho  the  emphasis  is  on  specialization  and 
efficiency,  the  economy  is  still  production- 
oriented.  It  Is  raw  output  that  counts  in 
meeting  goals  and  collecting  bonuses — not 
actual  sales. 

External  pressures  may  force  a  speedier 
rate  of  change.  East  Germany.  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  have  higher  standards  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency.  A  sign  of  pending  reform 
may  be  found  in  Poland's  tentative  overtures 
toward  Brandt  and  in  intense  bidding  for 
West  German  technology  and  industrial 
credits. 

While  Poland  appears  to  be  building  a 
more  liberal  society,  the  economic  malaise 
runs  deep,  especially  among  workers.  Plant 
absenteeism  is  high  and  is  commented  on 
almost  dally  in  the  press 

A  common  saying  explains  much  about 
worker  Indifference:  "Whether  you  work,  or 
whether  you  don't,  you're  sure  of  your 
monthly  pay." 

Average  pay  is  2.500  zlotvs  a  month,  a 
little  over  $60  at  the  official  tourist  rate  of 
exchange.  Most  workers  have  outside  Income. 
Wives  also  work. 

While  the  American  worker  may  make  $400 
a  month  and  save  $100.  the  Polish  worker,  ac- 
cording to  another  adage,  makes  2.500  zlotys 
a  mon'h  and  saves  5.000.  Deposits  in  the  sav- 
ings banks  are  up  12  billion  zlotys  In  less 
than  a  year,  to  88  billion  [over  2  billion 
dollars). 

A  woman  shivers  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
taxi  queue  in  front  of  a  snowbank  The  snow 
is  cleared  far  more  effectively  than  in  New 
York,  but  there  is  a  shortage  of  taxis. 

There  are  more  cars  In  Warsaw  than  in 
Rome,  but  it  will  be  many  years  yet.  a  plan- 
ning official  said,  before  Polish  workers  can 
afford  cars.  Only  the  privileged  can  Import 
a  car. 

Cars  are  evidently  a  sore  subject,  for  a  well- 
worn  joke  has  been  making  the  rounds  here 
An  American  worker  Is  shown  thru  a  Polish 
factory.  Told  that  the  plant  and  equipment 
belong  to  the  workers,  he  asks  who  owns  the 
one  car  out  front. 

That,  he  is  Informed.  Is  the  manager's.  A 
Polish  worker  then  visits  an  American  fac- 
tory. Told  that  the  plant  and  equipment 
belong  to  the  capitalists,  he  asks  who  owns 
the  h\indreds  of  cars  in  the  parking  lot  He 
is  Informed  that  they  belong  to  the  workers. 

The  joke  may  be  apposite,  but  Polish  offi- 
cials contend  that  it  is  unfair  to  Judge  their 
cjuntry  by  American  or  even  western  Euro- 
pean st.indards. 

While  not  denying  indifference  on  the  part 
of  workers,  bottlenecks  in  production  and 
s'n-jrt.tges  of  consumer  goods,  the  officials,  in 
a  series  of  interviews,  recail  that  Poland  was 
ar.  economic  ruin  in  1945 

Six  million  people,  including  three  million 
Jevi-s,  hai  been  killed  or  were  missing.  Sixty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  industrial  e?ta'iHshment 
was  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged.  Forty 
per  ceiil  of  all  buildings  were  leveled;  in 
Warsaw  the  figure  was  85  per  cent.  Thirty- 
eigjit  per  cent  of  the  national  wealth  had 
^^e?n  wiped  out. 
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Huge  strides  have  been  made  since  the  war. 
transforming  this  ravaged  society  Into  an  In- 
dustrial power,  the  officials  report.  Production 
has  increased  six  and  a  half  times  from  1950 
to  1968,  rising  at  an  average  rate  of  8  to 
9  per  cent  a  year,  higher  than  In  any  western 
country  except  Japan.  A  predominantly  agri- 
cultural economy  has  been  transformed  Into 
a  predominantly  industrial  economy. 

In  a  first  generation  industrial  society,  the 
officials  maintain,  one  cannot  expect  work- 
ers to  adapt  to  plant  conditions  the  way  they 
do  in  the  west.  The  lathe  worker  or  shop 
girl  was  probably  born  on  the  farm. 

The  urban  population  has  doubled  to  16 
million  people  since  the  war,  putting  strains 
on  all  resources. 

Why  should  resources  be  used  to  build  a 
small  car  when  there  Is  still  a  critical  hous- 
ing shortage?  the  officials  ask,  noting  that 
resources  must  be  allocated  to  meet  social 
needs. 

Jan  Glowezyk.  editor  of  Zycle  Gospodarcze, 
the  economic  Jourial,  puts  the  thinking  In 
these  terms: 

"We  have  had  to  smash  the  old  economic 
structure  and  replace  It  with  a  new  one. 
There  was  a  great  earthquake.  Millions  of 
people  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  process  continues.  We  have  Jumped 
from  Illiteracy  to  electronics.  We  manufac- 
ture light  bulbs  and  television  tubes  at  the 
same  time. 

•If  we  had  to  rely  on  the  traditional  market 
forces,  this  process  would  take  a  million 
years." 

•Ask  yourself  what  It  means  to  create  new 
branches  of  culture  and  Industry,  especially 
if  you  cannot  rely  on  external  sources  of 
captlal." 

He  termed  it  paradoxical  that  Western 
countries  were  'trying  to  take  us  Into  a  mar- 
ket economy"  without  explaining  that  the 
market  economy  had  long  since  disappeared 
in  the  west  where  "enormous  economic  pow- 
er is  wielded  by  the  state,  capitalist  monopo- 
lies and  conglomerates." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  would  hope  that  Hanoi  would  ponder 
seriously  Its  choice,  considering  both  the 
promise  of  an  honorable  peace  and  the  costs 
of  continued  war. 


July  2,  1970 


INTERIM    REPORT   ON   THE   BANK- 
RUPTCY   OF    PENN    CENTRAL 


NOW  IT  IS  TIME  TO  NEGOTIATE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  report  on  Cambodia  'was  impres- 
sive for  a  number  of  reasons — for  the 
success  it  reported,  for  its  clarity  and 
completeness,  for  its  range  and  depth. 

But  the  part  of  it  that  impressed  me 
most  was  when  he  came  to  this  sentence: 
"To  the  leaders  of  Hanoi.  I  say  the  time 
has  come  to  negotiate." 

Here  was  the  turning  point.  The  Pres- 
ident had  done  precisely  what  he  said 
he  would  do  in  Cambodia.  The  enemy  had 
been  struck  a  heavy  blow — in  loss  of 
weapons,  munitions,  food,  facilities,  and 
manpower — and  in  loss  of  sanctuaries. 
The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  go  on 
and  inflict  further  damage.  Now  is  the 
time  to  negotiate. 

The  President's  logic  in  leading  up  to 
that  point  is  impeccable.  His  stress  on 
negotiation  is  clear  reafiBrmation  of  the 
U.S.  policy  to  seek  a  negotiated  peace,  not 
a  military  victory.  He  renewed  all  of  our 
previous  proposals  for  a  political  solu- 
tion. Now  it  is  time  for  North  Vietnam  to 
react  to  the  President's  initiative. 

In  President  Nixon's  words: 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER'; 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  anniversary 
of  our  independence  as  a  nation,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  tha.  we  be  re- 
minded of  what  our  flag  stands  for.  Ac- 
cordingly. :  include  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Eagles  magazine  of  May  1970, 
entitled  "Do  you  Remember?"  It  speaks 
for  itself. 

The  article  follows : 

Do  You  re-iember? 

Hello!  Remember  me?  Some  call  me  Old 
Glory,  others  call  me  Stars  and  Stripes.  I 
have" also  been  referred  to  as  the  Star  Spang- 
led Banner.  But  whatever  they  call  me,  I 
am  your  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  is  something  that  has  been  bothering 
me,  so  I  thought  that  I  might  talk  It  over 
with  you. 

I  remember  some  time  ago — I  think  it  was 
a  Memorial  Day— people  were  lined  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  to  watch  the  parade. 
A  high  school  band  was  behind  me  and 
naturally  I  was  leading  :he  parade.  When 
your  daddy  saw  me  coming  along  waving  In 
the  breeze,  he  immediately  removed  his  hat 
and  placed  it  against  his  left  shoulder  so 
that  his  hand  was  directly  over  his  heart. 

And  you^I  remember  you.  Standing  there 
as  straight  as  a  soldier,  you  didn't  have 
anv  hat  but  you  were  giving  the  right 
salute.  They  taught  you  In  school  to  place 
your  hand  over  your  heart.  Remember  little 
sister?  Not  to  be  outdone  .she  was  saluting 
same  as  vou.  I  was  very  proud  as  I  came  down 
your  street.  There  were  some  soldiers  home 
on  leave  and  they  were  standing  at  attention 
giving  the  military  salute. 

Now.  I  may  sound  as  If  I  am  a  little  con- 
ceited. 'Well.  I  am.  I  have  a  right  to  be.  I 
represent  the  United  States  of  America. 

What  has  happened?  I^m  still  the  same  old 
flag.  Oh.  I  have  a  couple  more  stars  added 
since  you  were  a  boy.  A  lot  more  stars 
added  since  the  beginning  of  this  country. 
A  lot  more  blood  has  been  shed  since  that 
Memorial  Day  so  long  ago. 

But  now  I  don't  feel  as  proud  as  I  \iseA 
to  feel.  When  I  come  down  your  street,  some 
people  Just  stand  there  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  and  give  me  a  small  glance 
and  then  look  away.  Then  I  see  children 
running  around  and  shouting.  They  don't 
seem  to  know  who  I  am. 

Is  It  a  sin  to  be  patriotic  any  more?  Have 
some  people  forgotten  what  I  stand  for? 
Have  they  forgotten  all  the  battlefields  where 
men  fought  and  died  to  keep  this  nation 
free?  When  you  salute  mc  you  are  actually 
saluting  them. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Memorial  Honor  Rolls 
some  time.  Look  at  the  names  of  those  who 
never  came  back.  Some  of  them  were  friends 
or  relatives  of  yours.  That's  whom  you  are 
saluting.  Not  me. 

Well,  it  won't  be  long  until  I'll  be  coming 
down  your  street  again.  So,  when  you  see  me, 
stand  straight,  place  your  hand  over  your 
heart  and  you'll  really  see  me  waving  back — 
my  salute  to  you.  And  then  I'll  kno-w  that 
you  remember. 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  issued 
a  preliminary  report  on  data  it  has 
gathered  on  the  involvement  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  industry  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co. 

The  interim  report  is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  a  detailed  investigation  of  this 
aspect  of  the  collapse  of  this  huge  corpo- 
ration. The  committee  will  issue  a  fuller 
report  later  as  the  study  progresses. 

The  material  gathered  to  date  indi- 
cates an  extensive  relationship  between 
the  commercial  banking  industry  and 
the  railroad.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  this  preliminary  staff 
study  and  a  memorandum  transmitting 
it  to  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee: 

Memorandum 
To  Members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 

Committee. 
From  Wright  Patman,  Chairman. 
Subject  Staff  Report  on  Penn  Central  Bank- 
ruptcy. ' 

Attached  Is  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
data  available  on  the  Involvement  of  the 
commercial  banking  Industry  In  the  opera- 
tions and  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company.  The  questions 
raised  in  this  document  are  extremely  serious 
not  only  for  the  current  Penn  Central  case, 
but  for  the  entire  U.S.  economy. 

As  the  staff  report  indicates,  the  investi- 
gation is  Just  beginning  and  we  are  gather- 
ing a  great  deal  of  additional  information 
from  sources  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Federal  Government.  Penn  Central  officials 
have  been  cooperative  In  furnishing  Infor- 
mation and  they  will  be  asked  to  produce 
additional  daU.  Some  background  data  is 
reproduced  In  the  staff  memorandum  but 
other  material  obtained  by  the  staff  will  be 
kept  confidential  until  the  Committee  has 
a  chance  to  meet  and  discuss  the  Investiga- 
tion m  detail. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
course,  was  brought  Into  the  Penn  Central 
Issue  by  the  Administration's  desire  to  use 
the  Defense  Production  Act  as  a  vehicle  to 
ball  out  the  corporation  and  Its  creditors. 
The  Administration's  maneuvers  and  the 
bankruptcy  which  followed  have  left  the 
Committee  with  a  mass  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Involvement  of  the 
banking  Industry  which  comes  under  our 
Immediate  Jurisdiction. 

The  role  of  the  banks  in  the  operation 
and  bankruptcy  of  this  $7  billion  dollar  cor- 
poration is  massive.  This  fact  Is  already  es- 
tablished. There  remain  basic  questions  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  this  involvement 
and  whether  or  not  the  banks'  role  was 
within  the  bounds  of  banking  laws  and  pru- 
dent banking  practices.  The  case  also  raises 
basic  questions  as  to  whether  there  are  ade- 
quate safeguards  In  existing  banking  laws 
and  regulations  and  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral bank  regulatory  agencies  have  made  any 
attempt  to  carry  out  their  supervisory  role 
In  the  case. 

The  operations  of  the  Penn  Central  con- 
glomerate and  the  heavy  involvement  of  the 
Banking  community  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  tragic  holding  company  scandals  of  the 
1920*8  and  early  1930's.  The  e'rtdence  that  I 
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have  seen  to  date  and  the  talks  I  have  had 
with  Administration  and  Penn  Central  offi- 
cials raise  some  of  the  most  serious  questions 
that  have  been  presented  In  my  32  years  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I  am 
fearful  that  we  have  allowed  similar  situa- 
tions to  develop  In  other  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy, and,  if  this  is  the  case,  this  Committee 
has  a  duty  to  investigate  this  case  thor- 
oughly and  to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public,  the  corporate 
stockholders  and  the  economy  generally. 

In  this  regard,  I  trust  that  we  will  have 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Attorney  General.  This  is  a  highly 
serious  matter  and  It  cannot  be  treated  or 
regarded  as  a  partisan  Issue.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Republicans  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
crats on  this  Committee  are  deeply  concerned 
and  are  determined  that  the  Committee 
carry  out  Its  functions  fully. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  call  the  Committee 
together  as  early  as  possible  to  discuss  the 
investigation  In  detail  and  to  take  other 
steps  necessary  to  meet  our  responsibility 
in  this  area. 

STAFF   MEMORANDUM 

Subject:  The  Involvement  of  Banks  and 
other  Financial  Institutions  In  the 
Bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company. 

On  Monday,  June  22,  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  instructed  the  staff  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  begin  a  prelim- 
inary Investigation  into  the  involvement  of 
commercial  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions In  the  operation  of  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company,  its  parent  holding 
company,  and  its  subsidiaries. 

The  investigation  is  now  underway  and 
this  memorandum  and  the  attached  docu- 
ments are  intended  as  an  Interim  report  in 
keeping  with  the  urgency  of  the  issues  In- 
volved. 

Preliminary  investigation  reveals  heavy 
Involvement  by  banking  institutions  In 
nearly  every  one  of  Penn  Central's  opera- 
tions. Every  aspect  of  the  Issues  involved  In 
the  collapse  of  the  corporation  appears  *to 
lead  back  to  some  banking  institutions. 

The  staff  is  still  making  efforts  to  deter- 
mine the  full  extent  of  bank  Involvement  In 
the  operations  of  the  corporation.  Three  ob- 
vious areas  of  bank  Involvement  are: 

1.  The  control  of  huge  blocks  of  stock  in 
the  corporation  by  the  trust  departments  of 
large  commercial  banks. 

2.  Massive  Interlocks  between  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  and  major  com- 
mercial banks. 

3.  Extremely  heavy  lines  of  credit,  involv- 
ing everything  from  commercial  paper  to 
traditional  bank  loans,  by  major  commercial 
banks,  many  of  which  maintain  Interlocking 
directorates  with  Penn  Central  and  which 
control  huge  blocks  of  Penn  Central's  stock. 

The  staff  has  gathered  its  preliminary  data 
from  various  sources  both  in  and  outside  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  addition  to  WTlt- 
ten  documents,  evidence  has  also  .been 
gathered  through  Interviews  with  officials  of 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company, 
the  Treasury  Department  officials,  and  finan- 
cial and  railroad  experts. 

Involvement  of  financial  institutions  with 
Penn  Central 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  had 
no  less  than  17  interlocking  directorships 
with  major  banking  institutions  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  at  the 
time  of  a  1968  study  conducted  by  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
These  interlocks  Involved  16  different  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  board  members  on  the 
boards  of  8  different  banks.  At  that  time  the 
Pennsylvania    Railroad    Company    had    24 
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board  members  (Table  3).  After  the  merger 
in  1968.  banking  Interlocks  remained  high  on 
the  new  Penn  Central  Company  board. 

As  of  April,  1970,  the  board  had  14  inter- 
locks involving  11  board  members  tcith  12 
commercial  banks  on  its  14-member  board. 
The  board  of  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company,  which  manages  the  railroad, 
had  19  interlocks  involving  16  board  mem- 
bers icith  14  commercial  banks  on  its  23- 
member  board.  {Table  3).  Since  the  public 
disclosure  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  Penn 
Central,  there  has  been  much  movement  in 
the  membership  of  the  corporation's  board  of 
directors,  apparently  in  the  belated  recogni- 
tion of  the  highly  questionable  interlocks. 

The  Railroad  Annual  Report  Form  A  end- 
ing December  31,  1968,  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  reveals  the 
powerful  role  and  the  degree  of  control  ex- 
ercised by  commercial  banks. 

This  report  lists  the  31  largest  stockholders 
In  the  Penn  Central  Railway,  also  indicating 
who  was  entitled  to  vote  that  stock.  This  re- 
veals that  as  of  the  end  of  1968.  17  of  the  31 
largest  stockholders  -were  commercial  banks, 
presumably  holding  the  stock  through  their 
trust  departments  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Together,  these  commercial  banks  held,  with 
right  to  vote,  22.1  percent  of  all  the  common 
stock  outstanding.  Among  the  other  leading 
stockholders  were  five  brokerage  houses  and 
investment  companies,  and  one  foreign  bank 
(Credit  Suisse).  Two  of  the  31  largest  stock- 
holders Included  a  foundation  and  a  profit 
sharing  plan  that  might  also  have  their  in- 
vestments managed  by  commercial  banks. 
The  31  largest  stockholders  together  held 
31.8  percent.  (Table  4) . 

The  largst  single  holder  of  Penn  Central 
stock  as  of  December  31,  1968,  was  the  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust  Company  with  849,275 
shares.  This  represented  3.4  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  shares  outstanding.  Morgan 
also  had  two  directors  on  the  board  of  Penn 
Central  at  that  time.  (Table  4). 

Holders  of  Penn  Central  debt 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  records 
also  indicate  that  many  of  these  same  bank- 
ing Institutions  had  large  debt  holdings  of 
various  kinds  in  the  Penn  Central  railroad. 
For  example.  Railroad  Form  A  for  1969  indi- 
cates that  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, in  addition  to  its  trust  department 
stockholdings  and  its  Interlocking  director- 
ships, had.  as  of  December  31.  1969.  approx- 
imately $7  million  in  conditional  sales  agree- 
ments with  the  Penn  Central,  and  held  loans 
and  notes  of  approximately  $84  million. 
Similarly,  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  had 
$19.5  million  In  conditional  sales  agreements. 
and  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
held  a  total  of  $386  million  in  Penn  Central 
debt.  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 
Company,  which  had  in  early  1970  three  in- 
terlocking directorships  with  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Company,  had  at  the  end  of  1969.  ac- 
cording to  ICC  records,  $18  million  of  condi- 
tional sales  agreemeiit  debt  with  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad 

Girard  Trust  Company,  which  had  one  in- 
terlocking directorship  with  Penn  Central  in 
early  1970  had.  at  the  end  of  1969.  more  than 
$49  million  worth  of  Penn  Central  condl- 
vtional  sales  agreement  debt.  Bankers  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  was  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion, having  two  interlocking  directorships 
and  $26  million  of  Penn  Central  debt.  Provi- 
dent National  Bank  of  Philadelphia  also  had 
two  interlocking  directorships  and  $57  mil- 
lion in  Penn  Central  debt.  Other  examples  of 
similar  relationships  are  shown  In  tables  4 
and  6. 

The  staff  is  exploring  means  of  determin- 
ing as  fully  as  possible  the  actual  beneficial 
owners  of  the  Penn  Central's  stock. 

The  staff  is  also  obtaining  additional  in- 
formation concerning  the  various  debt  in- 
struments of  Penn  Central  to  determine  fully 
who  owned  the  debt  at  the  time  the  corpora- 
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fi07i  filed  bankruptcy^  The  ICC  has  been  re- 
quested to  provide  this  data  and  has  agreed 
to  comply. 

Copies  of  these  letters  to  .he  ICC  are 
appended. 

Basic  questions  raised  by  preliminary  data 
1.  What  sort  of  stock  trading  did  the  trust 
departments  of  these  banks  do  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Penn  Central  declined  and  the 
Penn  Central  directors  were  made  ever  more 
aware  of  its  precarious  financial  situation? 

2  What  sort  of  trading  has  transpired  In 
the  various  debt  instruments  issued  by  Penn 
Central?  There  have  been  suggestions  that 
some  of  the  large  commercial  banks  disposed 
of  blocks  of  debt  Instruments  In  recent 
weeks.  Was  it  to  trust  and  pension  funds 
which  the  banks  manage?  Was  it  to  corporate 
treasuries  with  which  the  t>anks  do  substan- 
tial banking  business?  On  what  basis  were 
these  debt  instruments  brokered?  Why  did 
the  banks  get  rid  of  these  large  amounts  of 
paper?  Were  the  banks  using  Inside  Informa- 
tion through  their  directorships  to  protect 
themselevs  at  the  expense  of  others  to  •whom 
they  owed  a  fiduciary  responsibility? 

3.  How  could  a  director  of  the  railroad 
who  was  also  an  officer  of  a  commercial  bank 
honor  his  fiduciary  responsibility  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Penn  Central,  and  at  the 
same  time  honor  his  fiduciary  responsibility 
to  the  commercial  bank  managing  large 
blocks  of  Penn  Central  stock  for  the  bene- 
fit of  beneficiaries  while  also  honoring  his 
fiduciary  responsibility  to  the  stockholders 
of  commercial  banks  which  had  large  lines 
of  credit  out  to  the  Penn  Central? 

4.  Records  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  as  well  as  interviews 
with  railroad  and  Treasury  officials  confirmed 
the  fact  that  commercial  banks,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  their  banks  as 
lenders,  Insisted  that  valuable  property 
owned  by  some  of  the  non-railroad  subsid- 
iaries be  used  as  the  security  for  loans  to 
the  railroad  comp)any.  Which  interests  were 
directors  of  Penn  Central  representing  in 
negotiating  such  loan  agreeiSpnts  when  they 
were  also  connected  with  th'h,  banking  in- 
stitutions lending  money  to  H*e  railroad? 
What  role  did  these  directors  play  in  the 
management  of  the  Penn  Central  which  led 
to  Its  ultimate  bankrupt<:y?  Was  It  ever  pos- 
sible for  these  men  to  act  objectively  with- 
out violating  their  fiduciary  responsibility  to 
at  least  one  of  the  several  parties  t.hey  were 
supposed  to  be  representing? 

5.  There  is  some  evidence  that  large  sales 
of  Penn  Central  stock  were  made  in  the  last 
several  months  on  the  basis  of  Insider  In- 
formation obtained  by  some  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Penn  Central.  This,  too-, 
should  be  thorotighly  investigated. 

6.  In  addition,  th're  was  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Penn  Central  board  who.  through 
his  company,  had  a  large  stock  investment 
in  the  Penn  Central.  This  board  member  is 
an  officer  of  a  corporation  controlling  trans- 
portation competitors  of  the  Penn  Central. 
What  role  did  he  play  in  making  policy  de- 
cisions either  favorably  or  adversely  affect- 
ing railroad  or  his  own  company's  Interests? 

7.  A  recent  press  story  Indicates  that  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  endowment  fund 
sold  90.000  shares  of  Penn  Central  stock  in 
late  May  on  the  advice  of  its  investment 
committee  chairman.  Howard  Butcher  3rd. 
a  leading  Philadelphia  Investment  banker. 
Mr.  Butcher  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  until  1968  when  he 
left  to  avoid  a  possible  conflict  of  interest. 

The  staff  lists  the  foregoing  questions  as 
some  of  the  basic  areas  where  questions  have 
occurred  in  the  preliminary  analysis  of  data. 
As  the  investigation  continues.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  additional  questions  will  be  raised 
and  that  the  scope  of  the  Investigation  will 
be  broadened  as  a  result  of  these  new  dis- 
coveries. 
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PROPOSED   S2C0    MILLION-  LOAN  GU.^RANTY  UNDER  BUUOV. 

.SECTION  301  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  penn  Central  Co.  (consolidated) $7.0 

OF  1950  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.  (rail- 
On  June  10.  the  Defense  Department  for-  road) 4.6 

many   announced   that   It   was   withdrav.in-  Pennsylvania    Co.     (exclusive    of    raU- 

plan'sof  the  Nixcn  AdriilnUtr.-ition  to  c;aaran-  road)    2.0 

tee  a  $200  million  loa.;   under  the  Defense  j^^^j.  ^^  ^;^g  income  earning  assets  of  the 

Prod-.!crion  .Act  of  lO.'^O.  Until  that  time,  the  p^^m  Centr:<l   holding  company  are  held   in 

Commit'.ee  had  planned  a  fall-scale  mve.-d-  ^^^  'third-tier"  Pennsylvania  Company.  This 

gallon  into  the  ti=e  of  the  Act  for  thH  pi^r-  company  is,   in   its  o\v-n   right,  a  diversified 

pose   Now  that  the  Administration  has  with-  jj^ij^i^g  company.   The   prospectus   indicates 

drawn  Its  plans,  the  que.stion  of  the  Deiense  ^^^^^..^  significantly,  that  "all  of  the  outstand- 

Production  .Act  becom.es  moot.  j^^g  (-ommon  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 

However.    the   negotiations   Involving   the  ^^^y  ...  is   pledged    to  secure   up   to   $300 

proposed  Defen.=e  Production  Act  guarantee  ,-niinon  of  loans  to  Railroad    (Penn  Central 

concern   most   of  the   major   financial   instl-  Transportation    Company)     by    a    group    of 

tutions  which  have  been  so  Intlmatt-ly  tied  b;^,ij<3  under  a  Credit  Agiipement  dated  as  of 

to  the  Penn  Central  Company.  Somf>  of  the  ^p,.;)    j^    jggg    ,        Underfthe   Credit   Agree- 

loan   documents   .submitted   to   the   Govern-  n^^n^^    outstanding    notesi  may    be    declared 

ment  in  connection  with  the  Defense  Pro-  iinmediatelv  due  and  payable  .  .  ."  in  effect 

duction  Act  guarantee  are  revealing  and  must  ^.-hen  any  of  the  obligations  of  the  Railroad 

be  an  integral  part  of  a  complete  Investlga-  ^j.  ^ther  "companies  to  which  the  banks  have 

tlon  of  the  Involvement  of  the  banks  with  ,n;,cle  loans  cannot  be  paid  when  due. 

Penn  Central.  Therefore,  even  though  the  Penn  Central 

Through  the  cooperr^tlon  of  the  Penn  Cer.-  Holding    Company    has    substantial    Income 
tral  Transportation  Company,  the  Committee  earning    a^set.■;.    they    would    appear    to    be 
has  obtained  Important  data  concerning  the  frozen  by  this  Credit  Agreement.  This  Agree- 
proposed  Dcfen.-e  Production  Act  guarantees,  ment  must  also  be  analyzed  by  the  staff. 
The    Committee   through   Its   chairman,   has  ry^^  principal   assets  of   the  Pennsylvania 
requested  a  full  accounting  from  the  Defense  company  include  holdings  in  two  real  estate 
Department  and  other  officials  in  the  execu-  companies,  the  Arvlda  Corporation  and  Great 
tive  branch.  It  appears  that  officials  of  various  gQ^^v^^-esr;    corporation;    the    Buckeye    Pipe 
department.%  m  the  executive  branch  carried  ^.^^  company,  and  holdings  in  Norfolk  and 
out  long  negotiations  with  the  railroad  and  Railway   Company  and  other  rail- 
its  creditors  and  are  in  possession  of  a  gre.it  .             t-      . 
deal   of  in  form.',  tlon  that  has  not  yet  been  roaas. 
ft'rnished  the  Coneress.  Arvlda  owns  approximately  35.000  acres  in 

These    meetings"  between    Administration  Florida.  Arvida's  primary  activity  is  that  of 

officials  and  the  74  banks  took  place  prior  to  land  development,  construction,  and  sale  of 

any  notification  to  the  Congress.  ApDcnded  condominium  apartments,  sales  of  land  to 

is  a  lis'  of  these  banks  developers  and  operation  of  the  Boca  Raton 

Hotel  and  Club. 

BACKCROjND  ON  THE  ASSETS  OF  PENN  CENTRAL  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Southwest  Corporation  is  also  a 

The  various  assets  of  the  Penn  Central  j^j^^j  development  company  specializing  In 
Company  are  complex  and  obviously  involve  industrial,  commercial,  residential,  and  rec- 
holdings  in  virtually  every  part  of  the  nation,  reational  properties,  including  amusement 
The  following  are  excerpts  drawn  from  a  parks.  Directly  and  indirectly,  this  corpora- 
preliminary  Seciirities  and  Exchange  pro-  t.on  controls  or  iias  options  on  more  than 
spectus  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  a  sub-  325,000  acres  of  land  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
sldlary  of  the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Francisco,  San  Diego,  and  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Company  d.ited  May  12,  1970.  area  in  California:   Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 

This  prospectus  reveals  the  following  in-  Texas:  Atlanta.  Georgia:  and  Haw-ail.  Re- 
formation about  the  Penifc  Central  con-  centlv.  Great  .Southwest  acquired  the  Na- 
glomerate.  tion's  =econd  large=;t  individual  manufacturer 

The   Penn   Central   Company    (Penn   Cel\-  r,f  mobn?  homes  and  another  company  vhlch 

trail — the  parent  of  the  Penn  Central  hold-  develops,  builds,  and   operates   multi-family 

Ing    company    complex — controls    the    Penn  d'.^-ellings  in  Texas  .^nd  Nevada. 

Central  Transportation  Company  ( Railroad  i  Great  Southwest  also  owns  the  Macco  Land 

■as  a  whoUv  owned  subsidiary,  and  the  Penn-  Development    Company,    which    owns   a   gl- 

sylvunia  Company    iPennco)    has  all   of  Its  frantic  Industrial  park  In  Texas  and  a  home 

common  stock  owned  by  the  Penn  Central  mamifacrurlng  operation. 

Tr.Misportatlon  Company   (Railroad).  in  addition.  Great  Southwest  owns  the  I. C, 

The  assets  of  the  Penn  Central  holding  Deal  Company  or  Dallas,  a  multi-family  home 
company  complex  in  round  numbers  are  as  builder,  and  the  Scientific  Control  Corpora- 
follows:  tion   a  computer  hardware  company. 

TABLE  1.- BASIC  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  PENN  CENTRAL  CO 
|ln  millions] 
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The  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company,  the  13th 
largest  pipeline  system  in  the  United  States 
and  the  8th  largest  in  terms  of  barrels  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  products  received  into 
the  system,  operates  a  7,000  mile  pipeline  sys- 
tem in  Indiana,  New  York.  Pennsylyania, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Florida,  Illinois,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

In  May  of  1970.  negotiations  were  in  prog- 
ress between  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Company  (Railroad)  to  sell  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  the  Manor  Real  E.state  Com- 
pany, a  land  development  company  and  coal 
mining  company  which  operates  in  Penn.syl- 
vania.  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland:  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal 
Corporation,  with  acreage  in  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia:  and  the  De.spatch 
Shops.  Inc.,  which  Is  In  the  business  of  ac- 
quiring land  and  property  which  it  lease.3  to 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company. 

Despatch  Shops,  through  its  wholly  uwned 
subsidiary.  Realty  Hotels,  Inc  ,  operates  the 
Barclay,  Blltmore,  Commodore,  and  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  owned  by  the  Penn  Central  Transpor- 
tation Company  In  the  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal area  of  New  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company  also  owns  ap- 
pro.ximately  23  percent  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad  Company,  which  must  be 
divested  under  an  ICC  order  by  October  15. 
1974. 

Also,  the  Pennsylvania  Company  holds  a 
substantial  portion  (35  percent)  of  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore,  and  Washington  Railroad, 
which  is  operated  by  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company  under  a  999-year  lease. 

The  above  discussion  concerns  itself  ex- 
clusively with  the  holdings  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Company.  In  attempting  to  understand 
the  entire  Penn  Central  conglomerate  com- 
plex, the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company 
(Railroad)  controls  directly  or  indirectly  a 
fantastic  number  of  companies. 

These  companies  are  of  every  type  and  va- 
riety and  include: 

More  than  75  transportation  companies 
primarily  engaged  In  railroad,  trucking,  and 
pipeline  activities. 

More  than  75  non-transportation  com- 
panies, Including  real  estate  development 
companies,  water  companies,  apartment 
houses,  golf  cUibs,  manufacturing  compa- 
nies, and  an  advertising  company. 

Part  of  1  he  real  estate  holdings  mentioned 
in  the  paragraph  above  which  the  Railroad 
Comoanv  owns  in  whole  or  in  part  include 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  the 
Pan  Am  Building  m  New  York,  the  Graybar 
Building  in  New-  York,  and  some  15  other 
Park  .Avenue  and  Lexington  Avenue  prop- 
erties. 

The  foregoing  information  concerning  the 
holdings  of  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  has  been  taken  from  the  Railroad's 
filings  tci  the  ICC  for  1969. 


Pent!  Central     Penn  Central  Penn  Central  Co. 

Co.  Transportation        (exclusive  of 

(consolidated)     Co  (railroaii  railroad) 


Total  assets    

Re. en ues  lor  year , 

Long-term  '!eb' 

(a)  Due  Aithi.i  I  year L.........i. 

(b)  Due  alter  1  year 

Tola! 

Breakdown  ot  long-term  debt: 

(a)  Mortgage  bonds -. 

(b)  Mi?ceHaneous  obligations..       ._... 

(c)  Equipment  trusts  and  conditional  sales 

agreements 


1  6. 850 


U.597 


1.983 


'2. 253 

t  1.789 

464 

1.228 

1.106      ... 

U2.412 

•J1.586  

'  2. 640 

1  1.692        .. 

...      952 

1.174 

'  506 
673 

636 

!«3 

560 

Penn  Central     Penn  Central  Penn  Central  Co_ 

Co.  Transportation        (exclusive ot 

(consolidatedi     Co.  (railroad)  railroad 


Breakdown  of  long-term  debt: — Continued 

(d)  Collateral  trusts 

(e)  Real  estate  loans    

(f)  Various  unsecured  loans -.- 

Total .     - 

Current  liabilities  (short-term  debt):  notes  oay- 

able 

Interest  and  debt  expense 

Earnings  (loss): 

(a)  From  ordinary  operation 

(b)  Ext  loss 

Net 


125  53  

149 

13 - J—;; 

2.640  1.692 

148  >  102  f. 

137  97  4° 


4.4 
(126) 


(122) 


(56) 
(126) 

182 


60.4 

60.4 


'  In  billions. 

includes  $100,000,000  01  commercial  paper  notes  and  $50,000,000  of  Eurodollar  credits  (Swiss 
Irancs) 
'Includes  $84,000,000  of  commercial  paper. 


Sources:  1969  annual  report  of  Penn  Central;  May  12,  1970  prospectus  ot  Pennsylvania  company 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Table  3 

Penn-Central  Company  board  of  directors 
with  financial  institution  interlocks — As 
shown  in  May  12.  1970  Prospectus  filed  with 
Securities  &  Exchange  Commission. 

Stu'trt  T.  Saun:l>:rs,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  holding  com- 
pany; First  Nat;(jnal  Exchange  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia: Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society: 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Com- 
pany a::d  holding  co. 

Paul  A.  Gorman,  President.  E  inkers  Trust 
Company  and  holding  comp:iny. 

David  C.  Bcvan  Ch.-vlrman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Provident  National  Bank.  Phila- 
delpina. 

Louis  W.  Cahot.  Chairman.  Cabot  Corpora- 
tion. New  England  Merchants  National  Bank: 
Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank. 

John  T.  Dorrance,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  holding  com- 
pany 

Otto  N.  Fremcl,  Chairman  oi  the  Board. 
MerchatiT.s  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company, 
Merchants  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.. 
Indianapolis. 

E.    Clayton    Ccnr/ras,    Chairman    of    the 
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Board.  Security  Insurance  Group  (no  finan- 
cial Institution  Interlock  listed) . 

Edicard  J.  Haulc!;.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corporation  (no  fi- 
nancial iiistltution  interlock  listed). 

Franklin  J.  Lunding,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Jewel  Comp.'iiiics,  Inc. 
(no  financial  institution  interlock  listed  i. 

Walter  A.  Marling,  President.  Hanna  Min- 
ing Company.  Bankers  Tiiist  Company  and 
holding  company.  National  City  Bank,  Cleve- 
I.-.nd. 

Thomas  L.  Perkins,  Counsel,  Perkins.  Dan- 
iels &  McCormack,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  and  holding  company. 

Alfred  E.  Perhnun,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Com- 
pany 

R.  Stcicart  Ranch,  Jr.,  President,  Tlie  Phil- 
adelphia Saving  Fund  Society.  Pliiladelphla 
Saving  Fund  Society.  Girard  Trust  Bank. 

John  M.  Seabrook.  Chairman  of  tlie  Board 
and  President,  International  L'tilities  Cur- 
poration.  Provident  National  Bank. 

In  addition  to  the  14  director?  making  up 
the  board  of  the  Penn-Central  Ci.nipanyrthe 
Peun^Centra!  Transportation  Company  has 
nine  other  members  of  its  board  As  of  De- 
cember, 1969  they  are: 
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WiUiavi  L.  Day,  Chairman.  First  Pennsyl- 
vania B.inking  and  Trust  Crmpany,  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Co.  and  hold- 
ing company,  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  So- 
ciety. 

R.  Walter  Gra'iarn,  Jr.,  Management  of 
Personal  Investments,  Baltimore,  Md.  (no 
nnancial    lrsti't:ti:in    interlock    lisiedi. 

Gai.'O'd  P.  liarnv:eU.  President.  Unl\ersity 
of  Pennsylvania,  First  Pennsylvania  Banking 
and  Trust  Co.  (Who's  Who  in  America). 

Fred  M.  Kirby.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Alleghany  Corporation,  Alleghany  Corpora- 
tion. 

.S>i/r;ot/r  //.  Knos,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  Western  New- 
York.  Marine  Midland  Trtist  Co.  and  holding 
company. 

Hubert  S.  Odcll.  President.  .Allied  Proper- 
ties. Wells  Fare  I  Bank. 

R.  George  Rncliffc,  Chairman  of  the 
Eo.nrd.  Phllarlelphia  Electric  Company,  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank.  Phiipdelphia  Saving 
Fund  S'x:!ety. 

Carlos  J.  Roiith.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Plttston  Company  mo  financial  in- 
stitution interlock  listed). 

Daniel  E.  Taylor^  Management  of  Personal 
.Affairs,  West  Pa'm  Beach,  Fla.  (no  financial 
ins'itution  ii.tcrl-'Ck  li.-ted). 


TABLE  4,-FlNA'<ClAL  INSllTUTIONS  INTERLOCKING  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH   PENN  CENTRAL  STOCK,  DIRECTORSHIPS,  AND  DEBT 


Name  of  financial  institution 
holding  stock ' 

<1) 


Number 

of  shares 

held  and 

voted  • 

(2) 


Percent 
ol  shares 
outstand- 
ing 

(3) 


Director 
(4) 


lerlock^ 


Debt  held* 
(5) 


Number  Percent 

ol  shares  of  shares 

Name  of  financial  institution     hell  .ind  outst^nd- 

holding  stock '                             voted-  ing    Director  interlock  ^ 


(1) 


(2) 


(3)    (4) 


Debt  held' 
(5) 


Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New         849,  275 
York,  N.Y.  (4  nominees). 

Chemical  Bank  Ne«  York  Trust  721,119 

Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.  (2  nomi- 
nees) 

Bank  of  Ne.v  York.  New  York.  N  Y,  52?,  632 
Bank  of  Delaware,  Wilmington,  Del.  1-00,  000 
(Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  498,401 

Sniitri,  Ne.v  York,  H  Y. 
I^anufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.,        469  43S 

New  York,  N,Y. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,      436,  669 

f(.Y, 
fiorthwestern  National  Bank,'  320,  000 

Minneapolis.  "ilLin. 
Continental  Illinois  National  305.600 

Bank  &  Irust,  Chicago  111. 
Butcher  &  Snerrerd.  Philadelphia.       301,  072 

Pa, 
Heiene  Fuld  Health  Foundation,  282, 300 

Trenton,  N.J. 

Bac'ie&Co.  New  York.  N.Y 259,750 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  225,  350 

Boston,  tJ\ii%. 


3.4    John  T.  Dorrance,  $90,972,937 

Jr ,  Thomas  L. 
Perkins. 

3.0  .._ 19,531.303 

2.2  

2.1  

2.1  

1,9  13.195.620 

1-8    Stuart  T.Saunders..  7,832,500 

1.3  

1.2 78,748 

1.2 

1.1  

1.0 


Thrift  Plan— Penn  Central  Co. . 
First  National  Bank,  Minneapolfs, 

Minn. 
Alleghany  Corp  .  New  York,  NY... 
Cyrus  J.  Lawrence  &  Sons,  New 

York.  NY. 
Cred'tSu'sse.  New  York.  N.Y... 
Loeb.  Rhoades  &  Co.,  New  York, 

N  Y, 
National  Shawmut  Bank.  Boston, 

Mass. 
Painc,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis, 

New  York,  rfy. 
Irving  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N,Y  ._. 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co., 

Boston,  Mass 
Pittsburgh  National  Bank,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

First  National  City  Bank,  New 

York,  N.Y_ 

United  States  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

N.Y 

Brown  Bros ,  Harriman  Co.,  Neiw 

York,  N.Y 


211   17? 
200.  000 

.8 

196.195 
186. 898 

.8 

.7 

184.176 
163. 988 

.7 
.7 

141.100     - 

.6 

135  682 

.6 

134,499 
128,500 

.5 
.5 

127,953 

.5 

125,802 

.5 

120,  086 

.5 

109,  508 

.4 

8    Fred  IVI.  Kirby. 


$2. 385. 000 


6,%4,612 


386.611.095 


I  The  tomniercial  banks  held  their  shares  of  Penn  Central  stock  through  bank  nominees.  Below 
is  a  listing  of  tnn  nominees  and  the  banl-s  contrcHmg  each  ■ 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.— Carson  &  Co  :  Reing&Co.:  Kelly  &Co.:Genoy  &  Co  Chemical 
Bank— C  ,A  England  &  Co.:  J.  C.  Orr  &  Co.  Bankol  New  York-Lerche  &  Co.  Bank  of  Dela- 
ware -Carcttiers  8  Clark.  Manufacturers  Hanjver  Trust  Co.-Sigler  &  Co  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  -  Kan»&Co  Northwestern  National  Bank  — Perc  &  Co.  Continental  Illinois  Bank  &  irust 
Co  -Trude  &  Co  State  Street  Bank  &  T/ust  Co.~Harwood  &  Co   First  National  Bank,  fiflin- 


neapolis,  Minn.— Var  &  Co  flational  Shawmut  Bark.  Boston.  Mass.-Chetco.  Irving  Trust 
Co.— Pert  &  Co.  Boston  Safe  De(.osit  &  Trust  Co  -Pratt  &  Co  Pittstiurgh  National  Bank- 
Elm  &  Co.  First  National  City  Bank— King  &  Co   United  States  Trust  Co.— Atwell  &  Co 

■  Rail.\ay  Annjal  Report  Form  A  1968.  as  ol  Dec.  31.  1968  p.  108. 
5  Asol  Dec.  31.  1969 
•  Asol  Dec.  31.  1969. 


109.    VOTING   POWERS   AND   ELECTIONS 

1.  State  the  par  value  of  each  share  of 
stock:  Common,  $10  per  share:  first  pre- 
ferred,  $ per    share;    second    preferred. 

$ per  share:  debonture  stock,  $ per 

share. 

2.  State  whether  or  not  each  share  of  stock 
has  the  right  to  one  vot-e;  If  not,  give  full 
particulars  in  a  footnote  Yes. 

3.  Are  voting  rights  proportional  to  hold- 
ings? Yes  If  not,  state  in  a  footnote  the  rela- 
tion between  holdings  and  corresponding  vot- 
ing rights. 

4.  .'\re  voting  rights  attached  to  any  secu- 
rities other  than  stock  No  If  so,  name  In  a 
footnote  each  security,  other  than  stock,  to 
which  yoting  riglits  are  attached  (as  of  the 
close  of  the  year),  and  state  in  detail  the 
relation  between  holdings  and  corresponding 
voting  rights,  stating  whether  voting  rights 
are  actual  or  contingent,  and  if  contingent 
showing  the  contingency. 

5.  Has  any  class  or  issue  of  securities  anv 


special  privileges  In  the  election  of  directors, 
trustees,  or  managers,  or  in  the  determina- 
tion of  corporate  action  by  any  method?  No 
If  so,  describe  fully  in  a  footnote  each  such 
class  or  issue  and  give  a  succinct  statement 
showing  clearly  the  character  and  extent  of 
such  privileges, 

6.  Give  the  date  of  the  latest  closing  of  the 
stock  book  prior  to  the  actual  filing  of  this 
report,  and  state  the  purpose  of  such  closing. 
Stock  Book  not  closed. 

7,  State  the  total  voting  power  of  all  secu- 
rity holders  of  the  respondent  at  the  date  of 
such  closing,  if  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  such  filing:  if  not,  state  as  of  the  close  of 
the  year.  24,085,413  votes,  as  of  December  31. 
1968 

8.  State  the  total  number  of  stockholders  of 
record,  as  of  the  date  shown  In  answer  to 
Inquiry  No.  7.  118,756  stockholders. 

9,  Give  the  names  of  the  thirty  security 
holders  of  the  respondent  who,  at  the  date 
of  the  latest  closing  of  the  stock  book  or 
compilation   of   list   of   stockholders   of   the 


respondents  (if  within  1  year  prior  to  the 
actual  filing  of  this  report),  had  the  highest 
voting  powers  ;n  the  respondent,  showing 
for  each  his  address,  the  ntimber  of  votes 
which  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  ca^t  on 
that  date  had  a  meeting  then  beoii  .n  order, 
and  the  clas:-;flcation  of  the  number  of  votes 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  with  rerpect  to 
securities  held  by  him.  such  securities  being 
classified  as  common  stock,  second  preferred 
stock,  first  preferred  stock,  and  other  secu- 
rities, stating  in  a  footnote  the  names  of  such 
other  securities  (if  any  i .  If  any  ^;uch  holder 
held  in  trust,  give  tin  a  footnote)  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  trust.  In  the  case  of  voting 
trust  agreements  give,  as  supplemental  in- 
formation on  page  202.  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  thirty  largest  holders  of  the 
voting  trust  certificates  and  the  amount  of 
their  individual  holdings.  //  the  stock  book 
was  not  closed  or  the  list  of  stockholders 
compiled  within  such  year,  show  such  thirty 
security  holders  as  of  the  close  of  the  year. 
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July  2,  1970 


Line 
No. 


Name  ol  setunty  holder 
<a) 


Address  ot  security  holder 
(b) 


Number  of 

votes  to 

which  security 

holder  was 

entitled 

(c) 


Number  ot  yotes,  classified  with  respect  to  securities 
Stocks 


Common 
(d) 


Preferred 
Second 
(e) 


Other 

securities 

with  voting 

First  power 


(f) 


(e) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Alleghany  Corp    .     New  York,  N.Y..   . 

C  A,  England  &  Co ----"O 

Lerche  &  Co ^r-tnV" 

C,  others  S  Clark S^''""J*Tm1*'--- 

Me,, ill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  « Smith,  Inc New  York,  N.Y 

Sigler  &Co 5" -■- 

Kane  &  Co   °° 

Carson  &  Co. .;  ■  °°     ,■•..■--■ 

Pg,^  g,  Ca  Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

Trudei  Co"   :"■""■":■""'"!-■■" Sll'fT,' '^'-■i,-■-- 
Butcher  &  Sherrerd  -   Philadelphia,  Pa..., 

Helene  Fold  Health  Foundation. Trenton.  N.J.   

Baches  Co  . New  York   N.Y...., 

Harwood  &  Co - Boston,  Mass       .., 

Thrift  Pian-Penn  Central  Co Philadelphia,  Pa..., 

yjf  5  Cq  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Cyrus  J.  Lawrence  &  Sons";!-!!. !..!!! New  York,  N.Y 

Credit  Suisse ^O 

Reing  &  Co oo 

Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co o" 

J  C  Orr&Co o    ;''°  U 

Chjtco  Boston,  Mass 

Paine,  Webber.'Jacks'on  i'Curtis New  York,  N.Y.... 

Pert  SCO ---       ,do    ^ 

Pratt  &  Co      Boston,  Mass 

Elm  &  Co  - Pittsburgh,  Pa 

King  &  Co  :: New  York,  N.Y.... 

Kelly  &  Co, do 

Atwell  &  Co. - 0° 

Genoy  &Co -OO 

Brown  Bros.,  Harriman  &  Co oo 


196,195  196.195 

55«,743  558.743  2.3  

522,632  522  632  2.2  . 

500,000  500,000  2.1  '   \ 

498,401  498.401  2.1  

469,439  469.439  1.9  

436,669  436,669  1.8  

424,820  424.820  1.7  

320,000  320,000       ^  1.3  

305.600  305,600  1.2  

301.072  301.072  1.2  

282.300  282,300      '      1.1  

259.750  259.750  l.C  

225,350  225,350  .9  

211,172  211,172  .8  

200.000  200.000  .8  

186.898  186,898  .7  

184.176  184.176  .7 

182.600  182,600  .7  

163,988  163,988  .7 

162,376  162,376  .7. 

141.100  141,100  .6 

135.682  135,682  .6 

134.499  134,499  .5 

128.500  128,500  .5  

127.953  127,953  .5 

125.802  125,802  .5 

121.911  121.911  .5 ; 

120.086  120,086  .5  

119,944  119,944  .5 

109,508  109.508  .4  


10.  State  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  latest  general  meeting  for  the  election  of  directors  of  the  respondent,  18,083,861  votes  cast. 

11.  Give  the  date  of  such  meeting.  May  7.  1968. 

12.  Give  the  place  of  such  meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 

TABLE  5.    PENN-CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION  CO.  MAJOR  HOLDERS  OF  OUTSTANDING  DEBT  AT  DEC.  31.  1969 


Name  of  holder  of  debt 


Misceliane-        Conditional     Current  liabil- 

ous  obliga-        sale  agree-       ity  loans  and 

tion  ments     notes  payable 


First  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y .$280,441,554  $106,169,541 

Fidelity  Bank,  Philadelphia.  Pa 64,  879  916 

Provident  National  Bank 57,074.895 

Girard  Trust  Bank    ,., 49,408,188 

Bankers  Trust  Co - --. -  ?6,  Of?'* 

Mellon  National  Bank ^ *-- 25,865,944 

Chemical  Bank     ,'?'^^M„ 

First  Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Co 18,004,766. 

Central  Pennsylvania  National  Bank 2.660,000  12,000.000  , 

Philadelphia  National  Bank }M?2'2x2 

Berliner  Bank    ..     '?'™S'cSS 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank    ^'^H'^S; 

Trenton  Trust  Co         - 7.329,982 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co 6.992,957 

Irving  Trust  Co I'ixlsi^ 

Northern  Trust  Co 5,700,000 


$83, 980, 000 


Name  ot  holder  of  debt 


Misceliane-        Conditional     Current  liabil- 

ous  obliga-        sale  agree-       ity  loans  and 

tion  ments      notes  payable 


Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co .  $5,695,620 


National  Bank  of  Detroit $1,097,393 

General  Electric  Co 

Cleveland  Trust  Co 

General  Motors  Corp  .       

Central  National  Bank,  Cleveland 

Second  National  Bank,  New  Haven. 557,937 

Indiana  National  Bank.  - 23,686 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 557,937 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 


Eurodollar  Credit. 

Commercial  Paper  Notes 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago... 

United  Fruit  Co 

National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston. 
Manor  Real  Estate 


50,  000,  000 

100,  000,  000 

1,877,872 

372,372 

2,  385,  000 

1,960,173 


4.614,530 
2,118,664 
1,814,740 
1,613,386 
1,581,654 
1,434,375 
1,113,483 
525,714 
78,748 


$7,  500,  000 


5, 000, 000 


Source:  Report  Form  A,  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

TABLE  6.     INTERLOCKING  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  COMMERCIAL  BANKS  AND  PENN-CENTRAL     DIRECTORSHIPS  AND  DEBT  HELD  AS  OF  DEC.  31.  1969. 


Name  ot  financial  institution 


Director  interlock 


Debt  held 


Name  ot  financial  institution 


Director  interlock 


Debt  held 


Bankers  Trust  Co.  New  York,  N.Y 

First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 

Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Provident  National  Bank,  Philadelphia 

Pa. 


J>aul  Gorman,  Walter  A.  Marting .  $26,063,106 

iifart  T.  Saunders,  Gaylord  P.  Harn.  18.004,766 

well.  William  L.  Day. 

David  C.  Sevan.  John  M.Seabrook 57,074,895 


Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Co.  ot  West 
New  York. 

Girard  Trust  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Phadelphia    National    Bank,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Alfred  E.  Perlman,  Seymour  H.  Knox...        $1,  083,6:1 

R.Stewart  Rauch,  Jr 49.408,188 

R.George  Rinclifte 12,480.000 


Documents  REL.^TING  to  Loan  Guarantee 

Under  the  Defense  Prodc'ction  Act 
Attached  are  copies  of  the  applications  for 
a  loan  guarantee  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  filed  by  the  First  National  City  Bank 
on  June  2  and  June  17,  1970 

1.  The  first  application  is  dated  June  2, 
1970,  filed  by  First  National  City  Bank  on 
behalf  of  itself  and  73  other  banking  institu- 
tions. The  amount  of  this  guarantee  was 
publicly  announced  as  $200  million.  However, 
the  attached  loan  application  is  for  $225 
million  and  the  staff  does  not  have  informa- 
tion at  this  time  to  explain  the  discrepancy. 

2.  The  application  dated  June  16,  1970,  was 
for  an  Interim  loan  of  between  $25  to  $50 
million,   with   a  maturity  date  of  June  29, 


1970.  This  loan  agreement  was  obviously 
made  to  alleviate  any  short-term  capital 
problems  until  the  full  loan  agreement  was 
approved.  The  banks  connected  with  this 
loan  application  were: 

First  .National  City  Bank. 

Chemical  Bank. 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 

Irving  Trust  Company. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Tn.:^t  Company. 

Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (National  As- 
sociation) . 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 


Application  by  Financing  Institution  to 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
Fiscal  Agent  of  the  United  States  for 
Guarantee  of  Loan,  PuRStiANT  to  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10480  Dated  Aug.  14,  1953 

June  2,  1970. 

1,  Financing  Institution: 

Name:  First  National  City  Bank,  on  behalf 
of  itself  and  other  banking  institutions.' 

Location:  399  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York     10022. 

2.  Applicant  for  loan: 


•No  commitment  for  loans  has  been  au- 
thorized by  First  National  City  Bank  or  any 
other  Participant.  However,  a  group  of  Par- 
ticipants is  in  the  process  of  being  formed. 


Juhj  2,  1970 


Name:  Penn  Central  Transportation  Com- 
pany 
Location:    1344   Transportation   Center,    6 

Penn   Center   Plaza,   Philadelphia,   Pennsyl- 
vania    19104. 

Business:  Rail  transportation— see  also 
1969  Report  to  Stockholders  of  parent  com- 
pany, Penn  Central  Company,  Attachment  IV 
to  Rider  B  hereto. 

3.  .\mount  of  loan  applied  for:  $225,000,000. 
Revolving  Credit,  and  term  loan  deemed 
sufficient  on  basis  of  present  forecast  for 
balance  of  1970;  as  to  1971  see  Attachment 
II  to  Rider  B  hereto. 

4.  PercenUige   of   loan   to   be   guaranteed: 

100^;  . 

5.  (ai  Rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  bor- 
rower: Prime  rate  of  Financing  Institution 
(presently  8'>  per  annum)  as  the  same  shall 
be  from  time  to  time  during  the  terra  of  the 
loan. 

(bi  Basis  on  Thlch  interest  will  be  com- 
puted: 365  days. 

(c)  Rate  of  commitment  fee.  if  any:  '2  °^ 
l'~r  per  annum  on  unused  balance.  For 
schedule  of  anticipated  drawdown  of  funds, 
see  Rider  B  hereto. 

(d)  Maturity  date  of  proposed  loan:  De- 
cember 31,  1976. 

(el  Other  terms  and  conditions  of  loan: 
Funds  may  be  used  only  for  purposes  set 
forth  in  Rider  B  hereto.  Loan  to  be  evidenced 
by  Credit  Agreement,  without  notes,  which 
Agreement  will  include  financial  and  other 
covenants  as  well  eis  other  terms,  all  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Financing  Institution, 
the  Participants,  the  Applicant  and  the 
Guarantor. 

6.  (a)  Description  of  collateral:  Accounts 
Receivable   and    Unbilled   Revenues. 

(b)  Personal  or  corporate  guarantors,  If 
any:  None. 

7.  Defense  products  or  services  to  be  sup- 
plied by  applicant  for  loan:  See  Rider  A  fur- 
nished by  applicant. 

8.  Purposes  for  which  funds  will  be  used: 
See  Rider  B  furnished  by  applicant. 

Note. — No  commitment  for  loans  has  been 
authorized  by  First  National  City  Bank  or 
any  other  Participant.  However,  a  group  of 
Participants  is  in  the  process  of  being 
formed. 

9.  (a)  Please  supply  the  following  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  every  prime  contract 
held  by  the  borrower,  whether  to  be  financed 
by  the  V  loan,  or  not.  (It  is  Important  that 
all  of  the  following  details  be  furnished.) 

(1)  Unit  of  Government  with  which  the 
prime  contract  Is  held:   Inapplicable. 

(b)  Please  supply  the  following  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  every  subcontract  held 
by  the  borrower,  whether  to  be  financed  by 
the  V  loan,  or  not.  (It  is  important  that  all 
of  the  following  details  be  furnished.) 

( 1 )  Name  and  address  of  concern  issuing 
subcontract  and  signatory:   Inapplicable. 

10.  General  statement  by  financing  insti- 
tution with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  loan  to  perform  the  above 
contracts:  the  general  character,  reputation, 
and  capability  of  the  applicant;  normal  type 
and  volume  of  production;  and  any  other 
Information  which  the  financing  institution 
would  ordinarily  take  into  account  in  con- 
sidering a  loan  to  the  applicant.  Including 
a  briei  summary  of  Its  experience  with  the 
applicant's  account. 

As  indicated  In  Rider  A  to  this  Applica- 
tion, the  Applicant  Is  faced  with  Immediate 
cash  needs  which  cannot  be  met  without 
loans.  F>rovlded  It  can  obtain  the  financing 
as  set  forth  in  Attachment  I  to  Rider  B 
hereto,  Applicant  will  be  able  to  sustain  op- 
erations pending  the  completion  of  longer 
range  financial  and  business  plans.  Such 
plans,  if  effectively  Implemented,  should  en- 
able Applicant  to  provide  adequate  trans- 
portation service,  as  it  and  its  predecessor 
companies  have  done  in  the  past.  Until  re- 
cently the  Financing  Institution's  experience 
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with  the  Applicant's  account  has  been  satis- 
factory. In  view  of  the  facts  discussed  in  the 
Attaciiments  referred  to,  the  Financing  In- 
stitution, after  consultation  with  proposed 
Participants,  believes  it  is  Lmpossible  to  pro- 
vide the  Applicant  with  its  needed  funds 
without  Government  Guarantee, 

11.  Statement  of  the  current  amount  of 
salary  and  all  other  remuneration  being  paid 
to  each  officer  or  partner,  or  to  the  proprie- 
tor, of  the  applicant  for  the  loan,  and  to 
each  key  employee  receiving  comparable 
compensation  and  similar  data  for  each  of 
the  last  three  fiscal  years. 

See  Form  A  Reports  to  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  annexed  hereto  as  At- 
tacl^mtnt   V   to  Rider  B  hereto. 

12.  Number  of  employees  of  applicant  for 
the  loan:  95,595.  as  of  May  15.  1970  (Infor- 
mation furnished  by  Applicant). 

13.  Number  of  employees  of  affiliated  con- 
cerns under  common  ownership  or  control: 

Approximately  20,000  additional  employees 
(Information  furnished  by  Applicant). 

14.  List  of  all  corporate  affiliates  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  loan,  including  their  names 
and  the  financial  interests  of  the  applicant 
for  the  loan  in  each  of  them  or  of  any  of 
them  in  such  applicant. 

See  Rider  C  furnished  by  Applicant. 

15.  Statement  of  ownership  of  the  appli- 
cant and  if  a  subsidiary  of  another  company, 
the  ownership  of  the  latter.  (Attach  separate 
schedule,  if  necessary.) 

All  stock  of  Applicant  is  owned  by  Penn 
Central  Company,  a  publicly-owned  corpora- 
tion with  over  ioo.OOO  shareholders. 

16.  If  a  substantial  portion  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  applicant  lor  the  loan  or  of  the 
financing  institution  is  controlled  by  the 
other,  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  stock 
of  both  Is  controlled  by  some  interests,  or  If 
there  are  any  officers  or  directors  common 
to  both,  a  brief  description  of  each  such  re- 
lationship. (Attach  separate  schedule.) 
None. 

17.  The  applicant  for  the  loan  herein  re- 
ferred to  has  been  advised  that  financing  in- 
stitution is  applying  for  this  guarantee  in 
the  amount  and  subject  to  the  terms  herein 
indicated. 

(Two  copies  each  of  the  following  financial 
statements  of  the  applicant  for  the  loan 
should  accompany  this  appUcation:  (a)  bal- 
lance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  prepared  and  certified  by 
an  independent  public  accountant  (includ- 
ing his  comments.  If  any) ,  and  similar  finan- 
cial data  for  the  two  previous  years:  (b) 
latest  available  interim  balance  sheet  and 
profit  and  loss  statement  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  If  audit  reports  are  not  available,  then 
corresponding  statements  should  be  sub- 
mitted, certified  by  an  authorized  officer, 
partner,  or  the  proprietor,  of  the  loan  ap- 
plicant as  truly  and  fully  setting  forth  the 
financial  condition  and  operating  results  of 
such  applicant.  Two  copies  each  of  recent  fi- 
nancial statement  of  each  guarantor  (If  any) 
should  also  be  submitted.  In  addition,  this 
application  should  be  accompanied  by  three 
copies  of  a  cash  forecast.)  See  Attachments  to 
Rider  B  hereto.) 

First  City  National  Bank, 
Patrick  F.  Bowditch, 

Vice  President. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank 

OF  New  York, 

Neic  York.  N.Y.,  June  17,  1970. 
Attention  Mr.  E.  Ralph  Massey 
Chief,  Discount  Operations  Section. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  enclose  two  copies  of  an 
application  dated  June  16,  1970  for  the  Is- 
suance to  First  National  City  Bank,  New 
York,  New  York,  on  behalf  of  itself  and  a 
group  of  participating   banks  in   process  of 
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being  formed,  of  a  V-Loan  Guarantee  -Agree- 
ment pursuant  to  Regulation  V,  to  cover 
100':  of  a  revolving  credit  that  would  pro- 
vide, under  certain  conditions,  for  advances 
up  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  $50  million 
to  be  made  available  to  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company.  Philadelphia  Pcnn.syl- 
vania.  Advances  under  this  proposed  interim 
credit  would  be  payable  on  demand  but  not 
earlier  than  June  29,  1970. 
Verv  truly  vours, 

H.  H.  Reuss, 
Manager,  Credit  and  Discount  Department. 

Application  by  Financing  iNSTrrfTioN  to 
Federal  Reserve  Ba.nk  of  New  York.  Fis- 
cal Agent  of  the  Untied  States  for  Guar- 
antee OF  Loan.  Pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.   10480  Dated  Aug.   14.   1953 

June    16,    1970. 

1.  Financing  Institution: 

Name  First  National  City  Bank,  on  behalf 
of  Itself  and  other  banking  institutions,* 

Location  399  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New 
York  10022 

2.  -Applicant  for  loan: 

Name  Penn  Central  Transportation  Com- 
pany 1344  Transportation  Center,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza 

Location  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19104 
Business  Rail  transportation — see  also  1969 
Report  to  Stockholders  of  parent  company, 
Penn  Central  Company,  .Attachment  IV  to 
Rider  B  to  Application  by  Financing  Insti- 
tution dated  June  2.  1970  ("Prior  Applica- 
tion") 

3.  Amount  of  loan  applied  for:  $25  to 
50  million  [Tj  Revolving  Credit 

4.  Percentage  of  loan  to  be  guaranteed: 
100^  . 

5.  (a)  Rate  of  interest  to  be  chargwl  bor- 
rower: Prime  rate  of  Financing  Institution 
(presently  8'"-  per  annum)  as  tiie  same  shall 
change  from  time  to  time  during  the  term 
of  the  loan. 

( b )  Basis  on  which  interes*  will  be  com- 
puted:  ~  360  days  "_.  365  days 

(CI  Rate  of  commitinent  fee,  if  any:  'i  of 
ITr   per  annum  on  unused  balance 

Id)  Maturity  date  of  proposed  loan:  upon 
demand,  but  not  earlier  than  June  29,  1970. 

(e)  Other  terms  and  conditions  of  loan: 
Loan  to  be  evidenced  by  Loan  Agreement, 
without  notes,  which  Agreement  will  include 
financial  as  well  as  other  terms,  all  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Financing  Institution, 
the  Participants,  the  Applicant  and  the 
Guarantor. 

6.  (a)  Description  of  collateral:  Stocks  of 
certain  affiliated  companies  with  an  aggre- 
gate net  worth  allocable  to  Borrower  cf 
$87,100,000. 

(b)  Personal  or  corporate  guarantors,  If 
any:  None. 

"7.  Defense  products  or  services  to  be  sup- 
plied by  applicant  for  loan:  See  Rider  A  to 
Prior  Application  furnished  by  Applicant, 

8.  Purposes  for  which  funds  will  be  used: 
See  Rider  B  to  Prior  Application  furnished 
by  Applicant. 

See  response  to  Tt«m  10  of  Prior  Applica- 
tion. 

11.  Statement  of  the  current  amount  of 
salary  and  all  other  remuneration  being  paid 
to  each  officer  or  partner,  or  to  the  proprietor, 
of  the  applicant  for  the  loan,  and  to  each 
key  employee  receiving  comparable  compen- 
sation and  similar  data  for  each  of  the  last 
three  fiscal  years. 

See  "orm  A  Reports  to  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  annexed  as  Attachment 
V  to  Rider  B  to  Prior  Application. 

12.  Number  of  employees  of  applicant  for 
the  loan: 

95,595,  as  of  May  15,  1970  (Information 
furnished  by  Applicant) . 


*  No  commitment  for  loans  has  been  au- 
thorized by  First  National  City  Bank  or  any 
other  Participant.  However,  a  group  of  Par- 
ticipants is  in  the  process  of  being  formed. 
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13.  Number  of  employees  of  affiliated  con- 
cerns under  common  ownership  or  control: 

Approximately  20.000  additional  employees 
(Information  fiirnished  by  Applicant). 

14.  List  of  all  corporate  aililiates  of  the 
applicant  for  the  loan,  iJicludlnK  their  names 
and  the  financial  interests  of»the  applicant 
for  the  lean  in  each  of  them  or  of  any  of 
them  In  such  applicant. 

See  Rider  C  to  Prior  Application  furnished 
by  Applicant. 

15.  S'a'emcnt  of  ownership  of  the  appli- 
cant and  If  a  subsidiary  of  another  company, 
the  ownership  if  the  latter.  (Attached  sepa- 
rate schedule,  if  necessary.) 

All  stock  of  Applicant  is  owned  by  Penn 
Central  Company,  a  pubUc!y-<}\' ned  corpora- 
tion with  over  100.000  shareholders. 

16.  If  a  substantial  portion  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  applicant  for  the  loan  or  of  the 
finanring  in;,titutun  is  controlled  by  the 
other,  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  stock 
of  both  is  controlled  by  the  same  interests, 
or  :f  there  are  any  officers  or  directors  com- 
mnn  to  both,  a  brief  description  of  each  such 
re'ationsliip.  (Attach  separate  schedule.) 

None. 

17.  The  applicant  for  the  loan  herein  re- 
ferred to  ha-s  been  advised  that  financing  In- 
stitution is  applyins?  for  this  guarantee  in 
the  amoimt  and  subject  to  the  terms  herein 
indicated. 

(Two  copies  each  of  the  following  financial 
statements  of  the  applicant  for  the  loan 
should  accompany  this  application:  (a)  bal- 
ance sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  prepared  and  certified  by 
an  Independent  public  accountant  (incltid- 
in?  his  comments.  If  any) ,  and  similar  finan- 
cial data  for  the  two  previous  years:  (b) 
latest  available  interim  balance  sheet  and 
profit  and  loss  statement  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  If  audit  reports  are  not  available,  then 
corresponding  statements  should  be  sub- 
mitted, certified  by  an  authorized  officer, 
partner,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  loan  appli- 
cant as  truly  and  fully  setting  forth  the 
financial  condition  and  c^perating  results  of 
such  applicant.  Two  copies  each  of  recent 
financial  statement  of  each  guarantor  (If 
any)  should  also  be  submitted.  In  addition, 
this  application  should  be  accompanied  by 
three  copies  of  a  cash  forecast.)  See  Attach- 
ments to  Rider  B  to  Prior  Application.) 
First  Nationai,  Cfty  Bank, 
By  Patrick  F.  Bowditch, 

Vice  President. 

Li-T  OF  74  B.^NKs  that   were  Involved  in 
Proposed   $200   Million  DPA  Guaranty 

information     supplied     by     pekn     central 

transportation  company  officials 

Banks 

First  Natioml  City  Bank— N.Y. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co — N.Y. 

Mellon  National  Bank — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank — N.Y. 

Marine-Midland  of  Western  New  York- 
Buffalo,  NY. 

Irving  Trust  Co.— NY. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.^ — N.Y. 

Bankers  Trust  Co.— N.Y. 

Chemicc'  Bank — NY. 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co  of  Chicago — Chicago,  111. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago — 
Chicago.  111. 

United  California  Bank — Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank — San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Bank  of  America — San  Francisco,  Calif. 

First  National  State  Bank  of  N.J. — Newark, 
N  J 

Franklin  National  Bank — N.Y. 

Maryland  National  Bank — Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Bank  of  Detroit — Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Northern  Trust  Co. — Chicago,  111. 

Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island — 
Providence,  R.I. 
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National  Newark  &.  Essex  Bank— Newark, 
N.J. 

Old  Kent  Bank  &  Trust  Co. — Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

The  Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust  Co. — Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas— Dallas, 
Texas 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank — Boston, 
Mass. 

American  Fletcher  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.— Indianapolis,  Ind. 

American  Security  &  Trust  Co. — Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Bank  of  Montreal — New  York  Agency 

First  National  Bank  in  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

First  Wisconsin  National  Bank — Mil- 
waukee. Wise. 

Hartford  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. — 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Industrial  Valley  Bank  &  Trust  Co.— Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Mercantile  Trust  Co..  N.A. — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Co. — Provi- 
dence. R.I. 

State  Bank  of  Albany — Albany.  NY. 

Western  Pennsylvania  National  Bank — 
Pittsbursh,  Pa. 

The  Connecticut  National  Bank — Bridge- 
port. Conn 

The  Union  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh — 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Trust  Co.— Balti- 
more, Md 

Union  Trust  Co. — Stamford,  Conn. 

The  Indiana  National  Bank — Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Pa.— Read- 
ing. Pa. 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce — 
N.Y. 

Central  National  Bank — Cleveland,  Ohio 

Citizens  Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co. — Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

City  National  Bank  of  Detroit — Detroit, 
Mich. 

First  &  Merchants  National  Bank — Rich- 
mond, V'a. 

First  Jersey  National  Bank — Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

First  National  Rank  of  Akron — Akron, 
Ohio 

The  National  Bank  of  Washington — Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  Ohio  National  Bank — Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Toledo  Trust  Co.— Toledo,  Ohio. 

Harris  Trust — Chicago,  111. 

The  First  Nationai  Bank  of  Cinn. — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Cleveland  Trust  Co. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Tho  Huntington  National  Bank — Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

National  City  Bank — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Winters  Nationai  Bank  &  Trust  Co. — Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

National  Central  Bank — Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

Brown  Bros.  Harriman  &  Co. — Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

First  National  Bank  of  Miami — Miami.  Fla, 

Lincoln  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. — Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

South  Jersey  National  Bank — Camden, 
N.J. 

Fidelity  Union  Trust  Co. — Newark,  N  J. 

Manufacturers  &  Traders  Trust  Co. — Buf- 
falo. NY. 

Lincoln  Rochester  Trust  Co. — Rochester, 
N.Y. 

The  Central  Trust  Co.— Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

First  Nationai  Bank  of  Maryland — Balti- 
more, Md. 

Central  Penn  National  Bank — Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank — Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York— NY. 

Glrard  Trust — Philadelphia.  Pa 

Fidelity   Trust— Philadelphia.  Pa. 

National  Boulevard — Chicago,  111, 
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June  19,  1970. 
Hon.  George  M.  Stafford, 
Chairman.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DrAH   Chairman   Stafford:    This   is  to  re- 
quest from   the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ml.ssion  certain  Information  concerning  the 
Penn-Central    Transportation    Company   for 
use  In  preparation  for  a  hearing  to  be  held 
by   the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee next  week. 

Please  supply  me  with  a  list  of  holders  of 
record  and  amounts  of  mortgage  bonds,  col- 
lateral trust  and  equipment  trust  certificates 
as  of  December  31,  1969;  commercial  paper 
holders  as  of  the  latest  po.ssiblc  date  in  1970; 
and  all  debt  transactions  subsequent  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970. 

Your  cooperation  in  furnishing  this  in- 
formation as  soon  as  possible  will  be  very 
much  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wp.ight  Patman. 

Chairman. 

June  22.  1970. 
Hon.  George  M  Stafford, 
Chairman,  interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Wa-thington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Stafford:  This  is  to  re- 
quest that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission obtain  certain  information  concern- 
ing the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Com- 
pany. 

Please  supply  me  with  a  list  of  all  holders 
of  record  and  amounts  of  all  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  subject  company  otitstandlng  at 
June  22,  1970.  The  listing  should  include  all 
holders  of  (1)  bank  loans.  (2)  mortgage 
bonds,  (3)  collateral  trusts.  (4)  equipment 
trust  certificates,  (5)  conditional  sales  agree- 
ments, (6)  short-term  loans  and  notes,  (7) 
commercial  paper,  and  |7)  miscellaneous  ob- 
ligations. 

Your  cooperation  in  furnishing  this  in- 
formation as  soon  as  possible  will  be  very 
much  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


EDUCATOR  GIVES  SAGE  ADVICE  TO 
CLEAR  CREEK  HIGH  GRADUATES 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
recently  sent  me  the  press  report  of  the 
speech  given  by  Dr.  Lloyd  R.  Ferguson, 
superintendent  of  the  Clear  Creek 
Schools,  to  his  high  school  graduates. 

Because  I  believe  the  wisdom  of  his 
message  deserves  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues,  and  the  American  people.  1 
include  It  in  the  Record  : 

Gbaduates  Told  Look  to  Eldees 

Clear  Lake. — Dr.  Lloyd  R.  Ferguson.  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Clear  Creek  Schools,  de- 
livered the  following  message  to  the  1970 
Clear  Creek  High  School  graduating  class. 

"Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  lift  your  eyes  to  the  group  in 
front  of  you  and  you  will  see  representatives 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  people  ever  to 
inhabit  the  earth,  namely,  your  parents  and 
grand-parents,  the  two  generations  Immedi- 
ately preceding  your  own. 

"For  these  are  the  people  who,  within  five 
or  sis  decades,  have  Increased  life  expectancy 
by  a  third,  have  more  than  doubled  per  capita 
output.  These  are  the  people  who,  building 
thousands  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  at  a 
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cost  of  billions,  have  made  higher  education, 
once  a  privilege  of  the  fortunate  few.  now 
available  to  many  millions. 

"These  are  the  people  who  established  the 
United  Nations,  who  defeated  Hitler,  con- 
tained Stalin  and  made  Krushchev  back 
down.  These  are  the  people  who,  after  .spend- 
ing billions  in  prosecuting  the  war.  gave  bil- 
lions more  not  only  to  their  friends,  but  even 
to  their  former  enemies  so  that  the  world 
would  not  plunge  into  a  devastating  depres- 
sion. 

"These  are  the  people  who  scared  outward 
into  Interplanetary  space  and  downward  into 
the  atom,  releasing  for  man's  use.  for  the 
good  of  all.  the  prime  energy  of  the  universe. 

"And  while  doing  all  this,  they  produced 
a  great  literature  and  an  exciting  architec- 
ture; indeed,  they  stimulated  extraordinary 
e.xperlmentation   and   creativity   in   all    the 

arts. 

"I  welcome  you  Into  this  world,  into  the 
world  of  mature,  responsible  men  and  women. 
the  world  in  which,  in  less  time  than  you 
imagine,  you  will  be  making  the  shaping 
decisions,  "though  I  must  warn  you  that  cer- 
tain brats  now  in  the  first  grade,  then  will 
blame  you  for  all  the  mistakes  we  have  made, 
for  all  the  mistakes  indeed,  that  anyone  has 
made  since  the  old  Stone  Age. 

"As  full  contributing  members  of  society, 
each  of  you  will  have  your  share,  but  only 
your  share,  In  shaping  its  future  cotirse.  And 
you  will  exert  this  influence  not  by  obstruct- 
ing traffic  and  screaming,  but  by  working. 

"There  is  much  to  be  done,  much  to  be 
corrected,  much  to  be  carried  forward.  In 
the  words  of  your  song,  there  is  a  place  for 
you.  In  the  world  of  work  into  which  you're 
stepping.  May  your  step,  too,  like  Armstrong's 
be  a  giant  step  for  the  good  of  all  mankind." 


"TRAIL  OF  TEARS"  DRAMA  BEGINS 
SECOND  SEASON 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  evening  the  second  season  of  an 
outdoor  drama,  "The  Trail  of  Tears," 
opened  in  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  to  well- 
earned  applause  and  critical  acclaim. 

"The  Trail  of  Tears"  played  to  25.000 
people  last  summer,  and  all  indications 
are  that  many,  many  more  than  that  vail 
have  the  good  fortune  to  see  this  musical 
drama  this  season. 

The  drama  is  a  production  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  per- 
formed in  a  beautiful  amphitheater  at 
Tsa-La-Gi.  an  authentic  reproduction  of 
a  Cherokee  village. 

"The  Trail  of  Tears"  tells  the  tragic 
story  of  the  removal  of  this  great  Indian 
tribe  from  the  Southeastern  States  to 
Arkansas  and  then  to  Oklahoma  in  the 
1830's.  the  story  of  the  tribe's  tragic  in- 
volvement in  the  Civil  War  and  later  re- 
development into  a  strong  people  in 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Cherokees'  hopes  for 
the  future. 

In  a  review  of  the  opening  night  per- 
formance. John  Denton  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  calls  the  production  a  "dra- 
matic tour-de-force"  and  states  that  "no 
other  outdoor  drama  in  America  does 
what  the  'Trail  of  Tears'  does  so  well."  I 
strongly  support  Mr.  Denton's  assess- 
ment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  my  ui'gent  hope  that  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  driving  across  the  United 
States  tills  summer  will  make  plans  to  go 
to  Tahlequah.  Okla..  and  see  this  forceful 
dramatic  presentation  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's mo.st  shameful  periods,  the  years 
of  forced  removal  of  the  eastern  Indians. 

Those  who  do  also  will  see  a  living 
illustration  of  the  work  one  great  Indian 
tribe  is  doing  for  its  people.  In  addition 
to  Tsa-La-Gi  and  its  amphitheater  and 
Cherokee  village,  the  Cherokees  have  an 
excellent  restaurant  and  a  fast-growmg 
industrial  park.  The  entire  development 
has  been  brought  about,  imder  enlight- 
ened Cherokee  leadership,  to  provide  job 
opportunities  for  Cherokee  people,  and 
it  works. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  Oklahoma  is  proud  oi  the 
achievements  of  its  gr^at  Indian  tribes 
I  hope  many  visitors  i.ee  tliis  fine  ex- 
ample at  Tsa-La-Gi. 
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RADICAL  PRELUDE  TO  KENT 
STATE  TRAGEDY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  15  issue  of  the  Canton  Repository' 
carried  an  informative  column  by  the 
nationally  syndicated  writer.  Victor  Rie- 
sel.  concerning  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State. 
In  contrast  to  some  segment  of  the  press. 
Mr.  Riesel  took  the  time  and  trouble  to 
review  the  recent  happenings  at  KSU 
prior  to  the  fatal  shootings.  In  his  re- 
search he  found  that  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  had  held  hearings  on 
SDS  involvement  at  KSU  in  1969  and 
that  this  campus  had  been  far  from  a 
sleepy,  serene  institution,  free  from  radi- 
cal involvement  in  the  recent  past  as 
some  members  of  the  press  had  reported. 
Some  of  the  material  appealing  in  the 
Jime  15  Riesel  column  "was  gleaned  from 
the  committee's  hearings  and  has  been 
available  to  members  of  the  press  for  a 
number  of  months.  Perhaps  this  explains 
Mr.  Riesel's  high  standing  in  the  jour- 
nalistic world  compared  to  some  other 
members  of  that  profession. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  above-men- 
tioned column  by  Victor  Riesel  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  15  issue  of  the  Canton 
Repository,  Canton,  Ohio. 
RoBBiNS,   Now    Dead,   Drew   BLtrEPRiNT   foe 

"Rebellion" — Liqijid     Crystal    Institute 

Made  KSU  Prime  Target  for  SDS 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Washington. — So  hark  you  now  to  the 
revolutionary  cry  of  relevancy.  It  is  all  there 
in  the  still  unreported  2,000-paee  investiga- 
tory report  on  the  four  Kent  State  University 
fatal  shootings.  The  document  now  rests 
heavily  on  President  Nixon's  desk. 

Relevancy  is  not  the  monopoly  of  the 
"multiversity"  revolutlonEwy.  It  is  much  of 
the  reporter's  craft.  Thus  the  disintegrated 
New  York  "West  11th  Street  bomb  factory, 
which  blew  itself  into  fashionable  bits  on 
March  6.  is  signiflcant. 

For  there  Is  documentary  evidence  that 
Bernadlne  Dohrn,  leader  of  the  Boston  sec- 
tion (dual  national  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional SDS)  said:  "The  third  person  who  was 


killed  there  m  the  New  York  bombmaking 
brownst<jne  center — \'R  was  Terry  Robblns, 
who  led  the  first  rebellion  at  Kent  State 
less  than  two  years  ago." 

Relevancy  then  forces  the  inquirer  to  trace 
Terry  Robblns  back  to  the  site  of  the  tragic 
Kent  State  Four.  The  late  comrade  Robbms 
Indeed  did  use  Kent  Stat«  U.  as  his  revolu- 
tio.nary  field.  He  "worked  "  the  campus  as  one 
of  the  Cleve!and-Columbu.c  Regicnal  SDS  ac- 
tivist.s.  He  was  part  and  c^-director  of  the 
drive  to  radicalize  the  campus. 

Thus  he  was  co-author  of  one  revolution- 
ary tract — "The  War  Is  on  at  Kent  State" — 
and  on  his  own  wrote.  "Organizers'  Manual 
for  the  Spring  Offensive.  '  At  Kent  State,  of 
course. 

He  had  much  to  say  about  activating  the 
.^.udenis  but  few  of  his  Iir.es  are  as  relevant 
as  this  section;  "During  the  course  of  the 
struggle  it  will  probably  be  neccssarv  snd 
helplul  to  carry  'A::  u  fcne.,  ui  escalating 
'mini'  .ici  »ons  lo  help  build  consciousness  and 
aramnti^e  the  issue.  Bef.. H'lng  with  guerrilla 
"heater  actions  in  doniiS  we  can  escalate  to 
disrupting  classes,  street  marches,  quick  as- 
saults on  buildings,  etc..  before  moving  to  the 
major  confrciutation  of  the  struggle." 

Earlier  he  wrote  calling  for  "dorm  and 
fla.'<.=;:c_>(.-ni  orpanizing,  t. iking  the  issues  and 
the  demands  directly  to  the  people,  speaking 
in  dorms,  setting  up  dorm  cadres  agnalmg  in 
relevant  classes  about  the  militarization  and 
impenaltsm.  film  festivals.  The  regional  of- 
fice in  Cleveland  has  many  films  relating  to 
militarization,  Hanoi  3,  weapons,  pigs,  Co- 
lumbia Revolt,  the  Black  Panthers,  etc.  "Peo- 
ple can  use  this  in  dorm.s  and  cias  es  and  also 
arrange  a  one-night  film  festival — using  four 
or  five  films,  political  raps,  guerrilla  theater, 
etc." 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  cadre  direc- 
tives written  by  one  of  the  three  SDSers  who 
blew  themselves  to  bits  while  making  bombs 
in  New  York.  Thus  It  is  not  Irrelevant  for  the 
FBI  Civil  Rights  Division  agents  to  Inquire 
:<•  Kent  Sta*e  V  whether  reports  tliey  hMCi  of 
one  or  two  Instructors  teaching  Molotov  cock- 
tail-making and  street  tactics  were  true.  The 
FBI  men.  following  Instruction  made  manda- 
tory under  the  civil  rights  statutes,  at- 
tempted to  question  at  least  one  professor. 
He  refused  to  answer.  So  the  agents  ques- 
tioned some  students.  The  relevant  answer 
was  affirmative.  Yes.  there  had  been  secret 
miniclasscs  in  bomb  makinii. 

Thus,  it  was  all  there.  Tlie  activists,  the 
SDS  leaders'  oratory  calling  for  the  use  of 
guns  on  the  campus.  The  exhortations  that 
the  university  be  burned  down.  The  steady 
visits  by  Columbus-Cleveland,  Ohio.  SDS 
region  organizers.  The  long  series  of  rap 
gatherings  (skull  sessions).  And  the  state- 
ment by  the  university's  president,  Robert  I. 
White,  on  June  24,  1969. 

He  said.  "It  became  quite  clear  In  the  win- 
ter of  1968 — VR  that  the  university  would 
be  a  target  for  planned  disruptions  by  a  rel- 
atively small  group  during  the  spring  quar- 
ter .  .  ." 

Thus  it  is  relevant  to  observe  that,  while 
to  the  re?t  of  .America  Kent  State  was  an 
obscure,  bucolic  school,  the  SDS  made  it  one 
of  their  basic  concentration  objectives. 

Why? 

There  are  many  reasons.  Not  the  least  of 
which  Is  the  efTort  to  smash  the  university's 
militarily  valuable  Liquid  Crystal  Institute — 
one  of  only  two  In  the  U.S. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  Institute  is 
internationally  famed.  The  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  long  has  had  great  curiosity  over 
this  experimentation  cent€r  in  liquid  crystals 
which  change  vivid  colors — so  sensitive  are 
they — at  the  slightest,  most  Infiniteeimal 
change  in  nearby  heat.  Thus  troops  can 
detect  the  presence  of  nearby  men  (possibly 
waiting  in  ambush  or  some  distant  unseen 
campflre.) 

These   liquid  crystal  chemical  substances 
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have  been  used  In  many  fields  Including  war- 
fare, medicine,  electronics  and  aerospace. 
Crystals  have  been  used  in  wind  tunnel  tests, 
cancer  diagnosis  and  for  nondestructive  test- 
ing ;n  elecironicb. 

And  It  is  relevant  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
Academy  of  Science  recently  invited  the 
Liquid  Crystal  Institute  founder  and  direc- 
tor. Dr.  Glenn  H.  Brown,  to  visit  several  re- 
search institutes  and  academic  institutions 
in  the  USSR. 

The  Soviet  invitation  gives  Dr.  Brown  the 
privilege  of  visiting  any  Soviet  academic  or 
research  institution  he  chooses — just  ?o  long 
as  he  comes.  Thi.i.  indeed,  is  an  unusual 
privilege  The  words  used  by  officials  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation  here  cite  this 
as  a  "highly  unusual'  privilege. 

Prof.  Brown  organized  tho  first  ■Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Liquid  Crystals"  in 
1965. 

And  It  wr-3  held  at  Kent  State. 

In  1968  he  ran  a  second  such  conference. 
He  now  chairs  a  committee  to  run  a  third 
conference  in  West  Berlin  this  summer. 

So.  vou  mav  not  have  known  the  value  of 
liquid" crystals.  But  the  SDS  did  The  Soviet 
Union  did.  And.  of  course,  our  own  military 
did. 

None  of  this  will  soften  the  torture  of  the 
parents  of  the  youngsters  whose  blood  grimly 
pockmarked  the  campus  for  some  tragic 
hours.  But  it  is  highly  relevant  to  learn  v.  ho 
cried  for  blood  and  why  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity was  and  is  such  a  prize,  warranting  the 
flerv  attention  of  the  SDS's  leading  nihilists. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
WILLIAM   D.   FORD 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
William  D.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  v:sls  the 
commencement  speaker  June  7,  for  the 
Westfield  State  College,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  was  presented  with 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humane 
letters 

This  was  the  first  honorary  degree  ever 
conferred  by  Westfield  State  College,  an 
institution  of  which  I  am  personally  very 
proud  and  with  which  I  have  had  close 
ties  for  a  number  of  years. 

Congressman  Ford  spoke  to  upwards 
of  4.000  persons  in  the  Springfield  Audi- 
torium, in  the  city  of  Springfield.  Fol- 
lowing his  address,  he  was  presented  with 
the  degree  by  Westfield's  president.  Dr. 
Leonard  J.  Savignano,  who  made  the  fol- 
lowing citation: 

The  Honorable  William  D.  Ford,  Hotise  of 
Representatives.  United  States  Congress,  was 
first  elected  in  1964  from  the  new  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
reelected  In  1966  and  in  1968. 

In  1965,  Congressman  Ford  was  appointed 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  In  1967  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  of  the  House.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Congressman  Ford  co-authored  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
the  International  Education  Act.  and  legis- 
lation liberalizing  requirements  for  Federal 
funds  In  federally  Impacted  areas.  He  has 
participated  In  the  writing  and  passage  of 
all  the  legislation  in  the  areas  of  Education, 
Labor.  Manpower  Training  and  Poverty 
adopted  by  the  Congress  In  the  past  five 
years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congressman  Ford  serves  as  Chairman  of 
the  Domestic  Study  Group's  Task  Force  on 
Education  and  Manpower.  Congressman  Ford 
is  a  recognized  expert  on  the  problems  of 
schools  operated  for  dependents  of  Americans 
stationed  abroad. 

In  view  uf  this  outstanding  contribution 
to  education  and  the  welfare  of  those  In 
education,  the  Bo.ird  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Colleges  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  authorized  me,  the  President  of 
Westfield  State  College,  to  confer  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  on 
the  Honorable  William  D.  Ford,  House  of 
Representatives,  United  States  Congress. 

After  accepting  the  degree.  Congress- 
man Ford  gave  a  truly  outstanding  com- 
mencement address,  the  text  of  which 
follows : 

Address   of  Hon.   Wh^liam   D.   Ford 

As  I  thought  over  what  I  might  say  to  you 
here  today,  my  mind  went  back  over  the 
commencement  speeches  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  listen  to. 

.Ml  of  you,  the  graduates,  your  families. 
your  friends,  the  faculty,  and  the  honored 
guests  are.  just  as  I  have  been,  the  captive 
atidience  for  the  commencement  speaker. 
The  commencement  speaker  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  tradition  and  ritual  of  an  rcca- 
sion  like  this  as  the  cap  and  gown,  although 
not  necessarily  as  colorful. 

The  traditional  form  of  commencement 
address  has  a'.ways  been  filled  with  glowing 
cliches  about  hordes  of  untried  young  people 
about  to  experience  the  great  glory  of  emer- 
gence into  the  real  world. 

'i  .at  real  -orld  is  generally  described  .»?  a 
"great,  wide,  wonderful  world."  bursting  with 
opportunities  for  wealth  and  fame,  and  ready 
and  waiting  for  those  of  you  who  are  now 
possessed  of  the  maslc  sheep.skin. 

Always  a  part  of  the  commencement  speech 
are  the  ominous  references  to  the  grave  and 
serious  problems  yet  to  be  solved.  In  t'le 
commencement  speeches  I  was  forced  to  lis- 
ten to.  these  generally  fell  into  the  cate??ory 
of  preventing  or  curing  wars  and  depress!'  ns 

Somehow,  however,  the  commencement 
speeches  I  heard  while  sitting  in  the  same 
seat  that  the  graduate^  here  today  occupy, 
tended  to  leave  the  impression  with  us  that 
we  weren't  really  expected  to  have  much  im- 
pact on  the  reat  problems  of  the  day  nor 
really  expected  to  find  their  solution  by  any- 
thing we  might  do  in  a  direct  or  personal 
way . 

The  Impression  was  rather  left  that  by 
simply  entering  the  so-called  mainstream  of 
life  with  a  new  college  degree  or  degrees  and 
all  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  duties  per- 
taining thereto,  and  by  following  the  most 
direct  road  toward  individual  fame  and  for- 
tune In  our  chosen  field  or  profession,  we 
would  be  doing  all  that  anyone  expected. 

I  am  afraid  that  too  many  of  us  who  sat 
in  the  audience  were  willing  to  accept  the 
idea  that  we  were  individually  impotent  In 
terms  of  our  in.pact  on  the  so-called  "sys- 
tem" and  the  condition  of  our  country  and 
the  world. 

Sadly  enough,  the  so-called  silent  majority 
still  seems  to  believe  this. 

For  me.  or  for  anyone  else,  to  stand  on  a 
platform  like  this  and  suggest  to  the  grad- 
uates sitting  out  here  in  front  that  you  are 
about  to  have  your  eyes  opened  to  the  real 
world  for  the  first  time  by  the  simple  magic 
of  this  ceremony  or  any  of  my  remarks  would 
be  a  gratuitous  insult  to  you  individually 
and  as  a  representative  group  of  the  bright 
young  Americans  of  this  generation,  a  group 
of  which  I  believe  you  to  be  a  typical  sample. 
Some  win  try  to  tell  you  that  you  are  differ- 
ent from  other  people  on  campuses  across 
the  country.  But  I  have  visited  many  of  those 
campvises  and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  axe 
not  different. 

The  young  people  of  America  represented 
by  those  on  the  campuses  of  this  country  are 
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already  showing  more  concern  for  our  coun- 
try and  its  future  than  any  group  that  has 
gune  before  them. 

It  is  only  being  realistic  to  expect  that  thai 
part  of  our  population  upon  whom  the  bur- 
den of  a  prolonged  war  in  Iiido-Chlna  and 
the  unsigned  peace  treaties  of  World  W'ar  II 
and  Korea  falls  most  directly  must  surely 
feel  the  imperatives  of  a  real  world. 

You  will  embark  upon  your  careers  or  coii- 
tinue  your  educations  after  today  In  a  world 
that  scarcely  remembers  peace  and  a  cou.n- 
try  less  at  peace  with  itself  and  its  people 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War.  If  you 
stop  to  think  about  it,  one-half  of  Ameri- 
cans alive  today  never  livjd  one  day  of  their 
lives  when  our  armed  men  were  not  facing  a 
hostile  enemy  acro.ss  a  foreign  border. 

The  world  and  our  country  do  not  face 
today's  massive  and  awesome  problems  be- 
cause no  one  in  America  has  cared  or  because 
no  one  in  America  has  tried,  or  no  one  in 
America  has  sacrificed,  or  even  that  no  one 
in  America  has  succeeded  in  meeting  his 
challenge. 

The  tragedy  is  that  more  of  us  have  not 
cared  or  tried  or  sacrificed  to  build  a  society 
that  fulfills  the  famous  American  Dream. 

Some  young  people  in  this  country  are  try- 
ing to  esc.ipe  any  risk  of  failure  by  saying 
"the  system  won't  work,  so  why  try."  This 
statement  is  most  often  heard  from  people 
who  have  not  made  any  real  and  sus:ained 
effort  to  make  the  system  work  or  to  change 
It  for  the  better. 

But  this  is  not  a  new  rationalization — 
it  is  the  same  exctise  that  far  too  many  peo- 
ple have  used  on  the  other  side  of  the  so- 
called  generation  gap  separating  them  from 
the  young  people  graduating  here  today. 

The  free  riders  in  America  who  are  unwil- 
ling to  risk  a  failure  or  failures  on  the  route 
to  ultimate  success  in  solving  the  problems 
and  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  our  time 
offer  the  same  old  refrain  and  it  Is  not  the  ex- 
clusive music  of  any  age,  race,  creed,  color, 
or  economic  group  within  our  country. 

Every  segment  of  our  society  has  within  It 
those  who  sing  this  sad  song  because  they 
seek  to  escape  responsibility  by  "turning  off 
and  dropping  out." 

The  bigot  who  will  not  listen  or  try  to 
understand  someone  because  he  Is  too  old 
or  too  young  is  no  different  than  the  bigot 
who  cannot  hear  someone  who  Is  black  or 
poor  or  attends  the  wrong  church. 

I  do  not  intend  here  today  to  attempt  to 
catalogue  the  problems  facing  the  American 
society.  I  do  assert  that  there  Is  no  segment 
of  the  American  populace,  young  or  old,  rich 
or  poor,  black  or  white.  North  or  South,  city 
or  rural,  which  has  the  right  to  withdraw 
its  support  from  the  established  processes  of 
the  society. 

If  we  are  to  move  people  to  respect  and 
strengthen  the  legal  and  Judicial  processes 
as  well  as  the  ballot,  who  will  provide  the 
leadership? 

Those  who  are  graduating  today  are  facing 
a  world  with  broader  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunity than  ever  before  and  with  better 
equipment  than  any  who  have  stood  in  their 
place  before.  And  I  would  therefore  be  an- 
swering my  question  of  who  by  saying  "you." 

Former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  John  Gardner  said  In  a  recent 
speech  which,  unfortunately,  he  was  not  able 
to  deliver  to  the  group  for  whom  It  was  In- 
tended: 

■•.  .  .  while  each  of  us  pilVsues  his  selfish 
interest  and  comforts  himself  by  blaming 
others,  the  nation  disintegrates. 

"This  Is  a  time  for  the  highest  order  of 
patriotism.  This  is  a  time  to  ask  what  It  Is 
we  stand  for  as  a  people.  It  Is  a  time  to  ex- 
amine our  founding  documents  and  to  re- 
flect on  what  we  tell  each  other  are  the 
American  virtues.  It  Is  a  time  to  search  our 
hearts. 

"It  is  very,  very  easy  for  leaders  to  appeal 
to  the  prejudice  and  fear  and  anger  that  Is 
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in  us.  It  is  easy  for  leaders  to  speak  to  thP 
selfishness  that  Is  In  us,  to  tell  us  that  noth- 
ing in  this  country  need  be  changed  and  to 
find  villains  who  may  be  blamed  for  our 
troubles." 

"But  there  is  In  us  as  Americans,"  former 
Secretary  Gardner  went  on,  "something  bet- 
ter than  fear  and  anger  and  prejudice,  some- 
thing better  than  selfishness,  something  bet- 
ter t.ian  the  lazy,  comfortable  Inclination  to 
blame  others." 

He  went  on  to  conclude  that  we  as  a  people 
must  move  vigorously  to  solve  our  most  cru- 
cial irobiems  and  to  heal  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  And  he  suggested  some  very  simple 
ground  rules  which  I  commend  to  you. 

We  .-nus;  face  our  problems  honestly. 
Young  people  are  saying  "knock  ofl'  the 
hypocrisy." 

We  must  be  willing  to  commit  resources  to 
solve  our  problems. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  about  issues  such 
as  pollution  and  health  then  we  must  put 
more  money  into  these  areas. 

We  must  reject  those  who  commit  acts  of 
violence  or  coercion. 

And  we  must  reject  violence  as  justifica- 
tion for  more  violence. 

We  must  reject  leaders  who  appeal  to  our 
fears  and  anger  and  prejudice.  We  must  re- 
ject an  America  where  we  are  divided  Into 
minorities. 

And  finally  he  said: 

We  must  recognize  that  each  of  us  must 
give  up  something  to  save  the  nation.  We 
must  not  ask  only  the  young,  the  poor,  and 
the  sick  to  Ijear  costs  of  lost  resources. 

These  are  sober  and  challenging  words 
from  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  man  who 
has  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe 
first-hand  and  close-up  the  dynamics  of 
American  Society. 

As  I  look  at  you  here  today  and  realize  that 
some  of  you  will  shortly  be  In  classrooms 
teaching,  I  am  reminded  that  the  experts  still 
tell  us  that  it  takes  25  years  for  a  new  or 
innovative  idea  to  find  Its  way  from  the 
school  of  education  to  application  In  the 
classroom.  That  Is  a  weakness  of  the  system 
that  has  been  Identified  by  experts  In  the 
field  for  many  years  but  seems  to  defy  all 
efforts  at  Its  solution.  I  hope  that  there  are 
those  here  who  have  some  Ideas  about  how 
to  eliminate  that  terrible  generation  gap. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  educators  in 
this  country  must  assert  themselves  as  an 
important  part  of  the  leadership  of  this 
country.  Those  who  would  move  the  Congress 
on  war  should  take  a  lesson  from  the  lobby- 
ing efforts  of  educators  which  last  year 
helped  ii.-  to  add  $1  billion  to  the  Adminis- 
tration budget  for  education. 

This  assertion  must  come  in  the  form  of 
more  direct  participation  in  the  processes 
I  have  bee:i  talking  about,  and  particularly 
in  the  political  processes  of  our  country. 

You  have  been  equipped  with  the  special 
tools  that  those  processes  sorely  need. 

I  for  one  am  pleased  to  see  the  educators 
of  America  emerging  from  their  shells  and 
from  the  ivory  towers  of  educational  Institu- 
tions to  become  an  active  and  potent  force 
la  the  politics  that  shape  the  policies  of  our 
country. 

The  .-tucients  graduating  here  today  are 
part  of  a  group  that  will  be  remembered  by 
thinking  people  as  a  generation  of  students 
who  did  not  wait  for  the  completion  of  school 
to  begin  expressing  their  deep  concern  for 
their  cotuiTy  and  the  directions  In  which  it 
moves . 

This  concern  has  been  expressed  in  many 
poslti\e  wa\s.  I  have  sensed  in  my  talks 
during  recejit  weeks  with  many  young  people 
who  have  come  to  Washington  a  new  resolve 
on  the  part  of  the  person  privileged  to  have 
a  college  education  to  use  that  education  to 
rework  and  improve  the  institutions  of  otir 
country. 

There  have  l>een  some  painful  confronta- 
tions between  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
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try  and  those  they  view  &.s  part  of  an  un- 
responsive establishment. 

The  graduates  of  1970  will  not  be  remem- 
bered as  champion  gold  fish  swallowers. 
panty  raiders  or  telephone  booth  stuflers.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  thoughtful  his- 
torians will  record  them  as  honestly  con- 
cerned citizens  who  awakened  this  nation 
and  its  leaders  to  the  destruction  of  man's 
environment  and  who  fought  to  eradicate 
war.  poverty.  Ignorance,  prejudice  and  vio- 
lence-— or  will  deal  more  harshly  with  them. 

However,  unless  we  leave  here  with  a  re- 
solve to  lead  Americans  toward  Judging  each 
other  by  what  is  in  their  minds  and  in  their 
hearts  rather  than  by  whether  they  wear 
long  hair  or  hard  hats,  the  historians  will  not 
deal  very  kindly  with  any  of  us  who  stood  by 
while  lawlessnes.  reaction  and  repression  re- 
place reason  and  an  attempt  at  under- 
standing. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hope  for  the 
future  for  any  nation  is  in  its  young  people 
and  if  that  be  true  then  I  do  not  fear  for 
the  futtire  of  America. 

This  college,  its  faculty  and  Its  student 
body,  have  already  demonstrated  a  modern 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  educated 
and  the  educat<.>r  in  meeting  the  challenges 
I  have  suggested.  My  first  contact  with  your 
institution  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
opportunity  I  have  had  as  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  I  abor  Committee  to  work  in 
the  field  of  international  educution. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  we  as  a 
nation,  now  thrust  mt-j  the  reluctant  role  of 
a  world  leader,  need  to  build  upon  our  meager 
reservoir  of  internaf ional  education  and  In- 
ternational educaticiial  ctntacts 

This  institution  has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  programs  that  do  equip  Ameri- 
cans to  provide  us  with  the  leadership  in 
education  and  government  that  we  so  badly 
need  in  this  field. 

Many  of  you  will  go  directly  into  your 
chosen  profession  as  educators  and  many 
others  will  be  going  on  to  do  advanced  work 
In  the  areas  of  specialization  you  have 
selected. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  been  able  lo 
observe  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  as 
a  member  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  firmly  believe  that  there  has  never  been  a 
better  or  more  exciting  time  to  be  entering 
the  field  of  education. 

Those  of  you  who  have  chosen  to  devote 
your  own  future  to  the  process  we  call  edu- 
cation have,  in  my  opinion,  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  work  for  an  America  at  peace 
with  the  world  and  at  peace  with  Itself 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  quote  something 
Tliomas  Wolfe  said  thirty  years  ago  that  sets 
forth  the  challenge  which  all  Americans  and 
especially  those  who  are  teachers  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  meet : 

"To  every  man  his  chance  to  every  man 
his  shining  golden  opportunity — to  every 
man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself, 
and  to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood 
and  his  vision  can  combine  to  make  him — 
this  Is  the  promise  of  America."  iThoma; 
Wolfe,  "You  Can't  Go  Home  Again.") 


TENTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   SOMALI 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  African  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  peo- 
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pie  and  Government  of  the  Somali  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  on  the  occa,sion  of  tlie 
10th  anniversary  of  Somali  independ- 
ence this  July  1.  During  the  past  decade, 
Somalia  has  witnessed  progress  in  var- 
ious fields  of  development.  I  believe  that, 
backed  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Somali  people,  this  development  will  con- 
tinue at  an  accelerated  pace  over  the 
next  10  years. 

The  Govci-nment  in  Somalia  has  ac- 
tively promoted  a  very  encouraging  de- 
velopment in  the  Horn  of  Africa — a 
policy  of  detente  with  her  neighbors.  This 
policy  has  permitted  the  people  of  the 
area  to  live  in  peace  and  enabled  then- 
governments  to  emphasize  economic  de- 
velopment. Somalia  is  to  be  further  con- 
gratulated for  continuing  this  wise  course 
of  action. 


THE  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  AS- 
SOCIATION: PAVING  THE  WAY 
FOR  MORE  HIGHWAYS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasion..  I  have  criticized  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  American  Automobile 
Association  purports  to  speak  for  the  en- 
tire American  motoring  public,  particu- 
larly in  support  of  highway  legislation. 
An  article  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ingtonian  magazine  confirms  many  of  my 
worst  suspicions  about  the  procedures  of 
the  AAA.  and  sheds  new  light  on  Its 
activities  and  organization.  The  article. 
"How  the  AAA  Uses  Its  Members  To 
Pave  the  Way  for  More  Freeway.^."  by 
Richard  Hebert.  follows: 
How   THE   AAA  Uses   Its    Members   To   Pave 

THE    WAV    FOR     MORE    FREEWAYS 

I  By  Richard  Hebert) 

"This  thing's  a  forerunner  of  what  s  going 
to  be  happening  all  over  the  country." — 
Glenn  T.  Lashley,  AAA  Annapolis.  March  12. 
1970. 

In  the  basement  of  the  Maryland  Inn.  at 
several  tables  pushed  into  T-formatlon.  a 
dozen  men  filled  themselves  with  biscuits, 
bacon,  and  eggs.  Behind  the  head  of  the  T. 
a  massive  fireplace  was  crowded  with  the 
artifacts  of  an  earlier,  agrarian  era — great 
cooking  pots  and  ladles  The  men  had  faces 
chipped  and  hardened  by  the  rural  outdoors 
They  were  of  a  mind  traceable  to  the  time 
when  rugged  individuals  blazed  their  own 
trails  across  the  continent — wherever  they 
pleased. 

The  men  came  from  the  Williams  Con- 
struction Company,  the  Highway  Supply  Cor- 
poration, the  Maryland  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion, the  Maryland  Asphalt  Association,  the 
Maryland  Highway  Contractors  Association, 
the  Maryland  Motor  Truck  A.'=soclation.  the 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau,  the  Highway  Users 
Federation  for  Safety  and  Mobility,  and 
every  man's  faithful  mechanic  In  times  of 
need,  the  American  Automobile  Association. 
Assem.bled  was  the  Maryland  highway  lobby 

On  the  morning  of  March  12,  they  met  for 
breakfast  m  Annapolis  to  plan  their  assault 
on  the  Maryland  General  Assembly.  Malcolm 
R(.>dman.  a  public  relations  man  representing 
the  Maryland  Auto  Club,  an  AAA  affiliate, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  strategy  breakfast 
"We're  not  going  to  charm  them  Into  killing 
It,"  he  warned.  "We've  got  to  threaten  them." 
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The  "it"  was  Governor  Marvin  Mandel's 
legislation  to  create  a  single  Department  of 
Transportation,  pooling  all  transportation 
programs  and  re&ovirces  into  one  office  that 
could  take  "balanced  transportation"  out  of 
lip  service  and  put  It  Into  practice. 

The  highwaymen  were  alarmed.  The  gov- 
ernor was  making  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
highway  trust  fund,  wWch  automatically  had 
funneled  gasoline  ^d  other  highway-user 
ta.xeo  into  the  construction  and  care  of  high- 
ways, free  from  the  meddling  of  elected 
officials. 

"We  should  let  the  organizations  that  have 
the  broadest  base  testify  first,"  Rodman  said, 
"the  ones  that  represent  the  consumers.  After 
that,  we  can  get  to  those  who  have  more 
specialized  appeals."  Heads  nodded.  The  AAA 
had  the  look  of  broad  public  support.  Its 
man  In  Washington,  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  would 
be  first  up  when  the  highwaymen  had  their 
inning  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and 
Senate  Finance  committefs. 

Lashley  Is  a  ta,ll,  high-powered  man  who 
dropped  out  of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Law  School  in  1947  and  worked  his  way 
up  the  AAA  ladder.  He  has  a  large  ego  and 
a  crisp  and  confldent  voice,  like  that  of  a 
car  salesman  or  Insurance  agent.  He  is  di- 
rector of  public  relations  for  the  AAA  divi- 
sion that  encompa-;es  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  its  Virgnia  and  Mar>iand  sub- 
urbs. He  opened  his  presentation  to  the 
Joint  committee  by  announcing  his  broad 
base  of  support:"!  am  here  representing 
more  than  200,000  AAA  members  in  the 
S'ate  of  Maryland." 

When  he  finished.  Senator  Meyer  Emanuel. 
Jr..  of  Prince  George's  County  rose  from  his 
seat  near  the  rear  of  the  House  chamber. 
Emanuel  had  emerged  as  Lashley's  most  vo- 
cal critlc-in-resldence  on  the  AAA's  Sub- 
urban Maryland  Advisory  Board.  He  had 
denounced  Lashley  in  a  letter  which  said  he 
and  two  other  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board — Maryland  legislator  Pauline  Menes 
and  former  Congressman  Carlton  Sickles — 
were  "dismayed  and  angered  .  .  .  sick  and 
tired  .  .  .  thoroughly  disgusted  .  .  .  thorough- 
ly Incensed"  by  the  AAA's  blindness  to  the 
fact  that  "freeways  and  more  freeways  and 
automobiles  and  more  automobiles  are  not 
the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  country 
today." 

On  the  House  iioor,  Emanuel  poured  out 
his  sentiments  anew,  concluding:  "Is  my 
fifteen  or  twenty  bucks  going  Into  this? 
Prove  what  you  say — that  you  represent 
two  hundred  thousand  members." 

"I  believe  I  do  a  better  Job  than  you  do  In 
reading  the  opinions  of  your  constituents  In 
Prince  George's,  Senator,"  Lashley  retorted 
"We  asked  the  AAA  members  how^  they  felt. 
A  tremendous  majority  of  seventy-four  per- 
cent expressed  opposition  to  the  diversifi- 
cation of  highway  monies  to  other  purposes." 

Lashley's  poll  had  been  printed  In  Ameri- 
can Motorist,  a  magazine  he  edits  and  distri- 
butes to  AAA  households  in  the  D.C.  divi- 
sion. Thus,  only  members  in  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  counties,  not  the  state- 
wide Maryland  membership  Lashley  claimed 
to  represent,  saw  it.  Of  the  1,229  responses — 
4  percent  of  the  suburban  Maryland  mem- 
bership—71  percent  said  they  would  support 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit  di- 
version of  highway  money  "into  the  general 
fund"  (not  a  transpiortatlon  fund  as  pro- 
posed by  Governor  Mandel)  25  percent  op- 
posed such  a  prohibition,  and  4  percent  said 
they  didn't  know. 

Senator  Emanuel  did  not  contest  Lashleys 
arithmetic,  but  another  legislator  challenged 
his  logic.  Delegate  J.  William  Hlnkle  of  Bal- 
timore County,  floor  manager  of  the  legis- 
lation, leaned  back  In  his  seat,  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  creased  his  face  with 
a  wry  grin,  and  looking  toward  the  celling 
asked  Lashley:  Do  you  think  only  parents  of 
school  children  should  pay  school-support 
taxes?  Doesn't  all  of  society  benefit   from 
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better  schools?  As  a  motorist  wouldn't 
you  benefit  from  mass  transit  that  reduced 
auto  congestion  and  air  pollution'' 

Lashley  agreed  on  all  points,  his  voice 
now  muted.  He  looked  worried  for  the  first 
time  that  day. 

The  other  lobbyists  made  their  presenta- 
tions in  the  rhetoric  of  the  public  interest. 
Then  Secretary  of  State  Blair  Lee.  author 
of  the  legislation,  returned  for  rebuttal  and 
singled  out  the  AAA.  "Everyone's  a  car  driver 
now,"  he  said.  "There  are  fewer  smokers 
and  drinkers  than  there  are  drivers,  but 
their  taxes  go  Into  the  general  fund."  He 
said  he,  like  Emanuel,  wondered  Just  who 
Lashley  represented.  "If  Mr.  Lashley  Is  speak- 
ing for  two  hundred  thousand  people,  he 
should  strike  my  wife's  name  off  that  list 
and  make  it  one  hundred  ninety-one  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine." 

There  were  more  trips  to  Annapolis  for 
Lashley  during  March,  and  a  heavy  flow  of 
telegrams,  letters,  and  press  releases  explain- 
ing the  trust  fund  battle  to  his  board  mem- 
bers and  to  leglsl.Uors.  One  relea.se  claimed 
the  highway  lobby  had  scored  telling  blows 
at  the  March  12  hearing 

Despite  the  trips,  the  chats  in  the  State- 
house  foyer,  and  the  mail.  Governor  Man- 
del's transportation  package  wao  adopted 
into  law  on  March  30.  Tlie  General  As.sembly 
had  not  heeded  the  Implied  threats  that  the 
AAA's  200,000  voters  would  rise  up  In  wrath 
against  it  if  It  dared  tamper  with  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  Tlie  highway  lobby  had 
.suffered  a  rare  defeat. 

"Every  time  a  member  digs  down  In  his 
pocket  for  his  dues  dollar,  he  votes  for 
me."— Glenn  T.  Lashlev,  AAA  Annapolis, 
March  18.  1970. 

Lobbyists  do  not  operate  comfortably  In 
public;  they  prefer  private  persuasion.  For 
public  appearances,  the  higiiway  lobby  needs 
the  AAA  to  bear  witness  that  the  voice  of  the 
highway  lobby  is  really  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  .■\.AA  usually  obliges.  Thus,  the 
12,163,726  Americans  who  paid  their  AAA 
due.s  this  year  find  themselves  unwitting 
parties  to  such  scenes  as  took  place  March  12 
In  Annapolis. 

The  typical  AAA  member  Is  not  the  type  to 
allow  such  easy  use  of  hi.s  name  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey,  the  AAA  member  Is 
wealthier,  owns  more  cars,  is  better  traveled, 
and  is  presumably  better  educated  and  more 
widely  read  than  most  Americans. 

Under  the  mantle  of  these  12  million  af- 
fluent but  apparently  acquiescent  souls,  the 
AAA  devotes  the  full  measure  of  Its  energies 
to  the  business  of  the  highway  lobby — build- 
ing more  and  more  freeways  to  be  coagulated 
with  more  and  more  gasoline-burning  cars 
that  will  then  demand  more  and  more  free- 
ways, ad  infinitum.  To  maintain  unfettered 
freedom  to  build  freeways,  the  lobby  must 
protect  with  unwavering  vigilance  Its  fattest 
calf — the  trust  fund. 

In  the  AAA's  1970  booklet  of  "Policies  and 
Resoluticns."  warnings  against  "diversion" 
of  highway  dollars  abound.  They  appear  un- 
der every  conceivable  heading. 

While  AAA  policies  do  pay  lip  service  to 
public  transportation,  that  Is  as  far  as  they 
go.  AAA  insists  that  motorists'  taxes  not  be 
diverted  to  transit  or  even  to  transit-serving 
roads  or  parking  lots,  and  AAA  vigorously 
opposes  all  actions  which  tend  to  "compel 
the  public  to  use  any  one  means  of  trans- 
portation through  unreasonable  restrictions 
or  the  Imposition  of  tolls  ufx)n  another 
form."  Significance  can  be  read  into  the 
fact  that  this  thinly  veiled  call  for  un- 
bridled highway  expansion  comes  under  the 
policy  book's  "Urban  Public  Transportation" 
heading. 

While  even  the  Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers Association  and  the  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  have  testified  In  favor  of  Federal 
aid  for»mass  transit,  the  AAA  has  not  seen 
fit  to  c^rry  Up  service  that  far.  When  Sena- 
tor Hart-lson  Williams   (D-N.J.)    introduced 
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legislation  to  create  an  urban  mass  transit 
trust  fund  out  of  the  one  percent  automo- 
bile excise  tax,  which  does  not  go  into  the 
highway  fund,  AAA  national  headquarters 
sent  chief  lobbyist  John  de  Lorenzi  to  plead 
that  Congress  not  "compound  the  Injury 
of  an  "unjust"  tax  on  cars  by  giving  it  to 
transit. 

Such  policies  and  actions  propelled  Sena- 
tor Emanuel  Into  his  role  as  the  AAA's  rebel- 
In-residence.  He  wrote  Lashley:  "'i'ou  are 
still  back  in  the  early  nineteen  hun- 
dreds. .  .  You  have  not  come  up  with  any- 
thing new,  at  least  since  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber— and  that  Is  about  thirty  years." 

The  rebellion  Is  spreading  to  other  AAA 
homes.  In  Ohio,  letters  In  the  March  1970 
issue  of  the  club  publication  attacked  tlie 
AAA's  endorsement  of  a  freeway  through  a 
Cleveland  park:  "The  dinosaur-age  policy 
of  your  organization — the  public  be  damned, 
any  freeway  is  better  than  no  freeway — 
needs  re-appraisal  by  your  people.  .  .  .  You 
do  not  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  majoritv 
of  your  members.  .  .  .  Without  doubt,  those 
ihat  would  benefit  most  from  the  sprawling 
concrete  maze  are  not  your  members,  but 
the  auto  companies,  construction  unions,  oil 
companies  and  other  self-interest  groups." 

The  only  recourse  available  to  such  AAA 
members  Is  to  tear  up  their  membership 
cards,  as  one  woman  did  at  the  March  12 
hearings  In  Annapolis,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
benefits  that  first  lured  them  Into  the  AAA 
fold. 

Other  auto  clubs  are  giving  AAA  caripe- 
titlon  by  providing  some  of  the  same  bene- 
fits, but  they  have  not  grown  to  anything 
resembling  the  size  of  the  slxty-eight-year- 
old  AAA.  The  two  largest  and  most  direct 
competitors  are  the  auto  clubs  of  Allstate 
Insurance  and  American  Oil  Company.  Tliey 
provide  services  similar  to  those  of  the  AA.V 
including  free  towing  and  road  service,  in- 
surance, bail-bond  protection,  and  travel 
Information,  but  their  memberships  are 
confined  largely  to  their  customers.  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation  also  has  a  club,  but  Its  major 
services  are  low-cost  Insurance  and  travel- 
guide  Information;  It  does  not  provide  free 
road  service. 

A  spokesman  for  American  Oil's  club  said 
his  office  received  an  accelerated  flow  of  re- 
quests for  membership  after  January  1969. 
when  AAA  raised  Its  dues  from  $18  to  $20. 
Both  American  and  Allstate  charge  S15  an- 
nual dues. 

The  local  AAA  lost  Its  biggest  chunk  of 
membership  In  1963  during  one  of  the  angri- 
est escalations  of  the  ten-year  war  between 
subways  and  freeways.  In  October  1962, 
American  Motorist  claimed  a  circulation  of 
157,776;  by  October  1963  It  had  dropned  to 
137,443. 

During  that  year,  the  local  AAA  sent  one 
top  official  after  another  to  Concessional 
and  District  hearings  to  condemn  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency's  pro- 
posal that  the  freeway  system  be  cut  back 
and  restudled. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  AA.A  loobyist 
Washington  I.  Cleveland  became  the  nemesis 
of  local  freeway  fighters.  He  played  the  high- 
way lobby's  musical  chairs  game  with  such 
relish  that  he  forgot  at  times  exactly  which 
hat  he  was  wearing.  — 

He  had  been  Instrumental  in  organizing 
the  local  unit  of  the  highway  lobby's  um- 
brella agency,  the  Highway  Users  Confer- 
ence, and  was  its  secretary-treasurer  in  1963 
when  he  mailed  out  an  appeal  for  "substan- 
tial contributions"  to  help  "an  all-out  pub- 
lic relations  program"  to  coml>at  NCTA.  He 
signed  the  letter,  on  AAA  stationery,  with 
his  Highway  Users  Conference  title.  A  subse- 
quent letter,  on  Highway  Users  Conference 
stationery,  displayed  the  address  and  tele- 
phone nvimber  of  the  AAA. 

In  September  1963,  the  boundaries  of  the 
highway  lobby   blurred  further.  The  "D.C. 
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committee  for  Balanced  Transportation"  let- 
terhead also  used  the  AAA's  address  and  tele- 
phone number,  with  the  Highway  Users  Con- 
ference telephone  extension.  The  letter  de- 
scribed the  committee  of.  a  "group  of  Inde- 
pendent citizens"  selling"  tickets  to  a  $100-a- 
plate  dinner  for  D.C.  Transit's  O.  Roy  Chalk, 
with  proceeds  to  be  "used  to  help  effect  the 
completion  of  the  already  approved  D.C.  free- 
way and  bridge  system."  Cleveland  was  listed 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  "Committee  for 
Balanced  Transportation." 

Cleveland  did  not  limit  his  activism  to  the 
highway  lobby.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City,  which 
was  then  emerging  as  an  antifreeway  force, 
and  won  a  seat  on  Its  Roads  Subcommittee. 
Attorney  Peter  Craig,  chairman  of  the  Roads 
Subcommittee,  recalls  that  Cleveland  was 
vehemently  against  every  policy  that  opjxwed 
freeway  construction  until  his  conflict  of  In- 
terest became  so  obvious  he  was  removed 
{rom  tlie  subcommittee. 

Cleveland  persisted,  employing  every  tac- 
tic available  to  stop  the  Committee  of  100 
from  adopting  a  stance  that  might  throw  a 
roadblock  In  the  freeway  path.  With  parlia- 
mentary quibbling,  filibuster,  and  whatever 
else  was  at  hand,  his  disruptive  strategy 
caused  a  series  of  pitched  power  battles 
within  the  citizens  movement. 

At  a  D.C.  Highway  Department  hearing, 
after  the  Committee  of  100  had  registered 
its  opposition  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge, 
Cleveland  was  summoned  as  If  by  prearrange- 
ment  to  present  what  he  said  was  a  minority 
report  of  the  Committee  of  100.  The  follow- 
ing January,  the  Committee  of  100  answered 
by  not  sending  him  a  dues  statement  for 
membership  renewal. 

At  about  this  time,  Cleveland  also  was  re- 
tired from  the  AAA.  The  association  had 
earlier  adopted  a  policy  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment at  age  sixty-five,  but  had  allowed  those 
over  that  age  to  be  retained  on  an  annual 
basis  by  their  boards.  For  several  years  Cleve- 
land had  been  the  beneficiary  of  that  retainer 
policy,  but  In  1964,  he  was  retired  with  cere- 
monial pomp.  Into  his  lobbying  shoes  stepped 
Glenn  T.  Lashley. 

Lashley  had  worked  his  way  up  the  ladder 
to  manager  of  the  National  Pedestrian  Pro- 
gram at  AAA  national  headquarters  and  was 
then  transferred  Into  the  D.C.  division  offices 
to  supervise  four  previously  separate  activi- 
ties: publication  of  American  Motorist,  lob- 
bying, public  relations,  and  traffic  safety.  The 
heads  of  these  units  were  veterans  of  long 
service,  and  as  each  retired,  he  was  not 
replaced.  Instead,  Lashley  assumed  the  duties 
and  broadened  his  direct  Influence  over  local 
AAA  affairs.  "It  was  like  on-the-job  training 
for  me,"  he  recalls.  "I  was  picking  their 
brains." 

At  the  same  time  Lashley  was  centralizing 
the  four  activities  In  his  office,  the  local  AAA 
needed  an  Image  overhaul.  Membership  was 
dropping,  freeways  were  increasingly  unpop- 
ular, and  the  AAA's  eye  was  getting  blacker. 
In  mld-1965,  Lashley's  three  advisory  boards 
presented  a  peace  pipe  to  subway  planners 
in  the  form  of  a  shovel  and  the  advice,  "Stop 
talking  and  start  digging."  Lashley  never 
falls  to  mention  the  occasion  when  asked  how 
far  his  club's  endorsement  of  public  transit 
really  goes. 

In  1967,  the  AAA  again  heard  dissident 
voices  when  Lashley  used  his  magazine  to 
attack  two  appointments  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation — Cleveland's  relent- 
less Conunlttee  of  100  opponent  Peter  Craig, 
and  another  Committee  of  100  member.  Paul 
Sltton.  Again,  the  key  Issue  was  Three  Sisters 
Bridge. 

Lashley  also  filled  Cleveland's  slot  In  the 
musical  chairs  game:  as  a  registered  lobbyist 
with  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  as  an  executive  committee 
member  of  the  local  Highway  Users  Confer- 
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ence,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Road  Gang,  the 
semisecret  lunciieon  club  that  gives  Its  mem- 
bers Inside  tips  on  the  activities  of  transpor- 
tation policy-makers.  The  Road  Gang,  as  re- 
vealed by  Washington  writer  Mrs.  Helen 
Leavltt  in  her  recent  book  Superhighway- 
Superhoax,  includes  240  men  from  the  Inner 
ring  of  those  who  make  and  use  highway 
policy  for  profit. 

Lashley  Isn't  the  lone  AA.A  voice  in  that 
circle.  Others  have  Included  J.  N.  Robertson, 
DC.  highway  director  for  twenty-five  years, 
treasurer  of  the  powerful  American  Read 
Builders  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
AAA  District  Advisory  Board;  the  late 
Richard  W.  Tupper,  the  AAA's  associate  di- 
rector of  Public  Affairs  until  his  death  In 
January;  and  W.  L.  Robinson,  director  of  the 
AAA's  department  of  Traffic  Engineering  and 
.Safety  until  his  recent  retirement.  AAA 
Advisory  Board  memlser  Charles  D.  Curtlss, 
former  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  commissioner, 
received  the  Road  Gang's  1968  award  for 
"outstanding  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  highway  transportation  In  the  pub- 
lic interest." 

"Mv  board  can't  fire  me.  That's  why  I  can 
afford  to  talk  to  my  board  member  (Senator 
Emanuel]  the  way  I  did. "---Glenn  T.  Lashley, 
AAA  Annapolis,  March  18,  1970. 

So  much  Job  security  Is  built  Into  the 
AAA's  self-perpetuating  structure  that  em- 
ployees control  policy,  both  at  the  local  and 
national  levels. 

T^e  A.AA  Is  a  federation  of  235  clubs 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
describes  Itself  as  a  "not-for-profit"  orga- 
nization, thus  earning  no  profits  on  which 
to  pay  income  taxes.  It  does,  however,  pay 
property  tax  on  Its  $928,833  headquarters 
building  at  1712  G  Street,  Northwest,  a  block 
from  the  White  House  compound.  Its  first- 
half  1970  tax  payment  was  $14,396.91. 

The  AAA's  national  board  of  directors  con- 
sists of  103  men  selected  from  the  boards  and 
executive  staffs  of  the  member  clubs.  They 
are  elected  at  the  annual  convention  by  local 
club  delegates,  but  the  recommendations  of 
the  national  board's  nominating  committee 
are  almost  always  accepted  without  op- 
position. Oldtlmers  recall  only  once — 
"sometime  back  In  the  early  1940's" — when 
a  nominee  of  the  nominating  committee  was 
opposed  from  the  floor. 

Eight  of  the  natlOBal  board  members  rep- 
resent clubs  of  the  Canadian  Automobile 
.'Association.  Of  the  nlnety-flve  U.S.  board 
members,  close  to  half  are  AAA  employees 
and  many  others  represent  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  Institutions,  which  make  most  of 
the  nation's  auto  loans;  companies  which 
.supply  components  to  auto  manufacturers: 
the  insurance  and  construction  Industries; 
truckers;   and  automobile  dealers. 

California,  where  automoblllty  Is  a  re- 
ligion, has  seventeen  national  directors,  five 
of  them  AAA  employees.  By  contrast,  the 
more  transit-oriented  state  of  New  York  has 
six  on  the  national  board,  Illinois  only  three. 
In  Ohio,  where  AAA  members  are  protesting 
against  freeways,  four  of  the  ten  national 
directors  are  salaried  employees  of  AAA. 
Michigan,  with  Its  automobile  empire  intact, 
has  twelve  directors. 

Of  the  235  clubs,  224  are  Independent,  free 
to  determine  their  own  structures,  dues 
levels,  and  policies.  These  Independent  clubs 
are  required  only  to  maintain  standards  of 
service  and  to  contribute  twenty-five  cents 
per  member  to  the  national  treasury. 

The  remaining  eleven  clubs  are  strays.  Be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  meet  AAA 
service  standards  on  their  own,  they  were 
made  "divisions"  of  the  national  office,  which 
appoints  their  staffs,  collects  their  dues,  and 
pays  their  bills.  Because  It  Is  based  here  In 
the  national  headquarters  city,  the  District 
of  Columbia  AAA  Is  one  of  these  divisions. 
Its  staff  Is  part  of  the  national  staff  and 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  national  execu- 
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live  vice  president,  George  F.  Kachlem.  Jr. 
Says  Lashley,  "I  don't  have  a  set  budget. 
I  Just  see  what  needs  to  be  done  and  pry 
loose  the  money  to  do  it." 

Because  his  is  not  an  Independent  club, 
Lashley  does  not  have  a  local  board  of  di- 
rectors, as  other  clubs  have.  Instead  he  has 
advisory  boards  for  the  District,  the  Maryland 
suburbs,  and  the  Vlrglna  suburbs.  These  ad- 
visors serve  by  appointment  of  the  national 
president.  Harry  Holt  of  Stockton,  California. 
The  advisory  boards  "usually  lean  on  the 
s'^aff"  to  suggest  nominees,  and  the  national 
president  In  tiu-n  appoints  whomever  the 
advisory  boards  recommend,  according  to 
Lashley. 

One  observer  describes  the  advisory  boards 
as  "a  bunch  of  elderly  citizens  they  prop  up 
vith  lunch."  Senator  Emanuel  Is  slightly  less 
harsh.  Frequently,  he  says,  the  advisors  act 
as  rubber  stamps  for  policy  recommendations 
of  staff  members  who  come  prepared  with 
fully  researched  presentations.  "I  almost  had 
the  feeling  I  was  sitting  there  like  a  puppet 
lending  credence  to  their  philosophy."  he 
says. 

Lashley  acknowledges  that  "by  and  large, 
the  board  will  say.  'Well,  you're  the  profes- 
sional staff.'  "  and  approve  his  policy  recom- 
mendations. He  has  never  had  a  proposal  re- 
jected. 

The  AAA  staff  also  controls  policy  at  the 
national  level.  In  1968,  the  national  staff. 
including  the  staffs  of  the  eleven  divisions, 
numbered  600.  The  operating  chief  Is  Kach- 
leln,  a  well-known  figure  among  highway 
enthusiasts  on  Oapltol  Hill  and  at  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  for  hi.s  fre- 
quent "Informational"  visits  and  his  own 
appearances  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees. 

Under  Kachleln's  direction,  the  staff  sug- 
ge?ts  policy  changes  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committees  of  the  national  tioard. 
All  but  one  of  these  sixteen  committees  are 
under  the  domination  of  salaried  staff: 
eleven  are  composed  entirely  of  staff,  includ- 
ing the  Audit  and  Budget  Committee,  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee,  and  Special 
Committee  on  Urban  Transportation.  Pour 
committees.  Including  the  Important  High- 
way Committee,  are  mostly  staff  members. 
Only  one  committee,  the  Finance  and  Invest- 
ment Committee,  has  no  staff  members;  one 
of  Its  members  Is  James  F.  Wlllett  of  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company,  the 
AAA's  national  treasurer. 

Once  reviewed  by  standing  committees, 
suggestions  are  rejected  or  passed  on  to  a 
Policy  Committee,  which  makes  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  amiual  convention. 

At  the  national  convention,  the  vote  of 
each  club  Is  assigned  according  to  Its  size. 
The  local  units  send  their  board  chairmen 
and  top  staff  personnel,  not  the  rank  and 
file.  The  AAA  employees,  armed  wltii  full- 
time  research  and  preparation  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  presene  the  status  quo  that  hired 
them,  are  In  command. 

Can  the  rank  and  file  attend  a  conven- 
tion? Only  If  chosen  as  delegates  by  their 
local  clubs.  Most  members  don't  ask  because 
they  don't  consider  the  AAA  a  political 
entity  that  demands  such  attention.  To  the 
rank  and  file,  the  club  is  simply  a  service 
agency  that  sells  road  service,  Insurance, 
tour  guidance,  and  bail-bond  protection. 

When  an  opponent  of  traditional  AAA 
policy  does  squeeze  into  a  convention,  as  did 
Emanuel  the  year  he  was  Maryland  Advisory 
Board  chairman,  he  finds  himself  a  "minor- 
ity of  one." 

When  Peter  Craig  sought  to  turn  the  local 
AAA  from  Its  opposition  to  the  Congresslon- 
ally  Imposed  five-year  "freeze"  on  District 
freeway  constnictlon,  he  asked  for  a  copy  of 
"the  AAA  by-laws  or  other  organic  docu- 
ments that  would  Indicate  Its  authority  to 
take  positions  and  lobby  on  matters  of  this 
kind."  Washington  Cleveland  told  him,  "We 
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Just  don't  give  out  our  own  by-laws,  even 
on  request  'rom  AAA  members." 

Seeking  information  about  AAA  finances  is 
even  more  frustrating.  When  asked  for  a 
statement  of  club  finances,  John  de  Lorenzi. 
natlc  lal  director  of  public  and  government 
relations,  said,  "No,  there's  nothing  like  that 
available."  How  could  an  AAA  member  learn 
how  his  dollar  was  being  spent?  "At  the 
annual  meeting.  There's  a  review  at  the  an- 
nual meeting."  There  was  nothing  In  WTlt- 
Ing?  "Not  that  I  can  think  of  offhand." 

Arthur  I.  Cooper,  director  of  finances  and 
control,  said,  "We  don't  make  that  available 
to  the  general  public.  It's  considered  privil- 
eged information.  ' 

At  the  local  level,  Lashley  promised  to 
obtain  the  financial  data  but  finally  said. 
"There's  not  a  thing  I  can  do  about  that." 
He  did  obtain  the  "annual  proceedings."  but 
they  did  not  contain  any  financial  informa- 
tion. The  booklet,  "Activities  and  Progress," 
contained  the  annual  reports  of  nine  stand- 
ing commfttees.  Committees  that  deal  with 
financial  matters  were  excluded.  The  annual 
repwrts  did  contain  ample  discussion,  how- 
ever, of  the  AAA's  philosophy  concerning  the 
need  tor  continued  expansion  of  the  high- 
way program  and  protection  of  Its  source; 
of  revenue. 

Based  on  Its  count  of  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  of  12.163.726  members,  the  national 
AAA  operates  with  $3,040,931  annually.  The 
AAA  also  has  ether  sources  of  revenue  and 
has  been  expanding  into  a  broad  range  of 
activities.  Its  subsidiary.  Regional  Services 
Corporation,  has  been  selling  tires  to  sixty 
AAA  clubs  which  In  turn  sell  them  to  their 
road  service  outlets  "with  a  built-in  profit  to 
the  station  of  $10  per  tire." 

Now  the  AAA  Is  testing  sales  of  special 
car  batteries  as  well,  and  In  December,  It 
added  a  film  developing  service.  The  AAA 
also  acts  as  Insurance  agents,  selling  acci- 
dent and  ether  insurance  In  addition  to  the 
basic  death  or  dismemberment  coverage 
members  receive,  as  travel  agents,  through 
its  World  Wide  Travel  Bureau  which  recently 
moved  from  New  York  to  the  Washington 
headquarters  building,  and  as  ticket  agents, 
distributing  tickets  to  such  events  as  ball 
games  and  concerts. 

The  District  division  has  about  224,000 
members  in  145.000  households,  of  which 
about  30  percent  renew  annually.  Despite 
the  20  percent  dropout  rate.  Lashley  says  his 
DC  division  records  a  monthly  net  Increase 
in  membership  of  1,000.  Dues  are  $20,  with 
an  additional  .$5  fee  for  new  members.  Thus, 
dues  bring  between  $4.6  and  $4.9  million  a 
ye.ir  to  the  D  C,  division.  How  this  and  other 
m.)rey  i.s  spent,  even  advisory  board  mem- 
ber.s  don't  know. 

What  .bout  AAA's  retirement  funds?  What 
banks  have  them''  What  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits  do  AAA  executives  receive?  Most  Im- 
portantly, how  much  does  AAA  spend  on  its 
lobbyists  and  their  activities?  The  AAA  de- 
clines to  give  answers. 

Tl-ie  AAA  evidently  Is  prospering,  well 
enough  to  ir.ove  its  D.C.  division  offices  out  of 
headquarters  and  Into  plush  suites  In  the 
high-rise  North  Building  at  Wheaton  Plaza. 

Lashley  insists  AAA  is  "behol<iBn  to  no 
organization."  He  cites  consumer-protection 
articles  frequently  printed  In  his  magazine. 
In  September  1969,  the  magazine  admitted 
that  fuel  was  wasted  In  the  automobile  en- 
gine, but  advised  that  fuel-savers  'are  a 
completely  unnecessary  expense  and.  in  many 
cases.  tot.Uly  ineffective,"  because  "if  a  device 
existed  which  would  effectively  Increase  the 
miles  per  gallon  ratio  as  claimed,  automobile 
manufacturers  would  Install  them  as  either 
standard  or  optional  equipment."  Similarly 
typical  were  remarks  In  the  March  1970  Issue 
which  extolled  the  automobile  industry's 
progress  in  curbing  air  pollution  caused  by 
cars. 

National  AAA  policy  states:  "No  new  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  making  compulsory 
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the  Installation  of  anti-pollution  devices  on 
motor  vehicles  until  sufficient  tests  prove  that 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  will  justify  the 
cost  to  the  motoring  public."  Its  policy  In 
support  of  auto  safety  devices  Is  similarly 
backhanded. 

Also  tised  to  buttress  AAA's  contention  of 
Independence  is  its  impassioned  fight  to  keep 
trucks  from  growing  larger.  When  truckers 
asked  'Virginia  to  allow  "double-bottoms"  on 
its  highways,  Lashley's  office  cranked  out  10,- 
000  flyers  and  25,000  bumper  stickers  for 
statewide  distribution.  A  two-page  spread  In 
the  American  Motorist  was  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  state  leglslatiu'e,  and  allies  in 
the  'Virginia  legislature  offered  five  bills  to 
raise  truckers'  taxes,  thus  keeping  truckers 
busy  fighting  taxes.  The  AAA  won  that  round. 

It  also  won  in  Congress  when  legislation 
was  introduced  to  atiolish  truck  limitations 
on  Interstate  highways,  but  seasoned  ob- 
servers of  highway  politics  on  the  Hill  are 
unimpressed  by  the  internal  rupture  in  the 
highway  lobby. 

When  such  a  rupture  occurs,  it  usually 
heals  quickly.  The  truckers  and  the  auto- 
motive Interests  know  they  need  eacli  other 
because  they  both  need  highways — and  all  of 
them  need  the  mantle  of  broad  public  sup- 
port the  AAA  casts  over  their  activities. 

The  AAA's  members  foot  the  bill  but  have 
not  a  thing  to  say  about  how  their  names 
are  used  or  how  their  AAA  dollars  are  spent. 
The  AAA  is  really  its  staff  and  the  vested 
interest  groups  it  serves,  not  Its  members. 

who's    who    in    AAA 

The  area  AAA  division  Is  run  by  the  na- 
tional headquarters,  with  advisory  boards  in 
the  District,  suburban  Maryland,  and  north- 
ern Virginia. 

The  suburban  Maryland  board  includes 
securities  broker  Robert  M.  Hansen  as  chair- 
man and  Delegate  Pauline  Mcnes  as  vice 
chairman,  plus  state  Senators  Emanuel,  Mar- 
garet Schwelnhaut,  and  Louise  Gore,  Con- 
gressman Gilbert  Gude,  and  former  Congress- 
man Carlton  Sickles.  Also  members  are  civil 
engineer  Fred  W.  Tuemmler;  architect  Theo- 
dore Cromar;  John  R.  Graff,  assistant  vice 
president  of  Suburban  Trust  Company;  at- 
torney Robert  A.  Wallace;  Sam  Elg,  president 
of  the  Georgian  Motel;  James  A.  Buchanan. 
IV,  construction  contractor;  Charles  H.  Gra- 
ham, a  telephone  company  executive;  John  A. 
Schelbel,  a  member  of  the  Maryland-Nation- 
al Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission; 
and  Maxwell  Scrimgeour,  a  realtor. 

The  Northern  Virginia  Advisory  Board  has 
ten  members.  Chairman  is  employee  relations 
consultant  Ralph  Yow,  Jr.,  who  also  is  a  di- 
rector of  two  Insurance  companies.  'Vice- 
chairman  is  construction  contractor  W.  Al- 
vord  Sherman.  Sr.  Other  members  include 
auto  dealer  Harry  W.  Bendall  of  Alexandria; 
Thomas  E.  Sebrell  III,  president  of  First  & 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Alexandria;  real- 
tors Omer  L.  Hirst  and  Edwin  Lynch;  W.  P. 
Ames,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  Murphy  and  Ames, 
Inc.,  a  builders  'supply  company;  attorney 
L.  Lee  Bean  of  Arlington;  S.  Cooper  Dawson, 
president  of  Penn  Daw  Hotel  Corporation; 
and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Crater  of  Falls  Church. 

The  District  Advisory  Board  Is  chaired  by 
the  formidable  General  Louis  W.  Prentiss,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  commander  who 
served  as  Engineer-Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict until  1956,  and  then  became  executive 
-secretary  of  the  American  Road  Builders  As- 
sociation until  retirement  in  1968.  His  son 
works  for  the  D.C.  Hlgh.vay  Department.  Vice 
chairman  is  Adelbert  W.  Lee,  a  realtor  who 
advertises  himself  as  a  "qualified  appraiser 
in  condemnation  suits."  Among  the  other 
sixteen  advisors  are  Daniel  W.  Bell,  former 
president  of  American  Security  and  Trust; 
Francis  O.  Addison,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company;  J.  N.  Robertson, 
treasurer  of  the  American  Road  Builders  As- 
sociation; P.  Y.  K.  Howat,  president  of  Howat 
Concrete  Company;  trucker  Francis  J.  Kane; 
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building  contractor  J.  Slater  Davidson,  Jr.; 
U.S.  Senate  Chaplain  Dr.  Frederick  Browii 
Harris;  C.  D.  Curtlss,  the  Road  Gang  award 
recipient  who  was  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
commissioner  until  1957  when  he  moved  to 
the  American  Road  Builders  Association  as 
special  assistant  to  Its  newly  arrived  execu- 
tive secretary.  General  Prentiss;  attorney 
Renah  P.  Camaller;  retired  Deputy  Police 
Chief  William  J.  Liverman;  Msgr.  Thomas  W. 
Lyons;  school  board  member  Mrs.  Gloria 
Roberts;  Colonel  West  A.  Hamilton  of  Hamil- 
ton  Printing;  Clark  G.  Diamond  of  Sealtest 
Foods;  Stephen  R.  Woodzell,  president  of 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company;  and  Irv- 
ing C.  Root,  a  city  planning  consultant.  The 
chairmen  of  the  suburban  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia boards  are  also  members  of  the  D.C. 
board. 

RIDE   IN   THE   DESERT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ray 
McHugh,  Washington  Bureau  chief  of 
the  Copley  Press,  recently  made  an  on- 
the-spot  inspection  tour  of  the  Israel 
side  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  analyzed  his 
impressions  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and 
the  Suez  Canal  battleline  in  an  article 
in  the  Wednesday,  May  27  Elgin,  III., 
Daily  Courier-Ne'ft's.  In  view  of  the  grow- 
ing belligerence  of  Egyptian  President 
Nasser  and  growing  Soviet  involvement 
in  the  Middle  East,  I  believe  this  article 
is  quite  timely : 

Ride  in  the  Desert 
(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Kantara,  StTEZ  Canal.— The  flak  Jackets 
and  British-type  helmets  make  the  100- 
degree  heat  even  more  oppressive.  Flies  and 
desert  gnats  hover  In  swarms,  darting  in  for 
attacks.  The  white  sand  clings  to  clothing 
and  seeps  inside  to  chafe  the  skin. 

But  a'  reporter  quickly  forgets  his  discom- 
fort as  his  driver  begins  the  last  five-mile 
dash  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  safety  of 
Israeli  fortifications. 

The  oU-stalned  sand  dunes  on  both  sides 
of  the  Russian-built  one  and  one-half  lane 
black  asphalt  road  have  been  beaten  back  by 
countless  tanks,  half-tracks  and  other 
armored  vehicles.  Both  sides  of  the  road  are 
littered  with  the  debris  of  war. 

Some  of  the  burned  out,  rusting  hulks  of 
trucks  and  tanks  are  mute  reminders  of  the 
Egyptian  retreat  down  this  road  In  1967.  A 
wrecked  armored  car  and  a  self-propelled 
gun  that  lies  twisted  and  broken,  however, 
bear  the  star  of  David  Insignia  and  are  evi- 
dence that  some  Egyptian  shells  in  recent 
weeks  have  found  their  mark. 

The  driver  slows  as  a  Patton  tank  lumbers 
across  the  road  ahead,  changing  position,  and 
one  becomes  aware  of  miles  of  telephone  line 
and  barbed  wire  tossed  Into  Jumbled  tangles 
by  long-ranging  Egyptian  shells  that  may 
have  been  seeking  the  slx-inch-thlck  black 
cables  that  carry  water  and  gasoline  to  Kan- 
tara. 

'Hang  on"  shouts  the  driver  and  he 
wrenches  the  wheel  first  to  one  side,  then 
the  other  to  avoid  fresh  shell  holes  In  the 
road,  but  never  easing  the  pressure  on  the 
accelerator. 

A  line  of  low  green  trees  comes  into  view 
and  as  It  grows  one  makes  out  a  cluster  of 
pink  stucco  building  ahead. 

The  trees  mark  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  whose  sluggish  green  waters  were 
once  the  lifeline  of  the  British  empire  and 
the  Middle  East  oil  industry.  Today  they  are 
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the  front  line  between  Israel  and  Egypt  in 
a  steadily  worsening  conflict  that  seems  to 
defy  solution. 

Kantaran  which  means  "bridge"  in  Arabic, 
is  the  key  communications  point  on  the 
northern  reaches  of  the  canal.  It  lies  halfway 
between  Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Ismalia  and  it  is  a  door  that  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  must  open  if  he  ever  hopes  to 
retake  the  Sinai  Desert  and  march  on  Tel 
.\vi\-.  It  was  the  base  for  Britain's  World  War 
I  conquest  of  Palestine. 

The  .simple  fact  of  tiie  Sinai  i.=  road.';.  No 
military  defense  or  offenses  ran  ignore  them, 
.■nd  from  the  Egyptian  side  (-f  tl'.e  canal  any 
attempt  to  reclaim  tins  va.st  desert  and  push 
agitin  to  the  threshold  of  Israel  muii  be  con- 
centrated on  Kantara,  Ismalia  and  Suez  to 
the  south. 

Infantry  assaults,  supported  by  armor,  are 
out  of  the  question  m  the  desert  and  north- 
ern niarshlaPds  near  the  Mediterranean  and 
there  is  no  evidei.ce  that  the  .Soviets  are 
ready  to  gi-i  e  Nasser  the  ships,  equipment  and 
'raining  necessary  for  a  leapfrog  amphibious 
campaign  across  the  Mediterranean  shore. 

The  full  division  of  Egyptians  confronting 
♦he  small  Israeli  garrison  at  Kantara.  how- 
ever, has  bridging  equipment  and  some  am- 
phibian tanks  should  the  order  come  to 
attempt  a  crossing  in  force. 

■If  I  were  them.  I  would  not  attempt  it," 
said  an  Israeli  colonel  In  command  of  this 
northern  sector,  "but  then  the  Egyptians 
('.ten  are  illogkal." 

Kantara  is  one  point  of  the  apex  of  a  tri- 
angb  that  runs  straight  north  like  an  arrow 
up  the  canal  to  Port  Said.  ea.«;t  along  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  luxurious  da'e  palm 
forests  of  El  Arrish  where  Napoleon  once 
landed  almost  200  years  ago,  then  southwest 
back  to  Kantara — or  what  Is  left  of  it. 

Inside  this  triangle  is  a  maze  of  marsh- 
land, bitter  salt  lakes  and  shifting  sand 
South  of  the  El  Arrlsh-Kantara  Road  is  an 
ocean  of  sand  dunes,  some  50  feet  high, 
tnarked  only  by  the  quickly  erased  tracks 
of  a  wandering  bedouin  and  his  camel. 

"There  is  simply  no  way  back  across  the 
desert,  except  by  this  road,"  said  the  colonel. 

The  road  which  continues  for  250  kilo- 
aeters  to  the  kibbutz  on  the  edge  of  the 
Gaza  Strip  where  Samson  wrecked  the 
Philistines'  temple  and  later  met  Lelllah  Is 
still  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  the  1967 
Egvptlan  debacle — burned-out  tanks  and 
trucks,  bullet-riddled  villages  and  the 
of  a  thousand  tanks  and  armored  vehicles. 

Arab  children  play  in  the  wJeckage  and 
their  mothers  and  older  sisters  patiently 
search  along  the  highways  for  pomegranates 
while  men  sit  in  small  clusters,  sharing  old 
stories,  or  work  in  small  detachments,  sweep- 
ing and  shoveling  last  night's  sand  off  the 
asphalt.  At  intervals.  Amerlcan-bullt  snow- 
plows  are  parked  in  shelters,  ready  to  clear 
the  road  in  the  event  of  a  severe  sandstorm. 
With  the  exception  of  El  Arrish.  most  of 
the  villages  in  the  occupied  Sinai  seem  vir- 
tually deserted.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  repair  the  damages  of  1967.  El  Arrish  Is 
swollen  by  refugees  from  Kantara.  The  Is- 
raelis evacuated  the  civilian  population  from 
the  canal  almost  immediately  after  their 
1967  victory. 

An  American  visiting  this  strange,  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  the  world  is  struck  by 
the  dimensions  of  the  Arab-Israeli  confron- 
tation. 

If  it  is  true  that  Nasser  has  gathered  huge 
forces  along  the  canal,  it  seems  equally  true 
that  Israel  Is  relying  on  a  much  smaller,  but 
■A'ell-honed,  highly  mobile  defense,  backed 
hy  US  -built  Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles  that 
sit  almost  nonchalantly  by  the  roadside, 
pointing  west,  northwest  and  southwest. 

No  vlstors  sees  the  full  scope  of  the  Israeli 
military  effort,  but  the  network  of  supply 
bases,  communications  centers,  support 
roads  and  repair  depots  indicates  a  strong 
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defense  in  depth.  Defense  Minister  Mos;;e 
Dayan  and  Chief  of  Staff  Bar  Lev  are  ap- 
parently confident  that  Israeli  air  superior- 
ity combined  with  well-protected  strong 
points  along  the  canal  would  provide  the 
precious  hours  needed  to  call  up  reserves 
and  regulars  from  Israel  to  meet  any  full- 
scale  offensive. 

Eventually,  the  Introduction  cf  Ru-sslan 
pilots  over  the  canal  and  the  Sinai  could 
force  a  change  In  this  strategy,  but  Israel's 
forces  today  appear  designed  to  punish  any 
Egyptian  forays  across  the  canal  while  also 
providing  the  support  structure  for  greatly 
expanded  forces,  if  they  are  needed. 


MEDICAL   CARE   AT  VA   HOSPITALS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  the  Veterans'  Administration  sys- 
tem of  medical  care  for  our  veterans  has 
come  imder  attack.  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  that  these  misleading  and  dis- 
torted attacks  will  discourage  the  brave 
men  now  in  military  service  and  cause 
them  to  fear  the  treatment  they  will  re- 
ceive should  they  need  hospitalization 
after  returning  home.  Let  me  say  they 
should  have  no  fear.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  the  VA  hospitals  through- 
out the  country  are  ranked  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  land  and  are  proficient  cen- 
ters of  care. 

Our  own  VA  hospital  in  Manchester  is 
one  that  we  can  be  proud  of  and  through 
personal  knowledge,  I  know  that  it  offers 
splendid  care  to  our  sick  and  disabled 
veterans. 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader  recently 
published  a  letter  from  the  mother  of 
two  veterans  that  tells  the  story  of  the 
care  her  sons  received  in  still  another  of 
our  VA  hospitals.  Her  letter  tells,  better 
than  any  words  of  mine,  of  the  fine  care 
that  is  given  in  the  VA  hospital  in  White 
River  Junction,  Vt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  this  letter 
from  this  brave  mother  and  the  comment 
of  the  editor  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  in  the  Record  at  this  time  that 
we  may  help  to  coimter  some  of  the  \m- 
warranted  charges  concerning  veterans' 
hospitals  that  have  caused  such  concern 
throughout  the  Nation: 

TRiBtiTE  TO  VA  Hospital  in  WnrtE 
River   Junction 

.Addressed  to  William  Loeb:  I  am  a  mother 
of  three  Marines,  who  served  In  the  Pacific 
during  WWII.  It  made  my  blood  boll  to  read 
the  recent  article  in  '"Life"  magazine  on  the 
VA  Hospitals. 

Two  of  ovu"  sons  each  loet  a  leg  and  have 
required  surgery  and  care  several  times  in  the 
past  years — one  time  as  recently  as  this 
spring.  They  have  been  patients  at  the  VA 
Hospital  in  White  River  Junction,  Vt.  There 
Just  are  not  enough  beautiful  words,  to  ex- 
press our  praise  of  this  hospital. 

As  one  enters  the  hospital,  the  waiting 
room  Is  very  attractive  There  Is  always  a 
beautiful  floral  arrangement.  Here  patlsnts. 
who  are  ambulatory,  may  visit  with  their 
families.  Children  are  not  allowed  In  the 
wards  or  rooms — so  It  means  a  lot  to  patients, 
to  be  able  to  see  the  children. 

The  ha<ipital  Is  the  epitome  of  cleanliness. 
The  care  of  the  patients  Is  wonderful.  The 
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doctors,  nurses,  corpsmen  and  aids  ;;re  so  kind 
10  the  patients  and  also  to  the  relatives  and 
friends  who  visit  them. 

The  food  Is  excellent.  The  patients  are 
given  printed  menus,  the  day  before,  they 
may  choose  wliat  they  wish  to  eat  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  think  this  eliminates  a  lot  of  waste 
Naturally,  all  patients  do  not  care  tor  the 
same  foods. 

Mos^t  of  the  rooms  and  wards  have  television 
s^ets,  as  does  the  recreation  rooms.  This  hospi- 
tal has  occupational  therapy,  "where  one  may 
learn  to  maice  leather  goods.  Jewelry,  etc.  I 
have  seen  some  beautiful  work  done  by 
patients.  It  certainly  helps  to  while  away  the 
hours  that  they  are  confined  and  gives  their 
morale  a  boost  to  make  a  beautiful  handbag 
for  their  wife,  say,  on  Mothers  Day. 

The  one  thing  that  gave  me  the  most  com- 
fort was  when  I  phoned  the  hospital  to  find 
out  the  condition  of  our  son  following  sur- 
gery. I  didn't  receive  the  usual  'as  well  as 
could  be  expected."  I  was  connected  with  a 
doctor  who  gave  me  a  true  and  complete 
rep>ort.  This  means  a  lot  to  the  family,  es- 
pecially when  the  distance  to  the  hospital  is 
great  and  the  roads  ley. 

If  such  conditions  do  exist  as  pictured  in 
'Life"  magazine,  I  think  such  hospitals  need 
.1  new  administrator. 

I  say,  "Thank  Gnd  for  the  VA  Hospital  in 
White  River  Jet..  Vt." 

I  feel  the  government  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  give  the  returning  veterans  'he  very 
best  of  care  and  the  benefits  of  the  ur.est  in 
medical  and  surgical  techniques 

Editors;  (Mother  of  two  wounded  veter- 
ans i — Having  had  many  contacts  with  the 
VA  hospital  in  White  River  Junction  we  con- 
cur most  emphatically  with  the  judgment 
expresed  above  .  .  .  and  to  think,  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  few  years  ago.  was  talki:!?  a'oout 
closing  this  hospital  down! 


CONGRESSMAN  ROSENTHAL  FOR 
THE  CONSUMER 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it/has 
been  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  our  colleague  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  to  create  a  Cabinet  position 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  as  an  independent 
agency  to  act  as  a  watchdog  over  con- 
sumer problems  and  a  guardian  of  con- 
sumer rights.  Through  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  my  colleague  from  Queens.  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal,  and  others,  these 
issues  have  moved  into  the  forefr,.nt  of 
public  attention  and  have  provclied  de- 
bate and  editorial  comment  across  the 
country. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
June  22,  1970,  issue  of  the  Long  Island 
Press  on  the  subject  of  consumer  legis- 
lation. I  am  placing  the  text  of  the  edito- 
rial in  the  Record  at  this  time  in  order 
to  add  to  this  constructive  debate. 
S'rHONG  Medicine  Is  Needed 

A  timely  report  prepared  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  has  confirmed 
criticism  of  federal  regulatory  agencies  long 
voiced  by  consumer  groups. 

In  such  areas  as  automobiles,  flammable 
fabrics  and  toys,  these  agencies  have  not 
grappled  "with  urgent  problems  of  product 
safety,  according  to  the  report  written  by 
Howard  A.  Jeffront.  former  chief  counsel  for 
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the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  and 
Three  nssociutes.  If  this  official  negligence 
continues,  the  panel  found,  "the  agencies 
will  serve  mainly  to  Insulate  resistant  In- 
dustry   irom    legitimate   complaints." 

The  report  said  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
align  such  agencies  as  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment squarely  on  ihe  side  of  the  consumer. 
where  they  belong.  The  answer  is  adequate 
funding  and  staffing  and  consumer  reprc- 
sentaMon  in  the  regulatory  process. 

These  findings  buttress  a  bill  to  create 
three  consumer  agencies.  Including  a  12- 
member  advisory  council  to  keep  the  White 
House  and  the  protective  agencies  posted  on 
The  etTectt\eness  of  laws  and  federal  pro- 
grams. Tliis  is  a  compromise  betv/ecn  Rep. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Jackson  Heights 
Democrat,  Its  chief  architect,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, which  wants  to  keep  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  a  permanent  White 
House  agency  and  create  a  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  In  the  Justice  Department. 
The  compronilse  bill  would  maintain  the 
White  House  office  but  create  an  Independent 
protection  agency  in  which  consumers  would 
be  adequately  represented. 

The  bill,  described  by  Rep.  Rosenthal  as 
"the  first  balance  wheel  inserted  into  the 
market  place  In  50  years."  may  not  provide 
all  the  answers  to  the  problem  of  consumer 
protection— but  It  is  at  least  a  departure 
from  regulatory  agencies  that  fall  to  regulate 
and  protective  agencies  that  fail  to  protect. 


CAMBODIA 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF   M.ASSACHt?SETT3 

TX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  stated  that  he  had  pulled 
all  U.S.  troops  out  of  Cambodia  and 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  has  been 
a  "success." 

I  have  been  opposed  to  our  invasion 
of  Cnmbodia  since  the  President  an- 
nounced that  U.S.  troops  would  be  sent 
into  that  neutral  coimtry  on  April  30. 
Nothing  has  happened  since  that  time  to 
change  my  opinion. 

Robert  Keatley  in  an  article  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Nixon  to 
Claim  Success  for  Raids,  But  Critics 
Dubious  About  Gains,"  has  articulated 
the  questions  that  I  and  many  of  my 
collcagrues  have  raised  about  the  ration- 
ale behind  the  Cambodian  decision  and 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  "victory" 
which  liave  em.anated  so  frequently  from 
the  administration. 

I  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  invasion 
of  Cambodia  has  merely  served  to  widen 
the  Vietnam  war  and  to  embroil  us  in  a 
longer,  more  costly,  and  more  divisive 
Indocliincse  conflict. 

Keatley  writes: 

The  Cambodian  raids  were  supposed  to 
ease  pressures  in  South  Vietnam — not  create 
another  client  state  for  the  U.S.  to  bankroll. 
But  some  fear  the  latter  is  happening,  with 
the  US.  drifting  into  deeper  commitments  ;o 
Cambodia's  Premier  Lcn  Nol  day  by  day. 

Economic  and  military  aid  schemes  are 
being  planned,  too;  a  $50  million  program  for 
the  fiscal  ye.ir  beginning  tomorrow  Is  likely 
(up  from  7.9  million  in  the  year  ending 
today ) . 

Keatley  also  questions  whether  the 
Lon  Nol  regime  can  survive  for  very  long 
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and  describes  Communist  expansion  into 
southern  Laos  and  into  northern  Cam- 
bodia— an  expansion  that  will  give  the 
Communists  "new  supply  routes  and  base 
areas." 

One  of  the  President's  reasons  for 
sending  troops  into  Cambodia  was  that 
success  of  the  Vietnamization  program 
would  be  enhanced  by  clearing  out  enemy 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

In  fact,  by  diverting  thousands  of 
American  troops  into  Cambodia  for  the 
past  60  days  and  by  sanctioning  the  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  presence  of  South  "Viet- 
namese troops  in  Cambodia,  we  may  very 
well  liave  weakened  our  military  posture 
in  "Vietnam  and  prolonged  our  stay  there. 
Keatley  states: 

Communist  military  activity  has  increased 
since  April  20  (except  for  the  Saigon  area) 
and  Is  running  at  higher  rates  than  during 
1970's  early  months.  'Saigon's  army  has  done 
badly  In  some  defense  battles,  such  as  re- 
cent engagements  in  the  mountain  resort  of 
Dalat  and  farther  north  near  the  demilita- 
rized zone,  while  the  invasion  has  diverted 
senior  Vietnamese  commanders  from  local 
security  programs  at  home.  In  South  Viet- 
nam generally,  American-South  Vietnamese 
pressure  on  the  Communists  has  eased,  al- 
lowing them  to  move  about  more  freely. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
all  Americans  should  consider  seriously 
the  ramifications  of  our  actions  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  I  hope  that  never  again  will 
we  be  so  foolish  as  to  undertake  such  a 
hopeless  mission. 

The  article  follows : 
C.».MBOL)i.\N  Payoff:  Nixon-  to  Claim  Success 

FOR    Raids,    but    Critics    Dubious    About 

Gains 

(By  Robert  Keatley) 

Washincton. — "Cambodia  can  be  described 
by  one  word;  Victory!" 

That's  the  loyal  assessment  of  Gen.  Leonard 
Chapman,  the  rather  thoughtful  Marine 
Corps  commandant  and  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  are  the  senior 
military  advisers  to  President  Nixon. 

It's  certainly  a  Judgment  that  will  be  re- 
peated today  when  Mr.  Nixon  releases  his 
summary  of  the  controversial  Cambodian  in- 
vasion, which  has  Just  ended  (for  30,000 
American  ground  troops  at  least;  some  South 
Vietnamese  remain).  In  addition,  the  Chief 
Executive  will  surely  emphasize  thl.s  opin- 
ion during  tomorrow  night's  special  tele- 
vision Interview,  when  he  will  spend  an  hour 
answering  somewhat  critical  questions  from 
three  newsmen. 

Bit  "victory"  Is  not  the  verdict  of  many 
otlier  Administration  officials.  Including  some 
of  those  best-Informed  about  Asia.  They  be- 
lieve the  pluses  and  minuses  of  the  Cam- 
'oodlan  venture  roughly  cancel  each  other. 
Some  claim  the  costly  invasion  has  done  nii 
permanent  damage  to  Hanoi's  war  strategy 
and  hinders  U.S.  efforts  to  end  iTn  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  They  see  few  direct  war 
gains  v,-ithin  South  Vietnam  due  to  the  in- 
cursion and  worry  that  intensified  political 
opposition  at  home  may  hinder  Mr.  Nixon's 
ability  to  continue  an  orderly  disengagement 
there. 

"It's  the  same  old  story  of  the  war,"  com- 
plains one  official.  "When  we  total  the  gains 
and  subtract  the  losses,  there  Isn't  much 
left." 

drifting  into   COMMITMFN.'S 

The  Cambodian  raids  were  supposed  to 
ease  pressures  In  South  Vietnam,  not  create 
another  client  state  for  the  U.S.  to  bankroll. 
But  some  fear  the  latter  is  happening,  with 
the  U.S.  drifting  Into  deeper  commitments 
to  Cambodia's  Premier  Lon  Nol  day  by  day. 

Tliose  who  t.ike  this  view  note  that  both 
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Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Rogers  now  concede 
that  continuing  American  air  strikes,  os- 
tensibly to  interdict  enemy  supply  lines,  will 
iri  fact  give  the  Cambodian  army  combat 
support  at  times.  Also,  an  American  am- 
bassador will  soon  be  assigned  to  Phnom 
Penh,  the  capital,  upgrading  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion there.  Economic  and  military  aid 
schemes  are  being  planned,  too;  a  $50  mil- 
lion program  for  the  fiscal  year  beginnlcg 
tomorrow  is  likely  (up  from  $7.9  million  in 
the  year  ending  today) . 

The  U.S.  military  attache's  staff  in  Phnom 
Penh,  now  totaling  17,  is  growing;  it  may 
soon  become  a  small  advisory  and  training 
unit  for  Lon  Nol's  ragtag  army.  Washington 
l3  encouraging  and  will  probably  finance  both 
Thai  and  South  Vietnamese  troops  if  they 
enter  Cambodia  to  fight  the  Communists. 

Complicating  U.S.  Involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia is  the  fact  that  Communist  forces  now 
control  the  northern  half  of  the  country  and 
are  operating  elsewhere  there.  Cambodia's 
general  assembly,  in  a  recent  secret  session. 
discussed  voting  no  confidence  in  Lon  Nol, 
a  move  that  would  shatter  the  fragile  po- 
litical situation  In  Phnom  Penh.  The  as- 
sembly settled  for  a  watchdog  committee, 
headed  by  the  premier's  sharpest  critic,  whicii 
is  supposed  to  insure  that  Lon  Nol  fulfills 
pledges  that  brought  him  Into  power,  such  as 
fighting  Communists  and  corruption. 

"U.S.  policy  hasn't  allowed  for  the  fact 
that  Lon  Nol  may  not  survive  very  long,' 
says  an  Asia  expert. 

Besides  fanning  out  In  Cambodia,  the 
Communists  have  extended  their  control  in 
southern  Laos  since  American  troops  entered 
Cambodia  April  20.  Taken  together,  these 
moves  give  them  new  supply  routes  and  base 
areas.  Moreover,  experts  say  the  enemy  will 
regain  partial  use  of  lost  sanctuaries  as  the 
Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  leave  Cam- 
bodia. There  the  Communists  can  dig  up 
still-hidden  supply  caches;  according  to  some 
informed  estimates,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
their  supplies  remain  safely  in  place. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  the  picture  Mr. 
Nixon  will  paint  today.  His  lengthy  white 
paper  will  undoubtedly  claim  unqualified 
successes  for  the  Joint  American-South  Viet- 
namese raids  into  enemy  bcLse  areas. 

TROOP    WITHDRAWALS 

Indications  are  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  say 
vital  enemy  sanctuaries  along  the  Cam- 
bodian border  have  been  destroyed  and  sup- 
ply routes  severed,  with  Hanoi  no  longer  able 
t  J  u?e  them  freely.  He  will  presumably  con- 
clude that  this  achievement  has  seriously 
?et  back  Communist  commanders  as  they 
try  to  disrupt  the  South  Vietnamese  govem- 
jnent's  programs  in  the  countryside.  As  evi- 
dence, the  President  may  cite  a  sharp  drop 
in  Rod  activity  around  Saigon  since  the  raids 
in  Cambodia  began. 

His  white  paper  will  be  replete  with  statis- 
tics. Its  said  the  account  will  recall  past 
totals  of  supplies  captured  in  operations  In 
South  Vietnam;  figures  from  the  Cambodian 
raids  will  top  these  by  wide  margins.  In- 
compLete  compllatlont  already  list  23,300 
weapons,  13.9  million  bullets  and  44,000 
rocket  rounds  captured,  among  other  things 

The  paper  will  also  promise  that  announced 
trcwp  withdrawals  can  proceed  on  schedule. 
with  50,000  more  men  leaving  South  Vietnam 
by  Oct.  15  and  another  100,000  by  May  1- 
^ir,  Nixon  may  hint  at  moving  even  faster 
if  events  warrant  it,  though  he  probably 
won't  make  any  firm  promises  at  this  time. 
House  Minority'  Leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Mich- 
lean  suggested  Sunday  that  Mr.  Nixon  may 
increase  the  Oct.  15  number  to  70,000  due  to 
U.S.  successes  in  Cambodia. 

And  there  is  a  good  chance  the  President 
m.ay  unveil  an  attention-getting  peace  offen- 
sive. One  item  may  be  appointment  of  3 
prestigious  ambassador  to  the  Paris  peace 
tallcs  in  place  of  Philip  Hablb,  the  able  career 
diplomat  now   in  charge  there    <Mr.  Hablb 
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mav  soon  become  ambassador  to  either  Thai- 
land or  Cambodia) .  More  sweeping  could  be 
a  dramatic  proposal  for  a  cease-fire,  while 
Hanoi  and  Washington  work  out  arrange- 
ments for  ending  the  war  completely.  (Some 
officials  expecting  such  a  proposal  believe 
Hanoi  would  flatly  reject  It,  because  it  would 
require  North  Vietnam  to  react  from  -uhat 
Mr.  Nixon  paints  as  a  position  of  weakness.) 

All  in  all,  today's  pronouncement  will  seek 
to  show  that  a  tenacious  enemy  has  been 
punished,  the  net  cost  to  the  U.S.  has  been 
small  and  the  war  situation  is  vastly  im- 
proved. It  will  also  stress  that  peace,  not 
military  victory,  is  the  main  objective,  and 
that  neither  wider  war  nor  new  U.S.  com- 
mitments have  developed  since  April  20. 

But  it  will  all  add  up  to  an  incomplete, 
and  m  some  ways  deceptive,  account  of  what 
the  Inv.ision  has  accomplished,  the  critics 
maintain. 

These  critics,  far  from  wanting  a  pell-mell 
puUout,  believe  the  U.S.  can  and  should 
honor  its  promise  to  help  create  a  Saigon 
regime  that  has  a  good  chance  of  overcoming 
Communist  opposition  at  home.  But  they 
tiilnk  White  House  planners  ordered  the 
Cambodian  raids  without  clear  ideas  of  how 
the  attacks  would  help  achieve  U.S. 
objectives. 

IMPACT    ON    VIETNAM 

To  Start  with,  the  Cambodian  incursions 
haven'*  seriously  upset  enemy  operations 
within  South  Vietnam — and  many  officials 
stres.-  :'.ie  war  must  be  decided  there,  not  In 
some  neighboring  nation.  Communist  mili- 
tary activity  has  increased  since  April  20  (ex- 
cept for  the  Saigon  area)  and  Is  running  at 
higher  rates  than  during  1970's  early  months. 
Saigon'?  army  has  done  badly  in  some  defen- 
sive battles,  "such  as  recent  engagements  in 
the  mountain  resort  of  Dalat  and  farther 
north  near  the  demilitarized  zone,  while  the 
invasion  has  diverted  senior  Vietnamese 
commanders  from  local  security  programs  at 
home.  In  South  Vietnam  generally.  Ameri- 
can-South Vietnamese  pressure  on  the  Com- 
munists has  eased,  allowing  them  to  move 
about  rp.jre  freely. 

la  addition,  the  Cambodian  raids  have  not 
perm.inently  disrupted  the  enemy's  overall 
supply  program,  some  officials  say.  Despite 
heavy"  rains  and  air  raids,  the  Conimunlsts 
have  ivept  open  their  main  lines  leading  into 
southern  Laos  and  northern  Cambodia,  and 
they  are  pouring  50  tons  daily  into  new  sup- 
ply caches;  last  rainy  season  the  Reds  didn't 
keep  these  lines  In  operation. 

Back  on  April  20,  Mr.  Nixon  said  the  U.S. 
was  attacking  the  enemy's  Central  Office  for 
South  Vietnam  (COSVN).  which  he  called 
"the  headquarters  for  the  entire  Communist 
military  operation  in  South  Vietnam."  He 
hasn't  mentioned  it  since  and  probably  won't 
today,  for  good  reason. 

SHORT-LIVED   CAIN 

The  only  military  headquarters  actually 
overrun  by  allied  troops  was  that  of  the  Reds' 
Military  .'^ubreglnn  II,  responsible  for  the 
countryi;de  near  Saigon.  Senior  officers  were 
killed  and  captured,  equipment  seized  and 
iorces  routed;  the  sharp  drop  in  enemy  at- 
tacks in  the  Saigon  area  Is  a  direct  result. 
But  a  recent  intelligence  report  reaching 
iiere  informed  the  White  House  that  Sub- 
region  II  has  a  new  headquarters  and  is  re- 
stored to  "combat  effectiveness."  Presumably, 
enemy  activity  near  Saigon  will  pick  up  again 
to  match  increases  throughout  the  rest  of 
South  Vietnam. 

If  it  does,  this  means  Hanoi's  basic  battle 
plan  hasn't  been  seriously  damaged  by  the 
Cambodian  raids.  And  the  political  uproar 
they  caused  In  the  U.S.  could  well  reinforce 
North  Vietnam's  belief  that  it  can  outwalt 
the  Americans,  who  will  be  forced  to  go  home 
someday.  Hanoi's  units  within  South  Viet- 
nam remain  able  to  carry  on  low-level  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  apparently  will  have  ade- 
quate, though  certain!  V  not  excessive, 
■■upplies. 
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Perhaps  more  impwrtant,  Saigon  appar- 
ently has  no  specific  plans  for  exploiting  any 
morale  or  military  gains  resulting  from  the 
raids  into  Cambodia.  While  President  Thleu 
is  Increasingly  optimistic  about  victory,  re- 
ports from  Saigon  say.  some  of  his  senior 
i^enerals  are  grumbling  about  lack  of  plans 
for  any  military  follow-through. 

American  forces  apparently  aron't  gearing 
up  for  intensified  operations  against  the 
Communists  within  South  Vietnam.  "There 
aren't  plans  for  doing  so — even  though  Gen. 
.^brams  understands  this  need  very  well," 
says  an  informed  source  here. 

MOVING  INTO  LAOS 

However,  there  Is  some  talk  in  the  bureauc- 
racy here  about  what  to  do  next.  To  date  it 
inu.^t  be  rated  more  of  a  possibility  than  a 
probability,  but  some  officials  are  contem- 
plating ground  attacks  by  U.S.  allies  into 
Laos  to  try  to  cut  off  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
leading  South  from  Hanoi.  It's  reported  this 
higlily  tentative  talk  focuses  on  the  possibil- 
ity inserting  Thai  troops  from  the  west  and 
South  Vletnamenese  soldiers  from  the  east, 
presumably  with  much  American  combat 
-support  but  no  U.S.  ground  forces. 

"Attacks  on  Communist  forces  on  southern 
L.aoi^and  near  the  DMZ  could  be  very  profita- 
ble," argues  one  official. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  warned 
Hanoi  he  will  act  decisively  If  the  enemy 
doesn't  cool  the  combat  and  talk  peace,  and 
he  may  have  this  move  in  mind.  But  many 
who  know  the  rugged  Laotian  terrain  insist 
no  available  forces  could  satisfactorily  do 
the  Job  of  cutting  off  the  trail,  and  the  fear 
of  fresh  political  dissent  at  home  might  rule 
out  the  venture. 

As  an  alternative  to  some  big  offensive 
against  this  crucial  supply  route.  Washing- 
ton might  settle  for  a  resumption  of  small- 
s-ale ground  raids  conducted  against  the 
•  r.ill  in  the  past. 

Some  analysts  find  this  possibility  dis- 
turbing, however.  "It  is  policy  by  increment," 
.says  one,  meaning  that  the  U.S.  Is  deciding 
things  case-by-case  rather  than  following  a 
broad  master  plan  with  well-defined  objec- 
tives. These  worriers  feel  that  President 
Nixon  and  his  senior  foreign -affairs  adviser. 
Henry  Kissinger,  may  have  forgotten  their 
views  to  substitute  sound  planning  for  the 
chaotic  policy-making  of  recent  years. 

RED   china's   role 

Some  officials  have  still  another  worry: 
Communist  China.  They  say  U.S.  policies 
seem  to  be  giving  China  opponunities  for 
making  inexpensive  gestures  that  could  upset 
the  political  atmosphere  of  Southeast  Asia 
without  compensating  gains  for  the  non- 
Communist  side. 

Peking  isn't  likely  to  send  troops  into 
Indochina  as  long  as  North  Vietnam  Itself 
isn't  Invaded,  most  analysts  agree.  But  if 
U.S. -backed  Thai  "volunteers"  enter  Cam- 
bodia, Chairman  Mao's  men  may  announce 
plans  to  organize  Chinese  "volunteers"  to 
fight  back  either  in  Cambodia  or  in  Thailand 
itself — where  a  small-scale  Communist  insur- 
gent movement  Is  run  by  peklng,  not  Hanoi. 

It's  unlikely  that  any  such  Chinese  volun- 
teers would  actually  be  .'^ent  south,  but  the 
political  repercussion  in  Bangkok  neverthe- 
less would  be  great.  The  threat  of  a  Chinese 
invasion  could  frighten  the  Thais  out  of  ^he 
war  or  at  least  cause  considerably  panic — 
■without  a  single  Peking  soldier  leaving  home. 

In  addition,  China  now  has  roughly  15,000 
troops  and  engineers  In  northern  Laos,  up 
from  only  6,000  last  October;  they  are  build- 
ing a  road,  supposedly  at  the  request  of  the 
Laotian  government.  Bangkok  sees  It  as  an 
invasion  route  to  Thailand;  If  the  Chinese 
should  push  the  road  further  south,  that, 
too.  would  upset  Tlial  confidence. 

"All  the  Chinese  would  have  to  do  is  go 
half-way  to  the  Thai  border,  stop  and  build 
a  basketball  court,"  says  one  analyst,  "but 
:•.  would  do  the  trick.  " 
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NEW  RECOGNITION  SIGNALS  ARE 
NEEDED  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS 
THESE   DAYS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend  the   column   by   John   P.    Roche 
which  ran  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
June  25.  While  written  in  a  light  vein,  it 
contains  a  significant  message  which  is 
well  worth  noting.  The  column  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  25,  1970] 
New  Recognition  Signals  Needed  in 
American   Politics   These  Days 
(By   John   P.   Roche) 

Life  these  days  Is  pretty  complicated. 
From  the  mall  that  comes  in.  It  seems  that 
one  thing  we  desperately  need  in  American 
politics  are  some  new  recognition  signals — 
the  equivalent  of  I.F.F.  (Identification: 
Friend  or  Foe)  radar.  For  example,  a  reader 
writes:  "The  other  night  I  accidentally 
turned  on  a  radio  program  and  heard  some- 
one bitterly  denouncing  'Kosher  National- 
ism' and  Jew  imperialism.'  I  thought  the 
American  Nazis  had  seized  the  sia,tlon.  but 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  Black  Panther  at  a 
leftwing  rally," 

Another  correspondent,  equally  perplexed, 
noted  that  he  was  reading  an  article  vigor- 
ously defending  the  power  of  the  President 
to  engage  In  hostilities  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  He  assumed 
It  was  written  by  Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas 
but  discovered  at  the  conclusion  that  in 
fact  the  author  was  Sen.  William  Fulbright 
of  Arkansas — in  an  earlier  manifestation. 

Obviously  something  has  to  be  done  to  get 
our  contemporary  categories  sorted  out  In 
every  historical  period  there  are  litmus  tests 
designed  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.  Right  after  World  War  II.  for  instance, 
we  had  a  lot  of  Communist  problfms  in  the 
liberal  movement.  Disciplined  Party  cau- 
cuses tried  to  Infiltrate  and  capture  various 
liberal  organizations.  If  one  started  accusing 
the  C.P.  of  colonization,  he  was  immediately 
denounced  as  a  'Red  baiter"  and,  later,  a 
"McCarthyite." 

It  became  es.sentlal  to  force  the  infiltrators 
to  Identify  themselves.  For  this  purpose  antl- 
communlst  liberals  devised  an  amendment 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  could  be  used 
in  virtually  all  situations.  The  Party  faction 
in  a  group  would  introduce,  say,  a  motion 
condemning  loyalty  oaths  for  teachers.  We 
wovUd  introduce  a  simple  amendment,  a  pre- 
amble stating:  "While  we  dlsappro\  e  of 
te.achers  who  accept  totalitarian  disci- 
pline from  either  the  right  or  the  left"  .  .  . 
The  condemnation  of  loyalty  oaths  would 
follow.  Although  they  were  crazy  not  to 
roll  with  the  punch,  the  Communists  were 
under  orders  that  any  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  had  to  be  opposed.  The  vote  on  this 
one  Invariably  provided  a  hard  head-count. 
It  differentiated  the  cadres  from  the  con- 
fused fellow  travelers. 

In  1948,  when  Henry  Wallace  provided  the 
Communists  with  a  sacrificial  offering,  one 
could  always  turn  a  Progressive  Party  meeting 
inside  out  by  moving  that  the  group  sup- 
port "self-determination  for  Macedonia," 
Most  Progressive  Party  supporters  were  In- 
nocents who  asked  for  It.  They  were  always 
baffled  when  their  Communist  Ideological 
guardians  went  up  In  smoke  about  the  Mace- 
donians, not  realizing  that  "self-determina- 
tion for  Macedonia"  was  a  "vicious  Trot- 
skylst.  Bukharlnlte,  anti-socialist  slogan" — 
that  Is,  Tito  was  behljnd  It! 

There  are  some  recognKlon  signals  around 
today,  but  they  tend  to  be  fairly  esoteric.  You 
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can.  for  Instance,  Instantly  fragment  a  New 
Left  youth  meeting  by  advocating  "spontane- 
ity." This  sends  the  orthodox  Communists 
up  one  wall,  the  orthodox  Trotskyltes  up  an- 
o:her.  the  Castro-Maoltes  up  a  third,  ^nd  the 
authentic  crazies  up  still  a  fourth.  Or.  sug- 
gest thtit  American  Negroes  are  an  oppressed 
colonial  people  awaiting  national  liberation," 
and  watc^\  the  fun. 

But  these  are  Inadequate  for  our  needs.  Our 
b.'isic  problem  is  how  to  tell  a  "rrid!v-:i!"  irom 
a  "reactionary."  and  the  old  standards  are 
clearly  obsolete.  I  would  welcome  suggestions 
I  to  save  time,  send  them  directly  to  me  at 
Brandels  University,  Waltham,  Ma=;s.  02154) 
from  readers  with  the  hope  that  some  time 
in  the  near  future  a  column  can  be  used  to 
set  out  the  best  proposals.  After  all,  when  you 
are  not  sure  whether  you  are  listening  to  a 
Nazi  or  a  Panther,  something  urgent  must 
be  done. 


HARMFUL  CHEMICALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    M.M.NE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  calling  to 
our  colleagues'  attention  a  most  interest- 
ing letter  written  by  Thomas  Whiteside 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine, and  containing  an  examination  of 
several  household  items  which  may  be 
hazardous  to  the  public  health. 

The  letter,  entitled  "Department  of 
Amplification,"  is  a  follow-up  to  Mr. 
Whiteside's  New  Yorker  articles  earlier 
this  year  about  the  dangerous  fetus-de- 
foiminK  herbicide  2,4, 5-T,  which  has 
been  utilized  extensively  as  a  defoliant 
m  Vietnam  and  as  a  weed  killer  here  in 
the  UnitL'd  States. 

This  and  other  polychlorinated  phe- 
nolic compounds  are  so  potentially  dan- 
gei-ous  and  attempts  by  public  agencies  to 
restrict  their  distribution  and  use  so 
feeble,  his  argument  goes,  that  uses  of 
such  chemicals  should  be  fully  suspended 
until  it  has  been  clearly  shown  "through 
the  necessary  chemical,  biological,  and 
environmental  testing"  that  their  em- 
ployment is  not  in  fact  a  public  health 
hazard. 

The  Whiteside  argument  is  cogent.  The 
gentleman's  letter  follows: 

Department  of  Amplification, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  7, 1970. 
The  Editors, 
The  New  Yorker 

Dear  Sirs:  In  the  issues  of  February  7th 
and  March  14th  of  this  year,  I  presented  In 
The  New  Yorker  some  of  the  mounting  evi- 
dence regarding  the  dangerous  teratogenic, 
or  fetus-deforming,  effects  of  the  herbicide 
2.4.5-T.  which  has  been  used  in  huge  amounts 
over  the  past  decade  as  a  defoliant  in  Viet- 
nam and  as  a  weed  killer  here  at  home.  What 
seemed  particularly  alarming,  as  I  reported, 
was  the  seemingly  unavoidable  presence  In 
2.4.5-T  of  a  highly  toxic  and  teratogenic  con- 
taminant belonging  to  a  group  known  com- 
monly as  dioxins.  I  also  pointed  out  the  re- 
luctance of  the  government,  despite  Its  ap- 
parent awareness  of  the  dangers,  to  eliminate 
or  drastically  restrict  the  use  of  this  herbi- 
cide. 

On  April  15th  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Jesse  L.-  Stelnseld.  ap- 
peared before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  headed 
by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  that 
was  investigating  the  safety  of  2.4.5-T  and 
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announced,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  number  of  measures  that  were 
being  taken  to  limit  the  use  o:  2.4.5-T  in  this 
country.  These  measures  included  the  Im- 
mediate suspension  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  registrations  of  liquid  formula- 
tions of  2.4.5-T  used  around  the  home  and 
of  all  formulations  used  for  killing  vegeta- 
tion around  lakes,  {>onds,  and  irrigation 
ditches.  The  Surgeon  General  also  announced 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
about  to  cancel  Its  registrations  of  non-liquid 
formulations  of  2.4.5-T  for  use  around  the 
home  and  on  food  crops,  including  corn, 
barley,  oats,  rice  rye.  apples,  and  blueberries. 
On  the  same  day  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard  announced  the  immediate 
suspension  of  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  in  Vietnam. 

Against  a  backgroimd  of  evidence  accu- 
mulated since  1966  that  2,4,5-T,  or  material 
with  which  it  is  ordinarily  contaminated  to 
some  degree,  exerts  a  fetus-deforming  effect 
on  the  offspring  of  experimental  animals, 
and  a  backgroimd,  too,  of  extraordinary  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  government  agen- 
cies, including  the  office  of  President  Nixon's 
own  Science  Adviser,  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge.  to  in- 
form the  public  in  a  forthright  manner  about 
the  potential  hazards  of  2.4, 5-T  to  human 
health,  the  statement  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral appeared  to  signal  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal action  at  last  against  ;he  widespread  use 
of  2.4.5-T.  Federal  law  requires  that  all  pes- 
ticides and  iierbicides  be  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  before  they  can 
be  marketed  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
the  conclusion  that  citizens  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  draw  from  the  Surgeon 
General's  statement  was  that  cancellation 
and  suspension  of  these  registrations  had 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  sale  and  use  of 
2.4.5-T  here. 

That  conclusion,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not 
justified.  The  word  "cancellation,"  wliich 
has  such  an  air  of  finality  about  It,  and 
which  seems  to  signify  drastic  action.  Is 
reaMy  one  of  the  weaker  words  in  the  federal- 
regulatory  lexicon — far  weaker  than  the 
word  "suspension,"  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  applied  to  Its  action  on  the 
registrations  of  liquid  formulations  of  2. 4, 5-T 
used  around  the  home  and  around  lakes, 
ponds,  and  irrigation  ditches.  To  illustrate 
one  of  the  powerful  distinctions  implicit  in 
this  upsidedown  bureaucratic  language. 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sus- 
pends the  registration  of  a  product  for  cer- 
tain uses,  the  suspension  takes  force  im- 
mediately, and  under  federal  law  shipments 
of  the  product  in  interstate  commerce  must 
stop:  In  effect,  the  flow  of  the  product  from 
manufacturer  to  ultimate  user  is  immedi- 
ately pinched  off  at  a  point  reasonably  close 
to  the  source  of  supply.  When  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cctncels  the  registration 
of  a  product  for  certain  uses,  however,  the 
movement  of  the  product  In  Interstate  com- 
merce is  brought  to  no  such  automatic  halt 
A  company  given  a  cancellation  order  is  told 
that  after  thirty  days  it  can  no  longer  ship  its 
prcKluct  across  state  Unes.  but  the  company 
has  the  right  to  appeal  the  order,  and  if  It 
does  appeal,  this  action  has  the  effect  of 
staying  the  order.  During  the  lengthy  proc- 
ess of  appeal,  the  company  can  continue  to 
produce,  ship,  and  sell  the  cancelled  product. 
A  company  whose  products  registration  Is 
suspended  has  no  such  recourse. 

Approximately  six  weeks  after  tlie  Surgeon 
General's  annoimcement  concerning  2.4.5-T. 
I  stopped  in  at  several  garden  stores  in  the 
New  York  area.  I  found  that  a  number  of 
2.4.5-T  formulations — weed  killers.  poison- 
Ivy  sprays,  and  lawn  food — were  still  on  sale. 
Since  the  Surgeon  General  had  cited  a.s  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  for  federal  actions 
ag.iinst  2.4.5-T  the  government's  wish  to  af- 
ford "maximtmi  protection  to  women  in  the 
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cliUdbearlng  years"  by  preventing  them 
from  being  exposed  to  the  herbicide,  this 
state  of  affairs  startled  me,  particularly  since 
May  and  June  are  the  months  of  maximum 
use  of  herbicides.  The  disturbing  fact  is  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  power 
to  compel  manufacturers  to  recall  from  re- 
tall  stores  products  whose  registration  for 
certain  uses  the  Department  has  either  can- 
celled or  suspended.  There  Is  no  federal  law 
against  a  retailer's  selling  such  a  product  or 
against  a  customers  buying  it.  The  law  does 
provide  that  stocks  of  it  can  be  seized  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  inspectors.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  retail  establisiinients 
.•ielling  herbicidal  formulations  for  home  use 
runs  into  the  scores  of  thousands,  whereas 
the  number  of  retail-store  Inspectors  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I 
recently  discovered,  is  exactly  thirty-two. 
On  a  practical  level,  then,  the  power  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  the 
retail  sale  of  such  products  is  almost  non- 
existent. Purthemiore.  not  only  is  it  legal 
under  federal  law  for  a  homeGv\-ner  to  fciuy 
a  products  whose  registration  for  certain 
uses  has  been  officially  cancelled  or  sus- 
pended but  It  is  legal  for  him  to  use  It  and 
use  It  in  any  way  he  pleases.  Without  break- 
ing any  federal  law.  he  can  dump  concen- 
trations of  2,4,5-T  on  his  lawn  in  such  a 
way  that  some  of  it  enters  his  or  his  neigh- 
bors' water  supplies. 

Similarly,  a  farmer  can  continue  to  use 
2.4, 5-T  on  his  crops  without  breakins  any 
federal  law  even  though  that  use  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  Department  of  Agrictilture 
cancellation  order.  The  only  risk  he  faces  Is 
that  of  .seizure  by  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration Inspectors  of  any  of  his  crops  s!i;pped 
in  interstate  commerce  that  are  found  to 
have  detectable  amounts  of  2.4.5-T  residue 
on  them.  The  risk  isn't  a  very  great  one,  since 
these  inspections  take  place  at  retail  out- 
lets— supermarkets,  and  so  on — where  F.D  A. 
inspectors  collect  samples  of  foodst'iSf  and 
send  them  back  to  the  F.D. A.  for  analysis, 
which  takes  time.  The  bureaucratic  machin- 
ery is  creaky,  and  if  any  detectable  residue  of 
2.4.5-T  is  found  on  the  foodstuff — say  blue- 
berries that  the  farmer  has  sprayed  with 
2. 4, 5-T — the  chances  are  that  by  th?  time 
the  Department  is  ready  to  seize  the  s-:ck  of 
blueberries  in  the  store  (which  after  all.  is 
probably  only  one  of  many  stores  to  which 
berries  from  this  batch  have  been  shipped) 
the  blueberries  have  been  bought  and  eaten. 
In  any  event,  only  the  blueberries  can  be 
found  guilty— not  the  farmer  or  the  sinpper. 
And  the  farmer  can  go  right  on  using  2  4.5-T 
as  he  pleases,  because  the  cancellation  powers 
and  suspension  powers  of  the  Department  of 
Agr'culture  apply  not  to  the  basic  cl'enrcal 
compound  of  2,4,5-T  as  such  but  only  to  the 
formally  registered  uses  for  which  it  :s  in- 
tended In  effect,  this  means  that  there  is 
federal  control  only  over  the  wording  f  f  la- 
bels on  the  cans,  bottles,  or  drums  of  these 
chemicals.  It  Is  true  that  the  Departmert  has 
asked  manufacturers  of  2.4, 5-T  prndiicts 
whose  registration  for  certain  uses  hav"  been 
cancelled  or  suspended  to  recall  the  pr  ducts 
from  retailers,  but  this  will  have  to  !>•>  dene 
strictly  on  a  voluntary  basis  if  it  is  drr.e  at 
all.  Even  if  it  actually  is  done,  and  the  prod- 
ucts are  back  in  the  manufacturers'  hand?, 
the  recall  does  not  mean  that  the  2, 4. 5-T  will 
be  destroyed.  For  the  most  part,  it  niean^ 
merely  that  the  2. 4, 5-T  formulation  will  be 
relabelled,  with  the  cancelled  use^  deleted. 
and  sold  over  again  in  the  same  form,  and 
even  in  the  same  containers.  And  since  the 
label  on  the  container  has  no  binding  force 
on  the  purchaser,  there  is  no  guarante?  at  all 
that  2.4.5-T  will  not  continue  to  be  aoplied 
in  ways  that  the  public  might  reasmably 
suppose  to  have  been  stopped  dead  by  the 
government. 

Further  examination  reveals  that  the  meas- 
ures against  the  use  of  2.4.5-T  that  appear 
to  be  so  sweeping  actually  apply  to  about 
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ten  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  2,4,5-T 
used  in  this  country— that  Is,  only  a  2.4,5-T 
used' around  homes,  gardens,  and  aquatic 
areas  and  on  food  crops.  And  since  2,4.5-T 
products  are  still  being  sold  freely  in  garden- 
supply  stores,  I  estimate  that  so  far  the 
cancellation  and  suspension  orders  have  af- 
fected no  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount.  About  ninety  per  cent. 
in  any  case,  is  used  for  the  control  of  woody 
plants  in  such  >.reas  as  rangeland  and  pas- 
tureland  and  along  railroad  and  electric 
line  rights-of-way.  These  uses  remain  un- 
affected by  the  new  federal  orders  because 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  H.E.W.,  and 
the  Interior  agreed  that  In  such  areas,  many 
of  which  are  remote  from  dense  population. 
2  4.5-T  does  not  constitute  an  Imminent 
hazard  to  women  of  children-bearing  age. 

I  believe  that  this  conclusion  deserves  re- 
examination As  studies  with  experimental 
animals  have  shown,  2.4.5-T  is  a  fetus-de- 
forminc  agent  both  In  its  relatively  pure 
form.  w"hich  has  so  far  been  formulated  only 
under  laboratory-test  conditions,  and  In  the 
form  m  which  It  Is  ordinarily  sold  to  users. 
Because  certain  factors  are  apparently  Im- 
possible to  eliminate  In  Its  production,  the 
latter  form  is  a  contaminated  one,  the  con- 
taminants being  present  in  amounts  that 
have  up  to  now  been  considered  tolerable. 
The  name  of  the  principal  contaminant  In 
2.4.5-T  IS  symmetrical  2,3,6,7-tetrachloro- 
dibenzo-p-dioxin,  and  it  has  been  found  to 
be  both  extremely  toxic  and.  In  certain  tests 
on  living  creatures,  teratogenic.  In  tests  on 
chick  embryos,  this  form  of  dloxln.  In  a  pure 
state,  has  the  capacity  to  deform  embryos 
at  levels  of  a  trilUonth  of  a  gram  per  kilo- 
gram of  the  egg — a  level  only  one-millionth 
as  great  as  that  required  to  achieve  a  com- 
parable effect  In  chick-embryo  experiments 
with  the  notorious  teratogen  thalidomide. 
And  in  tests  involving  a  mixture  of  dioxins 
in  which  the  symmetrical  tetrachlorodlben- 
zo-p-dioxin  predominated,  conducted  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  preg- 
nant hamsters,  a  dosage  of  9.1  mlllionths  of 
a  iram  per  day  (for  five  days)  per  kilogram 
of  the  mother's  body  weight  produced  an 
incidence  of  eighty-two  per  cent  mortality 
and  Piehty-two  per  cent  abnormality  among 
live  cfTspring. 

Dio.\ins  are  also  known  to  have  untoward 
elTec-p  on  human  beings.  In  factories  where 
24.5-T  is  produced,  the  dioxin  appears  as  a 
contaminant  in  an  Intermediate  stage  of  the 
manufacturing  process,  and  some  of  it  re- 
mains in  the  finished  product.  In  1964.  work- 
ers in  a  Midland.  Michigan,  factory  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  2.4.5-T.  contracted  an  Illness 
through  exposure  to  the  dloxln  contaminant 
The  svmptoms  of  this  Illness  were  described 
as  fellows  by  Dr.  Julius  E.  Johnon.  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Dow  Chemical  and  its  di- 
rector of  research  and  development.  In  testi- 
mony he  srave  in  mid-April  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  Investigating  2.4.5-T. 

The  mo.=t  sensitive  toxic  reaction  observed 
in  humans  to  this  Imptirity  |the  tetra  dl- 
oxm '  was  manifested  by  a  condition  known 
as  chloracne.  a  skin  disorder  mostly  prevalent 
01!  fh?  fa."e.  neck  and  back.  It  Is  similar  in 
appearance  to  severe  ncne  often  suffered  by 
teenagers. 

The  way  Dr.  Johnson  described  chloracne 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee,  it  does  not 
sound  li'Ke  a  very  serious  condition.  However. 
the  v  ay  he  described  it  before  the  subcom- 
mittee :s  not  quite  the  way  Dr.  Benjamin 
Holder,  the  director  cf  the  medical  depart- 
ment at  Dow's  Midland  Dlvl'ion.  had  de- 
.scribed  it  two  months  earlier  during  a  meet- 
ing With  government  chemists.  According  to 
a  memorandum  originating  in  one  cf  the 
regulatory  asencies  involved.  Dr.  Holder  said 
that  about  sixty  people  had  contacted  the 
disease  at  the  Dow  plant,  and  that  its  onset 
had  been  slow-  four  to  six  weeks.  The  mem- 
orandum continued: 
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Early  symptoms  (according  to  Dr  Holder) 
include  fatigue,  lassitude  and  depression,  and 
early  signs  Include  the  appearance  of  come- 
dones on  the  face  and  body  .  .  .  and  weight 
loss.  .  .  .  Severe  exposure  results  In  effects  in- 
volving internal  organs  and  nervous  system 
disorder  (polyneuritis  i .  .  .  .  Dr.  Holder  dis- 
cussed the  examination  and  treatment  of  ex- 
posed workers.  He  said  that  six  months  were 
required  for  marked  recovery  to  begin,  and 
complete  recovery  required  up  to  several 
years. 

According  to  a  paper  published  in  a  Ger- 
man scientific  journal  a  year  before  the  Dow 
people  made  these  observations,  the  symp- 
toms of  chloracne  associated  with  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  manufacture  of  2.4,5-T  in- 
clude mental  depression,  reduced  power  of 
recall  and  concentration,  disturbed  sleep, 
irritability,  reduced  libido,  and  Impotence. 
And  another  scientific  paper,  so  far  unpub- 
lished, on  an  outbreak  of  chloracne  that  oc- 
curred in  another  2.4.5-T  factory  mot  a  Dow- 
factory)  in  the  United  States,  describes  the 
continued  existence  of  serious  mental  dis- 
turbance among  affected  workers  some  six 
years  afterward.  The  reason  I  emphasise  the 
presence  and  the  extremely  hazardous  na- 
ture of  the  dioxin  contaminant  in  2,4.5-T  is 
that  while  the  Dow  people  claim  that  2.4.5-T 
is  readily  decomposable  in  soil  and  by  the 
action  of  sunlight  after  It  has  been  applied, 
neither  they  nor  anyone  else  has  ever  shown 
that  the  dioxin  contaminant,  as  distinct 
from  a  theoretically  pure  2.4,5-T.  is  biologic- 
ally degradabie;  that  is,  that  it  does  not  per- 
sist in  the  environment  cr  accumulate  in 
animal  tissue.  On  the  contrary,  the  charac- 
teristics of  dioxin-related  chloracne  poison- 
ing, far  from  resembling  those  of  the  tran- 
sient acne  of  teenagers,  includes  effects  that 
are  surely  indicative  of  a  serious  toxic  in- 
fluence that  is  stubbornly  persistent  in  the 
human  body  and  Its  central  nervous  system. 
.And.  according  to  Dr.  Jacqueline  Verrett.  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  .Administration  (Dr.  Ver- 
reit's  chick-embryo  studies  contributed  to 
the  discovery  that  the  cyclamates  widely 
used  as  sugar  substitutes  were  carcinogenic 
substances),  studies  of  the  effect:;  of  di- 
oxins on  chicks  and  small  mammals  indicate 
that  dioxin  m.ay  very  well  accumulate  in 
animal  tissue  more  or  less  as  DDT  does- — the 
difference  being  that  dioxin  is  Infinitely  more 
toxic. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  proof  that 
dioxin  Is  not  persistent  and  cumulative,  the 
continued  virtually  unrestricted  spraying  of 
2.4,5-T  on  pastureland  and  rangleland  seems 
to  me  to  constitute  a  serious  potential 
hazard  to  human  health.  In  spite  of  manu- 
facturers' claims,  there  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  the  dioxin  contaminant  does  not 
persist  in  the  sprayed  area  long  after  the 
2.4.5-T  Itself  has  broken  down.  The  amounts 
of  dioxin  that  would  thus  remain  would,  .ad- 
mittedly, be  very  small  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  2.4.5-T  originally  laid  down — the 
Dow  people,  for  example,  claim  that  the  di- 
oxin content  of  their  2.4.5-T  is  less  than  one 
part  per  million — but  the  potency  of  dioxin 
Is  so  extreme  that  a  serious  question  arises 
whether  traces  of  dioxin  remain  on  sprayed 
pastureland  and  may  be  Ingested  by  beef 
cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  sheep,  with  the  result 
that  dloxln  builds  up  in  the  tissues  of  these 
livestock  and  enters  the  human  food  chain 
tiirough  meat  or  milk.  The  relentlessness  of 
the  cumulative  process  Involving  DDT  and 
other  pesticides  is  well  known  by  now.  when 
human  milk  contains  more  DDT  than  federal 
law  permits  in  cow's  milk  crossing  state  lines, 
and  when  virtually  every  sample  of  drinking 
water  tested  throughout  the  country  by  the 
Environmental  Control  Administration  has 
contained  traces  of  pesticide.  The  only  pre- 
caution recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  against  possible  contamination 
of  dairy  cattle  feeding  on  pastureland 
sprayed  with  2,4,5-T  is  that  the  land  not  be 
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grazed  for  seven  days  after  a  spraying.  Since 
the   Department's   own   calculations   of   the 
persistence  of  2.4.5-T— calculations  that  take 
no   account  whatever  of  the  persistence  of 
the    dioxin    contaminant—are    that    2,4,5-T 
takes  about  five  months  to  break  down  in 
soil,   these  precautionary   measures   as   they 
relate  to  grass  growing  from  the  soil  or  water 
holes  on  its  surface  hardly  seem  adequate  for 
the  ultimate  protection  of  the  public  against 
a  herbicide  that  has  l>een  demonstrated  to 
be  a  serious  potential  health  hazard  even  In 
a  laboratory-purified  form.  As  for  precautions 
against  the  ingestion  of  dioxin,  there  simply 
aren't  any,  because  as  far  as  federal  regula- 
tions are  "concerned  dioxin  does  not  exist.  In 
the  case  of  grazing  beef  cattle,  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture   does   not   recommend 
withholding  the  land  from  use  for  as  much 
as  a  day  after  a  2.4,5-T  spraying.  In  Texas 
alone,  more  than  a  million  acres  of  range- 
land  and  pastureland  are  being  sprayed  with 
2.4,5-T  this  year;  probably  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  million  head  of  cattle  will  graze  on  that 
sprayed   land;    and   the   cattle   will   produce 
something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
pounds  of  meat  that  will  be  sold  to  Ameri- 
cans as  edible — all  in  the  absence  of  a  soli- 
tary meaningful  restriction  Imposed  by  tlie 
federal  government   on   either  the   spraying 
or  the  grazing,  and  also  in  tlie  absence  of  a 
solitary  scientific  study,  either  by  industry 
or  by  any  government  agency,  concerning  the 
stabllltv,  the  persistence,  and'the  cumulative 
capacity  of  the  dloxln  contaminant   in  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures. 

Next  year,  the  total  area  sprayed  with 
2,4.5-T  throughout  the  country  may  well  be 
greatly  increased  rather  than  decreased  The 
use  of  herbicides  in  this  country  has  been 
increasing  at  a  considerably  greater  rate  than 
that  of  pesticides,  and  it  is  only  because 
military  priorities  for  defoliation  programs 
in  Vietnam  cut  the  available  supply  of 
2.4.5-T  quite  drastically  that  this  country 
has  been  spared  the  much  more  extensl'.e 
use  of  2.4.5-T  on  rangeland  and  pastureland. 
In  Vietnam,  a  total  of  about  forty  million 
pounds  of  2.4.5-T  has  been  dropped  on  the 
countrvside.  The  suspension,  under  public 
pressure,  of  the  use  of  2.4.5-T  there  will  prob- 
ably bring  about  the  release  In  the  coming 
year  of  huge  amounts  of  it  in  the  domestic 
market,  and  a  logical  target  of  chemical- 
company  salesmen  for  disposal  of  the  surplus 
would  be  the  cattle  industry  and  the  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

Also,  to  my  knowledge,  no  proper  investi- 
gation has  ever  been  made  of  the  possibility 
that,  quite  aside  from  the  dloxln  already 
present  in  2.4.5-T  sprayed  on  vegetation.  )ur- 
ther  amounts  of  dloxln  may  be  created,  and 
released  Into  the  environment,  through  the 
breakdown  process  of  2.4.5-T  as  it  Is  affected 
by  sunlight  and  by  heat.  Heat  strong  enough 
to  create  new  dioxin  can  occur  under  condi- 
tions that  are  not  highly  unusual.  Brush 
that  has  been  killed,  whether  by  2.4.5-T  or 
other  means,  is  certainly  a  fire  hazard,  espe- 
clallv  m  a  hot.  dry  climate,  such  as  that  of 
Texas,  where  so  much  2.4.5-T  spraying  is 
going  on,  and  a  brush  fire  over  a  large 
sprayed  area  containing  2.4.5-T  residues 
could  conceivably  guarantee  considerable 
quantities  of  dloxln  and  release  it  into  the 
atmosphere. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  the  hazards  of 
pollution  of  the  environment  by  dioxins  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  use  of  2  4.5-T  Tills 
herbicide  is  only  one  of  many  products  de- 
rived from  polychlorinated  phenolic  com- 
pounds that  contain  dioxins  or  are  the  pre- 
cursors of  dioxins.  These  products  r.inge  from 
pesticides  to  deodorants.  It  appears  that 
when  any  chlorophenol  Is  heated  sufficiently 
it  can  be  converted  into  a  dioxin  This  fact 
r.ii.ses  questions  about  the  release  cf  dioxins 
into  the  environment  merely  through  the 
burning  of  many  commonly  used  products 
For    example,    one    of    the    polychlorinated 
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phenolic  compounds,  pentachlorophenol.  Is 
widely  used  as  a  fungicide  and  as  an  anti- 
bacterial preparation  It  Is  used  in  preserving 
wood  and  in  controlling  slime  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  In  1968.  more  than  twenty- 
seven  million  pounds  of  pentachlorophenol 
and  its  salts  were  used  In  the  United  States 
to  preserve  wood.  Since  the  fate  of  most  tim- 
ber is  to  be  burned  sooner  or  later,  and  since 
it  is  reported  that  when  five  grams  of  pen- 
tachlorophenol is  heated  at  a  temperature 
of  three  hundred  degrees  for  twelve  hours 
It  is  capable  of  generating  one  and  a  half 
grams  of  octachlorodibenzo-p-dloxin.  the 
possibility  that  considerable  amounts  of  dl- 
oxin  will  be  released  into  the  atmosphere  from 
wood  treated  with  this  preservative  presents 
a  potential  health  hazard  of  very  alarming 
dimensions.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  burning  of  paper  that  has  been  treated 
with  pentachlorophenol.  Aside  from  any  haz- 
ard created  by  burning,  the  extreme  toxicity 
of  pentachlorophenol  was  discussed  some 
years  ago  in  an  article  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Jcyurnal  on  some  sawmill  workers  in 
Borneo  who  handled  wet  timbers  that  had 
been  freshly  treated  with  a  solution  of  so- 
dium pentachlorophenaie,  a  salt  of  penta- 
chlorophenol. The  people  Involved,  who  are 
described  in  a  Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
manual  on  pentachlorophenol  as  "nine  un- 
dernourished, scantily  clothed  native  worlc- 
ers,"  were  not  wearing  protective  garments— 
a  circumstance  that  the  Monsanto  manual 
calls  a  'complete  violation  of  safety  pre- 
cautions for  handling  Penta  [a  Monsanto 
trade  name)  materials."  They  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  handling  the  timbers. 

Pentachlorophenol  is  used  In  a  wide  va- 
riety of  products,  including  paints  and  sham- 
poos It  is  put  in  laundry  starches  as  a 
pre^ervotive,  and  it  has  been  used  in  other 
laundrv  products  The  extreme  hazards  posed 
by  the  injudicious  use  of  this  chemical,  which 
Is  burled  in  so  many  consumer  products,  can 
be  perceived  in  a  scientiflc  paper  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Pediatrics  last  Au- 
gust, entitled  'Pentachlorophenol  Poisoning 
in  a  Nursery  for  Newborn  Infants  '  The 
paper  describes  the  cases  of  nine  Infants  be- 
tweei'.  six  and  fourteen  days  old  who  were  all 
born  in  a  small  hospital  for  unmarried 
mothers  in  St.  Louis  and  who  were  all  ad- 
mitted to  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital  with 
a  severe  form  of  an  unusual  and  undiagnosed 
illness  marked  by  excessive  sweating,  in- 
crca.sed  heart  rate,  respiratory  difficulty,  and 
enlargement  of  the  liver.  Two  of  the  infants 
died  shortly  after  being  admitted  to  Chil- 
dren's Hospital:  the  rest  were  given  blood 
transfusions  and  other  treatment  and  sur- 
vlvf'd.  The  cause  of  the  poisoning  was  traced 
to  an  antimicrobial  laundry  neutralizer  that 
had  been  used  In  excessive  amounts  in  the 
laundry  of  the  hospital  where  the  children 
were  born.  The  neutraliner  contained  sodium 
pentachlorophenate,  and  traces  of  penta- 
cholorphenol  that  remained  in  diapers  and 
other  clothing  after  laundering  had  pene- 
trated the  skins  of  the  infants  and  entered 
their  systems.  The  Insidious  nature  of  pen- 
tachlorophenol can  be  Illustrated  further  by 
the  fact  that  after  the  use  of  the  rinse  was 
discontinued,  traces  of  pentachlorophenol 
continued  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  new- 
born children  and  of  expectant  mothers.  It 
turned  out  that  although  3ie  infants  were  no 
longer  directly  exposed  to  pentachlorophenol. 
the  mothers-to-be  had  continued  to  use 
linens  that  had  been  rinsed  with  It.  There  Is 
speculation  that  the  pentacholorphenol 
traces  in  the  linens  used  by  the  expectant 
mothers  became  absorbed  Into  their  systems 
and  crossed  the  placental  barrier  Into  the 
sy*tems  of  the  unborn  babies. 

Such  facts  led  me  to  become  curious  about 
other  commonly  used  products  that  contain 
polychlorinated  phenolic  compounds.  One  of 
these  is  the  household  disinfectant  Lysol, 
which  contains  a  chlorophenol  compound. 
Another  polychlorinated  phenolic  compound 
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that  Is  widely  used  in  hexachlorophene  The 
basic  material  for  hexachlorophene  originates 
in  2.4,5-trlchlorophenol.  which  is  also  the 
precursor  of  2.4, 5-T  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  herbicide.  Hexachlorophene  is  very  widely 
used  as  an  antibacterial  agent,  and  is  an  in- 
gredient of  toilet  soaps,  of  skin  lotions  for 
babies,  and  of  cleaning  powders  used  for 
washing  diapers  and  Infants'  laundry.  It  Is 
used  In  deodorant  creams  and  sprays,  and  It 
Is  a  principal  active  ingredient  of  pHlsoHex. 
a  sudsing  antibacterial  agent  for  the  skin 
that  is  universally  used  in  hospitals  and 
widely  used  In  homes.  (In  hospitals.  It  is 
used  in  scrubbing  up  before  surgery.) 

A  relatively  small  number  of  people  appear 
to  be  sensitive  to  such  hexachlorophene  prep- 
arations when  they  are  applied  to  the  skin, 
but  the  undoubted  benefits  of  the  prepara- 
tions are  generally  considered  to  far  out- 
weigh this  known  disadvantage.  Manufac- 
ttirers  of  soap  claim  that  hexachlorophene 
does  not  readily  penetrate  the  natural  barrier 
of  the  human  skin.  However,  it  may  be  an- 
other matter  when  hexachlorophene  prepara- 
tions are  used  where  the  natural  skin  barrier 
has  been  broken  down.  In  1965.  at  the  Shrin- 
ers'  Burns  Institute,  a  hospital  in  Galveston, 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Texas,  that  is 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  severe  burns, 
nine  children  had  their  wounds  cleansed  with 
a  three-per-cent  solution  of  hexachlorophene 
in  detergent  in  preparation  for  skin  grafts. 
Six  of  the  children  soon  developed  general- 
ized convulsions.  To  determine  the  cause  of 
the  convulsions,  a  study  was  subsequently 
made  In  which  hexachlorophene  was  sprin- 
kled Into  skin  Incisions  In  rats.  All  the  rats 
died. 

More  recently.  Dr.  Verrett  has  made  studies 
of  the  effects  of  hexachlorophene  on  chick 
embryos,  and  her  observations  concerning 
one  of  her  experiments  have  led  her  to  con- 
clude that  hexachlorophene  i.s  so  to.xic  that 
when  It  is  Injected  Into  the  embryos  m  a 
concentration  of  half  a  milligram  per  kilo- 
gram of  egg  it  kills  sixty  per  cent  of  the  em- 
bryos. In  another  study,  in  which  hexachloro- 
phene was  injected  into  the  eggs  at  this  same 
concentration,  Dr.  Verrett  found  signs  of 
teratogenicity — Including  a  significant  inci- 
dence of  cleft  palate,  eye  and  beak  defects, 
and  an  incidence  of  leg  deformations  and 
edemas,  or  body-fluid  swellings — similar  to 
the  teratogenic  effects  she  had  found  in  com- 
parable chick-embryo  studies  of  2, 4, 5-T,  of 
the  dioxin  contaminant,  and  of  2.4.5-tri- 
chlorophenol. 

Hexachlorophene  has  been  manufactured 
for  commercial  purposes  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  last  year  between  two  and  three 
million  pounds  was  produced  in  this  coun- 
try; much  larger  quantities  are  expected  to 
be  available  in  1970,  again  because  of  the 
suspension  of  the  use  of  2. 4, 5-T  in  Vietnam. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  places 
no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  hexachloro- 
phene in  such  consumer  products  as  toilet 
soap  and  deodorants.  Yet.  as  far  as  I  can 
determine,  not  one  single  series  of  formal 
tests  has  ever  been  completed  either  by  any 
corporation  or  by  any  government  agency 
to  determine  whether  this  chemical  Is  tera- 
togenic, whether  it  causes  mutations,  or 
whether  It  produces  cancer  in  experimental 
animals.  Regardless  of  this  lack  of  data,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  permits  the  use 
of  hexachlorophene  in  certain  pesticides 
used  on  farm  prodvice.  It  is  sprayed  on  cer- 
tain fruits  and  vegetables  to  cut  down  bac- 
terial action  that  might  encourage  spoilage. 
Its  use  is  permitted  in  quite  high  concen- 
trations in  water  drunk  by  livestock,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  liver  flukes  In  cattle.  If 
It  Is  effective  against  liver  flukes  In  cattle. 
It  presumably  penetrates  to  the  liver,  and 
since  beef  and  calf's  liver  winds  up  on  the 
dinner  table,  one  wonders  about  other  ways 
In  which  hexachlorophene  might  possibly 
be  Ingested  by  humans.  One  route  might 
be  through  drinking  water.  With  the  huge 
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amounts  of  hexachlorophene  used  m  soaps 
and  such  consumer  products,  regardless  or 
whether,  as  soap  manufacturers  claim,  very 
little  of  the  hexachlorophene  is  absoroed 
Into  the  human  body  through  the  skin,  the 
hexaclorophene  that  remains  outside  the 
skin  is  for  the  most  part  drained  away  in 
waste  water.  Since  much  waste  water  in  this 
country  is  reused,  after  treatment,  as  drink- 
ing water,  it  seems  reasonable  to  question 
whether  traces  of  hexachlorophene  are  in- 
gested by  human  beings  In  this  way 

Both  the  ubiquity  of  polychlorinated 
phenolic  compounds  In  the  environment 
and  their  apparent  ability  to  accumulate  in 
the  systems  of  living  creatures  are  suggested 
by  the  contamination  caused  by  a  group  of 
polychlorinated  phenolic  compounds  known 
as  polychlorinated  blphenyls.  or.  more  com- 
monly, PCBs.  These  materials,  which  are 
known  to  be  highly  toxic,  and  are  potential 
sources  of  dioxins  in  themselves,  are  used 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  They  are  used 
in  rubber  products  and  insulating  materials. 
In  paper  coatings,  In  brake  linings,  in  a.^- 
phalt  tiles  and  other  asphalt  compounds,  in 
paints  and  varnishes,  in  Inks  for  high-speed 
presses,  In  waxes,  and  also  In  pesticides.  In 
this  country.  PCBs  are  manufactured  by  the 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company  under  the 
trade  name  Aroclors.  According  to  a  recent 
article  by  Dr.  Robert  Rlsebrough.  of  the 
Institute  of  Marine  Resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  in  the 
magazine  Environment,  PCBs  have  been 
found  In  North  American  peregrine  falcons 
in  amounts  as  great  as  1,980  parts  per  mil- 
lion parts  of  body  fat.  and  in  Sweden,  In  the 
fat  of  the  white-tailed  eagle  in  the  amount 
of  17.000  parts  per  million.  Traces  of  PCBs 
have  been  discovered  In  fish  In  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
PCBs  have  found  their  way  into  the  human 
food  chain.  In  tests  of  samples  of  mothers' 
milk  from  Los  Angeles  and  Berkeley  that 
were  analyzed  late  In  1968  by  Dr.  James 
Enderson.  of  Colorado  College,  every  sam- 
ple tested  contained   traces  of  PCBs. 

Of  the  polychlorinated  phenolic  herbicides 
used  In  the  United  States,  the  most  widely 
used  Is  2,4-dlchlorophenoxyacetlc  acid,  or 
2,4-D.  In  1968,  approximately  flfty-seven  mil- 
lion pounds  of  2.4-D  was  used  in  this  coun- 
try, in  compounds  that  ranged  from  agricul- 
tural sprays  to  lawn  foods  and  preparations 
for  removing  dandelions.  As  far  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  concerned.  2.4-D 
may  be  sprayed  on  virtually  any  crop  or 
area — with  minor  restrictions  as  to  Intervals 
before  harvesting,  and  so  on.  Last  year,  prob- 
ably fifty-seven  million  acres  of  agricultural 
land  was  sprayed  with  It.  and  probably  more 
than  a  million  pounds  of  It  was  used  on  turf 
alone.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  close  to  half 
a  billion  pounds  of  2.4-D  has  been  laid  do-.vn 
on  vegetation  In  this  country,  and  today 
every  garden  store  is  full  of  compounds  con- 
taming  it;  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
companies  produce  2,4-D  preparations,  and 
the  chemical  appears  in  somewhere  between 
five  hundred  and  eight  hundred  products 
currently  In  use.  In  spite  of  the  Depivriment 
of  Agriculture's  almost  completely  perm.s5ive 
attitude  toward  the  use  of  2,4-D,  this  herbi- 
cide has  never  been  proved  to  be  non-hazard- 
ous to  public  health.  Last  year,  2.4-D  was 
characterized  in  a  report  by  the  Bionencs 
Research  Laboratories,  in  Bethesda.  Mary- 
land— the  original  discoverer  of  the  terato- 
genic qualities  of  2,4,5-T— as  "potentially 
dangerous"  and  "needing  further  study."  Re- 
cently, a  screening  study  conducted  by  Dr. 
Verrett  on  the  effects  of  purlfled  2.4-D  on 
chick  embryos  showed  the  2,4-D  to  have 
teratogenic  effects.  And  preliminary  observa- 
tions m  a  study,  also  made  within  the  F.D.A., 
of  the  effects  of  commercially  produced  2,4-D 
given  orally  at  high  dosage  levels  to  pregnant 
hamsters  are  said  to  show  an  incidence  of 
birth  abnormalities.  Including  skeletal  ab- 
normalities, higher  than  that  In  studies  of 
the  effects  of  purlfled  2,4,5-T  given  to  preg- 
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nant  hamsters  at  comparable  dosage  levels. 
But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
no  move  either  to  warn  the  public  of  these 
ominous  findings  or  to  restrict  2.4-D's  reg- 
istered uses. 

The  potential  hazards  of  2,4,5-T  and  2,4-D 
were  further  underlined  this  spring  by  a  re- 
port concerning  the  fate  of  a  herd  of  six 
hundred  reindeer  on  government  rangeland 
near  Lulea,  In  northern  Sweden,  which  had 
been  spraved  last  July  with  a  mixture  ol  one 
part  2.4.5-T  and  two  parts  2,4-D  at  the  rate 
of  a  little  le.=s  than  two  pounds  per  acre.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  animals  had  eaten  large 
amounts  of  sprayed  foliage,  a  hundred  of 
them  died  and  another  hundred  and  fifty 
disappeared— the  prestmiption  being  that 
many  of  the  missing  ones  also  succumbed. 
Among  the  surviving  animals,  forty  females 
had  miscarriages.  Analysis  of  the  reindeer 
carcasses  bv  the  National  Swedish  Veterinary 
Institute  siiowed  significant  residues  of  2,4- 
D  and  2.4,5-T  in  their  kidneys  and  livers.  In 
view  of  this  report,  the  almost  complete  lack 
of  restrictions  by  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  use  of  2,4.5-T  and  2.4-D  on 
rangeland  and  pastureland  seems  particularly 
disturbing. 

The  acute  effects  on  human  beings  of  high 
dosages  of  PCBs  are  evident  from  a  series  of 
outbreaks  of  poisoning,  traced  to  cooking 
oil  extracted  from  r:ce  hulls,  that  occurred 
two  years  ago  in  western  Japan,  in  which  at 
least  ten  thousand  people  were  affected.  The 
outbreaks  Involved  both  an  abnormal  Inci- 
dence of  miscarriages  and  stillbirths  among 
women  in  the  affected  population  and  ab- 
normally dark  skin  pigmentation  In  Infants. 
The  victims  of  the  poisoning  showed  the 
classic  symptoms  of  chloracne,  and  In  several 
very  serious  cases  they  also  showed  symp- 
toms of  Jaundice  and  other  liver  damage. 
Polychlorinated  phenolic  compounds  are 
known  to  be  used  in  Japan  as  herbicides  on 
paddv  fields,  and  the  causative  agent  of  tlie 
poisorilng  was  identified  as  a  PCB.  Yet  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  permits  the  use  of 
PCBs  as  additives  In  between  thirty  and 
fortv  registered  pesticide  products  and  has 
taken  no  action  to  protect  the  public  against 
the  dangers  of  these  additives. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  from  all  this  that 
the  whole  family  of  polychlorinated  phe- 
nolic compounds  is  one  that  scientifically 
speaking,  consistently  produces  very  bad 
news.  In  spite  of  this,  the  federal  agencies 
charged  with  r^jgulating  the  use  of  such 
substances  to  protect  public  health  have 
Uken  virtually  no  effective  steps  either  to 
Investigate  the  harmful  potential  of  these 
compounds  or  to  protect  the  public  from 
such  possible  harm.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
pesticidal  and  other  non-drug  uses  of  all 
sterilizing,  disinfecting,  germicidal,  and  anti- 
bacterial chemicals  sold  In  this  country— and 
most  of  the  polychlorinated  phenols  are  In 
one  or  more  of  these  categories — has  not. 
during  all  the  years  In  which  It  has  per- 
mitted the  tise  of  these  substances,  com- 
pleted one  laboratory  study  of  dioxin  con- 
tamination or  of  dioxin  generation  by  any 
polychlorinated  phenol.  After  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  during  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  authorized  the  virtually  unre- 
stricted use  of  a  herblcidal  agent  as  power- 
ful as  2,4.5-T,  and  in  the  face  of  well-estab- 
lished facts  about  the  alarming  teratogenic- 
ity both  of  2.4,5-T  and  of  Its  dioxin  con- 
taminant, none  of  the  scientists  employed 
by  the  Department  have  completed  a  single 
wor'-.lng  experiment  on  the  prevalence  and 
generation  of  dioxins.  Although  they  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  list  of  seventeen 
polychlorinated  phenolic  compounds  that 
they  believe  should  be  studied,  they  do  not 
know,  at  the  time  this  is  wTltten.  even  how 
many  formulations  of  these  compounds  are 
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on  the  market,  what  quantities  of  them  are 
being  sold,  and  what  uses  they  are  being 
put  to.  I  biecame  aware  of  this  when,  before 
writing  this  letter,  I  called  the  Pesticides 
Regulation  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  asked  for  a  list  of  registered 
products  containing  polychlorinated  phe- 
nolic compounds.  According  to  the  assistant 
director  of  the  Pesticides  Regulation  Division, 
the  Department  has  no  such  list  and  no  list 
of  formulators  In  whose  names  the  products 
have  been  registered,  nor  has  It  a  list  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  compounds  In  Interstate 
commerce  are  being  put.  No  one  had  ever 
before  asked  for  such  a  ll.st,  he  said,  and  the 
only  way  the  Department  could  compile  one 
for  me  would  be  my  making  a  manual  search 
through  files  containing  some  fifty  thou- 
sand pestlcldal-product  registrations — which 
would,  of  course,  be  very  expensive  and  com- 
plicated. 

Clearly,  In  the  polychlorinated  phenolic 
compounds,  we  are  confronted  with  sub- 
stances In  our  environment  that,  even  though 
we  may  be  exposed  to  any  of  them  In  almost 
undetectable  quantities,  cumulatively  and 
collectively  pose  frightening  potential  haz- 
ards to  public  health  and  Involve  the  serious 
question  of  possible  effects  on  the  unborn. 
Considering  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  urgency  of  the  problems  and  the  appar- 
ent inability  of  federal  regulatory  agencies 
to  take  prompt  action  to  protect  the  public 
against  these  hazards.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  drastic  change  in  methods  is  essential. 
The  existing  pattern  of  Inertia  is  attributable 
to  a  complex  set  of  circumstances  that  In- 
cludes Inadequate  statutory  authority  to  deal 
v.lth  potentially  hazardous  products  on  the 
necessary  environmental  scale — all  the  way 
from  their  creation  In  factories,  through 
their  movement  in  interstate  commerce,  to 
their  use  and  their  eventual  disposal  or 
decomposition.  A  second  factor  is  the  very 
inadequate  funding  by  Congress  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, for  example.  Is  supposed  properly 
to  regulate  various  activities  of  businesses 
that  gross  some  three  hundred  hillion  dol- 
lars a  year  on  an  annual  departmental  budg- 
et of  sixty  rrUlUon  dollars,  -while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
has  those  thirty-two  retail-store  Inspectors 
to  cover  the  whole  country.  These  conditions 
account,  In  part,  for  the  passive  attitude  that 
agencies  often  take  toward  the  Industries 
they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  Once  a  product 
has' been  registered  as  acceptable  for  use  in 
interstate  commerce,  It  tends  to  acquire  such 
status  that  If  subsequent  questions  arise 
about  Its  safety,  the  burden  of  proof  con- 
cerning this  is  really  placed  upon  the  federal 
regulatory  agency  rather  than  on  the  pro- 
ducer of  "the  product.  Since  the  agency  too 
often  does  not  have  adequate  facilities, 
money,  or  manpower  to  offer  such  proof,  gen- 
eral foot-dragging  or  tired  surrender  to  In- 
dustry pressure  by  the  agency  people  Is 
naturally  encouraged.  It  seems  to  me  grossly 
Improper  that  doubts  raised  about  the  safety 
of  complex  chemical  substances  put  out  by 
large  companies  for  extensive  public  use 
should  be  so  often  resolved  by  federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  in  favor  of  the  welfare  of 
these  companies  rather  than  of  the  welfare 
of  the  public.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  In 
the  case  of  the  present  uses  of  2.4.5-T.  2.4-D, 
and  other  polychlorinated  phenolic  herbicide 
or  pesticide  compounds,  such  doubts  can  best 
be  resolved  by  simply  Imposing  a  full  sus- 
pension of  all  uses  of  these  chemicals  until 
It  has  been  shown,  as  clearly  as  science  can 
demonstrate  through  the  necessary  chemical, 
biological,  and  environmental  testing,  that 
the  employment  of  these  substances  or  their 
contaminants  or  breakdown  products  will 
not  be  hazardotis  to  public  health. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  Whiteside. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  the  .aearings  of  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  about  the 
needs  of  elementary  and  secondary' 
schools  for  the  decade  of  the  1970s.  I 
continue  to  be  impressed  with  the  va- 
riety of  self-help  programs  in  education 
that  are  taking  place  in  many  of  our 
schools. 

In  Nanuet.  N.Y..  for  example,  two 
teachers  devised  a  new  alphabet  com- 
bining pictures  and  lett-eis  that  ha-?  i;iu- 
duced  astonishing  results  in  the  6  years 
it  has  been  in  operation.  So  .'successful 
has  this  "Alpha  One"  project  been  that 
more  than  1,100  schools  in  31  States  have 
now  converted  to  the  system. 

At  Boston  High  School,  boys  and  girl.^ 
who  would  have  become  dropouts  are 
participating  in  a  work-study  program 
that  enables  them  to  work  part  time  din:- 
ing  the  school  year  and  full  time  during 
the  summer  months.  Tlie  generous  co- 
operation of  several  businesses  in  the 
Boston  area  have  prompted  the  success 
of  this  program.  It  does  not  deal  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  youngsters,  but  per- 
haps because  it  is  willing  to  save  the 
individual  few  it  is  worthy  of  our  regard 
and  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  these  interesting 
articles  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
today  to  indicate  the  specific  efforts  tliat 
are  being  taken  at  the  local  school  and 
school  district  level  to  meet  some  of  our 
worst  education  problems  without  wait- 
ing for  guidance  from  Washington.  I  sa- 
lute these  communities  and  these  enter- 
prising educators  for  their  foresight  and 
creativity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  follow: 
LrrTLE  Kids.  Big  Words 
(By  Herbert  Kupferberg) 

Nanuet,  N.Y. — Six-year-old  schoolchildren 
;n  Nanuet.  NY.  a  village  20  miles  north 
o:  New  York  City,  can  spell  such  words  as 
"fantastic."  "convention"  and  "anthropo- 
morphic," and  toss  off  such  definitions  as 
"When  somebody  likes  to  fight,  he's  pugna- 
cious," or  "When  you  step  on  a  piece  oi 
chalk  you  pulverize  it." 

The  first-graders  owe  this  astonishing 
ability  to  spell  and  understand  words  to  a 
new  way  to  teach  reading  invented  by  two 
teachers  at  Nanuet's  Hlghvlew  Elementary 
School.  Elayne  Relss  and  Rita  Friedman 
The  school  has  been  using  the  system,  called 
Alpha  One,  for  six  years  with  such  success 
that  It  Is  now  spreading  far  and  fast  across 
the  tJ.S. 

NEW   TORK  GOES  FOR  IT 

During  the  school  year  that  Just  ended. 
some  1100  schools  In  31  states  converted 
to  Alpha  One  Next  September,  more  will 
Introduce  It.  with  the  New  York  City  ^y.-itcm 
putting  It  Into  300  schools  Educator.,  are 
particularly  excited  because  Alpha  One 
seems  to  work  equally  well  for  slow  children 
as  for  bright,  and  in  Inner-core  urban 
neighborhoods   as   In   well-to-do   suburbs. 

Savs  Lawrence  Flnkel,  principal  cf  P.S.  115 
m  the  racially  mixed  Washington  Heights 
area  of  Manhattan:  "It's  the  single  most 
creative  piece  of  school  teaching  I've  seen 
introduced  in  all  my  years  la  the  sj-stem. 
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Whai's  the  secret  Alpha  One  works  by 
apueah!;:;  lo  young  children's  sense  of  fan- 
tasy and  ima.;inatton.  It  also  represents  a 
retiira'^-to  tho  old  -phonics"  method  oi 
leachmL,'  reading  by  ■■sounding  out"  words. 

Thii.  methad  was  abandoned  years  ago  ni 
favor  of  the  ■■look-see"  me^.nod,  in  which 
pupils  were  expected  to  recognize  words 
whole.  •Look-see."  with  its  stories  about 
Dick  and  Jane  and  Spot  the  dog.  has  long 
been  branded  as  a  f;>.!lur?  by  many  educa- 
tors, notablv  in  a  book  called  Why  Johnny 
Cant  Read  by  Rudolf  Plesch.  There's  a 
popular  joke  in  •academic  circles  about  a 
teacher  who  backed  her  car  into  a  garage 
wall  and  .=a:d:  ■Look,  look,  look.  See.  see. 
see    Damn.   damn.   damn. '■ 

Elayue  Reiss  says  =he  lound  the  prevailing 
reading  in.,tru(.'ticn  method  was  "making 
failures  o;   children  at   the  aje  of  6. 

"■You  Just  couldn't  get  total  Involvement." 
says  the  petite,  auburn-haired  teacher,  who 
has  two  daughters  aeed  14  and  11.  '"You 
could  see  by  their  eyes  that  the  kids  wpr.Mi't 
with  it.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  joy  ol 
reading,   no  excitement,   no  delight  " 

PHONICS   CAN    BE   FUN 

Working  with  Rita  Friedman,  her  reading 
coordinator.  Elayne  decided  that  tlif  WMy 
to  teach  reading  was  to  put  fun  into 
phonics.  So  she  turned  the  whv/Ie  alphabe. 
into  a  '.vorld  of  ■■letter-people. ■'  wli  h  each 
of   the   26   letters   given   hurr..in    quall'-ies. 

Thus,  instead  of  ler.rntng  their  ABC's  by 
rote,  the  first-graders  are  introduced  im- 
mediately to  such  personages  as  Little  Miss  A. 
who  is  always  sneezing  "A-choo  ":  Little  Miss 
O.  who  is  extremely  Obstinate:  and  Mr.  Q 
who  is  so  Quiet  that  he  can't  iniike  a  .sound 
unle.-s  the  Understanding  Miss  U  is  by 
his  si'-if 

■  In  this  system  all  the  vowels  nre  girl-,  and 
all  the  consonants  boys,  and  Elayne  and  Rita 
have  devised  a  series  of  stories.  pcpm=;  and 
games,  designed  to  .show  how  the  "letter- 
people"  Vsork  together  to  form  syllables  and 
words.  "The  children  learn  the  rules  of  word 
formation."  says  un  enthusiastic  Xanuet 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anita  Fay.  "but  thoy  aon't 
know  them  as  rules  but  as  people  in  a 
story." 

Alpha  One  utihzes  multimedia  techn:qu?s 
in  Its  approach  to  learning,  with  brightly 
colored  cards  and  plaoirds.  film-strips,  slate. 
phonograph  recvirdings.  and  even  a  puppet 
rhe.iter  'vhich  the  pupils  operate  themselves. 
When  letters  work  in  combinations  like  CH 
or  TK  the  children  call  them  "squooehes." 
and  when  words,  don't  follow  normal  rules 
they're  l.\beled  "runaway"  words.  The  aim 
is  to  in=t:ll  a  sense  of  adventure  and  en- 
-thusiasm  In  youngsters  as  they  learn,  and 
to  capl:ali7e  on  their  natural  curiosity  abotit 
big  word.'; 

NOTHING    TOO     H.\RD 

El-iyne  Reiss  says  tiie  method  enables  chil- 
dren to  at:ack  and  decode  words  of  almost 
anv  length  or  degree  of  difficulty.  A  skeptical 
PARADE  observer  stood  In  tiie  rear  of  .i 
classroom  and  listened  to  eager  pupils  spell 
"panacea"  and  "obnoxious"  as  easily  as  most 
first-graders  spell  '-cat."  The  children  al.so 
deciphered  a  newspaper  that'was  handed  to 
them  without  too  much  difficulty,  although 
fneir  pronunciation  wasn't  always  perfect. 
And  they  broke  up  long  words  Into  syllables 
a'  the  blackboard,  putting  each  part  of  the 
word  into  an  appropriate  box. 

Elayne  tavs  that  after  school  the  kids  nre 
encouraged  to  go  home  and  read  anything 
they  want,  including  the  unabridged  dlc- 
tionar;;.  rather  than  being  given  old- 
f.\shloned  pi-imers. 

■Some  parents  were  dubiotis  when  we 
started  "  fhe  says.  ■They  wanted  to  know 
where  the  kids'  book=  were.  But  -vve  wan- 
them  to  select  their  own.  This  opens  tip  the 
whole  world  of  readin;^.  of  learning,  to  them 
Thev  c.^n  read  in  the  first  grade  things  they 
.voi'.'.dn'-  ii.'ju.'xllv  tackle  until  the  fourth  or 
fifth." 
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CHILDREN    HELP   OUT 

Elayne  and  Rita  both  think  that  Alpha 
One,  which  Is  now  being  published  by  a 
company  called  "New  Dimensions  in  Educa- 
tion, works  bec.iuse  it  was  developed  with- 
in an  elementary  school  classroom  rather 
than  on  the  university  level. 

This  wasnt  created  by  professors,"  says 
Elayne,  ■but  really  by  the  children  them- 
selves, using  their  own  minds  and  logic. 
They  helped'  bring  about  Mr.  Horrible  Hair. 
Mr.  Noisy  Nose.  Mr.  Cotton  Candy  and  all 
the  others." 

The  two  teachers  also  feel  that  the  uses 
of  Alpha  One  may  extend  beyond  mere  read- 
ing. '-For  too  many  young  children,  school 
means  frustration  and  defeat,"  says  Elayne. 
"I  think  this  method  with  its  excitement, 
fun,  and  high  level  of  interest  builds  se- 
curity and  introduces  them  to  the  world 
of  'I  can.'  " 

Adds  Harry  Abt,  principal  of  the  Nanuet 
school,  who  has  backed  the  new  system  since 
the  two  teachers  came  to  him  with  it:  "I 
don't  know  whether  it's  all  Alpha  One  or 
not.  but  since  we've  had  the  system  going 
here,  psychological  referrals  are  way  down 
and  our  general  behavior  pattern  is  a  lot 
better.  Its  benelitf.  are  universal." 

They  Stay  in  School:  Built-in  Guarantee 

OF    Part-time    Empioyment    Encourages 

Stuoents  at    Boston  High 

(By  Dorothea  Kahn  JafTe) 

BosTON.-A'^acaTion  work  is  hard  to  find 
this  summer.  But  Tom.  Ann,  and  some  420 
other  boys  and  girls  m  tlie  inner-city  school 
known  as  Boston  High  School  had  no  trouble 
linding  jobs  when  school  closed. 

Boston  High,  a  special  school  for  drop- 
outs and  near  dropouts,  has  a  built-in  eni- 
ployment  system.  All  through  the  school 
ye.^r.  student.s  hold  part-time  jobs  with 
such  concerns  as  Filene's  department  store. 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
as  well  as  with  smaller  businesses.  Then 
when  vacation  time  comes,  there's  no  Job 
hunting.  The  boy«  and  girls  continue  in 
their  school-year  Jobs  full-time,  but  still  un- 
der close  school  supervision. 

In  the  case  of  a  few  whose  Jobs  are  sea- 
sonal, the  school  takes  the  responsibility  of 
finding  them  other  employment  for  the 
summer. 

■What  this  kind  of  school-related  employ- 
ment means  to  a  student  is  told  by  Tom 
Nelson  (not  his  real  name). 

The  tall,  serious  youth  said  he  was  about 
to  drop  out  of  higii  school  when  he  heard 
about  the  work  program. 

"I  was  pretty  bored."  he  said.  "I  was  miss- 
ing a  lot  of  classes  .  .  .  spending  most  of  my 
time  just  h:inging  around  with  the  kids.  I 
was  going  to  quit  when  one  of  my  teachers 
told  me  about  Boston  High  School." 

Tom  Signed  up  for  regular  classes  in  the 
morning  and  was  hired  as  an  afternoon  mes- 
^;enger  for  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Now  school  became  ali\'e  for  Tom.  He  saw  the 
relation  of  its  courses  to  the  business  world. 

.1TTENDANCE    PICKS    UP 

Classes  were  small.  He  had  a  close  and 
friendly  relationship  with  the  teacher  who 
was  responsible  for  coordinating  his  studies 
with  his  job 

Before  entering  Boston  High,  Tom  was 
In  the  habit  of  attending  school  only  when 
he  felt  In  the  mood.  But  how  in  his  new 
school  he  rarely  mis.sed  a  class.  He  was 
absent  only  10  days  last  school  ^'ear. 

Tom's  bank  sup)ervlsor  was  so  impressed 
by  the  Interest  the  boy  showed  in  bank  oper- 
ation and  by  his  acceptance  of  responsibility 
that  he  recommended  him  for  promotion. 
Tom  mov'ed  tip  by  several  steps  to  the  Inter- 
national Money  "Transfer  Department. 

He  found  this  Job  Interesting,  but  he  began 
thinking  about  his  future. 

"I  noticed  that  in  our  bank  the  college 
graduates    get    the   most   Interesting    Jobs," 
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said  Tom.  "I  figured  I'd  better  go  to  col- 
lege. And  I've  Just  found  out  I  made  it.  I've 
been  accepted  at  Northeastern  University. 

Tom  will  continue  with  the  bank  during 
the  summer  and  continue  in  his  job  while 
studying  business  administration  under 
Northeastern's  work-study  program. 

16    CHILDREN    IN    FAMILY 

Ann  Ellsworth,  another  Boston  High 
School  student,  is  working  full  time  this 
summer  at  her  ofiBce  job  in  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Corporation  plant. 

Ann  said  she  could  not  stay  in  school  if 
she  did  not  have  a  full-time  summer  Job  to 
help  her  through  next  year.  She  is  one  of 
16  children  in  a  family  that  came  to  Boston 
from  South  Carolina  a  few  years  ago. 

A  shy,  gentle  girl  with  ambition  to  be  a 
teacher,  she  was  greatly  disturbed  by  condi- 
tions in  the  large  inner-city  high  school  she 
attended.  Protests,  fighting,  continual  dis- 
turbance: She  was  failing  when  she  heard 
about  a  high  school  for  students  who  wanted 
to  drop  out. 

She  enrolled  In  Boston  High,  was  given  a 
card  of  Introduction  to  the  personnel  officer 
of  the  shoe-machinery  plant,  and  obtained  a 
part-time  clerical  Job  under  school  super- 
vision. She  expects  to  graduate  next  year. 

SCHOOL-STORE     COOPERATION 

Not  all  Boston  High  students  do  as  well 
as  these  two. 

"Some  have  a  spark,  other  Just  do  a  Job." 
said  Henry  Marsman.  selling  superintendent 
in  Filene's  famous  basement  where  some 
150  students  from  Boston  High  and  other 
schools  of  the  city  are  employed  as  stock 
clerks. 

On  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  school-store 
cooperation  is  fine  for  both. 

"These  youngsters  are  .  .  .  good  kids,"  he 
says.  "And  the  school  cooperation  is  excel- 
lent." 

He  referred  to  the  school's  system  of  week- 
ly visits  made  by  the  teacher-coordinators 
to  the  students  on  the  Job. 

Teachers  in  this  school  spend  only  half 
their  time  in  their  classrooms.  The  other  half 
they  put  in  visiting  sttidents  in  business  and 
industry,  observing  the  students'  records  and 
discussing  their  progress  with  employers. 
Since  classes  are  small — a  15-member  limit— 
this  work  is  highly  individualized. 

If  the  teacher  finds  that  one  of  his  stu- 
dents needs  special  counseling,  he  makes  a 
visit  to  the  childs  home  and  talks  with  the 
parents  and  child  together.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  discovers  the  parents  need  guidance 

Teachers  in  this  school  often  become  so 
Interested  in  their  boys  and  girls  that  they 
volunteer  their  time  to  coach  them  after 
working  hours  in  their  studies  and  their 
sports,  said  Mark  Crehan,  cooperative  su- 
pervisor. 

■Many  of  us  were  ourselves  children  in 
the  iniier  city  and  we  understand  these 
kids."  Mr,  Crehan  said.  "Most  of  us  are  here 
becavise  we  applied  for  this  assignment." 

AVERAGE     93.4  7     PERCENT 

Results  of  this  friendly  relationship  and 
close  supervision  are  apparent  in  the  school's 
attendance  records.  Although  to  get  Into  the 
school  a  boy  or  girl  must  have  dropout  cre- 
dentials, which  usually  means  a  truancy 
record,  its  current  attendance  record  Is  one 
of  the  three  best  in  the  city. 

Last  year  its  average  daily  attendance  was 
second  onlv  to  that  of  the  two  Boston  Latin 
schools.  This  year  comparative  figures  have 
not  vet  been  "compiled,  but  the  average  for 
the  school  is  93.47  percent,  which  Is  a  proud 
record  for  any  high  school. 

The  problem  now  is  to  find  room  for  all 
who  applv  for  admission  and  are  eligible, 
says  Joseph  Ippolito.  principal.  Last  year  150 
qualified  applicants  had  to  be  put  on  a  wait- 
ing list. 

Next  fall  five  more  teachers  will  be  added 
to  the  faculty,  but  the  number  of  applicants 
is  expected  to  increase  as  the  school  becomes 
better  known,  says  Mr.  Ippolito. 
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One  such  school  for  the  city  of  Boston  is 
not  enough,  it  appears  to  those  Involved  in 

this  program. 


PIONEER  IN  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.   Mr.   Speaker,  Dr. 

Colston  E^tey  Warne  is  one  of  the  true 
pioneers  of  the  consumer  movement. 
Today,  at  the  age  of  69,  he  continues  to 
wage  the  battle  for  equity  in  the  mar- 
ketplace with  undiminished  enthusiasm. 

We  would  do  well  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  philosophy  and  activities 
of  this  courageous  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican who  warms  to  the  cause  of  the  un- 
derdog—particularly when  it  is  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  New 
York  Times  is  submitted  as  a  reference 
for  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  great 
contributions  Dr.  Warne  has  made  in  be- 
half of  consumer  rights  during  the  past 
three  decades. 

I  hope  Dr.  Warne  will  carry  on  his  bril- 
liant work  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Long-Time  Champion  of  the  Consumer 
iBy  Gerald  Gold) 

Before  Ralph  Nader,  there  was  Colston 
Estey  Warne. 

In  1936  he  helped  to  found  the  Consumers 
Union  of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  been 
Its  president  ever  since.  Dr.  ■Warne,  chair- 
man of  the  sixth  biennial  conference  of  the 
International  Organization  of  Consumers 
Unions,  which  opened  yesterday  in  Baden, 
Austria,  has  been  a  champion  of  the  con- 
sumer for  over  three  decades,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  champion  of  academic  freedom,  a 
champion  of  the  poor,  a  champion  of  labor 
and  a  champion  of  his  own  right  to  refuse. 
on  principle,  to  sign  a  loyalty  questionnaire. 

The  69-year-old  Dr.  'Warne,  In  fact,  has 
spent  a  lifetime  championing  causes,  some 
of  which  have  lately  come  to  be  accepted  as 
obvious  (such  as  consumers'  rights)  and 
some  of  which  do  not  seem  to  be  in  sight 
in  the  near  future  (such  as  his  early  ad- 
vocacy of  socialization  of  the  American  bank- 
ing system). 

CALLS    HIMSELF    A    "REBEL" 

Dr.  Warne,  who  described  himself  as  a 
"rebel,  a  disturber  of  convention,"  learned 
about  freedom  of  expression  by  observing 
the  attempt  to  suppress  It  when  a  mob 
tried— unsuccessfully — to  prevent  Fritz 
Kreisler  from  playing  in  the  United  States 
shortly  after  World  War  I.  Dr.  Warne  re- 
called ho-vv  the  mob  was  "shouting  that  Hun 
music  should  not  be  tolerated  in  our  land 
of  freedom." 

.^fter  graduating  from  Cornell  University 
in  1920  and  receiving  his  docvorate  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1925.  Dr.  Warne 
tau:;ht  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

It  V.  as  there  that  he  saw  the  ""bleak  rov^s 
of  wooden  shacks"  and  compan>  policemen 
and  eviction  notices  and  picket  lines  that 
turned  his  mind  to  the  problems  of  labor  and 
labor  unions.  This  Interest  eventually  led  to 
his  Involvement  In  the  civil  liberties  move- 
ment. 

He  went  to  Amherst  College  In  1930  and 
was  professor  of  economics  there  until  his 
retirement  last  June. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Warne  married  Prances  Lee  Corbett  in 
1920.  Ihey  have  three  children. 

As  far  back  as  1933  Dr.  Warne  has  spoken 
out  on  the  need  for  more  relief  funds  and 
for  more  taxation  to  help  the  poor.  He  has 
been  a  constant  critic  of  v.hat  he  perceives 
as  the  nations  faulty  distribution  of  its 
wealth. 

Tall,  courtly,  mild  in  manner.  Dr.  Warne 
::evertheless  has  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  controversy  for  almost  all  of  his  active 
life,  and  never  more  so  than  in  1947,  when, 
as  an  unpaid  consultant  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  he  refused  to  sign  a 
loyally  questionnaire  that  Aas  distributed  to 
ali  Federal  employes. 

TAKEN    OFF   SUBVERSIVE   LIST 

Declining  to  comply  with  President  Harry 
S.  Truman's  Executive  order.  Dr.  Warne  de- 
clared: "This  Executive  order  is  so  completely 
repugnant  to  the  political  institutions  of  our 
country  that  I  cannot  comply  with  Its  terms." 

Dr.  Warne,  who  cited  the  "unfairness"  ol 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee i  1  trying  to  link  the  Consumers  Union 
to  Communism,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Con- 
sumers Union  removed  from  tiie  commit- 
tee's list  of   'subversive  '  organizations 

At  the  time  of  the  Loyalty  questionnaire. 
Dr.  Warne  described  himself  as  an  "upstate 
New  York  Yankee" — he  was  born  in  Romulus, 
N.Y..  on  Aug.  14.  1900.  Then,  as  now,  he 
was  living  in  Amherst,  Mass..  luid  what 
he  said  then  is  Just  as  applicable  now: 

"I  have  been  living  in  a  small  New  Eng- 
land town  upon  carrying  on  the  American 
democratic  tradition. '" 

In  recent  years.  Dr.  Warne  has  turned  this 
exercise  of  the  democratic  tradition  to 
strenuous  campaigning  for  consumer  drives 
on  environmental  problems,  for  stressing 
examination  of  marketing  practices,  for  edu- 
cating the  public  about  proper  nutrition  and 
tor  extending  consumer  education  to  the 
poor — a  subject  that  was  the  focus  of  the 
opening  meeting  in  Austria  yesterday. 
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LATEST     FORTUNE      500      SURVEY 
SHOWS  SHAKEN  FAITH  IN  NIXON 


AID  APPROVES   GRANT   FOR   INDIA 
FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  recently  au- 
thorized a  S20  million  grant  to  help 
India  accelerate  its  family  planning 
program. 

I  am  happy  tc  say  that  the  funds, 
which  will  be  matched  by  the  Indian 
Government,  perhaps  reflect  in  part  my 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1970,  requiring  that  SlOO  million 
be  earmarked  for  family  planning  pro- 
gi-ams. 

As  we  know,  population  control  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
India  today.  The  country  has  responded 
and  has  set  a  goal  of  cutting  its  birth 
rate  by  40  percent  in  this  decade.  The 
program  is  entirely  a  voluntary  one. 

While  the  ba.sic  family  planning  pro- 
gram in  India  has  been  regarded  as  a 
.=Gund  one.  most  cf  the  experts  agree  that 
there  is  a  definite  need  to  expand  and 
to  accelerate  it. 

This  S20  million  grant  should  aid  in 
making  the  operational  and  administra- 
tive adjustments  that  are  needed. 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  latest  Fortune  500 
survey,  which  appears  m  the  Jui}e  issue 
of  Fortune  magazine.  This  survey  pre- 
sents the  results  of  interviews  with  250 
chief  executive  officers  of  companies 
among  the  500  industrials  and  the  larg- 
est commercial  banks,  life  insurance 
companies,  retailers,  transiiortaticn  com- 
panies, and  utilities;  in  short,  the  busi- 
ne.s.s  community. 

The  results  of  this  survey  point  out  the 
decline  of  support  for  President  Nixon 
among  this  strongest  segment  of  Presi- 
dential supporters.  The  survey,  which 
compares  support  of  President  Nixon  s 
policies  during  May  1970  with  support  of 
the  Presidents  policies  in  July  of  1969. 
points  out  that  whereas  only  6  percent  of 
those  surveyed  considered  none  of  the 
administration's  policies  to  have  been 
successful  when  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted in  July  of  1969,  the  number  of 
those  in  the  business  community  who 
consider  none  of  the  President's  policies 
successful  had  increased  to  19  percent  in 
May  1970. 

This  decrease  in  support  for  President 
Nixon's  policies  amongst^^fven  his  most 
traditional  supporters  jfTdicates  to  me 
the  precarious  nature  of  the  course  the 
administration  is  following.  It  is  indeed 
not  surprising  that  there  is  such  polar- 
ization in  the  country  today  "when  even 
the  administration's  most  loyal  support- 
ers doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
actions. 

I  hereby  insert  the  following  poll,  con- 
ducted by  the  attitude-research  firm  of 
Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc..  which  appeared 
in  the  June  issue  of  Fortune  magazine. 

The  Fortune  500-Yankelovich  Svrvev: 
Shaken  Fatth  in  Nixon 
^By  Robert  S.  Diamond) 

Recent  events  have  eroded  President 
Nixon's  support  within  the  business  com- 
munity. This  finding  comes  out  of  the  latest 
Fortune  500  survey,  conducted  by  the  atti- 
tude-research iirm  of  Daniel  Yankelovich, 
Inc.  During  the  tense  days  right  after  the 
U.S.  move  into  Caii<>odia  and  the  shootings 
at  Kent  State,  the  survey  interviewed  some 
250  chief  executive  oflticers  of  comfjanies 
among  the  500  industrials  and  the  largest 
commercial  banks,  life-insurance  companies, 
retailers,  transportation  companies,  and  util- 
ities. Since  the  questions  largely  paralleled 
those  of  a  similar  500  survey  taken  last  sum- 
mer (Fortune.  September) .  it  was  possible  to 
measure  shifts  In  opinion.  Some  of  the  shifts 
were  startling.  ^ 

Both  times  the  survey  asked  what,  actions 
and  proposals  of  the  Nixon  Admlnihrailon 
the  chief  executives  thought  were  having  the 
greatest  and  least  success  In  the  latest  sur- 
vey 19  percent  of  the  executives  said  that 
none  of  l^he  Administration's  policies  was 
successful,  as  against  6  percent  last  time.  In 
the  earlier  survey,  22  percent  praised  the  Ad- 
ministration lor  its  "slow,  calm,  realistic  ap- 
proach" to  problems;  this  time  only  one  ex- 
ecutive stm  felt  that  way.  As  a  rounded  per- 
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tcT.t-ige.  thar  comes  out  to  a  statistical  zero. 
Another  notable  difference  this  time  Is  the 
degree  to  which  the  executives  as  a  group 
found  fewer  things  to  praise.  Last  July  each 
p.inells:  cited  two  items,  on  average,  in  re- 
ply to  the  quest  What  actions  and  proposals 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  do  you  think  arc 
laying  the  greatest  success?  This  time  the 
aveni^e  number  of  plu.ses  for  the  Administra- 
tion worked  out  to  only  1.2.  The  responses; 

[In  percenti 


July  1%9         May  1970 


Moietaty  a.-d  fisc?l  policies 

Efforts  to  end  or  limit  Vietnam  war. . 

Nothing  IS  successful 

Response  to  social  problems 

President  Nixon's  style  credibility 

or  intelligence    

Foreign  policy;  relations  with  other 

nations 

Good  apoointinents . . 

T3X  reform -  

L3v»  and  order  ._ 

Delense  policy;  ABM  system 

Slow  caIn-.  realistic  appraacti  to 

problems 

Too  early  to  tell 


11 

34 

6 

7 

10 

13 
17 

4 
12 
6 

22 
13 


43 

25 

19 

9 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

since  last  fall.  The  highly  satisfied  group, 
rating  the  Administration  80  or  iiigher. 
shrank  from  32  percent  to  14  percent.  The 
group  rating  the  Administration  as  less  than 
satisfactory— uhder  50 — virtually  tripled. 
Among  the  largest  industrialists  and  retail- 
ers, who  showed  e.specially  strong  support 
for  Nixon  in  the  earlier  survey,  the  highly 
.satisfied  80-and-over  group  dropped  from 
47  percent  to  16. 

The  onrush  of  so  much  bad  news  has  not 
only  modlfled  the  executives'  appraisal  of  the 
President  and  his  policies,  but  has  also  dra- 
matically reshuffled  their  list  of  national 
priorities.  What  has  been  happening  is  that 
the  war,  tlie  economy,  and  campus  unrest 
have  absorbed  so  much  concern  that  there  is 
little  left  for  other  national  ills  that  seemed 
so  urgent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Last  summer 
31  percent  named  problems  of  minorities 
among  uhe  "most  pressing  and  critical  prob- 
lems." This  time  the  figure  was  only  9  per- 
cent. Urban  problems,  which  ranked  third 
last  fall  with  37  percent,  dropped  to  ninth 
position  with  a  stunning  3  percent. 

Tiie  responses: 

|l  n  percenti 


Whll3  the  executives  added  virtuallr  no 
new  issues  or  policies  to  the  list  of  Ar'min- 
istration  successes,  there  were  some  notable 
additions  to  the  "least  success"  list.  Most 
strikingly,  the  Administration's  lack  of  com- 
munication viith  the  nation's  youth  has  come 
from  nowher^to  rank  right  up  with  Viet- 
nam. The  President's  failure  to  unite  the 
country  also  was  mentioned  tor  the  first 
time. 

What  actions  and  propocals  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  do  you  think  are  having  the 
Irast  i'Uccess? 

jIn  percent] 


July  1969        May  1970 


Monetary  a.id  fiscal  policies 

Effoits  to  end  or  limit  Vietnam  war. 

Communication  with  youth 

Position  on  ci.il  lights  — 

Response  to  social  problems 

Failure  to  unite  country 

Poor  appointments., 

Relations  with  Congress  and  otnei 

government  departments 

Dealing  with  labor  unions 

Law  and  order. _ 

Foreign  policy 

Defense  policy;  ABM  system 

r.othing  IS  unsuccessful 

Too  early  to  tell 


23 

18 

0 

8 

15 

0 


7 
0 
0 
4 
8 
6 
18 


45 
20 
20 
14 
12 


It  Is  Striking  that  the  two  most  frequently 
mentioned  topics — economic  policies,  fol- 
lowed by  'Vietnam — appear  at  the  top  of  both 
ii.^ts.  This  was  also  true  In  the  earlier  survey. 
The  wide  divergence  among  corporate  lead- 
ers on  these  key  issues  mirrors  the  lack  of 
consensus  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Misgivings  about  the  Administration's  per- 
formance are  also  apparent  in  the  responses 
to  this  question:  //  you  were  to  rate  your 
over-all  satisfaction  urith  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration on  a  scale  from  0  to  100,  where  a 
rating  above  50  meant  satisfaction  and  below 
50  meant  dissatisfaction,  what  grade  would 
you  give  this  Administration? 

|ln  percenti 


July  1%9 

May  1970 

93  to  100              

11 

3 

80  to  89      

21 

11 

70  to  79    ■             

.........               25 

31 

60  to  C9         

15 

12 

50  to  59   

1« 

13 

40  to  49         

♦ 

10 

30  to  39                     

3 

6 

29  and  under 

3 

13 

On  average,  the  chief  executives  give  Nixon 
a   ratiiit;   of   62  6,   down   around    six   points 


July  1969       May  1970 


UP 

Vietnam  war 

I, ".flation,  economy ,.-- 

Campus  and  social  unrest 

OOWr< 

Problems  ol  minority  groups 

Crime 

Manpo'/jer  problems  and  unions. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  and  interna- 
tional relations 

Urban  problems.. 

Decline  of  values  and  spiritual 
malaise 

SAME 
Pollution .' 


49 

65 

43 

61 

36 

49 

31 

9 

17 

6 

9 

4 

6 

4 

37 

3 

10 


The  drop  In  concern  about  urban  prob- 
lems was  especially  steep  among  banking 
and  Insurance  executives;  from  56  percent 
last  time— far  higher  than  any  other  group- 
all  the  wav  to  3.  The  rise  in  concern  abuu' 
campus  ■  and  social  unrest  was  especially 
notable  among  chief  executives  of  utilities 
and  transportation  companies  and  of  retail- 
ing and  industrial  companies  with  under  $1 
billion  it  sales.  In  both  instances,  concern 
has  shot  up  by  some  twenty  point*. 

In  view  of  recent  events.  Fortune  asked 
three  new  questions  this  time — two  about 
Indochina  and  another  about  campus  un- 
rest. First,  on  a  scale  from  0  to  100,  the  exec- 
utives were  requested  to  rate  the  Adminis- 
tration's response  to  the  dissent  on  the  na- 
tion's college  campuses.  The  overall  score 
was  a  mediocre  50.8.  Breakdown: 
[In  percent! 

91-100  1 

81-90  5 

71-80  l"* 

61-70  6 

51-60  13 

41-50 21 

31-40  --  15 

21-30  9 

11-20  6 

1-10  6 

Totally  dissatisfied   . 2 

.\gain  on  a  scale  from  0  to  100,  the  execu- 
tives were  asked  to  e  /aluate  "the  Administra- 
tion's conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war."  Here  the 
.Administration  rat^d  quite  a  bit  better.  The 
average  score  was  68.4.  Breakdown: 
(In  percent] 

91-100  I'i 

81-90      -,--- 16 

71-80     26 
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61-70  12 

51-60  8 

41-50  8 

31^0  4 

21-30  4 

1-20  2 

Totally  dissatisfied 4 

These  results  make  it  clear  that  despite  the 
decline  in  enthtisiasm  shown  by  the  lates: 
survey,  the  chief  executives  as  a  group  still 
fundamentally  support  the  .'Administration 
on  Vietnam.  The  responses  to  the  survey's 
question  about  Cambodia  confirm  the  point. 
The  question  was:  How  do  you  feel  about 
the  Administration's  decision  to  i.-ioie  into 
Cambodia? 

[In  percent] 

Strongly  approve 45 

Approve  with  reservations 33 

Disapprove 9 

Strongly  disapprove 10 

Previous  surveys  have  shown  that  execu- 
tives in  the  South  as  a  group  often  deviate 
significantly  in  their  responses.  That  was  so 
again  here.  They  were  by  far  the  most 
hawkish:  68  percent  said  they  strongly  ap- 
proved of  the  Cambodia  operation,  and  44 
percent  rated  the  Administration's  conduct 
of  the  Indochina  war  80  or  better.  The  - 
southern  executives  also  Indicated  more  con- 
cern about  social  upheaval  than  other  re- 
gional groups. 

Executives  In  the  West  were  the  most 
dovish:  22  percent  said  they  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  move  into  Cambodia — twice 
as  high  a  proportion  as  in  the  panel  as  a 
whole.  The  West  also  was  more  critical  than 
other  regions  of  Nixon's  policies  on  civil 
rights,  and  displayed  special  concern  about 
the  economy. 

Another  Fortune  500  survey,  taken  In  mid- 
April,  measured  how  the  business  community 
was  bearing  up  in  this  harrowing  economic 
period.  Again,  this  survey  was  parallel  in 
many  respects  to  an  earlier  500  survey  (For- 
tune, November) .  Of  the  changes  revealed  b| 
a  comparison  of  the  two  surveys,  perhaps  thi 
most  striking  Is  a  shift  In  sentiment  towar* 
some  kind  of  goverimient-sponsored  wag4 
policy.  This  time  32  percent  favored  formal 
wage-price  controls  as  against  22  percent  last 
time  (see  chart,  this  page).  The  shift  was 
especially  notable  among  the  largest  Indus- 
trialists and  retailers,  where  support  has 
nearly  tripled. 

Yet  despite  the  executives'  concern  about 
the  economy  and  their  desire  to  see  some- 
thing done  about  Inflation,  a  clear  majority 
expressed  at  least  mild  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  policies. 
[In  percent] 

Strongly  approve 29 

.■\pprove  with  reservations 61 

Disapprove    ^ 

Strongly  disapprove * 

Moreover,  the  survey  indicates  that  top 
business  leaders  have  been  weathering  these 
stormy  times  better  than  might  be  expected. 
Only  two  out  of  five  say  that  inflation  has 
put  a  severe  pinch  on  corporate  profits — a 
slight  Increase  since  last  fall.  The  question: 
Has  the  inflationary  cost-price  squeeze  in 
your  company  thus  far  been  severe,  moder- 
ate, or  negligible? 

|ln  percent] 

September  AP'i' 

1959  1970 


Seme 35  39 

Moderate... ™  5 

Negligible - ' 

Predictably,  inflation  struck  hardest  at  the 
utilities  and  the  transportation  companies. 
In  these  regulated  Industries,  which  cannot 
quickly   pass   increased   costs   aloag-4o„the 
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consumer,   three   out  of  four   characterized 
the  squeeze  as  "severe." 

Surprisingly,  the  corporate  leaders  were 
only  slightly  less  optimistic  about  this  year's 
profit  margins  than  they  were  in  last  Sep- 
tembers survey.  (Profit  data  for  this  year  so 
far  suggest  that  they  may  be  overly  optimis- 
tic )  The  executives  were  asked  whether  they 
expected  this  year's  profit  margins  to  be 
higher,  the  same,  or  lower.  Three  out  of  five 
said  their  company's  margins  will  be  as  good 
as  last  ve.ir's  or  better. 


[In  percent] 


September 
1969 


April 
1970 


Lower  than  last  year 35 

Same 32 

Higlier 31 


Executives   in   the   South   were   especially 

optimistic  about  profits  this  year:  39  per- 
cent saw  improved  margins  ahead.  The 
western  executives  were  the  most  pessi- 
mistic. Only  20  percent  expected  higher 
profit  margins,  and  54  percent  thought 
margins  would  be  lower.  Of  the  industry 
groupings,  the  least  cheerful  were  the  insur- 
ance men  i^nd  bankers:  46  percent  expected 
lower  proi;t  margins.  The  Fed's  credit  squeeze 
has  worked  particular  hardship  on  the 
banks,  whose  operating  margins  have  eroded 
because  of  the  need  to  pay  high  Int-erest 
rates  to  get  funds. 

To  shore  up  profits  in  the  face  of  stead- 
ily rising  costs,  the  executives  have  been 
cutting  oack  in  a  variety  of  ways.  To  a 
great  extent  they  have  done  what  in  last 
f.ill's  survey  they  said  they  would  do  (see 
chart,  overleaf) .  As  the  chart  shows,  how- 
ever, the  cutting  has  not  been  quite  as 
widespread  as  the  responses  to  that  survey 
indicated.  Of  particular  note,  there  is  a 
disparity  of  almost  two  to  one — 53  percent  to 
27  percent — between  the  number  who  said 
they  would  reduce  public-affairs  expendi- 
tures (job  training,  donations,  etc.)  and 
those  who  have  actually  done  so.  It  appears 
that  even  in  a  painful  profit  squeeze  corpora- 
tions are  reluctant  to  pull  back  from  com- 
mitments to  help  ease  the  nation's  strained 
social  conditions. 

Laying  off  personnel  is  the  one  cutback 
area  in  which  actions  have  outpaced  last 
fall's  predictions.  The  executives'  responses 
to  several  other  questions  reflect  a  hardened 
attitude,  too.  On  the  national  scene,  for  ex- 
ample, the  panel  is  willing  to  accept  a  lot 
more  unemployment  than  it  was  seven 
months  ago.  In  the  latest  survey,  54  percent 
of  the  chief  executives — and  two  out  of  three 
of  those  who  gave  a  numerical  response  to 
the  question — said  they  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  national  unemployment  rate  of  5 
percent  or  more. 

Acceptable  level  of  unemployment 
(In  percenti 

3  percent  or  less...                 .     ..  1 

31to3.9 _  3 

4  to  4.9 21 

5  to  5,9 _              __  40 

6  to  6.9 --^.--"11. .II  13 

7  to  7.9 I_II  1 

No  response/ other 19 

Over-all,  the  executives  now  put  the  "ac- 
ceptable" level  of  unemployment  at  5.4  per- 
cent, up  from  5.1  in  last  fall's  survey.  The 
groupings  that  are  most  willing  to  see  un- 
employment of  5  percent  or  higher  include 
westerners,  bankers  and  Insurance  men,  and 
heads  of  Industrial  and  retailing  companies 
with  sales  of  over  $1  billion. 

The  survey  confirms  that  the  Fed's  policy 
of  making  credit  scarce  and  very  costly  has 
extensively  affected  corporate  decisions.  More 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

than  three  out  of  five  executives  say  tight 
money  has  caused  them  to  change  their  com- 
pany's plans  and  operations.  That  represents 
an  increase  of  twenty-four  points  since  the 
fall  survey. 

II n  percent] 


September 
1969 


April 
1970 


Tight  money  changed  plans 

Plans  and  operalions  unchanged. 
No  response 


38 
61 

1 


62 

36 

2 


As  the  last  survey  also  showed,  the  impact 
cf  tight  money  has  hit  with  particular  force 
at  the  banks  and  insurance  companies:  79 
percent  are  feeling  the  pinch,  virtually  the 
same  as  before.  Among  the  striking  changes 
Is  the  big  Jump  in  the  number  of  southern 
executives  who  say  their  companies  have 
been  squeezed.  Here  the  proportion  who  say 
tight  money  forced  them  to  change  plans  and 
operations  have  gone  up  from  24  to  64  per- 
cent. Among  companies  in  the  West,  alreadv 
bothered  by  credit  restraints  last  fall,  the 
.situation  has  grown  worse:  three  out  of  four 
say  tight  money  has  forced  them  to  change 
course. 

Tlie  chief  executives  have  apparently  r.one 
so  far  in  anticipating  tight  money  and  ad- 
justing their  operations  to  it  that  more  thun 
half  of  them  (52  percent)  say  a  contin';ation 
of  tight  money  into  next  year  will  not  "create 
serious  problems"  for  their  companies.  The 
survey  does  indicate,  however,  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  tight  money  would  further  slow 
down  corporate  expansion.  For  instance,  28 
percent  said  that  tight  money  has  forced 
them  to  reduce  capital  e.xpenditures.  But 
when  the  executives  were  asked  what  thev 
v,-!ll  do  if  the  current  economic  situation  per- 
sists, the  proportion  who  say  they  v.ill  cut 
dow-i  capital  expenditures  increased  to  41 
percent.  Among  the  largest  industrial  and 
retail  companies,  which  do  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  the  spending,  the  figure  came  to 
49  percent.  Of  the  regional  gr&upincs.  those 
most  inclined  to  cut  back  were  the  South 
(50  percent  1  and  the  West  (54  percent  1 . 

Four  out  of  five  executives  are  agreed  on 
one  thing  to  do  if  inflation  ccnt.nues  at 
present  rates.  They  intend  to  increase  their 
prices. 


A  DYNAMIC  PUERTO  RICAN 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'^S 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
newspaper  story  described  verj-  briefly 
the  efforts  of  a  fellow  Chicagoan,  Mrs. 
Sylvia  Herrera  de  Pox,  to  implement 
Aspira,  Inc.,  an  educational  agency  for 
Puerto  Rlcan  youth  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Fox  is  a  lawj-er,  with  two  children, 
and  she  has  been  working  with  the 
Spanish-speaking  student  populations  in 
10  of  our  Chicago  area  high  schools  to 
acquaint  them  with  skills  and  job  op- 
portunities for  which  they  are  eligible. 

I  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  bilingual  education  in  this  Na- 
tion to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  children 
who  normally  speak  English  as  a  second 
language.  Largely  through  the  untiring 
help  of  people  like  Mrs.  Fox,  we  are  able 
to  make  some  small  headway  with  this 
problem.  Chicago  is  fortimate  to  have 
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Mrs.  Fox  in  this  capacity  as  head  of 
Aspira  and  I  commend  her  for  her  prodi- 
gious efforts  in  behalf  of  the  youngsters 
of  our  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  article  about 
Mrs.  Fox  follows: 

A  Dtn.^mic  Puerto  Ric^n- 
( By  Carol  Klelm.m  1 

A  year  aio.  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Herrera  de  Fox 
mother  of  two,  made  the  transition  from 
part-thne  work  to  a  more  -Man  full-time 
post  as  head  of  the  new  .'Vspira  Inc.  of  Illi- 
nois. 767  N  Milwaukee  an  educational 
agency  for  P-.ierto  Rican  youth. 

'I  don't  think  I  was  planning  on  all  those 
evenings  ,'.nci  week-ends  At  first  I  told  .my- 
self it  was  just  the  organizational  stagfe  but 
it  hasn't  gotten  better. 

"I  find  myself  spending  half  my  Income 
paying  people  to  sub.-tltute  fo.-  me  at  home  " 
she  told  repor-er  Marcl  Greenwold. 

Her  husbnnd.  a  doctoral  candidate  In  ^-.c'al 
change  at  Ni,rthweitern  universltv.  and  a 
full  time  housekeeper  also  he!p  Sylvia  Her- 
rera de  Fox  manage  the  rearln^-  of  Alexander 
11,  and  Joaquin,  3 

When  the  younger  child  was  born  the 
Foxes  had  Just  returned  from  Mr=  Fox's 
native  Puerto  Rico.  Mr?.  Fox.  a  laxver.  s;  ent 
a  year  not  working— among  "the 'educated 
American  housewife."  as  she  puts  it.  Because 
of  her  limited  social  contact  outside  of  the 
family,  "you  tend  to  put  a  t.-emendou.^  bur- 
den on  your  husband  for  the.-apy  and  am.use- 
ment." 

Mrs.  Pox  says  the  climate  In  this  country 
makes  It  "h,ird  for  a  career  woman  to  meet 
her  family  obligations  The  basic  problem,  is 
lack  of  day  care  centers  where  the  mothers 
can  participate,  not  just  dump  their  chil- 
dren" 

She  end  her  staff  of  five  work  with  Puerto 
Rican  youth  in  clubs  and  workshops  In  10 
area  high  schools  with  large  Spanish -speaking 
student  populations.  She  also  visits  colleew 
to  speak  to  deans  of  admissions  about  finan- 
cial aid  and  special  provisions  for  Puerto 
Rlcm  students. 

Despite  this  involvement,  "one  ultimately 
must  make  a  choice  "  and  there  the  family 
IS  number  one. 

"I  will  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  mv  children 
but  not  their  well-being,"  she  said. 


PRESIDENTS  DECISION  ON  CAM- 
BODIA  A  WISE  ONE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILil.N-OIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  there 
will  be  much  talk  in  the  davs  and  weeks 
ahead  over  whether  or  not  the  invasion 
of  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  was  a 
success. 

Time  and  history  will  be  the  final 
Judges  of  that. 

But  indications  are  that  both  of  those 
judges  will  look  kindly  qfi  the  President's 
decision.  , 

Because  certainly  the  enemy's  time- 
table was  disrupted.  Certainly  thev  were 
prevented  from  taking  over  the  whole  of 
Cambodia  in  one  swift  blitz.  Certainly 
they  lost  enough  men  and  arms  and  sup- 
plies to  give  our  Vietnamization  program 
a  chance  to  proceed  and  our  own  armies 
a  chance  to  come  home. 

Certainly  they  must  rebuild  and  renew 
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Iheir  sanctuaries  before  they  can  again 
be  effective. 

And  cerUinly,  they  must  have  less 
certainty  about  the  safety  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries they  may  establish  anywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  decision 
to  go  into  Cambodia  was  a  wise  one  when 
he  made  it.  It  is  a  wise  one  today.  I  sup- 
port him  in  that  decisian.  \ 


WAKE  UP.  YOU  ARE  AN  AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  officers 
and  members" of  District  No.  24,  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star,  recently  held  a 
patriotic  program  for  the  official  inspec- 
tion of  their  Worthy  Grand  Matron,  Mrs. 
Maud  Ellis,  at  Greensburg.  La.  Since  the 
program  was  dedicated  to  support  of  the 
United  States  and  our  flag,  I  feel  that 
several  speeches  from  the  program  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Georgie  Fulda  are  worthy 
of  being  commended  to  the  Members  on 
this  Fourth  of  July: 

Wake  Up!  Yor  Are  ax  American 

Every  day  new  definitions  for  patriotism 
are  being  m.ide.  The  question  is  by  whom? 

We  are  a  long  w.iy  out  o[  the  past  and  a 
long  way  forward.  It's  a  tough  way.  too,  and 
there's  plenty  of  trouble  in  it.  It's  a  black 
storm  clouding  the  sky  and  a  cold  wind 
blowing,  blowing  upon  us  all. 

See  i:  and  face  it.  ThL^t•s  the  way  it  is. 
That's  the  w.iy  it  will  be  for  a  time  and  a 
time. 

We  are  living  m  turbulent  times.  Our  se- 
curity is  no  longer  protection  from  abroad 
It  now  starts  at  our  doorstep. 

Every  thinking  American  believes  in  safety 
of  the  home,  of  law  and  ord«r.  But  there 
seems  to  be  so  many  stumbling  blocks. 

Who  encourages  disobedience  to  the  law? 
Who  m  our  country  has  promoted  Commu- 
n:.^m?  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  Just  who 
IS  deciding"  the  direction  of  the  United 
States? 

The  Crime  Commission  and  Riot  Report 
blames  all  th"  cnminaUty  m  the  United 
States  on  white  racism. 

Let  no  one  blame  the  American  people  for 
any  emotional  showing  of  concern,  distrust, 
frustration,  or  extreme  resentment. 

Our  leaders  in  high  places  have  caused  the 
public  chaos.  They  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Americ.ms.  Why  blame  the  American 
people,  or  racism  for  the  ailments  of  our 
country? 

The  American  people  have  not  been  In 
control.  The  trouble  be£;an  when  the  Fedefal 
Government  took  over  and  created  the  prob- 
lems that  e.xist  today. 

Why  are  we  sitting  back  and  allowing 
eight  men.  or  nine,  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  members  of  Congress  to  have  the  power 
to  set  aside  the  Constitution  and  lorce  their 
opinions  on  us? 

And  we  are  appalled  at  the  disrespect  being 
shown  for  our  flag.  Certainly  our  flag  is  the 
emblem  of  our  people  and  it  should  be  re- 
-speced.  And  anyone  who  tears,  or  mutilates, 
or  tramples,  or  spits  on,  or  slurs  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  has  committed  a  crime; 
not  only  against  himself,  but  against  the 
dignity  of  the  entire  American  people — and 
should  be  punished. 

But,  my  Sister  and  Brothers,  there  are 
more  ways  of  desecrating  our  flag,  and  we 
could  all  be  gulltv. 

Are  we  a  nation  under  God?  A  nation  un- 
der God  can  be  under  no  other  power. 

There  are  forces  in  the  world  today,  forces 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  America,  your 
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America  and  mine,  and  World  Communism 
Is  waiting  with  baited  breath. 

We  are  not  just  dealing  with  revolution- 
aries. We  are  dealing  with  the  devils  of  Satan, 
who  destroy  for  the  sake  of  destroying. 

Now  there  is  no  room  in  our  hearts  for 
hatred  of  any  human  being.  But  I  do  hate 
with  all  my  heart  what  that  female  atheist 
does,  her  power  to  influence  the  powers  that 
l>e  to  the  extent  that  our  prayers  to  God  are 
limited  and  cut  out.  She  is  given  the  privi- 
lege to  state  her  agnostic  beliefs  on  television 
where  young  ears  that  are  not  taught  can 
hear. 

Are  we  in  a  state  of  apathy,  proclaiming  to 
be  patriotic  Americans,  and  allowing  all  the.se 
things  to  come  to  pass?  Should  not  the  guilt 
be  upon  our  shoulders? 

We  want  our  country  and  every  loyal  un- 
derstanding .American  standing  up  and 
speaking  out.  searching  for  the  truth  above 
rumors  and  personal  gain. 

We  want  more  and  more  public  officials  who 
will  stand  up  and  defend  America  and  speak 
out  with  the  truth.  The  world  Is  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  the  vote  of  an  honest  man. 
And  nothing  Is  politically  right  which  Is  mor- 
ally wrung. 

The  truth  is  not  always  heard  in  our  coun- 
try today.  And  it  Is  not  going  to  get  any  bet- 
ter until"  more  of  our  people  wake  up.  stand 
up  and  start  thinking  for  themselves, 

God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  de- 
mands— Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true 
faith,  and  ready  hands;  Men  w^hom  the  lust 
of  office  does  not  klU;  Men  whom  the  spoils 
of  office  cannot  buy — Men  who  possess  opin- 
ions and  a  will;  Men  who  have  honor;  Men 
who  will  not  lie. 

Practicing  Patriotism?  Words  are  what 
make  pubhc  opinion,  what  people  think, 
what  we  use  in  peaceful  assembly  to  discuss 
and  talk  stability  and  truth.  Words  backed 
ty  noble  deed.s 

THE   r.S.    FLAG 

I  am  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  whatever  you  name  me,  nothing 
more  I  am  your  belief  in  yourself,  your 
dream  of  what  a  people  may  become,  I  live 
a  challenging  life,  a  life  of  moods  and  pas- 
sions, of  heartbreaks  and  tired  muscles. 
Sometimes  I'm  strong  with  pride,  when 
workmen  do  an  honest  piece  of  work.  Some- 
times I  droop,  for  then  purpose  has  gone 
from  me.  and  cynically  I  play  the  coward. 
But  always,  I  am  all  that  you  hope  to  be  and 
have  the  courage  to  try  for  I  am  song  and 
fear,  struggle  and  panic,  and  enabling  hope. 
I  am  the  day's  work  of  the  weakest  man,  and 
the  largest  "dream  of  the  most  daring.  I  am 
the  farmer,  the  lawyer,  doctor,  cook,  coun- 
selor, and  clerk.  I  am  the  battle  of  yesterday, 
and  the  mistake  of  tomorrow.  I  am  the 
mystery  of  the  men  who  do.  without  know- 
ing why.  I  am  the  clutch  of  an  idea,  and  the 
reasoned  purpose  of  resolutions.  I  am  no 
more  than  what  you  believe  me  to  be,  and 
I  am  all  that  you  believe  I  can  be  I  am  what 
you  make  me,  nothing  more.  I  wave  before 
vour  eyes  as  a  bright  gleam  of  color,  a  sym- 
ijol  of  yourself,  the  pictured  suggestion  of 
all  that  makes  this  nation  great.  My  stars 
and  stripes  are  your  dream  of  your  labors. 
They  are  height  with  cheer,  brilliant  with 
courage  and  firm  with  faith,  because  you 
have  made  them  so  out  of  your  hearts  And 
as  long  as  men  cherish  liberty  more  than 
life  Itself.  I  shall  continue  to  be  the  enduring 
banner   of   the   United  States,  of   America. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  results  of  a  public  opinion  poll  which 
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I  conducted  throughout  my  congressional 
district  have  just  been  tabulated. 

The  results  show  broad  support  for 
President  Nixon's  Southeast  Asia  policy 
and  for  the  'Vietnamization  program. 
While  I  intend  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
comprehensive  chart  giving  a  breakdown 
of  the  results  by  party  preference,  age, 
and  sex.  I  should  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  support  in- 
dicated by  those  in  the  15-  to  29-year- 
old  age  group.  A  total  of  41  percent  of 
those  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  President's  policy, 
and  51  percent  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  29  expressed  support.  Overall.  58 
percent  of  those  responding  indicated 
support  for  President  Nixon's  policy. 

I  should  also  at  this  time  like  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  Dr.  W.  P.  Cortelyou 
and  his  organization,  EPOCH — Every- 
man's Public  Opinion  Clearing  House— 
for  tabulating  the  results  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent breakdown.  Dr.  Cortelyou  for- 
merly served  on  my  staff  as  a  public  opin- 
ion consultant  and  has  long  and  exteii- 
sive  experience  in  this  field.  His  wor'K 
has  been  invaluable  to  me. 

I  am  inserting,  along  with  the  chart, 
a  copy  of  a  news  release : 

President  Nixon's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  program  of  Vietnamization  recel-  eci 
majority  support  In  a  public  opinion  po'.l 
conducted  by  U.S.  Rep.  Beter  H.  B  Fre- 
llnghuysen  (R.,  5th  Dlst,.  N,J,i,  througnout 
his  district.  The  Congressman  made  the  re- 
sults of  the  poll  public  today. 

A  total  of  58  per  cent  of  those  responding 
said  they  approved  of  the  President's  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia,  while  24  per  cent  ex- 
pressed disagreement  and  13  per  cent  felt 
they  did  not  have  sufficient  information  to 
Judge,  Vietnamization — withdrawing  Ameri- 
can troops  as  fast  as  South  Vietnamese 
troops  can  take  over —  was  supported  by  46 
per  cent  of  the  respondents.  Stepped-up  ac- 
tivity toward  military  victory  was  supported 
by  26  per  cent;  18  per  cent  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  definite  timetable  for  with- 
drawal of  American  troops,  and  nine  per  cent 
supported  an  immediate  withdrawal  o: 
American  trcxjps. 

Of  President  Nixon's  action  to  send  allied 
forces  Into  Cambodia,  62  per  cent  of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  poll  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  purpose  of  this  action  was  to  clear 
North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  and  hasten 
the-  Vietnamization  program.  Sixteen  per 
cent  felt  the  move  as  to  come  to  the  aid  ct 
the  Cambodian  government  aiid  14  per  cent 
saw  it  as  an  expansion  of  the  war  and  a 
move  toward  military  victory. 

The  Cambodian  action  was  seen  by  50  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  as  shortening  our  in- 
volvement  in   Southeast   Asia,   while  24  per* 
cent  felt  it  would  lengthen  the  w..r  and  19 
per  cent  felt  it  would  have  no  effect. 

That  the  role  of  Congress  should  be  one  of 
full  debate  and  formulation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
supported  bv  50  per  cent  of  those  answering. 
Twenty-two"  per  cent  favored  using  the  ap- 
propriations process  to  influence  policy  and 
18  per  cent  favored  Congressional  action  to 
establish  a  timetable  for  withdrawal. 

Domestic  problems— such  as  the  economy, 
civil  rights,  social  programs,  the  environ- 
ment—are the  most  serious  today,  according 
to  46  per  cent  of  those  answering.  The  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  was  seen  as  the  most 
urgent  problem  by  30  per  cent  and  student 
unrest  by  12  per  cent. 

Support  for  the  President's  Southeast  Asia 
policy  was  surprisingly  strong  among  young 
persons.  In  the  15  to  19  year-old  age  group. 
41  per  cent  supported  the  President's  polic> 
and  In  the  20  to  29  year-old  age  group,  51 
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per  cent  expressed  support.  Nearly  half — 42 
per  cent — of  those  responding  were  in  these 
two  age  groups. 

In  the  15  to  19  year-old  age  group,  47  per 
cent  favored  Increasing  military  activity  for 
a  victory,  while  34  per  cent  supported  the 
Vietnamization  program.  In  the  20  to  29 
year-old  age  group.  33  per  cent  favored  mili- 
tary victory  and  an  equal  number  favored 
Vietnamization. 

A  breakdown  by  party  preference  shows 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  Republicans,  50  per 
cent  of  the  Democrats  and  45  per  cent  of  the 
Independents  supported  the  President's 
Southeast  Asia  policy.  The  Vietnamization 
program  was  supported  by  50  per  cent  of  the 
Republicans,  38  per  cent  of  the  Democrats 
and  42  per  cent  of  the  Independents. 

An  Immediate  withdrawal  of  troops  won 
the  support  of  5  per  cent  of  the  Repub- 
licans, 11  per  cent  of  the  Democrats  and  17 
per  cent  of  the  Independents. 

Congressman  '^rellnghuysen  expressed 
pleasure  at  the  "good,  representative  cross 
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section"  of  opinion,  "particularly  In  the  15 
to  30  year-old  age  group." 

"It  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  42  per 
cent  of  the  total  replies  were  from  indi- 
viduals in  this  age  group  that  American  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  end  that  involvement  are 
the  foremost  issues  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  people."  the  Congressman  said.  "This 
display  of  Interest  and  willingness  to  become 
in\  olved  Is  heartening.  Indeed." 

Representative  Frelinchvysens  Qvestion- 
NAiRE  Results — June    1970 
I  Answers  in  percentage  1 
What  do  you  think  was  the  principal  rea- 
son President  Nixon  ordered  our  troops  into 
Cambodia? 

To  ^pleaii  out  the  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries  and  thus  speed  up  the 
Vietnamization  program  and  cur  with- 
drawal        62 

To  come  to  the  aid  of  the  present  Cam- 
bodian government 16 
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To  expand  the  war  and  press  for  a  mili- 
tary victory 14 

No  answer 8 

Do  you  support  the  President's  Southeast 
AsUi  policv? 

Yes 58 

No     24 

Not  enough  information  to  Judge 13 

No   answer . .    % 

Do  you  think  the  Pr''sident's  decision  to 
send  troops  into  CambrKlia  will — 

Shorten   the   war 50 

Lengthen  the  war ^  24 

Make  no  difference 19 

No   answer 7 

Which  of  the  following  comes  closest  to  the 
Southeast    Asia    policy    you    would    support? 

Press  for  a  military  victory 26 

Withdraw  as  fast  as  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese can  take  over 43 

Set  a  definite  date  fcr  complete  with- 
drawal   18 

Withdraw  all  troops  immediately 9 

No  answer 4 


Party  preference 


Question 


Total 
(percent) 


Repub- 
lican 


Demo- 
crat 


Inde- 
pendent 


Sex 

Male       Feiiale 


Age 


Ah,^t  do  you  think  was  the  principal  reason  President  Nixon 
ordered  our  troops  into  Cambodia? 
I   To  clean  oat  the  North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  and 
ihus  speed  uo  the  Vietnamization  program  and  our 

withdrawal .   _   

2.  To  come  to  the  aid  ot  the  present  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment ...  

3   To  expand  the  war  and  press  lor  a  military  victory 

No  answer ,  

Do  you  support  the  President's  Southeast  Asia  policy? 

1.  Yes.. 

2.  Nn  

3.  Not  enough  miormation  to  ludge ^ 

No  answer    ._ 

Do  you  think  the  President's  decision  to  send  tioops  into 
Cambodia  will— 
i.  Shorten  the  war. .  _     .._   ..._  

2.  Lengthen  the  war . ^.., 

3.  Make  no  diflerence ^^^.....-^1 ^.. 

No  answer _..._..., 

Which  ol  the  following  comes  closest  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
policy  you  would  support? 

1   Press  for  a  military  victory  

2.  Withdraw  as  last  as  the  South  Vietnamese  can  take 

over _ 

3-  Set  a  definite  date  for  complete  withdrawal... 

i   Withdraw  all  troops  immediately 

No  answer.  .    . ■_ 

What  would  be  a  responsible  role  lor  Congress  in  the  present 
situation? 
1   Alter  full  debate  set  out  in  broad  terms  a  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  in  Southeast  Asia       _   .. 

2,  Use  the  power  of  the  purse  to  influence  policy  in 

Southeast  Asia 

3,  Give  the  President  a  definite  timetable  for  ending  our 

participation  in  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict 

No  answer 

What  do  you  believe  is  the  most  serious  problem  lacing  Amer- 
ica today? 

1.  The  war. ..     . .         . . 

2.  Domestic  problems  such  as  the  economy,  civil  rights, 

the  environment,  social  needs,  drugs,  etc 

3.  Student  unrest 

4.  No  answer 
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1970  QUIE  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received 
the  tabulations  of  the  questionnaires 
which  I  distributed  in  the  First  District 
of  Minnesota  this  past  March.  The  ques- 
tionnaire contained  10  questions  relating 
to  different  issues  now  being  discussed  in 
America's  public  life,  and  it  provided 
space  for  "his"  and  "hers"  answers.  Of 
the  approximately  155,000  questionnaires 
distributed,  25,809  replies  counting  the 
"his"  and  "hers"  were  returned. 

I  have  distributed  similar  question- 
naires yearly  in  order  to  keep  closer  con- 


tact -with  my  constituency,  and  I  have 
found  that  sending  them  out  invites  resi- 
dents of  the  district  to  write  and  express 
their  views  along  with  answering  the 
questionnaires.  In  this  manner,  then,  I 
have  a  better  idea  of  what  my  constitu- 
ency thinks  and  why. 
The  results  were  as  follows: 

(Answers  in  percentage) 

Do  yovi  favor: 

1.  Establishment  of  the  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park  in  northern  Minnesota? 

Yos 8fi 

No 16 

Undecided 4 

2.  Giving  the  states  authority  to  Im- 
pose stricter  standards  than  those  set  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  govern- 
ing radioactive  discharges  from  atomic 
powered  electrical  generation  facilities? 
■i'es 80 


No 17 

Undecided 3 

3.  Legislation  to  prevent  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  advertising  material  for 
pornographic  and  obscene  literature? 

Yes 87 

No 11 

Undecided 2 

4.  Establishing  a  public  corporation  to 
own  and  operate  the  postal  system  on  a 
self-sustaining  bas^s? 

Yes 78 

No 18 

Undecided --       4 

5.  Federal  subsidies  x-o  revive  Inter-clty 
railroad  passenger  service? 

Yes 53 

No 41 

Undecided 6 

6  Increased  Federal  support  of  popu- 
lation control  program .' 
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Yes   53 

No 41 

Undecided    6 

7.  An  ai:-out  Federal  attack  on  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment,  i-ven  if  it  means 
higher  taxes? 

Yes  "0 

No 25 

Undecided 5 

8  A  v'olunteer  army  in  place  of  the 
draft,  even  if  the  cost  is  higher? 

Yes 6^ 

No 32 

Undecided ^ 

9  Enlarement  of  the  "Safeguard" 
Au'i-BalUstic  Missile  S>>tem  which  was 
authorized  in  1969? 

Ye.   4:-! 

No 50 

Undecided    ^ " 

;o.  Are  you  satls/(ed  with  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  tioop  withdrawal  from 
Vieniam  and  the  "Vietnamization"  of 
the  War? 

Yes  46 

No 47 

Undecided 7 

When  I  was  at  the  Mayo  High  School 
in  Rochester,  Minn.,  to  speak,  one  of 
Che  students  suggested  that  I  should 
send  the  questionnaire  to  students  as 
well  as  to  adults.  This  was  an  excellent 
suggestion.  Since  I  had  just  a  few  ques- 
tionnaires remaining,  I  sent  enough  for 
the  senior  class  at  Mayo  and  at  John 
Marshall,  the  other  high  school  in  Roch- 
ester. 

About  2  weeks  before  graduation,  280 
Mayo  High  School  seniors  responded  to 
the  questionnaire.  There  were  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  responses  to  five 
questions. 

Of  the  adult  population,  87  percent 
favored  legislation  to  prevent  the  mail- 
ing of  unsolicited  advertising  material  for 
pornographic  and  obscene  literature, 
whereas  only  58  percent  of  the  seniors 
thought  this  legislation  was  necessary. 

The  establishment  of  a  public  cor- 
poration to  operate  the  postal  system 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis  was  favored  by 
78  percent  of  the  adults,  but  only  35 
percent  of  the  youth. 

Increased  Federal  support  of  popula- 
tion control  programs  was  favored  by 
83  percent  of  the  seniors,  but  only  53 
percent  of  the  adults. 

Combating  pollution  was  a  higher  pri- 
ority item  with  the  young  people.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  the  seniors  favored  an 
all-out  environment,  while  70  percent  of 
the  adults  responded  yes  to  this  question. 

Expressing  greater  interest  in  a  vol- 
unteer Army  than  the  adults.  78  per- 
cent of  the  students  favored  a  volim- 
teer  Army  compared  to  63  percent  of 
the  adults. 

I  hope  to  make  my  next  questionnaire 
available  to  more  students  to  discover 
the  divergency  of  opinion  on  other  im- 
portant issues. 

I  submit  the  results  of  the  entire  ques- 
tionnaire taken  by  the  Mayo  High  School 
seniors  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

[Answers  in  Percentage] 

Do  you  favor: 

1  Establishment  of  the  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park  In  northern  Minnesota? 

Yes     84 
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No    8  LowL.vfSTEiN.  whose  Strong  advocacy  of 

Undecided     - s  jj.gg  speech  has  advanced  the  cause  of 

2.  Giving  the  sutes  authority  to  Impose  democracy  in  this  country.  And  I  woyld 
stricter  standards  than  those  set  by  the  like  to  add  a  footnote  to  my  colleagues' 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  governing  radio-  appraisal  of  this  situation  by  providing 
active  discharges  from  atomic  powered  elec-  ^j^  excerpt  from  a  New  York  Times  story, 
trlca!  generation  facilities?  dated  June  21,  the  day  after  Mr.  LowEN- 

Y'es    70  STEIN  addressed  a  supplementary  gradu- 

No    - 24  ation    ceremony    organized    by    school 

undecided    -— -      6  ^^^.^^ 

3.  Legislation  to  prevent  the  mailing  of  un-  i  think  it  is  appropriate  also  to  add 
.solicited  advertising  material  for  porno-  excerpts  from  letters  Mr.  Lowenstein 
graphic  and  obscene  literature?  j^^g  received  thanking  him  for  appear- 
Yes    58  ances  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 

No    38  .^pg^  Point,  the  Tufts-Jackson  Univer- 

Undecided   4  ^^^^.  combined  commencement  in  Med- 

4.  Establishing  a  public  corporation  to  ford,  Mass.,  and  Notre  Dame  University. 
own  aiid  operate  the  postal  system  on  a  self-  where  he  was  named  a  senior  class  fel- 
sustalnlng  basis?  |q^^,    j  believe  the  statements  atte.st  to 

Yes    35  jj.jg  value  of  free  speech  in  a  free  society 

^o    --. °^  and  the  extent  to  which  one  man,  Allard 

Undecided   «  Lowenstein';  in  this  instance  can  con- 

5.  Federal  subsidies  to  revive  Inter-city  tribute  to  his  country  by  exercising  that 
railroad  passenger  service?  treasured  guarantee. 

Yes    52  The  excerpt  from  the  New  York  Times 

No    .- --- --    38  jg  ^g  follows: 

Undecided    J  ^^    Seniors  Hold  Own  Gr.\duation 

6.  Increased  Federal  support  of  population  r^^^  Democratic  Representa-tive,  ^vhose 
control  program?  liberal  views  and  outspoken  criticism  of  the 

Y'es    83  war    in    Vietnam    have    made   hun    popul,.r 

No    15  among  many  high  school  youth.s.  was  picked 

Undecided      2  by  the  senior  class  In  a  386-to-204  vote  last 

.„    ,       ,     ^i     ,               „    i,„„  month  to  be  the  speaker.  The  board  rejected 

7.  An  all-out  Federal  attack  on  pollution  [[\l^^l^,,,^,^,^  ^n  the  ground  th.n  he  .vas 
01-  our  environment,  even  If  it  means  higher  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  reelection  and  would  thus  be  a 

"'''''^®'  "political"  speaker. 

Y'es     86  Dissident   students   responded   by   renting 

No    12  ^jjg  Laurel  Theater  here  and  organizing  to- 
Undecided      2  day's   exercises  as   a   prelude   to   tomorrow's 

8.  A  volunteer  armv  In  place  of  the  draft,  formal  graduation  program  In  their  high 
even  if  the  cost  is  higher?  school  auditorium  in  neighboring  Ocean- 
Yes                                                                            78  ^'''^• 

les       •"  GETS    STANDING    OVATION 

Undecided                     '- 2  ^  a  90-mlnute  program  that  Included  an 

..-.                         Invocation,  choir  singing,  addresses  by  the 

9.  Enlargement  of  the  "Safeguard"  Antl-  ^ass  valedictorian  and  the  salutatorlan  and 
Ballistic  Missile  System  which  was  author-  other  feiatures  of  conventional  graduation 
ized  In  1969?  exercises,  the  students  and  more  than  700 

Yes     32  parents  and  friends  today  gave  a  standing 

No    61  ovation  to  Mr.  Lowenstein.  a  resident  of  this 

Undecided    6  South  Shore  city,  when  he  said: 

"This    program    means   more    than   most 

10.  Are  you  satisfied  with  President  Nixon's  commencements  do.  Most  end  as  a  reaffirma- 
poUcy  of  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  ^^^^  ^^  irrelevance— a  kind  of  statement  that 
the  "Vietnamization"  of  the  War?  ^^  matter  what,  things  won't  change.  .  .  . 

Yes     44  Come  my  friends,  'tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a 

No    52  newer  world." 

Undecided    3  William  Hauser,  a  member  of  the  school 

board  that  had  rejected  Mr.  Lowenstein  as 

I  the  students'  chosen  speaker,  showed  up.  He, 

too,  received  a  standing  ovation  when  intro- 

LONG  ISLAND  SENIORS  HOLD  OWN  ^^^'^^^  ^^,^.  ^^^.  ^,^  ^^^^  ,^  ^  j,„,,  ^, 
(jKAUUAiiuiN  proud   of   the   things  you   have   done."  Mr. 
Hauser  said. 

HON.   WILLIAM   J.   GREEN  There  were  no  gowns  or  mortarboards  in 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA  the  audlence.  The  students — who  represent 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^bout  a  third  of  the  j'^^oo'-'"-" ^w"!'''^^^ 

and   combed  and  clad   In  suits  and  spring 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970  dresses.  Their  faces  were  serious  and  atten- 

Mr^    GREEN    of    Pennsylvania^  Mr.  ^'^^^^                           ^^^  ^^^         ^  ,^,, 

Speaker,  on  June  18,  a  number  of  Mem-  ^^^    had  come  reluctantly  but  were  leaving 

bers  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  convinced  that  their  children  had  done  the 

object  to  the  treatment  of  Representa-  right  thing  m  holding  the  exercise, 

five  Allard   Lowenstein  by   the  school  During  the  program,  the  class  valedlcto- 

board    and    high    school    principal    in  rian,    Charles   Adler,   told    the   group:    "We 

Oceanside,  Long  Island,  who  refused  to  must  be  active,  constructive,  insistent,  but 

allow  this  distinguished  Mem.ber  to  speak  peaceful.  We  must  live  by  those  va.  "es  we 

to  the  graduating  class  which  had  invited  ^eek  to  spread.  We  must  take  America  and 

viim  purify  it. 

"™-                                                             .        „.  Tlie  saluUtorlan,  Joel  Feinberg,  seemed  to 

I  want  to  express  my  agreement  with  ^^  summing  up  the  sentiments  of  many  in 

the  sentiments  of   those  Members  who  ^^^   audience    when    he    said:    "To   disturb 

were  outraged  by   the  limits  placed  on  something    in    a    state    of    inertia   requires 

free  speech  in  this  Long  Island  commu-  energy,  and  I  guess  that's  what  this  is  all 

nitv.  I  would  also  like  to  compliment  Mr.  about." 
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Mr.  Lo'wensteln's  remarks  heavily  sprin- 
kled with  quotations  from  Presidents  and 
poets,  were  not  parochially  political. 

Urging  the  seniors  to  "question  the  sys- 
tem and  search  for  answers,"  he  said:  "It  is 
not  that  as  you  get  older  and  wiser  you  will 
become  more  tolerant,  but  that  the  country 
will  become  wiser  and   more  tolerant." 

Recalling  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt's  re- 
mark in  the  Depression  era  that  "this  gen- 
eration has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny,"  Mr. 
Lowe-'istein  said,  "If  ever  those  words  had 
more  meaning  than  in  the  nlneteen-thlrtles 
it  is  no'A'." 

"We  :ire  the  majority  of  American.^  not 
to  be  siienced."  he  said. 


Department  of  the  Army,  U.S.  Military 
.-^CAEEMY,  West  Point,  N.Y.. 

May  18,  1970. 
Hon.  .Allard  K.  Lowenstein, 
Hotise  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Lowenstein:  On  behalf  of  the 
United  Stat^ss  Military  Ac.-^demy  and  our  De- 
p.irtment  of  Social  Sciences,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  deep  appreciation  for  the  excep- 
tionally fine  lecture  you  delivered  to  our 
Seminar  in  Public  Policy  last  Friday.  Both 
the  cadets  and  faculty  were  impressed  with 
the  substance  and  frankness  of  your  views 
Your  ie.Tiin.ir  with  members  of  our  faculty 
after  the  lecture  was  greatly  stimulating 
and,  as  you  could  tell  from  their  response. 
iireatly  appreciated.  I'm  only  sorry  we 
couldn't  have  carried  on  longer. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Amos  A.   Jordan,  Jr., 
Colonel,    USA,   Professor   and   Head   De- 
partment of  Social  Sciences. 

June  8,   1970. 

Dear  Congressman  Lowenstein:  I  had  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  delight  to  you 
on  behalf  of  my  classmates  and  most  of  "all, 
niTself,  at  your  appearance  and  beautiful 
speech  at  our  Tufts-Jackson  Commencement 
last  Sunday.  I  hope  you  enjoyed  sharing  It 
with  us. 

We  owe  many  thanks  to  you  for  Its  suc- 
cess— for  I  am  Just  now  beginning  to  receive 
the  repercussions  of  its  effect.  With  yotir 
help,  I  believe  that  we  really  "succeeded" — 
in  giving  people  something  to  think  about 
and  be  stimulated  by  .  .  .  not  to  fall  asleep 
to. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Ada  Shen, 
President,  Jackson  Class  of  1970. 

Notre  Dame,  Ind., 

May  11,  1970. 
Mr.  Allard  K.  Lowen^ein  : 

You  added  a  greatXdeal  to  this  campus. 
You  gave  many  hope  where  hope  was  gone 
and  the  future  looked  dtm.  For  the  one  day 
you  were  at  Notre  Dame  V  student  body  felt 
that  a  United  States  Corigressman  was  one 
of  them,  a  student,  a  person.  You  relighted 
a  torch  In  faculty  and  students  alike  of 
take  heart,  get  Involved,  and  change  the 
world.  You  were  a  voice  of  sanity  In  a  world 
of  Insanity,  and  you  left  us  with  debts  that 
can  never  be  repaid.  The  students  at  Notre 
Dame  will  never  forget  what  vou  gave  to 
them  in  one  day. 
Best  wishes, 

Bob  Rigney, 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 


MINSHALL  OPINION  POLL  RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  my  June  Washing- 
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ton  report  which  contains  the  results  of 
my  receftt  opinion  poll : 

Minshall  Opinion  Poll  Resi-lts— June  1970 

More  than  35.000  completed  questionnaires 

have  been  rece:ved  In  an  avalanche  response 

unprecedented  in  all  my  years  In  Congress. 
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an  indication  that  tiiere  Is  a  genuine  and 
intense  concern  about  the  critical  is-cues  fac- 
ing our  nation.  All  returns  have  been  care- 
fully tabulated  and  I  personi-.lly  ha\e  noted 
the  many  thoughtful  and  helpful  comments 
accompanying  them.  Thr.nk  you  for  your 
enthusiastic  participation.  Results  follow: 


|ln  percenti 


Yes 


!.  Do  you  approve  at  President  Nixon  sending  U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia? 

2.  Should  the  United  States- 

(a)  Continue  Vietnamizine  the  war  while  g:adua!ly  withdrawing  our  troops? 

(b)  Step  up  efforts  for  ar;  all-out  military  iictory? , ..'..'..'..'. 

(c)  Pull  out  ail  US.  military  forces  at  once? '........[.'. 

(d)  Other  suggestions. -IIIIIZII^I 

(e)  r«o  opinion "1.1."!" 

3.  Should  the  U.S.  increase  arms  aid  to  Israel? 1-1,1".     '. 

i.  Do  you  support  ttie  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  program? i..I„-I.I  ..'. 

5.  Are  you  m  favcr  of  an  aii-io'u'-.teer  Army? l...~.'.l.i.'. 

6.  Should  college  draft  defermeits  be  phased  out  so  that  all  men  of  eligible  age  are  ssfec'ted  bi 

lottery?....   . .. .....   . 

7.  Do  you  think  iS-year-olds  shouH  have  it-ie  right  to  vote?.. 

8.  Should  the  House  of  Repreieniatives  bring  impeachment  proceedings  against  Supreme 

Court  Justice  William  0.  Douglas?... 

S.  To  conlrcl  ii^flation.  do  you  favor: 

(a)  Wage  and  pnce  controls? ...^^^.. 

(u)  Credit  controls? " 

(c)  Reduced  Goverr.iT!e;it  spprdi"B'   ... 

n  the  f'ght  against  enwonrrenta'  pollution  would  you  support: 

(a)  Higher  taxes  at  all  governmental  levels  for  an  all-out  crash  program? 

(b)  The  President's  Great  Lakes  Clean-Up  .Mioposals? ] 

(c)  Sliorg   local   enfDicement  of   mote  .v.iict   regulations  governing  municipal  a-'d 

industrial   pollution? 

(d)  Strong  enforcement  of  more  strict  regulations  governing  motor  vehicle  and  airplane 

pollution'  

Should  the  United  States  proceed  with  more  exploration  ol  ihc  moon  and  deeper  probes  ot 

outer  space? 

To  halt  student  violence,  what  policies  should  be  adopted  in  riot  situations  on  campus? 


60.3 

60.1) 
16.0 
lb.  3 


35.5 


No  No  opinion 
4.2 


n.  I 


11 


31.5 
57.7 
55.  U 

69.5 
31.0 

41.4 

60.5 
49.4 
7?.  8 

24.7 
63.8 

93.1 

78.1 

42.8 


53. 7 
34.0 
39.0 

22.8 
59.8 

39.8 

18.0 

:=>.! 

9.9 

4i.O 
5.8 

1.1 

5.8 

51.2 


3.2 

7.S 
8.3 
6.0 

7.7 
9.2 

18.8 

21.5 

35.4 
17.3 

34.3 
33.4 

5.8 

16.1 

6.0 


(a)  Expel  stu".ents  who  are  disorderly  or  refuse  to  obey  regulations 

(b)  Stiict  lav/  enlorcement,  but  no  u'.e  of  deadly  force 

(c)  Strict  lav,'  enforcement  use  deadly  torce  if  absolutely  necessary 

(d)  Firmer  control  by  college  administralois 

(e)  Keep  outside  agitators  off  campuses 

(f)  Miscellaneous  stjggestions 

(g)  No  opinion _ 


39.8 
14.5 
13.1 
8.4 
5.0 
13.7 
5.5 


The  July  Washington  Report  will  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  the  status  of  major  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  my  activities  representing 
you  ill  Congress. 


public  works  is  commenced  and  I  urge 
the  committee  to  take  prompt  action  on 
this  measure. 


SANDY  ACRES  GARDEN  CLUB 


MEAT  IMPORT  CURBS  LAUDED 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  contacted  by  the  good  member%of 
the  Sandy  Acres  Garden  Club  in  my 
district  expressing  their  concern  for  the 
disappearance  of  our  native  wildflowers 
and  plants — many  of  which  have  become 
extinct — due  to  highway  construction 
and  other  land  development. 

Their  desire  was  to  be  able  to  trans- 
plant this  valuable  flora  to  a  natural 
habitat,  thereby  preser\1n8  it  for  future 
generations,  before  the  bulldozer  and 
other  construction  equipment  destroyed 
it  for  all  time. 

Who  among  as  has  not  mar\'eled  at  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  wood  violet, 
the  cool  greeness  of  the  wild  fern,  and 
the  intricate  design  of  a  jack-in-the- 
pulpit?  Let  us  preserve  these  marvelous 
products  of  nature's  plan  by  permitting 
our  dedicated  garden  and  conservation 
groups  to  transplant  them  to  appropriate 
parks  and  areas  for  all  to  enjoy  and  to 
provide  the  greenery  which  produces  the 
very  oxygen  we  breathe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  permit  interested  organizations 
the  opportunity  to  remove  valuable  flora 
from   sites   before   the   construction   of 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  ;iOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
warmly  welcome  President  Nixon's  de- 
cisions to  put  new  curbs  on  foreign  meat 
imports  and  to  block  bootleg  meat  that 
has  been  pouring  into  the  United  States 
from  third  countries  because  of  unscru- 
pulous practices. 

Speaking  as  one  of  a  number  of  farm 
State  Congressmen  who  have  been  urg- 
ing the  President  to  act,  I  believe  the 
President's  decision  to  dehorn  these 
price-depressing  imports  is  good  news  to 
rural  America.  At  long  last,  we  have  a 
President  who  refuses  to  make  our  farm- 
ers and  livestock  producers  scapegoats 
for  inflation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  also  assure  everj-  American 
consumer  of  a  continued,  steady  supply 
of  wholesome  domestic  meat. 

We  all  recognize  the  value  of  reciprocal 
trade,  but  if  it  is  to  be  mutually  benefi- 
cial, then  we  must  insist  that  It  be  a  gen- 
uine two-way  street. 

These  observations  are  a  result,  of 
course,  of  this  afternoon's  announce- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  President  to  set  new  vol- 
untary restraint  level.';  on  meat  imports 
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under  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

of  1956. 

Accordingly.  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin 
has  announced  a  new  import  level  of 
1,140  million  pounds  for  1970  meats  sub- 
ject to  the  Meat  Import  Act.  Addition- 
allv.  Secretary  Hardin  has  announced  a 
decision  to  stop  further  transshipments 
through  a  third  country  of  meat  origi- 
nating in  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
Ireland.  

THE  AMERICAN  TEXTILE,  SHOE.  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHER  ECONOMICALLY 
BESIEGED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
THEIR  EMPLOYEES  SHOULD  BE 
GRANTED  EQUAL  COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS  WITH  FOREIGN 
PRODUCERS  AND  IMPORTS  IN 
OUR  DOMESTIC  MARKET 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASS.\CHUSETTS  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long,  such  vital  industries  as  the  textile, 
.shoe,  leather,  machine  tDol.  and  others 
in  my  home  area  and  throughout  the 
country,  have  increasingly  suffered  too 
much  from  unfair  foreign  import  com- 
petition. Over  the  past  several  years  I 
have  repeatedly  contacted  the  White 
House,  introduced  legislation,  appealed 
to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  and  re- 
quested the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  review  the  nearly  disas- 
trous, disadvantageous  economic  circum- 
stances impacting  these  industries  and 
their  employees,  and  to  administratively 
urant  or  legislatively  provide  fair  and 
reasonable  adjustments  in  order  to  per- 
mit them  an  equal  chance  to  compete  in 
our  domestic  market  with  excessive  for- 
eign imports. 

As  I  predicted  in  the  past,  this  problem 
of  unfair  foreign  competition  in  certain 
Industries  has  currently  grown  to  one  of 
great  national  significance  and,  other 
avenues  of  hopefully  agreeable  adjust- 
ment having  faUed.  the  distinguished 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  focusing  its  concentrated  attention, 
through  extended  hearings,  upon  legis- 
lative remedies.  Having  cosponsored  leg- 
islation. H.R.  16937,  in  this  91st  Con- 
gress, designed  to  sensibly  and  reason- 
ably establish  equal  competitive  stand- 
ards with  foreign  imports  in  our  domes- 
tic market  for  these  domestic  industries 
and  their  employees,  I  submitted  a  fur- 
ther appeal  to  this  esteemed  committee 
last  June  17  and  I  wish  to  include  that 
statement  at  this  point: 

Statement    of    Hon.    Harold    D.    Donohue 

OF    M^SSACHfSETTS    TO   THE   HOUSE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  Ways  and  Means  During  Hearings 
ON  US    Import  PoLiriES.  June  17.  1970 
Mr.  DoNOHUE.  First,  X  would  like  to  thank 
the  disiingulshed  chairman  and  the  diligent 
members  of  this  esteemed  committee,  on  be- 
half of  my  constituents  and  myself,  for  Ini- 
tiating these  timely  hearings  on  the  vitally 
Important  subject  of  urgent,  sensible  Import 
ci'.iota  regulation. 

For  manv  vears.  the  tJnited  States  has  en- 
Joyed  a  healthy  international  trade  surplus. 
In  the  early  1960's,  our  exports  exceeded  our 
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imports  b.v  So  bilUon  to  $6  billion  a  year.  But 
such  a  trade  tu.'-plus  is  only  a  memorj-.  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  hgure  for  1968  was  less  than 
a  billion  dollars,  and  experts  agree  that  we 
will  soon,  U  Indeed  we  are  not  already,  be 
confronting  a  trade  deflclt. 

If  International  bankers  and  the  balance 
of  paymen's  were  the  only  concerns  In  this 
matter,  miporumt  as  they  are.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  view  it  more  dispassionately.  But 
this  rising  tide  of  Imports  has  had  and  Is 
continuing  to  have  a  severe  disruptive  effect 
on  the  market  development  of  certain  Amer- 
ican industries,  with  Inescapable  and  intol- 
erable consequences  for  the  workers  employed 
m  those  industries  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  estimated  that,  "if  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  continue  to  grow  at  the 
present  rate  there  could  be  a  loss  of  100,000 
jobs  a  year  m  this  country."  The  labor  de- 
partment has  reported  the  loss,  over  the  past 
two  years,  of  48.000  jobs  in  the  manulactvire 
of  radio  and  TV  sets  and  components.  Simi- 
lar concerns  have  been  voiced  by  those  in 
such  Industries  as  steel,  chemicals,  shoes 
and  flat  glass. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope, 
even  at  this  late  point  In  time,  that  those 
abroad  would  take  notice  and  heed  the  wors- 
ening situation  in  America,  especially  as  It 
Is  being  documented  at  these  very  hearings. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  most  constructive 
and  wholesome  solution  to  this  domestic 
difTiculty  lies  in  their  prompt  response  to 
the  practical  reality  that  the  United  States 
Congress  w*ll  not  leave  unfairly  besieged 
American  industries,  with  their  employees, 
continuously  vulnerable  to  unlimited  en- 
croachments from  foreign  sources.  Foreign 
self-restraint  and  co-operation  In  the  form 
of  volunuiry  quotas  would  undoubtedly  offer 
the  best  avenue  toward  averting  any  serious 
interruption  in  the  further  progress  toward 
balanced,  free  international  trade. 

But  clearly,  Mr  Chairman,  the  situation 
must  be  dealt  with,  whether  voluntarily  from 
abroad,  or  by  legislative  mandate  from  Wash- 
ington, The  problem  will  not  dissolve. 

The  m.irkeis  for  textile  articles  and  ar- 
ticles of  leather  footwear.  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit.  That  is  why  I 
have  co-sponsored  H.R.  16937.  one  of  Uterally 
s::!res  of  bills  designed  to  help  stem  this 
accelerating  avalanche  of  low  cost  imports, 
produced  under  foreign  economic  conditions 
that  our  domestic  industries  cannot  possibly 
meet  without  violating  our  own  laws  and 
s.ibotaging  our  acclaimed  civilized  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Thi.s  is  not  a  new  concern,  Mr.  Chairman. 
For  several  years,  as  the  trend  toward  un- 
limited expansion  of  imports  has  become  in- 
crea^mglv  discernible,  a  large  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  have  repeatedly  pro- 
posed the  setting  of  responsible  restraints  on 
this  harmful  practice.  On  m.any  past  occa- 
sions I  have  emphasized  to  the  House  the 
need  "to  develop  reasonable  and  equitable 
relief  from  the  extreme  economic  hardships 
resulting  from  the  excessive  imports  of  un- 
governed  and  unfair  foreign  competition." 

Most  recently,  as  a  firm,  but  fair,  step  to- 
ward meeting  "tliat  need,  in  this  Congress 
Mr.  Chairmm.  I  have  co-sponsored  one  of 
the  bills.  H.R.  16937.  now  pending  before  this 
estee:;ieii  committee. 

la  briel,  it  calls  for  textile  and  footwear 
ImpnrtaMons  from  any  one  country  to  be 
limited  this  year  to  the  average  amount  al- 
lowed in  from  that  country  during  the  1967- 
68  period.  That  limit  in  succeeding  years 
would  then  be  adjusted  up  or  down,  grow- 
ing or  contracting  according  to  the  total 
market  for  that  particular  product.  In  other 
words,  ample  allowance  is  made,  not  only  for 
continuing  imports  at  high  levels,  but  also 
for  increasing  imports  of  an  article  as  de- 
mand for  that  article  increased. 

The  other  key  provision  of  the  bill  would 
make  the  adjustment  assistance,  previously 
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authorized  by  the  Congress,  more  readily 
available  for  domestic  •workers  .-uid  industries 
suffering  substantial  economic  injury  be- 
cause of  increased  imports. 

We  are  all  very  well  aware,  Mr  Chairman, 
that  this  is  a  most  difficult  and  complex  leg- 
islative area  and  we  also  know  of  this  com- 
mittee's deep  interest  and  studied  diligence 
in  seeking  a  reasonable  legislative  solution 
of  this  challenging  excess  import  problem 
Nevertheless.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  con- 
lident  that,  from  and  out  of  all  the  measures 
before  you,  this  lencwned  committee  vviU  find 
and  recommend  an  appropriate  lesjislative 
proposal  designed  to  best  promote  our  na- 
tion.il  and  international  imerest  in  sensibly 
controlling  excessive  imports.  We  just  can- 
not, in  all  equity,  Mr.  Chairman,  fur;;-.er  ig- 
nore the  increasingly  great  economic  hard- 
ships being  visited  upon  substant-i.^.l  num- 
bers of  American  workers  and  indusints.  in 
my  own  home  area  and  across  the  country. 
as  unchecked  textile  and  footwe.ir  and  other 
imports  force  layoff  after  layoff,  plant  clos- 
ing af;er  plant  closing. 

I  do  not  advocate  a  return  to  high  tari.ls. 
nor  a  protectionist  program.  But  I  do  urge  a 
rt'alistic  policy,  lest  the  failure  to  re.ica  a 
solution  to  our  import  problems  does  resuli 
in  protectionism  and  high  tariffs.  I  do  not 
propose  complete  economic  insulation  from 
foreign  competition,  nor  Is  that  what  re- 
sponsible American  employers  and  workers 
desire;  what  is  proposed  and  what  they  right- 
fully ask  is  simply  an  equal  chance  to  sell 
their  products  under  mutually  fair  compet- 
itive conditions.  In  E^^n  open  and  tmdistorted 
domestic  market.  1  most  earnestry  urge  and 
hope  that  this  committee  will  very  soon  rec- 
ommend a  legislative  proposal  that  will  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  equally  competitive  market 
to  the  great  number  of  American  workers 
and  industries  who  desperately  need  it  in  or- 
der to  economicallv  survive. 

May  I  again  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  your  committee 
colleagues  for  conducting  these  hearings  in 
the  interest  of  so  many  beleaguered  American 
industries  and  their  employees. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  GREETINGS 
FROM  GERMANY 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, here  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, we  celebrate  July  4,  American  Inde- 
pendence Day.  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for— and  even  though  we  have 
many  adversaries  and  critics  around  the 
world,  we  also  have  many  good,  loyal 
friends.  One  such  friend,  Dr.  Walter 
Becher,  a  CDU/CSU  Member  of  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag— the  West  German  Con- 
gress— sent  me — in  fact,  sent  to  all  of 
us — a  welcome,  congratulatory  letter  on 
this  American  independence  anniversary 
celebration  which  I  include  in  the  Record 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues.  Thank 
you,  Dr.  Becher.  We  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  expression  of  friendship. 

The  letter  follows: 

June  24.  1970, 
Hon.  Ed  Foreman, 
U.S.  Representative. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Foreman:  On  the 
occasion  of  July  4,  the  American  Independ- 
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ence  Day.  I  would  like  to  send  you  the  best 
wishes  iind  congratulations. 

Ill  a  time  when  many  voices  in  the  world 
criticize  the  U.S.A.  because  it  has  stood  up 
for  freedom,  this  Day  is  a  special  occasion 
for  me  to  greet  your  great  country.  Nobody 
in  the  free  world  could  resist  the  pressure 
coming  from  the  Soviet  side  if  there  were 
not  the  mighty  counterbalance  by  the  United 
States. 

.•\s  a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  German  Bundestag,  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  by  your  country  to  keep 
the  peace  in  alliance  with  the  free  nations. 
Nobody  can  claim  these  efforts  only  for 
Europe  and — as  many  h;ive  done  also  over 
jiere — conden.n  them  as  far  as  Asia  Is  con- 
cerned. 

The  right  for  freedom  is  Indivisible.  July 
4  is  therefore  the  Independence  Day  for  all 
nations. 

With  best  personal  regards  and  wishes  for 
you  and  your  great  country, 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Dr.  Walter  BECirER, 
Member  of  the  German  Bundestag. 
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EXOERPTS  FROM  SPEECH  BY 
NAACP  HEAD  CALLING  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ANTI-NEGRO 


THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  E. 
McCORD 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1970 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learn  of  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Robert  E.  McCord  at 
Washington  Hospital  Center  on  last 
Sunday,  June  21.  Bob  McCord  was  a  na- 
tive of  West  Virginia,  and  a  long-time 
friend  of  mine  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasuie  of  working  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing.  Bob  wa^; 
chie:  clerk  and  senior  specialist  for  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
a  post  lie  held  since  1965.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  served  as  administrative  aide  for 
the  Honorable  Robert  Ramsey.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia,  and  afterward  fo'' 
the  Honorable  Cleveland  Bailey. 

As  a  staff  member  of  the  House  com- 
mittee. Mr.  McCord  used  his  formidable 
talents  in  developing  le.sislation  on  vari- 
ous school  projects,  particularly  those  on 
school  impact  aid.  the  Service  Contract 
Act.  the  School  Lunch  Act.  and  the  Arts 
^  and  Humanities  Act.  Due  to  his  interest 
in  public  education.  Federal  support  of 
schools  has  reached  appreciable  propor- 
tions in  recent  years,  and  school  people 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  im- 
proved conditions  under  wiiich  they 
work.  '' 

Many  Members  of  this  body  may  recall 
the  devoted  and  courteous  service  he 
rendered  to  all  Members  of  the  House, 
It  is  true  that  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
u-seful  service  to  people.  His  passing  will 
leave  an  empty  spot  difficult  to  fill. 

Bob  is  survived  by  his  devoted  wife. 
Audrey,  and  by  his  mother,  a  sister,  and 
a  brother.  To  these  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  our 
hope  that  their  memory  of  a  gracious 
and  honorable  life  will  afford  consola- 
tion in  the  hour  of  sadness. 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIuAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
mciude  the  following : 

Excerpts  From  Speech  by  NAACP  Head 
Calling  Administration  Anti-Negro 

Cincinnati.  June  29 — Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  keynote  address  of  Bishop 
Stephen  G.  Spottswood.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Association 
lor  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  at 
the  association's  annual  convention  here 
today : 

Two  years  ago.  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  speaking  for  the  Kerner 
commission,  calleo  for  "the  reaffirmation 
of  our  faith  in  one  society,"  and  the  com- 
mission Itself  sounded  a  warning  that  the 
nation  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  two 
societies — one  bl.iCk.  one  white — separate 
and  unequal. 

Today,  the  signs  are  even  more  ominous. 
On  every  hand,  the  commentators  and  the 
politicians,  the  faint-hearted  liberals  and 
the  tragically  misguided  black  separatists, 
are  announcing  the  end  of  integration,  es- 
peci,illy  in  the  schools. 

For  the  first  time  since  Woodrow  Wilson, 
we  have  a  national  Administration  that  can 
be  rightly  characterized  as  anti-Negro. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  1920  that  the 
national  Adm.inlstratlon  has  made  it  a  mat- 
ti>r  of  calculated  policy  to  work  against  the 
needs  and  aspiratlonc  of  the  largest  minority 
of  Its  citizens. 

Here  are  a  few  instances  supporting  our 
contention  of  the  Administration's  antl- 
NesTo  policy: 

1  Signing  of  defense  contracts  with  tex- 
tile companies  long  In  violation  of  contract 
requiremients  versus  our  recommendations 
that  these  contracts  be  canceled. 

2.  The  pull-back  on  school  desegregation. 
The  Administration  went  into  court  to  se- 
cure del.Tvs  in  already  ordered  desegregation. 
Thank  God,  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
these  attempts, 

HIGH  court  Nominations 
3  The  nominations  of  Clement  Hayns- 
worth  and  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  the  United 
Slates  Stipreme  Court  (•^,'hich  nominations 
were  defeated  by  the  leadership  of  the 
NAACP.  along  with  other  organl?ation?, 
incltiding  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Riehts,  of  which  Roy  Wilklns  is  chair- 
man and  in  which  fight  our  Clarence  ^Tirch- 
ell  demonstrated  his  .=uperb  skills  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  as  truly  the  101st  Senator). 

4.  The  .^dministr.uion  at  Washington 
weakened  our  hr.rd-won  voting  righ*s  .^ct  in 
the  H  ;use. 

5.  The  Administr.ition  opposed  tlic  cease- 
and-desist  order  nov.'er  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunitv  Commission, 

f).  The  Administration  supported  the 
Stennis  .imendmcnt  on  the  school  appro- 
priation bill. 

7.  The  Administration  produced  the 
Movnihan  msmorandum  calling  for  "benign 
i.eglect  " 

8.  The  Administration  supports  tax  ex- 
eniii'ion  for  white,  separate  private  scho.ols. 
designed  to  avert  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools, 

9.  On  April  9.  after  the  rejection  of  his 
nom.inee.  Judge  Carswell,  for  th°  Supreme 
Court,    the    President    described    the    Ideal 
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judge  as  "someone  who  believes  in  the  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  as  1  do — a 
judge  who  will  not  use  the  power  of  the 
Court  to  seek  social  change  by  freely  in- 
terpreting the  law  Or  constitutional  clauses." 
This  is  the  Administration's  expressed  op- 
position to  the  equal  protection  clauses  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  exactly  what 
was  predicted  It  has  given  encouragement 
to  the  Southern  racists  whose  fullpage  ad- 
vertisements have  exposed  their  radical  re- 
treat to  the  calendar  level  of  the  1870s.  such 
as  produced  by  Senator  |  John  C  )  Stennls  of 
MissLssippl  and  Gov.  |John  J,|  McKeithen  o: 
Louisiana,  to  say  nothing  of  the  melodra- 
matic pose  oJ  Florida's  Gov,  (Claude  R.  |  Kirk 
in  defying  the  Federal  court's  orders  to 
desegregate  the  Public  schools  of  the  Ever- 
glades State. 

Before  us  today,  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  a  single  society,  are  the  Issues 
arising  from  what  seems  to  many  the  lutility 
01  our  effort  toward  integration.  There  is  a 
tremendous  white  backlash  as  we  have 
forged  a  difficult  path  through  the  metallic 
b.irriers  in  housing,  employment  and  politics, 

A  tmail  but  vt.ciferous  number  of  Negri.ies 
has  effected  the  black  retreat,  as  indicated  m 
the  black  college  students'  demands  for  sep- 
arate dormitories,  separate  cafeterias,  sep- 
arate curricula  and  separate  facilities.  Inci- 
dentally, we  should  sympathize — even  as  we 
disagree — with  young  black  youth  whose 
bitter  and  oloody  experiences  on  white  col- 
lege campuses  have  driven  them  to  "the 
black  retreat. " 

ACCENTUATINO   POLARrrY 

The  whit«  backlash  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  black  retreat  on  the  other  hand  have 
combined  to  accentuate  the  r.icia!  polarity 
of  which  the  Kerner  commission  warned. 

At  this  juncture  in  otir  national  life,  we  of 
the  N.A.A.CP,.  recalling  Abraham  Lincoln's 
declaration  that  "this  nation  cannot  erdure 
half  free  and  half  slave."  emphatically  para- 
phrase Mr  Lincoln  and  declare  "ihis  country 
cannot  endure  half  white  and  half  black  "  If 
American  democracy  is  to  survive.  \»-e  shall 
be  one  society,  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence vlsioned  and  the  Constitution 
declares. 

Ours  Is  a  national  problem  affecting  all 
Americans,  and  no  matter  vvr.ere  we  live,  the 
problem  of  one  society  ^s  before  us.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  easy  for  Northern  Negroes  to 
forget  the  South  because  local  needs  are  ur- 
gent and  desperate,  but  they  do  so  at  their 
own  peril. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  black  Americans  still 
live  in  the  South,  mostly  In  cities,  where 
the  problems  of  overcrowding,  housing,  crime, 
discrimination,  poor  educatlin  are  the  same 
as  the  North's.  In  addition,  they  have  the 
Southern  seftregatlon  traditions,  white  su- 
premacy ideology  and  wanton  murderousness. 

KILLINGS   BY    POLICE 

Even  as  lynching  was  the  Ron.an  holiday 
sport  of  the  19th  century  America,  killing 
black  Americans  promiscuously  has  been  the 
20th  century  pastime  of  our  police  whose 
primary  duty  is  law  enforcement  and  keeping 
the  peace, 

I'm  thinking  of  the  six  Negroes  killed  in 
Augusta,  Ga..  all  shot  in  the  back;  of  the 
Panthers  slain  in  their  beds  In  Chicago:  of 
the  students  slain  at  J.icksoii  State  College: 
of  the  .ilmost  daily  news  stories  of  the  indis- 
criminate, ruthless  slaying  of  black  Ameri- 
cans by  police  and  civilians,  under  the  guise 
of  "law  and  order."  taut  actually  fulfilling 
tht  guidelines  of  a  bitter,  white  majority, 
whose  vain  effort  to  keep  us  "In  our  place" 
leads  them  to  resort  to  the  policeman's  pistol 
and  kaiigaroo  court  trials. 

The  white  liberals  and  the  churches  have 
not  been  .•conspicuous  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom lately.  No  one  questions  the  demand  for 
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an  Immediate  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
af;k  again,  why  Is  it  that  white  people  always 
manage  to  find  some  issue  other  than  race  to 
which  they  give  their  priority  attention,  the 
latest  of  which  Is  pollution  and  the  ecology? 

If  racial  Justice  and  civil  rights  had  com- 
manded Just  10  per  cent  of  the  attention 
that  white  liberals  have  given  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  we  would  not  be  In  the  position  we  are 
tod.iy— and  It  is  unlikely  that  we  would  have 
Nixon  in  ihe  White  House  either. 

We  muse  counteract  some  black  authors 
whj  have  tried  to  show  that  bad  E.iglish 
grammar  and  slurred  consonants  and  special 
terminology  found  among  {xxsrly  educated 
Negroes  (and  poorly  educated  white  people) 
are  really  a  different  language  which  should 
be  learned  aiid  used  In  ghetto  school  teach- 
ing. Recently  a  blaok  architect  has  been 
working  on  the  theory  that  Negroes  should 
have  distinctive  type  housing — one  which 
adequately  accommodates  their  tribal  In- 
stincts inherited  from  our  Alrlcan  past — re- 
ductlo  ad  absurdum! 

Then,  after  the  long  series  of  suggestions 
of  self-imposed  apartheid,  we  must  beware 
of  those  who  once  stood  on  the  solid  ground 
o:  full  freedom  for  all  Americans  and  have 
n-.w  retreated  to  the  wabbling  field  of  com- 
promise and  sinking  sands  of  surrender. 

For  example,  Roy  Innls,  national  director 
of  CORE,  recently  made  a  Deep  South  visit 
where  he  was  warmly  received  by  Govs.  John 
Bell  Williams  of  Mississippi,  John  J.  Mc- 
Keithen  of  Louisiana.  Albert  Brewer  of  Ala- 
bu:n<;  and  Lester  ( Ax-Handle  i  Madd<.x  of 
Georgia. 

FOR  Ot7.\L  SYSTEM 

He  was  ihere  tc;  solicit  their  Inic-rest  and 
support  of  the  Innis  plan  to  re-establish  a 
dual  school  system.  His  scheme  Is  not  to  have 
separate  black  and  white  systems  by  race — 
oh.  no — but  to  split  the  city  In  half  along 
residential  lines,  with  the  white  half  under 
Its  school  system  and  the  black  half  under 
Its  system. 

You  can  Just  Imagine  how  tlie  Governors 
were  delighted  with  the  Innls  proposal. 

There  are  others  who  advocate  a  separate 
nation,  to  be  set  up  somewhere,  or  for  au- 
tonomous neighborhoods  or  districts  In  the 
cities — to  run  our  own  pKJilce.  Are  depart- 
ment, hospitals,  schools  and  everything  else 
But  they  always  make  It  clear  that  they  ex- 
pect to  get  the  money  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  au- 
ti'noir.y  on  srme  cne  else's  monev. 

No  major  problem  afflicting  black  Amerl- 
c:ins  can  be  solved  except  by  solving  them  for 
all  Americans. 

We  have  worked  too  long  and  too  hard, 
made  too  many  sacrifices,  spent  too  much 
money,  shed  too  much  blood,  lost  too  many 
lives  fighting  to  vindicate  our  manhood  as 
full  participants  in  the  American  system  to 
allow  our  victories  to  be  nullified  by  phony 
liberals,  die-hard  racists,  discouraged  and 
demoralized  Negroes  and  power-seeking  poli- 
ticians. 


RE: 


H.R.  16065— ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 


HON.  DAVfD  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIA N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  some- 
what invidious  to  oppose  a  bill  of  this 
character  and  such  opposition  requires 
some  pxplanation.  since  honest  friends  of 
the  arts  or  political  opponents  may 
eQuatc  Mich  opposition  with  a  crass  ma- 
tei'ialism.  and  may  accu.se  the  opponent 
of  the  tfill  of  bem":'  a  Philistine,  wholly 
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lacking  in  mterest  in.  or  appreciation 
for.  the  finer  things  of  life. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  oppose  this  bill,  and 
for  at  least  two  reasons. 

First,  and  most  obviously,  it  seems  to 
me — as  our  liberal  friends  are  so  fond 
of  saying — that,  in  this  measure,  we  are 
mixed  up  on  our  priorities.  When  one 
considers  the  needs  and  demands  for 
national  defense,  the  environment,  edu- 
cation, public  health  and  welfare,  the 
inner  cities,  and  other  important  matters 
now  before  us;  and  when  one  considers 
our  elastic  debt  ceiling,  our  unbalanced 
budget,  and  our  still  unchecked  inflation, 
it  seems  fairly  clear  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  substantially  expand  governmen- 
tal participation  in  the  fields  covered  by 
this  bill. 

Less  obviously,  but,  to  my  mind,  more 
importantly,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
Government  support,  at  public  expense, 
of  activities  in  the  field  of  the  arts  and 
humanities,  as  provided  in  this  measure, 
is,  philosophically  or  in  principle,  a  valid 
field  for  governmental  activity. 

Progress  in  and  appreciation  for  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  are.  it  seems  to 
me.  preeminently  individual  matters, 
which  depend  upon  the  interest,  the  in- 
spiration, and  the  efforts  of  the  individ- 
ual— and  in  which  the  dead  land  of  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy  has  scarcely  any 
proper  role  to  play. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  minor- 
ity committee  report  that  the  well-known 
authors  and  artists  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries  have,  up  to  date,  flourished 
without  Government  svbsidy  or  support. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  such  individ- 
uals may  exist,  I,  at  least,  am  not  aware 
of  any  prominent  contemporary  artist 
who  achieved  his  training  under  the 
WPA.  or  of  any  imsung  modern  Homer 
who  produced  his  masterpiece  while  sub- 
sisting upon  a  public  subsidj'. 

The  academic  spirit,  and  genuine 
achievement  in  the  humanities  and  in 
the  arts  are.  I  believe,  fundamentally  in- 
compatible with  governmental  paternal- 
ism, subsidj',  and  as  I  fear.  Government 
control;  for  where  there  is  the  power  to 
grant  or  to  withhold  funds  the  power  to 
control  always  exists.  In  European  prin- 
cipahties.  it  is  true,  the  state  theater  and 
the  state  opera  are  not  unknown.  Our 
American  history  and  tradition  are  quite 
otherwise,  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  valid  reason  for  departing  from  that 
free  and  vigorous  tradition. 


July  2,  1970 


A   GREAT   AMERICAN— SENATOR 
SPESSARD  HOLLAND 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORID.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida's 
foremost  honored  statesman,  and  one  of 
America's  gi-eatest  men.  Senator  Spessard 
Holland,  has  long  been  recognized  for 
his  great  mind,  his  beautiful  spirit,  and 
his  just  and  sound  philosophy.  Just  re- 
cently. Senator  Holland  gave  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Stetson  University 


College  of  Law  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
it  he  exemplifies  all  these  wonderf'ai 
attributes. 

Because  this  is  a  time  in  America  when 
we  should  turn  to  men  of  Senator  Hol- 
land's great  stature,  I  would  like  to  re- 
cord the  speech  he  gave  on  this  occasion 
for  all  our  people  to  read,  and  for  all 
posterity,  here  in  the  U.S.  Congressional 
Record.  The  speech  is  as  follows: 
Speech  by  Senator  Holland 

Mrs.  Holland  and  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
invitation  of  Dean  Dillon  and  Chairman 
Clapp  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  to  be  pre.s- 
ent  at  this  commencement  of  the  Stetson 
University  College  of  Law.  Both  c  1  us  are 
grateful  for  the  warm  hospitality  and  the 
generous  courtesy  .which  we  have  received.  I 
count  it  a  personal  honor  to  speak  to  thLs 
large  group  of  new  lawyers  who  comprise  the 
members  of  this  graduating  class  on  the  70. h 
anniversary  of  this  fine  institution.  Stetson 
University  and  the  Stetson  School  of  Law 
l-.ave  been  distinguished  through  the  years 
by  the  large  number  of  alumni  who  have 
served  this  state  and  the  nation. 

It  has  been  my  own  great  pleasure  to  serve 
with,  and  frequently  under.  Stetson  alumni 
who  have  become  Governors  of  our  Sia;e, 
Judges  of  our  State  Supreme  Court  and  oihe: 
courts  or  members  of  our  State  Le^jislature, 
I  served  under  your  great  Governoi  Doyle  E 
Carlton  when  I  v.as  the  Coimty  Judze  of  my 
own  Polk  Coimty.  I  served  in  the  Siate  Se::- 
ate  under  Governor  Sholtz  and  argr.ed  many, 
many  cases  before  Circuit  Judges  and  Su- 
preme Court  Judges  who  were  Stets  ii  aliimr.i 
from  the  earliest  days  of  my  law  practice  i:: 
1916.  In  the  State  Senate  for  eight  years  I 
worked  continuously  with  highly-regarded 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  were  Stet- 
son alumni,  most  of  them  lawyers.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Senate  In  my  last  session. 
1939.  was  the  beloved  J.  Turner  Butler,  an 
eminent  alumnus  of  the  Stetson  Law  Scliool. 

I  remember  with  pleasure  that  I  partic;- 
pated  In  the  naming  of  one  bf  your  finest 
alumni,  the  late  Judge  Louie  Strum,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Cour:  c: 
Appeals  and  also  In  the  naming  to  that 
court  of  another  of  your  best.  Judge  D.^vld 
Dyer,  who  still  serves  with  distinction.  Every 
Supreme  Court  of  Florida  before  whom  I 
practiced  included  Stetson  men  just  as  there 
are  now  two  Stetson  members  of  our  State 
Supreme  Court.  Justices  Harris  Drew  ard 
Vassar  Carlton.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Join 
in  confirming  one  of  your  distinguished  law 
alumni.  Honorable  Amory  Underbill,  as  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  another,  Honorable  Francis  P 
Whltehalr  as  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy 
during  the  Korean  War.  In  these  Important 
posts  both  rendered  great  service  tc  our 
nation.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  nearly  all  of 
the  Stetson  Law  alumni  whose  public  serv- 
ices I  have  observed  have  been  moderate?  or 
conservatives. 

Of  course,  I  well  knew  your  late  Dean. 
Honorable  Tom  Sebrlng,  when  he  was  at  the 
University  of  Florida  and  later  as  a  meinber 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  while  I  was 
Governor.  After  that  time,  he  came  here 
to  be  dean  of  this  Law  School  feeling,  as  he 
told  me.  that  service  here  offered  him  his 
greatest  challenge.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
for  many  years  to  be  the  friend  of  vour  for- 
mer President,  now  your  Chancellor.  0!!:e 
Edmunds,  another  Stetson  alumnus,  and  I 
know  much  about  the  fine  work  that  he  hRS 
accomplished  for  Stetson.  So,  I  am  nn 
stranger  to  the  great  work  which  Stetson. 
and  particularly  the  Stetson  Law  School. 
has  done  In  serving  this  state  and  our  na- 
tion. It  therefore  gives  me  real  joy  to  par- 
ticipate In  these  graduation  exercises 

I  assume  that  all  of  you  law  praduates, 
following    the    tradition    of   earlier   S'etson 
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graduates,  will  soon  have  passed  the  Florida 
Bar  examination  with  flying  colors  and  will 
be  practicing  law.  I  hope  that  most  of  you 
V.V.I  remain  right  here  In  Florida  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  peculiarly  fertile  field  at  this 
very  time  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  Not 
only  are  we  a  fast-growing  and  prosjjerous 
state  whose  census,  now  being  taken,  will 
approach  6^;;  million,  btit  also  we  have  just 
begun  to  live  under  a  new  constitution  which 
will  neces.sarily  bring  on  for  some  years 
much  new  litigation  of  the  most  interesting 
type.  Further,  many  old  precedents  will  cease 
to  carry  weight  and  as  new  lawyers  you  will 
start  practice  on  much  more  equal  terms 
with  your  older  brethren  at  the  Bar  than 
would  normally  be  the  case.  May  I  hope  for 
all  of  you.  therefore,  an  abundance  of 
wealthy  and  generous  clients,  many  of  whom 
will  be  so  aggressive  and  competitive  as  to 
require  much  good  advice  and  considerable 
representation  in  litigation. 

My  first  serious  observation  is  this:  I  hope 
that  many  of  you  will  enter  public  life,  juit 
,  as  have  so  many  of  your  predecessors  who 
have  studied  law  here.  You  Inherit  frorn\ 
Stetson  a  strong  tradition  for  public  service 
and  there  has  been  no  time  when  the  state 
and  the  nation  have  had  greater  need  of 
trained  legal  minds  to  help  m  passm;;  con- 
structive legislation  or  In  administering  the 
laws  In  skillful  fashion  or  In  Interpreting 
the  laws  justly  In  the  courts  of  our  state 
and  the  nation. 

Speaking  for  a  moment  from  experience, 
since  I  have  served  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
judicial  field  and  for  other  period.-;  of  time 
in  the  legislative  and  executive  areas  I  well 
know  that  a  public  servant  cannot  hope  to 
always  have  the  acclaim  and  approval  of  all 
of  his  citizens.  Nevertheless,  he  has  many 
occasions  of  great  satisfaction  when  he  helps 
to  get  .something  dene  which  he  knc'Ws  to  be 
useful  to  his  public,  and  sometimes  he  even 
receives  acclaim  from  them.  One  in  public 
Ule  should  develop  a  rather  thick  skin  but 
should  learn  also  to  accept  with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  ap- 
proval of  his  constituents  on  those  occasions, 
not  so  rare  as  you  may  believe,  when  he  re- 
ceives such  approval.  Public  life  gives  two 
clear  satisfactions — you  can  know  you  are 
working  for  objectives  which  yovi  regard  as 
well-worthwhile  and  there  are  few  pleasures 
which  compare  with  your  joy  when  a  par- 
ticular controversy  on  legislation  which  you 
have  fought  for  and  helped  to  pass,  to  ad- 
minister or  to  interpret.  Is  finally  approved 
by  the  highest  courts  as  meaning  what  you 
intended  It  to  mean  and  as  bringing  about 
the  good  results  for  which  you  have  worked. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  many  of  you  will 
seriously  consider  going  into  public  life — 
and  I  hope  that  many  of  you  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  public  life  is  the  field  in 
which  you  can  count  for  most  anci  can  do 
those  very  things  which  you  feci  in  your 
hearts  will  mean  most  to  yourselves  and  your 
people. 

Public  life  is  hard  work  but  it  is  also  in- 
tensely interesting. 

As  you  know.  I  am  now  serving  In  my  24th 
year  m  a  body  which  Is  composed  mostly  of 
lawyers,  many  of  them  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished. I  hear  legal  anecdotes  every  day 
and  feel  that  two  of  them  might  be  appro- 
priuie  at  this  time. 

Senator  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi  ser\ed 
for  many  years  as  a  District  Attorney  and 
as  Circuit  Judge  in  his  state  before  coming 
to  the  Senate.  He  likes  to  tell  the  story  oi 
a  lawyer  who  asked  one  question  too  many  of 
a  witness  in  a  trial  In  which  Senator  Stennis 
was  participating.  I  pass  the  story  on  to  you. 

The  trial  was  on  a  very  Important  criminal 
case  in  wiiich  the  most  effective  witness  for 
the  state  was  an  eye-witness,  a  teenage  Negro 
boy.  When  the  time  came  for  cross  examina- 
tion the  lawyer  for  the  defense  tried  skill- 
fully to  break  down  the  testlmonv  of  the 
witness   but   failed   to   make   any   headway 
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whatever.  He  finally  asked,  suddenly,  "Young 
man.  before  you  came  to  court  this  morning 
did  you  discuss  with  any  person  what  you 
should  say  on  the  witness  stand?"  The  wit- 
ness answered  readily.  "Yes.  sir.  I  did  "  With 
great  satisfaction  apparent  on  his  face  the 
lawyer  said:  "And  who  was  the  person  you 
discussed  your  testimony  with';'"  The  wit- 
ness said:  "Sir.  he  was  my  papa"  And  then 
the  defense  lawyer  asked  that  one  question 
that  went  too  far.  "And  what  did  your  father 
tell  you  to  say  when  you  got  isefore  this 
jury?"  Respectfully  the  boy  answered:  "Sir, 
my  papa  told  me.  'Son.  wiicn  you  get  on  that 
witness  stand  you  Just  tell  them  the  truth 
just  like  it  was."  " 

The  second  story  which  I  recall  is  told  by 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  who, 
besides  servinc  as  a  trial  judge  for  many 
years,  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  his  state  before  coming  to  the  Senate. 
He  said  there  had  been  a  very  famous  trial 
in  Raleigh  in  which  a  noted  truJ  lawyer  had 
won  for  a  wealthy  client  a  very  dlUicult  case 
before  a  jtiry  and  there  was  much  spectila- 
t:on  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  he 
h.:d  received.  Two  young  lawyers  were  dis- 
cussing the  matter  and  one  told  the  other 
he  had  heard  from  a  reliable  source  that  the 
fee  had  been  $25,000.  which  the  other  young 
lawyer  just  could  not  believe.  At  that  very 
moment  they  saw  approaching  them  on  the 
sidewalk  the  famous  lawyer  who  had  won  the 
case,  spontaneously,  they  said:  "Let's  ask 
him  what  was  the  amount  of  his  fee."  So, 
approaching  him  and  receiving  a  very  cordial 
greeting,  they  said:  "Sir.  we  would  like  to 
ask  you  a  question  about  something  which 
Is  not  our  btislness  but  which  we  have  a  very 
great  interest  in  as  young  lawyers.  One  of 
us  ha^  heard  that  you  received  a  fee  of 
S25.000  for  the  great  case  that  you  won  yes- 
terday and  we  are  wondering  if  you  would 
be  willing  to  tell  us  just  what  your  fee  actu- 
ally was."  The  older  gentleman  put  his  arm 
affectionately  around  each  of  them  and  drew 
them  close  to  him  and  said:  "Young  men. 
can  you  keep  a  secret?"  Whereupon  they 
both  said,  breathlessly:  "Yes,  sir,  we  can." 
The  older  lawyer  replied;  "So  can  I.  gentle- 
men," and  he  smilingly  left  them. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  a  point  In  my  relat- 
ing these  two  stories  to  you  both  for  what 
they  contain  and  also  to  make  It  clear  that 
when  you  go  Into  public  life  all  is  not  seri- 
ous. Your  life  Is  enriched  by  meeting  hun- 
dreds of  Interesting  people  and  hearing  hun- 
dreds of  episodes,  many  of  them  well  worth 
remembering. 

Another  thought  which  I  will  mention  at 
this  time  Is  that  I  have  been  disappointed 
often  in  late  years  by  the  willingness  of  too 
many  members  of  our  profes.sion  to  seek  the 
limelight  of  public  recognition  by  adopting 
causes  in  which  they  cannot  possibly  believe 
and  talking  and  acting  in  unbecoming  ways 
both  In  the  courtroom  and  outside.  In  these 
days  of  passionate  advocasy  the  William 
Kunstlers  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  sworn 
officers  of  the  couns.  They  demean  the  dig- 
nity of  our  profession  not  only  by  the  goals 
they  advocate,  but  by  the  methods  they  use. 
They  break  down  public  confidence  in  the 
law  and  in  our  system  of  justice  Truly  dcc'i- 
Ciied  lawyers  cannot  follow*  such  an  obstruc- 
tive and  destructive  course  and  I  have  no 
fear  whatever  that  any  of  you  will  ever  do  so. 

On  another  observation,  may  I  say  that 
public  service,  particularly  in  the  legislative 
bodies  und  in  the  courts  of  law,  is  now  very 
badly  needed  in  averting  and  defeating  a 
drive  already  quite  evident  pud  in  some  areas 
cjuite  popular  to  radically  change  our  type  of 
government.  I  mention  first  in  this  connec- 
tion the  current  vigorous  effort  to  change  our 
electoral  system  of  choosing  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  by  adopting  the 
direct  election  plan.  Many  people  are  dissat- 
isfied, and  I  am  one  of  them,  with  the  old 
system  of  choosing  the  president  and  v»ce 
president  through  the  electoral  college.  The 
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public  dissatisfdCtlon  with  that  svsieni  has 
grown  so  great  that  many  Americans  seem 
willing  to  discard  It  for  almost  any  other 
means,  whether  good  or  bad.  Tlie  leading 
proposal  just  now  in  many  quarters  Is  to  do 
away  entirely  with  the  electoral  college  and 
elect  the  president  and  vice  president  by 
popular  votes  cast  in  all  50  suites  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  the  proviso  that  if 
no  candidate  receives  40  ^r  of  the  total  votes 
cast  nationally,  there  shall  be  a  run-off  or 
second  race  between  the  leaders  m  the  first 
race. 

At  first  blush  this  may  look  like  a  good 
proposal,  but  more  and  more  of  the  real 
scholars  In  government  are  now  canimg  out 
against  it  and  proclaiming  rs  disadvan- 
tages. Direct  election  of  the  president  will 
undoubtedly  encourage  and  create  splinter 
parties  and  we  well  know  from  looking  at 
what  goes  on  in  some  other  democratic  na- 
tions which  do  have  many  political  parties 
how  in  le  stability  has  been  produced  under 
these  systems.  Furthermore,  the  expense  and 
delay  of  a  second  general  election  mterp  ises 
obstacles  which  are  simply  enormous.  It  sets 
up  an  open  invitation  to  log  rolling  and  po- 
litical trades  the  like  of  which  we  have  not 
seen  in  this  republic.  Furthermore,  the  di- 
rect election  plan  takes  a  long  step  toward 
elimination  of  the  dual  sovereignty  system 
under  wiiich  our  nation  was  created  and  has 
prospered  unbelievably.  Many  of  those  who 
favor  the  direct  election  system  are  the  same 
persons  who  prefer  an  all  powerful  central- 
ized government,  with  less  and  less  power 
and  responsibility  left  to  the  states  Under 
the  direct  election  system  at  least  32  states 
would  lose  a  part — some  of  them  a  large 
part—  of  their  weight  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. Our  present  constitutional  system  gives 
weight  to  both  the  population  of  the  several 
states  and  the  Identity  of  the  states  as  such 
by  allowing  to  each  state  an  electoral  weight 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  Us  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  Including  members  of  the 
House  and  members  of  the  Senate.  In  short, 
the  electoral  college  weight  of  each  state  In- 
cludes one  vote  for  every  House  member,  rep- 
resenting population,  and  one  vote  for  each 
Senator.  The  two  Senators  of  each  siate  rep- 
resent the  state  as  such  and  Its  identity  as 
a  sovereign  under  our  concept  of  dual  sov- 
ereignty, that  Is,  a  sovereign  nation  consist- 
ing of  sovereign  states.  This  arrangement  was 
part  of  the  original  compromise  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  by  which  the 
large  and  small  states  were  brought  In  ac- 
cord In  creating  our  republic.  To  deprive  all 
states  of  that  portion  of  their  weight  which 
comes  from  'heir  statehood  Is  a  long  step 
away  from  the  concept  of  dual  sovereignty 
and  goes  far  in  giving  the  heavily  populated 
states  vastly  greater  weight  than  they  now 
have  in  presidential  elections.  I  have  already 
stated  what  is  fact-  Under  the  1960  census. 
:?2  out  of  the  50  states  would  lose  a  part  of 
their  weight  in  the  selection  of  our  president 
by  adopting  the  direct  election  scheme. 

Aside  from  the  iniprobabilitv  of  the  ra'l- 
f.ciition  of  such  a  constitutional  amendment, 
by  the  required  38  s'ates.  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  readily  understandable  fact  that  those 
who  favor  the  direct  election  plan  reallv  de- 
sire to  radically  change  our  form  oi  govern- 
ment. They  propose  to  give  much  greater 
weight  proportionately  to  the  larger  states 
than  they  now  have  and  mrch  less  weight 
to  the  smaller  states  Thev  propose  to  make 
It  more  certain  that  the  presidents  and  vice 
presidents  will  always  come  from  the  heavily 
populated  statesi  that  the  major  campaign- 
ing will  take  place  there:  that  the  tendency 
for  major  political  trades  between  the  first 
election  and  the  run-off  election  ^vill  exist 
there  and  that  in  every  respect  the  influence 
of  the  larger  states  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
while  the  smaller  states  will  be  heavily 
downgraded.  Perhaps  the  most  specific  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  Is  seen  when  we  cms  der 
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that  the  District  ol  Columbia.  useU.  not  f 
state  and  without  the  sovereignty  of  state- 
hood, would  under  the  direct  electioh  system 
outweigh  each  of  the  eleven  states  and  would 
even  outweigh  several  combinations  of  two 
of  the  states.  But  to  summarize  my  major 
objection  to  the  direct  election  plan,  I  feel 
it  IS  hopelessly  unwise  to  adopt  a  radical  and 
far-reaching  change  In  our  entire  system  of 
government  that  will  start  us  down-grade 
on  a  well  paved  ro.Td  leading  to  the  creation 
and  agccrandlzement  oi  a  single  great  fed- 
eral state  and  the  emasculation  and  perhaps 
ultimate  destruction  of  state  sovereignty.  In 
mv  Judgment,  adoption  of  this  system  would 
.sooA  result  in  the  taking  over  by  the  federal 
government  of  all  election  provisions — the 
age  limit,  residential  requirements,  registra- 
tion machinery,  absentee  voting  and  every 
other  detail.  The  federal  government  is  al- 
ready too  large — too  unwieldly.  It  Is  not  doing 
well  economically  on  much  of  the  public 
business  which  it  handles  simply  because  it 
Is  so  big  that  well-intentioned  and  dedicated 
minds  cannot  grasp  all  of  its  manifold  de- 
tails. 

Sometimes  we  overlook,  because  of  the  im- 
pairment of  state  rights  in  some  matters, 
the  immense  responsibility  still  retained  by 
the  states  to  control  most  fields  which  vitally 
affect  the  lives  of  their  citizens,  such  as 
the  following: 

Taxing  real  and  personal  property;  operat- 
ing the  public  schools:  keeping  vital  statis- 
tics: such  as  registration  of  births  and 
deaths;  appointment  of  guardians  for  minors 
and  incompetents  and  handling  their  es- 
tates: ownership  and  conveyancing  of  prop- 
erty; providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 
estates  of  decedents:  providing  for  the  licens- 
ing of  teachers,  doctors,  dentists,  engineers, 
lawyers,  and  other  vital  professions  and  busi- 
nesses: creating  and  regulating  corporations 
and  trusts;  providing  for  marriage  and  di- 
vorce; handling  civil  actions  and  criminal 
prosecutions;  enforcing  law  and  order;  tak- 
ing life  as  a  penalty  for  certain  heinous 
crimes;  providing,  through  police,  firemen. 
Inspectors  and  sanitary  workers,  for  their 
.security  and  that  of  homes  and  business; 
providing  for  the  poor  houstf^nd  for  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane,  the  feebleminded  and  the 
111,  controlling  the  highways;  regulating  the 
rates  of  water,  power,  gas  and  local  trans- 
portation and  controlhr.g  fresh  w.Tter  sup- 
plies 

To  me  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  sover- 
eigntv  of  each  stat?  a.s  a  state  r.mtrolling  so 
many  of  those  matters  which  vit.illy  affect 
the  lives  of  ;\11  people  should  not  continue 
to  have  weight  in  speaking  as  one  of  the 
family  of  states  in  helping  to  select  the  pres- 
ident and  vice  president  of  our  nation  shall 
we  con'lnue  our  time-honored  system  of  du.^I 
sovereignty  or  will  it  become  an  historic 
mvth'' 

I  have  already  stated  -hat  I  am  dlssatls"- 
fied  with  tlie  ancient  electoral  college  systom 
which  was  built  into  the  constitution  t> 
meet  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time,  but 
there  are  .-everal  methods  by  which  that  sys- 
tem may  bp  changed  without  destroying  Its 
fundamental  concept  ihat  both  people  as 
people  and  the  .'lovereign  states  as  states 
shall  take  part  in  the  selection  of  our  presi- 
dent. The  method  which  I  prefer  and  which 
on  one  occasion  some  years  ago  was  passed 
In  the  Senate  in  much  the  same  form  by  the 
required  ^ ,  vote  Is  the  so-called  fractional 
.-■ystem  by  which,  after  abolishing  the  elec- 
toral College  as  such,  the  entire  electoral 
vote  of  each  state  is  continued  and  would 
be  divided  among  the  several  candidates 
fractionally  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
votes  cast  In  that  state  were  divided.  In 
other  words,  every  person's  vote  would  count. 
There  would  be  no  continuation  of  the 
"winner  take  all"  provision  in  the  present 
system.  There  would  be  no  individual  elec- 
tors who  may  follow  their  own  individual 
choite   in   casting    their   vote   for   president 
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and  vice  president,  but  the  total  strength  of 
the  people  of  the  state,  combined  with  the 
strength  of  the  people  of  all  other  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  would  be  com- 
piled automatically  in  determining  the  out- 
come of  the  election  In  the  event  no  candi- 
date for  president  or  vice  president  received 
40%  of  the  total  electoral  weight  of  the  na- 
tion, the  Issue  would  be  decided  at  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress  in  which  every 
member  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  would 
have  an  equal  vote;  thus  again  giving  rep- 
resentation both  to  the  people  as  people 
and  to  the  states  as  states.  This  method 
would  retain  the  original  constitutional  con- 
cept and  would  allow  the  choice  of  every 
voter  to  be  reflected  in  the  final  outcome. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  methods  of 
dealing  with  this  Important  subject  which 
would  not  bring  about  the  complete  change 
of  our  governmental  system  which  would 
result  if  the  direct  election  method  were 
adopted.  The  fundamental  concept  of  our 
original  system  has  succeeded  too  well  for 
us  to  consider  lightly  Its  complete  abandon- 
ment. 

Another  matter  which  Is  now  pending  to 
which  much  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  by  trained  legal  minds  is  that  of 
^hanging  the  age  for  voting.  This  matter 
Is  closely  akin  t-o  the  change  of  the  electoral 
system,  which  I  have  already  discussed.  I  am 
speaking  now  not  of  the  wisdom  of  making  a 
change  in  the  voting  age,  but  of  the  methods 
which  are  being  eagerly  pvirsued  to  effect 
such  a  change.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  primarily  be  decided  by  each  state  for 
itself.  If  the  people  of  Florida  desire  to 
change  the  voting  age  of  their  citizens  from 
21  to  18.  and  so  decide  by  approving  a  state 
constitutloiaal  amendment  to  that  effect,  that 
is  certainly  a  correct  method  of  accomplish- 
ing the  change.  As  a  citizen  of  Florida  I  do 
not  support  such  a  change  but  I  do  strongly 
support  the  method. 

When  we  look  at  Washington,  however,  we 
find  pending  there  an  effort  to  accomplish 
this  change  on  a  national  basis  by  a  proposed 
statute  now  pending  as  an  amendment  to  a 
so-called  voting  rights  bill  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  Is  under  considera- 
tion in  the  House.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
federal  constitution  can  come  to  the  conclu- 
iion  that  such  a  change  by  federal  statute 
could  possibly  be  held  constitutional.  Section 
2  of  article  1  of  the  original  constitution 
reads:  "The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  and 
the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
mo.^t  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture "  The  courts  have  on  various  occasions 
held  under  this  provision  that  the  states  re- 
.^erved  to  themselves  the  setting  of  quallfl- 
caticns  for  voting.  Those  who  claim  that  the 
14th  Amendment  changed  by  Implication 
•he  specific  provision  of  the  constitution 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  17th  Amendment  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  senators,  adopted  45  years 
after  the  14th  Amendment,  repeated  and  re- 
newed the  Identical  words  already  quoted  In 
Section  2  of  article  1  of  the  original  consti- 
tution. There  are.  of  course,  other  provisions 
in  the  constitution,  notably  the  10th  Amend- 
men:.    which    many    legal    s'^holars    hold   re- 

erved  to  the  states  the  power  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  their  voters.  Yet.  there  are 
many  so-called  activists,  who  favor  change 
for  change's  sake,  who  are  perfectly  willing 
to  ignore  the  constitution  and  throw  the 
whole  process  of  electing  public  officers,  not 
only  the  president  and  vice  president,  but  all 
other  offices,  federal,  state  and  local,  into 
question  by  mere  adoption  of  a  statute  on 
this  vital  subject. 

I  have  cited  only  two  of  the  several  mat- 
ters which  ;we  pending  in  the  Congress  and 
In  national  deb:Ue  which  give  me  deep  con- 
cern and  which  I  tlilnk  may  offer  a  challenge 
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to  you  as  young  lawyers  eager  t-o  serve  the 
law.  our  "Jealous  Mistress,"  and  also  eager  to 
serve  your  country  and  safeguard  Its  institu- 
tions. That  we  will  and  must  have  changes,  it 
is  quite  sure,  and  this  should  bo  the  case.  As 
the  old  saying  goes;  "The  world  do  move.' 
But  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  changes  agreed 
upon  will  be  sound  and  will  follow  constitu- 
tional guidelines  and  not  carelessly  destroy 
fundamental  provisions  under  which  our  na- 
tion has  grown  so  great. 

There  are  many  other  proposed  changes 
by  the  so-called  activists  and  ultra-liberals 
which  are  no  doubt  based  on  good  intentions 
but  which  I  think  are  fraught  with  possible 
grave  conequences  to  our  nation.  I  am  think- 
ing of  such  things  as  the  proposal  in  the  new- 
food  stamp  program  which  passed  the  Senate 
though  it  had  the  approval  of  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  which  had  long  studied 
that  question.  Under  this  proposal  food 
stamps  representing  a  food  subsidy  to  indi- 
viduals would  become  available  to  families  of 
four  who  have  an  annual  Income  of  $4,000 
and  solely  up>on  the  affidavit  of  a  member  of 
such  family.  There  are  other  proposals  equal- 
ly over-liberal,  In  my  opinion.  In  am  think- 
ing of  the  proposed  new  Welfare  Act  whose 
provisions  are  so  liberal  as  to  virtually  de- 
stroy all  Incentive  to  work  for  many  families 
which  will  be  content  to  become  public 
charges  and  live  on  a  public  dole  I  could 
give  additional  Illustrations  of  the  trends 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  describe.  I  am 
very  sure  that  some  of  you  who  are  here, 
though  not  necessarily  in  accord  with  my 
thinking,  yet  will  have  your  own  grave  doubt.- 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  mattery 
which  I  mentioned  or  perhaps  many  of 
the  others  which  time  limitations  do  not 
permit  me  to  mention  this  morning. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is:  that  in 
this  time  of  confusicn  in  our  country  when 
I  am  siue  that  most  citizens  want  tci  do  what 
Is  right  and  that  all  cit:zcns  of  char.ictrr 
want  our  counjry  to  survive  and  remain 
strong  and  the  leading  exponent  of  individ- 
ual freedom,  personal  opportunity  and  com- 
petitive private  enterprise,  there  is  need  for 
the  devoted  service  of  many,  many  young 
mfn  and  young  women  upon  whom  much  of 
the  responsibility  must  lie  for  straightening 
out  these  difficulties  which  are  our  inheri- 
tance from  two  world  wars,  the  Korean  War 
and  the  Vietnam  War.  which  all  of  us  ar- 
dently wish  to  bring  to  an  honorable  end 
and  on  whiclr  I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent m  hi,-:  efforts  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
Along  with  your  opportunities  for  personal 
success  these  times  present,  therefore,  a  chal- 
lenge for  public  :~ervice  the  like  of  which  ha."; 
faced  few  other  generations  c:  young  Ameri- 
cans in  earlier  years.  I  hope  that  you.  each 
of  you.  may,  while  attaining  your  own  suc- 
cess, may  feel  It  a  duty  to  dedicate  much  of 
your  time  and  energy  to  serving  The  state, 
the  nation  and  the  world  which  cries  out 
for  solutions  to  so  many  unanswered  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  thi.s  speech  Senator 
Holland  has  gi%-en  u.s  his  thinking  on  a 
number  of  vital  proposal.s  that  face  this 
country  today.  His  thoughts  are  mean- 
ingful to  all  of  us.  I  pray  we  heed  his  ad- 
vice on  all  these  matters. 


REASON  MUST  RETURN  TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  recentl'y  wrote  to  me  with 
respect   to   both   our  military  presence 
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m  Southeast  Asia  and  the  reaction  here 
at  home  resulting  from  that  pre.sence. 
The  writer  is  so  percejitive  about  the 
excesses  oi  so  many  Americans  suijport- 
ing  so  many  causes,  that  I  felt  that  my 
colleagues  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  the  text  of  the  letter  with  me. 
The  writer  ends  her  letter  by  asking  for 
an  effort  "to  restore  this  countiy  to  a 
rationally  functioning  state."  No  matter 
how  we  view  iiie  situation  in  Indochina, 
this  should  be  our  primary  objective. 
As  I  have  said  again  and  again,  the 
polarization  in  this  country  has  got  to 
stop:  and  all  of  us  bear  a  responsibility 
to  speak  with  one  another,  rather  than 
shouting  past  one  another. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

While  I  heartily  support  the  stand  calling 
for  an  immediate  cessation  of  all  offensive 
action  by  the  United  States  in  Indo-China. 
a  rapid  though  prudent  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  that  area,  and  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  military  commitment  through- 
out the  world.  I  am  dismayed  that  the  use 
of  violence  at  home  has  become  an  effective 
means  of  attracting  the  necessary  attention 
to  this  matter,  unduly  over-shadowing  the 
less  ostentatious  efforts  of  a  concerned 
majority. 

I  support,  and  will  continue  to  support. 
enforcement  of  the  individual's  right  to  dis- 
sent. I  will  not  condone  the  childish,  ego- 
tistical destruction  which  has  been  taking 
place  on  the  nation's  college  campuses.  Those 
who  are  party  to  such  acts  reduce  themselves 
to  the  level  of  those  they  would  condemn 
lor  violent  acts  In  Viet  Nam.  and  accomplish 
nothing  more  than  the  alienation  of  people 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  something  con- 
structive about  the  situation.  Similarly. 
those  who  bow  to  such  pressure,  or  threat 
of  pressure,  only  succeed  In  doing  a  dis- 
service to  themselves,  the  disrtiptive  ele- 
ments, and  the  country  by  rewarding  such 
tactics  with  Immediate  compliance  t-o  the 
dem.ands,  thereby  appearing  to  condone 
such  methods  of  protest,  and  subjecting  the 
country-  to  further  outbreaks  of  this  kind. 

Your  efforts  to  end  the  fighting  in  South- 
east Asia  are  greatly  appreciated.  I  would 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  make  such 
efforts  because,  and  only  because,  our  with- 
drawal is  the  right  thing  to  do.  noi  because 
you  lu-e  being  frightened  Into  a  decision  by 
threats  of  violence.  A  policy  made  for  the  lat- 
ter reason  is  meaningless.  The  "face  saving" 
so  desired  by  our  nation  can  come  through 
our  leaders'  making  of  rational,  well-thought 
out  decisions,  but  will  never  be  realized 
through  htuTied,  irrational  fxjllcies  made  in  a 
rush  to  meet  a  protester's  deadline  so  that  a 
building  will  not  be  destroyed.  It's  time  we 
called  the  bluffs  of  a  few  people,  letting  a 
few  buildings  burn  if  necessary,  to  show  that 
action  and  policymaking  on  the  part  of  our 
country  will  result  only  from  the  many  legal 
and  democratic  processes  already  available  to 
the  nation's  citizens.  It  Is  through  these 
avenues  that  disssent  must  be  made  effec- 
tive and  so  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
place. 

Lest  I  be  categorized  as  one  of  the  over- 
thirty,  silent  majority",  I  am  a  1969  grad- 
uate of  Ithaca  College  and  am  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  College,  from  which  vantage 
;x):iu  I  have  seen,  and  become  increasingly 
disillusioned  by,  educators'  panicked  com- 
pliance to  students'  Irrational,  impractical, 
and  undemocratic  demands,  both  here  and  at 
Cornell  University.  The  "agree  with  me.  or 
I'll  destroy  you  "  attitude  of  the  violently  vo- 
cal minority  must  be  firmly  repudiated  at 
this  time.  If  only  to  Insure  the  freedom  of 
ion-protesters  to  not  protest  If  they  so 
choose.  That  the  violent  protesters  insist  that 
they  are  for  freedom  of  speech  and  thought 
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is  am.using,  though  ironically  so,  since  they 
will  not  allow  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
them  to  express  his  thoughts,  ■while  at  the 
same  lime  insisting  that  thc-ir  right  to  their 
opinions   be   respected. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  your  continued  efforts  to  bnng 
America  responsibly  out  of  the  difficult  and 
unfortunate  situation  she  is  In,  in  South- 
east Asia,  But  I  won't  close  by  simply  asking 
your  continued  support  on  ending  the  war. 
Your  calm  but  firm  voice  Is  also  greatly 
needed  and  requested  in  helping  to  restore 
•'  'nls  country  to  a  rationally  functioning  state. 
I  am  optimistic  that  your  constituents  can 
look  to  you  as  a  moving  force  in  this  direc- 
tion and  can  enlist  your  aid  In  such  an 
effort. 
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BIGOTED  EUROPE   MAKES   THE 
UNITED  STATES  LOOK  GOOD 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
prepare  for  our  traditional  observation 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  American  In- 
dependence Day.  it  might  help  some  of 
us  to  remember  that,  with  whatever 
faults  we  may  possess,  the  United  States 
has  done  more  to  bring  about  genuine 
appreciation  of  human  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity  than  any  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Not  long  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  that  dis- 
cussed the  pernicious  type  of  bigotry  that 
travelers  can  find  with  httle  trouble  in 
other  countries.  Perhaps  we  need  to  be 
reminded,  as  this  article  reminds  us.  that 
while  we  have  far  from  solved  our  in- 
tei-nal  problems,  we  at  least  can  take  the 
lion's  share  of  credit  for  attempting  to 
solve  them.  Few  other  governments  can 
respond  either  positively  or  readily  to  a 
question  directed  to  their  own  human 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  find  it  a  good  illustration 
of  the  injustice  that  permeates  other 
societies. 

The  article  follows: 
Bigoted   Europe  Makes  the   United   St.^tes 
Look  Good 
I  By  Thomas  B  Rossi 

P.^RIs. — The  enduring  Impression  of  a 
year's  reporting  in  Western  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Is  how  much  more  there  is  to  protest 
about  here  and  how  much  less  protesting  is 
done, 

Bv  o.fficial  U  S,  definitlrn.  half  the  people  of 
Western  Europe  and  more  than  three-fourths 
of  tho?,e  in  Eastern  Europe  are  "poor"  and 
"hungry." 

The  American  Negro,  one  cf  the  most  dis- 
privileged  members  of  VS.  society,  has  a 
higher  average  income  than  the  citizen  of 
Br'tain,  ore  of  the  most  economically  priv- 
'.Ipced    mem.bers   of   the   human    community. 

Despite  the  discrimination  the  Negro  con- 
tinues to  suffer  in  the  United  States,  he 
would  have  fared  even  worse  here.  Europe 
operates  under  the  unspoken  segregationist 
assumption  that  people  who  are  different,  by 
language,  nationality  and  religion,  as  well  as 
by  color,  cannot  live  amicably  together, 

France  had  the  best  racial  record  of  any 
of   the   colonia!    powers,   but    conditions    at 


iiome  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  Algerian 
and  Africa  slvims  of  Parts,  the  so-called 
bldonvilles.  are  unspeakable,  much  worse 
than  the  worst  Negro  ghettos  in  the  United 
Stales. 

In  Britain,  the  question  of  "color"  may  be- 
come the  critical  issue  in  the  forthcoming 
p.;riiameniary  election,  although  less  than 
,3  percent  of  the  population  Is  of  African  or 
A.=ian  extraction. 

The  German  performance  on  race  hardly 
needs  to  be  cited. 

Even  after  the  Jewish  holocaust  of  World 
War  II,  anti-Semitism  remains  a  potent 
political  force  in  Eastern  Europe,  The  Soviet 
Union  requires  Jews  to  carry  special  identity 
cards  and  refuses  to  allow  them  to  emigrate 
to  Israel, 

In  Poland,  ttie  communist  regime  sought 
to  contrive  an  entire  political  policy  out  of 
.:nti-Zion;sm  even  though  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation already  had  declined  irom  a  prewar 
level  of  3  million  to  fewer  than  25.000. 

In  the  Middle  East,  a  variant  of  racial 
antagonism  lies  ai  the  root  of  the  conflict 
over  Israel,  even  though  Jew  and  Arab  are 
of  the  same  Semitic  stock. 

The  Moslem  world,  contrary  to  the  senti- 
mental notions  of  some  U.S,  Negroes,  also 
harbors  a  strong  prejudice  against  Negroes. 
American  black  radicals  in  Algeria  grumble 
privately  and  bitterly  about  the  prejudice 
they  have  encountered  there. 

Even  Sweden,  which  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  racial  tolerance  largely  through  un- 
remitting criticism  of  the  .American  scene, 
is  not  without  blemish  The  local  press  is 
sprinkled  with  slighting  allusions  to  the 
swarthy  southern  Europeans  imported  Into 
its  labor-short  market. 

Negro  deserters  from  the  U.S.  Armv  quick- 
ly discover  a  wall  of  Aryan  consciousness  just 
beyond  the  official  welcome  mat 

Confronted  by  widespread  evidence  of 
prejudice.  It  is  harci  to  accept  the  popular 
notion  that  racism  i~  a  uniquely  American 
phenomenon.  To  the  contrary,  he  is  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  evil  has  deep,  tena- 
cious and  universal  roots  in  the  human 
psyche,  and  that  the  United  States  is  re- 
markable, less  for  its  inadequacies  than  for 
being  the  only  .'ioclety  to  attempt  a  Just 
resolution  of  the  problem 

A  close  look  ai  the  law  enforcement  prac- 
tices in  other  countries  produces  a  different 
perspective  on  charges  of  police  brutality  in 
the  United  States, 

Recently,  a  mildly  heated  political  debate 
among  Parisian  students  spilled  out  onto 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  cafe  on  the  Left 
Bank,  near  the  Sorbonne, 

Soon  a  squad  of  gendarme*,  without  so 
much  as  a  warning  to  disperse,  proceeded  to 
beat  the  students  over  the  heads  with  rub- 
ber truncheons.  The  youths  were  then 
packed  in  a  police  van  and  driven  off.  un- 
doubtedly to  be  locked  tip  for  the  weekend 
without  charge,  without  lawyer  and  without 
legal  recourse 

Under  France's  Nepole."nlc  Code  and  a 
stern  set  of  laws  laid  down  at  the  time  of  the 
riots  :n  1968.  the  police  here  have  extraor- 
dinary freedom  Except  in  Britain  and  Scan- 
dinavia, that  Is  true  throughout  Western 
Europe. 

Those  conditions  mrreover.  are  broadly 
tolerated,  among  the  voung  as  well  as  the  old. 
as  somehow  bevrnd  the  possibility  of  change 
In  Eastern  Eurripp.  thev  are  not  even  th^ 
subject  of  the'iret'cal  challenge 

".American  Institutions,  which  (In  the 
United  Statesl  arc  tpken  for  granted  like 
oxygen."  commented  Lpopold  Tyrmand  the 
expatriate  Polish  ess-i-ist,  "are  thp  'ubject 
of  our  wildest  dreams  in  Eastern  Europe  I 
have  a  certain  pity  for  the  Amer.cans  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  cherish  what 
they  have  and  what  others  know  thev  have  " 

On  a  recent  tour  of  eastern  Europe  I  found 
the  Intellectuals  In  utter  despair  of  Marxist 
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economics  and  elitist  politics  and  astonished 
that  they  should  be  the  vogue  in  certain 
sectors  of  the  protest  movement  In  the  United 
States. 

Late  last  mo;:th  as  I  sat  in  a  bus  edg:ng  Its 
way  through  a  chi?ckpolnt  in  the  Berlin  Wall, 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  eastern  Eurqpe. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  American 
societv  is  better  tJian  the  others  that  had 
been  tried— and  that  !t  deserves  more  than 
violent  words  or  deeds. 


THE      1970     EMilY     AWARDS      FOR 
PUBLIC  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  the  National  Academy  of 
Televi  ion  Arts  and  Sciences  announced 
the  winners  of  the  annual  Emmy  awards, 
tiiven  for  the  most  outstanding  television 
productions  and  performances  during  the 
past  year.  This  year,  however,  the  im- 
pressive list  of  winners  was  unique,  for 
public  television,  once  considered  the 
stepchild  of  the  television  media,  cap- 
tured seven  of  the  Emmy  awards.  Cliosen 
by  distinguished  members  of  the  broad- 
casting community,  most  of  them  in  com- 
mercial broadcasting,  these  awards 
seemed  to  give  credence  to  the  state- 
ment of  TV  critic  Cleveland  Amory  in 
the  May  23,  1970.  issue  of  TV  Guide 
when  he  said : 

The  1969-1970  season  will  go  up  in  history 
for  one  thing — it  was  the  year  when  educa- 
tional TV  came  of  age. 

It  was  only  3  years  age  that  Congress 
pa.ssed  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967.  In  this  short  span  of  time,  through 
the  eEFoi'ts  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  National  Educational 
Television.  State,  local,  and  private  inter- 
ested parties,  public  television  began  to 
provide  tiie  American  people  with  tele- 
vision or  distinction.  It  has  become  a 
medium  for  the  whole  family  with  top 
adult  and  children's  entertainment  as 
well  as  highly  attractive  educational  pro- 
grams. I  know,  for  example,  the  v.  idely 
acclaimed  "Sesame  Street"  series  has 
done  much  to  erase  the  image  of  talkin:; 
professors  dominating  educational  tc'.c- 
n-vision. 

It  is  al.'^c  interesting  tg  note,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  most  of  the  public  television  pro- 
grams honored  were  of  a  type  cf 
television  service  not  available  on  ccm- 
mercial  channels.  "Black  Journal,  '  for 
example,  is  the  first  national  program 
pioduced  by  and  for  the  black  commu- 
nity. 

The  Ion?  list  of  additional  programs 
nominated  for  the  Emmy  awards  indi- 
cates further  that  the  television  industry 
on  a  whole  feels  that  public  broadcast - 
inr  IS  providing  excellence  in  programing 
in  d  laree  variety  of  categories:  chil- 
dren's programs,  cultural  procrrams. 
drama,  and  public  affairs.  The  winning 
prc'-'rams  were : 

The  1970  Emmy  Awards — News  and 
Documentai-y  categories : 
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"Black  Journal"  for  ^outstanding 
achievement  in  magazine-type  program- 
ing. 

"Hospital,"  a  documentary  which 
covered  a  day-to-day  drama  of  events  in 
a  large  metropolitan  hospital— for  out- 
standing achievement  in  news  docu- 
mentary progi-amin?. 

Frederick  Wiseman,  director  of  "Hos- 
pital" for  outstanding  achievement  by 
an  individual  in  news  documentary 
programing. 

Entertainment  categories : 

"Cinderella,"  performed  by  the  Na- 
tional Ballet  of  Canada  and  part  of  the 
NET  Festival  series,  for  outstanding  va- 
riety or  musical  program. 

SiLsan  Hampshire  for  outstanding  per- 
formance by  an  actress  in  a  leading  role 
in  a  dramatic  serie.s — "The  Forsyte 
Saga,"  a  26-week  series  based  on  the 
John  Galsworthy  saua  of  life  in  England 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  the  early  20th  century. 

"Sesame  Street"  an  educational  tele- 
vision program  for  preschool  children. 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  chil- 
dren's programing. 

"Sally  Sees  Sesame  Street"  segment  of 
■■Se.^ame  Street":  Jon  Stone,  Jeff  Moss, 
Ray  Sipherd.  Jerr>-  Juhl,  Dan  Wilcox, 
Dave  Connell.  Bruce  Hart,  Carol  Hart, 
Virginia  Schone;  winters,  for  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  writing  for  a  chil- 
dren's program. 

Though  this  list  of  Emmy  Awards  is 
praise  enough,  this  year  public  televi- 
sion was  the  recipient  of  honors  from 
competitions  held  by  other  distinguished 
groups  in  the  communications  media.  For 
example: 

Saturday  Review  Awards — the  maga- 
zine's first  independent  television  awards 
competition: 

"Forsyte  Saga,"  in  regular  series  cate- 
gory. 

"Trial:  the  City  and  County  of  Denver 
versus  Lauren  R.  Watson,"  in  limited 
series  category. 

"Hospital,"  in  single  progranscategory. 

"Sesame  Street"  and  "Misterogers" 
Neighborhood,"  in  children's  program- 
ing category. 

George  Foster  Peabody  Awards: 

"Sesame  Street,"  for  imaginative  use 
of  television  :n  teaching. 

"The  Advocates"  program,  for  tele- 
vision education. 

KQED  Newsroom  program — San  Fran- 
cisco— for  television  news  approach. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  TV 
Scout  Awards: 

"Sesame  Street."  for  show  of  the  year. 

European  Broadcasting  Union  Inter- 
national competition : 

"Trial:  The  City  and  County  of  Den- 
ver versus  Lauren  R.  Watson."  first  prize 
for  reporting  of  events  on  film. 

Golden  Television  Award.  National 
Association-of-Television  and  radio  an- 
noiincers : 

"Black  Joiu^nal." 

Russwurm  Award,  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association: 

"Black  Journal." 

Golden  Eagle  Awards.  Council  on  In- 
ternational Nontheatrical  Events — 
CINE: 
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All  three  films  were  recommended  by 
CINE  juries  for  international  film  festi- 
val competition. 

"IH  search  of  Rembrandt";  "Ascent," 
a  film  produced  by  KQED,  San  Fran- 
cisco: "Act  Now,"  also  produced  by 
KQED. 

The  world  of  public  television  is  just 
opening  and  the  fall  season  promises  an 
even  greater  variety  of  outstanding  pro- 
.cramine.  I  am  sure  the  awards  I  have 
just  '•st?d.  are  only  a  small  indication  of 
what  we  can  expect  in  the  future. 


BISHOP  SPOTTSWOOD  DENOUNCES 
ADMINISTRATION'S  PERFORM- 
ANCE ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bishop  Ste- 
phen G,  Spottswood,  an  eminent  leader  of 
the  African  American  Episcopal  Zion 
Church  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  NAACP,  yesterday 
delivered  a  very  incisive  assessment  of 
the  administration  during  his  keynote 
address  at  the  61st  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

Bishop  Spottswood  registered  the  con- 
cern and  discouragement  of  all  of  us  who 
find  the  administration  civil  rights  pos- 
ture totally  inadequate,  and  even  regres- 
sive. As  Bishop  Spottswood  stated: 

This  is  the  first  time  since  1920  that  the 
national  Administration  has  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  calculated  policy  to  work  against  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  largest  minority 
of  Its  citizens. 

The  Kerner  Commission  warned  of  a 
nation  moving  toward  two  separate 
societies — one  black,  one  white.  No  one 
of  perception  was  surprised  by  the  Com- 
mission's warning.  We  had  seen  the 
danger  long  before.  But  that  danger,  ar- 
ticulated once  again  by  the  Commission, 
is  far  greater  today.  The  possibility  for 
irreparable  division  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  administration's  policies  of  am- 
bivalence, indirection,  and  overt  hostility 
toward   civil    rights. 

Today's  New  York  Times  reprinted  ex- 
cerpts from  Bishop  Spcttswood's  speech 
at  the  NAACP  convention.  I  urgently 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues.  The  ad- 
ministration, which  could  have  donned 
the  mantle  of  moral  leadership  in 
achieving  equal  rights  for  all  Americans, 
has  defaulted.  Our  obligation  is  now  even 
greater,  therefore,  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship so  lacking  from  the  executive. 

Excerpts   from  the  speech  follow: 

Excerpts  From  Speech  by  NAACP  Head 

Calmxg  Administration  Anti-Necro 

Two  years  ago,  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  speaking  for  the  Kerner  com- 
mission, called  for  "the  reaffirmation  of  our 
faith  in  one  society,"  and  the  commission 
itself  sounded  a  warning  that  the  nation 
i.s  moving  in  the  direction  of  two  societies- 
one  black,  one  white — separate  and  uneoual. 

Today,  the  signs  are  even  more  ominous. 
On  every  hand,~  the  commentators  and  the 
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politicians,  the  faint-hearted  liberals  and 
the  tragically  misguided  black  separatists, 
are  announcing  the  end  of  integration,  es- 
pecially in  the  schools. 

For  the  first  time  since  Woodrow  Wilson, 
we  have  a  national  Administration  that  can 
be  rightly  characterized  as  anti-Negro. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  1920  that  the 
national  Administration  has  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  calculated  policy  to  work  against  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  largest  minor- 
ity of  its  citizens. 

Here  are  a  few  instances  supporting  our 
contention  of  the  Administration's  anti- 
Negro  policy: 

1.  Signing  of  defense  contracts  with  tex- 
tile companies  long  in  violation  of  contract 
requirements  versus  our  recommendat'ons 
that  these  contracts  be  canceled. 

2.  The  pull-back  on  school  desegregation. 
The  Administration  went  into  court  to  se- 
cure delays  in  already  ordered  desegregation. 
Thank  God.  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
these  attempts. 

HIGH  COURT  NOMIN*ATI0NS 

3.  The  nominations  of  Clement  Hayns- 
worth  and  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  the  United 
States  Suprc-me  Court  (which  nominations 
were  defeated  by  the  leadership  of  the 
NAACP.  along  with  other  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  of  which  Roy  Wllkins  is  chairman 
and  m  v.hlch  fight  our  Clarence  Mitchell 
demonstrated  his  superb  skills  on  Capftcl 
Hill  as  truly  the  101st  Senator). 

4.  Tlie  Administration  at  Washington 
weakened  our  hard-won  voting  rights  act  in 
the  H  juse. 

5.  The  Administration  opposed  the  cease- 
,  and-desist  order  jwwer  of  the  Equal  Employ- 

n-.ent  Opportunity  Commission. 

6.  Tlie  Administraticn  supported  the  Sten- 
nis  amendment  on  the  school  appropriation 
bill. 

7.  The  Administration  produced  the  J.Ioy- 
r.ihan  memorandum  calling  for  "benign 
neglect," 

8.  The  Administration  supports  tax  ex- 
emption ivT  white,  sep.irate  private  schools, 
designed  to  avert  desegregation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

9.  On  April  9,  after  the  rejection  of  his 
nominee.  Judge  Carswell.  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  President  descrit)ed  the  Ideal 
Judge  as  "someone  who  believes  in  the  strict 
couitriictlon  of  the  Constitution,  as  I  do — a 
judge  who  will  not  use  the  power  of  the 
Court  to  seek  social  change  by  freely  Inter- 
preting the  law  or  constitutional  clauses." 
This  is  the  Administration's  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  the  equal  protection  clauses  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

The  t::cct  of  this  has  been  exactly  what 
was  predicted.  It  has  given  encouragement 
to  the  Southern  racists  whose  fullpage  ad- 
vertisements have  exposed  their  radical  re- 
treat to  the  calendar  level  of  the  1870's,  such 
as  produced  by  Senator  [John  C.)  Stennls  of 
Mississippi  and  Gov.  [John  J.]  McKelthen  of 
Louisiana,  to  say  nothing  of  the  melodra- 
matic po.«e  o'.  Florida's  Gov.  |  Claude  R.)  Kirk 
m  delving  the  Federal  court's  orders  to 
desegregate  the  Public  sc'nools  of  the  Ever- 
glades State. 

Bef-re  us  today,  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  a  single  society,  are  the  issues 
arising  from  what  seems  to  many  the  futility 
o:  our  effort  toward  integration.  There  Is  a 
tremendous  white  backlash  as  we  have 
forged  a  difficult  path  through  the  metallic 
b.irners  in  housing,  employment  and  politics. 

A  small  btit  vociferous  number  of  Negroes 
has  effected  the  black  retreat,  as  indicated  in 
the  black  college  students'  demands  for  sep- 
arate dormitories,  separate  cafeterias,  sepa- 
rate curricula  and  separate  facilities.  Inci- 
dentally, we  should  sympathize — even  as  we 
disagree — with  young  black  youth  whose 
bitter  and  bloody  experiences  on  white  college 
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campuses  have  driven  them  to  "the  black 
retreat." 

acc:entuating  polarity 

The  white  backlash  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  black  retreat  on  the  other  hand  have 
combined  to  accentuate  the  racial  polarity 
of  which  the  Kerner  comml.?slon  warned. 

At  this  Juncture  in  our  national  life,  we 
of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  recalling  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's declaration  that  "this  nation  cannot 
endure  half  free  and  half  slave,"  emphati- 
cally paraphrase  Mr.  Lincoln  and  declare 
"this  country  cannot  endure  half  white  and 
half  black."  If  American  democracy  Is  to 
survive,  we  shall  be  one  society,  as  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  visioned  and  the 
Constitution  declares. 

Ours  is  a  national  problem  affecting  all 
Americans,  and  no  matter  where  we  live,  the 
problem  of  one  society  is  be: ore  us.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  easy  for  Northern  Negroes  to 
forget  the  South  because  local  needs  are  ur- 
gent and  desperate,  but  they  do  so  at  their 
own  peril. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  black  Americans  still 
live  in  the  South,  mostly  in  cities,  where  the 
problems  of  overcrowding,  housing,  crime, 
discrimination,  poor  education  are  the  same 
as  the  North's.  In  addition,  they  have  the 
Southern  segregation  traditions,  white  su- 
premacy ideology  and  wanton  murderousness. 

killings  by  police 

Even  as  lynching  was  the  Roman  holiday 
sport  of  the  19th  century  America,  killing 
black  Americans  promiscuously  has  been  the 
20th  century  pastime  of  our  police,  whose 
primary  duty  is  law  enforcement  and  keep- 
ing the  peace. 

I'm  thinking  of  the  six  Negroes  killed  In 
Augusta,  Ga.,  all  shot  in  the  back;  of  the 
Panthers  slain  In  their  beds  in  Chicago;  of 
the  students  slain  at  Jackson  State  College; 
of  the  almost  dally  news  stories  of  the  indis- 
criminate, ruthless  slaying  of  black  Ameri- 
cans by  police  and  civilians,  under  the  guise 
of  "law  and  order,"  but  actually  fulfilling  the 
girldelines  of  a  biner,  white  majority,  whose 
vain  effort  to  keep  us  "in  our  place"  leads 
them  to  resort  to  the  policeman's  pistol  and 
knngaroo  court  trials. 

The  white  liberals  and  the  churches  have 
not  been  conspicuous  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom lately.  No  one  questions  the  demand  for 
an  immediate  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
ask  again,  why  is  It  that  white  people  always 
manage  to  find  some  issue  other  than  race 
to  which  they  give  their  priority  attention, 
the  latest  of  which  is  pollution  and  the 
ecology? 

If  racial  justice  and  civil  rights  had  com- 
manded Just  10  per  cent  of  the  attention 
that  white  liberals  have  given  to  the  'Viet- 
nam war,  we  would  not  be  in  the  position 
we  are  today — and  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
would  have  Nixon  in  the  V»'hite  House  either. 

Vv'e  mtist  counteract  some  black  authors 
who  have  tried  to  show  that  bad  English 
grammar  and  slurred  consonants  and  special 
terminology  found  among  poorly  educated 
Negroes  (and  poorly  educated  white  people) 
are  really  a  different  language  which  should 
be  learned  and  used  in  ghetto  school  teach- 
ing. Recently  a  black  architect  has  l>een 
working  on  the  theory  that  Negroes  should 
have  distinctive  type  housing — one  which 
adequately  accommodates  their  tribal  in- 
stincts inherited  from  our  African  past — 
reductio  ad  absurdum! 

Then,  after  the  long  series  of  suggestions 
of  self-imposed  apartheid,  we  must  beware 
of  those  who  once  stood  on  the  solid  ground 
of  full  freedom  for  all  Americans  and  have 
now  retreated  to  the  wabbling  field  of  com- 
promise and  sinking  sands  of  surrender. 

For  example,  Roy  Innls.  national  director 
of  CORE,  recently  made  a  Deep  South  visit 
where  he  weis  warmly  received  by  Govs.  John 
Bell   Williams   of   Mississippi,   John    J.    Mc- 
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Kelthen  of  Louisiana.  Albert  Brewer  of  Ala- 
bama and  Lester  ( Ax-Handle  i  Maddox  of 
Georgia. 

FOR    DUAL    SYSTEM 

He  was  there  to  solicit  their  Interest  and 
support  of  the  Innis  plan  to  re-establish  a 
dual  school  system.  His  scheme  is  not  to  have 
separate  black  and  white  systems  by  race — 
oh,  no — but  to  split  the  city  in  half  along 
residential  lines,  with  the  white  half  under 
its  school  system  and  the  black  half  under 
its  system. 

'You  can  just  imagine  how  the  Governors 
were  delighted  with  the  Innls  proposal. 

There  are  others  ■who  advocate  a  separate 
nation,  to  be  set  up  somewhere,  or  for  auton- 
omous neighborhoods  or  districts  In  the 
cities — to  run  our  own  police,  fire  depart- 
ment, hospitals,  schools  and  everything  else. 
But  they  always  make  it  clear  that  they  ex- 
f>ect  to  get  the  money  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  au- 
tonomy on  someone  else's  money. 

No  major  problem  aflBlcting  black  Ameri- 
cans can  be  solved  except  by  solving  them  lor 
all  Americans. 

We  have  worked  too  long  and  too  hard, 
made  too  many  sacrifices,  spent  too  much 
money,  shed  too  much  blood,  lost  too  many 
lives  fighting  to  vlndlciite  our  manhood  as 
full  participants  in  the  American  system  to 
allow  our  victories  to  be  nullified  by  phony 
liberals,  die-hard  racists,  discouraged  and 
demoralized  Negroes  and  power-seeking 
politicians. 


THE  VILLAGE  TRUS(TEE 
AND  NATIONAL  POLtCY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  occasion, 
an  elected  oflRcial  says  something  that  is 
so  profound  and  yet  so  sensible  that  it 
deserves  a  wider  audience  than  it  orig- 
inally received. 

It  is  in  tills  light  that  I  view  the  state- 
ment of  Trustee  Russell  B.  Joseph  of 
the  Village  of  Wilmette  in  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  whi?h  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  The  matter 
under  discussion  was  a  letter  from  a  local 
citizens'  group,  and  Trustee  Joseph's  re- 
marks help  to  put  the  role  of  cash  level 
of  government  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Excerpts  from  the  minutes  of  the  tru.<^- 
tees'  meeting  of  the  Village  of  Wilmette 
of  June  2,  1970.  follow: 

Mavi^r  Schwietert  preset-ted  a  letter,  dated 
Junel,  1970.  from  Mr.  Robert  A.  Cleland. 
810  Forest  Avenue,  representing  the  Nor  n 
Shore  Committee  of  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam,  requesting  to  address 
the  Board  seeking  support  for  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  609,  popularly  known  as  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield  Amendment.  Mr.  Cleland 
presented  copies  of  their  resohition  in  sup- 
port of  this  Amendment  to  the  Board,  Rev. 
Paul  Berggren,  700  Linden  .Avenue,  then  ad- 
dre.ssed  the  Board  and  stated  that  he  was 
not  representing  his  congregation  as  there 
are  differeiice;  of  opinion  among  the  mem- 
bers, but  urged  the  Board  to  glvt  sericus  con- 
sideration to  this  matter.  Mr.  Marvin  Mil- 
ler, 3133  Wilmette  Avenue,  addressed  the 
Board.  Trustee  Joseph  maide  the  following 
statement: 

"I  should  like  to  remind  the  petitioner  of 
something  of  which  I  feel  sure  he  is  aware. 
but  obvlou.s!"  over'oaks.  It  is  dimply  the  fact 
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that  the  members  of  this  Board  occupy  their 
position  through  the  elective  process  and 
thereby  have  an  obagaiion  to  every  citizen 
of  Wilmette  whether  or  not  we  happen  to  be 
t.ie;r  choice. 

"As  Trustees,  we  are  responsible  to  all  the 
people  as  c.i.stodians  of  the  community's  as- 
sets and  the  administration  of  the  corporate 
affairs  of  the  Village. 

■■On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  pet>ple  of  this  community,  or  this  north 
t.h'.-)Tc  .Tj-ea,  either  expect  or  desire  this  Board 
to  speak  on  their  behalf  on  state  or  national 
legislation,  dealing  with  political  issues  or 
foreign  f>olicy  concerning  which  there  may  be 
profound  differences  of  opinion.  Certainly  we 
must  recognize  that  people  do  their  own 
thinking  based  upon  the  best  information 
available  tj  them,  and  to  take  such  action 
as  suggested  here  would  not  only  be  repug- 
nant to  many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  also 
would  be  the  height  of  arrogance  on  our  part. 

■'The  group  represented  here  has  the  free- 
dom to  persuade  anyone  who  cares  to  listen 
a.s  to  the  validity  of  its  ideology.  Just  as  it 
chose  to  do  last  Saturday  morning  when 
most  people  were  gathering  to  honor  our 
Nation's  war  dead  But  I,  for  one,  am  not  yet 
ready  to  see  this  Board,  or  for  that  matter 
any  local  unit  of  government  answerable  to 
all  the  people,  used  as  a  mouthpiece  for  any 
pressure  group — especially  so  when  the  ulti- 
mate result  Is  to  Impugn  and  discredit  the 
integrity  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States." 

Discussion  followed  and  Trustee  Tate 
moved  that  the  Resolution  be  given  no  fur- 
ther consideration  before  this  Board,  that 
citizens  as  individuals  be  urged  to  contact 
their  own  legislative  representatives  on  this 
matter,  either  for  or  against.  Motion  sec- 
onded by  Trustee  Fernholz.  Voting  aye— "" 
Trustees  Orth.  Fernholz.  McHugh.  Joseph.^ 
Ostergaard.  Tate  Voting  nay— none.  Motion 
carried. 


ON  A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY  FOR 
SELECTION  Of  SCAPEGOATS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  friend  Alan  Barth  of 
the  Washingjton  Post  has  outdone  him- 
self this  morning  with  his  column  on  the 
selection  of  scape.goats  to  expiate  our 
collective  guilt  for  war  crimes  committed 
in  Indochina.  While  Mr.  Earth's  droll 
proposal  for  a  lottery  to  select  scape- 
goats from  ainonK  Congres-smen  and  ad- 
ministrates is  not  likely  to  go  far  beyond 
the  editorial  page,  its  logic  is  superior  to 
that  which  puts  the  whole  burden  of 
expiation  on  a  '21-vear-old  marine,  con- 
ditioned to*  kill  and  to  obey  orders  in- 
stantly and  unquestioningly.  because  he 
failed  to  "exercise  judgment  in  obeying 
orders."  But  Mr.  Barth  states  the  case 
so  well.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  him. 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Po.st.  June  30.  10701 
(By  Alan  Barth) 

There  is  an  anguishing  dilemma  in  the 
decision  of  a  court  martial  last  week  that  a 
2! -year-old  M.irlne  private  was  guilty  of  the 
p'pmedl'ated  murder  of  nine  Vietnamese 
children  ap.d  three  women  la.st  February 
The  youni;  man  was  scnte-.ced  to  life  im- 
prisonment. 

According  to  the  government,  the  Marine 
was  a  member  of  a  •killer  team"  which  shot 
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down  the  unarmed  women  and  children  as 
they  huddled  together  in  the  village  of  Son- 
thaiig  crying  and  screaming.  "This  was  not 
war."  the  prosecutor  told  the  court  martial, 
"this  was  murder." 

In  his  defense,  the  Marine  said  he  be- 
lieved his  squad  was  under  attack  by  the 
V'ietcong  when  he  fired,  that  he  acted  under 
orders  and  in  self  defense,  and  he  added, 
after  the  verdict:  "I  had  no  intention  of  kill- 
ing anyone.  People  got  in  the  way  when  I 
fired.  It  was  unavoidable.  I'm  sorry." 

Te«tlmony  at  the  trial  indicated  that  the 
team  leader  (who  is  to  be  tried  also)  ordered 
his  men  to  shoot  ^he  women  and  children. 
But  the  military  judge  ruled  that  a  Marine 
is  a  ■reasoning  agent'  who  must  "exercise 
judgment  in  obeying  orders." 

This  recognition  of  Individual  responsibil- 
ity is  tr.iditionaliy  American.  The  killing 
was  inexcusably  atrocious  and  deserving  of 
severe  punishment.  And  few  Aniericans 
would  wish  to  have  their  country's  reputa- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  \>orld  stained 
by  any  seeming  condonation  of  such  barba- 
rous conduct. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  considerations 
which  dictate  a  degree  of  sympathy  for  thl.s 
unhappy  youth  condemned  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  manhood  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  confinement. 

He  was  sent,  in  uniform,  to  engage  an 
enemy  whose  troops  are  indistinguishable 
from  civilians,  whose  women  and  children 
.sometimes  p.irTicipatp  In  setting  mines  and 
tr.jps  and  ambushes  for  American  fighting 
rr«pn.  and  an  enemy,  moreover,  capable  of 
t^rible  crvielty  and  known  to  employ  terror 
as  a  tactic  of  war  Perhaps  ha^had  seen  his 
own  companions  die  because  they  delayed  a 
moment  for  inquiry  instead  of  shooting  first. 

And  undoubtedly  he  had  seen  how  care- 
lessly and  indiscriminately  death  Is  distrib- 
uted amone;  soldiers  and  civilians,  some  ene- 
mies, some  friends,  by  thp  bombing  and 
n.^p.ilming  of  Vietnamese  villages.  He  was 
not  in  a  situation  where  life  is  highly  re- 
garded. 

And  21.  one  must  acknowledge,  is  not  an 
age  at  which  young  men  always  reach  ripe- 
ness of  judgment  Some  are  still  callow  and 
unstable  and  subject  to  emotional  outbursts. 
They  cannot  be  released  from  responsibility 
on  this  account,  of  course.  But  it  mav  be 
that  the  fact  deserves  consideration.  That 
some  will  break  under  stress  and  go  beserk 
seems  absolutely  predictable. 

Finally,  moreover,  there  is  a  fact  that  sim- 
ply cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration— the 
fact  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  not  entirely  of  this  young  man's 
choosing.  He  was  sent  there  and  told  by  men 
older  and  wiser  than  himself  to  kill.  Since 
the  men  who  sent  him  there  and  told  him 
this  are  representatives  of  all  of  us,  the  idea 
suggests  itself  pretty  Inescapably  that  we 
all  bear  some  me.isure  of  responsibility  for 
his  terrible  crime. 

Pnm.itive  peoples  of  ancient  times  had 
an  ingenious  method,  perhaps  as  efficacious 
as  any  other  mode  of  punishment,  for  dealing 
with  cases  of  collective  guilt.  They  chose  a 
scapegoat — an  animal  or  person  on  whose 
head  the  sins  of  the  people  were  .svmboli- 
ciiUy  heaped  and  who  was  then  sacrificed  or 
driven  into  the  wilderness  in  a  ceremony 
symbol  of  dispelling  the  evils  It  did  not 
work  out  too  b:tdly,  except  from  the  narrow 
point  rf  view  of  the  ic.ipegoats.  Of'en.  the 
cods  appeared  to  be  propitiated  by  It. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  unfortunate  Marine 
private  cjnvicted  in  Vietnam  serves  as  a 
scapegoat  for  other  Americans  in  Vietnam 
who  may  liave  killed  women  and  children 
but  who  were  not  observed  or  accused.  One 
fears,  at  anv  rate,  that  he  and  the  others  in 
his  part'cular  group  at  Sonthang.  and  the 
GIs  charged  with  irdiscriminate  killing  at 
Mvlal,  were  not  alone  in  their  violation  of  the 
rules  of  war.  And  one  cannot  escape  a  feel- 
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ing  that  an  example  is  being  made  of  these 
culprits  for  the  sake  of  cleansing  the  nation's 
name  and  to  expiate  a  collective  shame. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  scapegoating  is  a 
bad  practice:  it  has  manifest  uses.  It  is  simply 
to  say  tha^the  method  of  selecting  the  scape- 
goat may  seem  inequitable  and  inadequate 
for  purposes  of  propitiation.  If  it  is  true 
that  those  who  sent  the  young  Marine  into 
the  situation  where  he  behaved  so  brutally 
share  his  guilt,  an  additional  scapegoat 
might  properly  be  selected  from  among  them. 

This  could  be  done  in  a  very  fair  ar.d  even- 
handed  way  by,  say,  putting  Into  a  large 
drum  capsules  containing  365  dates  and  into 
another  drum  slips  numbered  1  through  365. 
As  soon  as  a  birthdate  Is  drawn  from  one 
drum,  a  number  can  be  drawn  from  the  other 
to  set  an  order  of  call  for  all  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  and, 
perhaps,  if  the  need  proved  great  enough,  all 
members  of  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  at,  say,  the  assistant  secretary,  chief 
of  bureau  and  chief  of  division  levels. 

This  sort  of  selective  scapegoat  service 
woiUd  operate  in  an  economical  way  to  dis-. 
tribute  the  burden  of  expiation  more  Justly. 
It  surely  cannot  be  accounted  unreasonable 
to  ask  the  men  who  contrive  the  combats  to 
share  In  the  consequences — the  predictable 
consequences^ — of  their  decisions. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  court  martial  de- 
clared, that  a  Marine  Is  a  "reasoning  agent" 
who  mH*t''exercise  judgment  in  obeying 
orders."  B^^TTls  hardly  less  true  that  a 
government  representing  a  free  people  is  a 
■■reasoning  agent"  too — and  one  that  must 
exerci.se  judgment  in  Issuing  orders. 


COAL  RESEARCH  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  trr.^H 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Fred  J.  Russell  denies 
making  any  recommendation  that  all 
coal  research  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior — including  those  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  those  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines — be  phased  out  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972, 

The  coal  industry  is  an  important  na- 
tional asset  and  is  expected  to  supply 
increasing  energy  requirements  during 
the  remainder  of  the  centui-y.  even  un- 
der conditions  of  a  rapidly  growing  nu- 
clear power  industry.  Coal  represents 
about  80  percent  of  the  Nations  fossil 
(uel  reserves,  and  will  be  required  to  sup- 
ply the  vast  amounts  of  energy  needed 
in  the  future. 

If  total  research  programs  were  ended, 
it  would  put  an  end  to  all  of  the  coal 
gasification  programs,  which  experts  in 
industry  and  in  the  Government  believe 
are  essential  if  the  Nation  is  to  meet  its 
future  energy  needs  without  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Moreover,  there  are  numerous  research 
projects  underway  that  would  be  stopped. 
In  my  State  of  Utah,  under  the  direction 
of  Dean  George  R.  Hill,  we  have  at  the 
University  of  Utah  the  College  of  Mines 
and  Mineral  Industries  which  is  con- 
ducting many  research  projects.  These 
projects  are  designed  to  get  the  highest 
product  yield  while  protecting  our  envi- 
ronment from  pollution. 
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The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  doing  some 
research  work  on  methods  of  abating  air 
pollution  by  removing  sulfur  dioxide 
from  the  stack  of  coal-burning  plants. 
The  Bureau  is  also  doing  research  on 
methods  of  improving  health  and  safety 
in  coal  mining.  These  programs  should 
not  be  stopped. 

Because  of  the  precarious  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  other  areas  of  the 
world,  V  e  should  be  developing  our  own 
domestic  resources  for  energy.  And  since 
there  is  generally  a  period  of  10  years 
between  the  proposed  project  and  im- 
plementation, we  should  actually  be  ac- 
celerating our  efforts  in  research  rather 
than  slowing  down  or  stopping. 

In  sum,  halting  research  in  coal  would 
hurt^he  entire  Nation.  Therefore,  I  feel 
'.  that  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  provide 
for  coal  research  programs. 

The  need  for  increased  coal  research 
is  further  illustrated  in  a  talk  presented 
at  the  20th  Annual  State  Economic  De- 
velopment Conference  at  the  Hotel  Utah 
on  August  20,  1969,  by  George  R.  Hill, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Mines  and  Min- 
eral Industries,  University  of  Utah.  The 
talk  follows: 
Prospects    for    Coal  Utilization    in    Utah 

(By  George  R.  Hill) 
[Figures   not   reproduced    in   the   Record] 

Ladies  and  GentlMnen.  what  I  am  going  to 
talk  with  you  about  today  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  major  developments  I  believe 
will  occur  in  the  State  of  Utah  if  we  are 
alert  enough  and  aggressive  enough  to  capi- 
talize I'.poh  the  quality  of  Utah  coal  and 
us  locatiorfrThe  developments  will  require 
building  plants  outside  the  Wasatch  Front. 
There  will  be  spin-offs  from  such  plants  that 
mil  require  enlargement  of  the  petroleimt 
refineries  along  the  Wasatch  Front.  However. 
the  bulk  of  the  Industrialization  ought  to 
be  .-.djacent  to  the  coal  reserves  themselves 
where  air  pollution  problems  are  minimal 
and  where  the  raw  materials  are  located.  The 
potential  is  there  for  a  much  broader  indus- 
trial b.i.'e  to  the  state's  economy. 

There  are  five  large  scale  new  or  expand- 
ing uses  pi  coal:  Electric  power  generation, 
petroleum  --upplement.  natural  gas  supple- 
Kient.  water  purification  and  chemicals.  In 
thest  there  is  the  opportunity  for  a  tenfold 
increase  m  coal  utilization,  using  Utah  coal. 
I  am  assuming  here,  of  course,  that  we  will 
have  cantinued  and  increased  use  of  coal  for 
making  coke  for  the  steel  and  phosphorous 
Industries. 

coal  for  electric  power  generation 
The  pattern  of  increase  in  coal  utilization 
is  quite  wei:  illustrated  in  statistics  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census<.which  show  the  In- 
crease in  energy  consumption  from  1920  to 
1980.  (Figure  1.)  The  upper  curve  is  the 
total  energy  consumption,  the  lower  curve 
represents  electricity  generation.  Coal  is  an 
Increasingly  important  component  in  electric 
power  generation. 

To  represent  the  lncre;i5e  in  demand  for 
energj-  with  time  requires  a  special  kind  of 
plot  This  is  also  true  of  other  growth  curves 
since  the  increases  are  "exponential"  In  char- 
acter. That  is  the  number  of  units  consumed 
or  produced  increases  geometrically  with 
time  rather  than  m  a  linear  manner.  To  rep- 
resent all  the  data  on  one  chart  It  is  neces- 
sary to  plot  the  logarithm  of  the  amount  on 
the  ordinate  (vertical)  scale  versus  time  on  a 
linear  abscissa  (horizontal)  scale.  On  such 
a  plot,  unit  distance  along  the  ordinate  scale 
represents  not  a  doubling  of  the  amount  but 
a  tenfold  increase. 
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Figure  2  illustrates  total  electricity  pro- 
duction by  electrical  utility  systems.  Bar 
graphs  of  this  type  are  very  useful  as  they 
show  the  rather  dramatic  incresise  that  has 
occurred  in  the  last  several  years.  One  should 
note  the  specific  year  represented  by  each 
bar 

Figure  3  Is  a  map  of  the  western  United 
States  on  which  are  located  the  large  reserves 
of  bituminous,  sub-bituminous  coal  and  lig- 
nite. It  is  important  to  note  the  location 
with  respect  to  California,  of  the  Kalparo- 
wits,  Kanab  and  the  Wasatch  Plateau  coal 
fields.  They  are  the  closest  large  fossil  fuel 
resources  to  the  burgeoning  southern  Cali- 
fornia power,  chenucal  and  fuel  markets. 

Other  coals  which  will  provide  the  com- 
petition to  the  three  Utah  fields  are  In  the 
Black  Mesa,  the  San  Juan  Basin  and  the 
Green  River  regions.  These  coals,  however, 
are  of  sub-bituminous  rank,  a  lower  quality 
coal  than  the  high  volatile  bituminous  coals 
in  the  Utah  fields.  In  terms  of  the  volume 
and  the  quality  of  liquid  for  a  petroleum 
supplement,  or  chemicals,  the  high  volatile 
bituminous  coals  are  sujjerlor  on  an  'as 
mined"  basis  to  the  lower  {or  higher)  rank 
coals. 

Figure  4  illustrates  possible  developments 
for  electric  power  generation  in  the  west.  The 
mine  site  areas  and  possible  mine  mouth 
plants,  the  load  centers  and  possible  mld- 
{XJint  generating  plants  have  been  considered 
in  a  report  made  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  by  Robert  R.  Na- 
than Associates,  Inc.  The  kaiparowlts  and 
Kanab  fields  In  southern  Utah  are  considered 
competitive  with  the  Black  Mesa  field  in 
northern  Arizona  and  with  the  Kane,  Emery 
and  Carbon  County  coal  fields,  all  of  which 
are  the  closest  coal  sources  to  the  Phoenix, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  load  centers. 
There  are  two  ways  to  utilize  the  coul  when 
it  comes  to  generating  power.  One  is  to  build 
the  power  plant  at  the  site  of  the  mine.  The 
other  Is  to  transport  the  coal  part  way  to 
the  load  center  and  to  have  a  mid-point  gen- 
erating site.  One  of  the  latter  type  has  now 
been  initiated.  The  Mojave  plant  In  Nevada 
will  utilize  Black  Mesa,  Arizona  coal.  Five 
and  two-tenths  million  tons  of  coal  ■will  be 
transported  each  year  by  pipeline  from  Ari- 
zona to  that  plant.  It  will  be  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Utah  to  try  to  develop  mine  site  plants 
where  both  the  mining  and  power  genera- 
tion can  be  done  within  the  state  rather  than 
to  transport  the  coal  to  a  site  nearer  the  load 
center. 

In  order  for  mine-mouth  generated  power 
to  be  utilized  there  has  to  be  developed  an 
extra  high  voltage  power  transmission  sys- 
tem. Flgiu-e  5  shows  a  proposed  EHV  Intertle 
system.  These  Interties,  utilizing  the  coal 
from  this  area,  can  feed  logically  the  Los 
Angeles,  the  Sacramento  and  even  the  North- 
west— Portland  and  Seattle — power  demands. 
There  Is  some  coal  In  Washington  but  It  Is 
very  expensive  to  mine  and  will  not  begin  to 
meet  the  needs  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

PROJECTED    DEMAND    FOB   COAL 

The  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates  report 
projected  the  power  demand  and  the  popu- 
lation increases  for  the  western  United  States 
in  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  total 
fuel  consumption  in  the  far  West  In  1980. 
The  lowest  estimate  was  124  million  tons  of 
coal,  the  highest  one  163  million  tons.  They 
looked  at  the  projections  for  new  plants  of 
the  major  power  companies  In  the  West  and 
found  that  26.3  million  tons  of  coal  equiva- 
lent were  predicted  for  nuclear,  gas  or  oil 
fired  power  plants,  and  a  slightly  larger 
amount  projected  to  go  Into  coal  flred  plants. 
More  than  half  of  the  projected  Increase  Is 
uncommitted  Coal  plants  could  provide  a 
maJoJ^part  of  this  uncommitted  portion  If 
the  economics  warrant. 


\ 
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TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  POTENTIAL  MARKfT  FOR  COAL  AND 
LIGfJlTE  FOR  GENERATION  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  FAR 
WEST  1980 

[In  million  ot  tons  coal  equivalent) 


Low 


High 


1.  Estimaled  tola!  fuel  consumption 

2.  Estimated  consumption  ot  existing, 

sctieduled  and  announced  plants; 
(a)  Gas-oil  and  nuclear  plants... 
(D)  Coal  plants 

(c)      Tota. _ 

3.  Uncommitted   balance  ot   fuel  con- 

sumption lequirements 

i.  Estimaled    share    ot    uncommitted 

balance  polennany  available  to  coal. 
5.  Total  estimated  potential  marKet  lor 

coal  (2b  -  4) 


124.1 

163.6 

26.3 
30.5 

26.3 
30.5 

56.8 

56.8 

67.3 

106.8 

44.9- 

71.2 

75.4 

101.7 

Source:  The  Potential  Market  for  Far  Western  Coal  and 
Lignite,  vol.  1,  R.  R.  Nathan  Associates,  Inc. 

Table  II  Is  a  comparison  between  this  1980 
estimate  and  1963  consumption  The  West- 
ern States  provided  only  5.4  million  tons  of 
coal  for  power  generation  in  the  year  1963. 
In  the  year  1980  the  low  estimate  would 
have  75  million  tons  of  western  coal  utilized, 
the  highest  102  million  tons,  just  for  power 
generation.  This  is  the  "possible"  amount. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  Utah  will  have  a 
share  of  this  coal  tuiless  we  plan  for  it. 

TABLE    ll.-ESTIMATfO    POTENTIAL    VARKET    FOR    COAL 
AND  LIGNITE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST,  1980 

IMilllon  tons) 


I98G 


Consump- 
tion, 1%3 


Electrical  utilities 75-102  5  4 

Steel  industry 7  3'g 

Other  manuldcturing "  15-25  l[5 

Total.. 97-134  lo.g 


Source:  "The  Potential  Market  lor  Far  Western  Coal  and 
Lignite,"  VOL  1.  R.  R.  Nathan  Assoc.  Inc. 

It  Is  further  estimated  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry demand  for  coke  wUl  about  doubie^Ln 
that  period  and  that  other  maniLfacturlng 
utilization  of  coal  will  go  up  by  a  factor  of 
about  10.  This  too,  wlU  have  a  terrible  Im- 
pact on  Utaii's  economy  if  properly  de- 
veloped. 

NEW    USES   FOR    COAI. 

In  1960  the  U.S.  Office  of  Coal  Research 
(OCR)  was  organized  In  the  E>epartment  ol 
the  Interior  to  stimulate  efforts  toward  in- 
creasing utilization  of  coal.  We  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  had,  prior  to  that  time,  i>een 
conducting  a  small  research  project  on  the 
conversion  of  coal  to  liquids.  Governor 
Rampton  and  several  legislators  visited  the 
University  lalx>ratory  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  Increase  the  effort  and  to  establish 
a  cost  sharing  research  program  with  OCR. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  legislative 
appropriation  of  $25,000  annually  whlch?^ 
coupled  with  the  Uniform  Schcwl  Fund 
money  from  the  University,  has  enabled  us 
to  establish  with  the  Office' of  Coal  Reeearch, 
a  cost  sharing  research  program.  A  new  $1,- 
020,000  contract  for  an  additional  five  years 
of  supported  research  on  this  sharing  basis 
has  just  been  signed. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  Is  filling  well 
Its  function  of  contracting  with  research 
laboratories,  with  universities  .md  with  other 
agencies  to  develop  new  ways  of  using  coal 
In  the  area  of  power  generation.  Table  III 
lists  a  few  of  those  projects  with  the  dollar 
amount  of  funding  for  each  The  results  of 
jtist  one  of  the  projects  has  been  a  large 
package  fluldized  char  boiler  which  will  allow 
coal  or  char  to  be  used  as  the  fuel.  (Char  is 
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the  residual  product  from  the  production  of 
a  petroleum  supplement  from  coal).  This 
package  power  unit  can  be  moved  to  a  par- 
ticular location  to  take  care  of  the  small 
unit  operations  that  coiil  Is  advantageously 
suited  to  handle. 

TITLE  lll.-OCR  SPONSORED  OR  COSPQNSORED  PROJECTS 
DIVISIOfJ  OF  UTILIZATION  POWER  GENERATION 


Project 


Organization 


Amount 

(millions) 


Coal  energized  fuel  cell....  Weotinghouse  Electric 

Corp. 
Electroga^dynamic  power      Gourdine  Systems, 

generation.  Inc. 

Th'rmionic  topper Consolidated  Controis 

Corp. 

Project  boiler Pope,  Evans  6  Robbins. 

Large  package  boilers Pope.  Evans  &  Robbms. 

Higti  temperature  boiler        Combustion  Engineer- 
lube  corrosion.  i"i.  Inc. 


$2.40 

1.0 

.24 

.164 

.81 

.41 


PETSOLEtTM    StrPPLEMENT 

Another  area  of  research  of  vital  Im- 
portance Is  that  of  making  a  petroleum 
supplement  from  Coal.  (Table  IV).  During 
the  past  several  years  the  petroleum  reserves 
In  the  United  States  have  decreased  from  a 
13:1  ratio  between  the  proved  reserves  and 
annual  consumption  to  about  10:1.  This  Is 
very  serious.  The  new  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
petroleum  discovery  will  raise  the  ratio  some- 
what, but  will  probably  provide  only  an  addi- 
tional two  year's  supply.  To  the  companies 
Involved  this  find  Is  a  bonanza.  This  does 
not,  however,  solve  the  problem  of  need  for 
supplemental  sources  of  liquid  fuels,  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

TABLE  IV.-OCR  SPONSORED  OR  COSPONSORED  PROJ- 
ECTS, DIVISION  OF  UTILIZATION,  PETROLEUM  SUP- 
PLEMENT 

|ln  millions) 


Project 


Organization 


Amount 


ProiedCOED FMC  Corp.  .  . 

Low  Ash  Coal Pittsburgn  &  Midway 

Coal  &  Mining  Co. 

Proi^ct  Gasoline Consolidation  Coal  Co.. 

Ppi^ct  Seacoke Atlantic- Richfield  Co.. 

H-Coal  Process.  '   Hydrocarbon  Research, 

Inc. 
Project  Western  Coal....  University  of  Utah 


_f 


J7.57 
7.64 

10.93 

.92 

2.06 

8-f0.35 


The  Office  of  Coal  Research  Is  sponsoring  a 
project  with  FMC  Corporation  called  Project 
COED  (Coal.  Oil,  Energy  Development).  The 
COED  process  Is  a  carbonization  operation 
for  production  of  a  material  that  can  be  con- 
verted Into  petroleum.  The  OCR  contract 
with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  Proj- 
ect Gasoline,  which  has  a  nearly  $11  million 
investment — involves  dissolving  the  coal  in  a 
hydrogen-donor  solvent.  Each  of  these  is  a 
process  for  handling  coal  In  a  different  way 
to  get  a  petroleum  supplement.  Tlie  liquid 
produced  can  be  fed  Into  a  petroleum  re- 
finery with  hydrogenatlon  facilities  to  make 
the  liquid  Into  gasoline.  Jet  fuel,  etc. 

For  six  years  at  the  University  of  Utah  we 
have  been  working  on  Project  Western  Coal. 
This  has  cost  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  a  lit- 
tle less  than  one-half  million  dollars  together 
with  the  state  money  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  work  has  resulted  in  over  thirty  publica- 
tions In  scientific  ^d  engineering  Journals 
based  on  talks  presented  at  national  and  in- 
ternational meetings  as  well  as  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  hydrogenatlon  distillation 
process  we  are  now  to  enlarge.  The  atten- 
tion of  companies  all  over  the  world  has  thus 
been  drawn  to  the  very  high  quality  coal  In 
this  state  by  these  publications. 

The  petroleum  supply-demand  plcttire  in 
the  United  States  is  dramatically  Illustrated 
In  Figure  6.  Until  the  year  1950-55  the  U.S. 
supply  was  adequate  at  economic  levels  to 
supply  the  total  demand  for  liquid  petroleum 
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products  in  the  United  States.  In  about  that 
vear  we  began  importing  large  quantities 
from  overseas.  When  the  figure  was  compiled 
it  was  estimated  that  by  the  year  1969  the 
total  demand  would  be  about  9  million  bar- 
rels a  day  and  the  total  production  would  be 
6  million  barrels  a  day.  The  estimate  was 
wrong.  U.S.  consumption  is  now  between  10 
and  11  million  barrels  and  the  production 
Is  8  million  barrels  a  day.  The  country  has 
produced  more  oil  than  was  anticipated;  it 
is  Importing  now  far  more  than  the  report 
predicted.  We  are  importing  in  excess  of  25% 
of  our  annual  needs.  To  meet  all  of  our 
needs  from  internal  production  would  re- 
quire a  major  increase  In  price. 

Dr.  Henry  Linden  at  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  has  done  .some  excellent  work 
on  conversion  of  coal  to  a  natural  gas  sup- 
plement under  American  Gas  Association 
and  Office  of  Coal  Research  sponsorship.  In 
connection  with  this  he  has  worked  out  some 
correlation  equations  which  predict  the  ul- 
timately recoverable  petroleum  and  gas  in 
the  United  States.  Figure  7  predicts  that  in 
the  mld-1970's  we  will  maximize  our  pro- 
duction, and  demonstrates  that  we  are  al- 
readv  on  the  shoulder  of  the  production 
curve  at  a  2.93  billion  barrels  a  year  level. 

The  Increased  production  within  the 
United  Stales  is  at  an  Increased  cost  of  find- 
ing and  producing  the  oil.  The  North  Slope 
oil  is  going  to  be  fairly  expensive  because 
of  its  location.  Humble  Oil  Company  has 
converted  an  oil  tanker  into  an  icebreaker, 
the  Manhattan,  that  has  made  It  through 
the  summer  ice  pack  along  the  northern 
route  to  see  If  oil  can  be  hauled  by  ship 
through  the  ice  fields  back  t-o  the  east  coaat 
of  the  United  States  at  reasonable  costs.  A 
pipeline  across  Alaska,  estimated  to  cost  one 
billion  dollars,  Is  also  under  construction. 

Even  with  these  new  reserves,  we  will  still 
be  Importing  petroleum.  The  United  States 
needs  to  be  concerned  with  maintaining  Its 
national  security  In  times  of  stress  when 
these  supplies  (Including  Alaska)  might  be 
cut  off. 

The  reasons  for  the  Increase  In  cost  of 
petroleum  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  top 
line  of  niunbers  In  the  figure  show  that  in 
the  period  of  1920-30.  sixty-five  major  oil 
fields  were  discovered  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  next  ten  year  period,  70;  In  the  pe- 
riod 1940-50  only  43;  In  the  next  ten  year 
period,  even  with  more  exploration  going  on. 
the  number  dropped  to  25  and  In  the  next 
five  years  of  the  decade  only  five  major  fields 
producing  a  million  barrels  or  more  were 
discovered.  On  the  same  figure  we  see  that 
the  number  of  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  dis- 
covered per  new  "wildcat"  well  drilled  has 
decreased  from  130  In  the  1945  period  down 
to  nearly  30  at  the  present  time.  Costs  of 
exploration  and  oil  field  development  have 
risen  as  well.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  cost 
of  crude  oil  must  Increase  If  more  Is  to  be 
discovered  and  developed.  Because  of  these 
factors  the  exploration  Investment  by  the 
oil  companies  within  the  United  States  has 
dropped  dramatically.  We  are  keenly  aware 
of  this  in  Utah  since  many  petroleum  ex- 
ploration groups  have  moved  out  of  the 
state  In  the  past  10  years. 

Now  how  can  coal  be  used  to  solve  the 
problem?  In  our  laboratory  and  In  the  other 
laboratories  and  plants  with  research  spon- 
sored by  OCR,  as  In  the  Bureati  of  Mines  and 
In  some  private  oil  company  laboratories, 
techniques  have  been  developed  for  convert- 
ing coal  to  a  petroleum-Uke  material  which 
can  be  made  Into  gasoline  at  costs  that  are 
approaching  the  cost  of  producing  gasoline 
from  petroleum.  The  figure  we  have  In  the 
back  of  our  mind  Is  that  oil  from  coal  con- 
version Is  competitive  with  oil  costing  S3.50 
a  barrel.  This  is  an  approximate  figure  but 
Is  worth  thinking  about.  With  less  expensive 
imported  crude  available,  a  synthetic  crude 
from  coal  Is  only  marginally  attractive.  How- 
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ever,  minor  new  developments  will  change 
this.  Significant  savings  in  terms  of  cheaper 
conversion  processes  and  transportation  of 
coal  by  slurry  pipelines  and  railroad  unit 
trains  will  allow  Utah  coal  to  be  processed 
for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  for  western 
markets  in^he  not  too  distant  future. 

I  mentlohed  Project  Gasoline  of  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company.  Figure  9  is  a  sche- 
matic diagram  of  the  plant.  In  this  process  a 
coal-derived  liquid  is  used  to  extract  the 
hydrogen-rich  gasoline  components  from  the 
coal. 

At  the  University  of  Utah  we  have  used 
an  approach  that  Is  different  from  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  approach  and  the  carboniza- 
tion approach  of  the  FMC  Corporation.  In 
the  direct  carbonization  FMC  project 
the  naturally  occurring  volatile  matter 
Is  distilled.  This  might  be  40  to  45%  of 
the  coal.  In  the  solid  extraction  process  of 
Consolidation  Coal,  80%  of  the  coal  material 
can  be  extracted  and  put  into  solution.  How- 
ever, the  liquid  material  produced  by  this 
process  Is  more  costly  to  convert  into  gaso- 
line. The  greater  the  degree  of  conversion  of 
the  coal,  the  more  expensive  the  conversion 
process  to  gasoline  step  becomes. 

At  the  University  of  Utah  we  have  devel- 
oped a  technique  that  is  a  npsslble  inter- 
mediate approach.  It  is  the  hydrogenizatlon- 
dlstlllatlon  of  coal  at  2,000  pounds  hydrogen 
pressure  which  gives  a  liquid  yield  higher 
than  direct  carbonization.  The  liquid  Is  a 
higher  quality  material  than  that  obtained 
by  solvent  extraction.  The  convertibility  of 
this  material  Into  gasoline  Is  as  high  as  that 
of  the  oil  from  the  direct  carbonization 
route.  The  new  contract  with  OCR  will  allow 
us  to  develop  a  very  small  pilot  plant  where 
we  can  Investigate  the  economics  of  the 
technique  more  thoroughly. 

NATtTRAL    GAS    StTPPLEMENT 

I  mentioned  that  petroleum  is  becoming 
more  expensive.  Natural  gas  Is  also  becom- 
ing more  expensive.  We  are  actually  in  more 
serious  trouble  with  respect  to  natural  gas 
availability  in  the  long  term  than  we  are 
oil  because  of  its  convenience  as  a  fuel  and 
of  the  tremendously  widespread  use  It  now 
has  in  the  country.  There  are  a  number  of 
gas  from  coal  projects  under  OCR  sponsor- 
ship listed  In  Table  V.  The  table  gives  the 
amounts  of  money  Invested  by  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  on  these  various  projects. 

TABLE  v.— OCR  SPONSORED  OR  COSPONSORED  PROJECTS 
DIVISION  OF  UTItlZATIiJN  NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLEMENT 

|ln  millionsl 


Juhj  .^  1970 


Project 


Organization 


Amount 


Pipeline  gas  from  coal. 


CO5  acceptor  process . . . 
Molten  salt  gasification. 


Pipeline  gas  by  hydro- 
gasification. 

Electron uidic  coal  proc- 
essing. 

Szikla-Rosinik  combustor 
systems. 


.  Bituminous  Coal 
Re.'earch  Inc. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

.  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co 

(Institute  ot  Gas 
J     Technology. 
I  American  Gas 
1      Association. 
Iowa  State  University. 


Franklin  Institute. 


$1.96 

S.5 

1.7! 

11.65 

2,38 

.23 

.153 


At  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  a  proc- 
ess Is  being  tested  which  can  produce  a 
natural  gas  supplement  at  Just  slightly 
higher  cost  than  the  current  price  of  natural 
gas  In  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  country. 
A  large  amount  of  money  Is  now  being  In- 
vested in  other  pilot  plants  to  determine  the 
best  process  for  making  a  natural  gas  supple- 
ment. 

TOSSn,    r0EL    RESERVES 

The  U.S.  fossil  fuel  reserves  of  coal,  oli, 
gas  and  oil  shale  are  tabtUated  In  Table  VI. 
The  proved  recoverable  reserves  of  crude  oil 
are  182  quadrillion  BTU  compared  to  1,038 


quadrillion  BTU  in  reserves  of  coal.  The  esti- 
mated recoverable  reserves  In  the  final  col- 
umn are  860  quadrillion  BTU  of  oil  against 
17.300  BTU  for  coal.  Estimated  reserves  of  oil 
shale  are  about  1,000  quadrillion  BTU.  The 
tremendous  reserve  of  coal,  the  most  abun- 
dant fossil  fuel  In  this  countrj',  undoubtedly 
will  be  used  to  provide  gasoline  and  Jet  fuels 
in  the  years  ahead. 

TABLE  VI.-U.S.  FOSSIL  FUEL  RESERVES  (JAN   1.  1966) 


Proved  recoverable    E:tima1ed  recoverable 


Quadril-  Quadri'- 

Billions       lion  (10)     Billions       lion  (10) 
or  units      B.t.u.  or  units      S.t.u. 


Natural  gas, 

1,00c  CF 288*  298B 

Natural  gas 

liquids,  bbl 8.0a  34D 

Crude  oil.  bbl 31.4*  182F 

On  share,  bbl 

assay 250"  1.450J 

CoaUonM 50  i,038 


l,4S0f- 

•41^ 
148- 

750K 
830 


1.530B 

170D 
8601' 

4,350J 
17,300 


Any  synthetic  chemical  you  can  make  from 
petroleum  can  be  made  from  coal.  Costs  of 
the  synthetic  products  differ  depending  on 
the  source  and  the  treatment  required.  Many 
coal  hydrogenatlon  chemicals  are  currently 
available  commercially.  They  are  different 
from  the  molecules  you  find  In  petroleum  in 
that  they  already  consist  of  cyclic  aromatic 
compounds.  These  compounds  are  the  basis 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  organic  chemical  in- 
dustry. Other  chemicals  currently  cost  more 
to  produce  from  coal  than  from  petroleum 
but  the  picture  will  change  as  large  coal  con- 
version plants  arp  built. 

How  we  stretch  out  our  reserves  of  coal  and 
oil  and  gas  Is  of  vital  importance  to  future 
generations.  The  total  estimated  energy  we 
have  In  fosslle  fuels,  if  we  continue  our  pres- 
ent Increase  In  rate  of  consumption,  will  last 
mankind  to  the  year  2100  or  2150.  (Figure 
10.)  If  we  use  our  resources  more  intelli- 
gently the  time  of  exhaustion  can  be  ex- 
tended. Continued  research  on  coal  utiliza- 
tion is  essential  In  order  that  succeeding  gen- 
erations win  not  be  shortchanged  and  that 
the  greatest  possible  lifetime  for  each  type 
of  raw  material  be  assured. 

ECONOMIC    FACTORS 

I  have  become  awaj-e  during  the  few  years 
we  have  worked  on  coal  research  that  our 
economy  is  not  completely  free.  There  is 
established  in  the  production  of  gasoline 
or  the  production  of  electric  power  a  mat- 
rix of  supports  and  controls  within  which 
companies  can  operate  to  provide  products 
at  a  profit.  The  matrix  for  the  production  of 
gasoline  has  Included  a  27'/2  Tc  depletions  al- 
lowance for  petroleum  which  stimulated  dis- 
covery efforts  to  replace  the  oil  that  was 
used.  That  allowance  is  proving  now  to  be 
Insufficient.  The  com.panles  are  not  doing  the 
necessary  exploration  work  to  keep  up  the 
needed  petroleum  reserves.  That  matrix  unit. 
27-2%  was  estabUshed  about  40  years  ago. 
It  proved  adequate  for  about  a  25-year  pe- 
riod. Since  then  It  has  been  Inadequate.  The 
temper  of  the  country  right  now  is  to  de- 
crease rather  than  Increase  this  incentive 
allowance.  If  this  Is  done  the  oil  companies 
will  have  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer  another 
cent  or  two  a  gallon  on  gasoline  to  pay  for 
the  decreased  tax  write-off.  This  cent  or  two 
a  gallon  difference  will  more  quickly  bring 
the  time  of  making  gasoline  from  coal  com- 
petitive. There  are  obviously  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  any  such  change  in  the 
matrix. 

Another  example  of  an  economic  matrix 
element  is  in  the  electric  power  generation 
field.  There  has  now  been  established  a  com- 
petitive power  generation  package  to  fossil 
fuels,  viz.,  nuclear  power.  In  order  to  estab- 
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lish  the  newly  competitive  s>-stem  some  13 
billion  dollars  worth  of  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  have  been  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  still  built-in  ( minor )  sub- 
sidies In  terms  of  cost  of  insurance,  the  cost 
of  spent  fuel  disposal,  etc.  A  matrix  has  been 
established  which  allows  nuclear  power 
plants  to  be  competitive  with  fossil  fuel 
plants  in  areas  some  distance  removed  from 
the  source  of  the  fuel.  This  matrix  will  insure 
the  simultaneous  development  of  nuclear  and 
coal-fired  power  plants  In  this  country. 

These  matrices  are  established  by  debate 
Involving  the  proponents  of  various"  systems 
and  our  Congressional  representatives.  We, 
therefore,  must  be  participants  In  the  de- 
cision making  If  we  wish  to  broaden  the  In- 
dustrial base  In  this  state  and  to  capitalize 
upon  the  advantages  we  have.  Utah  coal  is 
the  coal  closest  to  the  southern  California 
market.  Utah  high  volatile  bituminous  coal 
Is  the  highest  quajlty  of  any  available  in 
large  amounts,  for  vie  production  of  liquid 
fuels  and  of  electric  power.  That  It  will  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  Is  not  automatic*, 
but  will  be  the  result  of  intelligent  Involve- 
ment in  establishing  some  new  matrix  ele- 
ments. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  to  our  coal. 
It  has  to  be  mined  by  underground  mining 
methods.  The  sub-bituminous  and  lignite 
coals  can  be  strip-mined  at  lower  cost.  The 
advantages  we  have  in  location  and  quality 
are,  therefore,  somewhat  offset  by  higher 
mining  costs. 

As  we  choose  between  nuclear  power  plants 
and  coal  burning  power  plants  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state,  we  must  be  aware  of 
and  weigh  all  of  the  factors.  As  far  as  a  rev- 
enue to  the  state  Is  concerned,  the  coal  plant 
would  Involve  coal  miners  and  production 
engineers  in  far  greater  numbers  than  the 
nuclear  plant.  Even  if  basic  plant  costs  were 
the  same.  It  might  be  to  the  state's  advantage 
economically  to  press  for  a  coal  fired  plant 
to  Insure  the  broader  economic  base. 

The  developments  In  coal  use  we  have  dis- 
cussed require  continuous  attention.  We 
need  to  be  concerned  enough  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  state  to  exercise  an  In- 
creased entrepreneural  drive.  A  comparable 
drive  a  century  ago  brought  the  railroad  and 
built  the  Irrigation  systems  and  the  busi- 
nesses and  even  the  communities  In^thls 
state.  If  we  have  that  kind  of  drive  we  can 
couple  the  Interests  of  the  natural  gas,  elec- 
tric power,  petroleum  and  coal  industries  In 
a  way  that  each  of  the  Involved  companies 
can  see  where  it  will  profit.  Then  we  can 
move  ahead  and  really  see  this  state  achieve 
its  maximum  potential. 

Thank  you  very  much.  ^ 
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THE  1971  BUDGET  '■SCOREKEEPING' 
REPORT 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  up- 
(Jated  issue  of  the  periodic  "budget 
scorekeeping  report"  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Federal  Expenditures  has  been 
mailed  to  all  Members.  The  report, 
cumulative  through  June  25,  1970,  shows 
how  various  actions  of  the  President  and 
the  Congres  have  affected  the  President's 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  1971,  since 
that  budget  was  submitted  on  Febru- 
ary 2. 
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The  scorekeeping  report  is  about  27 
pages  of  largely  statistical  data  related 
to  the  budget  and  require."^  some  study 
for  a  full  imderstanding  of  a  necessarily 
complex  subject.  However,  certain  high- 
lights, giving,  in  summary  fashion,  the 
current  status  of  the  1971  budget,  are 
printed  as  an  introduction  to  the  report. 
These  highlight  statements  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Highlights — Intboduction 
st.^rf  repoet  on  the  st  \tus  of  the  1971  fis- 
cal year  federal  bttdget — highlights  a.vd 

CtTRREJfT   STATtrS    OF   THE    1971    BLT)Ct:T 

Presidential  rciHsions  in  the  budget 
A.  New  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971  in 
the  February  2  budget  submission  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $218,030,495,000.  By  budget 
amendments,  legislative  proposals  and  reesti- 
mates  (May  19,  1970),  the  President  has  in- 
creased the  estimates  for  new  budget  au- 
thority for  1971  by  $2,321,249,000  to  a  new 
total  of  $220,351,744,000 

B  Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971  in  the 
February  2  budget  submission  were  esti- 
mated to  total  $200,771,129,000.  By  budget 
amendments,  legislative  proposals  and  .re- 
estimates  (May  19,  1970i,  the  President  las 
increased  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971  by  $4,571,871,000  to  a  new  total  of 
$205,343,000,000. 

C.  Budget  receipts  for  fiscal  1971  In  the 
February  budget  submission  were  estimated 
to  total  $202,103,000,000,  Including  $!.522,- 
000.000  for  increased  taxes  proposed  to  the 
Congress.  By  additional  revenue  proposals 
for  estate  and  gift  taxes  ($1,500,000,000) 
and  leaded  gasoline  tax  ( $1,600, 000. OOOjoff' 
set  by  some  adjustments  downward /in  his 
May  19.  1970  reestiriiates.  the  President  has 
increased  fiscal  1971  estimated  receipts  by 
a  net  of  $2,006,000,000  to  a  new  total  of 
$204,109,000,000. 

Congressional  changes  in  the  budget 

A.  Budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971 : 

1.  House  actions  to  June  25.  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— hate  increased  the  President's  requests 
for  fiscal  1971  budget  authority  bv  $1,197,- 
277,000. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  June  25,  i970Von  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  increased  the  President's  budge: 
authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971  by  $1,992,- 
529,000. 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  bills — appro- 
priations and  legislative — to  June  25.  1970 
have  added  $457,584,000  to  the  President's 
budget  authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971. 

B.  Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971: 

1.  House  actions  to  June  25,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills— appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive—have added  a  net  of  $1,833,363,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971. 

2  Senate  action.-?  to  June  25,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive—have add'd  a  net  of  $1,028,852,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlavs  for 
fiscal  1971.  ■  . 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  bills — appro- 
priations and  legislative — to  June  25.  1970 
have  added  $465,084,000  to  the  President's 
total  estimated  outlays  for  fiscal  1971. 

C.  Budget  receipts  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  1971  requiring  Congressional 
actions  total  $4,622,000,000: 

1.  House  actions  to  June  25  on  revenue 
proposals  total  $706,000,000  (including  a  net 
of  $173,000,000  not  requested  for  fiscal  1971 
by  the  President)  leaving  a  balance  of 
$4,087,000,000  additional  revenue  Increases 
required  to  meet  the  President's  revised 
fiscal  1971  budget  requests. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  June  25  on  revenue 
proposals  total  $529,000,000  (Including  $211,- 
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OOU.OOO  not  requested  for  fiscal  1971  by  the 
President  I  icavmg  n  balance  of  $4.304, OyO.OOO 
idditional  revenue  increases  required  to  meet 
t.he  Presiden-.'s  revised  fiscal  1971  budget 
requests. 

3.  EnactTicJil.s  of  revenue  proposals  to  June 
25  total  S322.000.000.  leaving  a  balance  of 
$4,300,000  000  additional  revenue  increases 
required  to  meet  the  President's  revised  fiscal 
1971  budget  requests. 

Facts  on  the  budyct  deficit 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1971  submitted  to 
Congress  Febitiarv  2,  1970  reflected  a  unified 
btidget  surplus  of  $1.3  billion,  made  up  of 
an  $8  0  billion  surplus  from  the  trust  funds 
and  a  $7.3  billion  deficit  in  the  general  Fed- 
eral fundi. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1971  as  revised  by 
budget  amendments,  additional  legislative 
proposals,  and  reestlmates.  exclusive  of  any 
separate  direct  Congressional  actions  on  the 
budget,  as  announced  by  the  President  on 
May  19,  1970,  reflected  a  unified  budget  deficit 
of  about  $1.2  billion  Including  congressional 
actions,  as  announced  by  the  President  May 
19.  1970.  the  unified  budget  deficit  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $1,3  billion,  made  up  of  a  $8.7 
billion  surplus  from  the  trust  funds  and  a 
$10  billion  deficit  in  the  general  Federal 
funds 

Tliese  surplus  and  deficit  projections  are 
dependent  upon  various  factors  of  an  un- 
certain nature,  such  as : 

1.  Experience  shows  that  actual  outlays 
are  likely  to  increase  over  earlier  projec- 
tions—thus increasing  the  deficit. 

2.  The  economic  slowdown  may  decrease 
actual  revenues  from  the  amounts  pro- 
jected—thus increasing  the  deficit. 

3.  The  budget  contains  about  $2.1  billion 
In  negative  outlay  estimates  for  various  leg- 
islative proposals  (such  as  postal  rate  in- 
creases, etc.)  which  if  not  enacted  by  Con- 
gress will  automatically  increase  budget  out- 
lays by  the  amounts  not  enacted — thus  in- 
creasing the  deficit. 

4.  The  budget  reflects  reduced  outlay  esti- 
mates in  the  amount  of  $2.1  billion  for  vari- 
ous program  terminations,  restructuring,  and 
reforms,  some  requiring  congressional  enact- 
ments, which  if  not  accomplished  will  auto- 
matlcallv  increase  budget  outlays  by  the 
amounts  estimated— thus  increasing  the 
deHcit, 

5!  The  budget  as  revised  to  May  19.  1970 
conta^Ugreceipt  estimates  from  various  rev- 
enue pro^tjcing  proposals  In  the  amount  of 

SUPPORTING  TABLE  nO.  1. -EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  AC 
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$4  8  billion  (Including  $503  million  for  trust 
funds  of  which  $194  million  was  not  re- 
quested bv  the  President)  which  If  not  en- 
acted bv  Congress  will  automatically  reduce 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  by  the  amounts  esti- 
mated—thus Increasing  tlie  deficit. 

Adding  these  uncertain  budget  estimates 
to  the  deficit  projections  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent May  19.  1970.  the  unified  budget  deficit 
might  be  $10,3  billion  made  up  of  a  $8.2 
billion  surplus  from  the  trust  funds  (ex- 
cluding $500  million  from  nev.-  proposals)  and 
a  $18.5  billion  deficit  in  the  general  Federal 
funds.  Any  changes  upward  in  outlays  by 
Presidential  or  congressional  actd-ons  or  r.?- 
estimates  and  any  changes  downward  In  rev- 
enues (and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  recently 
estimated  that  revenues  will  be  about  $3.2 
billion  less  than  the  administration  projects 
for  fiscal  1971)  will  necessarily  add  to  these 
deficit  projections. 

StJPPORTING    TABLE    NO.    1 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going highlight  statements.  I  am  sure 
Members  and  others  will  find  supporting 
table  No.  1  of  special  interest.  This  is 
perhaps  the  key  table  in  the  report  show- 
ing, bill  by  bill,  what  Congress  is  doing 
to  change  both  the  budget  authority  and 
the  outlay — expenditure — sides  of  the 
President's  budget.  It  shows  actions  in 
terms  of  increases  or  decreases  from  the 
budget  estimates.  I  am  inserting  sup- 
porting table  No.  1  in  the  Record. 

Bv  referring  to  the  varloiLs  subtotal 
lines  on  the  table,  the  cumulative  change 
from  the  budget  estimates  can  be  readily 
determined. 

This  table  is  in  several  parts. 

APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

The  first  part  of  the  table  shows  the 
effects  of  actions  taken— to  June  25— at 
this  session  on  appropriation  bills. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  net  effect 
of  House  actions  in  appropriation  bills  to 
June  25  have  resulted  in  decreasing  1971 
appropriation  requests  for  budget  au- 
thority by  about  $6t)5  million,  and  in- 
creasing estimated  outlays  over  the 
President's  budget  estimates  by  about 
$112  million.  Outlays  show  an  increase, 

TIONS  DURING  THE  CURRENT  SESSION  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  A 
(AS  OF  JUNE  25.  1970) 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


Juhj  2,  1970 


because  the  outlay  figure  includes  the 
effect  in  fiscal  1971  of  the  Labor-HEW- 
OEO  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1970 
passed  at  this  session— the  budget  lor 
fiscal  1971  submitted  in  February  did  not 
reflect  final  congressional  action  on  this 
appropriation  bill,  but  did  reflect  final 
congressional  action  on  all  other  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  1970,  except,  of 
course,  the  pending  second  general  sup- 
plemental bill. 

BACKDOOR    BUDGLT    AUTHORITY 

The  second  part  of  this  table  shows 
changes  in  the  budget  made  in  the  iorm 
of  new  budget  authority  through  the  so- 
called  backdoor  appropriations  process. 
To  June  25,  the  House  has  voted  SI. 724 
million  in  budget  authority  over  tlie 
President's  budget  requests.  Since  only 
contract  authority  is  involved,  no  change 
is  shown  for  outlays.  The  figures  shown 
in  parentheses  are  for  actions  taken  dur- 
ing the  last  session  on  bills  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE      BILLS      MANDATING      SPENDING 

The  third  part  of  this  table  reflects 
estimates  for  budget  increases  or  de- 
creases which  result  from  congressional 
action  on  legislation  containing  manda- 
tory spending  authorizations  such  as  pay 
or  pension  increases  for  which  spending 
does  not  wait  until  an  appropriation  is 
made  as  is  the  case  for  most  legislation 
authorizing  new  or  expanded  programs. 

The  net  effect  of  House  actions  to 
June  25  for  such  legislative  items  is  an 
increase  in  1971  budget  authority  of  S138 
million  and  an  increase  in  1971  budget 
outlays  of  about  $1,722  million.  This  dees 
not  reflect  enacted  or  pending  Federal 
or  postal  pay  increases  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  President  as  increases  to 
his  own  February  budget  and  therefore 
not  accounted  for  as  congressional  in- 
creases in  the  budget. 

A  similar  tabulation,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  congressional  actions  affecting 
fiscal  1970  estimates,  is  included  at  the 
bottom  of  this  table : 

FFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority  (changes  from 
the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays  (changes  from 
the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  1971  budget): 

Labor  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  1970 

(H  R.  15931.  Public  Law  91-204) 

Education  (H.R.  16916)  ^ - 

Legislative  Branch  (H.R.  16915) -i;aa: 

Treasury  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Offices  (H.R.  16900) 

Second  Supplemental,  1970  (H.R.  17399).,.  •- 

Independent   Offices   and   Department   of   Housing  and   Urban 

Development  (H.R.  17548)  .  --.     ■ 

Slate    Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and    related    agencies 

(H.R.  17575) 

Interior  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  17619)  

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  17755V_..- 

Foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  17867) i. 

District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  17868)....  ^-- 

Agricultute  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  17923) 

Military  construction  (H.R.  17970) - 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  (H.R.  18127) 


•I 


-1-319,590 

-9.  394 

-73,053 


-i-173.389 

-136.949 

-731 

-36.235 

-655,578 

-!50 

-81.587 

-137,763 

-26.625 


-1-965, 997 


k451.380 


-150 


1^248,000  1+248,000  -f248,00u 

+215,000  +567,000  

-8,750 

-65,000 •/,-, 

-19.700  -200,300  U> 

-114.650  t+79,500  

-50.000  

-34^700  ;''.;""".'".!"".Li 

-150,000  -. 

-150  -150  

^-105,800  

-11,000  


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 


-665, 086 


+1,417.227 


+111,500 


+694, 050 


-248, 000 


Footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 
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Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority  (changes  from 
the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays  (changes  tram 
the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
<.2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4J 


Senate 
(5> 


Enacted 
(6) 


(-1-5,000). 
'  -^-30. 000 
-^194, 000 
(+15,000). 


(N.A.) 


C) 


LecisU':-e  bills  witli  "backdoor"  spending  authorizations  (changes 
Ifom  the  1971  buipetr  >  ,,„„„„„  ...» 

Emergency  home  l:n3ncing(S,  3685) +1,500,000 (t) 

'javaio  Road  (S.  404) 

Land  and  v^ater  conservation  (S  2315) +30,000 

Unemployment  tiust  fund  (H.R.  14705) ' +194.  000 

Outdoor  adve'lismg  controls  (S.  1442) 

federdl-aid  hi?hA3y5  (H.R.  14741) (^26,000)...    

•  <;LI  fust  fund  for  veterans'  home  loans  (H.R,  9476) (t  +  1.000,000). 


tt+30,  000 
t+194,000 


Subtotal,  "backdoor". 


+1,724,000 


+224, 000 


+224. 000 


Le^siilue  bills  with  mandatory  spending  authorizations  (changes  from 
the  1971  budget): 

Additional  district  ludges  (P  L,  91-272) 

Court  leave  for  Federal  employees  (H.R.  12979) 

UTiform  relocation  assistance  (S.  1) 

Employee  health  benefits  (H.R.  16968). 

Defense:  overseas  mailing  privileges  (HR.  8434) 

Military  lawyers  retention  (H.R.  4296)  -.  

Family  separation  allowance— residence  (H  R.  110) 

Family  separation  aliowance-POW  (H.R.  9486) 

Air  evacuation  subsistence  (H.R.  9654).   

Dependents' health  care  (H.R  8413)..  

Reserve  retirement -Berlin-Vietnam  (HR.  3813) 

Reserve  retirement— aviation  midshipmen  (H  R  11265) 

Public  Health  Service  retirement  (Public  Law  91  253)... 

Social  security  (H.R   17550)  ., 

Family  assistance  ;H.R,  16311)  .      

Federal  lands  lor  parks  (reduces  offsetting  receipts)  (S.  1708) 

Foreign  Service  retirement  (Public  Law  91  201)  

Veterans'  hospital  care  lor  70-year-olds  (H.R.  693) 

Veterans  non-servce-connecteri  benefits  (H.R.  372) 

Veterans  education  assistance  (Public  Law  91-219)* 

Veterans  additional  55.000  insurance  (S.  1479) 

Veterans  compensation  increase  (S.  3348). .    

Redefine  'child"    (dependency  compensation)  (Public  Law  91- 

262) - -    .   .- 

Veterans  auto  allowance  increase  (H.R.  370). . 

Railro3d  retirement  (H.R.  15733).. 


-2.  370 
(N.A). 


-727 


-727 


1x140,000  . 

(  -8.900). 

(-^7,000). 

(-17,000). 

(N.A). 

(^50). 

-255  . 

(NA). 

(NA). 

+259 


(N.A.). 


-2.370 
(N.A.). 


1-727 


-727 


-259 


+259 


-450. 000 


1+140.000  . 

(*8.900). 

(-7.000). 

(-17.000). 

(N.A.). 

(+50). 

+255  . 

(N.A.). 

(N.A.). 

-259 

X  1.500.  000 

-350.000  . 


<N.A.). 


I"  +259 


+259 


(N.A.) 

-^(7.000) 
(-8  538) 

-185.500 
+45.  000 

-226,481 


(N.A.). 
(N.A.) 

(+7.000) 


(NA.) 
CO 


Subtotal,  mandatory...  . 
Subtotal,  legislative  bills. 
Total,  fiscal  year  1971 »... 


+938 

-7.700 

-138.363 


1  +185,500 
I  +45.  000 
-rll4,370 

+6,900 
+351,302 


-185,500 
ttT-45,000 


+3.552 

aV 

+233,  584 


(N.A.) 
(+7,000) 
(-1-8,538). 
4-169,000 

-r-45,  000 
+  226.481 


(NA) 

(N.A.) 

(-7,000) 


(N.A.) 
C) 


-938 
-7,700 

+  1,721,863 


1+169,000 

1  -^45,000 
-r  114,  370 

+6,900 
+334,802 


-  169,  000 
tt+45,000 


+3.552 

«) 

+217,084 


+1,862,363 


+575,302 


+457, 584 


+1,721,863 


+334, 802 


+217.084 


-1,197,277 


+1,992,529 


+457,  584 


+  1,833,363 


+  1,028.852 


+465, 08« 


Fiscal  year  1970: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1970  budget): 

Foreign  Assistance  (Public  Law  91-194)... 

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies 

(H.R.  15931,  Public  Law  91-204) 

Second  Supplemental,  1970  (H,R.  17399) 


-150 


■  -150 


-150 


1-100 


-100 


-100 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills 

Legislative  bills  with  spending  authorizabons  (changes  from  the  revised 
1970  budget): 

Food  for  needy  children  (Public  Law  91-207). 

Veterans  education  assistance  (Public  Law  91-219) 

Airports  and  airways  development  (Public  Law  91-258) 


1+567,000 
-153.957 

1  +  567,000 
'+122,203 

+  567,000 

C) 

'-335,000 
-121,300 

1  +335,  000 
-84,800 

-r  335,  000 

C) 

+412,893 

+689,  053 

+566,  850 

+213,600 

+250,100 

+334,900 

-107,400 


1+107,400 


-1-107,400 
+840,  000 


1+30,000 
1  +94,  000 


1-30,000 
1  +94,  000 


+30,000 

+94.000 

(N.A.> 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills. 
Total,  hscal  year  1970 


+107,400 


+  107,400 


-947,400 


+  124,000 


-124,000 


+  124,000 


+520,293 


-7%,  453 


-1,514,250 


r337,600 


-374,100 


-458,900 


I  Refierts  canference  on  final  action  for  comparability. 

'(425  nMUrr€udget  authority  ($212  million  outlays)  tor  impacted  area  School  aid.  carried  in 
budget  asaH(>ased  legislation,"  is  regarded  as  budget  appropriation  request  for  scorekeeping 
purposes  aV^Sh  no  formal  amendment  has  been  transmitted. 

•  "Backdoor"  refers  to  budget  authority  and  outlays  provided  in  basic  legislation  not  requiring 
further  appropriation  action. 

'Congressional  increase  of  J185.5  million  subsequently  included  in  budget  amendment  (H. 
Ooc.  91-312). 


'  Excludes  actions  taken  in  previous  session,  shown  in  parentheses  above. 

'  Does  not  reflect  provision  of  J300  million  for  food  stamp  program  to  be  charged  against  1971 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Bill.  Reflects  points  of  order  on  the  floor  against  foreign  military  credit 
sales  and  emergency  school  assistance. 

tSubiect  to  or  in  conference. 

tCommittee  action. 

trPending  signature. 

N.A.  -Not  available. 


INCURABLE   HUMANTTARIANISM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
note  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Cambodia  consistent  with  the  Pres- 
ident's pledge  to  the  country  at  the  time 
he  directed  the  sweep  through  Commu- 
nist sanctuaries  there,  it  is  time  to  reem- 
phasize  our  respect  for  tl»  conduct  of  our 
men  in  uniform  and  for  the  character 
they  display  in  defense  of  our  freedoms. 

Too  often  news  reports  have  concen- 
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trated  on  isolated  instances  which  re- 
flect on  the  character  and  integrity  of 
our  fighting  men.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
the  editorial  in  the  June  27  Polish  Amer- 
ican emphasizing  the  positive  factors  of 
their  behavior  is  worthy  of  greater  at- 
tention. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Incurable  Hxtmanitarlanism 

The  question  of  whether  American  forces 
are  becoming  a  brutalized  lot  in  Viet  Nam  is 
answered  In  an  article  In  The  Readers  Digest. 
entitled  "Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty  In  Viet 
Nam."  It  tells  how  individually  and  collec- 
tively U.S.  forces  are  voluntarily  laboring  to 
make  life  a  little  easier  for  a  people  whose 
land  has  been  riddled  by  war  for  many  long 
years. 


In  the  words  of  The  Digest,  "All  over  South 
Viet  Nam  our  soldiers  are  engaged  in  .  .  .  hu- 
manitarian missions.  .  .  .  The  list  of  Indi- 
vidual acts  of  mercy  is  unending.  In  fact,  as 
one  senior  military  officer  .  .  .  (says),  'My 
hardest  task  is  keeping  track  of  the  incurable 
humanltarlanlsm  of  our  trcxjps.'  "  Last  year, 
reports  The  Digest,  Army  volunteers  helped 
construct  1^53  schools  and  597  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  contributing  (300,000  from  their 
own  pockets.  If  there  is  a  "sicknees"  sweeping 
our  country,  it  Is  largely  the  product  of  dis- 
torted news  that  seems  deliberately  designed 
to  make  our  people  lose  faith  In  the  Ideals 
and  principles  that  lie  at  the  core  of  U.S. 
existence.  U.S.  servicemen  In  Viet  Nam  have 
been  keeping  these  ideals  and  principles  alive 
in  spite  of  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary. 
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MEAT  CUTTERS  AND  BUTCHER 
WORKMEN  AGAINST  THE  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  op- 
position to  the  war  is  not  confined  to 
the  campus  longhairs,  the  parasites  of 
passion,  the  Sunshine  patriots  and  the 
limousine  liberals.  Dilsent  against  the 
war  is  becoming  a  consensus  in  favor  of 
complete  withdrawal  within  a  year  at 
most.  The  consensus  against  the  war  is 
cutting  across  every  element  of  American 
society. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  the 
board  chairman  of  IBM  and  the  Bank  of 
America  making  impassioned  statements 
against  the  war.  We  have  seen  one  church 
group  after  another  come  out  for  with- 
drawal. We  have  seen  polls  showing  that 
withdrawal  sentiment  is  even  stronger 
among  those  over  30  than  it  is  among 
the  young. 

And  we  have  seen  withdrawal  senti- 
ment building  in  the  labor  movement. 
The  President  would  be  most  ill-advised 
to  assume  that  George  Meany  and  the 
foul-mouthed  hard  hats  speak  for  all  of 
organized  labor.  We  have  seen  the  auto 
workers,  the  clothing  workers,  the  team- 
sters, and  a  host  of  west  coast  unions 
call  for  immediate  withdrawal.  Now  we 
have  a  ringing  denoimcement  of  the  war 
from  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America. 
AFLr-CIO. 

All  of  this  does  not  make  us  necessarily 
right,  but  it  is  encouraging.  It  means 
policy  is  going  to  have  to  change.  At 
the  very  least,  it  means  if  Mr.  Nixon  does 
not  get  out  by  1972,  his  successor  will  get 
us  out  in  1973. 

Under  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
the  editorial  entitled  'War  and  the  AFL- 
CIO."  from  the  Butcher  Workman  of 
Jime-July  1970.  is  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Following    the    "Butcher    Workman" 

■article,  the  labor  survey  article  entitled 

•Labor  Opposition  to  War  Rising  Across 

Country,"   from   the   Labor   Journal   of 

Napa  al^  Solano  Counties,  is  inserted  in 

•    the  Reccrd: 

War   and   the   .•VFL-CIO 

Senaior  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas,  in  the  estl- 
mallon  of  trade  union  leaders,  may  not  have 
the  best  voting  record  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Time  will  prove,  however, 
ihat  he  Is  one  of  the  nation's  bert  statesmen 
and  win  be  remembered  in  history  as  a  great 
humanitarian. 

The  Arkansas  Senator  had  the  courage  to 
state  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  become  part  of 
the  military  establishment  of  our  nation. 
Such  13  a  serious  charge.  In  our  opinion, 
however,  the  charge,  to  a  great  extent.  Is 
true. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  leader  of  our 
great  American  trade  union  family  speaks 
for  that  family  in  supporting  the  President 
in  the  present  war  dilemma  of  our  nation. 
We  have  never  been  out  of  the  official  family 
of  labor  since  we  received  our  International 
charter  in  1897.  We  have  never,  however,  fol- 
lowed blindly,  and  never  will,  every  edict 
that  emanates  from  the  official  headquarters 
in  Washington,  especially  where  war  is  the 
Issue. 

The  AFLr-CIO  is  not  infallible,  and  many 
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of  us  feel  strongly  that  it  Is  out  of  step  with 
the  thinking  of  the  13,000,000  memt)ers  it 
represents. 

No  rational  segment  in  the  make-up  of 
America  puts  the  st^mp  of  approval  on  our 
war  Involvements.  Thirty-two  Presidents  of 
our  nation's  best  known  universities  are  on 
record  that  our  boys  should  be  brought  home 
irom  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  university  students  from  coast  to 
coast  who  feel  they  will  have  to  fight  this 
war  have  the  same  opinion. 

Practically  every  church  denomination  In 
our  nation  believes  our  involvement  is  im- 
moral. Fraternal  orders  and  groups  double 
and  triple  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
AFLr-CIO  have  advocated  the  stopping  of 
this  human  slaughter.  Millions  have  marched 
In  our  streets  expressing  a  longing  for  peace. 
And  martyrs,  like  Martin  Luther  King,  have 
died  In  opposition  to  what  is  going  on. 

Even  Louis  D.  Lundborg,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  largest  bank  in  the  United 
States,  before  our  own  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  said  that  the  war  is  bad 
for  business.  He  ajso  said  that  if  anyone  Is 
to  blame,  it  is  ptople  like  himself  for  not 
speaking  up  and\peaklng  out  sooner  and 
asking  "What  goes  on  here?  "  Remember — 
this  is  a  banker  speaking,  not  a  trade  union 
leader!  Is  everybody  out  of  step  except  the 
AFLr-CIO? 

We  wonder  how  long  the  13,000,000  trade 
unionists  in  the  United  States  will  sustain 
this  opinion.  We  wonder  also  how  many  of 
the  executive  officers  of  the  AFL-CIO  down 
deep  within  their  hearts  share  this  ridicu- 
lous position.  Until  a  more  sane  policy  is 
develoi>ed,  we  have  only  to  wait  through  a 
dark  night  for  a  clearer  dawn  and  the  mov- 
ing finger  of  fate  will  write  indelibly  across 
the  hearts  of  every  person  that  there  must 
be  Justice,  freedom,  peace  and  equality 
among  the  jjeoples  of  tttfe  world ! 

Labor  Opposition  to  War  Rising  Across 
Country 

Another  major  indication  of  the  increasing 
opposition  of  California  unionists  to  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  appeared  in  the  S.  F. 
Chronicle  last  week. 

It  was  an  ad  carrying  the  signatures  of  a 
large  number  of  attorneys,  and  among  the 
labor  attorneys  listed  was  Charles  F.  Scully, 
long-time  legal  counsel  of  the  California 
Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO. 

The  text  of  the  full  page  ad  signed  by  451 
Bay  Area  unionists,  which  was  published  the 
week  before,  was  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  during  debate  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  which  would  hold  President 
Nixon  to  his  promise  by  cutting  off  funds 
for  the  Cambodian  Invasion,  effective  July  1. 

Due  for  a  vote  in  June  Is  the  McGovern- 
Hatfleld-Cranston-Hughes-Goodell  Amend- 
ment 609,  the  "amendment  to  end  the  war," 
which  would  cut  off  all  funds  for  the  war 
except  those  needed  to  bring  American  troops 
home  safely  by  June.  1971. 

Lobbying  for  this  measure  continues  at  a 
high  level  as  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy,  union- 
ists and  others  Join  students  m  buttonhol- 
ing legislators.  A  national  petition  campaign 
supporting  it  is  getting  millions  of  signatures. 

While  leaders  of  New  York  construction 
workers  and  longshoremen — organizers  of 
prowar  rallies  which  led  to  assaults  on  stu- 
dents—met with  President  Nixon  to  express 
support  for  the  widening  of  the  war,  several 
AFL-CIO  unions  and  leaders  broke  openly 
with  Nixon  and  the  AFL-CIO  position  sup- 
porting him. 

The  417,000-member  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers,  in  convention  at  Atlantic  City, 
applauded  anti-war  senators  and  President 
Jacob  Potofsky,  who  said : 

"Our  members,  like  all  working  people 
and  like  the  majority  of  all  Americans,  want 
peace.  And  they  want  peace  now,  without 
delay,  without  further  military  adventures, 
without  more  killing.  ...  If  we  do  not  end 
our   Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,   which 
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is  tearing  us  apart,  our  nation  and  the  dem- 
ocratic    process    are    In    danger    of    dying." 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  then 
canceled  his  planned  speech  to  the  conven. 
tlon. 

Patrick  Gorman,  president  of  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen,  in  the 
union's  official  Journal,  said,  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  leader  of  our  great  American 
trade  union  family  speaks  for  that  fatally  in 
supporting  the  President." 

The  35-member  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil had  endorsed  the  invasion  of  Cambodia 
with  three  rare  public  dissents,  including 
those  of  Jerry  Wurf,  head  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees,  and  William  Pollock,  president, 
Textile  Workers  Union. 

The  United  Electrical  Workers  general  ex- 
ecutive board  Joined  the  mounting  protest, 
declaring: 

"Ccntlnuation  of  Administration  policies 
will  result  In  further  deterioration  of  the 
economy,  more  killings  in  the  war,  more  re- 
pression at  home  as  the  Administration  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  dissent  to  Its  harmful 
and  dangerous  policies." 

The  International  Executive  Board  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  said,  In  its  first  policy 
statement  since  the  death  of  Walter  Reuther: 

"The  terrible  shame  of  violence  by  govern- 
ment has  cast  a  grim  and  ominous  shadow 
across  our  nation  in  recent  weeks.  It  Is  a 
shadow  that  has  dimmed  the  light  of  demo- 
cratic rule  in  Kent,  Ohio,  In  Jackson,  Mis- 
sisssippi  and  In  Augusta,  Georgia  .  .  .  The 
dangerous  military  policy  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration have  driven  the  wedge  of  dirt- 
slon  even  deeper. 

"We  cannot  successfully  preach  nxsn-rto- 
lence  at  home  while  we  escalate  mass  vio- 
lence abroad.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our 
free  society  have  so  many  troops  been  sent 
to  so  many  campuses  to  suppress  the  voice  of 
protest  by  so  many  young  Americans." 

Michigan  AFL-CIO  President  Gus  Scholle 
said  there  Is  a  need  for  a  "Joint  cause''  of 
students  and  workers.  He  endorsed  a  Na- 
tional Emergency  Conference  Against  the 
Cambodia-Laos-'Vletnam  War  to  be  held  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  19-20. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  International 
Teamster,  IBT  General  Vice-President  Prank 
Fltzsimmons  said,  "Almost  everyone  is 
frustrated  by  a  backlash  from  the  war,  whlcb 
has  caused  the  wildest  runaway  inflation  in 
the  history  of  our  country." 

The  ILWU  Dispatcher  points  out  an  "even 
more  frightening  aspect  of  the  crisis  whlct 
has  split  the  nation — and  which  the  admin- 
istration continues  to  feed  with  Agnew's 
speeches,  and  Nixon's  meetings  with  the 
rlghtwlng  Young  Americans  for  Freedom." 

It  is  "the  fact  that  more  than  5.000  "tech- 
nical" nuclear  weapons  are  now  located  in 
the  Southeast  Asia  area.  Including  Thai- 
land." 

The  Dispatcher  says,  ""With  the  reckless 
decision  to  Invade  Cambodia  made  by  a  few 
military  men  and  White  House  advisors,  and 
an  Administration  asserting  that  protest 
"would  blow  over  In  24  hours,'  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  seek  'victory'  in  In- 
dochina raises  new  dangers  of  atomic  war- 
fare ... 

"Nixon's  May  8  threat  of  'more  force  and 
more  effective  force  against  North  Vietnam' 
suggests  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

Lt.  General  James  M.  Gavin  (US  Army 
Ret.)  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  May  12: 

"Our  relations  with  other  nations,  the 
state  of  our  economy,  and  the  domestic  con- 
dition scream  for  constructive  attention, 
yet,  everything  that  we  are  doing  Is  tearing 
our  country  apart  and  allenatng  us  from  our 
best  friends. 

"We  must  bring  otu-  Southeast  Asian  in- 
volvement to  an  end  as  rapidly  as  P*^^!^!*, 
for  each  day  of  d«lay  increases  the  likellhooa 
of  the  one  confrontation  we  should  avoid  at 
all  cost,  a  war  with  Red  China." 
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Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in 
an  era  when  it  seems  that  calm,  rational 
debate  has  been  superseded  by  the  poli- 
tics of  confrontation;  when  it  seems  that 
those  who  make  the  loudest  noise,  re- 
gardless of  what  they  say,  and  those  who 
proffer  the  most  outlandish  protestations 
get  the  most  attention;  when  it  seems 
that  thoughtful,  realistic  action  is  often 
dubbed  do-nothing. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
ipy  colleagues  the  recent  remarks  of  a 
quiet  man  who  ofTei's  some  quiei 
tiioughts  on  the  case  for  what  should  be 
points  of  fundamental  agreement  on  the 
President's  conduct  of  withdrawal  from 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Former  Maryland  Gov.  Theodore  J. 
McKeldin,  speaking  before  a  business 
convention  in  Ocean  Grove,  N.J.,  gave 
the  following  thoughts : 

This  Is  neither  the  place  nor  the  occasion 
on  which  to  inject  partisan  politics,  and  if 
I  were  to  urge  you  either  to  support  or  to 
oppase  any  party  program,  or  any  party 
leader.  I  should  be  abusing  your  hospitality. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  partisanship  for  me 
to  mention  my  anxiety  over  a  very  strong 
trend  In  recent  political  debate.  That  is  the 
rising  fury  with  which  It  is  conducted  on 
all  sides.  My  distrust  of  that  trend  is  not 
partisan.  It  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  all  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  furious  denuncia- 
tion never  leads  to  intelligent  action.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  almost  a  guarantee  of  foolish 
action,  regardless  of  which  side  prevails. 

I  venture  to  remind  you,  therefore,  that 
while  the  nation  is  not  merely  divided,  it  is 
split  into  a  half  dozen  segments  clamorouslv 
denouncing  each  other,  there  are  wide  areas 
on  which  there  Is  no  disagreement  whatever. 

To  begin  with,  take  the  most  unpopular 
activity  of  the  present  administration,  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  division  on  that 
Issue  is  deep  and  bitter,  but  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement, because  nobody  can  deny  the  fact, 
that  this  administration  Inherited  the  war. 
If  it  were  a  mistake  from  the  start  It  was  not 
President  Nixon's  mistake  because  he  was  not 
ID  power  at  the  time. 

Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  denied,  because 
It  is  on  record,  that  President  Nixon  promised 
very  early  that  he  would  omit  no  effort  to 
end  that  war  as  soon  as  possible.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  because  it  Is  on  record,  that  he 
has  withdrawn  about  twenty  percent  of  our 
combat  troops  from  the  theater  of  war.  He  has 
not  yet  ended  the  war,  but  rational  men 
agree  that  getting  out  of  such  a  situation  is 
bound  to  take  time.  If  you  think  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  not  gone  about  it  in  the  best  way. 
It  is  your  right,  indeed,  your  duty,  to  say  so. 
but  to  charge  a  man  with  making  mistakes  is 
very  different  from  charging  him  with  not 
trying. 

As  much  may  be  said  of  the  other  great 
problems  that  are  disturbing  all  thoughtful 
men— racial  collisions,  the  revolt  of  youth, 
rising  unemployment  and  decreasing  busi- 
ness activity.  All  of  them  have  many  roots 
and  therefore  are  difficult  to  treat,  all  of 
them  have  brought  to  the  surface  the  lunatic 
•rlnge  that  attends  every  reform  movement, 
aU  of  them  contribute  to  the  turbulence  that 
has  Jarred  the  political  structure  to  its  foun- 
dation and  that  is  driving  the  faint-hearted 
Into  hysterics. 

I  repeat,  I  am  not  here  to  Inject  parti- 
san politics  Into  this  meeting.  Of  course,  the 
Administration  has  made  mistakes,  and  I  am 
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sure  the  President  would  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit it.  Every  administration  has  made  mis- 
takes, from  that  of  George  Washington  to 
that  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  fair  basis  for 
Judging  an  administration  is  not  to  ask,  has 
It  avoided  all  mistakes?  but,  has  It  avoided 
the  worst  of  all  mistakes,  which  is  to  fold  its 
hands  and  do  nothing.  I  submit  to  you,  as 
f.air-minded  men  whether  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, is  there  one  of  these  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  attack?  I  am  sure 
that  the  answer  will  be.  no.  In  my  own  opin- 
ion it  has  attacked  them  with  some  suc- 
cess, but  I  don't  ask  you  to  agree  with  me  on 
that,  only  to  admit  that  It  hasn't  quit,  but  is 
on  the  Job  for  which  it  Is  responsible. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  in  spite  of  the  up- 
roar we  may  rest  assured  that  the  divisions 
that  afflict  us  do  not  cut  deep  enough  to 
touch  any  vital  organ.  I  do  not  deny  that 
they  are  painful  and  dangerous.  I  do  not  deny 
that  we  ought  to  apply  every  sterilizing  and 
curative  agency  available  to  heal  them.  But 
I  do  deny  that  they  are  fatal,  I  do  deny  that 
they  excuse  our  tendency  to  substitute  hys- 
terical recrimination  and  unproved  accusa- 
tion for  cool  and  reasoned  argument,  because 
on  the  most  Important  things  we  are  not  di- 
vided, on  the  fundamentals  we  are  still 
agreed. 

So  without  attacking  anyone  or  defending 
anyone,  I  venture  to  remind  you  of  the  su- 
preme obligation  that  over-rides  all  other 
political  obligations  whatsoever.  It  Is  the 
duty  that  lies  upon  all  parties,  all  factions, 
all  sects,  all  Ideologies,  all  Americans.  It  Is 
Incumbent  on  Democrat  and  Republican,  on 
liberal  and  conservative,  on  black  and  white, 
on  men  and  women,  on  youth  and  on  grand- 
father. It  Is  the  duty  to  "highly  resolve  .  .  . 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  us  living  in  New  England  realize,  there 
is  no  transportation  system  existent  in 
the  United  States  today.  Rather,  there 
are  a  thousand  transportation  happen- 
ings, each  of  which  we  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  sample  on  one  occasion  or  an- 
other. Certainly  you  as  professionals, 
concerned  with  the  proper  development 
of  land,  must  realize  by  now  that  unless 
something  is  done  and  done  immediately. 
New  England  will  lose  its  attraction  as 
a  place  in  which  to  both  work  and  live. 
However,  my  comments  today  are  not  a 
provincial  cry  for  help  to  my  fellow  legis- 
lators in  Washington,  but  rather  a  warn- 
ing to  do  what  is  transportation  right 
rather  than  what  is  historically  comfort- 
able. What  is  an  acute  problem  in  the 
Northeast  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  is 
a  serious  problem  in  the  Midwest,  is  a 
problem  on  the  west  coast,  is  a  blossom- 
ing problem  in  the  Southwest  and  a  fu- 
ture problem  in  the  South.  Let  me  illus- 
trate my  general  theme  by  referring  to 
our  latest  transportation  crisis.  For  years 
a  handful  of  public  officials  In  Connecti- 
cut have  devoted  nearly  all  their  time  to 
the  problems  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 
Coming  from  southwestern  Connecticut, 
my  first  duty  as  a  State  legislator  in  1963 
was  to  involve  that  two-thirds  of  Con- 
necticut that  seemingly  had  no  direct 
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interest  in  urban  mass  transportation  in 
the  crisis.  Fortunately,  it  only  took  a  year 
to  convince  the  people  of  central  Con- 
necticut that  a  strong  economy  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  Slate  was 
vital  to  their  well-being.  That  a  strong 
economy  in  eastern  Connecticut  was  vital 
to  the  prosperity  of  western  Cormecticut. 

In  short  that  to  a  great  commercial 
State,  transportation,  specifically  rail 
transportation,  was  a  No.  1  priority  if 
Connecticut  were  to  prosper. 

At  the  time  our  rail  problems  in  Con- 
necticut were  coming  to  the  fore.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Massachusetts  were  ex- 
periencing similar  difficulties.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  of  New  England  had  woken  up 
to  find  that  while  years  and  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  spent  on  building  the 
most  progressive  highway  system  in  the 
world,  the  one  mode  of  transportation 
that  could  carry  the  largest  number  of 
people  over  the  smallest  amount  of  real 
estate  had  been  allowed  to  expire  by  de- 
fault. It  seemed  as  if  all  of  New  England 
had  suddenly  become  aware  that  as 
highways  proliferated,  open  space,  living 
areas  and  the  country  for  which  New 
England  is  known  became  scarcer  and 
scarcer.  It  seemed  as  if  on  one  morning 
all  of  New  England  wondered  why  its 
highways  were  competing  with  Its  rail- 
roads and  its  airports  were  cormected 
with  neither.  And  on  that  same  morning 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  realized  that 
they  had  similar  problems  and  the  solu- 
tions had  to  come  in  cooperation  with 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. All  of  this  came  into  focus  be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  a  small  regional 
commuter  rail  line. 

For  7  years  the  battle  of  the  New 
Haven  raged  first  in  New  England  and 
then  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Still  there 
was  no  great  stir.  No  panic  no  national 
headlines.  In  a  national  sense  we  were 
only  talking  about  one  mode  of  trans- 
portation, rail,  in  one  small  section  of 
the  country,  specifically,  the  area  from 
New  York  to  Boston.  Then  a  little  over 
a  week  ago  the  problem  acquired  the 
necessary  credentials  of  crisis  to  make  It 
a  national  issue  when  the  Penn  Central 
filed  for  bankruptcy. 

All  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  that 
had  attended  the  New  Haven  crisis  would 
now  appear  again  on  a  broader  scale. 
Those  of  us  in  Government  who  had 
spent  7  years  in  the  minor  leagues  of  the 
New  Haven  crisis  were  well  prepared  to 
take  the  field  in  the  big  time  expiration 
of  the  Penn  Central.  However,  the  time 
is  a  little  too  desperate  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  I  told-you-sos,  er  to  indulge 
in  the  laziness  of  solutions  based  solely 
on  Government  handouts.  For  if  we  spend 
all  the  money  that  we  have  spent  on 
transportation  in  the  last  50  years  and 
we  spend  it  in  the' same  way,  then  we 
can  expect  that  after  today's  transporta- 
tion crisis  is  surmounted,  in  50  years, 
cars  will  again  be  bumper  to  bumper  on 
the  highways,  railroads  will  again  be 
bankrupt  and  planes  will  again  be 
stacked  in  holding  patterns  all  over  the 
sky.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  recog- 
nize the  whys  of  our  present  predica- 
ment. 

As  to  the  railroads,  they  have  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  governmental  assistance 
even  when  all  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion were  given  such  assistance. 
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Secondly,  railroad  management  itself 
has  long  been  comfortable  in  the  role  of 
cry-baby  seeking  handouts  rather  than 
in"  the  role  of  businessman  seeking  cus- 
tomers. 

Lastly.  State  and  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  have  spent  their  energies  solely 
in  the  area  of  rates  and  politics  rather 
than  m  areas  of  service  and  transporta- 
tion. With  this  in  mind,  I  will  today  in- 
troduce legislation  calling  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  initiate  an 
immediate  study  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  following  three  propositions. 

First.  The  take  over  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  all  of  the  rights  of  ways  of 
American  rail  carriers.  Far  from  nation- 
alizing our  railroads,  this  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  put  railroads  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  other  component  parts  of  U.S. 
transportation.  The  Government  sub- 
sidizes both  highway  and  airport  con- 
struction. The  Government  has  just  be- 
gun to  reassert  its  assistance  role  in  the 
area  of  our  Merchant  Marine.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  proposal  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  would  base  government  sub- 
sidy not  on  the  fluctuating  figures  of  op- 
erating revenues  or  losses  but  father  on 
the  more  ascertainable  figure  of  main- 
tenance of  rights  of  ways.  I  think  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be 
more  receptive  to  such  sums  certain  than 
to  the  open  ended  proposition  of  cover- 
ing operating  deficits. 

Second.  It  would  free  up  such  capital 
as  the  railroads  are  spending  on  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights  of  ways  to 
be  used  by  the  railroads  in  new  equip- 
ment and  service  improvements. 

Third.  It  would  give  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment a  hold  over  the  service  provided 
by  the  railroads.  A  hold  it  presently  does 
not  have. 

Fourth.  The  business  of  running  the 
railroads  will  be  left  In  private  hands.  A 
state  of  facts  that  I  find  far  more  pref- 
erable than  getting  Washington  bureau- 
crats into  the  business  of  nmning  rail- 
roads. 

The  second  proposition  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  transportation  trust 
fund.  This  would  once  and  for  all  base 
the  spending  of  our  transportation  dol- 
lars on  transportation  needs  rather  than 
on  transportation  lobbying  or  national 
fads. 

The  administration  of  this  trust  fund 
would  be  under  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Allocations  of  money  to 
the  States  would  be  based  on  a  for- 
mula of  land  area,  population,  and  urban 
centers.  No  State  would  be  eligible  to 
rec^^e">my  money  for  any  particular 
transportation  project  unless  it  has 
shown  how  that  project  was  part  of  a 
coordinated  transportation  system  with- 
in the  State.  No  money  would  be  released 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  im- 
less  it  were  shown  that  a  definite  tie-in 
existed  as  between  the  transportation 
systems  of  the  various  States. 

As  long  as  the  present  system  of  sep- 
arate transportation  trust  funds  exist, 
you  are  going  to  have  highways  uncon- 
nected to  our  railroads.  You  will  have 
airports  unconnected  to  our  highways. 
You  will  have  railroads  imconnected  to 
our  airports.  And  what  that  means  Is 
that  you  will  have  to  have  two  or  three 
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times  the  number  of  component  parts 
than  would  be  necessary  if  you  coordi- 
nated all  three. 

The  third  proposition  relates  to  our 
State  and  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  It 
IS.  my  firm  belief  that  their  actions  are 
based  more  on  politics  than  on  the  re- 
alities of  transportation.  Initially  set  up 
to  protect  the  public  from  a  monopoly, 
they  have,  becaase  of  their  laziness,  lack 
of  technical  know-how  and  abundance 
of  political  sensiti\ity.  equated  service 
with  rates  rather  than  to  set  up  stand- 
ards of  service  and  then  establish  rates 
that  enable  the  carriers  to  deliver  the 
service.  The  net  re.sult  has  been  that 
neither  the  public  nor  the  carriers  have 
been  well  served.  The  public  has  no  serv- 
ice and  the  carriers  get  only  a  politically 
sufficient  return  to  enable  them  to  exist 
rather  than  create.  I  seriously  doubt  the 
usefulness  of  transportation  regulatory 
agencies  as  presently  constituted. 

Maybe  the  thoughts  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed this  morning  do  not  sound  very 
radical  to  those  of  you  assembled  in 
this  room.  However.  I  can  assure  you 
they  are  going  to  shake  up  an  awful 
lot  of  lobbyists,  politicians,  and  bureau- 
crats in  Washington.  You  see,  what  is 
good  for  them  has  not  been  good  for  the 
traveling  public. 

Yesterday's  Penn  Central  crisis  is  only 
different  from  several  other  crises  in 
transportation  over  the  past  several  years 
because  of  its  size.  The  whys  are  all 
the  same. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  to  see  the  gar- 
bage in  Long  Island  Sound  before  we 
recognize  water  pollution  as  a  problem. 
Why  is  it  that  people  must  die  of  res- 
pirator>'  disease  before  we  recognize  air 
pollution  as  a  problem.  Why  is  it  that 
our  own  sons  or  daughters  have  to  get 
hooked  on  drugs  before  we  recognize  nar- 
cotics as  a  problem.  Why  is  it  that  the 
slums  must  burn  before  we  recognize 
housing  as  a  problem. 

Is  it  not  that  we  lionize  to  a  great- 
er degree  the  crisis  solver  rather  than 
the  crisis  anticipator. 

Well  I  say  to  you  this  morning,  no 
small  steps  and  no  slight  alterations  of 
business  as  usual,  transportationwise, 
will  give  to  this  country  the  transporta- 
tion system  it  is  capable  of  having.  We 
have  the  greatest  technical  know-how 
in  the  world.  We  also  have  the  greatest 
transportation  needs  in  the  world.  Now 
the  time  is  to  reject  the  sacred  cows  of 
transportation  that  the  cowcatcher  did 
not  catch.  Now  the  time  is  to  enable  man 
as  he  travels  the  breadth  of  this  country 
to  say  once  again,  I  can  move. 
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Hobart  is  fortunate  in  having  a  dy- 
namic mayor  who  is  totally  dedicated  to 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  that 
charming  Hoosier  city.  His  name  is  Lil- 
burn  J.  Titus.  An  active  group  oi  citizens 
headed  by  Fire  Chief  H.  Richard  Harri- 
gan,  concentrate  much  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  carry  on  a  beautification  and 
cleanup  program.  The  city  has  received 
a  national  award  for  its  program  for  the 
last  5  years.  As  their  Congressman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Mayor  Titus  and  the  citizens  of 
Hobart,  and  particularly  those  serving  on 
the  beautification  committee,  for  their 
hard  work  and  devotion  to  making  this 
city  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and 
woi-k. 

I  enclose  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Gary 
Post  Tribune  of  June  10  relating  to  Ho- 
bart's  beautification  program: 

"Unify  To  Beautify"  at  Hobart 

Hobart. — "Unify  to  Beautify"  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  1970  slogan  for  Hobarfs  beauti- 
fication and  clean-up  program. 

During  a  recent  Beautification  Committee 
meeting,  plans  were  discussed  for  continuing 
with  an  over-all  plan  for  the  garden-type 
park  to  be  located  at  the  present  city  dump 
site  on  Ridge  Road. 

Mrs.  Emil  Aldrin,  chairman  of  the  plan- 
ning committee,  reported  only  investigative 
work  had  been  completed  since  the  May 
meeting. 

Her  committee,  to  include  representatives 
from  the  Heritage  Club,  Historical  Society, 
Woman's  Club,  Jaycees,  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  will  present  a  plan  for  landscap- 
ing of  the  western  third  of  the  area,  exclud- 
ing the  corner  requested  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Its  new  building  and  a  park- 
ing lot. 

Chairman  H.  Richard  Harrlgan  announced 
that  large  heavy-duty  plastic  trash  bags,  to 
be  sold  by  the  organizations  represented  on 
the  beautification  committee,  have  not  ar- 
rived. These  commercially  manufactured 
bags  will  be  sold  In  a  roll  of  50  bags  for  $3. 
Proceeds  vslU  be  used  for  the  beautification 
ot  Hobart. 

John  Goff,  ClvU  Defense  representative, 
announced  his  organization  will  begin  check- 
ing all  areas  of  Hobart  this  week  for  Junk 
cars,  high  weeds  and  other  violations  of  city 
ordinances.  The  month-long  project  will  be 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  last  year, 
when  167  violations  were  discovered  and  re- 
ferred to  the  police  department  for  action. 

Small  neighborhood  litter  baskets,  dis- 
tributed at  no  cost  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, are  being  replaced  where  damaged 
during  the  winter  months.  It  was  announced 
that  a  few  baskets  are  still  available  for  resi- 
dents wishing  to  place  them  near  walking 
areas  for  use  by  pedestrians. 


HOBART,  IND.,  AND  ITS  BEAUTI- 
FICATION PROGRAM 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  the  plans  and  efforts 
of  the  city  of  Hobart,  Ind. — a  city  which 
has  been  named  the  "City  of  National 
Awards"  for  its  beautification  program. 


MRS.  BENTLEY'S  PATRIOTIC 
REMARKS  LAUDED 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished Baltimorean,  Helen  Delich  Bent- 
ley,  has  gained  world-wide  recognition 
as  an  expert  on  maritime  matters.  Be- 
cause of  her  backgroimd — first  as  an  out- 
standing newspaperwoman,  and  now  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission— her  remarks  are  often  quoted. 


July  2,  1970 

Recently,  Mrs.  Bentley's  speeches  and 
public  remarks  have  included  other 
thoughts  that  should  also  be  quoted: 
They  are  expressions  of  a  patriotic 
American  who  is  grateful  to  her  country 
and  prdud  of  her  fiag. 

On  June  28  in  Chicago.  Helen  Delich 
Bentley  delivered  a  speech  before  a  group 
of  Americans  of  Serbian  descent.  She 
spoke  both  as  a  Serbian  and  as  a  first- 
generation  American,  and  her  thoughts 
reflected  the  intense  patriotic  feelings 
t>T>ical  of  many  American  citizens,  of  all 
nationalities — especially  those  immi- 
grants who  escaped  the  oppression  of 
foreign  lands,  to  find  freedom  tmder  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  great 
country  is  being  criticized  and  attacked, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  have  greai  Americans  like  Mrs. 
Bentley  answer  the  critics  with  boldness 
and  with  patriotic  zeal.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  read  and  refiect  upon  her 
remarks.  The  speech  follows : 

Re.marks  BY  Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley 

As  one  with  all  of  you  of  Serbian  herit- 
age, on  the  occasion  of  Vidov  Dan  and  one 
in  the  Spirit  of  Kossovo,  I  greet  you.  I  bring 
to  you,  also,  on  this  occasion  at  his  specific 
request,  the  personal  greetings  and  well 
wishes  of  President  Richard  Nixon. 

It  is  with  great  depth  of  feeling  that  I 
so  act  as  the  emissary  of  the  President  of  aU 
Americans  in  carrying  his  personal  message 
to  those  Americans  of  my  own  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

It  is  with  a  similar  depth  of  feeling,  one 
of  humility  coupled  with  pride  in  our  his- 
tory as  a  people,  that  I  Join  you  on  this 
occasion.  You  have  done  me  a  great  honor 
In  asking  me  to  do  so.  It  is  an  honor  cf 
which  I  am  fully  aware,  and  one  that  I 
shall  cherish  for  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
Certainly,  there  Is  no  place  on  earth  that 
I  would  rather  be  tonight  and  now  than 
here  with  you,  my  fellow  Serbs. 

I  Join  with  you  in  our  pride  of  belonging 
to  a  people  strong  in  spirit,  steadfast  In 
their  belief  in  God  of  their  fathers.  We  are 
8  people  closely  Joined  together,  and  joined 
more  closely  still  when  faced  with  adversity. 
We  are  people  answering  In  our  loyalties, 
unconquered  by  defeats,  and. dedicated  to 
the  Spirit  of  Kos.sovo. 

In  the  native  land  of  our  fathers,  our 
forebearers  stood  throughout  centuries  in 
the  path  of  those  intent  upon  conquest, 
sometimes  to  no  avail.  But  never  were  they 
broken  in  Spirit.  It  is  a  land  that  has  known 
the  rule  of  sultans  and  their  Jannsaries, 
religious  i>ersecution  for  the  faith  of  Its 
people — who  have  been  forced  on  occasion 
to  bend  to  the  will  of  fate,  but  have  never 
bowed  their  heads  except  to  God.  Though 
not  always  successful  in  its  defense,  the 
Serbs  were  known  as  the  Guardians  of  the 
Gate  at  famed  Presevo  Gap. 

We  have  known  our  glories  and  our  suc- 
cesses, but  perhaps  it  was  in  the  crucible 
of  defeat  that  we  became  more  closely  an- 
nealed Into  a  single  people  with  the  single 
purpose  of  remaining  a  unified  people.  Not 
that  we  have  always  known  unity,  among 
ourselves,  except  in  purpose.  But  always 
deep  within  ourselves,  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  retained  the  will  for 
freedom  from  domination,  both  as  a  people 
and  as  Individuals  and  the  Intense  desire  to 
hold  our  fate  in  our  own  hands. 

An  independent  people,  whether  ruling 
themselves  or  under  a  foreign  yoke — a 
friendly  people, 'yet  quick  to  take  affront — 
loyal  and  generous  to  proven  friends,  but  im- 
placable toward  their  enemies  and  sometime 
masters— a  frugal  people  both  by  nature  and 
uecessity— a  people   who  tended   the  earth. 
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and  tapped  its  riches  below  the  surface — a 
people  who  tended  their  flocks — a  people  who 
knew  the  security  of  rocky  slopes  and  crags, 
the  freedom  of  hills  and  mountains — a  peo- 
ple of  steadfastness  in  all  things — a  people 
who  carry  within  them  the  will  to  achieve 
the  things  of  the  spirit — that  is  our  heritage 
today  passed  down  to  us  through  fourteen 
centuries  of  forebearers,  since  the  great  mi- 
gration carried  the  Serbs  Into  the  Balkans  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  A.D. 

It  is  the  history,  it  is  the  character  of  our 
people  In  which  we  take  Justifiable  pride. 
It  Is  this  that  we  of  Serbian  origin  can  hold 
forth  as  virtues  as  a  people.  It  is  this  that  our 
parents,  our  grandparents,  and  our  great 
grandparents  brought  to  this  America  that 
now  is  ours.  This  was  their  contribution  to 
the  wonderful  land  that  welcomed  them  to 
its  shores  and  to  the  freedom  that  as  a  people 
they  long  had  sought. 

They  found  a  breathtaking  vista  opened 
before  them — a  land  that  spanned  a  conti- 
nent— a  land  of  peace  and  be.iuty,  of  magnifi- 
cent natural  resources — a  land  not  measured 
in  tens  and  hundreds  of  miles,  but  in  thous- 
ands— a  land  of  tall  mountains,  of  rolling 
hills,  of  broad  prairies,  of  wide  rivers  and 
lakes,  of  forests  and  deserts — a  land  whose 
blue  tinged  mountains  merged  with  the  blue 
of  the  sea  on  three  coasts,  and  with  lakes 
breathtaking  in  size  and  beauty  in  the  north. 

To  those  who  had  farmed,  there  was  the 
rich  earth  waiting  to  be  tilled  and  planted, 
and  harvested  for  crops.  To  those  who  had 
mined,  there  were  rich  deposits  of  gold  and 
silver,  copper  and  iron  ore.  and  coal  But 
whatever  their  bent,  whatever  their  skills,  a 
wealth  of  opportunity  opened  before  them. 
If  there  were  no  streets  paved  with  gold,  nor 
rain  or  nuggets  from  the  sky,  there  was  that 
much  more  to  be  desired — that  for  which 
they  hungered,  the  golden  opportunities  that 
lay  before  them  In  this  land  of  opportunity  to 
which  they  had  come  All  that  it  asked  m  re- 
turn was  that  they  give  of  their  energies  and 
their  skills  to  the  growth,  to  the  building  of 
this  nation  that  now  was  theirs.  All  that  it 
asked  was  that  they  Join  with  others  already 
here  or  still  to  come  in  their  dedication  to 
freedom  and  to  building  a  way  of  life  such  as 
never  had  been  known  before  In  the  history 
of  man. 

While  retaining  their  own  Identity  as  a 
people,  they  Joined  with  others  from  many 
lands  to  become  "one  people."  They  em- 
braced this  Nation  that  held  for  them  all 
that  they  had  ever  desired,  more  indeed  than 
they  had  known  that  man  could  achieve. 
They  embraced  It  and  made  It  lovingly, 
possessively,  fiercely  their  own. 

Whether  they  sought  the  fields,  the  mines, 
the  open  hearth  of  the  steel  mills  as  a  means 
of  livelihood — whether  they  gravitated  to- 
ward New  Orleans  or  Steelton,  California,  or 
Alaska,  Chicago  or  Kansas  City — or  Ruth, 
Nevada — or  elsewhere  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  new  land  of  theirs,  they 
knew  with  assurance  that  they  now  held  for 
themselves  and  in  keeping  for  their  children 
the  culmination  of  their  dreams  through 
centuries  of  oppression. 

Their  right  in  this  new  nation  of  theirs 
to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  to  happi- 
ness .  .  ."  were  as  wine  to  their  spirits,  and 
they  thanked  God  for  having  brought  them  to 
such  a  land. 

Nor  could  time  dim  for  them  the  wonder 
of  it,  their  delight  In  this  new  nation  of 
theirs,  their  pride  In  becoming  citizens  and 
Americans. 

No  more  could  time  dim  the  memories  of 
the  past,  of  what  their  lot  had  been  In  that 
world  they  had  left.  And  while  they  etched 
deep  In  the  minds  of  their  children  and 
their  grandchildren  their  own  pride  in  the 
Serb  stock  from  which  they  had  sprung,  re- 
lating to  them  the  folk  history  of  the  Serbs, 
naming  those  honored  among  them  through 
the  centuries,  they  also  told  of  the  suffering 
of  their  people,  the  long  centuries  of  domi- 
nation by  the  Turks  and  others  of  religious 
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persecution  and  the  lack  of  freedom  and  of 
opportunity. 

In  like  fashion,  they  spoke  often  and  with 
feeling  of  this  America  that  now  was  theirs. 
They  spoke  of  it  with  a  simple  love  that 
transcends  all  rhetoric,  for  it  came  from 
the  heart. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak  for  I  am  a  "first 
generation"  American.  I  am  the  child  of 
parents  who  sought  the.se  shores  at  the  Turn 
of  the  Century — In  1906,  to  be  exact  I  heard 
my  father  and  mother  speak  Just  so.  and  in 
the  fashion  I  have  related.  In  doing  so,  they 
etched  their  memories  deep  within  my  ccn- 
sciousness,  and  their  love  of  America  deep 
within  my  heart. 

They  and  those  like  them  saw  themselves 
not  as  Serbs  In  exile,  but  as  Americans  In 
residence.  They  saw  their  new  land,  ihelr 
new  loyalties  to  that  land  not  as  i^  denial 
of  their  past  as  a  people,  but  as  a  Joining 
together  with  other  people  from  many  lands 
who — following  the  same  deep  urge  toward 
freedom — had  crossed  the  seas  as  had  they 
to  find  It  on  the  shores  of  a  new  continent. 
They  saw  themselves  as  the  same  as  others-  - 
those  who  had  come  before  and  founded 
this  Nation,  and  those  who  were  btlll  to  fol- 
low in  similar  search  of  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

They  saw  themselves  as  one  with  such  as 
they  from  other  lands,  the  English,  the 
Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  Poles,  the  Swedes, 
the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Spanish,  the 
Finns,  the  Latvians,  the  Greeks,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Russians,  the  Jews.  Yes,  and  those 
from  still  other  lands  beyond  the  seas,  from 
still  other  continents  where  despotism  ruled 

Through  the  decades  the  people  of  many 
lands  came  In  their  thousands,  their  tens  cf 
thousands,  their  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions,  wondering  at  the  bounty  of  a  na- 
tion and  a  people  that  said:  "Give  me  your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free,  the  WTetched  refuse  of 
your  teeming  shore.  Send  these,  the  home- 
less, tempest  tossed  to  me.  I  lift  my  lamp 
before  the  golden  door." 

And  they  came  not  only  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  new  land  that  now  became 
theirs,  but  to  give  In  full  measure  of  them- 
selves, their  skills,  their  crafts,  and  where 
all  other  lacked,  their  brawn,  their  strength 
of  body  and  of  will.  All  that  they  sought  was 
opportunity  to  build  anew  for  themselves, 
for  their  families,  and  for  the  future  of  their 
children  and  their  children's  children.  And 
this  they  received  In  full  measure. 

Nor.  as  they  found  the  place  best  suit-ed 
to  their  Individual  capabilities  and  to  make 
a  living  did  they  think  of  themselves  as  con- 
stituting a  minority.  It  would  have  been  in- 
conceivable for  them  to  do  so,  for  were  they 
not  now  Americans- — and  was  not  America 
the  melting  pot — and  were  not  all  Americans 
one  people?  They  thought  so,  and  they  were 
right. 

Oh.  there  were  some  of  larger  ethnic  groups 
who.  as  people  will  to  feed  their  own  ejros 
spoke  of  them  as  "hunkles."  as  they  spoke 
of  the  Poles  as  "Polocks,"  the  Spyanish  as 
"Dagos,"  the  Italians  as  "Wops.''  the  Jews  as 
"Kikes,"  and  Dutch  and  Germans  as  "Hein- 
ies"  and  "squareheads. '•  But  the  "hunkles" 
and  all  the  others  is  the  nature  of  this  land 
of  ours  that  such  expressions  have  long  since 
lost  their  meaning  and  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence. Indeed.  I  found  myself  hard  put  lo  re- 
call them,  they  have  so  long  been  gone  from 
the  language  and  the  conscious  memory  of 
the  nation.  We  are  one  and  all  Americans, 
and  none  is  more  and  none  Is  less. 

We  are  Intermingled,  and  intermingling. 
We  are  a  people — a  great  people— a  people 
in  which  each  generation  of  .^merica"s  strives 
to  achieve— and  acMeves  —that  "more  per- 
fect Union"  enunciated  as  a  national  pur- 
pose in  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of 
Indef)enderfce. 

Americans  have  done  so  by  evolutionary 
means,  not  revolutionary,  through  nearly  two 
centuries  of  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
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the  rights  of  the  individual.  Within  the 
frameworlc  oi  the  Constitutlcu— that  most 
magnificent  of  .ill  documents  dev;;.ed  by 
man— the  progress  of  the  Nation  in  response 
alwavs  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple has  been  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
man.  In  do;ng  so,  each  generation  has  built 
anew  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
achievements  of  those  generations  that  pre- 
ceded It,  each  generation  using  the  ballot  and 
due  elective  process  to  express  the  will  of  the 
people. 

That  15  why  the  so-called,  self-styled  •'rev- 
olutionaries"—the  •  SDSers,"  the  "Black  Pan- 
thers," the  selt-Iabeled  ■Weathermen,"  leave 
me  cold  as  do  ail  other  professional  dissi- 
dents and  their  dupes.  Their  vain  posturings 
before  TV  cameras  and  the  press — who 
breathlessly  report  their  antics,  their  anti- 
American  attitudes,  their  demagogic  rhet- 
oric— are  out  of  all  consonance  with  the 
very  principles  for  which  better  men  fought 
•^and  died  to  bring  this  nation  into  being, 
and  maintain  it  as  the  bastion  of  freedom 
that  it  stands  today. 

Those  who  shJUt  "All  power  to  the  people!" 
know  full  well  that  all  pow€>r  in  this  Nation 
is  exercised  by  the  people— all  the  people. 
What  they  cry  for  is  all  power  to  them- 
selves ! 

To  what  other  purpose  do  they  seek  to  heap 
calumny  upon  our  institutions,  attacking 
them  by  word  and  deed,  slandering  our  uni- 
versities, castigating  ^\xx  police  and  our  mili- 
tary, openly  advocating  disobedience  to  our 
laws,  attempting  to  downgrade  our  courts 
through  ridicule,  libeling  our  national  lead- 
ers and  our  very  nation  Itself.  Nor  are  they 
missing  any  opportunity  to  attack  the  very 
moral  fiber  of  our  people,  overtly  seeking  to 
undermine  our  character  as  a  people  through 
attempts  at  achieving  license  and  permissive- 
ness toward  sex  and  dope,  their  main  target 
our  young. 

The  daughter  of  Mike  Dellch — Immigrant 
and  copper  miner  of  Nevada,  a  simple  man 
who  loved  this  country — has  had  enough  of 
license  masquerading  under  the  false  ban- 
ner of  freedom,  whether  it  be  on  the  campils, 
in  the  streets,  or  In  the  courts.  Haven't  you? 
Isn't  it  time  that  you  and  I  say  "No  More!  " 
to  riots,  to  lootings,  to  burnings,  to  bomb- 
ings, to  disruptions?  . — 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  are  of  Serbian 
origin  should  be  close  enough  in  family 
memory  to  what  lack  of  liberty,  of  self-deter- 
mination means  to  a  people,  to  value  the 
freedom  we  now  enjoy  at  Its  true  worth.  We 
must  know  its  value,  for  we  can  measure 
that  value  against  what  once  we  as  a  people 
lacked. 

As  a  generation.  I  suggest,  also,  that  we 
get  up  oil  the  psychiatrist's  couch.  I  do  not 
accept  the  role  assigned  us.  that  we  are  the 
villains  In  today's  scenario  of  discontent 
I  do  not  buy  this  heaping  of  coals  upon  our 
heads  that  is  popular  today,  they  claim  that 
past  iienerations — our  own.  in  particular — 
have  failed  In  our  responsibilities.  We  have 
no  cause  for  taking  to  Sackcloth  and  Ashes 
To  those  who  have  not  yet  proven  them- 
selves nor  shown  their  capability  for  solving 
our  major  problems  instead  of  creating  more, 
who  have  received  from  the  nation,  and  no' 
yet  given  to  it  in  return.  I  would  quote  from 
the  statement  by  the  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  graduating  class  last 
■September.  It  reads.  In  part: 

"This  ceremony  marks  the  completion  of 
an  Important  phase  of  your  life.  It  Is  an  oc- 
casion In  which  all  who  know  you  can  share 
in  your  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment. 
But  no  one  has  more  pride  In  wur  accom- 
plishment Chan  the  older  generation.  But  I 
;im  not  going  to  tell  that  older  generation 
how  bright  you  are.  Nor  (un  I  golnc  to  say 
we  have  made  a  mess  of  things  and  you — the 
younger  ones — are  the  hope  of  mankind.  I 
would  like  to  reserve  that  progress.  For  If 
you  of  the  graduating  class  will  look  over 
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into  the  bleachers  to  your  left  or  right,  I  will 
reintroduce  you  to  representatives  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  people  ever  to  walk 
the  earth.  People  you  might  want  to  thank 
on  this  graduation  day.  These  are  people  you 
already  know— your  parents  and  grand- 
parents. And,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for 
tive  minutes.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  a 
remarkable  people  they  are  Indeed.  Let  me 
tell  you  about  them.  .    .  . 

■Theie— your  parents  and  grandparents- 
are  the  people  who  within  Just  five  decades — 
1919-1969 — have  by  their  work  increased 
your  life  expectancy  by  approximately  50 
percent — who  while  cutting  the  working  day 
by  a  third  have  more  than  doubled  per 
capita  output. 

'These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  be- 
cause of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear 
epidemics  of  flu,  typhus,  dlptherla,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mumps  that  they 
knew  In  their  youth.  And  the  dreaded  polio 
is  no  longer  a  medic.U  factor,  while  TB  is 
almost  unheard  of. 

"Let  me  remind  you  that  these  remarkable 
people  lived  through  history's  greatest  de- 
pression. Many  of  these  people  know  what  it 
is  to  be  poor,  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  and 
cold.  And  because  of  this,  they  determined 
that  it  would  not  happen  to  you.  that  you 
would  have  a  better  life,  you  would  have 
food  to  eat,  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to  nour- 
ish you.  a  warm  home,  better  schools  and 
greater  opportunities  to  succeed  than  they 
had. 

"Because  they  gave  you  the  best,' you  are 
the  tallest,  healthiest,  brightest,  and  prob- 
ably best  looking  generation  to  Inhabit  the 
land. 

••And  because  they  were  materialistic,  you 
will  work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant  places, 
and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow  your 
life's  ambition. 

"These  are  also  the  people  who  fought 
man's  grisliest  war.  They  are  the  people  who 
defeated  the  tyrannv  of  Hitler,  and  who 
when  It  was  all  over,  had  the  compassion  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  help  their  former 
enemies  rebuild  their  homelands.  And  these 
are  the  people  who  had  the  sense  to  begin 
the  United  Nations. 

"It  was  representatives  of  these  two  gen- 
erations, who  through  the  highest  court  of 
the  land,  fought  racial  di.scrlmlnatlons  at 
every  turn  to  bring  a  new  era  of  civil  rights. 
"They  built  thousands  of  schools,  trained 
and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of  better  teach- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  made  higher  edu- 
cation a  very  real  possibility  for  millions  of 
youngsters— where  once  it  was  only  the  dream 
of  a  wealthy  few. 

"And  they  made  a  start — although  a  late 
one — in  healing  the  .scnrs  of  the  earth  and  In 
fighting  pollution  and  the  destructions  of 
our  natural  environment.  They  set  in  motion 
new  laws  giving  conservation  new  meaning. 
and  setting  aside  land  for  you  and  your 
children  to  enjoy  for  generations  to  come 

"They  also  hold  the  dubious  record  for 
paying  taxes — although  you  will  probably 
exceed  them  In  this. 

"While  they  have  done  rUl  these  things, 
they  have  had  some  failures.  They  have  not 
yet  found  an  alternative  for  war,  nor  for 
racial  hatred.  Perhaps  you.  the  members  of 
this  graduating  class,  will  perfect  the  social 
mechanisms  by  which  all  men  may  follow 
their  ambitions  without  the  threat  of  forAe — 
so  that  the  earth  will  no  longer  need  police 
to  enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to  prevent 
some  men  from  trespassing  against  others. 
But  they — those  generations — made  more 
progress  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  than 
In  any  previous  era.  and  don't  you  forget  It. 
And  If  your  generations  can  make  as  much 
progress  In  as  many  areas  as  these  two  gen- 
erations have,  you  should  be  able  to  solve 
a  good  many  of  the  world's  remaining  ills. 
"It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  know  the  hope  of 
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these  two  generations,  that  you  find  the  an- 
swers to  many  of  these  problems  that  plague 
mankind. 

"But  It  won't  be  easy.  And  you  won't  do  It 
by  negative  thoughts,  nor  by  tearing  down 
and  belittling.  You  may  and  can  do  it  by 
hard  work,  humility,  hope  and  faith  in  man- 
kind. Try  It . . ." 

Let  me  add  to  that  some  remarks  of  my 
own  at  the  graduation  exercises  held  early 
this  month  at  the  White  Pine  High  School,  in 
Ely,  Nevada,  the  same  school  from  which  I 
graduated  29  years  ago.  To  the  so-called 
younger  generation,  the  "now"  group,  1  had 
this  to  say : 

"Instead  of  according  with  the  Idea  of  a 
'generation  gap,"  let  us  Instead  hold  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  oldest  to  the  yoimgest, 
and  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  we  are  a 
single  people  Intent  on  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  the  continuance  of  our  'way  of 
life'. 

"The  basic  difference  In  outlook  Is  not  one 
of  years,  but  one  of  what  the  years  may 
bring.  It  Is  as  though  you  were  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  looking  up  and 
thinking,  'what  a  long,  hard  climb  lies  ahead.' 
We.  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  climbing 
that  mountain,  and  are  half  way  up.  We 
not  only  see  the  climb  ahead  of  us.  but  we 
see  where  we  are  today,  and  can  look  bade 
and  see  how  very  far  we  have  come,  how 
truly  great  has  been  our  progress. 

"It  Is  so  with  our  problems.  This  Natlon'8 
social  advances  even  In  my  lifetime,  have 
been  outstanding.  Of  many  of  them  you  are 
unaware  because  the  then  problem  no  longer 
exists  today.  It  has  been  solved,  and  you  are 
the  beneficiary  of  that  solution.  Many,  only 
a  few  years  older  than  I,  can  remember  well 
when  college  graduates  along  with  others  dug 
ditches  for  the  WPA.  They  remember,  too, 
the  bank  closings  with  savings  swept  away, 
and  homes  sold  out  from  under  them  for  un- 
paid taxes  and  mortgages.  Others  but  slightly 
older  can  remember  the  six-day  work-week  of 
sixty  hours,  and  'sweat  shops',  and  'child 
labor'.  ♦ 

"AH  that  has  changed.  We  have  thousands 
of  college  scholarships,  low-cost  government 
loans  for  college  students  teacher  and  land 
grant  colleges,  unemployment  Insurance,  so- 
cial security,  medicare,  minimum  wage.s,  a 
five-dav  week  of  forty  hotu'S  or  even  less. 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages,  employee-employer 
shared  health  Insurance  and  life  Insurance, 
employee  pension  funds,  old  age  assistance 
and  bank  deposit  Insurance. 

"Thus,  you  can  see  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  in  social  benefits  as  a  Nation,  even 
in  your  lifetime.  The  only  difference  Is  that 
we  who  lived  through  it,  axid  actually  par- 
ticipated In  It.  are  aware  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  through  practical  means.  We 
know  that  with  proper  planning,  the  prac- 
tical approach,  hard  work,  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  oiir  Nation  and  Its  people, 
together  we  can  accomplish  as  much  or  more 
in  the  vears  ahead.  J 

"But  further  accomplishmiKit  can  only  be 
achieved  by  constructive  e^rt.  Destruction 
serves  no  purpose.  An  Idiot  can  set  fire  to  a 
school  or  a  university  library  that  It  tooS 
money,  effort  and  skilled  labor  to  build— 
and  will  take  to  replace.  Idiots  can  riot  on 
campuses  and  falsely  cry  'repression'  where 
there  is  none,  but  It  took  generations  of 
brave  men  whose  blood  was  spilled  In  battle 
to  defend  the  freedom  they  flout  to  do  so. 
Nor  are  we  who  are  dubbed  the  'older 
generation'  misled  by  the  noise  of  the  vocal 
radicals  Into  believing  that  they  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  majority  of  our  youtn 
today— not  when  10.000  young  Americans 
volunteered  for  military  service  In  one  weeks 
time!" 

In  closing  my  remarks  tonight,  let  me  add 
but  this,  and  therein  speak  my  heart. 

Sing  me  no  siren  song  of  lands  '^^'^^ 
freedom  lies  Imprisoned.  Let  those  who  would 
mislead    others,    or    would    themselves    oe 
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fooled,  be  so  misled.  For  my  own  part,  I 
thrill  to  the  words  and  to  the  music  of 
"America,  the  Beautitul." 

Let  others  march  to  the  different  beat  of 
a  distant  drum.  I'll  march  to  that  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner."  And  to  the  last  full 
measure  of  my  devotion — tonight,  tomorrow, 
and  for  all  the  days  of  my  life — I  give  freely 
of  my  love  to  my  Nation,  to  my  Nation's  flag, 
and  all  that  for  which  they  stand. 

Even  as  did  those  brave,  wise  men  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to 
this,  I  too  pledge  my  "life",  my  "fortune", 
and  my  "sacred  honor". 


WIRETAPS  MADE  BIG  DRUG 
RAIDS  POSSIBLE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAMn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  recent 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Ramsey 
Clark,  said  recently  that  "crime  cannot 
be  controlled  by  wiretapping."  But  just 
the  other  day  his  judgement  was  proved 
wrong.  I  refer  to  the  recent  tremendously 
successful  drug  raids  which  were  greatly 
aided  by  wiretaps — in  fact  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  details,  as 
reported  in  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  Newsletter,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

■Wiretaps  Made  Big  Drug  Raids  Possible 

"The  success  of  the  recent  drug  raids  was 
proof  of  the  pudding  for  wiretaps.  We  Just 
couldn't  have  done  It  without  the  taps." 

That  was  the  comment  of  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Will  Wilson  as  he  explained  to 
the  NewsfStter  last  week  the  role  wiretaps 
played  In  the  recent  Justice  Department  10- 
clty  narc<rtlcs  raid.  The  raid  resulted  In  the 
arrest  of  139  persons  Involved  in  handling  an 
estimated  30  percent  of  all  heroin  sales  In 
this  country  and  75  to  80  percent  of  all 
cocaine  sales. 

"The  importers  and  wholesalers  of  drugs 
are  well  organized  and  are  experts  at  secrecy 
and  disguise."  said  Wilson,  who  heads  the 
Department's  Criminal  Division.  "When  j-ou 
consider  the  vast  torrent  of  people  flowing 
across  the  borders  of  the  U.S.  and  the  neces- 
sity for  knowing  the  profile  of  the  entire 
system  of  distribution  before  striking,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  you  must  secure  accurate 
InteUlgence  on  the  movement  and  plans  of 
a  great  number  of  people." 

WTiat's  behind  the  increased  flow  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  into  this  coun- 
try? One  reason,  said  Wilson,  was  the  previous 
Administration's  refusal   to  use  wiretaps. 

"In  my  opinion,"  he  explained,  "the  refusal 
to  use  telephone  taps  in  narcotics  cases  In 
the  past  partially  accounts  for  the  big  in- 
flow of  narcotics  Into  the  United  States  and 
the  expansion  of  drug  traffic  in  general." 

(LBJ's  Attorney  General,  Ramsey  Clark, 
had  refused  to  use  wiretap  authority  pro- 
vided him  by  Congress  In  the  fight  against 
crime.  Clark  has  said  on  television  that  he 
believes  "crime  can't  be  controlled  by  wire- 
tapping. ...  It  demeans  human  dignity.  .  .  . 
It  escalates  the  levels  of  violence  In 
America.") 

The  10-clty  narcotic  raid,  labeled  "the 
biggest  of  Its  kind  in  history"  by  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell,  is  but  one  of 
many  things  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
done  In  Its  continuing  fight  against  drugs. 

Speaking  last  week  In  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
to  the  National   Sheriff's  Association.   Vice 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I, 

President  Splro  T.  Agnew  listed  five  steps 
the  Administration  has  taken  to  educate  the 
public  about  drugs : 

Established  a  new  $3.5-mllllon  program 
to  train  school  personnel  In  drug-abuse  edu- 
cation. 

Created  a  National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug 
Abuse  Information  giving  the  public  one 
central  office  to  contact. 

Modified  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  allow  large  cities  to  apply 
for  funds  to  be  used  for  drug  education  as 
weU  as  law  enforcement. 

Embarked  upon  an  expanded  campaign  of 
advertising  against  drug  abuse. 

Supplemented  by  $1  million  the  funds  for 
research  into 'the  effects  of  marijuana. 


BICENTENNIAL  SEEKS  SPIRIT 
OF '76 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun- 
day, June  28,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  contained  an  article  by  Wolf  Von 
Eckardt,  on  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
coming  up  in  1976. 

Eckardt  points  up  the  need  for  our  Na- 
tion to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  noting  our 
200th  anniversary  with  just  a  gigantic 
exposition.  He  also  expresses  doubts 
about  spreading  the  celebration  to  the 
four  cities  that  want  it:  Boston,  Miami, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  This 
would  result  in  four  not-so-big 
expositions. 

Eckardt  concludes  that  Washington, 
D.C^  the  city  with  the  greatest  cross- 
section  of  our  Nation's  problems  and  po- 
tentials should  be  the  host:  "And  by 
making  a  crash  effort  to  redeem  the 
promise  for  a  great  capital  of  a  great 
Nation,  we  also  help  redeem  the  promise 
of  the  American  Revolution." 

In  the  course  of  my  responsibilities  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  I 
have  grown  to  like  Washington  a  lot.  It 
has  been  noted  in  this  Chamber  that 
service  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee has  few  political  rewards,  but  I 
feel  that  this  city  is  every  American's 
second  hometown  and  we  all  should 
work  to  improve  it.  For  this  reason  I 
feel  we  should  give  every  consideration 
to  celebrating  our  Nation's  bicentennial 
in  this  great  city. 

I  include  Mr.  Von  Eckardt's  article  in 
my  remarks  at  tliis  time : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28,  1970) 
Bicentennial  Seeks  Spdut  or  "76 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

By  the  time  Bob  Hope,  the  Rev.  Billy 
Graham  and  Disney  Productions  shoot  off 
their  firecrEickers  next  Saturday,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  yet  another,  presumably  bulky 
report  on  his  desk. 

It  will  tell  him  how  we  ought  to  celebrate 
the  200th  Fourth  of  July  six  years  from  now. 

To  most  i)«ople  that  seems  hardly  a  mo- 
mentous Issue.  In  these  days  of  continued 
war  In  Inochlna.  violent  unrest  on  the  streets 
and  campuses,  economic  downturn  and  a 
widening  gulf  between  black  and  white.  It 
seems  bard  to  focus  on  this  stlU  distant 
event. 

But  that  Is  precisely  why  Arm  plana  and 
commitments  ought  to  be  made  now. 
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A  Whole  year  of  mere  commemoration, 
historic  entertainment,  flag-waving.  Bob 
Hope,  Disney  productions  and  firecrackers 
would  aggravate  malaise. 

The  next  most  discouraging  way  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  would  be  to  spread 
the  birthday  cake  among  the  four  cities — 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Miami  and  Washing- 
ton— that  are  competing  for  the  honor.  But 
that's  what  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  seems  to  have  in  mind. 

It  would  reportedly  declare  Boston  a  "his- 
toric city"  (What  else  has  It  been  all  along?  i , 
let  Philadelphia  have  a  less  than  full-fledged 
World's  Fair,  let  Miami  have  another  second- 
class  International  fair  (which  It  has  been 
trying  to  get  for  a  good  many  years » .  and 
encourage  Washington  to  carry  on  its  re- 
newal program  over  a  period  of  the  11  years 
that  the  American  Revolution  lasted. 

A    COMMONSENSE    PLAN 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong  with  all 
kinds  of  festivities  all  over  the  land.  But  a 
truly  national  celebration  could  go  far  to 
restore  a  sense  of  common  sense  in  divided 
America.  Most  groups  and  experts  who  have 
testified  before  It  have  therefore  urged  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  to  use  the  occasion 
for  a  national  demonstration  of  our  ability 
to  solve  our  urban  problems. 

"Jeffersonlan  suspicions  as  to  the  relative 
undesirablUty  of  the  virtues  and  Influences 
of  cities  may  linger."  the  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Harvard  University  told  the 
commission,  "but  we  are  very  much  an  urban 
nation — and  becoming  more  of  one.  not  less" 
The  bicentennial  offers  "a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  lasting  benefits  for  our  na- 
tional urban  life." 

Philadelphia,  Boston.  Miami  and  Washing- 
ton have  all  stressed  that  the  celebration 
must,  of  course,  be  nation-wide.  But  none, 
in  asking  for  federal  funds  to  put  on  its  show, 
has  been  able  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  a 
self-serving  Chamber  of  Commerce  promo- 
tion. 

Philadelphia,  In  fact,  has  reportedly  spent 
$2.5  million  on  elaborate  plans  and  public 
relations  efforts  to  reinforce  not  only  its  his- 
toric claims  to  the  event,  but  also  to  stage 
an  international  exposition. 

A  passive  attitvde 

Washington,  in  contrast,  has  done  little  to 
beat  the  drums.  Its  proposal  was  drawn  up 
Jointly  by  three  local  commissions,  represent- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  It  comes 'unquestionably  closest  to 
the  idea  of  turning  much  of  the  bicentennial 
effort  into  creating  a  model  and  a  catalyst 
for  urban  innovations  and  development.  And 
it  nevertheless  gives  mean  to  the  Idea  of  a 
national  celebration  because  of  the  simple 
fact  that  Washington  happens  to  be  the  na- 
tional capital,  a  fact  that  can  hardly  be 
changed  during  2976. 

What  is  more,  as  the  MIT-Harvard  group 
put  It,  "Washington,  D.C.,  as  an  urban  area, 
is  a  showplace  not  only  of  our  past  heritage 
but  also,  unfortunately,  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties; of  the  deterioration  of  both  the  phys- 
ical and  social  fabrlo,  of  the  concentration 
of  the  poor  and  the  black  in  central  cities, 
of  insufficiencies  In  public  services,  of  break- 
down In  public  order." 

Though  we  managed  to  fulfill  a  presiden- 
tial commitment  to  reach  the  moon  In  less 
than  10  years,  even  moon  money  and  cosmic 
ambition  would  not  be  sufficient  to  redevelop 
and  rebuild  our  ailing  capital  In  the  six  years 
that  remain.  But  It  does  give  us  time — IT 
that  deadline  is  taken  as  a  challenge — for 
decisive  Improvements,  exciting  experiments 
and  slgnlflcant  beneflts. 

There  Is  as  yet  no  precise  blueprint  for 
turning  Washington  into  a  blcenntlal  city, 
but  there  are  three  documents — the  basic 
proposal  of  the  DC,  Marj'land  and  Virginia 
Bicentennial  Commissions,  a  lengthy  review 
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of  It  by  the  MIT-Harvard  group,  and  what 
might  be  called  a  feasibility  study  prepared 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

While  the  basic  proposal  puts  major  em- 
phasis on  "the  Living  Process  of  Urban  De- 
velopment," It  also  argues  In  favor  of  holding 
a  1976  Worlds  Fair  in  Washington.  It  ac- 
knowledges that  fairs  smack  of  commercial- 
ism and  cost  a  lot  of  money.  But  It  says  that 
this  one  could,  if  properly  designed,  "create 
something  new,  something  of  quality  befit- 
ting the  bicentennial,  emphasizing  human 
values  over  material  things." 

And  it  Implies  that  an  international  ex- 
position would  give  America's  bicentennial 
international  attention,  bring  a  larger  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  Washington,  commit  more 
federal  funds  and  give  us  an  even  greater 
Incentive  to  make  this  city  presentable. 

But  Just  how  and  where  the  fair  would  be 
mounted  is  left  vague.  The  MIT-Harvard  re- 
port only  points  out  that  past  international 
expositions  have,  "presented  advanced  trends 
In  architecture  and  a  few  exerted  a  strong 
influence  on  social  and  cultural  thinking." 
The  Planning  Commission  ignores  the  fair — 
either  because  it  doesn't  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Congress  will  buy  us  one,  or 
because  it  just  doesn't  know  where  to  put  it, 
or  both. 

The  proposal  contains  enough  other  sug- 
gestions for  special  attractions  and  events, 
however,  to  draw  the  crowds.  Most  of  these 
proposals  either  make  use  of  the  great  na- 
tional assets  this  city  already  has — the  Mall 
with  its  many  museums  as  well  as  the  his- 
toric shrines  in  the  area,  such  as  Mt.  Vernon. 
Annapo^s  or  Fort  McHenry — or  they  focus 
on  institutions  that  are  already  under  con- 
struction or  planned  anyway — such  as  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the 
Aquarium  and  the  Science  and  Industry  Park 
I  a  propo.sed  private  development  where  In- 
dustry hopes  to  demonstrate  how  technology 
can  solve  the  human  problems  It  has  cre- 
ated).   . 

And  that  Is  really  the  gist  of  the  Wash- 
ington bicentennial   idea:    To  complete  the 
national  capital's  much  touted  "magnificent 
intentions"   and.   by    1976,   turn  them   Into " 
magnificent  accomplishments. 

ATTACKING  THE   GHETTO 

Aside  from  completing  Washington's  mon- 
umental core — Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the 
Htrshhorn  Museum  and  National  Gallery 
Sculpture  Garden  and  converting  Union  Sta- 
tion into  a  Visitors  Center — much  of  the 
"Living  Process  of  Urban  Development"  pro- 
posal would  be  a  real  attack  on  the  miseries 
of  the  ghetto  with  new  housing,  new  neigh- 
borhoods, "little  city  halls,"  cultural  facilities 
and  the  whole,  long  promised  lot. 

A  worldwide  attr.action  would  be  a  com- 
pleted Fort  Lincoln — a  model  new  town  for 
21st  century  living.  The  plans  for  this  pro- 
posed community  for  4,500  families  of  various 
incomes  and  skin  colors,  complete  with  built- 
in  transportation,  employment,  education 
and  recreation,  have  already  excited  urban- 
Ists  around  the  country  and  abroad.  In  the 
Spirit  of  '76  we  would  demonstrate  that  the 
American  genius  cannot  only  plan  and  de- 
sign for  a  new  and  better  quality  of  life,  but 
that  we  can  also  deliver. 

We  need  only  remember  the  stir  caused 
by  Moshe  Safdie's  Habitat  at  Expo  '67  in 
Montreal  to  imagine  the  sensation  this  town 
would  create  If  people  could  actually  ride 
those  minerals,  drink  In  Its  outdoor  cafes, 
swim  In  Kingman  Lake  and  share  the  laugh- 
ter of  its  happy  children. 

Much  of  Washington's  Metro,  furthermore, 
would  be  in  operation.  Much  of  downtown 
would  be  renewed.  And  much  of  the  Ana- 
costia  Valley,  that  most  dismally  underde- 
veloped area,  would  be  redeveloped  for  new 
living  and  recreation.  ^ 

The  Planning  Commission  estimates  that 
by  1976  anywhere  from  35  to  45  million 
visitors  can  be  expected  In  Washington,  com- 
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pared   with  an   estimated   18  to  20  million 
this  year. 

If,  as  at  present,  two-thirds  or  more  of 
these  visitors  do  their  sightseeing  in  private 
automobiles,  the  resulting  Jams  and  air  pol- 
lution— not  to  speak  of  the  parking  dilem- 
ma— can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  Planning 
Commission  has  therefore  advanced  a 
thoughtful  program  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cars  entering  the  city  by  fringe 
parking  and  accommodations — combined 
with  a  vastly  improved  bus  system  as  well 
as  sharply  reduced  fares  on  all  public  trans- 
portation. 

COST  CAN  BE  MET 

All  this,  the  commission  estimates,  would 
cost  $4.2  billion.  But  $2.3  billion  has  already 
been  authorized  by  Congress.  Only  $1.9  bil- 
lion of  public  and  private  investment  Is 
needed  to  round  out  these  programs  and  ac- 
celerate their  implementation  so  they  are 
completed  by  1976. 

To  these  hardviare  proposals  the  MIT-Har- 
vard group  would  add  some  innovative  ex- 
periments with  new  policies  and  techniques 
in  inner-city  transportation,  communication, 
pollution  control  and  medical  care.  None  of 
these  are  pie-in-the-sky.  They  are  all  pos- 
sible, based  on  industrial  inventions  that 
are  now  available  but — due  to  the  current 
stagnation  In  our  cities— still  awaiting  dem- 
onstration, marketability  and  consumer  ac- 
ceptance. 

What  Washington — aside  from  special  ex- 
hibits and  cultural  entertainment  and  fes- 
tivities— proposes  to  do,  then,  is  basically 
nothing  much  more  or  less  than  what  we 
really  ought  to  be  doing  anyway,  what  we 
must  do  anyway,  and  what  we  have  promised 
ourselves  to  do — but  to  do  it  by  July  4,  1976. 

No  gimmick  in  the  «^orld  can  make  that 
July  4  a  successful  celebration,  let  alone  con- 
jure the  Spirit  of  '76.  But  like  any  good  host 
we  can  clean  house  and  complete  the  neces- 
sary remodeling  so  the  party  has  at  least  a 
chance  to  be  a  success.  And  by  making  a 
crash  effort  to  redeem  the  promise  for  a  great 
capital  of  a  great  nation,  we  also  help  re- 
deem a  promise  of  the  American  Revolution. 

It  had  better  be  effectively  started  by  the 
end  of  our  first  200  years,  if  Its  Ideals  are  to 
survive  the  next  two  centvirics. 
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CONSTITUTION  CLEAR:    CONGRESS 
HAS  POWER  TO  DECLARE  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  last  2  months'  adventures  in 
Cajnbodia  require  inclusion  in  the  Record 
of  the  following  article.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Yorker,  was  re- 
printed in  Forbes  and  sent  to  me  by  my 
constituent  Mr.  Robert  Bowdler.  I  think 
both  Members  and  the  public  will  find 
it  profitable,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it 
printed  iij,its  entirety. 

I  was  particularly  taken  by  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  President's  war  powers 
under  the  Constitution: 

As  sophisticated  men  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers foresaw  some  of  the  dangers  that  lay 
ahead.  They  recognized  explicitly  that  for- 
mal declarations  of  war  were  going  out  of 
style,  but  they  still  required  our  legislature 
to  declare  war.  They  saw  "how  easy  would 
it  be  to  fabricate  pretenses  of  approaching 
danger,"  but  they  said  that  this  would  de- 
mand "a  combination  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative.  In  some  scheme  of 
usurpation."  In  other  words,  the  Constitu- 


tion would  protect  the  American  people 
against  the  misuse  of  military  power  by  pro- 
hibiting the  executive  from  going  to  war 
without  congressional  approval  and  prohibit- 
ing Congress  from  directing  the  war  it  had 
started.  Even  this  was  dangerous,  they  ac- 
knowledged, but  It  was  the  best  that  could 
be  done. 

Our  apprehension  for  the  survival  of 
this  system  will  be  evident  to  all.  The  al- 
lure of  a  startling  military  success,  I 
fear,  was  too  close  and  too  tempting. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  constitutional 
balances  are  more  to  be  cherished  than 
possible  short-term  gains  in  an  already 
too-long  war. 

I  include  the  New  Yorker  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Notes  and  Comment 

As  the  defeated  British  regiments  marched 
past  the  files  of  French  and  American  troops 
at  Yorktown,  the  British  bands,  in  detached 
resignation,  played  "The  World  Turned  Up- 
side Down."  The  same  tune  would  have  been 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  events 
of  last  week.  For  the  two-hundred -year-old 
American  system  came  under  its  most  seri- 
ous attack  In  modern  times,  not  from  the 
poor,  the  blacks,  or  the  students  but  from 
the  White  House — the  fount,  the  pmnacie, 
the  keystone  of  the  established  order.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  became  the  first  President  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  deliberately  to 
order  American  forces  to  invade  another  na- 
tion on  his  own,  without  seeking  congres- 
sional approval  or  support.  This  order  was  in 
disregard  of  the  Constitution,  the  tempering 
strictures  of  our  history,  and  the  principles 
of  the  American  democracy.  It  was,  therefore, 
ail  act  of  usurpation. 

Few  prohibitions  are  more  likely  set  forth 
In  the  Constitution.  That  document  makes 
the  President  Commander-in-Chief  ar.d  e.x- 
plicitly  states  that  only  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  war  or  raise  armies  The 
Federalist  Papers  reaffirm  what  the  law  makes 
clear;  the  term  "Commander-in-Chief" 
meant  only  that  the  President  could  direct 
the  conflict  after  Congress  had  decided  to 
make  war.  Hamilton  wrote  that  the  Presi- 
dent's power  would  be  much  less  than  the 
power  of  the  British  King,  for  'it  would 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  '•upreme 
command  and  direction  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  as  first  General  and  Admiral  of 
the  Confederacy;  while  that  of  the  British 
King  extends  to  the  declaring  of  war  and  to 
the  raising  and  regulating  of  fleets  and 
armies — all  which,  by  the  Constitution  under 
consideration,  wotUd  appertain  to  the  legis- 
lature." This  was  no  casual  division  Tne  fear 
of  military  power  under  the  ccnrro!  of  a 
central  government  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  popular  objections  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  nation.  The  only  way  this 
could  happen,  the  founders  responded,  was 
by  a  "continued  conspiracy"  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature.  In  thi^  case, 
Hamilton  advised,  "the  people  should  resolve 
to  recall  all  the  powers  they  have  heretofore 
parted  with  out  of  their  own  hands  ...  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  manage  their 
own  concerns  In  person.  "  As  sophisticated 
men,  the  Founding  Fathers  foresaw  some  cf 
the  dangers  that  lay  ahead.  They  recos;n!zed 
explicitly  that  formal  declarations  of  war 
were  going  out  of  style,  but  they  still  required 
our  legislature  to  declare  war.  They  saw 
"how  easy  would  it  be  to  fabricate  pretences 
of  approaching  danger,"  but  they  said  that 
this  would  demand  "a  combination  bef.veen 
the  executive  and  the  legislative,  in  some 
scheme  of  usurpation."  In  other  words,  the 
Constitution  would  protect  the  American 
people  against  the  misuse  of  military  power 
by  prohibiting  the  executive  from  going  to 
war  without  congressional  approval  and  pro- 
hibiting Congress  from  directing  the  war  it 
had  started.  Even  this  was  dangerous,  they 
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acknowledged,  but  ii  was  the  best  that  could 
be  done. 

For  over  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the 
Conaitutlon  wa.s  followed  Congress  declared 
the  Wsr  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  icven 
thougli  there  had  been  a  somewhat  provoked 
attack  on  our  troops),  the  Spaui.sli-Ameri- 
can  War.  and  both  World  Wars.  In  tiie  pe- 
riod a'ter  the  Second  World  War.  things 
bezan  to  change.  The  development  of  Soviet 
atomic  power,  the  military  impotence  of 
Western  Europe,  and  the  shock  of  Korea  im- 
pelied  us  toward  the  creation  of  a  large 
peacetime  standing  Army — the  first  in  our 
i.istcrv.  It  was  seen  that  a  sudden  emer- 
"encv.-nlght  require  Instant  action,  with  no 
t^;rr.e  10  iio  to  Congress.  This  implied  excep- 
tion to  Constitutional  principle  was  based 
on  the  technological  realities  of  atomic  war, 
and  it  has  been  invoked  only  once — when 
we  intervened  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Tan  intervention,  however,  was  based  on 
the  claim  that  action  within  hours  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans 
trapped '  between  the  contendin:;  forces — 
simpiy  a  traditional  rescue  operation.  This 
claim' may  well  have  ma.sked  other  motives, 
but  American  forces  were  not  committed  to 
coir. bat.  and  support  of  the  congressional 
leadership  was  sought  and  received  within 
hours  o:  the  order  to  intervene  and  before 
the  Marines  haa  actually  landed. 

In  Korea  in  1350,  President  Truman  acted 
pursuant  to  a  re.sulutlon  of  the  Security 
Council,  whose  powers  had  been  confirmed 
by  t'ne  Senate  when  it  consented  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  addi- 
tion. Truman  met  with  the  congressional 
leaders'nip  of  both  parties  before  ordering 
comba;  forces  into  action,  and  he  received 
their  unanimous  support,  along  with  that 
of  the  defeated  Republican  nominee, 
Thomas  Dewey.  Nor  was  there  any  doubt 
of  the  overwiielrning  public  and  congres- 
sional approval  of  his  action — at  least  in  the 
beginning.  (The  same  week,  the  draft  was 
extended  with  only  four  dissenting  votes.) 
President  Eisenhower  sought,  and  received. 
concessional  resolutions  authorizing  him  to 
act  i.-i  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Formosa 
Strait  President  Jolmson  himself  asked  for 
a  resalvUion  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin incident,  and  it  was  the  literal  verbal 
scope  0!  this  resolution  that  was  construed 
as  authorizing  all  subsequent  action  izi  Viet- 
nam Yet  such  a  construction  was  clearly 
au  evasion,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  tlie 
great  Constituiional  principles  began  u 
decay. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  taken  a  giant 
step.  Not  only  has  he  evaded  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitutional  division  of  powers  but  he 
has  deliberately  ignored  its  plain  meaning 
and  intent.  He  has  decided  that  he  will  go  to 
war  in  Cambodia  because  he  feels  it  neces- 
sary, no  matter  what  Congress  waitts  or  what 
the  people  think.  He  has  even  implied  that 
such  willful  disregard  of  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  is  an  act  of  noble 
self-sacritice,  and  has  hinted  that  we  should 
admire  his  courage  In  exceeding  the  limits 
of  his  Constitutional  powers.  The  war  in 
Cambodia  was  not  an  emergency.  There  was 
lime  enough  to  present  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress for  a  swift  decision.  Indeed,  unconcealed 
debate  within  the  executive  branch  went 
on  long  enough  to  permit  the  Vletcong  to 
evacuate  the  threatened  area.  But  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  follow  the  precedent  of  all 
his  postwar  predecessors  by  /seeking  assur- 
ance of  congressional  support,  either  formally 
or  through  meetings  with  the  leadership. 
Rather,  he  made  war  by  fiat.  He  has  thus 
v.nlted  in  himself  the  powers  that  the  Con- 
stitution divides  and  that  have  remained 
divided  through  our  history.  And  this  comes 
from  an  Administration  that  proclaims  its 
devotion  to  "strict  construction." 

This  is  not  a  technical,  legal  question.  In 
import,  it  transcends  a  challenge  to  the  wis- 
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dom  of  the  war  itself.  The  President,  in 
has  said,  "I,  and  I  alone,  have  decided 
o  war  in  Cambodia."  Where  does  he 
t  power?  The  Constitution  denies  it 
He  is  not  acting  under  the  necessity 
tani  reaction.  He  has  the  power  only 
use  he  asserts  it,  and  because  the  armies 
follow.  In  a  V. orld  in  which  conflicts  are  in- 
terrelated, there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibil- 
ities unfolded  by  this  reasoning.  He  can  in- 
vade Laos  and  Thailand,  where  Communists 
are  active  He  can  enter  Nortii  Vietnam  itself. 
He  can  attack  China,  which  is  both  a  sanc- 
tuary and  a  source  of  supply  for  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Nor  is  the  Soviet  Union  exempt, 
since  it,  too,  helps  our  adversaries  in  Viet- 
nam. Such  an  assertion  of  authority  is  not 
among  the  prerogatives  of  a  democratic 
leader  in  a  republic  of  divided  powers.  Our 
democracy  is.  not  an  elective  dictatorship.  It 
IS  a  government  in  which  all  elected  officials 
have  carefully  limited  powers.  Suppose  the 
President  said  he  was  going  to  change  the 
tax  laws,  because  the  rates  were  unjust. 
What  an  outcry  v,  e  would  hear.  Yet  how 
trivial  such  an  act  would  be,  compared  to 
concentrating  the  power  over  war  and  peace 
in  a  single  ofl.cc  The  life  of  democracy  de- 
pends on  a  ton.inon  acceptance,  by  people 
and  government,  of  tlie  limits  of  power. 
Wiiai  if,  two  years  from  now,  the  President 
should  cancel  the  elections,  on  the  ground 
of  national  need"'  "W'ould  it  be  easy  to  revolt 
against  an  armed  force  of  three  and  a  quarter 
million  men  if  they  remained  obedient  to 
their  Commander-in-Chief?  The  possibility 
now  seenia  absuid.  But  it  illuminates  tlie 
fact  that  our  system  works  only  because  men 
have  felt  constrained  by  its  assumptions. 
Courts  and  legislatures  have  neither  guns 
nor  treasuries  to  enforce  their  will.  Now  cne 
of  the  most  basic  of  these  liberating  assump- 
tions has  been  swept  away.  It  must  be  re-' 
stored. 

The  fir.st  duty  of  resistance  lies  with  the 
legislative  branch.  For  years,  its  members 
iiave  Ijeen  abdicating  their  responsibility, 
watching  almost  without  protest  while  their 
authority  was  eroded  and  their  mandates 
were  evaded.  They  have  allowed  their  power 
to  be  usurped.  Now  they  are  scorned  and 
ignored,  because  the  Presiderft  is  confident 
that  they  liave  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
will  to  cliailenge  his  action — that  each,  look- 
ing to  his  own  ir  terest,  will  allow  the  com- 
mon cause  to  decay.  If  this  is  a  true  judg- 
ment and  the  President's  act  is  not  repudi- 
ated, then  they  will  have  denied  the  oath 
they  took  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  For 
Congress  is  the  people's  guardian.  The  au- 
thors of  the  Federalist  Papers  reassured  the 
doubtful  that  "in  the  only  instances  m  which 
the  abu.se  of  the  executive  authority  was  ma- 
terially to  be  feared,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  United  States  would  ...  be  subjected  to 
the  control  of  a  branch  of  the  legislative 
body.  What  more  could  be  desired  by  an  en- 
lightened and  reasonable  people?"  What 
more  indeed? 

The  other  possibility  is  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  1952,  President  Truman  seized  the  steel 
mills,  because,  he  claimed,  a  steel  strike  was 
endangering  the  war  effort  In  Korea.  Tlie  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  he  had  no  such 
power  and  ordered  him  to  return  the  mills. 
The  Court's  opinion  concluded,  "The  Found- 
ers of  this  Nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking 
power  to  the  Congress  alone  in  both  good  and 
bad  times.  It  would  do  no  good  to  recall  the 
historical  events,  the  fears  of  power  and  the 
hopes  for  freedom  that  lay  behind  their 
choice.  Such  a  review  would  but  confirm  our 
holding  that  this  seizure  order  cannot  stand." 
How  much  more  does  this  invasion  transgress 
those  same  hopes  and  fears. 

There  are  many  ways  to  bring  the  issue  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Senate  itself  might 
instruct  its  leaders  to  bring  an  action  to  re- 
strain the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  ordering  ftuther  combat  in  Cam- 
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b^dia.  This  would  be  an  unprecedented  re- 
sponse to  an  unprecedented  act.  However,  the 
issue  is  Constitutional,  and  Is  thus  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  And 
surely  no  ind;v;du.il  or  institution  has 
greater  standing  to  bring  such  an  action  than 
a  branch  of  the  very  body  whose  powers  have 
lieen  taken  away.  Another  route  lies  through 
the  recent  Massachusetts  statute  that  makes 
it  unlawful  to  require  any  resident  of  ^at 
state  to  serve  uutside  the  United  StateBYn 
an  undeclared  war.  The  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts  has  lieen  Instructed  by  the 
law  to  bring  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
in  order  to  prevent  such  service  from  being 
required.  In  relation  to  Vietnam,  the  pas- 
sage cf  the  bill  was  a  symbolic  action.  In  the 
ca.«e  of  the  C.imbodian  invasion,  the  law 
cuuld  be  a  vehicle  for  resolving  a  momen- 
tous issue.  Would  tlie  Court  decide?  No  one 
can  be  sure.  But  it  also  can  decide,  and 
that  is  its  responsibility.  Disctisslng  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Hamilton  wrote  that  it  must 
have  the  power  to  invalidate  all  acts  by  ihe 
other  branches  of  government  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution.  "To  deny  this,"  he 
said,  "would  be  to  affirm  that  the  deputy  Is 
greater  than  his  prinolp.il:  that  the  servant  is 
above  his  master;  thrit  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  superior  to  the  people  them- 
selves: that  men  acting  by  virtue  of  powers 
may  do  not  only  what  their  powers  do  not 
authorize  but  what  they  forbid" 

The  President  has  now  declared  himself 
superior  to  the  people,  to  the  legislature,  and 
to  the  laws.  We  have  Listed  as  a  functioning  , 
democracy  for  almost  two  hundred  year^ 
The  foundation  of  that  democracy  haf  beeiM 
vigilant  regard  for  the  principle  that  no  c^fc 
man  or  Institution  shall  impose  an  unre- 
strained will  on  the  decisions  that  shape  the 
nation.  If  the  American  people  now  let  this 
principle  be  eroded,  while  the  capacity  for 
resistance  still  remains,  then  we  will  deserve 
our  fate.  For  we  will  have  lost  the  ultimate 
protection  of  liberty,  strontrer  than  govern- 
ments, more  enduring  than  constitutions — 
the  will  of  a  people  to  be  free 


WOMEN'S  EQUALITY  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU.'?E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing,  along  with  my  colleagues 
from  'Washint.'ton  <Mrs.  Hansen  i ,  from 
Indiana  i  Mr.  Jacobs  > .  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Koch),  from  Hawaii  iMrs.  Mink>, 
and  fiom  Missouri  iMr.  Symington  > .  the 
Women's  Equality  Act  of  1970,  a  bill  to 
carry  out  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibihties. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  all  federally-assisted  programs, 
in  State  and  Federal  emplojTnent,  in 
employment  in  educaiional  institutions, 
and  in  the  payment  of  wages  for  profes- 
sional, executive,  and  administrative 
jobs.  The  bill  actually  ^oes  beyond  the 
recommendations  by  the  President's  Task 
Force  by  also  banning  sex  discrimination 
in  housing  practices,  just  as  racial  dis- 
crimination is  prohibited  under  the  Fed- 
eral Fair  Housing  Act. 

The  Women's  Equality  Act  authorizes 
matching  grants  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  finance  State  advisory  commissions 
to  studv  the  statu.=  of  women.  It  requires 
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the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  recommendations  to 
equalize  the  treatment  of  women  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  the  Family  Assistance 
Act.  and  exUnds  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  include  sex 
discrimination.  It  provides  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Comm.ission 
wiih  cease  and  delist  powers,  autliorizes 
the  Attorney  Genefal  to  initiate  suits  in 
cases  of  sex  discrimination  in  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  and  confers 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations. 

Enrlier  this  year,  I  cospcnsored  the 
"equal  rights  for  women"  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  was  one  of  the  10 
oriKinal  siciners  x)f  the  petition  to  dis- 
charge the  equal  rights  amendment  now 
pending  in  the  House.  The  purpose  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  to  give 
women  general  protection  against  laws 
and  ofQcia!  practices  that  are  discrim- 
inatory. 

But  Congres"^.  as  we  know,  couid  take 
years  to  pass  this  amendment  and  the 
Vatific-ation  process  by  34  States  could 
take  many  more  years  after  that.  There 
is  a  desperate  need  for  specific  statutorj- 
action  now  which  would  have  immediate 
effect  in  securing  t!ie  rights  denied  to 
women  in  the  areas  of  employment, 
wages,  education,  and  discriminatory 
State  and  local  practices.  The  President's 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities strongly  urged  the  Piesi- 
dent  to  recommend  legislation  to  the 
Congress.  Their  report  was  submitted  to 
the  President  in  December  of  last  year, 
but  so  far  no  legislation  to  implement 
the  ta.>k  force's  recommendation.^  has 
been  sent  to  Congress.  The  Women's 
Equality  Act  includes  the  legislative  sug- 
gestions by  the  task  force.  Tlie  plea  by 
women  for  equal  rights  under  the  law  is 
not  radical.  This  legislation  asks  for  no 
special  privileges.  Adult  women  make  up 
over  one-third  of  the  working  population 
of  Che  United  States  and  they  want  to 
enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  citizenship.  The 
Women's  Equality  Act  amends  existing 
civil  rights  law  to  extend  the  coverage 
to  women.  Actually,  it  goes  beyond  the 
President's  task  force  recommendations 
by  extending  the  Federal  Fair  Housing 
Act  to  prohibit  sex  discrimination. 

Let  me  give  you  examples  of  the  m.ost 
blatant  forms  of  .sex  discrimination.  Al- 
though women  make  up  37  percent  of 
the  total  work  force  in  this  country,  they 
suffer  inequalities  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  wage  payments.  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  brought 
some  progress  in  industrial  hiring  prac- 
tices, but  it  exempts  educational  institu- 
tions and  State  and  local  governments 
from  its  coverage.  As  a  result  women  who 
make  up  90  percent  of  public  school  ele- 
mentarj-  schoolteachers  can  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  public  school  systems. 
In  1966.  for  example.  75  percent  of  ele- 
mentarj-  school  principals  were  men  out 
of  a  teaching  force  made  up  of  about  10 
percent  men.  The  bill  I  propose  today 
will  amend  title  VII.  removing  the  ex- 
emption clause  to  oblige  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  hire  and  promote 
women  on  their  merit.  Furthermore,  in 
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its  present  form,  title  VII  places  the 
main  burden  of  enforcement  on  the  ag- 
grieved individual.  This  enforcement 
provision  is  inadequate  and  will  be 
amended  in  line  with  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendations to  give  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  au- 
thority to  enfoice  the  law  in  all  cases  of 
discriminatory  hiring  practices 

Women  suffer  gross  injustices  in  wage 
payments  as  well  as  employment  prac- 
tices. The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  guar- 
antees equal  pay. to  all.  including  women. 
But  the  1963  act  contains  an  exemption 
for  profe.ssional,  executive,  and  adminis- 
trative employees.  Although  title  VII  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  protects  women 
in  professional,  administrative,  and  ex- 
ecutive positions,  it  does  not  permit  a 
complainant  to  withhold  his  identity  as 
he  can  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Many  women  who  ax;hieve  high  po- 
sitions after  years  of  struggle  fear  jeop- 
ardizing them  and  .-silently  suffer  the  dis- 
crimination of  a  double  pay  standard. 
The  Women's  Equality  Act  amends  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  so  that  women 
in  those  high  status  positions  have  a 
right  to  pay  for  equal  work. 

Sex  di.'^crimination  in  education  is  one 
of  tlie  most  serious  injustices  borne  by 
women.  Many  State  and  local  laws 
deny  them  equal  educational  opportunity 
which  results  in  unequal  abilities  and 
unequal  employment  opportunities.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  percentage  of  wom- 
en employed  in  a  particular  occupation 
goes  down  as  the  job  qualifications  go  up. 
Women,  for  instance,  make  up  only  3 
percent  of  the  lawyers  in  this  country. 
Until  the  State  of  Virginia  took  legal 
action,  the  University  of  Virginia  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  refused  to  ad- 
mit women.  In  a  similar  case  on  a  local 
level.  Stuyvesant  High  School,  a  special- 
ized public  high  scliool  in  tlie  sciences, 
was  forced  to  admit  girls  becau.se  of  legal 
action  taken  against  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  In  addition  to  this 
form  of  discrimination  in  high  schools 
and  colleges,  there  is  another  form  of 
unequal  educational  opportunity  on  the 
professional  level.  Only  6  percent  of  our 
law  students  and  8  percent  of  our  medi- 
cal students  are  women  although,  ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Education,  statis- 
tics show  that  women  tend  to  do  better 
on  admission  tests.  My  amendment  to 
titles  IV  and  IX  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  suits  in  behalf  of  persons  denied 
equal  protection  of  laws  by  public  school 
officials  and  requires  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  conduct  a  survey  on  the 
extent  of  discrimination  because  of  sex. 
not  only  in  practices  with  respect  to  stu- 
dents, but  also  in  employment  of  faculty 
and  administration.  In  doing  so.  the  bill 
merely  secures  the  r'ghts  of  women 
which  probably  already  exist  under  the 

,,  14th  amendment. 

\  Discrimination  against  women  in  pub- 
lic facilities — restaurants,  for  in.^tpnce — 
less  .';eve' e  but  in  principle  just  as 
iamaging.  By  amending  title  II  of  the 
jvil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Women's 
lality  Act  authorizes  the  Attorney 
Grenerai  to  initiate  suits  in  cases  of  such 
discrimination  and  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  to  provide  for 
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injunctive  relief  against  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  public  accommodations. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
securing  improvement  in  the  legal  status 
of  women  is  the  lack  of  public  knowledge. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  authorized 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  collects, 
studies,  and  distributes  infurmaticu  on 
civil  rights  laws  and  policies.  At  present, 
the  Commission's  mandat-;  does  not  in- 
clude responsibility  for  v.-omen.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  amends  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  include 
denial  of  rights  based  on  sex  discrimi.-ia- 
tion.  Thus,  State  laws  punishing  women 
with  longer  prison  sentences  for  the  same 
offense,  practices  which  exclude  women 
from  State  universities,  and  ether  !aw.s 
and  policies  which  deny  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  to  women  will  be  studied  and 
recommendktions  made  to  chan'4e  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  with  ar.  un- 
ending catalog  of  the  injustices  women 
presently  suffer  in  this  country.  It  is  sur- 
prising and  inexcusable  that  the  quality 
of  life  Amerteans  have  sought  for  nearly 
200  years  is  in  many  ways  denied  female 
Americans  by  law.  At  a  time  when  oui- 
commitment  to  the  democratic  ideal  is 
being  questioned  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Nation 
utilize  the  potential  of  all  its  citizens. 
Studies  show  that  we  are  lagging  behind 
some  newly  emerging  coimtiies  in  the 
role  ascribed  to  women.  This  is  an  ironic 
oversight  on  our  part.  With  nearly  40 
percent  of  our  labor  force  women  we 
must  amend  the  existing  laws.  Of  that 
female  working  force.  64  ijcicent  are 
married.  Because  of  the  rismg  cost  of 
living,  family  illness,  or  widowhood, 
many  more  women  today  must  work  to 
support  families.  I  urge  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  important  bill 
which  will  actualize  enforcement  of  al- 
ready existing  rights,  which  will  elinii- 
nate  second-class  citizenship  in  this 
country,  and  which  will  open  up  an  un- 
tapped source  of  productivity.  I  hope 
ti>at  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  take 
immediate  action  on  this  bill  to  make 
sex.  like  race,  an  anachronism  under  the 
law  as  a  basis  for  measuring  people's 
rights  or  worth. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  SENT  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS- 
JUNE  29.   1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDI.'^NA  \^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  July  4. 
1776.  the  stage  was  set  for  a  series  of 
events  which  created  a  nation  of  incom- 
parable energy  and  wealth.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  200th  anniversary  of  that  his- 
toric event,  we  still  draw  inspiration 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  sustenance  from  the  Constitution. 

■When  the  Founding  Fathers  drafted 
the  Constitution,  they  were  determined 
to  create  a  government  which  guaran- 
teed: 
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The  right  to  life,  liberty,  property,  hap- 
piness and  free  conscience. 

The  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assem- 
bly, and  petition  of  grievances. 

The  principle  of  consent,  which  is  the 
key  to  the  pohtical  obligations  on  each 
of  us.  V 

Most  impressive,  perhaps,  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  able  to  agree  at  so  many 
points  on  the  structure  and  the  fimction 
of  government.  The  Founding  Fathers, 
made  up  of  liberals  and  conservatives, 
northerners  and  southerners,  east  coast 
urban  residents  and  frontiersmen, 
agreed: 

Whatever  the  form  of  goverrmient,  it 
must  preserve  maximum  liberty  and 
equality  of  the  persons  under  it. 

Goverrmient  should  be  as  plain,  sim- 
ple and  intelligible  as  possible. 

Government  should  be  kept  near  the 
people,  with  frequent  elections. 

OEBce  holders  should  be  the  servants 
of  the  people,  not  the  masters. 

Government  must  be  constitutional, 
that  is — of  law,  not  of  men. 

A  representative  government  is  essen- 
tial, but  that  system  must  be  restrained 
by  a  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and 
balances. 

Just  as  importantly,  they  knew  it 
would  take  more  than  an  agreed  set  of 
principles  and  a  plan  of  government  to 
preserve  order  and  liberty.  They  saw  that 
in  order  to  make  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem work,  people  had  to  understand  what 
Uie  democratic  process  required  of  them 
as  individuals. 

The  democratic  process  puts  the  in- 
dividual at  the  center  of  things,  but 
much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  individ- 
ual. For  government — for  ordered  liber- 
ty—to succeed,  there  must  be  a  moral 
basis  to  government.  The  maintenance 
of  freedom  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  individual's  life. 

As  individuals,  we  must  possess  an  at- 
titude of  tolerance,  exposing  our  ideas, 
proposals,  solutions  to  the  analysis  of 
others.  We  must  adopt  an  attitude  of 
confidence  in  our  fellowman,  since  our 
Government  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
each  is  given  responsibility  for  his  own 
destiny  and  his  own  community. 

ITie  democratic  process  also  requires 
us'^to  adopt  an  attitude  of  trust.  We  as- 
sume the  other  will  obey  the  law.  We  do 
not  police  everyone,  assuming  each  will 
fill  out  his  income  tax  correctly,  stop  at 
the  stop  sign,  obey  the  speed  limit. 

But,  our  system  also  requires  us  to 
respect  the  rules.  Using  the  ballot,  not 
the  bullet;  fair  expression,  not  slander 
or  libel,  and  peaceful  redress  of  our 
grievances,  not  violence. 

If  our  system  is  to  continue  to  work, 
enough  of  us  must  meet  these  qualifica- 
tions. We  must  possess  the  wisdom  to  dis- 
cern, and  the  virtue  to  pursue,  the  com- 
mon good. 

We  may  not  have  succeeded  in  every 
respect  in  meeting  the  goals  set  by  our 
Founding  Fathers,  but  we  have  come 
closer  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty 
than  any  Nation  in  history. 

America  is  not  an  achieved  state  or 
resting  place.  It  is  a  building  and  a  mak- 
ing, a  process,  a  living  tissue.  And  we 
must  build  with  it. 
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WATER— ENVIRONMENT- 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  dedicated  and 
competent  people  in  the  realm  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  environment  is  the 
director  of  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources,  William  R. 
Gianelli.  Just  recently.  Mr.  GianeUi 
delivered  an  extraordinary  presenta- 
tion at  the  Calif ornia '  Central  Valleys 
Flood  Control  Association  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  Because  his  remarks  are 
so  pertinent  to  the  critical  problems 
confronting  our  environment,  I  would 
like  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues: 
Water — Environment — RrvoLrTlON 
(By  William  R.  Gianelli,  Director i 
Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  appear  before 
you  today.  VVhe:i  Jotin  Luther  isiued  your 
invit.itjon.  he  suggested  that  I  discuss  the 
future:  What  lay  ahead  for  flood  control  and 
walei'  development 

To  understand  the  future,  one  needs  to 
examine  the  past,  and  in  California  of  1970. 
v.e  need  to  take  a  good,  long  look  at  the 
present  if  we  expect  to  have  any  future  at 
all.  For  California  is  in  a  water  battle  today 
i.s  demanding  and  as  dangerous  as  any  she 
lias  ever  been  through  before.  The  names  of 
the  players  have  been  changed,  and  some  of 
the  issues  wear  dlsgtiises.  but  the  weapons 
have  a  sophistication  and  a  shotgun  power 
that  we  are  just  beginning  to  see. 

California  has  always  had  water  problems 
and  is  going  to  continue  to  have  water 
problems  as  long  as  the  majority  of  the 
water  supply  lies  at  one  end  of  the  State 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  at  the  other 
end.  This  initial  problem  is  compounded  by 
a  seasonal  climate  which  produces  80  per- 
cent of  the  precipitation  from  November 
through  March  and  leaves  the  remaining 
seven  months  in  almost  drought-like  condi- 
tion. In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State, 
rainfall  averages  110  inches  per  season;  in 
the  southeast  corner,  as  little  as  2  inches 
per  season. 

The  p>eople  of  California  have  si>ent  200 
years  trying  to  balance  this  maldistribution 
of  water  supply  and  water  demand.  Early 
efforts  were  very  effective,  but  could  only  be 
operated  as  Individual  solutions. 

Our  first  water  supply  projects  were  es- 
sentially owner-diversions  from  a  nearby 
stream  or  flowing  course.  When  these  were 
found  to  be  Insufficient  to  take  care  of  needs, 
people  Introduced  multiple  diversions.  Then, 
groups  of  owners  banded  together  Into  dis- 
tricts, and  moved  on  to  cooperation  between 
districts.  With  the  merger  of  districts  Into 
metropolitan-wide  organizations,  the  Im- 
pwrtatlon  of  water  began  In  the  first  decade 
c  f  this  century. 

Los  Angeles  went  to  the  Owens  Valley  In 
the  years  between  1905  and  1920  for  a  water 
supply  because  her  own  supply  was  Insuf- 
ficient for  her  needs.  In  1931,  the  voters  of 
that  city  approved  another  large  bond  Issue 
so  that  a  cooperative  water  district  could 
capture  water  from  the  Colorado  River  and 
transport  it  the  242  miles  to  Lcs  Angeles. 

The  people  of  Oakland  formed  the  East  Bay 
Municipal  Utility  District  to  build  the  75- 
mlle  Mokelumne  Aqueduct  and  obtain  water 
from  Pardee  Dam — again  in  the  Sierra. 

San  Francisco,  in  1934.  tapped  the  Tuo- 
lumne River  watershed  In  the  Sierra  Nevada 
to  fill  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Aqueduct  and  pro- 
vide her  people  with  a  firm  supply  cf  wat«r 
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The  Federal  Government  soon  began  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  water  development, 
particularly  for  systems  that  were  too  e.\ten- 
tive  and  too  con-.prehf-nsUc  for  any  Iccal 
agency  to  finance  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion constructed  the  All-Amerlcar.  and 
Coachella  Canals  in  the  south  to  Import  water 
from  the  Colorado  RUer.'to  the  Imperial 
V'alley,  which  soon  became  .some  of  the  finest 
farmland  In  the  United  Siatej.  The  Bureau 
also  started  the  Central  Valley  Project  to 
afford  some  means  of  fled  control  for  the 
Sacramento  and  S.1n  Juiiquln  Valleys;  to 
deliver  Irrigation  v.-ater  fur  those  water- 
deficient  areas;  and.  to  provide  power  for  the 
people  in  the  region.  The  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Icng  the  flood  controllers  of  the  Nation, 
erected  flood  control  dame  In  Callfcrnia  and 
helped  to  reclaim  land  for  the  benefit  cf 
pet  pie  who  had  elected  to  live  In  flood  plain 
or  sea  level  areas. 

The  State  was  a  late  arrival  on  the  scene 
to  conserve  California's  water  resources  and 
develop  them  to  supply  demands  for  water 
use.  But.  with  the  passage  of  the  Burns- 
Porter  Act  In  1959.  and  approval  by  the  elec- 
torate in  1960.  construrtlon  of  "the  State 
Water  Project  began. 

The  combination  of  local,  state  and  federal 
efforts  to  balance  California's  maldistribu- 
tion of  supply  and  demand  grew  in  ace ird- 
ance  with  the  needs  of  the  people  until  there 
are  now  some  4.000  organizations  in  Cali- 
fornia having  something  to  do  with  water. 

The  Central  Valleys  Flood  Control  A^- 
clatlon  is  a  combination  of  many  of  the  local 
groups.  It  has  been  most  effective  In  bringing 
a  unified  voice  before  the  Leglslattire  for  a 
large  number  of  small  districts,  and  in  keep- 
ing those  local  agencies  abreast  of  legislative 
allocations  to  fiood  control  and  water  re- 
sources in  the  Valley. 

One  of  the  most  Important  achievements 
of  the  Association  has  been  the  annual  flood 
control  conference.  This  Is  a  vehicle  which 
allows  the  State  to  go  before  Congress  with 
a  high  degree  of  unity  in  seeking  federal  ap- 
propriations for  flood  control  funding  In  Cali- 
fornia. In  recent  years,  the  Association  has 
been  Joined  at  the  conference  by  representa- 
tives of  counties  outside  the  Immediate 
Valley,  making  California's  presentations  be- 
fore Congress  more  unified  than  any  time  In 
history.  ^ 

The  value  of  this  has  been  shown  in  Cali- 
fornia's share  of  fiood  control  projects  as- 
signed to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

As  a  result  of  the  1970  Conference,  the 
California  Water  Commission  proposed  to 
Congress  that  additional  money  be  appro- 
priated for  12  projects  In  California.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  last  week 
recommended  the  inclusion  of  additional 
funds  for  9  of  these  12  projects. 

Single-purpose  projects  were  primary  dur- 
ing the  historical  period  of  our  water  de- 
velopment; each  designed  to  fulfill  a'  certain 
need,  and  each  performing  for  Its  particular 
"master".  But  water  projects  are  no  longer 
single-purpose.  Through  experience,  we  have 
learned  that  the  multiple-purpose  project  Is 
the  project  that  provides  maximum  bene- 
ficial development  because  It  allows  one  con- 
struction to  fulfill  many  requirements. 

The  water  projects  being  built  today  can 
control  floods;  can  irrigate  dry  lands',  can 
provide  the  water  which  Is  necessary  to  oper- 
ate the  cities  and  run  the  Industries;  can 
turn  the  switch  to  "on  "  for  the  multiple 
electrical  needs  of  people;  can  create  a  lake 
for  swimming,  water  skiing,  boating,  and 
camping,  can  protect  the  fish  and  supply 
the  needs  of  our  wildlife  population.  Water 
projects,  in  short,  are  providing  us  with  to- 
day's standard  of  living  and.  each  dav.  im- 
proving that  standard. 

The  Central  Valley  Project  and  the  State 
Water  Project  are  good  examples  of  multi- 
ple-purpose water  development.  They  also 
interact  to  avoid  duplicate  construrtlon  ef- 
forts 
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The  Slate  W.iter  Project,  to  date,  has 
expended  51.78  bUUon  of  an  eatimated  S2.tt 
billion  o^ustructicn  cost.  That  construction 
of  the  laciUties  required  to  meet  ^^c'.iedu'.ed 
watei'  deliveries  to  the  Project's  s^-uthern 
tern-.nius  in  1973.  is  .ilre.idy  91  percent  com- 
plete or  under  construction.  Only  those  fa- 
c.Iitio-  A-hlch  will  not  be  required  un- 
til the  late  1970s  or  the  198a.s  have  not  yet 
been  .scheduled  for  construction  start  dates. 
The  Central  V.illey  Project  bet:.in  construc- 
tion in  California  in  1937  and  went  into  its 
first  operation  ;ii,lG40  with  the  Contra  Costa 
Cinal.  supplvmg  water  from  the  S.icr.i.'nento- 
San  J.j.iquin  Delta  to  western  Contra  Coita 
Cotinty.  The  primary  reason  for  this  facili- 
ty, believe  it  or  not,  was  to  oiTset  ocean 
saUnl.v  intrusion  into  the  Delta.' 

To  d'lte,  the  CVP  has  provided  Californians 
with  W5  billion  worth  of  w.tter  projects 
which  have  been  completed  or  are  now  un- 
der construction.  Pendin?  projects  wo\ild 
bring  the  total  tip  to  about  S5  billion.  Au- 
b'-iru  Dam  and  FoLsom-South  Canal  are  both 
no  V  m  the  Initial  stages  oi  connrttction; 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  Is  under  construction; 
and  rauhorization  h.is  been  granted  for  the 
cons-n action  of  the  Bureau's  San  Felipe  Unit 
just  west  of  San  Luis  D.im.  And  the  East- 
side  Project  is  in  t'ne  wings. 

C.ilif'rnia  has  come  a  long  way  in  solving 
her  v.- Iter  problem.  But  e.^.ch  day  brings  new 
pro'olems  and  we  have  some  added  funds 
riKh-  n3w.  One  of  these  is  the  tremendous 
compe-.  itton  for  funds. 

Within  the  Federal  Government,  a  new 
eniph.i'is  is  being  placed  on  urban  renewal 
proizr.  ms,  water  pollution  programs,  welfare 
prornras,  and — despite  our  declining  par- 
ticipation In  Vietnam— the  military  complex 
is  still  competing  for  its  share  of  the  apple. 
Less  and  le.'ss  attention  is  being  given  to 
flood  control  or  reclamation  projects  and 
the  problem  to  make  ourselves  heard  within 
the  "gimme"  din  is  getting  more  difficult 
each  day. 

In  -he  competition  for  the  state  dollar. 
v.-e!fare  and  education  have  the  loudest  voices 
and  are  heard  with  the  largest  financial  effect. 
I  :.ni  =ure  that  you  are  all  aware  of  the  pres- 
sures that  have  been  brought  to  bear  on 
state  programs  related  to  solving  the  flood 
control  and  water  supply  problems  that  exist 
in  California.  To  counteract  these  pressures, 
and  alleviate  thefe  problems,  water-oriented 
peop'.f  are  going  to  have  to  make  the  people 
of  California  more  aware  of  the  benefits  that 
they  derive  from  water  projects  and  are  go- 
ins^o  have  to  modify -what  has  been  a  his- 
torical approach  to  balancing  water  supply 
and  water  demand. 

As  long  as  a  man  can  get  as  much  water 
as  he  wants  whenever  he  turns  on  the  tap; 
as  long  as  he  gets  the  amount  of  electricity 
he  needs  whenever  he  ttirns  on  the  switch; 
as  long  as  there  fs  a  lake  for  him  to  go  to 
when  he  wants  to  go  to  a  lake:  a  fish  to 
catch  when  he  wants  to  go  fishing;  and,  as 
long  as  he  is  protected  from  the  deluge  when 
the  R'^'ods  come:  he  isn't  going  to  spend  one 
minut->  wondering  how  It  all  got  there. 

It  IS  up  to  you  and  me  to  make  sure  that 
he  understands  all  these  benefits  come  from 
water  projects  that  are  already  completed, 
or  these  that  are  underway.  And,  if  we  don't 
make  sure  he  understands  it.  then  we  can't 
go  whining  about  budget  depletions. 

Because  we  bear  the  responsibiUtles  for 
prov.ding  these  benefits,  we  must  also  accept 
the  responsibility  to  be  sure  they  are  cor- 
rectly understood 

Society  is  under  so  much  strain  these  days, 
and  suffers  so  many  separate  and  collective 
frustrations  from  being  pushed,  pulled, 
stamped  and  key-punched,  that  mankind 
literally  feels  the  only  way  he  can  make  him- 
self he.ard  is  to  cry  "Foul!" 

His  streams  are  polluted;  bis  lakes  are  dy- 
ing: his  beaches  are  full  of  trash;  his  farms 
are  too  mechanized;  his  lands  are  covered 
with  concrete;   and.  the  "wide  open  spaces" 
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of  his  school  songs  are  moving  further  and 
further  away  from  him. 

He  resents  this  and  directs  his  cry  of 
-Foul!'  to  the  public  works  proJect.s — inani- 
mate servants  that  can't  fight  back.  What 
he  has  failed  to  take  under  consideration  is 
that  man  himself  is  the  polluter,  the  trash 
'depositisr.  the  mechanizer.  the  concrete  user, 
and  the  pigeon  who  flies  to  the  crowded  city 
where  he  can  be  protected  or  lost  within  the 
mass  rather  than  brave  the  difficulties  that 
face  an  Individual. 

Man  has  become  a  group  animal  and.  In 
so  doing,  has  tried  to  create  a  i,'roup  at- 
mosphere, a  group  environment.  And,  herein 
lies  one  of  our  most  serious  problems.  A 
group  environment;  i.e.,  the  same  environ- 
ment for  all,  is  almost  Impossible  to  achieve 
with  anv  measure  of  success.  For  man  is  also 
an  individual  and  each  man's  environmental 
requirements  are  as  distinct  as  he  himself. 

The  man  who  lives  in  a  ghetto  in  the  city 
cant  understand  why  money  has  to  be  spent 
for  flood  control  projects.  But  the  man  whose 
house  Is  located  on  a  flood  plain  or  who  farms 
in  the  Central  Valley  can't  understand  why 
we  have  to  spend  so  much  money  on  wel- 
fare. 

Yet,  both  these  men  have  many  things  In 
common.  Two  of  their  needs  are  the  basic 
human  requirement  for  water  to  keep  them 
alive,  and  electricity  to  make  living  more 
endurable.  IruJliis  State,  water  projects  are 
the  only  present  effective  means  to  supply 
both  of  these  requirements— and  many 
others  besides. 

Water  projects  have  brought  flood  control 
to  the  Cen'.ral  Valley  and  built  a  farming 
area  second  to  none  in  the  Nation. 

Water  projects  iiave  created  in  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta  a  valuable  asset 
for  food  production,  recreation,  flshlife  and 
wildlife. 

Water  projects  have  also  protected  the 
Delta  from  the  natural  ruination  of  salt 
water  Intrusion  by  providing  an  Inflow  strong 
enough  to  repulse  ocean  salts. 

Water  projects  have  reclaimed  lands  once 
inundated  on  almost  an  annual  basis,  and  in 
addition,  have  brought  the  lifeblood  of  water 
to  lands  that  were  once  so  parched  they  were 
nonusable. 

These  lands  are  now  productive  enough  to, 
one  day,  be  the  receptacle  for  a  dispersal  of 
our  coast-hugging  population.  Some  of  the 
stresses  that  man  is  experiencing  in  his 
"group  environment"  might  be  alleviated 
through  such  methods  .  .  .  but  only  if  it  is 
done  through  man's  choice;  not  under  gov- 
ernment edict.  That  would  be'almost  a  total 
relinquishment  of  irniivlduality. 

Water  projects  have  also  put  water- 
oriented  recreational  facilities  within  the 
reach  of  the  city  dweller  and  the  Valley 
farmer.  Tlie  effectiveness  of  this  benefit  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  figures  which  show- 
that,  in  1969.  State  Wat<>r  Project  reaction 
facilities  had  a  total  of  1  5  million  visitor- 
days  of  use  and  an  additional  three-quarters 
of  a  million  visitors  went  by  just  to  look. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  this  year, 
there  were  more  than  half  a  million  visitor- 
days  of  recreation  use  at  these  project- 
created  water  sites  plus  a  third  of  a  million 
other  visitors. 

And,  water  projects  have  provided  avail- 
able, and  inexpensive,  sources  of  electrical 
pow'er  to  run  everything  from  a  factory  to  a 
shaver.  Hydroelectric  power  is  not.  in  1970, 
the  only  source  of  electric  power  available  to 
man.  Electricity  can  also  be  generated  by 
fossil  fuel  or  nuclear  powerplants.  I  guess  if 
you  were  Benjamin  Franklin  and  had  a  key, 
a  kite  and  a  bad  storm,  you  could  even  gen- 
erate electricity  that  way.  But  hydroelectric 
power  does  have  advantages  that  others 
don't. 

For  example;  Hydropower  is  "instant 
power."  There  is  no  waiting  for  the  water 
to  heat  up.  This  gives  hydropower  outstand- 
ing operating  flexibility,  greater  reliability. 
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and  powerful  advantages  for  automatic  op- 
eration to  meet  peaking  requirements.  Hy- 
dropower also  has  financial  advantages  over 
thermal  power  because  once  it  is  on  the  line, 
it  is  more  resistant  to  inflationary  trends  and 
generally  cheaper  to  operate.  Hydro  plants 
also  ha\"e  the  distinctive  advantage  of  being 
smog-free,  and  not  likely  to  introduce  pollu- 
tants into  an  already  polluted  sky. 

Every  effect  that  I  have  mentioned  has 
been  an  effect  on  our  environment,  and  each 
effect  has  created  a  benefit  that  has  brought 
Us  a  better  environment,  a  better  life. 

We  have  accomplished  much  within  the 
past  200  years,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
to  be  done.  We  have  taken  care  of  the  imme- 
diate needs  to  maintain  life,  and  given  our- 
selves a  pretty  good  life  along  the  way.  But 
with  the  urgency  taken  care  of,  and  with  the 
leisure  time  that  these  working  projects 
have  made  possible  for  us,  we  still  need  more. 
Now  that  we  know  we  can  produce  enough 
water  to  drink,  enough  food  to  eat.  enough 
factories  to  produce  the  "necessities"  and 
the  means  to  keep  these  things  from  being 
Hooded  right  out  from  under  us,  we  are  turn- 
ing   our    attention    to    other    areas. 

We  have  created  this  environment  within 
which  we  live  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  have 
the  time  to  criticize  it. 

We  go  for  a  drive  in  the  country  and  the 
country  isn't  there  anymore — and  we  don't 
like  It. 

We  get  up  in  the  morning,  but  our  fac- 
tories got  up  earlier  and  the  sky  is  filled  with 
smoke  and  smog  and  dust — and  we  don't  like 
It. 

We  go  to  the  beach  and  It  certainly  doesn't 
look  like  it  did  10  years  ago.  It's  covered 
with  aluminum  beer  cans  and  non-return- 
able pop  bottles— and  we  don't  like  it. 

We  go  to  San  Francisco  or  Monterey  Bay 
and  the  shoreline  is  posted  with  "No  Swim- 
ming" or  "Polluted  Water"  signs— and  we 
don't  like  It. 

In  desperation,  we  decide  to  save,  to  do 
without,  to  deny  ourselves,  and  to  build  a 
little  cabin  retreat  way  up  in  the  mountains 
where  we'll  be  away  from  the  grind  of  dally 
living  and  the  pressures  of  people.  And.  when 
we  get  there,  we  find  that  a  million  other 
people  have  had  the  same  idea  and  are  band- 
ing together  to  form  an  organization  which 
will  bring  pressures  in  to  get  a  road  into 
this  back  country  that  can  support  a  truck, 
or  a  camper,  and  a  trailer,  and  all  the  equip- 
ment we  need  to  take  with  us.  And,  then, 
we  need  a  guaranteed  pure  drinking  supply 
of  water,  and  we  think  it  might  be  nice  to 
have  a  lake  so  we  can  get  a  boat  and  water- 
ski.  And,  of  course,  we  need  electricity  be- 
cause we're  certainly  not  going  to  sit  around 
and  mess  with  kerosene  lamps  or  coal  oil 
stoves— and.  who  cooks  over  a  wood  stove? 
The  first  thing  you  know,  we're  back  where 
we  started— and  we  don't  like  that  either. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  realize  that  tech- 
nology can  give  us  almost  anything  in  the 
world  that  our  imaginations  can  envision. 
But.  in  one  way  or  another,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for'it— and  the  bill  is  not  always 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

We  can  go  back  to  a  state  of  nature.  If 
that  is  our  ultimate  decision.  But  we  must  he 
willing  to  give  up  our  cars,  our  electrical  ap- 
pliances, our  pension  plans  and  our  leisure 
time.  Because  it's  going  to  take  us  twice  as 
long  to  earn  the  money  we  need  to  support 
our  families.  The  population  pressures  are 
not  likely  to  decrease.  Instead,  the  likelihood 
of  an  increase  in  pressure  is  obvious;  we 
won't  have  the  time  to  get  away  from  each 
other,  and  what  good  Is  the  "state  of  Nature 
going  to  do  us  if  we  never  get  to  experience 
it? 

People  are  going  to  have  to  question  them- 
selves very  thoroughly,  and  provide  their 
own  answe'rs  to  these  questions.  If  the  public 
IS  willing  to  give  up  their  present  services  to 
maintain  a  "state  of  Nature"  then,  so  be  It. 
But  I,   personally,  don't  see  very  many  of 
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them  giving  up  anything.  What  I  do  see  is 
that  the  ones  who  shout  the  loudest  are  the 
ones   who   have    the    most^and    Intend   to 

keep  it. 

Those  who  are  worried  about  the  present 
state  of  our  environment  range  from  the 
everyday  concerned  citizen  who  tries  to  effect 
change  in  a  logical  manner  to  the  extreme 
preservationist  who  doesn't  seem  to  be  able 
to  relate  his  demands  to  costs,  to  the  actual 
needs  of  human  beings,  or  even  to  face  facts 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  his  own  life. 

Governor  Williams  of  Arizona  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  who  ob- 
jected to  approval  to  construct  a  fossil  fuel 
powerplant  In  southeast  Las  Vegas,  and  urged 
the  Governor  to  use  all  the  Influence  of  his 
office  to  put  a  stop  to  this  powerplant. 

The  Governor  replied,  and  I  would  like  to 
quote  part  of  his  reply;  "My  only  comment 
on  your  plea  to  eliminate  fossil  fuel  burning 
plants  Is  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  the 
East  is  now  experiencing  power  shortages. 
With  the  Sierra  Club  banning  Dams  and 
Hydro  projects,  and  others  opposed  to  Nu- 
clear Plants,  and  you  against  the  Fossil 
Puel — we  may  have  the  clearest  skies  In  the 
day  time,  and  the  darkest  farms,  villages  and 
clt'les  at  night,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  There 
are  only  three  ways  of  producing  electricity 
and  all  three  are  under  attack. 

"The  West  needs  electric  Power. 

"And  It  has  to  be  produced  in  one  of  three 
ways. 

"If  all  three  attacking  groups  are  success- 
ful, what  do  you  suggest?" 

Here  In  California,  we  have  much  the  same 
type  of  extremist,  who  wants  to  put  a  stop 
to  everything,  but  who  offers  no  workable, 
concrete  solution  to  problems  that  have  to  be 
solved.  In  effect,  if  the  demands  of  the 
extremists  were  followed,  this  State  would 
have  more  problems  than  It  does  now  and 
nothing  would  be  being  done  to  solve  any 
of  them. 

There's  the  group  that  decries  the  pollu- 
tion in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  reaches  for 
the  Peripheral  Canal  as  the  cause  and  creator 
of  this  pollution.  The  Peripheral  Canal  Isn't 
even  under  construction — much  less  in  oper- 
ation—and the  Bay  Is  a  polluted  mese  right 
now  in  many  areas.  If  the  extremist  is  sincere 
in  his  fear  that  San  Francisco  Bay  will  tiu-n 
into  another  LAke  Erie,  then  why  Isn't  he 
doing  what  the  people  around  Lake  Erie 
failed  to  do?  Why  Isn't  he  demanding  a  stop 
to  the  polluting  and  the  waste  dIschArgIng 
that  is  underway  right  now  from  the  munici- 
palities and  Industries  that  line  the  shores  of 
the  Bay?  When  an  aircraft  carrier  with  ap- 
proximately 6,000  people  aboard,  parks  In  the 
Bay  for  a  week,  where  does  the  extremist 
think  all  the  waste  discharge  from  all  those 
people  goes?  San  Francisco's  tisual  reaction 
to  the  arrival  of  an  aircraft  carrier  Is  to 
cheer  wildly  and  watch  pictures  of  It  sailing 
proudly  under  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  It's 
the  extremist  who  turns  around  and  says 
that  water  projects  are  polluting  the  Bay  and 
that  we  have  to  put  a  stop  to  them. 

I  am  fast  learning  to  identify  these  ex- 
tremists groups  and  to  give  a  little  closer 
attention  to  their  motives.  I  doubt  that  there 
is  one  person  In  this  State  who  Is  not  truly 
interested  In  Improving  his  environment  and 
most  of  them  are  dedicated.  In  some  fashion 
or  another,  to  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  But  the  simple  act  of 
working  to  accomplish  these  goals  Is  no 
longer  sufficient. 

Environment  has  become  a  political  issue 
and  the  cudgels  are  being  wielded  by  ex- 
tremists and  revolutionaries  who  see  It  as 
their  golden  chariot  to  whatever  personal 
ends  they  are  working  toward. 

College  groups  who  want  to  "take  on  the 
establishment" — which  Is  certainly  the  thing 
to  do  when  you're  of  college  age — are  being 
led  up  the  path  of  political  Influence  with 
environment    as    the   carrot.   And,    what    Is 
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worse,  being  led  by  fright  peddlers  wno  are 
scaring  them  to  death  about  the  future  while 
Ignoring  the  real  problems  of  the  present. 

Then,  there  is  the  approach  of  a  man  like 
Alvin  Duskln,  who  pictures  himself  as  the 
savior  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta  when,  in  actuality. 
he  has  done  no  more  for  either  one  than  to 
pay  the  bill  for  an  ad  agency  that  runs  full- 
page  newspaper  advertisements  In  daily 
newspapers, 

Mr  Dtts,^in  is  a  dressmaker.  Since  he  runs 
a  multi-million-dollar  business  and  lives  in 
a  $70,000  house.  I  can  only  assume  that  he  is 
a  successful  dressmaker.  But,  he  is  not  a 
qualified  expert  in  resources  development  or 
conservation. 

When  asked,  at  a  recent  press  conference, 
about  Mr.  Dliskin's  most  recent  newspaper 
advertisement  and  the  lawsuit  which  he  had 
announced  would  be  filed  in  federal  district 
court  against  federal  and  state  water  agen- 
cies, Governor  Reagan  replied: 

"If  Mr.  Duskm's  dresses  have  as  many  holes 
as  his  arguments,  his  customers  must  have 
a  lot  of  consumer  complaints." 
""'I  wish  I  had  said  that. 

To  get  a  look  at  Mr.  Duskins  motives,  one 
has  to  do  more  than  read  his  advertisements; 
one  has  to  read  some  of  the  Interviews  he 
has  given  out  for  publication: 

In  the  July  1970  issue  of  RAGS,  a  garment 
Industry  trade  journal,  Mr.  Duskin  discusses 
the  United  States: 

"It  embarrasses  me  morally  and  it  embar- 
rasses me  politically  to  be  part  of  this  nation 
of  pigs,  which  is  just  what  we  are.  In  the 
long  run,  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  have 
peace  Is  to  lower  the  American  standard  of 
living."' 

When  asked  by  the  Interviewer  what  he 
would  do  to  lower  the  standard  of  living 
here,  he  replied:^ 

"I  would  like  to  slow  down  the  buying.  I 
would  like  to  slow  down  the  whole  economy 
in  the  United  States,  that  would  be  a  very 
happy  thing.  In  order  for  me  to  be  a  powerful 
person  politically,  which  is  my  personal  am- 
bition, I  have  to  have  an  economic  base.  It 
would  be  a  very  silly  thing  to  destroy  my 
factory.  Since  this  Is  a  money  oriented  so- 
ciety, you  have  to  win  this  fight  in  order  to 
go  Into  the  next  fight." 

In  another  Interview,  title  "Capitolism  Is 
Absurd"  and  published  In  the  Good  Times 
newspaper  of  San  Francisco,  May  29,  1970, 
Mr.  Duskln  was  asked  about  his  views  on 
Proposition  7  and  the  State  Water  Project, 
and  what  we  could  do  to  avoid  the  disasters 
he  had  predicted.  He  replied: 

"Get  Bobby  Seale  out  of  Jail.  First  things 
first.  The  man's  life  is  worth  more  than  a 
coral  Island  or  a  redwood  tree  .  .  .  there  is 
a  connection  between  the  persecution  of 
Bobby  Seale  and  the  panthers,  the  disinte- 
grating coral  Islands  and  the  Junk  (and 
"Junk"  Is  my  translation,  not  Mr.  Duskln's 
actual  word)  floating  around  Richmond." 

Mr.  Duskln  used  the  same  Interview  to 
attack  everything  In  sight.  Including  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

"The  mutants  have  taken  over  the  United 
States  Government",  he  said.  "Well,  maybe 
Nixon  Isn't  a  mutant,  but  he's  a  neuter — 
neither  man  or  woman.  He's  an  android,  a 
robot -man.  He's  without  guilt  for  all  his 
crimes.  He's  without  emotional  capacity,  di- 
vorced from  the  whole  moral  tradition  of 
civilization.  After  all.  he  grew  up  In  Whlttier 
and  Ingested  smog  with  his  mother's  milk." 

There  is  more — much  more — and  we  need 
to  do  more  than  just  read,  or  consume  and 
accept,  the  publicity  that  groups  represented 
by  this  type  of  extremist  are  putting  out  In 
our  newspapers,iand  on  our  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations.  We  need  to  examine  every  word, 
and  question  every  statement,  and  attack 
every  accusation  until  we  have  separated  the 
real  environmental  Issues  from  the  phony 
Issues  that  are  being  Interlaced  so  cleverly. 
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California  has  done  an  excellent  Job  in 
providing  for  the  needs  and  the  demands  of 
her  people,  and  she  can  continue  that  ex- 
cellence, but  only  for  so  long  as  she  has  men 
and  women  to  fight  for  all  her  people  and  not 
just  for  themselves. 

It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  meet  this 
challenge  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  more 
than  just  meet  It  at  the  polls.  The  silent 
majority  is  very  powerful  once  inside  that 
polling  booth  but  it  hasn't  made  much  head- 
way on  the  streets.  Either  ■we  get  out  there 
where  the  action  Is  and  use  the  truth  we  can 
prove  to  out-shout  the  shouters  or  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  faced  with  an  en- 
vironment that  man  can't  live  in.  If  that 
happens,  we  are  going  to  flnd  succeeding  gen- 
erations blaming  us  for  the  degradation  they 
have  to  live  with.  And,  if  we  don't  start  do- 
ing something  right  now,  well  deserve  every 
bit  of  that  blame.        ■*■ 

We  may  be  the  older  generation,  but  we're 
the  generation  that  fought  our  way  out  of 
the  worst  depression  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We're  the  generation  that  fought 
and  won  a  World  War  we  dl(Jn't  want  and 
didn't  create,  and  then  turned  around  and 
fed,  clothed,  and  housed  all  our  fallen  ene- 
mies. And,  we're  the  generation  that  made 
it  possible  for  our  children  to  live  a  better  life 
than  any  other  generation  before  it  had  ever 
experienced,  and  receive  a  better  education 
and  a  better  chance  at  that  life  than  had 
ever  been  possible  before. 

Now,  If  we  could  do  all  that,  we've  still  got 
the  backbone  to  handle  a  few  revolution- 
aries who  are  playing  with  society  as  though 
It  were  their  personal  Jigsaw  puzzle. 

I  suggest  we  get  started  now.  We've  been 
patient   too   long. 


VISIT  SNEEDVILLE  AND  LEARN 
ABOUT  MELUNGEONS      • 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUift-EN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  splen- 
did drama,  "The  Melungeon  Stor>-: 
Walk  Toward  the  Sunset,"  is  a  major 
outdoor  production  in  Sneedville,  Term., 
Hancock  County,  -which  is  m  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  Melungeons  pioneered  the  settle- 
ment of  Newman's  Ridge  in  Hancock 
County  and  the  outdoor  drama  concern- 
ing their  history  is  one  of  the  most  stir- 
ring stories  ever  told  on  an  outdoor 
stage. 

The  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel, 
a  daily  newspaper,  sponsors  a  trip  of  the 
month  and  for  July,  the  trip  i."^  to  Sneed- 
ville and  Hancock  County  for  the  out- 
door drama.  The  trip  is  set  for  July  2, 
3,  and  4.  A  story  concerning  this  trip 
appeared  in  the  News-Sentinel  on  June 
28,  which  briefly  explains  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  history  of  the  Melun- 
geons, and  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for 
the  Record  and  urge  everyone  to  see 
"Walk  Toward  the  Sunset": 

Visrr  Sneedville  and  Learn  About 

Melcnceons 

( By  WlUard  Yarbrough  i 

Sneedville.  Tenn. — The  home  of  Monroe 
Collins  isn't  easily  found,  since  he  lives  a 
distance  from  the  main  road,  and  it  :.-in't 
easily  reached  either  because  four  cattle 
gates  block  the  private  road  on  Lonnle  Hugh 
Bowlln's  farm.  * 
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The  setting  is  picturesque.  The  farmliouje 
nestles  in  a  bowl  beside  a  small  creek.  Be- 
side it  runs  Bunches  Trace,  a  pioneer  trail 
that  crosses  Clinch  Mountain  to  Lhe  south 
Just  behind  Collins'  place.  Knobs  fore  and 
aft  remind  of  the  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine,  not  far  away. 

Collins  wasn't  home,  explained  pretty 
daughter  Nadene.  "he  and  Homer's  down  by 
the  creek  hunting  groundhogs."  One  old 
groundhog  was  staked  out  on  the  lawn  much 
like  a  cow,  and  had  been  caught  by  Collins 
along  with  two  others.  He  pours  water  into 
their  holes  and  forces  them  to  surface. 
.  "Papa!"  yelled  Nadene.  "Somebody's  here 
to  see  yuns." 

He  and  son  Homer  came  quickly,  .jlad  to 
see  visitors  come  to  their  Isolated  environ- 
ment off  the  road  between  Treadway  and 
Thorn  Hill. 

PEOPLE'S    ORIGIN    A    MYSTERY 

Monroe  •Collins  is  pure  Melungeon  and  the 
fact  that  he  lives  across  Clinch  River  from 
famed  Melungeon  Country — Newman's  Ridge, 
Snake  Hollow,  Little  Sycamore,  'Vardy  and 
Blackwater — makes  no  difference. 

The  Melungeons  are  a  living  mystery.  They 
live  all  over  Hancock  County,  many  of  them 
professional  and  prosperous  residents  of 
county  seat  SneedvlUe. 

They  are  cqipper-sklnned,  the  men  highly 
intelligent,  the  women  beautiful,  the  chil- 
dren living  dolls.  Their  origin  is  the  mystery. 
Where  did  they  come  from.  'Were  they  Car- 
thagenlans?  Phoenicians?  Moors?  Lost  Tribe 
of  Israel?  Portuguese?  How  came  they  here? 

They  don't  know.  MonrSe  Collins  doesn't 
know. 

Nor  does  Mrs.  Mattie  Collins  of  near  Sneed- 
vlUe, one  of  the  oldest  Melungeons  of  Han- 
cock County.  She  turned  97  April  20.) 

But  one  thing  is  s\ire.  The  lovable  Melun- 
geons of  Hexicock  have  come  into  the  20ih 
century.  They  aren't  shy  or  evasive  anymore, 
like  to  talk  with  strangers,  offer  hospitality 
to  visitors. 

This  IS  why  The  News-Sentinel  Trip  of  the 
Month  for  July  Is  to  SneedvlUe  and  Hancock 
County,  the  major  aUraction  being  the  out- 
door drama,  "The  ^dungeon  Story:  Walk 
Toward  the  Sunset."  The  drama,  described 
by  Mark  Sumner  as  a  "miracle  unto  Itself," 
tells  the  Melungeon  story  from  its  inception 
and  the  actors  include  Melungeons. 

The  Trip  of  the  Month  is  set  for  July 
2-3-4  and  offers  excitement  and  high  adven- 
ture In  a  mountainous-valley  county  un- 
spoiled by  the  march  of  Industrialli^tion. 
Only  1000  live  in  SneedvlUe,  hardly  7000  in 
the  county,  according  to  the  1970  census  first 
reports.  The  point  Is,  News-Sentinel  Trippers 
can  have  a  fabulous  time — and  rewarding 
experience — coming  here  next  Thursday.  Fri- 
day and  Saturday. 

DRAMA    BEGINS    THTJUSDAY 

T:-ie  drama  opens  Thursday  night  and  the 
first  performance  will  be  dedicated  to  Trip- 
pers. And  here,  where  "Inflation  has  not  in- 
fested a  lovely  land  and  pecple,  a  Tripper 
can  have  a  ball  on  a  small  budget.  There'll 
be  an  all-day-  horse-show  and  Rescue  Squad 
demonstration  July  4  (Saturday),  ending 
with  s^&nt  fireworks  following  the  drama. 
Barbecue  foods,  as  only  Hancock  Countians 
can  prepare,  will  be  served  f-ir  a  pittance. 
Overnight  accommodations,  both  here  and  in 
area  towns,  may  be  arranged. 

A  oiajor  highlight  will  be  a  free  bus  tour  of 
Meliingeon  Country — with  a  Melungeon 
guide  and  narrator! — which  began  during 
the  1969  Trip  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer. 
This  will  be  a  twu-hour  tour. 

There's  too  much  to  tell  In  this  space 
about  entertainment,  but  It  Includes  Melun- 
geon lectures  at  the  courthouse,  a  display  of 
medicinal  hertJS  dug  out  of  mountain  soil 
by  MeUmgeons  and  sold  on  the  market,  and 
Melungeon  cemeteries  that  bear  the  trade- 
mark of  gravefwrts — much  like  carpwrts — 
over  the  remembered  dead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  back  to  dark-eyed,  witty,  friendly, 
dark-skinned  Monroe  Collins.  Yes,  he  eats 
groundhogs — but  only  in  late  fall  when  tliey 
are  fat  and  Juicy.  'Yes,  he  has  a  philosophy 
that  sees  him  smiling  through  adversity. 

Mrs.  Dora  Bowllu,  president  of  the  Han- 
cock County  Historical  Association  wiiich 
stages  "Walk  Toward  the  Sunset,"  reminded 
Collins  of  a  personal  tragedy. 

Not  long  ago,  Collins  drove  up  to  his  home 
in  his  old  Jalopy.  Flames  engulfed  everything. 
And  what  did  Monroe  Collins  say?  "There's 
nothing  I  can  do  atwut  it.  Just  take  it  easy." 
With  that,  Collins  drove  away  and  found  a 
new  home  and  furnishings  on  the  Bowlin 
spread. 

He  doesn't  get  a  penny  from  welfare,  but 
may  qualify  July  1  for  state  old  age  assist- 
ance. He's  (35  soon.  No,  he  doesn't  know  about 
his  ancestors;  ills  father  never  talked  about 
them.  He  has  a  garden.  He  hunts.  He  has 
nine  cliildren,  all  but  one.  Homer,  gone  from 
home.  Nadene  and  pretty  2-year-old  Susie 
are  visiting  now. 

CAN'T  STAND   LEVEL   LAND 

Susie,  with  i^atural  blond  tresses.  Is  typical 
of  Melungeon  children.  One  is  dark-skinned, 
one  is  fair.  Susie  is  fair.  The  Melungeon  blood, 
according  to  researchers  and  experts  on  the 
subject,  Ju.-.t  doesn't  mingle 

Homer  Is  dark-skinned  and  intelligent. 
Nadene  Is  dark-skinned  and,  like  many 
Melungeon  women,  goes  barefoot  on  the 
farm. 

Why  does  Monroe  Collins  live  in  these 
hills?  "Because  I  Just  love  the  mountains. 
I  can't  bear  to  stand  on  a  lot  of  level  land." 
Actually,  the  Melungeons  of  old  left  the 
valley  and  headed  for  the  hills  of  Newman's 
Ridge  when  white  settlers  laid  claims  to  their 
lands  In  the  last  century. 

They  dont  have  much,  but  owe  nobody. 
They  like  Jokes,  like  remembering  old  friends 
and  family,  and  their  humor  is  something  to 
behold.  Many  of  them  don't  worry  about 
what  they  don't  have,  which  means  they 
dont  fret  about  somebody  taking  their  pos- 
sessions. 

Instead,  Monroe  Collins  is  bothered  about 
the  blight  turning  locust  trees  reddlsh- 
browrn  on  Clinch  Mountain,  fears  the  locust 
w^ll  vanish  like  the  chestnut  tree. 

Melungeons  know  each  other  well.  So  the 
writer  went  back  across  the  ridge,  from  New 
Jersey  Zinc  operations  and  a  neighborhood 
where  Eunice  Winstead  Johns  and  husband 
Charlie  live,  to  call  on  Mattie  Collins — a  dis- 
tant km  of  Monroe. 

"Where  did  your  grandfather  come  from?" 
Mrs.  Collins  was  asked  outright,  in  her  small 
home  reachable  by  a  footbridge  that  spanned 
the  creek  on  the  Rogers ville  road. 

f  FROM    ACROSS    WATERS 

"He  came  from  across  the  waters  .  .  .,"  she 
said,  but  didn't  know  the  country  he  came 
from.  And  how  many  grandchildren  has  she, 
this  97-year-old  matriarch? 

"She's  got  42  grandchildren.  38  great- 
grandchildren and  seven  great-great-grand- 
children." put  In  22-year-old  Beatrice,  a 
grandchild  herself  and  an  actress  in  "Walk 
Toward  the  Sunset." 

"Want  to  know  something  else?"  Beatrice 
asked.  "Granny  threaded  a  needle  for  ma 
the  other  day.  And  she  doesn't  even  wear 
glasses!" 

The  second  generation  in  this  Melungeon 
household — all  reddish-brown  of  skin — is 
Mrs.  Minnie  Collins.  51.  She's  Granny's 
daughter  and  Beatrice's  mother. 

The  Melungeons — the  word  originates 
from  a  French  word  "melunge"  which  means 
mixture — have  come  out  of  "hiding"  and 
now  feel  pride  in  their  difference,  thanks  al- 
most altogether  to  their  drama  which  em- 
phasizes discrimination  their  forebears  suf- 
fered and  News-Sentinel  articles  about  their 
proud  past. 

Judge  lyewls  Shepherd  discussed  the  Me- 
lungeons   in    his    "Personal    Memoirs."    "In 
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truth."  he  penned  long  ago.  "these  people 
belonged  to  a  peculiar  race,  which  settled 
in  East  Tennessee  at  an  early  day,  and.  in 
the  vernacular  of  that  country  were  known 
as  "Melungeons"  ...  It  was  proven  by  the 
tradition  amongst  them  that  they  were  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Carthagenians;  they 
were  Phoenicians,  who,  after  Carthage  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  and  became  a 
Roman  province,  emigrated  across  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  and  settled  In  Portugal. 

"They  lived  for  many  years  and  became 
quite  numerous  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Portugal,  and  from  thence  came  the  distin- 
guished Venetian  general,  Othello,  whom 
Sliakespeare  made  immortal  in  his  cele- 
brated play,  "The  Moor  of  Venice."  They  were 
the  same  people  who  fought  the  Romans 
so  bravely  and  heroically  in  the  Punic 
wars  .  .  . 

"About  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary 
War,  a  considerable  body  of  these  people 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  near  the  North  Carolina 
line,  and  they  lived  amongst  the  people  of 
Carolina  for  a  number  of  years  .  .  ." 

Later  they  "wandere^  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Hancock  County,  East  Tennessee.  A 
few  families  drifted  away  from  Hancock  into 
other  counties  of  East  Tennessee,  and  now 
and  then  into  the  mountain  section  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  Some  of  them  live  In  White, 
some  in  Grundy,  and  some  In  Franklin  Coun- 
ty. They  seem  to  prefer  living  In  a  rough, 
mountainous  and  sparsely-settled  country. 

"One  peculiarity  of  these  people  is  that 
the  dark  color  cannot  be  bred  out  of  them; 
they  do  not  mlscegenate  or  blend  in  color." 

MAT    FBEDATE   COLUMBUS 

One  theory — and  discoveries  In  South 
America  in  recent  years  seem  to  bear  it  out — 
is  that  the  seafaring  Phoenicians  were  blown 
off  course  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thou- 
sands of  years  before  Columbus  discovered 
America,  and  wound  up  on  American  shores. 
Another  is  that  a  ship  laden  with  Melim- 
geons  was  taken  by  mutineers  on  the  high 
seas  and  beached  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast.  Still  another  is  that  the  Melungeons 
are  descendants  of  the  Lost  Colony  of 
Roanoke,  who  mixed  with  Cherokees  and 
Greeks,  and  migrated  Into  oiu-  mountaina 
to  escape  civilization  and  discrimination. 

Even  so,  their  eyes  are  not  black  like 
Indians  but  dark  and  squlnty.  There  may  be 
Cherokee  blood  somewhere,  as  witness  some 
roundfaced  Melimgeons,  but  the  purest  stock 
remains  without  historic  or  genetic  change- 
as  witness  Monroe  Collins. 

You  can  see  and  talk  with  these  people— 
and  they're  anxious  now  to  see  and  talk  with 
you — during  The  N-S  Trip  of  the  Month 
here  beginning  Thursday. 


ITEM  807   OF  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  item  807  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  tax  loophole  for  the  export  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction abroad.  Most  Americans  do  not 
understand  item  807.  but  they  know 
America  needs  jobs  at  decent  standards 
and  a  better  trade  balance  in  1970. 

The  attached  material  shows  how  item 
807  works.  The  law  merely  provides  that 
components  shipped  from  the  United 
States  for  assembly  abroad  may  be  re- 
imported  duty  free  on  their  return  as 
part  of  an  assembled  product.  For  ex- 
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ample,  parts  of  a  TV  set  can  be  shipped 
to  Haiti  or  Hong  Kong,  assembled,  and 
only  the  value  added — often  only  foreign 
labor — is  charged  a  tariff  on  reentry.  In 
time,  the  U.S.  component  is  interspersed 
with  other  products  until  it  becomes  the 
smallest  part  of  the  import — as  in  the 
industrial  countries  of  Germany,  Swe- 
den, and  so  forth. 

The  following  material  includes  a  let- 
ter from  the  General  Assembly  and  Co. 
of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  which  shows 
how  item  80'7  works  in  the  lowest  wage 
countries  of  the  world  and  how  big  banks 
and  firms  promote  this  exploitation  of 
labor. 

It  also  includes  newspaper  clippings 
which  show  how  people  in  these  coun- 
tries live  and  work  and  the  kinds  of  bene- 
fits they  receive,  as  well  as  the  effects 
this  method  of  bookkeeping  under  this 
transaction  has  on  America's  trade  bal- 
ance— with  rich  and  poor  countries  alike. 

Item  807  starts  with  assembly,  with 
hand  labor — moves  to  adding  foreign 
product.  It  is  a  one-way  street  into  the 
U.S.  market  for  sweatshqp  labor  in  poor 
countries  and  sophisticated  products  in 
rich  countries. 

The  United  States  has  fostered  policies 
of  expanded  trade  for  better  living  stand- 
ards and  building  world  markets.  Item 
807  merely  promotes  a  competition  be- 
tween Hong  Kong  and  Haiti  for  lower 
wage  labor  to  serve  this  market — without 
building  markets  worldwide. 

Oenzbal  Assembly  &  Co. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  firm  established  In  Haiti 
for  34  years  in  diversified  business  can  prob- 
ably save  you  %  of  your  present  labor  coet 
on  practically  any  assembly  of  components. 

We  are  successfully  assembling  for  many 
companies  at  present  and  are  maintaining 
for  one  company  a  scheduled  volume  of  4 
million  Items  per  month. 

We  are  seeking  companies  who  would  like 
to  reduce  their  labor  overhead  by  %  by  as- 
sembling their  products  or  components  in 
Haiti  with  Insured  guarantees. 

How  it  works.  After  we  have  visited  you 
or  you  have  sent  us  a  sample  (one  finished 
item  plus  12  unassembled  items)  plus  (A) 
your  average  hourly  wage;  (B)  estimated 
hourly  overhead  per  labor  hour;  (C)  average 
lime  it  takes  your  worker  to  assemble  one 
dozen  items — we  will  give  you  an  estimate 
or  contract  to  produce  what  you  are  now 
assembling  at  roughly  %  less  than  vour 
present  cost  (FOB  Haiti) . 

How  we  do  it.  We  receive  your  components 
through  our  New  York  or  Miami  "Forward- 
ers." They  take  care  of  all  the  red  tape  both 
ways. 

Air  freight:  Miami  to  Haiti,  via  Pan  Am 
or  Transcarlbbean.  12  cents  per  lb.  up  to 
1000  lbs.  8  cents  per  lb.  over  1000  lbs. 

By  ship:  New  York  to  Haiti,  via  Grace 
Line.  Per  cubic  ton  (2000  lbs.  or  40  cu.  feet) . 

Upon  receipt  of  your  raw  material: 

1.  Your  products  will  be  aeeembled  and 
finished  to  meet  your  specifications  as  per 
your  schedule  by  specially  trained  and  skilled 
personnel.  We  maintain  a  quality  control. 

2.  We  ship  the  finished  product  collect  to 
the  U.S.A.  via  our  forwarder  who  pajrs  a  duty 
of  28%  of  the  Labor  Cost  only.  (13 To  on 
electronic  work ) . 

3,  We  are  paid  by  a  manager  check  held 
by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  In  Haiti  against 
certification  that  your  finished  product  has 
been  shipped  back  to  you. 

4,  As  we  have  obtained  from  the  Haitian 
Qovemment  a  franchise  to  manufacture  for 
re-export,  there  are  no  local  taxes  or  duties 
on  raw  materials  or  equipment. 
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5.  Guarantees — All  equipment  and  raw  ma- 
terial win  remain  your  property  at  all  times 
and  will  be  covered  fully  by  U.S.  Insurance 
companies  established  In  Haiti.  In  case  of 
damage  or  loss  you  are  the  beneficiary.  Addi- 
tional coverage  or  verification  of  the  above 
can  be  obtained  from  U.S.-F.C.I.A.  (Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association)  created  to  help 
U.S.  Businessmen  obtain  export  credit  and 
financing  on  assembly  of  products  in  low 
cost  labor  areas.  This  helps  put  you  on  a 
parity  with  foreign  competition.  They  are 
located  at  250  Broadwav,  New  York,  New  York 
10007, 

Our  References  are : 

First  of  all  our  present  customers  whose 
names  and  addresses  we  will  furnish  upon 
request. 

United  States  Embassy.  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti — Attn.  David  Rejmolds,  Esq.  or  Mr. 
Andrew  Tangalos. 

First  National  Bank  of  Miami,  Miami, 
Florida — Attn.  Mr.  J.  Robert  Devaux,  Vice 
Pres.  Latin  American  Div. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Port-au-Prince. 
Haiti — Attn.  The  Manager  or  Mr.  Raymi$nd 
Thomas,  Asst.  Mgr. 

So  far,  neither  Hong  Kong  or  Taiwan  can 
compete  with  the  $80  odd  dollar  executive 
trip  to  Haiti,  the  lower  and  faster  freight  rate, 
the  proximity  and  friendly  interest  Haiti  has 
in  the  U.S.  In  addition  to  your  own  savings 
you  will  be  helping  a  developing  country. 

Please  give  us  an  interview  with  your  firm. 

Name 

Address  

Date Time Place 

and  a  brief  description  of  the  assembly  we 
might  do  for  you.  See  check  list  page  1,  para- 
graph 4.  (To  save  time  please  answer  here 
and  return). 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  A.  Franciscus, 

Vice  President, 
New  Products  Division. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  24,  1970) 
Relaxation  or  Restrictions  on  Foreign  Am 
TO  Haiti  Is  Expected  bt  U.S.  OmciAiiS  in 
Port  av  Prince 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  May  23. — A  relaxa- 
tion of  the  virtual  blockade  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  regime  of  President  Fran- 
cols  Duvaller  is  expected  soon  by  United 
States  officials  here. 

A  first  result  of  a  more  cooperative  ap- 
proach toward  the  Haitian  dictatorship  could 
be  the  granting  of  a  $5.5-milllon  loan  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to  expand 
the  water  supply  in  this  capital. 

The  loan  has  been  held  up  because  of 
opposition  by  the  United  States.  The  tech- 
nical reason  Is  that  Haiti  has  fallen  behind 
in  paying  a  $1.5-miIllon  debt  to  the  United 
States  Export-Import  bank. 

The  United  States  Ambassador,  Clinton 
Knox,  who  has  found  Haitian  officials  rather 
inaccessible  since  coming  here  a ,  year  ago, 
said  that  an  agreement  in  principle  had  been 
reached  for  the  Haitian  Central  Bank  to 
begin  paying  off  the  bank  debts. 

The  major  international  lending  Institu- 
tions that  provide  development  capital  In 
Latin  America  tend  to  coordinate  their  po- 
sitions, and  Haiti  has  been  in  "bad  risk" 
category  ever  since  1963,  when  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  reportedly  authorized  the 
United  States  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to 
work  with  Haitian  exiles  to  bring  down  Mr. 
Duvaller.  United  States  policy  became  neu- 
tral within  a  year,  relations  have  been  cold 
since  then. 

The  repressive  nature  of  the  13-year-old 
Duvaller  regime,  which  has  Imprisoned  and 
killed  hundreds  of  political  opponents,  and 
the  financial  irregularities  of  the  administra- 
tion shut  off  nearly  all  development  aid 
here. 

Various  feeble  attempts  to  overthrow  Dr. 
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Duvaller  have  falleu  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  most  recent  was  a  revolt  last  month  by 
the  small  Haitian  Coast  Guard,  the  coimtry's 
only  naval  force. 

After  firing  about  50  small  cannon  rounds 
at  the  Presidential  Palace,  three  rebel  cut- 
ters sailed  away  to  take  asylum  in  the  United 
States  of  119  officers  and  men  aboard,  only 
one  returned  here,  saying  he  had  known 
nothing  of  the  rebels'  plans. 

TORMCB     OFFICIALS     HELD 

Rameau  Estlm6,  former  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, and  Col.  Kesner^-Blaln.  former  Army 
quartermaster,  are  under  detention  for  ques- 
tioning on  the  most  recent  plot. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  22  persons  had 
taken  diplomatic  asylum  and  were  still  in 
Latin  American  embassies,  including  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Col.  Octave  Cayard, 
who  was  the  Coast  Guard  commander. 

The  same  sources  said  there  had  been  no 
confirmed  reports  of  killings  of  members  of 
the  families  of  the  118  rebel  Coast  Guards- 
men, although  some  homes  had  been  ran- 
sacked by  officially  condoned  looters. 

The  political  opposition  is  not  considered 
strong  enough  to  provoke  a  real  crisis  for  the 
63-year-old  Mr.  Duvaller.  who  has  declared 
himself  President  for  life. 

An  International  Monetary  Fund  group 
made  a  survey  here  last  month  and  reported- 
ly found  budget  and  taxation  administration 
Improved.  It  has  recommended  a  stand-by 
balance-of-payments  loan  for  Haiti. 

ROCKEFELLER    FAVORED    AID 

Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  who 
toured  Latin  America  last  year  for  President 
Nixon,  has  recommended  that  United  States 
aid  be  resumed. 

Ambassador  Knox  said  In  an  Interview 
that  he  would  recommend  that  the  United 
States  finance  an  agricultural  credit  pro- 
gram. 

The  per  capita  Income  for  Haiti's  four 
million  people  is  $75  a  year,  the  lowest  In 
Latin  America,  three-quarters  of  the  people 
live  off  farming,  fishing  and  forestry, 

Mr.  Knox  said  that  an  agricultural  credit 
program  would  help  relieve  rural  poverty  and 
Increase  food  production,  which  Is  primitive 
and  inadequate. 

A  United  States  loan  would  also  be  sym- 
bolic of  a  new  official  attitude  toward  Dr. 
Duvaller. 

There  has  been  growing  private  Investment 
here  by  United  States  enterprises  that  have 
found  Haiti's  abundant  unskilled  labor  sup- 
ply, ready  to  work  at  less  than  $2  a  day.  a 
major  attraction. 

Nearly  100  companies  have  been  set  up 
here  In  the  last  two  years,  mainly  with 
United  States  capital,  to  turn  out  baseballs, 
electronic  devices,  hand-assembled  tools, 
shoes,  and  apparel,  using  materials  brought 
here  from  the  United  States,  The  products 
are  sold  primarily  In  the  United  States  mar- 
ket. 


[From  the  Business  International,  Jan.  31, 
1969] 

As  Korean  Labor  Costs  Soar,  U,S.  Firm 
Qtrrrs 

International  companies  with  an  eye  on 
investing  In  South  Korea  to  tap  Its  low-cost, 
easily  trained  labor  may  have  to  take  a 
second  look.  Labor  union  problems  and  rap- 
idly rising  wages  are  fast  eroding  the  clear 
labor  advantages  Korea  once  had  over  such 
rival  Asian  Investment  sites  as  Hong-^ong, 
Taiwan,  and  Singapore.  One  foreign  Investor 
has  already  pulled  out,  and  others  are  hold- 
ing up  expansion  plana  or  Investing  else- 
where. Korean  wages  are  still  low,  but  In- 
creases of  16%  to  30%  have  not  been  unusual 
In  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  the  already- 
extensive  fringe  benefits  have  Increased  u 
well.  The  Korean  Government  Is  clearly 
concerned,  and  Is  taking  steps  to  solve  labor 
difficulties  and  clear  other  obstacles  to  for- 
eign Investment, 
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The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  serious 
labor  trouble  is  the  recent  decision  of  Oak 
Electro,  Netlcs  Corp  (OE  N)  of  the  US  to 
clooe  down  its  $2.3  million  electronic  com- 
ponents plant  near  Seoul  and  to  move  its 
operations  to  OE  Ns  Hong  Kong  plant. 
OE  N's  Korean  employees,  organized  by  the 
Metal  Workers  Union,  demanded  w.ige  hikes 
of  60' c  In  1969  over  1968.  The  increase  wov^d 
have  put  Korean  wages  on  a  par  with  or 
above  Hong  Kong  wages,  and  the  prospect 
of  future  demands  of  the  same  magnitude 
made  the  outlook  for  economic  operations  In 
Korea  verv  dim. 

Fdirchild,  however,  has  signed  a  new  labor 
contract  and  Is  doubling  its  plant  size  and 
labor  force. 

OE  N  was  one  of  ten  US  companies — in- 
cluding Motorola,  Falrchild  Semiconductor, 
Sagnetlcs  Corp  (a  subsidiary  of  Corning 
Glass),  and  Applied  Magnetics  Corp — that 
had  Invested  a  total  of  nearly  $15  million  in 
electronics  ventures  in  Korea  since  1965. 
making  the  electronics  industry  an  important 
user  of  labor  and  a  significant  new  foreign 
exchange  earner.  The  Oak  Hectro/Netics 
pullout,  by  calling  the  union's  bluff  and 
spurring  the  Government  to  take  iCStlon 
against  strikes  and  excessive  wage  demands, 
may  benefit  the  companies  still  there.  Em- 
ployees of  the  other  US  firms  have  become 
—  less  aggressive  In  their  demands  for  fear  of 
losing  their  Jobs.  And  the  Economic  Plan- 
ning Board  (EPB)  has  ruled  that  unauthor- 
ized strikes  against  foreign-owned  companies 
will  be  considered  illegal,  as  against  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  EPB  has  already  been  in- 
strumental in  settling  a  slowdown  at  Slg- 
net+cs. 

Along  with  Its  Intervention  in  labor  dis- 
putes with  foreign  companies,  the  Govern- 
ment has  promised  to  ease  several  other 
problems  for  foreign  Investors.  The  Foreign 
Capital  Investment  Law  Is  being  revised  to 
waive  the  business  tax  on  products  sold  in 
the  Korean  market  (now  0.3-0.7^.  of  gross 
receipts)  for  firms  established  with  foreign 
capital.  In  addition,  the  Government  intends 
to  simplify  procedures  for  importing  ma- 
chinery and  raw  materials  through  bonded 
warehouses  and  bonded  processing  systems, 
and  to  cut  red  tape  on  the  issuance  of  li- 
censes for  plant  construction  and  for  the  exit 
and  entry  of  foreign  nationals  concerned  with 
foreign  investments.  It  also  promises  to  aid 
foreign  Investors  in  obtaining  telephone  and 
power  facilities. 

While  all  the  tax  and  other  Incentives  the 
Korean  Government  offers  to  foreign  compa- 
nies are  helpful  in  the  short  run,  they  may 
be  creating  a  less  favorable  climate  for  for- 
eign investment  in  the  future.  All  these  con- 
cessions— including  the  stan^Jard  tax  holiday 
incentives — are  available  only  to  foreign  in- 
vestors. In  Joint  ventures,  they  are  granted 
only  in  propvortion  to  the  foreign  equity  in 
the  enterprise.  There  have  already  been  some 
press  attacks  on  the  special  status  provided 
to  foreign  investor^  with  respect  to  labor  dis- 
putes, partly  on  grounds  that  US  firms  al- 
legedly pay  iov.er  wages  on  average  than  Ko- 
*■  rean  firms  In  the  electrical  field.  This  may 
be  true  to  the  degree  that  foreign  firms  in 
electronics  hire  female  workers  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  female  wages  av^age  less  than 
male  wages.  In  any  case,  ♦be  resentment 
against  special  treatnient  of  foreign  firms  in 
labor  relations  spells  further  labor  difficul- 
ties, and  the  resentment  may  spread  to  other 
concessions. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  12.  1970) 
South  Korea's  Economy  Booming  With 
Cheap  Labor 
( By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 
PusA>r.  South  Korea.  April  24. — Running 
24  hours  a  day  on  three  shifts,  the  big  Tong 
Myung  plywood  factory  in  this  port  is  a  fit- 
ting symbol  of  South  Korea's  Increasingly 
vital  economy. 
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It  also  is  a  vivid  example  of  how  the 
Kurean  boom  is  supported  by  the  willing- 
ness of  South  Korean  workers  to  work  long 
hours  for  little  pay  under  harsh  and  some- 
times  dehumanizing   conditions. 

Tong  Myung  has  a  capacity  of  140  million 
square  feet  a  month  and  is  said  to  be  the 
world's   biggest  plywood   producer. 

St.irting  from  no  exports  a  decade  ago,  it 
now  ships  nearly  $30-minion  worth  of  proc- 
essed wood  abroad  annually— exports  that 
play  a  key  role  in  South  Korea's  rapid  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Inside  the  cavernous  plant,  it  is  dimly  lit, 
dank,    and   evil-smelling. 

The  air  is  filled  with  fine  sawdust  and 
reeks  of  formalin  fumes.  A  visitor's  eyes 
begin  to  burr,  and  water  uncontrollably 
within  a  few  minutes. 

The  factory's  5.000  workers,  many  of  them 
young  girls,  work  10  or  11  hours  a  day,  six 
days  a  week.  Tlie  work  is  hard  and  monot- 
onous. 

For  their  labor,  the  t'lrls  working  at  Tong 
Myung  receive  about  *"2  a  month.  Men,  who 
do  heavier  work,  get  about  $48  a  month. 

Jhong  Jae  Young,  an  18-year-old  girl  with 
broad,  pink  cheeks  and  shy  black  eyes.  Joined 
the  factory  two  months  ago  and  works  as  a 
checker. 

grateful  for  job 

Pusan  is  far  from  her  home  In  Chlnju, 
but  her  father  Is  dead  and  she  had  to  help 
her  mother  and  seven  brothers  and  -Isters. 

Half  of  her  $32  monthly  wage  she  sends 
home  and  another  $12  goes  for  her  room  and 
meals  at  a  boarding  house.  The  remaining 
$4  is  for  clothes  and  other  personal  it«ms. 

"The  work  is  not  so  hard.''  she  said.  "I  am 
glad  that  I  can  earn  money." 

What  did  she  do  for  fun?  she  was  asked. 
Dance?  Go  to  the  movies? 

"No,"  she  said,  her  voice  barely  above  a 
whisper.  "Nothing." 

South  Korea's  evolving  economic  miracle 
is  built  largely  upon  the  willing  shoulders  of 
workers  such  as  Jhong  Jae  Young. 

A  rugged,  mountainous  land  with  few  nat- 
ural resources.  Korea's  moet  valuable  com- 
modity Is  manpower 

It  Is  cheap  labor,  of  course — cheap  enough 
to  produce  low-cost  products  for  competi- 
tive export  markets  and  cheap  enough  to 
attract  foreign  manufacturers  to  set  up 
plants  here. 

CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR 

But  It  is  also  labor  that  Is  being  increas- 
ingly recognized  for  its  intelligence,  ability 
to  learn,  literacy  and  capacity  for  hard  work 
amid  conditions  that  would  be  unacceptable 
in  most  industrialized  countries. 

George  A  Needham,  representative  direc- 
tor of  the  Motorola  Company's  electronic 
component  assembly  plant  on  the  outskirts 
of  Seoul,  told  visitors  to  the  bright,  modern 
factory  that  total  production  costs  in  Ko- 
rea were  one-tenth  of  costs  for  similar  pro- 
duction at  Motorola's  plant  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

He  also  noted  that  it  took  two  weeks  less 
time  to  train  Korean  girls  to  assemble  semi- 
conductors and  transistors  than  to  teach 
American  girls  the  same  Job. 

motivation  found 

"The  girls  here  are  more  motivated."  ex- 
plained Mr.  N'eedham.  "Life  is  tough  in  this 
country.  These  people  really  need  this  work." 

South  Korea's  energetic  workers  have 
spurred  an  economic  boom  that  has  seen  the 
nation's  gross  national  product — the  value  of 
all  goods  and  services — Jump  from  $2.3-bll- 
lion  to  se.l-billion  between  1959  and  1969. 

In  the  last  five  years,  Korea's  GNP  has 
grown  by  an  average  annual  rate  of  12.6  per 
cent,  a  rate  exceeded  not  even  by  the  vibrant 
Japanese  economy. 

But  South  Korea  still  is  not  a  rich  coun- 
try. Per  capita  GNP  is  only  $195  a  year  for 
the  country's  31  million  people. 

Although  South  Korea's  workers  undoubt- 
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ediy  have  improved  their  lot  in  recen:  years 
as  far  as  materia!  existence  is  concerned, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  something,  as  well. 

STUDIED   IN   AMERICA 

Young  Ok  Ahn  is  a  38-year-old  chemical 
engineer  who  studied  in  the  United  States 
and,  like  many  other  Korean  scientists  who 
could  not  have  research  facilities  or  a  suit- 
able salary  in  Korea,  remained  in  America. 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  June  22, 
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Cozy  Partners:  U.S.  Firms,  Haiti 

(By  'Virginia  Prewett) 

Haiti's  "Papa  Doc"  Duvalier  and  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen engaged  in  so-called  "runaway" 
manufacturing  have  a  cozy  situation  going  in 
Haiti,  say  U.S.  labor  sources.  And  the  AFL- 
CIO  is  pressing  a  campaign  to  expose  their 
exploitation  of  Haitian  workers  under  the  re- 
pressive Duvalier  dictatorship. 

In  the  past  two  years,  a  number  of  U.S. 
manufacturers  have  started  sending  semi- 
manufactured components  to  Haiti  for  fin- 
nlshing  there  by  Haiti's  very  cheap,  and 
strictly  controlled,  workers.  The  latter  put 
in  a  48-hour  week  for  from  70-cents  a  day  to 
"as  high  as"  $2  a  day. 

The  assembled  and  finished  articles  are 
shipped  back  to  the  U.S.,  paying  a  tariff  on 
only  28  per  cent  on  the  labor  costs. 

"When  these  products  are  sold  at  U.S. 
prices,  they  yield  a  tremendous  profit,"  says 
Andrew  McLellan,  AFL-CIO  Latin  American 
Representative.  "Papa  Doc  has  a  finger  in 
everything  In  Haiti  and  tho  I  don't  know  how 
much  of  the  gravy  he's  getting,  obviously  he 
is  getting  his  share." 

The  U.S.  government  stopped  making  size- 
able development  loans  to  Haiti  under  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  because  Duvaller's  political 
machine  grafted  so  much  of  the  money.  It 
has  been  an  open  secret  for  years  that  to 
operate  in  Haiti,  you  must  pay  off  Papa  Doc. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  in  its  files  letters  from 
Haiti  soliciting  U.S.  businessmen  to  join 
Haiti's  new  manufacturing  community  and 
they  cite  the  low  cost  of  labor  and  the  local 
suppression  of  strikes  as  major  attractions. 
There  are  no  unions  in  Haiti. 

One  circular  letter,  from  the  General  As- 
sembly Co.,  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  reports 
it  is  successfully  assembling  in  Haiti  for  one 
U.S.  company  aJone  over  four  million  tmits 
monthly.  It  promises  to  save  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturer two-thtrds  of  his  labor  costs  and 
all  red  tape  troubles.  The  firm's  letterhead 
says  "Anything  by  hand — electronic  com- 
ponents, casetts,  valves,  switches,  systems, 
woodworking,  sewing,  etc." 

sports  equipment 

In  addition  to  electronics,  Haiti  is  today 
turning  out  large  quantities  of  baseballs  and 
bats.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  the  leading  shoe 
manufacturing  center  In  the  Caribbean.  All 
components  are  shipped  in.  For  example,  tho 
Haiti  grows  palms,  the  woven  palm  straps  for 
sandals  are  shipped  in.  Haitians  assemble 
imported  parts  on  Imported  machinery. 

Since  the  manufacturers  do  not  sell  in 
Haiti,  they  pay  no  Haitian  profits  tax  All 
materials  come  in  duty  free  and  pay  a  tiny 
export  tax.  One  manufacturer  revealed  that 
the  export  duty  on  a  3,000  shipment  of  shoes 
was  $30.  U.S.  Import  duties  are  minimal, 
since  only  the  cost  of  Haitian  labor  is  taxed. 

But  a  hefty  "Invisible"  tax  or  kick-back 
goes  directly  to  Papa  Doo,  according  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  And  this  helps  support  the  terror 
machinery  that  keeps  Haitian  labor  docile 
and  cheap. 

companies  involved 

Commerce  Department  sources  report  a 
number  of  firms  in  Haiti  are  operating  for 
U.S.  principals.  There  was  no  Information  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  these  companies  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practices  described  he^^» 

They  include  the  Patrick  Blanchet  Co  ,  a 
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subsidiary  of  Sutton  Gold  Co.  of  New  York 
City;  the  Delmas  Mfg.  Co.  a  subsidiary  of 
The  Lady  Marlene  Brasiere  Co.  of  New  York, 
and  Alan  Turnler  &  Simon  Grisman,  'with 
headquarters  in  Yonkers.  N.Y,  are  making 
women's  garments,  embroidered  and  other; 
the  Excel  Electric  Co.  owned  by  Donald  En- 
sigh  of  Plantation  Road,  Plantation,  Fla. 
makes  electric  coils;  and  the  United  Mfg.  Co.. 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Caribbean  Shoe  Co.  of 
Miami,  Fla,  makes  shoes. 

Listed  as  "making  slugs  for  and  sewing 
softballs  and  baseballs"  are:  the  Hartler  Mfg. 
Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Lannon  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.;  and  Claud  Martin  Jr.  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Dudley  Sports  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.;  the  Rex  Mfg.  Co.  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago;  the  Tober  Co.  with  headquarters  in 
Eockville,  Conn.;  and  Max  Vlllard,  subsidi- 
ary of  H.  Conwood  &  Sons  of  Natlck,  Mass. 

[ From  the  San  Juan  Star,  June  15 ,  1969  J 
American  Ii'Jvestors  Turning  to  Backward 
Haiti 
Port  au  Prince.  Haiti  (APi — Barefoot. 
rags  and  all,  backward  Haiti  has  made  It  into 
the  electronics  age  and  even  into  U.S.  minor 
league  baseball. 

Television  components  are  being  made  here 
by  people  who've  never  seen  a  television  pro- 
gram. There's  only  one  TV  station,  with  a 
handful  of  sets  In  relation  to  the  4 "2  million 
population. 

Others  who  have  never  watched  a  baseball 
game — the  sport  Isn't  played  here — are  mak- 
ing baseballs  and  softballs. 

This  little  Caribbean  republic,  where  85 
per  cent  of  the  people  go  about  barefoot,  may 
soon  become  the  sandal  and  shoemaking 
capital  of  the  Caribbean. 

All  this  is  because  the  Industrial  era  has 
sort  of  backed  up  Into  the  18th  century  where 
Haiti  got  mired  some  time  ago.' 

American  Investors,  plagued  by  taxes  and 
labor  costs  at  home,  are  turning  to  Haiti 
where  the  minimum  daily  wage  is  70  cents, 
labor  unions  are  nonexistent  and  the  work 
week  runs  to  48  hours.  There  are  also  tax  and 
import  duty  exemptions  and  the  U.S.  market 
is  almost  n«xt  door — two  Jet  hours  to  Miami, 
3>i  to  New  York. 

Another  factor,  says  Andy  Andersen,  pres- 
ident of  Allied  Industries,  maker  of  elec- 
tronics components,  "is  the  Haitian.  He's  dex- 
terous and  willing  to  work." 

Like  most  of  the  newer  light  Industries 
operating  In  Haiti,  Andersen's  company  Is 
an  assembler  rather  than  manufacturer. 
Almost  all  raw  material,  even  decorative 
woven  palm  strips  for  sandals,  are  Imported. 
The  Haitians  put  the  Imported  parts  to- 
gether, using  impwrted  machinery. 

These  are  the  so-called  "transformation" 
industries  that  are  moving  out  of  the  United 
States  to  rearby  countries — Mexico;  Puerto 
Rico,  Haiti — to  escape  the  high  domestic 
costs  of  hand  labor. 

Since  the  companies  don't  sell  their  prod- 
ucts locally,  there  are  no  profits  to  tax. 
Raw  material  comes  In  duty  free  and  the  as- 
sembled goods  pay  a  minimal  export  levy. 
On  a  $30,000  shipment  of  sandals,  the  duty 
will  run  to  about  $30,  says  one  maker.  U.S. 
import  duties  are  also  minimal  because 
American-made  components  are  used  in  the 
final  product. 

Besides  TV  components,  baseballs,  soft- 
balls,  shoes  and  sandals,  local  plants  are 
turning  out  toys,  handbags,  shirts,  dresses 
and  other  garments  for  ths  U.S.  market. 

Andersen,  45,  son  of  German  immigrants 
who  settled  here  when  he  was  2  years  old, 
gave  up  a  travel  service  business  to  get  Into 
electronics.  His  plant  employs  110  people,  aJ- 
most  all  women,  who  dally  turn  out  about 
50,000  circuit  breakers,  transformers,  variable 
resistors  and  other  components  for  Ameri- 
can TV  makers. 

He  pays  his  employes  $2  a  day,  he  says, 
"because  you  can't  get  the  kind  of  help  we 
heed  for  the  minimum  wage."  That  Is  p.n 
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adequate  income,  he  says,-  In  a  country  where 
living  costs  are  low.  A  hotel  clerk  comment.s 
that  a  small  family  "might  Just  make  it  on  $2 
a  day,  but  it's  going  to  mean  eating  a  lot  of 
mangoes  to  stay  alive." 

Another  German  immigrant.  Hugo  Epstein, 
50,  manages  the  United  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Co..  subsidiary  of  a  Miami,  Fla.  firm,  which 
turns  out  about  7,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  san- 
dals a  day.  The  sandals  sell  for  S6  or  more 
a  pair  in  the  United  States. 

"The  equipment  to  go  to  80,000  pairs  a  day 
is  being  installed,"  Epstein  said,  making  it 
one  of  the  biggest  operations  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Tlie  plant  employs  500  men  and  wom- 
en and  the  average  wage  is  $2.50. 

Four  years  ago,  Jules  Tomar.  49,  of  Vent- 
nor.  N.J.,  was  one  of  three  baseball  makers 
in  Haiti.  Now  there  are  seven. 

The  inner  parts  of  baseballs  and  softballs, 
wound  by  machines  that  require  a  minimum 
of  human  attention,  are  shipped  here  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Precut  horsehide  baseball  cov- 
ers, also  Imported,  are  handstitched  on  the 
balls  by  Haitian  women. 

The  balls  are  for  use  In  minor  leagues  and 
lower  categories.  Tomar  says  his  plant  is  ca- 
pable of  turning  out  balls  of  major  league 
quality,  but  the  major  leagues  "with  all 
their  American  traditions  wouldn't  stand  for 
using  a  foreign-made  ball." 

The  plants  are  part  of  a  total  U.S.  invest- 
ment In  Haiti  whose  replacement  value  Is 
estimated  at  $50  million. 

The  size  of  the  payrolls  is  miniscule  In 
terms  of  the  staggering  national  needs,  but 
they  represent  a  respite  for  a  people  whose 
average  Income  has  now  fallen  below  $70  a 
year. 

Item  807  Statistical  Trends 
Reported  statistics  on  Item  807  are  em- 
ployed to  compare  "Imports"  and  "exports." 
But  Item  807  operations  are  a  freakish  kind 
of  "trade,"  because  the  exchange  usually 
takes  place  within  a  single  corporation  or  Its 
affiliates.  The  "trade"  Is  more  like  "taking  In 
your  own  washing"  than  "selling  competi- 
tively in  world  markets."  Thus  the  bulk  of 
Item  807  transactions  are  the  reverse  of  "free 
market  competition  In  International  trade 
between  companies  or  countries."  By  defini- 
tion, the  products  are  shipped  out  of  the 
US.  and  re-Imported.  "Competition"  between 
nations  or  between  companies  In  different 
nations  is  therefore  a  false  Issue.  Reported 
values  depend  on  the  company's  o'wn  esti- 
mates— both  for  imports  and  exports — not 
on  estimates  by  competitors  from  different 
nations. 

1 .  Even  if  the  available  data  are  used,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  ■worsening  trend  in  the  U.S. 
trade  balance  under  this  item,  a  loss  of  about 
$809  million  in  item  807  trade  since  1965, 
a  worsening  from  —$501.2  million  in  1965  to 
— $1.3  million  in  1969. 

[In  millions] 
1965: 

Imports —$577.4 

Exports  76.2 

Balance   of   Imports 501.2 

Prom  1965  to  1967.  loss  of  $289.9  million; 
1967  to  1969.  loss  of  $524.7  million. 

1967: 

Imports —$931  7 

Exports  146.6 

Balance  of  imports —785.  1 

From  1965  to  1969.  loss  of  $808  6  million. 
1969: 

Imports -$1,649.2 

Exports   339.4 

Balance  of  Imports — 1.309.8 

2.  Rapid  loss  in  the  balance  from  the  Icu-ei^t 
wage  countries  since  1965: 

Mexico — up  from  —$1.8  million  in  1965  to 
—  $49.4  million  in  1969. 
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$76.2 

-J5C1.2 

113.3 

-776.5 

146.6 

-785.1 

225.3 

-1,206.7 

339.4 

-1,309.8 

Hong  Kong — up  from  —  $9  million  in  1965 
to  —  S40.0  million  in  1969. 

Other  (mostly  Caribb^n.  Par  Eastern  & 
Latin  American  countries; — up  from 
—  $17.9  million  In  1965  to  —$57.7  million 
in  1969. 

3.  VS.  "Exports"  and  Balance  of  Foreign 
Value  Imported  Show  Rising  Trend  Against 
V.S.: 

|ln  millions  ol  dollaisj 

Balanceof  for- 
U.S.  "exports"        eign  volue  > 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1%8 J. 

1969 r. 


1  All  807  imports  less  •'U.S."  parts. 

4.  U.S.  Sliare  in  Total  Value  is  Highest 
Where  Labor  Cost  is  Imported. 

Example  of  tills  is  Mexico.  U.S.  content  in 
item  807  imports  in  1969  was  66^;.  That 
means  at>out  44^1  of  what  came  in  was  30-40 
cent  an  hour  Mexican  labor.  Other  countries 
iiave  even  lower  wages,  but  no  US.  firm  is 
required  to  report  to  the  U.S.  government 
actual  wages  paid  abroad,  unless  a  special 
questionnaire  is  devised  with  industry  help. 

5.  Highest  Proportion  of  Trade  is  m  Me- 
chanical, Electrical  and  Transportation 
Equipment. 

Example:  in  1967  total  807  Imports  were 
$931.7  million;  of  this  auto  total  was  $511  8 
million;  of  this  U.S.  value  was  $8.3  million. 

In  1969  Total  807  imports  were  $1,649.2  mil- 
lion; of  this  auto  total  was  $720.6  million;  of 
this  U.S.  value  was  $4.2  million. 

Query :  Should  there  be  a  special  tariff  ar- 
rangement for  $4.2  million  worth  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports that  are  sent  out  and  returned  to  the 
U.S.  as  part  of  a  foreign  car? 

6.  Tax  Savings  or  Duty  Savings  on  Item  807 
Imports  Amounts  to  2.6 '"c  or  the  total  of  $42 
million  among  all  of  the  companies  Involved 
in  1969.  In  1968,  the  amount  was  2'"<  of  total 
value  or  about  $24  million.  Thus  U.S.  workers 
can  pay  higher  taxes  while  firms  escape  hav- 
ing to  pay  duty,  while  Jobs  are  being  ex- 
ported. 


HELEN  VLACHOS,  GREEK  PATRIOT 
» 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachos.  a  charming 
and  courageous  woman,  one  of  the 
"small,  Eeroic  minority"  of  Greek  citi- 
zens working  for  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  Greece.  Newspaper  accounts 
of  her  visit  to  Washington  to  promote  her 
book.  "House  Arrest,"  reveal  a  woman  of 
sharp  wit  and  unflinching  integrity.  I  am 
putting  several  of  these  stories,  together 
with  earlier  accounts,  in  the  Record  and 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  her  comments  on  how  the  Greek 
people  and  the  world  view  the  continu- 
ing U.S.  support  of  the.'military  junta. 
The  close  vote  in  the  Senate  yesterday 
on  the  amendment  to  cut  off  militar>'  aid 
to  Greece  indicates  the  growing  appreci- 
ation in  Congress  of  the  ."^elf-damaging 
aspect  of  U.S.  policy  in  Greece.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  take  note  and  will 
reassess  its  support  of  the  junta  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  stories  referred  to  follow: 


L. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  14,  1970) 

A  PuBLisHEK  With  a  Single  P^ge 

(By   Judith   Martin) 

All  her  life.  Helen  Vlachos  was  used  to 
having  a  powerful  newspaper  In  which  to  ex- 
press her  opinions.  She  was  a  contributor  to 
and  a  nim  critic  on  her  father's  paper,  Kathl- 
merini.  In  Athens,  Greece,  and  succeeded  him 
as  its  editor  and  publisher  while  continuing 
to  be  a  columnist. 

Now,  living  in  exile  three  years  after  she 
ciobed  doun  her  paper  in  protest  against  the 
Gre^k  ftulitary  takeover,  she  expresses  herself 
through  European  nev.spaper  and  magar/.ne 
articles,  f^dlo  broadcasts,  a  book,  "Hoace  Ar- 
rest," which  has  Jusi  been  published,  and 
word  of  mouth. 

'It's  Just  as  If  I  had  a  newspaper,"  she  said. 
•The  only  thing  Is  that  now  I'm  always  pub- 
lishing the  same  page,  and  Its  rather  boring." 

She  says  that  while  a  smile  which  m.ikes 
It  clear  that  she  Is  not  tiring  of  her  passion  to 
free  Greece  from  Its  present  rule — but  that 
she  Is  only  sorry  she  has  to  keep  boring 
foreigners  with  the  story  of  Greece's  plight 
when  there  are  so  many  other  interesting 
topics  to  discuss. 

And  it  must  be  boring  to  keep  hearing  the 
same  cliche  charges  and  questions  about 
Greece,  as  she  travels  around  America.  (She 
came  here  to  address  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Newspaper  Editors  tto  promote  her  ^. 
book,   which   Is   the  story   of  how  she   was^>l 


placed  under  house  arrest  In  Athens  and  ^ 
her  escape,  to  write  about  America  for  a 
newspaper  syndicate,  and  to  enlist  the  help  of 
.\merlcan  politicians  and  newspapermen  In 
the  Greek  cause.) 

First  there  is  always  the  question  of 
whether  the  coup  was  necessary  to  prevent 
Greece  from  going  Communist. 

"No  one's  e.er  going  to  make  me  into  a 
Communist,"  said  Mrs.  Vlachos,  who  has 
always   been   a  staunch   and  powerful  sup 


brieftng  foreign  correspondents  and  de- 
nouncing the  regime  on  radio  and  television. 

Then  she  and  her  husb.i;id,  a  retired  naval 
offlcc-r,  were  put  under  house  arrest  In  their 
Athens  npartment.  She  was  alternately 
begged  to  re-open  her  paper,  and  charged 
with  Insulting  the  government. 

After  King  Constantlne's  abortive  attempt 
to  regain  the  government,  Mrs.  Vlachos  and 
her  hu.->band  decided  that  escape  was  the 
on'.y  answer,  and  she  sneaked  out  of  the 
country  with  dyed  hair  and  false  papers.  Her 
hi; -.band.  Constautine  Loundras  (she  has  al- 
ways retained  her  maiden  name,  but  uses  the 
title  of  "Mrs."),  rem.^lned  behind  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  their  relatives  and  for- 
mer employes. 

She  ba.5es  herself  in  London  because  she 
feels  that  Europe  Is  more  responsive  to  her 
cause,  a:;d  oec.iuse  she  Is  able  from  there,  to 
broadcast  Greek  news  (obtained  froni  emigres 
and  exiles!  in  Greek  to  Greece.  T'ae  Voice  of 
America  is  not  a  possible  avenue,  she  said, 
because  "no  one  In  Greece  knows  the  wave 
length  or  the  time — it's  the  Void  of  America, 
the  way  the  Voice  of  'Truth  from  Moscow  tells 
only  lies." 

But  the  real  problem,  she  believes,  is  the 
United  States  which  has  recognized  and  sup- 
ported the  military  Junta. 

"If  you   knew   the  anti-Americanism   you 

have  unleashed  in  the  world."  she  said.  "It's 

Just  as  Prague  was  the  last  straw  for  people 

o  had  known  before  that  the  Soviets  were 

resslve,  but  couldn't  quite  swallow  that. 

uropeans  feel  that  way  about  Greece.  There 


are  people  who  always  knew  that  America 
supported  any  military  Junta  that  pretended 
to  be  antl-Communlst — but  this  they  can't 
quite  take. 

"It  does  much  more  harm  to  the  Image  of 
America  in  the  rest  of  the  world  than  it  is 
doing  to  Greece." 

And  yet  she  finds  American  people  sym- 
pathetic and  American  newspapers  "mag- 
nificent— they   give   us   perhaps   false   hope. 


porter  of  the  conservative  element  In  Greelc     g^  ^^^  people  who  make  the  policies — the 


politics. 

"  'I'm  a  real  anti-Communist,  not  like 
you,'  I  tell  people.  I  don't  want  to  be  put  in 
a  cage,  whether  It's  a  red  cage  or  a  blue  cage. 
I  don't  want  peojile  saying,  'Mrs.  Vlachos, 
we're  going  to  put  you  in  a  blue  cage,  and 
that  will  secure  you  from  ever  getting  Into 
a  red  cage.' 

"And  then  they  say.  It  Is  not  the  same 
thing.'  All  right,  I  accept  that  leprosy  Is 
worse  than  cholera,  but  I  don't  care  to  have 
either." 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  how  the 
Greeks,  who  staunchly  resisted  attempts  to 
subjugate    them    throughout    history,    have     states,    said    Helen    Vlachos,    who    fled    her 


Pentajunta.  w,>  call  It  in  Greece — go  right 
ahead  with  their  policies. 

"In  Greece,  we  have  a  new  saying:   Even 
the  ears  have  walls." 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  June  10,  1970| 
Greek  Journalist 
(By  Barbara   Kober) 
A  leading  Greek  Journalist  yesterday  pre- 
dicted that  Italy  will  shortly  be  taken  over 
by  a  right  wing  coup  "Just  as  her  own  country 
was  In  1967." 

And  It  will  be  partly  the  fault  of  the  United 


tolerated    the    present    government    It    they 
find  It  so  unpalatable. 

"That's  like  asking  the  passengers  of  a 
plane  why  they  let  It  be  hijacked.  It's  not 
because  they  didn't  like  the  pilot  and  wanted 
someone  else  to  try.  And  there  Is  a  great 
irony  in  the  people  who  are  arming  the  op- 
pressors asking  why  don't  people  rise  up  and  mote  her  book,  "House  Arrest 
defeat  the  oppressors.  I  have  also  been  asked 


homeland  for  London  after  being  placed  un- 
der house  arrest  in  Greece  for  bucking  cen- 
sorship. 

"The  extreme  Italian  right  at  this  moment 
knows  it  will  probably  get  American  help 
Just  as  Greece  did,"  Mrs.  Vlachos  declared  in 
an  interview   during  her  visit  here  to   pro- 


by  Americans  why  we  don't  make  the  situa- 
tion worse,  so  we  get  In  your  urgent  box. 

"There  Is  as  much  resistance  from  the 
Greek  people  now  as  there  was  when  the 
Germans  were  there — and  there  was  less 
collaboration  In  Greece  than  anywhere  else. 
There  Is  always  a  small,  heroic  minority, 
while  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  are  not 
in  a  position  to  hit  anyone  over  the  head.  If 
there  were  not  a  strong  resistance — why  Is 
there  still  martial  law  and  a  state  of  selge? 
Who  Is  the  enemy?  The  enemy  Is  the  Greek 
people." 

Mrs.  Vlachos  shut  down  her  newspaper  (In 
addition  to  the  powerful  Kathlmerlnl,  she 
had  an  afternoon  paper,  Messlmvrlnl,  which 
was  started  In  1962)  because  she — alone  of 
publishers  In  the  whole  political  spectrum — 
refused  to  submit  to  press  censorship.  For 
five  months,  she  used  her  office  and  Influence 
to    maintain    a   sort   of    talking   newspaper 


BITTERNESS 

With  an  edge  of  bitterness  toward  the 
United  States  for  Its  tacit  support  of  the 
military  Junta  in  Greece,  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  suspended  Athens  newspaper 
Kathlmerlnl  claims  the  United  States  is  "the 
only  important  ally  of  the  Junta  in  the  whole 
world." 

But,  she  added,  not  the  entire  U.S.  ad- 
ministration supports  the  colonels.  Congress 
does  not  support  It.  she  said. 

She  characterized  the  regime  as  "abso- 
lutely Inefficient  In  every  kind  of  way  except 
keeping  a  police  state." 

And  she  further  described  the  colonels  as 
"representatives  of  nothing  but  themselves 
and  big  business."      . 

Mrs.  Vlachos  Insists  that  If  the  Junta  would 
submit  Itself  to  "really  free"  elections.  It 
would  get  no  more  than  eight  percent  of  the 
vote. 


ACCUSES    U-MTED    STATES 

She  out>.pcken:y  accuses  the  Psntagjn  of 
continuing  to  scud  arms  to  the  Greek  mili- 
tansts — even  though  officially  arms  ship- 
ments  have  been  shut  off — "on  the  sly,  by 
the  side  entrance." 

Though  sne  Is  here  primarily  to  promote 
her  boolc — the  story  of  the  military  .akeover, 
her  connnemcnt  to  her  home  overlooking  the 
Acropolis  and  her  escape  to  London — ^!ra. 
Vlac'nos  Is  conferring  with  several  members 
of  Congress,  hopes  to  see  officials  of  the  State 
Department  and  "nas  asked  for  a  meeting  with 
V;ce  Pri;oldent  Agnev.-. 

Of  her  future,  ;;he  is  confident  that  she  will 
one  ciay  return  to  Greece  under  a  democratic 
government. 

[From  the  Waslilngton  Post,  Dec.  23,  1967] 

How  Mrs.  Vlachos  Escaped 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

London.  Dec.  22 — Helen  Vlachcs,  re- 
nowned conservative  Greek  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, has  been  granted  permission  to  re- 
main temporarily  in  Britain,  a  Home  Office 
spokesman  announced  Friday. 

She  slipped  her  Athens  guard  a  week  ago 
and  made  her  way  to  London  Thursday  night. 

Petite  but  tough-minded,  Mrs.  Vlachos 
had  been  under  house  arrest  In  Athens  since 
Oct.  4.  She  told  a  news  conference  here  to- 
day that  the  tension  of  waiting  for  the  other 
shoe  to  fall — being  brought  to  trial  on 
charges  of  Insulting  the  Junta  government 
and  of  disobeying  military  orders — led  to  her 
decision  to  escape. 

THE    GETAWAY 

Dehberately  vague  about  the  details,  Mrs. 
Vlachos  Intimated  that  her  trip  to  London, 
once  she  had  made  her  getaway  from  her 
sixth-floor  Athens  apartment,  was  negoti- 
ated on  a  false  passport. 

She  related  that  she  and  her  husband,  a 
retired  naval  officer,  had  studied  the  habits 
of  her  two  guards  for  three  months.  One  was 
posted  outside  her  door,  the  other  on  the 
street  below.  The  former  was  accustomed  to 
take  the  elevator  down,  when  the  guard 
was  changed  or  In  order  to  buy  cigarettes. 

On  one  of  those  occasions,  she  slipped  out, 
walked  down  three  flights,  took  the  elevator 
to  the  ground  floor  and  passed  the  street 
guard  without  looking  at  him. 

The  previous  day,  she  hid  trimmed  her 
grey  hair  and  worked  brown  dye  Into  It  with 
a  toothbrush.  With  contact  lenses  replacing 
her  dark  hornrimmed  glasses,  the  disguise 
was  apparently  good  enough  not  to  attract 
attention. 

She  walked  two  blocks  to  await  a  pickup 
car.  It  was  four  minutes  late,  "the  longest 
four  minutes  I  can  remember." 

At  her  press  conference,  the  55-year-old 
proprietor  of  two  newspapers  and  a  maga- 
zine expressed  concern  over  possible  reprisals 
agBJnst  her  husband  and  their  two  sons,  one 
19  and  the  other  20.  Later  however,  she  ex- 
pressed relief  that  the  government  had  In- 
dicated from  Athens  that  her  husband  would 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  coiuitry. 

Col.  George  Ladas,  secretary  general  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Order,  also  indicated 
In  Athens  that  the  government  did  not  con- 
template depriving  Mrs.  Vlachos  of  her  citi- 
zenship or  confiscating  her  property.  |The 
Ministry  said  she  was  released  from  arrest 
Friday  and  was  free  tO'Jeave,  Associated  Press 
reported  from  Athens.] 

Observers  here,  however,  were  dubious 
whether  that  resolve  would  hold  If  she  be- 
comes active  In  speaking  or  writing  against 
the  government. 

ANTI-JUNTA    COMMENTS 

Mrs.  Vlachos  had  shut  down  her  pubUca- 
tlons  after  the  April  21  coup  that  brought 
the  Junta  to  power.  She  Is  said  to  have 
explained  to  a  friend  that  she  refused  to 
publish  under  the  Junta's  censorship  rules 
because,  having  made  a  moral  commitment 
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to  her  readers  to  serve  them  information, 
sh9  would  not  breach  It  by  delivering  a  daily 
dish  of  manure  Instead. 

In  an  Interview  with  a  British  reporter 
today,  Mrs.  Vlachos  described  the  attempted 
countercoup  by  King  Constantine  as  "brave 
but  foolish." 

■It 'Is  to  his  credit  that  he  failed,"  she 
added.  "I  don't  '^hink  kings  are  for  conspir- 
acy." 

Mr.  Vlachos  said  she  was  uncertain  about 
her  Immediate  plans,  but  hoped  some  day 
to  return  to  Greece  and  publish  her  papers. 

She  added,  "I  don't  want  to  start  being  a^ 
fanatic  here.  I  also  feel  that  with  the  security 
here  it  Is  not  dangerous  any  more  to  speak 
against  people.  It  is  not  half  as  much  fun." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  28,  1967] 
Greece's   Defiant   Publisher 

"Among  all  the  editors  in  Greece,  there 
was  one  man — who  turned  out  to  be  a 
woman,"  an  Athenian  Journalist  remarked 
recently. 

That  woman  was  Mrs.  Helen  'Vlachos,  who 
stopped  publication  of  her  two  dally  news- 
papers and  weekly  picture  magazine  In 
Athens  rather  than  submit  to  censorship  by 
the  military  Junta  ruling  Greece.  Censorship, 
she  said,  made  It  "totally  and  absolutely  Im- 
possible" to  continue  publishing. 

That  was  In  keeping  with  her  philosophy, 
or  long  before  the  April  coup  she  had  de- 
clared she  would  never  publish  under  censor- 
ship. 

The  decision  has  proved  costly  to  her.  Not 
only  has  she  lost  the  Income  from  the  pub- 
lications, but  also  she  has  been  ordered  by 
a  court  In  Athens  to  pay  the  385  employes 
she  dismissed. 

Mrs.  'Vlachos,  a  gray-haired  and  well 
groomed  woman  of  55.  seems  unworrled,  even 
though  she  faces  a  possible  Jail  sentence  of 
three  years  for  "insulting  authorities"  and 
five  years  for  "disobeying  a  military  order." 

Yesterday  morning,  when  two  plains- 
clothes  security  policemen  arrived  to  arrest 
her,  she  turned  to  the  Swedish  Journalist 
who  was  interviewing  her  and  remarked 
calmly:  "And  now,  my  dear  colleague,  you've 
got  yourself  a  scoop." 

father    was    OFTEN    JAILED 

Journalism  and  the  serving  of  prison  sen- 
tences for  defiance  of  the  Government  are 
a  Vlachos  family  tradition.  Her  father. 
George,  who  founded  the  newspaper  Kathl- 
merlnl, or  Daily,  was  often  In  prison  for 
political  reasons.  The  police  turned  up  so 
often  at  the  house  that  Helen's  Scottish  gov- 
erness took  to  flying  the  Union  Jack  for 
extraterritorial  protection. 

Kathlmerlnl  Is  one  of  the  papers  Mrs. 
Vlachos  closed.  The  other  was  Messlmvrinl, 
or  Noon,  and  the  picture  magazine,  the  first 
of  Its  kind  In  Greece,  was  called  Ikones.  or 
Pictures. 

Helen  Vlachos  was  born  In  Athens  on  Dec. 
18,  1911.  Because  hi  the  unsettled  political 
atmosphere  In  Greece  she  was  sent  abroad  to 
complete  her  studies.  After  her  return,  she 
went  to  work  for  her  father  as  a  bookkeeper, 
but  at  23  she  became  a  reporter. 

She  made  a  six-month  trip  to  the  Far  East 
and  published  her  impressions  in  Kathl- 
merlnl. On  other  assignments  she'  went  to 
Berlin  for  the  Olympics,  and  to  Libya,  where 
she  met  Mussolini.  In  Greece  she  covered 
every  disaster  from  floods  to  earthquakes. 

PAPER    carried    her    COLUMN 

The  Nazis  seized  the  Vlachos  paper,  after 
they  Invaded  in  1941,  but  George  Vlachos 
refused  to  cooperate  with  them.  When 
Kathlmerlnl  reappeared  as  a  free  paper  in 
February,  1945,  It  carried  a  regular  front- 
page column  by  Helen. 

She  kept  giving  her  opinion  on  what  was 
wrong  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  column  be- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

came  increasingly  popular.  In  1951,  when  her 
father  died,  she  took  over. 

In  that  yei.r,  Mrs.  Vlachos  married  Con- 
stiintine  Loundr;is.  her  second  husband,  who 
'Acta  a  wartime  na-, al  hero;  he  manages  her 
iinances.  Little  is  kiiowii  of  Mrs.  Vlachos' 
first  husband,  from  whom  she  wa^  divorced. 

In  1955  siie  founded  Ikones.  which  was 
L-elling  50.000  cpies  at  the  time  she  clusod  it. 
and  in  19C1  she  startc-d  Messirnvrini.  With  a 
circulation  of  BO.OOO,  it  was  Greece's  second 
largest  daily.  Kathimenni,  with  50,000.  was 
m  fifth  place.  Tjie  political  viewpoint  of  me 
papers  Was  conservative. 

In  normal  times  Mrs.  Vlachos  and  her  hus- 
band— they  have  no  children — spend  a  sum- 
mer month  at  their  home  at  Mykonos.  where 
she  has  had  many  notable  guests,  among 
them  Winston  Churchill  and  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. In  Athens  they  live  In  a  penthouse 
about  three  blocks  from  the  royal  palace. 

Last  week  Mrs.  Vlachos  toid  foreign  col- 
leagues that  Since  the  coup  she  has  always 
kept  a  suitcase  handy. 

"If  I  am  arrested,"  she  added,  "please 
note:  My  favorite  dish  Is  meatballs." 
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CHICAGO'S  AIR  POLLUTION  LAWS 
TAKE  EFFECT  JULY  1,  1970 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chicago 
has  adopted  some  of  the  strongest  air 
pollution  control  ordinances  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  go  Into  effect 
today. 

Hereafter,  violators  will  be  fined  and 
possibly  imprisoned  for  -disregarding 
these  new  laws. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  these 
laws  and  their  possible  application  to 
other  American  cities,  I  am  enclosing  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  about 
the  new  laws  in  the  Record  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  information  follows : 
Color    the    Skt    Blue — Observe    Chicago's 

New  Air  Pollution  Control  Laws  Effec- 
tive JULT   1,  1970 

Chicago's  new  air  pollution  control  laws 
are  effective  July  1.  1970.  Observance  of 
these  laws  depends  upon  an  Informed  citi- 
zenry. These  questions  and  answers  are  pre- 
pared for  your  information. 

Q.  What  can  I  burn  in  my  boiler  (fur- 
nace )  ? 

A.  Fuel  that  meets  the  new  ordinance  re- 
garding sulfur  limitations. 

Q.  If  I  can't  burn  garbage  in  my  boiler 
(furnace) ,  what  can  I  do  with  It? 

A.  Dispose  of  your  garbage  by  using:  (1) 
the  city  service  If  you  now  receive  It,  (2)  an 
established  scavenger  service  or  (3)  an  in- 
cinerator which  has  a  valid  certificate  of 
operation  from  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Control. 

Q.  How  do  I  get  a  certificate  of  operation 
for  a  new  Incinerator  or  boiler? 

A.  Before  Installing  new  equipment,  the 
manufacturer  or  contractor  gets  installation 
permit  from  the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Control.  When  equipment  Js  operating, 
the  manufacturer  (contractor)  or  owner  no- 
tifies the  Department  of  Environmental  Con- 
trol. If  equipment  meets  code  requirements, 
a  certificate  of  operation  valid  for  one  year 
Is  Issued. 

Q.  Is  there  a  fee  for  such  services? 

A.  Yes,  see  fee  schedule  on  back  fold. 

Q.  What  are  the  annual  Inspection  fees? 

A.  Pees  range  from  $5  to  $20  depending  on 
type  and  size  of  equipment. 


Q.  Can  I  burn  garbage  in  an  Incinerator 
that  Is  now  new? 

.  A.  Yes,  If  it  has  a  valid  certificate  of  oper- 
ation. 

Q.  If  my  Incinerator  does  not  meet  stand- 
ards for  a  certificate  of  operation,  how  do  I 
bring  It  into  compliance? 

A.  Ask  the  manufacturer  If  modifications 
can  be  made  to  meet  present  requirements. 

Q.  May  I  burn  leaves  outdoors':' 

A.  No.  but  you  may  burn  them  in  an  in- 
cinerator which  has  a  valid  certificate  of 
operation. 

Q.  Other  than  burning  leaves  In  an  in- 
cinerator how  else  may  I  get  rid  of  them? 

A.  They  should  be  placed  in  an  enclosed 
container.  They  will  be  picked  up  with  nor- 
mal  garbage  collection. 

Q.  'What  are  the  sulfur  limitations  of  fuel 
for  new  space  heating? 

A.  Fuel  must  be  limited  to  ITr  sulfur  con- 
tent by  July  1,  1970.  This  applies  to  heating 
plants  for  one  room  or  for  heating  plants 
in  the  largest  buildings. 

Q.  What  are  the  sulfur  content  limitations 
of  fuel  for  existing  space  heating  units? 

A.  Users  of  existing  space  heating  must 
reduce  the  sulfur  content  In  fuel  in  three 
steps:— 2 '"c  by  July  1.  1970— 1.25 ^r  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1971—1%  by  September  1,  1972. 

Q.  What  are  the  sulfur  content  limitations 
of  fuel  for  industrial  power  plants? 

A.  Sulfur  limitations  are  reduced  to:  — 2'^ 
by  July  1,  1970—1.5%  by  November  1,  1970 — 
l'~o  by  September  1,  1972. 

Q.  What  are  the  sulfur  content  limitations 
of  fuel  for  process  plants?. 

A.  The  same  as  for  Industrial  power  plants. 

Q.  'What  are  the  sulfur  content  limitations 
of  fuel  for  electric  power  generating  plants? 

A.  Sulftir  limitation^  are  reduced  to — 1.8% 
by  July  1,  1970—1%  by  January  1.  1972. 

Q.  Wa&t  are  the  penalties  for  not  observ- 
ing these  laws? 

A.  $100  to  $300 — first  offense.  $300  to 
$500 — second  offense  or  subsequent  offenses 
In  any  180  day  period;  or  six-month  term  in 
County  Jail;  or  six-month  term  in  County 
Jail  In  addition  to  fine. 

Q.  How  can  I  be  sure  that  the  fuel  supplied 
by  my  dealer  meets  the  sulfur  requirementa? 

A.  Get  a  letter  from  your  fuel  company 
which  states  the  sulfur  content. 


FEE  SCHEDULE 
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50 

PROCESS   EQtJIPMENT 

Each  unit  operation  and  unit  process  shall 
be  assessed  a  permit  fee  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 
Filing  fee 

I  to  10  unit  processes  and  unit  opera- 
tions         $5 

II  to  100  unit  processes  and  unit  oper- 
ations         10 

101  and  over  unit  processes  and  unit 
operations    15 

Installation  permit  fee 

Per  one  unit  operation  or  one  unit 
process  creating  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion on  any  device  controlling  at- 
mospheric pollution 10 
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TRUE  CHANGING  CAMPUS  MOOD 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  so  much  attention  still 
given  to  disturbance  and  violent  dissent 
by  the  -left"  versus  ti)f  -silent  major- 
ity "  I  feel  the  following  column  by 
James  Reston  focuses  more  accui-ately 
upon  the  situation  today. 

The  column,  whjch  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  6f  June  12,  1970,  out- 
lines  the   emergence  of   an  articulate, 
concerned  segment  of  moderate  students 
and  their  positive  expressions  in  support 
of  constructive  political  action: 
C.\MBRiDCE,  M.*ss.:  The  Chancing  Campus 
Mood 
(By  James  Reston) 

Cambridge,  Ma^s..  June  1 1  .—There  Is  some- 
thing new  in  the  air  on  the  campuses  of 
America  .it  the  end  of  this  univerity  year. 
All  the  same  problem.s  and  argiunents  re- 
main, but  the  moderates  are  beginning  to 
challenge  the  extremists  of  the  right  and 
left  and  change  the  tone  and  maybe  even 
the  direction  of  the  student  debate. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  the  battle  In  the 
universities  was  mainly  between  the  mili- 
tants on  the  left  and  the  university  admin- 
istrators. This  is  still  largely  true,  but  now 
the  moderate  university  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  are  getting  into  the  act  and 
the  debate  therefore  is  also  between  the  e.x- 
tremist  students  and  the  moderate  students 
as  well. 

There  seem  to  be  three  other  changes;  the 
campus  debate  Is  spreading  across  the  na- 
tion—it is  now  extending  to  Kent  State  and 
Ohio  State  and  other  previously  dormant  or 
conservative  campuses— the  moderate  faculty 
members  are  beginning  to  speak  out  against 
the  more  articulate  teachers  on  the  left,  and 
the  political  movements  in  the  universities 
are  no  longer  Isolated  but  are  looking  for 
alliances  in  the  larger  movements  of  national 
politics. 

This  year's  commencement  activities  at 
Harvard  University  were  not  typical  but  they 
Indicate  the  trend.  They  were  interrupted  by 
a  bull-horn  demonstration  by  about  thirty 
Cambridge  residents  protesting  against  the 
expansion  of  the  Harvard  campus  into  a  poor 
residential  neighborhood,  but  they  were  also 
marked  and  even  dominated  by  eloquent  pro- 
tests from  the  moderates  against  the  ex- 
tremists of  the  left. 

PUSEY'S    SPEECH 

President  Pusey.  who  has  been  a  modest 
and  hesitant  public  figure  In  the  past,  not 
only  compared  the  tactics  of  the  lefUst  stu- 
dents to  the  fascist  tactics  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  of  Wlsconslrt  in  the  fifties,  but 
condemned  the  Harvard  faculty  members 
who  sided  with  the  leftists/  in  last  year's 
attack  on  the  university  administration.  The 
Harvard  faculty,  which  has  hesitated  in  the 
past  to  come  out  operUy.  against  the  mili- 
tants, voted  against  interrupting  classes  next 
fall  to  put  student  political  activities  ahead 
of  academic  studies,  and  the  moderate  stu- 
dents put  up  a  commencement  day  spokes- 
man from  the  graduating  class  who  attacked 
the  student  militants. 

•Our  biggest  mistake."  said  Steven  J.  Kel- 
man  of  Great  Neck.  N.Y.,  to  his  Harvard 
graduating  cla-ss.  "has  been  to  let  the  so- 
called  'new'  Left  emerge  as  our  spokes- 
man. .  .  .  Can  we  wonder  why  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  continue  to  be  hostile  to- 
wards students  as  long  as  we  allow  the  rock- 
throwers,   the   burners,  the   totalltarlans  to 
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represent  us?  Do  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
atiytliing  else? 

•There  is  only  one  way  we  can  gain  the 
respect  and  overcome  the  hostility  of  the 
American  people  And  that  is  by  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  unromantic  and  unexciting 
problems  which  Just  happen  to  be  the  prob- 
lems which  afTect  the  ordinary  American  In 
his  day-to-day  life  ...  for  in  the  final  analy- 
sis It  can  only  be  the  American  people,  not  a 
student  elite  pledged  to  one-party  dictator- 
ship [that  can  bring  about  change]. 

THE    STUDENTS'    CHOICE 

•■■We  as  Harvard  students  can  make  the  de- 
termination to  overcome  our  isolation  by 
speaking  to  the  mundane  problems  of  health 
care,  Jobs  and  taxes — or  we  can  continue  to 
acquiesce  to  the  wreckers  among  us.  We  can 
be  part  of  the  solution  or  part  of  the  prob- 
lem .  .  .  the  choice  is  ours." 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  iheme.  The 
new  thing  is  that  President  Pusey  and  the 
moderate  students  like  Steven  Kelman  are 
how  saying  aggressively  and  out  loud  what 
they  were  saying  defensively  and  privately  a 
vear  ago. 

Maybe  the  best  symbol  of  the  change  at  the 
Harvard  commencement  was  the  title  of  the 
Latin  dissertation  by  Kirsten  E.  Mishkin,  a 
Radcliffe  student  speaking  for  the  young 
women  graduates — 'De  J^aturitatc'— ■On 
Coming  of  Age." 

She  was  not  only  arguing  against  what  she 
called  the  "Iniquitous  male  supremacy"  of 
jtinerlcan  Ufe,  but  also  for  unity,  and  even 
civility  toward  other  peoples  and  other  gen- 
erations, and  she  did  it  with  a  tenderness  and 
generosity  that  has  not  been  customary  on 
university  campuses  in  recent  years. 

■Together,"  she  said,  "let  us  establish  a 
new  society,  the  foundations  of  which  will 
not  be  discrimination,  but  equality,  not  fear 
but  good  will;  not  war  between  the  sexes,  but 
loyal  brotherhood  and  sisterhood." 

So  something  Is  happening.  There  is  now 
a  crlUcal  pause  when  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents are  not  only  tiu^nlng  back  from  vio- 
lence and  isolation,  but  searching  for  a  new 
theme  and  a  new  majority.  Maybe  It  won't 
work,  but  there  is  at  least  a  new  and  more 
hopeful  tone  to  the  campus  debate  at  the 
end  of  this  academic  year,  and  it  clearly 
should  not  be  Ignored. 
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but  to  attempt  to  impose  our  will  en  a 
foreign  culture  we  do  not  understand? 

And  wliy  should  we  bother  to  build  the 
greatest  economy  on  earth,  if  preoccupa- 
tion with  foreign  adventures  prevents  us 
from  using  it  to  benefit  our  society? 

I  insert  the  letter  to  which  I  referred 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

.Sunday,  May  17,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  Office  Building,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leggett;  I  feel  deeply  ashamed 
that  it  has  taken  me  this  long  to  wnte  you 
a  letter  regarding  my  feelings.  However,  as 
a  voter,  taxpayer,  mother,  teacher,  and  a 
Christian.  I  earnestly  feel  that  our  country 
should  re-evaluate  its  present  war  policies. 

I  am  the  mother  of  four  children;  three 
sons  and  a  daughter.  I  am  a  typical  middle- 
class  college  graduate,  white,  age  35,  and  am 
not  a  radical.  I  have  l>e€n  personally  in- 
volved for  the  past  four  years  as  a  Mlller- 
Unruh  Compensatory  Reading  teacher  at 
Cacheville  School  in  Yolo.  I  believe  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  school,  and  the  fine 
work  we  are  doing  there.  However.  I  have 
almost  come  to  believe  that  my  efforts  to- 
wards improving  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  California's  disadvantaged  children 
are  almost  to  no  avail,  if  in  a  few  years  the 
boys  become  "cannon  fodder"  for  some  un- 
declared war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Up  until  now.  I  have  gone  along  with 
the  Idea  that  the  military  and  the  Pres- 
dent,  of  whatever  partisan  party,  must 
know  more  than  I  how  to  run  the  military 
policies  of  this  country.  However,  at  tills 
time,  I  have  committed  myself  to  actively 
support  the  election  of  candidates  who  least 
support  Nixon  and  who  must  oppose  the 
Vietnam  and  Cambodian  War 

Since  Congress  has  the  power  to  stop  the 
expansion  of  the  war,  I  hope  that,  as  my 
representative,  yoti  will  do  all  in  your  power 
to  urge  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  E.  Bullock. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently    received    a    provocative   letter 
from  a  schoolteacher  in  my  district.  She 
says: 

I  have  almost  come  to  believe  that  my 
efforts  towards  improving  the  educational 
opportunities  for  Califonuas  disadvantaged 
children  are  almost  to  no  avail,  if  in  a  few 
years  the  boys  become  ••cannon  fodder"  for 
some  undeclared  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Why,  indeed,  .should  we  bother  to  edu- 
cate our  children,  if  they  are  going  to  be 
shipped  off  to  Indochina  at  age  19,  and 
brought  back  maimed  or  dead? 

Why  should  we  bother  to  have  the 
most  technologically  advanced  society  in 
the  world,  if  its  principal  product  is  the 
raining  of  death  and  destruction  on  a 
primitive  society  that  could  not  threaten 
us  in  a  million  years? 

■Why  should  we  bother  to  have  the 
greatest  military  machine  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  if  we  use  it  not  for  defense 


CRITICISM  OP  THE  CAMBODIAN 
INVASION 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  Nixon  today  announces  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  ground 
troops  from  Cambodia  and  proclaims  the 
mission  a  military  success,  I  find  myself 
unable  to  justify  even  the  dubious  claims 
of  military  victories,  in  light  of  the  polari- 
zation and  dissent  which  the  Cambodian 
invasion  has  wrought  upon  this  coun- 
try. Indeed,  my  skepticism  is  shared  by 
not  only  the  more  liberal  critics  of  the 
administration's  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  but  also  by  moderate  sources  who 
have  tended,  imtil  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, to  support  President  Nixon's 
questionable  efforts  to  end  the  Vietnam 
■war.  In  the  June  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine, which  is  generally  recognized  as  a 
more  conservative  periodical,  an  editorial 
appears  which  points  up  the  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  military's  latest  ven- 
ture in  Southeast  Asia,  emphasizing  the 
wide  span  of  criticism  of  the  Cambodian 
invasion. 

I  find  this  Fortime  editorial,  in  light 
of  the  conservative  leanings  of  the  maga- 
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zinc,  extremely  significant.  This  editorial 
recognizes  the  precario'as  state  of  the  na- 
tional conscience,  a  state  which  the  Pres- 
ident failed  to  recognize.  The  editorial 
states: 

It  mav  ultimately  be  shown  that  Nixon 
had  excellent  military  reasons  for  sending 
U.S.  units  into  Cambodia.  But  Cambodia 
was  not  his  main  problem.  The  condition  oi 
the  United  States  was  his  main  problem. 
When  he  encased  this  announcement  on 
Cambodia  in  the  kind  of  simplistic  and  emo- 
tional language  most  likely  to  inflame  anti- 
war dissidents,  including  the  moderates,  he 
invited  a  greater  cost  in  American  unity  than 
could  possibly  be  balanced  by  any  success 
In  Indochina. 

The  recognition  of  the  ill  effects  of  the 
Cambodian  mission  by  such  a  tradition- 
ally proadministration  magazine  as 
Fortune  is  a  significant  indication  of  the 
fact  that  an  evaluation  of  the  Cambodian 
operation  as  a  success  is  subject  to  a 
criticism  which  transcends  the  tradi- 
tional critics  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
ion's  policies. 

\  I  therefore  insert  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
the  June  issue  of  Fortune;,  magazine,  as 
an  indication  of  the  widespread  disagree- 
ment with  President  Nixon's  claims  of  a 
successful  completion  of  the  Cambodian 
operation: 

The  Pp.esidfxt  Nee:ds  Our  Help  Because  We 
Need  His 

Six  weeks  ago  this  was  a  divided,  frustr.-ited. 
ai.ci  anxiety-ruldtn  country.  Some  people 
said.  ••Tilings  have  to  get  better  because  they 
can't  get  worse. •■  Then,  within  a  few  days,  the 
.^merican  situation  deteriorated  from  serious 
to  c'riticil.  Cambodia.  Kent  State,  the  killings 
of  b;.^cks  ih  Georgia  and  Miasissippi.  along 
with  all  the  protests,  cotinterprotests.  and 
comuer-counterprotests  that  stemmed  from 
these,  plunged  the  nation  to  a  level  of  be- 
wilderment and  fear  that  it  had  not  reached 
m  the  depth  of  the  great  deprcs.-ion. 

h  measure  of  the  present  crisis  was  the 
lasi-minute  refusal  of  the  Illinois  Constitu- 
tion,;; Convention  to  let  John  W.  Gardner 
make  a  lciig-.=cheduled  speech.  Gardner,  a 
Republican  who  had  served  a  Democratic 
Pre.^icient  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  is  one  of  the  most  patiently 
rea.sonab!e  figures  in  public  life.  The  Illinois 
convention,  stirred  up  by  its  own  passionate 
argutnen-  over  Cambodia,  feared  the  effect  of 
Gardner's  warning  that  •'the  nation  diointe- 
grates."  By  refusing  to  listen,  the  convention, 
which  is  not  coniposed  of  excitable  students 
or  nervous  guard.smen,  demonstrated  that 
the  nation  wa:-  indeed  disintegrating. 

For  the  first  time,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  U.S.  will  somehow 
survive  the  crisis  that  grips  it.  The  land  Itself 
will  survive,  of  course,  along  with  the  ma- 
chines and  the  people — or  most  of  them.  But 
no  nation  is  merely,  or  mainly,  an  aggregate 
of  its  geography,  its  material  assets,  and  its 
warm  bodies.  .At  the  core  of  the  U.S..  con- 
ferrmg  identity,  cohesion,  and  vitality,  stands 
a  Proposition:  free  men.  despite  differences 
of  status,  belief,  and  interest,  can  govern 
themselves.  Upon  the  sur\ival  of  that  Propo- 
sition, confirmed  by  eight  generations  of 
superb  achievement,  depends  any  worth- 
while future  that  an  entity  called  the  United 
States  might  have.  And  it  is  that  Proposi- 
tion— amazingly — which  In  the  spring  of  1970 
has  come  to  be  at  stake. 

Our  two  most  disruptive  specific  issues  are 
Vietnam  and  race.  Grave  as  these  are,  It  is  a 
mistajte  to  believe  that  the  fundamental 
U.S.  political  situation  would  return  to 
"normalcy"  If  these  two  Issues  were  miracu- 
lously whisked  awav.  For  the  internal  and  ex- 
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ternal  demands  on  tills  society  have  been 
multiplied  by  the  sheer  fact  of  its  unprece- 
dented power  and  prosperity.  The  demon- 
;i:aied  American  capacity  for  rapid  and 
radical  change  stimulates  insistence  upriii 
other  and  greater  changes.  These  demands 
conflict  with  one  another.  As  the  hL.n/un  of 
our  choice  has  v.  idened.  we  lia'at  moved  into  a 
new  dimension  of  opportunity  that  is  also — 
as  we  can  now  see— a  new  dimension  of  po- 
litical danger. 

There  is  no  prospect  whatever  that  cur 
society  can  avoid  issues,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, oil  which  people  will  divide  sharply.  The 
only  long-range  hope  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  we  can  mipro'.e  our  proressej  of  dis- 
cussion and  decision  to  the  point  where  such 
future  challenges  will  not  degenerate  into 
crises  like  the  present  one. 

There  isn't  going  to  be  .i  long  range  wortli 
bothering  about,  however,  unless  we  cope 
immediately  with  the  me.ss  we're  in.  Im- 
provement of  the  process  has  to  start  now 
and  it  has  to  be  visible  and  quick — before  the 
morale  of  the  U.S..  jolted  by  some  unforeseen 
external  or  internal  event,  slides  into  another 
sickening  descent  like  that  of  the  last  few 
weeks. 

t  WHERE    THE    INITIATIVE    LIES 

The  first  and  overriding  goal  of  this  torn 
country  must  be  rec  nciliation.  The  burden 
of  initiative  in  reconciling  the  country  falls 
upon  Richard  Nixon,  not  because  he  Is  most 
to  blame  for  the  disruption  but  because  he 
is_God  help  him— President.  Neither  his 
countrymen  nor  history  would  forgive  the 
man  who  was  in  the  White  House  while  the 
ability  of  Americans  to  govern  themselves 
came  to  an  end. 

In  fairness  tj  Nixon  it  should  be  reme.Ti- 
bcred  that  for  several  years  before  he  took 
office  political  passions  had  been  rising.  The 
E'.senhower-Kennedy-Johnson  style  of  ccn- 
cillatory.  centrist  politics  had  collapsed  in 
1966-67  under  pressures  of  domestic  and 
foreign  issues. 

On  the  domestic  front,  black  militancy 
and  white  reaction  against  black  gains  rose 
s-multaneously.  Nixon  not  only  failed  to  al- 
lay this  rising  discord,  but  contributed  to 
it.  Apparently  despairing  of  conciliating 
black  leaders  and  their  allies  in  "the  liberal 
establishment,"  his  .'Administration  seemed 
to  court  a  reputation  of  being  less  than  even- 
handed.  By  two  provocative  Supreme  Court 
appointments,  by  unleashing  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  woo  that  lar?e  number  of  voters  who 
were  disgusted  by  demonstrations  and  riots, 
and  by  an  equivocal  statement  on  school  dc- 
segregaticn,  Nixon  gave  the  Impression — 
especially  to  blacks — that  he  was  not  really 
trying  t^o  pull  the  nation  together. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  his  tactics  were 
within  the  conventional  patterns  of  U.S. 
politics.  When  attacked,  politicians  are  ex- 
pected to  strike  back  and  to  seek  friends 
among  the  enemies  of  their  enemies.  But  the 
underlying  political  situation  had  degener- 
ated to  a  point  whore  a  conventional  maneu- 
ver such  as  Nixon's  was  unworkable. 

WHY    CAMBODIA    WAS    A    MISTAKE 

Overshadowing  domestic  issues  was  the 
inherited  dilemma  of  Vietnam.  Nixon's  con- 
tribution to  Vietnam  policy  was  defensible. 
.'Mmost  any  Imaginable  man,  taking  office  as 
President  in  1969.  would  hav?  wanted  to  end 
the  American  military  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam in  an  orderly  way  that  would  minimize 
the  internal  and  external  price  of  partial 
failure.  A  very  wide  band  of  public  opinion, 
believing  that  Nixon  meant  what  he  said, 
supported  his  stated  policy.  Many  moderates 
among  the  antiwar  dissldent-s  adopted  a 
wait-and-see  attitude. 

Nixon  should  have  placed  a  very  high  pri- 
ority on  deepening  and  extending  this  tenta- 
tive acceptance  of  his  promise  to  liquidate 
the  war.  Instead,  attacks  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  others  on  antiwar  dissenters  re- 
vived doubts  that  his  Administration  really 
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intended  to  expedite  military  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  ■" 

Cambodia  pulled  the  olug.  I:  may  ulti- 
mately be  shown  that  Nixon  had  excellent 
military  reasons  for  sending  U.S.  units  into 
Cambodia.  But  Cambodia  was  not  his  main 
problem.  The  condition  of  the  U  S.  was  his 
main  problem.  When  lie  encased  his  an- 
nouncement on  Cambodia  ;n  the  kind  of 
simplistic  and  emotional  language  most 
likely  to  inflame  antiwar  dissidents,  includ- 
ing the  moder:.tes.  he  Invited  a  grerUer  cost 
in  .American  unity  than  could  possibly  be 
balanced  by  any  success  in  Indocliina. 

Now  that  he  compensates  for  the  Cambo- 
dian mistake  by  a  precipitate  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  If  he  accedes  to  that  demand, 
he  -ivill  risk  provoking  a  different  upheaval  of 
U.S.  protest  as  serious  as  that  which  ^eetcd 
his  invasion  of  Cambodia  If,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  he  ignores  ■, ocifer'.-us  dissent  and  relies 
on  the  belief  thit  he  has  the  b.icking  of  a 
"silent  majority."  he  may  find  that  many 
present  supporters  will  turn  against  him  on 
the  ground  that  he  .Ulowed  disruption  to 
reach  a  point  where  the  politiwl  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nation  h»s  become 
grievously  impaired. 

WHAT'S    THE    DIRECTION? 

Reconc'.liatinn  does  net  me.-Hn  anenipting 
to  suffuse  the  U.S.  with  sweetness  and  light. 
Reconciliation  does  not  imply  that  dissent 
should  cease  on  ilie  ground  that  •the  Presi- 
dent knows  besi.'^  Nor  does  it  imply  that 
policies,  foreign  or  domestic,  should  be  aban- 
doned whenever  they  encounter  vigorous  in- 
ternal resistance.  Either  of  those  paths  to 
reconciliation  is  inconsistent  with  the  central 
theory  and  the  best  experience  of  American 
democracy. 

We  are  going  to  disagree.  Never  a  homoge- 
neous or  conformist  people.  Amerlcms  have 
down  the  years  achieved  unity  enough 
through  their  shared  sense  of  fonvard  mo- 
tion, of  hope.  What  now  undermines  the 
national  confidence  and  cohesion  is  not  the 
inevitable  recurrence  cf  dissension,  but  the 
weakening  of  belief  that  the  nation  is  mov- 
ing, despite  its  quarrels,  in  some  wortli- 
while  direction. 

The  President  of  the  U.S.  has  a  part  to 
play  in  restoring  a  vision  of  the  .American 
future.  After  continental  expansion  had 
been  achieved,  after  U.S.  world  power  had 
been  demonstrated,  after  economic  growth 
came  to  be  assumed,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Americans,  especially  the  young,  should 
more  insistently  ask,  "W'hat  else?  What 
next?"  Nor  was  it  either  surprising  or  de- 
plorable that  this  questioning  should  turn 
upon  nonmaterial  values  such  as  those  rep- 
resented by  civil  rights  and  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  wai^n  Vietnam. 

To  knead  this  new  moral  concern  Into 
some  new  sense  of  where  the  US.  is  going 
calls  for  a  transformation  in  the  style  of 
presidential  leadership.  Through  most  of 
our  history,  Congress  was  the  most  impor- 
tant federal  organ  in  a  nation  where  the  cen- 
tral political  task  was  the  resolution  of  con- 
flicts between  regions  and  economic  inter- 
est groups.  The  challenge  of  the  great  de- 
pression, overshadowing  such  conflicts. 
ushered  in  forty  years  of  presidential  ascend- 
ancy. World  War  11,  the  cold  war,  and  the 
prosperity  that  everybody  w.inted  had  con- 
firmed the  tendency  to  think  of  the  policy- 
making power  as  concentrated  in  the  White 
House,  where  national  unity  is  symbolized. 

That  era  has  ended  In  a  room  full  of  stu- 
dents watching  Nixon's  May  8  televised  press 
conference,  a  girl  said.  "He  speaks  as  if  it's 
his  country;  It's  our  country,  too  "  It  Is.  in- 
deed, and  it  is  also  the  country  of  the  flag- 
waving  construction  workers,  the  enraged 
blacks,  and  a  hundred  other  factions  whose, 
viewpoints  and  demands  will  be  harder  to 
compromise  than  the  traditional  issues  of 
economic  rivalry. 

The  role  of  Congress,  that  instrum.ent  of 
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government  Intended  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple In  the  multiplicity  of  their  political  wills, 
is  now  more  necessary  than  It  ever  was.  Nix- 
on has  been — or  has  seemed  to  be — too  iso- 
lated. Part  of  the  shock  of  his  Cambodian 
decision  came  from  the  public's  sense  that 
neither  this  specific  action  nor  the  whole 
Southeast  Asia  policy  had  been  considered 
and  decided  on  a  sufficiently  broad  and  rep- 
resentative base. 

If  Nixon  does  his  part,  If  he  moderates  the 
embattled  tone  of  the  Administration,  If  he 
shows  more  of  the  kind  of  initiative  em- 
bodied in  his  new  P.imily  Assistance  Act  now 
before  Congress  (see  page  66).  if  he  agrees 
that  Congress  has  an  important  function  in 
foreign  and  military  policy,  then  a  corre- 
spondlrigly  heavy  responsibility  for  concilia- 
tion will  shift  to  the  shoulders  of  his  present 
critics. 

WH.\T  OTHERS  C.^N  DO 

Among  critics  of  the  war  are  men  who  seem 
to  have  staked  their  reputations  on  the  pre- 
diction that  it  must  lead  to  disaster.  'I  hey 
should  stop  speaking  as  if  nothing  short  of 
disaster  in  Vietnam  will  satisfy  them.  Among 
critics  of  Nixon  are  some  who  are  likewise 
committed  to  his  failure.  This  kind  of  parti- 
sanship Will  Impede  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion 

Journalism,  tiiough  not  unfairly  biased  in 
the  way^plro  Aenew  says- it  Is,  does  have  a 
deep-seated  and  regrettable  tendency  to 
prefer  the  dramatic  confrontation  between 
extreme  views  to  the  less  exciting  processes 
of  reasonable  discourse  and  compromise. 
This  preference  has  been  a  powerful  factor 
In  brineing  about  a  sense  of  national  dis- 
Integraticn — e-specially  since  protesters  of  all 
sorts  have  discovered  the  hunger  of  the  TV 
screen  for  visually  exciting:  political  expres- 
sion. Restraint  of  this  appetite  could  be  one 
of  Journalism's  contributions  to  reconcilia- 
tion. 

The  academic  community,  organized 
around  value-free  science,  has  been  ill-pre- 
pared— and  left  the  nation  Ill-prepared — 
for  a  present  and  future  politics  turning 
•  largely  upon  the  Intricacies  of  how  moral 
values  applv  to  practical  policies.  Correc- 
tion of  this  defect  will  be  a  long-range  proc- 
ess, but  of  immediate  help  would  be  a  mod- 
icum of  humility  that  at  least'^recognizes 
the  difBculty  of  applying  purely  idealistic 
crUeria  to  the  actual  choices  now  before  us. 

AH  responsible  citizens  who  may  disagree 
with  the  President,  and  each  other,  on  spe- 
cific acts  and  policies  must  recognize  the 
higher  national  necessity  of  defending  the 
whole.  And  resolved  Into  a  k.nd  of  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  taking  his  concUlatory 
statements  at  face  value  ^  we  should  give 
him  the  fullest  possible  support  In  his  ef- 
forts to  contain  the  fissioning  forces  of  this 
country. 

The  President  needs  our  help  because  we 
need  his.— M  W.  '  _-  ' 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
AND  INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  24,  a  group  of  major  na- 
tional employers  associations  In  the 
consthiction  industry  wrote  a  telegram 
to  President  Nixon  on  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  wage  inflation  in  this  country's 
largest  industry.  The  telegram  notes  that 
wage  inflation  in  the  construction  indus- 
try over  thf  last  3  years  has  amounted 
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to  nearly  60  percent  and  no  end  is  in 
sight.  It  goes  on  to  observe  in  sliocking 
terms  that: 

Our  huge  Industry,  with  its  3.8  million  em- 
ployees, is  planting  the  seeds  for  an  Inflation 
which  will  far  outstrip  anything  this  coun- 
try has  yet  experienced  and  every  additional 
wage  settlement  made  as  the  months  pass 
will  nurture  those  seeds. 

The  employers  associations  representa- 
tives conclude  from  this  that : 

We  need  action  now,  not  months  from  now, 
to  control  the  wild  inflation  In  this  industry 
and  this  action  mtist  come  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

They  go  on  to  make  a  very  construc- 
tive proposal,  one  which  I  feel  should  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  the  admin- 
istration in  its  continuing  efforts  to  com- 
bat inflation.  They  suggest  that  construc- 
tion wages  be  fixed  at  those  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1970,  and  to  accomplish  the 
stabilization  of  construction  wages  and 
prices,  an  appropriate  tax  be  levied  upon 
the  contractors'  domestic  construction 
operations  to  prevent  any  windfall  pi-or.t 
by  the  employer  as  the  result  of  redeter- 
mination of  wages.  During  the  period  of 
control,  management  and  labor  would 
cooperate  in  developing  a  national  sta- 
bilization agreement  containing'  "no 
strike"  and  "no  lockout"  pledges  with 
provisions  that  wage  di.spute  arbitration 
be  developed  and  implementod. 

At  this  point  in  the  Recohd  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  names  of  those  who  signed 

it: 

[Telegram] 

Ju^fE  24,  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  the  undersigned  representatives  of 
major  national  employers  associations  in  the 
construction  Industri'.  who  are  members  of 
the  Council  of  Construction  Employers,  be- 
lieve. In  tlie  light  of  runaway  wage  increases 
for  the  building  trades,  that  the  restraint 
proposals  In  your  address  of  June  17  fall  far 
short  of  meeting  the  critical  problems  of 
wage  Inflation  in  tlHs_^  country's  largest 
industry. 

The  construction  wage  Inflation  averaged 
a  minimtun  of  14 '^  in  1969.  will  add  an  ad- 
ditional 18'"-:  m  1970  and  at  least  another 
18'"c  in  1971.  This  is  far  beyond  the  6.7 ^i 
increase  for  1969  mentioned  in  the  govern-, 
ment  analysis  handed  out  at  the  Wiiite 
House  last  week  and  is  in  fact  on  a  cumu- 
lative basis  nearly  60':    over  three  years. 

These  conditions  result  not  only  in  In- 
creased economic  burden  to  the  owners  of 
'  construction  projects,  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, but  the  entire  economy  is  thre.itened 
by  the  spillover  eHects  of  exorbitant  wage 
increases  in  construction. 

The  construction  industry  itself  Is  suf- 
fering heavy  economic  loss  es  a  result  of 
employer  attempts  to  resist  the  demands  of 
organized  labor.  Increased  construction  costs 
threaten  our  markets.  Finally,  productivity, 
generally  has  tended  to  decrease  as  the  rate 
of   wage   increases   has    accelerated. 

Even  more  serious  than  the  effect  on  our 
industry  Is  the  inevitable  spread  of  these 
Increased  rates  to  other  industries.  Con- 
struction unions  now  are  playing  a  gigantic 
game  of  leap  frog;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  others  learn  there  are  no  effective  lim- 
its and  Join  the  game. 

These  Inevitably  result  in  higher  costs 
with  less  value  added  to  construction  buy- 
ers, which  include  the  Federal  Government 
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with  its  major  national  construction  pro- 
grams In  the  fields  of  housing,  health  serv- 
ices, highways  and  urban  renewal. 

We  are  engaged  in  discussions  looking  to- 
ward improving  the  economic  Imbalance  on 
the  employers'  side  which  now  exists  in  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  Industry.  While  we 
expect  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible,  our 
realistic  view  Is  that  any  tangible  results  wii: 
necessarily  take  time  and  will  have  no  more 
effect  on  the  Immediate  cri=is  than  the  pro- 
posals you  made  June  17.  Meanwhile,  our 
huge  industry,  with  its  3.8  million  employees, 
is  planting  the  seeds  for  an  Inflation  which 
will  far  outstrip  anything  this  country  has 
yet  experienced  and  every  additional  wage 
settlement  made  as  the  months  pass  will 
nurture  those  ieeds.  We  need  action  now.  not 
months  from  now.  to  control  the  wild  in- 
flation in  this  industry  and  this  action  must 
come  from  government. 

We  respectfully  request  you  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  controls  in  our  industry 
for  such  length  of  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cool  union  demands  and  the  resultant  in- 
creases in  prices  and  thus  encourage  labor 
and  management  at  the  local  level  to  nego- 
tiate reasonable  agreement.:.  We  request  that 
construction  wages  be  establi.-hed  as  those  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1970. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  stabilization 
of  construction  wages  and  prices,  we  pro- 
pose that  an  appropriate  tax  be  placed  on 
ihe  contractors  domestic  construciion  oper- 
ations to  prevent  any  windfall  profit  by  the 
employer  as  the  result  of  the  redetermina- 
tion of  wages. 

During  the  period  of  these  controls.  m.^n- 
agement  and  labor,  with  government  encour- 
agement, should  cooperate  to  develop  a  na- 
tional stablliiation  agreement  containing  a 
nj  strike  no  lockout  pledge  with  provisions 
that  the  arbitration  of  wage  disputes  should 
be  developed  and  implemented.  This  proce- 
dure was  u.sed  most  effectively  in  previous 
emergencies. 

The   increase   in   construction   wage?   is  a 
tlireat  to  our  economy  which  has  been  build- 
ing for  several  years.  Nevertheless.  It  is  with 
us  and  its  perilotis  thrust  can  easily  be  docu- 
mented and  verified.  You  showed  great  po- 
litical  courage   in   many   other   crises.   This 
problem  demands  the  same  courage  now. 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.;  By:  Pred  W.  Mast.  Chairman, 
Labor  Committee;  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Wall  &  Celling  Contractors, 
By:    Jeremiah    Burns,    Labor    Liaison 
Committee;     Mechanical     Contractors 
Association  of  America,  By:  Pred  N.  Es- 
toplnal,  Jr.,  President;  National  Asso- 
ciation  of   Plumblng-Heatlng-CooUng 
Contractors,     By:     James     E      Curry, 
President;  National  Constructors  Asso- 
ciation, By:  Philip  S.  Lyon,  President; 
Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors 
of     America,     By:     Joseph     Sansone, 
President;  Sheet  Metal  &  Alrcondltlon- 
Ing  Contractors  National  Association. 
^    By:  James  H.  Ferguson.  Director.  In- 
dustry Relations. 


ROBERT   E.   M-CORD 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  sud- 
den and  untimely  passing  of  Robert  E. 
McCord,  the  senior  staff  member  of  the, 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

•I  had  the  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  to  know  Bob  well  and  work 
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with  liim  over  most  of  the  past  decade. 
I  learned  very  early  that  his  knov.iedge 
of  the  legislative  processes  as  well  as  the 
educational  problems  and  needs  of  the 
Nation  was  unsurpassed. 

He  was  in  every  way  the  ideal  profes- 
siDual  staff  member — capable,  loyal,  un- 
derstanding, dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious. To  him  must  go  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  the  impressive  legislative  rec- 
ord established  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  particularly  the 
achievements  of  the  past  10  years. 

Bob's  wisdom  and  experience  will  be 
missed  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  It 
is  consoling,  lio^vever,  to  remember  that 
his  imprint  'vill  remain  forever  on  the 
landmark  legislative  achievements  dur- 
ing the  period  he  so  ably  served  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  join  with  my  other  colleagues  in  ex- 
lending  my  c::ndolences  to  his  v.ife  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family. 


FREE  PUBLICATIONS 

HON.  JAIwisb.  FULTON 

OP   PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  1.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  am 
sending  to  citizens  in  my  district  to  en- 
courage all  to  take   advantage   of   the 
availability  of  the  excellent  free  publica- 
tions listed  for  distribution  by  allotment 
to  Congressmen  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
The  letter  follows : 
[Public  Document — Official  Business) 
Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 
To  My  Good  Friends:  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
write  you  personally  to  let  you  know  about 
the  excellent  government  booklets  now  avail- 
able for  our  District.  We  have  received  the 
lists  from  the  printer,  and  many  people  are 
asking  for  these  booklets  to  help  on  their 
homes,  economy  meals  for  families  and  help- 
ful advice  on  lawns,  trees  and  gardens. 

As  you  are  on  my  personal  list,  I  want  you 
to  know  alx)ut  these  booklets  and  pamphlets 
early,  as  I  am  always  surprised  how  well  u-rit- 
ten  and  popular  they  are. 

.^  our  annual  July  allotment  of  10.000 
booklets  does  not  go  far  in  our  big  District 
of  over  430.000  people,  I  am  getting  some  help 
from  several  of  my  friends — Congressmen 
who  are  not  running  for  reelection  this  year. 
I  believe  these  booklets  will  really  help  you 
to  keep  down  food  costs — as  I  have  been  con- 
cerned and  opposed  the  Agriculture  bloc 
moves  to  raise  further  the  prices  of  foods 
and  the  already  high  cost  of  meats. 

Check  5  choices  only,  as  our  supply  is  really 
limited,  and  I  can  only  send  this  letter  to  a 
selected  list  In  our  District.  I  will  be  glad  to 
see  these  are  sent  you  without  any  cost  or 
charge  as  an  extra  service  from  our  office. 
We  still  have  a  few  excellent  Cook  Books, 
191  pages) .  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. I  can  also  get  for  you  without  charge, 
so  let  me  hear  on  this,  too. 

These  booklets,  and  the  Cook  Book  are 
good.  But  please  limit  your  requests  to  5 
booklets  and  one  Cook  Cook  (G-1)  "Family 
Fare — Pood  Management  and  Recipes"  as  I 
can  only  obtain  a  limited  number  for  our 
District.  If  you  have  one  or  two  friends  who 
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are  not  on  my  personal  list,  or  who  are  new 
residents  of  our  District,  please  give  me  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  forward  them  one  of  these  lists,  and  will 
send  them  the  same  number  of  pamphlets 
as  long  as  our  supplies  permit. 

Be  sure  to  print  your  name  and  address  on 
biick  of  list,  place  in  a  stamped  envelope  and 
mail  to  mc  in  Washington,  D.C. — 2161  Ray- 
burn  Building. 

Am  always  glad  to  be  of  help  any  time. 
Best  wishes. 

Jim  Pulton. 

P.S.^ — If  you  don't  receive  your  booklets 
within  several  weeks,  WTlte  our  Washington 
Oifice  and  we  will  be  glad  to  check  for  you. 
Do  not  mail  your  list  to  U.S.  Agriculture 
Dept.,  as  these  booklets  are  distributed  with- 
out cost  only  through  my  individual  Con- 
gressman's allotment.  Sent  as  an  added  serv- 
ice to  our  District  (not  printed  at  Govern- 
ment expense) .  Jim. 


KNOW  ANYONE  WHO  C.^^NOT  READ 
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If  these  24  women  are  willing  to  give  of 
their  time  and  efforts  to  bring  this  gift  to  the 
people,  the  least  we  can  do  is  help  spread 
the  word  to  those  we  think  mlgiit  be  in- 
terested. Let's  try  for  100'^  literacy  in  Wetzel 
County. 

Please  call  or  WTite  Mrs.  John  Ross.  134 
Falrview  Drive,  New  Martinsville,  or  Tele- 
phone 455-1813. 


PROUD  OF  PEOPLE  OF  CRESCENT 
CITY,  FLA. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST   VIRGINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  MOLIjOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  edu- 
cation and  the  need  to  extend  it  into 
every  American  hom.e  is  one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  pressing  problems.  Solutions 
to  the  many  varied  questions  in  this  field 
can  only  be  found  if  private  citizens  help 
t  heir  Govei  nment. 

An  example  of  this  citizen  power  is 
found  in  the  Wetzel  County  Literacy 
Council  which  is  teaching  adults  to  read. 

Their  work  is  detailed  in  the  following 
editorial  in  the  Wetzel  Republican,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Hazel  Ewald.  I  take  great  pride 
in  reprinting  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  my  esteemed  colleagues  to 
read: 

Know   Anyone  Who   Can't  Read 

Wetzel  Countians  are  taking  another  giant 
step  forward  In  advancing  our  rating  cf 
literacy,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  24  women 
who  make  up  the  Wetzel  County  Literacy 
Council. 

These  women  recently  attended  a  work- 
shop sponsored  by  the  local  Lutheran  Church 
women  with  the  cooperation  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Adult  Basic  Educatlpn  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  They  are  ready 
and  willing  to  help  teach  adults  to  read. 

Can  you  Imagine  how  frustrating  it  must 
he  to  look  at  words  on  a  page  and  not  have 
them  mean  anything? 

Many  people  here  In  our  county  cannot 
read.  In  our  state  there  are  319.741  adults 
who  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion! 

These  people  can  now  be  helped  by  the 
Wetzel  County  Literacy  Council.  The  teach- 
ing Is  en  a  one  to  one  basis  w^th  the  stu- 
dents and  all  books  and  supplies  are  fur- 
nished. 

The  Laubach  Literacy  Course  was  used  In 
the  workshop  taught  by  Mrs.  Norma  Brook- 
hart  which  is  designed  to  teach  adult  men 
and  women  a  method  of  teaching  llliteratqf 
adults  how  to  read.  The  aim  of  this  method"^ 
Is  to  enable  the  adult  to  learn  to  read  the  V- 
language  he  speaks  as  quickly  and  enjoyable 
as  possible. 

Adults  will  find  this  method  of  reading 
meaningful  and  will  see  results  from  the 
very  beginning. 

This  may  be  the  opportunity  that  some  of 
our  people  have  hoped  and  prayed  for  to 
make  their  lives  fuller  and  more  satisfying. 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1970 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  strife  and  turmoil,  when  bad 
news  seems  to  supplant  the  cood — it  is 
heartening  to  find  a  story  such  as  is 
unfolding  in  Crescent  City,  Fla 

This  commtmity  of  1,682,  a^^covdinff  to 
unofficial  1970  census  figures,  is  a  lovely 
and  picturesque  area,  bountifully  blessed 
with  lakes  and  magnificent  woodlands. 

But,  the  story  is  that  the  people  of 
Crescent  City,  Fla.,  are  concerned  about 
the  people  in  Crescent  City,  111. 

.'^s  you  know,  that  small  northeastern 
Illinois  community  of  700  persons  was 
nearly  blown  off  the  map  when  a  train 
carrying  compressed  butane  gas  derailed, 
setting  off  explosions  and  fires  that  raged 
across  one-third  of  the  town. 

And  so  the  people  of  Crescent  City,  Fla., 
determined  to  aid  this  disaster-ridden 
community  with  a  "Let's  Help  Crescent 
City,  m.,"  drive. 

Mayor  Bob  Wiltcher,  Mrs.  Dan  Rob- 
erts, and  Ronnie  Hughes,  publisher  of 
this  Florida  town's  newspaper,  the 
Courier-Journal,  have  outlined  a  plan 
for  a  door-to-door  canvass  for  unwanted 
clothing,  furniture,  food,  and  money  to 
help  24  homeless  residents  of  Crescent 
City,  111. 

Courier-Journal  publisher  Hughes 
contacted  the  publisher  of  the  daily 
newspaper  in  Watsika,  HI.,  about  10  miles 
from  the  stricken  city,  to  obtain  first- 
hand information  concerning  the  mis- 
hap. 

The  Illinois  publisher  had  informed 
him  at  that  time  that  two  cars  full  of 
butane  were  still  burning  and  75  per- 
sons had  been  injured. 

Although  no  communication  was  avail- 
able at  that  time,  Mayor  Wiltcher  con- 
tacted the  Illinois  State  Police  and  asked 
them  to  reach  the  mayor  of  Crescent 
City,  111..  Fred  Sterrenberg,  to  find  out 
wliat  was  needed. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  the  real  story  of 
America.  We  are  a  land  of  people  who  are 
compassionate  and  who  want  to  help 
their  neighbor. 

I  have  made  many  trips  to  Crescent 
City,  Fla.,  a  part  of  my  district,  and  I 
can  attest  to  the  fact  th^  some  of  the 
finest  people  I  ever  met  make  their  home 
in  this  beautiful  area. 

I  think  that  Florida  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  people  of  Crescent  City.  Fla. 
I  think  the  people  of  America  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  people  of  Cres- 
cent City,  Fla. 

I  know  that  I  am. 
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WE  HAVE  MUCH  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 
ON  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OI^    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  I,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  weekend  marks  the  194th 
anniversary-  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  one  of  the 
mo.st  dramatic  and  far-reaching  docu- 
ments ever  writiep.  This  Fourth  oi  July 
will  be  imique  here  in  Washington  with 
a  massive  "Honor  Ai\erica  Day"  rally. 
which  will  be  held  on  the  Monument 
Grounds. 

Although  I  will  not  be  able  to  partici- 
pate personally  in  these  special  £ctiviti.3s 
on  Saturday  because  of  prior  commit- 
ments in  California,  our  thoughts  cer- 
tainly will  be  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
as  will  those  of  all  Americans  as  they 
observe  the  Fourth  of  July  whether  they 
do  tnis  with  family  ^ilherings  or  tradi- 
tional patriotic  celebrations,  many  of 
which  will  be  held  in  the  twenty  coun- 
ties of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, for  this  is  truly  a  day  in  which 
each  year  we  do  honor  America. 

The  organizers  of  the  Washington 
rally,  the  out«tanding  Americans,  Rev. 
Billy  Graham  and  Bob  Hope,  both  of 
whom  have  long  been  known  for  their 
dedicated  service  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  people,  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
efforts  they  are  undertaking  on  this  spe- 
cial Fourth  of  July. 

It  was  just  194  years  ago  when  our 
forefathers  declared  that  these  United 
States  of  America  "are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent 
States.'  There  ringing  words  were  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sen- 
tences ever  composed  by  man:  "We  hold 
the.se  truths  to  be  self  evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dov.  ed  by  their  creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness."  In  the  body  of  the  Declaration, 
clear,  concise  facts  of  how-  these  rights 
were  being  denied  were  stated. 

The  final  sentence  indicates  the  deep 
re.solve  of  Congress  and  is  worth  repeat- 
inu  today:  "And  for  the  support  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
pre  tection  of  divine  providence,  we  mu- 
tually pkd'-'e  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortums.  and  our  sacred  honor."  Then, 
each  of  the  56  delegates  of  the  13  Colo- 
nie.«  signed  his  name.  All  of  us  today 
must  pau.se  to  reflect  upon  the  courage 
required  to  sign  this  document  because, 
without  the  protection  of  the  divine 
providence  and  the  firm  resolve  of  the 
citizens  of  the  13  Cologies,  these  signers 
stood  to  lose  their  liberty,  their  families. 
their  personal  pc^sessions,  and  very  like- 
ly, their  lives. 

On  this  occasion,  the  194th  birthday  of 
our  Nation,  it  is  well  that  we  recall  the 
magnificent  ideals  and  principles  that 
emerged  from  the  war  of  independence 
and  how  these  ideals  and  principles  have 
been  maintained  and  expanded  through 
many  periods  of  trial  and  tribulation. 
Every  generation  since  our  Nation's  be- 
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ginning  has  been  faced  with  seemingly 
unsurmountable  problems.  Each  gener- 
ation of  Americans  has  met  these  prob- 
lems as  best  it  could  and  the  Nation  has 
emerged  even  stronger  than  before.  All 
of  us  should  know  tiiat  we  have  the 
power  to  achieve  the  democratic  goals  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity.  That 
was  the  puri^ose  of  the  coimtry  in  its  in- 
ception. That  is  me  purpose  still. 

W'ith  the  continuous  and  unparalleled 
efforts  of  the  political  institution  func- 
tioning as  initially  established  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  cur  Government 
has  e.'-Lhibited  an  unequaled  record  of 
achievement.  The  wisdom,  faith,  and 
courage  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  en- 
doi-sed  and  readopted  by  the  Amejican 
people  of  each  successful  era,  have  pro- 
moted results  unparalleled  in  history.  We, 
have  much  to  be  proud  of  on  this  the  4lh 
of  July,  1970. 
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STATE  INV0LVEME:NT  IN  WATER 
CHOICES 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF     LTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1970 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Spea'Kcr.  I 
commend  lo  tlie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues th?  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  critical  matter  of  mak- 
ing choices  in  the  allocation  of  our  re- 
sources. The  first  article  written  by  Rob- 
ert R.  Lee,  director  of  the  Idaho  Water 
Resources  Board,  in  the  fall-winter  1969- 
70  issue  of  Water  Spectrum,  comments 
on  the  need  for  State  involvement  in  de- 
cisions affecting  water-use  programs. 
The  article  follows: 

When  \V.\tfr-Use  Choices  Are  Made— Is 
Your  Statf.  on  the  Sidelines? 
iBv  Robert  R.  Lee) 
The  recent  move  toward  more  State  par- 
ticipation can  alter  the  current  balance  of 
power  in  water  planning  and  development. 
Today,    as    histonoally,    public    interest    in 
water  matters  is  l.irgely  determined  by  Con- 
gress. Opportunity  for  full  State  participa- 
tion in  making   public  Interest  determina- 
tions has  been  sorely  Inadequate. 

Over  a  period  of  decades  various  institu- 
tions and  committees  of  Congress  have  rec- 
ommended water  policy  changes  in  an  effort 
to  insure  that  the  public  interest  would  be 
served.  As  cat.ilogued  by  the  U.S.  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  these  efforts  began  as  early 
as  1908. 

During  that  year,  for  example,  the  Inland 
Waterways  Commission  and  the  National 
Conservation  Commission  made  recom- 
mendaUons  looking  toward  comprehensive 
national  water  resource  planning  and  devel- 
opment. Even  at  that  time  the  need  for  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  Federal  and  Stat* 
agencies  was  obvious.  In  1912,  Congress 
created  its  own  National  Waterways  Com- 
mission, composed  of  12  Congressmen,  which 
made  numerous  recommendations.  These 
recommendations  and  others  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  .^even-member  Waterways  Com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Commission  w:is  given  the  auihorl'v 
to  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  the  waterways  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  navigation  and  for  every  useful  purpose 
[And  some  of  us  have  presumed  thjt  the 


concept  of  comprehensive  planning  is  new  | 
This  legislation  was  never  implemented,  how- 
ever. 

In  1920,  the  Federal  Power  Comml.'sslDn  was 
created,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Agn- 
culture,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Later  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  was  made  an  independent 
agency  composed  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President. 

Several  solutions  to  agency  coordination 
problems  were  tested,  ranguig  from  the 
I'ennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
the  Pick-SIiian  plan  for  the  Missouri  Basin 
which  auUiorlz-d  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  U.S.  Buro-iii  of  Reclamation  lo  Join 
to  constru>'t  project.;  in  that  basin. 

The  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936  and  1944 
provided  for  interagency  cjcrdination  on  d 
nationwide  basis  and  brought  the  States 
into  tiie  water  resource  planning  process. 
Joint  efforts  were  stimulated  by  a  d-jsire  to 
reduce  or  prevent  confiict  between  agencies 
;-ince  the  agencies  realized  they  would  be 
inj-.red  by  infightirg. 

FoUcwiint  World  W.ir  II,  field  interagency 
coordination  ccmmitteefi  were  formed  in  the 
Mi-souri  and  Columbia  Basins  under  the 
direction  of  the  W.i.'-hington  le-.el  Federal 
Interagency  River  Basin^Committee.  scme- 
linus  called  "Firebrick." 

Intera?:cncy  planning  eJorts  v.-ere  author- 
izvd  for  the  .'irkai-.sas.  White  and  Red  Basins; 
the  New  England-New  York  Basin;  the  Dcla- 
wr.re  River  Ba^ln;  and  the  Poiom.\c  River 
Basin.  In  1033.  legislation  created  the  Texas 
Basins  Study  Commi-.'^ion  and  Southeast 
Basins  Studv  Commission,  whicii  were  tem- 
porary organizations  created  to  de\elop  com- 
prehensive w.-.ter  resource  plans. 

In  the  late  40's,  the  fir^t  Hoover  Com- 
mission sugaesled  that  better  coordination 
conld  be  achieved  by  gathering  all  water 
rerource  agencies  in  one  department.  Presi- 
dent Truman'^  Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mission in  1959  recommended  tl.e  establish- 
ment of  river  basm  planning  conamissions 
for  each  of  the  major  river  basins. 

The  Hoover  Commission  tjfi  1955  recom- 
mended a  Federal  WnterTle*ource  Board  to 
develop  policy  and  coordinate  aeency  activ- 
ities, and  that  project  review  functions  of 
tlie  Bureau  of  Budget  be  strengthened. 

President  Eisenhower's  Advisory  Commit-  ^ 
tee  en  Water  Resources  Policy  also  supported 
the  concept  of  river  basin  commissions  and 
proposed  an  independent  Board  of  Review 
for  water  projects  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  in  1961  recommended  that 
comprehensive  w..ter  development  plans  be 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Government  in  co- 
operation with  the  States  for  all  major  river 
basins  by  1970.  In  addition,  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Government 
stimulate  State  participation  in  planning 
a:id  development  through  water  resource 
planning  grants. 

The  Committee  was  in  a  better  position  to 
implement  its  recommendations  than  previ- 
ous study  commissions  since  its  members 
were  key  "members  of  each  of  the  major  Sen- 
ate Committees  which  have  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  water  resources. 

President  Kennedy's  proposed  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1961  included  the 
creation  of  a  Water  Resources  Council  com- 
po.sed  of  the  Secretaries  of:  Agriculture; 
.\rmy;  Health.  Education  and  Welfare;  and 
Interior.  It  also  proposed  the  establishment 
of  River  Basin  Commissions,  financial  grants 
to  States  for  water  planning,  plus  miscel- 
laneous items. 

After  several  years  debate  and  slight  mcc:- 
ficatlon,  these  essential  items  were  included 
in  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965.  which  became  PX.  89-80. 

In  1967  at  the  request  of  the  States  of  the 
Northwest,  the  Pacific  Northwest  River  Ba- 
sins Commission  was  created  as  a  Federal- 
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State  planning  entity  as  authorized  by  P..L 
89-80.  Since  then  three  other  river  basin 
commissions  have  been  created. 

The  most  recent  institutional  Innovation 
at  the  Federal  level  was  the  creation  of  the 
National  Water  Commission  in  1968.  The 
Commission  is  composed  of  non-Federal 
members  and  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  water  policy  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  In  1973. 

Historically,  the  decision-making  process 
for  water  projects  has  proceeded  In  this  man- 
ner. A  local  group  Interested  In  irrigation, 
flood  control,  watershed  Improvement,  or 
other  purposes  would  contact  the  principal 
Federal  agency,  their  Congressmen  or  Sen- 
ators to  see  if  they  could  get  a  project  stud- 
ied to  feasibility  grade.  Elected  officials  were 
usually  anxious  to  please  and  the  result  was 
that  an  agency's  planning  program  would  be 
fragmented.  Projects  would,  therefore,  re- 
quire several  years  to  study. 

Next,  the  existing  water  users  would  have 
to  be  satisfied  that  their  water  rights  would 
not  be  damaged.  (For  Instance,  it  took  years 
to  get  existing  irrigators  in  the  Boise  Project 
to  agree  to  an  exchange  of  water  contem- 
plated by  the  Southwest  Idaho  Water  Devel- 
opment Project.) 

Other  Federal  agencies  having  interests 
would  have  to  be  consulted,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
National  Park  Service  and  other  water  agen- 
cies. A  water  right  would  be  required.  Next, 
the  agency's  regional  office  and  the  Washing- 
ton office  would  review  the  project  to  see 
if  It  met  agency  standards  before  transmittal 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Con- 
gress. State  comments  would  be  requested 
and  public  hearings  held  locally  and  at  the 
national  level.  Official  adver.':e  comment  by 
a  Governor  or  serious  local  disagreement 
would  generally  result  in  a  project  delay 
or  veto.  Federal  budget  limitations  would 
cause  similar  consequences.  Projects  having 
regionwide  or  national  implications  would 
have  other  hurdles  to  overcome.  For  example, 
preservationists  were  able  to  delete  the  Mar- 
ble Canyon  Dam  from  the  Lower  Colorado 
Project,  since  water  would  encroach  on  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Monument. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  this  proc- 
ess and  how  will  the  process  be  altered,  if 
at  all,  in  the  future? 

First,  the  State  government  was  essential- 
ly bypassed  In  setting  study  priorities  and 
project  priorities.  Poor  use  was  made  of  Fed- 
eral planning  resources.  Overlapping  stvidies 
were  caused  by  local  agencies  seeking  to  get 
the  best  financial  break.  Projects  were 
planned  in  Isolation  without  analysis  of  im- 
pact or  relationship  to  other  projects  or  other 
public  resources.  Other  agencies,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  Congress  were  placed  in 
the  position  of  reacting  to  a  specific  pi-o- 
posal,  not  alternatives.  Congressmen  had 
little  factual  basis  for  determining  planning 
practices. 

The  formation  of  river  basin  commissions 
presents  an  opportunity  to  the  States  to  play 
a  significant  role  in  Improving  the  decision- 
making process.  A  commission  opens  the  way 
for  direct  State  participation  in  the  plan 
formulation  process  through  staff  analysis 
and  by  expression  of  what  the  State's  water 
needs  are.  The  States  in  the  Northwest  have 
insisted  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  River 
Basins  Commission  has  agreed  that  the 
Commission's  plan  will  be  developed  through 
subreglonal  planning  teams  and  will  then 
be  Integrated  into  a  regional  plan. 

The  States  can  make  their  greatest  input 
by  participating  first  In  the  subreglonal 
planning  efforts,  then  at  the  regional  level. 
We  believe  that  our  State  Water  Plan  can 
be  formulated  simultaneously  as  part  of  the 
Commission's  Plan. 

States  are  helping  insure  that  the  value 
Judgments  to  be  made  such  as  development 
versus  no  development.  Irrigation  verstis  fish, 
and  wild  river  versus  flood  control  are  made 
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by  the  public  rather  than  water  planning 
professionals.  The  States  have  insisted  that 
plans  for  three  objectives — national  econom- 
ic efficiency,  regional  development,  and  en- 
vironmental quality — will  be  developed  be- 
fore integration  into  a  single  plan.  The  Com- 
mission has  adopted  this  approach. 

Why  Is  this  recommendation  for  multiple 
objective  planning  and  a  display  of  more  in- 
formation to  the  decision-makers  needed? 

First,  I  would  submit  that  just  as  each 
individual  has  conflicting  goals  and  is  more 
than  economic  man,  so  does  society  have 
conflicting  goals  which  must  be  reconciled, 
such  as  economic  development  versus  preser- 
vation. There  is  an  Increasing  realization 
that  benefit-cost  analysis  as  customarily 
condttcted  can  lead  to  unreasonable  conclu- 
sions. We  are  all  aware  of  instances  where 
the  engineer's  dedication  to  economic  ef- 
ficiency has  resulted  in  proposals  to  build 
highways  through  redwood  forests  or  dams 
that  would  encroach  upon  national  monu- 
ments without  showing  alternatives  for 
meeting  the  same  objectives.  Much  of  the 
benefit -cost  analysis  is  nothing  more  than 
a  rough  requirements  approach  wherein  the 
least  costly  alternative  is  selected  to  satisfy 
the  forecasted  requirements.  Without  an 
overview  of  requirements  from  a  State,  re- 
gional, or  national  viewpoint,  nearly  any 
purpose  can  be  Justified  in  isolation.  Bene- 
fits for  power,  water  quality,  and  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  are  calrulated 
In  this  way.  The  true  economic  benefln?  from 
these  project  purposes  are  not  calculated. 

Second,  is  recognition  that  more,  not  less. 
Information  is  required  by  the  decision- 
makers. The  effort  to  distill  all  benefits  and 
costs  to  a  dollar  figure  to  be  included  in  a 
benefit-tost  ratio  Is  much  like  the  search 
cf  alchemists  to  turn  lead  to  gold.  Our  pro- 
cedures for  quantification  are  Imperfect, 
and  we  need  more  not  less  Information  on 
the  outputs  from  alternative  plans. 

Third,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  quanti- 
fication of  costs  and  benefits,  water  planning 
professionals  are  recognizing  that  justifica- 
tion of  a  single  plan  may  not  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  The  present  system  often  forces 
the  professional  planner  to  make  value  judg- 
mentjs  which  are  rightly  the  province  of 
elected  officials.  The  role  of  the  professional 
planner  Is  to  indicate  to  decision-makers  the 
menu  of  choices  available.  This  is  a  new 
role,  for  many  planners  and  engineers,  and 
.sometimes  they  find  it  difficult  to  accept. 
Some  engineers  confuse  their  professional 
role  with  that  of  their  own  code  of  values 
and  would  like  to  Impose  those  values  on 
society.  Yet  value  judgments  are  so  much 
a  part  of  water  resource  planning  and  devel- 
opment that  the  resolution  of  conflicting 
values  must  be  left  to  representatives  of  the 
public. 

Fourth,  Is  growing  realization  that  water 
projects  can  determine  the  growth  patterns 
of  our  Nation,  regions,  and  communities. 
Projects  cannot  be  viewed  in  Isolation  as 
merely  satisfying  projected  needs  based  on 
historic  trends.  We  must  know  what  the  po- 
tentional  is  for  water  and  related  land  re- 
source development  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  country  irrespective  of  allocation  of 
historic  shares  of  population  or  economic 
growth.  In  addition,  we  can  learn  from  the 
experience  of  freeway  planners  who  discov- 
ered that  the  freeways  themselves  caused 
traffic,  population,  and  economic  growth  to 
take  place  in  a  fashion  that  would  not  have 
been  realized  without  the  freeways. 

To  a  great  degree,  water  facilities  can  de- 
termine the  location  and  nature  of  popula- 
tion growth.  There  is  currently  a  great  de- 
bate as  to  whether  water  should  be  Im- 
ported to  the  Southwestern  United  States. 
Tlie  first  question  to  be  answered  should  be 
what  will  happen  if  water  Is  not  Imported 
to  the  Southwest.  Will  communities  really 
stop  growing;  will  the  existing  population 
experience  thirst?  I  would  guess  that  If  wa- 
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ter  is  not  taken  into  tlie  Southwest,  the 
growth  that  could  occur  there  would  happen 
elsewhere,  but  that  if  water  is  imported  to 
that  area  of  the  country,  the  recent  growth 
trends  will  be  perpetuated.  Decision-makers 
at  the  highest  level  should  be  concerned 
with  the  question  of  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  continue  to  concentrate  population  m  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Southwest 

Fifth,  is  the  recognition  that  there  is  no 
single  national  water  policy  and,  therefore, 
no  well  defined  national  objectr.e — but 
many  policies  and  many  objectives  The  Wa- 
ter Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965  recog- 
nizes economic  efficiency,  aesthetic  consid- 
eration, and  regional  de\elopment.  which  in 
a  given  instance  may  be  conflicting  objec- 
tives. Moreover,  we  ha\e  federal  acreage  re- 
tirement programs  versus  other  programs  for 
putting  land  under  development,  policies  for 
drainage  of  marshlands  versus  other  policies 
for  purchase  of  mar.shlands  to  proMde  wild- 
life habitat,  a  wild  rivers  policy  versus  a  de- 
velopment policy.  I  would,  therefore,  submit 
that  there  is  no  national  policy  separate 
from  State  and  regional  policies  which  helps 
resolve  conflicting  objectives.  The  goals  of 
the  establishment  of  national  policv,  and 
the  multiple  objective  planning  approach 
make  it  possible  for  State  policy  makers  to 
choose  among  the  alternatives. 

There  are  limitations  to  any  planning  ap- 
proach, and  this  Is  true  of  the  effort  to  define 
multiple  objectives  Before  spelling  out  what 
some  of  these  limitations  are.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  I  believe  the  new  ^approach  to 
be  a  signiflcant  step  for\\ard  in  the  field  of 
water  resource  planning 

The  most  obvious  problem  is  that  there 
will  be  substantial  extra  planning  costs  over 
the  traditional  way  of  looking  at  a  single 
alternative.  Unless  the  effort  is  funded  over 
and  above  regular  approprti;tions.  the  ap- 
proach can  result  in  a  frarmentation  of 
agency  programs  with  resulting  delav  In 
completing  project  ffaslblllty  studies.  Since 
projects  are  the  staff-of-life  of  water  agen- 
cies, they  will  be  reluctant  to  assume  this 
approach  unless  addit-onal  funds  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  second  problem  i<  that  a  display  of 
alternatives  will  undoubtedly  supply  special 
Interest  groups  with  verbal  ammunition  to 
support  their  particular  viewpoints  There 
seems  to  be  an  ethic  in  our  society  which 
would  lead  us  to  avoid  controversy,  and  dis- 
playing alternatives  will  likely  promote  con- 
troversy. Som*  would  want  to  stifle  this,  but 
I  believe  full  public  discussion  of  various  al- 
ternatives serves  as  an  aid  to  the  decision- 
makers and  improves  the  decision-making 
process. 

Third,  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  an  expres- 
sion of  State  objectives  at  the  outset  of  the 
planning  process.  You  should  be  able  to  get 
agreement  on  alternative  objectives  to  be 
studied  such  as  national  efficiency,  regional 
development,  or  quality  of  the  environment, 
but  we  cannot  expect  them  to  make  choices 
among  these  objectives  until  the  studies  are 
completed.  The  very  reason  they  will  em- 
brace the  multiple  objective  approach  Is  be- 
cause they  expect  to  learn  more  about  what 
the  choices  are. 

For  example,  our  Idaho  Water  Resource 
Board  cannot  tell  you  what  its  position  is 
with  respect  to  development  or  non-develop- 
ment of  the  Salmon  Riv»r  B;u-ln.  This  Is 
because  the  consequences  of  development 
versus  non-developm.ent  have  net  yet  been 
furnished  to  them.  This  :=  not  to  say  that 
certain  groups  in  the  Stat#  have  not  ex- 
pre.ssed  opinions  on  what  should  be  done 
with  the  Salmon  River,  but  the  Board  feels 
keenly  its  responsibility  t-o  serve  the  public  « 

Interest  as  far  as  the  Stat?  of  Idaho  is  con- 
cerned. Therefore,  the  Board  has  gone  on 
record  supporting  a  study  of  the  Salmon 
River  B,isin  in  all  of  Its  ramifications,  rang- 
ing from  no  development  through  full  de- 
velopment. I  believe  thla  example  illustrates 
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why  planners  should  not  expect  to  get  a 
prejudgment  by  the  States  as  to  what  the 
States'  objectives  are  until  the  results  of 
the  multiple  objective  study  are  available. 
The  key  issue  in  multiple  objective  plan- 
ning Ls  who  decides  which  plan  best  serves 
the  public  Interest.  I  believe  that  In  the 
search  for  the  public  Interest  the  States  can 
gr.  e  very  strong  signals  to  the  Federal  agen- 
c:es  so  that  agencies  are  not  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  decide  what  plans  should 
be  recommended  for  adoption.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  It  la  not  the  function  of  Federal 
agencies  to  reconcile  the  divergent  views  as 
to  how  water  resource  development  should 
proceed,  but  rather  that  this  is  a  key  respon- 
sibility of  State  government.  At  the  first 
Instance,  the  States-  can  help  In  the  area  of 
communication  with  local  people  by  request- 
ing organization  of  county  cr  subreglonal 
water  committees  composed  of  water  leaders 
who  are  supported  by  technical  subcom- 
mittees. These  local  organizations  can  re- 
view, evaluate,  and  contribute  basic  Infor- 
mation. The  State  can  act  as  liaison  between 
Federal   agencies  and   local   interests. 

We  expect  that  our  planning  program  will 
proceed  in  harmony  with  local.  State,  and 
Feder.il  agencies  through  the  Pacific  North- 
west River  Basins  Commission.  We  expect  to 
conduct  interagency  studies  to  formulate 
comprehensive  subreglonal  plans  for  the 
State  of  Idaho  which  will  serve  as  input 
to  our  State  Water  Plan  and  as  part  of  the 
Commission's  Comprehensive  Regional  Plan. 
As  plans  to  meet  multiple  objectives  are  for- 
mulated, these  will  be  brought  to  our  Idaho 
Water  Resource  Board  that  will  evaluate 
them  and  adopt  a  tentative  plan  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  public  and  hearings  held. 
The  Board  will  evaluate  the  information  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  before  adopting  a 
final  plan.  The  Board's  recommendations  will 
then  go  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  River 
Basins  Commission  which  will  attempt  to 
reconcile  interstate  problems  before  sending 
recommendations  to  the  Water  Resources 
Council  and  the  Congress.  We  feel  that  State 
participation  in  providing  service  to  local 
county  water  planning  efforts  and  recon- 
ciling divergent  Interests  will  Improve  the 
planning  process  and  insure  the  adoption  of 
projects  that  meet  the  public  Interest. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  States  can 
perform  an  important  service  In  acting  as 
chairmen  of  coordinated  planning  groups 
composed  of  Federal  and  State  agencies.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  have  been  Involved  In 
Type  II  studies  where  they  have  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  the  coordinated  plan- 
ning efforts.  Reports  are  that  this  approach 
has  worked  well  because  the  States  can  help 
coordinate  planning  activities  when  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  themselves  would  be  unable  to 
do  so.  Although  the  procedure  outlined  may 
not  be  perfect,  you  need  only  consider  how 
the  system  presently  wcrks  to  realize  that 
the  multiple  objective  approach  holds 
promise. 

In  summary,  I  would  submit  that  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  Improving  water  re- 
source decisionmaking — so  that  it  represents 
the  public  Interest — rest*  with  the  States. 
Active,  capable  State  water  agencies  are  es- 
sential. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  .'spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long  ? 


July  2,  1970 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
ask-s:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  a-sks: 


HOW  CAN  THIS  INFLATION  BE 
STOPPED 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEX.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  1.  1970 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  inflation  has  agitated  the 
Nation  for  some  time.  I  hav^Joined  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  suggesting  leoiislative 
action,  some  of  it  presently  pending. 

However,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  an 
addres.s  by  the  ."^enior  vice  pieFident  of 
the  Fidelity  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
E.  Sherman  Adani.^.  that  I  believe  merits 
our  serious  .consideration.  Mr.  Adams 
15  an  economist  and  speaks  knowledge- 
ably  and  eloquently. 

I  insert  this  address  at  this  point: 
How  Can  This  Inflation  be  Stopped 

Today  there  is  widespread  concern  about 
the  future  of  the  .American  economy.  Busi- 
ness expaHsion  has  ground  to  a  hali  and  we 
appear  to  be  teetering  on  the  verge  of  reces- 
.-lon.  Nevertheless,  price  inflation  continues 
una':ated. 

Many  people  have  become  convinced  that 
the  Inflation  will  go  en  indefinitely,  that  it 
has  now  become  part  of  our  way  of  life.  Thev 
believe  that  the  inflationary  spiral  could  not 
be  stopped  by  anything  less  than  a  severe 
depression,  and  this  is  plainly  something;  this 
nation  would  not  tolerate.  On  these  premises, 
we  could  be  headed  for  a  long  perUxl  of  slug- 
gish business  with  continuing  Inflation. 

In  contrast,  some  observers  are  optimistic. 
The  official  view  in  Washington  Is  that  a 
recession  can  be  avoided  and  that  a  mere 
pause  in  business  expansion  will  soon  slow 
down  the  rising  trend  in  living  cocts.  Look- 
ing across  the  valley.  .'Vdmlnlstration  spokes- 
men forecast  an  early  resumption  of  eco- 
nomic growth  but  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
tinuing slackening  in  the  rate  of  Inflation. 

The  question  is  whether  this  is  actually 
going  to  happen.  Will  the  Administrations 
policy  prescription  really  work? 

THE  OFFICIAL  SCENARIO 

To  date,  the  Administration  has  relied 
soU^ly  on  general  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
to  restrict  the  demand  for  goods  anU  services 
on  the  theory  that  this  would  suffice  to  cure 
the  Inflation.  The  party  line  has  been  that 
nothing  else  needs  to  be  done 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  re- 
strictive monetary  and  fiscal  p)ollcles  could 
slow  down  business  activity  and  they  hpve 
been  doing  exactly  that,  as  advert!.=;ed.  But 
the  real  question  is  whether  Inflation  can 
be  brought  under  control  simply  by  prcxluc- 
ing  a  mild  business  slowdown.  As  yet  there 
Is  little  evidence  that  this  approach  Is  going 
to  succeed. 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  describes  In 
some  detail  what  the  Council  hopes  will 
happen  this  year.  By  mid-year,  after  three 
calendar  quarters  of  little  or  no  Increase  In 
real  output,  businesses  will  find  themselves 
selling  In  markets  less  receptlv^  to  price  in- 
creases. This  will  Influence  their  pricing 
policlea  and  also  stiffen  their  resistance  to 
wage  demands. 


The  Council  contends  that  these  pressures 
will  continue  to  damp  down  Inflation  as  long 
as  output  remains  below  its  potential,  even 
though  output  may  increase.  Thus,  in  the 
second  half  of  1970,  it  anticipates  some 
relaxation  of  monetary  policy  to  stimulate 
business  recovery  and  holds  that  such  an  ex- 
pansion would  nevertheless  permit  a  further 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Thereafter,  the  Council  envisions  more  of 
the  same:  continuing  slow  economic  growth 
and  a  further  gradual  decline  in  the  rate  of 
inflation  until  It  subsides  to  a  tolerable  rate, 
at  which  time  It  will  be  safe  to  permit  output 
to  rise  to  Its  full  potential. 

WILL  THIS  APRROACH  WORK? 

An  appealing  scenario,  certainly.  But  is  it 
realistic?  What  are  the  chances  that  all  the 
players  will  play  out  their  roles  as  written? 

As  highly  competent  economists  and  hon- 
est men,  the  members  of  the  President's 
Council  do  not  themselves  evaluate  these 
chances  as  100  per  cent.  Indeed,  their  report 
Is  refreshingly  candid  In  its  recognition  of 
dangers  that  lie  ahead.  It  admits  that  the 
timing  and  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  present 
policies  on  Inflation  is  "somewhat  uncertain." 

The  uncertainties  may  be  even  more  un- 
certain than  that.  One  question  mark  is 
what  will  happen  to  the  Federal  budget.  Mr. 
Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  1971  is  barely  in 
balance.  The  precariously  slim  surplus  It 
projects  could  quickly  be  erased  by  any  one 
of  a  dozen  different  actions  or  inactions  by 
the  Congress.  By  year  end.  a  sizeable  budg- 
etary deficit  could  be  in  prospect.  That 
would  be  Inflationary  in  itself  and  would 
tend  to  reinforce  inflationary  expecia- 
tions,  esf>eclally  among  businessmen. 

But  even  If  a  budgetary  surplus  Is  some- 
how achieved,  the  question  remains  whether 
the  official  policy  prescription  will  check  in- 
flation. Is  the  inflationary  psychology  likely 
to  dissipate  when  the  Government  Is  assur- 
ing the  nation  that  public  policy  will  stimu- 
late a  business  upturn  before  the  end  of  the 
year?  After  all,  if  government  economists  can 
look  across  a  valley,  so  can  other  people. 

WHAT  IF  IT  DOESN'T  WORK? 

There  is  a  very  real  possibility,  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  actors  may  not  adhere  to 
the  roles  assigned  to  them  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's scesfiario.  The  wage-price  spiral  may 
continue  to  ignore  its  script.  Also,  Congress 
might  intrude  itself  into  the  act  again.  And 
unless  there  is  a  significant  deceleration  of 
Inflation  over  the  months  ahead,  measures 
for  stimulating  recovery  may  have  to  be 
postponed. 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
headed  either  for  a  severe  recession  or  an 
upsurge  of  inflition  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Burns  has  assured  us  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  do  everything  In  Us  power  to  pre- 
vent a  serious  recession  and  that  it  Is  equally 
determined  to  combat  inflation.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  that  the  Inflation  may 
prove  to  be  more  stubborn  than  the  policy 
makers  anticipate. 

What  if  this  turns  out  to  be  the  ca-se?  If 
the  inflation  does  not  succumb  to  a  brief 
dip  in  business,  what  then?  Will  we  at  that 
point  have  to  choose  between  either  a  pro- 
longed recession  or  resigning  ourselves  to 
perpetual  inflation? 

Or  are  there  other  things  that  could  be 
done  that  might  help  stop  the  inflation?  And 
if  this  Is  so,  should  we  not  be  giving  serious 
thought  to  these  pos.sibiiitles  right  now  be- 
fore we  find  ourselves  in  a  worse  mess  than 
we  are  In  already? 

A   NEW   KIND   OF  INFLATION 

It  Is  Important  to  recogn;z.e  that  our  econ- 
omy is  presently  experiencing  a  new  kind  of 
Inflation.  Nor  c.ompletely  new,  of  course,  but 
different  enough  to  merit  careful  analysis. 

In  the  past,  inflations  have  been  largely  a 
matter  cf  excess  demand  and  thev  have  come 
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to  an  end  when  demand  subsided.  For  that 
matter,  the  present  inflation  was  originally 
triggered  In  the  mid-1960's  by  an  upsurge  In 
demand.  But  by  now,  it  has  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Demand  Is  no  longer  exces- 
sive. To  a  greater  degree  than  In  any  pre- 
vious period,  our  present  Inflation  Is  powered 
not  by  excess  demand  but  by  rising  costs.  It 
has  changed  from  a  demand-pull  to  a  cost- 
push  Infiatlon. 

Since  1965,  prices  and  wages  have  been 
chasing  each  other  upward  at  an  accelerat- 
ing pace.  This  wage-price  spiral  has  now  be- 
come the  core  of  the  inflationary  process  and 
has  developed  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
munity to  the  effects  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
pwlicies. 

Incidentally,  when  I  use  the  phra.se  wage- 
price  spiral,  I  do  so  simply  because  It  Is  a 
matter  of  common  visage,  not  because  I  wish 
to  convey  any  Implication  a,s  to  which  came 
first,  the  rise  in  prices  or  the  rise  in  wages. 
That  Is  an  Interesting  question,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  has  little  bearing  on  the  problem  tha' 
confronts  us  today.  The  urgent  problem  now 
is  not  how  the  spiral  started  but  how  it  can 
be  stopped. 

The  wage-price  spiral  is  not  a  brand  new 
phenomenon,  of  course.  It  played  some  part 
In  earlier  periods  of  inflation.  But  today  it 
has  acquired  more  momentum  of  Its  own 
than  ever  before.  To  a  greater  degree.  It  has 
become  self-propelling,  semi-autonomous. 

IS    MONtTARY*  POLICY    IN    TROUBLE? 

This  raises  the  question  whether  general 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  alone  can  effec- 
tively control  this  Inflationary  spiral  or 
whether  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
additional  measures  designed  to  affect  it 
directly. 

Most  economists  in  this  country  are  par- 
ticularly attached  to  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icies because  they  are  overall,  conditioning 
controls  which  do  not  Interfere  with  the 
Interplay  of  comi>etitive  market  forces.  We 
are  reluctant  to  admit  that  .'^o  many  of  our 
markets — including  the  labor  market  as  well 
as  the  whole  area  of  administered  industrial 
prices — have  developed  so  many  imperfec- 
tions and  rigidities  that  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  may  not  always  work  the  way  they 
are  supposed  to.  But  if  this  is  in  fact  the 
case,  then  the  sooner  we  face  up  to  it,  the 
better. 

Indeed,  it  Is  perfectly  plain  that  In  the 
world  of  Industry,  some  of  the  rigidities  are 
truly  formidable.  Once  upon  a  time  we  used 
to  say  that  what  goes  up  must  come  down. 
But  today,  when  industrial  prices  or  wages  go 
up,  we  know  they  will  not  come  down.  They 
are  geared  to  a  ratchet,  which  my  dictionary 
defines  as  a  mechanism  which  allows  motion 
in  one  direction  only.  The  old  saying  needs 
to  be  updated  to  read:  What  goes  up  goes 
higher. 

Moreover,  It  has  been  apparent  over  the 
past  year  that  monetary  policy  is  no  longer 
operating  the  way  the  textbooks  say  it 
should.  Federal  Reserve  policies  have  made 
credit  scarce  for  borrowers  who  are  depend- 
ent on  banks  for  credit  but  not  for  large  cor- 
porations, which  happen  to  be  the  big  spend- 
ers. Interest  rates  have  gone  skyhigh  but 
liave  had  little  deterrent  effect  on  borrowing 
and  spending  by  big  business.  A.s  a  matter  of 
fact,  higher  Interest  rates  have  contributed 
to  the  rise  In  the  consum.er  price  index  which 
Is  one  of  the  main  ingredients  in  the  wage- 
price  spiral. 

So  perhaps  it  Is  time  we  took  a  new  look  a: 
this  whole  problem. 

aULE  Otrx  WAGE-PRICE  CONTROLS 

Let  me  reassure  you  right  now  that  I  am 
not  leading  up  to  recommending  mandatory 
controls  over  wages,  prices  and  profits.  As 
you  doubtless  know,  many  persons,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  businessmen,  do  think 
we  should  resort  to  this  type  of  control. 
George  Meany  has  stated  his  opinion  that 
this  would  be  the  only  way  to  stop  this  in- 
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flatlon.  And  among  the  academicians,  J.  K. 
Galbralth  contends  that  our  present-day 
economy — "The  New  Industrial  State"— in'- 
evltably  generates  such  persistent  wage- 
price  pressures  that  mandatory  controls  are 
now  required. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  us,  at  this  stage  at 
least,  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  wage- 
price  controls.  Also,  there  Is  little  Indica- 
tion that  the  American  people  would  be 
willing  to  adopt  such  a  distasteful  expedient 
unless  they  should  become  convinced  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  stop  inflation. 

There  are.  however,  various  possible  alter- 
natives short  of  mandatory  controls  which 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  Let  us  examine 
some  of  them. 

VOLtlNTART  APPROACHES 

Most  of  these  alternatives  can  be  classed 
as  largely  voluntary  approaches  to  giving  the 
public  some  voice  In  wage  and  price  decision? 
that  importantly  affect  living  costs.  Some  of 
them,  to  be  sure,  might  entail  some  govern- 
mental pressure  but  they  would  still  be  a 
far  cry  from  a  comprehensive  system  of  man- 
datory controls.  For  that  matter,  some  ap- 
proaches would  seek  to  utilize  another  kind 
of  pressure,  the  weight  of  public  opinion. 

Such  an  approach  would  not  be  new.  Over 
the  past  decade,  the  Federal  government  has 
on  numerous  occasions  used  Us  Influence 
in  various  ways  to  moderate  price  and  wage 
increases.  To  be  sure,  the  results  have  n'  • 
always  made  everyone  happy,  but  neither 
does  Inflation.  In  our  present  predicament, 
the  main  question  is  whether  action  alone 
these  lines  might  help  check  this  Inflation 

It  Is  natural  to  think  .at  once  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson wage-price  guidelines.  Many 
people  seem  to  have  the  Impression  that  the 
guldeposts  policy  proved  to  be  ineffective 
Actually,  for  a  number  of  years,  1962  through 
1965,  the  guidelines  worked  amazingly  well 
Tliroughout  that  period,  output  and  employ- 
ment Increased  steadily  and  living  coets  re- 
mained stable.  This  might  have  been  purely 
coincidental,  of  cour.se.  but  there  Is  fairly 
solid  evidence  whlcl^uggests  that  It  was  not 

WHAT   HAPPENED   TO   THE  GUIDELINES 

Then.  In  1966,  two  things  happened  that 
overwhelmed  the  guidelines.  One,  there  was 
a  sharp  escalation  of  Federal  deficit  spending 
which  set  off  a  boom  in  the  capital  goods  In- 
dustries. Two,  the  Administration  acquiesced 
to  a  wage  settlement  for  the  airline  mechan- 
ics which  flagrantly  breached  the  guide- 
lines. 

So,  the  guidelines  did  not  fall:  they  were 
scuttled.  They  were  sound  In  principle  and 
effective  In  action  as  long  as  they  were  not  • 
abused  bv  the  government  Itself. 

Obviously,  the  old  gtildellnes.  In  their  orlg- 
'nal  form,  could  not  suddenly  be  imposed  on 
our  present  Inflationary  situation.  Living 
costs  have  been  rising  too  fast  too  long,  and 
while  some  workers  have  won  wEige  Increases 
which  substantially  exceed  the  rise  In  prices, 
others  feel  that  they  are  still  behind  the 
parade  For  that  matter,  the  old  guldeposts 
policy  would  probably  be  politically  unac- 
ceptable anyway 

Nevertheless,  If  we  are  to  bring  Inflation 
under  control,  we  must  aim  toward  eventu- 
ally reestablishing  the  basic  principle  which 
underlay  the  guidelines:  the  necessity  for 
keeping  wage  Increases  in  line  with  gains  in 
national  productivity.  Today  the  urgent  need 
is  to  figure  out  how  we  can  make  progrees 
toward  that  objective. 

DIVERGENT  VIEWS  OF  COUNCIL  CHAIRMEN 

Last  September  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  presented  its  views  on  this  subject 
at  a  Congressional  hearing.  Dr.  Paul  W.  Mc- 
Cracken,  chairman  of  the  Council,  empha- 
sized the  difficulties  of  trying  to  devise  gulde- 
Unes  or  standards  which  could  be  applied  to 
our  present  situation.  He  even  voiced  skepti- 
cism about  the  effectiveness  of  the  guldeposts 
policy  during  1962-65,  pointing  out  that  there 
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was  slack  in  the  economy  during  that  period. 
He  also  expressed  reservations  about  some  of 
the  ways  the  Government  has  at  times  used 
its  influence  in  wage  negotiations.  His  testi- 
mony coiLsiituted  a  sweeping  reaffirmation  of 
the  Council's  approach  to  dale  of  relying 
exclusively  on  monet-iry  and  fiscal  policies. 

Needless  to  tay,  some  economists  disagree. 
Dr.  Walter  Heller,  a  loriner  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  EcuJioailc  Advisers,  has  criticized 
the  Administration's  preoccupation  with 
monetary-fiscal  policy  "to  the  neglect  of 
other  plausible,  feasible,  and  reasonable 
things  that  could  be  done." 

Another  former  Council  chairman.  Dr. 
Arthur  Okun,  has  marshalled  evidence  attest- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  guidelines  policy 
during  1962-65.  He  also  testifies  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  government  influence  In  key  wage 
and  price  decisions  during  1967  and  1968. 
after  the  4demlse  of  the  guidelines.  Addi- 
tionally, he  documents  the  view,  shared  by 
many  observers,  that  President  Nixon's  widely 
publicized  pronouncement  early  In  1969  that 
his  Administration  would  not  attempt  to  in- 
fluence price  and  wage  decisions  was  partially 
responsible  for  the  acceleration  of  the  infla- 
tion last  year. 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  some- 
one coined  the  term  "Jawboning  "  and  that 
this  Inelegant  epithet  is  now  so  commonly 
used  to  refer  to  any  or  all  efforts  on  the  part 
of  government  to  persuade  labor  and  man- 
agement to  refrain  from  unwarranted  wage 
and  price  increases.  I  deplore  the  phrclse  be- 
cause It  disparages  all  such  efforts  and  im- 
plies that  none  of  them  can  amount  to  any- 
thing more  than  Ineffectual  haranguing.  This 
tends  to  discourage  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  various  things  'that  might  be  done. 
Yet  this  may  be  exactly  what  we  need  most 
at  this  point  in  time. 

NATIONAL  INCOMES  POLICIES 

Ten  years  ago  the  late  John  M  Clark, 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
economists  this  nation  has  ever  produced, 
wrote  a  short  but  important  book  entitled. 
"The  Wage-Price  Problem."  With  prophetic 
foresight.  Professor  Clark  v.arned  then 
against  "the  subtle  temptation  to  rely  on 
fiscal  and  credit*' restrictions  to  do  more 
in  the  way  of  restricting  increases  in  the 
price  level  than  they  can  properly  and  safely 
be  called  on  to  do." 

At  the  conchislon  of  his  incisive  analysis 
of  the  wage-price  problem.  Professor  Clark 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  standing  body 
of  private  personnel,  equipped  with  staff 
which  would  make  available  not  only  arrays 
of  factual  material,  but  professionally  cotn- 
petent  economic  analysis,  carried  to  the  point 
of  showing  Us  implications  for  policy.  He 
reconunended  that  special-interest  groups  be 
represented  on  this  bodv,  though  not  in  con- 
trol. 

It  is  Interesting  that  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Professor  Clark's  monograph  in  1960, 
most  of  the  advanced  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
.-ope  have  done  precisely  what  he  recom- 
mended, whereas  the  United  States  has 
moved  only  tentatively  in  that  direction. 
These  European  nations  have  developed  what 
they  call  Incomes  policies.  In  essence,  a  na- 
tional Incomes  policy  Is  a  Joint  effort  by  man- 
agement, labor  and  government  to  work  to- 
itrasd  certain  standards  or  targets  for  the 
shares  of  the  growing  national  product  that 
should  go  to  labor  and  to  profits. 

In  all  the  European  countries  which  have 
experimented  with  mcomes  policies,  special- 
Interest  groups,  notably  labor  and  manage- 
ment, have  participated  In  defining  these 
objectives.  Only  in  America,  this  was  not 
done. 

I  have  recently  been  reading  a  voluminous 
volume  which  presents  the  pai>ers  and  pro- 
ceedings of  a  conference  held  last  year  In 
Stockholm  which  was  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  national  Incomes  policies.  Over  the  past 
decade,  European  nations  have  been  learn- 
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Ing  a  good  deal  about  incomes  policies  and 
their  potentialities  for  curbing  Inflation. 
Some  of  their  experiences  have  been  disap- 
pointing, but  In  some  Instances,  real  prog- 
ress has  been  achieved. 

All  of  these  countries  have  established 
standing  bodies  which  have  professional  re- 
search staffs,  as  Professor  Clark  recom- 
mended. In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  In- 
stance, the  Price-  and  Incomes  Board  has  is- 
sued dozens  of  reports  which  have  had  an 
Impact  on  the  industries  concerned,  on  the 
productivity  "side  and  as  well  as  on  wages 
and  prices.  In  some  countries,  the  central 
board  is  an  ^agency  to  which  any  apparently 
excessive  wage  increase  can  be  referred. 

NEEDED  .^A   NEW   INSTRUMENTALITY 

I  submit  that  we  in  this  country  today 
should  be  giving  serious  consideration  to 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  commission 
or  board  of  the  kind  recommended  ten  years 
ago  by  John  M.  Clark.  It  might  be  called, 
for  example,  the  Board  on  Prices  and  Wages. 
It  shoirid  obviously  be  comprised  of  In- 
dividuals of  outstanding  competence.  Labor 
and  management  should  be  represented  but 
in  a  minority  role. 

The  Board's  mission  would  be  to  develop  a 
prlces-and-incomes  policy  for  this  country 
designed  to  help  to  solve  the  wage-price  prob- 
lem. Its  approach  at  the  outset  should  be  to 
enlist  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  slow  the  wage-price  spiral. 
The  objective  would  be  to  make  the  public 
Interest  an  Important  consideration  In  wage 
and  price  decisions.  To  help  achieve  this,  the 
Board  would  presumably  try  to  bring  to  bear 
the  full  weight  of  an  informed  public  opin- 
ion— informed  by  impartial  fact-finding  and 
analysis  by  the  Board's  staff. 

Surely  this  would  not  be  un-American. 
Certainly  the  Am.erican  people  have  the  right 
to  some  con.=ideration  in  the  making  of  de- 
cisions that  so  vitally  affect  their  welfare. 

Indeed,  how  would  one  otherwise  define  de- 
mocracy? As  a  tug-of-war  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  with  the  .American  people  de- 
nied the  right  to  have  a  tug' 

Cynics  may  argue  that  such  an  effort  would 
be  futile,  that  management  and  labor  are 
Incapable  of  considering  anything  except 
their  own  Immediate,  short-run  Interests. 
Well,  perhaps  I  am  naive,  but  this  I  cannot 
believe.  I  have  greater  faith  in  American 
management  and  labor  than  to  accept  such  a 
premise. 

In  addition.  It  seems  clear  that  the  atti- 
tudes of  both  management  and  labor  can  be 
sienificnntly  influenced  by  public  opinion.  If 
only  for  pragmatic  reasons,  both  are  con- 
cernpd  about  their  public  image. 

It  seems  obvious  that  vague  appeals  to  ex- 
ercise self-restraint,  whether  emanating  from 
the  White  House  or  even  from  Mr.  Spiro 
Agnew  himself,  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
much  effect.  There  Is  need  for  an  instrumen- 
tality to  translate  the  public  Interest  into 
rather  spe'cific  terms  In  particular  circum- 
stances. : 

Representative  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  has 
made  a  proposal  somewhat  along  these  lines. 
However,  the  mechanism  he  has  suggested 
would  involve  the  recommendation  of  annual 
guidelines  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers plus  subsequent  review  and  final  de- 
termination by  both  houses  of  Congress.  It 
would  seem  that  the  chances  of  s^ccess 
would  be  far  greater  if  this  activity  were  re- 
moved from  such  close  involvement  both 
with  the  Administration  and  with  the  mael- 
strom of  Congressional  politics. 

THE    TIME   TO    ACT    IS    NOW 

I  see  no  reason  for  postponing  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  Instrumentality.  Even  If 
the  Administration's  scenario  for  1970  should 
prove  to  be  completely  successful,  the  Board 
might  still  make  a  useful  contribution  to 
price  stability  and  Increased  productivity 
over  the  years  ahead.  And  In  the  event  that 
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the  inflation  is  not  under  control  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  then  the  Board  will  have  been 
in  operation  for  a  while  and  on  the  basis  of 
Its  experience,  we  can  better  decide  whether 
it  should  be  given  more  muscle. 

The  chances  are  that  before  this  year  Is 
out,  there  will  be  some  slackening  In  the 
rate  of  inflation.  But  if  this  does  occur,  the 
problem  of  cost-push  inflation  may  not  be 
licked  but  simply  moderated.  It  may  persist 
for  years,  a  continuing  drag  on  the  economy 
and  In  danger  of  escalating  again  whenever 
output  appro.aches  Its  full  potential.  There 
lE  little  likelihood  that  a  Board  on  Prices  and 
Wages  would  run  out  of  problems. 

Plainly,  we  should  not  expect  any  imme- 
diate result^ffrom  the  approach  I  have  out- 
lined. If  this  reason  alone,  the  sooner  we 
start,  the  better. 

Maybe  someone  has  a  better  suggestion. 
Perhaps  the  Government  should  revive  the 
arm-twisting  techniques  employed  on  vari- 
ous occasions  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  One  recent  stiggestlon  Is  that  all 
prices  and  wages  be  temporarily  frozen,  say 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  Another  proposal 
is  that  an  Industrial  Court  of  Justice  be  es- 
tablished with  final  authority  to  pass  on 
w.ige  and  price  increases. 

We  obviously  do  not  have  time  here  today 
to  analyze  the  pros  and  con.s  of  these  and 
other  alternative  courses  of  action.  And  for 
that  matter,  I  would  not  claim  the  com- 
petence to  do  so  anyway. 

However,  I  would  say  this.  Objections  can 
be  raisedi'to  any  course  of  action  that  any- 
one can  iiropose.  But  let  us  remember  that 
there  are  objections  to  inflation  too,  very 
strong  objections.  .And  time  is  now  running 
out.  Within  a  matter  of  months,  the  classical 
monetary-flscal  prescription  may  prove  to  be 
Inadequate,  and  If  It  does,  we  are  going  to 
be  in  a  real  pickle.  Support  for  wage  and 
price  controls  will  probably  increase,  per- 
haps dramatically,  and  other  drastic  pro- 
posals are  likely  to  be  advanced.  No  one  can 
say  what  might  emerge  from  such  a  situa- 
tion, but  the  outcome  might  be  most  unfor- 
tunate. There  is  no  time  to  lose,  therefore, 
In  considering  what  more  we  should  be  doing 
right  now  to  bring  Inflation  under  control. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  A 
GRADUATE 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVA.NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
young  people  today  are  having  a  difficult 
time  getting  a  job.  There  are  jobs  avail- 
able, however,  but  the  ones  that  obtain 
them  are  those  who  groom  both  their  at- 
titudes and  themselves  in  the  interests  of 
a  prospective  employer. 

An  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
rook  the  form  of  "An  Obcn  Letter  to  a 
Graduate"  that  appeared  in  the  June  24 
issue  of  the  Gettysburg  Times,  a  prom- 
inent daily  newspaper  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  insert  it  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  especially  call  its 
attention  to  those  young  people  who  are 
looking  for  employment  today: 

An  Open   Letter  to  a  Graduate 

Dear  Kid:  Today  you  came  to  me  for  a  Job. 
From  the  look  of  your  shoulders  as  you 
walked  out,  I  suspect  you've  been  turned 
down  before,  and  maybe  you  believe  by  now 
that  kids  out  of  high  -school  can't  find  work. 

But  I  hired  a  teenager  today.  "JTou  saw  him. 
He  was  the  one  with  polished  shoes  and  a 


necktie.  What  was  so  special  about  him?  Not 
experience,  neither  of  you  had  any.  It  was 
his  attitude  that  put  him  on  the  payroll 
instead  of  you.  Altitude,  son.  A-T-T-I- 
T-U-D-E.  He  wanted  that  job  badly  enough 
to  shuck  the  leather  Jacket,  get  a  haircut, 
and  look  in  the  phone  book  to  find  out  what 
this  company  makes.  He  did  his  best  to  im- 
press me.  That's  where  he  edged  you  out. 

You  see.  Kid,  people  who  hire  people 
aren't  "with"  a  lot  of  things.  We  know  more 
about  Blng  than  about  Ringo.  and  we  have 
.Stone-Age  ideas  about  who  owes  whom  a 
living.  Maybe  that  makes  us  prehistoric,  but 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  the  checks  we 
sign. 

Ever  hear  of  "empathy"?  It's  the  trick  of 
seeing  the  other  lellow's  side  of  things.  I 
couldn't  have  cared  less  that  you're  behind 
in  your  car  payment;.  That's  your  problem 
and  President  Nixon's.  What  I  needed  was 
someone  who'd  go  out, in  the  plant,  keep  his 
eyes  open,  and  work  for  me  like  he'd  work 
for  himself.  If  you  have  even  the  vaguest 
idea  of  what  I'm  trying  to  say,  let  it  show 
the  next  time  you  ask  for  a  job.  You'll  'oe 
head  and  shoulders  over  the  re.st. 

You  know.  Kid,  men  have  always  had  to 
get  a  job  like  you  get  a  girl:  Case  the  situ- 
ation, we.ir  a  clean  shirt,  and  try  to  appear 
reasonably  willing.  May'oe  jobs  aren't  as  pien- 
tiful  right  now,  b;it  a  lot  of  us  can  remem- 
ber when  master  craftsmen  walked  the 
streets.  By  comparison  you  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  "scarce  '. 

You  may  not  believe  it,  but  all  around 
you  employers  are  looking  for  young  men 
and  women  smart  enough  to  go  after  a  job 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  When  they  find 
one,  they  can't  wait  to  unload  some  of  their 
v.-urrie.^  en  him. 

For  both  of  our  sakei,  gel  eager,  will  you? 

"THn  Boss." 


MODERNIZING  MEDICINE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Medical  Association  held  its 
convention  in  Chicago  last  week  and 
WGN  radio  and  television  gave  extensive 
coverage  to  the  deliberations. 

In  addition,  WGN  carried  a  very  pene- 
trating editorial  commentary  on  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  house 
of  delegates  to  the  AMA.  I  believe  the 
emphasis  in  the  editorial  is  very  effective 
analysis  of  the  subject.  It  follows: 
Modernizing  Medicine 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  resolved  at  Its  Chicago 
convention  this  past  week  that  it  is  the  basic 
right  of  every  citizen  to  have  available  to 
him  adequate  health  care  .  .  .  and  that  the 
medical  profession,  using  all  the  means  at 
its  disposal,  should  endeavor  to  make  good 
medical  care  available  to  each  person.  The 
AMA,  long  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative organizations,  representing  one  of 
the  most  conservative  professions,  should  be 
commended  for  this  new  attitude. 

We  feel  this  to  be  a  step,  the  first  step, 
toward  a  radical  overhaul  in  the  entire  sys- 
tem for  delivering  medical  services  to  con- 
fumers,  people.  The  profession  knows  it  Is 
not  large  enough  to  meet  all  of  today's  needs. 
It  knows,  too,  medical  training  is  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  population.  A  system  of 
health  care  now  serving  some  two  million 
people,  mostly  on  the  west  coast  may  hold 
the  answer.  It  makes  great  use  of  paramedi- 
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cal  people  . . .  mostly  technicians  and  thera- 
pists, and  a  computer,  freeing  doctors  to 
work  at  their  highest  level  of  skill,  with 
people  who  need  them  most. 

The  key  to  the  system  is  a  health-testing 
and  referral  service,  operated  by  paramedical 
personnel  under  the  supervision  of  physi- 
cians. Patients  who  are  well  could  be  referred 
to  a  health  care  center,  manned  by  supervised 
pararrjedlcals.  Patients  who  are  sick,  or  whose 
computerized  medical  profiles  indlcar^  they 
mav  ho  getting  sick,  would  be  referred  to 
sick-care  centers,  for  treatment  by  physi- 
cians. Another  unit,  also  staffed  by  paramedi- 
cal personnel  under  physician  supervision, 
would  handle  long-term  medical  mainte- 
nance for  chronic   conditions. 

Another  AMA  resolution  calls  for  talks  with 
appropriate  federal  agencies,  other  medical 
organizations  and  health  insurance  spokes- 
men . . .  talks  aimed  at  the  improvement  of 
medical  service. 

We  think  systems  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed above  should  be  the  first  order  of 
discussion. 


FOR  45  YEARS  SHE  CARED 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Miss  Marjorie  Dowling,  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  in  the  Winne- 
conne  school  system,  is  retiring  after  45 
years  of  service  to  the  community. 

Miss  Dowling  has  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  three  generations  of  my 
constituents  and  is  a  model  of  talent 
and  dedication  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

The  following  article,  written  by  Polly 
Ziirnnerman,  which  appeared  in  the  May 
23-24,  1970,  edition  of  the  Paper,  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.,  shows  the  great  esteem  in 
which  Miss  Dowling  is  held  by  all  those 
who  know  her: 

For  45  Years  She  Cared 

(By  Polly  Zimmerman) 

Winneconne.— A  gentle  lady  with  a  lepra- 

chaun  twinkle  in  her  eye  will  close  the  door 

to  her  primary  classroom  for  the  last  time  at 

the  end  of  the  present  school  term. 

Marjorie  Dowling  has  taught  In  the 
Winneconne  School  System  for  45  years.  And 
she's  a  Uttle  surprised  at  the  stir  her  re- 
tirement Is  causing. 

Recognition  by  the  local  PTA  organization 
came  first  of  all.  Fellow  teachers  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Community  School  District 
began  mysterious  picture-taking  foravs  and 
quiet  planning  sessions.  A  certificate  "of  ap- 
preciation signed  by  Gov.  Warren  Knowles 
and  State  Superintendent  William  Kahl 
cited  her  for  45  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Perhaps  the  only  acclaim  with  which  she 
Is  completely  comfortable  Is  the  outspoken 
affection  of  the  hundreds  of  students  who 
have  passed  through  her  classroom  in  those 
years. 

A  Main  Street  businessman  watched  day 
after  day  as  Miss  Dowling,  surrounded  by 
small  chUdren  vying  for  the  place  of  honor 
next  to  her,  walked  back  and  forth  to  school. 
He  stopped  her  one  day  as  she  walked  past 
his  stare. 

"Miss  Dowling,  I  guess  you  must  be  the 
mother  of  the  town!" 

Teacher-mother  that  she  has  been,  every 
child  who  stammered  his  way  through  a 
primer  or  learned  Is  first  sums  under  her 
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tutelage  was  sure  of  his  place  in  her  affec- 
tion. 

"I  guess  sometimes  my  discipline  wasn't 
as  good  as  it  should  be.  But  I  always  felt  that 
if  I  had  to  punish  a  child.  I  had  to  iet  him 
know  as  soon  as  I  could  that  I  cared  about 
him." 

So  she  mended  trousers  and  bandaged 
knees.  She  chided  an  imp  and  laughed  when 
she  was  alone  at  the  way  a  six-year-old  had 
outwitted  her.  And  she  worried  through  an- 
nual epidemics  of  childhood  diseases. 

She  has  taught  the  sons  and  daughters  uf 
earlier  pupils,  and  now  she  is  teaching 
grandchildren  of  some  of  her  first  class  mem- 
bers. 

After  she  graduated  from  Oshkosh  Normal 
School  In  1925,  Marjorie  Dowling  returned  to 
the  village  in  which  she  had  grown  up.  Her 
first  teaching  assignment  was  In  the  west 
side  elementary  school  which  she  had  at- 
tended as  a  student.  Her  father,  William 
Dowling,  had  been  a  masonry  contractor  for 
the  building  which  now  houses  the  Wagner 
Industrial  Products  Co. 

When  the  elementary  grades  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  red  brick  building  on  the  east 
side  of  the  village.  Miss  Dowling  moved  Into 
the  primary  room  on  the  third  floor.  As  the 
system  grew,  and  rural  districts  closed  one- 
room  schools  and  bussed  children  into  the 
village,  the  primary  department  moved  into 
temporary  quarters  in  hastily  constructed 
quonset  huts  on  the  school  property. 

Even  when  a  new  school  was  built  (follow- 
ing a  fire  which  gutted  the  red  brick  build- 
ing) ,  the  moving  was  not  at  an  end. 

The  "Annex" — a  building  which  she  re- 
membered had  sheltered  horses  ridden  to 
school  by  rural  youths  In  her  high  school 
days — was  turned  Into  classrooms  and 
housed  the  kindergarten  and  music  depart- 
ments during  the  early  forties.  And  when 
crowded  conditions  in  the  fifties  forced  two 
later  building  programs,  primary  rooms  were 
located  there. 

The  Annex  has  made  way  for  playground 
space  now,  and  Miss  Dowling  has  been  en- 
sconced In  the  sunny,  efficient,  well-ap- 
pointed classroom  in  the  kindergarten-pri- 
mary wing  of  the  Central  School.  She  is 
retiring  at  a  time  when  school  population 
problems  are  again  pressing.  And  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  understand  why  the  district 
has  rejected  two  bond  issues  which  would 
have  provided  the  space  she  believes  Is  so 
badly  needed. 

"Everyone  should  understand  that's  it's 
really  less  expensive  to  have  fewer  children 
per  teacher.  They  need  Individual  help.  In 
order  to  give  children  the  education  they 
must  have,  we  must  have  space  to  do  It.  I 
wish  people  would  come  to  school  and  visit. 
I  wish  they  would  watch  the  children 
crowded  in  the  classrooms  and  passing 
through  the  halls  in  droves!" 

Looking  back  over  45  years  Miss  Dowling 
sees  a  change  in  children. 

"How  have  they  changed?  Oh,  they're  ex- 
posed to  so  much  more.  They  have  so  much 
more  to  learn,  and  the  facilities  for  learning 
are  so  much  greater  everywhere  in  their 
lives.  The  children  are  more  outgoing,  too. 
They  express  themselves  more  easily. 

She  feels  the  pressures  that  are  exer^d  on 
children,  and  she  counters  excessive  pres- 
sures with  affectionate  concel 

During  her  teaching  career, 
has  taken  additional  academic 
extension  courses  and  at  the  institution  from 
which  she  graduated  in  1925. 

"I've  gone  to  school  there  unc|er  four  kinds 
of  administrations:  State  Normal  School, 
Oshkosh  State  Teachers  College,  Wisconsin 
State  College,  and  WSU-O." 

She  has  watched  the  Winneconne  School 
grow  from  a  village  system  to  a  sprawling 
community  school  district.  She  recalls  ini- 
tiating the  leveling  systems  of  reading  groups 
In  the  primary  school  in  1936.  And  she  looks 
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back  with  pleasure  on  her  contacts  with  fine 
educators  within  the  system  and  those  who 
have  worked  closely  with  it  through  special 
state  studies  and  caretully  monitored  ex- 
perimental programs. 

■  I'm  especially  glad  to  see  John  Reukauf 
back.  He's  a  fine  elementary  principal.  He's 
dedicated  and  understanding-and  he  loves 
c!j;ldren.  He  listens  to  them  I" 

Her  concern  has  spilled  out  into  com- 
munity afl'airs,  too.  Tlie  first  Bluebird  group 
in  the  village  was  one  which  she  organized 
and  led  in  1930.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
March  of  Dimes,  she  was  first  chairman 
for  an  area  drive.  For  many  years  .«he  t.iught 
catechism  at  at.  Mary  Church.  She  did  pn- 
\ate  tutoring  during  summer  months  and 
established  an  informal  lending  library  in 
her  home  for  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. And  she  h£is  been  a  member  of  the 
Civic  League  for  45  years. 

In  her  first  36';,  years  of  teaching.  Miss 
Dowling  recalls  that  she  missed  less  than 
10  days  of  school.  Then  a  heart  att.ick  took 
her  out  of  her  classroom  for  many  weeks.  As 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  resume  teaching,  she 
was  back  with  her  small  charges  and  she's 
proud  that  she  has  missed  only  about  10  days 
of  school  since  her  recovery. 

Closing  the  classroom  door  will  not  be  easy 
for  Marjorie  Dowling. 

She  Is  sentimental  about  the  hundreds  of 
schooldays  and  the  hundreds  of  children. 
But  retirement  will  not  end  her  immersion 
in  the  world  of  education,  for  too  many  new 
and  wonderful  things  are  happening  In  the 
exciting  world  and  Miss  Dowling  plans  to  re- 
main very  much  a  part  of  it 


SO  WE  CAN  HAVE  A  VOICE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV^ES 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr,  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, young  people  today  want  to  be 
counted— and  they  should  be.  The  law 
passed  recently  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18  is  a  milestone  toward  giving  the 
young  a  voice  in  choosing  public  officials. 

During  the  recent  efforts  to  obtain 
passage  of  this  law,  Allen  Ord.  of  Baldwin 
Park,  Calif.,  wrote  a  song  for  use  in  the 
campaign.  Allen  had  just  turned  18. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  words 
of  this  song,  carefully,  and— as  the  song 
title  asks — "Listen." 

The  song  is  especially  significant  be- 
cause a  few  days  aft€r  he  had  written 
the  song — never  knowing  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  campaign  for  the  18-year- 
old  vote — Allen  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

The  song  is  as  follows : 

Listen        ' 
I  got  to  live  today     ' 

I  may  be  dead  tomorrow 
And  all  I  want  to  say 

Is  I  don't  want  any  sorrow 

I  've  got  a  lot  to  say 

But  I  Just  can  not  say  it 
These  thoughts  I  put  away 

All  I  can  do  is  play  it 

If  you  could  comprehend 

Just  what  I'm  talking  about 
I  can't  tell  you  face  to  face 

I've  got  to  shout  it  out 

There  are  darker  days  ahead 

Alone  ...  we  canniot  make  it 
The  world  will  soon  be  dead 

With  no  one  left  to  fake  it 
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If  you'll  invite  me  In 

And  let  my  words  get  to  you 
Then  we  can  live  aa  Iriends 

And  maybe  pull  It  through 

For  the  first  time  in  hist<>ry 
We  simply  ha\  e  no  choice 

We've  got  to  stick  together^ 
You  and  me 
So  vve  can  have  a  voice 


CONCERN  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
citizens  within  the  Fourth  District  have 
expressed  concern  to  me  about  some  of 
the  things  that  are  happening  in  Amer- 
ica today.  Mr.  Herb  Maffett  from  my 
district,  has  forwarded  two  editorials 
from  the  Leader.  Jacksonville  Beach 
newspaper,  expressing  his  concern.  One 
editorial  states  the  confusion  of  the 
American  people  about  what  is  happen- 
ing on  our  campuses  and  states  the  re- 
sentment many  people  feel: 

There's  nothing  Idealistic  about  university 
administrators  abandoning  their  responsi- 
bility to  parents  and  the  public  by  allowing 
radicalized  faculties  to  leave  their  classrooms 
and  parade  in  the  street.  .  .  . 

There's  nothing  Idealistic  about  shouting 
•academic  freedom'  when  that  freedom  Is 
used  to  shatter  young  citizen*'  belief  In  their 
country,  its  constitutional  principles  and 
free  enterprise  system.  .  .  . 

The  genuine  idealism  of  America  Is  vested 
In  our  Constitution,  and  in  the  traditional 
principles  of  our  national  life:  faith  In  God, 
belief  in  country  and  respect  for  family  and 
community.  This  Ideallsrti  Is  deeply  rooted  In 
the  hearts  of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
But  their  beliefs  are  scorned  by  effete  Intel- 
lectuals and  bitterly  attacked  by  the  New 
Left  revolutionaries  who  want  to  burn  down 
America. 

The  protestors  who  talk  of  peace  while 
bresiklng  glass  windows  and  lighting  torches, 
have  no  program  but  destruction  and  na- 
tional paralysis.  They  must  be  contained, 
separated  and  prevented  from  closing  uni- 
versities and  otherwise  halting  the  normal 
and  essential  processes  of  our  society.  The 
protesters  must  not  be  allowed  to  delude  the 
people  and  destroy  a  great  and  free  republic. 
{ By  Thurman  Sensing.) 

The  other  editorial  which  expressed 
concern  by  our  people  lists  rules  laid 
down  by  Communists  over  the  years  and 
exhorts  the  readers  of  the  Leader  to  read 
these  words  and  remember  them.  This 
is  the  list: 

(1)  Corrupt  the  young,  get  them  away 
from  religion.  Get  them  Interested  In  sex. 
Make  them  superficial;  destroy  their  rug- 
gedness. 

(2)  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity, 
and  thereby  get  people's  minds  ou  their  gov- 
ernment by  focusing  their  attention  on  ath- 
letics, sexy  books,  plays  and  other  trivialities. 

(3)  Divide  people  Into  hostile  groups  by 
constantly  harping  on  controversial  matters 
of  no  Importance. 

(4)  Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  na- 
tional leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to 
contempt,  ridicule  and  obloquy. 

( 5 1  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but 
seize  power  as  fast  -ftftd  as  ruthlessly  as  pos- 
sible. 
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(6)  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, and  destroy  its  credit;  produce  fear  of 
Inflation,  rising  prices  and  discontent. 

(7)  Foment  strikes  In  vital  Industries;  en- 
courage civil  disorders  and  foster  a  lenient 
and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  ol  the  govern- 
ment toward  these  disorders. 

1 8)  By  specious  argument  cause  a  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues,  honesty,  so- 
briety, continence,  faith  In  the  pledged  work, 
ruggedness. 

(9)  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
on  some  pretext  with  a  view  of  confiscation 
of  them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  publicatiorLs  such  as  the 
Leader  deserve  the  praise  of  all  of  us  in 
Congress  who  recognize  the  dangers  they 
have  cited  in  these  editorials.  Here  is 
an  example  of  free  press,  used  in  a  free 
manner,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  free- 
doms we  hold  in  this  country. 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  CAJITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  years 
ago  a  large  ash  tree  was  being  cut  down 
in  my  neighborhood.  I  heard  an  elderly 
gentleman  quote:  j, 

"Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 
^ Touch  not  a  single  bough! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 
And  I'll  protect  it  now." 

Days  later,  I  heard  the  same  voice 
speak  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the 
worthiness  of  strong  brown,  toU-vom 
hands,  and  of  the  weakness  of  soft  white 
hands: 
"The  rich  mans  sou  inherits  cares; 

The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  burn 
A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 
And  soft  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 
One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  In  fep." 

And  speaking  of  the  fear  of  death,  the 
elderly  scholar  quoted  from  the  Bard  of 
Avon : 

"But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 
The  undl.scover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that   we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 
^    And  thus  the  native  htie  of  resolution 
\  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
>And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
^/vith  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awTV. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

Yesterday,  on  this  floor  we  were  told 
tliat  poverty  would  not  produce  poetry  or 
art.  And  I  was  reminded  of  the  poor 
man's  poet,  Bobbie  Burns,  from  whose 
heart  welled  the  most  lyrical  and  touch- 
ing words  ever  uttered  by  mortal  man. 

In  his  youth,  Bums  suffered  cold,  him- 
ger.  and  untold  hardship.  Yet  from  his 
pen  we  have  "Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Af  ton : " 

"Plow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green 

braes ! 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy 

praise! 
My     Mary's     asleep     by     thy     murmuring 

stream — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her 

dream! 


"Thou  stock  dove  whose  echo  resounds  thro' 

the  glen, 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  In  yon  thorny 

den. 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming 

forbear — 
I  charge  you,  disturb  not  my  slumbering 

fair!" 

What  a  contrast  is  portrayed  in  the 
American  Literary  Anthology  published 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

Our  taxpayers,  Mr.  Speaker,  paid  S700 
for  a  one-word  poem,  "Lighght."  The 
meaning  of  this  word,  if  it  has  a  mean- 
ing, has  not  been  interpreted  to  me.  The 
award  was  made,  I  imderstand,  by  that 
paragon  of  virtue  and  peerless  connois- 
seur of  art  and  literature,  Gorgeous 
George  Plimpton. 

In  glancing  through  this  anthology, 
three-  and  four-letter  words  of  the  gut- 
tersnipe variety  were  found  in  profusion. 
This  anthology  constitutes  the  rankest 
compoimd  of  villainous  smell  that  ever 
offended  human  nostril. 

To  think  that  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people  would  throw 
away  tax  dollars  wrung  from  the  sweat 
of  our  citizens'  brows  on  such  prurient 
mouthings  is  most  deplorable. 

Literature  has  been  defined  as 
thoughts  expressed  in  words  of  such  en- 
during charm  that  men  treasure  them 
and  will  not  let  them  die.  When  the 
Commission  on  Arts  and  Humanities 
stimulates  literature  reflecting  this  in- 
terpretation, I  will  support  it.  But  for  the 
sake  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  I  can- 
not support  any  person,  group  of  per- 
sons, commission,  or  group  of  coiflrnis- 
sions  who  publish  such  prurient  filth  at 
public  expense. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
H.  R.  GROSS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join,  gladly,  with  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  my  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
the  Honorable  H.  R.  Gross,  a  very  happy 
birthday.  I  have  known  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  a  little  more  than 
20  years  now  and  they  have  been 
memorable  years.  I  would  recount  some 
of  the  more  memorable  events  of  those 
times  here  but  I  would  not  want  to  risk 
the  gentleman's  ire  since  I  know  he  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  cost  of  each  page 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  shall  try 
to  take  no  more  space  than  a  quorum 
call  or  two  would  take.  Seriously,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
better  body  for  having  such  a  man  as 
H.  R.  Gross  as  a  Member.  We  do  not 
always  agree,  which  is  perhaps  a  good 
thing  for  everybody  concerned,  but 
even  so  one  cannot  help  but  have  the 
highest  regard  for  H.  R.'s  capability  for 
work  and  his  integrity.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  came  here  some  20  years  ago 
following  a   distinguished  career  as  a 
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newspaperman  and  a  radio  newsman.  As 
they  say,  he  met  a  lot  of  interesting  peo- 
ple including  even  one  sports  announcer 
nicknamed  "Dutch"  who  reportedly  now 
runs  a  State  somewhere  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. But  I  digress;  I  merely  wanted 
to  wish  my  truly  long  time  and  valued 
good  friend  the  happiest  of  days  and  I 
hope  that  before  too  long  we  can  both 
get  to  that  imdone  fishing. 


SENATOR  DOLE  S  ROLE 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  j'onior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Dole,  has  received  well-deserved 
commendation  these  days  for  his  role  in 
bringing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
up  for  repeal  In  the-  Senate.  Fulton 
Wilkins,  general  manager  of  KEX  radio, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  sees  this  as  a  senatorial 
baseball  game  from  which  Senator  Dole 
could  emerge  as  the  "Rookie  of  the  Year." 
In  whatever  context  it  is  placed.  Sen- 
ator Dole's  prowess  in  knowing  what  to 
do  when  It  Is  his  "turn  at  bat"  speaks 
volumes  for  his  effectiveness  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
KEX  editorial  amusing  and  interesting. 
Under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks,  I  wish 
to  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  subject  of  this  editorial  is  serious  in 
substance  but  KEX  takes  a  rather  sporting 
approach  to  reflect  our  views.  It  has  to  do 
with  an  amendment  submitted  by  Senator 
Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  of  1964.  A  resolution  by 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  government  to 
permit  then  President  Johnson  to  conduct 
military  operations  In  Vietnam.  At  this  point 
the  resolution  serves  no  real  purpose  other 
than  Just  another  rally  symbol  for  the  far 
left  to  protest. 

There  Is  a  peculiar  baseball  game  going  on 
in  the  United  States  Senate  these  days.  Sen- 
ator WUllam  Pulbrtght,  as  captain,  and  his 
famous  dove  team  have  taken  the  field  to 
catch  or  short-stop  every  attempt  by  the 
administration  team  trying  to  score  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Who's  the  player  at  bat  this  inning?  It's 
rookie  Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  Just 
up  from  the  minor  leagues — considered  by 
the  more  experienced  players  in  the  field  as 
a  hot  dog — an  easy  out.  The  last  time  up,  he 
struck  out  on  the  Cooper-Church  curve  ball. 
However,  the  next  batter.  Senator  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  hit  that  same  pitch 
pretty  good— his  wording  to  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  protect  our  troops  in  battle  was  a 
sclid  line  drive. 

Now  Senator  Pulbright's  team  over  shifts — 
far  to  the  left — when  plavlng  against  right- 
handed  hitters.  So,  the  skipper  in  the  admin- 
istration dugout  signaled  for  Senator  Dole  to 
Wt  to  the  opposite  field.  'With  a  motion  to 
repeal  the  Tonkin  Guff  resolution.  Dole  came 
through  with  a  stinging  drive  over  first  base 
that  rolled  all  the  way  to  the  bamboo  fence- 
completely  taking  the  scrambling  fields  bv 
surprise.  They  are  now  gathered  around  the 
pitcher's  mound  frantically  planning  how  to 
play  the  next  batter. 

This  long  extra  Inning  ballgame  Is  not 
won  by  a  long  shot,  but  that  hit  In  the  clutch 
by  Senator  Dole  may  very  well  earn  for  him— 
Rookie  of  the  Year  honors.  Also,  this  timely 
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blow  can  somewhat  circumvent  further  divi- 
sion of  the  people  In  the  stands  by  political 
opportunists. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  baseball  fan  to 
recognize  that  Senator  Fulbright  and  his 
followerr-trave  been  out  maneuvered  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Fulbright  is  furi- 
ous that  his  plans  for  lengthy,  spectacular 
debate  are  now  rather  trifiing — as  well  thev 
should  be.  Such  negative  effort^s  In  the  sen- 
ate have  done  more  to  divide  the  country 
than  anything  else. 

Senator  Fulbright  angrily  chastised  Sen- 
ator Dole  as  a  bush  leaguer  with  no  stand- 
ing, but  failed  in  his  efforts  to  block  the 
amendment  so  that  he  could  have  his  fling 
before  the  press.  That  ballgame  has  been 
rained  out. 

KEX  submits  that  any  pitcher  who  throws 
curve  balls  knows  enough  to  duck.  The  ball 
comes  back  much  harder  and  straighter  than 
it  Is  thrown. 
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RALPH  NADER  OFFERS  STRINGENT 
ANTISMOG  PROPOSALS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, existing  smog-control  legislation  Is  a 
joke. 

The  words  are  blunt,  but  then,  thev 
should  be. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric,  all  the  prom- 
ises, all  the  beautiful  language,  the  dis- 
mal truth  is  that  air  pollution  continues 
to  worsen. 

Unfortunately,  prospects  for  improve- 
ment remain  dim.  And  smog  is  no  laugh- 
ing matter. 

A  valuable  perspective  on  the  whole 
situation — and  especially  legislative  ram- 
ifications— was  given  recently  in  a  letter 
from  Ralph  Nader  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  Mr.  Muskie. 

Ralph  Nader's  involvement  with  the 
smog  crisis  is  long  standing.  Nader  was 
instrumental  in  the  beginning  steps 
which  led  to  the  landmark  antitrust  suit 
filed  last  year  charging  major  automobile 
manufacturers  with  a  15-year  conspiracy 
to  retard  development  of  air  pollution 
controls.  Nader  and  his  co-workers  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law- 
have  undertaken  intensive  analysis  of  ex- 
isting smog  legislation,  and  in  the  letter 
to  Senator  Muskie.  a  series  of  important 
new  programs  and  policies  are  suggested. 

I  am  proud  that  already  I  have  offered 
new  legislation  similar  to  half  the  Nader 
proposals.  Last  Octoller  I  introduced  H.R. 
14579  which  would  amend  the  National 
Emissions  Standards  Act  by  eliminating 
the  requirement  that  established  stand- 
ards take  into  account  economic  costs. 
H.R.  15613.  introduced  this  January,  calls 
for  increasingly  stringent  standards  bv 
1975.  And  H.R.  16775.  submitted  in  early 
April,  would  penalize  companies  cited  for 
pollution  violations  by  not  allowing  them 
to  compete  for  Government  contracts. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Nader  in  his  biiing 
criticisms  of  the  clean  air  bill  jast 
'passed  in  this  body.  I  believe  that  the 
Nader  letter  to  Senator  Mtjskie  is  an  im- 
portant document,  and  I  am  now  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


JrNE  24,  1970, 
Senator  Edmcnd  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deah  .Se.nator  MviKiE  On  May  12,  1970 
a  detailed  Tt.ik  Force  Kep.rt  on '.Mr  Pollu- 
tion was  Issued  by  a  group  cf  students  and 
young  law7ers  which  I  brought  together  for 
that  purpose.  .That  Report  documented  a 
dismaj  picture  of  broken  promises,  govern- 
mental paralysis  at  al]  levels  and  rampant 
corporate  irresponsibility— all  taking  place 
against  a  backdrop  of  legislative  failures 
Among  other  things,  the  Report  explored 
the  following  alarming  developments: 

Deaths  and  diseases  related  to  air  pol- 
lution are  rising  to  epidemic  levels; 

Air-borne  contaminants  are  responsible  ror 
billions  of  dollars  uf  economic  losses  annu- 
ally; 

The  majority  of  Identified  pollutants  are 
not  being  systematicallv  monitored,  much 
less  ccatrolled; 

NAPCA  and  State  i.gencies  are  hopelessly 
underfunded  and  unders'affed  to  bring  about 
effective  abatement; 

.■Automotive  emissions  have  not  been  re- 
duced and  may  even  have  Increased,  despite 
a  federal  "regulatory"  program  spanning 
the  last  three  model  years;  and 

Emissions  from  stationary  sources  (such  as 
factories  and  powerplants)  conUnue  un- 
abated and  in  many  cases  have  Increased. 

Existing  laws  have  failed  to  have  a  per- 
ceptible impact  on  the  growing  violence  of 
air  pollution.  The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
has  yet  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of  emis- 
sions from  a  iingle  smokestack  in  the  na- 
tion. Emission  standards  for  automobiles 
have  been  set  for  only  two  pollutants car- 
bon monoxide  (CO)  and  hydrocarbons 
(HCi— while  emissions  of  equallv  dangerous 
nitrogen  ojddes  have  Increased.  Other  auto- 
motive pollutants  such  as  lead,  asbestos,  rub- 
ber particulate  and  gaseous  matter  may  be 
dealt  with  at  another  time.  If  ever.  Pur'/her- 
more,  the  Task  Force  disclosed  that  th*  fail- 
ure of  "control"  systems  for  CO  and  HC  is 
the  general  rule  and  that  the  government  has 
shown  an  unwiUlngneES  or  incapacity  to  en- 
force the  law  against  automobile  manufac- 
turers. 

This  legislative  and  administrative  break-' 
down  has  been  perceived  more  clearly  by  the 
American  public  than  by  the  Congress;"  un- 
questionably—as  the  burgeoning  environ- 
mental movement  testified— the  nation  Is  far 
ahead  of  Its  legislators  with  regard  to  Its  de- 
mands for  forceful.  Immediate  cessation  of 
environmental  hosUlitles.  Forceful  action  is 
required  more  this  year  than  ever  before.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  despite  the  valiant 
efforts  of  a  handful  of  members  seriously 
committed  to  clean  air,  has  enacted  a  bill 
which  closely  follows  many  of  President 
Nixon's  lll-oonsldered  propbsals.  Your  leader- 
ship at  this  critical  Juncture  will  be  measured 
In  part  by  your  efforts  to|undo  the  damage 
that  could  be  wrought  b^  the  final  enact- 
ment of  the  House  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  More  specifically,  an  adequate  re- 
sponse on  your  part  seems  to  require  that 
you  champion  legislation  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

(1)  Pollution  control— both  from  motor 
vehicles  and  stationary  sources  must  no 
longer  be  impeded  by  the  pernicious  phrase, 
•economic  and  technological  XeasibUltv."  This 
stricture  on  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
move  expeditiously  against  contamination  of 
our  environment  caters  to  the  corporate 
strategy  of  deception  and  delay.  'With  regard 
to  issues  vitally  affecting  the  quality  of  life— 
indeed  the  very  length  of  human  life— the 
nation  cannot  pause  to  decide  whether  the 
cfTcrt  is  "fea-slble."  a  term  which  In  industry 
parlance  is  construed  to  mean  "convenient" 
and  "profitable." 

1 2)  Closely  related  to  this  Is  the  need  to 
establish  legislatively  a  national  timetable  for 
cleaning  up  the  environment.  The  Secretarv 
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should  be  roquired  to  immediately  do  the  fol- 
lowing la)  ban  the  emission  of  extraordi- 
narilv'' hazardous  materials  (e.g.  beryllium) ; 
( b  I  &et  standards  which  are  national  In  scope 
and  tailored  to  areas  with  the  most  serious 
problems  for  all  Identified  pollutants.  The 
Secretary  should  require  the  States  to  quickly 
deiitlop  plans  to  implement  these  standards 
by  mandating  the  application  of  the  best 
avaihible  control  on  foreseeable  technology. 
Where  control  canivot  be  achieved  by  this 
method  or  bv  fuel  substitution,  industry  has 
no  business  'using  our  atmosphere  as  a  free 
raw  material  to  contaminate. 

Quite  simply,  such  operations  should  be 
banned.  With  this  prospect  facing  industry, 
you  mav  be  astonished  to  observe  the  rapid- 
Itv  witli  which  control  technology  is  "dis- 
covered." In  short,  It  is  time  lo  call  a  halt 
to  the  inverted  procedures  which  permeate 
the  air  pollution  laws— procedures  which  re- 
quire the  public  to  prove  a  danger  to  health 
before  action  can  be  taken.  Enough  evidence 
has  been  developed  by  eminent  scientists  to 
indicate  that  air  pollution  presents  a  health 
hazard  to  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans;  and  yet,  under  present  laws,  ad- 
ministrators maintain  that  they  cannot 
move  expeditiously  because  they  have  not 
•proved"  health  effects.  This  approach  is 
enshrined  throughout  the  House-enacted 
bill  and  must  be  discarded  If  the  1970  air 
pollution  legislation  Is  to  be  something  bet- 
ter than  a  fraud  on  the  public.  One  of  the 
manv  examples  of  this  twisted  thinking  is 
contained  in  the  fuel  regulation  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
meet  a  tortuous  burden  of  proof  before  he 
could  ban  an  obviously  dangerous  pollutant 
such  as  lead.  HEW  officials  have  privately 
confided  that  the  provision  l'  totally  un- 
workable. 

(3)  Production-line  vehicles  must  be  test- 
ed in  numbers  large  enough  to  assure  statis- 
tical validity.  In  view  of  the  abundant  evi- 
dence that  production  care  have  poorer 
emission  characteristics  than  the  hand- 
coddled  protoypes  tested  by  NAPCA,  it  was 
dismaying  to  note  your  failure  to  address 
this  problem  in  vour  own  proposed  legisla- 
tion I  hope  that  this  omission  will  be  recti- 
fied Furthermore.  I  hope  that  you  will  move 
beyond  the  House  bill  to:  a)  require  that 
NAPCA  test  large  numbers  of  vehicles  In  use 
at  5,000-mlle  intervals  up  to  50,000  miles 
and.  b)  require  that  manufacturers  Install. 
at  no  cost  to  the  consumer,  control  devices 
on  used  cars,  and  ci  require  that  manu- 
facturers warrant  the  operation  of  all  con- 
trol devices  for  a  minimum  of  50,000  miles 

(4)  Standards-setting  and  more  Intensive 
surveillance  of  automobiles  propelled  by  the 
Internal  combustion  engine  must  be  de- 
clared to  be  no  more  than  Interim  national 
policy.  The  Secretary  should  be  ordered  to 
establish  emission  standards  to  be  effective 
for  no  later  than  the  1975  model  year  which 
are  at  least  as  favorable  as  the  presently 
feasible  Rankine  Cycle  engine. 

(5)  Industrial  secrecy  is  perhaps  the  best 
single  weapon  for  keeping  the  forces  of  en- 
vironmental clean-up  at  bay.  The  various 
proposals  fof^ -visitation  and  Inspection  rights 
must  be  supplemented  by  full  subpoena 
power  and  a  requirement  that  polluters 
monitor  and  report  their  emissions  under 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(6)  The  new  law  should  prevent  the  pur- 
chase by  the  federal  government  of  products 
manufactured  by  any  company  cited  for  vio- 
lation of  the  air  pollution  laws.  This  would 
simply  be  an  extension  of  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  other  laws  and  regulations  which 
deny  the  right  to  do  business  with  the  fed- 
eral government  to  corporations  which  vio- 
late various  public  policies. 

These  legal  requirements  will  be  illusory 
unless  supported  by  civil  and  criminal  pen- 
alties which  are  designed  to  provide  realistic 
deterrence  to  vlojatlons,  adequate  funding 
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and  manpower  for  NAPCA  (or  its  successor 
agency)  and  a  strong  provision  for  private 
class  actions  to  eiiforce  rights  created  un- 
der the  law  in  order  to  assure  that  lapses  In 
administrative  vigilance  may  be  corrected 
by  affected  citizens. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  the  steps  which 
are  indispensible  for  a  modest  start  on  the 
path  of  controlling  the  contamination  of  our 
atmosphere.  I  would  be  pleased  to  testify  be- 
fore your  Subcommittee  at  your  request,  re- 
garding a  more  detailed  approach  for  con- 
trolling and  preventing  air  borne  pollutant,;. 
Your  response  to  the  fore-going  would  be 
welcomed. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nader. 


Juhj  2,  1970 


BLOODBATH"   SEEN   IF   REDS   WIN 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 


OF    ii.\NS.AS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
study  of  Vietcong  terrorism  should  be 
required  reading  for  all  those  who 
nsjfl^ely  assert  that  the  Commimists 
could  peacefully  come  to  power  in  Viet- 
nam, or  be  brought  into  a  coalition  gov-r 
ernment  without  reprisals  and  repres- 
sion being  directed  toward  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

This  study,  made  by  the  Rand  Corp. 
under  Dr.  Stephen  T.  Hosmer,  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  June  16  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  I  commend  both 
this  editorial  and  the  Rand  study  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

"Bloodbath"  Seen  if  Reds  Win 
(By  Mike  Miller) 

A  private  study  of  Viet  Cong  terrorist  tac- 
tics commissioned  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  concluded  that  at  least  100,000 
South  Vietnamese  would  be  executed  If  a 
communist  regime  ever  should  gain  control 
there. 

"Indeed,  it  might  well  be  considerably 
higher,"  said  the  study  by  the  Rand  Corp. 
of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  Titled  "Viet  Cong 
repression  and  Its  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture," the  study  was  prepared  for  the  Pen- 
tagon's advanced  research  projects  agency. 

The  report,  compiled  by  senior  staff  mem- 
ber Dr.  Stephen  T.  Hosmer  of  the  Rand 
Washington  staff,  was  based  on  extensive 
study  of  captured  enemy  documents  and 
other  Intelligence  data.  It  generally  supports 
the  argument  a  bloodbatl#would  follow  any 
communist  rise  to  power  in  South  Vietnam. 

Critics  of  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam  who  fa- 
vor faster  or  Immediate  troop  withdrawals 
dispute  the  bloodbath  theory. 

But  Dr.  Hosmer  concludes  the  communists 
after  a  takeover  probably  would  decide  to 
"deal  severely"  with  such  groups  as  defectors 
from  the  Viet  Cong,  South  Vietnamese  in- 
telligence and  counterintelligence  personnel, 
government  officials,  national  police  and 
other  security  personnel  and  military  offi- 
cers and  noncommissioned  officers. 

Given  the  number  of  South  Vietnamese 
In  these  categories.  Dr.  Hoemer  wrote,  "this 
author  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
number  (to  be  executed)  would  be  much  less 
than  100,000." 

The  Rand  report  stressed  that  any  predic- 
tions of  communist  reprisals  are  "highly 
speculative"  and  the  extent  of  executions 
could  dep>end  on  how  the  Reds  took  power. 

But  he  also  noted:  "A  communist  regime 
might,  at  some  time,  attempt  a  radical  and 
rapid  transfornaatlon  of  society    (Including 


collectivization )  by  fostering  in  the  South 
the  kind  of  grass'-roots  violence  that  was 
employed  in  the  north  during  the  land  re- 
form campaign  of  the  1950s  ...  if  this  were  to 
happen,  the  likelihood  of  an  extensive  blood- 
bath would  be  very  great  indeed." 

The  Rand  survey  found  that  Viet  Cong 
leaders  see  a  series  of  general  offensives  and 
uprisings  as  one  of  the  moat  likely  routes  to 
a  Red  victory  and  takeover.  Should  this  oc- 
cur after  all  U.S.  forces  are  withdrawn,  "one 
could  expect  a  bloodbath  of  very  large  pro- 
portions simply  in  the  process  of  their  as- 
suming power,"  the  report  said. 

But  if  the  Reds  should  gain  power  thru 
gradual  subversion  and  eventual  capture  of 
a  coalition  government  negotiated  under  an 
international  agreement,  "the  likelihood  of 
widespread  violence,  at  least  during  the 
taiteover  period,  might  be  significantly  small- 
er." the  study  added. 


"HANDS  ACROSS  THE  BORDER" 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Canadian- 
U.S.  Interparliamentary  Conference,  I 
feel  it  altogether  appropriate  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  article  in  the  June  27  issue 
of  Business  Week.  The  article  deals  with 
the  dedication  June  15  and  16  of  a  $110 
million  coal-mining  and  shipping  com- 
plex of  Kaiser  Resources,  Ltd.  Kaiser 
Resources  is  a  subsidiary  of  California's 
Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

I  call  attention  to  this  article  because 
of  the  uniqueness  of  this  "hands  across 
the  border"  project  in  British  Columbia. 

Kaiser  Resources  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  forward-thinking  approach  to 
community  relations  involving  the  proj- 
ect. The  article  deals  primarily  with  the 
economic  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  both 
Canadians  and  Americans.  I  feel  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  Edgar  P. 
Kaiser,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Kaiser 
Steel,  and  Jack  J.  Carlson,  president  of 
Kaiser  Steel,  have  committed  Kaiser  Re- 
sources to  total  ecological  responsibility 
in  the  project.  This  will  involve  reha- 
bilitation of  mined  land,  including  re- 
forestation. In  addition,  portions  to  two 
towns,  Natal  and  Michel,  will  undergo 
urban  renewal  projects  and  a  new  town, 
Sparwood,  will  be  created  by  Kaiser  Re- 
sources, all  at  the  expense  of  Kaiser 
Resources. 

It  is  this  type  of  "good  neighbor"  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  private  U.S.  industry 
that  helps  make  our  continuing  program 
of  improving  still  more  our  relationships 
with  Canada  a  much  easier  task. 

The  article  from  Business  Week  fol- 
lows : 

It  was  hands-across-the-sea  as  well  as 
hands-across-the-border  In  British  Columbia 
last  week  as  Japanese  customers  and 
Canadian  officials  Joined  Kaiser  Resources, 
Ltd..  in  inaugurating  the  company's  $110- 
mlllion  coal-mining  and  shipping  complex. 
In  pomp,  glitter,  and  duration,  the  two-day 
dedication  outshone  the  opening  of  a  VS. 
supermarket.  Even  Prime  Minister  Pierre  El- 
liott Traudeau  hopped  over  from  Ottawa  to 
cut  the  ribbon  and  Impart  his  benediction. 

The  coal  mine  at  the  center  of  the  «- 
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citement  was  not  even  a  new  one.  Yet  the 
reasons  for  the  fanfare  were  not  hard  to 
find:  • 

The  world  steel  industry  desperately  needs 
coking  coal.  Canada  has  a  good  deal  of  it. 
And  Kaiser  has  fashioned  a  mechanized  sys- 
tem for  mining  and  shipping  it  on  a  gigantic 
scale  that  sets  new  standards  for  economic 
management  of  resources. 

Japan  s  need  for  coking  coal  is  acute  and 
growing  more  so.  The  Japanese  steel  industry 
more  than  tripled  production  in  the  last  10 
vears  and  hopes  to  (iouble  it  again  in  the  next 
10.  perhaps  even  dropping  the  U.S.  to  second 
place  in  the  non-Communist  world.  But 
Japan  is  very  short  of  all  fossil  fuels  and 
will  have  to  import  90 'r  of  its  coal. 

That  is  why  President  Chujiro  Fujino  of 
Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  Ltd.,  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident Hlsao  Makita  of  Nippon  Kokan  K.  K. 
headed  a  large  delegation  of  Japanese  steel 
and  shipping  executives  at  the  British  Co- 
lumbia ceremonies.  Kaiser  is  committed  to 
sell  them  75-niillion  tons  of  coal  at  $12.85  a 
ton  (FOB  Vancouver)  over  the  next  15  years. 

BILLIONS 

The  Kaiser  complex  Is  in  two  parts.  One  is 
a  108.000-acre  tract  In  the  Rockies  at  Fernle, 
B.C.,  that  contains  proved  reserves  of  135- 
milllon  tons  of  high-quality  metallurgical- 
grade  coal  in  the  first  20,000  acres  to  be  ex- 
plored. A  royal  commission  25  years  ago  esti- 
mated 7.4-fciilion  tons  of  coal  may  lie  within 
a  50-mi.  radius. 

The  other  part  is  a  55-acre  "island,"  man- 
made  frcr.i  dredged  silt,  in  the  Strait  of 
Georgia.  It  is  3  ml.  off  the  coast  near  Van- 
couver and  is  linked  to  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  also  dredged  silt  from 
the  tidal  flats.  The  causeway.  In  turn,  sup- 
ports a  24-it.  roadway  and  a  single-line  rail- 
road track. 

Kaiser  Rescurces,  a  subsidiary  of  Califor- 
nia's Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  owns  the  Elkvlew 
Mine  property,  but  rents  the  "Island,"  Rob- 
erts Bank,  from  the  Canadian  government  as 
a  deep-water  shipping  terminal — known  as  a 
superport  in  maritime  jargon  because  it  will 
take  bulk  carriers  up  to  125,000  tons. 

A  685-mi.  ribbon  of  railroad  track  Joins 
the  two.  On  it,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  op- 
erates a  fleet  of  three  unit-trains  to  provide 
a  virtually  continuous  flow  of  coal  from 
mountain  to  sea.  The  objective,  after  the 
present  shakedown  period,  Is  to  maintain 
such  a  flow  that  the  big  carriers  can  be  bulk- 
loaded,  either  from  huge  stockpiles  or  di- 
rectly from  CP's  specially  designed  gondola 
cars,  at  6,000  tons  per  hour.  The  railroad  de- 
signed the  trains  for  as  many  as  100  cars 
each,*auling  as  much  as  10,000  tons  at  a 
clip  on  the  36-hour  one-way  run.  If  the  sys- 
tem hits  its  target  of  97,000  ton-miles  per 
round-trip  hour.  It  will  be  the  most  efficient 
unit-train  operation  In  North  America,  ac- 
cording to  Kaiser. 

Kaiser's  coal  deposits  are  not  In  virgin  soil. 
They  were  mined  as  far  back  as  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  their  previous  owner,  Crows 
Nest  Industries.  Ltd.,  continued  to  mine 
them  until  a  few  years  ago.  But  rising  trans- 
portation costs,  obsolete  mining  technology, 
and  radical  changes  In  energy  sources  made 
the  operation  economic  suicide. 

TITANS 

Massive  scale  Is  the  key  that  Kaiser  Presi- 
dent Jack  J.  Carlson  expects  will  open  the 
treasure  chest.  By  assuring  Canadian  Pacific 
sufficient  tonnage  to  Justify  a  $48-mllllon 
capital  outlay.  Kaiser  was  able  to  negotiate  a 
freight  rate  of  $3.50  a  ton.  To  strip-mine 
tonage  of  that  magnitude,  the  company  cus- 
tom-designed such  equipment  as  a  54-cu.-yd. 
walking  dragline  and  giant  trucks  that  can 
handle  200-ton  loads  of  coal.  Mechanization 
at  the  superport  Includes  a  machine  that 
seizes  a  loaded  gondola  car  and  without 
uncoupling  it,  turns  It  over  to  discharge  Its 
load,  then  sets  it  back  on  the  track  and  pulls 
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the  next  car  Into  position  for  dumping — all 
in  100  seconds. 

"Sometimes."  says  Carlson,  "I  get  the  feel- 
ing that  the  international  steel  business  Is 
really  the  transportation  business  because 
tran.-portation  costs  loom  so  large  In  the 
finished  product.  Shipping  costs  can  repre- 
sent from  one-h;ilf  to  two-thirds  the  deliv- 
ered   cost    of    steel-making    raw-   materials." 

Carlson  has  maneuvered  Kaiser  Steel  into 
a  position  to  cash  in  three  ways  from  the 
exploding  worldwide  demand  for  steel  that 
saw  production  jump  from  340-mil!ion  tons 
to  630-mill:on  tons  in  the  19G0s  and  is  lore- 
cast  to  reach  900-million  tons  to  1 -billion 
tons  by  1980.  Ranking  10th  among  basic 
steelmakers  in  the  U.S.,  Kaiser  earns  a  mod- 
erate return  on  its  bread-and-butter  activity 
t$25.7-million  after  taxes  on  S420-million 
sales  last  year).  It  is  now  increasing  its  2.9- 
niillion-ton  steel  capacity  by  500,000  tons. 

Kaiser  Ste?I  and  the  related  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num fc  Chemical  Corp.  Jointly  own  a  steam- 
ship transportation  company  that  has  barely 
got  started  but  can  be  expected  to  compete 
for  some  of  the  long-haul  ocean  commerce 
that  both  companies  generate.  In  addition  tcj 
shipping  coal  from  Canada  to  Japan,  the  steel 
company  ships  coal  from  Utah  to  Japan  and 
iron  ore  from  California  and  Australia  to 
Japan  and  Europe.  Kaiser  Aluminum  ships 
bauxite  and  alumina  from  Jamaica  and 
Australia  to  New  Orleans  and  Tacoma — and, 
oddly  enough.  Iron  ore  from  its  own  mine 
in  Canada  to  the  same  Japanese  steel  com- 
panies that  buy  Kaiser  Steel's  coal.  Muscle 
in  raw  materials  Is  a  Kaiser  familv  hallmark. 
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MR.  NIXON  REDEEMS  HIS 
PROMISE 


SPEECH    OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  President  Nixon  kept  his  promise 
to  the  American  people  by  removing  the 
'  American  troops  from  Cambodia  by  the 
end  of  June.  This  is  an  important  fact 
which  the  President's  critics  would  do 
well  to  remember,  and  it  is  enhanced  by 
the  tremendous  military  success  of  the 
Cambodian  operation. 

An  editorial  from  yesterday's  Chicago 
Tribune  discusses  the  gains  from  this 
venture,  from  both  the  military  stand- 
point and  from  the  view  of  turning  the 
war  over  to  the  South  'Vietnamese  mili- 
tary should  the  Communist  side  con- 
tinue to  reject  our  peace  moves.  I  insert 
this  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Nixon  Redeems  His  Promise 
When  President  Nixon  announced  on 
April  30  that  he  was  sending  American  forces 
into  Cambodia,  he  pledged  that  they  would 
be  withdrawn  once  enemy  forces  were  driven 
out  of  their  sanctuaries  and  once  their  mili- 
tary supplies  were  destroyed.  At  his  news  con- 
ference of  May  8  Mr.  Nixon  stated  that  all 
Americans  would  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the 
end  of  June. 

The  President  has  made  good  on  hi.=;  pro- 
mises. The  last  Americans  cro.;sed  back  into 
South  Viet  Nam  yesterday.  All  the  gloomy 
talk  that  the  war  was  being  expanded  and 
that  the  Unl*ed  States  had  plunged  into 
another  quagmire  proved  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  base  camps  in  Cambodia,  sr.me 
within   33    miles   of   the   South   Vietnamese 


capital  of  Saigon,  threatened  American  forces 
in  South  Viet  Nam  and  Jeopardized  his  plans 
to  withdraw  150,000  additional  Americans 
from  that  country  within  the  next  year. 

"These  commtinist-occupled  territories," 
he  t.jld  the  nation  .April  30,  "contain  major 
base  camps,  training  sites,  logistics  facilities, 
weapons  and  ammunition  factories,  airstrips, 
and  prisoner  of  war  compounds." 

Unquestionably  the  joint  American-South 
Vietniimese  operation  attained  a  hlgli  degree 
of  success.  Our  casualties  were  limited,  while 
estimates  of  communist  stockpiles  destroyed 
or  captured  r;inge  up  to  50  per  cent.  With 
Sihanoukville  closed  to  enemy  shipping  un- 
der the  new  Cambodian  government,  these 
arms  and  supplies  will  not  be  easily  replaced. 
The  only  other  avenue  of  .'■upply  is  overland 
and  it  is  subject  to  air  interdiction. 

Mr.  Nixon's  p^jlicy  of  turning  the  war  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  military  will  also 
be  enhanced  by  the  Cambodian  f  ^r.;y  It  has 
seriously  set  back  the  en^my  and  has  pro^ 
■vided  perhaps  six  months  of  time  for  South 
Viet  Nam  to  tram  its  forces  Ti.e  morale  of 
South  Vietnamese  troops  who  engaged  In  the 
fighting  in  Cambodia  is  high  They  have 
proved  to  themselves  that  they  could  meet 
tiie  enemy  on  his  own  terms  and  carry  the 
fight  to  him. 

It  took  a  high  degree  of  poIitic.il  courage 
for  the  President  to  make  his  difficult  deci- 
.'.ion.  He  was  aware  of  the  storm  that  would 
brew  in  Congress,  among  the  student  ranks, 
and  among  large  segments  of  the  public 
which  oppose  the  war.  But  he  said,  "I  would 
rather  be  a  one-term  President  and  do  what 
I  believe  is  right  than  to  be  a  two-t«rm 
President  at  the  cost  of  seeing  Americ-a  be- 
come a  second-rate  power  and  to  see  this 
nation  accept  the  first  defeat  In  Its  proud 
190-year  history" 

Of  course,  the  carping  will  continue.  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield,  the  Democratic  leader,  while 
admitting  that  militarily  the  operation  was 
successful,  contends  that  politically,  it  was 
a  mistake,  as  North  Viet  Nam  h.is  reacted 
by  grabbing  more  of  Cambodia  than  it  already 
occupied.  In  Mansfield's  mind,  this  converts 
the  war  in  South  Viet  Nam  Into  an  "Indo- 
china war." 

Mr.  Nixon,  however,  has  never  made  any 
promise  to  defend  the  present  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  His  primary  purpose 
in  crossing  the  border  was  to  hurt  the  enemy 
and  thus  secure  if  not  hasten  United  St.at«s 
withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam.  He  can  Justifi- 
ably report  to  the  nation  tonight  that  this 
aim  has  been  accomplished  and  liiat  both 
South  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia  ha ve  bene- 
fitted by  stripping  the  Communists  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  war-making  potential. 


CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  SANITARY 
ENGINEERS  SUPPORTS  RYAN 
BILLS  TO  COMBAT  LEAD  POISON- 
ING 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  lead  poisoning  has  become  one  of 
great  concern  to  many  Americans.  This 
needless  environmental  disease  afflicts 
children  between  the  ages  of  1  and  6  who 
live  in  dilapidated  pre-World  War  II 
housing. 

Such  housing  has  usually  not  been  re- 
painted for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the 
original  lead-based  paint  is  still  on  i»6 
interiors.  The  children  get  their  hands 
on  pieces  of  paint  or  plaster,  which  has 
fallen  from  the  walls  and  ceilings  or 
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which  has  come  ofif  the  window  sills,  and 
eat  them. 

As  a  result,  they  contract  lead  poison- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease  are  similar  to  virus  or  the  flu. 
It  is  not  until  it  reaches  its  most  acute 
stages  that  the  disease  is  detected.  When 
it  gets  thi.s  far,  however,  it  can  result 
in  permanent  brain  damage,  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and 
sometimes  even  death. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  package  of 
three  bills  aimed  at  combatting  and  ter- 
minating this  disease.  Since  then,  some 
twenty  of  my  colleagues  have  cospon- 
sored  or  introduced  similar  legislation. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Edw.^rd  Ken- 
nedy has  introduced  with  19  cosponsors 
a  similar  bill,  and  Senator  Schweiker 
and  18  cosponsors  have  introduced  leg- 
islation forbidding  the  use  of  lead-based 
paint. 

H.R.  9191  deals  with  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  the  disease.  It  establishes 
a  fund  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  from  which  the 
Secretai-j'  could  make  grants  to  local 
governments  to  develop  programs  to 
identify  and  treat  individuals  afflicted  by 
lead  poisoning. 

H.R.  9192  and  11699  deal  with  the 
source  of  lead  poisoning — dilapidated 
housing.. 

H.R.  9192  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to  de- 
velop programs  designed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  lead-based  paints  and  to  re- 
quire that  owners  and  landlords  remove 
it  from  interior  walls  and  surfaces. 

H.R.  11699  requires  that  a  local  gov- 
ernment submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  an  effective 
plan  for  eliminating  the  causes  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  any  Federal  funds  for  housing 
code  enforcement  and  rehabilitation, 
and  that  these  plans  must  be  enforced. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Conference  of  State 
Sanitary  Engineers  on  May  28.  It  sup- 
ports the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
fight  against  this  needless  and  cruel  en- 
vironmental disease.  I  hope  that  hear- 
ings will  soon  be  held  on  the  legislation, 
and  that  we  can  expeditiously  make  the 
bills  law  and  start  the  campaign  against 
lead  poisoning. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Conference   of   State   Sanitary   En/iineers 

resolution    no.    7 lead    poisoning    in 

children 

Whcre.is  it  has  been  estimated  that  over 
200.000  children  between  the  ages  of  1  to  6 
are  victims  of  lead  poisoning  as  a  result  of 
eating  chips  of  lead-based  j>alnt  from  peel- 
ing window  sills,  door  frames  and  walls,  and 
from  crumbling  plaster,  In  residential  envi- 
ronments; and 

Whereas  lead  poisoning  results  in  serious 
health  effects,  including  neurological  disor- 
ders, brain  damage  with  mental  retardation 
as  a  sequalae,  and,  at  times,  death;  '^nd 

Whereas  the  environmental  causes,  and 
the  techniques  of  prevention,  of  such  lead 
poisoning  are  known;   and 

Whereas  three  bills— HR  9101,  HR  9192, 
and  11699— are  pending  In  the  Congress, 
which  would  provide  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  communities  for  the  detection 
and  treatment  of  such  lead  poisoning  cases, 
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and  for  the  elimination  of  the  related  causes; 
Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Sanitary  Engineers  strongly 
endorse  the  aforementioned  legislation,  and 
that  this  endorsement  be  conveyed  to  the 
Congress. 


July  2,  1970 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
before  the  Drug  Information  Association 
June  12  in  Washington,  Congre.ssman 
Ancher  Nelsen,  of  Minnesota,  gave  an 
excellent  speech  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion requiring  tlie  Government  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  compendium  of  all 
marketed  drugs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee,  I  have 
observed  Congressman  Nelsens  valuable 
contribution  and  know  of  no  other  person 
as  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Because  of  our  mutual  concern  about 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  I  would 
highly  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
read  this  most  valuable  speech: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Ancher  Nelsen 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen — 

Ii's  a  great  privilege  to  participate  in  this 
meeting  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
health  professions,  of  the  government,  of 
the  public,  and  of  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry, who  are  exploring  the  comple.x  ques- 
tions that  surround  the  long-standing  drug 
compendium  issue. 

Some  time  ago.  Dr.  James  W.  Long,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Health  Services,  National  Science 
Foundation,  stopped  in  at  my  oftjce  and  in- 
vited me  to  be  here  with  you  today. 

He  emphasized  to  me  the  need  to  obtain 
the  point  of  view  of  Members  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  those  who  deal  with  this  area 
of  drug  iniormalion  and  work  with  the 
health  team  of  our  country.  In  our  conversa- 
tion, I  pointed  out  to  him  that  none  of  us 
in  Congres.^;  are  experts.  We  need  and  like 
to  get  iniormalion  from  those  who  are  ex- 
perto.  We  also  need  information  from  firms 
v^'ho  are  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
drugs  for  the  health  needs  of  the  people. 
These  Arms  rise  and  fall  on  the  quality  of 
the  product  that  they  make  available  to  the 
public. 

There  is  always  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  people  in  the  political  field  to  seize 
on  excuses  for  headlines  and  sometimes  prop- 
erly so.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  tlie 
re.'^ponsible  segments  of  the  industry  have 
a  good  deal  at  stake  in  building  and  pro- 
tecting a  proper  image  of  the  industry. 

Responsible  people  will  EUffer  if  irrespon- 
sible segments  are  permitted  to  proceed  un- 
checked. Therefore,  I  have  repeatedly  sug- 
gested that  the  industry  through  ad  hoc 
committees  or  organizations  such  as  here  rep- 
resented make  every  effort  to  be  sure  that 
careful  attention  is  given  to  proper  ethics 
and  to  working  as  a  team  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  see  that  proper  con- 
duct is  pursued. 

It  is  through  free  and  open  discussions  like 
/IfS^g^mposlum  among  those  who  make  and 
disVibute  drugs,  those  who  prescribe  or  ad- 
minister them,  those  who  dispense  them, 
those  who  regulate  them,  and  those  who 
take  them  to  prevent  or  cure  their  ills  that 
the  solutions  will  ultimately  come. 

By  the  end  of  these  two  days  of  discus- 
sion, I  hope  you  will  be  .pieasurably  closer 


to  answers  to  sorAe  of  the  vexing  questions — 
Is  there  a  need  for  a  new  compendium?  What 
should  it  Include?  Who  should  prepare  and 
publish  It?  How  should  It  be  financed? 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee.  I  am  familiar  with  the  proposed 
legislation  that  would  require  the  govern- 
ment to  prepare  and  publish  a  compendium 
of  all  marketed  drugs. 

Our  Committee  would  have  the  respon- 
.sibillty  for  handling  this  drug  compendium 
legislation,  if  a  need  for  federal  action  in  this 
field  should  be  established. 

If  such  a  need  Is  established.  I  hope  that 
conferences  such  as  this  one  will  have  helped 
to  identify  common  ground  among  profes- 
sions, industry,  government  and  public,  as 
well  as  differences  where  they  continue  to 
exist.  We  in  Congress  would  then  be  much 
better  able  to  legislate  responsibly,  if  and 
when  the  time  comes. 

But  it  may  be  that  actions  already  being 
taken  by  you  In  the  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical fields  have  removed  some  of  tlie  ur- 
gency from  federal  legislative  proposals  of 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

I  refer  particularly  to  expan.=lons  in  pre- 
bcrlblng  information  and  other  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  that  valued 
drug  volume  Physicians'  Desk  Reference,  or 
PDR.  and  to  the  major  project  cf  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  new  nearing  frui- 
tion— publication  of  the  comprehen;  :ve  drug 
volume  AMA  Drug  Evaluations. 

I  understand  that  editing  of  all  sections  of 
the  new  AMA  compendium,  a  1,000-page  vol- 
ume, has  now  been  completed,  that  prepara- 
tion of  the  Index — essential  for  easy  use  of 
this  kind  of  massive  material — is  now  in  pro- 
gress and  that  publication  of  tiie  lirst  edition 
is  scheduled  for  the  fall. 

This  Important  new  reference  volume,  de- 
veloped under  the  leadership  of  the  AMA 
Council  on  Drugs,  will  cover  about  1,400 
drugs,  It  has  been  stated.  This  represents, 
as  I  understand  It,  virtually  all  drugs,  both 
new  and  not  so  new,  marketed  nationally  by 
anv  pharmaceutical  manufacturer. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  voluntary  effort 
to  prepare  and  publish  A^fA  Drug  Evalua- 
tio7i.5,  along  with  existing  drug  Information 
services,  will  fully  serve  the  needs  of  the 
public  heaUh  and  welfare  for  readily  ac- 
cessible, accurate  and  comprehensive  infor- 
mation about  prescription  pharmaceutical 
products. 

The  AMA  and  its  council  on  Drugs  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  completion  of  this 
impressive  work  in  the  field  of  therapeutics, 
as  are  all  whj  cooperated  with  them  m  this 
nroje   t. 

If  a  federalf^'-managed,  federally-dis- 
tributed drug  compendium,  financed  with 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Is  to  be  avoided,  and 
I  hope  that  i:  can  "be,  the  cooperation  of 
everyone  m  the  health  profe.ssions  and  In 
pliarrnaceutical  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion  will  be  required.  I  urge  all  concerned  to 
pitch   right   m   and   help. 

Evervone  in  the  health  field,  incUiciing 
those  of  us  in  the  federal  gDV-rnin^nt  with 
legislative  or  regulatory  responsibilities,  'vil! 
be  waUincr  ro   see  hov;  ADE  vork;   out. 

If  It  does  go  well,  the  patient,  t'r.e  profes- 
sions, indusfry  and  governm.'nt  a!ik?  will 
benefit.  Curely  a  compendium  dc\ eloped  by 
voluntary  cooperative  e.Tort  of  health  pro- 
fessionals In  the  private  sector  ii  to  be  pre- 
ferred t.>  a  monolithic  g^'veinmnT.al  cero- 
id cndium  put  toccther  1-y  cur  alr?a(.y  hard- 
presied  federal  health  es-abllihincnt. 

The  American  Medical  Asscc.atlon  de- 
•.  eloped  highly  useful  experience  in  th.s  fi^id 
.-ome  years  ago  in  the  preparation  of  an 
earlier"  guidebook  on  chemoth?ra;jeutlcs. 
New  Drugs.  This  volume,  however  was  limited 
in  scope,  as  its  title  reflects.  ADE  is  de-tgned 
to  correct  that. 

I  understand  that  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry cooperated  fully  with  the  medical  pro- 
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fession  in  the  preparation  of  New  Drugs  by 
submitting  full  Information  about  its  prod- 
ucts to  AMA  at  the  same  time  that  New 
Drug  Applications  were  filed  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Aciminlstration  to  obtain  approval 
for  maikettng. 

I  hope  that  the  same  kind  of  participation 
can  be  expected  from  drug  manufacturers 
as  the  medical  profession  goes  forward  with 
AMA  Drug  Evaluations.  All  information 
about  all  the  products  described  in  this 
comprehensive  new  volume  and  in  Its  suc- 
ceed.ng  editions  should  be  willingly  turned 
over  to  .-IP/T's  editors. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  a  number  of  es- 
sential elements  that  must  be  provided  for  if 
this  premising  experiment  is  to  be  a  success. 
Tliese  same  elements  would  be  co.seiitlal,  of 
course,  to  the  success  of  any  drug  com- 
pendium— no  matter  who  its  sponsor.  I 
might  describe   them   as   follows: 

The  m'-dical  and  scientific  commentary 
about  each  listed  product  must  be  prepared 
by  competent  profe;;~lonals  who  maintain 
fair  balance  in  their  appraisal  of  the  benefits 
and  r  sks. 

Taere  must  be  a  mechanism  for  competent 
prcfesfioiial  updating  of  information  about 
eacii  pr(Xluct,  as  such  information  becomes 
available,  .so  that  each  succeeding  edition 
contains  ihe  latest  data,  i  Supplements  would 
be  used  between  editions  to  update  specific 
drug  cOiTmentanes.  i 

There  must  be  good  ort;aniz.ii  i.-n  of  these 
masses  of  drug  data,  with  cross-referencing 
tofucilitaie  u.se. 

There  must  be  extensive,  national  di.=,tri- 

bUllOM. 

There  must  be  contintiing  surveys  to  make 
sure  that  the  volume  i6  useful  in  the  delivery 
of  health  rare  and  i.s  being  used.  Wherever 
shortcomings  are  Identified,  they  should  be 
corrected. 

One  of  the  more  complex  problems.  It 
seems,  is  how  to  finance  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  volume  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  phy.slcians,  hospitals,  pharma- 
cies, medical  schools  and  other  health  profes-^ 
sionals  and  institutions  where  it  will  be 
needed.  This  will  require  extensi.-e  coopera- 
tion at  all  levels,  and  among  all  sectors. 

As  we  progress  toward  more  effective  man- 
agement of  drug  Information,  another 
thotis;ht  occurs  to  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  Subcommittee, 
and  it  has  its  disturbing  aspects. 

With  publication  and  widespread  use  of 
AMA  Drug  Evaluations  or  any  other  com- 
pendium, the  medical  and  pharmacy  profes- 
sions may  turn  more  than  they  have  in  the 
past  to  the  prescribing  and  dispensing  of 
pharmaceutic  lis  by  their  established  or  ge- 
neric names,  with  no  specification  of  manu- 
facturing source. 

If  this  in  fact  should  occur,  it  could  cre- 
ate an  even  greater  need  than  already  exists 
for  siepped-up  government  and  Industry 
programs  to  assure  the  general  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  the  nation's  drug  supply,  re- 
regardless  of  whom  a  drug  Is  made  by  or 
where  it  is  dispensed. 

This  brings  me  to  another  disturbing  ques- 
tion involved  in  preparation  of  a  drug  com- 
pendium. We  all  recognize  that  under  pres- 
ent federal  laws  and  circumstance,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  drug  safety  and  efficacy,  lacks 
the  capacity  to  assure  such  safety  and  efficacy 
in  a  general  and  meaningful  way. 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturers  can  engage 
in  their  life-and-death  business  by  the  simple 
act  of  registering  with  the  FDA.  No  pre-pro- 
duction inspection  is  required  by  law,  and 
though  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
does  rpqulre  FDA  inspection  of  drug  estab- 
Ushmeiits  at  least  once  every  two  years,  this 
is  not  beii.'g  done.  We  In  the  Congress  have 
to  assume  some  of  the  blame,  of  course,  when 
we  don't  provide  the  Agency  with  sufficient 
manpower. 
At  present,  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the 
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nation's  drug  supply  rests  primarily  on  the 
competence  and  integrity  of  the  pharaceu- 
tical  industry.  The  FDA's  regulatory  and  sup- 
j>ortlve  role  is  limited. 

In  thefo  circumstances,  when  a  new  com.- 
pendium  is  about  to  be  introduced,  is  it  per- 
haps time  for  Congress  to  consider  whether 
a  drug  manufacturer  should  be  required 
to  get  a  federal  license? 

Should  there  also  be  pre-production  In- 
spection by  FDA  before  a  plant  could  ship  Its 
products? 

Should  there  also  be  requirements  that  a 
manufacturer  demonstrate  he  can  consist- 
ently meet  official  standards  for  his  pioducis 
before  he  is  permitted  to  ship  them? 

ShouiJ  there  also  be  more  alleiiiion  paid 
by  FDA  and  Industry  to  proving  the  biological 
availability  of  the  active  iagreuieiits  of  drug.s 
now  being  reviewed  in  the  National  Acao'emv 
of  Sciences  N;;tio;ial  Research  Council  Drug 
Efficacy  Study? 

Except  for  the  original  products  which 
weie  cieareu  by  FD.'\  for  safety,  none  of  the 
thousands  of  pharmaceuticals  now  under 
elfioacy  reviev,'  by  the  N.-VS  NRC  and  FDA 
were  ever  subject  to  FDA  scrutiny  in  a  New 
Drug  Applicat.on. 

I  raise  these  questions,  and  would  wel- 
come your  thoughts  on  them,  and  on  anv 
other  matters  bearing  on  the  safety  aiid 
elfectlvcaess  of  drags.  I  believe  they  niust  be 
an.swered  fully  before  the  health  profession.^ 
can  place  complete  confidence  iii  any  new 
crug  Compendumi,  even  the  ADE. 

In  closing,  I  would  lljce  to  suggest  that 
however  the  debate  Is  resolved  on  tiie  issue 
before  you  today — "A  Ne-.v  Drug  Compen- 
dium: Why?  What?  How?  When?'— a  con- 
tiniiing  consortium  of  competence  will  be  re- 
quired n  get  the  Job  done  in  the  public 
interest. 

I'hat  array  of  talent  and  skills  representing 
government.  Industry,  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  also  be  available  to  make  other 
major  contributions  toward  drug  safety  aud 
elfectivcness.  And  that  goal,  of  course,  is 
what  this  conference  is  all  about. 

I  commend  you  for  setting  up  this  valuable 
conference  and  urge  you  to  continue  the 
good  work  which  you  have  started. 


SENATORIAL    RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  although  the  Congress  authorizes 
appropriations  and  appropriations  must 
originate  in  the  liouse,  the  Presidents 
have  maintained  the  right  of  that  of- 
fice to  spend  or  not  to  spend. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  explains  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  this  prerogative 
and  why  the  President's  veto  oi  r.>.R. 
11102  should  have  been  sustained. 

I  enter  tiic  editorial  at  this  ix)int  in 
th?  Recoru: 

Si:natorial  RESPO.NSi3ii.rrY 

Tomorrow  the  ^senate  will  decide  whether 
or  not  to  complete  the  process  of  overriding 
Preaident  Nixon's  veto  of  ti'.e  liospitnl  con- 
struction bill.  The  general  exp.-:tjt;on  Is 
that  the  Senate,  which  originally  passed  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  79  to  0,  will'  follow  the 
lead  of  the  House  and  provide  the  first  re- 
versal of  a  presftlential  veto  In  a  decade. 
The  hope  Is  that  the  general  expectation  Is 
wTong. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  Congress  Is,  for  the 
most  f>art,  sound.  There  Is  little  doubt  that. 
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in  light  of  the  escalating  crisU  in  meaical 
care,  the  administration  proposals  for  fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  construction  aud 
modern. z.ition  of  medical  facilities  v.ere  un- 
duly cljac-fisiea  Congress  .v-.s  quite  right  in 
tipping  the  ante. 

But  tlien  Congress  went  one  step  too  far. 
It  wrote  into  the  bill  a  requirement  thit 
all  of  the  money  must  be  spent  dur.ng  this 
fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  appropriated.  This 
provision  would  deny  the  .idministratlon  any 
discretion  in  the  management  of  federal 
spending  in  the  area  of  heilih  programs 
during  the  three-year  life  of  tlie  bill,  re- 
gardless   of    ch.ingmg    economic    conditions. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  It  clear  that  his  veto 
was  based  primarily  on  the  m.-nd-itory 
spending  provuicn,  not  on  the  increasD  m 
grams  and  loans.  He  Libeled  the  provision 
"a  long  step  down  the  road  of  fiscal  irre- 
spmslDiiity  ■   .^nd  he  was  right 

If  there  is  any  one  ihm?  tliat  .:.n  Be 
clearly  foretold  about  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  It  Is  that  we  are  In  for  a  period  of 
fiscil  uncertainty.  In  whicli  the  admiuistr.i- 
tion'.s  skill  at  fine  adju.simeius  to  the  econ- 
on^y  c'.n  spell  the  difference  between  order 
and  ch.ios.  The  responsibility  lies,  in  large 
measure,  with  the  President  The  means  to 
carry  out  that  responsibility  must  remain 
with  him  as  well. 

The  Senate  can  best  execute  its  responsi- 
bility by  s'ustaining  t!ie  veto  Congress  should 
then  move  without  delay  to  pre-ent  Mr  Nix- 
on with  the  sime  bill,  minus  the  attempt 
to  diminish  the  administrations  control  over 
the  federal  budget. 


LITHUANIA  S  39TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  I,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
impressive  and  sobering  exliibition  of 
historic  interest  was  the  Lithuanian  gen- 
ocide exhibit  which  was  staged  the  week 
of  June  15  at  the  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel  in  conjunction  with  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  subjugation  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  main  speaker 
at  the  banquet  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  exhibition  was  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  whose 
address  I  insert  at  this  point: 

30th    ANmVERSART    OF    LITHUANIA 

My  dear  friends,  we  are  gathered  here  to 
mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  a  day  of  inter- 
national shame,  the  day  when  the  Soviet 
Union  robbed  the  proud  nation  of  Lithuania 
of  Its  Independence  and  plunged  its  people 
Into  political  slavery. 

Lithuania  fell  under  the  yoke  of  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  on  June  15.  1940,  and 
was  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was 
an  act  of  infamy  which  must  rie\er  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  Lithuanians  them.se]ves  or 
by  any  of  the  freedom-living  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

Today  I  voice  my  earnest  support  for  the 
Just  efforts  of  Lithuanians  everywhere  to  re- 
establish their  country  as  an  Independent 
state  and  to  free  their  homeland  from  Rtis- 
sian  control. 

It  Is  my  view  that  any  man  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice and  Informs  himself  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  subjugated  the 
Lithuanian  people  cannot  help  but  be  a 
Lithuanian  ally  In  a  continuing  struggle  to 
free  them. 

As  a  student  of  Lithuanian  history,  I  am 
aware  of  how  Lithuania  first  emerged  as  a 
nation  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  be- 
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came  known  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania and  dominated  Eastern  European  affairs 
for  several  hundred  years  only  to  fall  under 
Russian  domination  for  a  period  lasting  un- 
til World  War  I. 

It  was  a  glorious  day.  that  February  16th 
of  1918.  wiien  Lithuania  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. .\i\d  it  was  a  tragic  event  when 
in  193J  Cummunist  Rusiia  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many tlivided  Eastern  Europe  between  them. 
We  know  that  in  the  summer  of  1940  Lithu- 
ania was  overrun  by  Red  Army  troops  and 
was  subsequently  absorbed  into  the  Soviet 
Union— and  that  except  for  a  three-year  pe- 
riod of  German  occupation  it  has  remained 
under  Soviet  control  ever  since. 

Wh.U  manv  Americans  do  not  know  Is  that 
more  than  400.000  Lithuanians  were  swal- 
lowed up  In  Russian  and  Siberian  slave  labor 
camps  through  mass  deportations  between 
1941  and  1950.  ripped  from  their  homes  by 
Soviet  terrorists— Soviet  murderers. 

What  many  Americans  do  not  know  is  that 
about  30.000  Lithuanian  freedom  lighters 
were  killed  m  guerrilla  warfare,  resisting  the 
Soviet  occupation. 

What  some  Americans  have  forgotten  Is 
that  Lithuania  and  21  other  countries  are 
captive  nations  which  were  pulled  behind  an 
Iron  Cv.rtain  of  slavery  and  terror  by  Russian 
Communist  leaders  In  a  pattern  of  occupa- 
tion, annexation  and  tyranny. 

Too  few  Americans  are  aware  of  Lith- 
uani.i's  proud  history  as  an  Independent  na- 
tion. Too  lew  Americans  recall  that  the  Rus- 
sians on  July  12.  1920,  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Lithuania  which  stated  that  "each  na- 
tion has  the  right  of  sel:-determination.  and 
becoming  entirely  independent  from  the  state 
which  it  Is  now  part  of,  without  any  reserva- 
tions Russia  recognizes  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence and  self-government  with  all  Its 
due  Jurisdictional  rights,  and  with  good  will 
renounces  for  all  times,  all  rights  of  Rus- 
sian sovei*is?nty  which  she  had  over  the 
Lithuanian  nation  and  its  territories." 

Too  few  Americ.nns  recognize  the  crime 
against  an  entire  people  that  was  commit- 
ted when  the  Russian  Communists  took  over 
the  Lithuanian  nation  In  June  1940. 

My  heart  cries  out  when  I  think  of  how, 
with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  Russian  laws  be- 
came immediately  effective  in  all  of  Lithua- 
nia, how  the  Soviets  substituted  their  entire 
way  01  life  for  that  of  the  Lithuanians  and 
swept  away  all  of  their  modes  of  living,  how 
they  banned  the  teaching  of  religion  from 
school  curricula  and  dismissed  the  chaplains 
from  the  army  and  the  prisons,  how  they 
shut  down  the  faculty  of  theology  and  philos- 
ophy at  Kaunas  University,  how  they  closed 
down  the  monasteries,  expelled  the  monks, 
and  branded  all  members  of  the  clergy  as 
enemies  of   the  people. 

The  same  terror  techniques  that  were  prac- 
ticed wuhin  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  were 
applied  to  Lithuania,  and  on  June  14,  1941, 
the  first  mass  deportation  was  carried  out. 
It  Is  reported  that  Moscow  had  reached  a  de- 
cision to  deport  one-third  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation — and  my  Information  is  that  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  of  the  people  actually  were 
deported.  i 

Why  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
were  sent  to  Russian  slave  labor  camps  we 
will  never  really  know.  It  must  ha\e  been 
fear  that  prompted  the  Soviet  masters  to 
do  this— the  fear  that  springs  from  occupy- 
ing a  tree  nation  by  force  of  arms.  After  all, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  violated  her  treaties 
with    Lithuania. 

The  Russian  Communists  had  reason  to 
fear  their  Lithuanian  subjects,  for  in  1940 
there  began  a  period  of  fierce  guerrilla  re- 
sistance to  both  Soviet  and  Nazi  occupa- 
tion—a  resistance  that  lasted  for  12  years. 

The  general  revolt  against  Soviet  rule 
which  broke  out  In  Lithuania  on  June  22, 
1941,  was  a  complete  repudiation  of  the  So- 
viet lie  that  the  Lithuanians  had  renounced 
their  independence  of  their  own  free  will. 
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It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  after  the 
three-year  Nazi  occupation  Lithuania  could 
not  be'  reconstituted  as  an  independent  state 
but  fell  again  under  Russian  rule— a  second 
and  harsher  Soviet  occupation. 

Too  few  Americans  today  know  that  this 
second  cruel  Soviet  occupation  resulted  In 
an  undeclared  war  between  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  tiie  Soviet  Union  which  demon- 
strated to  the  entire  world  the  gallantry  and 
independent   spirit   of   the   Lithuanians. 

Although  there  is  some  question  about  the 
exact  number,  it  is  estimated  that  from 
30,000  to  50.000  Lithuanian  partisans  lost 
their  lives  fighting  the  Soviet  security  forces. 

Moscow  had  reason  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
partisan  mjvement  m  Lithuania.  From  1945 
to  1952.  historians  tell  us,  the  p.artisans  put 
to  death  about  4.000  Communist  activists 
and  killed  about  100,000  MVD,  NKVD  and 
Soviet  Army  troops  in  battle. 

I  marvel  at  the  spirit  and  tenacity  of  the 
partisans,  fighting  as  they  were  against  over- 
whelming odds.  Despite  those  odds.  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
partisans  is  dead  today.  It  still  lives  in  the 
fierce  nationalism  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
never  'oe  able  to  crush. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Lithuanians  con- 
sider themselves  betrayed  by  the  agreement 
entered  into  February  11,  1945,  at  Yalta  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  and  Joseph  Sta- 
lin. There  is  no  question  that  the  Yalta 
Agreement  appeared  to  seal  the  fate  of  all 
the  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Government  of  tlie  United  States  had 
clearly  closed  its  eyes  to  aggression  by  the 
Soviet  Union  after  fighting  a  btoody  war  to 
cleanse  the  world  of  aggression  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Japan. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  United 
Slates  has  never  formally  recognized  Soviet 
annexation  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Esto- 
nia and  has  officially  condemned  "the  devious 
proce.'i.ses"  by  which  the  Soviet  Union  "anni- 
hilated" the  three  Baltic  Republics. 

Although  the  western  democracies  were 
victorious  in  Worlu  War  II.  they  did  not  win 
the  peace.  But  It  is  a  fact  of  historic  im- 
portance that  they  have  never  recognized 
the  validity  of  Russian  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  na'ions.  And  in  this  ther^  Is  hope 
not  only  for  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and 
•Estonl.'ius  but^for  the  entire  world.  It  means 
that  the  concept  of  freedom  still  lives — that 
It  can  never  be  extinguished  by  force  of 
arms  or  the  brutal  suppression  of  a  people. 
It  means  that  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  forces  of  freedom  rally  to  turn  back  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  oppression. 

There  are  many  potential  captive  nations 
ill  the  world  today — in  Indochina,  in  the 
Mideast  and  in  Latin  American. 

The  United  States  Is  at  war  In  Indo- 
china— at  war  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
but  also  at  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  by 
proxy. 

In  the  Middle  East  we  are  engaged  In  a 
power  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
gives  Its  military  support  to  the  Arab  states 
while  gallant  Israel  strives  valiantly  to  main- 
tain its  independence.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
seeking  to  replace  the  United  States  as  the 
dominant  power  In  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Russians  are  seeking  to  dominate  the  Medi- 
terranean, undermine  the  southern  flank 
of  NATO,  and  fpread  Communl.st  Influence 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  South  At- 
lantic. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
under-ATiting  the  Communist  regime  of  Fi- 
del C.istro  In  Cuba,  from  whence  it  hopes  to 
export  communism  to  the  assorted  nations 
of  Latin  America. 

Some  Americans  yearn  so  desperately  for 
peace  that  they  close  their  eyes  to  the  Cap- 
tive Nations— both  actual  and  potential. 
But  the  nightmare  will  not  go  away  Just 
because  of  the  wishing. 

The  hard  facts  are  that  the  Soviet  Union 
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today  Is  still  playing  the  game  of  world  ex- 
pansionism, the  game  of  imperialist  aggres- 
sion— but  is  applying  far  more  sophisticated 
procedures  than  In  the  crude  days  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Immediate  postwar  period. 

And  so  now  we  have  Cuba,  and  Israel,  and 
Vietnam. 

Why  do  I  say  we  are  at  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  by  proxy  In  Vietnam?  Because  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  supplying  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  with  80  per  cent  of 
their  weapons.  Because  the  war  in  Vietnam 
could  stop  If  the  Soviet  Union  would  stop 
supplying  arms  to  Hanoi. 

Yet  we  have  thousands  of  students  and 
other  Americans  shouting  at  our  own  gov- 
ernment leaders,  "Stop  the  war."  Whose  side 
Is  Justice  on?  On  the  side  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Captive  Nations  or  on  the 
side  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  North 
Vietnamese? 

The  protesters  are  said  to  be  highly  ideal- 
istic. They  view  Vietnam  as  a  moral  Issue. 
They  believe  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  wrong. 
Yes.  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  wrong,  but  the 
sins  are  on  the  other  side.  The  Communists 
today  are  committing  the  same  sin  of  geno- 
cide in  Vietnam  that  they  comrnjtted  in 
Lithuania  30  years  ago.  What  a  bloodbath 
we  would  see  in  Vietnam  if  the  United  States 
were  to  precipitously  withdraw  all  its  troops 
there!  And  yet  this  Is  what  the  self-righteous 
moralists  who  yell  "Stop  the  war"  are  de- 
manding. 

If  the  moralists  on  Vietnam  want  to  be 
on  the  right  side  of  an  issue  they  should  be 
demanding  that  Russia  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia,  free 
them  from  Soviet  control,  and  return  all  of 
the  living  deportees  to  their  homes  from 
Soviet  prison  camps. 

Who  is  in  the  right?  Whose  side  is  Justice 
on?  The  Soviet  Union  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  Lithuania  by 
peace  treaty  in  1920  and  confirmed  this  by 
other  treaties  In  1926  and  1939. 

Instead  of  shouting  "Stop  the  war"  in 
Vietnam  the  moralists  should  be  concerned 
that  still  another  nation — South  Vietnam- 
Is  In  danger  of  becoming  a  Captive  Nation. 
Instead  of  shouting  "Stop  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam the  moralists  should  be  pounding  at 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  an  effort  to  free  Lith- 
uania, Latvia  and  Estonia. 

We  know  who  the  International  criminals 
are.  We  know  who  brutally  slew  the  freedom 
fighters  In  Hungary.  We  know  who  ruthlessly 
crushed  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 

We  must  never  tire  of  telling  this  story  to 
the  world.  We  must  never  give  up  In  our 
fight  to  free  the  Baltic  peoples.  It  is  groups 
like  the  American  Lithuanian  Council  that 
must  provide  the  leadership.  And  I  will  cer- 
tainly stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you 
in  your  struggle. 

While  the  Soviet  repression  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  a  demonstration  of  strength.  It 
was  also  a  confession  of  weakness— and  this 
is  the  lesson  we  must  carry  forward  in  our 
continuing  struggle  for  Baltic  liberation 
today. 

The  Soviet's  Czechoslovakian  campaign 
pointed  up  the  insecurity  felt  by  the  Russian 
leaders — an  Insecurity  they  feel  regarding  all 
of  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  more  we  in  America  concentrate  on  the 
Issues  of  the  Captive  Nations  the  more  we 
exploit  the  Insecurity  the  Soviet  Union  feels. 
The  more  we  preach  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  the  more  we  stir  the  fires  of 
nationalism  in  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  Soviet  UnlJn  is  a  federal  state  in  name 
only.  The  spirit  of  Independence  burns 
fiercely  among  the  non-Russian  nation- 
states  within  the  Soviet  system. 

There  is  no  .solidarity  in  the  Communist 
empire.  The  inner  conflicts  within  the  Com- 
munist camp  are  many.  We  have  witnessed 
the  deviations  of  the  Yugoslav,  Czechoslovak 
and  Rumanian  Communist  parties  from  the 
Moscow  line.  These  developments  have  reper- 
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elisions  within  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is 
ferment  in  Russia  Itself  against  the  Soviet 
dictatorship.  Latent  conflict  contlnties  to 
fester  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China. 

I  do  not  despair  for  Lithuania.  I  shout 
with  you.  "Lithuania  for  the  Lithuanians." 
and  I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  wo  will 
together  toast  a  Free  Lithuania.  . 

There  is  a  spirit  of  independence  that 
burns  in  the  hearts  of  all  Lithuanians — In 
the  hearts  of  free  rjien  everywhere.  The  Com- 
munist criminals  may  crush  the  bodies  of 
their  victims  in  slave  labor  camps  but  they 
will  never  succeed  in  blowing  out  the  lamp 
of  liberty. 

Lithuania's  national  anthcrn  tirges  her  sons 
to  draw  strength  from  the  past.  All  Ameri- 
cans can  find  strength  in  that  past  but  let 
us  also  lock  to  the  future  and  make  a  firm 
and  fervent  pledge — that  we  will  never  rest 
until  Lithuania  is  once  again  an  independent 
nation,  free  of  the  Russian  oppre.s.sor. 

Another  major  address  was  delivered 
by  PeLias  P.  Dauzvardis,  Consul  General 
of  Litiiuania  which  follows: 
Address  by  Consul  Gener.il  of  Lithuani.^ 
Petras  p.  Dauzvardis 

Tliis  historical  Exhibit  portrays  the  trag- 
edy of  Lithuania  and  the  Lithuanian  nation 
in  this,  the  20th  century.  It  depicts  the  bru- 
tality of,  and  the  crimes  committed  by,  the 
occupant  of  Lithuania  and  oppressor  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation. 

In  the  modern  history  of  Lithuania,  tlie 
month  of  June  is  truly  a  month  of  great  suf- 
fering and  tragedy.  In  this  month  in  1940 
the  Soviet  Union  occupied  Lithuania  by 
military  force  and  immediately  began  ter- 
rorizing and  annihilating  the  country  and 
its  pe'ple.  In  June  of  1941  the  Nazis  de- 
clared war  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
forced  their  way  Into  Lithuania  and  simul- 
taneously, the  Soviet  regime  ordered  and 
carried  out  the  murder  and  deportation  to 
Siberia  of  some  40,000  Lithuanian  citizens. 

In  June  1944  the  Russians  began  to  force 
their  way  bac'K  into  Li'^huania  a  secrnd  lime 
and  totally  re-occupiod  It  by  the  end  of 
that  year.  Tliey  .'^till  occupy  and  are  still  an- 
nihilating the  nation  to  this  day.  To  date. 
Lithuania  has  been  deprived  of  approxi- 
mately one  million  of  her  inhabitants. 

Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  are  the 
most  tragic  victims  of  World  War  I.  Farmer 
African  and  Asian  colonies  have  become  in- 
dependent states.  The  formerly  Independ- 
ent Etate<;  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia 
have  hpen  forcibly  made  into  factual  new 
colonies — of  the  Soviet  Russian  empire. 

The  three  Baltic  States  ar>  the  most  tell- 
ing prrof  of  Soviet  imperialism  and  duplic- 
ity. The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  say 
one  thing,  but  act  entirely  differently.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  treaties  of  peace,  non-ag- 
gTe£.sion  and  mutual  assistance,  as  well  as  a 
convention  for  the  definition  of  aggression 
with  Lithuania,  all  of  which  provided  for 
the  re?pert  of  sovereign  equality,  territorial 
integrity  and  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion in  one  another's  affairs.  All  these  sol- 
emn Soviet  pledges  were  broken.  On  Septem- 
ber 28.  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  Hitler  to  seize  and  divide 
Lithuania,  and  forcibly  seized  and  occupied 
Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Baltic  States 
In  1940. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  many 
other  free  countries  have  never  recognized 
the  forcible  and  Illegal  Incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia  and  Estonia  by  and  Into  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  non-recognition  alone 
is  not  enough.  It  wo.ild  be  appreciated  by 
the  vicMnis  of  oppression  if  the  non-recogni- 
tion policy  would  be  transformed  into  a  pol- 
icy of  liberation. 

Llthuf  nians  urge  the  free  world  to  brine 
about  the  Soviet  Union's  obligation  to  abide 
by  its  treaties  and  declarations,  to  respect 
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international  law,  and  to  withdraw  Its  troops 
and  colonists  from  Lithuania. 

Lithuanians  fervently  appeal  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Governments  and  peoples 
of  the  free  world  for  help  In  restoring  free- 
dom and  Independence  to  Lithuania. 

Both  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Dauzvardis  dra- 
matically emphasized  the  'ragedy  and  suf- 
fering that  Is  still  afflicting  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Keeping  In  mind  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  world's  only  major  colonial  pow- 
er, I  believe  their  addresses  have  tremendous 
significance. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  1.  1970 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  last  weekend  to  attend  the  19th 
annual  convention  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  Department  of  Hawaii, 
tofrether  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  Honoiable  Olin  E.  Teague  of 
Texas. 

Chairman  Teague  delivered  an  inspira- 
tional address  that  was  most  informative 
and  extremely  well  received. 

I  was  particularly  impre.-sed.  however, 
with  the  zeal  and  dedication,  not  only  to 
the  cause  of  the  disabled  veteran,  his 
widow,  and  orphan,  demonstrated  by  the 
members  of  this  fine  orprani?ation,  but 
also  by  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
100  percent  Americani.sm.  Under  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  Department  Com- 
mander Ah  Kee  Leoas,  the  members  of 
the  Disabled  Amei-ican  Veterans  have  set 
an  outstanding  example  for  all  Ameri- 
cans in  civic  responsibility,  community 
action,  and  pride  in  our  Nation. 

Typical  of  the  projects  of  the  DAV  in 
Hawaii  is  the  annual  "Ability  Counts" 
Survey  Contest  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans;  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  and  the  AFL-CIO.  Miss 
Rose  Marie  Tamura,  a  17-year-old  high 
.school  senior  from  Kilauea,  Kauai.  Ha- 
waii, was  the  winner  of  this  year's  con- 
test.      Jt 

Miss  Tamura  s  survey,  entitled  "The 
Disabled  Veteran  as  a  Manpower  Re- 
source in  My  Community."  as  well  as 
Department  Commander  Leone's  in- 
spirational remarks  follow: 

The  Di>;AEir.n   Vettf.a.n    as   a   Ma.npower 

Resource  in  My  Commi-nity 

(By  Rose  Marie  Tamura) 

The  wars  that  have  raged  for  too  many 
years  have  drawn  much  manpower  fri.m  the 
national  labcjr  resources  Some  men  return 
alive  and  well,  some  draped  in  mourning  and 
the  rest  hampered  by  servico-connecied  dis- 
abilities. The  concern,  then,  is  for  the  dis- 
abled veteran  who  faces  the  problem  of  re- 
adjustment and  acceptance  into  the  working 
force  of  his  community. 

Kauai.  Hawaii,  In  the  last  few  decades,  has 
experienced  a  decline  in  population — an  es- 
pecially critical  decrea-'e  in  the  20-40  age 
bracket.  This  group  represents  Kauai's  labor 
force  for  the  sugar  plantations,  the  pineapple 
canneries,  the  skilled  and  service  businesses, 
and  the  rapidly  expanding  visitor  Industry. 
There  are  presently  2.192  hotel  units  with  an 
estimated  increa.=e  of  100':  expected  by  1972 
through  the  Blackfield  Corporation  and  Eagle 
County  Development  Corporation  resort  de- 
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velopment  projects.  With  the  acute  labor 
shortage,  hotels  and  their  supplementary 
services  are  In  great  need  of  people  w  man 
necessary  positions.  The  disabled  veteran, 
then,  with  his  skills  and  desl-e,  has  a  valu- 
able potential  contribution  for  Kauai. 

Since  1920.  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans (DAV)  has  been  urgamzed  land  con- 
gressionally  chartered  In  1932)  "to  work  for 
the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  more  ihan  2.000.000 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans  who  have 
returned  from  battlefields  since  World 
Vvar  I.  ' 

With  the  DAV,  the  V"eterans  Administra- 
tion, and  other  state  and  federal  agencies 
Including  the  State  Employment  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, anxious  and  ready  to  serve  him.  the  dis- 
abled veteran  has  much  guidance  and  coun- 
seling for  his  transitional  period  of  read- 
justment Into  the  community.  When  he  Is 
desirous  to  contribute  his  abilities,  his  "vet- 
eran preference"  assures  him  extra  help  In 
location  of  a  suitable  position.  Rehabilita- 
tion Unlimited  of  Kauai  also  works  to  help 
him  through  employment  and  training  re- 
lating to  his  Interests  and  capabilities. 

Motivation  is  essentially  tl-.e  major  con- 
tributor to  the  disabled  veteran's  desire  to 
work.  It  is  more  important  than  monetary 
gams  for  he  is  already  awarded  by  tl-.e  fed- 
eral government.  When  he  realizes  that  he 
Is  wanted,  that  he  is  needed  and  that,  more- 
over, he  is  appreciated,  the  disabled  veteran 
faces  a  more  personally  meaningful  life. 
His  work  brings  dignity  and  ho  Tiuir.phs 
over  the  challenge  of  a  handl^'ap.  With  un- 
derstanding and  respect,  he  will  produce  to 
his  utmost.  Employers  have  discovered  that 
the  h.-ndcapped  are  not  m.ire  delinquent  in 
area.s  of  sick  leave  and  absences  th.'>n  normal 
employees.  All  rests  In  motivation  and  a  real 
desire  to  work. 

St.itlstlcs  from  records  of  the  State  Em- 
ploymrn'  Service  on  Kau.d  reveal  that  there 
are  disabled  veterans  In  the  community  that 
are  williiiK  to  face  the  new  life  of  employ- 
ment. Below  are  listed  the  numbers  of  dis- 
abled veterans  Interviewed  and  placed  by 
the  Employment  Service. 

1965: 

Number  Interviewed 13 

Number  placed 9 

1966: 

Number  Interviewed 19 

Number  placed 13 

19G7: 

Number  Interviewed 12 

Number  placed 5 

1963: 

Number  Interviewed 19 

Ni'mber  placed 6 

1969: 

Number  Interviewed 32 

Number  placed 4 

Figures  on  the  number  placed  do  not  In- 
clude those  who  sought  'and  gained  their  em- 
plcymcnt  or  those  who  were  referred  to 
other  agencies. 

There  is  a  need  and  a  place  for  the  disabled 
veteran  on  Kanal.  His  manpower  contribu- 
tion is  of  Increasingly  vital  importance  t'the 
economy  of  an  island  that  lacks  the  sub- 
stantial human  resources.  Although  the  dis- 
abled veteran  receives  financial  compensa- 
tion for  his  disabilities,  he  shall  never  meet 
the  challenge  of  overcoming  his  weaknesses 
until  he  has  the  chance  to  exercise  and  em- 
phasize his  strengths. 

Employment  and  work  are  means  of  per- 
sonal, spiritual  compensaticn  that  teach  men 
to  accept  their  capabilities  and  produce  their 
best  by  accenting  their  assets.  Financial  com- 
fort and  social  dependability  are  a  dear  price 
to  pay  for  the  rewards  of  independence,  self- 
suflRciency.  and  victory  over  total  disability 
and  uselessness.  The  future  is  bright  and  re- 
warding for  the  disabled  veteran  that  takes 
his  life  Into  his  own  hands  and  lives  It  as  a 
challenge! 
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ADDRrss  OF  Commander  Ah  Kee  Leonc,  De- 

pahtment  of   Hawau,  Disabled   American 

Vethrans 

Mr  Goto.  Distinguished  Guests — The  Hon- 
orable OUn  E.  Teague,  The  Honorable  Wil- 
liam H.  Ayres.  Admiral  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.. 
the  Very  Reverend  John  Joseph  Morrett,  and 
National  Commander  Raymond  P.  Neal : 

My  comrades  all;  Ladles  and  gentlemen: 

When  you  coiiferred  upon  me  the  office  of 
Department  Commander  It  was  the  greatest 
single  honor  that  could  come  to  a  member 
cf  the  DAV  in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  For  this, 
and  for  all  the  DAV  has  meant  to  me,  I  am 
mof  t  grnteful. 

I  hope  I  have  fulfilled  your  confidence  as 
shown  by  a  record  of  results,  accomplished 
with  efforts  similar  to  those  that  we  Ameri- 
cans ell.  but  of  varied  ancestry  put  forth  as 
comrades  during  military  service.  If  this  past 
year's  ndmlnlstration  was  successful  it  was 
because  of  the  many  sincere  members  among 
you  who  were  officers,  and  members  of  vari- 
ous committees  I  am  more  proud  than  I  can 
tell  you  of  earn  one  of  you,  but  enough  said  If 
I  repeat  "Life  is  what  you  make  it"  and  that 
whatever  we  achieved  was  only  because  we 
followed  the  Golden  Rule  to  "Do  unto  others 
what  you  would  they  do  to  you." 

Many  of  you  have  grasped  my  hand  IP 
comradely  ailection  and  wished  me  well  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead.  I  tell  you,  that  the 
DAV  was  made  real  and  vital  for  me  by  the 
gli-.ng  of  Just  a  little  more  of  myself  than  re- 
quired and  that  always  I  will  remain  ready 
to  a:d  and  assist  any  disabled  comrade,  or 
to  serve  the  DAV  wherever  I  can  be  of  help, 
in  discharging  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  our 
neighbors  and  ourselves.  ^ 

To  the  Incoming  officers  I  wish  for  each 
of  you,  my  comrades,  every  success  and  hope, 
th.at  your  DAV  duties  as  American  veterans  of 
different  ancestry,  will  be  tempered  with  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood,  and  that  you  will 
achieve  the  community  service  to  your  fel- 
low veterans  and  their  survivors  which  is  the 
basis  of  this  organization. 

Finally.  I  feel  a  warm  glow  as  I  look  at  our 
distinguished  guests  and  see  friends  who  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  help  me  In  my  ob- 
ligations as  a  DAV  in  years  past,  and  now 
gather  in  this  farewell.  To  them  and  to  you, 
my  comrades.  I  speak  from  the  heart  with 
happiness  when  I  say— Aloha. 

May  the  Almighty  be  with  you  and  yours 
always. 


BROTHERHOOD    AWARDS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK     "> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  1970,  three  distinguished  rcoidents 
of  Nas.sau  County,  N.Y.,  received  the  an- 
nual Brothcrlicod  Award  ui  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  The 
awards  are  presented  each  year  to  mem- 
bers of  each  of  the  three  ma.ior  religious 
bodies  for  outstanding  service  to  our 
community  and  for  dedication  to  helping 
their  fellow  men. 

The  presentation  of  the  Brotherhood 
Awards  was  first  sponsored  by  the  Nas- 
sau Chapter.  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  in  1960,  and  the 
recognition  of  these  men  in  this  time  of 
tension  and  confrontation  is  particular- 
ly ap:;ropriatc.  Their  service  to  improve 
our  communities  is  the  hope  foi^  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation. 

The  three  men  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
^is  year  include  a  banker,  an  engineer, 
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and  a  physician  as  representatives  of 
each  of  the  three  major  religions.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  each  of 
them  and  to  tell  my  colleagues  a  little 
bit  about  these  prominent  citizens. 

Harold  Gleason,  a  resident  of  Massa- 
ptqua,  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Franklin  National  Bank.  He  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  serving  the  thousands  of 
Nfissau  County  families  who  use  the 
servicer  of  the  Franklin  Bank  through- 
out our  county.  Boiti  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Harold  Gleason  holds  a  degree  from  the 
Rutgers  Graduate  School  of  Banking — 
1954.  He  has  been  with  the  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank  since  1956. 

Arthur  E.  Poole,  also  bom  in  Brook- 
Ij'n  and  now  a  resident  of  Howlett  Har- 
bor, is  president  of  the  Poole  Construc- 
tion Co.,  in  Island  Park.  N.Y.  He  has  al- 
ways been  active  in  community  affairs 
and  presently  is  serving  as  chairman. 
Federal  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Long 
Island  Association.  He  al.so  serves  as  pub- 
lic works  commissioner  for  Hewlett  Har- 
bor and  as  trustee  of  St.  Andrews  Episn- 
pal  Church  in  Oceansidc,  N.Y..  znd  di- 
rector of  South  Nassau  Communities 
and  South  Shore  General  Hospitals. 

Dr.  Milton  H.  Stapcn  is  president  and 
executive  officer  of  Hempstead  General 
Hospital,  a  proprietary  medical  center 
which  contains  425  beds  and  he  is  the 
first  physician  to  receive  the  Brother- 
hood Award.  A  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine — 
1936 — Dr.  Stapen  was  employed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  physician 
in  charge  of  Government  hospitals  in 
Alaska  and  New  Mexico  prior  to  his  serv- 
ice in  World  War  II  during  which  time 
he  was  stationed  at  Guadelcanal  and 
Guam.  Dr.  Stapen 's  activities  in  the 
health  field  are  recognized  at  local.  State, 
and  national  levels.  They  include  his 
'service  as  president  of  the  As.sociation  of 
Accredited  Private  Hospitals  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties,  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Long  Island 
Health  and  Hospital  Planning  Council 
and  a  founder  and  member  of  the  board 
of  Fed',  ration  of  American  Hospitals,  the 
national  association  of  investor-owned 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the 
achievemenus  and  dedication  of  these 
fine  citizens,  whose  work  and  commu- 
nity activities  have  benefited  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  Nassau  County.  On  behalf  of 
my  constituents,  I  extend  my  thanks  to 
them  for  their  efforts  to  make  our  so- 
ciety a  better  place  to  live  and  I  wish 
them  continued  success  in  their  activi- 
ties on  bchal:  of  tiue  brotherhood  and 
cooperation  among  people  of  all  religious 
backgrounds. 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN  S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


FIGHTING  INDUSTRIAL  POLLUTION 
UNDER  THE  1899  REFUSE  ACT 
(PART  II; 


HON.  HENRY  S.  RfiUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2, 
1970,  I  in-serted  in  the  Congressional 
Record — pages  10040-10041 — a  list  of  149 
Wisconsin  industries  apparently  violat- 
ing the  1899  Refuse  Act  which  I  have 
filed  with  the  U.S.  attorneys  for  the  east- 
tern  and  western  districts  of  WiEconsin. 

On  June  30,  1970  I  filed  with  Wiscon- 
sin's U.S.  attorneys  an  additional  list  of 
121  industries  apparently  violating  the 
1899  act,  which  prohibits  the  dumping  of 
refuse — all  industrial  pollution — into  wa- 
terways, except  under  permit  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corp.';  of  Engineers. 
•  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  121  in- 
dustries, the  nature  of  the  refuse  de- 
posited, the  water  into  which  the  refuse 
has  been  deposited,  and,  where  issued, 
the  number  and  date  of  Wisconsin  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  ;x)llution 
enforcement  orders  follow: 

Industrial  Polluters  in  Eastern 
Wisconsin 

1.  American  Can  Company;  Green  Bay; 
pulp  and  groundwood  discharge  causing 
odors,  colors,  high  B.O.D.,  and  toxicity;  Pox 
River  and  Lake  Michigan;  Order  48-68-11^ 
1,  May  14,  1968,  Dec.  16,  1969. 

2.  Baker  Laboratories;  East  Troy;  high 
B.O.D.  discharge  in  cooling  waters;  Honey 
Creek  Branch  of  Fox  River;  Order  4B-6a- 
2-1;  June  4,  1968. 

3.  Belolt  Box  Board  Company;  Beloit;  pa- 
per waste;   Order  6-64J-9,  1964. 

4.  Bergstrom  Paper  Company;  Neenah; 
waste  water  from  de-Inked  pulp,  Fox  River; 
Order  4B-68-lla-3,  May  14,  1968. 

5.  Borden  Foods  Company;  Waukesha;  3 
otirfalls  leave  stalagmltlc  deposit  at  mouths 
of  boiler  bowdown,  resulting  In  discoloration, 
high  ph  and  fungus  growth  in  water;  Pox 
(Illinois)  River;  Order  4B-68-2-2;  June  4, 
1968. 

6.  Brookslde  Cheese  Factory;  Menasha; 
cheese  waste;  Kankapot  Creek;  Order  4B- 
68-1  la^;  May  14,  1968. 

7.  C.  &  D.  Duck  Company;  FrankEVlUe: 
slaughtering  lagoon  waters  discharge  to 
stream;  Root  River  via  Duck  Farm  Tributary; 
Order  4B-68^-2;   June   11.   1968. 

8.  Casey's  Locker  and  Meat  Service;  Union 
Grove;  effluent  from  septic  tank  waste;  Root 
River;    Order  4B-68-44;   June  11,  1968. 

9.  Charmln  Paper  Products;  Green  Bay  Di- 
vision; Brown  County;  evaporated  and  con- 
densated  spent  sulfite  liquor,  also  paper 
saveall  effluent;  Pox  River;  Order  4B-68-lla-, 
6;  May  5.  1968. 

10.  Combined  Paper  Mills.  Inc.;  Appleton; 
paper  saveall;  Fox  River;  Order  4B-68-ll»- 
8;  May  14,  1968. 

11.  Con.solidated  Papers,  Inc  ;  Appleton; 
high  strength  sulfite  pulping  w^astes;  Pox 
River:   Order  4B-68-lla-9:   May  14,  1968. 

12.  Crystal  Springs  Cheese  Factory:  Ply- 
mouth; cheese  and  whey  waste;  Pigeon 
River;  Order  2-64J-n,  Jan.  31,  1964. 
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13.  Dairyland  Poultry.  Inc.;  Endeavor; 
poultry  wastes  from  food  and  slaughtering; 
Buffalo  Lake  marsh  and  Pox  River;  Order 
4B-68-lla-51;  June  7,  1968. 

14  Daisy  Dairy  Company;  Poy  Sippi;  dairy 
waste  seeping  through  septic  tank;  Pine 
River:  Order  4-65J-30;  August  30,  1965. 

15.  Desoto  Chemical  Coatings.  Inc.;  Fre- 
donia:  inadequate  treatment  of  wash  waters 
from  tanks  and  equipment;  Milwaukee 
Elver:   Order  4B-68-5-^;  June  12,  1968. 

16  Fohr's  Meat  Servjlce;  Caledonia;  water 
from  slaughterhouse  plant;  Root  River;  Or- 
der 4B-68-4-5;  June  11,' 1968. 

17.  Fort  Howard  Paper  Company;  Green 
Bay;  pulp  and  de-lnkliig  waters;  Fox  River; 
Order  4B-68-lla-ll;  May  14.  1968. 

18.  Foremost  Poods,  Inc.;  Adell;  wash  wa- 
ter and  condensate  of  such  strength  as  to 
cause  anearoblc  conditions  in  pond;  North 
Milwaukee  River;  Order  4B-68-5-8;  June  12, 
1968 

19.  Fox  River  Valley  Co-op;  De  Fere;  dairy 
waste  seepage  to  Ashwaubenon  Creek;  Lower 
Pox  River;  Order  4B-68-lla-13:  May  5, 
1968. 

20.  Genoa  City  Co-op  Milk  Assocatlon;  Ge- 
noa City;  milk  station  effluent;  Nipperslnk 
Creek;  Order  4B-68-2-5;   June  4.  1968. 

21.  Gehl  Guernsey  Farms,  Inc.;  German- 
town;  cooling  waters  and  condensate  over- 
flow a  lime  quarry:  Menomenee  River;  Order 
4B-68-5-10. 

22.  Gilbert  Paper  Company;  Menasha:  ex- 
cess saveall  effluent;  Fox  River;  Order  4B- 
68-lla-15;  May  14,  1968. 

23.  Green  Bay  Packaging,  Inc.;  Green  Bay; 
spent  chemical  liquor:  Fox  River;  Order  4B- 
68-lla-17:  May  14.  1968. 

24.  Green  Giant  Canning  Company;  Rip>on: 
Sanitary  sewage  and  canning  process  waters; 
Silver  Creek;  Order  4B-68-lia-56;  June  6. 
1968. 

25.  Green  Giant  Cannlna  Company;  Rosen- 
dale:  cooker  water  and  boiler  biowdown. 
causing  high  B.O.D. ;  Fond  du  Lac  River; 
Order  4E-68-lla-57:   June  7.   1968. 

26.  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company; 
Twj  Rivers;  bonderlte.  phosphoric  and"  chro- 
mic acids  and  caustics:  East  Twin  River; 
Order  l()-66J-6;   July  14,  19,  1966. 

27.  Harry  Hansen  Meat  Service:  Franks- 
ville;  wastewater  tanks  and  beds  seepage 
from  slaughterhouse:  tributarv  of  Root  River 
Canal;  Order  48-68-4-11;   Julie  6,  1963. 

28.  Hickory  Grove  Sanltorium:  Dcpere; 
sewage  treatment  plant  effluent:  Lake  Michi- 
gan: Order  4B-68-lla-18;  May  14.  1968. 

29.  International  Harvester  Company: 
Waukesha:  cooling  and  hydraulic  slagging 
water:  Frame  Park  tributary  of  the  Fox 
River;  Order  4B-68-2-7;  June"  4.  1968. 

30.  John  Strange  Company;  Menasha:  weak 
paper  waste;  Fox  River;  Order  4B-68-lla-22; 
May  14,  1968. 

31.  Kimberly-Clark;  Neenah  Division,  Nee- 
nah: paper  saveall  effluent;  Fox  River;  Order 
4B-68-lla-27. 

32.  Kimberly-Clark:  Lakevlew  Division. 
Neenah:  paper  sav(^a!l  effluent:  Fox  River: 
Order  4B-68-lla-26;   May  14,  1968. 

33.  Kimberly-Clark;  Badger  Glebe;  Nee- 
nah: paper  saveall;  Pox  River:  Order  4B-68- 
lla-24;  May  14.  1968. 

34.  Kimberly-Clark;  Klmberly;  spend  sul- 
fite wa.stes:  Pox  River:  Order  4'B-68-lla-25: 
May  14.  1968. 

35  Krier  Preserving  CompanyT  Random 
Lake:  runoff  from  Inadequate  ^prav  irriga- 
tion system  causing  high  B.O.D.  in  Silver 
Creek,  organic  material  (peas)  seen  floating 
there:  Random  Lake;  Order  4i:-68-5  16;  June 
12.  1968. 

36,  Mammoth  Springs  Canning  Company; 
Sussex;  cooling  and  organic  effluent:  Sussex 
Creek,  tributary  to  Fox  River;  Order  4B-68- 
2-10;  June  4.  1960. 

37.  Mishicot  Modern  Dairy:  Ml:hicot:  in- 
adequate sewage  treatment  causing  overflow 
aad  seepage:  East  Twin  River;  Order  10- 
66J-5;  July  14.  1966. 
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38.  Neenah  Foundry;  Neenah;  high  solids 
cou'.ent  effluent  throush  storm  sewer  to  Nee- 
nah Slough;  Order  4B-6&-lla-32;  May  14, 
1968. 

39.  Nlcolet  Paper;  West  De  Pere;  saveall 
paper  water;  Fox  River;  Order  4B-€8-lla-33; 
May  14,  1968. 

40.  Oconomovv'oc  Canning  Company;  Sun 
Prairie;  orgunlc  canrung  wastes  and  contam- 
inated cooling  waters;  Kosiikonong  Creek; 
Order  6-64 J-1 5;  October  28,  1964. 

41.  Oconomowoc  Electro-Plating  Company; 
Waukesha;  cyanide  into  storm  sewer  outfalls; 
Fox  River:   Order  4B-68-2-12:   June  4,  1968. 

42.  Paper  Converting  Machine  Company; 
Green  Bay;   raw  sewage  through  an  outfall 

'  pipe;   Dutchman's  Creek:   Order  4B-68-lla- 
34;  May  14,  1968. 

43.  Pleasant  View  Cheese  Factory;  Apple- 
ton;  cheese  wastes;  Fox  River;  Order  4B-G8- 
lla-35;  May  14,  1968. 

44.  Riverside  Cheese  Factory;  Bear  Creek: 
septic  tank  overflow  to  swamp:  Embarass 
River;  Order  4-65J-18:  August  30.  1965. 

45.  Riverside  Paper;  Appleton;  saveall 
treatment  water;  Fox  River;  Order  4b-68- 
11a- 36:  May  14.  1968. 

46.  Rogers.-ille  Cheese  Factory;  Rosedale: 
processing  waste  runoff  from  inadequate 
ndge  &  furrow  fleld;  West  Branch  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  River;  Order  4B-68-lla-75; 
June  7,  1968. 

47.  St.  John's  Military  Academy;  Dela- 
fleld;  Inadequate  a'osorption  field  for  septic 
tank  causing  seepage  and  overflow  of  hu- 
man and  laundry  wastes;  Bark  River;  Order 
6-64J-11;    1964. 

48.  Sony's  Cheese  Company:  Depere;  cheese 
waste  overflows  from  septic  tank:  East 
River;   Order  4B-68"lla-38;  May  14.  1968. 

49.  Shilling  Fish  Company  (Swaer  Pish 
Reduction);  Oconto;  fish  processing  wastes: 
Green  Bay;  Order  WP-13^2-117-201;  Sept. 
5,   1967. 

50.  Shirley  Co-op  Cheese  Factory;  Depere; 
organic  wastes,  can  washings,  press  drip- 
pings, polluting  stream  so  as  to  cause  cattle 
deaths:  Bower  Creek;  Order  4B-68-lla^39; 
May  14,  1968. 

51.  Tl:iilmany  Pulp  and  Paper:  Kaukauna; 
disc  filter  water  and  saveall  wast€;  Fox 
River;  Order  4B-68-lla-41;  May  14,  19G8. 

52.  U.S.  Paper  Mills:  West  Depere;  sus- 
pended solids  and  high  B.O.D.;  Fox  River; 
Order  4B-68-lla-42;  May  14.  1968. 

53.  Geo.  A.  Whiting  Paper  Company:  Me- 
nasha; saveall  water:  Fox  River:  Order  4B- 
68-lla-14:    May   14.   1968. 

Industrial  Polluters  in  Western  Wisconsin 

1.  Alma  Dairy  Products:  Alma:  dairv  waste; 
Buffalo  River;  Order  4-66J-1:  May  10,"  1966. 

2.  Amphenol-Borg  Electronics  Corporation: 
Delavan;  latex  wastes  from  fabric  manufac- 
turing processes;  Rock  River;  Order  6-64J- 
23A;   1964. 

3.  Antlgo  Rendering  Work€:  Antigo;  ren- 
dering effluents;  overflow  from  septic  tank; 
Springbrook  Creek:  Order  3-65 J-41:  July  28, 
1965. 

4.  Banner  Cheese  Factory;  Highland:  dairy 
waste  ruiAoff  from  inadequate  spray  irrigation 
system:  WL^consin  River;  Order  4-B-68-17a; 
April  12.  1968. 

5.  Brill  Co-op  Creamery;  Rice  Lake;  dairy 
waste  Inadequately  handled;  Lower  Chippewa 
River;   Order  2-65J-32;   April  2,  1965. 

6.  Brunkow  Co-op  Cheese  Company;  Dar- 
lington; cheese  wastes;  Otter  Creek  into  Pe- 
catonica  River;  Order  4B-68-19  4;  March  21, 
1968. 

7.  Brush  Hollow  Cheese  Factory;  Vlroqua; 
sprav  irrigation  runoff:  Kickapoo  River;  Or- 
der 4B-68-17a-7:  AprU  12.  1968. 

8  Buena  'Vista  Cheese  Factory;  Lone  Rock; 
cheese  waste;  Bear  Creek  to  Wisconsin  River; 
Order  4B-68-17a-8;  April  12.  1968. 

9.  Calamine  CriCe&e  Factory:  Mineral 
Point:  treatment  pond  overflow:  Pecatonica 
River;  Order  4B-68-19-5;  March  21,  1968. 

10.  Camp  Ground  Cheese  Factory;  Byron; 
Inefficient  operation  of  spray  waste  irrigation 
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system  resulting  in  dairy  waste  runoff;  East 
Branch  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  River;  Order  4B- 
68-lla^7  arid  48:  June  7,  1968. 

11.  Carr  Valley  Cheese  Factory:  La  Valle; 
dairy  wastes  due  to  inefficient  operaMon  of 
irrigation  equipment:  Baraboo  River;  Order 
5-65J-15;  October  11.  1965. 

12.  Cloverdale  Cheese  Factory:  Dorchester: 
dairy  wastes  inadequate  treatment  lagoons: 
Eau  Plelne  River;  Order  1-61 J-1;  April  17, 
1961. 

13  Connorsville  Co-op  Creamery  Associa- 
tio.-.;  Downing:  dairy  waste:  Lower  Chippewa: 
Order  2-65 J-35:  April  2.  1965. 

14.  Consolidated  Papers,  Inc.;  Wisconsin 
Rapids:  saveall  and  sulfite  liquor;  Wisconsin 
River;  Order  3-65J-22AA;  1965. 

15.  Dairy  Maid  Co-op;  Augusta:  dairy  waste 
from  inadequate  trea'ment  facilities:  Lower 
Chippewa:  Order  2-65J-21:  April  2.  1965. 

16.  Eastman  Creamery;  Eastman;  dairy 
wastes;  Pecatonica  River:  Order  4A-68-17a-l; 
May  16.  1969. 

17.  Eau  Galle  Cheese  Factory:  Eau  Galle; 
dairy  wastes;  Lower  Chippewa:  Order  2-65J- 
38:  April  2.  1965. 

18.  Elk  River  Cheese  Factory;  Phillips: 
dairy  waste:  Upper  Chippewa;  Order  1-65J- 
11;  Feb.  2,  1965. 

19.  Erickson  Transport  Company;  Coon 
Vallev;  washing  runoff;  Bad  Axe  River;  Order 
8-66J-5;  1966. 

20.  Farmer's  Creamery  Comp."iny.  Inc  :  Ban- 
gor: dairv  waste  runoff:  La  Crosse  River; 
Order  766"j-5,  May  11,>966. 

21.  Flambeau  Paper  Division-Kansas  City 
Star:  Park  Falls;  paper  machine  waste:  Up- 
per Chippewa  River;  Order  1-65J-5;  Feb.  2, 
1965. 

22.  Foster  Co-op  Creamery  Company:  Os- 
sec;  dairy  waste  runoff;  Lower  Chippewa; 
Order  2^5J-24:  March  2.  1965. 

23.  Fuhrman's  South  Shore  Dairy;  Iron 
River;  dairy  waste:  inadequat-e  holding  tank 
overflow;  Iron  River;  Order  1-68-9;  Feb.  21, 
1968. 

24.  Frankfort  Cheese  Factory:  Edgar;  cheese 
Wastes  due  to  inadequate  handling  f.icili- 
ties;  Eau  Plaine  River;  Order  1-61J-8:  April 
17.  1968. 

25.  Genoa  Co-op  Creamery;  Genoa:  dairy 
effluent  to  Mississippi  River:  Order  8-66J- 
1;  June  10.  1966. 

26.  Gillingham  Cheese  Factory;  Gllling- 
ham;  dairy  wastes  Inadequately  spray  ir- 
rigated; Wisconsin  River;  Order  4B-68-17a- 
16;  March  12,  1968. 

27  Grand  Me.-'.dow  Co-op  Creamery:  Strat- 
ford: gross  dairy  effluent;  Little  Eau  Des 
Plelne  River;   Order  3-65J-45;   July  28,  1965. 

28.  Green  Valley  Co-op  Dairy;  Auburndale; 
dairy  wastes:  Upper  Wisconsin  River;  Order 
3-65J^6;  July  23.  1965. 

29.  Grlnnel  Cheese  Company:  Monroe;  ef- 
fluent from  nitrate  septic  tank  to  Little 
Sugar  River;  Order  7-64J-11;  Dec.  1.  1964. 

30.  Hillside  Co-op  Cheese  Manufacturing 
Association:  Stratford;  untreated  dairy 
wastes;  Eau  Plaine  River;  Order  1-61J-6; 
April  17.  1961. 

31.  Jackson  County  Iron  Mine  (Ireland 
Steel  Co.);  Jackson  County;  Iron  ore  wastes; 
Levis  Creek  and  Black  River:  data  on  file 
with  Jackson  County  District  Attorney,  Black 
River  Falls. 

32.  Johnson  Welding  and  Manufacturing 
Company:  Rice  Lake;  wash  waters;  Chlpjjewa 
River;  Order  2-65J-27;  April  2.  1965. 

33.  Knowlton  Cheese  Factory:  Moslnee; 
dairy  wastes;  Order  3-65J-14:  July  28,  1965; 
Wisconsin  River. 

34.  Lamont  Ctntral  Cheese  Co-op:  Darling- 
ton; excess  factory  wastes  causing  cattle 
death;  tributary  of  the  Pecatonica  River; 
Order  4B-68-19-14;   March  21,   1968. 

35.  Lll>erty-CUfton  Cheese  Factory:  Stitzer; 
overflow  of  dairy  waste  from  Inadequate 
lagoon;  Preston  Creek;  Order  1-66J-10;  Feb. 
2,  1966. 

36.  Loyd  Cheese  Factory:  Cazenovla,  whey 
spillage  and  wash  water,  also  overflow  from 
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irrigation  field:  Willow  Creek;  Order  4B-68- 
17a-19;  April  12,  1968. 

37.  Marathon  Cheese  Factory;  Marathon: 
dairy  waste  overflow  from  ridge  and  furrow 
field  system:  Pour-Mile  Creek;  Order  3-65J- 
43;  July  28.  1965. 

38.  Marathon/Jlvlslon-Amerlcan  Can  Com- 
pany; Rothschild:  sulfite  liquor;  Upper  Wis- 
consin River;  Orders  3-65J-10  and  lOA;  July 
28.  1965,  Oct.  7,  1966. 

39.  Mosinee  Paper  Mills  Company:  Mosinee; 
paper  machine  effluent:  Order  3-65J-12:  July 
28.  1965. 

40.  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company; 
Nekoosa;  suspended  solids  and  saveall;  Wis- 
consin Riv?r  Order  3-65J-25:  July  28,  1965. 

41.  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company: 
Port  Edwards:  Suspended  solids,  saveall 
water;  Wisconsin  River;  Order  3-65J-24;  July 
28,  1965. 

42.  North  Star  Dairy;  Bruce:  septic  tank 
effluent  with  hieh  coliform  count:  Chippewa 
River;  Order  1-65J-3;  Feb.  2.  1965. 

43.  Netex  Mink  Foods,  Inc.,  Eleva;  poultry 
wastes  to  pond  of  Big  Creek:  Order  4-66J-6; 
May  10.  1066. 

44  Pah.u  Farm.s.  Inc.;  BellevlUe:  untreated 
dairy  wastes;  Su-gar  River;  Order  7-64J-1: 
Dec   -2.  1064. 

45.  Patrons  Pride  Cheese  Factory;  Athens; 
dalrv  wa.-tes;  Wl-sconsin  River:  First  Order 
Iss.  1954.  Second  Order  3-65J-37.  July  28, 
1965. 

46  Pecatonica  Cheese  Factory;  Hollendale: 
dairy  '.vss'e  overflow  from  Inadequate  land 
irrigation  .=ivstem:  Dodge  Braiich  of  the  Peca- 
tonica River;  Order  4B-68-19-17;  March  21, 
1068. 

47.  Penn  Hollow  Chee.se  Faclory;  Avoca: 
dairy  wastes;  Penn  Branch  of  Otter  Creek, 
then  to  Wisconsin  River;  Order  4B-68-17a- 
25:  April  12,  1968. 

48.  Pet  Milk  Company;  Belleville:  dairy 
wastes:  Sugar  River:  Order  7-64J-3A:  July 
25.  1960. 

49.  Platteville  Dairy;  PlatteviHe;  dairy 
waste.^:  Roundtree  Branch;  Order  1-66J-11: 
Feb.  2.  1066. 

50.  Potosi  Brewing  Company:  Potosl;  cool- 
ing water  and  crc.tnic  wastes;  Potosi  Creek; 
Order  1-06J-8;  Feb.  2.  1906. 

51.  Drestou  Co-op  Creamery  A.ssociatlon: 
Blair;  dairv  wastes:  Order  5-66J-8;  May  5. 
196G. 

52.  Rhinelander  Paper  Division:  St.  Regis 
Company:  Rhinelander;  chemical  and  fiber 
pollution;  W;scon.sin  River;  Order  3-65J-1: 
July  28,  1965. 

53.  Sanitary  Creamery;  Mineral  Point;  spil- 
lage of  buttei.nllk  wastes  and  poor  mainte- 
nance: Peca; onica  River;  Order  4B-£8-19  18; 
March  21.  1968. 

54.  .Schurmim's  Beetown  Cheese  Factory; 
Beetown;  dairy  waste  due  to  inadequate  u»c 
of  sprav  Irrigation  equipment:  Beetown 
Branch. 

55.  Sherry  Dairy:  Sherry:  ridge  and  furrow 
treat  rnsnt  field  floods  and  overflows:  Milk 
Creek  to  Wisconsin  River;  Order  3-65J-47; 
July  28.  10G5. 

56.  Silver  Spring  Gardens:  Eau  Claire;  in- 
adequate treatment  facilities:  Chippewa 
River;  Orc'.er  2-65J-25;   April  2,  1965. 

57.  Sterling  Pulp  and  Paper  Company:  Eau 
Claire;  sulfite  liquor;  Chippewa  River:  Order 
2-e5J-8;  April  2,  1965. 

58.  Stiizer  Cheese:  Lancaster;  dairy  wastes 
seeping;  from  a  lagoon  into  ground  water  and 
reappearing  in  a  spring  some  distance  away; 
Grant-Platte  Ri^er;  Order:  Special;  June  1, 
1967. 

59.  Soldier's  Grove  Farmer's  Co-op:  Sol- 
dier's Grove:  dairy  wastes;  Klkapoo  River: 
Order  4B-68-17a-^4:  April  13,  1968. 

60.  Steubens  Co-op  Cheese  Factory:  Steu- 
ben; wash  water  and  whey.  Kikap>oo  River: 
Order  4B68-17a-35;  April  12.  1968. 

61.  Tennyson  Cheese  Factory;  Potosi;  whey 
discharge:  'Tennyson  Branch;  Order  1-66J-9; 
Feb.  2,  1966. 

62.  Town  Hall  Dairy  Co-op;  Montlcello: 
Inadequate    septic    tank    causes    effluent   to 
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reach  West  Branch  of  the  Sugar  River;  Order 
7-64J-10;  Dec.  2.  1964. 

63.  Tomahawk  Paper  Company,  Inc..  Toma- 
hawk: saveall:  Wisconsin  River;  Order  3- 
65J-30;  July  28,  1965. 

64.  Tomahawk  Power  and  Pulp  Company: 
Tomahawk;  suspended  solids;  Order  3-65J- 
2;  July  7.  1965. 

65.  Union  Tank  Car  Company:  Superior; 
sanitary  sewage  to  ditch:  St.  Louis  River, 
Order  1-68-29;  Feb.  21.  1968. 

66.  Western  Condensing  Company  (Fore- 
most Foods);  Stratford;  Organic  Waste:  Eau 
Plalne  River:   Order  1-61J-9;   April  17.  1961. 

67.  Wlota  Dairy  Co-op;  South  Wayne:  wash 
water,  whey,  and  sanitary  sewage  to  an  over- 
flowing septic  tank;  Feather  Creek;  Order 
4B~68~19-21:  Mar.  21.  1968, 

68.  Wyandotte  Chemical  Co.:  Wood 
County:  mercury:  Wisconsin  River;  data  on 
file  with  Wisconsin  Attorney-General,  Madi- 
son. 
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A  FIRST  STEP 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK^  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  29  i.s.sue  of  the  Washington  Post 
featured  ;i  f^•l•:^t-paE^c  article  by  Robert 
MaynarJ  entitled  "Omaha  Pupils  Given 
•Behavior'  Drugs."  which  reports  on  a 
current  program  now  in  use  in  the  first 
six  :rades  to  calm  down  hyperactive  stu- 
dent:>  by  the  use  of  drug.s.  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  so  far,  some  of  the  drugs  used 
could  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
children.  I  am  checking  wuh  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  make  sure 
that  the  drugs  listed  in  the  Post  article 
have  been  approved  for  use  on  children. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  the  first  step.  In 
the  larger  view,  the  use  of  drugs  as  a  be- 
havior modification  vehicle  is  open  to 
serious  question.  In  recent  years  com- 
plaints have  been  lodged  by  parents  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  concern- 
ing some  of  the  programs  to  which  their 
children  have  been  exposed  in  the 
schools.  Extremes  in  sex  education,  sensi- 
tivity training,  and  other  experimental 
programs  have  raised  a  clamor  of  protest 
from  city  to  city,  and  taxpayers  are  ask- 
ing iust  how  much  of  their  taxes,  through 
Federal  funding,  is  furthering  these  pro- 
grams. When  most  of  the  States  require 
school  attendance  by  law,  it  is  their  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  and  eliminate 
questionable  programs.  When  Federal 
funds  are  involved.  Congress,  of  course, 
comes  into  the  picture. 

The  case  of  Omaha  should  be  a  first 
step  in  ascertaining  why  so  many  parents 
have  in  recent  years  been  at  loggerheads 
with  their  local  educational  systems  over 
some  new.  innovative  programs.  Every 
detail  of  the  Omaha  program  should,  and 
.will  be  made  public  to  efTect  proper 
evaluation  and  possible  correction  or 
elimination. 

I  inciurie  at  this  point  the  above-men- 
tioned article  by  Robert  Maynard  which 
appeared  in  the  June  29  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

OMAH.A    PlPILS    GiVE.M    "BEH.WIOR  "    DRUGS 

( By  Robert  Maynard ) 
Omah.\.  Neb..  June  28 — Between  5  and  10 
p>er  cent  of  the  62.000  school  children  In  this 
city  in   the  American  midlands   are  taking 


"behavior  modification"  drugs  prescribed  by 
local  doctors  to  improve  classroom  deport- 
ment and  Increase  learning  potential. 

The  children  being  given  the  drugs  have 
been  identified  by  their  teachers  as  "hyper- 
active" and  unmanageable  to  the  point  of 
disrupting  regular  classroom  activity.  'Virtu- 
ally all  are  In  the  first  six  grades. 

Five  drugs  are  commonly  prescribed,  prin- 
cipally Ritalin,  the  CIBA  brand -^name  for 
methylphenidate  hydrochloride,  a  stimulant. 
The  others  are  Dexedrene,  Deaner,  Aventyl 
and  Tofranil,  according  to  Dr.  Byron  B. 
Oberst,  the  Omaha  pediatrician  who  was  in- 
strumental in  introducing  the  "behavior 
modification"  drug  program  to  the  public 
schools  here  a  little  more  than  one  year  ago. 

"Ritalin,"  Dr.  Oberst  said  In  an  interview 
here  one  recent  morning,  "Increases  the  abll- 
Ity  to  concentrate.  How  It  works  is  still  the 
sixty-four  dollar  question.  On  any  of  these. 
even  Dexedrene,  nobody  precisely  knows  the 
mechanisms  of  how  they  function.  But  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  we  know  these  children 
become  more  successful.  They  become  more 
self-confident." 

Dr.  Richard  Burack,  physician  and  author 
of  "The  New  Handbook  of  Prescription 
Drugs,"  says  that  Ritalin  was  first  developed 
"In  an  effort  to  find  a  substance  wl'h  the 
'mood  elevating'  effects  of  amphetamine 
minus  Its  drawbacks." 

B-.it  the  drug  has  been  a  disappointment. 
Dr.  Burack  slates,  because  "It  begins  to  ap- 
pear that  Ritalin  might  not  achieve  a  full 
.separation  of  amphetamine's  desirable  and 
undesirable  effects;  amphetamine  abusers  are 
beginning  to  ask  for  It.  Sweden  has  banned 
Its  sale." 

The  United  States  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tratl'^n  has  urged  phyjicians  to  exercise  ex- 
treme caution  in  prescribing  the  drug  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  addiction  and  because 
Its  side  effects  include  marked  anxiety,  ten- 
sion and  agitation.  Merle  Musselmrin.  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Surgery  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine 
and  president  of  the  Omaha  School  Board, 
said  he  knows  little  about  Ritalin. 

"But  I  did  learn  recently,"  Dr.  Mus.=elman 
said,  "that  It  has  a  paradoxical  effect  on  chil- 
dren. Where  it  would  stimulate  an  aciult,  it 
work?  on  the  central  nervous  system  to  calm 
children." 

Dr.  Musselman  also  said  he  knows  little 
about  the  "behavior  modification"  program 
and  has  made  no  attempt  to  find  out  more 
because  "I  have  great  confidence  in  the  com- 
petence of  Dr.  Oberst.  He's  a  very  competent 
man." 

A  graying.  bRldish  man  of  meditim  build, 
Dr.  Oberst  aro.se  at  6  am.  one  day  last  week 
to  accomplish  his  morning  rounds  in  time  to 
keep  a  9  a.m.  appointment  with  Don  War- 
ner, the  retiring  a.ssistant  superintendent  of 
the  Omaha  Public  Schools;  Rena  May  Gib- 
son, supervisor  of  health  services  in  the  city 
school  system:  and  a  visiting  Journalist. 

In  December  of  1968.  Dr.  Oberft  said,  he 
attended  a  seminar  at  Syracuse  University 
ork  the  problems  of  children  who,  for  a  va- 
riety of  physiological  and  psychological  rea- 
sons, "can't  sit  still  for  two  minutes,  let 
alone  long  enough  to  learn  anything." 

"He  said  several  prominent  physicians  at 
the  Syracuse  seminar  described  the  positive 
results  they  had  achieved  by  using  such 
drugs  at  Ritalin  and  dexedrene  with  hyper- 
active students.  And  a  film.  "Why  Billy  Can't 
Learn,"  was  shown. 

Dr.  Oberst  returned  to  Omaha,  he  said 
with  a  new  mission — to  spread  among  his 
colleagues  and  scliool  personnel  this  new 
knowledge  about  how  to  help  with  a  prob- 
lem that  he  said  besets  and  frustrates  'eight 
to  10  per  cent"  of  the  student  population. 

After  the  physicians  were  made  aware  of 
the  new  possibilities,  they  turned  to  the 
school  personnel,  seminars  were  held,  the 
film  was  shown  again  and  a  new  organi- 
zation was  born  with  the  acronym  STAAR, 
which  stands  for  Skills,  Technique.  Academic 
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Accomplishment    and    Remediation.    It    In- 
cludes parents  In  its  membership. 

NOT    A    SCHOOL   PROGRAM 

Although  the  object  of  interest  is  the  child 
m  school  and  the  person  who  would  In  all 
probability  identify  the  problem  child  Is  the 
teacher,  the  STAAR  program  Is  not  consid- 
ered a  school  program. 

•The  medical  context  of  the  program."  Dr. 
Oberst  explained,  "Is  to  keep  medical  prob- 
lems in  the  hands  of  the  family  doctor.  The 
medicine  prescribed  has  to  be  In  the  control 
of  the  family  physlclart." 

As  a  result,  the  Omaha  Public  school  sys- 
tem has  no  firm  Idea  how  many  of  Its  chil- 
dren are  taking  behavior  modification  drugs, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Warner  said. 

Dr.  Oberst  was  asked  if  he  could  estimate 
how  many  pupils  in  the  Omaha  system  are 
on   some   form   of   "behavior   modification" 

drug. 

•Only  the  family  physicians  has  those 
records,"  Dr.  Oberst  replied.  But  he  agreed 
with  other  estimates  that  the  number  is  be- 
twen  5  and  10  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion, or  3.000  to  6,000  children. 

Many  of  them  are  poor,  some  of  them  are 
black,  but  school  system  officials  say  the 
program  in  not  limited  to  the  'poor  and 
black. 

"It's  all  over  the  city,"  Warner  said. 
"There  are  at  least  some  kids  on  these  drugs 
in  Just  about  every  school." 

No  limit  seems  to  have  been  reached  yet 
m  the  application  of  drugs  to  the  problems 
of  behavior. 

•I  would  say  it's  a  growing  field,"  one 
educator  here  said. 

'•Ten  years  ago,"  said  Warner,  "There  were 
a  couple  of  hundred  kids  In  the  Omaha 
school  system  on  phenobarbital  for  restless- 
ness associated  with  some  disorder." 

After  the  pediatricians  began  spreading 
the  word  in  December  of  1968,  more  and  more 
teachers  began  Identifying  students  they  felt 
could  benefit  from  the  drugs. 

After  the  1969-70  school  year  opened,  some 
cautions  that  some  educators  expressed  be- 
gan to  grow  to  sounds  of  quiet  alarm. 

PILL    SWAPPING 

By  November  of  last  year,  the  school  ad- 
ministration found  Itself  swamped  with 
problems  that  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  elementary  school  children  were 
walking  around  with  potentially  dangerous 
drugs  in  their  pockets  and  lunchpalls. 

"They  were  trading  pills  on  the  school 
grounds,"  said  Warner.  "One  kid  would  say, 
'Here,  you  try  my  yellow  one  and  I'll  try 
your  pink  one.'  " 

Parents  were  asking  the  schools  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  dosages,  thus  bringing 
the  school  system  Into  conflict  with  state 
laws  that  prohibit  school  personnel  from 
administering  drugs  to  children. 

In  March,  three  months  after  Warner's 
letter,  the  Omaha  Medical  Society  agreed  to 
ask  Its  members  to  send  instructions  to  the 
schools  when  children  were  being  placed  on 
drugs  that  would  be  administered  during 
school  hours  and  to  try  to  prescribe  long- 
acting  medications  that  could  be  taken  at 
home. 

Medical  society  members  were  advised  at 
the  same  time  that  legally  "the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  prescription  was  not  that  of  the 
doctor,  but  rather  of  the  parent.  The  parent 
then  vests  the  responsibility  in  the  teacher," 
according  to  the  society  bulletin  of  last 
March. 

Dr.  Oberst  was  asked  In  the  Interview  If 
there  wero'any  citywlde  records  that  would 
establish  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Again,  he  said,  "the  family  doctor  has  those 
records  and  only  he  would  know." 

As  for  himself.  Dr.  Oberst  said  his  young 
patients  show  "marked  improvement  In 
handwriting  and  fine  motor  co-ordination 
problems." 
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BRAIN    WAVES    CHECKED 

And  Insofar  as  the  dangers  of  the  drugs 
are  concerned,  Dr.  Oberst  said,  "my  mothers 
are  calling  me  every  two  or  three  weeks  to 
tell  me  how  the  child  is  doing.  I  see  them 
every  three  to  six  months  and  we  check  their 
brain  wave  pattern  yearly  until  they  revert  to 
normal." 

Dr.  Oberst  was  asked  what  side  effects  Ri- 
talin produced  in  his  pupil-patients. 

"The  same  as  with  dexedrene,"  he  said. 
"It  might  agitate  them.  Some  lose  their  ap- 
petites, some  have  trouble  dropping  off  to 
sleep.  Those  are  the  major  ones. 

"If  the  child  loses  his  appetite  too  much 
on  Ritalin,"  the  doctor  continued,  "we  would 
go  to  dexedrene." 

He  said  of  the  general  problem  of  reported 
side  effects  In  children,  "You  have  to  balance 
what  you  see  and  what  Is  reported  by  the 
mother," 

Parents  pay  lor  the  prescriptions  If  they 
can  afford  It  or  have  them  filled  free  at  one 
of  the  medical  clinics  here  if  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay,  physicians  and  school  officials 
said. 

"I  would  certainly  hope,"  Dr.  Oberst  said, 
"that  this  would  be  beneficial  to  the  low- 
Income  family,"  because  when  poor  children 
cannot  make  use  of  the  educational  process 
"It  handicaps  their  ability  to  make  their 
way." 

DANGEBS  SEEK 

When  that  happens.  Dr.  Oberst  said,  only 
three  avenues  are  open  to  the  child,  In  his 
view: 

"First,  self-destruction  by  alcohol,  drugs, 
suicide  or  personality  fragmentation  ,  .  . 

"Second,  the  road  to  vandalism,  riots  and 
anarchy  against  society. 

"Finally,"  Dr.  Oberst  said,  "the  road  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  by  breaking  and  enter- 
ing, thefts,  promiscuous  sex  and  other  acts  of 
taking  from  others  what  he  wants." 

He  is  convinced,  he  said,  that  "once  the 
problems  of  school  learning  difficulties  are 
totally  understood,  prevented  or  corrected, 
many  of  today's  emotional  conflicts  In  chil- 
dren vi-111  dissipate." 

And  although  many  medical  authorities 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  possible 
addictive  qualities  of  amphetamine-style 
drugs.  Dr.  Oberst  said  he  Is  not  worried  on 
that  score  in  the  behavior  modification  pro- 
gram because : 

"We  try  to  get  two  years  of  experience  and 
then  try  to  taper  it  off  and  we  seem  to  be 
able  to  do  that.  I  don't  know  what  other 
people's  experience  is." 

For  the  most  part,  the  behavior  modifica- 
tion program  has  been  quietly  received  In 
Omaha.  Some  school  personnel  rumble 
quietly  about  the  possibility  that  Omaha  Is 
raising  "a  generation  of  Junkies  and  speed 
freaks"  but  they  keep  their  reservations  very 
much  to  themselves. 

One  school  official  was  asked  why  he  didn't 
express  his  reservations  in  a  louder  voice  and 
he  said  simply: 

"Look,  if  I  bucked  the  medical jT'ofesslon 
in  this  town,  I'd  be  dead,  useless.  They  are 
pretty  powerful  here." 

Omaha  is  rare  among  cities  of  less  than 
a  half  million  population  in  having  two  large 
medical  tralnjjg  centers,  the  Nebraska  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine  and  Crelghton 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

"This  gives  the  medical  profession  quit*  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  Omaha."  one  young 
physician  said.  "And  they  use  it." 

"Which  also  means."  said  another  doctor 
who  also  chose  to  remain  anonj-mous,  "that 
the  drug  companies,  which  subsidize  a  lot  of 
medical  education  and  research,  also  have 
a  great  deal  of  power." 

But  a  school  official  said  the  drug  com- 
panies have  played  a  minimal  role  In  the 
behavior  modification  program.  "Oh,  they 
come  around  and  address  meetings  on  the 
subject,   but  it's  always  pretty  much  of  "a 
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soft  sell.  They  mention  the  products  and  the 
claims,  but  they  don't  push  too  hard  in 
public,  or  too  well,  for  that  matter,"  the 
school  official  said. 

The  same  official  was  asked  if  there  has 
been  any  organized  opposition  and  he  an- 
swered, "just  from  a  few  militants.' 

The  first  protests  are  coming  from  Omaha's 
north  side,  where  about  50.000  black  people 
live,  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
nearly  400.000  in  the  city. 

At  a  school  board  meeting  recently,  black 
parents  and  a  couple  of  community  orga- 
nisers charged  that  Omaha  was  trying  to 
drug  black  children  into  quiet  submission. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Curtis,  whose  chil- 
dren attend  Franklin  Elementary  School  In 
the  black  community,  said  the  teacher  of 
their  10-year-old  made  repeated  entreaties  to 
them  to  have  their  son  examined  for  possible 
behavior  modification  drugs. 

"We  didn't  want  to  do  it."  Mrs.  Curtis  said, 
"because  we  didn't  see  where  our  child  need- 
ed any  drugs." 

But  the  teacher  persist-ed  until  the  fam- 
ily finally  took  the  child  to  a  black  physician 
and  broached  the  subject. 

"He  hit  the  ceiling,"  Mrs.  Curtis  said.  "He 
said  our  child  didn't  need  any  drugs." 

Dr.  Claude  Organ,  a  black  surgeon  and  the 
man  the  Curtis  family  consulted,  said  he 
didn't  remember  the  incident,  "but  I  prob- 
ably did  hit  the  ceiling."  He  said  that  since 
his  own  specialty  is  far  afield  from  behavior 
modification,  he  would  not  comment  fur- 
ther. 

PILLS    FOR    MACK    JR. 

Another  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack  Thorn- 
ton, said  they  gave  in  to  the  Idea  of  obtain- 
ing drtigs  for  their  son.  Mack  Jr..  10,  last 
year  after  "the  teacher  badgered  us  on  the 
phone  for  a  month  and  a  half.  She  called 
every  night." 

But  the  Thorntons  were  uneasy  with  the 
Idea  of  Mack  having  to  take  drugs.  Mrs. 
Thornton  said  she  obtained  the  prescription 
from  a  local  doctor  after  taking  her  child 
to  Crelghton  Clinic,  where  "they  said  Mackle 
didn't  need  any  drugs.  " 

After  obtaining  the  drugs,  she  at  first 
didn't  give  them  to  the  child,  but  she  told 
the  teacher  that  she  had.  Mack's  teacher 
noted  with  pleasure  on  his  report  card  that 
the  grades  Improved,  the  Improvement  In 
Mack's  performance  occurred  because  "you 
helped  the  school." 

Sometime  later  Mack  took  some  of  the 
pills.  He  explained  why  to  a  \-isitor: 

"I'd  be  acting  crazy  fooling  around  at  the 
board  and  stuff  and  the  teacher  said.  'Mack, 
do  you  have  one  of  your  pills?'  I  say.  'Yeah.' 
So  I  took  one  and  we  went  out  and  played 
and  I  came  back  and  I  felt  more  like  doing 
my  work." 

He  worked  for  a  few  minutes,  he  said.  "But 
my  stomach  started  feeling  acldy."  So  I  told 
the  teacher  I  felt  sick.  She  said,  "Put  your 
head  down  on  your  desk.  So  I  did." 

Ernest  Chambers,  a  friend  of  the  family 
and  a  black  candidate  from  Omaha  for  the 
state's  unicameral  and  non-partisan  legis- 
lature, was  present  when  the  Thorntons  were 
being  Interviewed.  Chambers  has  cliarged  in 
a  letter  to  the  school  board  that  children 
were  being  used  as  "guinea  pigs  " 

He  asked  Mack,  "What  made  you  say  you 
were  acting  crazy'?  who  told  you  that  you 
were  acting  crazy?" 

Mack  wasn't  sure. 

"But  the  teacher  told  you  that  you  were 
a  good  boy  after  you  took  your  pills?" 

Mack  said,  "Yes." 

"So,"  said  Chambers,  "other  people  put 
the  Idea  In  your  head  that  you  were  'acting 
crazy'  unless  you  had  a  pill?"  Mack  nodded 
agreement. 

Mrs.  Thornton  interrupted : 

"You  see,  that's  Just  what  I'm  afraid  of 
with  these  kids  being  given  these  pills.  I 
don't  want  my  child  to  grow  up  believing 
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that  as  s..on  as  things  aren't  going  right,  they 
call  take  a  pill  to  make  It  better.  " 

Miss  Gibson.  t!ie  head  of  health  services 
for  the  Omaha  schools,  said  little  during 
the  interview  with  Dr.  Oberst  and  Warner, 
the  a&s:£tanf  superintendent.  But  when  the 
subject  of  the  value  of  behavior  modtflca- 
tlou  drugs  arose,  Miss  Gibson  said,  "It  makes 
them  happier."  ' 

Dr  Oberst  then  said: 

•They  are  delinuely  happier.  On?  of  "my 
mothers  came  home  from  a  meeting  and 
fyund  her  child's  homework  finished  on  the 
ta'ole.  And  the  child  had  written  a  note  say- 
ing. "Thank  you.  mother,  I  feel  much  hap- 
pier . 

——^^^-^-^  } 

THE  CAMBODIAN  DECISION 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

Of  M.\ssAcni:s£:rTS 
IN  THE  HOViiE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decisionmaking  process  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Presidency,  has 
intrigued  and  exasperated  many  people 
in  this  count:!.-  for  a  long  time.  Lately, 
there  has  been  renewed  discussions  about 
the  loneliness  of  the  Piesidency  and  the 
difficulties  which  a  I'resident  encounters 
in  obtaining  enough  information  to  make 
a  rational  and  proper  decision  on  impor- 
tant issuss.  Presidents  seem  to  run  into 
particular  difficulty  in  m.iking-  foreign 
policy  deci.sions.  especially  in  a  crisis  at- 
mosphere. 

Hendricl;  Smith  has  written  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  times 
today  entitled  "Cambodian  Decision; 
Why  President  Acted."  Mr.  Smith  traces 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  decision  by 
President  Nixon  to  invade  Cambodia. 
Tliis  article  is  most  alarming. 

For  instance,  many  advisers  to  the 
President  simply  were  not  consulted  un- 
til the  decision  had  been  made,  or,  if 
they  were  consulted,  it  was  on  a  rushed 
and  Inconclusive  basis.  Smith  writes: 

Despite  his  preference  for  orderly  proce- 
dure. President  Nixon,  like  his  predecessors, 
reacted  in  crisis  with  rump  group  meetings, 
late  phone  calls,  an  out-of-channel  message 
^  the  field  and  other  activities  that  by- 
passed planners  at  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments. 

The  White  House  became  so  worried  about 
security  leaks  that  even  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  late  to  learn  of  some 
critical  discussions.  State  Department  law- 
yers were  not  told  to  prepare  the  legal  case 
for  Invasion  until  four  days  aJter  It  began. 

Mr.  Smitii  also  states  that  Mr.  Nixon, 
due  to  advice  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, during  a  National  Security  Council 
meetine  on  April  27  came  away  thinking 
iie  had  a  choice  of  doing  nothing  or  in- 
volving Anqeiicans  troops.  Besides  the 
President  was  determined  to  prove  that 
he  could  meet  force  with  force. 

The  President's  ostensible  reasop-'for 
going  into  Cambodia  was  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  withdrawal  period.  Recently, 
however,  it  has  become  apparent  that  our 
invasion  of  Cambodia  was  in  part  an  at- 
tempt to  prop  up  the  Lon  Nol  government 
and  Smith  states  that  the  survival  of  the 
Lon  No!  regime  has  become  intimately 
linked  in  Nixon's  mind  with  American 
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success  in  Vietnam.  If  this  be  the  case, 
what  may  happen  if  this  government 
fails? 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
for  its  incisive  and  grim  portrayal  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  tire  armouncement 
of  our  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

The  article  follows: 

C.\MBODtAN  Decision:   Why  President 
Acted 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Washington,  June  29. — President  Nixon's 
venture  into  Cambodia  is  ending  with  proc- 
lamatiou'i  of  unprecedented  mlllt.-try  gain, 
but  it  was  launched  for  the  broader  purpose 
of  rescuing  Cambodia  from  sudden  Com- 
munist domination  and  that  purpose  Is  still 
ixnreallzed. 

A  re?i  nijtruction  shows  that  *he  sur- 
vival of  an  anti-Communist  Government  In 
Cambodia  came  to  be  seen  by  Mr.  Nixon  as 
essential  for  the  defence  of  Vietnam  and 
the  American  stake  in  Indochina.  As  pieced 
tope'her  by  c  ..rrespouden^s  of  The  New  York 
Times  In  Washington.  Saigon  and  Phnom 
Penh,  Mr.  Nixon's  handling  of  his  most 
serious  crisis  also  Involved  the  following 
main  factors: 

The  President,  believing  that  Communist 
naiions  liad  long  been  trifling  with  him  in 
Indochina,  Korea  and  the  Middle  Eaot,  saw 
Canibjdii  as  the  flr.si  feasible  opportunity  to 
demcnstrate  that  he  could  meet  force  with 
force. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  haunted  by  Intelligence 
reports  that  enemy  commanders  were  mov- 
ing agaln.n  Cambodia,  coi^dent  that  Anieri- 
CMTi  hands  were  tied  b^w^ar -weariness  at 
home. 

Before  attacking,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion tried  to  signal  clrcuitously  to  Hanoi 
that  it  would  accept  an  accommodation — 
which  the  Cambodian  Goverment  v/aa  seek- 
ing-^pn.vided  that  Cambodia's  pnncip:.! 
port  remained  closed  to  Communist  supply 
shipments.  The  overtures  collapsed  over  the 
port  Issue. 

Once  he  felt  himself  militarily  challenged 
by  the  enemy  In  Canibodla,"  Mr.  Nixon 
pushed  the  pace  of  decision-making  here — 
so  much  that  one  senior  adviser  cautioned 
him  that  the  generals  In  Saigon  might  be 
piving  t!ie  President  only  the  advice  they 
thought  he  wanted   to  hear. 

flepeated  and  forceful  opposition  to  the 
use  of  Amprican  troops  in  CamlxKUa  from 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  stress- 
ing tl;e  risks  of  domestic  discontent,  caused 
Mr.  Nixon  to  delay  the  operation  24  hours. 

Once  decided.  Mr  Nixon  a'so  ordered  four 
heavy  bombing  raids  against  North  Vietnam, 
despite  the  year-and-i-half-old  cessation  of 
United  Stal>es  raids  on  the  North — with  the 
purp<.se.  om^-lals  now  acknowledge,  of  warn- 
ing Hanoi  against  counterattacking  acrass 
the  demilitarized  zone  into  South  Vietnam. 
The  four  attacks  appeared  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  private  understandings  with  Hanoi 
prohibiting  bombing  of  the  North. 

LIKE   PREDECF-SSORS.    UNE.'^SY 

Formally,  the  C:imbodian  operations  be- 
gan with  a  Presidrntlal  annotmcement  on 
April  ,30.  But  for  Mr.  Nixon,  the  beginning; 
W.15  well  before  that. 

Like  President  Kennedy  in  the  Cuban  cri- 
sis and  President  Johnson  in  Vietnam,  he 
felt  Comm.mlst  forces  crowding  and  testlns 
him.  He  had  contained  the  frustration  of 
not  retaliating  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
shelled  Saigon  early  In  his  term,  when  North 
Korea  shot  down  an  American  intell'gence 
plane,  when  the  Paris  peace  talks  bogged 
down.  Now  the  Soviet  tJnton  was  moving 
combat  p'lots  into  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic and  Communist  forces  were  threatening 
another  nation  in  IncJoohina. 

Of  all^  these  situations,  Mr.  Nixon  felt, 
Cambodia   offered   the  first  opening  for  ef- 
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fectlve  military  reaction  that  would  carry 
his  larger  political  message.  As  the  Presi- 
dent confided  to  a  senior  adviser:  This  is  a 
risk,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  thin^  I  have 
been  waiting  for. 

Mr.  Nixon's  objec^tlves  in  Camboclia  cen- 
tered on  staving  off  Communist  domination. 
Survival  of  Premier  Lon  Nol's  Government, 
for  a  time,  at  least.  api>eared  es-ential.  It's 
survival  was  needed  to  assure  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  process  of  Amer- 
ican withdrawal,  to  spare  Saigon  the  blow 
of  seeing  a  neighbor  collapse  while  the  Unit- 
ed States  did  nothing  and  to  deny  Hami 
a  gain  that  would  tempt  it.  In  the  -A'ords 
of  one  senior  adviser,  to  "go  for  all  the 
marbles"  In  Indochina  and  forever  spurn 
negotiation. 

LIFT   FOTt   THE    PREMIER 

An  Amer;c.'.n  attack  from  the  rear,  Mr. 
Nix:'ii  thouglit.  would  divert  and  d.srupt 
the  enemy  forces  threatening  General  Lon 
Nol  and  also  give  the  Cambodian  Premier  a 
badly  needed  political  lift.  But  it  rcc.aired 
no  open  commitment. 

Dsepite  his  preference  for  orderly  pro- 
cedure. President  Nixon,  like  his  predecessors, 
reacted  in  crisis  with  rump-grottp  meetings. 
late  phone  calls,  an  out-of-ohaunel  message 
to  the  field  and  other  activitie:-,  tiiat  bypassed 
planners  at  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments. 

The  V.'hlte  House  became  so  -Aorrle-i  about 
security  Ic^iks  that  even  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  were  late  to  learn  of 
some  critical  di.=cu-,siDns.  State  Department 
lawyers  were  not  told  to  prepare  the  legal 
case  fcr  Invr-.slon  until  four  days  after  it 
beg.n. 

^,The  gestation  process  for  Mr.  Nixon's  de- 
cision was  much  longer  than  Administra- 
tion accounts  sugcrested.  It  began  almost 
Immediately  after  General  Lon  Nol  and  oth- 
ers deposed  Prince  Norodom  Sih..nouk  on 
March  18.  ^ 

TWILIGHT   ZONE   OP   WAR 

For  yer.rs,  Cambodln  v.'?s  a  tvnlifrh'  7cne 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  Prince  Sihanouk  bal- 
ancing between  the  belligerent?,  had  let  the 
Nor»h  Vletn-imese  creite  a  d07»n  base  areas 
to  shelter  40,000  to  60.000  troops  for  use 
against  South  Vietnam. 

American  generals  had  periodically  pressed 
the  Johnson  Administration  for  permission 
to  attack  these  sancttiarles,  but  President 
Jr.hnson  had  refused.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion grudglnely  tolerated  the  situation.  Its 
plans  for  a  gradual  troop  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  assumed  that  the  enemy  bases  In 
Cambodia  would  remr>ln  Intact. 

Within  the  last  year,  however,  even  Prince 
Sihanouk  be^n  to  worry  about  the  expand- 
ing enemy  activity  on  his  soil.  He  allov,ed 
American  B-52's  to  bomb  the  base  areas 
For  a  time,  he  curtailed  the  enemy  supply 
shipments  to  the  bases  through  the  port, 
then  Sihanoukvllle,  now  Kompons  S&m. 

Prince  Sihanouk's  ouster,  defcrlb^'d  as  a 
surprise  in  Washington,  posed  an  opportu- 
nity. All  foreign-policy  agencies  quickly 
drafted  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  new 
situation.  In  this  process.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  R.  Laird  Invited  the  r^nerals  in 
Saigon  to  submit  contingency  plans. 

ABRAMS'S  OPTION 

By  April  1.  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  the 
United  States  commander  in  Vietnam^ad 
offered  the  Pentagon  several  options: 

First,  to  let  South  Vietnamese  troops  har- 
ass the  enemy  across  the  border. 

Second,  to  help  the  south  larger  attacks 
over  a  period  of  months  to  disrupt  the  enemy 
bases. 

Or  third,  to  let  American  forces  Join  the. 
South  Vle',namese  In  a  swift  full-scale  ^jjj 
sauli  on  the  bases.  ^ 

Using  the  American  forces  General  Abrams^ 
did  not  formally  recommend  any  course. 

Washington    was   still   looking   for   diplo- 
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matlc  ways  to  contain  the  Cambodian  situa- 
tion Perhaps  Hanoi,  with  Its  forces  now  less 
secure  in  Cambodia,  would  show  interest  in 
negotiation — if  not  on  'Vietnam  alone  then 
in  the  contest  of  an  International  conference 
on  all  Indoc'nlna,  which  FYance  proposed  on 
April  1. 

General  Lon  Nol  tried  to  work  out  llve- 
and-let-llve  arrangements  with  the  North 
Vietnamese,  first  in  direct  talks  and  then 
through  Chinese  and  other  Communist  inter- 
mediaries. He  asked  North  Vietnam  to  rediice 
Its  military  presence  in  Cambodia  and  Its 
reliance  on  shipments  through  Sihanouk- 
vllle. Hanoi  refused. 

Washington  made  no  direct  approach  to 
Hanoi,  but  passed  word  to  Asian  Interm.e- 
diarles  that  It  would  respect  any  deal  General 
Lon  Nol  made.  It  got  no  diplomatic  reply. 

ONE    DIPLOMAT    CNSURE 

One  diplomat  said  the  American  approach 
was  so  feeble  and  casual  that  he  was  not 
sure  the  intermediaries  understood  that  the 
messages  were  meant  for  Hanoi.  American 
officials,  moreover,  were  sure  that  Hanoi  sus- 
pected the  United  States  of  having  ousted 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  could  not,  therefore, 
credit  Washington  with  gC'Od  faith. 

South  Vietnamese  forces,  meanwhile,  v. ere 
staging  sporadic  raids  across  the  Cambodipn 
b.t-rder.  against  the  advice  of  Amerlcen  cfTi- 
cials  in  Saigon.  The  United  S'ates  incrr-n'-ed 
bombing  raids  against  enemy  concentrations 
In  Cambodia,  but  General  Abrams's  contin- 
gency plans,  now  sent  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  the  White  Hou.se.  were  in  llmbn. 
Secret ar'- Laird,  taiv-ing  with  Pres'dent  Nixon 
in  the  second  week  of  April,  opposed  an 
Amer'cn  as-atilt  becatise  he  fea'pd  heavy 
casualtie"^ — as  high  as  400  to  800  dead  in  the 
firs*  v.ec'k  alone — and  a  public  outcry 

In  mid-April  the  combat  situation  changed. 
Starting  .April  1.'?.  enemy  forces  were  detected 
movmr  westward  Into  Cambodia  from  the 
border  areas.  CMttirg  roads,  blowing  up 
bridges,  harassing  mllltarv  posts  and  towns. 
The  Vv'hite  House  Interpreted  the  reports 
"leniently" — as  reliable  on  the  location  of 
enemy  actions,  but  not  on  their  size,  serious- 
ness nr  Intent. 

In  Saigon,  however.  General  Abrams  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  thinning  out  of 
enemy  forces  In  the  Fishhook,  a  Cambodian 
salient  that  Juts  into  South  Vietnam  75  miles 
northwest  of  Saigon,  which  was  considered 
the  most  Importar.t  enemy  refuge  area. 

General  Abrams  and  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
the  American  Ambas.=-,ador,  met  privately  for 
several  nights  and  about  April  15,  sent 
parai'.fl  recommendations  to  the  Departments 
of  Stale  end  Defense.  They  urged  au  Ameri- 
can attack  into  the  Fishhook  and  Joint  at- 
tacks with  the  South  Vietnamese  against 
other  ba-^es. 

ARGU.wlENrS    SUMMARIZED 

High  military  sources  sum.med  up  General 
Abrams's  arguments  as  follows: 

One  of  the  two  Am.eDcan  divisions  stand- 
ing guard  against  attacks  from  the  enemy 
bases  In  Cp.mbodla  was  going  home  soon 
under  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  program. 
shifting  a  major  burden  to  Saigon's  forces 

_  With  the  rainy  season  approaching  and  the 
Lon  No!  Government  unlikely  to  survive  until 
fall,  the  tim.e  was  right.  An  attack  would  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  assure  further 
American  ulthdrawals.  With  a  third  of  the 
enemy  forces  moved  west,  the  risks  of  Ameri- 
can casualties  were  reduced. 
The  general's  argument  envisioning  bene- 

_fits  for  the  Vietnamizatlon  program.  Im- 
pressed Secretary  Laird.  The  promise  of  lower 
casualties  convinced  him.  and  he  endorsed 
the  proposal. 

But  at  the  White  House,  the  military  pos- 
sibilities were  still  offset  by  the  fear  of  push- 
ing the  v/ar  deeper  Into  Cambodia  and  the 
fear  of  spoiling  the  chances  for  negotiation. 
The  prospects  fcr  diplomacy  had  unex- 
pectedly  improved   when   the    Soviet   Union 
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said  that  It,  too,  was  Interested  In  an  Indo- 
china conference.  "Only  a  new  Geneva  con- 
ference could  bring  a  new  solution  and  relax 
tension,"  Yakov  A.  Mlllk,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations,  said  on 
April  16.  The  Americans  got  private  Indica- 
tions that  this  ajs  a  deliberate  Initiative  and 
assumed  that  the  Russians  had  cleared  It 
with  Hanoi. 

PRESSURES    STILL    RISE 

Still,  the  pressures  in  Cambodia  were  build- 
ing up.  Premier  Lon  Nol  pleaded  with  greater 
urgency  each  day.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  want 
another  state  In  Southeast  Asia,  dependent 
on  the  United  States,  but  neither  did  he 
want  to  stand  idly  by.  High  ofTicials  felt  the 
whole  rationale  for  defending  South  Viet- 
nam would  collapse  if  they  acquiesced  In  a 
Communist  take-over  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Also,  the  President  feared  Prince  Sihanouk, 
with  Hanoi's  aid,  might  be  returned  to  power 

So  Mr.  Nixon  set  out  to  help  Premier  Lon 
Non  clandestinely.  He  let  Saigon's  forces  In- 
crease the  scope  and  frequency  of  their  at- 
tacks Into  Cambodia.  Tlie  purpose,  one  high 
official  said  later,  was  "to  put  pressure  on 
the  e::emy  forces  so  they  wouldn  t  turn  to- 
ward Phnom  Penh." 

American  advisers  were  told  to  help  plan 
the  enlarged  raids,  but  not  get  Into  combat 
irvside  Cambodia 

By  April  17,  the  President  ha<l  also  ap- 
proved a  secret  shipment  of  6.000  captured 
AK-47  rifles  of  Soviet  design  to  the  Cambo- 
dian Army.  The  United  States  first  irisd  to 
u.se  Indonesia  as  a  cover  for  this  aid,  but  for 
reasons  of  diplomacy,  shifted  to  South 
V.etnam. 

Plans  were  also  made  to  assemble  a  force 
of  2,000  Khmer  Kmm  troops  to  stiflrn  the 
Cambodian  Army.  These  mercenaries  fight- 
ing .11  South  Vietnam  for  the  American 
Special  Forces  were  later  flown  secretly  to 
Phtif  mpenh. 

PRE5IDENT    DISTRACTED 

President  Nixon  evidently  hoped  that  these 
measures  Wi-uld  win  time.  He  was,  in  any 
case,  distracted  by  the  battle  over  his  Su- 
preme Court  iicmiiiees.  the  Apollo  13  astro- 
nauts and  the  need  to  announce  another 
troop  withdrawal. 

General  Abrams  was  pleading  for  a  60-day 
delay  in  wit'idrawals.  Secretary  Laird  wanted 
a  cutback  of  50,000  by  Aug.'  15.  With  the 
issue  unresolved,  Mr.  Nixon  went  to  greet 
the  returning  astronauts  in  Honolulu. 

He  finally  hit  on  a  compromise,  surprising 
even  some  senior  advisers:  to  delay  with- 
drawals for  60  days  but  to  hide  that  fact  in 
an  announcement  of  a  full  year's  pullout.s — 
150,000  men  by  May,  1971.  Mr.  Nixon  flew 
back  to  San  Clemente.  Cahf  ,  to  make  the 
p.nnouncement  April  20 — a  long  and.  as  it 
turned  out.  fateful  day  in  his  perception  of 
the  situation  in  Indochina 

The  speech  emphasized  his  terms  for  a 
political  settlement  in  more  flexible  terms 
than  ever  before. 

I'E    REITERATES    WARNINGS 

He  did  point  with  concern  to  "the  etiemy's 
escalation  in  Laos  and  Cambodia"  and  re- 
peated warnings  that  If  "increased  enemy 
action  Jeopardizes  our  rema'ning  forcss  in 
Vietnam,  I  shaii  not  he.sltate  to  take  strong 
and  effective  measures  to  deal  with  that  sit- 
uation." 

There  was  no  real  hint  of  the  internal 
discussions  about  Cambodia. 

Oflicials  Insist  that  Mr.  Nixon's  optimism 
did  not  disguise  any  secret  calculr.tluus. 
Press  dispatches  had  already  report<?d  the 
fall  of  Saang,  a  district  capital  18  m.ilcs  from 
Pnompenh,  bu'  official  confirmation  did 
not  reach  the  traveling  Whit*  House  until 
late  on  April  20. 

On  that  day,  too — although  It  was  prob- 
ably unknown  to  Mr.  Nixon  as  he  spoke — 
Hanoi's  spokesman  in  Peking  indicated  that 
Prince  Sihanouk  was  Joining  a  new  united 
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military  front  for  the  "liberation"  of  all 
Indochina;  the  Russians  backed  off  their 
Interest  in  a  Geneva  conference,  and  the 
Lon  Nol  regime  submitted  a  request  for  more 
than  $500  million  in  military  aid. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  restless  that  night — "wound 
up."  his  wife  said — and  after  his  speech, 
abruptly  flew  back  to  Washington  One  aide 
said  afterward  that  the  President  might  have 
sensed  "sometiiing  was  up" 

CONFIRMED    BY    INTELLIGENCE 

By  morning,  intelligence  reports  had  built 
up  a  picture  of  steady  deterioration  In  Cam- 
bodia, but  the  problem  hit  Mr.  Nixon  with 
sudden  force. 

FYom  that  day  on.  Mr.  Nixon  ,^t  dally 
briefings  from  Richard  Helms,  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  Details  were  sketchy, 
but  the  Communists  were  attacking  Saang. 
Takeo  and  Angtassom,  south  of  Pnompenh 
and  Snoul  and  Memot,  to  the  north. 

The  State  Department  ■surmised  that  the 
enemy  was  using  liit-and-run  maneuvers  to 
create  an  Impression  of  civil  war.  The  Penta- 
gon view,  more  persuasive  to  the  Whlt« 
House,  was  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
decided  to  overthrow  Lon  Not  by  Isolating 
his  ci.pltal.  or  taking  i* . 

Mr.  Nixon  summoned  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  to  meet  on  April  22,  the  group's 
first  consideration  of  the  contingency  plaup. 
The  talk  centered  largely  on  a  proposed 
Scutn  Vietnamese  offensive  Into  the  Parro"s 
Ecak.  an  enemy  posjiion  Jutting  into  Viet- 
nam ."55  miles  from  Saigon.  There  w.^s  some 
discussion  of  au  American  attack  into  the 
Fishhook. 

CRISIS    SCHEDULE    ENFORCED 

The  next  morning,  the  President  seemed 
bent  on  some  kind  of  action.  He  called  lor 
operational  j>'.ans  for  the  Parr'.t's  Ber^k.  forc- 
ing a  crisis  schedule  upon  the  W;ishingtcn 
Special  Action  Group — a  body  headed  by 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  his  sjjecial  assistant  for 
security  affairs. 

The  group,  which  Is  called  WASAG.  was 
created  in  April,  1969.  when  North  Korea 
shot  down  an  American  intelligence  plane. 
It  played  a  central  role  In  the  Cambodian 
venture  from  late  March  onward  by  assem- 
bling and  refining  all  contingency  plans,  as- 
sessing their  consequen-'e,  and  managing  the 
execution  of  Presidential  orders 

.At  the  peak  of  crisis  the  group  s  members 
were  Mr.  Kiscmger.  David  Packard,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense:  U  Alexis  Johnson.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs; 
Mr.  Helms;  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wlieeler.  then 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs:  .\dm.  Thonor.s 
H.  Mo  r?r,  his  successor,  and  Marshall 
Greene,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stale  for  East  i 
Asian  Affairs. 

The  group  met  twice  on  April  23,  again 
on  April  24.  In  Saigon,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese generals  were  hesitant  about  a  major 
strike  without  the  American.';.  General 
.'Vbrams  and  Ambassador  Bunker  me;  with 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thlcu.  after  which 
Saigon  Anally  geared  for  action  while  Gen- 
eral .Abrams  prer.'^ed  Washington  to  use 
American  advl.-ers  in  the  Parrot's  B:ak  op- 
eration. 

NIXON    is    IRRriATED 

Mr.  Nixon  was  new  pushing  the  process  cf 
making  decisions,  irritated  that  the  enemy 
appeared  complacent.  American  intelligence 
confirmed  anew  that  the  enemy  command 
was  telling  its  troops  to  piish  west  without 
fear  of  an  American  attack  from  the  rear. 
The  'White  House  denounced  the  enemy 
moves  as  a  "foreign  Invas;  .:;  " 

On  Friday  morning.  April  24,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  operational  plans  for  the 
Fishhook  operation  to  be  delivered  from  Sai- 
gon within  24  hours.  He  called  a  secret  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Security  Council  for 
Sunday,  pointing  toward  a  final  decision 
Sunday  night.  This  would  give  the  generals 
the  72  hours  thev  said  thev  needed   to  at- 
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tack    on    April    29.    which    would    be   dawu- 
April  30,  Saigon  time. 

The  President  flew  to  Camp  David.  Md., 
Friday  afternoon.  Mr.  Kissinger  brovight  the 
,.lan.s"on  Saturday  and  the  two  men  studied 
them  In  Washington  that  evening,  they  con- 
ferred with  Secretary  Lalrc.  and  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  aboard  the  Gov- 
ernment yacht  Sequoia  on  the  Potomac.  They 
then  attended  a  private  showing  of  "Pat- 
ton."  the  film  biography  of  the  defiant  gen- 
eral, which  Mr.  Nixon  was  eager  to  see  for 
a  second  time. 

TWO  MEMBERS  ABSENT 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  returned  from 
New  York  on  Sunday  mormlng  and.  with  Sec- 
retary Laird,  heard  a  Pentagon  briefing  on 
the  Pishook  plans.  Thus  all  participants 
in  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  were  prepared  for  the  main  topic 
of  debate. 

The  two  Secretaries  joined  the  President, 
the  Attorney  General,  General  Wheeler.  Mr. 
Helms  and  Mr.  Klssl;.ger  at  the  Executive  • 
Office  Building  next  to  the  White  House.  Two 
statutory  members  of  the  Council,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  and  George  A.  Lincoln,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  were 
not  present. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  he  had  decided  "to  do 
something  •■  The  Parrot's  Beak  operation  had 
his  tentative  approval,  with  American  air 
support  but  not  American  ground  advisers. 
The  Pishhool    was  the  problem  at  hand. 

The  Pent.i2^n  representatives  argued  that 
a  full  assaili,  with  American  troops,  was 
essential.  Miliary  analysis  showed  the  ene- 
my seeking  tlther  to  topple  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  or  to  clear  a  supply  corridor  to  the 
sea  in  eastern  Cambodia.  Either  prospect 
Jeopardized  the  defence  of  South  Vietnam 
and  American  withdrawal.  The  Parrot's  Beak 
alone  would  serve  only  a^a  warning.  Using 
the  South  Vietnamese  In  the  Fishhook  would 
require  a  major  reshfUe  of  armies,  and  might 
prove  too  difUcult  for  them.  With  the  heavy 
rains  due  In  a  month,  and  Lon  Nol  unlikely 
to  survive  until  fall.  It  was  now  or  never. 

Secretary  Rogers  carried  the  principal 
burden  of  opposition.  The  use  of  American 
troops  in  Cambodia  meant  widening  the  war 
The  risk  was  grave  of  becoming  entrapped, 
as  the  Johnson  Administration  had  been. 
The  President  won  wide  popular  support  for 
gradual  withdrawal  and  should  not  risk  los- 
ing It  The  allies'  military  objective  could 
be  achieved  by  South  Vletnaniese  forces 
alone.  .-  • 

THEY  MEET  FOR  3  HOURS 

The  debate  lasted  three  hours,  ranging 
over  other  enemy  base  areas.  Mr.  Nixon  came 
awav  thinking  he  had  a  choice  of  doing 
nothing  or  involving  American  troops.  An 
attack  in  the  Parrot's  Beak  alone  seemed 
unlikely  to  bring  much  military  advantage 
To  u?e  only  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces 
would  be  a  pretense,  for  American  air  and 
logistical  support  was  deemed  essential.  It 
was  a  line  of  thinking  Mr.  Kissinger  appear.? 
to  have  shared.  Besides,  the  President  was 
determined  to  prove  that  he  could  meet  force 
with  force 

Mr.  Nixon  withdrew  to  his  hideaway  office 

d  ordered  a  tray  of  dinner.  On  a  pad  of 
yellow  legal  paner  he  summarized  *he  pros 
and  cons.  As  disclo.^ed  bv  Stewart  Alsop  in 
Newsweek  and  later  confirmed  officially,  the 
President's  doodling  showed  how  intimately 
the  survival  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  had  be- 
come linked  in  his  mind  with  American  suc- 
ces.s  in  Vietnam. 

In  reviewing  whether  there  .=;hoitld  be  some 
action  in  Cambodia.  Mr.  Nixnn  listed  only 
arguments  In  favor:  "Time  running  out"  was 
followed  by  "military  aid"  to  Lon  Nol  could 
be  "only  symbolic."  Then  came  a  scribble 
saying  inaction  might  tempt  Hanoi  to  Install 
a  puppet  regime  In  Pnompenh  and  a  final 
entry    .saying    that    inaction    by    both    sides 
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would  leave  an  "ambiguous  situation"  with 
time  favoring  the  Communists. 

LIABILITIES    LISTED 

The  President  then  listed  the  pros  and  cons 
for  American  action  In  the  Fishhook  and  for 
a  South  Vietnamese  attack  alone  in  the  Par- 
rots  Beak.  He  recognized  that  the  Fishhook 
move  would  bring  a  "deep  division"  of  the 
American  people.  Heifeared  that  It  might  pro- 
voke a  collapse  of  the  Paris  talks,  an  attack 
on  Pnompenh  or  a  major  North  Vietnamese 
attack  across  the  DMZ. 

Mr.  Nixon  seemed  determined  to  attack, 
but  the  opposing  arguments  of  Secretary 
Rogers  evidently  led  him  to  break  his  own 
deadline.  He  called  another  meeting  for  Mon- 
day morning.  April  27,  with  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Laird.  Mr.  Kissinger  and  H.  R.  Haldeman, 
his  chief  of  staff,  but  without  the  military 
or  Intelligence  chiefs. 

Someone — apparently  still  Mr.  Rogers — 
suggested  that  the  military  might  be  telling 
the  President  only  what  it  thought  he  wanted 
to  hear.  The  suggestion  haunted  Mr.  Nixon. 
Out  of  that  meeting  came  his  personal,  out- 
of-channels  message  to  General  Abrams  de- 
manditig  "the  unvarnished  truth,"  man-to- 
man. 

That  afternoon.  Mr.  Rogers  testified  at  a 
closed  session  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  ran  into  a  storm  of  op- 
position to  po.ssible  American  Involvement  in 
Cambodia.  Without  directly  di.scloslng  the 
contemplated  tise  of  United  States  troops,  he 
tried  to  hint  at  the  imminence  of  a  military 
decision.  Mr.  Rogers  recounted  the  Sena- 
tores'  objections  in  a  long  telephone  report 
to  the  President  that  evening. 

WROTE    HIS    TV    SPEECH 

From  Saigon.  General  Abrams  replied  that 
an  American  assatUt  was  necessary.  With 
that  message  and  new  memos  from  other  ad- 
visers, and  after  one  more  call  to  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Nixon  withdrew  to  make  his  decision. 
The  nex*  morning  he  conveyed  It,  first  to  Mr. 
Kissinger  and  then  to  Mr,  Rogers,  Mr.  Laird 
and  Mr.  Mitchell,  whose  advise,  always  Im- 
portant, to  the  president  Is  not  known  in 
this  case. 

Having  decided  to  attack  in  the  Fishhook, 
the  President  said  that  he  was  also  sending 
American  ground  advisers  Into  the  Parrot's 
Beak  and  ordering  consecutive  attacks  on  a 
number  of  enemy  base  areas.  As  the  opera- 
tion unfolded,  lie  also  approved  the  four 
raids  on  North  Vietnam. 

Ignoring  some  advice  that  he  treat  the 
event  In  a  low  key.  the  President  prepared 
hiS  own  television  address,  working  it 
through  eight  longhand  drafts  on  Tuesday 
and  Wedne.<iday  night,  staying  up  till  5  AM. 
Unlike  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  he 
never  submitted  it  for  editing  by  his  main 
cabinet  advisers.  All  of  Mr.  Nixon's  senior 
aides  still  wince  at  some  of  his  rhetoric. 

Some  of  Mr.  Nixon's  senior  aides,  were 
troubled  by  the  President's  apocalyptic  vision 
of  the  stakes  Others  found  some  military 
points  overdrainatized. 

The  President's  assertion  that,  the  enemy 
was  masking  in  the  sanctuaries  to  attack 
South  Vietnam  contradicted  Secretary  Laird's 
support  of  the  American  assault  because  of 
the  enemy's  movement  the  other  way.  It  also 
contradicted  the  latest  Intelligence  that  the 
enemy  forces  had  sensed  what  was  coming 
and  were  dispersing  faster  than  before  with 
some  of  their  arms  caches. 

Tlie  generals  felt  uneasy  that  Mr.  Nixon 
to  give  importance  to  his  move,  led  the 
American  public  to  expect  the  capture  of 
top  enemy  commanders  by  announcing  an 
attack  on  "the  headquarters  for  the  entire 
Communist  military  operation  in  South  Viet- 
nam '  They  knew  the  enemy  command 
unit — the  Central  Oflice  for  South  Vietnam, 
called  CO.SVN—  was  always  on  the  move  and 
doubted  they  would  catch  its  200  men  in 
Fishhook.  Their  troops  were  ordered  to  "neu- 
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tralize  the  COSVN  base  area" — meaning  arms 
caches,  supply  dumps  and  other  facilities. 

CABLE    OFFICE    CLO.SED 

Notice  of  the  President's  speech  reached 
Premier  Lon  Nol  only  after  It  was  over,  be- 
cause the  Pnompenh  cable  office  whs  closed. 
Although  he  had  agreed  In  mid-April  to 
deeper  raids  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
more  recently  to  the  Parrot's  Beak  operation, 
his  consent  was  not  sought  for  the  Fishhook. 
The  White  House  believed  if  he  said  "no," 
it  was  in  trouble;  If  he  said  "yes,"  he  might 
be. 

In  the  days  following  Mr.  Nixon's  speech, 
what  the  Congress  and  the  public  took  to 
be  limitations  of  time  and  .scope  on  the 
Invasion  were  only  firm  definitions  of  the 
Administration's  private  Intentions:  six  to 
eight  weeks  and  a  limit  to  penetrations  of 
about  20  miles.  Some  field  commanders  even 
found  the  time  limit  a  welcome  surprise; 
they  had  expected  two  to  four  weeks. 

But  other  rules  of  engagement  had  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  enemy's  spreading  attacks 
throughout  Cambodia.  To  help  Premier  Lon 
Nol  defend  himself  in  the  months  ahead  the 
Administration  agreed  to  leave  South  Viet- 
namese troops  behind  after  June  30  and  tried 
to  arrange  Thai  support  as  well. 

American  planes  now  fly  tactical  air  sup- 
port for  the  Cambodians  under  the  guise  of 
raids  against  enemy  supply  lines.  American 
ships  blockade  Cambodia's  coastline.  And 
new  military  and  economic  aid  is  being  pre- 
pared. Thus,  the  operation,  now  formally 
ended  is,  in  fact,  far  from  over. 
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NATURAL  GAS:  PRICE  REGULATION* 
VERSUS  SUPPLY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  the 
sheer  weight  of  the  agenda  of  running 
a  country  as  vast  as  ours  decrees  that 
Government  jump  from  one  stop-gap 
measure  to  recoup  one  crisis  to  another 
stop-gap  measure  in  an  ensuing  crisis. 
It  takes  a  tremendous  expenditure  of 
energy,  and  often  of  political  capital,  to 
forestall  a  crisis  even  at  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  It  takes  even  more  effort  to  attack 
a  problem  when  the  first  warning  signs 
make  themselves  clearly  visible.  But  the 
energy  expended  in  such  efforts,  when 
they  have  been  taken,  have  proved  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run.  For  it  is  at  this 
earlier  stage  that  we  have  the  greatest 
range  of  alternative  paths  open  to  us. 
It  is  at  this  earlier  stage  that  we  caii 
take  steps  which  will  protect  the  public 
from  the  needless  expense  turmoil,  and 
possible  catastrophe  ready  to  descend  on 
them  if  we  hesitate  to  act. 

Such  an  issue  is  that  of  our  natural 
gas  supply.  And  alternatives  here  are  fast 
disappearing. 

During  the  first  postwar  decade,  pro- 
duction increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  proved  reserves:  however,  since  the 
ratio  of  reserves  to  production  was  com- 
fortable, there  was  no  immediate  concern 
about  future  supplies.  Since  that  time, 
however,  this  ratio  has  been  declining 
steadily.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  proved  reserves  de- 
clined in  1968  and  in  1969. 

This  problem  in  declining  supply  is  ex- 


acerbated by  a  skyrocketing  demand  for 
this  key  fuel.  , 

The  problem  seems  to  lay  not  so  much 
in  the  earth's  supply  of  natural  gas  as 
in  getting  to  that  supply. 

John  E.  Hodges  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  has  prepared  an  exten- 
sive study  of  this  problem.  He  credits  the 
impending  crisis  to  excessive  price  con- 
trols placed  on  suppliers  of  gas.  He  is 
careful  to  distinguish  the  problem  relat- 
ing to  the  field  production  of  natural  gas 
from  any  problems  relating  to  the  urban 
distribution  of  such  gas.  He  also  is  care- 
ful to  note,  "it  would  be  less  than  fair  to 
assume  the  regulators'  mistakes  arose 
from  incompetence." 

His  remarks  are  timely  and  instruc- 
tive. An  adaptation  of  hi.s  report  fol- 
lows : 

Remarks  of  John  E   Hodges 

On  the  surface.  It  appears  that  the  outlook 
for  natural  gas  Is  extremely  bright.  Produc- 
tion is  at  an  all  time  high  and  current  fore- 
casts indicate  that  gas  demand  will  increase 
by  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  per  cent  per  year 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  growth  in  demand  will  not  be 
translated  into  consumption  unless  there  Is 
an  adequate  supply,  and  the  adequacy  of  fu- 
ture supply  Is  very  much  in  doubt. 

If  statistical  indicators  are  of  any  value  at 
all  in  foretelling  the  future,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  United  Slates  is  now  facing  a  major 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  As  a  consequence, 
the  general  public,  interstate  pipelines,  dis- 
tributing companies,  and  Federal  regulators 
are  now  recognizing  a  problem  that  has  con- 
cerned the  producers  of  natural  gas  for  some 
time. 

HISTORICAL   BACKGROUND 

Prior  to  1930,  the  petroleum  Industry  (and 
the  general  public)  paid  little  attention  to 
natural  gas  which  was  regarded  as  a  by- 
product of  little  economic  value.  Prohlbltive- 
ly  high  transportation  costs  limited  the  dis- 
tance that  natural  gas  could  be  moved  from 
the  wellhead  to  the  consumer.  Some  gas  pro- 
duced in  the  Pennsylvania-West  Virginia 
area  reached  northeastern  markets,  but  most 
produced  gas  was  flared,  vented,  or  used  in 
the  oil  and  gas  fields  themselves. 

By  the  1930's,  the  center  of  gravity  of  gas 
production  had  shifted  to  the  Texas-Okla- 
homa-Louisiana-Kansas V^  area,  as  eastern 
fields  declined  in  relative  importance.  This 
Intensified  the  geographical  imbalance  be- 
tween production  and  market  areas.  With 
gas  transport  still  uneconomical,  many  large 
Gulf  Coast  gas  fields  were  underdeveloped, 
and  non-associated  gas  discoveries  were  often 
shut-in. 

A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  natural  gas  con- 
sumption following  World  War  II.  First,  ad- 
vances in  pipeline  technology  lowered  trans- 
portation costs  and  permitted  gas  to  be 
moved  economically  to  distant  markets.  Sec- 
ond, the  petroleum  Industry  had  accumulated 
a  large  backlog  of  undeveloped  gas  reserves 
which  was  awaiting  market  opportunities 
that  would  justify  development  and  produc- 
tion. Third,  the  general  price  Inflation  of  the 
late  1940s  and  early  1950's  was  reflected  In 
the  price  of  oil  and  coal  but  the  price  of 
natural  gas  remained  relatively  depressed  be- 
cause of  excess  supply.  Fourth,  residential  de- 
mand increased  because  of  the  construction 
of  new  homes  in  the  early  postwar  period 
which  were  equipped  with  gas  furnaces. 
Fifth,  gas  pipeline  companies  were  success- 
ful in  developing  new  industrial  markets  by 
providing  gas  on  an  interruptible  basis  which 
would  permit  peak  residential  demands  to 
be  supplied  without  having  excessive  pipeline 
capacity  during  the  remainder  of  the  y«ar. 
As  gas  consumption   by  residentiaKusers 
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became  more  and  more  common  throughout 
the  nation,  field  prices  of  natural  gas  be- 
came a  national  Issue  rather  than  merely  a 
regional  concern,  and  political  pressures  for 
price  regulation  n^ltlplied.  Such  consumer- 
oriented  pressures >«,ere  beyond  doubt  re- 
sponsible for  the  ensuing  regulation  ol  nat- 
ural gas  field  prices. 

Natural  gas  became  subject  to  price  regu- 
lation at  the  field  level  m  1954  as  a  result  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  case  of 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company  v.  Wisconsin. 

FL'TVRE    PROSPECTS 

In  the  event  that  higher  prices  are  not 
forthcoming  in  the  near  future,  serious  gas 
shortages  will  develop  If  prices  are  nol  in- 
creased, .-supplies  will  continue  to  decline 
and  some  sort  of  rationing  will  be  Imperative. 
The  ultimate  outcome  of  a  long-run  shortage 
will  very  likely  be  the  pyramiding  of  pres- 
sures for  end-use  rationing.  Such  controls 
would  probably  be  applied  first  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  industrial  sales,  but  this  would 
result  in  excess  p.peiine  capacity  and  would 
raise  costs   to  residential  gas  users. 

Tiie  entire  controversy  over  end-use  con- 
trols implies  thai  gas.  rather  than  being 
mionopolistically  over-priced,  has  always  been 
under-priced. 

What  are  the  possible  solutions  to  the 
present  supply  crisis''  There  are  three  ways 
in  which  supplies  may  be  augmented:  (1) 
imports,  i2)  production  of  gas  from  syn- 
thetic sources,  and  (3i  stimulation  of  greater 
domestic  production  To  look  first  at  pros- 
pects for  importation,  the  most  obvious 
sources  are  Canada  and  Mexico,  with  sup- 
plies of  liquefied  natural  gas  from  Vene- 
zuela, Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  a  possi- 
Jjility.  Large  reserves  exist  in  Canada,  but 
they  are  only  partially  developed.  High 
transport  costs  will  limit  the  marketability 
of  much  of  the  gas  produced  in  the  more 
distant  Canadian  fields.  Furthermore,  Can- 
ada may  well  need  most  of  its  own  gas  since 
Canadian  demands  are  increasing  steadily. 
In  any  event,  export  restrictions  currently 
in  force  will  prevent  any  substantial  Increase 
in  Canadian  exports  for  at  least  the  next  few 
years.  v 

Reserves  In  Mexico  are  quite  small  com- 
pared to  United  States  needs.  About  95  per 
cent  of  Mexico's  energy  is  supplied  by  oil 
and  gas,  and  gas  consumption  is  Increasing 
at  about  ten  per  cent  per  year.  It  seems  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  export  potential  of 
Mexico  will  remain  small.  In  addition,  rela- 
tively high  transport  costs  would  be  Incurred 
for  pipeline  shipments  to  the  major  consum- 
ing centers  in  this  country. 

Although  the  potential  supply  of  liquefied 
natural  gas  in  Venezuela,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East  is  quite  large,  high  costs  would 
deter  importation. 

Furthermore,  increasing  gas  imports  would 
further  deteriorate  the  nation's  balance  of 
payments  position. 

Gas  could  be  produced  from  coal,  oil  shales, 
and  tar  sands.  Coal  hydrogenation  appears 
at  present  to  be  the  most  promising  process, 
but  studies  Indicate  that  present  costs  are 
about  60  cents  per  Mcf,  and  these  costs  must 
be  reduced  by  10  to  15  cents  to  be  competitive 
with  natural  gas  at  expected  future  prices. 
These  cost  estimates  are  based  on  current 
prices  for  hydrogen;  but  If  the  process  was 
undertaken  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  de- 
mand for  hydrogen  would  increase  dramatic- 
ally, and  costs  would  increase  unless  there 
was  a  breakthrough  In  the  cost  of  hydrogen 
production.  Even  If  these  estimates  are  ap- 
proximately correct.  It  should  be  noted  that 
gas  from  these  sources  will  not  be  available 
for  at  least  eight  to  ten  years. 

Potential  gas  recovery  from  oil  shales  is 
on  the  order  of  ten  quadrillion  cubic  feet, 
but  technology  is  untested  and  coets  are 
likely  to  be  quite  high. 

Domestic  production  of  natural  gas  can  be 
increased  both  by  finding  new  gas  and  by  In- 
creasing  recovery   from  existing  gas   fields. 
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Potential  Increases  in  supply  from  the  latter 
source  are  likely  to  be  limited.  Nucleax  stim- 
ulation of  existing  fields  with  poor  recovery 
factors  should  result  in  Increased  production. 
However,  little  is  yet  known  about  costs,  the 
effect  on  recovery  factors,  or  the  degree  of 
radioactive  contamination  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced. Conservationist  efforts  may  block 
widespread  use  of  nuclear  stlmulaHon  tech- 
niques even  if  econcinically  feasible. 

"This  leaves  the  stimulation  of  increased 
exploration  for  undiscovered  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  as  tlie  most  promising 
means  of  increasing  supply.  Enormous  vol- 
umes are  judged  to  await  discovery.  Prob- 
able undiscovered  reserves  are  currently  esti- 
mated at  260  trillion  cubic  feet,  possible 
reserves  at  335  trillion  cubic  feet,  and  specu- 
lative reserves  at  632  trillion  cubic  feet  (392 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  this  last  amount  being 
located  in  Alaska)  The  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient incentive  for  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  these  potential  reserves  is  a  higher, 
and  contractually  a.s.'-ured  level  of  natural 
gas  prices. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  FOR  ALL 
NATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  July  1.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mi.  Speaker,  from  First 
Corinthians  10.  verses  29  and  30.  we  read : 

Conscience.  I  say.  not  thine  own.  but  of 
the  other:  for  why  is  my  liberty  judged  of 
another  man's  con:=clence?  For  if  I  by  grace 
be  a  partaker,  why  am  I  evil  spoken  of  for 
that  for  which  I  give  thanks'' 

A  fitting  and  timely  patriotic  contribu- 
tion from  Mibs  Lena  G.  DoU  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  has  come  acrc-^s  my  desk.  It  is 
especially  appropriate  an  we  approach 
the  Fourth  of  Juh— the  194th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  her  poem,  "Old  Glory — Our  Flag  of 
Freedom,"  Mi.ss  Doll  reminds  us  oUrar 
duty  to  keep  our  hard-won  freedom  and 
of  our  role  as  benefactor  of  freedom  in 
the  world. 

I  have  also  received  Fourth  of  July 
congratulations  from  Dr.  Walter  Becher. 
Member  of  the  Free  German  Bundestag, 
who  lauds  the  United  States  a.s  the  one 
mighty  counterbalance  for  the  free  world 
to  resist  the  pressures  from  tlie  Soviets. 

I  feel  that  Miss  Doll's  poem  and  Dr. 
Becher's  letter  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
the  Members;  they  follow  my  remarks: 
Old  Glory — Oijr  Flag  of  Freedom 

Raise  Old  Glory  high  unto  the  sky 
The  greatest  banner  ever  to  fly — 
Unfurled  in  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

No  people  ever,  anywhere  on  earth 
Had  benefaction  of  greater  worth — 
The  benediction  of  Freedom. 

With  our  lives  In  hand,  our  minds  and  souls 
We  pledge  to  achieve  victorious  goal — 
To  keep  our  hard-won  Freedom. 

This  Is  our  Destiny,  we  can'*  forswear 
The  charge  that  binds  us  in  loving  care. 
Bless'ed   God-given   Freedom 

— Lena  G.  Doll. 

June  24.  1970. 
Hon.  JoHK  R.  Rarick. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  REPRESENTATrvE  Rarick  :  On  the  occa- 
sion of  July  4.  the  American  Independence 
Day,  I  would  like  to  send  you  the  best  wishes 
and  congratulations. 
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In  a  time  when  many  voices  In  the  world 
crltlclre  the  USA  because  it  has  stood  up 
for  freedom,  this  Day  Is  a  special  occasion  for 
me  to  greet  your  5re;it  country.  Nobody  In  the 
free  world  cftv.in  resist  the  pressure  coming 
from  the  Sovh"  side  if  there  wete  not  the 
mishty  rfunterbo lance  by  the  United  States. 

As  a  r.'t'  "ihfT  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Germ.ai  Bundestag.  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  by  vo'i  country  to  keep  the  peace 
m  iilltanre  with  the  free  nations.  Nobody  can 
cl.um  these  eff  'rts  <  nly  for  Europe,  and— as 
manv  hx^e  done  also  over  here— condemn 
^  them  as  far  as  Asia  is  concerned. 

The  right  for  freedom  Is  Indivisible.  July  4 
Is  therefore  the  Independence  Day  for  all 
nations. 

With  best  personal  regards  and  wishes  for 
you  and  your  great  country. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Dr.  Walter  Becher, 
Meinbcr  of  the  German  Dunc>cstar}. 


THE  GUARAN  iEFD  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
and  other  Members  of  Conr;rc.ss  have 
received  '.ettvrs  from  students  or  their 
parents  tellins  of  difficulties  in  obtaining 
guaranteed  student  loans  or  otherwise 
inquiring"  about  this  remarkably  success- 
ful program,  you  will  want  to  read  the 
following  column  by  Sylvia  Porter  and 
an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
IFrom  the  Washington  Star.  J^une  18.  1970! 
A  "S.-SLLY  Mae"  For  Collegians 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

We're  now  into  the  peak  huntuig  season 
for  guaranteed  student  loans.  June-July  is 
when  the  v;,st  majority  of  coUe^e  students 
and  their  parents  are  shopping  among  banks, 
savings  Institutions  and  other  lenders  for 
commitments  to  finance  the  fall  semester  in 
colleges,  hu.-^lness.  trade,  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools. 

Under  the  federal-state  guaranteed  loan 
program.  2.500.000  loans  totaling  $2.25  bil- 
lion have  been  made  since  fiscal  '66.  In  fiscal 
'70  alone,  an  estimated  8840  million  will  have 
been  loaned,  the  highest  to  date.  Involved 
have  been  close  to  20.000  lenders  and  stu- 
dents attending  7,000  educational  Institu- 
tions. It  has  been  and  It  Is  a  magnificent 
program  designed  especially  to  help  the  oft- 
forgotten  middle-grade  student  from  the 
mlddle-inconie  family. 

Bu^'as  of  this  day,  the  program  Is  In  great 
trotifcle.  Ca-ight  In  a  bitter  morey  squeeze 
themselves,  many  of  the  nation's  banks  are 
.sevdrely  cutting  back  the  volume  of  guaran- 
tee^ s'-ident  loans  for  the  coming  school 
yeai3.  In  some  slates  the  program  Is  being 
abi'.n'ioneci  aUogc-ther 

Manv  lenders  have  nnnounced  they  will 
n-.ake  irio  new  loans  to  rtnden's  just  enteririg 
college  or  other  approved  schools  bu*  •.'.111  aid 
only  those  already  attending  rchool  with 
the  flelp  of  guaranteed  loans.  And  this  year, 
as  v. ell  as  la.=;t.  much  of  'he  available  money 
will  be  channeled  to  favored  customers  and 
will  by-pi.^s  non-customers. 

The  ftill  extent  of  the  cutbacks  wont  be 
known  v.ntil  next  month — although  you.  the 
stiidrnt  and  p.iren's— already  may  have  been 
rebulTcd  by  all  lenders  in  your  area.  But 
from  testimony  and  other  Information 
received  by  the  Houce  Special  Subcommittee 
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on  Education,  headed  by  Oregon  Democrat 
Edith  Green,  the  crisis  is  here. 

How  can   the   program  be  kept   alive? 

The  solution  being  pushed,  as  part  of  the 
Administration  package.  ;ind  by  the  original 
sponsor  of  the  program.  Undersecretary  of 
the  Treasury  Charles  Walker,  lies  In  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  federal  government  corpora- 
tion—the National  Student  Loan  Assn.  In  es- 
sence. "Sil'y  Mae"  would  sell  its  own  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed obligations  at  interest 
rates  demunded  by  the  open  market  to  raise 
money.  It  would  then  use  these  funds  to  buy 
student  loans  from  private  lenders,  and  by 
so  doing  it  would  give  the  lenders  new  money 
to  make  new  l.ran.';. 

"The  problem  witii  these  student  loans  has 
been  the  liquidity  squeeze."  said  Walker  last 
week.  •■Freslimen  who  borrowed  a.s  long  aeo  as 
1966  still  haven't  paid  off  one  dime  of  prin- 
cipal, and  so  each  year  the  money  tied  up  in 
the  loans  has  Just  grown.  The  cre.-illon  of  a 
•secondary  market'  for  the  loans  via  'Sally 
Mae'  wlli  relieve  the  pres.sure  points  and 
let,  lenders  keep  making  the  loans," 

A  bill  to  cre.ite  the  new  corpor.ition  (simi- 
lar to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn. 
and  Itf.  operations  in  the  mortgage  market) 
has  been  introduced  While  it  probably  will 
be  week.-;  before  Congress  votes  on  the  legis- 
lation, "The  need  is  indisputable,"  said 
Walker  and  he  emphasized  that  "all  sources, 
schools,  banks,  savings  institutions,  etc., 
s>eem  to  favor  this  as  the  answer." 

To  give  you  the  key  loan  details,  you,  the 
student  in  good  academic  standing  at  an 
approved  institution  are  eligible  in  most 
rii^e:^  ii  vo^.:r  family's  adjusted  gross  Income 
is  not  more  than  815.000.  You  may  borrow  up 
to  SI, 500  a  year  at  a  maximum  rate  to  you 
of  7  percent  plus  an  insurance  premium  of 
'4  percent  prepaid  on  each  loan.  The  U.S. 
Government  pays  the  total  interest  while 
you're  In  school.  You  pay  the  full  interest 
during  your  repayment  period  which  begins 
between  nine  and  12  months  after  you  leave 
school  and  normally  stretches  from  five  to 
10  vears  ^ 

■fhls  program  Is  a  superb  financial  source 
for  the  non-scholarship  sttident  and  It  must 
not  be  permitted  to  die.  Add  your  pressure 
in  Congrrss;  make  sur>?  It  approves  tlie  Sally 
Mae  bill  soon.  Don't  flunk  this  one. 

IFrom    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    June    18. 

1970] 

Loans  for  Students 

College  students  find  shopping  for  edu- 
cational loans  a  bit  harder  this  year. 

Many  bankers  dislike  the  loans,  which  tie 
up  funds  for  many  years,  produce  le^s  In- 
come than  other  types  of  consumer  loans  and 
require  extensive  paper  work.  "Education 
loan-.'  .=a\.s  a  Philr.delphia  banker,  "are  Just 
to  pacify  senior  management  who  worry 
about  tlie  bank's  image."  Now  with  money 
tight,  many  banks  are  tightening  up  on  such 
lending.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
stopped  making  new  loans  to  students  In 
Febi-uary.  City  National  Bank  in  Detroit  an- 
ticipates rejecting  'many  more  (applicants) 
than  we  would  in  looser  times."  Some  banks 
start  r?stricting  college  loans  to  regular 
customers. 

But  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust 
in  Phil.idelphia  says  It  has  "a  little  more 
money  to  lend"  this  year.  National  Bank  of 
lJotrG;i  .-ay.s  it  ha,-  "no  limitations  upon 
allocations"  of  funds  for  educational  loans. 
Manufacturers  National  Bank  in  Detroit  ac- 
tually has  fewer  applicants  for  college  loans 
than  last  year. 

The  American  Bankers  As30ciation,  others, 
press  for  a  ^econdarij,  or  resale,  market  for 
educational  loans  to  make  more  funds  avail- 
able for  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  articles 
point  out  the  need  for  a  sccondar>'  mar- 
ket facility  to  rclic'c  the  hquidity  prob- 
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lem  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. On  April  23,  1970,  Congressman 
Don  Clausen  and  I  introduced  H.R. 
17198  for  this  purpose.  The  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association — Sally  Mae— 
which  our  bill  would  establish  would 
function  with  regard  to  student  loans 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  docs  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association- 
Fanny  Mae — with  home  mortgages. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  this  facility, 
a^  urged  by  these  newspaper  accounts 
and  by  witness  after  witness  in  testimony 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee's Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, 12  of  the  committee's  members — 
Ccngrcssmen  Quie,  Dent,  Scherle,  Pu- 
ciNSKi,  Dellenback,  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey, EscH,  Hathaway,  Collins,  Gaydos, 
Landgrebe,  and  Hansen  of  Idaho — joined 
us  yesterday  in  cosponsoring  an  identi- 
cal bill,  H.R.  18264. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  committee 
will  soon  act  on  this  legislation  and  that 
this  body  will  then  support  its  enact- 
ment, so  that  loan  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  those  youiig  people  who  need  to 
borrow  to  go  to  college. 


PCBS— THREAT  TO  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
have  recently  begun  to  realize  that  com- 
pounds in  products  on  the  market  are 
dangerous  to  life.  These  compounds  are 
injurious  to  the  earth  itself  and  the  wild- 
life on  it.  Several  of  these  have  been  dis- 
covered to  be  dangerous  to  the  unborn 
child. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine,  "Department  of  Amplifica- 
tion," Thomas  Whiteside  has  written 
about  the  effects  of  various  compounds 
on  the  fetus. 

In  his  article,  written  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  he  includes  poly- 
chlorinated  phenolic  compounds  as 
fetus  deforming,  and  polychlorinated  bi- 
phenyls— PCB's — as  the  most  prevalent 
of  these  compounds  accumulating  in  the 
human  system. 

I  have  been  extremely  concerned  about 
the  danger  of  PCB's  to  our  environment. 
Two  months  ago,  I  asked  various  depart- 
ments in  the  Nixon  administration  to 
take  action  against  this  ecological  threat. 
I  requested  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment ban  the  use  of  PCB's  in  insecti- 
cides: the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion label  all  products  containing  PCB's 
and  studj'  to  see  if  they  should  be  com- 
pletely banned;  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  insure  that  fish  and  wildlife  no 
longer  be  endangered  by  PCB's. 

At  the  same  time,  I  asked  the  Mon- 
santo Co. — sole  producer  of  PCB's  in  the 
United  States— to  detail  its  efforts  to 
prevent  PCB's  from  escaping  into  the 
environment. 

PCB's  continue,  however,  to  be  an  un- 
checked threat  to  our  environment. 

I  am  inserting  the  New  Yorker  article 
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in  the  Record.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  fetus-deforming 
compoimds  must  be  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  market.  I  hope  they  will 
join  me  in  the  fight  against  PCB's  and 
the  other  compounds  which  are  destroy- 
ing us  and  our  environment. 

The  article  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  June  20, 
1970) 
Department   or   Amplification 
New  York, 
June  7.  1970. 
The  Editors, 
The  New  Yorker. 

Dear  Sc.s:  In  the  issues  of  February  7Ui 
and  March  14th  of  this  year,  I  presented  In 
The  New  Yorker  some  of  the  mounting  evi- 
dence regarding  the  dangerous  teratogenic, 
or  fetus-defcrmlng,  effects  of  the  herbicide  2, 
4.5-T,  which  has  been  used  in  huge  amounts 
over  the  pa.st  decade  as  a  defoliant  in  Viet- 
nam and  as  a  weed  killer  here  at  home.  What 
seemed  particularly  alarming,  as  I  reported, 
was  the  sccnungly  unavoidable  presence  in 
2.4,5-T  of  a  highly  toxic  and  teratDgenic 
contaminant  belonging  to  a  group  known 
commonly  m  dioxins.  I  also  pointed  out  the 
reluctance  of  the  government,  despite  Its 
apparent  awareness  of  the  dangers,  to  elimi- 
nate or  drastically  restrict  the  use  of  this 
herbicide.  ~^ 

On  April  loth,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Stelnseld,  ap- 
peared beiore  a  Senate  subccmmittec.  head- 
ed by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan, 
that  was  In'.estigating  the  safety  of  2,4.5-T 
and  anno-anced,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  number  of  measures  that  were 
being  taken  to  limit  the  use  of  2,4.5-T  In 
this  country.  These  measures  Included  the 
Immediate  suspension  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultures  registrations  cf  liquid  formu- 
lations of  2. 4.5-T  used  around  the  home 
and  of  all  formulations  used  for  killing  vege- 
tation around  lakes,  ponds,  and  irriga- 
tion ditches.  The  Surgeon  Genered  also  an- 
nounced that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  about  to  cancel  its  registrations  of  non- 
liquid  formulations  of  2,4,5-T  for  use  around 
the  home  and  on  food  crops.  Including  corn, 
barley,  oats,  rice,  rye,  apples,  and  blueberries. 
On  the  same  day.  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  announced  the  Immedi- 
ate suspension  of  the  use  of  2.4,5-T  in 
Vietnam. 

Against  a  background  of  evidence  accumu- 
lated since  1966  that  2,4,5-T,  or  material 
with  which  It  Is  ordinarily  contaminated  to 
some  degree,  exerts  a  fetus-deforming  effect 
on  the  offspring  of  experimental  animals,  and 
a  background,  too,  of  extraordinary  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  government  agencies. 
Including  the  office  of  President  Nixon's  own 
Science  Adviser,  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  to  inform 
the  public  In  a  forthright  manner  about  the 
potential  hazards  of  2,4,5-T  to  human  health, 
the  statement  by  the  Surgeon  General  ap- 
peared to  signal  clear  and  unequivocal  action 
at  last  against  the  widespread  use  of  2,4,5-T. 
Federal  law  requires  that  all  pesticides  and 
herbicides  be  registered  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  before  they  can  be  marketed 
in  Interstate  commerce,  and  the  conclusion 
that  citizens  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  draw  from  the  Surgeoti  General's  state- 
ment was  that  cancellation  and  suspension 
of  these  registrations  had  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  sale  and  use  of  2,4,5-T  here. 

That  conclusion,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not 
justified.  The  word  "cancellation,"  which  has 
such  an  air  of  finality  about  it,  and  which 
seems  to  signify  drastic  action.  Is  reallv  one 
of  the  weaker  words  In  the  federal-regulatory 
lexicon— far  weaker  than  the  word  "suspen- 
sion," which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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has  applied  to  its  action  on  the  registrations 
of  liquid  formulations  of  2,4,5-T  used  around 
the  home  and  around  lakes,  ponds,  and  irri- 
gation ditches.  To  illustrate  one  of  the 
powerful  distinctions  Implicit  in  this  up- 
side-down bureaucratic  language,  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  suspends  the  reg- 
istration of  a  product  for  certain  uses,  the 
suspension  takes  force  immediately,  and  un- 
der federal  law  shipments  of  tlie  product  in 
Interstate  commerce  must  stop:  in  effect, 
the  flow  of  the  product  from  manufacturer 
to  ultimate  user  is  immediately  pinched  oil 
at  a  point  reasonably  close  to  the  source 
of  supply  When  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture cancels  the  registration  of  a  product 
for  certain  uses,  however,  the  movement  of 
the  product  In  interstate  commerce  Is 
brought  to  no  such  automatic  halt.  A  com- 
pany given  a  cancellation  order  Is  told  that 
after  thirty  days  it  can  no  longer  ship  its 
product  across  state  lines,  but  the  company 
has  the  right  to  appeal  the  order,  and  if  it 
does  appeal,  this  action  has  the  effect  of 
staying  the  order.  During  the  lengthy  pnscess 
of  appeal,  the  company  can  continue  to  pro- 
duce, ship,  and  sell  the  cancelled  product. 
A  company  whose  product's  registration  is 
suspended  has  no  such  recourse. 

Approximately  six  weeks  after  the  Surgeon 
General's  announcement  concerning  2,4,5-T. 
I  stopped  in  at  several  garden  stores  ;n  the 
New  York  area.  I  found  that  a  number  of 
2.4,5-T  formtUatlons — weed  killers,  poison- 
ivy  sprays,  and  lawn  food — were  still  on  sale. 
Since  the  Surgeon  General  had  cit«d  as  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  for  federal  actions 
against  2,4,5-T  the  government's  wish  to 
afford  "maximum  protection  to  women  in  the 
child-bearing  years  "  by  preventing  them 
from  being  exposed  to  the  herbicide,  this 
state  of  affairs  startled  me,  particularly  since 
May  and  June  are  the  months  of  maximum 
use  of  herbicides.  The  disturbing  fact  Is  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  power 
to  compel  manufacturers  to  recall  from  retail 
stoiies  products  whose  registration  for  certain 
uses  the  Department  has  either  cancelled  or 
suspended.  There  Is  no  federal  law  against  a 
retailer's  selling  such  a  product  or  against  a 
customer's  buying  it.  The  law  does  provide 
that  stocks  of  It  can  be  seized  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Inspectors.  However,  the 
nvimber  of  retail  establishments  selling 
herblcldal  fonhulatlons  for  home  use  runs 
Into  the  scores  of  thousands,  whereas  the 
number  of  retail-store  Inspectors  employed 
by  the  Department  cf  Agriculture,  I  recently 
discovered.  Is  exactly  thirty-two.  On  a  practi- 
cal level,  then,  the  power  "of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  prevent  the  retail  sale  of 
such  products  is  almost  nonexistent.  Fur- 
thermore, not  only  Is  It  legal  under  federal 
law  for  a  homeowner  to  buy  a  product  whose 
registration  for  certain  uses  has  been  offi- 
cially cancelled  or  suspended  but  It  is  legal 
for  him  to  use  It,  and  use  It  In  any  way  he 
pleases.  Without  breaking  any  federal  law, 
he  can  dump  concentrations  of  2,4,5-T  on 
his  lawn  In  such  a  way  that  some  of  it  en- 
ters his  or  his  neighbors'  water  supplies. 

Similarly,  a  farmer  can  continue  to  use 
2,4,5-T  on  his  crops  without  breaking  any 
federal  l.iw  even  though  that  use  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
cancellation  order.  The  only  risk  he  faces  Is 
that  of  seizure  by  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration inspectors  of  any  of  his  crops  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce  that  are  found  to 
have  detectable  amounts  of  2,4.5-T  residue 
on  them.  The  risk  Isn't  a  very  great  one,  since 
these  Inspections  take  place  at  retail  out- 
lets— supermarkets,  and  so  on — where  P.D.A. 
Inspectors  collect  samples  of  foodstuffs  and 
send  them  back  to  the  F.DA.  for  analysis, 
which  takes  time.  The  bureaucratic  machin- 
ery Is  creaky,  and  If  any  detectable  residue  of 
2,4,5-T  Is  found  on  the  foodstuff— say,  blue- 
berries that  the  farmer  has  sprayed  with 
2,4,5-T — the   chances  are   that  bv  the  time 
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the  Department  Is  ready  to  seize  the  slock 
of  blueberries  in  the  store  (which,  after  all, 
is  probably  only  one  of  many  stores  to  which 
berries  from  this  batch  have  been  shipped) 
the  blueberries  have  been  bought  and  eaten. 
In  ..ny  event,  only  the  blueberries  can  be 
found  guilty— not  the  lanner  or  the  shipper. 
And  the  farmer  can  go  right  on  using  2,4,5-T 
as  he  pleases,  because  the  cancellation  powers 
and  siLS|)ension  powers  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  apply  not  to  the  basic  chemical 
compound  of  2,4,o-T  as  such  but  only  to  the 
fcrnially  registered  uses  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. In  ^ect,  this  means  that  there  is 
federal  con«|l  only  over  the  wording  of 
labels  on  the  laiis.  bottles,  or  drums  of  these 
chemicals.  Itlis  true  that  the  Dep;<rtment 
h.'is  asked  malufacturers  of  2.4,5-T  products 
whctee  registration  for  certain  uses  has  been 
cancelled  or  suspended  to  recall  the  products 
Irom  retailers,  but  this  will  have  to  be  done 
strictly  ozi  a  voluntary  basis  if  it  is  done  at 
all.  Even  if  it  actually  is  done,  and  the  prod- 
ucts are  back  In  the  manufacturers'  hands, 
the  recall  does  not  mean  that  the  2,4,5-T 
will  be  destroyed.  For  the  most  part,  it  means 
merely  that  the  2,4,5-T  formulation  will  be 
relabeled,  with  the  cancelled  uses  deleted, 
and  sold  over  again  In  the  same  form,  and 
even  In  the  same  containers.  And  since  the 
label  on  the  container  has  no  binding  force 
on  the  purchaser,  there  is  no  gtiarantee  at 
all  that  2,4,5-T  will  not  continue  to  be  ap- 
plied in  ways  that  the  public  might  reason- 
ably suppose  to  have  been  stopped  dead  by 
the  government. 

Further  examination  reveals  that  the 
measures  against  the  use  of  2.4,5-T  that 
appear  to  be  so  sweeping  actually  apply  to 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
2,4.5-T  used  in  this  country — that  is.  only  to 
2,4,5-T  used  around  homes,  gardens,  and 
aquatic  areas  and  on  food  crop.-^.  And  since 
2.4. 5-T  products  are  still  being  sold  freely  in 
garden-supply  stores,  I  estimate  that  so  far 
the  cancellation  and  suspension  orders  have 
affec^W  no  more  than  two  or  tnree  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount.  About  ninety  per  cent, 
m  any  case,  is  used  for  the  control  of  v.oody 
plants  in  such  areas  as  rangeiand  and  pas- 
tiu-eland  and  along  railroad  and  electric-llne 
rights-of-way.  These  uses  remain  unaffected 
by  the  new  federal  orders  because  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  H.E.W..  and  the 
Interior  agreed  that  In  ruch  areas,  many  of 
which  are  remote  from  dense  p.pulation, 
2.4,5-T  does  not  constitute  an  imminent 
hazard  to  women  of  chlldbearing  e.ge. 

I  believe  that  this  concluslcn  deserves 
reexamination.  As  studies  with  experimental 
animals  have  shown.  "^4. 5-T  is  a  fetus- 
deforming  agent  both  in  its  relatively  pure 
form,  which  has  so  far  been  formulated  only 
under  laboratory-test  conditions,  and  In  the 
form  In  which  it  is  ordinrrlly  scld  to  users. 
Because  certain  factors  are  apparcnMy  im- 
possible to  eilminaie  in  its  pioductiun,  the 
latter  form  Is  a  cor.tcminated  one.  the  con- 
taminants being  prc-.-ent  in  amounts  that 
have  up  to  now  been  considered  tolerable. 
The  name  of  the  principal  contaminant  in 
2,4,5-T  is  symmetrical  2.3.6.7-tetrachiGrodl- 
benzo-p-d;oxln.  nnd  it  has  been  found  to  be 
both  extreme'y  toxic  and.  In  certain  tests  en 
llvii:g  creatures,  teratogenic.  In  tests  on 
chick  embryos,  this  lorm  of  dioxln.  in  a  pure 
statf.  has  the  capacity  to  deform  embryos  at 
levels  of  a  trllUonth  of  a  gram  pr-r  kilogram 
of  the  egg — a  level  only  one-millionth  as 
great  as  that  required  to  achieve  ri  com- 
para'ole  effect  In  chick-embryo  exper.meiits 
with  the  notorious  teratogen  thaUdcmldc. 
And  In  tests  involving  a  mixture  of  dic^xins  in 
which  the  symmetrical  tetrach'.orodlbenzo- 
p-dloxln  predominated,  conducted  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  pregnant 
hamsters,  a  dosage  of  9  1  mllUonths  of  a  gram 
j>er  day  (for  five  days)  per  kilogram  of  the 
mother's  body  weight  produced  an  incidence 
of  eighty-two  j>er  cent  mortality  and  eighty- 
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two   |)€r  cent   abnormality   among   live   off- 
spring. 

Dloxlns  are  also  known  to  have  untoward 
effects  on  human  beings.  In  factories  where 
2,4,5-T  Is  produced,  the  dloxln  appears  as  a 
contaminant  In  an  Intermediate  stage  of 
the  manufacturing  process,  and  some  of  It 
remains  in  the  finished  product.  In  1964, 
workers  in  a  Midland.  Michigan,  factory  of 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company,  one  of  the  larg- 
est producers  of  2,4,5-T,  contracted  an  Illness 
through  exf)06ure  to  the  dloxln  contaminant. 
The  symptoms  of  this  illness  were  described 
as  follows  by  Dr.  Julius  E.  Johnson,  a  vice- 
president  of  Dow  Chemical  and  Its  director 
of  research  and  development.  In  testimony 
he  gave  in  mld-Aprll  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee Investigating  2,4.5-T. 

"The  most  sensitive  toxic  reaction  observed 
in  humans  to  this  Impurity  (the  tetra  dl- 
oxln )  was  manifested  by  a  condition  known 
as  chloracne,  a  skin  disorder  mostly  prevalent 
on  the  face,  neck  and  back.  It  Is  similar  In 
appearance  to  severe  acne  often  suffered  by 
teenagers." 

The  way  Dr.  Johnson  described  chloracne 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee.  It  does  not 
sound  like  a  very  serious  condition.  However, 
the  way  he  described  it  before  the  subcom- 
mittee is  not  quite  the  way  Dr.  Benjamin 
Holder,  the  director  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment at  Dow's  Midland  Division,  had  de- 
scribed it  two  months  earlier  during  a  meet- 
ing with  government  chemists.  According  to 
a  memorandum  originating  In  one  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  involved.  Dr.  Holder  said 
that  about  sixty  people  had  cohtracted  the 
disease  at  the  Dow  plant,  and  that  its  onset 
had  been  slow — four  to  six  weeks.  The  memo- 
randum continued: 

"Early  symptoms  (according  to  Dr.  Holder) 
Include  fatigue,  lassitude  and  depression,  and 
early  signs  Include  the  appearance  of  come- 
dones on  the  face  and  body  .  .  .  and  weight 
loss.  .  .  .  Severe  exposure  results  In  effects 
Involving  Internal  organs  and  nervous  sys- 
tem disorder  (polyneuritis).  .  .  Dr.  Holder 
discussed  the  examination  and  treatment  of 
exposed  workers.  He  said  that  six  months 
were  required  for  marked  recovery  to  begin, 
and  complete  recovery  required  up  to  several 
years." 

According  to  a  paper  published  In  a  Ger- 
man scleptiftc  Journal  a  year  before  the  Dow 
people  made  these  observations,  the  symp- 
toms of  chloracne  associated  with  the  Inter- 
mediate stage  of  manufacture  of  2,4.5-T  In- 
clude mental  depression,  reduced  power  of 
recall  and  concentration,  disturbed  sleep. 
Irritability,  reduced  libido,  and  Impotence. 
And  another  scientific  paper,  so  far  unpub- 
lished, on  an  outbreak  of  chloracne  that  oc- 
curred In  another  2,4,5-T  factory  (not  a  Dow 
factory)  In  the  United  States,  describes  the 
continued  existence  of  serious  mental  dis- 
turbance among  affected  workers  some  six 
years  afterward.  The  reason  I  emphasize  the 
presence  and  the  extremely  hazardous  na- 
ture of  the  dloxln  contaminant  In  2,4,5-T 
Is  that  while  the  Dow  people  claim  that  2,4.5- 
T  Is  readily  decomposable  In  soil  and  by  the 
action  of  sunlight  after  It  has  been  applied, 
neither  they  nor  anyone  else  has  ever  shown 
that  the  dloxln  contaminant,  as  distinct  from 
a  theoretically  pure  2,4,5-T,  is  biologically 
degradable;  that  Is,  that  it  does  not  persist 
in  the  envlronment-'or  accumulat*  In  animal 
tissue.  On  the  contrary,  the  characteristics  of 
dloxln-related  chloracne  poisoning,  far  from 
resembling  those  of  the  transient  acne  of 
teen-agers,  Include  effects  that  are  surely 
Indicative  of  a  serious  toxic  influence  that  is 
stubbornly  persistent  In  the  human  body  and 
Its  central  nervous  system.  And,  according  to 
Dr.  Jacqueline  Verrett,  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (Dr.  Verrett's  chick-«mbryo 
studies  contniu^ted  to  the  discovery  that  the 
cyclamates  wioely  used  as  sugar  substitutes 
were  carcinogenic  substances) .  studies  of  the 
effects  of  dloxlns  on  chicks  and  small  mam- 
mals indicate  that  dloxln  may  very  well  ac- 
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cumulate  in  animal  tissue  more  or  less  as 
DDT  does — the  difference  being  that  dloxln 
Is  Infinitely  more  toxic. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  proof  that  dloxln 
is  not  persistent  and  cumulative,  the  con- 
tinued virtually  unrestricted  spraying  of 
2,4,5-T  on  pastureland  and  rangeland  seems 
to  me  to  constitute  a  serious  potential  haz- 
ard to  human  health.  In  spite  of  manufac- 
turers' claims,  there  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  the  dioxln  contaminant  does  not 
persist  In  the  sprayed  area  long  after  the 
2,4,5-T  Itself  has  broken  down.  The  amounts 
of  dloxln  that  would  thus  remain  would,  ad- 
mittedly, be  very  small  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  2,4.5-T  originally  laid  down — the 
Dow  people,  for  example,  claim  that  the  dlox- 
ln content  of  their  2,4,5-T  is  less  than  one 
part  per  million — but  the  potency  of  dioxln 
Is  so  extreme  that  a  serious  question  arises 
whether  traces  of  dioxln  remain  on  sprayed 
pastureland  and  may  be  Ingested  by  beef 
cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  sheep,  with  the  result 
that  dloxln  builds  up  in  the  tissues  of  these 
livestock  and  enters  the  human  food  chain 
through  meat  or  milk.  The  relentlessness 
of  the  cumulative  process  Involving  DDT  and 
other  pesticides  1.';  well  known  by  now.  when 
human  milk  contains  more  DDT  than  federal 
law  permits  in  cows  milk  crossing  state  lines, 
and  when  virtually  every  sample  of  drinking 
water  tested  throughout  the  country  by  the 
Environmental  Control  Administration  has 
contained  traces  of  pesticide.  The  only  pre- 
caution recommended  by  ihe  Department  of 
Agriculture  against  possible  contamination 
of  dairy  cattle  feeding  on  pastureland 
sprayed  with  2.4. 5-T  is  that  the  land  not 
be  grazed  for  seven  days  after  a  spraying. 
Since  the  Department's  own  calculations  of 
the  persistence  of  2. 4, 5-T — calculations  that 
take  no  account  whatever  of  the  persistence 
of  the  dloxln  contaminant — are  that  2,4,5-T 
takes  about  five  months  to  break  down  in 
soil,  these  precautionary  measures  as  they 
relate  to  grass  growing  from  the  soil  or  water 
holes  on  its  surface  hardly  seem  adequate  for 
the  ultimate  protection  of  the  publl:  against 
a  herbicide  that  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  a  serious  potential  health  haz.ird  even  in  a 
laboratory-purified  form.  As  for  precautions 
against  the  ingestion  of  dloxln.  there  simply 
aren't  any,  because  as  far  as  federal  regula- 
tions are  concerned  dloxln  does  not  exist.  In 
the  case  of  grazing  beef  cattle,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  does  not  recommend 
withholding  the  land  from  use  for  as  much 
as  a  day  after  a  2.4.5, -T  spraying.  In  Texas 
alone,  more  than  a  million  acres  of  range- 
land  and  pastureland  are  being  sprayed  wltn 
2,4,5-T  this  year;  probably  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  million  head  of  cattle  will  graze  on  that 
sprayed  land:  and  the  cattle  will  produce 
something  like  a  hundred  .^nd  fifty  million 
pounds  of  meat  that  will  be  sold  to  Ameri- 
cans as  edible — all  in  the  absence  of  a  soli- 
tary meaningful  restriction  Imposed  by  the 
federal  government  on  either  the  spraying 
or  the  grazing,  and  also  In  the  absence  of  a 
solitary  scientific  study,  either  by  Industry 
or  by  any  government  agency,  concerning  the 
stability,  the  persistence,  and  the  cumulative 
capacity  of  the  dloxln  contaminant  in  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures. 

Next  year,  the  total  area  sprayed  with 
2,4,5-T  throughout  the  country  may  well  be 
greatly  Increased  rather  than  decreased.  The 
use  of  herbicides  in  this  country  has  been 
increasing  at  a  considerably  greater  rate  than 
that  of  pesticides,  and  It  is  only  because  mili- 
tary priorities  for  defoliation  programs  in 
■Vietnam  cut  the  available  supply  of  2.4. 5-T 
quite  drastically  that  this  country  has  been 
spared  the  much  more  extensive  use  of 
2,4,5-T  on  rangeland  and  pastureland.  In 
Vietnam,  a  total  of  about  forty  million 
pounds  of  2,4.5-T  has  been  dropped  on  the 
countryside.  The  suspension,  under  public 
pressure,  of  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  there  will  prob- 
ably bring  about  the  release  In  the  coming 
year  of  huge  amounts  of  it  in  the  domestic 
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market,  and  a  logical  target  of  chemical- 
company  salesmen  for  disposal  of  the  surplus 
would  be  the  cattle  Industry  and  the  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

Also,  to  my  knowledge,  no  proper  investi- 
gation has  ever  been  made  of  the  possibility 
that,  quite  aside  from  the  dioxin  already 
present  In  2,4,5-T  sprayed  on  vegetation, 
further  amounts  of  dioxin  may  be  created, 
and  released  into  the  environment,  through 
the  breakdown  process  of  2,4,5-T  as  it  is  af- 
fected by  sunlight  and  by  heat.  Heat  strong 
enough  to  create  new  dloxln  can  occur  under 
conditions  that  are  not  highly  unusual. 
Brush  that  has  been  killed,  whether  by 
2.4,5-T  or  other  means,  Is  certainly  a  flre 
hazard,  especially  in  a  hot,  dry  climate,  such 
as  that  of  Texas,  where  so  much  2,4.o-T 
spraying  is  going  on,  and  a  brush  fire  over  a 
large  sprayed  area  containing  2,4,5-T  residues 
could  conceivably  generate  considerable 
quantities  of  dioxln  and  release  it  into  the 
atmosphere. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  the  hazards  of 
pollution  of  the  environment  by  dloxlns  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  use  of  2,4.5-T.  This 
herbicide  is  only  one  of  many  products 
derived  from  polychlorinated  phenolic  com- 
pounds that  contain  dloxlns  or  are  the  pre- 
cursors of  dloxlns.  These  products  range 
from  pesticides  to  deodorants.  It  appears 
that  when  any  chlorophenol  is  heated  suf- 
ficiently it  can  be  converted  Into  a  dioxin. 
This  fact  raises  questions  about  the  release 
of  dloxlns  Into  the  environment  merely 
through  the  burning  of  many  commonly  used 
products.  For  example,  one  of  the  poly- 
chlorinated phenohc  compounds,  penta- 
chlorophenol.  Is  widely  used  as  a  fungicide 
and  as  an  antibacterial  preparation.  It  is  used 
in  preserving  wood  and  in  controlling  slime 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  In  1968,  more 
than  twenty-seven  million  pounds  of  penta- 
chlorophenol  and  its  salts  vere  used  in  the 
United  States  to  preserve  V'ood.  Since  the 
fate  of  most  timber  is  to  b«  burned  sooner 
or  later,  and  since  It  Is  reported  that  when 
five  grams  of  pentachloropji^nol  is  heated  at 
a  temperature  of  three  hundred  degrees  for 
twelve  hours  it  is  capable  of  generating  one 
and  a  half  grams  of  octachlorodlbei\zo-p- 
dloxin,  the  possibility  that  considerable 
amounts  of  dioxin  will  be  released  into  the 
atmosphere  from  wood  treated  with  this  pre- 
servative presents  a  potential  health  hazard 
of  very  alarming  dimensions.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  burning  of  paper  that 
has  been  treated  with  pentachlorophenol. 
Aside  from  any  hazard  created  by  burning, 
the  extreme  toxicity  of  pentachlorophenol 
was  discussed  some  years  Ego  in  an  article 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  on  some  saw- 
mill workers  in  Borneo  who  handled  wet  tim- 
bers that  had  been  freshly  treated  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  pentachlorophenate.  a 
salt  of  .pentachlorophenol.  The  people  in- 
volved, 'Who  are  described  in  a  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company  manual  on  pentachloro- 
phenol as  "nine  undernonrished.  scantily 
clothed  native  workers,  "  were  not  wearing 
protective  garments — a  circuni-stance  that 
the  Monsanto  manual  calls  a  "complete  viola- 
tion of  safety  precautions  for  handling 
Penta  [a  Monsanto  trade  name]  materials." 
They  died  as  a  result  of  handling  the  timbers 
Pentachlorophenol  is  used  in  a  wide  ■  anety 
of  products.  Including  paints  and  sh.impoos. 
It  is  put  In  laundry  starches  as  a  preservative. 
and  it  has  been  used  in  other  laundry  prod- 
ucts. The  extreme  hazards  posed  by  the  inju- 
dicious use  of  this  chemical,  which  is  buried 
in  so  many  consumer  products,  can  be  per- 
ceived in  a  scientific  paper  that  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  Pediatrics  last  August,  entitled 
"Pentachlorophenol  Poisoning  in  .i  Nursery 
for  Newborn  Infants."  The  paper  describes 
the  cases  of  nine  infants  between  six  and 
fourteen  days  old  who  were  all  born  in  a 
small  hospital  for  unmarried  mothers  in  St 
Louis  and  who  were  all  admitted  to  St.  Louis 
Children's  Hospital  with  a  severe  form  of  an 
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unusual  and  undiagnosed  illness  marked  by 
excessive  sweating,  increased  heart  rate,  res- 
Dlratory  difficulty,  and  enlargement  of  the 
liver  Two  of  the  infants  died  shortly  after 
being  admitted  to  Children's  Hospital;  the 
rest  were  given  blood  transfusions  and  other 
treatment  and  survived.  The  cause  of  the 
poisoning  was  traced  to  an  antimicrobial 
laundry  neutrallzer  that  had  been  used  in 
excessive  amounts  in  the  laundry  of  the  hos- 
pital where  the  children  were  born.  The 
neutrallzer  contained  sodium  pentachloro- 
phenate, and  traces  of  penUchlorophenol 
that  remained  In  diapers  and  other  clothing 
after  laundering  had  penetrated  the  skins  of 
the  Infants  and  entered  their  systems.  The 
insidious  nature  of  pentachlorophenol  can 
be  Illustrated  fiu-ther  by  the  fact  that  after 
the  use  of  the  rinse  was  discwitinued,  traces 
of  pentachlorophenol  continued  to  be  found 
in  the  blood  of  newborn  children  and  of  ex- 
pectant mothers.  It  turned  out  that  although 
the  Infants  were  no  longer  directly  exposed 
to  pentachlorophenol,  the  mothers-to-be  had 
continued  to  use  linens  that  had  been  rinsed 
with  it.  There  is  speculation  that  the  penta- 
chlorophenol traces  in  the  linens  used  by  the 
expectant  mothers  became  absorbed  into 
their  systems  and  crossed  the  placental  bar- 
rier into  the  systems  of  the  unborn  babies. 

Such  facts  led  me  to  become  curious  about 
other  commonly  used  products  that  contain 
polychlorinated  phenolic  compounds.  One  of 
these  is  the  household  disinfectant  Lysol, 
which  contains  a  chlorophenol  compound. 
Another  polychlorinated  phenolic  compound 
that  is  widely  used  is  hexachlorophene.  The 
basic  material  for  hexachlorophene  originates 
in  2,4,5-trlchlorophenol,  which  Is  also  the 
precursor  of  2,4,5-T  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  herbicide.  Hexachlorophene  Is  very  widely 
used  as  an  antibacterial  agent,  and  is  an 
ingredient  of  toilet  soaps,  of  skin  lotions 
for  babies,  and  of  cleaning  powders  used  for 
washing  diapers  and  Infants'  laundry.  It  Is 
used  in  deodorant  creams  and  sprays,  and  it 
Is  a  principal  active  Ingredient  of  pHlsoHex,  a 
sudsing  antibacterial  agent  for  the  skin  that 
Is  imlversally  used  in  hospitals  and  widely 
used  In  homes.  (In  hospitals,  it  is  used  In 
scrubbing  up  before  surgery. ) 

A  relatively  small  number  of  people  ap- 
pear to  be  sensitive  to  such  hexachlorophene 
preparations  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
skin,  but  the  undoubted  benefits  of  the 
preparations  are  generally  considered  to  far 
outweigh  this  known  disadvantage.  Manu- 
facturers of  soap  claim  that  hexachloro- 
phene docs  not  readily  penetrate  the  natural 
barrier  of  the  human  skin.  However,  It  may 
be  another  matter  when  hexachlorophene 
preparations  are  used  where  the  natural  skin 
barrier  has  been  broken  down.  In  1965,  at 
the  Shriners"  Burns  Institute,  a  hospital  in 
Galveston,  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Texas,  that  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 
severe  burns,  nine  children  had  their  wounds 
cleansed  with  a  three-percent  solution  of 
hexachlorophene  in  detergent  in  preparation 
for  skin  grafts.  Six  of  the  children  soon  de- 
veloped generalized  convulsions.  To  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  convulsions,  a  study 
was  subsequently  made  in  which  hexachlo- 
rophene was  sprinkled  into  skin  Incisions  In 
rats.  All  the  rats  died. 

More  recently.  Dr.  'Verrett  has  made  studies 
of  the  effects  of  hexachlorophene  on  chick 
embryos,  and "  her  observations  concerning 
one  of  her  experiments  have  led  her  to  con- 
clude that  hexachlorophene  is  so  toxic  that 
when  It  is  Injected  into  the  embryos  in  a 
concentration  of  half  a  milligram  per  kilo- 
gram of  egg  it  lillls  sixty  percent  of  the 
embryos.  In  another  study,  in  which  hexa- 
chlorophene was  injected  Into  the  eggs  at 
this  same  concentration.  Dr.  Verrett  found 
signs  of  teratogenicity — including  a  signifi- 
cant Incidence  of  cleft  palate,  eye  and  beak 
defects,  and  an  incidence  of  leg  deformations 
and  edemas,  or  body-fluid  swellings — similar 
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to  the  teratogenic  effects  she  had  found  in 
comparable  chick-embryo  studies  of  2,4.5-T, 
of  the  dioxin  contaminant,  and  of  2.4,5-trl- 
chlorophenol. 

Hexachlorophene  has  been  manufactured 
for  commercial  purposes  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  last  year  between  two  and  three 
rnillion  pounds  was  produced  In  this  country; 
much  larger  quantities  are  expected  to  be 
available  in  1970,  again  because  of  the 
suspension  of  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  in  Vietnam. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  places  no 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  hexachlorophene 
in  such  consumer  products  as  toilet  soap  and 
deodorants.  Yet,  as  far  as  I  can  determine 
not  one  single  series  of  formal  tests  has  ever 
been  completed  either  by  any  corporation  or 
by  any  government  agency  to  determine 
whether  this  chemical  is  teratogenic,  whether 
it  tauses  mutations,  or  whether  It  produces 
cancer  in  experimental  animals.  Regardless 
of  this  lack^f  data,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture permits  the  use  of  hexachlorophene 
In  certain  pesticides  used  on  farm  produce. 
It  is  sprayed  on  certain  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  cut  down  bacterial  action  that  might  en- 
courage spoilage.  Its  use  Is  permitted  in 
quite  high  concentrations  in  water  drunk  by 
livestock,  as  a  means  of  preventing  liver  flukes 
in  cattle.  If  It  is  effective  against  liver  flukes 
in  cattle.  It  presumably  penetrates  to  the 
liver,  and  since  beef  and  calf's  liver  winds 
up  on  the  dinner  table,  one  wonders  about 
other  ways  In  which  hexachlorophene  might 
possibly  be  Ingested  by  humans.  One  route 
might  be  through  drinking  water.  With  the 
huge  amounts  of  hexachlorophene  used  In 
soaps  and  such  consumer  products,  regard- 
less of  whether,  as  soap  manufacturers  claim, 
very  little  of  the  hexachlorophene  Is  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  human  body  through  the 
skin,  the  hexachlorophene  that  remains  out- 
side the  skin  is  for  the  most  part  drained 
away  In  waste  water.  Since  much  waste 
water  In  this  country  Is  reused,  after  treat- 
ment, as  drinking  water,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  question  whether  traces  of  hexachloro- 
phene are  ingested  by  human  beings  in  this 
way. 

Both  the  ubiquity  of  polychlorinated 
phenolic  compounds  in  the  environment  and 
their  apparent  ability  to  accumulate  in  the 
systems  of  living  creatures  are  suggested  by 
the  conjamination  caused  by  a  group  of  poly- 
chlorinated phenolic  compounds  known  as 
polychlorinated  biphenyls,  or.  more  com- 
monly, PCBs.  These  materials,  which  are 
known  to  be  highly  toxic,  and  are  potential 
sources  of  dloxlns  in  themselves,  are  used 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  They  are  used 
in  rubber  products  and  insulating  materials, 
in  paper  coatings,  in  brake  linings,  in  asphalt 
tiles  and  other  asphalt  compounds.  In  paints 
and  varnishes.  In  Inks  for  highspeed  presses, 
in  waxes,  and  also  in  pesticides.  In  this  coun- 
try. PCBs  are  manufactured  by  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company  under  the  trade  name. 
Aroclors.  According  to  a  recent  article  by 
Dr.  Robert  Risebrough,  of  the  Institute  of 
Marine  Resources  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  in  the  magazine  £ni;iro7i- 
ment,  PCBs  have  been  found  in  North  Amer- 
ican peregrine  falcons  In  amounts  as  great 
as  1,980  parts  per  million  parts  of  body  fat. 
and.  in  Sweden.  In  the  fat  of  the  white-tailed 
eagle  In  the  amount  of  17.000  parts  per  mil- 
lion. Traces  of  PCBs  have  been  discovered 
in  fish  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  It  may  there- 
fore be  assumed  that  PCBs  have  found  their 
way  Into  the  human  food  chain.  In  tests  of 
samples  of  mothers'  milk  from  Los  Angeles 
and  Berkeley  that  were  analyzed  late  in  1968 
by  Dr.  James  Enderson.  of  Colorado  College, 
every  sample  tested  contained  traces  of 
PCBs. 

Of  the  polychlorinated  phenolic  herbi- 
cides used  In  the  United  States,  the  most 
widely  used  is  2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetlc 
acid,  or  2.4-D.  In  1968,  approximately  fifty- 
seven  million  pounds  of  2.4-D  was  used  In 
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this  country,  in  compounds  that  ranged  from 
a.grlcultural  sprays  to  lawn  foods  and  prepa- 
rations for  removing  dandelions.  As  far  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  concerned, 
2.4-D  may  be  sprayed  on  virtually  any  crop 
or  area — with  minor  restrictions  as  to  inter- 
vals before  harvesting,  and  so  on  Last  year, 
probably  fifty-seven  million  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  was  sprayed  with  it.  and  prob- 
ably more  than  a  million  pounds  of  it  was 
used  on  turf  alone.  Over  the  past  ten  years, 
close  to  half  a  billion  pounds  of  2.4-D  has 
been  laid  down  on  vegetation  In  this  country, 
and  today  every  garden  store  Is  full  of  com- 
pounds containing  it;  about  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  companies  produce  2,4-D  prepa- 
rations, and  the  chemical  ap{>ears  in  some- 
where between  five  hundred  and  eight  hun- 
dred products  currently  in  use  In  spite  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  almost  com- 
pletely permissive  attitude  tow.ird  the  use 
of  2.4-D,  this  herbicide  has  never  been  proved 
to  be  non-hazardous  to  public  health.  Last 
year,  2,4-D  was  characterized  in  a  report 
by  the  Bionetics  Research  Laborritorles,  In 
Bethesda,  Maryland— The  origmai  discoverer 
of  the  teratogenic  qualities  of  2. 4. 5-T — as 
"potentially  dangerous"  and  'needing  fur- 
ther study."'  Recently,  a  screening  study  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  'V'errett  on  the  eSects  of  puri- 
fied 2,4-D  on  chick  embryos  showed  the  2,4- 
D  to  have  teratogenic  effects  And  prelim- 
inary observations  in  a  study,  also  made 
within  the  F.D.A..  of  the  effects  ol  commer- 
cially produced  2,4-D  given  orally  at  high 
dosage  levels  to  pregnant  hamsters  are  said 
to  show  an  incidence  of  birth  abnormalHies. 
including  skeletal  abnormalities,  higfier 
than  that  in  studies  of  the  effects  of  purified 
2.4.5-T  given  to  pregnant  hami-tcrs  at  com- 
parable dosage  levels.  But  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  made  no  move  either  to 
warn  the  public  of  these  ominous  findings  or 
to  restrict  2,4-Ds  registered  uses. 

The  potential  hazards  of  2,4,5-T  and  2,4-D 
were  further  underlined  this  spring  by  a  re- 
port concerning  the  fate  of  a  herd  of  six 
hundred  reindeer  on  government  rangeland 
near  Luleft,  in  northern  Sweden,  which  fiad 
been  sprayed  last  July  with  a  mixture  ol  one 
part  2,4,5-T  and  two  parts  2.4-D  at  the  rate 
of  a  little  less  than  two  pounds  per  acre 
A  few  weeks  after  the  animals  had  eaten 
large  amounts  of  sprayed  foliage,  a  hundred 
of  them  died  and  another  hvindred  and  fifty 
disappeared — the  presumption  being  that 
many  of  the  missing  ones  also  succumbed 
Among  the  surviving  animals,  forty  females 
had  miscarriages.  Analysis  of  the  reindeer 
carcasses  by  the  National  Swedish  Veterinary 
Institute  showed  significant  residues  ol  2.4-D 
and  2.4.5-T  in  their  kidneys  and  livers  In 
view  of  this  report,  the  almost  complete  lack 
of  restrictions  by  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  use  of  2.4,5-T  and  2.4-D  on 
rangeland  and  pastureland  seems  particular- 
ly disturbing. 

The  acute  effects  on  human  beings  of  high 
dosages  of  PCBs  are  evident  from  a  series  of 
outbreaks  of  poisoning,  traced  to  cooking  oil 
extracted  from  rice  hulls,  that  c^ccurred  two 
years  ago  in  western  Japan,  in  which  at  least 
ten  thousand  people  were  affected.  The  out- 
breaks Involved  both  an  abnormal  incidence 
of  miscarriages  and  stillbirths  among  women 
In  the  affected  populatldn  and  abnormally 
dark  skin  pigmentation  in  infants  The  vic- 
tims of  the  poisoning  showed  the  classic 
symptoms  of  chloracne.  and  In  several  very 
serious  cases  they  also  showed  symptoms  of 
Jaundice  and  other  liver  damage.  Poly- 
chlorinated phenolic  compounds  are  known 
to  be  used  In  Japan  as  herbicides  on  paddy 
fields,  and  the  causative  agent  of  the  poison- 
ing was  identified  as  a  PCB.  Yet  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  permits  the  use  of  PCBs 
as  additives  In  between  thirty  and  forty 
registered  pesticide  products  and  has  taken 
no  action  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
dangers  of  these  additives. 
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I'  seems  to  me  clear  from  all  this  that  the 
whole  family  of  polychlorinated  phenolic 
c^mpoimcis  is  one  that,  scientifically  speak- 
ing, consistently  prcdvices  very  bad  news.  In 
ipite  of  this,  the  federal  agencies  charged 
with  regulating  tae  use  of  such  substances  to 
pro'ect  ptioUc  healtli  have  taken  virtually 
no  effective  steps  either  to  investigate  the 
harmful  potential  of  the.se  ccmpounds  or  to 
protect  fhe  public  from  such  p.-.s.sible  harm. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  hn^ 
iurisdiction  ov^  the  pesticidal  and  o'her 
non-drug  uses  of  all  bterilizlng.  disinfecting. 
germicidal,  and  antibacterial  chemicals  sold 
:  I  tiiis  c-jtwry-  and  most  of  the  polychlo- 
iirr'ted  pher.uls  are  in  one  or  mere  of  these 
c.-»te30!;es — has  not.  during  all  the  years  in 
which  it  has  permitted  the  u^e  of  these  sub- 
_;tances.  completed  one  laboratory  study  of 
dioxln  contaminatiui!  or  of  dloxin  gen«'ra- 
tion  by  any  polychlorinnted  phenol.  .Vfter 
almost'a  quarter  of  a  century  during  which 
tl-.e  Depii'tment  has  authorized  the  virtually 
unrestricted  use  of  a  herbicidal  agent  as 
powerful  as  2,4,5-T,  and  In  the  face  of  well- 
esiabli.=.hcd  f.icts  about  the  alarming  terato- 
genicity both  of  2.4.5-T  and  of  Its  dioxln 
c  T.taminan:.  ncne  of  the  scien'isis  em- 
p'-/yed  by  the  Department  have  completed  a 
>;nB;!e  working  experiment  on  the  pre',  alenc.' 
and  ger.eiation  of  di^xins.  .'Vlthough  they 
have  gone  so  far  a:;  to  draw  up  a  list  of  sev- 
enteen pjlychlorinated  nhcnolic  compounds 
that  they  believe  should  be  Ftudi-x'..  t'.ie\  do 
not  know,  at  the  time  this  is  written,  even 
how  m.any  formulati'i^ns  of  these  compounds 
are  on  the  m.arket,  what  quantities  of  them 
are  being  sold,  and  what  uses  they  are  being 
put  to  I  became  aware  of  this  when,  before 
■,\r;ting  this  letter,  I  called  the  Pesticides 
Regulation  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Asriculture  and  a.<;ked  for  a  list  of  regls+ered 
products  containing  polychlorinated  pheni>llc 
compounds.  Acccrdlng  to  the  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Pesticides  Regulation  Division, 
the  Department  has  no  such  list  and  no  list 
of  iormulators  in  whose  names  the  products 
have  been  registered,  nor  has  it  a  li.^t  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  compounds  In  inter.';- ate 
commerce  are  being  put.  No  one  had  ever 
before  asked  for  such  a  list,  he  said,  and 
the  only  way  the  Department  could  compile 
one  for  me  would  be  by  making  a  mianuul 
search  through  files  containing  some  fifty 
thousand  pesticldal-product  reglstration=; — 
vvhich  wotUd.  of  course,  be  very  expensive 
and  complicated. 

Clearly,  in  the  polychlorinated  phenolic 
compounds,  we  are  confronted  with  sub- 
stances in  CHir  environment  that,  even  though 
we  may  be  exfx>sed  to  any  of  them  in  almo.'^t 
undetectable  quantities,  cumulatively  and 
collectively  pose  frightening  potential  haz- 
.■\rds  to  public  health  and  involve  the  seri- 
ous question  of  possible  effects  on  the  un- 
born. Considering  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  urgency  of  the  problems  and  the 
apparent  inability  of  federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  take  prompt  action  to  protect  the 
public  against  these  hazards,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  drattic  change  in  methods  is  essen- 
twl.  The  existing  pattern  of  inertia  is  at- 
tributable to  a  complex  set  of  circumstances 
that  includes  inadequate  statutory  author- 
ity to  deal  with  potentially  hazardous  prod- 
ucts on  the  necessary  environmental  scale — 
all  the  way  from  their  creation  in  factories, 
througli  their  movement  in  interstate  com- 
merce, to  their  use  and  their  eventual  dis- 
posal cr  decomposition.  A  second  factor  is 
the  very  inadequate  ftinding  by  Congreso  of 
tiie  regulatory  agencies.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  for  ex.^mple,  is  supposed 
properly  to  regulate  various  activities  of  busi- 
nesses that  gross  some  three  hundred  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  an  annual  departmental 
budget  of  sixty  million  dollars,  while  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  has  those  thirty-two  retail-store  Inspec- 
tors to  cover  the  whole  country.  These  con- 
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ditions  account,  in  part.  fDr  the  passive  atti- 
tude that  r.gencies  often  take  toward  the  in- 
dustries they  are  supposed  to  regulate  Once 
a  product  has  been  registered  as  acceptable 
for  use  in  interstate  commerce,  It  tends  to 
acquire  such  status  that  if  subsequent  ques- 
tions arise  about  its  safety,  the  burden  of 
proof  concerning  this  is  really  placed  upon 
the  federal  regulatory  agency  rather  than 
on  the  producer  of  the  product.  Since  the 
agency  too  often  dees  not  have  adequate  fa- 
cilities, money,  or  manpow-er  to  offer  such 
proof,  general  foot-dragging  or  tired  surren- 
der to  industry  pressure  by  the  agency  peo- 
ple is  naturally  encotiraged.  It  seems  to  me 
grossly  improper  that  doubts  raised  abotit 
the  safety  of  complex  chemical  substances 
put  out  by  large  com.panies  for  extensive 
public  use  should  be  so  often  resolved  by 
feder?l  regulawry  agencies  in  favor  of  the 
welfare  of  these  comp.'nies  rather  than  of  the 
welfare  of  the  public.  It  does  appear  to  me 
that  in  the  case  of  the  present  uses  of  2.4.5- 
T,  2.4-D,  and  other  polychlorinated  phenolic 
herbicide  or  pesticide  ccmpounds.  such 
douot-s  can  best  be  resolved  by  simply  Im- 
po  ing  a  full  suspension  of  all  uses  of  these 
chi'micals  until  it  has  been  shown,  as 
clearly  as  science  can  demonstrate  through 
the  necessary  chemical,  biological,  and  en- 
vironmental testing,  that  the  employment 
of  these  substances  or  their  contamiuants 
or  breakdown  products  will  not  be  hazard- 
ous to  public  health. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  Whiteside. 
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LETTER  FI^OM  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1970 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  con.stituent  of 
mine  who  lives  in  Haysville,  Kans..  who 
has  pretty  well  stated  the  general  feeMng 
of  the  people  in  my  district.  I  include 
his  letter  in  the  Record  today.  I  do  this 
because  I  want  the  Members  of  ithis  body 
to  know  the  attitude  of  the  people  of 
my  district.  I  wish  tiiat  other  Members 
would  do  likewise  so  that  each  one  of  us 
.can  get  the  feeling  of  districts  other  than 
our  own. 

The  letter  follows: 

Haysville,   Kans., 

June  29.   1970. 
Hon.  Joe  Skubitz, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Skubitz:  I  have  been  born  and 
raised  a  Republican  and  remain  one  at  heart 
but  Mr.  Nixon  Is  about  to  change  the  last 
part! 

I  am  one  of  the  many  that  have  been 
laid  off  in  the  aircraft  industry.  I  will  soon 
have  my  29th  anniversary  in  the  aircraft 
Industry.  Jobs  are  Just  naturally  scarce  now. 
We  believe  this  is  all  due  to  the  high  interest 
rates. 

Maybe  the  government  does  not  control 
the  economy  but  they  could  go  a  long  way 
by  Influencing  it  by  seeing  that  the  Interest 
is  dropped.  Who  wants  to  pay  9-10":  for 
30  years  buying  a  home?  People  will  not  and 
cannot  afford  to  finance  airplanes  or  for 
that  matter  business  loans  at  this  rate.  It 
has  ruined  business! 

It  Is  not  fun  to  look  at  the  future  and 
wonder  If  we  can  keep  our  house  and  car 
with  no  steady  Job. 

We  need  action  and  action  fast!  We  need 
Jobs  where  we  can  make  a  decent  living. 


Some  claim  the  loss  of  Jobs  has  Influenced 
the  crime  rate.  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  fight 
crime.  I  am  all  for  that.  Let's  fight  this  in- 
flation in  another  way.  I  favor  controls  over 
no  jobs.  Controls  are  not  good,  but  we  can  at 
least  maintain  our  homes  and  other  needs 
with  them. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  I  am  50  years  old  and  have 
always  believed  in  my  government.  I  believe 
the  majority  should  rule,  not  the  minority. 
Yes.  I  think  we  should  be  Influenced  by  their 
desires,  but  not  stampeded.  I  believe  the 
blacks  should  be  treated  fairly,  not  separated, 
but  I  don't  think  they  should  be  forced  to 
integrate  with  us  or  we  with  them.  They 
will  congregate  together  as  they  feel  more 
comfortable  that  way  as  do  the  Chinese  or 
any  other  group.  I  also  think  the  colleges 
should  be  tuned  to  the  honest  desires  of  the 
students,  but  should  not  let  a  roving  band  of 
radicals  rule.  Our  nation  has  become  great  by 
changing  in  tune  with  the  times  and  not 
with  holding  on  to  old  ideas. 

But,  please,  we  have  always  been  taught  to 
look  up  to  our  law-making  and  governing 
bodies.  Now  they  appear  to  be  sorely  divided. 
Our  country  appears  to  be  very  decidedly 
divided  now,  more  than  ever.  Please  fight 
for  unity.  We  have  a  great  nation  and  I  hope 
and  pray  we  can  keep  It  that  way.  We  are 
counting  on  you. 


ASSISTANT  HUD  SECRETARY  JACK- 
SON SPEAKS  ON  THE  NEW  TOWN 
JONATHAN 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

Vy  OF    MINNES0T.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Samuel  C.  Jackson,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Metropolitan  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urbaii  Development  spcke  before  the  In- 
stitute on  Comparative  Urban  Systems  at 
Macalc^ter  Cmiege  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
His  i-peech  centered  on  the  problems  of 
an  urban  growth  policy  and  he  used  as 
a  chief  illustration,  the  new  towTi  of 
Jonathan,  Minn.  This  community  is  now 
being  built  near  Chaska,  Minn.,  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  which  I 
represent. 

Jonathan  has  been  awarded  the  first 
guarantee  under  the  1968  New  Commu- 
nities Act,  and  it  will  offer  innovation  in 
many  areas  of  urban  existence.  It  will 
mix  incomes  and  races.  It  will  have  a 
variety  of  population  densities.  It  will  use 
a  variety  of  construction  methods.  It  will 
be  self  contained  and  it  will  have  indus- 
try to  supply  jobs. 

Assistant  Secretary  Jackson  pointed 
out  that  by  building  the  new  town  of 
J'^nathan  we  are  demonstrating  our  "dis- 
content and  frustration  with  life  in  the 
congested,  blighted,  and  impersonal  cities 
of  yesterday  and  today." 

Mr.  Jackson  is  not  afraid  to  tell  us  of 
the  sacrifices  that  must  be  made  to  solve 
the  problems  of  burgeoning  urban 
growth,  but  he  has  candor  enough  to 
refrain  from  promising  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  perform  miracles  by  to- 
morrow. 

For  the  reference  of  the  Members,  I  am 
including  Mr.  Jackson's  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  time : 
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The   Toron    Isstres   in    an    Urban    Growth 
Policy 

(Remarks  by  Samuel  0.  Jackson) 

Net  far  from  here.  Just  north  of  Chaska. 
is  the  site  of  a  new  community — a  completely 
new  human  settlement,  totally  planned  from 
beginirng  to  end  to  provide  the  housing  and 
environment  for  a  more  pleasurable,  hope- 
fully ir.-re  meaningful  life,  fur  people  of  all 
income  levels,  ar.d  all  races. 

The  nanie  of  this  new  community  will  be 
Jonathan,  in  h;nor  cf  J.  nath:  n  Carver,  one 
of  that  hearty  breed  wh'>  pioneered  the  first 
Eettlenient."  m  Minnesota.  The  new  commu- 
nity of  Jonathan  deserves  us  name — it  is  also 
in  11^  c.in  way  a  true  pioneer.  It  is  tlie  first 
proposed  new  community  in  the  Nation  to 
recei.'e  a  conui^.taient  for  Federally  gu.uan- 
teed  fin.ir.cing  uiiUer  ti;e  New  Co.mm'iuine:; 
Act  of  1968.  That  commitment  of  ,$21  million, 
made  by  Secretary  Roraney  last  February, 
will  >.e!p  a  group  of  private  developers  build 
a  unique  community  designed  to  serve  the 
loial  needs  of  it.i  people. 

Jonathan,  like  other  new  towns  and  com- 
munities oemg  planned  and  constructed  in 
ihis  and  n-.:.ny  other  nations  of  ;he  world,  is 
a  symb.ol  of  the  worldwide  discontent  and 
frustration  with  life  in  the  congested, 
blighted,  and  impersonal  cities  of  yesterday 
and  tcday. 

It  also  symbolizes  the  urgent  need  for  a 
national  urban  growth  policy-  and  there  are 
a  number  of  bills  in  Congress  right  now  that 
would  aid  the  formulation  of  this  policy. 
Such  a  policy  would  serve  as  a  strategic 
guide  fur  tjuilding  the  liousing,  ihe  tov.Uo, 
and  the  cities  of  tomorrow.  For  the  sad  fact 
is.  that  liie  United  States  is  among  only  a 
few  remaining  de'eloped  i:atlous  that  have 
yet  to  ;.r'iculate  such  a  policy. 

Today.  I  want  to  discuss  the  nature  oi 
an  urban  growth  policy — the  forces  that  de- 
mand u?  formulation  liUd  some  of  it.s  com- 
ponents, iiut  my  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
m.uiy  dilenim.is  that  mvist  be  rosclved  and 
the  tough  deciJirins  that  must  be  maoe  If 
any  policy,  regardless  of  its  sub.sti'.nce.  1.^:  to 
be  truly  effective. 

What  is  a  lu-.tional  urban  growth  policy — 
or  Its  synonym,  a  national  urban  land  use 
policy? 

A  groip  of  us  discovered  recently  that 
at  the  end  cf  a  full  day  of  discussing  vari- 
ous aspects  of  an  urban  growth  policy,  we 
had  failed  to  define  it.  Probably,  we  never 
will  develop  a  precise  definition;  indeed,  we 
may  neitr  articulate  the  policy  itself.  Con- 
ceivably, we  will  formulate  a  series  of  poli- 
cies and  programs  linked  together  for  com- 
mon g(;ai3. 

Ho.vever,  two  basic  goals  of  most  Euro- 
pean gr.OA'th  poU'-'ie:  may  contribute  to  an 
understaitding  of  the  "creature."  These  gr.^iis 
itre:  d;  a  miional  redistribution  of  ur- 
ban growth — poop  e  and  economic  activity- — 
by  channeling  most  of  it  away  from  the 
massi",  e  metropoluan  .ircas  into  smaller  towns 
and  new  towns;  and  (2)  the  channeling  of 
the  remaining  metropolitan  growth  Into  sat- 
ellite new  communities.  This  is  perhaps  an 
oversimplification  and  certainly,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States,  a  variety  of  domestic 
conditions  will  dictate  the  substance  and 
goals  of  sn  urban  growth  policy. 

It  Is  al.so  clear  that  one  of  our  goals  must 
be  to  ease  the  pre.^sures  of  our  existing  core 
cities  so  that  rebuilding  can  be  done. 

The  conditions  that  create  for  many  of 
us  a  sen=e  of  urgency  and  a  sense  of  need 
for  some  unifying  policy  are  well-document- 
ed. They  are  essentially  the  facts  of  life 
in  today's  urban  America: 

The  core  cities  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
have  become  the  decaying  and  festering  ghet- 
tos of  an  intermittent  stream  of  rural-ur- 
ban migrants. 

The  flight  of  the  higher  Income  families 
to  the  suburbs  has  contributed  to  stibur- 
ban  expansion  at  a  rate  approaching  com- 
plete disorder. 
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Small  Towns  in  rural  areas  are  losing  their 
people  and  with  them  their  vitality  and 
ability  to  survive. 

The  natural  environment  is  being  ail  but 
destroyed;  land.  air.  and  water  are  being 
systematically  ravaged. 

Transportation  systems  have  become  clog- 
ged; declining  in  physical  capacity  In  the 
fa"e  of  increasing  deinand.s. 

And  all  too  many  of  our  citizens  still  live 
in  housing  that  is  indecent  by  any  reason- 
able s'andard. 

The  underlying  cause  of  these  harsh  real- 
ities is  the  pressure  of  expanding  urbaniza- 
tion fed  by  a  constantly  growing  and  shifting 
population. 

This  is  a  worldwide  phenomenon:  in  the 
40  years  from  1920.  world  population  In- 
creased 61  percent  but  the  urban  population 
more  than  tripled  '.hat  growth.  198  percent! 

Increasing  urbanization  necessitates  the 
intensive  u,-e  of  more  and  more  land.  Every 
year,  at  lea;-t  one-half  million  acres  of  land 
is  added  to  urban  areas  in  the  United  States. 

The  prospect  of  a  rising  rate  of  conversion 
cf  land  to  urban  uses,  ihe  growing  number  of 
people  living  m  urban  areas,  and  the  in- 
creased produc.ion  of  ov,r  factories,  will  only 
further  aggravate  the  already  unpreceden'cci 
befouling  and  polluting  cf  air  and  waterways. 
Already,  one-third  of  'he  land  area  of  Los 
.'Angeles  has  been  absorbed  by  cars  and  trucks 
togeilier  with  the  facilities  to  serve  them. 
And  motor  vsiiicics  account  for  some  60 
percent  of  the  air  pollutants  in  cities!  We 
pay  for  this  increased  urbanization  with  our 
lung.s.  with  otir  irritation  and  ultimately 
with  our  "acspital  bills. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  housjng  inventory 
Is  perliaps  the  most  visible  casualty  of  such 
rampant  growiii.  For  example,  some  50  to 
100.000  !>eople  in  Calcutta  literally  live  on 
the  sidewalks.  Certainly  we  are  more  fortu- 
nate. Yet  our  "crises"  are  related  to  different 
standards,  and  housing  production  In  this 
country  in  the  pi^st  four  years  V.as  been  more 
than  one  mlllicn  units  short  of  the  volume 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  nation's  grow- 
ing population  and  the  concurrent  losses  of 
ex. sting  dv.-ellings. 

It  is  these  kinds  cf  housing  and  urban 
problems,  then,  that  give  rise  to  current 
demands  for  a  growth  policy.  In  the  words 
of  President  Nixon : 

"I  propose  that  before  these  problems  be- 
come insoluble,  the  nation  develop  a  na- 
tional growth  policy.  Our  pur;>Gse  will  be  to 
iind  those  means  by  which  federal,  state  and 
local  gjvernm-:'nt  can  influence  the  course 
of  urban  settlement  and  growth  so  as  posi- 
tively to  effect  the  Cjuallty  of  American  life." 

The  tjuality  of  American  life  Involves  one 
a?pect  of  growth  that  is  unique  to  our  di- 
verse society  in  ceniparison  with  many  oth- 
er developed  countries,  and  it  is  more  com- 
plex than  the  simple  deterioration  ,X)i  oujl 
housing  inventory.  Our  growth  has  ptisKJfed 
a  widening  gap  between  the  races;  physical — 
between  city  and  suburb;  economic — in  the 
sense  of  unequal  Job  opportunities;  and  cttl- 
tural — in  terms  of  accessibility  to  good  edu- 
cational and  related  facilities. 

Can  a  single  policy,  or  interlinked  series 
of  policies,  be  created  to  guide  growth  in  such 
a  way  that  all  of  these  issues  and  problems 
can  be  significantly  ameliorated  if  not  re- 
solved altogether? 

Let  me  offer  a  word  of  caution.  A  simple 
yes  or  no  will  not  suffice.  There  Is  a  tenden- 
cy to  oversimplify  the  na'^ure  and  role  of  an 
urban  land  growth  policy.  We  somet'mes 
seem  to  be  seeking  a  policy  that  Is  a  sim- 
ple, magic,  cure-all  for  the  frustrations  in- 
volved In  coordinating  the  multitude  of  dally 
decisions — public  and  private — that  affect  the 
direction  and  substance  of  urban  growth. 
Such  policy  will  probably  remain  elusive 
for  some  time  to  come:  the  Issues  are  much 
too  complex,  our  objectives  much  to  Impre- 
cise, and  the  conflicting  Interests  too  plenti- 
ful. The  task  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
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was  relatively  simple  when  compared  to  the 
problem  of  providing  an  opportunity  for 
every  American  to  lead  a  rewarding  and  pro- 
ductive life  here  on  earth — clearly,  the  ma- 
jor goal  of  any  national  policy. 

To  return  to  my  question — yes.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  can  develop  an  elTective  urban 
growth  policy,  but  it  will  be  effective  only  if 
we  as  a  nation  are  prepared  to  accept  certain 
basic  changes  in  our  inttitutlons  and  in  our 
traditional  ways  of  managing  urban  growth. 
Ifowe\er.  there  are  major  obstacles  to  this 
X  kind  of  institutional  cliangc.  And,  if  we 
naively  ignore  these  very  real  impediments, 
planning  for  a  national  growth  policy  is 
doomed    to    oblivion. 

First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  recognizing 
the  seriousness  of  problems.  We  are  a  prag- 
matic people  and  liitle  short  of  a  crisis  will 
sway  us  to  modify  our  institutional  heritage. 
Although  you  or  I  m.ay  see  the  elements  of 
a  crisis  in  the  present  urban  growth  trends, 
it  is  most  difficult  l.D  excite  the  general  pub- 
lic. "Urban  sprawl"  is  not  a  term  to  stir  the 
hearts  and  mintis  of  men. 

In  designing  national  programs  and  get- 
ting them  adopted  by  the  Congress,  there  is 
evidence  of  this  pragmatism  m  our  efforts 
to  prove  the  merits  of  the  proerums  in  re- 
duced costs,  taxes,  or  both.  Thus,  urban 
sprawl,  though  ugly  and  often  depressing  to 
the  human  spirit,  is  attacked  more  as  a 
wasteful  user  cf  land  resources  and  an  ex- 
travagant user  of  public  facilltieE  and  serv- 
ices. 

We  are  com,pelled  to  support  our  policies 
and  programs  with  cost  benefit  analyses. 
New  communities,  for  example,  though  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  delightful  and  stimulating 
places  lo  live — and  work— receive  much  of 
their  oflicial  support  from  the  fact  that  they 
save  development  cvsts  when  measured 
against  urban  h;prawl  patterns  of  growth. 

Yet,  I  think  that  many  of  the  benefits  of 
new  communities — or  any  pattern  of  orderly 
development. — will  always  remain  elusive  of 
the  economists'  attempts  to  measure  and 
price  them.  What  is  the  dollar  value  of  a 
decent  environment,  of  being  able  to  walk  to 
work,  of  the  fre.shneos  of  open  space,  of 
social  interaction  and  neighborliness  am.ong 
people  of  different  incomes  arid  races?  These 
are  emotional  values  and  to  me  they  are  per- 
haps more  valid  objectives  of  an  urban 
growth  policy  as  mure  readily  measured 
benefitc. 

Indeed,  the  gciiesis  cf  our  present  concern 
with  urban  growth  pohcles  is  probably  the 
19th  century  garden  ci;y  movement  of  Ebe- 
nezer  Howard.  His  vision  of  "energetic  and 
.".ctive  town  life,  with  all  the  beauty  and  de- 
light of  the  country''  has  continued  to  infuse 
the  British  national  growth  policy  as  much 
..s  later  economic  analyses. 

An  urban  growtli  policy  will  remain  inert 
and  partial  unless  we  show  more  willingness 
as  a  people  to  make  derisions,  not  only  on 
the  basi';  of  all  available  facts,  but  on  the 
basis  of  our  hopes,  dc.-lres  ar.d  Innate  con- 
victions. One  can  point  to  the  harsh  eco- 
nomic truths  of  the  market  place  to  prove 
that  many  small  communities  are  doomed  to 
decline  while  metropolises  will  continue  to 
burgeon.  Ye'  the  Gallup  polls  reveal  that 
many  of  us  prefer  small  town  life  and  a  na- 
tional growth  policy  should  maintain  and 
expand  this  choice. 

We  often  cite  the  preservation  of  choice 
as  the  goal  of  urban  policies,  and  there  are 
certain  truths  in  this  principle  of  choice,  as 
well  as  some  flaws.  Certainly,  none  of  us  has 
the  wisdom  to  determine  the  ultimate  con- 
ditions and  design  of  the  good  urban  life.  A 
national  policy  cannot  treat  people  as  pawns: 
it  must  preserve  options  for  people  to  choose 
for  themselves.  Not  all  people,  for  example, 
want  to  live  In  rural,  small  towns,  or  even  in 
satellite  new  towns;  some  prefer  the  excite- 
ment, the  challenge,  and  the  competitiveness 
of  the  city. 
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We  must  recognize  the  need  to  preserve 
and  enhance  choice  in  urban  life  styles  but 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  provide  assurance 
that  all  people  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
those  choices.  Obviously,  a  sparkling  new 
town  in  the  suburbs  provide  no  choice  for 
the  city  ghetto  resident  if  all  of  the  housing 
is  priced  beyond  his  reach.  A  recent  study 
disclosed  a  related  condition  that  denies 
many  of  us  the  right  to  choose.  I  quot€  from 
an  interim  report  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  in  Housing; 

•For  almost  two  decades,  this  large-scale 
shift  of  industrial  and  service  occupations 
from  city  to  suburb  has  steadily  accelerated. 
It  h.is  been  accompanied  by  a  massive  exodus 
of  freelv-mobile  whites  who.  ui  keeping  with 
American  uaditlon.  have  moved  to  live  in 
areas  offering  trood  Jobs  and  economic  and 
social  advancement.  Meanwhile  the  Ameri- 
can workingmans  traditional  option  to 
"move  where  the  Jobs  are"  has  been  denied 
millions  of  Americans  of  color.  Indeed,  this 
option  increasingly  is  unavailable  to  all  low- 
income  families." 

A  dilemma  that  often  emerges  from  a  pol- 
icy of  choice  is  illustrated  by  our  concept  of 
citizen  participation.  This  concept  holds  that 
those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  a  proposed 
public  action  sliould  have  an  effective  role  In 
planning  that  action.  But.  the  ultimate 
choice  of  an  affected  group  of  citizens  may 
seem  in  conflict  with  a  broader  "public  in- 
terest." The  current  controversies  in  our 
highway  and  urban  renewal  programs  cen- 
ter on  these  conflicts  between  the  vital  and 
immediate  interests  of  local  minorities  and 
the  often  longer-range  interests  of  a  larger 
public. 

These  conflicts  in  the  development  and 
redevelopment  of  our  cities,  must  ultimately 
be  resolved  within  the  framework  of  govern- 
ment. And  it  is  to  this  end.  that  an  urban 
growth  policy  must  include  a  component  for 
strengthening  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  all  its  citizens — to  seek  the  public  good 
with  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
minorities. 

The  advantages  of  cur  Federal  system— its 
openness  to  creative  efforts  and  its  ability  to 
respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  conditions  and 
needs — must  be  paralleled  by  continued  Im- 
provement m  the  effectiveness  of  State  and 
local  governments  which  must  be  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  any  national 
growth  policy. 

Tins  means  many  things — improvements 
in  commtinication  between  governments  and 
citizens:  more  complete  and  timely  informa- 
tion on  which  to  b:ise  decisions;  improved 
training  programs,  and  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  fiscal  resources  among  govern- 
ments. 

I  should  emphasize  the  critical  role  of  the 
stat-es.  for  they  have  much  of  the  basic  au- 
tlmrlty  needed  to  reshape  and  redirect 
gTciyith.  They  have  a  primary  rola  In  high- 
way^anning.  a  key  determinant  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  Jobs  and  people.  The  states  also 
are  the  source  of  the  basic  powers  of  zoning, 
building  codes,  and  other  land  development 
regulations  that  are  sorely  in  need  of  new 
and  creative  approaches. 

Several  States  have  already  developed  In- 
novative means  of  Implementing  growth  pol- 
icies. Massachusetts  has  established  an  ap- 
peals board  with  the  authority  to  overrule 
local  zoning  and  other  regulations  that  ef- 
fectively block  the  construction  of  housing 
for  low-Income  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies. New  York  State  has  created  an  Urban 
Development  Corporation  that  can  acquire 
land  and  construct  housing — or  entire  new 
communities — anywhere  In  the  State.  The 
Corporation  has  sought  to  work  cooperative- 
ly with  localities  In  resolving  their  housing 
and  development  problems.  Other  States  are 
^establishing  similar  corporations. 

The   Massachusetts   appeals   procedure   Is 
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one  attempt  to  overcome  the  zoning  bar- 
riers in  many  communities.  The  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970  would  provide  another 
means  for  overcoming  the  arbitrary  use  of 
local  regulations  to  e.\clude  certain  groups 
by  excluding  the  housing  that  they  can  af- 
ford. Secretary  Romney  testified  on  the  Im- 
pact of  the  proposal; 

"This  provision  would  prohibit  a  local 
government  from  using  zoning,  subdivision 
controls  or  similar  powers  to  prevent  the 
reasonable  provision  of  low-  and  moderate- 
cost  housing  in  undeveloped  or  predominant- 
ly undeveloped  areas  which  are  in  the  path 
of  development  if  the  exclusion  of  such 
housing  would  bo  inconsistent  with  state  or 
local  comprehensive  or  master  plans  appli- 
cable to  the  areas.  It  would  also  prohibit 
local  discrimination  against  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  solely  on  the  basis  of 
its  eligibility  for  Federal  aid." 

Creativity  is  the  essence  of  progress  and 
it  is  no  less  required  In  formulating  a  na- 
tional growth  policy.  Yet  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept innovation  and  change  will  be  the  most 
imposing  obstacle  to  carrying  out  such  a  pol- 
icy. Most  of  us  are  capable  of  understanding 
the  nature  of  our  urban  land  problems.  We 
readily  agree  to  the  need  for  planning  solu- 
tion.?, but  the  acid  test  is  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  swallow  the  seemingly  bitter  pills 
of  change  needed  to  Implement  theni 

I  note,  for  example,  that  many  of  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  urban  policy  bills  emphasize 
Federal  grants  to  the  Stales  for  more  land 
use  planning  Such  planning  is  needed;  in- 
deed, present  Federal  programs  already  of- 
fer some  support.  But.  we  are  mindful  that 
planning  all  too  often  leads  to  inaction  be- 
cause we  are  unwilling  to  accept  those 
changes  in  our  institutions  or  traditional 
ways  of  doing  business  that  are  required  to 
convert  plans  to  programs. 

One  of  America's  leading  new  community 
builders  has  noted  that  high  school  students 
could  prepare  better  land  tise  plans  for  met- 
ropolitan growth  than  the  non-plans  that 
we  are  following.  The  trick  is  to  Implement 
them — in  the  face  of  a  multitude  of  objec- 
tions by  individuals,  private  Industry,  civic 
officials  and  ungalned  public  attitudes — all  of 
which  must  be  subordinated  if  public  plans 
are  to  be  more  than  paper  designs.  A  prom- 
inent scholar  of  urban  planning  has  stated: 

"Land-use  plans  in  American  cities  are  not 
designs  for  action,  unlike  those  in  centrally 
controlled  New  Towns  and  unlike  construc- 
tion plans  for  building,  bridges,  and  ma- 
chines. They  express  the  authors'  opinion  of 
a  desirable  future  state,  but  offer  few  guides 
for  getting  there,  and  fewer  clues  about  the 
possibilities  of  ever  getting  there.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  avithoritarian  controls,  their  most 
important  function  Is  hortatory  In  char- 
acter." 

No,  planning  is  too  often  considered  to  be 
an  end  In  itself.  As  valuable  as  it  is  as  a 
means  It  cannot  substitute  for  actlon-orl- 
ented  decisions — many  of  which,  wrlU  require 
basic  changes  in  our  institutions. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  dlscu.ss  briefly 
a  few  of  the  Institutional  changes  that  seem 
Indicated  by  the  very  nature  of  the  objectives 
of  a  national  growth  policy. 

Foremost,  Is  a  need  for  urban  land  re- 
form— reform.  In  the  way  land  Is  controlled, 
developed,  taxed,  and,  perhaps,  bought  and 
%old.  Land  is  the  obvious  key  to  urbai-  'rowth 
and  the  land  component  of  a  growth  policy 
must  seek  to  achieve  at  least  four  objectives. 

1.  A  reduction  In  the  cost  of  land  as  a  basic 
component  of  housing  construction  and 
urban  development. 

2.  The  elimination  of  land  as  a  barrier  to 
social  goals — such  as  oj>en  communities  and 
housing  close  to  employment. 

3.  The  achievement  of  more  orderly  urban 
growth  and  development  while  conserving 
the  natural  environment. 

4.  An  increase  in  the  return  to  the  public 
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on  Its  Investment  in  facilities  and  activities 
that  increase  land  values. 

These  objectives  arc  to  some  degree  novel 
in  themselves.  Consequently,  they  cannot  be 
.ichieved  without  considerable  Innovations  in 
the  institutions  of  land  ownership  and  con- 
trol. We  need  to  think  through  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  a  better  balance  between 
urban  land  as  a  public  resource  basic  to  all 
our  urban  programs  and  objectives,  and  land 
as  a  private  commodity  to  be  traded  In  the 
market  place  for  Us  "highest  and  best  use." 
which  may  sacrifice  some  long-range  public 
benefits  for  Immediate  profits. 

Traditionally  we  have  looked  upon  laud 
as  a  conunodlty.  John  Ise,  a  Kansan.  ex- 
pressed  this  heritage  in  these  words: 

"Americans  are  land  \alue  anlm.ils.  For 
three  hundred  years  they  h.ive  been  mov- 
ing westward  seeking  titles  to  land  they 
hoped  would  rise  In  value;  for  three  hun- 
dred years  they  have  been  following  the 
lure  of  the  unearned  increment,  the  beacon 
light  of  something  for  nothing." 

I  lana  Impressed  with  the  benefits  that 
Sweden  has  achieved  in  creating  new  towns 
and  satellite  suburbs  on  public  land  re- 
serves— land  purchased  many  years  in  ad- 
vance of  need.  The  Stockholm  region  cer- 
tainly has  determined  Its  own  destiny 
through  control  over  the  timing  and  loca- 
tion of  development  and  the  leverage  of  nia,ss 
transit  facilities.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  need  to  imitate  Sweden,  but  its  success 
certainly  warrants  our  study.  And  Its  expen- 
ence  shows,  that  .some  increase  in  puhllc 
ownership  of  land  for  purposes  of  orderly 
urb.tn  development  Is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  a  democratic  society. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me,  is  the  'xny 
we  control  the  development  and  tise  of  our 
urban  land.  Local  regulations  that  were 
formulated  to  enhance  orderly  growth  and 
preserve  property  values  have  had  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  preventing  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families.  In  this  connection,  I  have 
already  noted  the  need  for  an  Intensive 
reappraisal  by  the  States  of  the  institutions 
of  land  control. 

Other  institutions  subject  to  change  if  i 
national  growth  policy  is  to  work,  are  in- 
dicated by  such  questions  as: 

Ale  we  willing  to  accept  some  additional 
control  over  the  location  of  economic  growth, 
perhaps  at  a  cost  of  some  public  subsidy, 
if  this  were  necessary  to  inject  new  life  into 
small  cities  and  towns? 

Are  we  willing  to  give  up  some  part  of 
our  sacred  home  rule  rights  in  the  interest 
of  creating  stronger  metropolitan  or  State 
Institutions,  institutions  that  may  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  more  orderly  growth? 

Will  we  accept  a  change  In  our  traditional 
segregated  social  patterns  to  seek  a  pattern 
in  which  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white. 
live  together  in  one  community,  as  one  peo- 
ple? 

As  these  questions  imply,  a  national* 
growth  policy  may  require  some  losses  o^ 
personal  privileges  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public  good.  But  Professor  Lynton  K.  Cald- 
well reminds  us : 

"Any  American  who  fears  his  rights  and 
freedoms  threatened  by  responsible,  demo- 
cratic, public  planning  should  ask  himself 
these  questions:  What  are  the  real  con- 
straints upon  my  personal  freedom  to  obtain 
secure  predictable  employment;  to  live  un- 
molested In  a  neighborhood  unthreatened  by 
deterioration,  invasion  by  Incompatible  ac- 
tivities, dr  exhorbltant  tax  increases;  to 
travel  to  work,  school,  worship,  or  recreation 
over  safe  uncongested  streets;  to  have  access 
to  open  skies,  open  beaches,  woods,  fields 
and  uncluttered  roadsides?  Millions  of 
Americans  are  today  denied  these  freedoms 
by  the  unintended,  inadvertent  consequences 
of  our  planless  patterns  of  land  use.  How 
free  can  we  truly  claim  to  be  when  we  per- 
mit our  past  Investments  to  be  depreciated. 
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our  present  life  experience  to  be  impaired, 
and  our  future  opportunities  to  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  failure  to  create  institutions  and 
procedures  that  could  help  to  safeguard  these 
values?" 
'  Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  ithe  whole 
national  urban  growth  issue  is  the  old  say- 
ing: "You  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it 
too."  As  much  .as  we  need  a  national  urban 
growth  policy,  its  development  will  be  little 
more  than  an  academic  exercise  if  we  expect 
to  make  it  work  while  retaining  all  of  our 
traditional  ways  of  managing — or  not  man- 
aging— our  urban  land  resources,  resources 
which  underlie  many  of  the  most  pressing 
human  and  social  issues  facing  this  nation. 
Indeed,  the  world. 


MEASURE  YOUR  TOWN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
pose  a  question  to  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues: Are  the  towns  and  cities  in  your 
districts  progressive? 

It  might  be  easy  to  say  "Yes"  but  the 
Star  News  of  Sistersville,  W.  Va..  edited 
by  Adam  Kelly,  recently  ran  a  sure-fire 
questionnaire  to  determine  a  town's  pro- 
gressiveness. 

I  present  it  for  you  now  in  hopes  it 
may  revitalize  some  areas  which  thought 
themselves  progressive  only  to  discover 
after  answering  these  questions  that  they 
are  lacking  in  many  respects. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  send  this 
questionnaire  to  their  district  newspapers 
and  let  them  ask  themselves  just  how 
progressive  they  really  are. 

The  questionnaire  follows; 

Measure  YotJR  Town 

Here  are  31  "virtues"  of  a  progressive  town. 
Compilers  of  the  list  say  that  If  a  community 
can  answer  "yes"  to  24  "virtues,"  then  citi- 
zens can  take  pride  In  their  town.  If  there 
are  more  no's  than  yes's,  then  somebody 
should  start  working. 

Most  high  school  and  college  graduates  stay 
In  town. 

The  local  paper  constantly  pushes  civic  Im- 
provements. 

There's  a  place  to  swim  within  easy  reach. 

Young  couples  have  little  trouble  finding 
a  place  to  live. 

The  head  of  your  city  government  is  a  "get- 
thlngs-done"  man. 

Teachers'  salaries  are  better  than  the  state 
average. 

There's  a  library  with  a  good  collection  of 
new  books. 

SeiVlce  clubs  and  women's  organizations 
team  up  on  projects. 

A  modern  hospital  Is  within  your  trading 
area. 

There's  a  hotel  or  motel  you  would  enjoy,  If 
you  were  a  visitor. 

It's  easy  to  find  a  parking  space  in  the 
business  section. 

Prompt,  reasonably  priced  ambulance  serv- 
ice Is  available. 

Street's  throughout  the  community  are 
well-lighted. 

There's  as  much  Interest  in  local  as  na- 
tional elections. 

There's  an  active  Parent -Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 

Citizens  have  a  positive  outlook  and  atti- 
tude about  their  town. 

Firemen  must  take  regular  training 
courses. 
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There's  an  annual  Clean-up,  Paint-Up, 
Fix-Up  Week. 

More  than  half  the  church  congregations 
are  under  40  years  of  age 

Local  speeders  pay  the  same  fines  as  out- 
of-towners. 

Newcomers  quickly  feel  they're  a  part  of 
the  town. 

.Schools  have  plenty  of  room  for  students 

All  streets  are  paved  and  sidewalks  are  in 
good  condition. 

At  least  one  restaurant  serves  outstanding 
meals. 

It's  easy  to  get  volunteers  for  any  worth- 
while project. 

There's  a  llvevvire  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There's  at  least  one  doctor  for  each  800  peo- 
ple in  your  covinty. 

Well-Stocked  stores  keep  shoppers  in  the 
town. 

There's  an  ample  supply  of  good  drinking 
water. 

The  sewer  extension  programs  keep  pace 
with  new  housing. 

Good  zoning  keeps  commercial  firms  away 
from  residential  areas. 
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ADDRESS  OF  GEN.  HAMILTON  H. 
HOWZE 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

'         OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  whose  son  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  this  year  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
attended  the  class  of  1970  graduation 
banquet  and  was  favorably  impressed 
with  the  address  of  Gen.  Hamilton  H. 
Howze.  He  has  suggested  that  General 
Howze's  message  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues,  and  I  am  glad 
to  comply  with  his  suggestion  by  includ- 
ing the  text  of  the  address  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Cadet  Brown,  Gen.  Knowlton.  Gen.  Walker. 
Gen.  Jannerone,  distinguished  guests,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen. 

I  think  It  Is  probably  a  safe  assumption 
that  all  50  states  are  represented  in  this 
gathering  tonight  and  therefore  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  you  greetings  from 
Texas.  This  Is  a  state  which  we,  who  live 
there,  identify  now  since  the  admission  of 
Alaska  as  the  largest  glacier-free  state  of  the 
Union. 

I  think  It  is  also  my  duty  to  bring  you  a 
Texas  Joke.  The  setting  is  a  small  rural  school 
In  the  southern  part  of  Texas,  down  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  where  most  of  the  stu- 
dents were  of  Mexican  descent.  But  one  of 
these  was  an  eager  little  chap  in  the  front 
row  who  was  not  of  Mexican  descent  and  he 
was  trying  his  best  to  gain  recognition  dur- 
ing a  session  in  which  the  teacher  was  drill- 
ing the  students  on  American  historv-  and 
the  teacher  would  ask.  for  example:  "Who 
said.  'In  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war.'?" 
And  the  little  boy  in  the  front  seat  raised  his 
hand  and  shook  it  vigorously  but  she  would 
look  past  him  and  pick  out  Manuel  behind 
him  to  answer  the  question  and  then  she 
would  ask.  for  example,  "Who  was  It  that  said, 
'I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country.'?"  And  again  the  little  boy  would 
raise  his  hand  and  again  she  would  look  past 
him  and  pick  out  Juanlta  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. This  went  on  and  on  and  finally  the 
exercise  came  to  an  end,  and  the  little  boy 
never  had  been  asked  to  answer  and  he  was 
sitting  dejected   In   the   front   row   because 


he  had  studied  so  hard  and  knew  all  the 
answers.  The  teacher  then  turned  her  back  to 
the  class  and  started  to  write  the  next  as- 
signment on  the  blackboard  and  behind  her 
she  heard  loud  and  clear  this  little  voice  say, 
"The  heck  with  all  these  Mexicans."  She 
looked  around  and  said.  "Who  said  that?  " 
And  he  said.  "Daw  Crockett  at  the  Alamo  in 
1836." 

I  understand  that  Bob  Hope  was  the  grad- 
uation banquet  speaker  last  year  and  also 
that  within  the  Class  of  1970  Rachael  Welch 
was  a  heavily  favored  candidate  this  year.  I 
seriously  suspect  no  vote  was  taken  or  else  I 
wouldn't  be  here!  In  my  talk  I've  got  to 
guard  against  conflict  or  overlap  with  what 
the  graduation  speaker  will  say  tomorrow. 
The  selection  of  the  Vice-President.  Mr.  Spiro 
Agnew,  couldn't  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  for 
that  Job.  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it, 
but  I  can  hardly  wait!  In  the  last  few  days 
since  I  knew  Mr.  Agnew  was  going  to  speak 
I've  been  tempted  to  slip  down  to  New  York 
City  to  see  If  I  couldn't  stir  up  something 
there  for  him  to  take  off  on.  Where  I  come 
from  down  In  Texas  the  biggest  market  In 
bumper  stickers  is  the  one  that  savs  "Slc-em, 
Splro." 

Many  years  ago  in  this  country  when  it  was 
customary  for  the  Vice-President  to  remain 
distinctly  in  the  background.  Mr.  Tom  Mar- 
shall who  was  Vice-President  at  the  time 
said  that  once  upon  a  time  there  were  two 
brothers,  one  ran  away  to  sea  and  the  other 
became  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  neither  one  was  ever  heard  of  again.  T?ils 
Is  hardly  true  any  longer — everybody  wants 
to  hear  what  the  Vice-President  has  to  say 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Agnew  is  the  sorpof  per- 
son that  I  think  Rudyard  Kiplirrg  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  "If  you  hit  a  pony  over 
the  nose  at  the  outset  of  your  acquaintance, 
he  may  not  love  you  but  he  will  take  a  deep 
interest  in  all  your  movements  forever  after- 
ward." Whatever  else  Mr.  Agnew  may  discuss. 
It  is  a  safe  bet  that  he  will  address  the  gradu- 
ation class  on  what  the  future  holds  for  that 
class  and  what  the  country  and  the  Army  ex.- 
pect  of  It.  So,  I'll  not  do  that.  I  will  address 
my  brief  words  not  to  the  graduating  cadets, 
but  to  their  families  that  are  here  tonight. 
But  first,  of  course,  I  want  to  congratulate 
them.  Every  family  has  the  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  fine  young  man  who  has  measured  up 
to  an  exacting  curriculum  and  .«^urvlved  Im- 
pressive challenges  to  his  body,  mind  and 
character.  But  in  addition  to  that.  I  have  a 
message  and  I  should  warn  you.  I  suppose, 
that  It  Is  a  heavy  one  and  that  message  con- 
cerns the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  their  place  in  this  country's  future.  And 
when  I  address  you.  whose  sons  and  brothers 
are  about  to  graduate  from  the  Military 
Academy  on  this  subject.  I  am  obvlotisly 
preaching  to  the  choir,  so  to  speak,  but  I  ask 
you  to  take  the  message  home:  combined, 
you  and  I  may  be  able  to  reach  at  least  a 
part  of  the  congregation 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
have  more  than  3  million  men  In  them, 
broadly  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  an  enormous,  complex  organization 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  has  entered  the 
lives  of  most  of  our  citizens  A  major  part 
of  it's  membership  is  temporary  and  some 
part  it.  of  cour.'^e.  is  forced  through  the 
draft  It  Is  a  youthful  organization  in  which 
adrenalin  runs  high.  It  is  engaged  in  a  huge 
and  Incomprehensible  almost,  variety  of  ac- 
tivities, many  of  which  are  unusual  In  civil 
life  and  sometimes,  of  course,  very  unusual. 
On  such  an  organization,  tremendous  as  It 
is,  things  sometimes  go  wrong.  Those  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  error  are  the  ground 
forces.  Why  Is  this  true?  It  is  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  Army  and  Marine  tasks — how 
their  forces  are  committed  in  a  military  cam- 
paign. When  one  thinks  of  It,  one  knows  that 
the  Navy  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy  Is 
represented  by  a  comparatively  small  ntimber 
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of  cohesive,  close-knit,  geographically  con- 
fined entitles.  Ships,  on  which  all  the  per- 
sonnel live  and  wcrk  hi  a  confined  environ- 
ment under  clc^e  supervision  of  their  officers. 
The  Air  Force  Is  somewhat  similar  because 
their  personnel  are  mostly  on  fixed  bases 
which  are  highly  organized  Installations  with 
ample  and  comple.x  faculties,  but  again  un- 
der close  supervision  ^f  officers  i;p  tl;rough 
the  echelons  of  Command.  Both  the  Air 
Pore*  and  the  Navy,  of  course,  send  aircraft 
against  the  enemy,  but  the.se  are  on  short 
missions  for  only  an  hour  or  so  and  they  are 
manned  by  individually  trained  and  disci- 
plined officers.  But.  in  contr;ist.  take  the 
Army,  For  weeks  ai;d  iiionths  small  units 
are  deployed,  widely  separated,  under  very 
difficult  circumstances,  and  often  in  great 
hardship  Tiiese  units  in  Viet  Nam  literally 
dlsappti.r  beneath  the  Jimgle  canopy.  I  am 
not  apologizing  for  the  Army,  by  any  means. 
It  is  doing  a  courageous,  honorable,  and  com- 
mendable job.  face-to-face  with  the  enemy, 
thereby  suffering,  as  always,  by  f:.r  the  largest 
number  of  Ccitualties.  I  merely  point  out  that 
the  opportunities  for  error  and  Indiscipline 
are  f:.r  greater  in  the  widely  dispersed,  inde- 
pendently operating,  unit.s  of  the  grdund 
force  Far  from  apologizing  I  would  say  that 
In  tru  ;  time  of  tu.'-bulence  among  youth  and 
a  ni.mifest  di.stasle  for  the  war  so  frequently 
and  vitriohc.-ily  expressed  by  many  elements 
here  at  iionie.  ilie  Army  has  done  remarkably 
well  1.1  tjrescrvmg  it's  tradition  of  faithful 
servic->  unier  the  trying  and  dangerous  con- 
ditions in  which  ir  must  operate. 

But,  really,  that's  not  my  principal  point. 
Of  really  fundamental  importance  1.5  the  fact 
that  the  military  in  gene.-al.  and  the  Army 
In  particular,  constitutes  an  Indispenable 
strength  within  our  society..  A  strength  on 
the  .Side  of  moderation  and,  I  would  also  say. 
on  the  side  of  the  common  virtues  which 
much  of  society  now  rejects  as  olci-fashloued 
and  Inapplicable.  I  speak  of  simple  courage, 
self-discipline,  courte.'.y.  and  a  consideration 
for  others,  honesty  and,  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  point  out.  neatness  of  dre.ss  and 
per..onal  cleanliness.  The  military  preaches 
these  virtues  endlessly  within  Its  own  ranlcs 
but  it's  quite  true  that  a  sma;i  minority  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  Is  not 
convinced  But  the  fact  does  not  diminish 
thtf-lmportance  of  the  effort  as  a  counterln- 
fluence  In  these  days  of  rejection  and  dls- 
sen'.  But  the  nnlitary  Is  very  vuli.erable  to 
one  thing,  and  this  is  what  I  would  like  you 
to  carry  home,  and  that  is  attack  by  public 
opinion.  This  sort  of  attack  is  growing,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Congress,  but  also  In  the  so- 
called  liberal  press,  arid  it  hurts. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  everyone  in  the 
Class  of  1S70,  here  at  West  Point,  at  .■^-n- 
napolis.  and  at  the  Air  Force  Academv  in 
Colorado  Springs — all  tremendously  patri- 
otic, great  institutlons^that  they  make  the 
Service  a  permanent  career  and  heaven  knows 
the  cjt;ntry  needs  them  in  that  service,  but 
they  can  )->e  most  ea.-illy  driven  frtim  it  by 
destructive  critici.'-m  and  distrust  expressed 
not  of  them  as  individuals,  but  of  the  forces 
they  serve  And  believe  m.e.  the  military 
services  do  rot  merit  blanker  condemnation 
but  rather  intelligent  thoi;t;h  no*  undiscPrn- 
m?  siipTXirt.  But.  of  course.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  Armed  Forces  not  he  properly 
criticized  when  critici.«m  is  due.  I  teei  I  know 
the  Service  well  -I  grew  up  in  it,  as  Cadet 
Brown  told  you.  As  a  member  cf  the  fourth 
generation  Hi  the  Army.  I  served  in  it  myself 
a  total  of  39  years,  counting  four  a.s  a  cadet. 
I,  therefore,  know  that  the  professional  of- 
ficer and  non-commissioned  cffi"er  Corps  of 
the  military  are,  with  rare  exception,  com- 
posed of  intelligent,  honest  and.  mo^t  especi- 
ally, devotedly  partiotic  men.  Thsy  are  the 
hard  central  core  of  national  defense  and  it 
Is  these  professionals — not  the  two  or  three 
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year  enlistees — which  suffer  heavy  blows  to 
their  pride  when  the  Services  are  unfairly  de- 
graded and  it  is  largely  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession that  keeps  them  in  it  Remove  that, 
and  they'll  get  out! 

So  I  ask  you  tl.is  question  "Should  Amerl- 
cajfc^mUtary  leadership  be  destroyed?"  Be 
assu^frthat  it  can  be  by  you.  the  citizen.  All 
you  need  do  Is  attack  it.  Attack  Its  funda- 
mentals, subvert  Its  power  to  discipline  It- 
self and  the  men  It  commands;  blacken  its 
reputation  and  remove  Its  prestige;  and 
when  the  military  is  properly  humiliated  by 
these  acts  the  country  w-ill  stand  largely  Im- 
potent against  Its  enemy— enemies  within  as 
well  as  without.  I  don't  mean  to  be  Improp- 
erly alarming  about  enemies  within,  but  It  is 
desirable  that  we  remember  the  words  of 
Nikolai  Lenin,  the  real  architect  of  Bolshe- 
vism and  Its  scheme  of  world  conquest:  "And 
when  we  come  to  that  last  great  ba.stion  of 
Capitali.sm.  United  Sta'es."  said  Lenm.  "we 
shall  not  have  to  attack  it— It  will  fall  like  a 
ripe  plum  into  our  hands." 

Therefore,  my  fellow  Americans,  I  think 
our  duty  in  this  respect  is  plain.  This  coun- 
try is  not  dead,  as  some  people  preach,  but 
certa;nly  it  cannot  deprive  itself  of  any  of 
its  sources  of  decency  and  strength.  I  do  not 
suggest  blind,  witless,  automstlc  acceptance 
of  everything  the  military  might  do.  I  do  sug- 
ge!=t  that  you  keep  faith,  and  ask  your  friends 
and  neiK'hbors  to  keep  faith  wltfe  a  great,  very 
hard-vvorkint;,  far-tlung  organization  deriv- 
ing directly  frcm  the  people  in  which,  despite 
its  faults,  Is  powerfully  devoted  to  the  per- 
petuation of  all  that  :s  best  In  America— the 
well-being  of  its  citizens  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Independence  at.alnst  the  forces, 
some  foreign,  some  here  at  home,  who  under 
the  prctectlon  of  a  benign  and  temporarily 
permissive  society  preach,  and  sometimes 
practice,  anarchy,  murder,  and  revolution.  All 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  greatest.  mo.st 
generous,  most  beautiful  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God.  the  noblest  nation  that  mankind  has 
thus  far  been  able  to  devise. 

Thank  vou. 
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STUDENT    RECOMMENDATIONS   ON 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 


COB  McCORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1970 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
pas.sing  of  Bob  McCorci.  chief  clerk  of 
the  Hou.'^e  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  has  saddened  all  of  u.s  who  were 
privileged  to  be  his  friend. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
that  committee.  I  had  occasion  to  have 
almost  daily  contact  with  Bob  McCord 
over  the  course  of  the  14  .vears  that  he 
served  on  its  staff.  I  early  learned  to 
respect  his  integrity  and  ability,  and 
found  that,  though  I  was  of  the  oppo- 
sition party  on  some  legislative  matters, 
I  could  always  rely  on  his  guidance. 

He  brought  to  his  committee  work  that 
objectivity  that  had  so  characterized  his 
work  as  a  fine  reporter  and  managing 
editor.  This,  plus  his  great  executive  abil- 
ity, has  caused  our  committee  to  reach 
a  great  degree  of  efficiency.  He  chose  most 
capable  staff  members  to  work  with  him 
on  the  majority  side  of  the  committee. 

While  his  passing  i.s  a  great  loss  to  all 
of  us  who  worked  with  him  and  relied 
upon  his  counseling,  it  is  as  a  friend  that 
we  mourn  him  the  most. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    TENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  excellent  re- 
port and  recommendations  on  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  which  has  been  sent  to  me  by 
the  sophomore  class  of  Montour  High 
School  of  our  South  Hills,  27th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  young  people  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  to  this  study  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  they  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  excellent  work 
and  recommendations.  At  this  point  I  in- 
clude the  following  material: 

June  22,   1970. 
Sophomore   Class, 
Montour  High    School. 
McKees   Rocks,  Pa. 

(Attention:    Paul  Dlehl.   Ed  Blazer.  Martin 
Rodgers,  Ken  Morton). 

Have  now  received  excellent  report  and 
recommendations  of  your  fine  sophomore 
history  class.  Hearty  congratulations  to  your 
hard  working  students  on  this  progressive 
foreign  policy  report  which  I  am  calling  to 
attention  of  United  States  Department  of 
.State  and  my  Pennsylvania  colleagues  in 
Congress.  Am  also  placing  this  repfjrt  in 
Congressional  Record  by  unr.nimous  con- 
sent so  tliat  It  will  receive  the  widest  cover- 
age in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Congratulations  to  each  and  every  student 
on  his  hard  work  and  devoted  attention  to 
these  difficult  problems  which  face  the  -Na- 
tion and  challenge  the  world  to  make  a 
peaceful  and  just  solution. 

Congressmari   Jim   Fulton 

Mo::tour  Inie:imedl\te  High  School, 

McKccs  Rocks,  Pa 

De.ar  Mr.  Fulton  :  We  ere  a  sophomore 
history  class  at  Montour  High  School  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  For  approximately 
one  month  we  have  been  working  on  what  we 
believe  is  an  efficientPand  feasible  foreign  pro- 
gram. Our  class  divided  into  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  researching  different 
sections  of  the  world.  This  made  it  possible 
to  :•v;^^uate  each  situ.itirn  and  de'evmnt^ 
what  action  we  feel  ts  best  to  use  in  each 
area.  The  groups  gave  the.r  reports  and  ad- 
vice to  our  simulated  President  and  Secretary 
of  State.  The  President  then  miide  the  de- 
cision on  what  policies  he  would  follow.  In 
turn,  a  group  was  assigned  to  e;vani;ne  his 
report  and  debate  hi^  ideas.  The  final  pro- 
gram was  reached  by  a  class  vote  on  each 
item,  after  both  sides  were  considered. 

W'j  worked  very  ser'ously  on  this  policy 
and  therefore  would  highly  value  your 
opinions  and  thotights  on  the  results  of  this 
cndeavrr.  Otir  cla-s  found  this  to  be  a  re- 
warding and  educational  e.periencc  How- 
ever, we  fee!  it  would  be  even  more  valuable 
to  us.  If  -.ve  could  receive  your  professional 
ideas  on  our  opinions  as  to  what  we  view  ti 
America's  role  In  world  affairs.  We  know  that 
it  Is  dlfTicuIt  for  you  to  reply  quickly,  but 
v.e  have  worked  very  hard  on  this  and  have 
tak";!!  a  serious  interest  in  your  reply.  This 
i5  a  small  project,  but  to  us  it  is  important 
because  it  i.s  a  way  in  which  we  pre  con- 
tribtiting  to  our  country's  'jettetnicnt  by 
voicing  cur  opinions  while  educating  our- 
selves. Therefore,  since  time  in  school  is 
short,  we  would  like  to  cxpres.s  our  appreci- 
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Btlon  for  all  attempts  made  by  you  to  answer 
this  letter  as  soon  as  It  Is  convenient  to 
vou.  VVe  thank  you  for  your  concern  and  re- 
quest that  you  mall  your  reply  to  the  follow- 
in?  addrei ; : 

Ed  Blazer,  83  Bellvlew  Circle,  McKees 
Eocks.  Penna.   15136. 

Latin  America:  Dan  Hucho,  Dirk  Horst- 
man,  Nick  Dudash,  Steve  Dykeman,  Randy 
Strlpp. 

Africa  and  the  Mideast:  Kathy  Devlin, 
Sherry  Shaw,  Lorl  Sm^t^,  Kim  Morris. 

Europe  and  the  Mediterranean :  Debbie 
Dunn.  Peggy  Karns,  Anita  Sommers. 

Asia  and  the  Pacific:  Lorraine  Hartman. 
Jean  Allison,  Anne  Belov,  Karen  Tesslclno, 
Marcia  BaronsXy. 

Defense:  Bruce  Blvert,  Bill  Burda,  Rich 
Lcrenzl,  Chris  Scarantlne. 

Russia:  Linda  Hnat,  Kathy  Rebeberg.  Les- 
I:e  Torek.  Leslie  Kasmar. 

President:  PaulDiehl. 

Secretary  of  State:  Ed  Blazer. 

Opposition:  Martin  Rodgers,  Ken  Mortori. 

Foreign  Policy 
The  first  issue  discussed  was  whether  or 
not  to  form  a  professional  diplom.atlc  corps 
We  decided  on  two  prograins:  Those  who 
wish  to  be  a  diplomat  and  work  with  the 
government  and  tho.se  who  want  training  to 
work  with  the  people  in  a  program  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps.  These  two  programs  are 
cambinpd  in  one  school.  For  a  period  of  four 
years  thev  attend  the  schorl  in  which  they 
receive  ?-  college  degree  aftrr  this  time.  An  In- 
ternship of  three  years  Is  then  required  In 
the  area  that  they  studied.  This  Is  to  help  give 
them  a  better  understanding  of  the  coun- 
try's cu.stoms.  the  people,  in  language,  and 
how  the  government  of  that  particular  coun- 
try operates.  After  the  internship  they  are 
eligible  for  a  higher  position  in  foreign  re- 
lations, ■» 

Along  with  this  Idea  ■we  decided  to  make 
the  Peace  Corps  international  by  allowing 
our  allies  to  Join.  We  feel  both  of  the.se  Ideas 
will  bring  the  countries  closer  to  each  other 
and  help  promote  world  peace. 

The  next  issue  was  our  foreign  student  ex- 
change program.  We  voted  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram the  same  and  no  federal  funds  would  be 
provided  to  aid  the  program.  We  feel  If  the 
program  is  paid  for  by  the  government,  peo- 
ple would  take  advantage  of  It  and  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  program.  Also,  the  family  the 
exchange  student  Is  staying  with  will  feel 
closer  to  that  student  because  they  are  pay- 
ing for  him  as  if  it  were  their  ov.n  member 
of  the  family.  We  also  proposed  a  program 
cf  student  exchange  with  Russia  and  other 
Communist-bloc  countries,  but  by  a  large 
majority  was  overruled. 

We  feel  we  are  spending  too  much  money 
on  foreign  aid  and  that  It  is  nut  going  to  the 
people  but  to  the  leaders.  In  this  event  we 
decided  to  cut  total  foreign  aid  by  lO'r.  To 
see  that  the  people  and  the  local  programs 
receive  more  money,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment will  control  one-half  of  the  foreign 
aid  glv^  to  each  separate  country  enabling 
•us  to  See  that  the  people  are  not  being 
cheated  by  their  government.  The  10'^  cut 
back  will  then  be  put  Into  what  we  devised  sis 
the  program  of  American  aid.  The  money  will 
be  used  for  local  program:-  In  the  United 
States. 

With  the  problem  of  the  draft  we  pro- 
posed the  idea  of  a  professional  army  by  the 
mid  70's  with  exception  to  allow  draft  In 
time  of  war  by  two-thirds  vote  In  Congress. 
This  profe.sslonal  army  will  receive  pay  and 
have  an  education  program  and  the  oppor- 
timltles  offered  as  the  enlisting  program  now. 
We  feel  that  the  time  we've  been  in  Viet- 
nam the  number  of  ground  troops  being 
sent  is  far  too  many.  We  feel  if  we  cut  troops 
to  logistics  It  will  lower  the  number  of  deaths 
and  possibly  help  to  de-escalate  the  war.  We 
voted  to  send  no  military  support  to  Cam- 
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bodla.  If  any  acts  of  overt  aggression  take 
place  by  North  Vietnam  we  will  retaliate 
and  send  help. 

Our  European  forces  will  remain  the  same. 
no    withdrawals. 

To  Improve  relations  with  Red  China  rec- 
ognition of  their  government  was  decided 
However,  we  still  do  not  wish  to  admit  them 
to  the  United  Nations,  although  the  vole 
was  very  close. 

We  are  spending  too  much  money  in  the 
Vietnam  crisis.  In  order  to  cut  the  "amount 
of  money  in  this  and  at  the  same  time  cut 
the  country's  entire  budget,  we  will  cut  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  Vietnam  and  un- 
channel  It,  hoping  to  pay  off  a  pa.-t  of  t he- 
country's  national  debt. 

In  the  Israeli-Arab  crisis  the  six  major 
powers  involved.  Russia,  Pr-Tnce.  Israel,  Eng- 
land, Arabia,  and  the  United  States  should 
meet  ar.d  try  to  come  up  with  a  satisfying 
solution  to  everyone.  We  will  not  give'  aid 
unless  Russia  does.  This  is  just  to  keep 
a  balance  of  power.  'Prcsei.t  Policy) 

At  this  moment  we  have  a  trade  embargo 
with  certain  African  nations.  We  would  like 
to  abolish  these  and  encourage  other  coun- 
tries to  trade  with  these  African  nations 
We  hope  this  :.ew  program  will  impri.vc 
relations  v.ith  the  African  people  and  keej. 
neutrality  leaning  in  our  favor. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  had  land 
troops  1;:  Japan.  The  war  ended  25  years  ago 
a:id  we  feel  In  that  time  they  were  capabk 
"i  develop;ng  their  own  defense.  Therefore, 
we  decided  to  remove  our  land  troops  bu. 
continue  to  leave  ot.r  nuclear  bases  on  the 
island  and  keep  control. 

In  L?tin  America,  we  feel  the  only  thlnfj  to 
do  is  to  keep  them  protrc.-slng.  We  will  in- 
crease trade  but  want  them  to  liuild  them- 
.selvos  up  plone.  We  will  also  stav  out  cf  the^r 
government  affairs  and  the  aid  that  wc  send 
them  will  be  used  for  the  v.elfare  cf  the  peo- 
iile.  With  -his  nov.-  method  of  foreign  aiti  our 
actions  fill  be  more  efficient  We  will  also 
keep  our  control  of  the  Pan.oma  Canal  for  the 
United  t.ta*es'  national  security. 

Consldcrl::g  the  nuclear  weapons  Issue,  we 
will  gi'.-e  no  nuclear  weapons  to  our  allies. 
This  would  Just  spread  nucle.ar  power  and 
make  the  Issue  worse  We  will  Invite  all  coun- 
tries Including  China,  as  thev  are  a  major 
nuclear  country,  to  the  SAL'T  talks  to  try 
to  achieve  a  total  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
allowing  each  to  visit  the  nuclear  batCG  of 
the  others  without  warning.  Thic  may  create 
a  sort  of  trust  between  the  nations  allowing 
it  to  be  considered  as  one  step  in  preventing 
a  nuclear  war  and  the  achievement  of  world 
peace. 

In  trade  with  Russia  we  will  limit  direct 
trade,  as  Indirectly  we  are  tndlng  with  Red 
China  and  North  Vietnam.  We  are  also  help- 
ing to  enhance  ihe  economy  of  Russia,  this 
must  be  stopp.^d.  We  ulso  don't  want  to  help 
them  industrialize  by  our  trade. 

This  is  our  forelFn  policy.  We  hope  you  con- 
sider and  repd  this  seriously.  We  are  not 
criticizing  the  present  policy  as  we  agree 
with  it  in  some  ways.  We  hope  you  think  this 
as  worthwhile  as  we  did  Thank  you  again 
fcr  vour  time. 


FOREIGNERS  SEE  MAIN  STREETS 
OF  AMERICA  BY  COURTESY  OF 
WOMAN  AMBASSADOR  OF  GOOD 
WILL 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  account  of  how  one  woman,  Mrs. 
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Clark  Mollenhofl,  of  Washington,  D.C, 
without  benefit  of  a  Federal  subsidy  or 
help  of  the  State  Depaitmeni.  is  ac- 
quainting foreigners  with  the  heartland 
of  America  and  the  people  who  produce 
more  than  their  share  of  the  world's 
food  and  fiber. 

The  excellent  article  is  written  by  Don- 
nie  RadclilTe.  a  stall  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  and  appears  in  the 
June  28  issue  of  that  newspaj^er. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Georgia  Mol- 
lenhofl, as  she  is  known  to  her  many 
friends,  and  her  husband,  are  natives 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Iowa  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent and  I  am  particularly  pleaded  that 
this  is  the  area  Mrs.  MollcnliofT  has 
chosen  to  acquaint  foreign  visitors  with 
the  American  way  of  life,  urban  and 
rural. 

The  article  follows : 

Selling  Mai.n  Street.  A.meeica 

Out  where  the  pigs  are  pinker,  the  corn  Is 
greener  and  the  flag  sometimes  seems  red- 
white-and-bluer  ilian  anywhere  else,  a  Wash- 
ington hausewife  is  f-elling  America  to  for- 
eigners while  nobody  is  looking. 

Not  the  slick  Madison  Avenue  way  or 
with  the  clocked  precision  of  Foggy  Bottom. 

She  sticks  to  Main  Street  sinipiic.ty  and 
kitchen  table  Intimacy,  exposing  lier  charges 
to  marshmallow  salads  and  chiclten  divine, 
milking  iiLachines  and  combiner,  R..,iary 
Clubs  and  honorary  c:t)c3n£h!p-. 

"They  shn  lid  put  a  bust  of  Georgia  in  the 
C.\pitol,"  half-serlously  suggests  a  Rhodcslan 
woman  cf  Mrs,  Clark  Mcllenholf,  a  displaced 
lowan  who  since  1966  has  been  showing  the 
tall  corn  country  of  her  native  state  to  wives 
of  Washington  d.plomats 

"I  never  tliink  of  myself  as  a  pioneer," 
replies  Georgia  wondrously.  "I  always  say 
I'm  a  ccmblnaticn  top  sergeant  and  den 
mother.  " 

lOW.^'S    CEST    SALE.-MAN 

She  neglects  to  add  to'.ir  guide  extraordi- 
naire and  Iowa's  best  salesman  tjiict  Meredith 
Willson's  "Music  Man  '  sang  aiid  danced  his 
way  into  America' s  he.ir'».i=  UKre  tiiaii  a 
dec-ide  ago. 

Though  WiUson  set  his  reminiscences  of 
the  good  old  day;  m  his  hometown  of  iviason 
City  to  rousing  tempos  and  noitaJgic  ballads, 
GcLiigit  Jii'./ilcnholf  r. .tiles  hers  cff  in  un- 
cluttered Midwestern  prose. 

"Those  lush  green  cornfields  and  fat  cows 
do  something"  to  thu  woman  who  has  seen 
more  of  the  world  than  most  people,  whose 
husband  has  been — and  until  in:d-Ju'.y  will 
be — an  Insider  at  the  White  House  and  who 
has  moved  In  some  of  Washington's  most 
sophisticated,  glamorous  circles. 

None  of  it  appears  to  have  spoiled  the 
Webster  City  girl  who  married  a  beau  from 
her  high  school  journalism  clas^,  saw  him 
go  on  to  capture  the  covc'ed  Pulrzcr  Prize 
and  laughs  off  her  own  WTitlng  talents  with 
"I've  never  done  anything  more  than  WTlte 
notes  to  the  milkman" 

She  feels  she  l^s  immune  to  Washington's 
social  and  political  whirlpool,  even  the  most 
recent  episode  involving  her  husband  Critics 
claim  that  hard-charging  Clark  Mollenhoff 
weiit  too  far  in  pursuing  his  Job  as  the  Pres- 
ident's Investigator. 

"I  don't  care  if  people  like  Clark  or  dis- 
agree with  him.  taut  when  they  base  wiiat 
they  sav  rbcut  him  on  false  facts  it  makes 
me  mad." 

She  says  happily  she  will  be  seeing  more 
of  hln;  now  that  he  Is  returnmL;  'o  news- 
papering  as  chief  of  the  Des  Moines  Register's 
Was}<lngton  bureau. 

And  she  will  probably  be  seeing  more  of 
Iowa,  too,  an  experience  she  felt  for  four 
years  she  should  share  with  others  to  prove 
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there  Is  something  else  to  America  besides 
the  French  provincial  drawing  rooms  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Working  with  her  brother  Brad  Osmund- 
son  and.  subsequently  the  Webster  City 
Rotary  Club,  she  focused  her  message  to 
foreign  guests  on  the  •middlest"  (at  least 
in  size  I  of  Middle  America  that  feeds  so 
much  of  the  world. 

..'•^       DRIVES  VI.\  TURNPIKE 

Four  years  ago  she  Invited  one  woman  each 
from  South  Africa,  the  Netherlands  and 
India,  packed  them  Into  the  family's  new 
1966  sedan  (which  she  still  drives),  fed  them 
at  turnpike  coffee  shops  and  bedded  them 
down  overnight  at  a  wayside  motel. 

When  she  turned  up  in  Webster  City.  1,100 
miles  and  a  day  and  a  half  later,  she  was 
convinced  that  "if  I  had  chosen  three  of 
my  closest  friends,  I  couldn't  have  had  more 
fun." 

What  ensued  was  a  week  of  turning 
Webster  City  (pop.  9.000)  upside-down  and 
Inslde-out,  a  pattern  which  has  varied  little 
in  the  four  trips  since.  Staying  with  different 
families  each  night  ("I  didn't  want  them  to 
know  only  the  most  successful") ,  the  visitors 
gobbled  up  hearty  helpings  of  food  and 
thought  persuasively  served  by  their  hosts. 

In    exchange,    the    women    talked    freely 
about  their  own  countries,  for  according  to 
Georgia  "while  their  embassies  forbid  them 
to  make  political  speeches,  they  may  answer  ' 
any  questions  raised."  y 

"Yoxi're  really  on  the  hot  seat,"  Bays 
Mrs.  John  Hoopier  of  Rhodesia  who  rernem- 
bers  being  asked  on  the  1968  trip  about  her 
country's  gross  national  product  and  the 
size  of  its  largest  farms. 

WELL    INFORMED 

"I  said  30,000  acraS'aad  then  I  began  to 
worry.  'For  Pete's  sakfe.'  I  said  to  myself,  'I'd 
better  telephone  mv  husband.'  " 

Mrs.  Wallie  MeyerV|»*-^outh  Africa,  cross- 
questioned  vigorously  this  spring  on  apart- 
held,  found  a  few  of  her  interrogators  ex- 
ceedingly well  informed 

"A  doctor  told  me  later  that  he  had  made 
a  special  study  so  he  could  put  tricky  ques- 
tions to  me.  "  she  laughs. 

While  none  of  the  talk  has  ever  turned 
hostile,  some  of  it  shows  how  much  hosts 
and  g\ie.~.ts  have  to  learn  about  each  other. 

Mrs  Kofi  Poku  of  Ghana,  resplendent  In 
turban  and  long  cotton  print  dress,  was 
struck  by  repeated  references  to  Kenya  In 
conversations  last  fall  with  school  children. 

DODGE    OPINIONS 

"All  the  time  they  say  Kenya  ("It's  true." 
Interrupts  Mrs.  Meyer) .  I  say  I  don't  know  all 
about  Africa,  but  there  are  four  divisions  and 
your  teachers  should  teach  you  that." 

Some  of  the  wives,  such  as  quiet,  pretty 
Mrs.  Ted  Woodfield  of  New  Zealand  who 
with  Mrs.  Meyer  and  Mrs.  Paull  Opas  of 
Finland  are  back  from  the  1970  trip  to  Port 
Dodge,  Iowa,  avoided  observations  on  Amer- 
ica's domestic  affairs. 

"To  those  asking  me  about  New  Zealand's 
reaction  to  what  is  happening  here,  I  said  I 
hadn't  been  home  for  2' 2  years." 

Attitudes  and  political  philosophies  are 
part  of  the  fascination,  but  none  overlook 
the  warmth  and  hospitality  of  a  small  mid- 
west town. 

They  are  lastingly  Impressed,  too,  with  the 
surprising  realization,  as  Mrs.  Hooper  put  It. 
"that  these  people  aren't  parochial.  Many 
have  traveled  and  know  about  the  world." 

Swiss-born  Mrs.  Ernest  Andres,  "class"  of 
1969,  came  back  to  Washington  awed  by  the 
size  of  Iowa  farms  and  the  men  who  run 
them,  sometimes  almost  singlehandedly. 

LITTLE    ESCAPES 

For  her.  they  were  not  farmers  but  "agri- 
cultural-Industrialists" whose  wives  with 
college  degrees  operate  efficient  farmhou.ses 
and  take  active  part  in  community  affairs. 
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Little  escaped  her  gaze  whether  It  was 
carpeting  on  kitchen  floors,  gleaming  yellow 
school  buses  covering  400  miles  every  day  or 
fat  pink  pigs. 

"I  couldn't  believe  that  anything  so  siiyeet 
and  pink  could  be  dangerous  But  a  farmer 
told  us  to  be  careful  because  a  short  time 
before  a  neighbor  had  been  found  dead  In 
the  pen — half  eaten!" 

Tlie  only  "singing"  the  visitors  have  to  do 
for  their  expense-p.iid  trips  underwTitten  by 
the  Webst«r  City  and  Fort  Dodge  Rotary 
Clubs  is  a  brief  speech  at  a  banquet  the  last 
night   they  are  in  town. 

Rehearsing  becomes  a  Georgia  Mollenhoff- 
imposed  discipline  because,  according  to  Mrs. 
Paull.  "we  read  our  si^eeches  every  night  be- 
fore going  to  sleep  and  even  at  the  hair- 
dressers." 

When  Antoinette  Meyer  noticed  a  man  in 
the  front  row  who  appeared  to  be  sleeping 
(though  she  later  learned  he  was  partially 
deaf),  she  almost  panicked, 

TRIPLET    RECITAL 

"If  this  man  is  sleeping."  she  thought  to 
herself,  "what  will  the  rest  be  doing?"  Up  on 
the  dais  "like  a  mother  whose  triplets  are  in 
a  recital"  sits  a  beaming  Georgia,  relieved 
once  again  that  she  has  found  a  winning 
combination  of  women.  • 

"I  try  to  strike  a  geographical  balance  In 
the  continents  they  represent  plus  ple.-isant 
people  to  travel  witli  who  will  get  something 
out  of  it  all." 

Up  at  5  am.  the  day  of  departure,  the 
women  climb  sleepy-eyed  Into  Georgia's 
waiting  automobile.  Most  come  laden  w^ith 
souvenirs,  such  as  Mrs.  Ertugral  Koprulu 
of  Turkey  who  crammed  giant  ptimpkiJi.s  for 
her  children  into  the  trunk. 

SOME    LESS 

Some  are  less  encumtjered.  When  Mrs. 
Hiroshl  Dol  of  Japan  emerged  from  a  Web- 
ster City  store  last  fall,  she  complained  to 
Georgia  "I  look  and  look  but  everything  Is 
'Made  in  Japan.'  " 

The  return  to  Washington  goes  quickly  as 
confessions  and  sometimes  hidden  "talents" 
begin  to  emerge. 

Mrs.  Doi  ate  marshmallow  salad  at  three 
Webster  City  homes,  uncertain  whether  It 
was  meant  to  be  dessert  or  salad.  Another 
wife  was  locked  in  a  bathroom  with  her  host 
when  he  Inadvertently  shut  the  door,  then 
couldn't  find  the  key. 

One  wife  turned  out  to  be  a  sleep-walker 
when,  the  last  morning  in  the  motel,  a  room- 
mate turned  back  the  covers  to  find  her  com- 
panion  fully-clothed. 

"I  now  ask  if  anyone  sleep  walks."  chuckles 
Georgia  of  her  advance  screenings  for  the 
trip. 

She  might  like  to  see  her  "tours"  ex- 
panded a  bit  but  she  Is  catitlous  to  do  so  If 
it  would  alter  what  she  calls  "the  Intimacy" 
her  tiny  groups  of  three  always  attain. 

Her  alms  are  revelation,  harmony  and  In- 
ternational camaraderie. 

Says  Mrs.  Andres  as  testimony:  "I  come 
younger  back." 


July  2,  1970 


IS   HARPING    CRITICISM   THEIR 
DUTY? 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  .some 
strange  things  going  on  in  network 
journalism  these  days.  After  reading  a 
verbatim  transcript  of  CBS  radio  net- 
work's    commentary'     after     President 


Nixon's  address  on  June  3,  I  would  have 
to  agree  with  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Sunday 
Capital-Journal,  "Is  Harping  Criticism 
Their  Duty?"  It  is  a  sad  day  when  our 
network  news  commentators  automati- 
cally feel  compelled  to  take  the  opposite 
side  from  the  President  on  leports  of 
tins  kind.  The  editorial  makes  this  point 
with  clarity.  I  commend  it  to  the  study  of 
my  colleagues,  as  follows : 

Is  Harping  Criticism  Their  Duty? 

During  an  "Instant  analysis"  of  President 
Nixon's  speech  on  the  Cambodian  operation, 
a  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  commenta- 
tor made  a  remark  which  certainly  is  open 
to  debate. 

Robert  Pierpolnt,  speaking  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  President  addressed  the  nation  by 
radio  and  television,  asserted  that  "we  per- 
haps have  to  take  the  other  side." 

And  then  he  and  two  other  CBS  commen- 
tators proceeded  to  tear  the  President's 
speech  apart.  In  doing  so.  they  Implied  sev- 
eral times  Nixon  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  In  portions  of  his  speech  and 
even  indicated  that  he  was  attempting  to 
hoodwink  the  public  In  others. 

Bruce  Morton,  one  of  the  commentators, 
called  one  paragraph  of  the  President's 
speech  "deliberately  fuzzy";  Pierpolnt  termed 
another  of  Nixon's  statements  a  "kind  of 
doubletalk,"  and  the  third  commentator, 
Alexander  Kendrlck  came  near  calling  the 
President  a  liar  when  he  asserted  the  admin- 
istration had  been  losing  "credibility  with 
all  those  conflicting  stories  and  second 
thoughts  about  what  was  actually  happen- 
ing in  Cambodia." 

All  this  and  much  more  within  a  matter 
of  minutes  after  Nixon  finished  his  speech. 
Doubtless  copies  of  the  address  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  broadcasters  and  newsmen  about 
an  hour  before  the  President  went  on  the  air, 
but  even  so  It  was  hardly  sufliclent  time  for 
the  CBS  commentators  to  dig  very  deeply 
into  It. 

Pierpolnt  toward  the  end  of  the  comments 
by  the  ttoree  ready-made  experts  asserted,  "I 
would  say  that  we  as  broadcasters  are  trying 
to  an!5wer  the  President's  claims,  and  try- 
ing to  show  a  bit  of  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  I  think  it's  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
do  so." 

It  Is  this  line  of  thinking  that  Is  debata- 
ble. It  Is  especially  so,  when  the  commenta- 
tors— and  CBS  Is  not  alone  In  this— auto- 
matically oppose  the  President  on  almost 
everything  he  says  or  does. 

Is  It  the  function  of  the  broadcasters,  who 
purportedly  are  news  broadcasters,  not  edi- 
torialists, to  riddle  the  President's  every  word 
and  action? 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  If  some  other  spokes- 
man would  analyze  a  presidential  address 
after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  careful 
study?  He  could  be  a  member  of  Congress 
or  someone  else  equally  prominent,  who  is 
well  versed  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 

This  would  put  him  mere  on  a  par  with  the 
President  and  be  less  a  4;ravesty  of  the  func- 
tions of  news  broadcasting. 

Good  newspapers  scrupulously  separate 
news  and  editorials,  with  the  former  contain- 
ing unbiased,  straightforward  reporting.  Edi- 
torials, on  the  other  hand,  by  their  very 
function,  state  opinions. 

It  Is  fitting  the  networks  have  opinions, 
but  to  combine  reporting  and  editorializ- 
ing— as  the  commentators  did  after  the  Cam- 
bodian speech  and  so  frequently  do  after 
Nixon  speaks — Is  to  slant  the  news.  More- 
over, it  frequently  Is  ill-mannered  and  even 
rude  to  the  nation's  chief  executive. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  President  Nixon  or 
any  other  public  official  should  be  immune 
to  criticism.  Far  from  It.  In  this  democracy 
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every  citizen  has  a  right  to  express  his 
opinion  on  anything  their  public  officials  say 
or  do.  But  for  news  commentators  automati- 
callv  to  take  the  side  opposite  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  feel  Impelled  to  do  so  is  something 
else  again. 

Sometime  It  would  be  refreshing  to  hear  a 
radio  or  television  commentator  say,  "That 
was  a  good  speech." 

Do  you  think  you  ever  will? 


OPERATION  COOPERATION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  the  ninth  in  the 
Cliristian  Science  Monitor's  series  on  in- 
ternational narcotics  trafTic.  This  par- 
ticular installment  deals  with  the  flow 
of  drugs  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States,  and  the  efforts  to  limit  tliat  flow. 
The  difficulties  of  achieving  tlii.'-j  end  are 
enormous  given  the  common  border  be- 
tween our  countries;  and  once  again  the 
prime  v.eapon  to  limit  this  traffic  is  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  growing 
and  producing  nation — in  this  case. 
Mexico.  Such  cooperation  is  absolutely 
essential  if  these  druRs  arc  to  be  cut  off 
at  their  source. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  this 
fine  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

(From  the  Chri.itian  Science  Monitor. 
June  26,  1070| 
UNriED    States    and    Mexico    Fight    Traf- 
fickers:    Operation     Cooperation     Now 
Unlierway — Part  IX 

(By  John  Hughes) 
Mexico  City. — In  the  conimi'.nlcatlons  cen- 
ter, warning  lights  flicker.  Electronics  sen- 
sors, sj-.vn  along  the  border,  have  detected 
Infiltration  across  an  Isolated  sector. 

Ai  ilie  same  time,  a  blip  shows  up  on  the 
edge  of  a  radar  screen.  It  is  an  uiiident:!ied 
aircraft,  coming  in  fast  and  low  in  the  dark- 
ne.ss.  Buttons  are  punched.  Telephones 
Jangle.  Messages  are  flashed  to  tlie  Air  Intel- 
ligence Center.  A  helicopter  is  sent  clattering 
Into  the  air  to  check  the  ground  probe.  A 
pursuit  plane  i.s  launched  to  try  to  force 
down  the  incoming  aircraft. 

Vietnam?  Not  at  all.  All  this  Is  happeniu? 
on  the  .'Vinerican  side  of  the  Mexican-United 
Slates  border.  The  infiltrators  are  not  North 
Vietnamese  guerrillas,  but  Mexican  "burros." 
or  sinuE^i'Iers,  trying  to  make  it  Into  the 
United  States  with  an  Illicit  load  of  narcotics. 
The  plane,  chartered  by  narcotics  traf- 
fickers and  flown  by  an  American  mer- 
cenary, is  trying  to  evade  the  border  patrol's 
radar  net.  If  it  succeeds,  it  will  put  down  at 
a  remote  airstrip  with  a  full  load  of  smuggled 
drugs  for  American  addicts. 

running  fight  waged 

Incur.-iior.s  like  these  are  routine  today 
along  the  United  States's  1.800-mile  border 
with  Mexico.  U  S.  customs  officers,  border 
guards,  and  narcotics  agents  are  waging  a 
runniiii^  war  against  traffickers  intent  on 
maintaining  a  massive  illegal  flow  of  drugs 
across  America's  southern  border. 

The  contest  is  mostly  uneven.  Despite 
heightened  effort  and  tightened  security,  the 
lawmen  are  spread  thin.  Wild  terrain  favors 
the  smugglers.  Much  of  the  time  it  Is  the 
smugglers  who  win. 

American    and    Mexican   authorities   seize 
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some  shipments  and  their  Increased  effort 
has  forced  traffickers  to  vary  their  methods. 
A.s  the  heat  is  put  on  land  and  air  routes 
across  the  border,  there  are  indications  that 
traffickers  are  making  gre:iter  use  01  the  sea- 
lanes. 

Thousands  of  pleasure  and  fishing  boats 
operate  in  the  coastal  waters  off  Southern 
California  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Besides 
fish  and  weekend  sailors,  some  carry  nar- 
cotics. 

One  bo.it  owner  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
border  was  propositioned  recently  by  a  Call- 
lornia  syndicate  to  run  five  tons  of  mari- 
juana up  the  coast. 

But,  for  every  shipment  detected,  many 
more  get  through.  Across  the  Mexican  border. 
narcotics  flow  into  the  United  States  like 
water  through  a  broad-gauged  sieve. 

Fifteen  percent  of  all  heroin  used  in  the 
United  States  comes  'rom  Mexico.  All  of 
Tex.is  and  California  are  i^erved  from  Mexico. 
In  the  Mexican  stales  of  Slnaloa.  Durango. 
.Soiiora.  Nayarlt.  and  Chiliuahua,  some  2,000 
ppa.sants  grow  opium  Illegally. 

Cinverted  into  heroin  in  clandestine  labo- 
ratories, it  is  smuggled  acroS»-the  border  at 
such  crossing  points  as  San  'Vbidro,  Calexico. 
Nogales.  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  and  Laredo. 
From  the  American  border  towns  11  is  quickly 
moved  on  to  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Denver, 
Phoetiix.  Albuquerque,  Houston,  Fort  Worih, 
and  Dallas. 

Mexico  Is  also  a  transshipment  point  for 
heroin  Irom  France  en  route  to  the  United 
States,  European  heroin  comes  in  by  sea 
through  the  eastern  p.'irt  of  Veracruz,  or  by 
air  through  Mexico  City.  Then  it  is  smuggled 
north  and  cu  to  cities  on  the  U.S.  Eastern 
,-C';;board,  usually  New  York. 

Mexico  supplies  ntOFt  niarijuan.i.  or  "pot," 
tisf  d  in  tiie  United  States.  * 

Marijuana  grow.=;  everywhere  In  Mexico,  but 
particularly  in  the  states  of  Guerrero,  Jalisco. 
Slnaloa,  and  TamauUp;t.s.  More  potent  than 
Ainori  can -grown  marijuan.i,  i'.-  linds  a  ready 
market.  Some  expcr'.s  say  a^;  much  as  1,000 
tons  a  year  floods  across  the  boroer. 

A  presidential  tp.sk  force  concluded  recent- 
ly that  tlic  "ready  availability"  of  Mexican 
marijuana  hdS  "t^lgnificiutly  affected  the  In- 
crease m  drug  abuse  "  In  the  United  States. 

Major  read  route  for  narcotic^  on  the  Mexi- 
can .^Idc  of  the  border  is  vl:i  Route  15  to  Santa 
Ana  111  the  .State  of  Sonora,  Tlien  the  traffic 
moves  on  up  Route  15  to  Nogales  or  via  Route 
2  to  western  Arizona  and  California. 

tllSTRIBUTION    SKETCHED 

In  the  United  States.  .San  Diego  and  Lo,5 
.Angeles  have  become  marijuana  distribution 
points  for  the  re".t  cf  the  country, 

Mexico  Is  also  a  transit  point  for  cocaine 
.'hipments  to  the  United  States  from  Latin 
.America,  primrrily  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Also 
in  the  narcotics  package  ntoved  across  the 
border  are  amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 
Sometimes  the.=e  are  produced  in  Mexico  It- 
s^f.  Ironic.iHy.  some  ::re  made  in  the  United 
.St^e.=.  Exported  legally  to  Mexico,  they  are 
being  Illegally  smuggled  b.ick  into  the  United 
Ft:  tes  for  r.se  by  addicts. 

Despite  mcrea.'^.ed  vigilance  by  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  narcotics  traffickers  are  still 
moving  most  of  their  merchandise  over  land 
routes  into  the  United  States. 

Muc'a  travels  blatantly  by  car  through  reg- 
ular checkpoints  on  main  hlghw.iys  .icroes 
the  border.  Tiiousands  of  .American  tourists 
and  thousands  cf  Mexican  workers  cross  the 
border  each  day.  They  are  Impossible  to 
screen. 

Says  one  top  narcotics  agent: 

"You  can't  se.irch  every  truck  .'tnd  car. 
What  you  need  is  inside  information  about 
a  specific  shipment.  Without  it.  a  lot  obvi- 
ously gets  through." 

Thus  the  innocent-looking  weekend  camp- 
er, the  visitor  to  a  Mexican  bullfight,  tlie 
serviceman  heading  for  Tijuana  could  each 
carry  a  couple  of  kilos  of  heroin  back  to  the 
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United  States,  cr  even  a  trunkload  of  mari- 
juana. 

Other  loads  are  carried  across  the  border 
on  foot  by  Mexican  "burros,"  or  smugglers. 
They  choose  remote,  unfenced  sectors  and 
blip  through  under  cover  of  darknes,s.  These, 
however,  are  lowly  couriers  con,sidered  ex- 
pendable by  the  big-time  traffickers.  They 
have  little  inside  knowledge  of  the  'Organiza- 
tions for  which  they  work.  Tlieir  capture 
rarely  imperils  the  major  racketeers 

The  traffickers  have  a  much  heavier  in- 
vestment in  drug  cargoes  slippea  across  the 
border  by  private  aircraft.  These  planes  are 
generally  rented  or  leased  in  the  United 
Sta'es  and  flown  to  makeshift  air-strips  in 
Mexico  to  pick  up  shipments  of  narcotics. 

Their  pilots  weave  their  way  through 
mountain  passes,  or  fly  low  at  night,  in  an 
effort  to  evade  detection.  Once  back  in  the 
Un:ted  S-ates.  they  land  on  highways,  or  at 
l:ttle-used  country  airports,  or  air-drop  tlieir 
cargoe.':,  at  prearranged  points. 

The  U.S.  Immigration  and  Customs  serv- 
ices opera'^e  a  number  of  aircraft  along  the 
lengthy  border,  btit  most  are  for  observation, 
and  only  a  few  have  pur.suit  capability.  How- 
ever, dossiers  on  suspect  pilots  are  continu- 
al!:.- updated  at  the  Air  Intelligence  Center 
in  Yuma.  Ariz  .  where  files  are  kept  on  more 
than  73.000  private  aircraft  and  pilots. 

EEaOURCt.5    CALLED    INADEQfATE 

Now  there  Is  a  new  factor.  This  is  the 
prospect  of  increased  smuggling  through 
coastal  waters.  Thousands  of  pleasure  boats 
clutter  harbors  in  southern  Ca'ifornia.  They 
are  difficult  to  police  and  slip  back  and  forth 
between  Mexic:j  and  their  home  ports  with 
little  hindrance. 

.Alarmed  by  the  drwj  flow  fr^.m  Mexico. 
th.e  Nixon  administration  last  ye.tr  launched 
a  campaign  to  cut  back  the  traif.c  A  top-level 
task  force  pre:-ented  President  Nixon  wHh  a 
s.imber  report.  Narcotics  smuggling  acros.s  the 
Mexican  border,  it  warned,  was  'increasing 
at  an  alarming  ra*o."  The  problem,  it  said, 
wa-r  becoming  "more  serious  and  cf  greater 
magnitude." 

Des;.itc  American  encouragement,  declared 
the  task  forces  report  bluntly.  Mexican  re- 
■sourcss  and  effort  "continue  to  be  inadequate 
in  the  face  of  the  problem." 

The  task  force  made  several  recommenda- 
tion,s  for  increased  security  and  surveillance 
along  the  U.S. -Mexican  border.  Soon  after, 
the  United  States  Government  launched 
Operation  Intercept,  a  much-publicized  ex- 
periment in  which  tr.'ivelers  to  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  were  subjected  to  intensi- 
fied search  at  the  border.  Cars  were  stacked 
up  for  hours  on  end.  Normal,  traffic  was  dis- 
rupted. ^^^ 

The  experiment  \\jtf^i^Tt  lived.  Clearly  no 
professional  traffickers  sent  shipments 
through  the  checkpoints  when  they  were 
under  such  close  scrutiny. 

But  the  object  of  Operation  Intercept  was 
not  so  much  to  arrest  drug-sm.upgling  am- 
ateurs, as  to  jog  the  Mexican  Government 
Itself  into  action.  In  this  respect,  it  suc- 
ceeded. 

Operation  Intercept  was  qulcklv  superseded 
by  Operation  Cooperation.  The  United  States 
and  Mexican  Governments  agreed  on  a  bi- 
lateral program  to  cut  back  the  drug  traffic. 
Goveniment  liaison  at  high  level  has  con- 
timied  since. 

While  the  United  States  has  tightened  se- 
curity on  Its  side  of  the  herder,  the  Mexicans 
have  pledged  to  hunt  traffickers  on  their  side 
and  step  up  campaigns  to  elintinate  their 
opium  and  marijuana  crops 

Since  the  agreement.  Mexic.m  police  have 
publicized  a  number  of  seizures.  Public  bon- 
fires of  captured  marijuana  have  been  osten- 
sibly lit.  Mexican  Attorney-General  Julio 
Sanchez  Vargas  said  recently  165  tons  of 
marijuana  have  been  confiscated  since  the 
start  of  Operation  Cooperation. 
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Mexican  police  smashed  a  heroin  ring  In 
Tijuana  and  put  a  heroin  laboratory  out  of 
business. 

The  Mexican  Army  has  launched  drives, 
with  up  to  10,000  soldiers  sweeping  through 
the  mountains  in  search  of  Illicit  marijuana 
and  opium  plantations.  Planes  have  dropped 
leaflets  to  farmers  in  remote  t.reas,  warning 
them  to  get  out  of  the  narcotics  business. 

LONG  STRUGGLE  SEEN 

The  United  States  is  making  available  air- 
craft, iensing  devices,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  equipment  to  help  the  Mexicans  in 
their  drive. 

All  this  Is  welcome  progress.  But  the  (flow 
of  drugs  across  the  border  has  to  date  sh^n 
no  appreciable  decline. 

Experts  believe  Mexico  faces  a  long.  hard, 
struggle  against  the  narcotics  producers  and 


traffickers.  Despite  the  penalties,  marijuana 
and  opium  are  cash  crops  for  Mexican  peas- 
ants hard  put  to  make  ends  meet. 

One  problem  is  the  slender  size  of  the  po- 
lice force  dealing  with  narcotics  offenders  in 
Mexico.  Enforcement  of  federal  narcotics 
laws  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Police,  or  Federales.  These  number 
some  250  men.  and  only  a  handful  of  these 
are  on  narcotics  duty.  Local  police  forces 
sometimes  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
erales on  narcotics  cases. 

As  with  many  poor  countries,  there  is  the 
problem  of  corruption  among  the  police. 
Some  policemen,  thougli  ill  paid,  wear  well- 
cut  suits  and  own  luxurious  houses  which 
clearly  could  not  have  been  financed  on 
their  official  salaries. 

Says  one  high-placed  Mexican:  "If  you've 
got  money   in   this  country,   you  can  carry 


on  any  racket.  And  If  you  get  caught,  you 
can  get  off.  It  depends  who  you  know,  and 
how  much  you  can  pay." 

Another  problem  is  political  uncertalntv 
which  is  hindering  implementation  of  the 
antlnarcotlcs  program.  In  January,  Luis 
Echeverra  Is  expected  to  become  Mexico's 
new  president.  But  in  the  meantime  there 
is  hesitation  in  government  circles  about 
launching  Mexico  on  a  program  which  could 
undergo  major  revision  and  change  la 
January. 

Personnel  trained  now  might  well  be  re- 
placed early  next  year  by  other  appointees. 
The  program's  direction  and  emphasis  could 
shift. 

Despite  Mexico's  declared  good  intentions, 
factors  such  as  these  make  experts  skeptical 
of  any  dramatic  cutback  In  the  flow  of  drugs 
across  the  United  State's  southern  border. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D ,  ofTercd  the  following  prayer: 

Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever:  for  in 
the  Lord  God  is  everlasting  strength. — 
Isaiah  26:  4. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee 
for  our  brief  recess,  for  the  rest  of  the 
nights,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  days, 
and  for  the  beginning  of  another  week. 
As  we  face  the  tasks  and  trials  of  these 
hours  help  us  to  trust  Thee  completely 
and  strengthen  us  to  do  what  we  ought 
to  do. 

Bless  these  Representatives  and  pro- 
tect our  countiy,  keeping  them  all  in  Thy 
love  and  peace,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  1.  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrinpton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Pleasant  Valley  Canal,  Calif., 
to  Coallnga  Canal;  and 

H.J.  Res.  746.  Jolnc  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  16595.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  17070.  An  act  to  Improve  and  mod- 
Vrnlze  the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  17619.  An  aci,  making  appropriations 
fol»  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lited  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  for  other  purp>oses;  and 

Hit  17711.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Colvmibia  Cooperative  Association  Act. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  15733)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  a  temporary  15  per 
centum  increase  in  annuities,  to  change 
for  a  temporary  period  the  method  of 
computing  interest  on  investments  of 
the  railroad  retirement  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes";  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  a,=;ked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
R^GLETON,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr.  S.axbe  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  up>on  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  17619)  entitled  'An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Boccs.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hoase  is  requested: 

S.  531.  An  act  to  establish  the  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park  In  the  State  of  Utah: 

S.  532.  An  act  to  establish  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Utah; 

S.  3074.  An  act  to  provide  minimum  dis- 
closure standards  for  written  warranties  and 
guaranties  of  consumer  products  against 
defect  or  malfunction:  to  define  minimum 
Federal  content  standards  for  such  warran- 
ties and  guaranties:  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3366.  An  act  to  make  banks  in  Ameri- 
can Samoa  eligible  for  Federal  depwsit  in- 
surance under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyung  Ae 
Oh; 

S.  3649.  An  act  relating  to  the  rental  of 
space  for  the  accommodation  of  District 
of  Columbia  agencies  and  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3777.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  protection  of  public  lands  from  fires, 
In  advance  of  approprlatior.s  therefor,  and  to 
twice  renew  such  contracts. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  John  H.  Rous- 
selot,  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of 
oCace  today.  His  certificate  of  election 
has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest. 
and  no  question  has  been  raised  with 
respect  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

July   1.   1970. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I^ursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  June  30,  1970,  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  follow- 
ing message: 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17868)  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Respectftilly  yours, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By     W.  Raymond  Colley. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

July   2.    1970. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  June  30,  1970,  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  follow- 
ing message: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  Concurrent  Resolution   (H.  Con. 


Res.  669)  entitled  "Concurrent  Resolution 
recognizing  the  Importance  of  Honor  Amer- 
ica Day." 

Respectfully, 

\V.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By     W.  Raymond  Colley. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  him  on  Tuesday,  June  30, 
1970,  he  did  on  July  1,  1970,  sign  the 
following  enrolled  bill  of  the  House: 

H.R.  17868.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1971.   and   for  other  purposes. 


INTELLECTUAL  MYOPIA 

I  Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  calls  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  an  "up- 
start" and  talks  of  suggested  "Mc- 
Carthyism."  all  can  see  the  depths  of  the 
infection  of  intellectual  myopia  that  pre- 
vails in  the  legislative  branch.  It  is  a 
dangerous  disease,  for  those  who  have  it 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  academic  accomplishments. 

The  Vice  President  has  spoken  coura- 
geously and  for  the  most  part  respon- 
sibly, in  criticism  of  forces  seeking  to  tear 
down  the  institutions  of  our  land.  His 
strongly  anti-Communist  stands,  and  his 
firm  commitment  to  a  position  of  U.S. 
strength  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
backed  by  a  continuing  military  defense 
capability,  has  invited  attack  from  intel- 
lectuals of  liberal  persuasion  of  whom  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee fancies  himself  a  spokesman. 

God  save  the  United  States  of  America 
should  the  myopic  permissiveness  of  such 
men  ever  control  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It 
has  had  far  too  much  influence  upon  it 
to  date.  America  must  stay  strong,  be  of 
good  faith  and  in  common  faith  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  which  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident so  ably  speaks. 

To  call  the  Veep  a  McCarihyite  upstart 
for  his  efforts  to  reconstitute  our  people's 
rightful  pride  in  America's  role  of  help- 
ing smaller  nations  remain  free  from  the 
terror  and  slavery  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  to  stand  firm  at  home  against 
the  violence-prone  in  our  society,  is  to 
evidence  a  myopia  that  apparently  has 
become  a  serious  malady  in  high  places. 


REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  976,  the 


report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
copies  sent  to  each  Member. 

I  point  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  only  28 
days  after  this  resolution  was  adopted, 
this  committee  has  completed  its  work. 

Tlie  committee  hopes  this  report  will 
serve  as  an  updated  reference  for  each 
Member.  Later,  an  appendix  of  detailed 
supporting  data  will  be  released  to  the 
Members. 

Next  Monday,  July  13,  during  a  spe- 
cial order  our  committee  will  discuss 
its  report  in  detail  and  would  invite  the 
Members  to  participate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  report  will 
prove  again  to  the  American  people  that 
this  House  is  vitally  concerned  wherevei 
Americans  are  fighting  and  dying  and 
this  body  will  always  search  for  more  in- 
formation to  make  comprehensive  votes. 
We  believe  this  report  will  help  to  do 
this. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— CHANGE 

'Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  of  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gram. We  had  announced  that  House 
Resolution  1031  amending  the  rules  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  lobbying  prac- 
tices and  campaign  contributions,  would 
be  called  up  on  Tuesday.  At  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  bill  will  go  over  and  will  be 
called  up  on  Wednesday. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


GOLD      AND     SILVER      ARTICLES — 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8673) 
to  protect  consumers  by  providing  a  civil 
remedy  for  misrepresentation  of  the 
quality  of  articles  composed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Si^eakcr.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  ever 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  t 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  1972 
UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  562, 
expi-essing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  actively  participate  in  the  1972 
United  Nations  Conicrence  on  Human 
Environment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PUBLIC  PRINTER  TO 
GRANT  COMPENSATORY  TIME  TO 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  'H.R.  14453) 
to  authorize  the  Public  Printer  to  grant 
time  off  as  compensation  ior  overtmie 
worked  by  certain  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  for  other 
pui'poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.    14453 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amctica  in  Congress  asiC7nb!cd.  That  section 
305  of  title  44,  United  States  Code  (82  Stat. 
1240:  Public  Law  90-260)  be  renumbered  as 
section  305(a)  and  that  the  following  new 
sub.=^ection  be  added: 

"(b)  The  Public  Printer  may  grant  an 
employee  paid  en  an  annual  basis  compen- 
satory time  off  from  duty  instead  of  over- 
time pay  for  overtime  work." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  p.age  1.  strike  out  lines  3  to  5.  inclu- 
sive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  secticn  305  of  title  44.  United  States 
C'Xie,  is  cLmended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  'la)'  Immediately  be- 
fore 'The  Public  Printer  may  employ  Jour- 
ne;.Tnen':  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection:  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FOREIGN  ARBITRAL  AWARDS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  'S.  3274'  to 
implement  the  Convention  on  the  Rec- 
ognition and  Enforcement  of  Foreign 
Arbitral  Awards. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con<;ideration  of  the  bilP 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
ritfht  to  object.  I  should  like  to  inquire  as 
to  the  estimated  cost  of  these  awards,  if 
the  bill  should  become  law? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  My  understanding  is  that 
in  essence  there  are  no  costs  insofar  as 
authorization  is  concerned.  That  is  clear 
from  the  legislation  itself. 

So  far  as  the  expense  to  the  countr>' 
generally  is  concerned,  it  is  estimated  a 
great  deal  of  money  will  be  saved,  be- 
cause it  will  make  possible  the  use  of 
Federal  courts  here  to  order  arbitration, 
rather  than  the  use  of  Federal  courts 
here,  which  is  the  present  practice,  to 
have  full-blown  trials.  This  in  net  effect 
would  save  money. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  does  not  be- 
lieve, as  I  understand  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  authorization  would 
later  lead  to  an  appropriation,  in  order 
to  effect  these  savings? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  really  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  the  case.  As  I  say,  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be  a  net  savings. 

Under  present  circumstances,  private 
parties  who  are  foreign  to  the  United 
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states,  who  have  agreements  with  Ameri- 
can nationals,  can  come  into  the  Arfieri- 
can  courts  and  file  lawsuits  to  eniprce 
their  rights  under  their  contracts.  As  I 
say,  that  involves  a  full-blown  lawsuit, 
whereas  if  the  arbitration  convention 
were  subscribed  to  and  jurisdiction  given 
to  U\e  Federal  courts  in  the  United 
States,  the  court  could  have  a  veiT  sum- 
mary proceeding  and  order  arbitration 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  feel  that  this  would 
be  in  any  way  delegating  the  responsi- 
bility either  of  the  legislative  branch  or 
of  the  judicial  branch? 

Ml-.  JACOBS.  No.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  a  problem  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving: the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  clear 
as  to  the  relationship  between  this  legis- 
lation and  the  United  Nations.  Can  the 
gentleman  explain  if  there  is  any  re- 
lation.'^hip? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  No.  There  is  no  relation- 
ship. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  in  the  report  the 
f  ollowin'j : 

The  Convention  en  the  Rccosnltion  and 
Enforcement  of  Foreifrn  Arbitral  Award.-  was 
aiopted  at  th»  conclusion  of  ri  United  Na- 
tions conference  which  was  held  in  New  York 
from  Mav  20  ro  June  10.  19.58. 

Tliere  seems  to  have  been  some  con- 
nrcrion  in  the  i^a^t. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Let  me  try  to  clarify  it. 
Ii  was  an  oul^iowth  of  the  conference.  So 
far  a^  the  Uiw  is  concerned,  a  conference 
wa-  hi^ld  under  the  riisnires  of  the  United 
Natirnr  and  ir  made  the:,e  recommenda- 
tion'- But  so  far  as  the  coavcntion  it,'-elf 
and  the  leual  a.=pect^  of  it  are  concerned, 
it  v.p.s  a  matter  of  negotiation  among  the 
member  States  and  was  not  under  the 
au.'-pice.s  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  tiieie  is  no  controlling 
factor  insofar  as  the  U.N.  i.s  concerned? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  None  whatever.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  a  practical  arrange- 
ment, it  was  made  amoni;  those  who 
signed  the  convention  to  expedite  the 
bu.-incs.s  aipon'4  their  countries  and 
nation:;. 

Mr.  GRO?S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlenian.  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  a.s  follows: 

S.  3274 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  asserr.bled.  That  title  9. 

United  States  Code,  l.s  amended  by  adding: 

••Chapter  2.— CONVENTION  OP  RECOGNI- 
TION AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  FOREIGN 
ARBITRAL  AWARDS 

"Sec. 

•'201.  Enforcement  of  Convention. 

•■202  AEjreement  or  award  falling  under  the 
Convention 

'•203  Juri.^diction:  amount  In  controversy. 

"204.  Venue 

••205.  Removal  of  ca.ses  from  State  courts. 

'•206.  Order  to  compel  arbitration;  appoint- 
ment of  arbitrators. 

"207.  Award  of  arbitrators:  confirmation; 
Jurisdiction;  proceeding. 

••208.  Chapter  1:  residual  application. 


"§  201.  Enforcement  of  Convention 

"The  Convention  on  the  Recognition  and 
Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  of 
June  10.  1958.  shall  be  enforced  In  United 
States  courts  In  accordance  with  this  chapter. 
•'§  202.  Agreem.ent  or  award  falling  under  the 
Convention 

"An  arbitration  agreement  or  arbitral 
award  arising  out  of  a  legal  relationship, 
whether  contractual  or  not,  which  Is  con- 
sidered as  commercial,  including  a  transac- 
tion, contract,  or  agreement  described  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  title,  falls  under  the  Conven- 
tion. An  agreemeiit  or  award  arising  out  of 
such  a  relatlon.'^hip  which  is  entirely  between 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  fall  under  the  Convention  unless  that 
reIation.¥hip  involves  property  located  abroad, 
envisages  performance  or  enforcement 
abroad,  or  has  some  other  reasonable  relation 
with  one  or  more  foreign  states.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  a  corporation  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  if  It  is  Incorporated  or 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  in  the 
United  State.s. 
"§  203.  Jurisdiction;   amount  in  controversy 

•'An  action  or  proceeding  falling  under  the 
Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under 
the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding the  courts  enumerated  in  section  460 
of  title  28)  shall  have  original  jurisdiction 
ever  such  an  action  or  proceeding,  regardless 
of  the  amount  in  controversy. 
"§  204.  Venue 

••An  action  or  proceeding  over  which  the 
district  courts  have  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  section  203  of  this  title  may  be  brought 
In  any  such  court  In  which  save  for  the 
arbitration  agreement  an  action  or  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  parties  could  bo  brought,  or  In 
such  court  for  the  district  and  division 
which  embraces  the  place  designated  In  the 
agreement  as  the  place  of  arbitration  if  such 
place  is  within  the  United  States. 
•■§  205.  Removal  of  cases  from  State  courts 

•'Where  the  subject  niatter  of  an  action 
or  proceeding  pending  in  a  State  court  re- 
lates to  an  arbitration  agreement  or  award 
falling  tir.der  the  Convention,  the  defendant 
cr  the  defendants  may,  at  any  time  before 
the  trial  thereof,  remove  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  where  the  action  or  proceeding 
is  ponding.  Tlie  procedure  for  removal  of 
cpitfcs  otherwise  provided  by  law  shall  ap- 
ply, except  that  the  ground  for  removal  pro- 
vided in  this  section  need  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  ccmpliiint  but  may  be  shown 
in  the  petition  for  removal.  For  tlie  purposes 
of  chapter  1  of  this  title  any  action  or 
proceeding  removed  under  this  section  shall 
bo  deemed  to  have  been  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  to  which  it  Is  removed. 
"j  206.  Order  to  conip>el  arbitration;  ap- 
pointment of  arbitrators 

"A  court  having  Jurisdiction  under  this 
chapter  may  direct  that  arbitration  be  held 
,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  at  any 
place  therein  provided  for,  whether  that 
pl.ice  is  within  or  without  the  United  Slates. 
Such  court  may  also  appoint  arbitrators  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

"5  207.  Award  of  arbitrators;  confirmation: 
Jurisdiction;  proceeding 
"Within  three  years  after  an  arbitral 
award  falling  under  the  Convention  is  made, 
any  party  to  the  arbitration  may  apply  to 
any  court  having  Jurisdiction  under  this 
chapter  for  an  order  confirming  the  award 
is  against  any  other  party  to  the  arbitra- 
tion. The  court  shall  confirm  the  award 
unless  it  finds  one  of  the  grounds  for  re- 
fusal or  deferral  of  recognition  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  award  specified  in  the  said  Con- 
vention. 


'§  208.  Chapter  1;  residual  application 

"Chapter  1  applies  to  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings brought  under  this  chapter  to  the 
extent  that  chapter  is  not  in  conflict  with 
this  chapter  or  the  Convention  as  ratified  by 
the  United  States." 
•'Chapter  gee. 

1.  General  provisions j 

2.  Convention  on  the  Recognition  and 

Enforcement   of   Foreign    Arbitral 
Awards 201" 

Sec.  3.  Sections  1  through  14  of  title  9, 
United  States  Code,  are  designated  "Chapter 
1"  and  the  following  heading  Is  added  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  analysis  of  sections  1 
through  14: 

"chapter  1. ^-general  provisions' 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon  the 
entry  Into  force  of  the  Convention  on  Recog- 
nition and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral 
Awards   with   respect  to  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  the  first  page,  line  4,  strike  out  "OF" 
and  in.sert  "ON  THE". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  > 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  S;)caker,  the  bill  befoi'e 
us  today,  S.  3274.  is  a  measure  which  has 
broad  support  from  industry,  from  labor. 
from  the  legal  profession,  and  from  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 

Under  this  proposal,  our  U.S.  district 
courts  will  be  given  jurisdiction  to  en- 
force arbitration  agreements  covered  by 
the  Convention  on  the  Recoenition  and 
Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral  Award.s. 
The  convention,  which  is  now  in  effect  in 
34  countries,  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  October  1968.  The  legislation  which 
we  are  considering  today  represents  the 
final  step  in  implementing  the  conven- 
tion, .'^ince  participation  by  the  United 
States  will  not  officially  begin  until  this 
legislation  has  been  enacted. 

In  recommending  this  bill  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  are  two  points  which  I  would  like  to 
emphasize.  First,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  arbitration  is  generally  a  less  costly 
method  of  resolving  disputes  than  is  full- 
scale  litigation  in  the  courts.  To  the 
extent  that  arbitration  agreements  avoid 
litigation  in  the  courts,  they  produce  sav- 
ings not  only  with  the  parties  to  the 
atu'ecm.ent  but  also  for  the  taxpayers— 
who  must  bear  the  burden  for  maintain- 
ing our  court  system. 

Second,  under  the  proposal  before  us. 
no  person  would  be  compelled  to  enter 
into  any  arbitration  agreement  nor  re- 
Quired  to  .'^ubmit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  court  under  circumstances  in  which 
he  himself  had  not  voluhtariiy  agreed 
to  the  court's  jurisdiction.  As  a  result, 
this  bill  is  directed  only  toward  imple- 
menting procedures  which  the  parties  to 
arbitration  agreements  have  themselves 
agreed  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  broad  support  for  the 
convention  which  has  been  evidenced  by 
American  citizens  concerned  with  inter- 
national commerce  and  by  the  adherence 
to  the  convention  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  countries,  indicates  the  Importance 
of  this  measure  in  fostering  international 
trade.  It  is  a  measure  which  will  reduce 
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the  cost  of  administering  our  judicial 
system,  as  well  as  contribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's commercial  life.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  believe  it  should  be  given  the 
full  support  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

LANDS  HELD  BY  UNITED  STATES  IN 
TRUST  FOR  MAKAH  INDIAN 
TRIBE.  WASHINGTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9311 » 
to  declare  that  certain  lands  shall  be  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Makah  IncMan  Tribe,  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.gsn 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  approxi- 
mately se'.en  hundred  and  nineteen  acres  of 
land,  which  were  set  apart  by  Executive  order 
of  April  12.  1893,  as  a  reservation  for  certain 
Ozelte  Indians,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Hakah  Indian  Tribe. 
Washington. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  9311  is  to  give  to  the  Makah  In- 
dian Tribe  in  the  State  of  Washington 
719  acres  of  land  that  were  set  aside  by 
Executive  order  in  1893  as  a  reservation 
for  Ozette  Indians  not  now  residing  upon 
any  Indian  reservation. 

When  the  Ozette  Reservation  was  first 
established,  64  Indans  lived  there.  The 
number  steadily  decreased,  and  by  1908 
most  of  the  Indians  had  moved  to  the 
Makah  Reservation.  The  Ozette  village 
has  been  completely  deserted  for  many 
years  now,  and  the  reservation  land  is 
used  by  the  members  of  the  Makah  Tribe 
for  himting,  fi.shing,  and  camping  pur- 
poses. 

Ozette  is  in  the  general  area  originally 
occupied  by  the  Makah  Indians,  and  the 
persons  called  Ozette  Indians  were  in  fact 
Makah  Indians.  The  Ozette  village  is 
similar  to  four  other  tribal  settlements  in 
the  area  that  were  added  to  the  Makah 
Reservation  by  Executive  orders  in  the 
1870's.  There  is  no  known  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  Ozette  as  a  separate 
feservation  in  1893,  rather  than  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Makah  Reservation  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  other  four  vil- 
lages. The  action  appears  to  be  a  histori- 
cal accident.  The  Ozette  Reservation  was 
established  for  the  benefit  of  Makah  In- 
dians, and  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Makah  Reservation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  YOUTH  COR- 
RECTIONS ACT  TO  PERMIT  EX- 
AMINERS TO  CONDUCT  INTER- 
VIEWS WITH  YOUTH  OFFENDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3564)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act  (18  U.S.C.  5005  et  seq.)   to  permit 


examiners    to   conduct   interviews   with 
youth  offenders. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
s.  3564 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se7iate  and  House  of 
Hcprcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arrierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5014  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ••,  or  an  examiner 
designated  by  the  Division,"  after  the  words 
•'of  the  Division'. 

SEC.  2.  Section  "5020  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  'or  a  member  thereof"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  a  member  thereof,  or  an 
examiner  designated  by  the  Division  ". 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
S.  3564.  would  amend  sections  5014  and 
5020  of  title  28  to  authorize  the  Youth 
Corrections  Division  of  the  Board  of 
Parole  to  utilize  examiners  to  conduct 
hearings  required  by  those  sections  as 
well  as  members  of  the  division. 

The  Youth  Corrections  Division  is 
composed  of  three  members  of  the  Board 
of  Parole.  In  accordance  with  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act.  the  Attorney  General 
designates  members  of  the  Board  of 
Parole  to  serve  as  members  of  this  Di- 
vision of  the  Board.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Youth  Corrections  Division 
to  make  reccmmendations  concerning 
the  treatment  and  correction  policies  for 
committed  youth  oj^nders.  It  orders  the 
release  of  offendjfs  on  parole  and  the 
return  to  custody  for  further  treatment 
of  those  who  do  not  rucceed  when  con- 
ditionally released.  The  Division  may 
also  discharge  a  committed  youth  of- 
fender unconditionally  who  is  successful 
for  at  least  1  year  on  parole. 

Under  the  sections  referred  to  in  the 
bill,  sections  5014  and  5020  of  title  18,  it 
is  a  function  of  the  Division  to  interview 
youth  offenders  after  initial  commitment 
and  also  upon  return  to  custody.  These 
sections  now  require  that  members  of  the 
Division  are  to  conduct  the  interviews. 
The  amendments  in  the  bill  would  permit 
the  Division  to  either  designate  members 
or  examiners  to  perform  this  function. 

Examiners  are  used  by  the  Board  of 
Parole  for  interviews  with  adult  offend- 
ers but  the  provisions  of  the  two  sec- 
tions requiring  interviews  by  division 
members  make  it  necessary  to  obtain  a 
waiver  by  an  offender  if  an  examiner  Is 
to  conduct  the  interview.  This  require- 
ment may  delay  interviews  until  a  mem- 
ber can  be  sent  to  the  correctional  in- 
stitution where  an  offender  is  confined. 
The  Board  of  Parole  contemplates  a  new 
program  under  which  examiners  would 
conduct  the  majority  of  interviews  with 
both  youth  offenders  and  adult  offend- 
ers with  the  board  members  remaining 
in  Washington  to  confer  and  make  final 
decisions.  These  amendments  would  im- 
plement this  purpose. 

The  bill  S.  3564  was  introduced  in  ac- 
cordance •with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  an  execu- 
tive communication,  and  the  Depart- 
ment urges  its  enactment.  The  amend- 
ments were  recommended  by  the  task 
force  on  corrections  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 


time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FINAL 
REPORT  BY  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  CONSUMER  FINANCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1238)  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  m.aking  of  a  final  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

P.^RLIAME.NIAny    INQflRV 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  .uentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  would  like 
to  know  if  the  remainder  of  the  bills 
filed  on  June  29,  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  clause  4,  rule  13.  insofar  as  3 
legislative  days  are  concerned  inasmuch 
as  we  were  not  here  present  last  riiurs- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
tiiat  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  bill 
is  eligible  at  this  time. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lead  the  joint  resolution  as  follows: 

H  J.  Res  1238 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Avicrica 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  section  404(bi 
of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1968  i Public  Law  90- 
321)  is  amended  by  striking  out  January  1, 
197r'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1972". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OHIO    NORTHERN    UNIVERSITY 
COMMEMORATIVE    MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15118) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HH.  15118 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Ohio  Northern 
University  on  August  15,  1871,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
strike  and  furnish  to  Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity. Ada,  Ohio,  not  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  Ohio 
Northern  University  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  medals 
shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  by  Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity In  quantities  of  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand, but  no  medals  shall  be  made  after  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  The  medals  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  national  medals  -within  the 
meaning  of  section  3551  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U.S.C.  368). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
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at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, including  Uibor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  .-nachinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  and 
security-  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  Siatei  for  the  full  payment  of  such 
costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  con-ultation  with  Ohio  Northern 
University. 

The  bill  v^a.":  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider -.vas  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McCUIXOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
in  support  of  H  R.  15118,  which  would 
provide  for  xhe  striking  of  medals  m 
commcmoraiion  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Ohio  Northern 
University. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  of  Ad'.. 
Ohio,  Will  observe  its  centennial  year 
from  August  14,  1970,  throush  August  13, 
1971.  The  university  has  \300  students 
and  is  one  of  the  few  instimticns  in  the 
country  combining  a  libersl  at  ts  cuiricu- 
lum  with  colleges  of  engineering,  phar- 
macy, and  law. 

Since  it  was  founded  in  1871  by  Dr. 
Henry  Solomon  Lchr.  Ohio  Northern  iias 
graduated  more  than  20,000  pei-sons.  To- 
day there  are  more  than  11,000  living 
alumini  serving  their  communities  and 
the  Nation  in  all  50  States  and  in  many 
foreign  countries.  The  devoted  alumni 
include  one-third  of  the  pharmacists  in 
Ohio,  more  than  1,100  attorneys  serving 
in  Ohio  and  neighboring  States,  in  ex- 
cess of  1,200  engineering  giaduates  and 
many  hundreds  of  teachers,  bu.siness 
leaders,  and  housewives. 

Four  Ohio  Northern  University  degree 
holders  are  currently  serving  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Ohio;  they  are  Delbert  L.  Latta, 
Frank  T.  Bow,  Jackson  E.  Betts,  and 
myself.  At  one  time  four  Ohio  Northern 
University  graduates  were  concurrently 
U.S.  Senators:  Frank  B.  Willis.  Simeon 
D.  Fess,  Arthur  J.  Robinson,  and  John 
M.  Robsion. 

This  independent  university  has  grown 
from  a  small  "normal  school  serving 
northwest  Ohio  to  one  of  the  great  pri- 
vate universities  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In 
recent  years,  the  university  has  grown 
at  an  unprecedented  rate  in  every  way: 
Acadeniically,  physically,  and  financially. 
In  the  decade  of  the  1960's  more  than 
$13  million  of  new  buildings  and  equip- 
ment were  added  to  the  campus.  Re- 
cently, the  university's  new  liberal  arts 
curriculum  has  gained  widespread  inter- 
est among  educators. 

It  is  only  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  aid  in  honoring  this  great  uni- 
versity on  the  occasion  of  her  centennial 
anniversary  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  15118. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15118,  which  was  introduced 
by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  McCuLLOCH). 

Ohio  Northern  University  is  my  aLma 
mater  and  I  am  proud  of  It. 

This  comparatively  small  university 
has  a  proud  past  and  a  promising  future. 

The  years  I  spent  on  its  campus  were 
happy  ones,  as  well  as  fruitful  in  my 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  law.  and 


in  later  years  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Ohio  Northern  University  devotes  its 
full  strength  to  the  teaching  and  de- 
velopment of  the  undergraduate  student. 
It  seeks  to  remain  a  small  university,  of- 
fering a  high  quality  education  in  a 
Christian  environment.  The  institution 
is  owned  by  the  Methodist  Church  and 
encourages  all  students  to  confront  the 
claims  and  obligations  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage 

Four  of  us  in  the  House  are  degree 
holders  from  Ohio  Northern.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  McCuLLocH  and  my:cLf,  Hon. 
Delberx  Latxa  and  Hon.  Jackso:;  E. 
Betts  call  ONU  their  alma  mater.  Also 
Dr.  Laurence  Woodworth,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue, 
is  a  graduate  of  ONU. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  in- 
terest in  public  service  has  characterizsd 
Ohio  Northern  graduates  for  many,  many 
years.  At  one  time  four  graduates  were 
serving  together  in  the  US.  Senate.  They 
were  Frank  B.  Willis  and  Simeon  D.  Fess. 
of  Ohio.  Arthur  R.  Robinson,  of  Indiana, 
and  John  M.  Robtion,  of  Kentucky. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  Ernest 
L.  Nixon,  an  uncle  of  President  Richard 
Nixon,  attended  Ohio  University  in  1902 
and  1903  and  among  his  instructors  at 
that  time  were  Mr.  Willis  and  Mr.  Fess. 
later  to  become  Senators. 

ONU  offers  students  four  areas  of  con- 
centration: 

To  be  eligible  for  freshman  work  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts,  including  pre- 
pharmacy  or  prelaw,  the  student  must 
present  at  least  16  acceptable  units  of 
credit.  Four  years  of  English  and  2  years 
of  mathematics  are  required.  Six  units 
may  be  in  any  combination  of  language, 
social  studies,  natural  science,  and  addi- 
tional credits  in  English  and  mathe- 
matics. 

Students  entering  the  college  of  en- 
gineering must  have  4  yean-  of  En^;li.«h. 
4  years  of  mathematics,  and  2  years  of 
science  in  their  high  school  work.  Tlie 
mathematics  sliould  include  a  minimum 
of  2  years  of  algebra,  one  of  plane  geo- 
metry, one-half  of  solid  geometry,  and 
one-half  of  trigonometiT-  The  sciences 
mu.=^t  include  phys'cs  and  should  include 
chemistry.  Two  years  of  foreigalangauge 
are  recommended. 

Students  entering  the  pre-professional 
pharmacy  program  in  their  fie^hman 
year  at  Ohio  Northern  University  must 
have  completed  4  years  of  English:  2'2 
years  of  mathematics — algebra  and 
plane  geometry — with  priority  given  to 
students  with  additional  credits:  2  to  3 
years  of  science — biology,  general  science 
and  chemistry  or  physics,  or  both.  Pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  students  with  4 
years  of  science  subjects.  To  enter  the 
college  of  pharmacy,  junior  year  stu- 
dents must  have  90  quarter  hours — 60 
semester  hours — pre-pharmacy  studies, 
and  approval  of  the  committee  on  ad- 
missions of  the  college  of  phai-macy. 
Transfer  students  must  present  a  trans- 
cript and  a  certificate  "in  good  stand- 
ing." 

To  enter  the  college  of  law.  a  student 
^  must  have  a  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university. 

The  Ohio  Northern  University  physi- 
cal plant  includes  19  well-equipped  ma- 


jor bmldmgs,  conveniently  arranged  on 
a  compact  campus.  An  area  of  120  acres, 
immediately  west  of  the  present  campus, 
is  under  development  and  will  feature; 
A  science  center,  an  engineering  build- 
ing, a  common  lecture  hall,  a  chapel,  and 
a  field  house.  The  beautiful  new  Mcin- 
tosh Center,  the  new  college  of  pharmacy 
building,  the  Continuation  Studies  Cen- 
ter, and  four  new  residence  iialls  were 
completed  and  occupied  in  1965  and  1966 
and  the  Heterick  Library  in  1968. 

Preserving  the  tradition  of  "Great 
Teaching"  at  Ohio  Northern  University, 
all  classes  are  taught  by  regular  faculty 
members.  The  ratio  of  student  to  faculty, 
presently  15  to  1,  is  kept  as  small  as 
possible  to  provide  maximum  individual 
attention. 

A  genuinely  friendly  relationship  be- 
tween faculty  and  students  prevails  at  all 
times.  A  student's  problem  is  considered 
the  university's  problem,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  overcome  any  difficulty  the 
student  may  have,  whether  it  be  finan- 
cial, academic  or  personal. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Ohio 
Northern  University,  as  it  enters  its  cen- 
tennial year,  and  it  is  gratifying  per- 
sonally to  me  that  the  House  has  today 
authorized  the  commemorative  medal 
for  this  occasion. 


EXTENSION  OP'  MARKETING  OR- 
DER AUTHORITY  TO  APPLES  PRO- 
DUCED IN  COLORADO.  UTAH.  NEW 
MEXICO,  ILLINOIS,  AND  OHIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1455)  to 
amend  section  8c'2i(A)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  to  provide  for 
marketing  orders  for  apples  produced  In 
Colorado,  Utah.  New  Mexico,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 
S.  1455 

Be  it  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  8c(2)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subse- 
quent legislation,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■and  Connecticut"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Connecticut.  Colorado,  Utah,  New 
Mexico.  Illinois,  and  Ohio". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  resid  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  RE- 
SOURCE CONSERVATION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROJECTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3598)  to 
amend  section  32(e)  of  title  HI  of  the 
Barikhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretar>'  of 
Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  for  land  conservation  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  3598 
Beiit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 32(e)  of  title  in  of  the  Bankliead-Jones 
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Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  UjS.C.  1011 ),  as  amended. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  providing  assistance  for  carry- 
ing out  plans  developed  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  bear  such 
proportionate  share  of  the  costs  of  Install- 
ing any  works  of  improvement  applicable 
to  public  water-based  fish  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  as  is  determined  by 
him  to  be  equitable  In  consideration  of 
national  needs  and  assistance  authorized  for 
similar  purposes  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams: Provided,  That  all  engineering  and 
other  technical  assistance  costs  relating  to 
such  development  may  be  borne  by  the  Sec- 
retary: Provided  further.  That  when  a  State 
or  other  public  agency  or  local  nonprofit 
organization  participating  in  a  plan  devel- 
oped under  this  title  agrees  to  operate  and 
maintain  any  reservoir  or  other  area  in- 
cluded in  a  plan  for  public  water-based  fish 
and  wildlife  or  recreational  development,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  bear  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  the  costs  of  (a)  the 
land,  easements,  or  rights-of-way  acquired 
or  to  be  acquired  by  the  State  or  other 
public  agency  or  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion for  such  reservoir  or  other  area,  and 
lb)  minimum  basic  facilities  needed  for 
public  health  and  safety,  access  to,  and  use 
of  such  reservoir  or  other  area  for  such  pur- 
poses: Provided  further.  That  In  no  event 
shall  the  Secretary  share  any  portion  of  the 
cost  of  installing  more  than  one  such  work 
of  Improvement  for  each  seventy-five  thou- 
sand acres  in  any  project;  and  that  any  such 
public  water-based  fish  and  wildlife  or  rec- 
reational development  shall  be  consistent 
with  any  existing  comprehensive  statew^ide 
outdoor  recreation  plan  found  adequate  for 
purposes  of  the  Lund  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897);  and 
that  such  cost-sharing  assistance  for  any 
such  development  shall  be  authorized  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  cannot 
be  provided  under  other  existing  authority." 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  today  giving  final 
consideration  to  S.  3598,  which  would 
provide  cost  sharing  in  resource  con- 
servation and  development  projects  for 
public  water-based  fish  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development. 

The  success  of  resource  conservation 
and  development  projects  in  the  past 
have  been  very  gratifying  and  have 
shown  what  communities  can  do  to  bet- 
ter the  total  environment.  At  the  same 
time,  these  efforts  have  shown  tlie 
tremendous  potential  that  exists  for  com- 
munity action  to  bring  about  multiple- 
purpose  resource  developments. 

The  measure  we  have  before  us  to- 
day is  one  in  which  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  for  a  long  time.  In  the  90th 
Congress,  I  introduced  H.R.  19948;  early 
in  the  91st  Congress,  I  introduced  H.R. 
4879.  Both  of  these  are  forerurmers  to 
the  present  legislation.  Last  November,  I 
introduced  H.R.  14793.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation has  favorable  recommendation 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 

All  communities  need  more  public  wa- 
ter-based recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life facilities  for  their  residents  and  for 
visitors.  Recreation  fulfills  one  of  man's 
major  environmental  needs,  provides 
more  available  jobs,  and  brings  an  area 
increased  income  from  expenditures  for 
equipment,  vehicle  services,  food  and 
lodging,  and  other  benefits. 

Communities  need  to  properly  plan 
public  water-based  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  developments  to  make  best 


use  of  their  natural  resource  base,  blend 
recreation  with  other  resource  develop- 
ment potentials  and  with  population  pat- 
terns, and  provide  the  needed  water- 
based  recreational  facilities  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

Many  of  the  communities  which  have 
these  needs  for  water-based  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife  developments  are  not 
financially  able  to  meet  the  costs  because 
of  a  low  tax  base,  heavy  financial  burden 
for  public  facilities  and  services,  and  low 
incom.e  of  residents.  This  legislation,  to 
provide  cost  sharing  would  help  many 
rural  communities  acquire  the  water- 
based  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
velopments that  they  need. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  add  to  the  already  substantial  con- 
tribution being  made  to  resource  devel- 
opment opportunity  in  55  resource  con- 
servation and  development  projects  in 
tlie  country. 

Of  these  55  current  projects,  the  first 
resource  conservation  and  development 
project  in  the  entire  Nation  was  orga- 
nized in  1964  in  west-central  Mirmesota. 
It  started  with  four  counties  and  has  now 
expanded  to  nine.  It  stretches  for  120 
miles  acro.'-s  the  Minnesota  heartland, 
includes  5  million  acres,  and  20  percent 
of  the  water  area  in  Minnesota  is  within 
the  project  area. 

In  this  project,  residents  and  com.- 
mimities  have  helped  develop  a  major 
canoe  traU;  a  wilderness  saddle  trail;  a 
scenic  drive;  several  lakes  and  camps: 
and  other  new  recreation  areas  as  part  of 
a  larger  effort  to  increase  job  opportuni- 
ties and  community  services  and  improve 
the  natural  resource  base. 

But  these  projects  are  not  only  con- 
cerned with  recreation.  They  are  de- 
signed to  belter  the  total  environment. 
One  good  example  of  this,  and  a  major 
contribution  within  the  west-central 
resource  conservation  and  development 
project,  is  the  pilot  program  for  eutroph- 
icatlon  research  currently  being  done 
at  Eagle  Lake  in  Kandiyohi  County.  This 
project  is  to  find  new  techniques  in  nu- 
trient control  from  all  sources,  including 
sewage,  farm  drainage  and  th?  natural 
water  supply.  The  knowledge  gained 
from  this  project  can  then  be  applied  to 
all  those  lakes  suffering  from  rapid  de- 
terioration. 

Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment districts  have  broadened  their  ini- 
tial concern  with  soil  erosion  and  water 
rimoflf  on  farmland  to  include  measures 
dealing  with  air  and  watrr  pollution, 
water  supply  and  management,  solid 
waste  disposal,  recreation  resource  de- 
velopment, and  related  a(^ivities.  These 
efforts  have  shown  the  tremendous  po- 
tential that  exists  for  community  action 
to  bring  about  multiple-purpose  resource 
developments.  These  projects  hav? 
joined  neighboring  counties,  districts, 
cities,  and  towns  in  a  team  seeking  to 
advance  the  well-being  of  people  within 
their  total  geographic  area.  Resource 
conservation  and  development  projects 
have  also  led  soil  conservation  districts  to 
direct  major  efforts  to  meeting  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs  of  people  as  they 
are  related  to  the  use  and  management 
of  physical  resources.  ^W^ 

This  is  also  the  first  time  that  thwl^- 


has  been  an  instrument  in  which  the 
local  people  have  control  and  can  make 
decisions  in  getting  things  done.  The  re- 
source conservation  and  developmeni 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  natural 
resource  base  also  supports  the  compre- 
hensive planning  goals  of  such  district.s. 
Such  a  program  serves  as  a  catalyst  in 
stimulating  investments  in  agnciUtural 
developments,  new  businesses,  private 
and  community  recreation  facilities,  im- 
proved housing,  and  other  recogiiized 
needs.  It  has  clearly  demonstrated  how 
planning  on  a  multicounty  basis  can  lead 
to  better  living  in  mral  areas. 

This  bill  would  give  resource  conser- 
vation and  development  communities 
the  benefit  of  cost  sharing  to  arsist  them 
in  starting  this  chain  which  will  lead  to 
growth  of  our  rural  economy.  It  i.s  in  the 
Nation's  interest  to  provide  co.'-t  .sharing. 
A  better  balance  of  resources  and  peo- 
ple's needs  will  result,  and  at  substan- 
tially lower  costs. 

I  am  proud  of  tlie  broad  commuiuiy 
action  being  taken  by  local  i>eople  in  the 
west-central  Minnesota  R?.source  Con- 
servation and  Dcvelcpmeni  project.  I 
want  to  help  make  that  action  even 
more  effective,  and  aid  local  efforts  in 
the  other  54  resource  conservation  and 
development  projects  in  the  country  and 
the  dozens  of  other  communities  which 
iiave  applied  for  rei^ource  con.'^ervation 
and  development  iiroject  assistance. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  broad,  bipartisan 
support  that  this  legislation  has  already 
received,  and  I  respectfully  urge  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Hou.se  on 
final  passage  of  thus  legislation. 

Ihe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPLE   ADV'ERTISING   LENDER   FED- 
ERAL MARKETING  ORDER5 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1456 1  to 
amend  section  8ci6hIi  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  sub- 
sequent legislation,  so  as  to  permit  mar- 
keting orders  applicable  to  apples  to 
provide  for  paid  advertising. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.    1456 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tne  United  States  of  | 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  pro- 
viso at  the  end, of  section  8c(6i(Ii  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legis- 
lation. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
avocados"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'avocados,  or  apples". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(3)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  ".  such  marketing 
research  and  development  projects  pro\-lded 
In  section  8c(6)(I),  and"  Immediately  after 
"section  8c(6)  (H)". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  1,  line  7,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"Sec.  2.  Section  2(3)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  ',  such  marketing 
research  and  development  projects  prortded 
In  section  8c(6)(I),  and'  Immediately  after 
"secOon8c(6)  (H)V' 
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Tlie  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
••To  am.end  sections  2' 3'  and  8ci6i(I» 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aft.  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  marketmg 
orders  applicable  to  ajiples  to  provide 
for  paid  advertising." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

ALMOND        ADVERTISING        UNDER 
FEDERAL  MARKETING  ORDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  13978) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize marketing  research  and  promo- 
tion projects  including  paid  advertising 
for  almonds. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   present   consideration   of   the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving'  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  preface  my  re- 
marks by  stating  that  I  am  at  a  disad- 
vantage iiiasmuch  as  I  did  not  think 
these  bills  were  eligible,  under  the  inter- 
pretation of  clause  4.  rule  XIII.  as  to  the 
3  requisite  legislative  days.  However.  I 
would  like  to  inquire,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  is  not  a  new  de- 
parture and  does  not  establish  a  prece- 
dent, insofar  as  marketing  operations  in 
research  and  promotional  projects  by 
brand  name  is  concerned? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  like  to  be  completely 
frank  with  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
and  stale  that  this  does  set  a  precedent. 
Tliis  is  a  departure  from  the  previous  sit- 
uation where  advertising  has  been  done 
by  generic  name  only. 

I  might  say  that  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league has  noted,  the  Department  is  sup- 
porting this  bill.  At  the  present  time  some 
brand  advertising  in  connection  with  the 
Public  Law  480  market  promotion  pro- 
gram is  permitted.  An  example  is  the 
trade  fair  now  going  on  in  Japan.  There 
are  indications  which  lead  the  Depart- 
ment to  believe  that  there  are  some  vei-y 
good  points  to  be  achieved  through  this 
departure. 

TliLs  particular  program  in  connection 
with  almonds  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  the  last  2  to  3  years  looking  to 
the  idea  of  permitting  a  checkoff  by 
those  institutions  or  groups  that  are  do- 
ing certain  brand  name  advertising. 

As  I  am  sure  my  friend  is  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  word  "diamond"  in  con- 
nection with  brand  name  advertising  but 
where  they  actually  did  not  get  credit  for 
their  contribution  to  the  pool.  But  this 
is  paid  for  by  the  producer  and  the  proc- 
essor marketing  the  product. 

The  Department  felt  this  was  a  good 
commodity  with  which  to  experiment.  No 
Government  funds  will  be  involved  in  the 
promotion  activity.  Almond  handlers  will 
simply  be  given  a  credit  against  their 
assessments   levied    under    the   Federal 


marketing  order.  We  are  not  sure  ex- 
actly how  it  is  going  to  work,  but  we  are 
hopeful  it  will  be  of  assLstance  to  this 
important  industry. 

This  bill  has  the  entire  support  of  the 
almond  industi-y  which  is  a  small  and 
concentrated  industry  where  you  do  not 
have  a  large  number  of  people  invqiUed. 
The  Department  fell  this  was  to  be  Tlsed 
more  or  less  as  a  guinea  pig  and  if  it 
does  not  work  out  in  an  effective  manner 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  of 
course  the  industry  itself  will  ultimately 
want  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
Department. 

Of  course,  in  the  final  analysis,  as  the 
-entleman  knows,  it  will  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  almond  industry  to 
put  It  into  elfect  in  any  case.  But  this 
does  make  it  permissive  to  use  brand  ad- 
vertising, as  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first 
time.  I  want  to  be  completely  frank  with 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  esteem  the 
gentleman,  and  I  know  he  is  always 
forthright  and  frank  not  only  with  me 
but  with  all  Members,  and  I  want  to  be 
equally  forthright  in  stating  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  a  nit-picker,  and  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  almond  indus- 
try, and  certainly  wi.^h  to  state  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  time  has  proved  that  these 
agriculiural  marketing  acts  and  these 
promotional  devices  are  quite  all  right 
in  my  opinion.  My  only  question  in  rais- 
ing this  point  is  because  of  the  unani- 
mous consent  that  is  involved,  and  the 
question  of  establishing  a  precedent.  And 
I  understand  that  this  bill  will  pennit 
domestic  promotion  of  brand  names,  as 
we  understand  otlier  laws  now  allow  sim- 
ilar programs  as  in  foreign  overseas 
markets. 

I  would,  I  believe,  at  this  time  decr>' 
all  of  those  who  have  marketing  acts  or 
promotional  permissive  orders  coming 
in  domestically  to  promote  their  prod- 
ucts by  brand  names,  for  example,  this 
daiiT  company  versus  that  daily  com- 
pany, with  checking-off  by  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  and  I  think  we  can 
open  up  a  veritable  Pandora's  box  if  we 
do  this.  However,  if  I  understand  the  as- 
surances of  the  gentleman  correctly,  this 
is  to  be  usid  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  is  still  subject  to  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  almond  producers  as  a  pilot 
program  or  an  experimental  test  pro- 
gram or,  as  the  gentleman  said,  a  guinea 
pig.  However.  I  would  certainly  hate  to 
mix  the  succulence  of  the  almond  with 
the  dirty  cages  of  the  guinea  pigs,  al- 
though they  are  fine  experimental 
animals:  but  this  will  be  a  test  program, 
and  then  they  will  be  back  before  the 
Congress  before  another  checkoff  is  au- 
thorized, or  for  pel-mission  to  use  brand 
names  domestic  or  foreign,  would  be  au- 
tomatically authorized,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  say  yes.  that  the  gentle- 
man has  veiT  well  stated  it.  and  quite  ex- 
plicitly, as  to  what  the  understanding 
was  with  the  Department  in  connection 
with  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  13978 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  VnUcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
(8)  (C»  (6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  as  arnencied,  and  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1937.  is  further  amended  a.s  follows  by — 

(1)  insertina;  •'almonds,"  before  the  word 
"cherries";  and 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  'he  end  of  the 
provli=o  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof:  "and 
with  respect  to  aimonds  may  provide  for 
crediting  the  pro  rata  expense  as.sessment 
obligations  of  a  handler  with  all  or  a:;y  por- 
tion of  his  direct  expenditures  for  such  mar- 
keting promotion  including  paid  advertising 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  order." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7,  insert  a  comma  after  the 
word  "almonds"'.  ^ 

Page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  the  word  "and". 

Page  2.  line  1,  after  the  words  "end  of  the" 
ni.sert  the  word  "first". 

Page  2,  line  7,  after  the  words  "the  order." 
insert  ";  and". 

Page  2,  line  7, Insert  the  following: 

(3)  amending  the  second  proviso  to  read 
as  follows:  ":  Provided  further,  That  the  in- 
clusion in  a  Federal  marketing  order  of  pro- 
visions lor  research  and  marketing  promo- 
tion, including  paid  advertising,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  preclude,  preempt,  or  supersede 
any  such  provisions  in  any  State  program 
covering  the  same  commodity." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  toT^e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid^n  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


EXTENDING  THE  REPORTING  DATE 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON   CONSUMER    FINANCE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  joint  resolution  just  passed, 
House  Joint  Resolution  1238,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  similar  Senate  Joint  resolution  <S.J. 
Res.  201)  to  extend  the  reporting  date  of 
the  Natioiial  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
Qj)nsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follo'ws:- 

S.J.  Res.  201 

ResoUcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tha.t  section 
404(bi  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  (82  Stat.  165)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ''January  1,  1971"  and  Inserting  "July  1, 
1972"  in  lieu  ihereof. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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A  similar  House  joint  resolution  tH.J. 
Res.  12381  was  laid  on  the  table. 


STRATTON  BILL  WILL  AMEND  THE 
AIRPORT  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
TRUTH  IN  TAXATION  ON  AIRLINE 
'nCKETS 

(Mr.  STRATTjajJ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. » 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
transportation  users'  tax,  which  we 
passed  2  months  ago  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's airports,  contains  a  very  unique 
provision,  put  in  in  conference,  which 
actually  makes  it  illegal  and  involves  a 
fine  of  $100  for  any  travel  agent  or  air- 
line to  include  on  an  airline  ticket  the 
specific  amount  of  the  8-percent  tax 
which  has  to  be  paid  by  the  castomer  to 
finance  the  new  Federal  airport  expan- 
sion and  safety  program. 

The  .same  fine  is  also  imposed  by  this 
act — in  a  section  that  never  appeared  in 
the  House,  and  never  appeared  in  the 
Senate,  but  was  added  in  conference — 
for  any  airline  travel  ad  that  lists  the 
specific  amount  of  Federal  tax  required 
as  part  of  an  airline  fare. 

How  did  it  happen  that  Congress  ever 
passed  such  a  strange  provision?  It  first 
came  to  my  attention  from  a  young  lady 
attending  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary Girl's  State  in  Albany,  N.Y.  I  con- 
fess I  found  it  hard  to  answer  her  ques- 
tion. And  I  am  afraid  we  never  quite 
realized  the  impact  of  this  section. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision,  so  the 
conferees  said,  was  simply  to  speed  up 
the  issuance  of  airline  tickets  by  requir- 
ing the  writing  of  only  one  figure  in- 
stead of  three;  and  also  to  prevent  mis- 
leading travel  advertisements  which 
quote  less  than  the  full  cost  which  the 
customer  has  to  pay. 

These  are  both  laudable  objectives, 
but  we  are  certainly  heading  down  the 
wrong  road  in  trying  to  achieve  them  by 
making  it  a  crime  to"  tell  the  customer 
how  much  Federal  tax  he  has  to  pay 
on  his  own  airplane  tickets.  Our  bill 
makes  it  look  as  though  Congress  were 
trying  to  hide  from  the  people  the 
amount  of  taxes  we  are  asking  them  to 
pay.  Nothing  could  be  more  disruptive  of 
confidence  in  our  Government  procedure. 
After  all,  this  Is  an  age  of  truth-in-lend- 
ing. Surely  we  cannot  now  try  to  en- 
join similar  candor  as  far  as  taxation 
is  concerned. 

So  I  have  today  irttroduced  legislation 
to  correct  this  situation.  My  bill  would 
amend  the  law  to  make  it  permissible  for 
ticket  agents  to  show  the  amount  of  the 
tax  on  each  ticket  if  they  so  desire,  or,  if 
a  one-price  arrangement  does  speed  up 
the  issuance  of  airline  tickets  and  cut 
down  on  long  waiting  lines  at  airline 
ticket  counters,  then  they  can,  if  they 
prefer,  simply  indicate  on  the  face  of 
the  ticket  that  the  overall  price  includes 
an  8-percent  Federal  users  tax  for  air- 
Port  expansion  and  aviation  safety  pur- 
poses. 
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The  same  procedure  would  also  be  jjer- 
mitted  under  my  bill  in  airline  travel  ads. 
As  long  as  the  customer  knows  how  much 
the  total  cost  of  his  trip  will  be,  he  surely 
ought  to  have  a  right  to  know  how 
much  he  is  paying  in  taxes  too.  Tliis  is 
what  we  do  on  every  gasohne  pump. 
Surely  we  cannot  do  less  with  our  air- 
line tickets. 

I  believe  we  need  to  act  quickly  to  cor- 
rect what  clearly  we  never  intended  to 
do.  Of  course,  we  all  want  to  speed  up 
air  travel  procedures.  But  just  as  cer- 
tainly we  also  want  complete  truth  in 
advertising  as  well  as  complete  truth  in 
taxes. 


HOW  STUDENT  RIOTING  IS 
HANDLED  IN  ENGLAND 

'Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.; 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  passed 
through  London.  England,  Saturday  on  , 
the  way  home  from  a  NATO  meeting  in 
Brussels.  I  picked  up  a  newspaper 
which  featured  a  story  about  the  con- 
viction of  eight  Cambridge  University 
students  for  riot  and  destruction  of 
property.  They  had  attacked  a  dinner 
at  the  university  about  the  aims  of  which 
they  disagreed  and  had  destroyed  some 
56,000  worth  of  university  property — 
private  property,  at  least. 

The  judge  sentenced  two  of  them  to 
18  months,  two  of  them  to  12  months  in 
jail,  two  of  them  to  9  months  and  two 
of  them  to  6  montlis'  borstal  training, 
which  I  understand  has  to  do  with  train- 
ing in  detention  in  a  reformatory. 

The  judge  apologized  for  the  light  sen- 
tences, but  said  that  he  did  it  because 
tliey~were  led  by  evil  companions. 

Perhaps  a  few  such  light  sentences  in 
this  country  might  do  a  good  deal  to- 
ward instilling  some  respect  for  private 
property  in  the  minds  of  some  who  have 
been  trying  to  burn  our  universities 
down. 


CAPITAL  FLYER  ROUTES 

'  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per-  ( 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min-  j 
ute.  til  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and' 
includevextraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  CtUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
the  metropolitan  council  of  governments 
ii^stituted  the  fourth  of  the  Capital  Flyer 
routes  which  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  transportation  and  economic 
development  for  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. This  coordinated  two-way  service  is 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  several  jurisdictions  of 
our  National  Capital  area  to  provide  bet- 
ter access  to  jobs  for  both  inner  city 
residents  and  suburbanites  alike. 

Today  along  with  Richmond  M.  Kee- 
ney,  Montgomery  County  Councilman 
and  vice  chairnjan  of  the  council  of  gov- 
ernments' transportation  planning  board 
and  with  other  Montgomery  Coimtians,  I 
boarded  the  Capital  Flyer  at  Montgomery 
Mall  at  7:25  and  in  less  than  50  minutes 
we  were  downtown  at  Fourth  and  C 
Streets  SW.,  after  discharging  a  number 


of  passengers  at  other  stops  in  the  Wash- 
ington business  district.  Tlie  morning  bu2 
service  providing  the  flow  out  from  the 
city  also  links  the  Cardozo  and  the 
Adams-Morgan  .sections  of  the  District 
01  Colimibia  with  stops  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

The  possibility  of  a  bus  service  to  be 
truly  "express"  is  limited  when  the  entire 
route  winds  its  way  through  stop-and-go 
residential  and  commercial  streets.  The 
recent  linkup  of  the  George  Washington 
Parkway  from  Maryland  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  made  possible  an  ex- 
tended straight  shot  from  Rockville  into 
the  District.  With  this  problem  overcome 
it  was  possible  to  inaugurate  tln-s  service 
today. 

If  Wasliington's  suburbs  and  the  inner 
city  are  to  be  a  healthy,  economic  unit  we 
must  have  rapid,  comfortable  transpor- 
tation. I  commend  the  council  of  govern- 
ments for  their  diligent  work  to  achieve 
this  through  this  new  Capital  Flyer 
service. 


cxvi- 


ROGERS        EXPRESSES       CONCERN 
OVER  ACCURACY  OF  CENSUS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  • 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  3  months  have  passed  since 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  began  its  for- 
mal count  of  the  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

This  decennial  counting  of  heads  has 
a  significant  impact  on  the  lives  of  us 
all,  and  many  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  municipal  programs  and  services  are 
directly  affected  by  the  enumeration. 

I  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  count  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  it  is  being  conducted  in 
my  congressional  district. 

My  home  county  of  Palm  Beach  was 
tabulated  at  345.553.  an  increase  of  51 
percent  over  the  1960  figure  of  228.106. 
Yet,  the  city  of  West  Palm  Beach,  the 
largest  city  in  the  county,  showed  only  a 
1-percent  increase  in  population  from 
the  1960  figure  of  56,208  to  the  1970  count 
of  56,865. 

Such  results  as  these  lead  to  increas- 
ing concern  that  many  residents  are  not 
being  counted,  and  that  the  enumerators 
are  not  being  thorough  in  their  coverage. 

I  have  received  numerous  communica- 
tions from  officials  in  Martin  County, 
Fla.,  expressing  concern  that  the  district 
census  office  serving  that  county  would 
be  closed  with  only  60  percent  of  that 
county  enumerated. 

After  contacting  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  I  was  assured  that  such  would 
not  be  the  case,  but  this  has  not  allayed 
the  fears  of  many  that  only  70  to  80  per- 
cent of  that  county  -will  be  counied. 

I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  ijie  city 
of  West  Palm  Beach  and  in  the  fcase  of 
Martin  County,  a  thorough  review  of  the 
enumeration  procedure  is  warranted  and 
I  am  today  requesting  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  look  into  the  situation  in  these 
particular  areas. 

If  this  pattern  develops  in  other  areas 
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of  this  Nation,  then  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  have  serious  misgivings 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  census,  and 
the  possibility  exists  that  the  census 
would  have  to  be  retaken. 


EXPEDITING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
•  H.R.  12807  >  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1903.  commonly  known  as  the  Ex- 
pediting Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   12807 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  February  11.  190.3  (32  Stat.  823). 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C  28;  49  U.S.C.  441 .  com- 
monly known  as  the  Expediting  Act,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  In  any  civil  action  brought  In 
any  district  court  of  the  tJnlted  States  under 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  againtt  unl.iwful  restraints  and 
monopolies.'  approved  July  2.  1890.  or  any 
other  Acts  having  like  purpose  that  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted,  wherein 
the  United  States  Is  plaintiff  and  equitable 
relief  Is  sought,  the  Attorney  General  may  file 
with  the  court,  prior  to  the  entry  of  final 
Judgment,  a  certlf.cate  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  ca.se  is  of  general  public  lmi!ortance. 
Upon  .fling  of  such  certificate.  It  shall  be  the 
du-y  of  the  judge  deslgn.\ted  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case,  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  court  If  no  Judge  has  as  yet  been 
designated,  to  assign  the  case  for  he.-iring  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  and  to  cause 
the  case  t«  be  lu  every  way  expedited." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  that  Act  {15  U.S.C. 
29;  49  U.S.C.  45)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  this  .'!ectlon.  In  every  civil  action 
brought  In  anv  district  court  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Act  entitled  'An  .^ct  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,'  approved  July  2. 
1890,  or  any  other  Acts  having  like  purpose 
that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted. 
In  which  the  United  States  Is  the  complain- 
ant and  equitable  relief  Is  sought,  any  appeal 
from  a  final  Judgment  entered  In  any  such 
action  shall  be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals 
pursuant  to  sections  1291  and  2107  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  29; 
49  U.S.C.  45)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  this  section.  In  every  civil  action 
brought  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,'  approved  July  2, 
1890,  or  any  other  Acts  having  like  purpose 
that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted. 
In  which  the  United  States  Is  the  com- 
plainant and  equitable  I'ellef  Is  sought,  any 
appeal  from  a  final  Judgment  entered  In 
any  such  action  shall  be  "taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals  pursuant  to  sections  1291  and 
2107  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
Any  appeal  from  an  Interlocutory  order  en- 
tered In  any  such  action  shall  be  taken  to 
the  court  of  appeals  pursuant  to  sections 
1292(a)(1)  and  2107  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  but  not  otherwise.  Any 
Judgment  entered  by  the  court  of  appeals  In 
any  such  action  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari as  provided  In  section  1254(1)  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  An  appeal  from  a  final  Judgment 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  lie  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  if: 


"(1)  upon  application  of  a  party  filed 
within  five  days  of  the  filing  of  a  noUce  of 
appeal,  the  district  Judge  who  adjudicated 
the  case  enters  an  order  stating  that  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  is  of  general  public  im- 
portance m  the  administration  of  Justice;  or 

"(2)  the  Attorney  General  files  in  the  dis- 
trict court  a  certificate  stating  that  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  of  general  public  importance 
In  the  administration  of  Justice;   or 

"(3)  the  district  judge  who  adjudicated 
the  case,  sua  spcnte,  enters  an  order  stat- 
ing that  Immediate  con.slderatlon  of  the  ap- 
p>eal  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  of  general  pvib- 
Uc  Importance  In  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

A  court  order  pursuant  to  (1)  or  (3)  or  a 
certUicate  pursuant  to  (2)  must  be  filed 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  filing  of  a 
notice  of  apf)eal.  When  such  an  order  or  cer- 
tificate Is  filed,  the  appeal  and  any  cross 
appeal  shall  be  docketed  In  the  time  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Su- 
pre.-no  Court.  'Fnat  Court  shall  thereupon 
either  ( 1 )  dispose  of  the  appeal  and  any 
cross  appeal  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
direct  appeal  authorized  by  law,  or  i2)  In 
its  discretion,  deny  the  direct  appeal  and 
remand  the  case  to  tho  court  of  appeals, 
which  shall  then  have  jL;ri.sdlction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  same  as  if  the  appeal  and 
any  cross  appeal  therein  had  been  docketed 
in  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  first  Instance 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  401(d)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act_of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  401  (di) 
Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  proviso  In  section  3  of  the  .A.ct 
of  Februarv  19.  1903.  as  amended  (32  Stat. 
848.  849:  49  U.S  C.  43).  Is  repealed  and  the 
colon  prec<jdlng  it  is  changed  to  a  period. 

Skc.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  not  apply  to  an  action  in  which  a 
notice  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  filed  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
Appeal  m  any  such  action  shall  be  taken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  Febru.irv  11.  1903  (32  Stat.  823).  as 
amended  i  15  U  S  C.  29;  49  U.S.C.  45)  which 
were  in  effect  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  .\ct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  wa,s  no  ob.iection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  i  Mr.  Hungate  '  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
12807  was  proposed  in  an  executive  com- 
munication from  the  Attorney  General 
dated  July  14,  1969.  Its  enactment  is 
unanimou.'^ly  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12807  amends  the  Expediting  Act 
of  1903.  When  first  enacted  in  1903,  the 
Expediting  Act  was  designed  to  insure 
speedy  disposition  of  important  civil 
antitrust  cases  brought  by  tiie  United 
States.  To  that  end,  the  Expediting  Act 
empowered  the  Attorney  General,  if  he 
certified  that  a  Government  civil  anti- 
trust case  or  a  Government  case  imder 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  of  gen- 
eral public  importance,  to  require  the  des- 
ignation of  a  three- judge  Federal  court. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be 
in  every  way  expedited. 

In  addition  to  the  expedited  procedures 
under  a  special   three-judge  court,  the 


Expediting  Act  of  1903  provided  that 
evei-y  civil  action  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  the  antitrust  laws  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  could  be  ap- 
pealed only  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
such  cases,  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals, 
which  normally  review  Federal  district 
couit  decisions  were  bypassed. 

In  the  early  period  of  Sherman  Act  en- 
forcement, the  provisions  of  the  Expedit- 
ing Act  of  1903  were  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate. Direct  appeals  lo  the  Supreme 
Court  were  needed  to  give  uniform  and 
speedy  decisions  on  the  numerous  con- 
stitutional questions  generated  by  the 
novel  antitrust  laws.  The  special  three- 
judge  court  had  unusual  prestige  and  it 
was  able  to  deal  more  satisfactorily  with 
novel  and  complex  legal  and  economic 
issues. 

The  provisions  for  a  three-judge  court, 
however,  have  rarely  been  invoked  by  the 
Grovernment.  Presumably  the  reluctance 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  request  tlie 
impaneling  of  a  three- judge  court  re- 
sults from  recognition,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  the  judiciary  was  under- 
standably reluctant  to  concentrate  ju- 
dicial manpower  in  the  presence  of  al- 
ready overcrowded  dockets.  In  the  last 
30  years,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
used  a  three-judge  court  procedure  in 
antitrust  cases  only  seven  times.  In  the 
last  10  years,  only  one  antitrust  case  has 
been  tried  before  a  three-judge  court. 

Section  2  of  the  Expediting  Act  of  1903, 
which  provides  for  the  direct  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  in  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ions. The  Supreme  Court  has  complained 
that  direct  appeals  of  antitrust  cases 
place  a  great  burden  on  the  Supreme 
Court  by  virtue  of  the  necessity  to  review 
extensive  trial  cour*H«ecords.  It  also  de- 
prives the  Supreme  Court  of  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

As  a  result  of  these  criticisms,  since 
1949  a  number  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced to  amend  the  Expediting  Act,  and 
to  change  these  procedures.  In  April  1963, 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  recommended 
amendment  of  the  Expediting  Act.  In 
that  year,  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  each  endorsed  proposals  to  amend 
the  Expediting  Act.  In  the  90th  Congress, 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose. 
The  House,  however,  took  no  action.  In 
the  91st  Congress  the  present  bill,  H.R. 
12807,  is  again  sponsored  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  by  the  administration. 

H.R.  12807  changes  the  Expediting  Act 
to  eliminate  the  provision  that  requires 
that  a  three-judge  court  be  impaneled  on 
certification  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  bill  retains,  however,  present  law 
that  requires  the  court  to  assign  anti- 
tiiist  cases  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  to  cause  antitrust 
cases  to  be  in  every  way  expedited  when 
the  Attorney  General  files  a  certificate 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  case  is  of  general 
public  importance. 

Section  2  of  the  Expediting  Act  is 
amended  by  H  R.  12807  to  eliminate  man- 
datoiT  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  antitrust  cases  brought  by  the 
United  States  in  which  equitable  relief 
is  sought.  H.R.  12807,  however,  retains 
the  Expediting  Act's  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  when  a  case  is  of  general 
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public  importance.  An   appeal  from  a     sors  were :  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr,  John 
final  judgment  in  a  civil  antitrust  case     ' 
brought  by  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  lie  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  finding  that  imjnediate  considera- 
tion of  the  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court 
is  of  general  public  importance  in  the 
administration  of  justice  by  order  of  the 
district  judge  upon  application  of  a  i>arty, 
by  order  of  the  district  judge  on  his  ovm 
motion,  or  when  the  Attorney  General  so 
certifies. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  in  Its  con- 


Anderson,  1 1  Republican  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  along  with  two  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  from  Ohio. 
Moreover,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr. 
Celler,  has  introduced  identical  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  12807  would  amend  the  Expedit- 
ing Act  of  1903—32  Stat.  823;  15  U.S.C. 
28  fT — by  tailoring  it  to  the  contemiwrary 
demands  of  htigation  initiated  by  the 
United  States.  Under  the  present  law. 


sideration   of   H.R.    12807    adopted   the — -every"  civil  antitrust  action  brought  by 


amendment  which  permits  the  district 
judge  who  adjudicated  the  case  on  his 
motion  to  enter  a,n  order  statinr^  that  im- 
mediate consideration  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  of  general  public  importance  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

If  the  antitrust  case  is  not  certified 
for  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Coun. 
appeals  from  the  district  court  judgment 
shall  be  taken  to  the  courts  of  appeals  in 
the  normal  procedures  for  judicial  re- 
view. Court  of  appeals  judgments  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

H.R.  12807  also  eliminates  the  ambigu- 
ity in  present  law  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  can  be  appellate  review  of  district 
court  orders  granting,  modifying,  or  de- 
nying preliminary  injunctions  in  anti- 
trust cases  brought  by  the  Government. 
The  circuits  of  the  courts  of  appeals  are 
split  at  the  present  time  as  to  whether 
the  interlocutory  statute — 28  U.S.C.  1292 
<a>— is  available  in  cases  falling  within 
the  Expediting  Act. 

Antitrust  enforcement  officials  for  a 
number  of  years  have  sought  clarifica- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
an  interlocutory  appeal  from  the  grant 
or  denial  of  a  preliminary'  injunction  in 
Government  antitrust  cases.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Richard  W.  McLaren 
stated  that  this  amendment  to  the  Expe- 
diting Act  is  needed  to  implement  the 
Antitrust  Division  program  against 
mergers  and  acquisitions  by  conglomer- 
ate corporations.  In  this  connection  he 
stated : 

I  might  mention  that  In  certain  of  our 
conglomerate  merger  cases,  we  believed  that 
the  records  we  had  made  entitled  us  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  preliminary  injunction,  and  If 
we  had  a  clear  right  to  an  Interlocutory  ap- 
peal, we  very  probably  would  have  taken  such 
appeals  In  these  cases.  As  a  general  propoel- 
tlon,  it  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  such 
appeals  might  result  in  somewhat  fuller 
hearing  records,  and  final  disposition  of 
many  of  these  types  of  cases. 

As  I  stated  before.  H.R.  12807  has  sup- 
port from  all  sides.  It  is  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides necessary  and  clarifying  proce- 
dures. The  Judiciary  Committee  unani- 
mously recommends  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch). 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  12807,  legislation  to 
strengthen  and  modernize  procedures  for 
litigation  in  the  Federal  courts.  To  assist 
the  tireless  effort  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration in  Improving  the  quality  of 
justice  in  America,  I  introduced  this  im- 
portant measure.  Joining  me  as  cospon- 


the  United  States  has  only  one  exclusive 
avenue  of  appellate  review  of  final  judg- 
ments: Diiect  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  When  this  provision  was  enacted, 
67  years  ago,  it  was  clearly<)justified.  The 
antitrust  laws  were  new  and,  for  the 
most  part,  untested.  Thus  direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  achieved  the  salu- 
tary result  of:  First,  providing  an  im- 
mediate and  final  determination  of  basic 
policy  questions  at  a  time  when  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  aniitrust  laws  were 
unclear;  and,  second,  insuring  the  de- 
velopment of  a  uniform  set  of  precedents, 
upon  which  all  could  rely,  from  the 
Court  which  the  Constitution  had  char- 
tered to  set  national  policy.  For  these 
reasons,  at  that  time,  evei-y  civil  antitrust 
action  brought  by  the  United  States  ar- 
guably justified  direct,  expedited  con- 
sideration by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Such  justification  is  no  longer  rele- 
vant. Through  the  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  provided  guidelines  by  develop- 
ing a  large  body  of  precedents  which 
stake  out  the  contours  of  anticompetitive 
conduct.  As  a  result.  Government  anti- 
trust activities  today  concentrate  more 
on  regulation  through  settled  legal  prin- 
ciples than  on  the  development  of  new 
theories  of  illegality.  Moreover,  the  great- 
ly increased  caseload  demands  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  make  it  harder  for  the  Court 
to  exhaustively  analyze  the  complex  fac- 
tual and  legal  issues  involved  in  antitrust 
litigation.  Further,  the  courts  of  appeals 
are  now  well  recognized  as  competent 
tribunals,  experienced  in  antitrust  law, 
through  their  review  of  decisions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  of  pri- 
vate antitrust  litigation. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself,  along  with 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, has  indicated  the  need  for  re- 
form legislation.  A  similar  bill  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  90th  Congress.  In  1962, 
Mr.  Justice  Clark,  concurring  in  the  case 
of  Brown  Shoe  Co.  v.  United  States,  370 
U.S.  294,  355  (1962).  said  that: 

The  Act  declares  that  appeals  in  civil  anti- 
trust cases  in  which  the  United  States  Is 
complainant  lie  only  to  this  Court.  It  thus 
deprives  the  parties  of  an  intermediate  ap- 
peal and  this  Court  of  the  benefit  of  con- 
sideration by  a  court  cf  appeals.  Under  our 
system  a  party  should  be  entitled  to  at  least 
one  appellate  review,  and  since  the  scle  op- 
pwrtunity  in  cases  under  the  Expediting  Act 
is  in  this  Court,  we  usually  note  jurisdiction. 

Moreover,  in  1963,  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
speaking  for  the  Court  in  United  States 
v.  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  374  U.S. 
174,  175  n.l  (1963  >  stated: 

Whatever  may  have  been  wisdom  of  the 
Expediting  Act  In  providing  direct  appeals 
In  antitrtist  cases  at  the  time  cf  its  enact- 


ment In   1903.  time  has  proven  it  unsaUs-,, 
factory.  .  .  .  Direct  appeals  not  only  plac?  a 
great  burden  en  the  Court  but  alto  deprive 
us  of  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

See  United  States  v.  duPont  &  Co..  366 
U.S.  316,  324  11961) :  cf.  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Co.  V.  United  States.  381  U.S.  414 
(19651  (Harlan  and  Groldberg,  J  J.,  dis- 
senting >  ;  but  -see  United  States  v.  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co..  supra  at  197  i  Opin- 
ion of  White.  J.I.  Thus  the  call  for  re- 
form has  been  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  today  not  every  ci\il  antitrust 
case  instituted  by  the  United  States  re- 
quires direct  expedited  consideration  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

From  tinae^  time  critics  of  legislation 
proposed  to  correct  this  situation  have 
said  that  such  reform  would  derogate 
from  the  importance  of  the  antitrust  laws 
in  maintaining  the  vigor  of  competition 
in  our  economy.  My  reasoned  judgment 
IS  tp  the  contrary.  Clearly  the  nature  and 
extent  of  necessar\-  appellate  review  of 
Government  antitVust  litigation  can  be 
divided  into  three  fairly  distinct  classes. 
First,  cases  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  development  and  administration  of 
the  antitrust  laws  still,  of  course,  require 
direct  and  immediate  attention  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Second,  there  are  cases 
which  should  be  reviewed  by  the  courts 
of  appeals  but  which,  possibly,  should 
ultimately  be  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  depending  upon  the  issues  in- 
volved, the  decision  rendered  and  the 
state  of  the  record.  Last,  there  ?.re  cases 
which  properly  should  end  in  the  court 
of  appeals. 

The  legislation  which  we  propose  rec- 
ogiuzes  this  relative  importance  of  Gov- 
ernment antitrust  cases  and  is  designed 
to  implement  much-needed  reforms 
without  weakening  the  effectiveness  of 
the  antitrust  laws  in  promoting  the  vital- 
ity of  the  American  economy.  Section 
2«ai  of  H.R.  12807  states  that,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  all  appeals  from  final 
judgments  entered  in  civil  antitrust  ac- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  is  the 
complainant  and*  equitable  relief  is 
sought  shall  be  to  the  court  of  appeals 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  1291  and  2107.  Thus 
this  legislation  contemplates  that  ap- 
pellate review  of  Government  antitrust 
htigation  will  be  handled  largely  by  the 
court  of  appeals  rather  than  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  course,  any  judgment  of  the 
court  of  appeals  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  pursuant  to  the  discre- 
tionary writ  of  certiorari  as  provided  in 
28  U.S.C.  1254a). 

Section  2(b)  contains  the  exception  to 
the  above  general  rule.  It  provides  that 
appeals  of  actions  in  which  the  United 
States  is  the  complainant  and  equitable 
relief  is  sought  shall  lie  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  the  district  court  on 
its  own  motion  or  on  application  of  a 
party  enters  an  order  or  the  Attorney 
General  files  a  certificate  stating  that 
immediate  consideration  of  the  appeal 
by  the  Supreme  Court  is  of  general  pub- 
lic importance  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  effectiveness  of  the  antitrust 
laws  is  preserved  by  this  expedited  treat- 
ment of  important  cases. 

The  standard  for  direct  expedited  ap- 
peal, "general  p'jblic  importance  in  the 
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administration  of  justice,"  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  change  of  venue  pro- 
vision in  28  U.S.C.  1404  permitting  trans- 
fer of  civil  actions  "for  the  convenience 
of  the  parties  and  witnesses,  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice."  The  latter  standard  im- 
plies questions  of  court  congestion, 
speedy  trials,  and  burden  on  the  parties 
which  are  not  relevant  to  determining 
whether  an  antitrust  case  should  have 
direct  review  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
phrase  "general  public  importance  in  the 
administration  of  justice,"  would  seem  to 
imply  issues  of  significant  public,  not 
private,  importance  in  the  development 
of  subatantive  antitrust  law,  or  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  finally  deter- 
mine what  standard  to  apply  since,  un- 
der section  2ib'  of  the  bill  it  is  given  the 
power  to  deny,  in  its  discretion,  the  direct 
appeal  and  remand  the  case  to  the  court 
of  appeals.  It  would  only  seem  reason- 
able, however,  that  the  Court's  discre- 
tion to  deny  direct  appeals  under  section 
2'b'  should,  because  of  the  importance 
of  effective  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  be  narrower  than  its  discretion  to 
grant  or  deny  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
teriorari  under  28  U.S.C.  1254a  >. 

In  addition  to  the  reform  which  I 
have  outlined  above,  H.R.  12807  mod- 
ernizes another  provision  of  the  Expedit- 
ing Act.  Presently,  the  law  permits  the 
Attorney  General  in  a  civil  antitrust  case 
in  which  the  United  States  is  the  com- 
plainant to  file  a  certificate  stating  that 
the  case  is  of  general  public  importance. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  certificate,  a 
three-judge  court  is  required  to  be  em- 
paneled: the  case  is  to  be  heard  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  to  be  in  every 
way  expedited.  In  light  of  enormous  case 
backlogs  that  clog  most  Federal  court 
dockets,  the  effect  of  convening  a  three- 
judge  court  to  tiT  a  Government  anti- 
trust case  can  only  be  disruptive.  While, 
perhaps,  necc'^sary  when  the  antitrust 
laws  were  first  enacted,  the  continued 
existence  of  this  provision  cannot  be 
justified.  Indeed,  the  Department  of  Jas- 
tice  has  utilized  this  procedure  only 
seven  times  in  nearly  30  years  and  only 
once  in  the  la.st  decade. 

Thus  the  legislation  I  propose  discards 
the  three-judge  court  provision  and  re- 
quires that  civil  antitrust  cases  brought 
bv  the  United  States  be  tried  by  a  single 
Federal  judge.  However,  H.R.  1-2807  still 
permits  the  Attorney  General  to  file  a 
certificate  that  the  case  is  of  general 
public  importance  and  so  require  the 
case  to  be  expedited  in  every  way. 

Similar  provisions  relating  to  direct 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to 
three-judge  courts  in  cases  brought  by 
the  Government  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  are  also  repealed  by  H.R. 
12807.  See  Ambassador,  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  325  U.S.  317  a945>  :  see -also  H.R. 
16479.  91st  Congress,  second  session. 

Last,  H.R.  12807  clarifies  the  lag  w.ith 
respect  to  appealability -trMffEerlocutory 
orders  in  civil  antitrust  cases  brought  by 
the  Government.  In  virtually  every  anti- 
merger action  brought  by  the  United 
States     a     preliminary     injunction     Is 


sought  to  prevent  the  acquisition  from 
being  con.summated  until  a  final  de- 
termination of  the  legality  of  the  trans- 
action is  obtained.  Whether  interlocutory 
review  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  district 
court  orders  granting,  denying,  or  mod- 
ifying preliminary  injunctions  may  be 
achieved  is  unclear.  Compare  United 
States  v.  IngersoU  Rand,  320  F,  2d  509 
'3d  Cir.  1903)  with  United  States  v. 
F.M.C.  Corp..  321  F.  2d  534  i9th  Cir.>, 
application  for  temporary  injunction 
denied,  84  S.  Ct.  4  <1963'  'Goldberg,  J., 
in  chambers' :  see  also  Brown  SJwe  Co.  v. 
United  States.  370  U.S.  294  at  305.  n.  9 
•  19621  ;  United  States  v.  California  Co- 
operative Canneries.  279  US.  553  >  1929 >. 

Regardless  of  what  interpretation  has 
been  placed  on  the  Expediting  Act  in  this 
regard,  interlocutory  review  of  orders 
granting,  modifying,  or  denying  prelim- 
inary injunctions  is  very  desirable.  As 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  stated  in  his 
letter,  dated  July  14,  1969,  to  the  Speaker 
with  respect  to  this  matter: 

Such  review  is  generally  limited  to  the  out- 
sot  of  a  case  a!:Cl  would  not  cause  undue  de- 
lay or  disruption.  The  district  court's  dis- 
cretion on  injunctions  can  be  reviewed,  in 
substantial  par:  separately  from  a  determi- 
nation of  the  ultimate  merits  of  the  case  and 
court  of  appeals  review  is  not,  therefore,  in- 
consistent with  subsequent  direct  Supreme 
Ct.urt  review  of  the  final  judgment  in  the 
event  of  certification.  Moreover,  the  imme- 
diate impact  of  Injunctive  orders,  whether 
the  injunction  is  granted  or  denied,  calls  for 
appellate  review  as  a  matter  of  fairness  The 
public  interest  that  possibly  unlawful  merg- 
ers not  be  consummaieci  until  their  validity 
13  adjudicated,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  de- 
sire of  private  business  to  avoid  a  costly  and 
complicated  unscrambling,  would.  In  our 
view,  benefit  from  making  the  provisions  of 
section  1292(aMl).  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  available  in  Expediting  Act 
cases." 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  inter- 
locutory review  sanctioned  here  is  lim- 
ited only  to  review  of  orders  under  28 
U.S.C.  1292<a>ili  dealing  with  orders 
granting,  denying,  or  modifying  injunc- 
tions and  not  to  any  other  interlocutory 
orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  Congress  I 
introduced  similar  legislation  to  make  our 
antitrust  laws  more  responsive  to  con- 
temporary demands  and  I  join  now  with 
the  Nixon  administration  in  their  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  justice  avail- 
able in  the  Federal  courts  by  urging 
prompt  action  on  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft>. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  express  my  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

It  would  provide  needed  amendments 
to  the  longstanding  Expediting  Act  ap- 
plying to  antitrust  cases.  As  one  who  has 
had  some  experience  as  an  attorney  in 
quite  a  number  of  antitrust  cases,  I 
believe  that  the  changes  proposed  will 
bring  about  simpler  and  quicker  disposi- 
tion of  antitrust  cases,  while  providing 
the  Government  and  the  private  litigants 
prompter  and  more  effective  remedies. 

The  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  available  where  justified 


and  the  three- judge  trial  court  which 
has  been  rarely  used,  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Most  important,  I  believe,  is  the  pro- 
posed change  to  make  it  possible  to  get 
quick  appeals  on  temporary  orders  nec- 
essary to  prevent  proposed  mergers  with- 
out holding  up  the  progress  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  case. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  I 
ran  into  this  a  number  of  tinjes,  and  I 
think  this  change  is  much  needed  and 
overdue. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert >.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  12807,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  16595.  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  16595) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and,  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mrler 
of  California,  Daddario,  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mosher. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  INTEREST  ON 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION INSURED  LOANS 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  15979)  to  provide  that  the  interest 
on  certain  insured  loans  sold  out  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
shall  be  included  in  gross  income. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  15979 
A  bill  to  provide  that  the  interest  on  certain 

insured  loans  sold  out  of  the  Agrlculttiral 

Credit  Insurance  Fund  shall  be  Included 

in  gross  Income 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.scmbled,  That  (a) 
section  306(a)  (1 )  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926(a)  (1)),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence;  "When  any  loan  made  for  a 
purpose  specified  in  this  paragraph  is  sold 
out  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  as  an  insured  loan,  the  interest  or  other 
income  thereon  paid  to  an  Insured  holder 


shall  be  included  in  gross  income  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  the  Insured  loans  sold  out 
of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  which  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Waj-s  and 
Means,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  is  to  provide  that  the  in- 
terest on  certain  insured  loans  sold  out 
of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  shall  be  included  in  grcss  income. 

The  Consolidated  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961  authorizes  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
loans  both  to  local  governmental  units 
and  to  private  bodies  for  such  purposes 
as  conservation,  land  use,  water,  and  so 
forth,  and  to  resell  this  debt  to  private 
pai-ties  as  federally  insured  loans.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Senlce  has  ruled  that 
in  those  cases  where  the  security  origi- 
nates with  a  local  governmental  unit  the 
interest  or  other  income  paid  on  it  con- 
tinues to  be  exempt  from  Federal  tax 
even  after  it  is  resold  as  a  loan  insured 
by  the  Federal  Govermnent.  Because  the 
Federal  Gtovermnent  has  concluded  that 
the  exemption  of  interest  on  these  loans 
is  costly  and  has  inequitable  results,  it 
in  recent  years  has  been  reluctant  to 
make  and  then  resell  these  loans  on  an 
insured  basis  to  provide  credit  assistance 
to  local  governmental  units.  As  Congress- 
man Byrnes  advised  the  House  when  he 
introduced  this  legislation  on  February 
18,  1970,  with  the  exception  of  $50  mil- 
lion of  bonds  sold  in  the  fall  of  1968.  no 
tax-exempt  bonds  have  been  sold  out 
of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  since  July  of  1967,  and  because  of 
this,  constructon  of  water  and  sewer 
treatment  facilities  urgently  needed  by 
smaller  conununlties  is  being  delayed. 

H.R.  I597y  would  overcome  this  prob- 
lem by  providing  that  interest  or  other 
income  paid  to  an  insured  holder  on  an 
insured  loan  out  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fimd  is  for  income 
tax  purposes  to  be  included  in  gross  in- 
come of  the  recipient  of  the  interest. 
The  effect  of  this  action  will  be  to  make 
it  practical  to  use  federally  insured 
loans  to  finance  ci-edit  assistance  to  local 
governmental  tmits  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  Consolidated  Farmel-s 
Home  Administration  Act.  and  we  can 
move  forward  in  meeting  the  vital  needs 
of  small  communities  with  respect  to 
clean  water  and  waste  disposal. 

This  legislation  is  favored  by  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Treasury,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  unani- 
mously recommends  it?  enactment.  I 
may  also  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  am^ne 
the  organizations  supporting  the  pend- 


ing bill  are  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  my seii*  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  vitally  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  help  our  small  rural 
commimities  proceed  with  water  and 
sewer  and  waste  treatment  facLUties. 

We  provided  a  program  in  1965  under 
the  Consolidated  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  to  give  assistance  to  small 
rural  communities  of  fewer  than  5,500 
inhabitants,  to  help  them  borrow  money 
for  sewer  and  waste  treatment  facilities. 
At  that  time  the  Agriculture  Committee 
noted  that  the  establishment  of  adequate 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  was 
one  of  the  crying  needs  of  rural  America. 
The  committee  stated  in  its  report: 

City  dwellers  take  these  facilities  for 
granted.  All  of  their  lives  they  have  merely 
turned  on  a  tap  or  flushed  a  toilet  m  a  system 
provided  by  the  community,  which  made 
water  appear  or  waste  disappear.  They  for- 
get— or  probably  do  not  even  realize — that 
no  such  magic  takes  place  in  the  rural  area?. 

If  a  rural  resident  wants  these.-  he  mus*: 
provide  them  for  himself  at  great  expense 
and  often  with  frustrating  results  of  having 
systems  that  jitst  do  not  quite  worli. 

We  adopted  this  program,  the  general 
approach  being  to  permit  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  market  bonds 
they  purchase  from  rural  communities. 
By  permitting  these  funds  to  be  revolved, 
additional  funds  are  made  available  to 
meet  the  water  and  sewer  needs  of  these 
rural  communities. 

Since  these  are  loans  to  local  commu- 
nities, interest  on  the  note  or  bond  given 
by  the  local  community  is  tax  exempt 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  If  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  sells  the 
bond  subject  to  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
principal  and  interest,  this  particular 
note  would  enjoy  a  higher  preference 
than  a  U.S.  Treasury  bond,  because  the 
person  buying  it  would  not  have  to  pay 
tax  on  the  interest  earned. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Treasury  and  the 
administration  adopted  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Federal  Credit  Programs  against  the 
Federal  Government  guaranteeing  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  As  a  result,  we  no  longer 
have  a  revolving  fimd  for  assisting  small 
rural  communities  to  finance  vitally 
needed  water  and  sewer  facilities.  As  of 
April  30,  we  had  over  2.000  applications 
from  rural  communities  pending  and  ve 
had  over  4.000  communities  that  had 
submitted  requests  and  were  told  that 
the  funds  were  simply  not  available. 

The  pun^ose  of  thi*-  bill  to  remove  this 
obstacle  by  makine  the  interest  on  the 
federally  guaranteed  nblisration  taxnble 
When  a  loan  is  made  to  these  rural  com- 
munities under  this  program  and  xhe 
Federal  Government  resells  that  obliga- 
tion to  the  public  subject  to  a  Federal 
guarantee,  the  holder  will  pay  taxes  on 
the  interest  received.  The  idea  is  that  the 
guarantee  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
converted  it  into  a  new  type  nf  obliga- 
tion. It  is  also  clear  that  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  less  if  we 
remove  the  tax  exemption  from  these 
bonds  when  they  are  resold,  since  the 


increased  subsidy  required  by  selling 
them  on  a  taxable  basis  should  be  less 
than  the  additional  tax  revenue  derived. 
All  we  are  doing  here  is  simply  removing 
an  obstacle  to  a  program  Congress  has 
enacted  to  meet  the  great  demand  that 
exists  and  the  great  need  that  exists  in 
oiu"  rural  communities  for  waste  treat- 
ment and  water  facilities. 

Let  me  make  it  clear — becau.se  it  seems 
there  are  some  people  who  misunder- 
stand it — that  this  does  not  affect  the 
capacity  of  the  municipalities  to  issue 
tax  exempt  securities.  Any  community 
that  goes  into  the  general  market  and 
sells  its  bonds  to  get  money  to  build  a 
waste  treatment  facility  can  do  so,  and 
that  interest  will  continue  to  be  tax  ex- 
empt. The  intere.st  will  be  taxable  only 
when  the  obligation  is  sold  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  then  resold  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  plan 
that  Congress  set  up  in  1965  to  help  the.^e 
small  communities  that  do  not  have  the 
same  access  to  the  money  markets  that 
the  bigger  cities  have. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  SfJeaker.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yielding  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion. 

Do  I  understand  therefrom  that  when 
these  bonds  are  rolled  over  that  they 
remain  tax  exempt  unless  they  are  sold 
back  or  dealt  in  by  the  FHA  itself? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No:  what 
happens  is  this:  When  a  small  commu- 
nity of  5,500  or  less  cannot  float  a  bond 
issue  at  5  percent  or  less,  the  FHA  will 
make  a  loan,  if  they  have  the  money,  to 
that  community  and  take  the  commu- 
nity's note  or  bond.  At  the  present  time 
they  just  hold  this  bond  since  they  can- 
not sell  it  to  the  pubhc.  and  the  inability 
to  resolve  these  obligations  has  dried  up 
the  source  of  funds  for  these  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  of  course  is  tax  exempt? 

Mr.  B"YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  They 
would  be  tax  exempt.  The  interest  would 
be  tax  exempt  to  the  holder,  but  there 
is  a  new  element  added  when  the  obli- 
gation is  resold  by  the  FHA  subject  to  a 
guarantee  by  the  U.S.  Government  of 
both  the  principal  and  the  interest  in 
the  same  market  that  general  Treasury 
obligations  are  sold. 

We  are  -saying  that,  when  it  goes 
through  that  proce.<;s  it  takes  on  the 
nature  of  a  Federal  obli'-'ation  which  does 
not  bear  interest  that  is  tax  exempt. 
That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  and  I  thank  tlie 
gentleman  for  h's  explanation,  I  have 
two  additional  question.<  No.  1,  why 
is  this  type  security,  alone  in  this  par- 
ticular agency  the  only  one  -affected, 
although  it  is  now  available  to  the  pur- 
chaser on  the  market  and.  No.  2,  in  his 
opinion  as  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  '(Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  will  this  subsequently 
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be  applied  to  oth^  agencies'  tax-exempt 
bonds? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  is 
completely  aside,  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Missouri,  from  the  right 
of  the  municipality  to  go  into  the  market 
and  sell  its  tax-exempt  bonds  and  get 
the  lower  interest  rate.  We  are  saying 
when  the  obligation  carries  on  the  back 
of  the  note  the  endorsement  of  the 
United  States  then  it  no  longer  has  those 
characteristics  of  a  municipal  bond  that 
entitled  it  to  tax  exemption.  The  note 
in  this  case  takes  on  the  nature  of  a 
Federal  Government  obligation  which  Is 
not  tax  exempt.  By  doing  this  we  make  it 
possible  for  FHA  to  sell  these  bonds  in 
the  market.  At  the  present  time  these 
bonds  are  not  sold  in  the  market  because 
they  would  have  a  higher  status  than 
U.S.  Government  bonds  which  are  not 
lax  exempt. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri full  well  understands  the  backing 
of  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  I  believe  the  purchaser  would 
appreciate  that.  But  let  us  take  a  farm- 
ers' cooperative  bank  bond  which  now 
turns  over  at  something  like  7.62  percent. 
It  is  not  backed  by  the  good  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Would  it  later  be  anticipated  that 
this  exemption — and.  incidentally,  I 
know  that  they  are  now  not  tax  ex- 
empt— but  would  it  be.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  true  that 
this  failure  to  waive  the  exemption 
would  apply  to  hke  cases  that  are  tax 
exempt  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  I  think 
it  would  not.  I  think  there  is  a  complete 
misunderstanding  that  this  i.s  a  foot  in 
the  door  to  take  away  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  municipal  bonds.  It  is  not. 

This  bill  is  directed  at  bonds  sold  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  be- 
cause they  do  have  a  Federal  guarantee. 
That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  important  legislative  record  to 
make,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
response. 

Mr.  BYRNES  oi"  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speakei^  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  questions  I  had  to  ask  of  the 
gentleman  are  basically  the  same  as  those 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri; 
however,  I  would  like  to  can-y  on  the 
discussion  a  little  further,  and  I  would 
like  to  a.sk  the  gentleman  if  he  regards 
this  bill  in  any  extent  as  a  precedent,  and 
if  not.  why  not? 

And  why  can  we  not  extend  this  to 
the  other  acencies?  Why  will  we  not 
come  in  next  year  and  do  something  like 
this  for  the  other  agencies?  And  why 
have  we  not  treated  similarly  all  muni- 
cipal bonds  and  other  subdivisions  of 
Government's  bonds  so  that  they  might 
be  built  intojsuch  a  guarantee  system, 
even  though  Ijunderstand  their  tax  prob- 


lems. But  in  1969  this  verj'  question  was 
faced  by  Ways  and  Means  and  this  House 
and  was  mrned  down. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  cannot^ 
say  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  fu- 
ture as  far  as  the  general  area  of  tax 
exempt  interest  is  concerned.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  Congress  will  do  2  years 
from  now.  or  3  or  4  years  from  now. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  hais  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  foot  in  the  door 
because  that  would  relate  to  municipal 
bonds  in  general.  The  municipal  bonds 
that  this  bill  is  concerned  with  are  re- 
lated to  tliis  specific  program  and  take 
on  the  nature  of  a  Federal  bond  by  rea- 
son of  the  Federal  i^uarantee  underlying 
their  sale  by  the  FHA  to  the  public.  This, 
to  me,  is  entirely  different  from  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  interest  on  municipal 
bonds  should  continue  to  be  tax  exempt. 

I  think  they  both  have  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  They  arc  not  interrelated. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  \^r.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  initiative  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  come  from  a  village,  Millbrook, 
N.Y.,  of  ur.der  5. .500  people  which  sorely 
needs  and  has  been  deprived  of  funds 
for  sewage  service. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We 
thought  we  were  doing  something  for 
these  communities  back  in  1965,  but 
the  obstacles  this  bill  will  remove  have 
thwarted  what  the  Congress  intended  to 
do.  All  we  are  trying;  to  do  now  is  make 
the  program  v,ork  a?ain. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  commend  the  gentleman, 
and  I  certainly  hope  the  other  body  will 
act  promptly  on  this  needed  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  pgain  expired. 

Mr.  WATTS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  \ield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15979 — which  is  similar 
to  a  bill  I  introduced.  H.R.  4607.  Januai-y 
27.  1969.  This  bUl  provides  that  the  in- 
■^rcst  on  certain  in:,ured  loans  sold  out 
of  tlie  Agricultural  Insurance  Fund  shall 
be  included  in  gross  income. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit 
the  use  of  insured  funds  to  finance  water 
and  waste  dispo.sal  pro.iects  for  public 
bodies.  Investors  purchasing  insured 
bonds  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration would  pay  Federal  income  tax  on 
the  interest  earned  on  such  bonds. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  In  no 
way  affect  the  right  of  public  bodies  to 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds.  The  legislation 
will  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the 


Fanners  Home  Administration  to  finance 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  for 
i-ural  public  bodies. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
program  would  be  funded  through  the 
sale  of  insured  notes  to  private  investors 
and  thus  not  be  dependent  on  appropri- 
ations. , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this  bill.  ' 
This  is  the  only  way  that  rural  America 
is  going  to  carry  out  its  water  programs. 
Certainly  the  farmers  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  a  few  luxuries,  such  as  drink- 
ing water  in  their  homes  and  indoor 
plumbing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  several  issues  involved  in  this 
bill  which  I  Uiink  should  have  been  more 
broadly  debated.  There  can  be  little 
argument  with  the  desirability  of  the 
good  works  to  be  performed  by  the  FHA 
loans  covered  by  this  act.  But  I  also  feel 
a  fundamental  question  is  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  legislative  fiat  which  empowers 
an  agency  to  change  securities  which  are 
currently  exempt  from  Federal  taxes  into 
taxable  ones.  Such  a  power  is  a  most 
significant  alteration  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the.  governments  of  the  several 
States  and  their  subdivisions.  I  do  not 
think  that  such  an  alteration  is  wisely 
extended  on  a  program-by-program 
basis,  if.  indred.  it  should  be  or  can  be 
extended  at  all. 

But.  aside  from  the  legal  difficulties 
with  this  selective  abrogation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  reciprocal  tax  immimity.  I  am 
most  distressed  by  the  financing  mech- 
anism that  H.R.  15979  makes  possible. 
I  believe  that  the  "loan  brokering"  which 
FHA  plans  to  undertake,  in  an  effort  to 
fund  an  expenditure  program  outside  the 
budget,  represents  yet  one  more  attempt 
for  an  "easy  way  out"  of  the  financial 
mess  into  which  the  Federal  Government 
lias  progre.ssively  gotten  itself.  But  this 
"easy  way"  may  make  the  road  longer 
and  tougher  in  the  end. 

Certainly  the  distinction  between  re- 
packaging direct  loans  and  selling  them 
as  assets  and  the  previously  attempted 
device  of  selling  loan  participation  certif- 
icates is  a  very  fine  one  indeed.  More- 
over, the  whole  concept  of  financing  defi- 
cit spending  through  selling  agency  se- 
curities, is  questionable  and  very  con- 
trary' to  a  restrictive  credit  policy  we 
supposedly  are  following.  It  is  only  when 
we  consider  all  these  devices  together 
that  we  have  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
Federal  demand  for  credit.  Often — as 
last  year — the'  demands  for  credit  by 
Federal  agencies  and  by  the  Treasury  are 
moving  in  different  directions.  But  when 
the  two  are  added  together,  they  have  in- 
variably shown  an  overall  deficit  and  an 
Intensifying  of  pressures  on  the  credit 
market.  Most  discouraging  of  all.  these 
agency  demands  are  greatest  when  the 
markets  are  least  able  to  absorb  their 
securities. 

All  this  is  particularly  lamentable,  be- 
cause such  end  runs  around  the  Federal 
debt  ceiling  not  only  confuse  almost 
everyone  as  to  the  extent  of  Federal 
credit  demands,  but  also  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  a  very  expensive 
means  of  financing.  As  the  Committee  on 
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Government  Operations  recently  re- 
ported in  "Marketing  or  Federal  Obli- 
gations— Participation  Certificates" — 
House  R^nortc  No.  91-772 — asset  sales 
such  as  ^participation  certificates  and 
ageno'  financing  always  cost  more  than 
general  Treasury  borrowings.  The  inter- 
est rates  are  higher — one-half  to  1  per- 
cent higher — and  sales  commissions  and 
fees  must  be  paid  to  private  agents  and 
dealers.  But  of  greater  consequence  than 
the  immediate  costs  of  selling  agency 
debt  instruments  and  assets  is  the  im- 
pact which  they  have  on  the  credit 
markets. 

The  notion  has  somehow  been  perpetu- 
ated that  by  replacing  tax-exempt  obli- 
gations with  taxable,  insured  obligations, 
such  as  the  FHA  wants  to  do.  the  Treas- 
ury is  going  to  save  money.  Yet.  the  sad 
experience  with  participation  certificates 
should  have  taught  us  that  such  tor- 
tured exten.sions  of  Federal  credit  are 
extremely  expensive  and  can  be  largely 
self-defeating.  An  ever-growing  pres.sure 
exerted  by  greater  Federal  credit  de- 
mands, punctuated  by  new  devices  sup- 
posedly to  lessen  the  impact  on  a  par- 
ticular .sector,  simply  inflates  the  rates 
tiiat  must  be  paid  on  all  obligations.  And 
tiie  competit'.on  is  especially  strong 
among  the  U.S.  Government  securities — 
those  of  Treasuiy  and  its  agencies — as 
tliey  force  up  one  another's  interest  rates. 
The  individual  investor  is  increasingly 
pulled  into  the  market  when  money  is  so 
scarce.  Individuals  withdraw  their  funds 
from  the  .savings  institutions.  This  disin- 
lermediation  occasions  a  ratcheting  up- 
ward of  interest  rates,  brings  on  a  new 
fringe  of  unsatisfied  borrowing  demands 
and,  consequently,  additional  demands 
for  a  "Federal  cushion"  to  insulate  an- 
other hapless  would-be  borrower.  And 
the  above  cycle  is  ready  to  be  repeated. 

My  point  is  tiiat  our  absorption  with 
the  impact  on  the  budget  of  a  particular 
program  can  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  tne  entire  efconomy  with  which  we 
should  be  concerned.  The  restraint  must 
be  total  Federal  monetary  restraint — the 
Federal  agencies'  borrowings  and  asset 
sales  included. 

It  is  a  perilous  form  of  accountancy 
which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the 
Federal  Government  can  preempt  the 
pool  of  credit  by  the  strength  of  its  guar- 
antees and  subsidies  and  yet  somehow  be 
held  not  accountable  because  these  fi- 
nancial transactions  do  not  appear  in  the 
budget.  The  practice  can  be  subject  to 
abuse  and  subverts  the  stewardship  we 
must  exercise  for  the  entire  economy. 
Who  knows  what  we  owe  or  have  pledged 
the  Government's  good  faith  to  repay  in 
case  of  default — or  how  much  Uncle  Sam 
is  really  borrowing  at  any  one  time.  The 
answers:  No  one  knows.  I  cannot  support 
measures  which  paper  over  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility by  shucking  the  problem  off 
to  the  capital  markets  and  which,  ac- 
cordingly, add  to  the  financial  woes  of 
the  homeowner,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  small  businessmen.  Alter- 
natives— straight-forward  and  sound 
ones— must  be  found  so  that  priorities 
may  be  examined  and  chosen  on  a  more 
rational  basis. 

The  article  follows: 


I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  18.  1970] 

Appraisal  of  Current   Trends  in  Business 
AN'D  Finance 

Now  that  It  has  so  Utile  hope  left  for 
scoring  a  budget  surplus  any  time  soon,  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  understandably 
backing  away  from  Its  earlier  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  one.  What  was  heresy  a  few 
months  ago  suddenly  is  doctrine:  A  few  bil- 
lion dollars  of  deficit  can't  make  much  real 
difference  to  an  economy  approaching  the 
trllllon-doUar  mark,  and  shouldn't  matter 
much  psychologically. 

The  financial  Impact  of  a  return  to  deficit 
is  something  tl.?e,  officials  admit,  because  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  cover  It  by  extra 
borrowlne.  They  are  concernipd  that  a  deficit 
of.  say.  $3  billion  would  require  the  Treasury 
to  divert  about  that  much  money  away  from 
competing  borrowers  in  the  marketplace.  The 
concern  is  certainly  valid.  ;ie  far  as  it  goes. 
But  It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  annual 
arithmetic  of  the  Federal  budget  only  begins 
to  hint  at  the  Government's  total  financial 
Impact. 

One  rea.son  (which  money  market  partici- 
pants can  overlook  only  at  their  own  risk) 
is  that  the  Treasury  has  temporary  seasonal 
needs  to  borrow  even  in  years  in  which  the 
budget  ends  up  balanced.  And  these  bor- 
rowings can  far  overshadow  whatever  turns 
out  to  be  the  much  more  widely  publicized 
net  amount.  The  Ixst  fiscal  year  ended  in 
mld-1969  with  a  $3.2  billion  surpHis.  but 
in  the  July-December  first  half  the  Treasury 
nonetheless  had  to  borrow  $11.4  billion  new 
cash. 

In  the  first  ha'.f  of  the  fiscal  year  which 
will  start  July  1,  the  Treasury  will  havj  to 
raise  between  $13  billion  and  il5  billion 
new  cash  estimates  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salo- 
mon Brothers  &  Hutzlef  In  New  York,  the 
major  Government  bond  house.  However, 
temporary  those  borrowings  will  prove  to  be, 
s\ich  a  sum  would  roughly  equal  a  whole 
year's  net  borrowings  by  all  U.S.  business 
corporations  on  the  bond  market. 

In  those  same  six  months,  besides  the  new 
borrowings,  the  maturing  of  an  immense 
amount  of  securities  will  confront  the  Gov- 
ernment. Presumably  these  must  be  replaced, 
so  the  Treasury  faces  the  chore  of  coming  up 
with  attractive  substitutes  for  about  S12  bil- 
lion of  existing  issues  now  in  private  hands. 

The  less-noticed  part  of  its  refunding  ia=k 
is  even  more  massive.  Every  Monday,  the 
Treasury  routinely  replaces  $3  billion  of 
maturing  three-month  and  six-month  bills, 
and  once  a  month  it  auctions  substitutes  for 
another  $15  billion  of  expiring  nine-month 
and  one  year  bills.  If  it  continues  to  borrow 
.T.  little  extra  each  time,  this  would  mean 
some  $90  billion  of  churning  in  the  coming 
half-year,  as  much  money  as  all  our  state 
and  local  governments  net  on  the  bond  mar- 
kets during  a  decade. 

That  the  Treasury's  financing  pace  long 
win  remain  frenzied  Is  almost  guaranteed, 
moreover,  by  the  awesome  shortening  of  the 
length  of  the  public  debt.  A  World  War  I 
law  forbids  the  Treasury  to  pay  more  than 
4'4'^  Interest  on  long-term  marketable 
bonds,  so  the  Inflated  Interest  rates  of  the 
Vietnam  era  have  limited  Its  new  borrowings 
to  shorter  Issues,  those  of  no  more  than  seven 
years'  maturity. 

Here's  what  the  politically  Immovable  cell- 
ing has  done.  (The  1970  figures  are  as  of 
March.) 

IDollars  in  billioil 


Average  maturity, 
marketable  debt 

Amount  due 
m  1  year 

1965.... 
1967.... 
1969 

...s... 

..  5  years,  4  months 

..  Ayears,  7  months 

J87.6 
89.6 
103.9 

1970.... 

..  3  years.  6  months 

121.3 

Many  analyslsts  believe  the  short  secviritles 
are  Inherently  Inflationary,  being  so  liquid 
that  holders  tend  to  behave  as  if  they  had 
that  much  cash  in  the  bank.  Moreover,  most 
any  Treasury  flnancing  these  days  can  com- 
pel the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  suddenly 
pump  out  new  money,  as  was  demonstrated 
anew  this  month;  when  the  Cambcxlian  in- 
cursion undermined  market  as  well  as  cam- 
pus morale,  the  Fed  had  to  buy  up  huge 
batches  of  old  Treasury  Issues  to  make  room 
in  private  portfolios  for  the  new  ones. 

Even  so,  the  Federal  Government's  financ- 
ing demands  might  seem  more  or  less  man- 
ageable— if  they  were  fully  summed  up  by 
the  budget  and  were  coped  with  solely  by 
tlie  Treasury.  However,  that's  not  the  case, 
as  Congress  has  chartered  a  whole  flotilla 
of  Federal  agencies  which  a.'-e  empowered  to 
do  their  own  fun-J-ralslng.  Some  are  in.side 
the  bu^ge'  but  others  are  out  (on  grounds 
that  they  are  privately  owned),  and  even 
the  authorities  are  having  trouble  fathom- 
ing their  impact. 

A  run  through  the  roster  readily  shows 
why.  Ranging  from  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  with  its  $11.7  billion 
debt  down  to  the  District  of  Columbia  St.i- 
dlum  Fund  -Aith  $20  nilllion,  the  Treasury 
lists  11  Federal  entities  with  about  $44  bil- 
lion of  their  own  securities  outstanding.  The 
others:  Commody  Credit  Corp,  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, Government  N.itional  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation. Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Banks  for 
Coop>eratives,  Federal  Heme  Loan  Banks. 
Fecle.'al  InternieJiate  Credit  Banks  and  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks. 

Their  borrowing  c:\n  cause  confusing 
counterrurrents  in  Federal  fin:ince.  For  in- 
stance, while  the  Treasury  whittled  down  its 
marketable  debt  outstanding  by  $1  billion 
in  1969.  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
Isociation  alone  flooded  out  an  extra  $4  bil- 
'  lion. 

If  various  Nixou  Administration  and  Con- 
gressional proposals  come  to  pass,  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  free  to  forage  for  them.=elves 
in  the  capital  market  will  expand  further: 
The  postal  corporation,  the  Envlron.Tiental 
Financing  Au'h-'rity  (antipollution  i  and  the 
National  Development  Bank  (for  hou.Mng) 
could  easily  ge:ie.-ale  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  additional  secarities  favored  with  some 
forn^  of  Federal  status.  .Already,  the  new 
mortgage-backed  securities"  which  private 
lenders  can  issue  come  complete  with  a 
Government  guarantee. 

One  day  la.si  wejk.  Assistant  Treasury 
Secretary  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum  reported 
that  an  Administration  panel  is  "taking  a 
fresh  look  at  some  of  the  implications  for 
financial  markets,"  and  for  the  economy,  of 
all  this  activity. 

What  the  panelists  will  come  up  with  isn't 
clear,  but  one  thing  is:  It  won't  be  a  day 
too  soon. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  a.'^ked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELTUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  discuss  H.R. 
15979,  legislation  that  I  cosponsored  to 
provide  that  interest  on  certain  insured 
loans  sold  out  of  Agricultiu-al  Credit  In- 
surance Fimd  shall  be  included  in  gross 
income  for  tax  purposes. 

Since  1967,  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  de- 
creed that  FHA  cannot  make  insured 
loans  to  rural  public  bodies.  It  was  de- 
termined that  it  cost  the  Government 
more  to  buy  and  sell  tax-exempt  bonds 
than  to  handle  taxable  bonds.  Since  In- 
sured fimds  have  been  available  only  to 
nonprofit  corporations,  a  principle  source 
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of  revenue  for  rural  water  district  de- 
velopment has  been  eliminated. 

Altliough  many  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems  have  been  aided  by  FHA 
grants,  in  Kansas  alone,  31  water  and 
waste  disposal  projects  are  stalled  due 
to  a  lack  of  funds. 

This  legislation  directly  affects  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  rural  and  snjall  town 
areas.  This  legislation  would  directly 
benefit  the  35.000  towns  under  5,500  pop- 
ulation that  lack  water  systems  and  the 
44,000  towns  that  lack  waste  disposal 
facilities. 

Without  adequate  water  and  sewage 
facilities,  small  towns  have  little  chance 
of  attracting  new  industry  and  will  con- 
tinue to  see  their  citizens  leave  for  our 
Nation's  overcrowded  cities. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Kansas  State  University 
studied  the  economic  impact  of  a  rural 
water  district  in  Kansas.  The  report  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Patrick  E.  Smythe,  exten- 
sion economist,  states: 

Based  on  Information  provided  by  members 
who  returned  questionnaires,  the  ecmomlc 
Impact  of  this  water  district  on  the  area  for 
a  five-year  period  totaled  $1,194,156  or  an 
average  incre.ise  of  $238,831  per  year  .  .  . 
Thus,  a' $125,000  investment  resulted  ni  an 
economic  impact  of  IPl  per  cent  to  the  area 
each  year. 

Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M. 
Hardin  has  stated:, 

It  IS  not  enough  that  we  think  in  terms 
of  improving  conditions  and  opportunity  for 
the  people  living  today  in  rural  America,  and 
thereby  stemming  the  flow  of  people  to  the 
cities.  We  must  do  much  more.  We  must 
m.ake  it  a  matter  of  urgent  naiioual  policy 
that  we  create  m,  and  around,  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  sutficicntly  good  employ- 
ment opportunity  and  living  environments 
that  large  numbe.'-s  cf  families  will  chocsfe  to 
rear  their  children  there.      ' 

Development  and  completion  of  water 
systems  and  waste  disposal  systems  made 
possible  by  enactment  of  H.R.  15979  will 
be  a  major  step  toward  developing  and 
revitalizing  our  communities  in  rural  and 
small  town  areas. 

Populaticm  estimates  project  a  100- 
miilion  increase  in  the  next  30  years.  The 
papulation  increase  of  54  million  in  the 
last  20  years  has  all  taken  place  in  our 
urban  areas.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  15979 
as  a  major  step  toward  hastening  the 
rural  migration  back  to  our  rural  and 
snial!  town  areas,  and  toward  revitaliz- 
inr;  the  economy  of  rural  and  small  town 
America. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  15979.  a 
measure  to  pro\ide  that  the  interest  or 
othev  income  paid  to  an  in.'^ured  holder 
on  an  insured  loan  sold  out  of  the  agri- 
culture credit  insurance  fund  is  for  in- 
come tax  uurposes  to  be  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  recipient  of  the  in- 
terest. 

While  thi.^  bill  is  considered  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter.  In  fact,  it  is  so  important 
that  failure  to  pass  this  bill  can'~~delay 
many  rural  communitie.s  that  do  not  have 
adequate  water  systems  and  also  many 
rural  communities  that  are  without  ade- 
quate .sewer  facilities. 


My  own  bill,  H.R.  16706,  is  identical  in 
every  particular  to  H.R.  15979  being  con- 
sidci-cd  today.  I  salute  the  gentleman 
from  Wi.sconsln  iMr.  Byrnes',  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Coimnittee, 
for  hLs  excellent  research  which  led  to 
the  pieparation  of  and  introduction  of 
H.R. 15979. 

About  a,s  simple  an  explanation  of  tlie 
situation  as  I  can  provide  is  tliat  with- 
out this  bill  most  of  the  funding  for  rural 
waitr  di.^tricts  and  sewer  facilities  for 
smaller  communities  would  have  to  come 
from  apiiiopriatioiis.  if  grants  and  loans 
to  these  smaller  communities  and  rural 
areas  were  to  continue. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  get  the 
maximum  amount  of  mileage  out  of 
the  minimum  amount  of  appropriated 
moneys  to  update  water  and  sewer  .sys- 
tems in  Amenta.  The  tax  being  imposed 
by  this  bill  is  merely  an  equalizing  meas- 
ure. It  simply  says  that  income  derived 
from  private  investors  in  FHA  water  and 
sewer  bonds  should  be  taxable  at  the 
same  late  as  other  income.  In  .so  doing, 
we  v.ill  establish  a  fund  that  will  replen- 
i.sli  itself. 

It  is  difficult  in  these  times  to  .support 
almost  any  kind  of  tax  increase,  but 
tiie  purpose  here  is  not  really  a  tax  in- 
crease but  a  tax  equalizing  measure. 
Moreover,  it  is  for  a  most  unusual  cau.se 
surrounded  by  exceptionally  meritorious 
circumstance.":. 

l.ENtRA:.    LL.^VE    TO    E.XTEND 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  15979. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tlrere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  rh(?  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  the  Hoase  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  15979. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DUTY  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
PREVIOUSLY  EXPORTED  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 

suspend  tlie  rules  and  pass  the  bill  '  H.R, 
17068'  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  State.'-  to  provide  for  a  par- 
tial exemption  from  duty  for  certain 
transportation  vehicles  manufactured  or 
produced  in  the  United  States  with  the 
use  of  foreign  components  imported  un- 
der temporarj-  importation  bond,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR.   17068 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
nf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame-ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
schedule  8.  part  lA.  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
tlie  United  States  (19  U.SC.  1202)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  item  804.00  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


804.10 


804.20. 
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(bi  Headnotes  1  and  2,  schedule  8,  part 
Xh  of  such  Schedules  are  each  ame:;ded  by 
striking  out  "item  804  00"  and  ln.serting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Items  804.10  and  804  20". 

Sec.  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
constunpilon  on  or  after,  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  .\cz. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tem;x)re.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  17068, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  is  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  fTSUS>  to  pro- 
\1de  for  a  partial  exemption  from  duty 
for  returned  American  aircraft  which 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
with  the  use  of  foreign  components  which 
had  previously  been  admitted  free  of  duty 
under  bond.  Under  the  bill  as  reiwrted, 
the  returned  .\merican  aircraft  would  in 
general  be  subject  to  a  duty  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  duty  which  would  have 
been  payable  on  the  foreign  components 
had  they  not  been  entered  free  of  duty 
under  bond. 

Under  present  customs  practice,  arti- 
cles produced  in  thfe  United  States  with 
the  U.SC  of  foreign. articles  and  exported 
with  the  benefit  of  drawback  may  be  im- 
ported under  item  804.00  as  American 
goods  returned  upon  repayment  dl  the 
drawback.  However,  under  present  cus- 
toms practice,  if  the  foreign  articles  used 
in  producing  a  finished  product  in  the 
United  States  were  entered  under  a  tem- 
porary duty-free  bond  arrangement,  the 
entire  value  of  the  finished  product  after 
haring  been  exported  and  reentered  is 
dutiable  on  the  basis  of  its  total  value 
rather  than  the  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
ponents used  in  its  production. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  fairly  common  practice  to  use 
some  materials  from  abroad.  Export  sales 
of  aircraft  produced  in  the  United  States 
are  significant,  and  normally,  the  duty 
paid  on  foreign  articles  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  such  aircraft  is  subject  to  the 
drawback  procedure  under  which  99  per- 
cent of  the  duty  is  refunded  upon  export 
of  the  completed  aircraft.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  foreign  afrticles  for  air- 
craft have  been  entered  under  tariff  item 
864.05  free  of  duty   under  bond.  Such 
temporary  duty-free  entry  anangement 
is  apparently  preferred  by  some  manu- 
facturers since  no  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal is  committed  to  duty  payment  for  the 
period  between  the  original  entry  cf  the 
foreign  component  and  the  drawback  of 
the  duty  upon  exportation  of  the  aircraft. 
Over  the  years,  both  provisions,  that  is, 
di-awback    and    temporary   importation 
bond,  have  been  used  with  respect  to 
eliminating  the  co.st  of  U.S.  duty  on  for- 
eign articles  used  in  the  domestic  man- 
ufacture of  aircraft  which  will  subse- 
quently be  sold  abroad.  Your  committee 
is  informed  that  trade-in  allowance  for 
old  aircraft  is  an  important  factor  in  ob- 
taining contracts  for  sales  of  new  air- 
craft abroad.  Further,  competition  in  the 
sales  of  new  aircraft  in  world  markets  is 
rising.  Under  these  cu'cumstances,  the 
dutiable  status  of  the  old  aircraft  being 
traded  in  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  becomes  important. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
trade  in  of  aircraft  to  sales  of  aircraft 


abroad,  it  is  important  to  provide  similar 
customs  treatment  to  aircraft  produced 
in  the  United  States  which  are  sold 
abroad  and  retuined  whether  the  draw- 
back or  temporary  Import  bond  pro- 
cedure was  used  with  respect  to  foreign 
components.  H.R.  17068,  as  amended, 
would  provide  such  customs  treatment 
for  aircraft. 

H.R.  17068  would  also  make  certain 
technical  amendments  in  the  provisions 
of  item  804.00  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and 
such  changes  reflect  existing  customs 
practices. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  would  have  ap- 
plied to  "vehicles'  aircraft,  and  boats" 
manufactured  with  the  use  of  foreign 
components  imported  under  bond.  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  information  on  the 
applicability  of  the  provisions  to  articles 
other  than  aircraft,  the  bill  was  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  apply  only  to  aircraft.  In  addition. 
H.R.  17068  is  amended  so  that  the  new 
provision  is  to  apply  only  to  entries  of 
aircraft  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

No  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  as  amended  was  received  from  any 
interested  executive  branch  agency,  and 
the  bill  is  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  will  be  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  major  airframe 
manufacturers,  who  have  in  the  past  had 
portions  of  their  airplane  imported  from 
ab>oad,  assembled  in  the  aircraft,  and 
then  they  have  sold  those  aircraft  abroad, 
and  who  are  now  in  a  position  to  sell 
new  aircraft  abroad  and  take  in,  in  trade, 
those  older  airplanes  which  prior  to  this 
time  had  been  exported.  It  is,  though 
much  larger  in  size,  somewhat  like  trad- 
ing an  old  car  in  for  a  new  car. 

The  equity  here  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  manufacturer  in  the  initial  produc- 
tion had  two  methods  of  avoiding  paying 
duty  on  foreign  products  which  will  be 
sold  abroad.  He  could  either  pay  the  duty 
and  get  it  back,  or  assemble  the  aircraft 
in  what  is  the  equivalent  of  a  bonded 
warehouse.  As  it  turns  out  now.  if  he  paid 
the  duty  on  the  foreign  components  and 
got  it  back,  he  has  an  advantage.  If  he 
merely  imported  the  components  in  bond 
and  used  them  in  the  assembly  of  the  air- 
craft and  then  exported  It,  he  would  have 
to  pay  the  duty  on  the  total  value  of  the 
aircraft  and  not  just  on  the  value  of 
the  foreign  components. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  proposed  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  foreign  auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  ?  similar  circumstance 
prevails.  I  am  not  at  all  aware  that  there 
are  partial  assemblies  coming  from 
abroad,  being  imported,  and  being  made 
a  part  of  an  American  automobile,  which 
is  subsequently  then  sent  abroad.  A 
rather  substantial  amount  of  money  per 
airplane  is  involved,  and  it  puts  the 
American  airframe  industry  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  respect  to  how  much  they 


can  allow  for  a  trade-in  airplane  and  so, 
for  example,  a  747  or  an  L-1011,  as  com- 
pared to  the  purchaser  abroad  buying 
from  a  British,  Russian,  or  Japanese 
company. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  him  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  his  committee 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor. 

I  should  like  to  associate  mv'self  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  and  urge 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  „ 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  would  the 
gentleman  explain  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  whether  or  not  this  takes  into 
due  consideration  Goverrmient  furnished 
equipment,  for  example,  engines,  and, 
second,  where  parts  of  planes  are  pro- 
vided in  part  by  a  foreiL'n  national  gov- 
ernment or  a  manufacturer  located  in 
a  sovereign  foreign  countr>'  which  re- 
ceives that  Government's  subsidies? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  No,  sir,  this  does  not  in- 
volve that.  Let  us  take  the  manufacture 
of  an  airplane.  Ten  years  ago  possibly 
the  tail  assembly  was  manufactured  in 
Canada.  That  tail  a.s.sembly  came  in  and 
was  attached  to  an  aircraft  made  in  the 
United  States.  There  would  be  no  con- 
sideration as  to  how  that  wa.s  made.  But 
if  that  airplane  when  finished  was  to 
be  sold  abroad,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  duty  paid  just  on  the  foreign  tail  as- 
sembly. This  is  just  to  treat  the  manu- 
facturers the  same  regardless  of  which 
method  is  u.sed  when  the  tail  assem.bly 
is  imported.  As  we  said,  at  that  moment 
10  years  ago  he  did  not  know  this  i.ssue 
was  going  to  ari.se.  Jf  he  took  it  in  under 
bond  and  paid  no  duty,  it  was  treated 
differently  than  if  he  brought  it  in  and 
paid  a  duty.  Of  course,  it  would  be  duti- 
able if  it  was  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
States,  and  duty  would  not  be  refunded. 
So  it  involves  only  those  planes  which 
are  ultimately  to  be  sold  in  a  foreign 
market. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  understand  by  the  ger.tleman's 
analogy-  and  know  the  CLr-144  and  others, 
but  would  the  same  thing  apply.  forHn- 
stance.  to  a  Rolls  Royce  engine  or  a  U.S. 
patented  Canadalr — Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney— engine  that  was  used  in  a.ssembly, 
either  in  a  bonded  warehouse  or  other- 
wise with  duty  withheld  in  the  United 
States,  if  it  was  then  brought  back  for 
parts  01*  reclamation,  then  would  this  bill 
apply  only  to  that? 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  part  of  my 
inquiry  is  based  on  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  concerned  regarding  the  gradually 
deteriorating  engine  capability  of  the 
United  States  reduced  now  to  one  and 
on^-half  manufacturers,  and  I  can  ex- 
plain that  further  if  need  be.  the  one- 
half  being  on  the  part  of  a  subsidy  by  a  * 
friendly  nation — as  I  said,  the  example 
of  the  tail  assembly  the  gentleman  gave 
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woukI  be  equally  applicable  tx)  engines 
and  would  not  further  deteriorate  the 
domestic  based  jet  engine  manufacturing 
capability? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes.  That  would  be  my 
understanding  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  iCfr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  17068,  a 
bill  providing  for  a  partial  exemption 
from  dxiiik-^or  airplanes  produced  in  the 
United  States  with -the  use  of  foreign 
components  when  these  aircraft  are  re- 
turned to  the  United  Stated  from  abroad 
as  trade-ins  on  new  aircraft. 

Under  existing  law,  when  an  aircraft 
is  produced  in  the  United  States  with 
foreign  parts,  the  duty  on  the  foreign 
parts  is  forgiveii  when  the  new  aircraft 
is  exported.  This  result  may  be  accom- 
pli.=:hed  either  by  paying  the  duty  and 
getting  a  "drawback"  or  refund  when  the 
new  plane  is  exported,  or  importing  the 
aircraft  parts  under  bond,  which  insures 
that  the  duty  will  be  paid  if  the  parts 
are  used  for  domestic  aircraft.  However, 
if  aircraft  sold  abroad  under  these  cir- 
cumstances are  returned  in  the  future 
to  the  United  States  as  trade-ins  on  new 
aircraft,  the  aircraft  taken  as  trade-ins 
will  be  subject  to  a  higher  duty  where 
the  bondmg  procedure  rather  than  the 
drawback  procedure  was  originally  used. 
Under  present  law,  the  entire  value  of  the 
aircraft  is  subject  to  duty  where  the 
bonding  procedure  was  used,  while  where 
the  drawback  procedure  was  used,  only 
the  duty  that  would  have  originally  been 
owed  on  the  foreign  parts  must  be  paid. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  rules 
should  be  the  same  in  either  case  since 
the  .'^ame  end  result  is  produced  regard- 
less of  the  procedure  utilized.  The  bill 
therefore  provides  parallel  treatment  in 
these  cases  where  domestically  produced 
aircraft  containing  some  foreign  parts 
are  sold  abroad  and  subsequently  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  as  a  trade- 
in  cm  new  planes.  The  committee  was 
unanimous  in  recommending  this  im- 
prcpinent,  and  no  objection  was  made 
to  the  bill  as  reported  by  any  interested 
executive  agency. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Cilifomia  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HR.  17068. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  a  par- 
tial exemption  from  duty  for  aircraft 
manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  with  the  use  of  foreign  components 
imported  under  temporary  importation 
bond." 

A  motjon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

as  follows: 

10517 


The  Clerk  read 
H. 

Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives  of  the 
tea    in    Congress    as 
5008(c»  (ll {A)  of  th 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  oirt 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  or  (ill) 


Senate  and  House  of 

ited  States  of  Amer- 

bled.    That    section 

ternal  Revenue  Code 

■;  or"  and 

by  reason 


DISTILLED  SPIRITS 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10517;    to  amend  certain  provisions  of 


of  accident  while  on  the  dl.stUled  spirits  plant 
preml.ses  and  amounts  to  10  proof  gallons  or 
mnre  in   re.spect   of  any  one  accident;   or". 

Sec.  2.  (ai  (1)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section 
50C8(bl  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any 
distilled  spirius  withdrawn  from  bond  on 
payment  or  determination  of  tax  for  rectifica- 
tion or  bottling  may.  before  removal  from 
the  bottling  premises  of  the  distilled  spirits 
plant  to  which  removed  from  bend  or  after 
return  to  such  lx)ttllng  premises,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  de- 
stroyed after  such  gauge  and  under  such 
supervision  as  the  .Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe  " 

(2)  Tlie  second  sentence  of  such  section 
50081  b I  (2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
ta.\  imposed  under  section  5001(a)(1)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  taxes  Imputed 
under  section  5001(a)  (1)  or  under  subpart  B 
of  this  part". 

lb)  Section  5003(c)(5)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Distilled  spirits  returned  to  bot- 
tling pr.KMi.sfs  -Di.slined  .spirits  withdrawn 
from  bond  on  payment  or  determination  of 
ta.x  for  rectltication  or  bottling  which  are 
removed  from  bottling  premises  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  the  premises  frcm  which 
removed  may  be  dumped  and  g.iuf^ed  after 
such  return  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe,  and 
.■Jubscquent  to  such  gauge  shall  be  eligible 
for  allowance  of  loss  under  this  subsection 
as  though  they  had  not  been  removed  from 
such  bottling  premises." 

(C)(1)  Section  5215(a)  of  .s^ich  Code  Is 
amended  tn  read  a.s  follows: 

"la)  Gen'jt..\l.  On  such  application  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe,  distilled  spirits  with- 
drawn from  bended  premises  on  payment  or 
determination  of  tax  (other  than  products 
to  which  any  alcoholic  ingredients  other  than 
such  distilled  spirits  have  been  added)  may 
t?  returned  to  the  bonded  premises  cf  a  dis- 
tilled spirits  plant.  Such  returned  distilled 
."spirits  .shall  l':e  destroyed,  denatured,  or  re- 
distilled, or  shall  be  mingled  as  authorized 
!n  section  5234(ai(l)  .(other  than  subpara- 
graph (C)  thereof).  All  provisions  of  this 
chapter  applicable  to  distilled  spirits  in  bond 
shall  be  applicable  to  distilled  spirits  re- 
turned to  bonded  premises  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  on  such  return." 

(2)  Section  5215(b)    Is  repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5215  is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (bl . 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subpart  E  of  part  1  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  51  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  5066  as  section  5067  and  by  Inserting 
af'er  section  5065  ••he  following  new  section: 
"SEC.  5066.  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  FOR  USE 
OF  FOREIGN  EMBASSIES. 
LEGATIONS.  ETC 

"(a)  Entry  Into  Custo.ms  Bonded  Ware- 
houses.— • 

"(1)  Distilled  spirits  bottled  in  bond  for 
EXPORT. — Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  proscribe,  distilled 
spirits  bottled  in  bond  for  export  under  the 
provisions  of  section  5233  may  be  withdrawn 
from  bonded  premises  as  provided  in  section 
5214(a)  (4)  for  transfer  to  customs  bonded 
warehotises  In  which  imported  distilled  spir- 
its are  permitted  to  be  stored  m  bond  for  en- 


try therein  pending  withdrawal  therefrom 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  withdrawal  of  die. 
tilled  spirits  from  bonded  premises  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  treated 
as  a  withdrawal  for  exportation  and  all  pro- 
visions of  law  applicable  to  distilled  splriu 
withdrawn  for  exportation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5214(a)  (4)  shall  apply  wltii 
respect  to  spirits  withdrawn  under  this  par- 
agraph. 

"1 2)  Bottled  disth-led  spirits  eligible  for 
e:;port  with  denekit  o;-  drawback.- Under 
such  regulation.^  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  prescribe,  distilled  spirits  stamped 
or  rest:imped,  and  marked,  especially  for  ex- 
port under  the  provisions  of  section  5062(bi 
inav  be  shipped  to  a  customs  bonded  ware- 
house In  which  Imported  distilled  spirits  are 
permitted  to  be  stored,  and  entered  in  su?h 
warehouses  pending  withdrawal  therefrom  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b),  and  the  prori- 
sions  of  this  chapter  shall  apply  in  respect  of 
such  distilled  spirits  as  If  such  spirits  were 
for'exportation. 

"(3)  Time  deemed  exported. — For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  distilled  spirits  entered 
into  a  customs  bonded  warehouse  as  pro- 
vided In  this  .subsection  sh:ill  be  deemed 
exported  at  the  time  so  entered. 

"(b)  Withdrawal  From  Customs  Bondfd 
Warehou  ;es.  -N:jt  withs-.uidlng  any  otlier 
prjvlsicns  of  law.  dlstlUed  spirits  entered 
Into  cu.<;ioms  boiideci  w,<reliou  ,6s  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  domestic 
distilled  spirits  trunsferrcd  lo  customs 
bonded  warchnu.-.cs  under  i^cctlon  5521  id) 
(2)  may,  under  such  regul:aions  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  rieleg;ite  may  prescribe,  be 
withdrawn  from  .such  warehouses  for  ccn- 
s'.iniption  in  the  United  States  by  and  fer 
the  (jfliclal  or  family  u.se  of  such  foreign 
government.^,  org.anizution.s,  and  individuals 
who  are  enatlf^d  to  withdraw  imported  dis- 
tilled spirits  from  such  warehfiu.-es  free  of 
tax.  Distilled  spirits  transferred  'o  customs 
bonded  warehouses  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  entered,  stored,  and 
accounted  for  In  such  warehouses  under 
such  regtilatlons  and  bonds  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  prescribe,  and  may  be 
withdrawn  therefrom  by  such  governmentf. 
organizations,  and  Individuals  free  of  tax 
imder  the  same  conditions  and  procedures 
as  Imported  distilled  spirits. 

"(C)     WiTIIDP.AWAL      FOR      DOMESTIC      USE.— 

Distilled  spirits  entered  into  cu-stoms  bonded 
warehouses  as  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  withdrawn  therefrom  for  dome.'tic 
use,  in  which  event  they  shall  be  treated  as 
American  goods  exported  and  returned. 

"(d)  Sale  or  Unauthorized  Use  Prohib- 
ited.— No  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  from 
ctistoms  bonded  warehou.ses  or  otherwise 
brought  Into  the  United  States  free  of  tax 
for  the  official  or  family  u.?e  of  such  foreign 
governments,  organizations,  or  individuals  as 
are  authorized  to  obtain  distilled  spirits  free 
of  tax  shall  be  sold,  or  shall  be  disposed  of 
or  possessed  for  any  use  other  than  an  au- 
thorized use.  The  provifions  of  rection  5001 
ia>(5)  are  hereby  extended  and  made  ap- 
plicable to  any  person  selling,  disposing  cf, 
or  possessing  any  distilled  spirits  in  viola- 
tion of  the  preceding  sentence,  and  to  the 
distilled  spirits  Involved  in  any  such 
violation." 

(b)  The  table  of  .sections  for  such  subpart 
E  la  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.   5066.   Cross  reference." 
ni^d  insertin;;  in  lieu  thereof 
"S?c.  5066.  Distilled  spirits  for  use  of  foreign 

embassies,  legations,  etc. 
"Sec.  5067.  Cross  reference." 

Sec.  4.  fa)  Section  5173(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(4)  Involuntary  lien. — In  the  case  of  a 
Judgment,  or  other  Men  imposed  on  the  prop- 
erty subject  to  lien  under  section  5004(b)  d) 
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without  the  consent  of  the  distiller,  the  dis- 
tiller may  file  bond,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  in  the  amount  of  such 
Judgment  or  other  lien  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  any  loss  resulting  from  such 
encumbrance." 

(b)  Section  5173(b)(1)  of  such  Code  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  to  any  Judgment 
or  other  lien  covered  by  a  bond  given  under 
paragraph  (4)"  after  "bond  given  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)"  In  the  first  parenthetical 
matter. 

(c)  Section  5173(b)(2)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  (4)"  after  "para- 
graph (1)  (C)". 

Sec.  5.  Section  5178(a)(4)(A)  cf  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'(A)  The  proprietor  of  a  distilled  spirits 
plant  authorized  to  store  distilled  spirits  in 
casks,  packages,  cases,  or  similar  portable  ap- 
proved containers  on  bonded  premises — 

"(1)  may  establish  a  separate  pwrtlon  of 
such  premises  lor  the  bottling  in  bond  of 
distilled  spirits  under  section  5233  prior  to 
payment  or  determination  of  tax,  or 

"(il)  may  elect  to  use  facilities  on  his 
bottling  premises  established  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)  for  bottling  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  section  5233  and  under  the  super- 
vision provided  for  in  section  5202(g),  but 
after  determination  of  tax. 

Distilled  spirits  bottled  after  determination 
of  the  internal  revenue  ttx  under  clause  di) 
shall  be  stamped  and  labeled  in  the  same 
manner  as  distilled  spirits  b  ittled  before  de- 
termination of  tax  under  clause  ())." 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  more  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  10517,  has 
been  reported  unanimously  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  indicated  that  it  has 
no  objection  to  the  bill's  enactment. 

This  bill  makes  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  tlie  distilled  spirits  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  gen- 
eral, the  changes  are  designed  to  re- 
move restrictions  that  are  no  longer 
needed  for  effective  enforcement  of  the 
revenue  and  regulatory  aspects  of  the 
code.  Briefly,  the  amendments  make  the 
following  changes: 

First,  the  bill  extends  the  circum- 
stances under  which  refunds  of  tax  may 
be  made  if  distilled  spirits  are  lost 
through  accident  while  on  fhe  distilled 
spirits  plant  premises.  This  change  ap- 
plies only  to  accidental  losses  of  spirits 
physically  in  the  area  v.-here  existing 
law  already  permits  refunds  for  lo.sses 
resulting  from  flood,  fiic.  or  other 
disa.'ite!-. 

Second,  the  bill  pennits  voluntaiy  de- 
struction of  distilled  spirits  on  the  dis- 
tilled spirits  plant  premises — the  same 
area  involved  in  the  accidental  loss  sit- 
uations I  have  just  referred  to.  This 
voluntary  destruction — which  is  author- 
ized under  present  law  if  done  before 
completion  of  the  bottling  proces.s — must 
be  accomplished  under  whatever  super- 


vision the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
quires by  Treasury  regulations. 

Third,  present  law  makes  tire  basic 
distilled  spirits  tax  refundable  where 
voluntary  destruction  is  permitted,  be- 
cause the  destroyed  distilled  spirits  can- 
not be  used.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  much  smaller  rectification  tax, 
which  can  be  as  small  as  30  cents  per 
gallon  or  as  high  as  $1.92  per  gallon.  The 
basic  tax,  which  is  already  refundable, 
is  $10.50  per  gallon.  The  bill,  then,  allows 
this  small  rectification  tax  to  be  refunded 
where  the  basic  tax  is  refundable  in  vol- 
untary de.itruction  situations. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  that  the  acci- 
dental loss,  casualty  loss,  and  evapora- 
tion loss  provisions  will  apply  to  distilled 
spirits  returned  to  their  original  bottling 
premises,  as  well  as  to  distilled  spirits 
that  have  never  left  those  premises.  This 
provision  applies  only  after  the  returned 
distilled  spirits  have  been  measured  in 
accordance  with  Treasury  regulations. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  a  method  un- 
der which  foreign  embassies  can  pur- 
chase domestic  distilled  spirits  tax  free 
in  the  same  way  they  can  purchase  im- 
ported distilled  spirits  tax  free  and  free 
of  customs  duties.  It  provides  the  same 
safeguards  against  abuse  of  this  privilege 
that  present  law  provides  in  the  case  of 
foreign  distilled  spirits.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  enable  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with 
foreign  producers  for  the  Embassy 
market  inside  the  United  States. 

Sixth,  the  bill  prondes  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code's  penal  bond  provi- 
sions are  to  operate  so  as  to  protect  the 
Federal  Government's  interest  without 
being  unreasonably  burdensome  to  the 
distiller.  For  exam.ple.  under  present  law 
if  a  $100  mechanic's  lien  is  imposed  on  a 
distillery  the  distiller  may  be  required  to 
post — and  to  pay  for — a  $300,000  bond. 
Under  the  bill,  the  distiller  would  have  to 
file  only  a  SlOO  bond  to  cover  the  $100 
mechanic's  lien.  That  $100  bond  would 
be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  .so  that  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  would  be  protected. 

Seventh,  and  la-st,  the  bill  permits  more 
efficient  use  of  bottling  facilities  by  au- 
thorizing bottled-in-bcnd  treatment  of 
distilled  spirits  bottled  in  the  regular 
bottling  plant  premises,  if  the  bottling 
is  done  under  strict  Internal  Revenue 
Service  supervision  and  if  the  appro- 
priate proof  requirements  and  other  re- 
quirements are  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  v.as  unani- 
mous and  the  Treasury  joined  with  us. 
The  bill  accomplishes  a  series  of  minor 
but  desirable  modernizations  of  the  In- 
terna^ Revenue  Code's  distilled  spirits 
pravj(sions.  The  bill  should  be  approved. 

A^r.  OKOSS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  will  the 
gentleman  ^ield? 

Mr.  WATTS.  Yes.  r;r.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielf'ini?. 

Wc^-ere  petting  along  pretty  wrll  until 
the  crentlcman  read  the  No.  5  para^graph 
t->  exempt  foreit'n  Embassies  front  pay- 
ing tax  on  American 'liquor.  How  much 
revenue  are  we  going  to  lose  by  that? 

Mr.  WATTS.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  a  bit? 


Mr.  WATTS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  tiiere  is  any  revenue 
acLTUing  from  the  purchase  by  foreign 
Embassies  of  v  hi^-ky  in  this  countn«-  that 
is  about  the  only  source  of  revenue  we 
have  from  ihem;  about  the  only  way  we 
have  of  getting  anything  back  for  tlie 
billions  we  ha\e  expended  in  foreign  aid. 

I  v.culd  not  ,-, ant  to  see  that  lorfeited. 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  would  not,  either. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  fTlol  of  ouiflow  to 
the  foreigners  but  not  much  income. 

Mr.  WA ITS.  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
geialeman.  At  tiic  present  time  it  is  pos- 
.^iblc  to  .send  jiiLo  this  country  all  the 
Scoicn  and  aW  the  Canadian  whisky  you 
want  to  and  you  put  it  in  a  custom 
bonded  v.areliouse.  you  can  also  send  out 
ot  this  countr--  all  o'f  the  bourbon  whisky 
you  want  to  Canada  or  Nassau,  for  ex- 
ample, and  send  it  back  into  this  country 
and  keep  it  in  the  same  bonded  ware- 
hoase.  Then  the  State  Department  can 
issue  a  letter  to  the  ca"5tC'm  bonded  v.  are- 
Imuse  tliat  in  substance  says  a  certain 
Embassy  is  entitled  to  order  a  certain 
amount  of  whisky.  The  Embassy  may 
specify  the  amount  of  either  bourbon  or 
other  imported  spirits.  Present  law  pro- 
vides that  there  is  no  tax  paid  on  that 
which  is  withdrawn  from  that  castom 
bonded  warehouse  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, no  tax  paid  either  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  to  the  District 
government.  Last  year  there  were  ap- 
pruximately  4.000  cares  of  bourbon 
whisky  shipped  cut  of  thi'^  country  and 
reshipped  right  back  into  this  bonded 
warehouse  so  that  these  Embassies  could 
get  possession  of  it  without  having  either 
to  pav  the  District  government  or  thp 
Federal  Government  any  tax.  The  only 
TTTance  that  the  District  government  has 
to  get  any  tax  at  all  is  if  an  Embassy 
should  suddenly  run  out  of  imported 
whi.-ky  or  should  suddenly  run  out  of 
bourbon  whisky  and  have  to  run  down  to 
a  liquor  store  and  bu*-  it. 

But  you  know  good  and  well,  since 
they  are  going  to  get  this  for  about  $15 
a  case  under  their  diplomatic  privileges, 
they  are  not  going  to  a  repular>-  dispen- 
sary and  pay  $40  to; $75  a  case. 

The  only  thing  this  bill  does  is  it  makes 
it  possible  for  the  bcurbon  manufacturer 
to  take  his  whisky  directly  and  put  it  in 
this  customs  warehouse  and  not  have  to 
ship  it  on  to  Nassau  or  to  Canada — and 
that  is  what  is  going  on  and  I  have 
the  figures  on  the  amount  of  whisky 
shipped  out  of  the  country  and  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  them  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa — but  what  happens  is  that 
under  the  bill  he  wodld  not  have  to  ship 
to  Canada  and  then  ship  it  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  do  they  not 
collect  a  tariff  on  it? 
Mr.  WATTS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  oil  deal  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  do  not  knov,-  whether 
it  is  or  not.  But  the  only  thing  I  am  say- 
ing is  let  us  not  give  foreign  whiskies, 
foreign  distilled  spirits,  more  favorable 
treatm.ent  than  we  treat  our  own  folks. 
What  this  bill  docs  is  put  it  exactly  on 

par.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter 

Mr   GROSS   Let  Uo  put  tiiat  another 
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way.  Let  us  do  the  home  folks  as  we  do 
the  foreigners. 

Mr.  WATTS.  We  cannot  do  that,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  wish  we  could.  If  t>ie 
gentleman  will  draw  up  a  bill  that  will 
stick,  I  will  join  the  gentleman  in  sup- 
porting it.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
it.  What  I  am  pleading  for  is  justice  for 
tlie  local  people. 

Mr.  Serr.  head  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Directorate  states  in  his 
letter  of  July  2,  1970,  as  follows  in  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph: 

In  view  of  the  substantial  difference  In 
cost  between  tax  free  distUle'l  spirits  re- 
moved from  customs  custody  and  fully  tax- 
paid  domestic  spirits  available  In  the  local 
market,  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  em- 
bassies presently  primarily  purchase  dis- 
tilled spirits  which  they  can  obtain  free  of 
tax.  Accordingly,  this  proposed  provision  Is 
not  expected  to  result  in  any  significant  loss 
in  revenue. 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speakei-,  I  take  this  time  simply  to 
say  that  I  believe  the  explanation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Watts> 
amply  covers  the  various  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

For  the  most  part,  the  changes  remove 
technicalities  and  provide  greater  equity 
in  tenns  of  repaying  the  tax  when  the 
distilled  spirit  has  been  destroyed  by  rea- 
son of  an  accident  or  similar  events. 

The  other  item  relates  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  foreign  embassies  can 
purchase  distilled  spirits  made  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  intended  to  create 
equity  between  domestically  produced 
distilled  spirits  and  foreign  produced  dis- 
tilled spirits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of -the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  10517,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as. 
amended,  was  parsed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SEA  GRANT  AtPKCORIZATION 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
11766>  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Marine 
Re.sources  and  Engineering  Development 
Art  of  1966. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  11766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
II  of  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966  Is  amended,  as  fol- 
lows :  '• 

(1)  Section  203(b)(1)  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediate- 
ly after  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  nor  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $15,000,000." 
the  following:  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   3^.    1971,   not   to   exceed    the   sum   of 


$20,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $25,000.- 
000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11766  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  extension  of  authorization  for 
the  sea  grant  program  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  an  additional  3 
years.  It  would  authorize  funding  up  to 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  .S30  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  .Act  was  enacted  in  1966  as  title 
II  or  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act.  This  title  au- 
thorized grants  to  qualified  institutions 
not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  total  costs  to 
educate  and  train  marine  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians;  to  create  pro- 
grams of  applied  research  in  marine  re- 
source development;  and  for  programs 
for  basic  education  and  research  and  dis- 
semination of  the  results  of  that  research 
to  the  user  public.  Tlie  program  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  highly  successful 
lend-grant  program  and  has  begun  to 
do  for  marine  affaiis  what  that  program 
has  done  for  agriculture. 

Tile  program  is  presently  administered 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  It 
provides  support  through  full -scale  in- 
stitutional grants,  grants  for  individual 
research  projects,  and  through  a  third 
category  called  "coherent  area  support" 
for  institutions  seeking  full-scale  sup- 
|5ort.  but  have  not  yet  satisfied  all  of  the 
criteria. 

Last  year,  sea  grant  supported  63  or- 
ganizations in  27  coastal  and  Great  Lakes 
States.  Eight  institutions  now  have  full 
institutional  support :  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  University  of  Washington,  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Tlie  State  University  of  New-  York  has 
been  awarded  a  planning  grant  directed 
toward  this  end. 

One  of  the  notable  characteristics  of 
the  sea  grant  program  is  that  it  is  inter- 
disciplinar>-  in  nature  and  enjoys  wide 
geographical  supiwrt.  It  concentrates  its 
efforts  heavily  on  coastal  zone  and  en- 
vironmental problems  related  to  the 
oceans  as  well  as  pure  scientific  research. 
The  program  is  structured  to  stimu- 
late State  and  private  participation  by 
requiring  that  the  grantee  furhish  at 
least  one-tiiird  of  the  total  costs  "in  cash 
or  facilities. 

I  might  point  out  that  sea  grant  has 
produced  many  highly  significant  bene- 
fits. For  example,  scienti-sts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  working  through  sea 
grant,  have  aided  the  Hawaiian  tuiTa 
fishermen  by  prolonging  bait  life  from  3 
to  10  days,  thereby  extending  the  time 
that  fishing  vessels  can  remain  at  sea. 


University  of  Miami  grantees  have  de- 
veloped shrimp  culture  to  a  point  where 
commercial  firms  have  started  pilot 
operations  -  to  utilize  this  information. 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Rochester 
grantees  have  defined  manganese  de- 
posits in  Green  Bay,  and  sand  and  gravel 
deposits  in  Lake  Ontario  which  collec- 
tively provide  a  potential  $300  million  in 
value.  The  list  of  accomplishments  is 
long,  and  it  includes  research  in  the 
social  sciences  as  well  as  the  more  tradi- 
tional oceanographic  inquiries. 

Your  committee  concluded  from  the 
testimony  that  the  national  sea  grant 
program  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
national  goals  outlined  in  the  Marine 
Science  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966.  It  is  now  well  established  as 
a  necessary  and  viable  part  of  our  edu- 
cational system  having  implications  that 
are  far  reaching.  In  view  of  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  President's  propos- 
al to  create  a  new  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  it  is  even  more  ap- 
parent that  our  manpower  needs  for  this 
legislation  is  accordingly  stronger  than 
ever  before.  In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  emphasize  that  the  success  of  the 
sea  grant  program  depends  upon  the 
ability  to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
of  institutional  support  on  a  more  or  less 
continuing  basis,  thus  we  are  requesting 
a  3-year  authorization  to  encourage 
longer  range  planning. 

All  of  the  departmental  reports  were 
extremely  favorable  to  this  legislation. 
The  only  amendment  suggested  by  these 
reports  or  in  testimony  was  the  si^gges- 
tion  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
that  the  sea  grant  program  be  authorized 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,"  Your 
committee,  however,  does  not  favor  open- 
ended  funding,  and  recommends  the  bill 
as  written. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  unan- 
imously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  measure  and 
urge  its  prompt  passage  as  a  part  of  a 
continuing  and  important  educational 
program. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now 
delighted  to  yield  to  one  of  the  authors  of 
this  legislation,  which  was  first  passed  in 
1966,  the  distingTjished  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers)  ,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11766,  a  3-year  extension  of  the  Sea 
Grant  College  Act. 

For  many  years  we  have  heard  from 
scientists  of  high  repute  that  the  United 
States  has  a  vast  storehouse  of  untapped 
wealth  just  off  our  shores.  This  wealth 
comes  in  the  form  of  food  from  the  sea, 
medicine  from  sea  creatures,  minerals, 
oil,  and  plant  life  that  will  supply  us 
with  a  variety  of  resources. 
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Indeed,  so  evident  has  been  these 
ocean  resources  that  I  cannot  recall  even 
one  voice  of  dissent.  No  one  can  chal- 
lenge tt>at  the  oceans  offer  great  poten- 
tial. 

Yet  we  have  been  very  tardy  In  begin- 
ning our  adventure  with  the  seas.  If  we 
look  at  all  our  national  programs,  we 
see  that  we  have  not  even  invested  in 
the  seas  in  proportion  to  what  we  have 
already  taken  out  of  the  seas.  The 
oceans  have  been  putting  money  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  many  years,  but 
the  Government  has  not  reinvested  pro- 
portionally. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  consid- 
ering here  today  is  one  of  the  very  few 
marine  programs  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  supported.  The  Sea  Grant  Act 
is  designed  to  produce  manpower  in  the 
areas  of  marine  science,  engineering,  and 
oceanography.  It  is  designed  to  give  us 
a  greater  interest  and  store  of  informa- 
tion from  the  seas.  Through  the  sea  grant 
college  program  we  have  moved  to  take 
advantage  of  our  marine  resources  and 
increase  our  capabilities  in  the  oceans. 
I  think  that  this  program  is  the  flag- 
ship of  the  Nation's  marine  efforts  at 
this  time  so  far  as  specific  legislation  is 
concerned. 

The  interest  in  this  program  has 
spread  nationwide.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  has  sent  in  at  least  one  inquiry 
from  an  institution  or  college.  Possibly 
the  only  thing  which  we  might  fault  the 
program  for  is  the  modesty  of  fimding 
which  the  Congress  has  given  it. 

As  of  June  1,  1970,  63  institutions,  or- 
ganizations, colleges,  or  junior  colleges 
were  involved  in  the  sea  grant  program. 
This  covered  25  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Tlirough  education,  research,  training, 
and  consultation,  the  Sea  Grant  Act  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  exciting  programs  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation.  Under  the 
directorship  of  Robert  Abel,  the  pro- 
gram is  just  reaching  maturity  and  I 
hope  that  the  additional  funds  which 
are  proposed  in  this  bill  will  greatly  help 
satisfy  the  demand  for  more  marine 
technology  and  manpower.  \ 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
President  has  recommended  that  a  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration be  formed  to  bring  together 
a  number  of  our  marine  programs.  This 
would,  if  implemented,  include  the  sea 
grant  program. 

I  feel  that  if  NOAA  is  organized 
properly,  so  that  it  includes  all  the  nec- 
essary agencies,  then  the  sea  grant  pro- 
gram will  play  a  very  vital  and  impor- 
tant role  in  this  new  agency.  In  the 
meantime,  we  should  continue  with  this 
program  and  I  ask  that  all  my  colleagues 
join  with  the  17  sponsors  of  H.R.  11766 
for  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  > . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  some- 
what disturbed  by  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  fast  takeoff  in  terms  of  money 


with  respect  to  this  legislation.  If  I  un- 
derstand it  correctly  the  increase  is  from 
$9  million  to  $30  million  in  the  third 
year,  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  true.  I  will  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman.  The  pro- 
gram started  in  fiscal  year  1968/and  the 
legislative  committee  made  it  crystal 
clear  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion which  was  handling  this  legisla- 
tion that  no  university  and  no  college 
and  no  technical  in.stitute  or  any  institu- 
tion of  any  kind  could  qualify  for  this 
funding  miless  it  demonstrated  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  capability.  That  Ls  the 
reason  the  funds  were  so  restricted  in 
1968,  because  it  was  a  new  program.  It 
started  off  with  S5  miUion,  then  it  went 
to  $6  million,  and  then  the  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1970  went  to  $15  million. 
But  due  to  the  fiscal  restraint  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  about,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  only  al- 
lowed $9  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

I  might  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  already  considered,  although  they 
have  not  passed  it  in  the  general  omni- 
bus appropriation  bill,  and  is  including 
the  sum  of  $13  million  for  1971.  It  has 
grown,  and  it  has  grown  until,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  there  are  today,  as  I  know 
the  gentleman  heard  me  say,  63  colleges, 
universities  and  technical  institutions  in 
27  Coastal  and  Great  Lakes  States  ac- 
tively participating  in  tWs  program  to- 
day. 

It  has  already  in  two  instances 
through  exploration  located  manganese 
deposits  in  certain  areas  of  this  cotmtry 
w'here  they  were  not  thought  to  exist 
and  it  will  bring  into  the  Treasury  in 
these  respective  States  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  something  in  excess  of 
$300  million. 

We  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
viable  progi'ams  in  existence  today  for 
complete  exploration  and  ultimately  to 
a  greater  economical  exploitation  of  our 
coastal  zones  and  our  oceans  and  seas 
and  estuaries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
raise  veiy  much  opposition  to  this  bill, 
if  any.  But  I  am  becoming  alarmed  by  the 
amoimt  of  expenditures  on  ocean- 
ography, by  the  National  Science  Foim- 
dation, and  a  variety  of  other  endeavors 
along  these  lines. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  we  are  getting 
value  received  for  the  money  that  has 
been  expended  in  the  past  and  that  will 
be  expended  in  the  future, 

Mr.  LENNC«<f.  I  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's feelings  with  respect  to  open  ended 
authorizations.  We  were  requested  to 
make  each  of  the  fiscal  years  we  are  dis- 
cussing an  open  ended  authorization.  We 
did  not  agree  to  that  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  our  opposi- 
tion to  that.  I  would  rather  authorize 
something  in  excess  of  the  amoimt  that 
actually  could  be  expended  and  leave 
it  up  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  make  the  final  determination 


rather  than  to  leave  it  an  open  ended 
authorization — and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  putting  specific  amounts  and 
dates  in  this  bill  rather  tlian  leaving 
it  open  ended  as  it  was  originally. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Lennon)  has  consumed  8  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  in  urging  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  very 
wisely  asks  whether  there  is  value  re- 
ceived in  tills  program.  I  think  the  tes- 
timony before  our  committee  demon- 
strates that  theie  is  a  value  received.  As 
he  points  out,  it  is  a  growing  program, 
because  there  .seems  to  be  universal  ap- 
proval of  the  ptxjtrram  and  universal 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  national 
interest  deserves  a  greater  effort  in  the 
seas. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  the  House  can  take 
a  let  of  pride  because  of  the  fact  tiial  it 
was  here  that  this  program  was  initiated. 
It  is  not  a  program  tliat  was  initiated  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
but  it  was  here  in  the  Congress  that  we 
created  this  program  3  years  ago.  I 
think  it  deserves  our  continued  support. 

H.R.  11766"  will  continue  the  sea  grant 
college  program  through  fiscal  year  1973 
and  will  authorize  fimds  to  support  the 
program  on  an  increasing  scale  begin- 
ning with  S20  millioo  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  reaching  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  $5  million  was  originally  author- 
ized for  the  sea  grant  collepe  program 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  authorization 
for  tlrp  year  just  ended  was  S15  million. 
Beginning  slowly  and  with  a  modest  au- 
thorization, the  sea  grant  college  pro- 
pram  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  become  a  model 
of  Federal  assistance  to  our  in.<;titutions 
of  higher  learning,  technical  institutions 
and  State  agencies.  Title  II  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  was  enacted  in  recognition  of  this 
Nation's  great  need  to  foster  the  training 
of  scientific  and^  technical  personnel  in 
the  ocean  sciences  and  to  stimulate 
greater  participation  by  private  institu- 
tions in  tlie  expansion  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  oceans  and  their  resources. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
utilized.this  program  to  encourage  a  mul- 
tidisciplinary  approach  to  the  develop-  ■ 
ment  of  knowledge  of  the  oceans  and  our 
coastal  zones,  furthering  team  efforts 
with  specialists  from  many  different  fields 
working  together.  This  breaking  down  of 
traditional  discipline  barriers  has  now 
spread  beyond  the  field  of  marine  affairs 
into  other  scientific  pursuits.  Not  only 
has  the  program  brought  about  efforts 
which  cross  traditional  lines  within  our 
institutions,  but  it  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  involvement  of  groups 
of  universities  cooperatiiig  under  a  joint 
grant. 

Most  sea  grant  programs  involve  the 
coastal  zone  where  the  principal  scien-. 
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tiflc,  engineering,  economic,  and  social 
problems  involving  the  marine  environ- 
ment are  found.  This  area  where  our 
coastal  lands  and  the  oceans  meet  has 
the  greatest  concentration  of  people,  and 
it  is  in  the  coastal  zones  where  the  most 
serious  problem  of  pollution  and  environ- 
mental degradation  exist. 

Federal  support  under  the  sea  grant 
college  programs  has  been  awarded  to 
institutions  in  25  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ap- 
plications for  assistance  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  funds  available,  and  all  too 
often  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  compelled  to  award  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  assistance  sought. 

The  increased  authorization  for  tiie 
sea  grant  program  as  provided  in  H.R. 
11766  is  entirely  justified  in  light  of  the 
success  whtctr^igs  been  achieved  since  its 
establishment  in  1966.  Again,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
11766. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  lull  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland   'Mr.  Garmatz". 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  M^.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  many  times  over  indicated 
its  support  for  valuable  continuing  ed- 
ucation programs  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  also  been  a  leader  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  wise  and  progressive  policy 
for  the  utilization  of  the  oceans  and  sea- 
beds  within  the  area  of  the  control  of 
the  United  States.  This  interest  has  ex- 
tended to  the  development  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States,  the  orderly  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  subsoil  and  sea- 
bed, and  the  rational  use  of  these  wet 
areas  in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve  this 
last  great  national  resource. 

For  more  tlian  10  years  now,  the 
House,  through  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
guided  and  nurtured  a  coherent  na- 
tional policy  which  will  soon,  if  all  ex- 
pectations are  realized,  come  to  fruition. 
But,  as  the  Stratton  Commission  pointed 
out  in  its  landmark  report,  "Our  Nation 
and  the  Sea,"  a  meaningful  national  pro- 
gram for  marine  affairs  must  include  a 
way  to  satisfy  the  manpower  needs  for 
oceanography  and  related  sciences,  and 
for  the  development  of  social  scientists 
trained  in  the  disciplines  necessary  to 
create  new  policies. 

The  sea  grant  program,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  in  my  judgment  been  an  unqualified 
success.  The'  returns,  both  tangible  and 
intangible,  of  this  educational  and  re- 
search effort  far  exceed  any  conceivable 
drawbacks  and  these  retm-ns  are  grow- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate,  far  out  of  proportion 
to  cost. 

The  educational  and  research  institu- 
tions of  the  Nation  have  responded  to  it 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  the 
list  of  sea  grant  directors  of  the  various 
institutions  receiving  full-support  in- 
clude the  leading  men  of  U.S.  marine  af- 
fairs, including  members  of  the  Stratton 
Commission  and  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Oceanography. 

The  sea  grant  program,  under  the  ca- 


pable leadership  of  its  director.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Abel,  is  a  necessary  tool  for  uncov- 
ering and  utilizing  the  secrets  of  the  sea, 
and  it  deserves  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  most  im- 
portant bill  and  urge  its  rapid  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teiiuxjre.  The 
question  is  on  tiie  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman frum  North  Carolina  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  11766. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  tlie  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JELLYFISH  CONTROL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
sa^pend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  (H.R. 
129431  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  of 
November  2,  1966.  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  auiho;  ity  to  make  appropriations  to 
carry  out  such  a'~t. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  12943 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcitca  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  control  or  elimination  of  Jellyfish  .and 
other  such  pest.s  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
Uniced  States,  and  for  other  purpo.ses".  ap- 
proved November  2.  1966  (16  U  S.C.  1203).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  period  t>eginning  July  1, 
1969,  and  ending  June  30,  1973". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deniand  a 
second.  jk 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  12943 
is  to  extend  for  an  addiiional  3  years  the 
program  to  provide  for  the  control  or 
elimination  of  jellyfish  and  other  such 
pests  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  thousands  of  vaca- 
tioners are  being  robbed  of  water-rec- 
reational opportimities  and  himdreds  of 
businessmen  are  being  deprived  of  un- 
told revenues  because  of  the  large  pres- 
ence of  jellj-fish — sometimes  known  as 
Portuguese  man-of-war  in  our  coastal 
bays  and  estuaries.  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  known  method  of  controlling  these 
pests  and  their  invasion  each  year  aCfects 
a  large  segment  of  our  economy  and 
population. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
in  1966  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
89-720,  which  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  and  pro- 


vide assistance  to  the  States — on  a  50-50 
matching  fund  basis — for  a  period  of  3 
years  to  discover  ways  to  control  or  elim- 
inate these  pests  in  the  coastal  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Although  much 
progress  has  been  made,  by  necessity, 
project  activities  during  the  past  3  years' 
have  been  directed  toward  research.  This 
research  has  produced  valuable  tech- 
nical information  that  will  be  needed  to 
develop  possible  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems in  the  future. 

i-'or  example,  Florida  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  deveio)jed  information  on  tlic  oc- 
currence, seasonal  distribution,  abun- 
dance, and  life  history  of  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war;  Maryland  ha.-;  experi- 
mented with  physical  buriicis  and 
chemical  control  agents;  Mississippi  has 
discovered  that  jellyfl.sh  consume  laige 
quantities  of  larval  mtnhadtn,  an  im- 
portant commercial  resource  to  both 
.•\tla;uic  and  guif  coa;:.t  fi.-^iieries;  New 
Yoiik.  lias  taken  advantage  of  that  part 
of  tile  proiuam  which  authorizes  re- 
search for  the  puipo.se  of  Cv.ntrolling 
floating  seaweed.  Tliere  is  an  abandaiice 
of  marine  alg^e  in  Long  Island  Somid 
which  is  severely  hampering  the  growth 
and  harvesting  of  ccveial  .species  of 
shc-Ilfi,  h.  In  addition,  the  algae  is  caus- 
ing propelieiii  and  hooks  to  be  fouled, 
thereby  making  sport  fishing  practically 
impossible.  The  States  of  Virginia  and 
Connecticat,  have  also  taken  advantage 
of  the  act  and  are  making  a  valuable 
contribution  toward  this  worthwhile 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1966  act  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  $750,000  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  $1  million  for  fi.scal  year  1970.  Dur- 
ing the  3-year  period  $100,000  was  ap- 
propriated in  fl.^cai  year  1968,  $225,000 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $267,000  ii^  fiscal 
year  1970. 

H.R.  12943  would  merely  extend  the 
act  for  an  additional  3-year  period— 
imtil  June  30.  1973 — and,  in  addition, 
would  authorize  the  balance  of  the  un- 
appropriated authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1970  to  be  available  to  be  appropri- 
ated over  the  next  3  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. More  simply  stated  the  bill  would 
provide  no  new  authorization  of  fimds: 
it  would  simply  authorize  a  total  of 
$733,000  to  be  appropriated  during  the 
3 -year  extension  of  the  program,  which 
authorization  has  been  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  was  unan- 
imously reported  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee.  All  de- 
partments reporting  on  the  legislation 
and  all  witnesses  testifying  at  the  hear- 
ings strongly  supported  H.R.  12943,  and 
I  would  like  to  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan.  Tell  me,  what  are  the  States 
doing  by  way  of  contributing  to  this  pro- 
gram? For  example,  what  is  the  great 
State  of  Maryland  doing  to  eliminate  the 
jellyfish  and  whatever  other  pests  are 
interfering  with  swimmers  In  Chesa- 
peake Bay? 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  tell  my  good 
friend  that  on  page  4  of  the  report  of 
the  bill,  which  I  will  be  happy  to  make 
available  to  my  good  friend,  outlines  the 
level  of  Federal-State  expenditures  for 
the  fiical  .vcars  1968.  1969,  and  1970,  and 
that  the  States  are  expending  approxi- 
mately one-half — not  approximately  but 
exactly  one -half  of  the  funds  which  are 
being  expended. 

I  would  tell  my  good  friend  that  there 
are  no  programs  in  being  for  control. 
There  are  merely  research  programs. 
The  reason  is  that  we  do  not  have  the 
knowledge  at  this  time  to  engage  in  ac- 
tive control  measures,  and  in  in.\opinion, 
it  will  be  extremely  unwise  at  this  time, 
without  more  information,  to  tiy  and 
engage  in  control  measures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  once  the  research  is 
carried  out  and  means  of  control  are 
iound,  I  would  assume  that  the  bordering 
.States  will  then  take  over,  as  well  as  the 
boatowners  who  like  to  jump  off  the  rear 
ends  of  their  boats  and  swim  in  the 
<l  Chesapeake  Bay,  for  instance.  Will  they 
be  exixcted  to  contribute  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  sting  rays,  the  jelly-'isJi, 
and  what  have  you? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  is  hoj-Jcd  that  when 
we  finally  evolve  some  control  devices. 
we  might  be  able  to  come  forward  witli 
something  of  this  kind.  I  would  have 
to  tell  my  good  friend  that  one  of  the 
things  that  is  coming  from  this  program 
1.1  a  series  of  lotions  and  creams  and 
things  of  that  kind  that  may  have  the 
effect  of  eliminating  the  sting,  which  is 
quite  noxious  to  those  who  do  use  the  bay. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  association  of  boat- 
owners  would  be  expected  to  contribute 
would  they  not,  to  the  elimination  of 
nettles  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  other 
waters? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  have  to  tell  my 
good  friend  that  we  have  not  come  that 
far  yet.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  in  the 
life  of  this  bill,  which  is  only  3  years,  we 
will  have  arrived  at  the  point  at  which 
we  can  actually  begin  any  real  control 
measures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  all  be  cut  in  so  that  the  taxpayers 
of  Iowa  would  not  have  to  take  care  of 
the  beaches  of  Maryland  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  promise  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  that  when  we  get  to 
that  point,  we  will  bear  his  thoughts  in 
mind. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, yielding,  and  I  appreciate  the  in- 
quiry of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  but  I  wonder  if,  in  view  of  those 
remarks,  the  gentleman  has  ever  en- 
countered the  startling  spectacle  of  a 
phosphorescent  jellyfish  being  flushed 
through  the  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  when  one  least  expects  it? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  never  had  that 
experience. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  say  this  is  a  frightening 
enough  experience  to  the  boat  owners. 


from  which  perhaps  the  boat  owners 
iJiould  be  relieved  and  the  landlubbers 
should  be  protected. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  bear  the  thought 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.sourl,  well  in  mind,  as  well  as  the 
thoughts  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mai-yland.  such  time  as  he 
may  con.sumc. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill, 
H.R.  12943,  proposes  to  extend  the  so- 
called  Jellyfish  Actr— or  Public  Law  89- 
720 — for  another  3  years.  Tlie  original 
legislation,  which  I  also  introduced,  be- 
came law  November  2.  1966.  Basically, 
it  was  designed  to  authorize  $2.25  mil- 
lion for  a  3-year  research  program  into 
the  problem  of  the  stinging  jellyfish — 
also  known  as  sea  nettles— and  it  in- 
cludes the  more  toxic  Portuguese  man- 
of-war. 

To  some  extent,  the  bill  may  be  a  mis- 
nomer,-since  it  would  also  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  for  research  into  other  forms 
(if  noxioas  marine  pests,  including  imde- 
sirable  forms  of  aquatic  plantlife,  such 
as  algae  and  floating  seaweed. 

In  general,  this  law  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  Fed- 
eral funds  available  to  the  States  on  a 
50-50  matching  fund  basis.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  has 
been  a  very  popular  program.  Under 
Public  Law  89-720,  a  total  of  $510,664 
in  Federal  funds  was  expended  in  the 
following  manner:  Virginia,  $194,827; 
Maryland,  $100,000;  .Mississippi,  $82,- 
081;  Florida,  $67,760;  New  York,  $30,475; 
and  Puerto  Rico,  $27,776. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  note  that  this 
new  bill  to  extend  the  act  another  3 
years  does  not  require  any  more  Federal 
fimds  than  those  already  authorized 
luider  the  original  act.  There  remains 
a  balance  of  $733,000  in  unused  money 
from  the  original  authorization,  and  this 
is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  fimd  all 
necessai-y  research  programs  in  new  3- 
year  periods. 

The  committee  held  2  days  of  hearings 
on  H.R.  12943,  and  the  members  were 
pleased  at  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  by  the  scientists  working  on  jelly- 
fish research.  All  of  these  programs  are 
closely  coordinated  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  so  that  there  is  no  overlapping, 
or  wasteful  redundancy  of  research. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  sea  crea- 
tures have  pestered  man  for  years,  no 
method  of  effectively  controlling  them 
has  yet  been  found,  and  little  has  been 
known  about  the  ecology  of  these  marine 
organisms.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
formation on  the  life  cycle  of  the  jelly- 
fish and  on  its  role  in  the  total  marine 
environment  is  being  uncovered  and  doc- 
umented, and  the  research  made  possible 
imder  the  act  is  making  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  marine  life. 

Scientists  from  several  States — espe- 
cially Maryland  and  Virginia — are  con- 
ducting a  coordinated  yet  varied  research 
program.  Research  includes  experiment- 
ing with  mechanical  barriers  to  protect 
bathers,  searching  for  a  weak  link  in  the 


jellyfish's  life  cycle,  and  the  use  of  natu- 
ral predators  which  could  be  used  to  con- 
trol the  water  p>ests. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  P'ed- 
eral  funds  from  this  act  liave  been  aiding 
valuable  research  on  several  forms  of 
liarmful  algae,  an  midesirable  form  of 
aquatic  plant  growth  Uiat  is  reproducing 
at  an  alarming  rate  in  many  of  our  valu- 
able marine  aieas — including  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  other  bays  and  tributar- 
ies. The  presence  of  various  forms  of 
algae  in  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays  is 
often  clo.sely  associated  \wth  major  pol- 
lution problems,  usually  from  excessive 
nutrients  of  nitrates,  phosphates,  and  so 
forth.  These  organisms  have  an  ad\erse 
impact  upon  the  shellfi^rh  uidustry  and 
upon  the  recreational  potential  of  many 
estuarine  areas.  In  other  words,  this  leg- 
islation will  help  to  combat  one  of  our 
major  problems — pollution  of  oiir  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ls  a  worthwhile  piece 
of  legislation,  and  I  enthusiastically  urge 
its  rapid  passage. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  Six;aker,  I  rise  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Subcommittee,  the 
!-entleman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Din- 
gill  >.  in  supix.rt  of  H.R.  12943.  a  bill 
lo  extend  the  jellyfish  control  program 
for  an  additional  3  years.  Tlie  bill  does 
not.  of  course,  alter  the  .scope  of  the  pro- 
gram nor  the  authorized  level  of  funding. 

Public  Law  89-720  was  enacted  in 
1966  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
jellyfish  or  sea  nettle  had  become  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  many  of  our  recreational 
waters  along  the  eastern  seacoast,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  Further  south  in  the 
waters  of  Florida,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
gulf  areas,  the  Portuguese  man-of-war  is 
a  serious  threat  to  bathers  and  skin- 
divers.  Very  little  was  knowTi  about  the 
life  cycle  of  these  creatures,  and  there 
was  no  effective  control  program. 

This  legislation  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  concerned  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  to  conduct  directly 
or  by  contract  such  studies  and  investi- 
gatfShs  as  he  deems  advisable  in  order  to 
bring  about  effective  measures  of  con- 
trol. The  legislation  proyides  that  the 
cost  of  such  programs  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  the  several  SUtes  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  sum  of  $500,000  was  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  initial  year  of 
study.  This  sum  increased  to  $750,000 
for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  ^letes  have  made  significant  strides 
in  furthering  our  knowledge  of  the  jelly- 
fish but  effective  control  measures  still 
remain  to  be  developed.  The  basic  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  life  cycle  of  these 
creatures  is,  however,  a  necessary  start- 
ing point,  and  this  has  in  large  measure 
been  accomplished.  Hopefully,  the  addi- 
tional 3  years'  research  under  this  pro- 
gram will  see  the  effective  development 
and  application  of  means  to  rid  our 
coa?tal  waters  of  this  pest.  I  therefore 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  12943. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12943. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

[Roll  No.  198] 

Adams  Ford.  Murphy.  N  Y. 

Anderson,  111.  WiiUani  D  Nichols 

Ar.der.<on,  Fu.-eniaiL  Obey 

Teim.  Frellnfhiiseu  O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ashbroolc  Frev  O'Neill.  Maiis. 

Asixlej-  -  GaUarher  OttmgeE 

AspliiaU  Gilbert  Pas.sman: 

Barlns;  Goldwater  Pettis 

Barrett  Gnet-n.  Pa.  Pickle 

Bell.  Calif.  Griffiths  Pciauo 

BeiTj;  Halporii  Pulli  ck 

Bett.s  Hani.en,  Wa^sh    PoweU 

BevlU  Harrlnt;ton  Pryor.  Ark. 

Bia^fi  Harsha  Purcell 

Baiiihain  Ha^tu^.KH  Raa-ick 

B'jtr.ih,  Hawkins  Reid,  I!!. 

Bci;t;s  Hebert  Robcn.s 

BollLn«i  Hotran  Ri-'blsciij 

Bitk^^o  HccJiier  Roe 

BrLClc  Ichord  Roirers.  Colo. 

Brooks  Jchiisun.  Pa.  Rooney,  NY. 

Broom  field  Jonas  Ruppo 

Brown,  CaJlf.  Jor.es.  Tenn.  St  Germain 

Burleisc.i;.  Tex.  Kirwaji  Sattlcfield 

Burlison,  Mo.  Landnim  Saylci 

Burton.  Utah  Lei-'ijett  Schadebcri; 

Bush  Lloyd  Scheiier 

Cabell  Loiik,'.  La.  Siiii);cy 

Carey  Lo\ven>tc;i:  Shriver 

Cederbert;  Lujan  Sike.s 

Ceiler  McCuUoch  Star.ton 

Clark  McDade  Steed 

Clay  McD.'iiald,  SuUlvau 

Collier  Mich  Sj-minu-lxjn 

Colniex  McEweii  Talcott 

Conyers  McFall  Teataie,  Calif. 

Corbett  Macdonald,  Tiini.ey 

Con.'hllii  Mass.  UdaU 

Daddario  Madden  'VanderJaut 

Da.Wi~»..n  Maun  Watkina 

de  :a  Garztb  Martiri  Watam. 

Delaney  Mathlas  Welcker 

Dit:»i9  May,  Whalley 

Ednu.r.dson  MeskiU  Whltten 

Edwards,  Ala.  Mlche*  WidiiaU 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mlkva  Wltrglns 

Edwards,  La.  Mllla  Wllhuma 

f*^T,  I'T^''  ''Se.H. 

Farb.steln  Mollohaii  vvold 

Findley  Morton  Wr!,:;ht 

Fiowei-a  Mom  Wyalt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  282 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CURBING  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

'Mr.   BROYHILL  of   North   Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  I 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  p\a.cc  in  tlie 
Congressional  Record  the  foUowinK  col- 
umn by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  regarding 
the  need  for  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
curb  textile  imporus.  I  would  like  to 
i-ecommend  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  comments 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  express  my  hearty 
agreement  with  his  views. 

The  article  follows: 

Hi(;h  Time  To  Pl.mk  Curb.s  on  Imports  From 
Japan 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
■With  the  collapse  last  week  of  textile  trade 
agreement  talks  with  Japan.  Congress  has 
but  one  course  left  open  to  it:  This  Is  to 
smack  the  Japanese  with  what  is  known  In 
the  trade  as  the  Mills  bill.  And  high  lime! 
Granted,  this  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect 
for  members  of  Congress  who  are  dedicated 
to  reducing  trade  barriers,  not  to  raising 
them.  Approval  of  the  Mills  bill  would  be  a 
step  backward  from  the  lofty  goal  of  free 
commerce  envisioned  under  the  international 
General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tarifls. 
If  protective  quotas  are  pranted  to  the 
textile-apparel  industry,  other  Industries 
hurt  by  foreign  competition  will  be  crying, 
■'me,  too." 

There  is  this  further  objection,  that  by 
Imposing  even  the  mild  and  reasonable  re- 
straints proposed  In  the  Mills  bill,  the 
United  States  would  subject  Its  diplomatic 
relations  with  Japan  to  additional  strain. 
Tlie  leaders  of  last  week's  massive  anti- 
government  riots  in  Tokyo,  protesting  ex- 
tension of  the  two  nations'  security  treaty, 
presumably  would  pick  up  wider  popular 
support.  "~ 

Yet  the  case  for  a  quota  system.  In- 
tended to  protect  the  domestic  textile-ap- 
parel Industry,  is  supported  by  compelling 
evidence.  And  the  record  of  patient  efforts 
to  reach  a  voluntary  agreement  suggests  that 
the  Japanese  propose  to  stall  indeflnltely. 

Tune  has  run  oiU.  The  U.S.  industry  is  In 
deep  trouble.  Its  profits  are  down.  Employ- 
ment has  declined  by  65.000  workers  in  the 
past  15  months.  New  capital  investment  has 
dropped  sharply  over  thepast  year.  The  num- 
ber of  closed  plants  is  increasing.  The  gloomy 
picture  Is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  one 
cause:  The  dramatic  increase  in  textile  Im- 
ports. \ 

Dramatic  is  the  word  for  it.  The  picture 
began  to  cliange  as  far  back  as  1957.  when 
textile  Imports  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
our  exports.  Now  the  Imbalance  am.ounts  to 
$1.4  billion  annually,  and  more  than  a  third 
of  this  imbalance  winds  up  in  the  hands  of 
Japanese.  In  the  pa^t  five  years,  the  volume 
of  textile  imports  has  tripled.  If  the  in- 
crease IS  merely  alarming  in  cotton  and  wool, 
It  is  staggering  in  the  field  of  man-made 
,  libers. 

Several  elements  account  for  the  situation. 
Primarily,  the  imbalance  results  from  wage 
differentials.  The  typical  American  textile 
worker  earns  $2.43  an  hour:  his  counterpart 
in  Japan  gets  53  cents.  In  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
the  figure  is  11  cents.  The  suit  that  is  mail- 
ordered  from  Hong  Kong  is  sewp  together  by 
tailors  paid  25  cents  an  hour. 

Another  significant  factor  lies  In  trade 
policies  here,  and  trade  p>olicies  there.  The 
Japanese,  while  they  adamantly  oppose 
quotas  anywhere  else,  impose  relentless  im- 
p;,)rt  restrictions  of  their  own.  Within  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  same 
picture  obtains.  No  nation  in  the  world  has  a 
freer  policy  on  imports  than  the  U.S.  As  a 
consequence  one-third  of  Japanese  produc- 
tion goes  to  American  buyers. 


Finally.  Japanese  manufacturers  operate 
without  the  restraints  of  anti-trii.st  law." 
Nothing  prevents  them  from  entering  into 
price  and  market  agreements  that  would  be 
patently  illegal  here.  It  is  a  great  conven- 
ience not  to  have  a  Justice  Department 
breathing  down  oxie's  neck. 

The  Mills  bill,  sponsored  by  Rep  Wilbur 
Mills,  D-Ark.,  and  200  other  members  of  the 
House,  would  put  a  ceiling  on  iniix.)rts  of 
textiles,  apparel  and  ffxitwear  geared  to  the 
levels  of  1967  68.  These  limits  would  be  ad- 
Justed  annually  to  reflect  increases  or  de- 
creases In  domestic  consumption  A  more 
rea.sonable  or  more  generous  policy  scarcely 
could  be  proposed. 

Opponents  of  the  Mills  bill  contend  that 
the  effect  of  even  thes  mild  limitations  would 
be  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  to  the  Ameri- 
can consiuiter.  It  could  happen,  but  the  re- 
markable record  of  price  stability  within  our 
domestic  industry  suggests  otherw1.se.  In  any 
event,  the  con-sequenccs  of  continued  inac- 
tion are  as  visible  a.s  a  mini-skirt  but  much 
less  attractive.  Free  trade  is  like  peace:  it 
is  wonderful.  But  peace  at  any  price  is  no 
bargain,  and  neither  is  free  trade  that  im- 
poses a  ruinous  cost  on  industry  here  ai 
home. 


CUSTOM  SLAUGHTER  EXEMPTION 
UNDER  FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPEC- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  <S. 
3592)  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
.spection  Act.  as  amended,  to  clarify  the 
provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughter- 
ing operations. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  3592 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Anienca  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (34  Stat.  1260. 
as  amended  by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  81 
Stat  584) ,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the 
proviso  from  paragraph  la)  of  section  23  of 
the  Act.  and  the  colon  preceding  said  proviso, 
and  substituting  therefor  the  following:  "; 
nor  to  the  custom  preparation  by  .iny  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  of  carcasses,  parts  there- 
of, meat  or  meat  food  products,  derived  from 
the  slaughter  by  any  person  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  or  goats  of  his  own  raising,  or  from 
game  animals,  delivered  by  the  owner  thereof 
for  such  custom  preparation,  and  trans- 
portation in  commerce  of  such  custom  pre- 
pared articles,  exclusively  for  tise  In  the 
household  of  such  owner,  by  him  and  mem- 
bers of  his  household  and  his  nonpaying 
guests  and  employees:  Provided,  That  In  cases 
where  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  en- 
gages in  such  custom  operations  at  an  estab- 
lishment at  which  inspection  under  this  title 
is  maintained,  the  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  such  inspection  at  such  establishment 
any  animals  slaughtered  or  any  meat  or  meat 
food  products  otherwise  prepared  on  such 
custom  basis:  Provided  further.  That  custom 
operations  at  any  establishment  shall  be 
exempt  from  Inspection  requirements  as  pro- 
vided by  this  section  only  if  the  establish- 
ment complies  with  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  promulgate 
to  assure  that  any  carcasses,  parts  thereof, 
meat  or  meat  food  products  wherever  han- 
dled on  a  custom  basis,  or  any  containers  or 
packages  containing  such  articles,  are  sepa- 
rated at  all  times  from  carcasses,  parts  there- 
of, meat  or  meat  food  products  prepared  for 
sale,  and  that  all  such  articles  prepared  on  a 
custom  basis,  or  any  containers  or  packages 
containing  such  articles,  are  plainly  marked 
Not  for  Sale'  immediately  after  being  pre- 
pared and  kept  so  identified  until  delivered 
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to  the  owner  and  that  the  establishment 
conducting  the  custom  operation  is  main- 
tained and  operated  In  a  sanitary  manner." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordeied. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967  Congress  passed 
landmark  consumer  legislation  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
That  act.  which  updated  the  Federal 
Meat  IiLspeclion  Act  in  its  first  major 
amendment  since  1906,  contained  a  pro- 
vision relating  to  custom  slaughtering  op- 
erations. That  provision  permitted  cus- 
tom slaughtering  to  be  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  private  customers  for  their 
use,  the  use  oT  their  families,  nonpaying 
guests,  and  employees. 

But  the  exemption  for  castom  slaugh- 
tenng  contained  a  restriction  that  pro- 
hibited, as  later  interpreted  by  the  De- 
partment, such  custom  slaughterers 
from  engaging  in  the  sale  of  any  meat  or 
meat  products. 

In  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
especially  in  rural  areas  so-called  locker 
plants,  and  other  custom  slaughtering 
operations  have  been  carried  on  side-by- 
side  with  the  sale  of  inspected  meat  and 
meat  products.  Tliis  act  would  clarify  the 
1967  act  and  permit  such  simultaneous 
operations  in  the  sale  of  inspected  meat 
products,  if  certain  conditions  are  met. 
The  conditions  are  that  the  custom 
slaughterer  must  provide  complete  sepa- 
ration in  his  facility  of  those  meat  and 
meat  parts  that  are  slaughtered  for  the 
custom  customer  and  those  inspected 
meat  products  for  sale  to  the  public.  In 
addition  the  custom  slaughtered  or  proc- 
essed meat  must  be  clearly  identified  as 
"not  for  sale."  Proper  sanitation  stand- 
ards must  be  met  at  all  times  and  proper 
records  kept  for  examination. 

This  bill  also  provides  authority  for 
the  custom  slaughtering  of  game  animals 
so  that  hunters  and  sportsmen  who  may 
wish  to  have  game  animals  slaughtered 
in  this  f  asliion  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  weakening 
of  the  1967  act,  but  indeed  in  providing 
continued  opportunity  for  safe  sanitary 
custom  slaughtering  of  farm  and  game 
animals  this  amendment  aids  consimier 
protection,  a  clarification  of  it;  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grains  of  the  Agriculttire 
Committee  without  any  opposition.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  is  tlie  bill  before  the  House  today. 
When  the  Senate  bill  was  considered  by 
the  committee  of  the  other  bodj',  various 
consumer  groups  testified  in  support  of 
it. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  will  note  with  approval  that  the 
Rentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith*  who 
is  perhaps  the  leading  advocate  of  tight 
Federal  meat  inspection  in  the  Congress 
and  who  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
1967  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  is  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  a  use- 


ful amendment  to  the  law.  It  would  clar- 
ify the  position  of  the  custom  slaughter- 
ers so  that  they  may  continue  to  perform 
services  that  are  needed  in  many  rural 
areas,  doing  so  under  proper  conditions 
that  will  be  supervised  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  lor  the  full  protection  of 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  In  my  district  there 
are  17  of  these  custom  slaughterers.  I 
think  there  was  an  oversight.  I  agree 
with  the  Clean  Meat  Inspection  Act  we 
passed  before,  but  definitely  the  local 
people  will  police  these  small  quality 
plants. 

I  thmk  this  is  an  excellent  bill.  I  rise 
in  support  of  it  and  ume  all  Members  to 
vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
{gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  essential  if 
smaller  communities  across  the  Nation 
are  to  continue  having  the  services  of 
custom  meat  slaughterers. 

I  have  introduced  similar  legislation, 
H.R.  16908,  which  was  the  subject  of  sub- 
committee hearings. 

The  custom  meat  slaughterer  often 
sells  inspected  meat  in  a  meat  market 
and  also  operates  a  locker  freezing  plafit 
where  community  resident  and  area 
farmers  can  have  livestock  butchered 
and  frozen  for  their  own  personal  use. 
There  is  not  enough  financial  gain  in 
either  portion  of  the  business  to  main- 
tain it  alone.  Therefore,  if  the  prohibi- 
tion against  custom  slaughterers  and  the 
sale  of  inspected  meats  contained  in  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  were  allowed  to 
stand,  these  small  businessmen  would 
have  to  close  their  doors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has 
brought  letters  of  support  from  all 
across  my  congressional  district.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  received  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  and 
letters  from  two  Farmers'  Union  locals: 
Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Saint  Paul.  Minn.,  January  29,  1970. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Al:  We  are  concerned  with  present 
federal  laws  pertaining  to  meat  inspection. 
I  am  referring  to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
1967. 

As  is  sometimes  the  case,  -we  feel  it  is  too 
far-reaching.  Although  legislation  in  this 
area  has  been  long  overdue.  It  does  overlook 
the  inability  of  many  states  to  get  geared 
up  In  the  alloted  length  of  time  to  meet  re- 
quirements, which  can  cause  us  In  Minnesota 
many  problems  where  the  small,  private, 
custom  slaughter  is  concerned.  We  feel  these 
people  do  fill  a  very  necessary  need  in  our 
communities,  therefore,  I  would  appreciate 
your  considering  the  Curtis  amendment,  or 
a  similar  one,  dealing  with  this  most  im- 
portant  matter.    Many    thojis.ands    of   rural 


people  are  affected;  plus  the  fact  that  hosts 
of  city  i>eople  have  learned  of  the  satisfac- 
tory dealing  with  these  small -ten*  n  and  com- 
munity shops. 

I  would  appreciate  your  giving  this  area 
your  (Xirelul  consideration. 
Thank  ycu.  Al. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carroll  G.  Wilson, 

President. 

Farmers  Union.  Hayfield  Local, 
Dodge  County. 

Hapficld.  Minn  .  February  5.  1970. 
Dear  Representative  Quie:  I  understand 
that  the  Wholesome  Me.it  Act  of  1967  has  a 
section  in  it  that  prohibits  farmers  from 
having  their  slaughtering  and  meat  proc- 
essing done  as  a  cu:-,tom  service  m  small 
town   locker  plants.  Is  this  so? 

If  this  is  so,  how  do  these  law  makers 
expect  us  farmers  to  process  our  animals  for 
our  own  e.iting''  Are  we  going  to  have  to 
go  back  to  the  days  when  we  did  our  own 
butchering  and  cut  the  meat  up  on  the 
kitchen  table,  or 'liunp  a  half  a  beef  in  the 
woodshed  to  freeze  in  the  winter? 

I  am  a.sking  you  to  look  into  this  matter 
and  do  your  best  to  change  that  section  in 
the  bill  "o  we  as  farmers  can  continue  to 
get  the  custom  service  for  me.^t  processing 
w:^  have  had  In  the  past  from  these  small 
town  locker  plants.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Beavxr. 

Farmers  Union,  A.  &  M.  or  Adams 
LiOCAL.  Mower  Cou.vtv. 

Taopi.   Minn  ,  February  10,  1970. 
Hon.  ALBtRT  Qi  ie. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  I 

Dear  Sir:  We.  the  members  of  the  A  and 
M  AdarriE  Local,  Mower  County.  Minnesota, 
wish  to  submit  our  signatures  to  show  our 
interest  and  concern  In  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  Amendment.  Section  23iai  introduced  In 
Congress  Identified  in  the  Senate  as  S.  2983 
Identified  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  H.R.  14457. 

Will  you  please  act  in  favor  of  these  bills. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 
Mrs.  Maxine  Minnlhan,  Secretary  of 
A.  irM.  Adam.s  Loc.il;  Mr.  W  J.  Minnl- 
han, Mr.  Henry  Hlmetaaugh.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  David  Oilderhus.  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Merle  Hatle.  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Flo, 
Mr.  and  Mrs  George  Adams,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vernon  Smith,  Mr.  Art  Peterson. 

I  am  also  submitting  a  letter  from  a 
housewife  who  makes  a  verj'  strong  case 
for  continued  operation  of  small  meat 
market  custom  slaughterer  operations: 

February  6.  1970 

Dear  Sm:  Why  are  you  people  in  Wash- 
ington trying  to  pass  laws  forcing  our  meat 
markets  in  small  towns  to  close  I'm  sure 
they're  Just  as  sanitary  as  any  meat  market 
In  the  larger  cities  or  people  would  not  pa- 
tronize them. 

Where  are  the  farmers  and  local  people- 
svipposed  to  get  their  meat  processed?  We 
haven't  the  time  and  certainly  can't  afford 
to  drive  40  or  50  miles  every  week  for  meat. 
Why  not  help  these  small  towns  to  stay  alive 
or  do  yoti  people  think  we  should  all  move 
to  the  big  city  ghettos? 

We  elect  you  people  to  help  tis — not  to 
help  the  big  to  get  bigger  and  richer. 

Why  don't  you  stop  by  Wabasha  and  see 
all  the  Improvements  our  local  meat  market 
did  about  a  year  ago  and  we  were  so  proud^ 
now  that  Isn't  even  good  enough 

Another  reason  why  I  think  they  outrate 
otir  big  city  meat  market;  we  have  quite  a 
lev:  friends  and  relatives  who  come  here  and 
like  to  buy  sausage  and  meat  because  It  tastes 
so  much  better.  What  they  buy  seems  so  old 
and  tough.  L 
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And  that's  how  our  Congressmen  are  help- 
ing us.  Please  try  to  work  harder  for  us  In 
small  towns  and  localities  as  we  do  pay  our 
share  of  taxes  also. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  NORBEST  Mabz. 
Wabash.\.  Minn. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Browii.  dale  Meat  Service,  Inc.,  and  a 
copy  of  the  advertisement  he  placed  in 
local  newspapers.  This  advertisement 
was  very  tflective  and  brought  many 
letters,  of  which  I  am  submitting  three 
examples : 

Brownsdale  Meat  Service. 

January  31,  1970. 
Representative  Al  Quie, 
House  of  Rcpreicntatncs, 
Wcyhmgton   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.^Quie;  As  an  owner  of  a  small 
meat  prccesiing  plant  I  am  concerned  for 
the  future  of  my  busineis  and  that  of  thou- 
b.Uidi  of  other  locker  .aid  freezer  provifalon- 
ir.g  e.3iablisi..:iieuii  ihroaghout  the  country. 
rh:s  industry  has  been  of  service  to  Its 
small  communities  for  many  years  and  are 
now  forced  with  regulations  that  could  force 
many  of  us  to  close  our  doors.  We  are  now 
and  ha. e  beer,  providing  our  customers  with 
a   wholesome    product. 

The  Wholcsu-.ue  Meat  Act  of  1967  unwit- 
tingly Included  a  provision,  known  as  Sec- 
tion 23iai  thai  effectively  prohibits  us  from 
engaging  in  the  meat  business  If  we  per- 
form custom  services  for  farmers.  This  pro- 
vision can  be  changed  by  the  proposed 
amendment.  Senate  bill  S.  2983  and  House 
bill  K.R.  14457.  The  adoption  of  these 
amendments  in  no  way  would  weaken  the 
purpose  of  the  meat  inspection  program 
I.e.:  to  provide  clean  wholesome  meat,  proc- 
essed in  a  sanitary  manner.  It  would  allow 
thousands  of  small  Independent  businesses 
to  exist  and  be  of  service  to  their  communi- 
ties In  Rural  America. 

Our  Minnesota  State  Inspection  Program 
incorporate.?  some  of  the  provisions  that  are 
;n  these  iv.-o  amendments  and  allows  us  to 
sell  inspected  meats  and  perform  custom 
services  for  the  farmers  of  Minnesota.  But 
we  need  this  provision  Included  in  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  so  that  our  Minnesota 
program  will  be  excepted  by  USDA  and  our 
State  will  share  In  the  funds  available  for 
the  administration  of  the  State  Program. 

If  you  are  concerned  In  the  future  of 
many  of  the  nation's  small  businesses  that 
are  the  main  enterprise  In  many  small  towns 
I  ask  your  support  In  getting  these  bills  out 
of  committee  and  for  their  passage  on  the 
floor. 

Yours  truly, 

Extoene  Gerhardt, 

President. 


A  Message  From  the  Brownsdale  Me.^t 
Service 

Dear  Friends:  We  are  faced  with  a  very 
serious  situation  that  we  would  like  you  to 
know  about. 

For  many  years  our  firm,  like  the  thou- 
sands of  other  locker  and  freezer  provision- 
ing establishments  throughout  the  country, 
has  been  serving  Its  customers  In  various 
ways.  Two  things  that  all  of  us  In  the  In- 
dustry have  In  common  are  the  following: 

( 1 1  We  sell  inspected  meat,  supplying  sides, 
quarters  and  various  other  cuts  at  meat  to 
household  customers  according  to  their  In- 
structions. 

(2)  We  per  form  custom  services  for  farm- 
ers, processing  and  freezing  meat  from  farm- 
slaughtered  animals  so  that  farm  people 
may  consume  animals  they  raise. 

Selling  Inspected  meat  and  performing  cus- 
tom services  for  farmers  naturally  go  to- 
gether The  combination  of  these  activities, 
which  involve  the  use  of  the  same  p>ersonnel, 
facilities  and  equipment,  has  made  It  pos- 


sible for  us  to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit 
through  the  years  while  serving  our  ctis- 
tomers. 

Now,  the  very  existence  of  our  business 
and  that  of  thousands  of  locker  and  freezer 
provlsioners  is  threatened.  When  Congress 
passed  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967,  It 
unwittingly  included  a  provision,  known  as 
.Section  2:3(ai,  that  effectively  prohibits  us 
irom  engaging  in  the  meat  business  if  we 
perform  custom  services  for  farmers.  This 
means  that  our  firm  and  thousands  like  us 
throughout  the  nation  are  being  forced  to 
discontinue  one  or  the  other  of  our  tradi- 
tior.a!  services.  Since  we  can't  possibly  exist 
on  only  part  of  our  business  we  will  be  forced 
to  close  our  doors. 

A  propcced  amendment  to  Section  23(a) 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  that  would  solve 
this  problem  h;vs  been  Introduced  into  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate,  the  bill  is  sp>onsored 
by  Senators  Carl  Curtis  and  Roman  Hruska 
of  Nebraska  and  is  Identified  as  S.  2983.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  introduced  Into  the 
House  of  Rcpre.=;entat!ves  by  Congressman 
Tom  Kleppe  of  North  Dakota,  and  Is  known 
as  H.R.  14457.  If  we  can  convince  Congress 
to  act  favorably  on  these  bills,  our  problem 
will  be  solved  without  in  any  way  weakening 
the  meat  in.spection  program. 

If  you  lire  concerned  about  this  and  are 
interested  in  seeing  to  It  that  our  services 
continue  to  be  available  to  you,  we  ask  that 
j/oji  assist  us  by  writing  to  your  Congressman 
and  Scjictors  about  this  matter. 

We  hope  that  we  can  count  on  yoti  for 
help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Brownsdale  Meat  Service. 

First   American    State    Bank    of 
Brownsdale,  Minn., 

February  5,  1970. 
Representative  Albert  H.  Quie, 
Housp  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  We  have  a  meat  locker  In  our 
village  that  performs  custom  services  for 
farmers  in  the  area,  such  as  processing  their 
meat  for  them  from  their  own  animals  that 
they  have  slaughtered;  .and  they  also  sell 
inspected  meat  to  household  customers. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967,  Section  23A, 
they  would  be  prohibited  from  performing 
both  the.se  services.  It  Is  also  my  under- 
standing that  there  has  been  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  23.^  that  could  correct  this 
problem. 

I  am  sure  that  many  small  communities 
in  our  state  are  similar  to  us  in  the  respect 
that  this  Is  one  of  our  main  industries,  and 
It  would  be  a  severe  handicap  to  our  com- 
munity If  they  could  not  continue  to  per- 
form both  services. 

I  would  therefore  tirge  you  that  the  best 
Interest  of  the  people  In  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota could  best  be  served  by  your  favor- 
able support  on  this  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 
First  American  State  Bank, 
Dale  C.  Madison,  President. 

Sargea.nt,  Minn. 
Congressman  Quie. 

Dear  Sir:  1  am  sending  you  an  article, 
which  was  in  our  small  local  paper. 

Win  you  please  look  Into  this  and  use  your 
Influence  In  helping  to  pass  these  bills. 

If  we  lose  these  small  lockers,  and  our  big 
chain  stores  get  to  sell  the  meat,  then  we 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  It,  and  It  seems  to 
me  it  la  high  enough  as  It  is. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Oscar  Johnson. 

Waltham,  MtNN., 

February  5,  1970. 
Hon.  Albert  Quie: 

.^s  a  farmer's  wife  I  am  concerned  that  wj^ 
are  able  to  receive  the  services  of  our  local 


locker  and  freezer  plant  In  the  future  as  we 
have  In  the  past  years.  It  Is  by  far  better 
that  we  have  our  meat  processed  by  the 
methods  of  an  experienced  plant  than  to 
try  to  do  our  own  at  home  under  much  less 
desirable  conditions.  It  Is  also  Important  that 
the  Brownsdale  Meat  Service  can  continue 
selling  meat  to  customers  that  don't  wiah  to 
buy  their  meat  In  a  super  market  because  as 
a  farm  raised  boy  yourself,  I  am  .'Aire  you 
have  noticed  the  difference  In  quality  and 
also  the  variety  one  gets  from  a  whole  beef 
or  hog  compared  to  the  few  cuts  one  would 
purchase  In  a  super  market.  I  would  appre- 
ciate whatever  you  can  do  in  Congress  so 
that  we  can  continue  having  our  own  farm 
raised  animals  processed  at  our  local  locker 
plajit  and  that  they  can  also  continue  to 
serve  the  people  who  wish  to  purchase  proc- 
essed meat  from  the  locker  plant. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.   Raeburn   Hanson. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  legislation  so 
that  these  communities  will  not  lose  the 
services  of  a  custom  slaughterer. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  lyir.  Speakei',  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  *.. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  i^oint  out  that  when 
the  original  bill  was  passed,  some  of  us 
had  some  concern  about  the  fact  that  the 
bill  might  be  detrimental  to  the  intei-ests 
of  some  of  the  small  processors  that  give 
rural  America  great  assistance.  True 
enough,  it  did.  The  interpretation  was 
too  strict. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  as  pointed 
out,  none  of  the  sanitation  measures  are 
overlooked.  It  is  a  matter  of  trying  to 
accommodate  this  situation,  that  will 
permit  small  processors  to  sen-e  rural 
America  as  they  have  been  served  in  the 
past. 

I  have  introduced  a  companion  bill  to 
the  one  now  under  discussion,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  the  floor  who 
has  introduced  this  bill  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  and 
ethers,  we  hope  proper  accommodations 
have  been  provided  and  clarified. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Kleppe). 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Washington 
for  his  remarks  in  explaining  the  bill  and 
I  wish  to  indicate  very  specifically  that 
this  does  not  weaken  our  meat  inspection 
law. 

The  amendment  to  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967  which  is  before  us  today 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  following  its  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate. 

Essentially  what  the  amendment  does 
is  to  permit  plant  operators  to  engage  in 
both  custom  slaughtering  and  retail  meat 
sales,  if  they  keep  the  products  segre- 
gated and  meet  sanitary  standards.  I  em- 
phasize that  it  would  not  lower  sanitary 
standards. 

Without  this  amendment,  many  North 
Dakota  freezer  locker  operators  may  have 
to  close  dowTi  because  they  cannot  oper- 
ate profitably  if  they  are  restricted  solely 
to  custom  slaughtering  or  retail  meat 
sales.  There  are  193  such  small  operators 
in  our  State  who  would  be  subjected  to 
the  law  who  will  be  taken  care  of  under 
this  amendment. 
North  Dakota   is   the  first   State  in 
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which  aU  meat  offered  for  sale  must  be 
federaUy  inspected.  The  Federal  take- 
over of  inspection  became  effective  Jime 
23  Many  other  States,  which  were  given 
an  additional  year  to  raise  their  meat  in- 
spection standards  to  the  Federal  level, 
face  the  prospect  of  Federal  takeover  of 
all  meat  inspection  at  the  end  of  1970. 
Within  those  States,  literally  thousands 
of  smaU  plant  operators  may  be  forced 
out  of  business  unless  this  amendment 
is  approved. 

North  Dakota  meat  processors  had 
sought  an  injimction  in  Federal  district 
court  to  prevent  the  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion takeover.  This  was  denied.  The 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  subse- 
quently turned  down  a  motion  for  a  stay 
order  pending  appeal  of  the  district  court 
ruling.  As  the  Members  will  notice  in  tlie 
report: 

The  committee  Is  also  aware  of  the  Immi- 
nent deadline  of  June  23,  1970,  when  Federal 
Inspection  is  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  In 
tie  S'^ate  of  North  Dakota.  The  committee, 
therefore,  urges  the  Secretary  to  exercise 
reasonable  administrative  discretion  In  en- 
forcing The  custom  slaughter  provisions  of 
the  act  until  such  time  In  the  near  future 
when  the  House  has  an  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  upon  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  provision  and  a  very  impor- 
tant statement  in  the  r^rt.  This  makes 
it  especially  urgent  th^Wne  amendment 
to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  be  approved 
by  the  House  today  and  sent  along  to 
the  President  for  his  signature.  I  know 
of  no  serious  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment it.self,  which  has  the  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted, 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi'om  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota, and  point  out  to  the  House  that 
at  issue  here  is  the  basic  right  of  the 
Fmall  businessman  to  continue  in  oper- 
ation: This  is  about  the  small  man  who 
makes  a  net  income  of  $5,000  or  $6,000 
a  year,  half  from  the  retail  sales  and 
half  from  the  custom  slaughtering.  He 
is  forced  under  the  present  act — which 
was  certainly  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress— to  close  his  doors.  If  he  has  to 
close  his  doors,  it  means  poor  quality 
meat  wiU  be  sold  in  these  commimities. 

This  was  certainly  not  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  when  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  originally  passed. 

This  amendment  is  vitally  needed. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
simply  to  allow  meat  processors  who  are 
custom  slaughterers  to  buy  and  sell  meat 
at  retail  on  the  same  premises  as  they 
slaughter. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  clear  intent  of  this 
bill  that  nothing  in  it  will  be  construed 
to  weaken  in  any  way  the  protection  that 
the  act  affords  consumers,  and  all  the 
meat  that  is  sold  must  be  Government 
inspected. 

On  June  23,  North  Dakota  was  the  first 
State  in  which  the  Federal  Government 


took  over  meat  inspection  duties.  The 
piupose  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  as 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1967  was  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  consumer  by 
instiring  that  the  meat  that  was  sold 
across  the  counter  was  indeed  clean.  As 
happens  so  often  with  acts  of  Congress, 
however,  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  its  early  application  has  revealed 
weaknesses  and  drawbacks  which  could 
not  have  been  envisioned  beforehand. 
The  law  has  created  tmdue  hardships 
and  penalties  for  small  meat  processors 
that  surely  were  not  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

I  have  received  assurances  of  cooper- 
ation from  USDA  with  regard  to  appli- 
cation of  that  section  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  to  be  afifected  by  this  amend- 
ment. In  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee report  which  accompanied  the  bill  to 
the  floor,  the  committee  urged  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  exercise  reason- 
able administrative  discretion  in  en- 
forcing the  custom  slaughter  provisions 
of  the  act  until  such  time  in  the  near 
future  when  the  House  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  upon  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  government  of  North  Dakota  was 
not  able  to  provide  evidence  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  it  was  able  to  move 
in  compliance  with  Federal  regulations. 
The  Federal  Government  therefore  took 
over  the  job  of  meat  inspection  in  our 
State,  making  us  a  proving  groimd  for 
the  act.-  The  act  is  proving  to  be  a  ruin- 
ous and  tragic  law  for  many  small,  cus- 
tom slaughterers  whose  Uvelihood  rests 
jointly  on  the  business  of  custom  slaught- 
ering and  retail  sale  of  meat.  Forbidden 
to  engage  in  both  practices,  these  small 
operators  are  finding  they  cannot  make  a 
living  in  either  one  alone.  As  they  are 
forced  out  of  business,  they  and  the  com- 
munities they  sen-e,  are  the  victims  of 
this  testing  period  that  all  major  legisla- 
tion must  go  through. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  was  passed 
to  help  insure  wholesome  meat  products 
for  consumers.  It  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  put  small  meat  processors 
who  are  providing  an  essential  service  to 
their  communities  out  of  bu-siness. 

The  passage  of  the  amendment  would 
not  impair  the  thrust  of  the  law,  but  it 
will  help  the  small  meat  processor  in 
North  Dakota  or  any  other  State  that,  in 
the  future,  fails  to  meet  Federal  regula- 
tions to  stay  in  business  to  continue  to 
ser\'e  the  consumer  with  a  high  quali^ 
product.  -,_ 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3592,  the  custom  slaughter 
exemption  under  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
,  spection  Act. 

The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  dat- 
ing back  more  than  a  half  century  and 
amended  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  is  an  excellent  law. 
When  we  added  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act,  we  did  not  exempt  custom  operations 
from  inspection  if  the  person  doing  cus- 
tom work  engages  in  the  basiness  of 
buying  or  selling  any  meat  or  meat  food 
products.  However,  in  the  district  I  rep- 
resent, as  well  as  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  country,  both  these  functions — cus- 


tom slaughtering  and  custom  processing, 
and  the  buying  and  selling  of  inspected 
meat  products — are  carried  out  at  a 
single  establishment.  Such  an  estab- 
lishment, which  may  well  depend  on 
both  types  of  operations  for  survival,  is 
often  the  only  source  of  meat  products 
ol  custom  service  in  the  community. 

Without  diluting  the  con.5umer  protec- 
tion provided  in  the  Wholesale  Meat  Act, 
the  amendment  provided  in  S.  3592  would 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
meat  inspection  program.  It  would  per- 
mit custom  slaughterers  to  buy  and  sell 
inspected  meat  and  meat  products  with- 
out losing  the  exemption  for  custom 
slaughtering.  It  also  recognizes  and  pro- 
tects the  special  needs  of  the  custom 
slaughterer  while  maintaining  the  stand- 
ards of  consumer  protection.  This  tech- 
nical amendment  makes  the  custom 
slaughterer  exemption  for  retail  and 
businMfees  dependent  on  those  businesses 
buying  and  selling  inspected  meat  and 
meat  products.  It  also  requires  the 
slaughterer  to  physically  segregate  the 
custom-slaughtered  meat  and  the  in- 
spected meat  and  meat  products  offered 
for  sale  to  the  public. 

We  need  to  protect  the  livelihood  of 
these  small  businessmen  in  our  commu- 
nities and  I  urge  the  House  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I.  too,  join  the  gentleman 
from  North  Daka^a  in  saying  this  is  a 
proviso  that  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
original  law.  I  am  glad  that  is  now  being 
adopted. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  <Mr.  SEBELrus) . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  discuss  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  Included  in  S.  3597. 

Presently,  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  provides  an  exemption  for  custom 
slaughtering — the  slaughter  of  an  animal 
and  the  preparation  of  its  meat  by  one 
person  for  another.  This  exemption,  how- 
ever, is  contingent  upon  the  custom 
slaughterer  not  engaging  in  the  business 
of  buying  or  selling  any  meat  or  meat 
products  whatsoever. 

S.  3592  simphfles  administration  of 
this  act  without  reducing  consumer  pro- 
tection. This  legislation  changes  the 
exemption  to  permit  custom  sMTughterers 
to  conduct  a  separate  inspected  meat 
business.  It  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  could  exempt  custom 
slaughtering  and  processing  performed 
by  an  inspected  establishment.  For  con- 
sumer protection,  the  custom-slaught- 
ered articles  must  be  marked  "Not  for 
Sale!"  and  separated  at  all  times  from 
articles  prepared  for  sale. 

In  many  aretis  of  the  country,  a  single 
establishment  provides  both  custom 
slaughtering  and  custom  processing. 
They  also  purchase  inspected  carcasses 
from  larger  federally  inspected  plants 
and  process  the  carcasses  for  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  Many  such  establish- 
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mcnts  depend  on  both  types  of  operations 
for  survival. 

In  many  cases,  the  volume  in  these 
Iccker  plants  is  not  sufficient  for  them 
to  continue  operation  as  a  processor 
alone.  Without  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, many  communities  will  be  de- 
prived of  a  frozen  food  locker  facility. 
This  development  would  have  yet  an- 
other adverse  effect  on  our  rural  areas, 
another  step  in  hastening  the  rural  mi- 
gration of  our  citizens  to  our  overcrowded 
ui'ban  areas. 

Everyone  supports  the  principle  of  a 
clean,  wholesome  product  as  specified  in 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  Approval  of 
S.  3592  would  mean  absolutely  no  loss  of 
consumer  protection.  The  effect  would 
sustain  a  vital  community  service  and 
would  protect  the  consumer's  local  out- 
let for  fully  inspected  meat  and  meat 
food  products. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
good  bill.  It  has  been  needed  ever  since 
the  meat  inspection  act  was  passed.  I  am 
completely  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 
The  bill  under  consideration  is  similar  to 
H.R.  16895  which  I  sponsored.  It  is  in- 
tended to  correct  an  oversight  in  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  which  at 
present  prevents  a  person  performing 
custom  slaughtering  from  selling  any 
meat  or  meat  product.  This  change,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  person 
who  raises  his  own  livestock  and  takes 
it  to  the  local  locker  plant  to  be  butch- 
ered. Under  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  bill  under  consideration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  could  exempt  the 
locker  plant  which  butchered  animals 
from  the  current  prohibition  on  custom 
slaughtering  and  allow  him  to  continue 
processing,  buying,  and  selling  inspected 
meat  products.  His  public  customers,  of 
course,  would  continue  to  be  protected 
as  any  meat  prepared  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual would  have  to  be  clearly  marked 
as  "not  for  sale"  and  would  have  to  be 
clearly  separated  from  inspected  meat 
and  meat  products  that  are  offered  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

As  previously  stated,  this  bill  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  person  who  raises  his 
own  stock  as  well  as  to  the  hunter  who 
desires  to  have  his  game  animals  suitably 
prepared  by  a  custom  slaughterer.  I  hope 
the  House  will  act  favorably  upon  the 
measure. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constmie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  iMr.  McClure.i  . 

Mr.  McClURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  express  my 
very  strong  support  of  this  bill.  The  so- 
called  Clean  Meat  Act  has  imposed  hard- 
ships on  small  operators,  many  of  whom 
were  wholly  or  substantially  serving  the 
custom  slaughter  trade.  While  those  who 
supported  that  bill  now  claim  that  it  is 
regulations  and  interpretation  that  have 
caused  the  difficulties  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  correct.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
remind  them  that  many  of  us  tried  to 
tell  them  then  what  would  happen.  In 


their  messianic  zeal  they  blinded  them- 
selves to  the  facts  and  refused  to  listen 
to  any  warnings.  Their  bill  was  perfect, 
we  were  told,  and  our  fears  unjustified. 
Today  they  are  conceding  that  correction 
is  needed  but  are  unwilling  to  admit  their 
own  responsibility  for  the  problem. 

This  bill  is  both  justified  and  needed. 
It  does  correct  one  of  the  glaring  errors 
of  the  original  legislation. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  mav  con.sume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kanvas  iMr,  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  are  today  correcting  an 
inequity  in  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
which,  had  it  been  allowed  to  remain, 
would  have  forced  a  number  of  small 
meat  proce.s;-ors  in  my  district  out  of 
basiness,  I  refer  to  that  provision  which 
restricted  the  custom  slaughterer  from 
engaging  in  tiie  basiness  of  buying  or 
.selling  any  meat  or  meat  products. 

After  we  had  pa^ssed  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act,  I  was  advised  by  several  freezer 
and  locker  provisioners  in  my  district 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  clo.se  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  make  a  choice  of 
whether  to  do  custom  work  exclasively. 
eliminating  all  selling  of  meat,  or  doing 
commercial  work,  eliminating  cu.5tom 
work.  This  provision  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  improving  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  industry  which  was  the 
overall  intent  of  the  legislation  but  ap- 
peared to  be  an  oversight  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bill,  I  vigorously  support  the 
enactment  of  S.  3592,  providing  for  this 
corrective  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Smith  > . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  this  legislation.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Waslnington  iMr. 
Foley;  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  others  for  the  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this.  It  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  so  as  to  cure  a  defect  in  the 
intei-pretation  of  the  law  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  the  protection  and  relief 
that  is  needed  to  those  concerned, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  support  H,R,  16485.  a 
bill  I  have  cospoiisored  to  amend  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

Tills  bill  clarifies  the  1967  law  and 
writes  into  law  some  strengthening  or 
protective  provision  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  in  regulations.  H.R.  16485 
would  not  change  the  intent  of  that  law. 
It  would  not  cost  any  additional  money. 
It  would,  in  fact,  do  what  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  originally  stated 
that  it  could  do  by  regulation.  Passage  of 
this  bill  is  needed,  however,  to  avoid 
working  an  unnecessary^  hardship  on 
establishments  which  sell  meat  and  meat 
food  products  to  tiie  general  public  and 
also  engage  in  custom  slaughtering  op- 
erations— that  is,  the  slaughtering  of 
live-stock  for  the  o\v^ler  who  plaiis  to 
consume  it  on  the  family  table. 

After  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  became 
law,  a  number  of  locker  plaiit  operators 
who  handle  meat  on  a  custom  basis  and 
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also  se!l  some  inspected  meat  at  retail 
made  inquiries  regarding  how  it  would 
apply  to  custom  slaughtering  operations 
The  Department's  original  position  was 
that  custom  slaughtering  would  be  per- 
mitted, by  regulation,  under  section  5  of 
the  act,  which  provides  general  authority 
for  the  enti-y  into  iiispected  plants  of 
■  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat  and 
meat  food  products,  and  other  materials" 
under  such  conditions  as  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  Depart- 
ment later  decided,   however,  that  the 
term  "carcasses"  in  section  5  applies  only 
to  livestock  slaughtered  prior  to  entry 
into  the  plant  and.  therefore,  that  a  live 
animal  cannot  be  allowed  into  a  plant  for 
custom   slaughtering   operations  where 
meat  is  also  sold  even  though  the  meat 
sold  is  handled  in  full  compliance  with 
the  Federal  meat  inspection  standards 
and  came  from  an  in.spected  slaughterer. 
The  Department  also  has  given  a  strict 
interpretation  to  .section  11  of  the  1967 
law,  which  added  a  new  .section  23<a)  to 
the  original  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 
Section  23<a)  now  provides,  in  part,  that 
custom  slaughtering  operations  shall  be 
exempt    from    inspection    provided    the 
custom  operator  does  not  engage  in  thp 
buying  or  selling  of  meat  or  meat  food 
products  capable  of  use  as  human  food. 
Many  locker  plants  are  enga;;ed  in  both 
custom   slaughtering   and   in   preparing 
and  selling  meat  to  the  general  public, 
and  because  of  the  Department's  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  the  law  it  is  neces- 
sary to  revise  section  23ia).  Otherwise, 
those  plants  selling  meat  to  the  general 
public  will  be  able  to  handle  custom  meat 
slaughtered  outside  the  plant  under  less 
than  high  standards  but  not  be  able  to 
handle  meat  slaughtered  in  the  plant  im- 
der  top  sanitary  conditions. 

This  legislation  will  also  protect  the 
consumers  who  purchase  meat  from  such 
an  establishment.  H.R.  16485  specifically 
provides  that  all  meat  prepared  on  a 
custom  basis  shall  be  kept  separate  at  all 
times  from  meat  prepared  for  sale  to  the 
general  public,  and  that  the  custom-pre- 
pared meat  be  marked  "not  for  sale ' 
until  it  has  been  delivered  to  its  owner. 
These  provisions  could  have  been  in- 
cluded in  regulations  but  were  not  spelled 
out  in  the  1967  law.  and  so  the  bill  does 
contain  an  added  measure  of  consumer 
protection. 

As  the  subcommittee  knows,  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed  legislation,  S. 
3592,  which  deals  with  custom  slaugh- 
tering operations.  The  Senate-passed  bill 
is  identical  to  H.R.  16485,  except  for  one 
technicJlI  amendment  which  makes  clear 
that  all  custom/operations,  whether  con- 
ducted at  inspected  or  noninspect«d  es- 
tablishments, 'shall  be  subject  to  regu- 
lations requiring  separation  and  market- 
ing of  custom-prepared  meat.  This  will 
provide  added  assurance  that  meat  pre- 
pared on  a  custom  basis  is  returned  to 
the  owner  and  not  sold  to  the  general 
public,  and  I  recommend  to  the  sub- 
committee that  H.R.  16485  be  amended 
to  conform  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Since  the  provisions  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  relating  to  intrastate  opera- 
tions become  fully  effective  on  Decem- 
ber 15  of  this  year  and  since  some  States 
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are  already  affected,  this  legislation 
should  be  pas.sed  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  that  operators  who  are  bringing  their 
plants  up  to  Federal  standards  will  know 
where  they  stand  with  regard  to  custom 
slaughtennE  operations  and  so  that  State 
''  officials  will  be  aware  of  the  require- 
ments in  advance.  This  bill  has  broad 
support  and  contains  nothing  which 
could  be  considered  controversial  except 
by  someone  who  still  opposes  the  1967  act 
or  hopes  that  preventing  this  clarifica- 
tion  will  help  to  secure  an  exteiision  of 
the  effective  date.  I  do  oppo.se  any  exten- 
."jion  of  the  effective  date  of  December  15. 
1970.  but  I  am  hopeful  that  H,R,  16485 
will  be  given  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 
Thank  you, 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas,  Mr,  Speaker,  as  a 
representative  of  a  major  beef  producing 
section  of  the  Nation,  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  before  the  House  today 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  and  clarify  its  pro\i.sions 
relating  to  custom  .slaughtering  opera- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  meat  in- 
spection program.  It  would,  among  other 
things,  permit  custom  slaughterers  to 
buy  and  sell  inspected  meat  and  meat 
food  products  without  losing  the  exemp- 
tion they  cun-ently  have  under  the  act. 
The  present  law  provides  an  exemp- 
tion for  custom  slaughtering.  This  ex- 
emption is,  however,  dependent  on  the 
custom  slaughterer  not  engaging  in  the 
busine.ss  of  buying  or  .selHng  any  meat  or 
meat  products  whatsoever. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Livestock  and 
Grains  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  have  been  quite  concerned 
about  the  operation  of  this  particular 
law.  We  feel  its  application  works  undue 
hardships  in  many  instances.  For  my 
part,  I  have  found  this  to  be  particularly 
true  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  because 
there  it  is  a  common  practice  for  small 
businessmen  who  employ  standards 
equivalent  to  the  Federal  regulations  to 
kill  and  dress  animals  for  local  cus- 
tomers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  acted  with  precious  little  vision 
in  applying  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  custom  slaugh- 
terers. For  under  this  law  as  it  is  now 
written,  these  small  businesses  would 
have  to  either  cease  providing  this  local 
and  personal  service  or  they  would  have 
to  submit  to  the  disproportionately 
costly  and  unwieldy  Federal  inspection 
process  for  _  their  custom  slaughtering 
operations,  i  believe  this  state  of  affairs 
serves  neither  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer nor  the  businessman. 

It  is  significant  to  note  this  problem 
is  such  that  both  the  subcommittee  and 
tiie  full  committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  bill.  They  did  so  because  the 
bill  accomplishes  two  major  objectives. 
It  recognizes  and  protects  the  special 
needs  of  the  custom  slaughterer.  And  it 
continues  to  maintain  the  standards  of 
consumer  protection  established  by  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  Among 
other  things,  the  bill  makes  the  custom 
slaughterer    exemption    for    retail    and 


businesses  dependent  on  those  businesses 
buying  and  selling  inpected  meat  and 
meat  products.  It  also  requires  the 
.slaughterer  to  physically  .segregate  the 
custom-slaughtered  meat,  the  inspected 
meat  and  meat  products  offered  for  .sale 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suppo^  the  bill  before  the  House,  It  is 
fairly  drawn  and  is  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  needs  of  both  private 
enterprise  and  the  American  consumer. 
It  is  nonpolitical  and  nonpartisan.  It  is 
a  bill  which  in  justice  and  in  equity 
should  be  passed  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  to- 
day in  support  of  S.  3592.  the  Custom 
Slaughter  Exemption  under  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  This  legislation, 
w  liich  will  permit  custom  preparation  of 
.slaughtered  live.stock  in  the  same  busi- 
ness where  inspected  meats  are  sold,  is 
vitally  needed  by  many  meathandlers  in 
my  district  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Under  the  law  as  it  is  now  written, 
it  is  ilk-pal  to  custom  slaughter  animals 
for  individual  customers  in  conjunction 
with  the  selling  of  any  meat  products — 
even  canned  soup.  In  many  areas,  this 
law  would  require  a  .small  business  to 
cease  providing  custom  .sei-vice  or  dis- 
continue other  sales  of  meat,  even  if  this 
market  is  the  only  source  of  meat  in  the 
region.  Many  custom  slaughterers  would 
find  it  inipossible  to  remain  in  busine.ss  if 
they  could  not  provide  custom  prepara- 
tion of  meat  as  well  as  general  sale  of 
meat  products. 

Under  the  provisions  set  down  in  S, 
3592,  sanitaiT  standards  must  be  main- 
tained in  custom  slaughtering,  and  all 
articles  handled  on  a  ca^tom  basis  will 
be  designated  "not  for  sale,"  Custom 
preparation  would  clearly  operate  as  a 
separate  part  of  the  producer's  business. 
As  custom  slaughtering  is  an  opera- 
tion which  helps  provide  a  livelihood  for 
many  .small  bu-sinessmcn.  as  well  as  a 
service  enjoyed  by  customers.  I  urge  the 
House  to  act  favorably  on  this  legislation 
and  allow  this  .service  to  continue. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
i.->  support  of  this  bill  to  clarify  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  custom  slaughtering 
ojDerations  contained  in  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 

At  the  time  the  wholesale  meat  act  was 
passed,  some  of  us  in  the  Congress  were 
concerned  that  it  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  small  meat  processors  who  per- 
form a  valuable  service  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. A  very  strict  interpretation  of  tlie 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967,  which  was 
the  first  major  amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  since  1906,  has 
in  fact  prohibited  custom  slaughterers 
from  engaging  in  the  sale  of  any  meat  or 
meat  products. 

The  custom  meat  slaughterer  generally 
operates  a  freezer  locker  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  butchering  and  storing  meat  for 
area  farmers,  as  well  as  selling  inspected 
meat  on  the  retail  market.  Many  of  the 
small  meat  processors  will  be  forced  out 
of  business  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  con- 
tinue both  custom  slaughtering  and  re- 
tail meat  sales. 
The  bill  which  is  before  us  today  would 


permit  both  castom  slaughtering  and  re- 
tail meat  sales  by  the  plant  operators,  if 
tiiey  keep  the  products  .separated  and 
meet  sanitary  standards,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  legislation  in  no  way 
lowers  sanitary  standards. 

This  amendment  to  the  Wholesale 
Meat  Act  of  1967  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee following  its  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate, It  also  has  the  approval  of  the  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  strongly  urge  the  pa-ssage  of  this 
legi-slation  so  that  small  communities 
across  Mirmesota  do  not  lose  the  services 
of  the  custom  meat  slaughterer, 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  3592. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  Rill  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  297,  nays  2,  not  voting  132. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No  1991 
YEAS— 297 


.'\bbitt 

Conte 

Gettys 

Abemethy 

Crjrbett 

Gialino 

Maxr 

Comian 

Gibbons 

.^ddabbo 

Cowger 

Gonzalez 

Albert 

Cramer 

Goodllng 

Alrxander 

Crane 

Gray 

.\:!derson. 

Culver 

Groen.Oreg, 

Cahf 

Cunnlnpham 

Griffin 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Daniel,  Va 

Gross 

.Andrews. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

C7rcjver 

N  Dak. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Gubser 

.'Vnnunzlo 

Davis,  Wis, 

Gude 

.•\rends 

cp  la  GarTa 

Hapan 

.Avre.s 

Dfllenback 

Haley 

Bf-aU.  Md. 

Deni'.ey 

Hall 

Beirher 

Drnnis. 

Hamilton 

Rfiir.ett 

Dent 

Hammer- 

Biester 

DrrwlDskl 

schmidt 

Blackburn 

Devine 

Han  Icy 

Blaiuon 

DLCkiiLson 

Ha  r.na 

Blatr.lk 

Dill  cell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pcland 

Donohue 

Har^-ey 

BuHing 

n-.rii 

Hathawav  J 

Bow 

D.jwdy 

Havs        "  / 

Brademas 

D.wninc 

Hebert       ' 

Brav 

DulEkl 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Brtnkley 

D'lncan 

Hefkler,  Mass. 

Brotzman 

Dwver 

Heist  oskl 

Brown.  Mich. 

Ef-V-hardt 

Henderson 

Br;.wn.  Ohio 

Erlenbom 

Hicks 

Brnvhi;i.  N.C. 

K'^h 

Hoi-an 

BroyhlU.  Va, 

Eshleman 

H,:l;fi.-:d 

B::rha!ian 

Evans.  Colo. 

Horton 

Birke.  Fla. 

Evlns.  Teiin. 

Howard 

Burke,  Mass. 

Fallon 

Hull 

Button 

Fascell 

Hun«3te 

Byrne,  Pa 

Fei,'han 

Hiinl 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Fish 

Hutchinson 

Cafferj- 

Fisher 

Jacijbs 

Camp 

F!Dr,d 

.'annon 

Carter 

Flvnt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Ca,=ey 

Foley 

Johnson,  Pa 

Chamberlain 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Jonas 

Chappell 

Ford, 

Jones,  Ala 

Chisholm 

William  D 

.Tol:es,  N.C. 

CInncv 

Fountain 

Karth 

Clark 

Eraser   . 

Kasteiimeier 

Clausen. 

Frellnchuvsen 

Kazen 

DonH, 

Frledel 

Kee 

Clawson,  Del 

Fulton.  Pa 

Keith 

Clay 

Fult«n,  TeriE, 

Kine 

Cleveland 

Fuqua 

Kleppe 

Cohelan 

Gallflanakls 

Klucz\TiskI 

Collins 

Garmatz 

Koch 

Conable 

Gaydos 

Kuykendall 
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Kyi 

Kyros 

Land  grebe 

Langen 

Latta 

Lenuon 

Lont'.  Md. 

Liran 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClosSey 

McClure 

McCulIoch 

McKr.eally 

McMillan 

Marionald, 

Masa. 
MacGregor 
Mah.n 
MalJllard 
Marsh 
Mat-,r.naga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Ml-eU 
Monagan 
Mnr.ii;o!nery 
Mocrhead 
Morpatj 
Morse 
Moaher 
Murphy.  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nl.x 
O'Hara 
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O'Konskl 
Olsen 
Patman 
Patten 
PelJy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln- 
Pike 
Pimle 
Podell 
Poff 

Preyer.  X.C. 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Quillen 
PiaU--back 
rJandall 
Rees 

Held.  N.Y. 
Rcl.'el 
Reuss 
Rh(  lies 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Rodlno 
RcL^ers,  Wa. 
Rocney,  Pa. 
-Rosenthal 
Rosteniowski 
Roth 

Ro^idebu.sh 
Rous.-e!ot 
Roybal 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Setaellus 
Sisk 
Skublt7 

NAYS— 2 

Ryan 
NOT  VOTING— 132 


Slack 

SmltJh,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y.      . 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafiford 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stei.;er.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

StubblcHeld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Th.;mp3on.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Wageonner 

Waldle 

Warn  pier 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Wiiltehurst 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUm 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoime 

Zablockl 

Zlcn 

Zwach 


.^dams 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 
Belts 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Bin -ham 
Bcugs 
Bra  SCO 
Brcck 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Cabell 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Collier 
Colmer 
Con  vers 
Cnui;hlin 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dlges 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edv.ards,  La. 
Ell  berg 
Farbsteln 
Flndley 
Flowers 


Foreman 

Frev 

Gallagher 

GUbert 

Gold  water 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Ilalpern 

Han. sen.  Wash. 

Hnrrington 

Harsh  a 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hosjner 

Ichord 

Jone-s.  Tenn. 

Kirwan 

Land  rum 

Les-ett 

Lie  yd 

Long,  La. 

Lowensteln 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Madden 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathlfls 
May 
Meskin 
Mlkva 
MiU-s 
MInshall 
Mf!!c:-'an 
Morton 
Mo.<;s 

Murphv.  N.Y. 
Nichols 
Obey 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
O  Ncill.  Mase. 
Ottlnger 


Paffman 

PettLs 

Pickle 

Pcage 

Pollock 

Powell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Reid.  III. 

Roberts 

Robison 

H-e 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Stanton 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Ttmney 

Vander  Jagt 

Watkins 

Watsc  n 

Welckcr 

Whallev 

Whltten 

Widrall 

Wiggins 

Win-ams 

WlLscn. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wriqht 
Wyatt 


So  I  two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof »  the  rule.s  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


y 


Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg. 

Mr.  Gilbert  v.lth  Mr.  Broomfield. 

•Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Boggi  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr,  Williams. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Burleson  or  Texa^  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  wath  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Mathlaa. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Jlr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.   Gallagher  with  Mrs.  Reid  cf  Illinois. 
Mr.    Rogers    of    Colorado   with    Mr.    Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mrs,  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
.Mr.  A.=h:ey  wl  h   Mr.   MInshall. 
Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.   C'.sey   wltli   .Mr    Ha.-^tlngs. 
Mr.  Cnlmer  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 
Mr.  Jone^  cf  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Welcker. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Ttinney  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 
Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Conycr.s. 
Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  'Whal- 
lev. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Robi- 
son. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  '.vlth  Mr.  Savior. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Widnall. 
Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Schadeberg. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Weki. 
Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Parbstoln  with  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Flower  with  Mr.  Otlinger. 
Mr.   Obpy   wi'h    Mr.   Scheuer. 
Mr.  McFall  w  1th  Mr.  Kirw  an. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Lowen- 
steln. 

Mr.  Lejgett  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Edv.ards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recordi  d. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remark.-  en  the  bill  just  passed. 


NUMBER  OF  CIVILIANS  KIDNAPED 
BY  VIETCONG  SHOWS  SHARP 
RISE 

I  Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
by  John  Woodruff,  the  number  of  civil- 
ians kidnaped  by  the  Vietcong  has  shown 
a  sharp  rise  this  year.  So  far  in  1970, 
3,700  Vietnamese  civilians  have  been 
abducted.  This  compares  to  2,800  during 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Many  of  these  people  are  community 
leaders  who  are  temporarily  abducted 
and  then  returned  to  their  villages.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  abduction  the  Com- 
mi mists  attempt  to  sell  them  on  the  'vir- 
tues cf  the  Communist  life. 

This  is  half  of  the  carrot  and  the  stick 
approach  by  the  Communists.  The  other 
half — the  st^ck  approach — is  the  cal- 
lous and  ruthless  policy  of  force  and 
ten-orism,  which  the  Communists  also 
use  to  tr>'  to  persuade  those  leaders  to 
follow  them,  including  frequent  assassi- 
nations of  noncooperating  local  leaders, 
and  occasional  mass  murders. 

A  number  of  those  who  are  kidnaped 
are  young  people.  Tliey  are  taken  to 
North  Vietnam,  where  there  is  a  double 
hostage  progrrm  carried  oi't  in  which 
the  young  people  are  ordered  to  coop- 
erate under  the  threat  of  harm  to  their 
families  back  home  and  their  families 
back  home  are  ordered  to  cooperate 
under  threat  of  hann  to  their  youngsters. 
This  is  a  disturbing  new  development  by 
the  Vietcong,  but  it  shows  their  weak- 
ness and  their  desperate  need  for  more 
recruits. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Number  op  Civ  i.^ns  Kidnaped  by  Vietcong 
Shows  Sharp  Ri.sk 
(By  John  E.  Wcxxlruff) 
Satcon.    .Tune    13. — The    Viet    Cong   have 
vastly  stepped  up  their  kldnapings  of  Vlet- 
nnme^e    civi'ians    In    recent    months   to   a 
rate  that  could  make  1970  by  far  their  rec- 
ord-setting year. 

Analysts  here  regard  the  Incrp-se  In  kld- 
napings as  a  demonstration  both  of  the  Oom- 
munlsts'  growing  shortage  of  native  South 
Vietnamese  workers  and  of  their  continuing 
determination  and  ability  to  go  on  doing 
■whatever  Is  nece.=«ary  to  replenish  their 
slowly  thinning  organizational   ranks. 

RATE    COMPARABLE    TO    1968 

In  the  Srst  five  months  of  this  year,  the 
Communists  abducted  civilians  at  a  rate 
cnnpa'-able  With  that  of  1963,  the  record  year 
for  kldnapings.  They  thu.-^  reversed  the  down- 
ward trend  that  had  prevailed  through  most 
of  1969. 

By  the  last  two  weeks  of  May.  abductions 
had  reached  a  rate  which,  if  maintained  for 
the  rest  of  this  year,  would  push  the  final 
1970  total  far  beyond  the  1968  record. 

As  usual,  the  vast  majority  of  the  kid- 
naped civilians  are-belng  rettirned  to  their 
home  conunun'ties  within  days  or  at  most 
weeks  of  their  abduction. 
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COURTESY     AND    CONCERN 

These  people  are  often  respected  peasajits 
or  natural  leaders  of  the  villagers'  poor.  They 
are  taken  into  the  Jungle  for  a  few  days  of 
indoctrination  and  sent  home,  apparently 
mainly  in  the  hope  that  at  a  minimum  they 
will  report  on  tkecourtesy  they  were  showti 
and  the  ltnpr8J|W%  degrees  of  organization 
and  concern  f^khe  people  that  purposely 
are  made  eviden^k  the  jungle  camps. 

This  short-ter^  kidnaping  apparently 
constitutes  the  "carrot"  in  the  Communist 
carrot-and-stlck  terror  formula,  giving  vil- 
lagers a  glimpse  of  the  prospects  that  await 
them  If  only  they  will  help  throw  off  the 
Saigcn  government. 

The  "Stick"  in  this  formula  Is  the  con- 
tinuing ass:us:nations  and  bombings  and 
the  rare  massacre,  such  as  the  recent  one  at 
Thanh  My,  all  designed  to  show  how  fragile 
life  is  under  Saigon's  tutelage,  particularly 
for  those  who  co-operate  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  kldnapings  also  serve  a  longer-term 
purpose  for  the  Communists.  A  substantial 
minority  of  the  civilians  abducted  Is  taken 
to  North  Vietnam  or  to  Jungle  bases  to  be 
molded  into  young  revolutionaries  for  re- 
turn to  their  home  communities  or  other 
parts  of  South  Vietnam  at  a  vital  moment 
probably  some  time  after  most  American 
troops  have  gone  home 

Vietnamese  familiar  with  this  operation 
say  most  of  these  youngsters  are  talked  into 
going  "voluntarily."  The  government  re- 
gards all  these  departures  as  kldnapings,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  teen-agers  are  not  old 
enough  to  make  such  a  decision  on  their 
own  and  that  parental  consent  is  rarely  or 
never  sought. 

These  youngsters  become  part  of  the  Viet 
Cong's  highly  effective  "double  hostage"  sys- 
tem, wheie'oy  they  are  ordered  to  cooperate 
on  pain  of  harm  to  their  families  and  their 
families  are  ordered  to  co-operate  on  pain 
of  harm  to  the  youngsters.  They  thus  play  a 
key  role  in  the  Communists'  program  of  re- 
building their  political  structure  by  putting 
agents  in  place  to  lie  low  and  prepare  to 
strike  again  in  the  future. 

THE     3,700     ABDUCTIONS 

By  late  May,  more  than  3,700  Vietnamese 
civilians  had  been  abducted,  according  to 
national  police  figures.  This  compares  with 
about  2.800  in  the  similar  period  last  year. 
The  total  kidnaped  in  the  record  year  of 
1968  was  8,759. 

In  the  last  two  full  weeks  of  May,  with 
the  campaign  reaching  what  many  here  con- 
sider its  maximum  potential  speed,  492  ci- 
vilians were  abducted.  If  this  rat-e  were 
maintained  for  the  rest  of  1970— probably  u 
questionable  assumption  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment— the   1970   total   could   pass    11.000 

Even  merely  maintaining  the  .jver-all  rate 
of  the  first  months  would  slightly  exceed  the 
1968  record. 


TRUTH  IS  AGAIN  A  CASUALTY 

<Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its 
inception  as  the  Nike-X  I  have  seriously 
Questioned  our  need  for  an  ABM  system. 
My  concern  has  been  directed  to  the  po- 
litical advisability  of  the  ABM  as  well  as 
its  technical  competence.  For  over  5  years 
I  have  sought  to  clarify  this  issue  and 
have  tried  to  determine  the  necessity  for 
ballistic  missile  defense.  My  research  has 
led  me  to  onpose  the  various  ABM  sys- 
tems from  the  beginning,  and  nothing 
has  transpired  to  change  my  mind. 

The  debate  over  the  ABM  has  increased 
in  intensity  in  the  past  2  years.  Yet  we 
find  ourselves  more  confused  than  ever 


before.  The  administration  and  support- 
ers of  the  present  Safeguard  system  have 
muddled  rather  than  clarify  this  most 
important  question. 

Rather  than  join  the  issue,  spokesmen 
for  the  ABM  have  treated  Congress  to 
contradictory  rationales  for  this  system. 
At  one  time  the  ABM  is  anti-Soviet — at 
another  it  is  anti-Chinese.  At  one  time  it 
is  areawide  protection — at  another  it  is 
Minuteman  defense. 

The  technical  objections  have  never 
been  dispelled.  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
or  not  the  proposed  Safeguard  system 
will  work.  The  Department  of  Defense 
claims  that  it  will,  yet  it  offers  no  sub- 
stantive assurances. 

Recently,  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director 
of  Research  and  Engineering  for  the  De- 
partment  cf  Defense,  sought  to  bolster 
the  Safeguard  system  by  alluding  to  tes- 
timonials of  the  ABM  efficiency  by  prom- 
inent scientists.  As  it  turns  out,  a  num- 
ber of  the  scientists  involved  have  clearly 
disavowed  any  sanction  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  and  have,  in  fact,  again  opposed  it 
on  technical  grounds  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  these  years 
of  debate  wc  in  Congress  have  been 
treated  to  a  series  of  conflicting  state- 
ments and  half  truths  about  this  multi- 
billion  dollar  program.  The  more  I  hear 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
more  I  am  certain  that  my  continuing 
opposition  to  the  ABM  is  justified  on 
both  technical  end  strategic  grounds. 

This  morning  Marquis  Childs  discus'^ed 
the  latest  developments  in  the  fight  be- 
tween the  scientific  commimitv  and  the 
Defense  Department  over  the  Safeguard 
system.  Mr.  Childs  clearly  shows  the 
paucity  of  the  Defense  Establishments 
position  in  trying  to  railroad  support  for 
this  weapon  sy.-^tem.  However,  according 
to  one  of  the  scientists  involved.  Dr.  Mar- 
vin L.  Gcldberger  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, no  group  of  scientisUj  or  anv  scien- 
tists of  repute  has  ever  supported  the 
ABM. 

I  insert  the  Marquis  Childs'  column  in 
mv  remark.-^  and  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Truth    Is    Casualty    i:;    Struggle    To   Push 
Ni.xon's  ABM  Plans 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

The  first  casualty  of  war.  truth  is  also  a 
ca-^iialty  of  the  fierce  struggle  over  ;he  next 
i-o'ind  in  the  nuclear  arms  race.  This  was 
dranifticallv  demonstrated  befc-re  tlie  Senate 
Su'bcommittee  on  Arms  Control  in  a  serle.?  of 
exchanges  that  almoft  entirely  e!;caped 
notice. 

The  chief  propagandist  for  the  Safeguard 
nn'i-balllstic  missile  program  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  John  S.  Foster  Jr.,  Pentagon 
director  for  research  and  engineering,  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  early  last 
month.  Making  his  case  for  Phase  II  of  Safe- 
ftaard,  Foster  said  he  had  called  together  a 
p.ne!  of  six  distinguished  scientists.  He 
a-ked  them  to  put  aside  their  political  con- 
victions and  pass  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
missile.  J^ 

"Now'there  was  considerable  concern  about 
this  move."  Foster  testified,  "but.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  what  it  said  was  that  this  equip- 
ment will  do  the  Jobs  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  wants  to  do  .  .  ." 

The  other  day  the  committee  called  two  cf 
the  scientists  who  served  en  that  panel,  Mar- 
vin L.  Goldberger  of  Princeton  University  and 
Sidney  D.  Drell.  deputy  director  of  the  Stan- 


ford Linear  Accelerator  Center.  Both  had 
served  on  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
oii  Science. 

They  both  testified  that  there  wa  no  such 
sta-ement  eis  Foster  had  made  in  the  report 
of  the  six  scientists,  Drell,  bomew!.at  more 
charitable  than  Goldberger,  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  impugn  Foster's  integrity  and  that 
since  the  scientists'  report  had  been  rubmlt- 
ted  six  months  ago  he  might  "not  have  an 
accurate  recollection"  of  what  It  said.  The 
report  is  classified  secret. 

Both  scientists  were  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  work  going  forward  on  Phase  I  of  Safe- 
guard, to  protect  missile  bases  in  Montana 
and  North  Dakota,  and  en  Phase  II  extending 
the  system,  they  testified.  What  is  more,  ac- 
cording to  Goldberger,  no  group  of  scientists, 
or  any  scientist  of  repute  has  ever  supported 
the  Safeguard  system. 

Tlie  advocates  of  .ABM  presented  before 
consressional  commltteeir  by  the  Defense 
Department  almost  to  a  man  avoided  talking 
a'oout  the  actual  system,  even  though  they 
were  in  closed  session.  Goldberger  said: 

"The  most  charitable  interpretation  one 
can  put  on  this  remarkable  fac"  :s  that  they 
could  not.  as  men  cf  !-c;entific  inte'-'rity.  de- 
fend the  system  that  was  being  proposed. 
They  concentrated  Instead  on  th;  .Soviet 
threat,  the  intransigence  of  the  Chinese,  na- 
tional determination,  the  virtues  of  defen- 
sive weapons  as  extolled  by  Mr.  Kosypin  (the 
Soviet  premier),  etc.,  but  never,  never  on 
the  relation  of  Safegviard  performance  to  the 
a:tual  or  projected  tlireat." 

The  Senate  will  begin  debate  later  this 
month  on  money  for  Safepuard  The  .'^rmed 
Services  Crmmittee  has  reported  out  a  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  wltli  the  Chinese  ABM 
unibrella  sheared  away  and  other  facets  of 
the  administration  program  pared  down. 
Nevertheless,  the  vote  will  be  a  test  of  this 
newest  round  In  the  arms  race  promising  to 
cost  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars. 

Tlic  testimony  of  Drs,  Gcldberger  and  Drell 
goes  into  a  scientific  realm  that  t  ften  leaves 
the  layman  far  behind.  Nothlnc  could  be*ter 
Illustrate  the  bewildering  complexi-y  of  these 
so-called  weapons  which,  once  deployed,  take 
out  cf  human  control  the  choices  of  re- 
sponse. Their  computerized  operation  Is  In- 
finitely faster  than  the  human  mind,  the  eye. 
th^  hand. 

Put  In  simplest  terms — probably  over  sim- 
plified— the  scientists'  case  against  Safeguard 
.^BM  Is  as  follows:  the  controlling  device  Is 
a  giant  radar,  a  great  brain,  that  rest>onds  to 
a  series  cf  warning  impulses  by  sending  de- 
fensive missiles  into  the  air  t  >  knock  down 
Incoming  offensive  Aissiies  Tlie  scientists 
contend,  one  that  theVglant  brain  is  alto- 
pe'her  too  vulnerable  toi  attack  anc?  without 
it  Safeguard  is  a  zoqUjl*-  Second,  they  con- 
tend that  there  is  no  proof  whatsoever— quite 
on  the  contrary — that  the  defensive  missiles 
will  function  when  the  heavens  are  exploding 
witi;  incoming  nuclear  flack  desiEtned  to 
tiivart  them.  ^ 

One  point  In  Drell's  testimony  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  estimated  cost  of  Phase  II-A  of 
Safeguard  Is  f7  billion,  which  comes  to  $70 
million  apiece  for  Safeguards  to  prctect  100 
Minii'cman  missiles.  But  M'.nuteman  III.  an 
•  *  •  tiple  warheads,  costs  only  $8  million.  So 
a  defense  that  is  no  defense  a'  all.  if  one 
accepts  the  view  of  scientists  who  know  most 
about  this  whole  21st  century  madness,  costs 
10  time?  as  much  as  the  offense. 

This  Is  what  President  Nixon  called  at  a 
press  conference  In  January  a  "virtually  in- 
fallible" defense.  Between  the  politicians  and 
the  scientists  the  credibility  gap  is  appall- 
ingly wide. 

LOUIS  PEICK:  TOUGH  TEAMSTER- 
NEW  RISING  STAR  ON  AMERICA'S 
NATIONAL  LABOR  FRONT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
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Illinois  <Mr.  Pucinski>  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

I  Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lock- 
out of  truckdrivers  in  Chicago  is  over, 
and  the  main  credit  for  the  en^  to  this 
long  labor  dispute  is  mainly  the  work  of 
tough,  but  understanding,  Louis  Peick, 
secretary-treasurer  of  local  705  in  Chi- 
cago. N 

Because  of  his  determination  and 
strong  following  by  his  membership, 
more  tlian  450.000  teamster  members  in 
America  will  enjoy  a  substantial  increase 
in  their  earnings  over  the  next  3  years. 
It  was  Louis  Peick  wlio  insisted  that 
his  members  in  Chicago  must  receive  a 
wage  increase  totaling  $1.65  an  hour 
spread  over  the  next  3  years,  and  it  was 
Louis  Peick  who  finally  won  acceptance 
for  his  Chicago  drivers  of  this  wage 
package. 

Loujs  Peick  had  the  good  fortune  of 
being  .supported  in  his  drive  by  Fred 
Joyce,  head  of  local  710,  and  Ed  Fenner, 
president  of  the  independent  truckdriv- 
ers of  Chicago.  They  were  the  supporting 
team  and  stood  resolutely  behind  Peick 
in  his  determination.  They  were  also  for- 
tunate to  have  the  unyielding  support  of 
Ray  Schoessling,  president  of  the  joint 
teamsters  council  in  Chicago,  who  never 
wavered  in  standmg  behind  his  men  in 
the  long  struggle. 

Even  more  important,  more  than  23,- 
000  members  of  Peick 's  local  and  the 
members  of  the  other  two  locals  stood 
firm  in  their  support  of  their  leadership. 
This  firm  support  brought  to  victory 
tlieir  13-week  struggle. 

Seldom  have  so  many  union  members 
stood  as  firmly  behind  their  leader  as  the 
members  of  705  stood  behind  Louis  Peick. 
As  a  result,  more  than  450,000  team- 
ster;^ throughout  America  will  benefit  in 
wage  increases  totaling  $1.85  an  hour 
over  the  next  39  months.  The  new  wage 
package  signed  by  the  teamster  interna- 
tional leadership  with  the  national 
truckers  over  the  weekend,  represents  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  $1.10  an 
hour  originally  agreed  to  before  Peick 
swung  into  action. 

Many  have  asked  why  Louis  Peick 
agreed  to  only  SI. 65  an  hour  over  the 
next  36  months  for  his  own  membership 
while  the  national  package  calls  for  $1.85 
an  hour  over  the  next  39  months. 

Thi.s  difference  is  a  measure  of  and  a 
tnbute  to  the  decency  and  the  un waiving 
credibility  of  Louis  Peick.  For  13  long 
and  arduous  weeks,  Louis  Peick  insisted 
that  he  wanted  $1.65  an  hour  spread  over 
36  months  for  his  membership.  No  more 
and  no  less.  He  was  offered  $1.85  for  his 
Chicago  membership  for  39  months,  but 
he  said  during  negotiations  that  he  would 
not  alter  his  basic  course. 

The  fact  that  throughout  this  Nation 
teamsters  will  enjoy  an  increase  of  $1.85 
instead  of  $1.10  as  originally  negotiated 
by  the  national  leadership  cataptilts 
Louis  Peick  into  aView  dimension  of 
national  resiJect  and  Mtional  leadersliip. 
He  will  negotiate  new  wage  standards 
for  hLs  own  membership  for  the  addi- 
tional 3  months  of  the  national  pack- 


age and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  more  than 
the  20  cents  difference  in  the  national 
package. 

The  past  13  weeks  were  difficult  for 
his  membership,  and  there  were  those 
who  counseled  Louis  Peick  to  tuck  tail 
and  run.  But  he  is  made  of  firmer  stuff. 
As  a  result,  he  has  carved  for  the  team- 
ster movement  a  nev,-  dimension  of  lead- 
ership, and  for  his  membership  a  new 
dimension  of  earnings. 

Recently,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
carried  an  excellent  article  on  Louis 
Peick,  his  stamina,  and  his  dedication  to 
trade  unionism.  It  clearly  indicated 
Peick's  strength  and  determination  not 
to  yield  in  the  face  of  pressure.  Confi- 
dent of  his  ultimate  victory,  he  stood  fast 
for  13  long  and  weai-y-  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  in  Chicago  but 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  we  will  hear 
more  about  Louis  Peick  and  his  leader- 
ship in  the  months  to  come.  I  place  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  article  in  the  Con- 
~GREssiONAL  RECORD  todav  with  the  hope 
that  my  rolleagucs  will  learn  more  of 
this  outstanding  labor  leader. 

The  Daily  News  article  follows: 

Loris  Peick;  Tiiu..h  Tfamster  Pichtinc 
Tough  Battle 
(By  Lester  Hausner) 
Louis  M.  Peick.  the  chief  Teamsters'  Union 
spokcEman  in  Chicago's  5-week-old  trucking 
lockout  and  strike,  did  not  take  time  out  Sat- 
urday to  celebrate  his  57th  birthday 

"What's  to  celebrate?"  asked  the  heftv  and 
tough-speaking  secretary-treasurer  of  Team- 
ster Local  705. 

""'We"ll  have  reason  enough  when  we  sign 
all  the  companies  to  our  new  contract." 

Peick  is  respected  by  the  local's  23,000 
members  for  his  honesty  and  the  hard  posi- 
tion he  takes  with  the  truckers  in  contfact 
iiegotlations. 

"I  tell  the  men  who  aren't  working  that  If 
they  want  the  $1.65  (an  hour  over  three 
years)  contract  were  demanding,  that  they'd 
better  t>e  prepared  to  be  out  of  work  a  long 
time. 

"Men  standing  in  line  to  buy  food  stamps 
I  the  union  pays  members  $15  a  week  in  strike 
or  lockout  benefusi  tell  me  don't  you  even 
settle  for  SI. 64.  Louie.' 

"I've  got  a  mandate  from  my  members  to 
settle  for  SI  65.  I  won't  even  talk  about  that 
SI. 10  (over  39  months)  Teamsters  are  voting 
on  in  the  rest  of  the  country."' 

Although  Pieck  won't  consider  the  $1.10 
contract,  which.  If  accepted,  would  apply  to 
450.000  Teamsters  outside  of  Chicago,  the 
large  trucking  companies  here  state  they 
definitely  won't  go  any  higher  in  Chicago. 

"This  Is  a  tough  battle,  all  right,"  Peick 
said.  "It's  going  to  end  when  everyone  here 
signs  for  81.65." 

He  said  he  ha^  signed  up  more  than  1,300 
campanies  to  the   $1.65  agreement.  ' 

When  will  the  large  companies  sign 
was  asked. 

"I  heard  one  of  their  spokesmen  talk  ^ 
abotit  Lake  Michigan  freezing  over,"  Peick 
said.  \ 

"It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  long.  I'm  here  •' 
every  day  re.idy  to  sign  contracts." 

Peick's  salty  speech  and  booming  voice  can 
easily  be  heard  through  the  locked  doors  of 
rooms  where  he  is  negotiating  with  the  truck- 
ers. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Teamsters  as 
a  warehousemnn  for  National  Te.n  In  1930. 
Two  years  later  he  was  driving  a  truck,  later 
becoming  an  employee  In  the  office  of  Local 
705. 

He  subsequently  was  made  a  business  agent 
then  office  manager  of  the  local. 


In  1947,  Peick  was  kidnaped  and  tortured 
by  bandits  who  forced  him  to  give  them 
tlie  combination  to  the  union's  safe,  con- 
taining $25,000. 

On  June  2,  1950,  he  was  beaten  with  a 
baseball  bat  and  shot  t-wlce  while  walking 
near  his  home. 

Police  never  determined  whether  Peick  was 
attacked  by  would-be  robbers  or  because  of 
union  strife. 

As  secretary-treasurer  of  Local  705,  Peick 
has  served  as  chief  contract  negotiator  for 
as  many  as  11  Teamsters  locals  simultane- 
ously. 

'"There  are  tougher  Jobs.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  be  paid 
SI  million  a  year,  tax  free  Look  how  a  Presi- 
dent ages  after  a  few  years  In  office,"  Peick 
said. 

What  about  those  Illinois  House  members, 
who  just  voted  themselves  a  $3,000,  or  25^ 
per  cent,  pay  raise? 

"If  those  guys  gave  themselves  that  much, 
we  may  have  to  up  our  $1.65,"  Peick  said. 


I 
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RECENT  TRAGIC  EVENTS  EMPHA- 
SIZING THE  URGENCY  OF  ENACT- 
ING THE  "ORGANIZED  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1969" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Steiger)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Membei-s  of  this  body  to  three  articles 
appearing  recently  in  the  Washington 
Past,  concerning  a  trial  currently  going 
on  in  Trenton,  N.J. — Saturday,  June  20, 
1970,  page  A6,  column  1:  Friday,  June 
26,  1970,  page  A3,  column  3;  Wednesday, 
July  1,  1970,  page  A4,  col.  1.  In  that  tiial 
several  defendants,  including  Hugh  J. 
Addonizio,  who  until  July  1  of  this  year 
was  mayor  of  Newark,  and  Anthony 
"Tony  Boy"  Boiardo,  an  alleged  Mafia 
lieutenant,  face  Federal  charges  of  extor- 
tion and  conspiracy  in  connection  with 
Newark  city  contracts. 

A  great  deal  of  interesting  evidence  has 
been  presented  in  tlie  trial,  including 
sworn  testimony  that  the  former  mayor 
personally  received  thousands  of  dollars 
in  unlawful  payments  from  a  contractor. 
My  purpose  today,  however,  is  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  merits  of  tJie  criminal 
charges,  but  to  mention  certain  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  proceedings  be- 
fore and  during  the  trial . 

According  to  the  newspaper  articles  to 
which  I  have  referred,  there  have  been 
two  suspicious  "accidents"  fatal  to  Gov- 
ernment witnesses  before  or  during  the 
trial.  First,  one  of  the  defendants  in  the 
case,  Mario  T.  Gallo,  died  on  Febraary 
10,  1970,  when  the  car  in  which  he  was 
driving  alone  left  the  road  and  struck  a 
bridge  abutment  shortly  after  he  alleged- 
ly had  agreed  to  cooperate  with  Federal 
prasecutors  and  become  a  witness  in  the 
case.  Second,  a  vice  president  of  the  First 
Jersey  National  Bank,  Paul  Anderson, 
died  on  June  19  when  he  suffered  an 
apparent  heart  attack  while  driving 
alone  on  his  way  to  testify  for  the  pros- 
ecution, and  the  car  left  the  road  and 
struck  a  tree  only  two  miles  from  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Gallo's  collision  had  oc- 
curred. Both  fatal  collisions  are  still 
under  investigation,  according  to  the 
news  articles. 
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Six  days  after  the  second  accident,  the 
$50,000  bail  on  which  Anthony  Boiardo 
had  been  released  for  the  pendency  of 
his  case  was  revoked  by  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court,  though  no  reason  was  given 
at  the  time  for  the  revocation.  In  that 
connection,  one  notes  not  only  Mr. 
Boiardo's  alleged  position  in  La  Cosa 
Nostra  but  also  the  conversations  con- 
cerning him  which  were  overheard  dur- 
ing the  FBI  electronic  surveillance  dis- 
closed in  1969  and  1970  by  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  in  New  Jersey.  One  such 
conversation  by  Mr.  Boiardo,  which  pre- 
viously has  been  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  2437,  February  4, 
1970,  was  summarized  by  the  Ne-vv  York 
Times  as  follows : 

■With  the  thermometer  outside  at  20  de- 
grees. [Angelol  DeCarlo,  Tony  Boy  Boiardo 
and  Slmone  Rizzo  (Sam  the  Plumber)  De- 
Cavalcante  gathered  in  the  warmth  of  The 
Barn,  DeCarlo's  lodge  at  Mountainside,  N.J.. 
and  regaled  themselves  with  reminiscences  of 
old  M.ifia  murders. 

"How  about  the  time  we  hit  the  Little 
Jew  .  .  ."  recalled  Boiardo. 

"As  little  as  they  are,  they  struggle."  was 
DeCarlo's  remark. 

Boiardo,  enthusing  to  this  story,  went  on: 
"Tlie  Boot  I  Boiardo's  father,  Ruggiero]  hit 
him  with  a  hammer.  The  guy  goes  down  and 
he  comes  up.  So  I  get  a  crow  bar  this  big, 
Ray  I  DeCarlo  preferred  the  nickname  Ray  to 
that  of  GyiD.l  Eight  shots  in  the  head!  What 
do  you  think  he  finally  did  to  me?  He  spit 
at  me  and  said  'You  (obscene)  !" 

The  most  recent  of  the  three  Washing- 
ton Post  articles   reports   a  news   leak 
which  could  explain  the  bail  revocation, 
and  possibly,  just  possibly,  the  two  fatal 
one-car  automobile  collisions.  According 
to  that  article,  Boiardo's  bail  was  revoked 
when  the  district  judge  learned  that  the 
New  York  City  police  had  relayed  a  mes- 
sage that   individuals   associated    with 
Boiardo  "were  planning  to  'get"  members 
on  the  Government  side,"  contemplating 
assassinations  not  only  of  Government 
witnes.ses   but   ev^n  of   the   prosecutors 
•v.j^Ost,  July  1,  1970).  While  the  First  As- 
sistant U.S.  Attorney  has  refused  to  con- 
firm or  deny  the  existence  of  the  alleged 
plot,  on  the  basis  of  a  court  ruling  against 
disclosure  of  the  situation,  the  newspaper 
reports  that,  when  Boiardo's  bail  was  re- 
voked, U.S.  marshals  also  were  assigned 
to  guard  the  prosecutor  around  the  clock. 
Of  course,  it  is  too  early  and  the  news- 
paper articles  are  too  sketchy  to  permit 
the  drawing  of  firm  conclusions  about 
the  significance  of  all  the  events  con- 
cerning the  New  Jersey  trial.  One  can- 
not yet  be  sure,  for  example,  what  les.sons 
that  case  can  teach  to  a  Congress  con- 
sidering pa.ssage  of  S.  30,  the  "Organized 
Crime  Control  Act."  It  is  clear  already, 
though,  that  Mr.  Addonizio  was  the  kind 
of  mayor  whose  official  conduct  ought  to 
be  subject  to  the  kind  of  citizen  over- 
sight v,hich  the  grand  jury  reports  per- 
mitted by  title  I  of  S.  30  would  provide. 
Certainly,  the  report  filed  on  January  9 
of  last  year  by  the  Essex  Coimty  Grand 
Jurj-  exposing  the  widespread  gambling 
in  the  city  of  Newark  and  the  failure  of 
law  enforcement  to  suppress  it,  and  cen- 
suring Mayor  Addonizio  for  public  state- 
ments  minimizing   the   significance    of 
illegal  gambling— a  report  prepared  and 
published  under  less  rigorous  procedural 


protections  than  those  required  by  title  I, 
yet  unanimously  approved  by  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  New  Jersey  Su- 
perior Court — illustrates  the  value  of 
grand  jui-y  repoits.  (See  Congressional 
Record,  page  18029,  June  3,  1970.  i 

Similarly,  Anthony  Boiardo.  who  was 
subjected  to  electronic  surveillance  a 
number  of  years  ago  and  was  overheard 
admitting  participation  in  a  brutal 
murder,  exemplifies  the  danger  of  making 
unnecessary  disclosure  to  defendants  of 
confidential  Government  files  on  in- 
formants and  investigations,  and  illus- 
trates the  need  for  enactment  of  the 
minimal  restraints  on  such  disclosure  as 
provided  by  title  VII  of  S.  30.  His  case 
may  also  demonstrate  once  again  the 
value  of  title  VI.  authorizing  the  taking 
of  depositions  of  witnesses,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  witnesses  from  retaliation 
and  preserving  their  testimony  in  case 
they  die  or  otherwise  become  imavailable. 

Whether  or  not  time  proves  the  ab- 
sence of  laws  such  as  those  proposed  in 
S.  30  to  have  affected  the  Addonizio  and 
Boiardo  case,  the  case  is  a  reminder  of 
the  continuing  risks  to  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  exposes  all  citizens  if 
it  fails  to  act  promptly  on  the  "Organized 
Crime  Control  Act."  It  would  be  intoler- 
able if  witnesses  and  law-enforcement 
officials  were  endangered  by  our  hesi- 
tancy to  act.  and  if  people  like  Anthony 
Boiardo  should  therefore  continue  to 
flaunt  society's  laws  and  endanger  all 
Americans.  We  must  relieve  the  Nation 
of  those  dangers,  and  prompt  passage  of 
S.  30  will  be  a  major  step  in  doing  so. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  July   1.   1970] 
Plot  To  Slay  Wftnesses  in  New  Jersey  Trial 
Reported 

(By  David  C.  Berliner) 
Trenton,  N.J..  June  30. — The  abrupt  and 
mysterious  revocation  last  Thursday  of  re- 
puted Mafia  lieutenant  Anthrony  iTony  Boy) 
Boiardo's  $50,000  ball  at  the  extortloii-con- 
spiracy  trial  of  Newark  Mayor  Hugh  J. 
Addonizio  followed  a  tip  that  an  assassina- 
tion plot  w.is  developing  against  government 
prosecutors  and  witnesses. 

Although  the  reason  for  the  move  was 
sealed  In  the  record  by  Federal  District  Judge 
George  Barlow,  it  was  learned  Monday  night 
that  New  York  City  police  had  relayed  a 
message  Thursday  reponlng  that  Individuals 
associated  w-ith  Boiardo  were  planning  to 
■  get'  membei's  on  the  government  side. 

One  of  six  remaining  defendants  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  alleged  kickback 
sc'heme.  Boiardo  has  t)een  taken  to  Jail  in 
nearby  Somerset  Coimty  at  the  end  of  each 
court  day. 

Herbert  Stern,  first  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
who  has  led  the  prosecution,  cited  a  court 
ruling  against  disclosure  of  the  situation  in 
neither  confirming  nor  denying  existence  of 
the  alleged  plot.  On  the  .same  evening  that 
Boiardo's  bail  was  revoked,  however,  two 
U.S.  marshals  were  assigned  to  guard  Stern 
on  a  round-the-clock  basis. 

The  trial  has  already  lost  two  defendants 
and  a  government  witness  through  death. 

One  defendant.  Municipal  Magistrate 
Anthony  Juiliano,  died  of  natural  causes 
shortly  after  the  66-count  indictment  was 
handed  up  on  Dec.  7.  1969.  Mario  Gallo.  a 
contractor,  was  killed  In  February  in  a  still- 
unexplained  crash  when  his  car  swerved  off 
a  road  in  the  community  of  "West  Orange  and 
slammed  into  a  bridge  abutment. 

Gallo   reportedly   had   agreed   only   three 


hours  before  the  accident  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  tlie  government. 

Paul  Anderson,  a  bank  official,  was  also 
killed  in  a  similar  car  crash  several  weeks 
ago.  Driving  to  the  trial  where  he  was  sched- 
uled to  appear  for  the  prosecution.  Anderson 
apparently  lost  control  of  his  car  and 
crashed  into  a  tree.  The  mishap  also  occvirred 
in  West  Orange.  Investigations  into  both 
fatal  accidents  are  continuing. 

When  court  reconvenes  here  Wednesday, 
Addonizio  will  again  iit  quietly  at  a  corner 
of  the  defense  table  -watching  the  proceed- 
ings. But  for  the  first  time  in  eight  years,  he 
will  not  be  mayor  of  Newark 

That  is  because  Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  a  black 
engineer  who  defeated  him  by  more  than 
12,000  votes  in  a  runoff  June  16,  Is  scheduled 
to  be  sworn  to  office  in  the  morning 

"I'd  like  to  say  'God  bless  him.'  "  Addoni- 
zio said  this  afternoon  at  tlie  end  of  a  long 
day  in  court.  "He  has  my  deepest  sympathy. 
I  recognize  the  problems  he  is  laced  with." 
Addonlzios  attorney.  Bernard  Hellrlng. 
and  Julius  Felntaerg.  counsel  for  Newark  Mu- 
nicipal Utilities  Authority  Director  Anthony 
P.  LiaMorte.  continued  cross-examination  to- 
day of  Paul  Rigo,  the  heavily  protected  gov- 
ernment witness  who  has  testified  he  was 
forced  to  kick  back  company  funds  as  well 
as  personally  hand  over  tens  of  tliousands  of 
dollars  in  payoffs  to  Addonizio  and  other  top 
Newark  officials. 

But  while  the  trial  dragged  on  today.  In- 
terrupted frequently  by  increasingly  bitter 
excli.anges  between  defense  and  prosecution 
attorneys,  Addonizio  took  time  during  a  re- 
cess to  muse  on  his  current  situation. 

"I've  never  seen  twelve  people  whose  faces 
change  as  infrequently  as  this  jury's,"  he 
commented.  "We  .isked  the  judge  immedi- 
ately after  the  run-off  to  let  them  know  the 
outcome  of  the  election,  but  he  ruled  against 
it." 

Later  in  the  afternoon.  Judge  Barlow 
again  turned  down  a  petition  by  Hellring 
that  the  jury  be  informed  of  the  Incumbent 
mayors  loss.  The  information.  Barlow  said 
from  the  t>ench.  w,^s  not  pertinent  to  the 
case  and  would  be  indirect  contradiction  to 
the  express  reasoning  behind  the  sequester- 
ing of  the  jury. 

It  had  l>een  assumed  by  most  participants 
in  the  trial  tliat  Addonizio  would  try  to  keep 
tlie  fact  of  his  less  away  from  the  panel  be- 
cause of  its  potential  interpretation  as  «n 
unofficial  "guilty  vote"  on  the  part  of  the 
'.otiiig  public 


Addonizio  Witness  Dies  in  Atrro  Crash 

Trenton.  NJ..  June  19 — A  government 
witness  on  his  way  to  testify  at  t!.e  extortion-* 
conspiracy  trial  of  Newark  Mayor  Hugh  J. 
Addonizio  today  was  killed  In  an  auto  acci- 
dent. The  trial  of  Addonizio  and  six  others 
was  recessed  until  Monday. 

The  victim  was  Identified  as  Paul  Ander- 
son, atwut  65.  a  vice  president  of  the  First 
Jersey  National  Bsmk.  The  accident  took 
place  in  West  Orange,  about  two  miles  from 
the  spot  where  unother  prospective  govern- 
ment witness.  Mario  T.  Gallo,  was  killed  in 
a  similar  accident  Feb.  10. 

Police  said  Anderson  apparently  suffered 
a  heart  attack. 

Gallo.  a  key  figure  in  the  case  and  one  of 
Us  earlier  defendants,  died  the  morning 
after  he  had  agreed  to  cooperate  '.vith  fed- 
eral prosecutors  in  the  case. 

Both  men  died  in  single-car  accidents. 
Both  were  alone  in  their  autos  and  on  both 
accidents  the  cars  went  off  the  road  and 
slammed  into  a  solid  object. 

There  were  reports  that  the  Gallo  accident 
was  the  result  of  mechanical  failure.  However, 
his  death  still  is  under  investigation  and 
his  car,  which  struck  an  abutment,  remains 
Impounded.  Anderson's  auto  was  wTCcked 
when  It  crashed  into  a  tree. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  26,  1970) 

Witness:  Testifies  to  Payoffs  Made 

Directly  to  Addonizio 

(By    David    Berliner) 

Tre.-jto.v,  N.J.,  Jt7NE  25.— The  key  govern- 
ment witness  today  told  a  federal  Jury  he 
twice  walked  into  Newark  City  Hall  In  1968 
and  personally  handed  thousands  of  dollars 
In  payoffs  to  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonizio  and 
other  top  city  officials. 

Speaking  without  hesitation,  contractor 
Paul  Rlgo  testified  he  made  .secret  deliveries 
of  $29,000  in  cash  on  the  two  trips,  with  $3.- 
000  going  to  Addonizio.  Before  stepping  down 
from  the  witness  stand,  he  had  ticked  off 
a  total  of  $43,500  that  he  said  he  doled  out 
at  City  Hall  during  1967  and  1968. 

The  testimony  marked  the  first  direct 
linking  of  the  mayor  to  the  alleged  elaborate 
kickback  scheme. 

A  further  development  late  in  the  after- 
noon compounded  the  already  high  drama 
of  the  day's  proceedings.  After  a  half-hour 
delay  and  in-chamber  conferences  with  at- 
torneys. Federal  Judge  George  Barlow  re- 
voked the  bail  of  defendant  Anthonv  (Tony 
Boyi  Boi.-.rdo,  a  reputed  Mafia  lieutenant. 

The  jnvsterlous  action  means  Bolardo  will 
be  kept  in  custody  while  court  Is  not  In 
session.  Judge  Barlow  sealed  the  minutes 
of  the  closed-door  conference,  but  said  In 
open  court  that  he  would  reconsider  the 
ball  action  when  the  prosecution  completes 
its  case. 

Referrine  repeatedly  to  pocket-sized  diaries 
which  he  compiled  between  1964  and  196D 
Rigo  swure  that  Anthony  P.  LaMorte,  then 
director  cf  public  works  for  the  city  of 
Newark.  tcUl  him  in  late  1967  that  Bolardo 
••wa.s  no  longer  free  to  make  the  distribution 
of  the  10  per  cent  pa.vments  we  had  been 
making  to  the  mayor  and  various  members 
of  tne  counci^nd  other  oiTiclals  and  things." 

So  with  Boiardo  turning  over  the  de- 
livery ch^.res  to  Rigo.  Rlgo  said  he  ■^tlll  paid 
the  same  amount  but  now  was  civing  a  por- 
tion directly  to  the  officials  himself. 

•■Tli3  price  was  SIO.OOO  apiece  to  each  of 
eight  councllmen  and  the  mavor.  and  Mr 
LaMorte  felt  he  w.-i.=  entitled  to "$25,000  since 
he  Wa.s  the  respon.sible  public  official." 

Addonizio,  LaMorte.  Boiardo.  two  alleged 
Maf:a  tifiures  and  two  other  former  council- 
men  are  charfred  specificallv  in  the  66-count 
indicrnient  with  extorting  S253.000  from  one 
I'l  Rlcn>  firms.  Const rad.  Inc. 

Con^trad  and  other  companies  were  in- 
volved in  numerous  engineering  and  con- 
.structlon  J  lbs  for  the  citv  of  Newark  during 
the  years  of  the  alleged  kickbacks. 

After  testifying  todav  that  he  handed  out 
smaller  amou:as.  Rigo  said  he  had  a  busi- 
ne.ii  .iss-jclate  pay  LaMorte  $5,000  on  Jan 
26.  I96R.  On  Feb.  13  of  that  vear.  he 
glancing  re 


the  direct  payoffs,  Rigo  replied:  "If  I  didn't 
do  It.  sir.  I  would  have  lost  God  knows  how 
much  money.  In  addition  to  that  there 
was  always  this  fear  element,  I  think,  in- 
volved in  this." 

The  best  method  of  making  payoffs,  he 
said.  Involved  two  companies  owned  by  Fal- 
lon's father-in-law.  "We  worked  out  a  sys- 
tem whereby  they  would  give  us  vouchers 
for  work  not  performed,"  Rigo  explained. 
"We  would  give  them  checks  and  we  would 
get  80  per  cent  back  In  cash." 


raid 


THE  MILITARY  PROPAGANDA 
MACHINE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Decem- 
ber the  Congress  approved  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  fiscal  year  1970  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  which  provides 
that^— 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  propa- 
ganda purposes  not  authorled  by  the  Con- 
gress. (Section  601,  Public  Law  91-171,  De- 
cember 29,   1969) . 

Since  then.  I  have  tried  to  find  out 
whether  this  amendment  has  had  any 
effect  on  the  Defense  Department's  $40 
milhon-a-year  pubUc  affa  :s  juggernaut. 
I  report,  sadly,  that  it  has  not. 

Propaganda  and  huckstering  continues 
unabated.  The  Defense  Department  and 
the  separate  services  continvie  to  spon- 
sor conferences  and  junkets  at  which 
leading  civilians  are  feted,  briefed,  and 
cajoled,  all  with  the  goal  of  persuading 
them  that  the  Department  of  Defen.=e  is 
doing  good  things  with  its  $77  billion 
share  of  the  Federal  budget,  and  that  it 
would  do  even  better  things  with  a  bigger 
share. 

I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
on  February  4.  1970,  asking  what  plans 
the  Defense  Department  had  for  making 
sure  that  the  section  GO  I  prohibition 
against  propaganda  was  not  violated.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defcme  for  Public 
Affairs  Daniel  Henkm  replied  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  saying  that  Secretary  Laird  had 
told  everybody  on  March  4.  1969: 

Propaganda  has  no  place  In  Department  of 
Defense  public  information  programs. 

And  that  all  directives,  policies,  and 
public  information  plans  which  did  not 


repeatedly  to  decipher  crvD'ic  no-       T   """''"""""  t-'""^   «iin.ii  uiu  nui 

tati.ns  in  L,  diaries,  he  pa^d  $500  each  w     ''""'P'^  ''"'^^  ^^^^  prmciple  were  to  be 
Lee   Bern,l!ein    and   Frank    Addonizio    twr,     "revised  Or  rescinded. •'  Mr.  Henkin  said 
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izio. 

former  councllmen   who  were   indicted 
whose    cases    have    been    severed    from 
one    (Frank  Addonizio   ii   a  distant 
of  the  mayor  i 

0:i  March  22.  1968.  Rigo  said,  he  met  the 
mayor  "in  his  office"  and  gave  him  .$2,000 
in  cash.  tnMurte  r(?celved  another  $5,000  on 
that  visit  and  six  councllmen  were  given 
$1,000  each.  Two  recipients  also  took  $1,000 
each  for  tw  >  absent  councllmen,  he  said. 

Tw(j  weeks  later,  on  April  4,  Rlgo  testlfled, 
he  returned  to  City  Hall  and  met  his  ac- 
countant. Charles  Fallon,  who  had  "a  bag 
full  of  monev."  With  the  aid  of  Rlgo's  sec- 
retary, the  tw>  men  carefully  split  up  $14,- 
000.  placed  the  cash  In  small  envelopes  and 
personally  paid  Addonizio  $1,000  of  the  total. 
The  rest  was  divided  among  councllmen 
and  LaMorte. 

Asked  by  First  Asslstant»U.S,  Attorney 
Herijert  Stern  why  he  had  agreed  to  make 


he  had  sent  out  a  memo  reminding  every- 
one of  that  on  the  verv-  day  he  wrote  me. 
The  memo  said  the  principle  set  out  by 
Secretarj'  Laird  the  year  before  \Vas  to  be 
"strictly  adhered  to"  in  all  public  infor- 
mation programs  and  activities. 

I  was  gratified  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  been  adhering  to  this  salu- 
tary principle  for  all  that  time.  Accord- 
ingly, I  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Henkin  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  asking  him  for  "a  full  report  on 
all  directives,  policies,  and  public  infor- 
mation plans  which  have  been  revised  or 
rescinded  since  March,  1969  '  in  order  to 
comply  with  Secretary  Lairds  "no  prop- 
aganda" directive. 

A  month  later,  on  March  27.  I  got  my 
reply,  signed  by  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary    for    Public    Afifairs    Jerry    W. 


Friedheim.  A  total  of  two  plans  had  been 
"revised  or  rescinded"  as  a  result  of  Sec- 
retary Laird's  directive.  One  was  the  ill- 
fated  "master  plan"  for  selling  the  Senti- 
nel ABM  System,  which  was  revealed  on 
February  16,  1969,  by  the  Washington 
Post.  Secretary  Laird  rescinded  the  plan 
3  days  later.  The  other  change  involved 
a  classified  plan.  It  can  be  said,  however, 
that  the  revision  made  was  purely  cos- 
metic and  of  no  significance. 

An  indication  of  the  attitude  around 
the  Pentagon  toward  Secretary  Laird's 
"no  propaganda"  directive  can  be  found 
in  a  statement  attributed  to  an  Air  Force 
information  officer  in  an  article  in  The 
Nation  for  April  20,  1970,  "The  Brass 
Image"  by  Derek  Shearer: 

■We  all  knew  Laird  didn't  mean  what  he 
said.  He  had  to  say  that  for  the  press  and 
Congress,  but  we  still  go  on  with  our  Job. 
We're  in  the  image-making  business. 

The  Defense  Department  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  police  Itself.  The  propa- 
ganda machine  moves  inexorably  on. 

There  is  a  law,  however,  and  laws  are 
meant  to  be  enforced.  I  therefore  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  under- 
take an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
Defense  Department's  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities to  determine  which  of  these  ac- 
tivities might  be  a  violation  of  the  ban  on 
propaganda.  The  GAO.  we  agreed,  would 
report  to  me  on  those  activities  which 
might  violate  the  ban.  and  I  would  select 
from  among  them  certain  activities  and 
request  a  formal  ruling  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  whether  they  con- 
stituted a  violation. 

The  GAO's  investigation  lasted  for 
nearly  3  months,  and  produced  a  pile  of 
material  almost  2  feet  high.  They  had, 
they  told  me,  merely  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  this  $40  million-a-year  operation. 
Nonetheless,  I  wrote  to  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  Staats  on  June  23  and  re- 
quested a  formal  ruling  on  the  legality  of 
a  number  of  the  activities  the  GAO  in- 
vestigation had  imcovered.  I  ask  that  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  some  of  the 
public  affairs  activities  which  appear  to 
me  to  violate  the  ban  on  propaganda  in 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  and  on 
which  I  have  asked  the  Comproller  Gen- 
eral to  rule. 

JOINT    CIVILWN    OFtIENr.\T:ON-    CONFERENCE 

This  Ls  an  annual  8-day  cross-country 
tour  of  military  installations  for  approx- 
imately 73  leading  civilians.  It  has  been 
ii.eld  every  year  since  1948  and  is  run  by 
the  O.'Hce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  civilians  participating  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  President,  various  Con- 
gressmen, and  the  Secretary  and  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense.  The  nomi- 
nees are  to  be  "leading  representatives 
of  the  educational,  business,  labor,  reli- 
gious, professional  and  industrial  com- 
mimities  of  the  United  States"  and  "par- 
ticular consideration  should  be  given  to 
educators  and  members  of  the  clergy"— 
memorandum  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Daniel  Z.  Henkin  on  the  1970 
JCOC,  dated  November  25.  1969. 

The  1970  conference,  held  from  April 
19-28,  began  in  Coronado.  Calif.,  and 
ended  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  included 
a  visit  to  ships  in  the  Pacific  and  stops  at 
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military  bases  in  California.  Colorado, 
Texas.  No;th  Carolina,  and  Maryland, 
with  a  fedulous  laying  on  of  briefings  and 
demonstrations  all  along  the  way. 

Somewhere  in  the  course  of  all  this  ac- 
tivity there  surely  must  have  been  some- 
thing which  fits  into  Webster's  defini- 
tion of  "propaganda":  j 

Doctrines.  Ideas,  arguments,  facts,  or  al- 
legations spread  by  deliberate  effort  through 
anv  medium  of  communication  In  order  to 
further  one's  cause  or  to  damage  an  oppos- 
ing cause.  (Webster's  Third  International 
Dictionary.  1961.) 

.Assistant  Secretai7  of  Defense  Henkin, 
in  the  November  25.  1969,  memorandum 
iust  quoted,  said  that  the  conference  was 
to  be  ".?elf-.:upporting  financially."  That 
.sounds  !jic(-\  but  then  Mr.  Henkin  went 
on  to  e.xplbin  what  he  meant.  The  par- 
ticipants in  the  conference  would,  to  be 
sure,  pay  their  own  way  to  and  from  the 
conference,  and  would  be  charged  a  fee 
for  food,  lodging,  and  so  forth.  But  who 
was  to  pay  for  all  the  military  arrangers 
and  briefers  and  demonstrators — most  of 
tliem  high-ranking  officers — and  for  the 
military  tran^ixirtation  so  abundantly 
provided?  The  taxpayers,  that  Ls  who. 
For  the  1969  conference,  the  per  diem 
cost  alone  for  the  military  personnel  di- 
rectly involved  came  to  more  than  $2,000, 
and  that  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
See  Congressional  Record,  volume  115, 
part  22.  pages  36136-36138. 

The  total  cost  of  these  conferences  may 
not  come  to  much  when  compared  to 
what  the  Pentagon  spends  on  other 
things,  but  it  certainly  is  enough  to  bring 
the  conferences  within  the  terms  of  the 
section  601  ban  on  propaganda: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  Act — 

And  so  forth. 

AIR  FORCE   CIVILIAN   DIS'nNGttlSHED   VISITOR 

'        Py.OGRAM 

This  program  consists  of  2-day  free 
tours  for  "civic  leaders"  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  Air  Force  "mission  and  capabili- 
ties"— memorandum  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  Strategic  Air  Command, 
December  15,  1969. 

For  1970,  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
has  planned  26  of  these  junkets,  and  oth- 
er Air  Force  units  another  100  or  so. 

The  tours  usually  originate  in  large 
cities  and  the  "distinguished  visitors" 
are  then  transported  to  various  Air  Force 
installations.  As  Senator  Fttlbright  re- 
ported last  December: 

Popular  spots  to  visit  were  Las  Vegas, 
Hawaii,  and  Florida.  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  115,  part  27.  p.  37013.) 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  trips,  as  re- 
ported to  Air  Force  Headquarters,  var- 
ies— one  recent  report  uncovered  by  the 
GAO  says  that  the  intention  of  the 
trip— an  April  28-30.  1970,  junket  for  "20 
civic  leaders"  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to 
Peterson  Field,  Colo.,  and  back — "is  to 
expand  local  community  leaders  knowl- 
edge of  U.S.  aerospace  activities  and  mis- 
sions; to  engender  in  these  men  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  variety,  scope,  and 
objectives  of  aerospace  power:  and  to 
deepen  their  conviction  that  community 
support  of  Air  Force  activities  con- 
tributes effectively  to  local  public  in- 
terests and  national  security." 


Apparently  the  distinguished  visitors 
are  charged  a  small  fee  for  meals  and 
lodging,  but  Uncle  Sam  foots  the  bill  for 
all  the  military  planes  that  fly  them 
about  and  the  military  officers  and  men 
that  attend  them. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  Air  Force 
obtains  no  benefit  from  thus  expending 
the  taxpayers'  money,  let  me  quote  the 
following  testimonial  from  one  visitor, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Orbison,  president  of  Appleton 
Mills  and  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Young  Presidents  Organization: 

■We  certainly  learned  firsthand  (Mr.  Obl- 
son  wrote  the  Air  Force)  the  reasons  why 
our  military  technical  programs  require  the 
vast  sums  of  tax  dollars  and  the  people  they 
utilize.  (Quoted  In  "The  Brass  Image"  by 
Derek  Sheartr,  The  Nation,  April  20.   1970.) 

SECRETARY   OF  THE  NAVY   GUEST  CRCTSE  PROGRAM 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Navy  guest  cruise 
program  allows  the  Navy  to  host  a  large 
number  of  civilian  "opinion  leaders"  on 
a  series  of  3-  to  5-day  cruises  each  year. 
The  most  popular  cnjise  is  a  4 '2-day 
jaunt  from  California  to  Hawaii,  held 
four  times  a  year  with  around  15  guests 
on  each  occasion. 

The  purpose  of  these  exercises  is  to 
"present  the  modern  Navy  to  responsible 
community  segments" — U.S.  Navy  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Regulations.  B-4204.  Visitors 
are  entertained  with  the  usual  plethora 
of  briefings,  supplemented  by  mock  dem- 
onstrations of  naval  action. 
•^Apparently  the  Navy  does  not  normal- 
ly .schedule  special  cruises  just  for  guest 
cruise  purposes,  but  the  regulations 
specify  that  they  can  do  so  if  the  fleet 
commander  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations think  it  is  a  good  idea — Navy 
Public  Affairs  Regulations,  B-4204i3i 
(a). 

The  Na-i^-'s  guests  are  told  that  they 
must  make  their  own  way  to  the  port 
of  embarkation,  and  pf.y  for  their  own 
meals.  However,  thiw  arc  assured  that 
expenses  for  meal.=  while  on  board  will  be 
"quite  nominal."  Furthermore,  v.ith  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Government  air  transportation  to 
the  point  of  embarkation  and  from  the 
point  of  debarkation  may  be  provided  to 
the  Navy's  guest — Regulations,  B-4204 
(10) (b) (2t. 

I  might  add  a  note  here  for  women's 
libera tionists.  Under  the  heading  of 
"Criteria  for  Selection  of  Guests,"  the 
Navy  regulations  provide  that  "women 
will  be  permitt-ed  to  take  part  in  cruises 
only  during  dayhght  hours."  The  regu- 
lations do  not  disclose  whether  this  dis- 
crimination, an  apparent  violation  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  Ls  for  the 
protection  of  the  ladies  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Navy  personnel. 

FILMS,  SPEAKERS,   RADIO   AND  TV   PROGRAMS,   AND 
MISCELLANEOUS    EFFLUVIA 

A  sampling  of  public  affairs  eflBuvia 
emanating  from  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  various  services  evei-y  year  fol- 
lows : 

FILMS 

Anticommurusm  is  a  frequent  theme, 
with  chillers  like  "Red  Nightmare,"  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

An  adaptation  of  the  film  "Freedom  and 
Tou,"  this  deals  with  the  nightmare  situ- 
ation of  an  American  citizen  who  finds  him- 
self In  a  Commtmlst  village  and  is  rudely 
awakened  to  his  civic  responsibilities.  1965. 


More  recently,  films  on  the  Vietnam 
war  have  become  popular.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  half-hour  color  film  entitled 
"The  Unique  War."  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's capsule  description  says: 

The  film  reviews  basic  concepts  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  with  emphasis  on  the  special 
task  of  the  fighting  man  there.  Shows  huw 
American  servicemen  are  helping  to  build  a 
nation  at  the  grass  roots  level  and  winning 
the  mmds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  Points 
out  the  necessity  of  denyuig  the  enemy  popu- 
lar civilian  support.  1966. 

Then  there  is  tire  Navy's  "Eye  of  the 
Dragon."  described  as  follows: 

The  story  of  the  American  Navy  Advisors 
to  Vietnamese  junk  forces  told  in  a  pano- 
ramic style  using  a  mortgage  of  sequences, 
native  music  and  the  Kipling  theme  of  "East 
Is  East"  and  "West  Is  West".  1968. 

On  the  lighter  side,  the  Navy  Informa- 
tion Office  distributes  a  film  produced  by 
the  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.  with  Navy  as- 
sistance called  "The  Ballad  of  John 
Green."  The  handsomely  printed  bro- 
chure describing  the  film  features  a  full- 
page  photograph  of  a  rugged  swimsulted 
naval  aviator  embracing  an  attractive  bi- 
kini-clad young  lady  on  a  deserted  ocean 
beach  as  the  twilight  Bathers  and  the 
waves  lap  about  their  feet.  The  caption 
says: 

As  romanticized  by  the  soundtrack  bal- 
ladeer.  this  unusual  Sim  offers  a  penetrating 
look  at  today's  Naval  aviation. 

SPEAKERS 

High-ranking  mihtar>'  officers  ap- 
parently spend  a  lot  of  time  making 
speeches.  Last  December,  for  example, 
the  Defense  Department  reported  to  Sen- 
ator FuLBRiGHT  that  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland had  59  separate  speaking  en- 
gagements in  the  10-month  period  from 
August  1968  to  May  1969 — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  115,  part  22,  pages 
36140-36141. 

The  most  prolific  military  speaker  in 
the  last  few  months  of  1969.  a  time  of 
great  controversy  over  the  Vietnam  war, 
was  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt.  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Shearer  article  in  the  Na- 
tion, referred  to  earlier  General  Walt  de- 
livered the  same  basic  speech  on  the 
average  of  twice  a  week  throughout  Octo- 
ber and  November. 

In  the  past  year,  more  than  10.000  AiSer- 
icans  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam — 

WaH  told  the  Florida  convention  of 
the  Red  Cross — 

Those  who  dissent  may  net  have  fired  the 
rifle  or  thrown  the  grenade  But  they  must 
bear  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  loeses 
of  those  gallant  Americans. 

In  a  November  6  speech  to  the  Annap- 
olis Rotary  Cub.  Walt  said: 

.Those  wlio  are  in  positijns  of  authority 
know  the  potential  cost  cf  a  premature  pull- 
out.  They  know  that  the  Blood  cf  mlllicns  of 
Vietnamese  would  be  on  their  hands  .  . 
Our  premature  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
would  become  a  major  victory  for  the  forces 
of  International  communism. 

Military  speakers  do  not  always  deal 
with  political  themes,  however.  Take  this 
thought-for-the-day  from  an  instructor 
at  the  Defense  Information  School — 
quoted  in  Shearer: 

The  military  establishment  must  learn.  a£ 
successful   Industry  already  has,  to  use  Its 
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own  qualified  s[jeakers  or  "salesmen."  Proper 
use  of  such  speakers  Is  the  best  method  of 
creating  the  "true  Image"  of  the  military 
services  In  the  mind  of  the  public  and  in- 
spiring public  confidence  in  the  military 
which  IS  essential  to  the  continued  success 
of   tlie  miliuiry   "corporation." 

R.^DIO    AND    TV 

Everj'body  gets  into  the  act  here. 

The  Army's  thing  is  "The  Big  Pic- 
ture." a  million-dollar-a-year  operation 
producinu  30-minute  color  films  which 
are  pitivided  free  to  313  commercial  and 
53  educational  TV  stations.  According 
to  Shearer,  55  se.L'ments  were  produced 
in  the  latest  2-:ear  period.  17  of  them 
on  Vietnam. 

The  Navy  does  "Victory  at  Sea."  In 
1968.  it  made  49  news  film  releases  for 
TV.  and  55  l^ninute  TV  news  featur- 
ettes. 

The  Air  Force  lacks  a  stirring  title  for 
its  thing,  but  it  still  managed  to  put 
out  148  61ms  and  36  TV  film  clips  in 
1968. 

Nor  is  radio  slighted.  All  three  services 
supply  tapes  to  commercial  radio  sta- 
tions. A  higlilitjht  of  the  Air  Force  radio 
operation  is  "Pro  Sports  Report."  a 
weekly.  5-minute  radio  sports  feature 
containing  Air  Force  spot  announce- 
ment.^  and  distnbuted  to  150  major  mar- 
ket commercial  stations 

PAS.sivE  nrsiMjNSE  or  active  promotion? 

The  public  ha.<^  a  right  to  know  how  the 
Defense  Department  is  spending  the  pub- 
lic's money.  But  it  also  has  a  right  to 
be  free  from  propaganda,  huckersterism, 
and  flackery  conducted  at  "public  ex- 
pense. How  is  the  Defense  Department 
to  do  one  without  slipping  over  into  the 
other?  Propaganda,  after  all,  is  fre- 
quently in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Or.  as 
Superme  Court  Justice  Potter  Stewait 
once  said  of  hard-core  pornography; 

I  can't  define  it,  but  I  know  it  when  I  see 
It. 

A  workable  guideline,  I  would  suggest, 
is  the  following :  If  the  information  is 
made  available  to  the  public  only  in  re- 
sponse to  an  unsolicited  request,  the  ac- 
tivity is  legitimate.  But  if  films,  speakers, 
radio  and  TV  programs,  and  the  like  are 
actively  promoted,  the  requests  from  the 
public  are  actively  solicited,  then  the  ac- 
tivity constitutes  propaganda  and  the 
prohibition  in  section  601  is  being  vio- 
lated. This  is  Ahe  standard  I  have  asked 
the  Comptrolrer  General  to  adopt  in  his 
ruling. 

Much  of  the  Defense  Department  pub- 
lic affairs  activity  is  of  the  former  kind; 
but  much  of  it,  clearly,  is  not.  Take,  for 
example,  these  items  uncovered  bv  the 
GAO; 

In  a  February  2.  1970,  memorandum 
from  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Speaker's  Bureau  at  Hol- 
loman  Air  Force  Base.  N.  Mex.,  has  pre- 
pared a  "colorful  brochure"  describing 
the  services  and  topics  available.  The 
brochure,  the  memorandum  says,  was 
mailed  to  "clubs  and  organizations 
throughout  southern  New  Mexico  and 
southwestern  Texas."  There  was  a  "tre- 
mendous response"  to  this  mailing,  the 
memoranduxn  t'oes  on.  as.'juring  that  "this 
program  will  develop  into  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  getting  the  Air  Force  story  to 


civilian  organizations  through  speakers 
and  films,  as  well  as  making  friends  for 
the  Air  Force  throughout  the  area." 

In  the  daily  .summary  of  media  con- 
tacts prepared  by  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  it 
is  reported  on  February  27,  1970,  that 
the  Secrctary*bf  the  Air  Force,  Office  of 
Information — SAPOIN — "has  interested 
NBC-TV  in  the  possibility  of  AF  public 
service  announcements  for  use  on  net- 
work programs."  On  December  10,  1969, 
the  magazine  and  book  branch  staff  pre- 
pared a  report  on  their  visit  to  New  York, 
where  "a  stoiT  on  the  importance  of 
manned  military  aircraft  in  the  1970's 
and  one  on  training  for  the  C-5  were 
presented  to  editors  who  agreed  to  assign 
writers  to  do  them."  And  on  October  7. 
1969.  ife  is  reported  that  "a  total  of  156 
CONUS  TV  stations  have  requested  the 
Air  Force  Christmas  TV  Show  thus  far." 
Noting  that  the  deadline  for  requests  was 
only  a  week  away,  the  summary  .said: 

This  week  we  are  calling  the  Information 
Officer  (lOi  at  each  base  near  a  market  In 
which  no  acceptance  have  fsic)  been  received 
In  an  'attmpt  to  get  additional  coverage  for 
thie  30-mln.  program. 

CONCLVSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  put  the  Pen- 
tagon's propaganda  machine  into  low 
gear.  I  hope  that  the  Comptroller  General 
will  rule  soon  on  the  public,  affairs  ac- 
tivities I  have  ju.st  outlined.  Outlawing 
this  rampant  hucksterism  would  be  a  big 
step  forward  in  pollution  control.  It 
would  also  save  the  American  taxpayer 
some  money. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  June  23.  1970.  letter  to  Comptroller 
General  Staats.  as  well  as  the  article 
from  the  April  20.  1970.  i.s.sue  of  The  Na- 
tion by  Derek  Shearer,  to  which  I  have 
referred  frequently: 

June  23,  1970. 
Mr.  Elmer  St,\.^ts. 
Comptrnllrr  General, 
General  Accounting  Office. 
V.'(Lslrngton.  DC. 

De.^r  Mr.  St.a.ats:  On  February  27  I  wrote 
to  you  asking  that  you  initiate  a  .s.tudy  of 
Dep.irtment  of  Defense  public  affairs  activi- 
ties to  determine  In  a  preliminary  way  which 
of  those  activities  might  violate  Section  601 
of  the  I>efense  Appropriations  Act  for  PLscal 
year  1970  That  Section  provides  that:  "No 
part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  propaganda 
purposes  not  authorized  by  the  Congress." 
(Public  Law  91-171.  December  29,  1969.) 

We  agreed  that  the  GAO  would  report  to  me 
on  those  public  affairs  activities  which  might 
violate  the  prohibition  on  propaganda,  and 
tliat  I  would  then  select  from  among  those 
certain  activities  and  request  a  formal  GAO 
ruling  on  whether  they  violated  the  prohibi- 
tion. 

I  have  now  finished  my  review  of  the  ma- 
terial you  have  supplied  to  me.  Accordingly, 
I  a.'k  that  vou  rule  formally  on  the  legality 
under  Section  601  of  Public  Law  91-171  of  the 
following  public  affairs  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense: 

il)  Joint  Cirilia7i  Orientation  Conference 
[JCOC):  a  tour  of  military  Installations  by 
approximately  75  leading  civilians  usually 
lasting  about  8  c'ays.  Held  annually  since 
1948.  Although  It  is  said  that  these  confer- 
ences are  to  be  "self-supporting  financially." 
thev  are  clearlv  not  .'=elf-supporting  in  a  strict 
accounting  sense.  The  participants  are  not 
charged  for  the  time  of  the  military  person- 
nel involved,  or  for  transportation  between 
military    installations.    Appropriated    funds 


are  therefore  being  used,  and  Section  601 
should  apply  to  this  type  of  activity.  (Ref. 
erence:  Section  A-15  of  material  provided  by 
GAO.) 

(2)  Air  Force  Civilian  Distinguished  Visitor 
Program:  An  extensive  series  of  two-day 
trips  for  "civic  leaders"  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  Air  Force  "mission  and  capabilities." 
As  in  ( 1 ) ,  there  is  a  substantial  commlBhient 
of  military  personnel  to  these  progran*,  and 
military  aircraft  are  used  for  transponation. 
(Reference:    Sections  C-14  and  C-2tf.) 

(3)  Sccrrtart/  of  the  Navy  Gueal  Cruise 
Program:  Three  to  five  day  cruises  ciinducted 
frequently  throughout  the  year  toi-present 
the  modern  Navy  to  responsible  community 
.segments."  Guests  are  charged  a  "n^iminar 
fee  for  meals  and  must  provide  th^ir  own 
transportation  to  and  from  the  pointV)!  em- 
barkation, but  this  of  covirse  does  mx  sul- 
fice  to  make  this  activity  self-suppdfting. 
(Reference:  Section  D-10.) 

(4)  Films,  speakers,  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grams, etc.:  There  are  innumerable  examples 
of  this  k:nd  of  activity  throughout  the  mate- 
rial provided  to  me.  Much  of  the  material  of 
this  sort  reaches  the  public  only  m  response 
to  unsolicited  requests.  This  can  perhaps  be 
viewed  as  legitimate  distribution  of  informa- 
tion to  interested  persons.  However,  when- 
ever films,  speakers,  radio  and  TV  programs, 
and  the  like,  are  actively  promoted,  and  re- 
quests from  the  public  are  actively  solicited, 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  violation  of 
.Section  601's  ban  on  propaganda.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  active  promotion  I  have  m 
mind  is  contained  in  Section  G-3  of  the  ma- 
terial provided  to  me.  A  memo  dated  Febru- 
ary 2.  1970.  from  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  states 
that  the  Speaker's  Bureau  at  Holloman  AFB, 
New  Mexico,  prepared  a  "colorful  brochure ' 
describing  tiie  services  and  topics  available. 

The  Brochure  was  mailed  to  "clubs  and 
organizations  tliroughout  southern  New  Me.x- 
ico  and  southwestern  Texas."  There  was  :; 
"tremendous  response"  to  this  mailing,  the 
memo  says,  assuring  that  "this  program  w;;; 
develop  into  an  excellent  vehicle  for  getting 
the  Air  Force  story  to  civilian  organizations 
through  speakers  and  films,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing friends  for  the  Air  Force  throughout  the 
area." 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  work  you  and 
your  staff  have  done  in  gathering  this  mate- 
rial for  me.  and  I  shall  await  your  formal 
ruling  on  the  activities  listed  above.  I  realize 
that  lurther  investigation  of  these  activities 
may  be  necessary  before  you  can  rule  en 
their  legality. 

Sincerely. 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Meinber  of  Congress. 

|From  the  Nation,  Apr.  20.  1970] 

The  Br.\ss  Im.ige 

(By  Derek  Shearer) 

I  Note. — Mr.  Shearer  Is  affiliated  with  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  in  Washington 
and  is  a  guest  lecturer  at  the  University  o: 
Maryland.  He  is  co-editor  of  a  study  on  Na- 
tional Security  and  the  Pent.igon  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  "fall  by  Doubleday.  This  artiC'.e 
i.s  based  on  research  sponsored  by  The  Btis:- 
nes.smen's  Educational  Fund.i 

Washington-  -In  December  1969.  Sen.  J 
William  Pulbrlciit  offered  in  four  ccnsecii- 
tlve  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  a  detailed 
picture  of  the  public  relations  activities  ol 
the  military  establishment.  The  information 
unearthed  by  his  staff,  while  it  may  have 
startled  a  few  members  of  Congre.s.s.  was  real- 
ly nothing  new~a  Pentagon  propaganda  ma- 
chine h^is  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
two  decade?  with  the  knowledge  and  supp':>r: 
of  America's  civilian  policy  makers  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House,  la 
fact,  the  civilian  cold  warriors  laid  down  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  anti-communifm  and 
fo.«tPred  an   atmosphere  in  which  the  pub- 
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Uc  relations  newspeak  of  the  military  has 
thrived. 

It  was  Dean  Acheson,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  and  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Covington  and  Burling,  who 
agreed  with  Senator  Vandenberg  that  the 
American  people  and  Congress  had  to  be 
"scared"  in  supporting  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine which  proclaimed  America's  willing- 
ness to  intervene  anywhere  In  the  world. 
And  It  was  Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal.  an  investment  banker  from  Wall 
Street,  who  told  the  first  graduating  class 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Information  School  In 
1948  that  "part  of  your  task  Is  to  make 
people  realize  that  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  are  not  external  creations  but  come 
from  and  are  a  part  of  the  people.  It  is 
vour  responsibility  to  make  citizens  aware 
of  their  responsibility   to   the   services." 

Under  President  Eisenhower.  .S^-cretary  of 
State  Dulles,  with  generous  help  from  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy,  continued  to  encourage 
the  antl-Commtinlst  hysteria.  The  "liberals" 
of  the  Kennedy  administration — such  men 
as  Walt  Roscow,  Dean  Rusk,  Robert  McNa- 
mara  and  McGeorge  Bundy— were  no  differ- 
ent: they  too  taught  people  to  see  the  world 
In  cold-war  terms.  Under  Kennedy  and  John- 
son the  funds  allotted  for  military  public  re- 
lations increased  tenfold,  reaching  $27,953,000 
by  1969  (and  the  fieure,  based  only  on  In- 
formation made  available  by  the  Pentagon. 
is  conservative!.  This  money  pays  for  films. 
speakers'  biireaus.  traveling  art  shows,  civil- 
ian "orientation"  tours^-find  numerous  pub- 
lications, all  designed  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  the  road  to  true  national  security 
lies  in  more  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
a  worldwide  counterrevolutionary  military 
force,  and  a  patriotism  that  supports  any  and 
all  military  adventures  In  the  name  of  anti- 
communism. 

As  Michael  Parentl  states  in  his  excellent 
Anti-Communist  Impulse,  "it  was  not  the 
military  that  manufactured  anti-commu- 
nism, btit  anti-communism  that  built  the 
military  state."  If  the  world  Is  threatened  by 
international  communism,  then  naturally 
the  United  States  must  maintain  an  over- 
whelming military  force  to  combat  It— and 
the  people  must  be  convinced  of  this  neces- 
sity if  funds  and  support  are  to  be  won  from 
Congress.  What  follows  Is  a  description  of  the 
lengths  to  which  the  Pentagon  goes  to  prop- 
aeandize  the  public  and  maintain  Its  privi- 
leged power  position  In  American  society. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Penttigon  is  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  (OASDPA).  With  a  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1969  of  $3,697,000  and  a  com- 
bined military  and  civilian  staff  of  200, 
OASDPA  formulates  public  affairs  policy 
euldellnes  for  the  services,  and  coordinates 
Department  of  Defense  public  relations. 
Within  the  Pentagon,  each  service  maintains 
its  own  information  office.  OASDPA  and  the 
three  services,  plus  the  Marines,  operate 
branch  Information  offices  In  New  York,  Chl- 
caco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Joint-service  Defense  Information 
School  (DINFOS)  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, near  Indianapolis,  trains  military  Infor- 
mation officers,  photographers.  Journalists 
and  radio  and  T'V  broadcasters.  It  was  created 
in  July  1964.  when  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  merged  the  Army  and  Navy 
information  schools.  Enrollment  has  risen 
steadily:  when  the  school  opened  there  were 
850  students:  In  fiscal  year  1968.  DINFOS 
trained  more  than  2.000  Information  experts. 
In  addition  to  learning  basic  WTltlng  and 
broadcasting  skills,  students,  according  to 
The  Airman,  official  magazine  of  the  Air 
Force,  "are  taught  how  to  Identify  the  vari- 
ous opinion-making  bodies  and  pressure 
groups  likely  to  be  found  In  a  tvplcal  civilian 
community." 

Upon  taking  office.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird  formally  notified 'all  Informa- 
tion offices  that  "propaganda  has  no  place  in 


the  Department  of  Defense  public  Informa- 
tion programs."  However,  the  distinction  be- 
tween information  and  propaganda  is  lost 
on  military  public  relations  men.  As  an  in- 
formation officer  in  the  Air  Force  explained: 
"We  all  knew  Laird  didn't  mean  what  he  said. 
He  had  to  say  that  for  the  press  and  Con- 
gress, but  we  still  go  on  with  our  Job.  We're 
in  the  image-making  business." 

Creating  the  proper  image  necessitates  a 
Judicious  vise  of  all  commercial  media,  par- 
ticularly motion  pictures  and  television.  The 
Motion  Picture  branch  of  OASDPA  assists 
companies  whose  films  "will  be  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Department  of  Defense." 

In  late  1968,  the  Navy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  agreed  to  cooperate  with  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fox  on  a  film  called  Tora.  Tora. 
Tora  (the  name  of  the  radio  code  signal  that 
told  Japanese  commanders  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  was  a  success  i .  The  Navy  pro- 
vided the  333,000-ton  Yorktou-n  to  play  the 
role  of  a  Japanese  carrier.  US.  Navy  pilots 
fiew  planes  simulating  Japanese  bombers. 
Altogether,  eight  Navy  ships  were  Involved, 
including  three  destroyers.  This  support  came 
when  the  future  of  the  aircraft  carrier  was 
being  debated  in  Congres-s. 

Rep.  John  M.  Murphy  (D..  N.Y.)  criticized 
the  Navy's  low-cost  loan  of  the  ships,  and 
informed  the  public  that  a  Navy  crewman 
had  been  Injured  while  on  duty  with  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fox.  Responding  to  this  crit- 
icism, Darryl  Zanuck  took  full-page  ads  in 
The  New  York  Tirjie.'  and  The  Washington 
Post  stressing  the  public  service  rendered  by 
Tora,  Tora,  Tora,  which  would  remind  the 
public  to  be  ever  vigilant  against  sneak 
attack. 

In  June  1969.  Rep.  BenJ.amln  Rosenthal 
(D..  N.Y.)  revealed  the  extent  of  the  help 
which  the  Army  had  provided  to  actor  John 
Wayne  and  his  company,  BATJAC,  In  the 
filming  of  The  Green  Berets.  Rosenthal  an- 
grily stated  that  "the  glorified  portrayal  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  which  is  the  heart  of  this 
film,  raises  serious  questions  about  the  De- 
fense Department's  role  in  using  tax  funds 
for  direct  propaganda  purposes.  .  .  .  This 
alliance  of  Hollywood  and  the  Pentagon 
seems  to  have  brought  out  the  worst  In  both 
institutions." 

A  report  from  the  Comptroller  General's 
oflice  ( requested  by  Rosenthal  disclosed  that 
the  amount  charged  Wayne  for  use  of  facil- 
ities at  Fort  Benning.  Ga..  did  not  accurat-ely 
reflect  the  cost.  Rosenthal  asked  what  other 
films  in  past  years  had  received  DOD  help. 
The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  replied  that  all  files  on  the 
subject  more  than  two  years  old  had  been 
de.stroyed. 

The  Los  Angeles  Public  Affairs  Office  does 
not  wait  for  Hollywood  to  come  to  the  mili- 
tary. The  official  "mission"  book  of  the  Air 
Force  information  office  in  Lo.s  Angeles  states 
that  the  office  must :  "maintain  close  contact 
with  Screen  Witers  Guild  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  using  USAF  environment  in  conjuga- 
tion with  proposed  film  stories,  and  gener- 
ate and  submit  story  ideas  and  outlines  to 
story  editors  and  producers  of  network  en- 
tertainment TV  series."  This  office  supplies 
technical  advisers  to  TV  shows.  For  example. 
an  Air  Force  project  officer  was  assigned  to 
the   ABC-TV   .series   12   O'clock  High 

It  is  Air  Force  policy  to  refuse  such  aid  to 
TV  shows  that  it  does  not  like.  One  such 
show  was  /  Dream  of  Jeannie.  While  the  Air 
Force  would  not  appoint  an  official  adviser 
to  the  series,  the  information  office  wanted 
to  watch  the  show.  "We  didn't  approve  the 
show,  of  course."  explained  an  officer  In  the 
Los  Angeles  office,  "but  we  wanted  to  have 
some  say  in  the  production.  Unofficial,  you 
understand  So  we  sent  over  a  couple  of 
officers  in  uniform,  medals  and  all.  to  observe. 
After  they  had  been  aroiuBd  for  a  few  days. 
naturally  the  crew  asked  for  some  technical 
advice  and  our  men  provided  It.  We  wanted 


the  show  to  portray  the  Air  Force  as  accu- 
rately as  possible." 

To  make  sure  that  the  mlUtary  "story"  Is 
given  to  the  public  "as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible." the  Pentagon  and  the  services  also 
produce  their  own  thea:re  and  TV  films. 

The  Department  ot  Defense  operated  five 
fcamera  teams  in  Vietnam  in  i:*68.  A  release 
from  the  Public  Affairs  office  in  the  Penta- 
gon explains  that  "the  purpose  is  to  docu- 
ment, for  relase  to  national  television,  the 
feature  aspects  of  the  military  participation 
in  Southeast  Asia  often  ignored  or  bypassed 
by  national  media  film  crews  bec:ause  of  the 
pressttre  of  hard  news  events.  They  are  not 
in  competition  with  the  civilian  media 
Rather,  they  supplement  the  coverage  by 
major  networks  The  high  usage  of  the  ma- 
terial produced  by  these  teams  is  indicative 
of  the  effectiveness  of  their  efforts"  The 
units  produced  118  films  in  1968.  Topics  In- 
cluded the  humane  treatment  of  Vietcong 
prisoners  and  aciivities  of  Thai  medical 
forces  near  Kanchanaburi.  Thailand.  125 
miles  northeast  of  Bangkok. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  also  pro- 
duced over  the  years  films  of  a  more  general, 
ideological  nature.  Some  of  them  listed  by 
OASDPA  as  avallable^Itir-public  showing  are: 
A  Free  People  1  folk  music  sung  by  Gordon 
McRae,  the  New  Cristy.  Minstrels  and  Peter, 
Paul  and  Mary  to  accompany  scenes  showing 
the  American  way  of  life  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present);  The  Line  Is  Draun  (  a  story, 
based  on  letters  to  his  family  from  Capt. 
James  P.  Sprulll.  U.S.A..  who  was  killed  while 
on  duty  in  Vietnam);  The  Road  to  the  Well 
(James  Cagney  narrates  a  documentary  on 
modern  communism) . 

Third  Challenge:  Unconventional  Warfare, 
which  lasts  forty-five  minutes  and  shot  In 
color,  shows  a  fictional  Third  World  country 
threatened  by  guerrilas.  The  leader  of  the 
insurgents  is  dressed  in  a  Nazi-like  uniform; 
his  number-two  man  looks  remarkably  like 
Che  Guevara.  Trouble  mounts,  the  insur- 
gency grows;  then  the  United  States  enters 
the  scene.  Loyal  government  troops,  trained 
by  us  In  counter-guerrilla  measures,  wipe 
out  the  rebels'  stronghold.  The  guerrilla 
leader  escapes  in  a  small  boat,  to  foment 
revolution  in  some  other  country  (which  Is 
why  American  must  be  ever   vigilant). 

The  hero  of  Freedom  and  You  skips  his 
tinion  meetings  for  bowling.  His  wife  reproves 
him,  but  he  makes  light  of  her.  He  dreams 
one  night  that  the  town  has  "gone  Commu- 
nist." His  eldest  daughter  announces  that 
she  is  leaving  home  to  Joifa  a  work  brigade. 
On  Sunday  he  tries  to  take  the  younger 
children  to  church,  only  to  find  that  the 
church  has  been  turned  into  a  people's  mu- 
seum. He  stares  dumbfounded  at  exhibits 
of  ancient  telephones  and  airplanes  which 
list  Russians  as  the  Inventors.  "Hey,  Ameri- 
cans discovered  these,"  he  shouts,  and  com- 
mences breaking  apart  the  displays.  He  Is 
arrested  and  tried;  his  wife  and  children 
testify  against  him.  Just  as  a  pistol  Is  being 
placed  to  his  head,  he  awakens  "to  a  full 
realization  of  the  Importance  of  his  civic  re- 
sponsibilities." 

Each  of  the  services  has  its  own  film-mak- 
ing program.  The  headquarters  for  Army 
films  Is  the  Signal  Corps  Photographic  Cen- 
ter in  Long  Island  City.  NY  It  occupies  one 
of  the  largest  motion  picture  studios  in  the 
East,  built  at  a  cost  of  $10  million  and 
purchased  by  the  Army  from  Paramount  In 
1942. 

A  branch  of  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Special 
Photographic  Office,  was  established  during 
the  Johnson  administration  to  work  overseas 
"for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  filmed  docu- 
mentation of  U.S  Army  activities  in  the  cold 
war.  with  a  primary  emphasis  on  counter- 
Insurgency."  In  the  third  quarter  of  1969.  a 
team  on  duty  In  Korea  shot  32,112  feet  of 
motion  picture  film,  and  1.344  still  photos, 
including  color  16  mm  footage  of  the  Re- 
ptiblic    of   Korea    Armed    Forces    Day    cere- 
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monies;  bridges,  roads  and  rail  lines  through- 
out Korea,  and  the  "Focus  Retina"  Joint  air- 
lift exercise  with  U.S.  and  Korean  forces. 

The  Big  Picture  Is  the  Army  program  which 
makes  thlrty-m.nute.  TV  color  films  at  a  cost 
of  almost  SI  million  a  year.  In  the  latest  two- 
year  period,  fifty-tive  segments  were  pro- 
duceri  and  shown  on  overseas  American 
Forces  Television  and  In  the  United  States 
on  313  commercial  and  fifty-three  educa- 
tion.ll  stations.  Seventeen  of  the  fifty-five 
segments  dealt  with  Vietnam  The.se  films, 
given  free  to  st.Ttlons.  include  The  Bndge— 
in  which  John  Daly  plays  host  on  a  visit  to 
the  Army  Chaplains'  school  at  Fort  Hamil- 
ton N.Y  ;  When  the  Ch:ps\(u:e  Doti-n.  on  the 
National  Guard,  with  Bob  Hofie  commenting 
merrily  on  the  trr.in.n?  and  readiness  of  the 
citizen  soldiers,  and  Shotgun  Rider,  a  de- 
scription of  which  reads:  "The  Shotgun 
Rider,  protecting  the  stagecoach,  blasted  a 
ccljrful  trail  'hrough  the  pages  of  American 
history-  Todav  he  itill  plays  a  colorful  role, 
for  the  war  iii  Vietnam  has  put  the  shotgun 
nc'lfr  back  m  business  Not  aboard  a  .stage- 
coach, but  in  a  helicopter.  His  weapon  is  no 
longer  a  shotgun,  b-it  a  machine  pun.  His 
mission,  however,  is  '.h?  same— to  prr.tect  the 
interest  of  a  free  people  a.s  he  stretches  from 
his  helicopter  fir.ns;  at  enemy  targets." 

Tlie  Navy  produces  a  similar  .series  entitled 
Vicforv  at'  Sea.  In  IQ'SS.  it  made  forty-nine 
news  film  releases  for  TV,  and  fifty-five  one- 
minute  TV  "news  featurettes."  Two  fi'.m.s  on 
the  dangerous  effects  of  drugs,  .4  Trip  to 
V,'hcre  and  tSD.  the  Navy  estimates,  have 
been  S3en  bv  75  million  people.  The  Navy  also 
dmributes  Stay  m  School  and  Graduate.  Not 
to  be  outdone  by  Shotgun  Rider,  the  Navy 
has  produced  a  twenty-eight-minute  color 
film.  £yc  cf  the  D^rgon:  "The  story  of  the 
American  Navy  Advisors  to  Vietnamese  junk 
force-,  told  in  a  panoramic  style  using  a 
montage  of  sequences,  native  music  and  the 
KlpUng  them.e  of  'East  Is  East'  and  'West  U 
West.'  " 

AU  three/  services  supply  tapes  to  com- 
mercial racHo  stations.  The  Air  Force  appears 
TO  be  the  most  imaginative.  It  produces  Pro 
Spcrts  Report,  a  weekly,  five-minute  radio 
sports  feature  containing  Air  Force  spot  an- 
n'^uncements  (distributed  to  150  major  mar- 
ket commercial  str.tlons);  and  Serenade  in 
Blue,  a  weekly  thirty-minute  radio  feature 
starring  the  Air  Forc°  band,  and  broadcast 
by  approximately  4  000  commercial  and 
armed  forces  sT^'ions 

The  Air  Force  alit'  put  out  148  films  and 
thirty-six  TV  film  clips  In  1968.  Its  Operation 
Pathfinder  Exc'cise  deals  with  American 
forces  In  Spain.  A  description  reads:  "De- 
picts largest  airbcrne  training  exercise  in 
Europe.  Demonstrates  USAF,  U.S.  Army,  and 
Spanish  troops  in  hypothetical  combat  situ- 
ation. Pictures  Moron.  Spain,  center  of  ac- 
tivity, where  men,  equipment,  and  supplies 
are  dropped  In  enemy  territory.  Portrays 
paratroopers  m  mass  assault  to  secure  air- 
field. Shows  effective  tactical  air  power  with 
proud  forces  marching  before  commanders. 
Depicts  bullfight  and  reception  given  by 
Spanish  people  in  honor  of  participants." 

When  Senator  Fulbrlght  read  this  blurb  to 
the  Senate  last  December.  Senator  Gore  of 
Tennessee  Inquired:  "I  do  not  quite  get  how 
closing  a  movie  with  a  bullfight  will  get  more 
money  out  cf  Congress.  That  might  be  the 
purpose,  but  how  docs  it  operate?"  Ftilbrlght 
re-'Iied  that  "the  purpose  of  my  comments  Is 
to  show  that  they  are  net  justified  In  the 
public  Interest,  nor  are  they  justified  by.  or 
even  relevant  to,  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 

Another  1968  edition  to  the  Air  Force  film 
club  Is  T'le  Other  Side  of  the  World,  which 
"documents  civic  action  programs  conducted 
In  Thailand's  rural  .treas  by  Air  Forces'  606th 
Air  Commando  Squadron.  Shows  operation 
of  medical  and  dental  clinics,  and  construc- 
tion  of    sanitation    facilities.  .  .  ."   Senator 


Fulbrlght  noted  that  until  seeing  the  film, 
he  had  not  known  the  United  States  was 
engaged  In  paclflcatlon-type  activities  in 
Thailand,  and  sui^gested  that  the  Foreign 
Relatlon.s  Committee  "might  learn  more 
about  the  American  presence  axound  the 
world  In  watching  Department  of  Defense 
movies  than  It  does  in  briefings  by  Executive 
branch  officers  ' 

The  military  uses  TV  and  movies  to  "In- 
form '  the  general  public.  For  more  Influen- 
tial citizens,  it  prefers  the  personal  touch — 
a  fir.Uhand  visit  to  the  Pentagon  or  to  vari- 
ous military  lnst:illatlons.  Since  1943.  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  held  an  annual 
series  of  Joint  Orient  itlon  Conferences  In 
which  "a  group  of  approximately  seventy 
business,  Industrial  and  professional  men 
are  invited  to  visit  representative  military 
InstiilUtlons  during  this  eight-day  traveling 
conference." 

3?nnett  Cerf,  of  Random  House,  described 
his  reaction  to  such  a  conference  In  an  arti- 
cle. Ten  Days  with  the  Armed  Forces," 
which  appeared  In  the  July  22,  1950  Saturday 
Rrvicu-.  He  wrote  of  the  invitation  that  "I 
ci-nsiuer  [it]  one  of  the  biggest  honors  and 
luckiest  breaks  of  my  career."  Cerf  pointed 
out  that  the  Secretary  cf  Defense  wanted 
lending  citizens  "to  see  and  hear  at  first 
hand  .  .  .  how  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  carrying  out  Its  own  obligations  .  .  . 
and  count[3l  on  his  guests  to  spread  the 
good  word  as  loudly  and  vehemently  as  they 
knew  how.  It  worked  like  a  charm" 

After  listening  to  speeches  by  generals 
and  admirals,  the  group  was  flown  to  Fort 
Bennlng.  Ga.  There  "a  display  of  our  re- 
markable new  recolUess  weapons  (and  other 
arm.s  still  considered  secret)  had  the  r.udlence 
jasping.  '  They  also  saw  the  airborne  troops 
begir.  their  parachute  training.  "It  was 
at  our  next  stop,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida,  that  I  had  my  unforgettable  ride 
in  a  jet  fighter  plane."  After  a  harrowing 
thirty-one-minute  flight  "over  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  the  modest  speed  of  510  miles  an 
hour."  Cerf  "made  a  speech  that  sent  all 
the  others  clamoring  for  Jet  rides.  The  air 
was  full  of  petrified  VIPs  the  next  day.  I 
must  have  caused  the  Air  Force  a  pretty 
penny." 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  participants 
In  the  orientation  conferences  have  been 
/from  Defense  firms,  and  as  Senator  Fulbrlght 
suggested  "would  appear  to  be  already  fa- 
miliar with  Defense  activities  and  no  doubt 
assist  In  Influencing  the  views  of  their  fel- 
low participants," 

In  the  past  two  years,  188  VIP's  enjoyed 
Navy  hospitality  on  thirteen  "orientation" 
cruises,  most  of  them  destined  for  Hawaii. 
One  guest.  Bcrtrand  Harding,  at  the  time  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
apparently  liked  his  September  1968  trip  to 
Hawaii  on  the  U  S  S.  Coral  Sen.  so  much  that 
he  went  back  in  March  1969  aboard  another 
carrier. 

Popul.ar  spots  In  the  Air  Force's  "distin- 
guished visitor  program"  include  Las  Vegas, 
Hawaii  and  Florida.  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
City  civic  officials  m.ade  a  trip  to  the  Lock- 
heed plant  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  "received  a 
briefing  on  the  C-.tA  and  Its  meaning  to  fu- 
ture Air  Forco  logistics."  Newsmen  from 
Kansas  City  traveled  to  Cape  Kennedy  "to 
build  rapport  and  Improve  media  relation- 
ships between  this  headquarters  and  greater 
Kan.sa-s  City  news  media's  Texas  attorneys 
journeyed  to  the  Air  Force  museum  at  Wright 
Patterson  .Air  Force  Base.  Ohio,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity "to  bec:jm.e  more  familiar  with  the  Air 
Force's  hlstcry  and  mission."  The  Str.ateglc 
Air  Command's  most  recent  community  rela- 
tions report  listed  five  groups  of  "distin- 
guished visiters"  from  Boston.  MinneapoUs- 
St.  Paul.  New  York  City.  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Antonio— and  twelve  "specialized  groups," 
ranging  from  the  Smaller  Business  Assocla- 
tl>.  n  of  New  England  to  New  York  artists,  as 
visitors  over  a  six-month  period.  Mr.  F.  H 


Orbison,  president  of  Appleton  Mills,  and 
chairman  of  Wisconsin's  Young  Presidents 
Organization,  wrote  the  Air  Force  after  his 
tour  that  "We  certainly  learned  firsthand  the 
reasons  why  our  military  technical  programs 
require  the  vast  sums  of  tax  dollars  and  the 
people  they  utilize. ^ — ^-^ 

In  some  Instances,  mlTtltary  visitors'  pro- 
grams are  designed  with  a  specific  purpose  in 
mind.  A  fact  sheet  on  the  Army  Air  Defense 
Command's  (ARADCOM)  public  relations 
prognm  Oi>eration  Understanding  states: 
"Poised  en  the  doorsteiJs  of  America's  might- 
iest cities,  guarding  against  air  attack,  stands 
a  phalanx  of  lethal  Nike-Hercules  and  Hawk 
ml-ssiles.  the  muscle  of  the  .Army  Air  Defense 
CJmmand  ( ARADCOM  i.  Thes't  surface-to- 
air  mi.ssile.'j,  and  their  forebears,  have  de- 
fended city  gate.s  for  more  than  ten  years.  De- 
spite their  protective  role,  their  advent  was 
not  always  welcome.  City  ofSclal.s  often  op- 
posed government  acquisition  of  choice  mu- 
nicipal land.  The  public  did  n-jt  always  relish 
the  idea  cf  troops  and  lethal  mlssUes  in  their 
back  yards." 

The  pilot  run  of  Operation  Understanding 
came  in  May  1956.  when  ARADCOM  took 
newsmen  on  a  tour  which  Included  a  trip  to 
Red  Canyon  Missile  Range.  N.M..  tr,  viev,-  the 
firing  of  a  missile  and  a  visit  to  AR.ADCOM 
headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs  A  year 
later.  Operation  Understanding  faced  its  first 
public  test.  The  Los  Angeles  Interna-ional 
Airport  had  been  picked  as  the  site  for  a 
nuclear  Nike  installation,  and  local  citizens 
stories  and  grumblings  by  legislators  followed 
were  upset — demonstrations,  critical  news 
stories  and  grumblings  by  legislators  fcllowed 
the  announcement.  The  Army  Invited  the 
Mayor,  o'her  civic  officials,  prominent  citi- 
zens and  newsmen  on  a  tour.  "When  Mayor 
Norr:s  Poulson  went  on  the  air,"  says  the 
fact  sheet,  "the  opposition  dissolved.  He  de- 
clared. 'I  wish  all  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
could  have  seen  for  themselves  what  the 
Nike  can  do  for  our  city.  Seeing  Is  believ- 
ing." •• 

Close  to  8.000  guests  have  participated  in 
more  than  400  tours  In  the  years  fcUowlng 
the  first  junket  for  newsmen  In  1956.  The 
Army  considers  the  program  a  dramatic  suc- 
cess and  boasts  that  "results  are  dramatically 
apparent.  Following  a  New  Jersey  missUe  site 
explosion  In  1958.  enlightened  communities 
in  the  area  responded  with  sympathy  and 
understanding:  criticism  was  restrained  and 
minimal.  Missile  men  and  their  families  had 
become  accepted  as  valued  members  of  the 
com.munity,  not  as  a  'necessary  evil.'"  The 
1967  fact  sheet  states  that  an  "enlightened 
public"  can  be  counted  on  to  aid  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  future  Nlke-X  sires. 

The  military  is  not  content  to  charm  In- 
fluential citizens  with  fancy  tours:  It  also 
aims/to  provide  them  with  a  proper  poUtico- 
econfcmic  outlook  on  the  world.  Established 
in  1948  by  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armefcl  Forces,  the  National  Security  Seminar 
proeram  has  been  conducted  In  163  cities 
with  a  total  audience  of  180,000.  The  purpose, 
explains  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest,  "Is  to 
present  briefly  and  plainly  the  relationships 
among  the  military,  political,  economic  and 
social  factors  that  contribute  to  national 
power,  together  with  a  panoramic  view  of 
U.S.  interests  in  a  troubled  and  chang  ng 
world.  ■  Those  who  attend  the  two-week  ses- 
sions m  selected  cities  each  year  Incl'Jde 
reservists  from,  all  the  services  and  civilians 
from  business,  professional  and  community 
organizations.  The  seminars  consist  of  a 
series  of  lectures  by  officers  frcm  the  faculty 
of  the  Indu-strial  College.  In  €a:h  city,  the 
program  Is  sponsored  jointly  bv  a  military 
and  a  civic  organization:  a  reserve  head- 
quarters Is  designated  as  military  sponsor, 
and  reservists  who  attend  are  awarded  reten- 
tion, prcmnTion  and  retirem.en'  credits.  The 
civilian  sponsor,  usually  the  local  Chamber 
of  Com.merce.  provides  the  auditorium  ana 
publicity. 
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Information  given  at  these  seminars  Is 
sometimes  news  even  to  Congress.  Partici- 
pants are  told  that  "the  U.S.  has  treaties  with 
both  Turkey  and  Iran — to  defend  them 
against  Russia — if  need  be.  "  (None  that  the 
Senate  has  ratified.)  However,  judging  from 
the  responses  cited  by  the  Industrial  College, 
support  for  the  educational  program  Is  en- 
thusiastic. A  Congresswoman  said:  "And 
thank  gcxxlness  we  have,  in  our  democratic 
society,  an  Informed  military  which  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  to  sliare  its 
knowledge  with  the  public  In  seminars  such 
as  this. "  A  minister  from  North  Carolina 
wrote:  "I  attended  the  last  seminar  six  years 
ago,  and  was  so  Impressed  and  so  well  In- 
formed, that  as  a  concerned  citizen,  I  could 
not  afford  to  miss  this  one  You  can  be  as- 
sured that  I  will'  not  contain  this  Informa- 
tion Within  myself  but  .shall  spread  It 
abroad."  Each  service  also  holds  Its  own  an- 
nual strategy  seminars  for  prominent  citi- 
zens. 

Obviously,  public  speaking  has  become  an 
Important  military  skill.  "The  military  es- 
tablishment must  learn,  as  successful  Indus- 
try already  has.  to  use  Its  own  qualified 
speakers  or  salesmen,'  "  writes  an  Instructor 
at  the  Defense  Information  School.  "Proper 
use  of  such  speakers  is  the  '^est  method  of 
creating  the  'true  Image'  of  the  military 
services  in  the  mind  of  the  public  and  In- 
spiring public  confidence  In  the  military 
which  is  essential  to  the  continued  success  of 
the  military  'corporation.'  " 

The  public  affairs  office  of  the  Dob  In 
the  Pentagon  operates  a  speakers'  bureau  for 
high-ranking  Pentagon  officials.  In  late  1969, 
a  flurry  of  activity  surrounded  President 
Nixon's  policy  statements  on  Vietnam.  Mili- 
tary leaders  addressing  Rotary  Clubs,  ship 
launchlngs.  Red  Cross  meetings,  took  a  hard 
line,  often  more  forceful  than  that  of  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew.  The  most  prolific 
speaker  was  Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  a.sslstant  com- 
mander of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  delivered 
In  October  and  November  (the  key  morator- 
ium months)  the  same  basic  speech  on  the 
average  of  twice  a  week. 

"In  the  past  year,  more  than  10.000  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed  In  Vietnam,"  Walt 
told  the  Florida  convention  of  the  Red  Cross. 
"Those  who  dissent  may  not  have  fired  the 
rifle  or  thrown  the  grenade.  But  they  must 
bear  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  losses 
of  those  gallant  Americans."  In  a  November 
6  speech  to  the  Annapolis  Rotary  Club,  Walt 
said:  "Those  who  are  In  positions  of  author- 
ity know  the  potential  cost  of  a  premature 
pullout.  They  know  that  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions of  Vietnamese  would  be  on  their  hands. 
.  .  .  Our  premature  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
would  become  a  major  victory  for  the  forces 
of  International  communism." 

Early  In  1965  a  Navy  Department  Speech 
Bureau  was  established  within  the  Navy 
Office  of  Information  In  the  Pentagon.  This 
Is  not  simply  another  speakers'  bureau.  As 
a  Navy  publication  points  out,  "The  Navy 
Department  Speech  Bureau  Is  the  only 
known  activity  within  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  provides 
both  speakers  for  public  events  and  speech 
materials  to  be  used  by  those  speakers  from 
a  single  office."  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Rear 
Adm.  H.  L.  Miller,  Navy  Chief  of  Informa- 
tion, was  to  publish  a  Navy  Speakers  Guide, 
designed  to  assist  Navy  sppechmakers  In 
their  preparation  and  dellverj''  of  public  ad- 
dresses. The  Navy  also  publishes  Speech 
Points — a  quarterly  list  of  suggestions  and 
references  for  speech  topics.  Speeches  are 
collected  In  a  yearly  volume.  Outstanding 
\  Navy  Speeches,  and  selections  of  useful  quo- 
■•  tAtlons  are  published  each  year  In  Quotable 
Navy  Quotes. 

The  1968  Navy  Speakers  Guide  Includes 
more  than  twenty-five  articles  by  Navy  and 
Army  officers,  speech  professors  and  profes- 
sionals from  the  fields  of  TV,  radio  and 
Journalism,  Members  of  the  National  Society 


for  the  Study  of  Communication  and  of  the 
Speech  Association  of  America  prepared  spe- 
cial articles  on  request,  and  the  guide  In- 
cludes such  useful  discourses  as  "The  Frame- 
work of  a  Dynamic  Speech."  "Mental  Atti- 
tude and  the  Speaker."  "How  to  Speak  on 
TV  "  and  "Speaking  from  Manxiscrlpt." 

The  Navy  also  provides  training  In  the 
electronic  media.  The  Naval  Photographic 
Center  in  Washington  has  all  the  equipment 
used  In  commercial  TV  and  film  production 
and  provides  "coaching  rehearsals  for  naval 
and  Marine  officers  and  civilians.  These  prac- 
tice .sessions  include  work  with  live  cameras 
and  teleprompters  with  video-tape  equip- 
ment to  allow  the  speechmaker  to  watch 
himself  on  playback."  Located  within  the 
Speech  Bureau  In  the  Pentagon  Is  the  Navy 
Speech  Evaluation  Laboratory,  available  on 
request  to  Navy  speakers  who  want  to  Im- 
prove their  speech  delivery  through  practice 
and  self-evaluation.  "If  you  cannot  come  to 
Washington.''  notes  an  article  In  the  Navy 
Speakers  Guide.  "Check  with  your  Public  Af- 
fairs Officer  or  Training  Officer  In  regard  to 
local  opportunities  for  studio  practice." 

Through  speakers'  bureaus  which  each 
Army  post  Is  encouraged  to  maintain,  an 
estimated  1,000  audiences  a  month  are  pro- 
vided with  Army  speakers.  Young,  returned 
veterans  from  Vietnam  are  urged  to  address 
public  gatherings;  Army  Digest  noted  proud- 
ly that,  since  returning  from  Vietnam,  a 
Col.  John  O.  Hughes  had  delivered  240 
speeches.  The  Washington  Post  reported  In 
December  1969  that  an  Army  major  was  used 
by  the  Pentagon  to  provide  public  counter- 
attacks to  critics  of  the  war.  MaJ.  James 
Rowe.  who  spent  five  years  as  a  captive  of 
the  Vletcong,  filmed  twenty  television  In- 
terviews and  cut  six  radio  tapes  with  Con- 
gressmen: the  tapes  were  sent  to  the  home 
stations  of  the  Congressmen  or  used  in 
Army  Information  programs.  In  several  of 
these  appearances,  Rowe  questioned  the  pa- 
triotism of  Sen.  George  McGovern,  and 
charged  that  the  American  liberal  press  Was 
printing  material  which  breaks  the  morale 
of  American  prisoners.  According  to  Col. 
Lloyd  L.  Burke,  an  Army  legislative  liaison 
officer  and  Rowe's  sponsor  in  Washington. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  William  Westmore- 
land "knows  of  all  his  (Rowe's)  activity  on 
the  Hill  and  approves  of  It." 

Information  officers  are  taught  to  seek  out 
speaking  engagements  In  the  community,  as 
is  shown  by  a  sample  letter  used  for  in- 
structional purposes  at  the  Defense  Informa- 
tion Schcx)l,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 
It  reads: 

"Dear  .  .  .: 

"Did  you  know  that  Fort  Jackson  main- 
tains a  Speakers  Bureau,  listing  capable 
public  speakers  who  are  knowledgeable  on 
many  academic,  business,  and  military  sub- 
jects"? 

"If  you  have  had  difficulty  In  finding  a 
qualified  speaker  to  address  a  meeting  of 
your  organization,  we  may  be  able  to  help 

"As  soldiers,  we  can  speak  best  about 
our  mission  of  training  young  men  for  the 
United  States  Army.  But,  we  are  also  engi- 
neers, conservationists,  law  enforcement  ex- 
perts, dentists,  lawyers,  and  similarly  quali- 
fied professionals.  .  .  . 

"If  this  active  Speakers  Bureau  Is  of  In- 
terest to  you,  please  contact,  ,  .  ." 

Officers  are  encouraged  to  participate  In 
the  speaking  program.  Information  officers 
are  Instructed  to  write  to  officers  In  an  effort 
to  solicit  speakers  for  the  bureau,  and  It  Is 
suggested  that  base  commanders  send  letters 
of  appreciation  to  participants  In  the  speak- 
ers' bureau. 

Under  the  rubric  of  community  relations. 
the  services  operate  traveling  exhibits  which 
tour  the  country,  telling  the  military  "story." 
The  Army's  Community  Relations  Branch 
estimates  that  some  13.5  million  people 
viewed  twenty- two  of  Its  traveling  exhibits 
In   the  last   lialf   of    1968.   The   exlilblts   In- 


cluded such  displays  as  "Com^munlst  Equip- 
ment In  Use  in  Vietnam  '  "How  the  U.S. 
Army  Meets  the  Third  Challenge."  "Adapt- 
ing to  Living  in  the  Nuclear  Age'  "Chap- 
lains Showcase"  and  "The  Airmobile  S.-ldler.  ' 
The  Air  Force's  traveling  exhibits,  operating 
from  Wright-Patterson  Air  Base.  Ohio.  In- 
clude a  gigantic  Titan  missile  and  a  Minute- 
man  missile.  However,  its  most  elegant  ex- 
hibit is  the  Air  Force  Iraveimg  art  show,  dis- 
played primarily  In  shopping  centers  'After 
all.  It's  where  the  people  are  these  days." 
said  a  briefing  officer  with  one  exhibit. 

Two  Air  Force  perse nnel  are  assigned  to 
each  traveling  exhibit  They  work  with  the 
spon.sor,  usually  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  the  shopping  center  association,  to  see 
that  the  show  Is  properly  arr-nged  and  given 
adequate  publicity.  The  Air  Force  provides 
the  sponsor  with  news  releases  which  state 
that  "a  unique  art  exhibit  featuring  more 
than  40  original  paintings  frcm  the  US  Air 
Force  Art  Collection  is  now  on  display.  The 
paintings  portray  dedicated  American  air- 
men serving  in  many  lands  and  many 
ways  ...  all  preserving  and  extending 
freedom." 

The  thousands  of  Americans  who  wander 
through  the  exhibit  gaz^  at  such  dramatic 
renderings  as  "The  Crtiss  and  the  Sword,"  a 
painting  which  depicts  an  F-102  fighter  In- 
terceptor in  the  skies  abo-.e  p.  church  in  a 
remote  Eskimo  village  north  of  Thule  Air 
Base.  Greenland.  Other  titles  listed  In  an 
exhibition  pamphlet  include  Air  Force  Air- 
lift for  the  UN — Kimina,  Congo,  September 
1960";  "Buying  Souvenirs  in  Seoul."  "Pilots 
on  Alert  Duty  Playing  Chess"  and  "Good  Old 
Pemmican  Air  Force  Survival  Training" 

Tills  art  Is  the  work  of  professional  artists 
recruited  for  the  task.  In  1954,  the  Air  Force 
Invited  members  of  the  Society  of  Illustrators 
of  New  York  to  visit  Air  Force  insiallatlons 
around  the  world.  The  first  group  went  l(s 
bases  In  Europe;  later  groups  were  flown  to 
the  F^r  East,  to  South  America,  to  Alaska 
and  into  the  North  African  deserts 

In  1960,  the  Society  of  Illiittrators  In  Los 
Angeles  joined  the  program,  followed  Ecx)n  by 
the  San  Francisco  branch.  The  artists'  are 
given  uniforms  and  the  simtilated  rank  of 
colonel  while  on  the  Job.  "It  makes  things 
easier  for  them,"  said  an  Air  Force  official 
"And  there  Is  the  prestige  involved."  The 
Air  Force  foots  the  hill  for  travel  and  ex- 
penses: the  art  beconicis  its  property  If  the 
Air  Force  does  not  like  a  piece,  it  will  not 
display  It,  "We're  not  going  to  hang  any  thing 
that  we  think  is  unflattering  to  the  Air  Force, 
explained  an  Air  Perce  information  officer. 

In  October  each  ye;.r  the  artists  who  have 
completed  wirk  are  Invited  to  dinner  In 
Washington  and  a  reception  at  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base  where  new  acquisitions  are  dis- 
played. The  Air  Force  has  arranged  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  the  artists  can 
deduct  the  value  of  the  paintings  which  they 
"donate"  to  the  Air  Force. 

It  Is  the  official  duty  of  the  Air  Fcrce  t<) 
maintain  close  relations  with  the  Boy  .Scouts 
of  America  Twelve  Air  Force  officers  are  sta- 
tioned at  bases  located  as  near  r.s  possible  to 
the  twelve  regional  offices  of  the  B.oy  fcouts. 
"Continuing  contact  between  Air  Fcrce  per- 
sonnel and  members  of  the  Sccutlng  move- 
ment will  heIp*SEure  our  nation  of  capable 
leaders  in  the  ■Hature."  says  .Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  John  P  McConnell.  The  program 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  is  administered  by  the 
Continental  Air  Command,  which  provides 
tours,  air  flights,  films  and  briefings  for  Scout 
troops  The  Tactical  Air  Comm.'.nd  sponsors 
a  specific  Air  Explorer  Wing.  cfn?lally  Ex- 
plorer Post  No.  54. 

Since  1948,  the  Army  has  appointed  for  ^ 
two-year  terms  a  number  of  civilian  aides  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  .Army.  "In  private  life 
the  Aides  are  leaders  and  authorities  In  their 
comm.unitles  and  In  their  rcrpeetlve  fields." 
says  the  Army  Information  Digest.  "Some  are 
nationally  reno-,\med  engineers,  bankers,  at- 
torneys,    scientists,     editors.     Industrialists, 
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surgeons,  and  educators  Most  of  them  have 
a  miUtarv  background  of  their  own  and  are, 
therefore!  acutely  conscious  of  the  problems 
of  the  local  commander.  .  .  .  '  Th«  civilian 
aides,  who  meet  periodically  with  Che  local 
base  commander,  'recommend  and  assi.st  In 
ways  of  enhancing  understanding  between 
the  Army  .md  the  civilian  community  '  Each 
year  a  liationn!  conference  of  civilian  aides 
is  held  in  Washington. 

The  Navv,  however,  has  a;  better  idea. 
Scattered  strategically  around  the  country 
are  thirtv-rne  Naval  Re-^erve  Public  Aifairs 
Compan!P.'=.  con.-isting  of  409  officers  and  six 
enlisted  men.  Each  company  must  submit 
an  anntial  public  relations  plan  to  the  Navy 
Office  of  Information  on  Its  selling  activities 
in  the  local  area.  The  bavic  dutv  of  the  com- 
panies; is  to  "canva'^s  local  civic  groups  and 
organizations  concerned  with  welfare  and 
recroitir.n  of  v.iung  men.  e.g..  PT.A..  school 
boards  and  church  groups,  with  the  purpose 
in  mind  of  selling  Navy  as  a  future  career 
for  young  men."  These  companies  sponsor  a 
•  Day  n  the  Navv"  for  high  school  journalists, 
and  a  high  school  Navy  Science  Day.  They 
try,  according  to  a  Navy  Office  of  Informa- 
tion report,  to  "promote  the  plaving  and 
singinc  of  the  Navy  Hymn  in  local  churches." 
parUcularly  on  the  Navy  Sabbath.  In  the 
Navy  Science  Cruiser  Program.  220  boys  and 
girls  are  selected  from  regional  science  fairs 
to  ride  on  a  Navy  ship.  In  1969.  the  Chicago 
Naval  Ptiblic  Re-erve  Company  set  up  a 
project  "to  aid  the  Navy's  'Hands  Across  the 
Sea'  program  by  providing  six  tons  of  chew- 
ing gum  from  the  Wrigley  Companv  for  dis- 
tribution  in  Spanish-speaking  countries." 

By  1972  there  will  be  three  times  as  many 
high  school  JROTC  cadets  in  the  country  as 
enrollees  in  the  college  ofT.cers'  training  pro- 
gram. This  too  is  a  cotnmunity  relations 
program  The  program  cost  the  DOD  io  mil- 
lion in  19P9.  The  ROTC  Revitalization  Act 
established  the  JROTC  program  for  the  Navy. 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  I  an  Army  pro- 
gram h.ad  already  existed  with  units  in  295 
high  schools!.  Congress  set  a  limit  of  1.200 
units— 650  for  the  Army.  270  for  the  Air 
Force.  245  for  the  Navy  and  thirty  for  the 
Marines. 

The  official  DOD  justification  for  JROTC 
is  that  "since  a  major  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  for  the  purpose  of  national  de- 
fense and  since  all-  young  men  are  subject  to 
possible  military  service,  it  Is  considered 
beneficial  that  our  high  school  students,  as 
future  taxpayers,  voters  and  soldiers  of 
America  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  basic  elements  and  requirements  for  na- 
tional security  and  their  personal  obligations 
as  American  citizens  to  participate  in  and 
contribute  toward  National  Security." 

Patriotism  Is  the  key  word  In  the  JROTC 
program.  There  is  little  career  advantage  for 
a  student  who  enrolls  in  the  high  school 
progtam;  he  can  enter  enlisted  service  at  the 
E-2  father  than  the  E-1  grade  in  which  other 
enlistees  must  serve  three  months  and  he 
can  transfer  a  limited  number  of  JROTC 
credits  to  the  college  ROTC,  but  that's  about 
all. 

Comdr.  Ralph  T.  Williams,  head  of  JROTC 
activities  for  the  Navy  told  The  Washington 
Po^t  that  the  Navy  JROTC  program  "Is  young 
and  therefore  the  Navy  has  no  statistics  to 
validate  ts  worth  as  a  recruiting  program  or 
even  as  a  positive  motivation  plan  for  In- 
volvement of  students  In  NROTC.  Howevei 
there  are  clear  Indications  that  these  art. 
reasonable  expectations.  The  program  must 
be  considered  primarily  an  'Image'  In  its 
current  state  of  development,  that  is.  a  proj- 
ect which  exhibits  the  Navy  to  the  public  eye 
and  introduces  the  Navy  to  the  community 
through  the  youth  of  the  nation.  Add  to  this 
the  demonstrated  effects  of  better  citizen- 
ship that  are  evident  where  Navy  JROTC 
units  exist  and  the  effort  and  expenditure  of 
funds   must  be  adjudged  worthwhile." 

JROTC  Instructors  are  usually  retired  of- 
ficers or   noncommissioned   ofHcers  who  re- 


ceive retirement  pay.  plus  a  supplement  to 
equal  active-duty  salary.  The  service  and  the 
school  each  pays  half  the  supplement  Uni- 
forms, except  for  .shoes  and  weapons,  and 
texts  are  furnished  by  the  military;  the 
schools  provide  cIa.ssroom  facilities  and  drill 
space.  The  approximate  cost  of  setting  up 
and  operating  a  170-cadre  unit  in  the  first 
year  Is  $38,350;  it  drops  to  $17,500  after  the 
initial  outlay. 

The  role  of  the  ROTC  Instructor  Is  not 
limited  to  his  clasKr<x)m  duties;  he  is  also  a 
community  organizer.  The  InfantrT/  Journal 
wrote  that  the  "Job  Is  one  of  public  rela- 
tions— Klwanis  club  on  Wednesday,  speaking 
to  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  'I  will  Arise' 
on  Friday,  cooperating  with  the  Campfire 
Girls  in  their  new  project  on  Rifle  Markman- 
ship  .  .  .  training  the  girls'  marching  unit 
with  the  thotight  In  mind  of  making  them 
a  'Corps  of  Sponsors'  for  the  ROTC  some 
Mme  in  the  future."  The  increase  In  the 
number  of  JROTC  units  will,  of  course.  In- 
crease the  number  of  such  teachers. 

How  effective  is  the  military  propaganda 
m.ichine?  The  question  is  important,  and 
interestinglv  enough,  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment finds"  it  so.  In  1965  the  Navy  hired 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates  to  conduct  a 
public-opinion  poll  on  how  Americans  view 
the  Navv  and  Marine  Corps.  The  polls  sum- 
marv  concluded  that  "the  Navy's  reputation 
as  a  fighting  force  has  diminished  since 
World  War  II.  That  of  the  Marine  Corps  has 
remained  hich.  perhaps  Increased."  This 
finding  was  due.  the  report  suggests,  to  the 
changing  nature  of  warfare  in  the  last  two 
decade.s:  Harris  also  noted  that  movies  like 
A/'.  Roberts  and  TV  procrams  like  McHale's 
Nary  and  En^tgn  O'Toole  provided  an  inac- 
curate picture  of  Navy  life  i McHale's  Navy 
especially  angers  information  officers  because, 
as  one  told  me.  "it  shows  blatant  disrespect 
for  authority"!.  "In  the  absence  of  popular 
fare  to  the  contrary."  say  the  pollsters,  "the 
image  of  the  Navy  as  a  fun-loving,  easygo- 
ing institution  remains  ...  An  element  of 
toughness  and  discipline  is  missing  .  .  .  the 
feeling  of  'easy'  must  be  turned  Into  a  chal- 
lenge of  no  nonsense."  With  the  Marine 
Corps,  on  the  other  hand,  "the  only  poten- 
tial danger  Is  that  the  picture  may  be  car- 
ried too  far.  that  a  reputation  for  too  much 
toughness,  for  being  overly  rugged,  for  ex- 
ercise discipline  may  begin  to  grow.  .  .  ." 

Such  findings  seem  trivial.  Americans  like 
a  good  laugh,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
Navy  (or  any  other  service)  and  there  is  a 
tradition  of  making  fun  of  the  sergeant, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  .■\mericans 
question  the  underlying  need  for  a  large 
military  establishment  and  the  foreign  pol- 
icy It  serves  The  effect  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  military  propaganda,  coupled  with 
the  continual  antl-Communlst  statements 
bv  civilian  policy  makers  has  been  to  give 
the  public  a  cold-war  vocabulary  and  to 
teach  them  to  see  the  world  in  those  terms. 
The  evidence  (regardless  of  any  poll)  that 
this  has  worked  is  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  support  larger  and  larger  defense 
budgets.  It  can  be  said  that  America  has 
been  patriotic  in  the  sense  that  the  military 
desires— that  Is.  It  will  pay  for  what  the 
military  wants.  Rep  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, is  correct  when  he  claims  that  "the 
American  people  are  not  interested  in  a  bal- 
anced budget  when  it  comes  to  security.  .  .  . 
I  have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country.  They  say,  'We  will  forgo  any- 
thing but  our  security.'  " 

The  belief  that  national  security  can  be 
purchased  by  spending  more  money  for  weap- 
ons systems,  and  deploying  more  Green  Berets 
around  the  world,  has  been  inculcated  in  the 
public.  Patriotism  Is  synonymous  in  this  view 
with  militarism:  love  of  country  is  equated 
with  an  open  pocketbook  and  proudly  send- 
ing one's  sons  to  die  In  a  senseless  Asian 
war. 

The   silent   majority   Is   not   composed    of 


bloodthirsty  killers.  Americans  do  not  In- 
herently desire  to  plunder  the  Third  World, 
and  they  certainly  don't  want  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  trouble 
is  that  they  have  no  alternative  way  of  being 
Americans;  there  Is  no  other  citizenship 
open  to  them.  Their  choice  of  action  has  been 
defined  by  the  Defense  establishment  (In 
concert,  of  course,  with  the  elite  policy  mak- 
ers, and  with  the  help  of  the  media),  and 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  Imagine  any  other 
way  of  thinking,  let  alone  acting.  Thus  the 
protest  movement  of  the  young  Is  seen  as  un- 
American  (rather  than  In  the  American  tra- 
dition). The  individual  has  become  subor- 
dinated to  the  state.  News  stories  to  the  ef- 
fect that  people  have  refused  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion endorsing  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  not 
trivial. 

A  free  press,  then,  Is  perhaps  the  answer. 
Unfortunately,  the  press,  particularly  the 
Pentagon  press  corps,  has  proved  Itself  in 
most  cases  an  arm  of  the  Defense  establish- 
ment. The  Pentagon,  as  might  be  expected 
has  done  everything  it  could  to  carry  favor 
with  the  press,  and  It  has  succeeded 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  in  the  Penta- 
gon maintains  a  magazine  and  book  division 
to  help  writers  prepare  articles  and  books  on 
the  military.  Friendly  authors,  of  course,  re- 
ceive warm  treatment.  When  Robin  Moore,  a 
former  public  relations  man  for  Sheraton 
Hotels,  decided  to  write  a  book  about  the 
Green  Berets,  the  maj^azlne  and  book  division 
arranged  for  him  to  participate  In  action 
tr.ilnlng  at  the  Green  Beret  School  at  Port 
Bragg.  N.C..  then  to  accompany  Special 
Forces  in  action  in  Vietnam.  The  Directorate 
for  Defense  Information  handles  interviews, 
processes  and  releases  speeches,  and  deals 
with  newsmen.  In  1969,  it  issued  1,604  re- 
leases. 

Most  members  of  the  Pentagon  press  corps 
accept  the  assumptions  of  the  military.  Re- 
porters who.  In  effect,  "explain"  the  Penta- 
gon to  the  public  are  Invited  to  write  for  the 
various  military  journals,  William  Beecher, 
Pentagon  correspondent  for  The  New  York 
Ti  mrs.  has  contributed  a  number  of  stories  to 
these  publications.  He  Is  considered  in  Wash- 
ington to  be  soft  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  1969,  Beecher  received  the  Mark 
Watson  Memorial  Award  for  distinguished 
military  writing;  he  was  chosen  by  the  165th 
Mobilization  Department.  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serves, composed  of  newsmen  who  are  reserve 
officers  attached  to  the  Army's  Information 
Office. 

During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations a  reporter  who  wrote  an  unfriendly 
story  or  published  Information  which  the 
Pentagon  wanted  to  withhold  was  often  In- 
vestigated. The  FBI,  or  one  of  the  special 
detective  branches  In  the  Pentagon  such  as 
the  Civilian  Security  Agency,  would  harass 
him,  question  him  about  his  sources,  and,  al- 
though It  can't  be  proved,  tap  his  phone. 
Such  treatment  was  dealt  reporters  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Associated  Press  and 
Neicsweek.  among  others. 

Such  techniques  make  It  hard  for  the 
newsmen  to  do  a  decent  Job;  In  part  by  scar- 
ing potential  news  sources.  When  he  was 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  McNamara  en- 
forced a  rule  that  at  the  end  of  each  working 
day  every  DOD  official  must  report  in  WTltlng 
all  contacts  with  newsmen. 

Each  of  the  services  rewards  the  "good" 
reporters,  and  hounds  the  "bad."  Twice  a 
year,  the  Navy  Invites  a  group  of  newsmen 
to  spend  a  few  days  aboard  ship.  One  of  the 
duties  of  the  thirty-one  Naval  Reserve  Pub- 
lic Affairs  units  Is,  according  to  Instructions 
Issued  In  1968  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  "nominate  top  media  executives  for  two 
yearly  trips  to  Hawaii  (fifteen  per  trip)  on 
an  aircraft  carrier  and  return  via  Navy  air  to 
the  West  coast."  Newsmen  are.  of  course,  in- 
cluded In  the  orientation  programs  described 
earlier.  An  Air  Force  Public  Affairs  repcrt 
notes  that  "the  use  of  this  airlift  [of  news- 
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men|,  although  not  authorized  in  advance 
through  OASDPA,  further  cemented  the  tine 
public  and  community  relations  support  of 
an  inOuential  segment  of  the  local  press, 
radio.  TV.  and  civilian  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity Exceptionally  good  coverage  of  the 
ftve  oiitstanding  Airmen  of  the  Year  from 
Colorado  resulted  from  this  trip."  Local  mili- 
tarv  units  are  encouraged  to  make  sure  tliat 
the  community  press  tells  the  military's 
"story."  Instructions  for  the  Naval  Public 
Affairs  reservists  Includes:  "If  the  news  is 
devoid  of  N.'ivy  activity,  call  the  media  and 
;,5K  the  simple  question,  "Where  is  the  Navy 
news  today?'  " 

Each  service  also  supplies  local  papers  and 
TV  stations  with  stories,  photos  and  film  on 
the  activity  of  soldiers  from  the  neighbor- 
hood The  .\rmy  Home  Town  News  Center  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  estimates  that  in  fifteen 
rears  it  has  issued  32  million  releases,  a  mil- 
iion  and  a  half  stills.  175,000  taped  interviews 
and  40,000  motion  pictures. 

Too  much  can  be  made  of  the  military's 
public  relations  activities.  The  American 
people  are  not  automatons,  and  blacks  and 
students  through  their  own  reading  and  ex- 
perience have  rejected  the  Pentagon's  pro- 
paganda Nevertheless,  the  problem  is  that 
the  gre.^t  majority  of  the  American  public 
has  been  affected'  by  twenty-five  years  of 
cold-war  propaganda,  and  that  there  is  no 
countervailing  source  of  information. 

Those  who  wish  to  dismantle  the  military- 
industrial  complex  and  alter  officially  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
oppose  the  Pentagon's  public  relations  ma- 
chine with    their   own    education    program. 

To  olTse:  military  radio  shorts,  San  Fran- 
cisco peace  groups  have  prepared  anti-re- 
cruitment .'ids  ("See  your  draft  counselor, 
not  your  recruiter"! ,  and  have  req'jested  the 
N'orthern  California  stations  to  broadcast 
them.  The  basis  for  their  request  is  the  "Fair- 
ness Doctrine"  of  the  FHIIC  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  doctrine  has  been  applied  to 
cigarette  advertisements.  In  a  letter '  to  a 
local  station,  a  lawyer  for  the  peace  groups 
contends  that  military  service  today  "is  a 
controversial  issue  of  public  importance — 
far  more  controversial  and  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  issue  of  whether  an  individual 
ought  to  smoke  cigarettes."  Anti-war  groups 
in  other  cities  are  following  this  lead.  A 
group  of  business  executives  who  oppose  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  compiled  ten-second  ra- 
dio messages  protesting  the  war  from  leading 
military  m.eii.  among  them  former  Marine 
Commandant  David  Shoup 

In  December  1969.  returned  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  opposed  the  war  held  a  "Trial  of 
the  .^rmy  ■  ,it  the  University  of  Washington 
in  respo.i.'^e  to  official  harassment  of  the  GI 
cotfeehouse.  The  Shelter  Half.  A  jury  of  GIs 
and  a  crowd  of  1.200  heard  testimony  against 
living  conditions  in  the  Army  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Fred  Gardner,  one  of  those 
responsible  for  the  coffeehouse  movement. 
wrote  t>i.it  "'.he  passion  of  the  speeches  and 
the  imf5act  en  the  crowd  convinced  some  ob- 
serverb  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  setting  up  a 
speakers'  progr.im  for  GIs  and  Vets  .  .  .  There 
are  so  many  men  back  from  Vietnam  now. 
yearning  for  a  chance  to  dissociate  them- 
seftes  from  the  war  machine,  that  we  could 
confront  the  Army  flacks  whenever  and 
wherever  they  ply  their  trade.  And  if  a  speak- 
ers' network  were  established,  it  would  be  the 
basis  for  a  vets'  anti-war  organization  that 
had  roots  in  real  work." 

In  January  1970  The  Businessmen's  Edu- 
cational Fund,  a  nonpartisan  group  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  excessive  military 
spending  on  national  priorities,  hired  Ernest 
Fitzgerald,  the  efficiency  expert  who  was  fired 
by  the  Pentagon  for  exposing  cost  overruns 
in  major  weapons  systems,  and  Is  sending 
him  on  a  nationwide  speaking  tour  to  discuss 
liow  the  Pentagon  wastes  taxpayers'  money. 
Fitzgerald   is  the  first   in  a  line  of  experts 
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critical  of  the  military  which  the  group  plans 
to  organize  into  a  speakers'  bureau.  In  Peoria. 
111.,  the  local  peace-action  council  is  orga- 
nizing counter-seminars  to  be  held  when  the 
National  Security  Seminar  comes  to  town  in 
May. 

Such  education  activities  are  just  begin- 
ning. They  must  be  greatly  expanded  and 
multiplied,  if  the  aiui-Communist  reflex  and 
the  belief  that  the  way  to  national  security 
lies  in  more  military  spending  ,ire  ;o  be  se- 
riously challenged. 


RICHARD  KING  MELLON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania t  Mr.  Dent  i  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  recently  my  district,  my 
State,  and  our  Nation  lost  one  of  its  most 
outstanding  citizens.  My  district  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  beautiful  Ligonier  Valley 
in  particular  have  received  bountiful 
benefits  from  the  generosity  of  Richard 
King  Mellon. 

Richard  King  Mellon  was  known  to  all 
Pennsylvanians  for  his  civic  and  public 
services  over  a  long  span  of  years.  Many 
obituaries  have  catalogued  his  life's 
work,  his  many  plulanthropies.  his  career 
as  a  solider,  banker,  and  public  servant. 

I  chose  to  pick  just  one  of  his  many 
kind  and  worthwhile  deeds,  his  love  and 
affectionate  devotion  to  the  the  valley 
and  rolling  hills  in  and  around  Ligonier. 
Pa. 

The  Ligonier  Echo,  an  authority  on 
our  valley,  has  written  the  following 
short  tribute  to  Richard  King  Mellon,  his 
day,  and  his  life.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues :         y^''^ 

[From  tl^)ir*Llgonier  Echo.  June  10,  1970) 
Richard   King    Mellon,    1899   1970 

In  the  weeks  since  the  unexpected  deatii 
of  Richard  King  Mellon  the  press  of  the  world 
has  devoted  columns  uj  his  biography,  his 
preeminence  in  the  business  world,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  finance,  his  work  as  in- 
stigator of  the  entire  renaissance  of  Pitts- 
burgh, his  many  sizable  contributions  to  hos- 
pitals and  libraries,  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  roster  of  his  civic  achievements 
and  benefactions  is  so  great  that  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  recount  It  with  accuracy 
and  completeness  Most  news  accounts,  for 
inrtance.  failed  to  mention  his  gifts  which 
enabled  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass..  and  the  Oceanic  Founda- 
tion in  Hawaii  to  ftinction;  or  his  favorite 
conservation  organization,  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy 

Likewise  his  munificence  to  the  Ligonier 
Valley  escaped  the  attention  of  most  obituary 
writers  although  the  Valley  is  full  of  evidence 
of  his  devotion  and  Interest.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Mellon  made  the  Valley  the  particular  object 
of  their  affection  for,  although  Pittsbtu-gh 
was  the  capital  of  the  Mellons'  btislness  em- 
pire. Ligonier  was  their  home.  And  It  was  at 
Huntland  Downs,  the  family  estate  in  Rolling 
Rock  Farms,  that  Mr.  Mellon  was  laid  to 
final  rest. 

ROLLING    ROCK    F.^RMS 

The  most  extensive  Mellon  project  in  the 
Valley  has  been  Rolling  Rock  Farnas  which 
begran  with  a  farm  which  Judge  Thomas 
Mellon  bought  here  in  1882  and  grew  until  It 
now  encompasses  some  16.000  acres  through- 
out the  Valley  and  on  the  western  slopes  of 
Laurel  Mountain  (exclusive  of  more  than 
20.000  acres  at  Rachelwood.  1,500  In  Powder- 
mill,  and  similar  installations).  Nearly  200 


Rolling  Rock  members  own  or  rent  property 
in  the  Ligonier  area:  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
estat-es  and  the  horse-raising  grounds  have 
created  an  atmosphere  which  has  spread 
through  the  whole  Valley.  Mr.  Mellon  was 
personally  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Roiling  Rock  Races,  which  in  32  annual 
meetings  has  become  one  of  America's  pre- 
mier steeplechase  events. 

PowdermiU  Nature  Reserve  was  a  Mellon 
gift  to  Carnegie  Museum;  it  is  a  center  to 
study  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Valley  and 
maintains  an  important  bird-banding  sta- 
tion. Rachelwood  Wildlife  Research  Pre.-crve. 
which  stretches  from  Waterford  nearly  to  New 
Florence  and  Seward,  studies  ways  in  which 
animals  from  distant  part  of  the  world  can 
acclimatize  to  Western  Pennsylvania  The 
Mellon  family  developed  Laurel  Mountain  Ski 
Resort  in  1939,  the  first  such  installation  In 
Pennsylvania,  and  donated  It  to  the  State  in 
1963.  It  is  a  cornerstone,  along  with  Linn 
Run  State  Park  in  the  new  Laurel  Ridge 
State  Park  which  will  stretch  57  miles  from 
the  Conemaugh  River  to  Ohlopyle. 

THE    TOWN    OF    LIGONirR 

Reconstruction  of  historic  ■  Fort  Ligonier 
was  Initiated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  1946  and.  once  It  had  won  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  people  became  a  major  interest 
of  the  Mellons  who  have  been  the  biggest 
contributors  to  its  development  and  the 
building  of  the  museum. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellon  began 
tiiocklng  out  plans  for  the  redevelopment 
c-f  the  business  district  of  Ligonier.  The  Dia- 
mond itself  was  completely  rebuilt,  as  was 
;he  picturesque  bandstand.  New  buildings 
put  up  within  the  past  four  years  include  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Library,  the  postoffice  com- 
mercial buildings  on  ihe  north  side  of  the 
Diamond  and  at  132  W.  Main  Street  Ligonier 
Lanes  building  was  expanded  and  ccnipletelv 
renovated;  Ligonier  Thea'er  has  been  exten- 
sively modernized;  and  other  Iniildincs  have 
been  remodeled  (such  a;-  Ivy  Manor  and  John 
Everets  stores).  Mellon  Park  at  W.  Main  & 
Walnut  Streets  was  a  Bicentennial  gif  to  the 
town;  and  the  playfield  on  N  Fairfield  Street 
has  become  lie  community's  most  active 
recreation  center.  After  the  Town  Hall  and 
the  Library  were  built.  Mr.  Mellon  settled 
sizable  endowments  on  them  to  underwrite 
their  continued  operation  and  miinagement. 

OTHER    VALLEY    PROJECTS 

But  he  did  not  concentrate  on  Ligonier  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  Valley  La- 
frobe  Area  Hospital  and  the  Ligonier  Valley 
.Ambulance  are  importanf-contribiuions  to 
the  community  Millions  of  dollars  were  given 
to  the  hospital  to  enable  it  to  become  one  of 
the  most  modern  institutions  of  its  kind. 
Compass  Inn  in  Laughllntown,  a  stage-coach 
hostelry  dating  from  1799.  was  purchased 
through  a  Mellon  gift  and  launched  on  a 
restoration  program  by  the  Ligonier  Valley 
Historical  Society 

New  Florence  Community  Library  was  able 
to  put  up  a  new  bull.ding  after  a  contribution 
from  the  Mellons;  and  many  churches  were 
aided  by  Mr.  Mellon,  notably  Holy  Trinity 
Catholic.  Covenant  and  Fort  Palmer  Presby- 
terian. Kregar  Community  Church.  Oak 
Church  of  Christ.  St  Pauls  Lutheran-^Ir. 
Mellon  drew  no  denominational  lines.  Volun- 
teer fire  companies  received  frequent  assist- 
ance, such  as  Ligonier  s  new  equipment  and 
Darlington's  fire  hall.  A  grant  will  enable 
Talus  Rock  Girl  Scout  Council  to  develop  Its 
Hidden  Valley  Day  Camp. 

Valley  School  of  Ligonier  owes  its  exist- 
ence entirely  to  the  Mellons  ^eton  Hill  and 
Saint  Vincent  Colleges  have  received  im- 
portant contributions  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
pand their  facilities. 

ON    THE    PERSONAL    SIDE 

Even  these  paragraphs  are  not  a  complete 
litany    of   the   Mellon    projects   in   the   Lig- 
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onler  Valley  and  vicinity.  But  they  are 
enough  lo  show  that  Mr.  Mellon  left  an  In- 
eradicable mark  on  the  Valley.  Most  of  the 
projects  were  designed  to  serve  not  only  the 
people  who  j^jg^ere.  but  generations  yet 
unborn. 

Aside  from  the  physical  programs,  there 
were  Mr.  Mellon's  relationships  with  his 
neighbors  and  hla  employees.  Stories  abound 
of  instances  of  personal  concern  with  the 
well-being  of  people,  particularly  those  In 
trouble.  His  loyalty  to  his  employees  and 
retainers  Is  legendary;  he  remembered  them 
at  Christmas  time  and  In  retirement.  In 
their  old  age  and  their  Illnesses,  their  acci- 
dents and  their  disasters.  Hundreds  of  Val- 
>ey  people  have  their  own  stories  to  tell. 

For  the  record,  Richard  King  Mellon  was 
born  June  19,  1899,  and  died  June  3,  1970. 
Durmg  that  time  he  managed  the  family 
estates  Into  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
fortunes  (over  »3  billion),  he  was  a  director 
and  officer  of  some  of  the  biggest  corpora- 
tions (Gulf  Oil,  Alcoa.  Koppers,  Mellon 
Bank.  Penn  Central  Railroad,  Carborundum, 
General  Motors);  he  was  a  civic  leader  and 
community  pacesetter  without  peer;  he  was 
a  patron  of  arts,  letters,  education  and  his- 
tory; he  was  an  indefatigable  outdoorsman 
and  sportsman;  he  was  a  veteran  of  both 
World  Wars,  directed  the  Pennsylvania  Se- 
lective Service  program  In  1943-45,  and  rose 
to  lieutenant  general.  He  was  honored  by 
organizations  of  all  types  and  purposes,  and 
won  the  affection  of  thousands  of  people 
whose  lives  he  touched. 


IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  «Mr,  Feighan)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  begin  hearings  on  July  15  and  16, 
1970  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2237,  Ray- 
burn  Building. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  first  imposed  a 
ceiling  of  120,000  immigrants  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Currently,  all  ap- 
plfiSints  for  visa  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  face  approximately  a  1-year 
wait  for  issuance  of  a  visa.  Unlike  the 
system  devised  for  Eastern  Hemisphere 
immigration,  no  preference  or  priority 
system,  based  on  relationships  or  skills, 
is  applied  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  part  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1965, 
the  Congress  created  a  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Western  Hemisphere  immigra- 
tion. This  Commission  submitted  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  15,  1968.  It  is  time  to 
update  and  amplify  the  report  of  the 
Commission. 

Specifically,  our  purpose  will  be  to 
examine  the  socioeconomic  development 
of  the  constituent  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  their  past  and  pros- 
pective patterns  of  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Unemployment  in  the 
United  States  by  occupation  and  indus- 
try, particularly  in  the  southern  tier  of 
States  which  receive  the  bulk  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  immigration,  must  also 
be  analyzed.  The  neet^  for  establish- 
ment of  a  preference  ^ystgm  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  structure 
of  such  a  preference  system  will  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  a  per  country  numeri- 
cal limitation.  The  subcommittee  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  comments 


concerning  the  establishment  of  a  world- 
wide ceiling  and  unified  preference  sys- 
tem. 

Consequently,  the  subcommittee  will 
consider  the  application  of  the  present 
preierence  system  on  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  and  suggestions  as  to  modi- 
fication. 

The  subject  of  refugees  will  be  con- 
sidered as  it  pertains  to  the  preference 
system. 

The  sections  of  H.R.  9112,  H.R.  15092, 
and  H.R.  17370,  bills  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration a"nd  Nationality  Act  will  be 
considered  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to 
the  subject  of  inquiry. 

July  15  and  16  will  be  set  aside  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Later  in  the 
month,  the  subcommittee  will  hear  the 
testimony  of  officials  from  the  Depart- 
merit  of  State;  the  Department  of 
Labor;  the  Department  of  Justice; 
Richard  Scammons,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Select  Commission  on  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Immigration:  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Lawyers,  and  other  public  witnesses. 


ADM.  THOMAS  H.  MOORER,  NEW 
CHAIRMAN  OF  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF 

(1/Ir.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  selection  of  Adm.  Thomas 
H.  Moorer  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  one  of  President 
Nixon's  wisest  decisions.  The  appoint- 
ment assures  that  this  Nation's  military 
establishment  will  continue  to  be  in  high- 
ly capable  hands. 

The  President's  wisdom  was  further 
justified  when  Admiral  Moorer  gave  his 
final  address  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions during  July  1  change-of-command 
ceremonies  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
Mrs.  Andrews  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  those  ceremonies. 

Admiral  Moorer's  speech  to  the  fine 
young  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  on  that 
day  was  one  of  the  greatest  I  have  heard. 
Those  who  are  dedicated  to  a  strong  na- 
tional defense — modern  and  capable  of 
meeting  every  contingency — may  take 
great  strength  from  the  remarks  of  the 
new  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  remarkable  address, 
the  complete  text  of  which  is  provided 
below : 

Remarks  by  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer 

Secretary  Laird.  Secretary  Chafee,  Admiral 
Zumwalt,  Distinguished  Guests.  Midshipmen 
of  the  Naval  Academy — and.  particularly,  the 
many  old  and  dear  friends  I  see  here  today. 

I  am  sure  you  will  understand  when  I  say 
that  it  takes  considerable  self-control  not  to 
display  the  emotions  I  am  experiencing  thi.s 
morning.  This  colorful  ceremony  marks  a 
major  milestone  In  my  naval  career.  On  this 
day  I  win  bring  to  a  close  a  long  and.  to  me, 
very  satisfying  experience  in  the  greatest 
Navy  In  the  world. 

It  has  been  41  years  18  days  and  2  hours  to 
be  exact,  since  I  entered  the  Main  Gate  of 
this  fine  institution  only  to  be  greeted  by 
what  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  stem 
upper  classmen  and  the  solid  grey  walls  of 
Bancroft  Hall.  These  were  the  days  of  the 
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stock  market  crash,  bread  lines,  and  bank 
failures.  So  I  suppose  all  young  people,  re- 
gardless of  their  generation,  feel  that  their 
time  is  the  worst  time  of  all.  Paced  with  this 
uncertain  future  I  recall  that  my  one  burn- 
ing thought  was  that  I  must  not  fail  this 
great  opportunity— I  must  not  fail  my  par- 
ents— my  shipmates — or  my  Country. 

Sub.sequent  to  my  graduation  I  have  been 
in  a  position  to  observe  and  participate  m 
the  growth  of  our  great  Navy — the  gro\nh 
of  its  personnel  as  well  as  the  growth  of  :u 
ships — andr^measured  by  any  yardstick,  this 
growth  has  been  very  spectacular. 

Looking  b^k,  I  find  It  not  so  easy  to  reduce 
the  memories — the  dramatic  experiences— or 
the  lessons  l^rned  In  a  lifetime  into  a  few 
succinct  stateinents.  But,  for  instance,  I  am 
sure  Secretary  Laird  will  be  Interested  m  the 
fact  that  as  I  began  my  naval  career  our 
budget  was  $333  M,  destroyers  were  selling  for 
less  than  $3M.  and  aircraft  for  less  than 
S200,000.  Furthermore,  the  total  officer  anci 
enlisted  strength  combined  did  not  equal  ;ne 
officer  strength  of  recent  years.  And,  at  the 
Xaval  Academy,  we  had  just  two  electives— 
French  or  Spanish.  Admiral  Culvert  te:;s  .T.e 
iliat  there  are  in  excess  of  400  today 

But,  as  World  War  II  approached,  v.e  began 
to  grow  Into  a  two  ocean  Navy.  Subsequently, 
as  we  kept  pace  with  the  threat  and  wl'h 
expanding  technology  we  witnessed  rapid 
developments  in  such  highly  technical  fie'.ds 
as  nuclear  power,  missilery,  super-sonic  air- 
craft, and  advanced  electronics. 

I  have  watched  all  of  this  growth  with 
great  professional  Interest  and  with  great 
pride.  But,  aa  great  as  these  things  have 
been,  my  real  pride,  my  real  personal  satis- 
faction, and  my  real  admiration  flows  from 
the  capabilities,  courage,  dedication  and— 
above  all — the  integrity  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  together  to  make 
our  Navy  what  It  Is  today. 

So — In  looking  back — if  It  were  my  choice 
to  live  a  lifetime  over  again — I  would  not 
change  a  single  minute. 

So,  I  must  admit,  that  I  envy  those  young 
gentlemen  who,  today,  stand  where  I  stood. 
study  where  I  studied,  and  dream  where  I 
dreamed  here  at  Annapolis  a  very  short  40 
years  ago. 

I   am  certain   they  will   find — as  I  did— 
that  beyond  the  waters  edge — authority,  re-       ! 
spcmsibility     and     accountability — take    o.t 
meanings  found  no  where  else — on,  under 
or  above  the  face  of  this  earth. 

These  characteristics  are  not.  of  course. 
the  sole  properties  of  men  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships. 

But,  It  does  seem  that  lncre.^singly.  we 
are  hard  put  to  find  these  qualitier  where 
we  might  expect  them  to  be  and  where  they 
are  most  needed. 

The  Navy  Is  fortunate  to  have  these  quali- 
ties Insofar  as  our  young  sailors  and  marines 
are  concerned.  From  personal  observation  I 
Judge  today's  young  Navyman  and  Marine 
tt  have  few  equals.  If  any,  In  the  hlstorj*  of 
our  Service.  ^ 

In  superiority  of  Intellectual  expertise,  in 
the  ability  to  adapt  to  unknown  environ- 
ments; and  In  unlimited  courage,  they  have 
not  only  not  been  found  wanting — but  they 
have  written  new  chapters  In  all  our  books. 
They  carry  the  burden  worldwide  and,  par- 
ticularly. In  Southeast  Asia.  We  must  be 
mindful  that  the  cheers  from  the  sidelines 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  drowned  out— 
■  which  fact  makes  these  young  men  all  the 
more  remarkable. 

I  am  proud  and  humble  to  have  com- 
manded these  gallant,  quiet,  and  dedicated 
Sailors  and  Marines. 

On  this  July  day  In  these  colorful  sur- 
roundings. It  happens  that  I  hand  over  to 
my  most  able  and  respected  successor— Ad- 
miral Bud  Zumwalt — ^both  promise  and  some 
problems. 

I  believe  there  Is  much  promise  in  the  fact 
that  this  nation's  stake  In  the  oceans  hw 
come  to  the  fore. 


^g  gee— and  must  be  prepared  for— pop- 
ular national  opposition  to  what  critics  have 
called— foreign  military  involvements. 

^g  see— and  must  be  prepared  for — a  con- 
tinued decline  In  the  number  and  accessi- 
bility of  our  overseas  bases. 

^g  see — and  must  be  prepared  for — a  pos- 
sible decision  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  or  eliminate  Its  presence 
in  some  overseas  areas. 

^g  see— and  must  be  prepared  for— the 
probability  that  our  defense  budget  will 
continue  to  be  austere  and  minimal  in  tne 
years  just  ahead. 

'  Taken  together,  these  factors  and  circum- 
stances, many  of  which  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol, focus  renewed  attention  on  the  oceans 
0/  the  world. 

The  challenge  here  is  great;  transition 
from  proposals  to  plans  to  production— 
which  in  manv  cases  is  already  underway- 
must  take  into  account  political  as  well  as 
military  doctrine;  cost  accounting  as  well  as 
the  mathematics  of  hull  design  and  elec- 
tronic circuits;  domestic  conflict  from 
within— as  well  as  the  threat  from  without. 

I  am  fully  confident  that,  despite  these 
problems,  under  the  energetic  leadership  of 
Admiral  Zumwalt,  our  Navy  will  meet  this 
challenge  in  the  years  ahead.  Bud,  you  have 
my  very  best  wishes — we  are  all  behind  you. 

In  making  these  points  about  US.  sea- 
power,  I  am  ever-mindful — as  are  most 
Navymen — of  the  value  of  balanced  forces 
and  Joint  action.  If  my  position  on  this 
point  Is  not  well-known— It  certainly  should 

be. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  the  Navy  doe^- 
not  believe  In  a  single  strategy  or  a  single 
weapons  system. 

The  Navy  does  believe  that  the  coordi- 
nated combat  power  of  all  our  Armed  Forces 
is  required  in  any  type  of  overseas  conflict 
or  in  defense  of  the  United  States— and  we 
fully  recognize  the  Navy's  role  In  the  sup- 
port of  our  sister  Services. 

This  philosophy  Is  not  new.  It  is  one  of 
long-standing  and  one  that.  If  wisdom  pre- 
vails, will  guide  us  safely  into  the  future. 
(PAUSE) 

With  respect  to  the  few  problems  I  am 
leaving  behind  our  Admiral  Zumwalt,  I 
think  they  are  primarily  reflected  In  what  I 
would  call  "new  attitudes"  in  our  Country. 

So  in  dealing  with  these  new  attitudes  1 
believe  that  wisdom,  cool  heads  and  thick 
skins  will  serve  us  more  often  as  not  as  we 
undertake  what  has  started  out  as  a  rough 
voyage  into  the  middle  70's. 

The  most  significant  syndrome  affecting 
our  perspective  today  is  often  called  "antl- 
mlUtarlsm."  I  look  on  It  more  as  "antt- 
conmion  sense."  I  believe  common  sense  Is 
lacking  when  the  range  of  possible  inten- 
tions, rather  than  the  capabilities,  of  an  In- 
tractable and  unpredictable  potential  ad- 
versary Is  used  by  some  In  evaluating  or  de- 
evaluatlng  our  defense  requirements.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  over  the  weakening 
Impact  which  a  series  of  budget  cuts  is  hav- 
ing— and  can  have — upon  our  defense  pos- 
ture. Unfortunately,  there  are  many  of  our 
citizens— In  and  out  of  government— who 
seem  to  think  that  the  Defense  budget  repre- 
sents a  Btorehotise  of  imllmlted  funds  which 
can  be  drawn  upon — ^tlme  and  time  again — to 
solve  any  fiscal  problem.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Our  cuts  have  already  been  severe.  Inflation — 
combined  with  the  modern  day  cost  of  per- 
sonnel— have  reduced  the  buying  power  of 
the  Defense  budget  to  the  point  where  we 
are  headed  below  our  previous  peacetime 
spending  rate — despite  the  fact  we  are  fight- 
ing a  war. 

So,  to  me.  It  is  an  alarming  paradox  that 
we  are  weakening  our  defenses  to  such  a 
degree  at  the  same  time  that  others  are 
making  very  slgnlflcant  build-ups.  It  Is  time 
that  the  citizens  of  our  Country  recognize 
thU  fact. 

The  Defense  Budget  Is  not  a  panacea  to 
oure  all  domestic  Ills.  Of  course,  all  recognize 


the  many  things  yet  to  be  done  inside  our 
great  Country.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
never  forget  that  In  international  games- 
manship there  is  no  prize  for  second  place.  If 
we  do  not  provide  for  the  security  of  our 
Country,  all  other  problems  become  moot. 

So.  my  friends,  from  my  remarks  your 
thoughts"  may  now  be  that  today  "I  have 
hauled  a  lot  of  coal  to  Newcastle"  and.  un- 
doubtedly so.  I  have  planned  It  that  way— 
since  this  Is  my  last  appearance  in  a  "salt 
water"  role.  I  am  grateful  to  Admiral  Cal- 
vert that  It  has  happened  on  the  s^ps  of 
Bancroft  Hall  where  It  all  began  JusMO  years 
ago. 

My  final  assignment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations has  been  an  experience  I  shall  never 
forget— and  I  am  sure  I  have  learned  far 
more  than  I  have  taught. 

I  have  learned  that  one  In  such  a  position 
must  persuade  and  lead  rather  than  blindly 
demand  and  push. 

I  have  learned  that  no  matter  what  au- 
thority he  mav  have  on  the  books  In  a  legal 
sense,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  never 
looks  good  If  those  who  work  for  and  support 
him  do  not  want  him  to  look  good.  And  I 
have  learned,  that  the  Navy  Is  far  more  than 
a  cold  organization— it  is  an  Institution- 
manned  by  men  and  women  who  demand  the 
very  highest  code  of  conduct  and  perform- 
ance from  their  seniors  and  who.  In  return, 
give  forth  with  unlimited  loyalty  and  pro- 
fessional support  towards  the  achievement  of 
a  common  goal. 

So.  at  this  time.  I  will  simply  close  my 
remarks  bv  acknowledging  those  who  have 
done  so  much  for  me  In  the  years  gone  by. 

First,  to  Secretary  Lalrd  and  Secretary 
Chafee  I  express  my  warm  appreciation  for 
their  gifted  and  dedicated  leadership  In  the 
Department  of  Defense.  They  deserve  the 
loyal  and  profound  support  of  all  of  us  In 
uniform— as  well  as  some  200  million  other 
Americans  we  are  dedicated  to  protect. 

To  Admiral  Chick  Clarey— and  all  of  my 
Staff  in  the  entire  Washington  complex— my 
appreciation  for  their  hard  work,  their  honest 
opinions  freely  rendered— and  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  goal  we  all  seek — that  Is — the 
maximum  combat  readiness  of  our  forces 
afloat. 

To  our  men  In  our  shipyards,  aircraft 
factories,  laboratories,  and  all  the  bases 
ashore — Industrial  and  military  alike — my 
thanks  for  providing  the  vital  support  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  Fleet  modern  and  on  the 

move. 

To  the  men  who  man  our  ships  at  sea 
with  such  courage,  physical  stamina,  dedica- 
tion and  jvist  plain  guts,  my  gratitude  for 
making  possible  the  seapower— so  vital  to  the 
security  of  these  United  States  of  America. 

To  my  many  old  friends  who  have  Joined 
us  todav,  mv  deep  appreciation.  Your  pres- 
ence has  added  warmth  and  meaning  on, 
what  to  me,  is  a  very,  very  special  occasion 

I  might  also  pass  on  to  the  young  Midship- 
men who  I  am  happy  to  see  here  today— that 
as  the  face  the  challenges  of  the  future— 
they  should  never  fall  to  remind  themselves 
and  others — of  these  basic  tenents  of  their 
chosen  profession: 

For  an  Island  nation  such  as  ours,  strength 
at  sea  is  indispensable. 

For  an  island  nation  such  as  ours,  a  Navy- 
second  to  none — Is  a  necessity  and  not  a 
luxury,  and 

An  Island  nation  such  as  ours,  with  a  Navy 
second  to  others  may  not  long  exist. 

Finally — &o  one,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction, 
has  ever  described  adequately  the  "taken  for 
granted"  role  of  a  good  and  true  Navy  wife. 
Although  I  may  try  In  the  case  of  Carrie. 
I  shall  fall  far  short  of  any  true  expression 
of  her  strength,  her  steadfastness,  and  her 
faith — of  her  wisdom,  her  convictions  and  her 
humor. 

Some  men  have  wives  that  make  them 
successful  and  some  men  have  wives  that 
make  them  happy.  Carrie  does  both.  I  readily 
acknowledge   that   such   success   as   I   have 


attained  as  well  as  the  grtat  happiness  I  have 
experienced  for  so  many  years,  ir.  so  many 
places,  and  under  so  many  differeiu  and  de- 
manding circumstances,  is  due  entirely  to  her 
love  and  loyal  support. 

As  a  postscript.  I  suppose  I  si.ould  say 
s.i!neth!r.g  about  myself.  As  this  day  ap- 
proached. I  asked  myself:  "Just  what  have  / 
accomplished?"  I  finally  concluded  that,  1: 
nothing  more.  I  have — with  clear  con- 
science— supported  the  things  that  I  thought 
were  nglit  and  opposed  the  things  I  thought 
were  wrong.  In  the  years  ahead  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  Just  that. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you  all. 


JOSEPH  S.  RANSMEIER:  IT  IS 
UNIVERSITY  LEADERS  AND  PAR- 
TISAN POLITICIANS  WHO  ARE 
DIVIDING    US    ON    VIETNAM 

CMr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneoui  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  5  or  6  weeks  that  Cambodia  was 
recently  a  "major  issue,"  we  were  all 
innundated  with  letters,  telegrams,  and 
visitors,  most  of  which  were  highly  emo-  * 
tional  in  tone.  Those  of  us  who  read  our 
mail,  and  most  of  us  did.  could  not  help 
but  note  the  imreasoning  quality  of  some 
of  the  correspondence.  The  theme  on 
both  sides  was  largely  one  of  slogans: 
"get  out  now,"  "support  the  amendment 
to  end  the  war."  or  just  "support  our 
President." 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's moves,  were  playing  very  hea\'ily 
on  their  academic  credentials.  At  least 
one  went  so  far  as  to  bluntly  say: 

Support  the  view  of  the  better  informed 
(sic)  people  of  your  district. 

Which  sounded  all  too  much  like  a 
call  for  a  new  voting  requirement  of  in- 
telligence or  education. 

Perhaps  with  more  hope  than  realism, 
I  had  thought  that  our  universities  would 
encourage  a  search  for  knowledge  and 
would  provide  us  all  with  thoughtful  re- 
flection on  the  facts  which  emerged.  In- 
stead we  were  treated  to  emotional 
claims  that  the  Thieu  regime  is  a  dic- 
tatorship— ignoring  the  fact  that  it  Is 
passing  out  guns  by  the  thousands  to  the 
populace;  that  the  United  States  is  the 
aggressor  in  Vietnam— ignoring  the  fact 
of  systematic  Vietcong  slaughters  in 
places  briefly  held  by  them,  like  Hue: 
that  we  could  not  trust  President  Nixon 
to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Cambodia 
by  July  1— not  justified  then  and  now 
proven  to  be  absolutely  wrong,  ad  nau- 
seam. 

Based  on  this  backgroimd,  I  was  pleas- 
antly surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  a 
friend  and  constituent  Joseph  S.  Rans- 
meier  of  Hopkinton,  N.H.  Joe  wrot«  from 
a  diversified  background.  He  holds  a 
Ph.  D.  in  economics  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  was  professor  of  economics  at 
Dartmouth  College  for  7  years.  From  this 
point  he  wtnt  back  to  school  to  get  a 
juris  doctor  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  then  to  join  one  of  the 
leading  law  firms  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  has  been  a  partner  since  1958. 
Additionally,  he  was  a  school  board  mem- 
ber for  6  years,  and  is  now  in  his  seventh 
year  as  selectman  of  his  hometown  of 
Hopkinton. 
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Joe  Hansmeier's  letter  is  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  articulate  of  all  the 
letters  I  have  received  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Cambodia  crisis.  He  makes 
a  number  of  veiy  telling  points  about  op- 
ponents of  the  war  and  the  quality  of 
their  opposition.  It  is  the  leaders  from 
the  universities  and  partisan  politicians 
who  are  dividing  us,  he  says,  and  I  think 
he  may  be  right. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  letter  from 
my  friend  and  constituent  Joseph  S. 
Ransmeier,  of  Hopkinton,  N.H.: 

Concord,   N.H  .   May  31.   1970. 
Hon.  James  C.  Clevex.^nd. 
House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Well  Intentloned  persons  eager 
for  peafe,  as  we  all  are.  hope  to  promote 
peace  oy  the  adoption  of  such  legislation  as 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  and  the  Mc- 
Govern  amendment  But  it  Is  an  Illusion  to 
think  that  such  legislation  would  hein  to 
bring  peace.  True  peace  in  Southeast  Mia 
may  be  established  in  either  of  two  wayl^ 
By  the  gradual  creation  of  a  stable  balance^ 
of  forces  or  by  some  sort  of  negotiated  settle- ^ 
ment  (which,  Itself,  would  probably  not  be 
ptTectlve  if  not  backetl  up  by  a  balance  of 
forces).  Neither  woulcT  be  helped  by  Con- 
gressional ,iction  requiring  the  withdrawal 
of  American  support  from  South  Vietnam 
at  any  fixed  date,  nor  by  a  mandate  advising 
Hanoi  that  communist  sanctuary  retreats 
beyond  established  combat  zones  will  be  in- 
violate. American  withdrawal  should  and 
will  come.  But  peace  will  best  be  served  if  it 
is  accomplished  consistently  with  thesteadllv 
improving  milit.iry  situation  and  the  grow- 
ing ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Meanwhile,  American  flexi- 
bility in  the  field  should  be  retained  to  en- 
sure security  both  for  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese.  Indeed,  the  present  campaign 
against  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  shows 
how  crucially  Important  such  freedom  of 
action  is. 

Contrary  to  the  policies  suggested  above, 
much  of  academic  America  is  engaged  in  a 
liighly  organized  campaign  advocating  adop- 
tion of  legislation  to  require  troop  with- 
drawals, cut  off  funds  for  the  war,  and  pro- 
hibit future  Cambodian  operations.  While 
the  views  of  informed  scholars  are  always 
deserving  of  consideration,  in  this  instance 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  conduct  of  academic 
.\merica  Is  not  to  its  credit,  for  It  has  al- 
lowed an  intensely  emotional  reaction  to 
C'lmbodia  and  Kent  State  to  govern  its  con- 
duct find  to  generate  an  Intellectual  environ- 
ment on  the  campuses  in  which  freedom  of 
thought  and  expres.=ion  cannot  operate.  This 
IS  truly  dangerous.  I  would  cite  as  an  illus- 
tration those  ii*nerous  schools  which  set 
I'P  special  one- week  cram  courses  on  the 
cri-e.=  of  the  day  iii  which  many  students 
r-irticipated  In  place  of  attending  their  usual 
classes  Having  in  mind  that  the  organizers 
of  these  programs  began  with  a  proclaimed 
fense  of  outrage  over  administration  policy 
and  that  the  programs  ended  with  seminars 
on  techniques  of  political  action.  Including 
.idvice  as  to  hair  cuts,  student  appearance 
during  individual  canvassing  and  maniier  of 
approach  to  voters  and  legislators,  true  "edu- 
cation" in  the  sense  of  free  Inquiry  was  not 
the  goal  cf  ^\\ci\  programs. 

Rather  they  were  training  session.s  in- 
tended to  give  background  information  and 
lessons  m  the  arts  of  persuasion  to  make 
etTective  the  predetermined  campaign  for 
political  action.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  arguments  in  support  of 
"peace"  legislation  have  Ignored  material 
facts  and  have  misrepresented  others.  For 
example,  they  treat  the  war  as  a  hopeless 
project,  entirely  disregarding  the  progress 
made  in  the  last  two  years  and  the  extent  to 
which  peace  and  security  today  have  already 
been   brought   to  most  of   South   Vietnam. 


I  Recently  returned  GI's  and  even  occasional 
New  York  Times  despatches  during  the  past 
\ear  benr  this  out,  i  They  say  all  Vietnamese 
jvre  alike,  north  and  south  being  kept  apart 
only   by   us,   utterly   disregarding  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees  who  fled  from 
the  north  and  the  fact  that  the  Viet  Cong 
terror   over   tlie   years   has   convinced   most 
oouth  Vietnamese  that  the  communists  are 
not  their  liberators  but  rather  their  enemies. 
No  doubt  this  is   why  North   Vietnam  has 
rejected   free  elections,  even  under  respon- 
sible imeriiatioual  auspices.  They  use  such 
slogans  as  "the  Wtir  Is  Immoral,"  or  "South- 
east Asia  for  soutiieast  Asians,"  disregarding 
Uie  immorality  that  would  be  involved  if  we 
were  to  abandon  South  Vietnam  before  it  has 
h.id  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  build  up  its 
own  forces  to  hold  ofl  Hanoi,  aided  as  it  is 
by  equipment  from  Russia  aiid  China.  It  is 
crucial    to    this    issue    to   recall    that    South 
Vieyiam  wished  to  build  up  its  own  military 
and  air  power  long  before  we  allowed  it  to 
do   so.   Our  delay   in  starting  this  program 
puts  a  burden  on  us  now  to  remain  in  South 
Vietnam  so  long  as   the  South   Vietnamese 
ire  striving  and  appear  to  be  rapidly  acquir- 
ing  the    power    to   sustain    themselves.    The 
students  and  professors  also  attack  the  Pres- 
ident for  moving  against  Hanoi's  sanctuaries 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
frontier  in  areas  of  Ciunbodia  under  the  con- 
trol  of   Hanoi,   not  of  the  Cambodian  sov- 
ereign, and  they  charge  that  this  is  compa- 
rable to  an  attack  on  mainland  China.  Surely 
it  tftjiot.  Tliey  conveniently  disregard  Hanoi's 
long  standing  occupation   of  neutral   Cam- 
bodia, the  fact  that  Hanoi  was  already  en- 
gaged in  killing  Cambodians  before  the  Pres- 
ident moved  against   the  North  Vietnamese 
in  that  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness  of   the  Cambodian  campaign   in 
impairing   Hanoi's   capacity    to    kill    Ameri- 
can.s  and  Soutii  Vietnamese  over  the  months 
.iliead  can  now  scarcely  be  disputed. 

It  is  not  President  Nixon  who  is  divldint; 
the  country  at  this  time.  He  is  committed  to 
withdrawing  our  troops,  ending  the  war. 
and  achieving  a  peace  which  will  secure  the 
safely  of  our  friends  in  South  Vietnam.  More 
cannot  be  asked— yet  leaders  from  our  Uni- 
versities and  partisan  politicians  are  divid- 
ing the  nation  by  grasping  this  moment  to 
attack  the  war  and  the  President's  conduct 
of  it.  The  case  for  the  President's  policies  in 
souiiieast  Asia  and  the  importance  of  unit- 
ing the  country  behind  him  to  face  not  only 
southe;v>t  Asia,  but  the  entire  world  scene, 
is  too  great  for  petty  politics  to  prevail. 
America  will  be  best  served  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Cooper-Church,  McGoverii.  and  all  siml- 
l.ir  Congressional  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  Vietnamese  war  at  this  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  S.  Ransmeier. 


MAFIA  WAR  ON  THE  A.  &  P. 

( Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  iJermission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
organized  crime  affects  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  but  most  Americans  are  not  keenly 
aware  of  this  except  for  a  vasue  fear  of 
crime  that  has  swept  the  entire  Nation. 

For  east  coast  executives  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.— A.  &  P.— 
however,  the  depredations  of  organized 
crime  have  become  all  to  real.  The  A.  &  P. 
has,  in  fact,  become  a  target  for  mob- 
sters bent  on  forcing  the  A.  &  P.  to  do 
business  with  one  of  their  business  asso- 
ciates. 

A.  &  P.'s  refusal  to  stock  and  sell  the 
product  of  this  business  associate  of  the 
mobsters  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  A.  &  P. 


warehouse  fires  believed  to  have  been  set 
by  arsonists.  We  have  also  seen  the  cold- 
blooded killing  of  three  A.  &  P.  store  man- 
agers in  the  east.  Tw^o  of  these  A.  &  p 
store  managers  were  slain  in  New  York 
City  in  just  the  past  2  weeks. 

Writer  Eugene  H.  Methvin  has  detailed 
the  story  of  the  mobster's  war  against 
the  A.  &  P.  in  an  article  in  the  July 
edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

The  account  •'came  to  my  attention 
when  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mrs.  Lottie 
Jaehnig,  wrote  me  and  urged  that  the 
House  take  swift  action  on  S.  30,  the 
Senate-approved  organized  crime  control 
bill,  so  that  the  Justice  Department  can 
wage  more  effective  war  against  mobsters. 

It  so  happens  that  Mrs  Jaehnig's  son, 
Howard  T.  Jaehnig.  is  the  national  di- 
rector of  personnel  and  industrial  rela- 
tions for  A.  &  P.,  with  offices  in  New- 
York.  So,  says  Mrs.  Jaehnig,  the  shock- 
ing account  of  the  mobsters'  war  against 
the  A.  &  P.  is  "not  news"  to  her. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  sure  that  millions 
of  Americans  agree  with  writer  Eugene 
Methvin  and  my  constituent,  Mr.  Jaeh- 
nig, that  the  Justice  Department  should 
be  given  every  legitimate  weapon  to  fight 
organized  crime. 

The  Senate  passed  its  organized  crime 

control  bill,  S.  30,  last  January  23.  It  is 

w-y  disturbing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 

,/House  hearings  on  S.  30  did  not  begin 

until  last  May  20. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  speed  passage  of  S.  30  or  sim- 
ilar legislation.  The  lives  of  decent  Amer- 
icans are  at  stake. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  Reader's  Digest  article  describ- 
ing the  mobsters'  war  against  the  A.  &  P. 
The  article  follows: 

Mafia  War  on  the  A.  &  P. 
(By  Eugene  H.  Methvin) 

Never  have  the  Mafia's  power,  greed  and 
ruthlessness  been  so  awesomely  demon- 
strated as  In  the  war  one  of  Its  families  de- 
clared on  the  nation's  largest  food  retailer, 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (A.  &  P.  i , 
and  on  the  welfare  and  pocketbooks  of  the 
ten  million  American  families  that  shop  at 
A.  &  P.'s  4700  stores.  The  story  Is  complex 
and  tragic,  and  it  does  not  yet  have  an  end- 
ing. But  Americans  must  understand  such 
murky  episodes  If  they  are  to  weigh  wisely 
the  desperate  pleas  of  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities for  more  legal  weapons  and  man- 
power in  the  struggle  to  protect  the  public 
against  Mafia  predators. 

Consider   the   cast    of   characters: 

The  Catena  brothers,  Jerry  and  Gene,  by 
1964  were  In  command  of  the  nation's  sec- 
ond large.st  Cosa  Nostra  family.  Acting 
Boss  Jerry,  a  dapper  New  Jersey  businessman. 
controlled  criminal  and  legitimate  enter- 
prises worth  well  over  ten  million  dollars, 
and  could  pull  strings  reaching  even  into 
the  New  Jersey  legislature  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. His  top  aide.  Gene,  operated  a  cozy 
little  racket  from  his  "Best  Sales  Co."  office 
in  Newark.  His  pitch:  signing  brokerage 
agreements  with  manufacturers  for  a  slice 
of  their  sales  In  return  for  using  his  "con- 
tacts" to  promote  their  products. 

The  Catena  brothers'  "salesmen"  were 
such  Cosa  Nostra  members  as  Joe  Pecora, 
racketeering  boss  of  the  6000-member  Team- 
ster Local  863.  whose  vicious  criminal  record 
dates  back  30  years,  and  Irving  Kaplan,  a 
non-Mafia  associate  who  as  boss  of  the  9700- 
member  Amalgamated  Meatcutters  Local  464 
was  one  of  the  highest-paid  union  local  ex- 
ecutives In  the  United  States.  Both  Pecora's 
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and   Kaplan's    union    members    worked    for 

the  A.  &:  P. 

Nathan  Sobol.  an  ambitious  Paterson'  N.J., 
Manufacturer,  built  his  North  American 
Chemical  Corp,  iNACCi  from  a  tiny  coin- 
operated  laundry  chain  into  a  tliree-million- 
dollar-a-year  business,  manufacturing  and 
packaging  detergent  for  supermarket  chains 
to  sell  under  their  own  hotise-brand  labels. 

SALES    PITCH,    WITH    PRESSURE 

In  1964,  Sobol  learned  that  the  A  <k  P  in- 
te.^ded  to  market  detergent  under  its  own 
lube:  .'.n  old  friend  introduced  G^no  Catena 
to  Sobol  as  a  "broker"  who  might  help  him 
land  the  A  &  P  account — which  would  triple 
N.'iCC's  gross  ."-ales  The  two  soon  signed  a 
bizarre  ten-year  .agreement  giving  Catena  a 
slice  of  all  sales  by  Sobol's  company.  To 
Cate:ia.  the  A  &  P  account  alone  would  have 
meant  an  estimated  $1,500,000.  acbol  also 
threvv  in  an  option  on  40.000  shares  of 
NACC  stock,  which  would  soar  iu  price  .1  the 
A  &  P  deal  worked  out.  But  he  quickly 
learned  not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into  what 
sales  efforts  Catena  would  make  in  his  be- 
half. "That's  my  business!"  the  Maiioso 
growled. 

Catena  had  reason  to  believe  he  could  "sell" 
A  k  P.  In  the  early  1950s,  after  ngluiiig  off 
unions  a.s  King  as  possible.  A  &  Pa  top  exec- 
utives delivered  10.000  new  members  and 
J50U000  a  year  in  dues  into  Kaplans  Amal- 
gam.ited  Meatcutters.  In  return.  A  Iv:  P  got 
a  contract  that  sa\ed  the  company,  by  its 
own  estimate,  se\eral  million  dollars. 

Now.  Kaplan  w.is  to  begin  negotiations  in 
a  lev.-  montns  on  a  new  A  Ar  P  contra?t  for 
his  Local  464  members.  Pecora  agreed  to  add 
pressure  by  keeping  liis  Tcjmsters  from 
orcs.ciug  K.ipl.in's  picket  lines  if  it  came  to 
a  s.iowdowu.  Faced  with  such  pressure,  why 
■  wotildn't  the  A  &  P  stock  Sobol's  detergent. 

When  Sobol  walked  into  A  &  Ps  executive 
suite  high  in  Manhattan's  Graybar  Building, 
he  was  impressed  by  the  reception  he  got. 
He  made  his  standard  sales  pit<"h  and  left  a 
detergent  sample  for  testing.  A  (^  P's  top 
executives  were  impressed,  too.  Of  12  manu- 
f.icturers  seeking  their  detergent  btislness, 
Sobol  was  the  only  one  to  make  his  appoint- 
ment through  union  chief  Kaplan,  who 
would  soon  be  bargaining  for  thousands  of 
iheir  employes,  Kaplan  personally  "recom- 
mended" his  "friend's"  oroduct  to  the  A  &  P 
labor-relations  director  and  division  presi- 
dent. And,  for  good  measure,  Joe  Pecora 
added  his  endorsement.  He  did  not  have  to 
remind  A  &  P  executives  that  a  Teamster 
strike  led  by  him  had  cost  the  company 
.=evea  million  dollars. 

"KICK    A.    &    p.'s    BRAINS    OUT!" 

Unexpectedly.  A  &  P  stalled.  Months  passed. 
Catena  paced,  and  squawked  about  the  thou- 
sands of  boxes  of  detergent  piling  up  in  the 
N.ACC  warehouse.  What  wa,<:  wrong? 

To  Kaplan's  phone  calls  from  Newark,  the 
men  in  the  Graybar  Building  answered  eva- 
sively that  the  A  &  P's  laboratory  was  still 
testing  samples.  This  enraged  Gene  Catena. 
To  Kaplan  and  brother  Jerry  he  growled, 
"We'll  kick  A  &  P's  brains  out!" 

John  Mossner,  a  store  manager  :n  the 
•«^ronx,  knew  nothing  of  Gene  Catena's  sales- 
manship or  of  the  A  &  P's  marketing  plans 
when  two  "hoods"  came  into  his  store  one 
day  in  December  1964.  They  asked  him  to 
stock  a  detergent  they  touted.  He  politely 
referred  them  to  his  division  headquarters. 
He  did  not  relate  their  visit  to  an  accident 
that  occurred  a  few  days  later.  After  closing 
the  store  that  day,  he  saw  two  men  in  the 
parking  lot  about  to  hurl  firebombs  on  the 
foof  "Hey,  what  are  you  doing?"  Mossner 
yelled  They  ran.  dropping  what  turned  out 
'0  be  plastic  bottles  filled  with  gasoline  Five 
hours  later,  an  A  &  P  store  two  miles  away 
burned  mysteriously — as  had  two  others  in 
recent  months. 

Mossner  said  nothing  to  his  wife  or  em- 


ployes, but  he  worried.  On  January  23.  1965, 
an  assistant  A  cfc  P  manager  m  Brockl\  n  wa.'- 
gunned  down  gangland-style.  Mo.ssner  qu.etly 
met  with  Investigators  who  were  probing  tlie 
Mafia's  control  of  the  A  Ac  P's  cartage  con- 
tracts. Tliey  showed  him  photographs  of 
kncwn  Mafia  "iorche-'=." 

Albert  Joseph  Maselll  was  the  man  whose 
photo  Mossner  Identified  as  one  of  the  men 
he  had  seen.  At  age  44.  Maselli  had  spent 
17  of  his  preceding  24  adult  years  in  jail  on 
convictions  from  arson  to  rape.  iHe  is  cur- 
rently serving  a  nfc-plus-30-years  prison  sen- 
tence for  the  torture-murder  of  a  77-year- 
old  widow.  I  A  professional  "torch."  MascUi 
worked  for  Nick  ("The  Garbage  King")  Ra- 
tenni,  a  Catena  mobster  who  controlled  90 
percent  of  the  gurbage-renK>val  business  in 
New  'Vork's  Westchester  County. 

On  the  evening  of  February  5,  1965.  Moss- 
ner drove  home  to  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. Stepping  from  his  car.  he  heard  a  ^•oice 
say  from  the  darkened  doorway.  "Hey,  Mosf- 
ner!"  John  Mossner  turned  and  got  a  .22  slug 
m  the  stomach.  Surprisingly,  he  charged, 
chasing  the  startled  gunman  down  the  drive- 
way, yelling.  "Help!  Help!  Stop  him."  At  the 
curb,  the  gunman  jumped  into  a  waiting  get- 
away car.  Mossner  lunged  and  threw  a  punch. 
Th'^n.  as  the  car  puHed  away,  he  and  the  gun- 
man grappled.  Another  shot  hit  Mossner  in 
the  chest.  The  gunman  locked  his  arms 
arotind  Mossncr's  head,  put  the  gun  to  his 
brow,  fired  two  shots.  Mossner  died  instantly. 

"rT   WOULD  BE  SMART" 

As  police,  unaware  of  any  Mafia  implica- 
tion, puzzled  over  the  seemingly  motiveless 
murder  cf  an  A  &  P  store  manager,  Gene 
Catena  fumed  in  his  Newark  office:  'When 
is  A  i:  P  gonna  get  the  message?  '  His  •sales- 
men." meanwhile,  were  busy.  "Who  tlie  hell 
is  running  the  organization?"  Kaplan 
growled  to  A  &  P's  labor-relations  executive. 
'I  want  Sobol  to  get  the  detergent  business!" 
By  telephone,  Pecora  hauled  an  A  i:  P  man 
out  of  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
hearing  in  Connecticut.  "It  would  be  smart." 
he  advised,  "if  you  handled  that  product." 

On  April  5.  1965.  A  &  Ps  top  executives 
got  the  first  hard  proof  tliat  they  were  un- 
der deliberate  attack:  a  fire  marshal,  sifting 
smoldering  ruins  in  another  burned  store, 
found  the  distinct  remains  of  Molotov-cock- 
tall  firebombs.  This  "message"  sent  the  A  & 
P's  high  command  flying  straight  to  the 
Justice  Department,  where  the  whole  story 
was  discussed.  (The  A  &  P  had.  at  Icng  last. 
a  laboratory  report:  of  the  12  manufacturers' 
samples  tested.  Sobol's  NACC  detergent  rated 
lowest.) 

Justice  Department  lawyers  saw  a  clear- 
cut  case  of  labor  extortion,  conspiracy  and 
violation  of  federal  labor  laws.  But  they  had 
a  problem.  Important  information  on  tlie 
plottings  of  the  Catena  brothers  liad  been 
picked  up  by  an  FBI  "bug  "  planted  in  Gene 
Catena's  oflBce  wall  as  part  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  F.  Kennedy's  drive  on  organized 
crime.  To  reveal  information  obtained  by 
this  bug"  would  destroy  it  as  a  source  ol 
intelligence  on  Mafia  machinations.  And 
there  was  an  even  more  difficult  legal  prob- 
lem: Congress  had  never  either  authorized 
or  outlawed  electronic  bugging,  and  federal 
courts  had  refused  to  admit  electronic  inter- 
cepts as  evidence  in  criminal  cases.  Whether 
the  government  could  prove  the  conspiracy 
without  the  tapes  of  the  Catenas'  plottings 
was  doubtful. 

Force  and  Counterforce  Meanwhile,  the 
squeeze  on  A  &  P  was  growing  desperate. 
When  labor  negotiations  began  on  June  15, 
1965.  Kaplan  pounded  the  table  with  out- 
rageous demands.  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials and  A  &  P's  high  command  decided 
to  squeeze  back. 

"You're  not  going  to  get  our  business," 
Sobol  was  told.  "We  don't  like  your  Mafia 
connections."  Sobol  sputtered  and  threat- 
ened to  sue  for  libel.  Next  day.  both  Kaplan 


and  Pecora  angrily  telephoned  the  Graybar 
Building  to  say  that  Sobol  was  "insulted" 
and  had  better  get  a  retractioi-.  and  an 
apology 

But  S  )bol  never  sued — and  the  A  i:  P  never 
apologized.  Instead,  Kaplan  scheduled  a 
strike  vote  for  all  New  York  area  employes. 
So,  on  July  21, 1965.  ten  days  before  the  union 
contract  expired,  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Mor- 
genthau  summoned  boss  Jerry  Catena  before 
a  Foley  Square  grand  Jury.  Catena  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  grilled  on  his  "deter- 
gent marketing  methods"  To  every  ques'iou 
he  droned  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  Afterward,  a 
toufth  Justice  Department  official  Invited 
Catena  to  lunch.  Thtimping  a  hard  knuckle 
on  the  gangster's  chest,  he  growled,  "Lay  off 
the  A  fc  P- -or  else."  'I'm  sorry."  Catena 
mumbled.  "I'm  getting  out  of  detergents." 

Simultaneously.  A  .'.:  P's  la'oor  negotiator 
delivered  a  blunt  message  to  Kaplan:  the 
FBI  was  investigating  Kaplan  for  violating 
federal  labor-e.\tortion  laws  by  using  his 
union  position  to  force  an  inferior  product 
into  A  &  P's  store  shelves. 

Five  days  after  Catena's  grand  jury  ap- 
j>e&rance.  Kaplan  came  to  the  'oargaining 
table  and  inked  a  contract  that  the  A  &  P 
had  offered  ten  weeks  before.  Everyone 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  For  that  same 
month  Preoident  Johnson  had  forbidden  all 
FBI  electronic  surveillance  except  in  na- 
tional-security cases,  thus  wrecking  the  anti- 
Mafia  Intelligence  ellort  pushed  by  Robert 
Kennedy. 

THE    FLAMED    MOUNT 

For  two  years  A  i:  P  had  no  further 
trouble.  Then,  on  December  31.  1967.  the  A  & 
P's  giant  warenouse  in  Elmsford,  NY.,  sud- 
denly exploded  in  flames — a  total  loss  of  $18.- 
800.UOO.  At  first,  no  one  linked  the  fire  to 
A  i:  P's  previous  arson  troubles.  But.  on 
April  6.  1968.  just  as  the  night  shift  was 
clocking  out  of  the  big^  Queens  warehouse 
serving  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  all  Long  Is- 
land, a  building  guard  discovered  a  raging 
blaze  in  a  second-floor  cereal  section  Minutes 
later,  the  first  fire  comapny  to  arrive  found 
a  second,  and  entirely  separate  blaze  (  n  the 
first  floor.  "Obvious  arson."  concluded  the  fire 
marshal.  The  warehouse  was  a  slx-mii;:on- 
dollar  lo-ss 

Within  hours.  Queens  County  Chief  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  Fred  J,  Ludwig 
called  together  fire  marshals  and  t!ie  top 
organized  crime  experts  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department's  Criminal  Intelligence 
Division,  one  of  the  Mafia's  oldest  and  most 
successlul  antagonists.  Minutes  before  the 
Queens  warehouse  blaze,  Ludwig's  investiga- 
tors learned,  11  employes  had  gathered  in 
the  coffee  room  and  engaged  in  a  bit  ct  horse- 
play prior  to  clocking  out.  One  employe. 
Jimmy  Castorina.  19,  had  been  elsewhere. 
When  his  foreman  had  gone  looking  lor  hlni, 
he  found  Castorina  coming  downstairs,  ap- 
parently from  the  second  floor,  where  the 
first  fire  was  discovered.  Ludwig's  detectives 
concluded  that  Castorina  alone  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  set  the  two  fires 

A  dope  addict,  Castorina  lived  with  his 
mother  and  her  paramour,  his  "Uncle"  Phil 
Ingrassia,  a  long-time  A  &  P  emplove  Per- 
haps to  clear  his  owTi  sklrta,  Castorina  told 
detectives  a  lot  about  this  "uncle."  whose  job 
it  was  to  let  and  supervise  A  k  P's  cartage 
contracts  with  Nick  Ratennl  and  other 
Catena  mobsters. 

Investigators  discovered  that,  nine  weeks 
after  the  Elmsford  fire.  Ingrassia  had  depos- 
ited $5,075  in  a  new  bank  account,  bringing 
his  total  bank  balances,  which  liad  been 
$64  63  in  January  1966.  to  over  $22,600  In 
March  1968.  Ingrassia  was  earning  $9,000  a 
year  at  the  time. 

"They  wanted  to  burn  this  place  a  long 
time,"  Uncle  Phil  allegedly  had  remarked  the 
morning  after  the  Elmsford  warehouse  fire, 
according     to     Castorina      And     Castorina 
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claimed  he  overheard  Ingrassla  tell  his  moth- 
er. "Garden  City's  next." 

The  Garden  City,  L.I..  warehouse  was  the 
A  &  ?s  !ar?est  remaining  storage  facility. 
Iti  loss  would  wreck  the  company's  entire 
dlbtnbunon  system  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
sUiies.  where  42  percent  of  its  stores  are 
located.         ^ 

"One  jnore  warehouse  Tire  and  we're  out  of 
business  on  the  East  Coast."  an  A  &  P  execu- 
tive confided.  Yet,  even  as  the  Investigators 
worked  furiously,  new  disasters  fell.  In  the 
ten-month  period  from  July  1968  to  April 
1969.  four  attempts  to  burn  A  &  P  facilities 
were  thwarted;  three  other  major  fires  cost 
the  company  $706,000  In  damage. 

COUNTERATTACK 

"By  thunder,  they  viU  plow  A  &  P  under 
if  wc  don't  stop  them!"  Ludwlg  declared.  He 
and  Queens  District  Attorney  Thomas  J. 
Mackel!  decided  on  a  bold  legal  counter- 
attack. In  June  1969.  they  went  before  TV 
camer.^men  and  reporters  to  announce  an 
Indictment  charging  Jimmy  Castorlna  with 
hrsl-degree  arson  in  the  Queens  warehouse 
fire.  Aiid  they  made  front-page  headlines 
with  a  flat  declaration  that  Castorina  was 
merelv  .\  pawn  in  the  Mafia  assault  on  A  &  P. 

Since  their  announcement,  the  A  &  P  has 
h.id  one  more  catastrophic  warehouse  fire — 
ui  Newark.  Meanwhile,  Queens  grand  juries 
cont;nue  the  probe.  But  they  may  never  in- 
dict others.  After  eight  months  of  legal  ma- 
neuvering, a  Judge  quashed  the  Castorina  in- 
dictment, declaring  that  the  e\-idence  was 
•wholly  circumstantial"  and  "does  not  even 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable  stispicion." 
Replies  District  Attorney  Mackell:  "Two  sep- 
arate grand  Juries  have  seen  flt  to  accuse 
this  man  on  what  they  consider  to  be  suffi- 
cient evidence."  The  judge's  ruling  Is  being 
appealed. 

The  FBI  has  questioned  Ingrassla  abotit 
hi.s  relations  with  gangsters.  He  admits  know- 
ing Catena  mobsters,  including  Ratennl.  who 
do  business  witli  the  A  &  P.  He  denies  mak- 
ing the  comments  that  New  York  police 
claim  Castorina  attributed  to  him,  and  in 
turn  charges  that  the  police  beat  Castorina 
and  "fed"  the  statements  to  him. 

Although  the  FBI  recordings  of  the  Cate- 
nas' conipirlngs  with  Sobol,  Kaplan  and 
ot'ners  can  never  be  used  in  any  prosecution, 
in  the  court  of  public  opinion  the  A  &  P  case 
adds  up  to  compelling  proof  against  the 
Caten.T  mob.  "We  hope  at  least,"  says  Lud- 
wig,  "that  all  the  publicity  will  slow  them 
up — and  persuade  others  to  do  business  with 
the  Moll  to  step." 

That  Mafia  mobsters  using  extortion,  labor 
racketeering  and  outright  violence  have  been 
able  *o  bring  the  world's  largest  food  retailer 
to  the  brink  of  disaster  demonstrates  the 
grave  imbalance  In  our  system  between  crim- 
inal conspirators  and  law  enforcement.  Yet, 
for  over  a  year,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  bottled  up  the  Senate-passed  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  earnestly  requested 
in  1969  by  President  Nixon.  You  can  help, 
with  a  letter  to  yoGr  Congressman  demanding 
action  before  the  House  adjourns  in  August. 
For,  until  law-enforcers'  pleas  for  more  man- 
power and  leg;^.l  weapons  are  heeded,  no 
American  family  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
M.itia  muscle. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  DUBIOUS: 
RO-\D  TO  SALT 
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,1 M."  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
givpVi  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  iii- 
clude  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  oT^  the  best  reasons  for  snpiwrting 
depifyrtoent  of  the  President's  Safeguard 
antiballWic-missile  system  is  its  use  as 
a  bargaining  weapon  at  the  Strategic 
Airr.s  Limitation  Taik.s.  Tliat  argument 


now  is  buttressed  by  a  statement  from 
Foy  Kohler,  former  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow, who  dedares  that  expansion  of 
Safeguard  improves  the  po.ssibility  that 
the  SALT  talks  will  produce  a  meaning- 
f-al  agreement.  This  entire  thesis  is  co- 
-lently  set  foith  in  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Detroit  News.  I  recommend  a  read- 
ing of  this  editorial  to  all  of  my  col- 
Iea<:ues.  The  editorial  follows: 

Advice  to  the  Dubious:  ABM  Road  to 
SALT 

Wiien  such  an  Anxerlcan  expert  on  the 
Soviet  Union's  aims  as  Foy  Kohler  declares 
the  expansion  of  otu"  Safeguard  (ABM)  sys- 
tem will  enhance  tlie  prospects  cf  a  meaning- 
ful agreement  in  the  SALT  (strategic  arms 
limitation  talks)  In  Vienna,  it's  time  for 
the  congress. oual  combatants  In  the  ABM 
dispute  to  stop  arguing  and  to  listen. 

Kohler,  along  with  George  Kennan,  Charles 
Bohlen  and  llewcllyn  Thompson,  comprised 
our  Big  Four  in  the  State  Department  whose 
knowledge  at  first  hand  of  what  makes  the 
Kremlin  hierarchy  tick,  and  why.  Is  matched 
by  none.  All  now  retired.  Each  served  as  am- 
bassador to  Moscow,  Kohler  through  the  Cu- 
ban missile  crisis,  and  they  know  what  bar- 
gaining with  the  Scviet's  tough  men  means. 

As  Kohler  points  out,  Moscow,  which  had 
toyed  with  the  idea  for  years,  did  not  agree  to 
enter  into  SALT  until  after  Congress  last 
year  had  approved  the  first  phase  of  Safe- 
guard. He  could  have  added  that  neither  our 
projected  move  Into  the  second  phase  nor 
our  deployment  this  month  of  our  first 
Mlnuteman  MIRVs  has  prompted  the  Rus- 
sians to  quit  SALT. 

Most  congressional  opponents  of  Safeguard 
have  argued  its  expansion  would  ruin  SALT 
prospects.  Then  why  haven't  the  Russians 
reacted  and  spectacularly  repeated  Khru- 
shchev's notorious  walkout  from  the  1960 
Paris  summit  after  the  tJ-2  Incident? 

The  short  answer  is  that  the  Rtisslans  are 
serious  about  containing  our  nuclear  weapons 
program.  One  purpose  of  SALT  is  to  find  out 
what  price  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for 
stabilizing  the  missile  race  now,  not  to- 
morrow, when  mutual  deployments  of 
MIRVs  could  precipitate  another  burst  in 
the  arms  race. 

To  accept  the  doubtful  premise  they'd  im- 
mediately halt  their  increasing  deployment 
of  ICBM's  If  we  halted  Safeguard,  which  alms 
at  countering  that  deployment,  is  to  let  them 
get  away  with  a  sharp  deal  without  paying 
the  price  at  all.  Even  a  blackmailer  expects 
to  hand  over,  say,  incriminating  letters,  pro- 
vided he's  paid  his  price.  But  we'd  get  nothing 
for  our  Safeguard  forbearance  if  we  just  ac- 
cepted the  Russian  promise  they  would  re- 
ciprocate by  cooling  the  arms  race. 

That's  why  continued  work  on  Safeguard, 
and.  to  a  limited  degree,  on  MIRV  deploy- 
ment. Is  our  strongest  bargaining  weapon  In 
SALT.  President  Nixon  surprised  many 
Americans  last  month  when  he  flatly  pre- 
dicted SALT  would  be  a  success.  He  will  be 
denied  his  aim  !f  Congress  removes  his  chips 
at  this  poker  game  in  which,  as  Kohler 
knows,  the  Russians  are  no  novices. 
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BELLEVILLE.  ILL..  WEST  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND  VISITS  WASHING- 
TON 

<^Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  liis  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  anri  to  in- 
clude extraneou-s  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Si^eaker.  on 
June  18.  it  was  my  plea.^ure  to  welcome 
the  Belleville.  111.,  West  Hirrh  School 
Marching  Band  to  the  Capitol.  The  band, 
the  majorettes,  and  their  chaperons 
visited   the  Capitol   before   their    11    to 


11:30  a.m.  concert  on  the  House  steps. 
Because  the  band  made  such  a  lasting 
impression  on  me,  my  staff,  and  those 
who  heard  them  play,  I  want  to  take  tlits 
opportunity  to  salute  them  and  to  com- 
mend their  able  director,  Mr.  Ralph 
Schlesinger. 

Today,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
what  is  wrong  with  our  young  people. 
The  young  people  in  the  band  belie  this 
contention.  They  were  one  of  the  finest 
groups  of  young  people  that  I  h^ve  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting.  It  was  because 
of  their  determination  and  industrious- 
ness  that  they  were  able  to  make  the 
trip. 

At  this  point  in  the  RECORn,  I  would 
like  to  include  an  article  from  the  June 
24  Belleville  News-Democrat  regarding 
the  band's  trip.  The  article  follows: 

West  Band  Plays  Concert  at  Capitol 

At  the  end  of  a  long  rainbow  of  pancake 
breakfasts,  car  washes,  bake  sales,  and  con- 
certs, the  Belleville  Township  High  School 
West  Marching  Maroons  reached  their  pot 
of  gold  last  week  eis  the  100 -member  group 
and  Ralph  Schlesinger,  their  director,  mixed 
a  week  of  sightseeing  with  a  concert  on  the 
Capitol  steps  tn  Washington,  D.C. 

After  receiving  an  Invitation  from  Con- 
gressman Melvln  Price  in  late  March,  the 
band  began  money-raising  activities  and 
collected  $8000  in  four  months.  In  addition 
to  their  own  work,  the  Marching  Maroons 
received  donations  from  the  West  Pep  Club, 
Concert  Choir  and  the  Belleville  East  Band. 

With  Its  goal  achieved  the  band  then 
chartered  three  buses  and  left  for  the  na- 
tion's Capitol  June  14  where  they  played  an 
hour-long  concert  In  honor  of  Congressman 
Price  Thursday.  'While  In  Washington  the 
group  also  toured  the  National  Monument, 
Mt.  Vernon,  the  Capitol,  Gettysbtu-g.  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  before  arriving  back 
in  Belleville  Saturday. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY:   THE  PROBLEM 
BEHIND  THE  WHEEL— NO.  2 

<Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  public  attention 
focused  recently  on  crime  In  the  streets, 
and  the  insecurity  it  produces  for  many 
of  our  citizens.  The  front-page  coverage 
given  by  the  news  media  to  the  deaths 
and  injuries  which  result  from  the  crime 
is  justified,  because  the  people  harmed 
by  violence  are  disproportionately  the 
old.  the  weak,  and  the  poor.  These  are 
people  who  can  ill  afford  the  economic 
loss  involved  and  to  whom  hospital  bills 
are  a  major  blow.  If  they  are  injured— 
or  even  worse  killed — their  families  suf- 
fer badly,  and  are  often  pushed  into  pov- 
erty or  at  best  insecurity.  Money  stolen 
from  them  is  dearly  missed — and  for  the 
old,  it  is  often  part  or  all  of  their  mea- 
ger savings  or  a  recent  social  security 
check. 

Yet  there  is  in  our  society  a  group 
which  is  an  even  worse  killer  and  maimer 
than  street  criminals:  drunken  drivers. 
They  kill  at  least  28,000  people  and  cause 
over  800,000  accidents  yearly.  In  terms  of 
economic  loss,  the  $8  billion  caused  by 
such  drivers  approximates  that  caused  by 
street  criminals — excluding  organized 
crime  and  white  collar  crime. 

The  hardship  caused  is  barely  indl- 
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cated  even  by  thfese  harsh,  cold  figures. 
Who  knows  what  agony  is  wrought  in  the 
families  of  the  28.000  people  they  killed? 
Who  knows  how  much  human  tragedy 
there  is  in  the  families  of  the  people 
wounded  and  maimed?  In  this  year  of 
great  interest  in  conservation,  what 
greater  waste — truly  an  absolute  waste — 
of  resources  is  there? 

In  an  effort  to  bring  some  attention 
to  the  needless,  senseless  tragedy  of  our 
more  than  50,000  highway  deaths  yearly, 
I  have  inserted  a  number  of  articles  into 
the  Record.  Today's  offering  is  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  second 
article  in  a  series  of  10  written  by  Guy 
Halverson.  This  thoughtful  article  dis- 
cusses tests  and  State  laws  which  are 
currently  in  effect— and  often  not  in  ef- 
fect—governing drunken  driving. 

Since  I  inserted  Mr.  Halverson's  first 
article  into  the  Record  on  June  29, 1  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  interest  which 
has  been  shown  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  by  my  mail.  One  such  letter 
from  William  Friel  Heimlich  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  made  an  eloquent  state- 
ment which  anticipated  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Halverson's  second  article,  and  which  de- 
serves consideration: 

The  effort.-i  c:f  Congress  to  grapple  with  the 
problenis  of  automobile  safety,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  been  mis-directed.  No  amount  o' 
money  or  public  relations  effort  .spent  on 
seatbflts,  head  pads  and  the  new  bumpers 
are  going  :o  reduce,  in  the  slightest,  the 
statistics  of  dead  and  injured.  Only  tough 
laws  rigidly  enforced  will  do  the  job.  The 
Federal  Government,  obviously,  can  only  lead 
tiie  way.  Success  can  come  only  when  the 
.<;ates  do  their  part  and  when  public  opinion 
IS  aroused  to  support  new  laws  and  the  en- 
force.iieiit  o:  old  ones. 

While  I  personally  believe  that  auto- 
mobile safety  requires  safe  cars  and  safe 
roads  in  addition  to  tough  laws,  Mr. 
Heimlich's  point  is  well  taken  that  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  carnage  on  the 
highways  until  an  aroused  public  de- 
mands and  supports  tough  laws  which 
are  toughly  enforced. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Tests  for  Drunkenness:  There  Ought  To 
Be  a  Law  That  Works 
(By  Guy  Halverson) 

New  Orleans. — "I  won't  take  It.  Go  away." 
he  shouted  angrily,  thrusting  a  clenched  flst 
toward  the  startled  policewoman. 

The  tall,  emaciated  looking  man.  his  shab- 
by clothes  caked  with  dirt  and  grease,  reeked 
with  the  smell  of  alcohol — and  he  was  in 
serious  trouble.  In  front  of  him  at  the  main 
lockup  of  the  New  Orleans  Police  Depart- 
ment was  a  breathalyzer  machine,  used  by 
most  law-enforcement  agencies  to  measure 
a  person's  blood-alcohol  level. 

The  man  had  been  apprehended  earlier  in 
the  evening  carefijiing  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
the  wrong  direction  down  a  one-way  street. 
But  fortunately  for  the  public.  Louisiana 
has  an  "implied  consent"  statute.  This  means 
In  effect  that  when  a  person  takes  out  an 
operator's  license,  he  consents  to  take  a 
chem.lcal  test  (blood,  urine,  or  breath).  If 
arrested  for  drunk  driving.  If  he  refuses, 
which  is  the  suspect's  choice,  his  license  can 
be  suspended.  Louisiana  also  has  a  statute 
defining  what  constitutes  a  "presumptive 
blood  level  of  Intoxication" — in  the  case  of 
this  state,  .10  percent. 

The  same  kind  of  crusading  zeal,  safety  ex- 
perts say,  that  marked  the  federal  govern- 
ment's routing  of  cigarette  advertising  from 
airwaves    is    needed    to    badger    states    into 


adopting    the   stlffest    po.ssible   presumptive 
blood-level  laws. 

AMERICAN    HODGEPODGE 

Because  this  man.  barely  able  to  stand 
and  obviously  Intoxicated,  refused  to  take 
the  breathalyzer  test,  he  lost  his  driver's  li- 
cense. Theoretically,  at  least,  that  meant  a 
major  victory  In  the  war  against  the  drunk 
driver. 

But  such  victories,  one  quickly  learns  after 
traveling  throughout  the  United  States,  are 
neither  common  nor  uniform.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  Is  a  hodgepodge  of  laws  and 
practices  when  it  comes  to  the  drunk  driver, 
depending  upon  Just  which  state  you  are  in 
and  which  patrolman  you  happen  to  en- 
counter. 

Take  what  happened  not  so  long  ago  In 
neighboring  Mississippi.  A  police  officer, 
looking  In  his  rear-view  mirror,  notices  a  car 
apparently  hurtling  along  behind  him  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  As  the  officer  slackens 
his  speed,  the  approaching  car  does  the  same. 
After  the  vehicle  is  abreast,  the  officer  pulls 
the  vehicle  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  finds 
an  attractive,  articulate  young  woman  be- 
hind the  wheel.  She  is  fully  composed,  al- 
though he  notices  that  she  seems  a  bit  tired. 
Finding  nothing  technically  wrong,  he  warns 
her  against  speedlhg  and  allows  her  to  drive 
off. 

Ten  minutes  later,  away  from  the  officer, 
the  young  woman,  who  in  fact  is  intoxicated, 
as  a  breathalyzer  test  would  have  indicated, 
accelerates  until  she  is  whirling  along  at 
more  than  90  miles  an  hour.  She  can  barely 
see  the  highway  or  keep  her  eyes  open. 

She  becomes  a  casualty  In  a  major 
accident. 

Unlike  Louisiana,  Mississippi  has  neither  a 
"presumptive  level  of  intoxication"  nor  an 
Implied-consent  statute.  Because  of  this,  the 
officer  was  reluctant  to  arrest  the  woman 
based  on  her  appearance  alone.  Yet  an  arrest 
might  have  prevented  the  accident. 

Though  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  each 
share  a  common  border,  they  are  in  fact  at 
two  opposite  ends  of  the  pole  when  It  comes 
to  highway-safety  legislation.  On  a  time 
scale.  Louisiana  is  in  the  present.  Missis- 
sippi's approach,  it  must  be  reluctantly  ac- 
knowledged, is  still  somewhere  In  the  mld- 
1940's,  as  are  too  many  other  states. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  ImpUed- 
consent  laws  and  statutory  levels  of  Intoxi- 
cation are  significant  first  steps  in  curtailing 
the  mounting  death  rate  dn  our  nation's 
battle-scarred  highways.  That  war  Is  very 
re'.l.  Last  year,  drunk  drivers  killed  more 
than  28.000  Americans,  (more  than  all  U.S. 
servicemen  killed  In  Vietnam  the  same  year) . 
cau.sed  over  800.000  accidents,  and  rang  up 
economic  losses  estimated  at  $8  billion. 
states  withoct  statutes 

Hlghwav-safetv  experts  are  In  almost  total 
agreement  that  If  the  death  rate  is  to  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced,  antl-drunk-drlver  legisla- 
tion at  "the  state  level  must  be  drastically 
tightened  and  upgraded — as  well  as  stand- 
ardized throughout  the  nation. 

Pour  states — HUnols.  Mississippi.  Montana. 
Wyoming — and  the  District  of  Columbia  still 
have  no  Implled-consent  statutes. 

Three  states — Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  Mis- 
sissippi— still  have  no  presumptive  level  of 
intoxication.  In  some  21  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  moreover,  the  presump- 
tive level  is  set  far  too  high— at  .15  percent- 
equivalent  to  about  eight  shots  of  80-proof 
whiskey  or  eight  12-ounce  bottles  of  beer  for 
the  average  adult  male. 

In  a  number  of  states  with  .10  percent  pre- 
sumptive levels,  the  law  needs  to  be 
strengthened  so  that  the  .10  percent  figure 
is  an  automatic,  no-nonsense,  cut-off  point, 
punishable  by  fine  and  Jail  conviction.  In 
Minnesota,  for  example,  the  current  law  says 
only  that  .10  may  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
being  "under  the  Influence." 


At  the  same  time,  many  safety  authorities 
Insist  that  the  United  States  desperately 
needs  to  follow  the  European  lead  and  adopt 
highway  prearrest  driver  breath  tests  Pre- 
arrest  screening,  however,  has  triggered  a 
score  of  constitutional  doubts. 

For  years  the  only  way  that  a  patrolman 
could  identify  a  drunk  driver  was  by  some 
type  of  objective  personal  evaluation,  such 
sis  observing  erratic  driving  patterns,  slurred 
speech  or  flushed  face,  or  requiring  the 
driver  to  "walk  a  straight  line."  But  such 
tests,  It  is  well  known  by  policing  agencies, 
are  highly  unreliable. 

Ex-alcoholics,  in  fact,  usually  scofl  out- 
right at  such  objective  criteria.  One  New 
Yor't:  businessman,  a  recovered  alcoholic. 
recollects  that  he  escaped  detection  from  a 
largo  cluster  of  patrolmen  becati.se  they 
thought  he  was  under  shock  from  an  acci- 
dent, rather  than  drunk,  us  he  w£U5  "I  had 
driven  my  car  Into  the  town  pond,  yet,  still 
no  police  check  for  alcohol!  Can  you  Imagine 
that?"  he  says.  "The  water  '=napped  me  back 
to  a  facade  of  'instant  sobriety.'  Had  the 
polics  required  a  chemical  test,  they  would 
have  seen  how  drunk  I  was." 

"A  police  officer  on  patrol  may  see  a  car 
weaving  and  Its  obvioui,  that  sometlilr?  is 
v.Tong,"  says  Dr.  Robert  F.  Borkcnstem, 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  University  Depart- 
ment of  Forensic  Studies  and  a  leading  de- 
veloper of  the  police  breathalyzer.  "But  most 
court.>  demandF>clear-cut  evidence  of  intoxi- 
cation before  they'll  consider  conviction. 

"We  know  that  many  drinking  drivers  do 
not  show  evidence  of  drinking  Thiey  may 
only  show  aggressiveness,  which,  of  course, 
can  have  other  causes  So  mere  aggressive 
driving,  pltis  mild  personality  changes  In^ 
Individual  whom  an  officer  doesr«^_Kfi3w, 
Just  usually  are  not  enough  to  convex-  to  a 
court  the  Information  needed  to  convict  The 
police,  in  effect,  are  saddled  with  using  crude 
arrest  criteria' developed  a  generation  back." 

EtROPE.\N    LtVELS 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  United  States, 
most  European  nations  have  long  held  that 
a  certain  level  of  alcoiiol  in  the  blood  consti- 
tuted a  highway  violation,  no  matter  how 
correct  one's  driving  habits.  In  East  Europe 
the  figure  Is  very  stiff,  "satlsried  by  a  mere 
sniff,"  laughs  one  North  American  police  offi- 
cial. Poland,  Norway  and  Sweden  early  set 
the  level  at  .05  percent,  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria at  .08  percent,  Denm  irk  at  10  p)ercent. 
During  Austria's  flr^t  year  at  the  08  level, 
accidents  plummeted  25  percent. 

Canada.  Great  Britain,  and  Australia  have 
also  set  the  level  at  .08  percent 

In  1967  the  British  p.issed  the  landmark 
Road  Safety  Act.  considered  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  piece  of  highway 
safety  legislation  in  the  world.  TTie  art  de- 
fined .08  percent  as  the  presumptive  level  of 
intoxication  and  established  fines  and  im- 
prisonment, as  well  as  pos-slble  license  revoca- 
tion, for  offenders.  More  significantly,  the  act 
authorized  prearrest  chemical  tests. 

If  a  British  policeman  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  motorist  is  under  the  In- 
fluence oi  liquor,  has  committed  a  moving 
violation,  or  If  the  driver  Is  in  some  type  of 
accident,  the  policeman  considering  arrest 
can  request  that  the  motorist  take  a  breath 
test  on  the  highway.  The  driver  can  refuse, 
subject  to  a  possible  fine.  If  the  test  registers 
positive  the  motorist  is  then  arrested  and 
taken  to  a  station  house  where  he  Is  given  the 
more  formal  breathalyzer  test — the  type  ad- 
ministered in  the  United  States  only  after 
arrest.  / 

The  British  precurcst  test  cannot  be  used 
as  court  evidence. 

Despite  an  Initial  outcry  from  civil  libertar- 
ians and  liquor  interests  iwho  feared  a  loss 
of  business  from  the  new  law)  public  opin- 
ion quickly  lined  up  behind  the  Road  Act. 
Castialtles  dropped  sharply,  and  some  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  act  has  reduced  the 
tendencv  to  drink  and  then  drive. 
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Chemical  testing  in  the  United  States, 
though  priicnced  lor  several  decades,  was 
given  a  great  boost  by  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  or  ly6t).  The  Safety  Act  authorized  the 
N.itional  Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  post  fed- 
eral standards  for  state  highway  programs. 
The  federal  standards  call  for  passatie  of  botii 
implied-coiisent  status  and  a  lU  percent 
presumptive  level  of  intoxlcauon.  The  Uni- 
form V'ehlcle  Code,  compiled  with  by  abctit 
two-third?  of  all  states,  also  ca:ls  for  the 
.10  percent  level. 

While  more  than  half  the  states  have 
scrambled  on  Mie  bandw;igon  to  adopt  im- 
plled-consent  statutes  dtirlng  the  past  three 
years  because  of  concerted  federal  pre.-^sures, 
most  have  poked,  rather  than  gallopped  into 
action,  when  It  comes  to  the  presumptive 
levels. 

•Many  legislatures  just  have  no  concep- 
tion wliat  these  percent  figures  mean  in 
lives  lost."  says  a  specialise  from  the 
Northwest  University  Traffic  Institute  'Tell 
them  that  you're  25  times  more  likely  to  have 
an  accident  at  the  .15  level  than  at  tlic  lower 
European  limit  and  they  Just  shrus;  their 
shoulders." 

By  early  IC'70.  only  one  state  had  adopted 
the  08  European  level.  Roughly  b:lf  the 
state?  Were  above  the  federal  standard  of  .10 
or  h.'.d  no  statutory  level  at  all  Sensing  a 
c.immg  public  revulsion  against  the  drunk 
driver,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  or:^anlza- 
tlons.  including  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil and  its  affiliated  chapters,  and  private  in- 
suraiice  companies,  are  hammering  together 
e.Kpensive  television  and  radio  campaign;;  for 
more  comprehensive  legislation  at  the  state 
level. 

Intense  lobbying  is  expected  in  a  score  of 
states  in  the  upcoming  1971  legislative  ses- 
sions. In  Michigan,  for  example,  a  strong 
campaign  is  already  being  mounted  through 
billboards  and  ads  to  slash  the  presumptive 
le' e!  from  '  h.e  present  .15  to  ,10  percent,  as 
well  as  enact  legislation  requiring  mandatory 
blood  te^t5  on  all  victims  of  fatal  accidents 
find  111  drivers  who  survive  accidents. 

.-\CCIDrNT    n\TF    DECLINED 

A  bill  supported  by  Gov.  William  G.  Milh- 
kn  I  !  as  passed  the  Senate  out  is  jammeci  up 
in  House  committee  partly  because  of  back- 
stage opposition  of  the  liquor  industry. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  legislatures,  in- 
cluding Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  California 
are  m.,irilng  some  type  of  prearrest  testing 
along  the  lines  of  the  British  Road  Act.  Such 
testing  was  enacted  late  last  year  in  New 
York  State  r.nd  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Under  the  Baton  Rouge  experiment,  un- 
dertaken In  cooperation  with  the  Insurance 
Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  the  citv  can 
levy  a  60-dav  jail  .sentence  and  a  ,$200  tine 
against  any  motorist  believed  drunk  who 
refuses  to  take  a  road  breathalyzer  test.  More 
than  232  people  have  been  evaluated  as  of 
this  writing,  and  the  largest  chunk  of  them 
have  registered  positive.  Though  It  is  still 
too  e  irly  to  gauge  results,  local  Baton  Rouge 
p.illce  note  that  the  December  accident  rate. 
traditionally   high,   .scored   a   major  decline. 

In  spite  of  the  Baton  Rouge  and  New  York 
State  experiments,  however,  a  number  of 
legal  doubts  persist  about  pretesting,  includ- 
ing prs.-;lble  violations  of  Fourth  Amendment 
protections  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure.  Fifth  Amendment  guarantees  against 
self-incrimination,  and  abridgement  of  the 
Cue-prcK-pss  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment. 

Advocates  of  testing  before  arrest  argue 
the  practice  is  merely  a^cientiflc  replacement 
of  the  traditional  roadside  sobriety  checks, 
such  as  picking  up  a  coin  and  shouldn't  be 
viewed    as     illegal   searches." 

PORTABLE    L'NiTS    LT5GED 

To  underscore  this  contention,  advocates 
note  that  state  courts  have  gradually  liber- 
alized many  police  powers  on  the  "highway 


until  today  an  officer,  among  other  things, 
can  request  a  license  check,  use  ?  roadblock 
for  a  license  check,  and  even  require  that  a 
vehicle  be  weighed  to  see  If  It  meets  legal 
road  allowances.  Thus,  pretesting,  they  rea- 
son, is  the  next  logical  step  in  the  arrest 
process. 

Whatever  the  eventual  legal  outcome  rn 
pre-arrest  testing,  which  will  most  likely  be 
rc-olved  only  after  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
a  number  of  safety  experts.  Including  Indi- 
ana University's  Dr.  Borkensteln.  believe  that 
development  of  small,  portable  chemical  test- 
ing units  opens  up  one  of  the  most  important 
and  unexplored  new  areas  in  the  war  against 
tiie  drunk  driver. 

Ur.  Borkensteln  maintains  that  if  self- 
testing  devices  can  be  universally  distributed, 
such  as  in  retail  outlets  or  taverns,  then  not 
only  can  the  drinking  public  be  shown  when 
they  are  approaching  the  "danger  level."  but 
at  the  same  time,  a  new.  massive  coalition  of 
social  drinkers  (most  of  whom  seldom  reach 
the  statutory  presumptive  levels),  plus  ab- 
stainers will  be  created  that  would  swing  be- 
innd  strong  legislative  sanctions. 

"We  could  make  deviant  drivers  a  virtual 
outLToup.  against  which  could  be  rallied  tre- 
mendous social  pressures.  That's  something 
that  just  Isn't'  happening  now,"  says  Or. 
Borkensteln. 


ANOTHER    CASUALTY    OF    CAMPUS 
VIOLENCE 

Mr;:.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  nei'niission  to  extend  her  re- 
mr^rlc.<^  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.  < 

Mvb.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  warfare  between  the  generations  has 
transcended  the  "gap"  between  genera- 
tions, and  with  tragic  implications.  If 
this  Nation  continues  to  allow  the  wis- 
dom of  asp  and  the  vision  of  youth  to  be 
used  as  instruments  of  battle  aimed  at 
discrediting  both  the  adult  and  the 
young,  then  neither  vision  nor  wisdom 
will  endure  and  our  Nation  itself  mav 
fai:. 

Already  casualties  have  occurred  and 
they  are  foreboding. 

Last  week  the  distinguished  president 
of  Stanford  University.  Kenneth  Pitzer, 
resigned,  citing  as  reasons  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  campus  community  and  the 
society. 

He  said: 

Pressures  tending  to  distract  cr  disrupt  the 
educational  process  have  Increased  signifi- 
cantly. The  growing  polarization  within 
society  also  has  been  reflected  within  the 
campus. 

Tnese  trends  have  made  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  the  very  broad  and  active 
support  from  all  those  groups  w'ho  together 
are  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the 
University. 

President  Pitzer  joins  many  other  uni- 
versity presidents  who  have  resigned 
their  posts  in  the  last  2  years  due  in  part 
to  campus  turmoil  and  the  untenable 
position  in  which  they  were  placed  be- 
cause of  the  demands  of  students  and 
faculty. 

Former  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  and  Stanfora  trustee, 
John  Gardner,  was  grimly  prophetic 
when  he  spoke  at  President  Pitzer's  inau- 
guration just  last  June : 

I  call  *o  your  attention,  with  some  sorrow, 
that  a  number  of  fine  university  presidents 
have  had  their  careers  destroved  bv  the  con- 


flict that  has  raged  on  otir  campuses.  Look- 
ing back  at  those  incidents.  1  do  not  think 
they  reflect  credit  on  any  of  us — the  faculty 
students,  trustees,  or  alumni. 

We  have  now  proven  beyond  reasonable 
argument  that  a  university  community  can 
make  life  unlivable  for  a  president.  We  can 
make  him  the  scapegoat  for  every  failure  of 
the  institution,  every  failure  of  society.  We 
can  use  him  as  a  target  for  all  the  hostilitv 
that  is  in  us.  We  can  fight  so  savagely  among 
ourselves  that  he  is  clawed  to  ribbons  in  the 
proce.ss.  We  have  yet  to  prove  that  we  can 
provide  the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  a 
good  man  can  survive. 

Mr.  Gardner's  woi-ds  regrettably  came 
true.  Stanford  had  a  violent  and  disrup- 
tive spring.  When  it  was  over  the  ex- 
pense to  repair  property  damage  and  to 
pay  overtimefto  campus  police  and  repair 
crews  totaled  more  than  $580,000. 

In  addition  Stanford  has  now  lost  its 
president. 

Much  of  the  blame  must  rest  with  the 
university  community  which  allowed  the 
institution  to  dissolve  into  its  furious  and 
passionate  surroundings. 

All  who  are  committed  to  the  goals  of 
higher  education  in  this  coimtry  would 
be  well  advised  to  reflect  on  President 
Pitzer's  words  upon^liis  resignation: 

From  a  purely  personal  standp.^int.  the 
prospect  of  a  more  scholarly  life  at  a  less 
hectic  pace  is  most  welcome,  Eii'lre'v  tiio 
much  of  my  effort  has  been  devoted  to  mat- 
ters of  a  purely  administrative  or  evrn  of  a 
police  nature.  Too  little  time  has  been  a. ail- 
able  for  the  academic  matters  I  most  enj'^v— 
the  planning  and  Implementing  of  innova- 
tions and  Improvement  In  teaching  and  re- 
search. 

In  a  broader  context,  however,  I  liave 
reached  this  decision  only  after  the  most 
.serious  thought  and  with  a  great  sense  of 
regret  and  disappointment.  The  situation  at 
Stanford  represents  another  manifestation  of 
the  destructive  nature  of  the  current  conflict. 
Both  on  campus  and  In  society  supp-;:-t  for 
reasoned  discourse  and  nonviolent  change 
has  steadily  diminished. 

John  W.  Gardner  summarized  the  cr.muln- 
tive  impact  of  these  forces  on  the  University 
presidency  with  great  clarity  in  his  address 
at  my  inaugural.  While  the  conflicting  pres- 
stires  on  the  presidency  at  Stanford  have  not 
yet  reached  the  full  dimensions  he  descri'DEd. 
nevertheless  there  are  wounds  and  ther"  1= 
fatigue. 

In  the  coming  months,  I  hope  Stanford 
will  have  a  new  opportunity  to  bridge  more 
eJTectively  the  widening  gap  between  the 
campus  community  and  outside  sor:e'y.  I 
would  earnestly  hope  that  each  of  the  many 
croups  concerned  with  the  Universit"— stu- 
dents, faculty,  staff,  trustees,  alumni,  ptrents 
and  friends  will  try  to  close  this  broad  chasm. 

Stanford  will  endure:  but  its  sustained  ex- 
cellence depends  upon  our  common  devotion 
to  the  due  process  and  reasoned  discourse  in 
achieving  the  goals  we  share. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  i 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
dav  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  m  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
.selves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 
There  are  more  than  twice  as  many 
higher  education  teachers  in  the  United 
States  than  in  tlie  Soviet  Union.  In  1968. 


there  were  481,000  such  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  201,000  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  129,618  in  India. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Roberts  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Miller  of  California),  for  Monday,  July 
6.  1970.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Carey  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gar- 
N.M7.'.  for  week  of  July  6.  1970.  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Pettis  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford',  for  July  6  and  7,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heietofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  13. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  1  hour  on  Monday, 
July  13,  on  the  subject  of  the  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish*  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks : ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  for  10  minutes, 
on  July  6. 

Mr.  Adair  'immediately  following  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery I .  for  1  hour  on  July  13. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California  i  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  5  instances. 

Mr.  Bow  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  passage  of  H.R. 
15118.  to  provide  for  striking  of  medals 
in  commemoration  of  100th  anniversary 
of  founding  of  Ohio  Northern  University. 

Mr.  Zwach  <at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Fish  i  to  extend  his  remarks  immedi- 
ately preceding  passage  of  S.  3598, 
amending  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act. 

Mr.  Randall  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R.  15979,  today. 

Mr.  Randall  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

•  The  following  Members  <&t  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ^ 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  King  in  four  instances. 


Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LuKENs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Minshall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California; 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McFall  in  six  instances. 

Mr,  Celler 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  DiGcs  in  tw'o  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  'Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mollohan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  H.^THAWAY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  'Virginia. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  .six  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  531.  An  act  to  establish  the  Capitol  Reef 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Utah:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

S.  532  An  act  to  establish  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Utah:  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3074.  An  act  to  provide  minimum  dis- 
closure standards  for  written  warranties  and 
guaranties  of  consumer  products  against  de- 
fect or  malfunction:  to  define  minimum  Fed- 
eral content  standards  for  such  warranties 
and  guaranties:  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

S.  3366.  An  act  to  make  banks  in  American 
Samoa  eligible  for  Federal  deposit  Insurance 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  3600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyung  Ae 
Oh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  3649.  An  act  relating  to  the  rental  of 
space  for  the  accommodation  of  District  of 
Columbia  agencies  and  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  3777.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  for 


the  protection  of  public  lands  from  fires,  in 
advance  of  appropriations  therefor,  and  to 
twice  renew  such  contracts:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insul.sr  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  Resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.R  16739.  .'Vn  act  to  extend  until  July  3. 
1974.  the  existing  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain  of- 
fices in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

H.R.  17868  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1971.  and   for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  224  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Pleasant  Valley  Canal,  Calif.. 
to    ■Coalinga  Canal":   and 

H  J  Res.  746  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Gfeography  and  His- 
tory. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
IJrescnt  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

On  July  1.  1970; 

H.R.  12858  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  cert.^in  funds  awarded  to  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  .^laska  by  a 
judgment   entered   by   the  Court  of   Claims 

against  the  United  States. 

* 

On  July  2.  1970: 
H.R  2047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roseanne 

J..iie.=  :  and 

H  R  5000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Irizarrv  Guidu. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  t-lie  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  3  o'clock  ?.nd  7  minutes  p.m.i 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesdav.  July  7,  1970  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2169.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  14.  1968.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illtistration.  on  shore  of  Lake  Huron-Black 
River    Harbor.    Alcona    County,    Mich.,    in 
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partial  response  to  an  Item  In  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  March  2,  1945  (H.  Doc. 
91-3611:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  an  Illustra- 
tion. 

2170.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  9,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  Scajaquada  Creek  and  tribu- 
taries. New  York,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  June  13,  1956 
iH.  Dec.  91-362) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  prlnt«d,  with  an 
illustration. 

2171.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement,  none  of  which  provides 
more  than  4.000  acre-feet  of  total  capacity, 
prep.ired  under  the  provisions  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Food  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2172.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans,  insurance,  and  guarantees 
Issued  In  April  and  May.  1970,  in  connection 
with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Export  Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2173.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  manpower  and  training  needs  for  air 
pollution  control,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  305(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2174.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Servlc*.  U  S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmittlt^^coples 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certaii  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  St^es.  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  i  il)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2175.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migr.ition  and  Nationalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212id)  (3i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
sized  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  212idi(6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2176.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
MUrary  Chaplains  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting  the  audit 
report  of  the  association  for  the  calendar 
year  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2177.  A  letter  from  Ice,  Miller,  Donadlo.  & 
Ryan,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  Fundamental 
Education  for  the  years  1967  to  1969  and  a 
copy  of  the  audit  of  its  financial  statements 
as  of  December  31,  1969.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  14(b)  of  Public  Law  507. 
83d  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

2178.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  tran.smittlng  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement,  each  of  which  provides  more 
than  4.000  acre-feet  of  total  capacity,  pre- 
pared under  the  provisions  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Floor  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Received  From  the  Comptrolleb  General 

2179.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  resulting  from  deteriora- 
tion of  pavement  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Federal  Highway  Administration,  De- 


partment of  Transportation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2180  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  improvement  needed  in  the  financial 
management  activities  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Washington,  D.C:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Un(3er  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  .^.nd  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY;  Select  Committee  on 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  .^sla.  Report 
on  US.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  (Kept. 
No.  91-1276).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14237.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  to  assist  the  States  in  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive services  to  persons  affected  by  mental 
retardation  and  other  developmental  disabil- 
ities originating  in  childhood,  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  provision  of  such  services  in 
accordance  with  such  plan,  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices needed  to  carry  out  such  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  an  amendment  i  Rept 
No.  91-1277).  Referred  to  the  Committee  cf 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  18300.  A  bill  to  prohibit  favoritism  in 
the  distribution  by  the  Government  of  coins 
having  actual  or  potential  ni;mismatic  value; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banlslng  and  Currency. 
By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself,"  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  FiTLTON  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  LowENSTEiN,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, and  Mr.  Railsb.^ck)  : 
H.R.   18301.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  assist  in   meeting  the 
savings  and  credit  needs  of  low-income  per- 
sons;   to    the   Committee    on    Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H.R.  18302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's old-age  Insurance  benefits  or  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  shall  continue  to 
be  paid,  after  his  death,  to  his  surviving 
spouse:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R,  18303.  A  bill  to  prohibit  federally  in- 
sured financial  institutions  from  engaging  In 
certain  promotional  practices;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  18304.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  serv- 
ice requirements  with  respect  to  eligibility 
for  nonregular  service  retired  pay:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Tieb- 
NAN,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  LuKENs,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  QtriE,  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Ho- 
GAN.  Mr.  GtHDE.  Mr.  Grat,  Mr.  Dent, 
and  Mr.  Dellenback  )  : 
H.R..  18305.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of   State    to   transfer   certain    real   property 


owned  by  the  United  States  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  for  use  as  a  site 
for  the  Washington  Technical  Institute:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Reuss)  : 

H.R.  18306.  A  bill  to  authorize  US  partici- 
pation in  increase  in  the  resources  of  cer- 
tain international  financial  Institutions,  to 
provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  exchange 
stabilization  fund  by  the  General  Account- 
ing OfHce.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himseff.  Mr. 
KOCH.  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 

H.R.  18307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  mamtenanee. 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,  opportunity  for  social  contacts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  18308.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  group  life  in- 
svu-ance  to  Reservists  and  National  Guards- 
men when  engaged  in  training;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  STRATTON: 

H.R.  18309.  A  bill  to  amend  section  727.5  cf 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1970)  to  permit  airline  tickets,  with  respect 
to  the  transpKJrtation  of  persons  by  air  which 
is  subject  to  Federal  tax.  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vertising related  thereto,  to  show  the  amount 
of  such  tax  separately  from  the  cost  of  the 
tran.sportatlon  Involved;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  18310.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  In 
Cambodia  or  Laos  shall  be  treated  as  serving 
in  a  combat  zone:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  18311.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  re- 
tirement benefits  under  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  air  traffic  controllers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOSHER)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1290.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
UrUted  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 

H.J.  Res.  1291.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:   to  the  Committee  on  he  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

418.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
relative  to  the  calling  of  a  convention  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
wih  respect  to  the  power  of  Congress  and  the 
States  to  tax  the  interest  on  State  and 
municipal  bonds,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Commlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 
533.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  reform 
of  the  U.S.  bankruptcy  laws,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Eabbi  Jacob  Handler.  Ph.  D..  Temple 
Beth-Israel,  Providence,  R.I.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

We  reach  out  to  Thee  O  Lord,  for  the 
right  cause,  so  that  those  who  have  been 
delegated  to  speak  for  them,  may  be 
guided  according  to  Thy  light.  Thy 
wisdom,  and  in  full  accordance  with  Thy 

will. 

Give  them  the  strength  and  the  fore- 
sight fully  to  understand  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation  and  the  world  at  large 
in  order  to  render  decisions  with  coui'- 
age  and  fairness. 

Down  through  the  ages  men  have  been 
speaking  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  varied 
tongues.  We  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  in 
our  blessed  land  of  the  free,  the  skeptic 
and  the  believer,  the  mystic  and  the  ra- 
tionalist, the  humanist  and  the  scientist 
can  dwell  together  in  harmony  devoted 
to  the  common  purpose  of  serving  God 
and  mankind. 

May  it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  that  unity, 
freedom,  and  justice  may  ever  constitute 
our  banner  of  glory. 

Be  with  a^,  O  Lord,  and  guide  us  on 
the  path  which  leads  to  a  better  and  a 
happier  life— and  a  happier  world  to 
come.  Amen. 


call  of  the  Legislative  Calendar,  under 
rule  Vin.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Tliui-sday.  July  2,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited jto 
3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  be  recognized  at  this  time 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ELECTRONIC  BATTLEFIELD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  point  out  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  Pentagon's  "foot-in-the-door 
technique,"  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
the  military  budget  is  out  of  control.  I 
am  informed  that  the  Pentagon  has  al- 
ready spent  some  $2  billion  on  a  secret 
weapons  system  called  the  electronic 
battlefield.  Some  estimate  its  ultimate 
cost  at  $20  billion  or  more.  To  my 
knowledge  this  weapons  system,  as  a 
weapons  system,  has  never  been  directly 
authorized  in  the  annual  procurement 
bill  in  which  major  weapons  systems  are 
examined,  judged,  and  passed  on  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

There  are  other  ramifications  as  well. 
Among  these  are  the  fact  that  the  sys- 
tem involves  vast  amounts  of  compli- 
cated electronic  equipment — sensors, 
lasers,  computers — which  have  been  the 
major  cause  of  cost  overruns,  late  de- 
liveries, and  failures  to  meet  specifica- 
tions on  a  large  number  of  other  major 
weapons  systems. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  the  electronic 
battlefield  Includes  items  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  control  and  which  may  well  re- 
sult in  indiscriminate  kUling.  Thus, 
there  are  reasons  going  beyond  the  huge 
potential  cost  of  the  system  why  public 
hearings  and  detailed  reviews  of  the 
system  should  be  held. 

Mr.  President,  under  article  1,  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution,  "The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,"  and  "to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy."  The  Constitution  also  pro- 
vides that  no  appropriation  of  money 
for  these  uses  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  2  years. 

It  Is,  therefore,  widely  assumed  that 
Congress  authorizes  in  the  military  au- 
thorization bill  all  of  our  major  weapons 
systems — tanks,  planes,  ships,  missiles, 
and  the  research  which  precedes  them. 
Before  the  Pentagon  builds  a  tank  or  a 
new  airplane.  Congress  approves  the 
project  and  authorizes  the  funds  for  its 
development.  This  system,  of  course,  is 
not  perfect.  Even  with  congressional  ap- 
proval, as  with  the  C-5A,  the  procure- 
ment of  weapons  systems  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired. 

With  regard  to  the  electronic  battle- 
field, I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most 


Congressmen  have  never  heard  of  it. 
Like  Topsy,  it  just  grew.  It  exemplifies, 
as  few  other  examples  can,  why  the  mili- 
tary budget  is  out  of  control. 

Yet,  speaking  of  this  new  system.  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland  has  said:  "It  will 
revolutionize  ground  warfare," 

An  industry  source  has  called  it  "as 
advanced  as  the  main  battle  tank  and 
as  complicated  as  the  canceled  F-111 
electronics  system."  Designed  to  kill  any- 
thing that  moves,  it  carmot  discriminate 
between  enemy  soldiers  and  women  and 
children.  Despite  the  fact  that  as  a  weap- 
ons system  it  has  never  been  specifically 
authorized,  it  has  already  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  almost  $2  billion.  Some  ex- 
perts predict  it  will  ultimately  cost  $20 
billion,  almost  twice  as  much  as  we  are 
spending  on  the  ABM  and  four  times  as 
much  as  we  have  spent  on  the  C-5A. 
What  is  this  new  system?  Athough  known 
by  various  code  names,  it  has  been  called 
the  automated  batUefield  by  G«neral 
Westmoreland.  Among  industry  officials, 
it  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  elec- 
tronic battlefield.  By  any  name,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  an  effort  to  develop  a 
totally  new  method  of  waging  ground 
warfare.  Essentially,  It  is  a  system  of 
sophisticated  sensors  designed  to  assist  in 
the  detection  of  enemy  movements  over 
wide  areas.  The  system  involves  the  use 
of  data  links,  computer-assisted  intelli- 
gence evaluation  and  automated  fire  con- 
trols. In  a  word,  it  is  extremely  complex. 
It  requires  vast  amounts  of  complicated 
electronic  equipment  including; 

First,  whole  families  of  acoustic,  seis- 
mic, and  magnetic  devices  to  detect 
voices,  footfalls,  guns,  and  enemy  troop 
carriers; 

Second,  high-powered  lasers  to  illumi- 
nate targets  with  visible  and  invisible 
energy  designed  to  guide  bombs,  rockets, 
and  antitank  weapons; 

Third,  millions  of  tiny  "button  bomb- 
lets"  that  give  a  sonic  or  radio  signal  to 
remote  receivers,  pinpointing  the  posi- 
tion of  anything  that  steps  on  them;  and 
Fourth,  elaborate  electronic  command 
and  control  displays  that  pull  together 
all  data  gathered  by  the  electronic  net- 
work and  automatically  show  troop 
movements  over  vast  areas  of  terrain. 

In  short,  the  electronic  battlefield  'in- 
volves an  entirely  new  concept  in  ground 
warfare,  and  if  widely  adopted,  will  re- 
quire fundamental  changes  in  the  way 
our  men  fight. 

Yet,  this  revolutionary  weapons  sys- 
tem on  which  as  much  as  $2  billion  has 
already  been  spent,  and  upon  which  as 
much  as  $20  billion  may  well  be  spent, 
has  gone  ahead  beyond  the  research 
and  development  stage  without  any 
specific  authorization  of  Congress.  We 
have  never  been  asked.  Do  you  wish  to 
authorize  billions  of  dollars  for  the  auto- 
mated battlefield? 

The  program  was  developed  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  ill-fated  McNamara  wall  in 
Vietnam.  That  was  a  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic barrier  between  North  and  South 
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Vittnam  which  was  designed  to  stop 
Nuith  Vietnamese  infiltration.  When  the 
oi'.^inal  barrier  concept  was  discarded  as 
unworicabio.  the  program  was  reoriented 
and  renamed  the  electronic  battlefield. 
No  lonper  aesigned  to  provide  an  elec- 
tronic barrier,  it  is  now  intended  to  pro- 
vide complete  surveillance  of  enemy 
movements  through  the  use  of  sophisti- 
cated sensoring  devices  backed  by  highly 
complex  computer  systems.  First  tested 
in  Vietnam,  the  new  devices  are  now  un- 
der^oins  intensive  development  for  a 
variety  of  combat  uses. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  program  is  the  sharp  rise  in  costs 
which  have  been  incurred.  Although  the 
official  figures  are  secret,  some  published 
figures  show  how  explosively  the  pro- 
gram costs  have  grown. 

Research:  In  fiscal  1967  the  Defense 
Department's  Advanced  Research  Prod- 
ucts Agency  budgeted  $3.5  million  foj- 
sensor  studies.  One  year  later  the  amount 
spent  on  research  for  the  electronic 
battlefield  had  grown  to  S82  8  million  or 
over  25  times  the  amoimt  spent  the 
previous  year.  ^ 

Procurement:  Two  years  after  the 
start  of  the  program,  procurement  costs 
for  the  new  surveillance  devices  had 
risen  from  $192.6  million  in  fiscal  1967 
to  $524  million  in  fiscal  1969. 

Although  just  over  2'2  years  old.  the 
cost  of  the  entire  program,  research, 
procurement,  ammunition  for  testing. 
and  funds  from  other  sources — totals 
close  to  $2  billion. 

The  most  frightening  fact  about  all  of 
this  is  that  this  may  be  just  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cost  spiral.  Should  the  Armed 
Forces  decide  to  deploy  these  device.^ 
in  large  numbers,  costs  could  ri.=e  as- 
tronomically. This  is  so  because  much  of 
the  program  consists  of  very  expensive 
electronic  devices  supported  by  compu- 
ter systems.  If  the  experience  the  Pen- 
tagon has  had  with  other  compUcated 
electronic  systems  such  as  that  used  in 
the  F-111  is  any  kind  of  indicator,  costs 
could  increase  spectacularly  while  per- 
formance is  continually  compromised. 

But.  m  view  of  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  program,  the  most  shocking  fact 
about  the  electronic  battlefield  is  that 
it  has  never  been  directly  authorized  by 
Congress.  The  program  has  never  been 
subjected  to  public  hearings  or  a  detailed 
review. 

But  wliat  is  more,  the  milita:T?  con- 
tractors know  more  about  the  program 
than  most  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
Ear'.y  :n  Ja:ninry  of  this  year  more  than 
800  defense  contractors  jammed  tho  Na- 
ti.nial  Bureau  of  Standards  auditorium 
for  a  cla.->sified  briefing  on  the  programs 
future.  -Al'  the  reports  and  predictions 
made  at  tlie  meeting  were  classified,  as 
is  practic:illy  all  of  the  information  relat- 
int:  to  the  program. 

Major  problems  and  Questions:  The 
orogram  rai^es  several  fundamental 
questions  regarding  not  only  congres- 
.Monal  control  ove.-  military  spending,  but 
also  control  o\er  the  secret  development 
of  new  weapons. 

Perhaps  most  important,  how  is  Con- 
gress to  control  expenditures  if  it  does 


not  even  have  knowledge,  much  less  con- 
trol, over  major  programs  such  as  the 
electronic  battlefield?  The  fact  that  the 
Pentagon  could  initiate  such  a  large  pro- 
gram without  specific  inclusion  under  the 
military  authorization  bill  suggests  that 
military  spending  may  rise  by  several 
billion  dollars  more  than  we  have  been 
led  to  believe.  How  many  more  programs 
like  the  electronic  battlefield  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  unknown  to  Congre.-s 
has  tl;e  Pentagon  failed  to  include  in  the 
military  authorization  request?  If  Con- 
gress does  not  know  about  them,  how  can 
Congress  approve  them? 

The  second  important  set  of  questions 
which  the  program  raises  centers  around 
the  development  of  secret  weapons  and 
their  future  implications  for  military  pol- 
icy. General  Westmoreland  has  said  that 
the  electronic  battlefield  will  revolution- 
ize ground  combat.  In  a  speech  given  last 
October  before  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  he  declared: 

The  Armv  ha.s  undergone  In  Vietnam  a 
quiet  revolution  in  ground  warfare — tactics. 
teclinique.=.  and  technology.  The  revolutlcn 
IS  not  fully  understood  by  many. 

The  financial  implications  alone  of  this 
so-called  revolution  ate  frightening.  Will 
the  Congress  suddenly  be  told  that  it  is 
essential  that  all  ground  forces  be 
equipped  with  the  new  electronic  sensors 
before  the  full  implications  of  such  a 
decision  are  known?  Will  we  be  told  that 
the  expendituie  of  almost  $20  billicn  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  match  the  Russians 
in  ground  capability?  In  .--hort.  will  Con- 
gress be  confronted  with  a  'decision'  on 
the  electronic  battlefield  over  which  it 
has  little  control?  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  questions  which  are  raised  by  the 
secret  nature  of  the  program. 

The  electronic  battlefield  also  presents 
several  other  problems  related  to  its  use 
in  combat.  One  of  the  biggest  problems 
is  that  it  may  be  an  indiscriminate 
weapon.  The  sensors  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  soldiers  and  women  and 
children.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
in  such  underdeveloped  parts  of  the 
world  as  Vietnam,  wliole  villages  may 
be  wiped  out  by  seeding  wide  areas  with 
air  dropped  explosive  devices  designed  to 
kill  anyone  who  ventures  into  their 
neighborhood.  Once  seeded,  we  would 
lose  control  over  these  devices  and  they 
could  represent  a  permanent  menace  to 
the  civilian  population,  much  like  old 
land  mines. 

A  second  major  problem  is_m:esented 
by  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  much  of 
the  electronic  equipment  to  malfunction 
due  to  rough  treatment.  One  infrared 
ni-:ht  observation  device  for  use  over  me- 
dium range  distances  has  already  been 
abandoned  becaase  it  could  not  with- 
stand handling  under  combat  conditions. 
In  addition,  the  replacement  costs  alone 
for  equipment  damaged  by  rough  han- 
dling could  be  enormous. 

Finally,  the  most  important,  is  the  pro- 
gram really  worth  the  money?  Is  com- 
bat capability  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  probable  investment  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  is  warranted?  Once  the 
Viotnam  war  is  over,  will  we  really  need 


such  a  complicated  system  of  seasors  for 
combat  operations? 

These  are  all  questions  which  should 
be  carefully  examined  before  the  Con- 
gress approves  any  more  money  for  the 
electronic  battlefield.  They  should  be  an- 
swered before  we  become  committed  to  it 
as  a  weapons  system.  The  program  may 
not  necessarily  be  a  bad  inve'-tment.  My 
remarks  today  ;-.hould  not  be  interj^reted 
as  meaning  necessarily  opposition  to  the 
program.  I  am  saying  that  it  needs  to  be 
very  carefully  studied  before  additional 
money  is  committed  for  its  development. 
I  am  asking  for  informat.on.  In  an  effort 
to  obtain  more  information  on  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  written  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  Laird  requesting  an.i\vers  to 
several  questions  related  to  the  purpose 
and  application  of  the  electronic  battle- 
field I  also  intend  to  raise  questions 
about  it  when  the  military  authorization 
bill  is  before  us.  I  believe  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  full  review  before  it  goes  any 
further. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  a  program 
of  this  size  and  importance  has  never 
been  specifically  authorized  and  that  the 
Pentagon  has  spent  almost  $2  billion  on 
it,  is  outrageous.  If  Congress  is  to  have 
any  hope  at  all  of  controlling  militarv' 
spending  it  must  have  control  over  all 
major  weapons  systems.  The  electronic 
battlefield  is  no  exception.  It  de.serves  the 
same  detailed  scrutiny  to  which  all  major 
weapons  are  subjected.  I  shall  continue 
to  work  to  see  that  it  receives  that  review. 

Mr.  President,  along  that  Une,  I  think 
this  is  a  perfect  example  of  why  we 
needed  to  have  line  items  in  the  bills 
that  come  before  Congress,  even  though 
it  takes  a  300-  or  400-page  bill.  We  should 
have  a  line  item  on  each  subject  so  that 
the  Congress  will  know  what  it  is  voting 
on  and  will  have  a  chance  to  find  out 
where  our  money  is  going. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  .sent  to 
Secretary  Laird  on  this  subject  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

JuN-E  28. 1970. 

Hon  Melvin  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secret .\ry  Laird  :  Recently  I  learned  of 
a  iiew  weapons  system  known  as  the  elec- 
tronic or  automated  battlefield.  As  I  under- 
stand It.  this  is  an  integrated  sytem  of 
sensors  which,  according  to  General  West- 
moreland, "will  revolutionize  ground  com- 
bat." 

In  view  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  woulct-appreciate  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions.  Although  I  am  aware  that 
much  of  'he  information  related  to  the  pro- 
gram is  cla5s;fle<l.  I  would  like  the  responses 
to  be  unclassified' 

L  When  was  thi.s  program  star.ed"  What  is 
the  purpose  of  the  program  and  -.vhich  serv- 
ices are  involved  in  its  development '' 

2.  When  was  the  program  authorized  bv 
Congress'' 

3.  What  costs  have  been  incurred  for  re- 
search and  procurement?  What  has  been  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  to  date? 
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4  What  upplicatiiiii.s  are  planned  for  tlie 
program?  Will  ihe  program  be  restricted  to 
purely  military  intelligence? 

5.  \Vhai  future  dc\elopmen;s  are  expected 
and  what  will  be  the  probable  cost  of  liie 
program  m  the  years  ahead? 

6.  How  effective  have  the  sensor.s  proven 
in   actual   combat?    Where    have    they    been 

used? 

7.  Are  there  any  plan.s  lo  equip  all  ground 
force.s  eventually  with  sensor  devices  and 
support  systems?  What  would  be  the  cost  of 
such  a  decision? 

Your  answer.^  to  lliose  quesiii  iis  will  great- 
Iv  iriipro'>e  under.standliig  <ii  the  nature  and 
purports  of  the  electronic  battlefield  pro- 
gram. Thank  ycu  for  your  cooperation  and  I 
shall  look  forward  to  htanug  from  you 
shortly. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


m  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


WAR  PRISONERS  NOT  FORGOTTEN 
ON  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  weekend  most  Americans  looked  at 
their  country  and  themselves  with  fresh 
appreciation  for  what  it  means  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  For  most  it 
was  a  happy,  indeed,  a  joyous  occasion 
and  there  was  a  great  outpouring  of  feel- 
ing and  emotion. 

The  feelings  of  a  small  number  of 
Americans,  though,  were  tinged  with 
sadness  because  their  loved  ones  are 
still  held  incommunicado  as  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Many  of 
the.se  families  still  do  not  know  whether 
their  men  are  alive  or  dead,  whether  they 
are  well  or  ill. 

At  this  (ime  of  rededication  to  free- 
dom of  all  Americans,  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  re.solve  that  every  effort 
shall  be  made  to  bring  home  those  who 
are  held  prisoners  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that,  hopefully,  the  next  Fourth  of  July 
will  be  as  joyous  an  event  for  them  as  for 
therest  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  Quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a?k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. ;l  is  S3  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1251 1  to  authorize  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  period  beginning  August  2, 
1970,  and  ending  August  8,  1970,  as  "Pro- 
fessional Photography  Week  in  America,'" 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  mes.sago  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  th.c 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  17868'  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  icvenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
yeai  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  lor  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1251) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  August  2,  1970.  and 
ending  August  8.  1970.  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week  in  America,"  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judici.'  T- 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Plans  for  Works  or  Impro\'ement  in  Cer- 
tain States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  on  Simon  Run 
watershed.  Iowa;  Mt.  Hope  watershed,  Kans.; 
West  Upper  Maple  River,  Mich.;  Moorhead 
Bayou,  Miss.;  Upper  Bay  River,  N.C.;  Stark- 
weather watershed.  N.  Dak.;  Grand  Prairie 
watershed.  Oreg  ;  Poplar  River,  Wis.;  and 
Spring  Brook,  Wis.  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Relevant  Laws  and  Regulations 
.Applicable    To    Prevent     Disruption    of 
Government  Functions  by  Civil  Demon- 
strations AND  Disorders 
A  letter  from  the  .attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  relevant 
laws  and  regulations   applicable   to  prevent 
disruption  of  Government  functions  by  civil 
demonstrations  and  disorders   (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  the 
Disposal  of  Magnesium  From  the  Nation- 
al Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ati- 
thorize  the  disposal  of  magnesium  from  the 
national  stockpile  (With  accompanying  pa- 
pers i;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  the  Dis- 
posal OF  Selenium  From  the  National 
Stockpile  and  the  Supplemental  Stock- 
pile 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
General    Services    Administrator,    transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed   legislation   to  au- 
thorize  the   disposal   of   selenium   from   the 
national    stockpile    and    the    supplemental 
stockpile  I  with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee   on   Armed   Services. 
Proposed    Legislation    To    Authorize    the 
Disposal  of  Rare-Earth   Materials  From 
THE  National  Stockpile  and  the  Supple- 
mental Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator. 
General   Services   Administration,  transmit- 


ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  dispc.-)al  of  rare-earth  materials 
from  the  nntional  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  (With  accompanying  pa- 
pers);  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  the  Dis- 
posal OF  Vanadium  From  the  National 
Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
General  Services  ^Administration,  trans- 
muting a  draft  oi  proposed  legislation  to 
;iuthorize  tiie  dispot.'il  of  vanadium  from 
the  national  stockpile  iwith  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  the  Dis- 
posal OF  Kvanite-Mullite  From  the  Na- 
tional Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  A.sslstant  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  disp&s.il  of  kyanite-muUite 
from  the  national  stockpile  iwith  aiccom- 
panying  papers  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

PROPOSED  Legislation  To  Authorize  the 
Disposal  oy  Sisal  From  the  National 
Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Admlni.>;traior, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmu- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  sisal  from  the  national 
.»:tockpile  I  witli  accompanying  papers  > :  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  the  Dis- 
posal  OF   Metallurgical-Grade    Chromite 
From   the    National   Stockpile    and   the 
Supplemental  Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
General      Services     Administration,     trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
'horize   the   disposal    ot   metallurgical-grade 
chromlte  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile    (With  accompanying 
papers);     to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 
Proposed  Lecisl^ticn  To  .Authorize  the  Dis- 

roSAL    OF    CoLUMBIU.M    FROM    THE    NATIONAL 

Stockpile  and  the  Supplemental  Stock- 
pile 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  columblum  from  tlie 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplem.ental 
stockpile  (With  accompanvlng  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sertices 

PaoposEp  Legislation  To  Authorize  the 
Disposal  of  Abac*  From  the  National 
Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  abaca  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  (With  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Proposed     Legislation     To     .Authorize     the 
Disposition  of  Chemical-Grade  Chromite 
From   the   National    Stockpile    and   the 
Suppi.eme.ntal  Stockpile 
.A  le'ter  from  the  A.sslstant  .Administrator. 
General    Services  .Adniinistratiun.   transmit- 
ting a  draft   of   proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  oi  chemical-grade  chro- 
mite   from   the   national   stockpile   and   the 
supplemental  .stockpile  (with  accompanying 
;):ipers);      to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 

PROPOSED      LEGISHTICN      To      AUTHORIZE      THE 

Disposal  ok  .Antimdnv  From  the  National 
Stockpile  and  the  Suppleivjental  Stock- 

PIl.K 

A  letter  from  the  .A.^^sistant  .Administrator. 
General  Services  .AdmlnlstraMon.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propo.sed  legislaticn  to  ati- 
thorize  the  disposal  of  antimony  from  the 
nation.il    stockpile    and    the    supplemental 
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stockpile  I  with  :iccompanytng  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser%nceF. 
RtPwRT  OF  Export-Import  Bank  of  United 
States 
A  '.etter  from  the  3e^re*a-y.  Expcjrt-Iir.pori 
B.iak.  o;  ti:e  United  States,  reporting,  pui- 
Miant  to  iaw,  the  amount  of  Export-Iiiipoii 
B.iiiK  loans.  iUo..r.;ace.  and  guitr.,iuee^,  .i- 
s  led  ;:i  April  and  M..y  I'JTO.  in  jjnnection 
with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

REPORT    OK    THE    COMPTROtLER    GENEflAL 

.\  letter  from  the  Comptruiler  General 
of  the  United  State.s,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  problems  resulting  from 
deterioration  of  pavement  on  the  Interstait- 
Highwiv  System.  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
i.-.:r.ttion.  Department  of  Transportation. 
d.ited  Jun?  30.  1970  (with  an  a:rompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operntion.s. 

.A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
oi  the  Unitsd  States,  t.'ai'.smlttin'j.  pur.suant 
tj  law.  ;•.  report  on  improvement  needed  In 
fiu.-'.nr.a;  in.iuas'moi'.t  activities  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  D.C. 
dated  July  1.  1970  (with  an  ac.jmp.inyina 
report.:  to  the  C^nuiutieo  on  Govern. i.e. i. 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Co;iiptroller  Geno:al 
oX  the  United  States,  transt.iiiting,  pvusian: 
to  law,  a  repo;t  on  the  savings  availabl?  to 
the  Government  by  timing  aavances  of  loan 
.md  gr.-.nt  funds  with^actual  caih  require- 
nten's.  F.nrmers  Home  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  July  6.  1970 
I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on   Government    Operations. 

Report  of  Board  for  Fundamental 
Education 
A  letter  from  Ice,  Miller,  Donadlo  &  Ryan, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  Fundamental  Edu- 
cation for  the  years  1967  to  1969  and  a  copy 
of  the  audit  of  the  Board's  financial  state- 
ments as  of  December  31.  1969  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
;  he  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of 

Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  certain 
liefector  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
10  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  into  the  United 

States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A   letter   from   the   Commissioner,   Immi- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service.   Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l.^w.   reports   relating   to   third-    and   sixth- 
preference   classifications   for   certain   aliens 
( with  accompanying  papers) ;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  "> 
Third-  and  Sixth-Preference  Clas.sificm- 
TiONS  FOB  Certain  Aliens           ^ 
A   letter    from   the  Commissioner,   Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.   reports  relating   to   third-   and   sixth- 
preference   classifications  for  certain   aliens 
(With  accompanylnp;   papers):   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  for  Peri- 
odic. Pro  Rata  Distribvtions  of  Unclaimed 
Postal  Savings  System  Deposfis 
.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  f>erlodlc.  pro  rata  distribution 
among  the  states  and  other  Jurisdictions  of 
deposit  of  available  amounts  of  unclaimed 
Postal  Savings  System  deposits,  and  for  other 
piirpuieb    I  with   accompanying   papers);    to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 


Report  on  Manpower   and  Training  Needs 
for  Air  Pollution  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  Manpower  and 
Training  Needs  for  Air  Pollution  Control, 
dated  June  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Plans  foe  Works  of  Improvement  in 
Cert.mn  States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Dlrecl.1*^ureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the»Presl- 
dent.  tran^^mitting  pursuant  to  law.  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  on  Upper  Ouachita 
River,  Ark.:  Crooked  Arroyo  watershed,  Colo.; 
Clear  Creek.  Ill  :  Fish  Stream  watershed. 
Maine:  West  Branch  Westfield  River,  Mass.; 
East  Upper  Maple  River.  Mich.;  Bahala 
Creek,  Miss.;  Newlan  Creek,  Mont.;  McKay- 
Rock  Creek.  Oreg.  (With  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
ond  referred  as  indicated: 

Bv  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

••House  Joint  Resolution  68 

(••House  Joint  Resolution  requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 
possibiUtv  of  converting  and  operating  Fort 
Detrick.  Maryland,  as  a  center  for  the  study 
of  environmcnUil  pollution.) 

•Whereiis.  environmental  pollution  is  of 
great  concern  to  the  people  of  Maryland  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

'Whereas,  Port  Detrick  is  to  be  vacated  as 
a  center  for  the  study  of  biological  warfare; 
and 

•'Whereas.  Fort  Detrick  has  facilities  and 
trained  personnel  for  efficient  study  of  the 
matter  of  environmental  pollution;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  General  Assembiy  of 
Man/land.  Th.it  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  con-sider  the  possibility 
of  converting  and  operating  Fort  Detrick  as 
a  center  for  the  study  of  environmental  pol- 
lution; and.  be  it  further 

•■Resolied.  That  copies  of  thi.s  Resolution 
be  sent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  State?  and  members 
of  the  Maryland  Delegation, to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A    Joint    resolution    of    the    General    As- 
sembly  of   the   State   of   Maryland;    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"House   Joint    RESOLtmoN   2'2 

"House  Joint  Resolution  requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  favor- 
able action  on  the  Kerner  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  federal  government 
absorb  the  total  cost  of  public  welfare. 

"Whereas.  The  Kerner  Commission  has 
recommended  that  the  federal  government 
absorb  the  total  cost  of  public  welf.ire;  and 

"Whereas.  The  present  state  budget  for 
social  services  exclusive  of  correctional  and 
Juvenile  services  amounts  to  approximately 
60  million  dollars;  and 

"Whereas.  The  present  state  budget  for 
community  health  and  medical  care  services 
amounts  to  approximately  90  million  dol- 
lars; and 

••Whereas,  The  aforementioned  appropria- 
tions for  the  public  welfare  currently  com- 
prise 19  •"   of  Maryland's  annual  budget:  and 

••WTiereas.  The  counties  and  cities  of  this 
State  contribute  an  additional  10  million 
dollars  to  the  welfare  program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Increasing  costs  of  Medi- 
caid under  present  conditions  will  appre- 
ciably add  to  state  budgets  In  the  future; 
and 


"Whereas,  Medicaid  Is  a  valuable  program 
for  the  people  of  Maryland  and  should  be 
continued;  and 

"Whereas,  The  cost  of  welfare  programs  is 
basically   a   federal   responsibility;    and 

"Whereas.  Absorption  of  welfare  costs  by 
the  federal  government  would  relea.se  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  both  property 
Utx  reduction  and  needed  new  progressive 
programs  for  the  underprivileged  at  the  state 
level;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Asseinbly  of 
Maryland,  That  this  body  strongly  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  early 
favorable  action  on  the  aforementioned 
Kerner  Commission  recommendation  so  that 
appropriate  planning  for  property  tax  reduc- 
tion and  needed  new  programs  for  the  under- 
privileged can  be  initiated  in  the  S'ate;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  JMaryland 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  members  thereof  from  the 
State." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Maryland:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"Sen.ate    Joint    RESOLtmoN    42 

("Senate  Joint  Resolution  requcitli^.g  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  pursue 
d!scu.;slons  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  with  adjoining  States  in  order  to  secure 
their  cooperation  in  stopping  the  pollution 
of  the  Maryland  waters.) 

•'The  members  of  the  General  Asse.-nbly  of 
Maryland  are  requesting  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  of  this  State  to  Initiate 
and  pursue  discussions  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  with  appropriate  officials 
of  adjoining  States  in  order  to  secure  their 
cooperation  in  stopping  and  abating  the 
sources  of  pollution  which  are  affecting 
Maryland  waters. 

'•The  State  of  Maryland,  by  reason  of  its 
geographic  position  and  the  flow  of  its  rivers 
into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  strongly  affected  by  the  action  and 
lack  of  action  of  its  neighbors. 

"Thus,  each  day  the  City  of  Washington 
discharges  enormous  amounts  of  raw  sewage 
in  the  Potomac  River  which  is  a  Maryland 
stream  throughout  all  its  length,  except  that 
portion  of  the  River  opposite  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Along  the  upper  and  lower  reaches  of  the 
Potomac  River.  It  is  bordered  by  the  States 
of  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  and  a  number 
of  its  tributaries  flow  southward  into  the 
Potomac  River  from  so-arces  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"Tht  great  Susquehanna  River,  which  ac- 
counts for  approximately  83 '"o  of  the  fresh 
water  Import  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  flows 
completely  through  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  a  source  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

•'Other  streams  also  flowing  into  portions 
of  Maryland  have  their  origins  or  tributaries 
into  adjoining  States. 

•It  is  vital  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent,  the  City  of  Washington 
and  the  States  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  be  secured  in 
order  to  reach  the  origin  of  sources  of  pollu- 
tion in  waters  flowing  into  the  State  of 
Maryland:  now,  theretore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  of  this  State  Is  requested  to  initi- 
ate and  pursue  discussions  with  appropriate 
officials  in  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
City  of  Washington  and,  also,  with  appro- 
priate ofBcials  and  agencies  In  the  States  of 
Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  in  order  to  do  everything  possible 
to  reach  and  abate  sources  of  pollution  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  these  other 
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states  which  ultimately  affect  the  waters  of 
the  State  of  Maryland;  and.  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  is  directed,  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  send  copies  of 
this  Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Governor  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
oi  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  o:  Delaware." 

A  resolut.on  adopted  by  the  Missourlaus 
for  National  Security.  Clayton,  Missouri, 
prayin::  for  the  Issuance  of  an  Executive  Or- 
der to  "eive  th?  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  authority  to  certify  as  subversive  all 
domestic  groups  contributing  to  the  com- 
munist tiireat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  re^tlution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Toledo.  Ohio,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  ieg:flation  to  provide  for  the  funding  of  a 
program  to  provide  part-time  summer  em- 
p:c\-ment  for  the  youth  of  the  nation;  to 
tiie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
•vvere  .submitted: 

Ev  Mr  J.^CKSON.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S,  372ft  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember If,  1964  (78  Stat.  986),  as  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  1411-18)  and  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  1364  (78  Slat.  988).  as  amended  (4'; 
US.r,  1421-27)    (Rept.  No.  91-1001). 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  2036.  An  act  to  remove  :  cloud  on  the 
titles  of  certain  property  located  in  Malln 
Oi-eg.   (Rept.  No,  91-1000). 

By  Mr.  YAREOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3586  .A  bin  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  eli- 
gibility of  new  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
or-iteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary 
ir.edicine.  and  podiatry  for  institutional 
grants  under  section  771  thereof,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  program  relating  to  training 
of  personnel  In  the  allied  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1002). 


sent  that  the  Commission's  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  procedure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


State,  counties  and  parishes 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimou.s  con.sent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  Mr.  Stevens)  : 

S.  4058,  A  bill  to  forgi.e  a  portion  of  some 
Small  Business  Administration  loans  granted 
as  a  result  of  the  Good  Friday  earthquake 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.) 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bellmon  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


REPORT  OF  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION BICENTENNIAL  COMMIS- 
SION—PRINTING AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  (S.  DOC.  NO.  91-76) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, created  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
has  .^'jbmitted  its  required  report  to  the 
President  on  the  commemoration  of  the 
200th  year  of  the  Nation's  birth.  Already. 
we  are  in  what  is  termed  the  bicentennial 
era  and  many  notable  events  are  sched- 
uled throughout  this  decade,  centerine 
around  the  year  1976. 

It  might  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  members  of  this  Commission  served 
long  and  hard,  without  any  remunera- 
tion whatsoever,  in  order  to  produce  this 
report. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Commi.ssion 
and  its  able  staff,  headed  by  Executive 
Director  M.  L.  Spector.  will  Issue  studies 
and  reports  on  individual  events  and 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


S.  4058— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
EXTENDING  SB  A  LOAN  FORGIVE- 
NESS TO  GOOD  FRIDAY  EARTH- 
QUAKE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Stevens  is  in  Kodiak,  Alaska,  today 
participating  in  the  joint  Public  Works 
and  Commerce  Committee  hearings 
which  are  very  important  to  his  State. 
Had  he  been  here  today  he  would  have 
presented  to  the  Senate  a  bill  of  great 
importance  to  his  people  of  Alaska.  In 
his  absence  he  has  asked  that  I  introduce 
tlie  measure  for  him. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  a  bill  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
which  will  extend  partial  forgiveness  of 
Small  Busine.'s  Administration  loans  to 
those  made  as  a  result  of  the  Good  Fri- 
day earthquake  which  devastated  large 
areas  of  Alaska  and  the  west  coast  States 
on  March  27,  1964. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1969.  Congress  recognized — 

That  a  number  of  states  have  experienced 
extrtislve  property  loss  and  damage  as  a  re- 
sult of  recent  major  disasters  .  .  .  and  that 
there  is  a  need  for  special  measures  designed 
to  aid  and  accelerate  the  efforts  of  these 
affected  states  to  reconstruct  and  rehabili- 
tate the  devastated  areas. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  pro- 
vided this  special  measure  of  aid  by  par- 
tial forgiveness  of  SBA  loans  incurred 
from  disasters  since  July  1.  1967. 

Senator  Stevens  has  been  informed  by 
the  SBA  that  approximately  50  disaster 
areas  have  become  eligible  for  the  for- 
giveness feature  of  the  1969  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act.  These  areas  are : 


state,  counties  and  parishes 


NORTHEASTERN  AREA 

Maine:  All  areas..- Dec  31.1969 

NEW  YORK  AREA 

New  YoiK   Cattaraugus -..  Oct. 

New  Jersey:  Bergen.  Essex, 

Middlesex,  Morris,  Passaic, 

Somerset.  Union June 

New  York:Sullivan Aug. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AREA 

Kentucky:  Bracken,  Greenup. 
Jessamine,  Mason.  Pendleton 
(with  Ohio) Apr. 


Cause 


SBA 

Declaration 
Date 


Ohio    Bft  An,  Scioto  (with 

K'intucky)..-      

Atnens,  Butler,  Clinton. 

Gallia,  Hocking,  Jackson. 

Ross,  Warren  . 

Kentucky:  Alien.  Warren 

Ohio.  All  areas  

Pen.isylvania:  Carbon, 

Schu/lkill       .   

Virginia- All  areas... Rains'. 

West  Virginia   All  areas do. 

Kentucky:  Harlan  County Flood.. 


SBA 

Declaration 

Cause  Date 


Apr.  25,1968 


May  29  1%8 
June  25  1%9 
July   II,  1969 

Aug.  8  1969 
Aug.  21  l%9 
Aug.  22. 196a 
Jan.     2. 1970 


SOUTHEASTERN  ARIA 


o 

:::;::  0)":::: 


Oct  21.1%8 
June  25, 1969 
Aug.  18.  !%9 

Do. 
Mar.  27. 197U 


Florida.  All  areas 
Tennessee-  Macon. . .. 
Mississippi'  AH  areas. 
Alabama: 

All  areas  (') 

All  areas  anecteu Tornado. 

MIDWESTERN  AREA 

Iowa  All  areas May  17.  i968 

Illinois.  All  areas Do. 

Iowa:  Black  Hawk,  Bremer.  . July   19,1968 

Buchanan.  Butler. 
Minnesota 

B'ue  Earth  .* Aug.  12,  l%e 

A;i  areas (v.ith  Iowa,  North   Apr.  15.1968 

and  South  Dakota,  and  Wis- 
consin). 

lOAS    All  are35(«ith  W'sconsin,    ^      Do. 

North  and  South  Dakota, 
loAa,  and  Minnesota). 

Wisconsin:  A"  areas  (with  Iowa.     Oo. 

North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Minnesola). 

Illinois:  Rock  Island May     5.1969 

Minnesota:  Nobles July     2,1969 

Iowa.  Marshall.  Tama. July    15, 1969 

Illinois:  Jo  Daviess.  Stephenson July     8,  !969 


3.1967 


3  1%8 
1.1969 


25  1968 


SOOTHWESTERN  AREA 


(<) Sep.  20  1967 

Apr.  21  1968 

May   15,1968 


Texas    All  areaj  

Arkansas:  Sebastian 

ArKansas:  Garland,  Pulaski, 
Sebastian,  Sevier. 

Arkansas:  All  areas ■^■-  "^^   1'.1968 

Oklahoma.  Le  Flore '-..  "ay   21.1968 

Texas:  All  areas  Storm  Candy..  Jure  25  1%8 

tou.siana:  All  areas (') AuS-  18, 1%9 

SorthAosl  areas Tornado April  18, 1970 

LuDbock  County do May   12,1970 

HayesCounly Flood .May    15,1971 

ROCKY  MOUNTAri  AREA 

Kansas  .  ,.,, 

Ness - J""*    2,1967 

Garden  City  Finney .         .     June  26  I%7 

Nebraska- All  counties  through    June  16, 1%7 

which  183  passes,  etc. 
North  Dakota,  A„  areas  (with      Apr.  15,1969 

(Minnesota,  South  Dakota. 

etc.) 
South   Dakota.  All  areas  (with  Do. 

North  Dakota,  etc.).  .       „,  ,,>^« 

Kansas:  Saline i""*  ?^   S?2 

Colorado.  Boulder  and  Flood Dec.  26,1969 

Jefferson  Counties. 
North  Dakota:  Ransom  County. . , do. June    Z,197U 

PACIFIC  COASTAL  AREA 

Alaska.  Fairbanks  etc Aug.  16.  i%7 

Calilornia: 

San  Luis  Obispo Jan  \\\^ 

Los  Angeles Ja"-  ",   *3 

Riverside  - J'"-  <:'.  l"' 

Fresno,  Tulare,  Stanislaus Jan.  29.1969 

Contra  Costa Mar.  3.  969 

Mann  County Flood Dec.  30.1969 

All  areas            Flood Feb.  3.1970 


1  Camille. 

•  Gladys. 
>  Beulah. 


Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  re- 
ceived forgiveness  en  loans  resulting 
from  the  Hurricane  Betsy  disaster  in 
September  1965.  under  a  sj^ecial  forgive- 
ness act  similar  to  the  one  I  am  propos- 
ing today. 

During  the  Good  Friday  earthquake 
and  the  ensuing  tidal  waves,  the  State  of 
Alaska  suffered  damages  totaling  millioi^s 
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of  dollars.  Fatalities  and  tidal  damage  oc- 
curred as  far  south  as  Crescent  City, 
Calif.,  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration subsequei^tly  granted  1,325  loans 
for  a  total  of  S90,930,000  to  assist  in  re- 
construction. This  earthquake  was  the 
most  severe  seismic  disturbance  ever  reg- 
istered in  this  country,  and  many  of  the 
victims  of  this  disaster  have  not  yet  re- 
covered. The  bill  I  am  introducing  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Stevens  will  match  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1969  and  provide  a  forgive- 
ness of  SBA  loans  not  to  exceed  $1,800 
per  loan.  ,  ,, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  40,58)  to  forgive  a  portion 
of  some  Small  Business  Administration 
loans  granted  as  a  result  of  the  Good  Fri- 
day earthquake  of  1964,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bellmon,  for  Mr.  Stevens,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.   

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.  3723 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printina.  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  iMr.  Young  i,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  '  Mr.  Moss ' ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Brooke' 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3723,  to 
provide  for  orderly  trade  in  textile  arti- 
cles and  articles  of  leather  footwear,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.  3752 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printinsj,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3752,  to  amend  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require 
the  disclosure  by  retail  distributors  of 
unit  retail  prices  of  consumer  commodi- 
tie.":.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cranston  I.  Without  ob  .lection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    :iE<86 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3986,  to  create  the  Rural 
Development  Highways  Act  of  1970,  to 
encourage  a  more  balanced  geographical 
dispersal  of  the  Nations  people  and  in- 
dustry and  to  generally  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  our 
rural  communities  and  to  discourage  a 
continuing  of  tho.<;e  urban  concentration 
trends  which  are  considered  to  be  un- 
desirable, through  a  more  effective  use, 
location,  and  design  of  the  federally 
aided  highway  .■system. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <M<. 
Cranston  1.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.  4041 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  con.sent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  -f  the  Senator  from 
Kansas   'Mr.   Pearson)    be  added  as  a 


cosponsor  of  S.  4041,  to  repeal  section 
7275  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  relating  to  amounts  to  be  shown 
on  airline  tickets  and  advertising. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  July  1,  1970,  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  en- 
rolled bill  'S.  4012'  to  extend  fhe  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  a  period  of 
60  days. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1971— AMEND- 
MENT 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    763 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  face  the  question  of 
funding  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  only  SI  25  billion  of  the  $2 
billion  authorized  by  the  Senate  last 
fall  be  appropriated. 

In  testimony  presented  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  on  June  19, 
1970.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Lyng  told  of  impressive  increases  in  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program. 

But  the  Assistant  Secretary  also  told 
my  committee  that  the  SI. 25  billion  ap- 
propriation requested  last  winter^ for 
food  stamps  would  not  permit  further 
expansion  of  the  program.  He  said: 

The  uccept.mce  of  the  food  stamp  program 
has  been  such  that  we  may  have  some  very 
real  problems  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  1971. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  very  apparent  to  us 
that  counties  which  may  want  to  switch  to 
food  stamps  will  have  to  be  denied  because 
this  appropriation  figure  (1.25  b'.'.lion)  will 
be  Insufficient. 

While  gains  have  been  made,  we  must 
understand  that  the  job  of  feeding 
America's  hungry  has  only  just  begun. 
To  stop  now  would  be  indefen.sible. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  tables  which  show  the 
percentaee  of  the  poor  in  each  State 
who  are  receiving  either  food  stamps  or 
commodities  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr,  President,  I  believe  that  these 
tables  conclusively  demonstrate  the  need 
for  full  funding  of  the  food  ,stamp  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  and  that  they  will  join  with  me     


at  the  appropriate  time  to  insure  that 
this  critical  program  is  adequately 
funded. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  Jean  Mayer,  professor  of 
nutrition  at  Harvard  University  and 
chairman  of  the  First  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  present  inten- 
tion to  move  at  t)ie  appropriate  time  to 
raise  the  appropriation  for  the  food 
stamp  program  to  the  full  S2  billion  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  last  fall. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Brooke,  Gore,  Hart,  Hollings, 
Javits,  Kennedy,  Mondale,  Schweiker, 
Sponc,   and   Yarborough,   I   submit   an 


amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us.  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H,R,  17923'  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
DoLE^,  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table: 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment, 
table,  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

Oa  page  20,  line  24,  strike  out  "$1,250,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,000,000  - 
000". 

The  table,  presented  by  Mr,  McGovern, 
is  as  follows: 


state 


Percentage 

of  poor  in 

lood  stamp 

program 


Percentage 

of  poor  m 

commodity 

distribution 

program 


Total 

percentage 

m 

programs 


Alabama ..   .   ..  16.3 

Alaska .  76 

Arizona 

Arkansas.- 28 

Cahlornia  .  41 

Colorado  ..  48 

Connecticut  53 

Delaware. . . 

Uistnct  of  Columbia.  .  25 

Florida 1,4 

Georgia  U 

Hawaii    .  ....  24 

Idaho 

Illinois ....  36 

Indiana 18 

Iowa     .  24 

Kansas. ,7 

Kentucky.        28 

Louisiana 38 

Maine  5.7 

Maryland 28 

Massachusetts .12 

Michigan 29 

Minnesota 21.5 

Mississippi ^ 37 

Missouri. 7,4 

Montana 28 

Nebraska 21 

Nevada 

NewJersey.-   41 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 63 

New  York 5.4 

North  Carolina 11.5 

North  Oakola 15.5 

Ohio.    37v 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 19 

Pennsyl/ania 28 

Rhode  Island. 42 

South  Carolina 27 

South  Dakota 16 

Tennessee 27 

Texas 6.2 

Utah 26 

Vermont 36 

Virginia    H 

Washington 80 

West  Virginia 52 

Wisconsin 16.5 

Wyoming 33 

Total 22 


27.5 


47 
3 
14.5 

6.4" 

56 

28  ■ 

19 

26  ■■ 

11 

1.7 
13 

10 
5.6 

52.5 
4.5 

32.5 


2.5 
19 
40 
13 
18 

2.1 
57 
63 

1.5 


43.8 
76 
47 
31 

b:-.  5 
4i' 
6! -4 
5t 
2b 
29.4 
30 
24 
26 
36 
29 
25.7 
13.7 
38 
43.6 
58.2 
32.5 
32.62 
37 

25,6 
52.5 
35.4 
47.5 
22.2 
25 
41 
2.5 
82 
45.4 
24.5 
33.5 
39.1 
57 
82 
29.5 
42 


27 

20.0 
3.3 
15.0 

36 

30,3 
21.2 
26 

36 

6,3 

17.3 
80 

52 

13,0 
6,9 

14,0 

29.5 
39.9 
36 

Note-   Based  on  USD*  commodity  distribution  figures  lor 
March  1970,  and  USDA  food  stamp  hgure  for  Apn'  1970. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern is  as  follows: 

La.^t  December,  in  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ins  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food. 
Nutrition,  and  Health,  the  President  pledged 
himself  and  the  Nation— that  is  all  of  u.=— 
"to  eliminate  hunger  and  malniitrition  due 
to  povertv  from  .America  for  a^l  times."  I  be- 
lieve that  almost  all  Americatts  approved  c: 
th's  commitment.  Surely,  there  is  nothing 
more  disgraceful— and  more  ridiculous- 
than  for  our  Nation  to  spend  close  to  six 
billion  of  dollars  to  keep  our  agricultural 
production  down,  when  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  deprived  of  sufficient  wholesome 
foods  to  maintain  good  health. 

The  Congress  has  it  in  Its  power  by  devot- 
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,ne  sufficient  appropriations  to  the  Food 
s-amp  Program  i  a  minimum  of  2  billion  dol- 
lars i  as  well  as  bv  finallv  passing  a  satisfac- 
^orv  Food  Stamp  Act  with  free  food  stamps 
■/the  veiv  po-r  to  fulflll  our  national  com- 
Pil'nien:  Cutting  down  the  appropriation  to 
''25'b'li;on  means  that  millions  will  not  be 
■h-e  to  take  advantage  of  tliis  rational,  dig- 
,-^ed'  method  of  support  and  will  be  thrown 
back  on  the  commodity  program— "poor 
oecole's  food." 

increaslne  the  expenditures  for  food 
•amps  should  cut  down  significantly  on  the 
need  for  expenditures  for  price  support.  The 
•ac-  that  our  productive  capacity  for  food  is 
much  greater  than  our  actual  production  also 
B-eansthal  increased  expenditures  lor  food 
la^  opposed  to  other  goods  or  services  in 
short  supply!  should  have  only  little  infla- 
tionary ert'ect. 

Pinallv.  it  is  worth  noting  tnat  recent  de- 
fiaiionarv  measures  which  tend  to  increase 
unemployment  and  the  delays  in  Congress  in 
implementing  ;he  Family  .-Assistance  Plan 
both  make  the  expansion  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  particularly  urgent.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  fully  fund  the  program. 

Jean  Mayer. 
Professor  of  NnUition, 

Harvard   University. 

July  3,  1970. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    764 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  'H,R.  17548 1  making  ap- 
propriations for  simdry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
conjorations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Djpartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S,  3354.  TO 

ESTABLISH     A     NATIONAL     LAND 

USE  POLICY 

Mr,  JACKSON,  Mr,  President,  a  final 
hearing  on  S,  3354,  my  bill  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  land  use  policy,  will  be 
held  before  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  on  Wednesday, 
July  8,  1970,  at  10  a,m,  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

In  the  hearings  to  date,  the  commit- 
tee has  heard  from  prominent  officials 
of  the  Federal  Government,  including 
Chairman  Russell  Train  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  who  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion; Representative  Rogers  Morton, 
of  Maryland;  Chairman  John  Nassikas, 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 
and  the  Honorable  John  Carver,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  State  government, 
which  would  play  a  central  role  in  the 
national  land  use  policy,  has  been  ably 
represented  by  Gov.  John  Love,  of  Col- 
orado, chairman  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Conference,  who  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  State  land  use  planning; 
and  Gov,  Francis  Sargent,  of  Massachu- 
setts, whose  credentials  as  a  public  offi- 


cial concerned  about  the  quality  of  the 
environment  are  widely  known. 

Citizen  groups  and  expeits  in  fields 
related  to  land  u.se  planning  have  also 
yiven  the  committee  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  exiierti.-c.  1  he  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  and  the  American  For- 
estry Association  are  amont:  the  organi- 
zations dedicated  to  conservation  of  the 
coimtrys  natural  resources  which  have 
testified.  Prominent  attorneys,  planners, 
architects,  landscape  architects,  and  for- 
esters have  also  been  heard  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

In  addition  to  the  oral  testimony,  tne 
committee  has  solicited  written  comment 
on  the  bill  from  each  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernors, and  their  replies  have  been  made 
a  part  of  the  hearing  record.  Many  other 
valuable  comments,  both  solicited  and 
spontaneous,  have  been  received  and  are 
given  serious  consideration. 

The  overwhelming  reaction  to  S,  3354 
has  been  that  a  national  land  use  policy 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  There 
have  been  many  constructive  suggestions 
concerning  partictilar  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  the  committee  staff  has  carefully 
recorded  them  for  our  consideration.  But 
such  reservations  as  have  been  expressed 
concern  questions  of  administration  and 
method  of  implementation  of  the  policy, 
not  the  need  for  a  policy  it.'^elL  I  am 
truly  gratified  at  the  response  the  bill 
has  received. 

The  final  hearing  will  round  out  the 
committee's  public  consideration  of  S. 
3354  by  featuring  representatives  of  in- 
dustry and  local  government,  as  well  as 
the  conservation  community.  Mr  Harry 
Woodbury,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  Nev.  York, 
along  with  Mr.  James  Turnbull.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  will  present  some 
industry  viewpoints.  A  panel  of  county 
government  planners,  representing  a 
broad  spectrum  of  constituencies  from 
urban  to  rural,  will  offer  some  local  gov- 
ernment perspectives.  A  spokesman  for 
the  Sierra  Club  is  also  expected  to  testify. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  this  hearing 
and  to  extend  an  invitation  to  each  of  the 
18  cosponsors  of  S.  3354.  and  any  other 
Senators  who  would  care  to  come,  to 
join  the  Commitee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  for  this  final  morning  of 
testimony  on  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  environmental 
leeislation  now  before  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  CON- 
SULTANTS ON  THE  CONQUEST  OF 
CANCER  STARTS  WORK  ON  ITS 
IMPORTANT  TASK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
on  April  27.  1970.  the  Senate  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  376  which  established 
the  National  Committee  of  Consultants 
on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  La- 


bor and  Public  Welfare.  I  want  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  research,  management,  and 
organizational  men  have  agreed  to  serve 
on  this  committee.  O.i  Monday.  June  29, 
the  committee  held  its  first  meeting. 
The  committee  met  in  the  Labor  and 
Public  Well  are  Committee  hearing  room 
with  Mr.  Benno  Schmidt,  chairman  of 
the  executive  commitice.  board  of  trust- 
ees. Memorial  Hospital  for  Cancer  and 
Allied  Di-seases,  Sloan-Kettenng  Insti- 
tute for  Cancer  Research  as  the  com- 
mittee chairman  and  Dr.  Sidney  Far- 
ber,  former  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  now  director  of  re- 
search. Children's  Cancer  Research 
Foundation,  Children's  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  as  cochairman. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Mr,  I.  W,  Abel,  president,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America.  Pittsburgh,  Pa,; 
Mr,  Elmer  Bobst,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Warner  Lambert  Pharmaceu- 
tical Co.,  New  Ycrk.  NY.:  Mr.  Emer.'^on 
Foote,  advertising  consultant— former 
president.  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding;  for- 
mer president  and  chairman,  McCann- 
Erickson.  Inc. — New  York.  NY.:  Mr.  G 
Keith  Fimston.  former  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  now  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Olin  Corp..  member 
of  board,  American  Cancer  Society, 
Stamford,  Conn.:  Mrs.  Anna  Rcsenberg 
Hoffman— Mrs.  Paul  G.  Hoffman— for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense; 
public  information  and  labor  relations 
consultant.  New  York,  N.Y.;  Mr.  Emil 
Mazey,  secretary- treasurer.  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers,  Detroit,  Mich.:  Mr. 
Jubel  R.  Parten,  member  of  board.  Fund 
for  the  Republic,  former  chairman  of 
the  board.  Pure  Oil  Co.,  Bank  of  South- 
west, Houston,  Tex.;  Mr,  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller,  president.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, chairman.  Rockefeller  Brothers, 
Inc..  New  York.  NY.:  and  Mr.  William 
McC.  Blair.  Jr.,  general  director,  John 
F,  Kennedy  Center  for  Performing 
Arts — former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines  and  Denmark— Washing- 
ton, D,C. 

Also,  Dr.  Joseph  Burchenal,  vice  presi- 
dent. Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for  Can- 
cer Research.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Dr.  R.  Lee 
Clark,  director.  M.  D.  Anderson  Insti- 
tute. Houston.  Tex.;  Dr.  Paul  B.  Comely. 
pre.sident,  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, Washington.  DC:  Dr.  Solomon 
Garb,  scientific  director.  American  Med- 
ical Center  at  Denver,  Spivak,  Colo.;  Dr, 
James  F,  Holland,  chief  of  medicine  A. 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research,  Buffalo.  NY.:  Dr. 
Mathilde  Kiim,  associate,  Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute  for  Cancer  Research,  New 
York,  N,Y,:  Dr,  Joshua  Lederberg,  pro- 
fessor of  genetics,  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Palo  Alto,  CaUf,:  Dr, 
Jonathan  E.  Rh?ad>,  profe.ssor  and 
chairman,  Department  of  Surgery.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Philadelphia,  Pa,:  Dr,  Harold 
Rusch,  professor  of  cancer  research. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis,; 
Dr,  William  B,  Hutchinson,  president 
and  director.  Pacific  Northwest  Research 
Foundation.  Seattle,  Wash,:  and  Dr, 
Wendell  Scott.  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
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Mr.    President,    my    remarks    at   the 
opening  session  outline  tlie  great  need 
for  this  committee's  work  aiid  its  goals. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEMEN'T  bv  Sf.n.iior 
R.1LPH    W.    Y\RBO?.OUGH- 

On  behalf  of  mv  53  Senatorial  colleagues 
from  bo!h  major  political  parties  who  have 
sponsored  the  resolution  authorizing  this 
mator  ■^tudv  of  cancer.  I  welcome  you  to  this 
hi.storic  hearing  rjjm  of  the  i-c-nate  Labor 
at.d  Public  Welfare  Commit'ee.  Over  the 
vear<.  some  of  the  moai  significant  health 
legislation  ever  enacted  by  the  C;ngress  ha.< 
been  voted  upon  within  these  walls. 

Hov.ever.  I  venture  to  -ay  that  none  of  th.-- 
previous  challenges  '.<.e  have  grappled  wlih 
in  this  room  e.\ceeds  in  Importance  the 
crusade  we  have  embarked  upon  today.  As 
I  tukl  the  Sen.^te  in  introducing  'he  au- 
thorizing rcs>..Uition  on  March  25th  of  this 
year  v.e  are  asking  this  dlMtnguUhed  group 
of  scientist-;  and  laymen  to  lecommend  'o 
the  Congre--s  and  to  the  American  peop," 
vhat  must  be  done  to  achieve  cures  for  the 
major  forms  of  cancer  by  1976— the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  thii'  great  Re- 
publ  c  i  need  not  point  out  to  most  of  you 
\.-ho  have  spent  your  en' ire  lives  combatnis 
this  insic'ious  disease  that  the  incidence  o; 
cancer  in  America  ha.s  reached  epidemic 
prup>.rt!r<ns.  Last  year.  It  lUUed  more  than 
:^00.000  Americans— more  than  thirty  times 
the  number  of  young  men  who  lost  their 
lives  in  combat  in  Southeast  Asia  in  that 
same  year. 

As  vou  know,  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
as  specified  In  S.  Res.  376.  which  authorized 
the  creation  of  this  grouo.  is  to  make  a  com- 
plete siudv  of  anv  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to:  (i)  the  present  scope  of  scientihc 
research  con%cted  by  governmental  and 
non-governmental  agencies  directed  toward 
the  causes  and  means  for  the  treatment, 
cure,  and  elimination  of  Cancer;  (2)  the 
prospect  for  success  in  such  endeavors;  and 
(3)  means  and  measures  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  facilitate  success  in  such  endeavors 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  This  dlstin- 
gul.shed  panel  will  be  e-^pected  to  report  Us 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  'o 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

In  my  13  years  of  service  In  the  Senate,  I 
have  frequently  expressed  my  puzzlement 
that  no  large,  goal-directed  elfort  has  ever 
been  launched  against  this  disease.  In  the 
atomic  and  nuclear  energy  fields,  we  set  na- 
tional goals  and  we  achieved  them;  In  outer 
space.  President  Kennedy  in  1960  announced 
the  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  with- 
in a  decade,  and  we  have  achieved  It. 

Why  can  we  not  apply  the  same  mana- 
gerial and  organizational  talents  used  in  the 
physical  sciences  to  the  conquest  of  man- 
kind's most  dreaded  enemy'' 

Over  the  years,  we  In  the  Senate  have 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  scientists  expert 
In  the  field  of  cancer  who  have  assured  us 
time  and  time  again  that  they  could  wipe 
this  cuirse  from  the  face  of  the  earth  if  this 
nation  so  wills  It.  and  If  It  Is  ready  to  spend 
the  money  necessary  to  complete  the  mis- 
sion. 

As  a  layman,  I  particularly  welcome  on 
this  committee  those  of  you  who  have  broad 
managerial  and  Industrial  experience.  I  want 
you  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  way  in 
which  cancer  rips  Into  the  very  fabric  and 
strength  of  this  democracy.  Five  years  ago.  a 
Presidential  Commission  estimated  the  cost 
of  cancer  to  our  economy  as  In  excess  of  eight 
billion  dollars  a  year.  Losses  In  productivity 
and  earning  capacity  are  astotindlng — in  the 
age  group  25  to  64  years,  which  accounts  for 
45  percent  of  al!  cancer  victims,  100.000  man 


years  of  productivity  are  lost  annually.  If 
this  loss  in  productivity  is  multiplied  by  the 
working  life  span  of  the  average  American, 
the  eight  billion  dollar  estimated  loss  Is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

The  earlier  1964  Presidential  Commission 
made  recommendations  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  were  not  fully  or  effectively  im- 
plemented. We  cannot  afTord  to  let  that 
happen  again.  We  cannot  afford  to  submit 
any  recommendations  without  speclfj-lng 
how  they  should  be  implemented.  Accord- 
ingly, the  ultimate  objective  of  this  entire 
effort  should  be  recommendations  with  plans 
for  intp'.pmentation.  The  recommendations 
should  be  practical  and  realistic  and  to  the 
extent  possible  should  indicate,  step-by-siep. 
precisely  how  the  implementation  should  be 
accomplished.  This  implies  the  preparation 
of  a  coordinated  plan. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  buslness-as- 
usual  budiiets  in  the  battle  to  conquer  can- 
cer. After  33  years  of  existence,  the  current 
budget  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Is 
less  than  $200,000,000.  We  spend  ten  times 
this  sum  In  hospitalization  costs  for  cancer 
victims  each  year.  We  spend  twenty  times 
this  sum  In  federal  expenditures  alone  for 
highway  construction  each  year. 

I  know  you  can  do  the  job.  When  I  In- 
troduced the  resolution  setting  up  this  com- 
mittee last  March,  I  thought  I  was  doing 
a  little  bragging  when  I  assured  the  Senate 
that  "this  committee  will  be  composed  of 
some  of  the  nation's  most  disLlngulshed  sci- 
entists and  lay  leaders  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  eventual  conquest  of  can- 
cer." As  I  look  around  this  room,  I  know 
now  that  I  wasn't  bragijing — I  was  under- 
estimating the  caliber  of  the  distinguished 
galaxy  cf  Americans  gathered  here  today.  It 
Is  a  source  of  the  deepest  satisfaction  to  me 
that  all  of  you.  with  the  tremendously  de- 
manding lives  that  you  lead,  are  willing  to 
make  this  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort  to 
achieve  otir  joint  mission. 

I  pledge  you  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Senat.e  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
In  this  endeavor.  We  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  anticipation  to  the  completion  of 
your  report  sometime  this  Fall,  and  we  are 
confident  that  it  will  make  a  contribution 
which  may  very  well  change  the  course  of 
the  history  of  mankind. 

A  list  of  the  Committee  members  can  be 
found  In  the  folders  which  each  of  you  have 
before  vou. 


HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  between  250,000  and  400,000 
Americans  came  to  Washington.  D.C.,  to 
celebrate  Independence  Day,  the  flag,  and 
this  experiment  in  liberty  that  we  call 
the  United  States  of  America. 

These  were  Americans  who  are  proud 
of  their  country,  unashamed  in  their 
affection  for  our  history,  and  bearing 
peaceful  witness  to  their  faith  in  the 
American  dream. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  July  6,  1970,  and  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  July  6,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  RECORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows : 

(From   the   Washington  Dailv  News, 

July  6,   1970] 

Freaks  and  the  Fourth  or  Jult 

There  was  an  engagingly  old-fashioned  air 
to  the  Honor  America  Day  goings-on  In  the 
nation's  capital:  shirt-sleeved  family  groups 
picnicking  on  the  grass,  listening  to  patriotic 
oratory  and  stirring  band  music,  hearing 
about  relitnon's  role  In  buildin!»  America, 
watching  fireworks  light   up  the  night  sky. 


There  was  the  same  easy  familiarity  in 
the  entertainment  program  put  on  by  Bob 
Hope.  If  some  of  the  stars  seemed  to  have 
been  around  since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public, It  was  good  to  know  that  they  were 
alive  and  well  in  Washington. 

We  think  that  most  of  the  250,000  people 
who  took  part  in  the  day  and  many  millions 
who  watchid  it  on  TV  had  a  good  time.  And 
many  of  them  may  have  benefitted,  in  this 
time  of  division  and  doubt,  from  the  day's 
reminder  of  how  much  is  right  ana  decent 
m  tills  country. 

What  was  not  fa.miliiTr,  or  !ikeabIe._i'bout 
the  day  were  efforts  by  a  small  number-r 
about  4,000 — of  hippies  and  yippies  to  ciis* 
rupt  the  celebrations.  It  may  be  news  to 
t)eardies,  weirdies,  pot  heads  and  freaks,  but 
one  of  the  tilings  America  is  all  about  is  fair 
play  for  the  other  fellow. 

During  the  recent  antiwar  demonstrations 
here  in  Washington,  we  were  struck  by  the 
reftraint  of  the  police  and  the  mr.jonty  oi 
the  citizenry  who  did  not,  approve  o!  the 
marchers,  ikny  attempt  to  Interfere  would. 
of  course,  have  been  met  with  loud  cries  of 
'Fascism!"  or  "Repression!") 

But  v;hen  Middle  America  gathered  to 
honL.T  the  flag,  a  fringe  of  the  New  Lett  i  losed 
obscene  ch.ints  at  BlUy  Graham  and  Kiite 
Smith.  It  hurled  bottles  ond  flrecrac'ser= 
into  crowds  containins  children,  and  it  "lib- 
erated" (looted  is  a  better  word)  refresh- 
ment stands. 

There  are,  wc  think  a  lew  lesson.s  in  the 
yippie  behavior  during  Washington':  Fourth 
of  .July.  One  concerns  those  who  sewed  the 
American  flag  on  their  trouser  seats  or  pa- 
raded m  the  nude.  They  are  poor,  pathetic 
creatures  trying  to  shock  the  bourgeoisie. 
and  you  don't  have  to  discuss  the  Vietnam 
war  seriously  with  a  clown  with  a  bare 
behind. 

A  second  concerns  the  bottle-throwers, 
platform-seizers.  and  obscenity-chanters. 
They  are  very  few  and  not  really  dangerous, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  disorderly-conduct 
laws  to  deal  with  them. 

It  would  be  a  ludicrous  mistake  to  be  stam- 
peded by  a  handful  of  violence-freaks  Into 
passing  repressive  laws  that.  In  time,  could 
restrict  everybody's  freedom. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  July  6, 

1970] 

July  4  Could  Stress  Real  Go.^ls 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  good,  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  was 
symbolized  In  Washington  by  the  "Honor 
America  Day"  celebration  on  Saturday  which 
was  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  350,000  to  400.000 
people  on  the  grotinds  between  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  the  Washington  Monument. 
Not  only  did  this  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
"silent  majority"  who  have  tired  of  the  out- 
bursts of  treasonable  utterances  and  damag- 
ing disorders — known  as  "anti-war"  demon- 
strations—but It  also  gratified  millions  of 
other  citizens  who  feel  that  America  is  worth 
the  love  and  reverence  conveyed  In  the  na- 
tional anthem  and  patriotic  songs. 

Unfortunately,  in  contrast  the  news  dis- 
patches reported  simultaneously  that  some 
of  the  "youth  generation"— which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  new  ideas  and  is  denianding 
■change" — were  engaging  In  a  rock-music 
festival  In  Atlanta.  Physicians  there  were 
pleading  for  state  and  federal  help  because 
the  drug  situation  at  the  festival  had  gotten 
out  of  control. 

The  celebration  In  Washington  got  national 
and  International  attention.  It  was  a  well- 
planned  effort  to  emphasize  that  Americans 
are  still  dedicated  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  and  are  happy  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  194 
years  of  our  history. 

An  Interfalth  religious  service  led  by  Billy 
Graham  elicited  much  applause,  and  the  en- 
tertainment bv  Bob  Hope  and  other  television 
stars  wound  up  a  day  of  celebration  unique 
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in  history.  Political  subjects,  moreover,  were 
not  touched  upon. 

It  seems  sad.  though,  that  the  program  had 
to  be  fo  tactfully  arranged  as  to  eliminate 
i>nv  direct  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican vouth  who  have  died  in  Vietnam.  Yet 
thev  are  true  patriots  of  the  era.  For  they 
have  he!j'>ed  to  prevent  a  third  world  war  and 
to  save  the  Americati  people  from  sufTerlng 
hu^e  c.ifual'ies.  Dictatorships  abroad  were 
tweaiven  the  impression  that  ■isolationist" 
had  persuaded  American  public  opinion  to 
fbandT.  rite  rest  of  the  world.  In  each  c^se. 
these  niiscalculatlons  of  American  resolute- 
ness led  to  world  wars  that  could  have  been 
avoided  if  within  the  United  States  there 
had  been  solidarity  and  a  noiipartlsan 
attitude. 

Today  those  In  the  "younger  eeneratlon" 
who  have  been  carrying  on  "anti-war  demon- 
s'ratlons  haven't  been  readlm;  history  care- 
fully and  haven't  been  observing  the  uneasi- 
ness of  European  and  Asian  countries  lately 
a'oout  t!ie  supposed  lesseninrr  cf  the  Ameri- 
can military  presence  on  both  continents. 

In  recent;  years,  the  Fourth  of  July  has 
been  a  holid.^y  celebrated  mostly  In  pleasure- 
scekir.pr  hours.  It  wovild.  however,  be  a  con- 
5»rucM-e  precetient  if  the  day  were  used  also 
for  naticnally  televised  speeches  emphislz!ng 
the  prog'-e.'^s  the  United  States  has  been  mak- 
ing in  a  ccmplex  world  in  ■which  the  growing 
populai:on  presents  undreamed-of  chal- 
lenges. Here,  for  Instance,  are  on,y  a  few  of 
the  problems  currently  before  Congress: 

Pollution — The  President  .Tdvoc.ites  the  u.se 
of  state  and  federal  funds  to  curb  water  pol- 
lution Tie  program  would  cost  $10  billion 
over  the  next  five  years.  Congress  Is  working 
on  the  legislation. 

Education — A  $4,8  blUlon  appropriation 
bin  is  pending  to  finance  all  rnajor  federal- 
aid-to-8Qucat'On  projects  and  to  help  South- 
em  schools  meet  the  costs  of  desegregation 

Welfare — An  administration  plan  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  a  family  of  four  a  mlni- 
tiiun:!  inc  ime  of  $1,600  a  year.  The  family's 
income  could  rise  as  high  as  (3,290  before  the 
■Sl,600  subsidy  would  be  eliminated. 

Housing — The  Senate  and  House  are  work- 
ing In  conference  on  bills  to  encourage  the 
housing  mortgage  market  including  bills  to 
authorize  $250  million  to  subsidize  home- 
mortgage  interest  payments  of  a  certain  type. 

Crime — The  House  has  passed  a  three-year 
bill  appropriating  $3.2  billion  for  safe  streets 
assistance,  and  the  Senat*  has  approved  the 
organized  crime  bill  Hearings  are  being  held 
on  other  proposals. 

Lots  of  controversies  and  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  President  and  Congress 
pre.ail  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  authorized. 
But  In  what  other  country  in  the  world  are 
there  being  spent,  year  alter  year,  vast  Btims 
to  provide  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
population,  which  in  America  now  has 
grown  to  more  than  200  million?  These  are 
the  things  worth  rejoicing  over  on  the  Fourth 
of  Julv. 


CHET  HUNTLEY  TO  RETURN  TO  HIS 
NATIVE  MONTANA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  New  York  Times  published  an 
article  on  the  plans  of  Chet  Huntley. 
NBC  newscaster,  to  return  to  his  native 
State  of  Montana.  Chet  Huntley  has 
written  of  his  early  years  in  Montana, 
in  his  remembrances  of  his  frontier  boy- 
hood, "The  Generous  Years."  He  grew  up 
in  a  similar  environment  in  northern 
Montana  to  mine  in  western  Montsjia, 
It  was  nostalgic  to  read  his  book  and  a 
privilege  to  review  it.  Anyone  who  reads 
"The  Generous  Years"  can  understand 
why  Chet  wants  to  go  home. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
view and  the  New  York  Times  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Mauve  Son  Writes  a  Moniama 
Love  Story 

{Remembrances  oi  a  Frontier  Boyhood,  by 
Chet  Huntley;  Random  House,  215  pp..  $4.95. 
Reviewed  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  ) 

Montan-iiis  are  Just  a  little  prouder  of  na- 
tive sons  and  daughters  who  become  na- 
tionally famous  than  .iro  the  citizens  of  more 
populous  states.  At  the  same  time,  the  men 
and  women  who  leave  Montana  for  the  cities 
of  the  east  and  the  west  coast  never  lose 
tiieir  aSeciion  for  their  home  state.  Hence 
the  p>opularity  of  such  native  Montanaiis  as 
Gary  Cooper  and  MvTna  Loy  and  Chet  Hunt- 
ifv  in   their  home  state. 

Chet  Huntley  has  written  a  love  story 
a'. out  Montana  in  Ttie  Geiie-ous  i'ea'.;.  Here 
he  tells  about  his  early  life  at  a  time  that 
was  singularly  Innocent  compared  with  the 
hectic  days  of  the  60s  and  at  a  place  that 
was  wonderful  for  a  boy. 

Chet  Huntley's  family  homesteaded  near 
Saco,  Montana,  along  the  Great  Nj-thern 
Railroad  In  1913.  He  tells  of  a  boyliood  In 
Saco  that  Is  very  like  the  boyhood  I  expe- 
rienced In  Stevensville  during  the  s^nie  pe- 
riod. In  a  nostalgic  and  perceptive  book,  Chet 
Huntley  has  described  his  boyhc-od  and 
adolescence  on  a  Montana  farm  and  In  a  typ- 
ical small  Montana  town.  The  work  on  the 
farm,  the  harnessing  of  the  horses,  coping 
with  the  eccentricities  of  a  Model  T,  work- 
ing with  the  sheep  and  the  cattle  and  the 
chickens,  the  thrill  of  the  first  visit  to  town 
which  win  never  be  recaptured  on  later 
trips  to  the  great  cities  of  the  world  are 
stories  that  will  evoke  memories  from  every 
farm  boy  and  girl  who  gre^w  up  In  the  west 
during  the  period  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II. 

The  epilogue  is  an  eloquent,  moving  and 
poetic  tribute  to  Montana  and  will  be  a  part 
of  the  permanent  literature  of  Montana  I 
predict  that  portions  of  it  will  be  memorized 
by  students  in  future  years  and  recited  at 
declamation  contests,  and  It  will  be  para- 
phrased by  orators  and  politicians  In  future 
campaigns. 

In  reciting  the  saga  of  a  pioneer  boyhood, 
Chet  has  written  an  evocative  and  enjoyable 
book.  But  when  he  essays  into  other  areas,  he 
drops  the  ball.  At  times  background  in  the 
history  of  Montana  or  statistics  about  Mon- 
t:uia  are  necessary  to  understand  the  narra- 
tive. These  are  added.  But  somehow  those 
born  in  Montana  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
east  feel  a  compulsion  to  tell  about  the  war 
of  the  Copper  Kings  and  the  Anaconda  com- 
pany's domination  of  Montana  in  political 
and  economic  affairs  of  the  20s  and  30s 
And  when  Chet  seeks  to  summarize  that 
period,  he  proves  that  he  is  a  better  cturent 
commentator  than  historian. 

He  tells  about  W.  A.  Clark  and  his  rivalry 
with  Marcus  Daly  and  describes  how  Clark 
won  election  to  the  Senate  in  the  Montana 
legislature  by  the  simple  procedure  of  throw- 
ing bundles  of  $20-bllls  over  the  transom  of 
legislators'  rooms  in  Helena  hotels.  But  then 
he  says  that  Clark  was  met  at  the  door  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  barred  by  the  sergeant 
at  arms  from  taking  his  seat.  In  fact  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  seating  of  Clark. 
After  he  was  seated,  a  jjetltion  ■was  filled  con- 
testing his  election. 

Clark  served  in  the  Senate  from  Dec.  4. 
1899.  until  May  15,  1900,  when  he  addressed 
the  Senate  on  a  point  of  personal  i>rlvllege 
and  then  resigned.  Nor  was  Montana  ■with- 
out a  Senator  for  11  years  as  a  result  of  this 
struggle.  Rather,  it  was  about  17  months. 

Chefs  remarks  about  schools  and  school 
teachers  will  probably  be  reprinted  by  the 


Montana  devotees  ol  the  one-room  school- 
house  It  will  be  circulated  to  the  Moi.iaiiu 
legislature  to  answer  those  who  want  to  raise 
teachers'  salaries  and  increase  appropriations 
for  operation  of  Montana  schools.  His  com- 
ments on  teachers'  unions  and  dedicated 
teachers  may  have  grown  out  of  currem  un- 
rest in  our  schools. 

As  a  story  of  the  life  of  a  boy  on  a  Mon- 
tana farm  In  years  when  farming  was  a 
hard  and  difficult  life,  before  the  RLA.  be- 
fore modern  machinery,  before  paved  high- 
ways, this  is  a  book  that  will  bring  back 
memories  to  men  and  women  everywhere 
who  spent  their  childhood  living  close  to  the 
aoii  while  their  paren'i,s  c.iped  with  the  ele- 
ments, ■with  drought  and  grasshoppers  and 
hail  and  frost  and  had  no  problems  with 
farm  bills  and  price  s'lpports  and  subsidies 

Forget  about  the  historical  Inaccuracies 
and  read  about  this  book  as  a  remmiicence 
of  a  typical,  normal  and  delightful  early  life 
in  a  special  place  in  tlie  world.  Montana  and 
you  will  understand  why  Montana  will  al- 
wi-ys  have  a  specla;  meaning  for  all  of  us. 

G.:'Od  job.  Chet. 


Chtt  Gets  P.eady  to  Say.  'Good-by,  David" 
I  By  Fred  Ferrettl) 

Much  of  what  he  says,  and  many  of  the 
things  he  has  done,  bespeak  in  Chet  Huniiey 
a  longing  for  another  time. 

Born  and  reiued  more  than  a  half -century 
ago  along  the  Northern  P^.clfic's  Montana 
right-of-way.  he  could  Just  as  easily  have 
been  any  of  those  guys  Gary  Cooper  played 
If  he  had  not  won  a  debating  contest  and 
drifted  into  broadcasting.  He  raises  cattle 
i.nd  wears  Stetsons.  His  boyhood  hero  was  his 
grandfather,  whom  he  remembers  romanti- 
cally as  a  superb  saloon  battler.  A  paternal 
decendant  of  John  Adams  and  John  Qumcy 
Adams,  Huntley  reeks  of  independence.  He 
subscribes  to  no  political  party  He  refuses  to 
be  dropped  Into  any  Ideological  bag.  Conserv- 
tlves  have  called  him  Communist.  Blacks 
have  intimated  that  he's  soft  on  segregation. 
He  has  been  a  Vietnam  Hawk  and  au  Indo- 
china Dove. 

He  likes  thrift  and  Boy  Scouts  and  those 
anonymous  doers  of  civic  good,  the  Order  of 
DeMolay.  He  likes  the  western  desert  and 
climbing  hills  and  trout.  He  used  to  like 
May  Day  "in  those  Innocent  years  before  the 
proletariat  turned  It  into  a  brash  and  chau- 
vinistic holiday,"  and  he  still  prefers  one- 
room  schoolhouses.  "There  was  more  happi- 
ness and  contentment  in  those  days  when  we 
had  little  "  A  philosophical  maverick  who  Is 
alternately  square  and  with  it,  he  has  been 
called  a  scab  by  his  union  and  a  violator  of 
the  public  Interest  by  his  government.  Dis- 
putation has  dogged  his  public  life,  yet  it 
would  appear  that  most  often  Huntley 
courted  controversv.  reveled  in  It,  bathed  in 
It. 

Now  at  the  top  of  his  personal  form,  ■a'lth 
only  the  barest  hint  of  a  downturn  showing; 
with  television  news'  Influence  at  its  peak; 
with  Huntley  lately  emerged  as  one  of  broad- 
casting's more  outspoken  opponents  of  Splro 
Agnew,  he  has  decided  to  quit.  And  not  sur- 
prisingly, the  why  of  his  departure  has  pre- 
cipitated anger  and  opposition — out  in  his 
native  Montana  no  less. 

At  the  end  of  July,  after  15  years,  Chester 
Robert  Huntley  will  say  "Good  night,  David" 
to  Brlnkley  for  the  last  time  and  begin 
shilling  for  Big  Sky,  a  rich  man's  all-service 
western  resort  out  In  Bozeman,  Montana,  that 
a  few  of  the  townsfolk  believe  will  muck  up 
the  ecology  of  the  Gallatin  River  Valley 

Recently,  sitting  In  his  fifth-floor  office  in 
the  R.C.A.  Building,  glancing  often  •  *  •  into 
Radio  City  Music  Hall.  Huntley  spoke  of 
Big  Sky,  of  Montana,  of  himself,  his  trade 
and  his  future.  Except  for  the  steel  filing 
cases  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  a  tan  linen 
sofa  flat  against  a  long  wall,  it  could  have 
been   the   set    of   Marshal   Dillon's   office   on 
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■Gunsmoke  "  A  perspective  map  of  Helena, 
Montana.  A  huge  old  oaken  roUtop  desk 
I  -My  Dad's"  I  A  street  by  street,  map  bear- 
ing "the  legend  ■Virginia,  City  of  Montana." 
An  award,  The  Order  of  the  Grizzly.  And 
over  the  desk,  a  WUxchester  73  rifle  On  a 
ch.r.r  ne.xt  lo  the  desk,  a  doe-colored  Stetson. 
And  Chei's  face,  lined,  craggy,  sincere. 

Big  Sky  of  Montana.  Inc..  has  occupied 
most  ci  Huntley's  time  for  the  last  several 
months,  "so  much  so  that  I  guess  I've  been 
goofing  off.  not  writing  as  much  of  the  pro- 
gram as  I'd  like."  he  said.  Big  Sky,  an  esti- 
mated $l5-m:lliou  project,  is  projected  as 
a  resort  for  the  well-to-do,  with  a  full  range 
uf  athletic  facilities,  private  apartments,  per- 
manent homes  and  village  facilities.  It  will  be 
situated  45  miles  south  of  Bozeman.  near 
Yellowstone  National  Park  In  southwestern 
Montana.  Most  of  the  surrounding  towns 
have  indicated  that  they're  anxiously  await- 
ing the  expected  boom,  but  some  cattlemen 
and  conservationists  see  the  resort,  backed  by 
the  Chrysler  Realty  Corporation,  "as  the  Big 
City  ea^t  c  miing  in  and  ruining  our  coun- 
trv." 

Huntley  called  his  latest  opponents  "a 
small  group  of  people  who  do  not  qualify 
as  conservationists  As  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, they  have  a  track  record  of  not  liking 
anything  They're  the  same  people  who  said 
We  don't  like  airplanes,'  and  'The  Jet  Set 
will  be  comme  in  here  '  What  they're  say- 
ing Is  'Let's  keep  Montana  as  our  private 
Utile  club.'  If  that  happens,  they'll  be  up 
for  some  real  exploitation. 

T've  fished  and  climbed  and  camped  those 
11.000  acres  I  know  them  And  they're  going 
to  be  preserved.  We've  had  engineering  stud- 
ies done.  There  will  be  no  spoilage.  We're 
going  to  use  total  electric  energy.  There  will 
be  no  smoke,  no  noxious  gases.  "Vou  know, 
before  we  bought  the  property  there  were 
6  OOO  trees  due  to  be  cut.  Now  we've  got  the 
limber  rights  and  that's  not  what's  going 
to  happen.  We're  not  coming  In  to  make  a 
buck  and  run."  Huntley  says  there  will  be 
"no  hunting  allowed.  There's  moose,  elk. 
deer,  blghr.rn  sheep,  mountain  lions,  and 
bear,  Thev  won't  be  touched." 


H'.s  fa' her  'vas  a  lelegra_pher.  and  Huntley. 
who  was  born  Dec  10,  1911.  in  Cardwell, 
Montana,  movrd  through  S.ico,  Scoby.  W'illow 
Creek.  Logan.  Big  Timber.  Norrls,  Whitehall. 
Bozeman  and  Reedpolnt  before  winning  a 
scholarship  to  Montana  State  College  in  1929. 
Three  vcars  of  premed  led  nowhere,  until  he 
won  a  national  oratory  contest  and  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  Cornish  School  of  Arts  in  Seattle 
in  1932 

He  switched  to  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton the  next  year,  and  "since  my  Dad  wfis 
only  working  two  days  a  vi-eek  in  the  Depres- 
sion." he  supported  himself  by  working  as  a 
waiter,  a  telegram  delivery  boy.  by  va;,hing 
windows  and  selling  pints  of  his  blood.  Tn 
1934  he  got  a  $10-a-month  Job  with  a  100- 
•>vatt  station,  KCBC  in  Seattle.  In  addition 
to  his  salarv  he  was  given  laundry  service 
and  allowed  to  use  sponsorship  account.s  to 
trade  for  food  At  the  lime  "there  was  no  wire 
service  for  radio  news,  so  I  arranged  to  buy 
a  Seattle  S'ar  and  rewrote  the  news  for  a 
15-minute  nev^cast  every  night.  For  $10  a 
month."  Estimates  of  Huntley's  salary  cur- 
rently range  from  $150,000  to  .?200.000 
annu.^lly. 

In  1938  he  went  to  CBS  m  Los  Angeles. 
KNX.  "because  they  began  a  genuine  news 
network.  I  was  correspondent  for  11  western 
states"  His  salary  during  this  period  aver- 
aged about  $65  a  week  and  he  augmented  It 
bv  being  the  voice  on  scores  of  movie  trailers, 
and  bv  introducintr  dance  bands  on  late- 
night  broadcasts.  During  the  war  years  he 
covered  the  West  Coast  CBS  In  1951  he  be- 
came ABC's  man  In  Los  Angeles.  During  his 
stay  there  he  criticized  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  and  was  denounced  as  a 
communist  He  sued  his  detractor  and  won  a 
■SIO.OOO    Judgment.    "I    never    collected    the 


money.  I  didn  i  want  it,  but  the  judgment 
still  stands  lo  keep  the  party  from  opening 
her  mouth  again." 

In  1955  Huntley  switched  to  NBC.  "There 
was  no  specific  assignment.  I  was  just  a 
staff  correspondent.  "  In  the  summer  of  1956. 
he  and  David  Brlnkley  were  selected  to  an- 
chor the  Deni-ocratlc  Presidential  convention 
.11  Chicago  and  the  Republican  convention  in 
.San  Francisco.  "The  Hunlley-Brinkley  Re- 
port" began  Oct  29,  1956.  Stop!  Okay,  TV 
buffs,  whom  did  H-B  replace?  Give  up?  John 
Can.eron  Swayze,  hop-scotching  the  world 
for  headlines." 

Only  recently  w.is  it  learned,  and  it  came 
as  a  surprise  to  Huntley,  that  he  wtis  third 
choice  for  the  network  news.  Novelist  John 
Hersey  had  turned  down  an  NBC  offer,  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  suggested  before  the 
NBC  brass  settled  on  Huntley.  Over  the  years 
the  H-B  team  became  subjects  for  spoof  and 
parody,  their  "Good  nights"  to  each  were 
mimicked,  as  were  their  voices.  Both  men 
maintain  that  tiielr  15-year  "marriage"  has 
been  happy,  despite  NBC  Insiders'  reports 
that  the  men  often  bridled  at  each  other. 
Says  Chet:  "We're  both  adults.  We've  never 
pretended  that  we  have  to  travel  In  tandem," 
but,  he  maintains,  '"We"ve  never  had  a  harsh 
word." 

A  visible  split  came  in  1967.  The  American 
Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists 
struck  the  television  networks  on  March  29. 
Brlnkley  stayed  away  from  work.  Chet  went 
through  the  Rockefeller  Center  picket  lines 
and  went  to  work.  There  was  much  bitterness 
as  a  result.  Several  staff  writers  refused  to 
work  with  Huntley  and  w"ere  transferred  to 
other  programs.  Huntley  refused  to  honor 
the  AFTRA  picket  line,  despite  threats  of 
fines  and  union  sanctions. 

Huntley  felt,  he  says,  "that  AFTRA  didn't 
represent  me.  Newsmen  Just  don't  belong  in 
there  with  actors,  singers,  dancers  and  an- 
nouncers, and  I  wasn't  about  to  stand  still 
and  be  pushed  around.  I  had  to  carry  an 
AFTRA  card  to  be  on  programs  as  an  enter- 
tainer, like  the  Carson  show,  or  the  Como 
show.  I  didn't  have  to  Join  AFTRA  to  be 
a  journalist,  and  I  was  damned  if  they  were 
going  to  push  me  Into  anything."  Oddly 
enough,  his  feelings  were  shared  by  one  of 
the  men  who  will  succeed  him.  Frank  Mc- 
Gee.  who  also  worked  during  the  strike. 
Huntley  says  the  time  was  especially  dif- 
ficult for  him.  '"My  home  (an  East  Side 
brownstonel  was  picketed.  Windows  were 
broken.  I  got  threatening  phone  calls  and 
mail."'  Of  late,  he  says,  "people  who  then 
hated  my  guts  have  come  to  me  and  said 
'You  were  so  right.'  " 

Shortly  afterward.  Huntley  was  forced  to 
sell  350  head  of  pedigreed  breeding  cattle 
and  to  close  up  a  southern  New  Jersey  farm 
because  of  rifie  sniping  and  vandalism  to 
the  herd  and  to  his  ranch.  He  admits  that 
"sometimes  I  guess  It's  Just  becau.se  I'm  me" 
that  there  are  attacks,  "but  It's  part  of 
the  business" 

In  1968  NBC  was  rebuked  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  permitting 
Huntley  to  deliver  on-the-air  attacks  on  Fed- 
eral meat  Inspection  requirements  while  he 
had  Interests  in  a  cattle  feeding  farm  Hunt- 
ley is  bitter  over  this.  "Ttiey  picked  up  a 
Jack  Gould  story.  He  said  why  didn't  I  start 
my  report  with  a  disclaimer  Damn  '  I  owned 
one  per  cent  of  a  feeding  company.  Does  that 
mean  that  everybody  who  has  a  piece  of 
stock  in  a  company  must  Issue  disclaimers  If 
he  is  to  speak  about  related  subjects?  I  don't 
see  Congressmen  filing  disclaimers.  I  can't 
subscribe  to  that   " 

Huntley's  name  has.  from  time  to  time. 
been  brought  up  as  a  Senatorial  possibility 
frjm  Montana.  "Six  years  ago  there  was  talk 
that  it  was  going  to  be  Mike's  | Mansfield! 
last  term.  I  did  poke  around,  and  found  out 
Mike  changed  his  mind  and  was  going  to 
run.  That  settled  it  for  me.  You'd  be  an 
idiot  to  run  against  Mansfield  in  Montana." 
Would  he  have  run  as  a  Democrat?  "I  guess 


so.  although  I'm  a  registered  Independent  I 
don't  subscribe  to  the  Ideology  of  either 
party.' 

Huntley  is  a  realistic  about  his  role  as  a 
commentator.  "TV  Journalism  is  group  jcur- 
nalism."  he  says.  •"It  doesn't  cover  all  the 
news.  It's  nut  the  papers.  W-e  trnusmit  the 
top."  He  dues,  however,  regard  himseil  and 
his  NBC  colleagues — 'there  were  7S  ptop.e 
working  here  in  1955.  now  there  .re  1,000  '— 
as  "newsmen,  not  entertainers .'  he  is  inipu- 
tlent  with  "new  "  ways  to  do  television  news, 
such  as  having  panels  and  discussion,,  within 
news  programs.  "There's  one  good  way,  and 
that's  to  sit  a  guy  down  and  have  him  read 
the  news." 

His  optimism  for  television  as  a  news-con- 
veying medium  dips  when  Vice  President 
Agnew's  name  is  mentioned.  "He  knew  clearlv 
wiiat  lie  was  doing.  People  were  disti.rbed  bv 
adverse  news.  Of  course.  What  was  the  re- 
sponse fr^m  the  Government?  "Let's  get  -hctp 
guys,'  instead  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  tiie  aber- 
rations and  disturbances. 

"Agnew  assembled  a  big  pool  of  discontent, 
and  tliere  seems  to  be  a  willingness  to  delete 
mi.nv  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  if  need 
be.  You  know  It  here  in  our  shop.  Everv  guv 
who  sits  down  at  a  typewriter  knows  Agnew 
is  tapping  on  h.is  shoulder."  Huntley  add.s, 
"Nixon  Is  playing  the  whole  thing  like  a  vir- 
tuoso. I  have  a  feeling  we  havent  heard  it 
all  from  him  yet."' 

He  hopes  he'll  hear  Agnew  less  in  Montana 
wiien  he  goes  there  in  a  year  with  his  wife, 
Tipton.  Huntley  has  two  daughters,  Sharon 
and  Leanne,  by  his  first  wile.  He  11  be  in 
Alanhattan  rounding  up  backing  for  Big  Sky 
for  a  year  after  he  leaves  NBC,  and  he'll  be 
doing  a  syndicated  television  commentary.  It 
is  reported,  for  Horizon  Communications  Cor- 
poration, of  which  he  is  part  owner  and 
w'hich  operates  two  Long  Island  TV  stations 

And  after  the  year? 

"l"m  going  to  be  on  the  Gallatin  River 
working  off  a  lot  of  spleen  with  a  fishing 
pole  " 


THE  FITZGERALD  CASE:  IS  THE 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  COVERING 
FOR  THE  AIR   FORCE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  225 
days  have  passed  since  I  wrote  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  seeking  an  investi- 
gation of  the  intimidation  and  firing  of 
Mr,  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  by  tlie  Au" 
Force.  This  case  is  a  sad  chapt«r  in  the 
lijstory  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  it  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  sad  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Justice  Department  too. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  was  violated  when  the  Air  Force 
fired  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Can  there  be  any 
question  about  this  when  the  code  makes 
it  a  crime,  punishable  by  up  to  5  years  in 
jail,  to  "injure"  a  witness  on  account  of 
testifying  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee? 

The  only  question  to  be  determined  is: 
Who  in  the  Air  Force  made  tlie  decision 
to  let  Mr.  Fitzgerald  go?  I  am  totally  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  it  can  take  225 
days  to  come  up  with  an  answer  to  this 
question. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment covering  up  for  the  Air  Force?  One 
begins  to  wonder. 


THE 
VET- 


THE       CONTRIBUTION       TO 
HEALTH  OF  MAN  MADE  BY 
ERINARY  MEDICINE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Minnesota  has  a  college  of 
veterinary  medicine  of  which  we  are  im- 
mensely proud. 
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But  few  people,  I  think,  have  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  very  real  contribution 
which  veterinary  medicine  makes  to 
man,  not  only  indirectly  through  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  his  livestock 
and  the  health  of  his  pets,  but  directly 
through  the  eradication  of  many  diseases 
which  are  carried  by  animals  and  which 
are  fatal  or  injurious  to  man. 

Dr.  William  Thorp,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  'Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  recently  revealed 
to  me"  the  significant  contribution  made 
by  his  field  working  in  conjimction  with 
ail  other  health  professions  toward 
greater  health  care  for  our  entire  society. 
This  is  a  contribution  which  we  must 
recognize  and  which  we  must  further  in 
providing  generous  support  to  research 
in  veterinary  medicine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record.  His  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related 
Agencies  on  June  16  elaborates  upon 
these  points.  I  commend  it  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  give  the  matter  further 
study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

University  of  Minnesota, 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  June  12,  1970. 
Hon    Walti^r  F.  Mondale, 
['5,  Henatr. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  my  present  po- 
sit:on  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  Dean 
of  the  Col'.ege  of  "Veterinary  Medicine  as  v.-ell 
a=  c'aairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation for  the  American  Veterinary  Medica! 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  recommendations  of  the  Exectitive 
branch  of  the  government  specifically  Presi- 
dent Nixoe's  recommendation  this  last  Feb- 
ruary that  .S3.000.0c'-  would  be  saved  by 
phasing  out  Federal  institutional  gram.s  for 
Veterinarv  Medicine.  These  grants  are  verv 
impTrtant  to  these  Institutions  in  meeting 
the  Heal'h  Manpower  needs  of  this  country. 
F'arther.  I  am  concerned  that  this  philosophy 
will  extend  to  other  grants  for  which  Vet- 
erinary Medic'ne  is  eligible  under  the  1968 
Health  Manpower  Act  There  are  already  a 
lar^e  number  of  unfunded  grams  for  teach- 
ing facilities  not  only  for  Veterinary  Medicine 
but  for  ai:  health  professions. 

As  one  has  ob.served  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  the  prufession  over  the  past  35  years,  it 
has  eraduaUy  arrived  at  scientific  maturity 
I  would  refer  to  my  experience  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Hea:t;i  Service  while  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  where  I  was  concerned 
with  those  di.seasos  of  animals  transmitted  to 
man  of  which  there  are  more  than  100.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  diseases  of  ani- 
mals transmitted  to  man  and  the  importance 
of  primary  prevention  of  Illness  and  disabil- 
ity, veterinarians  have  a  particularly  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  make  to  human  health 
in  ter.Tis  of  comparative  medicine  as  well  as 
controlling  and  eradicating  disea.«es  of  ani- 
mals which  are  transmitted  to  man. 

As  an  example  in  1950  more  than  5000 
human  cases  of  brucellosis  were  reported  in 
the  United  States.  It  appeared  that  the  oniy 
way  to  substantially  reduce  The  disease  in 
man  was  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  diseases 
In  animals.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
veterinarians,  physicians,  and  health  scien- 
tists, a  program  was  established  aimed  at 
the  eradication  of  the  disease  in  cattle  and 
swine    populations.    In    1969    in    the    United 


States,  as  a  result  of  a  redaction  of  this  dis- 
ease in  the  animal  population,  less  than  300 
cases  of  brucellosis  were  reported  in  man. 
This  Is  but  one  example  of  how  the  veterinary 
medical  profession,  working  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  health  teams,  has  contributed  to 
the  primary  prevention  of  disease  in  man 
and  the  reduction  of  health  care  costs  asso- 
ciated with  demands  upon  the  hospitals  and 
the  health  care  personnel  of  the  country.  Thi- 
also  helped  to  prevent  tne  mental  anguish, 
physical  p;'.in.  the  pre-treatment  dis:^biMty. 
and  the  loss  of  productivity  of  the  men  and 
women  affected  by  this  disepse. 

Another  example  of  primary  prevention  In 
man  is  assiciated  with  the  program  to  eradi- 
cate bovine  tuberculosis  and  the  accompany- 
ing reduction  of  the  transmission  of  the  dl.^- 
ease  to  children  and  men  and  women  In 
the  population.  There  are  other  examples 
which  could  be  given  a.^  we  continually  work 
in  the  field  of  comparative  medicine  where 
the  veterinary  profession  plays  an  important 
part  We  are  finding  more  and  more  diseases 
occurring  in  animals  that  are  models  o: 
disease  in  man.  A  good  example  is  bovine 
leukemia.  Minnesota  and  several  other  in- 
stitutions are  working  on  this  problem  uslr.g 
bovine  leukemia  as  a  model  system  to  study 
the  disease  as  a  comparative  medical  pro'o- 
lem  that  will  help  to  solve  the  problem  in 
humans. 

The  May  29,  1970  issue  of  Science  AAAS  car- 
ried a  report  on  "Feline  Leukemia  and  Sar- 
coma Viruses:  Susceptibility  of  Human  Cells 
to  Infection".  The  following  is  of  Interest: 
""We  have  recently  found  that  cultured  hu- 
man embryonic  cells  are  extremely  suscepti- 
ble to  infection  with  newly  Isolated  field 
strains  of  leukemia  and  sarcoma  viruses  of 
the  cat.  The  leukemia  and  sarcoma  viruses 
thus  pr,.ijagated  in  human  cells  are  fully  In- 
fectious for  human,  dog.  and  cat  embryonic 
cells."  "Although  there  is  not  evidence  to  im- 
plicate feline  leukemia  and  sarcoma  viruses 
In  human  cancer,  further  studies  are  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  possible  occurrence  of 
some  horizontal  spread  of  cancer  by  this 
mode" 

Tlie  reduction  or  elimination  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  from  health  manpower  programs 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
health  manpower  would  take  away  an  im- 
portant, but  not  always  clearly  understood. 
link  In  the  health  chain  in  the  total  effort  to 
provide  a  better  national  health. 

I  Sincerely  appreciate  your  support  in  the 
past    a'ld    your    consideration    of    this    very 
critical    matter    as    far   as   our   p^rt    of   the 
health  program  is  concerned. 
Sincerely. 

W.  T.  S.  Thorp,  D.V.M., 

Dean. 


HOW 


CHINA  CURBS  STUDENT 
REBELS 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  those — and  there  are  some — 
wha  still  are  not  aware  of  \.iiat  happens 
lo  students  who  dare  question  the  policies 
of  a  Communist  government.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  no  ad- 
ditional comment  is  necessary. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
China   Tightens  Ci'rbs  on   Sti-ient    Rebeis 

Hong  Kong.  June  17 — Communist  Cliiiia. 
which  has  enthusiastically  end  ;rsed  the  anti- 
Establishment  activltle.';  of  young  people 
around  the  world,  is  adopting  increasingly 
repre-slve  measures  against  its  cwn  student 
rebels. 

Chinese  authorities  have  been  calling  for 
greater  eS'orts  in  the  Indootri nation  of  young 
children  "to  raise  their  class  awareness"'  and 


"to  deepen  their  love"  for  Mao  Tse-tung, 
chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party. 

The  aging  Peking  leader's  preoccupation 
with  the  younger  generation  appears  to  re- 
flect a  continuing  concern  that  the  present 
political  system  might  not  endure  when  they 
step  down.  They  are  attempting  to  foster 
generations  of  "revolutionary  successors." 
who  will  not  succumb  to  the  "sugar-coated 
bullets"  of  enemies  at   home  or  abroad. 

A  recent  public  meeting  at  Changchun, 
caplt  il  of  Klrin  Province,  was  told  by  a  mu- 
nicipal official  that  class  enemies  were  "try- 
ing by  every  means  to  win  over  to  their  side 
the  young  people  and  chlldran. " 

MUST  OBEY  UNQITESTIONINCLY 

'Imperialist  conspirators  also  pin  their 
hopes  for  a  peacefu,  evolution  on  our  young 
generation"  he  SiUd  "It  Is  imi«ratlve  for  us 
to  smash  this  lilusicn  of  the  Imperialists." 

In  these  circumstances,  the  young  must 
follow  Peking's  edicts  unquestlonint'ly.  Post- 
ers seen  recently  by  travelers  in  China  stated : 
"Decisively  liquidate  bad  elements  wh'j  'an 
the  wind  of  criminal  opposition  among  the 
youth." 

A  large  proportion  of  the  many  hundreds 
recently  executed  m  Kwangtung  Province  for 
\"arioi!s  alleged  cri.me.s  were  young  people. 
Many  o:  them  were  students  who  had  re- 
belled against  being  sent  to  work  in  the 
countryside  and  had  turned  to  crime  to  feed 
themselves. 

Most  high  school  gradu.ites  are  expected 
to  undergo  "reeducation  "  at  the  hands  of  the 
peasants.  Millions  have  been  sent  from  cities 
and  towns  to  the  countryside.  In  this  way, 
the  Chinese  authorities  have  removed  po- 
tential or  known  rebellious  elements  from  the 
centers  of  power,  reduced  the  urban  popula- 
tion pressures  and  increased  the  rural  labor 
force. 

Hslnhua.  the  Chinese  press  agency,  re- 
ported that  "several  million  graduates  from 
senior  and  Junior  middle  schools"  had  .settled 
down  In  the  countryside  since  December. 
1968.  The  students  are  expected  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  with  the  peasants. 

SOME  SWIM  TO  HONG  KONG 

The  campaign  has  met  with  persistent  re- 
sistance. Many  refugees  who  swim  to  Hong 
Kong  are  former  students  who  were  sent  from 
Canton,  capital  of  Kwangtung  Province,  to 
work  in  the  countryside 

Many  -students  from  Canton  and  other  ur- 
ban areas  in  Kwangtung  have  been  assigned 
to  Hainan  Island.  A  broadcast  from  Hainan 
Island  recently  complained  that  some  work- 
ers "brought  ail  kinds  of  nonproletariar.  ideas 
from  their  old  schools." 

It  stated:  "Some  said:  'To  study  in  school 
for  over  10  years  and  to  work  as  a  docker  is 
a  waste  of  our  talents. '  Others  feared  hard- 
ship and  fatigue." 

The  broadcast  said  that  "class  education" 
and  study  of  the  works  of  C'nalrman  Mao 
"proved  highly  effective"  in  overcoming  these 
tendencies  and  other  anarchist  trends." 

For  the  very  young,  a  new  program  of  "'red 
children's  classes"  has  been  iiitroduced  "to 
caltr  ate  their  children  into  successors  to 
the  proletarian  revolutionar\  cause""  by  gi\- 
ing  them  dally  doses  of  Mao's  thought. 

Kr%'E-YEAR-OLD   IS  EXAMPLE 

A  broidcast  from  Hofei.  capital  of  .Anhwei 
Province,  reporting  on  the  results  of  these 
classes,  said  a  5-year-old  boy  from  a  certain 
peasant  production  team  use<l  to  pick  up  rice 
:rom  the  field  and  take  it  home 

The  broadcast  stated:  "After  attending  the 
r?d  children's  class,  he  has  come  to  realize 
that  to  take  home  the  team's  crops  means 
acting  from  self-interest  With  this  new  un- 
dersiar.ding  in  mind,  he  ha.?  not  brought 
hoin.?  any  more  crops  picked  up  fr;m  the 
fields  " 

Hslnhua  also  had  high  praise  for  five  chil- 
dren ranging  in  age  from  10  to  15  who  "died 
heroic.illy  in  the  course  of  putting  on*  a 
forest  fire." 
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"People  saw  them  run  into  the  flames  and 
heard  them  recite  Chairman  Mao's  great 
teaching  'When  we  die  for  the  people  It  Is  a 
worthv  death'."  the  agency  said. 

"In  an  Instant,  the  five  young  heroe.s  were 
surrounded  by  the  conflagration,  but  peonle 
still  heard  shouts  of  'Long  li'.e  Cha:rmnn 
.^\?ao!'  loud  and  clear." 


URfJENCY     OF     PRESERVING     THE 

BIG  THICKET.   A   PROPOSED   NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
concerned  citizens  are  becoming  more 
and  more  alarmed  at  the  destruction  of 
our  areas  of  great  natural  beauty. 

The  Big  Thicket  of  southeast  Texas  is 
such  an  area,  and  has  unique  scientific 
and  esthetic  values. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  Big  Thicket 
bv  Dorthie  Erwin  appeared  in  the  Jime 
21,  1970.  issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
Ne'AS,  on  ppge  12- A,  under  the  title 
"Time  Running  Out  on  Big  Thicket 
Backers."  This  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing articles  ever  published  in  any 
newspaper  about  the  effort  to  preserve 
thf>  Bi'-r  Thicket.  The  substance  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  superior,  and  the  coverage  E:iven 
to  this  important  issue  is  timely  and 
■vvorthy  of  study  by  every  person  who  be- 
lieves in  saving  the  remainir.g  unde- 
stroyed  natural  wonders  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  Rvnninc  Orr  for  Big  Thicket  Backers 
(By  Dorthie  Erwln) 

"The  question  now  comes.  Is  the  Bl':; 
Th'.cket  to  pass  into  legend  ...  or  i-  this 
area  to  be  protected  and  made  available  to 
thnse  who  enjoy  the  study  of  anlmute  na- 
ture .  .  .  Already  the  thinking  people  of  Te.^as 
and  the  nation  have  decreed  that  the  Big 
Thicket  must  be  protected  ...  An  early  p.c- 
qul.sitlon  of  the  property  is  desirable  .  .  ." 

These  quotes  are  from  a  report  of  a  blo- 
loelcal  survev  bv  the  Texas  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  In  1936.  The  first. serious 
scientific  investigations  were  being  made  of 
the  wet  woodlands  of  Southeast  Texas  which 
were  already  famous  In  lore  and  literature 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  southwestward 
migrations 

The  same  pleas  were  made  at  the  recent 
Senate  subcommittee  hearlntrs  In  Beaumont 
on  a  proposed  Big  Thicket  national  park — 
but  the  passage  of  34  years  and  the  shrinkage 
of  the  thicket  have  given  the  arguments  an 
ironic  tone  and  a  very  shrill  note  of  urgency. 

The  thicket  spread  over  perhaps  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  In  the  1930s.  It  is  more  like 
300,000  acres  now,  and  real  estate  develop- 
ments, farming,  logging  and  drainage  Im- 
peril what  Is  left  of  the  unique  biological 
community. 

Nowhere  In  the  national  park  system  Is 
there  a  piece  of  the  once- vast  sotithern  hard- 
wood forest — "and  It  Is  tmthlnkable  that  we 
wo'i'.d  Ignore  a  chance  to  save  some  repre- 
sent a' Ion  of  this  forest,"  Dr.  Donovan  Correll, 
Texas  Research  Institute  botanist  testified. 

A  thicket  park  Is  nearer  to  reality  than 
ever  before,  some  of  the  park  proponents 
thought  after  the  hearing.  They  had  ptit 
their  strongest  arguments  to  Sen.  Alan  Bible 
of  Nevada,  who.se  parks  an:l  recreations  iub- 
commif'pe  lof  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
lericir  anri  Insular  Affairs)  will  cr.nslder  a 
park  bill  Introduced  by  Sen  ftalph  Ya--- 
borough. 


Sen.  Bible  and  National  Park  Service  Di- 
rector George  B.  Hartzog  Jr.  toured  parts  of 
the  thicket  after  the  hearing. 

The  Park  Service  will  review  the  park  po- 
tential and  make  a  recommendation  for  the 
subcommittee  at  Bibles  request. 

Meanwhile,  Interior  Secretary  Walter 
Hickel  has  expressed  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest In  seeing  the  thicket  preserved. 

But  the  park  Is  no  cinch.  It  still  needs 
concerted  effort  by  Texans  and  national  con- 
servation organizations. 

Some  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered — 
the  size  and  cost  of  the  park,  and  the  com- 
patibility of  recreational  use  with  preserva- 
tion of  Its  unique  ecology  for  serious  scien- 
tific study. 

Either  of  two  proposed  plans  would  create 
a  park  of  unusual  configuration.  There  is  not 
enough  thicket  left  for  a  single  continuous 
park. 

A  Park  Service  study  team  in  1967  prepared 
a  plan  for  preserving  nine  separate  natural 
areas,  each  botanically  unique,  in  what  was 
called  a  "string  of  pearls."  Rep.  ,Iohn  Dowdy. 
in  whose  district  the  park  would  He.  intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  House  to  preserve  the 
"pearls,"  comprising  about  35.500  acres  (or 
55  square  miles). 

The  largest  area  is  the  Big  Thicket  profile 
unit  of  about  18.000  acres.  Other  units  are 
much  smaller,  ranging  down  to  50  acres. 

The  Texas  Forestry  Association  and  the 
Uimber  companies  which  own  most  of  the 
land  In  question  are  supporting  this  concept. 

Sen.  Yarborough's  bill,  however,  calls  for 
a  park  of  at  least  100.000  acres. 

The  conservationist  organizations  which 
are  allied  In  the  Big  Thicket  Coordinating 
Committee  support  this  plan,  saying  the 
natural  specimen  are.is  are  too  small  to  stir- 
vive  alone  and  that  the  park  should  include 
the  "string"  to  connect  the  pearls.  The  larger 
acreage  would  take  In  environmental  corri- 
dors along  the  streams  and  highways  between 
the  pearls. 

The  conservationists  also  urge  preservation 
of  the  Saratoga-Kountze-Sour  Lake  triangle 
and  the  entire  lower  Neches  River  floodplaln 
as  wildlife  areas,  for  restoration  and  protec- 
tion of  native  animals  and  ultimately  for 
restocking  of  game  in  outlying  areas 

And  they  want  the  overall  area  designated 
an  envlronm.ental  conservation  zone,  in  which 
logging,  grazing  and  hunting  would  continue, 
within  conservation  concepts. 

All  of  Hardin  County  and  parts  of  four  ad- 
jacent counties  are  In  the  zone.  The  Ala- 
bama-Coushatta  Indian  Reservation  Is  at  Its 
northwest  corner. 

The  corridors  and  nattiral  specimen  areas 
would  amotint  to  almost  100,000  acres,  and 
the  triangle  would  add  abotit  40.000  acres. 

The  conservationists  think  the  specimen 
areas  should  be  acquired  In  fee,  and  that 
financing  could  come  from  the  US.  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  if  the  ad- 
ministration will  release  funds  now  tied  up. 
Some  other  areas  might  be  acquired  as  ease- 
ments. 

Total  cost  is  not  known.  Coordinating 
committee  Chairman  Orrln  Bonney  of  Hous- 
ton said  recent  land  sales  Indicate  a  value 
of  $225  to  $350  an  acre  for  the  different 
natural  specimen  areas. 

The  triangle,  long  regarded  as  the  heart 
of  the  thicket,  has  little  habitation.  The 
Nerhes  bottoms  are  largely  unused  by  man 
and  are  la  almost  natural  condition.  Preser- 
vation of  this  river  corridor  as  park  land 
would  have  little  Impact  on  resident  or  tim- 
ber operr.tions  in  the  area  but  would  enhance 
the  park.  Bonney  told  the  senators. 

The  potential  effect  on  the  timber  industry 
Is  the  controversial  Issue.  Timber  rules  the 
area's  economy.  Some  residents  have  mixed 
emotions  about  the  park,  fearing  their  homes 
would  be  taken  or  their  jobs  lost  or  busi- 
nesses harmed  if  logging  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions are  curtailed. 


Witnesses  at  the  hearing  repeated  often- 
voiced  charges  that  timber  Interests  want  to 
delay  the  park  acquisition  until  there  is  no 
thicket  left  worth  preserving,  and  that  some 
have  deliberately  destroyed  or  w.isted  fine 
hardwood  trees  and  sprayed  heron  rookeries 
with  Insecticides  to  reduce  the  are.K's  appeal 
as  a  park. 

Temple  Industries  President  Arthur 
Temple  of  Diboll.  one  of  the  Industry  ."ipokes- 
men,  responded  that  if  such  wanton  damage 
is  being  done,  the  perpetrators  are  smaller 
timber  owners  and  not  the  large  companies 

The  few  large  firms  which  own  more  than 
half  the  acreage  In  the  unique  specimen 
units  have  refrained  from  cutting  there  ever 
since  the  Park  Service  designated  them— "a 
moratorium  that  was  an  unprecedented  dem- 
onstration of  good  corporate  citizenship.' 
he  said. 

He  said  his  company  recognizes  Its  social  re- 
sponsibilities, but  It  also  Is  responsible  to  its 
employes  who  depend  on  It  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

"The  ecological  balance  is  a  fragile  thing 
.  .  .  but  otir  economic  balance  too  often 
teeters  on  the  same  precipice,"  he  said. 

Stung  by  conservationists'  criticism  of  the 
industry  for  "denuding"  the  thicket,  he  said. 
"When  I  hear  our  good  city  brothers  from 
Houston  and  Dallas  tell  us  how  we  have 
messed  up  the  countryside,  I  can't  help  won- 
dering who  messed  up  those  cities  they  are 
trying  to  escaj^e  from  when  they  ccuie  out  to 
our  poor  denuded  forests." 

The  argument  of  Sen.  Yarboro'.igh  and 
other  large-park  proponents  is  that  it  would 
help,  not  harm,  the  area's  economy. 

Southeast  Texas  would  get  "a  ne'.v  crop  of 
tourists  each  year  without  damage  to  the 
area.  Instead  of  having  to  wait  10  years  for 
a  timber  crop  to  grow,"  the  senator  .said 
The  alternative,  he  said.  Is  to  be  "condemned 
to  a  virtually  no-growth  timber  economv " 
The  area  is  not  sharing  In  the  state's  general 
economic  growth  because  of  lt«  dependence 
on  one  product  which  creates  few  n^w  Jobs. 
he  added. 

Other  park  partisans  think  the  tlmtier  men 
are  objecting  to  the  larger  acreage  on  prin- 
ciple rather  than  from  fear  of  real  harm  to 
the  Industry.  They  say  much  of  the  ex-ra 
land  Is  stream  bottoms  not  especially  good 
for  lumber  production,  and  some  areas  would 
have  to  be  drained  before  timber  could  be 
harvested. 

Yarborough  says  the  park  would  compri-^e 
only  3  3  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  caun- 
ties  affected. 

"We  don't  want  to  put  their  pine  planta- 
tions m  the  park."  he  stressed  repeatedly 

Temple  urges  that  the  government  b"y 
only  the  "pearls"  and  not  acquire  "more  land 
than  can  properly  be  used  as  a  botanical  lab- 
oratory." But  the  weight  of  scientific  testi- 
mony "at  the  hearing  was  that  the  specimen 
areas  will  not  survive  tinless  protected  by 
buffer  areas.  Nearby  development  would 
starve  them  by  altering  drainage,  wtnesses 
said. 

Selective  harvesting  of  timl^er  will  not  de- 
strov  the  thicket,  several  wltnes^e?  agreed. 
The"  forest  will  renew  Itself  If  ^ron'n;;  con- 
ditions remain  stable. 

("Don't  worry  about  timber  being  taken 
now,"  Dr.  Correll  advised.  "Get  some  cf  'his 
cut-over  land  .  .  This  park  is  for  our  chil- 
dren!") 

But  the  subcommittee  heard  a  stern  '  a-n- 
ing  from  naturalist  Geraldlne  Wat.«on  of  Sil.?- 
bee.  a  trail  guide  In  the  thicket;  "Water  is  its 
llfeblood  .  .  .  Any  plan  which  doesn't  pre- 
serve the  waterways  is  little  more  tban  a 
farce." 

And  the  real  threat  to  the  thicket,  she 
believes.  Is  "the  forest  Industry's  pliui  to 
convert  its  holdings  to  pine  plantations  at  a 
rate  of  30.000  acres  a  year.  These  are  biologi- 
cal deserts,  controlled  by  pesticides  and 
herbicides." 
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Furthermore,  said  North  Texas  State  Unl- 
\erElty  philosophy  professor  Dr.  Peter 
Gonter,  a  new  "soll-shreddlng"  technique  in 
foreertry  makes  possible  "total  obliteration" 
of  the  ecology. 

•'We  can  learn  more  about  the  natural  en- 
vironment from  the  Big  Thicket  than  from 
any  area  of  comparable  size  In  the  United 
States,"  he  said.  "Does  It  make  sense  to  dis- 
mantle this  laboratory  now  when  we  are  Just 
beginning  to  grasp  Its  significance?" 

"Our  future  as  a  species  depends  on  such 
knowledge  as  areas  such  as  the  Big  Thicket 
can  supply." 

E.  C.  "Ned"  Fritz  of  Dallas  spoke  for  the 
Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Nature  Conservancy  Inc.:  The  Isolated 
natural  areas  (a  string  of  green  "emeralds" 
rather  than  "pearls,"  he  suggested)  would  be 
vulnerable  to  urban  and  commercial  en- 
croachment and  are  too  small  to  permit 
public  use  for  camping  or  hunting. 

Connecting  waterwa«,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  serve  recreatlonap>purposes  while  em- 
bracing the  specimen  areas  In  buffer  zones. 
For  float  trips,  canoe  trips  and  primitive 
campmg,  they  would  provide  a  "wilderness 
experience."  They  would  also  facilitate  the 
park's  educational.  Interpretive  mission,  by 
showing  the  role  that  streams  play  In  the 
creation  of  the  thicket. 

The  Thicket's  appeal  brought  two  longtime 
political  foes — Yarborough  and  former  gov- 
ernor and  senator  Price  Daniel — into  rare 
accord.  Both  were  born  and  reared  In  the 
area  and  hunted  In  the  thicket  (separately) 
as  boys. 

At  the  hearing,  Daniel  said  that  as  gov- 
ernor he  had  tried  hard  to  persuade  the  state 
park  board  and  the  Legislature  in  the  early 
1960s  that  It  was  Texas'  responsibility  to  save 
the  thicket — "but  the  LeglslattJre  did 
nothing." 

"The  longer  we  wait,  the  less  of  this  bounty 
of  nature  we  are  going  to  have  for  preserva- 
tion." Daniel   said,  endorsing  Yarborough's 

bin. 

The  bounty  he  spoke  of  is  the  uniquely 
rich  and  diverse  plant  and  animal  life  in 
what  Is  often  called  the  "biological  cross- 
roads of  North  America."  The  climate  and 
soil  conditions  permit  overlapping  of  tem- 
perate and  subtropical  vegetation.  The 
thicket  contains  elements  common  to  the 
Everglades,  the  Okefenokee  swamp,  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  the  Piedmont  forests  and 
the  open  woodlands  of  the  coastal  plains. 

Birds,  reptiles,  fungi  and  rare  plants 
abounded.  Several  species  of  trees  have 
reached  champion  size  there.  Environmental 
ecology  students  can  observe  most  of  the 
plant  communities  of  the  United  States 
within  G  small  area. 

If  Texas  does  get  Its  third  natioml  park 
In  the  thicket,  Dallas  will  have  an  Important 
stake  In  It.  Nearer  than  the  Big  Bend  and 
Guadalupe  Parks,  the  wilderness  "emeralds" 
win  be  within  an  easy  morning's  drive  and 
win  offer  a  recreational  experience  com- 
pletely different  from  that  of  the  western 
parks  or  the  Padre  Island  national  seashore. 

The  hearing  record  remains  open  until 
June  26  for  further  written  statements  or 
rebuttal.  The  next  step.  Bible  says,  will  be 
consideration  of  the  bill  after  the  Interior 
Department  has  made  Its  recomm.endatlon. 

Yarborough,  speaking  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Big  Thicket  Association  in  Sara- 
toga, said  he  would  keep  working  for  the 
park  "In  office  and  out."  His  term  ends  this 
year. 

He  urged  the  park  proponents  to  "talk  to 
every  congressman  you  know." 

"Get  them  committed  to  their  public  for 
this  work,  and  well  have  It."  he  said. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  COURAGE  AND 
LOYALTY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  you  may 
recall  that  several  weeks  ago  a  number 


of  Senators  spoke  in  the  Chamber  with 
deep  feeling  about  their  reaction  after 
having  met  Mrs.  Bruce  G.  Johnson,  the 
wife  of  an  Air  Force  major  who  has  been 
missing  in  Vietnam  for  5  years.  He  was 
nearly  ready  to  return  home,  having  al- 
ready completed  nearly  a  year's  duty  in 
that  area,  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army. 

Since  that  date  she  has  had  no  w^ord 
of  him  or  from  him.  He  has  simply  dis- 
appeared into  limbo.  Her  children  have 
not  seen  their  father  for  6  years  and 
their  youngest  child,  now  7,  has  no 
knowledge  of  what  it  is  like  to  have  a 
father.  By  sheer  strength  of  her  owTi 
loyalty  and  devotion,  she  is  keeping  him 
alive  in  their  hearts  as  their  father  and 
family  head. 

The  tragic  humiliation  through  which 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  passing  and  imder  which 
she  has  lived  for  5  years  can  neither  be 
appreciated  nor  understood  by  someone 
who  has  not  experienced  it.  For  5  years 
she  has  been  without  her  husband.  Her 
children  have  been  without  a  father.  She 
does  not  know  whether  he  is  alive  or 
dead.  She  does  not  know  whether  she 
is  a  wife  or  widow.  She  does  not  know 
whether  to  go  on  hoping  for  a  better 
future,  or  give  up  and  try  to  remake  her 
life  under  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  As 
of  now,  because  of  her  situation,  she  is 
barred  from  all  the  regular  adjustments 
which  society  and  our  culture  have  made 
possible  for  women  who  lose  their  hus- 
bands. She  cannot  borrow  money  with- 
out special  action  because,  of  coun-^e.  her 
husband  cannot  sign  the  note  with  her. 
She  cannot  buy  a  house  for  her  growing 
family  without  special  arrangement.  She 
cannot  dispose  of  property  which  is  in 
their  joint  names.  She  cannot  remarry — 
not  that  she  would  w-ant  to  so  far  as  I 
know — even  though  she  may  indeed  be 
5  years  a  widow. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  other  women  in 
this  position  have  suffered  far  more  than 
anyone  should  be  made  to  suffer.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  our  Nation's  sym- 
pathy and  compassion.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  at  least,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  she  and  some  of  the  others  are 
worthy  of  our  boundless  admiration  as 
well. 

A  month  ago  I  had  occasion  to  send 
Mrs.  Johnson  a  little  booklet  made  up 
of  excerpts  from  the  Co.\'cressional  Rec- 
ord showing  that  every  day  the  Senate 
had  met  ^mcf  her  visit,  notice  was  taken 
on  the  floor  of  our  Chamber  of  the  plight 
of  pri.soners  of  v  ar  held  by  our  enemies. 
A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  reply  from 
Mrs.  Johnson.  It  was  such  a  heart-warm- 
ing, dignified,  courageous  reply  that  it 
should  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
thinking  person  in  our  country. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  other  ladies  like 
her  are  heroines  in  the  truest  and  high- 
est sense.  We  extend  to  them  our  bound- 
less love,  sympathy,  and  admiration  and 
wish  it  were  possible  to  do  something, 
other  than  speak  words,  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  which  they  are  imdergoing. 

Mr.  President,  later  on.  when  this 
problem  has  finally  been  resolved.  Con- 
gress may  feel  called  upon  to  make  some 
special  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  made 
by  these  women  and  the  penalties  they 
have  endured  at  their  country's  behest. 
I  know  not  what  that  recognition  might 


or  should  consist  of,  nor  wliat,  iiidetd.  -^ve 
could  properly  do  even  i«  begin  to  assuage 
ihe  pain  and  travail  they  have  under- 
gone. But  do  something  we  should;  and 
do  something,  I  feel  certain,  we  shall. 
Mere  words  of  comfort  are  easy,  but  they 
signify  little  in  the  face  of  a  claim  to 
our  sympathy  so  great  as  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  which  Mrs. 
John.son  has  written  to  me  is  so  out- 
standing an  example  of  the  high  qualities 
of  devotion,  self-abnegation,  and  stead- 
fast courage  under  adversity  that  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  p'  lined  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorj.  as 
follows: 

Salina,  Kans  ,  June  28.  1970 
Hon.  GoRnoN  Ai.lott, 
Sevate    Office    Bialding. 
Waslitngton     DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Earlier  this  moi.th 
I  was  so  pleased  and  encouraged  to  recer.  e 
your  letter  of  May  26.  1970  and  the  en- 
closures of  the  copies  of  speeches  appearing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  they  pertain 
to  America  s  M.ssing  In  Action  and  Prison- 
ers of  War.  Thank  you  so  mtich  for  your 
thoughtfulness  in  compiling  these  state- 
ments and  for  your  sharing  them  with  me 
in  this  way.  Please  convey  to  each  Member 
of  the  Policy  Committee  and  to  each  of  the 
."ienators  who  had  attended  that  Tuesday 
Policy  luncheon,  my  heartfelt  thanks  and 
gratefulness  for  their  concern  .-xnd  for  tneir 
initiative  In  making  the  plight  ol  these.  Our 
Men.  a  matter  of  pnoniy  each  time  the 
Senate  of  Our  Lrfind  meets.  I'm  sure  each 
of  you  already  sen.ses  how  desperately  we 
wives,  children,  and  parents  look  to  you  m 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  all  our  other  elected 
Representatives  and  Officials,  for  the  lender- 
ship,  determination,  effort  and  "caring  '  that 
would  call  for  and  bring  about  humane  treat- 
ment for  our  be!o\ed  husbands.  f.itl:ers  and 
sons. 

May  God  keep  all  ot  our  hearts  sensitive 
to  these  calls  of  human  needs  that  still  re- 
main unanswered  in  the  Prison  Camps  of 
Sout'neast  Asia — the  calls  that  only  echo 
back  into  the  ears  of  those  who  wait  in  the 
Isolation  cells  of  North  Vietnam.  May  our 
hearts  be  sensitive  too.  to  the  echo  of  that 
call  that  returixs  void  and  unheard  back  to 
the  deep  Jungle  prison  camps  that  engull  our 
men  held  In  t!ie  South  and  may  our  hearts 
be  attuned  to  those  muffled  pleas  that  arise 
from  American  men  held  In  the  prison  pits 
of  Laos. 

These  cries  of  Our  Men  are  heard  by 
io-iing  hearts  that  prayerfully  watt  in  so 
many  homes  acrosti  America — they  are  heard 
throughout  endless  days  that  stretch  into 
month  and  years.  They  are  heard  in  the 
night  by  little  children  who  reach  out  to 
their  fathers  through  dreams  They  are  heard 
by  wives  who  spend  sleepless  nights  sharing 
the  long  vigil  of  sorrow  and  loneliness  wnth 
their  husbands  They  are  heard  by  parents 
who  yearn  to  return  each  night  to  the  side 
of  that  .son.  They  are  heard  by  their  Creator 
Who  does  grant  strength  and  Courage  and 
Hope. 

I  know  too.  that  those  cries  will  not  return 
to  them  void,  from  the  .Senate  of  the  United 
States — \hR^  sensitive  hearts  will  hear  and 
care  and  continue  to  act  until  these  faithful 
.Americans  iire  granted  humane  rieht-s  as 
Prisoners  and  until  that  day  of  their  return 
to  us. 

Sincerely. 

kathlein  b.  Johnson- 


military  SURVEILLANCE 

Mr.     FULBRIGHT.     Mr.     President, 
earlier  this  year  I  ci'Ic^d  the  attention  of 
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the  Senate  to  an  article  written  by  Chris- 
topher Pyle  for  the  January  issue  of  the 
Washington  Monthly  on  the  Army's 
CONUS  intellisence  program,  designed 
to  collect  information  on  civilian  polit- 
ical activities. 

Along  with  others.  I  was  considerably 
disturbed  by  the  Army's  involvement  in 
surveillance  of  civilian  political  groups. 
I  was  one  of  several  Senators  who  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Now.  6  months  after  his  original  arti- 
cle, Mr.  Pjie  has  taken  another  ^ook  at 
the  CONUS  intelligence  program  in  an 
article  published  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Washington  Monthly.  Mr.  Pyle's  article 
De?4ins: 

The  Army  still  watches  civilian  politics. 
Despite  over  50  Congressional  inquiries,  the 
threat  of  House  and  Senate  hearings,  and 
a  lawsuit  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  more  than  1.000  plainclothes  soldier- 
agents  continue  to  monitor  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  these  activi- 
ties are  clearly  outside  the  proper  sphere 
of  the  Army,  and  it  is  particularly  dis- 
tressing that  the  Army  is  apparently  con- 
tinuing some  of  these  activities  despite 
earlier  denials. 

Among  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Pyle 
in  the  article  are  these: 

1.  The  blanket  surveillance  of  civilian 
political  activity  by  the  Army,  cut  back  in 
J.uiuary.  has  resumed. 

2.  Non-computerized  regional  data  banks 
on  dissenters  remain  at  field,  region  and 
headquarter  offices  of  the  Army  Intelligence 
Command. 

3.  The  Army  intelligence  reports  continue 
to  go  to  the  FBI  and  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments  interdivisional  intelligence  unit. 

4.  New  security  measures  make  public 
scrutiny  of  the  Intelligence  Command  more 
difficult. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Pyle's  article,  entitled 
"CONUS  Revisited;  The  Army  Covers 
Up."  and  an  article  on  the  same  subject 
written  by  Morton  Kondracke  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  March  28.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CON'US  Revisite:):  The  Army  Covers  Up 
I  By  C!iristoplier  H.  Pyle  I 

The  Army  sr;ll  watche.-.  ci'.'ilian  pLjIitlcs. 
Despite  over  50  Congre.'^sion.al  inquiries,  the 
threat  oi  House  ;Tnd  Senate  he '.rings,  and  a 
lawsuit  by  the  .'American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  m.ire  than  1.000  "1  linclothes  soldier- 
agents  continue  to  tnnnii.'r  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  law.iV)lduig  citizens. 

Some  reforms  have  occurred  since  this 
blanket  surveillance  was  firsr  reve.iled  in  the 
January  issue  of  this  magazine.  The  Army 
has  admitted  that  its  CONUS  (Continental 
U.S  )  intelligei'.ce  program  exceeded  its  needs 
in  preparing  for  riots  and  ha.s  agreed  to  cut 
it  back  It  has  also  promised  to  destroy  two 
widely  circulated  "blacklists"  on  dissenters 
.md  to  scrap  us  computerized  data  banks 
containing  records  on  the  membership.  Ideol- 
ogy, programs,  and  practices  of  virtually 
every  activist  political  t;r,iup  in  the  country, 
from  the  violence-prone  Weathermen  to  the 
non- violent  Urban  League.  Important  as 
these  reforms  are,  however,  they  are  decep- 
tive. 


THE   FIRST    PLAUSIBLE   DENIALS 

When  The  Washington  Monthly  reached 
the  newsst.mds  on  January  9,  the  Army  high 
command  dived  for  cover.  The  Pentagon's  of- 
fice of  Public  Information  refused  to  com- 
ment. Reporters  were  told  to  submit  their 
questions  in  writing.  From  its  headquarters 
at  Fort  Holabird  in  Baltimore,  the  Army  In- 
telligence Command  flashed  orders  to  each  of 
Its  intelligence  groups  limiting  the  collection 
of  domestic  intelligence  to  only  the  most  "es- 
sential elements  of  information."  Agents  were 
forbidden  to  discu.ss  any  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram with  newsmen  and  were  warned  that 
any  who  did  would  be  prosecuted  for  breach 
of  "national  security.  From  his  office  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Pentagon.  Robert  E. 
Jordan  III.  Army  General  Counsel  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Civil  Functions, 
suspended  -ill  replies  to  Congre.ssional  In- 
quiries, In  \iola::on  of  its  own  regulations, 
the  Army  even  refused  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  them. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the 
rising  tide  of  criticism  could  not  be  ignored. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Army  Issued,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  the  first  in  a  series  of  partial  admis- 
sions. In  the  Jargon  of  the  spy  trade, 
such  admissions  are  known  as  "plausible 
denials,"  because  they  are  Invested  with  Just 
enough  truth  to  mask  an  essential  false- 
hood Thus  the  Army  confirmed  the  existence 
of  the  nationwide  intelligence  apparatus 
(true),  but  said  that  it  collected  political  In- 
tPlllgence  only  "in  connection  with  Army 
civil  disturbance  responsibilties"  (false). 
"Civil  disturbance  incident  reports  are  trans- 
mitted over  fan  I  .  .  automatic  voice  net- 
work teletype  system  to  the  U.S.  Army  Intel- 
ligence Command  headquarters"  (true)  and 
"information  on  incidents  by  types  and  geo- 
graphical location  is  placed  in  the  data  bank 
from  key-punched  cards"  (also  true).  But: 
"This  Is  incident  information  only  and  does 
not  Include  Individual  biographies  or  per- 
sonality data"  (false). 

The  statement  also  acknowledged  that  the 
Army  "does  publish  an  Identification  list, 
sometimes  with  photos,  of  persons  who  have 
been  active  in  past  civil  disturbance  activity" 
itruei,  but  failed  to  mention  that  the  list 
'actually  a  booklet)  also  contained  detailed 
descriptions  of  persons  and  organizations 
never  involved  in  civil  disturbances 

Finally,  the  Army  admitted  In  a  back- 
handed way  that  its  agents  had  infiltrated 
civilian  political  groups:  "For  some  time 
there  has  been  a  special  prohibition  against 
military  persons  undertaking  such  activities 
as  undercover  operations  in  the  civilian  com- 
munity." Of  course.  It  did  not  say  when  the 
order  was  issued,  or  whether  it  was  being 
obeyed.  (It  is  not) 

Th?  "plausible  denials"  satisfied  no  one. 
Inquiries  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Stanley  R.  Resor.  poured  forth  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Legislators  of  such 
diver.=e  persuasions  as  Senators  Williams  of 
Delaware.  Hart  of  Michigan.  Dole  of  Kansas, 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts.  Percy  of  Illinois. 
Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  and  Cook  of  Kentucky 
demanded  to  know  if  the  charges  were  true 
and.  if  so.  by  what  authority  and  for  what 
purpose  the  Army  was  spying  on  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Congressman  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher 
iD-NJ.i.  Chairman  of  the  House  Invasion 
of  Privacy  Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervln.  Jr  (D-N.C),  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
led  the  attack.  Gallagher  wrote  to  Secretary 
Resor  on  January  26:  "I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  collecting  dossiers 
on  Americans  who  are  pvrsuing  constitu- 
tionally protected  activities,  especially  when 
they  are  to  be  imbedded  in  immediately  avail- 
able fcTm  in  a  computerized  data  system." 

Senator  Ervln.  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  a  former  judge,  was 
more  outspoken:   "Tlie  Army."  he  said  in  a 


Senate  speech  on  February  2.  -has  no  busi- 
ness operating  data  banks  for  the  surveillance 
of  private  citizens;  nor  do  they  have  any  busi- 
ness in  domestic  politics  " 

When  the  Army  continued  to  avoid  in- 
quiries during  the  month  of  February,  how- 
ever, members  of  Congress  expressed  annoy- 
ance at  being  ignored.  Congressman  Gal- 
lagher, usually  a  staunch  friend  of  the  mili- 
tary, was  especially  fed  up.  After  waiting  over 
two  weeks  for  the  Army  to  acknowledge  his 
letter,  he  threatened  to  hold  hearings. 

Still  the  Army  stalled  for  time.  It  had  good 
reason.  Like  Con^'reis  and  the  public,  its 
civilian  hierarchy  hrst  learned  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Command's  unbridled  curiosity  from 
the  press.  Unable  to  learn  more  from  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Stalf  for  Intelligence,  who 
greatly  downplayed  the  CONUS  system's  ca- 
pabilities, the  civilians  resolved  to  conduct 
their  own  inquiry.  This  reached  a  point  of 
revelation  sometime  in  mid-February  when 
Army  General  Counsel  Jordan  went  to  Fort 
Holabird  and  watched  as  the  computer  bank 
on  dissidents  disgorged  a  lengthy  print-out 
on  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

On  February  25.  Jordan  dispatched  the 
Army's  first  reply  to  more  than  30  Congres- 
sional critics.  Each  received  the  same  letter. 
regardless  of  the  questions  he  had  asked. 
It  opened  with  a  lengthv  defense  ol  the  In- 
telligence Command's  library  of  security 
clearance  dossiers — never  at  issue — and 
closed  with  a  brief  confession:  'There  have 
been  some  activities  which  have  been  un- 
dertaken In  the  civil  disturbance  field  which. 
on  review,  have  been  determined  to  be  be- 
yond the  Army's  mission  requirements." 

"For  example,  the  Intelligence  Command 
published  ...  an  identification  list  which 
included  the  names  and  de.^criptions  of  in- 
dividuals who  might  become  involved  in 
civil  disturbance  situations."  .And:  "The  In- 
telligence Command  has  operated  a  com- 
puter data  bank  .  .  .  which  included  Infor- 
mation about  potential  incidents  and 
individuals  Involved  in  potential  civil  dis- 
turbance incidents." 

Jordan  assured  members  of  Congress  that 
both  the  Identification  Ust  and  the  data 
bank  had  been  ordered  destroyed.  "Thus,"  he 
concluded,  "the  Army  does  not  currently 
maintain  the  identification  Ust  re- 
ferred to  above.  No  computer  data  bank 
of  civil  disturbance  information  is  being 
maintained  ..." 

Again,  the  denials  were  both  plausible  and 
deceptive.  Jordan's  seemingly  candid  letter 
lailed  to  mention  that  In  addition  to  the 
Port  Holabird  computer  (an  IBM  1401)  and 
the  Intelligence  Command's  identification 
list  (published  in  over  330  copies),  the  Army 
also  maintained : 

( 1 )  over  375  copies  of  a  two-volume,  loose- 
leaf  encyclopedia  on  dissent  entitled  "Coun- 
terintelligence Research  Project :  Cities  and 
Organizations  of  Interest  and  Individuals  of 
Interest"  but  popularly  known  as  "the  Com- 
pendium." Compiled  by  the  do.Tiestic  intel- 
ligence section  of  the  Counterintelligence 
Analysis  Division  (CIADi  a  Pentagon-based 
unit  responsible  for  brie.:ng  high  Army  of- 
ficials like  Jordan  on  protest  politics,  the 
Compendium  contained  descriptions  of  hun- 
dreds of  organizations  and  individuals,  in- 
cluding the  John  Birch  Society,  the  Urban 
League,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Peace  Parade  Com- 
mittee. Negro  playwright  LeRoi  Jones,  and 
the  late  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

(2)  a  computer -Indexed,  microfilm  archive 
of  intelligence  reports,  newspaper  clippings. 
and  other  records  of  political  protests  and 
civil  disturbances  at  CLAD  headquarters  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  The  Index  to  this  data 
bank  Is  a  computer  print-out.  50  lines  to  a 
page,  a  foot-and-a-half  thick.  It  catalogues 
microfilmed  documents  relating  to  such 
groups  as  Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
and  the  Center  for  the  Studv  of  Democratic 
Institutions.  Individuals  listed  include  Rear 
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Adnural  Arnold  E.  True  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Hugh  B.  Hester  iwar  critics),  Georgia 
Slate  Representative  Julian  Bond,  and  folk 
singers  Joan  Baez,  Phil  Ochs,  and  Arlo 
Guthrie. 

i3)  a  computerized  data  bank  on  civil  dis- 
turbances, political  protests,  and  "resistance 
in  the  Army  <RITA)"  at  the  Continental 
Army  Comm::nd  headquarters,  Fort  Monroe. 
Virginia.  The  civil  disturbance-political  pro- 
test side  of  this  data  bank  wa.s  developed 
because  the  Continental  Army  Ciinimand 
hoped  to  recapture  supervision  of  its  riot 
control  troops  from  the  Pentagon's  special 
180-man  Directorate  for  Civil  Disturbance 
Planning  and  Operations 

i4)  non-computerizcd  regional  data  banks 
at  each  stateside  Army  command  and  at 
many  military  installationiv  In  addition  to 
the  usual  agent  rejjorts.  incident  reports,  and 
newpjiaper  clippings,  these  records  include 
booklet-size  "CONUS  intelligence  svin.maries" 
published  ear'i  month  by  the  1st.  3rd.  4th, 
5th.  and  Gih  Armies,  and  the  Military  District 
of  Washington. 

1 5)  non-computerized  files  at  most  of  the 
Intelligence  Command's  300  stateside  intelli- 
gence group  offices.  These  records  on  local 
political  groups  and  individuals  are  similar 
to.  but  more  detailed  than,  the  records  at 
Fort  Holabird  which  the  Army  promised  to 
destroy.  The  p-Jlitical  files  of  tiic  108lh  Mili- 
tary Intelligei:ce  Group's  Manhattan  offices. 
for  example,  take  up  five  four-drawer  file 
cabinets  and  require  a  fuD-iline  custodian. 

Congressional  reactions  to  Jordan's  admis- 
sions, omissions,  and  denials  were  mixed.  Con- 
gressman Gallagher — although  fully  aware 
of  the  omissions — seemed  pleaded.  Without 
withdrawine  his  threat  of  hearings,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  press  that  the  Army  would 
no  longer  keep  labs  on  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions or  publish  a  list  of  individuals  who 
might  be  involved  in  a  riot  Hi.^  announce- 
men'.  repeated  in  interviews  over  llie  week- 
end, becamp  the  basis  of  widespread  and 
erroneous  newspaper  reports.  The  New  York 
TimrR  of  Februarv  27  was  tvpical:  "Army 
Ends  Watch  on  Civil  Protests."  Gallagher  eot 
the  credit  for  the  apparent  victory. 

Other  members  of  Congress  were  slower  to 
react  and  before  they  did  Morton  Kondracke 
of  The  Chiracio  Stin-Timr^  reported  on  Feb- 
ruarv 28  "The  Armv  acknowledged  yesterdav 
that  it  maintains  files  on  the  political  acti\-- 
ities  of  civilians  other  than  the  comruterized 
poiiiicil  data  bank  it  told  Congressmen  it 
was  closfne  down  "  Kondracke.  a  thoroueh 
reporter.  Hs'ed  them  all, 

Tlie  foUowini;  Monday,  .Senator  Ervin 
exoressed  his  diss.itisfaction  with  Jordan's 
letter.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Armv  he  reiterated  his  demand  for  a  com- 
plete report  to  Congress,  and  in  a  Senate 
floor  .speech  denounced  the  surveillance  as 
a  "usurpation  of  authoritv."  "The  business 
of  the  Armv  in  [civil  disturbance!  .  ,  .  ,sitti- 
ations  is  to  know  about  the  conditions  of 
highw.Tvs,  bridge.s.  and  facilities.  It  is  not 
to  predict  trends  and  reactions  by  keeplna 
track  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Anierl- 
c.ins  exercising  first   amendment  freedoms." 

If  there  ever  were  a  case  of  militarv 
overkill."  he  added,  "this  Is  It.  ...  I  suggest 
the  Armv  regroup  and  define  its  strategic  ob- 
Jective.s.  lower  its  sights,  and  reldentify  its 
enemy.  Under  our  Constitution  that  enemv 
Is  not  the  American  citizen." 

THE     ARMY     REGROt.'P.S 

Within  the  Army,  much  rearouplng  was 
already  sjolns'  on  A  letter  received  bv  Con- 
gressman Gallagher  from  sources  close  to 
the  neth  Military  Intelligence  Group  at 
Port  McNalr  In  Washington,  D.C..  described 
what  was  happening  at  the  lower  echelons: 

"On  the  morning  after  news  reports  about 
the  dismantling  of  the  CONUS  svstem  first 
appeared  In  the  Washington  papers  .  .  . 
members  of  the  116th  were  .  .  .  informed 
that  their  unit  and  its  operations  would  be 


unaffected.  .  .  .  They  were  told  that  the  only 
major  eliccl  of  the  Congressional  and  press 
criticism  would  be  destruction  of  the  na- 
tional data  bank  and  related  files  that  were 
kept  at  Fort  Holabird.  Files  kept  by  the 
regional  M.I.  Groups  (which  were  the  basis 
for  the  Fort  Holabird  file  and  contained 
more  information  i  would  remain  Intact,  and 
memljers  of  the  M.I.  Groups  would  continue 
tiieir  operations  ol  surveillance,  infiltration, 
and  reporting  as  previously. 

"In  add!  ion.  all  files  and  operations  uf 
the  116th  were  to  be  classified  to  prevent 
the  release  of  any  information  about  them; 
disclosure  of  such  information  would  sub- 
ject people  who  released  ihat  information 
to  court-martial  or  prosecution  in  civilian 
court  for  violation  of  national  securiiy. 

"At  the  present  time,  the  files  of  the  116th 
M.I.  Group  consi.si  of  a  5x7  card  hie  i.ii  sev- 
eral thousand  persons  in  the  Wa:Uiington 
area.  On  these  cards  are  a  picture  of  each 
persfm.  background,  a  record  of  puliijcal 
groups  with  which  he  has  been  :iffiilated, 
notes  on  political  meetings,  rallies,  and  dem- 
onstrations which  he  has  attended,  and  sum- 
maries of  his  views  on  political  issues. 

"To  gather  such  information,  the  116ih 
routinely  assigns  some  20  of  its  men  as  full- 
time  undercover  agents  to  infiltrate  political 
groups  and  observe  politically  active  per- 
sons .  .  .  Some  of  these  officers  hav--  grown 
beards  and  long  hair  to  pass  as  students  rn 
local  college  campuses.  In  addition,  other 
memljers  pose  as  members  of  the  working 
press  to  obtain  pictures  of  those  'nvolved 
in  political  activities;  concealed  tape  re- 
corders are  also  commonly  used  to  record 
speeches  and  conversations  at  political 
eventii.  Until  very  recently  the  lI6th'R  stand- 
ard equipment  also  inchided  a  full  TV  video- 
tape camera  and  sound  truck  labeled  'Mid- 
West  News'  which  was  tised  to  record  major 
demonstrations." 

Higher  up  the  chain  oi  command,  officials 
at  Fort  Holabird  also  balked  at  carryin;.: 
Out  the  new  policy.  Questioned  by  Joseph 
Haiilon  of  Computcncorld  on  March  10.  an 
Intelligence  Command  spokesman  refused 
to  say  whether  the  computer  tapes  there 
had  actually  been  erased  or  merely  placed 
In  storage.  He  admitted,  h.owever,  th.it  the 
"input"  to  the  data  bank  (presumaoly  the 
keypunch  cards)   had  not  been  destroyed. 

Higher  stlU.  the  civilians  supjKisedly  in 
charge  of  the  Army  struggled  to  find  out 
what  then  military  suljordinates  were  doing. 
Robert  Jordan,  surprised  by  the  Washington 
Monthly  article  and  by  his  pilgrimage  to  th.e 
Fort  Hola))ird  computer,  was  taken  aback 
once  more  on  February  27  during  a  confer- 
ence w'ith  Congressman  Gallagher.  Asked 
why  his  letter  made  no  mention  of  the  micro- 
film archUes  at  CIAD.  he  replied:  'I'll  have 
to  check  into  that." 

To  help  Jordan  out.  Secretary  Resor  wrote 
to  the  .^rmy  Chie:  of  Staff.  General  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  on  March  5: "I  would  ap- 
preciate your  asking  all  commanders  in 
CONUS.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  down  to  the  in- 
stallation level  to  report  whether  their  com- 
mand has  any  form  of  computerized  data 
bank  relating  to  civilians  or  civilian  actlvitie; 
otiier  than  data  banks  dt:iling  with  routine 
administrative  matters.  .  .  ." 

THE    UNDER    SECRETARY    TRIES    HIS    HAND 

The  results  of  this  canvass  have  not  been 
made  known,  but  on  March  20  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  .Army  Thaddeus  R  Beal  wrote 
long  letters  to  both  Ervin  and  Gallagher  He 
claimed:  "The  only  other  'intellieence  files' 
concerning  civilians  maintained  by  the  Army 
consist  of  the  files  maintained  by  the  Coun- 
terintelligence Analysis  Division  " 

No  reference  was  made  in  either  letter  to: 
1)  the  Continental  .Army  Command's  com- 
puter files  at  Fort  Monroe,  about  which  Gal- 
lagher had  made  specific  Inquiries:  2i  the 
regional  data  banks  kept  by  most  of  the  300 
offices  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Command; 


or  3  I  similar  recorcLs  maintained  by  th.e  G-2s 
I  intelligence  officers)  of  each  stateside  Army 
command  and  of  many  Army  posts. 

The  inicronlm  arciiivfs  ai  CIAD.  Beal  went 
on  to  say.  contain  only  'limited  files  couceru- 
liig  political  ac'ivit;."  m  keeping  with  thuT 
unit's  responsibility  "for  identifying  factors 
which  affect  ci\il  disturbance  potential.  .  .  " 
He  d'd  not  nienlun  'hat  these  files  take  up 
over  200  rolls  of  microfilm,  at  500  frames  a 
roll  Nor  did  he  acknowledge  that  the  unit's 
domestic  intelligence  section,  which  is  larger 
than  any  of  its  foreign  intelligence  sections, 
had  charged  Its  "left  wing.  "  "right  wing,  and 
"racial"  desks  with  maintaining  detailed 
card  files  en  dissident  individuals  and  groups 
These  files  are  in  addition  to  mounds  ol  cur- 
rent FBI  and  Army  reports  and  newspaper 
clippings  which  are  coded  en  key-punch 
cards  (for  the  computerized  Index)  and  re- 
corded on  microfilni. 

The  Untler  Secretary's  claim  that  the 
arciiivc  was  used  cni  in  connection  with 
civU  disturijance  pl.inniug  was  similarly  mis- 
leading Ac(l<.>rdlng  to  former  CIAD  employees. 
one  of  the  principal  uses  of  this  file —  If  not 
tlie  main  reastn  (or  its  existence — has  been 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  Pentagons 
brass  A  not  unusual  assignment  carried  out 
by  one  domestic  intelligence  expert  wi'S  to 
write  an  uncla-ssifted  report  on  SDS  for  a 
general  to  send  to  hi:  daughter  at  an  e-\c!u- 
s)^e    Eastern    women's    college. 

In  add.tion  to  thes*"  "plausible  denials  ' 
Beal  also  admitted  tliat  CIAD  had  comp»J?d 
"an  identihCHiicn  list  .  .  en  individuals 
and  organizations  a;soclated  wnth  civil 
disturbances"  "This  list.  "  he  contended,  "was 
last  updiitcd  ;n  late  |  19691  true  and  is  a\  all- 
able  to  a  limited  number  of  Department  ol 
the  Army  organizations  with  cnil  disturbance 
responsibilities  |fa!.se|,  '  According  to  persons 
who  helped  coirpiie  i'. .  the  Compendium  went 
out  to  over  150  .Ar.-m  Intelligence  and  troop 
units,  plxis  the  FBI.  the  Justice  Department. 
Naval  and  .Air  Force  Intelligence,  the  CIA. 
pnd  US  embassits  m  West  Germany  and 
Canada 

More  important.  Eeal  conceded  that  "the 
list*  are  now  out  of  date,  are  not  considered 
necessary.  .  .  .  I  and  I  are  being  .  .  .  destroyed 

,"  In  addition  he  promised  that  the  Army 
would:  1)  henceforth  limit  its  curiosity  to 
"incident.s  where  there  is  a  high  potential 
for  violence  or  disorder  growing  beyond  the 
capability  of  state  and  local  police  and  the 
National  Guard  to  control;"  and  2i  destroy 
all  existing  computerized  data  banks  on 
civilian  polities. 

No  new  computerized  data  banks,  he  said. 
would  be  established  without  the  approval  of 
both  the  Secre'ary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  after  "consultations  with  concerned 
committees  of  Congress." 

The  conces'-.lons  were  substantial.  To  Con- 
gressman Gallagher,  they  were  sufficient.  "In 
view  of  the  .Army's  commendable  action  in 
reversing  its  former  policy."  he  announced.  "I 
see  no  ftirther  need  fcr  a  Congressional  hear- 
tne  at  this  time," 

To  Senator  Ervlti.  on  the  other  hand.  Seal's 
assurances  were  plainly  inadequate  Only  the 
press  of  other  matters  such  as  preventive 
detention  bail  reform  and  the  Government 
Emplovees'  Privacy  BID  kept  htm  from  call- 
ing his  fubcnmmitteo  into  session  for  a  full- 
scale  review  of  all  government  political  da*a 
systems,  starting  with  the  Army's, 

THE  ACLU  GOES  TO  COURT 

While  Congressmet)  and  Senators  struggled 
with  the  Armv's  evasions  and  deceptions  the 
civUlnn  intelligence  program  was  being  at- 
tacked in  the  courts  On  Februirv  17  the 
.American  Civil  Liberties  Union  filed  suit  In 
Federal  District  Court  in  Wa'hinpton,  DC  . 
against  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  the  .Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  the  Commanding  General  of  'he  Intelli- 
gence Command  The  suit  charged  that  the 
surveillance.  dat:i  banks,  and  blacklists  vio- 
lated the  Bill  of  Rights  by  reason  of  the  chill- 
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ing  effect  which  knowledge  of  their  existence 
can  have  upon  the  willingness  of  citizens  to 
exercise  their  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and 
association  and  their  right  to  petition  the 
government  for  redress  of  grievances 

The  piaintitfs  were  13  individuals  rind  or- 
ganizations whose  non-violent,  lawful  poll- 
i:cj.  had  been  tli^"-  subject  of  widely  dis- 
tributed Army  reports  The  tast  was  Ario 
Tatuin,  executive  director  of  the  Quaker- 
S{)onsored  Central  Committee  fjr  Conscien- 
tious Objectors  In  Philadelphia.  An  IBM  card 
prepared  for  his  computer  t.le  at  Fort  Hola- 
bird  showed  only  that  he  had  unce  delivered 
a  speech  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  on 
the  legal  rights  of  conscientious  objectors. 
Other  plaintiffs  Included  Women's  Strike  for 
Peace,  Veterans  for  Peace,  Conrad  Lynn,  and 
the  Reverend  Albert  Cleage,  .Ir. 

Even  before  filing  suit,  the  ACLU  was  aware 
that  a  cover-up  might  be  attempted  at  the 
lower,  as  well  as  higher,  echelons  of  the 
Army.  This  suspicion  wao  coniirmed  by  the 
letter  describing  the  activities  t.f  the  llGth 
MI.  Group  and  by  former  intelligence  agents 
who  warned  that  many  units  would  hide 
copies  of  blacklists  and  personality  files,  re- 
gardless of  what  their  civilian  superiors  told 
them  to  do. 

In  an  etfort  to  prevent  this,  the  ACLU 
a.sked  the  District  Court  on  March  12  for  a 
preliminary  injunction  ordering  the  Army  to 
cease  its  destruction  of  the  records  and  to 
deliver  them  (along  with  inventories,  re- 
ceipts, and  certificates  of  destruction)  to  the 
court  for  safekeeping,  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  suit.  Then,  if  the  plaintiffs  were  suc- 
cessful, the  court  would  be  in  a  position  to 
assure  complete  destruction  of  the  records. 

A  hearing  on  this  request,  and  an  oppos- 
ing motion  by  the  Army  which  asked  that 
the  entire  suit  be  thrown  out  for  falltire  to 
show  that  the  program  violated  anyone's  con- 
stitutional rights,  was  convened  in  Washing- 
ton on  April  22  before  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  George  L.  Hart.  Jr. 

Judge  Hart,  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  and  a  battlefield  colonel  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  was  openly  hostile  to  the 
ACLUs  contentions.  He  began  the  proceed- 
ings with  an  announcement  that  he  would 
not  hear  testimony. 

In  effect,  this  announcement  meant  tliat 
Hart  had  prejudged  the  ACLU's  claims.  Few, 
if  any.  Judges  would  consider  Issuing  an 
Injunction  against  the  government  on  the 
basis  of  affidavits  (written  statements  by 
persons  not  present  to  testify).  To  do  so, 
of  course,  would  deny  the  government  the 
opportunity  to  cross-examine;  the  witnesses 
against  it  and  would  be  regarded  qtilte  prop- 
erly as  an  abuse  of  Judicial  discretion. 

Hart's  reasons  became  clearer  as  the  hear- 
ing pri'gres.^ed.  For  example,  when  Frank 
Askln,  the  ACLU's  chief  counsel  at  the  hear- 
ing, argued  that  it  would  be  all  right  for 
members  of  Army  intelligence  to  follow 
accounts  of  protest  politics  in  the  newspa- 
pers, but  that  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  maintain  computerized  flies  on  the  polit- 
ical activities  of  speclflc  Individuals,  the 
Judge  scoffed:  "It's  all  right  If  they  remem- 
ber  it.  but  they  can't  take  note  of  It.  .  .  . 
Isn't  that  ridiculous?" 

Nor  could  he  understand  why  citizens 
:>hould  fear  the  military's  surveillance  any 
more  than  they  should  fear  reporting  of 
political  activities  by  the  news  services. 
"Newspapers  don't  have  guns  and  don't 
have  Jails,"  Askln  responded.  ".  .  .  nobody 
is  ifraid  that  one  of  these  days  the  news- 
men are  going  to  sweep  Into  town  and  come 
tT  arrest  the  troublemakers." 

But  the  judge  was  unimpressed:  "There  Is 
no  threat  that  the  Army  Is  going  to  come  in 
and  airest  you.  .  .  ."  "If  It  does,"  he  added: 
'We  .".till  sit  here  with  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. ' 

"But,  your  Honor,  then  why  are  they  keep- 
ing these  lists  of  people,  that's  the  issue  at 
stake  Thev  h.ive  no  need  for  this.  .  .  ." 


"It  may  help  them  know  what  persons 
are  likely  to  cause  trouble  (in  civil  disturb- 
ances] and  thereby  keep  an  eye  on  them," 
Hart  replied,  apparently  forgetting  that  the 
Army  had  agreed  to  withdraw  the  lists  pre- 
cisely because  they  were  not  needed  for 
that,  or  any  other,  purpose. 

The  ACLU's  other  contentions — that  the 
surveillance  had  exceeded  the  Army's  civil 
disturbance  responsibilities,  that  riot  con- 
trol troops  do  not  need  blacklists  to  enforce 
curfews  or  clear  streets,  that  the  CONUS 
Intelligence  operations  encroached  upon  the 
authority  of  civilian  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies— were  also  rejected.  Even  Askln's  offer 
to  present  a  former  Intelligence  agent  who 
had  infiltrated  a  coalition  of  church  groups 
was  brushed  aside  with  the  question:  "Did 
they  have  a  sign  saying  'No  Military  Person- 
nel Are  Admitted'?" 

"■What  .  .  .  the  plaintiffs  are  complaining 
of  here,"  Hart  decided,  "is  that  the  Army  Is 
keeping  the  type  of  information  that  Is 
available  to  the  news  media  in  this  country 
and  which  is  In  the  morgues  of  the  news- 
papers .  .  .  and  magazines  .  .  .  They  show  no 
unconstitutional  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Army;  they  show  no  threat  to  their  rights." 
Accordingly,  he  refused  to  confiscate  the  rec- 
ords. Instead,  he  dismissed  the  suit.' 

The  likelihood  that  the  CONUS  intelligence 
])rogram  will  be  cut  back  soon  Is  low.  The 
ACLU  has  it-sked  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  a 
prompt  hearing  and  reversal,  but  that  court 
has  yet  to  act.  With  summer  here,  chances 
of  a  hearing  before  fall  are  dim. 

Chances  are  better  that  Judge  Hart's  deci- 
sion will  be  overturned  en  appeal,  but  even 
that  depends  on  which  members  of  the 
relatively  liberal  Court  of  Appeals  are  as- 
signed to  review  It.  The  panel  could  turn  out 
to  be  as  unsympathetic  as  Judge  Hart.  In 
which  case  the  plaintiffs  would  have  to  take 
their  appeal  lu  the  Supreme  Court  and  suffer 
still  more  delays. 

Thus,  It  will  be  many  months  at  best  before 
the  v.itnesses  testify,  and  perhaps  years  be- 
fore a  final  Judgment  Is  rendered.  Meanwhile, 
us  the  delay.s  multiply  and  Army  security 
restrictions  tlgliteu,  the  ACLU  will  find  It 
increasingly  difficult  to  keep  Its  evidence 
up-to-date. 


>  At  a  press  conference  following  the  hear- 
ing, the  ACLU's  attorneys  Introdticed  several 
witnesses  whose  testimony  Jtidge  Hart  re- 
fused to  hear.  One  was  Oliver  Pelrce,  25,  a 
former  agent  assigned  to  the  5th  Military  In- 
telligence Detachment  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo- 
rado, during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1969. 

One  of  Pelrce's  assignments  was  to  infil- 
trate a  group  called  the  Young  Adults  Proj- 
ect (YAPi,  which  was  established  by  a  coal- 
itlcn  of  Iccal  church  groups,  the  Young 
Democrats,  and  a  ski  club  to  operate  a  rec- 
reation center  for  emotionally  disturbed 
young  people.  Although  the  project  was  en- 
tirely non-political,  Pelrce  said,  he  and  a 
soldier-Informant  were  directed  to  make  de- 
t:\ilcd  reports  on  its  meetitigs  because  one  of 
tha  group's  founders  had  attended  anti-war 
demonstrations  outside  the  fort  and  had  once 
been  a  member  of  SDS. 

In  addition  to  watching  YA.P,  the  5th  MID 
also  .=,ent  an  informant  to  the  1968  SDS  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  as- 
signed five  undercover  agents  to  monitor  an 
anti-war  vigil  In  the  chapel  of  Colorado  State 
College,  maintained  two  full-time  infiltra- 
tors within  the  local  peace  movement,  and 
.'^ent  others  to  observe  meetings  of  the  Colora- 
do Springs  poverty  board. 

Operations  such  as  these.  Pelrce  said,  were 
carried  out  even  though  they  often  dupli- 
cated political  surveillances  conducted  by 
the  FBI.  state  and  local  police,  and  the 
Colorado  Springs  ofRce  of  the  113th  Military 
Intelligence  Group  (part  of  the  Army  In- 
telligence   Command ) . 


Odds  for  Congressional  hearings  ure  also 
fxjor.  Representative  Gallagher  appears  to 
have  left  the  field,  while  Senator  Ervin  and 
his  bubcommitiee  staff  are  swamped  by  work 
oil  other  matters.  And  alth^ugii  niany'mem- 
bers  of  Congress  have  c.\pressed  their  per- 
sonal concern  about  the  surveillance,  no 
otlier  Congressional  comniittc-fs  have  taken 
up  t;ie  fight. 

Inside  the  executive  branch,  prospects  are 
even  worse.  The  Army's  civilian  leaders  have 
.said  nothing  since  Beal's  letters  of  March  20, 
while  Pentagon  press  ..fficers  continue  to 
evade  inquiries  with  the  excuse  that  to  an- 
swer them  would  prejudice  the  ACLU  law- 
suit.- Moreover,  the  Justice  Department  has 
reasons  of  its  own  to  put  up  a  stiff  legal  bat- 
tle to  keep  the  Army  contributing  to  the 
expanded  surveillance  of  dissenters  ordered 
by  President  Nixon.  Were  the  court  to  end 
all  militury  domestic  intelligence  operations, 
the  FBI  would  have  to  run  the  civil  disturb- 
ance early  warning  system— a  politically 
risky  and  tedious  task  which  it  does  not 
want — and  the  FBI  and  the  Secret  Service 
would  have  to  find  new  alternatives  to  what 
has  been  a  free  source  of  supplementar,' 
manpower.^  In  addition,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  be  deprived  of  the  Army's  politi- 
cal wire  service,  upon  which  It  depends  to 
feed  Its  political  computer  and  to  pro-iuce, 
each  week,  a  four-volume  guide  to  coming 
events  on  the  political  circuit. 

No  matter  how  discouraging  the  prospecU 
for  reform  may  seem,  however,  efforts  to 
curb  the  CONUS  intelligence  program  mtist 
go  on.  The  initiative  remains  with  Congress— 
particularly  with  those  committees  of  Con- 
gress which  have  Jurisdiction  to  hold  !;ear- 
ings.' 

Without  the  threat  of  hearings,  the  Army's 
civilian  leaders  are  not  likely  to  end  their 
evasions  and  deceptions,  admit  the  full  s-ope 
of  the  program,  or  reconsider  Its  needs  or 
con-sequences.  They  are  the  crisis  managers 
of  their  bureaucracy.  Threats,  not  sugges- 
tions, determine   their  agenda. 

But  while  hearing.';  may  command  their 
attention,  only  skillful  questioning  can  move 
them  towards  reform.  Once  the  full  sdope 
of  the  program  is  established,  the  Arijy's 
officials  must  be  pressed  to  concede  wha\in 
effect  they  acknowledged  by  their  promise^ 
that  blackIl.'^ts  and  dossiers  do  not  contribme 
to  the  prediction  or  control  of  riots.  Having 
conceded  that,  they  will  be  hard  put  to 
jtLstify  the  continued  piu-suit  of  personality 
and  organizational  data  In  light  of  its  cost. 
Its  effect  on   the   willingness  of  people  to 


-'  The  rules  against  official  comment  on 
pending  lawsuits,  of  course,  were  designed  to 
protect  criminal  defendants  from  prejudicial 
pre-trial  publicity.  They  do  not  exist  to  im- 
munize the  government  from  press  inquiries 
when  its  officials  are  accused  in  civil  court  of 
exceeding  their  authority. 

'During  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago,  for  example.  Army 
agents  posed  as  TV  camera  crews,  a  naval 
intelligence  agent  tape-recorded  speeches  in 
Grant  Park,  and  two  plalnclothesmen  from 
the  staff  of  the  Army  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence  occupied  assigned  seats  with- 
in the  convention  hall.  All  of  this  assistance— 
and  more — was  given  despite  the  Counter- 
intelligence Analysis  Division's  correct  pre- 
diction that  federal  troops  would  not  be 
needed. 

'Besides  Senator  Ervin 's  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  (of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee I ,  these  include  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy's  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedures  (also  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee),  Senator  John  Stennls' 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator  Abra- 
ham Ribiccff  s  Committee  on  Executive  Re- 
..rganization  (of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations),  and  Congressman  Robert 
W.  K.LEtenmeler"s  Subcommittee  No.  3  (of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  i. 
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participate  In  politics,  and  the  mischief  that 
could  result  were  the  records  to  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  blackmailers,  demagogues,  or 
seciu-lty  clearance  adjudicators. 

To  question  the  Army's  needs,  however,  Is 
not  enough.  The  hearings  should  also  define 
the  Army's  authority  to  monitor  civilian 
politics  in  light  of  such  principles  as  civilian 
Mntrol  of  the  military,  state  and  civilian 
primacy  In  law  enforcement,  compartmen- 
tallzatlon  and  decentiallzalton  of  Intelli- 
gence duties,  and  obedience  to  the  constitu- 
tional scheme  of  separate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment sharing  policy-making  powers. 

Finally,  whether  or  not  the  hearings  pro- 
duce legislation,  they  should  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  consensus  on  what  the  lines  be- 
tween permissible  and  Impermissible  con- 
(3uct  for  Army  Intelligence  should  be. 

This  will  be  the  hardest  task  of  all.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  Army  must  know 
about  incidents  and  activities  which  bear 
upon  the  need  for  federal  riot  troops  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  best  be  deployed. 
Similarly,  there  Is  no  question  that  It  does 
not  nee(i  to  know  anything  about  the  beliefs 
/  and  actions  of  Individuals  and  groups  that 
/  pose  Eo  threat  to  military  security  or  public 
/  order.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
i  Army  agents  must  conduct  undercover  op- 
"^  eratlons  in  order  to  calculate  the  size,  loca- 
tion, and  kind  of  riot  troops  may  be  called 
upon  to  quell. 

The  difficulty  will  come  In  determining  ( 1 ) 
the  extent  to  which  military  Intelligence 
units  in  the  field  should  be  permitted  to 
watch  controversial  political  figures  on  the 
theory  that  "agitators"  cause  riots,  and  (2) 
the  extent  to  which  the  Army,  through  CIAD 
or  similar  units,  should  be  expected  to  ana- 
lyze the  political  and  social  aspects  of  civil 
disturbances.  There  are  strong  reasons  for 
leaving  both  of  these  functions  up  to  civilian 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domes- 
tic intelligence  section  of  CIAD  has  a  fairly 
good  record  for  common  sense  and  has  more 
than  once  persuaded  hard-nosed  generals 
that  demonstrators  and  rioters  are  not  "the 
enemy,"  "instirgents,"  or  part  of  "the  Com- 
munist conspiracy." 

Wherever  the  lines  around  the  Army  spy 
program  are  finally  drawn,  however,  action 
on  them  should  begin  promptly.  Incredible 
though  it  may  seem,  the  Army  has  already 
assembled  the  apparatus  of  a  police  state. 
That  apparatus  must  be  disassembled  before 
it  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
deliberately   or   Inadvertently   misuse   It. 

THE  CONrS  INTELLIGENCE  PROGRAM  TOD.^y 

From  what  various  Army  spokesmen  have 
said  publicly  and  privately,  and  from  the 
observations  of  sources  who  cannot  be  iden- 
tified, it  is  possible  to  assemble  a  description 
of  the  CONUS  Intelligence  program  today. 

(li  The  blanket  surveillance  of  civilian 
political  activity  by  the  Army,  cut  back  in 
January,  has  resumed. 

(2)  This  surveillance  Is  a  part-time  activ- 
ity for  more  than  1,000  agents  of  the  Army 
Intelligence  Command,  who  work  otit  of  some 
300  offires  from  coast  to  coast,  and  for  hun- 
dreds of  agents  and  Informants  associated 
with  troop  units  and  installations  of  the 
Continental  Army  Command. 

(3i  Sources  of  CONUS  Intelligence  con- 
tinue to  Include  local  and  state  fwllce,  the 
FBI.  newspapers,  and  Army  undercover  op- 
erations. While  most  direct  surveillances  of 
lawful  politics  were  to  have  ceased  in  Jan- 
uary, Army  plalnclothesmen  have  been  spot- 
ted recently  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Madison 
campuses  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

(4)  Non-computerized  regional  data 
banks  on  dissenters  remain  at  most  field, 
region,  and  headquarters  offices  of  the  Army 
Intelligence  Command  and  within  the  G-2 
(intelligence)    offices   of   many   troop   units 


and  installations  of  the  Continental  Army 
Command. 

(5)  One  computerized  data  bank  may 
continue  to  exist  at  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand headquarters,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

(6)  The  Army  has  said  that  It  Intends  to 
keep  domestic  political  Information  In  Its 
microfilm  archive  at  the  Counterintelligence 
Analysis  Division.  It  has  given  no  assurances 
that  these  records  will  be  purged  of  informa- 
tion about  persons  or  groups  posing  no  threat 
to  the  armed  forces  or  to  public  order. 

(7)  Both  the  Intelligence  Commands 
"identification  list"  and  CIAD's  "Compen- 
dium" have  teen  ordered  destroyed.  Chances 
are  excellent,  however,  that  copies  of  both 
remain  in  circulation,  along  with  another 
blacklist  published  by  the  Alabama  state 
police  and  distributed  by  the  Intelligence 
Comn.and  to  the  headquarters  and  region 
offices  of  each  M.I.  Group. 

(8)  It  is  also  likely  that  copies  of  the 
magnetic  tapes  which  made  up  the  memory 
core  of  the  Fort  Holabird  computer  have  been 
hidden  away  or  transferred  to  other  govern- 
mental agencies. 

(9)  The  Army's  Intelligence  reports  con- 
tinue to  go  to  the  FBI  and  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Interdlvlslonal  intelligence  unit, 
where  they  are  stored  In  a  computer  larger 
than  the  one  abandoned  at  Fort  Holabird. 

(10)  The  Army's  domestic  Intelligence  op- 
erations appear  to  have  been  cut  back  be- 
cause the  locus  of  civil  disturbance  decision- 
making has  shifted  from  the  Pentagon  to  the 
Justice  Department.  In  fact,  however,  the 
Army's  operations  have  not  decreased:  only 
the  spotlight  has  shifted. 

(11)  Meanwhile,  new  security  measures 
make  public  scrutiny  of  the  Intelligence 
Command  more  difficult.  Aspects  of  its  do- 
mestic Intelligence  effort  have  been  classified 
(although  they  can  hardly  be  of  interest  to 
foreign  spies),  the  Job  of  collecting  political 
Information  has  been  re-assigned  to  career 
agents  wherever  possible,  and  all  agents  have 
been  threatened  with  prosecution  if  they 
talk. 

Despite  Denials,  Army  Sends  Spies  to 

Rallies 

(By  Morton  Kondracke) 

Despite  Army  denials  that  It  engages  in 
such  activity,  a  military  intelligence  unit  In 
Washington  regularly  Infiltrates  and  reports 
on  civilian  political  groups. 

And  in  spite  of  assurances  the  Army  gave 
to  a  congressman,  the  unit  has  not  destroyed 
its  extensive  political  file  on  civilians.  It  has 
merely  classified  It  to  keep  It  secret. 

Agents  of  the  unit,  the  116th  Military  In- 
telligence Group,  have  posed  as  newsmen  and 
photographers  at  rallies  to  get  pictures  for 
their  files  and  at  one  time  the  unit  even 
maintained  a  video  tape  truck  market  "Mid- 
west News." 

NO   LONGER    HAS  TRUCK 

The  truck  and  its  taping  equipment,  pur- 
chased at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  with  unex- 
pended funds,  have  been  disposed  of  recently 
out  of  concern  the  civilian  spying  activity 
would  be  discovered  and  exposed. 

Information  on  the  unit's  activltes  was 
given  to  the  Sun-Times  by  sources  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified.  Col.  Frederick  Barrett, 
commander  of  the  116th.  refused  to  grant  a 
request  for  an  interview  saying  Army  regula- 
tions prohibited  it. 

Data  on  the  116th"s  activities  has  been 
supplied  to  Rep.  Coruelltjs  Gallagher.  D-N.J.. 
who.  with  Sen.  Sam  Ervin.  D-N.C.  has  been 
probing  Army  civilian  Intelligence  gathering. 

Both  Gallagher  and  Ervin  earlier  this  year 
announced  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  intelli- 
gence gathering  and  evaluation  programs 
maintained  by  the  armed  services  and  aimed 
at  civilians  In  this  country.  Gallagher,  how- 


ever, called  off  the  proposed  House  hearings 
earlier  this  month. 

UNIT  NOT  MENTIONED 

In  his  announcement  of  that  cancella- 
tion, Gallagher  made  no  mention  of  the  acti- 
vities of  the  116th.  The  Army  has  not  replied 
to  a  series  of  questions  about  the  116th 
submitted  10  days  ago. 

The  actlvties  of  the  ll6th  appear  to  con- 
tradict official  assurances  given  by  the  Army 
on  Jan.  26  that  it  never  engages  in  under- 
cover oneratlons  in  the  civilian  community. 

In  au-iwer  to  a  question  about  general  in- 
telligence activities,  the  Army  said  that  "for 
some  time,  there  has  t>een  a  specific  prohi- 
bition against  military  personnel  undertak- 
ing such  activities  as  undercover  operations 
In  the  civilian  community. 

"Exceptions  to  this  ix)Ilcy  may  be  made 
by  appropriate  civilian  officials,  but  none  have 
been  made." 

Despite  this  statement,  the  116th  main- 
tains a  staff  of  20  agents  whose  Jobs  it  Is  to 
infiltrate  political  groups  and  to  observe  po- 
litically active  persons  In  the  Washington 
area. 

POSE  AS  STUDENTS 

Some  of  the  agents  have  grown  beards  and 
long  hair  to  pass  as  students  on  college  cam- 
puses In  the  Washington  area.  Others  pose  as 
members  of  the  working  press  to  obtain  pic- 
tures of  those  involved  In  political  activities. 

The  pictures  are  kept  on  file  and  are  re- 
produced for  agents  attending  demonstra- 
tions to  enable  them  to  identify  those  par- 
ticipating. 

The  unit  has  furnished  tape  recorders  to 
agents  attending  rallies  so  they  can  clandes- 
tinely record  speeches  and  conversations. 

The  videotape -sound  truck  was  driven  to 
demonstrations  by  agents  posing  as  television 
newsmen  for  the  nonexistent  "Midwest 
News." 

At  one  large  demonstration,  the  Nov.  15 
anti-war  march  on  Washington,  intelligence 
agents  were  assigned  to  bridges  along  the 
Baltimore-Washington  parkway  to  count  the 
number  of  buses  heading  for  Washington 
bearing  demonstrators. 

OTHER   UNITS   USED 

The  political  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
116th  are  frequently  undertaken  In  concert 
with  two  other  groups,  the  108th  at  F^. 
Meade,  Md.,  and  the  902D,  also  located  In 
Washington,  which  reports  directly  to  the 
assistant  chief  of  staff  for  Intelligence. 

Information  collected  by  the  116th  Is  trans- 
ferred to  a  file  of  5-by-7-lnch  index  cards. 
The  unit  has  several  thousand  such  cards  on 
file,  each  referring  to  a  different  activist  In 
the  Washington  area. 

The  cards  contain  a  picture  of  tlie  person, 
his  name,  address,  occupation  and  back- 
ground, a  list  of  the  fwlltlcal  groups  to  which 
he  belongs,  notes  on  political  meetings  and 
demonstrations  he  has  attended,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  his  views  on  political  Issues. 

One  person  known  to  be  listed  in  the  file 
Is  Julius  Hobson,  civil  rights  activist  and 
former  member  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Education. 

Existence  of  such  a  file  appears  to  contra- 
dict assurances  the  Army  gave  Gallagher 
that  political  intelligence  records  at  local 
military  intelligence  groups  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

ONE    FILE    DESTROYED 

The  Sun-Times  received  information  from 
the  Army,  however,  that  the  only  file  so  far 
destroyed  was  the  computerized  data  bank 
maintained  at  the  Army  intelligence  center 
at  Ft.  Holabird  in  Baltimore. 

Information  that  formerly  fed  the  com- 
puter Is  still  at  Holabird  on  paper,  and  no 
order  has  been  Issued  to  destroy  it  or  files 
kept  at  the  local  level. 
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Similar  files  are  located  at  military  intelli- 
gence units  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass.:  Ft.  Meade: 
Ft.  McPherson.  Ga.:  Ft.  Sheridan.  Ill,:  Ft. 
Sam  Houston.  Tex.;  San  Francisco  and  Hon- 
olulu. Other  tiles  are  located  at  Ft  Mduroe. 
Va  ,  and  a  microfilm  file,  containing  FBI 
reports  as  well  as  Army  information,  is  kept 
by  the  Army's  countenntelUgence  analysis 
division  in  Alexandria.  Va. 

Shortly  after  Army  general  counsel  Robert 
E.  Jordan  III  gave  Gallagher  assurances 
about  the  destruction  of  these  nles.  r.  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  116ih  to  inform  agents 
that  the  unit  would  continue  most  of  its 
activities. 

FILES    CLASSIFIED 

The  only  activity  to  be  dlscojjtiiuied.  the 
agents  were  told  was  operation  of  the  com- 
puter in  Baltimore.  The  agents  were  told 
they  would  continue  to  infiltrate  and  moni- 
tor local  political  groups. 

However,  the  agents  were  informed  that 
all  files  and  operations  of  the  116th  were  to 
be  classified  to  prevent  release  of  any  in- 
formation about  them  to  either  the  press 
or  Congress. 

The  agents  were  warned  that  disclosure 
of  the  Information  would  subject  them  to 
court-martial  or  prosecution  in  civilian 
courts  "for  violation  of  national  securitv." 


EMPHASIS  REQUIRED  ON 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Ml-.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  recent  statement  on  economic 
policy  placed  a  much-needed  perspective 
on  .some  of  cur  problems  and  added  im- 
petus to  the  Nixon  administration's  anti- 
infiationary  policies. 

In  a  condition  in  which  the  economy  is 
moving  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
tliat  the  public  realize  the  full  impact  of 
all  that  is  taking  place,  especially  the 
lesponsibility  Congress  has  in  imple- 
mentins  anti-inflationary  policies. 

An  importi.nt  contribution  to  the  dia- 
log in  the  inflation  area  was  made  by 
Charles  Brophy.  editor-in-chief  of  "The 
Bond  Buyer."  in  the  editions  of  June  1. 
While  the  article  was  written  prior  to  the 
President's  economic  policy  statement,  it 
pi'ovidcs  an  insight  into  the  reasons  why 
emphasis  i.s  required  on  productivity.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Snap  Shot  Is  Prodtjctivity:  Make  It  a 

SvRE  Shot  and  the  Nikon  Recimt  Could 

Bag  Legal  Limit  for  Decade 

I  By  Charles  Brophy) 

Gaslord  Freeman,  who  i.s  cliairman  f.f  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicaizo  and  who  is 
one  of  the  nation's  finest  ban'icing  leaders. 
s^id  last  month  m  Chicaco  th.it  the  U.S. 
Gwvernmenl  will  have  either  to  institute 
ua?e  and  price  controls.  Inrreare  taxes,  or 
reclure  its  own  evpenditurcs.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "limitation  of  the  money  supply 
Is  the  only  alternative  if  you  want  to  stop  In- 
flation and  aren't  willing  to  have  wage  and 
price  contrt'ls  or  higher  taxes  or  lower  Gov- 
ernment spenciincr  and  limiting  the  money 
supply  invariably  means  higher  interest 
rates  " 

This  general  approach  currently  is  the 
popular  exD'-e.-.sion  among  our  most  astute 
btiblness  and  financial  leaders  whose  sound 
thinking  and  interest  in  the  national  welfare 
compels  them  to  put  forth  possible  remedies 
which  may  be.  gl\en  their  appreciation  for 
the    efficiency    of    a    free    economic    society. 


either  personally  viewed  as  undesirable  or 
even  abhorrent. 

'Aithin  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  even 
Alfred  Hayes,  who  Is  not  only  president  of 
the  Fi'deral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  -york  but 
also  vice  chairman  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee,  has  come  around  to  the  point 
of  Mew  this  year  that  "wage  and  price  guide- 
lines "  may  serve  some  useful  purpose  even 
though  they  are  a  less  desirable  solution.  For 
Mr.  Hayes,  this  is  quite  a  contrast  to  his 
earlier  opposition  to  guidelines  as  being  es- 
aentially  worthless  because  they  are  unwork- 
able. 

A  great  many  people  are  opposed,  of  course, 
to  wage  and  price  controls  or  wage  and  price 
guidelines.  Including  President  Nixon,  on  the 
basis  that  they  are  against  them  on  principle, 
view  ihern  as  unworkable,  of  themselves,  or 
think  they  are  politically  unpalatable. 

I  think  there  is  another  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  which  would  sidestep  the  need  for 
higher  taxes,  or  the  need  for  lower  govern- 
ment expcr.ditures.  or  the  need  for  wage  and 
price  guidelines  and  wage  and  price  con- 
tols.  or  the  need  for  a  persistently  tight  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit  policy. 

In  fact,  this  way  out  could  produce  higher 
gross  Federal  tax  revenues  with  lower  tax 
rates,  could  allow  for  higher  government  ex- 
penditures, could  permit  an  expansive  credit 
policy  with  substantially  lower  interest  rates, 
and  could  erase  the  need  for  wage  and  price 
guidelines. 

Tl.ere  is  no  sense  in  belaboring  each  of 
the  points  involved  in  this  analysis,  nor  Is 
there  any  point  in  reproducing  the  equations 
of  the  calculus  which  are  essential,  in  their 
derivative.s.  to  what  is  essentially  a  motion 
study  in  the  classic  "mlnimax"  analysis. 

The  points,  without  belaboring  them, 
should  be  made,  however,  and  they  are  placed 
In  several  "sets." 

The  points  are  these  In  the  first  set: 

1.  Inflation  is  the  most  serious  problem  the 
nation  face.,  and  without  its  solution  all  else 
will  be  lost  The  inflationary  road  we  are  on 
will  lead  us  not  to  a  "money  panic"  ci  the 
1837  or  1907  variety  because  neither  Wash- 
ington nor  the  Federa'  Reserve  believe  that 
this  is  a  possible  "cure."  given  the  social 
climate  and  the  nation's  llllquidlty  which 
could  turn  a  money  panic  into  something 
much  worse.  Instead,  the  inflationary  road 
we  are  on.  if  it  continues  long  enough,  has 
a  better  chance  of  ending  in  the  classic 
monev  inflation  of  Germany  after  World 
War  r' 

2.  Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  inflation- 
ary problem,  the  nation's  populace  is  not 
really  alarmed  about  Inflation  nor  could  it 
easily  be  aroused  even  v4th  greater  efl'orts  to 
this  purpose  than  have  already  been  made. 
This  is  so  in  part  because  many  people  re- 
gard Inflation  ps  the  inevitable  dictum  of  an 
Impersonal.  Impregnable  economic  machine: 
in  part  becau.se  so  many  people  are  Insulated 
against  inflation  either  through  strong  repre- 
sentations in  wage  negotiations  by  labor 
unions,  or  through  cost  of  living  clauses  in 
retirpment  plans,  or  because  they  are  at  the 
stage  in  life  where  tliey  are  net  sellers  of 
assets  (such  as  parcelling  off  accumulated 
land  I  rafher  than  net  buyers  of  assets,  so 
that  inflation  is  read  by  them  as  a  positive 
benefit.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  of  the  present  Inflationary  dilemma 
is  that  inflation,  at  this  Juncture  in  its 
cour.se.  is  regarded  more  as  a  benefit  rather 
than  the  other  way  around.  Most  people 
actually  like  moderate  doses  of  inflation: 
what  they  own  goes  up  in  price,  and  this  is 
good  for  the  ego  as  well  as  the  wallet. 

The  second  set  of  points  revolves  around 
the  insufficiencies  in  the  standard  list  of 
remedies   .Again,  without  belaboring  them: 

1.  Both  fi.scal  policy  and  Federal  Reserve 
credit  policy  have  fallen  short  of  the  goal 
of  breaking  inflationary  expectations  and 
bringing  the  rate  of  inflation  down  to  a  ra- 


tional rate.  More  often  than  not.  fiscal  policy 
and  credit  policy  have  been  out  of  step,  with 
the  one  undoing  the  other,  looked  at  from 
both  aspects,  since  1966.  We  are  now  at  the 
poii,i  v.;iere  we  must  look  at  both  the  fiscal 
and  credit  policy  equations  from  a  hard- 
headed  practical  view  and  recognize  two 
things :  Fiscal  policy,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  can  make  no  more  contribution  to  re- 
straint than  it  already  has.  which  has  not 
been  much.  Credit  policy  has  gone  as  far  as  it 
can  go;  it  wovild  be  dangerous  from  a  social 
political,  financial  and  economic  viewpoint  to 
attempt  to  tighten  credit  any  further  now 
thai:  it  is.  which  is  Ipss  th.iii  it  was  la'e  last 
year  by  a  substantial  margin.  On  this  score' 
credit  policy  has  failed  to  contain  inflation 
and  is  now  in  a  position  where  it  Is  obligatorv 
t')  build  the  money  supply  at  a  faster  rate 
tlian  is  desirable,  given  the  conrinuing  high 
rate  of  infl.ition  wc  now  have  .^*  best,  we  will 
end  up  with  a  rece.-sion  in  business  activitv, 
accompanied  by  hieh  costs  and  continuing 
inflation.  An  impossible  ccmbinat'oii?  Think 
about  it:  it's  what's  happe'iing,  kiddo.  At 
worsf  Tliink  about   thni.   too 

2.  Higher  taxes,  or  even  a  continuance  of 
the  income  tax  surcharge  beyond  the  end  of 
June,  are  no  solution  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
First  there  is  the  reality  of  the  political  prob- 
lem. Second,  they  are  high  already,  and.  taken 
together  with  sharply  rising  State  and  local 
sales,  property  and  income  taxes  are 
imposing  a  financial  burden  on  the  popu- 
lace wliich  Is  having  the  undesirable  effect  of 
a  backlash  against  desirable  sjcial  projects. 
Third,  higher  taxes  :'re  not  all  ':hat  deflation- 
ary because  the  U.S.  Government  spends  the 
money.  It  does  no  good  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernm"nt  would  spend  the  money  anywav:  the 
corollary  to  Parkinson's  law  is  that  Govern- 
ments can  never  have  more  than  monetary 
surpluses  because  Government  spending  rises 
to  meet  the  new.  higher  level  of  receipts. 
Looked  at  this  way  higher  taxes  belong  in  the 
"transfer"   category. 

3.  Lower  Government  expenditures,  includ- 
ing Federal  and  State  and  local  government 
spending,  are  politically  diffirtilt  as  cuts  al- 
ways hurt  somebody,  and  beyond  that,  re- 
ductions In  exper.ditures  are  iii  certain  sec- 
tors socially  undesirable. 

4.  Wage  and  price  controls  are  politically 
Impossible,  are  Inefficient,  and  are  really  un- 
workable. Admitted,  that  World  War  II  con- 
tained US  much  relative  price  stability  as 
was  possible,  but  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  quality  deterioration  which  was 
severe.  As  for  wage  and  price  guidelines, 
they  are  poIiticRlly  possible,  but  are  really 
unworkable  as  thev  are  generallv  challenged 
or  Ignored.  They  are  undemocratic  as  they 
are  not  met  with  equal  responsiveness  from 
all  sectors  of  the  economy,  thus  serving  to 
undermine  national  character.  They  raise 
ticklish  legal  questions.  Regarding  guide- 
liiies.  what  is  the  responsibility  of  a  steel 
companv  president  to  abide  by  them,  given 
his  allegiance  to  stockholders,  if  the  steel 
labor  union  ignores  them? 

The  way  out.  it  seems  to  m?,  is  produc- 
tivity and  not  a  long-time-period  secular 
increase,  but  a  rapid  inspired  short-time- 
period  increase  of  very  dramatic  nature  The 
complex  relationship  involving  prodtictivlty. 
costs,  prices,  savings  and  eleven  other  factors 
Is  startllngly  clear  In  the  equations  but  it  is 
plodding  going  in  the  English  language. 

Productivity  mvolves  rates  of  change,  or 
ratios,  as  between  physical  units  (not  value i 
of  Input  and  physical  units  of  output  Ordi- 
narily, productivity  is  associated  with  capital 
formation  and  that  field  has  been  well-tilled 
over  the  past  two  centuries.  Historically.  It 
runs  from  Adam  Smith  through  the  Mar- 
shallian  analysis,  in  his  quaint  arithmetic 
and  diagrammatic  footnotes,  through  the 
Austrian  school  with  its  lengthening  pyra- 
mid of  production  and  in  more  recent  times 
through  the  Swedish  school. 
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As  I  mentioned  above,  the  derivatives  in 
productivity  are  associated  generally  with 
capital  formation.  Give  a  man  a  capital  good 
in  the  form  of  a  stapler,  and  he  can  staple 
four  times  as  many  sheets  of  paper  together 
as  he  could  previously  put  together  with 
paper  clips.  Try  it. 

But.  I  am  not  talking  about  productnity 
from  the  side  of  capital  formation.  I  am 
talking  about  it  from  the  side  of  labor's  con- 
tribution. I  know  of  one  indsutry  where  pro- 
ductivity, literally,  could  double  if  the  con- 
tract restrictions  were  removed.  Or,  take  the 
building  trades  industry,  where  urban  and 
single-unit  coiistruction  required  in  the  next 
ten  years,  taking  into  account  the  "catch- 
up" from  the  low  levels  of  the  past  several 
years,  points  to  the  biggest  challenge  in  con- 
struction history. 

I  have  seen  estimates  whicli  suggest  that 
the  revamping  of  building  codes  and  the 
removal  of  contract  restrictions  In  the  build- 
ing industry  could  increase  productivity  by 
30  per  cent. 

But,  those  are  isolated  examples.  Let's  take 
t.ne  points  one-by-one. 

1  The  first  thing  which  is  required  Is  to 
find  out  if  a  quantum  jump  in  prodiffctlvlty 
IS  possible,  and  by  tliat  I  mean  a  large,  short- 
term  jump  to  cover  the  1970s,  where  the 
charting  would  be  on  a  whole  new  scale.  I 
happen  to  know  that  such  a  quantum  jump 
is  possible,  but  that  isn't  enough  in  this  case. 
So,  regrettably,  what  is  needed  is  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  the  Nation's  Produc- 
tivity to  report  within  three  months.  Pro- 
ductivity Is  coldly  calculable  so  It  won't  take 
any  longer. 

2.  The  second  thing  which  Is  required, 
after  discovering  the  veins  of  gold  to  be 
mined  from  productivity  on  the  labor  side,  is 
whetlier  the  mining  is  feasible,  whether  the 
whole  idea  is  workable. 

Let's  look  at  the  points  Involved  In  that. 

1.  As  politics  is  the  art  of  making  the 
proper  palatable,  let's  look  at  this  first.  Let's 
assume  'hat.  realistically,  we  will  need  to  li\p 
with  inflation  around  3  per  cent  and  let's 
assume,  some  may  say  not  so  realistically, 
that  we  can  get  productivity  up  to  4  per  cent 
I  It's  now  a  slight  negative  factor  l .  What  dees 
that  mean  in  the  form  of  President  Nixon's 
domestic  economic  program  for  the  1970s. 
which  oversteps  in  its  vision  the  November 
elections.  It  means  that  the  worklngman  can 
double  his  money  Income  In  ten  years,  which 
is  not  so  far  off.  and  it  means  he  can  Increase 
his  real  Income  by  better  than  half. 

Push  productivity  to  7  per  cent  (Improb- 
able but  not  Impossible).  It's  15  per  cent  in 
Japan  and  he  can  double  his  real  income 
in  10  years  and  double  his  money  income  in 
seven  years. 

2.  The  principal  labor  objection  In  this  Is 
the  valid  fear  underlying  contract  restric- 
tions. But.  given  the  desired  social  programs 
and  economic  programs  in  this  country,  and 
given  our  responsibilities  to  under-plnnlng 
the  growth  of  the  under-developed  nations, 
and  this  country  Is  going  to  be  chronlcallv 
"labor  short  '  in  this  decade. 

3.  Another  labor  objection  is  that  transi- 
tion-!! unemployment  will  arise.  For  this, 
there  is  the  sovernment  guarantee  of  fi- 
nancing the  transitional  cases.  There  really 
won't  be  any  transitional  cases,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter. 

4  As  between  costs  and  prices,  there  Is 
presently  a  profit  squeeze,  and  as  profits 
are  the  real  driving  force  In  any  enterprise 
economy,  they  cannot  be  ignored.  To  put 
prices  up.  thereby  creating  profits,  is  infla- 
tionary which  is  undesirable.  There  is.  prac- 
tically, no  point  In  thinking  wage  rates  are 
coming  down  In  order  to  create  a  profit 
spread  between  costs  and  prices. 

But.  and  the  distinction  Is  critical. 
through  sharp  increases  In  productivity 
there  can  be  further  wage  Increases  and 
iarger  profits  through  the  resultant  sharp 
decline  in  labor  unit  costs.  Growing  wages. 


growing  profits  and  lower  labor  unit  costs. 
It's  not  an  unmlscible  equation. 

As  LawTence  Septimus  Arnold,  seventh 
son  of  the  British  brokerage  firm  of  W.  A. 
Arnold  <£.-  Son.  used  to  say  every  week  at  Ye 
Olde  Chop  House,  the  eternal  verity  Is  that 
people  want  more  money. 

Productivity  is  the  way  to  give  it  to  them, 
and  start  curbing  inflation  to  boot. 


THE  SALT  TALKS  AND  THE  CBW 
PROTOCOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  discussed  the  major  arguments 
in  favor  of  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  prohibiting  chemical 
and  biological  warfare.  Today  I  would 
like  to  analyze  the  major  argument 
against  ratification  in  light  of  the  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks  now  being  held 
in  Helsinki.  In  one  crucial  sense,  nuclear 
weapons  and  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  agents  are  similar.  Both  types 
of  weapons  are  so  horrible  that  each  side 
feels  it  must  maintain  a  large  arsenal 
in  order  to  establish  an  efifective  deter- 
rent against  their  use  by  the  other.  Re- 
duced to  its  simplest  form,  this  argument 
runs  that  if  Russia  has  CBW,  the  United 
States  must,  too,  and  vice  versa.  This  is 
exactly  the  argument  which  has  pro- 
vided the  fuel  for  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
It  has  been  the  basic  argimient  which 
has  been  used  to  justify  the  construction 
of  MIRV  and  the  ABM.  It  is  predicated 
on  the  fundamental  belief  that  you  can 
never  trust  the  enemy.  'While  denounc- 
ing such  weapons  as  too  horrible  to  use, 
both  sides  have  continued  to  work  fever- 
ishly toward  perfecting  even  more  ter- 
rible forms,  all  in  the  name  of  national 
defense.  Like  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the 
CBW  race  is  a  vicious  cycle  supported  by 
fear  and  mistrust  which  can  only  be 
broken  by  one  side  admitting  it  might  be 
able  to  trust  the  other. 

This  is  where  the  SALT  talks  become 
particularly  important.  For  the  first 
time,  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
have  been  willing  to  sit  down  and  mean- 
ingfully negotiate  over  nuclear  arms 
limitation.  In  view  of  the  progress  which 
has  already  been  made,  should  not  the 
United  States  seek  a  similar  accord  on 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  wea- 
I)ons?  Certainly  the  time  is  ripe  for  such 
an  initiative.  'Without  question,  the  most 
important  step  we  could  now  take  to 
show  our  willingness  to  work  with  the 
Soviets  on  these  weapons  is  to  ratify 
the  Geneva  Protocol  first  drafted  in  1925. 
I  strongly  urge  President  Nixon  to  resub- 
mit this  protocol  to  the  Senate  in  order 
that  it  can  be  given  speedy  considera- 
tion. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  AND 
HIS  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr,  President,  at  this 
time  thousands  of  1970  law  school  grad- 
uates across  the  countn'  are  studying  for 
bar  examinations. 

My  good  friend  Justice  Arno  H. 
Denecke,  of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court, 
wrote  an  excellent  article  for  the  Wil- 
lamette Lawyer  aimed  at  those  young 
men  and  women  studying  for  the  Oregon 
bar  exam.  I  think  his  comments,  however, 
have  meaning  for  all  new  lawyers. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Justice 
Denecke's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Graduate   AiNd  His  Priorities 

iBy  Justice  Arno  Denecke.  Oregon   Supreme 

Court  I 

From  now  to  September  are  eventful 
months  for  the  seniors, — J.D  s  and  licenses 
to  practice  law.  The  end  of  a  long  routine. 
The  beginning  of  freedom.  The  end  of  no 
money.  The  beginning  of  tome  relative  af- 
fluence. A  time  to  indulge  oneself 

Sometime,  months  or  maybe  years  after 
the  exhilaration  of  these  next  months,  vou 
become  aware  that  there  will  not  be  any 
more  graduations  or  bar  admissions  causing 
a  complete  change  in  your  life  style.  You 
will  then  be  doing  basically  what  you  will  be 
doing  the  rest  of  your  life  This  is  the  date  at 
which  you  consciously  or  sub-consciously  will 
commence  to  establish  priorities  What  comes 
first?  What  comes  second?  I  hope  the  practice 
of  law  and  your  wife  and  children  occupv 
high  priorities.  You  have  additional  prior- 
ities that  you  should  consider. 

You  are  a  member  of  a  profession:  in  my 
opinion  the  most  influential  profession  of 
all.  Our  profession  practices  self-discipline 
and  self-help  to  maintain  our  high  profes- 
sional status  and  to  exert  our  profession's 
Influence  upon  the  rest  of  society  In  order 
for  this  to  continue  you  must  give  a  high 
priority  to  activities  needed  In  your  profes- 
sion. Thousands  of  lawyers  are  doing  this 
today  but  the  need  grows  greater. 

Most  of  these  activities  are  channeled 
through  local,  state  and  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Some  laymen  and  a  few  lawyers 
contemptuously  think  of  the  bar  associa- 
tions as  "closed  shop  unions.  "  and  believe 
that  the  association's  principal  purpose  Is  to 
restrict  the  number  of  lawyers  so  as  to  insure 
that  the  present  members  of  the  bar  will  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  clients  and  an  ade- 
quate Income.  This  is  a  completelv  erroneous 
impression. 

In  Oregon  and  In  other  states,  the  State 
Bar.  as  agents  of  the  Supreme  Court,  handles 
the  mechanics  of  admissions  to  the  bar  and 
disciplinary  cases  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Court  The  onlv  crite- 
rion Is,  what  is  in  the  public  interest?  The 
efficient  performance  of  these  two  functions 
Is  perhaps  the  most  time-consuming  public 
service  demanded  of  members  of  the  bar  yet 
this  must  be  done  well  and  has  been  done 
well.  Your  assistance  In  this  capacity  is  one 
of  the  highest  services  you  could  perform  for 
your  profession  and  the  public. 

A  segment  of  the  lay  community  and  some 
lawyers  regard  bar  associations,  particularly 
the  American  Bar  Association  as  the  domain 
of  the  reactionaries  This  again  Is  a  miscon- 
ception 

Like  all  other  Institutions,  bar  associations 
have  members  who  are  more  conservative  on 
more  Issues  than  the  majority  of  lawyers  or  a 
majority  of  the  public.  When  the  views  of 
these  more  conservative  members  coincide 
with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  mod- 
erates, this  becomes  the  position  of  the  bar 
association.  However,  conservative  views  do 
not  always  coincide  with  the  views  of  the 
majority  In  bar  associations 

A  good  contemporary  picture  of  the  out- 
look of  the  American  Bar  Association  is  con- 
tained In  an  address  by  the  President  of 
the  Association  to  the  Mississippi  State  Bar, 
reprinted  in  40  Miss  L  J  461  (Oct  1969 1,  on 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  That  section 
of  the  address  dealing  with  the  work  in 
Mississippi  of  the  Lawyers'  Ccmmlttee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law  is  particularly  re- 
vealing. 

Outstanding  Oregon  lawyers,  including 
partners  In  the  largest   firms  lii   the  state, 
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have  gone  to  Mississippi  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Committee  for  four  to  six  weeks  and  have 
provided  first-rate  representation  by  local 
lawyers.  This,  of  course,  was  provided  for  no 
compensation.  Hopefully,  this  need  will  not 
exist  for  much  longer. 

However,  there  will  be  other  needs  In  other 
places.  Continuing  legal  education  Is  a  grow- 
ing need  for  the  profession.  In  some  states 
the  law  schools  take  care  of  most  of  this 
need;  however.  In  Oregon  and  elsewhere 
the  practicing  bench  and  bar,  guided  by  a 
bar  committee,  do  this  for  the  profession. 
Certainly,  the  participants  benefit  from  what 
they  learn  In  preparation  for  such  services, 
and  the  prestige  of  being  selected  to  par- 
ticipate is  personally  gratifying  as  well  as 
possibly  business  producing.  However,  the 
time  Is  spent  largely  because  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  It  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
profession. 

All  of  these  gratuitous  bar  activities  by 
lawyers  may  produce  some  Indirect  economic 
benefits;  however,  this  is  not  the  motivating 
factor  for  most  participants.  Lawyers  per- 
form these  public  services  because  of  their 
sense  of  professional  responsibility  to  the 
community. 

In  addition  to  participating  In  bar  activi- 
ties, many  lawyers  believe  that  they  have 
an  obligation,  as  lawyers,  to  lend  their  tal- 
ents to  other  activities — governmental,  edu- 
cational, charitable,  religious,  etc. 

Although  we  have  recognized  the  lofty 
motives  of  such  lawyers,  we  should  be  ob- 
jective and  also  remember  that  lawyers  as 
a  class  like  to  believe  that  they  are  essential 
to  all  Important  decisions.  In  this  area  you 
must  periodically  reassess  your  priorities.  If 
you  show  a  willingness  to  participate  In  some 
of  these  areas,  as  I  believe  you  should,  your 
services,  without  compensation,  will  be  ea- 
gerly sought.  It  Is  easy  to  lose  track  of  other 
responsibilities  of  high  priority  when  deeply 
Involved  with  matters  of  great  public  Im- 
portance. Unless  you  exhibit  some  restraint 
you  may  soon  b«  neglecting  your  practice 
and  your  family.  There  are  only  so  many 
hours  in  a  day. 

We  assume  you  will  be  good  lawyers,  take 
competent  care  of  your  clients,  and  provide 
reasonably  well  for  yourself  and  family.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  also  take  the 
time  and  effort  to  honor  your  obligation  to 
your  profession  and  to  your  community. 


CLARK  MOLLENHOFF 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
deed sorry  that  Clark  Mollenhoff  will 
soon  be  leaving  his  position  as  a  coun- 
selor to  the  President.  I  am  aware  of  the 
many  contributions  Mr.  Mollenhofif  has 
made  during  this  past  year  in  his  service 
at  the  White  House,  and  I  can  only  re- 
gret that  the  President  will  no  longer 
have  the  benefit  of  his  outstanding 
service. 

However,  all  of  us  know  the  great 
record  Mr.  Mollenhofif  has  compiled  as  a 
member  of  the  press  corps  for  the  past 
two  decades.  Now  that  he  is  returning 
once  again  to  tliat  profession,  we  shall 
all  await  the  contributions  we  know  he 
will  make.  I  wish  him  only  continued 
success  in  all  his  endeavors. 

Mr.  MoUenhoff's  departure  may  be  a 
loss  to  the  President  and  the  entire  Nixon 
administration  but  his  return  to  journal- 
ism is  definitely  a  plus  for  the  American 
newspaper  readership  as  well  as  the  ef- 
fort in  which  so  many  of  us  have  had  an 
Interest  to  provide  greater  balance  and 
fairness  In  news  coverage. 


STATEMENT  OF  CUBAN  EXILE 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  exiles 
and  refugees  from  Castro's  Cuba,  since 
1962,  have  been  constantly  harassed  in 
their  efforts  to  help  liberate  their  own 
country.  On  June  6,  1970,  Costa  Rica's 
Foreign  Minister  Gonzalo  Facio  called  for 
action  by  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
to  rid  Cuba  of  its  Soviet  overlord  and  to 
put  an  end  to  Castro's  outflow  of  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  against  their 
goveiTiments. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  in  this  con- 
nection that  Mr.  Facio  speaks  for  no  re- 
actionary government,  but  for  the  liberal 
administration  of  that  noted  Latin  Amer- 
ican statesman,  now  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  Don  Jose  Figueres.  In  his  speech, 
Foreign  Minister  Facio  said: 

The  only  effective  solution  I  see  to  put  a 
stop  to  Castrolte  ageression  against  his  peo- 
ple and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  is  to  pro- 
niote  an  Internal  uprising 

Mr.  Facio  then  asked  this  question: 

Is  this  possible' 

And  answered: 

Judging  from  the  Internal  situation  In 
Cuba,  my  ansv.'er  is  a  qualified  yes. 

He  called  for  a  catalyst  in  the  form 
of  effective  leadership  in  exile,  a  vigorous 
psychological  warfare  program,  and 
strong  and  effective  support  to  groups  of 
rebels  inside  Cuba  who  form  the  base  of 
insurrection. 

It  appears,  however,  that  our  own 
State  Department  is  still  doing  its  best 
to  prevent  Cuban  exile  leaders  from 
supporting  the  very  measures  that  Mr. 
Facio  has  advocated.  Many  of  those  lead- 
ers, formerly  divided  as  to  tactics,  al- 
though united  in  their  ultimate  goals, 
have  signed  a  statement  published  in 
Diario  las  Americas  on  June  13.  1970. 
Among  those  signing  this  important 
document  are  two  former  Presidents  and 
two  former  Vice  Presidents  of  Cuba, 
Juanita  Castro,  the  former  Speaker  of 
Cuba's  House  of  Representatives,  and 
action  groups  who  are  prevented  from 
carrying  the  battle  to  Fidel  Castro. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
document  be  printed  in  translation  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   op   Position — Cub.\n   Exile 
Community 

Our  fundamental  conviction  Is  that  Cuba, 
oiu:  country,  must  be  liberated  from  the 
Communist  regime  that  represses  It.  It  is 
no  less  our  conviction  that  we  Cubans  have 
the  duty  to  do  so — within  the  limits  of  re- 
spect which  we  hold  for  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 
We  therefore  declare  the  following: 
We  cannot  accept  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Stat«  as  transmitted  to  Cuban 
exile  leaders  "to  apply  certain  norms  or  meas- 
ures to  any  person  or  organization  that  com- 
bats the  Cuban  regime  from  this  country  or  a 
third  country  (if  such  person  or  organiza- 
tion Is  headquartered  In  the  United 
States.)"  Some  measures  have  already  been 
initiated  against  certain  Cubans  for  com- 
batting the  Castro  regime. 


OUR   posmoN 


Our  declarations  are  not  formulated  out 
of  mere  ego  nor  made  to  promote  useless 
confrontations  at  the  expense  of  harming 
the  historic  ties  that  have  always  linked  the 
destiny  of  our  two  countries. 

Our  struggle  is  deeply  rooted  in  Christian 
ethic  and  democratic  thought  and  canno- 
be  analyzed,  much  less  Judged,  by  narrow 
legal  interpretations. 

Our  right  to  fight  for  Cuba  also  Involves 
the  security  of  a  continent  now  threatened 
by  Communist  aggression  based  in  Cuba  and 
Is  made  in  support  of  the  preservation  or 
the  democratic  Institutions  of  the  enure 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Our  declarations,  our  position,  is  siimu- 
lated  by  the  announced  decisi'-.n  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  They  have  a  two-fold 
purpose.  One  is  to  express  to  the  American 
public  our  cause;  the  other  represents  a  re- 
spectful appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
IJnited  States  to  rectify  the  errors  made  bv 
officinls  of  his  departments  and  agencies.  In 
our  Judgment,  actions  taken  by  such  of- 
ficials are  wrong  and  violate  the  spirit  of 
Justice  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  great 
nation. 

OUR    MUTUAL     HISTORY 

Joint  resolution  of  1898 
The  destiny  of  the  Cuban  nation  was 
linked  to  that  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  sisned 
by  President  McKlnley  on  April  20.  The 
resolution  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Cuban 
people  to  be  free  and  Independent  and 
provided  for  assistance  to  the  Cuban  people 
to  end  Spanish  domination. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs 
Sixty-three  years  later,  the  American  na- 
tion, in  just  alliance  with  the  Cubans,  again 
linked  Its  destiny  with  Cuba.  On  April  17, 
1961  Cuban  and  American  blood  ran  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
totalitarian  regime  that  today  continues  to 
oppress  the  Cubans. 

Neutrality  laws 

On  April  20.  1961,  only  three  days  follow- 
ing the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  the  then  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  Robert 
Kennedy,  said  of  the  neutrality  laws: 

"They  are  among  the  oldest  laws  on  our 
statute  books,  and  not  designed  for  the  kind 
of  situation  which  exists  In  the  world  today. 
They  were  not  designed  to  prevent  Indi- 
viduals from  leaving  the  United  State?  to 
fight  for  a  cause  In  which  thev  believed. 
There  Is  nothing  in  those  laws  which  pre- 
vents refugees  from  Cuba  from  returning 
to  that  country  to  engage  In  fighting  for 
freedom." 

Title  18,  Section  960  of  the  U.S.  Code 
(one  of  the  neutrality  laws)  prohibits  cer- 
tain actions  against  a  nation  wVh  which 
the  United  States  "Is  at  peace" — a  "frlcnd'.y 
nation"  with  the  United  States  and,  by  break- 
ing diplomatic  relations  on  Januajy  3.  1961, 
the  United  States  recognizes  that  Cuba  is 
hardly  a  "friendly  nation."  We  therefore 
conclude  that  this  part  of  the  'neutrality 
laws"  cannot  be  applied  against  Cubans  who 
are  "fighting  for  freedom." 

Joint  resolution  of  1962 — P.L.  87-733 

'The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  expressing  national  unity 
regarding  U.S.  policies  toward  Cuba.  To  this 
end,  the  resolution  declares  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States — 

"(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary.  Including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  In  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  Its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere; 

"(to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
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of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

■•(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination." 

This  resolution,  signed  by  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  on  October  3,  1961  Is  known  as 
Public  '^aw  87-733.  As  such,  it  has  the  force 
of  law  and  represents  the  latest  and  strong- 
esi  national  position  on  Cuba. 

We  consider  it  to  be  against  this  law  when 
members  of  the  Executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment applies  measures  and  dispositions  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  Cubans  from  regaining 
their  country. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  a  number  of 
intern.itional  agreements  have  been  signed 
by  the  United  States  which  uphold  the  right 
of  'ireedom-loving  Cubans"  to  fight  for  their 
country.  One  of  these  came  out  of  the  VIII 
Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  OAS  in  July,  1964. 

In  its  Declaration  to  the  Cuban  People  the 
Council  expressed:  "Its  deepest  hope  that 
the  Cuban  people,  strengthened  by  confi- 
dence in  the  solidatrlty  with  them  of  the 
other  American  peoples  and  governments, 
will  be  able,  by  their  own  endeavor,  very  soon 
to  liberate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  communist  regime  that  oppresses  them 
and  to  establish  In  that  country  a  govern- 
ment freely  elected  by  the  will  of  the  people 
that  will  assure  respect  for  fundamental  hu- 
man rights." 

It  is  the  solidarity  and  spirit  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  1962  and  the  Declaration  to 
the  Cuban  People  that  guide  us  in  our  efforts 
against  the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba. 

THE    NIXON    DOCTRINE 

Though  we  fight  to  put  an  end  to  Com- 
munist slavery  in  cur  country  and  to  a  regime 
that  threatens  freedom  in  the  Americas,  we 
have  not  solicited  the  armed  support  ol  o'her 
nations  nor  endangered  their  security.  Our 
principles  are,  in  fact,  strengthened  by  the 
Ni.xon  Doctrine  which  recognizes  "the  right 
to  assistance  and  help  by  any  people  who 
through  their  own  efforts  and  dedication, 
fight  against  the  oppressive  forces  of  inter- 
national Communism." 

VIETNAM,    CAMBODIA,    CUBA 

The  spirit  of  universal  Justice  con  ainrd  in 
previous  declarations,  and  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine, is  apparent  in  interpretation.^  sur- 
rounding the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
not  evident  in  the  prevention  of  Cubans  from 
liberating  their  country  only  90  miles  away. 

Cuban  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  In  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  for  the  same  ideals  that 
Cubans  declare  their  right  to  fight  for  their 
own  country.  It  is  unexpUcable  to  us  that 
similar  cases  provoke  entirely  different  inter- 
pretations and  re.sponse  from  the  same  gov- 
ernment. 

CONGRESS    HAS    SPOKEN,    STILL    SPEAKS 

It  is  clear  from  the  record  of  Congre.<:sional 
action  taken  in  the  United  States  that  the 
will  of  the  people  has  been  measured.  It  is 
no  less  clear  that  an  increasing  number  of 
Congressmen  today  recognize  the  danger  and 
support  our  cause. 

Our  cause  Is  mutual.  The  United  States 
and  Cuba  are  two  peoples  formed  from  the 
same  crucible  of  revolution  against  outside 
force.  One  of  us  has  lost  our  country:  but  we 
have  not  lost  our  cause. 

For  these  reasons  we  not  only  direct  our 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
but  to  the  President,  confident  that  the 
actions  taken  by  members  of  the  Government 
will  be  corrected.  We  recall  with  pride  and 
emotion  the  words  spoken  by  President  Nixon 
on  October  12,  1968: 

"There  is  also  on  record  a  commitment 
which  a  new  administration  will  reaffirm 
to  the  Cuban  people.  We  do  not  accept  as 
permanent  the  existence  of  Cuba  as  a  Carib- 
bean colony  of  the  Soviet  empire." 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE—ADDRESS BY  ARTHUR  F. 
BURNS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  July  2,  in  Tokyo,  Arthur  F. 
Burns,  Chaii'man  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  de- 
livered a  most  interesting  and  significant 
address  entitled  "The  Triumph  of  Free 
Enterprise."  It  contained  high  praise  for 
Japan's  economic  achievements  in  the 
last  decade.  It  contained  a  forceful  de- 
fense of  the  economic  eflaciency  and  po- 
litical virtues  of  a  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomic system. 

In  addition,  it  contained  some  useful 
thinking  about  the  future  of  Asian  de- 
velopment and  about  the  role  of  free 
economies  in  that  development. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  profit  from 
the  wisdom  of  Chairman  Burns,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Triumph   of  Free   Enterprise 
(Address  by  Arthur  F.  Burns) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  Japan 
again.  Four  years  have  passed  sii.ce  I  was 
here  last,  and  while  I  have  heard  much  of  the 
progress  and  prosperity  you  have  experi- 
enced, it  Is  good  to  see  the  evidence  wit;i 
one's  own  eyes.  My  personal  knowledge  of 
Japan  goes  back  some  ten  years  During  my 
last  visit.  In  early  1966,  the  mood  was  not 
one  of  universal  optimism  t.,ecause  you 
were  then  experiencing  a  readjustment  in 
the  rate  of  production  and  profits.  There  are 
always  those  who  find  any  economic  pau.se  a 
justification  for  pessimism  about  the  future. 
I  have  not  been  one  of  those.  I  have  long 
been  Impressed  by  the  great  resiliency  of  the 
Japanese  economy.  I  believe  that  you  have 
discovered  a  formula  for  economic  progress 
that  will  continue  to  bring  excellent  results 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  That  Is  n  A 
to  s.iy  that  you  will  not  encounter  problems. 
You  will.  But  your  resiliency  lies  in  the  skill 
you  have  developed  in  devising  solutions  to 
problems  and  yor.r  ability  to  work  together  as 
a  nation  to  achieve  your  goals. 

This  is  a  parMcularly  interesting  time  for 
an  economist  to  visit  Japan  As  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  recall,  fiscal  year  1970  was  desig- 
nated as  a  target  year  in  tlie  economic  plan 
unveiled  by  Prime  Minister  Ikeda  In  1961.  In 
what  many  people  then  thought  was  a  fan- 
tastically ambitious  design  for  the  future,  he 
calmly  announced  that  Japan  planned  to 
double  her  gross  national  product  between 
the  years  1960  and  1970. 

It  is  therefore  fitting,  as  we  are  gathered 
here  tod.iy,  to  take  note  of  how  the  actual 
achievement  of  Japan  compared  with  Mr. 
Ikedas  bold  projection  of  a  decade  ago.  While 
his  plan  called  for  a  national  output  that 
in  this  fiscal  year  would  be  twice  that  of 
1960,  It  now  appears  that  your  national  prod- 
uct will  In  fact  be  at  least  180  per  cent 
above  1960. 

The  Ikeda  plan  projected  exports  reaching 
$9.3  billion  this  year,  while  imports  would 
rise  to  $9.9  billion.  It  Is  now  believed  that 
exports  will  come  to  nearly  $20  billion  and 
imports  to  nearly  $19  billion. 

■The  Ikeda  plan  foresaw  Japanese  steel 
production  rising  to  45  million  tons  this 
year.  It  will  actually  l>e  around  80  million 
tons. 

According  to  the  Ikeda  plan,  a  big  ex- 
pansion was  to  occur  In  automobile  produc- 
tion. But  while  it  was  then  thought  that 
the  output  of  passenger  car,  trucks,  and 
buses  would  amount  to  alsout  2.2  million 
units.  It  now  appears  that  well  over  4  mil- 
lion vehicles  will  be  produced  this  year. 


I  might  go  on  with  such  comparisons,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  Virtually  all 
indicators  tell  the  same  story.  Par  from  be- 
ing overly  optimistic,  as  many  people  ihen 
thought,  Mr.  Iklta  and  his  colleagues — who 
drew  up  the  ten-year  plan  at  Prime  Min- 
ister Ikeda's  request — were  very  conserva- 
tive In  their  projections.  However.  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  will  find  fault  with  them  for 
that.  They  would  not  have  been  belie-. ed  had 
they  forecast  the  achievement*  that  have  ac- 
tu.'.ily  come  to  pass. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  a  few  years 
before  Japan  unveiled  its  income-doubling 
plan,  the  Soviet  Union  had  already  singled 
out  the  year  1970  as  the  date  by  w!;ich  its 
economy  would  surpass  the  United  States  In 
jiroduction  per  capita  and  in  the  standard 
of  living.  It  may  he  worth  recalling  Mr.  Khru- 
t.hchev's  precise  words: 

"The  superiority  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the 
..peed  of  growth  of  production  will  create 
a  real  basis  for  insuring  that  within  a  period 
of.  say,  five  ye.irs  following  1965,  the  level 
of  U.S.  production  per  capita  should  be 
equalled  and  overtaken.  Thus  by  that  time, 
perhaps  even  sooner,  the  U.S.S.R.  wlli  have 
c:ptured  first  place  in  the  world  both  in 
absolute  volume  of  production  and  per  capi- 
ta production,  which  will  Insure  tlie  world's 
Inchest  standard  of  living." 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
have  been  obliged  to  more  than  double  its 
per  capita  GNP  even  if  the  United  S'^aies 
made  no  further  progress  and  simply  iiiain- 
tained  Its  per  capita  output  at  the  1960 
level.  However,  unlike  Japan,  the  U  S.S  R  lell 
far  short  of  the  goal  that  Khrushchev  had 
set  for  1970. 

The  economic  contest  between  the  U.S.S  R. 
and  the  United  States  enters  the  year  1970 
with  the  United  States  holding  a  command- 
ing lead.  In  1969,  total  output  per  person 
in  the  United  States  was  nearly  S4.600.  This 
was  two-and-a-half  times  the  corresponding 
Soviet  figure  Me.isured  in  real  terms,  the 
gap  between  the  per  capita  GNP  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  tlie  Soviet  Union  was  more 
tlian  25  per  cent  higher  in  1969  than  in  1960 
While  the  Soviet  growth  rate  '-va.^  slightly 
higher  than  the  American  rate,  the  difference 
was  so  slight  that  If  the  same  growth  rates 
were  maintained  over  the  next  50  years,  the 
per  capita  GNP  of  the  United  States  would 
still  be  about  double  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  year  2020. 

The  ■wide  difference  between  the  living 
standards  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  Is  vividly  portrayed  by  comparisons 
of  the  number  of  working  hours  required  to 
earn  enough  to  buy  various  goods  and  serv- 
ices. It  turns  out,  for  example,  that  the 
average  worker  In  Moscow  In  April  1969  had 
to  work  nearly  seven  times  as  long  as  his 
counterpart  In  New  York  to  earn  enough  to 
buy  an  identical  supply  of  food  sufficient  to 
feed  a  family  of  four  for  one  week.  The  dlfl- 
erence  for  many  non-food  Items  was  even 
larger.  The  following  are  the  multiples  by 
which  the  cost  of  certain  goods  In  Moscow 
exceeded  the  cost  In  New  York,  when  cost  Is 
measured  In  terms  of  working  time:  for  bath 
soap — 12.5  times,  for  nylon  stockings — 14 
times,  for  a  man's  shirt — 12  times,  for  a  re- 
frigerator— 12  times. 

These  comparisons  are  based  on  official 
prices  In  Moscow,  not  black  market  prices, 
which  are.  In  many  cases,  far  higher.  For 
example,  a  Volga  sedan  costing  the  equivalent 
of  $7,700  reportedly  sells  for  2.5  times  that 
amount  on  the  Moscow  black  market. 

LESSONS   FROM   THE   EXPERIENCE   OF   JAPAN.   THE 
U.S.S.R..    AND    THE    UNITED    ST  \TtS 

Although  the  U.S.S.R.  has  failed  even  to 
come  close  to  the  economic  performance  of 
the  United  States,  the  per  capita  output  of 
Japan  has  probably  already  overtaken  that 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  ofEclal  figure  for  per 
capita  GNP  of  Japan  In  1969  Is  very  similar 
to  our  estimate  for  per  capita  GNP  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  figures  are  adjusted  to 
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allow  for  differences  in  i.he  purchasing  power 
of  the  currency  that  are  not  adequately  re- 
flected in  the  exchange  rates,  Japan  appears 
to  have  surpassed  the  Soviet  Union  In  1969. 
There  are  important  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  Japans  extraordinary  economic  suc- 
cess and  the  concomitant  shortcoming  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  rather  high  rates  of  growth 
recorded  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  early 
postwar  years  have  not  been  sustained  be- 
catise  of  "dei'icloncies  inherent  in  the  Soviet 
system  In  a  free  economy,  the  relative 
strength  of  the  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices determines  the  allocation  of  productive 
resources  In  the  Soviet  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  path  that  production  takes  Is 
basically  shaped  by  the  decisions  of  economic 
planners  In  Moscow. 

Important  economic  decisions  tn  the  Soviet 
Union  have  therefore  not  been  guided  by 
sensitive  signals  such  as  are  constantly  being 
transmitted  by  costs  and  prices  in  a  free 
market  economy.  To  make  matters  worse,  un- 
til recently,  they  were  not  even  subject  to 
correction  by  public  criticism.  Thus,  economic 
success  in  *he  Soviet  system  came  to  be  meas- 
ured, traditionally,  in  terms  of  meeting  tar- 
gets set  by  the  government,  rather  than  In 
meeting  the  wants  of  consumers.  This  some- 
times led  to  production  of  equipment  that 
failed  to  work  or  to  the  output  of  some 
consumer  goods  far  In  excess  of  demand, 
while  other  goods  continued  to  be  in  criti- 
cally short  supply.  Such  production  might  be 
expressed  in  a  high  rate  of  growth  of  GNP, 
but  it  did  not  spell  progress  in  the  elevation 
of  living  standards.  In  time,  the  waste  In- 
volved In  this  process  became  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  Soviet  officials,  particularly 
to  economists  and  engineers. 

As  early  as  1959.  a  Soviet  econometrician. 
L.  V.  Kantorovlch,  pointed  out  that  it  might 
be  advantageous  If  prices  were  allowed  to 
play  a  bleger  role  in  guiding  the  al'.oca'lon 
of  resources  In  the  Soviet  economy.  .An.ither 
Soviet  economist.  Professor  Y.  Llberman.  pro- 
posed that  profitability  rather  than  achieve- 
ment of  planned  targets  be  used  as  the  meas- 
ure of  success  or  failure  of  productive  en- 
terprise. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  tried  .^omc 
experiments  with  reforms  along  these  lines, 
there  has  been  no  correction  of  the  funda- 
mental flaws  of  the  Com.munlst  economic 
system  either  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the 
-satellite  countries.  In  Cechoslovakla  the  frus- 
tration with  the  results  of  centralized  deci- 
sion-making, which  reached  a  climax  during 
the  Industrial  recession  of  the  sixties,  was 
an  Important  factor  In  the  reform  movement 
in  1967-68,  but  the  courageous  effort  to  ra- 
tionalize the  economy  by  giving  greater  play 
to  individual  decision-making  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  end  by  Soviet  troops  and  tanks 
in  the  summer  of  1968. 

This  result  was  no  great  surprise  to  those 
who  recognized  that  the  reforms  required  to 
rationalize  the  Soviet-style  economic  system 
would  weaken.  If  not  totally  destroy,  the  po- 
litical control  wielded  by  the  Communist 
party  Faced  with  a  choice  between  introduc- 
ing economic  rationality  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  political  power,  the  Russian 
rulers  chose  power.  Unless  and  until  they  are 
willing  to  change  their  approach,  it  seem^ 
likely  that  their  own  economy  and  that  of 
their  satellites  will  continue  to  lag  far  "oe- 
hliid  the  United  States  and  other  advanced 
countries  of  the  free  world 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  relied  on  the 
free  market  system,  and  that  system  has 
served  Japan  well.  The  Ikeda  ten-year  in- 
come-doubling plan,  whose  goals  have  been 
so  conspicuously  exceeded,  called  for  basic 
reliance  on  the  private  sector  and  on  free 
market  f'jrces  The  document  which  outlined 
the  plan  stated: 

"In  trying  to  achieve  the  economic  policies 
contained  In  this  plan.  It  Is  desirable  for  the 
Government  to  count  on  the  orlglnaUty  and 


devices  of  private  enterprises  and  individ- 
uals. It  should  refrain,  as  far  as  possiiolc, 
from  taking  direct  control  miasures  for  the 
purpose." 

The  authors  of  the  plan  recognized,  of 
course,  that  the  government  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  helping  to  create  a  climate  con- 
ducive i;o  economic  grov.'th.  They  pointed  out, 
ill  particular,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency and  to  minimize  business  fluctuations 
through  p.-oper  application  of  overall  flscal 
and  monetary  policies.  But  they  left  no  doubt 
ab.'jut  their  determination  tliat  the  conduct 
of  production  and  marketing  was  to  be  deter- 
mii.ed  by  private  enterprises  acting  on  their 
uvvn  initiative,  noi.  through  state  enterprises 
or  state  controls. 

Japan's  faith  in  the  free  market  system 
has  paid  handsome  dividends.  Yet  there  were 
many  economists  and  statesmen  at  the  time 
when  Krushchev  made  his  extravagant  pre- 
dictions who  took  him  seriously.  They  argued 
that  freedom  was  a  luxury  that  poor  nations 
could  ill  afford,  and  that  these  countries 
would  therefore  need  to  resort  to  authoritar- 
ian control  of  economic  activity,  if  not  also 
to  outright  governmental  ownership  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  in  order  to  augment 
their  income  and  wealth.  And.  In  fact,  a 
ntunber  of  countries  in  Asia  did  adopt  in 
varying  degrees  the  policy  of  turning  over  to 
the  government  the  decision-making  func- 
tifjns  that  are  performed  by  private  citizens 
in  countries  that  practice  free  enterprise. 

Those  who  adopted  this  approach  over- 
looked the  fact  that  Adam  Smith,  the  father 
;'t  the  idea  that  freedom  was  more  conducive 
to  economic  growth  than  governmental  con- 
trol, had  addressed  himself  to  the  problems 
of  a  nation  that  was  then  very  poor  and  very 
underdeveloped — that  is,  to  the  England  of 
1776.  Two  hundred  years,  ago,  English  peas- 
L.nts.  living  at  a  substance  level  without 
;>ny  of  the  benefits  of  modern  indtistry  or 
science  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  were 
probably  worse  off  than  their  counterparts  in 
most  of  free  Asia  today.  And  the  French 
peasants  lived  in  even  greater  poverty  than 
the  English. 

Adam  Smith  examined  the  results  of  gov- 
ermental  intervention  into  economic  activity 
in  18th  centtu-y  England  and  Prance  with  a 
perceptive  eye.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  inefficient  use  of  resources  that  he 
observed  could  be  remedied  and  that  wealth 
could  be  augmented  if  individuals  had  great- 
er freedom  to  manage  their  economic  af- 
fairs as  tliey  saw  fit.  instead  of  being  tied 
down  by  minute  and  exacting  regulations 
prescribed  by  bureaucrats.  He  saw  that  de- 
tailed ecoonmic  regulations,  often  laid  down 
by  authorities  far  removed  from  the  actual 
operations  or  needs  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, produced  undesirable  results  even 
though  they  may  i:ave  been,  or  actually  were, 
well-intentioned.  In  time,  as  the  force  of 
Smith's  logic  and  evidence  won  adherents 
among  men  of  authority,  his  revolutionary 
ideas  proved  instrumental  in  sweeping  away 
much  of  the  irrationality  that  had  retarded 
economic  progress  This  paved  the  way  for 
the  extraordinary  incre.ise  in  living  stand- 
ards that  has  occurred  in  the  West  In  the 
past  two  centuries. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  will  not 
learn  from  the  errors  of  the  past  are  fre- 
quently doomed  to  repeat  them.  This  has 
been  the  fatp  of  much  of  A.'^la  in  the  period 
following  World  War  II.  The  Communists 
took  control  of  all  of  the  mainland  China, 
and  for  a  time  the  world  Was  told  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  great  economic  transformation 
tliey  were  effecting  there.  Indeed,  it  was 
widely  believed  for  a  time  that  the  great 
political  contest  In  the  world  between  the 
advocates  of  democracy  and  the  advocates  of 
dictatorship  hinged  on  the  ability  of  the 
democratic  countries  In  Asia  to  perform  as 
well  as  authoritarian  China.  The  attention 


of  all  Asia  was  reported  to  be  riveted  an  this 
contest  to  demonstrate  which  system  was 
economically  superior. 

THE     F.MLURE     OF     COMMUNIST     CHI.N'.^S     GREAT 
LEAP    FORWARD 

The  year  1958  was  hailed  u.s  Communist 
China's  '  great  le.tp  forwarci."  It  was  claimed 
that  food  output  had  been  doubled  in  a 
single  year,  and  that  final  victory  had  t>een 
achieved  over  hunger  However,  these  claims 
were  soon  exposed  as  wild  exaggerations,  as 
It  became  evident  in  1959  and  1960  that  se- 
rious food  shortage  had  begun  to  reappear. 
Far  from  developing  self-sufficiency  in  food 
and  eliminating  hunger.  Communist  China 
e.xijerienced  critical  food  shortages  in  the 
early  1960's  and  was  compelled  to  import 
huge  quantities  of  grain  from  abroad  to  meet 
her  requirements.  The  agricultural  com- 
munes which  had  been  so  widely  acclaimed 
as  the  realization  of  true  communism  were 
quietly  abandoned  or  radically  modified. 
Agriculture  in  China  appears  to  have  re- 
mained virtually  stagnant  throuhout  the 
1960's.  Although  production  figures  have 
been  withheld,  the  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that  output  may  not  even  have  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  In  the 
early  1960's,  the  food  shortages  were  attrib- 
uted by  government  officials  to  bad  weather, 
but  this  excuse  was  soon  dropped  as  food  im- 
ports continued  to  be  required  year  after 
year. 

The  failures  of  agriculture  had  serious 
effects  throughout  the  Communist  Chinese 
economy.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  re- 
trench drastically  the  plans  for  Industry  and 
transf>orcatlon.  Resources  were  simply  not 
available  to  push  forward  the  grandiose 
schemes  that  were  suppoeed  to  show  the 
rest  of  Asia  how  a  country  could  rise  from 
agricultural  poverty  to  Industrial  affluence  by 
pursuing  the  Commvinlst  path.  Official  statis- 
tics on  economic  performance  of  Communist 
China  became  very  scarce  as  the  boasted 
"great  leap  forward"  failed  to  materialize. 
Talk  of  competition  between  Communist 
China  and  free  Asia  dropped  to  a  whisper 
once  it  became  evident  that  the  free  coun- 
tries were  well  ahead  in  the  contest. 

ECONOMIC    SICCESS    IN    FREE    ASIA 

The  countries  of  Asia  that  have  retained 
the  free  market  system  and  have  avoided 
the  centralization  of  economic  decisions  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  have  clearly 
been  winning  the  economic  contest.  The 
countries  that  have  done  the  least  well  have 
tended  to  be  the  ones  that  either  rejected 
the  free  market  or  severely  limited  it  by  gov- 
mental  controls. 

The  great  economic  success  stories  of  Asia 
in  the  1960's  are  found  in  countries  like 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Nationalist 
China,  Thailand,  Hong  Kong,  and  Malaysia. 
These  countries,  in  the  10  years  ending  in 
1'J68.  have  all  recorded  average  increases  in 
real  output  of  6  per  cent  a  year  or  more,  Ja- 
pan, of  course,  has  been  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing performers,  with  an  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  11  per  cent  in  this  pei'lod. 

Rates  of  growth  of  GNP  can  be  misleading, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  underlying 
statistical  data  are  Inadequate  and  of  doubt- 
ful validity.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  check 
the  growth  figures  of  GNP  against  other  rec- 
ords. One  useful  indicator  of  underlying 
growth  Is  the  trend  of  exports,  since  this  is 
a  measure  of  a  nation's  ability  to  compete 
in  world  markets.  Export  performance  is  a 
test  of  a  country's  efficiency  in  keeping  up 
with  the  standards  being  set  elsewhere  In 
the  world. 

Professor  Oui  Sik.  the  architect  of  the 
short-lived  economic  reform  In  Czechoslova- 
kia, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Communist  economies  have  had  great  difB- 
culty  in  meeting  the  test  of  economic  effi- 
ciency posed  by  exports.  As  he  put  it:  "On 
the  foreign  markets.  Czechoslovak  produc- 
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tion  is  absolutely  unable  to  adjust  to  changes 
m  demand."  This  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  tendencv  to  neglect  quality  in  produc- 
tion Over-priced,  shoddy  goods  can  be  sold 
in  a  market  that  is  shielded  from  foreign 
competition,  but  they  have  little  chance  in 
export  markets. 

It  is  signillcant,  therefore,  that  the  coun- 
tries in  Asia  that  have  achieved  high  rates 
of  overall  economic  growth  have  also  done 
very  well  in  expanding  their  exports.  The 
whole  world  knows  what  an  outstanding 
record  Japan  has  piled  up  in  export  markets. 
In  the  period  1958-68,  Japanese  exports  ex- 
panded at  an  average  annual  rate  of  16  per 
cent  a  year.  It  is  perhaps  less  well  known 
that  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Nationalist 
China,  and  Hong  Kong  have  also  expanded 
their  exports  at  phenomenal  rates. 

There  are  fascinating  stories  behind  the 
expon  statistics  of  free  Asia.  I  have  Just  come 
from  Korea,  and  I  am  very  Impressed  by  the 
remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place 
there  in  just  the  last  decade.  Korea's  ex- 
pansion of  exports  from  almost  nothing  to 
over  $600  million  last  year  is  a  modern  mira- 
cle. I  am  also  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
liny  Hong  Kong,  with  a  population  of  only 
4  million,  exported  about  as  much  as  all  of 
India  In  1969. 

The  experience  of  these  Asian  countries 
in  achieving  such  outstanding  success  in  the 
face  of  what  many  people  once  thought  were 
over»'helming  odds  Illustrates  how  difficult 
it  Is  for  any  economist,  no  matter  how  far- 
sighted  he  may  be,  to  chart  the  future 
course  of  a  nation's  development.  I  know 
that  many  of  you  could  cite  Interesting  ex- 
amples from  your  own  experience  of  the 
achievement  of  what  once  seemed  practi- 
cally Impossible. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  the  pessimism  that 
prevailed  in  the  years  Immediately  after 
World  War  II  about  Japan's  economic  fu- 
ture. The  development  of  nylon  obviously 
posed  a  great  threat  to  the  future  of  silk, 
which  had  been  one  of  Japan's  leading  ex- 
ports before  the  war.  No  one  foresaw  at  that 
time  that  Japan  would  become  one  of  the 
world's  great  producers  of  synthetic  fibers 
and  fabrics  and  that  Japan's  exports  of  these 
goods  would  eventually  far  exceed  the  value 
of  her  prewar  exports  of  silk. 

Japan  has  demonstrated  the  shallowness 
of  the  belief  that  latecomers  In  economic 
development  are  unable  to  comp>ete  success- 
fully with  countries  that  have  gotten  a  head 
start,  I  remember  the  late  Prime  Minister 
Ikeda  telling  me  of  the  first  tape  recorder 
he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  New  York  in  the  early  1950'e.  Neither  he 
nor  many  of  his  compatriots  then  foresaw 
that  tape  recorders  and  other  electronic 
products  would  play  a  major  role  In  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  Japanese  exports  that 
has  occurred  over  the  last  decade. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  a  free  econ- 
omy is  that  it  p>ermlts  the  development  of 
the  unexpected.  Given  proper  incentives,  the 
Japanese,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Korean  en- 
trepreneurs have  found  new  uses  for  their 
land,  labor  and  capital.  In  many  cases,  the 
raw  materials,  such  as  wood  for  the  plywood 
factories  of  Japan  and  Korea,  had  to  be  Im- 
ported from  distant  lands.  There  were  fail- 
ures as  well  as  successes,  but  the  end  result 
has  been  the  rapid  development  of  produc- 
tion and  exports  that  had  not  been  dreamed 
of,  much  less  planned. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  experi- 
ences Is  an  old  one.  Where  men  are  given  the 
opportunity  and  the  Incentive  to  make  and 
sell  the  products  of  their  labor  in  free  mar- 
kets, they  will  tend  to  act  In  ways  that  in- 
crease productive  efficiency  and  thereby  raise 
the  living  standards  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  To  be  sure,  freedom  of  entrepreneurs, 
workers,  and  consumers  to  make  their  own 
decisions  is  by  no  means  the  sole  determinant 
of  how  well  a  country  will  perform  economi- 
cally. A  nation  must  also  pursue  sound  mone- 
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tary,  fiscal,  and  trade  policies  in  order  to 
achieve  Its  economic  potential.  But  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  in  view  of  the 
experience  accumulated  over  centuries,  that 
free  and  competitive  markets  are  a  major 
determinant  of  economic  growth  and  wide- 
spread prosperity. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Asian  countries 
that  experienced  the  slowest  rates  of  growth 
in  1958-68  were  also  the  countries  that  leaned 
most  heavily  on  centralized  economic  con- 
trols. The  countries  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  in  terms  of  growth  of  real  GNP  include 
Ceylon,  Burma,  India,  and  Indonesia.  Each 
of  these  countries  has  experimented  exten- 
sively with  government  ownership  or  control 
over  economic  activities, 

Burma  in  particular  has  gone  far  toward 
economic  authoritarianism.  By  exercising 
far-reaching  controls  over  production,  trade, 
and  finance,  both  its  production  and  dis- 
tribution have  been  injured.  Burma's  main 
crop,  rice,  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
pricing  policies  that  have  denied  producers 
adequate  incentives.  Over  the  past  decade, 
neighboring  Thailand  has  increased  rice  ex- 
ports by  28  per  cent,  while  Burma's  exports 
of  rice  have  fallen  nearly  two-thirds.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  Burma's  total  exports  are  now- 
running  at  less  than  half  the  1963  level.  The 
ability  to  import  has  fallen  correspondingly. 

Indonesia  under  President  Sukarno  fol- 
lowed economic  policies  that  were  in  some 
respects  more  disastrous  than  those  of 
Burma,  In  addition  to  establishing  stifling 
controls  over  production  and  trade,  Sukarno's 
government  borrowed  heavily  abroad,  largely 
to  build  up  a  military  machine,  but  partly 
also  to  finance  ambitious  projects  that  In  the 
end  yielded  little  or  no  economic  return.  The 
productive  capital  of  the  country  was  there- 
fore badly  eroded,  exports  fell  sharply,  living 
standards  declined,  and  the  country  found 
Itself  saddled  with  huge  foreign  debts  and 
■with  diminished  ability  to  produce  the  ex- 
ports needed  to  service  the  debt.  Fortunately, 
Indonesia  is  now  in  the  process  of  liberaliz- 
ing her  economy,  but  the  country  will  re- 
quire many  years  to  recuperate  from  the 
damage  wrought  by  the  Sukarno  policies. 

The  adverse  Impact  of  authoritarian  eco- 
nomic policies  has  also  been  felt  In  India, 
though  to  a  much  lesser  degree  than  In  either 
Burma  of  Indonesia.  India  over  the  past 
decade  and  a  half  has  emphasized  strong 
centralized  control  over  Investment,  backed 
by  extensive  restrictions  on  Imports  and  for- 
eign exchange  expenditures.  Fortunately,  the 
earlier  decisions  to  emphasize  heavy  Industry 
at  the  expense  of  light  Industry  and  agrl- 
ctilture  are  now  being  questioned.  The  failure 
to  provide  Incentives  to  exports  has  left  India 
lagging  far  behind  many  other  countries,  and 
has  contributed  to  balance-of -payments  diffi- 
culties which  necessitated  ever  tighter  im- 
port restrictions.  As  a  result,  India  has  passed 
through  a  difficult  period  during  which  many 
of  her  industrial  enterprises  were  deprived  of 
the  supplies  and  equipment  needed  to  keep 
operating  at  reasonable  rates. 

Division  of  labor,  territorial  specialization, 
freedom  of  trade,  and  decentralization  of 
economic  decision-making — these  were  key 
elements  In  the  thinking  of  the  founder  of 
classical  economics,  Adam  Smith.  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  see  that  the  practical  statesmen  of 
the  world  are  gradually  rediscovering  these 
essential  truths.  In  this  rediscovery  of  truth, 
we  owe  a  debt  to  countries  like  Jai>an,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Nationalist  China,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Thailand  that  have  most  recently 
demonstrated  how  nations  practicing  eco- 
nomic freedom  can  outperform  authoritar- 
ian countries. 

I  see  a  basis  for  optimism  about  the  future 
In  the  economic  experience  of  both  the  coun- 
tries that  have  forged  ahead  and  those  that 
have  lagged  behind.  'What  has  gone  wrong, 
after  all,  la  not  something  Immutable.  A 
country  can  change  Its  future,  for  the  better, 
by  changing  Its  policies.  The  countries  that 


have  lagged  In  the  economic  contests  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  from  experience  and 
to  alter  their  course. 

ECONOMIC  ROLE  OF  THE  VNITED  STATES 

In  concentrating,  as  I  have,  on  the  power 
of  free  markets  to  spur  economic  growth,  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  res;x>nslbllltles  that 
the  advanced  industrialized  countries  have  to 
assist  the  developing  nations.  ^We  have,  at 
times,  overestimated  our  potential  contribu- 
tion. There  has  been  a  tendency  to  think 
that  external  '.echnlcal  assistance,  or  exter- 
nal capital,  could  of  itself  provide  sufficient 
impetus  to  generate  rapid  growth  all  over  the 
world. 

W"e  now  know  that  the  solutions  are  more 
complex.  Nevertheless,  technical  assistance, 
capital  flows,  whether  governmental  or  pri- 
vate, and  liberal  trade  policies  on  the  part  of 
the  Industrialized  countries  can  contribute 
significantly  to  the  process  of  economic  devel- 
opment. 

It  Is  even  more  important  that  the  ad- 
vanced countries  maintain  their  own  eco- 
nomic strength  if  the  world  economy  as  a 
whole  Is  to  prosper  and  International  trade 
is  to  flourish.  Clearly,  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  developing  countries  depends 
heavily  on  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
advanced  countries,  which  provide  the  major 
export  markets  as  well  as  the  principal  source 
of  the  capital  and  technology  required  to 
promote  rapid  economic  development. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  Importance  of  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  keeping  the  world 
economy  on  a  sound  baisls.  At  the  present 
time,  the  exercise  of  our  responsibilities  in 
this  regard  requires  that  we  bring  an  end  to 
the  Inflationary  pressures  present  in  our  own 
economy.  This  is  proving  to  be  a  difficult 
task.  As  a  result  of  restrictive  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  pursued  last  year,  the  rate  of 
economic  expansion  slowed  appreciably  and 
some  lack  has  developed  In  markets  for  labor 
and  other  resources.  However,  while  we  have 
succeeded  In  eliminating  excess  demand  in 
our  economy,  we  are  still  experiencing  rather 
strong  upward  pressures  on  costs  and  prices. 
Expectations  of  consumers,  businesses,  and 
workers  have  not  yet  fully  adjusted  to  the 
current  balance  of  aggregate  demand  and 
supply. 

The  continuance  of  rising  costs  and  prices 
in  the  face  of  a  sluggish  economy  has  been 
deeply  disturbing  to  many  observers.  Some 
have  concluded  that  success  In  our  battle 
against  Infiatlon  might  require  so  restrictive 
a  monetary  policy  that  a  liquidity  crisis  could 
develop.  Concern  about  this  has  given  rise  to 
some  turbulence  in  our  financial  markets  in 
recent  weeks.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  fully  aware  of  its 
responsibility  to  prevent  anxieties  of  this 
kind  from  leading  to  a  scramble  for  liquid- 
ity. Any  such  development  could  harm  the 
world  economy,  as  well  as  our  own.  Fortu- 
nately, we  In  the  United  States  have  the 
legislative  authority,  the  tools,  and — I  be- 
lieve— also  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  en- 
able us  to  deal  quickly  and  effectively  with 
any  problems  of  this  nature  that  mlgthi 
emerge. 

While  the  process  of  getting  Inflation  un- 
der control  In  the  United  States  has  been 
difficult,  there  have  been  scattered  sigiis  re- 
cently of  moderation  in  the  rate  of  advance 
in  some  major  categories  of  prices,  and  also 
of  some  improvement  In  the  trend  of  produc- 
tivity in  the  manufacturing  sector  of  our 
economy.  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  extend 
the  progress  that  Is  beginning  to  emerge  in 
these  areas,  by  pursuing  stabilization  policies 
that  prevent  the  reemergence  of  excess  de- 
mar.d  later  in  this  year  or  in  1971.  However, 
we  must  also  be  careful  to  ensure  that  the 
economic  slowdown  which  began  last  fall 
does  not  become  more  pervasive  or  continue 
much  longer.  On  this  score,  I  think  there  Ifl 
room  for  optimism  too.  Both  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  have  become  less  restrictive  In 
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recent  moniiis,  and  I  believe  we  may  look 
forward  with  reasonable  confidence  to  a  re- 
sumption of  sustainable  economic  growth  In 
the  near  future,  as  well  as  to  a  gradual 
dimunitlon  in  the  r.ite  of  advance  .n  prices. 

For  a  time,  however,  we  must  e.xpect  to  see 
a  continuation  of  cost-push  inflation,  with 
Increases  In  wage  rates  and  prices  reflecting 
the  excess  demand  that  existed  in  the  past, 
the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet  fully  worked 
their  way  through  the  economic  system. 
There  are  some  who  think  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  should  abandon  our  tradi- 
tional reliance  on  market  forces  and  Impose 
mandatory  controls  on  wages  and  prices  to 
halt  inflation.  I  have  always  been  strongly 
opposed  to  direct  controls,  since  they  are 
discriminatory  and  a  source  of  great  Ineffi- 
ciency. But  I  think  the  Administration  has 
taken  a  proper  step  in  announcing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  procedure  to  review  the 
economic  implications  of  wage  and  price  in- 
crease !n  key  Industries.  In  a  transitional 
period  of  cost-plus  inflation,  such  as  we  are 
now  experiencing,  the  moderate  Incomes  pol- 
icy recently  announced  by  the  President 
should  help  us  to  avoid  an  Increase  In  un- 
employment and  yet  hasten  the  return  to 
reasonable  price  stability. 

The  task  of  bringing  Inflation  under  con- 
trol ha-s  caused,  and  will  continue  to  cause, 
some  discomfort  In  many  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy The  antl-lnflatlonary  program  pursued 
In  the  United  States  has  had  repercu.5slons 
which  have  even  extended  as  far  as  Japan, 
I  imderstand.  However.  I  can  assure  you  that 
our  economy  Is  fundamentally  sound  and 
resilient.  Just  as  I  had  confidence  that  the 
lulls  in  Japanese  growth  that  I  observed  on 
some  of  my  earlier  visits  were  only  tempo- 
rary, so  I  have  confidence  that  economic 
growth  and  progress  will  be  resumed  in  the 
United  States  In  the  near  future.  We  are  still 
a  long  way  from  having  exhausted  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Improving  our  standard  of  living 
or  Increasing  our  productive  capacity. 

Man  has  taken  a  giant  step  forward  in 
entering  the  era  of  interplanetary  explora- 
tion. Our  technology  and  education  will  con- 
tinue to  advance.  How  well  the  industrial 
countries  or  the  less-developed  countries  use 
new  knowledge  to  better  man's  lot  in  life  will 
depend  on  many  things.  It  will  depend  in  part 
on  the  goals  that  we  set  for  ourselves.  It  will 
depend  in  part  on  our  ability  to  live  together 
in  peace  and  to  maintain  the  kind  of  mu- 
tually beneficial  relations  that  have  existed 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  will  depend 
on  the  willineness  of  the  advanced  nations  to 
assist  those  that  have  latjged  behind  In  the 
econ':>mlc  contest.  But  It  will  also  depend  in 
Important  measure  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  nations  of  the  world  recognize  the  great 
advantages  of  the  free  market  system  and  are 
willing  to  pursue  fiscal,  monetary,  and  com- 
mercial policies  that  are  compatible  with  Its 
efficient  operation. 


OIL  IMPORT  QUOTA  POLICY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion now  stands  at  a  most  important 
crossroads  in  the  establishment  of  sound 
policies  which  will  insure  the  power  re- 
sources required  to  meet  our  growing 
needs  and  maintain  our  national  se- 
curity. The  issue  quite  plainly  is  wheth- 
er we  will  choose  to  remain  energy 
sufficient  or  whether  we  will  choose  to 
become  enerey  dependent. 

At  present,  the  Nation,  with  only  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  con- 
sumes some  40  percent  of  the  energy  pro- 
duced in  the  free  woi-ld.  Our  consump- 
tion, moreover,  is  going  to  increase. 

While  three-quarters  of  the  energy  we 
consume  is  derived  from  petroleum  re- 
sources, our  domestic  petroleum  industry 


faces  growing  economic  difficulties.  Si- 
multaneously, our  national  security  con- 
tinues tc  rest  to  a  significant  degree  upon 
a  liealthy  domestic  oil  industi-y- 

National  security  demands  that  we 
have  available  the  fuel  reserves  necessarj' 
to  propel  our  Armed  Forces  when  neces- 
saiy  and  to  maintain  the  mobility  which 
is  now  so  vital  to  military  stienjith.  But 
it  means  more  man  that.  It  means,  also, 
v.-orld\vide  bargaining  power.  We  must 
maintain  that  international  bargaining 
strength  wiiich  is  based  upon  tiie  knowl- 
edge that  this  Nation  can  supply  our 
own  energy  needs  and  those  required  to 
meet  our  commitments.  Thus,  national 
security  includes  the  capability  to  pro- 
vide for  vital  industrial  and  consumer 
needs. 

We  will  require  tremendous  quantities 
of  petroleum  during  the  next  15  years. 
We  are  expected  to  consume  100  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  420  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  by  1985.  This  is  an  amount  equal 
to  all  the  oil  consumed  in  the  United 
States  from  the  discovery  of  oil  in  1859 
through  1967  and  80  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  more  than  we  have  consumed  to 
date. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  we  must  not 
jeopardize  our  supplies.  In  the  past,  op- 
erating under  appropriate  economic  in- 
centives, our  capable  domestic  industry 
supplied  this  Nation  with  all  the  oil  prod- 
ucts it  could  consume.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental reason  this  Nation  is  a  leading 
world  power  today. 

The  continued  ability  of  the  domestic 
industry  to  supply  these  tremendous  and 
vital  needs  depends  on  three  elements: 
the  existence  of  adequate  undiscovered 
domestic  reserves,  continuation  of  eco- 
nomic incentive  sufficient  to  encourage 
more  exploration  for  these  reserves,  and 
the  availability  of  the  technical  exper- 
tise, trained  men  and  modern  facilities 
necessary  to  find,  produce,  refine,  and 
transport  the  oil  products  to  the  con- 
sumer. If  these  elements  are  present, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  can  supply 
our  needs. 

We  have  the  necessary  reserves.  The 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimated  undis- 
covered crude  oil  in  place  exceeds  2  tril- 
lion barrels  within  the  United  States  and 
its  continental  shelves  to  a  depth  of  200 
isobaths.  This  represents  possibly  a  200- 
year  supply  at  present  rates  of  consump- 
tion. Continued  increasing  rates  of  con- 
simiption.  of  course,  shorten  that  supply. 
The  Potential  Gas  Committee  estimated 
that  not  less  than  1,227  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  remain  to  be  discovered  in  the 
United  States  of  which  260  trillion  cubic 
feet  are  in  existing  fields  and  another  335 
trillion  cubic  feet  are  In  known  produc- 
ing areas. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  save 
our  petroleum  resources  by  importing 
large  amounts  of  oil  from  other  countries. 
This  step,  however,  would  so  weaken  our 
exploration  industry  that  we  could  not 
rely  upon  it  to  discover  our  vast  domestic 
reserves.  Revitalization  of  this  capability 
would  take  many  years.  In  practice,  once 
we  become  dependent  upon  foreign  oil, 
we  will  always  be  dependent  upon  it. 

This  is  so  for  two  reasons :  Irreparable 
physical  damage  to  the  producing 
geologic  formation  and  displacement  of 
the  personnel  engaged  In  the  exploration 


segment  of  the  industry.  When  wells  are 
sliut-in  for  protracted  periods  of  time, 
water  encroaches,  the  formation  may 
swell,  and  rust,  scale  and  paraffin  ac- 
cumulate oil  the  face  of  the  formation. 
Once  this  ooccurs,  production  is  either 
lost  forever  or  materially  reduced. 

The  exploration  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry  is  composed  of  highly  skilled 
specialists  in  fields  such  as  seismology, 
geophysics,  geology,  and  drilling  and 
producing  engineering  to  name  a  few. 
These  specialists  would  be  forced  to  seek 
employment  in  other  industries.  Even  if 
the  economic  incentives  were  later  re- 
stored, there  is  no  assurance  that  these 
experts  would  return  to  the  oil  industry 
having  made  commitments  elsewhere. 
And  if  they  could  return,  there  would  be 
a  time  lag  of  several  years  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  search  for  new  reser\es 
to  shipping  the  crude  and  natural  gas 
to  market. 

Today,  the  men,  expertise,  and  facili- 
ties necessai-y  to  obtain  crude  oil  exist. 
Because  they  do,  this  Nation  enjoys  a 
product  price  which  has  risen  much  less 
than  the  prices  of  most  other  commodi- 
ties. This  is  true  even  though  the  industry- 
has  borne  increased  taxes  and  costs  of 
production  from  the  wellhead  to  the  gas 
pump.  The  retail  price  of  gasoline  has 
risen  only  13.8  percent  since  the  1957-59 
base  period,  compared  with  20.5  percent 
for  all  other  commodities.  The  consumer 
price  of  natural  gas  is  at  virtually  the 
same  place  it  was  during  the  depression. 
Our  petroleum  industry  has  done  its  job 
well. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  adequate  reserves, 
labor,  expertise  and  facihties  to  supply 
our  Nation's  needs  do  exist.  Thus  the 
only  essential  element  in  doubt  is  the 
continued  existence  of  proper  economic 
incentives  to  assure  that  the  labor,  ex- 
pertise and  facilities  available  are  used 
to  discover  and  develop  these  reserves. 

When  the  proper  incentives  are  elimi- 
nated, it  is  easy  to  see  what  happens.  For 
example,  because  the  FPC  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  need  for  a  higher  price  for 
natural  gas  during  past  years,  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  this  resource  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  an  acute  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  Because  the  price  of  natural  gas  was 
held  at  artificially  low  levels  for  so  long, 
there  may  not  be  sufficient  natural  gas 
available  this  summer  and  winter  to 
meet  the  needs  of  users  in  some  areas  of 
the  United  States.  This  Is  particularly 
unfortunate,  Mr.  President,  when  one 
considers  that  natural  gas  is  the  one  fuel 
which  does  not  pollute  the  environment. 
If  the  FPC  had  earlier  recognized  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  proper  incen- 
tives to  the  petroleum  industry,  in  the 
form  of  a  realistic  price  for  natural  gas, 
the  Nation  would  not  face  a  shortage  of 
this  fuel  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
repeat  these  mistakes.  We  cannot  be 
lulled  into  accepting  the  argument  that 
short-term  economic  gains  to  the  United 
States  would  occur  if  we  eliminate  the 
mandatory  oU  import  quota  system.  If  we 
do  so,  we  will  risk  destroying  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  economy  and  per- 
haps gain  nothing  for  it.  Many  of  the 
economic  and  consumer  benefits  which 
have  been  promised  if  the  mandatory  oil 
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import  quota  system  is  eliminated  are 

The  Task  Force  report  to  the  President 
on  the  "Relationship  of  Oil  Imports  to 
the  National  Economy"  advocated  elun- 
inating  the  present  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem We  must  not  abandon  this  known, 
workable  svstem  miless  we  are  certain 
that  positive  results  will  occur.  This  ls 
especially  important  since  we  are  deaUng 
with  an  industry  as  basic  and  vital  to 
the  Nation's  health  and  security  as  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry.  Reason- 
able well-founded  assumptions  must  be 
the  basis  for  such  a  change.  Consider  the 
likely  consequences  of  a  decision  to  rely 
entirely  on  imported  crude  for  our  needs. 

First,  as  increased  imports  drive  the 
price  of  crude  down,  the  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration segment  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try would  rapidly  become  nonexistent. 
There  would  be  an  accompanying  loss  of 
268,000  jobs  directly  connected  with  the 
exploration  of  oil  and  gas  and  $750  mil- 
lion of  taxes  each  year.  Since  the  explo- 
ration for  gas  is  inextricably  bound  to 
that  of  oil,  a  point  virtually  ignored  in 
the  report,  we  would  very  soon  be  sub- 
stantially without  gas.  Therefore,  we 
would  be  forced  to  import  nearly  all  cur 
needs  of  20  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
year.  The  fact  that  natural  g£.s  must  be 
compressed  under  high  pressure  into  a 
liquid  to  be  shipped  adds  substantially  to 
its  cost.  The  additional  cost  is  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  as  that  produced 
here.  This  increased  cost  would  amount 
to  over  $5  billion  per  year.  This  is  the 
amount  which  the  report  estimated 
would  be  saved  by  the  U.S.  consumer  by 
importing  cheaper  foreign  oil. 

Further,  the  foreign  supplies  of  crude 
and  liquified  natural  gas  could  be  shut 
off  at  will  by  the  producer  governments 
or  even  be  halted  through  acts  beyond 
the  control  of  those  governments.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  petroleum,  a  total  stoppage  of  the 
flow  for  whatever  reason  might  well  shut 
down  the  entire  transportation  indus- 
try—aircraft, truck,  train,  boat  and  auto 
movements  could  be  drastically  curtailed. 
Other  industries  would  then  cease  to 
operate.  Agriculture,  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  mechanized,  would  grind  to 
a  halt.  Tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
would  be  without  heat  in  their  homes. 
Our  economy  would  be  in  utter  chaos 
and  personal  misery  would  prevail. 
Granted,  this  is  a  pessimistic  picture. 
But  I  suggest  that  It  is  a  far  more  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  economic  disturb- 
ance this  Nation  would  suffer  than  that 
presented  by  the  Task  Force  report. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  situation  will 
not  happen  as  long  as  there  are  sufficient 
economic  incentives  for  producing  hy- 
drocarbons in  the  United  States.  The 
security  and  reliabihty  of  our  supply  is 
worth  a  price. 

For  what  savings  has  the  Task  Force 
recommended  a  change,  that  if  wrong, 
could  wreak  such  havoc?  Eight-tenths 
of  1  cent  per  gallon  hydrocarbon  con- 
sumed. Even  If  this  is  accurate.  I  submit 
that  this  is  not  an  excessive  amount  for 
the  U.S.  consumer  to  pay  to  assure  the 
continued  supply  of  fuel  and  a  firm  na- 
tional security. 

But  assuming  for  the  sake  of  discus- 
sion that  the  supplier  coimtries  relied 


on  by  the  Task  Force  report  will  be 
politically  willing  and  phj-sically  able  to 
deliver,  I  question  their  ability  to  discover 
and  prepare  for  market  enough  new  re- 
serves to  satisfy  our  needs. 

The  task  force  cited  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska,  Canada,  and  Latin  America  as 
our  main  sources  of  supply.  The  ability 
of  these  areas  to  deliver  was  seriously 
challenged  recently  in  testimony  before 
the  House  V/ays  and  Mean.;  Committee 
by  an  eminently  qualified  authority  on 
the  subject — M.  A.  Wright,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.  He  estimated  that  by  1980  the  pro- 
duction from  the  Alaskan  North  Slope 
would  be  2  million  barrels  per  day— 1.7 
million  barrels  per  day  less  than  the 
amount  stipulated  in   the  report.  This 
province  is  just  too  new  and  untested. 
Referring  to  the  ability  of  Canada  to  de- 
liver to  us  1.6  million  barrels  per  day, 
he  estimated  that  Canada  would  have 
to  find  and  ready  for  market  25  billion 
barrels  of  new  reserves  in  the  next  10 
years.    This    is    more    than    twice    the 
amount  foimd  there  in  the  past  20  years 
and  an  overly  optimistic  prediction  by 
the  task  force.  The  ability  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  deliver  the  2.7  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  as  called  for  in  the 
report  was  based  largely  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Venezuela  could  produce  a  total 
of  5.4  million  barrels  per  day.  Mr.  Wright 
estimates  on  the  basis  of  on-the-ground 
experience  and  observations  of  his  sub- 
sidiary companies,  the  1980  Venezuelan 
production  will  remain  at  about  the  pres- 
ent level  of  3.6  million  barrels  per  day. 
These  views  differ  by  50  percent.  As  to 
Eastern  Hemisphere  imports,  Wright  and 
the  task  force  assumed  a  balancing  of 
the   U.S.   demand   from   these   unstable 
sources  after  first  drawing  on  available 
Western  Hemisphere  supplies.  Based  on 
his  calculations  of  the  U.S.  demand  and 
Western  Hemisphere  supplies,  he  esti- 
mated that  we  would  be  importing  6.5 
million  barrels  per  day  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  instead  of  the  500.000  barrels 
per  day  in  the  task  force  report. 

Without  laboring  the  point  further,  I 
think  it  can  be  seen  that  we  must  pro- 
ceed slowly  to  change  when  the  experts 
differ  so  widelj'  on  the  basic  assumptions 
of  the  soiu-ce  of  supply  impact  on  the 
Nation  and  saving  to  the  consumer. 

I  suggest  we  consider  enacting  into  law 
the  present  import  quota  system.  Ojien 
and  complete  hearings  would  allow  cor- 
recting its  minor  flaws  as  we  do  so.  Fur- 
thermore, congressional  hearings  should 
be  held  as  President  Nixon  suggested 
when  he  received  the  report. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  our  in- 
dustry which  has  served  the  Nation  so 
well  in  the  past.  I,  for  one,  have  great 
admiration  for  the  men  who  stand  ready 
today  to  risk  the  necessary  capital  to 
assure  us  of  a  continued,  secure  supply 
of  this  precious  commodity.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  do  our  part  to  provide  a  stable 
economic  climate  in  which  these  men 
can  operate. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ALLARD 
LOWENSTEIN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Al- 
L.^RD  LOWENSTEIN   Is   Waging   an   uphill 


fight  in  New  York  to  retain  his  congres- 
sional seat.  Although  his  Nassau  County 
district  was  gerrymandered.  Representa- 
tive LOWENSTEIN  has  refused  to  step 
aside  despite  the  odds  against  him. 

This  type  of  determination  symbolizes 
Allard  Lowenstein's  conimitment  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  his  willingness 
to  do  battle  for  the  ideals  in  which  he 
believes. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  James  A. 
Wechsler's  column  entitled  "A  Bigger 
Battle"  published  in  the  New  York  Post 
of  April  15.  1970.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  foUows: 

A  Bigger  Battle 

Once  again  Allard  Lowensteln  has  under- 
taken the  "impossible"  fight.  His  adver- 
saries must  be  at  least  sUghtly  shaken  by 
his  decision;  his  gift  for  conloundlng  the 
odds  has  been  demonstrated  too  often. 

In  choosing  to  run  for  reelection  to  Con- 
gress from  a  district  cynically  gerrymandered 
to  force  his  retirement,  Lowensteln  Is  again 
defying  all  the  calculations  of  the  "pros". 
He  may  also  have  set  the  stage  for  another 
upset  with  large  national  repercussions. 

The  battleground  is  Nassau  County's  re- 
shufiled  Fifth  Congressional  District.  When 
41-year-old  Lowensteln,  the  rebel-at-large 
who  sparked  the  national  Democratic  po- 
litical upsurge  of  1968,  first  ran  for  Congress 
against  a  Republican  backed  Consenatlve 
that  year,  few  conceded  him  any  chance  of 
victory.  He  won. 

When  the  Republican  statesman  gathered 
behind  closed  doors  last  winter,  he  was  a 
major  target  of  their  shabby  "redlstrlctlng" 
maneuvers.  By  the  time  they  were  finished, 
the  heart  of  Lowenstein's  strength — Nas- 
sau's Five  Towns — was  severed  from  his 
district. 

It  was  clearly  the  GOP  expectation  that 
Lowensteln  would  take  the  hint,  either  by 
entering  the  crowded  Democratic  Senate  pri- 
mary or  bidding  for  a  Congressional  seat  In 
more  congenial  territory. 

Instead,  on  Monday  night,  he  announced 
that  he  would  fight  it  out  on  the  newly- 
drawn  lines.  This  time  he  faces  what  seem 
like  significantly  graver  handicaps  than  he 
did  m  his  first  race.  It  Is  exactly  the  kind  of 
encounter  In  which  he  flourishes  and  will 
rally  the  new  generation  of  political  veter- 
ans" who  won  their  battle  stars  at  an  early 
age  in  the  Kennedy-McCarthy  uprising. 

Lowensteln  and  his  young  wife  Jennie 
agonized  for  many  weeks  over  the  decision. 
Many  of  his  supporters,  in  Nassau  County 
and  other  areas,  were  Imploring  him  to  seek 
the  Senate  nomination:  their  entreaties 
mounted  after  the  Democratic  tumult  in 
the  CatsklUs.  Lowensteln  was  especially 
moved  by  the  voices  of  students  who  have 
been  turned  on  by  other  aspirants  and  were 
prepared  to  make  his  Senate  candidacy  the 
"New  Hampshire"  of  1970.  But  this  waa 
not  Just  a  youth  movement;  he  w.is  re- 
ceiving similar  appeals  from  numerous  Dem- 
ocrats who  felt  he  could  impart  new  life 
to  a  leaden  atmosphere — both  as  a  cam- 
paigner and  as  the  ultimate  occupant  of  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy's  seat. 

An  ordinary  political  man  would  almost 
certainly  have  yielded  to  these  pressures.  In 
the  scrambled  Democratic  Senate  primary, 
Lowenstein's  legion  of  adherents  and  own 
qualities  of  spirit  would  give  him  special  ad- 
vantage; he  would  have  been  a  favorite  over 
Goodell  In  the  finals.  The  alternative  was  a 
grim  uphill  Congressional  contest  In  a  dis- 
trict redesigned  for  his  discomfort. 

In  the  end  he  chose  the  harder,  less  glam- 
orous road.  It  was  no  political  masochism 
that  led  to  this  decision — one  he  did  not 
finallv  reach  until  a  few  moments  before 
Monday  night's  Democratic  county  meeting. 
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It  was  based  on  Judgments  consistent  wltb 
his  whole  history  as  a  special  breed  of  politi- 
cal man. 

For  one  thing,  he  Instinctively  rejects  the 
notion  ol  backing  away  from  the  challenge 
embodied  in  the  gerrymander.  ...  He  has  a 
capacity  for  transforming  a  local  clash  into 
a  national  plebiscite.  His  opponent — State 
Senator  Norman  E.  Lentils  a  faithful  fol- 
lower of  the  Nlxon-.'\gnew  establishment  on 
Vietnam  and  a  cautious  political  trimmer  on 
many  other  matters.  Lowenstein  sees  the 
election  as  a  clear  test  of  the  ■'silent  major- 
ity" leitend  rendered  peculiarly  dramatic 
by  the  gerrymander. 

Yet  Lowcnsteins  decision  might  have  been 
different  is  he  had  sharp  ideological  con- 
flicts with  the  Democrats  already  In  the 
Senate  field  and  If  he  regarded  Goodell  as 
an  unreconstructed  reactionary.  In  the  last 
analysis,  however,  his  declaration  for  the 
Senate  would  have  required  him  to  proclaim 
thai  he  alone  had  the  distinctive  human 
qualifications  that  would  fill  a  vacuum  In 
the  Democratic  campaign. 

Lowenstein,  whatever  his  reservations 
about  the  announced  Democrats — and 
Goodell  was  ultimately  unable  to  Imitate 
those  who  affirm  their  own  indlspensability. 
No  matter  how  many  people  have  told  him 
that  he  Is  the  man  of  the  Senatorial  hour, 
he  could  not  visualize  a  venture  that  seemed 
to  rest  on  that  premise.  And  he  would  have 
been  further  troubled  by  the  sense  that  he 
had  picked  a  self-indulgent  v;ay  of  a  hard 
fight  in  Nassau  County. 

Concerned  about  youths  who  may  feel  let 
down  by  his  decision  he  believes  that  what 
he  has  already  depicted  as  his  test  of  "mlnl- 
Agnewlsm"  will  enlist  their  energies.  He  Is 
at  his  best  when  unemcumbered  by  doubts 
about  his  mission:  he  knows  he  has  been 
faithful  to  his  own  concept  of  political  re- 
sponsibility and  his  distaste  for  any  course 
that  seems  to  rationalize  private  ambition. 
Lowenstein's  presence  insures  that  his  new 
battle  will   be  memorable. 


POLLUTION  AND  A  CONCERNED 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
excellent  article  published  in  the  July 
issue  of  Current  History  magazine,  Sena- 
tor Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  dis- 
cusses the  environmental  crisis  in  the 
broad  context,  pointing  that  pollution 
knows  no  boundaries.  He  stresses  the  need 
for  metropolitan,  regional,  national,  and 
even  international  cooperation  to  solve 
these  complex  and  pervasive  problems. 
Further,  he  points  out  that  what  must 
provide  the  backbone  of  such  efforts  is 
an  enlightened,  active  citizenry  that  in- 
sists on  steps  to  protect  the  environment 
and  the  quality  of  human  life.  The  arti- 
cle is  very  informative.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pollution  and  a  Concehneo  Pubuc 
(By  Gayloed  Nelson) 

(  "A  concerned  public  holds  the  key  to  even- 
tual success  for  environmental  efforts.  With- 
out a  sustained  effort  by  millions  of  citizens, 
the  best  administered  programs  can  fall.") 

Rarely  has  anything  been  more  romanti- 
cized than  the  air  pollution  of  "foggy"  Lon- 
dontown.  Victorian  English  literature  would 
not  have  been  the  same  without  the  London 
fog.  Charles  Dickens  wrote  of  black  soot 
particles  which  resembled  snowflakes  "gone 
Into  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  sun." 
T.  S.  Eliot  wTote  about  the  "yellow  fog  that 
rubs  its  back  upon  the  window  panes."  Jo- 
seph Conrad  and  other  novelists  wrote  books 


In  which  London's  fog  played  a  prominent 
part 

But  today  London's  fog  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared— and  literature  is  the  only  loser. 
Only  some  three  or  four  times  a  year  does 
anything  remotely  resembling  the  fog  of  yore 
descend  en  the  city  and.  even  then.  It  Is 
never  the  suffocating  and  sometimes  lethal 
log  that  it  used  to  be. 

The  catalyst  for  a  mammoth  clean-up  pro- 
gram was  supplied  by  a  disastrous  smog  that 
lilt  London  in  December,  1952.  lasting  for 
ihree  days  and  killing  4,000  persons.  This 
grim  occurrence  led  to  tlie  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1956,  which  brought  the  gradual  creation  of 
smoke-control  areas  across  the  entire  United 
Kingduni.  Now,  74  per  cent  of  London  is 
covered  by  the  control  orders  banning  the 
burning  of  solt  coal,  and  80  per  cent  less 
smoke  is  emitted  by  homes  and  factories 
than  was  the  case  In  1952. 

As  a  result,  researchers  say  that  the  health 
of  London's  citizens  lias  improved;  the 
weather  is  much  more  pleasant  and  enjoyable 
to  residents  and  tourists  alike;  and  the  clean 
air  has  inspired  the  scrubbing  of  such  cele- 
brated structures  as  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  National  Gallery,  Nelson's  Column  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  Westminster  Abbey,  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  Buckingham  Palace. 
In  addition,  plants  and  wildlife  are  thriving 
and  long-absent  birds  have  reappeared  on  the 
scene — 138  species  today  compared  witii  less 
than  half  that  number  10  years  ago. 

London  is  a  shining  example  of  a  city  that 
tackled  its  air  pollution  problem  successfully, 
with  the  help  of  a  national  Clean  Air  Act, 
But  It  cannot  afford  to  rest  its  efforts  now. 
While  it  stUl  basks  in  the  sunny  success  of 
its  recent  efforts,  the  auto  boom  threatens 
to  return  the  city  in  the  next  few  years  to 
the  days  of  haze.  In  an  effort  to  meet  that 
problem  before  it  reaches  crisis  proportions, 
England  has  become  the  first  country  to  put 
the  electric  auto  into  mass  production. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  automo- 
bile causes  60  per  cent  of  the  country's  air 
pollution  1  up  to  90  per  cent  in  some  cities  i , 
the  state  of  California  in  1960  pioneered  air 
fwUutlon  control  legislation.  And  none  too 
soon:  with  knowing  looks  at  the  growing 
clouds  of  smog,  natives  whispered  that  the 
end  was  near — the  birds  in  Los  Angeles  had 
began  to  cough. 

By  1965.  thanks  to  the  spadework  in  Cal- 
ifornia, the  auto  industry  could  no  longer 
avoid  federal  legislation.  The  1968  models 
were  the  first  to  be  affected,  and  more  strin- 
gent federal  controls  were  required  of  1970 
and  1971  models.  Further  smog  reductions, 
which  will  leave  our  air  cleaner,  have  been 
mapped  out  through  1980. 

In  the  process,  the  Internal  combustion 
engine  may  have  to  go  by  the  boards.  A  bill 
I  Introduced  in  the  Senate  would  ban  the 
internal  combustion  engine  in  1978  If  it  does 
not  meet  certain  emission  standards.  TTie 
bill  provides  for  the  development  of  alter- 
natives to  the  internal  combustion  engine  by 
1976,  the  200th  anniversary  of  this  country's 
Independence. 

The  London  and  Los  Angeles  examples  show 
that  statewide,  regional  and  national  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  deal  with  the  environ- 
mental crisis.  By  nature,  pollution  problems 
span  governmental  Jurisdictions,  requiring 
cooperative  action  at  all  levels  of  government. 

A  nationwide  problem 
DDT  sprayed  on  crops  is  carried  far  afield 
by  wind  and  erosion  and  is  absorbed  by  every 
living  creature  all  over  the  world.  It  threat- 
ens the  very  survival  of  many  species.  Petro- 
leum spilled  from  the  U.S.  Steel  plant  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  helps  pollute 
the  shores  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  Atomic  radiation  and  nerve  gas 
are  carried  by  vagrant  ^\inds  from  testing 
sites  to  grazing  land  and  even  to  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Cities  can  dump  raw  sewage  into  a 
river  flawing  through  them  and  extend  the 
problem  to  all  cities  downstream. 


Economic  pressure  on  local  units;  of  gov- 
ernment  is  particularly  heavy.  Sometimes  al- 
lowing an  Industry  to  enter  an  area  with  an 
eye  to  the  taxes  it  will  pay  is  the  only  alter- 
native a  small  community  has  to  an  un- 
wanted jump  in  the  general  tax  rate.  Often 
an  already  present  industry  is  the  backbone 
of  the  community's  economy  and  its  inter- 
ests influence  decisions  made  by  the  local 
government.  For  example,  Pima  County,  Ari- 
zona pa-ssed  an  air  pollution  ordinance  that 
was  high  minded  and  effective  in  all  but  one 
respect:  it  exempted  the  copper  smelting 
plants  which  are  responsible  for  90  per  cent 
of  the  local  air  pollution. 

Following  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967, 
Nevada  adopted  an  air  pollution  control  law 
which  air  pollution  control  officials  described 
as  "industry  oriented."  Since  1967,  in  Clark 
County  (which  includes  Las  Vegas),  more 
than  1,000  "notices  of  violation"  of  even  the 
mild  existing  regulations  have  been  issued. 
Of  these,  only  35  cases  have  gone  to  court! 
and  among  these,  there  have  been  only  three 
convictions.  The  highest  fine  imposed  was 
$75. 

Of  course,  political,  bureaucratic  and  eco- 
nomic realities  are  not  always  the  deciding 
factors  in  determining  the  success  of  anti- 
pollution measures, 

Los  Angeles  has  used  a  very  successful 
formula  for  reducing  industrial  pollution:  it 
offers  the  i>ollution  sources  a  reasonable  time 
to  install  fume  control  equipment  or  stop 
operating.  Unfortunately,  too  many  govern, 
ment  units  take  the  approach  of  imposing 
"after-the-fact"  sanctions  in  which  officials 
have  to  wait  until  a  facility  actually  con- 
taminates the  air  before  beginning  tortuous 
abatement  proceedings  that  can  end  in  no 
more  than  citation  for  a  misdemeanor. 

It  Is  an  encouraging  aspect  of  the  en- 
vironmental picture  that  the  public  has  be- 
gun to  play  an  active  part.  PubUc  opinion  in 
action  saved  the  San  Francisco  Bay  from 
property  owners  who  wanted  to  extend  their 
land  Into  the  bay,  and  from  the  city  of 
Berkeley  which  proposed  to  Increase  its  size 
greatly  by  filling  in  2,000  acres  of  the  bay. 

As  reported  In  the  April,  1970,  Issue  of  The 
Progressive, 

"What  happened  next  was  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  an  angry  citizenry 
when  aroused  by  a  ruthless  assault  upon  the 
en\ironment.  Mrs.  Clark  Kerr,  wife  of  the 
then  president  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  two  friends  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League,  the 
Audubon  Society,  and  other  groups  to  save 
the  Bay.  The  Save  San  Francisco  Bay  Associa- 
tion was  formed  and  ■with  the  support  of 
thousands  of  citizens  defeated  the  Berkeley 
Bay  fill  plan  by  making  it  a  local  election 
issue. 

"From  this  success,  the  Association  went 
on  to  a  broader  approach.  It  lined  up  some 
key  leaders  of  the  California  legislature  and 
with  massive  citizen  support  succeeded  in 
getting  a  bill  passed  that  created  a  Bay  Con- 
servation and  Development  Commission  to 
explore  ways  of  developing  San  Francisco 
Bay's  maximum  values  without  harming  its 
scenic  or  recreational  potential.  A  key  provi- 
sion of  the  law  prohibits  any  new  fill  during 
the  Commission's  three-year  study  without 
a  public  hearing  and  Commission  approval. 

"There  was  influential  opposition  to  the 
legislation  but  Association  members  turned 
out  en  masse  at  Sacramento  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  legislature,  flooded  lawmakers 
with  petitions,  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
telegrams.  Some  inventive  Oakland  citizens 
mailed  small  bags  of  sand  to  their  legislators 
with  tags  that  read:  'You'll  wonder  where 
the  water  went,  if  you  fill  the  Bay  with  sedi- 
ment." " 

"The  Commission's  report,  submitted  in 
January,  1969,  declared  that  the  Bay  must 
be  protected  as  an  asset  belonging  to  the 
people  of  the  area,  state  and  nation.  Power- 
ful interests  are  lobbying  against  the  Com- 
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mission's  position,  but  the  citizens  who 
halted  the  real  estate  developers  and  the  in- 
dustrial demand  for  land  fills  realize  that 
while  they  have  won  a  major  battle,  the  war 
to  save  the  Bay  still  goes  on." ' 

In  another  example  of  the  power  of  the 
public,  the  voters  of  New  York  in  Novem- 
ber, 1969,  approved  in  a  general  election  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  gave  the 
state  government  new  powers  and  responsi- 
bility to  stop  air  and  water  pollution,  end 
unnecessary  noise,  and  protect  wetlands, 
shorelines  and  other  priceless  resources  from 
reckless  development  and  exploitation.  The 
amendment  passed  by  a  margin  of  five  to 
one,  the  greatest  margin  for  any  constitu- 
tional change  in  the  history  of  New  York. 
Other  states,  including  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, Colorado  and  Maryland,  are  now  em- 
barked on  similar  attempts  at  legislation. 

Other  citizen  efforts,  notably  the  ones  to 
save  Seattle's  Lake  Washington  and  Flor- 
ida's Everglades,  have  met  with  success.  The 
concept  is  gaining  that  nature  belongs  to 
the  people  and  that  encroachments  on  it  or 
degradations  of  it  are  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

A  Gallup  Poll  taken  for  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  last  year  revealed  that  51 
per  cent  of  all  persons  interviewed  were 
deeply  disturbed  about  the  grim  tide  of  pol- 
lution. 

Growing  student  concern  about  the  envi- 
ranment  is  a  striking  new  development.  A 
freshman  college  student  attitude  poll,  con- 
d'jcted  last  fall  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  found  that  89  9  per  cent  of  all 
male  freshmen  believed  that  the  federal 
government  should  be  more  involved  in  xhc 
control  of  pollution. 

EFKhCTS    ON    CONGRESS 

Other  national  and  local  polls,  the  rising 
citizen  attendance  at  public  hearings  on  pol- 
luters, the  letters  that  are  pouring  into  Con- 
gressional ofBces — all  indicate  a  vast  new 
concern.  As  a  dramatic  indication  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  new  citizen  concern  has 
reached  Congress,  more  requests  for  infor- 
mation on  environment  come  into  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  (the  research  arm 
of  Congress)  than  any  other  issue,  including 
the  traditional  front-runners,  crime  and 
Vietnam. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  the  amount 
of  environmental  material  Inserted  in  1969 
by  Senators  and  Congressmen  was  exceeded 
only  by  material  on  Vietnam. 

Congress  in  1969  took  the  major  initiative 
of  appropriating  $800  million  in  federal 
water  pollution  control  funds — nearly  four 
times  the  request  of  the  present  and  previous 
administrations. 

Concern  for  the  environment  has  only  re- 
cently Jumped  to  the  fore  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
has  become  an  issue  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, with  enormous  public  support.  When 
I  proposed  a  national  Environmental  Teach- 
in  in  September,  1969,  in  a  speech  in  Seattle, 
I  hoped  for  a  good  response  but  did  not 
anticipate  one  so  overwhelming — extending 
to  2,000  colleges.  10,000  high  schools  and 
2,000  town  halls  across  the  nation.  Nor  did 
I  expect  that  the  movement  would  be  en- 
dorsed by  such  divergent  groups  as  the 
United  Auto  Workers  and  the  Airerican 
Library  Association. 

The  nation  has  begun  to  recognize  a  dis- 
turbing new  paradox:  The  mindless  pursuit 
of  quantity  is  destroying — not  enhancing — 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  quality  in  our 
lives.  In  the  words  of  the  American  balladeer. 
Pete  Seeger,  we  have  fotmd  ourselves  "stand- 
ing knee  deep  in  garbage,  throwing  rockets 
at  the  moon."  Cumulatively.  Progress  Ameri- 
can Style  adds  up  each  year  to  172  million 
tons  of  smoke  and  fumes,  seven  million 
Junked  cars,  100  million  discarded  tires,  20 
million  tons  of  paper,  48  billion  cans,  and 
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28  billion  bottles.  It  also  means  bulldozers 
gnawing  away  at  the  landscape  to  make  room 
for  more  unplanned  expansion,  more  leisure 
time  but  less  open  space  in  which  to  si>end 
it,  and  so  much  reckless  progress  that  we 
face  even  now  a  hostile  environment. 

Today  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  no 
pure  air  left  in  the  United  States.  Scientists 
are  in  general  agreement  that  the  last 
vestige  of  pure  air  was  consumed  near  Flag- 
staff, Arizona,  about  six  years  ago. 

Today  it  can  also  be  said  that  there  Is  no 
river  or  lake  in  the  country  that  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  pervasive  wastes  of  our 
society.  On  Lake  Superior,  the  last  clean 
Great  Lake,  a  mining  company  is  dumping 
60,000  tons  of  iron  ore  process  wastes  a  day 
directly  into  the  lake. 

Tomorrow?  Responsible  scientists  have 
predicted  that  if  they  are  not  checked,  ac- 
celerating rates  of  air  pollution  could  be- 
come so  serious  by  the  1980's  that  in  many 
cities  people  may  be  forced  on  the  worst 
days  to  wear  breathing  helmets  to  survive 
outdoors. 

It  has  also  been  predicted  that  In  20 
years  man  will  live  In  domed  cities.  Paul 
Ehrlich,  an  eminent  California  ecologist, 
and  many  other  scientists  predict  the  end 
of  the  oceans  as  a  productive  resource  with- 
in the  next  50  years  unless  pollution  is 
stopped.  The  United  States  provides  an  esti- 
mated one-third  to  one-half  of  the  indus- 
trial pollution  of  the  sea.  It  is  especially 
ironic  that,  even  as  we  pollute  the  sea.  there 
is  hope  that  its  resources  can  be  used  to  feed 
tens  of  millions  of  hungry  people. 

In  the  face  of  it  all,  we  must  carry  in  our 
minds  continually  the  chilling  awareness 
that  the  fate  of  mankind  itself  may  hang  in 
the  balance.  If  man  can  push  hundreds  of 
other  species  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  he 
can  write  his  own  obituary,  too. 

The  sharpest  indication  that  man  can  de- 
grade his  environment  enough  to  threaten 
his  own  existence  is  that  already  he  has 
caused  the  extinction  of  other  species.  S. 
Dillon  Ripley,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington.  DC,  believes 
that  in  25  years  somewhere  between  75  and 
80  per  cent  of  all  the  species  of  living  ani- 
mals will  be  extinct. 

Until  recent  years,  species  vanished  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  thousand  years.  At  pres- 
ent, one  species  is  dying  out  every  year.  For 
example,  in  Just  100  years  we  exterminated 
five  billion  passenger  pigeons. 

The  World  Health  Organization  estimates 
that  in  the  last  100  years  over  550  species  of 
mammals,  birds  and  reptiles  have  been 
pushed  to  the  brink  of  extinction.  Unlike 
the  dircsaur,  which  died  out  over  a  time 
span  of  millions  of  years,  endangered  species 
today  are  being  wiped  out  in  a  second  of 
geologic  time.  Oiie  hundred  and  ten  kind? 
of  mammals  alone  have  succumbed  in  the 
Christian  era,  70  per  cent  cf  them  in  the  la.^t 
century. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's OlHce  of  Endangered  Species  has  placed 
F9  crea'  ures  on  the  endangered  list  and  has 
listed  another  44  a?  rare  Included  are  the 
eastern  timber  wolf,  the  grizzly  bear,  the 
kev  deer,  the  jaguar,  the  American  pere- 
grine falcon,  the  whooping  crane  and  the 
lake  sturgeon. 

An  alarming  aspect  of  this  situation  is  the 
insidious  way  in  which  species  arf  eradicated 
No  one  wishes  for  their  deaths  The  Ber- 
mtida  petrel,  a  rare  oceanic  bird  of  the  North 
.'\tlantic  that  has  no  contact  with  any  land 
treated  with  insecticides,  nevertheless,  lays 
eg^s  with  6.4  parts  per  million  of  DDT  resi- 
dues, acquired  through  eating  contaminated 
sealife.  Similarly,  the  eagle  and  the  csprey 
face  extinction  because  herbicides  dimiiiish 
their  capacity  to  produce  calcium  and  their 
eggs  are  no  longer  strong  enough  to  contain 
the  chicks. 

The  fate  of  the  creatures  cannot  be  de- 
cided through  legislation,  because  the  birds 
pay  no  attention   to  boundary   lines.   Some 


countries,  notably  Sweden  and  Denmark  and, 
recently,  Canada,  have  banned  DDT.  But 
that  is  Just  a  beginning.  Soil  erosion,  the 
tide  and  the  chain  of  life  itself  carry  pesti- 
cides to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  world 
'.viihout  regard  to  boundaries.  In  Antarctica, 
as  remote  a  spot  as  there  is  in  the  world. 
2.600  tons  of  DDT  are  estimated  to  have 
accumulated  m  the  snow  and  ice. 

Man  is  a  more  adaptable  creature  than 
many  of  the  species  he  has  endangered.  He 
manages  to  survive  in  Arctic  igloo:^.  in  steamy 
ii-opical  Jungles  and  in  cities  of  concrete  and 
steel.  But  adaptable  as  he  is,  he  is  part  of 
the  ecological  system  and  by  damaging  the 
system  he  can  make  earth  uninhabitable  for 
himself. 

JURISDlniONAL    CONFLlrXS 

The  battle  against  pollution  must  over- 
come the  jurisdictional  boundary  lines  that 
carve  the  planet  into  separate  sovereignties. 
The  urban  sprawl  centered  in  Portland.  Ore- 
gL.n.  has  452  municipalities — Iccal  govern- 
ments that  under  normal  conditions  operate 
without  regard  to  one  another;  other  metro- 
politan areas  have  similar  Jurisdictional 
difiiculties.  The  problems  are  compounded 
when  they  are  encountered  on  the  interna- 
tional scene. 

S<jme  examples  dramatically  point  up  the 
need  for  international  solutions  to  pollution 
problems: 

An  oil  tanker  from  Country  X  ruptures  a 
seam,  and  oil  gushes  out  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  Country  Ys  beaches  and  to  kill  its  sea 
fowl,  marine  life  and  underwater  vegeta- 
tion; 

Rising  acidity  in  rain  and  snow,  attributed 
to  wastes  from  Britain  and  possibly  West 
Ciermany.  threaten  to  destroy  freshwater  fish 
and  forests  in  Norway  if  nut  controlled; 

Radioactivity  from  an  atom  test  in  Country 
A  .spreads  to  far-off  Country  B,  imperiling 
Country  B's  milk  products; 

Chemicals  used  by  a  large  power  at  war 
in  a  iniall  country  create  a  fear  that  the 
chemicals  may  sterilize  the  laiid  or  at  least 
drastically  reduce  its  agricultural  output  for 
many  years,  or  even  permanently. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  in  May.  1969.  found 
a  need  for  international  agreement  in  the 
areas  of  radioactive  fallout;  protection  across 
boundary  lines  for  migratory  birds,  mam- 
mals and  reptiles:  and  agreements  in  matters 
afTecting  the  weather  and  climate. 

These  international  problems  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  United  Nations.  They  are 
non-ldealogical  in  nature,  and  they  affect 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  human  and 
otherwise.  The  UN  Conference  on  Human 
Environment  to  be  held  in  Stockholm  in 
1972  is  a  major  first  step  toward  using  the 
United  Nations  to  solve  international  pollu- 
tion problems. 

A  Study  body  operatlne  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  and  funded  by  it  would 
be  a  good  start  for  a  continuing  attempt  to 
monitor  global  environmental  problems  and 
to  Initiate  proposals  for  meeting  them. 

To  the  extent  that  borders  and  political  and 
economic  Interests  are  allowed  to  fragment 
and  to  weaken  efforts  to  overcome  environ- 
mental problems,  those  attempts  will  fail. 
But  a  very  important  ingredient  in  the  bat- 
tle to  win  back  a  quality  environment  is  the 
will  of  the  p)eople,  and  the  will  is  clearly 
present.  It  is  now  within  the  power  of  the 
people  to  elect  to  office  candidates  with 
strong  environmental  programs  and  deny 
office  to  those  who  are  lukewarm  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

Any  rational  approach  to  pollution  or  con- 
servation matters  requires  the  elimination  cf 
rational  and  local  rivalries  People  the  world 
over  must  start  to  think  of  one  another  as 
brothers  with  common  afflictions  and  com- 
mon needs. 

Together,  we  can  elect  environmentally- 
committed  candidates  and  then  demand  that 
they  work  for  a  quality  environment   A  con- 
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cerned  public  holds  the  key  to  eventual  suc- 
cess for  environmental  efforts.  Without  a 
sustained  effort  by  millions  of  citizens,  the 
best  administered  programs  can  fall 

The  goal  is  obvious;  We  must  stop  being 
a  nation  of  conspicuous  consumers  and  be- 
come a  nation  of  conscientious  conservers. 
We  must  spurn  non-returnable  bottles,  de- 
mand biodegradable  packaging,  buy  those 
products  with  the  longest  life  exp-^ctancy. 
drive  cars  of  reason  ible  size  that  do  not  spew 
tons  of  unnecessary  pollv.tants  Into  the  air. 
and  refuse  to  use  detergents  that  will  go  fr  im 
cleaning  our  homes  to  soiling  our  environ- 
ment. 

We  have  just  begun  to  realize  what  we  as 
Individuals  can  do.  We  must  not  pass  the 
buck.  We  must  act  on  the  fact  that  our  secu- 
rity Is  again  threatened- -not  from  the  out- 
Rlde.  but  from  'he  inside — net  by  our  en- 
emies, but  by  ourselves.  As  Pogo  quaintly 
puts  It,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
Is  us." 


INTERVIEW  OF  SENATOR  FUL- 
BEIGHT  OX  "FACE  THE  NA- 
TION' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Precident,  yester- 
day the  di-^tinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  un  Foreign  Relations  ap- 
peared on  the  CBS  television  broadcast 
•Face  the  Nation." 

As  he  always  is,  Senator  I=\'lericht 
was  insightful,  cogent,  and  concise  as  he 
responded  to  his  questioners,  and  I  think 
his  commer.ts  deserve  the  attention  of  his 
colleagues. 

I,  therefore,  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tramcript  of  the  telecast  be 
printed  in  the  Recorc. 

There  beins?  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl'ie 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Face  the  Nation':    as  Broadcast  Over  the 

CBS   Television   Network   and   the   CBS 

Radio  Network,  Sunday,   July   5.    1970 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Fulbright,  President 
Nixon  last  week  compared  the  Cambodian 
action  with  Stalingrad  and  the  Invasion  of 
Normandy — decisive  battles  of  World  War  II. 

Do  yousee  It  In  that  kind  of  light? 

Senator  Pttlbhicht.  No,  I'm  afraid  I  do  not. 

There  really  wasn't  any  battle  In  that  sense. 
It  was  an  Incursion  which  I'm  afraid  now 
that  he  has  withdrawn  he  has  left  us  in  a 
much  more  vulnerable  and  exposed  position 
than  we  were  before. 

With  responsibilities  that  can  be  much 
greater,  that  Is  the  support  of  Thai  troops, 
the  Vietnamese  activities  and  It  has  spread — 
the  occupation — the  area  occupied  by  the 
Communists  is  far  greater  than  it  was  before. 

I  don't  think  that  at  all. 

Announcer.  From  CBS  Washington  In 
Color,  "Face  The  Nation"  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  Interview  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Demo- 
crat of  Arkansas. 

Senator  Fulbright  will  be  questioned  by 
CBS  News  Diplomatic  Correspondent  Marvin 
Kalb.  Neil  MacNell  Chief  Congressional  Cor- 
respondent of  Time  Magazine  and  CBS  News 
Correspondent.  George  Herman. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Fulbright  in  that 
same  question  and  answer  period  with  the 
President  on  television,  Mr.  Nixon  under 
questioning  refused  to  commit  himself  to  the 
final  statement  that  we  would  never  go  back 
Into  Cambodia. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Senate  or  the  Con- 
gress can  and  should  take  some  action  to 
nail  that  down? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  the  Cooper- 
Church    Amendment    assuming    It    can    be 


passed  into  law  would  be  the  best  restraint 
that  I  can  think  of  In  that  It  would  make  It 
Illegal  to  spend  money  to  do  it. 

But  I  ;xgree  that  the  Executive  in  recenL 
years  has  shown  a  disposition  to  ignore  the 
Cousutuilon  as  well  as  the  expression  of  the 
wiU  by  the  Cwngres.=;. 

And  it  Is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make 
our  Constitutional  system  work  unless  each 
of  the  branches  has  respect  for  the  other  and 
it  followed  tiie  traditions  of  respecting  the 
other's  capacity. 

If  it  comes  to  where  you  have  to — where 
It's  a  matter  of  enforcement,  obviously  the 
Executive  Branch  can  overrule  both  of  the 
others  because  they  control  the  Army  and 
the  Armed  Forces  and  If  It  comes  to  that  It 
means  the  compiette  loss  of  your  constitu- 
tional democracy. 

I  don't  expect  It  to  come  to  that  but  I  do 
think  that  the  Church-Cocper  Resolution — 
that  Is  the  Amendment  to  the  Arms  Sales  Bill 
If  It  Is  respected  would  prevent  the  President 
going  back  Int  >  Cambodia. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Senator,  in  public  relations 
terms,  in  terms  of  the  popularity  poll,  how 
do  you  argue  with  the  success  as  President 
Nixon  has  called  It  of  the  Cambodian  mill-    . 
tary  venture?  ^ 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  this  is  what  we 
were  speaking  of  earlier. 

The  television  has  given  the  President  al- 
most an  exclusive  access  to  the  minds  of  the 
public  of  this  country.  I  mean  it  1.5  not  that 
this  program  won't  have  some  viewers  but 
there  is  no  program  that  compares  to  prime 
time  with  a  Presidential  address— there  just 
isn't  anything  comparable  to  it. 

And  he  can  tell  them  these  stories  about 
the  sticcess  which  I  think  have  no  founda- 
tion and  there  Is  no  way  really  to  enlighten 
them.  That's  why  you  get  these  polls  that 
h.ive  no  relation  to  reality. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Senator,  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed a  nev.-  Ambassador  to  the  Paris  Peace 
Tal'Ks.  .Amb.assador  David  Bruce. 

Do  you  believe  that  this  new  Ambassador 
will  be  able  to  break  the  negotiating  deadlock 
in  Paris? 

Senator  Ft-LBRicHT.  He's  a  very  flne  man. 
I've  known  him  many  years  as  everyone  has 
in  Government  and  lie  couldn't  have  picked 
a  better  man. 

But  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can  do  any- 
thing in  Paris  without  a  change  In  the  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  our  Government- 
Mr.  K.\LB.  What  kind  rf  change.  Senator? 

Senator  Fi'lbricht.  The  acceptance  of 
terms  for  the  settlement  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  enemy  wiilch  means  in  my 
view  that  then  you  would  have  to  let  the 
present  Govermnent  of  Viet  Nam  re-establish 
its  basis  with  an  open  election  which  is  not 
supervised  and  controlled  by  us  or  by  them. 

Some  form  of  a  free  election  there  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  other  side.  The 
enemy  accepted  that  principal  in  1954.  I  am 
not  stu-e  they  would  now  but  w^e've  never 
really  offered  it. 

We've  never  offered  It.  We've  used  words 
sounding  like  that  but  they  always  were 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  the  present 
Government  In  South  Viet  Nam  continuing 
to  govern. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Senator,  If  that  is  so.  what 
purpose  do  the  Paris  Peace  talks  have  at  this 
point  without  such  a  change  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Is  it  merely  window  dressing? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  I've  always  had 
the  hopes  that  there  would  be  a  change  In 
our  attitude.  I've  hoped — the  main  things 
we  do  In  the  Congress  or  try — that  Is,  I  do  and 
my  colleagues — to  try  to  persuade  the  pre- 
vious Administration  and  this  Administra- 
tion that  this  war  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  this 
country. 

That  we  are  sacrificing  our  own  people  and 
the  Interests  of  our   own   country  for   this 


illusion  abc>ut  the  interest.s  of  bringing  free 
elections  to  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam- 
is  the  current  words  they  use,  which  I  don't 
think  really  are  the  real  reasons,  but  I  think 
that  this  w.ir  is  in  the  interest  of  and  en- 
hances the  Communist  people,  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese. 

I  think  in  the  light  of  history  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  confidence  of  most  of  the 
world  Including  ourselves  in  our  own  .svb- 
tem — in  our  owti  maturity  and  jud^-Pient  lias 
been  greatly  undermined  by  this  adventure. 

The  European  countries — countries  all 
over  the  world  are  losing  confidence  In  our 
Judgment.  This  is  a  very  serious  thing  and 
at  the  same  time  our  influence  is  diminish- 
ing and  here  at  home  where  our  whole  society 
is  deteriorating. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator,  you  said  a  moment 
ago  that  the  balance  has  shifted,  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  much  weight  because  of  his  abil- 
ity to  go  to  the  people. 

But  how  about  a  United  States  Senate' 
Now  the  United  States  Senate  has  been  de- 
bating for  some  time  where  to  go.  what  to  do 
in  Cambodia  and  Viet  Nam  and  it's  hardly 
o6me  to  a  straight,  clear  decision  of  any  kind 
-yet. 

.renator  FuLB.niGHT.  Well,  we  had  two  very 
satisfactory  votes.  You  understand  the  na- 
ture of  democracy  which  we  profess  a  belief 
la,  although  we  don't  practice  it  particula.'ly 
in  many  ways. 

But,  we  believe  in  it;  I  believe  in  It.  And 
we  had  two  votes  within  the  last  two  weeks 
that  did  show  In  my  view  a  very  slight 
majority  against  the  Cambodian  adventure. 

This  Is  quite — well,  and  Vietnam.  I 
wouldn't  restrict  It  to  Cambodia.  Cambodia 
was  the  occasion  for  the  votes,  but  I  think  1: 
reflects  their  views  about  the  Vietnam  adven- 
ture as  a  whole.  They  are  realizing  what  It's 
doing  to  our  country. 

Now.  when  a  majority  makes  that  decision. 
I  think  It's  significant.  But  there  is  very, 
very  limited  way  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

And  with  the  use  of  television  you  create 
what  used  to  be  called  the  "Cult  of  the  Per- 
sonality." And  the  whole  dignity  and  for- 
tunes of  the  great  country  of  200  m.Uion 
seems  to  be  focused  and  Is  typified  by  this 
one  Individual,  and  he  becomes  a  kind  of 
revival  of  the  eld  Gods  of  the  medieval  and 
ancient  days. 

And  peopU— I  get  these  letters,  we  get 
hundreds  of  them;  stand  behind  the  Presi- 
dent, as  if  he  was  Infallible. 

And  yet — especially  In  foreign  relations. 
Tliey  don't  do  that  with  regard  to  domestic 
relations. 

Take  the  overriding  of  the  veto  on  Hlll- 
Burton.  But  In  foreign  relations  It's  another 
matter.  He  represents  the  whole  mystique  of 
the  nation  In  foreign  affairs  and  it  Is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  present  any  contrary  view 
without  appearing  to  be  well,  disloyal. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Senator,  perhaps  in  this  con- 
nection, the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  is  sharply  critical  of  you,  of  Am- 
bassadors Harrlman  and  Vance  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  people — number  of  other  Sen- 
ators, In  fact  and  you  speak  about  the 
American  society  deteriorating  at  this  point. 

Do  vou  link  the  two — this  kind  of  attack 
with  an  overall  fear  that  you  have  about 
the  course  of  American  life  at  this  point? 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  certainly  do. 

I  think  that  the  Vice  President's  attacks 
are  a  symptom  of  a  malaise  in  this  country 
that  is  very  serious.  It's  a  revival  of  some- 
thing like  occurred  under — when  Senator 
McCarthy  from  Wisconsin  was  in  the 
Senate. 

The  difference  Is  that  this  man  speaks  for 
the  Administration  which  Is  the  whole  pow- 
er of  the  nation  and  Is  a  very  dangerous— 
Is  a  much  more  dangerous  thing. 

Senator  McCarthy  didn't  have  any  power 
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rn  actually  do  anything  to  anybody  other 
than  talk  about  them  and  he  could  ruin  their 
reoutation  but  he  couldn't— didn't  have  the 
actual  power  of  the  State  behind  him. 

This  man  may  have — at  least  he  intiml- 
dateo  peonle.  I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt 
about  he  intimidates.  He  Inspires  other  peo- 
ple to  racfical  actions. 

I  think  these  outbursts  of  threats  through 
letters  and  telephone  messages  Is  an  out- 
growih  of  this  kind  of  a  spirit. 

Mr  Herman.  You're  speaking  of  threats 
against  your  life  and  the  lives  of  other 
Senators? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well  and  others.  Im 
not  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Herman.  What  happens  when  In  your 
m'nd'  Sen.itor  Fulbright,  when  the  Vice 
President  or  anybody  else  speaks  out  and 
denounces  Averell  Harrlman  and  Cyrus 
Vance,  Implies  that  they  sold  out  for  a  pair 
of  horses  from  Stalin  and  so  forth. 

Why  does  the  United  States  Senate  not 
speak  out  in  some  public  way  to — Lf  you  feel 
this  way— to  defend  him? 

Senator  Fttlbright.  Defend  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Herman.  No,  No,  sir.  Mr.  Hajriman, 
Mr.  Vance  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Oh,  well  many  people 
have. 

But  they  have,  of  course  everyone  has 
enough  job  to  defend  himself,  I  mean  on 
programs  such  as  this  whenever  the  occasion 
Is  proper  why  I  would.  I  think  it's  disgrace- 
ful for  these  people  to  be  subjected  to  this 
kind  of  criticism  by  an  upstart  man  who  has 
no  standing  really  In  this  country  comparable 
to  the  men  he  Is  criticizing. 

And  he's  not  entitled  to  it.  But  what  does 
one  do  about  It? 

It's  the  same  way  with  Joe  McCarthy. 
When  we  finally  censured  him,  of  course,  in 
that  case  but  being  a  member  of  the  Senate 
and  as  I  said,  he  didn't  have  the  power  and 
didn't  represent  the  power  that  this  man 
does. 

This  Is  a  very  dangerous  development  in 
aiT  view  of  having  a  leading  member  of  the 
Executive  Branch  take  up  this  kind  of 
action. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Senator,  I'd  like  to  turn  you 
back  to  the  Senate's  powers  and  the  Con- 
gressional war  powers. 

President  Nixon  has  said  he  does  not  rely 
on  the  Gu'f  uf  Tonkin  ResoUrion  to  continue 
war  in  Viet  Nam:  that  he  Instead  depends 
on  his  Constitutional  right  and  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  American  troops. 

If  that  is  so.  since  he  also  has  the  righ- 
to a.'aign  military  troops,  doesn't  he  under 
this  theory  have  a  general  power  to  make  war 
where  he  thinks  it  necessary? 

Senator  FuLsaicHT.  Well.  Mr.  MacNeil.  we 
don't  accept  this  at  all. 

I  mean  this  is  a  theory  which  I  think  is 
strictly  against  the  Constitution  and  it  is 
most  unusual  for  a  so-called  strict  coiistruc- 
tionist  to  adopt  this  new  idea  that  cur  Con- 
stitution Is  obsolete  and  the  President  has 
the  Inherent  power  to  do  as  he  please.s. 

This  is  part.  I  think  of  the  Illusion  that 
grows  out  what  I  said  the  "Cult  of  the  Per- 
sonality" which  is  when  he  gets  polls  that 
.'■ay  they  support  everything  he  does  over  the 
Congress  and  everything  else— it  gives  peo- 
ple the  illusion  of  grandeur  and  It's  co;.-.- 
pleteiy  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Herman,  Didn't  you  just  approve 

Senator  Fuibright.  This  is  very  significant 
in  my  view. 

Let  me  say  one  thing.  This  is  significant. 
The  effort  of  the  Senate  to  re-establish  a 
balance  is  what  I  said  I  took  some  pleas- 
ure in. 

There's  not  many  things  these  days  that 
I  think  are  very,  very  beneficial  or  encourag- 
ing but  these  votes  are  in  that  the  Senate  Is 
re-establishing  beginning  with  the  commit- 
ments ."-esolution   and    then   these   votes — is 


re-establishing  its  traditional  and  constitu- 
tional role  and  I  think  it  Is  of  some  signifi- 
cance that  we  do  not  accept  the  Presidential 
Interpretation  that  as  Commander-in-Chief 
he  has  all  these  powers. 

Mr.  Herman.  But  didn't  you  just  approve 
,ai  .'Vmendment.  actually  as  the  Cocj)er 
Church  Aniendment  was  finally  amended. 

It  says  that  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  impugn  the  Constitutional 
power  of  the  President,  etc.  etc. 

Senator    Fulbright.   Well.- 

Mr.  Herman.  According  the  exercise  of  that 
power  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  United  States  troops  any- 
where. 

Senator  Flt.bright.  Well,  what  does  tlie 
next  sentence  say?  It  says  It  doesn't  impugn 
the  right  of  the  Congress  either. 

That  was  an  exercise  in  futility  brought 
upon  by  the — the  second  Byrd  Amendment 
— we  defeated  the  first  Byrd  Amendment  and 
It  was  an  oufand  out  straight  vote. 

We  defeated  It  from  52  to  47  as  I  recall 
it  and  It  was  what  I  thought  a  significant 
vote. 

But  Senator  Byrd  Is  a  very  admirable  Sen- 
ator. Everyone — he  has  great  personal  al- 
legiance and  he  was  determined  to  have  a 
Byrd  Amendment  and  they  got  the  Byrd 
Amendment  on  there  that  is  simply  a  recita- 
tion of  language  which  people  can  read  into 
it^ — 

I  did  everything  I  could  to  prevent  it  and 
defeat  It  but  then  we  had  on  the  happy  cir- 
cumstance of  having  put  that  In,  you  put 
in  on  top  of  it  the  same  kind  of  language  of 
the  Congress  so  I  think  that  both  of  them 
were  meaningless. 

Mr.  Herma.n,  Well,  it  simply  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  .^aying  here  that  you  do  not 
accept  this  right  of  the  President  and  yet  the 
Senate  simply  accepted  an  Amendment 

Senator  Fulbright.  No.  No.  What  do  you 
read  into  tha^^  That   language  means 

Mr.  Herman.  He  can  protect  the  lives  of 
.American  troops  wherever  they  may  be  de- 
ployed In  the  world. 

Senator  Fulbright,  Tliere's  a  big  question 
of  his  right  to  deploy  them  In  other  places — 
wherever  they  be — wherever  they  are  he  does 
liave  a  right  to  protect  them. 

He  certainly  isn't  supposed  to  go  off  i.nri 
leave  the.m  but  that  doesn't  mean  he  has  a 
right  to  declare  war  and  to  take  them  wher- 
ever he  likes. 

The  Congress  can  control  this  If  It  will. 
It  has — you  see  It  did  pass  the  Tonkin  res- 
olution; however  wrong  It  was  and  however 
deceitful  the  President — that  Administration 
was  nevertheless  it  passed. 

While  I  maintain  It  was  obtained  by  fraud 
nevertheless  it  was  obtained  and  there  It 
stood  as  an  authority  or  a  purported  author- 
ity by  the  Congress  to  conduct  the  war. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Senator? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kalb.  On  another  subject  if  we  might — 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  confess.  ConstltuMcn 
is  a  little  complicated  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. It  takes  forever — 

Mr.  Kalb.  The  President  and  many  high 
White  House  officials  in  the  past  week  have 
expressed  a  new  sense  of  alarm  about  a 
Russian  military  build  up  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  fact  the  President  said  that  he  consid- 
ered the  Middle  East  more  dangerous  than 
Viet  Nam 

Do  you  share  the  sen.se  of  alarm? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  yes,  it's  an  ex- 
plosive situation. 

I  don't  think  It's  more  dangerous  than 
Viet  Nam.  There's  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  t'ne  future  of  our  country  than  Viet  Nam 
because  of  what  It's  doing  here  at  home  in  my 
view. 

But  I  think  that  the  Russians — I  am  sure 
and  other  people,  too.  are  becoming  much 
more  concerned  about  the  course  of  events, 
the  apparent  neglect  of  SALT  talks  which  so 
many  people  had  hopes  In. 


Our  refusal,  as  1  understand  it  although 
this  Is  all  kept  secret  and  nobody  really 
knows  what  Is  going  on— -our  reftisal  to  come 
to  any  agreement  for  example  on  ABM  where 
there  were  some  teniative  reports  that  I 
am  not  sure  are  correct  that  the  Rus-sians 
offered  to  abandon  the  ABM  or  not  go  for- 
ward with  the  ABM  and  we  refused.  In  fact, 
we  apparently  have  made  no  progress  yet 

And  I  noticed  the  other  night  the  Presi- 
dent didn  t  mention  any  S.\LT  talks  at  all  in 
this  hour  long.  I  believe  It  was,  along  with 
three  men — it's  amazing  that  this  which — 
this  activity  to  which  we  attach  so  much 
b.gnlficance  onlv  a  few  months  ago  now  is 
apparently  just"  forgotten  and  shelved  on 
the  back  shelf. 

All  of  this  leads  to  a  general  apprehension. 
I  think  that  the  cold  war  Is  heating  up  and 
13  getting  more  dangeroiis  and  I  think  in  that 
sen.se  th.c  President  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Senator,  do  you  think — do 
you  believe  the  President  when  he  states  that 
iie  does  in  fact  intend  to  end  the  Viet  Nam 
war— to  pull  it  down  or  are  you  of  the  school 
that   believes   he  still   wants   to  defeat   the 

enemv? 

Senator  Fulbright.  This  was  brought  up.  as 
vou  know— we've  noticed  It  before  It's  very 
hard  to  taring  this  home  1  dont  question  his 
sincerity. 

As  I  remember  in  that  famous  football 
game  between  Texas  and  Arkansas.  I  never 
did  think  that  the  coach  of  .Arkansas  in- 
tei.ded  to  lose  th.at  game  He  wanted  to  win 
taut  he  made  the  wrong  call. 

I  think  the  President  wants  to  win— he 
wants  to  have  a  very  reputable  and  satls- 
factorv  settlement  of  the  war. 

I  think  he  makes  the  wrong  call.  I  think 
the  means  he's  adopted  called  Vietnamiza- 
'lon  and  invasion  of  Cambodia  is  absolutely 
the  WTong  way  to  go  atwut  to  achieve  his 
announced  purposes  and  — 

Mr.  Kalb.  What's  the  right  call? 

Mr.  MacNeil.   .Senator,  can  you— 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  right  call,  is  the 
wav  as  I've  mentioned  that  the  French  did 
it  when  they  were  faced  with  a  similar  situa- 
tion and  thev  went  to  Geneva. 

This  Is  as  near  a  signal,  the  right  play 
to  call  that  I  c.in  describe  and  it's  very  well 
known  at  least^-those  who've  looked  Into  it 
as  how  thev  did  i'. 

Mr  Herman  Did  vou  read  anything  Into 
the  President's  call  for  negotiations  It  was 
a  very  carefully  balanced  sentence- "in  Paris 
or  on  all  of  Indo  China"— one  part  of  the 
sentence  mentions  a  place  and  the  other 
mentions  all  of  Indochina  and  seems  to  Imply 
a  Geneva  Conference. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well  I  think  and  other 
people  have  suggested  a  Geneva  Conference 
and  It  would  be — reconvene  Geneva  Confer- 
ence—I mean  many  Senators  and  others  from 
time  to  time  have  recommended  It.  I  think 
even  the  President  at  some  time  has  said 
that  that  might  be  acceptable  but  the  Rus- 
sians and  British  have  not  and  particularly 
the  Ruisians  haven't  been  very  enthusiastic 
about  it— not  wanting  to  I  guess  take  the 
responsibility  for  It. 

At  least  until  the  terms  for— that  would 
give  some  prospect  for  success  have  been 
agreed  upon  and  such  terms  have  never  been 
approached.  I  don't  think, 

Mr.  Kalb.  Senator,  you  mentioned  before 
the  posslbllltv  of  heating  up  of  the  cold  war. 

I  wonder  what  you  really— what  are  you 
trvlng  to  get  at  there?  The  heating  up  of 
the  cold  war?  Do  you  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  one  hand  Is  talking  about  an 
effort  to  have  an  era  of  neaotlatlons- not 
an  era  of  confrontation.  And  it  would  seem 
to  be  at  least  on  the  face  of  it  dlametrl- 
callv  opposite  what  he  Intends. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  but  I  don't  wish 
at  anv  point  to  raise  any  question  about  his 
motives  or  his  sincerity- it's  only  his  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  means  that  he  seeks  to 
achieve  the  end  that  I  raise  questions  about. 
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And  I'm  sure  that  he's  ao  devoted  to  preserv- 
ing the  Integrity  or  this  country  that  I  am 
or  anybody  else-  ii  is  the  means  that  you 
choose  and  I  think  his  means  are  very  poorly 
adapted  for  that  and  oo  it  isn't  his  inten- 
tion. 

I'm  bound  to  say  in  liis  statements  there 
creeps  into  it  the  idea  of— that  we  are  still 
on  a  crusade  against  Communism  as  an 
ideology. 

Dean  Rusk  used  to  use  this  at  times  and  it 
shifted  on  to  a  further  obligation  of  a  treaty 
nature  and  others  of  giving  self-determina- 
tion to  South  'Viet  Nam. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  It  Snally  comes 
back,  I  think,  to — that  whether  he  admits  it 
or  not  that  he  is  determined  that  Commu- 
nism, as  such,  shall  not  prevail  in  South  V:ct 
Nam  luider  any  circumstances  even  If  it 
means  the  total  destruction  of  tills  country 
apparently. 

Mr.  M.\cNeil.  Senator,  what  role  do  you 
think  the  United  Suites  should  play  in  Asia? 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  all  Asia?  Something  in 
the  nature  oi  wtiat  the  British  have  been 
doing  with  Eas;    of  Suez— a  pull  back? 

Senator  Pi.lbp.ight.  Yes.  we  should  be  very 
friendly.  We'\e  had  no  previous  e.xperience 
there. 

And  it  is  very  late  in  the  game  to  start  a 
colonial  empire--!  mean,  that's  out  of  place 
now  and  out  of  fasliion. 

Tlie  policy  up  until  President  Johnson  or 
even  Kennedy  was  not  to  become  involved  on 

the  mainland  of  Asia — not  to 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Where  would  ycu  draw  tlie 
line? 

Senator  Fvlbric!!t.  Well,  the  most  fa.sh- 
lonable  I  think  the  best  known  is  Walter 
Lipmann's — what  does  he  call  it — Blue 
Water? 

That  we  have  our  bases  in  the  Pacific.  We 
have  the  largest  Navy  in  the  World  and 
that's  a  big  enough  line.  I  mean  maim.iin 
Htiwaii  and  Guam — we  have  them.  No  one's 
talking  about  giving  tiiem  up. 

But  really  the  idea  that  it's  a  vacuum  there 
and  unless  we  are  there,  the  Rus.sians  are 
there.  It  doesn't  appeal  to  me  as  a  factual 
matter.  This  is  an  illusion  developed  or  a 
theory  developed  by  the  colonial  powers  to 
Justify  their  occupation  of  countries  that 
ha'.e  a  longer  history  than  we  have. 

These  countries  are  quite  able  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  my  view  without  destruc- 
tion such  as  we  are  wrecking  now  upon 
Cambodia. 

I   think   it's   a   terrible    thing   to   destroy 
these  little  countries  with  modern  fire  pov,er 
and  Napalm— it  seems  to  me  as  inexcusable- 
Mr.  Herm.an.  Senator,  I  hate  to  keep  skip- 
ping around  like  this  but  I  think  we  left  part 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  question  unanswered 
There   has   been   a   rash   of  stories   saying 
that   tiie  Administration   hopes  to  get  Rus- 
sian   pilots    actually    flying    planes    out    of 
Egypt  by  diplomatic  action. 
What  do  you  think? 

Senator  FfLBRicHT.  Well  I  would  hope  we 
could 

Mr.  Hermax.  "Vou  think  it's  possible? 
Senator  Fvlbricht.  I  think  that — I'm  not 
sure  you  can  solve  these  problems  one  by 
one  or  Just  without  again  having  a  little  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  yotir  overall  prob- 
lems. 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  to 
me  IS  SALT  tallts.  SALT  was  supposed  to  be 
central  to  this.  This  is  the  Arms  race  be- 
tween the  two  super  powers. 

Now  If  you  aren't  really  Interested  In 
this — this  carries  a  meaning  all  around  the 
world,  doesn't  it. 

I'm  not  saying  all  should  be  solved  at  one 
time  because  It's  too  complicated  to  put 
them  all  in  one  package  and  solve  them. 

It's  the  attitude  you  have  toward  these 
problems  and  e.specially  the  attitude  the 
Russians  have  toward  us  and  vice  versa 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  if  the  question  of  the 
Soviet  pilots  Is  going  to  be  solved  as  a  single 


problem,  what  do  we  have  to  negotiate  with? 
What  pressures?  What  exchanges?  'What  can 
we  do  to  negotiate  them  out? 

Senator  Pvlbbight.  Well,  it's  the  danger, 
of  course,  of  it  becoming  a  ccnflagratlon. 

I  don't  think  that  the  Russians  want  to 
have  a  conflagration  with  us  or  a  showdown 
or  a  nuclear  war.  if  yoti  like. 

But  I'm  sure — what  distresses  me  Is  that 
my  own  country  is  so  reluctant,  apparently, 
to  make  an  agreement  In  the  arms  race. 

You  know  what  the  Senate  went  through 
last  year  on  the  ABM. 

This  year  we  passed  resolution  211,  Intro- 
duced, If  ycu  remember  by  Mr.  Brooke  and 
then  amended  which  said  no  further  de- 
ployment of  offensive  or  defensive  weapons. 
It  was  76  to  six.  or  something  like  that 
and  the  Administration  apparently  pays  no 
attention  whatever  to  this. 

It  was  intended  to  stop  the  deployment  of 
MIRV  If  possible  and  other  things  to  make  it 
easier  to  approach  agreements  in  SALT. 

Nothing  h.is  happened.  It  is  so  relegated  to 

the  back  burner  that  the  President  doesn't 

even  mention  it  in  an  hour  long  broadcast. 

Mr.  Kalb    Senator,  in  fairness,  he  wasn't 

really  asked  abotit  It. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well  here  were  3  of  the 
most  sophisticated  men  on  television.  Why 
didn'u  they  ask  him  about  it  If  they  thought 

there  was  anything  going  on 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  let  me  turn  it  around. 
Do  you   think  that  the  lack  of  publicity 
means    that   nothing   is   happening   at   the 
SALT  talks? 
Senator  Fulbright.  I  think  so. 
They  are  very  secretive  about  it  and  they 

won't  say 

Mr.  Herman.  Couldn't  that  be  a  sign  of 
progress? 

Senator  Fulbright.  And  the  other  thing 
that  bothers  nie  is  their  insistence  upon  con- 
tinuing with  ABM.  I  mean  the  absolute 
negative  attitude  they  take  toward  the  Con- 
gress' effort  In  trying  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  the.se  most  extravagant  programs. 

Now,  they  veto  a  Bill  like  Hill-Burton  but 
insist  upon  SSTs,  upon  ABMs,  upon  all  these 
aircraft  carriers  and  so  on,  indicating  an 
attitude  on  their  part  that  they  really  have 
no  confidence  whatever  in  arms  control  or 
even  desire  It. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Secretary  Rogers  said  that  there 
has  been  progress  in  the  SALT  talks  and  he 
said  that  he  would  look  forward  to  some  kind 
of  agreement — he  hopes  comprehensive  but 
perhap.s  within  a  year.  He  has  said  that. 

Senator  FiLBRiiiHT.  Within  a  year — it's 
always  a  year  or  two  years  or  three  years.  I 
mean  I  don't  think  you  can  wait  this  long 
with  things  moving  as  they  are — our  own 
economy — I  don't  want  to  bring  It  all  up. 
But  you  know  such  things  as  the  Penn 
Central  bankruptcy — the  largest  railroad  or- 
ganization in  America.  These  are  serious 
things  going  on  here  at  home. 

I  didn't  come  here  to 

Mr.  Kalb.  You  think  the  economic  issue 
may  be  the  dominant  Issue  in  the  campaign 
this  year? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Apparently  you  can't 
reason,  so  that  may  be  the  only  thing. 

As  one  of  our  witnesses  said  the  other  day 
if  they  won't  listen  to  reason  maybe  a  de- 
pression is  the  only  thing  that  is  going  to 
bring  us  to  our  senses 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Senator,  back  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  do  you  think  the  United  States  has 
a  commitment  or  should  have  a  commitment 
to  Israel — to  Its  territorial  Integrity? 

Senator  FrLBRioHx  We  have  no  formal 
commitment — no  treaty  or  otherwise.  The 
commitment  Is  the  tremendous  respect  that 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  have  for  the  Israeli 
and  the  Jewish  race  in  general  and  the  tre- 
mendous number  we  have  and  some  of  the 
best  citizens  we  have  In  this  country  as  a 
practical  matter,  leaving  out  commitment  is 
a  bad  word  for  that. 

I   mean,   if  you  say,   will   we  go   to  great 


lengths  to  assist  and  protect  Israel  we  wu; 
but  without  any  formal  commitment. 

That's  in  the  nature  of  our  country  atid 
the  people  who  live  in  it  and  the  respect 
that  they  have  for  the  Israelis, 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator,  we  have  about  15 
seconds  left. 

Now  that  the  recall  movement  against  you 
has  failed  in  Arkansas,  do  you  feel  optimis- 
tic about  your  re-election .' 

Senator  Fulbright.  Oh,  that's  too  far  of! 
and  that's  4  years  off  but  the  people— I-, e 
always  felt  there  were  very  discriminating 
people  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Herman.  And  the  time  has  discrimi- 
nated against  us. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us 
here  today  on  Face  The  Nation. 

Announcer.  Today,  en  Face  tiie  Natior., 
tlie  Clialrman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Reia- 
tlons  Committee,  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
bright, Democrat  of  Arkansas,  was  inter- 
viewed by  CBS  News  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ent Marvin  Kalb;  Neil  MacNeil,  Chief  Con- 
gressional Correspondent  of  Time  Magazine: 
and  CBS  News  Correspondent  George  Her- 
nia n. 

Next  week,  another  prominent  figure  in 
the  news  will  Pace  the  Nation. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  GREECE  STILL  AN 
ISSUE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
on  Monday,  June  29.  on  my  amendment 
to  prohibit  further  miUtary  assistance  to 
Greece  reveals  growing  senatorial  sup- 
port for  this  position.  'Wlien  the  issue  was 
debated  last  December  some  Senators 
voted  to  sustain  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  without  necessarily  con.'^ider- 
ing  such  a  course  to  be  desirable.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  other  Senators  who 
voted  to  delete  a  similar  provision  last 
December  have  now  actively  joii:ed  those 
who  believe  that  some  gesture  of  U.S. 
disapproval  of  the  practices  of  the  pres- 
ent Greek  regime  is  not  only  de.=irable. 
but  necessary.  As  a  July  1  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  stated : 

President  Nixon  will  make  a  mistake  li  he 
interprets  the  Senate's  narrow  rejection  of 
an  arms  embargo  against  Greece  as  a  siena! 
for  a  full-scale  resumption  of  military  aid  to 
the  Athens  junta. 

As  the  Times  editorial  suggest.';,  the 
only  possible  reason  for  our  present  lolicy 
is  the  expanded  Soviet  presence  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  I  was  consciou.s 
of  this  increased  danger  when  I  offered 
my  amendment.  I  believe  that  our  pres- 
ent policy  adds  to  our  vulnerability  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  threatens  the  effec- 
tiveness of  NATO.  As  was  stated  by  the 
Times  editorial : 

In  its  own  Interest  the  United  States  can- 
not ignore  these  expressions  of  outrage  by  it."- 
European  friends  and  allies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  supporting  my  amendment,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  1,  1970] 
Arms  for  the  Colonels 

President  Nixon  will  make  a  mistake  If  he 
interprets  the  Senate's  narrow  rejection  of 
an  arms  embargo  against  Greece  as  a  signal 
for  full-scale  resumntion  of  military  aid  to 
the   Athens  Junta,  Some  Sena'ors  probably 
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voted  aeainst  Senator  Hartke's  ban  on  arms 
bales  only  because  they  were  unwilling  to  tie 
the  President's  hands  on  a  security  matter. 
not  because  they  wanted  to  help  entrench  the 
Papadopouloo  regime, 

A  case  of  sorts  can  be  made  for  resuming 
the  shipment  of  major  mlUtary  items  to 
Greece,  but  unfortunately  the  Administra- 
tion never  puts  it  candidly.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  value  for  NATO  of  the  Greek 
armed  forces,  purged  long  ago  for  political 
reasons  of  nearly  all  their  experienced 
officers. 

The  case  is  simply  that  this  military  hard- 
ware for  the  colonels  may  help  preserve  for 
the  United  States  Navy  and  Air  Force  facili- 
ties in  Greece  needed  to  cope  with  an  ex- 
panded Soviet  presence  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Even  this  case  is  questionable,  however,  for 
It  presumes  that  the  colonels  will  remain  in 
power.  Although  they  have  survived  three 
years.  Colonel  Papadopoulos  and  his  liench- 
iiien  are  not  yet  secure  enough  even  to  lift 
tlie  s:ate  of  siege  and  put  their  own  authori- 
tarian ccnstitution  fully  into  effect.  Appeas- 
ing the  colonels  with  military  hardware  now 
may  actually  imperii  the  future  use  of  those 
air  and  naval  facilities  under  a  successor 
Government. 

.Another  serious  aspect  of  continued  ap- 
peasement Is  that  it  pits  the  United  States 
against  a  rising  tide  of  hostility  to  the  Athens 
regime  in  Western  Europe.  Greece  quit  the 
Council  of  Europe  to  avoid  expulsion.  A  Euro- 
pean Commission  found  the  Junta  guilty  of 
flagrant  violations  of  the  European  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights.  The  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  is  reconsidering  customs 
and  tariff  concessions  gran-^ed  to  Greece 
"because  of  the  repeated  offenses  against 
human  and  civic  rights." 

In  its  own  interest  the  United  States  can- 
not ignore  these  expressions  of  outrage  by 
its  European  friends  and  allies.  The  Admin- 
istration must  weigh  them  carefully  against 
the  presumed  short-run  advantages  of  large- 
scale  military  aid  for  the  colonels  and  an 
eight-vote  "victory"  in  the  Senate  against  an 
arms  embargo. 

Ban  Arms  Sales  to  Greece 

The  United  States  ought  to  have  learned 
by  now  that  often  the  major  effect  of  selling 
or  giving  arms  to  dictators  is  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  their  own  people  to  get  rid  of 
them.  But  most  dictators  are  generals,  or 
perhaps  colonels,  and  the  Pentagon  easily 
convinces  itself  that  these  officers  are  sound 
fellows  and  mighty  bulwarks  against  Com- 
munism, and  that  American  interest  requires 
arming  them. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  books  forbidding 
military  guarantees  or  sales  of  arms  to  "mili- 
tary dictators"  who  "deny  social  progress  to 
their  own  people."  But  that  doesn't  seem  to 
stop  arms  sales.  So  the  foreign  military  sales 
authorization  bill  now  before  the  Senate  adds 
a  prohibition  of  arms  sales  to  military  dicta- 
tors who  "deny  the  growth  of  fundamental 
rights"  to  their  own  people. 

This  is  pretty  cloudy  language,  too,  so 
Senator  Vance  Hartke  (bem.,  Ind,)  is  spon- 
soring a  ban  against  arms  sales  to  the  pres- 
ent Greek  government,  which  consists  of  a 
junta  of  colonels  who  seized  power  to  pre- 
vent an  election  which  they  feared  would 
elect  a  government  they  distrusted. 

The  colonels  took  off  their  uniforms  and 
act  as  civilians  now — but  they  suppress  pub- 
He  criticism  and  Jail  and  torture  political 
opponents.  They  got  Greece  kicked  out  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  critlcli'ed  In  the  NATO 
foreign  ministers  council. 

The  United  States  did  prohibit  major  arms 
sales  (not  small  armsi  to  Greece  after  this 
coup,  suspended  the  ban  for  a  time  after  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Is  re- 
ported to  be  planning  to  drop  it  now.  (The 
Pentagon  denies  the  report.) 
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The  Senate  won't  get  to  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment until  It  completes  action  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  to  the  same  bill, 
to  restrict  future  U.S.  military  activities  in 
Cambodia.  Administration  supporters  are 
stalling  with  amendments  and  talk,  so  the 
Hartke  amendment  will  have  to  wait. 

Hartke  is  right.  The  Greek  Junta  of  colonels 
Is  more  than  strong  enough  already. 


DR.  GEORGE  JAMES:   THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  HEALTH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago.  Dr.  George  James,  president 
of  the  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  of 
New  York  and  dean  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
Medical  School,  delivered  a  major  ad- 
dress to  the  Conference  on  Medicine 
and  the  Fedeial  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  James  called  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  preventive  medi- 
cine activities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  he  sug,:iesttd  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  cooperation  among  the 
concerned  Federal  agencies  could  be 
improved. 

I  share  Dr.  James'  belief  that  an  in- 
crease in  pieveniive  medicine  is  vital  to 
the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  Of  course,  cura- 
tive medicine,  long  the  ma.ior  thrust  of 
our  Nation's  health  community,  will 
continue  to  be  important,  but  only  by 
increasing  our  preventive  efforts  can  we 
take  the  great  strides  we  need  to  bring 
adequate  health  care  to  our  citizens, 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Dr. 
James'  address  wi]]  be  of  interest  to  all 
of  us  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
health  care  in  America.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   Struggle   For   Health 
(By  George  James,  M.D.) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  program  commirtee,  specifically 
that  of  Dr.  Lorin  Kerr,  to  be  your  banquet 
speaker  this  evening.  In  asking  me  to  come 
Dr.  Kerr  indicated  that  you  were  not  seek- 
ing an  expert  on  the  health  of  the  coal 
miner  or  on  the  struggles  which  led  up  to 
the  final  passage  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  In  this  re- 
spect. Dr.  Kerr  certainly  did  his  job  success- 
fully. This,  therefore,  has  been  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  learn  a  great  deal  about 
the  problems  of  the  health  of  the  coal  miner 
and  the  very  fascinating  story  of  the  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969 

Last  year  at  Consol  No.  9  in  West  'Virginia, 
a  modern,  "safe"  mine,  78  coal  miners  were 
trapped  and  killed  below  ground  in  one  of 
the  most  volcanic  eruptions  of  explosion 
and  fire  in  the  memory  of  federal  mine  in- 
spectors. At  this  "safe"  mine,  the  daily 
methane  emission  was  eight  million  cubic 
feet,  enough  to  supply  the  heating  and 
cooking  needs  of  a  small  city  if  it  were  cap- 
tured and  sold. 

In  the  100  years  that  partial  records  of 
fatal  mine  accidents  have  been  kept,  more 
than  120.000  men  have  died  violently  In  coal 
mines,  an  average  of  100  every  month  for  a 
century.  This  total  does  not  include  those 
who  died  of  what  passes  for  "natural  causes  " 
In  work  that  is  notoriously  hazardous  to 
health  as  it  is  to  life  and  limb.  The  "nat- 
ural" death  rate  of  miners  is  eight  times 
that  of  workers  in  any  other  major  indus- 
trial occupation.  The  hazard  of  black  lung, 
as  the  coal   industry  and  physicians  In  its 


employ  constantly  point  out.  Is  as  yet  a 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  uncertain 
threat  to  life.  It  was  real  enouKh  however, 
to  cause  over  30  000  West  Virginia  miners  to 
engage  in  wildcat  strikes  to  demand  that  the 
State  Legislature  Include  black  lung  in  the 
list  of  Injuries  and  diseases  for  which  the 
disabled  miners  are  eligible  to  collect  work- 
men's compensation  benefits. 

Studies  emanating  from  the  Pneumoco- 
niosis Research  Unit  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  have 
convincingly  established  that  coal  dust,  per 
se,  is  a  source  of  injury  to  the  lung.  It  Is  un- 
believable that  today  when  va.=t  sums  of 
money  are  spent  on  cardiac  and  lung  tran.'- 
plants,  hearings  are  still  being  held  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
coal  miners  from  coal  dust.  It  Is  disturbing 
that,  though  the  new  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  196r»  establishes 
what  Congress  considered  'adequate  stand- 
ards" for  the  mine.?  land  these  "adequate" 
standards  are  the  subject  of  much  debate  i, 
the  problem  of  enforcement  and,  therefore, 
prevention  still  has  not  been  solved  Some 
coal  miners  are  still  being  allowed  to  develop 
irreversible  pulmonary  disease  although  our 
knowledge  of  the  art  makes  us  fully  capable 
of  preventing  anthracosls  and  anthracosill- 
cosis. 

Tlie  new  Federal  code  of  health  and  safety 
regulations  for  the  nation's  150,000  coal 
miners  wa.s  a  historical  achievement,  but  for 
many  it  was  a  little  like  the  proverbial  lock- 
ing of  the  barn  door.  The  record  of  death  and 
injury  in  the  coal  mines  has  consistently 
been  the  worst  of  any  major  industry.  While 
safety  techniques  have  been  recommended  by 
engineers  since  the  first  terrible  disasters  in 
the  1870's.  mine  safety  cost.'=  money,  so  the 
industry  has  preached  the  dictum  that  coal 
mining  is  dangerous  business,  and  some 
deaths  are  Inevitable.  This,  of  cdurse,  need  no 
longer  be  the  case. 

The  new  .aw  Imposes  severe  regulations  on 
the  industry.  Inspections  on  the  most  gas- 
laden  explosive  mines  will  now  occur  once 
every  five  days  Instead  of  twice  a  year.  The 
health  and  safety  of  the  workers  will,  for  the 
first  time,  come  first  In  this  multi-million 
dollar  reform  the  most  expensive  pan  will 
probably  be  the  provi.-ion  for  reducing  the 
contamination  of  nunc  air  by  microscopic 
coal  dust— within  18  months— since  this  has 
recently  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
endemic  "black  lung  '. 

Unfortunately,  it  usually  takes  a  tragedy  to 
bring  about  corrective  measures,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  miners.  It  took  a  lifetime  of 
tragedies  Now  we  must  look  ahead  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  loss  of  more 
lives.  The  true  story  of  coal  Is  not  its  statis- 
tics— tons  and  carloadings  and  days  lost  in 
strikes.  The  tale  of  the  coal  miner  Is  as  full  of 
atrocities  and  evil  personalities  as  a  Charles 
Dickens  novel.  For  behind  the  .Appalachian 
coalfields,  miners  have  been  amcng  the  most 
systematically  exploited  and  expendable 
cla-sses  in  this  country.  The  giant  fans  used 
to  clear  the  air  of  methane  are  prey  to 
weather  conditions.  The  explosion  in  West 
Virginia  last  November  occurred  during  what 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  calls  the 
"explosion  season."  Every  fall  through  1967 
the  Journal  had  published  warnings  to  their 
Union  brothers  to  observe  special  precautioiia 
during  the  danger  season.  In  this  age  when 
men  walk  on  the  moon,  no  effective  research 
has  yet  been  done  on  such  meteorological  co- 
incidences which  the  Industry  terms 
"folklore". 

Disaster  prevention,  in  general,  has  been 
primitive  to  put  it  mildly.  At  every  level  of 
responsibility,  from  the  individual  miner  to 
government  groups,  death  and  dlsea.se  have 
been  viewed  with  horror,  yet  dismissed  with 
the  rationalization  that  "mining  is  hazard- 
ous and  people  will  die  underground".  As  a 
result  of  the  West  Virginia  disaster,  mine 
inspections  came  to  the  fore  and  it  is  possi- 
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b:e  that  we  have  at   last   begun  prevention 
methods  for  disaster. 

We  are  finally  beginning  to  learn  that  oc- 
cupational diseases  can  be  controlled  and. 
hopefully,  done  away  with  by  Improving  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  worker  and 
eventually  that  of  his  dependents.  It  is  this 
belief  that  has  prompted  our  Medical  Schools 
and  other  health  care  agencies  to  lay  new 
and  special  emphasi.s  on  the  environmental 
health  sciences.  The  health  of  the  worker  off 
the  Job  must  also  become  our  responsibility. 
We  must  find  ways  and  means  to  provide  a 
high  quality  of  medical  care  for  him  and  his 
family. 

Inacce,sslbll!ty  to  the  sys'eir.  Is  one  of  the 
major  contributors  to  the  "much-proclaimed 
health  care  crisis".  Dr.  StelnJeld  recently 
told  a  group  of  indu.strial  physicians.  Amer- 
ican industrial  plans  represent  a  "natural 
point  of  flrst  contact"  with  the  health  care 
system  for  the  employed  population,  and  he 
called  upon  member.':  of  the  Industrial  Medi- 
cal As-'ociation  to  design  health  care  systems 
that  Involve  the  work  place.  A  health  center 
at  the  work  place  would  have  a  very  high 
potential  for  being  u?ed  as  the  multipurpose 
primary  care  center  for  emphasizing  health 
promotion  and  preventive  medicine.  There 
would  be  opp^irtunities  for  using  ne".».-  he;ilth 
technologies  and  for  the  creation  of  new 
health  careers  for  p;.raprofe.-sionals.  Develop- 
ing such  health  care  programs.  Dr.  Steinfeld 
si\!d.  would  be  to  the  be^i  financial  and  pro- 
fessional interests  of  the  private  practitioner 
i.nd  occupational  physician  becaus<^  such  sys- 
tems would  function  as  stable  referral  and 
payments  sources. 

In  the  United  States  Increasing  citizen 
demands  for  health  care  accompanied  by 
sliarply  rising  hospital  costs,  drug  costs  and 
physicians'  fees  have  priced  even  marginal 
health  care  out  cf  the  reach  of  mfny  citizens. 
E-,en  the  cost  of  health  insurance  itself  has 
cfien  exceeded  the  ability  of  people  to  afr.:-rd 
it.  As  a  result,  labor  leaders,  doctors,  Con- 
gres.?men  and  even  businessmen  are  all  pro- 
posing health  insurance  plans  of  one  sort  or 
another.  There  will  be  no  early  soluticn. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  Is  a  real 
crisis  in  medical  care  In  this  country.  The 
problem  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  medi- 
cal care  has  become  increasingly  well  known. 
Stories  of  large  semi-urban  and  rural  areas 
devoid  of  all  local  medical  care  are  no  longer 
startling.  Communities  which  have  taken 
the  initiative  to  build  ofSce  and  treatment 
facilities  in  order  to  recruit  a  physician  have 
seen  these  fine  facilities  go  begging  month 
after  month.  Many  of  our  young  physicians 
wlio  have  undertaken  the  task  of  meeting 
the  physician  service  needs  of  such  am  area 
have  had  to  leave  when  their  wives  Insisted 
they  would  rather  have  a  live  husband  who  is 
making  a  less  spectacular  income  than  one 
whose  years  are  limited  because  he  is  working 
himself  to  death.  The  government  must  seek 
to  meet  the  rapidly  Increasing  cost  of  medical 
care  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  a  sharply 
rising  citizen  demand.  The  citizen  with  his 
increased  sophistication,  due  largely  to  an 
unprecedented  improvement  In  communica- 
tion, now  sees  the  large  amounts  of  care 
which  he  is  not  receiving,  and  which  he 
knows  can  be  made  available. 

It  is  clear  that  the  crisis  is  so  great,  its 
pace  of  increase  so  steep,  that  equality  alone 
in  modern  medicine  cannot  be  the  answer 
even  when  coupled  with  top  efficiency.  Rather 
it  Is  "quality"  which  we  need  so  desperately, 
quality  which  provides  a  true  yardstick  of 
successful  medical  care — proof  that  the 
specific  health  problem  has  been  solved.  To 
an  economist,  a  health  program  Is  good  If  It 
meets  the  public  demand  at  reasonable  cost. 
To  a  biologist,  it  is  only  good  if  It  cures  the 
disease  To  an  epidemiologist,  it  is  at  its  best 
If  It  can  prevent  the  onset  of  the  disease  in 
the  flrst  instance 

The  best  and  least  complex  description  of 
quality   in   health   and   medical   care  Is   the 


ability  of  a  program  to  control  death,  dis- 
ability and  the  development  of  disease.  Many 
non-physlcian  services  are  Involved — sanita- 
tion programs,  food  processors,  housing  pro- 
grams, drug  makers,  social  services,  accident 
control  devices  and  health  educators.  These 
measures  often  do  more  for  the  control  of 
disease  than  can  our  trained  physicians. 
When  a  seventh  grade  school  teacher  can  mo- 
tivate her  school  children  not  to  begin  smok- 
ing, she  is  over  ten  times  more  effective  in  the 
control  of  lung  cancer  than  our  finest  chest 
surgeon,  who  at  best,  is  able  to  cure  only  one 
in  fifteen  of  his  patients.  TTiose  who  put 
fluorides  into  New  York  City's  water  supply 
do  more  for  the  control  of  dental  carles  than 
is  within  the  power  of  that  city's  8.000  den- 
tists working  beyond  what  they  are  already 
doing  And  when  a  national  act  protects  the 
health  of  a  coal  miner,  this  is  better  than 
the  construction  of  a  dozen  hospitals.  Ad- 
mittedly, this  is  not  what  is  usually  meant 
when  people  speak  of  medical  care.  What 
people  demand  is  not  health  but  medical 
services  when  they  feel  ill,  even  though,  for 
our  major  accidents  and  degenerative  diseases 
of  today,  this  ni:^y  often  mean  very  little  in 
the  way  of  real  disease  control. 

History  clearly  indicates  that  a  major  dis- 
ease has  rarely  been  controlled  until  we 
have  learned  how  to  attack  it  before  the 
occurrence  of  its  symptoms.  The  finest  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  Is  preventive  medicine 
including  early  pre-symptomatic  diagnosis 
(Which  was  sadly  lacking  for  the  miners) 
and  the  most  prompt  therapy  of  the  disease 
while  it  is  in  its  early,  most  preventable  and 
most  curable  form. 

The  avail Tbllity  of  successful  prevenUve 
medicine,  of  course,  depends  heavily  upon 
research.  You  will  recall  that  in  the  igso's 
our  country  had  suffered  polio  outbreaks 
which  were  devastating  to  voung  and  old 
and  each  year  seemed  to  bring  more  polio 
patients,  polio  deaths,  and  respirator  pa- 
tients beyond  any  expectations.  Respirator 
centers  were  being  built  at  unbelievable  ex- 
pense and  still  there  was  not  enough  Mean- 
while, in  a  Harvard  laboratory,  a  scientist 
sat  working— using  a  minimum  of  funds 
available  to  hlm^and  came  up  with  an 
answer  which  virtually  put  an  end  to  polio- 
myelitis; and  measles  and  German  Measles 
as  well.  Before  Dr.  George  N.  Papanicolaou's 
discovery,  cancer  of  the  uterine  cervix  was  a 
leading  cause  of  female  cancer  deaths  Large- 
ly because  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Pan 
Test",  named  for  its  discoverer,  cancer  deaths 
in  women  which  once  numbered  28  000  per 

i'!nnn^?7l'""tPP^'^  ^^  ^°^'  ^°  ^^'^^  than 
14.000.  It  has  been  said  that  if  everv  adult 

woman  had  this  painless,  inexpensive  exam- 
ination once  a  year,  the  number  of  such 
deaths  would  approach  zero. 

In  the  matter  of  smoking,  though  it 
would  seem  that  all  too  few  have  heeded  the 
news  media  in  their  warnings,  a  national 
survey  Indicates  that  1.4  million  Americans 
quit  Cigarette  smoking  between  August  1967 
and  August  1968.  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  figures  that  this  now  brings 
the  total  who  have  quit  since  June  1966  to 
2.5  million. 

At  the  present  time  the  country  is  faced 
with  an  unbelievable  phenomenon.  With  a 
total  expenditure  for  health  care  of  sixty- 
three  billion  dollars,  only  15  billion  has  been 
allocated  for  biological  research  in  health 
and  disease  under  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  and  even  this 
small  amount  Is  now  in  danger.  It  is  short- 
sighted to  say  that  too  much  money  Is  spent 
on  research  when  the  solutions  to  the  crisis 
in  medical  care  can  onlv  trulv  come  from 
that  direction.  There  are  those  "who  feel  that 
the  one  and  one-half  billion  for  biological 
research  is  far  too  much.  But  It  is  a  fact 
that  If  the  entire  sum  were  put  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  medical  care,  there  would 
be  no  visible  effects;  no  advancement  in 
the  real  control  of  deadly  illnesses,  no  sure 
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surcease  to  the  deepening  crisis  in  medical 
care.  Do  you  recall  the  era  in  our  hlstorv 
when  tuberculosis  was  the  number  one  cause 
of  death  In  the  nation?  Equality  of  care  at 
that  time  meant  the  opportunltv  for  the 
poor  to  have  the  purging,  the  blistering  and 
the  bleeding  which  was  the  recommended 
and  available  treatment  to  the  rich  of  that 
day.  We  are  thankful  that  there  were  "those 
willing  to  work  toward  the  dev.^iopmont  of 
much  more  effective  weapons.  We  are  also 
fortunate  that  those  w!io  were  devoted  to 
equality  In  medicine  In  the  old  davs  did  not 
prevent  the  continued  search  for  quality 

As  we  awr.lt  the  re.^oarch  flndirjs  which 
will  make  it  po.ssible  to  impmve  qualltv 
which  is  crucial  in  medical  care,  we  must 
continue  to  press  for  increfi.=  pd  efficlencv  in 
medicine.  In  addition  to  empha.sis  on  pre- 
vention, we  can  do  this  throuirh  th"  u=e  of 
engineering  applied  to  medicine  and  through 
the  use  of  more  catoporles  of  allied  health 
professional  workers.  It  can  be  pj=.nimed  that 
streamllnlne;  by  the  use  of  biomecilcTl  en- 
glneerlng  and  the  development  of  :v,oro 
health  workers  of  dlfferinc  skills  can  -jre- 
sent  real  hazards.  They  could,  for  c-xam'ple 
lead  to  more  malpractice  problems,  with  the 
courts  making  the  determination  of  what 
constitutes  quality  medical  care.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  a  team  effort  Is  rf-(-|uir<>d-  ^e 
need  political  scientists,  economist-,  meth- 
ods of  reducing  medical  care  co'^^  anl  ways 
to  rapidly  train  large  numbers  of  health 
workers.  But  this  should  all  be  done  In  a 
way  that  exerts  a  steadv  pressure  toward 
the  Improvement  of  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  medical  care  itielf  Among 
these  techniques  Is  the  familiar  NIK  par- 
tern  of  the  best  .scientific  peer  rpv?w  with 
selective  funding  of  those  proie-t,  cl.-'emed 
mo«t  productive,  of  highest  qua!;—  ..-^r!  most 
capable  of  controlling  rjjspn.se.  Trl^  NIH  pat- 
tern Is  referable  ti  qualltv  In  service  pro- 
grams. It  is  being  utili;'ed 'in  the  fill  rudi- 
mentary and  financially  starved  Regional 
Medical  Programs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  coal  miners,  it  is  not  yet  being  empha- 
sized at  all  In  programs  of  environmental 
health. 

It  Is  here  that  the  well  trained  profes- 
sional must  teach,  lead,  and  acoept  respcn- 
sibllity.  Today  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  beginning  to  respond  to  the  envi- 
ronmental challenge,  a  major  aspect  of  com- 
munity health.  In  the  major  universities. 
there  is  a  grjat  Impetus  for  the  movement 
in  both  students  and  young  faculty.  This 
may  be  doing  for  science  education  in  the 
1970's  what  nuclear  physics  did  in  the  1950's. 
Those  universities  that  have  responded  to 
the  pressure  to  study  the  environment  are 
finding  that  the  study  of  ecology  is  a  meet- 
ing ground  for  all  the  disciplines  ranging 
from  blo-medlclne  to  the  study  of  law  Of 
all  the  problems  of  pestilence,  persecution, 
intolerance.  Inhumanity — only  In  the  crises 
of  ecology  Is  man  really  faced  with  a  chal- 
lenge different  from  what  he  has  ever  faced 
before.  These  problems  are  becoming  so 
acute,  so  Intensive  in  their  development,  so 
Irreversible,  that  we  are  running  out  of  time, 
of  space,  and  of  resources  with  which  to 
solve  them.  Vast  problems  of  unbridled  pop- 
ulation growth,  pollution,  and  depletion  of 
natural  resources  cry  out  for  solution  while 
we  yet  have  that  small  amount  of  time  which 
remains.  The  effort  must  be  comprehensive, 
long  range,  a  true  team  effort  with  strong 
quality  controls. 

Although  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  augmenting  funds  to  supjxirt  some  in- 
terdisciplinary study,  the  agency  currently 
reflects  the  prevailing  Federal  grant  policy. 
In  recent  years  It  has  acted  to  lock  univer- 
sity research  Into  single-department  pro- 
graxns,  emphasizing  short-range  research 
geared  to  practical  applications  in  terms  of 
the  mission  of  the  funding  agencv.  This 
leaves  little  room  for  innovation,  or  for  hope 
of  a   real   solution.   Those   Federal   agencies 
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„.-pich  -re  ecologically  oriented  are  the  very 
one,  that  lack  a  tradition  of  supporting  the 
universities  in  research  and  development.  An 
""pie  of  tlte  difficulties  resulting  from  all 
cf  th--  1=  in  '■"6  experience  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  This  institution  has  already 
mi*  together  a  faculty  pool  for  broad  envi- 
ronmental studies,  but  was  turned  down  this 
vear  in  its  reauest  for  a  Science  Foundation 
CTant  Thus  far.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
tbe  University  haa  found  no  alternative 
source  cf  funds. 

It  has  been  said  that  modern  man  has 
asbestos  in  his  lungs,  DDT  in  his  fat.  and 
ctrontum  90  in  his  bones.  In  addition,  he  is 
living  longer,  and  thereby  runs  a  greater  risk 
that  there  accumulations  may  become  ex- 
tensive and  serious.  At  last,  a  new  dawn 
of  awareness  and  action  has  appeared,  and 
scientists— men  of  medicine,  ecology,  bi- 
ology botany,  and  other  related  disciplines 
who  aft.r  vear.^  of  seeing  their  warnings  g" 
unheeded,  are  being  sught  for  help.  Federal 
•aw  has,  for  the  first  time,  focused  national 
attention  on  pollution  of  the  working  en- 
vironment of  a  major  ind^istry  in  so  clear 
a  way  that  it  becomes  imperative  that  all 
major  industries,  and.  eventually,  all  cities, 
improve  the  quality  of  their  environments. 
C'li-eiis  are  now  fighting  pollution  with 
legal,  economic  and  legislative  weapons.  In 
one  instance,  a  youth  group  pinpointed  an 
air  polluter  by  training  a  searchlight  on  the 
smoking  stack  of  an  Industrial  plant.  The 
arousal  cf  public  opinion  generally  precedes 
any  forward  social  step.  The  rerlous  problem 
vt-lih  human  intelligence  is,  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  lessons  of  history,  it  has  difficuUy 
in  respond'nc  preventively,  but  responds  only 
to  cr;--ls  situations.  And  each  cf  these  crises  1:; 
potentially  more  serious  than  the  last.  Wc 
are.  indeed,  running  out  of  time. 

The  role  i-f  the  health  professional  tod.ay 
Is  a  frustrating  one.  Society  has  invested 
heavily  in  his  training  Uj  give  him  great  com- 
petence in  his  field.  To  him  the  matter  of 
high  quality  of  cue  has  great  relevance.  Yet 
he  sees  around  him  a  different  demand,  a 
different  definition  of  relevance  If  he  turns 
awav  from  the  clamor,  he  soon  finds  himself 
outside  of  the  mainstream  of  human  en- 
deavor. If  he  submits,  he  is  blamed  for  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  much  of  medicine  as  well 
as  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  and  costs 
cf  medical  c;.re. 

In  the  case  of  preventive  medicine,  we 
fellow  a  curious  policy,  i.e..  a  preventive 
medicine  technique  must  be  entirely  proved 
before  it  is  employed.  We  must  not  risk 
creating  a  demand  for  it  If  none  yet  exists. 
unless  wc  ar"  certain  of  Its  effectiveness.  It 
goes  without  saying  that,  for  our  major 
degenerative  dLsea:es,  this  is  a  qualificaticii 
which  1?  rarely  either  met  or  capable  of  being 
met  on  the  ba^^s  of  evidence  to  be  available 
within  our  lifetime.  In  symptomatic  disease, 
however,  v.e  try  a  suggested  therapy  -which 
has  not  yet  been  completely  proved  be- 
cause it  is  all  we  have  and  the  patients 
demand  care.  This  is.  Indeed,  a  curious  dou- 
ble-standard. 

Otu-  Medicaid  and  Medicare  laws  have  been 
written  so  that  a  physician  who  wishes  to 
be  paid  for  anticipating  clinical  illness  under 
these  programs  must  use  subterfuge.  Tlie 
■deductibles"  provided  in  these  measures 
further  discourage  the  patient  from  seeking 
care  until  the  symptoms  have  become  un- 
bearable because  of  pain  or  anxiety. 

The  health  professional  owes  It  to  society 
not  only  to  become  technically  competent  in 
his  field  but  to  remain  so.  The  professional 
must  be  diligent  in  remaining  abreast  of 
major  new  developments  in  his  field,  and  so- 
ciety should  demand  periodic  proofs  of  com- 
petence by  a  review  before  one's  peers  In- 
stead of  before  the  tribunals  of  the  malprac- 
tice courts.  Deans  of  medical  schools  are  now 
urgently  requested  to  change  the  standards 
for  admission  to  medical  school  so  as  to  ac- 
cept Individuals  from  less  fortunate  socio- 
economic backgrounds.  Though  we  learn  to 


use  a  different  yardstick  to  measure  excel- 
lence for  this  deprived  group,  the  accent 
must  always  remain  on  excellence. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  field  of  com- 
munity medicine  is  now  among  the  most 
socially  relevant  branches  of  medicine.  Tlie 
attempt  to  reach  Its  objective,  i.e..  to  reduce 
the  unmet  health  needs  in  the  communities, 
is  the  pursuit  of  one  of  the  highest  social 
goals.  Its  broad  reliance  Is  upon  results 
rather  than  activity.  Community  Medicine 
employs  every  useful  technique,  be  It  medi- 
cal, nonmedical,  social,  economic  or  politi- 
cal. As  health  leaders  we  must  accept  the 
role  of  leadership  and  not  be  content  with 
things  "as  they  are".  We  share  the  responsi- 
bility with  many  others,  but  by  virtue  of 
our  specialized  training  and  experience  we 
must  attempt  to  gear  government  programs 
toward  whatever  we  can  do  to  exert  pres- 
sures toward  quality,  Insure  prevention  of 
disease  and  strive  In  the  direction  of  what 
we  hope  can  become  the  ultimate  solution 
to  our  nation's  unmet  health  needs. 

Truly,  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  our  potential  in  the  use  of 
known  preventives,  let  alone  given  adequ.ite 
priority  to  research  efforts  to  find  new  ones. 
The  similarltv  between  the  health  problems 
of  the  rural  wasteland  and  those  of  the 
urban  ghetto  dweller  are  striking  and  sig- 
nificant. Even  middle  class  America  shares 
this  growing  crisis  in  medical  care.  Witn 
the  rising  cost  of  medic  1  care  and  the  in- 
crease in  demands,  it  is  impos-sible  to  con- 
sider meeting  the  in.satiable  need  through 
the  use  of  the  traditional  methods  of  medi- 
cal care.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  propose  no 
changes  in  the  structure  of  care,  no  change 
in  the  neglect  of  prevention,  no  change  in 
the  traditional  physician-pntient  relation- 
ship, no  change  In  the  old  fee-for-service 
arrangement.  We  must  come  up  with  new 
ide  ts,  new  techniques— and  most  of  all— new- 
knowledge. 

What  is  needed,  therefore.  In  this  nation 
is  a  vast  new  effort  to  focus  on  unmet 
health  needs.  All  group?  of  ron--umerE  and 
professional  health  workers  alike  must  focus 
on  this  great  mission.  If  the  answers  are  dls- 
apnointlng  to  the  particular  desires  of  one 
professional  group,  then  so  be  It.  Perhaps 
our  greatest  health  advances  derive  from 
non-medical  ecological  changes  such  as  an 
improved  environment  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  coal  miner's  Act  does,  indeed,  touch 
all  of  the  bases. 

Under  the  programs  established  in  the  new- 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  wc  find  a  set  of 
regulations  for  guidance,  a  sensitivity  to  the 
control  of  health  problems,  a  sense  that  the 
Federal  government  feels  a  responsibility  for 
health  problems,  and  a  new  spirit  of  health 
leadership.  Here  we  find.  too.  a  dedication  to 
the  importance  of  research,  which  dedica- 
tion at  times  even  surpasses  that  which  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  the  programs  su- 
pervised by  our  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

The  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  is  Indeed  a  truly  remarkable  document. 
In  it,  the  Federal  government  assumes  a 
major  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the 
coal  miners  far  beyond  that  which  it  accepts 
in  relation  to  any  other  group  of  our  citizens 
m  the  United  States.  This  is  an  example  of 
comprehensive  Federal  leadership  involving 
several  departments  such  as  Commerce, 
HEW,  Interior.  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  even  the  office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. The  bill  provides  for  a  multi-faceted 
and  pluralistic  approach  In  order  to  create 
the  greatest  expertise  in  an  Important  health 
problem.  Instead  of  the  familiar  and  inade- 
quate system  of  insisting  on  a  single  po. - 
ernmental  agency  in  order  to  create  leader- 
ship and  fix  responsibility.  It  Is  a  far  superior 
plan  to  involve  the  several  departments  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  and  insist  that  they 
work  cooperatively  In  setting  standards, 
holding  public  hearings,  and  in  the  develop- 


ment of  adequate  research  to  find  real  an- 
swers to  the  pertinent  health  and  safety 
problems. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  by  the  great 
emphasis  on  research  and  the  bringin?  into 
cooperative  relationships  of  the  office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes  of  Health,   in    fact,   many   parts   of 
the    miners'    Act — ^such    as    the    Secretary's 
abllltv  to  establish  interim  standards,  indi- 
cate clearly  the  great  importance  that  Con- 
gress attaches  to  utilizing  the  best  available 
knowledge  in  the  quickest  po-sible  time    It 
w-otild  Indeed  be  a  sign  of  real  progress  if  this 
Act  could  serve  as  a  model  to  inspire  similar 
arrangements  for  these  scientific  aceiirics  to 
look  Into  the  quality  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, so  that  these  vast  programs  might  even- 
tually be  rendered  capable  of  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  our  population    Why  must 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  be  the  concern  pri- 
marily of  the  Social  Security  Agency  whereas 
its  real  problems,  especl.ally  its  need  to  pro- 
vide  pre-^sures  toward   the  steady   improve- 
ment  in   the   effectiveness  of   niedlc.il   care 
reallv  fall   under  the  aegis  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Heal'h  and  Natlonr.l  Center  for 
Health    Services    and    Development?    These 
latter    agencies    could   be    more    capaMe   of 
dealing  with  the  quality  of  care  given  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  which,  at  the  present 
time,  seem  responsible  only  for  grinding  out 
vast  quantities  of  unevaluated  medical  care. 
It  Is  true  that  the  health   and  sr.tety  of 
the  miner  Is  a  highly  visible  entity  and  also 
represents  a  relatively  finite  problem    Ther<' 
are  Just  so  many  mines  and  miner',  and  one 
can  pretty  well  predict  the  amount  of  money 
v.-hlch  must  be  allocated  in  order  to  meet 
the  problems  and  programs  for  such  a  group. 
Yet.  can  w-e  not  learn  from  our  highly  visi- 
ble groups  some  valuable  lessons  en  how  to 
attack  the  equally   severe  problems  of  our 
silent  but  needy  majorities? 

Providing  medical  care  for  the  untold  mil- 
lions who  now  go  without  it.  and  developing 
the  required  new  knowledee  of  medical  care 
as  well  as  improving  the  efficlenry  of  exist - 
in;;  medical  programs  are  prob".em5  of  tre- 
me'ndcus  scope.  Their  explcratlcn  cnuld  de- 
vo-ur  indeterminate  huge  sums  of  money. 
This  leads  to  a  tendency  to  veer  off.  to  avoid 
solid  planning  in  these  areas  and  to  take 
refugs  in  a  mixture  of  pluralistic  programs, 
each  aimed  at  meeting  some  particular  de- 
mand of  some  particular  highly  visible  group. 
We  perhaps  should  not  d.^plore  this  plural- 
istic approach  because  it  Is  through  such  a 
system  that  we  have  the  particular  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  with  which  we  are  so 
pleased.  We  need  pluralistic  efforts;  we  need 
these  specific  examples  of  true  government 
leadJrshlp.  But  it  Is  tempting  to  speculate 
from  such  Instances  and  ask  ourselves  why. 
If  we  are  so  concerned  r.bcut  w-hat  happens 
to  the  miners  500  ft.  underground,  are  we 
not  also  concernf-d  about  them  ut  sea  level? 
If  v,-e  are  cxjnccrned  about  the  coal  dust  he 
b-eathes  Into  his  lungs  while  in  the  mine, 
whv  do  we  not  equally  deplcre  the  illnesses 
of  his  familv  and  the  air  p-llutlon  of  his 
c  mmunltv  which  may  impair  his  use  as  a 
worker,  disturb  his  mental  outhck,  and 
greatly  Influence  his  entire  career  as  a  miner? 
Colonel  Aldrln.  on  his  return  from  the 
moon,  implied  in  his  press  conference  that 
we  should  use  the  same  long  range  pr.^cesses 
and  planning  that  got  tis  to  the  moon  In  solv- 
ing other  serious  problems.  Whether  or  not  he 
was  thinking  of  It  specifically,  his  remarks 
are  particularly  pertinent  to  medical  care. 
CertalrUy  the  crisis  of  medical  care  deserves 
our  immediate  attenticn.  our  persl.-'ent  and 
untiring  dedication,  the  creation  of  a  set  of 
long  range  plans  and  their  methodical 
dovciopmeni 

A  government  which  has  shown  the  ability 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
total  health  and  safety  of  the  coal  miners 
can  certainly  take  on  the  challenge  to  attack 
the  severelv  neglected  health  problems  of 
the  uib..n  ghetto  .md  rural  Appalachla.  With 
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a  country  so  rich  in  available  resources  and 
our  nutlon.U  capiUiJ_aq_*ell  endowed  with  a 
number  or  cap.tb.'e  agencies,  why  cannot  the 
Federal  government  involve  them  all  cocp- 
eratlvely?  Though  its  leadership  lor  both 
centralized  and  decentrahzed  programs,  why 
can  It  not  pool  the  great  resources  of  the 
nation  and  develop  standards  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  quality,  effecuveness  and  effi- 
ciency that  could  lead  eventually  to  major 
definitive  health  programs  for  ail  of  our 
local  citizens? 

There  is,  of  course,  one  major  difference 
between  attempting  lo  improve  the  health  of 
our  nation  and  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  coal  miner.  While  one  set  of 
standards  might  work  for  all  coal  miners. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  one  single  detailed 
health  plan  could  work  for  all  the  rest  of 
us.  But  why  do  we  not  accept  the  fact  that 
a  particular  program  can  work  for  the  coal 
miners  while  an  entirely  diJIerent  plan  would 
operate  for  the  asbestos  worker  or  for  the 
population  of  East  Harlem  in  New  York  City, 
or  for  that  of  the  Appalachias  of  Eastern 
Kentucky?  Cculd  we  not.  through  Federal 
leadership  and  through  the  participation  o: 
responsible  l^cal  officials  qualified  in  the  field 
of  health  and  medical  care,  devise  a  plural- 
istic approach  to  solve  our  medical  problems 
wherever  they  appear  by  whatever  reason- 
able means  ii  takes  to  solve  them? 

Perhaps  some  ciay  when  we,  or  more  likely 
when  our  grandchildren  look  oack  upon  this 
era,  they  will  be  able  to  consider  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  models,  each  capable  of 
solving  a  highly  unique  situation.  Let  us 
hope  this  Act  will,  indeed,  be  followed  by 
many  other  programs  equally  etfective  in 
solving  the  health  care  problems  of  other 
population  groups. 

The  importance  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  is  not  only  that  it  is  Federal 
and  involves  many  Federal  agencies,  not  only 
that  it  commits  the  most  sophisticated  of 
our  experts,  not  only  that  it  is  so  comprehen- 
sive in  iis  approach;  Its  greatest  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  health  program 
which  13  geared  to  solve  the  particular  prob- 
lem with  which  it  is  concerned,  rather  than 
merely  to  provide  for  a  continuation  of  tra- 
ditional efforts  in  that  area.  It  does  not  speak 
of  providing  doctors,  but  of  the  services  thev 
must  give.  It  does  not  ramble  generally  about 
the  health  of  the  worker;  it  speaks  of  the 
specific  quality  of  the  air  he  breathes.  As 
well  as  the  systematic  tests  he  must  undergo. 
How  this  emphasis  and  great  reliance  on 
performance  standards  differs  from  nearly 
all  of  our  major  health  service  programs, 
very  especially  Medicaid  and  Medicare!  We 
will  not  solve  the  crisis  in  medical  care  by 
dissipating  our  resources  in  highly  papular 
but  woefully  unevaluated  and  urivalldated 
efforts.  We  must  eventually  husband  our  re- 
sources by  accenting  that  which  Is  effective. 
The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  sugge.sts  that  this  can  be  done. 

I  am  told  it  Is  unique  in  the  annals  of 
health  conferences  to  have  one  so  wen  at- 
tended by  experts  which  deals  solely  with 
the  health  of  one  group.  Yet,  we  have  had 
longer  meetings  dealing  with  the  chemistry 
of  a  few  specific  molecules.  Both  such  meet- 
ings are  held  for  the  same  reason.  We  realize 
that  our  study  of  such  specific  problems  and 
the  resultant  solutions  have  enormous  gener- 
ic value  toward  the  eventtial  resolution  of 
stlU  greater  and  even  more  crucial  Issues. 
The  fa.sclnating  and  partially  successful 
story  of  the  health  of  the  coal  miner  is  a 
saga  which  is  worth  telling,  worth  studying 
and  well  worth  copying.  The  final  pages  have 
not  yet  been  written,  and  a  great  deal  more 
remains  to  be  done  But  this  would  Indeed  be 
a  fortunate  nation  If  even  a  small  fraction 
of  the  dedication  and  approaches,  the  same 
overwhelming  concern  were  available  and 
expres.=;pd  on  behalf  of  the  health  and  saiety 
of  our  other  citizens.  In  this  effort.  It  Is  my 
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belief    that   the   present   conference   should 
prove  enoromusly  beneficial. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  busine.ss? 

Tne  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMEN-T  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vilest  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  963,  H.R.  17548,  the  inde- 
pendent offices  and  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Develapment  appropria- 
tions, 1971. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  17548' 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent e.xecutive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  office^ 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
independent  offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1971,  H.R.  17548  as 
reported,  totals  $17,919,603,500  in  new 
obligational  authority,  which  is  $1,024.- 
015,700  over  the  appropriations  for  1970 
$451,380,000  over  the  revised  estimates 
for  1971,  and  $529,391,200  over  the 
House  bill. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  contract 
authority   to   make    grants,   as  follows; 

College    housing $9,300,000 

Section  235.  homeownership 130,000  000 

Section  236,  rental  assistance...  135  000000 

Rent  supplement... 75,00o!oon 

The    bill    also    funds    three    budcr^t 
amendments  sent  to  the  Senate  and  not 
considered  by  the  House,  as  follows: 
Federal      Home      Loan      Bank 
Board:    Interest   adjustment 
payments,  as  a  result  of  the 
authorization  that  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  not  long  ago..  $250,  000,  000 
Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness:  Policy  direction  of  oil 

Import  program 600,000 

Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality 800.000 

The  largest  amount  included  in  the  bill 
for  one  agency  is  $9,085,528,000  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  which  $5,- 
456,600,000  is  for  compensation  and 
pensions  of  veterans  and  S1.857, 200.000  is 
for  their  medical  care. 


The  next  largest  amount  is  $3,321  871 
000  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  of  which  $1,300  000 
000  is  for  urban  renewal,  $575,000  000  is 
for  model  cities,  and  $645,500.000 "is  for 
low-rent  public  housing  annual  contri- 
butions. 

Next  is  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  at  $3,319,303,000  then 
General  Services  Administration  at 
$712,229,500,  and  National  Science 
Foundation  at  $511,000,000. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  bill  It 
contains  many  other  items. 

This  is  my  second  year  as  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allottj  ,  who  is  mv  coun- 
terpart and  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  a  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  who  is  very  cooperative  is 
serving  his  12th  year.  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
is  the  clerk  of  the  subcommittee'  has 
served  on  this  bill  for  22  years  of  his  27 
years  with  the  committee.  I  want  to  say 
at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  goin"" 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and 
I  think  the  members  of  the  committee 
the  entire  Senate,  and  the  people  of  this 
country  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  simply  want  to  say 
"Amen"  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  about  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  has  been  the  clerk  of  this  committee 
ever  since  I  have  been  on  it,  which  goes 
back  to  1959. 1  think  the  committee  took 
formal  action  the  other  day  expressing 
their  gratitude.  I  know  we  all  feel  that 
way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  is  very  gracious,  and  that  is 
typical  of  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  ai,  thus  amended  be  regarded 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  that  no  point  of  order  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  waived  bv 
reason  thereof. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  foUows; 

On  page  2.  line  22,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$45,800,000"  and  Insert 
■■$47,800,000". 

On  page  6.  line  3.  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$24,725,000"  and  insert  '$24.- 
900.000". 

On  page  6.  line  12,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$18,210,000"  and  Insert 
"S18.350.000'. 

On  page  7.  line  11,  after  the  word  "movLng", 
strike  out  "$335,250,000"  and  Insert  "$344.- 
153.000". 

On  page  8,  line  23,  after  the  word  "build- 
ings", strike  out  "$142,024,300"  and  insert 
"SI  19.756.500";  on  page  9,  line  6.  after  the 
word  "of",  strike  out  "$48,473,200"  and  Insert 
"$71,428,600";  in  line  7,  after  the  word  "at", 
strike  out  "Augusta,  Georgia.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  Houma,  Loui- 
siana, Albany,  New  York.  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  Denton,  Texas,  and  Seattle,  'Wash- 
ington," and  Insert  "Honolulu,  Hawaii.  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  Albany,  New 
York,  Bronx.  New  York,  Denton,  Texas,  and 
San  Antonio,  Texas,";  and.  In  line  13,  after 
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the  word  "the",  strike  out  "Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1964,  and  1967, 
and  the  independent  Offices  and  Department 
cf  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appro- 
priation Act,  1968,"  and  insert  "Independent 
OSces  Appiopriation  Act,  1967,  and  the  In- 
dependent Offices  and  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Appropriation 
Acts  of  1968  and  1970". 

On  page  10,  after  line  13,  insert: 

■'Post  Office  and  Federal  office  building, 
.iiugusta,  Georgia,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
iieretofore  appropriated,  $2,694,000;". 

On  paee  10.  after  line   15.  strike  out: 

"Courthouse  and  Federal  office  building. 
Mton.  Illinois  $1,500,000;". 

On  page  10,  after  line  20.  strike  out: 

"Courthouse  and  Federal  office  building. 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  In  addition  to  the  sum 
heretofore  appropriated,  $850,000; '■. 

On  page  10,  after  line  23,  insert: 

■Post  Office  and  Federal  office  building, 
Houma,  Louisiana,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
heretofore   appropriated,    $2,064,000;". 

On  page  11,  after  line  10,  strike  out: 

'■Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral office  oulldlng,  Bronx,  New  York,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated,  $3.- 
076,000;". 

On  page  11,  after  line  18,  Insert: 

"Post  Office  and  Federal  office  building. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  heretofore  appropriated,  $1,355,600;". 

On  page  12,  line  23.  after  the  word  "fur- 
nishings", strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Insert 
•■$1,463,000", 

On  page  15,  line  22,  after  the  word  •■Ad- 
ministration", strike  out  ••$1,000,000'  and  in- 
sert '$1,215,000". 

On  page  20,  line  11,  after  the  word  "Ad- 
ministratlon",  strike  out  "$2,500,000,000"  and 
insert  "$2,606,100,000" 

On  page  20,  line  17,  after  the  word  "laws", 
strike  out  "$18,275,000"  and  Insert  "$34,478,- 
000". 

On  page  21,  line  4,  after  ■$678,725,000". 
insert  a  comma  and  "of  which  $10,000,000 
s.^.all  be  available  only  for  use  at  the  Missis- 
sippi Test  Facility  Slidell  Computer  Com- 
ple.';  and  at  other  NASA  facilities  which  can 
accommodate  earth  environmental  studies 
to  furnish,  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis, 
■oaslc  institutional  and  technical  services 
to  Federal  agencies,  resident  at  the  com- 
plexes, in  pursuit  of  space  and  environmen- 
tal missions:". 

On  page  23,  line  2,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices," strike  out  "$495,000,000"  and  Insert 
•»511,000,000";  and.  In  line  6,  after  the  word 
institutes",  Insert  "and  other  programs  of 
supplementary  training". 

On  page  24^  line  11,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out,    •$4,110,000"  and  insert  "$4,235,- 

On  page  24,  line  16,  after  "821, 716,000", 
Insert  a  comma  and  "Including  necessary 
f'ands  to  complete  the  Institutional  Inves- 
tors Study". 

On  page  26.  line  24,  after  "(38  U.S.C.  641:", 
strike  out  "$1,777,200,000'  and  Insert  "$1,- 
857.200,000". 

On  page  27.  at  the  beginiiing  of  line  24, 
strike  out  "$1,000"  and  in.sert  "$2,000". 

On  page  28,  line  14,  after  the  word  "ad- 
ministration", strike  out  "$59,000,000"  and 
insert  "$79,000,000". 

On  page  31,  after  line  5,  strike  out: 
"COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
"Salaries  and  Expenses 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  In  carrying  out 
itfi  functions  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91- 
1901,  Including  partial  support  of  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  and  the  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality,  $650,000." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  Insert: 


"Council  on   Environmental   Quality   and 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality 

"salaries  and  expe.nses 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quahty,  in  carrying  out  their 
functions  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (Pubhc  Law  91-190)  and 
the  National  Environmental  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  I  Public  Law  91-224),  including 
hire  of  passenger  vehicles,  and  support  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Environment  and 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  established  by  Executive 
Order  11472  of  May  29,  1969.  as  amended  by 
Executive  Order  11514  of  March  5,  1970, 
$1,500,000," 

On  page  32,  line  7,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109', 
strike  out  "$400,000"  and  Insert  "$560,000' ', 

On  page  32,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"planning",  strike  out  "$5,290,000"  and  in- 
sert "$5,890,000". 

On  page  32,  line  22  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$1,795,000'  and  insert  "$3,- 
300,000". 

On  page  33,  hne  12,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and  Insert  "$2,175,000". 

On  page  33,  line  20,  after  the  word  "ex- 
panded", strike  out  "$291,600,000'^  and  in- 
sert "$295,500,000". 

On  page  34,  line  19,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$50,000,000  "  and  Insert  "$51,000,- 
000". 

On  page  36,  line  4,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices^,  strike  out  ■$3,500,000"  and  insert  •'$3,- 
755,000". 

On  page  36,  line  19,  after  "(42  U.S.C. 
1452ai  ".  strike  out  "$1,000,000,000"  and  Insert 
■'$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  37,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"GRANTS  for  TENANT  SERVICES 

"For  contracts  for  grants  and  for  grants  to 
public  housing  agencies,  for  tenant  services, 
as  authorized  by  Section  204  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  i42 
U.S.C.  1415),  $5,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

On  page  37,  line  24,  after  the  word  "by", 
strike  out  "$7,200,000"  and  Insert  "$9,300,- 
000". 

On  page  38.  line  5.  strike  out  ""$41,000,000" 
and  insert  "$45,000,000". 

On  page  39,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
strike  out  "$500,000,000"  and  insert  "$200,- 
000.000", 

On  page  39,  line  18,  strike  out  "$8,000,000" 
and  insert  "$8,700,000". 

On  page  40,  line  22,  after  "1968".  strike  out 
"$30,000,000"   and   insert   "$55,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  18,  after  the  word  "by", 
strike  out  "$50,000,000"  and  insert  "$75,000,- 
000''. 

On  page  42,  line  13,  after  the  word  "and", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  strike  out 
"section"  and  insert  "sections  102  and";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  15,  Insert  "485";  and. 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  "word  "for",  strike 
ont  "$3,500,000"  and  Insert  "$6,£90,000". 

On  page  43,  line  6,  after  "(34  Fed.  Reg. 
12985)",  strike  out  "$7,000,000"  and  Insert 
"»1 1,300.000". 

On  page  43,  line  17,  after  the  word  "Depart- 
ment", strike  out  "$13,500,000"  and  insert 
"$14,500,000". 

On  page  44,  line  19,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "$5,750,000"  and  Insert  "$6,625,- 
000". 

-At  the  top  of  page  47.  insert: 

■Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

"INTEREST    adjustment    PAYMENTS 

"For  payments  to  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  effec- 
tive interest  rates  charged  by  such  banks,  as 
authorized  bv  section  101  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970,  $250,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 


•upon  the  enactment  into  law  of  S.  3685,  9lEt 
Congre.ss,  or  similar  legislation. ■' 

On  page  50,  line  1,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$112,000,000"  and  insert  "$125,- 
550,000". 

On  page  55,  after  line  10,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  512.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of 
the  salary  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  any  hand  or  measuring  toolis) 
not  produced  In  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions except  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration or  his  designee  shall  deter.mlne  that 
a  satisfactory  quality  and  sufficient  quantity 
of  hand  or  measuring  tools  produced  In  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions  cannot  be 
procured  as  and  when  needed  from  sources 
in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  or 
except  in  accordance  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  section  6-104.4(b)  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation  dated  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969.  as  such  regulation  existed  on 
June  15,  1970." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  three  amendments  of  a 
technical  nature  which  were  inadvert- 
ently omitted  from  the  bill,  and  which 
do  not  change  the  appropriation 
amounts  in  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Page  22,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sig.SOO.- 
000"  and  inseit  in  lieu  thereof  "S20.- 
500,000". 

This  amendment  raises  to  the  budget 
estimate  the  limitation  on  program  de- 
velopment and  management  expenses  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  cut  made  by 
the  House  of  $16  million.  When  the  Sen- 
ate restored  the  House  cut,  it  is  only 
logical  to  increase  the  expense  limita- 
tion to  budget  estimate. 

Page  25,  line  3,  after  the  word  "only" 
insert  "not  to  exceed  $4,000  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses". 

The  committee  is  advi.sed  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  his  staff  have  been  paying  for  such 
expenses  personally  at  regional  confer- 
ences and  other  meetings. 

Page  40,  line  24,  strike  out  "$940,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,700,000. 

This  amendment  raises  to  the  budget 
estimate  the  limitation  on  administrative 
expenses  for  Urban  Research  and  Tech- 
nology in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  restoration  is 
con'ectly  stated  in  the  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  these  amend- 
ments to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes'  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Pastore.  for  the  excellent 
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and  hard  work  he  has  put  in  on  this  bill 
during  tb.e  lengthy  hearings  and  com- 
mittee connderations  of  the  many,  many 
Items  in  the  bill.  As  has  always  been  the 
case,  he  has  been  most  cooperative  with 
me  and  I  want  him  to  know  how  much  I 
enjoy  working  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  go  into  detail 
now  on  the  items  in  tliis  bill.  Chairman 
Pastore  ha.s  covered  this  well  and  there 
will  be  several  amendments  offered  at 
which  time  I  expect  there  will  be  ex- 
tended discussion. 

For  NASA  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $3,319,- 
303,000,  which  is  $91,575,000  imder  the 
authorization  approved  by  the  Space 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  down  in  our  space 
expenditures.  In  fiscal  year  1936  the 
NASA  budget  was  $5,932  billion.  So  this 
year  we  are  talking  about  a  $2,613  billion 
under  that  bud??t  if  4  years  ago.  Partly 
this  is  because  the  most  significant  hard- 
ware has  now  been  purchased  for  ouv 
Apollo  flights;  partly  this  is  because 
through  these  few  years  this  country  has. 
felt  increasing  pressure  to  reorder  its 
priorities  and  to  hone  down  space  ex- 
penditures wherever  possible.  In  1966 
there  were  420,000  Americans  working 
on  NASA-funded  projects  and  now  there 
will  be  less  than  144,000  Americans  work- 
ing on  NASA-funded  projects. 

Some  might  argue  that  we  should  sim- 
ply stop  the  space  program.  I  wDl  not 
expand  on  this  subject  here  except  to  say 
that  any  serious  cut  below  the  figures 
reported  by  the  Senat'j  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  very  well  be  tanta- 
mount to  stopping  the  most  significant 
parts  of  our  space  program.  The  NASA 
figures  we  will  consider  today  have  been 
cut.  and  cut,  and  cut  from  the  time  that 
the  great  experts  in  the  space  field  first 
presented  their  budgets  within  the  varl- 
oiis  divisions  of  NASA  through  the  cut- 
ting process  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Administration  and  then  the 
Space  Committees  of  the  Congress.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  end  Senators  will  have 
to  ask  themselves  just  one  simple  ques- 
tion: Are  they  for  continuing  the  U.S. 
effort  in  space  or  do  they  wish  to  stop 
it  now? 

To  go  on  to  another  item  Mtthe  bill,  we 
have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  care 
programs.  The  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  has  taken  extended  testi- 
mony, first  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, then  from  outside  witnesses, 
and  from  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  and  then  again 
after  that  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
stration.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  level  of  care  which 
this  government  is  providing  for  its  vet- 
erans. I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  wishes  to  cut  down  or  lower 
the  standards  below  what  is  absolutely 
•the  best"  for  all  our  veterans.  Through 
the  years  this  committee  has  often  rec- 
onunended  funds  above  budget  estimates 
for  medical  research  and  this  has  paid 
off.  Through  the  years  this  commit- 
tee has  always  recommended  the  budget 
figure  for  medical  care  and  I  believe  that 
this  has  paid  off.  This  year  the  figure 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  $105 
million  over  the  amended  budget  esti- 


mate. After  initial  submission  of  the 
budget,  the  Administration  submitted  an 
amendment  increasing  it  by  350  million. 
One  set  of  figures  may  put  ihis  in  con- 
text. For  fiscal  year  1970  the  appropria- 
tion was  $1,655,201,000  for  Veteians'  Ad- 
ministration medical  care.  The  ccmmit- 
ii-e  recommendation  this  year — $1,857.- 
200,000  for  medical  care — is  an  increase 
of  $201,999,000.  Of  course,  the  costs  of 
medical  care  continue  to  rise.  But.  more 
importantly.  I  am  confident,  and  I  know 
the  chairman  is  confident  th.it  this  rec- 
ommended appropriation  provides  com- 
pletely adequate  funding  for  the  be.'^t  pos- 
si'o;e  medical  care  of  our  vcteraiu-. 

A  .'=;t!ian  item  in  expense,  but  an  im- 
portant item  is  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation for  the  full  funding  ot  S560,- 
000  for  tiie  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Coimcil.  The  Hoiue  had  cut  this 
figure  to  $400,000,  and  there  is  .some 
tliought  that  testimony  in  the  Hcuse  had 
confused  them  as  to  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain personnel  to  the  oHice  of  the  Vice 
President.  The  S5G0,000  is  to  fund  21  po- 
sitions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  wliicii  under  statute  ad- 
vises the  Vice  President  and  also  advises 
the  President  on  .space  and  aeronautics 
priorities,  across  the  board.  Properly 
manned,  these  few  experts  can  con- 
tribute tremendous  benefits  way  beyond 
their  cost  in  studying  and  a^isessing  the 
recommendations  of  government  depart- 
ments in  the  space  and  aeronautics 
field. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  OflQces  has  taken  extended 
testimony  from  both  HUD  officials  and 
from  interested  groups  and  persons 
across  the  country,  and  the  chairman 
and  I  have  met  directly  with  various 
HUD  officials  in  the  study  of  the  budget 
proposals  for  fiscal  year  1971.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  voted  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $55  million  for  the 
fine  item  "urban  research  and  technol- 
ogy." The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  given  this  item  first 
priority  in  his  budget  presentation.  We 
all  know  the  pressures  working  against 
development  of  new  and  .superior  housing 
in  this  eountry.  We  must  have  technolog- 
ical breakthroughs  and  we  must  have  a 
reorientation  of  the  process  of  building 
liousing  in  this  country.  The  pressures  of 
the  ever-increasing  costs  of  labor  and  the 
costs  of  materials  and  the  extremely  high 
cost  and  unavailability  of  money  must  be 
met  and  turned  back.  "Operation  Break- 
through" and  other  research  projects 
must  be  funded  and  fully  funded  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  move  ahead  in  develop- 
ing the  capacity  for  building  adequate 
housing  in  this  country. 

I  know  there  will  be  a  move  to  increase 
the  amoimt  recommended  for  urban  re- 
newal. The  committee  has  recommended 
S300  million  more  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $1  billion.  I  will  not  develop  this 
subject  further  here  except  to  remark 
that  since  urban  renewal  started  in  1949 
we  have  spent  or  obligated  $9,015,500,000 
of  Federal  fluids  on  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  a  move  to 
increase  the  committee  recommendation 
for  funds  for  grants  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  I  am  for  this  program 
and  I  have  before  this  year  recommended 


increases  over  the  budget  requests.  This 
year  the  committee  has  recommended 
3200  million,  which  is  $50  million  over 
the  budget  request,  but  $300  million  un- 
der  the  House  figure. 

Senatoi-s  will  notice  some  report  lan- 
guage on  page  20  referring  to  section  508 
of  the  bill.  This  is  the  same  language  as 
we  had  in  the  bill  last  year,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  Government  con- 
tracting under  this  language — which  re- 
lates to  research — has  achieved  a  more 
fair  sharing  of  costs  of  research  with 
non-Government  institutions.  The  report 
language  makes  clear  that  in  those  spe- 
cial instances  where  a  small  research  or- 
ganization's proposal  leads  to  a  contract 
wherein  there  is  no  tangible  benefit  to 
the  organization,  we  should  not  expect 
cost  sharing  from  that  organization. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  wish  to  say 
now  about  this  bill.  Again,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  chairman  (Mr.  Pastore)  for 
his  cooperation  and  courtesy  in  the  han- 
ding of  this  most  diflBcult  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  He  has  been 
very  cooperative.  Frankly,  I  have  never 
worked  with  a  Member  of  the  Senate  un- 
der more  pleasing  and  pleasurable  cir- 
cumstances than  when  I  worked  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  We  do  not  al- 
ways agree.  But  we  are  never  disagree- 
able in  our  disagreements. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  statement  that  has  been  handed  to  me 
by  a  staff  member  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  who  could  not  be 
here  today  to  read  it  himself. 

The  statement  by  Senator  Aiken  reads 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Aiken 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  I  have  always 
believed  that  first  things  come  first. 

In  this  case  we  should  not  spare  any  efforts 
in  making  sure  that  our  Veterans  who  are 
laid  up  m  the  166  VA  Hospitals  throughout 
the  Nation  get  the  best  medical  care  they 
need  and  deserve. 

Toward  that  end  I  would  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  Increase  funding 
for  the  VA  by  an  additional  $100  million. 

This  would  provide  a  total  'VA  appropria- 
tion of  Just  over  $9  billion,  for  an  increase  of 
$646,518,000  over  Fiscal  1970. 

I  would  further  urge  that  Senate  conferees 
insist  on  the  additional  money  for  our  Vet- 
erans when  this  matter  is  considered  by  a 
Conference  Committee. 

We  should  not  forget  for  one  moment  that 
proper  care  for  our  Veterans  Is  Just  another 
cost  of  war — although  for  many  this  Is  a 
hidden  cost. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  we  should  take 
care  of  our  injured  veterans  and  provide 
benefits  for  their  families  and  then  redouble 
our  efforts  in  trying  to  bring  the  war  in 
Indo-Chlna  to  an  end  which  is  only  creat- 
ing more  injured  Veterans,  more  widows  and 
more  orphans. 

Bv  adding  this  additional  money  for  our 
VA  Hospitals  the  Senate  will  be  bringing  to 
attention  of  the  country  once  again  the 
necessity  for  bringing  this  war  to  an  early 
end. 

We  will  also  be  giving  some  of  our  Injured 
veterans  hope  that  American  people  are  not 
forgetting  them  or  their  families  In  this 
special  time  of  need. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
Senate  that  this  Appropriations  bill  contains 
$5.3  million  for  modernizing  the  Veterans 
Center  la  White  River  Junction.  Vermont. 
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This  IS  a  project  which  I  have  been  urging 
since  1967  alter  I  visited  the  White  River 
{acilHV  and  found  conditions  in  need  of 
much  repair. 

I  :night  .icid  here  that  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Pastore.  has  been 
most  helpful  to  our  Vermont  Veterans  in 
getting  this  project  approved. 

Also,  Congressmen  0!in  Teague  and  Joe 
Eviiis  have  been  most  considerate  and  sym- 
pathetic of  the  problems  of  the  Vermont 
Veterans  and  have  helped  to  make  the  White 
River  project  a  reality. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  California.  Mr. 
Cranston,  should  also  be  commended  for  his 
leadership  in  working  for  improvements  for 
our  VA  hospitals. 

The  Senate  will  be  serving  the  Nation  well 
If  this  additional  $100  million  Is  added  to 
tiie  VA  budget  and  I  would  hope  this  money 
IS  spent  by  the  Administration  in  areas  where 
It  will  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  yielding.  I  am  deeply  gratef  til  to  him 
for  his  cooperation  with  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  also 
with  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  about  ap- 
propriations for  the  VA  hospital  and 
medical  program  contained  in  H.R. 
17548.  the  independent  offices  of  appro- 
priations bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Almost  7  months  ago — on  Veterans 
Day  last  year — I  rose  to  speak  on  this 
same  matter  in  the  bill,  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  and  at  that  time  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  appropriation  by 
$50  million. 

After  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  I  withdrew  that 
amendment  at  his  suggestion  In  order 
that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  cotild 
launch  a  full  investigation  of  medical 
care  for  Vietnam  veterans  in  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

At  that  time  Senator  Pastore  said: 

We  should  go  Into  It  in  depth  and  find  out 
exactly  what  the  problem  Is.  what  needs  to 
be  done,  and  then  do  it  and  do  it  immedi- 
ately. 

Since  that  time,  with  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  from  the 
ranking  majority  member,  the  great 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  (Mr.  YARBOROUGHt.  and 
its  able  ranking  minoi'ity  member,  my 
fellow  junior  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKERi,  our  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  has  conducted  an 
e.xtensive  and  intensive  oversight  inves- 
tigation— with  7  days  of  hearings  from 
November  21,  1969,  to  April  28,  1970. 

We  received  testimony  from  45  wit- 
nesses, including  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent deans  of  medical  schools  and  medi- 
cal experts  in  the  United  States,  from 
seriously  disabled  veterans  themselves 
and  from  the  rehabilitation  experts  of 
the  various  veterans'  organizations. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  our  investiga- 
tion. I  and  the  subcommittee  staff  visited 
a  number  of  VA  hospitals,  talking  with 
patients,  administrators,  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  personnel  there. 


Mr.  President,  in  order  to  illustrate 
tlie  breadth  of  our  hearings,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  witness 
list  from  those  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
witnesses  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  follows: 

Chronological  Li^t  of  Witnesses 
friday.  november  21,  1969 

Johnson,  Donald  E.,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
ernas'  Allairs,  accompanied  by  Dr.  H  Martin 
Engle,  Chief  Medical  Director.  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  Dr.  Chase,  Assistant 
Chief  Medical  Director  for  Professional 
Services;  John  Peters,  Director  of  Program 
Planning  and  Budgeting  Services;  D.  C. 
Knapp,  Acting  General  Coun-vel,  J.  H.  Kerby 
and  A.  T.  Bronaugh,  Assistant  General 
Counsels:  John  Shytle.  Controller;  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Chalmers,  Assistant  C.iief  Medi- 
cal Direc'or  for  Research  and  Education;  Dr. 
Paul  Haber,  Director,  Extended  Care  Service; 
Daniel  Rosen,  Acting  Director,  Management 
Control  Staff;  Dr.  Turner  Camp,  Regional 
Medical  Director  No.  2;  Dr.  Howard  W.  Ken- 
ney.  Regional  Medical  Director  No.  1;  Dr. 
Harold  Birnbaum.  Deputy  Regicnal  Medical 
Director  No.  5;  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Regional  Medical  Director  No.  4;  Dr.  Oliver 
J.  Harris.  Regional  Medical  Director  No.  3; 
Whitney  Ashbridge,  Office  of  the  Administra- 
tor; L.  A.  Townsend,  Deputy  Director  for 
Program  Administration,  Compensation,  and 
Pension  Service,  DVB;  and  other  Veterans' 
Administration  officials. 

Egeberg.  Dr.  Roger  O..  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scelntific  Affairs.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Lieberman,  Dr.  E.  James,  (Jonsultant,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  testifying 
as  a  private  citizen. 

TXTZSDAY.   NOVEMBEB   25.    1969 

Jennings,  Lt.  Gen.  Hal  3..  Jr..  the  Surgeon 
General,  Department  of  the  Army;  Brig.  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Whelan.  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Surgeon  General  for  Medical  Corpe  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  the  Army;  Brig.  Gen. 
George  J.  Hayes.  Director  of  Staff  for  Health 
Affairs;  and  Vernon  McKenzle,  OfBce  of  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs,  Department  of  Defense. 

Rhodes.  Pred.  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs;  Dr.  John  D.  Chase.  Assist- 
ant Chief  Medical  Director  for  Profeealonal 
Services;  John  Peters,  Director  of  Program 
Planning  and  Budgeting  Service;  A.  T. 
Broanaugh,  Assistant  General  Counsel;  D.  C. 
Knapp,  Assistant  General  Counsel;  John 
Kerby.  Assistant  Gen«-al  Counsel;  John 
Shytle,  Controller;  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chalmers, 
Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  for  Research 
and  Education;  Dr.  Paul  Haber.  Director, 
Extended  Care  Service;  L.  A.  Townsend,  Dep- 
uty Director,  Compensation.  Pension,  and 
Education  Service;  Dr.  Cecil  Peck.  Chief 
Psychological  Service:  Dr.  Harold  Schoolman. 
Director,  Education  Service:  and  David  Wall, 
Deputy  Regional  Medical  Director,  Veterans' 
Administration. 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    15,    1969 

Lee,  Russel  V.  A..  M.D..  founder  and  con- 
sultant, Palo  Alto  Medical  Clinic,  and  clinical 
professor  of  medicine  emeritus.  Stanford 
University. 

Lee,  Dr.  Philip,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
chancellor.  University  of  California  Medical 
Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Luckey,  Dr.  Hugh,  president.  New  York 
Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center,  and  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

West,  Dr.  Louis  Jolyon,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and 
Medical  Director,  Neuropsychlatric  Institute, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 


Wolf.  Dr.  Stewart,  regents  professor  of 
medicine.  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of 
Medicine,  and  head  of  Neurosciences  Section. 
Oklahoma  Medical  Research  Foundation, 
Oklahoma  City.  Ok'.a. 

Gonda,  Dr.  Thomas  A.,  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry, associate  dean.  Stanford  University 
Medical  School,  and  director  of  the  Stanford 
Unive.'-sity  Hosintal.  Stanford,  Calif, 

TCESa.^Y.    DECEMBER     16.     1969 

Mattlngly,  Charles  E..  assistant  legislative 
director,  the  American  Legion,  accompanied 
by  Edward  H.  Golembieskl,  director.  Rehabil- 
itation Commission,  the  American  Legion; 
and  I.  B.  Brick,  M.D..  senior  medical  con- 
sultant, National  Rehabilitation  Commission, 
the  American  Legion,  and  professor  of  medl- 
•clne  and  chief  of  the  Division  ol  Gastroenter- 
ology, Georgetown  Hospital. 

Golembieskl.  Edward  H..  director.  National 
Rehabilitation  Commission,  the  American 
Legion. 

Brick.  I.  B..  senior  medical  consultant.  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Commission,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  and  pfofessor  of  medicine  and 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Gastroenterology, 
Georgetown  Hospital. 

Lassen,  Peter  L.,  executive  director.  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America,  accompanied  by 
Max  Cleveland,  a  former  officer  in  the  Ist  Air 
Cavalry  In  Vietnam. 

Mead.  Sedgwick.  M.D..  chief  of  physical 
medicine  and  neurology.  Kaiser  Foundation 
Hospital,  Vallejo.  Calif, 

Huber,  Charles,  national  director  of  legis- 
lation, William  Flaherty,  assistant  national 
director  of  legislation,  and  Raymond  P.  Neal. 
national  commander.  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Klein,  Dr.  Donald  C,  coordinator  for  com- 
munity affairs.  National  Training  Labora- 
tories for  Applied  Behavioral  Sciences. 

Stover,  Francis,  director  of  legislative  serv- 
ice. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  accompanied 
by  Norman  Jones,  administrative  director. 

Schloss.  Irvln  P.,  past  national  president. 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  accompanied 
by  Jack  H.  Street,  administrative  director. 

Burkhardt,  Edgar  G..  national  commander. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I,  accompanleld  by 
Waldron  E.  Leonard,  senior  national  com- 
mander. 

FKIDAT.    JANUARY    9.    1970 

Brill.  Dr.  Norman  Q.,  professor  of  psychi- 
atry, UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  consultant 
in  psychiatry  to  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  Brentwood. 

May.  Dr.  Philip  R.  A.,  professor  of  psychi- 
atry. UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  consultant 
in  psychiatry  to  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  Brentwood. 

Capson.  Wayne  L..  president.  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America. 

Burns,  Michael  W.,  president,  California 
Paralyzed  Veterans  Association.  Inc. 

Bullock,  William  E.,  claims  director,  south, 
national  service  officer.  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Long,  George  V.,  service  officer.  Alhambra 
Chapter  22.  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Alhambra,  Calif. 

Sloneker,  Lewis  S.,  director  of  rehabilita- 
tion, the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
California. 

Strickland,  William,  past  commander,  24th 
District,  the  American  Legion.  Department  of 
California. 

Menasco,  Otis  R.,  commander.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Department  of  California. 

Rector.  Edmund  J.,  commander.  Inland 
Hospital.  Veterans  Inland  Hospital  Commit- 
tee. Rlverslde-San  Bernardino  Area.  Calif. 

Green.  Frederick  W.,  former  patient,  Brent- 
wood VA  Hospital. 

Burke,  Harry  J.,  Vietnam  casualty  on  active 
duty. 

Roberts.  Billy,  disabled  veteran. 

Roberts,  John,  tax  accountant. 
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Pannin,  p.  carter,  M.D..  dean.  University 
of  Texas  Medical  School. 

Stewart,  Douglas  J.,  second-year  resident 
in  medicine,  University  of  Miami  School  of 
Medicine. 

Lifton.  Dr.  Robert  Jay.  Foundations'  Fund 
Research  professor  of  psychiatry,  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

Dudrlck.  Dr.  Stanley  J  ,  associate  professor 
of  surgery.  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Medicine,  chief  of  surgery,' University  of 
Pennsylvania  Division.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Oliphant.  Dr.  Beverley,  intern,  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital.  Washington,  D.C.. 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Joseph  Backer,  flrst-year 
resident  in  medicine.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital.  Washington,  D.C. 

Rossignuolo,  Ralph,  legislative  director, 
AMVETS. 

TUESDAY,    APRIL     28.     1970 

Davidson,  Dr.  J.  Gary,  Research  Associate 
in  Hematology,  Wadsworth  VA  Hospital,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Bernhard  Votterl.  third- 
year  resident  at  Wadsworth  VA  Hospital. 

Bottone,  Sam,  Project  Director,  California 
Nurses  Association,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Helen  Pogarty,  R.N.,  Head  Nurse  Ward  B4E. 
Wadsworth  VA  Hospital. 

Lamson.  Dr.  Baldwin,  Director  of  Hospitals 
and  Clinics,  UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  and 
member  of  the  Deans  Committee,  VA  Center, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presdent,  then, 
in  accordance  with  my  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  >  on  May  27  I  appeared  before  his 
appropriations  subcommittee  to  present 
the  results  of  our  subcommittee's  over- 
sight investigation.  I  recommended  that 
$174  million  be  added  to  the  VA  appro- 
priation in  four  appropriation  bill  items 
dealing  with  the  hospital  and  medical 
program. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience  of 
Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  my  May  27  testimony,  in- 
cluding appendixes,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    of    Senator     Alan     Cranston, 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Veterans' 

Affairs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Subcommittee,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  appe.ir  this  morning  to  offer  my 
recommendations  for  the  Veterans  Adminls- 
trations  fiscal  ye;ir  1971  appropriation.  Al- 
though I  will  make  recommendations  in  a 
number  of  area^.  the  major  thrust  of  my 
.statement  will  deal  with  the  VA  hospital 
and  medlc.ll  care  prosram 

My  medical  care  recommendations  grow 
out  of  oversight  hearings  conducted  over 
the  last  SIX  months  by  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  which  I  am  prlvideged  to 
chair,  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. The  topic  of  the  hearings  was  "Medi- 
cal Care  of  Veterans  Wounded  in  Vietnam." 
I  announced  these  hearings  last  Veterans' 
Day  when  I  discussed  with  Chairman  Pastore 
on  the  Senate  floor  the  problem  of  defi- 
ciences  in  the  VA  hospital  program  and  in- 
creased demands  upon  it  because  of  the  war 
111  Vietnam.  I  withdraw  an  amendment  pro- 
posing a  $50  million  increase  In  the  VA's  FY 
1970  medical  care  budget,  to  permit  time 
for  a  detailed  study  of  the  needs  of  the  VA 
hospital  system  and  development  of  recom- 
mendations  for   necessary  appropriations. 

Our  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  held  a 
series  of  hearings  stretching  from  Novem- 
ber 21  to  April  28.  I  am  submitting  for  your 
official    Subcommittee    review    and    records 


the  primed  transcript  of  the  iirst  six  days' 
hearings,  and  the  prepared  statements  from 
the  April  28  he.irlng.  In  connection  with  tills 
latter  hearing,  which  Inquired  Into  patient 
care  at  a  typical  VA  hospital,  the  Wads- 
worth Hospital  at  the  VA  Center  in  Los 
Angeles.  I  am  also  submitting  numerous  af- 
fidavits from  physicians  and  nurses  corrob- 
orating the  sliocking  testimony  which  we 
received  about  the  totally  unclean  and  llXe- 
risking  and  life-wasting  conditions  at  that 
hospital.  In  addition.  I  have  with  me  27 
photogr.iphs  showing  some  of  these  condi- 
tions. Since  there  are  no  duplicates  of  these 
photographs,  which  are  part  of  the  official 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  record. 
I  cannot  submit  them  for  your  record,  but  I 
would  be  delighted  to  make"  them  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  should  it  wish  to  examine 
them. 

This  morning  I  am  recommending  that 
you  add  approximately  $189  million  to 
the  total  VA  appropriation  in  H.R  17548. 
The  precise  amounts  and  purposes  are  out- 
lined in  Appendix  I  to  my  statement.  I  rec- 
ognize this  is  a  very  substantial  increase, 
especially  the  $174  million  for  the  four  ap- 
propriation bill  items  dealing  with  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  program.  However,  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Subcommittee  at  the  outset 
that  I  have  attempted  to  be  conservative 
in  my  estimates  of  the  needs  and  the  dollars 
to  meet  them.  I  have  al.so  tried  to  ascertain 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  that  all  of 
these  funds  could  be  prudently  and  effec- 
tively obligated  or  expended  In  fiscal  1971 
to  meet  real  and  pressing  needs  which  will 
otherwise  go  unmer.  vve  all  know  that,  given 
this  administration's  anti-Inflation  policies. 
Veterans  Administration  oiBcials  are  bound 
to  state  publicly  that  they  cannot  use  ad- 
ditional funds.  But  I  am  convinced  from 
private  discussions  and  my  personal  inquiries 
that  all  the  money  I  am  requesting  can  be 
spent  effectively  and  is  urgently  needed. 

My  recommendations   fall   into  six   major 
categories,  and  for  each  category  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  Subcommittee  in  Appendix  II 
detailed    backup    data    where    necessary.    I 
would  like  to  sketch   for  you  now  the  de- 
ficiencies as  I  see  them  in  our  veterans  hos- 
pitals and   outline   some   of    the   appropria- 
tion remedies  that  I  propose.  I  also  wish  to 
stress,   however,   that   to  a  con.=iderablp  ex- 
tent  the   problems    presently    besetting    the 
VA  hospital  and  medical  care  program  can- 
not be  cured  by  the  appropriation  of  more 
money  alone.  Thus.  I  have  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  program  providing  new 
authorities  for  the  VA,  which  I  will  be  in- 
troducing for  consideration   as  six)n  as  the 
FY  1971  appropriations  process  Is  completed. 
In   my    16    months    as    chairman    of    the 
Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  one  vital  precept  should  govern 
Congressional  action  regarding  veterans'  pro- 
grams— the  principle  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding first  quality  medical  care,  along  with 
equitable  education  and  other  readjurtment 
benefits,  and  disability  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation, must  be  counted   as  part  of  the 
cost  of  war.  They  are  Just  as  integral  a  part 
of  the  co.<;t  of  war  as  the  money  we  spend 
on  the  weapons  and  armaments  for  combat. 
Sometimes  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  this.  I 
think  that  the  administration  has  overlooked 
this  very  basic  premise.  In  its  understandable 
desire  to  retard  Inflation,  it  is  asking  double 
sacrifices  from  the  men  who  have  answered 
their  country's  call  to  battle.  The  war  they 
are  fighting  is  itself  a  principle  cause  of  in- 
flation. To   use  inflation   now  as  an  excuse 
for  denying  these  veterans  the  level  of  serv- 
ices and  benefits  they  deserve  is  Intolerable. 

MEDICAL   CARE 

With  that  background,  let  us  look  at  the 
PY  '71  medical  care  appropriation  Item  In  the 
bill  before  the  subcommittee.  It  is  true  that, 
as  the  Veterans  Administration  has  stated 
repeatedly,  the  $1,752  billion  proposed 
budget— to  which  the  House  added  $25  mil- 


lion for  a  total  of  $1,777  bUUon— constitutes 
a  record  amount  for  VA  medical  care.  But 
our  subcommittee  investigation  and  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  budget  Indicates  that 
actually.  It  Is  at  best  a  standstill  budget.  And 
it  may  well  be  a  regressive  one.  This  is  so 
even  after  the  President's  April  2  restoration 
of  $50  million  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  sliced  from  the  VA's  budget  and 
of  $25  million  more  won  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  good  friend 
Chairman  Teague  of  the  House  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

This  so-called  record  budget  is  still  $50 
million  below  the  level  estimated  as  neces- 
sary for  PY  1971  more  than  a  vear  ago  by 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  tlie 
VA's  own  chief  physicians  and  medical  ad- 
ministrators. And  since  that  time  both  the 
demands  for  care  and  the  cost  of  providing 
it  have  Inflated  beyond  expectation. 

The  1971  medical  care  figure  In  the  bill  is 
$122  million  more  than  has  be;n  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1970,  including  the  very 
urgently  needed  amounts  contained  in  the 
House-passed  FY  '70  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  Such  a  7.5  percent  Increase  barelv 
meets  the  enormously  inflating  cost  of  pro- 
viding medical  care.  And  it  certainly  does  not 
come  near  to  dealing  adequately  with  what  I 
can  only  characterize  as  a  dangerously  en- 
larging crisis  In  the  VA  medical  care  svstem. 
This  crisis  did  not  occur  overnight.  It  did 
not  occur  in  the  last  year  or  so.  Rather,  it  is 
the  result  of  a  steady  erosion  over  the  last 
five  years.  Thus,  both  a  Democratic  and  a 
Republican  administration,  as  well  as  the 
Congress  Itself,  share  responsibility  for  the 
state  of  affairs  that  now  confronts  us  in  VA 
hospitals.  Determining  who  is  responsible  Is 
unimportant.  The  crucial  thing  is  who  can 
and  will  take  action  to  make  the  needed 
major  Improvements. 

It  is  a  bitter  Irony  that  this  deterioration 
In  the  quality  of  medical  care  we  offer  our 
disabled  veterans  is  due  largely  to  the  war 
itself.  It  has  been  five  years  since  our  In- 
creased military  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  began  to  bring  heavy  casualties.  Yet  the 
VA  still  does  not  have  an  adequate  plan  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  and  Im- 
provements in  Its  hospital  system  to  meet  the 
desperate  needs  of  our  seriously  disabled  war 
veterans.  This  lack  of  a  plan  to  convert  from 
peace-time  to  war-time  conditions  has 
brought  about  a  deplorable  situation.  More- 
over, the  cruel  fact  Is  that  the  cost  of  waging 
the  war  is  preventing  an  adequate  level  of 
appropriations  to  care  for  our  war-maimed. 
This  is  because  of  the  monumental  direct 
costs  of  the  war  and  because  of  efforts  to 
limit  domestic  expenditures  because  of  the 
liigh  level  of  war  spending.  -, 

I  have  talked  of  a  crisis,  an  enlarging  one. 
It  is  a  crisis  caused  by  taking  for  granted 
that  things  could  be  done  without  adequate 
funds.  The  direct  result  is  that  In  many— 
though  fortunately  not  all — VA  hospitals  the 
quality  of  care  provided  has  suffered  from  a 
combination  of  denial  of  budget  requests 
largely  within  the  executive  branch  and  the 
most  unfortunate  personnel  celling  Imposed 
by  the  Congress  In  1968  and  removed  only  a 
year  ago.  This  has  all  led  to  a  process  of  de- 
ferring, year  after  year,  needed  expenditures 
for  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
renovation  of  facilities,  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  acquisition  and  replacement 
of  staff.  And  this  In  turn  has  yielded  some 
highly  tragic  and  Insidious  results  by  drain- 
ing already  hard-pressed  direct  patient  care 
funds  for  some  of  these  other  vital  purposes 
Just  to  keep  the  system  going. 

This  process  of  absorption  and  deferral  of 
costs  masterminded  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  produced  a  slow  but  steady  ero- 
sion which  only  time  reveals.  But  that  de- 
terioration Is  plainly  visible  today  at  a  time 
when  greatly  Increased  numbers  of  Vietnam 
veterans  are  entering  VA  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment. Vietnam  veterans  now  constitute 
about  10  percent  of  VA  medical  workloads. 
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We  all  regret  the  tragic  fact  that  more 
than  275.00  men  have  already  been  wounded 
in  the  Indochina  war.  About  half  of  them 
require  some  degree  of  immediate  hospital- 
ization for  their  wounds  and  most  of  these 
will  at  some  point  seek  VA  hospital  or  out- 
patient care.  In  PY  1970  thus  far,  over  50.000 
Vietnam  veterans  were  admitted  to  VA  hos- 
pitals and  they  made  over  500,000  visits  for 
outpatient  medical  care  in  PY  1969. 

The  horrible  truth  about  the  war  Is  that  it 
is  the  most  crippling  and  seriously  disabling 
war  we  have  fought.  Out  of  every  10  veterans 
wounded  in  the  Vietnam  war,  one  is 
wounded  so  grievously  that  he  would  have 
died  in  a  previous  war.  The  result  is  an  in- 
crease of  seriously  disabled  veteran.s — m.ore 
quadriplegic  veterans  than  ever  before  and 
more  veterans  with  multiple  injuries — re- 
quiring Intensive  care  and  rehabilitation  in 
VA  hospitals.  For  example,  a  survey  of 
wounded  Army  personnel  separated  for  dis- 
ability shows  a  very  high  separatee  rate  for 
amputation  or  paralysis  of  extremities — to- 
gether totalling  almost  54  percent  of  all 
those  separated  for  disability  as  compared 
with  Joint  totals  of  about  28  percent  from 
the  Korean  conflict  and  21  percent  from 
World  War  II.  And  over  50  percent  of  all 
those  separations  surveyed  were  caused  by 
crippling  diseases  of  bones  and  organs  of 
movement— feet,  legs  and  so  forth.  This  is 
about  double  the  previous  rates  from  this 
cause. 

These  seriously  disabled  men  are  saved  on 
the  battlefield  by  excellent  and  unprece- 
dented medical  and  surgical  field  procedures 
after  rapid  evacuation,  often  minutes  after 
being  hit  from  the  battlefield  by  helicopters. 
But  we  have  sadly  discovered  that  the  crisis, 
high-intensity,  almost  miraculous  care  they 
receive  in  the  service  is  not  often  sustained 
when  they  end  up  in  a  VA  hospital  despite 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  highly  trained  and 
skilled  VA  medical  personnel.  For  what  these 
most  seriously  disabled  ■war  casualties  often 
find  is  a  deteriorating  VA  hospital  system 
which  I  will  now  describe  in  more  detail  for 
you. 

The  principle  deficiency  in  VA  hospitals  to- 
day is  lack  of  staff.  And  this  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  VA  Is  trying  to  activate  some  150 
badly-needed  specialized  medical  services — 
such  as  intensive  care  units,  coronary  care 
units,  open  heart  surgery  units,  pulmonary 
function  units,  and  more  spinal  cord  Injury 
centers— all  of  which  require  Intensive  staff- 
ing directly  limiting  the  staff  available  for 
the  core  hospital.  Presently,  VA  hospitals 
have  an  overall  staff-to-patient  ratio  of  about 
1.5  to  1.  as  compared  to  staffing  ratios  of  about 
2.7  to  1  for  community  hospitals.  We  can  all 
agree  that  this  is  a  great  disparity.  Although 
these  two  ratios  may  not  be  absolutely  com- 
parable In  all  respects,  It  cannot  fairly  be  con- 
tended that  those  adjustments  necessary  to 
provide  relative  comparability  could  account 
'or  the  enormity  of  this  staffing  gap. 

Indeed,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committee.  Olin  E.  Teague.  who 
with  his  most  dedicated  and  able  staff  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  our  investigation, 
has  been  proposing  for  the  past  five  months 
that  VA  general  hospitals  reach  a  staffing 
ratio  of  2:1.  and  psychiatric  hospitals  of  1:1. 
It  would  cost  about  $200  million  more  than  I 
recommend  today  for  stalRng  in  order  to 
achieve  those  very  desirable  levels.  But  I 
make  no  such  recommendation  now  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  enormous  in- 
crease can  be  achieved  within  one  fiscal  year. 

The  VA  needs  substantial  help  to  overcome 
'he  debilitating  effects  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  personnel  ceiling. 
Thus.  1  am  recommending  adding  atwut  $51 
million  to  fund  an  additional  5000  staff  posi- 
tions in  VA  hospitals.  Along  with  the  funds 
already  included  for  staffing  increases  in  the 
FY  '71  medical  care  item — although  there  is 
a  real  question  at  this  point  whether  the 
House-passed  amount  would  really  provide 


for  these  Increases — this  would  Increase  staff 
ratios  to  1.7:1.  an  improvement  which  should 
directly  enhance  the  quality  of  care  delivered 
to  every  veteran  in  each  of  the  166  VA 
hospitals. 

The  next  glaring  deficiency  in  the  present 
budget  is  Its  failure  to  provide  funds  to 
eliminate  equipment  and  maintenance  and 
repair  backlogs  which  have  accumulated  over 
the  past  several  years.  Conservative  estimates 
show  that  these  two  backlogs  total  at 
present  more  than  $46  million.  The  use 
of  out-dated  and  broken-down  life-saving 
and  life-sustaining  diagnostic  and  treatment 
equipment  and  the  continued  deterioration 
of  equipment  and  physical  surroundings  not 
adequately  maintained  or  repaired  has 
reached  an  Intolerable  level  and  must  be 
corrected  Immediately.  I  consider  the  elim- 
ination of  these  devastating  backlogs  essen- 
tial to  the  fulfillment  of  the  patient  care 
improvement  which  Is  the  goal  of  the  Im- 
proved staff  ratio  I  am  recommending.  The 
best  X-ray  technician  cannot  function  effec- 
tively with  a  defective  or  out-dated  X-ray 
machine,  any  more  than  a  highly  skilled 
laboratory  technician  can  perform  with  In- 
adequate technical  facilities. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  an  often  overlooked 
point.  VA  hospital  directors  frantically  Jug- 
gling inadequate  allotment  of  funds  based 
on  inadequate  appropriation  levels,  are  com- 
pelled time  after  time  to  choose  between 
using  funds  to  hire  additional  staff  and 
using  funds  to  purchase,  renovate  or  repair 
urgently  needed  equipment  or  other  facili- 
ties, when  both  are  essential  for  quality 
medical  care.  I  propose  that  we  remove  this 
unconscionable  burden  from  the  backs  of 
hospital  directors  so  they  can  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  recruiting  and  hiring  the  addi- 
tional staff  necessary  to  provide  quality  care 
to  our  veterans. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
now  controversial  article  which  appeared  In 
the  May  22  issue  of  LIFE  magazine,  copies 
of  which  I  sent  to  all  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee last  week.  The  article  Is  entitled. 
"From  Vietnam  to  a  VA  Hospital:  Assign- 
ment to  Neglect"  This  powerful  piece  of 
photographic  Journalism  has  aroused  some 
extremely  strong  emotions  as  well  as  some 
rather  startllngly  categorical  denials  from 
Veterans  Administration  spokesmen.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Investigation  the  Subcommittee 
has  conducted.  I  believe  that  the  article  is 
accurate  with  respect  to  the  spinal  cord  in- 
jury center  at  the  Bronx  VA  hospital  and 
that,  most  shamefully  and  regrettably,  these 
overcrowded,  unsanitan,-.  undermanned  con- 
ditions do  Indeed  exist  for  these  maimed 
veterans  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Moreover, 
the  lack  of  adequate  numbers  of  staff  char- 
acterizes these  VA  units  throughout  the 
country. 

In  order  for  the  Subcommittee  members 
themselves  to  Judge  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration denimclatlon  of  the  LIFE  article  and 
Its  accusations  about  the  integrity  of  the 
photographs,  I  have  asked  an  individual 
who  was  present  when  the  photographs  were 
taken  to  be  available  this  morning  to  answer 
any  questions  the  Subcommittee  might  have 
about  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
photographs  were  taken  and  the  conditions 
that  exist  and  have  existed  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  Bronx  VA  hospital.  I  now  ask 
that  Donald  Broderick.  Executive  Director  of 
the  Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans  Association, 
come  forward.  Mr.  Broderick  has  been  a  para- 
plegic for  fourteen  years:  he  himself  was 
rehabilitated  at  the  Bronx  VA  hospital,  and 
has  been  intimately  familiar  with  its  work- 
ings in  his  present  capacity  over  the  past 
two  years.  Mr.  Broderick  has  advised  me 
that  he  would  welcome  any  questions  you 
have  regarding  the  article  or  hospital  condi- 
tions for  the  spinal  cord  injured  veteran. 

Now  I  would  like  to  return  to  the  plight 
of  our  spinal  cord  Injured  and  what  I  rec- 
ommend be  done  to  alleviate  it.  The  ratio  In 


the  VA  spinal  cord  injury  units  at  present 
Is  approximately  1.02  ^taff  to  service  each 
spinal  cord  injury  bed.  In  striking  and  stark 
comparison,  I  have  been  advised  by  Dr. 
Howard  Rusk,  world  famous  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  In  New 
York  City,  that  the  exactly  comparable  ratio 
at  his  institution  Is  2.17  1— a  ratio  more  than 
twice  as  high.  Nothing  more  graphically  ex- 
plains the  problems  at  the  Bronx  VA  spinal 
cord  injury  center.  And  no  set  of  statistics 
more  accurately  Illustrates  to  me  why,  when 
I  visited  the  physical  therapy  facilities  at 
Dr.  Rusk's  institution.  I  found  a  whirlwind 
of  activity  with  at  leas:  fifteen  patients  at- 
tended by  what  seemed  like  twice  as  many 
staff  actively  engaged  In  the  arduous  and 
painful  process  of  physical  and  spiritual  re- 
habilitation. Whereas  at  VA  spinal  cord  In- 
Jury  centers— many  equipped  with  physical 
rehabilitation  equipment  every  bit  as  good 
as  that  at  the  New  York  Institute — I  have 
found  at  one  time  only  a  few  patients  actively 
engaged  in  therapy  while  others  waited  in  a 
prone  line  for  their  turn  and  others  no 
longer  had  the  Incentive  to  come  and  wait. 

Tills  is  because  the  intensive  and  highly 
personal  therapy  needed  to  overcome  the 
terrible  disabilit"les  which  afflict  these  vet- 
erans is  really  a  matter  of  two  hands  and  a 
heart,  rather  than  particularly  sophisticated 
equipment.  Therefore,  I  propose  that  by  'he 
end  of  fiscal  1971  we  provide  the  Veterans 
Administration  with  sufficient  funds  for  sal- 
aries— about  $6  million  In  the  first  year — and 
provision  of  on-the-job  training— about  $4 
million — to  double  the  spinal  cord  Injury 
staffing  ratio  and  provide  care  comparable  to 
that  available  at  a  facility  like  the  Institute 
of  Rehabilitation  Medicine. 

In  making  this  SCI  proposal,  I  wish  to 
stress  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  VA 
to  train  the  individuals  to  fill  the  approxi- 
mately 1145  new  positions,  for  these  are 
scarce  skills.  Dr.  Rusk  has  impressed  upon 
me  that  it  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  if 
we  were  to  drain  off  urgently  needed  rehabil- 
itation personnel  from  the  other  relatively 
few  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities in  this  country.  Rather.  I  propose 
that  the  VA  enter  upon  a  systematic  program 
of  training  and  education  of  the  new  person- 
nel, the  vast  majority  of  whom  fall  in  para- 
medical or  paraprofessional  categories,  to  de- 
liver this  priority  treatment 

I  am  also  recommending  the  addition  of 
approximately  $5.8  million  to  eliminate  a 
dental  examination  and  treatment  backlog 
(44,700  examinations  and  8,600  treatments) 
that  will  plague  the  VA  by  the  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  to  provide  25,- 
000  additional  examinations  and  20.000  addi- 
tional treatments  not  estimated  when  the 
FY  '71  budget  was  proposed.  These  examina- 
tions and  treatments  will  be  able  to  be  car- 
ried out  only  through  fee  arrangements  at 
the  cost  of  approximately  $232.43  per  treat- 
ment and  $29.88  per  examination  (in  light 
of  the  VA's  own  dental  staff  being  fully  oc- 
cupied In  processing  an  unprecedented  In- 
flux of  dental  applications  from  returning 
Vietnam  veteransl.  I  find  it  totally  unac- 
ceptable that  such  veterans  are  forced  to 
wait  many,  many  months — -some  as  much  as 
six  or  more — from  the  time  of  application  to 
the  time  they  actually  receive  the  dental 
care  they  require. 

Although  I  have  focused  primarily  upon 
Increasing  demands  t>elng  made  upKjn  the 
VA  hospital  and  medical  care  system  by  our 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  equally  Justifiable  needs  of  ovir 
\eterans  of  prior  wars.  And  we  must  not 
permit  our  great  concern  over  the  large  In- 
flux of  Vietnam  veterans  into  VA  facilities  to 
cause  us  to  forget  that  the  same  Inadequate 
conditions  afflict  all  veterans — regardless  of 
the  war  they  fought.  Of  particular  concern 
Is  the  growing  need  for  long-term  care  facili- 
ties for  aging  and  Infirm  \eterans  not  requir- 
ing   Intensive    hospital    care.    Although    the 
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FY  X971  budget  contains  luuds  to  exp a:id  tlie 
VA's  own  nursing  home  bystem  by  about 
1,000  beds.  I  believe  that  this  conti.;uts  to 
place  too  great  a  reliance  on  already  pressed 
community  nursing  homes  in  the  private 
sector,  over  which  the  VA  does  not  exercise 
direct  quality  control.  Since  it  is  clear  that 
there  iire  a  number  oi  locations  at  which  VA  " 
hospital  beds  arc  not  presently  in  t:?e  and 
do  not  appear  likely  tx>  be  uied  in  the  future, 
given  improved  \'A  turnover  rates,  I  propose 
an  additional  $6  million  to  provide  I'or  con- 
version of  1,000  such  beds  to  nursing  care 
use. 

EDL'C.*TION  .\.ND  TR.U.N'INC  OF  HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 

Presentlv  within  the  medical  care  item  the 
VA  budget  Includes  about  $100  million  for 
education  and  training  of  health  personnel 
in  VA  hospitals  and  clinics.  The  VA  system 
is  the  greatest  single  health  personnel  train- 
er in  this  country,  and  it  has  enormous  po- 
tential for  growth  at  a  time  when  it  is  con- 
fronted by  a  large  internal  staffing  shortfall, 
as  well  as  by  a  great  shortage  of  health  per- 
sonnel in  the  country  generally.  I  thus  pro- 
pose the  addition  of  approximately  819  mil- 
lion to  provide  for  the  training  of  approxl- 
matelv  1.274  more  allied  health  professionals 
in  over  20  specialties,  60  intensive  care  spe- 
cialists and  210  physician's  assistants,  as  well 
as  for  the  training  of  the  urgently  needed 
approximately  1,150  spinal  cord  injury  per- 
sonnel I  described  earlier. 

There  are  two  very  significant  points  I  wish 
to  malce  about  the  great  Importance  of  the 
health  personnel  education  and  training  pro- 
gram in  the  VA.  First,  if  the  VA  is  ever  to 
improve  substantially  its  staffing  ratios,  it 
must  do  so  with  par.\medical  and  parapro- 
fesslonal  personnel.  There  are  not  available 
in  the  general  community  enough  physicians 
and  registered  nurses  to  meet  the  VA's,  let 
alone  the  country's  need  for  these  profes- 
sionals. Thus,  I  believe  that  It  is  an  urgent 
priority  for  the  VA  to  continue  large  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  its  veteran  patients. 

In  addition,  a  vibrant.  Innovative  and  p"r3- 
gresslve  education  and  training  program  is, 
along  with  major  research  efforts,  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  maintaining  high  qual- 
ity professional  staff  with  good  morale  and 
providing  high  quality  patient  care.  Thus,  the 
afflliation  of  over  half  of  the  VA's  hospitals 
with  78  of  the  most  outstanding  medical 
-schools  In  this  country  is  the  single  most 
responsible  factor  for  having  sustained  a 
reasonable  quality  of  professional  care  in 
VA  hospitals  to  date. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  education  and 
training  of  health  personnel  assumes  the 
Importance  I  have  Just  outlined  In  the  VA 
budget  picture,  I  strongly  recommend  to  the 
subcommittee  that  (1)  a  separate  item  en- 
titled. "Education  and  Training  of  Health 
Personnel"  be  established  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill:  (2)  approximatey  $118,909,000  be 
earmarked  in  this  Item  to  Include  the  cost 
of  trainee  stipends,  instructor  salaries,  nec- 
essary physical  renovations,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  ml.<;celIaneous  expenses;  and  (3) 
along  with  creation  of  this  appropriation 
Item,  the  medical  care  item  be  decreased  by 
approximately  $66.5  million  (including  de- 
votion to  full-time  patient  care  of  those  pro- 
fessionals now  diverting  some  of  their  pa- 
tient care  attention  to  teaching  activities). 
Establishment  of  this  new  appropriation 
item  should  serve  to  prevent  the  diversion  of 
money  appropriated  for  education  purposes 
to  providing  patient  care,  an  altogether  un- 
derstandable but.  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate, 
.shortsighted  practice  to  counteract  inade- 
quate provision  of  funds  for  patient  care. 

MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHETIC  RESEARCH 

I  have  two  basic  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search item  presently  earmarked  at  $59,200,- 
000,  a  three  percent  increase  over  the  fiscal 


\ear  1970  level.  First,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
an  active  large  medical  research  program  Is 
Absolutely  Indispensable  to  attracting  and 
rslalnlng  high  caliber  personnel  in  the  VA 
.■ystein.  There  are  Just  no  two  ways  about 
that  fact.  And  the  VA  research  program  has 
been  a  most  worthy  one,  making  numerous 
major  contributions  to  medical  science. 
Ilcv.ever,  because  it  has  operated  at  a  fund- 
ing level  over  the  past  several  years  permit- 
t.ng  only  a  continuation  of  ongoing  research 
and  no  .signiacant  new  projects,  the  out- 
standing results  it  has  achieved  have  not 
been  translated  into  direct  improvement?  in 
patient  care.  In  order  to  provide  for  this 
process  of  direct  application  of  research 
learning,  I  propose,  first,  that  the  title  of 
this  item  in  the  appropriation  bill  be 
amended  to  add  at  the  end  "and  develop- 
•nent"  and  that  $17  million  be  added  largely 
tJ  fund  such  developmental  activities  and 
other  projects  indicated  in  Appendix  I  aimed 
.u  providing  greater  relationship  between 
research  and  improvement  of  patient  care  in 
VA  hospitals.  The  addition  of  this  817  mil- 
lion merely  provides  the  level  of  funding 
estimated  to  be  necessary  by  the  VA's  own 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  last 
year. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    HOSPITAL    AND    DOMICILIARY 

FACILITIES 

Having  been  badly  restricted  In  hospital 
construction  by  an  over-all  freeze  on  federal 
construction  projects  in  FY  1970,  the  VA 
plans  a  major  construction  effort  In  FY  1971 
with  the  appropriation  of  910  million  less 
than  was  appropriated  last  riscal  year  and  use 
of  an  equal  amount  of  carryover  funds.  How- 
ever, in  several  areas,  I  do  not  believe  that 
adequate  priority  has  been  provided  for  ur- 
gently needed  projects. 

First,  I  was  greatly  .':hocked  to  learn  in  our 
hearings  that  there  are  43  VA  hospitals— 
In  some  of  the  hotte.st  areas  of  our  country — 
which,  although  qualifying  for  air  condi- 
tioning, are  not  air  conditioned  and  for 
which  no  air  conditioning  design  fvmds  are 
•jeing  requested  in  FY  1971.  I  think  it  is 
totally  unacceptable  for  veterans  in  Amarlllo 
and  Kerrville,  Texas:  Wichita.  Kansas:  Bay 
Pines.  Florida:  Payetteville.  Arkansas:  Gulf- 
port.  Mississippi,  and  numerous  other  simi- 
larly hot  climates,  to  swelter  in  un-aircondi- 
tloned  facilities.  I  thus  propose  an  addition 
of  approximately  $6.2  million  in  this  appro- 
pri.ition  item  to  prepare  designs  for  air- 
conditioning  of  these  43  hospitals  and  an  ad- 
ditional $540,000  for  the  nece.ssary  personnel 
to  ex-'cu-e  these  designs  (to  be  added  to  the 
Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses  appropriation  Item) . 

Also  regarding  the  construction  item,  in 
light  of  the  disclosures  In  our  hearings  as 
well  as  in  the  recent  LIFE  article,  of  Intol- 
erable and  wholly  inadequate  physical  condi- 
tions for  providing  up-to-date  hospital  care, 
I  recommend  that  a  Congressional  priority 
be  established  for  creating  design  plans  for 
constructing  replacement  hospitals  at  Bronx. 
New  York  and  Wadsworth,  Los  Angeles  VA 
Center.  I  also  propose  that  funds  be  added 
for  modernization  of  the  Brentwood  Hos- 
pital at  that  center.  That  neuro-psychiatrlc 
hospital  is  confronted  with  a  continuation 
of  being  able  to  provide  care  only  through 
drugs  unless  major  Improvements  are  made 
in  its  physical  plant  in  order  to  alter  this 
problem  and  attract  qualified  psychiatrists 
and  psychiatric  personnel  to  work  at  that 
center.  For  these  three  projects,  I  recommend 
an  addition  of  $13  million. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  overall  VA 
hospital  and  medical  care  situation,  I  wish 
to  stress  that  the  deteriorating  conditions 
that  I  have  outlined  are  not  the  rule  at 
every  VA  hospital.  In  some  VA  hospitals  a 
high  quality  of  care  Is  being  oiTered.  In  all  VA 
hospitals  a  most  dedicated  and  highly  skilled 
staff  Is  doing  its  best,  although  too  often  un- 
der medieval  working  conditions.  And  they 


deserve  the  praise  and  recognition  of  all 
.•Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  condi- 
ditioiLi  which  iiave  recently  been  publicized 
with  respect  to  VA  hospitals  are  by  no  means 
isolated  instances.  In  our  invest. gation  .iiid 
in  the  investigation  carried  out  by  tiie 
House  Ci:mmlttee  on  Veterans  Aff.Ur.s  numer- 
ous examples  o;  .similarly  deteriorating  situ- 
ations at  hospitals  around  the  country  were 
presented,  and  I  will  provide  chapter  and 
verse  in  thi.^  reg.^rd  if  the  subcommittee 
v.-ishes.  Moreover,  liie  deficiencies  In  the  VA 
ho.~prL.al  system  have  been  fully  corroborated 
before  our  subconmiittee  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  sciiool  professors  in  the 
country  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous veterans  o!-.%'ini;';ations.  Representative 
excerpts  from  the.r  testimony  are  set  forth 
In  Appendix  III. 

One  major  caveat  with  respect  to  all  the 
medical  program  recommendations  I  have 
made:  neither  the  present  FY  1971  medical 
and  hospital  program  appropriation,  nor  the 
recommendations  that  I  have  made  for  in- 
creased staffing,  take  into  account  the  recent 
sl.\  percent  pay  Increase.  That  will  cost  the 
VA  an  estimated  $60  million  in  medical  per- 
sonnel alone.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
VA  not  be  required  to  absorb  any  of  this  pay 
raise  In  the  funds  ultimately  appropriated  to 
it  in  this  bill.  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  in- 
clude in  its  report  strong  language  Indicating 
the  clear  expectation  that  supplemental 
funding  will  be  sought  in  the  neXt  Con- 
gress to  cover  the  pay  increase  and  that  the 
VA  will  receive  a  deficiency  spending  author, 
ization  In  its  initial  quarterly  allotment  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

GENERAL    OPERATING    EXPENSES 

The  final  recommendation  that  I  wish  to 
make  is  the  addition  of  some  $15  million  to 
the  general  operating  expenses  item.  This  is 
first,  to  provide  for  implementation  of  the 
new  outreach  services  program  established 
in  the  recently  enacted  Public  Law  91-219 
(implementing  the  VA  estimate  over  two 
years).  And  second,  it  Is  to  provide  approxi- 
mately 200  more  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  field  personnel  to  assist  In  coping 
with  the  expected  more  than  33  percent  in- 
crease in  veterans'  benefit  applications  over 
the  level  experienced  in  1968  while  process- 
ing personnel  levels  have  Increased  only  In- 
signlflcantly  since  then  and  to  eliminate  rep- 
etition of  the  uneconomic  and  counter  pro- 
ductive DVB  policy  of  regularly  authorizing 
overtime — more  than  $3  million  In  FY  1970. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
which  the  subcommittee  might  have  about 
my  testimony  and  our  investigation  of  the 
VA  hospital  and  medical  care  system. 

Appendix  I 
Additional  Funds  for  and  Other  Amend- 
ments TO  VA  1971  Appropriation  in  H.R. 
17548,  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions Bill,  1970.  Recommended  by  Senator 
Alan  Cranston.  May  27,  1970 
A.  medical  care  item 

1.  Funds  for  5000  additional  general  medi- 
cal care  personnel  to  bring  overall  hospital 
sta.f  ratio  up  to  1.7:1  (administration  added 
funds  for  3600  positions  and  House  commlt- 
tee,'Teague  amendment  added  funds  for 
1000  more,  equalling  4600;  cumulative  per- 
sonnel Increases  sought  bv  VA  in  FY  68 
( 3389 ) ,  FY  69  ( 3376 ) ,  and  FY  70  { 3586 )  total 
10,351  less  866  added  in  FY  70  yield  a  defi- 
ciency of  9485;  leaving  about  5000  mOTe 
funded  positions  needed  «  approximately 
$10,300  per  position),  $51,500,000. 

2.  Funds  fcr  salaries  to  double  present 
spinal  cord  injury  staffing  ratios  by  end  of 
FY  '71  (see  item  A.5.d.  for  training  funding 
for  these  new  personnel)  (present  VA  SCI 
staffing  level  is  1.02:1  bed;  whereas  ratio  (ex- 
cluding research  and  teaching  personnel)  at 
Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  Rehabilita- 
tion (NYU)   is  2.17:1;  total  salary  costs  for 
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nro-^ent  SCI  1145  FTE  positions  is  811.271.000  c.  MiDic.'iL  ADMisisrK.\TlON  and  miscellane-  Studies  indicate  that  approximately  SSTe 

for  FY  '70-  approximately  one  half  of  this—  ocs  opraAiiNC  expenses  itcm  cf  this  backlog,  or  about  $27  million,  con- 

in-rei-sed   to  .<^12.0U0.000   to  cover  6  percent  j    p^^^re    t.mou  U    originally    sought    by  ^ists   of   general   hospital    .equipment,   some 

"  raise— is  needed  for  salaries  to  reach  2:1  DMvf3  and  cm  within  VA  (In  trder  to  carry  major  categories  of  which  are: 

wno),  $6  000.000.  out   oMier   rec  .i.miended   expwided   medical  Furniture    for   patient    day    recreation    & 

3  Funis  to  el.minate  equipment  and  main-  r-rograms,    $2187,000.  waiting  rooms,   iOiarla,   visitor  areas,  llbra- 

tenance    and    repair    backlogs     ($49,000,000  '    2.  F.ind  t\ven•v-se^en  more  pcrsor.nel  posi-  ries    quarters  &  offices,  $5.3  milhon. 

backlog  reported  to  House  Veterans  Affairs  jj^^^    (;,rchitect "en^necrs)    to  carrv  out  37  .  Machinery   &    equipment— therapy,   laun- 

Commrttee  bv  Administrator  cf  Veterans  Af-  ^f  ,;,e  designs  in  D.l  at  .•i20,000  per  slot-only  ^iry    cleaning,   fc-od   Conveyors,   frozen   food 

fairs  en  April  14:  i5,000,000  :.daed  in  FY  70  g,^  adrtitK,nal  designs  can  be  made  by  present  cabinets,  dishwashers,  etc.,  $4.6  million 

supplemental    and    assuming    $12,000,000    in  ^  .^j^,    .=,5^0  000.  Ovens,  ran.cc-s.  itove.s.  bake  shop  and  kltch- 

850    million    requested     bv    President    and  Total,  $3,027,000.  en  equipment.  $3.6  million, 

granted  by  House  and  ^]f  ^'^'^'^'l^^  n.  coNSTRrcxxoN  of  ,iosPir..,L  and  dcmiciliarv  .,  ^^^^  "^^^>-""  ^'^^  equipment.  $5.3  mil- 

conimittee.  Teague  amendment  were  for  this  facilities   item  "      ' 

purpose,  there  nov,' 1:- 4  27  Miinion  provided  for  ,     ^        ..       ^     ,        ,.         .     „„„,,iH ->r,i„<,  ,-,f  Proposed  pilot  program  to  train  health  ipe- 

thls  purpose;  this  loaves  $22  million  needed  1    Expedite  design  for  ^'^-^^"f^"^   '^f'"g  ^J  ciaiuts  m  Jen^vc  care  ^tem  A.  5c.  Ap- 

for  equipment;  in  r.ddilion,  HVAC  question-  43  VA  hospitals  qualifying  for  aircondltioning 

!°^r!  tr,  Hn^n it M  D-recto-s  sho'vved  in   1970  but  unalrcor.ditioned   and   without    designs  penaii  i) 

Srre^  mam'^t  nance  andVep^'r^^^^^  -Listed    in    Appei.dix    II:     at    $140,000    per  Instructional  Stall:                                     Co^ts 

^r,J  t94fino  000  which  are  a^  vet  unfunded),  design  1 ,  $6,020,000.                                                        5    physicians- $144,715 

f/inono  2.  Modernization  of  Brent^'ood  NP  Hospl-         12  nurses... 177,812 

*  Funds  for  dent-^l  care  t.  ellirinate  June  tal,  $5,000,000.                                                                 4    technical 43,663 

,0    1970    casrba'^kVol  and  meet  revised  FY  3.  Design  plan  for  replacement  hospital  at         3   administrative  suppon 23,791 

71  caseload  projection  b.ased  on  recent  FY  Bronx,  New  York   ,8^    of  estimated  costs),  ^„.,^,.,                                           3,9  o^i 

70  ex^rience(  end  FY  1970  c;ise  backlog  es-  $4,000,000.                                                                                Subtotal.  — -       389  981 

.      F.T  ^f    ii-7m    Pxamlnations    and    6600  4.  Design  plan  for  replacement  hospital  at                                                                   = 

f-rmen^.  and  for  I^^TTolomoreix.  Wadsworth,  L.A.  VA  Center,  California  (8%  Trainee  Stipends:  60  Trainees....       406.769 

oil   S29.88    and    e^ch   fee   treatment   cos's  ,.  general  operating  expenses  item  Miscellaneous:    (contractual  serv- 

$232.43,    requiring    $8,722,000:    House    Ccm-  j    Add  to  Implement  new  "Outreach  Serv-         ice^.,  etc.) ^^ 

mlttee/Teague  amendment  restored  $3  mi:-  ^         Program"    of   Public   Law   01-219    (VA  Orand  total                                1  000  000 

lion  for  this  purpose,  leaving  55.722,000  stlU  ^...jn^te  in  comment  on  proposed  bill  was                 °"''''^  *°*^'- " 1.  000.  000 

needed),  $5,722,000.  $25  078  252-  2  years  allowed  for  implementa-  psoposed  physicl^n's  assistant  program  ex- 

5.  Education  and  Training:  (a)  Physician's  tloii) ,  $12,539,000.  pansion    (item  a.s.s.,  appendix  d 
.Assistant  (210  students,  84  Instructcrs.  sup-  '  ,^    Add"funds  for  200  more  DVB  field  s*afT  Por  an  additional  $4.8  million,  42  physi- 
pUes   and    noi.-recurrlng   cotts).    $4,830,000:  ^    process    benefit    applications    (to    elim-  clans  assistant  programs  can  be  efiTecTlvely 
(bi    Allied   Health   Training    (1274   trainees,  ^^^^^^    continual    overtime   costs    which    for  mounted,  as  follows: 

189  instructors,  supplies  and  other  costs^  in  ^    1970    are    estimated    to    b^-*3.150.000;  p„diolo-rlsfs   a.=slstant                                       4 

over  20  specialties) .  $9^93.000;  (c)  Pilot  Pro-  ^j  20O  staff  full-time  Is  about  30  per-      ^^^4°^°f^^3'  as^fctfnt    -eeneraU it 

gram  to  Train  Health  Specialists  m  intensive  ^^^^^  ^^             ^^^  overtime  cost  for  same      guS   Llft^n?       •^'""^'' jj 

Care  (60  trainees.  24  instructors,  equipment,  ervlces  and  about  three  new  positions  per      o^f^^^L.^^^l'f^  "I c 

space  renovation,  miscellaneous)    $1,000,000;  f/id  offld  »2,226.000.     .                                         ?a^S  t's  asSn't 9 

(d)    Training   of   spinal   Cord   injury   Per-  3.  Add  funds  for  75  more  clerical  person-     u-oSt's    assistant    "" 3 

sonnel  to  double  ratio  at  SCI  centers  (ll4o  ^^^   ^  process  dental  care   additional   au-     urologists    assistant 3 

trainees,   200   Instructors,   space   renovation,  tijonzatlons  (see  Item  A.4:  $6,600  per  posi- 

supplies,    miscellaneous).    $4,000,000;     sub-  tion— average    of    l'/^     persons    needed    at                 ^°^^'   

total.  $19,123,000.  busiest  50  stations),  $500,000.  The  estimated  costs  would  be: 

6.  Activation   of    1000    additional   mirsing  ^^^^^  si5,265.000.  5  students  per  program  times  42 
IZeTL^iZTarrTTintuZ^n.  r.  new  edl-cation  and  training  item  equals  210  students  at  $6.000. .  $1,260,000 
crease  of  such  1155  beds),  $5,915,000.  1.  Establish    separate    appropriation    bil'  2  instructors  per  program  times 

Total,  $134,860,000.  item  for  education  and  training  of  health  42    equals    84    Instructors    at 

B   AiEDicAL  and  prosthethic  research  item  personnel     ($99,786,000    Included    In    Initial          $15.000 1,260.000 

B,  jiEDicAL  and  prostheth.c  RESEARCH  ir    ^  FY -71  budsct  fOT  E&T  plus  $19,123,000  pTO-  Supplies:      $1,000     per     student 

1.  Amend  title  to  add     and  Development  ^^  ^^  j^^jj^  ^  j.   ^^^1  to  be          times  210  students 210,000 

(Present  level^^of$59,2M0     a  3  percent  in-  P,^^^^^^    ,^    $118,909,000    Including    ade-  Nonrecurring    costs,    equipment 

crease  over  F^    19 ,0-representing  an  ac  ua  ,^^  instructors) .  and  space  $50,000  per  program 

cutback  m  research  given  10  percent  inflation  ^  g    Decrease   total   medical   care   Item    ac-  times  42                 .^. ........     2,100,000 

costs  in  research;   provides  for  no  new  ap-  ^^^.^jj,^  i,.     ,bv     $66,447,000;   less  than   total                ^  '                                           

preciable    research    projects-"develop^^^^^^^  of  initial  E&f  earmarking  to  preserve  niedl-                 Total   4,830,000 

function  is  to  translate  research  results  di-  ^,^^  ^,^  devoting  some  time 

rectly  to  improvement  of  patient  care) .  y  -eichmc)  Program  sites  would  be  as  follows: 

2.  Add    20        for    development    generally  Ar-nd  to*^al    $189  172  000  1.  Radiologist's  assistant    (4):   San  Fran- 

(Radicisotope:   atomic  medicine;   pulmcnary          ^  '            "    '           ' ;_      '  cisco,     California;      Indianapolis,     Indiana; 

.'unction    1  .bs:    electron    microscopy:    auto-  Appendix  II  Wood,  Wisconsin;   Louisville,  Kentucky. 

mated  labrratorv  procedures,  and  65  medical                                                              „^„,„.„x„,.  2   Phvsiclan's  ass't  (een'l)    (11)     Durham, 

..nd  6  parMcedical  additicnal  paMent  care  ™°--° -'^'^^.^^^J.^  Ti^m  a T  ap^pevd«  iT  Xort JSima    It^mlnghaii,  Alabama;  Dal-' 

research  and  education  tiameeships  now  rp-  replacement  b.^cklog  .item  a.3.  appendix  i>  ^^    ^^^_^^^    Houston.    Texas;    Buffalo,    New 

proved       but        unfunded        ($2,266,706)),  The    Veterans    Administration's    approxl-  York    Iowa  City   Iowa-  NashVlle   Tennessee 

S12.000.000.  mately  $49   million  equipment  replacement  Oklahoma     City,     Oklahoma;     Minneapolis. 

3.  Fund  demonstration  project  for  region-  backlog  which  will   exist  at  the   beginning  Minnesota-  San  Francisco,  California:  Seat- 
allzation  in  Los  Angeles,  Southern  Central  of  FY  1971  Includes  equipment  which,  hav-  ^^^  Washington 

California,  area  (Small  cor.ftruction  projects,  ing  lived  its  usual  life  according  to  estab-  ^    stirglcal    assistant    (10):    Birmingham, 

oonimunicai  ions  and  travel  to  combine  serv-  ushed   tables   of   amortization,  will   become  ^ij^bama-    Dnrham     North    Carolina;    Rlch- 

ices    of    5    hospitals    and    one    domiciliary  eligible  for  possible  replacement  during  the  ^^^^    Virginia-    Denver    Colorado;    Seattle, 

faclliiv),  51,000.000.  FY  1971.                                         ,„.»,„  „o=.  t^  Washington;    Chicago    West    Side.    lUlnols; 

4.  New   project    'o    research    and   develop  According  to  studies  made  m  the  past  to  ^^^^  ^        lowa;    Houston.    Texas;    Miami, 
rnethnd   cf    transferring    total    community-  determine    the    distribution    of   the    nearly  p,Qj.jjj3.  Nashville  Tennessee 

based  mental  health  concept  (including  at-  «400,000,000  Investment  in  personal  property  orthopedic  as'slstant  (5)  :  Seattle,  Wash- 
t:tudlnal  therapy  program)  to  VA  general  approximately  45%  of  this  backlog  or  $22  .  gan  Francisco,  California;  Iowa  City, 
:-.nd  NP  hospitals  to  lead  to  mere  individu-  million,  consists  of  therapeutic  and  dlagnos-  i^|^.°'B^ingham  Alabama;  Chicago  Re- 
alized, sympathetic  and  con-passionate  care  tic  equipment,  such  as:  ci»nrrh    llUnoia 

'VA    NP    Hospital,    Tuscalcxisa,    Alabama).  Beds  and  other  ward  and  clinical  furniture  ^5%;^i^oloelst's    assistant    (9):    Durham. 

^500.000  and  equipment.  $8.8  million.  ^t^iTr^fr^i.^a    ^rar^n^ritv  Kansas-  Cleve- 

5   Health   facilities   and    services   delivery  X-ray  equipment.  $6.3  million.  f" "  omo   '^k^e^  CoL^c^ut;  ^^^^ 

R&D:  Strongly  reconunended  by  fomier  Ass't.  Blood   and   body   chemistry   analyses   and  ^^^- ^^l°^^.^^^^,^^^l^ 

Sec  y.  for  Health  and  Scientific  Afrs.-pres-  other  automated  laboratory  equipment.  $3.2  ^^^^^^^^'chfca^^^side  ininols: 

entiv  Chancellcr  of  San   Francisco  Medical  million.  f^ni  «*•'«  ritv  'rtah 

Center-Dr.  Philip  Lee).  $3,500,000.  Equipment  required  in  surgery.  $3.3  mil-  Salt  Jj^e  W  ^^f^^^    ,3,  .    Minneapolis. 

J.roooo'fiTrl^ouSroriginallj'rDMa^I  '°Dental   diagnostic   and   treatment  equip-  Minnesota;    Memphis,   Tennessee;    Undeslg- 

w-ithin  VA) ,  $17,000,000.  ment.  $0.7  mlUlon.  natea. 
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APPENDIX  ll.-DETAILS  OF  PROPOSED  TRAINl.'JG  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  AND  SPECIALIZED  MEDICAL  SERVICE  PERSONNEL  (ITEMS  A.5  AND  E.l  OF  APPENDIX  I) 


Additional  funds  required  lor 


Trainees 


Instructors 


Field 


Number 


Cost 


Number 


Cost 


Space  modi- 
fication 


Olhei  costs 


Total 


Alcofiolism  counseling 20 

Blind  saecialist- 10 

Dental  training 150 

Electroencephalograph  technician 20 

Hislopattiology  tectinician 10 

Inhalation  therapy 20 

Medical  technology.  _ 90 

Nuclear  medicine  technician 10 

Nurse  anesthetist      50 

Pharmacist's  assistant ^> 45 

Pharmacy  interns  and  residents 80 

Psychology 150 

Radiologic  technician 80 

Social  vKork 150 

Basic  nurse.. (•) 

Registered  nurse 50 

Practical  nurse. 50 

Nursing  intern : ,  6 

Nursing  resident 6 

Biomedical  instrumentation  technician 25 

Certified  laboratory  assistant 40 

Audiologist  and  speech  pathologist 80 

Dietetic  intern 15 

Occupational  therapy.  _.. 50 

Rehabilitation  technology 67 

Total 1,274 


»12°'°™                      6            »",000 $18,000  $213,000 

OU,  UUU en   Ann 

«J.0O0                      15             182,000      ""  $225,'666 330,"006'  1  142500 

".000                      2              20.000. loioOO  '  84.000 

t'.UUU TT      |%|,« 

66,000         5      67,000 '  "'io.OOO'  143  000 

216.000         23     266,000     100,000     100.000  682000 

IE ^5 mooo-::::::::::::::      '^^Z  S^Z 

m'ot          1^      ^,l:Z: -• '^°™  lir^SS 

900,000                      15             304,000..                "  8  OOO'  122000 

160,000                    22            242,000            "57,'o66"           looiooo  559  000 

480,000                    11            184,000               5.000              31,000  700  000 

„nL*(^                      *6             673,000                5,000               30.000  708;  000 

^??'XX2 - 326,000 

|5'888 - 36.000 

"■000           8      120,000 ::::::::: h'm'  likm 

360,000-- - - 6"™ 

90,000 

155,000 : 

500,000 --"!'"''--!'"'!''";;"""!;;;" ■" 

5  427,000        !89    2  707,000     :'92, 000     676, 000  9,293.000 


(a)  B.ific  nursing  students  are  not  paid 
stipends. 

The  non-trainee  costs  do  not  pertain  only 
to  the  Increased  numbers  of  trainees.  They 
are  applicable  also  to  the  Increased  need  lor 
Instructors,  etc.,  for  trainees  already  In  the 
system  in  order  to  Improve  quality  of  train- 
ing. 

The  funds  indicated  above  will  be  used  in 
all  states  other  than  Alsaka  and  Hawaii.  This 
is  because  there  is  training  going  on  in  all 
VA  hospitals,  and  the  wide  variety  of  indi- 
cated training  makes  it  a  certainty  that  some 
fvmds  will  be  distributed  to  VA  hospitals  in 
all  States. 

EATIONALE    FOR     ADDmON     OF     "DEVELOPMENT" 
TO    RESE.^RCH    ITEM 

(Item  B.l  and  2,  Appendix  I) 
Two  closely  related  Issues  are  important  to 
current  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
health  services  In  this  coimtry.  The  first  Is 
concerned  with  the  timely  translation  of 
facts  of  scientific  discovery  into  terms  which 
can  be  effectively  utilized  by  doctors  in  the 
day-to-day  practice  of  medicine.  The  second 
is  concerned  with  refining  and  coordinating 
methods,  instruments,  drugs,  physical  plants 
and  human  resovirces  for  the  delivery  of 
health  services. 

Accomplishing  these  goals  is,  in  part,  an 
educational  function.  In  equal  or  larger  part, 
however.  It  Is  a  developmental  function 
which  bridges  the  gap  separating  the  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  from  the  bio-medical 
researcher.  This  gap  has  long  been  recognized 
by  industries  of  every  type.  Hence,  research 
budgets,  both  public  and  private,  are  almost 
Invariably  coupled  with  funds  for  develop- 
ment. The  well-established  practice  of  Re- 
search Eind  Development  (R&D)  funding 
provides  a  practical  mechanism  for  the  con- 
version of  scientific  knowledge  to  medical 
utility.  In  the  industrial,  physical,  pharma- 
ceutlcal,  engineering  and  other  sciences, 
developmental  costs  usually  run  at  least  4  to 
5  times  the  cost  of  basic  research. 

The  falltu-e  to  provide  developmental  ftinds 
in  the  health  services  Industry  has  been  a 
serious  deterrent  to  progress  In  medicine. 
Many  excellent  examples  can  be  drawn  from 
experiences  within  the  medical  programs  of 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Some  years  ago.  VA  research  was  Instru- 
mental in  the  discovery  of  basic  facts, 
methods  and  Instruments  for  the  use  of 
radioisotopes  In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  hum.in  Illness.  In  succeeding  years  there 
was  an  inordinate  lag  in  the  practical  appli- 


cation of  these  modalities.  They  were  no 
longer  topics  of  research,  but  neither  were 
they  truly  ready  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
practicing  physicians. 

The  discoveries  of  pulmonary  physiology 
have  likewise  necessitated  the  same  pro- 
longed transition.  Basic  facts  from  the  re- 
search laboratory  were  too  long  in  arriving 
at  the  bedside  of  patients  with  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  lung. 

Work  which  is  not  clearly  research  cannot 
successfully  compete  for  scarce  dollars  which 
lire  limited  to  research  objectives.  Develop- 
mental work,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  highly 
suspect  when  it  appeals  for  funds  clearly 
Intended  for  the  Immediate  care  of  patients. 

At  a  time  when  we  urgently  need  to  im- 
prove health  care  delivery,  the  vital  develop- 
mental fimction  is  forced  either  to  twrrow 
from  research  fimds,  beg  from  patient  care 
funds,  or,  as  too  often  happens,  remain  un- 
funded. In  the  first  two  instances,  the  de- 
velopment work  competes  at  a  disadvantage 
and  even  under  the  shadow  of  intellectual 
dishonesty. 

The  recognition  of  development  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  VA  research  mission  would 
permit  the  agency  more  quickly  to  advance 
such  vital  programs  as  computerization  of 
clinical  laboratories,  introduction  of  new 
methods  for  behavior  modification  of  psychi- 
atric and  senile  patients,  preparation  of 
instructional  and  evaluative  methods  for 
hospital  employees  to  assure  the  re-humani- 
zation  of  health  care,  automation  and  im- 
proved coordination  of  patient  records,  and 
production  of  model  programs  for  health 
service  delivery  in  many  categories. 

PROPOSED      HE.4LTH      FACILrrlES      AND      SERVICES 
RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

(Item  B.5,  Appendix  I) 
A  new  component  in  health  care,  called 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development 
has  emerged  with  more  than  SCO  staff  people 
devoted  to  health  services  research.  The  VA 
has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  this  new  activity 
leading  to  the  identification  of  criteria  b.v 
which  alternative  courses  of  action  may  be 
defined  for  the  best  delivery  of  health  care. 
The  VA  IS  In  a  unique  position  to  undertake 
further  major  re.search  In  this  field. 

An  area  of  great  potential  for  improving 
patient  care  'ts  research  related  to  patient 
treatment.  The  use  of  the  computer  in  phys- 
iological monitoring  in  Intensive  care  units 
and  the  transmission,  using  telephone  lines, 
of  ECG  data  to  a  central  point  for  interpre- 
tation are  two  VA  projects  in  this  general 


area.  These  projects  represent  only  the  barest 
beginning. 

Though  progress  has  been  made  in  devel- 
oping a  patient  treatment  information  sys- 
tem, research  is  needed  to  mvestigate  and 
develop  the  automation  of  patient  history 
and  physical  examination  procedures. 

An  important  task  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  centers  in  which  the  in- 
terests, competencies  and  resources  for  good 
health  services  research  are  clustered. 

The  VA  could  play  a  major  role  in  archi- 
tectural design  of  hospitals  and  other  facili- 
ties for  optimum  delivery  of  health  care.  A 
major  emphasis  of  patient  care  research 
should  be  placed  on  biomedical  engineering 
in  the  broadest  sense  to  include  Integration 
cf  systems,  structure,  electronics,  and  com- 
puter applications, 

PROPOSED       INDEPENDENT       APPROPRIATION      FOR 
EDUCATION    &    TRAINING 

(Item  F.l  and  2,  Appendix  I) 

The  table  on  pages  1-9  of  the  FY  1971  Con- 
gressional Submission  may  be  used  for  ref- 
erence: 

The  appropriation  for  FY  1971  should  be  as 
Indicated. 

The  amounts,  totalling  $6,126,000,  under 
the  heading  "Medical  Administration  and 
Miscellaneous  Operating  Expenses"  should  be 
subtracted,  without  replacement,  from  the 
appropriation  of  that  title. 

The  $60,321,000  for  trainee  stipends  should 
be  subtracted  without  replacement  from 
"Medical  Care."  All  trainees  do  not  receive 
stipends.  In  future  years,  consideration  may 
be  directed  to  increasing  the  number  of  sti- 
pended  trainees  as  this  may  be  demonstrated 
as  of  value  in  increasing  the  total  number 
of  trainees. 

The  $27,335,000  for  instructors  should  be 
Included,  but  should  not  be  taken  out  of 
■Medical  Care".  This  would  permit  recruit- 
ment of  instructors  directly,  and  would  per- 
mit reimbursement  to  "Medical  Care"  for 
such  educational  services  as  are  provided. 
The  items  for  administrative  support  and 
other  costs  should  be  included  in  this  ap- 
propriation and  should  not  be  taken  out 
of  "Medical  Care". 

UNAIRCONDITIONED  VA  HOSPITALS  QUALIFYING 
FOR  AIRCONDITIONING  AND  FOR  WHICH  NO 
DESIGN  FUNDS  ARE  REQUESTED  IN  FY    1971 

(Item  D.l,   Appendix   I) 
Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Aspin- 
wall.   Pa.;      Bay  Pines,  Fla.;    Bonham,  Tex.; 
Brecksville.   O.;    Castle   Point,   N.Y.;    Chllll- 
cothe,  O.;   Coatesville,  Pa.;   Columbia,  S.C. 
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D-ivlon,  O.,  Newingtin.  Conn.;  N.  Little 
Rock,  Axk.;  Perry  Point,  Md.;  Poplar  Bluff, 
Mo.;  Downey,  111.;  E.  Orange,  N.J.;  Fayette- 
ville.  Ark.;  Fayetteville,  N.C.;  Fort  Howard. 
Md. 

Fort  Lyon,  Colo.;  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.;  Grand 
Island,  Neb.;  Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  GuU- 
port,  Miss.;  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Salem  Va.; 
Salisbury,  N.C.;  San  Fernando,  Cal.;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  (CRS). 

Kerrville,  Tex.;  Knoxville.  Tenn.;  Lebanon, 
Pa.;  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Lyons,  N.J.;  Marion,  Ind.; 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.;  Montrose,  N.Y.;  Moun- 
tain Home,  Tenn.;  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.; 
Temple.  Tex.;  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Wichita,  Kan. 

Appendix  III 

EXCERPTS  OF  Testimony  From  Veterans  Af- 
fairs SuBCOMMrrTEE  Oversight  Hearings 
(Nov.  21  to  April  28) 

Dr.  Hugh  Luckey,  President  of  the  New 
York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center:  "Are 
we  doing  all  we  know  how  to  do  for  our 
veterans?  The  answer  is  definitely  no.  Within 
the  limitation  of  funds,  personnel  and  physi- 
cal resources,  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  is  doing  a  fine  Job.  However,  ■we 
would  be  deceiving  ourselves  if  we  did  not 
admit  that  we  could  do  better.  ...  Do  we 
have  reason  to  be  apprehensive  about  the 
future  of  health  care  in  the  VA?  I  would  say 
the  answer  must  be  a  resounding  yes. 

"The  VA  is  subject  to  the  .same  pressures 
as  exist  in  other  areas  of  our  health  care 
system.  Salaries  of  VA  full-time  professional 
personnel  are  not  competitive  .  .  .  Many  VA 
facilities  are  becoming  obsolete.  Funds  to 
support  research  are  so  limited  as  to  restrict 
this  Important  attraction  of  high-quality 
personnel.  ..." 

Dr.  Russel  V.  A.  Lee.  Founder  and  Con- 
sultant, Palo  Alto  Medical  Clinic,  and  Clini- 
cal Professor  of  Medicine  Emeritus.  Stanford 
University:  "The  veterans  hospitals  have 
done  a  remarkably  good  Job  in  rehabilitation 
in  many  of  the  hospitals.  Some  of  them  are 
really  outstanding,  but  they  are  not  prepared, 
without  some  extra  help,  for  the  new  burden 
they  are  going  to  have  of  getting  these  people 
back  to  duty.  That  mean's  not  only  physical 
rehabilitation  of  the  people  to  their  wounds, 
but  vocational  rehabilitation  so  that  they 
will  be  fitted  for  some  sort  of  useful  life  Into 
the  future." 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Gonda.  Professor  of  Psychia- 
try, Associate  Dean,  Stanford  University 
Medical  School,  and  Director  of  the  Stan- 
ford University  Hospital:  "I  won't  belabor 
the  point  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned  In- 
sofar as  quantity  is  concerned.  I  have  seen 
a  gradual  drift  of  personnel  downward,  and 
now  we  have  an  overall  ratio  of  1.2,  or  1.2=) 
personnel  per  patient  in  our  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital,  which  is  a  full  t€ach- 
Ing  hospital;  and  this  compares  to  a  3-to-l 
staffing  ratio  at  the  university  hospital. 

"I  think  the  answer  lies  somewhere  in  be- 
tween for  the  most  optimal  veteran's  care. 
Certainly  hospitalized  veterans  deserve  more 
than  they  are  getting. 

"[The  X-ray  facilities  are]  obsolete,  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word.  Broken  down  in  a 
very,  very  true  sense.  The  equipment  there 
has  to  be  constantly  repaired.  .  .  .  the  hospi- 
tal itself  has  been  trying  to  do  something 
about  (it]  for  some  time,  and  has  run  into 
snags,  fiscal  snags." 

Dr.  Norman  Q.  Brill,  Professor  of  psychi- 
atrj-,  UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  Confuit.int 
In  Psychiatry  to  VA  Hospital.  Brentwood: 
"Over  the  years,  I  have  personally  referred 
many  young  psychiatrists  to  the  Brentwood 
Hospital  when  they  h.ive  come  here  leaking 
for  Jobs,  but  in  almost  every  instance,  they 
lost  Interest  when  told  how  many  patients 
they  would  have  to  treat  and  that  this  heavy 
inpatient  load  precluded  their  having  time 
for  research.  There  were  many  who,  if  in- 


clined to  take  a  Job  in  the  VA  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  Long  Beach  VA  Hospital 
or  a  county  hospital  where  the  doctor-pa- 
tient ratio  on  the  psychiatric  service  is  closer 
to  1  -^o  25. 

■■The  acting  hospital  medical  director  is  oc- 
cupying three  positions  because  he  can't  take 
any  of  ins  very  few  doctors  oil  of  tiieir  pres- 
ent assiunnieiit  to  patient  care  to  gi\e  hiin 
some  help;  consequently,  lor  almosi  1  year, 
he  has  funcl.oned  as  director,  assistant  di- 
rector, and  chief  of  professional  education 
of  the  Brentwood  VA  Hospital." 

Dr.  Philip  H.  A.  May.  Proitssor  of  Psy- 
chiatry. UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  Consull- 
am  in  psychiatry  to  VA  Hospital.  Brent- 
wood: "As  Doctor  Brill  told  you.  20  ye.irs 
ago,  Brentwood  was  the  leading  psychiatric 
center  m  suuihern  Califcrnla  and  at  this 
time,  the  physical  fricililie:::  are  obsolete,  the 
morale  is  low.  treatment  programs  are  handi- 
capped by  not  being  able  to  treat  patients  in 
the  way  they  ought  to  be  able  to.  as  I  see  it. 
The  overcrowding  iias  been  diminished  and 
used  to  be  appalling.  I  would  say  new  it's 
only  bad.  ...  to  tr.ke  two  simple  examples, 
that  there  are  just  not  enough  toilets,  not 
enough  washbasins — the  ones  that  they  have 
lack  privacy — the  showers:  two  people  take 
a  shower  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  shower 
stall.  This  is  not  the  kind  cf  thing  wliich  I 
would  expect  in  a  modern  psychiatric  fa- 
cility." 

"...  I  think  in  terms  of  the  physical  fa- 
cilities, that  Brentwood — for  which  I  speak 
in  particul.ir — I  think  they  are  considerably 
b?low  the  level  that  there  is  now  at  many 
State  hospitals.  That  at  many  State  hospitals, 
each  patient  has  f.ir  more  space  than  they 
iiave  in  Brentwood  Hospital  at  the  present 
time;  they  have  research  programs:  in  terms 
of  treatment,  they  have  the  ability  and  the 
permission  and  the  authorization  to  foUo-w 
putients  out  into  the  community  and  do  Just 
the  kind  of  care  tiiat  I  was  describing  to  you." 

Dr.  Beverly  Oliphant,  Intern.  XA  Hospital. 
Washington,  DC.  and  Dr.  Joseph  Backer. 
First-Year  Resident  In  medicine.  \'A  Hospital. 
Wamington,  D.C.:  "Some  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents from  the  three  university  hospitals  who 
rotate  through  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  as  part  of  their  training  have  de- 
scribed their  rotation  as  'one  of  the  most 
frustrating  experiences  during  medical 
school.'  due  primarily  to  'almost  complete  In- 
adequacy of  ancillary  personnel'  and  'grossly 
inadequate  care  which  is  the  rule  at  this  in- 
stitution'." 

'I  would  say  the  care  is  poor,  and  the  pa- 
tier.,  again,  in  certain  aspects,  has  good  care, 
as  far  as  the  doctors  who  are  present  to  t.ike 
care  of  the  patients.  But  as  far  as  the  an- 
cillary personnel,  the  nursing  and  the  lab- 
oratory and  X-ray.  in  all  these  respects.  I 
feel  that  the  care  is  very  much  lacking. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  sit  here  and  say  it,  but 
I  find  that  much  of  the  eagerness  that  I  had 
when  I  went  to  the  VA  last  July  as  a  fresh, 
young  Intern,  recently  graduated  from  medi- 
cal school,  much  of  that  compassion  now  has 
Just  changed  Into  an  apathetic  feeling  that 
really  disgusts  me." 

Dr.  St«wart  Wolf,  Regents  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
School  of  Medicine  and  Head  of  Neurosclences 
of  the  Oklahoma  Medical  Research  Fotinda- 
tion:  "I  should  like  to  emphasize  .  .  .  the 
danger  of  deterioration  of  what  has  been  a 
vital  force  In  modern  medicine  in  this  coun- 
try ....  The  current  national  priorities,  as 
reflected  In  the  j>ersonnel  celling  policy  and 
budget  cuts  Imposed  on  the  VA  threaten  the 
quality  of  the  veterans  medical  facilities  at 
a  time  when  they  are  about  to  be  challenged 
by  a  great  wave  of  discharged  and  handl- 
capi>ed  GI's  who  were  drafted  to  fight  on  the 
battlefield  without  glory.  . .  . 

"In  the  recent  past  the  VA  has  been  able  to 
attract  the  highest  quality  of  professional 


staff.  Today,  however,  there  is  a  concern 
among  potential  recruits,  in  part  because  of 
the  financial  strictures,  in  part  due  to  the 
vulnerability  of  the  top  administration  to 
the  winds  of  political  change,  but  mainly  as 
a  consequence  of  a  subtler  problem,  namely 
the  feeling  that  the  halcyon  da\A  are  over. 
Thus,  there  is  a  real  cLinger  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  are  about  to  see 
veterans'  hospitals  revert  to  the  mediocre 
status  of  the  20's  and  30's,  where  tired  physi- 
cians and  political  Job  holders  provided  the 
care  for  the  defenders  of  our  country." 

Dr.  Louis  Jolyon  West,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Medical  Direc- 
tt^r.  Neuropsychiatric  Institute,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles:  "An  unhappy  ex- 
ample of  this  regrettable  situation  can  be 
seen  at  the  Brentwood  hospital  of  the  Los 
Angeles  V'A  Center.  Despite  the  staff's  best  ef- 
forts, Brentwood  simply  has  lacked  the  re- 
sources to  keep  up  with  progress  bein":  made 
in  state  and  private  hospitals  throughout 
California. 

"The  residency  training  program  In  psy- 
chiatry at  Bren'twood  was  the  leading  pro- 
gram in  Southern  California  after  the  Second 
World  War.  However,  since  the  middle  '50's, 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  progressive  rela- 
tive loss  of  ground.  Tvpically.  ;ls  the  educa- 
tional program  declined,  patient  care  fol- 
lowed. Morale  is  low,  training  is  stagnant. 
treatment  facilities  and  treatment  programs 
are  lagging  behind  modern  standards.  In 
many  aspects  they  have  fallen  corkslderably 
below  the  quality  of  state  and  county  facil- 
ities In  California  today. 

"To  be  blunt,  the  Brentwood  hospital  pro- 
gram in  1969  is  operating  at  a  level  that  Is 
mostly  still  at.  or  even  below  the  level  of 
20-25  years  ago.  The  rapid  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  pr,ychlatry  is  not  reflected 
there,  and  Vietnam  veterans  who  are  sent  to 
Brentwood  do  not  receive  first-class  care. 

"The  physical  plant  and  facilities  have  not 
been  properly  improved.  Alr-cond;t:r,nlng. 
standard  in  ail  modem  hospitals  in  the  area 
has  not  been  provided.  W'hlle  the  previous 
overcrowding  has  diminished,  certain  patient 
areas  are  still  too  crowded,  and  sanitary 
faculties  are  Inadequate  by  current  standards. 
The  furniture  is  mostly  old  and  unattractive. 
Treatment  and  testing  facilities  are  Inade- 
qtiate.  Staffing  levels.  especHlly  for  physi- 
cians, are  low.  A  number  of  positions  lie 
vacant. 

".  .  .  But  Brentwfx>d  i.=  by  no  means  the 
worst  In  the  system,  and  I  have  personally 
visited  veterans  hospitals,  especially  those 
that  are  remote  from  the  lar?e  population 
renters  .  .  .  where  I  believe  |  there  are] 
situations  even  worse  than  Brentwood, 

"In  the  absence  of  the  facilities  .  .  .  which 
Is  hard  work  and  takes  very  skillful  per- 
scnnel.  it  is  easy  enoiish  today  for  whatever 
staff  exists  to  fall  back  upon  chemicals,  and 
with  chemicals  we  can  make  a  person  com- 
fort.ible  and  keep  him  quiet  so  he  doesn't 
caure  a  fuss  and  upset  the  routine  of  the 
hospital.  .  .  .  (He  would  be]  a  man  with 
an  invisible  barrier  between  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  a  cheml  'ol  cocoon  " 

Dr  Philip  Lee.  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Medical  Center  in  San 
Francisco,  and  former  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  at  HEw": 
".  .  .  I  believe  the  budget  cuts  and  restric- 
tions on  personnel  have  seriously  affected 
the  Improvements  in  patient  care  that  are 
needed  in  the  veterans'  hospitals  and  clinics. 
I  believe  that  a  minimum  of  $100  million  Is 
needed  merely  to  convert  the  personnel  defi- 
cit that  has  resulted  from  the  ceilings  im- 
posed in  the  past  several  years. 

"Second,  funds  are  needed — -ab  ut  .$100 
million  annually  to  build  new  hospitals  and 
modernize  exlstins  hospitals  and  clinics  In 
order  that  first-rate  care  can  be  provided.  .  .  . 
Third,    funds    are    needed    to   construct    re- 
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search  and  teaching  Fpace.  .  .  .  These  are 
uraen:  needs.  They  will  improve  patient 
care  as  no  other  Investnient  by  the  VA  can. 

.  Fifth,  adequate  funds  need  to  he  pro- 
vided the  VA  for  a  mnjor  prcgr.-\m  of  health 
facilities  and  health  services  research. 

■•Finally.  Mr.  Chalm'.an.  in  nn:5wer  to  your 
baiic  questions.  'Are  we  doing  al!  we  can 
about  this  problem?  Are  we  doing  all  we 
must?;  the  answer  is  an  emphatic  no.  The 
tragic  fact  is  we  are  asking  the  veteran  to 
pav  in  his  health  for  the  anii-inf.a'ionary 
policies  that  are  followed  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  think  we  are  arlnny;  him  to  pay  too 
'Ugh  a  price." 

Dr.  B.;ldwln  G.  Lam-son,  Director,  UCLA 
Hospital  and  Clinics:  "At  UCLA  we  are  cur- 
rently operatiru;  under  some  pre.-.rure  a^  a 
reiult  of  a  heavily  worked  nursing  staiT.  with 
a  nursing  pattern  established  at  5.5  hours 
per  patient  day.  In  contrast,  at  the  \Vad«- 
worth  Hospital  on  a  general  orthopedic  nurs- 
in-  unit,  the  staffing  pattern  1?  currently  at 
2.7  hours  per  patien:  day.  and  on  a  medical 
unit  2.8  hours  per  patient  day. 

-The  medical  Intensive  care  unit  wa;:-  built 
over  one  year  ato  but  has  never  been  acti- 
vated for  medical  pa'ienis.  The  medical  nurs- 
ing service,  which  does  not  have  a  genera! 
purpose  Intensive  care  unit,  is  alsj  unable 
to  provide  special  duty  nurses  for  critically 
ill  patients.  These  are  often  'specialed"  by 
relatively  inexperienced  nurse.^  aide;,  r'tirsing 
coverage"  on  the  night  shift  comincnly  pro- 
vides only  one  registered  nurse  for  sixty 
patients. 

"At  the  present  time  It  will  ta'ie  $600,000 
to  ranlace  obsolete  equipment  a.nd  procure 
needed  units  to  bring  the  Dopartn:°nt  of 
Ra^liologv  up  to  acceptable  modern  stand- 
ards for  patunt  care.  .  .  .  The  :<-iav  therapy 
department  is  overloaded  and  must  be  ex- 
panded. .  .  .  Equipment  should  be  purchased 
to  replace  present  10-year-oId  obsolete  ma- 
chinery for  the  radiation  therapy  depart- 
ment at  Wadsworth  Hospital  to  remain  ac- 
credited for  the  training  of  personnel  which 
are  so  urgently  needed,  and  in  order  to  give 
the  best  service  to  veterans. 

•■T\\e  hospital  is  badly  in  need  of  a  second 
special  procedures  room  to  be  tised  for  car- 
diac catheterization  and  angiographic  stud- 
ies, because  of  the  current  waiting  list  of 
approximately  two  months  before  these  pro- 
cedures can  be  performed. 

"Shortages  of  personnel  require,  In  order 
that  the  critical  functions  of  the  hospiUil 
may  be  staffed  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
Feven  days  a  week,  that  several  categories  of 
t>ersonnel  a-tree  to  rotate  work  shifts  and 
eer\o  periods  of  duty  on  the  evening  and 
night  shifts.  ...  It  is  Imperative  that  night, 
evening,  and  weekend  shifts  be  staffed  with 
people  whose  circumstances  make  these  par- 
ticular shifts  attrftctive  to  them.  ...  In 
a  nicdern.  attractive,  well-maintained. 
equipped  and  staffed  facility,  it  is  possible 
to  obiain  voluntary  personnel  for  the  un- 
popular shif.s.  In  a  borderline  facility  this 
bec-.^imes  impossible." 

Mr.  Sam  B'lttone.  Project  Director.  Cali- 
fornia Nurses  Association,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Fogarty.  RN  .  Los  Angeles  VA  Center:  "Nurses 
at  Wadsworth  have  told  me  that  Instead  of 
being  able  to  provide  nursing  care,  they  often 
feel  as  if  they  are  offering  only  custodial  care. 
The  director  of  the  VA  Center,  Los  Angeles, 
which  Includes  Wadsworth  has  described 
patient  care  at  the  Center  as  •subminimal' 
and  the  staff  morale  as  'atrocious'.  An  Im- 
portant reason  why  the  morale  Is  so  bad  Is 
because  nurses  feel  that  they  frequently 
leave  work  at  the  end  of  a  tour  knowing  that 
they  were  unable  to  provide  minimal  care 
to  their  patients. 

"In  the  extended  care  unit  cf  Wadsworth 
the  nursing  hours  per  patient  day  is  about 
1.1  hotirs.  The  minimum  criteria  used  by  the 
California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health's  Bureau  of  Licensing  and  Certifica- 


tion Is  2.5  hours.  If  this  tmft  were  not  a  fed- 
eral facaity,  it  would  not  be  licensed  to  oper- 
ate in  Cal.fornla." 

Drs.  J.  Gary  Davidson  and  Bernhard  A. 
Votterl,  Wadsworth  Hospital:  "The  facilities 
can  be  summarily  described  as  filthy.  House- 
keeping deficiencies  lead  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  dirt  Including  feces,  bacterial  counts 
rl;e.  and  a  definite  Infective  risk  results.  The 
facilities  available  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  infection  can  best  be  described  as  me- 
dieval. .  .  .  Filthy  conditions  such  as  exist  at 
Wadsworth  dally  were  never  seen  when  I  was 
In  Vietnam  at  the  station  hospital  Danang. 

.  We  must  pause  to  consider  how  this  af- 
fects the  patient.  We  have  had  patients  with 
fevers  of  102°  and  up  with  pain  relieved  only 
by  Injections,  who  have  literally  dragged 
themselves  home  rather  than  tolernt-e  the 
a'oove  conditions.  Patients  who  are  dying 
from  malignancies  already  have  cause  for 
depression  without  having  the  crowded. 
fil-hy  environment  p.s  a  constant  depressing 
influence  upon  them." 

Francis  W.  Stiiver,  Director  of  the  National 
Legislative  Service  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars:  "Is  the  VA  providing  the  quality  of 
care  intended  by  the  Congress  and  to  which 
veterans  are  entitled?  The  VFW  regretfully 
pn.swers  this  question  in  the  negative.  .  .  . 
Every  indicator  shows  that  the  VA  is  not 
t'etting  tlie  money,  personnel,  equipment. 
services,  and  all  those  other  factors  which 
ada  up  to  the  finest  quality  medical  care.  In 
the  personnel  area,  the  VFW  has  advocated 
and  strongly  recommends  that  the  costs  of 
medical  care  for  veterans  be  considered  as  a 
v.'ar  Cost.  .  .  . 

"More  basic  than  this,  however,  is  the 
need  for  construction,  renovation,  and 
modernization  funds.  Back  in  the  lP50s 
President  Elsenhower  Inaugurated  a  12-year 
$900  niiUion  program  to  renovate  and 
modernize  the  VA  hospital  system.  Preslc'.eni 
Kennedy  reviewed  the  program  and  made  it 
a  15-year  $1.3  billion  program.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  S90  million  a  year 
is  necessary  to  keep  thl.-,  program  going  for- 
v.-ard,  as  con'cmpla-ed.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  budget  for  this  category  has  been 
.-•harply  reduced.  For  the  year  1970  after 
having  some  of  the  money  restored,  the  total 
is  about  $55  million.  Because  this  is  a  dis- 
cretionary item,  it  has  suffered  the  deepest 
cuts  in  the  VA  budget." 

Peter  L.  Lassen,  executive  director  of  the 
p.iralv.'ed  Veterans  of  America:  "We  charg'^ 
VA  with  letting  down — or  giving  up— on 
those  very  seriously  disabled  who  need  so 
much  help  in  all  phases  of  their  recovery 
an  I  rehabilitation.  Appearing  before  another 
committee  earlier  this  year.  Dr.  Engle.  Chief 
Mtdical  D. rector  of  the  VA,  admitted:  "V.'e 
a=-<nowledgo  that  we  have  been  remiss  and 
have  not  done  an  optimum  Job  of  pri'parins 
pnt:cnts  psychologically  and  socially  for  ad- 
justment outside  tlie  li.jspital,  and  in  many 
instances  we  may  have  fostered  dependency 
by  prolonged  hospitalization.'  " 

E.  H.  Golembleski.  Director  of  the  American 
Lcf^i'.n's  National  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion: "The  American  Legion  is  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  efftcts  of  repeated  rsduc- 
tiv-Uii  In  budget  requests  for  the  Department 
jf  Medicine  and  Surgery  on  Its  ability  to  de- 
liver first-class  health  services  to  eligible 
\eterans.  .  .  .  The  Veterans  Administration 
is  being  forced  to  operate  what  was  designed 
to  be  a  .lecond-to-ncne  medical  care  program 
for  the  nation'.:  sick  and  disabled  veterans 
v.ith  inadequate  and  arbitrary  persouuel 
limitations.  ...  At  a  time  when  the  veteran 
popula:lcn  Is  rapidly  expanding  by  the 
separation  of  severely  disabled  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  fighMng  and  the  continuing 
routine  release  of  iarge  numbers  of  service- 
nten  by  the  armed  forces,  the  VA  hospital 
system  is  being  c^mtracted  by  the  denial  of 
funds  necessary  to  provide  for  satisfactory 
professional  staffing,  operating  expenses,  the 


modernization  and  construction  of  necessary 
medical  facilities,  and  utilization  of  life-sav- 
ir.s  and  life-prolonging  facilities  and  equip- 
ment." 

Raym.ond  P.  Neal,  National  Commander, 
Disabled  American  Veterans:  "In  cur  ov.n 
state  cf  California.  DAV  reports  reveal  there 
are  new  medical  units,  equipment,  beds  and 
wards  lying  idle  because  of  lack  of  funds  for 
stafilng.  .  .  .  similar  siiuaUons  exist  in  the 
VA  ho.spitals  at  San  Francisco  and  Palo  Alto 
The  additional  patient  load  of  Vietnam 
veterans  is  placing  a  strain  cjii  current  re- 
sources required  for  treatment  cf  other 
eligible  veterans. 

■"^The  f<.!;lo.vin3  is  a  crcss-sectkn  cf  the 
DAV  National  Service  Of:c?rs'  report?:  'VA 
hospital.  Nashville.  Tenn.:  An  intensive  care 
unit  valued  at  SSOO.OOO  is  completely  Idle.  A 
new  cardiac  unit  costing  appr.jximately 
$200,000  is  also  Idle  f'lr  laclc  of  fund- 

"  'VA  hospital,  Jackson,  Miss.  T\vo  In- 
tensive  care  units  now  tinder  construction 
are  ureently  needfd,  but  viU  rema-n  idle  un- 
less additional  funds  are  provided  for  neces- 
sary staffing."  " 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  IMr.  Pre:-ident,  my 
statement  outlined  in  d:t.?il  exactly 
where  in  my  judgment,  based  on  the  :.ub- 
committee's  inve.stigation,  nddiiicnal 
f und.s  were  necessary  in  order  for  the  VA 
to  provide  high  quality  hospital  and  ir.ed- 
ical  care  to  our  disabled  veteran."^.  And  I 
attempted  to  pinpoint  the  major  defi- 
ciencies which  today  plagiie  very  many 
of  the  166  VA  hospitals  and  have  pro- 
duced the  deteriorating  situation  and  the 
dangerously  cnlartane  ci'i.si-:  Ihst  oiu' 
subcommittee  found  had  developed  in 
tliat  system  over  the  last  5  years.  This 
deterioratinET  situation  is  aggravated  by 
the  increasing  influx  into  VA  hospitaLs 
of  wounded  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  believe  that  the  $100  million  added 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  -ivill  go 
a  long  way  toward  stemming  this  tragic 
process,  and  will  permit  the  VA  lo  mike 
.significant  improvements  in  the  quality 
cf  medical  care  for  our  veterans. 

Although  the  SlOO  million  increase 
recommended  by  the  Appropiiations 
Committee — $80  million  for  th°  r.:tdical 
care  item  and  $20  million  for  construc- 
tion— would  not  provide  for  all  the  im- 
provements I  outlined  in  my  Muy  27  tes- 
timony, I  strongly  endorse  the  comraittee 
action.  I  extend"  my  thanks  for  their  out- 
standing cooperation  and  cour'e.-y  to 
Chairman  P.astore  and  the  ranlrng  mi- 
nority member  of  that  subcommittee,  the 
Senatxjr  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alloti).  as 
well  as  the  acting  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender^  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YounO. 
Their  dedication  to  providing  quality 
medical  care  to  our  disabled  veterans  is 
of  long  standing  and  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  manifested  than  in  their  recom- 
mending so  substantial  an  increase  above 
the  administration  budget  request  for  VA 
medical  and  hospital  program— an  in- 
crease of  $125  million,  including  the  $25 
million  won  in  the  other  body  by  my  good 
friend  and  associate,  Olin  E.  Te-igce.  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  $100  million  figure  was  reached 
after  discussions  between  ourselves  and 
our  subcommittee  staffs  taking  account 
of  Veterans'  Administration's  comments 
en  my  recommendations. 
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Based  on  the  categorization  in  my  tes- 
timony, which  was  in  turn  ba.sed  uixin 
our  oversight  investigation,  I  have  pre- 
pared an  allocation  of  the  $100  million 
to  meet  those  needs  of  hjghest  priority. 
I  trust  that  in  determining  the  final  al- 
location of  any  additional  appropriations 


the  Veterans'  Administration  will  give 
due  consideration  to  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  a  proposed  re- 
allocation of  the  additional  funds  recom- 
mended by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee in  the  medical  area  and  construction 
items  among  the  categories  recom- 
mended in  my  earlier  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  poiiit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


REVISED  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  $100,000,000  V.A.  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  APPROPRIATION  INCREASE  BASED  ON  CRANSTON  WAY  27  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  SENATE  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 


lle.-n 


Cranston 

Allocation 

OriKlnal 

based  on 

recom- 

committee 

mendation 

amendment 

A.  MEDICAL  CAPE  ITEM 

;.  Funds  for  5,000  sdditioi'a!  Reneral  medical  care  personnel  to 
bringo^erall  hospital  stait  ratio  up  to  1.7:1  (admlni<:li3tion 
aided  lunds  for  3,600  positions  and  House  commrttee/ 
Te?3ue  amend'^ent  added  fu.ids  fir  1.000  niore.  equalling 
4  600-  cumulative  porsinnel  rncieasns  soujtit  by  VA  in 
fi'sca:  year  1963  (3369).  fiscal  year  1959  (3.376)  and  fiscal 
year  !'970  (3,5S6)  total  Id,  i51  less  868  .iddod  in  fiscal  year 
1970  yield  a  deficimcy  of  9,485;  leading  about  5,000  more 
funded  positions  needed  at  approxiinutely  $10,300  per 
positioii)    - 

2.  Funds  for  salaries  to  double  present  si^inil  cord  injury  sicfling 

ratios  by  end  of  fiscil  year  1971  ;se»  item  A.fi.d.  for 
training  fundinR  lor  these  ne/«  personnel)  (prci-.iit  VA 
SCI  staffiiig  level  is  l.'j;;;!  bed:  whereas  ratio)  (e«cludinB 
rese.irch  ?nd  tefching  persrmel)  at  Institute  of  Physical 
Medicne  Rehabilit-'ticn  (NYU)  is  2.17  1-  total  sal-iry  costs 
for  present  SCI  1145  FIE  position;  is  31 1. 271. 000  for  hscal 
year  1970;  approximjtely  one  half  of  tiiis  -increased  to 
$12,000,000  to  cover  6  peicoit  pay  raise  -is  needed  for 
salaries  to  reach  2:1  ratio). . .     .  

3.  Funds  (0  elirriirr.to  equipment  <!iid  mainten-ince  and  repair 

bacHocs  ($49,00(1. ceo  backlog  rej-Tted  to  House  Veterans 
ArtsiiS  Committee  by  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  on 
Apr.  14:  $5,000,000  added  in  fiscal  year  1970  Siipplemenlal 
and  assuming  $12,000,000  in  $50,000,000  requested  by 
President  and  granted  by  House  and  $10,000,000  in  House 
committee  league  an-.endment  were  kr  this  purpose,  there 
now  is  $27,000,000  provided  for  this  purpose:  this  leaves 
$22,!J00,O(J0  needed  for  equipment:  in  addition,  HVAC 
questionnaire  to  hospital  dir?c;ors  showed  in  1970  deferred 
mainlenaice  and  'epair  needs  totalling  $24,600,000  which 

are  as  yet  untundel)  

*,  funds  tor  denial  care  to  eliminate  June  30, 1970,  Ci-se  backlog 
and  n-eet  revised  fiscal  year  1971  caseload  projection  based 
on  recent  fiscal  yesr  19/0  experience  (pnd  fiscal  year  1970 
case  backlog  estimated  ai  44,700  exar.inatioiis  and  8.600 
tiiatments  and  lor  fiscal  yea'  1971  25.000  mere  examina- 
tions and  20,000  more  treatments  than  originally  projected: 
each  fee  exam.nr.Hon  costs  $20.88  and  each  fee  treatment 
costs  $232.43.  iequir:n?  $3,722,000.  House  committee; 
Teatiue  amendment  restored  $3,000,000  tor  this  purpose, 
leaving  $5,722,000  still  needed) 


$51,500,000       $25,000,000 


6, 000, 000  3, 000. 000 


46, 600, 000        40, 000, 000 


5, 722, 000 


5, 000. 000 


Item 


Cranston 

original 

recon- 

mendatlon 


Allocat'On 

based  on 

ccn.n.iitee 

amer-dmenl 


5.  Education  and  training: 

'a)  Physician's  as5istants(210  students.  84  instructors,  sup- 
plies, and  nonrecurring  costs) , 

(b)  Allied  Health  Training  (1274  trainees,  189  instructors. 

supplies  and  other  costs,  in  over  20  specialties) 

(c)  Pilot  program  tc  tram  heallh  specialists  in  intensive  caie 

(60  trainees,  24  instructors,  equipment,  space  renu- 
vation.  miscellaneous)...  ..   . 

(d)  Training  of  spinal  cord  injury  personnel  to  double  ratio 

at  SCI  centers  (1145  uainees.  200  instructors,  space 
renovation,  supplies,  miscellaneous) 

Subtotal — 

6.  Activation  ol  1,000  additional  nursing  care  beds  (through 

conversion  of  unused  present  hospitalbeds;  fiscal  year  197l 
includes  increase  of  such  1.155  beds) 

Total - ..~131  860.000 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITAL  AND  DOMICILIARY 
FACILITIES  ITEM 

1.  Expedite  design  for  air  conditioning  of  43  VA  hospitals  quahly- 

ing  tor  air  conditioning  but  unairconditioned  and  without 
designs(listed  m  app.  II:  at  $140,000  per  design) 6.000.000 

2.  Modernization  ol  Breitwood  NP  Hospital 5.000,000 

3.  Design  plan  for  re;)l3cement  hospital  at  Bronx.  New  York  (8 

percent  of  estimated  cost) .-   4.000.000 

4   Design  plan  lor  rejiacemen'  hospital  at  Wadsworth.  L.A.  VA 

Center.  California  (8  percent  ol  eslmiated  cost) 4,000,000 

5.  Unallocated 

Total 19,020.000 

Grand  total 153,880,000 


$4,830,000 

$2,000,000 

9  293.000 

2.  000  000 

l.OOO.COC 

1,000  000 

4  000.000 

2  000,000 

19  123,000 

7.000,000 

5,915,000 

0 

80, 000. 000 


6.000,000 
5,000.000 

4  000.000 

4, 000.  000 
1,000,000 


20,000.000 


100.000,000 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  propose  to  detail  at  this  time  the 
situation  we  found  in  VA  hospitals  dur- 
ing the  investigation  or  the  specifics  of 
the  increased  demand  made  on  VA  hos- 
pitals by  returning  severely  wounded 
Vietnam  veterans.  Both  of  these  matters 
are  fully  discussed  in  my  May  27  testi- 
mony which  I  have  incorporated  by  ref- 
erence in  this  statement. 

I  do  wish  to  stress,  however,  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  the  most  crippling  and 
seriously  disabling  war  we  have  ever 
fought.  Nearly  150,000  men  have  been 
wounded  in  the  Indochina  war  seriously 
enough  to  require  immediate  hospitali- 
zation, and  most  of  them  at  some  point 
will  seek  VA  hospital  or  outpatient  care. 
Their  demands  for  this  care  from  the  VA 
are  increasing  daily  and  will  continue 
to  increase  in  the  ne.xt  several  years. 

The  work  that  we  have  begun  today 
in  adding  this  $100  million  will  help 
meet  that  demand  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  But  we  must  insure  that  the  VA 
hospital  and  medical  system  continues 
to  be  funded  at  a  level  to  build  upon 
this  strong  start  in  future  fiscal  years. 

I  pledge  that  we  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  continuing  our  close 
cooperation  with  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  will  follow  up  on  our 


oversight  investigation  this  past  year 
and  be  vigilant  in  examining  the  VA 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
subsequent  years. 

In  my  17  months  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  I 
have  concluded  that  one  vital  precept 
should  govern  congressional  attitudes 
toward  veterans'  programs.  That  is  the 
principle  that  the  cost  of  first  quality 
medical  care,  just  as  for  equitable  edu- 
cation and  otlier  readjustment  benefits, 
and  disability  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, should  be  counted  as  a  basic  part 
of  the  cost  of  war.  They  are  just  as 
integral  a  part  of  the  cost  of  war  as  the 
money  we  spend  on  the  weapons  and 
armaments  for  combat. 

I  think  that  two  administrations  in 
succession  have  overlooked  this  fact. 
This  is  a  nonpartisan  matter.  It  began 
under  the  preceding  Democratic  admin- 
istration. It  continues  under  the  pre.sent 
Republican  administration.  In  their  un- 
derstandable desire  to  retard  inflation, 
they  ask  double  sacrifices  from  the  men 
who  have  answered  their  countrj''s  call 
to  battle.  The  war  they  are  fighting  is  it- 
self a  principal  cause  of  inflation.  To  use 
inflation  as  a  reason  for  denying  these 
veterans  the  level  of  services  and  bene- 
fits they  deserve,  is  mtolerable. 


The  addition  of  these  badly  needed 
additional  funds  thus  represents  not 
only  a  signal  victory  for  aU  veterans  but 
also  for  all  Americans  ,who  share  fully 
a  total  commitment  to  provide  the  very 
best  care  for  those  men  called  upon  to 
make  such  grave  sacrifices  in  battle. 

However,  our  work  is  not  finished  to- 
day, for  these  gains  can  be  dissipated 
imless  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  conference  accepts  the  Senate 
increase  and  unless  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  then  releases  the  funds  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  believe  that 
the  overwhelming  support  within  the 
Senate  for  this  $100  mulion  increase  wiJl 
be  clearly  demonstrated  on  the  floor  to- 
day and  should  serve  as  ;he  strongest 
possible  mandate  to  our  eventual  Senate 
conferees  on  this  appropriations  bill  to 
hold  the  line  on  that  SlOO  million  at  all 
cost.s.  I  also  believe  that  over'.vhelming 
support  should  provide  clear  indication 
to  the  admini.=trat:on  of  the  urgency  of 
releasing  of  all  of  the  funds  finally  ap- 
propriated. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  '.vish  once 
more  to  express  my  great  appreciation 
for  their  help  and  dedication  t-o  the 
cause  of  caring  for  our  war  wounded  to 
the  great  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Ofl&ces     Appropriation-     Suo-.L.!:anitiee, 
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thP   Spnatnr   from   Rrade   I'^and    'Mr.         We  have  had  many  recent  reports  con-  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Pa^tore)    and  his  distinguished  ranking  cerning  conditions  in  our  veterans  hos-  under    the    creative    leadership    of   the 

minm  irv  '  rolloaeue     the   Senator    from  pitals.  My  distinijuished  colleague  from  Senator  from  Cahfornia.  I  am  convinced 

r     M-'iio  .Mr   ALori'    Thev  iiavc  per-  Cahfornia  'Mr.  Cranston- >  recently  testi-  the  victory  which  we  are  winning  today 

fnVmVd  a  n'ost  notevorthv  service  for  all  fied  before  the  Independent  Offices  Sub-  for  improving  hospital  care  for  veterans 

^mei  Iran"                          "  committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro-  would  not  have  occurred  had  it  not  been 

\Ti-   Fin  BRIGHT   Mr   President  will  priations  and  gave  a  vivid  and  revealing  for  the  gifted  leadership  which  the  Sen- 

ri    ^piiiTt-ii  vifld'^    '  "     '                   '  recitation  of  how  conditions  have  been  ator  from  California  brought  not  only 

\Tr   PR  ANSTON   I  vieM  to  the  Sena-  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  many  of  the  to  the  work  of  our  committee  but  beyond 

t^rfrim  Arkansas  '      "     *  veterans  hospitals.  In  my  judgment,  it  that  to  a  broad  public  understanding  of 

\Ti       PirLBRIGHT      Mr      President  is  shameful  for  our  Nation  to  let  the  de-  the  disastrous  conditions  in  medical  care 

«^nin  I  want  to  sav  how' much  I  appre-  plorable  conditions  arise  and  persist.  For  for  GIs  in  our  veterans  hospitals  around 

^io/o \ho"  ,.«rt  tbP  qpnatnr  from  Call-  several  months  now,  I  have  been  in  con-  the  country. 

CiaSs  been  dom^m  this  irtter  of  tact  with  officials  at  the  Veterans'  Ad-  Mr.  President,  rarely  have  our  distort- 

^HrminnarfundinE  for  Veterans' Admin-  ministration.     Department    of    Health,  ed  priorities  been  as  acutely  and  vividly 

additiona   fundmg  loi  veterans  «u  E^iucation,  and  Welfare,  and  the  White  revealed  as  in  the  recent  discoveries  of 

"^  n'n '  pvvrql  oVcasions  I  have  spoken  House.  On  each  occasion,  I  have  been  as-  the  kind  of  care  beins  given  to  cur  sick, 

on  the' n-ed  for  additional  funding  for  sured  of  their  re.spective  concerns  for  the  disabled,  and  wounded  veterans.  A  touch 

vpt '  'anc:'^   Ariministration    hospitals     I  problems  and  have  been  equally  assured  of  tragic  irony  is  added  to  the  ever-grow- 

sDoke  ^t  length  on  this  subject  on  June  that  help  was  forthcoming.  The  overrid-  mg  debate  over  national  priorities  when 

o  o^H  tnHu^tPri  mv  "i  PDO-t  for  Senator  in5  problem  is  money.  President  Nixon  vve  consider  how  much  we  will  spend  to 

CRANSTON    who    Ss  t^Zg    he  lead  in  has  asked  for  additional  money  for  fiscal  ,vage  wars,  and  how  little  we  are  spend- 

nvin'To  obtain  more  fuS  for  upgrad-  year  1971  for  the  hospitals.  mg  to  repair  the  bodies  and  minds  of 

i^l^Limn,ovinf  veterans  care                      Our      appro,3riations      subco.nmittee  our  men  who  must  fight  them. 

?  nnrp,T^nd  that  the  Appropriations  under  the  leadership  of  my  distinguished  while  reasonable  men  may  debate  the 

ConSe   hJfr    ommende'd'lnmciSs^  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  -Mr.  Pas-  eour.se  of  the  war  m  Indochina,  I  think 

nffinn  million  it    the  medical  and  hos-  toke^   has  recommended  an  increase  of  there  can  be  no  debate  over  the  enormo'js 

o  tf  1  aom-o  ?  ition  cateCies   and  tWs  SlOO  million  and  the  full  committee  in  ^ebt  we  ows  to  the  men  who  have  given- 

nmn  ,nf    n^nf^he  \orS^^^^  added  in  Its  June  '24  report,  backed  this  increase.  ^^^  i^st^so  ^uch  fighting  in  this  and 

ZTons!'"LZperJtZ^^^^^  I   "se   now   to   .support   the   committee  other  wars.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  for- 

Mr^-pmpnK  in  the  rare  available  in  our  recommendations.  eign    policy,     defense    policy,    military 

provements  in  the  caie  avaiiaoie       our         ^^  ^^.^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^.^„^  ^^  reassessing  our  cpgnding,  or  the  wisdom  of  what  we  are 

T  am  Dleased  that  the  committee  has  national  priorities.  In  doing  so,  we  must  ^^^      ^^  have  done  m  Indochina. 
mLp    tiSf  rernnmiendLfoinnd   ho^^  "ot    forget    that    our   veterans    desene  ^his  is  a  matter  of  human  beings- 
Tat  it  S^l  Te  appJovef  by  the  SenX  great  consideration  because  of  their  sac-  ^.j^tims  of  current  and  past  wars-800.- 
Purther    I  hope  tha    having  approved  rifices  and  their  d.votion  to  our  country,  ^qq  ^  year-who  enter  our  veterans  hos- 
fhifadditioS  $100   rnniTon    which   is  We  must  a.ssign   our   wounded  or   dis-  j^^i,  f^j,  ^are. 

Slf  Seded  for  LintaS-  and  ini-  abled    veterans    the    highest    priority-  Nations  make  war  and  peace,  but  men, 

n  n^  L  VA  hospitSs    thS  "he^nate  they  deserve  it  and  we  are  letting  them  ^^^  old.  continue  to  pay  the  aw- 

?oXL  JiU  not  SWe  frorn  tht  fig-  them  down  if  we  do  not  recognize  it.  It  .^j  ,3,^,^  long  after  they  have  left  the 

u?e  w hen  the  bUl  goS  to  coSSrence  is  universally  recognized  in  this  Cham-  battlefield.  Today  we  give  billion.s  of  dol- 

M^SesideS    I  ask  unanimo^^^^^  ber.   I  think,   that   the   men   who  have  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  battlefield,  but  we  have  un- 

sem  to  ha  e  printed  iifthe  RECORD  a  shed   their   blood   for   the   country   are  conscionably  shortchanged  the  hospitals 

taSfeshJ^JingT  estimated  allocation  entitled   to    the   best   medical   care   we  ^^^  ^^,,  ,^,,,,,,,,  ^.^ich  we  owe  these 

rrnded"b;^he%l'\rfl•om  Cali^^^^  ^'LtTs'honor  our  commitment  to  our  ^^^    senator    from    California    -Mr 

Sri^Mi    CRANSTON,  arc  approved  wounded  men  and  do  what  is  necessary,  cranston.   has  done  a  magnificent  job 

There  being   no   objection    the   table  Our   committee   and   our   distinguished  ^^is  year  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 

was  ordered  to  be  pitted  in  the  Record  colleagues     on     the     committee     have  p^_,biic   Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 

L  ?nnows                                         KEcoRD.  ^^^^.^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^^   examined  the  com-  trans'  Affairs.  He  has  conducted  exten- 

^  plaints  and  reports  of  deteriorating  care  gj^-g   hearings   which   have   brought   to 

Estimatedallccation  to  Arkansas  of  Veterans'  ^^j^^  have  made  their  recommendation.  Ught  the  shockingly  inadequate  care  our 

Administration    fiscal    1971    budget    in-  j^^   -^  ^  reasonable  and  a  sensible  and  veterans  are  now  receiving.  He  has  also 

'^'"'''''■'-'  a  humane  recommendation.  Let  us  act  calculated  the  amount  of  funds  neces- 

Addition.\i  medical  care  person-  on  their  recommendation  and  vote  it  into  g^^y  this  year  to  begin  overcoming  these 

nei -----      $104,300  j^^.  Inadequacies   and  begin  providing  the 

^  t'It^!?fA°'\nH^?p"n.?i?'h.;k"i'nT'       881  500         I  ^ould  make  one  additional  poin^  quality  of  care  which  we  owe  these  men. 

Eummau^n  o?  S.li^  S^^^       '''' "  we  can  safely  delay  many  projects  such  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Call- 

log   38.500  as  dams,  or  office  buildings  With  no  loss  fornia    calculated     that     $174    million 

Air  conditioning 280,000  to  anyone — except  in  time.  If  we  neglect  should  be  added  to  the  administration 

such  a  project  one  year,  we  can  get  to  budget  request  in  order  to  meet  these 

Total   1.304,300  jt  the  next.  This  is  not  tiie  case  with  needs  in  the  VA  medical  and  hospital  care 

Mr  FTTLBRIOHT  Mr  President  a'^ain  veterans  medical  care— once  that  care  programs.  When  we  consider  the  $290 

I  t^^nl^he  Senator  for  Sn^^^^  is  denied,  it  is  denied  for  all  time.  Car-  ^niion  requested  for  the  SST,  the  $ L5 

L^fordoiLStheSsdone^nbrii?^!  i^g   for   wounds   and   war  injuries   and  billion  for  the  next  step  in  the  ABM. 

fne  this  SteMo  the  SeSte^^^  service-connected      disabihties      cannot  $3.5  billion  for  new  space   adventures. 

Mr   CRANSTON   I  thank  the  distin-  ^^'ait.  Help  is  needed  now  and  at  once,  and  nearly  $30  million  just  for  Pentagon 

gushed    SeS?frJmArkaiias    very     We  cannot  safely  put  o^  till  next  year  public  relation-I  hardly  think  we  should 

mTch  for  hirhelpfii  support  tifroug^  what  has  to  be  done  right  now.  Let  us  question  $174  million  more  to  begin  right- 

this  effort                                                          give  our  veterans  the  consideration  they  ing  our  past  neglect. 

Mr  GURNEY   Mr  President  will  the     deserve.  However,  I  realize  that  the  budget  is 

SenatoVvield^                                                     Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President.    I  extraordinarily  close  this  year.  Far  more 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  yield  to  the  Senator  thank  the  Senator  for  his  support.  I  am  important,  I  realize  that  the  Appropria- 

frnm  Florida  grateful  to  him.  tions  Subcommittee  on  Independent  ui- 

Mr    GURNEY    Mr    President,  I  wish         Mr.   MONDALE.    Mr.   President,   will  flees  cannot,  by  itself,  reorder  our  na- 

SoS'^aTo^nL'^^i-^SSoll'fr^"^     ^'m? CrSoN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena-  ""^SS^  of  this  Appropriations 

leld  ?e   ha?^  taken   in  Sning  more     tor  from  Minnesota.  Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

unds    or  veteSLs  iSspftlrSertSnly        Mr.  MONDALE.   Mr.  President    it  is  Island  ;Mr.psTOHE.  had  done  h,sb^ 

these  funds  are  greatly  needed.                 a  great  honor  to  serve  as  a  member  of  in  meeting  the  recommendations  of  tne 
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senator  from  California  <  Mr.  Cranston  > . 
I  commend  him  for  his  efforts  in  adding 
SlOO  million  to  the  House  bill  for  VA 
medical  and  hospital  care.  The  commit- 
tee has  risen  ably  to  meet  these  needs, 
and  I  urge  strong  support  of  this  item 
bv  mv  Senate  colleagues, 
'in "Minnesota,  for  example,  this  $100 
million  could  provide  up  to  $1,021,900  for 
our  VA  medical  and  hospital  programs, 
includinc  reconimended  figures  of: 
S355  000  for  additional  general  medical 
ca'-e  equipment;  $400,800  for  elimination 
of  equipment,  maintenance,  and  repair 
backlog-  $105,800  for  elimination  of 
dentaf  care  backlog:  $95,200  for  physi- 
cian's as.sistants:  and  $65,100  for  allied 
health  and  intensive  care  training. 

I  consider  this  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  setting  our  priorities  in  order. 
While  it  is  a  minimal  figure,  it  will  at 
least  begin  to  erase  our  histoid  of  ne- 
glect for  our  veterans. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  insist  upon 
this  figure  in  conference,  and  I  hope  they 
will  convey  to  the  conferees  of  the  other 
side  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Senate  for  the  $100  miUion  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  we 
have  made  the  progress  reported  today. 
I  strongly  commend  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  inspired  leadership. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  been  a  very  strong  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  he  has  worked  hard  on  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  now.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him  for  the  support  he  has 
given. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  my  immediate 
predecessor  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

'Mr.  MONDALE  assumed  the  chair  as 
the  Presiding  Officer. » 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  California 
for  the  fine  work  he  had  done  in  this 
area.  And  I  also  commend  Senator  Pas- 
tore  and  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
for  their  interest  and  responsiveness  to 
this  most  critical  need.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  recent  years  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  actually  appro- 
priated the  funds  that  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
But  we  all  know,  particularly  as  a  result 
oif  the  work  done  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  that  even  the 
requests  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
are  not  .-sufficient  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  great  need.  It  is  his  leadership,  along 
with  the  active  concern  and  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  has 
led  to  this  additional  $100  million  for 
medical  care  and  construction  of  med- 
ical and  health  facilities.  And  we  must 
realize  that  even  this  amount  does  not 
quite  reach  the  bare  minimum  addi- 
tional requirements,  which  I  understand 
are  $174  million,  about  w^hich  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  has 
spoken. 

I  think  we  probably  are  most  familiar 
with  the  problems  that  we  face  in  our 
own  States.  For  example,  studies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  show  that  in 
Massachusetts  we  have  a  shortage  of  beds 
for  returning  servicemen  who  are  treated 
at  veterans  hospitals  up  there  and  a  seri- 


ous shortage  of  personnel  to  take  care  of 
those  veterans.  I  am  sure  that  the  situa- 
tion in  our  State  is  mirrored  in  other 
States  tliroughout  the  countrj-.  The  seri- 
ous needs  and  inadequate  conditions 
have  been  adequately  shown  as  a  result 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senator  from 
California  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that,  in  the  kind 
of  war  we  are  faced  with  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  guerrilla  type  of  war,  there  per- 
haps are  more  wounded  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  war  this  country  has  been  in- 
volved in.  It  is  a  boobytrap  and  a  land- 
mine type  of  war,  which  has  caused  the 
loss  of  aiTTis  and  legs  and  other  kinds  of 
injuries  which  require  years  and  years 
of  rehabilitation  and  care. 

I  feel  that  when  this  country  is  pre- 
pared to  spend  so  many  billions  of  dollars 
in  terms  of  our  efforts  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  not  only  should  certainly  be  prepared 
to  spend  what  is  really  this  minimum 
figure — which  this  additional  appropria- 
tion approp.ches— but  also  should  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  what  is  the  full  figure  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  .first-rate  kind  of 
care  and  attention  these  men  so  richly 
deserve. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has,  I  think,  focused  the  attention 
of  this  body  and  that  of  all  Americans 
on  this  critical  national  need. 

I  wish  to  support  his  urging  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  stand  by  this 
minimum  figure  in  the  conference.  There 
IS  a  great  need  for  it.  The  case  has  been 
made  that  it  is  the  very  least  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  do  to  meet  the  shortage  in 
terms  of  facilities  and  personnel. 

I  again  commend  my  colleague  from 
California  for  the  work  and  leadership 
he  has  provided  in  this  field. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  helpful  and 
constructive  statement.  As  the  Senator 
has  stated,  it  is  true  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  always  given  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  what  it  has 
requested.  Tlie  fact  is,  however,  that  as 
to  amounts  above  that  figure,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  refused  to  ask  for 
what  is  needed.  It  is  that  gap  which  I 
think  we  have  begun  now  to  cure,  with 
the  help  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Hughes'. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  for  yielding  to  me  briefly  to 
comment  on  this  important  subject. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china on  which  we  can  all  agree — that  the 
brave  men  who  have  been  wounded  or 
otherwise  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  now  numbering  more  than  275,- 
000,  deserve  the  finest  medical,  hospital, 
and  rehabilitation  treatment  that  a 
grateful  Nation  can  provide.  Needless  to 
say,  the  same  first-rate  treatment  and 
care  should  be  provided  for  those  in- 
jured in  previous  wars. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  on 
H.R.  17548,  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1971,  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  June 
24,  is  whether  or  not  we  are  making 
adequate  funding  provision  to  give  our 


wounded  veterans  the  level  of  care  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Cranston,  of 
California. 

In  his  detailed  testimony  before  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of  tne 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Senator 
Cranston  gave  convincing  evidence  of  the 
need  for  an  increase  of  at  least  SI 74  mil- 
lion for  the  VA  medical  budget.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  about  9  percent. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  budget — to  which  the  House 
added  $25  million — is  a  record  amount 
for  VA  medical  care. 

But  this  does  not.  in  any  sen^e.  prove 
that  we  are  meeting  the  true  current 
needs. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  most  crippling 
and  seriously  disabling  war  in  our  his- 
tory. We  are  in  a  period  of  rapidly  risinc 
costs. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  total 
VA  appropriation  in  H.R.  17548  is  simply 
not  enough  to  meet  the  standards  of  care 
needed  for  the  800,000  patients  our  VA 
hospital  system  treats  each  year. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  an  increase  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  medical  and  hospital  appro- 
priation categories.  This,  added  to  the  $25 
million  that  was  added  to  the  budget  in 
the  House,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  care  in  our  VA  hospitals  that 
Senator  Cranston  showed  us  to  be  .-^o 
vitally  needed. 

I  would,  therefore,  with  all  of  tiie  per- 
suasion at  my  command,  urge  the  Senate 
conferees,  when  the  time  comes,  to  stand 
fast  with  the  Senate  figure  and  not 
recede. 

I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  could  read 
Senator  Cranston's  eloquent,  detailed, 
and  thoroughly  documented  testimony, 
printed  in  the  June  1  Congressional 
Record,  without  concluding  that  the  pro- 
posed increase  is  indispensable  to  our 
common  goal  of  keeping  faith  with  our 
wounded  veterans. 

We  all  recognize  the  serious  problem  of 
inflation  and  the  compelling  need  to 
keep  Government  spending  at  the  lowest 
levels  that  can  be  justified. 

But  it  would  be  ironic  if,  in  the  name 
of  fighting  inflation,  we  denied  adequate 
care  to  the  brave  men  who  were  maimed 
in  fighting  the  very  war  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  inflation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  national  con- 
science. I  respectfully  urge  our  colleagues 
on  the  conference  committee  to  stand 
firm  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  which,  I  am 
confident,  is  to  be  the  decision  of  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distincuished  Sen- 
ator from  California  once  again  for 
yielding  for  these  comments  and  to  com- 
ialiment  him  for  the  helpful  work  he  did 
in  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  pepole 
these  facts. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  very  much  for  his  stanch 
work  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
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mittee.  and  for  his  support,  at  this  mo- 
ment when  the  $100  million  figure  is  of 
such  great  significance  to  the  fuiftllment 
01  the  etlort  that  we  have  undertaken. 

In  my  ongmai  statement  before  the 
Appropriations  Subconunittee  ol  wliich 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pastorei  is  chairman,  1  did 
talk  in  terms  of  $174  million  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  lesser  sum  has  now- 
been  recommended.  I  am  satisfied  that 
with  the  $100  million,  we  can  accom- 
plish a  great  part,  or  begin  to  accom- 
plish a  great  part,  of  what  needs  to  be 
done:  and  I,  therefore,  against  stress 
that  that  figure  is  a  highly  satisfactorj- 
one,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
comir.itl':'?. 

I  now  yield  with  pleasure  to  tiie  di.— 
tinpruiiiied  Senator  from  Missouri   O/Ir. 

E.-CLET ON  ' . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California. 

I  support  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee amendment  t  j  H.R.  17548  which  adds 
$100  mi.lion  to  the  amount  appropriat^-d 
by  the  Hou^e  for  medical  care  and  con- 
struction for  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospitals.  I  want  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  especially  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  for  acting  to  meet  the 
well-demonstrated  needs  of  Veterans' 
Hospitals  for  additional  fimds. 

This  is  a  very  substantial  sum  to  add 
to  the  biU,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  this  addition 
represents,  in  large  part,  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  having  postponed  neceo- 
.sary  expenditures  in  past  years.  If  we  arc 
to  avoid  continued  deterioration  of  the 
VA  liospitai  system,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  appropriate  the  sums  rer.uired 
for  the  kind  of  care  of  which,  I  am  sure 
all  would  agree,  veterans  are  deserving. 

The  gradual  deterioration  of  the  VA 
hosp:tal  system  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated through  the  painstaking  investi- 
gation conducted  by  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
California  <Mr.  Cranston).  This  inves- 
tigation brought  to  light  the  results  of 
a  process  of  deferring  needed  expendi- 
tures for  provLsion  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plier, construction  and  renovation  of  fa- 
cilities, and  most  important,  failure  to 
acquire  new  staff  and  replace  staff  mem- 
bers lost  through  attrition. 

I  want  to  join  in  the  theme  which 
iims  through  Senator  Cranston's  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  that  we  must  look 
upc-n  the  cost  of  veterans'  programs,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  providing  first-rate 
medical  care,  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  v.-ar. 
For  too  long  the  VA  hospitals  have  been 
funded  a.^  if  there  had  been  no  war  in 
Vietnam  and  as  if  there  were  no  inflation 
constantly  inflating  co.'^ts. 

The  appropriations  recommended  in 
this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  results  of  inadequate  fund- 
ing in  the  past.  I  pledge  my  support  to 
the  amounts  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  I  want  to 
express  my  hope  that  the  amounts  In  the 
Senate  bill  will  emerge  from  conference 
as  the  amounts  in  the  final  bill  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  vei-y  much  for  his  very 
constructive  comments,  and  for  his  sup- 
port. It  IS  very  useful  to  have  him  join 
with  others  in  tliis  eUcrt  to  assure  that 
we  do  finally  get  the  funds  appropriated 
tor  the  Veteran.s'  Administration  that 
iiave  now  been  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
pro.uriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  with  pleasure 
yield  the  floor  back  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  with  deep 
appreciation  for  his  helpfulness. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia tMr.  Cranston),  who  I  think  did  a 
fine  service  for  the  veterans  with  the 
investigation  he  conducted.  I  think  he 
has  brought  this  whole  matter  into  prop- 
er focus;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  say  at 
this  juncture  that  no  American,  whether 
he  be  a  Member  of  Congress  or  outside 
Congress,  ever  intentionally.  I  am  sure, 
did  anything  but  the  right  thing  for  our 
veterans. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  now  for  20 
years.  I  went  all  through  the  Korean 
aftermath,  and  now  we  have  Vietnam. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  experiencing  kinds 
of  mjui  .es  today  that  were  never  thought 
of  before,  in  previous  wars.  It  is  a  very 
pathetic  thing.  Some  of  our  veterans  in 
wheelchairs  cannot  even  light  their  own 
ci..?arette.5.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  having  someone  push  a  wheel- 
chair to  the  window  so  that  the  patient 
can  look  outside  and  see  the  sunshine, 
which  he  cannot  do  without  assistance. 
But  the  veterans'  hospitals,  like  all  our 
other  hospitals,  have  been  plagued  with 
the  difficulty  of  recruitment,  finding  the 
right  people  to  do  the  right  kind  of  job. 
Tlrat  has  really  been  their  trouble. 

They  have  taken  the  position  before 
our  committee  that  it  was  not  so  much 
a  question  of  the  money  as  of  difficulty 
in  getting  some  of  these  people.  I  have 
been  one  of  those  most  critical  of  the 
fact  that  sometimes  they  have  taken 
paraplegic  cases  to  hospitals  in  areas 
other  than  hospitals  where  I  thought  re- 
cruitment would  be  a  lot  easier.  But  then 
you  get  down  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  move  the  veteran  from  his  in- 
digenous environment,  and  that  raises 
another  big  question. 

But  we  are  appropriating  $1.B57,200,- 
000  for  medical  care — the  largest  figure 
in  the  histcry  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
we  have  m.ore  wounded  veterans  today 
than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

All  of  us  on  the  committee,  after  we 
heard  Senator  Cranston,  felt  that  if 
there  was  any  question  of  doubt  as  to 
what  we  should  do,  the  doubt  should  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  veteran.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  did.  I  want  to  say  at 
this  moment  that  Mr.  Donald  E.  John- 
-son,  the  Veterans'  Administrator  today, 
and  formerly  the  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  is  a  dedicated  and 
devoted  man,  and  I  think  he  wants  to  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  thp  vet- 
erans get  the  best. 

I  sav  that  we  would  not  be  doing  our 
duty  if  we  did  not  dve  cur  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  their  children  the  best  pos- 
sible care  and  tiie  best  possible  attention 
that  America  can  give.  We  have  spent 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
rehabilitate  nations  throughout  the  en- 


tire v.orld.  whether  ihey  were  our  friends, 
our  allies,  or  our  feet,  in  wtir.  We  lined 
them  from  their  knees.  We  gave  them  full 
.staiure  and  full  dignity:  and  I  thuik  we 
ought  to  do  tiie  same  lor  om-  veterans. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Senator  who 
would  want  to  do  orherwi;-e. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  California, 
who  did  such  a  marvelous  job. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
Ih'?  Senator  yield.-' 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Ju;^!  very  briefly,  I 
a^  .in  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
frcm  .f'hjoe  Island  and  the  dLstinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  their  under- 
standing of  this  problem,  and  for  theii- 
;  upport.  I  do  want  to  say,  in  respect  to 
two  of  the  comments  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  first,  I 
know  that  Mr.  Johnson  and  others  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  feel  exactly  the 
way  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  says 
they  do.  They  wish  to  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible for  the  veterans.  They  are  dedicated 
to  giving  tliem  the  best  possible  service 
and  care;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  are,  under  the  budget,  con- 
strained from  hif.'her  prices  in  this  ad- 
ministration, they  would,  I  think,  be  able 
to  do  m.ore  and  to  express  more  their 
concern  and  their  need  for  funds. 

With  regard  to  the  recruiting  problem 
the  Senator  trom  Rhode  Island  touched 
upon,  a  survey  of  the  heads  cf  veterans 
hospitals  around  the  country  in  regard 
to  their  need  for  personnel  and  their 
ability  to  find  the  necessary  personnel 
in  the  local  community  indicated  they 
could  locate  and  hire  about  90  percent  of 
what  they  needed,  were  they  allocated 
the  sort  of  funds  we  now  propose  to  ap- 
propriate for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  add  a  word  on  this  subject, 
because  I  feel,  as  I  think  most  of  us  feel, 
particularly  those  of  us  who  have  been 
in  the  armed  services  at  one  time  or 
another,  that  we  owe  a  special  obligation 
10  our  men  who  have  represented  this 
country  in  the  military  and  who,  by  rea- 
son thereof,  are  injured  or  hurt,  or  are 
sick,  and  need  help. 

But  I  think  there  is  one  other  factor 
in  this  matter  that  I  did  not  hear  the 
chairman  speak  of.  and  that  is  that  in 
some  of  these  instances  there  is  not  only 
the  question  of  not  moving  a  veteran  out 
of  liis  indigenous  surroundings,  that  is, 
what  would  generally  be  considered  his 
iiome  area,  but  in  many  cases  it  would 
mean  also  moving  them  away  from  the 
highlv  specialized  medical  men  and 
women  vv'ho  can  give  them  the  assistance 
thev  need. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  just  in  such 
places  that  the  kind  of  personnel  wliich 
we  have  been  discussing,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  talked  about,  the  or- 
dinary personnel  needed  to  care  for  these 
people,  are  harde.st  to  get.  In  many  of 
our  hospitals,  I  think  probably,  the  care 
would  be  much  easier  to  get,  but  these 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  places,  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  their  homes  and 
because  of  m.edical  expertise  and  surgical 
expertise,  that  you  have  to  put  these 
men. 

So  I  want  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
Administrator.   I   think   he   is   doing  a 
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wondeilui  job.  I  think  the  additional 
monev  we  have  put  in  tliis  bill  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Senator  from  California 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  us 
that  these  men  are  given  all  the  aid. 
assistance,  and  comfort  we  can  give 
them.  It  is  a  small  and  partial  repay- 
juent— it  is  very  small:  it  is  paltry— 
with  respect  to  what  they  have  given 
up  lor  us.  ,   ,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  on  the  effec- 
tive work  he  is  doing  m  behalf  of  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  chairman  ol  the  Su.:>- 
plemental  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
I  have  become  increa.':;ingly  concerned 
about  condition.s  in  VA  hospitals.  I  en- 
thusiastically agreed  to  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  S15  million  more  in  the 
supplemental  biU  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  VA  medical  care  and  agreed  to  the 
$7  million  more  for  this  purpose  added 
in  the  other  body,  a  total  of  $22  million. 
Now.  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  followed  up  on 
these  fiscal  year  1970  supplemental  ap- 
propriations just  signed  into  law  by  add- 
ing $100  million  above  the  House-passed 
level.  And  the  House  had  already  added 
$25  million  above  the  administration 
amended  budget  lequest. 

This  additional  S125  million  should  al- 
low substantial  improvements  in  our  vet- 
erans' hospitals.  The  medical  care  we 
provided  our  wounded  veterans  must  be 
first  quality,  and  I  believe  wc  have  done 
our  duty  to  insure  this  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  p:oposed  increase. 
I  strongly  support  thi-i  increase  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  the  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
veterans'  hospitals  in  our  Nation  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  attempting  to 
meet  the  needs  of  medical  care  for  our 
wounded  servicemen.  Regrettably,  our 
Nation  has  failed  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care  to  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  the 
best  care  possible.  The  tragedies  related 
to  the  Vietnam  war  have  increased  the 
demand  and,  in  far  too  many  instances, 
our  sei-vicemen  who  made  such  sacrifices 
are  receiving  second  rate  medical  care.  It 
is  ironic  that  a  Nation  whose  military 
technology  has  developed  the  most  so- 
phisticated resources  to  wage  war  Ls  fail- 
ing to  devote  the  same  energy  and  re- 
sources to  medical  care  for  the  men  who 
have  fought  in  our  armed  conflicts. 

The  $100  million  increase  recom- 
mended for  the  medical  and  ho.spital  ap- 
propriation categories  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  appropriation  will  pro- 
vide significant  improvement  on  the 
quality  of  care  in  our  veterans'  ho.-pitals 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  medical  care  that  is  sec- 
ond to  none  for  our  Nation's  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans.  This  is  especially  true  at 
a  time  when  the  veteran  population  of 
our  Nation  is  rapidly  expanding  by  the 
separation  of  disabled  veterans  from  the 


Vietnam  conflict.  Although  I  strongly  ad- 
vocate Congress  taking  steps  to  curb  in- 
flation by  the  reduction  of  Government 
spending,  I  carmot  agree  tiiat  this  is  an 
area  where  we  should  make  cuts  in  the 
name  of  sound  fiscal  pohcy.  These  veter- 
ans deserve  the  best  attention  and  treat- 
ment that  this  Nation  can  provide,  and 
I  urge  that  we  support  the  increases  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  and  stand  fast 
on  this  figure  in  conference. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  .stronc  support  for  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations with  legard  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  funds  m  this  bill. 
Tlie  co:r,:nittee  h;>s  recognized  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  our  163  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  for  more  staffing, 
more  equipment,  and  more  facilities  to  do 
their  critical  task.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
mittee, in  th.s  bill,  recommends  $100 
million  moie  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  program  than  was  al- 
lowed in  the  Hou;e-passed  version  of  H.H. 
17548. 

This  increase  breaks  down  as  follovs: 
for  medical  care,  the  committee  provides 
,S1, 857, 200,000  which  is  $80  million  a'oove 
the  House  figure.  For  hospital  construc- 
tion, the  committee  provides  $79  million, 
vhich  is  $20  million  above  the  House 
r.feure. 

I  would  like  to  conime.id  especially 
the  distingui.shed  Senator  from  Rhode 
I;4and  (Mr.  Pastore ),  the  chaimian  of 
the  .'ubcom.mittee  writing  this  bill,  for 
his  judgment  and  foresight  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  know  that  he  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  Senate  when  he  takes 
this  bill  to  conference  and  works  to  keep 
these  higher  figures  in  the  final  bill. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  have  been  particularly  close  to  the 
problems  being  faced  by  the  veterans' 
hospitals. 

Under  the  dynamic  and  tireless  lead- 
ership of  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  able  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
C;t.=vNSTON>.  our  subcommittee  began  last 
November  to  investigate  the  status  of 
medical  care  in  veterans'  hospitals  for 
returning  Vietnam  veterans.  We  have 
held  extensive  hearings  and  the  public 
spotlight  has  focused  on  some  of  the 
sp,ere  shortages  in  staff,  equipment,  and 
facilities.  Finally,  in  this  appropriations 
measure  now  before  us,  we  can  see  some 
tangible  results  of  our  subcommittee's 
work  in  bringing  tiie  attention  of  tlie 
Senate  and  the  public  to  bear  on  the.se 
areas  of  critical  need  in  the  vet-erans' 
medical  care  program. 

The  Nixon  administration,  to  its  great 
credit,  has  moved  ahead  dramatically 
on  its  own  in  the  past  year  to  rectify 
conditions  in  the  hospitals  brought  on  by 
vears  of  relative  neglect.  One  year  ago 
Donald  Johnson  took  office  as  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  was  im- 
mediately directed  by  President  Nixon 
to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  VA 
medical  program.  One  result  was  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  for  this 
program  for  this  year  of  $1,811,200,000 
in  medical  care  and  construction  funds. 
This  was  a  record  amount  for  a  budget 


request  and  ;t  was  nearly  $87  million 
more  than  what  Congress  appropriated 
m  fi.scal  year  1970 

7  he  President,  it  is  clear,  shares  the 
wish  of  Cong. ess  that  our  veterans  shall 
have  the  very  best  in  medical  care,  as  is 
only  just,  in  view  of  the  great  personal 
s.icrifices  these  mvn  have  made  for  a 
grsteful  Nation. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
lions  for  'cemg  the  urgent  necessity  for 
additional  funds  for  the  VA  hospital  pro- 
gram. I  know  that  the  action  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  that,  above 
all,  the  American  people  will  also  over- 
v,hclmingly  approve  what  we  do  here 
for  our  veterans. 

I  i.'N'.-p.rS:-  RESPONDS  TO  THE  NEED?  OF  AMERICA'S 
WOfNIFD    VETEKSNS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
in  re:  nt  months  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  awakened  to  the  pitiful 
plight  of  our  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans who  are  depending  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  and  hospital  pro- 
grams to  assist  them  in  regaining  some 
measure  of  their  health.  The  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  re- 
vealed to  a  startled  Nation  that  the 
standard  of  care  in  many  of  the  166 
VA  hospitals  and  202  out-patient  clinics 
has  steadily  degenerated  during  the  last 
few  years  until  it  has  reached  the  pomt 
of  being  a  national  disgrace.  The  rearon 
for  the  decline  in  veterans'  liospital  and 
medical  care  programs  is  quite  clear. 
Tlie  administration  and  its  budget  of- 
ficers have  failed  to  request  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  patient 
load  that  has  been  imjwsed  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health  facilities 
as  a  reruU  of  the  Indoc'hina  war. 

From  1961  to  June  of  this  year,  over 
141,000  of  our  servicemen  have  sustained 
wounds  of  such  severity  that  they  have 
required  hospitalization.  Despite  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  these  wounded  veterans 
imposed  upon  the  V'jterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  budget  for  these  important 
medical  and  hospital  programs  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  allow  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  these  veterans 
with  the  first-class  care  they  so  justly 
deserve.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  wound- 
ed and  disabled  veterans  have  been  con- 
fined in  hospitals  and  clinics  that  are 
understaffed,  unclean,  and  outmoded. 
This  is  a  sin  on  our  public  conscience  and 
we  cannot  allow  these  deplorable  condi- 
tions to  continue. 

Once  these  facts  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  Senator  Cranston 
urged  the  Subcom.m.ittee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  increase  the  funds  for  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  medical  care 
by  at  least  S174  million  to  improve  the 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  veterans. 
I  have  supported  this  request  both  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, as  senior  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  and  as  chairman 
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of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations,  Senator  Pastore,  re- 
sponded to  the  ur?ent  need  for  an  in- 
crea,«;e  in  funds  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  and  hospital  proprams 
and  his  subcommittee,  together  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  increased  the  funds  for 
these  vital  programs  by  SIOO.OOO.  As  a 
member  of  tlie  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  know  the  great  responsibilities  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
must  meet ;  therefore.  I  commend  Sena- 
tor Pastore  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee on  their  action  in  increasing 
this  appropriation.  I  strongly  urue  them 
to  stand  firm  on  this  matter  in  confer- 
ence. 

This  increa.^e  in  fmids  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  over  1.370.000  veterans  in 
Texas.  The  nine  Texas  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  have  the  following 
deficiencies: 

The  Dallas  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  :f  short  65  staff  positions  and 
needs  an  additional  S260.000  for  drugs 
and  other  medical  and  dental  supplies: 

The  Houston  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  needs  funds  to  staff  over  200  po- 
sitions in  the  hospital  and  over  S900.000 
for  medical  and  dental  supplies: 

The  Amarillo  Veterans'  Admin:.st:ation 
hospital  may  have  to  divert  519,000  from 
much  needed  repair  work  to  pay  for  the 
staff: 

The  Bonham  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  needs  an  additional  $60,000 
for  staff  and  $40,000  for  hospital  opera- 
tion : 

The  Kerrville  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  an  urgent  need  for  $77,000  for 
its  community  nursing  home  program: 

The  Marlin  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  needs  $11,600  to  purchase  a 
fluoroscopic  image  intensifier  which  is 
reouired  for  X-ray  work: 

The  Big  Spring  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  has  a  need  for  $90,000  for 
its  community  nursing  home  program: 
and 

The  Temple  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  needs  approximately  $216,500 
to  meet  increased  staff  and  operational 
demands. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  released  the  funds  to  begin  the  air- 
conditioning  of  the  Waco  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  and  the  funds  to 
begin  the  construction  of  the  much 
needed  San  Antonio  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  during  this  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  these  inadequacies, 
there  are  no  funds  provided  in  the  pres- 
ent budget  for  air-conditioning  the 
Amarillo.  Temple,  or  Kerrville  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace in  this  age  of  technical  progress 
to  confine  American  fighting  men  to 
hospitals  that  are  hot  in  a  hot  summer. 

Mr.  President,  the  veterans  of  America 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  Pastore  for  their 
concern  for  their  health  and  well-being. 
I  wish  again  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  these  additional  funds  and  urge 
the  Senate  conferees  to  not  retreat  1 
inch  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  this  important  matter.  It  Is 


the  least  we  can  do  for  those  who  have 
given  so  much  for  our  country. 

VETERANS'  CARE AT  THE  TOP  OF  OUB  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  needs  our  Nation  must  meet, 
but  at  the  top  of  any  listing  of  priorities 
must  come  the  best  possible  medical  care 
for  our  veterans. 

Along  with  the  leaders  of  our  great 
veterans  organizations — the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  AM- 
VETS,  and  others— I  urge  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  that  we  do  not  relax 
in  the  slightest  our  vigilance  in  the  care 
of  those  who  served  this  Nation  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  support  the  dedicated  efforts  of  my 
colleagues  such  as  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CR.ANSTONt  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  most 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
PASTORE),  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  which  handles 
Veterans'  Administration  funds,  and  the 
many  others  who  have  joined  in  dili- 
gently developing  this  legislation. 

Veterans  have  a  special  place  in  the 
order  of  appreciated  citizens.  In  most 
instances,  tiiey  have  given  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  to  serve  this  country.  And 
many  have  given  not  only  their  time  in 
service — -but  their  physical  well-being  as 
well. 

Nov.-  our  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  war 
in  which  deaths  from  casualties  are 
blessedly  fewer  than  in  previous  wars. 
But  while  the  death  rate  has  fallen,  the 
rate  of  permanent  and  disabling  wounds 
has  risen  sharply. 

Servicemen  are  beiii'^  crippled  in  Viet- 
nam at  twice  the  rate  of  Korea  and  three 
times  the  rate  of  World  War  II. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  while  fewer 
die  in  battle,  more  will  require  constant, 
competent  medical  care  for  nonfatal 
wounds  and  injuries. 

What  is  disturbing.  Mr.  President,  are 
recent  studies  by  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  by  committees  of  the 
Senate,  and  evaluations  by  the  media  and 
veterans  organizations  which  make  it 
clear  that  our  Nation  is  not  providing 
veterans  with  the  care  they  deserve. 

Under  an  ever-increasing  workload, 
our  veterans'  hospitals  must  function 
with  half  the  staff,  proportionately,  of 
other  hospitals. 

Tills  year  the  VA  medical  program  lias 
been  operating  with  fev.er  full-time  per- 
manent staff  positions  than  5  years  a^o. 
Yet  30.000  more  veterans  require  care 
today  than  required  it  5  years  aso. 

But  let  me  quickly  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  criticizing  neither  ^•etcrans'  hos- 
pitals nor  staffs  for  this  situation.  They 
are  doing,  in  most  instances,  the  best 
they  can  under  difficult  circumstances. 

I  was  deeply  concerned  when  the  ad- 
ministration failed  to  propose  adequate 
funds  for  VA  medical  care  in  the  budget 
it  pre.sented  in  January.  And  even 
though  the  administration  did  a.sk  for  an 
additional  S50  million — shortly  after  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
turned  up  further  instances  of  serious 
VA  medical  care  deficiencies,  the  addi- 
tional funds  asked  still  fall  far  short  of 
hospital  needs. 

The  House  saw  fit  to  recommend  an 


additional  $25  million  in  the  legislation 
sent  to  the  Senate,  and  I  am  most  pleased 
that  the  Senate  is  considering  a  further 
increase  of  $100  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  increase  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  providing  the  kind  of 
care  we  must  assure  our  veterans.  While 
it  is  still  the  minimum  addition  we  can 
consider,  I  support  it  with  enthusiasm 
because  it  is  a  step  forward  and  will  give 
us  a  stronger  base  on  which  to  build  for 
the  future. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  conferees  who 
will  be  meeting  with  Members  of  the 
House  to  resolve  differences  between  the 
Senate-  and  House-passed  bills  will 
stand  firm  for  these  increased  funds 
which  are  so  vitally  needed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
focused  on  a  particularly  distressing 
problem,  the  lack  of  adequate  care  for 
veterans  in  this  country.  There  have  been 
shocking  i-eports  and  photographs  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  whose 
dire  conditions  seem  impossible  in  this 
time  of  advanced  technology,  expertise, 
and  modern  medical  equipment.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  able  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Cranston*  ,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  extensive- 
ly investigated  conditions  in  VA  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  Its  findings  have 
underlined  the  immediate  need  for  in- 
creased staifin,'.  modernized  surround- 
ings, addit'onal  space  and  incieased  re- 
search and  teaching  space,  so  that  every 
veteran  will  receive  t).e  proper  treatment 
lie  may  need  and  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

We  have  a  dedicated  staff  at  the  VA 
hospital  in  Togus.  Maine.  The  Togus  staff 
does  an  admirable  job  in  administerin'r  to 
the  needs  of  Maine  veterans.  However, 
improvements  need  to  be  made,  for  both 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  veterans. 
.Although  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  are  being  treated 
piomptly,  there  is  a  considerable  waiting 
list  for  veterans  who  have  non-service- 
connected  problems.  Additional  nursing 
care  is  needed,  as  well  as  additional  con- 
struction and  more  technical  specialists. 
At  least  two  more  psychiatrists  are 
needed,  and  there  is  no  neurosurgeon  in 
residence.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
S250.000  could  be  spent  to  alleviate  back- 
logs, increase  staffing  and  improve  the 
overall  functioning  of  the  hospital. 

I  strongly  support,  and  urge  others  to 
support,  the  increased  appropriations  of 
SI 00  million  for  YA  appropriations  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
17548.  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reported  on  June  24.  This  increase 
of  SlOO  million  is  the  minimum  required 
to  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  veter- 
ans. It  will  not  erase  the  problems  th'at 
exist,  but  it  is  a  vital  step  towards  insur- 
ing every  veteran  in  this  country  of  ade- 
quate medical  care  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. 

Mr.  President,  our  veterans  deserve  the 
best  medical  care  this  country  can  offer. 
The  increase  of  $100  miUion  in  VA  ap- 
propriations is  a  necessity  and  one  that 
must  be  passed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
eligible  veterans. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  California  ( Mr.  Cran- 
ston) in  strongly  urging  the  Senate  to 
enact   the  Appropriations  Committee's 
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recommendations  for  the  1971  Veterans' 
Administration  budget.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  $100  million  addition  to  the 
House-passed  bill  represents  the  minimal 
allocation  which  effectively  will  halt  de- 
terioration of  VA  hospitals  and  will  se- 
cure nieasuiable  improvements  in  hos- 
pital conditions. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  program 
is  to  provide  the  best  medical  care  pos- 
sible for  American  veterans.  Members  of 
the  5.000-man  VA  research  team  have 
pioneered  medical  techniques  which 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
medicine.  In  addition  to  training  more 
health  persomiel  than  any  other  medi- 
cal institution  in  the  world,  the  VA  medi- 
cal program  facilitates  the  rapid  dissemi- 
nation of  current  medical  knowledge. 

One  additional  point  should  be  em- 
phasized: the  VA  medical  program  has 
always  provided  American  veterans  with 
excellent  medical  care  in  view  of  severe 
fiscal  restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  now  exercise 
fiscal  responsibUity  by  appropriating 
adequate  funds  which  are  requisite  to 
providing  the  best  medical  care  pos- 
sible. 

For  the  past  8  months,  conditions  at 
VA  hospitals  have  been  subjected  to  a 
thorough  investigation  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  chaired  by 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  » .  These  hearings  indicate  that 
the  VA  medical  program  has  been  denied 
reasonable  operating  funds.  Regressive 
budgets  have  restricted  the  expansion  of 
VA  research  projects,  and  have  accel- 
erated the  deterioration  of  medical  facil- 
ities. 

The  principal  deficiency  of  the  VA 
medical  program  is  a  shortage  of  staff 
members.  Personnel-patient  ratios  at  na- 
tional community  hospitals  stand  at  2.7 
to  1;  at  university  hospitals,  they  climb 
to  between  3.5  and  4  to  1.  The  ratio  for 
VA  hospitals  is  a  meager  1.5  to  1.  The 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968,  in  its  blanket  application  to  Fed- 
eral employees,  pushed  VA  staff  employ- 
ment back  to  the  July  1966  level.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans* Affairs  indicates  that  as  an  imfor- 
tunate  consequence,  the  VA  hospitals 
presently  find  themselves  short  10,000 
staff  members. 

Budgetary  limitations  have  resulted  in 
the  repeated  deferment  of  the  replace- 
ment of  aging  equipment.  One  witness 
who  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
documented  the  case  of  a  VA  hospital 
where  X-ray  facilities  were,  "obsolete,  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word."  Forty-three 
VA  hospitals— including  those  in  Am- 
arillo. Tex..  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  and  Gulf- 
port.  Miss.— have  no  air-conditioning 
units.  In  one  Tennessee  VA  hospital,  a 
$500,000  intensive  care  unit  and  a  $200- 
000  cardiac  treatment  unit  are  idle  for 
lack  of  funds.  Furthermore,  hospital  di- 
rectors understandably  have  diverted 
funds  from  equipment  purchases  and 
hospital  construction  in  order  to  hire  and 
pay  desperately  needed  personnel. 

One-half  of  the  VA  hospital  beds  are 
occupied  by  psychiatric  patients.  The 
psychological  trauma  afflicting  disabled 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  far  sur- 
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passes  the  mental  tensions  caused  by  any 
previous  war.  Many  men  who  have  sus- 
tained spinal  cord  injuries  and  others 
who  have  required  the  amputation  of  two 
or  three  limbs,  have  survived  this  war 
where  they  would  have  died  previously. 
The  "wounded  to  kill  ratio"  is  under- 
standably higher  than  that  in  prior  wars 
Since  helicopter  evacuation  techniques 
allow  a  man  to  be  transported  in  less 
than  40  minutes'  time  from  the  battle- 
field to  a  nearby  Army  hospital,  where 
pharmaceutical  knowledge  and  surgical 
skills  have  been  vastly  updated.  The  in- 
creasing incidence  of  total  disability 
among  veterans,  compounded  by  the  be- 
lief of  many  veterans  that  their  sacrifices 
were  in  vain,  has  bred  widespread  mental 
disorders. 

VA  psychiatrists  battle  these  mental 
diseases  with  a  limited  array  of  medical 
weapons.  The  ratio  of  psychiatrists  to 
psychiatric  patients  at  VA  hospitals  is 
incredulously  low:  one  psychiatrist  for 
every  535  patients.  In  community  hospi- 
tals, the  figure  is  a  much  more  reason- 
able one.  one  psychiatrist  for  every  25  pa- 
tients. As  a  consequence  of  the  crowded 
VA  psychiatric  wards,  psychiatrists  are 
allowed,  on  the  average,  only  4!?  minutes 
per  patient  per  week.  There  are  now  twice 
as  many  psychiatric  admissions  to  VA 
hospitals  as  there  were  in  1964.  with  a 
psychiatric  staff  which  is  only  half  as 
large. 

Other  common  disabilities  include 
spinal  cord  injuries,  which  afflict  25  per- 
cent of  the  wounded  veterans  returning 
from  Vietnam,  an  astonishing  increase 
from  the  Korean  war  and  World  War  n 
figures — 6.P  and  3.13  percent.  VA  medical 
facilities  have  proven  to  be  incapable  of 
guaranteeing  optimal  medical  attention. 
The  staff-patient  ratio  stands  at  1.02 
employees  per  patient,  while  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk,  of  the  Institute  of  Rehabilitory 
Medicine  in  New  York,  indicates  that 
even  with  the  advanced  equipment  and 
therapeutic  techniques  available  in  the 
institute,  outstanding  patient  care  re- 
qtures  a  ratio  of  2.17  to  1,  or  better  than 
twice  the  VA  figure.  Testimony  indicates 
that  many  patients,  who  have  become 
greatly  demoralized  by  the  irregular  at- 
tention that  they  receive,  have  lost  the 
incentive  to  participate  in  vital  thera- 
peutic programs.  Because  paralyzed 
veterans  are  highly  susceptible  to  blad- 
der and  kidney  disorders,  for  them  the 
distinction  between  good  health  and  seri- 
ous illness  is  often  very  minute.  Constant 
medical  care  is  imperative  for  the  maxi- 
mum safety  of  these  patients. 

These  deficiencies  comprise  a  few  of 
the  prominent  problems  which  occur  in 
the  VA  hospital  system.  In  order  to  in- 
sure that  American  veterans  receive  the 
highest  quality  medical  care  possible, 
these  numerous  inadequacies  must  be 
alleviated. 

Mr.  President,  medical  care  and  atten- 
tion for  American  veterans  which  is  con- 
sistent with  current  advances  in  medical 
knowledge  will  become  a  reality  only 
after  the  VA  medical  program  is  ade- 
quately f  imded. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  con- 
servatively estimated  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  program  needs 


$174  million  in  addition  to  the  House- 
passed  budget  of  SI. 777  billion.  He  has 
concluded  that  to  bring  staff  ratios  to  a 
reasonable  level  would  require  $200  mil- 
lion: and  yet  he  recommended  only  $51 
million,  a  compromise  figiare  which  is  in- 
tended to  allow  the  hiring  of  an  addi- 
tional 5,000  personnel.  Backlogs  for  nec- 
essary equipment  purchases  total  more 
than  $40  million,  and  a  $17  million  in- 
crease in  the  research  budget  would  have 
only  brought  it  to  the  level  suggested  by 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
for  the  1970  fiscal  year.  The  $19  million 
for  hospital  and  domiciliary  construction 
and  renovation  was  warranted  by  the 
continual  deferral  of  construction  in 
favor  of  paying  salaries  to  health  per- 
sonnel. 

If  the  budget  were  to  remain  at  the 
level  agreed  upon  in  the  House,  its  7.5- 
percent  increase  over  the  past  fiscal  year 
would  render  it,  at  best,  a  status  quo 
budget,  granting  only  negligible  im- 
provements in  conditions  at  VA  hospitals. 
Testimony  indicates  tliat  shortages  of 
fimds  will  compel  administrators  to 
weigh  the  quality  of  medical  services 
against  the  quantity  of  people  to  whom 
these  services  may  be  provided.  Because 
they  refuse  to  lower  their  standards  be- 
low designated  requirements  set  by 
health  agencies,  they  must  close  wards  as 
their  only  alternative.  The  $100  million 
compromise  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — wliicii  represents 
only  57  percent  of  the  amount  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  found 
to  be  desperately  needed— is  essential  in 
its  entirety  if  significant  improvements 
in  the  VA  medical  program  are  to  be 
realized.  The  steady  erosion  of  VA  pro- 
grams must  be  halted  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  hospital  system  collapses. 

Several  critical  VA  programs  have 
been  neglected  because  of  the  funding 
crisis.  One  way  to  improve  medical  care 
at  VA  hospitals  would  be  to  intensify  and 
expand  affiliations  between  VA  hospitals 
and  medical  schools.  However,  valuable 
programs  between  medical  schools  and 
VA  hospitals  are  dependent  upon  the  as- 
simiption  that  facilities  and  equipment 
are  comparable  in  each  of  the  institu- 
tions. The  results  of  a  study  which  were 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  indicate 
that  at  a  university  or  university  affil- 
iated hospital,  only  14  percent  of  the 
patients  receive  less  than  optimal  care. 
At  a  nonaffiliated  hospital  with  a  resi- 
dence training  program,  the  study  noted 
that  45  percent  of  the  patients  receive 
less  than  optimal  care,  and  in  proprie- 
tary hospitals,  that  percentage  reaches 
57  percent.  Clearly,  a  direct  correlation 
exists  between  the  quality  of  patient 
care,  and  training  programs  which  in- 
corporate medical  school  students.  Pres- 
ently, 94  VA  hospitals  are  affiliated  with 
80  medical  schools,  and  39.000  health 
professionals— 20  percent  of  all  physi- 
cians and  50  percent  of  all  medical  stu- 
dents— receive  some  VA  training. 

In  order  to  attract  top  faculty  mem- 
bers to  a  VA  hospital  staff,  the  hospital 
must  have  outstanding  training  and  re- 
search facilities.  The  patients  in  such  a 
hospital  then  become  double  benefici- 
aries. They  receive  expert  medical  at- 
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tpntinn    from    outstanding    physicians,  necessary  to  rectify  deficiencies  in  the  medical  attention,  equitable  educational 

Dlus  the  f-mge  benefit  of  being  attended  program,  we  must  remind  ourselves  of  and  vocational  opportunities    and  rea- 

bv  the  best  mtems  and  residents,  who  our  obligations  to  American  veterans.  .enable  compensation  for  disability.  mu,st 

naturallv  foMow  the  outstanding  instruc-  We    must    recognize    tliat    American  be  classified  as  a  basic  cost  of  war.  Funds 

tor.;  In  order  to  obtain  such  hi"h  caliber  youth,  whether  they  aie  drafted  or  they  are  lavishly  spent  m  equipping  a  man 

r^rtonnel  the  VA  hosoiuls  must  bolster  enlist,  are  introduced  to  a  new  life  style  with  the  weapons  of  war,  and  in  in.struct- 

Se  ?^sear?h  pfogSmsanS  must  have  when  they  enter  the  Armed  Forces.  Ci-  ing  him  in  the  military  w^ay  of  life.  Our 

Jomoetitive     wage     scales-neither     of  vilian  attitudes  and  habits  are  incom-  attention   must   instead   be   focused  on 

whirh    sivissible  without  increased  ap-  patible  with   the   rigorous   demands   of  enabling  American  veterans  to  readjust 

nrnnriaHr,^.                         incieasta  ap  ^^j.^^^^  discipline,  special  training  and  easily   in  making    tlie   transition   from 

X^  President    throughout    America,  instruction  helps  them  adapt  to  military  military  to  civilian  life 

hnsnVtalV  are  Plagued  by  a  nationwide  life.  Conversely,  when  these  men  reen-  Mr.  President,  the  prolonged  deteriora- 

SortSe  of  hea  th  nersoJnel  TesS.onv  ter  civilian  life,  they  inevitably  find  that  tion  of  VA  facilities  and  the  retardation 

Sfore   the  SubcommiUee  on  Veterans'  they  must  make  major  readjustments  if  of  VA  programs  will  irreparably  stigma- 

Affafrc    VnH^nfPc:     f ho  t     aDDroximatclv  they  are  to  become  constructive  members  tize  the  VA  medical  program.  The  broken 

0  000   moTe   dentists    50  000   additional  of  society.  As  fellow  Americans,  it  is  our  morale  of  a  dedicated  stafi  will  make  the 

nhSL.^nr  14^000  nurses    and  200  000  responsibility  to  help  the.,c  men  to  over-  VA  objective  of  providing  the  best  pos- 

S^r^^nf^H    health    SSes^ionals^  come  transitional  problems  in  movin-j  sible  medical  care  for  American  veterans 

r/riPd  i    o?defto  adequatelTSl   l-  tl  e  from  the  militai-y  to  civilian  life,  just  as  an  illusory  goal. 

needed  in  Older  to  adequately  sai.si J  uie  obliged  to  provide  them  with  once   again.   Mr.   President.   I  must 

current    national    demand    for    health  J.;j„i^ng%,^g^aj,,3  enabling  them  to  ad-  strongly    endorse    the    Appropriations 

maiipowei                                 „ofoc+rr,r,i->  Just  to  the  Armed  Forces  when  they  left  Committee's  recommendation  for  adding 

These  shortages  have  been  catestro^^^^^  civilian  lite.  And  though  it  be  .some  small  siOO   million   to   the   House-passed  VA 

ic  for  the  VA  Medical  Program^  ^tl?,  solace,  we  must  guarantee  the  best  med-  budget.  I  have  been  informed  that  in 

fiscal  liniitations   salaries  oi  va  neaiui  .^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  rehabilitory  opportunities  my  State  of  Oregon,  this  could  tenta- 

pei-sonnel  are  not  competitve  with  earn-  j^le  to  our  disabled  veterans,   who  ,ively  mean  an  additional  $1,054,700  to 

SstW°'  C^seSir  V^io^^^^^^^  SiThifNatioT""'^'  ""■^''"  '°  '"'  ''  '''''''  '"^  '"'  '°"°""'  '""^^^         . 

rectors  cannot  recruit  the  nece^ary  per-  ^^^^^f^ef  SrPresident,  the  entire  fis-  ^^Eional  general  n^edical  care     '""""* 

sonnel.  and  outstanding  members  of  tne  ^^^  budget  for  the  VA  medical  program  is            personnel  $198,200 

VA  staff  often  search  for  more  lucratue  j-o^ghiy  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  1  month  Elimination  or  equipment. 
opportunities  elsewhere.  Unless  salary  ^^  fightin<^  in  Vietnam  Paradoxicallv,  maintenance,  and  repair  back- 
scales  are  increased,  those  medical  stu-  ^^^  gradual  degeneration  of  VA  facili-           1°?  "^ei.wo 

dents  with  the  highest  qualifications  will  ^.^^  ^j^^^  .^^een   accelerated   by   the  war  Elimination  of  dental  case  back- 

ff°!hrVATSle 'to'^'employ  life  best  ^'^^^^^^^^  '^^^^  '''I  -^^^^""^^  ""f  ^'^  All-eVh-e-airh-andTn^nsTvVc^^e         '"  "^ 

if  the  VA  is  unable  to  employ  tne  oesi  ^^^^  inflation,  which  has  had  drastic  ^rainin.^                                       35  coo 

health  professionals,  it  will  also  be  in-  ^^^^^   ^^^^  hospitalisation  programs.            ^ra  i  m,                                 . 

capable  of  providing  the  best  medical  -yyitji  full  cognizance  of  the  soaring  med-               xotal  1.054,700 

care  possible.  jcoi  expenses  of  VA  programs,  the  Fed-  „         ,      ,             ...     „    .          .     . 

This  problem  will  not  be  alleviated  by  gral  Government  has  attempted  to  retard  These  funds  are  critically  importan  to 
appropriating  funds  for  an  additional  inflation  by  shackling  the  VA  to  regres-  the  two  VA  hospitals  m  Oregon.  With- 
5,000  employees  at  present  salary  scales.  ^^^  budgets  The  natural  efTect  uiwn  the  out  these  additional  appropriation.^  the 
Instead,  VA  salary  scales  at  every  level  ^A  hosnUal  system  is  not  to  reduce  the  expansion  of  existing  prograrns  and  the 
must  be  raised  in  order  to  compete  with  ^ost  of'  services,  but  to  instead  reduce  substantive  improvement  of  medical 
earning  potentials  offered  by  community  ^^le  numbe-  of  medical  services  made  services  will  be  severely  limited, 
and  proprietary  hospitals.  Once  reason-  available  at  higher  costs.  The  recommendations  of  the  Ap- 
able  salary  bases  are  secured,  additional  ^  standstill  budget  has  restricted  re-  propriations  Committee  culminate  8 
funds  must  be  appropriated  in  order  to  search  programs  which  have  historically  months  of  research  and  six  sessions  of 
hire  additional  employees.  But  to  appro-  jed  the  medical  field  in  implementing  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
priate  funds  for  more  staff  members  at  experimental  techniques  and  equipment.  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  subcommittee  has 
present  wage  levels  is  an  exercise  in  ^  ^igh  premium  must  be  placed  upon  documented  the  deficiencies  of  the  pro- 
futility.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  1971  ^^e  contributions  of  research.  Alloca-  gram,  and  has  concluded  that  substan- 
6  percent  pay  increase  for  VA  employees  jigns  which  are  designated  for  research  tially  increased  appropriations  are  nee- 
will  appreciably  Increase  the  size  of  the  projects  cannot  be  reduced  becau.se  more  essary  in  order  to  improve  medical  serv- 
VA  hospital  staffs  this  fiscal  year.  Sub-  moneys  are  required  to  hire  and  pay  ices  and  programs.  The  $100-million  ad- 
stantial  additions  to  VA  staffs  will  not  additional  personnel.  dition  to  the  House-passed  budget  must 
be  made  untU  wage  increases  make  sal-  a  few  of  the  many  attributes  of  the  be  retained  in  its  entirety,  research  pro- 
aries  for  VA  personnel  truly  competitive.  vA's   research    program,   which   is   the  grams  must  be  expanded,  salary  levels 

Another  alternative  which  must  be  ex-  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  include:  must  be  made  competitive  and  QuaHned 

plored  is  the  correlation  of  medical  train-  the  world's  most  advanced  program  for  health  personnel  must  be  licensed  il  tne 

ing  which  men  receive  in  the  Armed  the  study  of  mental  disease,  the  develop-  deterioration  of  the  VA  medical  program 

Forces  with  requirements  for  licensing  ment  of  the  Pacemaker,  a  mechanism  is  to  be  halted,  and  if  first  class  meoicai 

health  professionals.   Army  medics  are  which  combats  heart  disease  by  regu-  care    is    to    be    provided    to    American 

currently    unable    to    practice    medical  latinp  the  heartbeat,  projects  to  investi-  veterans. 

skUls  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  gate  the  value  of  the  laser  beam  in  sur-  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 

military  even  though  they  may  be  quail-  gery,  the  development  of  the  artlficia]  the  efforts  of  the  junior  Senator  irom 

fied  to  assist  a  physician  in  a  limited  kidnev.  the  employment  of  radio  isotopes  California,  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans 

capacity.  One  way  to  relieve  the  shortage  in  medical  prognosis,  the  utilization  of  a  Affairs   Subcommittee,   to   increase  tne 

of  allied  health  professionals  would  be  computer  in  the  detection  of  heart  dis-  Veterans'  Administration  apprcpriation 

to    intensify    the    training   of   military  ease,  the  use  of  surgery  as  a  treatment  for  1971  by  $100  million, 

medical  corpsmen  and  to  make  medical  for  cancer,  and  many  other  worthwhile  As  a  veteran  who  spent  more  than  i 

licensing  requirements  compatible  with  programs.  years  in  Army  hospitals  after  World  War 

the  training  they  receive.  This  is  not  to  when  these  research  programs  decay.  II,  I  understand  the  meaning  of  gooa 

suggest  that  qualifications  for  medical  top  VA  scientists  search  for  new  research  medical  care  to  the  morale  of  a  soldier  m 

practice  should  be  relaxed.  Rather,  it  opportunities   elsewhere.    This    destroys  the  field.  The  166  Veterans'  Administra- 

means  that  the  skills  of  men  who  are  the  quality  of  the  VA  hospital  system,  tion  hospitals  have  symbolized  our  con- 

qualifled  must  be  utilized  in  order  to  re-  and  also  impedes  the  advancement  of  cern  for  the  well-being  of  American  men 

duce  health  personnel  shortages.  medical  knowledge.  injured  in  combat.  These  hospitals  have 

Mr.    President,    as    we   examine    the  One  final  principle  which  the  Senator  in  the  past  performed  admirably,  giving 

strengths   and   the  weaknesses   of   the  from  California  has  articulated  must  be  our  wounded  men  the  very  best  in  meai- 

VA  hospital  system  and  identify  those  reemphasized :     the    cost    of    providing  cal  care  and  pioneering  the  advancement 

alternatives   and   programs   which    are  American   veterans    with    high    quaUty  of  many  fields  of  medicine. 
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Witli  the  Vietnam  era,  and  especially 
in  the  last  several  years,  new  variables 
have  begim  to  tax  the  VA  system  beyond 
its  capacities.  The  nature  of  the  war 
itself  is  different  from  World  War  II  or 
the  Korean  war,  and  so  is  the  medical 
technology  available  to  aid  our  men  in 
the  field.  "The  result  is  that  far  more  men 
are  surviving  injuries  in  Vietnam— but 
surviving  at  a  terrible  price.  A  higher 
proportion  of  disabled  veterans  come 
back  to  this  country  blinded,  paralyzed, 
as  amputees,  or  with  multiple  injuries 
than  in  any  other  war  we  have  ever 
fought.  The  bulk  of  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem was  built  in  another  era  for  another 
war:  it  was  not  designed  to  handle  the 
new  strains  introduced  by  the  Vietnam 

war. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  its  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  men  it  serves,  and 
would  add  a  word  of  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  135,000  dedicated  VA 
hospital  employees  who  are  doing  their 
best  in  the  face  of  some  very  serious 
practical  difficulties.  It  is  clearly  time  to 
give  the  VA  hospitals  more  assistance.  It 
is  time  to  restore  them  to  a  preeminent 
position  within  America's  hospital  sys- 
tems. 

We  have  never  skimped  on  providing 
funds  for  the  VA.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, like  all  its  predecessors,  has 
sought  to  provide  additional  funds  when 
the  need  arose;  however,  general  Fed- 
eral budget  limitations  have  in  recent 
years  restricted  the  availability  of  fimds 
for  improving  and  expanding  VA  facil- 
ities and  programs.  Only  3  months  ago 
the  President  proposed  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  VA  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
quested $15  million  as  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  remaining  part  of 
fiscal  year  1970  which  has  just  ended. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  we  must  assure 
the  continued  high  morale  of  our  forces 
overseas.  We  must  provide  our  combat 
casualties,  not  with  merely  adequate 
care,  but  with  the  very  best  medical  care 
available. 

I  endorse  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's amendment  increasing  the  VA 
medical  and  hospital  program  by  $100 
miUioii  for  fiscal  1971,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  it.  I  hope  the  Senate 
conferees  will  hold  firm  on  this  $100 
million  figure  and,  when  appropriated, 
the  VA  will  be  allotted  these  funds  as 
soon  as  possible. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
April: 

More  money  In  VA's  medlca!  program  l.s  an 
Investment  that  strengthens  our  Nation  and 
helps  all  citizens — veterans  and  nonveterans. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
spent  long  hours  in  recent  years  debat- 
ing the  wisdom  of  our  country's  miUtary 
commitments  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
world. 

However,  the  doubt  which  I  and  others 
have  expressed  regarding  the  value  of 
those  military  commitments  should  in  no 
way  indicate  a  lack  of  commitment  to 
the  men  who  must  meet  those  military 
commitments. 

Our  military  men  deserve  our  full  sup- 


port. They  deserve  our  support  not  only 
in  battle,  but  they  deserve  our  support 
here  at  home  where  many  of  them  have 
returned  either  crippled  or  injured. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  commitment 
that  I  support  the  increased  appropria- 
tions for  tlie  Veterans'  Administration 
that  have  been  recommended  by  my  able 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Pastore,  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
action  in  this  regard. 

With  the  additional  $100  million  that 
Senator  P.^store  has  provided,  many  of 
the  funding  shortages  which  Senator 
Cr.^nston  has  brought  to  the  Senate's 
attention  in  his  recent  hearings  can  be 
eliminated. 

I  have  recently  visited  the  Veterans' 
Hospital  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land where  I  found  a  very  clean  hospital. 
Also,  I  had  the  chance  to  chat  with  about 
half  the  patients  there  who  almost  in- 
variably told  me  that  they  felt  they  were 
being  cared  for  with  concern  and  com- 
passion. Nevertheless,  the  ratio  of  medi- 
cal personnel  in  proportion  to  patients 
is  less  than  is  the  case  of  civilian  hospi- 
tals and  far  more  support  is  needed.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that, 
with  the  increases  made  by  Senator 
Pastore,  the  Providence  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital can  be  expected  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional $311,500  In  this  fiscal  year. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
support  this  increase  recommended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  I 
would  further  ask  that  our  Senate  con- 
ferees stand  firm  in  their  defense  of  this 
increase. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  all 
Senators  have  followed  with  great  con- 
cern the  efforts  of  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Cranston,  to  present  the  full 
facts  surroimding  the  quality  of  medical 
care  available  at  our  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  centers.  The  subcom- 
mittee findings,  based  on  6  months  of 
hearings,  were  submitted  to  the  Inde- 
pendent OfiBces  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee in  support  of  a  significantly  in- 
creased funding  level  for  the  VA  hospital 
and  medical  care  program. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  Senate,  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  more  meticulously  documented  case  for 
the  necessity  of  providing  additional  re- 
sources to  permit  a  Federal  program  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  with  wliich 
it  is  charged. 

Budgetary  restraint  is  required  in  an 
inflationary  era  such  as  the  present. 
However,  regardless  of  how  we  may  differ 
as  to  other  programs  that  should  be  cut. 
I  would  hope  there  is  unanimous  support 
for  the  goal  of  providing  our  veterans 
the  unexcelled  medical  care  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  At  the  base  of  our  in- 
flationary spiral  is  the  enormous  cost  of 
our  Southeast  Asia  commitment.  Surely 
we  cannot  ask  the  returning  Vietnam 
veterans,  who  have  already  paid  the 
highest  human  cost  of  this  war.  to  accent 
less  than  the  best  possible  medical  care. 

Through  the  enlightened  leadership  of 
Chairman  Pastore  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  bill  w^e  consider  today  (H.R.  17548i 


contains  an  additional  $100  million  for 
the  VA  medical  and  hospital  care  pro- 
gram. While  this  is  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  budget  request  and  an;ount  pro- 
vided in  the  Hoase  bill,  it  is  clear  that 
the  need  is  great,  indeed. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  these  addi- 
tional fimds  be  retained  in  the  bill  that 
emerges  from  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  17548. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  tm- 
fortunately,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Church)  is 
unable  to  be  in  attendance  today  due  to 
a  longstanding  engagement  away  from 
Washington.  He  has  requested  that,  in 
his  absence,  I  submit  for  the  Record  his 
statement  in  support  of  the  $100  million 
in  additional  funds  granted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Conmiittee  for  use  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  prepared 
remarks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  f  Mr.  Hart  > ,  together  with 
an  insertion;  the  prepared  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Gore'; 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Mossi  ; 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ; 
all  of  whom  are  necessarily  absent  today, 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Mr.  Chtrch 

Mr.  CHfRCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  the  state  of  Idaho  was  honored  to  have 
as  a  visitor  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston).  While  he  was 
in  our  state,  he  and  I  toured  the  Veterans 
Administration  facility  in  Boise,  the  capital 
city  of  Idaho. 

The  Idaho  facility,  fortunately,  has  man- 
aged, despite  funding  problems  and  per- 
sonnel shortages,  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  care  for  returning  veterans.  It  has 
largely  been  due  to  the  hard-working  and 
dedicated  staff  and  administration  In  the 
Boise  facility  that  the  standard  of  care  has 
been  maintained  under  difficult  conditions. 
For  that  the  Idaho  facility  Is  to  be  com- 
mended. Unfortunately,  however,  in  many 
of  our  larger  VA  centers.  Inadequate  funding 
and  serious  personnel  shortages  have  reduced 
the  quality  of  care  to  second  or  third-rate 
status.  Some  have  even  described  condi- 
tions as  "medieval." 

It  is  my  feeling.  Mr.  President,  and  I  know 
It  is  a  feeling  shared  by  every  member  of 
this  body  that,  regardless  of  our  resp>ective 
beliefs  regarding  the  war  In  Vietnam,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding the  highest  possible  level  of  medical 
care  to  those  men  who  have  become  the 
victims  of  the  tragic  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  California  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  In  h.s  efforts  to 
p.srure  our  Vietnam  veterans  high  quality 
medical  care  In  hearings  which  began  In 
November  (f  last  year  and  stretched  Into 
.April  of  1970.  Senator  Cranston  examined  In 
depth  the  needs  of  our  VA  facilities.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  these  In-depth  hearings, 
where  shocking  deficiencies  were  revealed  In 
the  care  provided  in  some  VA  centers.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  went  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
P'iailons  C->mmlttee  and  carefully  docu- 
mentfKl  his  case.  At  that  time,  he  requested 
fin  additional  $189  million  for  the  Veterans 
-Administration.  The  Committee  has  agreed 
10  grant  an  additional  $100  million  for  the 
VA,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor Cranston.  Senator  Cranston  has  my  full 
support  In  his  eilorts  to  gain  more  funds 
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for  our  veterans  hospitals  and  the  Com- 
mittee has  mv  full  support  in  its  action 
granting  an  additional  5100  million  for  the 
VA. 

The  increase  granted  by  the  committee 
could  result  m  a  total  of  $77,500  in  increased 
allocations  to  Idaho  which  could  be  used  m 
the  following  wavs:  $51,400  could  be  utilized 
to  hire  additional  general  medical  care  per- 
sonnel $21,000  could  be  used  to  eliminate 
dental  case  backlogs,  and  $51,000  could  be 
made  available  for  allied  health  and  inten- 
sive care  training. 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  trag:lc  but  all  too 
obvious  fact  that  our  nation  is  at  war  in 
.-^sla  It  is  equally  true  that  the  very  natiire 
of  this  guerrilla  war  produces  a  large  number 
of  seriuuslv  injured  veterans  who  need  the 
finest  we  can  provide  in  medical  care  when 
thev  return  to  the  United  States. 

Mr  President.  I  first  spoke  out  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam  in  1963.  I  have  opposed 
this  war;  I  have  advised  against  it;  I  have 
tried  to  do  everything  In  my  power,  as  one 
senator,  to  end  it.  However,  Mr.  P-'esiclent. 
I  have  also  supported  every  appropriation  to 
come  before  the  Senate  to  provide  the  best 
of  materiel  to  our  men  in  the  field^  Once 
our  men  are  there  we  must  provide  the  best 
that  money  can  offer  until  such  time  as  we 
may  bring  them  home.  Just  as  I  have  sup- 
ported all  bills  to  grant  aid  to  our  meri  In 
the  field,  X  intend  to  support  legislation, 
such  as  the  bill  before  this  body  today,  which 
Will  grant  them  the  finest  In  care  when 
thev  return  home  with  medical  needs.  It  Is 
our' duty  to  provide  the  finest  in  medical 
care  to  our  Vietnam  veterans.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) and  the  committee  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  more  funds  for  the  quality  care 
of  American  boys  who  are  wounded,  either 
medlcauy  or  psychologically,  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Hart 

Mr  Hart.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add 
my  support— mv  strong  support— for  the 
$125  million  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommends  over  the  budget  request 
for  Veterans  Administration  medical  care 
programs. 

On  June  U,  I  wrote, a  letter  to  Senator 
Pastore,  Chairman  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  Subcommittee,  urging 
that  more  than  $150  million  be  added  to  the 
budget  request. 

That  request  was  based  on  three  points. 

First  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  under  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Cranston,  Investigated  the 
quality  of  health  care  In  VA  facilities  and 
came  up  with  a  detailed  list  of  recommenda- 
tlons  for  additional  funds. 

Second.  James  L.  Milliron,  department 
commander.  Department  of  Michigan,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  investigation  of  defi- 
ciencies in  the  VA  hospital  at  Allen  Park. 

And  the  findings  of  that  study,  part  of 
the  national  VFW  Project  Alarm,  are  alarm- 
ing Indeed. 

For  example.  Commander  Milliron  reported 
that  the  hospital  had  -a  total  funding  defi- 
ciency of  approximately  $1  million,  had  an 
adverse  stafl-patlent  ratio,  had  a  serious 
shortage  of  radiologists,  and  then  went  on 
to  describe  the  Allen  Park  facility  as  "an 
architectural  monstrosity." 

"What  we  need  Is  a  new  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital  for  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Detroit,  rather  than  continue  to  try  and 
repair  and  maintain  this  facility."  Com- 
mander Milliron  said. 

So  that  the  full  text  of  Commander  Mll- 
Uron's  report,  questions  and  answers  on 
which  the  report  was  based,  and  a  press 
release  relating  to  the  report  be  available 
to   all    those   Interested   In    the    quality   of 
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medical  care  in  our  VA  hospitals.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  material  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  material  ordered  tx3  be  printed  in 
the  Record  is  as  follows: 

APRIL  17.  1970. 
Raymond  A.  Gallagher. 

Commaiicicr  in  Chief.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  VFW  Memo- 
rial Building,  Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Comr.^de  Gallagher;  On  April  10, 
lf.70,  an  on-the-site  study  of  the  deficiencies 
of  tlie  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Al- 
len Park.  Michigan  was  accomplished  in  re- 
';pon«e  to  Project  Alarm.  Accompanying  me 
were  Richard  Kuhn,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General 
John  Kullck,  F.D.C.,  Member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Michigan  Reh.ibilitatlon  Commit- 
tee Raymond  G.  O'Neill,  Department  Serv- 
ice Officer.  William  J.  Ash.  A-ssistant  Depart- 
ment Service  Officer,  assigned  at  Allen  Park, 
and  Constance  J.  Ebellng.  also  assigned  at 
Allen  Park,  who  served  as  our  recording  sec- 
retary in  our  meeting  with  Management. 

A  three-hour  conference  was  held  with  Dr. 
Bernard  W.  Robinson.  Hospital  Director,  Carl 
M  Mlkail,  Assistant  Director,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ton R.  Weed,  Chief  of  Staff,  who  were  ex- 
tremely cooperative.  We  have  attached  a  copy 
of  the  "questions  that  were  presented  at  the 
meeting  and  the  an.swers  received.  Our  VFW 
party  toured  the  hospital  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  conference  with  Management.  At  3:00 
P.M.,  a  press  conference  was  held  and  the 
attached  statement  was  released  to  all  local 
news  media.  We  have  also  attached  a  list  of 
upstate  papers  that  were  furnished  a  copy 
of  this  statement.  I  regret  to  advise  that 
there  was  no  coverage  given  in  the  Detroit 
newspapers  and  we  are  checking  with  the 
upstate  papers  on  their  coverage.  Any  arti- 
cles we  receive  from  the  various  newspapers, 
we  will  forward  them  to  you. 

The    following    are    my    observations    and 
opinions,   as   v.-en    as   those   of   otir   visiting 
^.F.W.  team,  as  they  relate  to  some  of  the 
vital  question  areas: 

Staff  Deficiencies:  There  are  52  vacant  po- 
sitions at  the  Allen  Park  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital.  Twenty-nine  of  these  po- 
sitions should  be  filled  Immediately.  The 
onlv  wav  this  staffing  situation  could  be  cor- 
rected would  be  to  give  them  some  addi- 
tional funds.  We  need  an  additional  $664,- 
872  00  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1970-71  allocated 
for  staff  personnel  to  bring  our  hospital  up 
to  the  staff  level  required  to  properly  oper- 
ate this  hospital;  therefore,  the  budgetary 
limitation  should  be  lifted.  We  realize  there 
Is  a  shortage  throughout  the  whole  medical 
profession  of  radiologists  and  psychiatrists, 
but  the  situation  at  Allen  Park  is  desperate. 
I  will  comment  further  on  these  items  later 
In  my  report. 

Rejection  Rate:  The  rejection  rate  at  this 
hospital  is  42 '-r.  It  Is  our  feeling  this  rate 
is  too  high  because  of  the  strong  possibility 
of  selectivity  of  patlenus.  We  confronted 
Management  on  this  aspect  and  they  deny 
the  selection  of  patients  for  training  pur- 
poses. We  wonder  on  this  because  of  the 
surgical  consultations  that  take  place  be- 
fore admls.=lon  is  decided.  Management  ad- 
vised that  many  of  their  rejections  are  in 
the  area  of  veterans  who  did  not  plan  to 
enter  the  hospital  In  the  first  place.  The 
veteran  merely  wanted  to  come  In  for  a 
physical  for  his  own  peace  of  mind.  Since 
this  is  used  as  a  reason  for  explanation  of 
their  rejection  rate,  it  would  be  my  recom- 
mendation that  we  ask  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Central  Office  to  issue  instrucUons 
to  all  hospitals  in  the  country  to  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  all  rejected  P-lO's  in  two  categories; 
(1)  Veterans  who  withdraw  their  applica- 
tion because  they  did  not  have  any  Inten- 
tion of  going  Into  the  hospital  in  the  first 
place,  and  (2)  those  who  were  medically  In- 
eligible In  fact  and  who  had  every  Intention 


of  entering  the  hospital.  This  way.  we  would 
have  a  true  picture  when  we  discuss  this 
type  of  situation   with  Management. 

Waiting  List:  There  was  no  waiting  list, 
nor  has  there  been  one  for  some  time.  We 
have,  however,  received  many  complaints 
through  our  Service  Office  from  veterans 
who  are  on  pre-bed  care,  stating  that  they 
are  told  to  go  home  and  they  will  be  toid 
when  to  report  _back,  but  never  receive  a 
notice  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital.  When  this  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Management,  It  is  merely  acknowl- 
edged as  an  administrative  error.  Pre-bed 
and  post-hospital  care  was  a  big  boom  to  our 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  program, 
but  I  am  wondering  on  the  pre-bed  care  as- 
pect if  we  might  not  be  dealing  with  seman- 
tics. Veterans  listed  under  pre-bed  care  could 
very  well  be  In  fact  a  waiting  list. 

Nursing  Home  Care:  The  underfundlng  In 
this  category  Is  $133,000.00.  Nursing  care  Is 
a  big  problem  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Detroit.  In  the  trl-county  area  of  Wayne, 
Oakland,  and  Macomb,  we  have  approxi- 
mately 544.000  war  veterans,  and  of  this 
group,  approximately  33,000  are  of  World 
War  I  vintage.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures. 
It  is  deductible  we  would  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  veterans  requiring  nursing  care  after 
they  reach  maximum  hospital  benefits  at 
Allen  Park. 

Need  of  Special  Care  Units:  We  were  In- 
formed that  plans  were  being  made  to  install 
a  coronary  Intensive  care  unit,  as  well  as 
some  Cobalt  treatment  facilities.  In  response 
to  our  question  about  a  hemodialysis  unit, 
transplants,  and  spinal  cord  Injury  unit,  we 
were  told  there  were  no  plans  for  these  be- 
cause of  the  cost  factor  and  facilities.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  the  hemodialysis 
treatment  process  runs  about  $10,000.00  per 
year  per  patient  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Is  currently  limited  with  the  number 
they  have  In  operation.  There  seems  to  be 
an  "increased  amount  of  thought  of  using 
the  kidney  machine  in  the  home  where  it 
would  reduce  the  cost  considerably.  Despite 
the  cost  factor,  we  are  a  large  metropolitan 
area  and  have  cases  that  are  in  need  of  this 
treatment  process  and  we  feel  that  this  type 
of  care  should  be  provided  at  the  Allen  Park 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital.  This  new 
life-saving  technique  is  a  must  In  modern 
application  of  medicine. 

In-Patient  Neuropsychiatric  Ward:  This 
50-b€d  ward  Is  closed.  They  are  unable  to 
hire   psychlatrlsta   at   the   present   VA  pay 

Medical  and  Surgical  Rehabilitation  Ward: 
This  ward  has  been  reduced  from  62  to  26 
beds.  , 

Radiologists:  There  is  a  staff  shortage  oi 
six.  Much  of  the  work  is  being  fanned  out 
on  a  fee-basis  at  an  extremely  high  cost  to 
the  hospital.  In  our  conference  with  Man- 
agement, when  asked  for  the  cost  factor  on 
this  Item,  we  were  Informed  that  this  was 
"privileged  information"  and  we  could  not 
get  the  actual  cost.  It  would  be  appreciated 
If  you  would  look  Into  this  matter  and  find 
out  what  money  is  being  paid  by  Allen  Park. 

Staff  Elligible  for  Retirement  in  1970-71. 
We  were  informed  that  there  were  15  med- 
ical doctors  and  10  dentists,  as  well  as  many 
other  positions.  eUglble  for  retirement.  We 
will  be  in  trouble  on  this  item  because  Allen 
Park  will  be  unable  to  compete  on  the  mar- 
ket with  the  present  VA  salary  structure. 
I  know  this  will  probably  be  a  problem 
throughout  the  whole  Veterans  Administra- 
tion system  when  the  Class  of  '45  retire. 

Dental:  We  were  informed  that  Allen  FarK 
recently  received  $507,000.00  fr°"a  Central 
Office  for  the  dental  program  a^d  that  tw 
backlog  on  fee  basis  dental  would  be  clear^ 
up  in  approximately  5  weeks.  They  plan  to 
work  overtime  to  clear  the  backlog. 

Medical  Outpatient  Treatment:  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  problem  In  this  area 

Patient  Ratio:  The  Allen  Park  Veterans 
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Administration  Hospital  showed  a  1.52  ratio. 
This  Item  is  further  developed  in  my  press 
release 

Propose  New  VA  Hospital:  In  general,  Allen 
Park  as  a  physical  plant,  built  In  1939.  has 
served  its  usefulness.  It  is  almost  beyond 
description;  you  have  to  see  It  to  believe  It. 
It  is  no  problem  to  get  lost  In  the  hospital, 
the  wav  it  is  laid  out.  The  hospital  is  an 
end  product  of  several  additions  through 
the  years,  which  has  resulted  in  this  archi- 
tectural monstrosity.  We  feel  that  rather 
than  put  additional  money  in  mamtainence 
aad  repair  into  the  existing  hospital,  the 
Veterans  Administration  should  build  a  new 
hospital  in  Detroit.  The  veteran  population 

1  cited  earlier  warrants  such  construction. 
The  -Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  must 
be  convinced  of  this  need.  A  resolution  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  Department  of 
Michigan  on  this  aspect  to  be  considered  at 
the  National  Convention. 

It  is  hopeful  that  we  have  given  sufficient 
information  on  this  facility  for  your  pur- 
poses. Each  of  the  items  we  treated  are  of 
the  utmost  importance,  but  If  we  were  to  go 
on  a  priority  basis.  It  would  be  our  recom- 
mendation that  Priority  srl  be  that  we  use 
all  our  influence  to  change  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's pay  scale  for  physicians.  Our 
salary  structure  is  disgraceful  for  the  largest 
medical  system  In  the  world.  Priority  ±2,  al- 
most as  equally  important,  is  the  funding 
for  new  construction  and  maintenance. 
Priority  :i'3  would  be  to  provide  more  nurs- 
ing care  beds  In  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  system. 

I   want    to    compliment    you    on    Project 
Alarm.  If  there  is  any  additional  Information 
required,  please  let  me  know. 
Yours  In  comradeship. 

James  L.  Milliron, 
Department  Commander. 

1.  Question:  Are  there  any  substantial 
staffing  or  funding  deficiencies? 

Answer:  Yes.  due  to  lack  of  funds  and 
scarcity  of  certain  types  of  staffing.  VA  pay 
Is  no:  competitive  and  psychiatrists  are  paid 
more  by  the  State  and  private  Institutions. 
At  the  present  time  the  hospital  Is  In  need 
of  29  staff  physicians  and  could  use  23  more 
for  a  total  of  52.  300  more  employees  would 
be  required  in  the  hospital  to  get  a  ratio  of 

2  2  employees  to  each  patient  Current  fund- 
ing deficiencies  for  the  fi^'cal  year  are  esti- 
mated at  $988,207 

2.  Qucsticn:  Have  ycu  closed  wards  or  beds 
in  th?  last  6  months,  or  do  you  plan  to  do  .=o? 

An^ver:  No  pl;>ns. 

3.  Question:  What  is  the  rejection  rate? 
Is  it  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Ansv.er:  42';  —staying  about  the  same. 

4.  Question:  Do  you  have  a  waiting  list? 
If  so.  Is  it  Ir.creasing  or  decreasing? 

Answer:  The  Allen  Park  VA  Hospital  has 
not  had  a  hospital  waiting  list  In  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  now  termed  patients  to  be 
scheduled  and  they  are  not  shown  or  indi- 
cated ris  waiting  for  hospitalization. 

5.  Question:  Is  the  demand  for  hospital 
care,  cr  in  other  words  the  application  rate, 
iiicrensrig  or  decrea:;ing? 

Answer    Decreafui^ 

6.  Question:  Could  outplacements  to  com- 
munity nursing  homes  be  Increased  If  ade- 
quate funds  were  made  available? 

Answer:  Outplacements  to  community 
nursing  homes  need  $200,000  more  for  fiscal 
year 

7.  Question:  What  treatment  technique 
deficiencies,  particularly  new  specialized 
treatment  programs,  exist?  Which  of  these. 
if  any.  do  you  expect  to  establish  within 
tile  next  12  months? 

Answer:  Scheduled  for  1971  are  coronary 
care  unit  and  a  medical  intensive  care  unit. 
A  cobalt  therapy  unit  is  needed  but  not 
scheduled. 

8.  Question.  In  general.  Is  the  physical 
plant  deteriorating  because  of  lack  of  maln- 
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tenance  and  repair  funds  or  major  renova- 
tion projects? 

Answer;  Y'es,  for  the  current  year  no  re- 
pair funds  are  being  provided  for  any  proj- 
ect under  $5,000  unless  It  can  be  provided 
from  the  operating  fund.  This  calls  for  di- 
version of  funds  of  $50,000  for  the  fiscal 
year 

9.  Question:  W'hat  is  the  major  physical 
plant  project  most  desperately  needed? 

Answer:  Renovation  of  air  conditioning  in 
the  surgical  suite  at  the  cost  of  $385,000. 

10.  Question:  What  is  the  number  of  ra- 
diologists needed  to  completely  staff  the  Al- 
len Park  VA  Hospital  and  Outpatient  Clinic? 
What  IS  the  estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year  oi 
two  radiologists  on  staff,  two  consultant  ra- 
diologists and  clinic  in  Dearborn  doing  G.I. 
•Series'' 

Answer:  6  radiologists  are  needed  at  a 
minimum  and  there  are  presently  2  on  full 
lime  duty.  Radiologists  cannot  be  hired  a: 
the  present  pay  scale  of  $25,000-$28.000  per 
year.  The  Hospital  Director  refused  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  estimated  cost  for  fl-s- 
cal  year  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  invade 
tlie  privacy  of  the  Dearborn  Ou;patieiit 
Clinic.  Presently  2  consultant  radiologists,  2 
fee  basis  radiologists  and  the  private  outpa- 
tient clinic  are  needed  to  supplement  the  2 
radiologists  on  duty 

11.  Question;  What  is  the  number  of  op- 
erating beds?  What  is  the  number  and  typp 
of  beds  unavailable  because  of  lack  of  staff? 
What  is  the  estimated  A.D.P.L  for  fiscal 
year?  What  is  the  A.D.P.L.  to  date?  W'hat  is 
the  present  number  of  patients  in  hospital? 

Answer;  770  operating  beds;  76  beds  un- 
available; 650  beds  A  D.P.L  for  fi.scal  year; 
608  beds  AD. PL.  to  date;  552  beds  occupied 
as  of  April  10,  1970. 

12.  Question;  What  is  the  number  of  staff 
physicians  and  dentists  (hospital  and  outpa- 
tient) who  Will  be  eligible  for  retirement 
Irom  present  through  1972-1973  fiscal  year? 
Are  there  any  plans  for  replacement? 

Answer;  15  staff  physicians  and  3  staff 
dentists — no  plans  for  replacement.  ' 

13.  Question;  What  is  the  present  situa- 
tion of  funds  on  hand  and  anticipated  need 
for  balance  of  fiscal  year  of  dental  fee  basis, 
medical  fee  basis.  Prosthetic  and  Sensory 
Aids  Unit? 

Answer;  Dental  and  medical  funds  are 
adequate,  medical  outpatient  funds  ars  ade- 
quate. Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  funds  are 
needed — $45,000  more  this  year  and  $22,000 
has  been  diverted  from  other  funds. 

14.  Question:  What  is  the  current  percent- 
age of  P. B.C.  admissions? 

Answer:  1.2  at  present  compared  to  2.5  in 
1968. 

15.  Question;  What  is  the  number  of  daff 
physicians  and  rotating  residents  on  normal 
daily  duty  m  admitting  section? 

Answer;  2  staff  physicians— 1  of  whom  has 
retired  and  not  been  replaced;  also,  2  rotat- 
ing surgical  residents. 

16  Question:  What  are  the  reasons  new 
physicians  cannot  be  recruited? 

Answer:  No  money,  unavailability.  adver.-!e 
image  and  lack  of  up  to  date  equipm.ent. 

17.  Question:  What  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  painting  if  done  by  contract  in  five  year 
cycles  instead  of  present  situation? 

Answer:  $129,000  compared  to  $65,000  when 
work  Is  done  by  hospital  employees.  Area-; 
scheduled  for  painting  are  running  2-5  year.i 
behind. 

18.  Question;  What  Is  the  fiscal  amount  of 
funds  allocated  to  maintenance,  repairs  and 
equipment?  What  amount  of  funds  are  di- 
verted, or  scheduled  for  diversion,  for  salaries 
this  fiscal  year? 

Answer;  Indications  now  show  that  $167,- 
835  will  be  diverted  this  year  from  other 
funds  for  salaries. 

19.  Question:  What  is  the  ratio  of  hospital 
employees  to  patients  currently? 

Answer;  1.52. 


Statement  of  James  L.  Milliron,  Depart- 
ment Commander,  Concerning  the  .Allen 
Park  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  expressed  alarm  concern- 
ing the  numerous  deficiencies  In  Veterans 
Administration  Hospitals  throughout  the 
country.  Staffing  and  funding  inadequacies 
are  alarming.  Delay  of  purchase  of  new^  major 
equipment  is  common.  Failure  to  operate 
available  special  medical  service  units,  such 
as  coronary  lntensi\e  care  units  and  kidney 
dialysis  units,  or  to  operate  them  with  insuf- 
ficient staffing  is  indefensible.  Quality  care 
depends  on  availability  and  proper  operation 
of  these  new  life-saving  and  Ii.'e-prolonglng 
techniques. 

As  Commander  of  the  Department  of  Mich- 
igan, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  especially  Interested  in  the  'Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospitals  in  Michigan. 
I  h:ive  today  person.illy  conduct,ed  a  s'udv  of 
several  glaring  deficiencies  at  the  Allen  Park 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  and  call 
attention  to  all  veterans  and  the  public  of 
these  vital  deficiencies. 

This  hospital  has  a  total  funding  defl- 
cieiicy  of  approximately  one  million  dollars 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

Utilization  of  private  nursing  homes  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
patients  who  no  longer  require  hospitaliza- 
tion is  retarded  by  underfundmg  in  the 
amount  of  $133.00o!  This  Is  certainly  false 
economy.  There  is  a  serious  problem  In  the 
recruiting  of  physicians  because  of  the  pres- 
ent pay  .scale  used  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. They  cannot  compete  with  other 
governmental  facilities  and  private  hospitals 
because  of  the  restricted  pay  levels. 

We  found  that  in  some  of  the  specialist 
fields,  doctors  In  private  hospiuls  have  a 
starting  salary  at  least  double  of  that  of  spe- 
cialists within  the  framework  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  For  example,  the  psychiatric 
in-patient  service  was  closed  at  the  Allen 
Park  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  a  few 
years  back  because  they  were  unable  to  re- 
cruit psychiatrists  at  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration pay  grade  authorized  for  this  position. 
This  hospital  was  built  in  1939  After  our 
tour  today,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  Allen 
Park  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  Is  an 
architectural  monstrosity — It  Is  not  efficient- 
ly functional.  Michigan  has  m'er  one  mil- 
lion veterans  and  approximatelv  50-  of  this 
amount  reside  in  the  Wayne.  Oakland,  and 
Macomb  counties.  What  we  need  is  a  new- 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  for  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Detroit,  rather  than 
continue  to  try  and  repair  and  maintain  this 
facility. 

The  Veterans  Administration  staf' -patient 
ratio  throughout  the  system  Is  onlv  15  with 
an  increase  to  only  1  56  planned  for  the  IfCi 
fiscal  year.  At  the  Allen  Park  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  the  ratio  is  1,52  staff 
for  each  patient.  The  average  in  general 
medical,  community,  state,  and  local  covern- 
ment  hospitals  is  2.72.  To  bring  the  Veterans 
Administration  staffing  ratio  to  2  employees 
per  patient,  which  would  still  be  substand- 
ard, would  cost  approximately  $250  million 
for  the  entire  system  and  2  7  million  dollars 
at  the  Allen  Park  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tlu  United 
S'ates  is  concerned  by  the  failure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration staffing  ratio  to  provide  the 
quantity  and  quality  care  to  which  veterans 
are  entitled. 

-As  Commander  of  the  Department  of  Mich- 
igan. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Slates,  I  urge  all  veterans  and  all  citizens 
interested  in  the  quality  and  availability  of 
the  medical  care  for  veterans  who  have  served 
this  nation  In  time  of  war  to  write  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  then- 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  requesting  ade- 
quate funds  and  staffing  for  the  Veterans  Ad- 
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.»„„,     ThA   vonn?    wounded  them  to  provide  our  veterans  with  the  best  is  an  all-time  high  for  VA  medical  care.  How- 

mlnlstratlon   system.   The   young.    *°u"5^^  mecUcal  assistance  that  our  society  can  otTer.  ever,  that  amount  is  still  $50  million  below 

veterans  '^'^f^^J'^Zuf^d    oT  first    ^l^s  SeanTurge  the  Senate  meet  its  responsl-  the  level  estimated  as  necessary  for  FY  1971, 

should    certainly    be    assured    of    fir.t    class  I  hope  ana^urge  t^^  ^^^^^  ^g^essary  to  bring  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  VAs  Depart- 

medical  care.                         „.,  ,k.,h  ro- -nn  for  our  'veterans    hospitals    up    to    the    highest  meut   of   Medicine   and   Surgery.    The   To'-o 

Mr.  HART.  And  finally  my  third  re^on  for  ""/    ^^'^f  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  increase    H.R.    17548    now    provides    barely 

asking  for  an  increase  In  VA  appropriations  standards  ol  meaicai  care.  ^^^^  ^^^  tremendous  demand  and  cost  for 

was  based  on  hearings  I  have  conducted  as  Statement  of  Senator  Javits  ^^^^    ^^^^   ^^    ^.j^j^j^   j^^^.^   mfl^ted   bevond 

Chairman    of    the    Senate    Antl- Trust    ana  ^j^.   president,  if  the  Veterans  Admlnlstra-  expectation  since  that  Ume. 

Monopoly  Subcommittee.               •  tjo^   is  to  address  itself  to  its  most  urgent  j   jmiy   support   the   Committees   recom- 

Those  hearings  on  the  high  cost  of  hospital  ^adequacies   and   doing   all   it  can   for  our  mendailon  to  add  $80,000,000  for  needed  care 

care  made  quite  clear  that  the  administra-  ^.p^erans,  it  is  essential  that  we  support  the  ^   ^e   expended    by    the    Administrator  for 

tion's  budget  request  of  $1.75  billion    wniie  Appropriations  Committees  $100,000,000  in-  anything  that  he  feels  will  add  to  the  goal 

the    highest    in    history,    hardly    m^e^    tne  ^.^g^se  in  funding  for  Veterans  Admlnlstra-  ^j  attaining  for  all  veterans  the  best  medi- 

added  cost  of  health  care  caused  by  innation  ^^^^^  medical  care  and  construction  of  hos-  ^.^^  service  obtainable,  whether  it  be  inten- 

alone.                                                      »h      hh  ri  P'^*'  ^^^^  domiciliary  facilities.  slve-care   units,   special  care  for  spinal  in- 

On  top  of  that  increase,  we  have  the  aaaea  Many  veterans  hospitals  face  the  dllema  of  juries,  changing  locations  to  obtain  special 

cost  of  treating  the  growing  number  ot  per-  skyrocketing  medical  and  drug  cost  and  ever-  j^elp,  or  equipment  for  the  comfort  of  the 

sons  wounded  in  Southeast  Asia                    ^  mounting  workloads,  on  the  one  hand,  and  patient,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  needed 

To  refuse  to  Increase  the  VA  budget  to  insufficient  funding  and  staffing  allocations  [^  ^^^  operation  of  the  VA  hospitals  and  iti 
meet  the  added  costs  of  treating  persons  ^^^  ^^^  other.  There  are  four  major  problem  recommendation  to  add  $20,000,000  for  con- 
wounded  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  to  asK  our  ^j^eas:  medical  care,  education  and  training  struction  of  hospitals  and  domiciliary  faciU- 
wounded  to  carry  the  brunt  of  two  wars  of  hospital  personnel,  medical  and  prosthetic  ^jgs  to  be  expended  by  the  Administrator 
the  one  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  one  research,  and  construction  of  hospital  and  (q^  air  conditioning  or  anything  else  tha: 
against  inflation.                                    vi  r   am  domiciliary  facilities.  ue  feels  will   add   to  the  goal  of  attaining 

Certainly  no  veteran  wounded  in  Vietnam  ^  ^^^^  medical  care  category,  the  principal  f^r    all    veterans    the    best   medical   service 

should  be  asked  to  accept  less  than  the  best  ^ggclency  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  staff.    In  obtainable. 

care  because  the  Government  wants  to  cut  comparison    to    an    average    staff-to-patient  j  believe  we  must  establish  as  a  national 

Federal  spending.  j-atio  of  2.7  to  1  in  community  hospitals,  and  commitment  the  provision  of  the  best  health 

While  not  pertinent  to  the  budget  consia-  a  3  to  1   ratio  in  university  hospitals   con-  ^are  money  can   buy  for  our  wounded  war 

eratlons  at  hanil.  let  me  broaden  that  posi-  nected  with  medical  schools,  the  Veterans  Ad-  veterans. 

tlon  to  state  that  no  veteran  of  any  war,  ministration  ratio  is   1.5  to  1.  In  every-day  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the  $10U 

nor  any  person  In  the  United  States,  should  ^g^ms,  this  means   that   in   the    Buffalo  VA  inillion  increase  for  Veterans'  Administration 

be  asked  to  accept  inferior  health  care  re-  hospital,  a  30-bed  psychiatric  ward  has  been  medical  and  hospital  care  programs  added  by 

suiting  from  a  cutback  In  Federal  funds.  closed  for  lack  of  staff  to  man  it  and  that  ^j^g  Senate  Committee  to  the  House-passed 

Certainly  we  should  not  ask  the  wounaea  j^^    ^^^    g^.^^^^    ^,^   hospital,    there    is    from  independent  Offices  Appropriation  bill  I  uree 

and  sick  to  assume  any  portion  ol  the  cost  piidnight  to  8:00  am    one  registered  nurse  that  the  Senate  Conferees  stand  firm  in  their 

of  cooling  the  econoiny.                          „,,^  «■„,  to  care   for   approximately    100  patient..  insistence  that  the  higher  figure  be  included 

Mr.  President,  the  $125  million  increase  lo.  .^.j^^  ^^.^^  shortage   is  especially  acute  in  ^^  ^j^^  t^m  ^^.^^^^  jg  ggnt  to  the  President  for 

VA    medical    care   and   construction   oi    va  ^,.^^  ^j  ^^^  ^j,^^^^  toward  more  patients  to  ^gnature 

health  facilities  is  a  big  step  in  giving  treat-  ^^    ^^^^.^     j,^    ^;^^    ,^5^    y^^^.    Buffalo's    VA  There  can  be  no  question,  surely,  about  the 

ment  of  wounded   veterans   the  priority   it  i^^spj^al  attended  to  8500  patients  in  com-  jmuortance  of   improving   the  medical  care 

deserves.                                          o^„at/,r  rran^  parlson    to    8368    the    previous    year.    With  j^-j  j^            veterans  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 

I  want  to  compliment  both  Senator  Crans-  ^^^   ^^^^^   Vietnam    veteran.r    expected    to  ^„  reccivine    Our   public   media  have   been 

ton  and  Senaicr  Pa.iore  for  their  leaaership  ^^^^  ,„  ^^  ^^^p,,^,^  ,^^  ,^,  ,^  ,^,  ,oniing  ^^fgd^uh  pictures  Tiid  s?orTes  of  vour.g  men 

in  this  effort.  year,    the    impending    additional    strain    on  ,       ,           j^          tracicallv    wounded   m   the 

And  as  -ej-k  forward  t^  a  Hotis^-Senate  ^^^^^^^^^  ,^  ^^„  ^^„  obvious   Furthermore,  to  -.  -  jf  v  etnam  and'who'arrgetUng  second 

Conference  on  this  bin   I  want  to  Uke  this  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^j^^    ^^^^,    efficient,    advanced  ho-^nital    ind    medical    care    from    the 

opportunity  to  make  clear  my  support  for  ^q^ipment  for  treating  the  acute  needs   oi  -"ountry  which  sent  Stnto  battle, 

this  increase.                             ^     ,       .           .    .  Its  veterans,  the  VA  hospitals  are  trying  to  ,„  „^„  „f  thP  anomalies  of  our  times— 

The  committee  recommendation  is  a  mini-  ^.^^  badly-needed  special  medi-  "  '^  ,°^1,o  one  tha^e Tnend  bUlions  of 

mum  increase,  and  should  ,^ot  be  reduced  in  ^^^  ^^^^.,^^^    ^„,..^,g,    i„,g,,,,,g  ..^e  units  ^^, ^,^3  Yn^ZiS    hrmorsophis Uc^.ed 

^°"f"^"'^^-  coronary  c.nre   tmits,   pulmonary   functional  ^"^'^'^'g^^'if  °°a^^^^^  of  war  to  put  in  the 

VETERANS  HOSPrr.^Ls:  ONLV  THE  BEST  WILL  DO  unlts,  and  additional  spinal  cord  Injury  cen-  '"'"",    -      fighting  forces  in  Vietnam,  but 

Mr.  Gore.  One  of  the  traditions  of  which  ters  require  intensive  staffing  which  in  turii  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^,J.  ^.^unded 
our  country  can  Justly  be  proud  Is  that  of  drains  the  a  ready  scarce  staff  attending  the  re^^  permanently  incapacitated  the  best  we 
providing  medical  care  to  the  veterans  who  core  hospital.  ,,-,„„  have  developed  in  medical  care  and  treat- 
have  served  this  country.  We.  as  a  nation.  The   consequences   of   insufficient    staffing  "^-^              ' 

have  been  committed  to  the  proposition  that  are  aggravated  by  a   backlog  of  equiprnent  .             understanding   that   if   the   100 

our  veterans  are  entitled  to  the  finest  medical  shortage,    and    maintenance    repairs    lesti-  ^non   dollar  increase  Is  allowed  to  stand. 

care  that  can  be  afforded.  And  this  is  as  it  mated  at  $46  niillion)  and  many  V A  hosp  ta  ^^^';°'^!  °%  ^^^i^  ^e  allocated  to  the  Salt 

Should  be.  For  we  can  give  no  less  to  those  directors  are  thus  forced  to  reallocate  fund,  -^^| ^■;^*J^^^^  '^       ,,^  ,^  ^e  used  as  follows: 

„,i  ,  v,o,.o  hor.n  nokeri  tn  Plvp  qo  much their  that    otherwise    would    have    been    used    to  i_aK.e  vciciauaii     y 

mntranTph^s'«l'°hlalth     aTd^m^^^^  purchase,  renovate,  or  repair  needed  equip-  Additional     general    medical     care 

th»Vr  ^Uv  hvp^— for  all  of  us  ment  or  facilities,   to  instead  pay  hospital         personnel    S208,ou<j 

'"'^'.V  c"r!^r"  one    of '  nLTc^^  staffs.  Eirmlnation  of  equipment,  mainte- 

veterans  is  our  svstem  of  veterans  hospitals.  If  the  VA  Is  to  improve  its  staffing  ratios,  nance  and  repair  backlog             -       29,  20U 

These   hospitals  "  and    the   dedicated   people  it  must  do  so  with   paramedical  and  para-  Elimination  of  dental  case  blackleg-       ^ ^  1  w 

who  man  thom    have  alwavs  done  their  best  professional    personnel,    for    there    are    Just     physician's  assistants «'  o"" 

•o  see  that  adequate  medical  care  is  afforded  not   enough  medical  personnel   available  In  Allied    health    and    Intensive    care 

our  veterans  the    general    community    to   meet   the    VAs         training ^^-^^ 

But  disturbing  reports  have  been  reaching  needs.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  VA  1^000 

me  from  mv  constituents  that  conditions  in  receive    adequate    ^""f '"S/°   f  "J^   "^    '  ^                TotTil 3*'0™ 

our  veterans  hospitals  are  not  meeting  those  education  programs,  that  it  niay  txain  some  ^^^  g^j^  Lake  Vet- 
high  standards  which  we  all  want  to  provide  1274  allied  ^=^„-^'\'l  P[^f -;»;^":'yi^j,^g\",?^  erans  Hospital  where  I  first  went  from  ward 
and  which  our  veterans  are  entitled  to  expect,  specialiies.  60  "^^'^f'^^^  ""^^.'P^^'^^^^^^  to  ward  to  talk  with  some  of  the  patients 
Such  a  situation  cannot  be  tolerated.  What-  physicLin's  assistants,  and  1150  spinal  co.d  t^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Hospital  Director  W  E.  Stone- 
ever  we  mav  think  of  the  policies  that  have  personnel.  ^  (,j^,gj  ^j  gtaff.  Dr.  Ra'.ph  B. 
produced    the    various    wars    in    which    our  Essential  to  attracting  and  retaining  high  ^™ 

country  has  been  engased,  I  have  always  be-  caliber    personnel     rnd    to    improving    the  .  •                                           ^^^   ^^^^  ^^,. 

lieved  ihat  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  the  finest  quality   of   care  administered,   '^   «"   actUe.  ^   ^f  <^^^,    J^^^^^^           jq    million    dollars 

medical   care   to   those   who   need   it  a-s  the  large  medical  research  program.  Recent  fimd-  P'^1    '-^    about  an  8  per  cent  increase  over 

result  of  the  performance  of  their  duty  In  Ing  levels  h:ue  restr  cted  the  VA  Prog-ams  wh Ur^^^    However    it  requires  between  a  6 

our  armed  serrices.  I  have,  therefore,  always  to  the  extent  that  only  ongoing  re.^earch  has  last  >^^^  »°^^\"j[„';^3g  ^^^h  vear  simplv  to 

stronglv  supported  measures  to  insure  ade-  been  continued.  In  the  absence  of  new  pro  -  ^^5^\°  P"^*?^"'  '^.j^^  ^o  the  budget  request 

quate^unds  for  our  veterans  hospitals.  ects,  results  of  the   former  cannot  possibly      keep  up  ^Jth  mflatlon^  so  the     J^^^^.^^^^, 

With  the  rising  cost  of  medical  equipment  l'*   translated  JPl^^^J^^^'^^^^^J^^ZTA  of       n  ser^iceror  Jav  raises  for  personnel. 

and  supplies,  with  the  increased  sophistica-  patient  care    The  V  As  own  ^P'*"^^^^^^      *^  ^^,   f^r  the  dedication  of  the 

llSta-^b^S^r^tf  f^nrtJ=:      ^^^hJ:::":;^.::^  31^binrbtidget      ^e^ZS^ls  now   achieving.   There  is  a 
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aeed  for  an  additional  30  to  35  people— 
mostly  nurses  and  physicians  to  be  used  for 
the  most  part  in  intensive  care,  day  hospital 
care  and  ward  coverage. 

Mr.  Stonebreaker  says  they  also  should  re- 
establish a  radioisotope  service,  which  was 
closed  last  year  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  Salt  Lake  Veterans  Hospital  Is  now 
giving  the  best  possible  care  to  their  patients 
With  the  funds  and  equipment  It  has — of  this 
I  am  convinced.  An  increase  in  money  would 
not  allow  the  staff  to  care  for  more  patients, 
but  to  give  a  better  quality  of  care  to 
patients.  At  the  present  time,  Utah  Is  "mak- 
ing do"  with  what  they  have.  When  they  get 
more  patients,  the  sta.T  simply  makes  what 
ihev  have  to  do  for  the  Increased  number 
of  people  they  must  care   for. 

This  is  not  good  enough  for  our  veterans — 
not  good  enough  for  those  who  have  sus- 
tained wounds,  and  in  many  instances  be- 
come lifetime  invalids — fighting  the  nation's 
wars. 

■We  must  provide  adequate  funds  to  assure 
first-class  treatment  to  every  veteran  in  our 
VA  hospitals  everywhere. 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION    HOSPITALS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  followed  closely  the  testimony 
from  the  hearings  stretching  from  No- 
vember 21  to  April  28.  I,  too,  am  con- 
cerned at  the  lack  of  adequate  care  re- 
ceived by  our  veterans.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  should  deliver  quality 
medical  care.  Those  who  have  been 
wounded  in  defense  of  their  country 
muit  not  be  sent  to  understaffed  and  ill- 
equipped  hospitals.  I  believe  that  the 
increase  of  $100  million  in  the  medical 
and  hospital  appropriation  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  is 
urgently  needed  and  I  strongly  support 
it.  I  further  would  like  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Veteran's  Affairs  Subcommittee 
Mr.  Cranston)  for  their  efforts  on  its 
behalf. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
month  since  Life  magazine  published  its 
controversial  expose  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  in  our  national  veterans  hos- 
pitals, the  demand  for  an  immediate  end 
to  this  intolerable  situation  has  grown. 
The  consciences  of  millions  of  Americans 
were  outraged  when  a  subsequent  tele- 
nsion  program  showed  helpless  men, 
nctims  in  their  coimtry's  cause,  waiting 
patiently  for  a  glass  of  water  or  a  bedpan 
which  had  been  requested  hours  before. 

Americans  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
only  the  finest  medical  treatment  was  to 
be  provided  for  those  men  who  have 
made  the  heaviest  sacrifices  in  defending 
our  freedom.  It  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  revelations  of  the  shock- 
ing realities  were  met  with  expressions 
of  disbelief  and  categorical  denials.  We 
owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
Cranston  and  the  Veterans  Affairs  Sub- 
committee for  documenting  these  alle- 
gations and  making  them  credible.  Sen- 
ator Pasiore.  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  MTelfare  Committee 
further  helped  to  focus  the  spotlight  of 
public  concern  on  this  tragedy,  also  de- 
serves our  thanks. 

What  is  in  question  in  this  debate,  is 
not  the  skill  or  dedication  of  the  staff  of 
tne  veterans  ho.'=:pitals..  The  sad  truth  is 
^e  have  made  it  impossible  for  these  de- 


voted public  servants  to  give  the  first- 
rate  medical  care  necessary  by  refusing  to 
provide  funds  for  adequate  persormel  and 
facilities.  Moreover,  these  conditions 
should  not  be  assumed  to  exist  in  all 
veterans  hospitals.  Most  of  the  veterans 
hospitals  are  doing  a  good  job;  some  are 
truly  outstanding;  but  in  some,  medical 
care  borders  on  the  medieval. 

Doctors  have  described  the  facilities 
at  Wadsworth  Hospital  in  California  as 
filthy.  Even  patients  who  are  in  severe 
pain  are  reluctant  to  remain  there  long. 
Not  only  is  the  atmosphere  depressing 
but  patients  actually  run  the  risk  of  in- 
fection because  the  wards  are  so  un- 
sanitary. Staff  morale  is  understandably 
low,  nurses  feel  as  if  they  are  only  offer- 
ing custodial  care.  Because  the  number  of 
nui'sing  hours  per  patient  day  in  the 
extended  care  unit  of  Wadsworth  is  less 
than  half  the  minimum  criteria  used  by 
the  California  State  Department  of 
Public  Health's  bureau  of  licensing  and 
certification,  Wadsworth  would  not  be 
licensed  to  operate  in  California  were  it 
not  a  Federal  facility. 

Fortunately,  there  are  no  such  horror 
stories  to  report  from  Indiana.  Never- 
theless, major  problems  do  exist,  typical 
ol  those  facing  the  majority  of  our  vet- 
erans" hospitals. 

The  primary  deficiency  is  the  lack  of 
staff.  While  general  medical  community 
hospitals  and  State  and  local  government 
hospitals  have  an  average  staff  ratio  of 
2.7  employees  for  each  patient,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  only  1.5  staff 
members  lor  each  patient.  Expert  testi- 
mony suggests  that  the  optimal  staff  ra- 
tio for  optimal  veterans  care  lies  some- 
where in  between;  a  figure  of  two  staff 
members  per  patient  has  been  mentioned. 
Last  year,  the  veterans  hospital  at  In- 
dianapolis had  a  ratio  of  staff  to  patients 
of  1.57;  the  hospital  at  Fort  Wayne,  a 
ratio  of  1.4.  The  two  hospitals  together 
would  requiie  298  additional  positions  to 
achieve  what  is  regarded  as  an  adequate 
staff-patient  ratio. 

Psychiatric  facilities,  such  as  the  large 
hospital  at  Marion,  while  not  requiring 
as  many  employees,  a  1-to-l  ratio  being 
thought  acceptable,  face  very  severe 
shortages  in  key  areas.  There  is  only  one 
psychiatrist  lor  every  535  patients  in  VA 
neiuopsychiatric  hospitals.  To  upgrade 
the  quality  of  the  Marion  hospital,  an- 
other 200  employees  should  be  added. 

Besides  personnel  shortages,  the  Indi- 
ana veterans"  hospitals  must  cope  with 
funding  deficiencies  for  the  community 
nursing  care  program  and  the  fee  basis 
dental  care  program  which  have  in- 
creased workloads  due  to  the  return  of 
Vietnam  veterans.  In  December  of  last 
year,  the  director  of  the  670-bed  Indian- 
apolis hospital  reported  that  the  hospital 
was  not  fully  funded  for  22  positions  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $252,000.  He  also  re- 
ported a  shortage  of  $444,000  in  other 
operating  expenses  which  included  $32,- 
000  for  medical  supplies,  $20,000  for 
drugs  and  medicines,  $60,000  for  pros- 
thetic appliances,  and  the  balance  in 
other  operating  supplies  and  services. 

In  order  to  make  ends  meet,  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Indianapolis  hospital  was 
forced  to  do  what  his  counterparts 
around  the  country  have  had  to  do — di- 
vert funds  allotted  for  new  and  replace- 


ment equipment  and  maintenance  to  the 
more  immediate  needs.  Purchases  de- 
ferred included  anesthesia  apparatus  and 
the  replacement  of  52  hospital  beds  with 
manually  operated  adjustable  beds.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to 
do  everything  possible  to  either  speed  the 
recovery  and  rehabilitation  of  our  vet- 
erans or  to  make  their  position  more 
comfortable. 

Cutting  corners  to  save  money  for  the 
essentials  has  led  to  the  use  of  obsolete 
equipment  in  antiquated  buildm^^.s.  Dr. 
Thomas  Gonda,  director  of  the  Stanford 
University  Hospital  testified  concerning 
this  problem  at  his  institution : 

The  X-ray  facilities  are  obsolete,  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word.  Broken  down  in  a 
very,  very  true  sense.  Tlie  equipment  there 
has  to  be  constantly  rejjalred  .  .  .  the  hospi- 
tal itself  has  been  trying  to  do  something 
about  It  for  some  time,  and  has  run  Into 
snags,  fiscal  snag.?. 

Rundown  and  shabby  buildings  tie  in 
very  directly  with  the  difl&culty  in  at- 
tracting new  personnel,  in  addition  to 
demoralizing  patients  and  staff  alike. 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Whelan,  Jr.,  special 
assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General,  has 
stated  that — 

Modem  medicine  can  be  practiced  only  in  a 
modern  facility,  a  modern  hospital.  Modern- 
ization of  facilities  and  equipment  is  no 
longer  a  luxury  but  ;s  a  definite  continuing 
necessity. 

Yet,  today,  veterans  hospitals  lag  far 
behind  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Bennett,  h.ead 
of  the  Marion  Hospital,  reports: 

It  would  not  be  economically  feasible  to 
try  to  bring  these  old  buildinjs  up  to  modern 
day  standards;  however,  in  view  of  the  anti- 
cipated workload  and  the  time  lag  In  nt  .v 
construction  there  must  be  a  marked  in- 
crease In  the  allocation  of  maintenance  funds 
to  provide  the  best  possible  patient  facilities 
in  the  existing  plant. 

Air  conditioning  is  almost  a  necessity 
for  any  modern  hospital  in  a  waim  area; 
nevertheless,  patients  are  sv.eltering  in 
the  summer  heat  in  over  40  veterans  hos- 
pitals from  Gulfport.  Miss.,  to  Manon, 
Ind. 

How  has  this  state  of  affairs  come 
about?  The  most  crippling  and  .seriously 
disabling  war  ever  fought  by  this  coun- 
try caught  the  VA  hospitals  at  a  time 
when  their  budget  requests  were  being 
denied  and  a  ceiling,  since  removed,  had 
been  placed  on  their  number  of  person- 
nel. Veterans  hospitals  are  being 
squeezed  between  higher  medical  and 
drug  costs  and  rising  workloads.  In  fiscal 
year  1970  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  treat  38,000  more  patients  than  it 
did  in  fiscal  year  1966  with  almast  7.000 
fewer  hospital  beds.  Outpatient  visits 
have  shot  up  nearly  1,250,000  over  the 
number  in  1966.  A  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease consists  of  servicemen  returning 
from  Vietnam.  Last  year  there  were 
50.000  admissions  for  Vietnam  veterans 
and  520,000  visits  made  by  Vietnam  vet- 
erans for  outpatient  medical  care. 

The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  not 
only  Increased  the  workload  of  the  VA 
hospitals  but  has  also  changed  the  na- 
ture of  the  problems  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  handle.  Because  of  rapid  heli- 
copter evacuation  from  the  battlefield 
and  the  use  of  modern  antibiotics,  the 
one  out  of  everj-  10  wounded  who  would 
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have  died  under  World  War  II  condi- 
tions, is  saved.  The  seriously  wounded 
thus  saved  have  raised  the  number  of 
amputees  and  spinal  coru  injured  in  our 
VA  hospitals.  It  is  one  of  the  war's  bit- 
terest paradoxes  that  while  we  are  able 
to  save  more  lives  than  ever  before  on 
the  battlefield,  we  are  unable  to  give 
these  men  the  intensive  care  necessary 
if  they  are  to  be  returned  to  regular  life. 
The  national  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  states  of  the  VA  cen- 
ter in  Los  Angeles: 

Vietnam  ampuiees  at  this  facility  are  not 
receiving  necessary  social  services,  psychia- 
tric and  other  necessary  additional  train- 
ing due  to  lack  of  personnel. 

Delays  in  treating  spinal  cord  injuries 
in  some  cases  may  impair  the  patient  for 
life.  There  is  also  the  new  problem  of 
drug  abuse — a  special  medical  program 
may  need  to  be  developed  especiallj  for 
the  treatment  of  this  problem. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Senator 
Cranston's  recommendation  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

A  large  part  of  this  increase  will  go 
toward  funding  the  vital  staff  positions 
now  unfilled,  enhancing  medical  care  at 
all  the  166  VA  hospitals.  In  hospitals, 
i.hcre  equipment  nov/  goes  unused  be- 
cause of  staff  shortages,  long-awaited 
care  can  then  be  provided.  Other  hospi- 
tals where  doctors  have  struggled  along 
with  inadequate  and  obsolete  equipment 
will  benefit  from  the  substantial  part  of 
the  increase  which  will  go  for  eliminating 
the  backlog  of  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
provision  to  provide  for  more  profes- 
sionals in  the  field  of  spinal  cord  in- 
juries. It  would  do  little  real  good  to 
drain  these  personnel  away  from  other 
institutions  aro'ond  the  country  where 
they  are  sorely  needed.  The  proposal 
would  have  the  VA  train  individuals  to 
fill  about  1.000  nev  ^^ositions.  This  points 
up  the  fact  that  tne  VA  system  is  the 
greatest  single  health  personnel  trainer 
in  this  country.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
confronted  with  a  shortage  of  health 
professionals  in  all  areas,  it  is  essential 
tliat  the  VA  continue  in  this  role. 

Tiie  proposal  also  calls  for  elimination 
of  the  backlog  in  dental  examinations 
and  treatment.  Vietnam  veterans  are 
now  hrtving  to  wait  up  to  6  months  for 
dental  care.  Institutions  of  a  fee  arrange- 
ment i.>  the  only  way  to  end  this  delay. 

Money  would  also  be  provided  for  re- 
search purposes.  There  is  a  distinct  cor- 
relation between  the  quality  of  patient 
care  and  research.  Nearly  half  of  our  vet- 
erans hospitals  maintain  some  kind  of 
relation  with  medical  schools  Refearcl' 
is  a  bridge  for  many  top  quality  person- 
nel between  the  universities  and  tne  VA 
system. 

Finally,  funds  would  be  set  aside  for 
air  conditioning  the  hospitals  mentioned 
previously.  An  attempt  would  be  made  t ) 
renovate  some  of  the  older  buildin-rs. 
Some,  such  as  Wadsworth,  will  need  to  be 
replaced  by  new  construction. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  in  an  ai;e  where 
medicine  promises  better  and  better  care, 
when  the  veteran  population  is  rapidly 


rising,  if  Congress  were  to  reject  an  ap- 
propriation to  allow  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  go  forward,  maintaining 
its  past  reputation  for  excellence. 

Some  will  say  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  our  veterans  cared  for  in  clean, 
pleasant  surroundings:  that  providing 
the  late.st  equipment  devised  by  medical 
science  is  too  expensive,  or  that  the  cost 
of  rehabilitating  these  men  is  inflation- 
ary. Those  who  boast  that  no  price  is  too 
great  to  pay  where  defense  is  concerned 
should  remind  themselves  that  veterans 
care  is  very  much  a  part  of  that  price. 
With  rare  unanimity,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  expressed  the  conviction  that 
only  the  best  medical  care  is  good  enough 
for  our  veterans. 

VEnER.\NS  NEED  ADEQUATE  MEDICAL  CARE — SEN- 
ATOR tRA.NSTON  PROVIDES  EFFECTIVE  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
tragic  for  our  young  men  wounded  or 
even  permanently  disabled  in  the  prime 
01  their  lives  to  be  confined  to  medical 
facilities  which  are  pionibited  from  pro- 
viding adequate  medical  care  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds.  It  is  equally  tragic  that 
veterans  of  previous  military  campaigns 
who  have  earned  and  are  entitled  to  VA 
medical  care  are  not  receiving  needed 
services.  This  is  false  economy. 

Even  during  times  of  inflation  and 
tight  money,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  insure  that  our  veterans  have  the  best 
possible  medical  care  and  treatment.  This 
entails  more  than  just  siving  them  a 
hospital  bed  and  a  limited  amount  of  at- 
tention. This  is  in  no  way  a  criticism  of 
our  Veterans'  Administration  personnel 
who  are  dome  a  commendable  job  under 
difficult  circumstances. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  has  caused  us 
to  recognize  serious  deficiencies  in  medi- 
cal care  available  in  veterans  hospitals, 
due  to  improved  medical  capabilities  on 
the  battlefield  and  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  fighting.  This  has  been  documented 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Cranston*  in  hear- 
ings covering  a  6-month  period  from  No- 
vember 1969  through  April  1970. 

Matters  pertaining  to  veterans  are  very 
dear  to  me.  As  a  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  and  a  former 
chairman.  I  have  been  closely  involved 
with  their  programs  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  commend  Senator  Cranston  for 
his  initiative  and  persistence  in  investi- 
gating the  situation  in  our  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  I  share  his  con- 
cern and  stand  with  him  in  his  endeavor 
to  obtain  adequate  funds  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent need  and  eliminate  critical  backlogs 
in  construction  and  equipment. 

.\s  Senators  know,  the  Senate  .■Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, which  handles  veterans  matters, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastorei  has 
••ecommended  in  addition  to  the  S25  mil- 
lion added  by  the  House  SlOO  million  for 
medical  care  and  construction  in  this 
fiscal  year.  This  is  S125  million  over  the 
President's  request.  This  action  was 
based  in  large  measure,  on  the  record 
developed  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee. 


I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  recommend- 
ing the  additional  funds.  I  stand  behind 
them  100  percent.  It  is  my  belief  based 
on  the  documentation  which  has  been 
developed  that  this  is  the  minimum  ac- 
ceptable level  of  funding.  I  urge  that  we 
stand  fast  on  this  figure  when  this  bill 
is  sent  to  House-Senate  conference. 

Veterans  hospitals  in  my  State  of  We^t 
Virginia  have  suffered  due  to  the  inade- 
quate availability  of  funds.  It  has  been 
reported  that  there  are  backlogs  in  re- 
pairs and  equipment,  curtailment  in 
staffing,  and  required  shifting  of  funds  to 
meet  personnel  and  operating  expenses 
The  additional  funds  will  allow  hospitals 
in  my  State  to  better  meet  these  criti- 
cal deficiencies. 

Mr.  President,  m.edical  care  for  our 
veterans  should  be  second  to  none.  Time 
and  money  are  required  to  insure  this 
goal.  Neither  of  these  can  be  compro- 
mised. I  urge  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress to  speak  with  a  firm  and  united 
voice  by  agreeing  to  fmiding  proposals 
contained  in  the  pending  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Huntington,  W.  'Va., 
Advertiser. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nation  Has  Obligation  To  Give  Service  Men- 
Best  Medical  Care 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston.  D-Calif..  as  chairma:i 
of  the  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee 
has  reported  that  service  men  wounded  in 
Vietnam  are  receiving  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment in  any  U.S.  war 

Prompt  and  skilled  medical  and  surg;c!i! 
treatment  in  the  field  now  sa'e  thousand; 
that  before  would  have  died.  Prompt  e'acu- 
aiion  often  minutes  after  men  are  wounded 
saves  time  in  more  extensive  hospital  treat- 
ment and  prevents  many  deaths. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  more  th;.:-. 
275.000  have  been  wounded,  and  one  out  <  t 
every  10  of  them  would  have  died  in  any  o' 
the  country's  former  wars. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  medical  men  and 
the  organiation  that  enables  them  to  app:y 
their  skill  promptly. 

But  Sen.  Cranston's  six-month  study  dis- 
closed that,  despite  dedicated  and  highly 
trained  medical  personnel,  this  extr.tordin.iry 
care  is  not  continued  in  most  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

The  chairman  told  his  subcommittee  that 
excellent  treatments  are  being  given  at  some 
hospitals  and  that  staffs  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  under  difficult  conditions. 

Difficulties  generally  are  caused  by  insuf- 
ficient funds.  Repwrts  of  inadequate  financ- 
ing, at  the  hospital  here  and  at  c-her.= 
throughout  the  country  have  previously 
been  made. 

As  a  result  of  his  study.  Sen.  Cranston 
recommended  that  Congress  raise  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  budget  by  i\B9  mil- 
lion. 

Almost  $174  million  would  be  allotted  to 
Improving  medical  care  at  the  166  hospitals 
and  202   outpatient  clinics  in  the  country. 

The  shortage  of  funds  and  personnel,  the 
senator  told  his  subcommittee,  has  precipi- 
tated a  crisis.  Year  after  year  inadequate 
funds  have  forced  the  postponement  of  nec- 
essary outlays  for  supplies  and  equipment, 
building  new  faculties  and  expanding  staffs 
to  needed  numbers. 

Foot  draggers  In  the  administration  con- 
tend, however,  that  the  VA  budget  is  already 
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at  a  record  level  and  that  inflation  requires 
e<xinomy. 

That,  the  average  American  citizen  will 
conclude.  :s  a  cold-blooded  way  of  consider- 
ing the  needs  of  men  who  have  laid  their 
lives  on  the  line  and  almost  lost  them  for 
the  country. 

The  hospital  here  and  others  In  West  Vlr- 
pnia  *ave  received  two  grants  in  recent 
months  for  new  equipment  and  improved 
care,  but  still  more  is  needed. 

Individuals  as  weU  as  veterans'  organlza- 
uons  should  apply  whatever  pressure  is  nec- 
essary to  see  that  sufficient  funds  are  pro- 
vided to  give  every  wounded  serviceman  the 
best  treatment  possible. 

Anything  less  is  unworthy  of  the  nation 
that  sends  its  men  out  to  fight  in  the  name 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  <  Mr.  Randolph  ) ,  who  served 
with  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Subcommittee  for  almost  2  years, 
for  his  fine  statement  and  his  strong 
support.  His  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
justice  for  veterans  is  well  known. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
and  fully  support  efforts  by  the  Congress 
to  economize  and  to  reduce  Federal  gov- 
ernmental expenditures.  This  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  national  struggle 
against  inflation — a  struggle  which  must 
be  won. 

I  particularly  support  efforts  to  reduce 
those  questionable  expenditures  which 
are  related  to  our  military  establishment 
and  the  current  efforts  to  reorder  our 
priorities.  Too  much  of  our  Nation's 
wealth,  and  too  much  of  our  limited  tax 
revenues,  have  been  used  for  financing 
war  and  preparation  for  war. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  our  defense- 
related  activities  where  our  record  is  one 
of  spending  too  little  rather  than  too 
much.  I  refer  to  the  disgraceful  situation 
which  prevails  in  our  Nation's  veterans 
hospitals,  and  to  our  insufficient  national 
commitment  to  provide  decent  care  for 
those  who  have  given  so  much  in  the 
sen-ice  of  their  country — our  veterans. 

We  rightfully  pride  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that,  when  the  American  fighting 
man  goes  into  action,  he  has  at  his  com- 
mand the  best  equipment,  the  best  train- 
ing, and  the  best  chance  of  survival  that 
money  can  buy.  This  should  be  no  less 
true  when  the  wounded  comes  home, 
sometimes  to  a  lifetime  of  disability  and 
required  medical  care. 

Unfortunately,  our  record  here  is  tar- 
nished. 'We  seem  to  be  short  on  remem- 
bering in  a  meaningful  way  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  brave  fighting  men  who,  due 
to  injuries  and  illnesses,  suffered  in  the 
line  of  duty  now  spend  their  days  in  hos- 
pitals or  require  other  medical  care.  I 
believe  our  record  here  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

In  the  Vietnam  war  we  have  performed 
medical  and  evacuation  miracles.  'We 
save  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
wounded  than  was  previously  the  case — 
and  this  record  is  a  source  of  solace  for 
some  and  of  just  pride  for  the  medical 
personnel  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

But  our  record  of  caring  for  these 
wounded  when  they  are  faced  with 
months  and  years,  and  sometimes  a  life- 
nme,  of  hospital  care  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  injuries  is  sad  indeed,  I. 
inerefore,  strongly  support  the  recom- 


mendation of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  urging  an  additional  SlOO 
million  over  the  House-approved  figure 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
medical  assistance  and  hospital  con- 
struction purposes. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Senator  John  Pastore  and  Senator 
Alan  Cranston  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  these  too-often-forgotten  Americans. 
While  this  action  still  falls  short  of  meet- 
ing our  moral  obligation  to  these  men, 
it  does  demonstrate  our  awareness  and 
our  concern.  We  can  do  no  less. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pas.sed.  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  1455  An  act  to  amend  section  8ci2i  (A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  marketing  orders  for  apples  produced 
in  Colorado.  Utah.  New  Mexico.  Illinois,  and 
Ohio: 

S.  3564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  (18  U.S.C.  5005  et  seq  )  to 
permit  examiners  to  conduct  interviews  with 
youtli  offenders; 

S.  3598.  An  act  to  amend  section  32(e|  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  improve- 
ment for  land  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
reporting  date  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  16595 1  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Daddario.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Mosher  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lutions: 

H.R.  16739.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  3. 
1974.  the  existing  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain  of- 
fices In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 

H.J.  Res  224.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Pleasant  Valley  Canal,  Califor- 
nia, to  "Coallnga  Canal";  and 

H.J.  Res.  746.  Joint  re.solution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 


EXECUTR'E    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  i  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  >  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  Sut«s  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

'For  nominations  received  todav,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.; 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  WTiting  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHR.  17548'  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  .30.  1971.  and  for  other  punxises 

AMENDMENT    NO.    743 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  Amendment  No.  745.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  its  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  line  11.  strike  out  •$2  606.- 
100,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$2.4r6,- 
100,000'. 

On  page  20.  line  12.  insert  before  the 
period  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  design  or  definition  of  any 
space  shuttle   or  space   station". 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  jointly  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Case,  Javits,  Proxmire.  and  myself. 
It  would  reduce  the  NASA  fiscal  year 
1971  appropriation  for  research  and  de- 
velopment by  $110  million — the  amount 
requested  by  NASA  for  design  and  defini- 
tion of  the  space  shuttle  station.  The 
amendment  also  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  part  of  the  NASA  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  This  is  the  identical  is- 
sue which  the  Senate  debated  on  the 
NASA  authorization  a  few  weeks  ago. 

There  are  two  basic  aspects  of  this 
space  shuttle  station  project.  The  first  is 
to  develop  a  chemically  fueled,  two-stage 
reusable  shuttle,  which  will  operate  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  earth  and  low- 
earth  orbit.  The  second  is  to  develop  a 
space  station  module  as  a  permanent 
structure  in  orbit  designed  initially  for 
the  support  of  six  to  12  occupants;  ulti- 
mately. NASA  hopes  to  erect  a  space  base 
by  joining  together  these  space  station 
modules,  and  this  base  will  be  capable 
of  supporting  between  50  and  100  men  in 
earth  orbit. 

At  the  ver>-  minimum,  this  project 
represents  what  NASA  itself  calls  "a  new 
epoch  in  manned  space  flight."  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  phase  of  the  manned 
space  program — a  phase  as  large  or  larger 
in  scope  than  the  ApoUo  program. 

The  $110  million  requested  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  project's  ultimate  cost.  NASA's  pre- 
liminary cost  estimates  for  development 
of  the  space  shuttle/station  total  almost 
$14  billion,  and  if  the  past  is  any  basis  for 
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estimating.  I  believe  that  the  cost  could 
go  far  in  excess  of  $14  billion.  For  ex- 
ample, the  original  $6  billion  estimate  for 
the  shuttle  has  now  risen  to  $10  billion, 
and  NASA  officials  readily  concede  that 
these  preliminarj.'  estimates  are  unre- 
liable. Indeed,  preliminary  cost  estimates 
in  the  space  field  are  uniformly  low,  often 
only  a  fraction  of  ultimate  cost.  It  is 
quite  likely,  therefore,  that  the  ultimate 
cost  of  this  project  will  greatly  exceed 
$14  billion. 

The  space  shuttle  'station  is  intimately 
related  to  an  even  more  ambitious  effort. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
NASA  proposes  to  embark  this  year  upon 
a  new  space  program  based  upon  new 
hardware,  almost  entirely  in  support  of 
manned  missions,  with  a  manned  Mars 
landing  as  the  ultimate  objective.  The 
space  shuttle  station  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward this  objective. 

Without  the  space  shuttle  and  without 
the  100-man  space  station  to  assemble 
the  various  spacecraft  and  other  para- 
phernalia to  get  men  to  Mars,  no  Mars 
program  is  possible.  NASA  has  testified 
that  as  soon  as  the  space  shuttle  and 
space  station  have  been  developed,  it 
plans  to  .spend  for  a  manned  Mars  ex- 
ploration program  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1977,  $300  million  in  fiscal  1978,  and 
$1  billion  in  fiscal  1979.  In  other  words, 
the  Space  Agency  hopes  to  be  spending 
$1  billion  a  year,  at  a  minimum,  in  fiscal 
1979.  for  the  purpose  of  manned  flight  to 
Mars.  If  this  is  so.  a  space  shuttle  station 
will  be  the  initial  phase  of  a  program 
v^ith  an  estimated  cost  of  $50  to  $100  bil- 
lion over  the  next  15  years. 

Once  again,  the  Senate  is  asked  to  back 
into  an  enormously  expensive  program, 
with  tremendous  implications  not  only 
for  the  Space  Agency  but  also  for  the  al- 
location of  this  Nation's  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial resources:  and  we  are  asked  to 
do  so  on  a  fairly  innocent  $110  million 
basis,  which  in  fact  involves  a  commit- 
ment eventually  of  .-somewhere  between 
$50  and  $100  billion. 

Proponents  of  this  project  strongly 
deny  that  its  approval  in  any  way 
amounts  to  approval  of  a  manned  flight 
to  Mars.  But  they  concede  that  the  spac° 
shuttle  and  station  are  essential  first 
steps  for  such  a  flight. 

To  make  the  ca.se  for  our  amendment. 
however,  it  is  not  necessarj-  to  demon- 
strate the  relationship  between  the  shut- 
tle station  and  a  planned  manned  land- 
ing on  Mars.  For  no  one  denies  that  the 
space  shuttle  station  is  the  beginning  of 
a  new  and  expanded  manned  space  pro- 
gram. Thus,  our  approval  of  this  appro- 
priation must  be  considered  as  initial 
congressional  approval  of  this  "new 
epoch  in  manned  space  flight." 

Our  amendment  is  a  biparti-san  effort 
to  prevent  Congress  from  sliding  into 
such  a  commitment — a  commitment 
which  eventually  viW  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  billions  of  dollars. 

The  propKDnents  of  the  space  shuttle 
station  insist  that  the  $110  million  re- 
quested for  design  and  definition  does 
not  commit  us  to  its  development.  They 
contend  that  this  money  is  for  further 
"study,"  not  development,  and  that  the 
crucial  decision  whether  to  proceed  with 
this  project  will  be  made  next  year  by 
NASA  and  Congress. 


Implicit  in  this  argument  is  the  notion 
that  $110  million  is  a  minor  expenditure. 
It  is  not— SllO  million  is  more  than  the 
administration  has  budgeted  in  fiscal 
year  1971  to  combat  air  pollution;  it  is 
more  than  the  $84  million  special  milk 
program,  which  the  President  wants  to 
terminate  as  an  "economy  measure"; 
and  it  is  twice  what  we  spend  for  one  of 
our  most  effective  antipoverty  efforts. 
OEO's  legal  services  programs. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
quested funding  for  design  and  defini- 
tion of  this  project  is  for  more  than 
basic  research — conducted  in  NASA's 
own  laboratories.  Design  and  definition 
is  what  NASA  calls  "Pha.se  B"  of  a 
plarmed  project.  In  fiscal  year  1970, 
NASA  spent  $18.5  million  to  complete 
"Phase  A."  that  is.  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  the  shuttle  and  station. 
NASA  now  wants  to  move  to  "Phase  B," 
and  it  has  already  awarded  contracts 
for  this  purpose  to  several  aerospace 
companies. 

An  $18.5  million  expenditure  has  thus 
escalated  into  a  request  to  spend  an  ad- 
ditional $110  million.  Private  contractors 
are  involved,  and  industry  is  eagerly 
anticipating  large  contracts  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

If  the  past  is  any  guide.  NASA  will  ask 
Congress  next  year  for  several  hundred 
million  more  for  this  project,  and  re- 
turn again  and  again  for  hundreds  of 
millions  to  continue  its  development. 
Congress  will  then  be  told  that  it  is  too 
late  to  stop  the  project — too  late  because 
of  the  enormous  funds  alreadj'  invested. 

It  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference, then,  whether  one  characterizes 
the  $110  million  in  this  bill  as  "develop- 
ment" or  a  "study."  In  either  case,  the 
approval  of  these  funds  might  well  put 
us  on  the  road  toward  another  multi- 
tillion  dollar  manned  space  program. 

While  maintaining  that  no  commit- 
ment is  involved  in  approving  this  ap- 
propriation, the  project's  proponents 
also  argue  that  the  shuttle  will  actually 
save  the  taxpayer's  money.  They  con- 
tend that  the  shuttle,  imlike  present 
boosters,  will  be  reusable,  and  could 
thereby  reduce  the  cost  per  pound  of 
rayload  in  orbit  'ov  a  factor  of  10.  But 
f'lr  reasons  which  I  shall  set  forth  for 
the  Record,  this  rssiirfes  a  trenr.-'ndous 
increase  in  space  flights  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  per-pound  costs  by  that 
amount. 

To  begin  with,  it  will  cost  billions  of 
dollars  to  develop  the  space  shuttle. 
Once  developed,  it  has  been  estimated 
th:'.t  the  shuttle  will  cost  hundreds  of 
millions  to  procure,  whereas  the  launch 
vehicles  to  be  replaced  by  the  space 
shuttle — Delta  through  Titan— cost  from 
.?'^.5  million  to  $20  million  for  each  ve- 
hicle. Given  these  extremely  high  devel- 
onment  and  procurement  costs,  the 
a"eged  "savings"  by  the  use  of  the  shuttle 
H-i'l  occur  only  if  the  scope  of  U.S.  space 
activities  is  greatly  expanded  in  future 
years. 

NASA  officials  are  relying  on  .such  ex- 
pansion. They  have  testified  that  a  min- 
imum of  30  flights  per  year  by  NASA  and 
an  equivalent  number  in  support  of  DOD 
programs  are  anticipated. 

The  leading  House  opponent  of 
the  space  shuttle.'station — Congressman 


Joseph  Ki\rth  of  Minnesota,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  space  program — made 
the  following  observation  about  NASA's 
calculations: 

During  the  entire  decade  of  the  sixties. 
NASA  exceeded  30  launches  per  year  only 
once — 36  in  1966 — Including  Scouts  and 
Saturn  V's  which  are  not  to  be  replaced  by 
the  space  shuttle.  Assuming  the  space 
shuttle's  payload  capacity  (of  placing  50,000 
pounds  In  orbit)  would  be  fully  utilized  on 
each  of  the  projected  60  yearly  flights,  this 
adds  up  to  3  million  pounds  of  payload 
launched  Into  orbit  each  year. 

How  do  3  million  povmds  of  payload  In 
orbit  compare  with  the  space  program  of  the 
past?  In  terms  of  cumulative  payload 
launched.  1969  was  NASA's  biggest  year  with 
442,358  pounds,  over  97  percent  of  which 
was  attributed  to  the  four  Apollo  flights. 

Congressman  Karth  notes  that  the 
NASA  budget — which  has  declined  an- 
nually since  1965 — must  increase  dra- 
matically during  the  next  few  years  to 
support  this  project  if  the  space  shuttle 
is  to  fly  by  1977;  and  their  budget  would 
have  to  increase  even  more  after  the 
shuttle  becomes  operational  in  order  to 
support  the  kind  of  ambitious  program 
it  is  designed  to  serve. 

I  question  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  such  an  ambitious  space  pro- 
gram and  whether  the  American  tax- 
payer would  be  willing  to  support  it. 
Rather  than  testing  the  taxpayer's  en- 
durance, we  should  follow  the  course  rec- 
ommended by  seven  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics— that  is,  cost  effectiveness- 
studies  should  be  conducted  comparing 
the  operation  of  the  space  shuttle  with 
the  continued  use  of  existing  expendable 
launch  vehicles  before  sizable  amounts 
of  money  are  applied  to  the  project. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  appro- 
priate the  fimds  requested  here,  we  will 
be  committing  this  Nation  to  a  vastly 
more  expensive  and  ambitious  effort  than 
the  project's  proponents  would  have  us 
believe.  But  aside  from  the  potential  cost 
of  both  the  shuttle  and  station,  there  are 
other  basic  reasons  for  opposing  this 
project. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  premature  to  begin 
design  and  definition  at  this  time.  This 
project  is  based  on  the  assumotion  that 
man  will  be  able  to  function  effectively 
in  a  space  environment  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Yet,  at  this  point,  we  simply  do 
not  know  the  feasibility  of  long-duration 
operations  in  such  an  environment. 

A  1969  report  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Space  Science  and  Applica- 
tions stated  that: 

If  there  Is  an  ultimate  limiting  factor  (M 
exploring  space) .  It  may  well  be  the  length 
of  time  through  which  man  can  endure  the 
influences  of  the  hostile  environments  en- 
countered beyond  the  earth.  The  extent  and 
limits  of  human  frailty  or  endurance  have 
not  yet  been  established. 

Weightlessness  and  other  special  ef- 
fects of  the  space  environment  may  be 
extremely  deleterious  and  even  fatal  to 
man  after  extended  space  flight. 

I  find  this  very  peculiar— that  NASA 
is  asking  for  $110  million  to  design  a 
space  station  when  the  feasibility  for 
long  duration  manned  flight  is  unknown. 

We  have  made  some  effort  to  test  this 
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with  the  Bio-satellite  III  mission  which 
sent  a  monkey  into  earth  orbit.  This 
flight  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  monkey 
after  8 '2  days  of  a  scheduled  30-day 
flight.  Medical  experts  believe  that  the 
monkey  died  of  an  excessive  loss  of  bodily 
fluids  due  to  weightlessness. 

According  to  news  accounts,  the  Soviet 
cosmonauts  aboard  Soyuz  9  have  been 
troubled  with  instability  of  the  cardio- 
vascular system  and  difficulty  in  sleep- 
ing after  their  record  space  flight  of 
nearly  18  days.  A  number  of  American 
scientists  feel  that  the  medical  results 
of  this  flight  reinforce  their  view  that 
many  unanswered  questions  remain 
about  the  biomedical  effects  of  long- 
duration  space  flight. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  medical  ef- 
fects of  long-termed  space  fiight  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  date,  astronauts  have  flown  for  periods 
up  to  14  days  with  no  Irreversible  deleterious 
effects.  Medical  authorities  have  testified, 
however,  that  they  do  not  yet  understand 
the  biological  or  physiological  effects  of  ei- 
lended  manned  space  flight. 

There  are  many  unknowns  regarding  the 
possible  effects  of  prolonged  weightlessness 
on  major  physiological  systems  of  the  human 
body,  e  g.  gastrointestinal,  nervous,  urinary, 
inner  ear  (balance),  biological  clock,  etc. 

But  Vne  most  severe  effect  of  weightless- 
ness appears  to  be  on  the  cardiovascular 
system.  Prolonged  welghtlesfness  results  in 
what  is  called  the  Gauer  Henry  reflex.  Briefly, 
this  is  described  as  follows;  In  a  state  of 
weightlessness  a  person's  blood  tends  to  con- 
centrate around  the  heart,  in  the  area  of  the 
chest  cavity,  and  away  from  the  body's  ex- 
tremities Nervous  sensors  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  heart  respond  to  the  pooling  of  this  ex- 
cessive volume  of  blood  around  the  heart  by 
actuating  a  reflex  mechanism  which,  in  order 
to  reestablish  an  appropriate  level  of  fluid 
in  that  area  causes  large-scale  losses  of  body 
fluid,  primarily  through  perspiration.  A  new 
equilibrium  is  thereby  established  in  which 
the  total  blood  supply  of  the  Individual  is 
substantially  reduced. 

A  potentially  dangerous  situation  occurs 
when  the  individual  is  brought  back  to  Earth 
and  subjected  to  one  or  more  "g's."  The  rea- 
son it  i?  dangerous  is  that  the  reduced  blood 
supply  tends  to  be  drawn  away  from  the 
heart  and  to  the  lower  extremities  when  the 
body  is  subjected  to  "g"  forces.  The  heart 
may  be  so  starved  for  blood  at  this  point  that 
it  may  cease  to  function. 

It  is  not  known  whether  or  how  the  body 
Will  adjust  to  these  changes  from  weightless- 
ness to  a  "g"  environment,  or  what  proce- 
dures or  techniques  may  be  needed  to  over- 
come the  problem,  and  the  Skylab  project  is 
designed  *o  resolve  this  and  similar  ques- 
tions, Skylab  is  specifically  designed  to  test 
man's  ability  to  survive  and  work  in  space 
first  for  28  days  and  then  56  days.  Essentially. 
Skylab  ■nill  produce  sufficient  physiological 
data  to  determine  whether  extended  manned 
space  flight  is  feasible. 

The  BiosatelUte  III  mission  is  Instructive 
on  the  effects  of  weightlessness  on  the  car- 
diovascular system.  That  mission  resulted  In 
the  death  of  a  highly  Instrumented  primate 
after  eight  and  one-half  days  of  a  scheduled 
30-day  flight.  Medical  experts  associated  with 
BiosatelUte  III  believe  that  the  monkey  died 
K  a  result  of  weightlessness  and  the  Oauer 
Henry  reflex. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  NASA, 
of  course,  is  most  concerned  about  these 


important  medical  problems.  The  Sky 
Lab  project,  scheduled  to  begin  in  1972, 
will  be  an  earth  orbiting  manned  station 
designed  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
manned  operations  in  a  space  environ- 
ment over  extended  periods  of  time.  This 
project  will  utilize  modified  hardware 
already  developed  in  the  Apollo  program. 

The  Sky  Lab  will  be  placed  into  earth 
orbit  and  each  of  three  manned  missions 
will  rendezvous  and  dock  with  the  work- 
shop. The  first  of  these  missions  will  last 
for  28  days,  and  the  second  and  third 
will  each  last  for  56  days.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  House  Space  Commit- 
tee, these  missions  "are  a  prelude  to  the 
operation  of  a  space  station  and  space 
shuttle"  and  their  "greatest  importance 
will  be  to  demonstrate  during  long  dura- 
tion manned  fiights  the  interassociation 
of  man  and  his  experiments." 

These  Sky  Lab  missions  are  crucial  to 
the  future  of  long-duration  manned 
space  fiight.  For  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  a  series  of  medical  experts,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science 
and  Applications  found  that  "the  warn- 
ing flags  are  already  flying"  with  respect 
to  the  possible  deleterious  effects  on  men 
exposed  to  the  hazards  of  long  duration 
flight.  The  subcommittee's  report  came 
to  the  following  conclusion: 

The  ability  to  predict  man's  enduring  toler- 
ance to  the  environment  of  space,  particularly 
prolonged  weightlessness,  is  limited.  The  con- 
sensus is  that  current  knowledge  based  on 
flights  up  to  14  days  is  adequate  to  proceed 
with  planning  the  proposed  28-day  Sky  Lab 
mission.  But  it  is  illogical  to  conclude  from 
the  results  of  successful  short  flights  that 
long  duration  flights  can  be  scheduled  with- 
out risk  of  unacceptable  consequences.  Ac- 
cordingly, present  knowledge  is  considered 
inadequate  to  safely  proceed  with  the  pro- 
posed 56-day  flight,  or  longer  flights  to  the 
planets,  without  adequate  testing  and  sat- 
isfactory monitoring  of  astronauts  on  the  28- 
day  flights.  In  carefully  planned  scientific  ex- 
periments beyond  any  yet  undertaken  in 
manned  flight. 

In  short,  until  this  Sky  Lab  experiment 
is  completed  in  1973,  we  wiU  not  know 
whether  or  not  man  will  be  able  to  use 
the  shuttle/station.  If  the  Sky  Lab  mis- 
sions demonstrate  that  man  cannot  op- 
erate effectively  in  space  for  long  periods 
of  time,  then  the  enormous  funds  allo- 
cated for  the  space  shuttle 'station  will 
have  been  wasted — regardless  of  whether 
the  expenditure  is  labeled  as  a  "study" 
or  as  development. 

And  even  if  it  is  demonstrated  that 
man  can  survive  in  such  an  environment, 
the  station  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
tailored  to  solve  various  biomedical  prob- 
lems. It  is  therefore  senseless  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  design  and  defini- 
tion before  we  know  the  answers  to  these 
problems. 

As  one  Congressman  noted,  it  is 
strange,  indeed,  to  begin  funding  for  a 
giant  space  station  before  we  have  even 
flown  the  small  one  which  is  supposed  to 
test  the  concept  of  space  station  flight. 

In  addition  to  the  unknowns  about 
man's  adaptability  to  long-duration 
space  flight,  extremely  complex  technical 
problems  are  posed  by  the  shuttle  and 
station.  NASA  acknowledges  that  design 
and  development  of  the  shuttle  repre- 
sents a  new  and  formidable  technical 
challenge,  which  will  require  maximum 


innovation  on  the  part  of  the  aerospace 
industry.  Congressman  Karth  pointed 
out  that  before  the  space  shuttle  can 
become  a  reality,  many  dilScult  techno- 
logical advances  must  occur  in  such  areas 
as  configuration  and  aerodynamics,  heat 
protection,  guidance  and  control,  and 
propulsion.  As  a  result  of  these  technical 
complexities,  a  recent  i.ssue  of  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  notes  that : 
There  has  developed  within  NASA  a  schism 
in  approach  to  design-ir.  size,  conflguration 
and  operational  requirements, 

NASA  originally  planned  to  complete 
design  and  definition  of  the  shuttle  in 
11  months.  But  according  to  recent  news 
stories,  this  phase  of  the  shuttle  has 
been  extended  by  another  6  months  or 
perhaps  longer  in  order  to  solve  any 
persistent  problems. 

If  it  is  true,  as  NASA  claims,  that  the 
space  shuttle  station  is  not  a  crash 
project,  then  the  results  of  the  Sky  Lab 
experiments  should  be  considered  and 
these  techmcal  problems  should  be  re- 
solved before  moving  to  design  and 
definition. 

Even  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  man 
can  adapt  to  extended  space  flight  and 
that  these  technical  problems  can  be 
overcome,  serious  doubt  remains  about 
the  wisdom  of  funding  a  space  shuttle 
station.  For  this  project  will  insure  the 
continued  dominance  of  manned  flights 
over  unmanned  fiights — despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  persons,  both  de- 
fenders and  critics  of  the  space  program, 
who  argue  that  this  program  must 
achieve  a  better  balance  between  man- 
ned and  unmanned  flights. 

For  example,  in  remarks  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  eminent  space  scientist.  Dr. 
James  A.  Van  Allen,  stated. 

If.  on  a  purely  pragmatic  basis,  one  or 
more  men  in  the  spacecraft  is  the  cost  effec- 
tive technique  for  conducting  any  one  of 
these  missions,  let  It  be  done  in  that  mode. 

But  if,  as  I  anticipate,  this  is  not  the  case, 
let  us  not  grieve  nor  devote  ourselves  to 
the  invention  of  specious  and  inane  reasons 
to  the  contrary.  Rather  let  us  get  on  with 
our  .  .  ,  objectives  in  the  most  sensible  and 
rational  framework  that  we  can  devise, 

Brian  O'Leary,  a  former  scientist, 
astronaut,  and  now  an  astronomy  pro- 
fessor at  Cornell,  recently  wrote  that — 

We  should  encourage  science  looking  for  a 
mission  rather  than  a  mission  looking  for 
science;  we  should  ask  how  we  can  best  per- 
form a  mission  manned  or  unmanned,  not 
what  we  can  do  with  the  man. 

In  these  times  of  conflicting,  uncertain 
goals  both  inside  and  outside  NASA.  I  think 
the  unmanned  planetary  program  provides 
a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done.  The 
Mariner  6  and  7  fiyby  missions  gave  us  re- 
markable pictures  and  valuable  sclentlflc 
Information,  yet  each  cost  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  price  of  sending  two  test 
pilots  to  the  moon. 

And  Max  Born,  a  distinguished 
physicist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  has 
commented  that  the  manned  space  pro- 
gram was  a  "triiunph  of  intellect  but  a 
failure  of  reason. "  To  him.  the  manned 
missions  are  senseless,  because  their  cost 
so  far  outweighs  their  sclentlflc  value  and 
the  money  is  so  badly  needed  elsewhere. 

NASA  has,  in  effect,  ignored  this  type 
of  criticism  and  Is  making  no  effort  to 
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redress  the  present  imbalance  between 
manned  and  unmanned  flights.  While 
NASA's  projected  budgets  go  from  $4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  $6.8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1979.  the  urmianned  effort 
will  remain  at  a  constant  level.  NASA 
would  like  to  see  us  spend  $6.8  billion 
starting  in  1979.  I  wonder  how  much 
they  have  programed  for  1984.  In  fiscal 
year  1979,  it  is  estimated  that  68  percent 
of  NASA's  total  budget  will  be  spent  on 
manned  flight  missions — including  the 
space  shuttle  station  and  the  planning 
for  a  manned  Mars  landing. 

Because  of  NASA's  preoccupation  with 
manned  flights  to  the  detriment  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  an  impressive  group 
of  scientists  have  already  resigned  from 
the  space  program.  This  list  includes  the 
chief  scientist,  the  director  of  the  Lunar 
Receiving  Laboratory,  the  principal  in- 
vestigator of  Apollo  lunar  surface  geol- 
ogy, the  curator  of  the  lunar  samples, 
and  two  scientist-astronauts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  read 
from  letters  I  have  just  received  from 
nationally  recognized  space  scientists 
criticizing  the  manned  flight  programs. 

From  this  whole  pattern  comes  a  clear 
and  unavoidably  clear  conclusion  that  in 
the  space  program,  the  scientists  them- 
selves have  lost  the  battle. 

This  is  now  no  longer  a  scientific  space 
program.  It  is  a  program  by  and  for  the 
space  agency  and  the  space  industries 
which  produce  manned  flight  equipment. 

I  hate  to  make  that  charge,  but  I  think 
the  evidence  from  the  resignations  and 
the  projected  budget  of  NASA  can  lead 
to  no  other  conclusion. 

I  think  that  if  we  continue  on  the 
course  recommended  by  the  Space 
Agency.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
excusably wasteful  programs  ever  con- 
ducted in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  proceed  further,  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  are  confronted  with  so  many 
overwhelming  domestic  problems. 

I  go  through  my  State — north  and 
south  and  east  and  west — and  I  hear  the 
same  problems  mentioned  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  do. 

They  mention  the  problems  of  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  housing,  decent 
farm  prices,  and  the  exploding  cities  all 
around  the  Nation. 

Not  once  has  a  constituent  come  up  to 
me  and  said.  "We  need  a  space  shuttle 
station." 

No  one  has  said  that  except  the  man- 
ufacturers and  the  space  agency.  They 
are  looking  for  something  to  do  now  that 
the  manned  lunar  project  is  coming  to 
an  end. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  a  better  need 
for  this  money — an  expenditure  of  $14 
billion  by  NASA's  own  estimates — and  It 
certainly  will  exceed  that  by  several  per- 
centage points  if  our  space  experiences 
have  taught  us  anything  at  all. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  then.  I  believe 
that  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
funds  for  design  and  definition  of  the 
space  shuttle/station — pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Sky  Lab  missions,  the  so- 
lution of  technical  problems,  and  a  com- 
plete examination  of  the  proper  balance 
between  manned  and  unmanned  flights 
in  the  space  program  of  the  future.  If 


we  fail  to  do  so,  we  will  have  missed  a 
unique  opportunity  to  reassess  our  entire 
space  program. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  de- 
cision to  delete  funds  for  design  and 
definition  of  the  space  shuttle  station 
will  not  kill  the  project.  NASA  officials 
have  testified  that  approximately  $80 
million  will  be  spent  during  fiscal  year 
1971  in  direct  support  of  this  project  by 
NASA's  Office  of  Advance  Research  and 
Technology.  This  research  is  aimed  at 
solving  the  difficult  technical  problems 
presented  by  the  space  shuttle  station. 

Before  undertaking  the  design  and 
development  of  this  project,  we  should 
first  determine  whether  OART  can  re- 
solve some  of  these  technical  difficulties. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
deferring  this  project  will  not  put  an  end 
to  space  exploration.  The  United  States 
can  have  a  meaningful  and  worthwhile 
space  program  in  the  next  decade  based 
upon  existing  technology  and  equip- 
ment. 

But  since  the  space  shuttle  station  in- 
volves the  development  of  new  technol- 
ogy and  new  equipment,  it  requires 
careful  scrutiny.  It  is  proposed  as  our 
next  major  effort  in  manned  space 
flight — and  it  comes  at  a  time  of  growing 
doubt  in  the  scientific  community  about 
the  value  of  future  manned  space  flights, 
and  at  a  time  of  even  greater  doubt 
about  a  manned  flight  to  Mars. 

Yet,  there  has  been  virtually  no  na- 
tional debate  as  to  whether  our  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  such  a  program. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  American 
people  understand  the  full  implications 
of  this  space  shuttle  station,  they  will 
decide  that  it  is  not  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  proceed  with  the  program  at 
this  time. 

For,  in  the  end,  it  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  priorities.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  report  of  the  House  Space 
Committee,  in  describing  the  space  sta- 
tion, stated  that  its  "living  quarters  will 
be  attractive  and  comfortable."  At  a  time 
when  millions  of  Americans  are  living 
in  substandard  and  rat-infested  dwell- 
ings which  are  not  "attractive  and  com- 
fortable." it  seems  senseless  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  erecting  decent  housing 
hundreds  of  miles  from  earth. 

I  referred  earlier  to  lettters  which 
I  had  received  from  some  of  the  top 
scientists  in  the  field.  I  received  one  from 
Dr.  Van  Allen,  who  is  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  after  whom  the  Van  Allen  Belt 
has  been  named.  He  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  prestigious  scientists.  He  is 
consultant  to  the  Space  Sciences  Board 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  a 
consultant  to  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Board,  discoverer  of  the  Van 
Allen  Radiation  Belt  in  space,  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy  of  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

In  his  letter  he  says : 

On  these  grounds  I  hold  that  large-scale 
engineering  studies  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  space  shuttle  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well-grounded  in  purpose  or  signifi- 
cance to  justify  a  substantial  commitment 
of  national  resources  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  from  Dr.  Van 
Allen  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  University  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  June  29, 1970. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waskington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing  to 
give  you  my  views  on  the  proposed  space 
!tiiuttle  program  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  as  outlined  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  20  and  27  February  1970. 

During  over  24  years  of  professional  ex- 
perience in  space  research,  I  have  come  to 
the  considered  view  that  automated,  com- 
mandable  space  equipment  provides  a  much 
more  economical  method  than  do  manned 
systems  for  the  conduct  of  both  utilitarian 
and  scientific  missions.  Nothing  within  the 
Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Apollo  programs  has 
changed  my  mind.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
reinforced  my  stand  in  a  massive  way. 

The  current  and  proposed  space  shuttle 
studies  are  being  conducted  on  a  competent 
engineering  basis  and  may  very  well  dem- 
onstrate the  technical  feasibility  of  devel- 
oping such  a  system  for  $6,000,000,000  or 
thereabouts. 

The  real  questions  are,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  a)  Do  manned  systems  possess  any  unique, 
useful  capabilities  in  space  that  an  un- 
manned system  can  not  be  built  to  possess? 

( b )  Are  manned  systems  at  present  or  in 
the  foreseeable  future  economically  compet- 
itive for  any  specific  purposes  with  automat- 
ed, commandable  systems? 

(c)  Can  men  operate  alertly,  intelligently, 
and  healthfully  for  long  periods  of  space 
flifjht? 

I  believe  that  the  answers  to  Questions 
(a)  and  (b)  are  almost  certainly  ■No".  The 
answer  to  Question  (c)   Is  stlU  unclear. 

On  these  grounds  I  hold  that  large  scale 
engineering  studies  looking  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  space  shuttle  are  not  sufficiently 
well  grounded  In  purpose  or  slgnficance  to 
Justify  a  substantial  commitment  of  national 
resources  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Van  Allen, 
Head  of  Department. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Mimiesota 
on  an  excellent  speech. 

The  Senator  said  that  in  going  around 
his  State,  Minnesotans  were  saying  that 
they  need  better  farm  programs,  better 
housing  programs,  and  better  education 
programs.  I  find  the  same  thing  In  my 
State. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  no  one 
in  his  State  had  told  him  that  our  coun- 
try needs  a  space  shuttle  or  space  sta- 
tion. 

I  suppose  that  one  can  say  that  only 
the  scientists  can  appreciate  the  scien- 
tific value  of  this  work.  Yet  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  documented  the  fact 
that  scientists  themselves  are  opposed 
to  the  expenditure  of  this  money. 

I  think  that  this  is  certainly  not  the 
way  to  spend  our  money  in  space.  We 
ought  to  spend  it  in  unmanned  explora- 
tion rather  than  in  manned  explora- 
tion—manned exploration  is  more 
glamorous  but  does  not  have  the  same 
payoff. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  W.  Ross  Adey, 
director  of  the  space  biology  laboratory 
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at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

He  was  the  principal  investigator  for 
NASA  for  the  Biosatellite  III  program. 

That  is  the  mission  that  was  aborted 
when  the  monkey  died  after  8 '  2  days  of 
flight. 

Dr.  Adey  concludes  in  his  very  strong 
letter  that  the  space  program  has  be- 
come overwhelmed  by  the  manned  space 
lobby  and  by  the  so-called  engineering 
efforts  of  this  kind,  and  that  scientists 
and  scientific  efforts  have  been  largely 
diminished. 

He  concludes  in  this  way: 

Therefore,  it  is  submitted  that  the  pro- 
gram for  a  Space  Shuttle  might  well  remain 
in  the  phase  of  fundamental  research  and 
feasibility  studies,  pending  the  outcome  of 
medical  investigations  in  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  avoiding  commit- 
ment to  heavy  expenditure  in  this  area  would 
atford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  redress 
the  traditional  Imbalance  between  manned 
spaceflight  programs  and  other  more  modest 
but  highly  important  developments  These 
Include  fundamental  space  biology  related 
to  medical  problems  of  man  in  space,  and 
studies  in  the  physical  sciences  in  planetary 
programs,  as  well  as  in  areas  of  the  NASA 
Space  Applications  program. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  read  the  entire  letter.  However,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  and  ex- 
perienced scientists  this  Nation  has,  and 
he  is  writing  and  asking  us  to  strike  this 
program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  finds  himself  in 
a  rather  awkward  position,  not  only  with 
reference  to  managing  the  bill,  but  also 
with  regard  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment and  several  other  amendments  that 
will  be  proposed  during  the  progress  of 
debate.  Other  members  of  our  commit- 
tee will  rise  to  take  the  opposite  view. 

If  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  comes  to  a  vote 
I  propose  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I 
so  notified  the  Senator  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

When  the  matter  came  up  in  commit- 
tee it  was  sotmdly  defeated.  As  a  m.atter 
of  fact,  on  the  authorization  it  was 
beaten  by  a  vote  of  56  to  29,  I  think. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  renewing 
his  request  for  the  elimination  of  this 
program.  As  I  have  said  to  Dr.  Paine  and 
to  many  of  my  colleagues,  that  this  is 
not  only  the  age  of  Aquarius,  but  it  is 
also  the  age  of  priorities. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  scientific 
feasibility  here,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  think  our  scientific  community  is 
able  to  accomplish  anything  that  is  pos- 
sible. We  proved  it  when  we  went  to  the 
moon. 

President  John  Kennedy  came  before 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  and  said  that 
we  would  go  to  the  moon  in  10  years. 
TTiere  was  not  a  Congressman  there  who 
did  not  throw  his  hat  in  the  air.  Well,  we 
did  go  to  the  moon  and  came  back.  We 
picked  up  a  few  rocks,  and  we  went  again 
and  picked  up  a  few  more  rocks.  Now, 
we  know  the  world  and  these  rocks  are 
1  billion  years  old;  maybe  we  will  find 
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that  they  are  5  billion  years  old.  How  far 
that  will  go  in  feeding  the  hungrj-,  hous- 
ing the  unsheltered,  and  cleaning  the 
pollution  on  man's  earth  is  hard  to  de- 
termine. 

I  am  not  against  the  space  program  but 
I  do  think  the  space  program  should  be 
placed  in  its  proper  perspective.  So  here 
we  are.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
urban  renewal;  and  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  legislation  for  sewage  disposal 
in  some  of  our  rural  areas?  We  have  all 
these  other  priorities.  I  think  we  need 
to  orient  the  space  program  according  to 
our  needs. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  our  colleagues  who 
are  for  the  space  program  get  the  idea 
that  every  time  we  want  to  cut  out  a 
nickel  from  the  budget  request  on  NASA 
it  is  doing  the  entire  scientific  commu- 
nity and  the  space  program  a  disservice. 
That  is  not  intended  by  anyone. 

This  bill  provides  for  $3 '3  billion, 
which  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  true  the 
amount  Is  one-half  of  what  it  was  5  or 
6  years  ago.  Well.  5  or  6  years  ago  we 
had  not  gone  to  the  moon  and  the  whole 
program  was  geared  to  going  to  the  moon. 
No  one  found  fault  with  that,  but  now 
we  have  been  to  the  moon  twice. 

I  said  before  the  committee.  "Thank 
God,  we  were  able  to  bring  those  men  back 
on  Apollo  13  when  things  went  wrong." 
But  I  am  afraid,  judging  from  the  inves- 
tigation made  on  that  abortive  moon 
shot,  that  we  must  analyze  what  we  have 
been  doing.  I  think  we  are  going  a  little 
too  fast  and  biting  off  more  than  we  can 
chew.  I  think  we  should  more  or  less  de- 
escalate  our  outer  space  activity  and  es- 
calate a  little  more  on  space  activity,  be- 
cause not  only  is  space  closer  to  man  and 
his  problems  on  earth,  but  we  also  have 
communications,  aerospace,  and  all  these 
other  matters  that  are  closer  to  us  and 
have  a  greater  impact  on  man's  happi- 
ness, his  welfare,  and  his  well-being. 

The  House  cut  the  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Space  Council  by  $160,000  but  we 
restored  it  in  committee.  The  Space 
Council  which  is  now  headed  by  Astro- 
naut Anders,  who  pledged  to  me  that  he 
is  going  to  be  absolutely  independent 
and  that  he  is  going  to  take  a  good  look 
at  this  matter  of  priorities  in  space.  We 
expect  some  ver>'  good  recommendations 
from  him. 

All  I  have  to  say.  and  I  think  the  most 
dramatic  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  is  that  it  is  not  so  much 
that  this  is  not  feasible,  but  can  this  not 
wait  a  little  longer?  Could  we  not  use  this 
money  to  build  homes  for  those  who  need 
them,  to  clear  the  air  where  it  is  needed, 
to  clean  up  our  waters,  which  need  it  so 
much,  and  all  the  other  things  to  help 
men  here  on  earth? 

I  am  afraid  if  NASA  keeps  going  at  the 
rate  it  is  going  it  is  going  to  hurt  itself. 
On  Apollo  13  NASA  could  hardly  get  any- 
one interested  in  what  weis  going  on.  It 
was  only  when  the  astronauts  became  in- 
volved in  that  near  tragedy  and  had  to  be 
brought  back  to  earth  that  America  be- 
came conscious  of  what  was  going  on  and 
we  fixed  our  eyes  on  television  screens  all 
over  again.  But  I  remember  people  were 
becoming  more  or  less  disenchanted.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  when  one  walks  down  the  street  in 


Providence,  R.I.,  and  talks  to  the  people, 
they  are  not  against  the  space  program, 
but  they  do  want  to  know  why.  At  the 
pace  we  are  going,  even  though  it  is  less 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  the  fact  remains 
it  is  over  $3  billion. 

While  we  do  not  want  to  injure  the 
program,  at  the  same  time  we  should 
keep  our  priorities  in  proper  focus,  and 
I  think  this  is  one  program  that  can  wait. 
This  is  what  I  asked  Mr.  Paine  when  he 
came  before  our  committee.  I  asked  if 
this  is  a  dream  in  the  scientist's  eye  or 
does  there  appear  to  be  something  desir- 
able in  this.  He  gave  me  a  long  answer 
and  said  that  if  we  do  what  we  have  to 
do,  and  do  that  design  and  that  design,  it 
might  be  feasible. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  at  one 
time  we  had  the  ANP  program  to  build  a 
nuclear  engine  for  an  airplane.  After  we 
had  spent  miUions  of  dollars  we  asked, 
"Who  can  stay  up  that  long?"  You  could 
not  keep  a  man  up  that  long  so  we  dis- 
carded the  program.  Then,  we  had  the 
C-5A  program.  Senators  remember  the 
argument  on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate. 

I  hope  in  this  case  we  do  not  spend 
$110  million  and  decide  next  year  to  cut 
it  out  anyway.  That  has  been  the  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made:  If  we  find  it  is 
not  feasible  we  can  cut  it  back.  If  that 
is  an  argument  to  save  money.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  when  the  word  "sci- 
ence" is  used,  the  most  recognized  inde- 
pendent scientists  in  this  country  all  say 
we  do  not  know  if  it  is  going  to  work 
or  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  5-ield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  reminded  of 
what  happened  in  connection  with  the 
ABM.  When  Mr.  Foster  was  pressed  as 
to  whether  any  scientists  outside  the 
Pentagon  approved  that  plan  he  named 
some.  Those  two  men.  Dr.  Keller  and 
Dr.  Weinberger,  came  to  our  committee 
and  they  said  Mr.  Foster  was  completely 
mistaken  and  they  did  not  believe  it 
would  do  what  the  Pentagon  expected. 
In  other  words,  there  was  a  direct  con- 
tradiction in  that  testimony. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  suspect  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  people  who 
want  to  build  the  ABM  and  those  who 
want  to  build  the  space  shuttle  station. 
They  are  pressing  hard  for  these 
programs. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
to  impose  priorities  on  what  is  most 
important. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  completely 
with  what  the  Senator  said  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
it  extremely  well.  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port them. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  read  from  this  additional 
letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Gold,  who  Is 
director  of  the  Center  for  Radio- 
physics  and  Space  Research  for  Cornell 
University. 

He  Is  not  merely  a  scientist:   he  Is 
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Chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Space  Science 
Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  consultant  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  a  member  of  the  NASA 
Lunar  and  Planetary  Missions  Board.  He 
writes  a  very  strong  letter  opposed  to 
the  expenditure  of  $100  million  on  this 
space  shuttle  program.  He  says  this, 
among  other  things : 

Manned  earth  orbital  flight  Is  or  very 
doubtful  value  for  either  science  or  applica- 
tions. The  prestige  value,  once  no  doubt  very 
great.  Is  by  now  very  low  also  and  will  not 
be  heightened  very  much  by  merely  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  men  or  the  size  of  the 
ship. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  the  success  of  the  first  Apollo  land- 
ing had  been  achieved  and  when  the  end  of 
the  program  was  In  sight,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Justification  for  a  large  manned 
operation  should  have  been  reviewed.  The 
inertia  of  a  large  organization  Is  a  poor 
reason  for  the  continuation  of  a  program. 
I  am  sure  this  view  Is  shared  by  most  of 
the  scientiac  community  and  even  by  many 
people  within  NASA.  The  argument  only  has 
been — 

I  would  like  to  imderscore  this — 
The  argument  only  has  been  that  the 
availability  of  funds  Is  so  dependent  on  the 
popular  appeal  of  manned  flight  that  the 
alternatives  were  to  do  a  Job  that  is  worth 
doing  by  uneconomical  means  or  not  at  all. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  top  space 
scientist  saying  that  relying  on  the 
manned  flight  program  is  the  only  way 
money  can  be  wrenched  out  of  Congress, 
even  though  manned  flights  are  uneco- 
nomical. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
supporting  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  with  which  I  agree. 
I  point  out  that  he  asked,  "Why  can't 
this  wait?" 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  space 
program,  and  particularly  this  program, 
might  be  better  served  if  we  did  wait  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  flight, 
the  Soyuz  flight,  as  well  as  the  other 
flights  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  re- 
ferred to,  indicate  it  is  very  possible,  and 
perhaps  even  likely,  that  if  man  goes  into 
space  for  any  substantial  length  of  time, 
it  might  have  very  serious  adverse  phys- 
iological effects  on  him.  The  findings 
indicate  that  the  men  in  flight  had  some 
cardiovascular  problems  and  weight  loss. 
This  is  certainly  a  problem  to  be  looked 
into  to  ascertain  the  results  on  man  if 
he  should*  stay  up  long  enough  to  make 
this  space  shuttle  program  worthwhile. 
We  have  a  Skylab  experimentation  pro- 
gram that  could  give  us  answers  before 
we  go  ahead  with  this  expensive  space 
shuttle  project. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  are  in  a  difficult 
position  in  that  NASA  is  seeking  a  space 
lab  experimentation  for  the  year  1972- 
73  to  determine  biomedical  facts  neces- 
sary for  long  duration  space  flights — to 
determine  if  such  flight  is  indeed  pos- 
sible. And  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
request  for  $110  million  to  design  a  space 
vehicle  before  we  know  whether  such 
flight  is  possible.  That  is  set  forth  in  a 


letter  from  Mr.  Adey,  who  is  in  ciiarge  of 
UCLA's  space  biology  lab.  We  are  asked 
to  provide  $110  million,  which  we  should 
not  do  until  we  know  the  results  of  the 
Skylab  experiment.  Hov,-  can  we  pro- 
vide $110  million  for  a  given  design  when 
we  do  not  know  if  it  is  possible  to  do  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  may  be  $110  mil- 
lion this  year,  and  $220  million  next  year, 
and  then  we  may  have  to  stop  the  pro- 
gram because  we  find  that  man  cannot 
live  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Senators  have  urged 
us  to  support  tins  program  with  the 
argument  that  it  has  international 
benefit,  that  it  is  not  a  program  which 
has  any  peculiar  benefit  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  we  ought  to  get 
international  pariicipation.  We  had  been 
told  over  and  over  again,  when  we  tried  to 
get  that  cooperation  on  the  moon  shots, 
but  that  we  had  gone  so  far  along  on 
the  program,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  three  astronauts  were  involved, 
it  was  not  practical  to  get  European 
countries  to  participate  and  to  pay  for 
the  program.  Now.  I  am  told,  there  is 
great  interest  in  this  program  on  the 
part  of  western  European  countries,  but 
if  we  go  ahead  and  make  thLs  investment 
in  the  program,  once  again  we  will  be 
told.  "We  have  put  up  all  the  money 
and  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  come  in."  So 
here  is  another  reason  why  it  would  be 
wise  to  postpone  a  program  of  this  kind, 
costing  $110  million,  until  we  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  can  get  interna- 
tional participation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No  doubt  it  will  be  re- 
called that  at  the  time  we  debated  the 
issue  during  consideration  of  the  authori- 
zation bill,  mention  was  made  that  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  program  for  the 
Russians  to  participate  in.  The  question 
was  asked,  "Has  anybody  asked  the 
Russians  if  they  want  to  cooper- 
ate?" No  one  had  asked  the  Rus- 
sians. It  would  be  unrealistic  to 
think,  after  we  have  spent  $30  million  on 
the  program  and  the  Russians  had  not 
participated  with  us,  that  suddenly,  we 
might  want  to  ask  the  Russians  to  co- 
operate. That  is  just  dreaming. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recall  there  was 
argimient  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  the  main  benefit  of  this  pro- 
gram would  be  mihtary.  I  recall  arguing 
that,  from  my  standpoint,  the  military 
argument  might  be  a  telling  and  persua- 
sive one  if  we  could  get  a  convincing 
documentation  to  that  effect.  But  the 
fact  is  that  if  this  program  were  pri- 
marily of  military  benefit,  then  it  ought 
to  come  in  the  defense  appropriations; 
second,  the  military  has  rejected  a  simi- 
lar program,  the  manned  orbiting  lab.  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  be  included  even  in  a  $70 
billion  budget. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  some  testi- 
mony, in  the  voliuninous  hearings,  indi- 
cating that  this  space  shuttle  station 
might  be  of  military  value,  but  the  argu- 
ment was  generalized  and  not  specific. 
There  was  no  indication  that  I  could  get 
of  what  the  particular  benefits  would  be 
to  tis  either  from  eui  intelligence  or  any 
other  standpoint  in  the  military  area. 
Military  value  may  be  a  persuasive  argu- 


ment, but  this  Senator  cannot  buy  it 
until  I  know  just  how,  when,  where  this 
military  value  is.  I  hope  we  have  not 
reached  the  point  where  a  Senator  simply 
says  military  and  receives  $110  million 
for  a  project.  And  that  is  the  case  here. 

On  the  question  of  military  intelli- 
gence this  may  make  the  investment 
worthwhile.  But  we  are  not  getting  such 
a  justification  now.  If  it  is  of  military 
value,  we  should  ask  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  pay  for  it,  and  why  should  not 
the  military  be  running  it?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  just  a  generalized  and  vague 
potential  for  the  military  not  sufficient 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  invest  its 
own  funds  in,  then  it  seems  to  me  v.e  are 
right  in  rejecting  the  argument  that  it  is 
of  military  value. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  to  the  argiunent 
about  international  cooperation,  we 
ought  to  know  that  there  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  other  nations  to  cooperate  and 
participate  in  the  cost  of  this  program. 
It  seems  to  me  when  $14  billion  is  being 
requested,  we  ought  to  have  something 
more  substantial  than  vague  comments. 
The  same  applies  with  reference  to  the 
defense  dimensions  of  the  problem..  That 
seems  to  be  without  basis. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pointed 
out,  the  Defense  Department  effort  in 
this  field,  which  was  the  manned  orbit- 
ing lab,  was  eliminated  by  the  Depart- 
ment itself  as  one  of  the  most  useless 
expenditures  in  its  total  budget.  It  cut 
out  the  manned  orbiting  lab. 

In  addition,  NASA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  often  cooperated 
on  space  programs  which  had  both  civil- 
ian and  defense  factors  involved.  In  this 
case,  the  Defense  Department  is  not  put- 
ting up  one  penny  for  the  development 
or  design  of  a  space  shuttle  program.  If 
the  Defense  Department  thought  it  was 
important  in  the  military  sense,  surely, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  it  would  be 
very  much  interested. 

This  shows  in  perhaps  a  more  eloquent 
way  what  the  Defense  Department  really 
thinks  about  the  military  implications  of 
the  space  shuttle  station  program.  Also. 
I  am  told  that  the  Defense  Department 
made  the  decision  that  they  could  learn 
more  from  instrumented  surveillance  and 
other  kinds  of  space  vehicles  than  from 
these  kinds  of  manned  laboratories  in 
space — once  again  showing  that  net  only 
in  the  pure  science  field,  but  in  the  de- 
fense field  as  well,  the  advantages  are 
to  be  found  in  unmanned  instrumental 
flight,  rather  than  in  these  doubtful,  un- 
economical, and  dangerous  long-duration 
manned  flights. 

I  quote  from  the  letter  of  Professor 
Gold,  of  Cornell.  He  said: 

The  biomedical  problems  of  prolonged 
space  flight  are  almost  certainly  severe  The 
fact  that  short  duration  flights  have  not  in- 
capacitated men  seriously  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  very  long  duration  flights  will 
be  safe.  The  indications  are  Indeed  that  ma- 
jor problems  do  arise,  and  medical  science 
cannot  at  the  present  time  foresee  their  so- 
lution. Prom  this  point  of  view  also  It  would 
be  foolish  to  commit  large  sums  to  the  de- 
velopment of  space  technology  for  long  dura- 
tion manned  flights,  which  It  may  then  not 
be  possible  to  undertake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
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this  point  the  letter  of  July  3,  1970.  from 
Prof  Thomas  Gold,  of  the  Center  for 
Badiophysics  and  Space  Research,  Cor 


3.  The  Apollo  program  was  devised  firstly 
as  a  great  demonstration  of  capability  and 
.secondly  for   the  e-xploratlon  of  the  moon. 

^ -  O.nce  this  decision  was  taken,  there  was  no 

nell  University,  and  the  letter  dated  June  p^j^^  ^^  competing  in  the  lunar  exploration 
20. 1970  from  Dr.  W.  Ross  Adey,  director,  ^j^h  remotely  controlled  instrumentation. 
Space  Biology  Laboratory,  University  of  There  win  be  good  reasons,  however,  in  con- 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  tlruing  the  exploration  of  the  moon  by  un- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  m.i;ined  devi^e^  .t  tht  end  oi  the  Apoiio 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     P^^j^^j'^^- ,_,  3^,^,,„  „,  ,^,  ^^st  Apollo  land- 


as  follows : 

Cornell  University,  Center  for 
Radiophysics        and        Space 

RESE.'^RCH, 

Ithaca.  N.Y.,July  3. 1970. 
Senator  W.'.lter  Mondale. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wmhtngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  Is  to  present 
bneSy  my  views  as  to  the  future  importance 
to  exploration,  science,  and  technological  de- 
relopment  of  manned  and  of  unjn,inned.  In- 
siruniented  space  flight. 

1.  The  exploration  and  science  of  the 
planets  is,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  wholly 
;n  the  hands  cl  the  unmanned  instrumented 
;p?.ce  program. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  space  flight  6y 
means  of  the  presently  known  technology  to 
the  planet  Mars  will  involve  a  round  trip  of 
more  than  1'2  years.  This  is  so  far  removed 
from  present  day  capabilities,  and  the  uncer- 
tainties of  prolonged  manned  space  flight  are 
so  great,  that  no  space  program  at  the  pres- 
ent time  should  be  based  on  such  a  prospect. 
The  suggestion  that  this  prospect  is  a  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  present  space  progr.iin 
has  been  made,  but  It  is.  In  my  view. 
irresponsible. 

Planets  other  than  Mars  have  circum- 
stances that  make  a  manned  visit  quite  Im 


ing  had  been  achieved  and  when  the  end 
of  the  program  was  in  sight,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  justification  for  a  large  manned 
operation  should  have  been  reviewed.  The 
inertia  of  a  large  organization  Is  a  poor  rea- 
son for  the  coiUiiuialion  of  a  program.  I 
am  sure  this  view  is  shared  by  most  of 
the  scientific  community  and  even  by  many 
people  within  NASA.  The  argument  only  has 
been  that  the  availability  of  funds  is  so  de- 
pendent on  the  popular  appeal  ol  manned 
flight  that  the  alternatives  were  to  do  a 
Job  that  is  worth  doing  by  uneconomical 
means  or  n^t  at  all.  That  of  course  is  a 
situation  which  the  Congrc^b  could  rectify. 

4.  Money  spent  on  manned  and  on  un- 
manned space  flight  has  totally  different 
consequences  for  general  technological  evo- 
lution and  the  economy.  A  large  fraction 
of  the  money  spent  on  manned  flight  goes 
into  devising  very  large  vehicles  and  the 
environment  required  by  man.  Compara- 
tively little  of  this  technology  Is  applicable 
in  other  fields. 

Sophisticated  instrumentation,  complex 
electronics,  computers  and  remote  control 
devices  appear  no\.-  to  be  the  major  line 
Ol  evolution  of  technology,  an  evolution  that 
promises  to  improve  greatly  all  of  industry. 
The  economic  value  of  these  advances  will 
be  Immense,  and  the  leadership  of  the  United 


practicable,  and  for  the  most  part  much  states  in  these  areas  Is  essential  If  the  coun- 
loager  travel  times  stlU  would  be  Involved,  try  Is  to  remain  the  major  economic  and 
.\iteroids   and    the    satellites    of    the    major     niilitary  power  in  the  world.  The  space  pro- 


submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
viewpoints  as  Important  In  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  in  the  space  program  In  the 
coming  decade.  I  write  as  a  concerned  bio- 
medical scientists  who  has  participated  in  the 
space  program  for  the  jxist  ten  years,  both 
as  an  ln\estigator  m  mar»ned  and  unmanned 
flights,  and  as  a  member  of  committees  and 
review  bodies  with  an  advisory  role  to  both 
government  and  NASA. 

Priorities  in  the  space  program  since  Its 
Inception  have  placed  ni.Oor  emphasis  on 
manned  programs,  with  p.irticular  emphatis 
on  the  englneertug  aspects  of  needed  hard- 
ware for  reliable  mission  accomplishment. 
Although  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
development  of  spacecraft  engineering  with 
reliability  assured  for  manned  flight^  the 
price  paid  has  been  very  high,  so  high  that 
It  appears  to  have  been  markedly  detrtmental 
to  a  balance  between  manned  and  un- 
manned space  developments.  Moreover,  em- 
ph.isis  within  the  manned  program  has  been 
on  man  as  a  test  pilot  in  evaluation  of  en- 
gineering goals,  rather  than  as  a  biological 
system  himself,  requiring  the  same  careful 
long-term  and  detailed  evaluation  If  the  goal 
of  long-term  space  flight  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Biomedical  Information  currently  available 
Is  not  adequate  In  critically  important  areas 
for  the  design  or  construction  of  space  sta- 
tions or  interplanetary  spacecraft  Specifical- 
ly, we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  artlfical  gravity  by  some  form 
of  rotation  of  pari  or  all  of  the  spacecraft. 
Biomedical  evidence  from  the  U.S.  manned 
program,  and  parucularly  from  the  recent 
U.S.  monkey  biosatellite  flights,  and  from  the 
Soviet  Soyuz-9  manned  flight,  all  indicate 
that  there"  are  significant  problenu  of  cardio- 
vascular instability,  body  weight  loss,  and  as- 
sociated disturbances  in  daily  body  rhythms 
and  certain  nervous  functions. 

Yet  to  build  spacecraft  with  a  full  artlfical 


ts  are,  it  is  true,  no  more  inhospitable     gram    has   significantly   contributed   In    the      gravity   as   on   earth,   provided   by   rotation. 


pane 

than  the  moon,   but  both  because  of  their  ["^gt  ten   years  to   this   technological  evolu- 

dlstance  and   the  .■^mailer   intrinsic   interest  tjon,  and  a  large  Instrumented  space  pro- 

•.hey  have  for  u.s.  the  prospect  for  a  manned  gram    would    be    a    decisive    factor    In    the 

visit  is  even  smaller  than  for  Mars.  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  complex  remotely  con-  in  the  field  of  economically  valuable  ap- 

iroUed  instrumentation  can  be  devised  and  Is  plications  no  case  has  been  made  for  manned 

Indeed  being  de.ised  to  perform  almost  all  flight.  Communication  satellites  and.  before 


the  actions  m  a  remote  location  that  a  man 
could  perform  working  under  the  constraints 
of  space  or  Martian  environment.  One  fore- 
sees a  very  successful  period  of  instrumented 
discoveries  in  space,  perhaps  in  the  long  run 
of  gren  value  to  mankind. 

2.  Manned  earth  orbital  flight  is  of  very 
doubtful  value  for  either  science  or  applica- 
tions. The  prestige  value,  once  no  doubt  very 
great,  is  by  now  very  low  also  and  will  not  be 
heightened  very  much  by  merely  Increasing 
the  niunber  of  men  or  the  size  of  the  ship. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
real  uses  for  a  group  of  men  In  earth  orbital 
flight,  but  these  have  largely  failed.  Man  In 
a  spaceship  is  capable  only  of  a  rather  lim- 
ited and  well-defined  set  of  actions,  and  al- 
most in  all  cases  remote  control  mechanisms 
can  be  provided  whereby  all  the  informa- 
tion that  wotUd  be  available  to  him  is  equal- 
ly available  to  the  man  on  the  ground,  and 
whereby  the  actions  that  he  could  have 
taken  can  equally  be  Initiated  by  the  man 
on  the  ground.  The  man  on  the  ground  has. 
so  to  speak,  remote  eyes  and  hands  In  the 
space  vehicle. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  all  scientific  experi- 
ments proposed  for  earth  orbit  can  be  done 
both  more  cheaply  and  better  with  suitable 
instruments.  Repair  and  upxlatlng  of  expen- 
sive instruments  is  the  one  area  where  the 
methods  of  remote  control  would  have  to 
b«  advanced  the  most  before  \  they  would 
be  superior  to  the  presence  of  a^  man  in  the 
remote  location.  Economically  this  will  not 
make  a  ca.se  for  a  large  manned  space  flight 
Pfogram.  In  any  case,  the  remote  control  can 
be  improved  to  take  over  this  activity  also. 


very  long,  direct  broadcasting  and  TV  to  the 
individual  consumer  would  provide  a  very 
large  political  and  economic  stimulus  for 
Instrumented  space  technology.  Meteorologi- 
cal satellites  and  other  sensing  systems  from 
orbit  will  of  course  also  improve,  but  almost 
certamiy  without  any  need  for  the  presence 
of  a  man  In  orbit. 

5.  The  biomedical  problems  of  prolonged 


predicates  sysiemfi  of  very  large  dimensions 
for  acceptable  human  comfort.  Moreover, 
levels  of  gravity  much  less  than  1  G  may  be 
adequate  to  prevent  medical  detenorailon, 
and  it  Is  possible  that  drug  and  hormone 
therapy,  properly  developed,  may  greatly  as- 
sist on  long  missions. 

No  adequate  biomedical  basis  for  these 
engineering  systems  is  now  available,  eltlier 
la  the  NASA  or  In  the  biomedical  community. 
Therefore.  It  is  imperative  that  NASA  col- 
lect comprehensive  biomedical  data  its  an 
engineering  baseline  for  design  of  future 
spacecraft  for  prolonged  human  occupancy. 

It  is  here  that  there  are  grounds  f'r  con- 
cern.  NASA   has   a   long   history   of   making 


space  flight  are  almost  certainly  severe.  The  commitments   to   biomedical    Investigations, 

fact  that  short  duration  flights  have  not  in-  which  have  been  repeatedly  reduced  or  even 

capacitated  men  seriously  must  not  be  taken  shelved  In  favor  of  mission  goals  of  a  prl- 

to  mean  that  very  long  duration  flights  will  -Manly  cnsiii^ering  character.  The  proposed 

be  safe.  The  Indications  are  Indeed  that  major  medical  studies  in  the  Skylab  inissioi.s  were 

problems  do  arise,  and  medical  science  can-  initially   designed    to   overcome   many   defi- 

not  at  the  present  time  foresee  their  solu-  clencles  In  the  current  status  of  space  med- 

tlon.  Prom  this  point  of  view  also  it  would  jdne  and  physiology.  Every  effort  should  be 

be  foolish  to  commit  large  sums  to  the  de-  made  to  safeguard  the  prime  limpcrtance  of 

velopment  of  space  technology  for  long  dura-  ^.jg  biomedical  aspects  of  these  missions. 


tion  manned  flights,  which  it  may  then  not 
be  possible  to  undertake. 

I  hope  these  remarks  are  helpful  to  you, 
and  I  would  of  course  be  happy  to  give  you 


In  this  context,  development  of  a  Space 
Shuttle  should  be  reviewed  in  terms  of  Its 
pcteritia!  contribution  to  acquisition  of 
needed   biomedical    Information.   Its   use   as 


and  your  colleagues  In  Congress  more   de-      ^n  adjunct  to  physical  and  life  science  In- 

■"  vestigatlons    should    be    evaluated    against 

likely  progress  of  biomedical  research  In  the 
Skylab  program  In  the  absence  of  such  a  ve- 
hicle. Medical  and  psychological  studies 
planned  for  Skylab  will  provide  much  needed 
Information  relevant  to  design  of  spacecraft 
for  prolonged  human  occupancy.  They  are 
expected  to  settle  many  basic  Issues  con- 
cerning needs  for  artlflclal  gravity. 

Therefore.  It   Is  submitted  that   the  pro- 
gram for  a  Space  Shuttle  might  well  remain 

in  the  phase  of  fundamental  research   and 

dear' SENATOR  Mondale:  With  Senate  ac-     feasibility  studies,  pending  the  outcome  of 
tlon  now  pending  on  the  Space  Shuttle.  I     medical    investigations    in    the    Skylab    pro- 


tails  and  substantiation  for  them  If  this  were 
desired. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Gold, 

Director. 

UNn'ERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

Los  Angles, 
June  29,  1970. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 
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gram.  At  the  same  time,  avoidin?  commit- 
ment to  heavy  expenditure  In  this  area  would 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  redress 
the  traditional  imbalance  between  manned 
.spaceflight  programs  and  other  more  modest 
but  highly  Important  developments.  These 
include  fundamental  space  biology  related  to 
medical  problems  of  man  in  space,  and  studies 
in  the  physical  sciences  and  planetary  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  in  areas  of  the  NASA  Space 
Application  program 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Ross  Adey,  M.D 
Director.  Space  Biology  Laboratory. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  if  there 
was  ever  SI 00  million  that  could  be  cut 
painlessly  from  a  $200  billion  budget, 
this  is  It.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  without 
redeeming  features.  It  would  call  for  the 
design,  at  a  cost  of  $110  million,  of  a 
project  about  which  the  top  scientists  in 
this  country  are  doubtful.  The  $110  mil- 
lion is  for  the  beginning  of  a  program 
which  will  cost  at  least  $14  billion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  resources  should 
be  spent  in  meeting  our  real  human 
needs — not  in  this  highly  wasteful  and 
doubtful  space  effort. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
arguing  again  the  question  that  was 
brought  up  by  my  able  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  authorization  bill.  This 
question  was  debated  at  great  length  at 
that' time,  and  the  Senator's  position  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  29. 

I  understand  that  the  present  amend- 
ment, while,  of  course,  in  different  word.s. 
relates  to  exactly  the  same  matter.  It 
proposes  to  reduce  the  appropriations  for 
NASA  by  about  $110  million,  to  use  a 
general  figure,  coupled  with  additional 
wording  in  the  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
any  other  NASA  appropriations  for  the 
space  shuttle  program,  if  I  am  correct 
in  my  understanding. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  will  be  $80  mil- 
lion in  this  bill — which  is  not  being  con- 
tested— for  general  research  on  the  space 
shuttle  station  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well,  on  the  other  pro- 
vision that  was  inserted,  in  addition  to 
the  $110  million  being  cut  off.  which  is 
put  in  for  the  research  on  the  space  shut- 
tle, the  wording  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  that  this  appropriation  shall  not 
be  available  for  the  design  or  definition  of 
any  space  shuttle  or  space  station. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
substantially  the  same  question  that  we 
debated  at  length,  that  the  Senate  re- 
jected as  an  amendment  to  the  author- 
ization bill  by  a  vote  of  56  to  29. 1  am  not 
surprised  at  the  Senator's  bringing  up  the 
question  again,  because  we  all  know  of 
his  perseverance.  I  have  frequently  had 


occasion  to  congratulate  him  upon  being 
persevering.  But  frankly,  I  cannot  under- 
stand his  doing  it  at  this  stage,  when  we 
have  had  a  demonstration  in  the  last  few 
days  of  the  fact  that  our  friends  the 
Soviets  are  working  on  exactly  this  same 
kind  of  proposal. 

They  put  up  a  manned  space  flight,  and 
kept  it  in  flight  several  days  longer  than 
the  longest  one  that  we  had  had  before, 
testing  one  of  the  things  that  would  have 
to  be  tested  before  the  space  shuttle  could 
become  practicable,  and  that  is  whether 
or  not  men  can  live  in  space — in  orbital 
space,  not  way  out  yonder,  but  neverthe- 
less clear  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth — for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
had  customarily  been  thought,  or  than 
had  been  tried. 

We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
long-continued  journey  through  space  by 
the  two  Russian  astronauts,  or  cosmo- 
nauts, as  they  call  them,  which  termi- 
nated only  a  few  days  ago,  was  precise- 
ly for  that  purpose,  because  after  it  was 
concluded  and  after  it  was  a  success,  the 
Soviets  announced  that  that  was  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  was  a  success,  that  it 
had  shown  that  their  cosmonauts — who 
are  human  beings  just,  like  American 
astronauts — could  live  and  come  back 
healthy  from  much  longer  periods  of  time 
weightlessness  in  outer  space  than  had 
ever  been  shown  to  be  the  case  before. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  desert  and 
forget  about  the  only  part  of  the  space 
program  which  is  designed  to  work  to- 
ward that  same  end,  by  putting  a  space 
vehicle  in  orbit  around  the  earth  which 
can  be  u.sed  as  a  shuttle  station,  so  that 
men  can  go  there,  can  stay  there  long 
periods  of  time,  and  can  be  relieved,  then, 
by  others  who  will  come  back  to  earth 
in  the  same  vehicle  that  took  the  rein- 
forcements up. 

The  purpose  of  the  space  shuttle — and 
incidentally,  this  $110  million  does  not 
commit  us  to  it;  it  commits  us  to  research 
to  see  whether  it  is  possible  or  not,  or 
whether  there  is  reason  to  proceed  with 
it.  let  us  have  that  understood — has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  projected  trip  to 
Mars  or  to  outer  space,  which  was  argued 
quite  extensively  in  the  debate  on  the 
authorization  bill.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  else  than  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  can  have  a  labora- 
tory moving  out  there  around  this  earth 
at  a  reasonable  distance,  from  which  men 
can  see  and  direct  instruments,  can  see 
perfectly  and  can  take  pictures  of  any 
part  of  the  earth  which  is  visible,  and  can 
do  any  number  of  other  things  by  way 
of  communicating  their  information  as 
well  as  the  picture-;  of  what  they  have 
discovered  back  to  this  earth. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er or  not  we  shall  proceed  with  the  re- 
search to  determine  whether  such  a  labo- 
ratory is  feasible,  and  whether  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  have  reusable  space  shuttles 
through  which  wc  will  reduce  enormous- 
ly the  cost  of  vehicles  by  which  we  send 
up  men.  They  are  not  reusable  now;  they 
are  throw-aways.  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  in  the  whole  thing  is  to 
keep  them  from  being  throw-aways,  and 


to  be  able  to  use  them  over  and  over 
again,  since  they  will  be  constructed  ol 
the  most  indestructible  metals  that  have 
been  found  to  be  possible  by  way  of  alloy- 
ing other  well-known  metals.  Therefore, 
they  can  be  reused,  provided  they  caii 
be  returned,  and  go  back  and  forth  on 
repeated  trips  to  the  space  laboratorj- 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Just  one  moment,  and   % 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

That  is  the  question.  And  when  I  get 
through  with  that  part  of  the  question. 
I  want  to  go  very  fully  into  the  connec- 
tion with  the  defense  effort,  because  there 
is  a  very  real  connection  with  the  defense 
effort. 

I  heard  one  of  my  good  friends,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  indicate  that 
he  thought  it  was  a  rather  evanescent 
connection.  I  do  not  believe  he  used  that 
word;  he  probably  used  a  better  word 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cede that  "evanescent"  is  a  better  word. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  accept  the  Sena- 
tor's word.  I  did  not  use  it.  but  I  think 
it  characterizes  well  the  nature  of  the 
connection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  perhaps  I 
was  interpreting  the  Senator's  meaning 
more  correctly  than  his  own  wording  had 
stated  it.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  space  shuttle — to  reduce 
greatly  the  cost  of  sending  men  up  and 
bringing  them  back  by  making  the  ve- 
hicle useful  not  just  for  one  trip  but  for 
many,  many  return  trips.  The  purpose 
of  the  research  is  to  see  whether  that  is 
feasible  and  also  to  see  how  feasible  it 
is  to  keep  the  men  up  in  the  space  labo- 
ratory for  long  periods  of  time. 

As  I  have  just  remarked — and  nobody 
can  contradict  me  on  it,  because  they  all 
know  it  is  true — the  Russians  have  just 
demonstrated  better  than  we  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  here  before  that  man 
can  live  for  much  longer  periods  in  a 
weightless  condition  and  in  orbit  around 
the  earth  than  we  had  up  to  this  time 
believed  was  possible. 

Before  I  go  into  the  military  aspect.' 
of  the  matter,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  what  the 
Soyuz-9  manned  flight  demonstrates  is 
that  there  are  serious  questions  sur- 
rounding the  physiological  capability  of 
prolonged  space  flight  by  man. 

Dr.  Ross  Adey.  who  was  principal  in- 
vestigator of  the  Biosatellite  III  program, 
says  this  in  his  letter  of  June  29.  He  is 
Director  of  the  Space  Biology  Laboratory 
at  the  University  of  California.  He  says: 

Biomedical  evidence  from  the  U.S  manned 
program,  and  particularly  from  the  recent 
U.S.  monkey  biosatellite  flight,  and  from  the 
Soviet  Soyuz-9  manned  flight,  all  indicate 
that  there  are  significant  problems  of  cardio- 
vascular instability,  body  weight  loss,  and 
associated  disturbances  in  daily  body  rhythms 
and  certain  nervous  functions. 

That  was  not  the  pwint  I  wish  to  make, 
however,  when  I  rose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  rising  for  a  question,  but  I  am  glad 
for  him  to  go  further. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
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that  point,  because  I  think  Soyuz-9 
strengthens  the  case  against  spending 
money  for  design  for  the  space  shuttle 
program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  many  days  longer 
did  they  stay  up  than  anyone  else  before? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  They  were  up  for  18 
Jays— 4  days  exceeding  ours— and  they 
experienced  substantial  physiological 
problems,  as  Dr.  Adey  points  out. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  concerns 
a  fact  that  I  think  has  to  be  clarified. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  said  that 
this  SllO  million  was  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  research  to  determine  its 
feasibility.  I  regret  to  differ  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  There  is  $80  miUion 
in  this  appropriation  which  we  are  not 
Seeking  to  delete,  which  is  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  research  issues  at 
stake  surrounding  the  space  shuttle  sta- 
tion program. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  on-going  Sky- 
lab  program,  to  be  completed  in  1973 — 
to  determine,  with  existing  equipment, 
the  potential  of  man  in  long  duration 
flight  of  up  to  56  days.  These  expend- 
itures will  determine  the  possibilities  of 
long  duration  manned  flight  and  other 
questions  concerning  what  must  be  done 
in  the  design  of  a  space  station  in  order 
to  achieve  long  duration  flight. 

What  I  object  to  in  this  $110  million 
:s  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  design,  which  is  why  our  amendment 
says  that  none  of  this  money  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  design  or  defini- 
tion. I  think  that  has  to  be  clarified,  be- 
cause this  $110  million  is  not  for  re- 
search. It  is  for  design  and  definition. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wanted  to  address  my- 
self to  this.  This  is  not  design.  I  am 
afraid  the  Senator  is  in  error.  When  I 
discuss  this  later,  I  will  try  to  refer  to 
the  proper  dociunents. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  searching  for 
the  language  which  NASA  itself  uses. 
But  this  is  for  design  and  definition.  It 
is  not  for  research.  There  is  $80  million 
in  this  budget,  which  we  are  not  seeking 
to  delete,  for  the  purpose  of  research. 
They  have  completed  phase  A,  which 
they  said  determined  the  feasibility  of 
the  shuttle  station,  and  they  now  want 
to  move  to  phase  B  for  the  purpose  of 
design  and  definition.  So  there  is  a  fact 
issue  that  ought  to  be  resolved.  I  think 
we  went  through  it  last  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  is  looking  up  the  earlier  de- 
bate, I  will  tell  him  that  it  is  on  page 
14382  of  the  Record  of  May  6, 

Mr,  MONDALE,  I  am  looking  for  the 
specific  language  of  the  NASA  agency, 
which  I  hope  to  find  in  a  moment, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
continue,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  again 
to  the  Senator  when  he  finds  what  he  is 
searching  for. 

This  very  point  was  discussed  in  the 
debate  we  had  during  the  authorization 
argument.  The  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota raised  the  exact  point  and  had 
Quite  a  discussion  on  it.  on  pages  14381 


and  14382,  in  the  debate  of  May  6.  After 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  made 
a  long  statement  on  the  matter,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  made  this  state- 
ment, which  I  think  pretty  well  winds 
up  the  matter: 

Mr,  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  made  my  point.  The -basic  research  will 
go  on  anyway,  but  It  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  space  shuttle,  which  cannot  get  the 
benefit  of  It.  unless  we  have  this  program  for 
the  $110  mUlion.  We  will  not  get  the  benefit 
or  the  frulte  of  it.  If  we  are  to  have  this 
space  system,  we  will  have  to  move  first 
into  the  field  of  definition  studies. 

And  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  sim- 
ply thanked  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  his  explanation  of  the  matter 
with  these  words: 

Mr.  MoNDVLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  under- 
scores my  understanding  of  the  debate. 
He  is  referring  to  the  fruits  that  come 
from  research,  and  he  refers  to  the  word 
"definition  ";  and  earlier  in  the  debate 
there  is  the  colloquy  about  hardening  of 
the  design.  That  is  what  we  were  refer- 
ring to,  and  it  is  this  design  and  defini- 
tion purpose  for  which  the  $110  million 
is  requested. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  in  his  statement  just  before 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  spoke,  had 
this  to  say: 

Mv  argument  is  that  until  we  have  been 
satisfied  in  the  research  field,  until  we  have 
seen  whether  It  is  feasible  as  a  system  which 
assumes  man's  capacity  to  survive  long  dura- 
tion flights,  we  should  withhold  this  kind 
of  starter  costs  which  we  may  not  have  to 
make  if  we  find  It  to  oe  infeasible. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota took  the  position  that  until  we 
found  out  how  long  man  can  live  in 
space  and  whether  long  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  station  and  the  shuttle  service 
in  which  the  vehicles  would  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  we  should  net  go  into  the 
question  of  the  design  of  the  platform. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  answered 
that,  I  thought,  not  only  capably  but 
also  conclusively  in  what  lie  had  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  there  just  is  not  any 
question  about  it — the  Soviets  as  well 
as  ourselves  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
how  long  men  can  exist  in  space  with  the 
best  protection  we  are  able  to  devise  for 
them,  without  suffering  too  great  re- 
sults. The  Russian  experiment  is  the  last 
one  in  that  field  and  has  shown  that 
they  can  exist  up  to  4  days  longer 
than  was  proven  by  us  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  dated  July  6.  1970,  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Space  Medicine  in  NASA.  Maj. 
Gen.  J.  W.  Humphreys,  Jr..  admitting 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  all 
the  facts,  because,  as  we  know,  our 
friends,  the  Russians,  are  not  so  frank 
with  giving  out  facts  to  the  world  sis 
we  are. 

But  he  does  say  that  many  things  have 
been  determined  if  only  from  the  news 
media.  I  read  a  part  of  his  letter: 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  medical  In- 
formation on  the  results  of  Soyuz  9  which 
are  available  to  vis  are  those  obtained  from 


the  Russian  and  American  news  media.  In- 
formation derived  from  the  news  media  seem 
to  indicate: 

( 1 )  The  primary  purpose  of  the  mission 
was  to  evaluate  the  medical  effects  of 
manned  space  flight  and  test  the  life  sup- 
port system. 

which  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  saying 
awhile  ago,  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
see  how  much  longer  v.e  could  go  and 
which  would  be  practical. 
Continuing  reading: 

(2)  A  reduced  coordination  of  eye  move- 
ments and  disturbances  of  color  perception 
were  reported,  but  apparently  were  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  disturb  visual  per- 
formance. (We  are  unable  to  interpret  the 
precise  meaning  of  this  statement  at  this 
time.) 

(31  No  significant  impairment  of  health 
or  performance  occurred  during  the  flight. 

(4)  Reports  of  post  flipht  findings  are 
meager,  but  seem  to  indicate  a  .subjective 
feeling  of  heaviness  immediately  post  flight 
and  an  alteration  of  cardiovascular  re-^ponses 
for  the  first  few  days  following  the  flight. 
(Both  of  these  findings  have  been  noted  in 
our  own  astronauts.  It  is  very  likely  that 
when  we  are  able  to  compare  the  actual 
data,  the  Russian  findings  will  approximate 
our  own.) 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  whole  letter  from  Maj 
Gen.  J.  W.  Humphreys.  Jr..  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ilie  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
WOihinylon,  DC.  July  6,  1970. 
To:  C  Assistant  Administrator,  Office  of  Leg- 
islative   Aflairs.    .\\\n:     Mr.    Gerald    J. 
MosslnghotT. 
From:  MM  Director  of  Space  Medicine 
Subject:  Medical  Information  on  Soyuz  9. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  medical  in- 
formation on  the  results  of  Soyuz  9  which 
are  available  to  us  are  those  obta.ned  from 
the  Russian  and  American  news  media.  In- 
formation derived  from  the  news  media  seems 
to  indicate: 

(1)  The  primary  purpose  of  the  mission 
was  to  evaluate  the  medical  effects  ol 
manned  space  flight  and  to  test  the  life  sup- 
port system. 

(2)  A  reduced  coordination  of  eye  move- 
ments and  disturbances  of  color  perception 
were  reported,  but  apparently  were  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  disturb  visual  per- 
formance. (We  are  unable  to  interpret  the 
precise  meaning  of  this  statfment  at  this 
time.) 

(3  I  No  significant  impairment  of  health  or 
performance  occurred  dunne  the  flight. 

(4 1  Reports  of  post  flight  findings  are 
meager,  but  seem  to  indicate  a  subjective 
iecllng  of  heaviness  immediately  post  flight 
and  an  alteration  of  cardiovascular  responses 
for  the  first  lew  days  following  the  flight. 
I  Both  of  these  findings  have  beeu  noted  In 
our  own  astronauts.  It  is  very  likely  that 
when  we  are  able  to  compare  the  actual 
data,  the  Russian  findings  will  apprL-ximatc 
our  own.) 

At  this  point  we  are  unaware  of  any  ex- 
ceptional or  unanticipated  findings  derived 
from  the  Soyuz  9  medical  findings  The  only 
possible  exception  is  the  indication  of  the 
occurrence  of  visual  changes  which  are  pres- 
ently not  amenable  to  precise  Interpreta- 
tion! We  have,  however,  been  proceeding  for 
the  past  three  years  with  plans  to  provide 
an  inflight  capability  to  examine  visual 
function,  together  with  a  great  many  other 
measurements  aboard  our  future  manned 
space  flipht  mission.':  Opinions  of  various 
Russian  experts,  as  reported  in  Tass  and  Iz- 
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vestia.  based  on  Soyuz  9.  have  varied  consid- 
erably In  their  prognosis  of  man's  ability  to 
Hy  in  a  welRhtless  environment  for  pro- 
longed periods  ol  time  (one  to  12  months 
and  longer),  bvu  currently  available  medical 
information  on  Soyuz  9  provides  no  indica- 
tion for  altering  our  present  approach  to 
planning  of  future  manned  space  flight. 
J.  W.  Humphreys.  Jr., 
Major  General.  USAF.  MC. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently they  are  trying  to  find  out  as 
a  preliminary  to  greater  use  of  men, 
not  in  the  distant  outer  space  but  in  the 
space  around  the  earth,  how  long  men 
can  survive  without  great  disturbance 
of  their  bodily  functions. 

This  last  result  was  obtained  by  the 
Russians  .«ince  cur  debate  when  we  ap- 
proved tins  amount  by  a  vote  of  better 
than  2  to  1.  as  I  remember  it,  which 
shows  that  we  are  finding  out  with  each 
passintz  test  that  man  can  survive  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  any  other  machine 
known,  not  like  the  little  monkey  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  refers  to  v.ho 
could  not  survive  very  long  because  he 
lacked  the  intelligence  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  conditions  .vhlch  arose  while  the 
flight  wa5  in  progress 

Mr.  President,  as  to  tlie  defense  ap- 
plication, there  is  no  question  about  the 
connection  existing,  because  that  was 
brought  out  clearly  in  testimony  by  Dr. 
Faster.  Director.  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  the  chief  man  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  r?search. 

Let  me  read  for  the  record  portions  of 
the  Senate  Space  Committee  hearing,  on 
pages  880  and  881. 

I  am  going  to  read  some  portions 
which  were  deleted  because  of  secrecy — 
I  cannot  read  what  was  deleted — but  it 
will  show  how  many  matters  there  were 
which  the  Department  of  Defense 
thought  were  critically  affected  because 
of  security  so  that  they  should  be 
omitted  from  the  hearing  record. 

It  starts  with  the  ciuestion  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  iMrs 
Smith  i  .  following  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Foster  that  the  Manned  Orbital  Labora- 
tory program  of  the  E>eparrmcnt  of  De- 
fen.=;e  was  canceled  rxt  a  total  estimated 
saving  of  $1.5  billion,  as  I  recall  the 
amount: 

Senator  Smfth  of  Maine.  Perhaps  for  the 
record.  Dr  Foster,  you  might  give  us  in  a 
little  more  detail,  keeping  the  security  as- 
pects of  the  subject  in  mind,  as  to  Just  how 
the  Defense  Department  can  see  ;i  possible 
future  military  use.  for  the  space  shuttle. 

Dr  Foster  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  put 
that  In  the  record. 

This  he  did.  These  things  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  record  except  as  a  sanitized 
version,  but  it  speaks  rather  strongly 
for  the  value  of  the  program. 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Fosttr  said  further: 
Once  an  economical  and  operatioaally  ef- 
fective STS  is  developed,  we  would  expect 
to  use  It  to  launch  essenti.xlly  all  DOD  pay- 
loads  Into  earth  orbit.  We  hope  thereby  to 
reduce  DOD  launch  costs  by  an  order  of 
magnitude. 

Now.  my  friends  who  are  undoubtedly 
led  into  tliis  in  their  desire  for  economy, 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  this  is  an 
economy  effort,  that  this  is  the  signifi- 
cant intention  of  this  particular  special 


shuttle  effort,  to  be  able  to  use  the  vehicle 
over  and  over  again  and  to  use  men  in 
space  for  as  long  a  period  as  is  found 
to  be  safe  to  use  them. 

Now.  continuing  to  read : 

Not  only  will  we  economize  from  the  p>olnt 
of  view  of  reusable  launch  vehicles,  but 
significant  savings  cun  accrue  because  repair 
and  reuse  of  payloads  will  be  possible  and 
payload  design  criteria  could  become  less 
stringent.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  we  would 
expect  to  benefit  from  the  STS  technology 
resulting  from  NASA's  development  efforts. 

Senator  Smfth  of  Maine.  As  you  were  talk- 
ing with  Senator  Cannon  about  consolidat- 
ing need  of  various  agencies,  would  not  the 
shuttle  be  that  one  that  Defense  and  NASA 
could  agree  upon? 

Dr.  Poster.  Yes.  Senator  Smith,  that  is  what 
I  intended  to  point  out. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the 
sanitized  statement  that  was  placed  in 
the  record,  showing  the  importance  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  o  fthe  space 
shuffle  effort. 

Now,  maybe  our  friends  do  not  think 
there  is  any  saving  of  money  in  combin- 
ing an  expensive  program  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  wa.s  operating, 
which  was  known  as  the  MOL,  with  an- 
other expensive  program  which  NASA 
is  planning  or  doing  the  research  for: 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  that  at  all,  and 
I  do  not  believe,  on  sober  reflection,  that 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  would  agree. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  the  Defense  De- 
partment at  this  time  contributing  any 
money  to  re.sea;ch  on  the  space  shuttle 
station  program,  either  to  NASA  or  in 
cooperation  with  NASA? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  believe  that  the  understanding  was  on 
agreeing  that  the  MOL  should  be  aban- 
doned after  it  had  spent  so  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  it.  I  see  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  is  in  the 
Chamber,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  well  as 
being  a  distinguished  man  in  aviation. 
He  will  be  able  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong  about  it,  but  they  decided  that  it 
was  much  sounder  to  have  one  agency  do 
the  research  with  both  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  research.  The  sanitized 
statement  placed  in  the  record  by  Dr. 
Foster  says; 

Once  an  economical  and  operationally  ef- 
fective STS  is  developed,  we  would  expect  to 
use  it  to  launch  essentially  all  DOD  payloads 
into  earth  orbit. 

If  that  does  not  sound  like  cooperation 
for  the  common  use  of  a  space  system 
once  it  is  determined  to  be  feasible  and 
then  constructed  for  launch  services, 
then  I  do  not  know  how  words  can  be 
f  and  to  state  that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  did 
DOD  testify  in  favor  of  the  SI  10  million 
for  design  and  definition  of  the  space 
shuttle? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  they  did.  The 
wiiole  question  is  further  discussed  in  the 
record.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  re- 
view it  entirely  this  morning.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  was  Dr.  Foster's  purpose.  His 
main  purpose  in  coming  was  to  make  it 
clear  that   the  Department  of  Defen.se 


wanted  this  particular  program  to  go 
ahead  and  wanted  the  research  work  on 
It  done. 

I  will  continue  to  read,  and  perhaps  we 
will  find  the  specific  wording. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  objecting  to  the  research.  But  I  am 
objecting  to  the  $110  million  in  here  for 
design  and  definition. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  research  insofar  as  individ- 
uals are  concerned  and  the  effort  to  find 
out  what  conditions  they  can  survive 
under  and  the  like.  But  he  is  objecting 
to  research  which  has  to  do  with  re- 
search on  the  kind  of  design  which 
should  be  used,  how  it  shall  be  launched, 
and  how  long  its  life  is  apt  to  be  once 
launched  into  orbit  and  all  of  those  ques- 
tions that  have  to  do  with  the  space  sys- 
tem, which  are  connected  with  the  Slio 
million. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  fundamental  question.  It  seems  to  be  a 
point  of  disagreement,  not  confusion,  be- 
cause the  question  of  definition  and  de- 
sign assumes  a  certain  understanding 
about  man's  capacity  for  long  duration 
flight. 

Permit  me  to  read  a  portion  of  the  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Adey,  director  of  the  Space 
Biology  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator  not 
have  that  letter  printed  in  the  Record  a 
while  ago? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  did.  But  I  want  to 
make  the  distinction  between  definition 
and  design.  This  is  design  money.  There 
is  research  money  provided  in  the  bill. 

Dr.  Adey  states: 

Biomedical  information  currently  available 
is  not  adequate  in  critically  Important  are<ts 
for  the  design  or  construction  of  space  sta- 
tions or  Interplanetary  space  craft.  Specifi- 
cally, we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  artificial  gravity  by  some 
form  of  rotation  of  part  or  all  of  the  space- 
craft. Biomedical  evidence  from  the  tJ.S 
manned  program,  and  particularly  from  the 
recent  U.S.  monkey  biosatelUte  flight,  and 
from  the  Soviet  Soyuz-9  manned  flight,  all 
indicate  that  there  are  significant  problems 
of  cardiovascular  instability,  body  weight 
loss,  and  associated  disturbances  in  dally 
body  rhythms  and  certain  nervous  functions 

Yet  to  build  spacecraft  with  a  full  artificial 
gravity  as  on  earth,  provided  by  rotation, 
predicates  systems  of  very  Irage  dimensions 
for  acceptable  human  comiort.  Moreover, 
levels  of  gravity  much  less  than  1  G  may  be 
adequate  to  prevent  medical  deterioration, 
and  It  Is  possible  that  drug  and  hormone 
therapy,  prop>erly  developed,  may  greatly  as- 
sist on  long  missl0D£. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  letter  relates  in  part  to  research  for 
interplanetary  missions.  The  word  was 
used  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  permit 
me  to  state  his  conclusion.  I  think  that 
will  clarify  the  matter. 

He  states: 

Therefore,  it  is  submitted  that  the  pro- 
gram for  a  Space  Shuttle  might  well  remain 
in  the  phase  of  fundamental  research  and 
feasibility  studies,  pending  the  outcome  of 
medical  investigations  In  the  Skylab  program 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  again. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

University  of  Cm-ifohnia, 

Los  Ar.GEi.ES. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  June  29,  1970. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  With  Senate  ac- 
tion now  pending  on  the  Space  Shuttle,  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
viewpoints  as  important  in  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  in  the  space  program  In  the 
coming  decade.  I  write  as  a  concerned  bio- 
medicll  scientist  who  has  particl{>ated  In  the 
space  program  for  the  past  ten  years,  both  as 
an  investigator  in  manned  and  unmanned 
flights,  and  as  a  member  of  committees  and 
review  bodies  with  an  advisory  role  to  both 
goveriiirient  and  NASA. 

Priorities  in  the  space  program  since  Its 
inception  have  placed  major  emphasis  on 
manned  programs,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  t'.i'j  engineering  aspects  of  needed  hard- 
ware for  reliable  mission  accomplishment. 
Although  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
development  of  spacecraft  engineering  with 
reliability  assured  for  manned  flight,  the 
price  paiil  has  been  very  high,  so  high  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  markedly  detrimental 
to  a  balance  between  manned  and  unmanned 
space  aevelopments.  Moreover,  emphasis 
within  the  manned  program  has  been  on 
man  i.s  a  tert  pilot  in  evaluation  of  engineer- 
ing goals,  rather  than  as  a  biological  system 
himself,  requiring  the  same  careful  long- 
term  .'ind  detailed  evaluation  if  the  goal  of 
long-term  space  flight  Is  to  be  accomplished. 

Biomedical  information  currently  a\ail- 
able  is  not  adequate  in  critically  important 
areas  for  the  design  or  construction  of  space 
stations  or  interplanetary  spacecraft.  Specifi- 
cally, we  do  not  know  whether  It  will  be 
nece.=t-.ry  to  provide  artificial  gravity  by  :ome 
form  of  rotation  of  part  or  all  of  the  space- 
craft Biomedical  evidence  from  the  US. 
manned  program,  and  particularly  from  the 
recent  US.  monkey  biosatelUte  flight,  and 
from  the  Soviet  Soyuz-9  manned  flight,  all 
Indicate  that  there  are  significant  problems 
uf  cardiovascular  Instability,  body  weight 
loss,  and  a.=sociated  disturbances  in  daily 
bodv  rhythms  and  certain  nervous  functions. 

Yet  to  build  spacecraft  with  a  full  artifi- 
cial gravi'y  as  on  earth,  provided  by  rota- 
tion, predicates  systems  of  very  large  di- 
mensions for  acceptable  human  comfort. 
Moreover,  levels  of  gravity  much  less  than 
:  G  may  be  adequate  to  prevent  medical 
deterioration,  aiid  it  Is  possible  that  drug 
and  hormone  therapy,  properly  developed. 
may  greatly  assist  on  long  missions. 

No  adequate  biomedical  basis  for  these 
engineering  systems  is  now  available,  either 
in  the  N.\S.^  or  in  the  biomedical  commu- 
nity Therefore,  It  is  imperative  that  NASA 
collect  comprehensive  biomedical  data  as  an 
engineering  baseline  for  design  of  future 
spacec;a.'t  for  prolonged  human  occupancy. 

It  :s  here  that  there  are  grounds  for  con- 
cern. N.'^SA  has  a  long  history  of  making  com- 
mitments to  biomedical  investigations,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  reduced  or  even  shelved 
in  favor  of  mission  goals  of  a  primarily  engl- 
neerlitg  character.  The  proposed  medical 
studies  in  the  Skylab  missions  were  luitlally 
designed  to  overcome  many  deficiencies  in 
the  current  status  of  space  medicine  and 
physiology.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
safeguard  the  prime  Importance  of  the  bio- 
medical aspects  of  these  missions. 

In  this  context,  development  of  a  Space 
Shuttle  should  be  reviewed  in  terms  of  its 
potential  contribution  to  acquisition  of 
needed  biomedical  information.  Its  use  as  an 
adjunct  to  physical  and  life  science  investi- 
gations should   be  evaluated  against  likely 


progress  of  biomedical  research  In  the  Skylab 
program  in  the  absence  of  such  a  vehicle. 
Medical  and  psychological  studies  planned 
for  Skylab  will  provide  much  needed  infor- 
mation relevant  to  design  of  spacecraft  for 
prolonged  human  occupancy.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  settle  many  basic  issues  concerning 
needs  for  artificial  gravity. 

Therefore,  It  is  submitted  that  the  program 
for  a  Space  Shuttle  might  well  remain  in  the 
phase  of  fundamental  research  and  feasi- 
bility studies,  pending  the  outcome  of  m.edi- 
cal  Investigations  in  the  Skylab  program.  At 
the  same  time,  avoiding  commitment  to 
heavy  expenditure  in  this  area  would  afford 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  redress  the  tra- 
ditional imbalance  between  manned  space- 
flight programs  and  other  more  modest  but 
highly  Important  developments.  These  in- 
clude fundamental  space  biology  related  to 
medical  problems  of  man  in  space,  and  stud- 
ies in  the  physical  sciences  in  planetary  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  in  areas  of  the  NAS.A  Space 
Applications  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Ross  Adey.  M.D., 
Director,     Space     Biology     Laboratory 
University  of  CaUfcrnia  at  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  HOLLAl>JD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  letter  expresses  very  clearly  that  it  is 
directed  in  the  main  at  interplanetary- 
exploration  and  interplanetary  flight  and 
artificial  gravity  to  be  created  by  certain 
mechanical  means  in  the  event  men  are 
sent  out  into  interplanetai-y  spaces. 

■We  are  not  talking  about  anything  of 
that  kind.  V.'e  are  talking  plainly  and 
simply  about  the  research  for  and  the 
design  for  the  reusability  of  the  craft 
after  it  is  launched  and  the  method  of 
launch  which  would  be  different  than 
anything  we  ha%e  ever  had  before.  We 
are  also  talking  about  finding  out 
whether  it  is  feasible  to  have  such  a 
platform  launched  out  in  an  area  rela- 
tively close  to  earth,  but  nevertheless 
making  constant  orbits  around  earth 

The  letter  verj'  clearly  shows  that  the 
bulk  of  it  has  to  do  in  the  first  instance 
with  biomedical  facts  and  in  the  second 
instance  with  interplanetary  flight  and 
preparations  therefor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield.  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  However,  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one 
cannot  clearly  read  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Adey  without  concluding  that  earth 
orbiting  is  precisely  what  he  is  referring 
to. 

Let  me  repeat: 

Therefore  it  is  submitted  that  the  program 
for  a  Space  Shuttle  might  well  remain  in 
the  phase  of  fundamental  research  and  feasi- 
bility studies,  pending  the  otitcome  of  medi- 
cal Investigations  in  the  Skylab  program. 

That  is  the  earth  orbiting  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  Senator  is  overlook- 
ing entirely  the  earlier  part  of  the  letter 
in  which  he  is  talking  about  interplane- 
tary flight. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  earth  orbit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  He  is  talking  about  the 
creation  of  artificial  gravity  which  is  so 
necessary  in  the  case  of  interplanetary 


flight.  He  is  talking  about  things  that 
have  no  relation  at  all  to  what  we  are 
talking  about  here,  as  well  as  making 
some  mention  of  the  things  we  do  have 
great  concern  about  in  the  bill.  However, 
the  Senator  is,  I  think,  overlooking  en- 
tirely the  fact  that  the  letter  from  which 
he  reads,  written  by  Dr.  Adey.  refers  to  a 
much  broader  group  of  subjects  than  we 
are  talking  about  at  the  present  time, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  problem  of  long-duration 
flight — either  in  earth  orbit  or  inter- 
planetary— is  one  about  which  we  do  not 
know  the  answers,  as  Dr.  Adey  says. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  is  so  different  that  in  the  case  of 
earth  orbit,  v,e  might  be  talking  about  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks  and.  in  interplane- 
tary flights,  we  might  be  talking  about  a 
period  of  a  few  years.  The  difference  is  so 
great  that  the  two  can  hardly  be  men- 
tioned as  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLTRNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Florida  makes  an  able 
case  for  the  space  shuttle  and  the  very 
problem  we  are  talking  about,  man's  abil- 
ity to  live  in  space. 

As  I  gathered  from  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  earlier 
from  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  they  try  to  shoot  down  the 
space  shuttle  on  the  point  that  man  can- 
not live  long  in  space.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  that  is  so. 

From  all  of  our  own  space  flights  so 
far — and  we  have  had  men  orbiting  for 
up  to  13  days  in  space — they  have  suf- 
fered no  ill  effects. 

As  far  as  we  know  from  the  recent  So- 
viet space  flight  which  has  lasted  for  just 
short  of  18  days,  there  were  no  ill  effects. 

The  reports  have  been  fragmentary,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out,  in  the  letter 
from  the  space  medical  doctor  on  this 
matter. 

But  the  Russian  news  reports  which  I 
have  checked,  and  checked  recently  while 
listening  to  the  colloquy,  are  that  the 
Russian  cosmonauts  are  entirely  well  and 
did  not  suffer  any  ill  effects  that  could 
have  come  from  long  space  flight. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  now  obviously 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3  or  4  weeks  in 
space,  'We  know  that  men  can  live  and 
get  along  all  right. 

If  we  have  the  space  .■shuttle  and  if 
men  suffer  ill  effects  in  space,  we  can 
bring  them  back  in  whatever  period  is 
necessary. 

Obviously,  the  space  shuttle  as  far  as 
manned  space  flights  are  concerned 
backs  up  the  facts  already  in  existence. 

So,  I  think  that  the  argument  the 
opposition  is  making  about  the  space 
shuttle  on  the  basis  that  we  do  not  know 
how  long  men  can  live  in  space  falls  of 
its  own  weight  because  the  space  shuttle, 
as  specified  in  the  sky  lab,  works  so  well 
that  we  can  bring  our  people  home  and 
substitute  new  men.  So,  we  can  have 
continuous  surveillance  and  observation 
of  men  in  space. 
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That  is  a  good  reason  why  we  ought  to 
have  a  space  shuttle. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Florida  for  bringing 
out  that  real  and  very  worthwhile  ob- 
jective of  the  space  shuttle;  that  is,  the 
possibility  of  recovery,  of  relief  given, 
and  recovery  made  in  the  event  some- 
thing went  wrong  so  that  men  in  space 
could  survive  for  the  length  of  time  they 
are  able  to  survive,  but  still  could  not 
bring  back  their  vehicle  to  the  earth. 

I  do  wish  to  correct  one  statement 
a  while  ago,  which  was  a  slight  misstate- 
ment. I  said  in  the  authorization  hearing 
this  amendment  was  defeated  by  2  to  1. 
The  vote  was  56  to  29,  which  is  almost 
2  to  1  but  not  quite  2  to  1. 

I  will  continue  to  read  from  the  hear- 
ings. The  last  question.  I  think,  was  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  iMrs.  Smith). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  she  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  space  com- 
mittee as  well.  More  than  any  one  indi- 
vidual she  has  kept  check  on  the  co- 
operative aspect  of  the  programs  of  DOD 
and  NASA. 

Senator  Smith  of  Maine.  As  you  were 
talking  with  Senator  Cannon  about  consoli- 
dating need  of  various  agencies,  would  not 
the  shuttle  be  that  one  that  Defense  and 
NASA  could  agree  upon? 

Dr  Foster.  Yes,  Senator  Smith,  that  Is 
what  I  Intended  to  point  out. 

That  is  something  they  could  co- 
operate on. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon  >  who 
had  been  questioning  Dr.  Foster  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  hearing.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  >  Mrs.  Smith  '  was  referring 
to  an  earlier  series  of  questions  and 
answers  in  which  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada had  been  questioning  Dr.  Foster. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  before  me  the 
agreement  that  was  entered  into  between 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
nilnistration  with  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  concerning  the  space  trans- 
portation system. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALEi  seems  to  imply  that  perhaps 
the  Air  Force  or  EXDD  needs  have  not 
been  considered  as  a  part  of  this  program, 
that  this  was  something  NASA  was 
undertaking,  independent  and  apart  from 
the  military  services. 

This  document,  and  I  shall  ask  that  it 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record,  establishes 
an  agreement  between  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  acting  as 
the  agent  of  DOD  "to  insure  that  the 
proposed  national  space  transportation 
system  will  be  of  maximum  utility  to 
both  NASA  and  the  DOD."  This  agree- 
ment is  signed  by  Dr.  Paine,  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  and  Robert  C.  Seanians.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  it  is 
dated  February  17,  1970. 

The  at^rcement  merely  delegates  to 
NASA  the  authority  to  proceed  en  be- 
half uf  both  agencies  in  an  elTort  to 
consolidate  and   not   have   two  parallel 


programs  going,  but  to  get  the  job  ac- 
complished on  behalf  of  both  agencies. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  agreement  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Agreememt    Between    the    National    Aero- 
nautics   .^ND    .Space    Administration    and 
THE  Department  of  the  Air  Force  Con- 
cerning THE  Space  Transportation  System 
This   document   establishes   an   agreement 
between  NASA  and  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  acting  aa  the  agent  of  DOD,  to  in- 
sure that  the  proposed  National  Space  Trans- 
portation System  will  be  of  maximum  utility 
to  both  NASA  and  the  DOD. 
I.  objective  of  the  space  transportation 

SYSTEM 

The  objective  of  the  Space  Transportation 
System  (STSi  is  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  an  economical  capability  for 
delivering  payloads  cf  men.  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  other  spacecraft  to  and  from 
space  by  reducing  operating  costs  an  order 
of  magnitude  l>elow  those  of  present  systems. 

The  program  may  involve  international 
participation  and  use.  The  development  of 
the  STS  will  be  managed  by  NASA  The  proj- 
ect will  be  generally  uncl.^ssified.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  agreement,  the  STS  will  con- 
sist of  the  earth-to-orbit  space  shuttle. 

II.    NASA    USAF    STS    COMMnTEE 

A.  Organization 

In  order  that  the  STS  be  designed  and 
developed  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  both 
the  NASA  and  the  DOD  in  a  manner  that 
best  serves  the  national  lnt3rest.  a  NASA,' 
USAF  STS  Committee  is  hereby  established 
that  will  report  jouuly  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  NAS.A  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  Ccmmittce  will  consist  of  eight 
members,  four  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  NASA  and  four  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Committee  will  be 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Manned 
Sp.ice  Flight  (NASA)  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Research  and  Development  (Air 
Force).  Any  propooal  for  changing  the  com- 
position or  functions  of  the  Committee  will 
be  referred  to  the  NASA  Administrator  and 
the  Air  Force  Secretary  for  their  joint  con- 
.-ideration. 

B.  Function 

The  Committee  will  conduct  a  continuing 
review  of  the  STS  Program  and  will  recom- 
mend steps  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  a 
system  that  meets  DOD  and  NASA  require- 
ments. Specifically,  the  Committee  will  re- 
view and  m.ike  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  A:r  Force  on  the  establishment  and 
r.s.  t's.'-ment  of  program  objectives,  operation- 
al applicatlnns.  and  development  plans.  This 
will  include,  but  not  be  limited  to:  Develop- 
ment and  operational  aspects,  technology 
status  and  needs,  resource  considerations, 
and  interagency  relationships, 

Thomas  O.  Paine, 
Administrator,  NASA. 

Date:  17  Feb.  1970. 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

D.ite:  Feb.  17.  1970. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  who,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ice.?, not  only  had  knowledge  of  this 
agreement  but  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
available  publiely.  I  knew  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  contract  but  I  did  not  know  if 
it  could  be  made  available  publicly,  I  am 
very  glad  that  it  will  be  in  the  Record.  I 
am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 


not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  present  time. 
It  makes  clear  that  some  3  montlts  prior 
to  our  hearings  the  agreement  had  been 
entered  into  whereby  DOD  had  assigned 
to  NASA  the  doing  of  the  very  work 
which  would  be  interfered  with  if  this 
SI  10  million  were  cut  out  of  the  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  shall  continue  to  read  from  hear- 
ings where  the  Senator  from  Maine 
•  Mrs.  Smith"  was  asking  questions  of 
Dr.  Foster. 

Senator  Smith  of  Maine.  I  gathered  that  is 
what  you   were   talking  about. 

Dr.  Foster,  are  you  aware  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  request  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  NASA  to  Jointly  prepare  plans  for  pos- 
sible further  consolidation  of  the  DOD  East- 
ern Test  Range  and  the  NASA  Cape  Kennedy 
Space  Center  activities? 

Dr.  Foster.  Yes,  I  am.  Senator;  and  we  are 
making  that  review  now.  The  date  by  which 
we  have  to  submit  that  study  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  May  1,  1970. 

Which  was  a  few  days  after  our  hear- 
ing. 

I  .'Jhall  read  one  more  exchange  because 
I  think  it  is  so  very  full  of  meaning. 

Senator  Smith  of  Maine.  Doctor,  you  spoke 
of  these  joint  committees  and  joint  effort 
and  so  forth,  between  DOD  and  NASA.  Are 
you  finding  full  cooperation  in  this,  or  is 
there  any  lack  of  it  on  either  side^ 

Dr.  Foster.  The  answer  there  is  that  we 
find  full  cooperation.  I  must  say  it  is  get- 
ting better  as  the  budget  gets  tighter. 

Senator  Smith  cf  Maine.  We  have  been 
asking  this  question  for  some  years,  and  I 
never  feel  satisfied  that  there  is  the  luU  co- 
operation that  will  bring  about  the  results 
that  some  of  us  would  like  to  see. 

Dr.  Foster,  does  the  United  States  have  a 
capability  to  detect  whether  a  Soviet  space- 
craft  carries   nuclear   weapons? 

Dr.  Foster.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Smith  of  Maine.  Is  the  Soviet  [de- 
leted)  launch  vehicle  operational? 

Dr.  Foster.  (Deleted.] 

Senator  Smith  of  Maine.   [Deleted.] 

Dr   Foster.  [Deleted] 

Senator  Smith  cf  Maine.   [Deleted.] 

Dr,  Poster.   [Deleted.] 

Senator  Smith  of  Maine.   ] Deleted,] 

Dr,  Foster,   [Deleted] 

Senator  Smith  of  Maine.   J  Deleted.] 

Dr.  Foster,  [  Deleted.  | 

Senator  Smith  of  Maine.   [Deleted.] 

Dr.  Foster.  No. 

The  deletion  of  those  questions  and 
answers  shows  the  importance  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation,  which  is  involved 
in  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  was  called  temporarily 
from  the  Chamber  but  who  has  now  re- 
turned, that  in  his  absence  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevad.i  placed  in 
the  Record  the  operational  agi cement 
between  the  Air  Force,  acting  for  DOD, 
and  NASA,  making  a  common  program 
out  of  the  space  shuttle. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  How  much  money  does 
the  Air  Force  contribute  to  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  if  he 
knows  the  answer. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  assume  they 
contribute  nothing. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  what  I 
thought. 

Mr.  CANNON.  DOD  thought  NASA  was 
the  organization  to  handle  the  project 
for  both   agencies.  I  assume  all  of  the 
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appropriation  would  be  through  the  au- 
thorizing agency,  the  agency  that  is  made 
manager  of  the  project. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  think  there  have 
been  many  cases  in  the  i^ast  where  DOD 
and  NASA  jointly  funded  efforts,  but  in 
lius  one.  DOD  thinks  so  little  of  the  proj- 
ect they  will  not  spend  a  penny  on  it. 

Mr  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  idea  that  DOD  gets  money  from  other 
-oarces?  Do  they  have  some  source,  other 
than  NASA  has  to  go  to,  to  receive  Uieir 
monev  for  these  projects?  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  it  is.  I  thought  the 
money  came  from  appropriations  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representetives. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  DOD  thought  that 
there  was  a  critical  defense  need  it  was 
my  impression  they  have  been  more  than 
able  to  come  to  Congress  and  get  as  much 
money  as  they  requested— but  in  this 
instance  they  even  canceled  the  MOL 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  is  a  program 
which,  if  proved  to  be  successful,  would 
be  eminently  useful  for  civilian  purposes. 
They  would'  save  the  vehicles  and  make 
tise  of  them  time  and  time  again.  It  would 
be  useful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
NASA  should  not  have  been  agreed  upon 
as  the  agency  to  do  this  work  because  it 
was  trj'ing  to  effect  a  method  of  economy, 
which'  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
now  seeking  to  destroy  if  he  puts  off 
new  work  that  needs  to  be  by  way  of 
research  to  make  this  effort  successful. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  wish  to  make 
and  then  I  shall  be  fini^^hed.  Generally 
speaking,  there  are  three  steps  in  the 
construction  of  a  space  system. 

One  of  them  is  reserrch  and  feasibil- 
ity, which  is  covered  in  the  SUO  million. 
Second  is  detailed  planning  and  prelimi- 
nary design,  wliich  is  al.so  covered  within 
tliat.  The  third,  development  and  con- 
struction, which  is  not  covered  within 
it.  We  are  not  trying  to  commit  our- 
selves to  the  latter  at  this  time. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and 
as  he  has  stated,  and  stated  very  prfp- 
erly,  the  research  as  to  the  ability  of 
man  to  live,  and  under  w  htit  kind  of  con- 
ditions he  can  live,  and  how  long,  in 
space,  is  something  that  i.s  going  on.  not 
only  in  this  particular  program  but  in 
every  other  manned  program  of  any 
great  duration  in  which  we  arc  engaged. 

I  strongly  hope  that  this  amount  will 
not  be  cut  out  cf  the  appropriation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senate,  having 
specifically  approved  this  project,  by  a 
vote  of  56  to  29.  at  the  time  of  authori7a- 
lion.  should  feel  even  leo.s  inclined  to 
approve  the  effort  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  knowing  that  the  latest  Rus- 
sian effort  shows  clearly,  beyond  any 
que.;tion.  that  they  are  experimenting  in 
this  same  field— the  biomedical  part  of 
it— and  that  they  conducted  a  rather  fine 
e.xperiment.  based  upon  what  was  re- 
leased only  recently,  in  keeping  their  two 
ccsmonauts  in  space  some  17  days-plus. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  iS.  3592  >  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  to  clarifv 
the  provisions  relating  to  custom  slaugh- 
tering operations. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati\es.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  cleiks,  annoimced  that  the  House 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1971 

Tire  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  17548)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  buieaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
self in  a  very  peculiar  position  this  after- 
noon, as  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  in  being  asked  to  take 
the  position  for  the  committee  of  carry- 
ing the  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I 
realize  the  feelings  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Neverthe- 
less, I  feel  that  tliis  is  a  very  important 
program,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Florida,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  have  been 
very  helpful. 

The  space  shuttle  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant rocket  vehicle  in  the  U.S.  space 
program  and  will  be  available  in  the  late 
1970's.  This  is  one  thing  that  the  argu- 
ments this  afternoon  failed  to  take  into 
consideration.  It  will  replace  all  cf  the 
intermediate  size  launch  vehicle^  and 
will  also  launch  many  of  the  payloads 
planned  for  the  giant  Saturn  5:  and 
everyone  knows  that  that  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive vehicle.  It  will  be  used  for  science 
payloads  as  well  as  application  payloads. 
and  it  will  also  be  the  only  capability  for 
manned  space  flights  after  1974.  when 
the  last  space  flight  i-^  scheduled. 

Without  a  shuttle,  therefore,  there  will 
be  no  more  manned  spruce  flights  after 
1970:  and  even  if  the  shuttle  is  devel- 
oped, as  we  hope  it  will  be  developed. 
there  will  be  a  gap  in  all  manned  space 
flichts  between  1975  to  at  least  1977.  and 
perhaps  1978  or  1979. 

I  would  like  to  speak  now  about  the 
funding  matter,  because  the  funding  le- 
quested  in  fr,scal  year  1971.  which  is  SllO 
million,  is  basically  for  a  conceptual  de- 
sign, and  that  is  all.  It  dees  n.ot  consti- 
tute a  commitment  to  move  on  to  shuttle 
development,  and  such  a  commitment 
would  only  be  made  m  terms  of  the  fiscal 
year  1972  budget,  and  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  next  year  when 
the  1972  budget  is  under  consideration. 

The  major  purpose  of  the.se  design 
studies  is  to  fully  ascertain  the  space 
shuttle  cost,  and  by  the  tim.e  NASA  asks 
for  a  commitment,  probably  in  1972,  to 
develop  the  shuttle,  th.e  c::.-t  range  .-huuld 
be  firm.  However,  we  know,  even  cut  of 
the  total,  the  shuttle  development  cost 
will  be  considerably  le.ss  than  stated  in 
the  press  releases  of  various  Senators. 

Now  I  would  like  to  define  exactly  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  for  this  space 
shuttle,  and  I  am  going  to  read  from  the 
Extensions    of    Remarks    appearing    on 


page  21081  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  23.  1970,  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Olin  E.  Teague,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manned  Space  Flight. 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
House  of  Representatives.  This  letter  is 
dated  May  28.  and  is  sianed  by  T.  O. 
Paine.  Administrator  of  NASA. 

I  want  to  read  from  it  because  it  will 
clear  up  a  lot  of  confusion  that  many  of 
us  really  need  not  have.  I  skip  the  first 
paragraph.  I  shall  place  the  whole  letter 
in  the  Record,  so  it  will  be  m  the  Record 
for  all  to  read  Starting  with  the  second 
paragraph: 

First.  I  would  like  to  review^  briefly  the 
N.'^SA  policy  of  ph.ised  project  planning. 
Under  this  policy,  major  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  are  conducted  in  four 
sequential  phases  The  first  phase  i Phase  A) 
cjn.->u;t:  primarily  of  an  In-house  analysis 
and  prelimin.iry  s  udy  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  prcp.sed  technical  approach  is 
feasible  Phase  B  consists  of  derailed  studies 
and  definition  comparative  un.dyses.  and 
preliminary  design  directed  tow.ird  facilitat- 
ing the  cl-.oice  of  ;i  single  appro.ich  from 
among  the  alternate  approaches  selected 
thr.)Ugh  the  first  phase. 

So  that  phase  B  which  is  wliat  we  are 
talking  about  here,  is  simply  detailed 
studies  and  definition,  comparative 
analyses,  looking  toward  the  choice  of  a 
single  approach  from  among  tlie  alter- 
nate approaches  that  might  be  selected. 

Now,  at  a  later  point  he  says: 

Accordingly,  we  selected  contractors  on 
M.iy  12  to  proceed  into  tli.c  second  ur  defini- 
tion phase  of  deta.lcd  study,  comparative 
analyEls,  and  preliniinisry  design  directed 
toward  facilitating  the  choice  of  a  single  pro- 
L,>aTi  (.:}j]v cacn. 

He  said  further:  \ 

We  will  decide  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
phase  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  settle  on 
a  single  design  or  continue  competitive  ap- 
proaches. 

So  it  very  clearly  shows,  from  these 
two  or  three  paragraphs  I  have  read 
from  Mr.  Fame's  letter,  this  is  not  for 
a  design  for  a  model,  but.  rather,  a  defi- 
nition design,  or  what  I  have  called  pre- 
viously a  conceptual  design,  beyond 
which  they  hope  tc  make  some  selection 
from  alternative.^. 

Then  he  goes  on  in  another  paragraph 
and  says : 

Similarly,  these  detailed  definition  studies 
will  permit  us  to  gain  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  service  life,  frequently  of  utili- 
zation, and  what  is  involved  when  we  con- 
sider such  matters  as  Air  Force  requirements. 
These  detailed  results  will  In  turn  supply 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  the  infor- 
mation It  will  need  to  determine  how  it  will 
utilize  the  shuttle  and  what  organizational 
logistics,  and  financial  support  it  should 
provide. 

Then,  readin-  fiom  the  penultimate 
part  of  the  letter  I  read ; 

Thus  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  respon- 
sible course  to  be  taken  is  to  Invent  now  in 
the  study  efforts  and  proceed  at  an  efficient 
pace  in  the  future  toward  brincmg  into  op- 
eration a  system  that  will  permit  us  to  end 
tlie  practice  of  di:ca.'ding  vehicles  after  a 
single  flight  We  will  continue  this  work 
through  the  Phase  B  studies  currently  being 
initiated  Then  at  the  conclusii^n  of  this 
phase  we  will  reach  another  checkpoint  at 
w'r.ich  we  will  be  able  to  review  the  situation 
thoroughly. 

I  think  that  should  clear  up  just  ex- 
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actli"  what  we  are  doing  here  with  the 
particular  amendment  that  has  been 
offered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Paine  to  the  Honorable 
Olin  E,  Te.ague  be  included  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Aeronautics  and  3p.\ce 

Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  28.  1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight.  Ccmmittee  on  Science  and  As- 
tron2utics.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wiisliington.  D.C. 

Dea3  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  fignlficant  and  timely  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  design.  oper.itlons,  and  cost  of  the 
space  iluitt'.e  and  related  booster  system. 
Attached  are  specific  answers  to  each  of 
your  queitUns.  However.  I  would  like  to  set 
forth  some  gener.il  comments  on  our  space 
planning  lo  establish  a  :T..meworlc  for  the 
answers   to  your  specific  questions. 

t'lrs:.  I  would  like  to  rev.ew  briefly  the 
NASA  policy  of  phased  project  planning 
Under  this  policy,  major  research  and  de- 
vcl'ipmc;'.;  pr.jraiii<  are  conduced  in  i-iir 
sequential  ph.iscs.  The  I'.rst  pha^c  iPh'.se  A 
consis'.s  primarily  of  an  in-house  analysis 
and  preliminary  study  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  proposed  technical  approach  is 
fe.xs.ule.  I'h.i.^e  B  c^iiisists  of  detailed  studies 
and  definition,  comparative  analyses.  .:nd 
preliminary  design  directed  toward  facilita:- 
ini;  the  choice  of  a  sms-le  approach  fr,  ni 
among  the  alternate  approaches  selected 
through  the  first  phase.  Phase  C  Involves  de- 
tailed systems  design  with  mockups  and  test 
articles  to  assure  the  hardware  is  within  the 
state-of-the-art  and  that  the  technical  mile- 
stone schedules  and  resource  estimates  for 
the  next  phase  are  realistic  The  flnal  pha^e 
(Phase  Di  covers  final  hardware  design  de- 
velopment and  project  operations. 

The  phased  project  planning  proce.-s  pro- 
vides that  the  work  content  of  each  of  the 
first  three  phases  is  directed  toward  develop- 
ing Information  needed  to  support  tiie  deci- 
sion to  proceed  into  the  ne.Kt  phase 

The  phased  project  planning  process  pro- 
vides that  the  work  content  of  each  of  the 
first  three  pnases  is  directed  toward  develop- 
ing information  needed  to  support  the  deci- 
sion  to  proceed  into  the  next  phase 

N.^SA  and  the  DOD  have  been  working  for 
more  than  three  years  on  the  preliminary 
.malysis  of  alternate  approaches  and  con- 
cepts, iind  on  the  research  and  technology 
e.ltTt  needed  to  determine  whether  it  Is  ap- 
propriate to  develop  reusable  vehicles  that 
will  subst-mtlally  reduce  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing in  space.  We  have  cojicluded  that  this  Is 
an  achievable  objective  We  are  convinced 
that  avall.ability  of  these  vehicles  will  lead 
to  signir.c.mt  changes  in  our  concepts  of 
operation  in  the  space  environment  as  well 
as  reductions  in  costs. 

Accord  nf;ly.  we  selected  contractors  on 
May  12  to  proceed  into  the  second  or  defini- 
tion phase  of  detailed  studv.  co.mparative 
analysis,  and  prelinun.'.ry  design  directed 
toirard  fiWilita'.mg  the  choice  of  a  .-single  p'o- 
g'c.tn  c.pp'-oach.  These  contractor  etforts  will 
take  place  over  the  next  eleven  months.  How- 
ever, to  as.sure  h^jth  ilexibiUty  as  v^e  pro- 
ceed, we  are  contiiuung  witli  first-phase 
studies  of  several  alternative  approaches. 

The  steps  we  are  taking  now  will  provide 
us  with  m.'re  complete  information  on  the 
very  signiricant  questions  you  and  others  are 
asking.  We  will  decide  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  phiv.e  whether  it  Is  appropriate  to  settle 
on  a  single  design  or  continue  competitive 
approaches  We  will  be  able  then  to  take  into 
account  technical  assessments  and  opinions 


throughout  NASA,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
experts  in  industry,  universities,  and  other 
government  agencies.  We  can  determine  then 
whether  the  criteria  described  In  the  RFP 
comprise  the  most  feasible  and  realistic  sys- 
tem, all  factors  considered. 

Similarly,  the.^e  detailed  definition  studies 
will  permit  us  to  gain  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  service  life,  frequently  of  utili- 
zation, and  what  is  involved  when  we  con- 
sider such  matters  as  Air  Force  requirements' 
These  detailed  results  will  In  turn  supply 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  the  infor- 
mation it  will  need  to  determine  how  it  will 
utilize  the  shuttle  and  what  organizational. 
logistics,  and  financial  support  it  should 
provide 

One  objective  of  the  space  shuttle  Is  econ- 
omy based  on  broad  and  flexible  utilization 
of  this  transportation  system.  The  system 
will  have  the  capability  for  a  wide  variety 
of  fvuure  mi.:sions  incltiding  logistic  suppirt 
of  manned  orbiting  systems,  delivery  of  un- 
manned payloads  to  orbit,  recovery  and  re- 
turn or  on-orbit  repair  of  satellites,  and  p>er- 
forinsnce  of  independent  short  duration 
manned  missions.  We  believe  that  the  vehicle 
design  will  provide  an  inherent  capability  to 
meet  additional  applications  which  v.lU  ma- 
terialize as  we  acQi.;ire  experience  in  this  type 
of  space  operation.  Therefore,  the  problem 
of  early  'dead-ending"  should  not  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  shuttle  program. 

Tills  brings  us  to  your  third  group  of 
questions  Again  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
all  of  these  matters  are  being  pursued  vigor- 
ously as  we  enter  the  deflnitlon  phase.  .■\1- 
ternate  approaches  are  being  considered 
Formal  reviews  will  be  conducted  every  two 
or  three  months.  Use  of  existing  hardware 
and  facilities  wlU  be  fully  considered  along 
with  the  cost  and  impact  of  additional  fa- 
cilities, should  they  be  required.  Integrated 
plans  were  developed  in  support  of  the 
Space  Task  Group  activity  during  1969 
These  plans  are  being  re-examined  and  up- 
dated with  consideration  of  alternatives  in 
the  phasing  of  major  program  elements  con- 
sistent with  realistic  consideration  of  the 
budget  aspects  of  the  transition  from  cur- 
rent systems  to  the  space  shuttle,  space  sta- 
tion, and  other  advanced  systems  in  future 
years 

Finally,  the  plan  to  move  toward  reusabil- 
ity is  based  on  studies  that  show  the  result- 
ing savings  will  more  than  repay  the  cost 
01  development.  The  economies  of  reusabil- 
ity will  occur  in  both  the  vehicle  and  payload 
are.as.  Necessarily,  these  studies  are  based  In 
part  on  assumptions.  No  one  can  predict  ail 
of  the  variable  factors  with  certainty  for  a 
t.me  period  eight  to  ten  years  from  now.  But 
my  associates  and  I  are  convinced  we  are 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  utilization  of 
space  and  space  technology  for  the  benefit 
of  men  on  earth.  We  believe  that  these  esti- 
tnites  are  quite  conservative,  and  that  when 
the  shuttle  becomes  available  the  traffic  to 
and  ir.im  earth  orbit  will  increase  rapidly 
We  expect  that  presently  contemplated  appli- 
cations will  expand  sharply  and  that  others 
not  even  foreseen  at  present  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  benefits  cf  the  space  shuttle  are  not 
limited  to  cost  reduction.  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  this  new  capability  will  provide  a 
Significant  contribution  to  our  national  se- 
curity. It  will  also  provide  the  capability  to 
dj  things  such  as  space  rescue,  which  can- 
not now  be  done.  Furthermore,  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  ability  to  retrieve,  re- 
pair, and  refurbish  objects  in  space  will  pro- 
vide additional  improvements  In  the  econ- 
cmy  and  effectiveness  of  space  operations. 

Thus  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  respon- 
sible course  to  be  taken  Is  to  invest  now  in 
the  study  efforts  and  proceed  at  an  efficient 
pace  111  the  future  toward  bringing  into  op- 
eration a  system  that  will  permit  us  to  end 
the   practice   of  discarding  vehicles   after  a 


single  flight.  We  will  continue  this  work 
through  the  Phase  B  studies  currently  being 
Initiated.  Then  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
phase  we  will  reach  another  checkpoint  at 
which  we  will  be  able  to  review  the  situation 
thoroughly. 

Therefore,  in  light  of  all  these  considera- 
tions, we  believe  that  It  was  a  sound  decision 
t:i  move  ahead  at  this  time  with  Phase  B  o; 
the  space  shuttle. 

Please  call  on  me  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

T.^   Paine. 
/lamini.srrafor, 

DESIGN 

Question  1 — Is  it  appropriate  at  this  point 
in  time  to  settle  on  a  single  design  or  con- 
cept when  the  risks  and  costs  of  the  pnmarv 
o-  alternate  schemes  are  not  clearly  known^ 

Answer — NASA  has  not  settled  on  a  single 
Qe.-;;gn.  The  Phase  B  study  proposals  provide 
a  point  of  departure  for  defining  a  reusable 
shuttle  system.  They  encompas.s  a  range  o; 
configurations  and  design  appro.iches  Tech- 
iUJAl  risks  and  costs  implicit  in  any  of  these 
dedgn  alternatives  wiii  be  prime  considera- 
tions cf  the  study.  Concurrent  with  Phase  B, 
N.'\SA  will  continue  to  study  alternate  ap- 
proaches. 

Question  2 — Have  divergencies  of  opinion 
w-lthin  NAS.\  as  to  basic  concepts  been  taken 
fully  into  account? 

Answer — Yes.  NASA  has  considered  man? 
opinions  and  taken  them  into  account  in 
evolving  the  Phase  B  approach.  Extensive  in- 
house  evaluation  of  configurations  developed 
in  earlier  studies  were  made  prior  to  release 
of  the  RFP.  Positions  from  many  sources  In- 
cluding the  NASA  MSF  centers  and  research 
centers  and  appropriate  Air  Force  agencies 
have  been  melded  together  to  establish  the 
approach  taken  in  our  Phase  B  studies  where- 
in these  positions  will  be  the  subject  of  con- 
tinued investigations  and  definition. 

Question  3 — Can  the  RFP  be  challenged  as 
to  its  genuine  substance,  depth,  and  ulti- 
mate acceptance  as  the  most  feasible  rina 
realistic  system,  all  factors  considered'' 

Answer — The  RFP  was  designed  to  deSne 
baseline  requirements  and  a  study  plan 
whereby  the  contractors  will  consider  alter- 
nate approaches  and  conduct  extensive 
tradeoffs  to  define  a  feasible  and  realistic 
system. 

NASA  conducted  extensive  Design  Refer- 
ence Reviews  and  configuraticn  studies  and 
these  together  with  the  Phase  .\  iea.;ibi;ity 
studies  served  as  the  basis  for  the  RFP  The 
RFP  Including  the  Statement  cf  Work  was 
prepared  and  reviewed  in  dep*h  tfcrcugh 
successive  stages  by  NASA  and  the  Air  Force 
Consequently,  a  wide  range  of  expertise  was 
utilized  in  the  preparation  and  approval  t; 
the  shuttle  RFP. 

OPn^ATIONS 

Question  1— Has  full  consideration  'oeer. 
given  to  Air  Force  requirements  especially  tc 
the  cross-range  capability? 

Answer— Yes.  Air  Force  requirements  are 
be..ig  given  full  conslderatton  and  especially 
as  regards  cross-range. 

Under  "Study  Objectives  and  Approach'  of 
Phase  B  Space'Shuttle  System  Statement  of 
Work  in-depth  study  of  the  cross-range  re- 
quirement is  stipulated  as  a  fundamental  ob- 
jective. The  study  effort  will  yield  data  to 
evaluate  designs  of  the  space  shuttle  system 
with  the  orbiter  optimized  for  a  high  aero- 
dynamic crcss-rar.ge  cf  1500  n  rr..  ar.d  a  1:'' 
aerodvnamic  cross-range  of  200  n.m.  N.^SA 
will  completely  evaluate  the  results  of  the 
contractor's  two  design  studies  -o  explore  in 
depth  the  overall  Influence  of  the  cross-range 
performance  requirement  on  the  cost,  sched- 
ule and  capability  of  the  space  shuttle. 

NASA  and  the  Air  Force  have  Jointly  de- 
veloped the  requirements  for  a  nations, 
space  transportation  system  anJ  have  dcvel- 
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oped  a  policy  of  mutual  participation  In 
such  activities  as  design  review,  technol- 
ogy programs,  preparation  of  work  state- 
men's  and  Source  Evaluation  Hoards. 

Question  2 — W'hat  is  the  service  life  of  the 
shuttle  and  what  is  the  frequency  of  utiliza- 
tion' 

^j,.\\er— Based  on  previou.i  systems  and 
technology  studies,  a  desicn  goal  of  one  hun- 
dred reuses  of  each  vehicle  has  been  estab- 
lished. When  the  shuttle  becomes  opera- 
tional, each  flight  system  will  be  capable  of 
being  readied  for  another  mission  within  a 
tnrn-arcund  time  of  two  weeks.  Roqulre- 
m-nts  for  these  design  goals  will  be  eval- 
uated during  the  Phase  D  studies. 

Question  3— What  potential  military  uses 
exist  for  the  shuttle  and  at  what  point  in 
time  and  under  what  circumstances  will  the 
Air  Force  assert  Its  role,  specify  Its  missions, 
and  provide  organizational  logistics  and  fi- 
nancial supports? 

Ans-.vtr"-John  S.  Foster,  Jr..  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  for  DOD 
stated  to  the  Senate  in  March  of  this  year 
that  DOD  fully  supports  the  Space  Shuttle 
studies  m  the  following  testimony 

'  OiiCe  an  t conomical  and  operationally  ef- 
fective STS  IS  developed,  we  would  expect  to 
use  it  to  launch  essentially  al!  DOD  payloads 
into  earth  orbit.  We  hope  thereby  to  reduce 
DOD  launc'i  costs  by  an  order  of  magnitude. 
Not  only  will  we  economize  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  reusable  launch   vehicle,   but 
significant,  savings  can  accrue  because  repair 
and  reuse  of  payloads  will  be  possible  and 
payloads  design  criteria  would  become  less 
stringent.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  we  would 
expect  to  benefit  from  the  STS  technology 
resulting  from  NASA's  development  effort*  " 
The  Air  Force  and  NASA  have  worked  very 
closely  dtiring   the  past  several  months   to 
identify  their  respective  missions  and  asso- 
ciated design  requirements.  This  close  work- 
ing relationship  Is  continuing  and  the  re- 
quirements of  both  agencies  are  reflected  in 
the  Pha,=e  B  study  plan.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  have  signed  an 
agreement  which  establishes  a  Space  Trans- 
portation Policy  Board.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  Policy  Board  to  assure  that  the  Space 
Transportation  System  will  fulfill  the  objec- 
tives of  both  agencies  by  establishing  pro- 
gram  objectives    including    operational    as- 
pects,   technology    status    and    needs,    fiscal 
considerations  and  interagency  relationship. 

COST 

Question  1 — Have  all  possible  approaches 
been  fully  considered  to  minimize  cost  and 
risk? 

Answer — Preliminary  cost  analyses  of  the 
space  shuttle  system  have  been  underway  for 
a  number  of  months,  but  a  more  comprehen- 
sive study  must  await  the  time  when  the 
data  from  the  Phase  B  definition  studies  Is 
available  Under  the  Phase  B  studies,  cost, 
performance,  and  schedvUe  and  their  asso- 
ciated technical  risk  will  be  prime  tradeoff 
factors  in  all  design  decisions.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  stated  program  objective: 
to  provide  a  low-cost,  economical  space 
transportation  system  based  on  both  mini- 
mized development  and  operational  costs. 

Question  2 — What  bench  marks  can  be  es- 
tablished in  the  program  to  assure  that  the 
lowest  risk  design  has  been  chosen  and  is 
being  developed  at  optimum  cost? 

Answer— During  tiie  period  of  performance 
of  Phase  B  studies  for  the  engines  and  sys- 
tems, large  scale  formal  reviews  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  sixth,  eighth  and  eleventh 
months  will  be  conducted  by  NASA  to  Insure 
that  the  studies  are  proceeding  In  the  de- 
sired manner,  NASA  will  conduct  in-house 
analyses  of  the  contractors'  efforts  and  will 
perform  an  in-depth  examination  of  the 
Phase  B  results  and  a  continuing  appraisal  of 
potential  alternate  approaches.  In  addition, 
design  certiacation  and  operational  program 


experience  such  as  that  gained  in  Apollo  will 
enable  NASA  to  insure  that  the  proper  sys- 
tem consistent  with  optimum  cost,  perform- 
ance and  low  risk  is  carried  forward  for 
detailed  design  and  development  In  later 
phases. 

Question  3— Is  exl.stlns;  hardware  and  fa- 
cilities directly  applicable  and  usable  for 
the  new  shuttle  being  titilized  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent? 

An;^wer— Several  study  activities  are  being 
iiutiaied  which  will  provide  Insight  as  to  the 
capaijilities  of  existing  facilities  to  support 
the  shuttle  and  to  dehne  possible  additional 
facility  requirements  The  Phase  B  studies 
will  Identify  major  facility  requirements  for 
the  shuttle.  An  independent  assessment  of 
all  facility  requirements  will  also  be  made 
Consideration  is  being  given  to  the  pos- 
sible use  of  existing  facilities  for  engine 
exaluations,  wind  tunnel  test^.  structural 
Investigations,  vacuum  chamber  simulations 
and  operational  planning.  Also  included  is 
;he  consideration  of  existing  launch  and 
.■support  facilities  at  KSC  and  WTR  and  the 
f.ight  test  facilities  of  NASA  and  the  Air 
Force,  At  this  time,  only  a  limited  effort 
has  been  initiated  on  the  space  shuttle 
that  would  require  the  use  of  fa-cilities. 
Sinre  the  shuttle  configurations  are  in  an 
evolutionary  state  at  this  time  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  final  commitment  on  fa- 
cility requl.-ements. 

Question  4 — Has  NASA  prepared  mtc- 
grat'-d  plans  for  various  systems  with  realis- 
tic consideration  given  to  reasonable  budget 
a-spects  during  the  period? 

Answer — Yes.  Integrated  pi;-ns  were  devel- 
oped in  support  of  the  Space  Ta.-'t  Group 
activity  during  1969.  During  the  past  year 
N.'iSA  "has  conducted  continuous  planning 
activities  to  further  develop  these  Integrated 
plans.  Several  alternative  levels  of  funding 
were  Included  in  the  Space  Task  Group 
studies.  These  Integrated  plans  are  being  re- 
assessed and  updated  with  con.-ideraticn  of 
alternatives  in  the  phasing  of  major  pro- 
gram elements  and  development  efforts  to 
conform  to  realistic  expectations  with  re- 
spect to  annual  budget  levels. 

Question  5 — Has  consideration  been  given 
fully  to  the  cost  and  impact  of  additional 
facilities  in  new  programs  and  proposals? 

Answer — Consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  cost  and  impact  of  additional  facllllles 
should  any  be  necessary. 

Space  Shuttle  facilities  requirements  will 
be  examined  during  the  Phase  B  system 
studies.  In  addition.  NAS.\  has  established  a 
Facilities  Task  Group  whose  function  will 
be  to  prepare  an  overall  Space  Shuttle  fa- 
cilities plan.  This  plan  will  rei'iec.  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  facilities  necessarv  to 
supj>>rt  activities  identified  by  the  Phase  B 
contractors  and  by  NASA  and  DOD.  Each 
prop-sed  facility  requirement  will  be  eval- 
uated against  several  factors  including  the 
possible  utilization  of  exist .ng  facilities.  New 
laciiuies  requirements  w.ll  be  loentified 
'..here  the  use  of  exlstln?  re,sources  is  not 
justified.  Economic  analy-is  and  cxx  trade- 
offs will  be  carefully  weighed  in  each  case. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  substance.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  remarks  during  the  debate  on 
this  matter  today  have  been  exactly  the 
same  as  the  debate  we  heard  ■when  we 
had  the  authorization  bill  before  the 
Senate.  At  that  time  there  was  offered  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  authorization 
and  to  take  the  space  shuttle  out  of  the 
authorization. 

Mr,  President,  I  wish  to  express,  and 
express  verj'  strongly,  that  this  is  not 
a  hardening  of  design.  It  is  anything  but 
that.  It  sho-R's  a  very  cautious,  intelligent, 
and  planned  approach  to  the  whole  mat- 
tcr 

Another    matter    of   which   we   have 


heard  again  this  time  is  the  "monkey 
argument."  We  heard  the  "monkey  ar- 
gument" during  the  course  of  the  au- 
tiionzation  at  some  length. 

It  was  widely  reported  in  the  press 
that  the  Soviet  cosmonauts  suffered  seri- 
ous ill  effects  from  their  recent  record- 
breaking  flight.  These  reports  have  been 
used  by  some  as  a  justification  to  reduce 
appropriations  for  our  space  program. 
This  argument,  Mr.  President,  has 
been  used  again  today,  the  argument  be- 
ing, of  course,  that  because  a  monkey 
could  not  stand  8  days  in  space,  the 
.spacemen  could  not.  We  have  orbited 
men  14  days,  and  the  Soviets  have  or- 
bited them  almost  18  days:  and  while  I 
am  prone  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
monkey,  there  might  be  some  who  would 
argue  with  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  yieM 
Mr.  HOLLAND,  Does  ihe  Senator  re- 
call that  a  year  or  two  aL>o,  the  Russians 
bciran  their  talk  cf  UunchiiU'  a  platform, 
and  that  a  little  after  that,  they  had 
three  satellites  up  at  one  time,  to  show 
that  they  could  join  them  and  enable 
transfeis  back  and  forth  between  them. 
and  to  show  that  there  is  an  ability  for 
joining  between  a  .■^pacocraft  setup  and 
a  platform,  if  it  were  tliere  in  orbit? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  recall  that  very  well, 
yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  yet  we  apparently 
pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the  fact  that, 
from  those  facts  and  from  the  discus- 
sions in  those  months,  many  months  ago, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Russians  were 
moving  toward  exactly  what  we  are  mov- 
ing toward,  and  they  ."^ho-^v  i-d  i:  even  more 
clearly  by  this  17-day  plus  venture  in 
space  the  other  day.  attempting  to  dis- 
cover what  was  the  biomedical  situation, 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  do  not  know  how  one  could 
very  well  interpret  those  two  aspects  of 
the  Russian  activities  in  any  other  way, 
I  think  there  are  two  false  a-ssump- 
tions  in  the  argument  for  the  amend- 
ment. Tlie  first,  of  course,  is  that  we  are 
talking  here  about  sending  men  into 
far-out  planetary  exploration.  There  is 
no  .such  purpose  in  this  space  shuttle 
whatever.  It  Ls  not  intended  for  that,  I: 
is  intended  for  the  more  economical  and 
f^xpeditlous  use  of  cur  money,  for  which 
the  very  people  have  been  arguing  who 
now  offer  this  amendment. 

Tlie  second  false  assumption.  I  think, 
is  that  somehow  or  other  we  are  plan- 
'  nin,g  to  keep  people  in  orbit  all  cf  their 
lives,  send  them  up  and  leave  then:  up 
there.  I  do  not  think  pnyonc  ha.s  that 
in  mind,  I  know  there  is  a  limitation.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  those  limita- 
tions are  now. 

But  the  amendment,  it  secems  to  me,  is 
based  upon  thase  twi  false  assumptions. 
The  space  shutle  is  important,  because 
then  men  may  go  up  to  orbiting  labora- 
tories and  back  without  the  very  great 
expense  which  is  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  our  ver>-  heavy  boosters,  or  even 
our  intermediate  boosters. 

In  a  recent  press  conference  with  re- 
spect to  the  introduction  of  amendments 
cutting  the  NASA  budget,  it  was  stated 
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that  the  reports  on  the  Soviet  Soyuz  9 
flight  were  a  major  factor  behind  the  de- 
cision to  seek  a  substantial  reduction  in 
space  funds. 

We  now  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  reports  were  inaccurate. 

A  report  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
concludes  that  the  Soviets  consider  the 
flight  a  success.  The  chief  designer  of  the 
Soyuz  spacecraft  stated  that  as  a  result 
o£:the  flight: 

/It  Is  possible  to  conclude  that  man  can 
aCay  and  work  In  space  for  at  least  two  or 
three  months. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  Report: 

On  23  June  TAS3  issued  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  health  of  the  cosmonauts  which 
was  subject  to  some  unfortunate  interpreta- 
tion. The  actual  TASS  statement  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "The  general  condition  of  the  cardio- 
vascular system  [of  the  cosmonauts]  is  nor- 
mal, although  a  certain  instability  is  ob- 
served, and  this  indicates  that  the  process  of 
readaptation  of  the  organism  from  weight- 
lessness to  terrestrial  condition  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  it 
will  be  expedient  to  create  artificial  gravity 
on  spacecraft  or  orbital  stations.  In  a  word, 
the  adaptation  of  man  to  conventional  con- 
ditions [of  gravity]  after  a  long  Journey  in 
space  Is  not  so  simple  after  all." 

The  above  statement  was  Interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  cosmonauts  were  in  serious 
cardiovascular  trouble  and  that  is  was  doubt- 
ful whether  man  could  stand  spaceflight 
without  artificial  gravity.  These  reports  were 
widely  circulated  in  the  press  and  on  the 
radio  in  the  United  States  on  June  24th.  It 
should  be  noted  that  on  the  24th  TASS  is- 
sued another  statement  of  a  more  optimistic 
nature  and  retracted  the  Implication  that 
arti.ncial  gravity  would  be  necessary.  The 
TASS  statement  of  24  June  indicated  that 
man  could  stand  weightlessness  for  \ip  to 
one  month. 

Since  the  basic  purpose  of  the  flight 
was  biomedical,  it  is  obvious  the  Soviets 
would  give  close  attention  to  the  cosmo- 
nauts' condition. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  inac- 
curate information  would  be  used  as  jus- 
tification to  curtail  our  owti  efforts  in 
.spare,  even  though  I  know  that  the  in- 
formation was  given  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  has  been  said  here 
.several  times  today  that  these  arguments 
have  been  made  time  and  time  again. 
My  own  po.«ition,  of  course,  is  not  on  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  the  pro- 
gram; it  is  on  the  question  of  where  we 
are  going  to  place  our  priorities.  The 
only  thini;  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time  is 
this:  If  it  is  inflationary,  let  us  .say,  to 
provide  funds  for  impacted  areas,  to 
keep  our  children  in  school  and  give 
them  the  proper  kind  of  an  education, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  does  not 
understand  the  necessity  for  this  pro- 
gram and  the  pursuance  of  it  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

That  is  the  only  argument  I  make. 
There  may  be  some  distant  military 
value  to  it.  I  do  not  di-pute  that.  There 
mi'^ht  be  some  scientiflc  value  to  it.  All 
the.<=e  programs  are  very  desirable. 

But  for  now,  I  feel  inherently  and  In- 
nately that  we  have  reached  the  time 
where  we  have  to  properly  allocate  the 


money  available  to  us,  and  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  things  that  can  wait. 

My  reason  for  rising  was  that  I  have 
been  told  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
limiting  debate  on  this  amendment  so 
that  we  could  come  to  a  vote.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  whether  an  hour 
and  a  half,  with  45  minutes  on  each 
side,  would  do. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — and,  of 
course,  I  am  doing  this  at  tiie  chairman's 
request — if  I  may  finish  up  in  10  minutes 
at  the  very  maximum,  which  I  think  I 
can,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  norida  has  approximately  20  min- 
utes, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr,  Thurmond*  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada    iMr.   Cannon  <    have   requested 

time 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale) 
wants  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  us  make  it  45  min- 
utes on  a  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  ail  amend- 
ments thereto  be  limited  to  1'2  hours, 
45  minutes  to  the  side. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  the  time  of  the  proponents 
in  behalf  of  the  amendment  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
that  is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  be  neutral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  shall  use. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  NASA  should  undertake  more  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions. I  believe  the  record  is  clear  that 
NASA  has  pursued  international  coop- 
eration in  a  most  aggressive  manner. 
This  occurred  not  only  under  the  pres- 
ent Administrator,  Mr.  Paine,  who,  in- 
cidentally, was  an  appointee  oi  the  pre- 
vious administration,  but  also  under 
Mr.  James  Webb,  who  was  the  former 
Administrator.  There  have  been  coop- 
erative flight  projects  with  other  na- 
tions; there  arc  such  projects  as  the 
Helios  project  with  West  Germany  un- 
derway today.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  part  3  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Space  Committee  on  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  NASA  authorization  which 
is  devoted  in  its  entirety  to  interna- 
tional .space  cooperation. 

But  most  important  to  the  space  shut- 
tle issue  before  the  Senate  today  is  the 
fact  that  NASA  has  invited  participa- 
tion of  the  European  Space  Community 
in  the  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
program.  Dr.  Paine,  the  Administrator 
of  NASA,  met  with  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Space  Community  in  Paris  from 
June  3  to  June  5  to  outline  the  U.S. 
space  station  program  and  invite  these 


nations  to  evaluate  their  strength  and 
interests  and  thereby  assess  the  partici- 
pation they  desire  to  have  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  similar  session  is  scheduled  on  the 
space  shuttle  program  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, on  July  7  and  8,  The  NASA  team 
will  be  headed  by  Dr.  Homer  Newell, 
Associate  Administrator  of  NASA.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Europeans  are 
greatly  interested  in  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  selected  modules  or  systems  in 
the  space  shuttle  program. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  yield,  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Have  the  European 
coimtries  promised  to  contribute  to  this 
joint  project? 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  I  do  not  have  that  infor- 
mation. It  is  too  early  to  know.  The 
first  meetings  were  held  in  June,  Another 
is  scheduled  on  July  7  and  8, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  it  the  impression 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  they 
will  contribute  substantial  amounts  of 
money  to  this  joint  project? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  read  the  report,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  based  upon  that 
assumption,  but,  rather,  that  they  would 
develop  and  finance  certain  modules  or 
certain  parts  of  the  spacecraft  in  Eu- 
rope, 

The  point  is  that  it  is  not  true  that 
there  have  not  been  any  efforts  made  to 
bring  the  European  community  in  and 
they  are  just  now  getting  in. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  My  only  point  is  that 
I  very  much  suspect  that  this  is  going  to 
be  the  type  of  space  cooperation  we  have 
seen  before — where  the  other  countries 
stand  back  and  cooperate  and  we  spend 
all  the  money.  I  was  wondering  whether 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
cooperation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  not  make  any 
projections  on  that,  because,  so  long  as 
they  can  get  us  lo  spend  our  money,  they 
will  do  it,  and  the  Senator  knows  that. 

However,  for  the  Senator's  informa- 
tion, just  as  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  Russians 
in  a  joint  space  program;  and  they  ob- 
viously feel — contrary  to  what  some 
people  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  feel- 
that  there  is  a  very  close  military  appli- 
cation of  this  entire  program,  and  they 
do  not  get  very  far  with  the  rest  of  it. 

Here  are  very  active  and  current  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  NASA  to  engage 
international  participation  in  these  for- 
ward looking  developments.  This  par- 
ticipation has  been  recommended  on  sev- 
eral occasions  by  those  who  would  cut 
the  NASA  appropriation  on  the  basis 
that  our  funds  could  be  saved  through 
joint  funding.  Yet  today  just  when  NASA 
is  actively  seeking  this  participation  and 
cooperation,  amendments  are  being  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  further  study  of  the 
space  shuttle  program  in  this  countrv" 
or  to  reduce  NASA  funding  to  such  a  level 
that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
fund  such  efforts.  Mr,  President,  this  is 
completely  inconsistent.  It  is  also,  and 
probably  most  important,  a  damaging 
blow  to  international  cooperation  and 
certainly  strains  the  credibility  of  the 
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United  States  as  to  the  seriousness  of  its 
overtures  to  seek  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

IVIr  President,  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment this  afternoon  that  if  this  is  a 
military  vehicle,  it  should  be  over  in  mil- 
itary. Yet,  the  same  people  who  so  argue 
have  been  arguing  for  years  that  all 
these  projects  should  be  in  one  agency  of 
the~ Government.  They  are  now  in  one 
agency  of  the  Government,  and  this  is 
the  way  I  think  we  will  make  the  great- 
est progress. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  just  like  to 
voice  one  thought:  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  one  of  those  who  called 
and  asked  for  some  very  hard  studies  at 
the  time  of  the  announcement  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  that  we  should  send  a 
man  to  the  moon  in  the  decade  of  the 
1960'e  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  given 
the  thought  by  our  scientists  that  it 
should  have  been  given,  but  we  have 
done  it.  But  the  fallout  of  the  space  pro- 
gram—about which  I  will  talk  later— 
has  been  so  fantastic  in  almost  every 
field— the  electronics  field,  the  metal- 
lurgical field,  the  physics  field,  even  the 
nuclear  physics  field,  the  field  of  astro- 
phvsics,  and  the  medical  field— that  it  i-s 
almost  impossible  for  a  .single  individual 
to  understand  it.  But  I  will  say  this.  I 
have  watched  these  appropriations  for 
research  for  many,  many  years,  and  no 
research  program  in  the  United  States 
has  provided  the  dynamic  forward 
thrust  and  accomplishment  that  the 
space  program  has  provided,  because 
without  it  many  of  the  things  that  are 
commonplace  today— even  including  our 
computer.s — would  not  be  here  if  there 
had  not  been  the  necessity  for  their  de- 
velopment. Are  we  going  to  stop  now 
and  quit  our  space  program?  I  hope  not. 

We  are  not  talking  about  sending  a 
man  to  Mai's.  We  are  not  talking  about 
sending  a  man  to  Venus.  We  are  talking 
about  orbital  laboratories  around  the 
earth  which  will  enable  us  to  study,  even 
to  a  greater  extent,  for  example,  spots 
on  the  sun,  and  all  the  things  that  can 
be  studied  outside  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth,  without  the  interference  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth. 

So  as  we  go  into  the  next  space  age, 
do  we  want  to  leave  the  5  years  between 
1974  and  1979  vacant  while  the  Russians 
are  developing  this  technology,  or  do  we 
want  to  proceed  at  this  point  to  try  to 
define  under  phase  B,  as  I  read  a  few 
moments  ago,  the  initial  staees,  so  that 
at  least  a  choice  can  be  made  of  one  or 
two  directions  in  which  the  United 
States  may  go? 

We  are  at  the  stage  now  that  we  were 
back  in  1960,  perhaps,  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  various  forms  of  struc- 
tures that  might  be  used  to  get  a  man 
on  the  moon  and  retrieve  a  man  from 
the  moon.  Now  we  are  talking  about  the 
same  thing.  The  big  boosters  that  we 
have  now  are  the  horse  and  buggies  of 
the  future  space  age.  They  are  expensive, 
they  will  continue  to  be  expensive,  and 
they  will  place  a  great  financial  burden 
upon  the  resources  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  There  is  one  way  in  which  that 
can  be  cut  down,  and  that  is  by  starting 
to  define  now  the  conceptual  design  of  a 
space  shuttle  which,  in  fact,  will  take  us 


into  the  second  great  era  of  our  space 
program  for  which  we  have  had  so  many 
benefits  in  every  scientific  area  ol  the 
world. 

Mr.  GURNEY,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr,  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  to  cut  out  the  money 
for  the  space  shuttle  for  this  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Essentially,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
replav  of  the  authorization  bill  some 
months  ago,  earlier  in  the  year.  The  same 
amendment  was  offered  then,  the  same 
arguments  were  made,  and  the  Senate  re- 
jected that,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  pointed  out.  by  a  mar- 
gin of  almost  2  to  1 ;  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  amendment  asain  to- 
dav  by  a  similar  margin. 

The  principal  facts  for  the  space  shut- 
tle proaram  and  also  against  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  been 
set  out  ably  and  in  full  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  my  own  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Holland. 

I  should  like  to  make  some  general  re- 
marks which  will  apply  not  only  to  the 
pending  amendment  but  also  to  some 
others  which  are  intended  to  be  offered 
later,  to  cut  out  money  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mendation for  a  NASA  appropriation  of 
$3,319,303,000  is  the  absolute  minimum 
amoiuit  necessary  to  retain  the  technical 
team  and  facilities  we  must  have  for  an 
admittedly  low  key,  but  viable  space  pro- 
gram in  the  next  decade. 

A  reduction  of  any  magnitude  will  not 
merely  result  in  further  deferrals  and  de- 
lavs.  It  will  mean  the  termination  of  pro- 
grams in  which  we  have  invested  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money,  which  took 
vears  to  build.  It  will  mean  a  reversal  of 
the  President's  Space  Task  Force  direc- 
tive for  stable.  Ion'-' -range  goals  in  space. 
If  we  cut  back  this  amount  we  will  be  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  goal 
of  this  Nation  to  maintain  its  world 
leadership  in  technological  achievement. 
We  should  not  do  this.  We  must  not  do 
this. 

The  President's  Space  Task  Group  was 
assigned  the  job  of  charting  a  new  course 
in  space  for  the  next  decade,  one  which 
would  be  consistent  with  austere  budget 
goals.  The  reexamination  of  future  direc- 
tives in  space,  which  is  now  being  called 
for  by  the  proponents  of  further  cuts,  was 
precisely  the  job  of  the  Space  Task 
Group.  They  developed  three  near-  and 
long-term  options  based  on  the  current 
economic  climate,  and  technological  ca- 
pabilities of  NASA, 

NASA  then  recommended  a  budget 
level  to  implement  the  Space  Task  Group 
directives— a  soljd  approach  to  space  ex- 
ploration without  the  waste  pitfalls  of 
a  crash  program.  The  NASA  request  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  based  on  the 
Space  Task  Group  recommendation  was 
$4,497  biUion.  The  administration,  in 
view  of  rising  inflation,  urgent  domestic 
needs,  and  competing  demands,  felt  It 
necessary  to  further  reduce  this  figure  to 
$3,333  biUion.  This  amounted  to  a  cut  of 
over  a  billion  dollars. 


There  has  been  a  lot  of  argument  made 
as  to  priorities.  It  .seems  to  me  thit  so  far 
as  priorities  are  concerned  the  space 
program  for  the  past  3  years  has  been 
placed  in  a  low  priority.  If  we  place  it  any 
lower,  we  will  place  it  out  ol  business. 

I  point  this  out  to  show  that  N.\SA  has 
already  taken  one  of  the  biggest  cuts 
proportionally,  of  any  of  the  agencies  so 
far  this  year.  Compared  to  previous 
years,  it  is  down  by  billions  of  dollars. 
The  budget  estimate  is  S2.5  billion  below 
our  1966  space  program.  This  means  that 
it  has  been  cut  by  40  percent— close  to 
half.  Comparing  it  with  expenditures  in 
other  fields  over  the  last  decade— while 
defense  spending  has  gone  up  by  73  per- 
cent, domestic  social  programs  spending 
has  increased  222  percent— the  space 
program  has  declined  by  40  percent  over- 
all— down  to  almost  half  of  its  budget  4 
years  ago.  To  accommodate  this  lower 
funding,  NASA  made  very  substantial  re- 
ductions in  its  program.  Decisions  were 
made  to: 

Reduce  electronic  research  and  close 
the  Electronics  Research  Center  in 
Boston,  Mass, 

SiLspend  the  production  of  the  Saturn 

V  launch  vehicle  following  vehicle  No.  15. 

Defer  the  launch  of  Skylab  I,  America's 

first   experimental   space  station,   by   4 

months  to  late  1972. 

Delay  the  Apollo  18  and  19  lunar  land- 
ing missions  from  1972  to  1974. 

Delay  the  unmanned  Viking  Mars 
landing  flight  from  1973  to  1975, 

Delay  two  advanced  technology  satel- 
lite missions  inconwrating  direct  broad- 
casting and  other  experiments,  by  1  year, 
from  1972  and  1974  to  1973  and  1975. 

Terminate  the  NASA  sustaining  uni- 
versity program. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  recommendations  to  keep  the  appro- 
priation amount  in  the  re.search  and  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  facility 
areas,  on  the  level  of  the  budget  estimate 
I  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
Appropriation  Committee  restored  the 
$106  million  in  research  and  development 
taken  out  by  the  Hou.se  appropriation. 

The  amount  recommended  tor  re- 
search and  development  however,  is  still 
$87  million  under  the  authorization  and 
almost  $500  million  under  the  1970  ap- 
propriation. A  further  reduction  by  the 
Senate  in  this  already  austere  budget  of 
any  amount  whatever  will  not  mean  that 
NASA  will  have  to  just  tighten  its  belt- 
it  will  mean  crippling  key  programs  and 
the  loss  of  irreplaceable  personnel. 

In  my  judgment,  NASA  simply  cannot 
take  further  reductions.  When  the  House 
cut  $106  million  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, it  was  done  with  the  idea  that  the 
reduction  could  be  accommodated  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  lunar  landing  mis- 
sions during  fiscal  year  1971  from  two 
to  one. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA, 
Dr.  George  M.  Low.  has  stated  that  this 
assumption  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Dr  Law  said  on  May  11.  1970.  that  the 
maximum  fiscal  year  1971  cost  reduc- 
tions resulting  from  such  a  deferral  are 
estimated  to  be  from  $10  to  $20  million. 
Moreover,  the  House  NASA  oversight 
study  recently  reported  that: 
A  launch  rate  of  less  than  two  manned 
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vehicles  per  year  would  materially  increase 
the  risk  of  mission  failure  in  space  flight. 

According  to  Dr.  Low,  the  $106  million, 
to  say  nothin?;  of  a  larger  cut,  would  re- 
quire NASA  to  examine  all  of  its  research 
and  development  programs  with  a  view 
toward  further  delays  and  terminatioas. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  could 
even  consider  a  course  of  action  which 
surely  means  slowly  abandoning  the  con- 
tinued leadership  in  space  we  enjoy  to- 
day. Reducin:?  this  budget  by  $110  mil- 
lion— to  say  nothing  of  the  20  percent 
cut — $300  million — advocated  by  my  col- 
leagues, will  mean  just  that. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  t.o  delete  the  research  funds  for 
a  space  shuttle.  This  has  been  suggested 
by  some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
and  would  constitute  a  crucial  turning 
point  for  the  U.S.  space  program.  I  sug- 
gest that  it  would  constitute  a  decision  to 
end  our  man-.'.ed  .space  flight  capability 
after  1974.  Based  on  our  presented 
manned  space  flight  program,  we  face  a 
gap  from  1975  to  1977.  If  the  shuttle 
money  is  taken  out  of  this  budget  now. 
the  pap  will  be  stretched  to  3  and  to 
pos;  ibly  3  years. 

The  space  station /shuttle  money  is  for 
research  and  design  only.  It  is  not  even 
hardware  money.  It  does  not  commit  us 
to  a  Mars  mission  or  to  great  future  ex- 
penditures. Its  whole  purpose  is  just  the 
opposite — to  reduce  costs  through  a  reus- 
able shuttle  which  can  return  men,  cargo, 
and  equipment  back  to  earth,  thereby 
producing  economies  in  every  aspect  of 
space  operations.  It  is  being  designed  to 
enable  us  to  continue  a  viable  space  ex- 
ploration program  at  perhaps  half  the 
amount  it  has  cost  in  the  past  to  put  pay- 
loads  into  earth  orbit.  It  will  also  be 
available  on  short  notice  for  Department 
of  Defense  use  should  that  need  ever 
arise. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  the  concept  of 
a  .shuttle  station  has  been  studied  in 
many  countries  in  the  last  decade.  Now 
that  the  technology  is  available,  we  can- 
not afford  to  throw  away  this  opportunity 
to  take  the  initiative  and  carry  out  an 
orderly  program. 

Dr.  Paire,  NASA  Administrator,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  space  com- 
mittee recently  said: 

Space  astronomy  has  come  into  being  at  an 
exciting  time  when  a.stronomers  are  wrestling 
with  some  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  ever 
turned  up  in  man's  Investigation  of  the  uni- 
verse. Huge  radio  galaxies,  quasars,  pulsars, 
and  numerous  X-ray  sources  are  still  unex- 
plained. Some  of  these  objects  emit  energies 
at  unbelievable  and  prodigious  rates,  sug- 
gesting that  we  may  be  witnessing  new, 
powerful  mode.s  of  energy  production,  dif- 
ferent from  those  we  have  known  In  the  past. 
Recalling  that  our  present  day  knowledge  of 
nuclear  energy  stemmed  from  Inquiries  into 
how  the  sun  produced  Its  radiant  energy,  we 
can  speculate  that  today's  space  astronomy 
may  eventually  also  yield  results  of  tremen- 
dous technical  Importance.  Satellites  provide 
the  means  for  making  observations  In  the 
radio.  Infrared,  ultra  violet.  X-ray,  and  gam- 
ma-ray-wave-lengths that  cannot  penetrate 
the  earths  atmosphere  to  the  ground  so  space 
astronomy  is  giving  astronomers  powerful 
new  tools  for  Investigating  these  challeng- 
ing new  questions. 

I  can  candidly  admit  that  many  of  us, 
as  laymen,  do  not  understand  quasars 


and  pulsars  and  the  like — I  cannot  ade- 
quately explain  them  or  their  theoretical 
basis.  But,  on  expert  testimony,  we  know 
they  are  important  and  have  implica- 
tions which  are  far  reaching.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  speculate  that  the  experi- 
mental conditions  offered  by  a  space  sta- 
tion has  the  potential  of  leading  to  dis- 
coveries equal  in  magnitude  to  the  break- 
through in  our  knowledge  of  atomic 
energy. 

The  leadtime  for  cairying  out  the  de- 
velopment and  putting  into  operation  a 
space  shuttle  program  is  7  to  10  years. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  pushing  hard  right 
now  to  put  a  manned  earth-resaurces 
satellite  into  orbit  in  the  next  few  years. 
They  devote  a  good  deal  more  of  their 
national  budaiet  to  space  than  we  do.  We 
cannot  risk  being  confronted,  once  again, 
with  a  major  Russian  victoiy  which  may 
give  its  developer  effective  control  of 
space. 

When  the  Sputnik  went  up  years  ago, 
I  remind  my  colleagues,  it  was  the  great- 
est propaganda  defeat,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  that  this  Nation  ever  suffered.  It 
took  us  a  decade  to  regain  our  position. 
A  stop-start  operation,  which  is  what  we 
are  proposing  by  these  further  cuts  in 
NASA's  budget,  necessarily  involves  the 
risk  that  at  some  future  time  we  will  have 
to  produce  another  crash  program,  at  a 
much  greater  expense. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
that  any  amount  of  reduction  in  this  al- 
ready austere  budget  will  have  serious 
consequences  on  our  future  space  capa- 
bilities. As  a  result  of  the  precipitious 
decline  in  funds  since  1966.  we  are  al- 
ready witnessing  the  dismantling  of  the 
superb  aerospace  industry^ — the  Govern- 
ment-academic team  which  it  has  taken 
years  to  build  and  which  would  take  years 
to  build  again.  We  are  closing  some  of 
our  finest  laboratories  and  contractor- 
operated  facilities  and  others  are  rapidly 
phasing  down.  While  these  slowdowns 
are  causing  serious  economic  problems  in 
the  area  affected,  even  more  important 
is  the  consideration  of  the  longrun  loss 
to  the  Nation. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  I  think  that 
it  is  our  duty  and  responsibility  in  Con- 
gress to  reorder  our  national  priorities. 
We  are  on  that  road  and  it  is  good  that 
we  are.  We  have  very  often  paid  too 
much  attention  to  the  nostrums  and 
catchwords  of  the  past,  while  at  the  same 
time  neglecting  clear,  pressing,  and  im- 
mediate needs  that  have  arisen  in  the  in- 
tervening years.  The  point  I  would  make 
here  is  that  NASA  is  not  reactionary  or 
backward  looking.  NASA  is  the  wave  of 
the  future  and  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
make  our  already  substantial  investment 
pay  off  in  great  dividends,  not  only  for 
our  own  country  but  for  humanity  as  a 
whole. 

We  all  know  many  of  the  hard  and 
tangible  benefits  that  have  sprung  from 
the  space  program.  Tire  50,000  gnli  coast 
residents  know  that  without  NASA  and 
its  weather  satellite  detection  and  tract- 
ing,  they  might  have  lost  their  lives  dur- 
ing Hurricane  Camille. 

We  know  the  potential  space  photog- 
raphy has  for  monitoring  water  re- 
sources, agricultural  activity,  and  assist- 


ing in  our  fight  against  pollution  and  our 
search  for  new  resources. 

We  have  begun  to  understand  through 
our  study  of  atmospheric  dynamics  the 
tremendous  changes  on  earth  has  caused 
in  the  earth's  fragile  atmosphere.  We  can 
now  measure  these  charges  and  poten- 
tially this  imderstanding  can  be  a  power- 
ful tool  in  environment  control  and  in 
preserving  a  livable  planet. 

The  global  communications  satellite 
network,  that  is  a  direct  product  of  our 
space  effort,  is  akin  to  a  nervoiLs  system 
of  humankind  and  civilized  society- 
linking  the  nations  of  the  world  and  fill- 
ing a  vital  need. 

The  catalog  of  benefits  directly  at- 
tributable to  our  space  progress  is  long. 
It  is  still  growing.  The  potential  for  fu- 
ture spin-offs,  byproducts,  advances  and 
benefits  really  carmot  be  estimated. 

I  think  we  could  devote  hours  to  re- 
coimting  the  dividends  in  any  one  of 
these  fields:  In  medicine,  in  transporta- 
tion or  communications,  in  weather  pre- 
dictions, in  computer  technology,  in 
oceanography;  pollution  control,  the 
management  of  our  environment,  in  edu- 
cation, in  pure  science. 

If  we  call  a  halt  to  space  exploration 
now,  we  have  no  idea  what  benefits  we 
may  be  overlooking  or  bypassing,  post- 
poning or  neglecting. 

Let  us  not  do  that:  Let  us  go  on  and 
continue  to  build  on  the  base  we  have  so 
laboriously  and  systematically — and  yes, 
expensively — developed. 

Quite  apart  from  the  direct  and  ob- 
vious byproducts  of  our  space  progress, 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  program 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  our 
economy.  It  is  a  productive  program  and 
the  investment  we  have  made  has  multi- 
plied and  benefited  the  whole  national 
economy.  It  has,  over  the  last  decade, 
cost  us,  in  dollar  investments,  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  grcss  na- 
tional product  but  that  investment  has 
directly  resulted  in  increasing  the  gross 
national  product. 

Economists  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  real  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product  in  the  last 
decade  can  be  attributed  to  the  stimulus 
of  new  technological  knowledge  from  re- 
.^earch  and  development  investments. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
expenditures  on  research  and  develop- 
ment was  carried  out  under  our  space 
program. 

In  the  past,  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal development  has  resulted,  more  often 
than  not,  from  wartime  competition— 
and  at  a  horrible  price.  I  suggest  that  in 
our  time  we  have  made  a  major  effort 
to  reverse  thatgrisly  picture.  As  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  space  age,  space  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  peaceful  and  hopefully 
friendly  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  space 
race  has  stimulated  advances  in  pure 
and  applied  science  and  related  fields 
between  our  two  countries  which  has 
benefited  both,  without  the  terror  or 
misery  of  war.  We  have  no  way  of  pre- 
cisely measuring  the  effect  of  this  com- 
petition on  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  but  I 
think  we  must  recognize  that  in  general 
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terms  the  competition  has  been  good 
and  it  has  helped  promote  the  thaw  we 
all  want  to  see. 

All  of  our  intelligence  indicates  that 
the  Soviets  are  pushing  hard  to  develop 
a  space  station  and  to  regain  their  lost 
advantage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course, 
the  most  recent  Soviet  fiight  that  went 
for  18  days  must  be  directly  in  the  thrust 
of  the  effort  that  the  space  station  and 
the  sky  lab  we  are  going  to  develop,  and 
the  space  shuttle  that  is  going  to  serve. 
It  is  going  to.  And  certainly  this  is  not 
the  time  for  us  to  ponder  and  to  cut  out 
a  program  that  the  Soviets  are  pushing 
ahead  on  with  full  speed. 

The  Sonets  know,  perhaps  better  than 
we  the  impact  our  spectacular  successes 
in  space  have  had  on  world  opinion— and 
how  their  prestige  as  a  leader  in  science 
and  technology  suffered  thereby.  We  have 
the  advantage— the  momentum  and  op- 
portunity now.  It  would  be  cruel  and 
thoughtless  and  irresponsible  to  dissipate 
that  lead  at  this  time— not  because  we 
are  unable  to  maintain  it,  but  because 
we  are  unwilling  to  spend  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  carry  to  a  logical  fruition  that  which 
has  already  been  begun.  In  the  long  run, 
in  my  view,  such  a  course  will  operate  to 
our  national  disadvantage.  In  the  long 
ran,  it  will  be  lalse  economy.  It  is  short- 
sighted in  the  extreme.  To  fritter  away 
our  space  program  now  is  unrealistic  and 
unwise,  in  my  judgment.  The  budget  be- 
fore us  is  an  austere  and  reasonable  one 
that  will  allow  us  to  realize  a  profit  on 
the  past  investment. 

I  would  certainly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
resist  further  cuts,  the  cut  now  pending 
before  us  in  the  matter  of  the  space  shut- 
tle as  well  as  others  that  may  come  after 
the  pending  amendment  is  dealt  with. 

The  cuts  in  the  already  aust«re  budget 
would  bring  us  perilously  close  to  crip- 
pling this  fine  and  valuable  program  for 
all  time. 

In  summary.  I  suppose  one  could  really 
put  it  in  this  fashion,  that  if  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  agreed  to  and  and  the 
space  shuttle  is  cut  out  of  the  budget, 
we  might  just  as  well  wipe  out  manned 
space  flight  in  the  years  ahead.  We  would 
have  lost  our  advantage  whei'eas  our 
competition,  of  course,  v.-ill  go  on  with 
full  speed  ahead  in  this  very  effort. 

If  the  day  comes  when  we  cpnnot 
match  our  competition  in  manned  space 
flight  and  we  take  a  back  seat  and  sec- 
ond place  in  this  all  important  re.=earch 
and  development,  engineering  and  scien- 
tific and  technological  venture,  then  I 
would  say  that  this  Nation  would  take 
second  place  in  a  lot  of  other  areas,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  pending  amendment  and  any 
other  effort  to  cut  the  budget  which  is 
already  dangerously  austere. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  how 
rouch  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  43  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
Dole  ) .  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dui'ing 
my  tenure  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
I  have  frequently  questioned  the  cost  of 
the  Apollo  program  along  with  all  other 
space  expenditures.  My  questions  have 
reflected  the  views  of  the  public  with 
whom  I  have  had  contact^-their  excite- 
ment and  pride  in  the  Nation's  space 
achievements,  but  also  the  large  expendi- 
tures necessitated  by  our  commitment  to 
the  space  program. 

The  question  of  expenditures  is  a  very 
real  one,  and  therefore,  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  NASA  presentation  on 
technology  transfer  before  the  committee 
earlier  this  year.  This  data  on  benefits 
from  the  space  proa  ram  accruing  to  all 
mankind  to  help  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems on  earth  has  been  m'inted  under 
the  title  space  program  benefits.  I  com- 
mend this  document  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  .study. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  I  am 
having  copies  of  this  particular  docu- 
ment sent  to  al)  libraries  in  my  State  of 
Oregon  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
broader  public  understanding  of  such 
benefits  that  accrue  to  us  from  space  re- 
search. 

Also  during  the  committee  review  of 
the  Apollo  13  mission,  I  asked  Astronaut 
Lovell  for  his  opinion  on  benefits  accru- 
ing from  the  space  program.  He  stated 
that  in  his  travels  throughout  the  United 
States  he  has  found  the  stimulus  to 
voimg  people  to  pursue  an  education  as 
one  of  the  specific  benefits  resulting  from 
the  space  program.  This,  I  believe,  is 
particularly  important  to  a  country  that 
has  a  responsibility  for  world  leadership. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  more  tangi- 
ble factors  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  NASA  appropriation  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indenendent  Offices. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
DOLE'.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  pro- 
po.sed  an  amendment  to  cut  $110  million 
from  NASA's  budget  for  the  space 
shuttle-space  station. 

From  his  statement,  I  understand  that 
the  Senator's  main  objection  is  that  this 
money  represents  the  start  of  a  new 
phase  in  our  Nation's  efforts  in  space,  and 
that  this  authorization  will  bind  us  to  a 
$14  billion  commitment.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senator  relied  too  heavily  on  infor- 
mation from  outside  sources  and  much 
of  it  is  erroneous. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
monev  for  the  space  shuttle-space  sta- 
tion Is  only  to  study  these  concepts. 
NASA  stated  before  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  that  this  money 
was  necessary  to  determine  whether  a 
shuttle  was  technically  and  economically 


feasible.  Before  the  Space  Committee,  m 
response  to  close  questioning  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine.  NASA  wit- 
nesses stated  that  NASA  does  not  have 
approval  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  either  a  space  station  or  shuttle. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  sUtes 
that  there  should  be  studies  to  compare 
the  operation  of  a  shuttle  with  existing 
expendable  boosters,  and  that  the  tech- 
nical problems  that  still  exist  should  be 
resolved  before  development  of  a  shuttle 
is  initiated,  yet  his  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  means  to  fund 
the  study  he  suggests  and  to  resolve  tlie 
problems  he  cites.  He  would  delete  the 
money  that  is  needed  to  follow  his  sug- 
gestions. 

But  aside  from  that,  what  would  the 
Senator's  amendment  do? 

For  a  long  time  now.  people  have  been 
asking  for  a  greater  return  on  our  in- 
vestment in  space,  and  we  have  pointed 
with  pride  to  our  weather  and  com- 
munications satellites.  Now  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  developing  a  totally  new  sys- 
tem that  can  place  into  orbit  and  return 
to  earth  men,  spacecraft,  experiments, 
and  so  forth,  at  considerably  less  ccst 
than  existing  launch  vehicles.  The  space 
station  will  be  there  expressly  to  develop 
earth  applications. 

This  shuttle  station  will  give  us  the 
ability  to  operate  in  space;  to  repair  the 
communications  or  scientific  satellite 
that  fails;  to  examine  int-eresting  events 
in  space;  to  deliver  and  return  film  from 
the  earth  resources  satellite'^;  to  manu- 
facture in  the  space  en\1ronment;  to 
learn  the  effect  of  space  on  healing;  to 
study  the  stars. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  we  hear 
a  lot  from  those  not  too  well  informed 
about  manned  and  unmanned  space- 
craft on  the  promise  that  unmanned 
spacecraft  are  cheaper  than  manned 
.spacecraft.  That  artificial  division  is 
about  to  disappear.  The  space  shuttle  will 
be  used  to  put  automated  spacecraft  as 
well  as  all  men  into  earth  orbit  because 
the  shuttle  gives  every  promise  of  being 
a  cheaper  way  to  get  the  automated 
spacecraft  into  orbit.  Since  it  will  be  able 
to  do  the  job  cheaper,  it  is  envisioned 
that  all  the  NASA  and  Air  Force  boosters 
between  the  Scout  and  the  Saturn  V 
would  disappear  and  their  jobs  taken 
over  by  the  shuttle. 

It  is  as  foolish  to  retreat  from  the 
next  era  in  space  as  it  would  have  been 
to  have  built  the  railroad  track  across 
the  continent  and  then  not  have  funded 
the  locomotives  to  take  advantage  of  that 
track,  or  to  have  backed  away  from  the 
jet  aircraft  for  commercial  use  when  we 
were  doing  all  right  with  slower,  less  pro- 
ductive propeller  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  space  ase. 
As  John  Kennedy  said : 

Man.  in  his  quest  for  knowledge  and  prog- 
ress is  determined  and  cannot  be  deterred. 
The  exploration  of  .«pace  will  go  ahead, 
whether  we  ;oin  U  or  not.  and  it  is  one  of 
:he  great  adventures  of  all  time,  ana  no  na- 
tion which  expects  to  be  the  leader  of  other 
nations  can  expect  to  stay  behind  In  th:s 
race  for  space. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  place  in  the 
world,  Mr.  President,  we  must  study  with 
care  the  next  major  step,  so  as  to  under- 
stand clearly  where  the  future  in  space 
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lies.  This  money  for  the  space  shuttle- 
space  station  will  make  that  stud>\ 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pell>  for  a  conference  report,  the  time 
to  be  taken  out  of  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION  SCI- 
ENCE—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1519)  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Services,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings  of  June   24,   1970,   pp.   21284- 
21286,  Congressional  Record.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees appointed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  met  in  committee  of  conference  on 
S.  1519,  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  Act  and 
have  resolved  all  differences  between  the 
two  versions  of  the  bill.  Of  the  10  differ- 
ences to  be  resolved,  three  were  of  major 
importance.  The  other  seven  differences 
did  not  indicate  a  real  difference  of  posi- 
tion between  the  two  Houses  and  their 
resolution  created  no  problem.  There- 
fore, in  reporting  on  the  conference,  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  three  ma- 
jor differences. 

The  Senate  bill  established  the  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  within  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
while  the  House  amendment  established 
the  Commission  as  an  independent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Com- 
mission to  accept  contributions  of  money 
and  to  disburse  such  contributions  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Commission,  while 
the  House  amendment  did  not.  The 
House  recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  5500,000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Sen- 
ate limited  the  appropriation  in  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  years  to  $750,000  each  year. 
The  House  amendment  placed  no  celling 
on  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  after 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  conference  report 
adopts  this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 
As  chairman  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 


bill  is  the  best  which  could  have  been 
brought  out  of  conference.  All  members 
of  the  committee  of  conference  signed 
the  report.  I  recommend  its  adoption.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  S. 
1519, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
before  us  is  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1519,  a  bill  I  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science. 

I  urge  upon  the  Senate  the  approval 
of  the  report.  It  will  bring  to  fruition  a 
recommendation  that  originated  in  1966 
with  President  Johnson,  when  he  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Libraries.  Its  mis- 
sion was  to  study  the  role  of  libraries  in 
education,  and  how  they  should  be  fi- 
nanced. The  Commission  report  called 
for  a  continuous  surveillance  of  library 
contributions  and  needs  by  a  permanent 
Commission. 

The  bill  carries  out  that  recommenda- 
tion. 

Among  the  findings  of  financial  need 
which  the  Presidential  Commission  re- 
ported was  a  Itmip  sum  of  $1.6  billion  to 
stock  all  school  libraries  optimally.  Con- 
struction costs  of  public  school  libraries 
were  estimated  at  $2,145  billion,  and  for 
general  public  libraries  at  $1,132  billion 
over  a  span  of  a  decade. 

Academic  library  costs  are  also  large: 
$360  million  is  needed  for  construction 
and  nearly  $10  billion  for  books  and  ma- 
terials over  a  10-year  period. 

Clearly,  the  task  of  analyzing  needs, 
focusing  attention,  and  organizing  efforts 
to  support  libraries  is  a  long-term  one. 
A  sustained  effort,  unfiagging  enthu- 
siasm, and  profe.ssional  background  in 
the  library  field  are  needed  to  carry  it 
out. 

As  provided  in  the  conference  report, 
the  Commission  will  study  library  and 
informational  needs  and  the  means  by 
which  those  needs  may  be  met.  It  will 
advise  Federal.  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies  on  library  matters  and  develop 
plans  for  meeting  national  and  local 
needs. 

The  Commission  will  submit  reports 
to  the  President  and  to  Congress. 

The  major  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  was  over  its  adminis- 
trative status.  The  Senate  bill  put  the 
Commission  into  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  the 
House  bill  made  it  independent.  I  made 
the  motion  in  conference  that  the  Senate 
recede  and  accept  the  House  view  that  it 
be  independent. 

Mr.  President,  books  are  not  just  for 
boys  and  girls.  They  are  for  students  of 
every  age  and  every  walk  of  life  and  in 
every  profession  and  occupation.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  reminded  us  that  the  doors 
to  the  librar>'  lead  to  the  richest  treas- 
ures of  our  open  society:  to  the  power 
of  knowledge:  to  training  and  skills;  to 
the  wisdom,  ideals,  and  culture  which 
enrich  life. 

S.  1519  will  help  open  those  doors  to 
every  American. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


INDEPENDENT    OFFICES    AND    DE 
PARTMENT     OF     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN     DEVELOPMENT     APPRO 
PRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17548)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundrj'  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies.  oflBces,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  so, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my  able 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington 
'Mr.  Magnuson  i  ,  is  necessarily  absent  to- 
day, but  he  has  prepared  a  statement 
that  he  asked  me  to  insert  in  the  Record. 
As  the  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Inde- 
pendent Offices,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Magnuson's  views  are 
worthy  of  the  Senate's  attention. 

Senator  Magnuson  is  opposed  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  budget  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration- 
NASA— and  if  he  were  here  today  he 
would  vote  to  keep  the  recommendations 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  intact 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  particularly  to  Senator  Magnu- 
son's statement  that — 

The  space  station  is  the  next  logical  st*p 
In  outer  space  and  the  space  shuttle  Is  the 
only  logical  step  in  cutting  space  costs.  These 
programs  may  never  be  completed,  If  the  re- 
search and  development  prove  them  to  be 
unwarranted.  But  we  can  and  we  must  give 
the  space  station,  space  shuttle  concept  a 
chance.  It  holds  the  promise,  not  only  of  cut- 
ting the  cost  of  space  exploration,  but  of 
dramatically  increasing  our  knowledge  of  our 
planet,  our  solar  system,  and  our  universe. 
We  cannot  and  we  must  not  Ignore  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Magnuson's  statement 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Magnuson  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  the  remarks 
I  have  to  make  today  are  virtually  the  same 
as  those  I  made  when  the  Senate  considered 
these  same  Issues  on  May  6.  At  that  time, 
we  were  debating  an  amendment  to  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  NASA:  today  we  are  de- 
bating amendments  to  NASA's  appropriation 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  amendments  today  are  of  two  basic 
types:  first,  an  amendment  to  limit  funds 
for  the  space  station  space  shuttle  program, 
and  second,  amendments  to  reduce  NASA's 
funds  in  general.  While  I  fully  agree  with 
the  sponsors  of  these  amendments  that  econ- 
omy in  space  is  needed,  and  while  I  subscribe 
to  the  view  that  our  Federal  spending  priori- 
ties must  be  reordered.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  reject  each  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  terrifying  adventure  of 
Apollo  13  forced  us  to  think  about  outer 
space  and  man's  place  in  it  with  an  Intensity 
reminiscent  of  the  launch  of  Sputnik,  the 
first  manned  flight,  or  the  first  landing  on  the 
lunar  surface.  The  Apollo  13  mission  also 
emphasized  how  oriented  we  are  in  our  think- 
ing to  particular  missions,  particular  suc- 
cesses and  crises,  and  how  little  public  dis- 
cussion we  have  devoted  to  the  long-term 
questions  of  our  space  program  and  its  pur- 
poses. That  the  space  program  has  a  future 
beyond  the  moon — and  that  man  will  benefit 
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from  that  future— has  largely  been  obscured 
or  foreotten. 

The  pending  amendments  provide  us  with 
an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  to  con- 
sider man's  future  in  outer  space.  For  many 
years  we  have  heard  cries  for  economy  in 
imter  space,  cries  that  have  been  answered 
bv  a  continual  reduction  in  the  budget  of 
\\SA  and  cries  that  have  been  answered  in 
"the  reduction  in  number  of  planned  space 
missions.  As  the  Immediate  past  chairman 
o'  the  appropriaUons  subcommittee  respon- 
sible for  NASA's  budget.  I  know  that  these 
calls  for  economy  have  also  been  answered 
bv  intense  scrutiny   of  NASA's  programs, 

"The  current  controversy  over  the  space 
station  space  shuttle  programs,  for  exam- 
ple comes  at  a  time  when  many  millions  of 
Americans  are  questioning  our  role  in  space, 
the  cost  of  that  role,  and  the  importance  of 
that  role  relative  to  other  pressing  domestic 
needs.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  controversy 
arises  during  the  aftermath  of  the  Apollo  13 
mission— a  major  failure  that  has  added  im- 
mensely to  the  number  of  critics  of  the  space 
program.  It  would  be  tragic,  however,  if  the 
Apollo  13  mission  were  used  by  critics  of  the 
space  program  to  transform  reasonable  calls 
for  economy  into  unreasonable  demands 
for  a  fundamental   retrenchment    in   outer 

space. 

I  think  it  is  healthy  and  Important  to  con- 
sider and  to  discuss  fully  the  issues  of  prior- 
ities and  of  man's  role  in  outer  space.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  most  harmful  to  the 
quality  of  that  discussion  to  permit  our- 
selves to  be  swayed  by  the  emotion  that  the 
Apollo  13  mission  has  created.  The  space 
station  space  shuttle  issue — and  in  fact  the 
whole  NASA  appropriation — can  and  should 
be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  hard  facts,  not 
emotion,  and  I  would  like  to  present  some 
of  those  facts  today  in  connection  with  the 
pending  amendments. 

First,  we  must  realize  that  the  funds  we 
appropriate  this  year  for  the  space  station 
space  shuttle  project  do  not  constitute  a 
commitment  to  a  multi-billion  dollar  new 
program.  Rather,  they  are  simply  funds  for 
advanced  research  and  development  of  the 
space  station  space  shuttle  concept — re- 
search and  development  that  must  be  un- 
dertaken before  we  can  make  an  intelligent 
and  rational  decision  on  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  production  of  these  vehicles  and  outer 
space  facilities.  We  are  not.  with  these  funds, 
abdicating  responsibility  for  that  produc- 
tion decision — indeed,  we  cannot  avoid  hav- 
ing to  make  that  decision  in  future  years. 
Congressional  control  over  spending  lies  in 
continual  review,  annual  decisions,  and  the 
retention  of  control  over  ultimate  produc- 
tion decisions.  Such  control  does  not  lie  in 
giving  a  "green  light"  to  such  an  expensive 
program,  once  and  for  all,  at  such  an  early 
stage  m  the  program's  development. 

The  funds  we  provide  this  year  shovild 
bring  the  space  station 'space  shuttle  pro- 
gram to  the  point  where  we  can  make  an 
Intelligent  decision  in  the  future.  By  pro- 
viding these  funds,  let  me  emphasize  again, 
we  are  not  making  a  final  production  deci- 
sion. By  not  providing  these  funds,  however, 
we  would  be  making  a  premature  decision 
not  to  go  ahead  with  this  program.  Let  us 
permit  the  research  and  development  to  con- 
tinue until  we  reach  that  production  deci- 
sion point;  let  us  not  cancel  this  program 
in  our  ha.ste  to  come  to  a  premature  decision 
about  the  program's  merits. 

Second,  to  cancel  the  space  station  space 
shuttle  program  at  this  point  would  not  be 
economical — rather,  it  would  be  false  econ- 
omy in  the  purest  sense  of  the  phrase.  The 
program — particularly  the  space  shuttle  as- 
pect— is  an  economy  effort,  an  effort  to  lower 
the  cost  of  space  exploration  by  developing 
reusable  space  vehicles.  Today  it  costs  us  al- 
most $1000  per  pound  for  every  object  we 
loft  Into  space;  tomorrow,  with  the  aid  of  the 


reusable  space  shuttle,  we  may  cut  these 
costs  by  90 'v.  In  other  words,  for  the  same 
dollar  expenditure  the  space  shuttle  will  al- 
low us  to  put  almost  ten  times  as  many  mis- 
sions into  space;  the  scientific  benefite  of 
more  missions,  explorations,  and  manned 
flights  will  be  achieved  with  dramatically 
lower  costs,  imagine  how  much  more  we 
would  know  about  the  moon  and  the  origins 
of  our  own  planet,  for  example,  if  for  the 
price  of  our  past  four  Apollo  missions  we 
could  have  provided  dozens  or  even  scores  of 
such  missions. 

1  would  emphasize  additionally  that  the 
Senate  has  already  taken  a  major  economy 
step  by  reducing  the  Hotise  authorization  for 
these  programs  by  nearly  $140  million.  The 
$110  million  remaining  for  the  space  station 
space  shuttle  Is,  in  the  judgment  of  both 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  a 
sufficient  amount  to  proceed  with  the  re- 
search and  development  of  this  program 

The  space  station  is  the  next  logical  step 
in  outer  space  and  the  space  shuttle  is  the 
only  logical  step  in  cutting  space  costs.  These 
programs  may  never  be  completed,  if  the 
research  and  development  prove  them  to  be 
unwarranted.  But  we  can  and  we  must  give 
the  space  station  space  shuttle  concept  a 
chance.  It  holds  the  promise,  not  only  of 
cutting  the  cost  of  space  exploration,  but  of 
dramatically  Increasing  our  knowledge  of  our 
planet,  our  solar  system,  and  our  universe. 
We  cannot  and  we  must  not  ignore  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  that  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  those  amendments  seeking 
to  cut  NASA's  funds,  let  me  say  that  in  our 
Justified  haste  to  divert  funds  to  meet  our 
growing  domestic  needs,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  where  federal  money  is  really  being 
spent.  The  NASA  budget  is  conspicuous,  but 
It  amounts  to  roughly  5  per  cent  of  the 
amount  we  devote  to  military  spending.  The 
real  "domestic  surplus"  will  come  from  mak- 
ing needed  cuts  in  our  military  budget,  and 
through  the  elimination  of  costly  and  un- 
necessary new  weapons  systems.  The  $110 
million  for  the  space  station  space  shuttle 
program  this  year  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
what  we  will  have  to  pay  for  an  unproven 
and  potentially  obsolete  ABM.  for  example. 
It  represents  a'  small  fraction  of  the  money 
we  have  wasted  in  our  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  develop  a  new  Main  Battle  Tank.  It  is  less 
than  20';  of  what  we  have  been  spending 
every  year  to  develop  murderous  and  unnec- 
essary chemical  and  biological  warfare 
agents. 

My  point  is  simply  this.  Just  Ijecause  the 
military  budget  has  proven  difficult  to  cut 
does  not  mean  we  should  diminish  our  ef- 
forts to  cut  it;  Just  because  NASA  is  vul- 
nerable and  its  budget  easy  to  cut  does  not 
mean  we  should  eliminate  vital  NASA  pro- 
grams whose  cost  is  almost  insignificant  In 
comparison  to  the  billions  that  go  annually 
to  the  Defense  Department 

Let  us  realize  that  man  is  in  space  to  stay. 
The  benefits  of  space  exploration  are  largely 
unknown,  but  they  may  prove  to  be  in- 
calculable. The  space  program  not  only  pro- 
vides peaceful  employment,  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  scientific  knowledge,  and  peaceful 
commercial  "spin-offs"  to  the  entire  nation — 
It  also  represents,  in  further  contrast  to  our 
miliUrv  spending,  a  peaceful  and  healthy 
form  of  competition  and  national  mission  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Someday,  we  all  hope.  It  will  provide 
the  basis  for  peaceful  cooperation  between 
this  nation  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  un- 
doubtedly It  wUl  aid  us  In  our  efforts  to  save 
the  ecology  of  this  planet. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  that  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  use  the  full  time, 
and  I  would  be  guided  by  the  plans  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President.  I 
emphatically  oppose  ^ny  amendment 
which  would  cripple  the  efforts  of  NASA 
to  maintain  the  U.S.  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  exploration  of  space. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  cut  funds  for 
this  vital  program.  If  we  reduce  the 
NASA  program  and  the  Soviets  achieve 
a  technological  breakthi-ough  in  space 
for  military  purposes,  then  our  Nation  i.'^ 
in  great  jeopardy,  especially  in  view  of 
the  growing  Soviet  threat. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  are  explor- 
ing space  for  a  militai-y  advantage.  Tliey 
are  working  feverishly  on  their  space 
laboratorj'.  It  would  be  disastrous  for  our 
Nation  to  permit  the  Soviets  to  forge 
ahead  in  both  space  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  they  are  attempting  to  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  needs 
of  the  Nation's  security,  there  are  many 
peaceful  benefits  to  mankind  which  will 
result  and  are  resulting  from  the  NASA 
program.  Scientists  know  that  space  ex- 
ploration holds  many  promises  for  the 
peaceful  benefits  of  all  nations. 

If  we  would  relate  the  Nation  to  the 
body  of  man  we  would  see  that  200  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country  which 
worked  on  fundamental  problems  for 
NASA,  2.100  doctorates  funded  by  NASA, 
improved  curricula  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics throughout  our  school  system,  and 
34  new  scientific  laboratories  and  re- 
search facilities  on  college  campuses  have 
certainly  improved  the  educational  level 
of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  NASA  and  its  contractors 
have  all  supplied  extensive  in-house  as 
well  as  outside  training  for  their  per- 
sonnel. It  is  probably  safer  to  estimate 
that  of  the  half  million  people  who  have 
worked  on  the  space  program  at  one  time 
or  another  over  the  past  12  years,  at  least 
half  of  them,  or  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people,  have  learned  new  skills  which 
were  essential  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  space  adventure.  Especially  in  the 
southeast,  at  Marshall  Space  Fhght  Cen- 
ter and  at  Cape  Kennedy,  a  large  part 
of  the  available  labor  force  were  formerly 
either  subsistence  farmers  or  technologi- 
cally untrained.  The  efforts  of  NASA  and 
its  contractors  to  employ  indigenous 
workers  and  supply  training  rather  than 
to  import  labor  have  resulted  in  the  em- 
ployment and  training  of  large  numbers 
of  minority  groups. 

Mr.  President,  scientific  results  are  al- 
ready abundantly  evident,  even  though 
the  "time  lag  "  between  scientific  discov- 
ery and  application  is  traditionally  very 
long.  Our  first  satellite  discovered  the 
existence  of  the  Van  Allen  radiation  belt 
beyond  the  earth.  Other  such  phenomena 
have  been  discovered, 

Meteorologj-  has  been  revolutionized  by 
earth  orbiting  satellites,  and  weather 
forecasting  and  the  gains  from  the 
greater  precision  of  that  art  have  been 
enormous. 

Astronomy,  according  to  Stanford  Re- 
search, has  become  almost  a  new  science 
within  the  last  decade.  It  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  as  much  has  been 
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learned  in  the  past  decade  as  astrono- 
mers learned  in  the  previous  2,000  years. 
But  the  application  of  this  new  knowl- 
edge will  take  time. 

Mr.  President,  one  area  in  which  all 
the  rules  were  broken  regarding  "time 
lag,"  however,  was  in  communications. 
Almost  as  fast  as  it  could  be  built,  the 
first  Comsat  was  in  operation,  revolution- 
izing worldwide  communications.  This  is 
the  first  major  commercial  result  of  the 
space  program,  followed  closely  by  its 
companion,  Intelsat. 

New  metals  and  alloys  were  developed 
which  are  essential  for  the  extreme  re- 
quirements in  space.  There  is  greater 
understanding  of  metal  strength  and 
of  stress  and  other  forms  of  corrosion. 
These  problems  are  still  under  intensive 
study  by  NASA  and  other  laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  medicine,  biology,  psy- 
chology, physiology  all  taught  much  to 
the  interdisciplinary  teams  which  pre- 
pared our  astronauts  for  their  journeys 
into  space  and  to  the  moon.  NASA  has 
contributed  masses  of  information  about 
the  behavior  of  well  men  in  stressful  and 
unusual  conditions. 

All  of  the  earth  sciences  have  been  re- 
vitalized as  man  finally  saw  the  earth  as 
a  whole.  Agronomy,  geodesy,  cartog- 
raphy, oceanography,  hydrology — in  all 
of  these  it  is  as  if  the  age-old  barriers 
to  knowledge  have  been  removed  and 
searchers  are  at  last  able  to  explore  with- 
out hindrance  as  they  examine  the  earth 
from  the  vantage  point  of  space. 

Mr.  President,  while  education  and 
science  are  essential  parts  of  the  national 
body,  we  know  that  within  a  capitalistic 
society,  nothing  is  more  important  than 
economic  health  and  growth.  And  in  this 
industrialized  civilization,  the  leading 
technological  nation  is  consequently  the 
nation  most  secure  in  its  economic 
growth.  New  technology  is  the  seed  from 
which  grow  the  new  industries,  new 
products  and  new  jobs  which  account  for 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  people, 
and  the  country.  No  peaceful  object  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced even  a  fraction  of  the  new  prod- 
ucts, materials,  systems,  and  techniques 
that  continue  to  flow  from  the  space 
program. 

Paper  which  will  not  bum  o.nd  metals 
which  will  not  burst — glass  that  bends 
and  will  not  break  and  films  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  man  but  weigh  only 
a  few  ounces,  are  only  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  new  materials  which  have 
emanated  from  the  demands  of  space. 
Thousands  of  new  products  have  already 
found  their  way  into  our  daily  lives,  and 
the  number  increases  as  the  "time  lag" 
is  dissipated. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  results  of  the 
expedition  into  space  will  really  not  be 
measurable  within  this  century — any 
more  than  the  impact  of  the  discovery 
of  America  was  measurable  by  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.  It  will  not  be  meas- 
urable in  numbers  of  things  which  have 
been  produced,  or  even  in  the  amount 
of  nev.-  knowledge  which  has  been  ac- 
quired— but  rather,  I  believe  it  will  mani- 
fest itself  most  significantly  in  the 
changes  of  mankind,  all  barriers  to  our 
free  movement  throughout  our  solar  sys- 
tem have  been  removed.  Our  horizons 


are  the  edges  of  the  universe.  Nothing 
now  constrains  us  from  the  improvement 
of  life  on  earth  for  all  mankind. 

The  PKESIDUIG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota iaas  43  minutes  remaining.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  what  the 
time  plans  are  for  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inauiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  3  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  43  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  have  used  most  of 
our  time.  I  shall  be  Ejlad  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  proceed  to  use 
some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  use  only  a  few  moments,  and  then 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  comments  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  are  instructive.  I  think 
further  analysis  is  necessary.  For  ex- 
ample, hovi-  many  of  these  useful  spin- 
offs from  the  space  program  have  been 
derived  from  unmanned  in.strumented 
flights  and  how  many  of  them  that  are 
of  direct  use  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  mankind  have  resulted  from 
manned  flights? 

I  think  an  analysis  will  show  that  the 
overwhelming  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion available  for  navigation  or  interna- 
tional communication — knowledge  of  the 
Van  .'Mien  Belt,  for  example — have  been 
derived  as  a  result  of  unmanned  instru- 
mented flights — that  part  of  the  space 
program  v.hich,  by  all  odds,  has  been 
the  least  expensive  and  concerning  which 
there  is  no  risk  to  human  life:  and  that 
part  of  the  space  program  which  the 
knowledgeable  .scientists  of  this  coun- 
try— those  who  are  not  employed  by  the 
Space  Agency  or  space  industry — think 
is  being  starved  by  the  present  alloca- 
tions of  the  space  budget.  These  scien- 
tists believe  that  unmanned  flights  will 
be  increasingly  starved  and  will  be  al- 
located a  disproportionately  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  space  budget  under  the 
present  bias  cf  the  Space  Agency. 

The  space  program  now  is  dominated 
by  the  manned  flight  lobby  and  the 
manned  flight  industry.  Many  of  the  key 
scientists  in  the  space  a.E;ency  have  re- 
signed, and  many  highly  experienced 
scientists,  such  as  Dr.  Van  Allen,  Dr. 
Adey.  Dr.  Gold,  and  others,  are  convinced 
of  the  biased  attitude  in  the  present 
space  program.  It  is  this  bias  that  is 
being  reflected  in  the  pellmell  rush  to 
have  this  shuttle  station  program  even 
before  it  is  established  that  such  a  pro- 
gram is  physiologically  possible. 

Tlie  Bio.satellite  III  program,  which 
was  NASA's  best  effort  to  determine  long 
duration  flight  problems,  resulted  in  a 
dead  monkey.  Now  we  are  told  it  was 
because  the  monkey  had  a  low  IQ.  Well, 
it  seems  to  me  that  before  spending  sev- 
eral million  dollars  on  that  program,  we 


might  have  administered  the  Minnesota 
multiphasic  test,  or  some  equivalent,  to 
that  poor  monkey  before  we  killed  him. 

Soyuz-9  sent  two  Russian  cosmonauts 
into  orbit.  They  lasted  18  days;  they 
came  down;  and  they  had  physiological 
problems,  which  have  reinforced  the 
fears  of  many  of  our  scientists — includ- 
ing Dr.  Adey  and  others —  about  the  bio- 
medical problems  inherent  in  long-dura- 
tion space  flight. 

We  are  spending  in  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion on  a  Skylab  program — to  be  com- 
pleted in  1973 — to  determine  whether 
what  we  are  attempting  to  design  is  even 
possible,  or  whether  it  has  to  be  designed 
to  meet  technical  problems  about  which 
we  know  little.  Yet  NASA  says,  "Go  on, 
let  us  spend  $110  million  for  a  program 
which  may  or  may  not  be  useful,  or  may 
or  may  not  be  possible,  because  we  may 
get  some  value  out  of  that  program." 

We  are  told  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  interested  in  this  program.  First 
of  all,  NASA  is  a  civilian  agency.  The  or- 
ganic act  setting  up  NASA,  I  think, 
clearly  states,  or  implies,  that  it  is  for 
the  piu-pose  of  achieving  civilian-related 
space  objectives.  If  the  shuttle  station 
has  a  Defense  objective,  I  think  it  is  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  come  in  and 
argue  for  a  budget  to  support  this  proj- 
ect. They  have  not  done  that.  Moreover, 
they  canceled  their  only  program  akin 
to  the  shuttle  station — the  MOL— be- 
cause the  rest  of  their  budget  was  more 
important:  and  even  though,  in  the 
past,  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
space  agency  have  both  contributed 
funds  to  joint  efforts,  in  this  case  the  De- 
fense Department  is  so  unimpressed  that 
it  refuses  to  give  so  much  as  a  penny  to 
the  shuttle  station  program.  They  have 
offered  feeble  verbal  support.  They  have 
offered  to  share  in  any  dividends  which 
come  out  of  the  experimentation  which 
has  cost  them  nothing;  but  they  offer  no 
money. 

I  think  that  shows  how  highly  the  De- 
fense Department  values  the  space  shut- 
tle station  program  for  its  purposes. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  program  offers  such  rich  possibilities 
of  international  cooperation  that  we 
should  be  willing  to  spend  the  estimated 
$14  billion — or  double  that  amount  with 
possible  overruns — on  this  program  in 
order  to  offer  this  chance  for  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  gather  together  in 
an  exciting  international  effort. 

Since  this  is  such  an  exciting  possibil- 
ity, the  question  is  how  much  do  other 
countries  wish  to  contribute  to  bring 
mankind  together  around  a  space 
shuttle? 

The  answer  is  that  we  do  not  know.  I 
strongly  suspect — as  in  the  case  of  our 
previous  space  cooperation  efforts — that 
the  full  tab  or  most  of  the  tab  will  rest 
upon  Uncle  Sam,  at  a  time  when  we  could 
very  well  use  the  $14  billion  plus  for  proj- 
ects and  efforts  here  at  home  which  so 
desperately  cry  out  for  solution. 

The  next  argument  is  that  we  will  save 
money  with  a  reusable  space  shuttle.  That 
is  a  most  interesting  mathematical  cal- 
culation. At  this  time,  we  do  not  know 
what  a  space  shuttle  will  ultimately  cost 
to  develop.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
it  wiU  haul.  We  know  very  little  about  it. 
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But  we  have  a  calculation,  nevertheless, 
that  it  will  save  money.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  how  much  a  space  shuttle  will  ulti- 
niately  cost,  or  how  much  a  space  station 
will  ultimately  cost.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Karth— who  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  strong  proponents  of  the  space  pro- 
grams, and  one  of  NASA's  strong  allies- 
came  out  against  this  space  shuttle  sta- 
tion program  because  he  said  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  money.  He  and  six  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Space  Committee  were 
opposed  to  it  on  many  grounds — includ- 
ing the  tremendous  waste  of  money  in- 
volved—and they  asked  that  there  be  a 
cost-benefit  study  to  determine  the  cost 
of  the  program,  and  whether  it  would 
be  cost-effective. 

No  .«uch  study  has  been  made— in- 
stead, there  has  been  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  assertion  that  for  $14  bil- 
lion, we  are  going  to  save  some  money 
on  this  space  shuttle  station  program. 

Finally  we  are  asked  to  proceed  with 
a  program  which  assumes  man's  capac- 
ity to  function  effective  in  long-dura- 
tion flights.  Earlier  in  this  debate.  I 
placed  in  the  Record  three  letters,  one 
from  Dr.  Adey,  the  director  of  the  space 
biolo?>-  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
California:  another  from  Dr.  Van  Allen, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  space  sci- 
entists in  the  world:  and  another  from 
Dr.  Gold  of  Cornell  University. 

These  three  distinguished  scientists  all 
raised  serious  doubts  about  the  physio- 
logical capacity  of  man  for  long-dura- 
tion space  flight.  They  also  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  value  of  this  program  and 
about  the  relative  importance  of  un- 
man n  e  d  instrumented  flight  over 
manned  flight — which  is  the  key  decision 
inherent  in  the  decision  to  go  ahead. 

With  these  highly  recognized  and 
distinguished  scientists  speaking  so 
strongly  against  this  program,  and  with 
only  those  who  have  something  to  gain — 
that  is,  the  space  agency  and  the  space 
industry— arguing  so  strongly  for  it, 
without  even  knowing  whether  it  is 
physiologically  possible  to  do  what  we 
propose  to  do,  surely  we  can  wait  a  few- 
years  to  determine  whether  these  htm- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  should  be 
spent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  word  "prio- 
rity"  means  anything  to  any  of  us  we 
should  delete  this  $ilO  million.  If  we 
believe  that  the  Federal  budget  should 
be  allocated  differently— to  provide  more 
hope  for  our  young  people,  with  better 
education  and  better  opportunity,  better 
housing,  and  with  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  environment — both  the 
air  and  the  water :  we  should  not  embark 
upon  this  costly  project.  If  our  domestic 
problems  which  involve  a  cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  are  to  be  re- 
sponded to  with  an  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  Federal  support,  surely  it  is  in 
areas  such  as  these  where  the  cuts  must 
come.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  issue  of 
priorities. 

This  is  not  vague  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tory about  spending  our  money  more 
wisely.  It  is  a  key  test.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  key  tests  which  will  determine  whether 
we  are  the  kind  of  nation  we  know  we 


should  be — spending  our  money  and  our 
resources  on  those  matters  that  are  most 
important  to  bringing  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity to  millions  of  Americans,  and  do- 
ing something  about  saving  the  very  en- 
vironment upon  which  our  life  depends. 
If  we  find  that  these  things  are  less 
important  than  a  space  shuttle  and  a 
space  station  and  the  S50  to  SlOO  billion 
that  a  manned  flight  to  Mars  will  cost, 
then  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  hard  put 
when  we  talk  to  our  constituents  about 
the  future  of  this  country  and  what  wc 
think  is  important.  If  we  cannot  win  this 
kind  cf  fight,  then  v.hat  is  the  hope  for 
that  revision  of  priorities? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  A  matter  has  just  come 
over  the  ticker  from  Cape  Kennedy  be- 
ginning "Paine  notes  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  in  more  than  250  space 
agreements  with  SO  nations."  I  ask  unan- 
imoas  consent  that  the  text  of  this  news 
item  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Paine  notes  the  United  States  has  been  In- 
volved in  more  than  250  space  agreements 
with  80  nations.  These  Include  launching 
foreign  satellites  on  U.S.  rockets,  placing  ex- 
periments of  other  nations  on  .American 
simtecrait.  sharing  Moon  rocks  with  scien- 
tists of  other  lands  and  use  of  foreign  ground 
stations  for  tracking  and  receipt  of  data  from 
communications,  weather  and  other  type;,  of 
sutcllites. 

•By  pooling  the  resources  of  many  of  these 
c.iuntries.  we  can  work  on  larger  project? 
with  greater  promise  of  return  to  all  na- 
tions," the  administrator  said  in  an  inter- 
view. "It  would  create  a  new  capability  for 
man  to  explore  and  utilize  space. 

"The  United  States  is  going  to  build  the 
space  station  and  the  space  shuttle."  he  said 
"But  I  would  like  to  see  this  project  carried 
out  as  an  international  laboratory  in  space. 
If  It's  truly  going  to  be  a  cooperative  project, 
other  nations  should  p:ck  up  part  of  the  cost 
r.s  well  as  provide  the  kinds  of  talent  which 
thev  have  available." 

He  said  many  countries  could  share  In  the 
practical  benefits  of  a  space  station,  such  as 
communications,  weather  observation,  sur- 
vey of  Earth's  resources,  and  engineering, 
medical  and  scientific  research. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  his.  I  suggest,  though,  that  we  do  it 
with  the  understanding  that  we  will  have 
a  very  short  quorum  call  in  order  to  in- 
form the  membership  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  be  given  2  minutes  be- 
fore the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  xhr.v  courteay. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  ar.d  a.s  a 
member  of  the  Space  Committee.  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  maximizing 
cooperation  between  the  Deisaitmcnt  of 
Defense  and  NASA  to  achieve  economies 
in  developing  technology  for  our  national 
aeronautical  and  .'-pace  prot;rams.  I  be- 
lieve the  record  is  clear  that  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  has  continually  en- 
couraged and  has  been  successful  in 
achieving  results  in  this  area. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  executive  branch 
terminated  the  Air  Force  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory  program,  the  only  Air 
Force  experiment  to  determine  the  po- 
tential application  of  earth  orbital 
manned  space  flight  to  the  military  mis- 
sion of  providing  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation;  therefore,  this  year  I  was  greatly 
encouraged  when  NASA  and  the  Air 
Force  entered  into  a  formal  agreement 
to  insure  that  the  space  shuttle  vehicle 
currently  under  study  by  NASA  will  meet 
the  maximum  number  of  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Tliis  agree- 
ment is  intended  to  assure  the  fullest 
preplanning  of  this  program  and  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  independent 
development  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  result  of  this  is  a  single  de- 
velopment by  NASA  of  a  new  space 
transportation  technology  which  the  Air 
Force  can  use  to  support  its  milltarj* 
activities  in  space. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  these 
activities  are  not  now  completely  known. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  system  which  would  not  be  avail- 
able before  the  latter  part  of  this  decade. 
a  time  sufficiently  far  in  advance  that  we 
do  not  know  what  defensive  systems  the 
security  of  this  Nation  may  require;  but 
prudent  judgment  behooves  us  to  be  pre- 
pared in  all  areas,  particularly  the  me- 
dium of  space. 

In  this  regard.  I  cite  testimony  of  Dr. 
John  S.  Foster,  Jr..  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  before  the 
Senate  Space  Committee  earlier  this 
year.  Dr.  Foster  said: 

I  think  when  one  looks  ahead  a  decade,  the 
kind  of  things  one  could  then  do  might  be  so 
different  from  what  we  were  able  to  do  In 
planning  the  MOL  program  that  we  could 
well  see  a  major  change  in  our  approach  to 
all  military  operations  in  space.  The  kind  of 
things  we  inay  want  to  do  could  be  done  with 
the  space  shtittle  if  Its  promise  of  economy 
and  flexibility  Is  achieved. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  national 
security  demands  that  we  preserve  our 
options  and  the  national  economy  de- 
mands economy  in  our  governmental 
programs,  I  urge  that  the  space  shuttle 
study  program  be  fully  supported  and 
the  amendment  to  curtail  this  study  be- 
fore we  know  what  promise  the  system 
offers  should  be  rejected.  If  the  space 
shuttle  study  is  denied,  we  are  also  deny- 
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ing  the  Nation  the  abihty  to  preserve  its 
options  for  defense  systems  that  might 
be  needed  in  the  future. 

I  favored  the  canceling  of  the  MOL, 
although  that  was  done  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  rather  than  our  commit- 
tee. Under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
thought  it  was  a  wise  move.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  have  a  working  arrange- 
ment now  between  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  and  NASA,  that  this  shuttle  pro- 
gram, as  it  is  called,  will  be  based  upon 
possibilities  broad  enough,  at  a  maximum 
degree,  that  might  be  helpful  with  ref- 
erence to  our  preparedness  problems  in 
the  decades  ahead.  For  that  rea.son,  I 
support  the  committee  position  v.itli  ref- 
erence to  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE  ( after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Magnxisoni  .  If  he  were 
prc?ont  and  voting,  he  would  vote  'nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Ander- 
.'^ON 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  '  Mr. 
Bible >,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Chukchi,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'  Mr.  DoDD  > ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  E.ASTLAND  > .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Ervin»,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gore  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris',  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  '  Mr.  Hart  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  <  Mr.  Macn'uson  > .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield > . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Mc- 
Geei,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss>,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'  Mr.  RiBicoFF  I .  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia ( Mr.  RussELi. » .  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman',  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel',  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan >,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Young  ) .  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan 'Mr.  Hart  I,  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Church'  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFFi.  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 


voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  •  Mr. 
Sparkm.an'.  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken '.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr.  Bennett  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  ' .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'  Mr.  Curtis  ' ,  the  Senators  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Goldwater'.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Fong  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen', 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS' ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy '.  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty'.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania '  Mr.  Scott  > .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith',  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cook > ,  the  Senator  from  New-  York  (Mr. 
Javits',  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Percy  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'  Mr.  Stevens  '  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT'  is  absent  because  of  illne-ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT',  the  Senator  from  California 
<Mr.  Murphy ',  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  '  Mrs.  Smith  >  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28. 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[No.  211  Leg.) 
^      TEAS — 28 


Bavh 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

'  HollinL-s 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Pell 

Bvrd,  Va. 

■ InoMve 

Proxmlre 

Byrrt.  W  Va 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Ca.se 

McCarthy 

Sponi; 

Cotton 

McGovem 

Williams.  N.J 

Eimleton 

Mfintvre 

Williams,  Del 

Fulbrikjht 

Metcaif 

Goodell 

Mondale 
NAYS— 32 

Allen 

Gurncv 

Sa.xbe 

AUott 

Hatfield 

Sch  walker 

Baker 

Holland 

Smith,  111. 

Bct'ys 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Symington 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Lone 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Tydings 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Griffin 

Packwood 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Pastore.  for. 


NOT  VOTING- 
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Aiken 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

.■\nderson 

Gore 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bit5le 

Hansen 

Percy 

Brooke 

Harris 

Prouty 

Church 

Hart 

Ribicotf 

Cook 

Javits 

Russell 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smith.  Maine 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Fannin 

McGee 

Y'ouns;.  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Moss 

Yoimt;,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Mondale's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore t  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommitee  for  the  fine  job  they  have 
done  in  reporting  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  to  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration.  Further,  Mr.  President 
I  am  happy  that  the  subcommitee  and 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommended an  increase  in  appropriations 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
$100  million  under  the  medical  and  hos- 
pital appropriations  categories.  Eighty 
million  dollars  of  this  increase  is  to  be 
used  for  medical  care  and  $20  million 
to  be  used  for  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities for  the  veterans  medical  and 
hospital  program.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  would  all  agree  that  this 
increase  represents  a  bare  minimum  and 
that,  due  to  the  high  numbers  of  men 
who  have  suffered  Vietnam  casualties 
and  who  are  returning  to  our  veterans 
hospitals  for  extended  medical  care,  we 
must  continue  to  provide  the  funds  nec- 
essai-y  to  enlarge  and  update  our  facili- 
ties and  hire  the  staff  necessary  to  give 
these  young  men  the  kind  of  medical 
care  they  so  richly  deserve. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  while 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
do  an  excellent  job  toward  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  our  returning  Vietnam 
veterans,  as  well  as  veterans  of  previous 
wars,  we  still  need  additional  facilities 
and  additional  personnel  in  order  to  fully 
take  care  of  the  health  needs  of  these 
young  men.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
with  its  share  of  the  additional  SlOO 
million  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Oklahoma  should  employ 
additional  general  medical  care  person- 
nel at  a  cost  of  $198,200.  These  needed 
personnel  have  not  been  employed  pre- 
viously because  f imds  were  not  a\  ailable. 
Additionally,  Oklahoma  could  utilize 
$1,112,100  of  these  funds  to  eliminate 
its  equipment  maintenance  and  repair 
backlog  in  the  veterans  hospitals  and 
$62,100  of  the  funds  could  be  utilized  to 
eliminate  the  dental  case  backlog:  $47,- 
600  could  be  utilized  to  employ  addi- 
tional physician's  assistants  with  S35,- 
100  to  be  used  for  allied  health  and  in- 
tensive care  training  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  needs 
of  Oklahoma  can  be  repeated  over  and 
over  throughout  the  Nation  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals — 275.000  young 
men  have  been  wounded  in  the  Indo- 
china war.  About  one-half  of  this  num- 
ber require  some  degree  of  immediate 
hospitalization  and  most  will  at  some 
point  in  the  future  seek  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  or  outptaient  care. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr  Cranston)  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices  Appropriations: 
In  1970.  over  50.000  Vietnam  veterans  so 
far  have  been  admitted  to  VA  hospitals,  and 
in  1969.  Vietnam  veterans  made  over  500.000 
visits  for  outpatient  medical  care  at  VA  fa- 
cilities. 

This  increased  caseload,  coupled  with 
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care  for  pre-Vietnam  veterans  makes  it 
more  necessary  for  us  to  expand  our  vet- 
eran health  care  delivery  system. 

Mr  President.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  VA  offers  an  outstanding  health  care 
p'-ogram  to  those  who  have  served  us  in 
the  militaiT-  However,  rising  costs  and 
increasing  numbers  of  wounded  make  it 
impe'ilive  that  we  provide  additional 
funds  to  enable  the  VA  to  enlarge  its 
medical  facilities  and  employ  the  person- 
nel necessary  to  assure  these  young  men 
the  best  health  care  that  money  can  buy. 
I  therefore,  feel  that  the  $100  million 
added  to  the  appropriation  for  health 
care  and  hospital  facihties  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  a  ver>'  bare  min- 
imum that  is  required.  I  certainly  nope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  this  addi- 
tiona".  amount  and  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees will  stand  nrm  for  this  additional 
appropriation  in  the  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

FUNDS  FOK   S.\N  ANTONIO  FtDERAL  BUILDING 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  appropriations  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  makes  a  change  in  the  House 
bil!  thai  seems  unfortunate  and  will  be 
unnecessarily  costly  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  committee  bill  would  reprogram 
p.ioney  for  the  proposed  Federal  building 
.n  San  Antonio,  Tex.  This  would  result 
in  at  least  a  2-  to  3-year  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildin.si  and  would  no 
doubt  inc:  ea.se  its  cost. 

The  reason  suggested  for  the  change 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
is  that  the  determination  has  not  yet 
been  made  as  to  whether  part  of  the 
phvsical  facilities  of  the  HemisFair  pa- 
vilion will  be  incorporated  in  the  Federal 
buildmi;  complex,  and.  therefore,  the 
project  IS  not  yet  ready  for  construction. 
I  believe  such  a  decision  could  be  made 
m  a  very  short  time,  however,  if  neces- 
sary, and  that  construction  of  the  main 
buiiding  could  be  started  virtually  as 
soon  as  funds  are  made  available.  All 
basic  construction  planning  lias  already 
been  completed.  Rising  construction 
co.sts  and  replanning  expenses  are  cer- 
tain tD  be  encountered  if  we  delay  this 
project  by  reprograming  its  funds  as 
the  committee  has  recommended. 

I  hope  the  conferees  on  this  bill  will 
reconsider  the  situation  of  this  project 
and  will  agree  to  the  House  view  on  the 
merits  of  fundin;;  the  San  Antonio  Fed- 
era;  building  this  year 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  discussing  a  time  limitation  on  the 
debate.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  all  parties  concerned.  Sub.iect  to  the 
con.sent  of  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cranston  ' .  There  will  be  order  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  if  we  obtain  this  unani- 


mous-consent agreement,  there  will  be 
no  further  votes  tonight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  start- 
ing tomorrow  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  the  debate  of  1  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment. 30  minutes  to  the  side.  1  hour  on 
anv  amendments  thereto,  and  2  hours  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  when  does  the 
time  limitation  commence? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  will  commence  right 
after  the  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

RECOGNITION    OF  SENATOR    HATFIELD    TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  have 
the  Senate  convene  at  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning  and  that  an  hour  will  be 
afforded  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  '  Mr.  Hatfield  ' .  There  will 
then  be  a  short  morning  hour  and  we  will 
then  commence  the  debate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  debate  will  start 
at  about  12:30  or  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cranston  ' .  Does  the  Senator  ask  that  be 
in  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unaniinous-con.sent  agreement 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing  is  as 
follows ; 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday.  July 
7.  1970.  during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  17548)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
.•^hall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendnieiu  or  motion  and  the  major- 
ity leader  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
liuii  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  cr  some  Senator  designaied  by 
\iim'  Provided  further,  Th^it  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received, 

O'dered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
.•.nd  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Proi.ded.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  cf  them.  may.  from 
The  time  under  their  conrrcil  on  the  passage 
o:  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PILOT  PRO- 
GRAM DESIGNATED  AS  THE 
YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  1076. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cranston'  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives to  the  bill  'S.  1076'  to  estabhsh  a 
pilot  program  in  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  designated  as 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corp.s,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

POLICY    .^ND    PIRPOSE 

Section  1  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
gainful  employment  of  American  youth,  rep- 
resenting all  segments  of  society,  in  the 
healthful  outdoor  atmosphere  afforded  in  the 
national  park  system,  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem, the  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and 
otlier  public  land  and  water  areas  creates  an 
opportunity  for  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Nations  natural  environment  and 
heritage,  .^ccorolngly.  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
-Act  to  further  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  by  the  ycutli.  upon  whom  will  fall  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
n.anaging  iliese  resources  for  the  Americun 
jjeople. 

YOVTH    CO.NSERVAIION    CORPb 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  there  is  hereby  established  in  thf 
Department  of  the  Iiuerior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  three-year  pilot  pro- 
gram designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Corps"),  Tlie  Corps  shall  consist  of  young 
men  and  women  who  are  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  or  posses- 
sions who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have 
not  attained  age  nineteen,  and  v.  horn  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  employ  during  the  summer 
months  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  cr 
classification  laws,  rules,  or  regulations,  fur 
the  purp<j£.e  of  developing,  preserving,  cir 
maintaining  lands  and  waters  of  the  United 
States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  appro- 
priate Secretary 

(b)  The  Corps  shall  be  open  to  youth  of 
both  sexes  and  youth  of  all  social,  economic, 
and  racial  clas.sifications.  with  no  person  be- 
ins  employed  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  for  a 
term  in  excess  of  ninety  d^^ys  during  any 
single  year 

SE'  RETARlAL    DUTIES 

Sec  3  lai  Tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall: 

1 1 )  designate  the  public  lands  upon  which 
members  of  the  Corps  can  be  eflectivelv 
utilized  in  conservation  work,  and  coordi- 
nate Corps  efforts  with  those  holding  juris- 
diction  over   the   respective   public    lands; 

i2)  determine  the  rates  of  pay.  hours,  and 
other  conditioi^s  of  employment  in  the 
Corps;  Provided.  That  members  of  the  Corps 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  emplovees, 
other  than  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  chapter 
81  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

i3)  arrange  directly  or  by  contract  with 
any  public  agency  or  organization  or  any 
private  nonprofit  ajency  or  organization 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years 
for  transportation,  lodg.ng.  subsistence, 
other  services  and  equipment  for  the  needs 
of  members  ol  the  Corps  .n  fulfilling  their 
duties:  Provided.  That  whenever  eronomi- 
cally  feasible.  exiBting  but  unoccupied  Fed- 
eral facilities  (including  abandoned  military 
installations)  shall  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Corps.  And  Provided  further. 
Ihat  to  minimize  transportation  costs. 
Corps  members  shall  be  employed  on  con- 
servation projects  as  near  to  their  places  of 
residence  as  :s  feasible. 

i4)  promulgate  regulations  to  insure  the 
safety,  health,  and  v.e'fare  of  the  Corps  mem- 
bers; 

10)  prepare  a  report.  Indicating  the  most 
efficient  method  for  initiating  a  cost-shar- 
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Ing  youth  conservation  program  with  State 
natural  resource,  conservation,  or  outdoor 
recreation  agencies,  which  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  not  later  than 
one  year  following  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  for  review 
and  appropriate  action. 

(b)  The  provision  of  title  II  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
(,82  Stat.  251,  270)  shall  not  apply  to  ap- 
pomtments  made  to  the  Corps,  to  temporary 
supervisory  personnel,  or  to  temporary  pro- 
gram support  staff. 

SECRETABIAI.   REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  Upon  completion  of  each  year's 
pilot  program,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prepare 
a  Joint  report  detailing  the  contribution  of 
the  program  toward  achieving  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  and  providing  recommendations. 
Each  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  completion  of  that  year's 
pilot  program.  The  President  shall  transmit 
the  report  to  the  Congress  for  review  and 
appropriate  action. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  5.  For  three  years  following  enactment 
of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  amounts  not  to  exceed  $3,500,- 
000  annually  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  on  S.  1076  and  ask  for 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  ol  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tiie 
Presiding  Officer  «Mr.  Cranston)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Stevens, 
cjnierees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  17548 1  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commi.vsions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  cf  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  I 
will  not  discuss  it  tonight.  The  amend- 
ment would  cut  back  the  base  appropria- 
tions to  the  House  levels.  It  would  be  a 
reduction  of  about  $122  million. 

I  will  call  up  the  amendment  tomor- 
rov.'  and  discuss  it  at  that  time  and  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  v.ill  lie  on  the  table. 


ANSWER  TO  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT  BY  MR.  BER- 
NARD SEGAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnev.'  has  been  unfairly  criticised 


by  Mr.  Bernard  Segal,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  an 
answer  by  the  Vice  President  to  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  ^egal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the   Vice  President 

Mr.  Bernard  Segal,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baj  Association,  has  stated  that  my  re- 
cent criticism  of  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Rhodes  shows  tiiat  I  am  inconsistent  at)out 
dissent. 

Mr.  Segal  is  apparently  confused  about  the 
thrust  of  my  criticism.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Mr.  Rhodes'  right  to  dissent  as  a 
private  citizen,  but  rather  dealt  with  the 
basic  requirement  that,  in  fairness,  fact- 
finding investigations  do  not  properly  begin 
with  a  recitation  of  unsubstantiated  opinion 
by  the  Investigators. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  among  other  visceral  com- 
ments, stated:  "Governor  Reagan  was  bent 
on  killing  people  for  his  own  political  gain," 
This  pronouncement  is  immature  and  ridic- 
ulous for  Rhodes  the  citizen  to  make,  but  it 
is  within  his  right  of  dissent.  But  for  Rhodes, 
the  Federal  commissioned  investigator,  to 
make  such  a  gratuitous  observation  to  the 
press  about  the  most  visible  symlx)l  of  estab- 
lishment resistance  against  student  violence 
IS  outrageous  and,  more  important,  disqual- 
ifying because  it  shows  a  transparent  bias 
and  a  closed  mind  on  the  subject  matter  un- 
der examination. 

Before  :lie  Commission  was  even  orga- 
nized, member  Rhodes  had  allowed  his  emo- 
tions to  Indict  and  condemn  Governor  Rea- 
gan without  even  a  rudimentary  Investi- 
gation of  the  facts. 

It  is  frankly  surprising  that  I  have  to 
make  this  distinction  clear  to  the  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  of  all  peo- 
ple. He  t:hould  know  that  there  can  be  no 
Justice  in  a  determination  made  by  those 
who  have  made  their  decisions  before  the 
evidence  is  received.  Mr.  Rhodes'  sour-stom- 
ached statement  was  not  a  disagreement 
based  on  fact,  but  a  hare-brained  unprov- 
able bluster. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
acting  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  when 
the  pending  appropriaUons  bill  is  dis- 
posed of.  the  next  item  to  be  taken  up 
will  be  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  the  intention 
of  the  majority  leader,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  now  at  what  time  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  will  come  up?  Certain 
Senators  want  to  be  notified  so  that  they 
can  be  present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  best  judgment  of  the  leadership  at 
the  present  time  that  there  are  at  least 
five  known  amendments  to  the  pending 
bill.  So,  upon  that  basis  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  finish  the  pending  business 
some  time  in  tlie  middle  of  tom.orrow  af- 
ternoon.  I  am   sure  that   the   majority 


leader  would  want  to  begin  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  on  tomorrow 
afternoon.  The  majority  leader  will  be 
back  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
we  can  respond  at  that  time.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  begin  on  the  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  >  is  to  be  recognized  for  an 
hour  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn,  it  adjourn  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HATFIELD  AT  11  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
then  be  the  intention  after  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  has  com- 
pleted, to  have  a  short  morning  hour, 
the  time  to  be  limited  to  3  minutes,  and 
then  to  get  started  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  close 
to  12:30  as  possible. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  mitil  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
July  7,  1970,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  6, 1970: 

Department  of  Labor 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Arnold 
R.  Weber. 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 

Darren  M.  Trent,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, vice  Fred  J.  Russell. 
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IMPORT  CURBS  ON  JAPANESE 
TEXTILES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent column  by  the  distinguished  writer, 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  provided  an  excel- 
lent summary'  of  the  case  for  import 
curbs  on  Japanese  textile  goods. 

This  article  appeared  in  the  June  30, 
1970  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  news- 
paper and  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Ml-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  coiumn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recghd, 
as  follows : 
High  Time  To  Place  Curbs  on  Imports 
From  Japan 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
With  the  coUapse  last  week  of  textile  trade 
agreement  talks  with   Japan,   Congress   has 
but  one  course  left  open  to  it:   This  is  to 
smack  the  Japanese  with  what  Is  known  in 
the  trade  as  the  Mills  bill.  And  high  time! 

Granted,  this  Is  not  a  pleasant  prospect 
'or  members  of  Congress  who  are  dedicated 
to  reducing  trade  barriers,  not  to  raising 
them.  Approval  of  the  Mills  bill  would  be 
a  step  backward  from  the  lofty  goal  of  free 
commerce  envisioned  under  the  International 
General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs.  If 
protective  quotas  are  granted  to  the  textile- 
apparel  industry,  other  Industries  hurt  by 
foreign  competition  will  be  crying,  "me,  too." 
There  is  this  further  objection,  that  by 
imposing  even  the  mild  and  reasonable  re- 
straints proposed  in  the  Mills  bill,  the  United 
States  would  subject  its  diplomatic  relations 
with  Japan  to  additional  strain.  The  leaders 
of  last  week's  massive  anti-government  riots 
'.a  Tokyo,  protesting  extension  of  the  two  na- 
tions' security  treaty,  presumably  would  pick 
up  wider  popular  support. 

Yet  the  case  for  a  quota  system,  Intended 
to  protect  the  domestic  textile-apparel  indus- 
try, is  supported  by  compelling  evidence.  And 
the  record  of  patient  efforts  to  reach  a  volun- 
tary agreement  suggests  that  the  Japanese 
propose  to  stall  indefinitely. 

Time  has  run  out.  The  U.S.  Industry  is  In 
deep  trouble.  Its  profits  are  down.  Employ- 
ment has  declined  by  65.000  workers  in  the 
past  15  months.  New  capital  investment  has 
dropped  sharply  over  the  past  year.  The 
number  of  closed  plants  Is  Increasing.  The 
gloomy  picture  is  almost  entirely  the  result 
of  one  cause:  The  dramatic  Increase  in  tex- 
tile Imports. 

Dramatic  is  the  word  for  it.  The  picture 
began  to  change  as  far  back  as  1957.  when 
textile  imports  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
our  exports.  Now  the  Imbalance  amounts  to 
$1.4  billion  annually:  and  more  than  a  third 
of  this  imbalance  winds  up  in  the  hands  of 
Japanese.  In  the  past  five  years,  the  volume 
of  textile  imports  has  tripled.  If  the  Increase 
is  merely  alarming  in  cotton  and  wool.  It  is 
staggering  in  the  field  of  man-made  fibers. 
Several  elements  account  for  the  situation. 
Primarily,  the  Imbalance  results  from  wage 
difTerentials.  The  typical  American  textile 
worker  earns  $2.43  an  hour;  his  counterpart 
in  Japan  gets  53  cents.  In  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
the  figure  is  11  cents.  The  suit  that  is  mail- 
ordered  from  Hong  Kong  is  sewn  together 
by  tailors  paid  25  cents  an  hour. 


Another  significant  factor  lies  In  trade 
pohcies  here,  and  trade  policies  there.  The 
Japanese,  while  they  adamantly  oppose 
quotas  anywhere  else,  impose  relentless  im- 
port restrictions  of  their  own.  Within  the 
Etiropean  Economic  Community,  the  same 
picture  obtains.  No  nation  in  the  world  has 
a  freer  poUcy  on  imports  than  the  U.S.  As  a 
consequence,  one-third  of  Japanese  produc- 
tion goes  to  American  buyers. 

Finally,  Japanese  manufacturers  operate 
without"  the  restraints  of  anti-trust  law. 
Nothing  prevents  them  from  entering  into 
price  and  market  agreements  that  would  be 
patently  Illegal  here.  It  is  a  great  conven- 
ience not  to  have  a  Justice  Department 
breathing  down  one's  neck. 

The  Mills  bill,  sponsored  by  R€p.  Wilbur 
Mills,  D-Ark.,  and  200  other  members  of  the 
House,  would  put  a  ceiling  on  Im.ports  of 
textiles,  apparel  and  footwear  geared  to  the 
levels  of  1967-68,  These  limits  would  be  ad- 
justed annually  to  reflect  increases  or  de- 
creases in  domestic  consumption.  A  more 
reasonable  or  more  generous  policy  scarcely 
could  be  proposed. 

Opponents  of  the  Mills  bill  contend  that 
the  effect  of  even  these  mild  limitations 
would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  to  the 
American  consumer.  It  could  happen,  but  the 
remarkable  record  of  price  stability  within 
our  domestic  industry  suggests  otherwise.  In 
any  event,  the  consequences  of  continued 
inaction  are  as  visible  as  a  mini-skirt  but 
much  less  attractive.  Free  trade  is  like  peace; 
it  is  wonderful.  But  peace  at  any  price  is  no 
bargain,  and  neither  is  free  trade  that  im- 
poses a  ruinous  cost  on  industry  here  at 
home. 


Yes      No       other 


RESULTS     OF     QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record,  I  would  hke  to  include  the  re- 
sults of  my  annual  questionnaire  which 
was  sent  to  all  the  postal  patrons  in  the 
30th  Congressional  District.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  heavy  response  I  received  to  the 
poll  reflects  a  high  level  of  interest  from 
the  people  in  my  area  on  national  af- 
fairs. 

Tabulated  results  of  the  1970  Question- 
naire : 

II  n  percenti 


9.  Should  the  farm  program  be  changed 

to  gcadua!lv  reduce  dependence 

on  pnce  suppoits' 83         8  9 

10.  Do  you  lawor  renioungthe  Imitation 

on  earnings  on  those  who  receive 

Social  Security  be^e!lti' 71        26  3 

U.  Should  *c  step  up  space  spending  to 

put  a  man  on  Mats?.  _       12        85  3 

12.  Should  a  petceritage  ol  federal  In- 

come tax  money  be  shared  wrth  the 
crties  and  Stales  for  use  as  they 
see  lit? .      4£        45  7 

13.  Do  you  tavor  actions  ol  the  Adminrs- 

tration  to  try  and  balance  the 
budget  and  pay  on  the  national 
debt'  88         8  4 

14.  Oo  you  approve  of  the  overall  course 

ol  the  present  admrnistralioii?...        67       24  9 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  I  prepared 
these  tabulated  results  to  my  1970  ques- 
tionnaire, I  was.  like  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
both  opposing  and  supporting  the  recent 
U.S.  militarj"  moves  against  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries.  Because  I  feel  that 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  is  the 
most  pressing  issue  before  th.e  country 
today,  I  included  another  poll  in  my 
Washington  Report  which  listed  the  re- 
sults of  the  1970  questionnaire.  I  would 
also  like  to  include  the  results  of  this  poll 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  As  far  as  the  percentage  re- 
sult to  the  first  question  is  concerned,  I 
can  only  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
President's  courageous  move  into  Cam- 
bodia had  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  people  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
Tlie  re.>;ults  of  the  poll  are  a.'^  follows: 

|ln  percent) 


Approve 


Dis- 
approve 


other 


Yes       No        other 


1.  Do  you  approve  ot  the  Presrdent's 

plan  to  end  the  Vietnam  y»3r  by 

gradually  withdraviinfou' troops?.       80        IG 

2.  Should  Congress  aprrcve  the  Presi- 

dent's $10,000,000  000  nationwide 

clean  waters  program?  88         8 

3.  Do  you  tavor  my  bril  granting  tax  in- 

centives to  iiiivate  industry  to  ain 
and  assist  m  the  pollut  on  abate- 
ment problem'  .     .      76        20 

4.  Do   you    believe   Congress   should 

grant     local     law     enforcement 

agencies  greater  financial  support?.      60        34 

5.  Should  the  Federal  Government  do 

more  to  control  the  dissemination 

ot  pornography?  -     -  71        25 

6.  Do  you  belreve  addrtional  Federal 

laws  are  needed  to  protectthe  con- 
sumer?- - .-...--  —      73       22 

7.  Should  we  adopt  wage  and   price 

controls  to  help  slow  down  infla- 
tion?   - 61        32 

f  Should  the  Federal  Government 
assume  total  responsibility  for  all 
welfare  programs? 30       bS 


\    r:e  vou  approve  of  the 

President's  rncve  across 
the  Cambodian  border  to 
eliminate  sanctuaries  of 
the  North  Vietname'.e 
and  the  Vietccng?   , 

2    College"^  and  Unuersilies 
have  been  active  m  pro- 
tests against  the  Presi- 
dent's Cambodian  de- 
cision. Do  you  approve  or 
disapprove  of  these 
student  protesters' 

3.  Some  college',  and  univer- 

sities have  closed  down 
as  a  result  of  :tu0ent 
protests  over  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Do  you  approve 
or  disapprove  of  closing 
down  colleges  and  unvet- 
sities  tor  thi'.  reason? 

4.  Several  thousand  students 
conducted  a  demonstra- 
tion :n  Aashiiigfon  early 
in  r^ay  agaiint  the  Pres- 
ident's Vietnam  poPcies. 
Do  you  approve  cr  ais- 
approve  ot  this  Washing- 
ton demonstration? 


84 


13 


14 
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THE  DANGER  OF  THE  COOPER - 

CHURCH  AMENDMENT 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  opin- 
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ion  makers  is  syndicated  columnist  David 
Lawrence. 

The  danger  of  tlie  Cooper-Church 
amendment  and  other  actions  of  the 
Senate  in  recent  days  is  succinctly 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  a  column 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
June  30.  1970. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  this  column  titled  "Isolation- 
ists in  Senate  Cau.se  Harm"  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  following 
my    comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

'  ISOL.MTONISTS"    IN    SENATE    C.M'SE    HARM 

(  By  David  LawTence  i 

American  combat  trcjp.5  got  out  of  Cam- 
bacli:^  .1  (lay  ahead  of  schedule,  though  dur- 
ing seven  weeks  of  debate  in  the  Senate  ex- 
pressions of  doubt  were  frequently  heard 
ihiU  Pres.dent  NiNt/U  Would  keep  his  word. 
The  harm  done  to  the  prestige  of  the  United 
St.ttes  abroad  and  to  tiie  conduct  of  foreign 
p:.licy  by  such  political  oppa.'sition  tactics 
will  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Indeed, 
one  Democrat  already  ha:>  had  the  temerity 
to  make  the  following  statement  in  the  Sen- 
ate; 

"I  submit  tliat  our  national  interest  would 
best  be  served  by  a  unified  Vietnain  even 
if  under  Communist  rule,  as  it  would  then 
serve  as  a  relatively  firm  barrier  to  Chinese 
expfiii.sion." 

This  is  hardly  good  news  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Southeast  A=ia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tioii — Australia.  New  Zealand,  tlie  Ptiillj^pine 
Republic  and  Thailand  They  have  reganled 
the  p!cdge5  of  the  United  S'ates  as  obliga- 
tions that  would  be  hor.ured  .n  the  event 
that  communism  endeavored  again  to  im- 
pair the  right  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples covered  by  the  treaty. 

The  ^pPL-'ch  is  reminiscent  of  what  ii^ed 
to  be  iieard  prior  to  World  Wa'-  II  and  prior 
to  World  War  I.  when  •'i-olationists"  in  the 
Seiiate  were  giving  foreign  governments  the 
impression  that  they  need  ii..t  fear  opposi- 
tion from  the  United  State-^  if  free  countries 
wire  invaded  and  tlieir  indepen-ierice  threat- 
en td. 

America's  participation  in  World  War  I 
began  53  years  ago.  and  in  World  War  11 
nearly  29  ye.irs  ago.  After  each  war  period 
new  generation5  grow  up.  and  history  is  not 
r?-e.<.imined  even  by  Ints  of  members  of  the 
.American  Congre-s  Yet.  both  World  Wars 
were  in  part  the  direct  result  'i  a  belie:  by 
autocratic  governments  in  Europe  .liat  the 
United  States  w..vild  not  give  military  aid 
tj  the  coimtrip-^  attacked 

Today  some  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  are.  in  effect,  telling  the  world  once 
n.  re  that  the  United  States,  berause  o:  a 
co-tly  experience  in  Vietnam,  isn't  going  to 
lielp  the  -I'lall  nations  in  Asia — or  perhaps 
even  in  Europe — and  that  communism  is  free 
to  take  O'er  wlierever  it  chooses  on  the  con- 
tinent of  .Asia. 

Thi.s  means  there  could  be  an  outbreak 
<:  a  major  war  within  a  few  ;.  ear.-> — and  a 
citasirophe  for  the  whole  world  could  en- 
sue—unless the  policies  of  the  United  States 
.re  enunciated  with  sucli  resoluteness  that 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  intention 
of  our  government  to  uphold  its  treaty  com- 
mi:  n.-Mits. 

Those  members  of  the  Senate,  of  course. 
who  preach  "isolationism"  think  this  Is  pop- 
ular at  home.  Certainly  It  would  seem  that 
overvbody  would  appl.iud  a  speech  which  is 
against  war  But  the  contlict  in  Vietnam  is 
a  >m<ill  alT.iir  compared  to  a  world  war.  and 
tl\e  casualties  insigiiiticant  in  number  as 
against  the  millions  of  dep.tlis  in  a  woild  war. 
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particularly  nowadays  when  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  likely  to  be  used.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
mpde  unequivocally  clear. 

The  Senate  has  a  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  has  the  right  to  discuss  for- 
eign policy,  but  not  to  make  It.  Comments 
are  supposed  to  be  advisory  and  not  obstruc- 
tive Now  that  the  whole  Cambodian  expedi- 
tion has  been  finished,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  still  inclined  to  med- 
dle. But  very  little  objection  can  be  raised, 
as  the  .Xmerlcan  effort  has  been  completed 
and  South  Vietnam  has  taken  over  the  task. 

To  declare,  however,  that  it  would  be  better 
policy  for  the  United  States  to  favor  a  "uni- 
fied Vietnam  even  if  imder  Communist  rule" 
l5  to  untlermine  the  strength  of  the  South 
Vletn.,mese  governm.ent  and  to  invite  more 
trouble  m  Indochina  by  Indicating  that  the 
supporting  arm  of  the  United  States  Is 
weakening. 

There  are  senators  who  recognize  the  dan- 
gers and  want  to  continue  to  supply  nnancial 
and  military  assistance  not  only  to  South 
Vicnam  but  to  other  countries  which  may 
wish  to  help  Combodla. 

The  President  has  not  the  slightest  Inten- 
tion to  turn  to  "isolationism"  and  let  the 
Communists  grab  whatever  countries  they 
wi-h  Such  a  course  might  be  less  expensive, 
but  it  would  be  a  discreditable  policy  for  the 
free  nativ,n  which  leads  the  world  In  its  help 
for  humane  causes.  But  will  the  Communists 
risk  a  big  war  and  bet  on  what  they  mis- 
takenly believe  is  'pubUc  opinion"  in 
Anie  ica? 
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ADDRESS  BY  M.AJ    GEN.  GEORGE  J. 
RICHARDS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PF-N.-.'SYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Memo- 
rial Day  has  come  and  gone,  but  the 
echoes  of  some  \ery  fine  addresses  made 
on  this  day  are  still  with  us.  One  such 
addi'ess  was  presented  by  Maj.  Gen. 
George  J.  Richards,  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
at  the  annual  Memorial  services  of  the 
Society  of  the  28th  Division  at  Boais- 
burg.  Pa.  Because  this  was  a  deep  and 
meaningful  presentation.  I  insert  it  into 
the  Record  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Address  by  M.aj.  Gen.  George  J.  Richards. 
U.S.  Army,  Retired 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr  G.illaeher.  General  Kafkalas.  Dr  Ste- 
vens. Members  of  the  Society  of  the  28th  Di- 
vi.-;oii.  Members  of  the  28th  Division.  Distin- 
guished Guests.  Relatives  and  Friends. 

Here  in  this  lovely  vale,  peace  and  serenity 
prevail  today.  Undisturbed,  we  can  philoso- 
phise about  the  past  and  meditate  abou" 
the  future 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    GUARANTEES 

As  to  the  past,  our  forefathers  In  a  long 
and  tenacious  struggle,  won  freedom  from 
England.  At  Philadelphia,  they  wrote  our 
Constitution  which  established  the  princi- 
ples of  Freedom  and  the  concepts  of  Democ- 
racy. .\  great  Civil  War  challenged  these 
concept.?  In  his  Gettysburg  Address.  Provi- 
dent Lincoln  ptit  it  this  way:  This  Civil  War 
is  "testing  whether  this  Nation  or  any  Na- 
tion so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long 
endure  "  Th?  North  won.  and  these  con- 
cepts have  thus  far  prevailed. 

Prophetic,  perhaps  of  present  times.  Pres- 


ident Lincoln  in  his  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation  "enjoined  upon  the  people  declared 
free  to  abstain  from  all  violence."  Todav 
this  broadly  applies  to  those  of  us  who  a'-'e 
descendants  of  the  settlers  in  the  originl: 
thirteen  colonies  and  to  those  of  us  who 
ourselves  or  through  our  ancestors,  sough- 
asylum  in  this  Country  from  oppression' 
elsewhere. 

Peaceful  and  effective  avenues  of  approac- 
are  provided:  ili  by  the  First  Amendmeiu 
to  the  Constitution.  Ratified  December  15 
1791.  which  stipulates: 

'Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  •  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press 
or  the  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  as- 
semble, and  to  petition  the  Government  for 
a  redress  of  Grievances," 

-2)  Amendment  No.  15  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, Ratified  February  3.  1870.  which  stat«s 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  ti;e 
United  States  to  vote,  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  anv 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 

Thus,  the  First  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments have  placed  in  the  hands  of  us  coie- 
mon  folks,  powerful  yet  peaceful  means  of 
making  ourselves  heard. 

A    WORLD    POWER 

Subsequent  to  these  harrowing  Civil  W.ir 
days  which  pitted  family  against  familv. 
brother  against  brother,  we  expanded  west  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  then  to  Hawaii  and  north 
to  include  Alaska.  Thus  our  Nation  was  con- 
solidated both  territorially  and  domestically. 

Our  participation  in  the  Spanish-.'\merican 
War.  World  War  I.  'World  War  II.  the  Korean 
Conflict  and  now  the  struggle  In  Vietnam, 
has  identified  us  as  a  World  Power,  presently 
the  strongest  of  all. 

HOMAGE    TO    THE    DEAD 

These  internal  ;.nd  international  struggles 
have  resulted  in  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jectives for  which  we  have  fought.  They 
have  been  achieved  by  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  our  ancestors,  our  own  generation  and 
our  children.  Many  gave  their  all:  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  It  is  to  honor  these,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  28th  Division,  that  we 
are  assembled  today. 

Mr.  Norman  D.  Fenner.  Commander  o; 
the  Society  of  the  28th  Division,  has  alreadv 
oiitlined  the  Division's  service  on  the  Me.xi- 
can  Border,  its  participation  in  World  War  I 
and  in  World  "War  II.  and  its  standby  for 
Korea.  To  this  I  should  like  to  add  our  ap- 
preciation of  its  splendid  work  in  disaster 
relief  and  its  competence  in  assisting  m  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order.  .'\t  thousands 
of  other  sacred  cemeteries  and  shrines,  both 
here  and  abroad,  similar  exercises  will  be 
held. 

Thus  we  pay  homage  to  iho^e  who  h.t'.e 
died  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Also  we  must  express  concern  for  their 
survivors.  A  personal  Interest  in  their  welfare 
a  word  of  encouragement  and  a  helping  hand 
mean  so  much  to  them. 

Finally,  we  must  tenaciously  "Carry  on"  to 
pre.=;erve  those  rights  and  privileges  for  which 
they,  our  honored  dead,  have  paid  so  dearly. 

THE    FAR    EAST 

The  Japanese  annexed  Korea  as  a  colony 
in  1910.  In  fact  they  considered  the  South- 
ea.stern  Coast  of  Asia  so  important,  that  early 
in  World  War  II  they  seized  ;t  and  contrclled 
the  coastal  areas  from  Korea  to  Singapore. 

Near  the  end  of  World  W.ir  11.  Russian 
troops  entered  North  Korea.  A  month  late: 
.American  forces  landed  m  'he  South.  Pure.y 
adm:nistrativelv.  these  two  countries  agreed 
on  the  48th  Parallel  as  the  dnidiiig  Une  be- 
tweeii  North  and  iiou^h  Korea. 

The  Russians  established  a  Communist 
Government    in   the   north,   while   the  pro- 
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allied  government  of  Syngman  Rhee  was 
established  in  the  south.  In  June  1950.  the 
North  Koreans  attacked  South  Korea  without 
vparnlng.  The  Korean  War  ensued.  In  1953 
an  armistice  was  signed.  This  the  North  Ko- 
reans violate  from  time  to  time  without 
compunction. 

On  August  2,  1964,  North  Korean  torpedo 
boats  attacked  a  US  Destroyer  on  the  high 
.seas.  On  August  7.  1964.  five  days  later.  Con- 
gress :n  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  gave 
the  President  the  power  "to  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  further  aggression." 

The  North  Koreans  captured  the  Pueblo  on 
the  high  seas  early  in  1968.  They  retained 
the  vessel  permanently  and  released  the  crew 
only  after  eleven  months  of  imprisonment 
and  torture. 
So  much  for  Korea,  now  for  Vietnam. 
In  VietnaiTi.  Dien  Bien  Phu  fell  on  May  8, 
1954  and  the  French  pulled  out  of  Vietnam. 
The  Geneva  Conference  in  July  of  that  same 
year  partitioned  Vietnam  along  the  17th 
Parallel.  President  Elsenhower  followed  by 
offering  the  .South  Vietnamese  economic  aid; 
and  on  February  12.  1955  agreed  to  train  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  Seven  days  later, 
on  February  19,  1955.  a  South  Eastern  Treaty 
Organization  Protocol  extended  the  protec- 
tive cover  of  SEATO  to  South  Vietnam,  On 
December  14.  1961.  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
help  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  pre.serve 
its  independence.  Consequently,  US  Forces 
have  moved  into  South  Vietnam,  inflicted 
severe  losses  on  the  enemy,  aided  in  bringing 
90';  of  the  Country  under  government  con- 
trol and  greatly  aided  the  South  Vietnamese 
m  improving  their  way  of  life.  Except  for  a 
relatively  few  news  media  such  as  US  News  & 
World  Report,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  .some 
of  our  western  newspapers,  and  a  few  others, 
tlie  minor  accomplishments  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  magni- 
fied, emblazoned  on  front  pages  and  in  TV 
headlines.  The  splendid  accomplishments  of 
our  own  forces  in  battle,  in  pacification  and 
in  reconstruction,  have  been  given  minor 
mention  or  none  at  all.  Vice  President  Agnew 
IS  quite  forcefully  bringing  this  to  our  atten- 
tion, and  as  far  as  the  news  media  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  hurting. 

To  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  US  troops 
from  Vietnam,  the  President,  our  Command- 
er-in-Chief, has  ordered  a  limited  objective 
advance  into  Cambodia.  c;x)rdinated  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  Cambodians,  to 
capture  or  destroy  enemy  sanctuaries,  mobili- 
zation center.=i.  rest  camps  and  assembly  areas, 
and  to  seize  all  porsible  munitions  of  war. 
The  n-.ission  accomplished,  US  troops  will 
return  to  South  Vietnam  not  later  than 
July  1.  1970  and  eventually  to  the  United 
States.  This  destruction  of  enemy  assets, 
together  with  the  prolonged  monsoons,  will 
greatly  delay  any  major  assumption  of  the 
offensive  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese:  end  will  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese corresponding  additional  time,  pos- 
sibly eight  months  to  a  year,  to  equip  and 
train  their  own  forces.  In  my  opinion,  this 
coordinated  limited  objective  attack  will 
prove  tj  be  an  outsttnding  success. 

Heretol  re.  the  economic  potential  of  South 
vietn.im  h.,s  scarcely  been  mentioned,  the 
Mekong  Delia  is  one  of  the  leading  rice 
producing  areas  of  the  world.  Rublier  is 
the  chief  export  and  the  GNP  is  $3  billion, 
ine  population  is  17.414.000. 

Cambodia,  with  a  population  of  6.557,000, 
»'■'  of  which  is  rural,  is  largelv  a  farming 
cou.itry  I  nee.  rubber,  fish  and  corn).  It  has 
'•ppreciable  deposits  of  phosphate,  iron  ore 
and  limestone  which  are  undeveloped  Its 
PVP  IS  .j843  million. 

SOCIAL   PROBLEIVIS 

nf^V'^°'''^^'  ^^^  poverty  and  social  Isolation 
the  minority  groups  in  central  cities  is 
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the  single  most  serious  problem  of  our  cities 
today.  Both  President  Johnson  and  President 
Nixon  have  done  much  to  improve  conditions. 
However,  although  headlines  in  the  news 
media  fall  to  reflect  it,  the  disorders,  riots, 
fires,  destruction  of  property,  loss  of  life  and 
injury  to  both  rioters  and  law  enforcement 
officers,  have  alienated  the  support  of  bv  far. 
the  majority  of  the  American  people.  I  "com- 
mend to  you  the  article  in  the  Mav  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  by  Jesse  Owens.  Jesse 
Owens  rose  from  a  thin  and  sickly  cotton 
sharecropper's  son  in  Oakville.  Alabama,  to 
the  winner  of  four  gold  medals  at  the  Ber- 
lin Olympics  In  1936  In  front  of  Hitler.  Jes- 
se's best  friend  who  encouraged  him  In  ac- 
complishing this,  was  the  German  Champion, 
Lutz  Long,  the  Aryan  whom  Hitler  wanted 
to  win.  Says  Jesse  Owens  todav:  "the  soap- 
boxing  blackthinkers.  the  angry  extremists, 
the  nationalists,  represent  a  very  small  ele- 
ment of  today's  Negroes.  The  violence,  hate, 
and  self-pity  they  preach  are  the  e.isv  wav 
out.  What  we  need  is  self-control,  triie  asl 
.sertlveness  and  long  ranze  planning."  The 
draft-dodgers,  white  and  black,  are'in  the 
same  category.  What  they  need  more  than 
anything  else  is  patriotism  and   guts. 

These  same  characteristics  might  well  ap- 
ply to  those  like  the  College  Professor  and 
four  College  Students  who  visited  Congress- 
man Goodling's  Office  to  relate  their 'view.- 
on  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  other  subjects. 
The  Congressman  listened  to  them  and  then 
enumerated  the  many  sources,  domestic  and 
foreign,  which  reported  facts  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Then  he  asked  the  Professor  and  .'tu- 
dents  what  facts  they  had  which  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  have  and  on  which  thev  had 
based  their  views.  They  were  flustered  and 
silent.  Similarly,  much  of  what  we  hear  is 
based  on  hot  air  or  wishful  thinking. 

TROUBLES    ON    THE    CAMPUShS 

.As  to  our  troubles  in  the  Colleges,  those 
Colleges  with  students  having  a  white  work- 
ing-class background,  have  experienced  manv 
fewer  disruptions  than  have  those  colleges 
with  students  of  middle  and  upper  class 
background.  The  former  h.ive  the  traditional 
urge  to  work  and  to  get  ahead.  The  latter 
have  had  relatively  few  responsibilities  such 
Its  jobs.  They  believe  a  college  graduate  can 
earn  $10,000  a  year  and  live  comfortably 
without  working  very  hard.  It  is  these  who 
are  concerned  with  abstract  ideas  and  are 
more  willing  to  erupt  when  led  by  black 
and  or  white  minority  group  stitdejits.  The 
majority  by  far,  of  our  students,  are  going  to 
college  to  learn.  But  they  do  not  m.ake  the 
headlines  in  the  news  media. 

STRATEGIC    BALAN'CE    OF    POWER 

Much  has  been  said  about  reducing  our 
forces  in  Europe.  "Two  world  wars  have 
taught  us  that  political  stability  in  Europe 
must  be  founded  on  a  policy  of  collective 
security  and  a  common  defense.  "  For  twenty- 
one  years  NATO  has  helped  provide  Western 
Europe  considerable  political  stability,  while 
the  region  has  attained  the  highest  level  of 
prosperity  in  its  history.  This  Is  greatly  im- 
portant to  our  own  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic advantage.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other 
hand,  ar°  opportunists.  They  will  chip  awav 
at  Europe  if  they  think  the  time  is  ripe  and 
they  can  use  their  military  forces  as  needed 
without  Interference  from  the  West.  The 
Soviets  are  building  up  their  conventional 
forces,  are  augmenting  their  sea-power  in  -he 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  are  increasing  their  Influence  in 
the  Near  East. 

There  is  now  a  general  balance  of  military 
power  strategically  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union:  and  tactically.  NATO 
has  adequate  forces  to  maintain  a  credible 
deterrent.  Should  we  reduce  our  approxi- 
mate nuclear  parity  and  the  strategic  balance, 
there  surely  would  be  a  greater  likelihood 
of  threats,  blackmail  and  attempts  at  doml- 
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nation.  We  have  no  assurance  that  the  So- 
viets would  not  respond  to  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spread  their  influence  by  military 
means  if  the  occasion  presented  Itself. 

INTRIGUE    OF    THE    SOVIET    UNION 

I  have  outlined  to  you  the  growing  am- 
bition of  the  Soviet  Union  to  become  the 
dominant  world  power  militarily.  Korea, 
Vietnam.  Europe,  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Near  East  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  pattern  to  weaken  us  internally  con- 
forms to  a  pattern  which  the  Soviets  have 
developed  and  use  elsewhere.  To  overthrow 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  in  mainland  China,  it  was 
Communist  cells,  bribery  and  opium.  I  wa.= 
in  Chung  King  and  Kunming,  China,  in  Sep- 
tember 1945,  The  same  system:  similar  ceUs 
on  campuses  and  in  cities,  plenty  of  money 
ai:id  the  increased  use  of  drugs  are  m  opera- 
tion here  today.  I  emphasize  the  similarity  of 
the  patterns.  Assuredly  none  of  these  are 
strengthening  us  and  none  are  contributing 
to  our  natloi-al  unity. 

THE    I'RESIDENT:     INTERNATIONALLY 

The  National  Policy  of  our  President  is  to 
restore  and  maintain  peace.  To  negotiate 
rather  than  confront  To  have  a  world  com- 
munity of  cooperating  independent  nations, 
rather  than  a  world  community  of  warring 
nations. 

NATIONALLY 

Domestically,  President  Nixon's  goals  are 
the  same  at  these  of  the  framcrs  of  the 
Constitution 

Freedom  of  Speech. 

Tl-,c  Right  to  Peaceably  Assemble. 

The  Right  to  Petition  the  Government  for 
a  Redress  of  Grievances. 

The  Right  of  Free  Enterprise. 

Like  Lincoln  In  his  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, President  Nixon  "enjoins  upon  ub 
to  abstain  from  all  violence.  " 

As  m  Lincoln'";  Gettysburg  Speech,  we  are 
presently  testing  whether  this  Nation,  estab- 
lished on  the  principles  of  freedom  and  con- 
cepts of  democracy,   "can  long  endure." 

These  are  the  principles  for  which  our 
ancestors,  our  fathers,  r.ur  sons  and  datigh- 
ters  have  fought  and  died.  They  established 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth 

I  have  given  you  a  summary  of  the  facts 
pertaining  to  the  national  and  international 
aspects  of  our  Country  as  they  arc  today. 
With  these  in  mind,  as  we  honor  the  dead  of 
the  28th  Division  and  of  the  other  elements 
of  our  .Armed  Forces,  let  us  resolve  to  sup- 
port our  leader,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  he  so  earnestly  strives  for  peace 
abroad  and  tranquility  at  home. 

Preserve  the  Union  and  keep  strong. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF 
OPTOMETRY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congres.s  concerned  about 
quality  health  care  in  our  Nation.  I  point 
with  pride  to  an  action  taken  by  my  fel- 
low New  Yorkers  in  this  regard.  Recent- 
ly, Gov.  Nelson  Rockfeller  signed  into 
law  the  State  legislation  which  creates 
a  New  York  State  College  of  Optometry 
effective  September  1.  1970. 

This  is  an  institution  the  State  of  New- 
York  has  needed  desperately  since  the 
old  Columbia  University  School  of  Op- 
tometry was  closed  in  1956. 
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The  new  college  of  optometry  will  be 
supervised  by  the  trustees  of  the  New 
York  State  University,  whose  operating 
representative  will  be  the  Optometric 
Center  of  New  York  City,  a  well-estab- 
lished research  and  teaching  facility.  I 
have  every  confidence  the  new  college 
will  produce  outstanding  optometric 
practitioners  in  the  years  ahead.  Present 
plans  call  for  enrolling  the  first  class  of 
10  first-year  students  in  the  fall  of  1971. 
It  is  expected  that  within  10  years,  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Optometry 
will  graduate  100  to  140  optometrists  per 
year. 

In  a  1958  study  conducted  by  the  of- 
fice of  the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  It 
was  shown  that  professional  vision  care 
was  one  of  the  greatest  unmet  needs  of 
persons  aged  65  and  over  who  lived  in 
Brooklyn's  Vladek  housing  project.  The 
relatively  low  ratio  of  practitioners  to 
population  was  then,  and  certainly  is 
now,  a  factor  in  the  availability  and  ac- 
cessibility of  vision  care. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Optometry,  the 
first  important  step  will  have  been  taken 
toward  meeting  this  great  need. 

I  congratulate  the  State  Legislature 
and  the  Governor  for  their  forward-look- 
ing action  in  approving  this  legislation. 
I  hope  those  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  have  similar  opportuni- 
ties to  consider  legislation  that  serves  to 
strengthen  education  for  the  health  pro- 
fessions so  that  we  can,  as  a  nation,  pro- 
vide every  citizen  with  high  quality  com- 
prehensive health  care. 
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quested  appropriations  be  increased  over 
what  the  budget  document  had  provided. 
I  was  most  pleased  to  note  that  the  House 
committee  more  than  doubled  such 
funds  and  I  was  again  pleased  when  the 
House  by  floor  amendment  increased 
such  funds  even  more. 

For  those  who  may  not  completely  un- 
derstand the  depth  of  the  problem  fac- 
ing these  areas,  I  call  to  your  attention 
a  survey  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  December  1969  to  deter- 
mine the  need  of  the  communities  of 
5,500-and-less  population  for  water  and 

TOTALS  FOR  NATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS- 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


July  6,  1970 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF   ILLIN013 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  esteemed  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  unanimously 
reported  H.R.  15979.  This  Congress  has 
demonstrated  an  awareness  of  the  tre- 
mendous problems  facing  our  smaller 
towns  and  rural  areas  in  trying  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  environment. 
I  strongly  support  this  measure  to  make 
possible  the  use  of  federally  insured 
loans  to  finance  additional  credit  assist- 
ance to  local  government  units  for  use 
in  water  and  sewer  projects. 

I  testified  before  both  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations.  My  mes- 
sage was  that  the  rural  towns  and  areas 
are  in  a  terrible  financial  bind— they 
simply  do  not  have  the  financial  capa- 
bility of  paying  cash  for  improving  the 
water  and  sewer  facilities  in  their  areas. 
These  local  areas  must  have  financing  to 
assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  environment.  The  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  was 
designed  by  Congress  to  provide  just 
such  assistance  to  these  rural  areas.  The 
act  provides  that  FHA  can  make  grants 
and  loans  to  towns  nf  5.500-and-under 
population  for  use  in  improvements  for 
water  and  sewers.  I  urged  that  the  re- 


sewer  systems  in  the  rural  areas.  The 
survey  reveals  that  a  total  of  $11  billion- 
Si  1,283,280,000 — will  be  required  to 
improve  and/or  provide  adequate  water 
and  sewer  systems  in  our  rural  areas. 
These  costs  are  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  1969  dollars;  however,  experience 
has  shown  that  costs  for  such  construc- 
tion rise  at  a  rate  of  about  10  percent 
a  year  and  this  cost  rise  is  continuing,  i 
submit  a  summary  of  the  total  national 
need  as  revealed  by  the  FHA  sui-vey, 
and  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


-RURAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  SYSTEMS  (COMMUNITIES  OF  5,00S  POPULATION  OR 
LESS) 


Communities        Households 


Commercia 

establish- 

ments 


I.  Water  systems: 

A.  With  water  systems 

With  adequate  systems. 


14, 267 


5,  636.  764 
387.418 


420  641 
B630 


Without  adequate  systems iiTJR'iTO'hhh" 

Cost  of  improvement *  '  n  i7fi 

Without  water  systems V-i  Vn 

Number  ol  systems  needed --  com 

No  water J'JJi 

Water  bad *•?" 

Costs  excessive i'nfn 

Need  central  treatment n?!' nnn 

Cost  of  systems $2, 445.  074.  000 


5,  249,  346 


405  Oil 


2,  181.  268 


II.  Sewer  systems: 

A.  With  sewer  systems 

With  adequate  systems. 


6.823 


3,  738, 463 

299.467 


324, 140 
15, 858 


23,  356 

16.985 

13,209 

3.776 


3,  731,  327 


Without  adequate  systems cr,7c-iiVmh'       ^■'^^^■^^^ 

Costof  improvement $1,476,545  000 

Without  sewer  systems 

Number  ot  systems  needed..., 
Belov»  health  regulations.. 
Need  central  treatment. 


238  282 


Cost  of  systems...  """"i::: ^5,645.222.000 


Total  costs  to  improve  and/or  provide  adequate  water  and  sewer 
systems S11,28j,^8U,  UUU 


I  think  we  should  be  reminded  also  of 
the  wonderful  record  of  these  FHA  bor- 
rowers in  terms  of  the  very  few  defaults 
on  FHA  loans  granted  to  these  commu- 
nities. But,  in  the  face  of  the  staggering 
need,  the  funds  available  through  FHA 
are  admittedly  limited.  It  is  necessary 
therefore    to    look    to    private    lending 
sources  for  help.  With  the  FHA  insuring 
the  loans,   private   lending  institutions 
can  and  wUl  provide  funds  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities   in  these  rural  commu- 
nities. The  bill  before  us  today  corrects 
a  serious  difficulty  in  this  regard.  Under 
legislation  and  Treasury  Department  rul- 
ings, the  situation  is  that  private  lenders 
cannot  enjoy  income  tax  exemption  on 
insured  loans  to  small  mimicipal  govern- 
ments and  other  local  public  bodies  whose 
bond  issues  are  tax  exempt.  In  that  it  is 
a  wasteful  and  unjustifiable  practice,  the 
FHA  lias  been  unwilling  to  insure  any 
tax-exempt  loans.  This  prevents  the  sa'.e 
or  use  of  tax-exempt  obligations  in  the 
agricultural    insurance    fund.   There    is 
currently  $24  million  in  tax-exempt  loans 
that  cannot  be  sold  out  of  this  fund.  In 
order  to  make  it  po,ssible  for  FHA  to  in- 
sure loans  and  have  the  authority  to  sell 
the  obligations,  this  bill  would  change  the 
tax-exempt  nature  of  interest  on  certain 
insured  loans  sold  out  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance   Fund   and   make   the 
interest  taxable  as  gross  income. 

The  result  of  this  change  would  be  that 
the  FHA  would  buy  tax-exempt  bonds 
from  small  towns  or  public  di.'^tricts  at 
interest  rates  not  to  exceed  5  percent. 
FHA  would  then  resell  these  loans  to  pri- 


vate lenders,  who  would  receive  a  higher 
insured  loan  interest  rate  from  the  FHA. 
In  practical  effect,  there  would  be  no  net 
outlay  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  True,  the 
FHA  would  be  subsidizing  the  interest 
rate,  but  the  difference  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  taxes  paid  on  the  loans. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  t.ix  paid 
on  these  loans  and  because  of  that  fact, 
the  FHA  is  unwilling  to  subsidize  the  in- 
terest rate.  We  can  stimulate  the  greater 
use  of  private  capital  in  improving  rural 
water  and  sewer  facilities  by  passing  this 
legislation.  It  will  not  result  in  a  raid 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury,  but  it  will  result 
in  a  raid  on  pollution  and  imsanitary 
conditions  in  our  smaller  towns  and  rural 

A  similar  measure  passed  the  other 
body  as  an  amendment  last  Congress,  but 
was  dropped  in  conference.  This  biU  Is 
favored  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  FHA 
and  was  reported  unanimously  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  should 
also  have  our  support  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  it  promptly. 


THE  WASHINGTON  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  July  6.  1970 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  89th 
Congress,  I  introduced  H.R.  16958.  a  m 
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that  was  subsequently  enacted  into  law 
Bs  the  District  of  Columbia  PubUc  Higher 
Education  Act,  Public  Law  89-791.  This 
act  estabUshed  the  Federal  City  College, 
which  offers  a  4-year  program  with  at- 
tendant graduate  programs,  and  the 
Washington  Teclinical  Institute,  which 
offers  a  2-year  program  in  vocational  and 
technical  training  designed  to  fit  indi- 
viduals for  useful  employment  in  recog- 
nized skills  and  occupations. 

I  have  always  been  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
grow  and  develop,  because  I  considered 
that  it  filled  several  of  the  needs  of  this 
city  There  is  considerable  demand  for 
technically  trained  people  in  the  trades, 
crafts,  and  service  industries  of  this  city. 
The  Washington  Technical  Institute  pro- 
vides this  kind  of  training,  and  the  gi-ad- 
uates,  I  am  informed  upon  attending  the 
Institute's  first  commencement  exercise 
in  early  June,  are  all  finding  employ- 
ment at  good  salaries. 

By  almost  any  standard,  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. I  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
successful  and  will  in  fact  fiourish  if 
given  the  proper  opportunities. 

However,  the  technical  institute  is 
faced  with  a  rather  pressing  problem  at 
the  present  time  in  that  it  does  not  have 
a  permanent  site.  It  has  been  given  quar- 
ters at  a  site  that  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
This  site  provides  an  adequate,  if  not  an 
ideal,  location  for  the  institute  in  that 
the  buildings,  parking  facilities,  avail- 
ability to  transportation,  including  the 
proposed  subway,  and  so  forth,  all  lend 
themselves  to  this  type  of  school  and  the 
students  whom  it  serves. 

The  long-range  plans  for  this  former 
Bureau  of  Standards  site,  especially  that 
utilized  by  the  institute,  is  to  develop  it 
for  sites  for  the  chanceries  of  foreign 
governments  and  a  new  location  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States — OAS. 
This  is  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  90-553.  As  a  result,  these  ade- 
quate, duiable  buildings  now  utilized  by 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  will 
be  demolished  and  the  taxpayers  oi  the 
entire  countrj'  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  have  to  bear  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  acquisition  of  a  new  site,  but 
the  additional  tremendous  capital  out- 
lay for  construction  of  new  buildings  at 
some  new  site.  The  total  cost  will  cer- 
tainly run  into  the  miUions,  and  pos- 
sibly even  hundreds  of  millions,  of  dol- 
lars at  a  time  when  District  officials 
claim  that  they  are  scraping  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  as  to  tax  revenue  sources. 
the  District  "operating"  budget  is  soar- 
ing, and  the  President  is  proposing  legis- 
lation that  moneys  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  would  come  from  Federal 
grants  rather  than  from  District  fimds. 
Meanwhile,  I  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  if  it 
must  operate  over  the  next  few  years 
without  a  permanent  site  and  be  buf- 
feted about  from  pillar  to  post  in  these 
Important  early  years  of  its  operations. 

Nationwide,  we  have  seen  unrest  in  our 
colleges  and  disturbances  of  many  de- 
scriptions, but  there  has  not  been  evi- 
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dence  of  this  problem  at  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute;  and,  a  tremendous 
job  of  administration  is  being  done  at 
this  school  tmder  the  very  competent 
leadership  of  Dr.  Cleveland  Dennard, 
president  of  the  institute. 

Accordingly.  I  have  this  date  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  transfer  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use 
as  a  permanent  site  for  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  certain  real  prop- 
erty— about  22  acres — owned  by  the 
United  States  and  generally  known  as 
the  Old  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
site  located  off  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
Tilden  Street  NW.  This  would  leave  ap- 
proximately 8  acres  to  be  used  by  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  as  its  new 
permanent  site  and  4  acres  for  foreign 
chancery  sites.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately 30  acres  will  be  available  in  the' 
near  future  at  the  Diamond  Laboratory 
site — across  the  street  from  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  site — for  additional  foreign 
chancery  sites  and  a  Federal  ofiSce  build- 
ing complex. 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  factors 
which  I  consider  to  be  important  in  con- 
nection with  allowing  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  to  continue  to  use 
its  present  site  at  the  National  Biu-eau  of 
Standards  location. 

First.  The  District  government  to  date 
has  spent  $4.8  million  to  put  the  buildings 
used  by  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute on  the  old  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  site  in  reasonably  good  con- 
dition and  to  equip  them,  and  this  ex- 
penditure would  be  largely  if  not  entirely 
wasted  if  the  institute  should  be  required 
to  move  to  a  new  location. 

Second.  The  District  of  Colimibia  Capi- 
tal Program  Financing  Act  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  administration 
contains,  among  other  provisions,  one 
which  woulld  provide  that  the  moneys  to 
be  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  shall  be  from  Federal  grants, 
rather  than  from  District  funds,  Tlie 
institute  plans  a  $70  million  constiiic- 
tion  program,  but  it  is  estimated  that  if 
the  institute  should  remain  at  its  pres- 
ent location,  $45  miUion  of  this  amoimt 
could  be  saved,  and  this  would  be  a  direct 
saving  of  Federal  funds. 

Third.  The  area  proposed  to  be  used 
by  the  institute  is  within  a  few  himdred 
feet  of  the  planned  Van  Ness  Street  stop 
on  the  Metro,  and  thus  would  be  con- 
venient to  the  entire  city. 

Fourth.  The  area  bounded  by  Connect- 
icut Avenue,  Tilden  Street,  Reno  Road, 
and  Van  Ness  Street,  is  approximately 
34  acres  in  extent.  The  portion  utilized 
by  the  institute  is  about  two-thirds  of 
this,  leaving  approximately  12  acres  for 
possible  use  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  foreign  chanceries.  In 
addition,  present  plans  call  for  the  lo- 
cation of  chanceries  in  the  westerly  por- 
tion of  the  old  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards site  north  of  Van  Ness  Street,  in 
addition  to  the  planned  use  of  a  portion 
of  the  ai-ea  by  the  Federal  Cksvernment. 
Accordingly,  the  continued  use  of  the  site 
presently  occupied  by  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  would  no*  preclude 
the  use  of  the  majority  of  the  old  Na- 
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tional  Bureau  of  Standards  site  by  the 
OAS,  a  number  of  foreign  governments, 
and  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Fifth.  Use  of  the  old  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  site  by  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  will  result  in  no  loss 
of  real  property  taxes  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  since  the  land  is  already  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  Relocation  of  the 
institute  elsewhere  in  the  District  may, 
and  probably  would,  result  in  the  taking 
of  revenue-producing  real  property, 
thereby  further  reducing  the  already  de- 
pleted tax  base  of  the  District,  and  fur- 
ther limiting  the  area  of  the  District 
available  for  residential  and  business 
use. 


IMPORT  QUOTA 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28,  the  Dayton  Daily  News  editorialized 
on  the  subject  of  import  quotas. 

The  editorial  does  not  hesitate  to  label 
a  hyprocrisy  the  contention  that  quotas 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Rather,  as 
in  the  case  of  textiles,  which  it  singles 
out,  the  fact  is  that  imports  have  helped 
reduce  the  cost  of  clothing. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  views 
expressed  in  the  editorial,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  conser.i  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  by  inserting 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Texttle  Folly  Will  Boomer.^ng 

The  plot  to  impoEC  import  quota.s  on  tex- 
tiles shows  how  short-sighted  aiid  selfilsh  the 
vision  of  some  politicians  can  be.  and  un- 
derscores the  hypocrisy  of  their  rlietorlc 
about  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 

Politicians  from  textile  manufacturing 
states,  mostly  In  the  South,  don't  like  the 
competition  from  Japan,  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan,  and  complain  that  "floods"  of  textile 
imports  are  hurting  U.S.  business.  Since  Ja- 
pan isn't  limiting  Its  shipments,  Rep.  Wilbur 
^Ulls  Is  pushing  a  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of 
textiles.  The  Nixon  administration,  primed 
with  Its  campaign  promises  to  southern  poli- 
ticians, has  "reluctantly"  endorsed  the  bill. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  has  been  irrespon- 
sibly protective  in  Its  own  trade  policies  But 
Japan's  Irresponsibility  should  not  be  allowed 
to  provoke  the  United  States  Into  an  explo- 
sive and  costly  move  that  could  be  self- 
defeating.. 

American  textile  flrms  have  not  proven 
they  are  being  hurt  by  the  imports.  The 
Nixon  administration  and  textile  spokesmen 
have  not  approached  the  General  Agreement 
on  T6U-iffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  with  the  proof 
of  damage.  In  fact,  only  three  per  cent  of  the 
sales  of  synthetic  textile  sales  to  U.S.  buyers 
is  imported. 

But  the  Imports  have  helped  reduce  the 
cost  of  clothing.  Import  quotas  will  give  a 
thriving  Industry  more  protection  In  raising 
its  prices. 

Furthermore,  the  protectionist  legislation 
also  applies  to  shoe  imports.  It  Is  likely  to 
be  extended  to  cover  steel,  meat,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, electronic  equipment,  pottery  and  other 
products. 

The  legislation  will  hurt  developing  coun- 
tries which  are  trying  to  establish  basic  In- 
dustries. It  will  threaten  retaliation  against 
American  exports.  It  will  raise  Inflationary 
pressures  and  costs. 
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President  Nixon  ought  to  be  using  all  his 
persuasive  powers  to  fight  such  stupidity, 
not  to  encourage  it. 


CONFERENCE  OF  FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL  ATTACHES 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
attended  a  conference  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural attache.s  in  Canberra,  Australia, 
which  agricultural  attaches  from  major 
market  areas  in  the  Far  East  attended. 
Discussions  during  this  conference 
brought  out  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
areas  represent  untapped  markets  for 
U.S.  commodity  exports  which  should  be 
explored  and  exploited  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  views  on  the  U.S. 
commodity  export  market  in  the  Far 
East  which  resulted  from  this  confer- 
ence. 

The  material  follows; 
U.S.  CoMMODirT  Export  M.arket  in  the  F.\r 

E.\ST 

Tlie  United  States,  as  a  world  trade  mar- 
ket, must  expand  its  exports  to  the  Far  East 
and  South  Asia  by  making  commodities  as 
competitive  as  possible  In  availability,  qual- 
ity, and  price.  As  the  nations  of  the  Far  Ea.^t 
and  South  Asia  increase  rapidly  in  both 
population  and  per  capita  national  income 
they  are  becoming  more  diversified  and  are 
increasing  their  demand  for  various  food 
products,  mclucimg  beef. 

In  recent  years  per  capita  food  consump- 
tion has  registered  a  moderate  increase  in 
most  Asian  coimtries.  The  basic  food  for 
most  people  remains  rice,  but  diets  are  di- 
versifying, as  a  result  of  economic  growtii 
and  urbanization. 

As  a  prime  example  of  what  change  can 
mean,  Taiwan  had  a  per  capita  national  in- 
come of  one  hundred  dollars  in  1958.  com- 
pared to  the  $22!  per  capita  national  income 
in  1967.  It  had  more  than  doubled  In  th.? 
ten  year  period.  The  Chinese  In  Taiwan 
have  reacted  as  people  everywhere  to  rising 
incomes,  the^-  want  niore  food  and  better 
fooci  Japan  is  another  example  of  the  speed- 
ing r;te  in  the  economy  of  a  country  m  the 
Far  East.  Per  capita  income  was  $1,400  in 
1969.  $500  more  than  It  was  four  years  ago. 
The-e  c.n'.iiTies  have  also  experienced  a 
marked  increase  in  population.  The  popula- 
tion of  Japan  was  98  miUion  in  \965.  while 
in  1970  the  population  is  103.5  million,  a 
jump  of  5  5  million  people.  Taiwan,  as  a 
small  C'lmtry  of  14  million  people  hao!  in- 
crea.-.ed  in  population  by  1.6  million  in  only 
the  last  five  years. 

All  of  the  fourtefn  Far  East  and  South 
Asian  countries  discussed  in  the  Far  East 
Agricultural  Attaches  Conference  in  C.n- 
bcrra.  Australia,  had  shown  sizable  jtains  In 
both  their  economy  aiid  populaiir-i  T!>e  an- 
nual increase  of  popula'ion  ;>f  ntost  lice- 
consuming  developing  countries  ran;.;cs  te- 
tween  two  and  three  percent,  compared  t.i 
the  one  {i^rcent  rate  of  growth  of  the  United 
States  It  15  likely  that  as  the  death  rates 
fall,  the  population  growth  may  even  ac- 
celerate In  the  futu'-e  In  some  areas.  To  ftir- 
ther  emphasise  the  fact  that  the;e  nations 
lire  liicre.islug  in  both  population  ar.d  per 
capita  Income  I  have  enclosed  two  graphs 

One  evidence  of  the  growth  in  ptircha-sing 
IX)wer  IS  the  Increasing  demand  for  meat 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  .\merlca,  the 
demand  for  llvestcvk  and  poultry  Is  certainly 
related  to  our  standard  of  good  living,  and 
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there  Is  evidence  that  this  is  Increasingly 
true  elsewhere.  The  point  Is  that  economic 
growth  in  other  countries  is  bringing  change 
in  food  preference  and  effective  demand. 

While  It  IS  too  early  to  accurately  read  all 
signals,  the  market  for  beef  appears  to  be 
expanding  throughout  the  world.  The  de- 
mand for  higher  meat  diets  is  a  product  of 
affluence,  and  production  of  all  types  of  meat 
has  expanded  as  reflected  in  the  use  of  more 
feed  grain  and  protein  meals. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  meats  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  which  have  relatively  high 
incomes  are  still  very  low,  as  an  example 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  But  we  seem  to 
be  observing  now  a  higher  degree  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  meat  market  favoring 
beef  over  other  meats. 

W'ith  over  lOo  million  people  and  low  con- 
sumption Japan  can  be  expected  to  become 
a  major  world  beef  Import  market.  In 
.■\ustrulia  improved  management  will  be  a 
major  factor  ,in  the  increased  production  of 
beef,  .^ustraria  and  New  Zealand  will  con- 
tinue their  e.Torts  to  find  additional  markets, 
but  the  U.S.  seems  likely  to  be  the  most  at- 
tractive outlet. 

Enclosed  is  a  graph  on  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  both  rice  and  beef  in  all  avail- 
able countries  in  the  Far  East  and  South 
Asia.  While  consumption  of  rice  is  far  greater 
Than  the  consumption  of  beef  and  veal,  per 
capita  consumption  of  rice  has  declined  in 
several  countries  and  a  rise  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  beef  is  projected. 

At  higher  levels  of  income,  as  in  Japan  now. 
rice  is  beginning  to  be  displaced  by  meat  and 
other  non-cereal  foods.  If  these  countries 
continue  to  expand  as  they  are  doing,  they 
will  have  to  turn  to  other  countries  to  meet 
this  demand  The  United  States,  as  the 
v^orlds  most  efficient  producer  should  be 
in  a  position  to  have  a  part  of  this  growth. 
Our  expoi't  future  depends  on  our  success  in 
meet.f.g  this  opportunity.  We  must  expand 
our  markets  so  that  \<-e  can  help  meet  the 
demands  of  these  nations,  and  become  more 
competitive  so  that  our  own  agricultural 
markets  beneilt. 

I  include  the  following  tables: 
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PER  CAPITA  CCSSUMPTION  IN  KILOS  OF  MILLED  RICE- 
1961-63  AVERAGE  AND  1964-66  AVERAGE 

|ln  kilos) 


Country 


Burma 

China  (Taiwan).. 

Hong  Kong  

India. 

Indonesia 

Malaysia: 

West 

Sabah 

Sarawak 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Thailand 

South  Vietnam.. 

Japan...   

Australia 

United  States     . 


1951-63 

1964-M 

average 

average 

137 

143 

134 

134 

105 

54 

71 

69 

85 

S3 

lie 

K3 

134 

154 

154 

128 

100 

IBl 

89 

90 

123 

142 

167 

167 

117 

111 

1.7 

2.1 

3 

3 

Source:  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Study  Group  on 
Rice.  14th  session.  "Recent  Trends  and  Patterns  in  Rice  Tiade 
and  Possible  Lines  of  Action."  Apr.  6,  1970. 


PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  IN  KILOS  OF  BEEF  AND  VEAL 
1961-63  AVERAGE  AND  PROJECTIONS  FOR  1975 


|ln  kilos] 


Country 


1961-63 
average 


Japan .. 

Australia. - 

New  Zealand 

Asia  centrally  planned  countries 
(Mainland  China,  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea) 

South  Asia 

East  and  Southeast  Asia 

Unite:  States 


1.7 
45.2 
47.5 


2.6 

0.7 

1.7 

43.1 


ProiectiO"- 
ior  19o 


52.4 
47.5 


4.2 

1.0 

2.3 

51.5 


Source:  Food  and  Aericulture  Organization.  Ad  hoc  consulta- 
tion on  rneat  and  poultry.  "Meat:  Proiecfion  for  1975  and  1985." 
April  29,  1963. 


BLYTHE  RICHARDS 


Country 


Popu- 
lation 
esti- 
mates 
mid-1970 
(millions) 


1970    WORLD    POPULATION     DATA    SHEET.    POPULATION  

REFERENCE  BUREAU,  INC.  JJON.    JOHN    J.    McFALL 

p  OF    C.^LIFOSNIA 

capita  IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Current         gross          Popu-  ,           ,    ,      „     .n-o 

rateot     national          lation  Monday,  July  6.  19/0 

popu-      product      increase  ,            ,       _ 

lation        (U.S.      1965-70  Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pony 

growth     dollars)    (millions)  Express  riders  would  have  been  proud  cf 
some  of  the  western  men  who  followed 

|6         »o         67.9  them  in  service  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 

2.3           70          3:0  ment.  Such  a  man  is  Blythe  Richards, 

2.9          100         I6!3  postmaster  at  Tracy,  Calif .,  who  Will  soon 

II         flo          5: 8  retire     after  almost  half  a  century  of 

3.3         130          5!  4  service. 

II  ^11  gj-f  I  have  known  Blythe  for  many  years 
2.5  620  o!5  and  his  service  to  people  never  stopped 
[l  }'^°  5.5  in  just  handling  the  mail.  Throughout 
1.7  ilsso  a 2  his  distinguished  career,  he  has  been  of 
2-3  250  1.6  outstanding  service  to  his  community. 
^            '-  Among  his  manv  achievements  he  served 

PER  CAPITA  NATIONAL  INCOME  AT  FACTOR  COST-  ^^^^Z^^^^^^ ^^l^S^^C^ 

of  America,  he  was  the  recipient  of  scout- 

1363        1966          1967  j^^g-g  jij.Kest  honor  fcr  an  adult,  the  Sil- 

ver  Beaver  .-^ward.  His  active  participa- 

\l\         \ll          If  tlon   in   civic   affairs  includes   his   long 

298 membership  in  the  Tracy  Lions  Club. 

8^           jj Blvthe  Richards  besan  his  senlce  in 

559         791      ■     921  the  Tracv  Post  Office  in  1923  as  a  50- 

-5^         ;55 cents-per-hour  clerk.   In   1949.  he  was 

218         226      '233  elevated  to  the  position  of  assistant  post- 

98          123           127  master.  President  Eisenhower  appointed 

.si   -3.i75 3,-303  Blj-fhe  postmaster  of  Tracy  in  1954.  He 

has  served  in  this  capacity  and  a  creau 

. ,  ^      .         .  to  the  Post  OfBce  Departm.ent  since  that 

I  Some  per  capita  income  figures  at  factor  cost  are  not  pre-s  .           _       ,    ,      „_     ,            ,,   v,„„4_   tn  ronn 

entiy  available.  time.  On  July  2o.  ne  will  begin  to  reap 


India 554.6 

Pakistan 136.9 

Burma 27.7 

Indonesia 121.2 

Malaysia, 10.8 

Philippines 38.1 

Thailand 36.2 

South  Vietnam...  21.2 

China  (Mainland).  759.6 

Hong  Kong 4.2 

Japan... 103.5 

Australia 12.5 

New  Zealand 2.9 

China  (TaiAan)...  14.0 

United  States 205.2 


Country 


1958 


Burma 

$53 

China  (Taiwan)... 

100 

Hong-Kong 

245 

India 

64 

Indonesia             . 

81 

Japan...    . 

284 

Malaysia . 

194 

Pakistan. 

62 

Philippines . 

193 

Thailand 

88 

South  Vietnam... 

91 

United  States 

2,115 

My  6,  1970 


the  harvest   of  a  well-deserved   retire- 
ment. 

His  retirement  has  focused  attention 
on  the  interesting  history  of  the  Tracy 
Post  Office  and  chronicled  in  the  Tracy 
Press  on  June  10  by  its  managing  editor, 
Roy  G.  Miller.  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  Mr.  Miller's  most  interesting 

article: 

Postmaster  To  Retire 

I  By  Roy  G.  Miller ) 
After  nearly  47  years'  service  in  the  Trary 
post  office.  Postmaster  Blythe  W.  Richards 
this   week    announced    plans    to    retire    on 
Ju!v  25. 

During  his  long  career,  the  annual  gross 
business  of  the  Tracy  post  office  has  grown 
from  $14,281  to  $333,211,  and  personnel  from 
five  employees  in  1923  when  he  started  work 
as  a  substitute  cleric  at  50  cents  an  hour  to 
46  men  and  women  at  present. 

During  the  span  of  years,  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  crimes  in  Tracy's  history  occurred 
in  1928  when  the  off.ce  was  held  up  by  three 
gunmen  and  robbed  of  $28,000  in  ca.=:h  con- 
signed to  the  Tracy  branch  of  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica. Richards  was  on  duty  at  the  time,  and 
Postmaster  George  H.  Glschel  narrowly 
escaped  being  hit  by  bullets  fired  by  the 
bandits. 

Richards  also  recalls  that  during  the  1920's 
when  holdups  of  payrolls  dispatched  by  mail 
on  trains  were  common  in  the  central  Cali- 
fornia area.  and.  for  some  time,  all  trams 
carrying  mail  also  carried  U.S.  Marines  as 
guards. 

At  one  time,  there  were  18  trains  carrying 
mail  in  and  out  of  Tracy  dally.  This  number 
had  dropped  to  four  by  1966  and  today  no 
mail  is  received  or  dispatched  by  the  local 
post  office  on  trains. 

Tracy  post  office  services  have  been  con- 
ducted in  four  difTerent  locations  during 
Richards'  long  tenure.  When  he  started  work 
under  George  Gischel  who  was  appointed 
postma,=;ter  in  1923.  the  office  was  on  Sixth 
Street.  Later  on,  on  May  1,  1923.  It  was  moved 
to  the  building  on  Central  Avenue  where  the 
Calderon  Jewelry  store  ife  now  located.  On 
August  16.  1937.  the  move  to  the  new  build- 
ing en  -Adam  Street  was  made,  and  on  March 
23,  1967.  the  pre.-etit  post  office  building  on 
W.  Ninth  Street  was  occupied. 

Carrier  service  was  provided  Tracy  resi- 
dents for  the  first  time  in  1927.  when  two 
foot  carriers  and  one  parcel  post  carrier  were 
added  to  the  post  office  staff.  Boundaries  of 
the  carrier  service  area  at  that  time  were 
Highland  Ave.  on  the  north.  South  Street  on 
the  south,  East  Street  on  the  east;  and  West 
Street  on  the  west.  Annual  receipts  had  in- 
creased to  $19,796  by  that  time.  Justifying  the 
new  service. 

When  the  office  was  moved  to  Adam  Street 
In  1937,  another  foot  carrier  was  added,  and 
by  1966,  the  carrier  stafT  had  grown  to  10  in 
the  city  and  three  rural  carriers,  and  receipts 
had  Increased  to  $267,588. 

At  present  there  are  five  rural  routes  out  of 
the  Tracy  post  office,  and  11  carriers  serving 
the  urban  district. 

An  added  service  provided  by  the  local 
post  office  In  recent  years  is  the  "handling  of 
a  huge  volume  of  mall  and  parcel  post  Items 
from  Defense  Depot  Tracy,  which  Is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  cash  business  of  the 
office.  An  estimate  of  the  valuation  of  this 
service  a  few  years  ago  was  that  It  was  in 
excess  of  a  quarter  million  dollars  annually. 

Richards  advanced  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant postmaster  in  June,  1949;  and  became 
siting  postmaster  on  April  1,  1953,  when 
Glschel  retired.  His  appointment  as  post- 
master came  on  March  1.  1954. 

During  his  long  term  of  service.  Richards 
lae  found  time  for  many  civic  activities,  es- 
pecially in   work   with   Boy   Scouts.   He   re- 
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ceived  the  Silver  Beaver,  highest  Scouter 
award,  in  1962,  and  at  present  is  serving  on 
the  house  committee  of  the  Tracy  Boy  Scout 
Center  on  Bessie  Ave. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment for  26  years;  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Tracy  Lions  Club  since  1953;  and 
served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Tracy 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  for  17  years.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  regional  Post  Office 
Supervisors  Association. 

Following  retirement,  Richards  plans  to 
spend  more  time  at  his  favorite  hobbies  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  may  resume  golf 
in  his  spare  time.  An  outdoors  enthusiast, 
the  retiring  po.stni  :  ter  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Richards,  v.':i  several  camping  trips 
each  year  to  moui.t^in  and  other  areas  and 
these  vacations  will  be  more  frequent  and 
more  extended  in  the  future,  he  states. 


RARITAN  VALLEY,  N.J.,  HADASSAH 
CHAPTER  HELPS  STUDENTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday,  JUly  6,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rari- 
tan  Valley,  N.J.,  Chapter  of  Hadassah — 
as  part  of  its  American  affairs  program — 
is  providing  valuable  educational  assist- 
ance to  students  who  need  help  by  tutor- 
ing them. 

The  tutoring,  which  is  free,  ranges 
from  spelling  to  mathematics.  Word  of 
the  program's  great  success  in  Highland 
Park,  N.J..  has  spread  and  at  least  three 
area  townships  are  also  planning  to  ini- 
tiate free  tutoring  to  help  students  in 
need  of  educational  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  proud  of  the  out- 
standing work  the  Raritan  Valley  Chap- 
ter of  Hadassah  is  doing  in  the  vital  field 
of  education,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  stu- 
dents who  are  benefiting  are  deeply 
grateful. 

I  commend  this  highly  respected  and 
active  organization  for  starting  and  de- 
veloping such  a  fine  and  constructive 
program — and  all  those  who  are  taking 
part  in  it. 

Because  I  would  like  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  know  about  the  great  educa- 
tional work  Hadassah  is  doing.  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  entitled.  "Volunteer 
Tutoring  Pays  Dividends,"  written  by 
Doris  E.  Brown  in  the  New  Brunswick, 
N.J..  Sunday  Home  News  of  April  12. 
1970: 

VoLrNTEER  Tutoring  P.^ys  Dividends 

(By  Doris  E  Brown  1 

Highland  Park.  —  A  boy  at  Lafayette 
School  has  benefitted  so  mucli  from  two 
hours  of  free  tutoring  weekly  since  the  start 
of  1970.  that  the  school  has  hired  a  five 
day  a  week  tutor  for  him. 

■That's  Just  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  new 
volunteer  tutoring  service  provided  by  Rari- 
tan Valley  Chapter  of  Hadassah  as  part  of  its 
American  Affairs  program. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lerner,  a  former  Carteret 
school  teacher  who's  now  the  mother  of  three 
youngsters  in  borough  schools,  finds  her  two 
days  a  week  service  "very  good  for  me.  It  Is  so 
rewarding." 

She  only  regrets  her  Inability  to  offer  dally 
tutoring  to  the  boy  at  Lafayette  School,  who 
had  been  her  first  pupil.  But  as  a  mother  of 
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a  kindergartener,  she  could  not  spare  the 
time 

"The  boy  was  so  disapp>ointed  when  I 
couldn't  continue  to  teach  him  dally.  He 
looked  forward  to  working  with  me."  said 
Mrs.  Lerner.  who  now  is  tutoring  a  week  in 
the  new  math  and  spelling. 

Mrs.  Lerner  is  one  of  six  womei;  from 
Rantan  Valley  Chapter  of  Hadassah  helping 
borough  children  witli  their  school  work, 
each  donating  two  hours  a  week  to  tutoring 
a  child. 

Three  students  at  Lafayette  School  and 
another  three  at  Hamilton  School  are  re- 
ceiving this  personal  tutoring  during  school 
hours,  thanks  to  the  volunteer  service  th^t 
the  Hadassah  started  to  provide  when  school 
resumed  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mrs.  David  Levine,  one  of  six  Hadassah 
volunteers  In  Highland  Park  public  schools, 
uses  fiash  cards  to  teiM:h  spelling  to  second 
graders  at  Hamilton  School. 

The  chapter,  which  has  Joined  Hadassah 
nationwide  in  offering  this  new  service  as 
part  of  its  American  Affairs  program,  hopes  to 
expand  tutoring  to  other  Highland  Park 
Schools.  Three  area  townships  soon  may  be 
benefiting  too  from  help  by  Hadassah  volun- 
teers. 

The  big  need  is  for  more  women  to  volun- 
teer their  time,  according  to  Mrs.  Herman 
Harris  here,  the  chapter  .American  Affairs 
chairman. 

"One  does  not  have  to  be  a  member  of 
Hadassah  to  be  a  volunteer,"  she  said.  'This 
is  a  community  project  " 

Noting  that  she  is  not  a  college  graduate. 
Mrs.  Harris  also  pointed  out.  "One  does  not 
have  to  have  had  advanced  education  to 
help  a  child  read  a  book." 

A  very  interested  principal  in  East  Bruns- 
wick has  asked  that  township's  board  of  edu- 
cation for  permissioia  to  offer  the  Hadassah 
tutoring  service  in  a  school  there.  The  Hadas- 
sah volunteers  may  even  start  this  .school 
year,  believes  Mrs.  Hams. 

A  chapter  volunteer  in  Franklin  wants  to 
tutor  in  that  to'wnship  and  another  seeks  to 
do  the  same  in  Plscataway,  she  said. 

Main  emphasis  to  date  is  on  helping  chil- 
dren with  reading  and  mathematics,  but 
tutoring  in  other  subjects  will  be  provided 
if  needed,  according  to  Mrs.  Harris. 

A  Mercer  chapter  has  geared  its  volunteer 
service  to  help  the  children  of  migrant 
workers. 

Since  the  program  was  launched  nation- 
wide in  June,  Hadassah  Is  providing  this 
free  educational  help  In  schools  from  the 
East  to  the  West  Coast,  as  well  as  In  Texa« 
and  Ohio. 


FACTORIES  SEEK  SMALL  TOWNS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  future  of  the  countryside. 
I  hold  that  we  must  reverse  the  migra- 
tion to  our  over-crowded,  crime-ridden 
cities  and  get  people  moving  back  to  the 
good  life  of  the  countrj'. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  aimed  at 
that  end. 

Gradually,  tiiis  idea  is  catching  on. 
People  are  beginning  to  realize  the  folly 
of  crowding  70  percent  of  our  population 
on  only  3  percent  of  our  land. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  in  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Chase  National  Bank  about 
this  policy. 
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With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
share  this  article  with  my  colleagues  by 
inserting  it  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. „ 

Factories  Seek  Smau.  Towns 

Noi  all  the  plants  springing  up  In  rural 
iireas  In  recent  years  have  been  botanical. 
Factories  are  being  built  In  the  towns  and 
small  cities  of  the  rural  countryside.  So 
many  are  going  up,  Indeed,  that  a  remarkable 
statement  can  be  made:  Nonfarm  Job  op- 
portunities have  grown  taster  In  rural  and 
semi-rural  counties  than  in  metropolitan 
areas  during  the  '60s. 

Tliere's  Increasing  awareness  that  four  out 
of  five  rural  Jobs  are  off  the  farm,  that  a 
widening  difference  exists  between  commer- 
cial farming  and  those  who  have  been  trying 
to  eke  a  living  from  the  soil,  and  that  the 
problems  of  the  crowded  cities  have  been 
compounded  by  the  exodus  from  the  rural 
areas. 

Nonfarm  employment  has  been  gaining  4 
percent  a  year  outside  the  metropolitan  areas. 
That  compares  with  a  metropolitan  growth 
rate  of  3.6  percent.  Three  out  of  every  ten 
net  new  Jobs  created  since  1962  were  out- 
side the  193  largest  labor  market  areas— 
essenMallv  the  metropolitan  counties.  And  at 
least  half"  of  these  jobe  were  In  strictly  rural 
areas. 

Fastest-growing  among  the  sources  of  em- 
plovment  away  from  the  big  cities  have  been 
the  service  industries  and  government.  Jobs 
in  both  these  sectors  have  increased  about 
5.5  percent  a  year — about  the  same  as  the 
gain  in  .cer\  ice  and  government  Jobs  in  urban 
areas. 

CoustriKtlon  has  been  the  next  most  rapid- 
ly expanding  source  of  rural  employment. 
Building  Jobs  increased  5  percent  a  year — 
well  above  the  2.9  percent  rate  of  metropoli- 
tan expansion.  The  countryside,  with  28  per- 
cent of  construction  employment  In  1962. 
got  40  percent  of  the  subsequent  gain. 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  Jobs 
also  mcrea-ed  faster  away  from  the  big 
cities — 3  8  percent  per  year  compared  with 
2.7  percent. 

But  perhaps  the  n-.ost  dynamic  force  be- 
hind the  pickup  in  employment  in  small 
cities,  wvms  and  rural  areas  has  been  manu- 
facturin:-'.  In  1962.  27  percent  oi  the  factory 
Jobs  were  outside  the  metropolitan  areas;  37 
percent  of  the  additional  Jobs  created  in  the 
following  vears  were  out  in  the  country 
Compared  with  a  growth  rate  of  2.4  percent 
a  year  in  large  labor  markets,  manufacturing 
employment  rose  3.7  percent  a  year  in  the 
countryside. 

It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  single  large 
factory  or  several  small  ones  to  move  Into 
a  rural  community  during  the  'eos  and 
double  or  triple  Its  Income.  A  wide  variety 
of  manufacturers  contributed  to  this  in- 
creased prosperity  In  rural  areas.  Some  serv- 
ice industries — resort  and  recreation  facili- 
ties, small  private  colleges,  farm  producer  and 
distributive  cooperatives,  commercial  labora- 
tories, data  processing  centers,  business  con- 
sulting services  and  federal  Installations— 
also  moved  in,  adding  to  Incomes. 

The  new  prosperity  has  yet  to  generate 
much  employment  in  retailing  or  services 
for  local  residents.  Shopping  centers  were  al- 
ready available  In  many  communities,  and 
local  government  services  have  not  kept  pace. 
But  continued  expansion  In  Incomes  in  time 
will  Increase  local  markets  and  service  needs. 
After  decades  of  Increasing  concentration 
In  the  large  cities,  what  Is  causing  the  dis- 
persion of  Industry  through  the  countryside? 
Changes  In  transportation  technology — con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  highway  system, 
the  expanded  relative  volume  of  trucking. 
the  accessibility  of  small  cities  by  air,  and 
the  prevalence  of  automobile  ownership 
among  potential  employees — along  with  the 
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increasing  congestion  in  the  cities,  have  had 
an  Important  role.  The  advancing  value  of 
manufactures  In  relation  to  their  weight,  the 
expansion  of  markets  permitting  regional 
plants,  and  Improvements  In  communica- 
tions helped,  too. 

Some  plants  were  built  in  the  countryside 
when  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  site 
at  a  reasonable  price  or  of  complying  with 
the  entangling  regulations  of  the  city  proved 
too  great.  Some  were  located  near  a  water 
supply.  And  many  firms  moved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  available  labor  supply.  The 
disadvantages  of  living  In  the  megalopolis 
became  apparent,  and  the  country  environ- 
ment seemed  Increasingly  attractive. 


THE  PARADOX  OF  NONVIOLENT 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing guest  editorial  which  appeared  in 
Life  magazine  describing  the  paradox  of 
nonviolent  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  thought- 
ful analysis  by  one  who  is  well  qualified 
to  discuss  this  serious  controversy.  The 
author,  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool,  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  MIT,  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Council  on  Vietnamese 
Studies.  The  editorial  from  the  July  4, 
1970,  issue  of  Life  follows: 
The  Paradox  of  Nonviolent  War  in  Vietnam 
I  By  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool) 

On  one  thing  about  Vietnam  all  sides  agree: 
the  Vietnamese  must  ultimately  settle  their 
problems  for  themselves.  That  Is  what  Vlet- 
iiamlzation  Is  all  about.  But  Is  It  working, 
and  what  can  we  do  to  speed  it?  My  own  an- 
=;wers  to  these  questions  are  based  on  three 
years  of  research  on  Vietnam,  half  a  dozen 
•'Ips  there,  and  hundreds  of  interviews  with 
i  lie  Vietnamese. 

Here  In  America,  we  usually  Judge  the 
crogress  of  Vletnamizatlon  by  how  fiercely 
•he  army  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  fights.  But 
■'in  winning  battles  will  not  keep  South 
Vttnam  Independent.  In  the  end.  if  the 
Viotcong  lose. 'it  will  be  because  the  people 
(,f  South  Vietnam  deny  them  protection  and 
resources,  not  because  they  lose  pitched 
battles. 

Vietnamese  culture  has  a  well-developed 
k.'.nck  for  avoidance  of  violent  confronta- 
flon.  To  the  dismay  of  American  advisers. 
Vietnamese  on  both  .'^Ides  work  out  their 
silent  accommodations  so  as  to  carry  on  their 
conflict  In  an  elaborate  minuet  that  evades 
liead-on  combat  and  reduces  the  danger  of 
he  ng  killed. 

American  policy  for  the  last  two  years 
teemed  to  be  moving  to  awareness  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  accommodations  In  1965 
an-i  1966  we  sent  nearly  400.000  men  to  Viet- 
nam to  fight  the  only  kind  of  war  we  then 
understood,  a  crn\entional  big-battle  war. 
Graduallv.  experience  changed  our  strategy 
tT  one  that  limited  casualties  and  empha- 
"^Izpd  pacification.  E'ertlons  were  held.  The 
p'e.-ted  vill.Tge  officials  were  given  a  budget 
for  local  Improvements  and  were  put  In  con- 
trol of  their  own  self-defense  forces.  Increas- 
ingly, the  peasants  saw  that  the  government 
cnuld  give  them  more  of  what  they  wanted 
than  could  the  Vletcong.  But  which  side 
would  be  more  sollcltlous  of  their  lives? 

The  side  that  wins  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  likely  to  be  the  side  that  is  most  restrained 
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in  Its  use  of  force,  and  is  least  violent  in  its 
chosen  means.  Earlier,  that  side  was  the  Viet- 
cong.  Their  assassinations  were  more  selec- 
tive than  ARVN's  forays  or  than  American 
bombing  and  artillery.  But  that  is  no  longer 
so.  The  Tet  offensive  of  1968  was  a  turning 
point.  In  Vietnamese  eyes,  in  that  offensive 
the  Vletcong,  without  any  possibility  of  win- 
ning, used  the  population  as  hostage  by  mov- 
ing into  populated  areas  and  drawing  fire 
upon  themselves  there.  The  Vletcong's  popu- 
larity, which  had  been  slipping  for  several 
years,  plummeted.  Today  they  have  serious 
trouble  recruiting  and  can  count  on  at  most 
20%  of  the  peasants,  and  a  mere  handful  in 
the  cities. 

To  reduce  the  level  of  combat  requires  the 
same  kind  of  Judgment  by  the  government  of 
Vietnam  that  a  college  president  must  use 
In  bringing  police  on  campus.  When  a  dis- 
turbance passes  a  certain  point,  he  needs 
police  to  restore  peace,  but  below  that  point 
the  police  may  only  Inflame  a  limited  tur- 
moil. 

Internal  war  takes  the  same  sort  of  subtle 
balancing  act.  Perhaps  General  Abrams  un- 
derstands that.  CJolng  into  Cambodia,  how- 
ever, while  It  improved  security  inside  South 
Vietnam,  may  have  returned  U.S.  and  ARVN 
forces  to  a  conventional  military  approach. 

South  Vietnam  with  a  population  of  18 
million  has  a  million  men  under  arms.  They 
can  handle  anything  the  Vletcong  or  Hanoi 
has  in  the  South  today.  The  foray  In  Cam- 
bodia will  boost  ARVN's  self-confidence  and 
efficacy  further.  But  the  Increased  prestige  of 
an  ARVN  with  foreign  conquests  to  Its  rec- 
ord may  also  accentuate  the  military  char- 
acter of  the  Saigon  regime.  That  may.  In  the 
end,  hinder  establishment  of  a  stable  non- 
Communist  system  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  not  so  much  ARVN  as  the  provincial 
Regional  Forces  and  the  village  Popular 
Forces  that  protect  the  population.  In  regard 
to  ARVN,  our  main  objective  should  be  Its 
reform,  not  its  strengthening.  It  needs  to  al- 
low uneducated  peasant  boys  to  become  offi- 
cers. It  needs  a  commissary  system  so  that 
soldiers  need  not  steal  the  peasants'  chickens. 
Improving  the  behavior  of  troops  and  making 
promotions  more  democratic  will  achieve  fai 
more  than  Increasing  firepower  and  combat- 
iveness. 

To  a  large  degree  our  side  has  now  won 
militarv  superiority.  The  bulk  of  the  Viet- 
namese' population  lives  in  substantial  se- 
curity dav  and  night.  In  general,  roads  are 
open  and' the  writ  of  the  government  runs 
where  the  population  lives. 

What  can  still  be  done  by  military  means 
can  be  done  largely  without  American  in- 
fantry. When  the  problem  is  to  cope  with 
furtive  guerillas,  little  squads  with  rocket 
launchers,  and  terrorists  without  uniforms^ 
then  large,  heavily  armed  military  units  of 
foreigners  who  do  not  know  the  language 
are  almost  useless.  In  fact,  the  presence  c. 
American  fighting  men  may  do  more  harrr. 
than  good.  There  are  no  American  grcunc 
combat  forces  in  the  Delta,  an  area  of  rela- 
tive Vletcong  strength.  But  the  eovernmer.- 
of  Vietnam  maintains  control  at  least  a. 
easllv  there  as  anywhere  else. 

As  American  combat  troops  depart,  tney 
will  leave  South  Vietnam  with  a  government 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  Vletcong  to  over- 
throw, although  endemic  terrorism,  violence 
and  small-scale  warfare  will  go  on  for  tne 
Indefinite  future.  That  much  of  a  vlcto^ 
Vletnamizatlon  can  produce  In  the  next  year 

or  two.  .    J,. 

The  only  way  to  a  better  outcome  is  oy 
negotiation.  Only  a  treaty  could  end  terror- 
ism If  Israel  cannot  keep  guerrillas  from 
crossing  her  frontier,  Vietnam  cannot  hope 
to  seal  a  longer,  wilder  and  largely  unguwo- 
able  border.  A  treaty,  such  as  we  seek  in  r*™. 
would  give  amnesty  to  the  Vletcong  and  allow 
them  a  role  In  Vietnamese  life.  Without  thftt. 
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victory  in  Vietnam  will  mean  not  peace,  but 
onlv  that  the  Vletcong  no  longer  can  take 
over  populated  areas,  no  matter  how  many 
murders  they  comnalt,  how  many  mortars, 
rockets  and  mines  they  manage  to  set  off. 
Victory  In  that  sense  Is  near,  but  peace  de- 
pends on  a  settlement  at  Paris  and  a  sharing 
of  power  m  Saigon. 


THE  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  most  worthwhile  and  heart- 
warming event — the  1970  California 
State  Special  Olympics,  held  at  Cali- 
fornia State  College  in  Long  Beach.  This 
program,  which  began  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  with  a  single  meet  in  Chicago  for 
1,000  mentally  retarded  children,  has 
grown  to  some  1,400  local,  area,  and  State 
meets  administered  by  Special  Olympic 
organizations  in  45  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  year,  some  150,000 
children  are  expected  to  participate  in 
the  meets  around  the  Nation. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Special 
Olympics,  sponsored  by  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  Foundation,  is  to  bring  sports, 
competition,  and  athletic  training  to  the 
mentally  handicapped.  But,  I  feel  that  it 
accomplishes  much  more.  All  who  par- 
ticipate, not  only  the  children,  but  the 
thousands  of  volunteers,  the  friends,  the 
families,  and  the  spectators,  left  the 
event  with  a  new  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  feeling  of  one  participant,  ex- 
pressed by  Burton  Chace,  a  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, was  the  feeling  held  by  all  in 
attendance.  Mr.  Chace  stated  that  the 
Special  Olympics  had  given  his  grand- 
son, Bobby,  "a  feeling  of  adequacy  and 
happy  accomplishment."  This  feeling  of 
pride — the  acceptance  of  the  challenge — 
the  gaining  of  confidence,  all  contribute 
greatly  to  the  development  of  these 
youngsters. 

The  mayor  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Ed- 
win Wade,  recognized  the  many  facets  of 
the  Special  Olympics  when  he  stated 
that: 

The  Special  Olympics  program  has  been 
established  to  give  the  mentally  retarded  a 
chance  to  develop  their  skUls,  experience 
success,  and  grow  both  physically  and  men- 
tally through  an  organized  program  of  physi- 
cal fitness. 

It  was  especially  gratifying  to  see  for- 
mer international  medal  winners  such  as 
Pat  McCormick  and  Rafer  Johnson. 
Their  presence.  Instruction,  and  encour- 
agement added  immensely  to  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  the  event,  as  did  that 
of  Mrs.  Ethel  Kermedy  and  Roosevelt 
Grier.  Their  dedication  insured  that 
there  were  no  losers  at  the  Special 
Olympics — everyone  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  particularly  moving  was  a 
song  written  and  sung  especially  for  this 
event  by  Randy  Cobb  entitled,  "A  Dream 
To  Grow  On."  The  words  are  simple,  but 
the  meaning  is  deep : 
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Slttln'  by  a  window 

Wishing  he  could  play. 

He  knows  what  people 

Are  thinking  and  why  they  turn  away  .  .  . 

He  needs  a  dream  to  grow  on, 
A  chance  to  say  "I  am  me." 

Because  of  the  Special  Olympics,  the 
children  are  no  longer  "wishing  they 
could  play."  Instead,  they  were  able  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  children  of 
their  own  age  and  capabilities. 


TRAGEDY  THAT  DID  NOT  HAVE  TO 
TAKE  PLACE 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  the  other  day  a  tragic  event  occurred 
here  in  Washington  that  provides  just 
one  more  bit  of  dramatic  evidence  of 
the  need  for  change  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bail  Reform  Act.  One  man  was 
shot  to  death  and  a  police  oflBcer  gravely 
wounded  in  a  gun  battle  following  a 
liquor  store  holdup.  Had  the  court  been 
able  to  hold  him,  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
trial detention  area  of  bail  reform,  the 
dead  man  would  probably  now  be  alive, 
and  his  most  recent  offense  would  prob- 
ably never  have  occurred.  The  story  is 
detailed  in  the  June  29  edition  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee 
Newsletter,  as  follows : 
Tragedy  That  Dm  Not  Have  To  Takb  Place 

One  man  lay  dead  and  a  courageous  police 
officer  underwent  major  surgery  recently  for 
bullet  wounds  received  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

Both  tragedies  could  have  been  prevented 
If  a  Nixon  Administration  proposal  for  pre- 
trial detention  had  been  voted  lnt<-  law  by 
a  foot-dragging  Democratic  Congress.  Yet, 
critics  of  the  proposal  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
still  attempting  to  kill  It. 

The  dead  man  was  one  of  two  fleeing 
liquor-store  robbery  suspects  the  p>ollceman 
was  pursuing.  When  the  officer  halted  the 
escape  car,  one  of  the  suspects  shot  him  in 
the  neck  and  chest.  Despite  his  wounds,  the 
officer  fired  six  shots  at  the  two  men  who 
were  running  from  the  car.  Three  shots  hit 
and  killed  one  of  the  pair.  The  other  was 
caught  a  few  hours  later. 

Investigation  of  police  records  by  Rep. 
Lewrence  J.  Hogan  (R.,  Md.),  whom  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  commended  for  his  vigorous 
support  of  the  bill  in  question,  and  Sen. 
WlUlam  B.  Saxbe  (R.,  Ohio),  showed  that 
the  dead  man,  a  drug  addict,  had  a  long  crim- 
inal record,  including  conviction  for  assault 
on  a  police  officer.  His  latest  arrests  were  In 
January  and  June  of  this  year,  both  for 
armed  robbery. 

At  the  time  of  the  liquor-store  robbery,  he 
waa  free  on  bond  after  a  June  1  arrest  for 
purse  snatching. 

Why  was  he  free?  Because  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966, 
it's  virtually  InapKJsslble  for  a  judge  to  hold 
a  defendant — even  If  the  record  shows  he  Is 
a  dangerous  criminal  and  a  drug  addict,  as 
In  this  case,  likely  to  commit  other  crimes 
to  support  his  habit. 

I/eglslatlon  now  under  consideration  by 
House  and  Senate  conferees  would  permit  a 
Judge  to  consider  two  factors  In  deciding 
whether  to  hold  a  suspect:  Ukellhood  that 
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he  wUI  flee  and  likelihood  that  he  will  pose 
a  danger  to  the  community.  It  allows  for  a 
60-day  detention,  but  could  only  apply  to  a 
felony  defendant  who  was  a  drug  addict,  or 
free  on  ball  from  an  earlier  offense,  or  con- 
victed of  a  violent  felony  In  the  pre\ious  10 
years,  or  who  had  threatened  a  Juror  or  trial 
witness. 

As  Senator  Saxbe  noted  last  week:  "For 
well  over  a  year,  the  President  .  .  .  has  asked 
Congress  to  give  courts  the  authority  to  hold 
hardcore  recidivists  [repeaters]  for  a  limited 
period  before  trial."  Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin 
(R.,  Mich.)  pointed  out  that  In  Washington, 
DC,  there  Is  a  70-percent  rearrest  record  for 
Indicated  robbers  prior  to  trial. 

But  the  crime  problem  isn't  limited  to  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Yet,  despite  an  Increase  In 
crime  across  the  country.  Rep.  George  Bush 
(R.,  Tex.)  noted  the  other  day,  "not  one  of 
the  20  crime  bills  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President  has  reached  his  desk  for  signature, 
although  most  of  them  were  Introduced  in 
1969." 

Representative  Hogan  summed  It  up:  "How 
many  more  persons  will  be  killed,  assaulted, 
raped  or  robbed;  how  many  more  police  offi- 
cers vTOunded  or  slain  in  performing  their 
duties,  before  Congress  gives  us  the  laws  we 
need  to  control  crime?" 

That's  what  we'd  like  to  know  also.  The 
answer  may  have  to  vrait  until  the  November 
3  elections. 


MAJOR      POWER      FAILURE      PRE- 
DICTED 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  science  adviser,  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBridge,  speaking  in  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  quoted  by  the  Washington  Post  as 
pointing  to  the  "possibility  of  a — major — 
power  failure  which  could  produce  en- 
forced blackouts  of  disastrous  propor- 
tions." 

To  the  people  of  New  England,  such  a 
prospect  is  especially  ominous,  for  they 
realize  that  their  electric  power  needs  are 
already  greater  than  anywhere  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  91st  Congress  still  has 
before  it  an  excellent  opportunity  to  help 
meet  these  truly  urgent  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  England.  I  expect  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
soon  reinsert  an  $807,000  budget  request 
for  continued  preconstruction  planning 
and  design  of  the  proposed  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  hydroelectric  power 
project  into  the  House-passed  public 
works  appropriations  bill  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  And  I  am  confident  that  the 
full  Senate  will  endorse  this  action  by  a 
strong  majority. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  conference  com- 
mittee will  consent  to  the  Senate's 
amendment,  and  that  this  body  will  sub- 
sequently accede  to  the  conference  report 
as  regards  the  recommended  Dickey 
fimding. 

I  know  that  this  hope  is  shared  by  the 
great  msjority  of  the  citizens  of  my  own 
State  of  Maine.  I  think  I  can  say  with 
assurance  that  It  is  also  shared  by  the 
people  of  all  New  England.  I,  therefore, 
call  upon  the  members  of  our  Approprla- 
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tions  Committee,  as  well  as  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  tills  House,  to  help  make  our  hope 
a  reality. 

The  Post  article  follows: 
Nation  Waened  On  Power  Failure 

Los  Angeles. — The  President's  science  ad- 
viser. Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  says  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  turn  off  unnecessary  lights  and 
air  conditioners  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
power  cutoffs  this  summer. 

"Even  more  drastic  measures  may  have 
to  be  taken,  such  as  voltage  reductions,  which 
have  already  occurred,  and  curtailing  of  se- 
lected loads  or  partial  blackouts  or  even  shut- 
ting down  certain  Industrial  plants,"  Du- 
Bridge said  Wednesday. 

DuBridge,  a  former  president  of  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  addressed  the  Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Society. 

He  said  there  was  "the  possibility  of  a 
major  failure  which  could  produce  enforced 
blackouts  of  disastrous  proportions.  Fortu- 
nately, the  utilities  have  taken  steps  In  re- 
cent years  to  greatly  minimize  the  risk  of  a 
total  blackout  such  as  occurred  in  New  York 
in  1965." 


PERIL  IN  SEA-LEVEL  CANAL 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  there  has  been  discussion 
over  a  sea-level  canal  to  connect  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  at  the  Central  Amer- 
ican isthmus.  Presently,  a  Presidential 
group  is  studying  the  problem  and  is  to 
report  their  findings  this  year. 

A  recent  news  item  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  brings  to  light 
important  factors  tliat  we,  as  legislators, 
should  be  aware  of.  The  article  follows: 

Peril  to  Sea  Life  Seen   in  Plan  for  New 

Atlantic-Pacific   Canal 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — It  will  certainly  be  years, 
and  probably  decades,  before  a  sea-level 
canal  is  dug  through  the  central  American 
Isthmus — if  ever 

Some  basic,  unresolved  questions  con- 
tinue. What  would  be  the  biological  conse- 
quences of  digging  such  a  canal?  How  would 
it  affect  ocean  life  on  either  side  of  the  isth- 
mus? Would  such  a  ditch  be  biologically 
"safe?" 

A  group  of  scientists  named  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  (at  the  request 
of  the  President's  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoce- 
anlc  Canal  Study  Commission)  has  been 
wrestling  with  these  questions  for  several 
months. 

They  have  Just  recently  concluded  that 
they  can't  say  positively  yes  or  no.  The 
more  they  sought  answers  to  the  problem 
the  more  they  discovered  how  little  real 
knowledge  they  had  to  go  on  to  make  a  de- 
cision. The  study  group,  headed  by  Prof. 
Ernst  Mayr  of  Harvard  University,  believes, 
then,  there  has  to  be  much  more  research, 
even  extending  over  a  decade  or  so,  before 
one  can  speak  with  any  confidence  on  what 
a  sea-level  ditch  across  the  Isthmus  might 
do  to  ocean  life  on  both  sides. 

When  the  Academy  of  Sciences  set  up  the 
study  group.  It  commented:  "Many  scien- 
tists believe  that  the  invasion  of  competi- 
tive marine  launa  on  either  coast  might 
result  In  large-scale  extinction  of  many 
species,  an  Irrevocable  catastrophe  to  sci- 
ence, and  a  loss  to  future  generations  of 
men."  The  eminent  biologists,  scientists,  and 
oceanographers   participating   In   the   study 
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still  feel  that  could  be  the  result,  but  they 
are  not  prepared  to  say  it  will  or  won't 
be. 

The  President's  canal-study  group,  which 
must  report  this  year  on  whether  an  inter- 
ocean  canal  should  be  built,  pointed  out 
that  ocean-life  effects  were  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Others  are:  Should  nuclear  exca- 
vation be  attempted?  How  do  the  relative 
costs  of  various  ways  of  construction  com- 
pare? Finally,  what  site  should  be  selected 
for  a  canal? 
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TWO  EDITORIAL  COLUMNS  BY 
ROSCOE  DRUMMOND  ON  TODAY'S 
ISSUES 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF  penn.sylvanl\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
reading  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
recently,  I  discovered  two  editorial  col- 
umns by  Roscoe  Di-ummond  which  I 
believe  provide  interesting  insights  into 
some  of  today's  issues.  The  first  article, 
published  June  27,  comments  on  Con- 
gress and  warmaking  powers.  The  sec- 
ond, published  June  30,  contains  some 
interesting  observations  of  President 
Nixon's  relationship  with  young  people. 

I  would  like  to  share  these  articles 
with  my  colleagues; 

Worse  Than  Nothing 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — If  Congress  wants  to  get  a 
firmer  grip  on  the  war-making  powers  which 
rightly  belong  to  it,  why  doesn't  it  do  some- 
thing about  it? 

Instead  of  Just  picking  at  the  edges  and 
doing  nothing  but  add  more  confusion? 

For  nearly  six  weeks  now  the  Senate  has 
been  debating  the  Cooper-Church  proposal 
which  looks  as  though  it  would  prevent  Pres- 
ident Nixon  from  putting  troops  back  into 
Cambodia  without  approval  of  Congress.  But 
it  wouldn't  do  any  such  thing  and  most  of 
Its  sponsors  know  it. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK 

It  is  a  fake  and  a  facade  because  it  doesn't 
accomplish  anything  whatsoever  toward 
enabling  Congress  to  recover  its  constitu- 
tional warmaking  power.  And  It  will  not 
become  law  because  the  House  is  not  likely 
to  approve  it  and.  If  it  does,  it  would  not 
survive  a  presidential  veto. 

This  leads  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Why  does  Congress  shun  doing  anything  of 
substance  about  warmaking  and  devot*  Itself 
to  playing  with  the  appearances  of  the  mat- 
ter rather  than  dealing  with  its  realities? 

I  can  think  of  only  one  explanation.  It  Is 
that  the  majority  in  Congress  wants  to 
appear  to  be  eager  to  recapture  the  warmak- 
ing authority  but  does  not  want  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  hard  decisions  of 
national  security  and  survival  which  go  with 
it. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  way  the  Senate  has 
been  playing  hide-and-seek  with  this  vital 
matter. 

A  majority  of  the  senators  say  they  don't 
want  the  President  to  use  United  States 
troops  In  Cambodia  again  without  first  com- 
ing to  Congress  for  approval.  They  could  as- 
sert that  power  decisively  by  taking  an  action 
which  would  cut  off  funds  If  the  President 
did  so. 

PRACTICAL    COTTRSE 

But  Congress  does  not  move  In  this  direc- 
tion because  that  would  mean  really  taking 
responsibility  for  the  hard  decision  it  shuns. 


Instead  the  Senate  toys  with  the  Cooper- 
Chvirch  resolution  which  settles  nothing, 
leaves  everything  gray,  and  keeps  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  shoulders  of  the  Presi- 
dent while  creating  the  impression  that  he 
might  be  exceeding  his  constitutional  power 
if  he  acts  on  his  own  to  protect  American 
troops  still  In  Vietnam. 

There  Is  another  solid  action  Congress 
could  take  if  It  were  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  which  goes  with  it. 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R)  of  Illinois  offers 
a  very  practical  course  because  his  resolution 
would  bring  President  Nixon  and  Congress 
together  in  affirming  that  U.S.  troops  should 
not  be  used  in  combat  anywhere  without 
advance  congressional  approval  unless  Ameri- 
can territory  or  American  forces  are  attacked. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  support  the 
Percy  approach. 

Richard  Nixon  has  stated  that  he  would 
not  commit  the  U.S.  to  any  war  comparable 
to  Korea  or  Vietnam  without  going  to  Con- 
gress. The  Percy  resolution  would  put  this 
important  agreement  Into  a  congressional 
resolution  and  thus  strengthen  the  war- 
making  authority  of  Congress. 

A   FACADE 

Ihere  are  three  reasons  why  the  Cooper- 
Church  approach  is  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  strengthening  the  warmaking  control 
of  Congress. 

It  is  vague.  It  Increases  vagueness  on  the 
relative  roles  of  Congress  and  the  Commander 
In  Chief.  It  stipulates  that  the  President 
must  not  use  troops  again  m  Cambodia  with- 
out congressional  approval,  but  also  states 
that  nothing  in  the  resolution  affects  the 
powers  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Thus  it 
can  be  Interpreted  to  mean  much,  or  little  or 
nothing. 

Cooper-Church  is  trying  to  deal  with  the 
past  rather  than  the  future.  It  proposes  to 
curtail  the  actions  of  the  President  to  wind 
down  a  war  Congress  explicitly  approved 
rather  than  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  out  of  any  war  it  won't  approve. 

Cooper-Church  fails  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  Congress  to  declare 
war  and  the  power  of  the  President  to  con- 
duct war. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  Cooper-Church 
is  a  kind  of  facade  behind  which  many  sen- 
ators can  make  it  look  as  though  they  were 
doing  something  big  but  are  In  reality  shrink- 
ing from  responsibility  by  doing  almost  noth- 
ing at  all. 

NixoN — A  Worrisome  Question 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

Washington. — Some  knowledgeable  and 
fair-minded  commentators  validly  raise  a 
very  worrisome  question. 

Stew.irt  Alsop,  for  example,  puts  it  this 
way  in  Newsweek:  "What  will  President 
Nixon  do  if  he  gets  into  bad  trouble?" 

By  "bad  trouble"  Mr.  Alsop  means  If  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  runs  into  some  calam- 
ity. If  prices  keep  going  up  and  employ- 
ment keeps  going  down  and  if  Richard  Nix- 
on's popularity  plunges  to  a  new  low. 

This  would  be  the  kind  of  bad  trouble 
which  would  certainly  force  Mr.  Nixon  to  do 
something. 

What?  Mr.  Alsop  suggests  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  greatly  tempted — tempted  to 
the  point  of  very  seriously  considering  it— 
to  shift  sharply  to  the  political  right. 

It  is  the  American  middle  class,  the  "si' 
lent  majority,"  which  makes  up  Mr  Nixon's 
natural  constituency  and  undoubtedly  he 
could  galvanize  it  to  his  side  by  sharpening 
the  fears  which  are  near  the  surface  through- 
out the  nation. 

The  political  climate  could  beccme  more 
adverse  to  Richard  Nixon  than  it  now  is  and 
these  are  the  reasons: 

The  inflation  problem  is  proving  to  be 
far  more  stubborn  than  the  administration 
expected  and  what  we  are  still  experiencing  Is 
a  very  paradoxical  state  of  the  economy— In- 
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flation  and  deflation  at  the  s.ime  time,  ris- 
ing prices  and  rising  unemployment. 

And  will  the  military  successes  of  clearing 
out  the  enemy  sanctuaries  count  for  much 
with  United  States  public  opinion  if  the 
Cambodian  Government  falls  to  the  Commu- 
nists not  long  after  American   troops  pull 

out^ 

Majority  opinion  is  still  on  the  side  that 
jjjp  President  should  withdraw  U.S.  forces 
from  Vietnam   faster   than   he   Is  doing. 

Young  White  House  aides  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  campus  soundings  reported  frank- 
ly to  Mr.  Nixon  that  he  has  presently  lost 
the  support  of  the  "sons  and  daughters  of 
the  silent  majority"  and  that  students  are 
antiadministration  almost  en  bloc. 

All  of  this  has  led  some  White  House  po- 
litical strategists— Murray  Chotlner  for 
one— to  conclude  that  nothing  would  be 
more  politically  helpful  than  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  start  campaigning  against  the  un- 
popular students  and  to  use  their  unpopu- 
larity as  a  means  to  rally  the  American 
middle  class  more  actively,  more  emotion- 
ally behind  the  administration. 

Will  Richard  Nixon  take  this  line  If  and 
when  he  should  feel  the  need  politically? 

So  far  it  seems  to  me  that  despite  present 
and  potential  temptations,  the  President  Is 
showine  by  his  actions  that  he  is  not  doing 
any  such  thing.  Note  these  developments 
which  ail  point  in  the  other  direction: 

The  appointment  of  the  Scranton  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Troubles  shows  Mr. 
Nixon  intent  upon  getting  at  the  cause  of 
student  unrest,  not  exploiting  it. 

He  demonstrated  his  own  breadth  of  view 
by  naming  four  leading  Negroes  to  the  nine- 
nian  commission,  among  them  a  22-year-oId 
Harvard  Fellow,  and  by  not  being  influenced 
by  Vice-President  Agnew's  lll-concelved  at- 
tack on  the  students. 

The  administration  is  not  being  swerved 
from  its  school  integration  policies  by  the 
primary  election  victory  of  George  Wallace 
and  expects  to  accomplish  more  school  de- 
segregation this  fall  than  ever  before. 

At  the  Initiative  of  the  President,  the 
White  House  is  arranging  two  conferences 
"of  youth,  for  youth,  and  by  youth"  in  the 
next  few  months.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable 
young  people  from  14  to  24  exchange  ideas 
with  each  other  and  communicate  them  to 
government. 

My  judgment  is  that  Richard  Nixon  is 
aware  that  exploiting  campus  unrest  might 
have  some  short-term  political  dividends, 
would  at  most  build  a  negative  majority 
but  that  It  would  be  a  mistake  because  It 
would  at  most  build  a  negative  majority 
and  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  him  to 
deal  with  the  nation's  real  problems. 

I  think  the  evidence  already  suggests  that 
Mr.  Nixon  would  risk  his  political  future 
rather  than  to  get  locked  Into  negative 
politics. 


THE  PERILS  OF  LIVING  IN  LOS 
ANGELES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
sympathized  with  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues residing  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
and  who  must  put  up  with  some  natural 
and  cultural  conditions  taxing  on  mind 
and  body. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  had  no  idea 
of  the  burdens  of  hfe  the  Los  Angeles 
area  brings  until  I  read  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  in  the  Richmond  Inde- 
pendent of  June  25. 1970. 
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I  would  like  to  place  this  news  story 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that  I 
can  share  my  admiration  and  sympathy 
for  southern  Californians  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress: 

L.A.    Smog   Drives   the   Rats   to    Drink 

Los  Angeles. — Rats  forced  to  breathe  air 
polluted  with  carbon  monoxide  at  the  levels 
found  on  Los  Angeles  freeways  develop  a 
marked  taste  for  alcohol,  according  to  a  pub- 
lic health  researcher. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Poground  of  the  UCLA  School 
of  Public  Health  said  extrapolating  the  re- 
sults to  the  urban  human  being  was  specu- 
lative. 

However,  he  noted  that  motorists  are  ex- 
posed to  even  greater  levels  of  carbon  monox- 
ide during  peak  traffic. 

Poground  forced  one  group  of  rats  to 
breathe  the  polluted  air  and  one  group  lo 
breathe  "clean"  air.  Then  the  two  groups  were 
given  a  choice  of  four  fluids;  water,  and  solu- 
tions of  alcohol,  glucose  and  saccharine. 

The  clean  air  rats  stuck  with  water  but  the 
dirty  air  rats  preferred  alcohol. 

The  rats  with  the  alcohol  preference  had 
been  exposed  to  200  parts  per  million  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  freeway  motorists  breathe 
levels  as  high  as  300  ppm  during  heavy  traffic. 
Poground  said. 
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DISMAL  SWAMP 


MALAWI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
GREETINGS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  African  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  people  of  Malawi  on  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  their  independence 
and  the  fourth  anniversary  of  their  dec- 
laration of  a  republic,  which  occurs 
today. 

In  the  6  years  since  attaining  inde- 
pendence Malawi  has  sought  balanced 
economic  growth  with  emphasis  on  di- 
versity. While  concentrating  much  of  its 
development  effort  on  the  agricultural 
sector,  the  country  has  also  devoted  con- 
siderable amounts  to  infrastructure  and 
to  encouragement  of  commerce  and  light 
industry.  Recently  Malawi  has  begun  to 
promote  tourism,  and  with  her  beautiful 
scenery,  pleasant  climate,  and  many  va- 
rieties of  exotic  animals,  the  outlook  is 
promising. 

But  Malawi's  efforts  have  not  been  di- 
rected solely  at  attacking  problems  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  production. 
Educational  improvements  have  received 
very  high  priority,  and  enrollment  of 
secondary  school  students  has  increased 
tenfold  since  independence.  An  estimated 
375,000  children  are  now  attending  school 
in  the  primary  grades.  In  addition,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  H.  Kamuzu 
Banda,  Malawi  is  endeavoring  to  build  a 
society  open  to  all  races — a  society  which 
it  hopes  will  serve  as  an  example  of  mul- 
tiracial cooperation  to  the  minority  white 
regimes  in  southern  Africa. 

On  the  occasion  of  National  Day.  the 
people  of  the  United  States  express  to 
the  people  of  Malawi  their  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  their  nation-build- 
ing endeavors. 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
fallacies  and  misconceptions  in  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
International  Development  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  analysis. 

The  analysis  is  prepared  and  signed  by 
the  three  trustees  of  the  Taxpayers  Com- 
mittee To  End  Foreign  Aid,  Mr.  Walter 
Harnischfeger,  widely  known  industrial- 
ist; Mr.  Clarence  E.  Mannion,  former 
dean  of  the  College  of  Law.  Notre  Dame 
University  and  well-known  radio  com- 
mentator, and  retired  Gen.  Bonner  Fel- 
lers who  has  rendered  yeoman  service  in 
the  long  fight  against  dissipation  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  substance  through 
foreign  aid  and  through  the  attempts  of 
misguided  officials  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  police  and  finance  the  world. 

The  analysis  follows : 

Dismal  Swamp 
foreword 

Last  September  President  Nixon  estab- 
lished a  "task  force"  of  private  citizens  -to 
provide  him  with  comprehensive  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  assistance  to  iess  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  1970's." 

Their  Report  was  submitted  on  March  4, 
1970.  It  stated  that  the  Task  Force  had  had 
"meetings  with  Members  of  Congress."  and 
with  citizens  and  groups  representing  a  di- 
versity of  views  and  interests.  Howe%er,  the 
Task  Force  did  not  solicit  the  views  of  the 
two  members  of  the  Congress  most  thor- 
oughly informed  on  foreign  aid.  Otto  A.  Pass- 
man, of  Louisiana.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  responsible  for 
foreign  aid  appropriations,  and  H.  R.  Gross, 
of  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Nor  did  It  Invite  the  views 
of  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  whose 
members  comprised  some  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  the  country,  and  whose  representa- 
tives over  a  period  of  ten  years  presented 
before  committees  of  the  Congress  qualified 
testimony,  observations  and  analyses  on  the 
operations  of  foreign  aid. 

Because  of  the  Importance  given  to  the 
Report  as  a  guide  to  public  policy,  a  further 
analysis  of  the  question  Is  required.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  following  Is  to  examine  some  of 
the  assumptions  and  premises  as  well  as 
statements  In  the  Report. 

SUMMARY    OF    TASK    FORCE   ERRORS 

The  Task  Force  Report  lacks  objectivity 
In  the  following  respects: 

(a)  It  is  not  responsive  to  the  assignment 
given  it.  which  was  "to  look  Into  the  rationale 
for  these  programs,  to  lake  nothing  for 
granted,  and  to  recommend  policies  that  serve 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation"  (Italics 
ours).  It  does  none  of  these.  Instead: 

(b)  The  Report  accepts  without  examina- 
tion various  questionable  premises  as  to  the 
nature,  purpose,  and  effectiveness  of  foreign 
aid. 

(c)  It  presents  no  analysis  of  the  actual 
nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibilities  of 
this  government  toward  other  peoples.  With- 
out such  examination,  no  statement  of  the 
role  of  foreign  aid  can  have  meaning. 

(d)  It  offers  no  critical  examination  of  the 
effectiveness  of  foreign  aid  as  a  guide  to  the 
shape  and  direction  of  future  policy. 

(e)  It  Ignores  all  the  critical  studies  and 
findings  as  to  the  failures  of  foreign  aid, 
presented  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
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the  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, the  reports  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  the  special  repxjrts  of  on- 
the-ground  Investigations  by  members  of 
Congress  on  foreign  aid.  the  reports  and  testi- 
mony of  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee, 
as  well  as  a  great  body  of  critical  literature 
on  foreign  aid. 

FALSE   TASK    FORCE    ASSTJMPTIONS 

I.  "The  United  States  has  .  .  .  responsi- 
bilities In  International  development."  (Re- 
port: Introduction) 

Individuals  and  private  groups  and  orga- 
nizations may  have  a  moral  responsibility 
for  international  development,  but  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  Constitution,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  in  our  historic 
political  policy,  or  In  the  generally  accepted 
theory  of  international  relations,  that  our 
government,  or  any  government,  has  respon- 
alblllty  for  the  development  of  another 
country  not  within  its  sovereignty.  The  es- 
sence of  sovereignty  is  Independence.  The 
Report  assumes  as  proper  the  invasion  of 
the  sovereignty  of  other  governments,  by 
accepting  responsibilities  for  public  welfare 
of  their  citizens  that  Is  the  responsibility  of 
those  governments  themselves. 

The  foreign  aid  program  by  its  essence 
Interferes  In  the  sovereign  responsibilities  of 
other  governments  by  attempting  to  intro- 
duce. If  not  actually  Impose,  American  Ideas 
of  the  good  life,  standard  of  living,  and 
cultural  mores. 

As  a  result  of  foreign  aid — and  to  save  the 
face  for  foreign  aid  proponents — increasing 
Intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  recipient 
countries  becomes  a  necessity.  This  is  naively 
revealed  by  Qunnar  Myrdal,  the  noted  ex- 
ponent of  foreign  aid  and  world  government, 
in  his  book  Asian  Drama:  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Poverty  of  Nations  (New  York,  1968). 
He  states,  "There  is  little  hope  in  South 
Asia  for  rapid  development  without  greater 
social  discipline"  and  adds  that  such  social 
discipline  "will  not  appear  vrtthout  regula- 
tions backed  by  compulsion."  (p.  895) 

K.  8.  Krlshnaswamy,  Director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Institute  of  the  World 
Bank,  points  out  in  the  Bank's  official  quar- 
terly that  Myrdal 's  Inquiry  seems  only  "to 
bring  out  the  trite  but  Important  fact  that 
good  intentions  and  noble  objectives  are 
^  _  themselves  capable  of  moving  a  poor 
soclety'^Hut  of  its  stagnation."  He  cites  the 
caste  system  In  India,  its  drag  on  progress, 
and  the  tenacity  of  its  hold  as  evidence  that 
fundamental  social  mores  are  the  real  cause 
of  economic  stagnation,  and  that  until  they 
are  voluntarily  abandoned,  Injections  of  cap- 
ital and  techniques  from  abroad,  via  foreign 
aid,  are  ineffectual. 

II.  "All  peoples,  rich  or  poor  alike,  have 
common  interests  in  peace.  In  eradication  of 
poverty  and  disease,  in  a  healthful  environ- 
ment, and  in  higher  living  standards."  (Task 
Force  Report:  p.  2) 

This  is  rewriting  human  nature  in  the 
image  of  the  Peace  Corps  Idealists  and  for- 
eign aid  devotees.  If  the  statement  is  true, 
why  do  military  costs  consume  50  per  cent 
of  the  U.S.  budget  and  52  per  cent  of  foreign 
aid  in  1969  (as  stated  in  the  Report)?  Why 
so  little  progress  in  eradicating  poverty  in 
the  so-called  underdeveloped  countries?  Is 
it  not  rather  a  fact  that  throughout  history 
eradication  of  poverty  and  disease  have  been 
minimal  concerns  of  the  race.  In  comparison 
with  pomp  and  circumstance,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  lusts  of  power  and  display  and 
personal  aggrandizement?  Are  people  today 
much  different  from  the  ancient  Egyptians 
who  were  content  to  expend  a  hundred 
thousand  lives  to  glorify  their  kings  with 
a  pyramid  that  would  outlast  the  ages? 

Thus,  according  to  the  New  York  Times 
for  April  10.  1970.  Pakistan,  a  land  of  Intense 
poverty,  which  has  absorbed  $4.2  billion  of 
U.S.  aid,  has  spent  9300  million  on  a  new 
capital  in  the  desert  built  from  scratch,  in- 
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eluding  a  Presidential  Palace  to  be  built  on 
a  2,000  foot  high  hill,  a  grand  national 
mosque  to  hold  100,000  worshippers,  and  new 
international  airport.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  $40  million  has  been  spent  on  a  co- 
capitol  for  East  Pakistan,  where  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  will  sit  half  the  year. 

Another  Neiv  York  Times  dispatch  In  the 
April  14,  1970,  issue  reports  that  Pakistanis 
spend  the  equivalent  of  $70  million  a  year 
on  betel  nut  chewing.  Since  $148  million  is 
programmed  for  Pakistan  under  the  U.S.  aid 
program  for  the  current  year,'  thl;s  is  am- 
ple to  take  care  of  the  betel  nut  require- 
ments of  the  Pakistani  people,  and  to  finance 
the  continuing  cost  of  the  two  new  capitols. 

III.  "In  the  past  ...  the  U.S.  faced  a  di- 
vided world,  in  which  foreign  assistance  was 
Justified  in  terms  of  the  conflict  between 
East  and  West.  Today  all  countries  have  a 
common  interest  in  building  and  maintain- 
ing a  global  environment  In  which  each  can 
prosper."  (Task  Force  Report;  p.  7) 

If  all  countries  have  a  "common  Interest, 
etc. '  why  the  tensions  in  the  world  today 
that  require  the  U.S.  to  spend  half  its  budg- 
et in  defense,  and  other  countries  in  simi- 
lar proportion?  Why  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict, the  Pakistan-India  conflict,  the  North- 
South  Korea  conflict,  the  Honduras-Salvador 
conflict,  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict,  the 
Iran-Iraq  tensions,  the  East-West  conflict  In 
Europe,  the  Zambia-Rhodesia  tension,  the 
two  Germanys  conflict,  to  name  a  few? 
In  addition  to  all  the  external  conflicts,  there 
exist  revolutionary  movements  within  many 
countries,  particularly  those  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Has  foreign  aid  reduced  these  tensions  over 
the  years?  Have  they  not  rather  multiplied 
as  the  foreign  aid  allowed  many  of  these 
countries  to  divert  energies  from  economic 
problems  to  military  build-up,  and  has  not 
U.S.  military  assistance  fanned  many  of 
these  conflicts? 

IV.  "Development  can  help  make  political 
and  social  change  more  orderly."  (Task  Force 
Report:  p.  7) 

This  assumes  a  correlation  between  ma- 
terial input  and  cultural  output.  It  assumes 
also  that  material  progress  will  be  accom- 
panied by  political  contentment,  docility  and 
peaceabliity.  It  does  not  explain  why  Europe 
has  been  the  scene  and  origin  of  two  World 
Wars,  or  whv  prosperous  Japan  became  the 
aggressor  In  1937,  rather  than  poorer  China. 

IMMATURE    TASK     FORCE    CONCLUSIONS 

"The  Task  Force  believes  that  establishing 
an  international  investment  Insurance  pro- 
gram against  the  risks  of  expropriation 
would  improve  the  climate  for  private  for- 
eign Investment." 

This  is  an  example  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  It  is  on  the  same  level  as 
the  British  system  of  providing  drug  addicts 
with  subsidized  heroin,  which  has  multi- 
plied the  number  of  addicts  by  ten  in  the 
past  decade.  The  only  true  foundation  for 
international  trade  and  investment  is  re- 
si>ect  for  the  sanctity  of  contract.  When  the 
U.S.  State  Department  acquiesced  In  1951  in 
the  Iranian  abrogation  of  the  foreign  oil 
concessions  It  dropped  into  the  stream  of 
international  Intercourse  an  Infection  which 
has  polluted  relations  ever  since.  The  correct 
solution  Is  political,  to  cut  off  political  re- 
lations with  governments  that  abrogate 
treaties,  and  to  cut  off  investment  to  coun- 
tries whose  governments  disregard  their  con- 
tracts. Currently  several  Latin  American 
countries  have  expropriated  U.S.  Inveet- 
ments  by  one  device  or  another  with  little 
or  no  protest  from  this  government. 

INCONSISTENCIES    IN     TASK    FORCE    RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 

I.  "TTie  Task  Force  rec<«nmends  ...  a 
U.S.  International  Development  Bank  for 
capital  and  technical  assistance  loans." 
(Task  Force  Report:   p.  4) 
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But  on  p.  10  the  Report  states: 

"The  debt  burden  of  many  developing 
countries  is  now  an  urgent  problem." 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  pressure  and 
persuasion  of  foreign  aid  the  developing 
countries  have  gone  headlong  into  debt  so 
that  the  debt  of  service  Is  maintained  only 
through  stretch-outs,  concealed  suspen- 
sions, or  more  loans  to  pay  Interest  on  old. 
The  solvency  of  these  International  lending 
Institutions  is  preserved  only  by  continual 
injections  of  new  capital  and  lending  debt- 
ors the  means  to  pay  Interest  on  their  exist- 
ing loans.  Tlius,  the  New  York  Times  for 
April  28,  1970,  reports  a  quasi-moratorium 
on  Indonesia's  $1.7  billion  overseas  debts 
through  a  stretch-out  of  repayments. 

II.  The  goal  of  Security  Assistance  is  "to 
improve  the  military  defense  of  our  allies 
and  move  them  toward  greater  military  sell- 
rellance."  (Task  Force  Report:  p.  6)  iSee 
also  p.  12) 

How  do  continued  gifts  of  military  equip- 
ment make  the  recipient  countries  more 
self-reliant?  Does  it  not  rather  make  them 
steadily  more  dependent  upon  U.S.  assist- 
ance? 

If,  however,  these  countries  do  become 
more  militarily  self-reliant,  how  does  this 
serve  U.S.  security?  Does  It  not  rather  cre- 
ate a  new  source  of  political  hostility?  How 
about  the  veiled  hostility  of  de  Gaulle,  who 
was  the  military  creation  of  the  U.S..  whose 
country  was  restored  to  military  Independ- 
ence by  the  U.S.  and  has  received  $7  bilUon 
In  aid  since  1946?  How  about  India,  which 
spends  $1.5  billion  a  year  on  its  military 
establishment  while  receiving  a  nearly  equiv- 
alent amount  in  foreign  aid  from  all  sources? 

It  Is  notable  that  many  of  those  who 
support  gifts  of  arms  to  Immature  and  Irre- 
sponsible governments  in  the  naive  faith 
that  such  a  procedure  will  reduce  warfare 
are  the  same  ones  who  urge  Congress  to 
deny  the  sale  of  arms  to  responsible  U.S. 
citizens  on  the  theory  that  It  will  reduce 
violence  at  home. 

INCREASE    IN    IRRESPONSIBILITY    AND 
AUTHORITARIANISM 

At  present,  the  U.S.  contributes  to  six 
International  agencies  engaged  in  providing 
Investment  capital  to  other  countries.  To 
make  them  palatable  to  the  tax-paying  pub- 
lic, most  of  them  are  called  "banks"  but  they 
are  banks  In  name  only.  None  are  under  ef- 
fective administrative  control  or  responsive 
to  any  superior  authority.  They  are  all  self- 
perpetuating  bureaucracies.  None  of  the 
officials  of  these  agencies,  for  Instance,  re- 
port, or  deign  to  appear,  before  any  commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Congress  or  any  other  legisla- 
tive body  for  that  matter.  None  of  them  are 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfQce.  None  of  them,  for  that  matter,  are 
subject  to  any  outside  audit.  While  the  U.S. 
has  provided  the  bulk  of  the  funds  employed 
by  these  agencies,  the  administrative  liaison 
hangs  on  a  thread,  and  this  thread  was  for  a 
time  completely  severed.  Thus,  according  to 
an  oflBcial  statement  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  U.S.  member  of  the  directo- 
rate of  these  agencies  Is  "Instructed  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems."  = 

But  what  is  this  Council?  It  Is  not  listed 
in  the  official  telephone  or  agency  directory; 
one  must  Inquire  diligently  to  And  its  quar- 
ters located  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
Treasury:  It  consists  of  six  persons,  whose 
principal  duties  are  elsewhere  (such  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury) ,  aided  by  a  secre- 
tary and  an  oflSce  staff  of  half  a  dozen.  So 
Insignificant  Is  It  that  In  1966  It  completely 
disappeared  In  an  executive  reorganization 
and  It  was  not  until  this  hiatus  was  called 
to  public  attention  by  the  testimony  of  Elgin 
Groseclose   before  the  House  Banking  and 
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currency  Committee  (January  27,  1966)  that 
the  ofaclal  thread  was  restored. 

If  foreign  countries  need  short  term  or  In- 
vestment capital  they  should  apply  to  the 
Misting  widespread  commercial  and  Invest- 
ment banking  network.  Justifying  the  use  of 
the  funds  on  a  business-like  basis,  which 
means  the  capacity  of  the  proposed  use  to 
vleld  economic  return.  In  particular,  they 
inould.  as  a  primary  requisite,  create  the 
leeai  and  administrative  atmosphere  neces- 
a^  If  investment  Is  to  fertilize  economic 

Q^_and  the  assurances  that  capital  wUl 
not  be  drained  away  by  excessive  regulations, 
taxation  and  unwarranted  expropriation. 

In  cases  where  export  credit  is  needed  to 
meet  credit  terms  available  to  foreign  ex- 
Dorters  such  credit  should  be  supplied  on  a 
oriority  basis  only  through  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  on  a  business-like  basis  at  pre- 
vailing commercial  Interest  rates,  with  rea- 
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sonable  reserves  for  potential  losses,  sup- 
ported by  independent  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic Justification  properly  documented. 

EARLY    WARNINGS 

In  the  first  critical  analysis  of  foreign  aid 
(Foreign  Aid  and  You)  by  the  Citizens  For- 
eign Aid  Committee,  on  March  16,  1959,  pre- 
cise warnings  were  Issued  as  to  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  foreign  aid  policy.  The  cur- 
rent disastrous  condition  of  the  economy, 
the  deterioration  of  U.S.  Influence  abroad, 
and  the  involvement  In  an  Asiatic  war  which 
nobodv  wants,  are  the  consequences  of 
neglect  of  these  warnings.  These  warnings 
may  be  recapitulated : 

(a)  Our  assumption  of  European  defense 
has  caused  Europe  to  neglect  the  Communist 
threat,  now  Increasingly  present  in  Egypt  and 
North  Africa.  There  should  be  systematic 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops. 
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(b)  Foreign  aid  promotes  political  philos- 
ophies and  regimes  akin  to  communism.  To- 
day, India  is  moving  steadily  toward  a  social- 
istic system.  Indonesia,  communist  oriented 
under  Sukarno,  revolted  after  foreign  aid 
was  discontinued,  and  returned  to  its  tradi- 
tional political  system. 

(c)  Foreign  aid  Is  inflationary.  The  cur- 
rent chaos  in  the  financial  markets  amply 
bears  out  this  warning. 

(di  Foreign  aid  promotes  corruption.  The 
evidence  may  be  found  in  a  score  of  reports 
of  the  GAG  and  other  investigations. 

(e)  Unless  foreign  aid  is  terminated,  the 
country  faces  economic  peril.  This  is  all  too 
apparent  today.  Total  foreign  aid  through 
June  30. 1969,  consumed  over  $182  billion  and 
today  is  accountable  for  half  of  the  public 
debt  burden.  (Cong  Record.  August  1,  1969.) 
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source:  U.S.    Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  World  Military  Expenditures,  1966^7;  Ibid  .  1969.  Aid  .gures  represent  assistance  from  all  sources. 


TOPICS:  AMERICA  IS  PART  OF  THE 
BODY  COUNT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
touching  and  poignant  editorial  by  the 
distinguished  writer,  Mr.  Frederic  Mor- 
ton, appeared  in  the  June  27  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Morton's  piece  goes  penetrat- 
ingly to  the  dangers  inherent  in  Amer- 
ica's role  as  a  world  power,  particularly 
as  to  what  the  full  employment  of  our 
destructive  potential  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  doing  to  us  as  a  people  and  as  a  symbol 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  give  this  ex- 
cellent analysis  the  widest  dissemination 
possible,  I  insert  the  article  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  early  attention : 
Topics:  America  is  Part  of  the  Body  Count 
(By  Frederic  Morton) 
I've  seen  elaborate  wreaths  by  the  plaque 
which  commemorates  the  six  million  Jewish 
deed.  I've  seen  dramatic  flower  arrangements, 


and  streamers  with  gilt  letters  proclaiming 
sorrow.  Since  my  afternon  walks  take  me 
past  there,  on  Riverside  Promenade  at  83d 
Street,  I've  gotten  used  to  it.  But  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  I  came  on  something  diSerent. 
A  simple  cardboard  leaned  against  the  fence 
which  protects  the  plaque.  And  on  It  some- 
body had  written: 

"Twenty  members  of  two  families  gathered 
here  tcxlay  to  remember  the  loss  of  their 
loved  ones  and  of  countless  others  who  died 
because  of  the  madness  of  poUtlcal  [sic] 
leaders.  We  hope  and  we  have  prayed  to  God 
here  that  please,  this  blackest  page  in  hu- 
man history  should  not  repeat  Itself  today." 

A  shaky  hand  had  scrawled  the  words  with 
a  black  marker.  Late  blossoms  from  a  nearby 
tree  were  strewn  across  the  plaque.  It  was 
the  season  In  which,  25  years  ago.  American 
G.I.'s  had  opened  the  concentration  camps  in 
Germany.  But  It  was  also  the  springtime  of 
Cambodia  and  Kent  State  in  1970.  A  little 
girl  threw  a  frlsbee.  and  I  had  to  fight  the 
sudden  moisture  In  my  eyes. 

I'm  not  an  easy  crier.  And  the  crying  Inside 
me  was  not  about  my  two  granddaughters, 
my  uncles  and  my  aunts  who  figure  among 
the  number  engraved  on  the  plaque.  By  now 
there  are  strong  calluses  around  those  hurts. 
In  fact  the  plaque  made  me  feel  fortunate,  as 
usual.  My  father,  who  had  spent  months  In 
Dachau,  now  read  the  paper  a  few  blocks 


downtown.  No,  something  else  had  me  by  the 
throat. 

In  part  the  emotion  was  familiar;  I've  put 
my  name  on  the  petitions;  I've  marched  the 
peace  marches;  I've  done  the  dove-bit  in  the 
media;  I've  come  to  suspect  that  the  abomi- 
nation I  escaped  then  may  not  be  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  abomination  I'm  financing 
with  my  taxes  now.  But  the  anguish  on  that 
cardboard  plunged  me  into  something  sadder 
still.  I  wanted  to  cry  about  the  world's  loss  of 
America, 

DREAM    AND    MIRAGE 

Here  U  a  Goshen  going  down  the  drain. 
The  country  that  had  snatched  us  away  from 
the  gas  ovens  now  burns  another  people  else- 
where. The  Irony  seems  excruciating— but 
not  Just  for  the  likes  of  me.  For  hundreds 
of  years  victims  everywhere  could  see  (and 
sustain)  themselves  as  future  Yankees. 
America  was  what  you  could  hope  for  when 
things  became  too  miserable  and  murderous, 
it  was  the  place  where  the  sun  shone  for 
sure,  chock-full  of  up  for  the  underdog,  in 
for  the  outsiders,  and  ah  so  full  of  gleaming 
dollars  for  the  poor. 

And  even  If  much  of  that  was  mirage.  It 
was  a  mirage  hallowed,  potent,  durable,  made 
ofQclal  by  the  Lady  In  the  Harbor.  It  kept  on 
beckoning  through  Its  very  eluslveness.  You 
got  past  the  Immigration  officer,  you  con- 
sumed your  way  toward  the  sacraments  of 
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inner  citizenship,  toward  your  boat  in  the 
marina,  your  boy  at  Harvard.  Usually  you 
didn't  attain  America.  No  matter  how  new 
your  Chevy,  you  just  kept  on  emigrating,  up 
the  ladder  if  no  longer  across  the  sea.  But 
that  was  all  right  because  the  trip  Itself  was 
the  core  of  the  faith. 

It  remained  all  right  for  a  long  time,  long 
enough  for  the  sons  to  continue  the  Journey 
when  fathers  dropped.  And  suddenly — as 
sudden  as  the  sight  of  the  cardboard — you 
are  told  that  this  heaven  by  which  you  set 
your  sights  i.s  of  a  piece  with  the  hell  from 
which  you  fled.  Hence  the  fury  of  the  hard- 
hat.s.  After  their  long  arduous  travel  they  are 
told,  by  some  wild-haired  princeling  much 
closer  to  the  destination,  that  they  are  all 
wTong-way  Corrlgans.  For  want  of  a  better 
defense  ag.ilnst  such  news,  they  beat  up  Its 
me.sscnger. 

TO    RE-INVENT    AMERICA 

And  I,  Who  fear  them,  share  their  shock. 
Who  can  esrape  being  shaken  by  it?  Our 
globe  ha.s  lost  a  source  of  deliverance.  Each 
time  another  Asian  village  goes  up  In  flames, 
another  bit  of  the  saving  America  turns  Into 
trash — before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  It 
is  an  awful  thing  to  know  what  only  our 
ghettos  land  our  Thoreaus*  have  known  all 
along — that  the  United  States  can  be  as 
monstrous  as  any  giant. 

Still  the  word  "hope"  is  on  that  wracked 
cardboard.  Still  our  young  do  so  much 
clamorous  hoping.  Our  young — far  from  be- 
ing blasphemers — really  carry  on  the  same 
strenuous  faith  that  once  sailed  in  steerage. 
They  are  no'  uLst  trying  to  reach  Jerusalem 
but  to  right  Jerusalem  fallen.  Even  with  ex- 
cesses, thev  want  to  re-invent  America  the 
Church.  If  rhey  fail,  and  if  that  spire  is  dust 
forever,  where  can  any  of  us  go? 


UPHOLDING  THE  RULE  OP  LAW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concept  that  public  employees  should  not 
strike  has  been  fundamental  in  labor  re- 
lations, yet  we  have  suffered  in  recent 
years  from  strikes  staged  by  public  em- 
ployees. In  May  of  1967.  schools  in  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County  have  been  dis- 
rupted by  strikes  and  legal  steps  were 
taken  to  control  the  situation. 

A  very  timely  concise  editorial  com- 
mentary in  Chicago  Today.  Wednesday, 
July  1.  emphasized  the  principle  of  law 
involved. 

The  article  follows: 

Upholding  the  Rule  of  L.aw 

A  principle  of  law  that  can't  be  affirmed 
too  often  Is  that  laws  must  apply  equiUy 
There  can't  be  any  class  of  people  whose 
alms  or  feelings  excuse  them  from  the  rule 
of  law  or  the  authority  of  courts.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Illinois  Appellate  court  for 
nailing  down  that  point  again. 

The  court  last  week  upheld  contempt  con- 
victions against  the  Cook  County  College 
Teachers  union  and  its  president.  Norman  G 
Swenaon.  They  were  convicted  In  May,  19G7, 
for  continuing  a  strike  in  deflance  of  an  in- 
junction Issued  by  Circuit  court  Judge 
Daniel  Covelli;  the  judge  sentenced  Swenson 
to  30  days  in  jail  and  a  $1,000  fine,  and  fined 
the  union  $5,000. 

In  his  decision,  concurred  in  by  Judges 
Robert  English  and  Joseph  Drucker.  Appel- 
late Judge  George  N.  Leighton  said:  "We 
must  remind  teachers  and  public  employes 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  the  Interests  of  unionism  do  not  Justify 
standing  in  defiance  of  the  law." 

We  would  add  only  this:  A  person  may 
defy  the  law  if  his  conscience  dictates  it,  and 
consider  himself  justified.  But  he  cannot  ex- 
pect tlie  law  to  submit  itself  to  his  con- 
science: if  It  did  It  would  no  longer  be  law. 
And  upholding  the  rule  of  law  la  everybody's 
business. 
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TELEPHONE  CONSUMERS  WIN  A 
VICTORY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pat- 
tern of  ever-increasing  local  telephone 
rates  has  received  a  long  overdue  reex- 
amination by  the  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Commission  and  the  consumer  is 
the  victor.  In  a  decision  handed  down  by 
the  PSC  on  July  1.  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  was  ordered  to  refund  an  esti- 
mated .$13  million  to  telephone  subscrib- 
ers. The  refund  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  a  $137.6  million  annual  rate 
hike  granted  on  an  interim  basis  by  the 
PSC  last  February  and  the  $104.9  million 
increase  the  commission  has  finally  ap- 
proved. The  telephone  company  had  orig- 
inally requested  an  annual  increase  of 
$175  million. 

Although  the  average  subscriber  will 
now  be  paying  60  cents  more  each  month 
above  the  pre-February  rate  schedules, 
this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  pyrrhic 
victory,  for  the  consumer  has  won  on  two 
important  coimts.  First,  the  commission, 
in  handing  down  its  decision,  has  recog- 
nized that  the  quality  of  sen'ice  rendered 
by  the  telephone  company  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  ratemaking.  The 
decision  suggested  that  the  phone  com- 
pany would  have  received  a  bigger  rate 
hike  if  its  service  was  better. 

Second,  the  commission  has  ordered  a 
refund  on  a  provisionally  approved  in- 
crease for  the  first  time  in  15  years.  This 
is  only  one  of  .several  indications  that  the 
c(  mmi.ssion.  under  its  new  chairman. 
Joseph  Swidler.  will  rea.ssert  its  respon- 
;.ibility  to  act  in  the  public  interest. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  should 
I'e^ognize  this  decision  as  a  warning  that 
pi-ofits  will  not  be  guaranteed  inespec- 
tive  of  the  quality  of  service.  While  New 
York  Bell  has  made  efforts  to  upgrade 
its  .service,  it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go 
a'ld  until  such  time  as  the  quality  of  .serv- 
ice returns  to  the  high  standards  we  can 
justly  expect  in  this  modern  age,  the 
telephone  company  must  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  their  poor  planning. 

A  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  July  2  announcing  the  PSC  decision 
f  )!lows: 

A.  .'=;104  MiLLio.N  Rite  in  Phone  Charges 
Gs.^NTED  BY  PSC;  Company  Ordered  To 
Make  Refinds  o.n  Interim  Rate  Granted 

IN    FEBRfARY 

(By  Richard  Phalon) 

The  State  Public  Service  Commission  ap- 
proved a  $104.9-million  rale  increase  for  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company  yesterday  and 
at  the  same  time  said  It  would  order  the 
utility  to  make  refunds  to  customers  on  an 
interim  increase  granted  last  February. 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  refund  could  total 


$31.8-mlUlon — the  difference  between  the 
S136.7-mlIllon  addition  to  revenues  the 
P.S.C.  approved  last  February  and  the  amount 
it  approved  yesterday. 

The  P.S.C.  suggested  that  New  York  Tele- 
phone  might  have  been  granted  a  bigger  rate 
Increase  If  Its  system  was  working  better. 
USE  patterns  vary 

Noting  that  telephone  use  patterns  varv 
widely,  a  company  spokesman  said  the  In'- 
terlm  rat«  Increase  lifted  the  "average"  resi- 
dential bin  In  the  city  from  $12  to  about 
$12.75  a  month.  The  P.S.C.  action  yesterday 
could  cut  that  figure  to  around  $12.60. 

A  spokesman  for  that  agency  said  it  was 
the  first  time  In  15  years  that  the  P.S.C. 
had  ordered  a  refund  on  a  provisionally 
approved  Increase. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  who  Is  running  for 
re-election,  ordered  a  reorganization  of  the 
five-man  commission  early  this  year,  partly 
because  It  had  come  under  political  fire  a£ 
being  "too  lenient"  on  the  utilities  it 
regulates. 

REFUND   IS   indefinite 

The  P.S.C.  .spokesman  said  It  was  "impossi- 
ble to  tell"  precisely  how  much  the  refund 
would  be  because  he  did  not  know  when  the 
new  rates  would  become  effective. 

That  depends  on  when  the  utility  flies  a 
new  rate  schedule  with  the  P.S.C.  detailing 
how  the  Increase  ordered  yesterday  will  be 
apportioned  among  different  classes  of  cus- 
tomers. The  company  was  given  until  July  20 
to  do  so. 

If  the  new  rates  went  Into  effect  on  that 
date,  subscribers  would  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
fund of  about  $13-milllon — a  prorated  flgtire 
covering  the  five  months  during  which  the 
interim  Increase  applied. 

If  the  P.S.C.  decision  holds  up,  New  York 
Telephone  customers  would  presumably  be 
given  the  option  of  taking  the  refunds  as  a 
credit  on  their  bills. 

New  York  Telephone,  however,  intends  to 
appeal.  C.  W.  Owens,  president,  said  the 
P.S.C.  had  been  notified  that  the  company 
would  request  a  stay  of  yesterday's  order  and 
ask  for  a  rehearing  on  the  $175-million  rate 
increase  it  filed  for  15  months  ago. 

The  P.S.C.  denied  that  request  as  "exces- 
sive" when  It  approved  the  tempwrary  In- 
crease last  February,  pending  a  final  deter- 
mination of  the  company's  needs  as  embodied 
in  yesterday's  decision. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Telephone 
Consumers  Council,  which  represents  busi- 
ness and  residential  phone  customers,  said 
the  council  would  appeal  to  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  within  a  few  days  to  have  the 
S104.9-mlllion  Increase  rescinded. 

He  said  that  former  City  Council  President 
Francis  X.  Smith,  acting  as  attorney  for  the 
consumer  group,  would  challenge  the  phone 
company's  bookkeeping  and  account  prac- 
tices, among  other  things. 

The  P.S.C,  in  a  three-to-one  decision  to 
which  Commissioner  Edward  P.  Larkin  dis- 
sented, took  note  of  the  company's  service 
difficulties. 

The  majority  said  it  had  ordered  a  lower 
"rate  of  return  than  it  could  have  granted" 
because  "consumers  cannot  fairly  be  asked" 
to  pay  as  much  "for  a  poor  as  for  a  high 
quality  of  service." 

Mr.  Owens  said  the  P.S.C.  decision  "falls 
to  deal  with  today's  realities,"  and  was 
"based  largely  on  1968  conditions." 

"Even  with  the  interim  rates  that  went  into 
effect  a  few  months  ago,"  his  statement  con- 
tinued, "we  are  earning  only  5.75  per  cent 
on  intrastate  investments.  This  is  clearly  con- 
fiscatory." 

The  P.S.C.  order.  Mr.  Owens  said,  "would 
reduce  the  rate  of  earnings  still  further"  and 
"deny  the  company  the  rates  It  needs  to 
provide  service." 

The  company,  he  continued,  spent  more 
than  $700-mHHon  on  new  plants  last  year 
and  will  spend  close  to  $l-billlon  this  year. 
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•We  need  adequate  rates  to  attract  the  large 
aniounts  of  capital  required  to  provide  serv- 
ice."  he  said. 

The  PS  C.  concedod  that  New  York  Tele- 
phone's efforts  to  Improve  service  have  been 
Mpensive.  The  commission  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  the  agency  had  put  $25-milllon  ad- 
ditional into  the  increase  approved  yester- 
day to  cover  those  costs. 


THE  STATES  AND  THE 
URBAN  CRISIS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr,  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  George 
Washington  University,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Assembly,  recently 
sponsored  a  meeting  at  Airlie  House  to 
discuss  and  make  recommendations  on 
the  question  of  the  States  and  the  urban 
crisis.  Public  officials,  legislators,  and  ex- 
perts on  urban  problems,  many  from 
Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
and  tlie  District  of  Columbia  participated 
in  the  4-day  meeting,  and  they  ha\c-  pro- 
duced a  serie.s  of  thoughtful  aud  .lucciiict 
f.;oposais.  The  recommendations  range 
from  reform  of  the  property  tax,  to  re- 
gional planning  under  State  auspices,  to 
Fedtral  revenue  sharing  and  welfare  re- 
ionn.  The  unique  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  congressional  col- 
ony are  highlighted. 

I  conimend  the  report  of  the  meeting 
to  my  colleagues  as  an  excellent  action 
program  for  dealing  with  urban  prob- 
lems: 

The  States  and  the  Urean  Crisis 

The  urban  crisis  Is  real  and  explosive. 
Urgent  Issues,  Including  racism  and  poverty, 
underlie  the  proliferating  rhetoric  concerned 
with  urban  problems.  These  Issues  are  re- 
flected In  the  stagnation  and  decay  of  major 
parts  of  every  metropolitan  area,  the  decline 
in  many  rural  areas,  the  breakdown  of  criti- 
cal public  services,  the  rise  In  the  crime  rate. 
the  difficulties  of  accommodating  continued 
increase  in  new  urban  growth,  and  in  the 
downward  trend  of  public  confidence  In  tra- 
ditional democratic  values  and  institutions. 
These  conditions  have  produced  a  pernicious 
blight  and  social  disorganization  beyond  the 
means  of  individual  Jurisdictions  to  cure. 

The  Nation  is  a  victim  of  its  self-indul- 
gence. We  have  always  assumed  an  unlimited 
supply  of  natural  resources  and  capital.  The 
objective  of  public  policy  has  been  to  exploit 
resources  in  pursuit  ol  unlimited  growth. 
The  new  reality  is  that  we  must  deal  in 
shared  liabilities  and  hardships.  Moreover,  we 
have  let  our  faith  in  individualism  and  prog- 
ress take  the  place  of  coherent  policies  and 
planning  so  that  we  resist  all  but  very  rudi- 
mentary restraints  upon  exploitation  of  re- 
sources by  our  citizens. 

Several  forms  of  response  are  required  to 
gain  control  of  the  forces  of  change  that 
have  produced  the  current  crisis:  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  acting  Indivld- 
'Jally  and  In  concert;  private  enterprise  en- 
gaging directly  In  remedial  activities  as  well 
^  In  new  urijan  development;  Individuals 
wd  community  groups  actively  participating 
Ja  the  development  of  priorities  and  deci- 
sions which  affect  their  lives  However,  these 
responses  will  require  more  than  merely  me- 
chanical adjustments  and  constitutional 
changes:  they  w-ill  require  new  forms  of  po- 
•Itlca;  bargaining,  a  new  political  vitality,  and 
creativity  at  every  level  of  government. 
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The  st.'ites  have  the  greatest  pctpn»ial  of 
unused  Institutional  resources  available  for 
dealing  with  general  and  specific  problems 
inherent  in  the  urban  crisis.  They  i>ossess  the 
essential  powers  to  develop  needed  social  and 
economic  programs,  including  health  care, 
welfare,  housing,  education,  transportation, 
and  environmental  quality  control.  The 
states  have  basic  autiiority  to  tax  and  to 
spend,  and  they  can  provlcie  the  context  of 
regional  scale  in  whicii  many  problems  af- 
fecting urban  areas  must  be  considered. 

The  state  has  the  responsibility  to  provide 
the  form  and  functions  of  local  government 
and  the  ground  rules  within  which  they 
operate.  Imaginative  use  of  the  power  to 
deal  with  urban  problems  has  been  neglected 
by  the  states  themselves,  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment, and  the  public  at  large. 

A  realistic  assessment  of  the  states  as  a 
resource  for  managing  the  urban  crisis  must 
include  a  recognition  of  the  probability  that 
as  suburban  representation  increases  in  the 
state  legislatures,  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  favor  the  Interests  of  suburban  popula- 
tions. However,  if  we  are  to  solve  central  city 
problems,  states  must  ensure  that  no  citi- 
zens are  denied  public  benefits  solely  be- 
cause of  where  they  live. 

In  defining  a  proper  role  in  the  urban  cri- 
sis for  all  levels  of  government,  including 
the  states,  new  forms  must  be  developed  that 
will  permit  cooperation  between  govern- 
ments and  between  private  interests  and  in- 
d:'.ic:ui-.;i  lU  uPteriiiii.u.g  priorities  and 
courses  of  action. 

No  one  level  of  government  Is  ideally 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  urban  crisis.  For 
example,  the  states  may  be  geographically 
limited  in  the  solutions  they  can  contribute 
to  the  problems  of  metropolitan  areas  em- 
bracing more  than  one  state. 

Assembly  deliberation  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing measures  in  dealing  with  urban  prob- 
lems. These  conclusions  represent  the  top 
priority  measvire,  upon  which  coJisentus  was 
reached. 

1.  States  should  formulate  development 
policies  for  their  own  urban  growth  and  re- 
habilitation efforts. 

2.  The  administration  and  funding  of  lo- 
cal government  services  should  be  reoriented 
to  coincide  with  those  levels  of  government 
that  are  most  appropriate  to  perlorni  the 
functions.  This  could  Involve  the  separation 
of  administration  and  financing  for  specific 
services. 

3.  States  should  Increase  their  revenue 
base  by  taking  larger  portions  of  the  income 
tax.  We  encourage  Federal  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Income  tax  to  evolve  in  such  a 
way  as  to  share  this  ImpKjrtant  resource 
with  the  states.  This  could  Include  tax 
credits,  revenue  sharing,  bloc  grants,  and 
direct  assumption  of  welfare  expenditures. 

4.  Property  tax  reform  Is  required.  Re- 
form should  include  steps  to  remove  Its  re- 
gressive impact  on  the  poor,  encouragement 
of  proper  development  and  use  of  land  and 
structures,  and  establishment  of  uniform 
assessment  procedures. 

5.  States  should  utilize  their  powers,  par- 
ticularly through  grants-in-aid,  to  encour- 
age interjurisdictional  planning  and  govern- 
mental cooperation  on  a  metropolitan  and 
other  area-wide  levels.  States  should  also 
enact  enabling  legislation  authorizing 
broader  cooperation  among  jurisdictions  In- 
cluding interlocal  cooperation  and  areawlde 
planning  (including  interstate)  develop- 
ment agencies  and  other  instrumentalities 
to  meet  regional  and  metropolitanwlde  prob- 
lems. 

6.  States  should  set  areawlde  standards 
for  education,  health,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  services. 

7.  States  should  upgrade  the  skills  and 
sensitivity  of  their  administrative  units  and 
political  subdivisions  which  deal  with  com- 
munity services  and  development. 

8.  State,  as  well  as  local  regulatory  func- 
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tlons,  must  be  free  from  control  by  the  In- 
terest being  regulated.  This  is  of  particular 
Importance  in  controls  on  land  use  and  de- 
velopment, in  assuring  access  to  occupations 
and  professions  under  regulation,  in  the  li- 
censing of  health  and  welfare  organizations 
and  facilities,  and  in  similar  functions  sub- 
ject to  public  regulation.  One  essential 
means  to  this  end  Is  to  include  consumer 
representation  on  regulatory  bodies. 

9.  States  should  begin  to  exercise  a  more 
vigorous  role  in  the  provision  of  decent 
housing,  particularly  for  families  of  low  and 
moderate  Income.  This  role  should  Include 
the  provision  of  financial  assistance,  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  housing  and  building 
codes,  code  enforcement,  provision  of  basic 
public  facilities,  prohibition  of  exclusionary 
zoning,  and  direct  participation  in  the  as- 
sembly of  land  and  in  housing  development. 

10.  States  need  enactment  of  a  national 
severance  tax  on  extractable  natural  re- 
sources to  return  revenue  tc  the  areas  from 
which  the  resources  have  been  taken.  The 
adoption  of  appropriate  tax  policies  has  been 
inhibited  by  the  threat  of  interstate  L>.inpe- 
tition.  Such  legislation  would  enable  states 
and  localities  jn  parts  of  this  three-state 
region  to  meet  the  demand  for  public  services 
in  their  areas. 

11.  State  constitutions  should  be  modified 
when  they  inhibit  the  ability  of  states  or 
localities  to  deal  vith  contemporary  prob- 
lems. 

Tills  emphasis  on  the  potential  role  of 
states  should  not  obscure  the  responsibilities 
which  are  properly  those  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.        _     - 

The  Federal  government  has  several  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  urban 
crisis.  The  states  comprise  a  single  nation, 
and  the  Federal  government.  In  part  because 
of  the  increasing  mobility  of  its  people,  has 
a  responsibility  to  assure  all  its  citizens, 
urban  and  rural,  equal  access  to  an  educa- 
tion, welfare  and  health  services,  and  ade- 
quate housing  in  a  decent  neighborhood.  We 
recommend  enactment  of  a  national  grouTh 
policy  under  which  national  goals  and  pri- 
orities affecting  the  allocation  of  Federal 
resources  to  the  urban  crisis  in  relation  to 
oilier  needs  can  be  established.  Resources 
should  be  made  available  to  those  states 
that  actively  respond  to  urban  needs,  sub- 
ject to  explicit  standards  of  i>erformance 
and  assurance  that  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
will  be  protected.  Leadership  should  be  pro- 
vided in  Identifying  the  nature  and  extent 
of  urban  problems  and  supplying  creative 
solutions  to  such  problems. 

The  Federal  government  should  establish 
and  finance  a  uniform  welfare  system.  The 
fragmentation  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
grams based  on  a  multitude  of  state  and 
local  agencies  is  both  inequit.iblc  and  in- 
efficient. Under  the  present  system,  the  proc- 
esses of  population  growth  and  migration 
have  placed  an  Intolerable  welfare  burden 
on  central  cities  In  metropolitan  areas  and 
upon  poor  communities  everywhere.  In  ef- 
fect, these  Jurisdictions  are  required  to  cure 
a  problem  they  did  not  create  and  cannot 
control. 

For  this  regional  assembly.  It  is  important 
to  call  attention  to  the  unique  status  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Although  It  shares 
the  problems  typical  of  other  metropolitan 
areas,  it  Is  subject  under  the  Constitution 
to  the  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  arrangement  have  been  to  deny 
the  residents  of  the  District  the  opportunity 
for  self-government,  to  Inhibit  the  efficient 
delivery  of  essential  services,  and  to  stifle 
full  participation  of  the  District  with  other 
communities  in  the  metropolitan  area  In 
dealing  with  urban  problems. 

The  problems  growling  out  of  the  unique 
governmental  structure  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  must  be  raised  to  the  level  of  na- 
tional concern.  Althmgh  we  recognize  a 
Federal    interest    In    the    National    Capital, 
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the  goals  should  be  the  attainment  of  seU- 
government  for  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Including  fair  representation 
In  Congress  and  the  right  to  raise  revenue 
to  complement  continuing  Federal  support. 

Other  national  and  International  problems 
should  not  be  allowed  to  divert  our  attention 
from  or  foreshorten  our  perspective  on  the 
visibility  and  dimension  of  urban  problems. 


DEBT  OP  NEW  GENERATION  TO 
THE  PAST 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  commence- 
ment time  has  been  with  us  once  again. 
Many  words  have  been  spoken,  much 
counsel  has  been  offered. 

The  president  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Evening  News,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler, 
has  called  my  attention  to  the  text  of  a 
commencement  speech  made  several 
months  ago  by  the  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  Dr.  Eric  A. 
Walker. 

Mrs.  Butler  very  properly  comments 
that  it  is  such  a  timely  and  splendid 
speech  that  she  is  surprised  that  it  went 
relatively  unnoticed  for  so  long. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  splendid  speech  which — 
as  the  newspaper  says  in  its  preface — 
seems  even  more  appropriate  today  than 
when  it  was  made  months  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  excellent 
charge  to  the  graduates  made  by  the 
university  president: 

New  Generation's  Debt  to  the  Past 
(By  Dr.  Eric   A.   Walker) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  graduating 
class  and  those  who  got  advanced  degrees. 
Let  me  extend  to  each  of  you  my  personal 
congratulations  and  those  of  the  entire  uni- 
versity on  the  degree  you  have  earned  today. 

i'hls  ceremony  marks  the  completion  of  an 
Important  phase  of  your  life.  It  Is  an  occa- 
sion in  which  all  who  know  you  can  share  In 
your  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment.  But 
no  one  has  more  pride  In  your  accomplish- 
ments than  the  older  generation.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  that  older  generation  how 
bright  you  are.  Nor  am  I  going  to  say  we 
have  made  a  mess  of  things  and  you — the 
younger  ones — are  the  hope  of  mankind. 

I  would  like  to  reverse  that  process.  For 
If  you  of  the  graduating  class  will  look  over 
Into  the  bleachers  to  your  left  or  right,  I  will 
re-Introduce  you  to  representatives  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  people  ever  to  walk 
the  earth.  People  you  might  want  to  thank 
on  this  graduation  day. 

These  are  people  you  already  know — your 
parents  and  grandparents.  And,  if  you  will 
bear  with  me  for  five  minutes,  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  a  remarkable  people  they 
are  Indeed.  L<t  me  tell  you  about  them. 

A     LrrTLE     BACKGHOUNQ 

Not  long  ago  an  educator  from  N'orth- 
westem  University  by  the  name  of  Bergen 
Evans,  a  radio  performer  known  to  your 
parents,  got  together  some  facts  about  these 
two  generations — your  parents  and  grand- 
parents. I'd  like  to  share  some  of  these  fact? 
with  you. 

These — your  parents  and  grandparent.' — 
are  the  people  who  within  Just  five  de- 
cades— 1919-1969 — have  by  their  work  In- 
creased your  life  expectancy  by  approxi- 
mately 50  percent — who,  while  cutting  the 
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working  day  by  a  third,  have  more  than 
doubled  per  capita  output. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  be- 
cause of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear 
epidemics  of  flu,  typhus,  dlptherla,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mumps  that  they 
knew  in  their  youth.  And  the  dreaded  polio 
is  no  longer  a  medical  factor,  while  TB  is 
almost  unheard  of. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  these  remarkable 
people  lived  through  history's  greatest  de- 
pression. Many  of  these  people  know  what 
it  is  to  be  poor,  what  it  Is  to  be  hungry  and 
cold.  And  because  of  this,  they  determined 
that  it  would  not  happen  to  you,  that  you 
would  have  a  better  life,  you  would  have 
food  to  eat,  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to 
nourish  you,  a  warm  home,  better  schools 
and  greater  opportunities  to  succeed  than 
they  had. 

BEST   generation    EVER 

Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are 
the  tallest,  healthiest,  brightest  and  prob- 
ably best  looking  generation  to  inhabit  the 
land. 

And  because  they  were  materialistic,  you 
will  work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant  places, 
and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow  your 
life's  ambition. 

These  are  also  the  people  who  fought  man's 
grisliest  war.  They  are  the  people  who  de- 
feated the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  and  who  when 
It  was  all  over,  had  the  compassion  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  their  former  ene- 
mies rebuild  their  homelands.  And  these  are 
the  people  who  had  the  sense  to  begin  the 
United  Nations. 

It  was  representatives  of  these  two  genera- 
tions, who  through  the  highest  court  of  the 
land,  fought  racial  discrimination  at  every 
turn  to  begin  a  new  era  in  civil  rights. 

education    for   EVERYONE 

They  built  thousands  of  high  schools, 
trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of  bet- 
ter teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
higher  education  a  very  real  possibility  for 
millions  of  youngsters — where  once  It  was 
only  the  dream  of  a  ^vealthy  few. 

And  they  made  a  start — although  a  late 
one — in  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and  In 
fighting  pollution  and  the  destruction  of  our 
natural  environment.  They  set  Into  motion 
new  laws  giving  conservation  new  meaning, 
and  setting  aside  land  for  you  and  your  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  for  generations  to  come. 

They  also  hold  the  dubious  record  for  pay- 
ing taxes — although  you  will  probably  exceed 
them  in  this. 

things  left  to  do 

While  they  have  done  all  these  things,  they 
have  had  some  failures.  They  have  not  yet 
found  an  alternative  for  war,  nor  for  racial 
hatred.  Perhaps  you,  the  members  of  this 
graduating  class,  will  perfect  the  social  mech- 
anisms by  which  all  men  may  follow  their 
ambitions  without  the  threat  of  force — so 
that  the  earth  will  no  longer  need  police  to 
enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to  prevent  some 
men  from  tre.«:pa.<:sing  against  others. 

But  they — those  generations — made  more 
progress  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  than  In 
any  previous  era.  and  don't  you  forget  it.  And, 
If  your  generations  can  make  as  much 
progress  in  as  many  areas  as  these  two  gen- 
erations have,  you  should  be  able  to  solve  a 
good  many  of  the  world's  remaining  Ills. 

It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  know  the  hope  of 
these  two  generations,  that  you  And  the  an- 
.swers  to  many  of  these  problems  that  plague 
mankind. 

But  it  won't  be  easy.  And  you  won't  do  It 
by  negative  thoughts,  nor  by  tearing  down 
or  belittling.  You  may  and  can  do  It  by  hard 
work,  humility,  hope  and  faith  In  mankind. 
Try  it. 

Goodbye  and  good  luck  to  all  of  you. 


Julij  6,  1970 


TRIBUTE     TO    THE    LATE    DAN    A 
GREENE  OF  MARTINSVILLE,  VA.  ' 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  commimity  of  Martinsville.  Va.,  was 
shocked  and  saddened  recently  by  the 
untimely  death  of  a  valued  and  personal 
friend,  Mr.  Dan  A.  Greene.  Dan  Greene 
was  a  man  who  gave  of  himself  untir- 
ingly, unstintingly,  and  unselfi.slily  for 
the  benefit  of  others  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  community  and  the  State  in  which 
he  lived.  His  passing  has  left  a  void 
which  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

On  June^  22  there  appeared  in  the 
Martinsville  Bulletin  an  editorial  con- 
cerning the  late  Dan  Greene,  and  I  insert 
this  in  the  Record  : 

Dan  Greene  Will  Long  Be  Known  for  His 
Contributions  to   All 

To  say  the  least,  our  community  was 
shocked  by  the  news  of  the  sudden  Illness 
and  death  of  Dan  A.  Greene. 

He  had  lived  here  since  1940,  or  for  30 
years.  Yet  he  was  still  a  relatively  young 
man  when  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  54  last  Friday  evening. 

Nonetheless,  those  54  years  were  filled 
with  Incomparable  contributions  to  his 
neighbors  and  friends.  And  they  numbered 
in  the  many  thousands  because  his  work 
and  concern  embraced  citizens  of  all  ages 
and  walks  of  life. 

Recognized  as  a  highly  successful  busi- 
nessman, Dan  A.  Greene  will  be  remembered 
longer,  however,  as  a  civic  leader  whose 
compassion  and  Interest  embraced  about 
every  facet  of  community  life. 

He  was  Interested  In  our  youth.  This  was 
evidenced  by  his  activity  in  and  support  of 
the  Boy  Scout  movement,  his  original  efforts 
In  helping  to  organize  and  continued  suppcn 
of  baseball  programs  for  youngsters  of  all 
ages,  and  his  assistance  In  the  organization 
of  the  Martinsville  Recreation  Association. 

He  was  Interested  In  the  needy,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  efforts  in  organizing  Christinas 
Cheer  and  his  subsequent  election  by  its 
members  as  a  lifetime  director. 

He  was  Interested  in  racial  harmony  and 
community  progress.  He  was  interested  in 
everything  that  stood  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
man;  and  he  was  not  only  generous  with  his 
time  and  leadership  but  was  equally  as  gen- 
erous with  his  financial  assistance  to  every 
worthwhile  civic  and  community  project. 

Ebullient  and  gregarious,  he  made  friends 
easily  and  warmed  their  hearts  with  his 
vitality  and  interest  In  their  personal  lives 
and  successes. 

He  was  both  the  champion  of  the  under- 
dog and  an  admirer  of  the  qualities  possessed 
by  the  true  champion,  whatever  his  field- 
He  was  a  sentimentalist  and  a  sensitive 
man,  particularly  when  and  If  he  detected 
what  seemed  to  be  an  intrusion  of  injustice, 
bias  and  prejudice  or  oppression  and  es- 
ploltation.  But  he  was  a  courageous  man. 
too,  and  worked  against  all  those  things  wltr. 
the  same  sort  of  fervor  and  determination 
that  marked  all  his  contributions  to  his  fel- 
lowman. 

He  was  not  a  good  loser  in  that  he  acceptea 
attacks  on  or  reversals  of  his  principles  with- 
out a  hard  fight.  He  believed  any  game  worth 
playing  was  worth  winning;  any  projec. 
started,  worth  completing. 

This  community  will  miss  Dan  Greene- 
and  greatly.  But  It  has  profited  more  thas 
we  can  relate  here  for  having  had  him  as  a 
citizen  and  neighbor  for  the  past  30  yeers. 
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and  for  that,  we  are  extremely  grateful. 

To  his  fine  family.  The  Bulletin  expresses 
its  heartfelt  sympathy,  knowing  that  we 
express  the  sentiments  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  others  who  are  appreciative 
of  the  vital  part  Dan  Greene  played  in  giving 
us  a  better  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dan  Greene  was  especial- 
ly interested  in  the  wholesome  develop- 
rnent  of  yotmg  people.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  delivered  a  speech  to  the  youth 
of  his  area.  In  the  address,  Dan  Greene 
discus-sed  an  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  war 
which  is  all  too  seldom  publicized.  He 
classified  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
merely  one  stage  of  a  much  longer  and 
more  extensive  confrontation — the  war 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munists. This  battle  between  ideologies 
has  been  raging  in  many  places  since  the 
origin  of  the  Communist  doctrine.  If  its 
form  has  differed  from  time  to  time,  the 
change  was  instituted  only  to  serve  the 
immediate  situation.  For  the  goal  of  the 
Communists  remains  that  of  world  domi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Greene's  speech  which  he  entitled 
"What's  Right  'With  America" : 

What's  Right  With  America 

Hippies,  Ylpples,  new  left,  student  unrest, 
radicals,  SDS,  beatniks,  peaceniks,  protesters, 
draft  card  burners,  militants,  anarchists,  dis- 
senters, activists— these  are  some  of  the  emo- 
tion filled  terms  often  used  today  In  refer- 
ence to  the  young  people  of  the  world. 

As  a  result  there  Is  a  large  bridge  of  mis- 
understanding between  a  significant  portion 
of  our  young  people  and  many  of  their 
elders.  The  distrust,  confilct  and  frustration 
that  has  seemingly  grown  up  between  the 
generations  needs  to  be  underscored  to  be 
resolved. 

Why  00  we  have  this  thing  called  "the 
generation  gap"  and  why  Is  there  so  much 
unrest  among  young  people  and  the  student 
class?  These  same  questioiis  are  being  asked 
not  only  In  the  U.S.  but.  in  Mexico,  Japan. 
Germany,  Italy.  Spain  and  Iran  and  In  prac- 
tically ail  other  democratic  lands  around  the 
world. 

No  generation  has  been  more  examined, 
probed  or  less  understood  than  today's 
younger  generatioii.  Our  young  people  are 
called  the  "Now"  generation,  and  with  good 
reason.  They  find  It  hard  to  relate  to  the 
past.  They  find  it  easier  to  relate  to  the 
future.  They  are  different  from  any  other 
generation  that  has  gone  before,  wltii  a  dif- 
ference that  goes  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
are  better  fed,  healthier,  educated  and  cer- 
tainly more  sophisticated. 

We  also  live  in  an  age  of  youth  not  Just 
because  there  are  so  many  young  people,  but 
bec.iuse  our  entire  society  Is  directed  towards 
extending  youth.  We  have  made  youth  the 
"Ideal."  Youth  has  become  a  major  economic, 
social,  and  political  factor.  Our  clothes,  cars, 
entertainment  and  other  facets  of  dally  liv- 
ing all  have  the  youth  accent. 

Yn-.ng  i>eople  demonstrate  today  not  only 
becauFP  they  believe  In  causes,  but  because 
demon-i^tratlons  work.  Young  people  gen- 
erally feel  that  the  older  generation  has  not 
done  a  proper  Job  in  particularly  two  fields — 
the  field  of  world  peace  and  that  of  social 
progrec-s. 

Certainly  we  see  today  in  more  articulate 
young  people,  the  intellectual  and  sensitive 
ones,  a  preference  for  a  more  humanistic  and 
democr.itlc  society.  They  are  showing  It  in 
the  accent  on  people  related  Jobs — social  sci- 
ence, social  service,  the  ministry  and  human- 
ities. 

Unfortunately  too  much  of  the  attention 
of  our  news  media  and  some  of  our  leaders 
has  been  directed  towards  the  minority  of 
our  young  people.  The  ones   who   through 
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their  actions  In  sit-ins,  \-lolence,  utter  dis- 
regards for  the  other  person's  rights,  their 
abuse  of  their  God  given  freedom  to  destroy 
freedom,  and  other  demonstrations  tend  to 
bestow  a  mantle  of  shame  upon  all  young 
people.  Our  adult  generation  needs  very 
much  to  reform  ourselves  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate this  generation  gap. 

Speaking  as  one  of  this  so  called  adult  gen- 
eration I  am  asking  your  help  and  under- 
standing as  future  leaders  of  our  great  coun- 
try to  control  this  radical  minority  that  Is 
bent  on  destroying  everything  precious  in 
this  world  of  ours. 

Wars  cannot  be  abolished.  It  is  true  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  the  younger  genera- 
tion is  so  disturbed  is  that  they  never  really 
understood  the  true  meaning  of  America's 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  Likewise,  many 
millions  of  citizens  who  have  read  adverse 
comments  on  the  war  or  In  the  press  or 
heard  the  criticisms  of  the  administration  on 
television  are  not  aware  of  the  background 
of  the  vital  issues. 

We  all  agree  that  the  universal  question 
today  is  how  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
must  be  and  is  the  major  concern  of  our 
national  leadership.  The  whole  world  is 
watching,  waiting  and  wondering.  There  has 
never  been  a  popular  war  particularly  with 
the  men  who  fought  it.  But  I  doubt  if  there 
has  ever  been  a  more  unpyopular  v^-ar  nor  a 
war  more  criticized.  But  it  is  a  war  and  we 
are  in  It.  It  is  a  real  war  to  the  thousands  of 
boys  who  have  been  killed  so  far  and  it  is  real 
to  their  families.  It  is  real  In  the  sense  that 
it  is  costing  over  2  billion  a  month.  It  is  real 
to  the  over  half  a  million  men  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  today. 

It  is  real  to  the  extent  of  turmoil  it  is 
creating  among  ourselves.  It  is  real.  It  is 
tragic.  Worse  still  it  seems  to  be  no  closer  to 
the  end  than  when  we  started,  although  we 
have  been  told  we  will  be  out  of  Cambodia 
by  July  1st  and  150,000  of  our  boys  will  be 
out  by  next  year. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  feel  as  I  do 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  much 
larger  and  much  longer  war— a  war  between 
the  Communists  and  the  Free  World.  It 
was  declared  by  the  Communists.  It  was  de- 
clared by  Karl  Marx  before  there  was  a  Com- 
munist country  in  the  world.  It  was  declared 
by  Lenin.  It  was  waged  by  Stalin,  it  has 
been  relentlessly  waged  by  every  communist 
leader  since.  It  is  being  waged  on  many 
fronts  In  many  forms.  It  Is  both  a  cold  and  a 
hot  war.  It  Is  an  economic  war  and  a  politi- 
cal war.  It  is  a  propaganda  war  and  an 
ideological  war.  It  is  waged  according  to  a 
Communist  timetable  on  battlefields  of  their 
own  chooselng.  It  has  a  single  objective, 
Communist  control  of  the  entire  world.  So 
far  our  generation  has  seen  a  divided  Ger- 
many; a  sectored  Berlin;  a  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe,  Northern  China.  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Turkey,  Czechoslovakia:  In- 
vasion of  South  Korea.  Missile  crisis  In  Cuba; 
Algeria,  and  the  forcing  of  the  French  to 
withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia.  Our  deter- 
mination to  help  free  people  to  maintain 
their  free  institutions  and  their  national  In- 
tegrity and  to  prevent  Communism  from 
carrying  out  their  threat  to  encompass  the 
world  Is  without  any  doubt  the  main  reason 
we  are  in  this  present  conflict. 

We  are  the  world's  one  hope  to  contain 
communism  until  It  destroys  itself.  We  must 
not  fall  the  freedom  loving  people  through- 
out the  world. 

Everyone  of  us.  whether  we  be  young  or 
old,  is  sickened  by  war.  Evangelist  Billy 
Graham  In  a  talk  recently  before  3000  busi- 
ness leaders  attending  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  said 
"As  long  as  we  have  one  man  In  the  world 
who  hates,  who  has  prejudice  and  intoler- 
ance, we  have  the  danger  of  another  world 
war  that  could  tear  civilization  apart.  Some- 
thing Is  wrong  with  the  human  race  that 
civilization  has  not  solved,  something  that 
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culture  has  not  solved,  something  that  social 
opportunities  and  economic  advantage  have 
not  solved  It  is  man  who  must  solve  the 
problem  of  himself  before  he  can  solve  the 
problems  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  The 
only  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  to  regener- 
ate human  nature  so  that  hate  is  replaced  by 
love.  Intolerance  by  charity,  so  that  prejudice, 
lust  and  hate  are  taken  away  and  men  will 
not  fight  in  wars  nor  resort  to  violence." 

This  is  easy  for  Billy  Graham  to  say.  But, 
can  we  actually  do  anything  about  It"  First, 
we  must  realize  that  man  must  create  his 
own  happiness.  A  man  is  not  mature  until 
he  relates  himself  to  the  universe.  He  Is  not 
educated  until  he  has  disciplined  his  emo- 
tions. Whenever  one  goes  counter  to  the 
basic  strong  currents  of  life,  he  shall  one  day 
find  that  he  was  merely  deluding  himself. 
This  challenge  dem.ands  .more  than  under- 
standing and  sympathy,  more  than  just 
token  performance.  It  demands  the  develop- 
ing of  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  initiative  to  bring  order  to  a  heartsick 
world  However,  In  trying  to  do  our  personal 
thing  to  help  bring  about  this  order  we  must 
act  orderly. 

In  every  game  or  situation  throughout  life 
there  must  be  a  set  of  rules.  We  cannot  as  we 
call  it  play  the  game  unless  these  rules  are 
clearly  defined  and  then  lived  up  to. 

Someone  in  authority  has  set  out  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  all  the  sports  repre- 
sented:— be  it  baseball,  teimis,  track  or  golf 
which  we  must  respect  in  order  to  play  cor- 
rectly. Ignorance  especially  In  this  special 
world  of  sports  is  no  excuse. 

Today  the  word  rules  Is  a  real  "red  flag" 
term  to  seme  people.  They  don't  like  "rules" 
and  they  let  the  world  know  how  they  feel 
about  them. 

It  Is  human  nature  to  resist  barriers.  It 
seems  to  Irritate  our  urge  or  drive  for  self 
survival.  Even  animals  don't  like  cages  or 
restrlctlors  of  any  sort  They  want  to  be  free. 
Man  usually  desires  freedom  of  expression. 
When  this  is  stymied  he  resists  it  in  various 
ways.  Therefor '  it  Is  easy  to  see  why  some 
people  react  ui.  ivorably  to  any  type  of  rules 
and  regulations.  In  a  civilized  society  man 
can  be  free  only  when  he  obeys  laws  and 
abides  by  rules. 

Order  makes  life  possible.  Order  Is  books 
for  hats,  racks  for  shoes,  procedures  for  traf- 
fic and  a  place  for  everythtng.  Order  is  the 
frame  without  which  all  values  lose  shape. 
Order  is  the  ground  beneath  our  feet.  Those 
who  cry  for  immediate  and  drastic  changes 
at  the  time  of  disorder  and  violence  should 
recall  tiiat  without  order  no  one  can  have 
anything.  Order  is  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  so  vitally  necessary  to  preserve  our  lib- 
erty The  youth  minority  that  I  spoke  of 
earlier  feel  that  this  precious  liberty  that 
we  have  and  are  fighting  so  hard  for  means 
doing  Just  v^'hat  they  plea.'se.  Don't  allow 
them  to  confuse  you. 

Th.e  Liberty  of  one  person  ends  w.here  the 
liberty  of  other  persons  begins.  In  order 
to  have  liberty  there  must  be  responsibility 
and  observance  of  law.^  Rules  and  regula- 
tions are  vitally  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order.  Any  other  means  will 
lead  to  chaos  and  disorder.  Liberty  does 
not  confer  the  privilege  of  Infringing  on 
the  rights  of  others.  It  must  be  exercised 
within  reason,  kept  under  control.  It  must 
be  within  the  law.  As  good  Americans,  proud 
of  our  country  we  must  be  ever  ready  to 
defend  our  rights,  and  under  God,  exercise 
our  heritage  as  law  abiding  citizens 

Today  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  Is 
not  money,  not  big  buildings,  nor  armies 
of  atomic  power  but  character. 

When  Horace  Greeley  was  dying  he  ex- 
claimed "Fame  is  a  vapor,  popularity  an  ac- 
cident, riches  take  wings,  those  who  cheer 
today  will  curse  tomorrow  only  one  thing 
endures,  character!" 

These  weighty  words  bid  all  remember  that 
life's  one  task  is  the  making  of  manhood — 
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our  world  Is  a  college,  events  are  teachers, 
happiness  is  the  graduating  point,  character 
Is  the  diploma  God  gives  man. 

This  world  of  ours  needs  men  who  can  be 
depended  upon,  who  puts  others  before  them- 
selves and  who  are  not  afraid  to  be  counted. 
Those  who  are  able  to  add  something  to  the 
uplifting  of  political  life,  something  to  the 
brotherhood  of  social  life,  something  to  the 
practical  efficiency  of  spiritual  life,  the  abil- 
ity to  agree  to  disagree  without  being  dis- 
agreeable and  the  good  old  common  sense  to 
■weigh  all  the  values  before  making  a  deci- 
sion. Then  and  only  then  will  we  have  done 
mankind  a  real  service. 

Life  Is  good  if  we  play  according  to  the 
rules.  But  we  cannot  live  and  make  ourselves 
better  for  ourselves  alone.  While  self  pres- 
ervation is  a  fundamental  instinct  of  human 
nature,  consideration  for  others  Is  a  primary 
law  of  society.  This  primary  law  should  be 
our  doctrine  in  our  quest  and  hope  for  the 
blessings  of  a  real  and  lasting  peace. 

The  noted  critic  John  Mason  Brown  gave 
vivid  testimony  to  the  joy  of  service  in  these 
words  and  I  quote:  "No  one  I  am  convinced, 
can  be  happy  who  lives  only  for  himself,  bet- 
ter, more  enduring  and  worthier  than  we  are. 
People.  Ideas,  causes— these  offer  the  one 
possible  escape  not  merely  from  selfishness 
but  from  the  hungers  of  solitude  and  the 
sorrows  of  almlessness." 

The  pitiful  people  are  those  who  In  their 
living  elect  to  be  spectators  rather  than  par- 
ticipants; the  tragic  ones  are  those  sight- 
seers who  turn  their  backs  deliberately  on 
the  procession.  The  only  true  happiness 
comes  from  squandering  ourselves  for  a  pur- 
pose. In  the  struggle  in  which  the  free  world 
is  now  engaged  there  is  no  assurance  that  we 
shall  survive,  unless  as  individual  men  and 
women  we  possess  those  qualities  of  charac- 
ter which  determine,  finally  whether  a  civil- 
ization lives  or  whether  ;t  dies.  So  my  friends, 
lets  get  involved,  but  lets  remember  the  rules. 
Our  future  Is  unlimited  to  the  extent  of 
wh.it  we  can  do  as  civilized  human  beings, 
as  good  members  of  our  community,  as  good 
Americans  Imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
four  freedoms  to  further  and  expound  the 
precepts  and  Ideals  of  peace,  brotherly  love, 
democracy  and  "Whats  right  with  America" 
for  all  mankind. 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 
Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  underlying 
all  of  our  action  here  in  the  Congress  is 
the  question  of  what  should  be  our  na- 
tional priorities.  I.  for  one,  feel  we  can 
cut  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  spend- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  pub- 
lic works,  and  other  areas  where  billions 
of  dollars  are  being  wasted  at  a  time 
when  there  is  too  little  money  for 
education,  health  care,  and  advancement 
of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Recently,  I  received  an  excellent  letter 
from  a  constituent,  Mrs.  Carleton  H. 
Palmer  of  Centre  Island,  in  which  she 
addressed  herself  to  this  question.  I  re- 
gard Mrs.  Palmer's  letter  as  a  clear,  di- 
rect, and  forceful  statement  of  this  issue 
and  I  agree  fully  with  her  perspective. 
Because  Mrs.  Palmer's  letter  go  so  well 
to  the  heart  of  this  issue.  I  would  like  all 
my  colleagues  to  have  the  benefit  of  her 
comments  and.  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  Mrs.  Palmer's 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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OYSTiX  Bay,  N,Y., 

JuJie  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wolff:  May  I  ask  you 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  Congress  that,  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  a  respecter  of  the 
great  traditions  of  our  country,  I  condemn 
the  excessive  expenditures  for  space,  nuclear 
weapons  and  general  hullabaloo  on  the  part 
of  the  Pentagon,  which  is  little  more  than 
sword  rattling  and  flag  waving,  a  cheap  ex- 
hibitionism not  worthy  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Meanwhile,  our  language  is  being  corrupted 
and  our  young  people  denied  the  inspiration 
of  Shakespeare  and  great  music  because 
taxes  pay  for  hardware  and  the  Instruments 
of  military  bureaucracy. 

You  will  kindly  communicate  this  state- 
ment to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
whose  duty  it  is  to  set  a  much  finer  example 
in  a  restraint  of  threat  and  a  support  of 
art. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Carleton  H.  Palmer. 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
marked  concern  that  I  have  watched 
the  recent  drop  in  the  country  in  .■^tudent 
loans  for  higher  education.  Apparently, 
our  students  have  been  assigned  a  less 
and  less  favorable  spot  on  the  borrow- 
ing bench  in  the  money  mai-ket. 

However,  I  have  received  encouraging 
news  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  bank 
in  New  York  which  shows  a  significant 
deviation  from  this  alarming  trend.  It  is 
a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  me 
to  see  that  not  all  banks  are  curtailing 
their  activity  in  this  demanding  market. 
The  following  letter  clearly  indicates 
that  not  any  bank  need  take  such  a  dis- 
criminatory course  of  action  which  de- 
nies our  promising  students  the  avail- 
ability of  financing  necessaiy  for  their 
education: 

Marine  Midland  Banks,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  June  24. 1970. 
Hon.  Richard  Hanna. 
House    Banking    and    Currency    Committee, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Wa.shing- 

ton.  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Hanna:  There  is  much 
talk  nowadays  that  bankers  are  withdrawing 
funds  from  residential  mortgages  and  educa- 
tional loans,  so  you  might  be  interested  that 
Marine  Midland  banks  as  a  system  is  carry- 
ing residential  mortgages  exceeding  $330  mil- 
lion, an  Increase  of  some  $7  million  Lost  year, 
a  period  in  which  our  individual  savings  ac- 
count deposits  dropped  $38  million.  We  are 
continuing  to  expand  our  support  and  have 
set  a  specific  goal  of  increasing  residential 
mortgages  by  more  than  $22  million  in  1970. 
Our  educational  loans  total  in  excess  of 
$22  million,  an  increase  last  year  of  1.000 
loans  for  $2 '4  million.  In  New  York  State 
only  two  banks  (Chase  and  First  National 
City,  both  over  twice  our  asset  size)  exceed 
the  volume  of  educational  loans  we  make 
through  the  New  York  Higher  Education  As- 
sistance Corporation;  we  have  5"r  of  the 
commercial  bank  deposits  and  hold  7.4%  of 


the    NYHEAC    loans   made    by    commercial 
banks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ARTHtJR    B.    ZlEGLER. 

P.S. — Particularly  in  periods  of  high  con- 
Etructlon  costs,  many  people  remodel  or  en- 
large their  homes  rather  than  move  into 
new  residences  and  in  this  respect  we  are 
presently  financing  over  28,000  home  im- 
provement loans  for  $43  million. 


PROTECT  WEST'S  STEEL  MARKET 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  trrAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
was  pleased  recently  to  have  the  Daily 
Herald  in  Provo,  Utah,  give  editorial  en- 
dorsement to  my  proposal  that  foreign 
steel  imports  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits  and  distributed  equitably  on  a  re- 
gional basis  so  that  no  one  market  area 
is  unduly  hurt.  I  plan  to  submit  this  pro- 
posal to  the  House  in  legislative  form 
sometime  this  week  and  hope  that  it  will 
be  accorded  favorable  consideration.  The 
supporting  editorial  follows: 

Protect  West's  Steel  Market 

There  is  great  merit  in  the  proposal  of  Rep. 
Laurence  J.  Burton  of  Utah  for  distribution 
of  foreign  steel  Imports  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  Utah  Congressman  told  members  of 
the  powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  the  concentration  of  Japanese 
steel  Imports  on  West  Coast  markets  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  Utah's  Geneva  Works  of 
U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

The  uniform  distribution  idea  on  imports, 
Rep.  Burton  declared,  should  be  put  into 
effect  whether  there  are  voluntary  Import 
quota  agreements  or  Congress  acts  to  set 
legislated  quotas. 

A  second  request  made  by  the  Utah  solon 
proposed  field  hearings  on  Import  quota 
questions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
idea  seems  especially  pertinent  insofar  as  the 
West's  concern  with  steel  Imports  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Backing  up  his  contention  that  steel  Im- 
ports should  be  distributed  on  a  regional 
basi.s.  Rep.  Burton  noted  that  an  Import 
tonnage  into  the  western  market,  principally 
from  Japan,  will  reach  a  new  record  of  3.- 
000.000  tons  in  1970.  "If  these  predictions  are 
correct,  this  would  represent  an  increase  of 
100.000  tons  over  the  1969  import  figures." 

Such  a  boost  in  foreign  imports  would 
represent  a  serious  blow,  including  the  loss 
of  anv  potential  for  growth  of  the  steel  in- 
dustrv  in  Utah  and  satellite  mining  opera- 
tions "in  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  the 
Utah  congressman  said. 

The  total  western  steel  market  in  1968 
was  10.5  million  tons,  of  which  2.2  million 
tons  came  from  imports,  leaving  domestic 
producers  about  7.7  million  tons  to  market. 
Imports  amounted  to  about  26  per  cent  of  the 
total  that  year. 

The  1970  market  forecast  is  for  a  total  of 
9.5  million  tons  in  the  West  and  foreign  im- 
ports, if  unchecked,  should  take  rough:y  3 
million  tons  of  the  total,  Mr.  Burton  told  the 
committee.  "This  v,-ould  leave  an  available 
market  for  domestic  producers  of  some  6.5 
million  tons,  compared  to  7.7  million  tons  in 
1968." 

Geneva  Works  traditionally  has  supplied 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  western  steel 
market  for  the  products  manufactured  at  the 
Utah  County  plant— structural,  plate,  hot 
rolled  sheets  and  tubular.  However,  imported 
steel,  again  mostly  from  Japan,  has  grown  to 
a  point  where  it  takes  roughly  31  per  cent 
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oi  the  total  western  market,  again  cutting 
into  Geneva's  market  share. 

As  the  congressman  pointed  out,  only  an 
exceptional  individual  and  team  performance 
hv  Geneva  employees  to  meet  the  chaUenge 
''om  overseas  has  enabled  the  plant  to  main- 
tain pre-import  levels  of  production  and 
employment. 

•Had  Geneva  been  able  to  maintain  its 
traditional  25  per  cent  of  growth  in  the 
western  steel  market  for  products  manu- 
'actured  here,  the  production  and  work  force 
*  tbe  plant  could  have  been  Increased  by 
about  one-third,"  the  Utahan  argued.  •This 
could  have  meant  new  Jobs  for  approximately 
2000  persons  at  the  plant  and  in  its  satellite 
mlnlag  operations.  Such  an  employment  in- 
crease in  a  basic  industry  in  Utah  would  have 
Seen  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  economy  of 
the  state  and  the  region." 

Mr.  Burton  made  another  vital  point — that 
Japan,  if  successful  in  bidding  on  a  proposed 
48-inc'h  pipeline  designed  to  bring  oil  from 
new  Alaskan  fields  to  shipping  or  refining 
points,  be  required  to  include  this  steel  as 
part  of  its  voluntary  quota  pledge. 

"It  is  my  contention  that  if  Japan  is  suc- 
cessful bidder  on  this  project,  such  steel 
should  definitely  be  Included  in  their  quota, 
thus  freeing  some  portion  of  the  market  for 
domestic  producers." 

The  Herald  commends  Congressman  Bur- 
ton for  his  strong  appeal  he  made  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Other 
Utah  solons  are  to  be  commended  also  for 
their  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  steel 
industry  in  their  home  state. 

Mr.  Burton's  contention  that  steel  Imports 
should  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  and 
distributed  equitably  across  the  board  so 
that  no  one  market  area  is  unfairly  hurt 
seems  logical  and  sound. 

It  is  hoped  that  broad  support  for  this 
point  of  view  may  be  forthcoming.  A  healthy 
steel  industry  here  in  Utah  and  in  the  We.-st 
depends  upon  it. 


VFW  GROUP  SUPPORTS   CONFLICT 
IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr,  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  mail  I  receive  in  my  Washington  and 
Kingsport  offices,  I  have  found  that  a 
majority  of  the  residents  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict approve  of  the  way  President  Nixon 
IS  handling  the  conflict  in  Indochina.  I 
also  support  him  in  his  efforts  to  end  the 
war  there. 

I  also  receive  letters  from  citizens  and 
groups  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
expressing  their  support  of  the  President 
in  this  conflict. 

One  such  expression  of  support  came 
from  the  Graves-Ray-Stark  Post  9851, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  Henderson- 
ville,  Tenn.  This  veterans  group  adopted 
a  resolution  on  June  25  and  W'ill  present 
the  President  with  a  petition  signed  by 
members  of  the  post  expressing  their 
"total  and  complete"  support. 

For  readers  of  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  copy  of  their  resolution 
and  petition: 

Resolution 

WTiereas.  the  members  of  the  Graves-Ray- 
Stark  Post  No.  9851,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Hen- 
dersonvllle,  Sumner  County,  Tennessee,  In  a 
fegtilar  meeting,  June  25,  1970,  resolved  to 
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adopt  and  sponsor  a  Petition  presented  to 
the  said  Post,  a  Petition  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  Peti- 
tion or  copy  thereof,  is  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  "A""  to  this  Resolution,  and  further 
the  said  Petition  generally  providing  an  ex- 
pression of  our  approval  of  the  President  and 
his  administration's  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
honorable  peace  in  Indo-Chlna  and  for  the 
President  to  continue  his  efforts  to  preserve 
our  freedom  and  democracy. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  Graves- 
Rav-Stark  Post  No.  9851,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Hendersonville.  Sumner  County,  Tennessee; 
That  said  Petition,  addressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  attached  hereto  as 
your  Exhibit  "A"  to  this  Resolution,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  membership  of  our  Post  for 
their  voluntary  execution  and  participation 
and  to  all  other  interested  citizens  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  thereafter  that 
said  Petition,  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  of  America,  his  Excel- 
lency, Mr.  Richard  Milhous  Nixon. 

Be"  It  further  resolved,  that  our  Post  as- 
sume and  execute  the  responsibility  for  the 
circulation  and  presentment  of  this  Peti- 
tion. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Post  will 
With  due  diligence  and  dispatch,  with  dedica- 
tion and  devotion,  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Resolution. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Petition  re- 
ferred to  hereinabove.  Exhibit  "A"  to  this 
Resolution,  Is  hereby  officially  adopted  as  our 
Petition  and  we  acknowledge  our  sponsorship 
of  same. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  will  urge  all 
other  Locals,  the  members  of  the  Graves-Ray- 
Stark  Post  No.  9851,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Henderson- 
ville. Tennessee,  and  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  »o  likewise  Join 
with  us  in  this  Petition  and  this  Cause. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  seal,  this  VFW  Post,  this  the 
25th  dav  of  June.  1970. 

Uraves-Rav-Stark  P-ist  No.  9851  VFW  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Hendersonville,  Sumner  County, 
Tennessee. 

Grady   A.  Mundy, 

Cortimander. 

AL.^^'  Batjsell, 

Adjutant. 

Petition 

To:  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

From:  The  undersigned  Members  of  VFW- 
Po=t  9851  of  Hendersonville.  Tennessee  and 
other  Members  of  Other  VFW  Posts  and 
Other  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  Their  Names  Appear  Hereinafter. 

Mr.  President:  We,  the  undersigned,  wish 
to  express  to  vou  our  total  and  complete  sup- 
port of  vou  and  your  administration's  eflorts 
to  bring  about  an  honorable  peace  for  the 
people  of  Indochina.  We  wish  and  desire  to 
encourage  and  urge  all  ot  the  people  of  the 
■world  to  place  a  greater  value,  emphasis,  on 
freedom.  We  wish  and  desire  that  wc  muster 
and  acquire  the  necessary  self-determination 
as  can  be  gained  through  legal  and  peaceful 
means  to  convince  the  enemies  of  freedom 
and  justice,  and  those  who  are  subconsciously 
or  ill-advisedly  or  through  inadvertence,  that 
their  cause  is  without  hope  and  can  never  be 
accomplished    or    realized. 

We  w'sh  to  assure  you  of  otir  support  and 
approval  of  your  efforts  and  that  of  your  ad- 
ministration to  restore  peace  at  home  and 
abroad  and  your  efforts  to  develop,  acquire  a 
sense  of  direction  in  meeting  the  prcbleni:- 
on  our  domestic  scene,  particularly  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  among  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  the  people  of  this  great  nation 
and  between  the  more  economically  fortunate 
and  unfortunate. 

We  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  and  your  ad- 
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ministration  to  seek  always  a  fair  and  hon- 
orable agreement  and  solution  for  all  con- 
cerned: however,  we  also  urge  you  to  stand 
firm  for  what  you  believe  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  a  free  people,  a  free  democracy, 
and  for  what  you  believe  is  acceptable  in 
the  Eyes  of  our  Creatcr 

We  know  the  price  of  appeasement  and 
we  want  none  cf  it. 

We  know  the  price  cf  expediency  and  we 
will  h.Tve  none  of  it. 

We  know  the  price  of  moral  and  social 
decay  and  we  seek  to  resist  it  with  all  our 
powers  and  to  align  ourselves  on  God's  Side. 

Mr  President,  we  will  supiwrt  you  in  every 
way  as  long  as  we  are  convinced  you  are 
working  and  fighting  for  freedom  of  choice 
and  for  our  betterment  and  the  betterment 
of  .Til  people,  be  it  morally,  .socially,  eco- 
nomically, or  politically.  Keep  us  on  your  side 
by  resisting  all  pressures  and  forces  of  evil 
in  whatever  disguise,  and  may  God  be  with 
you  in  your  office.  Our  freedom,  our 
democracy,  cannot  and  must  not  be  com- 
promised  or  placed  in   Jeopardy! 


CALIFORNIA'S  FARMWORKERS  ARE 
WINNING  THEIR  LONG  STRUG- 
GLE FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC RIGHTS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    C.\LIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's edition  of  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  front-pa,ge  story  entitled,  "Cali- 
fornia Grape  Grov,crs  Signaig  With 
Once  Hated  Union."  written  by  Staff 
Writer  Leroy  F.  Aarons,  and  daielined 
Delano,  Calif. 

The  article  reveals  one  of  iliC  most 
heartening  stories  in  American  life  to- 
day— the  approaching  victory  of  Cali- 
fornia's agricultural  workers  in  achiev- 
ing their  goal  of  full  recognition  of  the 
economic  rights  of  farmworkers  every- 
where to  a  decent  life,  decent  working 
conditions,  and  an  income  level  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  live  and  support  their 
families  in  dignity. 

Although  many  people  in  California, 
and  across  the  country,  have  contributed 
to  this  achievement,  certainly  the  ma.ior 
share  of  credit  goes  lo  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  leadership,  sincere  personal 
dedication  and  steady  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Cesar  Chavez  of  the  United  Farm- 
workers Organizing  Ccmnnltee. 

Through  the  long  years  of  struggle  it 
has  been  Cesar  Chavez,  more  than  any- 
one else,  who  led  the  lonely,  difficult,  and 
often  dangerous  effort  to  end,  once  and 
for  all.  America's  harvest  of  shame. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  this 
most  significant  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

CALirORNiA    Gr.^pe    Growers    Signing    With 

Once  Hated  Union 

(By  Leroy  F.  Aarons) 

Delano,  Calif.— All  over  California's  grape 
country,  growers  have  been  signing  con- 
tracts with  the  once-despi.-ed  United  Farm- 
workers Organizing  Committee. 

On  a  recent  day.  for  example,  a  huge  ag- 
ricultural combine  o'wned  by  Tenneco  Inc., 
representing  11.000  acres  of  grapes  and  1.200 
acres  of  plums,  signed  with  the  ATL-CIO 
union.  And  on  the  same  day,  a  disputed  elec- 
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tlon  of  workers  In  the  Coachella  Valley  was 
held  again  and  came  out  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  union — bringing  In  another 
1.400  acres. 

At  one  point  In  the  last  days  of  June,  con- 
tracts were  being  signed  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  a  day.  By  the  middle  of  last  week. 
UPWOC  liad  signed  roughly  70  per  cent  of 
the  Coachella  Valley  grapes,  60  per  cent  In 
the  Arvln-Lamont  country  around  Bakers- 
field  and — as  a  kind  of  bonus — nearly  half 
of  the  grapes  In  Arizona. 

Still  largely  a  holdout,  however.  Is  Delano 
In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  heart  of  Cali- 
fornia's table  grape  industry  and  the  place 
where  the  grape  strike  started.  Delano  (pro- 
nounced de-LAY-no>  accounts  for  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  table  grapes  shipped  from  the 
state  But  the  harvest  won't  reach  Delano 
until  mld-JuIy.  Then,  when  the  crunch  Is 
on,  UFWOC  will  know  whether  It  Is  within 
reach  of  total  victory. 

After  five  years  of  struggle.  It  now  appears 
that  victory  over  the  grape  growers  will  come 
to  Cesar  Chavez's  ragtag  army  of  farm  la- 
borers, hippies,  clergymen  and  housewives — 
if  not  this  year,  then  next.  In  addition,  the 
movement  already  Is  moving  Into  plums, 
peaches,  melon.^  and  other  products  in  the 
state's  cornticoplc  agricultural  Industry. 

"Within  two  years."  predicts  one  mnjor 
grower,  "the  whole  .state  will  bo  organized 
on  most  commodities." 

This  Is  all  the  more  impressive  when  one 
considers  that  Chavez  is  succeeding  in  a  srate 
in  which  agriculture  is  not  only  the  biggest 
business  1 84  billion  a  year  gross,  a  billion 
more  than  the  nearest  competitor,  Iowa) .  but 
In  which  agriculture  is  Intimately  linked 
with  the  oil  Industry,  the  banks,  the  trovern- 
ment  and  the  University  of  California. 

HAS  TTGLY  HISTORY 

Moreover,  he  Is  succeeding  In  a  state  which 
has  an  ugly  100-year  history  of  exploitation 
and  of  violence  against  a  succession  of  ethnic 
minorities  imported  to  harvest  crops — first 
the  Chinese,  then  Japanese,  Hindus.  Filipinos 
and  finally  Mexicans  and  Mexican  Americans. 

What  accounts  for  the  union's  recent  vic- 
tories? There  was,  of  course,  the  Impact  of 
moral  suasion,  the  fasts,  the  eliciting  of 
liberal  and  new  left  support,  the  sophisti- 
cated assistance  of  AFL-CIO  organizers  like 
WUllam  Klrcher,  and  the  crucial  high-level 
committee  of  Catholic  bl.=-hops.  But  all  of 
this  by  itself  would  have  had  little  eSect  on 
the  growers — who  themselves  spent  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  on  an  anti-union 
publicity  campaign.  What  turned  It  around 
was  the  one  thing  farmers,  as  businessmen, 
really  understand — economics.  The  grape 
boycott  squeeze  w.is  threatening  to  put  them 
out  of  the  b'rape  business. 

Many  of  the  holdout  growers  still  pretend 
that  the  beycott  has  not  been  a  success, 
(Their  current  literature  quotes  "market 
sources"  a^  confirming  that  the  boycott  "has 
"nad  little  over-all  effect") 

But  Lionel  Steinberg,  the  large  Coachella 
grower  who  last  April  broke  the  growers' 
united  front  by  signing  with  the  union,  said 
recently  "The  Coachella  growers  collectively 
lost  i3  million  last  year,  primarily  the  result 
of  the  boycott.  That  represented  a  10  per- 
cent loss  on  their  capital  investment.  Tlilrty- 
three  growers  went  out  of  business." 

PRICES    .^RE    UP 

This  year,  said  Steinberg,  grapes  shipped 
from  unionized  farms  in  Coachell  are  getting 
$1  to  82  ?.  box  more  than  non-union  grapes 
did  last  year,  "The  present  prices — If  they 
hold — instire  a  return  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
investment,  "   Steinberg   said. 

The  success  of  union  label  grapes  on  the 
national  market  has  had  tv.-o  effects — It  has 
served  to  reinforce  the  boycott  workers  in 
the  cities,  and  has  brought  Increased  pres- 
sure on  holdout  growers  to  sign  with  the 
union.  Instrumental  to  that  success  has  been 
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the  boycott's  ability  to  clear  non-union 
grapes  from  the  counters  of  most  of  the  na- 
tion's large  chains.  Boycott  pressure  (coer- 
cion, say  the  growers  and  some  chain  offi- 
cials, like  those  of  Jewel  Tea  In  Chicago)  has 
led  Giant  In  Washington,  Acme  In  Philadel- 
phia and  most  chains  In  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  areas  either  to  drop  grapes  entirely 
or  stock  only  union  grapes.  According  to  one 
grower,  80  per  cent  of  California's  food  pro- 
duce Is  marketed  In  the  chains,  and  their 
impact  ha3  been  enormous. 

The  grape  boycott  began  in  1067,  when  the 
union  realized  it  could  net  win  through  lus 
strike  elTorts  In  the  a»lds.  At  first  the  going 
was  slow.  But  by  last  February,  when  UFWOC 
ofticials,  other  union  people  and  non-union 
strategl&tjs  met  in  Santa  Barbara  to  assess 
and  plan  for  the  future,  Chavez  knew  that 
tiie  growers  were  liurtinfT- 

"The  first  solid  indication  was  at  the 
end  of  1968  when  the  growers  began  to  ship 
less  pre-sold  grapes  and  more  on  consign- 
ment." said  Chavez,  who  was  interviewed 
last  week  at  a  retreat  rented  by  the  VVWOC 
In  the  beautiful  Techachapl  mountains. 

A  short,  modest,  gentle-eyed  man  with  a 
qua'it^  of  Inner  tranquility.  Chavez  added 
that  by  the  end  of  1969.  "we  saw  that  prices 
were  going  down  rapidly. 

"We  began  to  get  reports  from  workers  on 
the  farms  that  things  weren't  going  well. 
More  grapes  were  being  held  in  cold  storage, 
we  were  able  to  stop  grapes  from  being 
loaded  on  ships,  and  we  began  to  knock  out 
some  of  the  large  chains. 

"We  are  very  confident  that  something 
would  have  to  happen  this  year." 

BOYCOTT  BEEFED  UP 

To  make  sure.  UFWOC  beefed  up  Us  boy- 
cott operations  in  early  spring.  It  increased 
the  number  of  cl'ies  with  full-time  workers 
from  41  to  55.  with  volunteer  organizations 
in  about  200  others 

Boycotts  costs  went  up  from  $20,000  to 
S30.obo  dollars  a  month.  The  Rev.  Jim  Drake 
of  the  California  migrant  ministry,  who  was 
assigned  to  "close  out"  New  Jersey;  aiid  other 
top  workers  were  dispatched,  "The  UFWOC 
headquarters,  a  mile  outside  Delano,  was  left 
virtually  deserted. 

One  way  In  which  the  boycott  worked  was 
described  by  Kit  Brlcca,  former  teacher  who 
heads  the  operation  In  San  Mateo  County, 
south  of  San  FYanclsco,  "In  San  Mateo  there 
Is  a  social  Justice  group  In  the  Catholic 
church;  each  person  Is  responsible  for  check- 
ing on  three  or  four  stores.  Once  a  box  of  scab 
grapes  shows  up.  they  contact  us.  If  It's  a 
chain,  I  contact  other  cities.  We  then  go  to 
the  store  and  ask  to  see  their  boxes.  If  there 
are  scab  grapes,  we  hold  rallies,  we  do  all 
the  usual  pressure  things.  Mo.st  often  the 
scab  grapes  disappear  pretty  fast." 

Now  growers  who  called  Chavez  a  Com- 
munist and  his  movement  Marxist-Inspired 
are  urging  their  workers  to  ratify  contracts 
they  have  already  signed  with  the  union. 

Beyond  that,  soi'ie  growers,  convinced  that 
resi.stance  to  inevitable  unionization  Is  bad 
business,  are  actlvelj^recrultlng  among  their 
holdout  colleagues,  Hollls  Roberts,  a  major 
San  Joaquin  grower-manager,  who  recently 
placed  48.000  acres  of  holdings  (mostly  non- 
grape)  under  union  Jurisdiction,  said  frank- 
ly: 

"I'm  encouraging  grape  growers  to  Join. 
I've  been  calling  and  talking  to  the  farmers. 
The  farms  are  in  a  depression  as  a  result  of 
this  boycott,  and  I  believe  values  would  go 
up  $500  an  acre  In  30  days  If  everybody 
Joined," 

MOVE   FOR  CONTROL   SEEN 

To  the  holdout  farmers,  the  picture  Is  not 
so  optimistic,  said  John  Ouimarra  Sr..  one 
of  11  Giumarras  who  Jointly  run  one  of  the 
largest  grape  vineyards  In  Delano  (Tlpp- 
acres) : 

"If  this  outfit  is  successful.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  saddest  days  for  America.  It's  not  a 
question  of  wages,  it's  a  question  of  harness- 
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ing  all  of  agriculture  and  ultimately  taking 
a  bigger  chunk  of  the  consumer's  check  for 
food.  I  think  Chavez  is  looking  to  get  coc 
trol  of  agriculture  In  the  United  States,  and 
this  Is  the  Jumping  off  place," 

To  the  Giumarras,  all  the  traditional  argu- 
ments made  against  unionism  In  the  1930s 
would  hold  true  for  agriculture.  They  predict 
the  disappearance  of  the  small  grower  and 
the  takeover  by  big  combines  that  would 
decide  food  prices  In  concert  with  the  union 
—In  short,  the  coming  of  auto  industry 
economics  and  the  destruction  of  free  com- 
petition in  food  markets. 

California  farm  wages,  which  were  $l.]0 
to  $1.25  an  hour  when  the  strike  started  m 
1965,  were  higher  than  In  almost  any  other 
farm  state.  (They  are  now  up  to  $1.75  on 
union  farms,  and  the  holdouts  have  gone  iip 
to  match.) 

Moreover,  the  table  grape  growers  are  most- 
ly smallish  family  firms,  built  up  from  ner 
to  nothing,  and.  In  Delano,  run  primarily  by 
farmers  of  Yugoslav  and  Italian  descent. 
They  are  conservative  but  not  Birchite.  pa- 
ternalistic, and  desperately  fearful  of  union 
encroachment  on  their  Independence. 

Finally  conceding  that  some  form  of  union- 
ism Is  Inevitable,  the  holdout  growers  are 
trying  to  push  legislation  that  would  intro- 
duce It  In  Its  most  hospitable  form,  A  bill  by 
Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.)  would  rule 
out  secondary  boycotts  and  strikes  at  harvest 
time. 

On  the  other  side,  union  leaders  who  for 
years  had  sought  to  end  the  exclusion  of 
farmworkers  from  labor  legislation  are  now 
opF>06lng  any  kind  of  legislation  for  fear  that 
It  could  be  used  as  a  unlon-bustlng  device 
In  agriculture. 

With  the  bill  stalemated,  the  growers  have 
come  up  with  a  proposal,  ostensibly  and  be- 
latedly originated  by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan, 
for  state-supervised  elections  In  the  table 
grape  industry. 

RESPONSE    IS    "PHOOEY" 

The  union  response  was  quick  and  =harp 
"Phooey,"  said  Larry  ItUong.  the  tart  FiUpir.r 
who  Is"  assistant  (director  of  UFWOC  'We 
asked  for  elections  five  ye^rs  ago  and  they 
told  us  we  didn't  represent  anybody.  WiTi" 
should  we  give  them  two  bites  of  the  apple 
after  five  years  of  struggle"  (Filipinos,  inci- 
dentally make  up  a  large  if  rarely  mentioned 
minority  of  farmworkers  who  migrated  here 
in  the  20s  and  30s.  Barred  iintil  1948  from 
marrying  white  women,  most  of  them  are 
aging  bachelors.) 

When  and  If  the  battle  is  won.  there  are 
huge  problems  ahead.  The  union  is  becoming 
the  hiring  agent  for  all  unionized  farms 
eliminating  the  long-time  institution  of  the 
labor  contractor.  There  is  also  the  task  c; 
winning  over  the  workers  still  suspicious  or 
openly  hostile  to  the  txnlon.  Finally,  and 
vitally  important,  there  Is  the  Job  of  helping 
the  ailing  grape  Industry  to  recover. 

One  large  grower  who  recently  signed  with 
the  union  described  the  situation  now  as 
"chaotic."  "They  are  rank  amateurs."  he  said 
"It  will  take  them  five  years  to  know  what 
they're  doing.  Trying  to  hire  10-15-20.000 
workers  a  day.  they're  Just  not  geared  for  it 
They're  not  providing  workers;  we're  using 
the  same  guys  we  had  before  the  contract." 

Chavez,  In  his  immutable  way.  did  nw 
seem  concerned  about  the  Job  ahead,  "M^ 
first  hope,"  he  said,  "Is  that  the  remaining 
table  grape  growers  will  come  to  their  sense.=^ 
That  will  give  us  time  to  turn  the  boycott 
around,  publicize  the  grapes,  create  more  Jobs 
and  get  the  Industry  back  on  Its  feet  again 
Then  we  will  have  our  people  home  again 
and  get  together  with  their  families  and  plan 
what  to  do  next." 

He  sees  the  flame  started  by  the  grape 
strike  spreading  everywhere,  and  does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  general  agricul- 
tural strike  nationally." 

"Workers  have  lost  the  fear  of  employers 
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There  have  already  been  strikes  In  melons, 
Dluras  and  peaches,"  he  said. 

••!  guess  the  time  Is  ripe.  We've  won  the 
major  battle.  The  Idea  has  been  firmly  Im- 
planted in  the  mind?  of  people.  The  other  Is 
Just  a  matter  of  time," 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF 
OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Director  of  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Dr. 
William  Pecora,  recently  spoke  to  the 
graduating  class  at  George  Washington 
University.  His  words  are  ■worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration,  and  I  commend  them 
to  my  colleagues: 

Science  and  the  Quality  of  Our 

Environment 

(By  W.  T.  Pecora) 

r  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  new  ethic 
that  ;s  developing  In  American  science.  I 
hope  it  is  not  a  fad  and  will  persist  In  future 
years.  Scientists  who  years  ago  merely  looked 
but  of  the  windows  of  their  Ivory  towers  are 
now  walking  down  the  steps  to  join  the 
world  around  them. 

Primitive  man  took  what  he  could  from 
nature  to  stay  alive,  and  he  stood  In  awe  at 
natural  phenomena  he  could  not  understand. 
From  this  precarious  beginning  evolved  a 
complex  society  which  still  takes  from  nature 
to  fuisa  Its  needs.  In  some  quarters,  man  Is 
now  Indicted  for  all  his  environmental  Ills; 
and  yet  in  others,  It  Is  held  that  nature  must 
be  shaped  as  man  requires  It. 

The  ability  to  maintain  an  acceptable  en- 
vironment, however,  can  be  hindered  by 
failure  to  recognize  fundamental  earth  proc- 
esses. Environmental  degradation  Is  a  natu- 
ral procedure  on  earth;  but  man  Is  begin- 
ning to  contribute  to  that  degradation  In 
large  measures  In  certain  areas.  Not  all  modi- 
fication of  our  environment  Is  degrading. 
Some  alterrttion  Is  acceptable.  Hazardous 
changes  must  certainly  be  avoided.  It  is  in- 
excusable that  we  should  fall  to  predict  re- 
sponses of  nature  consequent  to  our  own 
actions.  Man  has  begun  to  develop  an  aware- 
ness that  better  housekeeping  of  the  earth 
must  be  practiced  as  he  continues  to  take 
from  the  earth  the  things  he  needs  and  uses. 

MAN  IS  EARTHBOUND 

For  some  5  billion  years  the  planet  Earth 
has  revolved  about  the  sun;  ai^d  there  is 
good  reufon  to  believe  its  journey  will  extend 
beyond  another  5  billion  years.  Throughout 
this  period  the  earth  has  undergone  ctnstant 
change — mountains  have  risen  where  oceans 
formerly  existed;  animal  and  plant  species 
have  flourished  and  become  extinct;  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  have  always  been  with 
us:  ri.crs  and  plains  have  appeared  and 
reappeared;  and  glaciers  have  covered  la^'ge 
segments  of  the  planet  many  times.  Al- 
though on  Earth  but  a  few  million  years  at 
the  most,  man  has  in  the  past  200  years  un- 
raveled a  great  deal  of  earth  history  and 
learned  hov,-  to  use  the  planet  to  meet  his 
growing  needs  for  svirvival. 

As  earthbound  residents,  we  look  con- 
stantly, nevertheless,  to  other  planets.  The 
moon,  satellite  of  the  earth,  has  already  been 
visited  and  found  to  be  totally  hostile  to  man. 
The  surface  of  Venus  Is  too  hot  for  ua,  and 
Mars  offers  little.  If  any  hope.  The  other 
planets  are  out  of  the  question.  Man,  indeed. 
Is  earthbound  and  we  must  learn  to  accept 
this  Inescapable  circumstance  however  great 
our  expectations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT    IS    THE    MEASURE    OF    PROGRESS? 

Man  has  achieved  phenomenal  advance 
over  10.000  years  In  the  face  of  a  world 
population  increase  from  a  few  million  then 
to  3' 2  tillion  today.  The  complex  develop- 
ment of  society  over  this  period  was  accom- 
plished because  man  has  an  intellect  that 
coiUd  innovate,  plan,  acquire  information, 
store  it.  pass  it  along  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  Increase  the  levei  of  his  systemic 
Intellect  through  research  and  development 

Man  no.v  truly  inhabits  the  entire  planet. 
He  has  crossed  mountains  and  oceans,  ex- 
plored the  poles,  and  burrowed  deeply  under- 
ground. The  primitive  observer  of  nature  ha; 
devcloped  into  the  creative  scicmibt  of  mod- 
ern society.  Those  quinqueremes  of  Ninevah 
have  deveicped  into  sleek  Jet  aircraft;  simple 
mathematical  devices  that  were  developed 
separately  in  different  civilizations  ha\e 
grown  into  complex  modern  computer  .s\s- 
tenii;  signal  drums  have  blossomed  into  te'.e- 
conununications  systems  that  link  hen.:- 
bpheres.  Real  time  for  man  now  has  real 
meaning.  Status  quo  may  have  meaning  lor 
ether  species  on  earth;  but  for  man  there  is 
no  status  quo  because  of  his  intellectual 
capability. 

RESOURCE    NEEDS    Or    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  mineral  resource 
needs  of  the  society  that  makes  up  the 
United  States  of  America.  Within  the  life 
span  of  200  million  people  now  living  in  the 
United  States,  this  nation  will  consume  from 
the  earth:  e'.-i  quadrillion  gallons  of  water; 
TVi  blUlon  tons  of  Iron  ore;  1'2  billion  tons 
of  aluminum  ore;  1  billion  tons  of  phosphate 
rock;  100  million  tons  of  copper;  and  so 
forth.  .  .  . 

In  40  years,  our  population  will  double. 
Just  think  of  the  added  requirements  of  the 
next  generation! 

Water  usage  will  triple  by  the  year  2000. 

Energy  requirements  will  triple  by  the  year 
2000. 

By  the  year  2000  we  will  have  to  construct 
as  many  houses  and  other  facilities  as  now 
exist  In  the  United  States. 

This  staggering  amount  of  natural  mineral 
resotirces  upon  which  the  sustenance  of  the 
Nation  depends  imposes  a  tremendous  task  of 
new  discovery,  and  new  development.  How 
c-an  we  do  this  without  changing  the  char- 
acter of  our  environment;  for  society  must 
also  provide  against  excessive  noise,  excessive 
pollution,  and  excess  degradation  of  the  land- 
scape, water-scape,  and  sea-scape. 

If  this  be  the  situation  for  the  United 
State?,  certainly  resource  needs  for  the  rest 
of  tiic  v.orld  command  even  greater  attention. 
Developing  nations  seek  fulfillment  in  health 
and  economic  betterment.  The  crust  of  the 
earth  which  provides  the,^e  resources  Is  world- 
wide and  knowledge  about  it  gained  in  one 
cour'ry  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  by 
scientists  and  engineers  in  others.  Does  the 
crus*  of  the  earth  have  the  potential  to  pro- 
vide for  man's  needs?  The  problem  for  man- 
kind U  universal — planetary — net  national. 
Wa;-  must  cease  and  man  s  society  must  one 
day  be  planetlzed  If  the  species,  Homo 
sapiens,  shall  persist  on  this  earth. 

If  we  must  therefore  take  from  the  earth 
to  provide  for  ourselves  we  must  employ 
value  judgment  and  trade-off  concepts  in 
deciding  how  much  to  take  from  our  environ- 
ment, where  to  take  It,  and  how  to  leave  It 
In  the  taking  and  using.  Take  and  use  we 
must  or  we  cannot  survive  as  a  species  on 
earth. 

THE    NEED    FOB   INVENTOET 

If  the  earth  shall  provide  the  materials 
for  survival  of  man's  society,  then  a  prudent 
society  must  provide  for  an  Intimate  under- 
standing of  the  earth,  Inquiry  Into  geologic 
processes  that  have  operated  over  the  span 
of  earth  history — and  operate  today — con- 
tinuing Inventory  of  current  and  potential 
resources,  and  continuing  effort  to  develop 
new    techniques    lor    Information-gathering 
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systems.  Research  Is  a  costly  investment;  but 
It  pays  off  handsomely  in  long  term  benefits 
Too  often  a  society  thinks  only  of  "now  ' 
The  cumulative  benefit  of  early  research  en- 
deavors, on  hindsight,  is  a  buperb  demon- 
stration that  today's  long  term  i=  tomorrows 
short  term.  Time,  for  man,  is  a  lung  con- 
tinuum 

The  best  example  of  this  Is  the  research 
mapping  systems  that  have  been  developed 
In  the  past.  These  Include  base  topographic 
maps,  geologic  maps,  hydrologlc  maps,  geo- 
physical maps,  geochemlcal  maps,  and  the- 
matic, environmental,  special  subject  maps. 
All  of  these  are  the  products  of  intensive 
research  effort.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
pace  of  doing  this  kind  of  work  has  slowed 
down  in  recent  years  and  I  predict  that  our 
society  will  suffer  for  It  because  decisions 
will  be  made  without  background  Informa- 
tiun.  Our  program  priorities  will  have  to  be 
reordered  because  of  increasing  needs  and 
resource  conflicts  of  a  World  society  that 
lias  a  divine  right  under  God  to  utilize  our 
planet's  total  natural  resources  and  to  bet- 
ter the  lot  of  man  on  earth. 

PRIMARY  NATIONAL  GOALS 

The  United  States,  from  its  very  incep- 
tion, has  been  accused  of  placing  too  much 
emphasis  upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  too  much  effort  in  raising,  through  In- 
dustry, its  so-called  standard  of  living.  This 
view  was  first  stated  unequivocally  In  '831 
by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  a  French  Noble- 
man who  visited  this  country  when  it  had 
24  states  and  13  million  people.  Similar  views 
are  being  stated  today,  as  we  have  grown  to 
50  states  and  200  million  people.  The  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  Its  free  rnterprlse  sys- 
tem is  a  great  and  successful  experiment, 
the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. I,  personally,  see  nothing  wrong  wrlth 
dedication  of  Individuals,  or  groups,  toward 
amassment  of  wealth  through  honest  Indus- 
try. But  In  the  process  of  achieving  these 
goals  our  mature  society  unwittingly,  or 
knowingly,  has  permitted  deterioration  of 
other  values,  not  measurable  in  dollars  or 
numbers,  and  which  affect  the  quality  of 
Individual  life  In  many  ways.  Has  the  growth 
of  science  and  technology  in  discovery  and 
utilization  of  our  basic  resources  failed  in 
some  ways  and  in  many  places  to  retain  or 
fortify  mans  natura'  environment,  or  was 
the  failure  a  result  of  inadequate  planning — 
or  perhaps  too  much  of  economics? 

SOME    MYTHS    ABOUT    OUR    ENVIRONMENT 

It  is  believed  by  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try that  it  IS  man  who  is  degrading  and  pol- 
luting his  environment  becau.se  o!  our  mod- 
ern industrial  society.  Some  myths,  however, 
need  to  be  destroyed.  Let  me  cite  a  few  to 
demonstrate  that  natural  processes  are  by 
far  the  principal  agents  in  modifying  our  en- 
vironment. This  is  not  to  excuse  or  put  a;lde 
what  man  does,  but  rather  to  put  mans  ac- 
tions in  proper  natural  perspective.  Those 
individuals  who  speak  about  restoring  our 
Inherited  environment  of  pure  air.  pure  rain, 
pure  rivers,  pure  lakes,  aiid  pure  coastlines 
never  had  a  course  in  geolcgy. 

It  has  been  calculated  tha:  more  than  100 
million  tons  of  fixed  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  and  nitrates  Is  annually  trans- 
ferred from  the  atmosphere  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  part  of  a  natural  precipita- 
tion process.  In  the  United  States  alone  there 
falls  upon  the  face  of  our  land  annually 
more  than  4  million  tons  of  table  salt.  2'j 
minion  tons  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  36  mil- 
lion tons  of  calcium  comp..unQs — all  in  rain 
water. 

Particulate  matter  and  na-ural  gases  dis- 
persed from  the  volcanoes  is  a  continuing 
phenomenon.  From  three  eruptions  alone, 
the  Krakatau  eruption  in  Java  (1883).  the 
Mount  Katmal  eruption  in  Alaska  (1912), 
and  the  Hekla  eruption  in  Iceland  (1947) 
were  particulate  matter  in  the  form  of  dust 
and    ash    and    more    combined    gases    were 
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ejec'.ed  Into  the  atmosphere  than  from  all 
of  mankinds  activity.  Add  to  known  volcanic 
activity  the  normal  action  of  winds,  forest 
hres.  and  evaporation  from  the  sea.  and  we 
can  readily  conclude  that  man  is  an  Insignifi- 
cant agent  In  the  total  picture,  although  he 
IS  becoming  an  important  agent  In  extremely 
local  context. 

We  have  long  been  led  to  believe  that 
water  issuing  from  natural  springs  is  pure 
and  beneficial  to  health  because  of  its  pu- 
rity. The  springs  issuing  into  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  Rivers  carry  17  tons  of  salt  per 
minute.  In  the  Lower  Colorado  River  salt 
springs  carry  1.500  tons  of  salt  per  day.  The 
Lemonade  Springs  in  New  Mexico  carry  900 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  per  million  pounds 
of  water  (900  ppm)  which  Is  ten  times  the 
acid  concentration  of  most  acid  mine  streams 
in  the  country.  Hot  Springs  In  Yellowstone 
Park  is  likewise  many  times  more  acidic 
than  the  typical  acid  stream  in  a  coal  min- 
ing district.  The  Azure  Yampah  spring  in 
Colorado  contains  eight  times  the  radium 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  sets  as  a 
safe  limit. 

The  lakes  and  ponds  throughout  geologic 
history  have  gone  through  a  life  cycle  of 
birth,  maturity,  old  age.  and  disappearance. 
No  lake  is  trtiiy  permanent.  The  Great  Salt 
Lake  Is  nearing  its  dying  stages.  Once  20,000 
sq.  mi.  In  area.  (Lake  Bonneville),  It  is  now 
only  950  sq.  mi.  in  area.  Many  thousands  of 
years  ago  it  was  essentially  a  fresh  water 
iake,  fed  during  the  pluvial  period  of  the 
Great  Ice  Age.  and  now  It  is  about  ten 
times  as  salty  as  sea  water. 

We  frequently  hear  that  Lake  Erie  Is  dead. 
This  Is  pure  nibblsh.  Lake  Erie  is  the  shal- 
lowest of  the  Great  Lakes,  was  created  10,000 
to  20,000  Jears  ago  and,  barring  another  Ice 
Age,  has  several  thousands  of  years  yet  to 
go  before  senility.  The  western  part  of  the 
lake  is  an  extremely  shallow  shelf  and  re- 
ceives a  large  amount  of  natural  organic 
material  transported  from  the  surrounding 
terrain.  Here  is  where  the  algae  growth  has 
always  been  present.  Lake  Erie,  according  to 
J.  E.  Kinney,  has  continually  produced  about 
50  of  the  fish  catch  of  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  system,  consistently  over  the  past  100 
vMr.'!.  This  is  not  a  mark  of  a  dead  lake. 
Green  Bay,  Michigan,  so  named  by  the  first 
settlers  because  of  the  green  color  of  the 
algae  eo  prevalent  In  the  Bay  is,  like  the 
western  shallow  part  of  Lake  Erie,  the  source 
of  a  great  amount  of  organic  matter — and 
tish!  The  food  supply  for  aquatic  life  is  high 
In  these  environments.  The  oxygen  supply, 
unfortunately,  diminishes  as  algae  growth 
increases,  as  this  portion  of  the  lake  be- 
comes more  and  more  shallow  and  as  or- 
ganic material  is  swept  Into  the  water, 
whether  from  natural  or  human  sources. 
Every  lake  or  pond,  whether  natural  or  man- 
made,  faces  a  similar  life  history.  Shallow 
e.-tuaries — likewise.  This  is  the  natural  law. 
The  rivers  of  our  Nation  are  being  called 
dirty  because  of  the  works  of  man.  We  must 
understand  that  rivers  are  the  natural  trans- 
port systems  for  sediment  and  humus  (or- 
ganic matter)  washed  downhill  by  the  rains 
that  fall  upon  the  land.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Mississippi  River  carries  into  the  Gulf  a 
load  of  more  than  2  million  tons  of  sediment 
per  day.  Tills  is  equivalent  to  a  dally  load  of 
40.000  freight  cars.  The  Paria  River  in  Ari- 
zona Is  probably  the  dirtiest  river  In  the 
world.  It  carries  500  times  as  much  sediment 
as  the  Mississippi  River  per  unit  volume  of 
water.  This  is  a  continuing  condition  year 
after  year.  Chemicals  are  also  transported  by 
streams  In  phenomenal  amounts.  The  Brazos 
River  of  Texas,  for  example,  transports  25.000 
tons  of  dissolved  salt  per  day.  Peace  Creek  in 
Florida  carries  twice  the  concentration  of 
fluoride  that  is  harmful  to  teeth.  Many  rivers 
and   streams    throughout    the    Nation    have 
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natural  qualities  that  do  not  meet  the  public 
health  standards  for  drinking  water. 

The  ocean  has  been  the  natural  waste  sink 
for  the  large-scale,  natural  pollution  process 
of  the  earth.  The  character  of  the  ocean  It- 
self has  changed  slowly  throughout  geologic 
time,  while  It  has  continually  supported 
abundant  life  of  all  varieties. 

MAN    AS    A    GEOLOGIC    AGENT 

It  must  be  quite  evident  that,  although 
natural  earth  processes  dwarf  the  actions  of 
man  in  a  total  context,  man  can  become  a 
major  geologic  agent  in  a  specific  or  local 
context.  This  Inter  reaction  of  man  with  na- 
ture is  without  question  a  most  important 
issue  of  future  years.  In  a  society  that  has 
reached  maturity  in  the  Industrial  sense, 
the  Issue  of  environmental  alteration  be- 
comes more  and  more  acute.  It  is  within  this 
framework  that  certain  actions  100  or  200 
years  ago  are  now  considered  sinful.  What  are 
some  solutions  to  our  dilemma? 

The  philosophy  of  engineering  project  cost 
is  being  modified  to  allow  for  certain  actions 
which  in  the  pa.st  were  not  factored  into  our 
cost  analyses.  A  mineral  resource,  for  example, 
should  not  be  developed  unless  it  is  rich 
enough  to  support  proper  restoration  or  re- 
utilizatlon  of  the  land.  A  major  pipeline 
traversing  Alaska  some  800  miles  should  not 
be  constructed  w'lthout  added  safeguards  to 
protect  the  natural  environment.  Olfshore 
drilling  for  petroleum  should  not  be  endorsed 
without  the  added  cost  of  providing  maxi- 
mum safeguard  against  pollution.  Cities  and 
industries  should  not  use  the  water  available 
from  natural  sources  without  factoring  in 
the  cost  of  returning  the  water  to  a  usable 
st.^te.  The  smokestacks  of  our  refineries  and 
energy  plants  must  not  use  materials  that 
put  unwanted  matter  into  our  air.  The  science 
and  technology  which  has  made  possible  the 
great  advance  of  ma:ikiiid  can  surely  pay 
attention  to  these  matters  and  resolve  them. 
Who  will  bear  the  cost,  however?  Who  will 
make  the  policy  decisions?  We  know  that 
government  agencies  have  been  urged  by 
the  people  to  regulate  these  matters,  but  who 
wiU  pay  the  cost.  I  ask,  for  what  I  am  con- 
vinced science  and  technology  can  do  to 
ameliorate  the  situation.  It  must  be  the 
people.  Whether  through  their  tax  participa- 
tion or  whether  it  be  in  the  higher  cost  of  a 
product,  the  people  must  pay  the  cost  both 
in  dollars  ai:id  in  acceptable  landscape 
changes  for  taking  from  the  environment 
what  mankind  iieeds.  We  who  represent 
science  and  technology  should  be  able  to 
siio'.v  how  resources  can  be  utilized  with 
miiainal  alteration  or  degradation  of  the 
environment.  We  can  do  this,  however,  only 
by  making  a  complete  inventory  of  cause  and 
eiiect — in  other  words — spelling  out  our  costs 
and  trade  offs  in  more  than  Just  dollars. 

A     LOOK     TO     THE     FUTURE 

We  find  ourselves  In  the  midst  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  need  to  develop  the  earth's 
resources  and  the  desire  to  preserve  the 
earth's  environment — both,  presumably,  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  Industrial  devel- 
opment has  become  synonymous  with  Wall 
Street;  and  American  industry,  envied 
around  the  world,  is  in  trouble  within  its 
own  country  because  oi  pi^st  abuses  to  the 
environment  in  the  name  of  lowest  cost. 
Profit  has  become  an  ugly  word  and  the  con- 
cept of  science  and  engineering,  once  honored 
as  a  service  to  mankind.  Is  now  being  ridi- 
culed In  many  places. 

Must  one  choose  between  the  two  concepts 
or  can  one  seek  balance  as  we  move  into  the 
future?  The  first  judgment  must  distinguish 
between  danger  and  aesthetics;  because 
change  Is  Inevitable  in  ajiy  developing  society. 
The  pace  of  change  is  a  function  of  tlie 
choice  of  people,  as  it  should  be.  If  the  peo- 
ple will  speak  out.  Let  us  think  about  the 
words  of  Lowell  in  his  tribute  to  Cromwell: 
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"New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new 

men; 
The  World  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  In  our  father's  day  were  best; 
And  doubtless,  after  us  some  better  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth."' 


INFINITY 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, an  excellent  article  was  printed 
in  the  California  Van  Nuys  Newt  and 
Green  Sheet,  written  by  long-time  writer 
Bill  Deming.  His  column  "Infinity"  in 
the  May  17th  edition  of  the  paper  is  a 
rational  description  of  the  campus  prob- 
lem as  it  now  exists  in  California.  I, 
therefore,  wish  to  insert  this  article  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Infinity 
(By  Bill  Deming) 

Nation  shotild  be  aware  that: 

'Sttidents,  on  whom  much  of  the  aca- 
demic uproar  Is  blamed,  are  victims  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  climate  prevailing 
on  campu-s.  Thanks  to  the  statutory  draft 
exemption  for  college  students,  coupled  with 
generous  U.S.  financial  assistance,  the  groves 
of  academe  are  overpopulated.  and  qualified 
teaching  personnel  is  scarce. 

"Moreover,  facilities  and  administrators 
agree  that  their  Institutions  no  longer  should 
act  'In  loco  parentis' — students  are  consid- 
ered adults,  acting  on  their  owii  responsi- 
bility. Since,  all  over  the  land,  college  presi- 
dents and  professors  preach  'militancy,' 
young  men  and  women  risk  life  and  limb 
on  campuses  turned  into  battlegrounds. 

"Stich  militancy  mirrors  the  way  most 
factilty  members  in  the  humanities  are  re- 
cruited. Americans  for  Den.jcratlc  Action,  a 
group  devoted  to  the  denigration  of  the  U.S., 
has  become  the  chief  employment  agency  for 
professors. 

"Hence  Indoctrination  rather  than  educa- 
tion prevails  in  most  academic  institutions. 
Last  week,  academic  spokesmen  finally 
claimed  their  students  mtist  be  free  to  con- 
demn the  U.S.  government,  but  the  latter 
must  stop  replying.  No  wonder  that  an  abyss 
has  opened  between  'town  and  gown'."  From 
Barron's  "The  World  at  Work."  May  11, 
1970. 

QUESTION  :    ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  WHAT  YOUE 
EDUCATIONAL    DOLLAR    BUYS? 

For  many  years,  I  have  written  Infinity 
with  a  continuing  consciousness  of  two  fac- 
tors In  our  higher  educational  system  that  is 
supported  by  state  and  local  tares,  pleading 
for  both  attention  and  action.  One  has  been 
the  increased  radicalism  of  many  university 
and  college  instructors  and  the  other  the  ab- 
solvite  unaudited  waste  of  public  m.oney. 

Until  Gov.  Reagan  assumed  ofiice.  no  top 
public  official  seemed  even  aware  of  the  pro- 
fessors who  not  only  taught  treason,  but  com- 
pounded their  philosophy  by  the  consequen- 
tial deaths  of  American  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  tliat  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  AmericaiLS  died  at  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  encouraged  by  these 
out.=poken  traitors.  Only  Reagan  has  at- 
tempted to  expose  and  remove  them,  and  you 
must  be  aware  of  his  frustration  by  that 
thing  called  "academic  freedom"! 

The  waste  of  educational  tax  dollars  has 
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been  the  subject  of  many  an  Infinity 
column — and  I  Join  the  Governor  in  a  feeling 
of  frustration  for  so  deeply  hidden  from 
general  view  are  the  expenditures  deserving 
of  public  examination,  that  effective  criticism 
is  difficult. 

When  the  Governor  first  demanded  tuition 
to  cover  a  part  of  the  costs  of  study  at  the 
universities  and  state  colleges,  I  said  he 
had  failed  to  do  his  homework. 

I  strongly  support  tuition  for  certain  areas 
of  hieher  learning  but  for  those  whose  des- 
tiny lies  in  a  future  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  these  Unlt€d  States — In  plain  words, 
for  those  men  and  women  who  seek  a  higher 
education  for  the  direct  purpose  of  earning 
a  living  and  ultimately  paying  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  institutions  which  prepared  them 
for  their  career — I  would  never  demand  tui- 
tion for  their  studies. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  would  deny 
anyone  the  privilege  of  studying  under 
UCLA's  Donald  Kalish  or  Angela  Davis  or 
spending  years  learning  all  about  medieval 
dancing  and  folklore — btit  not  in  a  tax  sup- 
ported university. 

If  the  good  professor  can  find  time  to  de- 
vote to  scholarship  rather  than  the  organiza- 
tion of  riots,  perhaps  he  might  head  a  new 
university  system  not  obligated  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Actually,  what  I  mean  about  public  sup- 
ported higher  learning  is  clearly  expressed 
by  publisher  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 
Ill  a  recent  study  of  California  State  Poly- 
technic College  tip  near  San  Luis  Obispo. 
He  notes  that  Cal  Poly  .  .  .  has  a  remark- 
able achievement  record.  Only  five  years  ago 
it  was  a  relatively  small  college  with  an  en- 
rollment of  about  5000  .   .   . 

He  then  observes,  "Today  it  is  a  fiill- 
fledged  state  institution  with  an  enrollment 
of  nearly  12.000.  Its  faculty  and  .staff  num- 
ber more  than  1400.  It  has  schools  of  agri- 
culture, architecture.  Journalism,  applied 
arts,  applied  science,  engineering  and  busi- 
ness, among  others. 

"Unlike  so  many  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  whole  academic  emphasis  is  on 
preparing  students  for  specific  practical  ca- 
reers upon  graduation.  The  students  begin 
majoring  in  the  subject  of  their  choice  as 
freshmen,  rather  than  as  Juniors,  and  have 
very  few  opportunities  to  take  what  are 
known  elsewhere  as  elective  snap  courses 
In  various  theories." 

Isn't  this  really  what  a  public  paid  educa- 
tion should  be?  Must  we  provide  tax  sup- 
ported training  grounds  for  anarchy?  X  think 
not.  I  am  sick  and  tired  and  beyond  patience 
with  listening  to  campus  echoes  of  Moscow — 
originated  plans  for  the  destruction  of  these 
United  States. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  SEA  NETTLES 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  explain  my  vote  on  H.R.  12943.  Al- 
though little  is  known  about  sea  netties 
or  •jellyfish."  those  of  us  from  coastal 
Stales  are  well  aware  of  the  harm  which 
these  animals  cause  each  year.  In  Dela- 
ware, the  problem  is  particularly  acute 
during  the  summer  months  when  the 
summer  sea  nettle  appears  in  abundance. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  Members  have  en- 
countered these  nettles  during  their  trips 
to  Rehoboth  Beach  and  the  other  recre- 
ation areas  of  Delaware.  The  animal 
appears  most  commonly  as  an  umbrella- 
shaped  object  floating  innocently  in  the 
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water.  The  tentacles  which  dangle  from 
the  sea  nettle's  body,  however,  are  loaded 
with  poison  barbs  which  can  kill  small 
ammals  within  seconds.  Fortunately,  the 
sea  nettles  found  on  the  coast  of  Dela- 
ware are  not  lethal  enough  to  kill  a  hu- 
man; they  can.  however,  cause  brief 
periods  of  intense  pain,  followed  by  un- 
sightly red  welts. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  sea 
nettles  in  ocean  waters  effectively  pre- 
vents use  of  these  areas  for  recreation. 
Equally  important,  the  .sea  nettles  de- 
priv?  businessmen  of  untold  revenues. 
Because  there  ir  no  known  method  of 
controlling  jellyfi.^h.  their  annual  inva- 
sions affect  large  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  population.  In  addition  to 
causing  pain  and  suffering,  the  jellyfish 
can  clog  water  intakes,  nets,  lines, 
and  many  other  types  of  undenvater 
equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  much 
time  and  study  must  be  invested  to  find  a 
useful  way  of  controlling  the  ubiquitous 
jellyfish.  Much  knowledge  has  already 
been  gained  since  1966  when  this  pro- 
gram was  enacted.  I  hope  tha,  all  Mem- 
bers will  vote  for  this  legislation,  and 
thus  insure  eventual  control  of  the  jelly- 
fish and  other  such  pests. 
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must  be  cherished  if  any  American  is  to 
be  able  to  freely  voice  his  point  of  view. 


HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

of    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honor  America  Day  ceremonies  here  in 
Washington  and  across  the  Nation  were 
a  great  success.  They  were  graphic  and 
dramatic  demonstrations  of  the  love 
that  Americans  have  for  our  coimtry, 
our  institutions,  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Here  in  "Washington  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  participated 
in  Honor  America  Day  ceremonies. 
Throughout  the  day  and  evening,  the 
festivities  were  marked  by  occasional 
disruptions  by  intemperate  individuals. 
These  people  and  the  organizations  that 
support  them  were  blind  to  the  fact  that 
their  personal  rights  of  dissent  depend 
directly  on  society's  granting  them 
freedom  of  expression.  For  it  is  only 
with  free  expression  that  dissent  can  be 
voiced. 

This  same  freedom  of  expression  which 
permits  dissent  also  permits  those  who 
have  faith  in  society  and  believe  in  its 
processes  of  government  to  voice  their 
feelings  also.  Thus,  by  trying  to  deny  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  Americans  their 
right  to  express  their  love  for  their  coun- 
try, the  dissenters  were,  in  efifect,  pro- 
claiming their  disdain  for  the  freedom 
of  expression  which  gives  rise  to  their 
ability  to  dissent  from  Government  prac- 
tices and  policies  they  disagree  with. 

In  essence  then  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  in  the  aftermath  of  Honor  America 
Day  all  Americans  whether  they  agree 
with  or  disagree  with  current  Govern- 
ment policies  will  realize  that  preserving 
freedom  of  expression  and  observing  the 
rights  of  others  are  cardinal  values  that 


SECRETARY  HARDIN  ADDRESSES 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6    1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  beinir  in  Iowa 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
Hardin.  We  were  honored  to  have  the 
Secretary  in  the  Great  State  of  Iowa,  the 
breadbasket  of  the  Nation. 

The  Secretary  was  in  Iowa  to  address 
the  National  Newspaper  Association's 
annual  meeting  in  Des  Moines.  The  Sec- 
retary's address  was  an  excellent  review 
of  major  problems  facing  agriculture  in 
the  Midwest.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
address  with  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
Address  of  Secretary  or  AcRlcfLTiTRr 
Clifford  M.  Hardin 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today.  No 
communications  medium  is  cioser  to  agri- 
culture than  small  newspaper.s — mo.st  of  you 
share  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  our 
direct  concern  for  the  farm  economy.  Those 
of  you  who  publish  In  rural  communities 
serve  the  same  constituents  that  we  do.  There 
Is  indeed  mutuality  of  interest. 

I  was  glad  to  learn,  accordingly,  that  my 
good  friend,  yor.r  President  Jack  Lough,  ap- 
pointed a  Joint  committee  of  KSA  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Representatives  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculttire  toward 
achieving  closer  relations  and  developing 
areas  of  mtitual  Interest.  I  believe  that  such 
collaboration  can  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  people  we  all  serve. 

To  take  the  wide  view,  the  goals  of  agri- 
culture are  vitally  Important  to  your  entire 
mem.bership — publishers  in  urban  areas  have 
as  much  at  stake  as  their  rural  colleagues  m 
the  preservation  of  a  sound,  strong  home 
base  for  agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  more 
significant  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
strengthening  the  base  of  agricultural  capa- 
bility— a  base  of  programs  which  will  con- 
tinue to  assure  an  abundance  of  food  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  which,  Indeed,  can  elimi- 
nate hunger  from  our  land. 

This  base  also  underlies  the  vast  agri- 
business complex — the  Industries  that  sus- 
tain Jobs  for  millions  of  people,  many  of 
them  In  cities,  as  they  transform  agricultural 
commodities  Into  consumer  products. 

One  of  our  Immediate  objectives  In 
strengthening  that  base  Is  to  obtain  new 
farm  legislation,  because  the  statutory  life 
of  several  major  programs  expires  this  year. 

We  have  been  working  with  the  Congress 
many  months  to  evolve  a  farm  bill  that  will 
be  as  widely  acceptable  as  possible  In  light 
of  the  divergent  positions  of  major  farm 
groups.  I  am  confident  a  good  law  will  be 
I>assed. 

The  bill  which  Is  still  in  committee  and 
which  the  Administration  is  anxious  to  sup- 
port will  provide  for  total  payments  to  farm- 
ers at  approximately  current  levels.  It  will 
give  the  individual  farmer  more  flexibility 
m  deciding  what  crops  he  will  grow,  and  will 
provide  greater  opportunity  to  develop  for- 
eign markets  and  recover  some  of  the  export 
business  that  has  slipped  in  recent  years, 
especially  In  cotton  and  wheat.  At  the  same 
time,  cotton  and  feed  grain  producers  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  In- 
creased prices  In  the  market  place. 

Farm  income  needs  to  be  enhanced  In  the 
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j-ears  ahead,  and  I  feel  confident  the  pro- 
poeed  legislation,  Itnown  as  Committee  Print 
7,  win  make  this  possible. 

The  matter  ol  farm  prices  and  farm  In- 
come Is  crucial.  Even  though  farm  Income 
has  Improved  somewhat  during  the  past  year, 
returns  for  labor  and  for  capital  Invested  in 
agriculture  remain  far  below  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  Somehow,  someway,  we  need 
to  convince  our  urban  friends  that  effective 
farm  programs  are  essential  If  farmers  are 
to  participate  eqxiltably  In  the  benefits  of 
our  expanding  technology. 

You  can  help  greatly  with  this;  and  you 
can  help  also  by  putting  the  story  of  food 
prices  In  better  perspective.  Although  retail 
prices  of  food  have  been  rising,  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  they  have  not  advanced  as  much 
as  other  Items  In  the  cost  of  living  Index, 
but  It  Is  hard  for  many  people  to  accept  that 
fact. 

Many  shoppers  may  not  fully  appreciate 
the  values  they  are  getting  In  terms  of 
available  abundance,  wholesomeness,  variety, 
and  built-in  convenience.  These  are  factors 
you  can  help  point  out. 

Or  to  put  It  another  way.  food  prices 
simply  have  not  gone  up  as  rapidly  In  the 
past  decade  as  individual  Incomes.  This  Is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
United  States  consumer  can  buy  his  family's 
food  supply  for  16',  2  percent  of  his  income 
after  taxes — the  lowest  percentage  It  has  ever 
been  In  this  country  and  lower,  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin,  than  for  any  country  In  the 
world. 

Much  of  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
remarkable  efficiencies  that  have  been  built 
into  our  great  food  Industry.  For  this,  agri- 
cultural people  can  take  pride.  But  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  occurred  through  reduced 
farm  Incomes,  we  must  try  to  obtain  correc- 
tive action. 

Speaking  from  a  platform  In  the  Midwest 
almost  dictates  that  I  make  reference  to  the 
perplexing  boxcar  shortage.  Some  of  you  may 
be  Interested  to  learn  that  a  major  railroad 
Is  taking  steps  to  help  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

As  of  June  20,  the  Rock  Island  road  started 
expanding  Its  "substituted  truck  for  rail  car 
service"  on  bulk  grain  In  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. Through  Its  subsidiary  truck  opera- 
tion and  use  of  contract  truckers,  the  Rock 
Island  win  move  grain  from  country  elevator 
points  In  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
to  major  terminals  In  those  States,  Includ- 
ing Missouri  River  crossing  locations.  Freight 
rates  and  transit  arrangements  will  be  the 
same  as  though  the  grain  were  carried  In 
rail  cars.  While  this  marks  only  a  small  step 
in  the  efforts  needed  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion, I  am  told  this  may  be  a  constructive 
development  and  I  am  wondering  whether 
other  rlalroads  might  find  this  action  worth 
exploring. 

In  the  17  months  since  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration took  office,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  moved  forward  on  numerous 
programs  of  broad  significance.  A  review  of 
what  has  been  achieved  In  many  different 
fields  would  run  longer  than  my  time  per- 
mits, but  a  few  highlights  merit  special  at- 
tention: 

Through  the  expanded  outreach  of  food 
distribution  programs  for  the  needy,  America 
has  turned  the  corner  in  its  drive  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  We  have  been 
gratified  with  the  interest  and  support  of 
farm  interests  in  this  endeavor.  Ten  million 
people  are  now  benefitting  from  either  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program  or  the  Comjnodlty  Dis- 
tribution Program. 

A  year  ago,  some  400  counties  still  had  no 
access  to  these  programs  and  no  plans  for 
one.  Now,  the  number  is  down  to  less  than  20 
of  the  Nation's  3,129  counties  and  independ- 
ent cities  and  we  are  making  strenuous  ef- 
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forts    to    get   a   food   program   commitment 
for  every  one  of  theie  last  few  counties. 

lu  addition  to  providing  food  or  Food 
Stamps  to  needy  people,  one  of  the  great 
needs  is  to  help  them  use  these  resources 
wisely.  We  are  particularly  proud  of  our  USDA 
Extension  Service  nutrition  aides.  These  are 
nonprofessional  workers  recruited  from 
among  the  people  they  work  v<-lth,  and 
trained  to  teach  practical  nutrition,  Some 
6.900  of  these  aide.s  are  helping  more  than 
500,000  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  real  educa- 
tional breakthrough. 

Another  significant  development  taking 
place  is  the  increasing  amount  of  4-H  Club 
activity  in  urban  areas  and  among  inner- 
city  youngsters.  No  doubt  some  of  you  have 
been  4-H  Club  members  or  leaders  and  if  so, 
you  know  the  special  value  of  4-H  experi- 
ence— a  program  of  wliolesome.  constructive 
activity.  It  succeeds  for  at  least  two  im- 
portant rea.'^ons,  in  my  opinion;  It  catches 
youngsters  a:  ago  9  or  10,  before  tliey  get 
sidetracked  into  other  interests,  and  it  creates 
healthy  relationship  with  adults  outside  their 
homes  and  schools.  The  trained  4-H  leaders 
are  a  special  breed,  and  it  is  all  to  the  good 
that  their  influence  is  becoming  Increasingly 
felt  In  cities. 

Procedures  for  handling  pesticide  reclstra- 
tions  have  been  reorganized  to  reassure  the 
safeguarding  of  the  public's  health  The  new 
arrangement  brings  In  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  e.xtent  that  they  have  veto 
power  over  registrations.  This  kind  of  Inter- 
agency cooperation  in  an  area  of  such  great 
public  concern  makes  sense.  In  my  opinion. 
Should  a  decision  be  made  to  group  together 
the  several  agency  bureaus  and  divisions  in- 
volved with  protecting  the  quality  of  air  and 
water,  I  would  find  it  difficult  to  argue 
against  having  pesticide  registration  built 
into  that  kind  of  organization.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  continue,  however, 
its  efforts  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  farm 
producers  and  the  generr.l  ptiblic  alike  in  the 
unceasing  war  tliat  must  be  waged  against 
the  natural  enemies  of  crops  and  livestock. 

Those  of  you  from  the  Midwest  may  re- 
member the  concern  a  year  ago  when  soy- 
bean supports  were  lowered — and  you  know 
what  has  happened  since.  Soybeans  have 
had  the  largest  growth  In  domestic  use  and 
exports  ever  to  take  place  In  any  one  year, 
and  they  are  aggressively  competitive  in  the 
marketplace. 

Looking  ahead,  one  of  agriculture's  great- 
est challenges  arises  In  rural  development — 
creative  growth  for  a  healthy  distribution 
of  population  in  the  Nation's  heartland.  I 
know  that  this  is  a  subject  of  special  inter- 
est to  your  Association. 

It  Is  imperative  that  there  be  orderly 
growth  outside  the  already  congested  cities. 
This  means  the  development  of  productive 
employment  opportunities,  better  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  a  wholesome  environ- 
ment for  millions  of  people.  It  means  that 
a  significant  part  of  the  half  a  trillion  dol- 
lar Increase  in  Gross  National  Product  ex- 
pected In  the  decade  of  the  70's  will  need  to 
occur  In  the  non-metropolitan  areas. 

It  will  require  decision-making  and  coop- 
eration among  some  60,000  local  govern- 
mental units  outside  the  urban  areas — plans 
and  Initiatives  by  local  people  such  as  your- 
selves. The  Federal  and  State  governments 
can  provide  guidance  and  perhaps  some  fi- 
nancing, but  in  the  final  analysis  the  de- 
cisions— and  the  work — will  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  people.  Which  Is  as  It  should  be  In 
a  great  democracy. 

All  the  Important  programs  so  urgently 
needed  for  building  the  better  Nation  of  to- 
morrow depend  on  resolving  two  basic 
problems,  however — war  and  Infiatlon. 

No  one  wants  a  conclusion  of  the  'Vietnam 
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war  more  than  President  Nixon.  By  the  end 
of  this  month,  as  he  pledged,  our  forces  will 
be  out  of  Cambodia.  The  success  of  the 
Cambodian  operation  bought  precious  time 
and  greatly  Increased  the  safe  conditions  for 
withdrawal  from  'Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  making  the  difficult 
transition  from  years  of  war  orientation  to 
a  peacetime  economy.  The  task  will  be  a 
tough  one,  after  eight  years  of  deficit  financ- 
ing. But  the  goal  will  be  worth  the  struggle. 
That  goal  Is,  In  the  President's  words,  to 
"deliver  a  higher  standard  of  living  to  a 
people  living  In  peace." 

There  Is  one  more  Ingredient,  and  a  very 
Important  one.  Once  again  I  am  reminded 
of  the  President's  words  when  he  said  we 
Americans  could  have  the  best  of  everything 
and  still  be  the  unhappiest  people  in  the 
world  without  "that  Indefinable  spirit — the 
lift  of  a  driving  dream  which  has  made 
America  from  its  beginning  the  hope  of  the 
vrorld." 

These  are  times  that  urgently  call  for  a 
revival  of  that  spirit.  We  need  a  sharpened 
sense  of  national  purpose,  and  it  needs  to 
be  Infused  Into  people's  awareness.  Tou  can 
take  part  In  this  task.  I  urge  that  you  do 
your  best  to  bring  new  perspective  and  pur- 
pose to  our  national  spirit,  that  It  may  be- 
come a  bright  torch  leading  us  to  a  better 
future. 


U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mayor  Jack  Maltester  of  San 
Leandro,  Calif.,  the  outgoing  president 
of  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  in  address- 
ing the  27th  annual  conference  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  set  the  tone  for  the  conference 
in  his  keynote  speech  when  he  said : 

city  problems  are  the  No.  1  claimant  on 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  nation,  but 
are  neglected  nationally. 

Reviewing  developments  since  he  took 
office  a  year  earlier,  Maltester  said : 

President  Nixon  must  know,  as  we  know, 
that  to  abolish  hunger,  provide  employment 
and  minimum  Incomes,  assure  better  hous- 
ing, improve  transportation,  health  and  edu- 
cation, reduce  crime,  improve  our  air,  water 
and  open  spaces  will  require  a  refocusing  of 
what  has  been  our  national  commitment. 
There  Is  no  place  better  to  start  this  refocus- 
ing than  in  the  national  budget.  This  has 
not  been  the  case. 

The  full  $80  billion  of  national  defense 
expenditures  Is  given  number  one  priority. 
All  of  the  rest  must  line  up  below.  Why  not 
examine  each  of  the  domestic  items  and  re- 
build the  priority  ladder?  Surely,  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  troops  in  the  field  must 
come  first  In  a  national  budget,  but  01  equal 
status  should  be  the  health  and  safety  and 
the  economic  wellbelng  of  the  people  of  the 
cities  of  America. 

No  Administration.  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, has  ever  undertaken  such  a  critical 
examination  of  the  whole  national  budget 
and  put  the  individual  pieces  where  they 
should  fall  on  the  scale.  Until  this  is  done, 
we  m  the  cities  will  continue  to  suffer  from 
national  neglect. 

Mayor  James  H.  Tate  of  Philadelphia 
was  installed  as  the  new  president  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  to  succeed 
Mayor  Maltester. 
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TJATIONAL  GALLERY   OF  ART  CAL- 
ENDAR OF  EVENTS,  JULY   1970 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PEWNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  calendar  of 
events  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
the  month  of  July  1970.  As  usual,  the 
National  Gallery  has  planned  an  out- 
standing series  of  events  which  I  am 
glad  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people.  I 
would  like  to  especially  call  attention  to 
the  summer  schedule  for  the  excellent 
film  series  "Civilisation."  This  film  series 
by  Kenneth  Clark,  produced  for  the 
BBC,  is  so  outstanding  that  the  National 
Gallery  in  a  special  appeal  raised  the 
necessarj-  funds  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
the  series  for  their  permanent  collection. 
The  American  people  are  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  this  outstanding  Gallery, 
and  I  urge  evei-ybody  to  take  advan- 
tage of  its  excellent  programs. 
The  calendar  of  events  follows : 

Calendar  of  Events,  Jitly  1970 

EVENING    SHOWINGS    OF    "CTVILISATION" 

A  new  schedtile  for  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art's  popular  film  series,  "Civilisation," 
will  be  in  effect  every  evening  during  the 
summer  months,  from  June  28  through 
Labor  Day.  The  films,  which  have  been 
shown  at  the  Gallery  since  November,  have 
now  accumulated  a  total  audience  of  nearly 
250,000  persons. 

In  the  new  schedule,  the  entire  series  of 
thirteen  programs  will  be  exhibited  each 
week.  The  new  evening  hours  will  accommo- 
date not  only  Washington's  many  summer 
visitors,  but  also  those  who  were  unable  to 
come  to  the  Gallery  for  the  previous  daytime 
screenings,  and  the  many  regular  views  who 
may  have  missed  a  few  programs.  The  films, 
which  are  fifty  minutes  in  length,  have  been 
scheduled  with  a  forty-minute  break  to  per- 
mit views  to  aval!  themselves  of  the  Gallery's 
cafeteria  adjoining  the  auditorium,  or  to 
explore  related  periods  of  art  exhibited 
upstairs. 

Cher  3.300  people  respKDnded  to  the  Gal- 
lery's appeal  for  funds  to  purchase  its  own 
35-mm  print  of  Kenneth  Clark's  series,  pro- 
duced for  the  BBC.  Thse  who  have  made  con- 
tributions of  five  dollars  or  more  toward 
the  purchase  fund  may  make  telephone  res- 
ervations for  the  film's  dally  summer  show- 
ings. 

A  schedule  of  the  summer  "Civilisation" 
film  series  follows: 

Sundays 
6:30;   I— Tlie  Skin  of  Our  Teeth. 
8:00:   I— The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth. 


Mondays 
6:30:  II— The  Great  Thaw. 
8:00:  III— Romance  and  Reality. 

Tuesdays 
6:30:      IV— Man— The     Measure     of     All 
Things. 
8:00  V— The  Hero  as  Artist. 

Wednesdays 
6:30:  VI — Protect  and  Communication. 
8:00:  VII  Grandeur  and  Obedience. 

Thursdays 
6:30:  VIII— The  Light  of  Experience. 
8:30  IX— The  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 
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Fridays 
6:30:  X — The  Smile  of  Reason. 
8:00:   XI — The  Worship  of  Nature. 

Saturdays 
6:30:  XII— The  Fallacies  of  Hope. 
8:00:  XIII — Heroic  Materialism. 

NEW   SUMMER   LECTURE   SERIES 

During  the  exhibition,  "Selections  from 
the  Nathan  Cummlngs  Collection",  which 
will  be  on  view  through  Labor  Day,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  will  present  a  summer  series 
of  lectures  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock. 

The  lectures  will  emphasize  outstanding 
examples  by  eighteen  major  artists  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  Including  Monet, 
Gauguin,  Picasso,  Braque,  Kandlnsky,  L6ger, 
and  sculptors  Glacomettl  and  Henry  Moore. 
They  will  cover  the  history  of  modern  art,  dis- 
cussing the  Important  movements  from  19th- 
century  Realism,  Impressionism,  and  Post- 
Impressionism  through  contemporary  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  The  individual  lecttire 
topics  are  carried  in  the  weekly  schedule 
listings  of  this  Calendar. 

The  series  begins  on  July  5  and  continues 
through  August  30  and  is  open  free  of  charge 
to  the  public.  Illustrated  by  slides,  the  lec- 
tures will  be  given  in  the  auditorium  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  staff'. 

ADDITIONAL    FILM    PROGRAMS 

Also  Showing  daily  this  summer  In  the  au- 
ditorium are  two  films  which  have  been 
based  on  collections  in  the  Gallery.  The 
American  Vision,  written  and  directed  In 
1966  by  J.  Carter  Brown.  Is  an  award-win- 
ning film  illustrating  the  panorama  of  the 
American  experience  as  exemplified  by  out- 
standing works  of  the  18th  through  the  early 
20th  centuries.  In  Search  of  Bembrandt, 
produced  last  year  by  National  Educational 
Television  (NET),  Is  a  study  of  the  artist 
seen  through  his  own  work  (some  of  which 
are  part  of  the  Gallery's  coUectlon)  and 
scenes  of  present-day  Holland.  Refer  to  the 
weekly  listings  of  this  Calendar  for  details. 

MONDAY,    JLNE    29,    THROtJGH    SUNDAY, 
JULY    5 

Painting  of  the  week:  Benjamin  West.  The 
Battle  of  La  Hogue.  (Andrew  Mellon  Pund)- 
Gallery  62.  Tues.  through  Thurs.,  and  Sat. 
12  &2;  Sun.  3:30&  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11,  1  &  3;  Sun. 
2:30  &  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Modern  Art:  Daumier  and 
Manet.  Speaker:  Margaret  Bouton.,  Curator 
in  Charge  of  Educational  Work,  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  Auditorium  4. 

Sunday  film:   In  Search  of  Rembrandt,  1. 

Weekday  films:  The  American  Vision,  2; 
In  Search  of  Rembrandt.  4. 

MONDAY.    JULY    6,    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    JULY     12 

Painting  of  the  week:  Carpaccio.  The  Vir- 
gin Reading  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection). 
Gallery  20.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12  &  2:  Sun 

3:30  &  6 

Tour:  Introducticn  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  thrJ-agh  Sat.  11.  1  &  3:  Sun. 
2:30  &  5. 

Sundav  lecture:  Modern  Art:  Monet  and 
Pissarro.'  Speaker.  Ann  W.  Kaiser,  Staff  Lec- 
turer, Na-.ional  Gallery  of  Art.  Auditorium  4 

Sunday  film:  In  Search  of  Rembrandt,  1. 

Weekday  films:  The  American  Vision,  2; 
In  Search  of  Rembrandt,  4. 

MONDAY,   JULY    13,   THROUGH   SUNDAY,   JULY    19 

Painting  of  the  week:  Magnasco.  The  Bap- 
tism of  Christ  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection), 
Gallery  34.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12  &  2;  Sun. 
3:30  &  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  XI,  1  &  3;  Sun. 
2:30  &  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Modem  Art:  Gauguin  and 
van  Gogh.  Speaker:  Richard  Salto  Staff  Lec- 
turer, National  Gallery  of  Art.  Auditorium  4. 
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Sunday  film:   In  Searcli  of  Rembrandt,  1. 
Weekday  films:    The   American   Vision^  2; 
In  Search  of  Rembrandt,  4. 

MONDAY,   JULY    20     THROUGH   SUNDAY,   JtH-Y    26 

Painting  of  the  week:  Titian.  Saint  John 
the  Evangelist  on  Patmos  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
Collection)  Gallery  25.  Tues.  through  Sat. 
12  &  2;  Sun.  3:30  &  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11,  1  &  3;  Sun. 
2:30  &  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Modern  Art:  Henry  Moore 
and  Alberto  Giacometti.  Speaker:  WUllam  J. 
Williams,  Staff  Lecturer,  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  Auditorium  4. 

Sunday  film:  In  Search  of  Rembrandt,  1. 

Weekday  films:  The  American  Vision,  2; 
In  Search  of  Rembrandt,  4. 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  and  Saturdays, 
10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Sundays,  12  noon  to  10  p  m. 


PATRIOTISM:   1776-1970 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  patriotism  Is  not  a  polemic. 

Despite  all  the  flag  waving,  the  shout- 
ing, the  taunting,  the  invective,  we  must 
not  draw  lines  demarking  degrees  of  love 
and  tribute  for  our  Nation. 

Violence  will  not — cannot — force  pa- 
triotism. 

Nor  can  patriotism  be  correlated  with 
a  person's  appearance. 

Rather,  patriotism  Is  a  very  individual, 
personal  feeling. 

These  days,  many  persons  attempt  to 
use  patriotism  as  a  means  of  stifling  dis- 
sent, of  homogenizing  national  feelings, 
to  "line  everybody  up"  behind  certain 
leaders  and  policies. 

I  do  not  agree  with  such  moves. 

America  has  sm-vived  since  1776  only 
because  it  could  allow  for  dissent  and  a 
wide  variety  of  views  and  positions. 

And  in  doing  so,  it  created  a  powerful 
patriotism,  a  love  revered  throughout  the 
world. 

We  cannot  allow  that  to  change  now. 

As  we  celebrate  this  Nation's  194th 
birthday,  we  should  look  back  at  the  roles 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  how  they  were 
seen  in  their  society,  and  the  place  of 
dissent  and  patriotism  in  the  1770's.  In 
an  interesting  column  written  by  Phyllis 
Battelle  last  November,  these  points  were 
analyzed,  and  I  now  put  that  column  in 
the  Record: 

(Prom   the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Nov.   25, 

1969) 

Vocal   Minority   of   1776 

(By  Phyllis  Battelle) 

In  the  year  1776.  there  was  a  "vocal  mi- 
nority" In  America.  Most  of  them  had  long 
hair,  some  wore  beards.  All  were  revolution- 
aries. At  the  second  Continental  Congress, 
they  drew  up  and  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  "silent  majority"  In  the  Colonies  was 
outraged.  In  every  colony,  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  Loyalists.  And  they  got  even 
with  the  "vocal  minority."  .  .  . 

"Many  of  the  men  who  signed  for  Inde- 
pendence were  wealthy— the  most  elegant, 
weU-heeled  revolutionaries  in  history.  Many 
of   them  lost   their   fortunes— returning   to 
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their  colonies  to  find  their  estates  burned 
to  the  ground.  Others  were  hounded  to  death 
by  angry  people  of  the  majority. 

"Some,  like  Button  Gwinnett,  were  killed 
in  political  duels.  Two  set  sail  from  Phila- 
delphia to  return  home,  were  captured  by  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  spent  years  In  prison 
on  Barbados.  Many  men  left  the  Congress 
and  were  homeless;  the  people  forced  them 
to  leave  their  colony." 

Sherman  Edwards,  who  spent  10  years  re- 
searching and  writing  the  award-winning 
musical,  "1776,"  added  quietly:  "Most  things 
good  happen  in  a  country  because  a  vocal 
minority  calls  attention  to  what  Is  bad." 

Further,  "the  vocal  minority  often  love 
their  country  as  much,  or  even  more,  than 
the  silent  majority.  I  think  that  is  probably 
true  today,  I  think  the  young  people  who  are 
protesting  today  have  pride  In  the  idea  that 
this  country  was  founded  on,  and  are  ter- 
ribly hurt,  disappointed  and  angry  that  the 
dream  has  been  allowed  to  go  sour. 

"They  have  a  great  sense  of  fairness,  and 
they  believe  in  the  American  legend  of  'don't 
hit  first:  let  the  other  guy  get  the  first  shot 
and  then  finish  him  off.  1:  you  must;  but 
don't  hit  first.'  They  feel.  In  V^ietuam.  we 
have  been  bullies." 

Edwards,  a  former  hl.^tory  profe.=sor,  feels 
for  America's  youth  because  of  the  hiuidreds 
of  letters  he  receives  from  the  young  who 
have  seen  his  show  which  depicts,  in  vivid 
musical-dramatic  terms,  the  birth  of  this 
nation.  These  kids  don't  put  their  country 
down.  They  just  ask.  'What  happened  to  the 
dream?  Where  did  it  go?'  " 

.-Another  aspect  of  today's  world  that 
troubles  the  49-year-old  historian  and  mu- 
sician IS  the  attitude  of  many  adults  to- 
ward young  pyeople's  long  hair.  "Hair,"  he 
says,  "signlfyeth  nothing!  My  God,  we're  not 
a  coiffure  culture.  We  are  a  culture  of  brain 
power. 

"And  these  same  adults^who  place  so  much 
Importance  on  hair  lengths  are,  in  the  mean- 
time, wearing  mini-skirts  and  trying  to  act 
like  boyfriends  or  girlfriends  to  their  own 
children.  A  child  doesn't  want  that.  He 
wants   a   cadre   of   adults    around   him." 

Sherman  Edwards  i?n't  really  angry.  In 
fact,  with  three  Tonys  and  Drama  Critics  Cir- 
cle awards  on  his  New  Jersey  mantel,  and 
standing-room-only  at  '.Is  show,  he  is  a 
happy  man.  His  problem,  he  says,  Is  only  that 
as  a  student  of  history — and  a  specialist  in 
revolutions — he  thinks  perhaps  America  is 
handling  its   latest   revolution  all  wrong. 

"If  there  Is  a  "silent  majority",  I  am  not 
saying  that  they  are  not  right.  I've  often 
thought,  in  fact,  that  If  I  were  at  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  I  might  not  have  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Ii  took  an 
inordinate  amount  of  courage  to  do  so.  But 
unlike  the  silent  majority  of  1776,  I  could 
wish  that  today"3  Americans  would  look 
on  Its  young  revolutionaries  with  under- 
standing. They  are  vexed,  and  they  hurt,  and 
sometimes  this  makes  them  over-positive  and 
overbearing. 

"But  let  us  not  put  down  new  ideas  be- 
cause we  don't  like  the  cut  of  tiie  person 
presenting  them  .  .  ."" 


HEARINGS    SCHEDULED    ON    BOMB 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  scheduled  public  hearings  on  H.R. 
17154,  H.R.  16699,  and  related  measures, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  pro\'ide  for  better  control  of  in- 
terstate traffic  in  explosives. 

These  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
for  Wednesday.  July  15,  and  Thursday, 
July  16,  1970.  Additional  days  may  be 
scheduled. 

Inlere.sted  parties  wLshinc;  to  testify  or 
submit  statements  for  the  hearing  record 
should  communicate  with  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicial^.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, room  2137,  Rayburn  House  OflQce 
Building. 


July  6,  1970 


LIBERTY— NOT  LICENSE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  Fourth  of  July  pa- 
rades in  my  district  took  place  in  Blue 
Island,  111.,  where,  incidently,  Miss 
America  was  a  featured  participant. 

However,  the  great  spirit,  enthusiasm, 
and  record  participation  of  citizens  re- 
flected the  great  feelings  of  the  commu- 
nity on  our  Independence  Day. 

In  turn  this  feeling  was  certainly 
stimulated  by  an  editorial  in  the  July  2 
Blue  Island  Sun  Standard  which  was  a 
tremendous  expression  of  the  concept  of 
liberty  and  freedom  that  has  been  an 
American  tradition. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Liberty — Not  License 

Take  yourself  back  In  minds  eye  196 
years  ago! 

It  is  an  early  morning  hour  of  July  4.  1776. 
High  in  the  steeple  of  the  state  house  In 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  the  bell  ringer  stands, 
impatiently  waiting  an  order  which  will  be 
emblazoned  on  the  pages  of  history  books 
for  all  time. 

High  over  his  head  hangs  a  huge  metal 
bell.  On  the  hard  metal,  engraved  for  ever- 
more, are  the  words  of  Leviticus  25:10: 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

At  last  the  news  was  brought  to  his  ears, 
he  grasped  at  the  rope,  pulled  with  all  his 
strength  and  freedom's  voice  pealed  forth. 

Now,  196  years  later,  many  of  us  apparent- 
ly are  not  sure  Just  what  true  liberty  means. 
Too  many  think  only  of  liberty  as  freedom 
from  responsibility  or  restraint  rather  than 
looking  on  liberty  as  freedom  for  the  exer- 
cise of  wisdom  and  good  will. 

To  be  truly  free,  we  must  learn  to  want 
to  do  what  we  ought  to  do  and  to  do  It  be- 
cause we  want  to  and  not  because  we  are 
forced  to  do  so. 

Today  we  should  give  special  thought  to 
just  what  liberty  means. 

Is  It  freedom  from  what  we  consider  nega- 
tive and  unpleasant? 

Is  liberty  a  license  to  do  as  we  please? 

Does  liberty  mean  we  have  the  right  to 
obey  only  those  laws  which  we  consider  Just? 
What  Is  the  relation  between  liberty  and  li- 
cense,  between   rights   and    responsibilities? 

There  is  much  loud  demanding  "rights"" 
today.  But  the  silence  at  the  mention  of 
"responsibilities'  'is  deafening. 

Does  liberty  come  from  within  or  is  It  a 
"grant"  or  gift  from  some  government? 
Once  again,  let  us  go  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  clearly  evident  that  our  liberties 
were  considered  as  God-given  by  the  framers 
of  these  two  great  documents. 

Thus,  "wU>  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 


tion of  divine  Providence,'"  they  pledged 
their  '"Lives,  .  .  .  Fortunes  .  .  .  and  sacred 
Honor."" 

"'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un. 
alienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  LUe, 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 

Need  Americans  today  be  reminded  that 
our  national  emblem  is  the  American  Eagle 
and  not  Mother  Hen? 

Should  the  government  be  called  upon  to 
guarantee  us  a  worry-free  and  effortless  ex- 
istence under  the  all  embracing  feathers  of 
Mother  Hen? 

Too  many  give  a  negative  Interpretation 
to  freedom.  This  new  Idea  of  freedom  evi- 
dently considers  freedom  as  a  freedom  from 
everything  In  life  they  consider  In  an  un- 
favorable light  and  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment do  away  with  these  things. 

This  new  nation  was  founded  nearly  200 
years  go  by  men  and  women  who  had  fled 
the  tyrannies  of  powerful  governments  in 
Europe,  braving  the  perilous  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  with  the  dream  of  making  new 
homes  in  a  strange  land. 

Our  forefathers  had  first  hand  experience 
with  the  heavy  hand  of  the  tyrant,  the  op- 
pressor. They  knew  from  actual  experience 
the  difference  between  freedom  and  oppres- 
sion and  therefore  set  up  a  government  which 
provided  there  was  to  be  equal  opportunity 
for  all  and  special  privileges  for  none. 

The  child  who  never  is  permitted  to  do  for 
himself,  to  make  his  own  decisions,  never 
will  become  a  constructive  citizen  of  a  free 
society.  If  he  lacks  the  spark  of  initiative, 
good  moral  training  and  a  sense  of  self  cor:- 
irol,  he  will  not  make  a  competent  citizen. 

It  can  not  be  denied  by  any  that  there 
was  a  strong  religious  concept  in  both  these 
documents.  "Our  fathers,  God  to  Thee,  Au- 
thor of  liberty." 

The  Ink  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  hardly  dry  when  the  founding 
fathers  added  the  first  10  amendments  known 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  were  added  to 
"secure  more  thoroughly  the  blessings  of  our 
God-Given  liberty."" 

It  Is  the  power  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  court 
to  interpret  the  constitution.  These  judges 
determine  that  what  they  feel  is  either 
"constitutional"  or  "unconstitutional." 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  court  have  been 
revised  or  reversed  from  time  to  time.  Deci- 
sions ofteh«,are  not  based  on  precedent  and 
many  times  s?»qi  to  reflect  popular  opinion. 

We  must  never  lack  timidity  in  speaking 
out  when  it  seems  our  freedoms  are  being 
cut  away  in  the  "land  of  the  free  and  home 
of  the  brave."" 

We  must  never  forget  that  freedom  and 
liberty  are  not  rewards  for  a  benevolent  gov- 
ernment to  hand  out  or  revoke! 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  liberty  and 
freedom  are  God-given  gifts  that  a  just  gov- 
ernment must  guarantee  to  all  citizens! 


July  6,  1970 


AMBASSADOR  DAVID  K.  E.  BRUCE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
record  my  pleasure  at  President  Nixon's 
announcement  that  Ambassador  David 
K.  E.  Bruce  has  been  appointed  to  head 
our  negotiating  team  in  Paris. 

For  some  time  I  have  called  upon  the 
President  to  appoint  a  top-level  Ambas- 
sador to  the  peace  talks  and  I  reiterated 
my  strong  feeling  on  this  matter  to  the 
President  personally  when  he  met  •with 


the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  several 
weeks  ago. 

•While  the  negotiations  in  Paris  have 
been  somewhat  frustrating  it  is  essential 
that  we  have  a  top-level  negotiator  ready 
to  deal  for  peace  with  all  the  parties  to 
this  conflict.  Ambassador  Bruce  brings  to 
his  new  assignment  excellent  credentials 
and  my  only  regret  at  his  appointment 
is  that  it  was  not  sooner  in  coming. 

But  now  he  is  ready  to  take  on  this  new 
responsibility.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
and  hope  he  is  given  sufficient  flexibility 
to  guarantee  an  effective  negotiating 
position,  for  negotiations  cannot  take 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  rigidity. 


THE  NEED  TO  PROVIDE  A  RATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 
DURING  A  PERIOD  OF  SOCIETAL 

UNREST 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  House's 
attention  to  a  subject  matter  which  con- 
cerns me  greatly.  I  wish  to  enter  into  the 
Record  an  excellent  speech  given  by  Mr. 
Robert  I.  Sperber,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  June  18, 
1970,  entitled  "The  Need  To  Provide  a 
Rational  Environment  in  Our  Schools 
During  a  Period  of  Societal  Unrest." 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Sperber's 
hope  that  the  public  school  system  will 
always  operate  as  an  open  forum  of  dis- 
cussion. In  order  to  insure  debate  involv- 
ing all  opinions,  we  must  begin  with  our 
schools.  They  should  remain  a  neutral 
playing  field,  so  that  no  student  should 
feel  uncomfortable  about  expressing  a 
dissenting  viewpoint.  The  schools,  as  tax- 
supported  institutions,  also  hold  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community  at  large  to 
incorporate  all  the  various  opinions  of  its 
constituents.  Most  importantly,  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  provide  the  educated 
public  to  help  improve  society,  rather 
than  act  as  primary  agents  for  social 
reconstruction. 

Superintendent  Sperber  perceptively 
notes  that  teachers  hold  important  re- 
sponsibilities because  they  have  strong 
personal  influence  on  their  students. 
Each  faculty  member  should,  therefore, 
instruct  his  students  to  make  careful  ex- 
amination of  propaganda  and  to  avoid 
making  judgments  based  on  stereotyped 
slogans. 

In  order  to  slow  down  the  dangerous 
polarization  growing  in  our  society,  every 
citizen  must  make  a  conscious  effort  to 
maintain  an  open  mind,  and,  more  im- 
portantly, to  never  lose  sight  of  the  cohe- 
sive effect  of  a  little  kindness  and  hu- 
mility. Public  education  must  establish 
an  atmosphere  where  open  discussion  is 
constantly  encouraged  and  maintained. 

I  commend  Superintendent  Sperber  for 
his  thoughtful  ideas  and  well-stated  re- 
marks. I  am  happy  to  place  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Sperber's  speech  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
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The  Need  To  Provide  a  Rational  Environ- 
ment IN  Our  Schools  During  a  Period  of 
Societal  Unrest 
(Sixth  annual  talk  to  the  faculty,  by  Robert 
I.  Sperber) 
My   usual   end-of-the-year   speech   in   the 
past  few  years  has  been  a  summary  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  faculty.  I  am  depart- 
ing from  this  practice  because  the  extraor- 
dinary times  we  live  In  demand  that  I  do 
so.  W'hat  I  should  like  to  talk  about  this 
afternoon  is  the  need  for  the  faculty  to  pro- 
vide, through  their  relationship  with  their 
students  and  their  personal  actions,  a  more 
rational    environment    for    our    children   to 
help   them   through   this  period   of  societal 
unrest. 

Let  me  briefly  indicate  why  this  Is  our 
most  Important  task.  On  June  1,  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  speaking  on  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  a  speech  In  which 
she  attacked  the  late  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy for  irresponsible  political  tactics,  said, 
"I  spoke  as  I  did  20  years  ago  because  of 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  great  threat 
from  the  radical  right— the  threat  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  repression.  I  speak  today,"  she 
said,  "because  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
great  threat  from  the  radical  left  that  advo- 
cates and  practices  violence  and  defiance  of 
the  law — again,  the  threat  of  the  ultimate 
result  of  a  reaction  of  repression  "  She  went 
on  to  warn  the  American  public  that  they 
were  being  forced  to  choose  between  anarchy 
and  repression — ".  .  .  And  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  if  that  narrow  clioice  has  to  be 
made,  the  American  people,  even  if  with 
reluctance  and  misgivings,  will  choose  repres- 
sion. Ironically,  the  excesses  of  dissent  in  the 
extreme  left  can  result  in  repression  of  dis- 
sent," she  added.  "For  repression  is  prefer- 
able to  anarchy  and  nihilism  to  most  Ameri- 
cans."' She  went  on  to  stress  that  many 
Americans  are  intimidated  and  made  mute 
by  the  emotional  violence  of  the  extreme 
left.  "It  Is  time  that  the  greater  center  of  our 
people,"  she  continued,  "those  who  reject  the 
violence  and  unreasonableness  of  both  the 
extreme  right  and  extreme  left,  searched 
their  consciences,  mustered  their  moral  and 
physical  courage,  shed  their  Intimidated  si- 
lence, and  declared  their  consciences." 

Given  my  concerns  for  faculty  help  to 
students  in  this  time  of  unrest  and  Sena- 
tor Smith's  outstanding  statement  of  June 
1,  which  sets  forth  tl-.e  problem,  I'd  like 
next  to  share  with  you  my  feelings  about  the 
role  of  the  public  school  in  dealing  with 
significant  social  problems,  because  I  think 
this  is  an  Important  guideline  for  all  of  you 
m  helping  your  students.  As  I  indicated 
in  an  earliei-  general  faculty  speech,  philo- 
sophically I  think  the  public  schools  must 
provide  a  neutral  forum  for  the  examina- 
tion of  all  significant  issues  with  a  deep 
commitment  to  help  students  make  up  their 
own  minds  in  their  search  for  truth.  This 
school  cannot  it.self  be  a  primary  agent  for 
social  reconstruction  althought  it  may  make 
significant  contributions  both  directly  and 
indlrectlv  to  the  improvement  of  society.  Its 
primary  "role  is  to  provide  its  graduates, 
through  rigorous  teaching  and  examination 
of  Issues,  with  the  ability  to  go  forth  In  the 
world  and  to  be  able.  If  they  wish,  to  help 
reconstruct  society.  Underglrdlng  this  philos- 
ophy is  a  personal  strong  feeling  I  hold 
against  Indoctrinatlve  teaching.  Teachers,  of 
course,  must  be  allowed  to  hold  to  and  ex- 
press their  own  point  of  view,  but  no  child 
must  be  made  to  feel  uncomfortable  because 
he  holds  an  opposing  viewpoint.  In  a  polit- 
ical sense,  I  hold  strongly  to  the  need  for 
the  public  schools  to  be  a  neutral  forum  be- 
cause, as  a  tax-supported  institution,  we 
must  represent  the  views  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. Given  this  general  guideline,  what 
can  we  do  as  educators  to  help  provide  a  ra- 
tional environment  for  students  In  this  pe- 
riod of  great  world  unrest? 
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First,  we  have  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
personal  impact  we  have  on  our  students. 
We  must  set  before  them,  through  our  ac- 
tions, not  our  rhetoric,  an  adult  model  that 
is  worthy  of  emulation.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  lessons  that  a'll  teachers  have  to 
learn  is  that  the  most  effective  way  to  reach 
students  Is  not  to  act  as  one  of  the  "gang," 
not  to  try  and  be  popular,  not  to  try  and 
build  a  following,  but  rather  to  earn  the  re- 
spect of  students  by  being  fair  and  uphold- 
ing reasonable  standards.  In  the  long  run. 
our  students  have  more  respect  for  us  if  we 
show  that  we  are  proud  of  our  adulthood 
and  proud  of  the  wisdom  that  accrues  to 
many  people  as  they  get  older.  We  must 
never  confuse  our  feeling  of  compassion  for 
a  child  by  becoming  childish. 

The  role  of  setting  reasonable  standards 
suggests  a  second  task.  Some  of  our  students 
have  never  had  any  adults  in  their  lifetime 
set  any  outside  limits  for  them,  nor  have  any 
adults  ever  enforced  reasonable  rules  that 
have  been  established.  Children  have  to  be 
taught  for  their  own  benefit  that  they  cannot 
expect  instant  gratification  for  every  request 
Never  sa>ing  "no"  to  a  child  robs  him  ol  a 
precious  experience.  We  are  being  cruel  to 
youngsters  if  we  do  not  help  them  learn  that 
iife  in  the  outside,  beyond  the  protection  of 
home  and  school,  will  not  respond  so  quickly 
with  a  "yes"  to  each  request. 

A  third  role  for  teachers  is  to  help  their 
students  approach  the  analysis  of  social  is- 
sues with  high  standards  of  intellectual  rigor. 
Students  must  see  that  careful  investigation 
must  underlie  the  examination  of  contro- 
versial issues.  Much  of  the  materials,  pro 
and  con,  which  analyse  the  war  In  Idochma 
are  filled  with  unsupported  facts.  .\s  teachers 
we  must  teach  our  students  the  Importa-ice 
of  distinguishing  between  propaganda  and 
truth,  to  examine  why  propaganda  is  used. 
We  must  help  our  students  understand  that 
In  the  study  of  complex  Issues,  no  side  has 
the  monopoly  on  truth;  that  political  move- 
ments Involve  people;  and  that  the  human 
beings  Involved  in  these  movements — no 
matter  how  noble  the  cause— are  subject  t  > 
the  same  foibles  of  all  people:  greed,  selfish- 
ness, and  a  quest  fur  power. 

Fourth,  we  must  also  teach  our  students  to 
listen  to  all  humanity.  Two  calls  I  received 
during  the  strike  at  Brookline  High  School 
illustrate  this  role  for  the  teacher.  One  call 
came  from  a  man  who  had  lost  his  son  In 
Vietnam.  He  had  tried  to  explain  to  the  stu- 
dents that  we  had  a  responslblUiy  to  be  In 
Vietnam,  but  he  had  failed.  The  stutients 
working  for  peace  had  not  heard  his  an- 
guished voice.  Another  caller,  a  mother, 
equally  upset,  said  tha"  her  child  was  being 
intimidated  by  students  because  she  was  ac- 
tlve  in  the  "[>eace  now"  a^-tivlties.  I  mention 
these  incidents  only  to  undersore  our  criti- 
cal role  in  tr%ing  to  help  all  our  students  to 
hear  the  arguments,  and  to  understand  the 
emotions,  of  these  who  disagree  with  them. 
Another  important  role  for  teachers  to  help 
students  in  this  period  of  unrest  Is  to  demon- 
strate by  actions,  the  importance  of  the  sim- 
ple acts  of  human  kindness  and  understand- 
ing. We  must  teach  our  intellectually  gifted 
students  the  value  of  humility  We  must 
teach  our  slow  children  that  they  have  a 
contribution  to  make,  no  matter  how  humble 
their  role  in  society  We  must  teach  our  stu- 
dents the  "joy  of  differences"  among  the 
many  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups  that 
make  up  the  student  body  in  this  communitv. 
We  must  help  our  students  learn  an  impor- 
tant lesson  of  life,  that  the  way  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  is  by  being  kind  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  other  people,  that  we 
can  dissolve  hostility  and  hatred  and  rancor, 
even  among  pyeople  of  varying  viewpoints,  by 
individual  acts  of  caring  and  service. 

Finally,  we  can  help  our  students  by  teach- 
ing them  not  to  characterize  a  person's  be- 
liefs or  Ideas  by  reacting  to  symbols  and  slo- 
gans. No  symbol  today  has  been  more  caught 
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up  In  the  distortions  of  our  times  than  the 
American  flag.  It  was  thus  very  appropriate 
that  the  New  York  Times,  on  Flag  Day.  re- 
peated a  very  beautiful  editorial  written  on 
June  14,  1940,  entitled  "What's  a  Flag?"  They 
brought  the  editorial  up  to  date  by  comment- 
ing, ".  .  .  It  Is  a  measure  of  the  bitter  divi- 
sions of  the  era  in  which  we  live  that  the 
symbolism  of  that  flag  should  have  become 
distorted  and  degraded  by  the  partisan  ex- 
tremists of  both  New  Left  and  Old  Right.  The 
flag  must  not  be  captured  either  by  the  re- 
pressive legions  of  the  right  who  employ  It 
dally  to  prove  they  are  for  Agnew  and  against 
the  students;  nor  must  Its  meaning  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  frustrated  demagogues  of  the 
left  who  find  a  cheap  and  easy  outlet  by  re- 
viling it  and  dragging  it  In  the  dust.  The  flag 
Is  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  America.  We  must 
not  allow  It  to  be  perverted  by  the  forces  of 
disunity,  whether  the  Blrchers  or  Weather- 
men, that  today  are  abroad  In  this  land." 
(New  York  Times,  June  14,  (1970).  It  Is  also 
a  .=ad  lesson  that  we  must  teach  our  students, 
that  the  two  slogans  that  the  forces  of  anar- 
chy and  repression  use  to  characterize  the 
human  race  are  "pig"  and  "bum."  If  we  can't, 
as  teachers,  Influence  our  students  to  describe 
mankind  in  more  noble  terms,  then  we  have 
failed  in  our  Job. 

I  have  been  talking  about  what  teachers 
can  do  to  help  provide  a  rational  environ- 
ment for  their  students.  Let  me  now  spend  a 
few  minutes  suggesting  what  we  must  do 
personally  to  create  a  more  rational  environ- 
ment. 

First,  I  would  suggest  we  Improve  the 
house  of  education.  Unless  we  do  so,  the 
voices  of  the  educational  muckrakers,  who 
have  suggested  that  we  are  committing  edu- 
cational murder  In  the  classroom  (especially 
In  the  cities  and  In  rural  America) ,  are  going 
to  be  Joined  by  the  radical  left,  fiscally  con- 
servative citizens,  and  the  primary  victims 
of  poor  schools,  the  poor  and  the  minorities, 
and  they  will  run  the  public  schools  right 
out  of  business!  Unless  classroom  teachers 
and  administrators  assume  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  and  accountability  for  their 
actions,  we  will  have  no  public  left  to  back 
this  enterprise.  I  shall  talk  about  this  par- 
ticular subject  In  greater  depth  In  September. 

Second,  the  faculty  of  this  school  system 
must  adopt  a  high  sense  of  personal  ethics. 
We  cannot  afford,  if  we  are  to  maintain  an 
excellent  adult  model  for  the  students,  to  en- 
gage in  public  disagreements  about  one  an- 
other's behavior.  We  must  eliminate  our 
tendency,  even  in  the  privacy  of  the  faculty 
room  or  t!>e  principal's  office,  to  make  "gos- 
sipy" statements  about  our  colleagues. 

Third,  those  of  this  faculty,  who  represent 
the  broad  spectrum  of  the  middle,  must  be 
willing  to  speak  out  and  work  with  their 
colleagues  and  with  students  to  make  sure 
that  signiticant  issues  are  dealt  with  fairly. 
As  a  faculty,  we  must  never  cease  to  work 
with  students  on  all  their  social  concerns. 
If  we  do,  if  we  remain  apathetic  or  unln- 
volved,  then  constructive  ideas  can  be 
warped  by  unreasonable  people.  Unless  the 
moderate  or  centrist  members  of  this  faculty 
Increase  their  efforts  to  talk  and  listen  and 
work  witii  our  students,  we  Invite  our  own 
form  of  anarchy  or  repression. 

This  has  been  an  eventful  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Brookline  Public  Schools.  We 
have  received  major  support  from  Town 
Meeting  for  our  elementary  school  building 
program.  With  the  unanimous  approval  of 
construction  funds  for  a  new  Pierce  School, 
two  days  ago,  we  shall  soon  have  a  school 
facility  that  will  be  second  to  none  In  this 
country.  Faculty  salaries  have  remained  In 
an  historical  position  of  leadership.  We 
have  launched,  with  School  Committee  sup- 
port on  June  15,  a  planning  study  to  create 
prototype  programs  for  preschool  education. 
Involving  children  and  their  parents,  that 
will  blaze  exciting  new  trails.  We  are  getting 
Into  plannlng-programmlng-budgeting  sys- 
tems that  will  help  us  define  our  priority 
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objectives  for  Instruction.  A  small  task  force 
of  teachers  and  administrators  will  begin 
next  week  to  develop  a  proposal  for  a  total 
staff  training  program  as  we  begin  to  shift 
our  emphasis  in  the  next  five  years  from 
developing  curriculum  to  improving  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  administration.  Our 
collaboration  with  other  Greater  Boston  sub- 
urbs and  cities  is  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  establishment  of  future,  formal  edu- 
cational regional  a-ssoclatlons.  At  Brookline 
High  School,  the  faculty  and  administration 
have  begun  the  tough,  tenuous  task  of  Im- 
proving human  relations  among  faculty,  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  community,  and  to  build 
new  organizational  structures  that  will  some- 
day lead  to  more  freedom  with  responsibility 
for  Us  adolescent  population  and  Its  teach- 
ing faculty. 

None  of  these  enterprises,  and  many  more 
which  are  emerging  with  the  .strong,  unified 
leadership  of  the  School  Committee  and  the 
encouragement  of  official  bodies  in  Brook- 
line, will  prosper  unless  students,  teachers, 
administrators,  parents,  and  the  commtinlty 
work  together  in  a  spirit  of  reasonableness. 
Each  one  of  us,  those  over  thirty  and  those 
under  thirty,  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  this  goal  by  being  selfless,  hard- 
working, moral  human  beings.  There  are  no 
new  or  great  solutions  to  the  vexing  prob- 
lems of  mankind.  No  one  has  yet  discovered 
a  better  solution  than  being  decent  and 
concerned  about  another  human  being.  As 
we  leave  now  for  varying  tasks  In  the  next 
eleven  weeks,  let  us  each  resolve  to  be  a 
little  kinder  to  the  next  person,  be  he 
student  or  colleague — or  stranger. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  HEARINGS 

VOLUMES  RELEASED 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  released 
the  following  committee  hearings  vol- 
umes in  recent  weeks : 

BILL,    VOLUME,    AND    RELEASED 

Labor-HEW,  part  2,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  health  items,  Friday, 
June  12. 

Public  Works- AEC,  part  4,  AEC,  TVA, 
and  Panama  Canal,  Tuesday,  June  16. 

Public  Works-AEC.  part  5.  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  public  witnesses, 
Thursday.  June  18. 

Labor-HEW,  part  3.  NIH,  Monday, 
June  22. 

Labor-HEW,  part  5.  Department  of 
Labor.  Thursday,  June  25. 

Defense,  part  5,  procurement,  Monday, 
June  29. 

Labor-HEW.  part  4,  Social  Security, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  de- 
partment management  and  special  in- 
stitutions, Tuesday,  June  30. 

Labor-HEW,  part  6,  related  agencies — 
OEO,  and  so  forth — Tuesday,  July  7. 

To  be  released  shortly  are  Labor-HEW, 
part  7,  testimony  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  interested  individuals 
and  organizations:  Defense,  part  6,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion; and  Defense,  part  7,  testimony  of 
Admiral  Rickover. 

Copies  are  available  to  Members  and 
others  at  the  committee  room,  H-218, 
Capitol  Building,  extension  2771,  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
significant  and  topical  article,  "My 
Yoimger  Generation,"  appeared  in  the 
May  13  edition  of  the  Page  One  magazine 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York. 
Because  of  the  timeliness  and  appropri- 
ateness of  its  contents,  I  would  like  to 
share  this  piece  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

The  article  was  written  by  a  noted 
publicist  and  writer  from  my  district  in 
Queens,  N.Y.,  Robert  I.  Queen,  a  resident 
of  Flushing.  Some  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  may  recall  Bob  Queen  when 
he  served  as  an  assistant  to  Congress- 
man Alfred  E.  Santangelo  from  1960  to 
1963. 

Mr.  Queen  has  enjoyed  a  most  enviable 
record  in  the  field  of  public  relations  and 
has  authored  many  books,  a  recent  one 
being  "Creative  PR  for  Your  Special 
Events,"  which  Is  currently  a  reference 
text  at  a  large  number  of  universities 
throughout  the  country.  Robert  Queen 
has  also  written  for  such  dramatic  pro- 
ductions as  "Suspense,"  "The  Green 
Hornet,"  "The  Web,"  and  for  Greater 
New  York  Fimd  panel  shows  and  inter- 
view programs. 

Besides  his  literary  achievements.  Bob 
Queen  serves  as  public  relations  counsel 
to  the  distinguished  and  able  State  sen- 
ator from  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  John  R. 
Dunne,  and  has  performed  public  rela- 
tions activities  for  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Police  Patrolman's  Benevolent 
Association,  the  Housing  Police  PBA,  the 
Police  Athletic  League,  and  the  New  Yorii 
City  Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation 
Task  Force. 

This  is  surely  a  most  commendable  rec- 
ord of  activity,  experience,  and  achieve- 
ment and  I  am  pleased  to  extend  my 
heartiest  compliments  to  Mr.  Queen. 

The  article  follows: 

My  Younger  Generation 
(By  Robert  I.  Queen) 

In  the  last  few  years  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  encouraging  creativity  and 
individuality  In  children.  With  absolutely  no 
encouragement  of  that  sort,  we  seem  to  have 
landed  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement. 

We  Eire  raising  three  Individualists  with  no 
effort  on  our  part,  though  we  have  to  admit 
that  our  nerves  are  shot. 

Our  apprenticeship  started  early  with  our 
first  born.  Alan.  Once  he  had  finished  "peo- 
pling" our  home  with  a  score  of  imaginary 
persons  and  animals,  he  faced  the  realities  of 
life  seriously.  At  age  four  he  announced  that 
when  he  grew  up  he  planned  to  be  a  "turtle 
doctor"  and  a  "thinker." 

At  seven  he  decided  to  be  an  "Inventor" 
and  he  refers  to  himself  as  "Con  Edison  Jr." 
When  not  inventing,  he  plans  to  be  an  artist. 

Meanwhile  a  good  part  of  all  level  surfaces 
m  the  apartment  are  covered  with  his  inven- 
tions, paintings  and  sculptures,  all  of  which 
are  expected  to  be  preserved  Indefinitely. 

Our  younger  son,  Joseph,  who  at  time  of 
writing  Is  almost  five,  Is  In  love  with  the 
English  language.  He  plays  with  words  as 
other  children  play  with  toys.  In  addition, 
he  Is  a  genuine  wit  and  something  of  » 
phUosc^her. 

Joseph's  approach  to  getting  Into  a  locked 
batliroom  la  simple.  First  he  knocks.  Wljen 
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told  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  he  resorts  to 
l-nrds  He  tries  'abbacadrabbra,"  "dump 
rruck  ■•  "tiger"  and  "Winnie  the  Pooh."  When 
these  fall,   he   gives   up   and   Just    kicks   at 

^  Prom  the  time  he  learned  to  talk,  Joseph 
never  used  a  one  syllable  word  when  a  multi- 
syllable word  would  do  as  well.  At  two.  his 
excuse  for  doing  something  that  he  wasn't 
supposed  to  do  was  that  he  was  doing  It 
'■terapowarilly.  ' 

AT  three,  he  informed  his  nursery  school 
teacher  that  he  was  wet  because  he  was 
■aspiring  "  At  four,  he  made  a  mistake  In 
writing  his  name  because  he  was  "abstracted" 
in  the  course  of  his  endeavor. 

Ann  Claire,  who  Is  fifteen  months  old, 
shows  every  Indication  of  being  as  much  of  a 
character  as  her  brothers.  Her  approach  to 
Dlctuie  books,  for  example,  is  strictly  in 
terms  of  IndivlduaUzed  research.  She  sits  off 
by  herself  and  pores  over  her  books  until  she 
finds  something  of  special  Interest.  Then  she 
comes  to  one  of  her  sources  of  information 
and  points.  „ 

Told  that  she  was  pointing  at  a  "doggy 
who  goes  "bow  wow,"  she  goes  off  again  and 
ponders  the   implications  of  this  scientific 
Information. 

When  shelves  were  put  Into  her  room  re- 
cently, her  first  act  was  to  gather  up  all  her 
books  and  put  them  on  the  one  shelf  she 
could  reach. 

What  she  will  be  like  at  age  15  staggers  our 
Imagination. 

She  definitely  prefers  red  tights  to  mun- 
dane white  ones  and  when  not  "researching" 
Ulses  to  dance  In  front  of  a  mirror.  This  we 
accept  as  a  hopeful  sign. 

All  three  children  have  entered  Into  a 
solemn  mutual  assUtance  pact  against  par- 
ents. Thev  quickly  drop  all  internecine  argu- 
ments to  resist  the  common  parental  enemy. 
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Samuel  Brown  was  also  active  in  the 
affairs  of  his  synagogue  and  community. 
He  served,  for  example,  as  the  Govern- 
ment appeals  agent  for  the  draft  board 
of  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel  Brown  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  all  Members  of  the  House 
when  I  extend  our  sympathies  and  re- 
grets to  his  bereaved  wife  Jennie,  and 
his  devoted  sons  Louis  and  Richard. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL  BROWN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sadly  rise 
today  to  inform  this  body  of  the  recent 
death  of  a  devoted  public  servant,  Mr. 
Samuel  Brown,  assistant  director  of  the 
legislative  research  bureau  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts statehouse  in  Boston. 

Samuel  Brown  was  a  good  friend  and 
valuable  associate  of  mine.  While  I  was 
State  senator.  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  legislative  research  council,  and  dur- 
ing that  period,  I  had  a  very  productive 
working  relationship  with  him. 

A  graduate  of  Bates  College  and  Bos- 
ton College  Law  School,  Samuel  Brown 
was  a  conscientious  citizen  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  government.  He  was 
dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  an  efficient  and 
reformed  government  and  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Study  the  Structure  of  State 
Government,  the  "Little  Hoover  Com- 
mission." 

One  of  Samuel  Brown's  lifelong  in- 
terests was  public  welfare.  Upon  his  grad- 
uation from  college,  he  went  to  work  for 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  Later,  as  a.ssistant  director 
of  the  legislative  research  bureau,  he 
maintained  and  expanded  his  special 
knowledge  of  both  welfare  and  housing, 
and  he  was  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
all  the  members  of  the  State  legislature. 


CAB'S  PROPOSED  NEW  RULES  ON 
CHARTER  FLIGHTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sev- 
eral of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
done  in  the  past  several  weeks.  I  would 
also  like  to  place  in  the  record  of  this 
Congress  my  objections  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is 
carrying  out  its  public  responsibilities. 

On  Jime  12,  I  filed  my  objections  to 
the  CAB  regarding  proposed  regulations 
on  charter  travel,  which  the  Board  pub- 
lished on  May  8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  attach  a  copy  of  that  letter  to 
these  remarks.  My  primary  objection 
then  was  the  arbitrary  and  capricious 
ceiling  of  20.000  members  that  the  CAB 
placed  on  groups  that  sought  to  be  char- 
terworthy.  I  noted  also  the  lack  of  logic 
and  consistency  that  ran  through  the 
proposed  exceptions  to  this  proposed  rule. 
Here  was  a  clear  instance  of  a  regula- 
tory agency  regulating  not  an  industry 
but  the  general  public. 

Since  that  time,  the  President  has 
put  forth  the  statement  of  international 
air  transportation  policy.  It  is  now  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  in  maintaining  lead- 
ership in  the  air. 

Even  a  quick  reading  of  the  President's 
.statement  of  policy  will  reveal  that  the 
CAB  is  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  this  coimtry  wants  in  air  trans- 
port. The  CAB'S  proposal  is  restrictive, 
arbitrary,  narrow  in  concept,  impossible 
to  enforce,  completely  isolated  from  the 
real  world  of  travel.  It  attacks  air  car- 
riers, orxanizations  of  citizens,  travel 
agents,  and  tour  operators.  It  is  totally 
disruptive.  It  is  the  document  of  a  spoiler, 
net  of  a  responsible  Federal  regulatory 
agency. 

I  am  especially  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  document,  since  my 
State  of  New  York  is— and  has  been  for 
over  a  century— the  gateway  to  America. 
Passengers  and  shippers  the  world  over 
are  familiar  with  John  F.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport,  one  of  the  busiest  air 
terminals  anywhere  on  earth.  The  Ken- 
nedy Airport  is  not  without  its  problems, 
thanks  to  years  of  meager,  stop-gap  plan- 
ning, favoritism,  and  lack  of  strong  gov- 
ernmental interest.  But  whatever  the 
problems  may  be,  the  solution  is  not  to 
disrupt,  discredit,  or  discourage  the  air 
transport  industry,  which  is  the  approach 
of  the  CAB.  On  the  contrary,  the  solu- 
tion would  be  to  follow  through  on  some 
of  the  ideas  in  this  statement  of  policy. 
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As  contained  in  that  statement,  this 
country  "should  work  for  the  broadest 
range  of  profitable  services,  deigned  to 
appeal  to  the  broadest  consumer  market 
and  based  on  the  lowest  cost  of  ci^erating 
an  efficient  air  transixirtalion  ^ysleIn." 
We  should  also  take  note  of  the  idea 
that^- 

The  economic  and  technological  benefits 
we  seek  can  best  be  achieved  by  encouraging 
competition  and  by  a  relative  freedom  from 
government  restriction. 

It  bewilders  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  be- 
wilders many  of  my  colleagues,  how  such 
a  statement  of  policy,  with  its  forward- 
thinking,  positive  tone,  could  come  from 
the  same  administration  that  liarbors  the 
CAB  and  its  view  of  the  traveling  public. 
To  those  of  us  who  carry  the  responsibil- 
ity of  congressional  membership,  it  may 
be  time  to  write  into  law  just  what  the 
public  interest  is  and  how  the  CAB  ought 
to  respect  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  filing  my  letter  with 
the  CAB.  I  have  also  received  objections 
to  various  aspects  of  the  proposed  new 
rules  from  the  following : 

Mr.  Ronald  P.  Schwemm.  potentate, 
C>prus  Temple.  Albany,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Harold  S.  Low,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  AITS,  Inc., 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Mr.  Shelby  Edward  Southard,  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  USA,  Chicago, 
111. 

Mr.  David  A.  Randall,  president.  Travel 
Consultants,  Inc.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Glenn  A.  Cramer,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Trans  International  Airlines, 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Mr.  Gerard  Farley,  president,  New- 
York  City  Civil  Service  Retired  Employ- 
ees Association.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Msgr.  R.  J.  McCarthy,  pastor,  St. 
James  Church,  Gouvemeur,  N.Y. 

Dr.  John  P.  Scullin,  president,  the 
Fifth  District  Dental  Society,  De  Witt, 
N.Y. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ments will  work  hardships  on  many  legit- 
imate organizations  and  their  members. 
I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  receiving  similar  complaints,  and  we 
must  act  now  to  see  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  not  overridden  by  the  CAB's  ill- 
advised  action.  My  June  12  letter  fol- 
lows : 

Hon  SECOR  D.  Browne. 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Universal  Buildivg, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Mh.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  offer 
my  comments  regarding  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Board's  Economic  Regulations 
as  set  forth  In  Docket  No.  22174  dated  May 
8.  1970. 

I  wish  to  raise  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment to  Section  208  210  which  proposes  that 
charter  arrangements  made  by  organizations 
with  a  totol  membership  of  more  than  20.000 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  solicited  from  the 
general  pubUc  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
charter  participation  unless  granted  a  waiver. 
There  is  no  explanation  in  the  proposal  as 
to  what  criteria  the  Board  used  in  establish- 
ing a  celling  of  20.000  members  for  organiza- 
tions wishing  to  offer  the  advantages  of 
charter  fUghts  to  its  membership  The  con- 
sequence of  this  amendment.  If  approved, 
will  be  to  exclude  a  whole  range  of  legitimate 
organizations,  particularly  our  larger  labor 
unions,  many  of  which  have  over  20,000  mem- 
bers who  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
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beuefli  from  the  reduced  costs  made  possible 
bv  charter  tour  arrangements. 

The  Board  has  recognized  the  legitimacy  of 
exceptions  to  this  rule  In  granting  an  auto- 
matic waiver  to  students  and  educational 
staff  of  a  single  school,  to  participants  In  a 
study  group,  and  to  employees  of  a  single 
government  agency,  industrial  plant,  or  mer- 
cantile establishment.  I  believe  that  the 
Board  has  erred  In  not  Including  all  orga- 
nizations whose  memberships  may  exceed 
20.000.  Just  as  In  the  groups  listed  above, 
and  that  the  list  of  exceptions  must  be 
broadened  or  the  20,000  celling  eliminated 
entirely. 

It  appears  grossly  discriminatory  to  make  a 
presumption  as  to  the  legitimacy  for  charter 
flight  purposes  of,  for  example,  a  large  auto- 
motive manufacturing  plant  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  then  withhold  the 
same  privilege  for  a  bona  fide  labor  union, 
or  any  other  organization,  which  Individuals 
have  Joined  in  good  faith  for  all  the  benefits 
that  membership  in  such  organization  may 
confer,  including  reduced  charter  tour  rates. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  proposed 
amendment  be  re-worded  to  make  It  clear 
that  all  organizations  composed  of  Individ- 
uals with  a  common  occupation,  avocation,  or 
central  interest  shall  be  presumed  to  be  bona 
fide  organizations  with  the  right  to  arrange 
charter  tours  for  its  members  without  hav- 
ing t^.-  apply  for  a  waiver. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  L    OrriNnER. 

Member  of  Congress. 


GALLUP  POLL  SUPPORTS  NATIONAL 
SERVICE   ACT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Gallup 
poll,  published  this  past  Sunday  in  the 
Washington  Post,  shows  that  71  percent 
of  the  American  people  would  have  their 
Congressman  support  the  National  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  iH.R.  18025),  which  I  in- 
troduced less  than  a  month  ago  with 
bipartisan  support.  Cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  are: 

Hon.  Daniel  E.  Button,  Republican  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  John  D.  Dingell,  Democrat  of 
Michigan. 

Hon.  James  G.  Fulton,  Republican  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Seymour  Halpern,  Republican  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  William  D.  Hathaway,  Demo- 
crat of  Maine. 

Hon.  Henry  Helstoski.  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat  of 
California. 

Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Fr.ank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Democrat 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  Gallup  poll  shows  that  71  percent 
favor  the  National  Service  Act,  20  per- 
cent are  opposed  and  9  percent  have  no 
opinion.  Although  the  data  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Post  article,  Mr.  Gallup  has 
informed  my  office  that  in  the  21  to  29 
age  group,  80  percent  favor  the  plan,  18 
percent  are  opposed  and  2  percent  have 
no  opinion.  A  further  breakdown  of  the 
poll  is  being  forwarded  to  me  and  I  will 
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place  it  in  the  Record  as  soon  as  I  re- 
ceive it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  na- 
tionwide support  that  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived makes  it  more  imperative  than 
ever  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee hold  comprehensive  hearings  on  draft 
reform  this  year.  Certainly  a  bill  with  as 
much  support  as  H.R.  18025  should  be  a 
major  focus  of  such  hearings. 

The  text  of  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle follows: 

The  Gallup  Poll:  71  Percent  Favor  Choice 

FOR  Dr.\ftees 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Pri.nceton.  N.J..  July  4. — The  American 
people  vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a 
bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress  which 
would  replace  our  present  military  draft 
with  a  National  Service  System  and  allow 
young  men  to  choose  civilian  service  as  an 
alternative  to  military  service. 

To  see  how  the  American  people  would 
like  their  congressmen  to  vote  on  such  a 
bill,  the  following  question  was  put  to  a 
sample  of  1519  adults  in  a  survey  conducted 
June  19-21  in  more  than  300  scientifically 
selected  areas  of  the  country: 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  proposal  to 
replace  the  Selective  Service  System— that  Is, 
the  draft— with  a  National  Service  System. 
Under  this  system  a  young  man  of  18  could 
choose  to  do  any  one  of  these  three  things; 

(1)  He  could  volunteer  for  military  service; 

(2)  he  coulci  volanteer  for  civilian  service — 
for  example,  helping  in  hospitals,  teaching 
school,  working  in  programs  like  VISTA,  or 

(3)  he  could  take  his  chances  on  being 
drafted. 

How  does  this  plan  sound  to  you — would 
you  like  to  have  your  congressman  vote  for 
or  against  this  proposal? 

Here  is  the  national  vote: 

Would  like  congressman  to  vote  in  favor.  71 

Against  20 

No    opinion 9 

100 
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TIME  FOR  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNES0T.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  have 
received  adverse  publicity  because  of  an 
article  in  the  May  22  Life  magazine. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
veteran  who  received  excellent  care  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
Minneapolis. 

To  provide  a  balanced  picture  of  the 
Veterans'   Administration   medical   pro- 
gram,  I   am   submitting   his   letter   for 
printing  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Dennison.  Minn., 

June  30.  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  QtnE:  I  want  to  let  you  know 
what  sort  of  care  I  received  at  the  V.A  Hos- 
pital in  Minneapolis.  It  was  the  finest  care 
by  doctors,  nurses  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
help.  After  spending  19  days  there,  I  came 
out  In  pretty  good  shape  for  I  was  a  very 
sick  man  when  I  went  in.  It  was  the  great- 
est care  I  received  that  put  me  back  on  my 
feet. 

Your  friend, 

John  Arthitr  Ahern. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  au- 
thor of  H.R.  18269,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970,  a  bill  to  establish  an 
OflQce  of  Consiuner  Affairs  in  the  Execu- 
tive OfBce  of  the  President,  and  to  create 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  help  secure  effective  repre- 
sentation of  the  vital  interests  of 
the  Nation's  consumers  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  was 
delighted  to  read  two  excellent  editorials 
endorsing  this  legislation,  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  editions  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 

With  this  kind  of  broad  editorial  sup- 
port developing  across  the  country,  with 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee's favorable  report  on  the  measure, 
and  with  good  prospects  for  approval  of 
a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  landmark  consumer  protec- 
tion  statute  can  be  enacted  into  law  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  two 
editorials  mentioned  previously,  plus  a 
narrative  summary  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  18269,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  29.  19701 
Consumer  Crossroads 

The  failure  for  many  years  of  many  manu- 
facturers m  various  fields  to  turn  out  safe 
products,  and  the  inability  of  traditional 
Government  agencies  to  protect  the  public 
from  resultant  accidents  and  deaths,  are 
leading  to  a  legislative  crossroad. 

The  House  Government  Operatioiis  Com- 
mittee has  already  approved  an  important 
consumer  bill,  which,  if  not  undermined  by 
the  Senate  when  a  parallel  version  is  taken 
up,  could  well  result  in  a  major  forward  step 
in  consumer  protection.  Sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentatives Rosenthal  of  New  York  and  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  the  House  bill  would  create  an 
independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
encompassing  product  safety  and  other  as- 
pects of  consumer  affairs.  The  agency  would 
speak  up  for  consumers  before  Federal  bu- 
reatis  and  the  courts,  receive  and  transmit 
complaints  to  the  dozens  of  agencies  in  the 
Government  that  maintain  consumer  pro- 
grams of  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness,  dis- 
close the  results  of  testing  and  continue  the 
work  of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safetv. 

This  Is  a  handful;  but  only  a  central  in- 
dependent agency,  staffed  with  economists, 
attorneys.  Investigators,  could  do  the  Job. 
Only  such  an  agency  could  intervene  ef- 
fectively before  courts  and  other  Federal 
bodies.  The  Rosenthal-Dwyer  bill  would  also 
establish  a  consumer  affairs  office  in  the 
White  House  and  a  consumer  advisory  coun- 
cil to  provide  supprt  for  the  agency. 

Such  a  combined  Independent  agency  and 
strengthened  White  House  office  could  have 
greater  meaning  than  the  Administration's 
own  plan  to  divide  consumer  responsibilities 
between  a  White  House  office  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  Its  ambitious  package  of 
antlcrlme  bills  makes  no  mention  of  con- 
sumer offenses  or  redress;  the  fact  is  that 
Justice  concentrates  In  another  area  and 
already  has  Us  work  cut  out.  Taking  on  con- 
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sumer  problems  would  dissipate  enforce- 
ment. 

If  doubts  exist  about  the  need  for  an  In- 
dependent consumer  agency,  a  reading  of  the 
final  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  should  be  educational — and 
frightening.  The  commission  cites  literally 
nuUions  of  burnings,  explosions,  poisonings 
and  injuries  caused  by  dangerous  appliances 
in  everyday  use — from  coffeepots  to  power 
mowers!  from  detergents  to  pesticides. 

Industry  self-regulation  apparently  does 
not  work."  The  consumer  cannot  set  up  his 
own  testing  office  in  the  garage.  A  turn- 
around in  basic  attitudes  by  Government  is 
at  the  core  of  the  commission's  recommen- 
dations: controlling  and  limiting  hazards 
"not  at  the  option  of  the  producer  but  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  the  consumer."  Now  there 
15  a  chance  for  Congress  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent agency  with  full  powers  to  repre- 
sent all  Americans  in  their  year-round  role, 
reg.^rdleis  of  income  or  station,  as  consumers. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  6,  1970] 
THE  Time  for  Consumer  Protection 

Suppose  that  on  the  first  day  of  every  year 
140.000  Anif.'icans  were  selected  at  random 
and  told  ihey  would  be  either  permanently 
disabled  or  killed  during  the  coming  12 
months.  Few  people  could  remain  oblivious 
to  this  horror  and  fewer  still  would  be  silent. 
Yet.  according  to  the  recent  and  important 
report  of  the  congressionally  appointed  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety,  30,000 
citizens  are  killed  every  year,  and  110,000 
permanexitly  disabled,  merely  because  they 
bought  or  used  consumer  products  that  were 
unsafe.  The  hazardous  items  include  a  num- 
ber of  makes,  models  and  types  of  products 
ranging  from  Infant  furniture  to  rotary 
lawnmowers. 

Many  consumers — excluding  the  surviving 
victims  who  now  know  better — probably 
think  the  government  is  protecting  them 
through  juch  agencies  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. Or  they  think  that  no  company 
would  dare  .'sell  an  unsafe  product.  The  con- 
sumer with  notions  like  that  is  a  dreamer. 
•Federal  authority  to  ctirb  hazards  in  con- 
sumer products,"  said  the  Product  Safety 
Commission,  '•is  virtually  nonexistent."  As 
for  industries  regulating  themselves,  well, 
forget  It.  -'-aid  the  commu-sion;  this  "is  legally 
unenforceable  and  patently  Inadequate  " 

With  140,000  lives  on  the  line,  plus  some 
20  million  others  whose  accidents  luckily 
stop  short  of  death  or  permanent  injury,  the 
commission  recommends,  among  other 
things,  an  independent  consumer  protection 
agency.  Thii  is  obviously  needed  and  should 
be  quickly  funned.  However,  .safety  is  not  the 
only  right  of  the  innocent  consumer;  in  all. 
he  has  iour  rights,  as  President  Kennedy 
said  in  1962:  the  right  to  safety,  to  be  in- 
formed, to  choose,  and  to  be  heard.  Cur- 
rently going  beyond  the  commission  proposal 
are  two  bills  before  Congress  that  would,  for 
once,  protect  these  consumer  rights.  In  tiie 
House,  the  Rosenthal-Dwyer  bill  has  bipar- 
tisan support,  has  been  voted  favorably  by  a 
full  committee  and  now  awaits  floor  action. 
In  the  Senate,  a  similar  bill  has  come  out  of 
a  subcommittee  chaired  by  Senator  Ribicoff. 
The  independent  consumer  agency  called  for 
by  both  bills  would,  among  other  things, 
represent  consumer  interests  before  federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  in  the  courts;  it 
would  also  test  products  and  release  results 
by  brand  names. 

To  no  one's  surprise,  the  Rcsentlial-Dwyer 
and  Bibicorf  bills  are  now  open  targets  for  pro- 
business  lobbies  such  as  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  What  is  surprising,  at  least  inlti- 
^ly,  is  that  the  Nixon  administration  is  also 
opposing  the  bills,  though  not  In  the  wide- 
open  style  of  the  business  lobby.  Instead,  It 
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offers  a  plan  that  wotild  divide  consumer  re- 
sponsibilities between  a  White  House  office 
and  the  Justice  Department.  Despite  the 
pretty  ribbons  tying  this  package  together, 
the  White  House  plan  is  an  empty  box.  Its 
office  for  consumer  affairs  is  already  a  weak 
operation — despite  the  hn'd  v.  irk  and  good 
Intentions  of  Its  st<tff — sc  whv  jread  It  out? 
The  Congress,  after  "''ars  ■■  talking  about 
consumer  rights  and  pr'  <  ion  going  back 
to  the  Kefauver  day.«  now  .^as  the  chance  for 
strong  action  If  my  politicians  are  in  doubt 
about  the  need  for  an  independent  con- 
sumer protection  agency,  they  should  talk  to 
the  wiaows  and  orphans  of  men  killed  by  un- 
vented  gas  heaters,  or  the  parents  of  children 
blinded  in  one  eye  because  of  defective 
glass  bottles,  or  the  bloodied  who  walk  into 
glass  doors  that  were  not  safety-glazed. 
These  are  the  people,  among  a  few.  who  know 
something  about  the  need  for  safety. 

Summary  of  H.R.  18269,  the  Consumer 
Proteciion  Act  of  1970 

To  establish  an  Office  of  Constmier  Affairs 
and  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  order 
to  secure  within  the  Federal  Government  ef- 
fective protection  and  representation  of  the 
interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Its  major  features  follow: 

An  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  will  be  es- 
tabUshed  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  coordinate  consumer  programs  and 
activities  in  the  executive  agencies  and  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  such  programs 
and  activities  throughout  the  Government. 
An  independent  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy will  be  created  to  represent  the  interests 
of  constimers  in  proceedincts  before  Federal 
agencies  and  the  courts,  and  to  gather  and 
make  available  the  results  of  tests  and  analy- 
ses of  products.  Also,  there  will  t>e  a  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  composed  of  15 
members  to  advise  the  heads  of  the  two 
agencies  noted  atxjve. 

The  Office  of  Con-tuvier  Affair.'^  will  be 
headed  by  a  Director,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who  will 
direct  the  work  of  the  Office  and  have  the 
usual  powers  of  appointing  and  supervising 
personnel,  making  contracts  and  promulgat- 
ing rules.  The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
will  have  an  administrator,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who 
will  have  administrative  powers  similar  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office.  They  both  shall  make 
annual  reports  to  Congress  which  will  in- 
ciiKie  an  evaluati./U  of  cansumer  programs  of 
each  Federal  agency  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  needed  legislation.  Both  shall  keep 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  all  their  activities. 

FUNtTIONS  OF  THE  OFFICE  r-P  CO^•SU^lER  AFFAIRS 

T!,»  O'Jicc  Will  fOordiiKi-C  consumer  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies; 
help  develop  and  implement  .such  programs; 
as3i;re  that  consumer  Interests  are  laken  into 
.icc'unL  in  formulating  Oo.eri  metu  policies; 
trail  mit  complaints  from  the  public  to  ap- 
propriate agencies;  conduct  ccnlerences  and 
investigations  on  constimer  prob..  ;ns  but  not 
duplicate  activities  of  other  agencies;  de- 
velop information  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  from  public  and  private  sciirces  ••! 
test  results  and  analyses  of  prodi-UtS  ana 
services  and  of  trade  practices  adversely  af- 
fecting consumers;  encourage  consumer  edu- 
cation and  research;  publish  a  Consumer 
Register  of  Federal  agency  actions  and  other 
useful  information,  among  other  functions. 

FUNCTIONS      OF      THE      CONSUMER      PROTECTIVE 
AGENCY 

The  Agency  will  formally  represent  the  In- 
terests of  constuners  In  proceedings  before 
Federal  agencies  and  the  courts;  receive  and 
transmit  complaints  to  appropriate  Federal 
agencies;  develop  and  disseminate  Informa- 
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tion  from  other  Federal  agencies  and  from 
public  and  private  sources  of  benefit  to  con- 
sumers. Including  the  results  of  tests  and 
analyses  of  products  and  Information  con- 
cerning commercial  and  trade  practices  and 
practices  of  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments which  adversely  affect  consumers;  en- 
courage and  initiate  research  and  testing 
pursuant  to  the  Act;  and  continue  the  work 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  among  other  functions.  The  Agency 
may  request  another  Federal  agency  to  initi- 
ate an  investigation  appropriate  to  Its  au- 
thority if  It  determines  that  it  is  in  the  con- 
sumer interest. 

CONSUMER    CoMPL.MNTS 

When  ccnsuiner  complaints  are  received  or 
developed  by  the  Office  or  Agency  such  action 
may  be  taken  as  is  within  the  authority  of 
each  body.  If  the  complaint  is  referred  to 
another  Federal  agency  the  extent  of  the 
action  taken  therecn  shall  be  ascertained. 
Duplication  cf  the  Agency  and  the  Office  in 
the  handling  of  complaints  will  be  avoided. 

A  public  d^'cumcnt  roovi  will  be  maintained 
for  public  inspection  of  complaints  but  in 
order  to  reduce  the  number  and  effect  of 
frivolous  or  unsubstantiated  compltilnis  a 
complaint  will  only  be  available  for  public 
inspection  with  the  pennirsion  of  the  com- 
plainant and  after  the  party  complained 
against  has  had  a  reasonable  time,  but  not 
less  than  60  days,  to  comment  and  the  agency 
to  which  the  complaint  has  been  referred  has 
indicated  how  It  intends  to  handle  the  com- 
plaint. 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION    AND    TFSTING 

The  Agency  and  the  Office  shall  develop  on 
their  own  initiatives,  gather  from  other 
.sources  and  disseminate  to  the  public  in- 
formation of  value  to  consumers.  In  order  to 
assure  complete  fairness  in  the  di-ssemina- 
tlon  of  test  results  which  dispose  product 
names,  it  shall  be  made  clear  if  all  products 
of  a  competitive  nature  have  not  been  tested 
and  that  there  is  no  intent  or  purpose  to  rate 
prtducts  tested  over  thore  not  tested.  No 
Federal  agency  is  to  declare  one  product  to 
be  belter  or  a  better  buy  th:in  any  other 
product.  Federal  agencies  with  testing  facili- 
ties are  directed  to  cooperate  \\ith  the  Agency. 

CONSUAIFR    ADVI.SOHY    COUNCIL 

The  Council  will  advise  the  Director  and  the 
Admmistra'.or  on  consumer  matters  and 
e\aluate  the  effect ivene.ss  cf  laws  and  pro- 
grams. It  will  have  access  to  information  in 
cither  the  Of^ce  or  the  .Agency. 

."HOTECTION     OF    CONSUMER    INTERESTS 

All  Federal  agencies  In  taking  actions  or 
making  decisions  are  required  to  give  due 
cor.sider.-ilioii  to  the  valid  interests  of  con- 
■  umers  and  announce  publicly  the  effect  of 
ihe-r  actions  or  decisions  on  consimier  inter- 
ests and  the  basis  upon  which  the  action  was 
taken  in  keeping  with  the  interests  of 
consumers 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRE^iENTATUIlS 

Monday.  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  claild 
asks:  '  Wliere  is  daddy?'  A  mother  asks: 
•'Hc'v  is  mv  son?"  A  wife  ask.s:  "Ls  my 
liusbandai  .c    rdead?" 

Communi.st  Nortli  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicin?  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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WE  SERIOUSLY  ERRED  IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  UIXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  witlidrawn  American 
troops  from  Cambodia  according  to  its 
self-appointed  deadUne,  proclaiming 
that  our  incursion  into  a  neutral  coun- 
try was  a  profound  strategic  success. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  expansion 
of  the  war  into  Cambodia  was  a  wise 
decision,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  has 
brought  military  success.  In  my  judg- 
ment, tune  may  well  show  that  we  seri- 
ously erred  in  Cambodia  by  opening  up 
the  entire  country  as  a  battleground  in 
the  Indochina  war.  We  may  also  discover 
that  we  have  destroyed  aU  hopes  for 
success  in  the  administration's  Vietnam- 
ization  and  pacification  programs. 

Tliis  is  certainly  the  opinion  of  a  friend 
who  is  an  expert  on  the  Vietnam  pacifica- 
tion programs.  Mr.  Clifford  Ouellette.  Mr. 
Ouellette  has  recently  completed  3  years 
of  distinguished  service  in  Vietnam  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. He  has  worked  closely  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  peo- 
ple on  the  staff  of  CORDS — Civil  Opera- 
tions Rural  Development  Service — the 
pacification  program  coordinator,  first  as 
a  district  representative,  then  as  a  prov- 
ince representative,  and  finally  as  senior 
representative  in  the  n  Corps  District. 
As  chief  liaison  between  the  U.S.  pacifi- 
cation program  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  in  II  Corps,  he  was  in  a  unique 
position  to  evaluate  the  successes  and 
failures  of  our  effort. 

Mr.  Ouellette  recently  retired  from 
Federal  service,  but  in  a  letter  to  me  ex- 
pre.^sed  his  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the 
Cambodian  invasion  on  the  pacification 
program.  His  evaluation  is  pessimistic, 
but  I  believe  clear  sighted.  It  should  give 
pause  to  those  who  would  so  quickly  pro- 
claim the  Cambodia  invasion  a  great 
success.  I  commend  Mr.  Ouellette's  im- 
portant and  expert  comments  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

June  27,  1970. 

Dear  Concre.ssman  Ullman:  Although 
very  fragile  and  subject  to  a  number  of 
unknown  "If.s,"  there  was  hope.  In  April 
of  this  year  that  Vietnamlzatlon,  withdrawal 
of  American  troops,  and  the  Pacification 
Program,  could  give  the  Saigon  Government 
enough  stability  to  provide  self  determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam, 
Enough  hope,  at  least,  to  Inspire  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  and  Americans  to  w^ork  long 
and  hard  on  the  national  strategy  of  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  offensive  Implicit 
in  the  1970  Pacitication  Program,  There 
was  a  chance. 

Each  day  since  the  Cambodian  Invasion  has 
reduced  the  possibility  of  success  In  Paci- 
fication. Today,  in  South  Viet  Nam  you 
would  be  hard  put  to  find  a  handful  of 
advisors,  working  In  the  field  on  the  Paci- 
fication Program,  who  think  we  have  any 
chance  left. 

There  were  many  factors  in  the  hopes 
raised  by  the  1970  Pacification  Plan,  a  docu- 
ment indicating  more  understanding  of  the 
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Vietnamese  War  than  any  prior  paper.  The 
plan  sought  to  provide  political  stability 
through  programs  of  local  action  in  health, 
education,  admlndstratlon,  economic  assist- 
ance and  most  Important  local  autonomy 
to  solve  local  problems.  An  essential  factor 
In  its  Initial  success  was  the  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Vietnamese  civil  servants 
and  military  personnel  who  would  admin- 
ister the  program.  It  was  there.  Another 
factor  was  the  reaction  of  the  jxjpulation. 
In  II  Corps  alone  over  150,000  refugees  moved, 
in  late  1969,  from  their  safe  havens  back 
to  their  farms,  many  with  only  garden  tools 
and  without  shelter  or  farm  animals.  A  vital 
factor  In  the  hoped  for  success  of  the  Paci- 
fication Program,  and  repeatedly  stressed 
over  many  years  by  our  military  leaders  at 
all  levels,  was  the  absolute  necessity  for  a 
security  shield  within  which  pacification 
programs  could  take  root  and  grow.  The 
Cambodian  Invasion  removed  that  shield. 

In  the  last  half  of  1969  and  early  1970 
we  worked  on  the  assumption  that  our  gov- 
ernment had  concluded  that  a  military  res- 
olution In  Viet  Nam  was  not  feasible;  that 
the  conflict  was  essentially  a  political  one 
and  ultimately  would  have  to  be  solved  po- 
litically; that  priorities  and  efforts  would  be 
adjusted  accordingly.  In  spite  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary leaders  who  continued  to  think  In  terms 
of  herbicide  operations,  napalming  of  forest 
covers,  massive  bombing  attacks,  and  com- 
bat offensive  operations  by  U.S.  military 
forces,  we  made  these  assumptions,  and  were 
reassured  by  withdrawals  of  American  troops. 

What  happened?  Perhaps  we  were  wrong 
in  our  assumptions.  I  doubt  it.  Perhaps  our 
military  establishnien:,  once  committed  to  a 
military  resolution  of  the  Vietnamese  War 
cannot — even  If  they  suspect  might  have 
been  wrong  Initially — cannot  change  to  tac- 
tics of  hold  and  wiihdriiw.  Perhaps  there  are 
too  many  reputations  of  high  ranking  otB- 
cers  sucJi  as  Wheeler,  Johnson,  Westmore- 
land ai,d  Abrams,  whose  places  in  the  mili- 
tary history  books  demand  a  military  reso- 
lution. 

The  next  few  years,  and  perhaps  the  com- 
ing months,  will  prove  that  our  objectives 
in  Viet  Nam  of  self  determination  for  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  the  more  subtle  and 
comple.K  factor  of  our  own  national  interest 
became  totally  unattainable  with  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion.  This  Invasion  destroyed  the 
last  slim  chance  that  remained.  We  will  still 
leave  S.E.  Asia,  but  we  will  leave  almost 
totally  defeated  Rather  than  our  greatest 
military  victory  as  described  by  the  Vice 
President,  the  Cambodiaji  invasion  will  prove, 
In  the  near  future,  to  be  our  greatest  mili- 
tary blunder. 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  will  not  achieve 
any  of  Its  stated  objectives.  Months  before 
April  30th,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cons  had  changed  their  tactics  and 
.strategy.  Except  for  the  major  confrontations 
In  the  Highlands  (in  II  and  III  Corps) ,  which 
kept  largo  numbers  of  ARVN  and  U.S.  forces 
tied  up,  the  enemy  had  broken  down  into 
small  units  for  hit  and  run  attacks.  Kldnap- 
ings  and  terrorism  Increased.  There  were 
more  and  more  attacks  by  small  units  in  the 
spring  of  1970.  The  enemy  took  dead  aim  on 
the  pacification  programs  because  he  realized 
that  this  political,  .■social  and  economic  effort 
was  what  the  fight  was  all  abotit.  Only  on 
this  front  could  he  lose  the  war. 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  will  not  Insure,  cr 
even  enhance,  the  safety  of  our  forces  in  Viet 
Nam,  because  there  never  was.  In  1970,  any 
real  danger  of  major  U.S.  units  being  over- 
run. The  suggested  threat  of  another  Dien 
Bien  Phu  was  not  and  Is  not  Justified.  The 
armed  forces  of  South  Viet  Nam  are  to- 
day strong  enough  to  conduct  more  than  a 
dozen  large  offensive  operations,  In  a  foreign 
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country,  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  main 
bases.  We  can  expect  them  to  continue  to 
Improve,  and  have  been  so  re-assured  by  our 
military  leaders  for  the  past  18  months!  The 
air,  the  sea,  more  than  85 'c  of  the  people, 
and  more  than  70 'c  of  the  real  estate  in 
South  Viet  Nam  Is,  according  to  our  military 
leaders,  under  the  control  of  the  government 
of  South  Viet  Nam,  Under  these  circum- 
stances, (which  would  probably  change  only 
if  the  North  and  Its  allies  escalate  with  new 
weaponry  and  tactics),  It  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  our  armed  forces  were  so  en- 
dangered. I  think  It  also  must  be  conceded 
that  what  supplies  and  arms  that  have  been 
captured  In  Cambodia  will  have  been  re- 
placed long  before  the  last  of  our  troops 
leave — when  the  danger  to  them  will  be  the 
greatest. 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  has  added  further 
burdens  to  the  South  Vietnamese  w  jr  against 
Inflation.  We  worked  on  programs  that  were 
aimed  at  holding  Inflation  to  30"  a  year. 
There  was  never  any  assurance  that  these 
prc^rams  would  work,  but  there  was  hope. 
The  present  rate  is  above  501  and  rising, 
Every  passing  day  Increases  the  poEslblllty 
that  there  will  be  a  military  take  over  of  the 
government  of  South  Viet  Nam  because  of 
the  Increasing  economic  chaos. 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  will  destroy  what 
little  support  we  had  left.  Internationally. 
for  our  efforts  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  has  caused  and 
Is  causing  repercussions  here  at  home  that 
intensify  our  divisions.  It  has  destroyed  the 
President's  credibility  in  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  has  restored  the 
priorities  of  military  actions.  The  small  but 
necessary  hope  that  had  been  stirred  In  1969 
and  early  1970  will  be.  If  It  has  not  already 
been,  buried  under  the  conviction  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  pacification  was  just 
another  drill.  Military  escalation  In  any  form 
smothers  the  possibility  of  political  stability. 
The  loud  and  war  like  noises  coming  again 
from  Vice  President  Ky  and  his  followers  are 
the  result  of  the  Cambodian  invasion. 

The  Cambodian  invasion  Is  being  debated 
today  on  the  basis  of  Constitutional  Powers, 
and  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
Who  speaks  for  the  Cambodians?  We  have 
invaded  a  nation  of  seven  million  people  with 
no  more  regard  for  the  consequences  to  them 
than  those  invaders  whom  history  has  clas- 
sified as  despots  and  dictators.  And  we  can- 
not excuse  ourselves  by  pointing  at  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  North  Vletname.se,  because 
the  Cambodians  would  not  and  cannot  do 
anything  abotit  It. 

The  Cambodian  invasion  has  destroyed 
thousands  of  homes,  hamlets  and  villages. 
Today  wo  continue  otir  bomblnc'  and  destruc- 
tion of  Cambodian  homes  In  every  part  of 
their  cotmtry.  As  Cambodian  homes  go  up  in 
flames,  and  Cambodians  die.  United  States 
Cabinet  members  have  the  effrontery  to  say 
that  there  is  a  benefit  to  the  Cambodians 
from  the  bombing!  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  Is  a  single  American  soldier,  sailor, 
marine  or  airman  In  South  Viet  Nam  who 
wants  to  be  protected  by  the  de.-tructlon  of 
Cambodian  homes.  We  and  our  descendants 
will  bum  in  shame  at  this  fantastic  blunder, 

I  cannot  Impugn  the  patrioticm  or  good 
Intentions  of  those  Involved  In  the  Cambo- 
dian invasion.  I  still  feel  that  the  Piesldent 
of  the  United  States  wants  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely from  Southeast  Asia.  There  Is  a  sad- 
ness and  horror  from  a  growing  conviction 
that  our  military  and  defense  establishment 
Is  out  of  control  and  has  evolved  into  a  sys- 
tem that  cannot  see  the  world  as  It  is.  I  can 
find  no  other  e.xplanatlon  for  the  tragic  and 
horrendous  error  of  the  Cambodian  Invasion. 
Clifford  Ouellette. 

Vancouver,  Wash. 
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THE  CAMBODIAN   CRISIS:    REASON 
AND  EMOTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6.  1970 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent Mr.  Nathan  H.  Sauberman  of 
Great  Neck,  has  forwarded  to  me  an  in- 
teresting editorial  in  the  June  5,  1970, 
issue  of  Science,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science. 

This  thoughtful  editorial,  by  Carroll  E, 
Izard  of  Vanderbilt  University,  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  matter  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china and  its  effect  on  this  country.  Since 
this  editorial  raises  some  interesting 
questions  that  we  in  the  Congress  should 
ponder,  I  would  like  to  include  the  afore- 
mentioned editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

The  Cambodian  Crisis:  Reason  and  Emotion 
(By  Carroll  E.  Izard) 
The  Invasion  of  Cambodia  was  a  step  back- 
ward In  the  struggle  of  today's  youth  to  find 
anew  humaneness.  President  Nixon's  decision 
was  a  product  of  reason  and,  once  again,  rea- 
son has  failed. 

We  can  111  afford  to  reject  reason  for  emo- 
tion. But  we  must  accept  the  place  of  emo- 
tion in  individual  life  and  human  affairs.  We 
must  learn  to  let  emotion  play  its  proper  role 
In  the  reasoning  process  and  must  find  the 
ways  to  channel  the  force  of  emotion  appro- 
priately. We  have  been  taught  that  the  emo- 
tions, especially  what  we  call  negative  emo- 
tions, are  dangerous  and  bad.  But  each  of 
the  emotions,  like  any  other  significant  parf 
of  the  human  being,  has  an  Inherently  adap- 
tive function. 

Distress  can  lead  to  personal  discourage- 
ment and  crippling  depression.  But  unless 
we  feel  something  of  the  personal  distress  of 
the  loved  ones  of  the  wounded  or  dying  man, 
whether  friend  or  foe,  we  cannot  have  an 
adequately  human  perspective  on  this  or  any 
war. 

Disgust  with  yourself  can  lead  to  aliena- 
tion and  aloneness,  and  disgust  with  the 
world  can  lead  to  dangerous  Indifference.  But 
unless  we  experience  some  disgust  with  otir- 
selves  for  the  complacency  over  the  miseries 
and  massacres  of  war  we  cannot  have  an 
adequately  human  perspective  on  this  crisis. 
Contempt  of  self  can  lead  to  the  disaster 
of  self -rejection,  and  contempt  of  others  can 
sustain  prejudice,  misconception,  and  con- 
flict between  peoples.  But  unless  we  have 
some  measure  of  contempt  for  killers  of  men 
and  contempt  for  the  act  of  killing,  we  can- 
not have  an  adequately  human  perspective 
on  war's  destruction  of  htimanity. 

The  shame  of  defeat  would  strike  deep  at 
the  heartstrings  of  a  proud  nation.  But  un- 
less we  can  find  greater  shame  In  Inflicting 
suffering  and  death  than  In  a  lost  or  Etale- 
mated  war.  we  cannot  have  the  kind  of  per- 
spective that  can  lead  to  peace  and  progress 
In  a  search  for  a  new  humanness  and  a  new 
humanity. 

Anger  can  make  a  mockery  of  man's  hope 
for  reasoned  negotiation  and  can  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  destructive  aggression.  But  a 
little  anger  properly  channeled  can  defend  a 
new  kind  of  personal  Integrity  and  a  new- 
kind  of  Integrity  for  humanity  that  disallows 
war's  miseries  and  massacres. 

Fear  Is  the  most  toxic  of  all  the  emotions. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  panic,  but,  unless  we 
bave  some  fear  of  war.  we  cannot  see  the 
Cambodian  crisis  in  true  perspective. 

I  am  not  asking  that  you  let  distress  lead 
to  depression,  disgust  to  Indifference,  con- 
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tempt  to  aloofness,  shame  to  withdrawal, 
anger  to  destruction,  or  fear  to  panic.  I  am 
asking  you  to  be  sad  over  war-inflicted  suf- 
fering and  death.  I  am  asking  you  to  be  a 
little  disgusted  with  complacency  and  a  little 
contemptuous  of  the  forces  and  conditions 
that  lead  to  war.  I  ask  us  all  to  be  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  Inability  of  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth  to  accept  defeat — or  sim- 
ply to  redefine  it  as  a  colossal  mistake. 

I  ask  you  to  be  a  little  angry  at  the  grave 
threat  that  df'epening  and  continuing  com- 
mitment to  Wi.r  poses  to  our  humanness  and 
to  our  very  survival.  I  ask  you  to  be  a  little 
afraid  of  the  horror  of  becoming  extinct  or. 
perhaps  even  worse,  of  becoming  less  and  less 
human.  I  ask  you  to  respond  to  each  of  these 
emotions  with  constructive  effort  before  the 
emotion  is  dissipated  and  comes  to  nought 
or  before  it  goes  awry  and  wTeaks  destruc- 
tion.—Carroll  E.  Izard,  Vanderbilt  Umier- 
sity. 


DOCTOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Monday,  July  6,  1970 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  happy  to  receive  the  news  recently 
that  Idaho  State  University  is  among 
10  universities  throughout  the  Nation 
selected  to  receive  a  Carnegie  planning 
grant  to  develop  a  far-reaching  new  de- 
gree program — the  doctor  of  arts. 

The  doctor  of  arts  is  expected  to  offer 
an  alternative  to  the  narrow  specializa- 
tion of  the  Ph.  D.,  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly divorced  from  the  needs  of 
mass  higher  education.  It  is  designed  to 
produce  teachers  with  broader  academic 
training  and  a  deeper  understanding  of 
education  as  well  as  specific  training  in 
teaching  itself. 

The  Carnegie  Corp.  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  decision  to  fund  the  establish- 
ment of  this  innovative  teacher-oriented 
advanced  degree  and  to  include  ISU 
among  the  universities  receiving  grants. 
I  am  confident  that  ISU,  with  its  out- 
standing faculty  and  its  exceptionally 
talented  president,  'William  E.  Davis,  will 
play  a  leading  role  in  developing  a  suc- 
cessful new  program  as  it  moves  to  the 
top  ranks  among  universities  a<:ross  the 
country. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  statement  to  the 
press  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  and  re- 
port by  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools 
in  the  United  States  on  the  doctor  of 
arts  degree: 
Statement  to  Press  From   Carnegie   Corp. 

New  York. — Ten  universities  have  received 
grants  totaling  $935,000  from  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration to  plan  new  graduate  programs 
aimed  at  Improving  the  quality  of  college 
teaching.  In  announcing  the  awards.  Alan 
Plfer,  president  of  the  educational  founda- 
tion, said,  "The  highly  specialized  research 
required  for  the  Ph.  D.  Is  simply  not  appro- 
priate training  for  much  of  undergraduate 
teaching.  These  ten  Institutions  are  dedi- 
cated to  designing  a  new  kind  of  degree  that 
will  attract  flrst-rate  students  to  teaching 
careers.  With  one  possible  exception,  the 
planning  envisages  that  this  will  be  the 
Doctor  of  Arts  degree." 

The  recipients  of  the  planning  grants  in- 
clude:    Ball     State     University     ($35,000), 
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Brown  University  ($85,000),  Claremont  Uni- 
versity Center  ($123,000).  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege ($103,000) .  Idaho  State  University  ($81,- 
000),  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
($100,000),  University  of  Michigan  ($80,000). 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany 
($108,000),  University  of  Washington  ($140,- 
000),  and  Washington  State  University 
($80,000). 

Financial  stringency  and  the  much  pub- 
licized 'surplus  "  of  Ph.  D.  holders  are  caus- 
ing many  graduate  schools  to  rerissess  their 
doctoral  programs.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
a  growing  market  for  people  trained  primarily 
as  teachers  rather  than  researchers  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  community  colleges  and 
four-year  state  colleges,  which  already  enroll 
well  over  fifty  percent  of  all  undergraduates. 
Mr.  Plfer  stated  that  "We  need  to  encourage 
rather  substantial  numbers  of  Ph  D.  aspi- 
rants to  work  toward  a  different  kind  of  de- 
gree, one  which  will  provide  training  appro- 
priate for  the  fobs  that  are  open," 

Interest  In  the  Doctor  of  Arts  iDAi  de- 
gree is  developing  rapidly.  The  tirst  D..^  pro- 
gram was  established  In  1967  at  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  with  support  from  a  pre- 
vious Corporation  grant.  Both  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools  and  ihe  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
have  Issued  guidelines  for  universities  inter- 
ested in  developing  the  new  degree  At  latent 
count,  some  seventy-five  institutions  are 
considering  the  Idea.  Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, has  recently  stated,  The  Doctor  of  Arts 
should  become  the  standard  degree  for  col- 
lege teaching  In  the  United  States  " 

The  ntw  degree  programs  being  planned  by 
the  ten  gr:.nt  recipients  will  begin  in  the  fall 
of  1S71.  They  will  entail  a  minimum  of  three 
years'  study  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  and 
will  be  designed  to  produce  college  teachers 
with  broad  academic  training  and  a  solid  un- 
derstandiri^;  of  higher  education  The  pro- 
grams will  Include  work  on  a  major  project 
or  disEcrtaticn  focused  on  the  organization 
atid  teaching  of  existiiig  knowledge  ratlier 
*hr"  the  c-cr*lon  of  new  knevvledg'".  Super- 
vised teaching  experler.'-e  v.ill  a!-so  be  required 
in  most  cases.  All  ten  instltuiions  will  plan  to 
hire,  promote,  and  pay  graduates  o'.  the  new 
programs  as  they  do  Ph.  D.  holders 

Carnegie  Corporation  was  founded  In  1911 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
of  certain  British  Commonwealth  countries. 
Its  assets  now  total  approximately  S280  mil- 
lion at  market  value. 

Report  on  Doctor  of  Arts  by  the  Council  of 

Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States 
introduction 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council 
cf  Graduate  Schools  and  the  C.Tunc;;  have 
In  principle  recommended  the  establishment 
of  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Arts  to  prepare  graduate  students 
for  a  lifetime  of  effective  teaching  at  the 
college  level. 

Tlie  Doctor  of  Arts  program  should  be  of 
such  rigor  that  the  degree  will  take  Its  place 
among  other  respected  doctoral  degrees  such 
as  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Edu- 
cation, Doctor  of  Medicine.  Juris  Doctor,  and 
others. 

The  new  title  Is  proposed  In  the  belief  that 
the  Ph.D.  decree  has  traditionally  so  empha- 
sized research  that  It  may  be  counter-pro- 
ductive In  that  many  graciufte  students  are 
trained  along  lines  other  than  those  which 
they  will  actually  follow  In  their  careers  as 
college  teachers."  The  Ph.D.  Is  and  should 
be  the  highest  research  degree;  many  of  Its 
recipients  do  In  fact  become  excellent  teach- 
ing scholars.  However,  others  are  led  into 
expectations  that  will  not  In  fact  be  realized, 
and.  as  a  result,  their  level  of  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  may  be  magnified  Rel- 
evance Is  achieved  best  If  the  degree  struc- 
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lure  Is  appropriate  to  the  career  alms  and 
possibilities  of  the  students  as  well  iis  to 
I  he  primary  role  of  most  as  teaching 
scholars. 

For  many  doctoral  students,  a  program  em- 
phasizing broad  subject  matter  competence 
and  teaching  skills  and  the  development  of 
-vnthesizing  and  dl=;seminatln2  abilities  wiU 
be  most  appropriate.  The  title  Doctor  of  Arts 
should  connote  this  great  emphasis  on  prep- 
aration of  college  teaching. 

The  orientation  and  preparation  inherent 
in  the  Doctor  of  Arts  degree  have  advantages 
bevond  those  for  the  teaching  faculty  who 
wiil  find  a  greater  continuity  between  their 
training  and  their  actual  careers.  Colleges  will 
be  placed  under  less  pressure  to  create  re- 
search facilities  if  research  accomplishment 
is  no  longer  held  up  as  the  one  single  mark 
of  ,=  .iccess  of  undergraduate  faculties.  The 
present  influence  of  research  specialization 
on  the  i;i;dergraduate  curriculum  would  also 
be  reduced.  ;md  many  students  will  welcome 
a  broader  orientation  in  curricular  offerings. 
Much  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  to- 
day is  oriented  toward  the  research  Interest 
-.f  the  faculty  members  or  toward  the  two 
percent  of  the  students  who  will  eventually 
seek  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  We  should  now  rec- 
(  gn!?:e  that  the  great  growth  in  enrollments 
and  thus  in  teaching  positions  In  the  future 
will  be  in  the  community  college?,  the  ccm- 
prehensive  regional  colleges,  and  in  the  uni- 
versity coUeges^not  In  the  research  positions 
available  in  the  universities  or  elsewhere. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  it  is  neither 
feasible  ni')r  desirable  to  separate  sharply  a 
university  professor's  teaching  and  research 
functions.  Re.=earch  acMvlty  Is  in  many  c.ises 
an  essential  element  of  a  professor's  teaching 
effect ivei'.ess  atid  all  graduate  study  must  in- 
clude research  components.  But  the  impor- 
tmce  of  research  as  a  component  of  college 
'caching  is  considerably  less  for  those  not 
teaching  at  the  Ph.D.  level,  and  this  group 
constitutes  the  majority  of  te.ichers  la  higher 
education.  The  necessity  for  research  com- 
petence and  activities  at  these  other  levels 
varies  at  least  quantitatively  and  in  empha- 
sis, depending  upon  the  subject  being  t.iughc. 
For  most  college  faculty  it  seems  clear  that 
the  research  competence  required  for  the 
great  majority  of  college  teachers  can  be 
obtained  through  the  proposed  Doctor  of  Arts 
program 


GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS 

The  Degree  Doctor  of  Arts  Identifies  a  per- 
son with  at  least  three  years  of  graduate 
study  and  Is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
careers  as  college  teachers. 

The  program  leading  to  tlie  Doctor  of  Arts 
degree  will  parallel  other  doctoral  programs 
but  will  be  oriented  toward  developing  teach- 
ing competence  in  a  broad  subject  iratter 
area.  In  contrast,  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
program  Is  designed  to  prepare  a  graduate 
student  for  a  lifetime  of  creative  activity  and 
research,  although  it  will  often  be  in  asso- 
ciation with  a  career  in  teaching  at  a  univer- 
sity or  college.  The  degree  Doctor  of  Educa- 
tion (EdD.)  should  mark  a  professionally 
oriented  program  at  the  doctoral  level  in  the 
field  of  education. 

The  Doctor  of  Arts  program  should  be  of- 
fered only  by  institutions  with  faculty,  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment  adequate  to  provide 
for  tlie  offering  of  tliese  practice-oriented 
Doctor  of  Arts  programs:  they  mvist  be  com- 
parable in  quality,  althougli  different  in  char- 
acter, to  accepted  research-oriented  Ph.D. 
programs. 

Admission,  retention,  and  degree  standards 
for  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program  should  be  as 
rigorous  as  those  prevailing  for  a  Ph  D.  pro- 
gram and  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
graduate  factilty  of  the  subject-matter  field. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  Doctor  of 
Arts  be  utilized  as  a  consolation  prize  or 
second  class,  attenuated  Ph.  D.  While  pro- 
gram requirements  will  Inevitably  differ  be- 
cause of  different  objectives,  requirements 
for  the  Doctor  of  Arts  should  be  no  less  de- 
manding. If  It  is  awarded  at  the  completion 
of  a  program  equal  in  quality  and  rigor  to 
the  Ph.  D..  its  recipients  should  be  employed 
in  their  areas  of  competence  on  a  comparable 
basis  to  those  holding  the  Ph.D.  The  stand- 
ards and  reputation  of  tlie  graduate  school 
awarding  the  degree  are  the  significant  deter- 
minants. 

SPECIAL    CHARACTERISTICS 

To  insure  adequate  preparation  of  college 
teachers,  the  Doctor  of  Arts  program  .should 
provide  for  the  following: 

First,  the  formal  course  work  in  the  Doctor 
of  Arts  program  will  deal  preponderantly  with 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  by  the 
prospective  teacher.  Course  selection  will 
typically  be  broader  within  a  particular  dis- 
cipline  than   for   the  Ph.   D.  and   may  also 


bridge  several  related  disciplines.  The  in- 
dividual  courses  in  the  Doctor  of  Arts  pro- 
gram will  be  conducted  at  the  same  high 
level  as  Ph.  D.  courses  and  where  the  two 
programs  exist  side  by  side  may  well  be  the 
same  courses  in  many  Instances.  Foreign 
language  or  other  research  tool  requirements 
will  be  truly  functional.  A  comprehensive  ex- 
amination which  is  typically  broader  and 
less  specialized  than  the  usual  Ph.  D.  com- 
prehensive examination  but  not  less  demand- 
ing will  be  required  upon  the  completion  of 
formal  course  work. 

Second,  prospective  college  teachers  will 
take  an  appropriate  amount  of  formal  course 
work  and  seminars  in  such  areas  as  the  psy- 
chology of  learning,  the  history  and  sociology 
of  higher  education,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  faculty  members  within  an  institutional 
.setting. 

Third,  as  a  parallel  to  the  traditional  re- 
search training  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  a  struc- 
tured teaching  or  other  appropriate  intern- 
ship will  be  reqviired.  This  normally  will  not 
be  met  by  the  tisual  teaching  assist antships. 
The  teaching  internship  will  include  progres- 
sive and  responsible  classroom  experience  in 
regular  courses,  preferably  in  more  than  one 
kind  of  course.  The  internship  will  normally 
be  held  for  one  year  and  it  will  be  supervised, 
criticized,  and  evaluated  by  e.xperienced 
faculty  members  and  reinforced  by  relevant 
course  work  in  teaching  methods  which  are 
applicable  to  the  student's  particular  disci- 
pline. 

Fourth,  the  development  of  the  capacity 
and  habit  of  reading,  understanding,  and  in- 
terpreting the  results  of  new  research  and 
pedagogical  developments  appearing  in  the 
literature  of  the  field  will  be  encouraged. 

Fifth,  development  of  the  student's  ability 
to  apply  new,  significant  disciplinary  re- 
search and  teaching  techniques  for  the  bene- 
fit of  college  teaching  is  a  significant  part  of 
the  student's  graduate  education  for  the 
Doctor  of  Arts  degree. 

Sixth,  independent  investigation  of  an  area 
in  the  subject  matter  field  will  lead  to  a 
suitable  written  thesis.  Such  an  investiga- 
tion might  take  the  form  of  research  on 
teaching  problems  and  may  make  a  contribu- 
tlon  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject  matter. 
The  evaluation  and  synthesis  of  materials 
that  are  potentially  valuable  in  college  teach- 
ing but  have  not  yet  been  reviewed  may  also 
be  acceptable. 


SElSlATE-'Tiiesday,  July  7,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thom.^s  P.  E.agle- 
TON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  ELson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  all  grace,  whose  word  teaches 
"Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence;  for 
out  of  it  are  the  i.ssues  of  life."  we  pause 
this  morning  hour  for  a  more  vivid  .sense 
of  Thy  presence  so  that  we  may  work  not 
alone  but  in  partnership  with  Thee.  As 
we  grapple  daily  with  perplexing  prob- 
lems, help  us  to  lay  hold  on  those  spirit- 
ual resources  Thou  hast  placed  at  our 
disposal  and  appropriate  them  by  faith. 

As  wc  give  ourselves  to  the  service  of 
the  Nation,  may  we  and  all  the  people 
honor  America  not  only  on  one  day  with 
words,  but  every  day  with  our  lives.  May 
we  never  be  content  with  the  lesser  good 
and  with  small  achievements  when  the 


higher  way  of  Thy  kingdom  is  open  to 
all  who  follow  Thee  in  sincerity  and  in 
truth. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Mr.  EAGLETON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DESIGNATION     OF     ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Russell  > . 

The  a.s.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  July  7,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eacleton.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  dtii'ing  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  6,  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Hatfield  ) ,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Tjore  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  now 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

THE  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    765 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  p:o- 
posed  by  me  and  my  colleagues  jointly, 
Senators  Goldwater,  Cranston,  Scott, 
McGovERN,  Packwood,  Young  of  Ohio, 
Dole  Stevens,  Hartke,  Schweiker,  and 
GooDELL,  to  the  bill,  H.R.  17123,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
"missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  765)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  brief  statement  made  by 
Daniel  Webster  in  1814  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  brief 
outline  of  a  statement  by  H.  B.  Liddell 
Hart  in  1945  relating  to  the  subject  of 
conscription. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  three 
times  in  our  history,  we  have  had  na- 
tional military  conscription,  and  each 
time  it  has  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  those  directly  affected  by  it.  In  re- 
sponse to  President  Lincoln's  announce- 
ment in  1863  that  a  draft  was  being  in- 
stituted, there  were  10  days  of  rioting  in 
New  York  alone,  with  over  1,000  fatal- 
ities resulting.  Conscription  was  again 
introduced  for  a  short  period  of  time 
during  World  War  I,  and  250,000  draft- 
ees failed  to  appear  for  induction.  The 
first  time  that  conscription  had  virtually 
universal  acceptance  was  during  World 
War  II  when  it  was  instituted  for  a  third 
time.  The  past  two  decades,  however, 
have  marked  a  new  era  in  American  his- 
tory with  the  advent  of  peacetime  con- 
scription. Today  an  estimated  60,000 
young  men  have  left  this  country  for 
Canada  and  hundreds  have  gone  to  pris- 
on—because of  the  draft.  Yet.  the  desir- 
ability of  the  draft  or  any  possible  alter- 
native has  generally  gone  unquestioned, 
and  our  Government  has  reflected  the 
complacency  of  the  public. 

In  March  of  this  year,  a  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  over  1  year 
ago  to  study  an  alternative  to  the  draft, 
made  its  findings  public.  The  Commis- 
sion was  headed  by  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Thomas  Gates  and  was  com- 
posed of  individuals  from  various  walks 
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of  life,  including  the  economist  Milton 
Friedman,  the  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP,  Roy  Wilkins,  and  two  former 
Supreme  Allied  Commanders,  Gen. 
Lauris  Norstad,  and  Gen.  Alfred  Gruen- 
ther.  Their  conclusions  were  unanimous: 
the  draft  is  not  the  best  method  of  main- 
taining our  Aimed  Forces.  It  is  ineffi- 
cient, inequitable,  and  unjust.  Their  re- 
port stated,  further,  that  the  best  alter- 
native to  conscription  is  an  all-voliinteer 
system,  which  Is  not  only  more  ideologi- 
cally compatible  with  our  traditions,  but 
economically  preferable  as  well. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
conscription  has  been  and  is  needed  to 
maintain  om-  Armed  Forces,  thus  per- 
petuating the  idea  that  the  draft  is  a 
necessary  e'vil  whereby  a  small  precent 
of  our  young  men  are  compelled  to  join 
the  military. 

According  to  the  Gates  Commission 
report : 

During  the  early  1960's,  95  percent  of  thoee 
between  the  agee  of  18  and  35  were  excluded 
from  the  1-A  and  1-A-O  pool.  .  .  The  es- 
calation of  the  Vietnam  War  in  1965  once 
again  focused  attention  on  the  draft.  .  .  . 
Of  the  6  million  men  who  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
25   percent   have   taeen   draftees 

But  is  this  a  needed  inequity?  Is  con- 
conscription  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  our  national  security?  The 
Gates  Commission  concluded  that  an  all- 
volunteer  mUitary  is  feasible  regardless 
of  the  manpower  requirements  of  Viet- 
nam. Today  we  have  approximately  3 
million  men  in  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is 
anticipated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  within  1  year  the  total  force 
level  will  be  2.5  million  or  less.  Our  pres- 
ent mixed  force,  draftees,  draft-induced 
volunteers,  and  volimteers,  requires  584,- 
000  annual  accessions  with  184,000  an- 
nual Ai-my  draft  calls.  The  Gates  Com- 
mission projects  that  the  required  acces- 
sions for  the  same  total  strength  force, 
3  million  men.  would  be  410,000  wdth 
193,000  going  to  the  Army.  This  lower 
rate  of  accessions  in  an  all-volunteer 
force  would  be  the  result  of  higher  reten- 
tion rates.  Higher  retention  would  result 
from  numerous  factors,  including  higher 
pay,  higher  reenlistment  rates,  and  the 
absence  of  draftees,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  whom  leave  the  Army  after  serv- 
ing only  2  years.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
port states: 

The  higher  retention  rate  for  true  volun- 
teers inevitably  produces  a  more  experienced 
force.  .  .  .  Projections  Indicate  that  by  1980 
(in  an  all  volunteer  force),  45  percent  of 
Army  enlisted  men  will  have  four  years  or 
more  of  service  experience,  as  compared  with 
31  percent  for  a  mixed  force  of  the  same  size. 
Since  experience  Involves  on-the-job  train- 
ing, a  more  experienced  force  Is  more  produc- 
tive than  a  less  experienced  one. 

Thus,  a  3-million-man  volunteer  force 
would  be  more  effective  than  a  mixed 
force  of  the  some  number.  In  other  words, 
because  a  volunteer  force  would  have 
fewer  noneffective  men,  it  can  be  smaller 
than  a  mixed  force  and  be  just  as  effec- 
tive. 

What  must  be  done  to  effect  an  all- 
volunteer  military?  The  move  cannot  oc- 
cur overnight,  but  the  transition  can  oc- 


cur within  the  next  year.  However,  to  ac- 
complish this  by  July  1971,  we  need  to 
have  improved  conditions  within  the 
military  sufficiently  to  induce  75,000 
more  men  annually,  in  addition  to  the 
250,000  true  volimteers  who  are  presently 
enlisting  each  year.  That  assumes  a  force 
level  of  2.5  million  men  by  July  1971. 
Tliere  is  an  excellent  possibDity,  based 
upon  various  statements  and  possible 
projections  of  the  Defense  Department, 
that  the  manpower  level  will  be  signifi- 
cantly less  than  2.5  million. 

Further,  Congress  could,  of  course, 
choose  to  reduce  the  manpower  require- 
ments. In  either  case,  reductions  below 
the  2.5-million  level  would  reduce  further 
the  number  of  additional  needed  enlistees 
above  the  current  250,000  true  volunteers. 
The  additional  men  will  come  predomi- 
nantly from  the  1.5  million  men  who  an- 
nually turn  19  and  who  meet  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Raising  the  accession  rate 
to  the  necessary  level  will  result  from 
reasonable  improvements  in  pay  and 
benefits  which,  states  the  Commission, 
and  in  which  I  concur,  should  occur  re- 
gardless of  the  fate  of  the  draft. 

To  better  comprehend  this  situation 
one  must  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween two  methods  of  taxation  that  any 
goveiTiment  may  use.  The  first,  which 
can  be  called  tax-in-kind,  is  the  compul- 
sory rendering  of  services  or  properly  by 
citizens  on  the  behalf  of  the  government. 
The  other  method  of  taxation  is  that  of 
bearing  the  government's  cost  of  goods 
and  services  through  monetarj'  taxes 
levied  on  the  general  public.  Conscrip- 
tion is  the  fii'st  method  of  taxation — a 
tax-in-kind.  There  are  few  such  taxes 
today  in  our  Nation,  and  most  govern- 
ments no  longer  tax  through  the  means 
of  coercing  the  services  of  their  citizens. 
or  directly  acquiring  portions  of  their 
property.  Such  tax-in-kind  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  medieval  and  outmoded 
form  of  taxation.  The  draft,  however,  is 
a  modem-day  continuation  of  such  a 
form  of  taxation. 

The  average  level  of  basic  pay  for  mili- 
tary personnel  is  $180  per  month.  This 
is  approximately  60  percent  of  what  he 
could  be  earning  in  civilian  life.  In  other 
words,  the  average  first-term  enlistee  is 
being  taxed  40  percent  of  what  he  could 
and  would  normally  earn.  And  taking 
into  account  the  Income  tax  and  indi- 
rect costs  imposed  on  the  enlistee,  his 
total  tax  rate  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
51  percent. 

The  Commission  recommends  increas- 
ing the  pay  of  the  first- term  enlistee  to 
$315  per  month.  Including  fringe  benefits, 
clothing,  food  and  lodging,  the  total 
compensation  would  rise  from  $301  per 
month  to  $437  per  month.  This  would 
make  the  pay  within  the  military  rough- 
ly comparable  to  that  of  civilian  life, 
which,  as  I  stated  earlier,  should  occur 
irrespective  of  the  fate  of  the  draft.  The 
budgetary  cost  to  effect  an  all-volunteer 
force  by  July  of  next  year  would  be  a 
maximum  of  $3.24  billion  for  fiscal  1971. 
That  is  assuming  that  we  maintain  the 
high  mEinpower  force  level  of  2.5  milhon 
men  by  that  date.  Reductions  in  this 
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force  level  would  result  in  significantly 
lower  costs.  This  maximum  estimate  of 
costs  would  include  increases  in  basic 
pay  of  $2.68  billion,  proficiency  pay  in- 
crease of  $210  million,  reserve  pay  in- 
creases of  $150  million,  additional  medi- 
cal corps  expense  of  $120  million,  and 
recruiting,  ROTC  and  miscellaneous  in- 
creases of  $80  million.  Further,  this  cost 
does  not  take  into  account  substantial 
savings  in  operation  that  would  be  cre- 
ated by  a  voluntary  military- 

But  one  must  consider  the  difference 
between  budgetary  cost  and  actual  cost. 
The  first-term  enlistee  is  bearing  the 
burden  of  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  his 
ser\-ice.  And,  as  the  Commission  states 
in  its  report: 

When  the  hidden  costs  of  conscription  are 
fully  recognized,  the  cost  of  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force  Is  unquestionably  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  force  of  equal  size  and  quality 
manned  wholly  or  partly  through  conscrip- 
tion. 

The  draft  often  results  in  the  ineffi- 
cient use  of  manpower  by  the  militar\'. 
A  recently  released  study  by  the  Defense 
Department  points  to  one  aspect  of  this 
problem.  This  report  indicated  that  of 
the  41.974  college  graduates  entering  the 
Armi'  in  1969,  5,722  had  acquired  aca- 
demic training  that  would  have  qualified 
them  for  certain  military  specialties  with 
little  or  no  further  training.  Of  these 
5,722  qualified  men,  oiily  222,  approxi- 
mately 4  percent,  were  assigned  to  the 
specialty  for  which  they  were  qualified, 
while  approximately  one-third  of  them 
were  assigned  to  combat  infantry  train- 
ing. Specific  examples  which  the  study 
held  to  be  generally  valid  included  the 
following : 

Of  the  college  graduates  who  entered 
the  Army  last  year,  270  had  degrees  in 
aichitecture.  Eight  were  placed  in  this 
specialty  while  the  Army  had  a  need  for 
394  architects. 

Sixty-two  men  who  qualified  for  the 
Army  accounting  specialty  were  placed 
in  those  slots,  while  the  Army  had  463 
openings  for  accountants  and  had  in- 
ducted 912  men  who  had  accounting  de- 
grees. 

Generally  stated,  because  budget  ex- 
penses are  presently  underestimated  for 
the  cost  of  the  first-term  enlistees,  the 
Armed  Services,  as  the  Commission 
points  out,  "are  led  to  use  more  of  them 
than  they  otherwise  would."  With  com- 
pensation raised  to  equitable  levels,  the 
service  would  be  forced  to  economize. 

Perhaps  the  most  costly  factor  of  the 
present  system  is  the  low  reenlistment 
rates  among  first-term  servicemen,  cre- 
ating unduly  high  turnover  rates.  Two 
factors  affect  this:  First,  most  inductees 
and  draft-induced  volimteers  are  not  in- 
terested in  military  careers;  second,  the 
inductees'  toiir  of  duty  is  only  2  years  in 
contrast  to  3-  and  4-year  terms  for  en- 
listees. 

with  an  all-volunteer  force — 

The  Commission  concluded — 
these  longer  terms  of  enlistment  will   also 
reduce    turnovers  and  the  need  for  acces- 
sions. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  the  an- 
nual turnover  rate  for  a  volunteej/force 


would  be  approximately  325.000  men  in 
contrast  to  roughly  440.000  for  a  mixed 
force  of  2.5  million  men. 

Consequently,  real  savings  will  be  gen- 
erated. In  terms  of  dollars,  the  annual 
savings  caused  by  increased  retention  for 
a  peacetime  force  of  2.5  minion  men  is 
estimated  to  be  $675  million.  Further- 
more, there  would  be  an  annual  savings 
of  $61  million  for  the  same  force  due  to 
reduced  transportation  and  administra- 
tive costs.  In  terms  of  manpower,  a 
volunteer  military  would  reduce  the  re- 
quired size  of  the  forces,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  men  needed.  For  instance, 
it  is  estimat'-.i  by  the  Commission  that 
a  2.5-millioii  man  force  of  conscripts 
and  volunteers  would  be  effectively 
equivalent  to  an  all-volunteer  force  of 
2.44  million  men. 

Yet  there  are  additional  savings  that 
a  volunteer  force  would  induce.  These 
would  result  in  eliminating  what  the 
Commission  calls  "subtle  costs"  of  the 
present  system.  Although  these  are  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  in  monetary  terms,  we 
can  still  analyze  their  potential  influence. 
As  the  Gates  Commission  report  states: 

The  draft  erodes  ideals  of  patriotism  and 
service  by  alienating  many  of  the  young  who 
bear  the  "burden.  ...  It  thwarts  the  natural 
desire  of  youths  to  commli;  themselves  to 
.society.  .  .  . 

Young  men  distort  their  career  and  per- 
sonal plans  to  take  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties to  postpone  or  avoid  being  drafted.  .  .  . 
'channeling'  young  men  into  college,  occu- 
pations, marriage  or  fatherhood  Is  not  In 
their  best  intere.sts,  nor  those  of  society  in 
general. 

It  is  these  factors  and  others  that  in- 
dicate the  great  loss  to  society  that  the 
draft  generates.  One  indirect  method  of 
gaging  this  in  economic  terms  was  stated 
in  the  Commission's  report: 

Prospective  Inductees  also  incur  costs  in 
their  efforts  to  escape  conscription — costs 
which  manifest  themselves  In  a  variety  of 
ways  such  as  additional  college  attendance, 
movement  Into  occupations  which  carry  de- 
ferments. Immigration,  etc.  Indirect  evidence 
suggests  these  costs  may  be  1.5  times  the  im- 
plicit tax  (i.e.,  the  tax-in-klnd  born  by  the 
draftee).  .  .  .  Thus  for  each  $1.00  of  tax-in- 
klnd  collected,  an  average  of  $2.50  is  forgone 
by  the  public.  Quite  apart  from  considera- 
tions of  equity  and  freedom,  this  feature  of 
conscription  is  enough  to  call  it  Into  ques- 
tion. 

The  institution  of  an  all-volunteer 
military  is  desirable  not  only  from  eco- 
nomic and  moral  points  of  view,  but  also 
from  a  govenmiental  and  constitutional 
perspective.  According  to  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress 
has  the  power — and  the  responsibility — 
to  raise  the  armies  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  A  volimteer  military  is 
a  direct  extension  of  this  constitutional 
responsibility  and  would  draw  the  mili- 
tary closer  to  the  civilian  population  in 
general. 

A  volunteer  force  will  be  highly  flexi- 
ble, as  conceived  by  the  Commission,  al- 
though the  need  for  a  great  influx  of 
men  into  the  military  such  as  required 
during  World  War  n  is  not  a  realistic 
possibihty  because  of  the  highly  techni- 
cal nature  of  warfare  today — whether 
guerrilla  or  nuclear  war.  Nevertheless. 
the  Commission  recommended  a  limited 


standby  registration  should  a  sudden  in- 
flux of  men  be  required. 

Aside  from  economic  questions,  one  of 
the  most  often  heard  objections  to  a  vol- 
unteer military  is  that  it  would  put  an 
undue  burden  on  the  black  and  the  pov- 
erty stricken  within  our  society.  The  a.s- 
sumption  here  is  that  with  increased  pay 
and  benefits  in  a  volimteer  system  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  our  minority 
groups  and  depressed  people  would  join 
the  military.  The  Gates  Commission  re- 
port and  other  studies  before  it  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  this  would  not 
be  the  case. 

Presently  there  are  more  than  two 
times  as  many  whites  classified  below 
the  poverty  line  as  blacks — 17.6  million 
whites  compared  to  8.3  million  blacks  by 
1967  figures.  This  year  it  is  estimated 
that  up  to  63  percent,  628,740,  of  the 
black  male  papulation  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  20 — the  age  group  from  which 
first-term  enlistments  usually  origi- 
nate— will  be  eligible  for  militarj-  duty— 
that  is,  they  will  pass  the  physical, 
moral,  and  mental  requirements  for  en- 
trance into  the  Armed  Forces.  Under  our 
present  mixed  recruitment  sj-stem. 
blacks  comprise  10.6  percent  of  the  total 
force  or  slightly  less  than  their  propor- 
tion to  the  total  population. 

The  Commission,  taking  these  figures 
into  consideration,  projects  that  in  a 
volunteer  force  of  comparable  effective- 
ness to  a  mixed  force  of  2.5  million  men. 
blacks  would  comprise  approximately  15 
percent  of  that  population — between 
5,000  and  10,000  more  blacks  than  a 
mixed  force  of  the  same  effective  size.  In 
other  words,  the  racial  composition  of 
the  military  will  change  very  little  be- 
tween a  mixed  force  and  an  all-volunteer 
force. 

Monetary  compensation  is  only  one 
factor  in  attracting  potential  employees. 
Job  security,  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment, and  fringe  benefits  are  other  con- 
siderations which  influence  a  potential 
employee.  While  the  attractiveness  of 
the  military  will  increase  for  the  black  in 
a  volunteer  force,  it  will  increase  more 
greatly  among  whites. 

With  present  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical standards  of  eligibility  for  militarj' 
service.  30  percent  of  the  men  examined 
are  not  acceptable.  Of  this  group  a  dis- 
proportionate number  comes  from  the 
lower  socioeconomic  sector  of  our  soci- 
ety. And  although  a  recent  study  indi- 
cates there  are  over  12.000  military  per- 
sonnel on  welfare  today,  compensation 
within  the  Armed  Forces  in  most  cases  is 
above  the  income  level  of  those  below  the 
poverty  line.  Consequently,  the  monetarv- 
attraction  to  the  Armed  Forces  with  re- 
gard to  those  Individuals  below  the  pov- 
erty level  is  already  existent.  To  increase 
pay  and  benefits  regardless  of  the 
method  of  recruitment  will  induce  more 
qualified  individuals  to  join  than  are 
presently  attracted.  Thus,  the  general 
composition  of  a  volunteer  militar>' 
would  not  be  significantly  different  from 
a  conscripted  force. 

These  facts  notwithstanding,  objec- 
tions to  an  all-volunteer  military  based 
on  fear  of  its  creating  an  unfair  burden 
on  the  black  and  poverty  stricken  are 
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misdirected.  Not  only  do  these  objections 
Question  the  poor  and  the  black's  capac- 
ity to  make  decisions  in  their  own  best 
interest  but  they  also  ignore  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  causes  of  racism  and  poverty  in 
our  country  which  should  be  attacked 
and  not  the  military  or  any  other  institu- 
tion that  may  provide  people  an  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  economic  gain  and  in- 
creased social  status. 

Just  as  these  questions  are  ill  con- 
ceived and  shortsighted  so  are  those 
that  assert  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 
would  be  a  group  of  unquestioning  mer- 
cenaries who  would  be  loyal  only  to  their 
commanders,  isolated  from  civilian  con- 
trol, pose  a  threat  to  the  internal  security 
of  our  country,  and  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  foreign  adventurism.  A  merce- 
nary is  a  foreigner  who  is  hired  by  an- 
other coimtry  to  fight  its  wars.  This  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case  with  a  volimteer 
military.  And  to  argue  that  there  is 
something  regrettable  about  a  profes- 
sional, equitably  paid  enlistee  is  over- 
looking the  fact  that  our  officer  corps 
have  been  well  paid  and  virtually 
totally  voluntary.  To  question  the  loy- 
alty of  a  soldier  because  he  is  paid 
a  fair  salary  is  like  questioning  the  loy- 
alty of  doctors,  lawyers  or  any  other 
professionals  who  are  well  paid  for  the 
ser\1ces  they  render.  If  the  country  is  to 
have  an  effective  military  force,  its  mem- 
bers should  be  paid  in  an  equitable  man- 
ner. And  an  all-volunteer  method  of  re- 
cruitment is  one  method  of  insuring  this 
equity. 

Critics  have  argued  that  a  volunteer 
military  would  somehow  increase  the  iso- 
lation of  the  military,  and  that  conscrip- 
tion is  an  effective  means  of  maintain- 
ing a  civilian  infiuence  in  the  military. 
The  Constitution  could  not  be  more  ex- 
phcit  about  its  intention  to  insure  that 
the  army  be  fully  under  civilian  control. 
However,  it  never  intended  that  this  be 
accomplished  through  miUtary  conscrip- 
tion. In  fact,  appropriations  for  the  mili- 
tary have  to  be  approved  every  2  years 
specifically  because  the  Pounding  Fathers 
wanted  the  entire  idea  of  a  standing 
army  to  be  reviewed  that  often.  The  ver>' 
thought  of  a  peacetime  conscription 
would  have  been  viewed  by  them  as 
reminiscent  of  the  tyranny  of  European 
kings  and  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom wliich  caused  them  to  travel  to  the 
New  Worid, 

Civilian  control  over  the  military,  as 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  is  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Chief  Executive  serv- 
ing as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  by  the 
very  broad  powers  and  responsibilities 
given  to  the  Congress  for  raising  and 
supporting  the  armies.  Civilian  control 
should  not  and  cannot  be  maintained  by 
forcing  unwilling  citizens  to  serve  for  2 
years  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army. 
Further,  a  volunteer  mDitary  will  not 
mean  that  our  Armed  Forces  are  sudden- 
ly put  into  some  kind  of  total  isolation 
from  civilian  life.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  annual  turnover  rate  under  a  volun- 
teer military  a  year  from  now  would  be 
approximately  325,000  men.  That  is  a  re- 
duction of  only  about  115.000  from  the 
turnover  rate  of  440,000  imder  a  mixed 
force  of  equal  size.  Thus,  there  would 


still  be  a  very  significant  flow  of 
men  in  and  out  of  the  Armed  Forces  each 
year.  So  it  is  fictitious  and  contrary  to 
evidence  to  suggest  that  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary will  in  any  way  create  an  armed 
force  that  is  isolated  from  civilian  in- 
fluence or  control. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  principle  of 
civilian  control  over  the  military  is  in 
danger  of  eroding  in  our  land  today.  But 
if  that  is  true,  the  issue  must  be  solved 
by  perfecting  the  constitutional  relation- 
ship between  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  between  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Armed  Forces,  Main- 
taining conscription  as  a  means  to  pre- 
serve civihan  control  is  not  only  ineffec- 
tive, but  completely  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  the  intention  of  the  Constitution, 

This  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  for- 
eign adventurism.  One  aspect  of  the 
question  as  to  the  commitment  of  troops 
to  war  is  the  preparedness  of  those  troops, 
and  admittedly  a  volunteer  force  would 
be  more  effective  than  a  conscripted 
force.  However,  as  the  Gates  Commission 
points  out : 

Decisions  by  a  government  tx)  use  force  or 
to  threaten  the  use  of  force  during  crises  are 
extremely  difficult.  The  high  cost  of  mili- 
tary resources,  the  moral  bvirden  of  risking 
human  lives,  political  costs  at  home  and 
overseas,  and  the  overshadowing  risk  of  nu- 
clear confrontation  ,  .  .  enter  Into  such  de- 
cisions. It  Is  absurd  to  argue  that  Issues  of 
such  Importance  would  be  Ignored.  .  .  . 
To  the  extent  that  there  Is  pressure  to  seek 
military  solutions  to  foreign  policy  problems, 
such  pressure  already  exists  and  will  not 
be  affected  by  ending  conscription. 

This  pressure  is  in  the  form  of  foreign 
policy  and  the  already  totally  volunteer 
officers  corps  which  makes  policy  deci- 
sions within  the  Armed  Forces.  Today  we 
have  the  worst  of  two  worlds:  conscrip- 
tion at  the  lower  ranks  and  isolation  at 
the  upper — to  the  extent  that  our  of- 
ficer corps  are  isolated.  An  all-volunteer 
military  would  have  two  controls  inher- 
ent within  it  that  are  not  present  In  a 
conscripted  force. 

First,  Congress  would  control  the  man- 
power level  of  the  military  by  regulating 
the  budget;  the  economic  incentives  to 
join  would  diminish  beyond  a  certain 
manpower  limit  agreed  upon  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  The  military 
could  have  only  a  certain  number  of 
men  in  its  ranks,  which  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional constraint  on  the  scope  of  for- 
eign military  involvement.  With  con- 
scription the  President  has  virtually  un- 
limited manpower  resources  directly  at 
his  command. 

This  would  not  be  the  case  with  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  To  reinstitute  the  draft 
the  President  would  have  to  make  a  re- 
quest to  Congress,  and  coriscription 
could  then  be  reinstituted  by  the  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  This  would  be  well 
within  the  purview  of  article  I,  section 
8  of  the  Constitution  and  be  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  Congress'  reasser- 
tion  of  its  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  raising  armies,  declaring 
war,  and  infiuencing  foreign  policy. 

Another  frequently  encountered  argu- 
ment is  that  the  abolition  of  the  draft 


and  the  institution  of  an  all -volunteer 
militarj'  is  important  but  not  as  high  a 
priority  as  eliminating  poverty,  crime, 
racism,  and  other  inequities  our  society 
needs  to  resolve.  Consequently,  the  argu- 
ment continues,  we  cannot  afford  at  this 
time  to  spend  the  money  necessary  to 
create  a  volunteer  armed  force.  This 
argument,  however,  overlooks  the  major 
difference  between  the  draft  on  one  hand 
and  the  other  forms  of  inequities  on  the 
other:  conscription  is  a  government  in- 
stitution, created  and  sustained  by  the 
Government  which  bears  the  primary  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  Selective  Ser\ice  Sys- 
tem, its  inequities,  injustices,  and  inef- 
ficiencies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  fonn 
of  universal  service  be  implemented  in 
order  to  equalize  the  burden  among  our 
youth.  I  favor  the  concept  of  senlce  as 
long  as  it  is  voluntary  in  nature.  But 
compulsory  service  is  not  only  a  contra- 
diction in  terms;  it  is  inimical  to  the  fiber 
of  our  republic  as  well.  Compul.sor>-  na- 
tional service,  assuming  there  were  no 
deferments  and  that  it  were  lor  1  year's 
tour  of  duty,  would  mean  the  employ- 
ment of  8  million  people,  if  women  were 
to  serve,  and  4  milhon  if  only  men.  With 
a  conservatively  estimated  expenst  of  be- 
tween $4,000  and  $5,000  per  person,  the 
total  annual  cost  of  universal  national 
sernce  would  range  between  S16  billion 
and  $40  biUion.  As  the  Gates  Commission 
points  out,  this  would  be  an  amount 
greater  than  the  entire  manpower  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  would 
be  highly  economically  prohibitive. 

If  universal  military  training  were  to 
be  adopted  with  no  deferments,  more 
than  2  million  men  in  noncareer  posi- 
tions would  have  to  be  employed  in  the 
Armed  Forces  at  any  one  time,  assuming 
the  cm-rent  eligibility  standards  and  a  2- 
year  tour  of  duty.  One  year's  service 
would  be  unrealistic  because  most  of  that 
year  would  be  spent  training.  Universal 
military  training  would  be  a  radical  de- 
parture from  our  foimding  traditions.  It 
would  spread  the  burden  of  the  tax-in- 
kind  to  all  of  our  young  men  and  give 
the  military  more  men  than  could  be  pro- 
ductively employed. 

Several  sections  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  deal  with  important 
aspects  of  a  volunteer  military'.  These 
have  not  received  much  attention  In  the 
past,  but  the  Gates  Commission  dealt 
with  them  in  a  very  thorough  and  con- 
sistent manner.  The  military  is  similar  in 
many  ways  to  a  business  firm.  And  some 
of  its  jobs  could  be  easily  performed  by 
civilian  persormel  requiring  no  special 
military  training.  Consequently,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  Armed  Forces  in- 
crease and  expand  utilization  of  civilian 
personnel  through  lateral  hiring,  saving 
an  estimated  $100  million. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  proposes 
an  unproved  and  expanded  recrmting 
program  for  not  only  enlisted  persormel 
but  officers  as  well.  In  this  connection. 
ROTC  scholarships  should  be  increased 
from  5,500  to  10,000  per  service  and  spe- 
cialist educational  programs  should  be 
expanded  as  well. 

Another  important  change  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  is  the  formu- 
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lation  of  a  new  pay  structure  which 
would  provide  salary  schedules  combin- 
ing basic  pay,  and  quarters  and  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  new  pay  structure 
should  also  include  another  much  needed 
benefit — cash  contributions  to  a  retire- 
ment system  similar  to  Federal  civilian 
employees.  Directions  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  within  this  legislation  instruct 
liim  to  have  a  basic  pay  table  for  enlisted 
personnel  and  ofBcers  developed  which 
will  be  utilized  until  the  salary  system  is 
implemented,  although  I  am  hopeful  that 
within  the  next  month  and  before  the 
final  vote  on  this  legislation  I  will  be  able 
to  provide  such  a  pay  table. 

The  Gates  Commission  also  called  for 
an  increase  in  combat  pay  from  $65  to 
$200  for  those  who  are  actually  taking 
the  primarj'  risks  and  not  merely  physi- 
cally present  in  a  combat  zone.  This 
would  make  combat  pay  more  meaning- 
ful for  those  bearing  the  primary  burden 
of  war— those  actually  participating  in 
combat — while  avoiding  some  of  the  mis- 
uses of  the  present  method  of  compen- 
sating those  in  combat  zones. 

One  other  aspect  of  military  com- 
pensation and  organization  to  which  the 
Gates  Commission  directed  its  atten- 
tion was  medical  treatment.  Within  its 
report  the  Commission  recommends  that 
those  physicians  serving  in  the  military 
receive  special  pay  increases,  that  the 
utilization  of  civilian  medical  facilities 
be  maximized,  and  that  a  medical  in- 
surance program  be  created  for  all  mili- 
tary personnel.  If  implemented,  these 
changes  would  greatly  enhance  the  med- 
ical treatment  of  military  personnel 
while  keeping  costs  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  ironic  that  so  vmjust  and  inequi- 
table an  institution  as  peacetime  con- 
scription, with  all  of  its  inefficiencies, 
should  be  maintained  by  unproven  as- 
sumptions, groundless  fears,  and  the 
mere  momentum  of  the  past  20  years. 
Even  more  unfortunate  is  how  the  fo- 
cus of  concern  is  so  easily  lost  when  the 
issue  of  conscription  is  discussed.  We 
always  proceed  by  assuming  that  the 
status  quo  is  naturally  virtuous  and  pref- 
erable, unless  proven  otherwise.  But  in 
this  cai^e  especially,  the  first  question  to 
ask  should  not  be,  will  a  volimteer  mili- 
tary work,  or  how  much  will  it  cost,  or 
what  advant.ages  would  it  have — rather, 
the  first  question  to  ask  is  why  should 
wc  mnintain  con.>cription? 

There  is  no  institution  of  our  Govern- 
ment more  contrary*  to  our  democratic 
idealG.  more  lim.iting  of  our  freedom,  and 
more  disruptive  to  the  lives  of  our  youth 
than  the  draft.  Further,  the  draft  is 
laden  with  inherent  inefficiencies,  and 
seems  to  be  a  clearly  ineffective  manner 
to  provide  for  our  Armed  Forces  and 
their  needs.  This  opinion  now  has  the 
support  of  a  Presidential  Commission. 
At  lone  last,  the  time  has  arrived  to  take 
the  fir,st  steps  toward  restoring  military 
service  to  the  degree  of  respect  and  re- 
gard and  prestige  it  deserves,  and  to 
insure  that  such  service  will  be  the  free 
choice  of  its  citizens.  In  June  of  1971. 
the  Selective  Service  Act  will  expire.  If 
we  act  now.  and  begin  the  process  of 
building  a  volunteer  military  force,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  perpetuate  con- 


scription beyond  that  tinie.  That  must 
be  the  aim  of  all  Americans  who  cherish 
freedom  and  value  our  democratic  tra- 
ditions and  who  want  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  military  organization. 
Exhibit  1 
In  Brief 
conscription 

I  Editor's  Note. — Daniel  Web.ster  in  1814 
voiced  a  warning  and  a  prophesy  which  B.  H. 
Llddell  H.trl  verified  iu  1945  when  he  re- 
viewed historical  events  during  the  interim. 

(It  has  been  said  of  Daniel  Webster  i  1782- 
18.52),  the  great  American  statesman  &nd 
orator,  that  his  mtissive  mind  needed  the 
spur  of  a  great  national  crisis  to  make  him 
render  his  best  with  words  befitting  a  nation 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Such  a  situation,  he 
felt,  Wiis  that  of  the  closing  months  of  1814, 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  conflict  with 
England.  Under  the  pressure  of  war  needs  foi 
men  and  money,  a  conscription  bill  was  then 
before  Congress,  backed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  In  order  to  further  the  conflict  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada.  Tlie  following  is 
extracted  from  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  9,  1814.  a  copy 
of  which  IS  on  exhibit  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society.) 

This  bill  indeed  is  less  undisguised  in  its 
object,  &  less  direct  in  its  means,  than 
s'->me  of  the  measures  proposed.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  exercise  the  power  of  forcing  the 
free  men  of  this  country  into  the  ranks  of 
an  army,  for  tlie  general  purposes  of  war. 
under  color  of  a  military  service.  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinct system,  introduced  for  new  purposes, 
it  not  connected  with  any  power,  which 
the  Constitution  has  conferred  on  Congress. 

But.  Sir.  there  is  another  consideration. 
Tlie  services  of  the  men  to  be  raLsed  under 
this  act  are  not  limited  to  those  cases  in 
which  alone  this  Government  is  entitled  to 
ihe  aid  of  the  militia  of  the  States.  These 
cases  are  particularly  stated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion—  "to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, or  execute  the  laws."  But  this  bill  has 
no  limitation  in  this  respect  The  usual  mode 
of  legislating  on  the  subject  Is  abandoned. 
The  only  section  which  would  have  confined 
the  service  of  the  Militia,  proposed  to  be 
raised,  within  the  United  States  has  been 
stricken  out;  &  if  the  President  should  not 
marcli  them  into  the  Provinces  of  England 
at  the  North,  or  of  Spain  at  the  South,  It 
will  not  be  because  he  is  prohibited  by  any 
provision  in  this  act. 

This,  then.  Sir.  Is  a  bill  for  calling  out  the 
MUitla,  not  according  to  Its  existing  organi- 
zation, but  by  draft  from  new  created 
classes: — not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  "re- 
pelling invasion,  suppressing  Insurrection,  or 
executing  the  laws,"  but  for  the  general 
objects  of  war — for  defending  ourselves,  or 
invading  others,  as  may  be  thought  expedi- 
ent;— not  for  a  sudden  emergency,  or  for  a 
short  time,  but  for  long  stated  periods;  for 
two  years,  if  the  proposition  of  the  Senate 
should  finally  prevail;  for  one  year,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  House  should  be  adopted 
What  is  this.  Sir,  but  raising  a  standing  army 
out  of  the  Mllltla  by  draft,  and  to  be  recruited 
by  draft  in  like  manner,  as  often  as  occasion 
may  require? 

The  question  Is  nothing  less,  than  whether 
the  most  essential  rights  of  personal  liberty 
shall  be  surrendered,  &  despotism  embraced 
in  Its  worst  form. 

I  have  risen,  on  this  occasion,  with  anxious 
&  painful  emotions,  to  add  my  admonition 
to  what  has  been  said  by  others.  Ad- 
monition &  remonstrance,  I  am  aware,  are 
not  acceptable  strains.  They  are  duties  of 
unpleasant  performance.  But  they  are,  In 
my  Judgment,  the  duties  which  the  condition 
of  a  falling  state  imposes.  They  are  duties 
which  sink  deep  in  his  conscience,  who  be- 
lieves  it   probable    that    they    may   be    the 


last  services,  which  he  may  be  able  to  render 
to  the  Government  of  his  Country.  On  the 
issue  of  this  discussion,  I  believe  the  fate 
of  this  Government  may  rest.  Its  duration  is 
incompatible,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  measures  in  contemplation.  A 
crisis  has  at  last  arrived,  to  which  the 
course  cf  things  has  long  tended.  &  which 
may  be  decisive  upon  the  happiness  of 
present  &  future  generations.  If  there  be  any- 
thing important  in  the  concerns  of  men,  the 
considerations  which  fill  the  present  hour  are 
important.  I  am  anxious,  above  all  things, 
to  stand  acquitted  before  GOD,  &  my  own 
conscience,  &  in  the  public  Judgments,  of  all 
participations  in  the  Counsels,  which  have 
brought  us  to  our  present  condition.  &  which 
now  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. When  the  present  generation  of 
men  shall  be  swept  away,  &  that  this  Govern- 
ment ever  existed  shall  be  a  matter  of  history 
only.  I  desire  that  It  may  then  be  known, 
that  you  have  not  proceeded  in  your  course 
unadmonlshed  &  unforewarned.  Let  it  then 
be  known,  that  there  were  those,  who  would 
have  stopped  you.  In  the  career  of  your  meas- 
ures. &  held  you  back,  as  by  the  skirts  of 
your  garments,  from  the  precipice,  over  which 
you  are  plunging,  &  drawing  after  you  the 
Government  of  your  Country. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  examine  & 
decide  for  itself.  It  has  taken  things  on  trust 
long  enough.  It  has  followed  Executive  rec- 
ommendation, till  there  remains  no  hope  of 
finding  safety  In  that  path.  What  is  there, 
Sir.  that  makes  It  the  duty  of  this  people 
now  to  grant  new  confidence  to  the  admin- 
istration, &  to  surrender  their  most  im- 
portant rights  to  Its  discretion?  On  what 
merits  of  its  own  does  it  rest  this  extraordi- 
nary claim?  When  It  calls  thus  loudly  for 
the  treasure  &  the  lives  of  the  people, 
what  pledge  does  It  offer,  that  it  will  not 
waste  all  in  the  same  preposterous  pursuits, 
which  have  hitherto  engaged  it?  In  the  fail- 
ure of  all  past  promises,  do  we  see  any  as- 
surance of  future  performance?  Are  we  to 
measure  out  our  confidence  in  proportion  to 
our  disgraces,  &  now  at  last  to  grant  away 
every  thing,  because  all  that  we  have  here- 
tofore granted  has  been  wasted  or  misap- 
plied? What  Is  there  In  our  condition,  that 
besp)eakes  a  wise  or  an  able  Government? 
What  is  the  evidence,  that  the  protection  of 
the  country  Is  the  object  principally 
regarded? 

Conscription  Is  chosen  as  the  most  prom- 
ising instrument,  both  of  overcoming  reluc- 
tance to  the  Service,  &  of  subduing  the  dif- 
ficulties which  arise  from  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  administration  asserts 
the  right  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army  by  compulsion.  It  contends  that  it  may 
now  take  one  out  of  every  twenty-five  men. 
&  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  rest,  when- 
ever Its  occasions  require.  Persons  thus 
taken  by  force,  &  put  Into  an  army,  may  be 
compelled  to  serve  there,  during  the  war,  or 
for  life  They  may  be  put  on  any  service,  at 
home  or  abroad,  for  defence  or  for  Invasion, 
according  to  the  will  &  pleasure  of  Govern- 
ment. This  power  does  not  grow  out  of  any 
Invasion  of  the  country,  or  even  out  of  a 
state  of  war.  It  belongs  to  Government  at 
all  times.  In  peace  as  well  as  In  war,  &  Is  to 
be  exercised  under  all  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  Its  mere  discretion.  This,  Sir,  is  the 
amoimt  of  the  principle  contended  for  by 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

Is  this.  Sir,  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  free  Govenunent?  Is  this  civil  liberty? 
Is  this  the  real  character  of  oiu-  Constitu- 
tion? No,  Sir.  indeed  It  Is  not.  The  Consti- 
tution is  libelled,  foully  libelled.  The  people 
of  this  country  have  not  established  for 
themselves  such  a  fabric  of  despotism.  They 
have  not  purchased  at  a  vast  expense  of 
their  own  treasure  &  their  own  blood  a 
Magna  Carta  to  b«  slaves.  Where  Is  It 
written  In  the  Constitution,  In  what  article 
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or  section  Is  it  contained,  that  you  may  take 
children  from  their  parents.  &  parents  from 
their  children,  &  compel  them  to  fight  the 
battles  of  any  war.  In  which  the  folley  or  the 
wickedness  of  Government  may  engage  It? 
Under  what  concealment  has  this  power 
lain  hidden,  which  now  for  the  first  time 
comes  forth,  with  a  tremendotis  &  baleful 
aspect,  to  trample  down  &  destroy  the 
dearest  rights  of  personal  liberty?  Who  will 
show  me  any  constitutional  injunction, 
which  makes  It  the  duly  of  the  American 
people  to  surrender  every  thing  valuable  In 
life,  &  even  life  itself,  not  when  the  safety 
of  their  country  &  its  liberties  m.ay  demand 
the  sacrifice,  but  whenever  the  purposes  of 
an  ambitious  &  mischievous  Government 
may  require  it?  Sir,  I  almost  disdain  to  go 
to  quotations  &  references  to  prove  that 
such  an  abominable  doctrine  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  that  Instriunent  was 
intended  as  the  basis  of  a  free  Government. 
&  that  the  power  contended  for  is  incom- 
patible with  any  notion  of  personal  liberty. 
An  attempt  to  maintain  this  doctrine  up>on 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  is  an  exer- 
cise 0(f  perverse  ingenuity  to  extract  slavery 
from  the  substance  of  a  free  Government. 
It  Is  an  attempt  to  show,  by  proof  &  argu- 
ment, that  we  ourselves  are  subjects  of  des- 
potism, &  that  we  have  a  right  to  chains  & 
bondage,  firmly  secured  to  us  &  our  chil- 
dren, by  the  provisions  of  otir  Government. 

The  supporters  of  the  measures  before  us 
act  on  the  principle  that  It  Is  their  task  to 
raise  arbitrary  powers,  by  construction,  out 
of  a  plain  written  charter  of  National 
Liberty.  It  Is  their  pleasing  duty  to  free  us 
of  the  delusion,  which  we  have  fondly  cher- 
ished, that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  mild 
free  &  limited  Government,  &  to  demon- 
strate by  a  regular  chain  of  premises  &  con- 
clusions, that  Government  possesses  over  us 
a  power  more  tyrannical,  more  arbitrary, 
more  dangerous,  more  allied  to  blood  & 
murder,  more  fvUl  of  every  form  of  mis- 
chief, more  productive  of  every  sort  &  de- 
gree of  misery,  than  has  been  exercised  by 
any  civilized  Government,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, in  modern  times. 

But  it  is  said,  that  it  might  happen  that 
an  army  would  not  be  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  In  which  case  the  power  to  raise 
armies  would  be  granted  In  vain,  unless  they 
might  be  raised  by  compulsion.  If  this  rea- 
soning could  prove  anything,  it  would 
equally  show,  that  whenever  the  legitimate 
powers  of  the  Constitution  should  be  so 
badly  administered  as  to  cease  to  answer  the 
great  ends  Intended  by  them,  such  new 
powers  may  be  assumed  or  ustirped,  as  any 
existing  administration  may  deem  expedient. 
This  Is  a  result  of  his  own  reasoning,  to 
which  the  Secretary  does  not  profess  to  go. 
But  it  is  a  true  result.  For  If  It  Is  to  be 
assumed  that  all  powers  were  granted, 
which  might  by  possibility  become  necessary, 
&  that  Government  itself  is  the  Judge  of  this 
possible  necessity,  then  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment are  precisely  what  it  chooses  they 
should  be.  Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  any 
other  power  granted  to  Congress,  &  test  Its 
accuracy  by  the  result. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  has  proved  the 
right  of  Congress  to  enact  a  law  enforcing  a 
draft  of  men  out  of  the  Mllltla  Into  the  reg- 
ular army,  he  will  at  anytime  be  able  to 
prove,  quite  as  clearly,  that  Congress  has 
power  to  create  a  Dictator.  The  arguments 
which  have  helped  him  in  one  case,  will 
equally  aid  him  in  the  other.  The  same 
reason  of  a  supposed  or  possible  state  neces- 
sity, which  l8  urged  now,  may  be  repeated 
then,  with  equal  pertinency  &  effect. 

Sir,  In  granting  Congress  the  power  to 
raise  armies,  the  People  have  granted  all 
the  means  which  are  ordinary  &  usual,  & 
which  are  consistent  with  the  liberties  & 
security  of  the  People  themselves;  and  they 


have  granted  no  others.  To  talk  about  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  Government  over 
the  means  to  execute  Its  authority,  Is  to 
hold  a  language  which  Is  true  only  In  regard 
to  despotism.  The  tyranny  of  Arbitrary  Gov- 
ernment consists  as  much  In  Its  means  as 
in  its  end;  &  It  would  be  a  ridiculous  & 
absurd  constitution  which  should  be  less 
cautious  to  guard  against  abuses  in  the  one 
case  than  In  the  other.  All  the  means  &  in- 
struments which  a  free  Government  exer- 
cises, as  well  as  the  ends  &  objects  which  it 
pursues,  are  to  partake  of  Its  own  essential 
character,  &  to  be  conformed  to  its  genuine 
spirit.  A  free  Government  with  arbitrary 
means  to  administer  It  is  a  contradiction; 
a  free  Government  without  adequate  pro- 
vision for  personal  security  Is  an  absurdity; 
a  free  Government,  with  an  uncontrolled 
power  of  military  conscription,  Is  a  solecism, 
at  once  the  most  ridiculous  &  abominable 
that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man. 

Sir.  I  invite  the  supporters  of  the  measures 
t>efore  you  to  look  to  their  actual  operation. 
Let  the  men  who  have  so  often  pledged  their 
own  fortunes  and  their  own  lives  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  war.  look  to  the  wanton  sacrifice 
which  they  are  about  to  make  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  They  may  talk  as  they  will 
about  substitutes,  and  compensations,  and 
exemptions.  It  must  come  to  the  draft  at  last. 
If  the  Government  cannot  hire  men  volun- 
tarily to  fight  Its  battles,  neither  can  indi- 
viduals. 

Into  the  paradise  of  domestic  life  you  en- 
ter, not  Indeed  by  temptations  and  sorceries, 
but  by  open  force  and  violence. 

Nor  Is  it,  Sir,  for  the  defense  of  his  own 
house  and  home,  that  he  who  is  the  subject 
of  military  draft  Is  to  perform  the  task  al- 
lotted to  him.  You  will  put  him  upon  a  serv- 
ice equally  foreign  to  his  Interests  and  ab- 
horrent to  Ills  feelings.  With  his  aid  you  are 
to  push  your  purposes  of  conquest.  The  bat- 
tles which  he  is  to  fight  are  the  battles  of  in- 
vasion; battles  which  he  detests  perhaps  and 
abhors,  less  from  the  danger  and  the  death 
that  gather  over  them,  and  the  blood  with 
which  they  drench  the  plain,  than  from  the 
principles  in  which  they  have  their  origin 
If,  Sir,  In  this  strife  he  fall — if,  while  ready 
to  obey  every  rightful  command  of  Govern- 
ment, he  Is  forced  from  home  against  right, 
not  to  contend  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, but  to  prosecute  a  miserable  and  de- 
testable project  of  Invasion,  and  In  that 
strife  he  fall,  'tis  murder.  It  may  stalk  above 
the  cognizance  of  human  law.  but  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  it  is  murder;  and  though 
millions  of  years  may  roll  away,  while  his 
ushes  and  yours  lie  mingled  together  In  the 
earth,  the  day  will  yet  come,  when  his  spirit 
and  the  spirits  of  his  children  must  be  met 
at  the  bar  of  omnipotent  Justice.  May  God. 
in  his  compassion,  shield  me  from  any  par- 
ticipation In  the  enormity  of  this  guilt. 

The  operation  of  measures  thus  unconsti- 
tutional and  Illegal  ought  to  be  prevented,  by 
a  resort  to  other  measures  which  are  both 
constitutional  and  legal.  I  express  these  sen- 
timents here,  Sir,  because  I  shall  express 
them  to  my  constituents.  Both  they  and  my- 
self live  under  a  Constitution  which  teaches 
U3,  that  "the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression,  is 
absurd,  slavish,  and  destructive  of  the  good 
and  happiness  of  mankind."  With  the  same 
earnestness  with  which  I  now  exhort  you  to 
forbear  from  these  measures,  I  shall  exhort 
them  to  exercise  their  unquestionable  right 
of  providing  for  the  security  of  their  own 
'.iberties. 

A  military  force  cannot  be  raised.  In  this 
manner,  but  by  the  means  of  a  military 
force.  If  administration  has  found  that  it 
cannot  form  an  army  without  conscription. 
It  will  find,  if  It  venture  on  these  experi- 
ments, that  It  cannot  enforce  conscription 
without  an  army.  The  Government  was  not 
constituted  for  such  purposes.  FVamed  in  the 


spirit  of  liberty,  and  in  the  love  of  peace, 
it  has  no  powers  which  render  it  able  to  en- 
force such  laws.  The  attempt,  if  we  rashly 
make  it.  wiU  fail;  and  having  already  thrown 
away  our  peac3,  we  may  thereby  throw  away 
our  Government. 

CONSCRIPTION 

(The  following  extract  is  from  the  notable 
book  'Why  Don't  We  Learn  From  History," 
by  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  (London:  George  Allen 
&  Unwln,  Ltd.,  1944).  The  author,  a  distin- 
guished British  military  authority,  Is  the 
Military  Historian  and  Critic  for  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica.) 

We  learn  from  history  that  the  compulsory 
principle  always  breaks  down  In  practice. 
The  principle  of  restraint,  or  regulation.  Is  es- 
sentially Justifiable  In  so  far  as  Its  applica- 
tion Is  needed  to  check  interference  with 
others'  freedom.  But  it  is  not,  in  reality,  pos- 
sible to  make  men  do  something  without  risk- 
ing more  than  is  gained  from  the  compelled 
effort.  The  method  may  appear  practicable, 
because  it  often  works  when  applied  to  those 
who  are  merely  hesitant.  When  applied  to 
those  who  are  definitely  unwilling  it  fails, 
however,  because  It  generates  friction  and 
fosters  subtle  forms  of  evasion  that  spoil  the 
effect  which  Is  sought.  The  test  of  whether 
a  principle  works  is  to  be  found  In  the  prod- 
uct. 

EEBclency  springs  from  enthusiasm — be- 
cause this  alone  can  develop  a  dynamic  Im- 
pulse. Enthusiasm  Is  Incompatible  with  com- 
pulsion— because  it  Is  essentially  spontane- 
ous. Compulsion  is  thus  bound  to  deaden 
enthusiasm — because  It  dries  up  the  source 
The  more  an  Individual,  or  a  nation,  has 
been  accustomed  to  freedom,  the  more  dead- 
ening will  be  the  effect  of  a  change  to 
compulsion. 

These  logical  deductions  are  confirmed  by 
analysis  of  historical  experience.  The  modern 
system  of  military  conscription  was  born  in 
France — it  was,  ironically,  the  misbegotten 
child  of  Revolutionary  enthusiasm.  Within  a 
generation,  Its  application  had  become  so  ob- 
noxious that  Its  abolition  was  the  primary 
demand  of  the  French  people  following 
Napoleon's  downfall.  Meanwhile,  however.  It 
had  been  transplanted  to  more  suitable  soil — 
in  Prussia.  And  Just  over  half  a  century  later, 
the  victories  that  Prussia  gained  led  to  the 
resurrection  of  conscription  in  Prance.  Its  re- 
impoeltlon  was  all  the  easier  because  the 
renewed  autocracy  of  Napoleon  III  had  ac- 
customed the  French  people  to  the  Interfer- 
ence and  constraints  of  bureaucracy.  In  the 
generation  that  followed,  the  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  In  Prance  was  accompanied 
by  a  growth  of  the  petty  bureaucracy,  para- 
sites feeding  on  the  body  politic.  From  this. 
the  French  could  never  succeed  in  shaking 
free;  and  In  their  efforts  they  merely  de- 
veloped corruption — which  Is  the  natural 
consequence  of  an  Ineffective  effort  to  loosen 
the  grip  of  compulsion  by  evasion. 

It  is  generally  recognized  today  that  this 
rampsnt  growth  of  bureaucratlcally-lnduced 
corruption  was  the  dry-rot  of  the  Tlnrd  Re- 
public. But  on  deeper  examination  the  cause 
can  be  traced  further  back — to  the  mis- 
understanding of  their  own  principles  which 
led  a  section  of  the  creators  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  adopt  a  method  fundamentally 
opposed  to  their  fulfillment. 

It  might  be  thought  that  conscription 
should  be  less  detrimental  to  the  Germans, 
since  they  are  more  responsive  to  regula- 
tion, and  have  no  deeply  rooted  tradition 
of  freedom.  Nevertheless,  It  is  of  significance 
that  the  Nazi  movement  was  essentially  a 
voluntary  movement — exclusive  rather  than 
comprehensive — and  that  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  German  forces— the  air  force 
and  the  tank  force — have  been  recruited  on 
a  semi-voluntary  basis.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  the  ordinary  "mass" 
of  the  German  army  has  anything  like  the 
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same  enthusiasm;  and  considerable  evidence 
lo  suggest  chat  this  conscripted  mass  con- 
stUutes  a  b.islc  weakness  in  Germany's  ap- 
p.irent  streuph. 

Twentv-five  years  spent  in  the  study  of 
war.  a  study  which  gr.idually  went  beyond 
Its  current  technique  to  Its  well-springs, 
changed  my  earlier  and  conventional  belief 
In  the  value  of  conscription.  It  brought  mo 
to  see  that  the  compulsory  principle  was 
fundamentally  Inefficient,  and  the  conscrip- 
ts e  method  out  of  date — a  method  that 
clung,  like  the  ivy.  to  quantitative  stand:uxls 
iu  an  age  when  the  trend  of  warfare  was 
becoming  incrensingly  qualitative.  For  it  sus- 
tained the  fetish  of  mere  numbers  at  a  time 
when  skill  and  enthusiasm  were  becoming 
ever  more  necessary  for  the  effective  handling 
of  the  new  weapons. 

Conscription  does  not  fit  the  conditions 
of  modern  warfare — Its  specialized  techni- 
cal equipment,  mobile  operations,  and  fluid 
situations.  Success  Increasingly  depends  on 
Individual  initiative,  which  In  turn  springs 
from  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility — 
these  senses  are  atrophied  by  compulsion 
Moreover,  every  unwilling  man  Is  a  germ- 
carrier,  spreading  infection  to  an  extent  al- 
together disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
service  he  is  forced  to  contribute. 

Looking  still  further  Into  the  question, 
and  thinking  deeper.  I  came  to  see,  also,  that 
the  greatest  contributory  factor  to  the  Great 
Wars  which  had  racked  the  world  In  recent 
generations  had  been  the  conscrlptlve  sys- 
tem— the  system  which  sprang  out  of  the 
muddled  thought  of  the  French  Revolution, 
was  then  exploited  by  Napoleon  In  his  selfish 
ambition,  and  subsequently  ttuTied  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  Prussian  militarism.  After 
undermining  the  eighteenth  centtiry  "age  of 
reason."  it  had  paved  the  way  for  the  reign 
of  imreason  In  the  modern  age. 

Conscription  serves  to  precipitate  war.  but 
not  to  accelerate  it — except  In  the  negative 
sense  of  accelerating  the  growth  of  war- 
weariness  and  other  unlylng  causes  of  defeat. 
Conscription  precipitated  war  In  1914,  owing 
to  the  way  that  the  mobilization  of  con- 
script armies  disrupted  national  life  and 
produced  an  atmosphere  in  which  negotia- 
tion became  Impossible — confirming  the 
warning,  •mobilization  means  war."  During 
that  war  its  effect  can  be  traced  In  the 
svmptoms  which  preceded  the  collapse  of  the 
Russian.  Austrian  and  German  armies,  as 
well  as  the  decline  of  the  French  and  Italian 
armies.  It  was  the  least  free  States  which  col- 
lapsed under  the  strain  of  war — and  they  col- 
lapsed in  the  order  of  their  degree  of 
unfreedom  By  contrast,  the  best  fighting 
force  In  the  fourth  year  of  war  was,  by  gen- 
eral recognition,  the  Australian  Corps— the 
fi.rce  which  had  rejected  conscription,  and  in 
which  there  was  the  least  Insistence  on 
mrhlnking  obedience. 

A  S'stem  of  conscription  entails  the  sup- 
pression of  individual  judgment — the  Eng- 
Il--hman's  ntost  cherished  right.  It  violates 
the  cardinal  principle  of  a  free  community: 
that  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  indi- 
vidual fr?edom  save  where  thfs^ls  used  for 
aorne  Interference  with  others"  freedom. 
Our  tradition  of  individual  freedom  Is  the 
slf.;v-ripenlng  frtiit  of  centuries  of  effort 
To  surrender  it  within  after  fighting  to  de- 
fend It  agiUn.st  dangers  without  would  be 
a  supremelv  ironical  ttirn  of  our  history 

An  argument  In  favor  of  conscription  has 
long  been  the  rule  In  the  continental  coun- 
tries, Including  those  which  remain  democra- 
cies, we  need  not  fear  the  effect  of  adopting 
It  here.  But  the  deeper  I  have  gone  into  the 
study  of  war  and  the  history  of  the  past 
century,  the  further  I  have  come  towards  the 
conclusion  that  the  development  of  con.scrip- 
tion  has  damaged  the  growth  of  the  Idea  of 
freedom  In  the  continental  countries,  and 
therebv  damaged  their  efficiency,  also— by 
undermining  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 


bility. There  is  only  too  much  evidence  that 
our  temporary  adoption  of  conscription  in 
the  last  war  had  a  permanent  effect  harmful 
to  the  development  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy here.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  come 
to  my  present  conviction  of  the  supreme  Im- 
portance of  freedom  through  the  pursuit  of 
efficiency.  I  believe  that  freedom  is  the  foun- 
dation of  efficiency,  both  national  and  mili- 
tary. Thus  It  Is  a  "practical  folly  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  surrender  to  "go  totalitarian"  as  a 
result  of  fighting  for  existence  agaln.'rt  the 
totalitarian  States.  Cut  off  the  incentive  to 
freely  given  service,  and  you  dry  up  the  life- 
source  of  a  free  commtmlty. 

We  ought  to  realize  that  It  Is  easier  to 
adopt  the  compulsory  principle  of  national 
life  than  to  shake  It  off.  Once  compulsion  for 
personal  service  is  adopted  In  peacetime,  It 
will  be  hard  to  resist  the  extension  of  the 
principle  to  all  other  asi>ects  of  the  nation's 
life.  Including  freedom  of  thought,  speech, 
and  writing.  We  ought  to  think  carefully, 
and  to  think  ahead,  before  taking  a  decisive 
step  towards  totalitarianism.  Or  are  we  so  ac- 
customed to  our  chains  that  we  are  no  longer 
conscious  of  them? 

"//,  to  please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we 
ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  afterwards 
defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The 
event  is  in  the  hand  of  God." — Attributed  to 
George  Washington  during  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  A  question  first:  I 
understand  the  Senator  had  1  hour,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Y&s. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  hope  my  name 
appears  as  a  cosponsor  on  that  legisla- 
tion. I  think  the  Senator  has  done,  as 
usual,  an  excellent  job  in  preparing  his 
remarks  and  in  studying  the  problem. 

I  might  point  out,  before  I  make  a  few 
remarks  of  my  own,  some  of  the  forces 
that  might  be  working  against  the  volun- 
teer idea  without  really  understanding 
what  they  are  doing. 

One  of  the  reasons.  I  think,  that  we 
can  go  to  volimteer  force,  is  that  the 
Army,  which  is  the  great  user  of  men,  is 
depending  upon  what  our  friend  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmire^  discussed  as 
the  "electronic  battlefield"  yesterday.  He 
did  it  in  a  very  critical  way,  and  I  might 
say  it  is  so  highly  classified  that  even 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  not 
been  able  to  hold  hearings  on  it:  but  as 
long  as  he  has  sprung  it,  so  to  speak, 
I  can  mention  it. 

Seventy -five  percent  of  the  ground 
forces  are  used  to  discover  the  enemy: 
roughly  25  percent  are  used  to  destroy  it. 
If  the  electronic  battlefield  will  do  as 
we  feel  it  will  do.  and  as  I  have  seen  it 
work  in  Vietnam,  we  can  talk  about  a 
standing  Army  greatly  reduced.  I  would 
hate  to  hazard  the  number. 

It  was  on  this  discover>-  that  General 
Westmoreland  made  a  speech  on  the 
subject,  "The  Size  of  the  American 
Army."  I  have  put  it  in  the  Record.  He 
is  depending  on  this  electronic-t\T)e  sens- 
ing, plus  the  C-5  for  rapid  transport 
which  removes  the  need  to  depend  on 
large  shipping  that  takes  perhaps  a 
month  to  get  to  a  battlefield,  plus  heavy 
helicopters  to  lift  from  the  C-5. 

So  I  hope  our  colleagues,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  debate  on  military  appropria- 


tions— most  of  whom  will  support  the 
voluntary  military  measure,  I  am  sure- 
will  realize  that  the  C-5A,  the  heavy-lift 
helicopters,  and  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  sensor  system  are  a  neces- 
sary counterpart  to  this  proposal. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
knows  this,  but  the  draft  has  not  been 
with  us  forever.  In  fact,  it  took  Napoleon 
to  discover  it.  He,  by  an  edict,  drafted 
horses,  men,  and  women.  Up  until  that 
time,  armies  were  pretty  much  volunteer. 
But  since  that  time,  because  of  Napo- 
leon's discovery,  we  have  the  ability  to 
raise  vast  armies,  and  this  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  countries  to  engage  in  vast  wars. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  enough 
time  to  put  perhaps  GVa  pages  into  the 
Record.  I  would  certainly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


DO  AWAY  WITH  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  today 
in  the  introduction  of  legislation  that 
will  abolish  the  draft  and  will  put  this 
Nation  back  on  the  course  of  a  completely 
voluntary  military  system. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  American 
people — particularly  yoimg  Americans- 
must  understand  about  this  measure.  We 
who  offer  it  mean  business. 

We  have  seen  all  the  studies  that  we 
want.  We  know  that  our  plan  is  a  practi- 
cal one.  We  believe  it  is  right.  We  are  go- 
ing to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  President,  first  and  foremost,  this 
is  a  moral  matter.  As  a  conservative,  I 
believe  that  the  most  precious  and  funda- 
mental right  of  man  is  his  right  to  live  his 
own  life. 

When  force  is  used  to  tell  a  young  man 
how  he  shall  spend  several  years  of  his 
life,  then  I  consider  this  to  be  an  inva- 
sion of  his  basic  personal  liberty.  In  the 
words  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft. 
the  compulsory  draft  "is  far  more  typical 
of  totalitarian  nations  than  of  demo- 
cratic nations.  It  is  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  Individual  liberty  which 
have  always  been  considered  a  part  of 
American  democracy." 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the  draft 
wrong,  but  it  is  also  wrong  to  assume  that 
free  men  have  to  be  forced  to  fight  for 
their  country.  I  am  just  old  fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  there  stUl  live 
am.ong  us  a  great  many  Americans  who 
think  enough  of  their  freedom  that  they 
are  willing  to  fight  for  it. 

Furthermore.  I  think  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  pay  those  who  do  serve 
in  the  military  forces  a  good  and  ample 
wage  for  shouldering  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  new  priri- 
ciples  to  me.  I  have  expressed  this  posi- 
tion time  and  time  again.  I  might  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion to  support  this  position  dunng 
the  last  5  years  of  my  military  service 
of  37  years  as  a  Resen-e  officer,  dunng 
which  I  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel  of  the  Air  Force.  I  be- 
came convinced,  watching  the  expense  ol 
maintaining  the  involuntary  system,  that 
this  will  work.  I  am  proud  that  the  Re- 
publican national  platform  of  1964 
pledged  to  end  the  draft  altogether,  and 
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as  soon  as  possible.  I  can  remember  that 
the  very  first  speech  of  my  1964  cam- 
paign came  down  strong  on  the  goal  of 
replacing  the  draft  with  an  eflBcient 
voluntary  system. 

While  I  missed  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  it  right  after  1964,  I  am 
reafiBrming  my  intent  during  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  as  many  more  as  I  am 
here,  to  devote  as  much  of  my  energies 
as  it  takes  to  get  action  on  an  all-volun- 
teer military  force. 

Not  since  1948  has  there  been  such  an 
excellent  chance  for  dismantling  the 
draft.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  solidly  on  record  in  support  of  doing 
away  with  it. 

On  March  27  of  last  year.  President 
Nixon  announced  that  he  had  appointed 
a  blue-ribbon  Commission  on  an  All- 
volunteer  Armed  Force.  Tlie  members  of 
the  Commission  and  its  working  staff 
were  selected  from  among  highly  compe- 
tent individuals  of  many  diverse  views 
and  experiences. 

The  Commission  was  headed  by  former 
SecretaiT  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates,  Jr. 
The  Commission  members  were  charged 
mth  developing  "a  comprehensive  plan 
for  eliminating  conscription  and  moving 
toward  an  all-volunteer  armed  force." 

This  is  exactly  what  it  did.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  the  Commission  not  only 
produced  a  comprehensive  report,  but  it 
has  written  the  definitive  study  on  the 
voluntary  military  proposal. 

Its  report  is  so  thorough  and  so  well 
documented  that  there  can  no  longer  be 
anj-  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
voluntary  military  is  practical. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  de- 
termined imanimously  that  the  all-vol- 
unteer force  is  feasible,  and  I  am  happy 
lo  see  that  President  Nixon  agrees  with 
this  finding.  On  April  23  of  this  year,  he 
said: 

I  support  the  ba-sic  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mission I  agree  that  we  should  move  now 
toward  ending  the  draft. 

The  legislation  that  tlie  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  introduced  today,  with  other 
Senators  and  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
will  accomplish  the  Commission's  objec- 
tives. It  will  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Gates  Commission. 

This  includes  ending  the  draft  en- 
tirely by  July  1.  1971.  It  includes  raising 
the  current  value  of  basic  pay  for  fii-st- 
term  enMsted  men  and  first-term  officers 
by  almost  50  percent.  In  addition,  it 
includes  making  numerous  other  changes 
that  will  cause  mihtary  service  to  be 
moieatti-active. 

For  example,  enlisted  men  generally 
should  be  granted  discharges  upon  re- 
quest: proficiency  pay  should  be  made 
available  to  all  exceptional  personnel, 
not  merely  those  in  the  career  force; 
promotions  should  be  accelerated  for  the 
higWy  skilled:  and  military  men  should 
acquire  vested  rights  to  military  retire- 
ment benefits  after  only  5  years  of  serv- 
ice .lust  the  same  as  civil  service  em- 
ployees now  acquire  a  vested  interest  in 
their  civilian  retirement  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Gates  Commission  are  practical. 
In  the  first  place,  people  must  under- 
stand that  a  return  to  a  volimtaiT  mili- 


tai-y  is  not  all  that  drastic  a  change  fi'om 
the  present  system. 

The  truth  is  that  our  current  militai-y 
forces  are  made  up  predominately  of 
\olunteers.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the 
total  Ai-med  Forces  are  beyond  any  ques- 
tion true  volimteers.  This  many  men 
have  more  than  4  years  of  ser\'ice. 

Also,  true  volunteers  now  provide  .some 
250,000  enlisted  men  armually.  These 
are  men  who  would  have  enlisted  even 
had  there  been  no  threat  of  the  draft 
looming  in  their  future. 

With  this  base  of  volunteers  already 
available,  the  Gates  Commission  found: 

A  fully  volunteer  force  of  2.5  million  men 
can  be  achieved  by  improving  pay  and  con- 
ditions of  service  sufficiently  to  Induce  ap- 
proxunately  75.000  additional  young  men 
to  enlist  each  year. 

I  repeat  that  all  it  will  take  to  put  a 
voluntary  military  force  on  its  feet  will 
be  an  additional  75,000  enlistees  a  year. 
This  would  cost  no  more  than  $3  2  bil- 
lion in  the  first  few  years  and  would 
drop  to  S2.1  billion  cnce  the  voluntar^• 
force  is  operating  on  a  continuing  basis. 

These  are  not  figures  calculated  to 
scare  anyone.  They  are  well  within  the 
boimds  of  reason.  In  fact,  they  look 
downright  persuasive  in  demonstrating 
that  the  volimtary  system  will  work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Commis- 
sion study  takes  due  accoimt  of  the  more 
difficult  problem  which  the  Army  has  in 
staffing  itself  in  competition  with  the 
other  services.  The  Commission  wisely  set 
its  compensation  tables  at  levels  high 
enough  to  provide  the  Army  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  volimteers  re- 
quired by  it.  The  Commission  noted: 

The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that,  if  com- 
pensation Is  set  at  levels  which  satisfy  Army 
requirements,  the  other  services  will  be  able 
to  attract  enough  qualified  volunteers  to 
meet  their  respective  requirements. 

With  President  Nixon  bent  on  fulfill- 
ing his  promise  to  bring  home  all  combat 
forces  from  Vietnam  by  next  year,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  level  of  2.5  million  men 
is  a  sensible  one  to  project  for  mid-1971. 

Indeed,  the  President's  budget  message 
of  April  1969,  suggested  that  active  duty 
force  levels  will  be  brought  down  to  2  to 
2.5  million  men  in  post-Vietnam  condi- 
tions. 

Even  so.  the  critics  might  ask,  What 
do  you  do  about  grave  national  emer- 
gencies? 

Again,  the  voluntary  system  must  be 
considered  in  the  correct  perspective.  For 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  it  is 
not  the  abDity  to  draft  untrained  men 
that  will  meet  the  Nation's  immediate 
needs.  I  agree  with  the  Gates  Commission 
that  when  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  under  arms  is  required  "the  first 
recourse  should  be  to  Ready  Reserves,  in- 
cluding the  National  Guard." 

The  Commission  continues: 

Whatever  advantages  may  be  claimed  for 
it.  conscription  cannot  provide  emergency 
forces:  it  takes  many  months  of  training  for 
civilians  to  become  soldiers. 

Thus,  it  will  be  the  reserve  forces  who 
provide  immediate  support  to  the  Active 
Forces.  Like  the  active  duty  members,  the 
reserves  will  have  been  recrxiited  on  a 
voluntary    basis.    Our    legislation    will 


automatically  increase  the  drill  pay  for 
reserve  participation  at  the  same  time 
that  it  provides  pay  increases  for  the  ac- 
tive duty  component.  Tins  increase 
should  be  enough  to  encourage  reserve 
enlistments  sufficient  to  provide  a  volun- 
tary reserve  force  large  enough  to  sup- 
port the  voluntary  active  duty  force. 

Furthermore,  our  proposal  takes  the 
commonsense  approach  of  allowing  for  a 
standby  draft.  But  the  standby  system 
can  only  take  effect  by  means  of  an  act 
of  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Thereby,  the  country  could  muster 
a  major  increase  in  its  forces  over  an  ex- 
tended period  in  times  of  dire  emergency. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  the  stand- 
by system  will  ever  need  to  be  used,  it  will 
guarantee  that  the  national  .<;ecurity  will 
be  protected  in  any  contingency 

Mr.  President,  the  volimtary  military 
proposal  is  sensible  and  it  is  morally 
justified.  It  represents  a  return  to  the 
best  traditions  of  our  country. 

Few  people  remember  their  histor>-. 
People  I  talk  to  .seem  surprised  when  they 
learn  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  there  was  no  draft  in  America.  The 
draft  only  appeared  in  this  Nation  in 
1863,  1917,  and  1940,  and  then  only  as  a 
wartime  expedient. 

Prior  to  1948.  the  draft  was  ended 
after  each  major  war.  The  fact  that  it 
has  continued  since  1948  is  contrarj*  to 
almost  the  entire  course  of  American 
history. 

It  is  a  practice  that  has  no  place  in 
our  scheme  of  things  except  as  a  tem- 
porary, last  resort  safeguard.  It  un- 
questionably deprives  individual  citizens 
of  their  personal  freedom  to  live  their 
lives  where  and  how  they  choose. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  it  was  so  well 
expressed  by  the  Gates  Commission: 

A  force  made  up  of  men  freely  choosing  to 
serve  should  enhance  the  dignity  and  pres- 
tige of  the  military.  Every  man  In  uniform 
will  be  serving  as  a  matter  of  choice  rather 
than  coercion. 

For  these  basic  reasons,  I  urge  Congress 
to  act  aflirmatively  and  swiftly  on  volun- 
tary military  legislation. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  one,  for  having  reintroduced  his 
proposal  and,  two.  for  allowing  me  to  be 
a  participant. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  grateful  lo 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  the  ijer- 
suasive  argument  he  has  presented  thus 
morning  on  behalf  of  a  voluntary  army. 

So  far  as  his  very  succinct  point  about 
meeting  a  national  emergency  is  con- 
cerned, when  we  had  such  a  case,  both 
in  the  situation  of  Koiea  and  the  Berlin 
Airlift,  we  found  veiw  clearly  that  we 
could  not  depend  upon  a  draft  system  to 
produce  the  manpower,  and  we  had  to 
recall  veterans  from  World  War  II  to 
meet  both  of  those  emergencies. 

This  is  further  evidence  to  bear  out 
the  point  that  the  crisis  or  national  emer- 
gency will  not  be  met  by  a  consciiption 
system  but  by  a  reserve,  adequately 
trained,  and  the  National  Guards  of  the 
the  various  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  think  this  is  a  point  that  every- 
one in  tlus  body  should  heed  as  we  go 
into  the  debate  on  the  military  author- 
ization and  appropriation. 
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Over  the  week,  I  read  the  story  of  the 
Air  Corps  during  the  1930's  and  the  ef- 
forts we  were  making  to  enlarge  it  to 
15,000  men,  and  the  efforts  we  went 
through  in  1939,  1940,  1941,  and  1942  to 
train  people  for  a  new  bodj'  of  our  mili- 
tar>-.  This  experience  makes  it  likely  that 
the  draft  would  have  to  be  used  in  a 
large-scale  world  war.  But  if  we  can  keep 
our  air  forces,  our  Navy  transporta- 
tion— and  particular  keep  the  C-5A  and 
the  hea\v  lift  helicopter — if  we  can  im- 
prove the  sensory  capability  of  all  the 
electronic  systems  we  have  developed  for 
the  ground  forces  and  the  air  forces,  and 
if  we  envision  a  battlefield  that  encom- 
pa.<^ses  the  sea  and  the  land  and  the  air, 
probably  controlled  from  some  airborne 
command  center  or  centers  that  we  will 
call  AW  ACS  when  we  finally  get  them 
into  service,  then  I  think  we  are  looking 
at  a  greatly  reduced  overall  military  that 
will  even  be  able  to  fight  much  larger 
wars  than  Vietnam,  but  will  also  be  small 
enough  to  maintain  on  a  completely  vol- 
untary basis. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  legislation.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  thoroughness  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Gates  Commission,  and  am 
delighted  that  the  Congress  will  now 
have  before  it  legislation  implementing 
many  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  my  view,  one  of  our  most  important 
national  priorities  is  the  early  establish- 
ment of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 
As  early  as  1965,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  spoke  out 
about  the  many  inequities  which  existed, 
and  continued  to  exist,  in  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Then,  in  1967,  four  of 
my  House  colleagues  and  I  coauthored 
a  book  entitled  "How  To  End  the  Draft — 
Tlie  Case  for  an  All-Volunteer  Army," 
outlining  our  views  on  the  need  for  such 
changes  in  our  military  personnel  re- 
cruitment policies.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  this  approach  is  both  feasible  and 
necessary  if  this  country  is  to  maintain 
an  efficient,  well-trained,  and  highly 
motivated  uniformed  service  for  our  Na- 
tion's defense.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given  to  this  effort  in 
the  Senate. 

For  seme  years  I  have  fought  for  and 
supported  legislation  to  increase  pay  for 
enlisted  men,  particularly  those  in  their 
initial  term  of  service.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Gates  Commission  recognized  the 
inherent  inequities  in  the  present  pay 
structure  for  these  Individuals.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  announced 
intention  to  propose  such  pay  increases, 
beginning  in  1971,  and  hope  his  proposals 
and  this  legislation  can  serve  as  the  focus 
of  long  overdue  congressional  action  in 
this  area. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
administration  is  moving  toward  its 
stated  objective  of  zero  draft  ceiIIs.  While 
I  have  long  favored  major  reform  of  the 


many  unfair  aspects  of  the  draft,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  most  desirable  reform  of 
all  is  to  end  the  draft,  preserving  only 
a  provision  to  register  young  men  and 
reiastitute  the  draft  at  the  request  of 
the  President  by  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress in  tinie  of  national  emergency. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
outlined  the  details  of  the  worthwhile 
provisions  of  this  bill,  and  I  join  him  in 
the  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  give 
these  proposals  their  close  consideration. 
Many  of  our  Nation's  youth  have  ex- 
pressed, in  the  strongest  terms,  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  draft  as  it  presently 
exists.  Many  of  their  parents  have  also 
indicated  their  belief  that  the  system  is 
unfair  in  many  ways.  They  look  to  this 
administration  and  to  the  Congress  to 
take  steps  to  change  the  system. 

I  have  said  previously :  If  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  system,  let  us 
change  it.  I  believe  there  is  something 
wrong  with  our  draft  system,  and  I  be- 
heve  we  should  change  it — by  eliminat- 
ing it.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Nixon 
administration  and  a  substantial  number 
of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
agree  on  this  point. 

I,  for  one.  pledge  to  do  all  I  can  to 
achieve  that  goal,  and  hope  that  many 
more  of  our  colleagues  will  join  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  elo- 
quent comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  believe  that  his  support 
will  be  very  meaningful,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
that  the  long  background  he  has  achieved 
in  military  and  veterans  legislation  will 
be  helpful,  also. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
'Mr.  Dole  I . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  let  me 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield i  for  his 
leadership  in  this  bipartisan  effort  to 
bring  about  a  volunteer  armed  force. 

Mr.  President,  during  his  campaign 
for  the  Presidency,  President  Nixon  an- 
noimced  his  support  for  the  concept 
of  a  volunteer  armed  force  for  the  United 
States.  He.  as  many  in  Congress  and 
among  the  general  public,  recognized 
that  the  present  conscription  system  was 
inherently  Inequitable  and  ill  suited  to 
the  maintenance  of  top-quality  and  effi- 
cient military  establishment.  Soon  after 
he  assumed  office  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  study  our  draft 
system  and  make  recommendations  re- 
placing it  with  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force.  As  was  pointed  out  on  the  floor 
this  morning.  Thomas  Gates,  former  Sec- 
rctir>'  of  the  Navy,  was  chosen  to  head 
the  Commission. 

While  the  Comirission  was  conducting 
its  study,  the  President  took  several  steps 
to  improve  the  exi.=:ting  system,  and  in 
response  to  several  Presidential  recom- 
mendations, the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion granting  him  discretionary  author- 
ity to  institute  a  lottery  to  determine 
the  order  of  induction. 

These  efTorts,  while  they  improved 
the  draft  system,  did  not  funda- 
mentally change  it.  for  the  basic  statu- 
tory framework  remained.  In  response 
to  this  situation.  I  joined  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield  i  in  intro- 
ducing a  proposal  m  Januarv-  of  this  year 


which  would  end  the  draft  and  replace  it 
with  a  voluntary  military  manpower 
program. 

The  Gates  Commission  report  was  is- 
sued in  February,  and  it  specifically  pro- 
posed an  end  to  all  inductions  by 
July  1,  1971,  with  the  expiration  of  the 
present  draft  law.  It  also  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  for  improving  mili- 
tary pay  scales  and  for  reducing  the  high 
turnover  rate  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
making  military  life  more  attractive  as 
a  career  for  dedicated  Americans. 

My  colleague  from  Oregon  has  now 
authored  a  bill  which  Incorporates  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Gates  Commission.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor. 

In  addition  to  halting  inductions,  the 
bill  pro\1dfes  a  pay  increase  focusing  on 
the  enlisted  ranks  and  continuing  regis- 
tration in  the  event  it  becomes  necessary 
to  reinstate  the  draft.  Specifically,  this 
bill  provides  $3.2  billion  to  make  the  pay 
scale  of  the  armed  services  competitive 
with  opportunities  in  civilian  life,  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  im- 
prove and  expand  specialist  education, 
officer  training,  and  recruitment  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  in  a  time  when  th?  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  is  being 
placed  under  more  stringent  acpdemic 
regulation,  this  legislation  allows  for  an 
increase  in  ROTC  scholarships — which 
may  help  to  offset  the  credit  restrictions 
imposed  at  many  institutions. 

There  are  some  who  argue  thr.t  an 
army  of  volunteers  would  be  an  army  of 
the  poor,  the  nonwhite,  or  mercenaries. 
Yet  these  arguments  ignore  our  history, 
throughout  which  we  have  re'led  on  vol- 
unteer service,  and  only  in  the  past  30 
years  has  the  United  State.=;  iL=ed  its 
power  of  conscription  to  raise  a  standing 
militarj'  force.  Such  arguments  also  ig- 
nore the  improved  compensation  and  bet- 
ter service  conditions  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides, suid  they  ignore  the  projections  of 
the  Gates  Commission  which  demon- 
strate that  the  turnover  in  an  all-vol- 
unteer force  would  be  three-quarters  of 
the  turnover  in  a  comparable  mixed  force. 

As  we  consider  this  legislation,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  lessons  of  the  post-World 
War  I  return  to  volunteerism  which  col- 
lapsed on  a  wage  stnicture  too  fragile  to 
support  national  manpower  require- 
ments. T'nis  legislation  is  realistic.  It  re- 
cognizes that  the  armed  senices  cannot 
survive  the  competition  for  human  talent 
without  a  viable  salary  structure  or 
worthwhile  career  training. 

This  proposal  makes  the  armed  -erv- 
ices  more  than  the  purgatory  between 
education  and  employment.  It  makes 
them  a  respected  and  gainful  career.  And 
it  demonstrates  our  awareness  that  a  Na- 
tion's greatness  does  not  lie  in  its  power 
of  conscription  but  in  its  ability  to  raise 
an  army  without  it. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  He 
has  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mili- 
tary service  records  of  any  Member  of 
this  body.  I  thank  him  for  his  perceptive 
and  clear  analysis  of  the  am.endm.ent  and 
for  his  support  and  cosponsorship  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  4, 
Washington  witnessed  something  in  the 
way  of  a  unique  happening  for  this  era, 
an  affirmative,  even  joyful,  mass  dem- 
onstration. It  was  affirmative  in  the  sense 
that,  rather  than  focusing  on  problems, 
or  differences,  or  shortcomings  of  our  so- 
ciety, it  attempted  to  point  up  those 
aspects  of  our  hfe  and  Nation  which 
set  us  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  traditions,  spirit,  and  heritage. 

Widely  publicized  as  a  nonpartisan, 
nonideological  celebration.  Honor  Amer- 
ica Day  was  carried  off  with  a  smooth- 
ness and  polish  which  attested  to  both 
the  enthusiasm  and  competence  of  its 
principal  orgairizers  and  participants. 

In  any  account  of  the  day,  special  trib- 
ute must  be  paid  to  the  three  men  who, 
more  than  any  others,  made  it  a  reahty 
and  a  success.  Bob  Hope,  the  Reverend 
Billy  Graham,  and  J.  Willard  Marriott. 
Their  energy,  imagination,  and  dedica- 
tion to  celebrating  America's  greatness 
wcic  translated  through  the  assistance 
of  hundreds  of  entertainers  and  thou- 
sands of  supporters,  into  a  truly  mem- 
orable Fourth  of  July. 

The  broad  base  of  support  and  encour- 
agement behind  the  event  encompassed 
the  entire  spectrum  of  responsible  polit- 
ical and  social  viewpoints,  and  that  the 
day's  festivities  were  shunned  by  both 
poles  of  radical  opinion  is  some  evidence 
of  its  catholic  outlook  and  freedom  from 
ax  grinding. 

V/hile  between  350,000  to  400,000  peo- 
ple attended  the  festivities  in  Wsishing- 
tcn,  and  millions  more  across  the  country 
watched  on  television,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  impact  of  the  day's  activities 
is  to  be  found  in  other  nations  around 
the  world.  One  of  the  favo'.ite  worldwide 
pastimes  these  days  seems  to  have  be- 
come speculation  on  the  internal  woes 
and  weaknesses  of  this  great  country. 

The  foreign  press  has  devoted  consid- 
erable space  to  analysis  and  examination 
of  America's  ills — riots,  marches,  con- 
flict, and  upheaval.  No  wonder  that  many 
people  throughout  the  world  have  come 
to  question  whether  America  still  believes 
in  itself  and  the  ideals  upon  which  It 
was  founded. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  Honor  Amer- 
ica Day  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  whether  in  friendly 
neutral  or  Communist  states.  In  marked 
contrast  to  national  day  celebrations  in 
most  other  countries,  Honor  America  Day 
lacked  the  sober  tones  of  militarism,  the 
dismal  regularity  of  governmentally  or- 
ganized demonstrations,  and  the  fiat,  col- 
orless rhetoric  of  politicians.  Instead, 
Honor  America  Day  was  lighthearted, 
colorful,  and  relaxed.  It  was  also  a  gen- 
uine and  unregimented  outpouring  of 
pride,  affection,  and  respect  for  our 
country — something  which  was  not  lost 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  was  on  display  in  its  best  light, 
and  just  as  the  American  people  were  at 
least  momentarily  refreshed,  so  was  the 
idea  of  America  in  the  minds  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  express  my  con- 
gratulations to  all  those  who  took  part 
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in  Honor  America  Day,  the  organizers, 
the  performers,  and  the  spectators.  It 
was  a  Fourth  of  July  we  will  all 
remember. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
lead  editorial  from  the  July  6  Washington 
Daily  News  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freaks    and    the    Fourth    of    July 

There  was  an  engagingly  old-fjshloned  air 
to  the  Honor  America  Day  goings-on  in  tlie 
nation's  capital:  slilrt-sleeved  family  groups 
picnicking  on  the  grass,  listening  to  patri- 
otic oratory  and  stirring  band  music,  hear- 
ing about  religion's  role  in  building  America, 
watching  fireworlts  light  up  the  nlghi  sky. 

There  was  the  same  easy  familiarity  in  the 
enieriainment  program  put  on  by  Bob  Hope. 
If  some  of  the  stars  seemed  to  have  been 
around  since  the  founding  of  the  RepubUc,  it 
was  good  to  know  that  they  were  alive  and 
well  In  Washington. 

We  think  that  most  of  the  250.000  people 
who  took  part  In  the  day  and  many  millions 
who  watched  It  on  TV  had  a  good  time.  And 
many  of  them  may  have  benefitted,  in  this 
time  of  division  and  doubt,  from  the  day's  re- 
minder of  how  much  Is  right  and  decent  in 
this  country. 

What  was  not  familiar,  or  likeable  about 
•he  day  were  efforts  by  a  small  number — 
about  4,000 — of  hippies  and  yipples  to  disrupt 
tlie  celebrations.  It  may  be  news  to  beardies, 
weirdies,  pot  heads  and  freaks,  but  one  of  the 
things  America  is  all  about  Is  fair  play  for  the 
other  fellow. 

During  tiie  recent  antiwar  demonstrations 
here  in  Washington,  we  were  struck  by  the 
restraint  of  the  police  and  the  majority  of 
the  citizenry  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
marchers.  ( Any  attempt  to  interfere  would, 
of  course,  have  been  met  with  loud  cries  of 
"Fascism!"  or  "Repression!") 

But  when  Middle  America  gathered  to  hon- 
or the  flag,  a  fringe  of  the  New  Left  loosed 
obscene  chants  at  Billy  Graham  and  Kate 
Smith.  It  hurled  bottles  and  firecrackers  into 
crowds  containing  children,  and  it  "liber- 
ated" (looted  is  a  better  word)  refreshment 
stands. 

There  are,  we  think,  a  few  lessons  in  the 
yippie  behavior  during  Washington's  Fourth 
of  July.  One  concerns  those  who  sewed  the 
American  flag  on  their  trouser  seats  or  pa- 
raded in  the  nude.  They  are  poor,  pathetic 
creatures  trying  to  shock  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
you  don't  have  to  discuss  the  Vietnam  war 
.seriously  with  a  clown  with  a  bare  behind. 

A  second  concerns  the  bottle-throwers, 
platform-seizers  and  obscenity-chanters. 
They  are  verv  few  and  not  really  dangerous, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  disorderly-conduct 
laws  to  deal  witli  them. 

It  would  be  a  ludicrous  mistake  to  be 
stampeded  by  a  handful  of  vio'.ence-freaks 
into  passing  repressive  laws  that,  in  time. 
could  restrict  everybody's  freedom. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Har- 
ris'. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  amiounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  'S.  3274'  to  unple- 
ment  the  Convention  on  the  Recognition 
and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral 
Awards,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concunence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  aKso  annou!iced  tliat  the 
House  had  {>assed  the  bill  S.  1456 »  to 
amend  section  8c'6Mlt  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent 
legislation,  so  as  to  permit  marketing  or- 
ders applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agi-eed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  5106  >  for 
the  relief  of  Rogelio  Tabhan. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concui'ience  of 
the  Senate: 

HR.9311.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  .shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  fcr  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Wa.'ihlng- 
ton. 

H.R.  10517  .^n  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  distilled  &p;rits,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  11766.  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966; 

H.R.  12807.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
February  11  1903.  commonly  known  as  the 
Expediting  Act.  aaid  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  12943.  An  aci  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  of  November  2,  1966.  to  extend  for 
3  years  the  authority  to  make  appropriations 
to  carry  out  such  act; 

H.R.  13978.  An  act  to  amend  the  .Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937,  ai  amended,  to 
authorize  marketing  research  and  promo- 
tion projects  including  paid  advertising  for 
almonds; 

H.R.  14453.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Pri.nter  to  grant  time  off  as  compensation 
for  overtime  worked  by  certain  employees 
of  the  Goverijment  Pnnting  Off.ce.  and  for 
othei'  purposes: 

H  R.  15118.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  comjnemoratlon  of  the 
lOOt'a  anniversary  of  the  fc  iding  of  Ohio 
Northern  University. 

H.R.  15979.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  in- 
terest on  certain  ln.sured  loans  sold  out  of 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  shall 
he  Included  in  gross  inccme;   and 

H  R.  17068  An  act  to  amend  the  Tanfl 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
a  partial  exemption  from  duty  for  aircraft 
m.anufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  with  the  use  of  foreign  compo- 
nents imported  under  temporary  lmp>orta- 
tlon  t>ond. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution: 

S.  1455.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c  (2)  (A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  pro- 
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vide  for  marketing  orders  for  apples  produced 
in  Colorado.  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio; 

S.  1519  An  act  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information  Sci- 
ence, and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3564.  An  act  to  amend  •  he  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  (18  U.S.C.  5005  et  seq.)  to 
permit  examiners  to  conduct  Interviews  with 
youth  otTenders; 

S  3592.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  as  amended,  to  clarify  the 
provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughtering 
operations; 

S.  3598.  An  act  to  amend  section  32(e)  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  improve- 
ment for  land  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
reporting  date  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

HR.9311  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  L'nited  States  in 
trust  for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  Washing- 
ton; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

HR,  10517  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other 
purpoc<es; 

H  R.  15979.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
inierest.  on  certain  insured  loans  sold  out 
of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
sh:iU  be  included  in  gross  income;   and 

HR.  17068.  An  act  to  amend  the  TaritT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
ior  a  partial  exemption  from  duty  for  air- 
craft manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
United  States  with  the  use  of  foreign  com- 
ponents imported  under  temporary  importa- 
tion bond:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HR.  11766.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966:   and 

HR.  12943.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  of  November  2,  1966,  to  extend  for 
tliree  years  the  authority  to  make  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

HR.  12807.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
February  11.  1903,  commonly  known  as  the 
Expediting  Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  13978.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to 
au:horize  marketing  research  and  promo- 
tion projects  Including  paid  advertising  for 
almonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

H  R.  14453.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  grant  time  off  as  compensation 
for  overtime  worked  by  certain  employees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
ether  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

HR.  15118.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  fotindlng  of  Ohio 
Northern  University;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Eacleton)  announced  that  on 
today,  July  7,  1970,  he  signed  the  follow- 


ing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolutions, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

H  R.  16739.  An  act  to  extend  until  Julv  3, 
1974.  the  existing  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs"  to  maintain  of- 
fices in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 

H.J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Pleasant  Valley  Canal,  Califor- 
nia, to  "Coalinga  Canal":  and 

H.J.  Res.  746.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  payment  by  the  Unlted'states  of  its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  American 
In.stitute  of  Geography  and  History. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr  Eacleton >  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
Report  of  Dirfctor  of  Selective  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective  Service 
System.  Wa.=hington.  D  C  .  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  his  report  for  the  6-month  pe- 
riod ended  December  31.  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Al.^ska  Power  Auministration 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  ikw.  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  Alaska  Power  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain- 
Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  per- 
taining to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for  or- 
dering such  suspension  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (  Mr.  Eacleton  )  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  th^  State  of  Louisiana:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  25 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  calling  of  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  the  power  of  Congi-ess  and  the  states  to 
levy  and  collect  taxe.^;  upon  the  income  de- 
rived from  Interest  paid  on  evidences  of 
indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  the 
states  and  any  political  subdivision,  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or 
the  states. 

"Wherea.s.  the  Imposition  of  taxes  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  Interest 
earned  on  Indebtedness  of  States,  their  po- 
litical subdivisions,  and  the  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities thereof,  would  create  .'i  bur- 
den on  and  restrict  the  power  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  fund  money;   and 

"Whereas,  the  constantly  recurring  at- 
tempts (^  Congress  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  Impose  or  at- 
tempt to  Impose  such  taxes,  directly  or  In- 
directly, has  severely  damaged  and  continues 


to  threaten  great  damage  to  the  ability  of  a:i 
state  and  local  governmental  units  to  borrow 
money  for  needed  public  Improvement.s  ;i!-,d 
has  delayed  many  improvements  and  sub- 
stantially Increased  the  cost  of  those  under- 
taken, to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayer;  and 

"Whereas,  the  continued  attempts  to  im- 
pose such  taxes  violates  the  constitutional 
principle  of  reciprocal  intergovernmental  tax 
immunity  first  enunciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  McCiiUoch  v. 
Maryland  (4  Wheat  316)  in  the  year  1819 
and  more  specifically  applied  by  that  court  in 
Pollack  V.  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  1 157 
US.  429)  and  later  cases;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  urgent  and  essential  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  citizens  of  thi3  and  ui: 
other  suites  that  definitive  action  be  taken 
to  Insure  against  further  attempts  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  tax  such  Interests  ear:i- 
ings  by  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  unequivocally  reaffirm  the 
principle  of  reciprocal  intergovernmental  tax 
Immunity  and  thereby  to  restore  investor 
confidence  in  the  market  for  such  evidences 
of  indebtedness  and  consequently  reduce  the 
burden  incident  to  borrowing  by  the  states. 
their  political  subdivisions,  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities, and  ultimately  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayer. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereof  concurring  that,  in 
conformity  with  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  application  ;s 
hereby  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpote  of  p.-opusing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstitutiiDn  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  read  substantially 
as  follows: 

■  'Article^. 

"  'Without  the  consent  of  a  state,  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  no  power  to  levy  or  provide 
for  the  collection  of  any  tax,  direct  or  in- 
direct, upon  income  derived  from  interest 
paid  on  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  such 
state  or  of  any  political  subdivision,  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  nor  shall  any 
state  have  power,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  to  levy  and  collect  any  tax.  direct 
or  indirect,  upon  income  derived  from  inter- 
est paid  on  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  any   agency   or  Instrumentality  thereof ' 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  attested 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  shall 
be  transmitted  immediately  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Louisiana  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  .Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Conciu-- 
rent  Resolution  shall  continue  In  full  force 
and  effect  tmtll  December  31,  1975." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment : 

H.R.  7618.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, Okal(X)sa  County,  Ma.  (Rept.  No. 
91-1003). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  2108.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning 
services  and  population  research  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1004). 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Montoya, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 

S  4059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to  authorize  pilot  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  the  Improvement  of  educational  op- 
portunities for  American  Indian  children, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of   Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  4060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Paul  E. 
Greiner,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  4061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvira  Russo 
Rossettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  4062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property,  of  the  United 
States  to  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  METCALF : 

S.  4063.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  enforcement 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  and  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonnietallic  Mine  Safety  Act  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 

S.  4064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  of 
survivor  annuities  to  the  widows  of  certain 
former  Members  of  Congress;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  MONDALE : 

S.  4065.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Nich- 
olas Pagotells;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TYDINGS : 

S  4066.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
to  provide  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  with  the  authority  to  render 
assistance  to  State  and  local  civil  courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he  In- 
uoduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
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S.  4059— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  PILOT  AND  DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECTS  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, after  extensive  investigations  and 
hearings,  issued  a  final  report  with  60 
specific  recommendations.  The  first  three 
recommendations  were  that  a  national 
policy  commitment  be  made  to  estab- 
lishing educational  excellence  for  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  maximum  participation 
and  control  by  Indians,  and  that  the 
United  States  set  specific  objectives  for 
fulfilling  the  education,  health,  housing 
and  employment  needs  of  American  In- 
dians. So  far  there  has  been  some  activity 
within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afifairs,  and 
a  lot  of  rhetoric  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  from  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity,  but  substantive  na- 
tional goals  and  commitments  have  yet 


to  be  announced  by  this  administration. 
The  Indian  people  of  this  country  liave 
been  waiting  decades  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  good  on  its  obligations — 
obligations  undertaken  in  return  for  ces- 
sion of  millions  of  acres  of  Indian  lands — 
to  provide  the  kinds  of  programs  and 
sei-vices  that  can  assure  them  a  standard 
of  living  on  or  off  the  reservations  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. They  should  not  have  to  wait  an- 
other decade. 

The  majority  of  the  Indian  Education 
Subcommittees'  recommendations  were 
very  specific,  calling  for  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  to  strengthen 
Indian  education  programs.  Some  of 
these  have  been  put  into  effect,  includ- 
ing legislative  action  in  the  areas  of  bi- 
lingual education,  school  construction 
assistance,  and  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Within  a  short  time  I  plan  to  introduce 
a  general  bill  to  implement  further  a 
number  of  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Subcommittee.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  provide  for  grants  for 
innovative  demonstration  projects  to 
improve  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

Recommendation  21  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee Report : 

The  Federal  Indian  School  System  be  de- 
veloped into  an  exemplary  system,  which 
can  play  an  Important  role  in  Improving 
education  for  Indian  children. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing,  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Harris, 
Mansfield,  McGovern,  Mondale,  Mon- 
TOYA,  and  Yarborough  would  provide 
funds  for  planning,  developing,  and  op- 
erating exemplary  programs,  including 
innovative  programs  related  to  the  edu- 
cation of  deprived  children;  bilingual 
and  bicultural  education  projects:  spe- 
cial health  and  nutrition  and  related 
services;  coordinating,  planning,  and  op- 
eration of  other  Federal  programs;  in 
service  and  preservice  training  for  per- 
sonnel; and  evaluation  activities. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  dem- 
onstration projects  are  already  seen  in 
the  activities  at  the  Rough  Rock  Navajo 
School.  The  need  for  ext€nding  this  con- 
cept is  likewise  clear. 

The  Rough  Rock  Demonstration 
School  represented  an  attempt  to  break 
the  conventional  imimaginative  educa- 
tional practices  of  the  previous  century 
of  Indian  education.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  agreed  to  turn  over  a  new. 
$3  million  school  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion in  Arizona,  and  the  money  allotted 
for  its  operation,  to  the  Navajos  for  a 
new  type  of  school.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  was  anxious  to  stim- 
ulate experimental  efforts  at  changing 
the  traditional  educational  opportunities 
available  to  American  Indians  and 
granted  over  $300,000  for  demonstration 
projects  in  native  community  involve- 
ment in  education. 

Rough  Rock  is  rim  by  a  five-member 
Navajo  school  board.  Only  two  of  the 
members  have  had  any  formal  educa- 
tion, and  weekly  board  meetings  are 
conducted  in  Navajo.  The  school  is  com- 
mitted to  the  involvement  of  Indians  in 
"their"  school,  and  thus  has  become  a 
symbol  of  Indian  participation  and  con- 
trol and  has  been  extremely  influential 


in  shaping  a  new  policy  In  Indian  educa- 
tion. 

Earlier  this  year  Uie  Navajo  commu- 
nity at  Ramah,  N.  Mex.,  initiated  nego- 
tiations with  the  Biueau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  reestablish  a  high  school  m  that 
community.  Although  tlie  elementary 
public  school  was  still  in  opeiation,  the 
high  school  was  closed  in  1967  and  stu- 
dents were  sent  to  off-reservation  board- 
ing schools.  This  winter  the  community 
decided  to  stop  waiting  for  outside  help 
and  to  take  the  initiative  on  their  prob- 
lem; they  voted  without  dissent  in  favor 
of  forming  a  school  board  and  elected 
five  members,  only  one  of  whom  has  gone 
beyond  ninth  grade  in  school.  The  com- 
munity's ambition  was  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  a  high  school  in  the  com- 
munity, with  local  control  of  it. 

After  long  negotiations  the  Bureau 
was  able  to  respond,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  problems  at  Ramah  and  in  April 
committed  Itself  to  contributing  a  sum  of 
money  for  each  Indian  child  equal  to  the 
average  per  pupil  cost  of  educating  one 
Navajo  child  at  a  boarding  school.  The 
Office  of  E]conomic  Opportunity  and  pri- 
vate foimdations  have  committed  addi- 
tional assistance,  and  next  fall  Ramah 
will  open  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
150  students. 

At  Rocky  Boy,  Mont.,  the  Chippewa- 
Cree  Tribe  this  past  winter  gained  ap- 
proval for  controlling  its  own  element- 
ary school.  The  school  wUl  be  financed 
through  outside  State  aid  and  Federal 
Impacted-area  assistance,  with  some  out- 
side foundation  grants.  The  community 
felt  the  importance  of  self-determination 
in  educating  its  youth,  and  It  presently 
appears  that  Its  efforts  will  be  rewarded. 

The  history  of  the  efforts  at  Rough 
Rock,  Ramah,  and  Rocky  Boy,  however, 
does  not  suggest  the  ease  with  which 
progress  and  Innovation  come  to  Indian 
education  projects.  Rather,  it  attests  first 
to  the  perseverance  of  individuals  and 
communities  In  the  drive  for  excellence 
and  self-determination,  and  second  to 
the  kinds  of  results  that  can  be  obtained 
from  Government  commitments  on  ex- 
emplary and  demonstration  projects. 

But  these  commitments  are  long  in 
coming,  and  there  is  never  sufficient 
funding  or  sufficient  statutory  leeway  for 
innovative  planning  and  coordination. 
What  is  needed  is  an  Injection  of  new 
funds  and  new  flexlblUty  In  the  plan- 
ning Indian  education  programs.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
provide  the  necessary  ingredients. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
to  the  Vice  President,  together  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force 
on  Indian  Problems,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eacleton  I.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  letter  and  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  (S.  4059'  to  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  In  order  to  authorize  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  for  the  improve- 
ment of  educational  opportunities  for 
American  Indian  children,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
ifor  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, is  as  follows: 

U.S.    SllN'ATE. 

Washington.  DC,  June  26.  1970. 
Hon    Spiro  Agnew, 

Chairman.  National  Council  on  Indian  Op- 
portunity. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  One  of  the  main 
Concerns  of  the  Senate  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee  wao  the  lack  of  coordination 
between  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
Involved  in  Indian  education  programs.  For 
example,  the  Subcommittee  pointed  out  that 
both  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  atid  the 
US.  Office  of  Education  axe  concerned  with 
quality  education  for  Indian  children,  yet 
there  is  little.  If  any,  sharing  of  ideas  and 
resources  between  the  two  units. 

To  alleviate  this  situation,  the  Subcom- 
mittee recommended  a  more  coordinated  e'- 
fort  In  this  area  by  all  departments  and 
agencies  concerned.  The  specific  recommen- 
dation of  the  Subcommittee  was: 

"That  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  together  with  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity,  Jointly  devise  a  plan 
of  action  for  a  united  eflort  between  the  two 
Departments  for  the  development  of  a  quality 
education  program  for  Indian  children,  and 
that  such  plan  be  submitted  to  the  Congre=:.s 
no  later  than  March  1,  1970."  (Recommenda- 
tion 20) 

Four  months  have  elapsed  since  the  March 
1  deadline,  and  we  have  had  no  respon.se 
from  either  of  the  Department.s  or  from  the 
NCIO 

This  recommendatioia  was  endorsed  by  all 
members  of  the  Subcommittee,  and  we  there- 
fore encourage  your  prompt  response. 
Sincerely, 
Edward    M.    Kennedy,    Ralph    W.    Yar- 
BOROtrCH,    Harou)    E.    Httghes,    W.    B. 
Saxbe.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  Peter  H. 
DoMiNiCK,  Harrison  Williams.  George 

MtTRPHY, . 

RESo'.rrio.N-  BY  Gover.nor's  T.\s:-t  FcrrE  on- 
Indian  Proble.ms 

Whereas.  Report  No  91-501  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  United  States  Senate  made  the  following 
numbered  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  administration  and  funding  of  the  John- 
son-O'Malley  Act,  to-wlt: 

48  That  each  state  applying  for  a  Johnson- 
O'Malley  contract  should  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  definite  plan  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
its  Indian  students. 

49.  That  better  accountability  and  evalu- 
ation procedures  should  be  Instituted  at 
state  and  local  levels. 

50.  That  Indians  should  be  involved  In  the 
planning,  executing  and  evaluating  of  John- 
son-O'Malley  programs.  A  state  or  district's 
Johnson-O'Malley  plan  should  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Indian  participants. 

51.  That  technical  assistants  should  be 
hired  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  work 
with  local  agencies.  State  departments  of 
education  and  Indian  participant  groups  In 
helping  to  identify  special  Indian  needs  and 
In  developing  programs  which  would  meet 
those  needs. 

52.  That  Jchnson-O'Malley  funding  should 
not  be  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  tax- 
exempt  land. 

53  That  the  expanded  contracting  author- 
ity authorized  by  the  Act's  1936  amendment 
should  be  utilized  for  the  development  of 
curriculum  relevant  to  Indian  culture  and 
the  training  of  teachers  of  Indian  students. 

54.  That  tribes  and  Indian  communities 
should  he  added  to  the  list  of  agencies  with 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can  ne- 
gotiate Johnson-O'Malley  contracts  and  that 
full  use  be  made  of  this  new  contracting  au- 


thority to  permit  tribea  to  develop  their  own 
education  and  programs,  and 

Whereas,  The  Governor's  Indian  Task  Force 
of  the  State  of  Montana  meeting  in  Billings 
on  this  4th  day  of  April.  1970.  concurs  in  said 
recommendations  and  wishes  to  express  Its 
full  support  of  the  same. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  recom- 
mendations numbered  48  through  54  in- 
clusive, of  said  report  are  fully  endorsed  by 
the  Governor's  Indian  Task  Force,  and  the 
Task  Force  further  urges  all  concerned  units 
and  responsible  officers  of  the  Federal  and 
St:tte  Governments  and  the  Congress  of  th-j 
United  States  and  the  Montana  Legislature 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  Implement 
said  recommendations. 


S,  4056— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  SAFE  STREETS 
ACT  TO  IMPROVE  THE  COURTS 
OF  OUR  NATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  coiut  congestion  and  de- 
lay produced  by  tlie  use  of  archaic,  in- 
efficient judicial  machinery  continues  to 
plague  the  courts  of  our  Nation.  In  both 
our  criminal  and  civil  courts,  the  maxim 
"justice  delayed  is  justice  denied"  has 
been  woefully  illustrated  time  and  again. 

Our  national  blue-ribbon  commLssions 
on  crime,  most  notably  President  John- 
;3on"s  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Eisenhower  Commission  on 
Crime,  have  stated  that  if  we  want  to 
put  safety  back  on  the  streets  this  must 
change.  They  have  concluded  that  court 
reform  must  rank  as  a  major  front  in  our 
war  against  crime. 

A,?  part  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
Congress  sought  to  meet  this  challenge. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  measure  we 
adopted  with  regard  to  judicial  reform 
represents  only  a  half  step.  For  while  we 
authorize  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  channel  funds 
and  information  to  the  criminal  courts  of 
our  State  and  local  governments,  we 
failed  to  also  grant  the  LEAA  express 
authority  to  provide  similar  assistance 
to  our  civil  courts. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  field  of  judicial 
administration,  one  thing  is  elementary. 
It  is  impossible  to  adequately  cure  the 
problems  of  our  criminal  courts  without 
attending  to  the  ills  of  our  civil  courts 
as  well.  The  judicial  machinery  of  many 
of  our  civil  courts  is  highly  enmeslied 
with  the  machinery  of  our  criminal 
courts.  And  backlogs  and  delays  on  one 
side  breed  backlog.^  and  delays  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  to  tiT  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  criminal  courts  without  reforming 
our  civil  courts  is  to  try  to  sweep  back 
the  tide  with  a  broom. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  the  im- 
portant bearing  that  our  civil  courts  in- 
dependently have  upon  law  enforcement. 
Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  in  an 
appropriate  forum  is  a  basic  concept  of 
our  democratic  process.  Indeed,  our  civil 
courts  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  domestic  peacekeeping  operations  of 
government.  If  our  citizens  lose  faith  in 
the  courts  as  a  means  of  settling  their 
disputes  and  instead  seek  alternative 
answers  for  redress,  our  social  order  will 
be  weakened,  if  not  destroyed.  Indeed, 
our  urban  disorders,  in  their  own  cryptic 
way,  express  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  or  willingness  of  our  courts  and 


other  legal  institutions  to  redress  those 
grievances  which  helped  seed  the  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  89th  Congress 
and  again  in  the  90th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced the  National  Court  Assistance  Act, 
a  bill  that  is  designed  to  comprehen.^ively 
meet  the  serious  problems  of  our  State 
and  local  courts — both  civil  and  criminal. 

The  National  Court  Assistance  Act  has 
two  main  features.  First,  it  establishes  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  encourage  and 
financially  assist  the  modernization  and 
improvement  of  judicial  machinery  in 
our  State  and  local  courts.  Second,  it 
serves  to  create  a  national  reservoir  of 
up-to-date  information  on  court  man- 
agement and  organization. 

On  December  22,  1969,  I  reintroduced 
this  measure.  And  in  February  1970,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  which  I  chair,  held  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  matter. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Velde. 
the  Associate  Administrator  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
testified  that  the  National  Court  Assist- 
ance Act  was  unnecessary  because,  in  his 
words : 

Every  major  aim  of  this  bill  can  be  ac- 
complished through  the  present  statutory 
authority  of  LEAA. 

Mr.  "Velde's  interpretation  that  LEAA 
is  authorized  to  pro'vide  grants  and  tech- 
nical advice  to  civil  courts  was  indeed 
encouraging  news.  But  the  more  I  talked 
to  other  knowledgeable  officials  about 
this  problem,  the  clearer  it  became,  un- 
forttmately,  that  Mr.  'Velde's  interpreta- 
tion was  strictly  his  own.  This  construc- 
tion of  the  act  has  never  been  promul- 
gated to  State  court  judges  and  judicial 
administrators.  It  is  imknown  to  State 
officials  serving  on  State  law  enforcement 
planning  agencies.  And,  this  construction 
of  the  act  is  virtually  unknown  to  other 
ranking  officials  within  LEAA,  itself. 

Mr.  President,  ■when  it  comes  to  the 
critical  task  of  improving  our  courts  and 
fighting  crime,  I  do  not  think  Federal 
law  can  afford  to  be  vague.  Con;;ress  must 
articulate  its  understanding  that  slow- 
moving,  congested,  and  inefficient  cinl 
courts  can  surely  poison  an  otherwise 
healthy  criminal  justice  system.  And 
Congress  must  make  it  indelibly  clear 
that  LEAA  has  the  authority  to  solve  the 
serious  problems  existing  in  our  civil  as 
well  as  our  criminal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  ■with  this  in  mind,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
LEAA  has  the  authority  to  assist  the  civil 
courts  of  our  Nation. 

I  request  that  this  bill  be  expeditiously 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures  so  that  it  may 
be  considered  in  conjunction  with  other 
measures  amending  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
that  are  now  before  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK  I .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4066)  to  amend  title  I  of 
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the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  to  provide  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  v.ith  the 
authority  to  render  assistance  to  State 
and  local  civil  courts,  introduced  by  Mr. 
TYDINGS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4066 

Be  .t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcicniatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Anicr.ca  in  Cong  ess  assembled.  That  section 
307  of  Tiie  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-351,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after 
subsection  307(b)  a  new  subsection.  307(c) 
as  follows: 

■307(0  In  making  grants  under  this  part. 
the  Administration  and  each  State  planrung 
agency  shall  construe  the  phrase  'compre- 
hensive law  enforcement  plan'  as  found  in 
section  201  and  'programs  and  projects  to 
improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement'  as 
found  in  section  301  to  encompass  any  plan, 
program,  or  project  that  is  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  civil  as  well  as  the  criminal  courts 
of  a  State  Also,  'law  enforcement'  as  found 
in  Part  D  section  401  shall  be  construed  as 
covering  the  activities  of  the  civil  as  well  as 
the  criminal  courts  of  a  State." 


ADDITIONAL  C6SPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

S.    2108 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  'Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  .  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Javits)  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  2108,  a  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving, 
and  coordinating  the  family  planning 
.services  and  population  research  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon)  .  'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3752 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3752,  to  amend  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require 
the  disclosure  by  retail  distributors  of 
unit  retail  prices  of  consumer  commod- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MONi .  'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    765 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gold'.vater,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and  Mr. 
Goodell)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement   of    aircraft,    missiles. 


naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

'  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.  > 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1971— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment     no.     776 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Cranston  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  iMr.  B.ayh'  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell )  and  myself,  I  submit  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  us,  jointly,  to 
H.R.  17923,  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies,  which  will  restore  $4.5 
million  to  support  research  to  seek  im- 
proved means  of  nonchemical  means  of 
pest  control.  These  funds  were  initially 
requested  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  for  research  in  this  area  but 
were  deleted  by  the  Department  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Last  fall,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  plans  to  curtail  the 
nonessential  uses  of  DDT  and  other  haz- 
ardous pesticides.  The  Department's  first 
action  to  cancel  four  specific  uses  of 
DDT  has  been  indefinitely  stalled  by  the 
manufacturers  of  DDT  who  have  initi- 
ated a  long  series  of  appeals  which  could 
delay  final  action  for  as  much  as  2  years. 

In  response  to  this  delaying  action,  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  the  Sierra 
Club,  West  Michigan  Environmental  Ac- 
tion Council,  National  Audubon  Society, 
and  Izaak  Walton  League  filed  suit  in  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  force  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  suspend  immediately  all  uses 
of  DDT.  The  court  was  strongly  per- 
suaded by  the  case  presented  by  the  en- 
vironmental lawyers  and  ordered  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  show  cause 
why  DDT  should  not  be  suspended  imme- 
diately. 

The  Department  responded  last  Mon- 
day that  while  "scientific  evidence  indi- 
cates that  there  are  some  adverse  effects 
upon  certain  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
life" caused  by  DDT,  it  does  not  consti- 
tute an  imminent  hazard  to  hmnan 
health.  The  Department  further  stated 
that  it  will  not  eliminate  any  uses  of 
DDT  which  are  essential  to  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

But  which  of  the  current  uses  of  any 
pesticides  can  be  considered  "nonessen- 
tial" in  the  absence  of  effective  alterna- 
tive means  of  pest  control?  Many  effec- 
tive, economical,  alternative  means  or 
pest  control  have  been  developed  to  make 


many  ciUTently  used  persistent  pesticides 
obsolete. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggests  an  effective  alterna- 
tive for  DDT  on  virtually  every  crop  on 
which  this  most  persistent  pesticide  is 
presently  used.  In  addition,  a  host  of 
nonchemical  means  of  pest  conti'ol  have 
been  applied  with  great  success  in  many 
parts  of  the  countr>-,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  crop  varieties  that  resist 
insect  attack,  the  introduction  ol  natural 
enemies  into  the  pest's  environment,  in- 
sect sterilization,  and  integrated  pro- 
cedm-es  which  combine  chemical  and  bio- 
logical control  measures. 

However,  it  is  my  judgment  that  addi- 
tiorial  effective,  economic  alttrnatives 
could  have  been  developed  if  the  Agri- 
culture Research  Service  haii  received 
the  funds  which  it  could  have  eflectively 
used  in  recent  years. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  ad- 
mitted that  its  budget  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  lacks  more  than  S4  million  that 
could  be  effectively  used  for  research  in 
this  area.  Similar  pest  control  research 
programs  were  underfmided  bv  at  least 
S4  miUion  for  the  1970  fiscal  year.  These 
funds  were  requested  by  the  Agriculture 
Research  Service  but  were  deleted  by  the 
Department  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Unless  Congress  provides  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  with  a  firm  mandate 
and  sufficient  funds  for  seeking  improved 
nonchemical  means  of  pest  control,  I  am 
afraid  most  existing  pesticide  uses  will 
be  considered  "essential."  The  result  will 
find  our  environment  further  polluted  by 
these  long  lived  chemicals. 

When  the  Senate  considers  the  Agri- 
culture Departm.ent's  appropriation  bill 
for  the  1971  fiscal  year,  I  plan  to  call  up 
this  amendment  to  restore  S4.5  million  to 
support  additional  research  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  amendment  together  with  a 
fact  sheet  outlining  its  purpose  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmoni.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  fact  sheet  v.-ill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  766'  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  3.  lines  14  and  15  strike  out 
■$157,346,200"  and  Insert  in  l;er.  thereof 
•■J161,846.20G.' 

The  fact  sheet,  presented  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son, is  as  follows: 

FvsDs  F(  p.  Pest  Control  Research 
(Senator  Nelson's  amendment  to  the  agri- 
cultural appropriations  blUi 

PtTKPOSE 

To  restore  $4.5  million  for  research  to  seek 
improved  methods  of  nonchemical  pest  con- 
trol. 

WHY 

This  Increajse  must  be  made  now  in  order 
to  accelerate  development  of  effective  sub- 
itltutes  for  the  persittent  chemical  pesti- 
cides now  harming  the  environment. 

B.*CKCE0UND 

In  it«  agency  budget  proposal,  the  Agri- 
culture Research  Service  requested  an  In- 
crease cf  mere  than  $4  million  for  nonchem- 
ical pest  control  research.  However,  the  Agri- 
culture  Department  or  the   Bureau   of   the 
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Budget  failed  to  approve  the  request.  As 
H  re^al:,  the  ARS  must  not  only  reduce  oii- 
gi-uig  programs,  but  Is  prevented  from  ac- 
celerating already  promising  work  and  livi- 
tiatmg  essential  new  research. 

EX.^MPLES 

fi  olng'cul  c  out  I  ol^XJ  sing  insect  parasites, 
predaiors,  and  diseiLses  to  eliminate  harm- 
ful pests 

Horrno'if.s'^Dlsrupting  the  natural  growth 
and  development  of  pests  by  introducing 
certain  hormones  into  its  system  at  critical 
times. 

Sterili::ation — Inducing  sexual  sterility  in 
male  pests  through  radiation  or  chemicals  to 
reduce  breeding  potential. 

Attractants — Using  sex  or  food  attractants 
t'l  lure  pests  into  a  trap. 

Integrated  control — Primary  vise  of  biologi- 
cal control  with  limited  use  of  selective  chem- 
icals. 

PROGRAMS   TO    BE    FL'NDED 

$2.165.000 — Establishment  of  a  research 
riucl  clevekipment  fund  to  implement  pilot 
prcgrams  testing  and  evaluating  biological 
control  techniques  in  the  field.  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia. Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii.  Illinois. 
Kansas.  Majne.  Oklahoma,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin I 

$1,500,000 — Eradication  of  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  agaiiist  which  75";  of  all  DDT  Is  used. 
Columbus,  Mississippi. 

$165,000 — Research  on  biological  control  of 
citrus  fruit  Insects.  Orlando,  Florida. 

$165,000 — Research  on  biological  control  of 
tropical  fruit  flies.  Miami,  Florida. 

$165.000 — Research  on  development  of  hor- 
mones to  disrupt  Insect  growth.  Beltsvllle, 
Maryland. 

$110,000 — Research  on  Biological  control  of 
gram  soi^hum  Insects.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

SI  10. 000 — Research  on  the  use  of  sterile 
males,  attractants  and  other  biological  con- 
trols of  cotton  insects.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

.$60.000 — Research  on  the  control  of  horse 
parasites  by  nonchemical  means.  Beltavllle, 
Maryland. 

$60.000 — Research  on  the  nse  of  harmless 
Insects  for  the  control  of  wat«r  weeds.  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    763 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrdi,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh;,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
763  to  H.R.  17923.  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMTITEE  ON  SECURITIES 
ON  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
202 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
meet  on  Thurday.  July  16.  1970,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
202.  to  extend  the  time  required  for  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
file  a  report  on  Its  institutional  investors 
study. 

Tlie  hearing  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  5302.  New  Senate  OflBce  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  SECURITIES  ON  S. 
2348,  S.  3988,  AND  S.  3989 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
meet  on  Thursday,  July  16.  1970.  to  con- 
tinue hearings  on  S.  2348.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Broker-Dealer  Insurance 
Corporation. 

During  this  hearing  the  subcommittee 
will  also  consider  the  bills  S.  3988  and  S. 
3989,  to  provide  greater  protection  for 
customers  of  registered  brokers  and  deal- 
ers and  members  of~  national  securities 
exchanges. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  this  hearing  should  notify  Mr. 
Stephen  J.  Paradise.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington 
D.C.  20510:  telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  G.  THOMAS  EISELE,  OF 
ARKANSAS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day, July  17,  1970,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Offiice  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination: 

G.  Thomas  Eisele,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  (dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  vice  Gordon  E.  Young, 
deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland*, 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  .  and  myself. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


USE  OF  TELEVISION  BY  BOTH 
POLITICAL  PARTIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
perceptive  editorial  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  on  Monday,  June 
29.  1970,  commenting  on  the  nationwide 
address  of  June  24,  1970,  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  iMr.  Mans- 
field'. Not  only  did  the  editorial  agree 
with  the  substance,  the  true,  and  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  reflected  by  the  ad- 
dress, but  further  appreciated  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  majority  party  of  Con- 
gress having  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  growing  use  of  television  by  the 
executive  branch  to  advocate  positions 
upon  important  national  issues.  The  co- 
equal status  of  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  executive  branch  was 
fully  intended  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 
As  the  editorial  states : 

Similar  rebuttals  on  a  regular  basis  would 
result  In  a  better  informed  public,  and  thus 
a  sounder  democracy. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TV  Rebuttal  Is  Help  to  Public 

There  is  no  denying  that  President  Ni.xon, 
thanks  to  television,  enjoys  a  tremendous 
political  advantage  over  his  critics.  As  the 
nation's  chief  executive,  he—  like  his  recent 
predecessors — gets  free  network  time  when- 
ever he  desires  to  explain  and  defend  the  ac- 
tivities of  his  Republican  Administration. 

A  belated  attempt  to  correct  this  ba?icaUy 
unfair  situation  got  under  way  last  week. 
.'\t  the  request  of  Democratic  lawmakers, 
NBC-TV  gave  equal  time  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  for  a  reply  to  the  Pres- 
ident's noontime  address  on  the  economy 
exactly  a  week  earlier. 

Sen.  Mansfield,  a  man  we  always  have  re- 
spected even  while  often  di.«agreeing  with 
him,  came  across  just  fine  iw  spokesman  for 
the  loyal  opposition.  In  disputing  Mr.  Nixon's 
assessment  of  the  economy,  and  telling  why, 
he  gave  the  public  a  broader  understanding 
of  controversial  issues  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  fully  presented. 

It  was  the  President's  view  that  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  while  admittedly  unhealthy, 
Is  slowly  responding  to  his  tight  money 
policies.  Everything  will  be  all  right,  he 
claimed,  if  the  public  has  patience  and  if 
Congress  gives  him  more  cooperation  In  pass- 
ing legislation  he  recommends. 

Senator  Mansfield  was  far  less  sanguine.  In 
his  view — and  that  of  his  colleagues— the 
economy  not  only  Is  unhealthy  but  definitely 
in  a  worsening  recession.  Instead  of  hope- 
fully waiting  for  good  news,  he  said,  the 
President  should  exercise  far  more  vigorous 
leadership  to  halt  Inflation — and  promised 
him  every  Democratic  assistance  If  he  would 
do  so. 

The  Mansfield  rebuttal,  In  our  opinion,  was 
a  much  needed  response  to  Mr.  Nixon's  too 
optimistic  report.  It  echoed  our  own  convic- 
tion that  the  President  could  be  taking  firmer 
measures  to  ease  the  country's  economic 
pains.  It  also  helped  correct  the  President's 
partisan  innuendo  that  Democratic  inaction 
is  largely  responsible  for  those  pains. 

We  hope  that  the  Mansfield  broadcast  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  pilot  program  for  similar 
rebuttals  on  a  regular  basis — a  possibility 
now  under  discussion  with  the  networks. 
Giving  the  President's  responsible  opposition 
equal  time  to  reply  to  his  broadcasts  would 
result  In  a  better  informed  public,  and  thus 
a  sounder  democracy. 


PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN  BUSINESS 
AND  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  an  Increasing  partnership  between 
business  and  government  in  approaching 
our  social  problems. 

A  nation  that,  with  the  coordination 
of  governmental  and  industrial  talent, 
can  put  a  man  on  the  moon  within  a 
decade  of  concentrated  effort,  certainly 
can  solve  its  other  problems. 

Illustrative  of  this  new  corporate 
awareness  and  attention  is  a  recent  pub- 
lication by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
reviewing  its  efforts  in  urban  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  publication  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
One  Corporation's  Efforts  in  Urban  Affairs 

American  corporations  have  become  In- 
creasingly Involved  in  urban  problem-solving 
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s.nce  the  late  1960s  and  have  learned  from 
the  experience  that  there  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions to  the  hard  problems  of  housing,  edu- 
cation, employment  and  environment. 

."^iong  with  other  major  corporations,  com- 
mercial banks  have  clearly  recognized  the 
need  for  direct  action  on  social  Issues.  Three 
vears  ago.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  estab- 
lished a  full-time  Urban  Affairs  unit  and 
formed  an  Ur'oan  Affairs  Advisory  Committee 
of  14  senior  officers  to  coordinate  its  expand- 
ing range  of  programs. 

Since  that  time  the  bank  has  planned, 
developed  and  implemented  numerous  pro- 
grams for  Job  training,  community  economic 
development,  housing,  remedial  education, 
ciiiidren's  activities  and  financial  grants. 

Experience  gained  from  these  efforts  ha.s  re- 
sulted m  a  continued  modification  of  m.iny 
activities  and  an  intensified  commitment  for 
the  future. 

.iis  D.ivid  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  said  recently,  "We 
have  to  expand  our  social  consciousness  as 
we  expand  our  range  of  technical  conquests 
unless  we  are  to  conclude  that  all  progress 
13  bound  to  founder  on  the  shoals  of  democ- 
racy. Profit  must  remalin  the  yardstick,  be- 
cause it  is  the  measure  of  our  efficiency,  but 
proSt  must  be  based  more  and  more  on  cal- 
culations of  social  costs  and  benefits  as  well 
as  private  costs  and  benefits.  We  must  accept 
the  fact  that  economic  growth  Is  not  an  end 
la  itself,  but  rather  a  means  to  a  greater 
number  of  social  as  well  as  private  ends." 

manpower  training 

Manpower  training  Is  both  a  social  and 
economic  need  that  has  been  a  major  action 
area  for  many  corporations.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan has  stepped  up  its  efforts  to  recruit 
blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans.  Minority  groups 
now  constitute  approximately  one-third  of 
the  bank's  nearly  20.000  employees  In  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area,  in  Jobs  ranging 
from  entry  level  to  offlcerships. 

Many  of  the  applicants  are  high  school 
dropouts  from  New  York's  ghettos  and  de- 
pressed areas.  Often,  the  traditional  training 
programs  of  brief  orientation  and  on-the- 
job  experience  are  not  enough  to  ensure  the 
capability  to  move  up  to  better  and  more 
meaningful  Jobs, 

To  counteract  some  of  these  problems. 
Chase  in  1967  started  the  Job  Opportunities 
in  Business  (JOB)  program  which  couples 
remedial  education  with  skills  and  Job  train- 
ing over  a  six-month  period.  More  than  300 
high  school  dropouts  or  young  men  without 
marketable  Job  skills  have  graduated  from 
JOB. 

Initially,  the  program  was  designed  to  help 
every  student  receive  a  high  school  equiv- 
alency certificate.  "Then  after  two  years'  ex- 
perience," says  Arthur  Humphrey,  director  of 
JOB.  "we  found  out  that  the  program  wasn't 
really  relevant  to  the  guys.  They  told  us  so 
and  we  changed  It.  Six  months  wasn't 
enough  time  for  many  of  the  students  to 
prepare  for  high  school  equivalency  exams 
and  they  made  us  realize  that  we  shouldn't 
be  a  substitute  for  the  public  education  sys- 
tem. Now  we  have  developed  two  tracks — one 
for  those  who  want  to  prepare  for  the  exam 
as  well  as  for  their  Job  training  and  one  for 
those  who  want  academic  instruction  only  as 
It.  relates  to  job  skills." 

Trainees  previously  underwent  six  weeks 
of  full-time  study  In  mathematics,  language 
skills,  and  business  fundamentals.  Then  they 
received  on-the-job  training  for  six  months 
with  two  hours  off  dally  for  tutorial  help. 
Under  the  new  structure,  JOB  participants 
get  four  weeks  of  full-time  remedial  educa- 
tion. Then  they  move  into  a  five-month  pe- 
riod of  alternate  weeks  on  the  Job  and  In 
the  classroom.  Students  are  paired  so  that 
when  one  is  on  the  job,  the  other  Is  In  the 
classroom.  As  a  result,  each  student  gets  350 
hours  of  Job  training  and  350  hours  of 
remedial  education. 


Since  1964.  the  bank  has  also  tried  to 
encourage  potential  dropouts  to  stay  in 
school  through  its  Business  Experience 
Training  (BET)  program  which  provides 
part-time  Jobs,  training  and  bank  orienta- 
tion for  high  school  seniors  from  high  drop- 
out areas.  They  get  on-the-job  training  five 
days  a  week  after  school  and  are  eligible 
for  full-time  positions  upon  graduation. 
Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  BET  participants 
have  stayed  with  the  bank  after  graduation. 

COMMUNITY    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Employee  training  programs  are  only  one 
part  of  the  picture  in  upgrading  employment 
opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged.  Just 
as  businesses  need  people  to  operate,  cities 
need  economically  healthy  neighborhoods  to 
survive.  The  infusion  of  new  business  and 
new  ideas  is  vital  to  stemming  the  tide  of 
decay.  For  these  reasons.  Chase  as  a  matter 
of  policy  has  made  an  intensive  effort  to 
Increase  its  loans  to  minority  businessmen 
and  to  promote  economically  viable  ventures 
in  disadvantaged  areas. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reason-  why  banks  like 
Chase  Manhattan  must  continue  to  make 
high-risk  loans,  the  most  basic  being  that 
banks  are  tied  to  the  economy  of  the  areas 
in  which  they  operate.  If  the  area  does  well, 
the  banks  do  well. 

Chase  executive  vice  president,  Thomas 
W.  McMahon.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Urban 
Affairs  committee  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  recently  announced  the  ABA's 
goal  of  $1  billion  in  minority  entrepreneurial 
loans.  In  50  urban  areas,  commercial  banks 
including  Chase  Manhattan  will  strive  to 
meet  this  goal  for  minority  business  by 
1975.  Managerial  assistance  in  operations, 
accounting,  marketing,  and  other  areas  will 
be  offered  by  participating  banks. 

Experience  has  taught  the  bank  that  It 
is  not  enough  to  set  a  man  up  in  business 
in  this  highly  competitive  environment  if 
you  don't  help  him  obtain  the  assistance 
and  knowledge  to  be  successful  in  It.  The 
learning  process  in  high  risk  business  de- 
velopment has  been  a  challenging  one  for 
both  the  lender  and  the  businessman. 

"It  would  have  been  easier  for  the  bank 
to  continue  to  make  high-risk  loans  only 
through  a  headquarters  program."  says  Law- 
rence J.  Toal,  Chase  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment program.  'But,  by  working  through  the 
branches,  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  many 
more  people  who  have  the  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  betterment  of  the 
city.  Our  hoi>e  for  the  future  Is  that  many 
more  loans  can  be  made  in  New  York  City 
to  people  who  for  too  many  reasons  and 
too  many  years  have  been  excluded  from 
the  mainstream  of  economic  growth." 

As  one  Chase  lending  officer  says.  "It 
takes  a  lot  more  time  to  make  a  small 
business  loan  tf>  a  new  entrepreneur  than 
it  does  to  make  a  loan  of  several  million 
dollars  to  a  major  corporation.  Many  lenders 
have  been  scared  off  by  this  time  cost,  and 
probably  all  have  had  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  loan  officers  who  may  have  considered 
a  corporate  loan  more  valuable  to  their  ca- 
reer record  than  a  lot  of  time  spent  on  a 
small  business  loan. 

"Tliere  sometimes  seems  no  end  to  the 
difficulties  In  getting  a  small  business  started, 
particularly  In  ghetto  or  fringe  neighbor- 
hoods. Even  when  you  get  an  experienced 
businessman  who  understands  pricing,  mar- 
keting, quality  control  and  all  the  other  com- 
plex problems  of  running  a  small  shop,  he  can 
still  be  wijDed  out  overnight  by  a  robbery.  We 
know  of  one  case  where  a  shopwwner  was 
robbed  six  times  In  eight  months.  It's  not 
easy  to  get  insurance  In  a  neighborhood  with 
that  high  an  Incidence  rate." 

Until  recently,  most  of  Chase's  entrepre- 
neurial development  loans  were  made 
through  regular  outlets  such  as  its  head- 
quarters Installment  credit  division,  branches 


and  its  small  busine.'ss  investment  subsidiary. 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Capital  Corporation  " 

To  strengthen  ius  effort,  the  bank  estab- 
lished the  CED  program  to  coordinate  all 
high-risk  lending  and  ensure  managerial  a.<- 
sistar.c*  to  developing  businesses. 

Loans  under  this  program  a.'e  available  ;..,r 
sound  business  proposals  which  cannot  get 
funding  through  traditional  lending  chan- 
nels because  of  inadequate  capital  or  un- 
proven  managerial  experience. 

Resjx)nsibility  for  each  loan  i.'=  spread 
among  a  Community  EcQnomlc  Development 
officer,  a  Chase  credit  analyst  and  the  branch 
lending  person.  Each  coordinates  with  the 
other  to  make  sure  the  entrepreneur  is  de- 
veloping according  to  his  projected  rate 

"Managerial  assi-'^tance  is  probably  the  must 
lmix)rtant  factor  in  the  Community  Eco- 
nomic Envelopment  Program."  says  Mr.  Toal. 
"Experience  has  taught  us  that  "loan.<  don't 
go  bad  when  the  proper  kind  of  a.ssi6tance  is 
provided.  And.  this  means  we  spend  a  lot  of 
lime  finding  the  right  person  for  the  Job  be 
It  an  accountant,  a  quality-control  expert  or 
an  Industry  specialist." 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development  Program  has  made  134 
loans  totalling  83  5  million  the  majority  of 
them  in  retail,  service  and  light  manufactur- 
ing operations. 

Loan  proposals  new  come  not  ot.ly  from 
Chase  lending  officers  but  also  from  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Small  Businefs  Admin- 
istration, the  Interracial  Council  for  Bu.=lne.<=s 
Opportunity,  Coalition  Venture  Corporation. 
Bedford  Stuyvesant  Restoration  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  Capita'.  Formation 

Through  Its  small  business  subsidiary.  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Capital  Corporation,  the 
bank  has  established  a  program  to  Increase 
the  number  of  meaningful  opt)ortunlties  for 
veterans  in  developing  small  businesses  The 
Entrepreneurial  Development  Program,  be- 
gun In  February.  1970,  with  a  small  group 
combines  expert  bank  counseling  with  class- 
room instruction  and  guarantees  financing 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  program. 
Each  veteran  has  a  senior  and  junior  bank 
counselor  to  offer  advice.  Weekly  three-hour 
classes  are  conducted  In  the  evening  by  the 
Workshop  for  Business  Opixartunltles  at  the 
Harlem  YWCA.  At  the  end  of  the  training 
period,  the  veteran  qualifies  for  a  $25,000 
loan  from  Chase  Capital  to  start  his  business 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Capital  Corporation 
is  one  of  the  largest  lenders  to  minority  en- 
trepreneurs among  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  in  the  United  States.  This 
spring.  CMCC  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
$1  million-plus  Watts  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  was  born  In  the  aftermath  of 
riots  In  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles  In 
1965.  Under  the  purhase  plan.  SCo  of  the 
company's  stock  will  be  placed  by  CMCC  In 
a  trust  fund  for  purchase  by  Watts  em- 
ployees. By  1977,  the  Watts  Manufacturing 
Company  will  be  the  largest  minority  em- 
ployee-owned and  managed  manufacturing 
enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

HOUSING 

The  shortage  of  adequate  housing  facilities 
has  reached  crisis  proportions  In  New  Tork 
City.  There  is  no  Indication  that  the  demands 
of  the  future  can  be  easily  met. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  that 
business  can  build  good  housing  more 
cheaply  and  faster  than  government  and  la 
beginning  to  do  so  under  the  "turnkey"  con- 
cept. Turnkey  refers  to  housing  financed  and 
buUt  by  private  developers  and  sold  upon 
completion  to  the  city  government. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  the  past 
year  has  financed  a  Joint  venture  of  the  Cel- 
anese  Corporation  and  American  Standard, 
Inc.  to  develop  five  turnkey  projects  under 
Construction  for  Progress.  The  first  was  a  66- 
unit  project  built  In  Harlem  in  seven  months, 
a  construction  time  far  below  that  of  public 
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develcpers.  Four  others  la  the  South  Bronx 
are  now  planned. 

At  present,  Chase  has  made  loans  or  has 
comninments  outstanding  for  rehabilitation 
and  renewal  etiorts  In  the  city  amounting  to 
nearly  *8u  million.  The  bank's  Real  Estate 
and  Mortgage  Loan  Department  has  also 
Joined  with  other  financial  institutions  to 
provide  SI 00  million  In  mortgage  funds  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  renewal  of  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  area  of  Brooklyn. 

In  addition,  the  baiik's  senior  manage- 
ment is  cl-seiy  involved  in  the  eflorts  of  such 
proups  as  the  National  Corporation  for  Hous- 
ing Partnership  and  the  National  Urban  Coa- 
lition Housing  Task  Force  which  are  devel- 
oping more  efficient  and  effective  means  of 
housing  production. 

NEIGHBORHOOD     ACnVITIES 

Government  and  business  are  by  no  means 
alone  in  working  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  Some  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  neighborhood  betterment  In  New 
York  are  coming  from  the  people  who  live 
theie.  Crass  ro3*s  organizations  are  tackling 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  and  dlfficult-to- 
solve  urban  problems. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Foundation 
makes  annual  grants  totalling  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars  t^  organizations  contributing 
to  the  well-being  of  the  various  communities 
served  by  the  bank. 

Most  of  the  recipients  of  these  grants 
have  traditionally  been  well-established  orga- 
nizations in  the  social  welfare,  education  and 
cultural  fields.  To  Increase  Its  Impact,  how- 
ever, the  Fjundatlon  has  established  a  Spe- 
cial Fund  for  Grants  to  Neighborhood  Proj- 
ects to  provide  grants  of  up  to  $1,000  to 
community  organizations,  especially  smaller 
ones,  many  of  which  do  not  have  the  means 
or  experience  to  seek  support  through  nor- 
mal foundation  channels. 

One  such  grant  to  Jobs  for  Youth,  Inc. 
helps  this  small  community  organization  In 
the  Yorkvllle  section  of  Manhattan  offer  Job 
counseling,  training  and  placement  service 
to  young  people  Including  a  significant  num- 
ber of  juvenile  offenders  referred  by  correc- 
tions authorities.  Another  grant  supports  a 
day  care  center.  The  Hlghbrldge  Conserva- 
tion Program  In  the  West  Bronx  has  used 
Its  grant  to  help  reverse  the  tide  of  neighbor- 
hood decay.  An  upper  Park  Avenue  Commu- 
nity .^s;oclation  grant  was  used  to  develop  a 
basic  skills  program  for  East  Harlem  res- 
idents. 

Through  Its  regular  donations  to  non- 
profit groups,  the  bank  function  has  become 
involved  in  such  are.is  as  addiction  control, 
civil  rights,  cancer  research,  consumer  edu- 
c  itlon,  environmental  control  and  conserva- 
tion. 

Financial  aid  to  community  projects  Is 
o'ten  coupled  with  "people  aid"  through  the 
Chase  Volunteers  for  Community  Action 
program.  CVCA  was  est.iblished  to  encourage 
staff  me.~nbers  to  become  Involved  in  the 
urban  crisis  and  acts  as  a  clearing  house 
fcr  matchm?  volunteers  with  organizations 
Nearly  200  staff  member  volunteers  have 
spent  hours  in  the  evening  and  on  weekends 
tutoring,  organizing  sports  activities  and  pro- 
viding general  assistance.  In  good  we.ither, 
t.hey  sponsor  field  trips  for  young  people  to 
points  of  interest  in  and  around  New  York 
City. 

Ch.'.se  Manhattan  also  sponsor^  a  Summer- 
Interns-In-Public-Servlce  program  to  give 
college  Junior.^:  and  seniors  an  opportunity 
to  learn  more  about  the  urban  problems  of 
New  York  City  and  contribute  to  their  solu- 
tions. Twelve  students  from  colleges  across 
the  country  are  selected  to  work  for  ten 
weeks  with  prl'.  ate  and  public  urban  action 
projects  In  New  York.  The  students  receive 
weekly  salaries  of  S125. 

"All  of  the.-e  programs  indicate  an  In- 
creased commitment  by  the  bank  toward  so- 
cial progress,"  says  Chase  urban  affairs  offi- 


cer John  3.  Davies,  Jr.  "The  field  of  corpor- 
ate responsibility  Is  still  very  young,  how- 
ever, and  it  will  be  many  years  before  we 
fully  understand  how  to  solve  our  urban 
problemj. 

SOME  CONCERNS  ABOUT  NATIONAL 
SECURITY— ADDRESS  BY  LT.  GEN. 
IRAC.  EAICER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  recently  brought  to  my  attention  an 
excellent  address  deUvered  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  at 
the  Air  War  College  on  June  5. 

General  Eaker,  who  has  a  brilliant 
military  record,  was  commanding  .gen- 
eral of  all  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1943,  and  in  January 
1944,  was  made  Air  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Forces.  Two 
years  beiore  his  retirement  in  1947,  Gen- 
eral Eaker  was  deputy  commander  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  and  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff.  Gtneral  E.iker,  addressing  the  Air 
War  College  graduating  class,  delivered 
a  thought-provoking  speech  on  national 
security  that  I  btheve  desei-ves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Eaker's  addi'ess  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  beiiog  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Some  Concerns  Aboxtt  NATI0N.^L  SECtiRiTY 

(Bv  Ira  C.  E.iker  at  Air  War  College.  June  5, 
1970) 

General  Clark,  General  Blank,  Members  of 
The  Air  War  College  Graduating  Class, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen 

No  one  here  knows  what  I  shall  say  today 
and  none  Is  responsible  in  any  way  for  any 
of  my  comments.  I  alone  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. This  statement,  like  the  warning  on 
the  cigarette  package,  Is  for  your  protection 
and  continued  good  health. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  my  presence  here 
this  morning.  The  first  is  illustrated  by  a 
war-time  story  I  heard  General  Eisenhower 
tell  in  the  summer  of  1944,  shortly  after  his 
forces  crossed  the  English  Channel  to  free 
Europe  from  the  N.azis.  He  went  on  the  night 
before  D-Day  to  visit  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, a  fe.v  hours  prior  to  the  time  It  was  to 
parachute  behind  the  German  lines.  There 
he  saw  a  little  fellow  who  was  obviously  very 
frightened.  The  boy  was  probably  only  16 
years  old.  He  had  mis-stated  his  age  by  at 
least  two  years  In  order  to  be  in  the  service 
at  all.  The  General,  in  an  effort  to  reassure 
the  boy,  engaged  him  m  conversation.  He 
said,  "Son,  do  you  like  to  fly  in  airplanes?" 
The  boy  said,  "No,  Sir,  I  hate  it."  He  than 
asked,  "Do  you  like  to  Jump  In  parachutes?" 
The  boy  said,  "No,  Sir.  it  frightens  me  to 
death."  General  Elsenhower  then  said.  "Well, 
paratroop  units  are  voluntary  organizations, 
why  then  are  you  In  an  airborne  division?" 
The  boy  said.  "Sir,  I  guess  I  Just  like  to  be 
with  people  who  fly  in  airplanes  and  Jump  in 
parachutes." 

Paraphra.-Jlng  the  frightened  little  para- 
trooper, I  like  to  be  with  military  people  and 
especially  professional  leaders  long  dedicated 
to  the  securl:y  of  our  country. 

The  second  reason  for  my  being  here  Is 
because  my  majrr  interest  and  concern  for 
fifty  three  years,  since  entering  the  military 
service  in  May  1917,  has  been  the  national 
security  I  believe  our  country  Is  In  greater 
danger  today  than  at  any  time  in  Its  his- 
tory. Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  faced  with 
the  most  powerful  enemy  It  has  ever  had. 
It  is  now.  incredibly,  engaged  In  disarming. 

Our  people  appear  unaware  of  their  peril 


and  there  is  an  alarming  paralysis  of  leader- 
ship. We  have  no  Churchill  or  Lincoln  with 
the  vision  and  courage  to  warn  und  unite 
our  citizens  to  the  effort  required  for  sur- 
vival. 

It  is  my  hoi>e  that  by  sharing  my  concenii 
I  can  enlist.  If  not  your  support  in  remedial 
action,  at  least  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  some  of  our  problems  with  possible 
solutions. 

My  remarks  will  fall  into  three  subdi- 
visions, a  brief  look  at  the  Vietnam  War,  my 
analysis  of  President  Nixon's  defense  policy 
and  some  suggestions  on  what  we  in  the 
military  service  could  and  should  do  to 
awaken  our  people  to  their  peril. 

I 

It  would  never  occur  to  me,  in  speiking 
to  a  War  College  cl.iss,  not  to  discuss  a  war 
in  progress,  especially  one  of  the  magniiude 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  It  is  now  the  longest 
war  in  our  history;  more  than  six  million 
Amer.cans  have  been  engaged;  50,000  have 
died  and  200,000  have  been  wounded,  ana  r. 
has  cost  us  more  than  $100  billion. 

I  have  sometimes  summarized  the  Viei- 
n-im  War  by  saying  that  if  we  had  fougiit 
World  War  II  like  we  have  Vietnam,  Hit- 
ler would  control  all  of  Europe  today  and 
Japan  all  of  Eastern  and  Southeastern  .Asia 
and  the  Pacific  west  of  Honolulu. 

When  a  nation  with  the  resources  of  the 
U.S.  fails  to  accomplish  a  military  mission 
against  a  nation  the  size  of  North  Vietnam. 
it  must  l>e  obvious  to  the  most  myopic  tli.^t 
there  have  been  errors  in  strategy  or  tactics 
or  both. 

The  first  and  fundamental  error  of  course 
was  to  fight  an  undeclared  war  and  the  f  ai- 
ure  of  our  leadership  to  marshal  our  re- 
sources and  obtain  popular  support,  as  in  our 
earlier  wars  (except  Korea  where  we  failed 
to  win  anything  but  truce  and  stalemate  i. 

The  next  decisive  error,  made  by  our  po- 
litical leadership,  was  to  engage  in  a  massive 
land  war  where  every  advantage  lay  with 
the  enemy  and  the  failure  properly  to  employ 
nav-al  and  air  i>ower.  This,  combined  with 
the  creation  of  sanctuaries  for  the  enemy, 
and  placing  unreasonable  restrictions  on  our 
forces  has  made  victory  Impossible. 

.'Vnother  major  concern  about  the  Viet- 
nam War  is  the  widely  held  contention  that 
air  power  has  failed  in  Vietnam.  I  see  or 
hear  almost  every  day  some  commentator's 
statement  that  "of  course  air  power  Is  inef- 
fective in  a  guerrilla  war." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  It  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  In  Vietnam  that  air  power 
alone  has  the  quick  response  and  the  detec- 
tion capability  to  deal  effectively  with  guer- 
rillas. When  guerrillas  cannot,  even  In  the 
densest  Jungle,  light  a  fire  to  cook  their  rice 
and  boll  their  tea  without  being  detected  and 
suffering  a  rain  of  bombs.  It  should  be  obvi- 
otis  that  It  was  not  air  power  which  failed  in 
Vietnam  but  the  fact  that  It  has  been  em- 
ployed improperly. 

This  degradation  of  air  power  In  this  war 
must  not  be  allowed  to  prevail  for  this  will 
adversely  affect  force  structure  and  weapons 
procurement  In  the  future.  I  do  not  need  to 
labor  this  point  with  this  audience,  since 
many  of  you  have  served  in  Vietnam  and  all 
cf  you  know  why  we  have  not  long  since 
ended  that  conflict.  But  I  do  suggest  that  all 
of  us  must  make  a  much  greater  effort  to 
Inform  our  people  and  convince  our  leader- 
ship of  these  facts.  Otherwise  our  future  se- 
curity Is  In  certain  Jeopardy. 
11 

My  next  major  concern  about  national  se- 
curity lies  in  the  loss  of  the  deterrent  credi- 
bility of  our  strategic  posture. 

I  was  deeply  concerned  during  the  eight 
years  when  McNamara  was  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, In  his  unilateral  disarmament  pro- 
gram, based  naively  upon  the  conviction  that 
the  USSR  would  be  happy  to  follow  suit.  I 
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thought  when  it  was  initiated  that  It  was 
unsafe  and  unwise  and  subsequent  events 
hive  completely  verified  this  estimate. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
our  strategic  superiority  was  four  or  five  to 
one  The  Kremlin  had  no  alternative  but  to 
complv  with  President  Kennedy's  ultimatum. 
The"  Pol.tb-iro  learned  that  lesson  well, 
threw  Khrushchev  out,  and  be^an  at  once  an 
au-out  effort  to  gain  strateg.c  superiority. 
Th's  they  have  now  achieved.  Secretary  of 
Delenss  Laird  recently  told  a  Congressional 
Committee  that  Russia's  nuclear  delivery  ca- 
pability was  at  least  twice  that  of  the  U.S.  In 
megatonnage.  I-;  is  long  since  evident  that 
the  Kremlin  is  not  satisfied  with  strategic 
parity,  since  they  continue  to  improve  their 
strategic  posture  at  forced  draft. 

In  this  situation  the  critical  question  is: 
What  will  the  President,  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  do?  Is  he  aware  of  the  loss  of  our  stra- 
tegic superiority  and  what  will  he  do  about 
It?  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  speeches  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  about  Russia's  grow- 
ing strategic  strength  coincident  with  our 
unilateral  disarmament.  It  has  surprised  me 
therefore  that  the  process  of  U.S.  disarma- 
ment has  accelerated  under  the  first  two 
Nixon  budgets. 

This  Is  my  present  analysis  of  the  Nixon 
defense  policy : 

He  will  go  to  the  country  this  Fall,  in  an 
effort  to  elect  a  Republican  Congress,  by 
reminding  our  people  that  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  we  are  leaving  a  period  of  confron- 
tation with  the  Reds  and  moving  into  a 
period  of  negotiation.  Since  he  became  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  he  has  reduced  our  defense 
budgets  by  more  than  $10  billion  and  has 
not  deployed  a  single  offensive  strategic 
weapon,  relying  upon  SALT  to  provide  for 
our  continued  security  through  negotiation. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Nixon  will  continue  to 
wind  down  the  Vietnam  War,  reducing  by 
more  than  half  the  extent  and  cost  of  that 
conflict  and  reducing  our  armed  forces  by 
about  one  million  men,  military  aixd  civil- 
ian. 

Whether  this  plan  will  be  politically  effec- 
tive, resulting  In  Republican  control  of  Con- 
gress, I  cannot  say,  not  being  a  politician  or 
political  commentator.  But  I  am  certain, 
having  spent  fifty  years  as  a  Red  watcher, 
that  it  will  not  favorably  Influence  Kremlin 
policy.  The  USSR  will  never  agree  to  return 
to  strategic  inferiority  or  parity  at  Vienna  or 
anywhere  else.  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
they  have  abandoned  their  plans  for  world 
domination  and  they  know  that  parity  is  not 
the  route  to  success  In  that  area. 

Instead  of  the  period  of  negotiation,  for 
which  the  President  hopes,  we  shall,  I  be- 
lieve, have  a  period  of  Red  nuclear  black- 
mall.  Taking  advantEige  of  their  strategic 
superiority,  the  Reds  will  begin  to  show 
their  muscle  and  make  hostile  demands  Al- 
ready since  achieving  superiority  they  have 
become  much  more  aggressive.  Their  air  and 
sea  bases  In  North  Africa,  their  missiles  and 
fighters  in  Egypt,  their  growing  naval 
thrusts  Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  In- 
dian Ocean  provide  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  this. 

On  May  20th  last  their  missile  ships  re- 
turned to  Cuban  waters  and  U.S.  intelligence 
reports  that  Russian  bombers  are  now  using 
Cuban  bases. 

Faced  then  with  positive  evidence  of  Red 
truculence  and  blacknaall.  President  Nixon 
will  go  to  the  American  people  in  his  own  re- 
election bid  In  1972  reminding  our  people  and 
all  the  world  that  he  bent  over  backward  In 
an  effort  to  support  SALT.  He  even  continued 
our  own  strategic  disarmament  for  two  years 
despite  certain  evidences  of  the  Red  strategic 
arms  build-up.  Since  this  effort  failed,  he 
proposes  to  begin  at  once  to  restore  the 
strategic  imbalance.  He  can  point  out  that 


since  we  have  twice  the  economic  resources 
of  the  USSR  we  ci.u  and  will  do  this  without 
further  de!..y.  Such  a  campaign  piomise  will 
be  very  effectt\e  as  our  people  will  by  then 
have  ample  warning  of  the  hazard  In  strate- 
gic inferiority,  the  loss  of  the  credibility  of 
our  deierrsnt  posture. 

There  is  a  dajiger  ir.  the  Nixon  delense 
strategy  as  I  liave  ou' lined  it.  Tne  Reds  may 
not  permit  ci.r  reu-manient.  Over  the  Hot 
Line  from  Moscow  could  come  tliis  ultima- 
tum: "As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
\vn\e  your'und-o.sed  ICBM's  well  covered 
with  our  SSO's,  Your  own  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  told  ycur  Co.ngress  tliat  we  can 
destroy  95 'c  of  your  ICBM  capablUty  in  a 
surpr.se  nrst  st.-ike.  The  only  thing  we  now 
have  to  fear  is  your  Polaris  and  Poseidon  nu- 
clear EUbmarines  We  now  order  you  to  send 
these  vessels  into  the  Black  Sea  where  we 
can  be  sure  they  ere  disarmed.  You  will  be 
wise  to  comply,  since  each  of  your  subs  at  sea 
is  now  tailed  by  two  of  our  killer  subs  which 
can  destroy  your  ships  at  will." 

In  such  a  circumstance,  when  the  USSR 
has  about  the  same  strategic  superiority,  four 
to  one,  which  we  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  President  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  comply  -with  the  Red 
ultimatum  as  Khrushchev  responded  In  1961. 
What  can  be  done  to  avoid  such  a  tragic 
surrender? 

First,  at  least  half  of  our  Isomber  force 
must  be  on  airborne  alert  at  all  times.  This 
bomber  force  must  be  modernized  by  the 
early  development  of  the  B-1  Including  its 
decoys  laid  missiles. 

Next,  the  Minuteman  III  and  MIRV  pro- 
gram must  be  pushed  at  maximuna  effort. 

Then  these  more  long-ranged  steps  must 
be  taken,  but  initiated  now: 

The  AWACS  (Air  Borne  Warning  and  Con- 
troll   system  must  be  expedited. 

We  must  make  our  land-based  ICM's  mo- 
bile, putting  them  on  trucks  as  the  USSR  is 
now  doing. 

The  Navvy's  recommendation  for  faster, 
quieter  submarines  must  be  approved. 

In  the  meantime  the  ABM  deployment 
must  be  expedited.  It  Is  obvious  that  such 
a  system  improves  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrent  posture.  The  Reds  believe  in  ABM 
effectiveness.  They  continue  to  develop  and 
deploy  such  a  system. 

High  on  our  priority  list  must  be  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  Air  Defense  Command, 
including  the  earliest  possible  deployment 
of  an  Interceptor  like  the  F-12.  capable  In 
performance  and  In  numbers  of  dealing  with 
the  Red  bomber  force.  For  the  first  time 
It  now  exceeds  our  own  bomber  capability. 
They  now  have  two  or  three  hundred  heavy 
bombers  capable  of  reaching  any  U.S.  target 
and  700  medium  bomt)ers  which  cin  reach 
any  U.S.  target  with  air  refuelling  and  they 
have  such  refuelling  capabUlty.  The  USSR 
•il.so  is  now  flight-testing  a  supersonic  bomber 
like  our  propKJsed  B-1. 

Our  own  bomber  force,  as  all  of  you  know, 
numbers  450  B-52's  now  20  years  old  plus 
150  F-lll's,  medium  ranged  bombers  which 
are  grounded. 

One  of  the  most  effective  measures  to  re- 
store the  credibility  of  our  ICBM  deterrence 
would  be  to  devise  a  system  for  automatic 
launch,  sometimes  called  launch  on  warn- 
ing. If  an  enemy  knew  that  when  his  ABM's 
were  launched  It  would  trigger  the  release  of 
our  own  and  that  the  SS9's  would  hit  empty 
silos,  there  would  be  little  prospect  that  even 
a  mad  man  like  Hitler  would  try  a  pre-emp- 
tive attack. 

All  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  USSR  Is 
marking  an  extensive  effort  In  space  weapon 
capability.  To  their  FOBS  capability  has 
lately  been  added  the  launch  of  a  space 
weapon  capable  of  destroying  our  reconnais- 
sance satellites.  Without  our  spy  satellites 
our  warning  vanishes  and  our  deterrent  ca- 


pability entirely  d.sappears.  We  then  become 
the  "helpless,  blind  giant,"  recently  referred 
to  by  President  Nixon. 

The  U.S.  m-ust  develop  a  space  capability 
to  overhaul,  inspect,  and,  if  need  be,  destroy 
any  enemy  space  weupon  or  satellite. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  present  deticlt  vis-a- 
vis the  UidSR  i.s  in  reiearLli  anci  development 
The  U.S.  program  in  R<S;D  has  become  less 
aiid  less,  year  by  year  and  it  is  now  con- 
siderably inferior,  by  any  measurement,  to 
that  of  the  USSR.  Th.s  assures  the  dismal 
prospect  tnat  in  the  years  ahead  the  Reds 
will  have  strategic  weapons  of  superior  qual- 
ity. Herein  probably  lies  our  greatest  future 
danger. 

With  budgets  at  present  levels,  each  of  the 
armed  services  must  review  their  weapons 
needs  and  establish  pr.ormes.  These  prior- 
ities must  be  coordinated  at  the  JCS  and 
DOD  levels  to  insure  that  they  mesh,  are 
reciprocal  and  eventually  will  cover  the  whoie 
security  spectrum  without  duplication. 

ni 
I  am  aware,  of  cour?e.  as  you  probably  are. 
that  few  if  any  of  these  courses  of  action  I 
have  suggested  as  necessary  to  regain  and 
retain  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent  strate- 
gic posture  can  be  taken  in  the  pre.=«nt  politi- 
cal climate  in  this  country. 

We  are  now  tragically  and  Incredibly,  Tor 
the  first  time  In  our  history  witnessing  large- 
scale  treason  A  traitor  traditionally  Is  one 
who  knowingly  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  A  considerable  number  of  our  citi- 
zens, some  in  high  places,  have  been  engaged 
in  treasonable  acts  and  statements  for  some 
time.  They  hide  behind  the  legal  f  ction  that 
we  are  engaged  .n  an  undeclared  war  and 
there  Is  therefore  no  official  enenay. 

I  believe  that  when  some  historian  of  the 
f'uture  does  the  job  on  us  which  Gibbon  did 
on  Rome  he  will  find  that  the  first  certain 
evidence  of  our  decline  "was  our  tolerance  of 
treason. 

Another  popular  and  pyolltical  manifesta- 
tion inimical  to  the  national  security  is  the 
attack  on  the  military  establishment  and  Its 
peopiC  The  left-wing  spate  of  invective  and 
antipathy  against  the  so-called  Military-In- 
dustrial Complex  and  the  demand  of  many 
college  presidents,  faculty  meml>ers  and  cam- 
pus revolutionaries  that  ROTC  be  eliminated 
are  two  other  very  dangerous  manifestations 
cf  this  condition 

The  determination  of  pacifist  groups  and 
Congressional  doves  to  reduce  defense  ap- 
prlatlons  and  deny  needed  new  weapons  sys- 
tems Is  but  further  evidence  of  the  danger- 
ous political  and  popular  climate  In  which 
we  live  today.  While  some  of  this  is.  of 
course.  Communist  inspired  and  agitated  by 
the  traitors  I  mentioned  earlier,  many  pa- 
triotic citizens  simply  do  not  believe  that 
the  Reds  represent  a  menace  to  our  present 
and  future  security. 

In  earlier  times  since  World  War  II,  when- 
ever our  defenses  were  at  low  level  and  mili- 
tary appropriations  were  reduced  danger- 
ously, the  men  In  the  Kremlin  always  came 
to  our  rescue.  They  Invariably  made  some 
offensive  gesture  or  took  some  definite  hos- 
tile action  to  warn  our  people  and  our  lead- 
ers of  their  hazard  Greece,  the  blockade  of 
Berlin,  Korea,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
the  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  fall  m  this 
category. 

Some  observers  feel  the  pre.'ent  Soviet 
leaders  are  too  smart  to  make  that  mistake 
now.  I  do  not  agree.  I  think  they  are  show- 
ing more  truculence.  more  muscle  and  less 
evidence  of  a  desire  for  pteaceful  co-existence 
and  accord  than  at  any  previous  time.  Their 
expanding  fleets  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  Indian  Oceans,  their  missile  ships  sail- 
ing Into  the  Caribbean,  their  bombers  in 
Cuba  and  their  missiles  and  fighters  in 
Egypt,  give  ample  evidence  cf  aggressive 
designs. 
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The  new  factor  In  this  warning  process  is 
that  Russian  aggression  no  longer  worries 
U.S.  leaders  or  disturbs  the  American  peo- 
ple. Those  who  urge  us  to  continue  unilat- 
eral disarmament  really  do  not  believe  the 
Reds  represent  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  or  to 
Free  World  security. 

Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
What  can  we  who  realize  our  hazards  do 
to  awaken  our  people  to  their  peril? 

Military  men  have  a  dual  responsibility. 
Tliey  must,  of  course,  maintain  the  highest 
professional  competence.  They  must  at  ail 
times  be  prepared  to  execute  any  mission 
directed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  desp-.ti- 
any  private  opinion  or  personal  hazard. 

In  addition  they  mii^t  exercise  maximum 
Influence  to  acquaint  their  fellow  citizens 
wi*h  all  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  strat- 
egy, tactics  and  weapons  essential  to  tha"^ 
sectirity.  It  is  in  this  area  I  think  we  of  the 
military  have  been  most  remiss  in  recent 
vears.  I  credit  McNamaras  extraordinary  ef- 
f'lrt  to  muzzle  the  military  with  much  of  the 
silence  and  detachment  of  men  in  uniform 
during  the  last  few  years.  But  McNamara 
Is  gone,  fortuitously,  and  leaders  of  sreater 
w-^dom  and  sounder  jud^jment  have  re- 
placed him.  Military  men  can  regain  their 
citizenship. 

In  earlier  times  when  we  had  only  a  few 
thousand  military  officers  we  made  a  much 
greater  effort  and  were  much  more  succew- 
ful  in  conunimicatlng  with  our  people  on 
all  aspects  of  national  security.  If  we  do  not 
return  to  this  effort,  achieve  greater  succes.s 
and  obtain  more  support  and  resources  for 
the  defense  mission  we  shall  not  have  the 
weapons,  the  forces,  the  budget  and  the 
popular  support  requisite  to  a  safe  defense 
posture. 

I  am  doing  all  that  I  can  In  this  area,  more 
than  at  any  time  In  my  life,  since  the  need 
is  now  infinitely  greater,  and  I  exhort  each 
of  you  wherever  you  are  and  in  whatever 
way  you  can  to  inform  and  influence  our 
people  about  what  must  be  their  number  one 
concern,  the  credibility  of  our  defense  pos- 
ture, the  security  of  our  country. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  delivered  a  more 
cheerful  message  today.  But  these  are  not 
happy  days.  They  are  dangerous  times.  They 
call  for  extraordinary  concern  and  involve- 
ment by  all  patriotic  citizens  and  demand 
the  careftil  selection  of  courageous  leaders. 
The  Air  Force  is  not  the  only  military  ele- 
ment in  our  defense  system,  of  course.  The 
land  and  sea  approaches  mtist  be  protected 
as  well  as  the  air  and  space  frontiers.  But 
there  can  be  no  credible  deterrent  defense 
posture  without  an  effective  aerospace  force. 
For  that  reason  I  shall  be  hoping  and  praying 
for  your  complete  success  in  your  future 
professional  careers.  As  you  Its  future  leaders 
go,  so  goes  the  Air  Force.  As  the  Air  Force 
goes,  so  goes  the  national  security. 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE: 
WHAT  MAKES  HIM  RUN? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  article  about  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  appeared  in  the  June  19  issue 
of  Science  magazine.  As  one  who  has  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  believe  the 
author  correctly  points  out  the  very  im- 
portant role  Senator  Proxmire  has  had 
in  revealing  the  gigantic  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  which  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  many  of  our  defense  programs. 

In  order  that  other  Senators  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  article,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 


Senator   Willi.\m    Proxmihe:    Wh.at    Makes 

Him  Run'' 

(By  William  Connelly) 

(Note. — William  Connelly  is  the  Wahhing- 

ton   correspondent    for   the   Wlnston-Salem, 

N.C,  Journal  and  Sentinel.) 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  one  of  the  Pen- 
tagons  most  persistent  critics,  leads  the  kind 
of  disciplined  life  that  a  military  man  might 
admire.  He  awakens  each  morning  at  6  30, 
performs  a  half-hour  of  calisthenics,  eats  a 
breakfast  of  juice,  whole  wheat  toast,  and 
skimmed  n^llk,  and  then  runs  the  full  5  miles 
from  hi.s  home  in  Washington's  Cleveland 
Park  to  Capitol  Hill. 

"Remember,  now  He  doesn't  Jog  He  runs," 
cautions  a  friend.  "The  distinctlnn  Is  Im- 
portant to  him,"  Consistency  is  also  impor- 
tant to  him  The  running  and  exercise  are 
always  observed,  even  if  he  has  an  early 
morning  appointment  or  if  he  is  in  another 
city.  At  age  54,  the  senior  senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  lean,  muscular,  and  youthful  from 
this  regimen. 

His  workday  Is  as  disciplined  and  pro- 
grammed as  the  chaotic  nature  of  Senate  life 
will  allow.  But  no  matter  how  busy  the  sched- 
ule, he  refuses  to  miss  a  roll  call  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor.  He  has  not  missed  one  since 
1966,  probably  a  record  In  the  modern  era  of 
year-round  sessions, 

Proxmire's  office  also  has  a  spartan,  mili- 
tary character.  No  paintings  or  pictures  grace 
the  walls.  The  furnishings  are  plain  and 
functional — a  stark  contrast  to  the  carpeted 
elegance  in  which  mo-t  of  his  colleagues  like 
to  work.  Even  the  staff  meets  high  discipll- 
narv  standard.^:  an  employee  who  is  tardy 
un  too  many  mornings  loses  part  of  his 
vacation 

Despite  this  well-ordered  style  of  life.  Prox- 
mire is  not  dour,  stuffy,  or  tmpleasant.  He  Is 
as  amiable  and  well  liked  as  anyone  in  the 
Senate.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  why, 
many  years  ago,  his  classmates  at  the  Hill 
School  in  Pottstown.  Pennsylvania,  voted 
him  the  "Biggest  Grind." 

In  many  way.s  he  has  become  the  biggest 
grind  in  tlie  Senate  during  the  past  13  years — 
a  grinding  critic  of  wasteful  spending,  a 
scourge  of  the  Pentagon,  a  tormentor  of 
sacred  cows  (except  those  that  produce  milk 
In  Wisconsin ) .  and  an  advocat*  of  strict  sena- 
torial ethics.  He  manages  to  combine  all  these 
roles  with  a  consistent  social  liberalism,  a 
demonstrated  concern  for  the  poor,  the  black, 
and  the  young 

Proxmire  has  emerged  in  the  past  2  years 
as  an  important  figure  in  the  growing  public 
debate  over  national  priorities.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress,  an  advisory  and  investigative  body, 
he  has  searched  for  waste  in  the  federal 
budget  and  has  criticized  many  of  the  choices 
this  country  has  made  in  its  public  spending. 
He  has  also  contributed  to  the  dialog  by 
holding  unique  hearings — in  July  1969  and 
again  this  month — at  which  national  leaders 
from  many  fields  are  invited  to  say  what 
they  think   the   nation's   goals  should  be. 

Proxmire's  committee  assignments  do  not 
give  him  ntuch  direct  leverage  in  scientific 
or  environmenUil  affairs,  but  he  sometimes 
plays  a  useful  provocative  role  with  respect 
to  such  matters.  In  April,  for  example,  Prox- 
mire was  the  first  witness  to  appear  at  sub- 
committee hearings  chaired  by  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie  of  Maine  on  legislation  to 
curb  water  pollution.  He  proposed  a  system  of 
"effluent  charges"  which  would  require  firms 
to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
quantity  of  the  wastes  they  disch.irge  Into 
rivers  and  streanvs 

QUESTIONS    SST 

Although  the  effluent  charge  concept  is 
neither  new  in)r  proven.  Proxmire  was  push- 
ing the  subcommittee  to  consider  an  idea 
that  has  not  received  the  careful  considera- 
tion it  deserves.  He  had  first  become  In- 
terested in  the  idea  through  the  testimony  of 


a  resource  economist  before  his  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Recently,  Proxmire  threw 
cold  water  on  the  administration's  supersonic 
transport  project  by  holding  hearings  at 
which  two  administration  officials — Russell 
E.  Train,  chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  Gordon  J,  F,  Mac- 
Donald,  a  member  of  the  Council— acknowl- 
edged that  the  S.ST  might  be  too  noisy  to 
operate  and  that  this  aircraft  might  "pro- 
duce major  and  possibly  disastrous,  environ- 
mental effects  by  susbtantlally  increasing  the 
water  vajjor  In  the  atmosphere. 

Although  Proxmire  is  not  one  of  the  more 
powerful  senators,  he  Is  not  without  influ- 
ence in  asserting  his  views.  He  is  in  line  to 
succeed  .John  Sparkman,  the  70-year-olcl 
Alabama  Democrat,  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  which  deals 
not  only  with  bu.=ine.ss  and  financial  insti- 
tutions but  also  with  housing  and  urban 
assistance  programs.  He  Is  also  on  the  Appro- 
pri.'itions  Committee,  where  every  seat  is  one 
of  Lnfiuencp. 

The  .scientific  community  has  an  obvlcus 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  debate  o-.er 
allocation  of  national  resources.  But  some 
of  its  members  have  a  more  Immediate  in- 
terest In  Proxmire's  activities.  He  Is  now  scru- 
tinizing the  $800  million  that  federal  ccn- 
traciors  in  the  defense  and  aerospace  indu.s- 
tries  receive  each  year  to  pay  overhead  cos's 
of  independent  research  and  developmen- 
The  companies  do  not  have  to  account  specif- 
ically for  how  these  funds  are  spent  in  bol- 
stering their  research  capability.  But  if  Prox- 
mire has  his  way.  these  unrestricted  pnv- 
ments  will  be  eliminated  almost  entirely,  and 
each  R&D  project  will  have  to  be  con- 
tracted for  a  specific  government  purpose 

Proxmire's  admirers  see  him  as  a  free- 
wheeling critic  and  educator,  a  loner  who 
makes  a  full-time  Job  of  sniffing  out  abuse.-. 
raising  sensitive  Issues,  and  demanding  that 
something  be  done  about  them  "Some  sena- 
tors concentrate  on  influencing  their  col- 
leagues." says  a  friend.  "He  tries  to  get  the 
word  to  the  public  and  let  the  public  influ- 
ence his  colleagues," 

During  his  early  Senate  years,  Proxmres 
detractors  said  he  talked  too  much  on  tfxi 
many  subjects  and  with  too  little  authority. 
Some  still  make  that  complaint.  But  in  re- 
cent years  he  has  chosen  his  targets  well,  has 
hit  his  share  of  bull's-eyes,  and  is  beginning 
to  draw  an  audience. 

Most  recently,  Proxmire  has  sought  to  im- 
pose some  discipline  on  the  Pent.agon's  weap- 
ons-procurement officers  and  on  their  friends 
In  the  giant  defense  industry.  He  has  done 
much  to  make  it  socially  and  patriotically 
acceptable  In  Congress  to  question  the  880 
billion  annual  defense  budget,  which  con- 
sumes almost  half  of  each  tax  dollar. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  1969,  Proxmire  conducted  hearings 
that  the  military-industrial  complex  will 
not  soon  forget.  He  revealed  billion-dollar 
cost  overruns  on  major  weapons  systems  such 
as  the  C-5A  cargo  plane,  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile, and  the  Navy's  submarine  rescue  vehicle. 
Even  worse,  Proxmire  showed  that  many  new 
weapons  are  delivered  late  and  do  not  work 
according  to  specifications — yet  the  contrac- 
tors are  not  penalized. 

Most  Important,  perhaps,  the  Proxmire 
hearings  shed  light  on  the  interlocking  rela- 
tionship between  the  Pentagon  and  the  de- 
fense industry:  some  2100  retired  military 
officers  now  work  for  the  100  major  defense 
contractors,  and  many  Pentagon  officials 
came  to  their  Jobs  after  working  for  these 
contractors. 

Revelations  such  as  these,  combined  with 
public  disenchantment  over  the  Vietnam  war, 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  new 
congressional  skepticism  about  military 
spending.  Although  the  Pentagon  budget  Is 
still  wrapped  in  the  flag,  as  far  as  most  con- 
gressmen are  concerned.  It  has  been  less  sac- 
rosanct since  Proxmire  and  a  few  others, 
began  producing  evidence  of  waste. 
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In    the    Senate's    clubby    atmosphere.    It 

meiimes  uikes  a  loner,  a  maverick,  to  step 
■     tjie  front  on  a  sensitive  issue  like  mlli- 

,rv  scending.  But  Proxniire  has  always  been 
«"iing  to  stick  his  neck  out.  He  h;id  been 

■  jhe  senate  less  than  18  months  when,  in 
1959  he  took  the  floor  to  criticize  the  lead- 
ership methods  of  Senator  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son   then  the  all-powerful  majority  leader. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  critics  of  the  space 
D'oerani.  arguing  that  manned  flights  were 
ioo  expensive  unless  undertaken  Jointly  with 
other  nations.  He  was  among  the  first  to  op- 
pose funds  for  the  supersonic  transport.  He 
has  even  startled  his  colleagues  by  que.stion- 
•n"  the  need  for  certain  public  works  projects 
In'their  states.  And  he  has  argued  that  sen- 
ators should  be  required  to  disclose  their  fi- 
nancial interests  to  the  public. 

THE  I-A  FOILETTE  TRADITION 

Such  performances  generally  please  the 
vomers  of  Wisconsin,  the  state  that  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century  cherished  the 
•)Olitica:  independence,  idealism,  and  aggres- 
sive liberalism  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette  and 
his  Progressive  P.irty,  To  some  extent,  Prox- 
niires  record  in  the  Senate  Is  in  the  La  Fol- 
lette ir.'dition.  Certainly  it  is  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  cnreer  of  Proxmire'.s  predecessor, 
Jrvseph  R  McCarthy,  who  shocked  the  nation 
Slid  di.scredited  himself  with  his  abrasive 
tactic*  in  searching  for  Communists  in  gov- 
ernment. Seme  of  Proxmire's  friends  like  to 
feel  that  he  luf.  in  a  .'^ensc,  redeemed  the 
Senate  .seat  by  using  the  investigative  proc- 
ess responsibly  and  effectively. 

Proxmire's  life  has  been  characterized  by 
£  spirit  of  independence  and  persistence. 
He  grew  up  in  a  conservative  Republican 
familv  in  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  a  Chicago  sub- 
urb, where  his  father.  Dr.  Theodore  Prox- 
mire, was  a  prominent  physician.  "My  father 
was  always  a  very  tolerant  man,"  the  senator 
recalls,  "But  his  window  on  the  world  was 
the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  page  ...  He 
just  wasn't  exposed  to  other  views,  as  I  have 
been," 

.^fter  Bill  Proxmire  entered  politics,  his  fa- 
ther w.%s  once  quoted  as  saying.  "I  didn't 
raise  my  boy  to  be  a  Democrat.  Harvard's 
'.vhere  it  happened."  That  was  pretty  ac- 
curate. Proxmire  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1938  and  from  Harvard  Business  School  in 
1940,  then  followed  a  well-worn  path  to  Wall 
Street,  where  he  worked  briefly  for  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  While  stationed  In  Washing- 
ton with  Army  Intelligence  during  World  War 
II,  he  acquired  an  Interest  in  politics.  After 
the  war.  he  returned  to  Harvard  for  a  de- 
gree in  public  administration  (1948),  did 
some  teaching,  and  became  a  registered 
Democrat. 

"I  began  to  notice,"  Proxmire  recalled  In 
an  interview,  "that  on  all  the  critical  prob- 
lems the  Republicans  found  reasons  not  to 
•ict,  while  the  Democrats  worked  at  solving 
the  problems.  It  made  a  tremendous  Impres- 
sion on  me," 

Proxmire  Is  candid  about  his  reason  for 
moving  to  Wisconsin,  He  was  looking  for  po- 
litical opportunity  and  had  narrowed  his 
prospects  to  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  seemed  promising  be- 
cati&e  Its  Democratic  Party,  always  small  and 
ineffective,  was  beginning  to  show  new  signs 
of  life.  For  years,  the  Wisconsin  Democrats 
had  run  a  poor  third  to  La  Pollett's  Progres- 
sives and  the  Republicans.  But  when  the  La 
Pollette  party  disbanded  after  World  War  n, 
the  Democrats  were  presented  a  golden 
chance  to  rebuild.  The  party  had  much  to  of- 
fer a  young  man  In  a  hurry. 

As  a  foothold,  Proxmire  took  a  reporting 
Job  with  the  Madison  Capital  Times,  a  lib- 
eral Democratic  newspaper.  It  was  a  short 
and  unhappy  association.  Proxmire  was  fired 
within  7  months,  after  frequent  arguments 
with  his  editor  over  what  constituted  ob- 
jectivity. But  by  then  he  had  enough  con- 
tacts to  land  another  Job  there   with  the 


Union  Labor  Neus,  which  proved  a  more  ap- 
propriate outlet    lor  his  enthusiasm. 

Soon  Proxmire  was  deeply  involved  with 
the  young,  liberal  forces,  centered  mainly  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  were  seek- 
ing to  revive  the  Democratic  Party.  He  won 
a  seat  In  the  legislature  In  1950.  after  an  ex- 
hausting campaign  in  which  he  claims  to 
have  visited  every  home  in  his  district  and  to 
have  mailed  each  family  a  handwritten  let- 
ter. (To  this  day,  he  Is  known  as  a  tireless 
campaigner  who  thrives  on  handshaking  and 
personal  contact,  t 

For  tills  feat,  he  was  given  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  governor  in  1952.  To  no  one's 
surprise,  he  lost.  He  tried  again  in  1954  and 
in  1956.  coming  closer  each  time  but  still 
losing.  By  every  normal  meiisure.  his  career 
was  finished.  Already  he  had  become,  like 
Harold  Stassen.  the  brunt  of  Jokes  about  pe- 
rennial candidacy. 

After  this  1956  loss,  Proxmire  married  Ellen 
Hodges,  an  officer  of  the  state  Democratic 
Partv.  (Both  were  divorced;  both  had  two 
children,  i  He  settled  to  a  quiet  life  running 
a  printing  business  But  when  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy died  on  2  May  1957.  Proxmire's  ambi- 
tions were  revived.  He  was,  after  all,  the  best 
known  and  most  experienced  statewide  Dem- 
ocratic candidate,  and  he  could  prepare 
quickly  for  the  August  special  election,  which 
would  fill  the  Senate  seat  for  the  remaining 
16  months  of  McCarthy's  term. 

He  warmed  up  by  defeating  Congressman 
Clement  Zablockl  of  AUlwaukee  in  a  primary. 
Then  he  was.  as  expected,  a  decided  under- 
dog In  the  sp)eclal  election  against  Governor 
Walter  J.  Kohler.  who  had  beaten  him  In 
1954  and  1956,  Time  magazine  brushed  Prox- 
mire off  as  "a  chronic  candidate  .  .  .  classed  in 
Wisconsin  among  the  political  sideshows" 
But  the  scoffers  were  overlooking  the  prog- 
ress that  Proxmire  and  his  party  had  made 
in  the  three  previous  races  and  In  the  pas- 
sioiiaie  but  losing  presidential  campaigns 
for  AdiT'l  Stevenson  Proxmire  may.  in  fact, 
have  turned  the  loser  image  to  his  favor. 
He  told  the  voters.  "My  oppvonent  doesn't 
know  what  it  is  to  lose.  I  do.  And  I'll  wel- 
come the  supfxjrt  of  the  voters  who  do  too, 
I'll  take  the  losers.  I'll  take  the  debtors.  I'll 
take  those  who've  lost  In  love,  or  baseball,  or 
business,  I'll  take  the  Milwaukee  Braves. 
The  next  senator  from  Wisconsin  should  be 
one  who  has  known  defeat." 

To  almost  everyone's  astonishment,  Prox- 
mire won. 

He  proceeded  to  a  wild  first  year  in  Wash- 
ington, during  which  his  mind  was  con- 
stantly on  the  coming  1958  election.  He  al- 
most set  a  record  for  speeches  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  (a  reported  450  pages  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record),  conducted  a  one-man 
filibuster  on  the  Chicago  lake  diversion  bill, 
and  proposed  programs  that  would  have 
added  $23  billion  a  year  to  the  federal 
budget. 

Proxmire  won  his  own  6-year  term  by  a  57 
percent  vote  In  1958.  But  those  spending  bills 
haunted  him  in  the  campaign.  The  Repub- 
licans called  him  "BlUlon-Buck  Bill."  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Vice  President  Nixon 
singled  him  out  In  campaign  speeches  as  a 
big  spender.  "It  was  only  after  that  experi- 
ence." says  a  Wisconsin  Republican,  "that 
Proxmire  became  the  watchdog  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

If  the  talkative,  aggressive  Proxmire  was 
taken  lightly  during  his  early  days  In  the 
Senate,  that  Is  no  longer  the  case.  He  has 
developed  a  reptitatlon  as  a  thorough,  per- 
sistent legislator  who  does  his  homework. 

If  he  Is  a  maverick,  he  Is  a  popular  one. 
"He's  so  pleasant  and  acoommodatlng."  says 
one  Senate  friend,  "that  no  one  really  dis- 
likes lilm.  .  .  .  But  he's  so  beautifully  dis- 
ciplined and  programmed  that  sometimes  we 
wonder  what  the  real  'Pros'  is  like.  He's  the 
kind  of  guy  you'd  like  to  slip  three  or  four 
drinks.  Just  to  see  what  would  happen." 


His  reputation  as  a  mavenck  may  be  over- 
stated. The  Democratic  leadership,  for  exam- 
ple. IS  usually  confident  ol  getting  Proxmire's 
vote  on  social  legislation  and  on  important 
party  issues.  "He  votes  on  the  low  side  for 
appropriations  lor  a  program.  "  says  one  man, 
"but  he  always  votes  lor  the  program.  We 
consider  him  a  liberal." 

Yet  there  Is  a  consersative  streak  in  Prox- 
rrure  that  surfaces  repeatedly  For  one  thing, 
his  economic  views  are  frequently  those  of  a 
businessman.  And  he  gets  ample  opp>ortunity 
to  assert  them  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  also  has  made  a  valuable  forum 
ol  the  Joint  Economic  C.nainittee.  on  which 
lie  rotates  the  chairmanship  annually  with 
Representative  Wright  Patman  of  Texas 

Certainly  two  presidents.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  Jann&on.  have  called  Prox- 
mire a  maverick,  rhey  found  that  neither 
friendship  nor  party  loyalty  would  keep  the 
Wisconsin  senator  in  line. 

Early  in  the  New  Frontier  administration, 
when  congressional  Demc)crats\ were  striv- 
ing to  help  the  new  president.  Proxmire  ex- 
hibited his  stubbornne.ss  He  filibustered  for 
!y  hours  in  an  un.siiccessful  attempt  to  block 
Kennedy's  appointment  of  Lawrence  J. 
OConnor,  Jr..  a  former  oil  company  execu- 
tive, to  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Then 
he  blocked  a  key  Kennedy  farm  program.  But 
when  the  Milwaukee  I>emocrat;c  chairman 
complained,  Proxmire  retorted,  "I  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  not  by  the 
Prefident." 

Lyndon  Johnson's  first  sting  from  Prox- 
mire came  on  Washington's  birthday.  1959, 
when  the  new  senator  from  Wisconsin  took 
the  floor  to  deplore  Majority  Leader  Johnson's 
domination  of  the  Senate.  To  Johnson,  this 
was  rank  Ingratitude,  Only  a  few  months  ear- 
lier, Johnson  had  bypassed  older  members  to 
give  Proxmire  a  seat  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, an  Ideal  spot  for  a  daUry-state  sen- 
ator. But  to  Proxmire,  all  that  mattered  was 
that  more  senators  should  have  a  hand  in 
making  party  policy. 

After  the  speech,  there  was  a  saying  that 
on  23  February  the  Senate  heard  two  ad- 
dresses: Washington's  Farewell  Address  (read 
annually)  and  I»roxmlre's  Farewell  Address. 
"Other  senators  called  me  and  said  'Give  it 
to  'Im,  Proxmire,'  "  he  recalls.  "But  nobody 
would  Join  me.  .  .  ."  Some  say  L.B.J,  never 
forgot  that  speech.  Proxmire  Insists,  however. 
that  It  was  not  held  against  him.  "President 
Johnson  was  a  professional  politician."  he 
says.  "He  didn't  bear  that  kind  of  grudge." 

Some  of  Proxmire's  closest  friends  in  the 
Senate  have  also  been  known  as  maverick 
Democrats— Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois.  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon,  and  Joseph  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania All  three  are  gone  now — Douglas 
was  defeated  in  1966.  Morse  and  Clark  in 
1968 — but  Proxmire  continues  to  operate  In 
their  tradition  of  outspokenness  and  inde- 
pendence. 

He  WM  especially  close  to  Douglas,  a  re- 
spected professional  economist,  and  heis 
carried  on  much  of  Douglas'  work.  It  waw 
Douglas  who  Initiated,  a  decade  ago.  the  slow 
and  unpopular  Inqvilry  Into  Pentagon  spvend- 
Ing.  The  administrative  assistant  who  helped 
Douglas  In  the  early  effort,  Howard  Shuman, 
now  works  for  F^roxmlre. 

The  year  after  Douglas'  defeat,  Proxmire 
picked  up  a  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  that  E>oug- 
las  had  been  pushing  for  7  years,  agreed  to  a 
few  compromises,  and  got  It  through  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  92  to  0,  Proxmire  also  de- 
veloped and  put  Into  the  1968  housing  act 
some  of  Douglas'  Ideas  for  stimulating  In- 
novative housing  experiments. 

Proxmire  and  Dotiglas  were  allies  in  at 
least  one  historic  floor  flght.  In  J'uly  1965. 
they  began  a  filibuster  that  ultimately  de- 
feated Senator  Everett  Dirksen's  proposal  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  overturn  the 
the  Supreme  Court's  onc-man-one-vote  rul- 
ing on  apportionment  of  state  legislatures. 
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Now.  With  his  disclosure  of  the  Pentagon's 
•Inancial  excesses.  Proxmire  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  a  grov.'iag  campaign 
to  reduce  defense  speiidiug.  The  military 
budget  still  Is  hard  to  touch  In  Congress, 
as  evidenced  by  the  easy  House  passage  last 
month  of  the  huge  procurement  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1971.  But  this  year,  for 
the  first  lime,  there  was  an  organized  lobby- 
ing ef.oti  aimed  at  cuttln?  this  budget. 

Pro>anire  po.uts  out  that,  since  his  com- 
mittees hearings  and  since  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  Safeguard  antlballlstlc  missile 
system,  both  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion have  been  cutting  the  defense  budget. 
The  Pentaj:on  got  577.9  billion  in  fiscal  1969, 
but  Its  biiuget  m  fiscal  1971  will  be  about 
$71. 2  billion.  I  think  we  are  creating  an 
atmosphere  now  in  which  the  budget  can 
be  cut,"  Proxmire  says.  "I  think  we  are  just 
beginning." 

In  his  recently  published  book  Report  from 
Wasteland,  Proxmire  contends  that  the 
United  S.ates  could  cut  $10  billion  from  an- 
nu:a  defease  spending  without  endangering 
national  security.  He  deplores  the  arms  race, 
which  he  feels  is  based  on  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  Soviet  Union's  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength.  And  he  advocates  establish- 
ment of  un  independent  civilian  arms  pro- 
cureuitnt  agency  to  act  as  the  military's  pur- 
chasing oflice. 

Proxmire  also  warns,  as  President  Elsen- 
hower did  a  decade  ago.  about  the  Influence 
of  the  military  industrial  complex.  "The  com- 
plex has  more  tentacles  than  an  octopus," 
he  says  in  the  book.  "Its  dimensions  are  al- 
most Infinite.  It  Is  a  mllltary-lndtistrlal- 
bureaucratlc-trade  association-labor  unlon- 
intellectual-academic-servlce  club-poUtlcal 
complex  whose  pervasivenets  touches  nearly 
every  citizen." 

His  battles  w^lth  this  creature  should  put 
Proxmire  In  good  position  for  his  reelection 
bid  this  year.  By  opposing  Pentagon  waste 
and  favoring  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam,  he  has  staked  out  what  appear  to 
be  generally  popular  positions  in  Wisconsin. 
Some  Republicans  believe,  though,  that  a 
dramatic  turn  In  the  war — for  good  or  ill — 
could  make  him  vulnerable  on  the  Issue  of 
support  for  President  Nixon. 

Proxmire's  Republican  opponent  seems 
certain  to  be  John  Erlckson,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Milwaukee  Bucks  basketball  team 
and  a  former  coach  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Erlckson.  a  moderate  conserva- 
tive. Is  a  good  speaker  and  is  well  known  in 
the  stat€.  He  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  state  Republican  convention  recently 
but  could  still  be  challenged  In  a  primary. 
(James  Lovell.  the  astronaut,  considered  the 
race  but  then  backed  off.) 

Unless  the  war  and  military  spending  de- 
velop as  Issues,  the  Republicans  are  expected 
to  use  much  the  same  arguments  they  em- 
ployed against  Proxmire  In  1964.  They  will 
question  his  effectiveness  as  a  senator,  par- 
ticularly his  ability — and  willingness — to  de- 
liver from  the  pork  barrel.  They  will  charge 
that  he  talks  economy  but  votes  for  big 
spending  programs.  But  Proxmire  Is  likely 
to  be  heavily  favored.  He  prepares  for  cam- 
paigns as  much  as  4  years  in  advance,  per- 
haps remembering  the  defeats  of  the  1950's. 
And  he  still  can  be  expected  to  stump  the 
state  as  energetically  as  he  did  20  years  ago. 
"What  can  you  do."  asks  one  exasperated 
Wisconsin  Republican,  "with  a  gxiy  who  talks 
like  a  Republican  and  votes  like  a  Demo- 
crat? .  .  .  That  sort  of  thing  Just  happens 
to  be  popular  In  this  state." 

Proxmire  has  not  become  one  of  the  truly 
powerful  men  of  Congress.  He  has  never  been 
a  member  of  the  Senate  "club,"  nor  has  he 
been  particularly  respectful  of  Us  traditions. 
He  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  likely  can- 
didate for  national  office,  except  for  an  oc- 
casional mention  as  a  dark  horse  choice  for 
vice  president.  But  he  has  created  a  role  all 


his  own  as  an  informed  critic  and  educator, 
and  time  may  prove  that  It  was  a  powerful 
role  after  all. 


RETURN  OF  GEORGE  TODT  AS 
:\   NEWSPAPER  COLUMNIST 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
3-year  layoff,  George  Todt  is  back  as  a 
newspaper  columnist.  For  more  than  15 
years  his  column  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

A  native  ol  Mesa,  Ariz.,  whose  heritage 
is  of  pioneer  Western  stock,  Mr.  Todt  has 
been  a  rewarding  independent  voice  for 
freedom  and  free  enterprise  and  the 
American  values. 

Through  the  years,  his  column  ap- 
peared often  in  the  Congressional 
Record, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  his 
"return"  column  published  in  the  Conejo 
Valley  Times  of  April  29,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Mass  Medla  Imbalance" 
"It  is  a  candltlcn  that  confronts  us — not 
a  theory." — Grover  Cleveland— Annual  Mes- 
sage, 1877. 

It  is  sometimes  remarked  that  the  Jour- 
nalistic pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  After 
an  interim  of  three  years  layoff,  I  have  de- 
cided to  commence  writing  my  editorial  col- 
umn again.  Before  that  it  ran  successfully  for 
more  than  15  years  in  Los  Angeles. 

Most  of  them  were  happy  years  in  which 
I  wrote  my  opinion  in  an  honest  and  forth- 
right manner  under  moderately  conservative 
editors  and  publishers,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion Usually  I  was  afforded  the  luxury  of  In- 
tellectual honesty,  without  pressure  brought 
against  me. 

In  writing  .m  opinion  based  on  moderately 
conservative  views  as  honestly  interpreted  by 
this  columnist,  a  large  .following  expressed 
their  friendly  approval  in  letters  to  the  news- 
papers involved.  Circulation  figures  went  up. 
As  I  continued  to  bear  down  for  many  years 
on  such  icons  of  the  ultra-liberals  as  the 
world  government  syndrome  (one  of  whose 
top  leaders  is  a  certain  California  Senator), 
AFL/-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Education, 
Secretary  of  Disarmament  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  leftwlng  peaceniks  and  Communist 
subversives,  et  cetera — ultimately  a  strange 
thing  happened:  I  disappeared.  Period. 
Mighty  intolerant,  what? 

What  happened  to  George  Tcdfs  right  to 
dissent  with  the  Liberals  In  the  newspaper? 
Or.  simply  stated,  was  Splro  Agnew  right? 
I  think  so! 

Without  going  into  borin.'  pi.\-sonal!tie5, 
this  columnist  Is  one  who  has  observed  the 
intolerance  of  .some  of  the  libera;  masters  of 
the  mass  communications  media  at  first 
hand.  As  one  who  believes,  like  Voltaire,  in 
the  ri,(;ht  of  others  to  differ  in  their  honest 
opinions  In  America — meaning  to  dissent — I 
find  this  hard  to  take. 

According  to  recent  Gallup  and  Harris 
polls,  the  conservatives  and  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  moderate  conservatives 
number  70  per  cent  of  the  nation.  They  de- 
serve appropriate  representation  In  the  mass 
media 

Yet  the  sad  truth  is  that  upwards  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  "opinion  formers"  In  the 
media — columnists,  commenta'ors,  editorial 
writers,  reporters,  et  al— range  from  "moder- 
ate liberal"  to  "extreme  radical". 

Such  proportions  are  decidely  tmfair  to 
the  American  people.  The  American  people 
are  getting  sand-bagged  by  the  wicked  arith- 
metic of  the  situation.  The  actual  conserva- 


tive majority  of  the  public  is  made  to  believe 
they  are  an  unpopular  minority. 

The  radical  liberals  In  the  "media  have 
helped  unleash  the  new,  new  leftist  resolu- 
tion on  our  people  by  condltlon:ng  us  to 
believe  the  old  standards  of  religiou,  moral- 
ity and  ethics  no  longer  apply  to  our  evolv. 
ing  modern  generation. 

They  have  deliberately  lowered  our  aes- 
thetic standards  In  order  to  confi;se  us  so 
we  cannot  distinguish  readily  bet.  een  good 
and  evil  any  longer. 

Today  the  mass  media  is  busily  engaged  in 
concentration  on  some  of  the  most  degener- 
ate garbage  the  world  has  ever  suijered— 
and  calls  it  news. 

Sometimes  I  believe  the  revolution  we  have 
in  our  midst  nowadays,  so  cunningly  maneu- 
vered by  the  scheming  subversives,  has  been 
brought  upon  us  by  perhaps  200  radical 
"thinkers"  and  5000  Irresponsible  television 
cameramen.  We  have  been  taken  for  a  kin-- 
sized  ride.  ° 

Certainly  I  belie\e  now,  as  before,  tha* 
there  is  a  minority  of  Liberals  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  and  they  have  a 
right  to  be  heard.  But  not  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  Conservative  majority  of 
the  public.  It  has  a  right  to  dissent,  tiio. 

Today  the  great  fault  of  the  mass  media 
lies  in  Its  imbalance.  This  Is  what  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  was  driving  at  in  his  recent 
blasts  at  those  who  have  offended  grossly  in 
this  area,  particularly  In  the  television  net- 
works. 

The  media  is  not  the  only  offender  against 
proper  balance  of  American  Ideological  com- 
position. There  is  the  matter  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  as  an  added  example. 
At  the  moment  we  have  one  Moderate  Con- 
servative, eight  Liberals  seated. 

Listen  to  the  outraged  screams  of  the 
Liberals  In  the  Senate  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  the  temerity  to 
suggest  a  second  Conservative. 

The  radicals  in  our  country  have  lost  their 
sense  of  balance,  belief  in  tolerance  and  the 
right  of  others  besides  themselves  to  dissent. 

Time  to  pick  up  the  sword  of  truth  again. 
It  says  here. 


A  LABOR  UNION  AND  A  LARGE  COR- 
PORATION HELP  BRIDGE  THE  RE- 
TIREMENT GAP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  dream  of  retiring  to  a 
"promised  land"  where  living  is  easy  and 
the  climate  is  mild  after  years  of  hard 
work  is  not  new.  Americans  have  nur- 
tured this  dream  through  their  working 
years  for  generations.  What  is  new  today 
is  that  our  increased  mobility  has  en- 
abled more  and  more  retirees  to  make 
that  dream  a  reality. 

Unfortunately,  when  one  pulls  up 
stakes  and  moves  away  from  lifelong  ties 
the  dream  may  be  shattered  by  the  un- 
foreseen problems  of  settling  in  a  new 
community.  That  cozy  retirement  village 
may  not  prove  so  ideal  after  all.  Apart- 
ment rentals  may  be  high,  and  food 
prices  higher  than  anticipated.  Those 
who  move  to  another  State  to  be  near 
their  children  may  find  the  new  locality 
unfamiliar  and  unfriendly  compared  to 
the  easy  familiarity  that  comes  from  a 
lifetime  spent  in  one  place,  building  long 
friendships.  The  resulting  loneliness  can 
be  unbearable — especially  for  those  who 
have  spent  their  entire  work  life  with  one 
firm. 

For  these  retirees  even  staying  in  the 
same  city  can  be  much  like  pulling  up 
stakes  and  moving  away.  After  the  gold 
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watch  and  the  testimonial  dirmer  most 
retirees  lose  contact  with  coworkers;  the 
daily  routine  that  was  comfortable  and 
rewarding  is  abruptly  broken  with  no 
time  to  adjust  to  a  new  life  style. 

For  all  cf  these  people  some  form  of 
contact  with  the  old  firm  could  bridge 
the  gap  between  work  and  retirement. 

I  recently  came  across  two  syndicated 
articles  in  the  Record,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Hackensack,  N.J.  One  was  by 
Martin  E.  Segal  and  the  other  by  Theo- 
dor  Schuchat.  They  discuss  how  a  labor 
union  and  a  large  corporation  are  rec- 
ognizing the  lifelong  devotion  of  em- 
ployees in  very  personal  terms. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  is  develop- 
ing a  temporary  retirement  commimity 
in  Florida  for  union  members  who  wish 
to  retire  to  that  State.  The  retirees  may 
rent  mobile  units  in  the  community  until 
they  find  permanent  retirement  homes. 
The  union  will  also  provide  information 
and  counseling  about  apartment  rentals, 
home  sites,  and  retirement  communi- 
ties. 

Western  Electric  has  had  a  "Pension 
Visitors"  program  since  1906  and  the 
program  has  grown  with  the  company 
until  today  1,300  retirees  are  visited 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Pen- 
sion Visitors  do  more  than  "friendly  vis- 
iting." They  also  contact  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  social  security  offices 
across  the  country,  explaining  Western 
Electric's  retirement  benefits,  thus  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  retirees  to  take  advan- 
tage of  benefits,  wherever  they  reside. 

I  feel  this  is  an  important  trend — and 
one  that  should  be  encouraged. 

Tlierefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oilows ; 

Unio.n  Is  Helping  Florida  Retirees 
(By  Martin  E.  Segal) 

Where  to  live  in  retirement  is  one  of  the 
mcst  important  questions  older  folks  have  to 
aa.s\ver.  Not  only  Is  it  important  to  c-nsider 
such  matters  as  present  housing,  retirement 
budget,  conveniences,  friends  and  neighbors: 
it  is  al«o  e.s>?ntial  to  take  into  account  per- 
sona! feelings. 

.\gain  and  a^aln  it  has  been  found  that 
this  maner  of  perscinality  may  be  more  im- 
portan*  than  plumbing,  stairs,  climate,  or 
anything  else  in  the  decision  to  move  or  not 
to  move.  In  some  of  the  most  pleasant  re- 
tirement communities,  there  are  people  who 
moved  r.nd  regret;  ed  what  they  had  done. 
The  new  place  just  wasn't  right  for  them, 
althouph  others  In  the  same  community 
loved  it. 

For  example,  pulling  up  stakes  and  moving 
to  a  place  with  an  ideal  climate  In  search  of 
a  cozy  retirement  cottage  can  prove  to  be  a 
ven,-  costly  and  harrowing  experience.  All  too 
often,  retired  persons  who  blithely  pull  up 
stakes  find  upon  arriving  at  their  chosen 
destination  that  they  have  no  place  to  go 
and  nowhere  to  turn  for  help  And  when  con- 
fronted by  the  sometimes  confusing  claims  of 
land  developers,  these  retired  homeseekers 
may  make  hasty  and  unwice  Investments  or 
dcwTi  payments.  Some  return  home  broke  and 
very  disillusioned  after  such  discoura(?lng 
journeys.  Others  .stick  it  out  because  they 
don't  v.ant  to  admit  failure  to  their  familv 
and  friends. 

FLORIDA    VILLAGE 

The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  has  con- 
ceived a  plan  which  hopefully  will  spare  their 
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retired  members  much  grief  and  expense.  It 
recently  created  the  UAW  Retirees  Village  in 
Palatka,  Pla.  This  centrally  located  village  is 
designed  to  provide  a  place  where  retirees  can 
stay  temporarily  at  reasonable  rates  while 
they  shop  for  permanent  hemes  at  various 
retirement  sites  In  Florida. 

According  to  Raymond  Berndt.  UAW  re- 
gional director  in  Indiana  and  one  of  the 
original  planners  of  UAW  Retirees  Village: 
"The  main  objective  of  this  program  Is  to 
help  UAW  retirees  find  permanent  living 
quarters.  The  International  union  is  ready 
to  provide  them  with  accurate  information 
about  legitimate  real  estate  developers  and 
steer  them  away  from  land  speculators." 

The  village  located  on  a  3! -acre  site  adja- 
cent to  the  St.  Johns  River  is  ccmprijed  of  80 
new  mobile  homes.  It  also  features  a  mode.n 
community  center  overlooking  the  river  and 
a  colorful  marina  with  a  50-foot  canal  lead- 
ing into  the  river.  UAW  retiree  couple.«i  will  be 
able  to  rent  a  mobile  home  unit  for  $100  per 
month  Including  utilities.  Tenancy  will  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  two  months  In  or- 
der for  the  village  to  accommodate  the 
greatest  number  of  retirees. 

EVERYTHING    PROVIDED 

Each  five-room  mobile  home  unit  contains 
a  large  double  bedroom,  complete  bathroom, 
living  room,  dinette,  and  kitchen.  The  units 
come  equipped  with  air  conditioners  and 
heaters.  Also  provided  are  all  utensils  neces- 
sary for  light  housekeeping,  including  elec- 
tric toasters,  coffee  makers,  dishes,  cutlery, 
bed  linens,  and  towels. 

"UAW  retirees  renting  these  12  by  50  foot 
mobile  hotnes  will  enjoy  most  of  the  com- 
forts of  home,"  said  Berndt.  "All  they  have 
to  bring  with  them  Is  their  luggage,  groceries, 
flihing  poles,  and  golf  clubs." 

The  village  community  center  will  contain 
a  recreation-lounge,  storage  room,  and  open 
porch  with  shuffleboard.  It  will  also  house  a 
laundry  room  with  automatic  washers,  dryers, 
and  vending  machine.=.  A  picnic  area  Is  lo- 
cated next  to  the  center. 

The  ciesign  for  the  village  Itself  calls  for 
eight  circular  courts  each  containing  10  mo- 
bile hemes  with  large  patios  and  paved  walks 
linking  the  units  with  nearby  parking  areas. 
The  village  will  have  its  own  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  and  water  supply  pump. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  union. 
all  UAW  retirees  will  be  eligible  to  rent  the 
trailers  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis. 

The  firm   Keeps  in   Touch 
(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 

You  spend  a  big  part  of  your  life  working 
for  a  company,  working  hard,  giving  the  firm 
your  skill,  intelligence,  ambition,  and  time. 
The  company  keeps  Its  end  of  the  bargain, 
with  paychecks,  benefits  and  a  pension. 

When  you  retire,  what  of  the  company?  A 
monthly  check  comes,  and  perhaps  maga- 
zines or  a  company  newsletter.  Contact  with 
the  company  and  Its  people  on  a  personal 
basis  usually  ends,  however,  especially  If  the 
retiree  moves  away. 

Exrept  at  Western  Electric.  In  1906,  when 
the  first  10  Western  Electric  employees  re- 
tired on  pension,  company  people  visited 
them  all.  They  still  do.  By  the  end  of  1970, 
there  v.ill  be  nearly  14,700  Western  Electric 
retirees,  and  most  will  be  visited  this  year 
by  a  man  from  the  company. 

Western  Electric's  12  pension  visitors  cover 
the  country,  eich  keeping  In  personal  con- 
tact with  about  1.300  retirees.  Together,  they 
visit  each  State  except  Alaska,  calling  on 
90  per  cent  of  the  company's  retirees  each 
year. 

The  pension  visitors  take  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  retirees.  Are  they  getting  their 
pension  checks  on  time  and  at  the  right  ad- 
dre.ss?  Are  they  taking  advartage  of  the 
company's  medical.  Insurance  and  other  em- 
ployee benefits?  How  about  Social  Security 
and  Medicare? 


Howard  Ring  has  been  visiting  Western 
Electric  retirees  since  1948,  working  out  of 
the  Haw^thorne  Works  in  Chicago  at  first 
Since  1964,  the  pension  visitors  have  been 
headquartered  at  regional  benefit  offices  in- 
stead of  local  plants  and  offices. 

"I've  met  many  neighbors  of  Western 
Electric  retirees  who  are  surprised  that  a 
company  would  keep  up  an  Interest  In  some- 
one who  Is  no  longer  active,"  Ring  comments. 
"By  word  of  mouth,  the  visitation  program 
is  letting  people  know  the  company  cares. ' 

Howard  covers  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  parts 
of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  He  recently  logged 
2,300  miles  in  three  weeks  cf  visiting  retirees, 
ail  in  Illinois. 

From  Newark.  N.J.,  Ernie  Roberts  visits  re- 
tirees In  southern  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Etelaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

■previously,  each  location  had  Its  own 
method  of  keeping  in  touch  with  its  re- 
tirees," he  explains.  "Now  pension  visitors 
across  the  country-  have  a  uniform  program. 
Our  training  Is  thorough  and  the  program 
well  defined." 

One  f>enslon  visitor,  Jerry  Vanatta,  con- 
centrates on  1.200  Western  Electric  retirees 
in  Florida.  From  his  home  in  Largo,  he 
travels  about  20,000  miles  a  year,  calling  on 
retirees.  He  also  explains  Western  Electric's 
retirement  benefits  at  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  Social  Security  ofllces 

"Western  Electric  Is  the  only  company  I 
know  of  that  tries  to  maintain  personal  con> 
tact  with  its  retirees  coast  to  coast,"  he  says. 
"I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  program.  I 
can't  Imagine  work  any  more  rewarding." 

Western  Electric's  retirees  find  the  visits 
rewarding  too.  After  C.  I.  Armstrong  visited 
a  retiree  in  Arkansas,  the  company  received 
a  letter  from  the  grateful  senior. 

"We  feel  that  we  have  especially  benefited 
from  his  visit  Inasmuch  as  when  the  Extraor- 
dinary Medical  Expense  benefit  was  fully 
explained  we  found  that  each  year  since  re- 
tirement we  were  entitled  to  that  benefit  and 
so  have  already  filled  In  the  proper  forms 
for  the  past  two  years,"  the  retiree  wrote. 

"As  we  have  a  continuing  medical  and 
drug  problem,"  he  added,  "words  cannot 
express  to  you  what  this  means  to  us  and 
will  mean  In  the  future." 


AID  TO  RUMANIAN  FLOOD  \1CnMS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  while 
Mrs.  Nixon's  gracious  and  generous  visit 
to  Peru  has  dramatized  as  no  other  act 
could  the  tragedy  in  Peru  and  our  coun- 
try's determination  to  help  that  be- 
leaguered country,  the  less  heralded  but 
no  less  tragic  floods  in  Rumania  also  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. These  long,  catastrophic  floods  which 
have  ravaged  the  nation  since  May  12, 
and  which  continue  to  produce  substan- 
tial damage,  will  leave  scars  on  the  Ru- 
manian countrj'side  which  will  not  be 
era.'^ed  for  many  years. 

Since  the  floods  began,  more  than  2 
million  acres  have  been  inundated  with 
the  resulting  loss  of  vitally  needed  crops, 
homes,  buildings,  and  other  structures 
which  lay  in  the  path  of  the  waters.  More 
than  1  miUion  acres  remained  under 
water  as  of  last  week;  70.000  homes  had 
been  destroyed  or  badly  damaged:  more 
than  80.000  people  remained  homeless; 
and  approximately  170  persons  were 
known  dead  in  this  tragic  natural  dis- 
aster. In  addition,  approximately  40.000 
animals  have  perished;  and  2.000  bridges 
and  more  than  2.000  miles  of  highways 
and  roads  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. In  all.  the  propertv  damage  is 
appraaching  SI  billion. 
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I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  were 
saddened  by  the  losses  of  life  and  prop- 
erty which  have  been  visited  on  the 
Rumanian  people.  President  Nixon  spoke 
for  the  nation  when  he  stated  that  this 
Nation  stands  ready  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  ease  the  suffering  of 
the  injured,  bereaved  and  homeless,  and 
to  help  restore  the  losses  of  property  and 
productive  capacity  which  have  occurred. 

The  White  House  has  announced  that 
approximately  $11  million  in  relief  as- 
sistance will  be  made  available  to  Ru- 
mania. In  addition  I  have  sent  a  list 
of  much  needed  medical  supplies  to  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
in  the  hopes  that  their  memberships  or 
other  interested  parties  will  be  able  to 
provide  some  assistance. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  demonstration 
of  compassion  and  good  will  on  the  part 
of  President  Nixon  follows  other  posi- 
tive initiatives  which  have  been  taken 
in  recent  months  to  foster  improved  re- 
lations between  this  country  and  Ru- 
mania. 

Earlier  this  year  the  adniinistration 
moved  to  delist  some  200  items  which 
had  been  previously  subject  to  export 
control  restrictions  when  destined  for 
Rumania.  This  move  toward  greater 
trade  with  Rumania  is  in  line  with  the 
passage,  late  last  year,  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  That  legislation 
signified  an  end  to  cold  war  trade  pol- 
icies and  the  begirming  of  a  new  era  of 
mutually  beneficial  trade  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe,  where  such  trade 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  national 
security  or  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  State 
Department  is  also  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote private  lending  to  Rumania  and  I 
commend  the  administration  for  such 
initiatives.  We  must  demonstrate  a  zeal 
for  self-improvement  and  which  foster 
an  attitude  of  mutual  understanding  with 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  reexamine 
other  policies  governing  trade  with  the 
Rumanians.  I  am  hopeful  that  most 
favored  nation  treatment  will  be  ac- 
corded Rumania  shortly  and  that  other 
inhibitions  on  mutually  beneficial  trade 
will  be  removed.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Rumania  and  the  United 
States  will  enjoy  healthy  trade  relations 
as  well  as  expanded  cultural  programs 
designed  to  develop  improved  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
coiuitries. 

I  hope  that  other  governments  will 
join  in  a  common  relief  effort  with  the 
United  States  at  this  crucial  time. 

Finally.  I  salute  the  Rumanian  people 
for  their  efforts  to  restore  normality  to 
their  coimtr>-.  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  aid  of  concerned  friends  in  the  world 
community  tliey  will  meet  with  success. 


TIME     FOR     ADMINISTRATION     TO 
MErr  UNETVrPLOY^IENT  THREAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  ivleasins  a  letter  to  Secretary-  of 
Labor  James  D.  Hodtjson.  asking  him  to 
come  prepared  on  July  21  to  recommend 


to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  a  shelf 
of  specific  programs  and  proposals  to  re- 
lieve the  unemployment  situation. 

Secretary  Hodgson  is  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  when  it  con- 
ducts its  mid-year  review  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Unemployment  ha.s  been  rising.  The 
drop  in  the  unemployment  rate  in  June 
to  4.7  percent  may  well  be  only  a  tem- 
porary fluctuation.  Secretary  Hoduson 
himself  had  e.stimated  that  it  could  rise 
to  5.6  percent  this  year.  '"-• — 

Tlie  better  part  of  wisdom  demands  that 
we  be  prepared  to  act. 

Equally  Important,  the  rate  for  Negroes 
rose  from  8  0  to  8.7  percent,  or  more  than 
double  the  4  2  June  unemployment  rate  for 
whites. 

In  my  letter  I  said : 

The  Nation  deserves  to  know  what  positive 
action  win  be  taken  both  to  halt  the  rise  in 
unemployment  and  to  put  Idle  men  to  work 
during  the  period  when  unemplojTT'.ent  is 
excesslvelv  high. 

In  addition  to  Secretary  Hodssons  5.6 
percent  estimate,  other  estimates,  includ- 
ing those  given  by  several  eminent  econ- 
omists before  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  recently,  range  to  6 
percent  and  above.  Some  of  the  other 
estimates  follow: 

I  believe  that  when  unemployment  reaches 
the  5  5  percent  level,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  have  ready  a  series  of  proeram.= 
and  proposals  which  can  stimulate  employ- 
ment in  constructive  endeavor  for  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  and  urgently  de- 
sire to  work.  I  was  dismayed  in  recent  hear- 
ings when  representatives  of  the  Adminl.stra- 
tion  testified,  essentially,  that  no  such  shelf 
nf  programs  was  available.  The  fight  to  stop 
inflation  must  not  be  waged  largely  or  ex- 
clusively through  an  Increase  in  imem- 
pIo\Tnent. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  absence  of  such 
a  c  mprehensive  program  to  provide  for  the 
useful  and  constructive  employment  of  those 
who  desire  to  work  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic slack,  I  hope  that  you  share  this  con- 
cern and  that  Idle  men  and  Idle  resources 
should  be  put  to  work  In  productive  ways. 
Such  action  Is  not  inflationary  and  it  need 
not  be  costly. 

It  can  be  done.  In  my  Judgment,  with  the 
outlay  of  relatively  small  sums.  The  match- 
ing of  those  out  of  work  In  one  area  with 
the  available  jobs  in  another.  Is  one  long 
overdue  step  which  could  be  taken  now. 
Channeling  federal  purchases  Into  areas  of 
high  unemployment  Is  another.  Where  fed- 
eral funds  are  needed,  relatively  small 
amounts  can  often  stimulate  much  larger 
amounts  from  the  private  sector.  For 
example,  for  less  than  $100  million  or 
the  cost  of  two  C-5A  airplanes,  some 
150.000  low  income  houses  can  be  sub- 
sidized for  a  full  year  under  the  new  low 
Interest  rate  housing  programs.  That  small 
sum  would  not  only  buy  bricks  and  mortar 
and  provide  emp'.oyment  for  the  construction 
trades,  but  It  would  stimulate  a  wide  number 
of  other  Industries,  such  as  furniture  and 
appliances  which  are  closely  associated  with 
housing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  Hodgson  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


JtTLY  1.  1970. 
Hon.  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  July  21st  you  are 
scheduled  to  appear  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  when  It  conducts  Its  mid- 
year  review  of  the  economy.  The  current  hlgii 
level  of  unemployment,  together  with  the 
increasingly  strong  evidence  that  unemploy- 
ment wili  go  even  higher,  make  this  set  o{ 
hearings  and  your  participation  in  them 
especially  important. 

By  your  own  recent  estimate,  unemploy- 
ment is  expected  to  reach  5.6  percent  this 
year.  Other  estimates,  Including  those  given 
by  several  eminent  economists  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govermnen: 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  recently 
range  to  6  percent  and  above. 

I  believe  that  when  unemployment  reaches 
the  5.5  percent  level,  the  Federal  Govenunem 
should  have  ready  a  series  of  programs  and 
proposals  which  can  stimulate  employment  in 
constructive  endeavor  for  those  who  are  able 
and  willing  and  urgently  desire  to  work.  I 
was  dismayed  In  recent  hearings  when  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Administration  testified, 
essentially,  that  no  such  shelf  of  program^ 
was  available.  The  fight  to  stop  inflation 
must  not  be  waged  largely  or  exclusively 
through  an  increase  in  unemployment. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  absence  of  such 
a  comprehensive  program  to  provide  for  the 
useful  and  constructive  employment  of  those 
who  desire  to  work  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic slack.  I  hope  that  you  share  this  con- 
cern and  that  Idle  men  and  idle  resources 
should  be  put  to  work  In  productive  ways 
Such  action  Is  not  Inflationary  and  It  need 
not  be  costly. 

It  can  be  done.  In  my  judgment,  with  the 
outlay  of  relatively  small  sums  The  in;itch:ii: 
of  those  out  of  work  in  one  area  with  tl.e 
available  jobs  m  another,  is  one  long  overdue 
step  which  could  be  taken  now.  Channel::. j 
federal  purchases  into  areas  of  high  uner..- 
ployment  is  another.  Where  federal  fund.s  «:< 
needed,  relatively  small  amounts  can  oi'f-r. 
stlmualte  much  larger  amounts  from  thepr-- 
vate  sector.  For  example,  for  less  than  ilC/^ 
million  or  the  cost  of  two  C-5A  alrplai.es 
some  150.000  low  Income  houses  can  be  s\k- 
sidlzed  for  a  full  year  under  the  new  1'. 
interest  rate  housing  programs.  That  ^nvd : 
sum  would  not  only  buy  bricks  and  n.orta.- 
and  provide  employment  for  the  coriSti-uctirn 
trades,  but  it  would  stimulate  a  wide  ntLT.he: 
of  other  industries,  such  as  furniture  and  ap- 
pliances which  are  closely  associated  -vrh 
housing. 

I  am  WTltlng.  therefore,  to  request  th'." 
when  you  test  If  v  before  the  Joint  Eccnom.r 
Committee  you  gi'-e  us  your  detailed  vie-.v^ 
on  the  specific  steps  which  can  be  'aken  ;: 
unemployment  continues  to  rise,  and  the 
specific  steps  the  .Administration  in'encis  ■■- 
recommend  to  relieve  high  unemployment 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call  :■' 
your  attention  the  recommendation  made  b-. 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its  1970 
annual  report  that: 

•If  It  has  not  already  done  so.  the  admin- 
Lstratlon  should  prepare  Immediately  a  cc- 
ordinated  program  of  specific  discre-iona.-;. 
actions  which  could  be  taken  quickly  m  the 
event  that  the  magnitude  of  the  current  ec  - 
nomlc  downturn  exceeds  present  expec'a- 
tions.  This  coordinated  program  shotild  ::'- 
dude  measures  to  qulcklv  channel  addition:il 
funds  into  low  and  moderate  cost  hoiisms 
and  State  and  local  public  facility  con- 
struction." 

Since  unemployment  has  already  excefcec 
the  levels  anticipated  at  the  time  <t!  o"-- 
annual  hearings  la^t  February,  and  .=  st:.! 
rising,  great  urgency  now  attaches  :j  t.i;^ 
recommendaticn 

The  nation  deserves  to  know  what  positl'-f 
action  «ill  be  taken  both  to  halt  .^s  rise  n' 
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unemployment  and  to  put  Idle  men  to  work 
ciuriug  the   period   when   unemployment   is 
excessively  high. 
Wllh  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmtre. 

VS.  Senator. 


APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 

CONTAINED  IN  H.R.  17548 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  independent  offices 
appropriations  bill  iH.R.  17548;  as  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recognizes  the  need  for  additional  funds 
for  medical  care  of  our  wounded  Vietnam 
veterans. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
provides  $100  million  more  for  such  care 
than  the  House-passed  version  of  H.R. 
17548.  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  their  judg- 
ment in  raising  this  appropriation. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has  com- 
pleted a  5-month  study  of  conditions  in 
our  Nation's  166  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  The  subcommittee's  report 
proves  conclusively  that  for  the  past  5 
years  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady 
erosion  of  VA  health  care  for  woimded 
veterans.  This  period  is  coincident  with 
our  combat  presence  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  asked  so  much  of  these  men, 
and  they  have  given  so  much.  "We  can- 
not let  them  down. 

In  our  list  of  priorities,  we  must  put 
these  brave  young  men  first. 

We  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
provide  all  the  funds  necessary  to  give 
our  wounded  men  the  best  health  care 
cur  countrj-  can  provide. 

The  additional  $100  million  contained 
in  H.R.  17548,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, must  be  considered  the  very  min- 
imum additional  appropriation  over  the 
House  figure  necessary  to  provide  the 
health  care  our  wounded  veterans  need 
and  deserve. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  'Mr.  Cr.an- 
sioN)  for  bringing  the  VA  health  care 
crisis  to  our  attention.  I  also  commend 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  well  considered  response. 

I  urge  the  Senate  conferees  on  this 
measure  to  hold  fast  to  the  additional 
$100  million.  "We  cannot  afford  to  let  our 
brave  young  veterans  down. 


DRUG   ABUSE    EDUCATION    DEVICE 
HELPS  BOTH  YOUTH   AND  ADDICT 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  many  metropolitan  areas 
of  our  country,  private  individuals  and 
organizations  are  trying  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  drug  abuse  education  and 
rehabilitation.  These  are  dedicated  men 
and  women,  some  of  them  former  ad- 
dicts, who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  helping  others  out  of  their 
own  valley  of  despair. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  discuss  some 
of  these  programs  with  their  origina- 
tors and  administrators,  to  visit  their  fa- 
cilities, and  talk  with  some  of  the  resi- 
dents. 


Mr.  President,  my  visits  have  con- 
\mced  me  that,  while  there  is  no  pana- 
cea, these  privately  organized  facilities 
are  making  a  contribution  to  drug  abuse 
rehabilitation.  It  is  a  measure  of  my 
hope  for  their  effectiveness  that  en  April 
15,  1969,  I  introduced  S.  1816.  Tift's  bil'i. 
titled  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Rehabilitation  Act,  specifies  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  Federal  grant  funds 
go  to  private  organizations,  and  partic- 
ularly to  those  developing  and  utilizing 
innovative  methods  of  user  rehabili- 
tation. 

One  such  center,  located  in  Newark, 
N.J.,  is  titled  "DARE,"  meaning  "Drug 
Addiction  Rehabilitation  Enterprise." 

DARE,  like  other  privately  organized 
and  responsibly  administered  groups, 
needs  continued  evaluation  to  help  them 
achie\e  the  effectiveness  we  would  all 
like  to  see.  They  need  and  deserve  our 
support.  The  problems  of  drug  abuse 
and  rehabilitation  are  so  broad  that  the 
approach  must  necessarily  be  full-spec- 
trum. "We  must  consider  all  possibilities 
for  rehabilitation  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing our  educational  efforts  as  the 
real  long  term  solution.  "We  must  pre- 
sent facts  and  let  our  youth  come  to 
the  hopefully  obvious  conclusions. 

DARE,  founded  by  Mr.  Richard  Ro- 
selli.  recently  has  begun  distribution  of 
educational  tools  to  combat  drug  experi- 
mentation and  abuse.  A  recent  addition 
to  their  educational  aides  is  called  "Dial 
AIDE  For  a  Friend"  wheel.  This  device 
is  a  slide  wheel  permitting  one  to  dial  a 
specific  drug  or  narcotic.  There  then  ap- 
pears on  the  wheel  the  drug  type,  med- 
ical purpose,  method  of  use.  slang  terms, 
identification,  and  signs  of  abuse.  This 
educational  tool  can  serve  a  ver>'  useful 
purpose,  if  distributed  widely  enough  tc 
educators,  parents  and  our  youth.  I  men- 
tion the  wheel  because  it  is  an  easily 
used  device,  requiring  no  reading  of  ex- 
tended text.  It  requires  no  study  and  is 
worded  in  terms  that  are  easily  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  President,  the  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem is  such  that  we  must  search  for  and 
encourage  such  programs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  their  interest  in  pri- 
vate organizations  in  their  own  States 
and  to  consider  favorably  legislation  that 
provides  grants  for  their  programs.  They 
can  become  an  evermore  effective  force 
in  our  total  commitment  to  ridding  our 
youth  and  our  country  of  this  scourge. 


RURAL    MEDICAL    DIAGNOSIS    AND 
TREATMENT  BY  TELE\TSION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  report  on  an  Arizona  project 
that  brings  hopes  for  better  and  faster 
medical  and  diagnostic  care  for  people 
living  in  rural  areas. 

This  project  and  its  hopeful  expansion 
in  the  future  will  mean  improved  health 
for  our  citizens  in  rural  and  isolated 
areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Natalie  Denney  of  Bis- 
bee  concerning  the  project  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


BisBEE,  Ariz. — ,^n  exi>erlment  in  medical 
;-nd  diagnostic  care  for  ;>eople  living  in  rural 
areas  of  our  country  was  carried  out  In 
Southern  .Arizona  on  April  4,  and  ap{>ear8 
destined  to  have  a  tremendous  impact  of 
far-reaching  significance. 

With  a  p.irtable  medical  laboratory  and  a 
\  an  equipped  with  television  equipment,  Jack 
Reeves,  director  of  Arizona  Rural  Effort  pro- 
grams in  a  five-county  area  of  southern  Ari- 
zona, underto<^)k  the  experiment  TTirough  It. 
patients  were  pnotographed  on  the  cameras, 
necessary  laboratory  tests  were  run  by  B.  L. 
Min  cf  Blsbee.  .AtIzo.t.h.  and.  through  telem- 
etry and  the  televlslrin  equlpmrn:  D:  Ken 
Dregseth.  Dr  David  E  Glow  of  the  nearby 
Sierra  Vlst«  Community  Hospital  were  able 
to  provide  diagnoses  and  treatment  for  the 
patients. 

Mrs.  Lois  Holland,  Sierra  Vista  reeistered 
nurse,  and  Mrs  Margarlte  Hanley.  Santa  Cruz 
Public  Health  nurse,  assisted  with  the  proj- 
ect. 

The  project  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  dre.^ms 
"f  Reeves,  whose  Job  is  assistance  for  pov- 
erty groups  in  The  rural  .ireas.  Reeves  sub- 
mitted the  program  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  funding  came  through  a  sjiecial 
grant  from  the  Research  and  Demonstration 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

A  "van"  was  equipped  with  the  necessary 
television  and  recording  eqiilpment.  at  a  cost 
of  about  $35,000.  The  lab  equipment  which 
was  used  was  the  property  of  B  L  Mart, 
technician  for  the  Warren  Medical  Labora- 
tories In  Blsbee,  Arizona 

Reeves  got  the  utmost  cooperation  from 
people  In  Blsbee  and  Sierra  Vista,  when  he 
presented  the  plans  to  them,  through  which 
medical  care  can  be  t;\ken  to  people  in  out- 
lying areas  where  they  find  It  difficult.  If  not 
!mpK>sslble.  to  get  Into  a  community  where 
doctors  are  available. 

Realizing  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
poverty  families  are  in  rural  areas,  and  hav- 
ing other  supporting  st.atlstlcs  from  John 
Segura,  dlrectxsr  of  Cochise  United  Recovery 
Enterprise  (the  OEO  community  action 
agency  In  Cochise  County.  Arizona") .  Reeves 
wants  to  bring  better  health  care  to  these 
people. 

He  envisions  a  future  plan  which  could  be 
brought  to  everyone  In  rural  areas:  those  who 
cannot  take  the  time  to  go  into  a  city  for 
care;  those  who  have  no  transportation:  and 
those  who  are  "afraid"  to  go  to  the  doctor  In 
the  city. 

Reeves  believes  that  symptoms  of  Incipient 
Illness  can  be  detected  by  doctors,  before  the 
patient  Is  aware  of  tiiem  himself;  thus, 
avoiding  possible  hospitalization,  or  a  need 
for  emergency  treatment 

The  Saturday  pilot  e.xperiment  was  most 
successful.  Reeves  said.  The  doctors  who  par- 
ticipated, apparently,  felt  that  the  program 
could  be  of  great  value  to  them,  also  in  that 
they  can  remain  in  their  offices,  and  treat 
many,  many  people  via  television  success- 
fully, where  office  calls  are  more  time  con- 
suming. 

With  the  constantly  rising  costs  oi  hos- 
pital cire  creating  problems  for  people,  every- 
one concerned  in  the  project  feels  that  this 
could  be.  at  least,  a  partlnl  answer  and  ,=o- 
I'ltion  to  mpny  of  the  people 

Reeves  and  representatives  of  agencies  who 
have  heard  about  the  experiment  feel  that 
The  television  medicn!  cire  progr-'-m  might 
be  \u=ed.  also,  in  the  performance  of  deli- 
cate operruions.  by  doctors  who  caulri  b?  In 
constant  contact  with  specialists,  via  satel- 
1  te.  as  they  perform  operations. 

In  fact,  enthusia.^m  Is  running  rampant 
about  the  television  medlcal-dLignostlc  care 
for  rural  areas  and  Reeves  spends  consid- 
erable time  on  the  telephone  these  d.Tvs,  ex- 
plaining and  discussing  the  project  with  in- 
terested people  throughout  the  US  For- 
eign cotintries  are  interested,  und  Indian 
peoples  on  reservatirn'^  in  the  Southwe;'  !eel 
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that   It    Is   a   made-ta-order   plan    fo'-    their 
nations 

With  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  Ari- 
zona, ii  would  appear  that  the  next  step  Is 
for  qualified  ugenrles  to  step  up  and  get  the 
program  working  all  over  the  country.  Said 
Reeves.  ■Nov,  v/e  have  the  te.:hnological 
ku'jwiedge,  lets  use  it." 


THE  NEED  FOR  JUSTICE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Senators  a 
speech  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  consultant 
to  the  mayor  of  New  York,  which  de- 
scribes the  tragic  plight  of  Iraqui  Jews. 
Mr.  Silver  gives  eloquent  expression  to 
the  need  for  a  sensitive  awareness  to  the 
rights  of  all  men. 

I  a.=k  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Silver's  thoughtful  address,  which 
he  gave  on  February  1.  1970  at  Congre- 
gation Kehilath  Jeshurun,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Silver  Regard- 
ing Jewish  Population  or  Iraq,  Congre- 
gation Kehilath  Jeshurun,  February    1, 

1970 

Sometimes  the  greatest  horror  is  that  there 
is  no  horror. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  constant  Impact  of 
surprise  and  violence  In  the  world  around 
us.  we  are  becoming  Immune  to  shock. 

Much  of  the  last  century  has  seen  outrage 
of  such  enormity  In  other  lands  that  we  not 
only  look  back  upon  the  nightmare  of  Hitler, 
but  view  such  current  human  calamities  as 
the  slaughter  of  civilians  in  Saigon  with  a 
certain  cool  detachment. 

That  Is  why  our  gathering  today  does  even 
more  credit  to  Its  sponsors.  The  plight  of 
the  Jewish  population  In  Iraq  which  has  been 
hanging  delicately  on  the  balance  for  many 
decades  now  is  hanging  on  a  public  gallows. 

And  I  am  partlculary  proud  that  one  of 
your  Inspired  leaders  Is  an  eminent  member 
of  the  professional  staff  of  Beth  Israel  Medi- 
cal Center,  our  cherished  friend.  Dr.  Heskel 
Haddad. 

Standing  in  the  shadow  of  that  gallows  Is 
the  terrified  remnant  of  a  community  that 
numbered  150,000  less  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Today,  there  are  only  2500  persecuted  and 
tormented  Jews  left  In  Iraq. 

After  the  war  of  1948.  the  Jewish  exodus 
began,  and.  by  1951.  more  than  98'^  had  left 
their  homes  and  everything  they  ov.ned. 
TTiose  who  remained  were  required  to  carry 
yellow  Identity  cards.  By  gradua!  oppressive 
steps,  they  have  been  c'eprr.ed  of  the  mepii^- 
to  earn  a  "living,  stripped  of  their  civ;l  rights 
and  denied  the  common  liberties  of  any 
civilized  land.  Promlnont  Jewish  citizens 
have  been  flung  Into  Jail  wiih.ut  a  trial  or 
even  a  hearln:;.  Many  died,  more  are  still 
being  detained. 

Jews  h-ive  been  di:m:-j-ed  from  employ- 
ment n^t  only  :n  pu.^llc  cfTice,  but  in  private 
finis  as  well.  The  young  people  are  refused 
admi.ssio.n  to  colleges  and  universities.  Jew- 
i.-^h  homes  are  not  permitted  to  have  tele- 
ph.mes.  Jews  are  not  able  to  travel  or  to  sell 
their  property.  When  a  new  government 
.-elzed  power  in  1968,  these  unbearable  re- 
strictions became  but  the  prelude  to  out- 
right terrorism  and  torture,  to  false  accusa- 
tlonr..  m.uss  arrests  and  public  hangings. 

There  have  been  contrived  Incidents,  secret 
trials,  and  life  In  Iraq  for  any  Jew  has  turned 
into  a  nightmare  from  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  escape,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  other  lands  or  to  Israel. 

A  year  ago,  when  14  accused  spies  were 
hanged  In  Bagdad  and  Basra,  nine  of  them 


were  Jews,  and  other  Jews  have  been  executed 
since.  The  \-ictims  were  charged  with  spy- 
ing for  the  United  States  or  for  Israel,  but 
the  so-called  "trial-i"  were  a  farce  and  the 
hangman  conducted  a  circus  of  savagery  with 
military  biinds  and  entertainment  In  the 
public  square,  with  radio  and  television  urg- 
ing people  to  come  and  view  the  dangling 
bodies. 

And  as  the  entire  civilized  world  watched 
In  disbelie:',  crowds  numbering  up  to  half- 
a-milUon  gathered  to  shout  and  dance  In 
a  bloody  carnival  of  race  hatred. 

Pope  Paul  joined  world  leaders  in  denounc- 
ing the  barbaric  display,  which  he  said 
caused  "dismay  and  dLsgust  in  the  entire 
world."  Indeed,  the  Holy  Father  stated  the 
fact  that  nine  of  the  executed  men  were 
of  the  Jewish  Faith  generates  the  suspicion 
that  racism  is  the  motive. 

We  are  here  because  wc  have  blood  ties 
with  the  Jews  of  Iraq — and  blood  Is  thicker 
than  water — even  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean  between  u.';.  And  history  will  prove 
that  the  ties  of  blood  are  stronger  than  the 
greed  for  oil. 

You  don't  need  me  to  tell  you  what  a  sorry 
mess  is  being  made  of  the  whole  mixed-up 
Middle  Eastern  foreign  policy.  Arms  that 
have  been  ordered  and  paid  for  have  been 
denied  to  the  little  stat€  of  Israel  by  the 
faithless  French  government  while  the  over- 
whelming power  of  its  menacing  Arab  neigh- 
bors Is  fortified  by  Jet  planes,  tanks  and  guns 
of  French  and  Communist  origin. 

This  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  impact  up- 
on the  fate  of  humanity  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom.  The  death  of  one  Jew  In 
Iraq  .  .  .  the  bombing  of  one  kibutz  in 
Israel  .  .  .  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ...  all  are  part  of  a  general 
pattern  that  pushes  peace  farther  Into  the 
remote  future.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  who 
sells  planes  to  Egypt  or  tanks  to  Arabia,  or 
what  percentage  of  those  hanged  in  Bagdad 
are  Jews.  It  is  a  qufistion  of  how  long  civilized 
people  win  remain  silent  while  the  fear- 
makers  and  merchants  of  death  destroy  our 
last  hope  of  security  in  a  world  wMiiout  war. 

Every  human  being  should  feel,  as  do  those 
in  this  room,  that  we  cannot  l>e  truly  civi- 
lized while  limitatinns  are  placed  on  any 
man's  freedom  in  any  area  of  the  globe.  Al- 
though I  address  myself — as  do  all  of  you  by 
your  presence  today — particularly  to  the  po- 
sitlo.'i  of  our  own  peuple,  my  remarks  are 
equally  prrUnour  to  all  minorities  who  are 
v.ctims  of  repre'ssicn.  restraint  or  persecu- 
tion. The  Jew  is  not  the  cnly  object  of  op- 
pression and  hatred  His  is  not  the  only  cause 
for  us  to  plead,  and  Iraq  Is  not  the  only  land 
where  ethnic,  racial  and  religious  suppres- 
sion is  rife. 

The  !of;y  ethical  and  humane -policies  of 
true  social  Justice  which  were  the  dominant 
concern  of  those  who  founded  our  Democracy 
have  become  dimmed  with  time.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tarnish  on  the  words  "Justice,  equal- 
ity and  brotherhood."  But  It  Is  stl'.l  true,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  that  we  must 
"undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free." 

.\nd  while  the  Immediate  spark  which 
touches  off  the  flame  of  our  outrage  against 
the  crimes  committed  on  the  gallows  of  Bag- 
dad should  spur  us  to  contact  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  to  write  the  White  House, 
to  organise  every  pr.sfible  means  of  pressure 
agalnit  the  government  of  Iraq,  we  must  not 
end  there. 

As  members  of  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity, we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
creation  of  a  climate  of  lncroa.''.ing  confidence 
and  fellowsh  p.  In  these  days  of  momentous 
decision,  we  must  appeal  to  fhe  simple  every- 
day men  and  wo.T.cn  cf  every  country  to  re- 
solve their  differences  and  to  Join  together  In 
building  the  better  world  we  hope  to  achieve. 
Here  in  America  we  must  dramatize  the  soul- 
stlrrlng  principles  of  democracy   and  bring 


them  to  Ufe  in  tlie  classroom — and  keep  them 
alive  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  children 

We  muot  rededlcate  ourselves  to  this  tasij 
within  our  own  borders,  on  the  far-.lang 
boundaries  where  our  troops  do  battle,  on 
the  seething  frontiers  of  Israel,  In  Moscow 
in  Warsaw,  in  Geneva,  In  Bagdad  and  wher- 
ever there  Is  evil  to  be  undone  .  .  .  and  men 
and  women  of  good  will  to  undo  it. 

America  will  remain  the  Land  of  the  Free 
only  so  long  as  It  remains  the  Home  of  t.he 
Brave.  We  must  be  brave  enough  to  say  "So 
far  you  have  gene — but  no  further"  to  the 
murderers  In  Iraq,  the  madman  In  Egypt  and 
the  tyrants  In  many  otner  lands.  We  must 
share  the  price  of  liberty  with  those  who  are 
paying  with  their  lives.  We  must  stand  by 
them  always,  eternally  bound  together  in 
faith  and  freedom  so  that  they  will  know 
they  are  not  alone. 

So  that  they  will  know  we  will  fight  for 
liberty  beside  them  .  .  .  for  their  cause  is  our 
cause. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  "WEEK 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  July  12  to  18  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  official  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive  Nations  'Week. 

Captive  Nations  Week  gains  signifi- 
cant recognition  in  1970,  because  this 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
conclusion  of  'World  'War  n  in  Europe, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  people  of  these 
nations  for  their  display  of  self-deter- 
mination and  for  demonstrating  their 
dedication  to  freedom  to  those  govern- 
ments which  limit  or  deny  these  rights  to 
the  people  under  their  rule.  . 

I  express  my  deep  concern  for  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  under  which 
the  people  of  these  nations  live  and  hope 
for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice,  even 
though  tliey  have  been  deprived  of  their 
sovereignty  and  independence  at  this 
time. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  con- 
tinue to  wait  for  some  sign  that  North 
Vietnam's  intransigence  toward  prisoners 
of  war  will  end;  that  North  Vietnam 
will  begin  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention; that  a  complete  list  of  captives 
will  be  made  public;  that  mail  will  be 
delivered.  Autumn  to  winter,  winter  into 
spring,  spiing  into  summer,  summer  into 
fall  we  wait;  and  we  pray  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  our  men. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  FUEL  OIL 
NEEDS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  support  and  commend  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  for  his  efforts  in  in- 
suring adequate  funding  for  further 
study  of  New  England's  fuel  oil  needs  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
The  committee,  in  its  report  on  Hil. 
17548,  has  included  a  special  $600,000 
appropriation  to  provide  the  resources 
needed  to  monitor  the  supp'y  and  price 
changes  resulting  from  the  June  17th 
proclamation  providing  40.000  barrels  a 
day  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  for  New  England. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  President  Nixon's 
assurances  that  a  constant  review  will 
be  made  of  New  England's  fuel  oil  needs. 
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President  Nixon's  recognition  of  our 
region's  special  fuel  oil  hardship  is  a 
commendable  fi:st  step.  I  hope  that  it 
will  evolve  into  a  major  program  where- 
by our  region  will  be  given  adequate  re- 
lief from  high  prices  and  siion  supplies 
of  home  heating  oil. 

The  appropriation  of  $600,000  is  an  es- 
sential step  toward  the  goal  of  fair  treat- 
me.it.  for  Ncw  England.  It  will  p-cvide 
the  resources  for  carciul  and  constant 
study  of  the  needs  of  our  region,  and  ii 
will  allow  the  compiling  of  facts  and 
figures  to  establish  precisely  the  extent 
of  those  needs. 

Therefore,  I  again  commend  the  fine 
efforts  of  Senator  Pastore,  who  has 
worked  long  and  hard  with  other  Sena- 
tors from  New  England  on  this  matter, 
for  his  work  in  achievlne  the  necessary 
money  to  carry  out  further  reform. 


OIL  POLLUTION  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  been  a  surge  of  in- 
terest in  a  new  human  right:  Tlie  right 
to  a  clean  environment.  Although  this 
new  right  has  not  yet  been  included  in 
the  constitutions  of  any  nations,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  accepted  as  more 
nations  recognize  the  threat  which  en- 
vironmental pollution  poses  to  their  citi- 
zens. One  of  the  most  serious  forms  cf 
pollution  is  that  caused  by  oil  leaks  and 
spills.  Recently  President  Nixon  sub- 
mitted two  treaties  to  the  Senate  which 
are  aimed  at  curbing  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  visible  forms  of  pollu- 
tion—oil spills  on  the  high  seas.  One  con- 
vention would,  if  ratified,  empower  the 
United  States  by  international  agree- 
ment to  take  preventive  action  against 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  which  threaten 
imminent  pollution  danger  to  American 
coasts.  Nixon  told  the  Senate  in  a  mes- 
sage: 

Had  this  treaty  been  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  In  1967.  effec- 
tive action  could  have  been  Initiated  without 
delay  to  prevent  or  limit  the  damaging 
effects. 

A  second  convention  imposes  strict 
ci\il  liability  upon  the  owner  of  vessels 
responsible  for  pollution  damage  to 
coastal  areas,  regardless  cf  the  location 
of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  two  very  im- 
portant treaties  v.'h'ch  will  provide  in- 
valuable assistance  in  the  fight  to  limit 
oil  pollution  of  the  Nation's  coastal  areas. 
In  the  next  few  days  I  shall  explore  the 
problem  of  oil  pollution  further. 

Both  of  these  treaties  deserve  immedi- 
ate Senate  c.nsideration.  They  represent 
the  first  step  toward  a  truly  international 
solution  to  the  pollution  problems  facing 
the  planet. 


HAROLD  STRASSNER^AN  INSPIRA- 
TION TO  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
column  by  Peter  B.  Taub,  published  in 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Times-Union,  caught 
niy  attention  with  a  story  of  personal 


courage  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
Senators. 

Mr.  Taub  wrote  about  Harold  L. 
Stra.^sner,  blind  since  the  age  of  4,  who 
has  become  a  valued  employee  of  the 
Kodak  Corp.  in  Rochester. 

I  found  Mr.  Stra.ssner's  conquest  of 
blindness  an  inspiration,  and  I  hope  that 
•  t  v.ill  be  an  example  for  handici^pped 
people  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  column 
and  my  letter  to  Mr.  Strassner  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  items 
Vv€re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.\KF.s  Cameras  He  Has  Never  Seen 
(By  Peter  B.  Taub) 

For  almost  20  years  H.irold  L.  Strassner  has 
been  putting  together  cameras  he's  never 
seen. 

Sightless  as  a  result  of  an  accident  42  years 
ago  when  he  was  4,  Strassner  has  adjusted 
so  well  to  blindness  that  it's  no  longer  a 
handicap. 

Nwt  only  has  he  mastered  \?.  assembly  op- 
erations In  the  Still  Camera  Department  at 
Kodak  Apparatus  Division's  Elmgrove  Plant. 
but  he's  also  come  up  with  Improvements. 

His  duties  Include  placing  16  millimeter 
magazines  on  a  conveyor  belt  feeding  a  ma- 
chine designed  to  remove  residue  gum.  Feel- 
ing the  magazines  after  they'd  been 
processed,  Strassner  came  across  traces  of 
gum.  Also,  the  machine  often  broke  down. 

He  suggested  the  operation  could  be  done 
more  efficiently  and  economically  by  hand. 
The  idea,  his  third  suggestion  award,  won 
hUn  SI  .760. 

A  blind  man's  battle,  Strassner  says,  Isn't 
in  doing  assigned  Jobs  but  In  convincing  oth- 
ers to  let  him  try.  After  five  years  with  an- 
other company,  he  was  dropped  in  1948. 
Three  years  later  he  JUned  Kodak,  where  his 
record  Is  free  of  accidetits  and  absences. 

S-.rassner,  married  and  the  father  of  four 
children,  all  with  normal  vision,  doesn't  use 
a  cane  or  Seeing  Eye  dog. 

He  could  probably  get  around  the  plant  by 
himself,  but,  because  of  safety  regulations,  a 
friend  guides  him  from  one  work  area  to  an- 
other. 

Strassner  attended  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia  from  klndergnrten  to  high 
school. 

"They  teach  you  to  be  Independent,  that 
you  can  do  anything  you  want  to  do,"  he 
said. 

Strassner  hag  earned  his  fellow  workers' 
respect  as  well  as  their  friendship. 

•He  amazes  me,"  a  colleague  said.  "He's 
twice  as  fast  as  any  of  us  with  good  eye- 
sight." 

July  2,  1970. 
Harold  L    Strassner. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Strassner:  Occasionally,  I  see  an 
Item  in  the  newspapers  that  Is  not  only  in- 
formative but  ln5plratlonal 

Such  a  story  wis  Peter  B.  Taub's  column 
on  your  m\ny  accomplisliments. 

I  was  inspired,  as  I'm  sure  many  other 
readers  were,  by  how  you  have  overcome 
blindness  to  become  a  highly  regarded 
warker.  citizen,  husbsni  and  father. 

In  the  hope  that  your  acc.^mpUchments 
n^ay  be  an  example  to  handicapped  pecple 
beyond  the  Rochester  area.  I  am  msertins 
Mr.  Taub's  column  In  the  Conffressronal 
Record. 

It   Is  an   honor  to  represent  you   In   the 
Senate.  If  I  may  ever  be  of  service  to  you. 
please  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Goodeix. 


EXPERIENCES  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

IN        CAMBODIA— ARTICLES       BY 

RICHARD  DUDMAN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
Richard  Dudman.  the  chief  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
DLsratch,  has  written  a  f  ascinat:ng  series 
of  articles  describing  his  experiences  and 
observations  during  the  5  weeks  he  wa.^ 
held  in  enemy  hands  in  Cambodia.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  articles  speak  most  elo- 
quently for  themselves  and.  without  fur- 
ther comment,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  six  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

June  22.   1970] 

Experiences  and  Ocservations  in   Cambodia 

(By  Rlch&rd  Dudman ) 

The  rice  padd.es  stretched  empf.ly  vn  both 
sides  of  us.  The  countryside  was  deserted.  We 
were  frighteningly  alone. 

Suddenly  a  Vletnamcte  in  a  sports  shirt 
and  carrying  a  Chinese-made  automatic  rifle 
slid  from  behind  a  big  tree.  We  stopped  our 
car  and  scrambled  cut.  hands  up. 

"Don't  shoot,"  called  Mike.  'We  -are 
Journallstt." 

Tiiat  was  the  beginning  of  my  40  days  with 
the  guerrillas.  'We  were  prisoners  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

It  was  the  start  of  an  extraordinary  ex- 
perience In  the  new  war  that  America  is 
fighting  In  Cambodia.  Of  23  correspondents 
who  have  been  captiu-ed  there  by  the  enemy. 
we  three  are  the  only  ones  lield  for  any  length 
cf  time  who  have  been  released. 

TIMES    OF    TERROR 

In  nearly  six  weeks  of  hiding  in  Jungle  and 
paddyland  there  were  times  cf  terror  when 
our  lives  were  at  stake  There  also  were  much 
boredom  and  occasional  happy  times  playing 
chess  with  our  captors  and  making  a  feast  cl 
roast  dog.  'We  loat  weight,  but  except  for 
some  tint  bites,  minor  infections  and  dysen- 
tery, we  came  cut  In  reasonably  good  health. 

It  also  was  a  newspaperman  s  once-ln-a- 
llfetime  opportunity  to  see  life  on  the  other 
side  in  the  chaotic  new  conflict  that  has 
spilled  over  from  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  saw  a  well -organized  movement  of 
Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  guerrillas  in  a 
determined  wnr  against  American  tanks  and 
planes.  We  gradually  learned  about  their 
hatred  of  America,  their  tactics  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  Cambodian  peasant?  and 
what  kind  of  people  they  are,  as  we  traveled 
with  them  on  foot,  bicycle  and  occasionally 
bv  truck  from  cne  vlllace  to  mother. 

Being  the  first  to  be  released,  we  feel  an 
obllganon  to  the  20  correspondents  still  miff- 
ing. Although  we  made  r.o  dea'.  for  our  re- 
lea-^e.  we  decided  t-o  withhold  a  few  details, 
such  as  the  exact  place  of  our  rele.we.  for 
fear  of  Jeopardizing  our  colleagues 

TAKEN     For.    SPItS 

Our  captors  susjiected  us  of  being  sp:e'i 
for  the  Cer-ra!  Intell'gonce  Ap?ncv,  and  we 
are  det°rm  ned  *<•  avoid  doing  at  ythlng  that 
would  feed  their  sii'sp'cicn  of  ether  cor- 
respondcn's  th»v  1  avp  cp'ured 

It  vas  Mav  7  when  it  all  started  Just  a 
week  earlier  PreJident  P.lchard  >!  Nixcn  had 
opened  a  new  d!men-irn  cf  the  war  in  South- 
ea-st  Asia  by  announcing  '^at  Atner;rin  nrd 
South  Vietnamese  troops  were  invading 
Cambodia. 

At  noon  Miss  Elizabeth  Pond  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Michael   Morrow 
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of  Dispatch  News  Service  International  and  I 
sei  out  from  Saigon  to  see  how  far  the  inva- 
sion had  penetrated. 

Driving  down  Highway  1.  the  muln  route 
from  Saigon  to  Phnom  Penh,  we  were  waved 
on  at  a  checkpoint  manned  by  friendly 
Camtx.dian  forces  The  semry  gave  us  no 
warning,  but  .suddenly  about  a  mile  west  of 
Sv.iy  Rieng.  in  ihe  Parrot-  Beak  area  of 
Cambodia,  we  realized  we  were  alone.  The  rice 
fields  were  deserted.  No  peasant  trudged  along 
the  highway. 

When  we  reached  a  blown-up  bridge  with 
no  warning  sign,  we  knew  the  worst.  We  had 
unwittingly  entered  the  no  man's  land  be- 
tween Allied  forces  and  the  guerrilla  tpoop.s 
supporting  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  ousted 
Cambodian  head  of  state 

Swiftly  we  turned  our  International  Scout 
and  headed  back  along  the  destered  road  to- 
ward Svay  Rleng.  We  had  gone  only  100  yards 
or  so  when  a  Vietnamese  with  an  automatic 
rifle  stopped  us.  In  a  moment  a  Cambodian 
Joined  him. 

With  rifles  trained  on  us.  they  ordered  us 
to  empty  our  pockets  on  the  pavement  and 
then  motioned  to  us  to  start  walking.  Hands 
raised,  we  clambered  down  a  collapsed  bridge 
span  and  up  the  rubble  on  the  other  side. 

CAPTORS  STARTLED 

The  sudden  throb  of  a  helicopter  engine 
alarmed  our  captors.  'Di.  dl,  di  (hurry,  hurry, 
hurry)" — they  ordered  us  to  run  There  was 
no  cover  except  an  occasional  tree.  Some  of 
the  trees  had  been  felled  and  lay  across  the 
highway  as  make.shlft  roadblocks 

When  Beth  lagged  behind,  a  man  on  a  bi- 
cycle who  had  Joined  us  gave  her  a  lift.  After 
running  abotU  two  miles,  we  were  led  down 
a  side  path.  In  a  thatched-roof  hut,  Mike  and 
I  had  to  take  off  our  pan*s  and  shoes.  They 
were  returned  to  us  after  a  thorough  search 
and  we  were  given  cups  of  tea 

Our  first  Interrogation  began  a  few  minutes 
later  in  another  hut.  A  yovng  man  wearing 
a  pistol  did  the  questioning.  Mike  e.xplalned 
In  Vietnamese  that  wo  were  International 
Journalists.  He  said  '.hat  he  and  Beth  are 
Canadians,  and  I  was  an  American. 

An  older  man  with  one  eye.  who  had  been 
listening  skeptically,  took  over  the  question- 
ing He  accused  us  of  being  CIA  agents.  It 
was  the  first  of  many  such  accusations  that 
would  be  made  against  us  m  the  next  five 
weeks. 

A  young  man  who  spoke  French  arrived 
and  took  a  friendlier  tone.  He  said  he  was  a 
Cambodian  student  from  Phnom  Penh  and 
was  working  the  Cambodians  and  Vietnamese 
revolutionary  forces  fighting  the  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese.  He  told  us  we  would 
not  be  shot  in  any  event.  If  we  were  what  we 
said  we  were,  he  promised,  we  would  be  set 
free. 

But  the  friendly  tone  vanished  when  a 
gray-haired  man  with  a  stern  manner  ar- 
rived. He  didn't  believe  a  word  of  our  storv. 
Over  and  over  Mike  told  him  how  we  had  set 
out  from  Saigon  that  morning  to  see  and 
report  what  was  happening  in  Cambodia. 

After  more  questions  we  were  taken  from 
the  hamlet  on  bicycles.  We  pedaled  two  or 
three  kilometers  and  then  came  to  a  big 
Czech-made  truck.  Camouflaged  with  tree 
branches,  it  stood  at  the  side  of  the  road  In 
what  appeared  to  be  a  large  village.  We  were 
herded  into  the  vehicle  with  about  10  Cam- 
bodian soldiers.  One  carried  a  Chinese  AK-47 
automatic  rifle;  another,  a  light  machine 
gun 

Their  mood  was  getting  more  dangerous. 
The  Cambodians  watched  us  intently  but  im- 
passively. We  offered  a  smile;  no  response. 
The  soldier  with  the  automatic  rifle  kept  It 
pointed  at  my  chest.  When  I  motioned  po- 
litely to  him  to  point  it  to  one  side,  he  waved 
it  angrily  at  me  and  put  the  gun  to  mv  head. 
He  kept  it  there  all  the  while  the'  truck 
bonnced  along  Jungle  roads. 


ANGRY   CROWDS 

The  danger  mounted  at  each  village,  an  an- 
gry-faced crowd  of  men  and  women  gathered 
and  climbed  the  tailgate  of  the  truck  for  a 
look  at  the  hated  Westerners.  The  French- 
speaking  Cambodian  student  got  Into  the 
spirit  of  the  capture,  and  his  friendly  manner 
disappeared. 

Each  time  the  truck  slowed,  he  leaned  out 
to  boast  about  "the  three  Americans"  inside. 
I  suppose  the  villagers  thought  we  were 
downed  flyers  from  one  of  the  American 
planes  that  had  been  bombing  Cambodia 
since  Sihanouk's  overthrow. 

At  the  last  stop— at  a  sizable  village — 
hatred  reached  a  critical  level.  In  twos  and 
threes  boys  and  yoimg  men  climbed  the  cab 
and  tailgate  of  our  truck  to  glare  down  at 
us.  They  shook  their  fists.  Several  made  ob- 
scene gestures.  At  one  point  an  older  man 
clambered  to  the  cab  roof  and  berated  us. 

There  was  a  respite  when  a  young  Viet- 
namese soldier  arrived  and  ordered  the  villag- 
ers off  the  truck.  He  a^ked  a  few  questions 
and  then  he.  too,  assured  us  we  would  not 
be  shot.  He  and  others  tied  strips  of  toweling 
tightly  around  our  heads,  blindfolding  us. 
Someone  took  me  by  the  hand.  Linking  hands 
with  Mike  and  he  with  Beth,  we  climbed  over 
the  tailgate  to  the  ground. 

A  slip  knot  of  binder  twine  went  over  my 
right  wTlst.  and  the  other  end  was  tied  to  a 
motorbike.  Mike's  wrLst  was  tied  the  same 
way.  "Dl.  di.  dl"  came  the  command.  Blind- 
folded, stumbling,  fearful  of  breaking  an 
ankle,  we  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  to  keep  up 
with  the  bike. 

Several  hundred  villagers  had  gathered,  and 
the  motorbike  pulled  up  through  their 
gantlet.  Fists  and  hands  hit  and  shoved  us 
from  both  sides.  "Beat  the  Americans  to 
death,"  the  people  shouted  angrily. 

Eventually  the  voices  faded.  The  motorbike 
kept  going,  and  we  kept  running.  We  must 
have  run  half  a  mile.  I  could  feel  under  foot 
the  path  trailing  off  into  heavy  dust  or  sand. 
All  I  could  think  of  were  the  mass  graves  I 
had  seen  outside  Hue  for  civilians  killed 
there  by  Communist  forces  during  the  Tet 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  In  1968. 

I  was  sure  we  were  being  taken  out  of 
town  to  be  shot. 

At  last  the  motorbike  stopped.  We  were 
cut  loose.  Then  our  hands  were  lashed 
tightly  behind  our  backs. 

We  were  led  into  a  darkened  building  with 
a  dirt  floor.  I  heard  a  muttered  conversa- 
tion, then  a  sharp  crack  and  a  moan.  It 
was  Mike.  I  felt  him  slump  to  the  floor.  I 
thought  he  had  been  shot.  I  knew  I  was 
next. 

Someone  struck  me  on  the  back  of  the  head 
with  a  wooden  club  and  I  dropped  to  the 
floor.  Mike  was  unconscious  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  I  was  not.  I  lay  there  expecting 
to  be  kicked  and  beaten.  Instead,  I  was 
yanked  to  a  sitting  position  and  ordered  to 
.spread  my  legs. 

Our  captors  barked  questions  at  Mike  ac- 
cusing us  of  belnsr  American  spies  Then 
they  were  quiet.  In  the  distance  I  thought 
I  heard  a  woman's  voice  shrieking  in  pain. 
I  was  sure  Beth,  who  had  been  separated 
from  us  when  Ntike  and  I  were  tied  to  the 
motorbike,  was   being  tortured. 

The  first  kindly  voice  we  heard  was  that 
of  a  man  who  said  he  was  a  lieutenant.  He 
a?ked  if  we  were  frightened.  We  said  we 
were. 

He  s.iid,  "You  are  not  going  to  be  shot." 

In  a  moment  he  brought  a  metal  bowl  of 

water  and  held  it  to  our  lips.  He  loosened 

Mike's   bindings,  which   were  so  tight  they 

had  Impaired  his  circulation. 

Another  period  of  silence — then  we  were 
told  to  get  to  our  feet.  We  were  led  to  an- 
otlier  building,  this  one  with  a  concrete 
floor.  Beth  was  already  there.  She  helped 
the    .-oldiers    remove    our    blindfolds    and 


wrist  bindings.  I  must  have  imagined  those 
screams;  she  had  not  been  harmed.  She 
said  a  Cambodian  soldier  had  make  a  half, 
hearted  effort  to  rape  her.  Quick-witted,  she 
had  told  him  that  he  (the  soldier)  was  her 
brother  and  she  his  sister  and  he  stopped. 
Six  long  hours  had  passed  since  our  cap. 
ture  at  noon;  it  was  early  evening  and  dark. 
Our  captors  brought  a  large  can  of  water! 
and  we  bathed.  The  room  looked  like  a 
school  room  or  briefing  room.  A  blackboard 
on  a  crude  easel  was  moved  to  the  corner  as 
an  Improvised  screen  behind  which  Beth 
could  bathe  In  privacy. 

We  also  washed  our  clothes.  Our  captors 
brought  in  the  small  bags  we  had  been  car- 
rying with  a  change  of  clothing  and  toilet 
articles  and  a  few  medicines.  My  bag  con- 
tained three  small  cakes  of  soap  that  I  had 
taken  from  an  airliner  in  csise  of  emergency. 
Later  we  shared  the  soap  with  the  guerrillas. 
After  a  meal  of  rice  and  chicken,  ap- 
parently left  over  from  our  captors  dinner. 
a  tall  man  in  uniform  whom  we  had  not  .seen 
before  visited  us.  He  said  our  beatings  had 
been  a  mistake. 

"Cambodian  peasants  hate  all  Americans 
because  of  the  invasion  and  bombings,  and 
they  can  still  try  to  hurt  you,"  he  to'.d  'js 
"We  Vietnamese  know  that  there  are  guod 
Americana  and  bad  Americans,  but  the  Cam- 
bodians  still    think   they    are   all    bad  " 

We  Judged  this  tall  man  with  the  broad 
confident  smile  to  be  a  North  Vietnamese 
This  officer  turned  out  to  be  a  most  Im- 
portant figure  In  our  entire  captivity  By 
the  end,  I  was  convinced  he  was  North  Viet- 
nam's senior  military  adviser  for  the  region 
With  an  air  of  authority  he  told  us  that 
a  thin-faced  Vietnamese  who  was  at  his  .side 
would  remain  with  us.  His  Job  was  to  protect 
us  and.  said  the  tall  man,  explain  that  we 
were  "good  people" — a  phrase  we  were  to  hear 
many  times  in  the  days  ahead.  He  explained 
that  they  would  investigate  to  make  certain 
we  actually  were  news  correspondents  and 
not  spies.  After  telling  us  to  rest,  the  tai: 
ofllc€r  departed. 

Not  long  afterward,  the  thlnfaced  Viet- 
namese returned  with  several  other  soldiers. 
They  led  us  out  single-file  In  the  moonlight 
to  a  Land  Rover  parked  nearby.  We  were  to 
spend  many  nights  in  it  in  the  weeks  ahead 
traveling  through  eastern  Cambodia.  Among 
the  men  with  us  were  four  guerrillas  who 
were  to  remain  with  us  throughout  our 
captivity. 

We  drove  for  several  hours  through  the 
soft,  warm  night.  Finally  the  car  stopped 
and  we  were  blindfolded  briefly  again  and  led 
up  a  ladder  into  a  house  on  stilts.  We  found 
ourselves  In  a  wooden  house  with  tile  roof. 
which  appeared  to  be  the  home  of  a  prosper- 
ous farmer.  There  we  had  the  only  bed  oJ 
the  entire  40  days — one  bed  for  the  three  cf 
us. 

We  came  to  know  the  Cambodian  man  and 
woman  who  lived  there  and  their  4-year-old 
daughter,  who  playfully  kept  peeking 
through  the  curtain  of  the  room  assigned  to 
us,  the  best  in  the  house.  We  came  to  know. 
too,  a  9-year-old  neighbor  girl  whose  parents, 
we  were  told,  had  Just  been  killed  in  a 
bombing  raid. 

Two  days  later  we  were  taken  from  the 
house  hurriedly  to  escape  an  attack.  After 
our  eventual  release  we  were  told  that  South 
Vietnamese  troops  had  found  in  the  house 
Beth's  bag  containing  my  White  House  press 
pass,  my  notebook  and  other  papers 

We  learned  also  that  it  had  been  an- 
nounced in  Saigon  that  three  Viet  Cong  had 
been  killed  in  that  building  in  a  ground  at- 
tack by  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

Our  captors  told  us  at  first  that  those  killed 
were  the  man.  woman  and  small  daughter 
we  had  come  to  know.  Later  they  said  they 
had  additional  information  that  the  child 
and  the  orphan  girl  had  survived.  But  the  4- 
vear-old  had  lost  an  arm.  It  was  shot  cf.. 
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rProm  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch.  June  23. 
'  1970) 

Experiences  and  Observ.ations  in  Cambodia 
(By  Richard  Dudman) 

For  more  than  two  weeks  we  and  our  cap- 
tors fled  westward  in  the  midst  of  a  massive 
migration  of  guerrilla  troops  and  Cambodian 

Night  after  night  our  Land  Rover  overtook 
loiig  lihes  of  shadowy  figures,  walking  :n 
single  file  or  sprawled  on  the  edge  of  the  dirt 

roads. 

A  dirty  rear  curtain  was  kept  down  much 
of  the  time.  At  frequent  stops,  where  a  silent 
sentry  sometimes  gave  a  brief  signal  with  a 
flashUght,  we  usually  were  directed  to  shield 
our  faces  with  the  cotton  batik  sarongs  that 
had  been  given  us  for  a  change  of  clothing. 

But  sometimes,  by  moonlight  or  the  fre- 
quent phosphorus  flares  protecting  Allied 
outposts  a  few  miles  away,  we  could  make 
out  that  the  troops  carried  mostly  repeating 
nfles  or  carbines.  Some  bore  the  small  haver- 
sacks that  we  came  to  know  as  standard  guer- 
rilla equipment. 

It  was  impossible  to  Judge  the  nationality 
of  the  troops  we  saw.  We  thought  it  would  be 
unwise  to  ask  directly  where  a  man  or  woman 
had  come  from.  Even  later,  the  five  guerrillas 
who  held  us— Miss  Elizabeth  Pond  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Michael  Morrow 
of  Dispatch  News  Service  International  and 
me— prisoner  in  Cambodia  for  40  days  gave 
us  only  limited  information  about  them- 
selves. 

The  fleeing  peasants  had  with  them  all  the 
household  goods  they  could  carry— mostly 
pots,  dishware  and  a  little  food.  Several 
women  whom  we  picked  up  with  babies  in 
their  arms,  as  well  as  lugging  bundles  and 
chickens,  spoke  only  Cambodian  Occasion- 
aliv  they  shouted  greetings  to  acquaintances 
among  the  troops  that  had  pased  them  earlier 
and  whom  our  automobile  overtook. 

We  saw  hundreds  of  persons,  both  civilan 
and  military.  One  night  alone,  I  counted  200 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF   UNITY 

In  this  massive  migration  we  felt  that  we 
were  watching  the  terrorlzatlon  of  the  peas- 
ants of  Cambodia.  We  felt  we  were  observing 
the  welding  together  of  the  local  population 
with  the  guerrillas.  The  peasants  were  turn- 
ing to  the  fighters  as  their  best  friends.  We 
felt  that  this  held  the  most  serious  signifi- 
cance for  American  policy. 

At  each  house  where  we  stopped  the  vil- 
lagers appeared  to  ofler  willing  co-operation 
and  friendship  to  the  guerrillas.  Our  guards 
told  us  that  our  rice  was  furnished  free  by 
the  peasants  when  it  was  available,  but  that 
side  dishes  such  as  vegetables,  chicken,  dog. 
and  in  one  case  porcupine,  were  purchased 
We  saw  the  soldier  in  charge  of  supplies  for 
our  little  group  peel  off  a  few  riels  to  pay 
for  a  chicken. 

Our  guards  often  lived  under  the  bamboo- 
slatted  floors  of  the  houses,  which  were 
raised  on  stilts.  They  stayed  with  the  fEwm 
Implements,  the  pigs,  chickens  and  ducks 
while  we  always  had  the  best  place  In  the 
house.  The  owners  of  the  houses  went  to 
work  each  day  In  the  rice  paddles,  apparently 
unworrled  at  leaving  their  families  and 
homes  at  the  disposal  of  armed  strangers. 

In  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings,  by 
fading  daylight  or  the  tiny  flames  of  a  guer- 
rilla's kerosene  lamp,  those  of  our  guards 
who  spoke  Vietnamese  sat  around  with  the 
Cambodian  villagers  taking  the  first  step  in 
friendship — learning  each  other's  language. 

In  political  discussions,  our  guards  told  us 
repeatedly  of  "the  solidarity  of  the  peoples 
of  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  of  their 
unified  struggle  that  will  continue  until  all 
Americans  are  driven  out  and  all  of  Indo- 
china is  free  and  Independent."  They  repre- 
sented Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  deposed  ruler 
of  Cambodia,  as  a  key  figure  in  this  partner- 
ship. 


GESTITBE    OF    RESPECT 

We  noticed  that  when  our  guards  passed 
a  pagoda  they  unobtrusively  removed  their 
hats.  It  was  a  gesture  of  respect  for  local 
religious  beliefs — all  the  more  marked,  be- 
cause, as  we  learned  later,  they  were  atheists. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  our  capture  we 
had  three  tough  sessions  of  up  to  two  hours 
each  with  harsh  investigators  from  a  higher 
headquarters.  They  accused  us  of  being  spies 
for  the  Central  intelligence  Agency.  They 
said  the  first  announcement  of  our  capture 
described  us  as  American  personnel,  not  as 
Journalists. 

Fortunately,  neither  Beth  Pond.  Mike  nor 
I  was  wearing  military-style  clothing.  All 
three  of  us  customarily  avoided  such  attire 
to  be  sure  we  were  not  mistaken  for  military 
personnel.  In  white  duck  and  white  French 
polo  shirt.  I  was  about  as  far  from  a  military 
uniform  as  It  was  possible  to  get. 

The  Interrogation  sessions  were  frighten- 
ing. Questions  were  barked  at  us  and  the 
strain  was  Intense,  especially  for  Mike. 
Speaking  Vietnamese,  he  bore  the  brunt  and 
translated  for  Beth  and  me.  Once  I  had  to 
massage  his  back  for  15  minutes  to  help  him 
relax  afterward. 

One  of  our  questioners  was  a  stern-faced 
soldier  whom  I  Judged  to  be  a  North  Viet- 
namese. He  was  in  uniform  and  carried  an 
official -looking  khaki  pouch.  He  ordered  us 
to  write  statements  giving  details  leading  up 
to  our  capture — whether  we  had  ever  re- 
ported to  the  CIA  or  knew  anyone  connected 
with  the  agency,  the  dates  on  which  we 
had  visited  Paris.  Vientiane.  Hanoi  and  Sai- 
gon and  a  summary  of  all  stories  we  had 
written,  as  well  as  a  list  of  personal  refer- 
ences in  those  cities  and  elsewhere,  and 
"International  Journalists"  whom  we  knew 
personally. 

Later  he  said  our  reports  were  not  neat 
enough  nor  complete.  He  thought  they  con- 
tained errors  and  told  us  to  rewrite  them. 
Mike  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  old 
Chinese  technique  of  asking  a  prisoner  to 
rewrite  a  statement  time  after  time  as  a 
form  of  torture  or  punishment — to  wear  him 
down  and  catch  discrepancies. 

SECOND    STATEMENT    ACCEPTED 

The  second  statement,  however,  proved  to 
be  the  last,  except  for  a  later  addendum 
when  they  wanted  us  to  state  that  every- 
thing we  had  written  was  true. 

Another  interrogator — a  shifty-eyed. 
French-speaking  man  whom  I  took  to  be 
Vietnamese — told  Beth  in  French,  "We  no- 
tice you  have  very  peculiar  cameras.  They 
don't  look  like  press  cameras." 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  persons  we 
encountered,  he  always  spoke  with  his  hand 
held  over  his  mouth,  covering  his  buck 
teeth. 

But  the  Interrogations  ended,  and  our  re- 
lations with  our  captors  began  to  ease  a  few 
days  after  we  were  catured.  I  sensed  a  change 
when  the  guerrilla  beside  me  In  the  Land 
Rover,  before  getting  out  to  ask  the  way  one 
night,  slipped  off  his  pistol  and  cartridge  belt 
and  laid  them  In  my  lap.  Often  Beth,  Mike 
and  I  were  left  alone  In  the  back  of  the  car 
with  half  a  dozen  Chinese  and  American  re- 
peating rifles,  carbines  and  machine  guns. 

It  never  occurred  to  us  to  make  a  break. 
The  guards  surely  would  have  shot  us  if  we 
had  tried.  And  If  we  had  escaped  them,  we 
still  would  have  been  caught  in  a  strange 
country  among  a  totally  hostile  population 
without  even  the  protection  of  our  team  of 
guerrillas. 

Gradually  we  came  to  think  of  the  five 
guerrillas  who  had  us  in  tow  as  escorts  rather 
than  guards.  Before  we  were  released,  they 
were  describing  us  as  "not  prisoners  of  war 
but  travelers  who  lost  their  way." 

Our  life  began  to  have  its  little  pleasures. 
Sometimes  our  two  meals  a  day  of  mainly 
rice  were  augmented  with  a  snack  of  sweet- 
ened condensed  m.lk.  or  a  glass  of  tea  with 


three  heaping  spoons  of  coarse  sugar.  Twice 
we  had  pastry  similar  to  Boston  crullers 
Once  we  had  fresh  pineapple.  On  May  19.  the 
guerrillas  gave  us  one  of  the  blocks  of  sweet- 
ened popped  rice  that  were  a  special  treat 
in  their  celebration  of  Ho  Chi  Mmh's  birth- 
day. It  was  something  like  candied  popcorn. 
preparing  for  action 

At  the  big  house  where  we  had  been  stay- 
ing. Friday,  May  22,  was  a  day  of  rest  and 
preparation,  but  Saturday  began  as  a  day  of 
action  that  was  the  longest  and  hardest  yet 

We  had  driven  much  of  Thursday  night. 
On  Friday  morning  everyone  seemed  to  be 
getting  ready  for  something.  One  of  the  sol- 
diers was  using  a  needle  and  thread  to  repair 
his  shirt.  A  nurse  was  filling  her  kerosene 
lamp. 

Tlaree  other  young  South  Vietnamese 
nurses,  looking  calm  and  gentle  in  their 
fitted  blue  blouses  and  black  satin  pajama 
pants,  sat  in  the  center  of  the  slatted  bam- 
boo floor  combing  their  long,  black  hair, 
iiiserting  silver  clips  and  braiding  it.  Later 
we  saw  the  nurses,  whom  I  Judged  to  be 
from  the  National  Liberation  Front,  march 
off  in  the  dusk  across  the  paddles,  packs  on 
their  backs  and  rifles  on  their  shoulders. 

A  thin-faced  Vietnamese  soldier— this  was 
Anh  Ba — spotted  a  big  gecko,  a  kind  of  liz- 
ard, t'wltching  upside  down  on  one  of  the 
rafters  looking  for  insects.  With  a  bamboo 
spear  he  poked  at  it  until  he  pried  loose  its 
suction  feet  and  it  dropped  to  the  floor,  Grab- 
bing It  by  the  back  of  the  head,  to  keep  clear 
of  the  Jaws,  he  took  It  to  the  kitchen  for  an 
addition  to  the  evening's  soup 

At  three  o'clock  Saturday  morning  Anh  Tu 
(number  four  brother)  woke  us  with  a  touch 
and  said.  "Get  ready  to  go. "  Presently  he 
brought  a  snack  of  rice  gruel  and  saUed 
peanuts  and  told  us  to  eat  quickly.  Mo- 
ments later  we  slipped  out  of  the  house  and 
clim'oed  into  the  Land  Rover  among  packs, 
repeating  rifles  and  a  small  wicker  basket 
of  chirping  chicks. 

After  driving  several  hours  we  arrived  at 
'  another  village  at  dawn  and  were  hustled 
into  a  house.  We  had  a  big  breakfast  and 
had  Just  lain  down  together  on  the  floor 
when  suddenly  we  were  told  to  get  ready  to 
go  quickly.  We  ran  barefoot  down  a  back 
ladder.  I  carried  my  shoes,  the  laces  tied 
together  and  slung  through  the  straps  of 
my  flight  bag. 

Soldiers  and  townspeople  were  running, 
too.  One  soldier  earned  a  dog.  Another,  a 
live  chicken.  A  woman  with  a  baby  ran  with 
us.  They  stared  in  utter  amazement  when, 
on  hearing  someone  puffing  alongside  them, 
they  looked  around  and  saw  an  American. 

RT.-N    FOR    cover 

We  ran  a  mile  across  paddies,  some  of 
them  nearly  a  foot  under  water.  TlTe  heli- 
copters came  into  sight  only  10  minutes  after 
we  reached  the  brush  cotintry.  The  soldiers 
who  had  been  fleeing  with  us  went  In  an- 
other direction  and  we  and  our  ev-orts  ran 
on  through  the  brush  for  another  half  mile 
or  so.  Then  we  three  correspondents  were 
separated. 

I  went  with  a  guerrilla  we  called  Twitch, 
because  of  his  slight  facial  tic  He  ordered 
me  into  a  small  burrow  in  a  thicket  where 
it  looked  as  if  a  small  tree  had  been  felled 
under  a  larger  one.  to  make  even  thicker 
cover. 

"Be  nam  hal."  said  Twitch  Tnat  means 
B-52  In  Vietnamese.  I  thought  I  could  hear 
the  big  bombers  overhead.  After  we  had  set- 
tled in  our  shelter.  Twitch  opened  his  pack 
and  pulled  out  some  cotton.  He  gave  me  two 
wads  and  motioned  for  me  to  put  them  in 
my  ears.  He  signaled  for  me  to  close  my  eyes 
and  push  my  face  down  mto  the  dirt  I  didn't 
know  for  sure  whether  this  was  in  the  event 
of  a  bombing  attack  or  whether  he  was  going 
to  shoot  me. 

But.  sen'^ine  my  fear,  he  pointed  to  his 
r.nsnapped  pistol  holster  and  indicated  that 
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It  \«.as  not  for  me  but  for  the  plane.  Then  he 
gave  me  six  lumps  of  sugar  in  a  scrip  cf 
paper. 

I  uns  on  an  ant  hill  and  only  a  few  feet 
from  a  swarm  of  bees.  B'or  several  hours  wo 
could  hear  smaller  bomos  st.-ikii.^  within 
four  cr  five  miles  of  us,  but  the  huge  bombs 
from  t!;e  B~52s  never  fell. 

TANKS    APPROACH 

Helicopters  flew  very  close  to  un.  At  one 
point  we  heard  a  tank  column  approach 
within  a  couple  of  kilometers,  but  tlie  sound 
soon  receded.  A  little  later  Twitch  and  I 
joined  Beth  and  Mike  and  their  cuards.  A: 
sunset,  when  the  raid  was  over  and  a  villager 
brought  word  that  it  was  safe,  we  went  back 
across  the  paddles  and  brushland. 

A  few  days  later,  Anh  Hal  and  Anh  Ba  told 
us  what  had  happened  that  day.  They  said 
that  110  tanks  and  3000  men — apparently 
Americans  and  South  Vietnamese — had  taken 
part  In  a  drive  that  came  within  two  miles 
of  the  burrow  In  which  we  had  hidden.  "But 
the  ranks  stayed  on  the  road."  they  said. 

The  night  of  the  bombing  raid  we  had  din- 
ner wnh  cur  captors  for  the  first  time.  Pre- 
viously, we  had  eaten  separately,  usually  after 
them.  This  night  we  all  Joined  the  familv 
of  the  house.  There  was  lots  of  rice  with 
many  side  dishes — fish  pastes,  peanut  paste 
and  chicken  soup.  Then  we  passed  the  rice 
wine  around,  each  drinking  from  the  same 
glass. 

It  was  a  pleasant  dinner  but  a  fast  on". 
It  wasn't  a  safe  place.  Anh  Ba  said,  "Eat 
fas:  We  must  go." 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  June  24. 
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Experiences  and  Oeservations  in   C\mbodia 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

"As  long  as  there  is  one  of  us  left,  we  will 
fight  on." 

The  toughness  and  dedication  of  the  guer- 
rillas in  Cambodia,  as  we  came  to  know  them 
In  40  days  of  captivity  there,  made  that  seem 
a  statement  of  fact  rather  than  a  propaganda 
slogan. 

During  the  two  weeks  we  spent  In  and 
around  a  base  camp  behind  the  guerrilla 
lines,  we  three  correspondents  from  Amer- 
ica—Miss Elizabeth  Pond  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Michael  Morrow  of  Dis- 
patch News  Service  International  and  I— 
oft«n  heard  our  captors  discuss  the  revolu- 
tion they  are  waging  against  heavy  odds. 

None  of  them  seemed  to  doubt  "for  a  mo- 
ment that  victory  is  Inevitable  How  long 
It  would  take  did  not  seem  to  matter. 

Several  guerrillas  told  us.  In  almost  identi- 
cal words,  "To  live  without  our  freedom  and 
Independenca  is  .is  good  as  being  dead.  To 
die  for  the  revolution  is  nothing." 

The  individual  is  submerged  In  the  strug- 
gle. Even  the  f.-imlly.  so  Important  in  Asia, 
takes  second  place  to  the  revolution. 

Anh  Qui.  one  of  our  five  guards,  told  us 
one  day.  "We  miss  our  families,  but  we  have 
an  obligation  to  oppose  American  aggression. 
When  we  have  won  we  will  go  home  and  live 
In  peace." 

Qui.  31  years  old  and  of  Chinese  extrac- 
tion, had  left  a  comfortable  life  In  Phnom 
Penh  a  few  months  before  the  March  18 
coup  that  overthrew  Norodom  Sihanouk  as 
ruler  of  Cambodia,  He  was  the  bookkeeper 
and  purchasing  arent  f.ir  our  little  task  force 

Another  cf  the  five.  Anh  Tu,  once  showed 
us  a  photograph  of  his  wife  and  said  thTt 
she  had  been  killed  In  a  bombing  raid  and 
that  hl.=;  vounr;  dausjhter  had  been  left  with 
friends.  This  pained  him.  he  said,  but  he 
would  not  resume  the  re.sponslblllties  of  par- 
enthood \\r\V\  the  revolution  was  won. 

The  political  officer.  Anh  Hal.  said,  "A  rev- 
oUitlcmry  Pi'her  has  no  family  or  leaves  it- 
He  takes  all  thf>  people  as  his  mother,  father, 
brothers  and  .sisters.  When  the  revolution 
Is  won.  then  he  cm  return  to  his  family  and 
home  and  lead  a  normal  life. 


He  spoke  to  us  one  day  squatting  at  the 
door  of  our  room  in  a  house  where  we  had 
stopped.  He  was  a  short,  stocky  man  with  a 
constant  smile  and  a  shock  of  graying  hair 
m  a  two-inch  brush  cut.  A  2o-year  veteran 
of  a  hundred  battles  against  both  French 
and  Americans,  he  was  concerned  when  we 
were  bored  or  depressed. 

"Talk  Is  a  good  thing  at  driving  away  sad- 
ness." he  said.  Tliat  led  him  to  some  observa- 
tions about  the  Joys  and  sadnesses  In  the 
life  of  a  revolutionary.  He  said: 

"A  revolutionary  Is  sad  when  the  people 
are  poor  or  when  they  are  oppressed  or  col- 
onized. But  this  is  not  the  sadness  that 
makes  him  do  like  this" — he  burled  his  face 
in  his  hands— "but  the  kind  of  sadness  that 
makes  him  fight. 

"The  revolutlonan-  is  hnppy  when  the  peo- 
ple are  liberated,  when  there  Is  a  good  and 
improving  society,  and  when  the  working 
class  Is  well  cared  for. 

"This  is  the  complete  opposite  of  the  Im- 
perialist He  Is  happy  only  when  he  holds 
the  control  of  many  countries  and  can  ex- 
ploit their  people  and  resources  for  his  own 
Intererts.  and  he  has  many  wives  and  chll- 
drcii  and  an  easy  life." 

He  turned  to  strategy.  He  told  us  how  the 
guerrillas  deal  with  the  B  52.  the  terror 
weapon  that  drops  loads  of  bombs,  each  one 
blasting  a  hole  the  size  of  a  house.  American 
military  men  consider  the  planes  extremely 
effective  in  keeping  enemy  forces  off  balance. 
But  Anh  Hal  was  disdiUnful  of  them.  "I 
have  been  through  three  B-52  raids,"  he  re- 
marked. "Once  you  have  the  experience,  you 
don't  fear  it  next  time."  Jumping  to  a  crouch- 
ing position  on  hands  and  feet,  he  showed 
how  to  ride  out  the  Jolts  of  the  raid. 

"Only  a  direct  hit  can  hurt  you."  he  said. 
"The  radius  of  destruction  Is  small." 

Two  weeks  had  passed  since  our  capture 
by  the  guerrillas  on  May  7  We  had  spent 
most  of  the  time  moving  from  village  to  vil- 
lage. We  drove  at  night,  sometimes  without 
lights,  usually  on  narrow  dirt  roads.  One 
night  our  Land  Rover  went  off  the  road  at  a 
broken  culvert  and  became  mired  in  a  rice 
paddy. 

Th3  moonlight  was  bright,  and  the  phos- 
phorous flares  from  .MUed  fire  bases  came 
closer.  Long  lines  of  guerrilla  troops  in  a 
variety  of  uniforms  passed  us  carrying  all 
kinds  of  weapons,  including  an  erormous 
rifle  or  rocket  launcher  that  I  had  never 
seen  before.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  on 
crutcl'.es— I  counted  10  in  a  row  once  Some- 
times two  of  the  men  carried  a  pole  between 
them  with  a  suspended  hammock  contain- 
ing a  fighter  who  had  been  wounded  too  badly 
to  vv-alk. 

W<?  were  ordered  to  sit  at  the  side  of  the 
road  with  our  batik  sarongs  pulled  over  our 
heads.  Several  times  when  a  soldier  caught 
a  glimpse  of  our  f.Tces  and  saw  wp  were  West- 
erners, he  would  pull  one  of  his  companions 
to  the  side  and  point  excitedly  as  If  to  say, 
"See.  I  tcid  you" 

Tho.^e  who  passed  carried  word  of  our 
difficulty  to  the  next  village.  Before  long  20 
young  Cambodian  men  arrived.  By  sheer 
manpower  they  shoved  our  automobile  back 
up  on  the  road.  When  the  Rover  was  freed, 
everyone  clappe^l  In  the  peculiar  manner 
they  have,  hands  above  their  heads. 

They  stayed  with  us  for  mile  or  so  along 
the  hazardous  dike  rond  running  between 
paddles  two  feet  deep  In  water.  Whenever 
we  came  to  anntiier  broken  culvert  where 
the  vp'.iicle  couid  have  slipped  off  again,  they 
grabbed  chunks  of  mud  and  brush  from  the 
paddies  and  literp.IIy  rebuilt  the  road. 

The  guerrillas  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
inclcient  showed  they  were  getting  co-opera- 
tlnn  from  villagers  "fhey  said  the  young  men 
had  come  out  voluntarily  to  help  us. 

We  eventually  came  to  a  better  road,  only 
to  b3  stepped  at  a  crossroads  Without  ex- 
planation we  were  ordered  out  of  the  Land 
Rover— that  was  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  it — 


and  began  marching  single  file  down  a  side 
road.  'We  had  hiked  for  about  seven  miles 
when  it  became  apparent  that  something  was 
wrong.  We  were  told  to  wait  In  a  little 
hatched-roof  shelter.  W^e  were  so  tired  that 
Mike  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  Beth 
leaned  against  a  tree  while  I  stretched  out 
on  a  liench 

At  dawn  we  set  off  to  walk  for  a  not  her  hour 
We  went  from  house  to  hou.^e.  We  waitea 
outside  each  while  one  of  the  guerrillas  went 
Inside  to  see  whether  we  could  stay  there 
At  each  place  the  iUiswer  was  no.  Filially  we 
were  taken  In  at  a  little  hut. 

This  was  an  unusual  ordeal,  and  the  ner 
morning  Anh  Tu.  the  mild-mannered  guard 
who  looked  after  our  p>ersonal  needs,  gave 
us  the  explanation:  "The  people  here  didn't 
know  us,  and  when  they  saw  we  were  with 
three  Westerners  they  wotild  not  believe  we 
were  with  the  United  National  Cambodian 
Front  (the  name  the  guerrillas  always  gave 
their  movement) .  We  had  to  show  them  pic- 
tures of  Norodom  Sihanouk  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  and  finally  we  were  able  to  convince 
them.  Now  they  have  made  us  welcome  and 
brought  us  gifts  of  food. 

"The  Thleu-Ky  (South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment)  soldiers  are  not  like  this.  They  arrest 
anyone  who  does  not  give  them  what  they 
want." 

Without  any  apparent  reason  we  shifted 
from  house  to  house  frequently  during  this 
period  In  the  base-camp  area.  Long  lines  of 
soldiers  passed  often,  100  or  more  at  a  time 
The  troops  apparently  were  returning  from 
battle,  for  usually  there  were  wounded  with 
them. 

At  one  little  house  where  ws  spent  a  week 
we  began  to  develop  a  kind  of  friendship 
with  the  guerrillas.  The  turning  point  came 
one  night  when  Anh  Hal  and  a  soldier  whom 
we  called  Yogi  because  he  re.sembled  Yogi 
Bear  in  the  comics — began  clowning.  With 
Yogi  singing  weird  Cambodian  music.  Anh 
Hal.  Joined  by  Anh  Tu  In  his  blue  sport 
shirt  and  green  pants,  began  prancing 
around  the  room  in  a  kind  of  modern  dance. 
Later,  to  the  amusement  of  the  others.  Yogi 
wrapped  himself  In  a  blanket  and  piled  three 
piUows  on  his  head  so  that  looked  vaguely 
like  a  Buddlst  monk.  In  a  pointed  ridicule. 
this  atheist  spent  20  minutes  In  a  hilarious 
recitation  of  a  Buddist  chart. 

A  few  nights  later  we  provided  the  enter- 
tainment. We  heard  their  radio  piaj.-ir.g  a 
Cambodian  song  containing  animal  sounds 
It  sounded  almost  like  "Old  MacDonald  had 
a  farm,"  so  after  the  music  ended  we  sang  it 
for  them.  I  think  they  liked  it  because  sev- 
eral days  later  Anh  Tu  suddenly  asked, 
"Would  you  sing  that  song  about  the  animals 
again? 

This  week  saw  a  quiet  period  in  which 
the  guerrillas  replenished  their  packs,  refill- 
ing the  salami-shaped  cotton  sackj  of  nee 
that  they  carried  over  their  shoulders  and 
cleaning  their  rifles.  They  cut  one  anothers 
hair  carefully  and  sliaved  their  sparse 
beards,  using  a  kind  of  nail  clipper  attached 
by  a  chain  to  their  cigarette  lighters.  One  of 
them  gave  Mike  a  very  good  haircut.  They 
were  very  clean.  They  wore  thin  shirts  and 
pants  of  nylon  or  a  similar  synthetic  ma- 
terial. They  would  dry  in  an  hour  after 
washing.  They  wore  dark  clothing  at  night 
for  going  outside.  But  most  of  them  had 
crisp  white  sport  shirts  to  wear  around  the 
house. 

CAMBODIAN   TIC-TAC-TOE 

Our  guards  began  too  think  that  we  were 
getting  listless  by  being  penned  up  too  much 
So  they  began  taking  us  out  to  exercise  in  a 
wood  about  half  a  mille  away.  On  the  .Irst  of 
these  outings  we  were  a  bit  bored  and  pissed 
the  time  playing  Cambodian  tic-tac-toe  with 
Yogi.  The  game  has  an  unlimited  number  of 
squares  and  requires  five  x's  In  a  row  instead 
of  only  three  to  win.  We  used  a  mat  of  woven 
palm  leaves  as  the  playing  surface. 
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When  the  novelty  of  the  game  waned.  Mike 
and  I  began  carving  chessmen  from  tree 
branches,  using  my  pocketknife.  It  was  a 
two-day  project  and  the  guerrillas  watched 
us  with  great  Interest.  Beth  carved  tlie 
pawns.  We  turned  out  a  good  little  chess  set. 
We  shaved  the  bark  off  one  set.  and  that  be- 
came the  white  team  and  the  other  served 
aa  the  black  set. 

aUICK  ANALYSIS 

Anh  Hal  watched  Mike  and  me  play  the 
first  game  and  caught  on  immediately.  He 
already  was  familiar  with  elephant  chess,  a 
somewhat  similar  Oriental  game.  Anh  Tu 
Joined  him  to  play  a  game  against  Mike, 
with  the  two  guerrillas  arguing  with  one  an- 
other over  the  moves  to  make.  They  lost, 
but  when  It  was  over,  Anh  Hal  offered  a 
typically  obscure  Oriental  remark — "we  cant 
lose  yet  because  we  have  never  won  from  you. 
We're  Just  like  Nixon  In  Southeast  Asia." 

The  two  guerrillas  soon  were  playing  pretty 
good  chess.  They  delayed  only  a  few  seconds 
between  moves.  They  would  size  up  a  situa- 
tion instantly.  If  they  lost  a  man,  they  did 
not  seem  to  mind.  They  would  fight  with 
what  was  left.  When  Anh  Hal  finished  one 
particularly  hard  game,  we  asked  him 
wiiether  he  wanted  to  play  another. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "Fight,  fight — sleep, 
sleep  "  He  unrolled  his  mat  and  lay  down 
for  a  nap. 

It  later  turned  out  that  the  chess  seit  ■we 
had  carved  was  the  only  thing  the  guerril- 
las would  accept  from  us  as  a  parting  gift 
when  we  were  released. 

We  had  given  them  a  chess  set.  But  It  soon 
turned  out  that  they  would  give  us  our 
lives. 

It  hapi>ened  on  June  9.  We  and  the  guer- 
rillas were  spending  another  of  our  several 
days  in  a  wooded  area.  We  did  some  exer- 
cises— bend-downs  and  running  in  place. 
Then  we  squatted  around  the  rice  pot  for 
a  late  breakfast  and  talked  of  poetry,  Chinese 
history  and  America  and  of  what  our  first 
meal  would  be  like  If  we  were  released. 

The  tedium  broke  with  a  snap  when  we 
heard  some  United  States  helicopters  com- 
ing closer  than  they  had  all  month.  We 
pulled  down  some  shirts  and  underwear  we 
had  hung  out  to  dry.  and  with  our  knees 
under  our  chins,  we  hunched  back  in  a  little 
thatched  shack  where  ■ft'e  would  go  to  get  out 
of  the  rain.  Yogi  crouched  with  his  carbine 
and  pack  next  to  a  tree.  Anh  Ba  grabbed  his 
M-16.  Warning  us  to  stay  out  of  sight  and, 
whatever  happened,  not  to  run,  he  took  off 
along  a  trail  through  the  forest. 

Helicopters  began  zooming  low.  They 
sounded  right  overhead  although  we  could 
not  see  them  through  the  canopy  of  branches 
and  vines.  We  heard  one  burst  from  a  ma- 
chine gun— probably  "reconnaissance  bv 
fire," 

4S-MINUTE    RAID 

At  a  lull  in  the  attack  Yogi  told  us  to 
scramble  beneath  the  stilted  shack.  We 
thought  the  five  50-kllogram  rice  sacks  on 
the  floor  above  would  stop  machine  gun 
bullets.  But  they  would  have  been  no  pro- 
tection against  rockets.  The  raid  lasted  about 
45  minutes  as  the  helicopters  circled  repeat- 
edly and  dived  almost  at  us. 

When  the  choppers  left,  we  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  hut,  for  It  was  too  good  a  target. 
Yogi  led  us  along  tangled  paths  a  quarter 
Oi  a  mile  to  a  fall-back  hlde-awav  under  a 
oushy  tree  where  additional  brush  had  been 
placed  over  the  branches  to  make  a  dense 
cover.  For  an  hour  we  sat  silent  and  motion- 
less against  the  chance  that  the  attackers 
would  return  or  that  the  air  raid  would  be 
rouowed  by  a  ground  attack. 

PlnaUy  Anh  Ba  returned,  and  we  learned 
What  a  close  call  we  had  had.  Brushing  aside 

th  T^^  ^^'^  **'^  *°  "^''^  *  ^"^  spot  on 
toe  dirt,  he  scratched  a  map  and  showed 
w-nere  we  had  hidden  In  the  hut.  A  circle 
™rked  where  one   of  the  five  helicopters, 


Just  50  yards  away,  had  been  swooping  down 
looking  for  a  target.  It  was  so  low  over  the 
treetops — only  about  150  feet  above  the 
ground— that  Anh  Ba  said  tlie  rotor  wash 
swayed  the  trees  and  could  easily  have  dis- 
closed the  location  of  our  hut. 

DREW    COPTER    FIRE 

Drawing  a  circular  line  around  the  attack 
zone,  he  showed  how  he  had  skirted  the  area 
to  a  point  on  the  opposite  side.  He  said  he 
showed  himself  and  fired  three  shots  at  the 
lowest  helicopter  to  draw  its  attention  away 
from  us.  He  \ery  probably  had  saved  our 
lives. 

Anh  Ba  slapped  the  captured  American 
M-16  he  had  used.  'This  is  an  inferior  weap- 
on,"  he  remarked.  "I  could  have  hit  it  If  I 
had  been  using  an  AK-47."  He  said  he 
thought  the  Chinese  repeating  rifle  could 
bring  down  a  plane  from  an  altitude  of  600 
meters  (about  550  yards) .  He  said  he  bad 
shot  down  six  U.S.  planes  during  the  course 
of  the  war,  Including  a  helicopter  Just  a  few- 
days  before  we  were  captured  and  put  In  his 
charge. 

The  raid  had  brought  us  all  closer  togeth- 
er. When  the  choppers  had  gone  and  all  was 
quiet,  we  returned  to  our  house.  As  we  drank 
tea,  Anh  Ba  told  us,  "The  worst  thing  you 
could  have  done  would  have  been  to  run 
Into  the  open  and  show  yourselves  to  the 
Americans.  I  carry  this  pistol  on  my  hip, 
and  If  that  had  happened.  I  would  have  had 
to  shoot  you.  But  no  matter  what  happened 
I  would  not  have  shot  you  because  I  know 
you  would  not  do  that.  I  don't  say  very 
much,  but  I  have  been  observing  you  care- 
fully. I  know  that  you  are  good  people." 

(From  the  St    Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
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Experiences  and  Observations  in 

Cambodia 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

In  our  long  talks  with  Anh  Hal.  he  always 
controlled  the  conversation. 

He  didn't  seem  to  want  us  to  interject 
questions  or  observations.  Sometimes  I 
would  try  to  add  a  thought  of  my  own.  But 
It  wasn't  a  two-way  dialogue.  He  was  talking 
and  we  were  listening. 

We  had  a  number  of  these  political  discus- 
sions with  the  guerrillas  In  the  40  days  we 
.spent  as  their  prisoners  in  Cambodia.  The 
conversations  were  revealing,  for  they  showed 
a  shrewd  political  sophistication  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  States. 

We  decided  soon  after  our  capture  on  May 
7  that  we  would  not  argue  with  our  five 
guards.  The  three  of  us — Miss  Elizabeth 
Pond  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Michael  Morrow  of  Dispatch  News  Service 
International  and  I — agreed  that  we  were 
in  no  position  to  do  so.  Even  when  they  said 
something  patently  false,  we  Just  let  It  pass. 

There  never  was  any  attempt  to  brainwash 
us.  We  experienced  none  of  the  brainwash- 
ing techniques  you  hear  of.  There  was  no 
effort  to  humiliate  us.  to  starve  us  or  tire  us 
so  that  our  resistance  would  weaken. 

In  all  of  these  discussions  there  was  never 
any  denial  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnam  have  a  lot  of  troops  In  Cambodia, 
although  both  the  National  Liberation  Front 
'Viet  Cong)  and  Hanoi  maintain  the  fiction 
that  they  are  not  Involved.  The  guerrillas  did 
not  admit  ojjcnly  the  presence  of  outside 
troops,  but  It  was  Implied  In  a  number  of 
things  they  said. 

Yogi,  the  former  Cambodian  army  officer 
who  Joined  the  guerrillas  as  a  plain  soldier 
the  day  before  Norodom  Sihanouk  was 
ousted,  touched  on  this  point  one  day.  With 
more  candor  than  the  others  had  displayed, 
he  said  he  could  see  that  the  Cambodian 
United  National  Front  could  not  succeed  by 
Itself  and  that  it  had  to  have  the  support  of 
the  people  of  Laos,  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam. 

There  was  no  hard-sell  to  the  approach. 


Nor.  except  In  one  instance,  was  there  any 
catechizing.  We  were  not  asked  to  repeat 
what  they  lOld  us.  What  they  were  doing  was 
telhnc  us  their  stcry. 

Anh  Hal.  whom  we  came  to  like  personally, 
told  U-.  one  night  that  21  governments  had 
rec:'gni7«d  Sihanouk's  government  in  exile 
whereas  only  Saigon,  the  United  States  and 
a  few  others  had  recognized  the  regime  of 
Prime  ^Tinister  Lon  Nol,  leader  of  the  March 
18  coup. 

Sihanouk  Is  well  known  In  Cambodia  Anh 
Hal  said,  and  led  his  country  in  15  years  of 
peace.  Lon  Nol,  he  went  on.  Is  little  known 
and  has  brought  war  to  the  Cambodian 
countryside.  He  said  that  Lon  Nol  had 
doubled  the  pay  of  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment's soldiers,  but  that  morale  remained 
poor. 

"Six  of  Lon  Nol's  30  battalions  have  come 
over  to  our  side  during  the  month  of  May," 
he  related.  "The  others  sit  home.  Youth"  is 
with  us.  Those  young  men  who  came  from 
across  the  rice  paddles  to  help  us."  he  said, 
recalling  a  night  when  our  Land  Rover  ran 
off  the  road,  "they  were  not  asked  to  come. 
They  heard  of  the  difficulty  and  that  we  were 
from  the  revolutionary  front  and  came  to 
help." 

We  had  seen  for  ourselves  the  willing  help 
given  by  the  young  men.  but  we  had  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  we  were  hearing  the 
truth  about  desertions  or  about  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rival  Cambodian  governments. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  State  says  24  nations 
have  recognized  the  Lon  Nol  regime  against 
17  for  Sihanouk. 

Anh  Hal  was  both  critical  and  scornful  of 
American  policy  In  Southeast  Asia.  He  said. 
"President  Nixon's  invasion  Into  Cambodia 
has  played  right  Into  the  hands  of  DRV 
(North  Vietnam)  and  the  NLF. 

"First,  the  Invasion  has  brought  the  Cam- 
bodian and  Laotian  people  together  in  a  uni- 
fied struggle  along  ■with  the  DRV  and  the  NLF 
against  American  aggression. 

"Second,  It  has  taken  troops  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  has  made  It  easier  for  tis  to 
fight  the  Americans  there.  Finally,  It  has 
made  new  difficulties  for  Nixon  in  the  United 
States,  strengthening  the  opposition  In  Con- 
gress and  among  students." 

A  veteran  of  100  battles  against  both  the 
French  and  Americans,  Anh  Hal  was  dis- 
dainful of  his  enemy. 

"The  American  strategy  In  Cambodia  Is  easy 
for  us  to  counter,"  he  told  tis.  "They  all  stay 
together.  When  they  go  to  a  place,  we  go 
somewhere  else.  We  Just  stay  out  of  their 
way.  We  are  happy  when  they  use  up  their 
ammunition  and  fly  their  planes. 

"You  have  traveled  with  tis  several  times 
now  by  truck  at  night,  and  you  see  how  we 
live.  We  keep  moving.  Wherever  the  Thleu- 
Ky  (South  Vietnamese)  forces  are  not.  there 
we  are.  If  there  Is  the  smallest  space  within 
a  territory  that  they  occupy,  we  fill  It. 

"They  are  nowhere:  we  are  everj-where." 

Anh  Hal  said  that  if  American  troops  had 
not  been  sent  to  Cambodia,  "the  Lon  Nol 
government  wotild  have  oollapeed."  and 
added,  "If  Nixon  had  sent  only  weapons  we 
would  have  captured  them." 

We  asked  whether  at  some  p>olnt  the  Paris 
peace  talks  would  become  an  Important 
element  In  settling  the  war. 

"The  Parts  talks  are  like  a  show."  he  re- 
plied. "They  are  Just  a  place  to  make  state- 
ments that  the  press  can  carry  around  the 
world." 

The  gtierrlUas  have  a  shrewd  understand- 
ing of  America  and  a  sophisticated  grasp  of 
how  deeply  the  country  Is  torn  by  the  war. 
Their  knowledge  comes  largely  from  nightly 
Vietnamese  language  news  broadcasts  of  the 
BBC.  They  listen  to  the  British  broadcasting 
network  more  than  to  their  own  radio 
stations. 

On  one  occasion  Anh  Hal  remarked.  "This 
Is  the  BBC.  This  Is  not  propaganda" 

Names  of  some  of  the  major  members  of 
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the  Senate  were  familiar  to  them,  especially 
those  of  J.  William  Fulbrlght  (Dem). 
Arkansas;  Mike  Mansfield  (Dem.),  Montana, 
who  have  been  critical  of  American  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

They  were  watching  developments  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  designed  to  as- 
sure that  American  troops  are  not  kept  In 
Cambodia  beyond  June  30.  They  knew  about 
the  committee  that  President  Richard  M. 
Ni.xon  sent  to  report  on  the  American  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia.  They  had  great  hopes  for  It 
at  first,  but  because  the  group  was  made  up 
of  hawks  and  Administration  supporters,  they 
soon  changed  their  view  and  called  it  a  fraud. 

They  listened  to  their  radios  every  night 
for  news  of  any  new  student  demonstrations 
In  the  U.S.  or  protests  against  the  war. 

Some  of  our  discussions  were  not  of  high 
caliber.  There  was  a  30-year-old  Vietnamese 
photographer  who  came  to  take  pictures  of 
us.  A  nonstop  talker,  he  told  us  he  had  spent 
six  years  In  the  liberation  movement,  first 
as  an  undercover  agent  In  Saigon  and  then 
as  a  guerrilla  la  Cambodia.  Two  sisters  were 
secret  agents  in  Saigon,  one  of  them  was  on 
assignment  to  shoot  Americans  from  the 
back  of  a  motorbike.  He  claimed  she  could 
shoot  a  pistol  with  either  hand. 

Ho  strongly  defended  the  presence  of  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Cambodia. 

"We  do  not  look  upon  our  coming  here  to 
help  the  Cambodians  as  aggression  or  ex- 
panding our  country,"  he  asserted.  "We  look 
upon  It  as  helping  poor  and  oppressed  peo- 
ples who  resist  aggression." 

Talking  on,  he  urged  me  to  give  a  special 
message  to  Senator  Fulbrlght. 

"You  must  tell  him  for  me,"  he  said,  "that 
what  he  needs  Is  not  many  strategies,  but  Just 
one  strategy. 

"He  should  just  go  and  live  and  work  with 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  Where  there  is 
poverty  and  oppression  there  Is  war.  Where 
poverty  and  oppression  are  eliminated,  there 
IS  peace." 

Then,  apparently  struck  by  a  second 
thought,  he  continued.  "Before  you  give  this 
message  to  Fulbright.  I  would  like  to  check  it, 
with  my  superiors  because  I  am  Just  an  or- 
dinary soldier." 

I  worried  at  times  lest  the  guerrillas  think 
we  could  be  used  as  propyagandlsts  for  their 
revolution.  I  was  afraid  that  perhaps  we  had 
been  too  docile  in  our  responses.  The  worry 
was  fed  by  several  other  developments.  Once 
Anh  Hal  said  that  by  living  with  them  we 
could  WTlte  articles  "and  maybe  a  book  of 
great  historical  significance  about  the  suc- 
cessfui  war  of  one  small  nation  against  the 
U.S.,  which  would  be  read  around  the  world, 
especially  by  other  small  nations  that  want 
to  oppose  the  U.S.  and  want  to  know  how." 

At  the  guerrillas"  request  Mike  had  writ- 
ten two  or  three  articles  about  our  experi- 
ences. They  said  they  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  news  agency.  But  like  the  single  letter 
each  of  us  was  allowed  to  write,  they  never 
were. 

All  of  these  factors  made  me  worry  that 
they  might  try  to  use  us  as  propagandists. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  such  suggestions 
were  made.  I  would  quote  the  old  American 
saying,  "My  country  right  or  wrong;  if  right, 
to  be  kept  right;  if  wrong,  to  be  set  right." 
I  would  try  to  make  them  understand  that 
I  could  never  work  for  a  foreign  government. 

After  four  weeks  of  captivity  we  were  wor- 
ried and  doubtful.  We  were  sure  we  would 
not  be  killed.  But  we  couldn't  tell  how  long 
we  would  be  held.  On  June  7  our  first  month 
was  up.  and  there  was  no  firm  indication 
whether  we  would  be  released  soon  or  held 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  perhaps  to  be 
"re-educated." 

About  this  time  we  began  to  get  a  few 
hopeful  hints.  One  day  Anh  Hal  asked  un- 
expectedly how  long  we  would  like  to  .spend 
in  the  "liberated  zone"  If  we  could  have  our 
preference.  He  noted  carefully  that  it  was 


Just  a  hypothetical  question  because  It  had 
not  yet  been  determined  whether  we  were 
"good  people  ' — that  familiar  phrase  we  had 
first  heard  the  day  we  were  captured. 

We  suggested  that  a  month  as  accredited 
Journalists  would  give  us  full  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  if  we  could  then  be  released. 

"Good  answer."  said  Anh  Hal. 

A  day  or  two  later  Anh  Tu  asked  whether 
we  missed  our  families.  We  said,  "Yes,  very 
much."  He  then  told  us  he  hadn't  seen  his 
for  seven  years  and  that  a  month  or  two 
would  not  be  so  very  long.  Our  families  would 
be  happy  to  see  us  if  we  were  released  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  told  us. 

On  June  9.  after  our  escape  from  the  hell- 
copter  attack  had  brought  us  and  our  guards 
closer  together  Anh  B:i  began  to  reminisce. 
"Do  you  remember  on  the  day  you  were  'ar- 
rested.' and  you  were  sitting  tied  and  blind- 
folded?" he  asked 

"I  was  the  one  who  gave  you  water  and 
loosened  the  ropes  and  said  that  you  would 
not  be  shot  and  that  If  you  were  truly  Jour- 
nalists, you  would  be  freed. 

"That  was  a  very  dangerous  situation  lor 
you.  The  people  wanted  to  beat  you  to  death. 
Some  wanted  to  hurt  madam    (Bethi. 

"And  that  evening,"  he  went  on,  "do  you 
remember  when  you  Uilked  with  the  big  man 
and  he  told  you  that  I  would  take  care  of 
you?  He  told  me  that  you  were  my  personal 
responsibility,  to  protect  your  security  no 
matter  what  happened,  and  this  has  been  my 
major  concern  the  weeks  we  have  been  to- 
gether. 

"I  want  vou  to  live.  I  want  to  see  you 
safely  back 'with  your  families.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  told  your  families  that  you  are 
dead  (this  was  untrue).  I  Just  want  them 
to  see  vour  faces  again. 

"Nobody  has  told  you  yet,  but  It  has  been 
decided.  You  will  be  freed." 

After  dinner  the  guerrillas  told  us  we 
would  be  visited  by  someone  of  higher  au- 
thority. So  we  put  on  our  shirts,  which  wo 
often  didn't  wear,  and  combed  our  hair. 
Then  we  sat  crosslegged  on  the  floor  waiting 
for  what  we  thought  was  going  to  be  good 
news. 

We  heard  a  step  on  the  rickety  ladder  lead- 
ing up  to  the  door  of  our  hut,  and  then 
there  appeared  the  smiling  face  of  the  big. 
authoritative  man  whom  we  had  not  seen 
since  the  day  of  our  capture.  He  was  In  plain 
khaki  uniform.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
his  rank  as  North  Vietnam's  senior  military 
officer  in  that  region,  as  I  Judged  him  to  be. 

Followed  by  a  natty  aide  with  a  red 
bandana  knotted  around  his  neck,  the  com- 
mander stepped  Into  the  little  room.  With  a 
powerful  grip  and  using  both  hands,  he 
shook  hands  with  each  of  us. 

Our  visitors  sat  down  opposite  us.  Then 
over  tiny  glasses  of  tea,  the  big  officer  smiled 
and  asked  almost  teasingly,  "Why  do  you 
think  I'm  here?" 

I  said,  "I  hope  it  is  that  you  have  found 
that  we  are  what  we  said  we  were." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "that  Is  It.  You  will  be 
released.  The  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
general  staff  of  the  United  Front  of  the 
Cambodian  nation  under  Norodom  Sihanouk 
that  you  will  be  released  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments can  be  made.  This  took  a  long  time 
because  of  this  war  situation." 

The  whole  interview  took  only  about  10 
minutes.  The  commander  said  he  could  not 
stay  with  us  long. 

"i  must  leave,"  he  said.  "And  you  must 
be  prepared  to  walk  13  miles  tonight." 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

June  26,  1970) 

Experiences  and  Observations  i>"  Cambodia 

( By  Richard  Dudman) 
Under  a  new  moon  we  set  out  on  a  13- 
mlle  hike  that  took  tis  eventually  to  free- 
dom. 

It  was  Just  over  a  month  since  we  had 
been  captured.  It  would  be  another  week 


before  we  would  be  out  from  behind  the 
guerrilla  lines  in  Cajnbodla. 

The  tall  North  Vietnamese  officer  had  Just 
given  us  the  happy  news  that  at  last  we 
were  to  be  set  free. 

When  he  had  left,  Anh  Ba,  the  military 
leader  of  our  guards,  squatted  beside  my  two 
fellow  correspondents  and  me  as  we  made 
ready  and  told  us  we  would  have  to  move 
fast  because  there  might  be  some  bombing. 

Beth — Miss  Elizabeth  Pond  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor — put  the  batik  sarong 
the  guerrlllaa  had  given  her  around  her 
shoulders  to  conceal  her  face  If  necessary. 
Mike — Michael  Morrow  of  Dispatch  News 
Service  International — and  I  each  nad  a  10- 
pound,  salami-shaped  sack  of  rice  over  our 
shoulders.  "If  we  see  people,"  said  Anh  Ba. 
"they  win  think  you  are  soldiers.'' 

It  was  a  long  silent  and  exhausting  march 
with  three  stops.  The  sliver  of  moon  shone 
brightly  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  it  be- 
came very  dark.  We  traveled  through  forests 
and  a  long  open  prairie.  In  the  distance  we 
could  see  the  light  from  an  American  mili- 
tary base  on  Black  Widow  Mountain  across 
the  border  In  South  Vietnam.  Near  the  start 
we  met  several  dozen  soldiers,  each  carrying 
two  projectiles  of  some  kind  in  a  pack. 

At  3  a.m. — six  hours  after  we  started— we 
reached  our  destination.  To  our  surprise  we 
found  ourselves  back  In  the  blj  Cambodian 
house  from  which  we  had  fled  three  weeks 
earlier  ahead  of  a  predawn  attack  by  Allied 
forces. 

After  we  had  slept  for  awhile,  Beth,  Mike 
and  I  set  to  work  on  a  Joint  statement  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  officer  had  asked  tis 
to  prepare.  He  wanted  us  to  tell  of  our 
treatment,  to  compare  the  actions  of  the 
guerrillas  and  the  Allied  forces  and  to  eval- 
uate the  results  of  the  Invasion. 

We  recounted  our  experiences,  including 
the  rough  treatment  Mike  and  I  underwent 
the  first  day  and  the  relationship  between 
guerrillas  and  villagers.  We  concluded  by 
saying : 

"On  the  basis  of  our  observations  we  be- 
lieve that  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  by 
American  and  Saigon  troops  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful. It  has  done  nothing  except  to  bring 
a  bitter  and  prolonged  war  to  a  peaceful 
country  and  has  made  peace  in  the  Indo- 
china war  more  difficult  to  achieve." 

A  day  or  so  later  the  guerrillas  asked  us 
to  record  something  for  use  on  their  radio 
station.  They  suggested  that  I  read  our  Joint 
statement  and  that  Mike  record  an  article 
he  had  prepared  for  his  news  agency.  It 
was  the  only  such  request  they  ever  made 
of  us.  I  don't  know  whether  they  ever  broad- 
cast our  remarks. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  our  release  to 
be  arranged,  we  decided  to  show  our  guards 
that  we  appreciated  the  safety  thev  had  given 
us.  At  a  small  ceremony  we  offered  them 
little  farewell  gifts — Beth's  scarf  for  Chi 
Tinh.  a  Vietnamese  nurse  who  v.as  with  us 
for  a  few  days;  Mike's  door  key  for  Anh  Ba; 
mv  beret  for  Anh  Tu,  who  had  adm.red  it: 
mv  nail  clippers  for  natty  Anh  Qui,  the  young 
man  who  had  an  eye  for  women;  mv  knife  to 
Yogi,  who  was  fond  of  slicing  up  strange 
little  fruit  that  he  was  always  gathering  in 
the  woods;  and  to  Anh  Hal,  the  chess  set 
that  ^Uke  and  I  had  carved. 

They  were  touched  but  refused  to  keep  any- 
thing but  the  chessmen.  Anh  Ba  explained, 
"We  understand  that  these  things  do  not 
have  much  value.  They  are  very  simple  little 
mementos,  but  in  another  way  they  are  very 
important  things.  For  example,  the  key  that 
you  have  given  me  means  that  at  any  time  I 
want  to  I  can  go  into  your  house.  It  means 
that  your  house  is  my  house  and  symbolizes 
that  we  all  are  very  close  friends." 

They  offered  us  no  gifts,  because  they  said. 
"You  still  have  some  difficult  times  to  go 
through."  The  maintenance  of  face  was  in- 
volved here,  for  reciprocity  Is  a  firm  rule  in 
the  Orient.  So  Is  the  concept  that  to  return 
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something  you  might  like  Is  to  have  a  higher 
virtue  than  to  accept  it. 

This  gift-giving  ceremony  must  seem 
strange  to  people  In  this  country  who  see  our 
captivity  as  an  ordeal.  We  didn't  feel  that 
way  about  it  at  all.  I  told  our  guards  when 
we  offered  them  our  gifts  that  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  the  whole  experience  for  the  world.  I 
still  feel  that  way.  During  the  40  days  we 
were  prisoners,  I  often  said  Jokingly.  "If  we 
get  out  of  this  alive,  we'll  have  one  helluva 

story." 

On  June  14  a  number  of  strangers  rame  to 
the  big  house  where  we  were  staying.  There 
was  the  shifty-eyed  little  man  who  always 
spoke  with  his  hand  covering  his  buck  teeth. 
Two  local  village  chairmen  arrived  for  tea 
and  told  us  they  were  happy  that  we  decided 
to  come  and  visit  them. 

Another  arrival  was  the  talkative  photog- 
rapher who  earlier  gave  me  a  message  for 
Democratic  Senator  J.  William  Fulbrlght  of 
Arkansas.  Anh  Hal  had  told  us  earlier  they 
would  take  a  picture  of  us  with  the  gifts  we 
had  offered  them.  But  then  there  was  an 
abrupt  change  In  our  plans.  The  gifts  were 
omitted  and  the  only  guerrilla  shown  with 
us  in  the  picture  was  Yogi,  the  former  Cam- 
bodian army  officer,  who  was  posed  wearing 
a  pistol  as  If  to  guard  dangerous  prisoners. 
The  photographer  apparently  had  suddenly 
tieen  ordered  to  emphasize  the  Cambodians 
and  omit  the  Vietnamese 

That  day,  too,  we  received  a  promised  in- 
terview with  a  local  Cambodian  military  com- 
mander. We  had  been  required  to  submit 
written  questions  several  days  earlier.  He  ar- 
rived that  day  with  seven  other  armed  men. 
walking  single  file  along  a  path  through  the 
rice  paddles  at  noon.  From  our  little  room  a 
bit  later  we  could  hear  the  commander  going 
over  the  answers  that  were  to  be  given  to  us. 

Mike,  Beth  and  I  reported  his  remarks  im- 
mediately after  we  were  set  free.  Although 
we  could  not  verify  his  claims,  we  regarded 
them  as  potentially  significant.  He  said  that 
forces  loyal  to  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  ousted 
head  of  state,  completely  controlled  three 
provinces  of  eastern  Cambodia  and  a  total 
population  there  and  elsewhere  of  2.000.000 
persons. 

During  that  Interview  we  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  fiag  of  the  Cambodian  Liberation 
Front.  It  uses  the  Cambodian  national  flag 
\^1th  blue  strijje  top  and  bottom  and  an  out- 
line of  the  ruins  of  Angkor  Wat  on  a  red 
field.  The  revolutionEU'ies  have  added  in  white 
the  letters  FUNK,  standing  for  the  French 
name  of  the  front.  Front  Uni  de  la  Nation 
Khmer. 

dinner  and  speeches 

When  the  Cambodian  commander  and  his 
party  had  marched  off,  we  feasted  on  rice, 
dog  meat  and  other  dishes  contributed  by 
neighbors.  They  gave  us  each  a  neat  stack 
of  5000  piasters  In  crisp  new  bills  and  100 
Cambodian  riels.  At  black  market  rates  It 
comes  to  about  $15  for  each  of  us.  Several 
of  OUT  guards  made  speeches,  for  this  was  our 
farewell  dinner.  The  time  for  otir  departure 
had  arrived  although  it  was  to  prove  a  false 
start. 

About  2:30  p.m.  we  three  correspondents 
and  all  five  of  our  guards  piled  into  a  small 
Italian  taxi-bus.  With  a  single  motorbike 
escort  patrolling  ahead,  we  took  off.  It  was 
the  first  time  we  had  traveled  In  daytime 
except  when  fleeing  from  Imminent  attack. 

It  must  have  been  a  comic  sight.  We  were 
well  known  in  the  area  by  this  time  so  we 
waved  to  people  as  we  drove  along.  Young- 
sters on  bicycles  would  do  a  double-take  and 
then  race  after  our  car  as  we  passed  through 
hamlets. 

Nearlng  a  large  village,  we  saw  people  from 
the  surrounding  countryside  streaming  along 
tbe  road  toward  a  parade  ground  In  front 
of  the  elementary  school.  Our  taxi-bus  pulled 
to  a  halt  at  the  grounds,  and  we  suddenly 
realize  that  this  was  a  mass  meeting  In  our 
boQor. 


TABLE  IN  parade  AREA 

About  1000  persons  had  gathered.  We  were 
ushered  into  the  parade  area  and  seated  at  a 
table  covered  with  blue  paper.  Thirty  Cam- 
bodian soldiers,  armed  with  a  variety  of 
ConuTiunist-made  and  captured  American 
weapons,  kept  the  crowd  in  place. 

Red  and  blue  banners  with  gold  letters 
were  carried  on  poles.  One  said,  "Long  live 
the  Khmer  people"  and  another.  "Long  live 
solidarity  of  the  Indochina  people."  A  third 
that  appeared  to  be  brand  new  said.  "We 
thank  the  American  people  who  support  our 
struggle  for  independence." 

When  the  speeches  started,  I  took  off  my 
beret,  and  a  snicker  swept  the  crowd.  Bald 
heads  are  rare  in  Cambodia. 

An  officer  spoke  to  the  crowd  in  Vietnamese 
over  a  public  address  system,  expressing 
"thanks  to  the  American  people  who  support 
our  struggle.  Unfortunately,"  he  added,  "the 
.American  people  have  at  their  head  Richard 
Nixon,  who  is  an  aggressor." 

A  rainstorm  broke  up  the  meeting.  The 
crowd  began  dispersing.  We  sought  shelter 
on  the  porch  of  the  elementary  school.  By 
then  it  was  dark  and  we  were  directed  to 
climb  through  a  window. 

In  the  dark  classroom  we  sat  at  a  table 
with  an  attached  t)ench.  Then  a  dim  fl;ish- 
light  was  switched  on  and  we  found  our- 
selves once  again  face  to  face  with  the  tall 
North  Vietnamese  army  commander  who  was 
such  a  key  figure  in  our  whole  experience, 
as  well  as  the  Cambodian  commander  who 
had  given  us  the  interview. 

They  gave  us  safe-conduct  passes.  Typed 
in  Cambodian  on  flimsy  onion-skin  paper 
with  our  names  inserted  in  ink.  they  were 
headed  "Military  region  203— independent 
Cambodian  front.  Certificate  of  release  of 
prisoners." 

FAIR   TREATMENT 

We  learned  later  that  the  passes  contained 
a  peculiar  statement  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  releasing  tis  because  they  considered  us 
"awakened."  I  take  this  to  mean  that  they 
believed  they  would  be  given  fair  treatment 
in  any  accounts  we  wrote  of  our  exjjerience. 

The  passes  were  to  be  shown  only  to  any 
guerrilla  forces  we  might  encounter  after  our 
release  but  not  to  Allied  troops.  In  addition, 
we  carried  truce  flags  that  they  helped  us 
fashion  out  of  my  two  handkerchiefs  and  a 
piece  of  white  cloth.     » 

We  were  told  to  keep  the  little  flags  with 
us  at  all  times.  If  an  attack  occurred,  we  were 
not  to  run  with  the  guerrillas  but,  instead, 
to  show  ourselves  and  hold  up  our  flags.  Our 
guards  would  run  the  other  way. 

The  monsoon  rain  had  caused  an  unex- 
pected hitch  in  our  release.  The  pathway  had 
become  so  muddy  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  travel  on  the  motorbikes  we  were  to  use 
for  the  rest  of  the  Journey.  Disappointed,  we 
returned  to  our  house. 

We  set  out  again  the  next  afternoon  after 
a  second  farewell  dinner  and  more  speeches. 
Anh  Hal  had  left  us  by  then  and  Anh  Ba  was 
m  charge.  With  his  khaki-colored  pith  hel- 
met and  square  sunglass  with  blue  lenses  and 
silver  rims,  he  was  an  impressive  figure  as 
he  sat  In  the  front  seat  of  the  green  Jeep  we 
were  using  and  watched  for  Allied  hell- 
copters. 

GUARDS.    MOTORBIKES 

At  dark  we  left  the  Jeep  and  climbed 
aboard  motorbikes.  Each  of  us  rode  on  the 
back  seat  of  a  bike  behind  an  armed  guard. 
In  the  column  were  four  other  blkee  ridden 
by  three  of  our  guards — Anh  Tu.  Anh  Ba  and 
Anh  Qui — and  by  a  stranger,  a  heavy-set 
smiling  soldier  wearing  a  Mao  Tse-tting  me- 
dallion. 

The  stranger,  who  clearly  was  of  Chinese 
descent,  led  the  way  on  tiny,  winding  paths 
In  the  forest  and  over  narrow  dike  roads  be- 
tween rice  paddles.  Using  relays  of  bikes,  we 
bounced  along  the  bumpy  pathways  at  speeds 
up  to  25  miles  an  hour. 


Toward  the  end  of  our  three-hour  ride  we 
turned  off  our  lights  and  proceeded  by  bright 
moonlight  for  several  miles.  Then  we  came 
to  a  stop  while  two  of  the  guerrillas  went  200 
yards  ahead  to  reconnolter.  They  came  back 
to  report  it  was  safe,  and  we  rode  our  bikes 
onto  Highway  1,  the  same  road  on  which  we 
had  been  captured  40  days  earlier. 

We  pulled  under  the  marquee  of  a  dark- 
ened restaurant.  Our  guards  rotised  the  own- 
er, and  he  brought  us  a  snack  of  tea  and  a 
sweetened  Chinese  pastry  wrapped  around 
chopi>ed  meat.  We  were  supposed  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  night  at  the  restaurant,  but 
the  owner  balked. 

Straddling  our  motorbikes  again,  we  rode 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  highway  to  an- 
other building.  We  shook  hands  and  em- 
braced the  three  guerrillas  who  had  been 
with  us  throughout  our  captivity.  They 
warned  us  to  be  sure  to  use  our  white  flags 
We  urged  them  to  hurry  back  to  a  safer  area. 

As  they  climbed  onto  their  bikes,  one  of 
U6  asked.  "What  time  Is  it?"  One  of  them  an- 
swered, "Ten  minutes  to  eleven."  Then  they 
were  gone,  putting  off  In  the  direction  from 
which  we  had  come.  It  seemed  a  strange 
ending. 

TEN    HOtJSES,    200    MILES 

We  were  free  at  last.  We  had  staved  in  10 
Cambodian  houses.  We  estimated  we  had 
traveled  200  miles. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  had  been  taken 
prisoner  on  May  7.  Beth.  Mike  and  I  were 
alone  again.  I  can't  think  of  two  persons  I 
would  rather  have  shared  such  an  experience 
with.  I  had  come  to  admire  Mike's  coolness 
and  good  Judgment  and  Beth's  courage  and 
placid  nature. 

I  think  Mike's  knowledge  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese language  saved  our  lives  the  first  day  and 
;t  proved  invaluable  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Beth  complained  only  once  in  nearly  six 
weeks — when  beetles  were  falling  fronri  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  our  houses  into  her  soup. 
I'm  sure  the  three  of  us  will  remain  good 
friends  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

We  agreed  that  night  as  we  stood  on  the  de- 
serted highway  that  we  would  not  disclose 
the  exact  place  on  Highway  1  where  we  were 
released.  We  were  afraid  that  to  do  so  might 
Jeopardize  the  chances  of  other  Western  cor- 
respondents still  held  prisoner.  We  had  asked 
for  Information  about  these  colleagues  a 
number  of  times  but  could  learn  nothing.  We 
can  only  hope  that  they  will  be  as  fortunate 
as  we  were. 

After  sleeping  that  night  in  the  building 
where  the  guerrillas  had  left  us,  we  were  up 
at  dawn  on  June  16  to  hitchhike  into  Saigon. 
All  the  traffic  seemed  to  be  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  it  was  four  hours  be- 
fore an  American  army  truck  picked  us  up 
and  took  us  part  of  the  way. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  caught  a  ride  in  a 
24-truck  convoy  of  South  Vietnamese  forces 
returning  empty  from  Phnom  Penh  to  Sai- 
gon. Because  they  did  not  have  to  stop  at 
checkpoints,  we  arrived  In  town  shortly  after 
noon  without  anyone  knowing  It. 

CABLE      TO      SIHAJ«Ot7K 

We  tried  to  hide  to  avoid  Interviews,  know- 
ing our  most  important  work  was  to  write 
our  own  stories  as  quickly  as  possible.  One  of 
the  first  things  we  did  on  reaching  Saigon 
was  to  send  a  cablegram  to  Sihanouk,  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  our  release  and  say- 
ing It  gave  us  hope  that  our  colleagues  still 
missing  In  Cambodia  also  would  be  set  free. 

We  still  don't  know  why  we,  rather  than 
others,  were  released.  I  suspect  It  Is  partly 
because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  publicity 
over  our  capttire  and  certain  personal  appeals 
made  to  Sihanouk  and  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Until  we  arrived  In  Saigon  we  had  no 
Idea  of  the  massive  effort  that  had  been  made 
to  obtain  our  release.  Pleas  had  been  sent 
through  diplomatic  channels,  peace  groups, 
private    and    public    organizations.    News- 
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papermen  throughout  the  world  had  helped. 
I  am  most  grateful  to  all  of  them. 

Almost  the  first  thing  I  did  on  arriving  in 
Saigon  was  to  place  a  telephone  call  to  my 
home  in  Washington,  D.C.  Surprisingly,  It 
got  through  without  much  delay. 

I  heard  the  operator  say,  "I  have  a  call  from 
Richard  Dudman  In  Saigon."  There  was  a 
gasp  at  the  other  end,  and  then  I  heard 
my  wife  saying  over  and  over,  "Richard. 
Richard,  Richard." 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

June  28,  1970) 

Experiences  and  Observ.\tions  in  Cambodia 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

From  behind  guerrilla  lines  the  great 
success  that  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
claimed  In  Cambodia  has  the  doubtful  look 
of  imminent  failure. 

I  feel  some  hesitancy  about  making  broad 
Judgments  of  this  kind  because  In  the  40 
days  that  I  was  a  prisoner  of  Cambodian 
guerrillas  I  saw  only  a  small  slice  of  the  new 
•.var  that  Is  raging  there.  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  talk  to  high-level  poU-^y  makers. 

Yet  it  was  a  unique  chance  to  see  the  war 
from  the  other  side.  As  a  result.  In  this  final 
article  descrl'oing  my  experiences  I  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  a  reporter  seldom 
does — express  some  personal  opinions. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  during  nearly  six 
weeks  as  a  captive  in  'liberated"  Cambodia 
convinced  nie  that  President  Nixon's  policies 
inadvertently  were  helping  to  create  condi- 
tions for  a  Communist-controlled  "people's 
war,"  a  savage,  prolonged  struggle  by  an  elu- 
sive, determined  guerrilla  front  with  strong 
popular  support. 

The  two-month-old  Invasion  by  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  has  not  succeeded 
despite  the  capture  of  enemy  we.if>ons  and 
supplies.  Instead  It  has  created  hatred  of  the 
United  States  and  strengthened  the  Influ- 
ence of  both  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong  In  Cambodia. 

I  saw  the  early  development  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  Cambodian  people's  movement: 
the  Front  Unl  de  la  Nation  Khmer,  popu- 
larly known  as  FUNK.  It  Is  loyal,  not  to 
the  shaky  government  of  Premier  Lon  Nol, 
but  to  Norodom  Sihanouk,  who  was  ousted 
in  a  military  coup  March  18  and  now  heads 
a  government  In  exile  from  Peking  and 
Hanoi. 

The  American  action,  when  viewed  from 
the  enemy's  side  of  the  combat  zone  in  Cam- 
bodia rather  than  from  Washington  or  Sai- 
gon, appears  to  be  the  latest  In  a  serlee  of 
disastrous  moves  that  have  carried  the  U.S. 
deeper  Into  the  conflict  In  Indochina  ever 
since  1954.  I  s.iw  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
a  successful  outcome  or  even  of  an  end  to 
the  fighting. 

These  are  some  of  the  Impressions  that 
developed  as  my  two  fellow  prisoners — Miss 
Elizabeth  Pond  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Michael  Morrow  of  Dispatch 
News  Service  International — and  I  were 
taken  from  one  hiding  place  to  another.  We 
were  well  treated  as  we  traveled  through  a 
large  area  of  eastern  Cambodia  where  enemy 
forces  appear  to  operate  at  will  despite  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops. 

Our  captors  let  us  keep  notes  of  our  expe- 
riences, occasionally  even  going  to  a  village 
to  get  a  new  ball  point  pen  when  one  of 
ours  wore  out.  One  night  in  a  Cambodlam 
farmer's  hut,  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  tiny 
kerosene  lamp,  I  Jotted  down  some  of  my 
conclusions.  Here  is  what  I  wrote: 

Three  weeks  after  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  crossed  the  border  into  Cam- 
bodia It  appears  evident  from  this  vantage 
point  that  the  results  will  be  the  exact 
opposite  01   what  was  Intended. 

The  Cambodian  "sanctuaries,"  far  from 
being  wiped  out,  are  being  forced  to  spread 
out  over  wider  territory,  with  no  foreseeable 
limit  on  their  westward  expansion. 


The  Cambodian  countryside,  where  most 
of  the  population  lives,  Is  being  radicalized 
and  quickly  turned  into  a  massive,  dedicated 
and  etieciive  revolutionary  base.  Already 
friendly  relations  between  the  Cambodian 
people  of  the  countryside  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese revolutionists  who  have  been  living  and 
operating  here  for  a  decade  are  being 
strengthened  to  form  a  solid  revolutionary 
front  with  Sihanouk  as  its  leader  and  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  as  something  approaching  a  saint. 

Above  all,  what  was  once  properly  called 
the  Vietnam  War,  has  been  widened  to  the 
point  where  it  involves  all  of  former  French 
Indochina,  and  no  limit  is  in  sight  either  in 
breadth  or  duration. 

Even  if  President  Nixon  keeps  his  pledge  to 
remove  American  troops  from  Cambodia  by 
June  30,  the  forces  of  the  U.S. -sponsored 
government  of  South  Vietnam  are  expected 
to  remain  indefinitely  on  Cambodian  soil  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  the  fragile  Lon  Nol 
regime. 

Meanwhile,  the  thunder  of  B-52  strikes 
and  the  frequent  rumble  of  smaller  U.S. 
bombs  and  artillery  foreshadow  continued 
and  Increasing  use  of  American  firepower  In 
Cambodia  after  the  American  troops  leave. 
So  Asians  will  be  fighting  Asians  while  the 
U.S.  reduces  its  own  casualties  by  releasing 
the  Indiscriminate  terror  of  bombs  and  shells 
from  the  relative  safety  of  the  sky  and  dis- 
tant fire  bases. 

It  is  the  full  flowering  of  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine for  cheap  victory  In  Asia.  But  that  Is 
not  to  say  that  it  will  work. 

I  have  seen  a  massive  movement  of  Cam- 
bodians and  ethnic  Vietnamese,  treking 
westv.-ard  by  night  and  sleeping  in  thatched 
huts  by  day,  in  the  face  of  Allied  bombing 
raids  and  advancing  tank  and  liLfantry  col- 
umns. 

Instead  of  a  narrow  band  of  safe  havens 
along  the  eastern  frontier  for  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  and  their  Cambo- 
dian allies,  their  zone  of  operations  is  spread- 
ing over  much  of  rural  Cambodia. 

The  geographic  result  of  Mr.  Nixon's  strat- 
egy is  one  thing.  More  Important  is  the  po- 
litical result,  evident  everywhere  we  have 
traveled  in  Cambodia's  so-called  liberated 
territory. 

At  each  plantation  or  farmer's  hut  where 
Beth,  Mike  and  I  have  been  secluded  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  we  have  seen  evi- 
dence of  allegiance  to  Sihanouk  and  of  its 
counterpoint- — extreme  hatred  of  the  United 
States  and  President  Nixon. 

American  shells  and  bombs  mean  to  Cam- 
bodians that  the  US  is  waging  unprovoked, 
colonialist  war  against  them.  They  see  Amer- 
ica as  a  would-be  successor  to  the  French, 
trying  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  history  In 
the  face  of  a  swelling  spirit  of  Asia  for  Asians. 

The  war  has  built  empathy  among  the 
Cambodians  and  Laotians  for  Communist 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Those  are  the  notes  I  wrote  that  night  in 
Cambodia.  The  dat«  was  May  22,  Just  15 
days  after  our  capture.  I  still  feel  as  I  did 
tiien. 

There  is  a  great  danger  of  self-delusion  by 
the  U.S.  in  regard  to  Cambodia.  American 
miliary  leaders  have  long  argrued  that  enemy 
troops  can't  fight  in  the  monsoon  season.  But 
the  gruerriUas  accompanying  us  made  it  plain 
that  this  was  a  myth. 

Anh  Hal,  the  political  leader  of  our  band, 
told  us  that  the  rains,  which  were  starting 
two  weeks  before  our  release  on  J  tine  15, 
would  mean  a  change  In  the  pattern  of  guer- 
rilla life.  Pew  government  ofllcials  or  for- 
eigners would  remain  with  the  soldiers,  he 
said,  adding.  "The  soldiers  will  no  longer  live 
with  the  people  in  their  houses  but  will  go 
out  Into  the  forest  and  countryside  and  will 
begin  their  rainy-season  offensive."  The  guer- 
rillas like  the  monsoons  because  they  inhibit 
Allied  aerial  attacks. 

There  is  danger,  too,  of  the  kind  of  self- 
deception  we  have  practiced  in  connection 
with  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  Official  U.S.  de- 


scriptions of  the  guerrilla  war  there  as  a  sim- 
pie  case  of  aggression  from  North  Vietnam 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  sensible  American  ap- 
proach.  if  one  was  possible  at  all. 

The  war  was  far  more  than  it  appeared.  It 
contained  Important  elements  of  a  civil 
struggle.  There  was  an  Indlgenotis  movement, 
although,  of  course,  with  close  ties  to  North 
Vietnam. 

OVERSIMPLIFIED    EXPLANATIONS 

An  explanation  of  what  is  happening  in 
Cambodia  may  blind  the  U.S.  to  an  under- 
.standlng  of  the  reality  of  the  struggle  there. 

Despite  denials  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  it  Is  clear  that  both  have  troops  in 
Cambodia.  Our  captors  made  no  effort  to 
deny  that  this  was  the  case.  The  presence  of 
outside  forces  was  even  tacitly  admitted  in 
constant  references  to  "solidarity  among  all 
the  people  In  Indochina." 

It  was  implied  in  other  things  they  said. 
For  example,  Anh  Tu,  one  of  our  guards,  had 
been  talking  one  day  about  the  guerrillas' 
Identification  with  the  people  of  Cambodia.  I 
told  him,  "I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with 
Mao  Tse-tung's  analogy  of  fish  swimming  in 
the  sea."  The  fish  are  the  guerrillas  and  the 
sea,  the  sympathetic  countryside  providing 
information  and  shelter  to  the  fighters. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "The  fish  must  have  the 
sea.  but  without  the  fish  the  sea  is  useless." 

Although  we  were  convinced  that  one  of 
our  guards  was  from  North  Vietnam  and  an- 
other from  South  Vietnam,  all  five  always  de- 
scribed themselves  as  representatives  of 
FUNK,  the  Cambodian  National  Front,  On 
the  basis  of  my  exp)erlences.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  how  real  an  organization  it  is.  I  saw  and 
heard  many  indications  that  It  receives  sub- 
stantial military  assistance  from  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(Viet  Cong).  We  could  not  tell  how  much 
political  Influence  or  control  Hanoi  and  the 
NFL  exert  over  PUNK. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  Judge  if  Sihanouk 
is  a  puppet  of  Hanoi.  I  suspect  he  may  be. 
The  attitude  of  the  villagers  we  saw  indicated 
clearly  that  Sihanouk  remains  a  highly 
popular  leader  in  Cambodia. 

The  national  front  acknowledges  that  it  is 
Communist-controlled.  This  came  out  in  an 
interview  that  Beth,  Mike  and  I  had  with  the 
front's  local  Cambodian  military  commander 
on  the  day  before  we  were  set  free.  He  de- 
scribed the  front  as  being  "under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  in  Cambodia." 
This  was  a  reference  to  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
the  Communist  faction  that  long  has  op- 
erated in  Cambodia. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  leftist  and  Com- 
munist sentiment  In  Cambodia  for  many 
years,  particularly  In  the  "liberated"  area 
in  which  we  were  held.  But  we  felt  It  was 
being  strengthened.  The  American  in\'aslon 
bolstered  the  Communists'  argument  that  the 
U.S..  not  the  guerrilla.  Is  the  aggressor  that 
turned  a  peaceful  country  Into  a  battle- 
ground. 

As  a  result  of  the  war.  we  saw  poverty  de- 
veloping in  a  land  of  plenty.  In  what  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  frank  discussions  our 
guards  told  us  that  prices  of  many  things 
were  skyrocketing.  They  were  worried  be- 
cause their  rations  were  cut  from  3  cents  a 
day  a  man  In  April  to  one  cent  In  June.  The 
allowance  covers  the  cost  of  everything  but 
rice,  which  is  pro\'ided  free.  They  claimed 
that  the  reduction  resulted  from  the  in- 
creasing number  of  Cambodians  who  were 
joining  the  iront. 

Our  team  of  guards  was  diverse  in  its 
makeup;  but  obviously  handpicked  for  its 
assignment.  Anh  Hal,  the  political  chief,  was 
a  25-year  veteran  of  the  revolution,  and  his 
back  bore  the  scars  of  bullet  wounds  from  a 
hundred  battles.  I  was  convinced  he  was  a 
North  Vietnamese  although  he  said  he  was 
from  Hue  In  South  Vietnam.  ,- 

Anh  Ba  was  a  natty  soldier  wlth'^ashy  §11- 
ver-rlmmed  sunglasses.  I  believed  him  to  be 
of  delta  stock  from  deep  in  South  Vietnam. 
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He  fought  the  French  in  Vietnam  for  .-ix 
Lrs  and  then  after  a  period  in  Phnom 
Penh' as  a  student  he  rejoined  the  guerrilla 
movement  in  1960.  He  was  the  military  tac- 
tician, and  responsible   for   our  safety. 

(Vnli  Tu  w.is  a  sensitive,  rather  shy  man 
who  left  his  f.imily  to  Join  the  revolutic;uary 
movement  1 1  years  ago.  He  said  his  wife  -Sias 
Killed  in  a  bombing  raid  and  that  he  has 
had  no  contan  with  a  young  daughter  whom 
lie  left  behind.  I  had  the  feeling  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

.\\\\\  Qui  .i.'id  Yogi  were  both  Cambodians, 
jliho'ugh  Qui  was  of  Chinese  stock.  A  student 
!ram  a°veU-to-do-family.  he  I'.iie'.v  .something 
aoou:  We.stern  music.  He  had  Joined  the  revo- 
iuiioa  only  a  few  months  before  we  were 
captured. 

Yogi  enli.-ted  in  the  front  us  an  ordinary 
soldier  the  day  before  Sihanouk  was  o\er- 
ihroVn  in  Mtr?li  He  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  Cambodian  army  in  a  unit  guarding  Lon 
Kol.  who  deposed  Sihanouk.  He  was  not  a 
Communist  but  said  he  would  remair.  in  the 
;ron:  for  the  dur.ition.  He  was  a  rugged, 
handsome  man  with  curly  hair  and  the  deep 
bronze  coloring  characteristic  of  Cambodians. 
Six  gold  teeth  added  mors  color  to  his  f.ice. 

AH  were  in  their  early  or  mid-thlrtles  ex- 
cept Anh  Qui.  who  was  about  26,  and  Anh 
Hai.  who  wa?  44.  All  carried  copies  of  the 
famous  little  red  book  that  contains  Ho  Chi 
Miiih's  philosophy  of  revolution,  and  they 
often  quoted  Uncle  Ho. 

Our  five,  vho  said  they  iiad  never  been  as- 
signed togetlier  'ocfore.  became  fact  friends  as 
:hev  looked  .--ftcr  u.s.  On  the  whole,  they 
seemed  to  ii' e  a  happy  and  Ciimfor,.ib;e  lif3 
,ind  prob.ibly  ate  better  than  most  South 
Vietnamese  troops.  The  big  house  where  we 
spent  sever.-il  days  reminded  me  of  a  youth 
hostel  more  tlim  a  military  billet. 

FEARS      L^N  JUSTIFIED 

In  the  beginning  we  were  afraid  of  them. 
We  thought  they  might  shoot  us  In  the  back. 
But  all  our  fears  proved  to  be  unjustified. 
They  treated  us  v.-ell  and  as  far  as  we  could 
leU,  they  were  straightforward  In  their  deal- 
ings with  us. 

They  refused  our  request  to  be  taken  to 
Hanoi  or  into  areas  tmder  attack  by  the  Al- 
lies. They  rejected  our  repeated  requests  for 
information  about  other  Western  correspon- 
dents captured  in  Cambodia  and  about  Amer- 
ican prisoner.s  of  war.  At  one  point  they  told 
U3  that  some  letters  and  other  things  we 
h,^d  been  permitted  to  write  had  been  mailed 
to  .America.  But  it  later  turned  out  that  noth- 
ing except  perhaps  the  letters,  had  been  sent. 

They  tre.itcd  us  well  and  looked  after  our 
s?.fety,  but  except  for  minor  matters  likj  lend- 
ing us  a  needle  and  thread,  they  granted  none 
of  the  requests  v.-e  made.  They  decided  every- 
thing. We  had  very  little  freedom  of  action. 

I  saw  them  as  representatives  of  a  tough 
revolutionarv  force  entirely  confident  of  their 
sticcess  and  determined  "and  able  to  fight 
on  indefinitely. 


ORDERLY  PROGRESS  ON  SAFE- 
GUARD SYSTEM  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
PLACED  IN  ESCROV/ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
I  have  noted  some  rather  vague  sugges- 
tions in  various  media  apparently  advo- 
cating that  we  place  a  key  portion  of  our 
Nation's  future  strategic  deterrent  in 
something  called  escrow  by  postponing 
all  orderly  progress  on  the  Safeguard 
defensive  mi.«sile  system.  While  "escrow" 
is  a  rather  useful  legal  term  which  is 
of  considerable  value  in  real  e.'^tate  trans- 
actions, it  has  no  place  in  any  lealistic 
defense  policy.  Consequently,  I  rather 
doubt  that  anyone  would  actually  pro- 
pose such  a  concept  in  the  form  of  bind- 
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ing  legislation.  Nevertheless.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
matter  briefly. 

Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  this 
course  of  action  would  add  costs  and 
time.  I  find  it  inconcei\able  that  anyone 
would  seriously  consider  placing  Ameri- 
can natioiial  security  in  escrow. 

Particularly,  I  cannot  believe  any- 
body really  wants  to  deny  the  President 
the  important  SALT  bargaining  clup  of 
Safeguard  just  at  a  tune  when  all  pub- 
lic reports  tell  us  progress  is  being  made 
at  Vienna. 

I  ask  those  who  would  place  American 
national  security  in  escrow  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  Soviet  strategic  systems. 
I  defy  them  to  find  for  me  a  single  sys- 
tem that  the  Soviets  have  placed  in  es- 
crow. 

The  Soviets  continue  their  buildup 
momentum  in  numbers  of  strategic  land- 
based  offensive  missiles.  That  is  not 
escrow. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  test  and  to 
deploy  ABM  launchers  and  huge  ABM 
radars.  That  is  not  escrow. 

The  Soviet:,  have  new  bomber  aircraft 
under  construction.  That  is  not  escrow. 
The  Soviet-:  are  deploying  new  missile 
submarines  at  a  steady,  methodical  pace 
and  at  the  same  time  testing  new  types 
of  submanne-laimched  missiles.  That 
i.s  now  escrow. 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  steadily  increasing 
in  size  and  is  exisanding  its  operations 
along  America's  coasts.  That  is  not  es- 
crow. 

Soviet  military  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  and  programs  are  increasing 
as  they  probe  advanced  scientific  dis- 
ciplines. That  is  not  escrow. 

In  short,  the  Soviets  are  not  approach- 
ing SALT  by  placing  a  single  thing  in 
escrow.  Yet,  the  United  States  already 
has  limited  its  numbers  of  ICBM  launch- 
ers, retired  scores  of  bombers,  placed 
hundreds  of  ships  in  diydock,  delayed 
and  stretched  out  its  ABM  plans  so  that 
even  a  beginning  Safeguard  system  is 
years  away,  and  cut  billions  from  the 
defense  budget. 

If  it  is  "escrow"'  somebody  wants,  I 
say  to  them  that  the  United  States  al- 
ready is  exercising  the  greatest  re- 
straint. We  are  walking  the  extra  mile 
for  success  at  SALT.  But  it  would  be 
worse  than  imprudent:  it  would  be 
downright  dangeroiis — both  for  SALT 
and  for  the  American  people— for  us  to 
match  Soviet  momentum  with  only  .-^n 
escrow   Safeguard. 

SALT  is  working.  Orderly  Safeguard 
progress  is  helping  it  work.  Safeguard  in 
total  escrow  could  doom  SALT  and  en- 
danger American  lives. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  O'JT-Or- 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  months  Senators  and 
other  concerned  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed a  continuing  concern  over  rising 
unemployment.  As  is  always  the  case 
during  times  of  economic  stress,  minor- 
ity groups  and  young  rc-pie  ai''  hit 
hardest  'oecause  th.ey  oilen  have  less  job 
skills  and  training  than  the  population 
as  a  whole.  For  this  reason.  I  wa.s  partic- 


ularly disturbed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor's  decision  to  make  changes  in  the 
out-of-school  segment  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program.  These 
clianges  will  seriou.-.ly  iiamper  the  pio- 
gram  s  recrtiitment  cffort.s  as  well  as  its 
effectiveness  in  diiectitig  low-income 
high  school  dropouts  toward  permanent 
employment. 

We  cannot  fill  job  opportunities  that 
are  created  if  we  do  nut  liave  qualified 
people  to  hold  a  job.  We  cannot  talk 
about  opportunity"  if  people  are  not 
;;iven  the  tools  to  realize  their  potential. 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  deals 
with  young  people  who  have  seiious  so- 
cial or  emotional  problems  in  getting 
and  keeping  jobs.  It  is  vital  that  no 
changes  be  made  in  the  out-of-school 
program  which  would  im  event  it  from  ef- 
fectively pursuing  this  coal. 

I  have  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
a  teiesram  which  outlines  my  specific 
ob.iections  to  the  changes  to  be  imple- 
mented in  ilic  out-cl-?ch.ool  program.  I 
nsk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  tele- 
gram be  pi'inted  m  the  Record  I  urge 
Senators  to  join  me  in  this  appeal  tc  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

JrNE  26.  1970. 
Hon.  J.^MES  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary, 

Department  of  Labor. 
Wafihington,  DC: 

I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  cancel  three 
c  .'unttrproductive  changes  proposed  for  the 
out-of-school  segment  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  (NYC  I  program. 

Firstly,  the  new  program  design  (NYC-2) 
IS  laudable  for  its  increased  emphasis  on 
remedial  education  and  training,  and  there 
certainly  is  a  need  to  lmi)rove  this  .Lspect  of 
the  out-of-school  program  and  encourage 
enrollees  to  return  to  school  However,  by 
mandating  that  enrollees  can  spend  no  more 
than  '3  of  their  time  in  work  training  and 
the  remaining  v/s  of  their  time  in  class- 
rooms, the  Labor  Department  has  deprived 
program  directors  of  the  flexibility  they  need 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  tlie  partici- 
pants. Moreover,  by  permitting  educational 
ciTorts  to  take  precedence  over  on-the-job 
training,  .t  would  appear  that  NYC-2  con- 
tradicts the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed  in 
.-ection  r23(A)(2)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
ttmitv  Act  as  amended. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  individuals  that 
NYC  attemp's  to  tr.iln,  the  appro.ich  em- 
Dloyed  by  NYC-2  is  unrealistic  in  that  it 
seeks  to  return  the  high  school  drop-out  to 
an  educational  environment  Uiat  he  has  al- 
ready rejected.  It  is  tinclear  how  the  Labor 
Department  intends  to  motivate  low-income 
iiigh  school  dr.jp-outo  to  go  back  to  school 
after  our  entire  educational  system  hus.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  already  failed  them. 

Secondly,  the  pre-.ent  proaram  design  pays 
enrollees  the  minimum  hourly  wage  for  the 
time  they  spend  working  and  receiving  reme- 
dial education,  usually  for  a  total  of  thirty 
hours  per  -.veek  The  new  program  design 
p.iys  the  enroUee  the  mininnun  hourly  wage 
oniv  for  the  time  ho  is  receiving  work  train- 
ing" although  he  also  will  receive  a  small 
stipend  for  the  time  he  spends  in  the  class- 
room In  effect.  NYC-2  reduces  the  enrollee's 
averace  wage  to  97^2  cents  per  hour  while 
increii^sing  the  length  of  time  he  Is  required 
to  participate  to  forty  hours  per  week.  This 
.:hange  can  only  serve  to  seri-usiy  dm-.lnish 
the  program's  economic  incer.t:-. es  and  dis- 
courape  potential  enrollees  from  joining. 

The  third  objectionable  aspect  of  NYC-2 
is  that  It  limits  enrollment  to  persons  six- 
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teen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  As  such,  the 
program  excludes  many  Individuals  who 
could  profit  from  the  type  of  approach  em- 
ployed by  the  out-of-school  program.  I  real- 
ize that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  Incor- 
porate persons  eighteen  years  of  age  and  old- 
er Into  other  programs.  However,  a  survey  of 
a  number  of  NYC  program  directors  conduct- 
ed by  my  staff  has  revealed  that  manpower 
programs  cited  by  ihe  Labor  Dep.irtment 
as  likely  to  absorb  older  youth  were  either 
nonexistent  In  many  areas  of  New  York  State 
or  already  filled  to  capacity  with  long  wait- 
ing lists.  Also,  the  current  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment has  seriously  hampered  manpower  pro- 
grams that  cooperate  with  the  private  sec- 
tor. Finally,  almost  all  of  the  programs  cited 
by  the  Labor  Department  In  this  regard 
lacked  the  vital  supportive  services  that  are 
provided  by  the  out-of-school  program. 

I  recognize  thai  the  percentage  of  youth.s 
succssfully  directed  towards  permanent  em- 
ployment by  the  out-of-school  program  has 
not  always  been  consistently  high.  In  this 
Instance,  however,  statistics  can  be  deceiving. 
NYC  deals  with  young  people  who  have  seri- 
ous social,  mental  or  emotional  problems  in 
getting  and  keeping  Jobs.  Because  these  In- 
dividuals would  most  likely  join  the  ranks 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed  or  tmderem- 
ployed,  even  a  modest  rate  of  success  would 
Indicate  that  th?  program  Is  serving  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  created. 

The  aspects  of  NYC-2  described  above  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  goals  and  re- 
cruitment efforts  of  the  out-of-school  pro- 
gram. At  a  time  when  unemployment  is  on 
the  rise.  I  feel  It  would  be  unwise  tfl  Imple- 
ment any  changes  In  the  NYC  program  which 
might  reduce  Its  effectiveness  In  rehabilitat- 
ing people  who  would  almost  certainly  be  un- 
employable were  It  not  for  the  out-of-school 
program.  Accordingly,  I  urge  you  to  rescind 
those  sections  of  NYC-2  which  exclude  per- 
sons over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  preclude 
enrollees  from  devoting  more  than  '3  of 
their  time  to  work  experience.  In  addition.  I 
urge  that  out-of-school  participants  be  paid 
the  mlnlmimi  hourly  wage  for  the  entire 
time  they  participate  in  the  program. 
Charles  E.  Goodell, 

U.S.  Senate. 


LMPORT  CURBS  VERSUS  FREE 
TRADE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
millions  of  workers  whose  wages  are  tied 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  U.S.  textile 
industry  are  grateful  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  given  its  support  to  the 
Mills  bill  pending  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

However,  as  this  legislation  moves 
through  the  Congress  we  will  no  doubt 
hear  a  lot  about  free  trade  and  how  it  is 
imperiled  by  the  Mills  bill. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  Tuesday, 
June  30,  1970,  issue  of  the  State  news- 
paper in  Columbia.  S.C,  deals  effectively 
with  this  Issue.  This  is  done  by  pointing 
to  the  recent  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
fMr.  Cotton)  who  said  free  trade  is  a 
two-way  street,  otherwise  it  is  not  free 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  let  the  editorial 
speak  for  itself.  The  editors  of  the  State 
newspaper  are  to  be  commended  for  such 
forceful  and  sensible  words.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Import  Curbs  Should  Not  Dam.\ce  Foreign 
Relations 

At  long  last,  the  Nlxon  administration  has 
flashed  the  green  light  for  textile  Import 
curbs.  It  has  come  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
American  textile  jobs  are  being  washed  away 
every  day  by  the  flood  of  Imports  from  the 
Par  East. 

It  Is  therefore  Imperative  that  the  House 
finish  work  on  the  bill,  chiefly  sponsored  by 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills,  and  that  the  Senate,  wlilch 
seems  to  prefer  debates  of  limited  purpose  to 
substantive  action,  give  the  legislation  pri- 
ority attention. 

We  can  expect  more  speeches,  of  course,  to 
the  effect  that  this  bill  is  protectionist,  that 
It  goes  counter  to  .■\merlca's  long  commit- 
ment to  free  trade.  Perhaps  It  Is,  to  an  extent, 
but  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  United 
States  is  about  the  only  real  free  trader  In 
the  world  today. 

New  Hampshire  Sen.  Norrls  Cotton  made 
this  point  most  forcefully  in  a  major  speech 
In  support  of  the  Mills  bill  two  weeks  ago. 

"The  free  flow  of  goods — free  trade — should 
be  our  goal.  At  present,  we  do  not  have  a  free 
flow  of  goods.  Every  nation  with  whom  we 
trade  has.  In  some  form  and  to  some  extent, 
barriers  against  American  goods — -tariffs, 
quot,as.  Import  licenses  and  so  on.  We  alone 
r^Use  no  such  barriers  .  .  .  Free  trade  must  be 
a  two-way  street;  otherwise  It  Is  not  free 
trade." 

There  has  been  a  good,  solid,  historic  rea- 
son for  America's  big-hearted  view  toward 
international  trade.  For  decades,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  world's  economic  and  in- 
dustrial GolLath.  After  World  War  II,  we  set 
out  to  rebuild  the  shattered  economies  of 
Eiu'ope  and  Japan.  We  could  afford  to  take  a 
generous  view  and  we  repeatedly  gave  up 
more  In  trade  negotiations  than  we  received. 

This  attitude  helped  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad  to  regain  tiieir  economic  strength.  As 
strong  foreign  competitors  appeared  In  vir- 
tually every  industry,  American  Presidents 
were  reUictan*.  to  risk  damage  to  foreign  rela- 
tions by  taking  a  stronger  stand  In  trade 
negotiations,  by  administratively  restraining 
Imports  undercutting  U.S.  Industry,  or  by 
supporting  legislation  to  do  thl.s. 

But,  as  Senator  Cotton  has  said,  "the  world 
of  the  19703  is  a  very  different  world  from 
the  one  we  knew  In  the  past.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  squander  economic  advan- 
tage for  uncertain  political  or  foreign  rela- 
tions gains." 

The  Japanese,  who  have  raised  the  great- 
est hue  and  cry  over  the  Mills  bill,  are  in  no 
position  to  charge  the  United  States  with 
protectionism.  While  Japan's  own  bustling 
industries  have  a  well-protected  corner  on 
the  rich  home  market,  that  nation  has  built 
up  a  $1  5  billion  annual  trade  surplu-s  with 
the  United  States,  which  of  course  poses  a 
terrific  strain  on  the  dolL^.r. 

Furthermore,  the  Nlxon  administration, 
and  it.s  predecessors,  have  negotiated  In  good 
faith  with  the  Japanese  over  a  long  period 
of  time  In  an  effort  to  gain  voluntary  con- 
trols over  imports  of  woolens  and  man-made 
fibers  (Items  covered  by  the  Mills  bill).  The 
Japanese  have  been  unyielding,  even  after 
It  was  all  but  certain  that  they  were  forcing 
Congress'  hand.  When  the  last  round  of  taiks 
collapsed  last  week,  the  Administration  had 
only  one  responsible  course  of  action  left — 
support  the  Mills  bill. 

Senator  Cotton  believes  this  will  impose 
no  foreign  relations  risk.  "Rather,  I  suspect 
we  will  gain  further  respect  from  them  (the 
Japanese).  They  are  able  competitors  and 
they  are  known  to  respect  strength  in  those 
they  deal  with  in  business  and  government." 

The  Mills  bill  will  not  by  any  means  shut 
Japan  and  other  Far  East  exporters  of  cut- 
rate  textiles  out  of  the  American  market.  It 
win  merely  limit  imports  to  allow  the  severely 
damaged  American  textile  Industry  to  re- 
cover. Furthermore,  the  Mills  bill  has  a  handy 


clause  which  will  exclude  from  Its  provisions 
any  country  which  negotiates  voluntary  re- 
straints. It  will  be,  In  effect,  a  lever,  a  bar- 
gaining tool. 

We  win  be  very  surprised  Indeed  if  the 
Japanese  or  other  nations  attempt  any  se- 
rious reprisals  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 
They  need  \is  and  we  need  them.  They  must 
learn  to  sympathize  with  our  problems  as  we 
sympathize  with  theirs.  The  relationship  is 
too  strong  and  the  business  too  good  to  make 
a  trade  war  likely. 


"SPEED" 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
21.  the  New  York  Times  magazine  pub- 
lished a  disturbing  article  on  the  abuse 
of  a  category  of  drugs  collectively  known 
as  "speed."  Of  late.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts  have  concentrated  on  halt- 
ing the  spread  of  heroin  and  other  hard 
narcotics.  Marihuana  has  been  widely 
used  and  more  widely  discussed,  but  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  given  to  the  effects 
of  amphetamines  and  other  soft  drugs. 

Often  used  as  diet  aides  and  pep  pills, 
varieties  of  speed  are  manufactured  by 
the  billions  in  the  United  States.  "Speed" 
users  do  not  fit  society's  stereotyTse  of 
the  addict  for  they  are  most  commonly 
middle-class  mothers,  professionals, 
truckdrivers,  secretaries,  students,  and 
the  like. 

In  the  face  of  the  threat  of  drug  abuse, 
the  optimal  approach,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
embodied  in  S.  2921,  the  Drug  Abuse  and 
Marihuana  Services  Act  of  1969,  which  I 
have  introduced.  That  measure  aims  at 
prevention  of  drug  abuse,  and  provides 
for  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices program  for  the  person  whom  so- 
ciety has  been  unable  to  aid  prior  to  his 
addiction. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Black's  article,  entitled 
"The  'Speed'  That  Kills — or  Worse,"  Is 
illuminating  and  terrifying.  In  the  hope 
that  it  will  alert  more  people  to  the 
menace  posed  by  amphetamine  abuse,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  "Sfeeu  "  That  Kills — or  Worse 
(By  Jonathan  Black) 

In  his  senior  year  at  college,  Norman  found 
himself  with  an  unflni.shed  thesis  and  a 
deadline  only  two  days  a'xay.  No-Doz  pried 
his  eyes  open,  but  his  brain  seemed  to  ttirn 
to  rubber  after  hours  of  typing.  So  h's 
sllghtlv  overweight  girl  friend  came  up  with 
some  little  vellow  diet  pilis,  10  milligrams 
apiece.  With  the  first  pill.  NrrmaiTs  mind 
clicked  into  gear  and  his  fingers  pattered 
over  the  kevboard  as  intricate  insigh:- 
.=treanied  out  of  his  head.  Aftr r  10  hours  .'■.' 
took  a  break  and  cleaned  out  all  the  dr.Tr- 
ers  of  his  ciesk.  arranged  t^.e  pens  and  rencilc 
in  precise  para'Iels,  and  stacked  all  his  bxK^' 
50  that  the  bottom  cornrs  were  ex.ict'." 
even.  Then  he  slid  the  pile  :o  it  CjincideJ 
perfectlv  with  the  right  angle  at  the  corner 
of  his  desk.  He  stared  at  the  pile  for  23 
minutes.  Then  lie  popped  another  pill.  wl-.iF- 
tled  through  10  more  hours  cf  typing  a^u 
polished  up  the  conclusion  of  his  thesis  w:;:'. 
some  mcr=  rather  arcane  Insights.  Norman 
drank  half  a  quart  of  orange  Juice,  eiv.pv.ed 
the  lceb:.x,  and  cleaned  out  all  the  she.ve^. 
Then  he  retvp-d  seme  earlier  pages  7vn:c.i 
a  dirtv  erri:  er  had  smudged,  called  up  ..'? 
girl  and  chattered  gaily  for  40  minutes.  Then 
Norman  passed  out  for  10  hours  with  dreams 
of  an  A  In  his  head.  He  got  a  B-plus. 
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Norman  Wiis  speeding,  but  well  under  the 
limit.  "Speed"  is  the  street  name  for  am- 
phetamines and  amphetamine-related  drugs, 
drugs  which  act  as  stimulants  to  the  central 
nervous  system.  Normans  flirtation  with 
speed,  and  his  drug-Induced  reactions,  are 
not  £i  all  unusual.  Amphetamines  are  com- 
monly used  by  students  and  housewives  and 
G.I.s'  and  truck  drivers  and  tax  lawyers. 
Increasingly,  however,  speed  Is  also  being 
abused  by  students  and  housewives  and  G.I.'s 
ajjd  truck  drii  ?rs  and  tax  lawyers — not  U 
mention  members  of  the  drug  culture. 

Cnllke  barbiturates,  which  are  "downs." 
amp!iei.am;nes  are  "ups."  They  are  energizers 
that  .kill  the  desire  to  eat  and  sleep,  speed  up 
the  heart,  and  deliver  a  neural  charge  to 
tie  cortex.  Precisely  how  they  work  is  un- 
certaui  One  theory  holds  that  they  act  di- 
rectly on  nerve-circuit  receptors;  a  more 
widely  held  view  is  that  amphetaminefc  act 
Indirectly  by  relea.<iing  chemicals  at  the 
synap^e^-the  Juncture  of  two  nerve  ends 
that  carries  th.e  impulse  from  one  nerve  to 
the  other. 

The  most  bntic  amphetamine  compound — 
l-phenyI-2-airj!nopropane- — is  marketed  Ben- 
zedrinf'  The  if  form*  of  that  compound,  dex- 
troamnhetamine  sulphate,  is  known  as 
Dexedrine;  if  a  methyl  group  Is  added  onto 
the  final  nitrogen  atom,  the  molecule  be- 
comes r/-deso>:yn.  or  Methedrlne.  The  two  d- 
amphet.imine  compounds  are  more  potent 
than  Benzedrine,  but  there  Is  no  chemical 
evidence  to  supjjort  the  widespread  street 
myth  that  Methedrine  Is  any  more  power- 
ful than  Dexedrine. 

Cocaine,  an  alkaloid  extracted  from  dried 
cocoa  leaves,  produces  almost  Identical  symp- 
toms, though  of  shorter  duration,  when 
takeii  Intravenously.  The  opiate  derivatives 
like  heroin  and  morphine,  differ  in  that 
they  produce  drowsiness  and  lethargy.  Mari- 
juana can  bring  on  an  alert  euphoria  that 
approximates  the  effects  of  small  doses  of 
amphetamines. 

Psychedelic  or  hallucinogenic  drugs,  like 
LSD  and  mescaline,  are  much  more  selec- 
tive than  amphetamines  In  their  stimulation 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  However,  am- 
phetamines may  also  produce  hallucinations 
at  certain  stages  of  Intoxication  or  with- 
drawal. And  other  drug  confections,  brewed 
up  bv  underground  "cooks"  and  labeled  with 
such"  initials  as  D.O.M.  and  S.T.P,,  often 
mimic  speed  and  bridge  the  gap  between 
amphetamines  and  hallucinogens. 

Amphetamines  are  a  sprawling  family, 
marketed  by  sever.".!  large  pharmaceutical 
companies  under  about  75  brand  names  for 
over-the-counter  sales.  With  a  prescription, 
amphetamines  are  completely  legal  and  very 
cheap — about  5  cents  per  5-mllllgram  tablet. 
Besides  selling  as  Methedrine,  Desoxyn,  Ben- 
zedrine and  Dexedrine,  they  may  be  com- 
bined with  barbiturates  under  such  trade 
names  as  Desbutal  and  Dexamyl  or,  abroad. 
Preludin  and  Ritalin.  On  the  street  and  In 
the  black  market,  speed  Is  "splash,"  "crank," 
"rhjthm,"  "meth"  or  "crystal"  (the  last  term 
referring  to  the  pure  powdered  form  of  meth- 
amphetamlne  hydrochloride) . 

Thousands  and  probably  millions  use  am- 
phetamine.'? without  becoming  wild-eyed 
"speed  freaks."  They  drop  pills  to  finish 
papers,  wax  fluor.='.  lose  weight,  write  songs, 
sing  songs,  have  conferences,  sculpt,  wake 
up  snd  think  more  clearly.  When  ampheta- 
mines were  first  synthesized  In  1927.  they 
were  intended  solely  as  a  decongestant  In  the 
treatment  of  bronchial  asthma.  They  are  now 
prescribed  for  a  minimum  of  other  uses: 
to  treat  obesity,  mild  depressions  and  rarer 
occurrences  of  narcolepsy,  and  to  treat  hyper- 
kinetic brain-damaged  children.  As  antide- 
pressants, amphetamines  are  beneficial  only 


•A  term  used  by  organic  chemists  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  molecules  of  Identical 
atomic  components  but  different  structure. 


for  a  matter  of  days.  Then  a  toleratice  builds, 
and  larger  doses  only  bring  on  the  risk  of 
dependence  and  deeper  depression  As  diet 
pills,  amphetamines  can  produce  a  maximum 
weight  loss  of  5  to  10  pounds  over  several 
weeks,  most  studies  report,  although  some 
doctors  question  even  that  figure,  crediting  it 
10  a  placebo  elfect.  Any  attempt  to  lose  more 
weight  by  using  speed  can  open  the  Pan- 
dora's box  of  am.phetamlne  abu^e 

The  term  "abuse  "  is  inure  accurate  than 
"addiction";  in  fact,  amphetamines  appear 
not  to  be  physically  addictive.  Bec;iuse  the 
body  quickly  builds  up  a  talerance  to  the 
dru^.  however,  doses  must  be  escalated  to 
maintain  the  high.  Eventually,  a  pill-popper 
may  be  drawn  '^.o  snorting  (snifSng  nmpnet..- 
mine  powder  1  or  "shooting"  (injecting  speed 
into  the  veins).  Speed  freaks  may  experience 
the  phyi^ical  willidrawal  cravings  (.cnimcn  to 
narcotics  addicts,  but  for  the  must  part  it  is 
the  psychological  vise  of  the  drug  thai  turns 
user.'j  into  abus-.Ts  and  abusers  into  "addicts  ' 
Speed  streLche.i  the  emotional  sine  curve; 
euphoric  peaks  are  followed  by  irou^rhs  that 
are  unbearai^le  v. ells  of  despair  and  depres- 
sion. The  desire  to  duplicate  lite  first  and 
the  n;ed  to  a\oid  the  second— the  "crash" — 
leads  10  tiie  amjihetamine  habit. 

The  speed  epidemic  blossomed  about  three 
years  ago  in  San  rr.,ric,sco's  Halght-Aohbury 
district  and  quickly  popped  up  in  the  na- 
tion's other  hippie  drug  haven.  New  York's 
E.ist  Village.  Quiet  flower  children  became 
ravaged  scarecrows.  The  cannibalism  of  speed 
was  eiisy  to  spot:  emaciated  bodies  cocked  In 
twisted  postures:  caved-:n  jaw:;,  grinding  and 
grinding;  pockmarked  skin,  Uim  and 
scratched  and  v>iiiie.  and  a  constant  talking, 
talking,  talking. 

.Amphetamine  abuse  h.is  leveled  o!T  in  the 
Haight  and  the  East  Village.  Nationwide, 
however,  ,-peed  abuse  is  Increasing,  and  the 
amphetanune  inciustry  booms.  Ten  bilUlon 
pills  are  produced  annually,  about  50  tablets 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the 
United  States.  That  Is  about  three  times  the 
production  of  barbiturates.  Amphetamine 
drugs  account  for  about  8  per  cent  of  all 
prescripti  ins  filled  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  one  estimate, 

.■\t  least  half  of  that  production  is  di- 
verted Into  illicit  sales,  via  fake  prescrip- 
tions, fake  doctors  and  manufacturers  who 
Just  want  to  unlo.id  their  pills.  A  recent 
investigr.tion  by  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  revealed  that  a  pharmaceutical  firm 
had  shipped  1.5  million  amphetamines  to  a 
Mexic:!n  "wholesaler"  wiiose  address  turned 
out  to  be  the  11th  hole  of  the  Tijuana 
Country  Club.  "If  It's  that  easy  to  fc>ol  a 
pharmaceutic  firm."  commented  Representa- 
tive Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia, "I  fear  even  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  how  many  millions  of  pills  find  their 
way  Into  the  black  m.irket." 

■fhe  quantity  of  illegally  manufactured 
speed  rivals  tlie  amount  that  Is  produced 
legally  and  then  diverted  Illicitly,  On  the 
"home  factory"  level,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  reports,  "speed  is  the  most 
popular  drug  of  clandestine  chemists"  Of 
36  underground  drug  labs  raided  since  last 
Julv,  the  F.D..A.  s.tys  the  miijority  were  In- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  meih.  In  a 
year-end  survey  of  10  national  districts,  tlie 
Burer^iu  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the  F  D  A. 
reported  illegal  ^peed  "readllv  available"  in 
five  m:iior  nreas:  New  York.  Chiciga,  Minne- 
apolis-.st.  P.nil.  D.^llas  and  .'veattle.  Only 
three  areas  reported  any  scarcity,  and  there 
were  no  statistics  from  California,  'he  speed 
c.HpltP.l  of  the  world  Dr.  David  Smith  of  the 
Halght-Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic,  a  street- 
speed  expert,  says:  "There  Isn't  a  place  in  the 
United    States    where   speed    doesn't    exist," 

Manufacturers  rsnge  from  the  small  street 
dealer  with  a  "bathroom"  lab,  selling  ounces 
to  support  a  habit,  to  the  large  distributor 
with  a  weekly  profit  measured  In  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Predictably,  the  quality  of 


underground  speed  varies.  Police  raided  an 
East  Village  lab  in  New  York  recently  and 
discovered  a  $500,000  operation  churning  out 
meth.  "He  was  m.^klng  AJax,'  cimplamed  one 
former  customer.  'One  shot  and  you  turned 
into  a  raisin.  ' 

Death  from  an  overdose  of  speed  Is  rare. 
The  record  lor  injection  01  speed  within  a 
single  24-hour  period  goes  to  one  young 
nmn  who  survived  15.000  milligrams  or  about 
1,000  times  any  medically  sanctioned  dosage. 
It.  13  pjsf.ble  to  "overamp."  of  course,  but 
there  is  only  scattered  evidence  to  support 
the  caution  "Speed  kills"  directly.  Speed 
freaks  do  commit  suicide  la  celebrated  Low- 
er E.i't  Sider  recently  "fell"  off  the  roof  of 
a  six-floor  tenement),  contract  hepatitis  and 
other  de.idly  liver  dlsea.';es,  or  occasionally 
CD  iov:>rdose)  on  lierciu  or  br.rbiturales 
while  attempting  to  "come  down"  from  too 
mil  :-'n  spee'j. 

Speed  maims  and  destroys,  however.  Large 
doses  create  extreme  suspiciousness  and  hy- 
peractiMly,  which  often  combine  to  produce 
a  hostile,  belligerent  temper.  "There  are  no 
.^tntle  folk  on  speed,"  says  one  ex-user.  "They 
all  turn  vicious."  Dr.  John  Kramer  of  the 
California  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Corona 
reports  that  "most  high-dose  amphetamine 
users  de.<-cribe  involvement  In  episodes  in 
which  murder  or  mayhem  was  avoided  by 
the  slimmest  of  margins.  "  And  a  study  In 
the  Haight  described  the  dlflScultles  many 
users  hrive  in  obtaining  speed,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  "rlp-offs"  (thefts)  :  "Thi<=  kind  of 
activity  related  to  the  marketplace,  coupled 
with  the  paranoia  induced  by  long  runs  on 
speed,  accounts  for  the  excessive  amount  of 
\  iolence  which  prevails  in  a  speed-using  com- 
munity." 

In  small  doses  amphetamines  do  enable 
greater  concentration,  But  the  line  between 
"enough"  and  "too  much"  is  fragile,  and  even 
a  single  pill  can  befuddle  "I  recall  taking 
one  5-milllgram  tablet  of  dexToampheta- 
mlne."  says  Dr,  Sidney  Cohen  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  "and  I  was  high 
and  Jittery  for  eight  hours."  Often,  speed  pro- 
duces a  grotesque  hyperconcentratlon.  Dr 
John  Griffith,  a  leading  amphetamine  re- 
searcher, reports:  "A  graduate  student  hired 
as  a  temporary  employe  was  discovered  to  be 
a  chronic  amphetamine  user.  Tins  was  first 
suspected  when,  after  being  asked  to  com- 
ment on  a  minor  research  project,  he  turned 
out  a  453-page  book  which  was  largely  un- 
inrelllgible." 

Even  the  Increase  in  mechanical  dexterity 
under  amphetamines  Is  more  than  o!f  ■  by 
the  bizarre  perceptions  that  guide  thai  lex- 
terlty.  One  speed  freak,  attempting  t  -  fi\ 
a  radio,  dismantled  12  other  perfectly  good 
radios  and  couldn't  put  any  of  them  back 
together.  Subjective  "brilliance"  Is  often 
warped  by  obsessive  compulflons.  For  every 
apocryphal  college  student  who  memorized 
an  astronomy  book  on  speed  while  coasting 
to  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  there  Is  the  sad  story 
of  his  friend  who  wrote  a  stunning  final 
exam,  but  all  on  the  first  line  of  his  blue 
book.  A  speed  freak  In  the  quiescent  phase 
may  string  beads  Interminably,  pour  out 
endless  wTitings,  empty  a  purse  for  hours,  or 
sit  curled  In  a  chair  and  fill  every  con-.er  of  a 
piece  cf  paper  with  tiny.  Intricate,  repea'<ng 
curlicues. 

Speed  becomes  most  dangerous  v.hen  in- 
gested by  snorting  or  shooting,  Tlie  size  of 
intravenous  doses  Is  awesome-  single  injec- 
tions of  as  much  as  500  and  1,000  milligram"^ 
per  syringe  are  often  repeat<>d  e'.ery  few 
hours.  Tlie  advantage  In  shooting  speed,  be- 
sides the  enormous  amount  of  the  drug  that 
can  be  slammed  through  a  needle,  Is  the  en- 
veloping "rush"  that  comes  as  the  drug 
wallops  Into  the  central  nervous  system.  In 
his  "Underground  Journal."  Herbert  Huncke. 
guru  to  the  early  Beats,  writes: 

"I  felt  It  almost  instantly,  and  the  rush  to 
my  head  like  a  short  circuit.  My  body  began 
to  pulsate  or  grow  tiny  antennae  all  quiver- 
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iiig  in  anticipation — and  my  aliveness  took 
on  new  substance  and  was  alerted  to  the 
waves  of  energetic  forces  sweeping  around 
me.  My  personal  force  developed  an  aware- 
Jiei.s  and  it  was  as  though  I  would  receive 
Communication  at  telepathic  level.  The  sur- 
roundings were  already  capable  of  absorbing 
f'lrce,  drive,  spirit,  and  the  flow  of  magic 
sensed,  never  seen  I  was  thoroughly  elated." 
Speed  is  a  tempting  siren.  Unl.ko  first  ex- 
periences witli  many  hard  drugs,  tiiose  with 
<P'.:cd  are  almost  .ilways  plea.surable.  Many 
users  step  up  the  dosage  simpiy  '.<•  duplicate 
that  :;rst  gorgeous  rush.  Then,  as  the  body 
builcis  up  tolerance,  the  dosage  muat  be  in- 
crcastd  .-'.ill  more.  On  high  do^es.  i-lt-cp  be- 
comes impossible,  and  the  somewhat  irregu- 
lar life  style  of  the  casual  ampheramme 
abuser  is  swallowed  up  into  the  splintered 
world  of  the  speed  freak  In  a  debilitating 
series  of  "  rtins"  and  "crashes." 

The  crash  can  trigger  a  state  of  intense 
irritability  or  despair.  To  avoid  it,  the 
speeder  may  take  some  "downs"  in  an  effort 
to  sliicp — or  take  more  speed.  This  solution 
can  le.id  to  typical  runs  of  from  .se'.eral  days 
en  up  to  one  or  two  weeks.  During  that  pe- 
riod it  li  impossiblo  to  sleep  or  cat — food 
literally  cannot  be  swallowed — and  speed's 
cann;bali=m  of  the  body  begins:  "I  knew 
I  was  dying,"  one  speeder  recdls.  "My 
tongue  was  shredded,  my  lips  were  cracked, 
tlie  whole  inside  of  my  mouth  was  eaten 
out.  My  .skin  was  itching  all  over,  my  iinger- 
nails  w?re  flaking  off.  and  my  liair  and  teeth 
seemtd  to  be  falling  out." 

"Speed  is  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous 
tiian  heroin."  says  one  ampiietamine  re- 
searcher at  Rockefeller  University.  "A  life- 
tinie  intravenous  drip  of  pure  heroin  would 
prod'.'ce  no  medical  damage."  But  speed 
knocks  out  tlie  body's  defen.^os  by  pushing 
it  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance  with  hy- 
peractivity while  depriving  ir  of  rest  and 
nourishment.  Commoii  .speed  damage  in- 
cludes colds,  infections,  muscle  tremors,  car- 
diac pri..blcms,  nausea,  cramps,  respiratory 
difficulties  and  hepatitis— the  last  not  only 
.1  frequent  result  of  using  unsterlle  needles 
but  probably  stemming  in  part  irom  the 
toxicity  of  Methedrine  itself.  Malnutrition 
.sympioms  appear  witliout  exception,  and 
tliere  ia  a  higii  incidence  of  minor  accidents: 
cuts,  scratches,  sprains  and  bruises. 

Besides  the  piiysicil  destruction,  tliere  is 
the  psychic  damage.  Althougii  ajnphetamines 
provide  .t  brief  glow  of  potency  and  ccnll- 
dence.  t!ie  other  end  of  the  saw  is 
nothingness; 

"I  make  lots  of  plans,  but  I  don't  ever 
carry  any  ni  them  out,"  says  one  speed  freak. 
"I  get  into  tins  megalomaniac  bag  about 
live  hours  into  speed,  and  I'll  build  these 
mountainous  castles  in  my  mind,  all  tlie 
far-out  things  I'm  going  to  do.  and  all  the 
money  I'm  going  to  niake.  I'll  be  driving  a 
Rolls-Royce  and  have  two  speed  labs  going 
at  oiace,  a  heroin  refining  plant,  my  own 
private  two-engine  plane.  I'll  be  running  the 
Mafia.  And  when  I  start  to  come  down  I 
realize  th.it  none  of  it  is  going  to  exist  and 
it's  like  someone  pulled  tlie  bottom  otit  of 
your  brain  I  feel  empty  and  suicidal  In 
about   fotir  or  live  hours." 

He  ivy  s[.K-oditig  invaruibiy  pruduces  two 
psychic  nightmares:  hallucinations  and 
p.ir.inL.;a.  The  liallucinations  go  beyond  gen- 
tle spiritu.il  probes  and  sumptuous  psyche- 
delic distortion;  tiiey  are  bizarre  >.nd  mysti- 
cal and  violent,  mimicking  tlie  ir;iits  of  a 
schizoid  psychosis; 

"I  saw  energy  patterns  in  the  air,"  a 
speeder  said,  "and  eventually  be^jan  to  see 
people  no  one  else  saw.  They'd  walk  into 
shadows  of  buildings  and  disappear.  Two  out 
of  every  three  people  I  saw  didn't  exist.  I'd 
see  them  come  dancing  down  the  street,  out 
from  cars.  I  refused  to  believe  I  was  halluci- 
nating— I  never  hallucinated  on  acid  ur 
U.M.T.  or  S.TP.,  and  I  was  dropping  t\vo  and 


three  labs  (amphetamine  tablets)  a  day — so  I 
started  reading  up  on  antimatter  physics.  I 
developed  a  theory  of  antlmen,  A-men,  and 
I  was  in  contact  with  them,  I  was  their 
leader.  I  began  building  machines  out  of 
television  sets  so  I  could  contact  them  on 
otnur  planets  and  in  other  galaxies,  'out 
men  with  motorcycles  would  dive  around  my 
house  and  up  the  walls  and  order  me  to  stop.  " 
One  common  hallucination  is  that  one's 
body  is  infested  with  sores  and  vermin. 
"When  I  was  speeding."  says  one  resident  at 
Phoenix  House,  a  therapeutic  drug  com.niu- 
nity  on  Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side,  "I'd 
look  at  my  .-^km  and  it  was  all  moving  and 
crawling.  There  were  millions  of  bugs  and 
pimpies  and  scars.  I'd  pick  at  them,  tear  at 
my  skin,  and  later  I'd  look  at  my  skin  and 
I'd  destroyed  myself."  More  compulsive  speed 
freaks  commonly  attack  themselves  with 
tweezers,  and  have  been  knovv^n  to  cut  away 
pieces  of  flesh. 

Paranoia  seems  to  occur  almost  without 
exception.  This  is  not  the  everyday  paranoia 
about  trpped  wires  and  plainclothes  jxilice- 
men  and  the  unhidden  stash,  but  a  full- 
blown terror  of  The  Plot,  of  pursuit  by 
criminals,  gangs,  the  Mafia,  assassins,  the 
devil,  friends  and  relatives.  It  is  the  terror 
of  buildings  falling,  rooms  and  tunnels  col- 
lapsing, the  terror  that  everyone  knows  ex- 
actly what  you  are  thinking  all  the  time, 
that  you  are  being  watched  and  followed  and 
discussed,  that  you  arc  the  center  of  atten- 
tion of  complete  strangers.  "T~wo  guys  would 
be  walking  toward  me  on  the  sidewalk,"  says 
one  speed  freak,  "and  one  would  say  to  the 
other.  You  better  not  do  that,'  but  he  was 
talking  to  me.  And  two  more  strangers  would 
come  by,  and  one  would  say,  'I  don't  think 
that's  a  very  good  idea,'  and  he  was  looking 
at  me"  Eventually  the  paranoia  cau.ses  such 
eccentricity  of  behavior  that  the  speed  freak 
is  likely  to  be  carted  off  to  Bellevue,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  terrified  man  who  was  re- 
cently found  by  police  cowering  in  a  truck 
under  the  West  Side  Highway,  or  another 
who  was  attempting  to  stop  traffic  on  the 
Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway  under  the  delu- 
sion that  he  was  being  pursued  by  the  Mafia 
and  had  to  get  help. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  qualities  of 
speed  in  large  doses  is  its  ability  to  trigger 
.■•ymptoms  mirroring  those  of  paranoid  schiz- 
ophrenia. It  was  in  1058  that  Dr.  P  H.  Con- 
nell  published  a  classic  monograph.  "Am- 
phetamine Psychosis."  reporting  his  study 
of  42  paiients  at  five  British  hospitals.  Con- 
nell's  conclusion:  "The  clinical  picture  Is 
primarily  a  paranoid  psychosis  with  ideas  of 
reference,  delusions  of  persecution,  auditory 
and  visual  hallucinations  in  a  setting  of 
clear  consciousness.  .  .  .  The  mental  picture 
may  be  indistinguishable  from  acute  or 
chronic  paranoid   schizophrenia." 

Since  then,  scholarly  debate  has  been 
quietly  raging  In  niedicnl  Journals  over 
two  questions:  Is  amphetamine  psychosis 
actually  created  by  the  drug  or  does  it  only 
precipitate  an  tindetected  schizophrenia? 
Second,  is  the  amphetamine  psychosis  a 
"true"  psychosis,  or  are  there  ditferences. 
such  as  a  lack  of  auditory  hallucinations,  or 
a  lack  of  genuine  thoviglit  disorders?  Belle- 
vue speeders  between  1966  and  1968  tended  to 
contirm  Connells  findings.  Hallucinations 
and  thought  disorders  were  cnrrelared  with 
urine  tests,  which  ran  determine  the  amount 
of  amphetamines  in  the  blood;  It  appeared 
that  hallucinations  peaked  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced .states  of  toxicity. 

Recently,  experim.enters  have  attempted 
t"  Inc'uce  the  psychosis  In  controlled  ho=pi"al 
.srttintjs.  At  Bellevue.  for  example,  four  ex- 
perienced amphetamine  abusers,  all  judged 
nonschlzophrenic,  were  given  closely  mon- 
itored doae:^  of  methamphetamine,  and  their 
reactions  and  behavior  recorded.  One  sub- 
'ect  was  eiven  595  milligrams  over  a  46-hour 
period.  Here  are  some  descriptions  of  his 
reactions,  as  logged  by  the  experimenters; 


"Slight  headaclie  Talking  about  maiiline.-s 
and  Thoma.s  Wolfe.  He  had  being  a  man  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand.'  'That  book  v.;,s  his 
guts,'  etc. 

"Tearfully  discusses  mother.-,  prf.mi.scuity 
abandonment  by  parents  and  grandfather! 
Aifes  intidelliy,  and  homosexual  attacks  bv 
relatives. 

■  Hostile  to  nursing  stall,  and  feels  that 
their  aitiiude  is  disparaging.  Unaware  of 
his  own  provocativene;ss. 

"Agnated  pliiloi^ophic  diatribe  with  riddles 
that  make  lilli',-  sens-.-. 

■Rcturnij  from  patients'  movie  after  a  half. 
hour,  frightened.  Feels  he  can  judge  at  a 
glance  which  patients  are  dangerous  and 
■sensed  the  piesence  of  danger'  at  the  movie. 

■'Spfaking  of  revelations  but  is  unable  to 
explain  what  has  been  revealed. 

'  Writ:ng  and  talking  excitedly,  constantly, 

"Preaching  loud  and  constantly.  Content  as 
above. 

"Preaching  at  maximum  volume.  Unable 
to  cooperate  Aith  interviews  ur  psychological 
testing.  Amphetamine  cut." 

Not  all  speed  freaks  manifest  the  acute 
dislocations  of  amphetamine  psychosis.  A 
few  have  worked  out  weekend  "binges."  and 
hold  down  9-*o-5  Jobs  in  between.  Others 
dimply  resist  the  temptaiion  of  mas.si',e  do^es, 
or  of  upping  the  ante  by  snorting  or  shoot- 
ing—happily protected  by  their  middle-class 
squeamishne.^s  about  needles.  That  inhibl- 
tion,  however,  is  beginjimg  to  disappear  with 
the  enveloping  dru^  proni.scuity,  and  it  is 
also  possible  to  become  quite  adequately 
freaked  out  by  dropning  a  handful  of  moth- 
er's little  diet  pills. 

In  addition,  ^jpeed  encourages  the  use  of 
other  drugs,  not  Just  out  of  a  desire  for 
further  experimentation,  but  specifically  to 
come  down  fro.Ti  over-camping.  Barbiturates 
r\re  widely  used,  but  frequently  orally  Lalien 
doses  may  not  act  strongly  enough,  and  the 
speeder  turns  to  shooting  heroin  or  barbitu- 
rates. When  iiijected.  barbiturates  are  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  because  they  can  c<jllapse 
veins  and.  if  veins  are  mi.ssed,  can  produce 
dangerous  abscesses. 

When  tiie  ups  and  downs,  the  physical 
deterioration  and  tlie  paranoia  become  too 
overwhelming,  many  speed  fieak=  try  to  stop. 
For  some,  it  can  be  surprisingly  ea.sy.  For 
L.thers,  it  is  impossible:  even  the  worsening 
trip  is  not  enough  to  off.;et  the  psychological 
dependence  induced  'oy  tiie  cirug. 

Those  who  can  stop  usually  recover  re- 
markab.y,  although  it  may  take  months. 
There  are  aome,  however,  who  feci  tUai  sorat- 
thing  in  their  heads  has  been  perma:iently 
alTected,  and  they  usually  say  it  is  the  mem- 
ory. There  has  been  experimental  evidence 
that  animals  have  suffered  permanent  brain 
damage  from  heavy  amphetamine  doses,  and 
studies  following  a  "speed  epidemic"  in 
Japan  several  years  ago  point  to  possibiUiy 
of  similar  bruin-cell  changes  in  man.  Any 
number  of  speed  freaks  feel  a  vague  emo- 
tional certainty  that  they  are  branded  for 
life,  such  as  one  girl  at  Phoenix  House  who 
described  her  unresolved  drug  Odyssey: 

"I've  done  everything,  siiot  e.e-ything.  but 
I  flipped  out  on  speed.  I  would  do  tiiree  days 
of  speed,  and  then  .^hoot  heroin  to  come 
down,  and  then  do  more  speed  to  get  up. 
But  even  when  you're  clean,  you  still  carry 
around  the  habit.  My  nerves  are  so  shot, 
sometimes  in  encounter  [group  therapy]  all 
I  can  do  is  shake." 

It  becomes  more  and  more  diiTicult  to  char- 
acterize the  typical  amphetamine  abuser, 
though  certaiii  occupational  groups  stand 
cut.  One  study  found  wide.-pread  ampheta- 
mine abuse  highest  amcng  mediial  personnel, 
with  housewives  and  'noctuinal  workers" 
ranking  second  and  third.  The  study  also 
found  ampiietamine  abuse  hish  in  various 
underworld  callings — among  petty  thieves, 
convic':s,  and  prnstitt;-es.  "Succef.sful"  crim- 
inals, however,  were  reported  unlikely  to  be 
involved  with  speed.  At  Bellevue.  the  mean 
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y,e  in  a  survey  of  60  amphetamine  abusers 
was  25  Most  had  iwlice  records,  and  about 
one-third  had  heavy  drinking  histories. 
■■They're  sure  as  hell  not  flower  children," 
savs  Bellevue's  six^ed  exiiert.  Dr.  Burton  An- 
erust.  "They're  tough  and  psychotic.  Delin- 
quents. What  we  used  to  call  hoods." 

K  soon-to-be  published  report  on  the  In- 
te'state  Commerce  Commission  by  Ralph 
Kader  and  his  Raiders  find-  an  alarming  de- 
'pendence  on  habit-forming  drugs  (m&stly 
Bennies)  among  truckers:  "Almost  80  per 
cent  of  the  drivers  in  our  survey  described 
the  use  of  such  drugs  a;i  'widespread.'  They 
disclosed  that  'Hey,  you  got  a  pill?'  Is  now  a 
most  common  question  among  drivers  at 
tnick  stoDs  and  terminals.  Occasionally, 
i'lvers  have  prescriptions;  more  often,  they 
get  the  jiiHs  from  the  black  market,  from 
truck  stops,  and  from  other  drivers.  Some  use 
their  wives'  reduring  pill.-;.  .  .  .  After  getting 
hopped  up  on  jii'ls.  some  drivers  often  need 
;;quor  to  relax  in  order  to  rlcep," 
"  .Mthoui^h  It  Is  dlfUcult  to  document,  one 
stibgroup.  homosexuals,  appear  to  be  ovcr- 
renresented  among  speedsters.  The  Bellevtic 
survey  noted  an  abnormally  high  ratio  of 
homosexuals  among  amphetam*nc-abu=-e  pa- 
rents It  Terns  more  likely  thit  speed  appop's 
to  the  gay  world,  rather  than  that  the  drug 
has  any  power  of  sexual  conversion.  Any 
hara.=-.;c'd  "outca."=t"  group  misht  turn  to 
Fpeed  with  Its  promise  of  confidence  and 
power.  The  psychotic  drug  paranoia  rf  speed 
may  replicate  the  paranoia  inflicted  on  homo- 
sexiials  bv  straltht  society;  perhaps  it  is 
easier  to  live  with  the  paranoia  Induced  by 
drues  th.in  that  induced  bv  sex.  And  in  the 
frraked-nu'  world  of  liravv  speed  use.  be'ng 
Fay  is  at  worst  a  sprout  of  eccentricity  in  a 
riotous  garden  of  psychosis. 

Speed  is  stil!  not  a  ohetto  druc.  however. 
and  probably  will  nevr  be.  Heroin  makes 
the  Junkie  obll'lous  to  rats  and  roaches  and 
garbage:  speed  (lily  mal-es  him  acutely  aware 
of  hissurround:n=!s.  Financial  considerations, 
too.  nrevent  speed  from  b'^comini:  popular  in 
the  ghetto.  Like  the  hcro'n  addict,  the  speed 
freak  nften  works  up  a  costly  habi*.  and  the 
poor  m'ist  hustle  to  p:v.-  for  drucs.  Although 
speed  and  junk  are  In  the  same  street  price 
ran!;e.  the  "junkie  Is  relatively  co.^.l  between 
hits.  But  the  .speed  freak  is  generally  so 
completely  di.':oriV ntated  and  trapped  on  his 
private,  piranv-lac  24-hotir  treadmill  that 
hustling  Is  out  of  the  question. 

Whilo  some  speed  freaks  get  high  alone, 
many  are  part  of  rroups.  One  reason  is  that 
the  life  style  of  the  heavy  speed  user  does 
mt  exactlv  rolnridc  with  that  of  the  non- 
speed  world.  Sp-^erlers  have  their  own  lan- 
gt:age.  their  own  ritual."^  their  own  disjointed 
schedule.  Also,  speed  for  many  Is  a  social 
drug;  the  changes  it  Induces  rfteii  demand 
an  audience.  Fina'ly,  the  dedicated  speed 
freak  inevitably  '-eaciics  n  s'ltp  cf  such  acute 
psychic  dis!c>catlon  that  he  becomes  tnco- 
iierent  and  Intolerable  to  anyone  but  another 
Incoherent,  intolerable  speed  freak 

New  York  City  probably  hr.=  had  more 
than  its  share  of  off-beat  amphetamine  sets 
In  the  "cultur.al  tmderground."  One.  the 
Theater  of  the  Ridiculous.  p:ild  In-group 
inbtiie  to  the  speed  leer^cy  with  a  recent  pro- 
duction "from  the  Crystal  Amp'.ietamine 
Room  of  the  Heroin  Hilton."  There  is  also 
the  Warhol  set.  with  Its  coterie  of  super- 
stars. Its  tapes,  movies,  performances,  and. 
most  recently,  the  book  "a." 

And  for  jet-set  exotica,  there  was  the 
group  of  celebrated  actors,  writers,  musicians 
and  public  figures  who  poured  in  and  out  of 
the  Frankenstein  lab  of  "Dr.  Feelgood."  one 
oJ  New  York's  fabled  Park  A\enue  "vitamin 
doctors"  There  speed  and  any  number  of 
novel  concoctions  were  injected  by  the  glass- 
f'l'i  CUimately.  tlie  bizarre  activities  reached 
such  a  level  that  even  Dr.  Feolgood's  most 
obses-lve  patients  were  forced  to  drop  out 
"Mv  last  shot,"  recalls  a  survivor  of  one  of 


those  final  sessions,  "was  a  blood-red  thing 
about  a  foot  long.  I  went  blind  for  two  days, 
and  when  my  eyesight  finally  came  back,  I 
threw  away  all  my  speed  and  hung  up  my 
works  on  the  livingroom  lampshade" 

Two  years  ago.  Dr.  Donald  Louria,  author 
of  "The  Drug  Scene.  "  predicted  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  years  before  speed  became  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  drug  problem.  He  now  says  he 
has  had  to  qualify  tiiat  ominou:;  prophecy 
because  of  the  unforeseen  phenomenon  of 
multidrug  abuse.  The  most  surprising  devel- 
opment over  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
"give-me-Librium-or-glve-me-meth"  syn- 
drome within  the  drug  culttire,  the  super- 
market spree  from  drug  to  drug. 

Drugs  are  being  brewed  together  in  -unholy 
combinations  and  cut  with  virtually  any- 
thing that  comes  to  hand;  more  and  more 
new  drugs,  especially  psychedelics,  are  being 
churned  out  in  labs.  And  certain  drugs — once 
untouchable— are  becoming  fashionable. 
"The  social  stigma  of  the  junkie  is  gene." 
said  one  staff  member  at  Phoenix  House.  "A 
year  ago,  heroin  was  a  dunib  thing.  Now 
junk's  cool." 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  multidrug  spree. 
the  Louria  prediction  about  .speed's  growing 
popularly  was  not  far  wrong.  "I  emphasize 
that  there  has  been  a  major  and  substantial 
increase  in  amphetamine  use  and  abuse  in 
the  drug  .'.ubcilture.  on  college  campuses  and 
on  Wall  Stree""  ttvt.fied  the  Haigh--A.shbury 
Clinic's  David  Smith  before  the  Scna'e  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics. "And  if  you  had  to  pick  out  a  druT 
with  which  you  should  be  most  concerned. 
it  .should  be  amphetamine,  because  this  is  a 
drug  that  Is  completely  out  of  control  in  our 
iGCiety." 

Speed  is  every  bit  as  lethal  as  heroin,  al- 
though i's  toll  may  not  show  up  as  directly 
as  in"  the  weekend  body  counts  of  heroin 
overdoses.  But,  because  amphetamines  have 
a  twilight  medical  legitimacy,  most  drug  laws 
are  lenient  abotit  sjieed.  In  New  Y'ork  City, 
for  instance,  the  possession  of  any  amount  of 
speed — even  with  acknowledged  intent  to 
sell — is  punishable  only  as  a  misdemeanor 
with  a  maximum  of  one  year  in  jail.  With 
heroin,  possession  of  one-eighth  of  an  ounce 
is  a  felony,  and  possession  of  more  than  one 
pound  can  mean  a  life  sentence.  For  the  year 
1969.  77  8  per  cent  of  all  drug  arres's  made 
by  the  New  York  City  Narcotics  Bureau  were 
for  heroin,  and  only  0  2  per  cent  for  amphet- 
amines and  hallucinogens. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  country 
to  endure  the  amphetamine  carnage,  Japan's 
troubles  have  been  mentioned;  England  has 
had  a  seesawing  heroin  speed  problem  and 
in  Canada  the  use  of  amphetamines  is  grow- 
ing Sweden's  troubles  w-ith  speed  have 
reached  crisis  proportions  in  recent  years. 
In  1965.  Sweden  a'tempted  to  halt  the  grow- 
ing illegal  use  of  speed  by  making  Preludln 
available  to  everyone,  free  and  without  a  pre- 
.scription.  Instead  of  stemiming  the  tide  of 
amphetamine  abuse,  legaliza' ion  dotibled  "he 
number  of  addict.s  in  two  years.  Cases  of  hep- 
atitis increased  more  than  twofold.  In  1967. 
the  experiment  was  ended,  but  Sweden's 
speed  problem  remained,  and  there  is  no 
end  in  sight. 

Right  new  the  United  States  seem.s  to  be 
on  a  heroin  binge.  But  drug  use  is  faddish 
and  cyclical,  and  speed  is  probably  more  pop- 
ular now  than  ever.  "In  the  winter,"  ex- 
plained one  East  Villager,  "I  switch  to  heroin 
so  I  won't  catch  pneumonia.  In  the  spring 
I  go  back  to  speed  " 


INCREASED   FEDERAL   FUNDING 
NEEDED  FOR  HEALTH  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORt)  a  .stPtement  I  submitted  to  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 


propriations presided  over  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  'Mr.  Magncson> 
on  the  need  for  increased  Federal  fund- 
ing for  health  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

STATLMtiNT     BY    SENATOR    HATFIELD 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  subcommittee 
will  change  the  apparent  future  course  of 
medical  hisu.ry. 

In  a  move  to  fight  Inflation  caused  by  a 
war-heat€d  economy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  cut  b;.ck  support  for  medlctl  re- 
search. The  rationale  employed  for  this  af- 
front to  medic:-.  1  S'-wncc  is  that  v^-e  now 
need  to  concentrate  our  efforts  and  funds 
on  the  deliiery  of  health  care  and  forego 
initiating  resear':h  projects  Medical  scien- 
tists in  Oregon  have  assured  me  that  this 
national  goal  of  securing  the  delivery  of 
health  services  Is  long  o\erdue  and  is 
hcriildod  bv  the  medical  '.eld 

However"  these  same  Oregon  scientists 
hasten  to  add  that  u  is  our  great  misfor- 
tune to  curtail  funding  of  basic  research  at 
Ins-iutions  of  learning  to  release  funds  for 
delivery.  We  need  both  research  and  de- 
livery. We  need  an  emphi.sis  on  both  We 
need  a  commensurate  f.n-tncial  commitment. 

It  is  the  research  carried  out  at  centers  of 
learning  that  h.as  provided  the  latest  clin- 
ical techniques,  m.ethods  cf  detection,  treat- 
ment and  preventives  which  have  en- 
abled'universities  to  take  the  lead  in  creat- 
ing communitv  health  centers,  tr.'ining  more 
health  personnel,  and  extending  good  medical 
care  into  the  ghetto  and  general  community. 

Dr  Philip  Handler.  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  in  his  excel- 
lent summarv  of  the  plight  of  science  today 
and  the  erosion  and  disaffection  it  has  suf- 
fered m  the  public  eye,  has  noted  that  de- 
livery of  health  care  cannot  be  earned  out 
at  the  expense  of  curtailing  research  and  In- 
vestigation: "Even  if  the  SI  billion  Federal 
contribution  to  biomedical  research  and  edu- 
cation were  diverted  t«  improvement  of 
health  care,  it  could  h.ive  but  trivial  impact 
thereon,  wliile  a  vital  national  resource,  our 
biomedical  research  capability,  would  be 
GCi' roved." 

The  losses  medical  research  and  society 
have  sufiered  already  at  this  point  in  time 
are  staggering.  For  the  last  four  fiscal  years 
the  reduction  in  effort  or  capability  in  our 
research  institutions  has  been  of  the  order 
of  25';  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  pendulum 
will  swing  b.ak  this  yci.r  and  favor  medical 
research,  restoring  It  to  the  priority  position 
it  deserves. 

Today  I  wish  to  address  my  remf.rks  to 
the  damage  done  by  cutbacks  in  medical 
re.-^-irch  in  Orogcn  and  elsewhere.  wi;h  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  the  field  of  cai.cer, 

Wh.it  h.-.s  this  federal  cutback  in  -"erv-rrch 
funds  meant  in  Oregon?  Dr.  Willum  K, 
Riker,  Professor  and  Chairman.  Department 
if  Pharmacology,  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School,  tells  me  that  the 
federal  cutback  In  research  support  has  re- 
duced the  indirect  cost  income  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School  by  more 
than  "jlOO.COO  this  venr  At  the  same  time, 
Oregon  is  a  small  population  state,  wUh  a 
small  budget  that  has  had  »o  trim  Its  sup- 
port of  the  Medical  School  by  l'."  in  order 
to  combat  Inflation.  In  Dr  Riker's  Depan- 
ment  a  trilnlng  grant  renewal  application 
was  ".ipproved"  b-n  not  funded,  adversely 
affecting  three  graduate  students  Four  of 
seven  staff  members  find  them.selves  without 
research  gr.-'nt  support.  The  heavy  bvrden 
falls  on  the  school  it.self  to  somehow  come 
up  with  these  ftinds— and  this  will  only 
occur  at  the  expense  of  other  desirable  goals 
and  programs 

Dr.  Riker  points  out  the  high  Irony  of  the 
.'Administration   fighting   Inflation    by    ham- 
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pering  the  Interwoven  complex  of  teaching 
and  research  in  medicine  whose  goals  are  to 
train  more  doctors  and  find  better  treat- 
ments and  prevenilves,  which  will  in  turn 
save  us  billions  In  the  delivery  of  health 
services. 

At  this  point  I  include  excerpts  of  Dr. 
Riker  s  letter,  which  eloquently  describes  the 
pligiit  of  blomedlcine  at  the  hands  of  a  Fed- 
eral Government  bent  on  treating  health 
crisis  problems  by  fiscal  blood-letting: 

University  of  Oregon 

Medical  School, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  June  19, 1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Setiate, 
Wasitington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Your  telegr:un  ar- 
rived shortly  before  a  scheduled  UOMS  Exec- 
utive Faculty  meeting,  at  which  we  learned 
that  tlie  cutback  in  research  support  by  the 
Federal  government  has  reduced  the  Indirect 
cost  income  of  this  school  by  more  than 
$100,000  this  year.  This  significant  loss  and 
the  State's  budget  reduction  of  l'/2%. 
coupled  with  the  Increasing  Inflationary 
spiral,  leads  all  of  us  to  believe  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  June  9,  1970,  "Medical 
Schools  Reported  in  Trouble",  is  the  under- 
statement of  the  year. 

Bt.mediclne.  the  interwoven  complex  of 
teaching  and  research  in  medicine  and  its 
allied  fields,  is  on  the  verge  of  a  terminal  111- 
ne.ss  which  the  Federal  physician  seems  bent 
on  treating  by  fiscal  blood-letting.  The 
wounds  in  our  department  alone  may  not 
heal.  A  training  grant  renewal  application 
was  "approved"  but  not  funded,  abruptly 
cutting  off  support  for  three  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  middle  of  their  careers.  For- 
tunately, this  school's  humanism  will  assure 
their  continued  support,  though  obviously 
at  the  expense  of  other  desirable  goals  and 
programs.  Four  of  our  seven  staff  members 
are  without  research  grant  support;  pros- 
pects of  their  obtaining  support  in  the  fu- 
ture are  remote  Indeed! 

Thl.-  vignette  of  one  department'.-  prob- 
lems is  multiplied  and  magnified  many  times 
In  all  American  medical  schools  today.  The 
serioxis  cuts  In  Federal  support  of  research 
aiul  training  are  now  having  their  impact 
on  the  educational  objectives  of  medical 
schools.  The  need  for  more  faculty,  to  meet 
the  demands  that  we  train  more  physicians. 
is  not  going  to  be  realized,  simply  because 
the  medical  schools  do  not  have  the  money. 
More-over,  it  is  inevitable  that  schools  will 
also  lose  faculty,  as  some  have  already  di.ne. 
because  of  salary  cutbacks.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvanl.i  has  imposed  an  8'~;  cut  in 
faculty  salaries,  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia will  have  no  salary  Increases  this 
year.  Tlie  latter,  because  of  inflation,  ob- 
viously represents  a  real  salary  cut.  Oregon, 
at  the  moment,  is  not  at  this  desperate 
stage,  but  I  am  certain  our  relative  good  for- 
tune is  only  temporary. 

The  reasons  lor  this  Federal  p^hizrphrenia. 
in  which  tlie  government  demands  more 
physicians  and  greater  delivery  of  health 
care  while  fiscally  emasculating  the  training 
and  health  cue  centers,  are  admittedly  com- 
plex. They  are,  I  believe,  most  lucidly  stated 
by  Dr.  Phillip  Handler  in  his  article  "Sci- 
ence and  the  Federal  government:  which  way 
lo  c;o"  iFedera  Ian  Proceedings,  29:1089- 
1097  (Copy  enclosed)).  E^ssentlally,  he  states 
that  there  is  some  disenchantment  because 
of  strident  voices,  within  the  scientific  com- 
munity, which  have  reached  the  public  and 
legislative  ear  with  a  denouncement  of  tech- 
nology, and  without  any  recognition  of  man's 
t>enpficlal  and  noble  scientific  achievements. 

Some  disenchantment  also  stems  from  the 
fact  that  some  "spokesmen"  for  science, 
self-appointed  or  real,  have  made  unwise 
promises  to  the  Federal  government  about 
imminent  practical  applications  of  scien- 
tific research;  promises  which  could  not  be 


kept.  I  doubt  that  many  of  these  men  really 
understood  blomedlcine.  The  simple  facts 
are  these:  (1)  Fundamental  research  is  the 
cornerstone  of  practical  technology,  and  the 
development  of  the  latter  from  the  former 
is  Inevitable.  No  one  can  po.sslbly  predict, 
however,  whether  that  development  will 
take  one  year  or  a  mlllenium.  (2)  Scientific 
research,  training,  and  teaching  are  In- 
separable, Interdependent  components  of 
excellent  medical  education.  If  one  of  these 
three  legs  Is  cut  off,  the  entire  structure  top- 
ples. The  current  preeminence  of  American 
blomedlcine  stems  directly  from  our  recog- 
nition, heretofore,  of  the  need  for  all  three 
legs. 

Though  this  is  a  letter  from  a  single  In- 
dividual, I  am  confident  that  I  speak  also  for 
a  constituency  in  urging  you  to  salvage 
American  medical  education  at  this  critical 
time  by  pressing  for  healthy  levels  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  research,  training,  and 
teaching. 

On  behalf  of  all  members  of  this  depart- 
ment, I  extend  also  an  appreciation  for  your 
awareness  of  the  problems,  and  your  com- 
munication with  us.  If  we  can  be  of  any 
consultative  aid  to  you,  in  regard  to  health, 
education,  drug  and  drug  control  legisla- 
tion, we  are  at  your  service. 

■With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

■William  K.  Riker,  M.D., 

Professor  and  Chairman. 

The  Government  Is  out  of  touch  with  re- 
ality when  on  the  one  hand  it  demands  more 
physicians  and  greater  deU\eiy  of  health 
care  and  on  the  other  hand  cuts  off  support 
to  these  training  and  heal'.h  care  centers. 

Dr.  Robert  Campbell,  Associate  Professor 
of  Pediatrics  and  Director  of  the  Renal 
Metabolic  Research  Laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School  also  pleads 
the  case  for  basic  research  funding  when  he 
discusses  the  personnel  needs  of  universi- 
ties. Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  train  more  doctors,  and  to 
concentrate  on  quantity  because  It's  cheaper 
cannot  be  done  at  the  expense  of  quality 
training.  Our  physicians  today  need  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  formerly  did, 
and  they  need  quality  teachers  at  the  fore- 
front of  their  fields  to  train  them  adequately. 
In  the  past  medical  scientists  with  Inquisi- 
tive minds  whose  interest  was  research  were 
attracted  to  universities  where  they  took 
lower  pay  In  order  to  have  available  the  pur- 
suit of  investigation.  The  excitement  of 
academic  environment  lay  with  the  avail- 
ability of  research  grants  to  pursue  projects. 

We  simply  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  re- 
tain top  men  to  man  the  posts  at  medical 
schools  if  we  don't  provide  the  research 
grants  that  attract  them.  They  will  leave, 
and  In  too  many  cases  they  will  have  to  leave 
for  lack  of  support  (half  of  all  medical 
school  faculty  members  are  supported  in 
part  by  research  grants).  They  will  leave  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  1600  vacancies 
in  academic  medicine  and  600  vacancies  in 
academic  dentistry  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Campbell  states  that  in  spite  of  these 
personnel  needs  and  the  requirements  of 
expanding  medical  cla.ss  sizes,  the  University 
of  Oregon's  medical  facilities,  graduate 
training  programs,  postdoctoral  medical  fel- 
lowship stipends  and  the  medical  research 
grants  to  sustain  the  institution  are  being 
withdrawn. 

At  this  point  I  Include  In  full  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's letter: 

University  of  Oregon 

Medical  School, 
Portland.  Oreg..  June  23.  1970. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  In  medicine  and  medical 
science,  I  am  increasingly  perplexed  by  the 
paradoxical  and  erratic  federal  policies  gov- 


erning the  course  and  development  of  our 
health  resources. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  to  most  everyone 
who  has  pondered  our  health  problem  that 
a  sustained,  balanced  building  and  staffing 
program  Is  essential.  Increased  above  our 
present  rate  of  growth,  more  new  medical 
schools  are  an  absolute  necessity  If  we  are 
ever  to  catch  up  with  our  expanding  popu- 
lation. Moreover,  if  we  are  to  significantly 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  care  as  well,  a 
further  bulge  and  another  growth  slope 
must  be  Introduced.  In  addition  our  pres- 
ently established  schools  need  expanded  fa- 
cilities to  train  additional  physicians,  med- 
ical scientists,  nurses,  and  other  professional 
people  in  related  paramedical  specialties. 

■When  we  contemplate  the  above  needs  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  we  currently  have 
1600  vacancies  in  academic  medicine  and 
600  vacancies  In  academic  dentistry,  it  is 
obvious  that  our  first  and  foremost  effort 
must  be  directed  to  an  increase  in  our  life 
blood,  capital  goods,  namely  our  training 
facilities  and  trained  people  to  man  them. 
Not  only  are  we  badly  In  need  of  this 
added  Intellectual  capital,  but  we  must  have 
progressively  better  capital,  consistent  with 
an  Increasing  technologic,  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  complexities  of  our  time.  The 
doctor  product  we  send  out  to  the  commu- 
nity must  not  be  poorly  Informed,  thus,  In 
the  face  of  the  present  Information  explo- 
sion In  medicine,  there  is  a  greater  neces- 
sity to  have  faculty  who  can  understand, 
collate.  Integrate  and  disseminate  the  kinds 
of  Information,  and  provide  the  training 
experience  necessary  to  make  the  physician 
of  tomorrow.  Most  people  would  agree  that 
an  Improperly  trained  physician  is  almost  as 
bad  as  no  physician  at  all. 

Despite  the  above  considerations  and  the 
need  to  expand  our  medical  facilities,  gradu- 
ate training  programs,  post-doctoral  medi- 
cal fellowship  stipends  and  the  medical  re- 
search grants  to  sustain  our  institution  are 
being  withdrawn.  Several  federally  supported 
training  programs  for  graduate  students  at 
our  medical  school  are  in  Jeopardy  and  will 
be  amputated  unless  a  transfusion  of  some 
kind  is  soon  undertaken.  The  present  out- 
look would  lead  one  to  believe  that  tlie  pres- 
ent graduate  student  program,  which  is  the 
life  blood  of  the  basic  biomedical  atmos- 
phere at  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School,  will  be  cut  to  about  one-half  or  one- 
third  in  a  year  or  two.  This  will  mean  that 
support  for  some  faculty  salaries  made  pos- 
sible by  these  training  grants  will  no  longer 
be  available.  This  will  mean  that  much  basic 
biomedical  research  will  perforce  grind  to  a 
stop.  Therefore  we  will  not  be  turning  out 
many  professional  leaders  and  scholars  in 
the  fields  of  bacteriology,  physiology,  bio- 
chemistry, anatomy  or  pharmacology.  I  am 
reminded  of  our  physiological  laboratory  ex- 
periments, the  object  of  which  was  to  deter- 
mine how  much  blood  loss  our  dogs  could 
tolerate  before  they  went  Into  shock. 

Curtailment  of  medical  research  grants 
continue  and  the  burners  and  lights  are 
going  out  in  the  laboratories.  Loyal  and  ex- 
perienced workers  of  long  standing  are  being 
let  go  for  lack  of  funds.  The  principle  in- 
vestigator, losing  a  grant,  frequently  loses 
part  of  his  salary  support  as  well.  Where 
does  this  teacher-researcher-scholar  get  his 
support?  Hard-earned  tenure  is  no  protec- 
tion if  the  state  legislature,  unwilling  to  go 
Into  debt.  Is  unable  to  provide  a  salary  floor. 
Curtailment  of  medical  research  grants  has 
another  adverse  effect.  Overhead,  which  Is  a 
part  of  every  biomedical  research  grant,  is 
being  lost.  These  overhead  funds  often  pro- 
vide salary  support  for  the  members  of  the 
teaching  faculty  of  our  biomedical  institu- 
tions. It  can  be  seen  that  teaching  and 
training  are  intimately  related  to  research 
programs.  Thus  they  both  are  damaged  fur- 
ther. These  mechanisms  are  at  work  ^ 
Oregon. 
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Now  let  us  take  up  the  postdoctoral  clini- 
cal fellowships.  These  serve  a  multiple  func- 
tion Most  importantly,  the  fellow  of  today 
15  the  academician  of  tomorrow.  Further, 
they  allow  the  clinician,  with  his  fellows,  to 
organize  and  properly  analyze  the  body  of 
information  about  problem  patients  being 
treated  so  that  better  approaches  can  be 
developed.  It  allows  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram to  devise  and  develop  new  tests  clini- 
cally not  yet  available,  thus  better  serving 
the  patients  with  serious  and  difficult  man- 
agement problems.  These  programs  are  a  re- 
markable stimulus  to  thinking,  for  the  fac- 
ulty member  In  charge,  but  as  well  for  the 
fellows,  residents,  Interns  and  students  with 
whom  they  are  in  continuous  contact.  If 
these  post-doctoral  fellowship  programs  are 
not  maintained,  it  Is  very  likely  that  some  of 
the  faculty  will  have  to  leave  this  institu- 
tion. Why?  Because,  while  faculty  mem'oers 
must  give  direct  service  to  the  111  patients 
on  the  wards  and  in  the  clinics,  his  function 
primarily  is  to  be  a  teacher  of  fellows,  resi- 
dents, interns  and  students  in  amplifying 
and  enriching  their  professional  experiences. 
If  the  fellows  are  not  available,  some  faculty 
would  be  so  barraged  with  day  to  day  patient 
care  problems  they  could  neither  teach, 
study,  write  or  do  clinical  research 

With  declining  tax  receipts  in  Oregon,  and 
Oregon  being  a  relatively  poor  state,  even 
tenured  prolessors  are  In  no  position  to  feel 
secure.  Oregon  Is  a  "soft-money  school,"  that 
is  to  say  much  of  our  money  comes  from  the 
outside,  and  many  faculty  members'  salaries 
are  derived  from  these  sources.  Oregon's 
vigorous  faculty  has  constantly  generated 
Income  from  outside  the  state  through  hard 
work  in  maintaining  its  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

As  money  contracts,  and  the  work-load 
expands  with  our  increasing  population,  each 
faculty  member  must  do  more  and  more. 
If  clinical  faculty  members  leave  because 
they  are  "under  the  stretch."  and  their  re- 
search programs  are  cut,  this  Just  makes  It 
increasingly  difficult  for  those  remaining  be- 
hind to  have  "esprit  de  corps"  and  a  reason- 
able morale. 

This  hits  the  faculty  in  many  other  ways. 
Travel  to  national  scientific  meetlnes  Is  ab- 
rogated. Some  of  our  faculty  members  were 
unable  to  attend  medical  meetings  in  the 
field  of  their  Interest  this  year.  Our  summer 
research  college  and  medical  student  pro- 
grams are  contracting.  In  the  past  these  pro- 
grams have  helped  get  the  students  through 
and  broadened  their  experience.  Student 
loans  have  been  curtailed. 

Direct  financial  transfusions  to  our  medical 
and  dental  schools  are  needed  now.  We  have 
talented  administrative  and  faculty  people 
who  know  their  schools,  their  state,  local  and 
Intramural  biomedical  problems  well.  They 
know  how,  where  and  when  assistance  can 
best  be  directed  during  these  difficult  times. 
Prolonged  "study"  or  the  setting  up  of  com- 
missions "to  review  the  problem"  or  setting 
up  of  new  bureaucratic  programs  to  treat  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  cause  will  only 
cause  further  delay,  dislocation  and  deterio- 
ration. In  my  opinion,  the  Deans  of  our 
medical  and  dental  institutions  should  be 
provided  with  direct  emergency  funds  to 
maintain  viability  of  these  cherished  re- 
Bources.  In  truth,  only  they  know  the  mini- 
mum required  to  prevent  a  major  health 
catastrophe  In  the  next  two  years. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Campbell.  M.D  , 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics.  Direc- 
tor. Renal  Metabolic  Research  Lab- 
oratory. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  Include  at  this 
point  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Ralph  D. 
T»nz,  associate  professor.  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School  Dr.  Tanz  Is  a  cardiovascular  pharma- 
cologist who  took  a  reduction  In  salary  to  re- 


turn to  the  university  setting  after  working 
In  private  Industry  because  he  believed  he 
could  contribute  more  to  society  in  doing  .<^o. 
Lack  of  research  funds  has  prevented  Dr. 
Tanz  from  taking  on  post-doctoral  fellows 
who  desire  further  training  and  has  curtailed 
his  program : 

University    of   Oregon   Medical 
School. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  22, 1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Your  recent  In- 
quiry for  substaniiative  information  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  federal  cutbacks  In  bio- 
medical support  prompts  me  to  write  this 
letter. 

I  am  a  cardiovascular  pharmacologist,  hav- 
ing been  employed  both  In  academic  and  In- 
dustrial positions.  In  the  latter  I  headed  the 
cardiovascular  research  conducted  through- 
out the  world  by  one  of  the  largest 
pharmaceutical  firms.  A  year  ago  I  accepted 
Dr.  Riker'6  offer  to  return  to  academic  medi- 
cine because  I  was  convinced  that  the  type 
of  research  conducted  in  private  Industry  is 
of  little  long  range  value  to  our  society. 
In  so  doing,  I  accepted  an  immediate  25',> 
reduction  in  Income!  In  the  belief  that  I 
could  better  serve  society  by  assisting  In  the 
education  of  future  physicians,  nurses  and 
research  workers  (graduate  students),  I  was 
willing  to  make  this  financial  sacrifice.  This 
year  my  salary  will  be  less  than  last  year's 
because  of  Inflation,  Increased  taxes  and  a 
minor  salary  raise. 

Lack  of  research  funds  has  prevented  my 
taking  on  post-doctoral  students  who  desire 
further  training.  Sources  of  private  funds 
are  drying  up.  In  cardiovascular  research 
one  can  apply  for  funds  from  the  National 
Heart  Institute  (NIH),  the  American  Heart 
Association,  and  local  heart  associations. 
Formerlv,  one  could  also  apply  to  pharmaceu- 
tical firms  and  the  Life  Insurance  Medical 
Research  Foundation.  Recently  I  received  an 
announcement  that  the  Life  Insurance  Medi- 
cal Research  Foundation  is  discontinuing  its 
research  grants  program.  Accordingly,  when 
one  gets  turned  down  (as  happens  so  often 
these  days)  by  the  NIH,  you  apply  to  the 
other  agencies.  And  In  desperation  you  write 
letters  to  pharmaceutical  firms.  But  so  docs 
everyone  else!  And  without  funds  to  operate 
a  laboratory,  my  ability  to  serve  this  school  is 
severely  limited.  Recently  I  have  received  two 
very  financially  attractive  Inquiries  to  return 
to  industry.  My  family  would  be  better  off, 
but  would  society? 

Indeed,  If  this  Administration  Is  sincerely 
Interested  In  returning  the  economy  of  this 
nation  to  a  peacetime  economy,  what  better 
way  Is  there  than  supporting  biomedical 
research?  Funds  would  spur  peace-minded 
industries  to  produce  Items  such  as  com- 
puters, microscopes,  multi-channeled  re- 
corders, and  irteresting  chemicals  (some  of 
which  might  be  useful  as  drugs);  to  say 
nothing  of  giving  employment  to  people  who 
have  trained  themselves  for  biomedical  re- 
search. (I  would  like  to  hire  two  tech- 
nicians— I've  got  the  space  and  the  work — 
but  not  the  funds.) 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  D.  Tanz,  Ph.  D, 

i4ssociaIe  Professor. 
The  plight  of  Dr.  Tanz  is  not  atypical.  I 
know  that  his  plight  is  replicated  in  many 
institutions  In  many  States.  I  know  that  the 
damage  in  loss  of  personnel  and  In  loss  of 
training  new  investigators  besides  the  loss 
of  the  "fruits  of  the  research  Itself  Is  not 
found  only  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School,  but  exists  elsewhere  across 
the  country. 

There  have  been  many  studies  nationwide 
to  Indicate  the  range  and  nature  of  hard- 
ships already  caused  by  cutbacks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  Include  at  this 


point  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  Nov.  10.  1969,  which  well  describes  the 
hardships  incurred  by  medical  scientists 
throughout  the  country : 
IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  10,  1969) 
Research    Pinch:    Cuts   in    Federal   Ftnds 

Curtail  Investigations  of  Medical  Scien- 
tists 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

BrFFALo. — Dr.  George  E.  Moore,  director 
of  research  for  the  New  York  State  Health 
Department,  spends  some  of  his  time  wash- 
ing laboratory  glassware  these  days  at  Ros- 
well  Park  Memorial  Institute,  a  noted  cancer 
research  center  here. 

Dr.  James  Grace,  who  heads  the  Institute, 
has  abandoned  his  efforts  to  determine 
whether  certain  common  respiratory  germs, 
known  as  adenoviruses,  cause  cancer  in  hu- 
mans as  they  do  in  test  animals. 

Roswell  Park's  tobacco  researchers,  who 
seek  to  develop  safer  cigare's.  are  cutting 
corners  by  using  fewer  test  animals  to  assess 
their  findings.  "If  I  get  red-hot  positive  re- 
sults, I'm  home  free,  but  if  I  pet  wLshy-washy 
results,  I'm  dead,"  frets  Fred  Bock,  who  di- 
rects the  program. 

In  such  ways  Is  the  current  cutback  in 
Federal  research  funds  coming  home  to  Bos- 
well  Park,  a  New  York  state  institution.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June,  the  Institute 
lost  9750,000  of  Its  $6  million  In  Federal 
support,  and  officials  fear  further  reductions 
of  10^  to  15'"r  in  the  current  year.  The  In- 
stitute has  already  lost  15  young  researchers 
out  of  a  staff  of  300,  postponed  clinical  trials 
of  several  promising  anticancer  drugs  and 
curtailed  by  30''  its  work  on  a  vaccine 
against  infectious  mononvicleosis,  a  debili- 
tating blood  disease  that  may  cause  one  form 
of  cancer,  leukemia. 

leaner  rations 

Ro.swell  Park's  plight  mirrors  the  current 
pinch  at  many  of  the  nation's  medical  schools 
and  reseEtfch  centers,  which  are  being  forced 
to  adjust,  at  times  abruptly,  to  leaner  rations 
from  'Washington  after  years  of  favored 
treatment. 

Nixon  Administration  officials  Insist  the 
science  budget-cutting  is  uj  more  severe 
than  other  spending  retrenchments  being 
made  in  the  effort  to  fight  inflation.  But 
they  are  deliberately  trying  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  actual  medical  care  rather  than  on 
research,  contending  the  greater  need  now 
is  for  better  care.  In  any  case,  the  squeeze  on 
health  research  jyograms  actually  began  with 
budget  cuts  IdKbsed  in  the  last  two  years 
of  the  Johnswn  Administration;  Mr.  Nixon 
has  merely  stepped  up  the  process. 

Until  the  pinch  came,  some  officials  pri- 
vately say.  a  plethora  of  Federal  funds  led  to 
Indiscriminate  support  of  science  research 
projects,  without  due  assessment  of  their 
value.  Hence  the  squeeze  Is  having  some 
salutary  effects,  forcing  researchers  to  pick 
their  priorities  carefully,  dispense  with  un- 
productive work  and  Justify  their  once-un- 
questioned endeavors  to  the  public  and  the 
politicians.  The  change  has  also  Impelled 
some  Institutions  to  seek  more  private  finan- 
cial help,  though  without  notable  success 
so  far. 

On  the  minus  side,  medical  researchers 
say,  promising  projects  are  being  dropped  or 
delayed,  trained  personnel  are  drifting  away 
and  expensive  research  facilities,  mainly 
built  with  Federal  funds,  are  being  employed 
Ineffectively.  So  far  no  one  can  accurately 
assess  the  final  consequences.  "You  really 
can't  predict  how  much  It  will  set  you  back; 
you  don't  know  what  Insights  you  have  lost." 
says  Dr.  Grace,  the  Roswell  Park  head 
hurting  in  all  areas 
The  austerity  pains  are  widespread.  M.  D. 
Anderson  Hospital  and  Tumor  Clinic  In 
Hotiston  Is  bracing  for  a  loss  of  $1.5  million 
of  Its  $8  million  a  year  in  Federal  research 
funds;    a  drug-testing  program  has  already 
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been  reduced  from  $1  million  to  $700,000  a 
year.  The  hospital  Is  able  to  staff  only  part 
of  a  large  new  clinical  research  facility  that 
was  five  years  in  preparation,  says  Dr.  R.  Lee 
Clark,  president. 

"We  are  Just  hurting  in  about  all  artas  of 
operation— increased  costs  and  decreased 
funding,"  complains  Dr.  Douglas  Walker,  as- 
sociate dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  Baltimore,  which  ordi- 
narily derives  SO',;  of  its  budget  from  Federal 
funds.  The  school  expects  this  year  to  run  a 
deficit  of  about  $1.5  million— its  first— and 
will  draw  on  endowment  principal  to  make 
up  the  difference. 

In  N'ew  Yurk  City,  the  New  York  University 
Medical  Center  anticipates  a  reduction  of 
$1.5  million  in  Federal  research  grants  tliis 
year;  among  projects  to  be  shelved  wiU  be 
the  field  trial  of  a  new  blood  test  aimed  at 
reducing  the  danger  of  transmitting  hepa- 
titis through  blood  transfusions.  "We  wen- 
getting  ready  for  the  payoff  in  terms  of  pa- 
tient care."  complains  Dr.  Ivan  Bennett,  vice 
president  fjr  medical  aflairs. 

Similar  problems  prevail  at  Mt,  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine.  Sloan-Ketterlng  Memo- 
rial Institute  and  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  in  New  York  City,  at  the  Unlver.sity 
of  California's  San  Francisco  Medical  Center 
and  at  Northwe^jtorn  University  Medical 
School  in  Chicago,  ammig  uther  institutions, 

CUT.S   IN    NIH    OUTLAYS 

Until  1968.  the  budgets  of  Uncle  Sam's 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  mainstay 
of  the  nation's  biomedical  research  effort 
through  it;  grant-s,  had  been  rising  at  least 
10'  a  year,  and  abotit  the  last  thing  a 
medical  scientist  v.-orried  about  was  money. 
Costly,  large-scale  projects  wore  unuertaken 
In  the  e.xpect-ition  of  an  e-.er-increasliig  flov.' 
of  Federal  cash,  and  young:  researchers  were 
attracted  to  the  field  by  prospects  of  steady 
financial  support. 

But  now  all  that  has  changed.  NIH  outlays 
for  research  by  other  institutions,  still  run- 
n.ng  m'-re  than  $600  million  annually,  will 
probably  be  trimmed  7'"  below  the  Nixon 
budget  plan  made  last  spring  for  this  fiscal 
year:  the  sum  then  proposed  was  a  bit  above 
last  year's  actual  spending.  Certain  projects 
will  be  5hut  d.r>'.vn  entirely.  Some  researchers 
are  getting  only  part  of  the  Federal  dollars 
originally  earmarked  for  their  work.  And  only 
60';  of  the  projects  approved  by  NIH  are 
actually  receiving  funds,  compared  with  75'; 
In  the  past.  "It's  Just  a  matter  of  luck,"  says 
one  scientist 

Moreover,  the  general  budget  squeeze  is 
alsj  holding  down  Federal  grants  for  non- 
medical fcieiitlfic  research — money  di^ipenscl 
by  the  National  Science  Foundatlnn.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies. "The  pyramid  of  .-icience  is  being  re- 
duced." warn:  William  McElroy,  director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

"A  renewed  period  of  real  growth  in  the  na- 
tion's investment  in  basic  science  is  a  high- 
priority  Item  as  s.jon  as  the  fiscal  situaticn 
permit.^."  comments  Lee  DuBridge.  White 
House  .'^?lence  advl.-:er. 

But  the  sitiia'.ii->n  seems  particularly  severe 
for  the  medical  reseaichers.  Federal  money 
has  been  furnishing  more  than  half  the  op- 
erating costs  of  many  medical  research  cen- 
ters. Inflation  has  been  escalating  research 
costs  by  6'';  or  more  annually.  Medical 
schools,  which  do  much  of  the  NIH-backed 
research,  have  taken  on  added  financial  bur- 
dens in  training  more  needy  students  requir- 
ing scholarship  aid. 

These  pressures  have  caused  medical  men 
to  m.iunt  an  impassioned  lobbying  campaign 
for  Federal  funds.  The  effort  is  being  coordi- 
nated by  a  loose  alliance  known  as  the  "Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  the  Nation's  Health 
Crisis."  which  Includes  the  AFI^  CIO.  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  other  medical  groups. 


A   FLOOD   OF  REQTJESTS 

For  lack  of  more  Federal  dollars,  many  of 
Roswell  Park's  senior  researchers  are  now 
spending  substantial  time  seeking  funds  from 
foundations,  drug  companies  or  grateful  pa- 
tients. "Everyone  is  scratching  like  hell  to 
find  additional  money,"  observed  Dr.  Joseph 
Sokal,  who  heads  one  of  the  main  research 
operations  in  Roswell's  313-bed  hospital.  "It's 
not  what  I  entered  medical  research  for."  The 
major  private  givers  of  medical  funds,  such  as 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  the  Hart- 
ford Foundation,  have  been  Inundated  and 
are  able  to  fill  few  of  the  researchers'  re- 
quests. 

Roswel!  Park's  problems  illustrate  the  sens- 
itivity of  medical  research  to  fluctuation  In 
Federal  iund.i.  The  institution's  main  goal  is 
cancer  research,  but  its  basic  biological 
studies  have  Implications  for  treatment  of 
many  diseases,  including  diabetes  and  bac- 
terial infections,  and  for  successful  organ 
transplants. 

Even  though  New  York  state  furnishes  $14 
million  a  year,  or  about  two-thirds  of  Ros- 
well's budget,  the  Federal  aid  cutbacks  have 
had  a  major  impact  on  productivity  here, 
according  to  the  administrators.  A  freeze  has 
been  imposed  on  most  hiring,  and  researchers 
are  struggling  to  make  do  with  less  help. 

Dr.  Julian  Ambrus,  who  heads  the  Sprlng- 
ville  Laboratories,  a  unit  of  Roswell  Park, 
faces  a  specific  problem:  He  has  the  funds  to 
test  on  animals  a  possible  protective  sub- 
stance against  certain  bacteria  but  lacks  the 
money  to  go  ahead  with  trials  on  human  be- 
ings. 'The  bacteria  are  called  "gram  negative," 
and  they  include  the  salmonella  that  causes 
food  poisoning;  they  are  common,  highly  re- 
sistant to  drugs  and  pose  special  problems 
to  cancer  patients. 

OTHER    TESTS     DELAYf.D 

Dr.  Ralph  Jones  Jr.  has  a  similar  problem. 
He  lacks  funds  to  begin  trials  on  human  be- 
ings Of  a  group  of  substances  that  could 
have  valuable  anticancer  effects.  The  sub- 
stances, derived  from  the  spleen  and  liver, 
might  regulate  the  wild  reproduction  of  can- 
cer cells  without  harming  their  healthy 
neighbors. 

Roswell  Park  also  serves  as  headquarters 
for  a  group  of  20  hospitals  collaborating  in 
NlH-sponsored  trials  of  more  established 
anti-cancer  drugs.  Their  aim  Is  to  develop 
more  etfective  methods  of  employing  the 
drugs,  in  massive  doses  and  sustained  se- 
quence, to  eradicate  every  single  cancer  cell 
and  thus  pre\ent  spread  of  the  disease.  Di- 
rected by  Dr.  James  Holland,  the  work  has 
helped  lead  to  longer  survival  for  youthful 
victims  of  leukemia  and  to  the  hope  of  curing 
some  eventually. 

But  the  gains  are  not  being  extended 
rapidly  enough  to  other  types  of  cancer,  com- 
plains Dr.  Holland.  NIH  funds  for  the  hos- 
pital members  of  the  group  have  been  cut  by 
5  ;  to  30';,  and  he  fears  he  can't  hire 
enough  staff  to  decipher  and  disseminate  to 
other  physicians  the  data  alieady  acquired. 
"It's  a  national  tragedy."  he  contends. 

Time  magazine  of  February  16,  1970,  very 
clearly  states  the  crisis  created  by  the  cut- 
ting off  of  these  medical  research  grants 
throughotit  the  country.  I  include  this  arti- 
cle in  full  at  this  point: 

Research  Crisis:  Citting  Off  the  Plant  at 
THE  Roots 

Richard  M.  Nixon— "Scientific  activity  can- 
not he  turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet." 

It  was  a  campaign  statement,  delivered  In 
a  speech  on  Oct.  5,  1968.  and  made  a  point 
that  Is  no  less  true  today.  Yet  now.  In  the 
near-unanimous  opinion  of  U.S.  scientists. 
President  Nixon  Is  Ignoring  what  Candidate 
Nixon  said.  At  a  time  when  drastic,  all- 
around  btidge;  trimming  Is  obviously  neces- 
sary— confronting  the  Administration  with 
some  painful  choices — sensible  scientists  do 


not  expect  research  appropriations  to  keep 
growing  at  the  beanstalk  rate  of  the  earlv 
1960s,  but  they  have  hoped  to  maintain  re/- 
sonable.  normal  growth.  Instead,  they  have 
sutiered  cutbacks  and  hold-downs  for  two 
years,  and  now  the  Administrutiun  has  sub- 
mitted a  budget  that,  despite  rising  costs, 
will  keep  the  level  of  federal  spending  for 
research  virtually  unchanged  through  June 
1971.  As  a  result,  some  important  programs 
will  be  cut  down  severely  or  actually  elim- 
Inaied.  The  net  effect,  says  Physicist  Pliihp 
H.  Abelson,  editor  of  Science,  has  been 
harshly  called  a  "mindless  dismantling  of 
American  science." 

Accordlnc;  to  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  the  Pres- 
ident's science  adviser,  the  overall  e.lect  of 
the  f'.-w  budget,  after  allowing  for  inflation, 
will  be  to  reduce  net  buying  power  fcr  re- 
search by  about  3':.  Others  think  the  re- 
duction will  be  much  greater — in  some  cases 
Bo  much  as  20  in  areas  of  fundamental  sci- 
entiiic  research  that  offer  no  immediate. 
practical  payoffs.  This  Is  generally  called 
"basic  research."  a  favorite  target  of  admia- 
Istraiors  and  legislators  with  little  patience 
and  less  vision.  Out  of  apparently  aimless  in- 
quiries have  come  antibiotics  and  transistors. 
vaccines  and  comput-ers,  transplants  and 
spaceships.  Government  budget  makers  who 
try  to  Judge  a  program's  worth  by  the  crude 
criter:on  'How  soon  will  it  pay  off?"  are 
bound  to  be  wrong  mtich  of  the  time. 

So-called  baaic  research  lu  tiie  U.S.  mush- 
roomed after  the  Soviets'  first  Sputnik  in 
1957.  From  1958  tbtough  1965,  federal  ex- 
penditures for  ba^c  research  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  o/ 13';  .  climbiing  from  $1 
billion  to  S3  billi/n.  For  the  ne;;t  five  years, 
however,  the^aii^age  Increase  was  only  5.5'"f 
boosting  th/  annual  stim  to  its  present  $4 
billion — ana  ih.at  .has  been  barely  enough  to 
keep  up  witn  inflation.  For  the  coming  iiscal 
year  the  percentage  increase  is  near  zero- 
hence  tiie  n^t  loss  after  inflation.  Some  insti- 
tirions  iiojJe  to  keep  their  key  programs 
coasting  on  tighter  budgets.  Others  will  sim- 
ply be  shut  down, 

DREEDER   REACTOR 

One  casualty  is  the  Princeton-Pennsylvania 
proton  synchrotron  on  the  Princeton  cam- 
pus, which  is  used  for  basic  particle  research 
by  14  universities.  From  a  recent  budget  of 
65,000.000  annually,  the  synchrotron  funds 
have  now  been  cut  to  $3.5  million,  and  wii: 
be  down  to  $2,000,000  next  year.  Beyond  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  cutting  oS 
funds  completely— after  a  total  investment 
cf  $30  million  on  a  project  that,  according 
to  Director  Milton  White,  has  not  ye:  had 
a  chance  to  reach  its  peak  efficiency.  Another 
important  tool  for  probing  the  secrets  of  the 
atom,  the  Cambrid'^'e  Electron  Accelerator  at 
Harvard  University,  is  in  Jeopardy;  its  bud- 
get has  been  cut  25':.  "This."  says  MIT. 
Professor  Victor  Welsskopf.  "e.ssentlally 
means  that  it  will  go  out  of  business."  Budget 
cuts  have  already  paralyzed  a  less  costly  but 
still  formidable  piece  of  hardware:  a  .$35,000 
electron  microsc  )pe  given  by  New  York  City 
to  New  York  University's  department  of  med- 
icine. It  Is  lying  Idle  because  operating  funds 
expected  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  will  not,  after  all.  be  supplied. 

At  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Wash- 
instton,  Dr.  Herbert  Friedman,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  X-ray  astronomers,  esti- 
mates that  budget  cuts  combined  with  in- 
flation have  reduced  the  effective  level  of  his 
support  by  40';  in  three  years.  Able  to  afford 
only  half' as  many  trainees  as  he  had  ex- 
pected and  with  no  new  equipment.  Fried- 
man has  drastically  curtailed  his  studies  of 
X-ray  galaxies.  He  has  also  reduced  his  work 
on  quasars  and  pulsars,  those  mysterious 
sources  of  energy  in  outer  space  that  prom- 
ise not  only  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  universe  and  of  basic  physical 
laws  but  also  might  provide  clues  for  de- 
veloping new  energy  sources  on  earth. 
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Although  scientists  complain  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  along  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  NASA,  gets  a 
disproportionate  share  of  federal  research 
funds,  the  AEC  itself  has  had  to  shut  down 
its  molten-salt  breeder  reactor  at  Oak  Ridge. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  simply  did  not 
release  $3,000,000  authorized  for  it  by  Con- 
gress. This  was  especially  dismaying  to  en- 
vironmentalists, because  the  breeder  reactor 
promises,  eventually,  to  be  the  cleanest  and 
most  efficient  fuel  source  for  electric  power. 

BARNACLES    AND    TEETH 

Until  recently,  the  Department  of  Defense 
generously  funded  research  projects  that  had 
no  foreseeable  military  applications.  That 
will  no  longer  be  possible.  An  amendment  at- 
tached to  a  military  procurement  bill  by 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  re- 
quires that  research  must  be  "mission-ori- 
ented" If  It  is  to  win  DOD  support.  Mansfield 
learned  1 1  that  researchers  were  trying  to 
ferret  out  the  magically  strong  adhesive  pro- 
duced by  barnacles,  in  the  hope  of  using  it  to 
secure  fillings  in  teeth,  and  2)  that  the  Navy 
was  backing  barnacle  research.  Actually,  bar- 
nacle-tooth research  at  the  University  of 
Akrcn  has  been  funded,  at  a  mere  $40,000  a 
year,  not  by  DOD  but  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  The  Navy  has  spent  probably 
twice  as  much  on  its  own  barnacle  research, 
and  with  good  reason:  scraping  the  adhesive 
crustaceans  from  hulls  and  buoys  costs  the 
Navy.  Coast  Guard  and  private  shipping  in- 
terests $700  million  a  year. 

Mansfield's  action  points  up  the  interlock- 
ing of  many  facets  of  research.  Advances  in 
the  design  of  nuclear  reactors  and  of  private 
accelerators  have  brought  progress  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer.  'Vitallium  alloy,  devel- 
oped in  the  1930s  for  dentures,  later  proved 
valuable  for  its  heat  resistance  in  Jet  en- 
gines. Immunology  depends  ultimately  upon 
the  study  of  reactions  among  protein  mole- 
cules. Its  applications  extend  from  the  obvi- 
ous field  of  infectious  diseases  and  vaccina- 
tion to  al'.ergies.  autoimmune  disorders  like 
some  forms  of  arthritis,  to  cancer,  heart  and 
kidney  disease,  and  most  dramatically,  to 
orgMi  transplants. 

CUTS    AND    NIBBLES 

Within  medicine,  research  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  teaching  and  treatment.  Cuts  in 
federal  grants  to  medical  institutions  mean 
not  only  that  research  will  be  slowed  down 
but  also  that  fewer  doctors  will  receive  the 
specialized  training  that  will  enable  them  to 
give  better  care  in  the  futtire.  No  fewer  than 
19  clinical  research  centers  affiliated  with 
major  universities  are  due  to  be  shut  down. 
Among  them:  a  small  and  always  overtaxed 
unit  at  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago, for  children  with  severe  digestive  and 
metabolic  problems;  a  twelve-bed  center  for 
acutely  111  patients  (including  many  suffer- 
ing from  burns)  at  Albert  Einstein  Medical 
Center  in  New  York;  a  research  Institute  at 
Indiana  Uni-.ersity,  studying  and  treating 
patients  (including  children)  with  brain 
ttimors  and  disorders  of  bone  metabolism 
such  as  osteoporosis. 

Prestige  Is  no  protection  against  the 
budgeteers'  knives.  Recent  Nobel  lavireates 
in  medicine,  chemistry  and  physics  have  had 
their  funds  cut.  So  have  most  of  the  nation's 
great  medical  centers.  Programs  at  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  are  "only  being 
nibbled  at"  now,  admits  Its  tart-tongued 
director.  Dr.  John  Knowles.  "But,"  he  adds, 
"well  really  feel  It  In  a  year  if  the  cutbacks 
continue,  and  If  they  go  on  too  long  you 
we  going  to  wing  the  country  for  ten  years." 
One  of  the  affected  M.G  H.  programs  turned 
out  technicians  trained  to  read  electroence- 
phalograms (brain-wave  recordings).  The.se 
specialists  are  in  short  supply  at  many  hos- 
pitals. "When  there's  a  shortage,"  says  Dr. 
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Robert  Schwab,  who  runs  M.G.H's  program, 
"it  doesn't  mean  that  the  EEGs  are  not 
read.  It  simply  means  that  they  are  read  by 
somebody  who's  no  good.  This  is  scandalous 
and  dangerous."  Another  nibble  victim, 
down  corridor,  is  Dr.  Paul  S  Russell,  a  top 
Etirgeon  at  M.G  H.,  whose  research  on  anti- 
lymphocyte  globulin  I  used  to  suppress  the 
rejection  reaction  after  heart,  kidney  and 
liver  transplants)  has  been  curtailed.  Under 
current  limitations,  his  staff  can  produce 
only  20';    of  the  ALG  it  needs 

A  lower  budget  forced  Children's  Hospital 
In  Los  Angeles  to  rcd-ice  tlio  number  of  re- 
search beds  from  six  to  three  in  Its  genetic- 
disease  unit,  setting  off  a  howl  of  community 
protests,  including  a  petition  to  President 
Nixon  with  20.000  signatures.  (The  cut  has 
not  yet  been  rescinded.)  In  many  cases  the 
dryiiig-up  of  funds  meiuis  not  only  that 
progress  will  be  slowed  but  that  money  al- 
ready spent  will  be  wasted.  M.  D.  Anderson 
Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute  in  Houston, 
which  Ust  $1.5  million  of  its  $8  million  in 
federal  funds,  cannot  add  a  needed  and 
long-planned  350-bed  unit.  After  spend- 
ing years  and  $1,752,000  of  NIH.  money 
rairing  monkeys  in  an  .'ilmost  germ- 
free  environment  and  Injecting  them 
with  cancer  material  and  virvires,  Bio- 
netics  Research  labs  at  Bethesda.  Md,. 
expected  some  to  start  developing  tumors. 
Then  the  budget  ax  fell.  At  first  It  was 
thought  that  the  320  monkeys  would  have 
to  be  destroyed,  because  each  costs  $3  a  day 
in  upkeep.  Then  the  monkeys  were  reprieved 
and'shlpppd  out  In  batches  to  other  primate 
centers  Whether  the  experiment  has  been 
ruined  becatise  of  changes  In  their  environ- 
ment  is  not   yet  known. 

Heart-artery  disea.ses  are  America's  No  1 
killer,  and  the  No  1  research  project  on  their 
cause  has  been  the  Pramingham  Study.  Since 
1947.  m^ore  than  5  000  residents  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts town  have  been  given  regular  ex- 
aminations. The  results,  almost  but  not  yet 
quite  conclusive.  Indicate  that  smoking  and 
high  blood  pressure  and  cholesterol  are  the 
most  Important  factors  In  Increasing  the  risk 
of  early  death  from  heart  disease  The  study 
Is  to  be  terminated  June  30 — to  the  despair 
of  heart  researchers  all  over  the  US 

RADICAL     SVRGERY 

Manhatun's  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research  proclaims  in  Its  very  name 
that  It  meets  the  Government  Jargon  specifi- 
cation of  being  "mission-oriented."  That  has 
not  saved  it  from  radical  budget  surgery. 
Five  years  ago.  says  Director  Frank  L  Hors- 
fall  jr..  the  Government  supplied  51';  of 
S.K  I.'s  Income.  In  1968,  with  a  federal  cut 
and  inflation.  S.K.I,  went  $1.2  million  In  the 
red.  Next  year  the  deficit  was  $18  million. 
and  was  met  by  dipping  In'o  capital  Faced 
with  still  deeper  federal  cuts  and  a  probable 
deficit  of  $2  6  million  for  1970.  the  trustees 
have  set  a  deficit  ceiling  of  $1,6  million  and 
required  expenditures  to  be  cut  by  $1,000,000. 
As  a  result,  seven  out  of  69  laboratories  have 
had  to  be  closed,  while  nine  others  have 
taken  cuts  of  20'^  to  30'^  .  Both  professional 
and  technical  staffs  have  been  reduced  and 
further  curtailment  next  year  is  inevitable 

In  Buffalo.  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute's director.  Dr.  James  T,  Grace,  has  had 
to  abandon  a  five-year  sfady  designed  to 
show  whether  adeno'.irus?s  are  a  cause  of 
cancer  in  man  as  they  can  be  in  animals. 

Cancer  may  eventually  be  conquered  only 
by  a  cr.-.sh  program  along  the  lines  of  the 
Manhattan  Project.  It  is  equally  possible  that 
vital  cancer  clues  will  come  from  some  seem- 
ingly unrelated  "basic"  rpsearch  in  biology. 
Yet  "the  likelihood  of  this  discovery  is  reduced 
by  the  decrease  in  the  num.ber  of  investiga- 
tors m  all  the  life  sciences.  That  Is  where  the 
budget  cuts  are  hurting,  and  Inflicting 
wounds   that    will   not   heal   for   years.   The 


National  Institutes  of  HealUi  are  losing  val- 
uable experienced  investigators,  as  are  the 
complexes  of  hospitals,  medical  schools  and 
research  institutes. 

By  the  late  1970s,  the  effect  on  medical 
research  could  be  disastrous.  It  is  the 
younger  men  who  are  being  dropped  in  the 
economy  wa'.e  and  there  are  no  funds  for  re- 
placing them  next  year  or  the  year  after. 
Says  Dr.  Ru.ssel  V,  Lee.  founder  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Clinic:  "The  pnnCipal  loss,  to  my  mind, 
will  be  the  great  discouragement  In  re- 
cruitment of  young  men  for  medical  re- 
search We  are  cutting  off  the  plant  at  the 
roots."  Virtually  all  the  men  responsible  for 
directing  research  in  both  the  life  sciences 
and  the  physical  sciences  share  that  view. 

Thus  there  is  a  crisis  in  research  that  to- 
day imparts  even  more  urgency  to  words 
spoken  only  16  month.s  ago-  "In  the  name 
of  economy,  the  current  .Administration  cut 
into  muscle  The  US  must  end  this  depre- 
ciation of  research  and  developm.ent  In  its 
order  of  national  priorities  "  That  dem.and 
was  made  by  Richard  Nixon. 

Mr  Chairmnn.  I  have  spoken  about  the 
dangers  incurred  In  Oregon  and  elsewhere  by 
medical  research  cutbacks  in  general  I  wish 
now  to  address  m.y  remarks  to  the  area  of 
cancer  research,  where  assuredly  there  is  a 
clear-cut  need  for  more  research,  and  where 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  has 
heen  hit  severely  At  this  point  I  include  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Adam  Lis  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  Medical  School  who  provides  the 
statistics  to  indicate  the  shocking  reductions 
of  support  for  medical  research  at  our  Oregon 
Medical  school  as  well  as  the  withdrawal  of 
support  for  his  long-standing  cancer  project: 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  23,  1070 
Hon    Mark  O    Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingtrin,  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  a  follow-up  of  the 
telegram  sent  to  you  on  June  20.  pertaining 
to  the  cutbacks  our  school  is  experiencing  at 
this  time. 

Due  to  natural  demands  and  expansion  of 
services,  we  are  Increasing  enrollment  in 
medicine  by  22'  At  the  s.tme  time  our  re- 
search and  research  training  budget  Is 
reduced  from  six  to  four  million  with  accom- 
panying inflationary  depreciation. 

In  the  period  extendlnr  from  October  1969 
to  April  1970  we  submlfed  56  research  grant 
applications.  Out  of  this  number  there  were: 

Approved  and  funded — 28 

Disapproved   12 

Approved  but  not  funded 16 

That  represents  28";  of  approved,  but  not 
funded  projects  Some  of  these  projects  have 
to  be  abandoned  entirely,  postponed,  or  sub- 
mitted for  ccmpetlllve  reapplication  which 
In  itself  is  costly  in  time,  effort  and  expense. 

The  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
expended  approximately  $6,115,000  for  re- 
search and  research  training  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968-1969  We  estimate  th.it  comjiarable  ex- 
penditures for  1969-1970  will  equal  $5,823,000. 
a  reduction  of  $292,000.  In  addition,  we  pro- 
ject expenditures  for  1970-1971  at  a  $5,122,000 
level  and  for  1971-1972  at  :i  $4,056,000  level 

These  reductions  will  t.ike  our  federal  pro- 
gram expenditures  from  the  $6,000,000  level 
to  a  $4,000,000  level  in  a  matter  of  only  3 
years,  Tliis  one-third  reduction  cannot  be  off- 
set with  other  funds  and  most  a.ssiiredly  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  research  and  training 
the  institution  Is  able  to  perfcrm  We  are 
concerned  ubotit  a  loss  of  both  professional 
and  non-professional  personnel  because  of 
'tis  reduction  It  will  necessitate  a  sutetan- 
tial  decrease  In  our  b,isic  science  training 
program  with  a  considerable  reduction  In  the 
numoer  of  people  being  trained  for  careers  In 
research  and  academic  medicine. 

The  projected  reduction  In  total  expendl- 
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tures  hus  been  made  aTter  discussion  with 
staff  members  who  are  Intimately  Involved 
m  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  funding 
activities.  We  understand  that  graduate 
training  grant,  I.e.  pre-doctoral  levels,  will  be 
severely  cat  and  that  the  basic  type  of  re- 
search the  Medical  School  has  performed  will 
meet  with  further  cuts  In  the  years  to  come 
Including  a  reduction  in  the  Institutional 
general  research  suppyort  grant. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School  faculty  are  paid  from 
so-called  Institutional  research  support,  but 
that  too  is  being  reduced  or  eliminated.  What 
seema  to  be  most  devastating  and  demoral- 
izing is  the  futility  and  hopelessness  of  the 
direction  research  Is  taking. 

Since  research  at  U.O.M.S.  Is  almost  entire- 
ly supported  by  Individual  or  departmental 
grants  from  the  Federal  government,  money 
from  other  sources  Is  not,  and  has  never 
been,  earmarked  for  this  purpose.  Now  that 
this  method  of  financing  is  being  drastically 
reduced,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  other 
avenues  of  support. 

I  appreciate  your  great  Interest  in  educa- 
tion and  training  and  hope  I  have  given  you 
some  Information  that  you  can  take  before 
the  committee. 

Yours  respectfully 

Adam  W.  Lis,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  and  Training  Program 
Director. 

An  indication  that  much  good  and  highly 
recommended  cancer  research  Is  not  being 
funded  can  be  seen  from  Dr.  Lis'  application 
and  correspondence  received  by  me  regard- 
ing the  cancellation  of  his  funds,  which  let- 
ters I  include  at  this  point: 

UNivERsrrY  OF  Oregon  Medic.\l  School, 

Portland,  Oreg ,  April  16,  1970. 
Hon  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  Because  of  your  great  interest 
in  education  and  training,  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  ask  for  your  assistance.  As  you  know, 
drastic  cuts  In  research  funds  have  been  car- 
ried out  for  the  last  two  years  by  NIH  and 
NSP,  It  is  therefore  essential  at  this  time, 
that  you  contact  and  Intervene  with  appro- 
priate £;overument  agencies  on  our  behalf. 

Our  project  which  has  been  terminated  as 
of  1  July  1970.  Is  a  training  program  in  ex- 
perimental and  clinical  oncology  for  trainees 
with  M.D.  and  Ph.D  degrees.  This  is  a  Joint 
program  which  Includes  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School. 

Our  Training  Proerram  attracted  dedicated 
physicians  and  postdoctoral  fellows.  One  typ- 
ical example  Is  Dr.  Ernest  Lane,  who  aban- 
doned his  private  medical  practice  of  15  years 
to  Join  the  program  in  order  to  obtain  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Biochemistry  of  cancer.  Thl.^ 
would  enable  him  to  enter  Into  the  field  of 
academic  research  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology and  other  related  fields — an  area  in 
great  need  of  research  trained  clinicians.  As 
you  well  know,  our  State  resources  are  very 
limited  and  we  depend  In  great  measure  on 
Federal  support.  Because  of  this,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  to  retain  even 
key  staff  personnel  when  many  other  proj- 
ects are  being  discontinued. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  In  many  In^tance.s, 
federal  granting  agencies  have  been  more 
concerned  with  getting  new  programs  started 
than  with  seeing  that  established  programs 
are  able  to  improve  their  quality  and  con- 
tinue to  develop  their  potential.  Definitely 
a  stimulation  of  new  programs  is  highly  de- 
sirable; however,  to  allow  well  established 
training  programs  to  be  terminated  In  order 
to  establish  new  ones  should  be  done  with 
extreme  caution. 

The  loss  of  personnel,  such  as  Dr.  Lane,  of 
research  programs  half  completed,  the  use 
of  expensive  equipment  halted  due  to  lack 
of  personnel  is  nothing  short  of  criminal  at 


the  time  when  more  highly  trained  individ- 
uals are  needed  to  solve  pressing  problems  of 
the  effects  of  malnutrition,  drugs,  disease. 
Infection,  as  well  as  "the  plU"  on  pregn.int 
women  and  newly  born  generations. 

Our  laboratories  have  excellent  equipment 
and  facilities,  all  of  which  will  soon  sit  idle 
due  to  termination  of  funds  for  personnel. 
The  public  is  Informed  about  reductions 
whereas  we  are  experiencing  complete  ter- 
minations of  support. 

These  cuts  affect  small  states  very  deeply 
due  to  lack  of  other  resources.  The  unem- 
ployment has  risen  to  5.6%  in  Oregon  while 
the  nation  was  at  4.5 "^  level.  We  believe 
that  all  foreign  research  support  should  be 
terminated  before  domestic  research  is  re- 
duced. However,  as  our  laboratories  are  clos- 
ing and  graduate  students  forced  to  sur- 
render higher  degrees  requiring  only  a  year 
or  less  for  completion,  the  country  still  re- 
tains very  generous  research  agencies  in  vari- 
ous foreign  capitals.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
of  the  various  news  media  are  crying  out 
for  more  individuals  to  enter  into  technical 
fields,  more  students  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation to  obtain  higher  degrees,  more  need 
for  research  in  medicine,  biochemistry,  psy- 
chology, etc.  Yet,  no  one  Is  willing  to  sup- 
port the  individuals  already  half-way  or 
nearer  to  such  drastically  needed  fields.  This 
can  hardly  encourage  anyone  considering  a 
graduate  career. 

We  should  therefore  like  to  request  strong 
consideration  by  you  and  other  members  of 
Congress  to  make  the  following  recommen- 
dations— not  for  the  1980s  but  as  emergency 
measures  now. 

(1)  Cancel  all  support  of  foreign  research 
until  such  time  as  all  worthy  American  re- 
search and  training  programs  are  adequately 
financed. 

(2)  Investigate  and  reduce  wherever  pos- 
sible, wasteful  duplication  of  administration 
of  public  health  projects  in  Washington  In 
order  to  free  fund.s  for  research  and  train- 
ing. 

There  Is  far  more  money  spent  for  admin- 
istration of  funds  for  research  than  spent  on 
actual  laboratory  research  and  student  train- 
ing (administrating  overhead  exceeds  40'"  ). 
One  branch  of  Public  Health  Service  (Wel- 
fare) spends  78''.  of  their  funds  on  adminis- 
tration and  only  22::  on  the  service  itself. 

(3)  Any  project  funded  should  not  be  ter- 
minated until  all  students  already  in  train- 
ing have  been  allowed  to  complete  their 
training. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  we  re- 
cently received  as  an  example  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  plight  of  hundreds  of  scientists 
throughout  the  country.  For  a  project  to  be 
approved  but  not  funded  is  a  contradiction 
of  absurd  proportion.  With  the  elimination 
of  similar  projects  all  over  the  country,  these 
people  have  no  place  to  apply  for  similar 
positions. 

Any  assistance  you  can  give  or  suggestions 
you  may  have  as  to  a  .solution  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  most  appreciated. 
Yours  respectfullv. 

Adam'w.  Lis,  Ph.D., 
Association     Professor     and     Program 
Director. 

Department  of  He.alth, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
Bethesda.  Md..  March  25.  1970. 
Our  Reference:  TOl  CA-05081-09  CAN 
Dr.  Adam  W.  Lis, 

Associate  Professor.   Department,   Obstetrics 
and    Gynecology,    University   of   Oregon 
Medical  School,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Dear  Doctor  Lis:   This  is  to  Inform  you 
that  the  National  Advisory  Cancer  Council, 
at  its  meeting  on  March  16-17,  1970,  recom- 
mended approval  of  supf>ort  fcr  the  training 
program   described  In  application  TOl   CA- 
05081-09,  however,  for  a  reduced  p)eriod  of 


one   year   and    in   the   reduced   amount  of 
$38,868. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Council  represents 
a  recommendation  for  a  year  of  terminal 
support.  As  a  consequence  of  existing  fiscal 
constraints  the  National  Cancer  Institute  will 
not  be  In  a  position  to  award  any  ponlon  of 
the  amount  recommended  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, administratively  withdrawing  the  ap- 
plication. If  you  anticipate  an  unexpended 
balance  remaining  In  the  grant  as  of  June  30, 
1970,  an  extension  of  the  grant  period,  with- 
out additional  funds,  may  be  requested  In  a 
letter  from  an  official  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School. 

We   regret   very  much  that   the  National 
Cancer  Institute  Is  unable  to  fund  a  number 
of  the  approved  programs  and  that  support 
for  your  program  will  not  be  continued. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abthxte  L.  Schipper,  PH.D., 
Awards  and  Training  Officer,  Special 
Programs  Branch,  Extramural  Ac- 
tivities, National  Cancer  Institute. 

Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  May  14, 1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Your  letter  to 
The  Honorable  Robert  Fiftch.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
sent  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  for 
reply.  Your  inquiry  concerned  the  cutback 
In  funding  of  cancer  research,  especially  as 
it  has  affected  the  training  program  in  ex- 
perimental and  clinical  oncology,  directed  hy 
Dr,  Adam  W.  Lis  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  supported  Dr. 
Lis'  training  program  for  the  past  nine  years, 
but  now  finds  it  necessary  to  terminate  this 
grant  (TOl  CA  05081 )  because  of  Insufficient 
funds. 

As  you  know,  the  research  and  training 
supported  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
is  financed  through  Congressional  appropri- 
ations which  while  rising  steadily  in  past 
years,  have  now  begun  to  decline.  The  Insti- 
tute's fiscal  year  1969  operating  budget  was 
approximately  $182  million,  compared  with 
a  fiscal  1970  operating  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $181  million.  By  necessity,  the  low- 
ered amount  means  that  almost  all  programs 
must  be  reduced.  Additional  reductions  in 
progrrams  may  be  required  since  we  also  have 
to  take  Into  account  continuing  Inflationary 
trends  which  even  further  erode  the  capacity 
to  do  research. 

Dr.  Lis'  letter  refers  to  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations concerning  Federal  funding;  the 
Issues  raised  by  Dr.  Lis  are  important  and 
timely  and  for  this  reason  we  have  made 
every  attempt  to  answer  them  completely 
and  forthrlghtly. 

The  recommendation  that  all  foreign  sup- 
port be  terminated  until  all  worthy  Ameri- 
can support  receives  financing  needs  clari- 
fication. The  National  Cancer  Institute  for- 
eign research  program  is  an  important  one 
because  these  studies  by  necessity,  must  be 
unique.  They  are  unique  because  these  In- 
vestigations meet  the  criteria  that  they  can- 
not or  will  not  be  accomplished  in  this 
country;  other  stringent  criteria  must  also 
be  met.  Additionally,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  supports,  on  a  dollar  basis,  an  ex- 
tremely small  foreign  program  since  the 
total  dollar  amount  Is  less  than  $200  thousand 
out  of  a  possible  $98.5  million  (less  than 
0.2%).  This  amounts  to  only  11  foreign 
grants  out  of  a  total  of  1,250  awarded.  Also, 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  has  never 
awarded  a  training  grant  to  a  foreign  institu- 
tion nor  has  it  permitted  foreign  nationals 
to  receive  stlpendary  support  from  National 
Cancer  Institute  training  programs  for  the 
past  five  years. 
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The  recommendation  concerning  admlnls- 
traUve  expenses  as  It  relates  to  management 
Z,  ^e  grants  and  training  program  needs 
MDlainlng.  I  don't  know  if  Dr.  Lis  is  refer- 
ring to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  when 
he  states  that  "administrating  overhead  ex- 
Zeis.  40  •  .  .  •".  since  FY  1969  total  dol- 
ars  appropriated  NCI  amounted  to  $98,546,- 
000  for  Extramural  Activities  with  an  appro- 
orlaUon  of  $2,508,000  provided  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  program,  Including  review  and 
-nproval.  AdmlnisUatlve  costs  amount  to  ap- 
nroxlmaiely  2.5%  of  the  total  dollar  amount 
awarded  for  research  projects,  training  proj- 
ects and  fellowships.  This  Is  Indeed  a  small 
part  of  the  total  investment,  considering  the 
number  of  professionals  needed  to  adminis- 
ter a  program  as  large  and  as  Important  as 
the  extramural  program  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  However,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  an  average  of  33%  of  the  total  funds 
a»-arded  an  institution  go  for  overhead 
coets,  this  money  Is  used  to  reimburse  the 
institution  for  expenses  incurred  while  doing 

We  are  In  complete  agreement  with  the 
third  recommendation  ".  .  .  project  funded 
should  not  be  terminated  until  all  stu- 
dents .  .  .  have  been  allowed  to  complete 
their  training,"  and  only  wish  that  we  could 
honor  this  principle.  It  was  not  until  this 
vear  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute  did 
not  honor  its  commitment  to  trainees.  Un- 
fortunatelv  the  funds  available  to  us  for 
support  of  graduate  research  training  does 
not  permit  us  at  this  time  to  honor  that 
which  was  policy  in  the  pa.<;t.  In  order  to 
cushion  somewnat  the  impact  of  termination 
of  training  programs,  the  Institute  ha-s  per- 
mitted the  use  of  unexpended  balances  to  be 
used  over  extended  project  periods,  without 
aw.arding  additional  funds.  The  Institute  Is 
short  approximately  $22.5  million  for  FY 
1970  where  It  concerns  awards  for  approved, 
but  unfunded  research  and  training  projects. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  money  gained  from 
extramural  administration  ($2.5  million) 
and  the  foreign  program  ($200  thousand) 
would  be  a  mere  pittance  compared  to  what 
Is  needed  to  pay  all  of  the  approved  appli- 
cations which  have  gone  unfunded. 

In  general,  the  cutbacks  have  reduced  the 
number  of  approved  grants  that  can  be 
funded  and  make  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
amount.s  committed  to  support  of  all  on- 
going grants.  In  fiscal  year  1969  all  funded 
grants  were  reduced  an  average  of  5.7  per- 
cent. In  fiscal  year  1970.  the  average  reduc- 
tion m  grants  will  be  more  than  twice  this 
amount.  Only  with  extreme  reluctance  have 
these  redu'^tions  been  effected,  and  this  must 
be  done  i:  we  are  to  maintain  a  balanced  re- 
search program.  Particularly  hard  hit  are  the 
young  Investigators  Just  entering  the  re- 
search field,  for  they  are  the  ones  whose 
grants  are  found  In  "the  "new  grant"  cate- 
gory. Despite  a  15  percent  cutback  in  all 
grants  the  number  of  new  grants  funded, 
even  after  approval  amounts  to  only  20  per- 
cent. In  the  case  of  competing  renewal 
grants,  the  NCI  hopefully  expects  to  pay  50 
percent  of  the  approved  applications.  As  far 
as  this  fiscal  year  Is  concerned.  It  appears 
that  the  NCI  will  not  be  able  to  make  any 
new  training  grant  awards,  especially  since 
less  than  50  percent  of  approved  competing 
renewals  will  be  funded.  One  should  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  Initial  review  groups 
continue  to  evaluate  grants  m.alnly  on  a 
scientific  basis,  and  not  on  a  monetary  or 
other  basis  even  though  we  are  living  in  a 
period  of  budgetary  constraints. 

We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  Dr. 
Lis  on  many  of  the  issues  he  has  raised,  but 
in  times  like  the  present,  when  competing 
demands  must  be  carefully  weighed  by  the 
Administration  and  Congress,  the  Judicious 
distribution  of  available  funds  requires  mak- 
ing some  painful  decisions.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  increa.sed  funding  of  cancer  re- 
search and  training  efforts  could  be  utilized 


to  advantage  in  making  continued  progress 
toward  conquering  this  dread  disease. 

Your  interest  in  Federal  funding  of  medi- 
cal research  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  G.  Baker.  M.D., 
Acting      Director,      National      Cancer 
Institute. 
To    receive    approval    of    a    program    and 
favorable  recommendation  and  at  the  same 
time,  to   lose  government  funds   and  sup- 
port. Is  surely  a  cruel  irony.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable   that    In    the    wealthiest    country 
in  the  world  good  research  projects  in  can- 
cer,  like   that  of  Dr.  Lis,   go   unfunded    In 
spite  of  the  recommendation  of  leading  sci- 
entists. 

What  could  deserve  the  national  spending 
priority  in  the  area  of  research  If  not  cancer 
research?  During  this  year  alone  330,000 
will  die  of  cancer;  over  52  million  Americans 
now  living  will  eventually  be  stricken  with 
the  disease.  Along  with  Immeasureable  suf- 
fering and  grief,  cancer  costs  Americans  an 
estimated  15  million  dollars  annually. 

Dr.  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads.  representing  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  said  in  his  testi- 
mony before  this  subcommittee  June  9:  "It 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  financial 
impediments  were  removed,  enough  progress 
could  be  made  to  save  the  expenditures  sev- 
eral times  over  In  the  costs  of  medical  care 
now  financed  through  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

The  results  of  cancer  research  In  the  past 
are  good  evidence  that  future  gains  can  be 
achieved  by  a  financial  commitment  to  can- 
cer research.  The  money  poured  Into  cancer 
research  since  the  Second  World  War  has 
paid  off  high  dividends.  Today  there  are 
1,500.000  Americans  alive  who  have  been 
cured  of  cancer.  Surgery,  radiotherapy,  and 
chemotherapy  have  been  improved  so  that 
many  more  patients  are  being  cured  while 
others  have  their  lives  prolonged  consider- 
ably. 

As  Dr.  James  T.  Grace.  Director  of  Ros- 
well  Park  Memorial  Institute  In  Buffalo, 
said  to  the  American  Cancer  Society  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  "Our  only  hope  of  really 
controlling  devastating  diseases  and  their 
enor.mous  costs  Is  through  .esearch.  A  cure 
for  cancer  would  do  more  for  our  citizens 
than  a  thousand  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams— at  a  fraction  of  the  cost — and  it  can 
only  come  through  research." 

Still,  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  with 
Its  over  6%  inflationary  rise,  has  had  several 
million  dollars  less  to  spend  than  Congress 
authorized.  At  this  point  I  wUh  to  Include 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  John  Kalberer,  Jr.,  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  explaining 
what  cutbacks  to  the  Institute  have  meant 
in  terms  of  reduction  of  support  to  research- 
ers throughout  the  country : 

Department    op    Health,    Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 

Bethesda,  Md.,  December  5,  1969. 
Mr.  Alan  Davis, 

Science    Editor,    American    Cancer    Society, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis:  This  letter  is  In  response 
to  your  telephone  conversation  of  December 
4,  1969  with  Dr.  J.  Palmer  Saunders,  concern- 
ing cutbacks  in  Federal  funding.  Dr.  Saun- 
ders has  asked  me  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch 
of  what  the  Impact  of  financial  restralnte  has 
been  on  research  In  cancer. 

In  general,  the  cutbacks  have  reduced  new 
project  starts  and  expansion  of  ongoing  in- 
tramural research;  reduced  the  numbers  of 
approved  grants  that  could  be  funded  and 
made  It  necessary  to  reduce  the  amounts  on 
all  grants.  In  fiscal  year  1969  all  funded 
grants  were  reduced  an  average  of  5.7  per- 
cent. In  fiscal  year  1970  the  average  reduction 
in  grants  will  be  about  15  percent,  even 
greater. 

Because  biomedical  research  rarely  pro- 
duces a  quantifiable  product  within  any 
measureable  time.  It  has  not  been  possible 


to  measure  what  these  cutbacks  mean  in 
terms  of  output.  We  cut  back  contracts  and 
do  not  start  new  ones  against  a  background 
of  constantly  changing  endeavors.  Grants  are 
individually  reduced  across  the  board  and 
only  about  one-half  of  approved  new  granu 
are  awarded.  Only  about  one-half  of  ongoing 
grants  up  for  renewal  are  approved  after  com- 
petitive merit  review  each  year.  Many  of  the 
ongoing  org:anlzed  research  teams  therefore 
may  be  disbanded  or  must  find  support  else- 
where, and  this  Is  becoming  more  difficult 
because  of  Government-wide  cutbacks.  Par- 
ticularly hard  hit  are  young  investigators 
entering  the  field  for  they  are  the  ones  whose 
grants  are  found  In  the  "new  grant"  cate- 
gory whose  funding  rate  even  after  approval 
is  about  40  percent. 

The  largest  part  of  the  NCI  appropriation 
(in  fiscal  year  1969.  $146  million  out  of  a 
total  of  $185  million)  is  spent  to  support  re- 
search conducted  ouwide  the  walls  of  the 
Institute.  This  support  takes  the  form  either 
of  grants  for  research  projects  initiated  by 
scientists  In  universities,  medical  schools,  and 
other  non-profit  organizations  for  training 
cancer  researchers  or  physicians,  and  for  sup- 
port of  cancer  research  Institutions  (over 
$96  million);  or  of  contracts,  which  are  Ini- 
tiated by  NCI  staff  (approximately  $50  mil- 
lion). Contractors  may  come  from  the  same 
groups  as  grantees,  and  also  from  the  com- 
mercial or  "for-profit"  sector  of  the  economy. 
Grantee  research  covers  the  entire  range 
of  biomedical  sciences  as  well  as  clinical 
problems  peculiar  to  that  group  of  diseases 
we  call  cancer.  Reduction  of  .'support  for 
grantees  therefore  reduces  the  chances  of 
making  new  discoveries  or  developing  fruit- 
ful leads  in  anv  a.-^pect  of  cancer 

One  large  research  Ini^titution  (Sloan- 
Ketterlng)  receiving  about  ic  percent  of  its 
support  from  NCI  has  already  had  to  make 
the  following  retrenchments-  20  staff  mem- 
bers have  been  dismissed  with  further  dis- 
missals anticipated;  seven  research  sections 
will  be  phased  out  by  January  1.  1970.  and 
ten  more  sections  will  be  cut  back  by  up  to 
30  percent;  $729,000  has  to  be  cut  out  of  a 
budget  of  $10.5  million  (for  1970).  For  the 
past  two  years  this  institution  has  been  run- 
ning at  an  annual  deficit  of  a  million  dollars, 
drawing  on  its  endowment  capital,  which  Is 
obviously  not  inexhaustible. 

Other"  cancer  research  organizations  de- 
pendent for  much  of  their  support  on  the 
NCI  are  having  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cancer  beds  and.  In  several  cases,  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  activation  of  new 
facilities  because  funds  have  run  out  before 
they  were  constructed,  or.  If  construction  was 
completed,  before  they  were  equipped  or 
staffed.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  cancer 
research  equipment  Is  costly;  plans  to  install 
a  prototype  radiation  therapy  device  In  a 
West  Coast  medical  school  have  had  to  be 
suspended  for  want  of  the  $500,000  required. 
I  hope  this  information  proves  useful,  and 
if  you  should  have  further  questions  please 
do"not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  T.  Kalberer.  Jr..  Ph.D.. 
Special  Assistant   to  Associate   Direc- 
tor  for   Extramural   Activities.    Na- 
tional Cancer  Instttutc. 
In  spite  of  the  $20  million  projected  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,   the   1970-71 
budget  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  is 
not  sufficient  to  reverse  the  downtrend  which 
has  occurred   throughout    the   country,   be- 
cause of  cutbacks  In   the  last  few  years.  I 
concur    in    the    American    Cancer    Society's 
belief    that    Congress    should    increase    the 
President's  recommended  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  by  no  less  th.in  $50 
million  in  the  coming  year  and  probably  by 
a  larger  amount  In  the  succeeding  because 
while  the  delivery  system  must  be  improved. 
in  the  cancer  field  we  need  most  of  all  to 
improve  the  care  available  to  be  delivered   In 
view    of    Administrat!;n    res-raints   on    the 
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budget,  however.  I  ask  that  this  subcommit- 
tee r.i:.se  the  1971  budget  substantially  over 
the  $200  million  request  to  what  the  sub- 
committee deems  a  reasonable  amount  at 
this  time. 

We  mu.-,t  remember  that  each  .American's 
.'hare  ol  the  Vietnam  war  is  i;125.  Each  Amer- 
ican'b  ihase  of  the  na'ional  defense  outlay 
is  $395.  Each  American  .s  shaie  of  the  cancer 
research  is  only  91  cent^.  One  billion  was 
poured  into  an  atomic-powered  airplane  pro- 
gram—  to  bu.ld  an  airplane  that  will  never 
fly.  This  i.s  seven  times  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  budget.  It  «as  estimated  that  a 
minimum  of  S350  million  was  .-pent  last  year 
ftir  chemical  and  biological  warfare  reseaicli. 
This  was  almost  double  the  amount  spent 
for  cancer  research. 

Be.-^Kles  cancer  research,  there  arc  other 
areas  of  health  funding  of  concern  vj  Ore- 
gonlan;  that  are  suHering  tlie  lo.ss  of  gov- 
ernment support. 

The  Oregon  Kidney  Associaiion  and  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Portlauu  have 
urged  me  to  secure  funds  for  research  into 
kidney  disease,  funded  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  has  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  due  to  the  enormous  costs 
to  the  nation  in  loss  cf  lives  and  in  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  ultimate  solution 
to  kidney  disease  is  its  prevention.  Senator 
Hartke  p;.)inted  out  in  .his  testimony  that 
kUlnev  disease  is  the  fifth  most  costly  in 
the  Nation  Because  kidney  diseases  are  like- 
ly to  cause  death  of  patients  in  their  most 
productive  years,  they  make  a  great  economic 
impact  and  cost  this  country  around  $1.4 
billion  anntially  in  lost  future  income.  The--" 
terriflc  costs  point  out  clearly  the  need  for 
constructive,  long  range  action  now  Vet  th? 
National  Institute  of  Arfhriti-  and  Metabolic 
Diseases  has  not  received  the  support  it  de- 
serves dtiring  the  last  few  ye.irs.  Over  half 
the  requests  for  research  fellowship  grant- 
by  young  capible  physicians  and  scient.st.-~ 
wishing  to  specialize  in  kidney  disease  were 
turned  away  in  1969.  I  ask  this  subcommr- 
tee  to  consider  raising  the  amount  spent  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases. 

Disctissions  have  been  underway  within 
the  Administration  on  Aging  on  the  po<:- 
sibility  of  shifting  funds  away  from  educa- 
tional institutions  to  a  more  heavy  emphasis 
on  organizations  and  units  within  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  research,  demonstration  and 
training  programs  as  autliorized  under  Title 
IV  and  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  one  of  the  largest 
Title  V  .Administration  on  Aging  Grants  in 
the  nation.  The  training  program  in  geron- 
tology .--uppnrted  larsely  by  this  grant  In- 
volves three  campuses  and  soon  a  fourth. 
Graduates  from  the  training  program  have 
been  placed  In  important  positions  in  the 
field  oi  aging,  and  20  or  so  professors  in  the 
program  are  carrying  on  research  in  the  field 
of  aging  on   these  campuses. 

In  considerins  the  new  budget  for  1971,  T 
would  urge  this  subcommittee  to  note  we 
need  more  university-based  training,  not  !e-  s. 
if  we  are  to  begin  producing  professionals  in 
sutlicient  quantity  and  quall;y  to  meet  thf 
dem.mds  of  our  aged  citizens  Mrs.  Frances 
G.  Scott.  Director  of  the  Oregon  Cen'er  tor 
Gerontology.  In  her  letters  sent  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  me  ha.s  a.=sured  us  that  while 
there  is  an  obvious  role  to  be  played  by 
training  sources  withm  the  private  sector,  to 
promote  ihls  approach  at  the  risk  of  a  set- 
back to  university-based  training  and  re- 
search v.ould  be  most  unwise.  I  urge  you 
to  In-tire  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  when 
it  cun.">tructed  Title  IV  and  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  not  at>brogated  nnd  iha; 
the  system  oi  .esearch  in  gerontology  devel- 
oped in  Oregon's  universities  wUl  not  lose 
support  for  its  worthy  research  and  edura- 
tlon  programs. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in  '.he  rec- 


ord a  letter  received  from  the  Bi-State  Men- 
tal Health  Planning  Committee  regarding  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Instlttite  of 
Mental  Health,  which  is  also  experiencing 
ctubacks  In  center  establLshments  and 
staffing: 

June  1,  1970. 
Memo  to;  Senator  Frank  Church,  Senator 
Len  B.  Jordan,  Senator  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, Senator  Robert  Packwood,  Repre- 
sentative Al  Ullman,  and  Representative 
James  McClure 
Prom:     Bi-State     Mental     Health     Planning 

Committee. 
Subject:    Budget    level    for    staffing    of    the 
Comprehensive    Mental    Health    Centers 
Act. 
In  January,   1970,  the  advisory  board.s  of 
three    separate    outpatient    mental    health 
.services  serving  four  counties  In  southwest- 
ern  Idaho   and   Malheur  Cotinty  in  Oregon 
met  to  organize  a  20-member  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  to  formulate  plans  for  a  compre- 
hensive  mental   health  service   for   this  bi- 
state  region    Mrs.  James  Donart.  Welser,  was 
elected  chairman  and  Mr.  Ace  Lloyd,  Ontario, 
was  elected  vice  chairman. 

Under  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  program  of  tite  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  the  existing  state  and 
county  mental  health  programs  within  the 
region,  an  enlarged  comprehensive  mental 
health  service  could  be  available  to  this 
region  through  joint  county-state-federal 
cooperation  by  January,  1971. 

The  Bi-State  Planning  Committee  was  en- 
couraged that  the  Renewal  and  Amendments 
of  1970  to  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  w^as  passed  by  Congress  earlier 
this  year  Since  this  bi-state  area  is  a  "rural 
poverty"  region,  the  Committee  noted  that 
the  new  level  of  financial  support  to  such 
regions,  as  provided  in  the  1970  Renewal  and 
Amendments,  would  greatly  benefit  our  plans 
for  initiating  mental  health  services. 

Although  the  participating  counties  will 
continue  their  financial  support  of  mental 
healtli  within  the  comprehensive  service,  and 
although  the  states  have  Increased  their 
funding  for  such  regional  mental  health 
services,  the  financial  aid  and  standards-of- 
care  provided  by  NIMH  are  essential  to  assure 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  mental  health 
services  developed  within  our  region. 

Suclr>  comprehensive  mental  health  serv- 
ice has  been  a  long-time  goal  of  many  agen- 
cies and 'individuals  within  this  region  of 
Idaho  and  Oregon  since  it  will  provide  the 
early  counseling  and  treatment  for  the  pre- 
vention of  serious  long-term  mental  Illness. 
You  can  understand  how  partlctilarly  valu- 
able this  regionally-based  preventive  service 
would  be  to  children  and  to  young  couples 
in  need  of  such  help  for  whom  the  services 
of  the  distant  state  mental  hospitals  are 
both  undesired  and  inappropriate.  Since 
ment.il  illness  takes  a  tremendous  toll  In 
both  himian  and  economic  terms,  support  of 
accessible  preventive  services  is  a  judicious 
use  of  funds  and  of  professional  skills. 

We  are,  therefore,  gravely  concerned  at 
the  figures  presented  in  The  President's 
Fiscal-1971  Budget.  The  proposed  amotmt 
for  staffing  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  is  .$60.1  million.  This  amount 
will  not  cover  the  continuation  of  existing 
staffing  grants  and  the  funding  of  1970-ap- 
proved  grants  .  .  .  much  less  meet  the  new 
requests  for  1971,  such  as  our  bl-state  com- 
prehensive mental  health  service! 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  a  Budget 
Request  of  $100  million  for  staffing  of  Com- 
munitv  Mental  Health  Centers  for  fiscal 
1971. 

Our  national  resources  spent  In  this  man- 
ner will  provide  far  greater  human  and  fi- 
nancial returns  to  our  people  and  to  our 
nation  than  many  other  proposed  federal  ex- 
penditures, including  those  weapons-systems 
of  questionable  value.  Without  additional 
funds  for  staffing  these  mental  health  pro- 
grams, this  bl-state  project  w-ill  not  be  p>os- 


slble.  Therefore,  your  active  support  of  this 
higher-level  budget  request  will  greatly  aid 
the  quality  of  life  for  many  of  the  lOO.ooo 
people  living  within  our  bl-state  region. 
Mrs.    James    Don.^rt, 

Chairman. 
Mr.  AcE  Lloyd. 

Vice  Chairman. 

A  bl-state  project  benefiting  a  region  of 
100,000  people  will  not  be  possible  without 
additional  funds  for  staffing,  and  I  urge  a 
stibstantlal  Increase  for  the  staffing  of  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  for  fiscal  1971. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  Committee  give  some  consideration  to 
raising  the  1971  budget  request  for  migrant 
health  funds  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  from  $15  million  to  the  authorized 
figure  of  $20  million. 

My  own  State  of  Oregon  is  suffering  from 
lack  of  sufficient  Federal  or  Stat«  money  to 
care  for  the  Influx  of  up  to  50.000  migrants 
a  season.  An  additional  $5  million  is  insuf- 
ficient in  the  face  of  the  staggering  health 
problems  of  these  people,  but  it  would  pro- 
vide some  additional  sources  of  health  care 
which   they  do  not  have  at  present. 

Tile  average  life  span  of  a  migrant  laborer 
is  49  years;  the  tuberculosis  rate  is  17  times 
that  of  the  average  American;  the  venereal 
disease  rate  Is  18  times  more  than  average; 
the  infestation  of  worms  Is  35  times  that  of 
average,  which  Is  an  Indictment  of  our  health 
care  for  these  workers  who  are  so  vitally 
needed  in  our  agricultural  fields. 

Still  another  area  of  concern  to  Oregonians. 
which  Is  funded  through  this  subcommittee 
and  Is  suffering  as  a  result  of  federal  cut- 
backs, is  nursing  education. 

While  there  has  been  an  increasing  de- 
mand on  schools  to  turn  out  more  physicians, 
nurses,  and  paramedical  personnel,  in  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  In 
Portland  federal  aid  in  1969.  including 
grants,  loans,  scholarships,  decreased  by  20'i 
from  the  previous  year.  At  this  point  i  wish 
to  include  a  letter  received  from  Adminis- 
trator Chester  L.  Stocks  who  provides  in- 
formation concerning  the  urgent  need  for 
greater  federal  assistance  to  hospital  schools 
of  nursing: 

June  18,  1970. 
Hon.  Mark  H.^tfield. 
U.S.  Senate. 
\Va.^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  My  urgent  concern 
regarding  the  welfare  of  diploma  school?  of 
utirsing  in  Oregon  prompts  my  writing  this 
letter  to  you.  Regarding  the  funding  of 
Title  II  of  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 
I  would  like  to  encotirage  your  support  fcr 
fviU  funding  for  nursing  education  student 
loan  and  scholarship  programs 

Since  1967  our  School  has  experienced  a 
marked  growth  in  both  educational  facilities 
and  student  enrollment.  The  increased  stu- 
dent enrollment,  in  fact,  is  a  direct  result  of 
a  planned  expansion  program.  By  September 
of  1968  a  nev.-  nine  story  student  dormitory 
and  a  new  Nursing  Education  Buildtng  al- 
lowed for  the  expansion  of  enrollment  to  300 
students.  In  this  year  the  School  enrolled 
its  largest  freshman  class  totaling  125  stu- 
dents. It  was  hoped  that  this  phased  growth 
would  be  met  by  proportionately  more  Fed- 
eral funds  (scholarships,  loans,  and  grjints) 
to  lend  financial  assistance  to  an  expanding 
student  enrollment.  Quite  the  opposite  oc- 
curred as  the  figures  presented  below  indi- 
cate: 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


Fedeijl 

aid 

(includes 

Erants. 
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In  September  of  1969.  with  a  fre.-hman 
class  of  121  and  total  enrollment  of  266. 
loans  were  made  possible  to  only  74  students. 
Tuition  for  our  School  of  Nursing  at  present 
IS  $3900  for  a  total  of  3?  months'  ^choollnf; 
"this  figure  includes  u.se  of  dormitory  fa- 
cilities). 

It  is  evident  that  while  our  student  en- 
rollment has  increased  substantially.  Federal 
ass;:-tance  to  nursing  students  (which  is  min- 
imal support  in  terms  of  total  student  en- 
rollment! has  been  drastically  cut  back  this 
past  vear.  Inadequate  Federal  funding  will 
iurther  compound  the  problem  as  wc  expect 
cur  student  enrollment  to  approximate  300 
m  September  of  1970. 

All  of  this  means  that  a  crea'er  financial 
burden  for  the  operation  of  the  School  at  a 
substantial  deficit  each  year.  This  must  be 
done  m  order  to  charge  tuition  which  will 
be  competit)\e  with  State  .supported  educa- 
tional institutions  and  attract  high  -school 
s:uden\=  to  carrers  in  nursinii. 

Current  critical  Interest  In  cost  of  hospital 
care  may  jei.'pardize  minimum  funding  of 
hospital  "supported  schools  of  nursing. 

According  to  recent  statistics  taken  from 
the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education 
'Nursing  Education  in  Oregon",  in  1969.  pro- 
fessDnal  nur:-ss  graduated  in  Oregon  num- 
bered 120  from  baccalaureate  programs.  185 
from  diplom:i  prcKrams,  and  53  from  asso- 
ciate degree  .schools.  More  than  half  of  all 
graduates  were  from  the  only  two  existing 
diplonta  programs  in  the  stale. 

Our  future  supply  of  hospital  based  school 
of  nur.-in;  graduates  iwho  bring  immediate 
worlt  capability!  to  staff  hospitals  through- 
out the  state  of  Oregon  are  vital  for  the  pro- 
vision of  quality  nursing  care. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  provide  you 
with  some  facts  and  information  concerning 
the  urgent  need  for  greater  Federal  asp'stance 
lor  hospital  schools  cf  nursing — indeed,  all 
nursing  education  programs. 
Cordially  yours. 

Chester  L.  Stocks. 

Administrator. 

In  conclusion,  in  my  study  of  materials 
made  available  to  me  by  leading  Oregon 
medical  -ctentists,  I  have  been  convinced 
that  research  funds  and  the  training  of  medi- 
cal perstnnel  are  intimately  bound  to  the 
delivery  cf  health  service  In  this  country. 
la  cutting  back  research  funds  in  the  field 
of  cancer,  kidney  disease,  etc..  we  have  only 
succeeded  m  placing  a  heavy  load  on  our 
centers  of  learning  and  care  which  have 
been  forced  to  foreclose  projects  and  re- 
duce re'-earch  and  teaching. 

When  disease  costs  so  much  to  this  nation, 
in  suffering  and  death,  and  in  dollars  (heart 
ciissase  and  stroke  alone  cost  between  $20- 
$30  billion  annually),  it  seems  incredible 
that  m  the  last  few  years  we  have  con- 
sidered funds  for  the  health  care  needs  of 
our  people  e.xpendable  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  How  did  we  let  this  happen  when  In 
this  decade  we  have  spent  $100  billion  on 
the  war  and  $25  billion  on  space? 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time  as  we  pursue 
the  false  economy  of  cutting  back  funds  tc 
medical  research,  we  tell  ourselves  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  point  in  civilization  where 
»e  can  t.>;k  about  the  right  to  health  and 
the  right  to  adequate  medical  cire.  I  con- 
tend that  we  shall  be  a  Congress  of  a  false 
spurious  rhetoric  if  these  setbacks  xa  health 
research  are  not  reversed.  It  is  my  earnest 
*:sh  that  this  subcommittee  attempt  to 
remedy  the  sitiution  as  expedientlv  as  pos- 
sible 
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GEORGE  SURGEON:  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING EDUCATOR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senators  to  the  out- 


standing contributions  of  a  fine  Mary- 
lander  in  the  field  of  education. 

In  today's  complex  world,  the  ability 
to  reason  clearly  and  preci.^ely  is  essen- 
tial, and  tomorrows  leaders  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  competence  of  today's 
educators.  To  be  a  creat  teacher  is  not 
only  to  relay  fact;  but  to  train  young 
people  to  think  for  themselves. 

Such  an  educator  is  Georj;e  Surgeon, 
16  years  principal  of  Brooklyn  Park  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
The  basis  of  his  method  is  a  simple  one- 
direct  and  vigorou.?  communication  with 
his  students. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Surgeon  is  a  leader  in 
his  community  as  a  whole  as  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  Park  Community  Coun- 
cil and  chairman  of  the  Brooklyn  Park 
Protection  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  ;n  the  Anne  Arundel 
Tih.es  of  June  7.  1970.  whichi  deservedly 
recognizes  Mr.  Surgeon's  imi^ressive 
aciiievements  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Portrait  of  a  Principal 
George  E.  Surgeon  gets  to  his  office  every 
day  at  6:30  m  the  morning.  He  seldom  leaves 
before  5  p.m.  It's  usually  closer  to  6. 

Surgeon  spends  his  day  communicating 
ideas  and  exchanging  thoughts  with  a  wide 
variety  cf  people.  The  door  to  his  office  al- 
ways open,  as  is  his  mind  to  new  ideas  and 
new  concep;s.  Thus,  Surgeon  has  turned  the 
institution  which  he  heads  Into  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  and  successful  of  its  kind. 

Surgeon  is  not  tiie  director  of  a  multi- 
miilion  dollar  industrial  complex,  a  brilliant 
stock  market  specialist  or  the  head  of  an 
important  scientific  study  team.  Yet  his  Job 
is  no  less  important  to  the  progress  of  this 
county,  to  the  success  of  its  Democratic  sys- 
tem and  to  the  happiness  of  its  people, 

George  Surgeon  is  an  elementary  school 
principal. 

Specificallv.  he  is  principal  of  the  Brooklyn 
Park  Elementary  School  in  Anne  Arundel 
County.  (There  as  those  on  his  staff  and 
those  in  the  county  school  system  who  say 
he  IS  about  as  fine  a  principal  as  one  would 
ever  hope  to  find.  A  mode!  upt-n  which  others 
might  build.) 

Surgean'^  reputation  has  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  the  scope  of  his  accomplishments 
increases  with  each  passing  day 

What  makes  a  good  school  principal? 
At  a  time  when  technology  Is  playing  an 
ever  increasing  role  in  today's  society  and 
in  today's  educational  programming.  Surgeon 
still  thinks  the  answer  is  personal  and  indi- 
vidual attention.  To  pupils.  To  parents.  To 
teachers.  To  all  manner  of  problems  Thus. 
Surgeon's  school  is  highly  personalized. 

Surgeon  knows  everyone  of  his  550  stu- 
dents on  a  first  name  basis.  He  knows  their 
parents  Just  as  well. 

Concerned  with  the  quality  of  education 
offered  the  students  at  his  school  and  with 
the  progres;  that  each  of  the  children  under 
his  guidance  makes.  Surgeon  relates  well  to 
whatever  situation  arises  at  the  school, 
throws  himself  into  the  center  of  activity 
and  makes  things  happen. 

Teachers  at  the  school  bring  Surgeon  their 
problems  and  Surgeon  works  with  the  teach- 
ers to  solve  them.  Students,  too.  regularly  are 
in  the  office,  chatting  with  tlieir  principal, 
bringing  him  ideas— Ideas  which  he  encour- 
ages. 

What  Surgeon  is  doing  at  Brooklyn  Park 
Elementary  Is  what  education  experts  across 
the  country  say  mtist  be  done  If  the  educa- 


tional system  Is  to  remain  relevant  to  today's 
world. 

He  Is  moving  into  the  community,  making 
the  school  more  and  more  a  part  of  that 
community,  and  making  the  community 
more  and  more  a  part  of  the  school. 

The  daily  newspaper.  Surgeon  says,  pro- 
vides an  excellent  basis  to  bridge  the  gap- 
to  taring  the  outside  world  into  the  classroom 
and  extend  the  cla-=sroom  Into  the  outside 
world  in  a  very  real  way, 

"We  use  the  newspapers  all  the  time,"  he 
says,  "to  make  the  children  aware  of  what 
is  happening  around  them. 

■'We  use  them  as  a  springboard  for  dis- 
cussion, for  examination,  for  careful  study 
of  the  issues  which  concern  their  parents. 
It's  entirely  possible  for  a  day's  total  cur- 
riculum to  be  based  on  the  newspaper.' 

Teachers  are  cncotiraged  tci  relate  dally 
e'.eiits  to  concepts  and  Ideas  whicli  pupils 
might  find  difficult  to  grasp  In  intangible 
terms  Concepts  such  as  honesty.  Integrity, 
courage, 

A  story  on  the  front  page  about  a  taxi 
driver  who  disc'-'ered  a  pcsfenger  had  left 
$3,000  in  the  back  seat  of  his  cab  and  who 
found  the  passenger  and  returned  the  money 
might  make  a  practical  tool  for  pushing 
home  the  principles  of  honesty  and  Integrity, 
for  instance.  Surgeon  says. 

But  this  is  Just  one  of  the  ways  In  which 
Surgeon  makes  his  school  come  alive  as  few 
elementary  schools  do  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
The  principal  has  encouraged  the  publica- 
tion, by  the  students  themselves,  of  their 
own  newspaper  and  literary  magazine. 

Both  publications  have  repeatedly  won 
first  place  nralonal  awi.rds  for  excellence 
from  the  Columbia  tJniverslty  Scholastic 
Pres,4  .Association.  They  won  first  place 
awards  in  their  respective  categories  again 
till.;  year. 

In  the  publications,  the  sttidents  them- 
selves do  the  writing,  communicating  with 
other  students  on  a  variety  of  topics  and 
through  a  variety  of  wntt^n  forms:  prose, 
poetry,  straight  news  writing,  etc. 

Tlie  results  has  been  multi-fold.  The  stu- 
dents have  a  sen=e  of  how  to  communicate, 
a  sense  of  accomplishment  at  the  results  of 
cifective  ccmmunicatlon,  and  a  sense  of 
achle\emeiit  when  this  accompllsh.ment  Is 
recognized. 

It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  a  child  a.t  Sur- 
geon's school  feeling  stifled  or  unable  to 
create.  Surgeon,  by  placing  the  emphasis 
upon  Individualized  instructions  at  the 
school,  has  keyed  his  teachers'  programming 
to  the  specific  talents  of  each  student. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  progress  through  the 
subjects  at  their  own  rate  of  learning.  They 
are  encouraged  to  move  ahe.-.d  quickly  In 
areas  where  they  appear  to  excell. 

Again,  the  individual  approach  of  the  prin- 
cipal himself  plays  a  major  role  in  keeping 
the  pupil  motivated,  stimulated.  Surgeon 
never  pa.sses  up  a  chance  to  congratulate  a 
student  on  an  accomplishment  in  which  he 
knows  the  pupil  takes  pride — no  matter  how 
small  it  may  seem  to  others. 

And.  Surgeon  does  it  in  writing,  not  by 
means  of  a  q'Uck  pat  on  the  head  in  the 
corridor. 

•T  send  students  letters  all  the  time  from 
this  office,  complete  with  stationery  from  the 
school,  in  which  I  offer  them  my  personal 
congratulations  and  the  congratulations  of 
the  staff  on  what  it  Is  they  have  achieved. 
"For  many  of  these  youngsters,  this  may 
be  the  first  letter  they've  ever  received.  It  can 
make  quit«  a  lasting  impression." 

.Surgeon  encourages  his  pupils  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  world  about  them  and 
to  participate  actively  In  projects  to  better 
the  world. 

A  recent  drive  to  raise  funds  for  a  family 
burnt  out  of  its  home  and  in  need  of  food 
and  clothing  met  with  instant  success  at  the 
school. 
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The  young  pupils  each  year  also  collect 
food,  clothing  and  other  Items  to  place  In 
special  gift  baskets  at  Christmas  and  Thanks- 
giving for  needy  folks. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  exceptionally 
high  quality  of  the  work  being  done  at  Brook- 
lyn Park  Elementary,  Surgeon  feels,  is  the 
fact  thui  the  faculiy,  which  the  principal 
cal'.i  ■'oursiandiug  In  every  respect,"  has  set  a 
high  standard  ijr  Itself  and  for  the  students. 

•W'e  give  students  opportunities  to  do 
thlug.s,"  Surgeon  says,  "and  we  encourage 
them  to  ahoot  for  tlie  stars.  .  .  ." 

A  tribute  to  Surgeon's  leadership  and 
ability,  the  turnover  rate  on  the  school's  fac- 
ulty is  amazingly  low.  "Most  of  our  teachers 
here  have  been  here  a  good,  long  time." 

This  provides  strength  from  continuity  and 
a  fine  ba.se  for  in-depth  development  of  long- 
term  educational  concepts  and  programs  not 
pc>.«lb;e  at  schools  where  the  faculty  turn- 
over rate  Is  very  high  and  where  projects  die 
off  right  and  left  because  of  it. 

Sr.rgeon  believes  that  a  school  principal — 
and  teachers  as  well — should  and  must  be- 
come Involved  not  only  in  the  lives  of  the 
students,  but  In  the  community  at  large. 

Thus,  he  1>  a  close  friend  of  many  parents 
of  pupils  in  the  school,  has  thrust  himself 
Into  the  forefront  of  community  activities, 
never  failing  to  accept  responsibility  and  to 
give  advice  and  assistance  when  he  has  been 
asked. 

Surgeon  is  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Park 
Community  Council,  an  organization  of  some 
28  smaller  orgaruzatlons  in  the  Brooklyn  Park 
area. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Brooklyn  Park  Pro- 
tection Association,  a  group  which  tries  to 
help  young  people  in  trouble. 

He  also  serves  on  the  county's  Library 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Surgeon  has  been  principal  of  Brooklyn 
Park  Elementary  for  16  years.  They  have  been 
16  years  of  progress  for  the  school  and  the 
community,  progress  for  which  Surgeon  In  no 
small  measure  Is  responsible. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
19  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  achieved  the  distinction  of 
liaving  .-erved  as  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  for  a  period  longer  than  any  of 
his  predece.vsors.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  a 
symbolic  toast  of  this  occasion.  To  the 
many  tjood  wishes  which  have  been  ex- 
tended, may  I  add  the  best  of  health  and 
the  hope  that  we  in  tliis  body  may  be 
foi'timate  to  long  have  his  good  counsel 
and  helping  hand. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  hope  that  Mike 
Mansfield  will  continue  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  at 
least  until  he  has  held  that  office  longer 
than  anyone  else — sometime  in  August 
1974.  But  I  mast  concur  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  .«,nior  Senator  from  Vermont  wl'.o 
expressed  the  hope  thol  the  record  will  be 
broken,  but  as  ininonly  rather  than  ma- 
jority leader. 

In  this  Chamber  we  labor  long  hours, 
sometimes  at  the  icquest  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  exceedingly  long,  on  im- 
portant matters  in  the  glare  of  public 
scrutiny.  In  .sucli  an  atmosphere  we  coir.e 
to  know  our  colleagues  well.  I  think  no 
one  can  argue  that  Mike  Mansfield  has 
stood  the  tests  of  time,  of  friendship,  of 
loyalty  and  of  courtesy  with  the  best  of 
them.  Although  I  sometimes  disa^rree 
with  him  on  matters  of  substance.  I  have 
complete  faith  in  his  intcrity  and  in  h'.-^ 
word.  We  know  that  when  he  says  some- 


thing will  be  done,  it  is;  and  when  he 
says  something  will  not  be  done,  it  is  not. 
That  is  an  exceedingly  important  quality 
to  have  in  a  majority  leader.  We  are  most 
fortunate  that  this  leader  has  those 
qualities. 

My  closest  relations  with  Mike  Mans- 
field perhaps  have  been  on  issues  which 
are  common  to  our  two  States,  particu- 
larly beef  imports.  We  have  joined  to  in- 
troduce bills,  initiate  debates,  and  garner 
votes  en  this  question,  and  I  have  always 
found  his  assistance  helpful  and  his 
counsel  wise.  It  is  my  hope  that  together, 
joined  by  a  majority  in  this  body,  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  certain  that  regula- 
tions concerning  these  imports  are  tight- 
ened and  quotas  imposed. 

Again,  let  me  offer  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  majority  leader.  Long 
may  he  have  a  front  row  desk  in  this 
Chamber. 

CAMBODIA  ACfflEVEMENTS? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent descriptions  of  the  results  of  the 
dispatch  of  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia might  leave  a  gullible  observer 
wondering  why  the  war  is  not  already 

over. 

The  President  described  it  on  June  3  as 
"the  most  successful  operation  of  this 
long  and  difficult  war."  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  used  similar  expansive  language, 
in  fact  describing  it  as  a  victory.  On  his 
recent  telecast,  the  President  likened  this 
step  to  the  World  War  II  assault  on  the 
Normandy  beaches. 

In  my  view,  such  conclusions  will  soon 
become  very  false,  indeed.  We  shall.  I 
think,  come  to  regret  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion as  an  error  exceeded  only  by  our 
original  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

We  should  recall  that  when  the  inva- 
sion was  announced,  the  issue  was 
whether  the  United  States  should  supply 
military  assistance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment in  Cambodia.  Many  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  had  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  a  new  commitment 
in  Indochina. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Lon  Nol 
government  was  in  trouble  because  of 
the  reaction  to  its  attacks  on  Vietcong 
sanctuaries  within  Cambodian  borders. 
It  seems  quite  plausible  that,  based  on  our 
past  practices,  Lon  Nol  conducted  those 
assaults  in  the  belief  that  American  aid 
would  soon  be  forthcoming.  But  In  any 
case,  regardless  of  the  adminstration's 
receptivity  to  the  idea  of  assisting  the 
new  Cambodian  government,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  little  sympathy  for  such  as- 
sistance in  the  Senate. 

Now,  after  2  months  of  combat  in  new 
jungle  battlefields,  American  air  power, 
Vietnamese  manpower,  and  U.S.  military 
a.ssistance  have  all  somehow  become  un- 
equivocally committed  to  the  survival  of 
the  Cambodian  reelme.  Wc  have  been 
sucked  in.  and  the  Vietnam  war  now  en- 
compasses another  country-  and  another 
wobbly  dictatorship. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  less  favorable  environ- 
ment for  the  expanded  struggle.  To  begin 
with,  assistance  to  Cambodia  belies  the 
basic  aim  professed  by  the  President  in 
South  Vietnam— that  of  self-determina- 


tion. Sihanouk  had  been  elected  by  bis 
people,  and  he  still  enjoys  broad  support 
among  them.  Lon  Nol  is  in  power  only 
because  he  holds  contempt  for  the  proc- 
esses of  such  elections  and  has  there- 
fore no  qualms  about  seizing  power  by 
force. 

But  if  we  are  unable  to  see  our  mission 
there  as  an  effort  to  solidify  the  new  mili- 
tary government,  we  can  at  least  be  sure 
that  the  Cambodian  people  see  it  that 
way.  And  they  have  seen  us  fight  side  by 
side  with  their  traditional  enemies,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  who  still  remain  in 
Cambodia  and  who  still  practice  their 
unfortunate  habits  of  looting  Cambodian 
villages  and  raping  Cambodian  women. 
The  popular,  nimble  neutralist.  Prince 
Sihanouk,  is  now  no  longer  neutral.  He 
waits  in  Peking  to  inspire  the  Cambo- 
dian theatre  of  an  Indochinese  people's 
war  for  which — in  light  of  the  political 
consequences  of  our  activities — we  have 
helped  trigger. 

The  Cambodian  action  has  been  a  po- 
litical disaster.  Militarily,  It  has  not  been 
much  better. 

I  fail  to  see,  for  example,  how  it  is 
within  the  realm  of  reason  to  describe 
the  action  as  a  success  when  the  Viet- 
cong now  either  hold  or  contest  roughly 
two  thirds  of  the  total  land  area  of  Cam- 
bodia, much  of  it  bordering  on  South 
Vietnam.  This  amounts  to  a  massive  ex- 
pansion of  the  small  sanctuaries  which 
were  said  to  be  our  targets. 

Nor  are  the  statistics  on  captured  rice 
and  weapons  particularly  impressive. 
The  President  states,  for  example,  that 
we  captured  15  million  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition.  Based  on  the  average 
use  between  January  1,  1966,  and  March 
31,  1970,  that  amount  of  small  arms  am- 
munition would  be  enough  to  last  our 
side  a  little  more  than  2  days.  We  con- 
sume about  190  million  rounds — more 
than  12  times  the  amount  captured— 
each  month.  And  in  any  case,  all  of  those 
supplies  can  be  quickly  replenished. 

Such  is  the  questionable  nature  of  the 
gains  for  which  we  sent  American  forces 
into  Cambodia  where  339  were  killed  and 
another  1,501  were  wounded.  The  tacti- 
cian who  would  term  this  venture  a  suc- 
cess would  doubtless  have  proclaimed 
a  victory  for  the  Trojans. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  Robert  Kaiser  has  supplied 
an  account  of  how  U.S.  officials  in  Viet- 
nam assess  the  results  of  the  Cambodian 
action.  He  points  out  that  of  all  the  rifles 
captured,  only  about  2.000  were  the  AK- 
47's  which  is  the  basic  individual  weapon 
used  in  South  Vietnam.  He  quotes  ofB- 
cials  as  saying  the  whole  cache-counting 
sjTidrome  is  sterile  because  "it  can  all  be 
replaced  with  one  boat-load." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Offici.'^ls  Question  C.*mbodi.»n 
Achievements 
(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 
Saigon.— "'SVe  don't  know  very  much."  wi 
American  intelligence  officer  said  last  wwls. 
discussing  the  Indochina  situation  after  the 
American  offensive   into  Cambodia,  "except 
that  people  who  are  doing  much  m  're  tallt- 
ing  know  much  less  than  we  do." 
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If  anyone  speaks  for  the  babel  of  voices  In 
Vietnam  at  the  end  of  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ation, that  officer  does.  His  rebuke  was  in- 
tended partly  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Richard  Nixon's  unqualified  assiu-- 
ances  about  the  enormous  achievements  of 
the  offensive  are  not  freely  endorsed  by  V.S. 
officials  in  Vietnam.  The  dominant  feeling 
here  seems  to  be  uncertainty. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  those  who  speak 
critically  of  presidential  rhetoric  feel  the 
situation  In  South  Vietnam  is  better  than  U 
was  before  April  30.  For  local,  tactical  rea- 
sons, soldiers  and  civilian  officials  here  gen- 
erally think  the  Cambodian  incursions  were 
useful. 

CONCLrSIONS    DIFFERENT 

It  Is  impossible  to  reach  any  clear-cut  con- 
clusions about  the  Cambodian  offensive. 
Measured  In  terms  of  Its  effect  on  the  war  in 
southern  South  Vietnam,  the  operation  was 
probably  very  effective,  though  not  decisive. 
Judged  as  a  contribution  to  solving  the 
United  States'  enormou?  problems  In  Indo- 
china, the  offensive  Into  Cambodia  may  have 
been  helpf'.;!.  but  It  may  also  have  done  more 
harm  than  good. 

Officers  in  the  field  report  that  they  were 
able  to  search  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
real  estate  in  the  known  Communist  base 
areas.  Many  miles  of  the  frontier  were  never 
entered  by  ground  forces.  Areas  where  soldiers 
searched  were  seldom  scoured.  'You  know," 
one  officer  said.  "If  you  walk  down  a  trail  (in 
the  Jungle;  what's  four  feet  away  from  you. 
you  can't  sec." 

Senior  American  commanders  have  esti- 
mated that  the  U.S.  and  Saigon  forces  found 
30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  material  the  Com- 
munists had  stored  In  their  old  Cambodian 
sanctuaries.  These  are  really  Just  guesses, 
but  the  strange  variety  of  materiel  captured 
Indicates  that  the  allies  missed  a  good  deal 

For  Instance,  nearly  half  the  ammunition 
US.  troops  found  In  the  Fishhook  area  was 
.51-callbre  antiaircraft  rounds,  yet  this  has 
been  a  relatively  small  item  in  the  Commu- 
nist Inventory  In  the  past.  Of  all  the  rifles 
captured  In  the  Cambodian  incursion,  only 
about  2,000  were  AK-47s.  the  Communists' 
basic  Individual  weapon. 

Some  officials  here,  including  military  In- 
telligence officers,  say  the  whole  cache- 
counting  syndrome  is  self-defending.  "It 
doesn't  matter,"  one  officer  said,  "It  can  all 
be  replaced  with  one  boatload." 

NOT   SMOOTH 

Cambodia  was  not  a  smooth  operation.  It 
began  clumsily,  with  Its  planners  not  know- 
ing how  long  they  could  stay  In  Cambodia, 
how  far  they  could  go,  or  what  exactly  they 
were  after. 

For  all  that,  the  operation  seems  certain 
to  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  course  of  the 
war  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  where  North  Viet- 
namese units  have  been  fighting  during  the 
last  16  months. 

U.S.  officials  think  those  units  have  de- 
pended heavily  on  sanctuaries  and  supply 
lines  that  no  longer  exist.  Moreover,  the 
southern  Cambodian  sanctuaries  are  In  the 
open— unlike  the  Jungle  redoubts  In  the 
Pishhook,  which  can  be  rebuilt  under  cover — 
and  will  not  be  maintainable  If  Saigon  con- 
tinues operations  in  the  area. 

It  seeni.=  likely  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  be  unable  to  move  any  more  units  into 
the  southern  delta  In  the  near  future.  Those 
already  there  may  find  life  more  difficult, 
though  that  is  at  best  an  educated  guess. 

SERIOUS    BLOW 

In  the  III  Corps  region  around  Saigon,  the 
operation  also  has  dealt  a  serious  blow  to 
the  Communists'  rear.  One  of  the  six  Viet- 
cong subregions  In  the  Saigon  area  has  been 
virtually  decimated,  losing  many  key  per- 
sonnel Including  its  deputy  chief,  who  Is 
now  In  government  hands. 


(This  man.  Incidentally,  was  the  highest 
Vietcong  official  the  allies  found  In  the 
operation.) 

All  the  Vietcong  organizations  In  the  west- 
ern half  of  III  Corps  lost  sanctuaries  In  the 
Parrot's  Beak  that  had  become  increasingly 
Important  to  them. 

By  disrupting  the  well-organized  supply 
depot  system  In  the  Fishhook,  the  allies 
have  also  forced  the  Communists  to  make 
greater  efforts  than  ever  tj  keep  their  forces 
equipped.  U.S.  Intelligence  estimates  that 
the  III  Corps  Viet<;ong  logistical  eystem  used 
to  require  the  services  of  6.000  men,  and  will 
now  need  18.000.  This  may  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  the  Communists'  new  difficulties 
are  real  and  grave. 

Moreover,  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has 
had  valuable  new  fighting  experience,  and 
has  shown  that  it  can  cope  with  the  North 
Vletnaiiiese — when  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  fight  In  large  units  on  open,  foreign  ter- 
rain, supported  heavily  by  U.S.  airplanes. 
Many  officials  he^e  think  the  Army's  morale 
is  soaring  as  a  result  of  Its  success  In  Cam- 
bodia, though  this  view  Is  not  universal. 

Whatever  the  Cambodian  offensive  achieve- 
ments, the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  over 
yet.  Once  again.  It  seems  likely  to  shift  into 
a  new  pattern. 

NORTHERN  FIGHTING 

For  example,  officials  here  predict  that 
big-unit  fighting  will  now  occur  almost  ex- 
cliisively  In  the  I  and  11  Corps  areas,  the 
northern  half  of  the  country,  but  this  was 
expected  to  happen  soon  anyhow.  The  re- 
maining American  units  In  III  Corps  were 
already  scheduled  to  leave,  probably  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  (There  are  no  U.S. 
combat  troops  In  the  delta). 

The  Communists  will  have  to  develop  the 
new  supply  line  down  the  Sekong  and  Me- 
kong Rivers  from  Laos  into  northeastern 
Cambodia.  The  enemy's  rear  will  be  further 
back  than  ever.  The  last  time  the  Commu- 
nists had  to  move  their  headquarters — after 
operations  Junction  City  and  Cedar  Falls  in 
1967 — they  were  able  to  launch  the  Tet  of- 
fensive eight  months  later. 

The  Communists  have  been  conserving 
their  forces  recently,  and  seem  likely  to  con- 
tinue doing  so.  Infiltration  rates  are  still 
declining,  and  are  now  far  below  the  highs 
of  1968.  Tet  the  Communists  have  been  In- 
flicting significant  damage  and  casualties 
(though  nothing  like  what  they  managed 
In  1968) ,  while  suffering  fewer  losses  them- 
selves. 

And,  as  a  result  of  new  Intelligence  gath- 
ered during  the  Cambodian  operation,  U.S. 
estimates  of  the  enemy's  strength  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  have  risen  by  nearly 
40,000  men. 

The  Communists  do  not  seem  to  be  capa- 
ble of  expanding  the  small  amount  of  ter- 
ritory they  still  control,  but  by  a  Judicious 
use  of  terrorism  and  military  action  they 
can  continue  t-o  influence  the  population, 
harass  the  government  and  kill  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

A  major  North  Vietnamese  effort  In  north- 
em  I  Corps  could  collapse  the  government's 
presence  there,  though  It  would  cost  the 
Communists  a  fearful  price.  The  war  In  the 
north  could  continue  "for  10  years,"  regard- 
less of  the  success  of  Vletnamlzatlon,  In  the 
view  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  Ameri- 
cans In  Vietnam. 


CONSUMER   CLASS   ACTION— WEAP- 
ON  FOR   EFFECTIVE   JUSTICE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  although 
there  has  been  increased  public  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  consumer  protection 
programs  in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
no  significant  reduction  in  the  incidents 


of  fraud.  Despite  good  Intentions  and 
the  proliferation  of  consumer  protection 
laws  and  agencies,  our  society  continues 
to  require  that  the  "buyer  beware."  For 
the  past  year  I  have  been  working  to 
provide  the  American  consumer  with  an 
effective  weapon  against  fraud  and  de- 
ception, the  consumer  class  action. 

A  consumer  class  action  compensates 
for  the  inability  of  individual  consumers 
to  litigate  small  individual  losses  by  en- 
abling one  or  more  representatives  of  a 
group  of  consumers  with  similar  injuries 
to  place  the  group  injury  in  issue.  The 
aggregate  group  claim  is  generally  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  outlay  of  the 
necessary  expenses  and  more  signif- 
icantly, to  make  it  possible  to  obtain 
i)rivate  counsel  on  reasonable  terms. 

Last  July,  during  hearings  on  the 
initial  consumer  class  action  litigation, 
S.  1980,  Virginia  Knauer.  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
strongly  supported  the  basic  principlea 
of  the  legislation.  Subsequently  my  pro- 
posal came  under  the  attack  of  numerous 
special  interest  groups  and  the  admin- 
istration retreated  from  the  strong  posi- 
tion taken  by  Mrs.  Knauer.  The  admin- 
istration proposed  instead  a  sorry  sub- 
stitute for  meaningful  consumer  class 
action  protection:  A  private  remedy  that 
is  not  self-starting  but  must  be  triggered 
by  successful  determination  of  a  Govern- 
ment suit. 

Not  only  would  this  proposal  make  for 
excessive  delay,  but  it  leaves  to  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  rather  than  an  injured 
party,  the  power  to  determine  which  con- 
sumers are  to  be  protected.  The  adminis- 
fation's  proposal  will  not  provide  the 
American  public  with  the  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Trial  magazine. 
Jerry  S.  Cohen,  Esquire,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  wrote  a  thoughtful  article  entitled 
"Weapon  for  Effective  Justice"  in  which 
he  compared  the  legislation  that  I  have 
introduced  with  the  administration's 
proposal.  Mr.  Cohen  not  only  exposes  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  administration's 
proposal,  but  answers  persuasively  the  at- 
tacks which  have  been  directed  at  my 
legislation.  I  recommend  Mr.  Cohen's  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Weapon   for  Effective  Justice 
(By  Jerry  S.  Cohen) 

The  notion  of  corL-umer  proteiti.jii  now 
has  been  warmly  embraced  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  But  the  question  of 
how  best  to  assist  the  consumer  has  ijecome 
centered  in  a  b.ittle  now  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
on  the  appropriate  role  of  the  class  action. 

Indeed  traditional  philosophical  positions 
have  been  reversed.  T^ie  Democrats  are  argu- 
ing for  self-help  through  greater  use  of  class 
actions.  The  Administration  believes  that  the 
government  Is  in  the  best  position  to  decide 
what  Is  best  for  the  consumer. 

Two  pieces  of  legislation  are  lnvolved--the 
AdminlstraUon  bill  (S.  3201)  and  the 
Tydlngs  bUl  (S.  3092). 

The  Administration  bill  permits  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  move  against  de- 
ceptive advertising  or  "any  practice  which  Is 
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unfair  or  deceptive  to  a  consumer  and  Is  pro- 
hibited by  section  5."  Sec.  5(a)  ( 1)  says:  "Un- 
fair methods  of  competition  in  commerce 
and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In 
commerce  are  hereby  declared  unl.iwful." 

It  permits  the  Justice  I>epartment  to  seek 
lnjvmctu>ns  against  a  host  of  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive practices  affecting  consumers.  The 
■■hooker"  is  that  no  private  action  may  be 
brought  In  federal  court  until  tliere  Is  a  suc- 
cessful end  to  the  government's  lawsuit. 

The  Tydlngs  bill  is  strictly  a  class  action 
bill.  It  authorizes  private  class  actions  for 
violation  of  section  o  and  ■■any  act  that  gives 
rise  to  a  civil  action  by  a  consumer  or  con- 
sumers under  State,  statutory  or  decisional 
law  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. ■' 

Tlie  basis  for  federal  Jurisdiction  assumes 
that  the  acts  complained  of  are  in  commerce. 

Both  bills  enlarge  tlie  Jurisdiction  of  tlie 
federal  courts.  Under  present  law.  no  private 
action  c.:n  be  brjucht  for  violation  of  section 
5  (although  SenutD^r  Philip  A.  Hart  has  a 
bill  on  the  sidelines,  S.  3338,  which  would 
allow  precisely  that).  Both  bills  would  have 
the  effect  also  of  overriding  in  part  Snyder  v. 
Harris,  394  U.S.  332.  which  held  that  gen- 
erally in  federal  actions  depending  on  diver- 
sity for  Jvirisdictlon.  the  claims  cannot  be 
aggregated  to  meet  the  $10,000  jurisdictional 
requirement. 

But  the  battle  lines  are  drawn  on  the  Issue 
of  self-help  v.  government  pre-emption. 

The  Administration  looks  aghast  at  In- 
crea.=;lrig  the  u.se  of  cla.";s  actions  because  It 
would  lead  to  ■■harassmenf  and  would  place 
an  "tindue  burden"  on  the  court.  It  would, 
one  Administration  witness  said,  turn  the 
federal  courts  Into  small   claim   courts. 

A  basic  principle  Is  therefore  at  issue. 
■What  Is  the  proper  function  of  the  court? 
Do  courts  e.xist  to  dispense  Justice  or  to  pro- 
vide a  legal  forum  for  those  who  can  afford 
large  attorney  fees  and  who  have  only  large 
claims? 

If  the  Wsic  purpose  is  ■■Justice,"  tlien 
meritorious  suits  should  be  allowed,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  tiiey  may  be.  Certainly  justice 
denied  to  the  small  claimant  is  a  blot  on  the 
concept  of  Justice  In  general. 

An  old  fable  concerns  the  famous  battle 
cry  of  the  drunken  admiral  who,  when  ap- 
proaching a  drawbridge  that  threatened  to 
take  Uie  top  of  his  ship,  cried  out.  ■■Eton^t 
raise  the  bridge  men,  lower  the  water." 

The  analogy  Is  obvious.  If  so  many  wrongs 
are  perpetrated  that  court  dockets  are  clogged 
the  cry  ■'don^t  enlarge  the  courts,  deny  rc- 
dre.-.s^^  has  a  somewhat  ludicrous  ring  in 
the=e  days  of  critical  self-evaluation. 

But  those  who  raise  the  cry  mi.ss  another 
basic  point.  The  purpose  of  the  class  action 
s:nce  at  least  the  I8th  century  has  been  to 
expedite  the  work  of  covirt;-,  not  clog  it.  When 
cl-iims,  for  instance,  are  aggregated,  the 
single  amount  sought  Is  somewhat  greater 
than  one  might  expect  In  small  claims  cotirts. 
The  settlement  offered  to  meet  '■small  claims^' 
In  the  recent  antibiotics  cases  is  $125  million. 

Tlie  class  action  is  the  ultimate  in  Judicial 
efficiency  Insto.ad  of  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  Individual  lawsuit.s.  there  Is.  In  effect, 
only  one.  Tli.;t  the  technique  works  w^ell 
has  been  demonstrated  in  an  Increasing 
number  of  class  actions  In  antitrtist  and 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  cases. 

In  the  antibiotic  case.s,  for  Instance,  the 
class  is  all  users  of  the  antibiotics.  The  court 
has  had  no  major  problem  In  developing 
methods  to  deal  with  the  huge  numbers  of 
plaintiffs  represented  by  the  class.  Major 
Innovations  like  the  establishment  of  a 
multidistrict  litigation  panel  to  consolidate 
all  pre-trial  discovery  has  resulted  in  new 
frontiers  of  judicial  efficiency.  The  experi- 
ence of  class  action  cases  In  the  antitrust 
field  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
this  device  Is  an  efficient  and  expeditious  way 
of  enabling  the  cotirts  to  handle  massive 
numbers  of  plaintiffs  without  interfering 
with  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  courts. 


■What  may  really  be  behind  the  opposition 
to  the  Tydlngs  bill  has  been  described  best 
by  Attorney  Aaron  Fine  of  Philadelphia  In 
a  recent  address  to  the  ABA: 

•'P.  T.  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  not  related 
to  Sylvester,  last  month  warned  the  Ninth 
Judicial  Circuit  that  Rule  23  (the  amended 
class  action  rule)  goes  entirely  too  far  in 
giving  poor  litigants  a  chance  to  combine 
their  resources,  and  might  lead  to  the  Wel- 
fare State,  reminding  us  all  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  strong  opposition  to  the  de- 
velopment of  British  railroads  because  "They 
would  encourage  the  lower  classes  to  move 
about   .  ,  .'  " 

The  argument  that  class  actions  will  clog 
the  courts  rests  on  the  same  philosophy  and 
has  as  little  merit. 

What  about  harassment?  This  argument  Is 
somewhat  denigrating  Uj  the  same  courts 
the  Administration  Is  trying  to  save  from 
clogging.  It  assumes  the  court  Is  not  able  to 
handle  its  business  properly. 

Of  course,  the  definition  of  harassment  has 
its  chameleon-like  aspects  depending  on 
whether  one  is  harassor  or  harassee.  What  is 
simple  Justice  to  the  plaintiff  may  be  simple 
harassment  to  the  defendant.  Giving  a  right 
to  bring  a  class  action  does  not  mean  that 
the  court  has  to  allow  It.  Indeed  many  class 
actions  have  been  thrown  out  as  such  be- 
cause the  court  did  not  think  the  require- 
ments of  Rule  23  had  been  met.  And  many 
lawsuits — as  we  all  know  so  painfully — have 
been  thrown  out  on  motions  to  dismiss  or 
for  summary  Judgments.  Tlie  court  is  able 
and  sometimes,  all  too  willing,  to  deal  harshly 
with  lawsuits  it  considers  without  merit. 

Those  who  charge  the  Tydings  class  ac- 
tion bill  will  lead  only  to  harassment  of 
legitimate  businessmen  can  charitably  be 
described  as  those  who  have  not  litigated 
many  cases  in  federal  court — at  least  not  as 
plaintiff^s  counsel. 

But  a  more  important  Issue  is  Involved. 
There  are  a  relative  handful  of  lawyers  in 
the  FTC  and  the  Justice  Department.  (And 
both  the  Justice  Department  and  FTC  will 
be  delighted  to  back  up  my  statement  that 
thev  are  understaffed.)  Yet  the  country  is 
populated  (probably  overpopulatedi  by 
thousands  of  competent  counsel,  many  of 
whom  are  not  overworked.  And  a  number  of 
them  believe  they  can  recognize  a  good  la'.v  - 
suit  when  they  see  It. 

The  laws  of  economics  are  also  at  work. 
Most  lawyers  are  not  going  to  handle  a  class 
ac'Jon  on  a  contingent  fee  basis  unless  their 
chances  of  success  are  good,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  "unless  they  have  a  good 
case." 

Why  then  should  these  many  have  to  wait 
on  the  decisions  of  the  few?  What  imbues  the 
overworked  government  lawyer  with  a  spe- 
cial wisdom  as  to  what  cases  should  be 
brought  and  which  should  not?  Why  should 
the  wronged  consumer  have  to  wait  con- 
tritely and  patiently  for  the  government  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  give  him  a  hand? 
All  he  asks  is  a  chance  to  help  him.self,  free- 
ing government  lawyers  for  other  matters 
like  enforcing  the  antitrtist  laws  again^at 
price  fixing  and  illegal  mergers,  or  better  yet, 
to  beefing  up  their  fight  on  organized  crime. 
Indeed  there  is  something  almost  paternalis- 
tic about  the  attitude  that  the  government 
knows  best  when  a  consumer  has  been 
wronged. 

It  is  time  that  even  the  American  Bar 
Association  realizes  that  the  class  action  is 
here  to  stay;  that  it  makes  good  sense  and 
good  Justice;  that  the  courts  are  mature 
enough  to  handle  their  Internal  problems. 

And  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to  realize  that 
the  constmier  is  asking  merely  for  the  op- 
portunity to  protect  himself;  that  there  Is  a 
potent  and  court-proved  legal  weapon  to  al- 
low him  to  do  this — the  class  action.  Con- 
sumer frustration  in  this  land  deserves  some- 


thing better  than  rhetoric  and  shadow  legis- 
lation. 

When  all  the  fat  is  boiled  away,  the  real 
fear  of  the  class  action  is  that  it  is  an  effec- 
tive way  to  achieve  justice  for  the  consumer. 
And  one  thing  should  now  be  clear:  the  con- 
sumer will  not  long  endure  two  standards 
of  justice,  court  congestion  and  harassment 
notwithstanding. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DAVID  K.  E 
BRUCE  TO  BE  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PEACE  DELEGA- 
TION TO  THE  VIETNAM  PEACE 
TALKS  IN  PARIS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Nixon  last  weelc 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Davi(j 
K.  E.  Bruce  to  head  the  United  States' 
delegation  in  Paris  for  the  Vietnam  peace 
talks. 

Mr.  Bruce  brings  to  these  difficult  ne- 
gotiations a  broad  knowledge  and  wide 
diplomatic  e.xpeiience  gained  in  a  dis- 
tin.auished  service  to  his  country  cover- 
ing several  decades.  During  the  late 
1940's  he  served  as  chief  of  the  EGA  mis- 
sion in  France,  and  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  France.  Later  he  served  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
and  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bruce  is  highly  respected  as  a 
diplomat  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  and 
tlie  wisdom,  tact  and  judgment  he  has 
demonstrated  in  the  many  difficult  ne- 
gotiations lie  has  conducted  in  the  past 
will  enable  him  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution in  arriving  at  a  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  issue  and  lead  toward  a 
settlement  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
concerning  Mr.  Bruce,  whicli  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Five  Presidents  Agreed:  Bruce  Is  a  ■■Gi,\nt" 

When  he  retired  in  March.  1969.  after  eight 
years  as  United  States  Ambas.=ador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's — the  longest  anyone 
had  held  that  post — David  K  E.  Bruce,  was 
America's  senior  Ambassador.  Before  the 
London  assignment  he  had  been  Ambas.sa- 
dor  in  Paris  and  Bonn.  At  the  age  of  72. 
he  is  the  only  man  ever  to  have  served  in  this 
country's  three  leading  embassies  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

President  Nixon,  who  named  Mr.  Bruce 
yesterday  to  head  the  United  States  delega- 
tion for  the  Vietnam  peace  talks  in  Paris, 
said  more  than  a  year  ago  that  he  and  his 
four  predecessors  in  the  White  House  had 
disagreed  on  many  things  but  "agreed  that 
David  Bruce  was  a  giant," 

Mr.  Bruce,  it  has  been  noted,  is  a  man  of 
reason,  able  to  be  polite  and  analytical  on 
the  most  controversial  subjects.  When  anti- 
American  groups  came  to  him  to  complain. 
he  first  poured  coffee.  He  knov.^  book.-)  and 
silver  and  furniture.  He  can  talk  and  ho  is 
above  all,  kind. 

David  Kirkpatrick  E.ste  Bruce  was  born  in 
Baltimore  on  Feb  12.  1898  His  father,  Wil- 
liam Cabell  Bruce,  had  served  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Maryland  from  1923  to 
1929. 

Reared  In  Baltimore.  David  Bruce  entered 
Princeton  University  In  1915.  Two  years  later 
he  left  to  enlist  in  the  Army  and  served  in 
the  field  artillery  in  France.  He  was  promoted 
on  the  battlefield  and  w.is  discharged  .i 
lieutenant. 
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After  the  war,  Mr.  Bruce  served  briefly  as  a 
d'Dlomatic  courier  In  Europe.  On  his  return 
tii  the  United  States  he  attended  the  law- 
schools  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the 
university  of  Maryland.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Marvland  bar  in  1921. 

Mr  Bruce  entered  public  life  In  1924  when 
he'  was  elected  to  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates. 

In  World  War  II  he  went  to  London  as 
representative  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
then  shifted  to  an  Intelligence  role  there  in 
•he  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  He  later  be- 
came a  colonel  in  charge  of  O.S.S.  operations 
m  Europe. 

From  then  on.  Mr.  Bruce  was  committed  to 
DUblic  service.  In  addition  to  the  ambas- 
sadorial positions,  he  was  assistant  Secre- 
tarv  of  Commerce,  United  States  aid  admin- 
istrator in  France,  representative  to  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  and  for  two  years. 
Under  Secretary  of  State. 


WERICAS  OBLIGATION   TO  HER 
VETERANS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
issue  of  Life  carried  a  shocking  article 
on  the  deplorable  conditions  that  exist  in 
manv  of  our  Veterans"  Administration 
iiaspitals  as  the  re^iUt  of  insufficient  re 
sources  for  ;naiT  and  operations.  Entitled 
-From  Vietnam  to  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hoppital:  Assignment  to  Ne- 
clect."  the  article  rightly  stimulated  a 
great  deal  of  public  concern  and  indigna- 
tion. ,  ^  .^ 
In  order  lo  determine  whether  the  Lite 
story  applied  here  in  Maryland,  I  met 
personally  on  June  8  with  the  heads  of 
veterans  organizations  in  Maryland  and 
then  toured  the  major  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration health  facilities  in  the  State.  I 
was  deeply  moved  and  distressed  by  what 
I  discovered. 

Additional  funds  were  needed  every- 
where to  employ  and  train  Veterans' 
Administration  employees  to  inform 
veterans  of  the  many  rehabilitation, 
education,  and  career  preparation  serv- 
ices that  are  available  to  them.  Often 
the  great  tragedy  was  the  fact  that  pro- 
grams existed  to  help  veterans  pick  up 
their  lives  where  they  had  left  off  and 
to  succes-sfully  reenter  American  life,  but 
the  men  did  not  know  of  them.  All  of 
the  education,  financial,  and  career  bene- 
fits Congress  enacts  for  veterans  and  the 
taxpayers  support  are  wortliless  if  the 
men  for  whom  they  are  intended  are  not 
informed  about  them. 

In  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Howard,  which  is  located 
15  miles  from  Baltimore,  I  found  another 
tragic  and  unacceptable  situation:  Ow- 
ing to  a  lack  of  ftinds,  it  was  impossible 
to  provide  transportation  to  the  hospital 
for  volunteers  to  work  with  veterans  and, 
worst  of  all,  for  families  of  veterans  who 
were  without  private  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

Of  all  the  pain  suffered  by  the  men  in 
veterans  hospitals — and  I  saw  brave  men 
suffering  from  wounds  and  injuries  that 
would  make  the  strongest  man  weep — 
none  cuts  so  deeply  or  is  as  unendurable 
as  loneliness.  As  any  doctor  will  tell  you. 
the  support  and  encouragement  of 
friends  and  family  is  the  strongest  medi- 
cine for  a  sick  man.  Yet  it  was  this 
medicine — the  love  and  concern  of  rela- 
tives and  community  voltuiteers — that 


many  of  the  veterans  at  Fort  Howard 
were  being  denied  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds  for  transportation  of  voluiueers 
and  relatives  from  surrounding  towns, 
train  stations,  and  bus  depots.  There  is 
something  desperately  wrong  when  a 
nation  which  has  the  money  to  send  men 
a  quarler-of-a-miliion  miles  to  tlie  moon 
fails  to  provide  resources  to  tiansporl  the 
loved  ones  of  Fort  Howard  Hospital  vet- 
erans the  15  miles  from  Baltimore. 

At  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal at  Loch  Raven,  Md.,  the  problem  was 
even  more  basic.  Given  the  shortage  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  facih- 
ties  throughout  the  Nation,  Loch  Raven 
was  converted  several  years  ago  from  a 
TB  sanitarium  to  a  general  veterans  hos- 
pital. But  right  from  the  beginning,  the 
resources  needed  for  a  complete  conver- 
sion have  been  lacking.  On  my  visit,  it 
became  evident  that  not  enough  money 
was  available  to  hire  many  key  medical 
personnel.  According  to  hospital  officials, 
at  least  $114,000  more  is  needed  to  fill  the 
remaining  health  service  void  at  Loch 
Raven. 

And  as  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  so  ably  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston  I  has  demonstrated,  the 
unacceptable  conditions  I  witnessed  in 
Mar^•land  can  be  found  in  virtually  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Inadequate  funding 
for  our  veterans  hospitals  Is  clearly  a 
problem  of  national  dimensions. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  truth  is  we  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  confronted  with  a 
grave  crisis  in  veterans  health  care  in 
this  country.  Much  of  the  sudden  short- 
age of  facilities  and  staff  is  attributable 
to  the  great  Increase  in  the  number  of 
veterans  requiring  medical  care  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

To  date,  more  than  275,000  American 
boys  have  been  wounded  in  action. 
Roughly  half  of  them  must  be  immedi- 
ately hospitalized  for  their  wounds  and 
m.o.'it  of  these  at  some  point  will  need 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  or  out- 
patient care.  In  the  past  year  alone  more 
than  50,000  Vietnam  veterans  were  ad- 
mitted to  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. Last  year,  the  level  of  outpatient 
visits  required  reached  500,000. 

Our  wounded  veterans,  according  to 
reports,  are  receiving  excellent  care  while 
in  overseas  hospitals  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. But  this  level  of  excellence  is  not 
being  maintained  when  they  are  shipped 
home  to  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties in  the  States.  Despite  the  5-year  time 
span  since  our  increased  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  began  to  cau=e 
heavy  casualties.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  remain  inadequate.  And  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  still  is  without  an  overall 
plan  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  war- 
time situation. 

The  additional  $100  milhon  for  Vet- 
erans" Administration  medical  care  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  version  of  the  Inde- 
pendent OlTices  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971  constitutes  a  major  step 
in  what  must  become  a  national  cam- 
paign to  insure  that  American  veterans 
receive  the  best  medical  care  this  Na- 
tion can  offer.  Appropriating  this  addi- 
tional $100  million  would  help  to  elimi- 


nate a  number  of  serious  deficiencies  in 
our  Veterans'  Administration  health  sys- 
tem ; 

First,  the  ratio  of  staff  to  patients  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  could 
be  raised  on  a  par  with  that  in  our  com- 
mumty  hospitals.  The  overall  staff-to- 
patient  ratio  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  is  1.5  to  1.  coniparing  poor- 
ly to  the  2.7  to  1  community  hospitals.  In 
some  Veterans'  Adjnimstration  hospitals, 
a  single  nurse  is  forced  to  minister  to 
anywhere  from  80  to  140  patients  at  one 
lime. 

Second,  the  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance and  repair  backlogs  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hosjjitals  that  total  more 
than  $46  million  according  lo  conserva- 
tive estimates  could  be  reduced. 

Third,  many  veterans  currently  are 
forced  to  wait  up  to  6  months  for  the 
hospital  examinations  and  treatment 
they  need.  Additional  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration funds  would  help  relieve  this 
backlog  of  44.200  examinations  and  8.600 
treatments. 

Fourth,  badly  needed  long-term  care 
facilities  for  aging  and  infirn.  veterans 
no  longer  requiring  intensive  hospital 
care  could  be  constructed. 

Fifth,  funds  are  required  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  top  notch  heaith 
personnel  to  man  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals. 

Sixth,  it  is  considered  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tioii  conduct  medical  re.'^earch  if  the 
Veterans'  Administration  .system  is  to  at- 
tract and  retain  hiph  caliber  personnel. 
More  money  would  permit  Ihc  initiation 
of  new  re.^e'^rch  projects. 

Seventh,  appropriating  an  additional 
$100  million  would  provide  :.n  opportu- 
nity to  eliminate  some  of  the  disgraceful 
physical  conditions  that  exist  in  our 
Veterans"  Administration  hospitals;  the 
leaking  roofs,  the  infestation  with  raU< 
and  mice,  the  numerous  hospitals  that 
have  no  air  conditioning  despite  their 
location  in  some  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  Nation.  The  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion hospitals  at  Perr>-  Point  and  Fort 
Howard  in  Maryland,  for  example,  are 
desperately  in  need  of  air  conditioning. 
Mr,  President,  since  my  election  to  tlie 
Senate,  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  to  the  area  of  veterans 
health  care  and  other  veterans  benefits. 
If  we  can  ask  many  of  our  youi-.g  men  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  .'-ecuiity  av.d  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation,  we  can  do  no  less  than 
provide  ihem  with  the  best  care  when 
they  suffer  injury  or  sickness  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  duty.  To  do  le.ss  is  to  betray 
them. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  appropri- 
ate this  additional  $100  million  for  the 
health  care  of  our  veterans.  I,  for  one. 
shall  do  everything  in  my  jxiwei  to  see 
that  this  money  is  made  available  for 
those  who  so  richly  deserve  it. 


OUT  OF  INDOCHINA  IN 
18  MONTHS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskier    called  for  the  adoption  of  a 
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national  policy  of  complete  disengage- 
ment of  all  American  forces  from  Indo- 
china. Our  withdrawal,  he  declared, 
shoiild  be  "responsible  and  orderly,  but 
it  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1971." 

As  a  longtime  advocate  of  complete 
disengagement,  I  commend  the  Muskie 
article,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine.  It  is  "must" 
reading  for  anyone  who  may  not  yet 
realize  that  President  Nixon's  "Vist- 
namization"  program  is  not  designed  to 
extricate  the  United  States  from  Viet- 
nam, but  can  only  result  m  perpetuating 
the  war  and  prolonging  our  participation 
in  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  im- 
portant, factual,  and  highly  informative 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

SENATOR    MUSKIE    ON    .\    WrTHCR.WVAL    FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  while 
it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to 
find  fre.>h  insight  into  the  awful  tragedy 
of  the  Indochina  war.  the  distinguished 
Senator  irom  Maine  iMr.  Muskie i  has 
recently  niade  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  over  how  to  extricate 
our.selves  from  our  terrible  dilemma. 

His  article  published  in  last  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  magazine  presents  one 
of  the  clearest  and  most  forceful  argu- 
ments I  have  seen  for  the  need  to  set  a 
timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Vietnam. 

Senator  Muskie  points  to  the  "frustra- 
tion, fear,  and  sense  of  drift"  which  has 
enveloped  this  country  due  to  our  con- 
tinuing and  deepening  involvement  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Indochinese  people. 
But  his  argiunent  for  a  withdrawal 
schedule  is  based  on  much  more  than  an 
assessment  of  what  the  war  has  done  to 
the  spirit  and  capacity  of  our  Nation. 

He  argues  forcefully  and  persuasively 
that  noth'ng  short  of  a  scheduled  with- 
drawal can  break  the  hopeless  deadlock 
which  now  grips  the  negotiating  table. 
"Vietnaniization,"  as  presently  revealed 
by  the  President's  decision  to  invade 
Cambodia,  is  nothing  more  than  "more  of 
the  same"— depending  upon  the  assiunp- 
tion  that  President  Nixon's  military  pres- 
sure will  cau.se  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
break,  e\en  where  the  past  administra- 
tion failed.  It  is  a  policy  not  for  getting 
us  out,  but  keeping  us  in — and  perhaps 
for  broadening  our  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  the  entire  Indochinese  pen- 
insula. 

Only  a  .-t  iieduled  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  can  force  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  ct.her  side  to  come  to  political 
terms  ai^d  place  the  control  of  America's 
destining  back  in  our  hands.  'Whatever 
we  could  ever  have  accomplished  has 
been  done.  We  must  now,  as  Senator 
Muskie  argues,  withdraw  all  of  our 
troops  in  a  reasonable  period,  contin- 
gent only  on  the  return  of  our  prisoners 
and  the  .safety  of  our  troops. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
MtrsKiE's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Oi  T  OF  Indochina  in  18  Months 
(Bj'  Edmund  S.  Muskie) 

W.'.sHI.^^CTON. — When  President  Nixon  took 
office,  most  Americans  hoped  that  his  Ad- 
ministration would  ilnd  the  key  to  the  Viet- 
nam problem.  We  wanted  to  end  our  pre- 
occupation with  the  war  and  get  on  with 
unfmiihed  national  business.  Unfortunately, 
the  .^din.nlstralion  has  not  found  the  key, 
and  the  war  in  Indochina  continues  to  domi- 
nate our  lives.  Having  Invaded  Cambodia  in 
an  attempt  to  score  dramatic  military  gains, 
the  -Administration  finds  itself  ever  more 
tightly  bound  to  the  war  and  Its  conse- 
quences. We  cannot  pry  ourselves  loose  by 
force  of  arms,  and  we  cannot  dictate  the 
peace. 

We  c.in,  however,  move  to  create  condi- 
tions favorable  to  a  political  settlement,  and 
that  should  be  our  objective.  If  \.e  adopt  that 
goal,  we  must  hnve  a  clear  commitment  to 
withdraw  all  American  forces  from  Indo- 
china The  withdrawal  should  be  respon- 
sible and  orderly,  but  it  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1971. 

Such  a  withdrawal  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  Nixon  Administration's  policy,  which 
calls  for  reductions  in  strength  just  large 
enough  to  maintain  the  hope  of  complete 
withdrawal — and  thereby  mute  domestic  op- 
position to  the  war — while  preserving  the 
military  balance  and  conMnuing  the  hostili- 
ties. No  matter  what  its  aims,  the  net  effect 
of  the  President's  policy  is  to  perpetuate 
the  war. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  Indochina  and  at  what  is  happening  in 
our  country  to  see  the  folly  of  this  policy. 
The  war  ha-s  frustrated  young  people  who 
qtiestlon  our  national  morality.  Its  con.se- 
quences  have  frustrated  their  parents,  wlio 
are  paying  for  Inadequate  housing,  over- 
crowded schools,  poor  transportation  .=:ysiem.s, 
inefficient  medical  services  and  a  polluted 
environment.  More  and  more  Americans  are 
losing  faith  in  the  capacity  of  our  system 
to  meet  national  needs. 

Frustration,  fear  and  a  sense  ol  drift  have 
poisoned  our  relations  with  one  another.  Stu- 
dents have  protested,  and  a  few  have  been 
killed.  Students  and  workers,  both  of  whom 
want  a  better  America,  find  themselves  at 
sword's  point.  Black  and  white  families,  com- 
peting for  limited  housing,  school  facilities 
and  job  opportunities,  are  divided  at  a  time 
when  it  is  essential  that  they  work  together. 

The  Administration  has  not  acted  to  end 
these  divisions;  it  has  widened  them.  While 
freedom  of  speech  Is  applauded  in  principle, 
it  Is  condemned  when  it  is  used  to  criticize 
the  .Administration's  policies.  While  free- 
dom of  the  pre.=;s  is  called  a  virtue,  all  "unfa- 
vorable" press  articles  are  described  as  bla.sed. 
Silent  majorities  have  been  Invented  to  op- 
pose all  those  who  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Insinuations  have  been  made  that 
Americans  who  die  in  Indochina  are  the  vic- 
tims of  Americans  who  dissent. 

And  for  what?  Are  hundreds  of  Americans 
and  thousands  of  Vietnamese  dying  each  week 
to  stop  a  Communist  threat  to  our  national 
security,  or  are  we  fighting  merely  to  preserve 
the  military  dictatorship  in  Saigon?  Are  we 
fighting  in  Cambodia  to  save  Vietnam?  Will 
we  have  to  step  up  the  fighting  in  Laos  to 
save  Ciimbodia?  Where  will  we  have  to  fight 
next  to  save  Laos? 

We  are  told  that  "Vletnamlzation  '  is  the 
way  to  withdraw  from  Indochina  but  that  It 
cannot  succeed  unless  we  destroy  the  enemy's 
sanctuaries  in  adjacent  neutral  territory.  If 
this  Is  so.  Vletnamlzation  is  not  a  viable  pol- 
icy for  withdrawal,  for  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries are  only  part  of  the  vast  network  of 
hiding  places  available  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  local  Communist  counter^ 
parts.  The  clearing  of  the  s.\nctuarles  there- 
fore means  military  activity  not  just  in  Cam- 
bodia,  but   In   Laos   and   the   demilitarized 


zone  as  well.  Such  a  campaign  would  vlolat« 
our  International  commitments  la  the  ares 
and  vastly  expand  the  war.  American  troopg 
would  have  to  be  called  up,  not  sent  home. 

Though  President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzation 
strategy  risks  a  greatly  widened  war  as  a 
precondition  for  peace,  the  Administration 
has  struggled  to  justify  it  and  the  Cambo- 
dian operation  .is  ways  to  achieve  our  dls- 
engagement  in  Southe;ist  Asia.  The  absence 
of  any  logical  connection  between  the  means 
and  the  end  is  reflected  In  the  gross  exag- 
gerations and  shifting  explanations  that  have 
accompanied  each  step  of  the  Cambodian 
incursion. 

The  President  told  us  on  April  30.  for  in- 
stance, that  his  Cambodian  target  was  "the 
key  control  center"  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  for  South  Vietnam.  In  his 
June  3  progress  report  he  made  no  reference 
to  this  point,  and  for  good  reason  Press  ar- 
ticles and  f.atements  from  our  military  men 
disclose  that  the  headquarters  could  not  be 
found,  let  alone  attacked. 

The  President  also  said  on  April  30  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  "concentrating 
I  their  I  main  forces  In  |the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries] .  ,  .  for  massive  attacks  on  our  forces 
and  those  of  South  Vietnam."  Yet  In  the 
very  next  paragraph  of  that  speech  he  said 
that  North  Vietnamese  troops  had  left  their 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  and  were  •'encircling" 
Phnom  Penh.  How  Is  It  that  their  movement 
away  from  our  forces  toward  a  distant  objec- 
tive could  constitute  an  "Immediate  threat" 
to  the  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese? 

The  President  said  that  the  Communist 
thrusts  Into  the  interior  of  Cambodia  would 
make  that  country  "a  vast  enemy  staging 
area  and  a  springboard  for  attacks."  But 
look  at  the  map  of  the  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia before  and  after  our  invasion.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  drive  all  of  the  enemy  forces 
out  of  their  sanctuaries,  and  they  have— 
despite  the  American  attacks— taken  control 
of  a  large  land  mass.  When  our  forces  vacate 
the  sanctuaries,  the  Communists  will  return 
to  them,  too.  In  great  numbers.  The  weeks 
since  our  incursion  Into  Cambodia  have  seen 
an  Increase,  not  a  decrease,  In  Communist 
control  of  Cambodian  territory. 

The  President  says  that  the  vast  amount 
of  ammunition  and  the  great  number  of 
weapions  we  have  captured  will  mean  fewer 
American  deaths  In  South  Vietnam.  I  wish 
this  were  true,  but  the  statistics  are  not 
reassuring.  Administration  officials  say  that 
at  most  we  have  captured  40  to  50  percent  of 
the  Communist  stockpile  in  Cambodia.  Ac- 
cording to  these  same  sources,  this  amounta 
to  supplies  for  about  six  months.  In  other 
words,  the  enemy  still  possesses  sufficient 
material  for  at  least  the  next  six  months,  and 
has  six  months  to  replenish  Its  stocks.  More- 
over, If  what  we  captured  in  a  limited  area 
in  Cambodia  can  be  described  as  "vast,"  then 
what  the  North  Vietnamese  have  stockpiled 
In  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  North  Vietnam 
can  only  be  Imagined  as  enormous. 

Administration  offlcials  repeatedly  disclaim 
any  new  U.S.  commitment  to  the  Cambodian 
military  regime  of  Lon  Nol.  But  what  have 
we  seen?  In  his  April  30  speech,  the  President 
pledged  "small  arms  and  other  equipment" 
for  the  Cambodians.  More  recently,  we  have 
been  told  that  our  Government  has  agreed 
to  pay  for  several  thousand  Thai  volunteers 
and  'Thai  aircraft  to  help  Lon  Nol.  Now  we've 
been  Informed  that  several  thousand  Cam- 
bodian mercenaries  trained  by  U.S.  special 
Forces  m  Vietnam  have  been  airlifted  to 
Cambodia.  Is  this  not  a  new  commitment' 

The  President  said  he  moved  into  Cam- 
bodia to  show  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and 
North  Vietnam  that  we  are  not  a  "pitiful, 
helpless  giant,"  but  his  strategy  has  not 
worked.  Both  Moscow  and  Peking  have  agreed 
to  step  up  their  assistance  to  North  Vietnam, 
and  Peking  has  begun  to  exert  more,  not 
less.  Influence  in  Indochina.  North  Vietnam 
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has  increased  the  level  of  Its  military  ac- 
tivity in  Laos,  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam, 
All  of  northeast  Cambodia  and  southern  Laos 
are  now  under  virtual  North  Vietnamese  con- 
trol. When  the  President  removed  the  limita- 
tions on  U.S.  military  of>erations  and  invad- 
ed the  Cambodian  sanctuaries,  North  'Viet- 
nam ended  Its  self-restraint  elsewhere. 

or.  June  3  the  President  said,  "We  have 
injured  the  continuance  and  success  of  our 
withdrawal  program,"  adding  that  50,000 
troops  v.ould  be  withdrawn  by  Oct.  15.  He 
may  not  have  realized  that  he  was  address- 
ing the  same  people  who  heard  him  promise 
on  April  20  that  he  would  reduce  American 
forces  in  Vietnam  by  150,000  men  by  June, 
1971— an  average  reduction  of  12.500  a 
month.  If  that  rate  were  maintained,  we'd 
be  withdrawing  75,000  rather  than  50,000 
troops  between  April  20  and  Oct,  15.  Appar- 
ently, the  "successful"  Cambodian  Invasion 
has  showed  our  withdrawal. 

The  decision  to  Invade  Cambodia  was  not 
one  President  Nixon  inherited;  It  was  a  new- 
action  that  broadened  the  war.  This  adven- 
ture, therefore,  gives  us  a  much  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  President  s  Vletnamlza- 
tion policy. 

What  is  Vietnamization?  The  President 
says  It  is  "a  plan  in  which  the  United  States 
would  withdraw  all  of  its  combat  forces  if 
Vietnamese  forces  were  trained  and  able  to 
take  over  the  fighting."  He  has  added  that 
the  timing  of  the  plan  would  depend  on  "the 
level  of  enemy  activity,  the  progress  in  the 
Paris  peace  talks  and,  of  course,  other  mat- 
ters- tl.fc  pio'ilems  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  rate  of  training  of  the  Vietnamese 
forces  ■ 

All  of  this  suggests  that  the  President's 
plan  is  for  the  reduction  of  U.S.  forces,  not 
for  their  full  withdrawal.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  his  withdrawal  announce- 
ments Is  that  284,000  American  troops  would 
still  be  in  Vietnam  by  the  middle  of  next 
year.  He  has  said  nothing  about  reductions 
after  June,  1971,  except  that  they  are  con- 
tingent upon  Hanoi's  restraint.  South  Viet- 
namese military  progress  or  a  breakthrough 
in  Paris,  This  leaves  our  future  subject  to  the 
Initiatives  of  Hanoi  and  Saigon,  and  it  raises 
doubts  about  whether  the  President  contem- 
plates anv  significant  reductions  after  June. 
1971. 

Mr.  Nixon  further  describes  Vletnamlza- 
tion as  the  road  to  a  negotiated  settlement, 
but  a  look  at  the  situation  In  Paris  makes  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  negotiations  are  the 
top  priority  lor  the  Administration.  Our  dele- 
gation in  Paris  has  not  been  headed  by  an 
Ambassador  vested  wth  the  authority  of  the 
President  for  more  than  seven  months,  and 
there  have  been  no  announcements  of  new 
approaches  or  proposals  at  the  talks  for  an 
even  longer  period. 

Even  if  the  highest  priority  vrere  estab- 
lished for  a  negotiated  settlement,  however, 
Vletnamlzation  does  not  seem  likely  to  move 
us  toward  it.  It  is  an  essentially  military 
strategy  that  cannot  deal  effectively  with  the 
political  nature  of  the  struggle. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong. 
though  they  have  suffered  through  25  years 
of  war,  show  no  signs  of  being  near  the 
breaking  point.  They  can  still  control  the 
level  of  combat — nothing  in  the  Nixon  plan 
prevents  them  from  continuing  to  do  so — 
and  they  will  probably  not  give  up  the  fight 
or  make  major  concessions  at  the  negotiating 
table  as  long  as  that  Is  true. 

Then  there  are  the  Saigon  forces,  upon 
whom  Vletnamlzation  really  depends.  While 
they  have  improved  over  the  years,  their 
basic  weaknesses  persist.  They  still  avoid 
night  patrols;  their  ofiHcer  corps,  most  of 
whose  members  are  still  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  social  status.  Is  widely  regarded  as  Incom- 
petent, and  the  gross  desertion  rate  runs  as 
high  as  10,000  a  month.  While  some  South 


Vietnamese  imlts  are  reported  to  have  per- 
formed well  in  Cambodia,  they  required  ex- 
tensive American  support. 

Behind  the  South  Vietneimese  milliary,  of 
course.  Is  the  Thleu-Ky  regime,  which  nei- 
ther deserves  nor  receives  much  f>opular  sup- 
port. Though  we  contend  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  poptUatlon  of  the  hamlets  Is  "pacified," 
roughly  half  the  hamlets  are  still  subject  to 
significant  Vietcong  Influence.  Even  at  this 
stage  of  the  war,  the  Saigon  Government  has 
no  meaningful  control  over  half  of  its  coun- 
try. Anyone  who  speaks  out  against  the  re- 
gime Is  jailed  and  hoimded,  while  we  stand 
silently  by. 

And  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  such  talk,  there  persists  among  sev- 
eral South  Vietnamese  groups  support  for 
a  peaceful  settlement.  In  the  1967  elections, 
which  brought  President  Thleu  to  power,  60 
per  cent  of  those  who  voted  cast  ballots  for 
candidates  who  espoused  some  form  of  ac- 
commodation for  peace. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Nixon  appar- 
ently hopes  to  confront  Hanoi  with  the 
choice  of  accepting  a  political  settlement  or 
seeing  an  American  military  force  remain  in 
South  Vietnam,  propping  up  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  Indefinitely.  If  this  is  his  strategy,  he 
must  convince  Hanoi  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  permit  him  to  keep  150,000  or  even 
200,000  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  On  that  basis,  he  expects 
Hanoi  to  negotiate. 

Hanoi  will  not  negotiate  unless  i'  has  no 
other  choice,  and  obviously  that  is  not  the 
case  now.  More..v.^r,  the  Saigon  leader.-^,  given 
our  assurance  that  we  will  remain  if  there 
is  no  settlement,  will  be  in  no  mood  to  com- 
promi.^e.  And  without  Hanoi  and  Saigon, 
after  all.  there  will  be  no  negotiations. 

What,  then,  are  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  Vietnamization  policy?  When  we  have 
drawn  our  forces  down  to  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  men.  Hanoi  will  have  greater  free- 
dom to  step  up  the  level  of  hostilities.  In- 
flicting heavy  casualties  on  South  Vietnam- 
ese units  and  keeping  American  casualties  at 
high  levels.  The  President  clearly  recognizes 
that  Hanoi  will  have  the  military  capacity  to 
do  this;  that  Is  why  In  every  one  of  his  state- 
ments on  the  fighting  he  has  warned  Hanoi 
that  if  It  expands  the  conflict  as  American 
forces  are  withdrawing,  he  will  act  decisively. 
He  clearly  hopes  to  deter  Hanoi,  but  his 
threats  may  have  no  effect. 

Faced  with  the  choice  of  negotiating  with 
an  Intransigent  South  Vietnamese  regime, 
permitting  us  to  remain  indefinitely  in  Viet- 
nam or  increasing  the  level  of  fighting.  Hanoi 
Is  likely  to  choose  the  third  course  and  step 
up  the  fighting,  as  It  has  in  the  past. 

If  this  sequence  occurs,  the  President  will 
face  another  unpalatable  choice:  accepting 
the  higher  casualties,  withdrawing  all  U.S. 
forces  "preclpitcusly"  under  pressure  or  esca- 
lating. He  has  told  us  that  he  would  escalate, 
and— remembering  his  deeds  as  well  as  his 
words — we  must  take  this  assertion  seriously. 
He  has  also  said  that  this  e.scalatlon  would 
not  be  Incremental  but  "strong  and  decisive." 
This  presumably  means  a  massive  bombing 
campaign  against  North  Vietnam  coupled 
with  an  effort  to  close  Haiphong  harbor. 

Here  Is  the  gravest  danger  in  the  Presi- 
dent's policy.  It  will  lead  us  not  to  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  and  an  end  to 
the  fighting  but  to  greater  escalation.  And  if 
we  have  learned  anything  from  our  experi- 
ence In  Indochina  it  Is  that  escalation  leads 
not  to  less  conflict  and  Involvement  but  to 
more. 

To  raise  such  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  policy  is  not  to  have  a  lack  of 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  troops  or  to 
question  their  ability.  It  is.  rather,  to  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  said 
in  1777,  in  discussing  the  American  Revolu- 
tion: "I  love  and  honor  the  EngUsh  troops;  I 


know  their  virtues  and  their  valor;  I  know 
they  can  achieve  anything  except  impossi- 
bilities: and  I  know  tliat  the  conquest  of 
English  America  is  an  impossibility." 

If  the  conquest  of  the  Indochinese  Com- 
munists Is  also  an  impossibility,  what  alter- 
natives do  we  have?  I  believe  that  the  answer 
lies  in  what  the  Congress  lias  been  doing 
and  trying  to  do  this  last  year.  While  the 
President  has  been  committing  himself  more 
and  more  to  Vietnamization,  Congress  has 
been  seeking  ways  to  prevent  furtlier  escala- 
tion and  to  go  beyond  the  President's  tnxp- 
reduction  policy  to  one  of  full  withdrawal. 

Among  the  major  attempts  to  prevent  fur- 
ther escalation  was  the  amendment  passed 
last  year  to  prohibit  spending  for  U.S.  com- 
bat operations  In  Laos  and  in  Thailand  and 
the  Cooper-Church  Amendment,  designed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  to  support 
the  war  in  Cambodia  after  June  30,  the 
President  s  deadline  for  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration. 

A  second  group  of  measures  under  dis- 
ctxssion  concerns  prohibitions  on  the  re- 
sumption of  our  bombings  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  limitations  on  the  President's  au- 
thority to  commit  U.S.  forces  to  combat  after 
a  certain  date,  A  related  effort  is  designed 
to  Insure  that  all  of  our  forces  will  be  out 
of  Vietnam  by  a  specific  date  unless  the 
President  comes  to  Congress,  j'o&ufies  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fighting  and  obtains  further 
approval.  Part  of  this  campaign  is  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield  Amendment,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  cut-off  of  funds  for  offensive 
operations  by  Dec.  31,  1970.  and  the  total 
elimination  of  funds  for  military  activities 
in  Indochina  by  June  30.  1971, 

Another  approach  is  tlie  resolution  I  have 
offered  to  move  us  toward  peace  in  Iiido- 
chlna.  It  would  commit  the  Senate  to  a  pol- 
icy aimed  at  a  cease-fire,  complete  with- 
drawal by  a  specified  deadline,  a  political  set- 
tlement and  the  reconstruction  of  the  area. 
The  resolution  calls  upon  the  President  to 
present  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the  full  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  personnel  diylng  the  18 
months  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
It  also  directs  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  to  submit  the  necessary  imple- 
menting legislation. 

Neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
should  act  alone  In  finding  our  w.iy  out  of 
Indochina.  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
responsibility  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
funds;  the  President  is  Commander-in-Chief. 
Thev  therefore  share  policymaking  respon- 
slbiiitles. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  withdrawal  time- 
table makes  sense;  given  the  choices  we  face, 
it  is  the  only  way  to  bring  peace. 

My  proposal  is  a  very  simple  one:  The 
United  States  should  develop  a  fixed  time- 
table for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Its  forces 
from  Indochina.  We  should  stick  to  that 
timetable,  subject  only  to  Hanoi's  wllUne- 
ness  to  release  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  to  Its  acceptance  of  measures  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  withdrawing  Americans, 
While  I  believe  that  all  American  forces 
should  be  out  of  Indochina  In  18  months,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  shorten  this  time  tf 
Hanoi  agrees  to  a  cease-fire 

One  common  criticism  of  fixed  withdrawal 
programs,  of  course,  is  that  they  would  lead 
to  a  "bloodbath"  in  South  Vietnam.  But  that 
objection,  like  others  the  President  has 
raised,  has  more  emotional  than  factual  va- 
lidity. In  the  first  place,  the  war  Itself  Is 
a  bloodbath.  The  possibility  of  persecution 
after  a  withdrawal  must  be  balanced  against 
the  certainty  that  thousands  will  be 
slaughtered  if  the  war  continues.  At  any 
rate,  no  settlement,  political  or  military — 
and  certainly  nothing  In  our  present  policy- 
can  provide  a  guarantee  against  a  bloodbath. 
(Even  if  the  President  were  to  achieve  his 
goal  of  a  settlement  based  on  free  elections. 
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the  Cummunlsts  could  win  power  at  the  polls, 
then  do  as  they  pleaded.)  And  in  formulating 
our  withdrawa'l  plan,  we  must,  of  course,  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  e\acuating  and 
resettling  those  who  wi.sh  to  lea.-e  Vietnam. 

Just  as  a  bloodbath  is  only  a  p.;sslbillty. 
u  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Com- 
munists would  force  their  way  into  power  in 
South  Vietnam  if  all  U.S.  forces  were  with- 
drawn in  18  months.  The  military  situation 
could  be  inconclu.^lve  for  some  time 

On  I  he  political  .side,  one  can  only  specu- 
late about  the  problems  that  would  be  cre- 
ated for  anv  go-.ernment  by  the  multiplicity 
of  forces  that  would  be  buiTetin^  South  Viet- 
nam without  the  d-minatmg  appe.tl  of  a  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  The  resulting  uncertainties  could 
generate  the  political  pressures  that  lead  to 
accontmodatlon  rather  than  the  battlefield 
pressures  that  produced  a  Hue. 

Becatise  we  are  often  told  that  our  with- 
drawal would  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  at 
a  mihtarv  disadvantage,  many  Americans 
have  an  image  of  a  small  people  in  South 
Vietnam  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  giant  Commu- 
nist neighbor.  We  are  easily  convinced  that 
we  would  be  leaving  a  •'Belgium"  to  fight  a 
-Rtissia."  while  the  real  analogy  in  terms 
of  economic  and  military  potential  is  that  we 
would  be  leaving  a  ■Germany"  to  light  a 
"France."  The  total  populations  of  South 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  are  approxi- 
mately equal.  The  total  number  of  South 
Vietnamese  under  arm.s  is  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  the  combined  strength  of  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese.  The  military 
aid  we  have  given  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
is  far  m.ore  extensive  and  sophisticated  than 
that  supplied  to  North  Vietnam  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  The  South  Vietnamese  are 
fighting  at  home  to  defend  their  families 
and  villages:  the  enemy  soldiers  nuist  tra\el 
for  months  over  tortuous  trails  to  fight  in  a 
strange  land. 

If  we  withdraw  in  18  months,  we  will  have 
had  American  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  for 
seven  years,  killing  the  best  enemy  troops 
and  training  South  Vietnamese  After  all  of 
this,  the  South  Vietnamese  should  be  able  to 
hold  their  own.  If  they  can't,  no  nation  can 
accuse  us  of  failing  to  meet  our  comm-itmenf:. 

In  his  Nov.  3  speech,  the  President  used 
two  other  arguments  against  a  fixed  with- 
drawal timetable.  He  .-.aid  that  it  would  give 
Hanoi  no  incentive  to  negotiate  seriously 
in.  Pans.  But,  by  his  o't^'ii  admission,  the  nego- 
tiations are  at  a  virtual  standstill  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  for  improvement.  He 
also  argued  that  Hanoi  could  simply  wait 
until  US.  withdraw.ils  had  reduced  our  forces 
to  the  point  of  vulnerability  in  South  Viet- 
nam, then  attack.  But  is  it  not  perfectly 
clear  that  Hanoi  could  wait  for  this  intmcnt 
even  if  the  withdrawal  timetable  were  not 
fixed  and  announced 

In  short,  I  find  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  President  and  others  against  the  fixed 
withdrawal  timetable  totally  unpersua.=ive. 
and  the  advantages  cf  a  clear-cut  withdrawal 
aniK'uncement  are  considerable. 

Ferhaps  the  most  important  advantage  is 
that  control  of  our  conduct  will  be  put  in 
our  hands,  not  those  of  the  North  and  South 
Vietnamese.  The  President's  Vietnamization 
policy  explxitly  links  American  withdrawals 
to  progress  in  Paris,  the  level  of  fighting  in 
Indochina  and  the  improvement  in  South 
Vietnamese  capability.  The  first  two  factors 
are  controlled  by  Hanoi  and  the  third  by 
Saigon.  With  a  fixed  timetable  we  would  be 
saying  to  both  sides  that  American  interests, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  compel  our  with- 
drawal. The  Vietnamese  would,  at  long  last, 
be  required  to  adjust  to  American  interests 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

Only  by  announcing  otir  willingness  to 
VI  Ithdraw  on  a  fixed  schedule  can  we  hope  to 
create  a  climate  in  which  meaningful  nego- 
tiations will  be  possible.  On  the  things  we 
most  care  about— the  return  of  our  men  held 
us  prisoners  of  war  isome  of  them,  Inciden- 


tally, held  longer  than  any  soldiers  in  our 
history)  and  the  safety  of  our  troops  as  we 
withdraw— there  Is  every  likelihood  of  reach- 
ing an  understanding  with  Hanoi  once  we 
indicate  our  Willingness  to  set  a  firm  date  for 
our  withdrawal.  Hanoi  has  hinted  that  it 
misht  be  prepared  to  negotiate  on  these 
issues.  By  contrast,  the  President's  indeter- 
minate schedule,  which  would  keep  a  large 
U.S.  force  in  Vietnam  indefinitely,  might 
force  Hanoi  to  move  against  the  remaining 
Americans,  triggering  a  new  round  of  escala- 
tion. It  offers  no  prospect  for  the  early  re- 
turn of  our  men  held  in  North  Vietnam,  to 
whom  our  obligation  is  surely  very  great. 

Prospects  for  a  broader  political  settlement 
in  Vietnam  will  also  improve  if  we  commit 
our.selves  to  a  fixed  withdrawal  schedule. 
•Without  an  American  deadline,  the  generals 
who  control  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment will  not  consider  a  sharing  of  power, 
e'.en  with  neutralists.  Until  they  know  that 
the-r  weakness  can  no  longer  keep  us  In 
Vietnam,  the  generals  will  not  be  prepared 
to  broadett  the  Government.  Any  truly  repro- 
senta'ive  government  in  South  Vietnam 
w  luld  make  a  serious  elTort  to  negotiate  with 
North  Vietnam.  And  once  they  know  we  are 
leaving,  the  Hanoi  leaders  might  also  be 
ready  for  serious  negotiations. 

America  is  a  very  powerful  nation.  It  Is  In 
a  position  now  to  make  decisions  that  can 
help  lay  the  foundation  for  a  political  settle- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  reconstruction  of  that  area.  Then, 
perhaps,  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  meet- 
ing our  commitments  to  our  own  people  for 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

History  must  Judge  the  wisdom  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  the  wisdom  of 
otir  nieMiod  for  ending  that  involvement. 
We  have  no  control  over  the  former,  but  we 
do  have  an  opportunity  to  determine  the 
way  in  which  we  end  the  war  and  set  the 
stage  for  future  development  in  Southeast 
Asia. 


JAMES  SUMNER  JULIAN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  On  May 
14,  1970,  the  lifelong  dream  of  James 
Sumner  Julian  came  true.  It  wa.s  en  this 
date  that  his  sixth  child  received  a  B.A. 
from  DePauw  University. 

With  the  help  of  a  normal  sciiool- 
teacher  in  Danville,  Ind.,  James  Julian 
received  a  high  .'^chool  education.  He  de- 
sired to  continue  on  to  DePauw.  but  was 
financially  unable  to  do  so.  He  vowed  at 
the  time  that  all  of  his  children  would 
graduate  from  DePauw — quite  an  ambi- 
tious dream  for  a  railway  mail  clerk. 

Five  of  his  children  did  graduate  from 
DePauw.  The  sixth.  James  Julian  began 
at  Depauw  in  1920,  but  transferred  to 
the  Univcr.'^ity  of  Chicago  where  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  better  suited  to  his 
needs.  He  obtained  a  medical  degree 
from  Howard  University,  tau.ght  at  How- 
ard, and  later  practiced  medicine  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 

On  May  14.  1970.  Dr.  James  Julian 
was  awarded  a  B.A.  from  DePauw,  con- 
ferred by  university  president.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Kerstettor.  At  this  time  the  Julians 
established  a  memorial  fund  of  over 
325,000  at  DePau'vv  honoring  their  de- 
ceased parent.6. 

Tlie  other  children  who  received  de- 
grees from  DePauw  are:  Dr.  Emerson  R. 
Julian,  Dr.  Percy  Julian,  a  world  re- 
nowned scientist  who  found  the  chemi- 
cal breakthrough  that  permitted  the 
mass  production  of  corti.sone:  Mrs. 
Mattie  Julian  Brown,  former  WYCA  ex- 
ecutive; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Julian  White. 
Baltimore  high  school  language  teacher, 


and  Mrs.   Irma   Raybon,   former  social 
worker. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride  in  James 
Sumner  Julian's  dream  and  its  realiza- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
Wednesday.  June  10,  1970,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Family  DnE\M  Comes  Tp.ve:  Dr.  Julwn  Is 

SIXTH  IN'  Family  to  Get  DeP.iuw  Degree 
(By  Sue  Miller) 

Back  in  1886,  James  Sumner  Julian  was 
helping  his  mother,  Lavonia  Julian,  a  vigor- 
ous litte  black  woman  who  was  born  a  slave, 
sell  produce  in  Montgomery.  Ala. 

In  the  marketplace  that  sunny  April  day, 
the  16-year-old  youth  had  a  conversation 
with  a  young  white  woman  teacher.  It 
changed  the  course  of  his  life  and  in  later 
years  the  Ines  of  his  six  children. 

The  talk  centered  on  the  future  education 
of  the  black  youth,  who  had  Just  completed 
the  sixth  grade,  the  end  of  the  line  in  pub- 
lic school  education  at  that  time  for  Ne- 
groes In  Alabama. 

It  blossomed  into  a  dream  that  was  not 
fully  realized  until  May  14.  1970,  84  years 
later. 

On  that  day,  James  Julian's  68-year-old 
son.  Dr.  James  S.  Julian,  Jr.,  who  has  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Baltimore  for  36  years,  re- 
ceived a  B  A.  degree  from  DePauw  Univer- 
sity. 

father's  dream 

The  ceremony  capped  the  dream  of  Dr. 
Julian's  father,  an  ambitious  railway  mall 
clerk — that  his  six  children  gradtiate  from 
DePauw,  even  thotigh  it  did  not  work  out 
for  him.  ,- 

"I  feel  now  as  if  I  belong,"  saidXlr,  Julian, 
who  is  the  brother  of  Dr.  Emerson  R.  Julian, 
the  Baltimore  city  councilman  and  also  a 
physician. 

He  added,  "I  won't  have  to  explain  why 
the  others  did  and  I  didn't  graduate.  To  some 
people  I  have  appeared  to  be  a  black  sheep." 

The  degree  conferred  by  Dr.  William  Ker- 
stetter,  president  of  the  predominantly  white 
university,  was  av.-arded  by  vole  of  DePauw's 
faculty  and  board  of  trustees. 

Dr.  Julian  described  the  awarding  of  the 
degree  as  "a  pleasant  surprise."  and  as  an 
experience  "that  nothing  will  ever  equal." 

P.MD     TRIBUTE    TO    FAMILY 

Recalling  the  ceremony,  he  said,  "They  paid 
tribute  to  the  family,  as  a  DePauw  family. 
I  don't  think  I'll  ever  be  able  to  e.\perience 
that  pleasure.  Joy  and  happiness  ag.iln  " 

Sharing  in  the  unusual  occasion  were  Dr. 
Percy  Julian,  Chicago  scientist  who  gained 
International  fame  for  finding  the  chemical 
breakthrough  that  permitted  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  cortisone,  class  of  1920. 

Also,  Dr.  Emerson  R.  Julian,  1938:  Mrs. 
Mattie  Julian  Brown  of  Washington,  former 
YWCA  executive  whose  husband  has  been 
In  the  United  States  diplomatic  corps,  1926; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Julian  White,  Baltimore  high 
school  language  teacher,  1928.  and  Mrs.  Irma 
Julian  Raybon.  former  social  worker  In 
Brooklyn  who  now  resides  In  St.  Louis,  1933. 

The  event  took  place  on  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  man  with  the  De- 
Pauw dream,  the  50th  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Percy  Julian's  graduation  as  class  valedic- 
torian and  Dr.  James  Julian's  entry  to  De- 
Pauw In  1920.  Shortly  afterward,  he  trans- 
fered  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

MEMORIAL  FUND  ESTABLISHED 

The  Julians  made  the  day  more  memorable 
by  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  me- 
morial fund  of  over  $25,000  at  DePauw  honor- 
ing their  deceased  parents. 
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Looking  back.  Dr.  Julian  feels  his  parents 
were  -'extremely  courageous"  He  explains, 
•They  gave  up  their  home  in  Alabama  to 
move  to  Cireencastle,  Ind.,  so  -Ae'd  have  the 
advantage  of  a  high  school  education  and 
be  able  to  go  on  to  DePauw." 

He  added.  "I  don't  like  to  recall  those  days 
In  Alabama."  He  was  alluding  somewhat  bit- 
terly, to  the  recrimination  faced  by  blacks  In 
thed'avs  of  his  youth  in  Alabama. 

"I  want  to  escape  ever  hating  again,"  he 
said  "I  like  to  feel  sorry  for  people  who  do 
things  sometimes  in  that  respect." 

The  "inspiration"  for  the  Julian-DePatiw 
dream  says  Dr.  Julian,  was  Joan  Stuart  of 
Danville,  Ind.,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  State 
Normal  School  In  Montgomery  when  Jlmmie 
Julian  was  his  mother's  marketplace  helper. 

WENT  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Miss  Stuart  and  Mrs.  Julian  agreed  that 
each  '.veek  the  boy's  mother  would  give  the 
teacher  part  of  her  produce  earnings.  In  ex- 
change. Miss  Stuart  took  the  youth  into  the 
State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Stuart  wanted  Jimmie  to  go  on  to  De- 
Pauw. but  financially  that  goal  was  out  of 
reach. 

As  the  years  went  by.  Dr.  Julian  explains, 
he  regretted  that  he  didn't  stick  it  out  at 
DePauw.  But.  as  a  young  man.  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  where  he  was  going  and  the 
DePauw  rotite  .seemed  "a  burden." 

After  finishing  high  school  in  three  and  a 
half  years,  he  entered  DePauw  in  1920  at  mid- 
semester.  Sc)me  of  the  courses  he  wanted  were 
not  being  offered.  He  had  trouble  fitting 
other  courses  into  his  schedule  because  of  his 
late  arrival.  He  found  himself  attending  other 
colleges  in  the  summer. 

It  seemed  easier,  he  said,  to  transfer  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  every  cour.se  be- 
gan at  the  start  of  each  quarter  and  where 
the  subject  matter  suited  his  specific  needs. 

After  receiving  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
there,  he  went  on  to  Howard  University  where 
he  graduated  with  honors  from  the  medical 
.school  in  1934. 

Before  entering  practice  in  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Julian  taught  for  three  years  in  the  depart- 
ment of  bacteriology  and  Immunology  at  the 
Howard  University  Medical  school. 

Per  the  past  25  years,  he  and  his  wife  the 
former  Betty  Taylor,  of  Washington,  have 
made  their  home  on  JuUanwood  road  in 
Pikesvllle. 

Although  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Julian's  three  chil- 
dren are  all  college  graduates,  none  chose 
DePauw. 

"But  we  hope  to  pick  up  the  tradition  with 
the  grandchildren."  says  Dr.  Julian  echoing 
his  father's  dream. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE 

Due  to  mechanical  limitations,  Sen- 
ator Muskie's  statement  on  "Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Needs  for  Next  6  Years" 
will  appear  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the 
Record. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  I .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
17548 »  making  appropriations  for  smi- 
dry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards.  commi.-sions.  corporations,  agen- 
cies, offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Micliigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Har- 
ris r  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  line  17.  strike  ••S34.478.000" 
and  insert  ••$34,600,000". 

On  page  21.  line  4.  strike  "$678.725.000'  and 
Insert  "$692,300,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  debate  on  each  amendment  is 
limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided,  and  the  time  limitation  on  the 
bill  is  2  hours. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  am  attempting  to  do  by  the 
amendment  is  to  return  the  figure  we  are 
now  working  on  to  the  budget  figure  that 
was  submitted. 

What  we  are  talking  about  as  having 
come  from  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  is  $3,319,303,000.  What  was 
requested  in  the  budget  was  $3,333,000.- 
000. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  it  is  very 
easy  for  us  to  talk  about  expensive  pro- 
grams and  to  say  that  we  should  cut 
them  back  nr  cut  them  out  altogether  and 
apply  those  fimds  to  the  needs  of  the 
cities,  domestic  needs.  transi^ort.Ttion, 
and  so  forth.  Let  me  say  that  if  some  com- 
prehensive plan  ever  rears  it?  he.^.d  in  the 
Senate  as  to  how  we  should  spend  these 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  the  large  cit- 
ies, I  will  be  the  first  one  to  hop  on  the 
wagon.  But  we  have  been  dumping  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  cities  of  this 
country,  and  I  cannot  see  any  improve- 
ment. So  I  think  the  philosophy  of  merely 
spending  doUars  is  not  going  to  help  the 
plight  of  the  cities. 

I  remember  very  well  back  in  the  early 
1930's  working  in  New  York  City  during 
the  depression.  And  I  have  to  say  with 
all  charity  to  that  city  that  it  was  a 
better  place  to  live  in  then  than  it  is  now. 


Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  if  we  all 
realize  what  we  are  doing  in  supporting 
this  rather  drastic  cut.  This  cut  repre- 
sents a  15-pcrcent  cut  under  last  year's 
NASA  budget.  When  we  figure  that  in 
1966  NASA  had  a  budget  of  53,932  bil- 
lion, and  that  this  year  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  was  $3,333  bil- 
lion, and  that  we  are  now  working  on 
legislation  which  will  appropriate  S3. 319 
billion  roughly,  then  we  are  talkintr 
about  a  much  higher  cut  than  has  been 
taken  by  any  other  department  of  Gov- 
ernment that  I  know  cf. 

For  example,  in  looking  through  fig- 
ures that  were  .•submitted  by  Dr.  Free- 
man, not  too  many  day?  ago  in  a  speech 
made  somewhere  in  Oregon,  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  defense  spend- 
ina  in  this  country  dropped  from  S80 
billion  in  1945  to  between  512  and  S13 
billion  annually  in  1948  to  1950.  Then, 
there  was  an  increase  when  the  Korean 
war  came  along  when  defense  costs  went 
up  to  S50  billion.  Since  that  time  defense 
expenditures  have  increased  49  percent, 
approximately  equal  to  the  simultaneous 
rate  of  price  increases. 

But  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
who  say  there  are  great  advantages  to 
putting  the  money  in  other  places  that 
spending  for  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  labor  increased  944  percent,  and  for 
all  other  functions  it  increased  182  per- 
cent. More  than  one-half  of  the  S129  bil- 
lion increase  in  Federal  expenditures  be- 
tween 1953  and  fiscal  year  1971.  was 
applied  to  social  purposes,  and  less  than 
one-fifth  to  defense— and  much  less  to 
NASA,  the  subject  we  are  talking  about 
today. 

With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  between  one-fourth  and 
one-third  of  its  developed  resources,  the 
American  people  today  invest  in  educa- 
tional institutions  almost  as  much  as  all 
other  nations  combined. 

I  have  to  ask  this  question  as  a  father 
and  as  a  grandfather:  Has  the  educa- 
tional quality  in  this  country  increased 
that  much?  I  do  not  think  it  has.  Over 
the  past  20  years  support  of  scliools  and 
colleges  has  multiplied  about  eight  times 
while  personal  consumption  expendi- 
tures increased  only  somewhat  more 
than  three  times. 

We  are  asked  to  take  a  cut  in  the  de- 
partment we  know  as  NASA.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  not  only  tlic  successful 
moon  ventures  but  also  the  development 
of  new  ideas  in  aircraft  fuselages  and 
aircraft  engines,  and  other  sources  of 
propulsion.  It  is  not  just  space  we 
are  talking  about.  We  are  talking 
about  the  whole  subject  of  aeronautics 
which  is  coupled  with  the  space  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

To  bring  this  figure  a  little  more 
closely  to  the  attentioi.  of  Senators, 
there  were  420.000  perple  working  for 
NASA  at  the  peak  back  in  1966.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  1970  that  figure  had 
dropped  to  195.000  people,  and  if  we  put 
this  budget  through  it  will  drop  another 
45,000.  Mr.  President,  you  might  say. 
"Well,  what  relation  has  this  to  what 
we  are  talking  about?" 

I  was  in  Los  Angeles  2  weeks  ago.  I 
was  driven  from  the  airport  to  my  hotel 
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by  a  most  attractive  young  man,  and  we 
engaged  In  conversation.  I  asked  him 
what  his  trade  was.  He  said,  "I  am  a 
college  graduate.  I  have  a  doctor's  de- 
gree from  MIT  in  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing, but  I  am  out  of  a  job  so  I  am  driving 
a  taxicab." 

So  I  believe  we  go  through  the  process 
of  cutting  the  figure  for  NASA  without 
giving  due  thought  to  it.  I  sometimes 
wonder  what  the  comparison  would  be. 
Here  we  have  almost  200,000  people  out 
of  work  because  of  the  previous  cut.  How 
much  is  it  going  to  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  to  keep  those  people  on  the  un- 
employment rolls?  I  would  like  to  have 
someone  make  the  computations.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  startling  figure,  even 
though  it  might  not  equal  the  amount 
being  paid.  Nevertheless,  as  we  get  the 
knockdown  effect  or  dribble  down  effect 
from  those  people  who  are  put  out  of 
work  who  should  not  be  put  out  of 
work,  and  who  really  need  the  work  more 
than  the  person  just  let  out  of  a 
defense  plant,  particularly  an  aerospace 
plant,  I  think  we  have  to  take  all  of  that 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  these  drops  we  are  talk- 
in;;  about  i'.ro  not  astronomical,  nor  is 
the  increase.  Actually  what  we  are  talk- 
Ins  about  here  m  the  overall  is  about 
$13,575  million  added  to  the  present  bill, 
and  if  we  take  the  first  amendment  I 
have  offered — considering  them  en 
bloc— it  is  SI. 22  million. 

Sometimes  we  in  Congress  are  prone 
to  believe  that  the  only  accomplishment 
of  NASA  has  been  to  put  men  on  tiie 
Moon,  or  to  develop  the  ability  to  land 
on  Mars  if  we  want  to,  or  the  ability  to 
put  mechanized  probes  on  Mars  and  visit 
other  planets  on  the  way  back  to  Earth. 

To  cnlm  down  that  idea  I  have  had 
plac  'd  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  this 
morning  a  Senate  print  entitled  "Space 
Program  Benefits."  The  Space  Commit- 
tee asked  N.'^SA  if  it  would  develop  such 
a  catalog  of  things  we  call  "skincut."  or 
"fallout"  might  be  better.  This  book  is 
interesting  to  read.  It  is  nearly  400  pages 
long.  It  lists  nearly  thousands  of  ideas 
that  have  been  or  can  be  patented  to 
make  inconie  available  to  people  and 
many  new  jobs. 

Anyone  reading  this  booklet  of  spsice 
program  benefits,  which  contains  the 
testimony  of  experts  in  the  field,  cannot 
help  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
book  may  well  contain  the  nuclei  of  em- 
ployment in  the  future,  the  basic  new 
ideas  that  our  young  pe(.>p!e  are  going  to 
have  to  carry  on. 

I  speak  as  a  conservative  It  may  sound 
peculiar  fur  a  cotiservative  to  want  to 
increase  the  budget,  but  money  and 
budgets  are  not  our  only  concern,  I  am 
amazed  to  hear  liberals  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  attack  conserva- 
tives like  me  of  wanting  to  go  backward, 
and  these  vsame  liberals  do  not  want  to  go 
forward.  I  ttiink  it  was  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  who  once  said  that 
they  were  goiiig  to  pull  them  kicking  and 
screaming  into  the  20th  century.  If  we 
read  through  this  book  we  will  realize 
how  far  we  have  always  lagged  behind 
even  though  we  are  the  greatest  techno- 
logical country  in  the  world. 


Although  the  Wright  Brothers  in- 
vented the  airplane  there  was  little  sup- 
port for  it  here.  During  World  War  I  our 
pilots  flew  only  French  and  British 
planes.  There  was  no  U.S.  aviation  indus- 
try. In  World  War  II  the  German  Mes- 
serschmitt  plane  was  operational  while 
we  were  still  testing.  The  British  flew  the 
first  jet  transport.  The  first  supersonic 
transport  will  be  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde and  the  Russian  Tu-144.  Interna- 
tional competition  in  aviation  is  intensi- 
fying. 

Yet  through  e-xix-nditures  of  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  have  made  .some  rather 
remarkable  contributions  to  aviation.  We 
now  have  a  fireproof  .substance  that  is 
being  applied  to  the  inside  of  fuselages, 
I  understand,  of  United  airplanes.  It  will 
be  applied  inside  of  all  fu.selages  and  to 
the  wing  surfaces  of  new  airplanes.  It  i.s 
about  one-eiahth  of  an  inch  thick  and 
it  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  bum 
that  airplane.  Mr.  President,  you  could 
fill  it  with  gasoline  and  liaht  it  and  it 
would  not  burn.  How  much  would  this 
be  worth  to  say  there  will  be  no  future 
deaths  by  fire  resulting  from  aircraft 
accidents? 

I  do  not  think  tho:se  benefit.^  can  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

We  have  another  little  idea  that 
dropped  out  of  NASA,  completely  acci- 
dental— I  have  talked  about  it  before — 
a  little  device  that  we  think  will  work — 
its  prototype  has — which  will  tell  another 
pilot  there  is  another  airplane  at  such 
and  such  an  altitude,  at  such  and  such 
a  heading,  approaching  at  so  many  miles. 
This  would  be  an  aircraft  proxim.ity 
Warner.  Let  us  say  it  v.ill  be  successful. 
We  think  it  will  be.  How  much  would  it 
be  worth  to  say  to  every  passenger  who 
rides  in  an  airplane  "There  will  be  no 
more  midair  collisions":' 

Not  so  Icnc  ago.  in  the  Space  Commit- 
tee room,  we  were  shown  an  interestin:: 
demonstration  that  I  would  hope  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
would  see.  In  fact,  we  are  urging  NASA 
to  "put  it  on  tile  road."  as  we  say.  to 
demonstrate  to  American  housewives  and 
businessmen  the  possibility  we  now 
have — not  possibility:  it  is  now  a  fact — 
of  fireproof  material.  I  do  not  mean  just 
a  piece  of  cloth,  but  anythin^^  Under 
that  process,  one  could  fireproof  his 
house,  his  furniture,  his  rugs,  his  cloth- 
ing, and  tho^e  materials  could  not  burn. 

So  what  would  it  be  worth  someday 
to  be  able  to  say  to  the  Anaerican  people. 
"Forget  about  your  fire  insurance.  We 
will  put  something  in  houses  that  would 
not  let  you  burn  them  if  you  tried"? 

This  has  all  been  a  spin-off  of  tlie 
space  program. 

When  we  are  asked,  for  example,  to 
take  the  biggest  cut  m  the  area  of  re- 
search and  program  manaeemenc,  I 
th'iik  we  are  using  a  little  penny  foolish- 
ness here.  Construction  of  facilities  has 
remained  approximately  the  same.  Re- 
search and  development  has  remained 
the  same.  But  m  research  and  program 
management  we  see  a  rather  sizable  drop. 
a  drop  I  would  like  to  return  by  my 
amendment. 

I  might  say  that  in  voting  for  ir.y 
amendment  Senators  will  vot§^to  bring 


this  sum  up  to  a  workable  figure.  Thou- 
sands of  highly  trained  engineers  will 
be  permitted  to  stay  at  work  in  studies 
and  in  fields  that  are  vitally  needed  for 
the  future  of  our  country  and  for  tech- 
nological knowledge. 

As  I  have  said,  sometimes  we  forget 
just  what  comes  out  of  all  the  studies 
and  all  the  research  that  has  been  done. 
We  forget  that  hundreds  of  colleges 
throughout  the  coimtry  have  been  re- 
ceiving aid  and  have  been  contributing 
greatly  to  NASA's  effort  in  space.  We 
forget  little  fallout  benefits  that  can  be 
made  available  not  only  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  patent  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  thereby  giving 
employment  to  more  and  more  people, 
but  also  devices  which,  through  patent 
use,  could  be  used  by  nations  friendly  to 
us.  All  of  this  is  important. 

While  I  recognize  the  desire  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  cut  budgets  and  get 
spending  down,  I  think  there  are  other 
places  where  we  can  do  it.  Although  I 
com.e  frona  an  interior  State,  I  see  noth- 
ing holy  about  keeping  the  Interior  bud- 
get as  high  as  it  is.  I  see  nothing  holy 
about  keeping  agricultural  spending  as 
high  as  it  has  been  all  through  these 
years. 

We  could  go  on  down  through  all  these 
domestic  programs,  but,  no,  we  keep  on 
the  space  program  and  we  keep  on  the 
military  program,  on  the  assumption 
that  we  can  divert  that  money  to  other 
purposes. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  if  somebody 
can  stand  on  the  floor  .someday  and 
develop  a  formula  for  me  that  will  con- 
vince me  that  the  expenditure  of  $1  bil- 
lion or  $10  billion  or  more  will  save  our 
cities.  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  support  it. 

I  do  not  think  this  reduction  Ls  a  re- 
sporLsible  proposal.  I  think  we  had  better 
con.=;ider  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  other  Senators 
will  want  to  be  heard,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  take  too  much  time  It  is  a  rather 
simple  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  see  if  I 
understand  the  Senator's  amendments 
correctly.  I  have  done  a  little  adding  and 
subtracting  here.  The  Senator  has  added 
.$13,637,000^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  $13..575.000.  but 
that  is  close. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  disturbs  me 
about  the  amendment  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  is  over  the  authorization. 
Wha:  has  the  Senator  to  say  to  that"" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  wanted  to 
brinz  it  back  to  the  budget  figure,  which 
would  total 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  mean,  it  is  beyond 
the  authorization.  If  the  Senator  insists 
on  ills  figure.  334,478,000  for  construc- 
tion was  the  figure  authorized,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Senator  can  increa.se  it 
above  the  authorization. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  authorized 
534.473.000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tliat  is  right,  but  the 
Senator  would  raise  it  up  to  S34.6  million. 
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Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  would  want  to 
bring  It  uP  to  $34.8  million,  to  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  President. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  the  author- 
ization by  the  Senate  committee  was 
$34,478,000.  and  that  has  been  signed  by 
the  President. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  on  the  other 
item  on  research  and  management.  The 
amount  put  in  by  the  committee  was 
$678,675,000;  the  authorized  amount  was 
$683  300  000.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  raise  that  to  $692,300,000.  So  the 
Senator  would  again  be  over  the  author- 
ization. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  can  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  can  try. 

Mr  PASTORE.  It  would  be  out  of 
order.  It  is  clearly  out  of  order.  We  can- 
not provide  more  than  is  authorized.  We 
can  provide  more  than  is  estimated,  but 
we  carmot  provide  more  than  is  author- 
ized, because  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of 

order.  ,      ^      ,. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  My  understanding 
is  that  on  a  report  like  this  it  can  be 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  ask  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. 

Mr.  President,  is  an  amendment  which 
exceeds  the  authorization  subject  to  a 
point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised,  and  so  rules,  that  such  a  point 
of  order  would  not  be  well  taken  if  the 
appropriation  intended  by  the  amend- 
ment was  within  the  budget  estimates.  As 
the  Chair  is  informed,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Within  the  budget 
estimate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  so  informed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. The  Chair  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  to  the  last  clause  in 
paragraph  1  of  rule  XVI,  titled  "Amend- 
ments to  Appropriation  Bills,"  which 
reads  "or  unless  the  same  be  moved 
b\'  direction  of  a  standing  or  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  or  proposed  In 
pursuance  of  an  estimate  submitted  in 
accordance  with  law"  as  the  budget  esti- 
mate is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Chair  mean 
if  the  figure  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  which  we  are  contemplat- 
ing now .  is  within  the  President's  budget 
estimate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  read  the  entire  paragraph  1 
of  rule  XVI: 

All  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be 
referred  to  ihe  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  no  amendments  shall  be  received 
to  any  general  appropriation  bill  the  effect  of 
which  win  be  to  Increase  an  appropriation 
already  contained  in  the  bill,  or  to  add  a 
new  Iten:  of  pppropriatlon.  unless  it  be  made 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  son-.e  existing 
law,  or  treaty  stlptilatlon.  or  act,  or  resolution 
previously  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
that  session:  or 

Mr,  PASTORE.  If  the  Chair  will  stop 
right  there,  we  passed  the  authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 

Chair  finish 

or  unless  the  same  be  moved  by  direction  of 
8  standing  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate. 
or  proposed  In  pursuance  of  an  estimate 
submitted  In  accordance  with  law. 


The  Chair  is  informed  that  the  com- 
mittee's report  carries  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  purpose  sought  to  be 
amended,  and  the  amendment  is,  there- 
fore, within  the  budget  estimate, 

Mr,  PASTORE.  But,  if  I  may  pursue 
tins,  becau.'-e.  alter  all.  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  it  correct,  the  Senate  ha^  already 
agreed  to  a  conference  report  which  has 
become  law  which  establi.^l:ies  the  amount 
now  authorized. 

The  question  that  I  am  asking  the 
Parliamentarian  is  this:  Once  the  Sen- 
ate, in  this  session— as  it  did  only  2  weeks 
ago — has  passed  an  authorization  con- 
ference report  which  contains  a  figure 
below  the  one  that  is  being  suggested 
now,  can  we  lawfully  increase  the 
amount  that  has  alreadj-  been  author- 
ized by  the  vehicle  of  an  appropriation 
bill? 

My  understanding  is  that  the  authori- 
zation governs  the  amount,  the  ceiling. 
Otherwise  the  authorization  would  mean 
nothing.  That  is  the  question.  I  think  the 
juridical  law  does  say  something  about 
authorization  in  the  same  session  of 
Congress.  We  have  already  authorized  an 
amount  less  than  that  being  su^ested 
now.  Can  we  do  this  without  legislation? 
My  argument  is  that  you  have  got  to 
increase  the  authorization  before  you 
can  vote  it.  I  am  not  going  to  pursue 
this  matter  any  further,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  this  would  do  is  vitiate  the 
whole  process  of  authorization.  If  you 
can  appropriate  more  than  the  author- 
ized amount,  then  you  do  not  need  au- 
thorization. That  is  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  I.  I  think  the  Senator  makes  a 
point  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  very 
serious  consideration  by  the  Chair  be- 
fore making  a  final  statement;  and  I 
therefore  ask  Senators  to  suspend  debate 
for  a  moment  imtil  the  matter  has  been 
considered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  state  on  whose  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  time  to  be  equally 
divided.  It  makes  no  difference.  Either 
that,  or  take  it  all  out  of  my  time.  Or 
take  it  out  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  taken  out  of  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  I  raise  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  again.  Is  it  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  uiformed  that  Congress  has  previously 
passed,  at  this  session,  an  authorization 
bill  which  has  become  law  and  has  re- 
duced the  authorization  for  this  specific 
purpose,  and  therefore  the  authorization 
is  also,  by  reason  of  that  law,  below  the 
amount  that  this  amendment  proposes 
to  appropriate.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  quite  correct  in 
raising  a  parhamentarj*  inquiry  as  to  a 


possible  point  of  order  against  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  a  point  of  order 

could 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  catch  its  second  breath  and  with- 
hold its  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  catch  its  second  breath  and  with- 
hold final  reply  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  .'-uggestion  I 
would  like  to  make  is  that  there  is  one 
item  where  the  authorization  is  above  the 
amount  that  has  been  recommended  by 
the  committee,  and  that  figure  is  that 
the  committee  recommended,  for  re- 
search and  program  management,  $678.- 
725,000.  The  Senator  from  Arizona,  by 
lus  amendment,  would  raise  that  amount 
to  $692,300,000.  The  authorized  figure  is 
$683,300,000.  So  if  he  will  modify  his 
amendment  to  rai.sc  the  amount  to  that 
figure,  it  would  not  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  That  is  the  reason  I  make  the 
suggestion.  If  he  will  modify  his  amend- 
ment, it  could  go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
pariiamentarj-  inquiry  to  complete  this 
colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Are  there  any  cir- 
cumstances under  vshich  an  authorized 
amoimt  could  be  increased? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
is  informed,  and  so  respond.^,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  bring  in 
an  appropriation  above  the  estimate 
or  above  the  authorization,  but  such 
amendments  are  not  in  order  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  Senntcr. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President— I 
think  I  still  have  the  floor — does  it  re- 
quire unanimous  con.sent  to  modify  an 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since  the 
5-ea5  and  nays  have  not  been  o.  dered,  and 
no  action  has  been  taken  m  re;ard  to  the 
amendment,  it  may  be  modified  by  the 
Senator  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  really  in  two  parts.  I  would 
strike  the  first  part,  and  modify  the  sec- 
ond part  to  read,  "$683,300,000  ",  instead 
of.  "$692,300,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  so  modified.  The  Clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr. 
GOLDWATER'.  as  modified,  is  as  follows: 
On  page   21.   line  4.   strike  "$678,725,000" 
and  Insert  -$683,300,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me  on  my 
own  time,  so  that  I  may  secure  clarifica- 
tion of  the  ruling  ? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First,  do  I  correctly  con- 
strue the  Presiding  Officer's  advice  on 
the  parliamentary  point  raised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  be  that  the 
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controlling  items  in  the  authorization  are 
the  line  items,  if  the  authorization  is 
by  line  item,  even  though  a  proposed 
amendment  would  still  be  under  the  total 
authorization? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
purpo>:e  of  further  informing  the  Chair 
and  the  Parliamentarian,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  as  I  understand  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  is  asking  whether  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill 
would  be  in  order  if  it  were  within  the 
overall  authorized  amount,  but  in  excess 
of  a  specific  item  sought  to  be  appro- 
priated for.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct — what 
we  call  a  line  item  within  either  the  au- 
thorization or  the  appropriation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's parliamentary  inquiry  is  answered 
as  follows:  Such  an  amendment  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Such  an  amendment 
would  not  be  in  order  if  it  exceeded  a 
line  item 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Set  by 
law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  A  .specific  authorization 
within  the  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Even  though  it  was  not 
in  excess  of  the  total  authorization? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  we  have  that 
clear. 

Now  I  would  like  to  raise  a  second 
parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  whose 
time  is  this  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
whatever  time  he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Out  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  a  second  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOrr.  In  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  a  few  moments  ago  as  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as 
to  whether  there  were  any  circumstances 
under  which  nn  authorization  could  be 
exceeded,  the  response  by  the  Presidinu: 
Officer  was  that  it  could  be  done  by  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  propound  this 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Since  an  excess 
of  the  authorization  by  an  amendment 
would  have  to  be  done  by  language,  is 
it  not  true  that  any  Senator  could  do  so 
by  providing  the  language  and  going  in 
excess  of  the  autb.orization  if  he  gave 
the  proper  notice  to  the  Senate?  In 
other  words,  this  powt-r  is  not  limited  to 
the  committee  alone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed,  and  holds,  in  respon-se 
to  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  that  a  Sei^.- 
ator  could,  oi  course,  file  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  move  to  suspend  the  rules,  and 
under  that  procedure  might  accomplish 
what  he  .sought. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  That  is  all  I  de.^ire  tj 
clear  up.  1  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tinii'.' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  lnquir>'. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  the  time 
situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
more  time? 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  dc  we 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  none  of  his  30  min- 
utes on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
any  further  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  5  minute:^? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  5  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  this  amend- 
ment as  wholeheartedly  as  I  can.  Ac- 
tually, this  is  identical  to  the  am.cndment 
I  was  going  to  submit  later,  which  is 
joined  in  by  Senator  Murphy.  Senator 
Tov.-ER,  Senator  Sp.^rkman,  Senator 
Allen,  and  Senator  Thurmond. 

What  this  amendment  dees  is  to  re- 
store approximately  five  to  six  hundred 
people  ;n  the  research  and  program  man- 
agement of  NASA.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  before  NASA  submitted  its 
budget  this  year,  it  ehminated  800  people 
from  its  per.'^onnel.  With  the  cut  that  is 
,.  in  this  bill,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Senate 
\;ommittee,  it  means  that  in  addition  to 
the  800  people  NASA  has  already  clipped 
off  its  work  force  in  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  it  will  have  to  trim 
another  one  to  two  thousand  people  from 
the  payroll. 

All  we  are  talkim^  about  is  ?4' j  million. 
I  have  been  in  this  Chamber  in  the  last 
few  weeks  when  we  have  sailed  through 
S150  million,  and  later  today  there  will 
be  a  proposal  with  respect  to  SI  billion. 
But  for  S4'2  million,  we  can  keep  on 
about  five  or  six  hundred  verj-  highly 
skilled  personnel  in  NASA. 

Why  is  this  important?  It  is  extremely 
important  because  we  have  already  lost 
a  good  deal  of  our  industrial  base,  our 
skilled  people,  who  are  working  in  the 
Industry.  We  had  a  peak  employment  in 
this  program  of  425.000  3  years  ago.  It  is 
now  down  to  190,000.  That  is  Government 
and  industry.  By  the  end  of  next  year, 
it  will  be  down  to  144.000. 

The  argument  is  made.  "What  is  500 
or  600  people?'  If  v  e  crack  this  program 
up.  later  we  can  go  out  in  industry  and 
get  them."  The  point  is  that  they  cannot 
be  obtained.  They  will  not  be  there.  They 
have  been  fired.  They  have  gone  on  to 
other  employment. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  em- 
ployment is  to  keep  a  skilled  cadre  in 
NASA  so  that  we  can  keep  this  on-going 
program.  One  of  the  things  NASA  did 
all  during  the  year — and  the  employ- 
ment figures  show  this — is  that  the  top 
employment  peak  of  NASA  was  35,000, 
as  I  recall,  and  that  was  3  or  4  years  ago. 
I  .said  that  in  "ovenmaent  and  industry 
we  had  425,000.  NASA  has  always  tried 
to  keep  a  fairly  low  level  of  employ- 
ment— so  that  when  the  space  cuts 
came — and   everybody   knew   they  were 


going  to  come  3  or  4  years  ago,  that  we 
would  never  be  able  to  keep  up  the  high 
rate  of  employment  we  had  back  in  1966. 
NASA  kept  its  employment  figures  down 
so  that  it  could  continue  a  highly  .skilled 
cadre  when  the  cutbacks  came.  That  is 
what  it  is  trying  to  do  under  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  Is  what  Senator  Gold- 
w.ATER  and  I  seek  to  do  here — to  keep  on 
500  or  600  highly  skilled  employees,  so 
that  we  do  have  a  backbone  of  skilled  em- 
ployees to  carry  on  this  program. 

Another  thing  is  important  in  this 
connection:  What  is  going  to  happen  if 
we  cut  out  the  1,000  to  2,000  people  the 
Senate  appropriation  bill  will  cut  out  if 
it  stays  in  its  present  form?  Of  course, 
what  you  are  going  to  do  Is  to  go  down 
in  the  level  of  emnlojTnent  in  NASA.  You 
are  not  going  to  get  the  older  people  who 
have  been  there  for  many  years.  Those 
who  will  be  cut  off  are  the  younger  people, 
who  run  the  missions,  the  research 
people,  the  planning  people — the  youn? 
men  who  are  needed  mostly,  of  rather 
low  salaries,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
.salaries— the  $10,000  and  $12,000  bracket. 
But  those  are  the  kinds  of  people  we  need 
to  keep  on,  with  the  necessary  skills— to 
fly  the  missions,  provide  the  safety  meas- 
ures, and  all  the  rest  of  the  things  that 
make  this  a  very  successful  research  and 
development  experiment  in  the  United 
States. 

But  if  we  continue  with  the  Senate 
appropriation  as  it  now  is,  we  are  going 
to  eliminate  tnese  yoimger  men,  and 
then  perhaps  when  we  want  to  go  back 
and  pick  them  up  2  or  3  years  from  now, 
if  we  have  other  programs,  they  will  not 
be  there.  They  will  have  been  lost.  They 
will  have  sought  other  employment. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  what  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  do  is  to  accept  thj 
amendment,  but  I  certainly  hope  they 
will  not  press  too  hard  and  try  to  knock 
it  out.  For  the  small,  almost  paltry, 
sum  of  S4'2  million,  we  can  keep  ap- 
proximately five  or  six  hundred  very 
highly  skilled  people  in  this  program, 
and  we  need  them.  If  we  do  not  put  tins 
money  back  into  the  program,  we  are 
going  to  be  pennywise  and  pcur.d  foolish. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
no  one  has  the  impression  that  cither  I 
or  my  counterpart,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  subcommittee,  is  again.^t  ih^ 
space  program,  because  v.e  certainly  are 
not.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
space  program  has  to  be  kept  in  proper 
context  with  all  the  other  priorities  that 
face  this  Nation. 

Our  President  made  a  speech  the 
other  day  in  v.hich  he  said  he  is  goin? 
to  cut  down  Gcvemment  spending,  and 
he  is  gomg  to  do  it  m  order  t:  cut  down 
inflation,  in  order  to  bahmce  the  budget, 
and  in  order  not  to  come  back  here  next 
year  and  a^k  for  S18  billion  more  to  rai>e 
the  debt  ceilin,'  of  the  Nation 

A.fter  all,  when  we  look  at  tlie  prob- 
lems confronting  our  people,  let  aione 
the  problems  in  space,  we  nave  problems 
on  this  earth  and  we  have  to  meet  them. 
Naturally,  there  are  only  so  many  dol- 
lars to  go  around.  In  my  State  we  have 
naval  installations,  and  everv-  time  the 
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defense  budget  is  cut.  and  there  is  al- 
ways a  push  on  the  floor  here  to  cut  it. 
and  people  are  laid  off,  of  course,  there 
is  sorrow.  Sometimes  an  injustice  is  done 
to  a  man  who  has  worked  for  his  Gov- 
ernment loyally  and  faithfully  over  a 
period  of  years.  But.  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  got  to  take  into  account  that 
we  have  been  appropriating  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  space.  I  am  talking  about 
$3,319,000,000.  So  that  I  believe  we  arc 
talking  about  a  lot  of  money.  Thi;.  idea 
that  a  cut  or  a  failure  to  increase  it  by 
$412  million  is  going  to  do  irreparable 
harm  to  the  program,  of  course,  dees  not 
sound  like  a  logical  argum.ent  to  me.  I 
do  not  want  to  say  that  it  is  specious  be- 
cause that  is  not  a  kind  word  to  use, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  look  at  the  priorities  of  the  Nation, 
we  have  to  100k  at  the  question  of  hou-- 
ing.  That  will  come  up  later  on.  We  have 
the  question  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 
That  will  come  up  later  on.  We  have  th.e 
question  of  pollution.  That  will  come  up 
later  on.  We  have  the  question  of  pollu- 
tion of  our  water.  Tiiat  will  come  up 
later  on.  Thus,  we  have  all  these 
problems. 

The  question  is:  Where  do  we  put  the 
money?  Do  we  put  it  in  space  or  do  we 
put  It  here  on  earth? 

That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

I  am  not  sayin-;.  let  us  crucify  the 
space  program.  I  think  w-  have  been 
generous  with  the  space  program.  But 
I  have  not  been  convinced  yet,  and  I 
liave  said  this  to  Dr.  Paine,  vsho  is  a 
great  friend  of  mine,  an  alumnus  of 
Brown  University  of  which  I  am  a 
trustee,  v.here  he  was  tiven  an  honorary 
degree,  and  he  is  a  great  scientist  and 
has  done  wonderful  work,  but  they  have 
not  convinced  me  yet  why  we  have  got 
to  go  to  the  moon  five  or  six  times. 

Naturally,  we  would  discover  some- 
thing new  every  time  we  went  there. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  think 
that  every  time  we  take  a  walk  down 
Constitution  Avenue,  we  should  discover 
something  new.  But  the  fact  remains,  we 
have  got  to  put  the  program  in  its  proper 
context.  We  cannot  talk  out  of  both  sides 
of  our  mouths. 

If  we  are  going  to  cut  down  on  infla- 
tion by  cutting  the  budget,  we  have  got 
to  look  where  we  can  do  the  cutting.  I 
think  myself  that  the  two  legislative 
committees,  which  are  influential  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  composed  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  have  scrutinized  the  budget 
and  have  come  up  with  a  figure  wliich  I 
think  is  a  reasonable  figure.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  think  the  figure  is  a  little  too 
generous  But  there  we  are.  I  hope  that 
Dr.  Pame.  all  his  fellow  scientists,  and  all 
his  teclmicians  do  not  get  the  idea  that 
we  are  trying  to  decimate  the  space  pro- 
gram. All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  be 
sen.cible  in  the  spending  of  our  money  in 
relation  to  all  the  obUgations,  commit- 
ments, and  priorities  that  we  have. 

I  know  that  perhaps  three  or  four  hun- 
dred people  might  be  laid  off.  I  realize 
that  difficulty  and  I  feel  sorry  about  the 
loss  of  a  single  job.  They  had  to  close 
down  the  installation  in  Massachusetts. 
We  are  sorry  about  that.  But,  by  the 
same  token.  In  appropriating  $6  billion. 


my  question  is:  Where  is  the  money  go- 
ing to  come  from,  and  who  will  pay  it? 
How  do  we  answer  to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  makes  a  good  point  about 
priorities,  that  here  in  the  Senate  on  ap- 
propriations we  have  to  establish  pri- 
orities, but  I  would  ask  the  Senator:  Is 
not  the  appropriation  now  before  the 
Senate  more  than  $1  billion  under  what 
the  budget  request  was  on  NASA? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  ask 
that  question  again,  please? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Is  not  the  appropria- 
tion we  have  before  us  now  about  SI  bil- 
lion less  than  the  NASA  request  for  this 
fi.scal  vear? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  doubt  that.  The 
Senator  means  the  President's  request 
on  NASA? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
NASA's. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  if  we  ran  tlie 
Go\crnment  accordin';  to  what  every 
department  wanted,  the  bud-^et  would 
be  S400  billion,  not  $200  billion.  I  went 
all  through  that  when  I  was  Governor  of 
Rhode  Lsland.  If  we  gave  every  depart- 
ment every  nickel  it  wanted,  we  would 
have  to  double  the  taxes.  Thus.  I  know 
they  asked  for  S400  million  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  cut  it  down.  So  thev 
came  back  and  made  it  a  little  less.  The 
Preside!it  said  go  back  and  cut  it  s.)me 
more,  so  they  went  back  and  came  back 
later  and  it  was  a  little  less.  All  I  am 
a.sking  them  to  do  is  to  go  back  once 
again  and  cut  it  a  little  more.  The  Pres- 
ident had  a  crack  at  thf-m  three  times, 
and  I  should  like  to  get  a  crack  at  them 
just  once. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  For  the  Senator's  in- 
formation, it  was  a  billion  dollars  under 
the  request.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  interested  in  priorities, 
let  me  pose  another  question  to  him: 
How  much  is  this  appropriation  under 
last  year's  appropriation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  means  on 
NASA? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Much  less. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  How  much? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  the  smallest 
one. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  for  the  Senator's 
information,  it  is  one-half  a  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  $700  million,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  that  is  even  more. 
I  had  $500  million.  The  Senator  said  $700 
million.  I  will  take  the  Senator's  figure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  can  see 
how  generous  I  am. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Is  that  not  consider- 
ably less? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Does  that  not  establish 
a  priority? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  a  certain  extent, 
but  the  Senator  must  realize  that  the 
last  mocn  mi^sion  was  aborted.  We  have 
to  admit  that  was  a  costly  item.  It  was 
suggested  that  they  make  a  review  and 
make  further  inspections,  and  that  they 
also  conduct  an  investigation  to  find  out 
whether  they  were  being  careful  enough. 
Let  me  say  this  to  the  Senator  that,  if 
the  astronauts  on  Apollo  13  were  still 


spinning  up  there  in  a  circulating,  orbit- 
ing tomb,  that  would  have  been  a  devas- 
tating blow  to  the  space  program. 

All  I  am  askinu  is  t'nat  we  be  careful 
when  we  send  three  men  up  there.  I  am 
told  there  was  no  reason  why  the  acci- 
dent should  have  happened  if  they  had 
been  a  little  more  careful.  I  do  not  want 
to  make  any  accusation,  but,  after  all. 
we  should  slow  down  and  be  as  safe  as 
po.ssible. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
R'node  Island  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  very  people  the 
Senator  mti-nds  to  cut  off  in  this  appro- 
priation bill,  the  five  or  six  hundred 
people,  are  the  very  people  who  are  now- 
working  on  safety  programs,  the  very 
program  that  will  make  future  fli-'ht  pro- 
grams safer 

Mr.  PASTORE  There  is  nothing  in  the 
budget  that  says  tr.ey  have  to  lay  off 
people  working  lor  safety.  We  have  S3.- 
31:*. 000,000  here  for  space  and  there  is  no 
reason  wiiy  those  working  on  safety 
should  be  cut. 

Ml.  GURNEY.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor this  question.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
if  the  appropriation  stays  at  the  level 
it  r:0w  is.  that  NASA  will  not  have  to 
leave  any  people  th'-^re  out  of  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE..  I  will  not  say  that, 
but  it  will  not  be  that  many. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  How  many  will  it  be? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know.  The 
Sen-.tor  will  have  to  ask  Dr   Paine  that 

Mr.  GURNEY.  It  is  between  1.000  and 

2.000. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator means  that.  Does  he  tell  me  tha'. 
S4'  .  million  lays  off  2,000  experts? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator. That  IS  the  information  I  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is:  Is  it  necessary? 
Now-  the  Senator  says  it  is.  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  I  think  this  m.Uter  should  come  to 
a  vote  in  the  Senate.  I  get  the  point  of 
liie  Senator  from  Florida.  I  think  he  has 
made  his  case.  All  I  am  trying  to  say 
here  is  that  if  we  appropriated  ail  the 
money  everyone  wants,  there  lust  would 
not  be  eno'joh  monev  to  take  care  of 
everyone's  requests  and  v.e  would  have  to 
increase  taxes.  Let  us  face  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY'.  Let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  always 
generous  with  his  time  and  always  listens 
to  arguments  by  those  who  oppose  him. 
I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I  simply 
say  that  I  think  we  have  made  this 
priority  and  built  it  into  the  program 
by  cutting  it  about  one-hall  billion  dol- 
lars, or  $700  million,  if  we  u.-e  the  Sen- 
ator's figure,  from  la^t  year.  I  would 
also  make  the  observation  that  I  doubt 
if  any  Senator  here,  or  anyone  on  this 
foor  at  this  moment,  could  indicate 
an-  welft^re  program  that  has  been 
cut.  any  welfare  program  that  has  not 
gone  up  in  the  appropriations  for  this 
vear.  I  simply  say  that  for  S4  5  million. 
that  is  all  we  are  talking  about  in  a 
budget  that  greatly  exceeos  the  S200  bil- 
lion we  tan  save  500  to  600  highly 
skilled  personnel  that  I  think  the  pro- 
gram needs. 

I    thank    the    Senator    from    Rhode 

Island. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
realizes  the  problem  that  faces  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  contemplating  an 
amendment  to  cut  the  present  $600  mil- 
lion below  the  figure  reported  by  the 
committee.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  going  to  suggest  an  amendment  to  go 
back  to  the  House  figure.  "So,  there  we 
are.  We  have  got  it  coming  and  going. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  matter  for  the  Senate 
to  decide  and  I  shall  abide  by  its  decision. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  increase,  be- 
cause I  must;  but  I  say,  in  full  fairness 
to  those  who  will  vote,  that  they  are 
sincere  and  well-motivated;  but  it  is  a 
question  that  we  on  the  committee  had 
to  face,  the  question  of  where  to  put 
the  money,  and  I  think  we  have  done 
about  the  best  job  we  could. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  a-sk  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island:  Is  it  not  true  that  al- 
though the  Apollo  program  has  been 
largely  accomplished  as  to  allow  a  cut- 
back on  Apollo  of  $956  million,  the  fact 
15  that  the  bill  now  before  us,  before  it 
is  amended,  provides  for  $3  million  more 
•  than  la.>t  year's  appropriation.  Even  the 
'  House  bill  provides  $212  million  over 
last  year's  appropriation. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  overall  cut. 
but  this  is  because  the  Apollo  program, 
the  moonshot.  the  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram, has  been  achieved.  So  I  think  the 
provisions  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  led  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  are  generous 
and,  as  he  pointed  out,  I  will  try  to  estab- 
lish In  a  few  minutes,  after  we  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment,  that  they  are 
too  generous. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  whatever 
time  he  needs  within  the  limits  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
a  veiy  difficult  position.  I  happen  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  and  a  member 
»f  the  Appropriations  Committee.  On 
both  of  these  committees  I  have  helped 
to  work  out  the  program  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  support  the 
amendment,  since  I  think  it  would  mean 
the  retention  of  people  whom  I  would 
hate  to  see  go,  I  cannot  do  it.  because 
there  has  been  this  long  give  and  take 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
and  in  the  full  committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  .subcommittee  will 
remember  that  I  wanted  to  pull  them  out 
of  the  authorization,  which  is  about  $14 
million  more  than  the  committee  bill 
involved.  The  committee  bill  is  some- 
thing over  $400  million  below  the  appro- 
priations for  last  year.  We  worked  out 
this  arrangement  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  feel  bound  by  the  give  and 
take  that  took  place  there,  because  there 
are  many  In  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee  that  wanted  to  cut  It 
much  more.  We  finally  agreed  on  this 
figure. 

I  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  I  will  stick  with  him  on  this 
amendment      regretfully — and      maybe 


hurtfully,  so  far  as  my  own  State  is  con- 
cerned. But  I  remember  all  of  the  give 
and  take  on  both  committees,  and  I  think 
we  should  stand  by  the  appropriation  a£ 
it  finally  came  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  hope  that  others  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  who  wanted  much  big- 
ger cuts  will  take  the  same  position,  be- 
cause if  they  do  we  will  be  able  to  speedily 
dispose  of  this  matter  and  get  along  with 
the  other  business. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  It  it  typical  of  him  that  he 
always  speaks  as  a  statesman. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  junior 
colleague. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
NASA  appiopriation  figure  for  research 
and  program  management  now  under 
consideration  is  $13,575  million  less 
than  the  already  low  budget  request  for 
$678,725,000.  The  authorization  figure 
for  research  and  program  management 
was  $683,300,000.  $9  million  less  than 
the  budget  request.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  recommendation  in  research 
and  program  management  is  $4,575  mil- 
lion less  than  the  authorization  level. 
My  amendment  restores  this  $4,575  mil- 
lion, thereby  raising  the  total  amount 
for  research  and  program  management 
to  the  authorization  figure  of  $683,300 
million.  If  my  amendment  is  passed, 
NASA  would  still  have  to  absorb  a  re- 
duction of  $9  million  in  research  and 
program  management. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  research 
and  program  management,  among  other 
things  provides  the  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  our  field  centers 
throughout  the  space  agency.  Over  70 
percent  of  this  appropriation  goes  for 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits. 
The  remaining  30  percent  is  ased  for  in- 
stitutional support,  such  as  facilities  and 
technical  services  of  NASA  civil  service 
employees.  The  size  of  the  NASA  budget 
for  institutional  support  has  been  con- 
stantly reduced  over  the  past  few  years. 
Institutional  support  has  gone  down 
from  a  level  of  $236  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967  to  a  level  of  $177  million  in  fiscal 
year  1971  budget.  This  reduction  of  $59 
million  in  4  years  has  been  absorbed  de- 
spite continued  cost  increases. 

Due  to  a  personnel  limitation  in  the 
authorization  bill  which  prevents  NASA 
from  reprograming  funds  from  other 
areas  to  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, the  major  portion — 70  percent — 
of  the  recommended  $13-million-plus  re- 
duction will  have  to  be  applied  to  person- 
nel cutbacks. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  feel  that 
NASA  cannot  absorb  such  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  personnel  without  jeopardizing 
future  mission  success  and  safety.  NASA 
has  estimated  that  to  accommodate  a  cut 
of  this  magnitude  would  require  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  of  approximately  1.200  to 
2,000  employees.  This  number  is  In  addi- 
tion to  the  800  positions  already  abolished 
by  the  space  agency  before  their  request 
was  submitted  to  Congress.  If  we  take  the 
$13  million  reduction  the  committee  is 
now  proposing,  and  it  is  applied  strictly 


to  personnel  compensation,  we  will,  in  ef- 
fect, be  laying  off  and  firing  up  to  2,000 
people  in  NASA  this  next  fiscal  year. 

NASA  has  determined  that  by  applying 
stringent  economy  measures,  such  as  re- 
duction of  overtime  and  summer  em- 
ployment and  the  closing  of  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center,  coupled  with 
normal  attrition,  and  planned  separa- 
tions, a  cut  of  $4  million  can  be  absorbed. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  and  the 
total  cut  amounts  to  only  $9  million  in- 
stead of  $13  million,  NASA  will  be  in  a 
much  more  favorable  position.  Assum- 
ing a  $4  million  cut  can  be  absorbed  by 
NASA,  the  $13  million  cut  will  mean  a 
reduction  of  1,200  to  2,000  permanent  em- 
ployees. Under  my  amendment,  the  lay- 
offs could  be  reduced  by  half — to  roughly 
600  to  1,000  employees.  That  is  why  the 
additional  $4,575  million  is  so  important. 
The  deeper  the  cut  beyond  the  $4  million 
level,  the  more  profound  the  effect  on 
NASA  personnel.  In  my  judgment  the 
$4.5  million  spent  in  this  area  for  this 
specific  purpose  will  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect  on  NASA — its  morale  and  its 
effectiveness.  It  is  a  comparatively  small 
sum,  but  one  that  has  far-reaching  and 
substantial  effects  on  the  space  program. 

NASA's  work  force  in  its  field  centers 
is  already  down  to  what  is  approaching 
skeleton  proportions.  At  Cape  Kennedy, 
we  have  steadily  made  severe  cuts  in 
manpower  over  the  last  4  years.  NASA 
has  already  reduced  its  strength  in  per- 
manent positions  substantially:  1.655 
people  in  1968  left  NASA;  1,338  left  in 
1969;  798  left  in  1970.  We  know  that  the 
closing  of  the  Electronics  Research  Cen- 
ter in  Boston  and  other  cutbacks  will 
eliminate  800  additional  employees  in 
1971.  exclusive  of  those  who  will  be 
forced  to  leave  if  the  committee  recom- 
mendation in  research  and  program 
management  is  adopted.  This  means  be- 
tween 1967  and  1971.  NASA  will  have 
reduced  its  strength  by  4.591.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  thousands 
of  contractor  personnel  laid  off.  Al- 
ready our  aerospace  team — industry, 
civil  service,  and  universities — has 
dwindled  from  420.000  people  3  years  ago. 
to  190.000  today.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1971.  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  space  activities  will  drop  to  an  esti- 
mated 144,000.  How  can  we  calculate  the 
loss  in  expertise  and  skill,  built  up  dur- 
ing the  sixties?  We  must  not  and  should 
not  break  up  this  team  to  the  point  that 
we  risk  mission  safety  and  the  ability  to 
reconstruct  the  team  when  the  need 
arises — as  surely  it  must  in  some  futiu* 
day. 

The  space  program  is  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy— one  need  only  look  at  what  is 
happening  in  the  aerospace  industry. 
The  Labor  Department  recently  said  the 
Nation's  sharp  rise  in  unemployment 
this  year  has  hit  hardest  among  skilled 
white-collar  workers  in  aircraft  and 
aerospace  industries,  especially  in  the 
Midwest  and  west  coast.  The  analysis 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  said: 

This  suggests  that  cutbacks  In  the  defense 
and  aerospace  fields,  the  Impacts  of  which 
are  also  being  felt  in  many  other  Indus- 
tries have  been  primary  factors  in  halting 
the  growth  of  factory  employment  since 
mld-1969,  one  of  the  surprising  facts  about 
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the  recent  rise  In  unemployment  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  It  has  affected  workers 
In  high  skill  Jobs.  The  Jobless  rate  for  the 
professional  and  technical  group  has  now 
returned  to  a  level  last  attained — and  then 
(or  only  a  very  brief  period — in  1963. 

The  Labor  Department  said  recently: 
The  aerospace  cutbiicks  have  affected  not 
onlv  t'le  big  contractors  but  also  dozpns  of 
small  suppliers  and  subcontractors.  Many  are 
already  bankrupt,  and  others  have  been  re- 
duced to  skeleton  crews  with  little  or  no 
backlog 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  not  long  ago 
headlined  an  article  "From  Apollo  to 
Tastee  Freez"  to  show  the  seveie  impact 
the  space  budget  cut^  have  had  on  skilled 
professionals— the  engineers,  techni- 
cians, and  scientists — who  make  up  the 
backbone  of  a  highly  industrialized  so- 
ciety. To  quote  from  the  article: 

A  50-year-old  man  (name — Gene  Aldrlch) , 
with  two  engineering  degrees  and  25  years  of 
experience  in  the  aerospace  business,  who 
helped  design  the  Apollo  command  and  serv- 
ice modules,  now  drives  a  yellow  cab  and  con- 
siders himself  lucky.  Thousands  of  other  out- 
of-work  aero.space  scientists  are  drawing  S65- 
a-week  unemployment  compensation.  Some 
try  -vlth  little  success  to  sell  real  estate  or 
life  insurance,  others  use  life  savings  to  buy 
fried  chicken  franchises,  and  a  few  cut  lawns 
or  wash  dishes.  They  call  themselves  the 
"Aero-braceros"  and  vow  that  their  sons  will 
never  bec( me  engineers. 

I  can  recount  from  personal  knowledge 
the  depression  that  has  hit  Brevard 
County  in  my  own  State.  Brevard  as  we 
know  is  the  site  of  Cape  Kennedy ;  unem- 
plovment  in  Brevard  County  as  of  May 
30  IS  almost  5  percent.  This  is  higher  than 
the  national  average.  At  the  cape,  in 
June  1969,  we  had  almost  24,000 
people— 23,600 — civU  service  and  con- 
tractor personnel  actively  engaged  in  the 
space  program.  As  of  May  1970,  the  figure 
is  down  to  17,000—16,866 — roughly  7,000 
people  have  been  shut  out  within  the  last 
12  months. 

I  realize  we  are  in  the  midst  of  develop- 
ing a  new  set  of  national  priorities.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  that.  NASA  already  has 
been  assigned  a  low  priority.  Let  us  not 
put  it  out  of  business.  I  suggest  that 
NASA  is  not  a  marginal  or  expendable 
program.  At  the  time  of  the  debate  on 
the  NASA  authorization  the  record  was 
filled  with  examples  of  how  the  tech- 
nology developed  by  NASA  had  impor- 
tant and  immediate  domestic  appUca- 
tion— in  medicine,  in  physics,  in 
astronomy,  new  transportation  com- 
munication and  management  systems, 
computer  networks,  environmental  con- 
trol, improved  metallurgy,  weather  pre- 
diction, methods  of  recycling  air  and 
water.  The  list  goes  on  and  on:  we  all 
know  these  byproducts  and  the  immense 
contribution  they  have  made  to  our  coun- 
try. Now  is  not  the  time  to  destroy  NASA: 
It  has  produced  so  much  that  is  good  and 
valuable.  The  glamour,  we  are  told,  is 
gone  and  now  is  the  time  to  cut  NASA. 
Well,  the  glamour  is  not  what  we  should 
Interest  ourselves  in — we  should  recog- 
nize the  critical  fact  that  the  space  pro- 
gram is  a  great  deal  more  than  just  hard- 
ware or  landing  men  on  the  moon.  It  is 
an  investment  in  the  future — a  sound  In- 
vestment which  has  paid  great  national 


dividends  already  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  if  we  have  the  courage  and  the  fore- 
sight to  act  responsibly  now. 

I  most  sincerely,  emphatically  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  amendment  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater^ 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gtjrneyi 
and  other  Senators.  This  amendment 
simply  restores  $4,575  million  to  the 
NASA  research  and  program  account, 
and  is  fully  authorized  by  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  which  the  Senate  adopted  on  June 
22. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  it 
will  prevent  further  deep  cuts  into  NASA 
personnel.  E\en  under  the  authorized  to- 
tal of  5683.300,000  for  research  and  pro- 
gram management.  NASA  estimates  it 
will  have  to  conduct  a  reduction  in  force 
of  600  to  1,000  employees,  which  is  on 
top  of  an  800  reduction  already  planned 
for  the  1971  budget.  NASA  employment 
has  been  going  down  steadily  in  the  past 
few  years:  there  has  been  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  over  4,500  employees  just  since 
fiscal  year  1967.  This  has  been  an  or- 
derlv  process.  The  deep  and  unexpected 
cut  in  the  committee  bill,  however,  dis- 
rupts this  orderly  process  and  in  my 
opinion  might  well  jeopardize  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  NASA  mission  opera- 
tions. 

If  this  amendment  should  fail,  it  is 
possible  that  NASA  will  have  to  discharge 
an  additional  600  employees  above  the 
600  to  1.000.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think 
seriously  of  the  adverse  effect  such  a  seri- 
ous reduction  would  have  on  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  national  space  program  and 
indeed — by  its  rippling  effect — on  the  U.S. 
aerospace  industry  which  is  already  in 
serious  decline. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  proposing  this  amendment,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  Because 
of  its  great  importance.  I  would  like  to 
explain  some  of  the  details  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  it. 

Research  and  program  management  is 
one  of  the  three  accounts  in  which  NASA 
receives  its  total  appropriation— the  oth- 
ers being  research  and  development  and 
construction  of  facilities.  About  75  per- 
cent of  the  R.  &  P.M.  request  of  $692.3 
million  is  for  personnel  and  personnel 
related  costs.  The  authorization  bill  re- 
duced this  $692.3  mUlion  to  $683.3  mil- 
lion— a  reduction  of  $9  million — and  di- 
rected that  all  of  the  reduction  be  taken 
in  the  personnel  category.  This  accounts 
for  the  contemplated  reduction  of  600  to 
1.000  employees — which  is.  as  I  have 
noted,  on  top  of  an  800  reduction  already 
planned  for. 

The  appropriation  bill  before  us  fur- 
ther reduces  research  and  program  man- 
agement by  $4,575  million,  to  a  level  of 
$678,725,000.  This  lower  level  is  the  same 
figure  contained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House.  It  is  this  $4,575  million  that 
the  Gumey  amendment  seeks  to  restore. 
It  might  well  be  asked,  if  a  $9  million 
reduction  results  In  a  reduction  in  force 
of  600  to  1.000.  why  would  an  additional 
cut  of  only  $4,575  million  result  in  al- 
most doubling  that  figure?  Why  would  it 
not  take  a  second  $9  million  cut  to  double 


the  RIF?  I  have  looked  into  this,  and  can 
provide  the  following  answer. 

Under  the  $9  million  cut  in  personnel 
costs,  NASA  planning  provides  for  cer- 
tain economies  in  such  things  as  over- 
time pay  and  temporary  employment, 
and  for  savings  in  the  turnover  of  the 
NASA  Electronics  Research  Center  at 
Cambridge,  Mass..  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  But  roughly  $4.5  million 
of  this  $9  million  must  be  directed  at 
people,  and  the  equivalent  of  $4.5  million 
is  600  to  1.000  people.  Therefore,  we  can 
see  that  another  $4.5  million,  to  which 
the  Gurney  amendment  is  addressed, 
could  well  produce  the  loss  of  another 
600  to  1.000  jobs,  since  the  possibihties 
for  savings  in  the  overtime,  temporary- 
employee,  and  other  categories  would  be 
virtually  exhausted. 

There  are.  of  course,  several  other  ele- 
ments in  the  R.  &  P.M.  category— the 
other  25  percent  of  the  total.  These  are 
such  functions  as  travel,  automatic  data 
processing,  facilities  services,  technical 
services,  and  administrative  support. 
They  are  referred  to  in  total  as  'institu- 
tional support."  However,  institutional 
support  has  been  reduced  $59  million  in 
4  years,  and  a  further  cut  of  $4,575  mil- 
lion in  an  already  austere  plan  would  be 
virtually  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  before  us  Is 
not  really  as  complicated  as  I  may  have 
made  it  appear.  But  it  is  as  serious  as  I 
have  made  it  appear.  You  just  cannot  cut 
this  agency  down  to  the  very  bone  and 
still  expect  to  maintain  the  worldwide 
prestige  that  the  space  program  has 
brought  to  the  United  States.  You  rim 
the  risk  of  denying  a  very  bright  and 
exciting  future  for  the  broadening  of 
man's  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  the 
application  of  space  technology  to  the 
solution  of  earthly  problems  and  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Gurney  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Ls  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  On  tliis  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Seiiator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin'.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  <  Mr.  Gore  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson*,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  iMr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings*. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribi- 
coPT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Yoxtng)   are  absent  on  official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GRAVEL',  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Magnuson).  would 
each  vole  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicoFFi  would  vote  nay. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis*, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Fong', 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Han- 
sen >,  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Murphy  '  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith  I   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cook  I,  the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits*  .  the  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Mathiasi.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Stevens  I  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Mundt  I   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Peap- 
soN  >  is  detained  on  official  business. 

I:  pioscnt  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mauie  'Mrs.  Smith"  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 'Mr.  Curtis  I  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundt'  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Seii- 
ator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Murphy)  Is  paired  with  the 
Sc.i.ator  from  Kan.'=:as  'Mr.  Pearson i.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  58  as  follows: 

I  No.  212  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 15 


Aiken 
Allen 
ro'.-.per 
Cranston 

Fannin 


CiLildwuter 

Gurnev 

Hatfleld 

Jackson 

Lon;; 


Montoya 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 

Tower 


NAYS— 58 

Gocdel!  Muskle 

GnShi  Nelson 

Harris  Packv/ood 

Hart  Pasture 

Hartke  Pell 

Holland  Prouty 

HoUinKS  Pro.xmlre 

Hruska  Randolph 

HviL-hes  Saxbe 

Inouye  Schweiker 


Allutt 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bcllm'  n 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bol:-s 

Bro.  kf 

Burdick 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       J:  rdan,  Idaho     Smith,  111. 

Cannon  Kennedv  Spong 

Case  Mar.sficid  Stennls 

Cotton  McClellan  Svmnmton 

Dole  MrGee  Talmadtje 

D^mliilck  McG.jvern  Williams.  N.J 

Encleton  Molntyre  William;-.  Del 

Fastland  Metrilf  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender  Miller 

Fulbrlght  Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 27 
Anderson  Hai;sen  Pearson 

Church  Javits  Percy 


Cook 

Curtis 

D.idd 

Er\-ln 

Fon? 

Gnre 

Gravel 


.T'.rdan.  N.C.  Riblcoff 

Mn  -nu:;on  Ru.-.sell 

.Mathia<:  .Smith.  Maine 

McCarthy  .Stevens 

Mo.ss  T\dini;s 

Mimdt  Yarborou!-:h 

Murphy  Youni;.  Ohio 


So  Mr.   Goldw.ater's   amendment,   as 
modified,  was  rejected. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMER!C.\'S    VA    HOSPITALS    ARE    BECOMING    A 
NATIONAL    DISGRACE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  an  awful  lot  about  fiscal  responsi- 
bility these  days.  Those  words  fill  the 
air  like  bullets  m  a  war.  Well,  we  have 
a  war  and  it  is  producing  devastating 
numbers  of  crippled  American  boys. 
These  ever  growing  lists  are  added  to  the 
millions  of  veterans  already  present  in 
our  society  and  deserving  of  first-rate 
medical  care.  It  is  time  that  society  learn 
about  what  happens  to  these  boys  after 
they  have  served  their  country — aft-er 
they  have  come  home — after  they  have 
passed  through  the  pain  and  aggravation 
of  the  battlefield  and  combat  zone. 

There  are  166  VA  hospitals  around 
tire  Nation — tlie  largest  system  of  its 
kind  anywhere.  Millions  of  veterans  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  look  to  and  find 
first-class,  specialized  care  of  any  type 
in  them.  Yet  it  is  increasingly  obvious 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Denials  have 
filled  the  air.  as  many  have  beaten  their 
brca->ts  and  complained  that  these  accu- 
sations have  not  got  a  shred  of  truth  to 
them.  The  facts,  particularly  in  .several 
nationally  distributed  exposes,  say 
otherwise.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  refute 
the  grim,  horrible  testimony  of  cripi^lcd 
veterans  lying  unattended  in  shabby, 
grimy  surroundings.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  has  been  portrayed.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  nuniiser  of  denials  to  attain 
credibility.  The  unvarnished  truth  is 
that  many  veterans  are  being  neglect- 
ed— are  not  receiving  first-class  care — 
are  not  being  accorded  intense  care — 
are  not  receiving  benefits  of  the  latest 
in  medical  technology.  It  is  America's 
shame.  It  is  America's  disgrace.  Even 
dictatorships  have  been  known  not  to 
turn  their  backs  on  their  veterans.  It  is 
a  shabby  way  to  save  money,  and  I  want 
no  part  of  it. 

Nev.-  Mexico  veterans  are  suffering  con- 
sequences of  this  medical  care  crisis.  In 
December  of  1969.  the  House  Veterans' 
Admin:.=tration  Committee  investigation 
of  the  Albuquerque  VA  hospital  revealed 
a  funding  deficiency  of  almost  S500.000 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  Subsequent  alloca- 
tions of  funds  reduced  this  only  to  $400,- 
000. 

Tills  is  the  only  VA  hospital  facility  in 
our  entire  State.  These  138,000  Ne.v 
Mexico  veterans  are  utterly  de;'endent 
upon  it  for  the  care  the  Government  has 
promised  tliem.  This  number  of  veterans 
is  swelling::  constantly  as  a  result  of  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Tins  hospital  requires  niore  specialized 
equipment,  additional  drugs  and  chemi- 
cal supplie ;.  food,  blood  and  blood  prod- 
ucts. It  needs  at  least  38  more  qualified 
staff  m.embers. 

Special  facilities  available,  such  as  in- 
tensive care  and  coronary  care  units, 
special  X-ray  procedures  and  speech 
pathology     services     cannot     be     fully 


utilized  due  to  insufficient  personnel  and 
operating  funds.  I  do  not  question  the 
devotion  of  the  National  and  State  Vet- 
erans' Administration  people.  From  the 
Administrator  on  down,  these  peopie  are 
devoted  to  the  well  being  and  health  of 
the  Nation's  veterans.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  restore  good  health  or  maintain  decent 
health  when  money  is  lacking — when 
commitment  is  lacking — when  penny- 
pinching  replaces  compassion  as  far  as 
our  veterans  are  concerned. 

The  committee  here  has  recommended 
an  extra  $80  million  for  medical  care 
wiMiin  the  VA  for  oui"  veterans.  Such 
money  would  be  expended  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  anything  he  feels  will  help 
the  veterans  under  hi.i  care.  It  could  go 
for  intensive  care  units,  sjiiecial  treat- 
ment for  spinal  injuries  or  anything 
else.  In  the  case  of  the  Albuquerque  VA 
facility,  psychiatric  care  and  extra  fund.s 
for  the  deficiencies  I  listed  earlier  would 
change  the  lives  of  a  good  many  vet- 
erans there.  I  shall  support  this  increase 
oil  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

Further,  I  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee and  its  chairman  for  living  up  to  tlieir 
clear  responsibility  to  the  vtierar.s  of 
the  United  States. 

WILMINGTON'S    VA    HObl'ITAL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  Cranston  >  and  others  discu.ssed 
at  lengtli  the  problems  facing  our  \'eter- 
ans'  Administration  hospitals. 

I  am  quite  in  agreement  with  them 
that  the  situation  regarding  funding  and 
staffing  of  the  Veterans'  Admini.-tration 
medical  programs  is  a  serious  one.  The 
Congress,  I  believe,  must  make  the  funds 
available  for  improvement  in  tlie  care 
we  provide  our  wounded  and  ill  veterans. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore',  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Allott)  and  the  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subcommittee  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  foresight  they  have 
shown  in  this  area. 

The  $100  million  they  added  to  the 
bill  for  veterans'  care  will  go  far  toward 
correcting  some  of  the  more  critical 
shortcomings  of  the  sy.'^^teni.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  however. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  though,  that 
the  personnel  who  operate  cur  veterans' 
hospitals  in  most  cases  are  dedicated, 
hard-working  people  who  get  the  most 
out  of  the  money  they  have  available. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
in  Wilmington.  Del.,  is  a  good  example  of 
this  fine  attitude.  Just  this  morning  a 
newspaper  article  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Da- 
vidson of  the  Wilmington  Evenine  Jour- 
nal came  across  my  desk. 

Headlined.  "Hospital  Senes  Many 
Vets  Well."  the  article  explains  in  depth 
the  efforts  of  the  hospital  administrators 
to  provide  compassionate  and  efficient 
care  to  our  veterans. 

We  in  Delaware  are  proud  of  our  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital,  which 
has  served  the  veterans  of  many  States 
for  20  years. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Dr.  Harr>- 
E.  Walkup  and  the  members  of  his  staff 
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for  their  excellent  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
veterans  and  Mr.  Davidson  for  his  recog- 
nition of  those  efforts. 

They  have  been  doing  their  best  witli 
what  is  available.  I  hope  that  in  the  fu- 
ture they  have  more  available  to  do  even 
better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent lliat  Mr.  Davidson's  article,  wliich 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Evening  Journal 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

See::.-;  CoMMtrNTTV  Tie.s;    Hospital  Serves 
Many  Vets  Well 

( By  Henry  F.  Davld.soa  ) 

P;-.tients  at  the  Wilmington  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  get  better  care  than 
they  waulti  elsewhere.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  of  medical  service,  and  somehow  it  is 
done  at  a  lower  cost. 

Dr.  Wiliiam  G.  Jones,  recently  promoted 
to  chief  of  staff  and  currently  wearing  both 
hats,  gets  essenti.illy  the  same  kind  of  pa- 
tients as  a  voU;n*ary  private   hospital. 

It  Is  claEsed  as  a  general  medical-surgical 
hospital.  The  nearest  like  it  is  in  East  Orange, 
N.J  .  so  patients  pour  in  from  the  E.istern 
Sho.''e  of  Maryland,  southern  New  Jersey  and 
nearby  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Delaware. 

The  Wilmington  hospital  does  not  get 
badly  ^^.vunded  veterans  from  Vietnam,  who 
need  extended  care,  although  it  may  occa- 
sionaKy  receive  a  Del.iware  vc  tcran  'vho  needs 
some  hospitalization  after  disoh.irge  and  pre- 
fers to  be  in  his  own  community. 

The  hospital  dirtclor.  Dr  Harry  E.  Walktip. 
tries  to  keep  the  beds  filled  by  notifying  the 
Philadelphia  V.A.  hospit:>l  of  vacancies  but 
on  Friday  there  were  about  60  empty  beds — 
a  cyclical  situation  experienced  by  most  hos- 
pitals. 

The  hospital  v.-hlch  lias  htd  48.000  patients 
since  it  opened  20  years  ago.  has  had  3,4"! 
admls.';lons  so  far  this  fiscal  year  for  a  total 
of  32. Ul  patient  days. 

The  averaae  length  of  a  patient  stay  is  23.7 
days.  This  i.=,  much  longer  than  in  a  voluntary 
general  hospital  fcr  several  reasons.  Includ- 
ing the  older  age  of  many  of  the  patients. 

The  major  reason,  explained  by  Robert  J. 
Ryan,  the  assistant  director.  Is  that  a  person 
may  come  in  for  a  specific  reason  such  as 
appendicitis. 

In  a  private  hospital,  he  would  most  likely 
h;ive  it  out  and  go  home  but  at  the  V.A..  he 
is  gi\en  an  over-ali  physical  exriinlnatlon  .md 
might  end  up  with  another  operation  for 
hemorrhoid?  and  .some  dental  work.  If  he  ha.s 
high  blood  pressure,  this  inlght  be  stabilized 
befoi-e  di.scharge.  ai:  adding  days. 

There  is  an  inronie  restriction  lor  non- 
service-connected  m.edical  problems,  so  most 
of  the  pr-.tlents  are  of  relatively  modest 
means.  A  certain  group  of  m.>re  \ve!!-tc-do 
come  when  they  need  long  hospitalization, 
such  as  after  a  heart  attack,  which  is  finan- 
cially devastating  without  insurance,  even 
for  middle-income  veterans.  Ryan  says  the 
patient  fpe  changes  with  the  econoniy  and 
resulting  layoffs  and  hlrlngs. 

Eligibility  for  adml.sslon  for  non.«en-lce- 
connected  illness  requires  certification  by  a 
doctor  that  hospitalization  is  needed,  the 
aviiilabiilty  of  a  bed.  and  a  .signed  form  stat- 
ing that  the  veteran  cannot  afford  private 
liospltallzatlcn. 

Even  with  the  problem  of  determining  ell- 
pblllty,  Rvan  says  a  first  admission  takes 
only  about  an  hour,  and  subsequent  ones 
much  less  time. 

The  operating  budget — called  a  "target 
allowance"  in  Veterans  Admlnlstratlonese — 
'■■as_^$5  4  million  in  fiscal  1970  and  is  up  to 
$6,374,000  for  the  year  beginning  July  1. 
Dividing  patient   days  Into   the   1970  figure 


produces  a  daily  cost  of  $44.46,  substantially 
below  other  Wilmington  hosp.taU, 

There  always  seems  to  be  construction  go- 
ing on  at  the  Elsmere  plant  A  si  million 
research  building  is  fairly  weU  set  for  con- 
Etructlon  next  year.  At  present,  a  major  in- 
ternal remodeling  is  converting  the  former 
neuropsjchlatric  service  into  something 
else — perhaps  medical  beds  but  possibly  a 
neurosensory  center  combining  lieurological 
a.nd  neurostirgical  facilities,  which  could  be 
.1.  treatment  center  for  veterans  from  a  large 
geographic  area. 

It's  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  grasp  the 
complexities  of  \'.A.  construction  programs. 
Ryan  is  a  layman  and  business  manager  of 
the  works.  He  explains  that,  within  the  target 
allowance,  a  sum  is  set  aside  which  can  be 
^pent  for  projects  under  $5,000  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  director. 

•Some  parking  lots  are  being  built  under 
this  allowance  but  parking  will  still  be  a 
problem  vUiicli  becomes  serious  when  week- 
ends bring  a  heavy  lo.id  of  visitors,  although 
most  of  tlie  staff  is  oil  then. 

Projects  between  ir5.000  and  $25 ,000  require 
approval  from  V.A.  headquarter;:  but  Ryan 
said  this  i.sn't  u-siially  a  -MXimbling  block 
and  being  so  clo«e  to  Washington  is  con- 
venient, since  a  visit  Is  much  more  c.Tcctive 
than  a  telephone  call. 

Anything  above  $25,000  goes  into  the  na- 
tional budget  and  requires  approval  first  by 
a  congressional  cjmmittee.  This  involves 
politics  and  can  be  tlme-cinsuming.  Tlie  Wil- 
m'ngtcn  ho\nital  was  authorized  by  Congrest 
in  1944  and  fun':s  were  appropriated  in  1947. 
Consrruction  litgan  the  ne.xt  year  and  the 
fir.^t  patients  mved  in  from  the  temporary 
hospital  at  the  Greater  Wilmington  Airport 
on  March  21.  1950. 

Ryan  takes  a  tour  of  the  hospital  weekly 
with  a  nurse,  engineer  and  maintenance 
otlicial  to  spot  deficiencies.  A  layman  who 
went  along  for  the  hour-and-a-ha!f  trek 
from  the  ninth  floor  down  couldn't  find  any- 
tliing  amiss  and.  except  In  the  construction 
areas,  nothing   but   spotlessness. 

Robert  L.  Angehnl.  chief  of  the  building 
management  division,  wont  on  the  rounds 
and  said  no  deodorant  Is  used  in  cleaning  the 
building  to  mask  odors.  He  explained  a 
receni  change  to  a  glossy  but  nonsllp  floor 
wax. 

R.  Lelghton  Brown,  a.=;.«^lstant  chief  engi- 
neering officer,  brought  Ryan  up  to  date  on 
construction. 

Angelini  noted  with  regret  the  budget  only 
permits  cleaning  the  outside  vvlndoivs  twice  a 
year.  His  own  crew  is  too  shorthandcd  tj 
tackle  the  Job:  It  Is  contracted  out.  It's  reli- 
tively  dangerous  work  and.  since  veterans 
recptve  prr-fcreiice  In  h  rinc.  sr.nip  of  them 
are  partially  disabled  and  can't  take  it  on. 

Ryan  says  a  small  hospital  is  easier  to 
administer,  but  it  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
p'^r.sonnel-in-dcpth..  making  it  diffictilt  to 
schedule  vacations.  There  is  a  large  group  at 
ElfiTiere  with  15  year.";  service,  who  get  26 
day;-,  off  or  five  fttll  week.'-  plus  a  day. 

W'hen  there  are  only  two  or  three  employes 
doing  the  same  thing,  this  mandates  split 
vacation's  but  Ryan  says  he  tries  to  make  sure 
everyone  gets  at  least  two  weeks  of  prime 
vacation  time. 

But  despite  the  difficulties.  Ryan  llke^  a 
,?mall  liospltal  after  experience  with  big 
1.500-bed  ones  where,  he  says,  people  ar" 
always  building  em.pires  in  corners  and  if 
something  goes  wrong,  it  can  be  years  before 
the  administration  finds  out.  His  every-Wec'- 
r.esday  rounds  are  part  of  his  way  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  things. 

Jones  says  his  problem  is  a  shortage  of 
doctors  although  Ryan  promises  him  he  can 
have  a  few  more  if  qualified  ones  ran  be 
found.  One  woman  physician  Introduced  on 
the  rounds.  Dr.  Ulker  P.  Texcan.  said  plead- 
ingly. "We  really  need  help." 
Jones  says  the  m.ajor  appeal  of  'VA  work 


to  compensate  for  lotv  salaries  Is  the  chance 
to  practice  good  inediclne  and  still  have  t.nie 
for  a  ncrmai  lamily  hie.  Since  his  wife  is  also 
a  stall  physician,  their  combined  salarifs  put 
them  well  up  in  tiieir  proiession. 

Ryan  says  a  comprehensive  set  of  rules 
forbids  doctors  havirg  private  practice  al- 
though they  may  teach  and  they  have  abun- 
da:it  opportunities  for  research,  this  being 
ouiiide  the  target  allowance  which  mav  be 
a  major  reason  patient  costs  are  much  bei^w 
room  rates  it;  university  medical  cc:itcrs. 

Jones  feels  the  hospital  has  e<-tabll£hed 
usclf  us  a  valuable  asset  to  the  state,  liot 
just  because  it  has  17  per  cent  of  the  2,026 
general  hospital  beds  cr  more  than  6  per  cent 
of  the  total  beds  counting  .'^pecialiiitc  insti- 
tutions, but  becauoe  of  its  shar.ng  pr„giams. 

A  major  one  is  the  training  of  University 
of  Delaware  nursing  students  in  their  major 
clinical  work.  There  will  be  a  start  to  a 
master's  det,'ree  program  plus  reircsher 
courses  to  help  older  nurses  back  into 
practice  next  year. 

Consultantt^,  manly  from  Bryn  Mawr  Hos- 
pital and  Jefierson  Medical  School,  but  also 
iroin  the  Wihnington  medical  and  dental 
communities,,  also  tie  the  ho.pital  to  the 
csminunny.  Joi.es  feels. 

Jones  said  he'd  like  to  see  the  hospital 
more  and  mere  involved  in  communitv  medi- 
cine and  there  are  many  wavs  the  commu- 
nity can  legally  use  the  hospital.  One  mi.s.'-ed 
chance,  he  feels,  came  about  when  the  Wil- 
mington Medical  Center  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  its  cardiac  catheterization  ex- 
pansion Just  at  the  time  the  VA  Hospital 
was  going  forward  on  an  advanced  cardiac 
catheterization  laborr;Vjrv  which  Jones  feels 
could  have  ?erved  the  entire  state 

The  major  achievement  of  such  labora- 
tories is  injecting  dyes  Into  the  blood 
strtam  and  Uiking  motion  pictures  or  the 
heart  in  operation. 

There  is  a  gulf  of  sorts  between  the  hos- 
pital and  the  local  medical  profession- 
there  are  different  economic  interes's  and 
few  VA  staff  members  belong  to  the  local 
medical  societies. 

Two  other  laboratories  in  the  process  of 
being  equipped  are  an  Isotope  laboratory, 
which  uses  radioactive  m,iterlals  to  harm- 
lessly plot  the  location  of  tumors  on  photo- 
graphic film,  and  a  pulm-narv  fane- Ion  cen- 
ter, which  wni  be  able  to  do  very  sophisti- 
cated diagnoses  of  lung  diseases. 

More  construction  is  going  on  in  what 
w^as  a  39-bed  nursing-home  care  unit  being 
transferred  to  Ft.  Howard,  Md.  Most  pa- 
tients needing  nursing-home  care  are  now 
put  in  private  m.stitutious  with  the  VA 
paying  the  bills,  Ryan  said  this  runs  around 
$15  or  ?17  a  day,  r.itts  negotiated  with  the 
Institution  by  Washington,  and  is  much  less 
expensive   than    ho.'--pitallzation 

Because  of  all  the  crnstruction  going  on, 
there  are  only  300  beds  but  there  will  be  350 
when  things  quiet  down. 

One  reason  not  niuch  is  known  about  the 
hospital  in  the  community  is  that  mct,t  of 
its  patients  are  from  out-of-state.  It  covers 
Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
although  a  veteran  has  the  right  to  go  to 
any  hospital  in  the  country  he  wants. 

Some  idea  of  the  patient  load  can  be 
gleaned  from  a  recent  day  when  there  were 
90  surgical  patients  and  148  medical,  of 
whom  23  were  seriously  ill.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  there  were  278  deaths,  more  than 
there  will  be  this  year. 

There  Is  an  enormous  volunteer  program 
at  the  hospital  with  help  from  all  the  vet- 
erans organizations  and  such  others  as  the 
Masons  and  churches  as  well  as  individual 
volunteers. 

V.A    HO.SFJULS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  responded 
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effectively  to  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
hospitalized  veterans  by  recommending 
$1,857  billion  in  the  1971  fiscal  year  for 
medical  care  and  $79  million  for  con- 
struction of  veterans  hospital  facilities. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  clearly 
documented  that  these  funds  are  a 
bare  minimum  of  what  is  required  to 
prevent  a  tragic  reduction  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  medical  services  available  to 
our  veterans. 

The  administration  proposed  a  spend- 
ing level  of  $1,752  billion  for  veterans 
medical  needs  while  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  a  figure  of  $1,777 
billion.  Both  of  those  amounts  represent 
record  high  funding  for  this  area  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  Veterans  Administration. 
However,  with  a  greater  number  of  vet- 
erans to  serve  and  inflation  causing 
medical  costs  to  soar,  even  the  amount 
passed  by  the  House  is  only  a  standstill 
figure  that  may  keep  pace  with  rising 
expenses. 

Several  major  problem  areas  were  re- 
vealed in  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cr.\nston^ 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Congressman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Teague)  in  the  House.  One 
is  the  lack  of  adequate  staffing  in  our 
veterans  medical  facilities.  While  the 
staffing  ratio  for  an  average  community 
or  State  hospital  is  2.72  employees  for 
each  patient,  the  staffing  ratio  for  VA 
hospitals  is  about  1.5  to  1.  Congressman 
Teacue  has  set  a  staffing  ratio  of  2  to  1 
as  the  goal  for  veterans  hospitals  to 
attain  in  order  to  insure  hospitalized  vet- 
erans of  adequate  medical  attention. 

Two  additional  problems  now  facing 
the  VA  involve  r  backlog  of  $46  million 
for  required  equipment  and  maintenance 
expenses  and  the  growing  demand  for 
new  and  expanded  facilities,  which  is 
greatly  complicated  by  the  overall  freeze 
on  Federal  construction  announced  in 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

A  brief  review  of  the  current  operation 
of  the  veterans  hospitals  in  Wisconsin 
Indicates  the  serious  difficulties  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  is  typically 
encountering.  In  1969  Wisconsin  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals  faced 
funding  deficiencies  for  fiscal  year  1970 
of  over  $2.2  million — a  deficit  which  was 
only  slightly  reduced  to  $1.8  million  by 
the  supplemental  appropriations  ap- 
proved by  Congress  during  the  year.  The 
Madison  VA  hospital  operated  in  1969  at 
a  deficit  of  $637,000  including  $356,000 
for  staff  and  $197,000  for  maintenance 
and  repair  funds.  The  addition  of  $77,930 
in  1970  has  done  little  to  relieve  this 
problem.  The  staffing  ratio  for  the  hos- 
pital is  1.4  staff  to  each  patient,  and  in 
order  to  reach  a  staffing  ratio  of  two  staff 
to  each  patient  the  Madison  hospital 
would  need  to  hire  177  additional  em- 
ployees at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,413,000. 

The  Tomah  psychiatric  hospital  re- 
ported a  funding  deficiency  for  1969  of 
$276,000.  most  of  which  is  attributable  to 
personnel  and  maintenance  costs.  The 
addition  of  $48,646  in  1970  still  left  a 
considerable  deficit  which  will  require 
a  reduction  of  the  hospital  staff.  At  this 
time  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired 
staffing  ratio  of  2  to  1,  the  hospital  would 
require  an  additional  $984,000. 


The  Wood  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical hospital  had  a  deficit  in  1969  of  $1.3 
million,  and  though  an  additional 
$262,869  was  received  in  1970.  the  hos- 
pital director  was  forced  to  state; 

We  must  continue  to  restrict  expenditures 
for  all  purposes  very  severely  In  order  to 
avoid  an  anti-deflciency  violation. 

An  additional  $916,000  would  be  needed 
to  achieve  a  staffing  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

If  the  Senate  committee's  recom- 
mendations become  law,  the  proposed 
funded  level  would  provide  my  State  of 
Wisconsin  with  an  additional  $1,766,100 
in  assistance.  According  to  an  estimated 
breakdown  cited  by  Senator  Cranston, 
the  funds  would  be  allocated  in  Wiscon- 
sin on  tlie  following  basis:  $276,600  for 
additional  general  medical  care  person- 
nel, S138.000  for  spinal  cord  injurv  staff 
and  personnel.  $1,082,100  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  equipment,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair backlogs,  $124,100  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  dental  case  backlog.  $95,200  for 
physicianss  assistants,  and  S50,100  for 
allied  health  and  intensive  care  training. 

I  -str^Dfely  support  the  committee's  ac- 
tion and  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices,  Mr.  Pastore.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  Cranston,  for  their  lead- 
ership at  this  critical  time  for  our  hos- 
pitalized veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENTS    NO.  764 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  764. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 
I  shall  explain  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendments  No.  764  are  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  11.  strike  "$2,606,100,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,500,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  17,  strike  "$34,478,000" 
and   insert   in   lieu  thereof    "$18,275,000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
cut  back  the  funds  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1971  to 
the  level  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  the  line  item  designated  research 
and  development,  the  House  approved 
$2 '2  billion  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  increased 
this  figure  to  $2,606,100,000.  And  for  the 
line  item  designated  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, the  House  approved  $18,275,000. 
This  was  increased  to  $34,478,000  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

My  amendment  would  cut  both  of  these 
figures  back  to  the  House-approved 
level— a  cut  of  $122,303,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  to  be  cut  by 
my  amendment  is  not  an  overwhelming 
sum  of  money.  It  amounts  to  less  than  4 
percent  of  the  total  space  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  But  it  is  hardly  a 
trifling  sum. 


The  $122  million  to  be  cut  by  my 
amendment  is  more  than  the  entire 
amount  budgeted  this  year  for  air  pol- 
lution  control.  It  exceeds  by  $16  million 
the  total  to  be  spent  this  year  on  the 
school  milk  program.  This  $122  million 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  subsidy 
for  the  building  of  some  125.000  to  150,- 

000  new  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing units  under  the  section  235  and  236 
programs. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  ironic  con- 
trasts of  all  is  in  this  very  bill  we  are 
considering  today.  In  title  HI.  providing 
money  for  the  HUD  programs,  the  ad- 
ministration has  budgeted  $75  million  for 
the  open  space  program — a  highly 
worthwhile  program  which  makes  Fed- 
eral money  available  to  provide  desper- 
ately needed  parks  and  recreational  areas 
for  our  teeming  urban  centers.  The  open 
space  program  in  title  III  limps  along 
with  $75  million,  while  we  tack  on  an 
additional  $122  million  for  outer  space 
But  which  program  provides  tangible 
benefits  to  our  people'?  The  open  space 
program  wins  hands  down. 

Mr.  President,  a  couple  of  years  back, 
we  were  engaged  in  a  torrid  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  the  first 
manned  lunar  landing.  The  space  budset 
was  several  hundreds  of  million  dollars 
higher,  reflecting  the  cost  of  running  that 
race.  Mr.  President,  we  have  now  won 
that  race.  We  have  established  ourselves 
as  first  in  technology,  first  in  scientific  ex- 
ploration, and  first  in  national  dedica- 
tion. Now  that  Apollo  11  is  behind  us. 
we  should  no  longer  feel  the  desperate 
need  to  prove  ourselves.  We  have  done 
that — and  with  the  whole  v\orld  looking 
on. 

Mr.  President,  the  modest  amendment 

1  am  proposing  today  would  not  involve 
any  drastic  curtailment  in  our  space  pro- 
gram. It  would  still  permit  the  Apollo 
program  to  go  ahead  as  presently  sched- 
uled. It  would  still  allow  NASA  to  begin 
development  of  the  space  shuttle-space 
station  program — although  I  personally 
believe  that  program  should  be  post- 
poned. It  would  still  allow  the  Sky  Lab 
program  to  proceed.  And  it  would  also 
permit  NASA's  many  very  worthwhile 
unmanned  programs — programs  which  I 
believe  should  be  receiving  the  lion's 
share  of  the  NASA  budget — to  proceed 
as  scheduled. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  the  Senate  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  leanest  possible  space 
budget.  I  say  essential  not  only  because 
I  believe  that  our  spending  priorities 
should  be  reordered,  with  space  given  a 
lower  priority;  I  believe  this  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  ever  make  good  on  our  de- 
termination to  do  something  about  in- 
flation, and  about  the  ever-increasing 
wage-price  spiral.  We  cannot  expect  the 
private  sector  to  exercise  restraint  unless 
and  until  we  are  willing  to  restrain  our 
own  spending.  And  increasing  the  NASA 
budget  by  $122  million  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  only  by  paring  the  NASA 
budget  to  the  absolute  minimum  can  we 
begin  to  hold  down  some  of  the  gargan- 
tuan costs  this  program  has  entailed  In 
the  past.  Mr.  President,  everything  about 
the  space  program  seems  to  be  many. 
many  times  as  expensive  as  comparable 
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programs  here  on  earth.  For  example,  if 
I  were  to  order  a  set  of  tongs,  a  scoop,  and 
a  long-handled  hammer  to  do  some  work 
aroimd  the  house,  these  tools  would  hard- 
ly cost  much  more  than  $100  or  so.  But 
these  same  tools,  ordered  for  use  by  the 
Apollo  11  astronauts  for  their  moon 
flight,  to  pick  up  moon  rocks,  and  per- 
form simple  lunar  experiments,  cost 
NASA  $45,000.  This  flgure,  astronomical 
enough  at  first  glance,  becomes  even  more 
astronomical  when  one  considers  that 
these  items  are  used  just  once,  and  then 
discarded  on  the  moon.  New  tools,  pre- 
sumably costing  no  less,  will  have  to  be 
procured  for  each  subsequent  landing. 

Other  examples : 

The  lunar  package  ALSEP — Apollo 
Lunar  Surface  Exploration  Package — 
being  built  by  Bendix  Corp.,  will  cost 
NASA  $25  million. 

The  lunar  rover,  the  small  jeep  to  be 
used  to  drive  aroimd  a  limited  area  by 
the  astronauts,  will  cost  close  to  $5  mil- 
lion each. 

Back  packs  for  each  astronaut,  used  to 
keep  them  aUve  during  their  walks  on 
the  moon,  and  which  are  then  discarded 
on  the  lunar  surface  before  the  return  to 
earth,  cost  $200,000  each. 

The  TV  camera  used  on  Apollo  11  to 
send  TV  pictures  from  the  lunar  surface 
cost  $250,000.  It  was  discarded  also. 

Spacesuits  worn  by  the  astronauts,  ex- 
clusive of  the  back  packs,  cost  $100,000 
each. 

In  addition  to  the  overwhelming  costs 
of  our  space  projects,  and  the  need  to 
reorder  our  priorities,  the  other  major 
reason  for  paring  the  space  budget  to  a 
minimmn  is  to  improve  chances  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

Here  is  an  area  where  the  benefits,  Mr. 
President,  are  international.  We  make  no 
attempt  to  restrict  what  we  have  learned 
in  our  space  explorations  to  this  country. 
They  are  given  to  scientists  throughout 
the  world.  Since  the  benefits  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  world,  why  should 
not  the  costs  be  shared;  or  why  should  we 
not  invite  other  coimtries,  at  least,  to 
share  them  with  us? 

By  going  ahead  full  steam  with  our 
space  program,  and  especially  by  be- 
ginning new  programs,  we  lose  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  in  other  nations  on 
our  space  program. 

This  was  a  problem  we  ran  into  re- 
peatedly with  Apollo.  Every  time  we  sug- 
gested international  cooperation,  we  were 
told  that  procedures  and  technology  was 
too  far  along — that  we  could  not  possibly 
expect  other  countries  to  come  in  with  the 
program  so  far  along. 

But,  if  we  pare  down  our  space  pro- 
grams, and  particularly  the  development 
of  new  programs — such  as  the  space 
shuttle — we  vastly  increase  the  chances 
of  international  participation.  And  there 
are  encouraging  indications  that  some  of 
the  Western  European  nations  may  be 
interested  in  getting  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  space  shuttle.  We  should  do 
all  we  can  to  encourage  this,  and  in- 
creasing our  space  budget  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it. 

Are  other  nations,  in  fact,  willing  to 
join  us?  This  is  really  the  crux  of  the 
issue  as  far  as  international  coopera- 
tion is  concerned.  I  suggested  last  year. 


and  I  reiterate  it,  that  we  have  not  done 
anywhere  near  all  we  can  to  encourage 
international  participation  in  space.  One 
of  the  problems  arises  from  the  fact  that 
NASA  has  carried  the  ball  in  this  area  by 
itself — the  same  NASA  whose  number 
one  goal  since  its  inception  in  1958  has 
been  to  establish  American  superiority 
in  space.  It  is  only  natural  that  NASA 
might  be  of  two  minds  in  its  pursuit  of 
cooperation  from  abroad,  and  that  its 
efforts  in  this  area  might  not  have  been 
as  vigorous  or  as  hospitable  as  they  might 
have  been  if  conducted  independently 
and  apart  from  NASA.  To  this  end,  Mr. 
President,  last  year  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  285,  which  would'  have  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  potential 
for  international  cooperation  in  space 
exploration.  Such  a  study  would  provide 
the  independent  perspective  on  this 
W'hich  up  until  now  has  been  absent. 

Senate  Resolution  285  lists  two  possible 
approaches : 

First.  An  international  consortium, 
similar  to  INTELSAT,  to  handle  all  space 
flights,  with  NASA  acting  as  the  Ameri- 
can manager,  similar  to  the  role 
COMSAT  plays  in  the  international  com- 
munications consortium.  Other  countries 
would  contribute  according  to  their  abil- 
ity and  financial  resources. 

Second.  Set  up  a  United  Nations  Space 
Council,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations — an  organization  similar 
in  structure  to  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. 

This  country  has  shouldered  the  bur- 
den of  space  exploration  alone  for  too 
long.  We  cannot  expect  this  to  change 
unless  we  curtail  our  expenditures  on 
space.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  cut 
the  space  budget  back  to  the  House- 
approved  figure  of  $3,197  billion. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  summary, 
the  amendment  to  be  voted  on  today 
would  bring  the  figures  for  NASA,  as  I 
say.  back  into  line  with  the  figures  en- 
acted by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House-approved  budget  for  NASA 
of  $3,197  billion  is  still  a  very  generous 
budget,  and  does  not  impose  curtailment 
of  any  major  program.  It  will  still  per- 
mit: 

The  Apollo  moon  landings  to  proceed 
as  presently  scheduled. 

Beginning  the  space  shuttle-space  sta- 
tion program. 

Development  of  the  Sky  Lab  project. 

Continuation  of  NASA's  unmanned 
programs — Including  Mariner,  Explorer, 
Viking.  Nimbus — weather — and  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite. 

The  Apollo  program  accounts  for  vir- 
tually all  of  the  cutback  in  NASA  spend- 
ing from  prior  fiscal  years. 

This  is  a  point  that  I  think  we  should 
be  especially  aware  of.  because  the  prin- 
cipal argument  against  reductions  in  the 
space  program  below  the  action  taken  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  that  it 
has  already  been  cut,  it  is  lower  than  it 
was  in  1969,  it  is  lower  than  it  was  in  1968, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  reason  for 
that.  The  reason  is  because  the  Apollo 
program  is  well  over  the  hump  in  expend- 
itures. Procurement  is  out  of  the  way, 
and  that  program  can  be  reduced,  and 


everyone  expects  that  it  should  be  re- 
duced. 

This  year,  the  reduction  In  Apollo  is 
$730  million.  What  we  have  to  do  is  com- 
pare that  reduction  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram with  the  overall  reduction.  When 
we  do  that,  we  see  that,  except  for  Apollo, 
the  House-approved  figure,  which  this 
amendment  would  secure,  represents  an 
overall  increase — an  increase  of  $212  mil- 
lion over  last  year's  appropriation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  anyone  who  says 
we  are  cutting  the  space  program,  with- 
out recognizing  that  it  is  really  simply 
an  automatic  cutback  which  we  would 
assiune  we  would  normally  have  in  the 
Apollo  program,  is  deceiving  himself. 

The  Senate  committee  appropriation 
provides  a  $334  million  increase  in  the 
total  appropriation,  laying  aside  the 
Apollo  program.  The  House  appropria- 
tion, which  this  modest  amendment 
would  provide,  would  still  permit  a  $212 
million  increase  in  the  funds  for  the 
.space  program  aside  from  Apollo. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
my  intention  on  this  amendment  known 
to  the  committee. 

Tliere  have  been  several  amendments 
discussed  in  exce.^.";  of  this  propo.sed  re- 
duction of  $136  million,  which  was  the 
cut  made  by  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representa- 
tives. I  do  not  think  I  would  have  pone 
further  than  the  $136  million,  but  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  committee.  I  repeat,  knows  my 
position.  But  in  deference  to  the  com- 
mittee, because  the  vote  was  ovenvhelm- 
ingly  in  favor  of  the  amount  in  the  bill. 
I  assign  the  time  on  this  amendment  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Al- 
LOTT),  who  will  control  the  time  in  op- 
position. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  severe  impact  any  additional  reduc- 
tions wculd  have  on  our  Nation's  space 
program.  I  feel  a  responsibility  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

We  are  making  decisions  today.  Mr, 
President,  that  transcend  appropriation 
considerations  and  spending  priorities. 
These  decisions  go  far  beyond  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admini- 
stration budget.  They  go  to  the  heart  of 
our  Nation's  vitality  today  and  its  course 
in  the  future.  We  are  deciding  whether 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  exert 
leadership  in  science,  technology,  and  in- 
dustry and  blaze  new  trails  into  man- 
kind's future,  or  whether  we  sliall  re- 
trench and  abandon  the  demands  of  the 
future  in  favor  of  concentrating  on  the 
domestic  problems  of  today. 

Perhaps  that  sounds  like  an  unfair 
generalization.  I  think  it  is  not.  We  can 
take  all  the  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  for  reducing  NASA's  budget 
and  boil  them  down  to  one  basic  con- 
tention— that  we  should  put  off  our 
sophisticated  space  exploration  and  di- 
vert the  money  instead  to  the  Nation's 
serious  domestic  needs.  It  is  a  declara- 
tion, essentially,  that  we  have  too  many 
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problems,  too  many  needs,  right  here  at 
home  to  aflord  any  serious  and  effective 
activitv  in  space.  It  is  an  arsument  that 
is  powerfully  persuasive— and  politically 
ata-active  in  these  troubled  times.  But 
i:  is  a  pjlitv  that  could  turn  this  great 
Nation  from  the  road  to  future  greatness 
and  send  it  down  a  dead  end  street  of 
muddled  mediocrity. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  deal 
with  today's  problems  of  housing  and 
povertv  and  education  and  opportunity. 
In  the  process,  however,  we  must  avoid 
the  temptaiion  of  ignoring  the  equally 
pressinu'  needs  of  the  future. 

Mankind  would  still  be  stumbling 
around  in  the  dark  ages  if  it  had  tried 
to  solve  all  of  its  dome.'^tic  problems  be- 
fore exploring  tlie  challenges  of  the  un- 
known. There  were  problems  at  home 
when  Columbus  .-et  sail  for  the  new 
world.  The  money  that  was  spent  to  build 
a  railroad  across  this  continent— surely 
It  could  have  been  belter  used  to  im- 
prove education  and  working  conditions 
here  in  the  East.  Tlie  Wriiiht  brothers 
would  iiave  had  less  ridicule  and  crit- 
l  icsm  if  they  had  concentrated  their  in- 

I  ventive  senius  helping  the  poor.  I  could 

j  eo  .^n  indefinitely. 

The  point  is  tiiat  every  important  ad- 
vance in  the  history  of  mankind  would 
never  have  occurred  if  it  had  been  put 
off  until  other,  more  immediate  needs 
were  handled.  But  each  of  these  ad- 
vances brought  benefits  to  mankind  that 
far  out\\eiahed  the  alternatives  that 
micht  have  been  offered.  Who  could  have 
forecast  early  in  this  centuiy.  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Wright  brothers'  tinker- 
ing with  a  kite  and  an  engine  would  lead 
to  the  mammoth  transportation  indus- 
try—and all  the  benefits  that  industry 
provide.s— in  little  more  than  50  years? 
We  can  only  begin  to  surmi.^e  some  of 
the  ben'^fits  that  await  our  continuing 
exploration  of  space. 

The  unprecedented  successes  and 
achievements  already  made  by  the  space 
program  and  the  extremely  valuable  fu- 
ture benefits  the  program  holds  for  ail 
mankind,  demand  that  its  progress  not 
be  impeded  further. 

In  .science,  our  space  program  has  al- 
ready eiven  us  new  insight  into  our  uni- 
verse and  promises  to  be  a  significant 
factor  in  the  understanding  of  the  earth 
environment.  Our  automated  .satellites 
have  revolutionized  world  communica- 
tions and  produce  daily  weather  patterns 
now  u.=ed  in  more  than  50  counfics. 
Space  program  developments  made 
available  to  industry  for  public  use  range 
from  fire-resistant  materials  and  auto- 
motive safety  devices  to  applications  in 
medicine  involving  cancer  research, 
clinical  X-rays  and  remote  sensing  de- 
vices for  heart  patients. 

Although  these  space  achievements 
have  proved  extremely  beneficial  to 
people  everywhere,  future  developments 
promise  to  far  excel  what  already  has 
been  done.  Air,  sea.  and  land  traffic  con- 
trol by  satellite  \dll  make  transportation 
more  safe  and  efHclent.  New  global  en- 
vironment information  sy.-tems  will  help 
in  a  better  understanding  of  the  intri- 
cate processes  of  the  oceans,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  better  management 
of  our  mineral  and  natural  resources. 


And  this  is  just  a  preliminary  glimpse. 
Undreamed  of  advances  lie  beyond  if  we 
have  the  courage  to  support  tiie  fine  be- 
ginning we  have  made  in  space. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  to  be  an  either  or 
decision.  I  believe  we  can  provide  at  least 
minimum  support  for  our  space  program 
while  we  accelerate  our  efforts  to  solve 
domestic  programs.  But  the  reduction  in 
the  NASA  budget  proposed  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  does  make  it  an  either  or 
situation  because  of  the  crippling  effect 
It  would  have  en  the  space  program. 

The  appropriation  before  us  is  already 
a  bare-bones  budget  for  space.  It  was  cut 
severely  before  it  came  to  Congress.  We 
have  cut  it  further  in  committee.  But  the 
slash  taken  by  the  House  would  be 
crippling.  To  chop  that  deeply — and  close 
the  door  to  any  reasonable  conference 
negotiation — would  be  costly  and  short- 
sighted. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  in  good  con- 
science support  the  NASA  appropriation 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  It  Is  the 
lowest  effective  figure.  Even  at  S3,3U),- 
303,000.  the  bill  would  provide  the  small- 
est space  budget  since  fiscal  year  1962. 

I  believe  it  would  be  unconscionable 
not  to  continue  the  progress  of  the  space 
program  at  the  minimum  level  recom- 
mended by  tlie  committee.  Therefore,  I 
urge  e.icVi  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
agaia.-i  the  aiiiendment. 

Mr.  GOLDV/A'l'ER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seniior  yield? 

Mr.  AL.LOTT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
NASA  fiscal  year  1971  apprcpnation 
merits  the  support  of  every  Senator.  Not 
only  have  the  NASA  aeronautical  and 
space  programs  bei'n  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful during  the  past  few  years,  but 
also,  that  success  has  been  achieved  dur- 
ing years  of  constantly  decreasing  budg- 
ets. An  agency  that  produces  that  kind 
of  result  should  have  the  support  of 
Congress. 

The  amount  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee will  permit  a  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  plan  for  NASA  that  will  be  about 
$540  million  less  than  t^^e  budget  plan  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  1970.  This  will 
cause  a  further  slowdown  in  the  space 
program.  So  we  should  not  expect  the 
continued  forward  thrust  of  the  program 
that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  One  cannot  cut 
a  program  continuously  for  5  years  in  a 
row,  so  that  its  total  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1971  will  become  36  percent 
less  than  it  was  In  fi.scal  year  1955,  and 
expect  the  same  results. 

However,  the  program  represented  by 
the  appropriation  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee will  preserve  and  emphasize  the 
ingredients  of  a  .strong  future  capability 
in  space.  It  is  centered  on  the  develop- 
ment over  a  period  of  years  of  an  eco- 
nomical, reusable  space  transportation 
system,  including  the  space  shuttle  and 
the  space  station. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  space  shuttle 
is  under  attack,  I  point  out  that  the  .space 
shuttle  is  a  transportation  system  that 
would  put  both  manned  and  unmanned 
or  automated  systems  into  earth  orbit. 
It  is  not  strictly  a  manned  program — in 
fact,    the    artificial    division    between 


manned  and  unmanned  spacecraft  in  the 
old  sense  is  disappearing,  as  it  should. 

However,  neither  the  shuttle  nor  the 
space  station  is  an  approved  program  for 
development.  The  funds  provided  by  this 
appropriation  will  permit  the  study  of 
the  space  shuttle  and  the  space  station 
to  continue.  Only  if  the  results  of  these 
studies  are  favorable  will  the  executive 
branch  be  faced  with  whether  or  not  to 
move  forward  with  this  as  a  development 
program;  and,  only  if  the  executive 
branch  decides  to  move  forward  with 
it,  will  Congress  have  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  want.;  to  support  a  .space  shut- 
tle and  or  space  station  development 
program. 

Other  NASA  programs  provided  for  in 
this  appriijiriatiuns  are  to: 

First,  continue  .'-trong  efforts  on  the 
f.ractical  apjjiicritions  of  space  technol- 
ogy I'^i  the  benefit  of  mankind: 

Second,  continue  lunar  exploration 
with  tlie  lemaininir  Apollo  hardware  and 
to  conduct  the  Apollo  applications  earth 
orbital  flights  with  Apollo  hardware 
previously  under  procurement  in  a  way 
so  as  to  derive  the  maximum  scientific 
and  technical  value; 

Third,  continue  with  some  stretch- 
outs and  deferrals,  planetary  exploration 
and  tlie  scientific  investigation  of  .space; 

Fourth,  continue  increasing  the 
amount  of  resources  directed  to  aero- 
nautics, wliich  is  very  important,  and  I 
want  to  em.pha.size  it.  because  .sometimes 
we  think  of  NASA  as  only  a  space 
agency;  it  also  includes  aeronautics:  and 

Fifth,  mahitain  the  essential  technical, 
operational,  and  management  capabili- 
tif  s  in  NASA  on  which  the  future  in  aero- 
nautics and  space  depends. 

Mr.  President,  some  difficult  decisions 
had  to  be  made  in  order  to  reduce  this 
budget  down  to  where  it  is.  The  most 
significant  decisions  Include: 

First,  closing  down  the  Electronics  Re- 
.■^earch  Center  in  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Second,  suspending  the  production  of 
the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  after  the 
original  15  vehicles; 

Third,  placing  the  Mississippi  Test 
Facility  in  a  m.othball  status  after  the 
final  Saturn  'V  test  in  December  1970; 
reducing  the  work  force  at  the  Michoud 
Assembly  in  New  Orleans  to  the  minl- 
mtim  nece.:-sary  to  support  Saturn  W 
flights  and  placing  on  a  standby  status 
the  White  Sands  Test  Facility  in  New 
Mexico  late  in  fiscal  year  1971; 

Fourth,  canceling  the  Apollo  20  lunar 
mission: 

Fifth,  delaying  the  initial  Apollo  ap- 
plications project  flights  bv  4  months  to 
late  1972: 

Sixth,  delaying  the  Apollo  18  and  19 
lunar  missions  until  1974; 

Seventh,  delaying  the  unmanned  "Vik- 
ing Mars  missions  from  1973  to  1975; 

Ilighth,  delaying  the  launch  of  the 
ATS  application  technology  satellites  F 
and  G  by  12  months; 

Ninth,  canceling  the  NASA  sustaining 
imiversity  program. 

The  effects  of  these  actions  are  going 
to  be  felt  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Employment  on  the  space  program 
will  continue  to  drop.  Employment  on 
the  space  program  has  already  dropped 
from  420,000  to  less  than  190,000  and  by 
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the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971,  is  expected 
to  be  down  to  about  144,000.  This  Is 
regrettable,  but  the  spending  on  a  pro- 
gram cannot  be  reduced  by  $2V2  billion 
without  some  people  losing  their  jobs. 
However,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  pro- 
gram has  been  cut  enough.  A  strong 
program  in  aeronautics  and  space  is  im- 
portant to  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  scientific  and  technical 
results.  Benefits  derived  from  it  are  im- 
portant to  the  people.  It  is  important 
to  the  country's  market  position  in  the 
world.  It  is  important  to  our  country's 
prestige. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  a  single 
sentence  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  : 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  success  of 
the  Apollo  mission  did  more  to  bolster  Amer- 
ican prestige  abroad  than  any  single  event 
since  the  termination  of  the  Paclflc  War  in 
1945. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  put  a  dollar  value  on  what  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  is  worth  to 
her  people,  but  any  program  that  can 
elicit  such  a  statement  from  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  merits  support. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  will  Join 
me  in  voting  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  NASA  appropriation 
by  $122  million.  In  effect,  this  amendment 
would  set  NASA  funding  at  the  $3  billion, 
$197  million  figure  previously  approved 
by  the  House.  This  amount,  however,  is 
$136  million  less  than  President  Nixon's 
request  for  NASA  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  it  is  $213  million  less  than  the  au- 
thorization agreed  to  between  the  House 
and  Senate  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

Although  Senator  Mondale's  amend- 
ment of  yesterday  was  directed  spe- 
cifically at  the  space  shuttle  program, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  amendment 
before  us  today  would  accomplish  an 
even  greater  reduction  in  NASA  spending 
than  the  amendment  which  the  Senate 
rejected  yesterday.  With  a  reduction 
of  this  magnitude,  NASA  would  be  forced 
to  terminate,  or  at  least  drastically  cur- 
tail, important  space  projects  which  could 
include  the  NER'VA  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram, future  Apollo  lunar  flights  the  or- 
biting astronomical  observatory,  known 
at  OAO,  and  the  next  phase  of  the  ap- 
plications technology  satellite,  ATS. 

Of  these,  the  NER'VA  and  ATS  projects 
are  important  especially  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Not  only  my 
State,  however,  but  the  States  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas  Ne- 
vada, California  and  Washington  are  also 
the  homes  of  firms  participating  in  our 
national  space  effort.  Indirectly,  as  the 
home  of  subcontractors  or  In  other  ways, 
a  great  many  other  States  are  also  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  today  can  be  directly  translated 
Into  one  term — jobs.  The  amendment 


now  before  us,  if  approved,  would  take 
off  NASA  payrolls  an  additional  7,000 
to  10,000  employees  beyond  the  45,000 
who  would  have  been  phased  out.  in  any 
event,  under  the  administration's  budget. 

It  is  always  popular,  Mr.  President,  to 
attack  the  space  budget  when  one  talks 
of  cutting  nonessential  Federal  expendi- 
tures. This  problem,  which  occurs  yearly 
for  NASA,  has  in  many  ways  the  same 
effect  as  termites  in  the  foundation  of  a 
house.  The  gradual  nibbling  away  goes 
uruioticed  for  several  years  until  a  part 
of  the  house  collapses  due  to  lack  of  sup- 
port. Although  it  is  politically  attractive 
to  represent  a  cutting  away  of  agency 
fat  from  all  estimates,  we  are  coming 
dangerously  close  to  incapacitating 
NASA  by  the  continuing  yearly  budget 
cuts  by  tiiose  who  fail  to  understand  the 
long-range  significance  of   these  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  already  been 
a  considerable  reordering  of  priorities 
reflected  in  space  program  cutbacks. 
Total  nationwide  employment,  which 
reached  a  peak  of  420,000  for  NASA  in 
early  1966,  will  fall  to  144,000  under  the 
administration's  budget  request — and 
will  go  much  further  downward  with  this 
amendment.  The  fact,  remains,  however, 
that  we  can  go  only  so  far  without  reach- 
ing essentially  an  abandonment  of 
America's  role  in  space.  We  are  already 
dangerously  near  that  point — even  with- 
out this  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 

fi  p  f  PI.  tif'fi 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
me  additional  time,  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  whether  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  first  section  of  the 
amendment  under  consideration  is  real- 
ly a  question  that  we  decided  yesterday, 
whether  it  applies  to  the  very  same  item 
and  practically  the  same  amount,  be- 
cause yesterday  the  amendment  seeking 
a  $110  million  cut  was  rejected,  and  the 
first  section  of  this  amendment  provides 
for  a  $106  million  cut  as  to  the  same 
item. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  it  applies  to  the  same  general  item, 
although  it  is  no  longer  pinpointed  to- 
ward the  shuttle  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  response  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  correct.  This  Is  not  a 
restriction  on  the  space  shuttle  station 
at  all.  This  is  simply  a  cut.  Yesterday's 
amendment  was  a  restriction,  not  a  re- 
duction. This  is  a  reduction  of  $106  mil- 
lion in  research  and  $16  milion  in  con- 
struction. I  quote  from  what  the  House 
found  when  it  made  this  recommenda- 
tion. Let  me  read  it: 

The  appropriation  of  $2.5  billion  which  Is 
recommended  for  research  and  development 
is  a  reduction  of  $106  million  from  the  budg- 
et estimate  of  $2.6  billion.  The  funds  recom- 
mended wlU  provide  for  one  Apollo  flight  In- 
stead of  two  for  fiscal  1971. 


So  what  this  would  do  Is  not  to  re- 
strict the  space  shuttle  station  but  would 
provide  that  next  year  there  would  be 
one  lunar  fight  instead  of  two. 

If  this  constitutes  any  substantial 
scientific  loss,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  agree  very  much  with  the 
splendid  statements  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona. I  should  like  to  cover  two  or  three 
things  now  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  possible  that  the  ques- 
tion of  cutting  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  being  fuzzed  over. 

The  amendment  does  not  specifically 
eliminate  moneys  for  the  space  shuttle 
program.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  absolutely  right  on  that.  However,  the 
cut  which  he  proposes  in  that  particular 
line  item  of  research  and  development,  if 
effected,  would  necessarily  also  affect 
the  space  shuttle  program.  Thus,  to  that 
extent,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  space 
shuttle  program  which  we  voted  on  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case)  .  Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin also  pointed  out  that  this  would 
result  principally  from  slippage  of  Apol- 
lo 15.  The  report  indicates,  however,  that 
they  claim  that  would  represent  a  sav- 
ing of  over  $100  milhon.  NASA  has  al- 
ready scheduled  the  changes.  NASA 
comes  up  with  a  report  that  that  will 
really  only  result  in  a  saving  of  $20  mil- 
lion but  that  the  schedule  has  already 
been  made,  that  is,  the  slippage.  They 
also  estimate  that  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  unfortunate  inci- 
dent which  occurred,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  modiflation  of  the  oxygen  tank 
on  the  service  module  on  Apollos  14  and 
15  and  that  will  cost  between  $10  mil- 
lion and  $15  million.  So,  what  we  are 
talking  about,  really,  is  a  small  and  Insig- 
nificant figure  here  in  the  overall  adjust- 
ments over  those  particular  figures,  so 
that  the  cut,  If  applied  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin's  amendment,  would  not 
be  able  to  effect  those  savings  in  the  man- 
ner he  suggested. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  bringing  this  matter  up 
because  in  that  he  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  how 
much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case).  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  yield  subse- 
quently to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland),  so  that  I 
will  now  make  my  remarks  necessarily 
very  brief. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  stated,  the  NASA 
budget  was  cut  three  times  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  It  has  had  Its  budget 
cut  by  the  House.  As  a  result  of  these 
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cuts  NASA  will  have  a  bare  bones  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  convey  the  impact 
of  a  cut  like  this  to  a  person  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  space  structure.  But 
once  we  have  spent  so  much  time  in  this 
country,  12  years,  in  bringing  together 
the  vast  complex  of  contractors,  private 
contractors,  scientists,  and  engineers  in 
this  kind  of  team  effort,  we  cannot  just 
cut  it  off  and  the  replace  it  tomorrow. 
This  argument  was  made  yesterday,  par- 
ticularly with  the  space  shuttle.  If  the 
space  shuttle  does  not  go  forward,  we 
will  have  no  means  of  putting  men  in 
an  orbital  laboratory  between  1974  and 
perhaps  1977  or  1978.  Thus,  in  that  pe- 
riod, there  would  be  a  complete  hiatus  so 
far  as  American  space  programs  are 
concerned. 

There  is  a  continued  stretchout  of  all 
planetary  explorations.  Unless  anyone 
should  harbor  the  wrong  idea,  there  are 
no  plans  on  the  board  now  to  send  men 
to  Mars  or  to  Venus,  or  anywhere  else. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  present 
Apollo  program.  The  Space  Committee — 
and  several  members  of  that  committee 
are  now  in  the  Chamber — has  the  op- 
portunity, any  time,  to  limit  the  flights 
it  wishes  to  limit.  Now,  already,  this  year, 
they  have  suspended  for  an  indefinite 
period  production  of  additional  Saturn 
V's  after  the  original  15.  That  places  the 
two  test  facilities  in  Mississippi  on  a 
standby  status  in  1971,  after  the  Saturn  V 
test  is  completed  this  December.  They 
have  reduced  the  work  force  of  the  facil- 
ity in  New  Orleans  to  the  minimum  nec- 
essary to  support  a  limited  future  Saturn 
flight,  canceled  the  Apollo  20  lunar  mis- 
sion, and  suspended  production  of  the 
lunar  command. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  pointed  out,  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  used  a  specific  date,  but  I 
believe  Apollo  14  has  already  been  set 
back  for  some  time  in  the  next  calendar 
year,  some  time  in  January.  This  will 
mean  a  delay  in  the  initial  sky  laboratory 
prototype  space  station  flight  by  4 
months,  to  late  1972;  a  delay  in  ApoUos 
18  and  19  to  maybe  1973  or  1974;  a  delay 
in  the  Viking  Mars  mission,  which  will 
be  an  unmanned  mission,  not  a  manned 
mission,  from  1973  to  1975,  and  a  delay 
in  the  application  of  technology  satel- 
lites by  about  1  year. 

In  terms  of  what  we  are  talking  about, 
one  can  use  a  lot  of  figures.  I  should  like 
tostat*  a  few. 

The  whole  of  the  space  program  here 
accounts  for  about  I'a  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  budget,  the  total  Federal 
expenditures. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  we  spend  $134 
a  year  on  restaurants  and  bars:  $104  on 
telephone  services;  on  laundry  and 
cleaning  $37;  on  automobile  repairs  $25: 
on  television  sets,  $20;  on  automobile 
tires.  $20:  on  tobacco  $18:  on  social  ac- 
tion programs  $386;  and  on  defense  $368. 
On  space  we  only  spend  $17  annually  per 
person. 

Thus,  out  of  these  10  or  12  categories, 
space  is  easily  clear  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Now,  just  one  other  word,  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  Those  of  us  on  this  com- 


mittee particularly,  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  view  the  scientific  pro- 
grams in  tills  country,  agree  that  the 
entire  space  progi'am  has  provided  more 
forward  thrust  and  more  dynamic  quali- 
ties to  our  whole  scientific  effort  than  any 
other  scientific  program  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  done  more  in  medi- 
cine, more  in  metallurgy,  more  in  phys- 
ics, more  in  astrophysics — name  the 
field — the  field  of  space  has  provided 
more  drive  forward  than  any  other  scien- 
tific program. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  President— and  I 
hope  I  am  not  being  improper  in  saying 
this — the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  iMrs.  Smith)  has  been  de- 
tained, but  I  want  to  say  that  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Space  Committee, 
she  was  ver>',  vei-y  insistent  and  fought 
hard  in  committee  for  the  figui-e  that 
the  committee  reported  to  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  the  studious  qualities  which 
she  always  gives  to  her  work — I  hope  she 
is  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber  before  the 
Senate  votes — Senators  will  be  interested 
in  her  views.  I  also  have  a  telegram  from 
a  distinguished  Senator  who  cannot  be 
here  today  addressed  to  me,  and  it  reads : 

Dear  Senator:  In  connection  with  H.R. 
17548,  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations 
BUI  for  1971.  I  strongly  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
relative  to  the  NASA  appropriation  and  hope 
that  It  will  be  supported  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Astronauti- 
cal  and  Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected.  I  j-ield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  want  to  say 
first  that  I  have  already  been  placed  in 
a  diflBcult  situation  today  by  having  to 
vote  against  an  amendment  which  would 
have  increased  the  bill  and  kept  it  within 
the  authorization  and  within  the  budget. 
I  did  so  because  of  the  immense  amoimt 
of  work  which  was  done — and  I  was  one 
who  helped  to  do  It — in  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  and  in  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and,  prior  to  that 
even,  in  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Legislative  Committee  in  trying  to 
bring  out  a  bill  which  would  meet  the  sit- 
uation as  best  we  could  and  at  the  same 
time  recognize  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  Nation. 

The  report  of  the  able  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  worked  very  hard 
on  this  matter,  shows  very  clearly  on 
page  10  that  the  amount  recommended  in 
the  bill  is  $415,330,000  under  the  1970 
appropriation.  It  also  shows  that  it  is 
$13,697,000  under  the  estimate,  and  $91 
million  plus  under  the  authorization. 
Mr.  President,  that  indicates  something 
about  the  careful  way  in  which  the  com- 
mittee went  through  the  various  items 
in  the  bill. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin does  just  this — he  attempts  to 
substitute  the  judgment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  when,  in  the  House  com- 


mittee, there  is  no  representation  by  the 
Legislative  Committee  members,  whereas 
in  the  Senate  committee  we  had  on  our 
committee  which  worked  with  this  mat- 
ter very  carefully,  the  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  th^  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ;  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  ;  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
one  of  the  members;  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson*  ,  one  of  the 
members;  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

There  is  no  such  situation  on  the  House 
side.  So,  we  had  at  least  five  participat- 
ing members  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  marked  up  the  bill  who  had 
also  been  members  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  including  the  two  senior 
members  of  that  committee. 

We  very  carefully  examined  just  what 
the  House  committee  had  done  by  way 
of  reductions  and  then,  we  met  in  part 
what  they  had  done.  For  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  the  first  part  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  House  committee  on  page  9 
of  its  report  shows  that  it  reduced  the 
research  and  development  figure  from 
$2,606,000,000  to  $2,500,000,000  and  ex- 
plained it  with  these  words: 

The  funds  recommended  will  provide  lor 
one  Apollo  flight  Instead  of  two  flights  In 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  mathemati- 
cal computation  which  did  not  happen  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  actual  facts,  be- 
cause the  actual  facts,  as  shown  to  us  in 
careful  hearings,  were  these,  that  the 
skeleton  crews  which  are  required  to  do 
everything  that  is  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  launching,  in  connection 
with  spacecraft  tracking  at  the  distant 
points  of  the  earth  and  the  reporting  of 
the  information  to  Houston,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  mission 
control  were  the  smallest  that  could  be 
kept  together  and  still  do  the  job,  the 
veiT  careful  and  complicated  job  that  is 
required. 

We  cannot  just  divide  in  two  the  sum 
that  is  provided  for  the  launching  of  two 
Apollos  and  say,  "We  will  cut  one  item 
out.  Therefore,  we  will  cut  out  half  the 
amount." 

We  took  this  testimony  very  care- 
fully, and  there  is  only  a  $20  million  cut 
possible  in  the  launching  of  just  one 
Apollo,  if  we  launch  only  one  flight  in 
this  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the 
launching  of  two. 

I  think  that  Senators  can  see  very 
easily  why  that  is  true,  because  we  can- 
not release  the  whole  personnel  comple- 
ment which  is  required  to  do  the  careful 
countdown  and  all  of  the  other  things, 
including  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
all  the  way  around  the  earth,  and  then 
get  them  back  together  again  a  year 
later  for  a  second,  similar  effort. 

To  the  contrary,  about  a  $20  million 
saving  was  the  most  that  was  possible, 
and  that  was  refiected  in  the  report  of 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  committee.  That 
is  the  major  item  involved  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill. 

I  trust  that  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  is  fol- 
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lowing  very  closely  what  I  am  saying, 
will  realize  that  it  is  absolutely  true  that 
when  we  have  to  hold  together  all  of  the 
personnel  to  handle  the  intricate  launch- 
ing operation  and  all  the  observa- 
tion, tran-smissions,  and  communica- 
tions which  are  required,  it  makes  very 
little  difference  whether  we  will  launch 
one  or  two  Apollos  in  the  course  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

We  will  launch  one  in  January.  We 
may  launch  the  other  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  We  may  launch  it  right  after 
the  end  of  the  year.  But  it  makes  very 
little  difference  in  the  total  amount  re- 
quired. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  point  completely 
clear.  I  wanted  to  make  it  completely 
clear  that  the  Senate  committee  had 
among  its  membership  the  people  who 
knew  something  about  this  program,  be- 
cause we  sat  upon  the  legislative  hearings 
week  after  week  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
year  after  year.  There  are  at  least  five 
such  members  who  were  also  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  which 
marked  up  this  bill. 

I  advocated  the  entire  authorized 
amount,  as  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  knows.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  I  stood  by  the 
committee  finding  as  to  what  reduction 
could  be  accepted,  and  that  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  $14  million  as  I  remember 
the  figure. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  and  it  is  hard  to 
explain  In  Florida,  where  I  come  from, 
why  this  was  done.  There  was  an  ex- 
tended give  and  take  that  took  place  in 
that  committee,  aided  also  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  people  who  had  worked 
hard  during  all  the  hearings  both  on  the 
legislative  side  and  on  the  appropria- 
tions side. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  who  has  been  most  faithful  in 
his  attendance  upon  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  who  has  made  many  con- 
tributions to  the  final  decision  that  was 
made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case>.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Rorida  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  If  he  can  give  me  3  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  more 
difBcult  thing  to  understand  is  the  cut  In 
the  facilities  request,  because  the  House 
committee  did  provide  for  certain  facili- 
ties work — and  the  amounts  are  not 
large — that  was  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  ongoing  space  program.  And  yet 
that  cut  In  the  facilities  request  that  was 
worked  out  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  House,  which,  as  I  say,  had 
no  legislative  background,  would  simply 
disallow  certain  small  facilities  con- 
struction—no Item  of  It  Is  more  than  $3 
million  or  $4  million — which  is  necessary 


in  connection  with  programs  that  are 
moving  ahead  under  other  parts  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  there  is  one  such  facility 
in  his  own  State  which  is  necessary  to 
support  a  program  approved  elsewhere 
in  the  bill.  And  the  same  thing  could 
be  said  with  reference  to  the  other  facil- 
ities items  that  are  cut  out. 

This  is  a  very  carefully  worked  out 
bill,  and  it  provides  for  a  cut  of  some 
$415  million  from  last  year.  It  provides 
for  an  amount  little  more  than  half  as 
much  as  we  were  spending  4  years  ago. 
It  provides  for  the  carrj'ing  on  of  this 
program  with  every  saving  that  we  knew 
how  to  accomplish  which  could  be  sus- 
tained and  still  have  a  practical  pro- 
gram move  ahead 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  wiH  decide  that  their  own 
committee,  composed  as  it  is,  not  only 
of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, but  also  of  at  least  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Committee,  has 
a  little  better  background  against  which 
to  bring  out  a  strong  bill  than  was  the 
case  in  the  other  body.  Sometimes  the 
situation  is  reversed  but  in  this  matter 
the  Senate  committee  had,  by  all  means, 
the  better  chance  to  understand  these 
manifold  programs  and  bring  out  a 
dovetail  program  under  which  we  could 
move  ahead  without  too  great  a  loss  of 
motion  and  still  approve  the  objectives 
to  which  this  Nation  is  dedicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  inquire  how  much  time  remains  on 
the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  on  the  bill.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  throughout  this  entire 
year  I  have  never  seen  any  bill  worked  on 
more  carefully,  and  more  assiduously, 
and  given  more  time  by  the  Space  Com- 
mittee. There  was  very  little  contribution 
I  made  to  that  work  myself,  even  though 
I  do  have  the  privilege  of  being  on  the 
committee.  At  the  markup,  in  the  con- 
ference, and  in  many  of  the  consulta- 
tions I  was  able  to  attend  I  noticed  a 
searching  review  all  the  way  through  for 
these  6  months  of  the  calendar  year  for 
this  entire  program.  Then,  over  at  Ap- 
propriations we  had  a  very  lively  and 
splendid  discussion  of  the  major  parts, 
virtually  all  parts  of  the  bill.  There  was 
some  division  of  opinion  but  we  got  to- 
gether on  this  matter  in  the  end. 

In  committee  there  was  not  a  unani- 
mous vote  on  the  major  items  but  it  was 
fairly  close  to  it.  I  have  never  had  more 
confidence  in  a  bill  representing  the  com- 
posite view  of  the  Senate — both  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation— than 
the  bill  we  have  before  us.  I  think  the 


paring  has  been  very  timely  and  very 
sound. 

We  do  not  have  a  large  part  at  all 
of  the  operation  of  the  space  program 
in  my  State.  But  we  have  a  very  valuable 
installation  there  of  some  of  the  finest 
setups  of  computers,  laboratories,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  like  matters  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  that  we  believe 
should  be  used,  and  we  believe  will  be 
used,  and  I  am  confident  ihey  will  be 
used  to  some  extent  by  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

After  the  committee  heard  all  the  facts 
in  that  connection  they  gladly  included 
an  amount  for  not  just  the  preservation 
of  that  facility,  but  to  keep  enough  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  there  to  have  it 
open  for  a  year  at  least.  I  am  glad  to 
report  progress  is  being  made  in  using 
these  facilities  that  were  put  there  to 
support  the  testing  in  all  kinds  of  dif- 
ferent activities  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Government.  I  mention  that 
because  it  is  an  outstanding  illustration 
of  salvaging  and  saving  a  further  invest- 
ment. 

I  am  content  to  rest  my  argument  on 
the  careful  and  sound  consideration  by 
these  committees.  This  has  been  passed 
on,  in  effect  by  the  membership  of  this 
body,  which  has  shown  confidence  in  the 
figures. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yieldlne.  I  yield 
bfiick  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  the  Missi.s.«ippl  In- 
stallation would  not  be  touched  by  my 
amendment.  That  Is  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  bill.  It  would  not  touch  the  lan- 
guage or  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wanted  to  touch  on 
that  subject  matter.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  2  minutes 
to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question '' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion  with  a  ereat 
deal  of  interest.  I  must  say  that,  as  a 
nonmember  of  the  committee  the  es- 
sence of  the  arguments  in  oppo,«ition  to 
the  amendment  seems  to  be  that  the 
committee  made  an  unu.'sually  in-depth 
study  of  this  phase  of  the  appropriations 
bDl.  While  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 
I  am  still  hstening  for  a  resiKin.'^  to  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin which  was  that  the  cut  in  the  amount 
of  the  appropriations  is  traceable  almost 
entirely  to  the  Apollo  program,  and  that 
the  cut  has  been  offset  somewhat  by  in- 
creases in  other  areas  of  the  researcli 
and  development  program.  If  that  Is  so, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  en- 
dangering a  lo.ss  of  our  fine  industrial 
scientific  complex  that  has  been  built  Into 
the  space  program.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  answer. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  the  Senator  the  answer,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidents  I  yield  2 
minutes  for  this  question  and  answer. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Testimony  re- 
ceived the  other  day  from  NASA  was  to 
the  effect  that  to  allow  the  Nation  two 
flights  on  Apollo  will  require  an  expen- 
diture of  between  $10  million  and  $16 
million.  This  money  has  to  be  spent  to 
improve  the  oxygen  system.  NASA  owns 
all  the  hardware,  if  they  want  to  con- 
tinue to  Apollo  20,  so  it  is  not  an  expen- 
diture for  more  equipment  at  all.  In- 
cluded in  here  would  be  sums  for  admin- 
istration, pa3mient  of  salaries,  and  so 
forth. 

If  we  go  to  one  lunar  exploration  a 
year  in  about  2  years  we  will  be  out  of 
crews.  When  we  talk  about  the  training 
of  crews,  we  are  talking  about  a  little 
more  money  than  there  is  here. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
doing  is  no  more  than  NASA  has  already 
done  in  reducing  to  one  flight  a  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  response,  but  I 
am  not  sure  I  understand  it  yet.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  say 
the  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  the  appro- 
priation bill.  a.s  compared  to  last  year,  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  Apollo  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  I  can  clarify 
that.  I  read  a  part  of  the  House  report 
that  states  as  follows: 

An  appropriation  of  $2.5  billion  Is  recom- 
mended for  research  and  development.  This 
Is  a  reduction  of  $106.1  million  from  the 
budget  estimate  of  $2,606  billion.  The  funds 
recommended  will  provide  for  one  Apollo 
night  Instead  of  two  flights  In  Fiscal  Year 
1971. 

I  understood  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  said  that  the  estimate  of 
NASA  is  that  this  particular  change  will 
save  only  about  $20  million.  I  do  not 
challenpe  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
am  not  sure  the  NASA  estimate  is  cor- 
rect, although  it  may  be  correct. 

However,  if  we  read  further  in  the 
House  report,  they  stress  that  this  would 
require  careful  study.  They  did  say  that 
space  shuttle  should  go  ahead  and  they 
favor  it  going  ahead. 

This  would  mean  they  would  have  to 
pare  piogrsms  elsewhere.  This  would 
amount  to  a  cut  of  $122  million  out  of  a  $3 
billion  program,  or  a  4-percent  cut. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIIIE.  It  is  my  view  this 
kind  of  reduction  can  be  made  without 
.•■erious  injurv  to  the  overall  program. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
nu.solf  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
iUur  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
thus  matter  has  been  debated  enough  and 
evei-yone  has  made  up  his  mind  on  how 
he  is  going  to  vote.  I  want  to  make  one 
point  clear. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  a  space  program  or 
not  ha\e  a  space  piogram.  All  we  are 
saying  is  this  It  was  contemplated  orig- 
inally we  WDUld  have  so  many  flights 
to  the  moon.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
Just  becaui.e  we  have  the  hardware  we 
have  to  use  it,  no  matter  what  we  are 
looking  for. 

I  would  like  to  have  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  who  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  matter  for  the  benefit  of 
NASA,  to  stand  up  and  tell  me  why  we 
have  to  go  to  the  moon  four  or  five  times 


more.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  ra- 
tional answer  to  that  question. 

Is  it  just  because  we  have  the  hard- 
ware that  we  have  to  keep  going  to  the 
moon?  Will  somebody  please  tell  me  what 
we  are  going  to  discover  there  the  third 
time,  what  we  are  going  to  discover  there 
the  fourth  time,  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  discover  there  the  fifth  time?  And 
what  is  it  we  are  looking  for  that  is  more 
important  than  improving  the  education 
of  our  children  on  earth,  building  homes 
for  the  elderly,  and  so  forth?  Will  some- 
body please  answer  that  question  for  me? 
I  have  not  heard  the  answer  yet. 

We  are  not  going  to  cut  out  the  space 
program,  but  there  was  a  mishap  on 
Apollo  13.  There  is  going  to  be  a  slow- 
down. The  cut  is  only  4  percent.  That  is 
a  cut  that  is  within  reason,  so  we  can 
proceed  after  a  close  scrutiny.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  paralyze  the  space 
program.  All  it  is  going  to  do  is  make  the 
program  go  a  little  more  slowly  and  bring 
this  matter  into  proper  perspective  in 
view  of  the  other  needs  of  the  Nation.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  hurt  the 
space  program.  They  will  live  with  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  NASA  has  slowed 
down.  One  space  flight  is  planned,  not 
two.  Now  they  are  talking  about  Apollo 
15,  and  the  end,  not  Apollo  22.  The  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  indicated 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  said  that 
will  be  about  the  end.  Why  should  it  not 
be  the  end?  Tell  us  any  good  reason  why 
they  have  to  keep  going  to  the  moon.  Will 
somebody  answer  that  question?  'Ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  tried  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  not  heard  the 
answer. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
not  given  me  much  of  a  chance.  They  are 
planned  programs  and  scientific  studies 
relating  to  the  earth  itself  that  will  be  of 
value  to  the  earth  itself,  perhaps  not  to 
the  group  of  people  the  Senator  indi- 
cated we  ought  to  help,  but  there  is  under 
possible  study  military  use  of  the  moon. 
We  have  navigational  problems  that 
might  be  studied  with  better  imderstand- 
ing  of  what  can  be  handled  from  the 
moon  itself.  I  think  these  are  two  areas  in 
which  addition  to  man's  knowledge  will 
be  served. 

I  think  we  would  be  taking  a  real  back- 
ward step  by  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  surprised  that  it  would  be 
the  liberals,  who  are  always  criticizing 
us  for  going  backward,  who  would  make 
this  proposal.  It  looks  like  they  want  to 
shut  the  door. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  do  not  want  to 
shut  the  door.  The  Senator  has  not  given 
me  an  answer  to  my  question.  All  he  has 
given  me  is  generalities.  That  is  what  we 
heard  in  the  committee.  They  said  it  is 
going  to  be  for  the  scientific  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  I  imderstand  that,  but 
we  have  to  take  care  of  the  immediate 
needs  of  man  on  earth.  I  am  saying,  let 
us  not  shut  off  the  space  program,  but 
let  us  cut  it  by  4  percent.  Is  that  so  bad 
when  we  have  need  of  so  many  other 
things? 

I  asked  the  question.  Do  we  go  to  the 


moon  for  all  this  knowledge  that  will 
help  mankind?  The  answer  was  "Yes," 
Why  does  the  taxpayer  of  America  al- 
ways have  to  take  care  of  all  mankind? 
Why  do  we  not  look  in  the  mirror  once 
in  a  while  and  see  the  image  of  America 
and  see  what  we  need  to  do  here? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  when  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  questions  where  the  money  is  go- 
ing to  come  from.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zone  has  been  asking  that  question  for 
the  last  20  years.  We  keep  spending  and 
spending  and  spending.  Yet,  as  I  indi- 
cated, in  partial  response  to  the  Senator's 
question  as  to  why  we  want  to  go  to  tiie 
moon  and  why  they  want  to  do  it,  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  plan  come  out  here  on  the 
floor  for  spending  $20  billion,  or  what- 
ever the  amount  is,  to  save  our  cities  and 
help  our  transportation  needs.  I  would 
like  to  see  one. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  Is  going  to  come  up 
right  after  this  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  more  minutes. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  movement  to 
raise  funds  for  urban  renewal.  We  will 
see  what  happens  on  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  asked 
why  we  sould  go  four  or  five  more  times 
to  the  moon.  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  decision  for  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee,  and  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  being  a 
member  of  that  committee,  can  partici- 
pate in  that  decision.  But  with  reference 
to  the  budget,  there  is  only  one  flight  to 
the  moon  planned  for  this  fiscal  year,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about  now, 
and  that  flight  has  been  deferred  to  the 
first  of  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Originally  two  had 
been  provided  for.  If  Apollo  13  had  not 
been  aborted,  there  would  have  been  two 
more.  Because  of  that  happening,  we  are 
going  to  have  one. 

My  argiiment  is,  let  us  look  at  this 
carefully.  Let  us  not  go  ahead  full  speed. 
We  have  reached  the  moon.  We  proved 
to  the  world  that  we  could  get  there  first. 
We  threw  our  hats  in  the  air  the  first 
time.  Wonderful.  We  went  there  the  sec- 
ond time  to  pick  up  more  stones. 

What  benefit  is  there  in  a  third  trip 
to  pick  up  more  stones? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  said,  because  he 
has  said  it  as  well  as  anyone  could.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  my  support  of 
his  views. 

I  think  the  news  in  the  morning's  press 
makes  more  evident  than  ever  that  this 
country  is  in  serious  condition,  and  that 
we  cannot  afford  this  kind  of  luxury. 
This  might  have  been  justified  in  days 
when  we  thought  we  had  imlimited 
wealth  and  had  that  responsibility,  but 
I  cannot  see  the  justification  for  our 
continuing  to  explore  the  moon,  as  the 
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Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said, 
three  or  four  or  10  times,  when  we  need 
this  money  for  so  many  needs  here  on 

earth.  __  „ 

The  idea  that  this  bill  was  carefully 
worked  out  does  not  seem  to  be  relevant 
whatever  to  the  real  question.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  carefully  prepared. 
With  the  kind  of  industrial  support  it 
has,  and  the  way  the  installations  have 
been  spread  throughout  the  coimtry,  I 
suppose  it  has  as  large  a  constituency  as 
any  program  we  have,  outside  the  Pen- 
tagon itself. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  self-righteous 
about  it.  I  would  be  bound  to  confess 
that  if  I  had  a  $100  million  installation 
in  my  State,  I  would  be  tempted  to  vote 
against  a  proposal  to  cut  it.  I  would  be 
hard  put  to  vote  against  an  agricultural 
program.  In  fact,  I  do  find  it  difficult  to 
vote  against  agriculture  programs.  I  have 
never  voted  against  them.  But  I  cannot 
understand  why  a  Senator  who  does  not 
have  a  $100  million  installation  in  his 
State  would  vote  against  this  proposal, 
because  he  surely  is  sensitive  to  the  needs 
in  other  areas.  Much  though  we  might 
have  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  our 
constituents — and  I  am  not  the  least  bit 
reluctant  to  confess  I  have  to  do  it,  as 
does  everyone  else — it  is  a  question  of 
judgment  in  reconciling  our  national  in- 
tere.'^ts  to  our  local  interests.  Having  no 
such  local  interest.  I  think  it  comes  to 
a  matter  of  priorities,  and  this  demand 
is  far  below  the  demands  of  education, 
health,  pollution,  and  so  forth. 

Yesterday  morning  the  newspapers 
had  a  story  that  right  across  the  river 
they  are  dumping  raw  sewage  into  the 
Potomac  because  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  provide  adequate  sewage  treat- 
ment, and  they  do  not  have  any  real 
prospects  of  getting  the  money.  One  rea- 
son they  do  not  is  that  we  tax  them  so 
heavily  for  going  to  the  moon  and  for 
fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  ask  for  an  extra 
$100  million,  In  addition  to  the  $365  mil- 
lion spent  this  year,  for  one  little  coun- 
try, Cambodia  is  asking  for  more  money, 
according  to  the  papers.  The  stories  are 
that  the  Thais  are  asking  for  a  similar 
amoimt  for  sending  troops  to  Cambodia 
that  we  paid  them  to  send  to  South 
Vietnam.  No  doubt  the  administration 
will  do  It,  although  not  with  my  approv- 
al. All  these  demands,  however,  are 
brought  to  our  attention. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds 
and  choose  between  these  matters.  It 
seems  very  strange  to  me  when  I  hear 
that  "conservatives"  are  for  the  space 
program.  That  is  to  me  a  very  strange 
use  of  the  terms  "conservative"  and 
"liberal."  I  can  see  nothing  whatever 
conservative  about  voting  to  expand  or 
maintain  the  space  program  at  its  pres- 
ent level.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
radical  and  irresponsible,  In  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  rest  of  this  country. 

As  to  the  need  for  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
as  everyone  knows.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  negotiated 
settlement;  but  if  the  administration  is 
unable  to  do  that,  and  does  not  do  it,  no 
doubt  there  will  be  the  demand  for 
money  to  pay  for  the  continuation  of  it. 


We  cannot  continue  to  go  to  the  moon 
and  still  maintain  armies — not  only  our 
own  armies,  but  everyone  else's  armies 
in  Vietnam.  This  is  what  is  bringing  on 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  biggest  railroad  in 
this  country ;  and  no  doubt  there  wUl  be 
other  bankruptcies.  The  market  con- 
tinues to  move  down — not  that  that  in 
itself  is  that  important,  but  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  leading  financial  brains  of  this 
country  are  very  pessimistic  about  our 
economic  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FUI,BRIGHT.  I  cannot  imder- 
stand. if  "conservative"  means  seeking 
to  conserve  the  basic  democratic  capital- 
istic system  in  this  country,  how  any- 
one who  calls  himself  a  conservative 
could  be  so  imprudent  and  profligate  as 
to  vote  to  spend  money  at  this  level  on 
matters  which  are  not  directly  and  posi- 
tively necessary  for  the  continuation  of 
our  system. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  absolutely  correct.  He  has  asked 
a  question  that  has  not  been  answered. 
He  asked  yesterday  a  very  similar  ques- 
tion. It  was  not  answered  then,  and  it 
was  not  answered  today.  It  certainly  is  no 
answer  to  say  it  was  carefully  prepared, 
or  to  say  that  we  have  the  computers, 
and  they  ought  to  be  put  to  work,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Are  we  never  going  to  be  able  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
past?  We  have  computers  of  all  kinds, 
all  over  this  country,  and  if  we  have  to 
keep  them  working  on  questionable  pro- 
grams just  because  we  built  them  in  the 
first  place,  I  certainly  cannot  see  the 
logic  in  that  argument. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  It  has  been  contended  that 
we  do  not  have  programs  in  which  we 
can  spend  money  effectively  to  help  our 
own  people.  A  little  later  in  the  debate, 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  increase  the  amount  available  for 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  dis- 
posal facilities,  as  provided  for  in  this 
bill,  from  $200  million  to  $500  million. 
HUD  tells  us  that  they  have  applications 
ready  to  go  to  spend  that  money  effec- 
tively. We  know  our  communities  do 
not  have  the  funds  available.  The  House 
passed  the  bill  with  that  figure  at  $500 
million.  The  committee  bill  provides  $200 
miUion. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  as  a  way  to  cut  some 
money  out  of  this  bill  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  spend,  and  then  come 
back  and  put  some  money  into  the  places 
where  we  so  desperately  need  to  solve 
problems  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  1  minute  remaining.  I  use  it  to  point 
out  that  even  if  this  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted, and  we  go  oack  to  the  House 


figuie.  the  fact  will  be  that  we  will  still 
be  spending  $212  million  more  than  we 
spent  for  space  last  year.  lea\'ing  the 
Apollo  program  aside.  The  fact  is  that 
all  of  that  reduction  has  been  in  the 
Apollo  program,  which,  as  we  know,  is 
over  the  hump  anyway.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  allot 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  generous  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  pages  693  and  694  of  the 
committee  hearings,  wherein  specific 
questions  were  raised  about  the  reduction 
in  expense  to  be  accomplished  by  going 
from  two  lunar  flights  a  year  to  one. 
I  am  quoting,  now.  from  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Paine,  talking  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  : 

So.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment programs,  outside  of  an  end  of  a  war. 
which  have  decreased  as  much  as  v.e  have. 
We  have  dropped  from  420,000  Americans 
working  on  NASA  programs  to  the  present 
190,000  and  will  go  down  to  145,000  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1971. 

Then  Senator  Pastore  a.sked  the  spe- 
ciflc  question : 

But  I  am  talking  now  about  the^e  lunar 
landings,  and  I  v.-ould  like  to  have  you  direct 
yourself  to  that.  Do  you  need  the  .^ame 
backup  for  two  as  you  might  need  i^r  une. 
or  need  the  same  backup  for  one  as  you 
might  need  for  two? 

Dr.  Paine.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastore.  What  U  the  problem  here? 

Dr.  Paine.  Two  Apollo  flights  per  year  Is 
the  minimum  number  that  we  would  feel 
comfortable  about  firing  on  an  8-hour  day, 
40-hour  week,  one-shift  basis.  We  have  to 
have  enough  people  on  thla  one-shift  opera- 
tion, and  we  have  to  keep  their  skills  up 

Also,  in  the  testimony  on  the  Apollo  13 
accident  before  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee on  June  30.  when  I  myself  was 
questioning  Mr.  Myers,  the  NASA  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Manned  Space 
Flight,  as  to  the  saving,  here  is  his  answer 
to  me.  as  found  on  page  118  of  the 
transcript: 

Mr.  Mters.  Our  estimate  is  that  that 
change  In  the  schedule  would  save  approxi- 
mately $20  minion,  rather  than  the  $106 
million. 

There  is  no  question  about  ii.  Mr. 
President.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
acting  without  the  benefit  of  a  single 
member  of  their  legislative  committee  on 
their  Appropriations  Committee,  did  not 
come  to  a  sound  conclusion.  The  Senate 
had  on  Its  Appropriations  Committee,  as 
shown  by  the  hearings  record,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  committee,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire.>.  Al- 
though the  stated  intention  is  to  reduce 
expenditures  in  our  Nation  which  is 
faced  virith  growing  social  problems,  the 
ultimate  effect  is  to  kill  the  proverbial 
goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg. 
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NASA  has  established  a  unique  record 
of  success  during  its  lifetime  in  perform- 
ing tremendously  complex  space  mis- 
sions. This  record  culminated  with  a 
great  and  historic  achievement  on 
July  20,  1969,  when  the  United  States 
landed  men  safely  on  the  moon  and  re- 
turned them  to  earth  for  deserved  ac- 
claim by  people  around  the  world.  The 
first  mission  was  followed  closely  by  a 
second  landing,  and  then  the  recent  su- 
perb performance  of  three  brave  astro- 
nauts who  safely  returned  their  space 
craft  after  the  racking  explosion  in  the 
service  module  of  Apollo  13. 

The  really  significant  point  to  all  this 
is  the  demonstrated  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  state  its  intention  to 
undertake  a  long-range  goal  and  per- 
form it  despite  a  variety  of  highly  com- 
plex requirements  and  problems  which 
confront  such  missions.  Our  ability  to 
accomplish  such  missions  has  established 
us  as  the  world  leader  in  the  field  of 
technology. 

By  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958,  Congress  created  NASA  and 
directed  it  to  conduct  its  program  so  as 
to  contribute  to  one  or  more  of  eight 
objectives.  Among  these  were  the  estab- 
lishment of  long-range  studies  of  the 
problems  involved  in  various  space  ac- 
tivities, the  development  and  operation 
of  the  vehicles  necessary  to  carry  equip- 
ment and  organisms  through  space,  and 
to  preserve  the  role  of  the  United  States 
as  the  leader  in  aeronautic  and  space 
science  and  technology. 

Having  responded  to  the  mandate  of 
Congress,  and  after  having  established 
a  leadership  role  for  the  United  States 
in  space  exploration,  we  are  now  at  a 
decision  point — whether  or  not  to  main- 
tain this  role  and  capability  to  support 
future  space  objectives. 

Through  the  past  decade,  we  have 
found  one  thing  to  be  clear:  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  the  world  leader 
in  science  and  technology  we  must  con- 
tinue to  support  fully  a  broad-based 
program  of  space  science  and  explora- 
tion. Many  of  our  programs  and  projects 
do  not  catch  public  attention  as  do  the 
manned  space  missions.  But,  it  is  the 
pursuit  of  just  such  research  tasks  and 
the  establishment  of  new  technologies 
that  will  enable  our  Nation  to  undertake 
future  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
and  to  maintain  world  leadership  in  the 
broader  fields  of  science  and  technologj-. 
Many  of  these  tasks  involve  discovering 
fundamentals  and  advancing  the  state 
of  the  art.  By  their  very  nature  they  are 
long  lead-time  projects.  They  are  not  al- 
ways susceptible  to  precise  scheduling  of 
results.  Thus,  the  most  severe  danger  Is 
that  they  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
those  who  seek  ways  of  eliminating  ex- 
penditures which  do  not  have  immediate 
results. 

The  amendment  with  which  we  are 
dealing  attempts  to  reverse  the  trend  in 
manned  space  exploration,  or  to  prohibit 
NASA  from  undertaking  further  manned 
space  flight.  However,  following  several 
years  of  careful  hearinc;s  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences and  studying  the  planning  docu- 
ments   of    NASA    and    the    Pi-esldent's 


Space  Task  Group,  it  Is  clear  that  a  for- 
ward looking  space  program  for  the  fu- 
ture for  this  Nation  should  include  con- 
tinuation of  manned  space  flight  activity. 

The  objectives  recommended  by  the 
Space  Task  Group  state  that  the  United 
States  should  emphasize  various  program 
activities,  including  the  development  of 
new  systems  and  technology  for  space 
operations  with  emphasis  on :  first,  com- 
monality, second,  reuseability,  and 
third,  economy — and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  word — through  a  program  directed 
initially  toward  development  of  a  new 
transportation  space  capability  and 
space  station  modules  which  utilize  this 
new  capability. 

In  April  I  had  the  privilege  of  chairing 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Sciences  which  was  investi- 
gating space  benefits.  I  pointed  out  to 
Dr.  Paine  who  was  the  first  witness  that 
people  frequently  ask  the  question: 
"What  good  is  it  doing?"  The  testimony 
and  colloquy  which  followed  should  be 
read  by  all  who  would  threaten  the  fu- 
ture viability  of  our  space  effort  or,  as  I 
said  before,  would  kill  the  golden  goose. 

Our  space  program  has  had  a  great 
and  revolutionary  impact  on  technology, 
such  as  computers,  aviation,  aerospace, 
the  research  and  development  process; 
on  science,  such  as  space  astronomy, 
space  photography,  space  geodesy;  on 
meteorology,  where  we  have  already  im- 
proved oui-  weather  forecasting,  on  com- 
munications, where  we  can  now  see  world 
events  at  the  very  time  of  their  oc- 
currence. New  management  techniques 
have  been  developed  through  the  space 
program  which  have  revolutionized  our 
ability  to  get  difficult  things  done  in  this 
country. 

But.  equally  important,  though  a  bit 
harder  to  define,  is  the  effect  our  manned 
.space  program  has  had  on  stabilizing 
world  affairs  among  the  major  powers. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr,  Thomas  Paine.  U.  Alexis 
Johnson  stated  on  April  3,  1970: 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  free  and  unfettered  openness  with 
which  It  has  been  conducted,  its  contribu- 
tions to  science  and  to  commerce,  and  the 
technical  and  diplomatic  skills  of  our  astro- 
nauts, all  have  added  greatly  to  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  to  our  influence  in  world  affairs  .  .  ,  con- 
tributions of  the  space  program  to  America's 
strength  are  too  large  and  too  obvious  to 
need  specification  In  this  statement.  .  .  .  The 
success  and  character  of  the  space  program 
have  had  an  Important  and  highly  beneficial 
effect  on  our  posture  In  the  world  and  on  our 
foreign  relations.  It  has  added  to  our  national 
strength  in  many  ways,  and  promoted  na- 
tional security. 

Put  another  way.  the  Space  Task 
Group  noted  that: 

The  landlnc  on  tlie  moon  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  world.  It  is  now  abun- 
dantly clear  to  the  man  in  the  .street,  as  well 
as  to  the  political  leaders  of  tlie  world,  that 
niankind  now  has  at  its  service  a  new  tech- 
nological capability,  an  important  character- 
istic of  vhlch  Is  that  its  applicability  tran- 
scends national  boundaries  If  we  retain  the 
identification  of  the  world  with  our  .space 
proii^ram.  we  have  an  opportimity  for  signifi- 
cant political  effects  oa  nations  and  peoples 
and  on  their  relationships  to  each  other, 
which  in  the  long  run  may  be  o.uite  pro- 
lound. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson  ) .  All  time  having  expired,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmirek  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  aCQrmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea.  '  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  i  after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(.Mr.  Magnuson)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son*, the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
CHURCH),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<  Mr.  DoDD  1 ,  .-the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore*,  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Russell  > ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Young)  ,  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
( Mr.  Jordan  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  Graved,  would  each  vot« 
"nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF).  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis i, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Murphy)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent . 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  > ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  M.athias'  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Stevens*  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  '  Mr.  Curtis  > .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  '  Mr.  MirNDT> .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  'Mrs.  Smith i  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York    'Mr.  Javits >    is  paired  with  the 
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Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  35. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  213  Leg.] 
YEAS— 35 


Ba:.h 

Brooke 

buidick 

Case 

Eagieton 

Fulbrlght 

Gx):!e;i 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

HolUngs 

KUf;tiei 


Aiken 

Alien 

Alioit 

B.iker 

Belimon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogi'S 

Byrd.  Va, 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Craustor. 


Inouyo 
Kennedy 
McCartliy 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyie 
Miller 
Mondale 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Packwoad 
Pastore 
NAYS— 38 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Eaotlaud 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Goldwaier 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hatfield 

Hjllaud 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 


Pearson 

Pell 

Piouiy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Spo:,g 

Symington 

Tydings 

Wlliiams,  N.J 

Williams,  Del. 


Long 

.McClellan 

Montoya 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith,  111. 

Spark  man 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young.  N,  D.ik- 
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BjTd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 
Mansfield,  for, 
Metcalf,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 24 


Anderson 
C^.-.:rch 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Ervin 

Fong 

Gore 


Gravel 

Hansen 

Javits 

Jordan.  N  C 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

MobS 

Mundt 


Murphy 
Percy 
Ribicoff 
Rus,<-ell 
Smith,  Maine 
Stevens 
Yarborotigh 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  considered 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  Proxmire 
amendment  was  rejected. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea": 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  i  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when 
his  name   was    called*.    On    this    vote 


I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Russell).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church*,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Erun),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Russell i,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel  i.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan j,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  f  Mr.  Young  i  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Yarborouch)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  CuRirs) ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen'. 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
Cook  i  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits  I ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr, 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens'  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt i,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  '  Mrs.  Smith  i  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  39. 
nays  34.  as  follows; 

|No.  214Leg.l 
YE.AS— 39 


.\ikeu 

Dole 

Long 

Allen 

Domlnick 

Mcc:ellan 

Allott 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Baker 

Ellender 

Pa<?k»x)od 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

S.axbe 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Scott 

Bible 

Griffln 

Smith 

Bog«s 

Gurnev 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hat.1eld 

Stcnni- 

Cannon 

H  .Hand 

1  a!madt;e 

Cooper 

HiMska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Tower 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 
NAYS— 34 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Bayh 

Harris 

McCarthv 

Brooke 

Hart 

McGee 

Burdlck 

H;.rtkc 

McGovein 

Case 

HoMlngs 

Mclnty.-e 

Eagleton 

Hughes 

Miller 

Pulbright 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Goodell 

Kenrfdy 

•Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Peii 

Prouty 


Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Schwelker 
Spong 

Symington 


TydlngB 
WIlUamB  N.J 

\V:lliam.B.  Del. 


PRESENT    AND    GIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

Mansfield,  against. 

Metcalf,  against. 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 24 


Anderson 

Church 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Ervin 

Fong 

Gore 


Gravel 
Hansen 
Javits 
Jordan.  N  C, 

Ma;j;nu80n 
Mathias 
Mobs 
Mundt 


Murphy 
Percy 
Ribicoff 
Kus.sell 
Smith,  Maine 
Stevens 
Yarborougii 
Young,  Ohio 


So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  i  .  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment, 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  con.sent  that  further  readmg 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen.'-ed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows ; 

On  page  8,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  '$119.- 
756.500"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$120,- 
672,500." 

On  page  9,  line  6,  strike  out  •$71,428,600" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$70,512,600," 

On  page  9,  line  12,  strike  out  "Denton, 
Texas." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE TO  REPORT  ON  S.  2108 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
S.  2108,  the  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving, 
and  better  coordinating  the  family  plan- 
ning services  and  population  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17548 1  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  fi.<;cal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
may  have  order  for  1  minute,  I  can  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucH),  who  is  very  concerned  about  this 
matter.  However,  he  was  called  out  of 
Washington  because  of  the  funeral  of 
one  of  his  dearest  and  closest  friends. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  asked  me 
to  offer  the  amendment  in  his  behalf. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  city  of  Denton,  Tex.— a  city  for 
which  he  has  great  concern — would  not 
be  deferred.  Set  aside  in  the  bill  is  S916,- 
000  to  be  provided  for  the  construction 
of  a  public  building  in  Denton,  Tex. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  with  the 
Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill  on  both 
sides,  and  they  feel  that  Denton  is  not 
one  of  the  projects  that  should  be  de- 
ferred. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yesterday  afternoon  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
METCALF) .  I  have  talked  the  matter  over 
with  my  counterpart,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allotti.  and  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimovs  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr,  Yarborough)  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hlcokd,  as  follows: 

Post    Office    Constbuction    Funds 

Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
nitnd  the  distlngul.'^hed  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  I.sland  (Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  members 
of  his  Subcommittee  for  the  excellent  work 
they  have  done  on  this  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Independent  Offices  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  Just  one 
Item  In  this  measure  and  discuss  It  briefly. 
The  need  lo  proceed  on  this  measure  ex- 
peditiously Is  appreciated,  but  I  would  be 
remiss  In  my  duty  to  the  people  of  Texas 
If  I  failed  to  call  attention  to  this  Important 
matter. 

Under  the  heading  "Construction,  Public 
Building  Projects,"  In  the  appropriation  for 
the  General  Services  Administration,  on  page 
8  and  9  of  tlie  bill,  a  proviso  defers  a  project 
of  great  Importance  to  Texas.  This  project 
Is  the  construction  of  a  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  at  Denton,  Texas.  The 
deletion  of  this  project  which  has  already 
been  funded  and  planned  Is  a  cause  of  serious 
concern. 

It  Is  difficult  to  discern  a  defensible  reason 
for  scuttling  this  project  which  was  long  ago 
planned,  approved  and  funded.  Certainly  we 
are  all  concerned  with  the  need  to  exercise 
t'.scal  responsibility  In  these  times  when  the 
nation's  economy  has  been  so  badly  manipu- 
lated toward  inflation  and  recession. 

However,  I  can  only  describe  as  fiscally  ir- 
responsible action  wlilch  halts  orderly  prog- 
ress toward  providing  facilities  where  the 
need  has  long  ago  been  demonstrated  and 
amply  JustUied. 

The  Post  Office  and  office  building  In  Den- 
ton. Texas,  was  proi>osed  In  1964  and  was 
originally  schtdulert  for  completion  over  two 


years  ago.  This  needed  facility  should  not  be 
delayed  and  postponed  further. 

In  its  budget  for  1971,  the  Administration 
recommended  the  "deferral"  of  this  project 
in  Denton,  Texas.  The  amount  of  money 
needed  to  Insure  orderly  progress  Is  not  a 
great  amount  in  relation  to  that  devoted  to 
such  construction  projects.  The  amount 
needed  is  only  $916,000. 

While  this  Is  a  relatively  Insignificant  part 
of  this  bill  which  appropriates  nearly  $18  bil- 
lion, it  IS  very  Important  to  those  citizens  of 
Denton.  Texas,  who  are  suffering  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  postal  facilities.  These  fa- 
cilities are  necessary  In  order  to  provide  them 
with  the  type  of  postal  service  they  need  and 
have  the  right  to  expect. 

I  submit  that  It  is  an  Injustice  to  these 
citizens  to  force  them  to  continue  to  bear  the 
burden  of  inconvenience  and  of  Inefflclent 
mall  service  caused  by  Inadequate  facilities. 

In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  planning 
and  preparation  that  has  already  gone  Into 
this  project.  I  believe  that  it  Is  particularly 
important  that  this  amendment  to  permit 
the  funds  previously  appropriated  for  the 
Denton  Post  Office  to  be  used  for  the  orderly 
continuation  of  this  project. 

This  Inclusion  of  this  project  Is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  because  If  the  Senate 
does  not  take  actlc^n  at  this  time,  the  Item 
cannot  even  be  considered  when  the  bill  Is 
In  Conference.  I  urge  that  my  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    no.    758 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  758  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  39,  line  13,  strike  out  "S200.(X)0,- 
000"  and  Insert  the  following:  $500,000,000". 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Long  i  and  me. 

My  amendment  No.  758  would  increase 
appropriations  for  grants  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  from  $200  million  to 
$500  million  in  fiscal  year  197L 

This  HUD  program  generally  provides 
financial  assistance  to  communities  with 
a  population  of  5.500  or  more  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
The  assistance  is  made  in  the  form  of 
grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost. 

A  budget  request  of  $150  million  w£is 
made  for  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  House  aoproved  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500  million  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriation'; Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  figure  of  $200  million. 

This  program  is  e.^^sential  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  larger  villages  and 
towns.  Without  adequate  systems  these 
communities  will  be  unable  to  attract  in- 
dustry so  that  they  might  grow.  They  will 
be  unable  to  persuade  their  youth  to  look 


forward  to  a  bright  future  by  remaining 
in  their  communities.  Mayor  after  mayor 
has  appealed  to  me,  saying.  "We  are  los- 
ing our  businesses;  we  are  losing  our 
youth  to  the  big  cities — please  help  us  in 
our  efforts  to  retain  a  viable  community." 

At  the  present  time  I  am  making  every 
effort  to  obtain  funds  for  a  water  system 
for  the  town  of  Eden,  outside  of  Buffalo. 
The  town  is  imable  to  open  its  new  $15 
million  school  because  it  has  an  inade- 
quate water  system.  Because  it  is  reach- 
ing its  debt  limit,  the  town  is  unable  to 
finance  the  school,  a  water  syrtem,  and  a 
sevv-er  system.  It  must  have  help. 

This  situation  could  be  repeated,  I  am 
sure,  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Another 
example  is  the  village  of  Delhi,  in  Dela- 
ware County,  N.Y. 

The  village  of  Delhi  had  a  1960  popula- 
tion of  2,307.  It  was  thus  eligible  to  apply 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  funds. 

However,  HUD  accepted  the  applica- 
tion due  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
community  and  its  projected  growth. 

The  village  applied  for  HUD  funds  in 
1966,  1967  and  1968;  the  applications 
were  denied  because  of  "lack  of  funds." 
The  application  was  returned,  with  the 
suggestion  that  Delhi  seek  other  means  of 
financing. 

HUD  made  no  effort  to  advise  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (FHA). 
Farmers  Home  knew  nothing  of  these  de- 
clines— even  if  it  had,  they  could  do 
nothing  with  an  application  until  it  was 
ofBcially  referred  from  HUD  to  FHA. 

The  commimity  obviously  did  not  know 
what  to  do;  they  wrote  me  in  April  1970 
asking  if  they  v.ere  now  req'oired  to  file 
with  FHA. 

I  wrote  to  HUD  on  May  12  and  re- 
viewed the  situation  and  pointed  out  that 
the  village  had  lost  4  years  in  the  FHA 
pipeline  for  funding. 

HUD  responded  on  May  26  and  said 
they  would  be  glad  to  consider  another 
application  from  Delhi,  and  that  they 
would  "be  of  all  possible  help  within  the 
funding  limitations  of  the  program." 

The  funding  limitation  have  caused 
the  same  frustration,  delay  among  count- 
less other  communities. 

Since  the  House  passed  the  additional 
$300  million.  I  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  as- 
certain the  capabilities  of  communities 
to  proceed  immediately.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  a  grave  need  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities  in  the  communities  of 
this  Nation.  Because  of  underfunding. 
thousands  of  localities  have  been  deter- 
red from  providing  adequate  water  and 
sewer  facilities  for  the  people  oi  the 
community.  In  some  cases,  they  have 
been  forced  to  rely  on  old  out-of-date 
systems  or  worse,  no  system  at  all. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  introduced  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 
srram  from  $200  million  to  the  House- 
Dassed  level  of  $500  million. 

I  would  hke  to  share  the  information 
I  received  from  HUD  regarding  the  pro- 
gram funding  problems  and  I  ask  that 
my  correspondence  with  the  Department 
be  included  in  the  Record  here.  The  in- 
formation clearly  demonstrates  the  need 
for  additional  funds. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
■Washington,  DC,  May  13.  1970. 
lii  W.  Gerard  Ltons, 

senior  Assistant  for  Congressional  Relations. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr-  Lyons:  I  am  writing  to  request 
information  with  regard  to  your  Depart- 
ment's program  of  matching  grants  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  under  Section  702 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3102)  as  amended. 

As  you  know,  the  House  on  May  12  appro- 
priated $500  million  for  this  program,  and  I 
would  like  the  following  Information  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  it  can  be  analyzed  prior 
to  Senat*  consideration  of  the  Fiscal  Year 
1971  Appropriations  bill: 

1.  Authorizations/ Appropriations/Expendi- 
tures (actual  or  estimated). 


Expenditures 
fiscal  (actual  or 

year  Authorization    Appropriation  eslima'.ed) 

tOM  $200  000,  000  JIOO.  000. 000  '  $5  684.  000 

£7 200' 000,000  100,000,000  1137.273,000 

*8 350'000,000  165,000,000  '156,281,000 

«i 200  000  000  165,000,000  1166  830,000 

m.'.'.'.'.'-.'.  115,000,000  135.000.000  '150,407,000 

Subtotal  665.000.000       616,472,000 

1971  _ ".""""iOC.OOO.OOO      150,000,000       150,000.000 

Total....    1,165,000,000 


I  Actual. 
!  Estimated. 

As  you  know  the  Act  provides  that  "Any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  but  not  appropriated  may 
be  appropriated  fcr  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1971." 

The  above  .appropriations  and  expenditures 
were  refiected  In  the  Budget  Appendices  for 
Fiscal  Year  1968  through  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

I  would  .appreciate  It  if  you  would  confirm 
or  clarify  the  following  conclusions  that  I 
have  made  in  light  of  this  data: 

Appropriations. — In  view  of  the  fact  that 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  are  avail- 
able until  expended.  It  would  appear  that 
$48,528,000  Is  available  for  expenditure  prior 
to  June  30,  1970. 

Authorizations. — It  would  appear  that  $500 
million  In  authorization  remains  available 
lor  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

2.    IXDERAL    MATCHING 

Although  the  Act  permits  up  to  50  per 
cent  matching  by  the  Federal  Government, 
what  IS  the  actual  average  percentage  of 
Federal  matching? 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  Act  per- 
mits up  to  90  per  cent  Federal  matching  for 
communities  of  less  than  10,000.  What  Is 
HUD'S  record  in  providing  matching  over 
50^? 

3.    HVD   DENIAL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Beginning  with  Fiscal  Year  1966,  how 
many,  and  what  is  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of,  applications  have  been  denied  by 
HUD  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  for  which 
applications  have  not  been  resubmitted? 

With  regard  to  the  Federal  cost,  I  realize 
that  It  might  be  time  consuming  to  provide 
this  data  on  a  basis  other  than  50-50  match- 
ing. However.  If  time  permits.  I  would  like 
the  Information  to  reflect  as  accurate  a  pic- 
ture as  possible. 

4.  REFERRALS  TO  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Beginning  with  Fiscal  Year  1966.  how 
many  applications  have  been  referred  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration?  What  Is  their 
tot.-!!  Federal  cost? 


5.    PENDING    APPLICATIONS 

a.  Approximately  how  many  eligible  appU- 
catlons  are  pending  In  Washington  that  are 
ready  to  move  if  funds  were  available?  I 
would  like  the  information  to  reflect  the 
States  tor  if  this  Is  not  quickly  available,  the 
regions)  from  which  the  applications  orig- 
inated. What  is  their  total  Federal  cost? 

b.  I  would  like  the  same  information  on 
applications  that  are  in  the  various  stages  of 
processing  in  the  Regional  Offices. 

c.  CoiUd  HUD  efficiently  obligate  8549  mil- 
lion (the  balance  authorized  and  the  amount 
in  budgetary  reserve  from  previous  appropria- 
tions) before  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1971? 

6.    POPULATION    LIMITATION    ON    AREAS    ELIGIBLE 
FOR    RURAL     HOUSING     PROGRAMS 

In  Conference  Report  91-740  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1969,  House-Senate  Conferees  agreed 
that  HUD  and  the  Agriculture  Department 
should  conduct  a  Joint  study  on  the  5500 
population  limit  on  areas  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration  programs.  The  conferees  re- 
cognized that  there  is  a  distinct  gap  that 
existe  in  rural  America  that  have  populations 
of  more  than  5500  which  are  not  adequately 
served  by  either  HUD  or  Agriculture. 

Is  this  Joint  study  presently  under  way? 
When  will  a  report  (or  an  interim  report)  be 
issued? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation 
in  providing  the  above  information. 
Sincerely, 

Ch.^rles    E.   Goodell. 

Department  of  Housing 

AND   Urban   Development. 
Washington,  D.C,   May  26,  1970. 
Hon.   Charles   Goodell, 
U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Goodell-  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  13  regarding  our  Water  and 
Sewer  Facilities  Grant  Program. 

We  offer  the  following  comments  on  the 
conclusions  set  forth  in  your  letter. 

1.  AUTHORIZATION  'APPROPRIATION,  EXPENDITURES 

The  $616,472,000  In  estimated  cumulative 
obligations  as  of  June  30,  1970,  represents 
projects  approvals  for  which  formal  grant 
agreements  have  been  executed.  Additional 
implied  commitments,  totaling  approximately 
$48  million,  are  estimated  to  be  oustandlng 
as  of  June  30,  1970,  In  the  form  of  fund 
reservations  Accordingly,  total  approvals  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  very  close  to  the  cumulative  ap- 
propriation of  $665  million,  so  that  the  $48.- 
528,000  you  have  assumed  as  additionally 
available  for  the  program  has  In  fact  already 
been  placed  under  fund  reservation. 

Your  conclusion  that  8500  million  In  au- 
thorization remains  available  for  appropria- 
tion for  FY  1971  Is  correct. 

2.     FEDERAL     MATCHING 

The  average  Federal  grant  participation 
Is  31.5  percent.  This  percentage  Is  in  large 
measure  attributable  to  the  fict  that  our 
celling  on  individual  gran'^  is  $15  million  so 
that  on  large  projects  (ranging,  say,  from 
$4-10  million)  the  Federal  percentage  is  re- 
latively low. 

Ten  grants  of  more  than  50  percent,  total- 
in;;  $5,355,461,  have  been  api-roved  to  date. 
Eirglbllltv  requirements  for  such  grants 
sharply  curtail  the  number  of  under  10.000 
communities  that  can  qualify. 

3.    HUD    DENIAL    OF   APPLICATIONS 

Immediately  available  figures  Indicate  that 
F.pproximately  2.259  applications,  totaling 
$1,436,000  have  been  disapproved  because  of 
program  funding  limitations.  We  have  no 
data  available  on  the  number  and  amount 
of  these  disapproved  applications  which 
have  been  resubmitted.  The  estimated  total 
project  costs  for  these  disapproved  applica- 
tions amounts  to  $3  billion. 


4.  REFERRALS  TO  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

A  total  of  1,606  requests  aggregating  $340,- 
377,262  have  been  referred  by  HUD  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

5.  PENDING  APPLICATIONS 

We  have  no  grant  applications  on  hand  In 
Washington,  since  program  operations  are 
decentralized  and  are  administered  by  our 
Regional  Offices.  As  of  April  30,  1970,  the 
Regional  Offices  had  a  backlog  of  254  pro- 
jects, which  on  the  basis  of  lull  applications, 
appear  to  be  legaUy  eligible  for  grant*.  Theee 
applications  request  grant  funds  aggregating 
$135.1  million.  In  addition  to  these  lull  ap- 
plications, the  Regional  Offices  have  on  hand 
preliminary  applications  (as  to  which  they 
have  made  no  determination  of  eligibility) 
covering  an  additional  529  projects  totaling 
$292.7  million.  Past  experience  would  sug- 
gest that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  these 
would  probably  result  In  full  applications 
for  eligible  projects. 

These  raw  numbers  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  however.  Legally  eligible  applications 
must  undergo  further  review  to  select  those 
which  are  most  deserving  and  to  ascertain 
the  local  financial  capability  to  proceed.  In 
this  connection,  we  find  that  in  today's 
capital  market  many  communities  are  having 
great  difficulty  in  financing  the  local  share 
of  project  cost. 

Therefore,  the  backlog  figures  set  forth 
above  do  not  accurately  measure  the  oppor- 
tunity for  efficient  use  of  funds  within  the 
program.  It  Is  impossible  to  give  you  an 
exact  figure  without  very  detailed  analysis 
of  the  project  backlog. 

The  distribution  of  the  backlog  (prelimi- 
nary and  full  applications)  among  the  Re- 
gional Offices  is  as  follows;  Region  I  (New 
York),  2.3  percent;  Region  II  iPhiladel- 
phla) ,  16.1  percent;  Region  III  (Atlanta) . 
19.0  percent;  Region  IV  (Chicago).  37.5  per- 
cent; Region  V  (Fort  Worth).  11,5  percent; 
Region  VI  (San  Francisco).  13.0  percent; 
and  Region  VII  (Puerto  Rico) ,  0.6  percent. 

6.    POPULATION    LIMITATION    ON    AREAS    ELIGIBLE 
FOR  RURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

A  HUD-USDA  Task  Force  has  Issued  Its 
Joint  report  on  this  item,  as  set  forth  In  the 
enclosed  excerpt  from  the  October  6,  1969, 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record,  The  In- 
teragency Task  Force  Is  continuing  to  hold 
regular  meetings  to  develop  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  16-polnt  program  recommended 
in  the  report. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  any  further 
aid  you  may  require, 
Slncerelv  yours, 

W.  Gerard  Lyons, 
Senior  Assistant  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. 

US,  Senate, 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  29,  1970. 
Mr.  W.  Gerard  Lyons, 

Senior  Assistant  for  Congressional  Relation.?. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Lyons:   Thank  you   very  much 
for   your  letter   of  the   26th.  which   was   In 
response  to  my  request  of  the  13th  regard- 
ing HUD'S  Water  and  Sewer  Pacilltles  Grant 
Program.  There  are  several  points  on  which 
I  would  like  to  have  clarification: 

1.  AUTHORIZATIONS    APPROPRIATIONS    EXPENDI- 
TURES 

You  State  that  HUD  has  made  additional 
Implied  commitments  totaling  approxl- 
raatelv  $48  million  and  these  commitments 
are  thus  outstanding  In  the  form  of  fund 
reservations. 

Were  these  implied  commitments  made  by 
the  Regional   Offices? 

Is  the  848,528.000  not  now  in  budgetary 
reserve? 
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2.  FEDERAL    MATCHING 


What  Is  the  average  Federal  grant  par- 
ticipation on  Individual  grants  that  are  $1.5 
million  or  under? 

What  Is  the  average  Federal  grant  par- 
ticipation on  Individual  grants  that  are  over 
$1.5  million? 

How  many  communities  of  under  10,000 
that  met  the  eligibility  requirements  for  over 
50  percent  matching  were  not  funded  be- 
cause of  program  funding  limitations? 

Of  the  10  grants  of  over  50  percent  match- 
ing that  have  been  approved  to  date,  what 
Is  the  average  Federal  grant  participation? 

3.    HUD  DENIAL  OP  APPLICATION 

Of  the  2,259  applications  that  have  been 
disapproved  because  of  program  funding  lim- 
itations, how  many  of  these  have  come  from 
communities  of  less  than  10,000?  Of  less  than 
15.000? 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation  In  providing 
me  with  this  additional  Information. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Ooodell. 


Department  of  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development, 
Wa-^lungton.  DC.  June  18.  1970. 
Hon   Charms  E  Goodell, 
V  S.  Senate. 
Wa.ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Goodell:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  requesting  additional  in- 
formation about  the  Water  and  Sewer  Facil- 
ities Grant  Program. 

We  offer  the  following  comments  In 
response  to  your  questions. 

1.   authorization    APPROrRTATION  ' 

expenditures 

T!ie  $48  million  represents  absolute  com- 
mit meiUA  by  this  Department  for  specific 
water  and  .sewer  projects.  These  funds  have 
been  committed  but  formal  grant  agreements 
have  not  as  yet  been  executed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Tills  money  is  not  In  a  br.dcetary 
reserve  but  in  fact  has  been  committed  for 
approved  projects. 

2.    FEDERAL    MATCHING 

The  average  Federal  grant  for  v.ater  and 
sewer  projects  Is  $448,849  or  approximately 
30"  of  the  total  project  cost.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  grunts  which  barely  exceeded 
$1.5  million  due  solely  to  relocation  expenses, 
the  Department  has  approved  only  one  water 
and  sewer  grant  In  excess  of  $1.5  million. 
This  grant  of  $2  5  million  will  fund  approxi- 
mately 41'^  of  the  total  project  costs  of  $6 
million. 

I  find  that  no  projects  from  communities 
under  10.000  population  which  requested  a 
grant  in  excess  of  50'  were  disapproved  be- 
cause of  program  funding  limitations. 

Tlie  average  grant  for  the  ten  projects  In 
excess  of  50';  Federal  participation  Is  $535,- 
546.00  or  70.6'-;    of  the  total  project  cost. 

3.    HUD   DKNIAI.   OF   APPLICATIONS 

I  regret  to  advise  you  that  we  do  not  have 
available  a  breakdown  of  applications  from 
communities  of  less  than  10.000  population 
or  less  than  15,000  population  which  have 
been  disapproved  because  of  program  fund- 
ing limitations.  This  type  of  data  must  be 
computed  manually  and  unfortunately  be- 
cause of  our  limited  statT  we  are  unable  to 
furnish  this  type  of  Information  at  this  time 
I  appreciate  your  interest  and  shall  be 
happy  to  supply  any  further  Information  you 
may  require. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Gerard  Lvons.  • 

.Senior  Assistant  for  Congressioiml 
Relations.  t 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOODFXL  I  yield 

Mr.  LONO  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  ofTerinu 


this  amendment.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  these  .small  communities — and  I  do 
not  know  the  situation  in  New  York  but 
I  do  know  tiie  tituaiion  in  Louisiana — 
very  much  want  to  provide  water  facil- 
ities and  sewerage  facilities. 

The  usual  experience  when  they  come 
in  with  an  application  for  facilities  that 
are  desperately  needed  by  the  commu- 
nity is  that  they  will  inquire  of  the  dis- 
trict office  and  then  be  told  that  they  are 
out  of  money,  and  they  can  file  tiie  ap- 
plication if  they  want  to,  but  there  is  no 
money  available. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  want  to  do 
something  about  pollution,  the  place  to 
start  is  here  where  communities  cannot 
provide  sewerage  facilities  because  the 
money  is  not  available.  In  addition,  many 
communities  do  not  have  tlie  money  to 
pay  the  interest  rate,  and  if  they  could, 
some  of  them  are  bonded  to  the  full  ex- 
tent to  which  they  can  bond  themselves. 
The  Senator's  proposal  would  make 
available  this  amount  of  money  on  a 
matching  basis,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  So  for  $500  million  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  would  achieve  SI  billion 
uorth  of  pollution  control  and  sanita- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments  and  his  support.  It 
would  be  more  than  SI  billion.  The  aver- 
age grant  now  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  30  percent  of  the  total 
project  costs.  Although  the  law  author- 
izes them  to  go  to  50  percent,  in  most 
cases  they  have  not  gone  to  50  percent 
matching.  The  additional  $300  milhon 
provided  in  tiiis  amendment  would  pro- 
vide m  antipollution  programs  well  over 
$1  billion.  This  is  a  desperately  needed 
program. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  at  the  present  time  a 
family  a.ssistance  proposal  as  part  of 
the  welfare  package  that  would  increase 
the  cost  of  Government  by  about  $4  bil- 
lion a  year.  We  are  aware  that  when 
that  bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  run  that 
bill  up  to  perhaps  $12  billion  a  year.  This 
Senator  is  not  too  much  concerned  about 
the  dollar  figure  for  welfare,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  what  we  get  for  that 
dollar  figure. 

The  money  which  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  spend  would  not  only  put  many 
people  to  work  in  small  communities  in 
this  country,  but  also  it  would  help 
carry  out  essential  program  of  sanita- 
tion, cleanhness.  and  pollution  control. 
Every  job  provided  in  that  category  is 
needed,  not  only  for  the  employment 
it  would  provide,  but  even  more  for  the 
services  to  be  rendered. 

In  this  area  where  we  are  providing 
something  to  benefit  everyone  in  the 
country — and  very  greatly  to  those  who 
need  it  most — we  would  do  well  to  agree 
to  the  Senator's  am?ndment.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
olTering  the  amendment.  I  shall  support 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  talk  frequently  with 
the  mayors  in  my  State.  Almost  all  of 
them  plead  and  beg  for  funds  for  sewer 
facilities.  'We  hear  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  problems  of  our  cit- 
ies, and  they  are  vast  problems,  indeed. 
We  will  never  solve  the  problems  of  our 
urban  areas  until  we  make  it  more  at- 
tractive for  people  to  live  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages. 

We  have  water  and  sewer  problems  m 
those  small  villages  and  towns  that  make 
it  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  attract 
and  hold  industries  in  order  to  make  jobs 
available  to  people  who  are  born  and 
reared  in  those  areas. 

I  have  seen  the  manifold  benefits  that 
are  produced  when  towns  and  villages 
and  small  communities  in  Georgia  are 
able  to  provide  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Frequently  they  are  able  to  attract  in- 
dustries to  their  areas  that  they  were 
not  able  to  attract  before.  In  that  way. 
they  are  able  to  provide  jobs  for  people 
and  when  that  happens,  the  people  will 
not  go  off  to  the  cities  where  they  become 
the  objects  of  welfare. 

This  amendment  would  restore  to  the 
pending  bill  the  full  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  702  of  the 
Hotising  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  the  $500  million  for  fi.scal  year  1971. 

When  the  pending  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, it  contained  only  $150  million  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  grants  to  commun- 
ities for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
The  present  amendment  would  restore 
to  H.R.  17548  the  funds  added  on  the 
House  floor  by  my  good  friend,  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Georgia,  Bob  Stephens. 
Congressmen  Stephens  successfully  led 
the  fight  to  amend  H.R.  17548  to  provide 
S500  milhon  for  water  and  sewer  grants 
to  small  communities.  Bob  Stephens 
fought  for  this  amendment  because  he 
realized  the  great  unmet  need  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities  in  the  small  towns 
and  communities  of  his  district. 

In  December  1969,  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  conducted  a  survey  of  all 
commimities  with  populations  of  5,500  or 
less  to  determine  the  need  for  water  and 
sower  system.s  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Nation.  This  survey  showed  that  there 
were  1,003  communities  in  Georgia  with- 
out a  water  system  and  1,359  communi- 
ties without  a  sewer  system.  The  Georgia 
Municipal  Association  has  estimated  that 
only  about  50  percent  of  Georgia's  popu- 
lation is  on  public  sewerage,  and  onlj' 
about  one-half  this  percentage  is  con- 
nected to  systems  which  provide  ade- 
qu.ite  sewage  treatment.  The  250  million 
gallons  of  industrial  waste  and  225  mil- 
lion gallons  of  raw  sewage  are  being 
dumped  daily  into  Georgia  streams. 

When  I  talk  to  mayors  and  other  local 
officials.  I  frequently  hear  desperate  tales 
cf  raw  sewage  running  in  the  streets. 

In  the  fac?  of  these  glaring  facts,  the 
attitude  of  this  administration  is  disturb- 
ing It  has  taken  considerable  prodding 
from  Members  of  the  Congress  to  get  the 
administration  to  expend  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  grants  to  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems  in  small  vil- 
lages. When  the  House  of  Represents- 
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Jives  was  debating  this  issue  in  May,  the 
administration  reported  that  it  had  $43 
million  uncommitted  from  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated for  water  and  sewer  for  fiscal 

1970. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  systems 
to  communities  with  populations  of  2.000 
and  above.  However,  HUD  has  been  re- 
ferring most  of  the  applications  from 
communities  with  population  between 
2,000  and  5,500  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  even  less  money 
than  HUD. 

I  hope  that  if  the  present  amendment 
is  approved.  HUD  will  face  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  smaller  communities  as  well  as 
the  larger  ones.  Some  of  the  most  des- 
perate situations  in  my  own  State  are  in 
communities  with  less  than  5,500  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked,  not  only 
by  the  administration's  reluctance  to 
spend  water  and  sewer  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress:  I  am  also  cha- 
grined by  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  request  more  than  SI 50  million 
to  meet  a  need  which  requires  billions. 
I  realize  that  the  current  budget  is  one 
of  the  tightest  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
I  know  that  the  administration,  in  mak- 
ing its  budget  requests,  must  go  through 
an  intricate  process  of  balancing  its  pri- 
orities. However,  I  submit  that  the  ad- 
ministration's priorities  are  wrong  if  it 
cannot  squeeze  more  than  $150  million 
out  of  a  S200  billion  budget  to  remedy 
this  disgraceful  situation.  The  failure  of 
the  administration  to  request  adequate 
funds  for  this  program  is  rather  typical 
of  an  unfortunate  set  of  priorities  which 
plagues  our  Nation. 

Certainly,  I  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  the  explosive  situation  in  our 
iimer  cities  demands  our  best  efforts. 
The  largest  cities  of  this  Nation  are 
fast  becoming  both  unlivable  and  un- 
governable. 

However,  we  can  never  expect  to  solve 
these  problems  as  long  as  our  congested, 
overcrowded  cities  are  burdened  with  a 
continued  influx  of  rural  immigrants. 
E\ery  year,  almost  half  a  million  people 
move  from  the  rural  to  urban  areas  of 
this  Nation.  Some  of  these  are  eager 
youngsters  who  have  moved  to  the  city 
for  an  education  or  for  a  good  job. 
However,  most  of  this  number  is  poorly 
educated  and  ill-equipped  to  cope  with 
the  pressures  and  problems  of  urban 
living.  They  are  fuel  on  the  tinderboxes 
of  our  inner  cities. 

Trj'ing  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
inner  city  while  failing  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  rural  outmigration  is  like 
trj'ing  to  repair  a  war-torn  city  while  the 
bombs  are  still  falling. 

Unforttmately,  we  as  a  Nation  have 
never  come  to  realize  this.  We  scurry 
about  trying  to  plug  holes  to  avert  a 
crisis  here  and  stop  a  riot  there.  We  never 
sit  still  long  enough  to  determine  what 
must  be  done  to  build  a  healthy  society 
and  a  society  in  which  everyone  will 
have  a  chance  for  a  decent  kind  of  life,  a 
quality  environment.  We  must  reorder 
our  priorities.  We  must  make  a  national 


commitment  to  not  only  stop  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  outmigration,  but  to  reverse 
the  trend  and  relieve  the  population 
pressures  of  our  cities. 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  problem, 
we  must,  as  a  bare  minimum,  provide  ade- 
quate water  and  sewage  facilities  for  the 
small  towns  and  commimities  of  the 
Nation.  Industries  camiot  be  expected 
to  locate  in  areas  without  an  adequate 
water  supply  and  without  an  adequate 
sewage  facility.  Rural  residents  can  be 
expected  to  leave  areas  where  they  do 
not  event  have  access  to  these  very  basic 
requisites  of  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Increased  funding  of  the  water-sewer 
grant  program  will  not  provide  a  new- 
life  for  the  counto'.  It  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  rural  America.  However,  it 
is  a  starting  point.  It  is  a  basic  requisite 
in  our  attempt  to  raise  the  quality  of  life 
of  rural  America  and  make  it  an  area 
where  people  want  to  live  and  work. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  about  pol- 
lution, and  I  think  we  do.  I  know  of  no 
better  place  to  start  than  by  the  installa- 
tion of  w^ater  and  sewer  facilities  in  the 
towns,  villages,  and  cities  of  this  country. 

I  commend  the  Senator.  I  shall  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
I  had  an  indentical  amendment  prepared 
that  I  was  going  to  offer  when  I  learned 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  go- 
ing to  offer  this  amendment.  I  thought 
I  was  one  of  the  sponsors.  I  would  like  to 
be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  may  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  taking  the  lead 
in  this  matter. 

I  strongly  support  the  full  funding  of 
the  HUD  water-sewer  program.  Ever 
since  this  program  got  started  in  the  mid- 
1960's,  it  has  been  evident  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  sought-after  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  we  have.  Every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  I  venture  to  say,  has  heard 
from  local  governments  in  his  State,  time 
and  time  again,  to  help  them  with  an  ap- 
plication for  a  critically  needed  project 
in  their  community.  Each  of  us  probably 
receives  more  calls  on  water-sewers  ap- 
plications than  for  any  other  Federal 
program. 

There  just  is  no  question  about  the 
needs  of  local  governments  for  greater 
Federal  assistance  in  providing  water 
and  sewer  lines  to  the  newly  urbanizing 
areas  of  our  country.  The  program  has 
been  rimning  at  the  level  of  only  $150 
million  a  year,  which  is  completely  in- 
adequate. HUD  records  show  that  over 
$2.5  billion  in  local  applications  have 
been  turned  down,  mostly  for  lack  of 
Federal  fimds.  Total  project  costs  of 
these  grant  applications  would  amount 
to  $5.5  billion.  All  of  us  know  that  this 


$2.5  billion  in  turned-down  applications 
does  not  indicate  the  real  needs  of  coun- 
ties and  municipalities  for  water-sewer 
assistance.  During  the  last  2  or  3  years 
the  HUD  regional  offices  iiave  had  a 
deliberate  policy  of  discouraging  further 
applications  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 
If  local  governments  were  able  to  submit 
applications  lor  all  their  ehgible  proj- 
ects, I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate 
that  there  would  be  a  backlog  of  at  least 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  shown  in 
HUD  records. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  Stat€-by-State  listing  of  the  number 
of  grant  applications  turned  down  by 
HUD.  Included  in  this  tabulation  are  the 
dollar  amounts  of  grant  applications  and 
the  dollar  amounts  of  total  project  cost*. 
I  would  like  to  pick  out  a  few  States  to 
illustrate  what  has  been  happening  in 
this  program : 

My  own  State,  Alabama,  is  not  as 
badly  situated  as  some,  but  we  have  51 
grant  applications  for  water  and  sewer 
assistance,  amounting  to  $15  million, 
wliich  have  not  been  funded  by  HUD. 
California  has  271  unfimded  applica- 
tions, for  $158  million  in  grants  toward 
projects  costing  $365  milhon.  Louisiana 
applicants  have  107  projects  imfunded. 
These  amount  to  more  than  $70  million. 

New  York  commimities  are  waiting  for 
funding  for  426  applications,  amounting 
to  $441  million — and  so  on. 

Every  State  has  its  communitie.-.  des- 
perately in  need  of  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities, which  have  applied  for  assistance 
from  HUD.  There  are  more  than  4.000 
of  these  unfunded  applications.  txDialing 
$2,496,750,000. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  so  much 
about  the  need  for  fighting  pollution,  we 
ought  not  to  hold  up  this  appropriation 
designed  to  help  communities  to  offer 
their  citizens  pure  water  and  a  healthful 
waste -dispo.sal  system.  I  am  asking  that 
the  full  list  of  unfunded  applications,  by 
States,  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  availability  of  community  facili- 
ties, especially  water  and  sewer  lines,  is 
directly  related  to  the  construction  of 
critically  needed  new  housing.  How  can 
we  begin  to  meet  our  national  housing 
coals — determined  by  the  Congress  in 
the  1968  Housing  Act — if  we  do  not  pro- 
vide the  necessary  public  facilities  for 
the  development  of  housing  in  our  newly 
urbanizing  areas?  This  is  particularly 
important  in  the  current  housing  mar- 
ket. This  is  the  time  to  get  basic  public 
facilities  in  place  so  that  when  money 
conditions  ease,  we  will  have  a  start 
made  in  at  least  one  area. 

I  commend  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  having  the  foresight  and  the  cour- 
age to  vote  the  full  $500  million  on  the 
House  floor.  They  demonstrated  their 
keen  sensitivity  to  the  need  and  demand 
for  this  program.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  show  the  same 
sensitivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  pending  grant  appli- 
cations be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  GRANT  APPLICATIONS  FOR  WATER 
AND  SEWER  ASSISTANCE  NOT  FUNDED  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


SUte 

Number 
oi  grant 
appli- 
cations 

Grant 
appli- 
cations 
amount 
(in 
millions) 

Total 
pro)9ct 
cost (in 

millions) 

51 

J15.  68 

7.27 
11.85 
20.97 
158.17 
19.71 
59.82 

3.30 
69.12 
19.64 

5.78 
.69 
89.58 
48.57 
20.58 
13.60 
55.89 
70.17 

8.31 
22.44 
93.33 
331.20 
4?.  49 
10.  83 
34  06 

2.47 
16.80 

4.30 
11.84 
92.55 

2.61 

441.50 

19.12 

2.(Jl 
204.45 
15.31 
26. 18 
158.63 
16  93 
16  63 

3.76 
16.33 
55.39 
14.01 

7.41 
47.10 
17.06 
25.13 
37.79 
.37 

5.78 
.14 

{33.66 

Alaska                   .  ... 

15 

17.15 

Ariiona. 

Arkansas             

31 

52 

26.30 
45.57 

271 

365.  25 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware        

73 

95 

8 

48.62 

155.36 

6.99 

Florida 

Georgia 

135 
43 
19 

164.  03 
46.39 
14.12 

Idaho 

Illinois 

3 
191 

1.39 
201.96 

Indiana                  .  .  . 

77 

131. Ou 

Iowa            

67 

44.89 

Kansas                 .  

60 

28.89 

Kentucky 

28 

136.54 

Louisiana 

107 

153.16 

48 

18.53 

Maryland      

47 

51.12 

MassJChiisetts 

225 
308 

227  23 
722.95 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

63 
29 
104 

63.76 
28.  4S 
80.56 

Montana 

Nebraska               ..  .  . 

14 
45 

4.39 
48.64 

Nevada       

16 

11.2' 

New  Hampshire      . 

27 

27.00 

163 

209.20 

New  Mexico 

New  York      

13 
426 

6.83 
887.13 

North  Carolina      

48 

51.33 

North  Dakota 

7 

3.51 

Ohio                        

255 

4?i1,  6? 

Oklahoma  

Oregon. 

51 

47 

317 

36.68 

55. 5.^ 
343.  72 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  

26 
44 

39.08 
48.40 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

17 
47 
224 
60 
33 
55 

5.07 
38.91 

130.52 
33.41 
16.89 

101.47 

Washington        

63 

40.  5i 

36 

35,54 

Wisconsin 

Wvomins 

85 
5 

84  74 

.79 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

25 
1 

13.31 
.29 

National  total 

...        4,308 

2,496.75 

5,  538. 22 

Mr.  GOODEn:.L.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  re- 
marks. I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  co- 
sponsor  this  measure  with  him. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President,  apropo><; 
what  the  Senator  said.  I  was  unaware  of 
the  thousands  of  applications  that  are 
pending  for  help  in  connection  with 
water  and  sewer  services.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  from  my  experience 
there  would  be  many  thousands  more 
than  that  applying  if  they  thought  the 
money  were  available.  This  is  one  of  the 
primary  services  people  need.  If  anyone 
wants  to  fight  pollution,  this  is  the  place 
to  start. 

In  many  instances  the  pollution  begins 
in  these  small  cities,  it  flows  down  the 
river,  and  contaminates  as  It  moves 
along.  If  the  situation  were  taken  care 
of  in  the  small  towns  there  could  be 
clear  water  all  the  way  down  the  river. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  Mr,  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Has  the  Senator 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment?  * 

Mr,  GOODELL,  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

As  of  April  30.  the  Department  had  a 
backlog  of  254  projects  that  were  eligible 
for  fimding.  for  which  $135.1  million  in 
grant  funds  were  requested.  By  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1970,  about  $35  million 
should  have  been  approved  from  the  re- 
maining funds  available,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  appro.ximately  $100  million  in 
eligible  projects  that  cannot  be  financed 
until  fiscal  year  1971  funds  become 
available. 

In  addition,  on  April  30,  the  Regional 
Offices  had  on  hand  preliminary  applica- 
tions covering  529  projects  totaling 
$292.7  million.  HUD  advises  that  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  these  are  likely 
to  result  in  full  applications  for  eiligible 
projects. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  from  fiscal  year 
1966  to  the  present,  HUD  has  denied  2,259 
community  applications  because  of  fund- 
ing limitations.  These  had  a  total  project 
cost  of  approximately  $3  billion. 

Although  HUD  officials  could  give  no 
information  on  the  number  of  commimi- 
ties  that  have  resubmitted  their  applica- 
tions, if  my  mail  from  New  York  is  any 
indication,  a  great  many  communities 
have  not  resubmitted  applications  since 
they  feel  it  is  a  hopeless  effort  to  apply 
for  funds  that  are  in  such  short  supply, 
as  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

HUD  has  also  referred  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  a  total  of  1,606 
requests  aggregating  $340  million.  Paren- 
thetically, I  should  like  to  note  at  this 
point  that  these  applications,  however 
valid  the  reasons  were  for  referral,  add 
to  an  already  extremely  severe  financing 
problem  faced  by  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration imder  its  rural  water  and 
sewer  program  for  communities  of  5,500 
or  less.  For  this  program,  the  adminis- 
tration has  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1971 
only  $20  million  in  development  grants 
and  $40  million  in  direct  loans.  I  have 
proiX)sed  an  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  which  would  in- 
crease the  appropriations  for  this 
program,  and  I  will  call  the  proposal  up 
at  the  appropriate  time  during  the  con- 
sideration of  that  bill. 

First  of  all  It  is  apparent  to  me  that 
the  total  of  projects  that  could  be 
financed  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  fiscal  year 
1971  would  actually  require  over  S500 
million  in  Federal  funds  as  provided  in 
my  amendment. 

In  addition,  I  have  learned  from  HUD 
that  the  average  Federal  grant  made  for 
a  water  and  sewer  facility  project  is  ap- 
proximately $450,000  which  amounts  to 
about  30  percent  of  a  total  project  cost. 
Because  individual  grants  are  limited  to 
$1.5  million,  only  smaller  communities 


are  able  to  realize  any  meaningful  as- 
sistance from  this  program.  I  would  sub- 
mit to  my  colleagues  that  this  sum  would 
be  far  from  adequate  for  large  cities  and 
much  more  appropriate  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  modest  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  a  responsibility 
to  introduce  this  amendment.  I  believe 
that  the  fortunes  of  rural,  suburban  and 
urban  America  are  inextricably  bound 
together.  Because  of  our  failure  to  realize 
this  interrelationship  in  the  past,  the 
fortimes  of  all  three  have  suffered. 

The  rural  and  small  town  communities 
have  been  drained  of  both  human  and 
natural  resources.  The  vitality  and 
dynamism  that  once  made  these  locali- 
ties the  backbone  of  our  society  and 
economy  has  been  sapped. 

The  urban  areas,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  tragic 
migration  of  people  from  the  rural  areas. 
This  migration  has  created  demands  to 
which  the  city  systems  and  services  have 
not  been  able  to  respond.  As  a  result,  in- 
dustry has  left  for  the  suburbs  and  the 
people  have  been  abandoned  in  the  cen- 
ter city— Jobless,  poor,  and  ill-housed. 

The  suburbs — the  ever-widening  cir- 
cles of  affluence  outside  our  depressed 
cities — have  entirely  different  problems 
than  the  urban  or  rural  areas.  They  also 
suffer  from  an  isolation,  both  geographi- 
cal and  spiritual,  from  other  commu- 
nities. 

The  interrelationship  between  our 
communities  and  the  subsequent  inter- 
dependence has  never  been  integrated 
into  national  policy.  As  a  result,  each 
group  has  become  indifferent  and  even 
suspicious  of  the  other.  Where  simul- 
taneous growth  should  exist  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all,  the  resources  of  one  are  left 
to  atrophy  while  those  of  another  are 
nurtured  and  cultivated. 

For  example,  today  we  are  discussing 
the  problems  of  urban  renewal  and  the 
urgent  need  to  restore  our  cities.  We  must 
recognize  that  this  same  need  exists  in 
smaller  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  rural 
areas.  A  grant  program  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  water  and 
sewer  facilities  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
restoration  or  development  of  our  small 
communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  increase  to 
$500  million  for  the  water  and  sewer 
grant  program  appropriation  is  most 
warranted. 

Since  the  average  HUD  grant  is  ap- 
proximately $500,000.  the  additional  $300 
million,  if  passed  today,  may  give  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  construction  and 
development  of  water  and  sewer  grants 
to  600  additional  communities. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  these  facilities 
are  an  essential  component  in  the  rede- 
velopment of  localities,  particularly 
smaller  towns  and  villages. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  communities 
that  have  been  denied  assistance  in  the 
past  because  of  underfunding,  will  be 
encouraged  to  resubmit  their  applica- 
tions for  grant  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  increased  funding  would 
also  indirectly  provide  greater  assistance 
to  poorer  communities — those  with  a 
lower  tax  base. 

Currently,  the  authorizing  statute,  sec- 
tion 702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
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velopment  Act  of  1965,  as  stated  previ- 
ously permits  up  to  50  percent  Federal 
matching  for  the  total  project  cost.  The 
actual  Federal  share,  however,  averages 
30  percent.  Understandably,  this  practice 
has  been  utilized  to  achieve  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  a  greater  number 
of  communities.  As  a  result,  however,  the 
local  share  for  water  and  sewer  projects 
has  amounted  to  70  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost. 

Many  localities  are  simply  unable  to 
finance  the  70  percent — the  lion's  share 
of  the  financial  burden. 

The  distuibing  conclu-sion  is  borne  out 
in  a  May  26  letter  to  me  from  HUD 
which  states: 


ress  toward  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment is  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  provide  the 
essential  water  and  sewer  facilities  for 
our  communities  without  adequate  fund- 
ing. These  faciliues  are  not  amenities— 
they  are  essential  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  people  and  critical  to  the 
preservation  of  our  environment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  which  would  provide  a  total 
of  $500  million  for  this  important  pro- 
pram  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  of- 
ficial budget  estimate  on  this  item  was 
$150  million;  $150  million  was  voted  out 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 


„    ..  ^    „rf»,„„     and  there  was  an  amendment  on  the 

Legally  eligible  appl  cations  must  undergo     ^^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_ 


further  review  to  select  those  which  are  most 
deserving  and  to  ascertain  the  local  finan- 
cial capability  to  proceed  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  find  that  In  today's  capital  market 
many  communities  are  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  financing  the  local  share  of  project 
coet. 

In  effect,  then,  many  communities  be- 
come ineligible  for  Federal  assistance, 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  more 
Federal  funds  were  appropriated,  the 
Department  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  provide  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
projects.  Matching  at  50  percent  would 
enable  many  communities  that  must 
suy  within  their  statutory  debt  ceiling 
to  borrow  funds  to  provide  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  their  projects. 

Finally,  increased  Federal  funding 
would  allow  many  localities  to  move 
ahead  rapidly  with  their  environmental 
protection  programs.  They  recognize  the 
urgent  need  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and 
lakes  so  that  water  is  fit  to  drink.  They 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  polluted 
waterways  can  once  again  become  recre- 
ation areas. 

President  Nixon  stated  in  his  message 
on  the  quality  of  the  American  environ- 
ment: 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  chief  en- 
vironmental concern  was  to  conserve  w^hat 
we  had — and  out  of  this  concern  grew  the 
often  embattled  but  always  determined  con- 
servation movement.  Today,  conservation  is 
as  important  as  ever — but  no  longer  Is  it 
enough  to  conserve  what  we  have;  we  must 
also  restore  what  we  have  lost.  We  have  to  go 
beyond  conservation  to  embrace  restoration. 
The  task  of  cleaning  up  our  environment 
calls  for  a  total  mobilization  by  all  of  us.  It 
involves  governments  at  every  level;  it  re- 
quires the  help  of  every  citizen. 

The  Nation's  communities  want  to  re- 
spond to  this  call  for  action.  However. 
they  need  the  wherewithal — the  finan- 
cial assistance — to  mobilize  for  this  cam- 
paign. At  present,  the  HUD  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  program  is  the  only 
program  available  for  restoring  clean 
water  to  their  communities. 

As  long  as  the  program  goes  under- 
funded, these  communities  will  suffer 
from  lack  of  adequate  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  In  addition,  because  of  the  in- 
terrelationship that  exists  with  others, 
the  people  living  in  communities  located 
downstream  or  on  the  same  body  of 
water  or  within  a  reasonable  distance 
will  also  have  to  pay  the  price  for  pol- 
luted waterways. 

As  long  as  insuflQcient  funds  are  ap- 
propriated for  this  program,  real  prog- 


lion  to  $500  million.  A  teller  vote  was 
taken,  and  it  was  73  to  63.  About  130 
votes  were  cast. 

It  came  over  to  our  side,  and.  except- 
ing for  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  nobody  else  ap- 
peared to  testify  before  our  committee. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in 
our  committee  as  to  what  we  should  do 
with  that  item. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  presenta- 
tion had  been  made,  except  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, who  suggested  that  we  delete  the 
$350  million,  the  committee  increased 
the  sum  of  $50  million  over  the  budget 
making  it  $200  million.  The  committee 
felt  that  in  this  way  the  matter  would 
be  in  conference  and  open  for  further 
discussion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
did  we  not  raise  the  appropriation  last 
year  from  $135  million  to  $200  million, 
which  is  a  very  generous  raise? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  no  question  at  all  that  the  Senator  is 
right.  Water  is  very  essential  in  the  com- 
munities. Sanitation  is  very  essential. 
Even  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  we  have  a  congested  population 
and  metropolitan  problems,  we  do  have 
our  rural  areas,  and  I  know  they  have 
difficulties  there  living  with  septic  tanks. 
The  soil  can  only  absorb  so  much,  and 
we  may  have  a  pestilence  or  typhoid 
fever  in  the  future,  and  then  it  will  be 
too  late  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  going  to  let  the  Senate  de- 
cide what  it  should  do.  I  certainly  am 
not  going  to  go  to  conference  with  a 
space  program  of  $3,319  billion  and  say 
we  cannot  have  sanitation.  I  tell  you 
very  frankly,  Mr,  President,  after  what 
we  voted  for  for  space,  to  argue  against 
this  amendment  is  like  arguing  against 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  I  am  all 
for  the  Ten  Commandments.  If  any  Sen- 
ator wants  to  talk  against  it.  I  will  give 
him  all  the  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suppose 
I  have  been  as  interested  in  this  partic- 
ular problem  as  anyone  on  the  Senate 
floor  has.  One  of  the  first  speeches  I  made 
in  the  Senate  was  about  pollution  in  the 
Potomac,  and  I  found  very  few  interested 
listeners  at  that  time.  That  was  15  years 
ago, 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question 


that  the  money  the  Senator  proposes 
can  be  used.  I  do  not  tliink  there  ii  any 
question  that  we  could  put  10  times  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  putting  into 
our  cities — and  we  are  putting  in  about 
$35  billion  a  year  at  the  present  lime — 
and  that  it  could  be  used.  And  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  used  as 
long  as  the  Federal  Government  is  put- 
ting up  the  major  share  of  the  moneys 
that  the  cities  expend. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  me  to 
say,  but  the  Federal  Government  really 
is  no  different  from  a  family.  At  some 
time  every  f  aimly — at  least  it  was  true  in 
my  family — has  to  decide  whether  it  is 
going  to  buy  Johnny  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
or  Joe  a  new  pair  of  pants  or  Susie  a  new 
dress  or  Joanie  a  new  hat  or  coat. 

We  have  been  talking  loosely  about 
what  we  should  do  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  the  President's  responsi- 
bility to  come  up  to  Congress  with  a 
budget.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  flrst 
authorize  and  then  later  to  appropriate. 
In  this  particular  bill  we  are  already  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  over  the 
budget,  and  somewhere,  some  time,  some- 
body has  to  stand  up  and  point  out  that 
we  have  some  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  our  fiscal  situation,  because  with 
the  projected  situation  as  it  nov,-  looks, 
we  face  a  $7  billion  deficit  this  year. 

I  have  listened  to  the  economists  of 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son, and  I  have  listened  to  the  econ- 
omists of  President  Nixon.  I  heard 
Gardner  Ackley,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Fowler, 
say  that  the  economic  impact  of  deflcit 
spending  was  in  the  relationship  of  $3 
or  $4  to  $1,  so  that,  if  we  go  $7  billion  in 
debt,  the  inflationary  impact  on  the 
coimtry  is  3  to  4  times  that  amoimt,  or 
from  $21  billion  to  $28  billion— the 
equivalent  of  printing  that  amount.  The 
present  economic  adviser  makes  the 
more  conservative  estimate  of  2  to  1. 

So  we  have  to  decide  here  among 
things  that  we  all  want.  I  have  many 
cities  which  want  this  money  also.  I 
think  all  of  us — or  at  least  I  do — have  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  or  not,  in  the 
whole  concept  of  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try, building  this  item  up  by  $300  mil- 
lion above  the  figure  recommended  by 
the  committee  is  being  financially  re- 
sponsible, in  consideration  of  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  that  are  being  exerted 
on  the  economy. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  worst  and 
toughest  problem  that  faces  the  people 
of  the  United  States — the  problem  of 
whipping  inflation.  But  if  we  continue 
with  all  other  bills  as  we  have  started,  if 
we  fail  to  pass  the  revenue  measures  that 
we  need — and  so  far  there  has  been  very 
little  action  on  anything  on  that  score — 
then  we  are  certainly  going  to  be  in  a 
deficit  position,  and  a  very  serious  defl- 
cit position,  which  in  turn  will  nullify 
almost  every  effort  we  can  make  to  stop 
inflation. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  about  the  need  for 
this  expenditure,  nor  about  Its  advis- 
ability. I  point  out  that  my  position  is 
to  stand  with  the  committee  position, 
and  the  committee  position  was  already 
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$50  million  over  the  budget.  That  was 
the  situation  with  the  $200  million  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  My  chairman  appar- 
ently, from  what  he  has  just  said,  feels 
differently.  Of  course,  that  is  his  pre- 
rogative, as  it  is  the  prerogative  of  any 
Senator. 

But  we  have  to  consider  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  economy.  I  point  out  that  I 
myself,  in  the  past — and  I  point  specif- 
ically to  the  last  year — made  a  motion  in 
committee  which  raised  the  amount  for 
this  particular  item  above  the  budget. 

It  is  meritorious,  it  is  praiseworthy, 
and  it  is  needed.  But  we  need  money, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  for 
transportation  in  our  cities.  We  need 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  new 
airport  facilities  all  aroimd  the  coim- 
try.  We  need  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  rebuild  our  cities.  We  need 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  perhaps, 
ultimately,  to  take  care  of  all  the  needs 
of  our  people.  We  need  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  education.  We  need 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  re- 
search. In  fact,  any  way  we  look,  we 
need  and  could  use  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

So,  somewhere  along  the  line,  we  have 
to  chisel  out  these  hundreds  of  millions — 
and  sometimes  billions — of  dollars,  the 
need  for  which  faces  us  on  every  hand. 

Because  I  thought  the  committee  was 
taking  a  respon-ible  position,  even 
though  I  have  gone  over  the  budget  be- 
fore, and  I  was  willing  to  go  over  the 


budget  this  time,  I  personally,  regardless 
of  how  other  Senators  may  feel,  out  of  a 
sense  of  respxDnsibility  to  om-  whole  finan- 
cial and  fi.scal  picture,  intend  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

I  have  only  one  other  thing  to  say,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  an  additional  value 
to  the  figure  placed  here  by  the  commit- 
tee. That  value  is  this:  We  are  going  to 
have  many  serious  items  in  controversy 
between  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  If  this  figure  is  put  in 
at  $500  million,  it  would  detract  and  take 
away  from  the  Senate  one  of  the  strong 
bargaining  positions  which  we  now  have. 

I  think  that  is  the  whole  story,  Mr. 
President,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We 
cannot,  on  each  bill  that  comes  before 
us  say,  "This  is  the  only  important 
thing."  If  we  can  spend  money  for  this, 
why  can  we  not  do  it  for  space?  If  we 
can  spend  money  on  that,  why  can  we 
not  do  it  on  sewers?  If  we  can  spend 
money  on  this,  why  can  we  not  do  it  on 
education''  If  we  can  spend  money  on 
this,  why  can  we  not  even  build  the 
transportation  systems  necessary  to  our 
cities? 

This  argument  can  be  used  ad  infini- 
tum. If  we  can  spend  money  on  trans- 
poi-tation  for  our  big  cities,  why  can  we 
not  put  so  much  more  in  cancer  re- 
S2arch,  or  schools?  We  hear  this  argu- 
ment day  after  day,  year  after  year.  Sim- 
ply because  I  believe  that,  in  this  whole 
concept,  it  is  the  responsible  position  to 
hold  to  the  figure  recommended  by  the 


committee,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long;  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spect very  much  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said.  I  would  simply  point 
out  that  this  country,  right  now,  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  one  big  national 
cesspool.  I  think  we  can  find  the  money 
within  the  restraints  of  an  anti-infla- 
tionary policy  to  buUd  the  sewage  facil- 
ities that  have  to  be  built  in  order  to 
clean  up  our  water. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  the  unfunded  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities in  my  State  of  Arkansas  as  of 
May  31,  1970,  which  shows  16  unfunded 
projects,  with  a  total  amount  requested 
of  $4,804,000.  I  merely  wish  the  Record 
to  show  the  situation  in  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPVIENT  GRANTS  FOR  BASIC  WATER  AND  SEWER  FACILITIES  PENDING  AS  OF  MAY  31.  197Q-STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 


City 


County 


Project  No.        Applicant 


Project 


Grant  amount 
(thousands) 


White  Hall )e«erson ^I'^all 

North  Little  Rock Pulaski. lil  mc7 

Center  Mill Greene...- w^JS?? 

Gosnell Mississippi Ztivni 

Con«ay Faulkner VVS-0d7J 

ClarkviUe Johnson Zi1m^^ 

~n:-::::::::::::::::::;:::::;:-:Hofcg,:::::;::::::: ws-oo82 

Crossett Ashley - ^HX 

West  Fork Washington WS-0083 

Little  Rock    - Pulaski ^IjSSl 

North  Little  Rock.. Pulaski ----  JJ^j^""^ 

Nashville f,<'*^L'',--L-- w^S 

Mdumella -.-  New  Pulaski WS-0087 

Jacksonville Pu'asl<i WS-0U88 


City  of  White  Hall - Sev*er 

Impr.  Diitrict  No.  104 Water 

City  of  Center  Hill.  Water  and  sevner. 

Tov«n  of  Gosnell.. Sewer.. 

Municipal  Impr.  District  No.  5 Water... 

City  of  ClarkviUe tlo... 

City  ot  Nashville Water  and  sewer. 

City  of  Benton - 

City  of  Malvern --  Water  and  sewer. 

City  ot  Crossett --  Water 

City  of  West  Fork Sewer 

City  of  Li'tle  Rock do 

Impr  District  No.  96 do 

City  of  Ni>;hville - Water  and  sewer. 

Maumella  New  Town  Water  and  Sewer  Impr.  District .do — 

Jacksonville  Pulaski.. .-  Sewer 


;ie4 

29 
196 
180 

60 
248 
709 

57 
432 
417 

87 
433 

82 

569 

1,015 

26 


Total. 


16 


4,804 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  . 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me  just 
one  moment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  the  position  Just  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  think 
the  amount  we  have  added  to  last  years 
appropriation  of  $135  million  and  the 
budget  estimate  of  $150  million,  to  make 
the  total  of  $200  million  recommended, 


is  a  very  generous  and  very  substantial 
increase. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  by 
no  means  does  this  figure  measure  the 
total  amount  of  the  developments  that 
are  involved.  I  have  inquired,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  the  exact  facts. 
I  imderstand  from  one  of  the  able  Sen- 
ators that  his  understanding  is  that  the 
grants  cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  development.  I  do  not 
recall.  I  am  not  on  the  legislative  com- 
mittee which  handles  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  just  ascertained, 
having  been  told  by  a  staff  member,  that 
the  figure  the  Senator  has  used  of  a  max- 
imum of  50  percent  is  correct;  but,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  applications,  the 
funding  averages  out  to  about  37  percent. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  mean  that 
if  the  same  average  applied,  the  $200 
million  grants  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee would  be  swelled  to  nearly  three 
times  that  amount — somewhere  between 
$550  million  and  $600  million  of  expend- 
itures— for  this  excellent  purpose  in  1971. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  this 
by  no  means  represents  the  full  amount 
of  the  developments  which  would  be  in- 
volved. It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  not 
only  be  greatly  surpassing  what  would 
be  a  reasonable  increase — and  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  increase 
from  $135  million  to  $200  million,  which 
is  $50  million  more  than  the  House  com- 
mittee recommended — but  it  would  also 
be  such  a  tremendous  increase  that  I 
think  we  would  be  asking  for  trouble 
from  the  Executive.  Of  course.  I  have  no 
authority  whatever  to  speak  for  the  Exec- 
utive and  do  not  know  what  his  attitude 
would  be;  but  I  certainly  feel  that  such  a 
jump,  from  $135  million  to  $500  million. 
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as  here  proposed,  for  the  grant  part  of 
these  financial  arrangements  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities  is  much  too 
great  an  increase,  and  I  think  it  would 
bring  the  charge  of  irresponsibility. 

I  shall,  of  course,  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
word  -irresponsibility"  has  been  batted 
around.  It  all  depends  on  what  foot  your 
shoe  is  on.  After  all,  we  just  got  through 
votine  53.319,303,000  for  the  space  pro- 
gram^ and  the  same  people  who  are  now- 
saying  that  this  amount  for  sewers  is 
inflationary,  for  some  reason  had  every 
argument  to  justify  our  going  to  the 
moon.  I  say  that  if  w-e  never  go  to  the 
moon  again,  I  think  we  can  live  with  it; 
but  if  we  do  not  have  the  proper  sewers 
and  we  have  pestilence,  then  God  help 
us. 

CP..1NTS   FOR   E.'.SIC   W.^TER    AND   SEWER   F.ICILITIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
increased  the  appropriation  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  facility  grants  from  the 
budget  request  of  $150  milhon  to  $500 
million. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  persons 
opposing  that  increase  claim  there  is  no 
backlog  of  applications  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

That  is  technically  correct  because 
HUD  invites  a  formal  application  only 
when  it  appears  that  money  is  available 
for  the  project. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  make  that 
point  would  be  to  quote  from  testimony 
offered  a  House  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee by  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  Assistant 
Secretary  to  Metropolitan  Planning  and 
Development. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  the  dif- 
ference between  preliminary  and  full 
applications,  Mr.  JEickson  said: 

We  have  a  procedure  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  we  have  a  preliminary  application 
where  we  take  the  community  through  a  pe- 
riod of  a  careful  assessment  of  plans  and 
also  we  make  sure  we  do  not  conflict  with 
other  water  programs,  water-sewer  programs 
ol  one  of  the  other  agencies  with  programs 
similar  to  ours.  We  invite  them  to  file  a  for- 
mal application  when  It  appears  that  we  have 
the  money  to  actually  proceed  with  that 
project  during  that  fiscal  year. 

Testimony  indicates  that  HUD  has 
1,000  preliminary  applications  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  grants,  but  because 
of  the  limit  of  $150  miUion,  HUD 
will  only  accept  300  formal  applications. 

Mr.  President,  the  demand  for  the  full 
authorization  under  this  program  exists. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  concur  with  the 
House  action. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  favor  the  grant  program  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  It  is  an  important  and 
desirable  program. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommends 
the  appropriation  of  S150  million.  The 
Senate  committee  would  increase  that  to 
$200  milhon.  I  support  the  $50  million 
increase,  but  with  a  budget  so  badly  out 
of  balance,  I  cannot  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  add  an  additiorial 
S300  milhon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  On  this 


question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tiie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  <when 
his  name  was  called  > .  On  tliis  vote  I  have 
a  pair  witii  the  distmguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Russeld.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  '-yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  i  after  having  vot«d  in 
tiie  negative > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  w-ith  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Javits)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  -yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Connnecti- 
cut  (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  i  Mr.  Magnuson  i  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  >Mr.  McCarthy'. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  > .  the  Senator  from  Utah  '  Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Yarborough i  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel',  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <  Mr.  Jordan  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young). 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  I  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  ( Mr.  Jor- 
dan) -would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen i. 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
Javits).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens*  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith* 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
fornia  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  55, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


[No.  215  Leg. 

YEAS— 55 

Aiken 

Hart 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bible 

Hnlhii^-.-; 

Proiitv 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Bruoke 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedv 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Long 

Scott 

Case 

Mansfield 

Smith,  111. 

Cooper 

-McClelian 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McGovem 

SpoD? 

Cranston 

Mclntvre 

Stennls 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mondaie 

Talniadge 

Ellender 

Mont  ova 

Tydlngs 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

VVlUlams.  N.J. 

GoodeU 

Nelson 

Harris 

Pack  wood 
NAYS— 17 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Allot  C 

Fannin 

MUler 

Bellmou 

Gold  water 

Thurmond 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Tower 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

WUliams.  Del. 

Dole 

Hruska 

PRESENT    AND    GIVLNG    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PRE-VIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  against. 
Griffin,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 26 


Anderson 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Church 

Javits 

Percy 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Rlbicofl 

Curtis 

Mas^nuson 

Russell 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Smith.  Maine 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Fong 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Moss 

-i'oung,  Ohio 

Gravel 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Goodell's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GOODELL  and  Mr.  PASTORE 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VA    HOSPriAL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
and  his  able  staff  have  closely  followed 
and  participated  in  the  investigation  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Senator  Javits  would  have  voiced 
his  strong  support  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  amendment  to  add  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  VA  medical  and  hospital  pro- 
gram appropriation  had  he  not  been  un- 
avoidably absent  during  consideration  of 
the  independent  ofiBces  appropriations 
bill,  H.R.  17548. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     762 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  762  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   762 
On  page  36,  line  20.  delete  the  figure 
"$1,300,000,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
the  figure  "$2,287,500,000". 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, offered  by  Senator  Javits  and  me, 
is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Bayh, 
Brooke,  Cannon.  Case,  Cranston,  Eagle- 
ton,  GoonELL,  Gore,  Gravel,  Harris, 
Hughes,  Kennedy,  Muskie,  Schweiker, 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

In  addition,  31  Senators  joined  Sena- 
tor Javits  and  me  in  signing  a  May  26 
letter  urging  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  to  fund  the 
urban  renewal  program  at  its  full  au- 
thorization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmoni.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  seeking 
that  full  authorization,  we  honor  a  com- 
mitment made  last  November  when  we 
failed  by  three  votes  to  add  $587,500,000 
to  the  budget  request  for  urban  renewal 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

What  we  tried  to  do  then,  and  what 
we  are  trymg  to  do  today  involves  a  com- 
mitment Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  made  to  our  Nation's  cities  when 
the  urban  renewal  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1949. 

That  commitment  was  a  promise  to 
help  our  cities  rehabilitate  areas  of 
blieht. 

That  we  have  not  lived  up  to  that  com- 
mitment is  evident  today  by  the  facts 
that  demand  exceeds  authorizations  ap- 
proved for  urban  renewal,  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  even  ask  for  full 
authorizations,  and  that  Congress  fails 
to  appropriate  the  full  amount  possible. 

Let  me  break  down  the  authorization- 
appropriation  situation  for  urban  re- 
newal. 

Last  year's  appropriation  of  $1  billion 
was  $587  million  short  of  the  full  au- 
thorization. That  authorization  is  still 
available. 

On  July  1,  a  new  authorization  of  $1.7 
billion  became  available. 

That  means  Congress  can  appropriate 
about  $2.3  billion,  which  is  what  we  seek 
to  do. 

If  our  amendment  is  accepted,  the 
Senate  will  add  $1.3  billion  to  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  and  to  the 
House  approved  figure,  and  $1  billion  to 
the  total  of  $1.3  billion  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Senate,  in  addition  to  last  year's 
vote  and  tlie  letter  signed  by  33  Senators 
this  year,  ha.s  shown  strong  support  for 
increasing  the  urban  renewal  appropria- 
tion above  the  committee's  recommendri- 
tion  of  $1.3  billion. 

On  June  22.  less  than  1  month  ago. 
the  Senate,  in  approving  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Pastore,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee handling  the  HUD  budget  re- 
quests, voted  70  to  12  to  add  about  $600 
million  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  Adding  that  figure  to  the  com- 


mittee recommendation  of  SI. 3  billion, 
it  can  be  said  that  there  is  clear  Senate 
support  for  a  minimum  funding  level  of 
about  $1.9  billion. 

Unhappily,  in  acting  on  the  conference 
report,  the  House  struck  the  $600  million 
from  the  supplemental.  However,  before 
anyone  raises  the  argument  that  the 
House  action  on  that  bill  indicates  the 
futility  of  approving  an  appropriation  of 
$2.3  billion,  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
position  taken  in  that  debate  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Representative  Makon  said: 

The  1971  bill  is  the  appropria'e  and  orderly 
place  and  time  to  decide  the  funding  level 
for  urban  renewal.  .  .  .  The  other  body  will 
provide  whatever  sum  it  decides  to  provide. 
Then  we  will  go  to  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate to  determine  what  the  liixal  tigure  will 
be  f  jr  the  fiscal  yo.ir.  .  .  . 

Mr.  M-^HON  based  that  position  on  the 
fact  that  the  supplemental  was  being 
considered  just  8  days  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  it  was  hard  to  claim 
any  urgency  in  adding  the  urban  renewal 
funds  to  that  measure. 

My  point  in  quoting  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  is  not  to  support  or  dis- 
pute the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Mahon, 
but  rather  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  House  on  the  supplemental  will  be 
repeated  in  a  conference  on  this  appro- 
priations bni.  More  to  the  point,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Mahon 
argues  strongly  that  the  Senate  should 
appropriate  the  full  authorization  so  as 
to  be  in  as  strong  a  position  as  possible 
in  the  conference. 

But  the  case  for  the  full  authorization 
for  urban  renewal  rests  on  far  stronger 
ground  than  merely  seeking  to  strength- 
en the  Senate's  bargaining  position. 

In  correspondence  from  George  Rom- 
ney,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  in  testimony  by  a  de- 
partment witness  before  a  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  it  was  reported 
that  the  value  of  unfunded  urban  re- 
newal applications  on  hand  at  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  would  total  $3  billion. 

On  March  2,  in  response  to  a  lett"er 
from  Senator  Pastore.  Senator  Javits 
and  me,  Secretary  Romney  wrote: 

The  demand  for  renewal  funds  is  con- 
tinuing high  The  backlog  of  applications  on 
hand  totalled  $2.7  billion  on  January  1.  1970. 
We  e.\pcct  this  to  rise  to  about  $3  billion  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  ).ear  after  utilizing  all 
funds  available. 

Lawrence  Cox.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Renewal  and  Housing  Management, 
testifying  before  a  House  appropriations 
subcommittee  on  March  16.  said: 

To  indicate  the  need  and  support  for  the 
program,  after  the  $1  billion  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1970  is  spent,  the  Department 
will  have  p.  backlog  of  urban  renewal  applica- 
tions totalling  approximately   $3  billion. 

Whi>  some  later  estimate.^.  I  under- 
stand, have  set  tlie  figure  at  slightly 
under  the  S3  billion,  the  demand  on  hand 
still  exceeds  the  full  authorization  of  $2.3 
billion,  and  the  short  fall  will  grow  as 
new  applications  are  received  during  the 
year. 

And  in  that  regard,  it  is  important  to 
remember    that    HUD    cannot    approve 


projects  whose  costs  total  more  than  the 
amount  of  money  which  has  been  appro- 
priated for  urban  renewal. 

Last  year.  Secretary  Romney  testified 
tliat  new  applications  are  received  at  the 
rate  of  about  $200  million  a  month. 

This  year.  Assistant  Secretary  Cox, 
while  not  projecting  a  dollar  figure,  told 
the  House  subcommittee  that  HUD  ex- 
pected that  probably  "as  many  as  400" 
projects  would  reach  the  funding  stage 
in  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  its  budget  justification,  the  Depart- 
ment divided  its  appropriation  request  of 
$1  billion  this  way: 

The  $400  million  for  existing  urban 
renewal  programs; 

The  $300  million  for  neighborhood  de- 
velopment programs; 

The  $125  million  for  other  existing 
programs  funded  by  urban  renewal  ap- 
propriations; 

And  only  $175  million  for  new  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  Mr.  Cox,  HUD  anticipates 
funding  only  about  53  new  urban  renewal 
projects  this  year. 

Even  more  serious,  the  $400  million  to 
be  allocated  to  existing  programs  for 
amendatories  is  S300  million  short  of  the 
need. 

That  means,  imder  the  budget  request, 
for  example,  11  Michigan  cities  with 
unfunded  neighborhood  development 
programs  pending,  and  another  17  Mich- 
igan cities  with  conventional  urban  re- 
newal programs  pending  will  have  little 
chance  of  receiving  Federal  funds  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

That  also  means  that  even  if  we  ap- 
propriate the  full  authorization,  we  will 
be  short  of  the  demand  on  hand,  and 
only  a  limited  number  of  new  projects 
will  be  funded. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  to  rehabilitating 
our  cities  perhaps  can  best  be  stated  in 
the  words  of  administration  officials. 

Referring  again  to  his  appearance  be- 
fore a  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, Secretary  Cox  said: 

The  restoration  of  our  decayed  and  de- 
teriorating urban  areas  Is  Important  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  cities  are  the  core 
and  llfeblood  of  the  surrounding  areas.  They 
suBtaln  a  wide  range  of  economic,  social, 
educational  and  cultural  activities  that 
might  not  otherwise  be  available  to  the  vast 
majority  of  people  who  live  In  our  cities, 
towns  and  metropolitan  areas. 

The  urban  renewal  program  is  one  cf  cjr 
most  important  instruments  fcr  combating 
environmental  problems  of  all  kinds — de- 
cayed, rat-infested  buildings,  overcrowded 
living  condltons  and  dirty  streets,  visual 
ugUnees  and  traffic  congestion.  Inadequate 
water  and  unseparated  sewer  facilities,  and 
even  air  pollution. 

Last  year.  Secretarj-  Romney  made 
such  statements  as: 

To  me«t  the  lO-year  housing  goals,  urban 
renewal  must  provide  sites  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  new  dwelling  units  required 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  persons  In  lo- 
cations where  they  are  most  needed. 

Extensive  urban  renewal  assistance  Is  a 
prime  component  In  the  designated  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  150  model  cities.  These  nelgb- 
borhoods  represent  large  blighted  areas 
where  public  facilities  and  Improvements 
have  been  inadequate  and  where  a  high  pro- 
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rx)rtion  of  the  dilapidated  and  substandard 
^ructures  are  inhabited  by  low  income  pea- 
pie  The  model  city  activities  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  timely  assistance  from  the  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Program. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  my  comments 
ou  Breakthrough  and  Just  make  one  addi- 
tional po;nt.  Breakthrough  Is  only  going  to 
succeed  If  we  have  adequate  funding  of  the 
housing  programs  that  are  contained  In  the 
various  housing  statutes.  This  Includes  235, 
home  ownership.  236,  the  rent  subsidy,  ar.d 
the  rent  supplement  program,  as  well  as 
urban  renewal.  One  of  the  toughest  parts  in 
this  Breakthrough  program  is  going  to  be 
to  secure  the  land  for  the  hotislng,  and  urban 
renewal  Is  one  means  of  securing  suitable 
land  for  such  volume  housing  projection. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Secre- 
tary made  the  case  for  full  funding  last 
year,  and  these  remarks  are  as  true  today 
as  they  were  then. 

There  are  those  who  will  contend  that 
any  increase  in  urban  renewal  expendi- 
tures will  fuel  inflation.  I  reject  that 
contention  on  two  grounds. 

First,  according  to  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  who  support  this  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  officials  at  HUD,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  because  of  lead 
time  required  for  planning,  little,  if  any 
of  the  money  appropriated  for  urban  re- 
newal, regardless  of  the  amount,  is  spent 
in  the  year  it  is  appropriated. 

The  budget  outlay  of  slightly  more 
than  $1  billion  was  actually  appropriated 
in  previous  years.  However,  to  repeat,  the 
level  of  appropriations  available  controls 
the  number  of  new  projects  which  can 
be  approved. 

Equally  important,  urban  renewal  ex- 
penditures are  not  inflationary  for,  un- 
like dollars  going  for  ABM,  they  put 
goods  into  the  marketplace  and  increase 
the  tax  base  for  communities. 

For  example,  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
urban  renewal  has  financed  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  more  than  8,000 
moderate  and  low-rent  housing  imits  and 
added  $150  million  to  the  city's  tax  base. 

And  the  same  holds  true  for  small 
to\viis  which  participate  in  the  program. 
For  example,  I  am  told  that  when  a  re- 
newal project  is  completed  in  the  town 
of  Santa  Pe  Springs,  Calif.,  population, 
16,000,  the  assessed  valuation  will  jump 
from  $146,360  to  $1.7  million,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  urban  renewal  program  and 
a  list  of  specific  examples  of  the  effect 
of  urban  renewal  on  local  tax  revenues 
and  assessed  valuations  prepared  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  VS.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACCOlVIPHSHMENTS    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

Housing — Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  new- 
er rehabilitated  hotislng  units  have  already 
been  started  or  completed  (53%  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing).  When  all  rede- 
velopment in  programs  approved  through 
June  30.  1969,  Is  completed.  It  will  have  gen- 
erated nearly  1.3  million  housing  units  (66% 
low  and  moderate  Income) . 

Jobs — Currently  over  5,000  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  institutional  structures   have 


been  completed  or  are  under  construction. 
This  activity  has  generated  about  half  a 
million  permanent  Jobs.  When  present 
planned  redevelopment  Is  completed,  over 
2.2  million  Jobs  will  have  been  generated. 

/nresf merit— .Approximately  $5.30  of  local 
private  and  public  investment  has  been  gen- 
erated fcr  each  federal  urban  renewal  dol- 
lar. 

Tax  Base — The  assessed  tax  valuation  of 
land  and  improvements  has  Increased  an 
average  of  240 "c  in  completed  renewal  proj- 
ects, thus  expanding  the  local  tax  base. 

Selected  Examples  of  the  Effect  of  Urban 
Renewal  on  Local  Tax  Revenue; 

1.  National  City,  California  (47,000)— Has 
a  rene.val  project  in  survey  and  planning 
stage.  Current  assessed  value  of  the  area  = 
$595,279;  when  project  is  completed  there 
will  be  a  400'c  Increase  to  $3,058,912.  Real 
estate  taxes  will  increase  from  $60,000  to 
$250,000  a  year.  In  addition,  project  is  ex- 
pected to  generate  an  additional  $100,000  in 
sales  taxes. 

2.  Santa  Fe  Springs.  Calif.  U6,000). 

Prerenewal  1964: 

Assessed    value $416,360 

Tax    revenue 41,730 

Postrenewal  1972: 

Assessed    value 

Tax    revenue 


1,  700,  000 
170,  000 

45,000 
290,  460 


3.  Cumberland,  Md.  (31.000). 

Tax  revenue  before  renewal 

Tax  revenue  after  renewal 

4.  Tulsa,  Okla.  (325,0001. 
Assessed  property  value  before 

renewal  6,  836,  OCX) 

Assessed    property    value    after 

renewal 127,734,000 

5.  Franklin,  Pa.  (10,000).  When  proj- 
ect completed,  taxes  will  be  approximate- 
ly $100,000,  as  opposed  to  $7,500  prior  to  re- 
newal. 

Examples  of  Increases  in  assessed  or  market 
value  of  property  as  a  result  of  renewal  (com- 
pleted projects,  existing  projects,  and  pro- 
posed projects)  : 

[Rounded  figures  in  millions] 

1.  San  Francisco,  California- 19.3 

2.  Los  Angeles.  California 24. 1 

3.  Hartford,  Connecticut 52.8 

4.  Wilmington,  Delaware 3.9 

5.  Torrlngton,  Connecticut 5 

6.  EvansviUe,  Indiana 5 

7.  Wichita,  Kansas 11,399,800 

8.  Baltimore,   Maryland 104.355,000 

9.  Lawrence,  Massachusetts 1 

10.  Boston,  Massachusetts 36 

11.  Flint,  Michigan--- 8.5 

12.  Muskegon,  Michigan 1 

13.  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 3 

14.  Paterson,  New  Jersey 7.7 

15.  Blnghamton,  New  York 20 

16.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 108 

17.  Toledo,  Ohio 14 

18.  Akron,  Ohio 54 

19.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 25 

20.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 140 

21.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 30 

22.  Providence,  Rhode  Island 23 

23.  Whltesboro,  Texas .--  1.065 

24.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 6.5 

25.  New  Britain,  Connecticut 10 

26.  Richmond,  California --       32 

27.  New  Castle.  Pennsylvania 100 

Examples  of  Increased  Annual  Tax  Reve- 
nue as  a  Result  of  Pending,  Ongoing  or  Com- 
pleted Projects: 

Per  year 

1.  Sylacauga,  Alabama $15,748 

2.  San  Leandro.  California 100,  000 

3.  I>aytona  Beach,  Florida 17,000 

4.  HUo,  Hawaii 125.000 

5.  Gary,    Indiana 30,000 

6.  Brockton,   Massachuaetta 40.000 

7.  Lansing,   Michigan 100,000 


8.  Chisholm.    Mini.csota 

9.  Columbia,    Missouri 

10.  Albany,  New  York 

n.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

12.  Wlaston-Salem. 

North    Carolina 1 

13.  Mlddletown.  Ohio 

14.  Aitoona,    Pennsylvania 

15.  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

16.  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

17.  Morrison,    Tennessee 

18.  Memphis,    Tennessee 

19.  Newport  News,  Virginia 

20.  Richmond,  Virginia 

21.  Hoquiam,    Washington 

22.  Milwaukee.    Wisconsin 

23.  Anderson,   Indiana 

24.  Portland,    Maine 

25.  Danville,   Kentucky 
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$5,000 

78,000 

140.  000 

37,  500 

247,710 

14,  200 

10,  000 

300.000 

150.  000 

79, 000 

381,000 

173, 857 

142,228 

8.000 

724.  045 

40.000 

33.  000 

20,  000 


Examples  of  percentage  Increase  in  £is- 
sessed  property  values  as  a  result  of  pending. 
ongoing,  or  completed  project-s : 

Percent 

1.  HuntsviUe,   Alabama 500 

2.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas 251 

3.  Stockton,    California 600 

4.  AtlanU.  Georgia 200 

5.  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey 400 

6.  Dayton,  Ohio 100 

7.  Charleston,  West  Virginia 300 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  even 
a  brief  review  of  that  material  indicates 
that  urban  renewal  programs  help  cities 
help  themselves. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
those  who  will  contend  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  not  release  any  of  the  funds 
we  may  add  to  the  budget  request. 

That  possibility  should  not  affect  our 
course  of  action. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
determine  national  spending  priorities. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  live  up 
to  commitments  it  has  made  to  the  Na- 
tion's cities  when  it  established  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program. 

To  refuse  to  add  to  the  budget  request 
is  to  foreclose  any  chance  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  change  its  priorities. 
To  refuse  to  appropriate  the  full  au- 
thorization is  to  break  our  commitment 
to  our  cities. 

Mr.  President,  during  last  year's  floor 
debate  on  adding  $600  million  in  urban 
renewal  funds,  I  said  tliere  were  four 
strong  reasons  for  appropriating  the 
full  authorization. 

Those  reasons  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  then. 

First,  the  demand  for  even  more  than 
the  full  authorization  is  clear. 

Second,  in  establishing  urban  renewal 
programs  the  Congress  made  a  commit- 
ment to  help  rebuild  cities.  City  resi- 
dents have  better  reason  than  most  to 
question  the  value  of  such  commitments. 
We  should  not  go  back  on  that  commit- 
ment now.  If  we  do.  we  can  add  urban 
renewal  to  the  long  list  of  promises  that 
the  Federal  Government  makes  but  never 
fulfills. 

Third,  the  level  of  appropriations  con- 
trols the  number  of  new  starts,  whether 
or  not  the  money  is  spent  the  same  year. 

And  fourth,  by  appropriating  the  full 
authorization  the  Senate  can  greatly 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Its  conferees 
when  they  meet  to  settle  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  biUs. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that 
we  would  appropriate  the  sum  which  we 
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have  authorized  for  urban  renewal.  I 
know  that  there  are  competing  demands 
for  various  programs.  However,  as  I 
came  in  by  plane  this  morning,  I  hap- 
pened to  read  in  the  current  Newsweek 
magazine  of  July  13,  1970,  a  rather  dra- 
matic 2-page  color  advertisement  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  Caterpillar  tractors. 

That  advertisement  showed  an  urban 
renewal  project  in  the  city  of  New  York 
caption  ?d  "He's  Tearing  Down  New 
York's  Crime  Rate." 

The  advertisement  made  the  point  that 
591  American  cities  have  picked  up  the 
challenge  to  fight  crime  by  attacking 
frustrated  dreams  and  hopes  in  which 
crime  breeds.  In  fighting  crime  through 
urban  renewal,  we  fight  the  cancer  in 
our  midst,  the  cause  of  which  crime  is  a 
symptom. 

The  advertisement  makes  the  point 
that  we  must  recognize  that  crime  is  a 
consequence  of  urban  decay. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  appropriate  in  full 
the  amount  we  have  authorized  to  make 
that  fight. 

ExHierr  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
WasMngton.  DC,  May  26,  1970. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

ChaiT-man.      Appropriation      Subcommittee. 

Jndeprndent  Offices  and  Department  of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Senate 

Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  We  urge  that  the 

urban  renewal  program  of  the  Department 

of    Housing    and    Urban    Development    be 

funded  at  Its  full  authorization  of  -52.287.- 

500.000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

As  you  know,  late  last  year  28  Senators 
Joined  you  In  a  letter  asking  Secretary  Rom- 
ney  to  detail  what  the  total  demand  for  ur- 
ban renewal  funds  would  be  through  June 
30,  1970.  Mr.  Romney  resjxjnded  that  the  de- 
mand would  total  $3  billion  after  utilizing 
all  funds  available. 

The  urban  renewal  appropriation  lor  the 
current  fiscal  year  was  $1  billion,  which  was 
8587.5  million  less  than  the  full  authoriza- 
tion. The  unused  authorization  is  still  avail- 
able. 

On  July  1,  1970.  a  new  authorization  of 
$1.7  billion  will  become  available  for  urban 
renewal. 

If  the  full  authorization  were  to  be  appro- 
priated ($2  3  billion) ,  the  program  would  still 
be  $700  million  short  of  the  demand  on  hand 
at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  short  fall 
which  would  be  Increased  as  new  applica- 
tions are  received  during  the  year. 

However,  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1971  is  once  again  only  $1  billion. 

In  order  to  start  meeting  the  tremendous 
demand  for  urban  renewal  funds,  we  request 
that  the  Subcommittee  approve  the  addition 
of   the    sum   of   $1,287,500,000    to    the    1971 
budget  request  of  $1   billion  for  urban  re- 
newal. The  urban  renewal  program  Is  very 
Important  to  many  communities,  both  large 
and  small,  throughout  the  country.  Indeed. 
1000  communities  have  or  are  participating 
In  the  program.  It  is  most  essential  that  Im- 
portant  projects   In   these   communities   be 
funded    to   the   extent   possible   within    the 
authorization  limits. 
Sincerely, 
Jacob   K.   Javlts.  PhlUp   A    Hart.  Birch 
Bayh,  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Clifford  P. 
Case,   Alan  Cranston,  Thomas  Eagle- 
ton.  Charles  E.  Goodell.  Mllce  Gravel, 
Pred  R.  Harris,  Vance  Hartke, 
Ernest  F.  Holllngs.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Walter  F.   Mondale.  Joseph   M.  Mon- 
toya,   Edmund   S    Muskle,   George   S. 
McGovern,   Gay  lord   Nelson.  Abraham 


Rlblcoff,  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  Richard 
S.  Schwelker.  Stuart  Symington,  VVjI- 
11am  B.  Saxbe, 
Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.,  Stephen  M. 
Young,  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Daniel  K 
Inouye,  Quentln  N.  Burdick,  Thomas 
J.  Dodd,  Albert  Gore.  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Jennlnps 
Randolph 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  everything  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  said.  I  dare  say  that  no  one 
in  the  Senate  has  seen  the  merit  of  this 
program  more  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  No  one  in  the  Senate 
has  fought  harder  for  it  not  only  in  the 
committee  but  also  on  the  fioor  and 
especially  in  the  conference 

It  was  agreed  tliat  we  should  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  floor,  because  I  car- 
ried out  an  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  My  colleagues  will  con- 
firm what  I  say.  When  we  went  to  con- 
ference, we  hit  a  stone  wall,  so  much  so 
that  they  wanted  us  to  agree  that  we 
would  delete  the  amount  because  they 
said  tliat  was  not  the  proper  place  to 
bring  it.  They  said  that  just  because  the 
money  was  authorized  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  it  had  to  be  funded. 

I  insisted  and  insisted  and  insisted.  I 
would  not  agree  to  a  compromise.  Nor 
would  I  agree  to  the  deletion.  I  insisted 
that  they  take  it  back  in  disagreement, 
hoping  that  U  tliey  took  it  back  in  dis- 
agreement, it  would  come  up  for  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  mayors  would  get  to  work 
and  come  down  and  talk  with  their 
Representatives. 

We  had  telegrams  sent  out  to  the.se 
mayors.  We  used  the  telephone  to  talk 
with  these  mayors.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
was  that  we  suffered  a  tremendous  dis- 
appointment. When  the  \ote  came  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  they  sustained 
tlieir  conferees  by  a  vote  of  236  to  136. 
By  a  margin  of  100  the  House  said  no  to 
S587.5  million.  What  is  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  driving  at?  I  have  talked 
with  my  colleagues,  colleagues  who  are 
not  so  sympathetic  to  this  program  but 
who  are  very  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  inserted  in  our  bill  S300  million 
over  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House 
which  was  SI  billion.  We  made  it  SI. 3 
bilhon.  But  they  gave  me  a  promise  that 
if  I  hit  a  stone  wall  in  conference  on  the 
S587.5  million  they  would  go  along  with 
me  on  the  total  authorization  for  fiscal 
1971.  which  is  S700  million. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan to  retreat.  I  do  not  want  lum  to 
compromi.se.  I  merely  want  him  to  un- 
derstand that  when  we  get  through  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  task.  Tlie  job  is  in  that 
conference  and  the  job  is  in  the  Hou.se. 
I  am  imploring  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. I  know  the  problem  and  I  know 
every  nickel  of  it  can  be  spent.  But  I 
have  to  be  reasonable. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  will  make  out 
in  conference.  I  must  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  if  he  insists  on  his 
increa.se  of  $987.5  million  in  addition  to 


the  $1.3  billion  already  voted,  not  only 
do  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  we  could 
lose  it  on  the  fioor,  but  it  might  damage 
our  chances  for  getting  $700  million.  So 
I  am  imploring  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan,  for  once  in  his  life,  to  have 
an  undei-standing  of  the  problem  we  are 
up  against  and  agree  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  make  it  $1.7  billion.  I 
think  we  can  get  a  vote  on  the  floor 
and  get  it  to  conference.  In  the  mean- 
time I  hope  that  he  picks  up  the 
telephone  and  calls  up  all  of  the  mayors 
in  Michigan  who  talked  to  their  Rep- 
resentatives because  I  am  going  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  my  mayors  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  ask  them  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  talk  to  Senators  as  they  did 
to  Representatives. 

I  think  we  will  get  the  job  done.  The 
need  is  not  completely  understood  in  the 
House,  for  some  reason  which  I  cannot 
comprehend.  The  fact  remains  they 
threw  it  down  completely;  they  rejected 
the  $587.5  million  by  a  majority  of  100 
votes.  Do  not  make  me  take  that  back 
again  and  hit  that  stone  wall  again. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes,  if  all  the  time  has  not 
been  exhausted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  my  time  if  he  will  agree. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  does  not  con- 
tend that  if  I  did  agree  it  would  be  the 
first  time  I  ever  understood  his  position. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no,  no. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
5  minutes  from  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  do  un- 
derstand, first,  the  deep  concern  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  over  the  years 
has  taken  in  the  problem  of  trying  to  re- 
habilitate urban  centers.  We  do  under- 
stand the  problem  he  had  in  conference 
with  the  House  in  mid-June.  I  wish  to 
explain  some  of  my  problems.  Thirty- 
two  other  Senators  have  urged  us  in 
writing  to  do  what  this  amendment  seeks 
to  do.  For  that  reason  alone  I  would  feel 
imder  an  obligation  not  to  "retreat." 

Second,  the  issue  was  presented  in  the 
House  so  late  in  the  fiscal  year  that  I 
can  interpret  the  House  vote,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  made 
reference,  as  accepting  the  strong  con- 
cern of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  when  he  said 
that  with  just  8  days  remaining  in  the 
fiscal  year,  the  1971  bill  is  the  appropri- 
ate and  orderly  place  in  time  to  decide 
the  funding  level  for  urban  renewal. 

He  continues: 

The  other  body  will  provide  whatever  form 
it  decides  to  provide. 

Parenthetically,  I  hope  we  provide 
them  with  the  full  amount  authorized. 

The  chairman  said: 

Then,  we  will  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  to  determine  the  final  figure  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  was  b«ising  his  state- 
ment on  the  fact  that  the  supplemental 
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bill  was  being  considered  8  days  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  language  is  there 
and  the  authorization  is  there. 

Mr.  HART.  The  point  is  that  the  1971 
bill  was  the  appropriate  place  to  do  it. 

M/.  PASTORE.  He  was  not  talking 
about  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  HART.  He  was  talking  to  his  col- 
leagues who  voted  as  the  Senator  indi- 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  called  up  the 
mayors  and  told  them  the  right  story  and 
they  could  have  contacted  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr  HART.  The  mayors  had  2  days  to 
get  tlie  message  to  the  House.  They  were 
geared  and  they  are  now  geared  to  insure 
the  message  gets  to  them  because  they 
anticipate,  as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  was  urging,  that  this  is  the 
bOl  on  which  to  make  the  fight,  and  we 
do  make  the  fight  and  the  plea. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  would 
vield  to  him. 

"  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

First,  I  want  to  say  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  combatant  head  of  an  effort  in 
conference  than  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  in  the  item  of 
S587.5  million  on  the  supplemental  bill. 
I  do  not  mean  he  was  pugnacious  to  the 
extent  of  being  offensive  because  he  was 
not;  but  he  was  completely  unyielding. 

I  want  the  Recokd  to  show  that  every 
member  of  the  conference  committee  of 
the  Senate  stuck  with  him  on  that  posi- 
tion. I  am  one  Senator  who  told  him  at 
that  time  if  it  were  reported  in  disagree- 
ment and  if  it  were  turned  down  by  the 
House  I  would  stand  by  him  to  get  the 
$587,5  million  on  this  bill— not  the  $700 
million.  I  still  feel  that  way. 

I  hope  other  Senators  will  realize  what 
a  courageous  fight  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  put  up  and  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  realize  what  a  terrific  problem 
it  is  that  you  ask  conferees  to  take  on 
if  you  add  too  heavily  to  the  amount  to 
be  placed  in  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  thought  that  the  Senator  had  done  a 
splendid  job  when  he  got  his  committee 
to  agree  to  add  $300  million  on  to  the 
$1  billion  which  came  over  from  the 
House.  I  have  nothing  but  admiration, 
respect,  and  affection  for  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  because  I  saw  him 
under  fire,  I  know  he  is  telling  the  truth 
when  he  told  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  know  without  being 
told  that  no  man  in  this  body  would 
fight  more  vigorously  to  obtain  moneys 
for  urban  renewal  than  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  know 
that. 

I  suggest  he  and  his  fellow  conferees 
would  have  their  hand  strengthened 
enormously  if  we  sent  them  there  with 
the  full  figure  and  they  could  bargain 
down  from  that  if  they  must. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  and  it 
has  my  strong  support.  We  have  a  back- 
log of  $3  billion  in  applications  for  urban 
renewal  funds.  The  amount  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  still  not  meet  the  demand. 


Urban  renewal  is  a  creature  of  urban 
neglect.  As  we  have  fouled  the  quality 
of  the  air  and  water  aroimd  us,  as  we 
have  desecrated  our  countryside  with  a 
kaleidoscope  of  neon  and  billboards,  so 
have  we  permitted  the  destruction  of  our 
cities.  We  have  rendered  them  lifeless 
and  decaying  in  the  wake  of  unemploy- 
ment, poverty  and  deterioration. 

Now,  with  the  new  awareness  of  en- 
vironmenul  quality,  we  know  our  re- 
sources, both  human  and  natural,  are  by 
no  means  limi'iess.  We  realize  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  pollute  air  and  water 
and  move  on  to  cleaner  air  and  water. 
We  cannot  continue  to  let  our  cities 
decay  and  deteriorate  for  there  is  no 
escape  from  this  death. 

With  this  emphasis  on  conservation 
and  restoration  of  our  environment,  the 
urban  renewal  program  has  become  our 
most  effective  weapon  for  eliminating 
urban  blight  and  providing  a  better 
urban  environment. 

The  urban  renewal  program  provides 
financial  assistance  to  local  communities 
for  the  purpose  of  redeveloping  slums 
and  blighted  or  deteriorating  areas.  In 
turn,  the  local  communities  must  obhgate 
one-third  the  cost  of  the  project  and 
present  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  re- 
development of  the  area.  Since  the  pro- 
gram is  highly  flexible  and  dependent 
upon  local  initiative,  cities  are  able  to 
undertake  a  variety  of  methods  to  restore 
and  revitalize  themselves  including  the 
production  of  housing,  commercial  de- 
velopment and  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic facilities  such  as  schools,  libraries, 
parks,  water  and  sewer  lines.  The  locality 
may  choose  any  improvement  it  feels  will 
best  help  create  a  decent  living  environ- 
ment. 

The  principal  goal  of  this  restoration  is 
to  direct  the  reshaping  of  urban  com- 
munities so  that  they  are  fit,  once  again, 
for  human  habitation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imderstand  that 
urban  renewal  funds  are  much  In  de- 
mand by  the  mayors  of  our  cities.  Since 
1949,  when  the  program  was  enacted,  the 
Federal  Government  has  approved  over 
$8.2  billion  in  grants  to  over  1,000  com- 
munities participating  in  the  program. 

The  need  for  funds  continues  to  in- 
crease. Secretary  George  Romney  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment estimates  that  by  the  end  of 
June  30,  1970,  total  demand  for  urban 
renewal  funds,  including  projects  in 
model  cities,  will  be  approximately  $3 
bDlion,  after  present  fiscal  year  1970  ap- 
propriations have  been  spent. 

Of  this  $3  billion  backlog,  HUD  records 
as  of  March  31,  1970,  show  actual  appli- 
cations pending  from  some  500  cities 
totaling  $2.1  billion.  In  conventional 
urban  renewal  alone,  there  is  a  backlog 
of  approximately  425  applications,  but 
HUD  estimates  it  can  fund  only  53  of 
these  next  year  if  the  present  funding 
level  of  $41  billion  is  continued. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  there 
are  75  pending  or  proposed  applications 
totaling  approximately  $356,497,000. 
Without  additional  funds  many  cities  In 
New  York  and  other  States  will  be  forced 
to  curtail,  postpone,  or  cancel  needed 
community  Improvement  projects. 

I  have  received  telegrams  and  letters 
from  many  leaders  in  New  York  Includ- 


ing the  mayors  of  several  cities  includ- 
ing Peekskill,  Utica,  Amsterdam,  Syra- 
cuse, Ogdensburg,  and  Rochester  regard- 
ing the  urgent  need  for  urban  lenewal 
funds.  Understandably,  they  all  support 
full  funding  of  the  program  at  the  $2.3 
billion  level.  The  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  wrote  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  iMr.  Pastore.' 
expressing  this  same  opinion.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  these 
messages  of  support  be  included  at  the 
end  of  my  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  against 
this  backgroimd  of  need  what  funds  are 
available?  Congress  has  authorized,  but 
not  appropriated,  a  total  of  $2,287  billion, 
which  is  made  up  of:  $400  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1970  in  addition 
to  the  $1  billion  already  appropriated; 
$187.5  million  authorized  for  renewal  in 
model  cities  areas;  and  $1.7  billion  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  appropriation  of  funds,  however, 
has  been  inadequate.  The  administration 
has  asked  Congress  for  a  $1  billion  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
House  approved  this  request.  The  $1  bil- 
hon is  totally  insufficient.  It  is  $1,287  bil- 
lion short  of  what  Congress  itself  has 
said  is  needed,  as  refiected  by  amounts 
it  has  authorized;  and  $2  billion  short  of 
what  is  needed,  as  shown  by  the  backlog 
in  pending,  unfunded  applications. 

In  addition,  since  the  $1  billion  is  the 
same  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  the  administration  and  the  House 
have  made  no  allowance  for  increased 
costs  due  to  inflation.  In  terms  of  1970 
dollars  then,  the  fiscal  year  1971  appro- 
priation is  worth  less  than  the  fiscal  1970 
funds. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  responded  by  recommending  $1.3  bil- 
lion for  urban  renewal.  This  amoimt  does 
reflect  the  realities  of  inflation  with  a 
$300  million  increase  over  last  year's 
appropriation.  However,  it  provides  little 
funding  for  the  tremendous  increase  in 
new  renewal  applications,  which  I  under- 
stand are  received  at  a  rate  of  $200  mil- 
lion a  month  at  HUD. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  which  would  increase  the 
appropriation  by  $1  billion  to  $2.3  billion. 
This  request  for  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion is  a  result  of  a  yearlong  struggle  in 
the  Senate,  which  I  have  supported  every 
step  of  the  way,  to  increase  the  funds 
for  urban  renewal.  In  the  fiscal  1970  ap- 
propriations bill  $1  billion  was  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  and  Sen- 
ate committee  for  urban  renewal.  An  ef- 
fort was  made  on  the  floor  to  increase 
the  appropriation  by  $587  million  to  its 
authorization  level.  The  amendment  was 
defeated  by  three  votes. 

In  view  of  the  support  for  increased 
urban  renewal  funds,  29  Members  of  this 
body  signed  a  letter  to  HUD  Secretary 
George  Romney,  in  which  he  was  asked 
to  detail  what  the  total  demand  for  ur- 
ban renewal  funds  would  be  through 
Jime  30,  1970.  Secretarj-  Romney  re- 
sponded that  the  demand  would  total  $3 
biUion  after  all  available  funds  had  been 
obligated. 
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Because  of  this  funding  backlog  33 
Members  of  this  body  appealed  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  HUD  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  to  recom- 
mend the  remaining  available  authoriza- 
tion of  almost  $600  million  and  fiscal 
1971  urban  renewal  authorization  of 
$41.7  billion  for  a  total  of  approximately 
$2  3  billion.  Even  at  this  much  expanded 
funding  level  for  fiscal  1971  we  would  be 
$700  million  short  of  the  demand  already 
on  hand.  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, as  we  know,  is  $1.3  billion. 

A  successful  amendment  was  intro- 
duced bv  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr  Pastore'  to  include  the  remaining 
fiscal  year  1970  authorization,  $587  mil- 
lion to  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  Although  this  amendment 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  70  to  12.  it  was  not  accepted  by 
the  House. 

The  additional  appropriation  of  $i 
billion,  as  provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment, should  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  it  makes  economic  sense  to 
fully  fimd  the  program.  If  we  do  not, 
our  expenses  will  be  increased  in  the  fu- 
ture. As  long  as  the  program  goes  under- 
funded, urban  blight  will  continue  to 
spread  unchecked.  As  it  does,  the  price 
tag  for  urban  restoration  will  be  greater 
for  two  reasons;  first,  the  scope  and  level 
of  funding  will  have  to  be  substantially 
expanded  to  meet  the  need  and,  second, 
the  costs  of  redevelopment,  including 
labor,  land,  and  materials,  will  have  m- 
creased  independently  because  of  infla- 
tion. 

In  the  past,  the  urban  renewal  program 
has  created  some  disruptions  among  the 
affected  communities.  When  the  program 
was  first  created  in  1949,  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  relocation  of  people  dis- 
placed bv  the  renewal  activities  were  not 
made.  As  a  result,  the  influx  of  homeless 
families  compounded  the  problems  of 
the  already  overcrowded  ghettos.  The 
problem  has  been  largely  remedied  by 
legislation  and  administrative  measures 
which  provide  more  generous  realloca- 
tion funds  and  priority  for  displaced 
families  In  publicly  assisted  housing. 

Another  problem  has  been  that  the 
housing  stock  within  the  urban  renewal 
sites  has  decreased.  Many  municipalities, 
stuggling  under  a  decreasing  tax  base, 
have  favored  construction  of  commercial 
and  industrial  sites  which  can  be 
a.ssessed  at  a  higher  tax  rate  than  resi- 
dential sites. 

The  result  has  been  an  acute  shortage 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  Tliis  problem  was  attacked  last 
year  with  a  requirement  that  whenever 
a  dwelling  unit  occupied  by  a  low-  or 
moderate-income  family  is  demolished  in 
an  urban  renewal  program,  that  unit 
must  be  replaced  on  a  1-to-l  basis  some- 
where within  the  community. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  major  criticism.s 
of  the  program  has  been  the  redtape  and 
delay.  During  the  uncertain  planning 
pha.se  community  residents  and  business- 
men have  no  Incentive  to  maintain  or 
improve  their  property.  This  neglect 
further  degrades  the  neighborhood 
environment. 

After  the  program  begins  and  the 
city  blocks  are  leveled,  they  produce  no 


tax  revenues  for  the  municipality.  The 
longer  it  takes  to  complete  a  project,  and 
this  often  takes  10  years  or  more,  the 
greater  the  financial  drain  on  the  com- 
muniiies. 

Many  of  these  problems  are  being 
corrected  by  Secretary  Romney  and  the 
HUD  staff.  Thev  are  to  be  commended 
ior  their  efforts.  The  major  problem, 
however,  remains— a  shortage  of  funds. 

I  believe  the  additional  appropriations 
\nll  help  eliminate  this  delay  and  red- 
tape.  Assistant  Secretary  Lawrence  Cox, 
Director  of  Renewal  and  Housing  Man- 
agement, has  stated  that  inadequate 
fimding  lies  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
In  a  recent  report,  he  stated: 

Again,  there  are  many  external  factors  that 
contribute  to  these  delays.  Perhaps  most  seri- 
ous are  the  uncertainties  of  the  Congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriations 
process,  and  the  sheer  shortage  of  funds. 

A  project  that  spends  three  years  In  plan- 
ning may  spend  nearly  half  that  time  await- 
ing approval  by  HUD.  But  often  a  large  por- 
tion of  waiting  time  is  due  to  Lack  of  federal 
funds  to  carry  out  projects  that  have  in- 
creased substantially  in  cost  above  the  ini- 
tial, preliminary  estimates. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  Cox — the  fimds 
have  not  been  available  to  do  the  job. 
The  Senate,  however,  has  voiced  strong 
sentiment  in  the  past  for  higher  fund- 
ing. We  do  not  want  the  urban  renewal 
program  to  stifle  under  the  uncertain- 
ties of  our  actions. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  commit- 
ment to  this  program  before  by  voting 
for  increased  appropriations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  once  again  express  this 
commitment  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  total  fiscal  year  1971 
appropriations  of  $2.3  billion  for  urban 

renewal. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Hon.  John  O.  P.^store. 

Chairman,     Appropriations     Subcommittee, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
The  crisis  in  the  nation's  cities  requires  a 
federal    financial    commitment    commensu- 
rate with  the  problem  if  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  to  successfully  halt  the  spread 
of  urban  decay  and  provide  a  suitable  en- 
vironment in  which  to  live  and  work. 

Adequate  funding  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Program  is  essential  to  meeting  these  objec- 
tives. Since  1961,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
committed  more  than  $100  million  to  60 
communities  to  pay  one-half  of  their  costs 
under  the  urban  renewal  program.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  to  cut  red  tape  and  to 
speed  up  the  building  process  I  recommended 
to  the  State  Legislature  the  creation  of  the 
Urban  Development  Corporation  which  was 
enacted  In  1968.  Many  states  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  this  agency  and  I  understand 
that  several  are  planning  to  create  similar 
organizations.  In  less  than  two  years  of 
operation  the  UDC  has  signed  agreements 
with  over  twenty  cities  and  communities  In 
the  State  for  the  creation  of  approximately 
29,000  units  of  housing,  nine  million  square 
feet  of  commercial  Industrial  space  and  a 
variety  of  civic  facilities.  Many  of  these 
agreements  are  for  rebuilding  urban  renewal 
areas  which  lay  barren  for  several  years  due 
to  lack  of  sponsors  from  the  private  sector 
which  the  UDC  has  been  successfully  able  to 
attract. 

I  support  the  Javits-Hart  proposal  and 
strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  approve 
and  recommend  to  the  full  Committee  that 
the  urban  renewal  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  be 


funded  at  its  full  authorization  of  $2,287,- 
500.000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  the  need  and  the  ability  to  utilize 
Its  share  of  these  funds. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
June  22,  1970. 

Peekskill.  X.Y  . 

May  25.  1970. 
Senator  Ch.^rles  Goodell, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Goodell:  As  the  m^yor  of 
Peekskill,  New  York,  a  city  deeply  involved 
in  urban  re:;onstruction  having  c-./nipleted 
two  years  of  a  significant  urban  program  I 
strongly  urge  your  support  of  full  appropria- 
tion of  2.3  billion  dollars  authorization 
previously  approved  by  the  Congress.  With- 
out such  funding  our  urban  program  simply 
cannot  be  brought  to  successful  conclusl;,;!. 

With  three  billion  dollars  worth  of  renewal 
now  awaiting  HUD  approval  in  Wash:ngtcn 
the  one  billion  dollars  appropriated  by  the 
administration  for  fiscal  1971  falls  far  short 
of  needs. 

The  city  of  Peekskill  will  be  grateful  for 
any  assistance  you  can  give  in  this  most 
serious  matter. 

Mich  Dibart, 

.Mayor. 

Utica.  N.Y  , 
May  25,  1970. 
Senator  Charles  Goodell, 
Urban  Renewal  Funding  Rally,  Senate  Office 
Auditcrrium,  Washington,  D.C: 
Due  to  heavy  calendar,  regret  inability  to 
attend   nationwide   urban   renewal   funding 
rally.  Due  to  rising  costs  Utica  strongly  feels 
the    urgency    for    more    realistic    budgetary 
commitment  for  urban  renewal.  Respectfully 
request  you  use  your  utmost  effort  to  obtain 
maximum  funding  in  excess  of  amount  pres- 
ently contemplated  in  national  budget  for 
urban  renewal. 

Mayor  Do&unick  Assaro, 
Chairman,  Urban  Renewal  Agency. 

Amsterdam,  N.Y.. 

May  22, 1970. 
Senator  Chahles  H.  Ooodxll, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Maximum  funding  In  excess  of  the  amount 
presently  contemplated  In  the  national 
budget  for  urban  renewal  Is  desperately 
needed.  Without  additional  funding  by  Con- 
gress of  urban  renewal  funds.  Amsterdam's 
urban  renewal  projects  will  be  In  Jeopardy. 
I  urge  you  who  represent  us  In  Washington 
to  do  everything  possible  to  secure  full 
funding. 

John  P.  Gomttlka, 

Mayor. 


CrrY  OF  SYRACtrsi, 

May  22,  1970. 
Senator  Charles  Goodell, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Goodell:  I  wish  to  express 
to  you  my  personal  and  deep  concern  regard- 
ing the  funding  crisis  on  the  federal  level 
which  not  only  threatens  the  effective  con- 
tinuation of  the  urban  renewal  program  but 
also  will  result  In  serious  consequences  for 
the  futtire  of  the  nations'  cities,  most  cer- 
tainly Including  my  own. 

Syracuse,  typically.  Is  beset  with  a  wide 
range  of  problems — from  the  provision  of  new 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing,  to  creat- 
ing new  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed, to  providing  land  for  parks,  schools 
and  health  centers,  to  the  Improvement  of 
declining  neighborhoods,  to  the  need  for  In- 
creasing essential  services.  A  strong  program 
of  urban  renewal  Is  vital  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems — which  otherwise  can  only 
become  more  serious  and  acute. 

It  Is  our  present  estimate  that  some  $30 
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million  of  federal  funds  will  be  needed  local- 
ly over  the  next  2-3  years,  both  to  complete 
existing  projects  now  In  execution  and  to 
successfully  and  meaningfully  carry  out 
those  programs  anticipated  to  result  from 
Model  Cities  planning.  Looking  ahead  over 
the  decade  of  the  70's  to  1980,  a  total  of  some 
$70  million  in  federal  grant  funds  may  well 
be  required.  We  believe  these  estimates  are 
conservative  and  represent  the  minimum 
amount  of  .'ederal  support  necessary  to  sup- 
plement state  and  local  financial  efforts  to 
meet  the  basic  and  essential  needs  of  this 
city's  residents. 

It  is  my  belief  that  sufficient  national  re- 
sources can  and  must  be  made  available  to 
assure  resolution  of  our  urban  problems,  If 
necessary  by  redirecting  our  national  prior- 
ities to  reflect  the  urgency  of  the  crisla  fac- 
ing our  cities. 

I  have  asked  our  Urban  Renewal  Director, 
John  W.  Hildebrandt,  to  represent  me  and 
contact  you  in  Washington  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,"  May  25-26,  to  convey  to  you  the 
necessity  for  Congress  to  meet  the  critical 
need  for  federal  committment  by  appropriat- 
ing the  full  amount  of  urban  renewal  funds 
authorized,  S2.3  billion,  and  to  ask  for  your 
support  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  Alexander, 

Mayor. 

Rochester,  N.Y., 

May  26. 1970. 
Senator  Charles  Goodell, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Essential  that  city  of  Rochester  and  other 
urban  centers  receive  not  only  current  level 
of  urban  renewal  funding  but  also  Increased 
assistance.  This  city  has  entered  into  execu- 
tion phases  of  several  programs  that  are 
revitalizing  our  community  by  providing  new 
housing,  new  commercial  construction,  new 
tax  base  (and  new  and  more  federal  tax  rev- 
enues) and  has  others  In  survey  and  plan- 
ning und  in  the  HUD  pipeline.  Without  ade- 
quate federal  supports,  these  programs — and 
this  city — will  not  survive.  We  are  at  the 
virtual  limit  of  money  we  can  raise  through 
local  real  property  taxes.  We  are  beset  by 
monumental  socio-economic  problems  not  of 
our  own  making.  I  urge  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  HUD  to  understand  our  prob- 
lems and  to  respond  accordingly. 

Stephen  May,  Mayor. 

OCDENSBtJHG,  N.Y., 

May  22. 1970. 
Senator  Ch.^rlesE.  Goodell. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Urban  renewal  in  the  United  States  will 
be  seriously  hampered  and  damaged  If  maxi- 
mum funding  In  excess  of  presently  contem- 
plated amounts  in  the  national  budget  Is  not 
done  at  once.  Our  cities  are  In  direct  need  of 
complete  repair  and  cannot  wait  for  any 
reason.  People  priority  must  be  put  ahead  of 
money  priority. 

John  F.  BtrRNS,  Mayor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Right  after  we  passed 
it.  I  talked  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Javitsi  .  It  was  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  Senators  own  State 
who  moved  that  they  ?o  back  to  the  fig- 
ure. He  explained  on  the  floor  what  it 
was  all  about.  He  could  have  refuted  any- 
thing Representative  Mahon  said.  He  was 
knocked  down  by  a  majority  of  100  votes 

Let  us  be  practical.  Everybody  talks 
about  the  merits.  I  do  not  question  the 
merits,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  prac- 
tical situation.  I  am  the  one  who  has  to 
be  there. 


Mr,  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  served  for  10  years 
in  the  House  and  I  know  the  Representa- 
tives who  serve  on  the  committees.  I  re- 
spect the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  had  this  problem.  Some  of 
those  Members  do  not  appreciate  the 
potentials  of  the  urban  renewal  programs 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  imder- 
stands  it.  But  we  do  not  deal  witii  con- 
ferees by  giving  in  ahead  of  time  in  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  Las  to  take  the  am- 
mimition  there.  We  are  trymg  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  when  he  goes  to  confer- 
ence. We  recognize  that  he  will  have  a 
difficult  time.  But  we  ought  to  vote  the 
money  necessao',  and  then  go  back  to 
battle  with  the  conferees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  if  the  amend- 
ment fails  on  the  floor?  How  strong  is  my 
hand  then,  or  have  we  not  thought  about 
that? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes;  1  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  have 
thought  about  it.  I  think  we  might  then 
go  back  with  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  God  knows  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  substitute.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Perhaps  we  should  go 
for  the  figure  we  have  now,  and  then  we 
will  go  for  a  compromise  if  we  do  not 
have  the  votes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  H.ARRis). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sfwnsor,  I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  I  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  have  lauded  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  President,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gi-am  created  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  has  done  much  to  clean  up  slums 
and  improve  the  general  living  conditions 
of  millions  of  Americans.  The  program 
has  helped  many  small  communities  as 
well  as  the  larger  urban  areas.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  40  percent  of  urban 
renewal  funds  have  gone  to  cities  of  100,- 
000  population  or  less. 

In  creating  the  program  in  1949,  the 
Congress  committed  itself  to  helping 
cities  rehabilitate  blighted  areas.  Over  a 
period  of  20  years — 1949-1969 — urban  re- 
newal contributed  substantially  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  cities.  For  example, 
the  program  has  demolished  more  than 
460,000  substandard  dwelling  imits;  re- 
located approximately  270,000  families 
and  141,000  individuals  from  grant  as- 
sisted areas;  it  has  begun  or  completed 
257.000  new  or  rehabilitated  housing 
imits.  In  addition,  urban  renewal  has 
generated  over  500,000  permanent  jobs. 

In  Oklahoma  City  the  property  rede- 
veloped downtown  has  doubled  the  real 
estate  tax  base.  During  the  6-year  span 
projected  for  completion  of  redevelop- 
ment, urban  renewal  will  have  generated 
a  $500  million  impact  on  the  local  econ- 
omy. This  in  turn  has  had  and  continues 
to  have  a  twofold  effect  on  the  com- 
munity: first,  living  conditions  of  the 


city'o  residents  are  being  improved;  and 
second,  in  a  time  of  high  unemployment 
and  inflation,  jobs  liave  been  produced. 

The  Oklahoma  City  urban  renewal 
program  is  the  largest  program  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  «tliree  projects  in- 
volve 12,577.8  acres.  In  the  medical  cen- 
ter project  alone,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram iS  expected  to  generate  jobs  for 
approximately  10,000  persons  by  1975. 

Over  the  years,  however,  many  prob- 
lems have  plagued  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, often  resulting  in  needless  delays 
in  the  completion  of  programs  according 
to  projected  timetables.  A  large  portion 
of  the  waiting  time  results  from  a  lack 
of  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  projects 
the  costs  of  which  have  increased  above 
initial  prelimmary  estimates. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment expects  at  least  400  projects  to 
reach  the  funding  stage  in  fis^l  1971_^ 
In  its  budget  proposal  HUD  requesieCT 
Si  billion  for  urban  renewal  with  S400 
million  for  existing  programs;  $300  mil- 
lion for  the  neighborhood  development 
programs;  $125  million  for  other  exist- 
ing programs  funded  by  lu-ban  renewal 
appropriations;  and  $175  million  for  new 
programs.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  $400  million  proposed  to  be  allocated 
to  existing  programs  for  amendatories  is 
$300  million  short  of  the  need. 

The  problem  and  need,  however,  is 
more  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Lawrence  Cox,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Renewal  and  Housing 
Management,  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  in  which  he 
stated: 

After  the  $1  billion  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1970  Is  spent,  the  Department  will  have 
a  backlog  of  urban  renewal  applications 
totaling  approximately  $3   billion 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  even  if  the 
Congress  were  to  appropriate  the  full  au- 
thorization of  $2,287,500,000— $1.7  bil- 
lion available  July  1  and  approximately 
$600  million  carried  over  from  fiscal 
1970 — the  urban  renewal  program  would 
still  be  at  least  $700  million  short  of  the 
funds  needed  to  meet  the  demands  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1971. 

Spokesmen  for  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
told  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee that  at  least  $2.3  biUion  was 
needed  and  that  "never  before  have  so 
many  city  officials  and  community 
spokesmen — of  cities  large  and  small. 
North  and  South,  East  and  West — came 
together  for  such  a  commanding  purpose 
as  the  adequate  funding  of  urban  re- 
newal." It  was  further  stated: 

Frankly,  we  can't  go  on  much  longer  with- 
out your  fullest  help.  It  is  possible  under 
urban  renewal  to  revitalize,  restore,  and  re- 
habilitate an  entire  downtown  area — to  ener- 
gize business,  to  expand  a  tax  base  dramat- 
ically, and  to  provide  new  urban  space  and 
buildings  to  satisfy  both  the  eye  and  soul. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment,  I 
strongly  urge  its  adaption.  I  will  have  to 
be  absent  from  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon and  tomorrow  in  order  to  be  In 
Oklahoma.  I  hope  this  vote  will  come  soon 
enough  for  me  to  vote  for  it.  Otherwise, 
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I  will  attempt  to  secure  a  pair,  because 
I  want  the  amendment  to  be  adopted, 
and  I  certainly  hope  that,  if  it  is  adopted, 
it  will  be  retained  in  conference. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  a  week  into  the  new  fiscal  year,  and 
it  IS  appropriate  that  we  take  note  of  the 
status  of  the  budget.  It  is  especially  ap- 
propriate that  we  do  this  prior  to  taking 
any  action  that  would  increase  the 
budget  deficit. 

Further,  it  is  doubly  important  that 
we  do  this  prior  to  voting  yet  another 
unanticipated  alteration  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  and  alarming 
facts  about  the  status  of  the  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  can  be  found  in  a  report 
produced  by  a  congressional  committee 
universally  respected  by  all  Senators.  I 
am  referring  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
R€duction  of  Federal  Expenditures,  and 
to  the  joint  committee's  staff  report  No. 
6  which  was  published  last  week. 

The  three-page  introduction  to  that  re- 
port tells  the  story  and  the  story  is  that 
Congress  may  be  in  the  process  of  add- 
ing— by  action  and  inaction — as  much  as 
$7  billion  to  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  joint  committee's  report  tells  the 
story  in  tables  of  figures.  We  all  know  the 
story  in  component  parts. 

The  Congress  has  voted  several  ex- 
penditures beyond  those  anticipated  by 
the  President  when  he  put  together  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971,  but  the  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  upon  many  of  the 
proposals  which  the  President  has  made 
in  an  attempt  to  raise  revenues  sufficient 
to  hold  the  line  on  the  deficit. 

Let  me  give  some  examnles. 

First.  The  Congress  has  voted  a  pay 
raise  for  Federal  employees.  This  ex- 
penditure, which  re.'^ulted  from  unex- 
pected difficulties  with  the  postal  serv- 
ice, was  supposed  to  be  partially  matched 
by  revenues  raised  from  increases  in 
postal  rates.  These  increases  are  sup- 
posed to  include  an  8-cent  first-class 
rate,  and  are  supposed  to  rai.'^e  $1 .6  bil- 
lion. Thus  far  we  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  vote  on  this  matter,  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Second.  In  another  effort  to  offset  the 
cost  of  Federal  pay  raises,  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  Government  speed 
up  the  collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes. 
The  bill  that  would  effect  this  lias  not 
yet  come  to  a  vote,  and  this  is  a  serious 
matter  because  the  speedup  would  net 
an  estimated  $1.5  billion. 

Third.  Another  projected  $1.6  billion 
in  revenues  is  pt  stake  in  the  President's 
proposp-1  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  lead  in 
gaso'iiie.  It  has  been  widely  riunored 
that  this  proirosal  is  encountering  rough 
sledding  in  the  Congress.  However  that 
may  be.  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote,  up  or  down. 

Mr.  President,  just  considering  these 
three  measures  we  have  S4.7  billion  in 
projected  revenues  that  have  not  been 
acted  on  by  the  Congress.  And  the.se 
three  mensures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story. 

For  example,  we  should  all  bear  in 
mind  the  minitempest  occasioned  in  the 
Federal  teapot  when  the  President  sug- 
gested the  clear  and  present  expcndabil- 


ity  of  the  Federal  teatasters.  This  sug- 
ge.stion  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  President's  comprehensive  series  of 
suggestions  for  abolishing  or  altering 
various  programs.  The  changes  the  Pres- 
ident suggested  would  save  the  Federal 
Government  an  estimated  $700  million. 

All  of  this  takes  on  special  importance 
when  we  realize  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  appropriations  bills  and 
other  laws  having  an  impact  on  fiscal 
year  1971.  These  changes  include  in- 
creased expenditures  of  $500  million  al- 
ready enacted  and  SI. 5  billion  in  changes 
that  are  in  progress  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  these  remarks  are  not 
meant  either  to  assign  blame  or  to  voice 
a  plaintive  mea  culpa.  We  all  know  how 
hard  it  is  today  to  exercise  efficient  and 
careful  control  over  the  massive  Federal 
budget.  We  all  know  that  this  becomes 
doubly  difficult  in  times  of  economic  un- 
certainty, and  especially  when  a  run- 
away inflation  is  being  cooled.  In  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these,  it  is  very  hard 
to  make  projections  about  revenues. 

Still,  it  is  clear  that  part  of  our  prob- 
lem stems  from  a  human  weakness  that 
is  aggravated  by  a  political  fact.  The 
human  weakness  is  that  we  all  find  it 
easier  to  spend  money  than  to  raise  it. 
The  political  fact  that  aggravates  this 
weakness  is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  year 
divisible  by  two.  and  that  means  that 
there  are  going  to  be  elections  in  No- 
vember. 

The  last  thing  our  economy  needs,  and 
the  last  thing  the  American  people  want, 
is  for  the  appropriations  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1971  to  be  treated  like  political  foot- 
balls. We  must  not  allow  any  partisan- 
ship to  control  our  actions  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

There  is  some  speculation  in  the  press 
these  days  to  the  effect  that  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House  may  be  heading 
for  a  series  of  collisions  whereby  the  Con- 
gress passes  appropriations  bills  that 
exceed  the  President's  anti-inflation 
guidelines,  and  then  the  President  vetoes 
the  offending  bills,  and  much  political 
speechmaking  is  done  by  all  sides. 

I  very  much  hope  this  will  not  come 
to  pass.  I  hope  that  those  who  criticize 
the  President's  tactics  in  the  war  on  in- 
flation, and  especial'y  tho.se  who  sug- 
gest the  need  for  wage  and  price  controls, 
will  talk  less  about  restraining  others 
and  more  about  exercising  restraint 
right  here — spending  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  H.ARTi.  In  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  any  Sen- 
ator, but  the  Senator  from  Florida  stated 
the  case  very  well  a  few  minutes  ago,  as 
did  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  do  not 
look  at  this  problem  in  the  same  way. 
That  is  a  fact,  and  we  do  not  mind  ad- 
mitting that  fact.  But  he  has  not  ex- 
pressed too  strongly  at  all  the  situation 
he  foimd  him.self  in  when  he  was  in  con- 
ference on  the  supplemental  bill,  and 
he  had  the  support  of  all  the  Senate  con- 
ferees present  at  that  meeting. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  pending.  I  told  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 


in  committee,  when  we  were  marking  up 
the  bill,  that  if  he  got  $300  million  or 
$400  million,  whatever  it  was,  out  of  that 
bill — and  we  thought  he  would  get  a 
compromise  at  that  time — we  would  put 
in  some  money  here,  which  would  bring 
it  up  to  the  $700  mDlion  point. 

I  have  a  commitment  that  I  would  go, 
if  we  got  to  It  on  the  floor  here,  to  the 
$700  million  point,  and  I  will  go  to  that 
point  with  him. 

I  ask  the  chairman  if  those  facts  are 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  practicalities  of  the 
situation,  in  my  opinion,  are  that  if  we 
go  to  conference  with  the  amendment 
the  Senator  has  offered,  we  will  literally 
be  laiighed  out  of  the  conference  and, 
in  my  opinion,  we  will  have  a  worse  bar- 
gaining position  than  we  would  have  had 
If  we  had  accepted  the  suggestion  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  has  made.  The 
way  he  fought  for  this  item  was  not  ex- 
aggerated by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
at  all. 

I  do  not  have  enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  high  time  that  our  com- 
mittees looked  into  a  reformation  of  the 
urban  renewal  program.  It  has  done 
much  good,  but  in  some  places  a  lot  of 
things  have  gone  wrong,  also,  and  it  is 
time  for  that  active  legislative  oversight 
which  we  need  so  badly  in  many  of  our 
programs. 

However,  if  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment is  not  willing  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  we  will  just  have  to  vote,  and 
I  shall  have  to  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  think  I  will  take  the  point  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  made,  that  we 
look  at  the  merits,  and  leave  to  others 
the  problem  of  so-called  practicalities. 
I  would  much  rather  vote  for  it  on  its 
merits. 

Now  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor,  I  urge  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment to  add  SI  billion  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  urban  development.  The  pro- 
gram is  basically  sound,  and  the  need 
is  overwhelming. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  back- 
log of  $3  billion  in  applications  for  urban 
renewal.  And  new  applications  during 
the  coming  year  are  expected  at  the  rate 
of  close  10  $200  million  a  month. 

Yet  the  bill  itself  now  calls  for  only 
$1.3  biUion  in  appropriations. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  bring 
Federal  spending  for  urban  renewal  to  a 
total  of  $2.3  billion  for  fiscal  1971— the 
authorized  maximum,  but  still  far  short 
of  demand. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  of  our  major  cities 
overcrowding,  underdevelopment,  lack  of 
services,  shortage  of  jobs,  filth,  pollution, 
poor  schools,  inadequate  health  facili- 
ties— these  and  other  problems  are  be- 
coming more  serious  every  day. 

Garbage  fouls  the  air  that  people 
breathe: 

Endless  columns  of  automobiles  rush 
at  each  other  day  after  day,  helplessly 
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ensnarled  in  traffic,  while  slumdwellers 
wait  hours  for  a  bus; 

Teachers  discard  the  challenge  of 
learning  and  become  himian  cu.stodians: 

And  perhaps  worst  of  all,  men  and 
women  in  countless  brick  and  mortar 
hovels  turn  off  the  lights  each  night  and 
pray  they  will  not  hear  the  sound  of 
rats  moving  across  the  floorboards. 

These  are  facts  of  life  today  in  this 
Nation.  They  are  not  immutable.  They 
can  be  changed.  But  it  requires  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Congress  willing  to  follow 
through  on  our  commitment  to  the  re- 
building and  rebirth  of  our  urban  area. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  backlog  of  applica- 
tions for  urban  renewal  is  close  to  $200 
million.  Yet  far  less  than  half  of  these 
applications  can  be  funded  at  present. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  would  mean 
perhaps  $60  million  more  for  Massa- 
chusetts alone. 

Yesterday  morning  in  Boston  I  met 
with  35  mayors,  planning  officials,  and 
other  representatives  from  cities  and 
towns  in  Massachusetts  to  discuss  urban 
development.  They  confirmed  that  the 
need  for  Federal  funds  is  desperate. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston 
pointed  out  that  in  1968  the  city  applied 
for  $76.2  million  in  additional  funds  for 
ongoing  projects.  Already  the  delay  in 
funding  has  added  $20  million  more  to 
the  need,  as  interest  rates  and  construc- 
tion costs  continue  to  rise. 

The  mayor  of  our  smallest  city,  New- 
biUTport,  said  that  his  city's  hopes  for  re- 
vitalizing the  commercial  area  have  been 
constantly  dashed  by  the  failure  of  the 
HUD  regional  office  even  to  forward  the 
application  to  Washington. 

A  representative  from  Lowell  noted 
that  5  years  ago  that  city's  Hale-Howard 
urban  renewal  project  was  announced. 
The  area  has  since  deteriorated,  with 
buildings  abandoned  and  the  land  use- 
less, while  the  city  cools  its  heels  waiting 
for  Federal  funds. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Massachusetts' 
selectmen  pointed  out  that  towns  and 
smaller  communities  have  serious  hous- 
ing and  other  problen:is  but  get  almost  no 
help  at  all.  Officials  discourage  them 
from  even  filing  applications. 

The  mayor  of  Fitchburg  conveyed  the 
depressing  psychological  effect  on  citi- 
zens when  the  Federal  Government  fails 
to  follow  through  on  its  promise  of  ur- 
ban assistance.  Citizens  become  involved 
in  facing  up  to  their  development  prob- 
lems and  planning  for  solutions.  The 
Federal  Government  holds  out  the  prom- 
ise of  assistance.  The  city  and  its  resi- 
dents develop  detailed  applications  and 
start  working  through  the  Federal  red 
tape. 

But  then,  as  the  mayor  ix)inted  out: 
By  the  time  the  application  Is  fimcied.  It  is 
often  only  50  percent  of  what  is  needed. 

People  foresee  the  problem,  but  then 
are  frustrated  by  late  and  inadequate 
funding,  if  the  application  is  approved 
at  all. 

The  conclusion  of  those  at  my  meeting 
'i'as  unanimous:  Adequate  fimding  of 
urban  development  Ls  vital  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  our  cities  for  the  1970's  and 
beyond. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 


lowing material  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks:  A  list 
of  participants  in  the  July  6  meeting;  a 
city-by-city  breakdown  of  unmet  pend- 
ing or  proposed  applications  from  Massa- 
chusetts; several  letters  given  to  me  at 
the  meeting  describing  urban  needs:  and 
a  statement  which  I  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIfICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  shows  that,  when  Federal  devel- 
opment funds  have  not  been  too  little 
and  too  late,  the  benefits  have  been  sub- 
stantial. 

First,  urban  development  is  anti-infla- 
tionary. It  helps  to  meet  the  critical 
shortage  of  housing  at  a  time  when  costs 
and  interest  rates  are  at  an  alltime  high, 
and  it  generates  over  $5  in  local  private 
and  public  investment  for  every  Federal 
dollar  spent.  Moreover,  the  $2.3  billion 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  approves  today 
would  be  spread  out  over  the  life  of  the 
projects  involved,  often  as  much  as  10  or 
15  years. 

Second,  urban  development  lessens  the 
rise  in  taxes.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
statement  made  by  one  mayor  of  a  city 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
who  has  been  in  office  for  several  years, 
and  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
urban  renewal  programs.  He  showed  to 
this  group  a  comparison  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  taxpayers  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  last  10  years,  and  compared 
the  tax  base  there  with  that  of  commu- 
nities in  surrounding  areas  that  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  those  Federal  funds. 

The  significance  is  that  he  was  able 
to  show  that,  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  the  base  of  the  taxable  property,  with 
the  increased  jobs,  with  the  increased 
businesses  that  came  into  the  city,  the 
tax  rates  have  been  dramatically  re- 
duced in  comparison  with  those  in  effect 
in  surrounding  communities. 

Nationally,  the  tax  base  of  land  de- 
veloped with  Federal  assistance  has  in- 
creased by  an  average  of  240  percent. 

Third,  urban  development  creates 
jobs.  In  Boston,  it  has  meant  12.000  new- 
permanent  jobs  in  the  last  decade.  Na- 
tionally, there  will  be  over  2  million 
new  jobs  when  present  projects  are  com- 
pleted. 

Fourth,  urban  development  supplies 
badly  needed  housing.  In  Boston,  it  has 
meant  over  13.000  new  or  rehabilitated 
housing  units  worth  $170  million.  In 
1968,  Congress  set  a  goal  of  26  million 
additional  housing  units  by  1978.  On 
the  basis  of  funding  to  date,  we  are  pro- 
ceeding at  less  than  half  the  necessary 
pace  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Fifth,  urban  development  attracts 
business.  A  refurbished  downtown  com- 
mercial area,  an  industrial  park,  or  sim- 
ply the  availability  of  attractive  hou.— 
ing — a'l  of  these  bring  new  business  into 
an  area  and  give  a  strong  boost  to  the 
economy. 

Sixth,  urban  development  offers  ncv 
public  services — schools,  libraries,  healtl- 
facilities,  water  and  sewer  facilities,  new 
streets,  and  so  on. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  federally  sup- 
ported urban  development  offers   new 


hope  and  new  opportunity  to  millions  of 
citizens.  It  brines  life  and  vitality  to  de- 
teriorating neighborhoods  and  troubled 
cities.  It  opens  the  door  for  expar^sion 
and  prosperity  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Certainly  the  program  is  not  perfect. 
It  still  does  not  concentrate  enough  on 
low-  and  middle-income  housing.  De- 
spite recent  regulations  that  any  hous- 
ing units  destroyed  must  be  replaced, 
we  are  behind  on  this.  And  there  still 
are  some  problems  concerning  adequate 
community  consultation  and  representa- 
tion in  urban  renewal  decisions.  Con- 
gress must  follow  these  matters  closely, 
and  make  appropriate  changes  when  re- 
quired. 

But  by  and  large  urban  development 
has  been  a  success. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment we  are  considering  today  raises  a 
broader  question:  Does  the  Federal 
Government  intend  to  help  our  cities 
at  a  time  of  urban  crisis,  or  are  we  will- 
ing to  write  them  off? 

One  expert  on  cities  described  the  prob- 
lem this  way : 

The  policy  of  the  public  authorities  of 
never  taking  an  initiative,  and  always  wait- 
ing to  be  urged  lo  do  their  duty,  is  obviously 
fatal  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  is  little 
initiative  among  the  citizens  The  idea  un- 
derlying our  self-government  breaks  down 
in  such  a  ward.  The  streets  are  inexpressibly 
dirty,  the  number  of  schools  inadequate, 
sanitary  legislation  unenforced,  the  street 
lighting  bad.  the  paving  miserable  .  .  .  The 
older  and  richer  inhabitants  seem  anxious 
to  move  away  as  rapidly  as  they  can  afford 
it. 

That  paragraph  was  written  nearly  80 
years  ago  by  Jane  Addams  to  describe 
the  slums  of  Chicago.  Yet  today  it  is  a 
strikingly  accurate  description  of  ever 
larger  sections  of  ever>-  major  American 
city. 

Small  wonder  that  one  of  the  mayors 
I  spoke  with  Monday  said : 

People  are  losing  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the   government    to   act. 

Frustration  at  the  lack  of  urban  re- 
newal funds  is  turning  to  a  pessimism 
about  whether  the  Federal  Government 
really  cares. 

Mr.  President,  another  mayor  I  spoke 
with  perhaps  summed  up  the  situation 
best  when  he  said: 

Ojr  cities  are  deteriorating  and  our  towns 
are  deteriorating  and  we  must  reorder  our 
national   prlcrities   :n   Washington. 

I  fully  endor.'^e  that  sentiment.  And 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  in  a  whole 
range  of  areas  vital  to  cities  and  urban 
areas  alike,  the  administration  is  hold- 
ing back  rather  than  moving  ahead. 

Education  is  the  key  to  advancement; 
school  districts  are  more  badly  strapped 
for  funds  than  ever  before.  Yet  the  Pres- 
ident vetoes  education  spending. 

Health  facilities  and  services  are  still 
wholly  inadequatp.  Yet  the  President 
vetoes  the  Hill-Burton  health  bill. 

The  backlog  of  urban  development  ap- 
plications is  over  S3  billion.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration requests  only  SI  million. 

Water  and  sewer  facilities  are  the  nec- 
essary' first  step  to  developing  new 
neighborhoods.  Yet  the  administration 
discourages  applications,  and  asks  for 
only  one-third  of  the  needed  funding. 
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Drug  abuse  pervades  our  cities.  Ex- 
perts and  laymen  alike  agree  that  we 
must  make  a  comprehensive  attack — 
stressing  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
research,  covering  the  medical,  social, 
and  psychological  factors  underlying  the 
turn  to  drugs.  Yet  the  administration 
pushed  a  ver>'  narrow  bill  which  deals 
only  with  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  a  great  formal  stride 
in  at  least  one  of  these  areas:  The  re- 
vitalization  of  our  cities.  Today  millions 
of  Americans  are  living  in  dilapidated 
houses,  infested  with  rats,  with  no  heat 
in  the  winter  and  scorching  heat  in  the 
summer,  buried  in  the  ghetto,  struggling 
to  eke  out  a  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Less  than  half  the  demand  for  Fed- 
eral funds  for  low-income  rental  hous- 
ing is  being  met. 

Yet  the  headlines  this  morning  pro- 
claim that  the  administration  plans  to 
build  100,000  new  houses  over  the  next 
5  years  for  the  families  of  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  The  administration  says  we  can- 
not spend  on  housing  at  home,  because 
of  our  heavy  military  expenditures 
abroad;  and  then  it  turns  around  and 
spends  money  on  housing  in  the  very 
country  we  are  destroying  in  an  unwanted 
war. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  the  mayors  from  Massachusetts 
whom  I  talked  with  made  a  very  power- 
ful argiunent  in  terms  of  the  urban 
renewal  programs  and  other  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  to  the  cities.  In  hear- 
ing from  the  mayors  of  the  Common- 
wealth about  their  experiences,  about 
the  increasing  job  opportunities  that 
have  been  made  available  because  of 
urban  renewal  programs,  about  the  new 
sites  for  housing  programs  which  have 
been  provided,  about  the  beneficial  im- 
pact on  taxes,  and  about  other  accom- 
plishments, I  thought  that  they  effec- 
tively rebutted  arguments  against  these 
funds,  including  the  argiunent  which  is 
made  so  often  that  this  is  an  inflationary 
expenditure  of  funds. 

They  pointed  out  only  too  well  that 
unfortunately  by  the  time  many  of  these 
communities  get  the  funds  in  order  to 
complete  their  programs,  anywhere  from 
2  to  3  years  or  more  have  passed. 

I  thought  they  were  able  to  meet  very 
well  what  I  think  have  been  the  long- 
time objections  to  these  increases  in  a 
most  important  and  convincing  way.  So, 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  feel,  as 
has  been  stated  here,  that  with  the  back- 
log which  exists,  and  with  the  new  ap- 
plications totalling  some  $200  million  a 
month  that  are  coming  into  HTJD  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
need  for  these  programs  by  the  cities 
and  the  smaller  communities  around  the 
countiT.  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 

agreed  to.  \ 

Exhibit  I    \ 

Mayors  A^^)  Othek  Pakticipants  in  Jult  6, 

1970.  With  Senator  Kennedy  on   Urban 

Renewal 

Rev.  James  J.  Bretta.  Funding  Coordinator, 
Somerville. 

S,  Lester  Ralph,  Mayor,  Somerville. 

James  F.  Silk.  CDA  Administrator,  Lowell. 


William  A,  Kealy,  CD.\  Director,  Lowell, 

Louis  Slnclltlco,  Chairman  NARA,  North 
Adams, 

Joseph  R,  Bianco,  Mayor,  North  Adams. 

Alan  Marden,  Ex,  Dlr.  NARA,  North  Adams. 

Henry  Z,  Horn,  -Asst.  Exec.  Director,  New 
Bedford  Redev,  Authority. 

Kevin  H.  White,  Mayor.  Boston. 

E.  William  Richardson,  Dep.  Commissioner 
DC  A,  Boston. 

Elliott  Friedman,  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  Boston, 

Thomas  J,  Conry,  Jr,.  Mayor's  Adm.  Assist., 
Fitchburg, 

Dixie  Swanson.  Mass.  League  of  Cities  and 
Towns. 

William  G.  Flynn,  Mayor,  Fitchburg, 

Larry  Duffy.  Assessors  Chairman,  Waitham, 

Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  Mayor,  Melrose. 

Arthur  J.  Clark,  Mayor.  Waitham. 

Byron  J,  Matthews,  Mayor,  Newburyport. 

John  Blake.  Jr,,  Administrator.  Maiden, 

Walter  J.  KelUher,  Mayor.  Maiden. 

Gerald  Gallagher,  Mass,  Mayors  Assoc, 
Maiden. 

Frederick  C.  Conley,  Mass,  League  of  Cities 
and  Towns, 

Earl  Riley,  Chairman  PRA,  Representing 
Mayor  Mavroulas, 

Kenneth  Pickard,  Mass.  League  of  Cities 
and  Towns. 

Thomas  A,  Piggott,  Mayor.  Attleboro. 

Robert  P,  McManus,  Asst.  to  Mayor,  Lynn. 

Robert  E,  Donelan,  Administrator,  Lynn 
Redevelopment  Authority. 

Paul  Levenson,  Esq.,  Special  Counsel, 
Everett. 

Sean  Dunphy,  Mayor,  Northampton. 

Joseph  Ferrecchlu,  Marlboro  Redevelop- 
ment Authority. 

Peter  Panagone,  Marlboro  Redev.  Author- 
ity. Exec.  Director, 

Henry  D,  Hersey,  Alderman,  Needham, 


Urban  Renewal  Needs  in  Massachusetts 

The  Massachusetts  League  of  Cities  and 
Towns  has  been  a  strong  proponent  of  full 
funding  of  the  $2.3  billion  authorization  for 
urban  renewal  for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  various 
publications,  it  has  reported  Congressional 
action  in  this  regard,  as  received  from  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  other  sources, 
and  urged  action  among  the  State's  mayors, 
managers  and  selectmen  In  obtaining  Con- 
gressional recognition  for  the  additional  $1.3 
billion  necessary  to  reach  that  amount. 

In  the  course  of  this  effort,  the  League  has 
found  that  apparently  no  agency  of  govern- 
ment In  the  Commonwealth  has  a  tabula- 
tion that  readily  provides  a  state-wide  sum- 
mary of  project  needs,  both  existing  and 
planned  .  .  .  which  Is  valuable  information  for 
Congressional  debate.  It  has  had  to  resort 
to  its  own  interpretation  and  analysis  of  cer- 
tain computer  printouts  of  urban  renewal 
project  data,  which  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
vide only  a  sketchy  summary  of  the  actual 
dollar  needs. 

However,  for  what  it  Is  worth,  the  League 
can  report  that  an  apparent  $206,734,000  is 
needed  to  complete  existing  projects  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Boston  alone  needs  $80,000,- 
000,  as  is  Indicated  in  the  attached  docu- 
ment, which  shows  the  amounts  for  all 
municipalities  with  urban  renewal  programs. 
Obviously,  projects  planned  but  not  sub- 
mitted to  HUD  are  absent  from  this  tabula- 
tion, as  are  existing  projects  without  dollar 
amounts  reported. 

Regardless  of  whether  actual  needs  are 
$206,734,000  or  something  neater,  the  fact 
remains  that  necessary  projects  stand  In- 
complete and  vulnerable  to  economic  factors 
which  win  only  raise  their  co.^>cs,  such  as 
tight  money  and  construction  prices  that  are 
currently  increasine  ten  percent  annually, 
some  $20,000,000  per  year  in  this  instance. 

Without  a  doubt,  full  funding  is  Indeed 
necessary. 


A  LISTI^^G  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  FUNDING  NEEDS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  BY  MUNICIPALITIES  AND  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH  PROJECTS  REPORTED  BY  HUD  AS  OF  FEB 
28,  1970 


Community 

Type  of  program 

Dollar 
amount 

Adams 

Beverly 

Urban  renewal 

do 

2. 838, 000 
4, 559  000 

Boston 

Brockton 

6rooklin8          

No  breakdown 

Urban  renewal 

do 

do 

'  80,  OOO]  000 
6,425,000 
4.422,000 

6,409  000 

Cambridge 

Fall  River 

do 

do... 

Community  renewal. 

do-... 

3,333,000 
163,000 
186.000 

80  000 

Fitchburg 

Framlngham 

Glouchester 

Urban  renewal 

Urban  renewal  

do 

do - 

9. 174.  OOO 
3.731,000 
1,621,000 
1,986,000 

Haverhill Neighborhood 

development 
program. 

Holyoke Community  renewal.. 

Urban  renewal 

Hull do 

do..  


Lawrence do 

do  

Code  enlorcemeit.. 

Lowell Urban  renewal 

do 

Demolition 

Lynn Urban  renewal 

Maiden do 

do 

do 

Marlboro do 

New  Bedford do... 

do 

Newton do 

Code  enforcement.. 

Peabody Urban  renewal 

Quincy Code  enforcement.. 

Springfield Urban  renewal 

Woburn Neighborhood 

development 
program. 
Worcester.... Urban  renewal 


1.930.000 


91.000 
3,411,000 
2, 499,  OOC 
28,000 
2. 155, 000 
3,776,000 

967,000 

4, 724,  OOO 

6, 572, 000 

95,000 

668,000 
5,232.000 
9,270,000 

454,000 

3,470,000 

6,  334, 000 

10,846,000 

1,684,000 

444,000 
4,  576,  OOC 

250,000 
8,941,000 
2,134,000 


1,256,000 


Massachusetts  total 206,734,000 


1  HUD  printout  provides  no  dollar  amounts  for  many  Boston 
projects.  Total  figure  for  that  city  according  to  redevelopment 
authority,  is  approximately  $80,000,000, 

Source:  U  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Locality  Status  Report,  Feb.  28,  1970. 


Marlborough,  Mass., 

July  3. 1970. 
Senator  Edward  M,  Kennedy, 
J.F.K.  Federal  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  The  status  of  the 
project  Mass  R-136  In  our  City  Is  as  follows: 

The  local  public  agency  is  preparing  Part  1 
for  submission  for  the  offices  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  some  time  in  July  1970, 

This  project  has  been  funded  for  3.5  milUon 
dollars  and  our  nearest  estimate  at  this  time 
of  additional  funding  reserve  that  will  be 
required  is  2.8  million  dollars,  placing  our 
needs  at  6.2  million  dollars  for  execution  ol 
this  project. 

In  attendance  at  this  meeting,  I  shall  send 
as  my  representatives,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector, Peter  Panagore,  and  the  Relocation 
Director,  Joseph  Ferrecchla, 

If  there  are  any  further  questions,  please 
feel  free  to  ask  Mr,  Panagore  at  this  meeting. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frederic  A.  Cole, 

Mayor. 

New  Bedford,  Mass,, 

July  3, 1970. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senator  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.O. 
Dear   Senator  Kennedy:    In   response  to 
your   request  concerning  the   City  of  New 
Beford's  flscal  needs  and  requirements  con- 
cerning \u-ban  renewal  activities  within  our 
City.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Execu- 
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™r«.tiir  of  the  New  Bedford  Redevelop-  I  have   prepared  for  your  examination  a  In  the  last  20  years.  Massachusetts  has  re- 

tlve  Dlrecwr            ^^^^     ^^^     ^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  developments  perialnaig  ceived   close   to   half   a    blUlou    do.iars    for 

'^    „nts  Will  be  necessary  to  fulfill  this  City's  to  our  Urban  Renewal  Application.  With  but  urban  renew-^ah  This  has  translated  Into  crlt- 

amounts  Will  oe  I  e           j  just   a   quick   reading   you   will   be   able    to  Ically  needed  housing  for  the  elderly  and  for 

present  progran  ^^      ^^^  frustration  that  comes  with  such  low -Income  and  other  families,  cominercial 

south  Termlna      Mass.  R^?^'—  'o' 500  000  a  lenethy  and  Involved  proce.ss.  development,    libraries,   schools   and   health 

North  Terminal  (Mass^R-:09)  -     2  500.000  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  J  Fitchburg  are  try-  facilities,  streets,  sewer  facilities,  and  other 

West  End  (Mass^R-l«)-- j,  goo'ooo  ing  to  improve  their  city,  but  quite  frankly  important  facilities. 

Model  Cities  Improvement 12,500.000  ^^B  ^^^^  ^i^  assurances  of  federal  help,  despite  In  Worcester,  renewal  has  meant  800  new 

„      ,                                           ,q  200  000  months  and  years  of  local  effort,  makes  one  and  rehabilitated   housing   units;    12   retail 

Total i».  ^"U.  ""^^  ^-onder  If  it  is  all  reallv  worth  It,  commercial  facilities;   a  school,  a  library,  a 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  $19,200,000  ^ve    respectfullv    ask    for    your    personal  park;   new  water  and  sewer  facilities  worth 

added  to  the  $55,000,000  presently  approved  efforts    in    behalf    of    our    Urban    Renewal  810,5  million;  and  other  important  develop- 

nr  reserved  there   are   at   least  three   other  Application.  ments. 

nrlme  areas  dellenated   In   our   Community  '^'^     Verv  trulv  vours  ^^   Boston,   It   has   meant    13,000   housing 

Renewal  Program  (CRP)  currently  estimated  '          ""  William  G    Flynn,  units  worth  $170  million;  5  medical  facilities; 

rr  aoproxlmately    $40,000,000    that    will    be  Mayor.  City  of  Fitchbura.  5    Ubraries;    4    police    and    fire    stations;    4 

necessary  within  the  next  few  years.                                                          J .                               '  schools;  10  other  public  buildings;   13  retail 

*  We  would  consequently,  endorse  any  and  statement  or  Senator  Edward  M,  Kennedy  commercial     facilities;      20     manufacturing 

all  efforts  on  your  part  to  restore  and  add  urgi:<g  Senate  Passage  of  Additional  $1  plants;  4  parks  and  playgrounds;  and  many 

funds  to  the  federal  renewal  budget  at  the  billion    for    Urban    Development    Pro-  ot.her  facilities. 

best  means  available   in   solving   the  most  grams  ^^  «='°^^  ^°  *°  communities  In  Massachu- 

serious  physical  environment  problems  that  oleased  to  have  the  cpportunitv  to  ^^^'  "  ^  .°*^^"^  *  strong  boost   to  the 

.,ls  Clt^  and  other  urban  communlt^s  can-  ^eetThl^  morning  with  mai-o^^f  and  pLn^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Improvement  in  the  standard  of 

^°'  ""SSfum^°o"ur              "'         '  "'-^  °«<='-^^  ^--,  3°  <='""  --,"  T""'  'f  In'l949,  this  nation  made  a  comnaitment 

Respectiuuj  yours             ^^  Massachusetts  to  discuss  urban  development,  ^^  ^^            ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^,p  ^^^  j,,^ 

Mavor  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford.  ^nd    I    strongly    urge    and    hope    that    the  housing  shortage  with  passage  of  the  first 

Mayor  Of  tiie  i.iiy  o,  riew  t,eai  ^^^^^^  g^^^^^  g^^^^^  ^jj^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j^^.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^^^^    j,^    1968,   we  reaffirmed 

ment  which  I  have  sponsored  with   14  col-  ^^^^  commitment  in  a  broad  new  housing 

NORTH      Adams      Redevelopment  leagues  to  add  $1  billion  to  the  urban  re-  j^jjj    ^^  ^^  ^         j  ^^  je  million  additional 

AuTHORrry,  newal    program.    For    full    funding    of    the  j^gusmg  u^its  bv  1978;  yet  so  far  we  are  pro- 

NoTth  Adams,  Mass.,  July  e,  1970.  program  Is  vital  to  any  lasting  solution  to  (.gedlng  at  less  than  half  the  necessary  pace. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  our  urban  crisis.  ^,^  pledged  to  follow  through  on  programs 

J.F.K.  Federal  Building.  At  present,  there  Is  a  backlog  of  over  $3  ^^     improve    the    urban    environment;    vet 

Boston,  Mass.  billion    in    requests   to    the   Department    of  throughout   Massachusetts   and   the   nation 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  And  new  projects  are  half-finished  and  Idle  because 

present  the  following  account  of  the  fiscal  applications  for  urban  renewal  are  expected  ^j.^^  Federal  Government  has  held  back  on 

status  of  Massachusetts  R-91.  the  Main  Street  at  a  rate  of  perhaps  $200  mlUlcn  a  month,  promised  funds 

Urban  Renewal  Project  of  the  North  Adams  Passage   of   this   amendment   would    permit  ^^^  cannot  afford  to  give  our  cltici^  second- 
Redevelopment  Authority.  funding  of  $2,3  billion  In  fifcal  year  1971—  ^,^g  treatment  anv  longer.  With  most  of  our 

The  Authority  is  currently  In  the  first  the  authorized  maximum,  but  still  far  short  population  clustered  in  and  around  cities, 
quarter  of  the  executive  stages  of  Mass.  R-91.  of  demand.  continued  development  Is  necessary  If  we  are 
This  project  has  a  total  approved  budgetary  In  Massachusetts  alone,  about  40  com-  .^  renew  deteriorating  neighborhoods,  pre- 
figure of  $4,518,003.00,  $2,965,332  of  which  munltles  have  pending  or  proposed  appll-  vide  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  urban 
has  been  expended  to  date.  cations  totaling  close  to  $200  million.  Yet  dwellers,  and  end  the  one-wav  flight  of  resl- 

It  is  the  best  estimate  of  the  Authority  at  present,  far  less  than  half  can  be  funded.  ^^^^  ^^  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^Q  suburbs 

staff,  at  this  time,  that  it  will  require  an  The    amendment    I    support    would    mean  vigorous,    active,    prosperous    cities    were 

additional  $250,000,00  to  complete  Mass.  R-91.  roughly  $60  mlUion  more  to  Massachusetts.  ^^^^  ^^^      ^^^  ^j  America.  Todav.  too  often 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  also,  that  the  Federally-supported  urban  development  ^^^^.  ^^  ^^^  worklng-dav  way-station  for 
North  Adams  Redevelopment  is  expecting  to  "»«  a  proven  record  of  success.  Especially  commuters;  or  worse,  thev  have  slmplv  lost 
make  application  for  two  additional  lu-ban  here  in  the  oldest  part  of  our  great  nation,  ^.^^^^  industrial  resources.  In  either  event, 
renewal  projects— both  devoted  to  create  and  ^^  ^as  produced  renewed  progress  and  growth  ^^^^.  j^^  ^^  adequate  tax  base  or  other  re- 
renovate  housing  units  In  and  for  the  Citv  of  during  a  time  of  severe  economic  pressure  sources  to  serve  those  who  live  m  the  core 
North  Adams.  °^   ^^«   cities    In    communities    across    the  ^  ^  ^^.^^    ^rlme  is  up;  services  are  down; 

It  is  essential,  both  for  the  completion  of  Commonwealth    it  has  meant  new  hope  and  commercial  business  from  surrounding  com- 

Mass.    R-91,    and    for    Initiation    of    sorely  new  opportunity  for  hundreds  of  thousands  munltles  has  fallen  off. 

needed  housing  programs,  that  adequate  fed-  °^.    ''^i^„t?H;;;f  ^n?,,nl  hoVd  n^H.  Jn  ?nv«  titles  are   caught   in   a  desperate   vicious 

eral  funding  be  continued  in  the  three-partv  °''',  P'°'2t^An«m  °of  ufl    ^  '=^'^^^-  ^'^  ""^^  P"^^"^  ^''^'^  ^•*^°"  ^°  '"^^ 

governmental    program— federal,    state    and  /Iv^j^i^^^t  „t  thl  rpp^rH  "^^"^"^   ^^^'    attractive,   profitable    places   in 

local,  which  has  proved  so  effective  in  curing  rZ\^„f°^  tv^r.^^;  Vlnt  ,;rK=,,  Ho,.oi.>r,r„»„t  ^^'^'ch  to  live  and  work. 

the  physical  urban  problems  of  our  cities,  ,^  T^L'f„^H      '  trT.fl?t^n/rv  ?nv^.i?nr    t  Especially  in  thl  -.  time  of  economic  crisis. 

R^plctfullysub^ltted^  LyZe't  t^'^rrfa^To?  h^lnrw^ch  ^°TnaT  oric^itieT     ^'"'"'^'^     "     '^"'" 

'^''''?h^mirN.l..A.  ^J^'^rTenrt^es^^an'rrfee-r  ItsT^o^  ""s°u?i?t"cut^' in  military  spend.ng_,n  the 

JOSEPH  R  BIANCO,  f"""^,  '*,  g^""^^^«    «J^,  ^.^"^?^    "^  f  3°    °J  C5-A,  in  the  .\BM,  In  the  Vietnam  War,  and 

Mayor.  1°^/^  P'"'^'""  ^"^  ?"''"'=  '"vestment  for  each  j^,^   j               ^  cuts 

^  ^^^^^1  dollar  spent.                                             .  in  the  several  tllllon  dollars  a  year  the  Fed- 

The  record  shows  that  urban  development  ,  „„  „,„,„„„,  „o,c-  f^rr,,orc  nrf  fn  n,,irv   t 

Fitchel-rg.  Mass.,  holds  taxes  down.  Natlonal'.v,  urban  renewal  "^^  '^V     T'Tr.  "^^IrV^Ii    nnblt To;kl 

July  6.  1970.  programs    have    Increased    the    tax    base    of  ^"Pf^^/    ?c'r.'^^m;;nf,.Vo,e  ranee  of 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the    land    Involved    bv    an    average    cf    240  Pr^i^^-^'-   \  f  PP°^^  ^"/=  'f^.  f,^,V°  '  '^"^'  °/ 

senate  Office  Building.  percent.  In  Boston  alone,  thev  have  raised  °'^",T             t     u^ni^i  V.n.  Jrn  m^rAm 

Wa.7i(n(,f07t,  D.C,  the    tax    base    bv    $36    million.    In    Maiden.  ,^"^  ^'*'^  "°^,T     ^  h    ^    ^h^n    riLirrI 

Dear  Senator   Kennedy:    Thank   vou   for  which  has  a  vigorous  development  program,  "^'^'"^"^    ^^   ? .      ..r  f  nun.  t.^.l-P  n^Lh 

giving  the  Cltv  of  Fitchburg  an  opp<;rtunity  taxes  In  the  last  decade  have  risei^  af  less  ^^'t^^n  T                ^^vT     iwt=  i.Tf  finf.hed 

to  personally  bring  our  plea  for  as^lVtance  In  than  half  the  ra-e  of  the  surrounding  com-  boyhoods  torn  j^P-wUh  projects  ha  f  finished 

securing  an  Urban  Renewal  Planning  Grant  munlties  without  active  programs.  because  federal  funds  f  ^/^f/J^^"^^"^  °^^J  «^ 

to  your  attention.  The  record  shows  that  urban  development  ^-^'^  willing    o  say  that  our  cities  are  be>ond 

For  nearly  two  vears.  during  the  process  of  creates  Jobs.  In  the  last  few  years,  renewal  ^""Ptv^^^,  "^\^,^fv°fL,^t'',f  ,,,^1,,  r.^-iP^ai  rs 

preparing  our   Urban  Renewal    Application,  programs   have   generated    12.000   new   per-  i,'^;^  tow     ?.?/••' ne  the  arb\ncSslT 

the  citizens  of  the  College  Area  Neighborhood  manent  Jobs  In  Boston,  1,500  in  LawTence,  *  ^^i°J ^^^P  ^""^''tl  .nnnot   nff^rd  a  le^tr 

have  had  to  live  In  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  hundreds  or  thousands  in  each  of  the  I"  [^^  '^"?  '^""    '  -   ^«""'^^   ^^'^"^^  ^  ^^'^" 

which  has  affected  their  personal  and  finan-  other  participating  communities.  Nationally,  eirort 

clal  well-being.  Since  September  of  1969  the  there  will  be  over  2  million  new  Jobs  when  j^^j..  PASTORE,  Mr,  President,  will  the 

city  completed  all  the  work  that  it  could  do  present  projects  are  completed.  Senator  yield'' 

to  assist  these  people.  During  these  past  ten  The  record  shows  that  urban  development  -,    jcenNEDY  I  yield 

months  the  city  fathers  have  been  waiting  for  produces    thousands    of    housing  units    for  n,,' oAcrowTr  '  aii  t  tt-^nt  tr.  ^nv  t/i  mv 

some  sort  of  assistance  from  Washington.  To  needy  citizens,  revitalizes  business,  improves  »^r-  ^f? ^V"  ,;     irAt^L  \;»«q;h,, 

this  very  day  we  have  no  real  assurances  that  public  services,  and  brings  a  new  life  to  de-  distinguished  colleague  from  MassachU- 

all  of  ovir  efforts  will  bear  fruit.  teriorating  urban  neighborhoods.  setts  is  that  I  will  accept  his  strategy  It  I 
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must,  but  when  I  come  back  with  a  disap- 
pointment because  he  will  not  follow  my 
strategy,  I  hope  there  will  not  be  any 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

URBAN    RENEWAL--A    MATTER   OF   STRICT 
ECONOMIC    PRIORITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  l.s  presently  con- 
sidering an  amendir.ent  to  add  $987,500,- 
500  to  the  pending  appropriations  bill. 
The  figure  in  tiie  amendment  does  not 
represent  an  increase  beyond  authoriza- 
tion. It  is  not  an  increase  in  funding  for 
a  program  whose  tangible  economic  bene- 
fits are  subject  to  any  significant  con- 
troversy. The  administration  and  the 
Congress  both  agree  on  the  unquestion- 
able short-  and  long-term  benefits  of 
urban  renewal.  This  amendment,  which  I 
support  and  cosponsor.  would  merely  re- 
turn appropriated  funding  to  the  au- 
thorized level — to  the  level  which  the 
Senate  essentially  approved  in  sending 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  to 
conference,  with  an  urban  renewal  item 
of  $587,500,000. 

The  issue  seems  quite  clear  to  me,  Mr. 
President.  The  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized funds  at  the  level  represented  by 
the  pending  amendment.  We  did  this, 
recognizing  the  ever  more  urgent  need 
for  housing  starts,  commercial  construc- 
tion starts,  neighborhood  development, 
model  cities,  pilot  projects,  and  compre- 
hensive program  planning. 

There  is  continued  worried  discussion 
about  the  state  of  the  economy  and  what 
measures  the  Federal  Government  must 
take  to  control  the  price  spiral,  return 
interest  rates  to  reasonable  levels,  re- 
store high  employment,  and  foster  con- 
trolled-growth  private  investment  in  vital 
social  and  economic  impact  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  anyone  has  eyes  to 
see.  it  should  be  clear  that  urban  renewal 
provides  all  these  benefits.  It  also  has  the 
additional  attraction  of  being  an  expend- 
iture of  Federal  funds  which  provide  non- 
inflationary  products  and  services. 

Unemployment  figures  are  at  record 
highs,  interest  rates  are  at  record  highs, 
housing  starts  are  at  record  lows,  the 
cities  continue  to  di.^ntegrate.  the  move 
to  the  suburbs  of  both  families  and  busi- 
nesses continues  to  erode  the  urban  tax 
base.  But  the  one  program  desismed  to 
combat  tins  catalog  of  economic  ills 
directly  and  effectively  at  a  time  of  gen- 
eral economic  weakness,  is  being  given 
short  shrift.  Tlie  national  administra- 
tion that  will  be  held  accountable  for 
these  ills  and  their  worseninrr  is  ignoring 
this  particular  tool  of  controlled  eco- 
i-icmic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  the  direct  economic  benefits  of 
this  program.  These  are  figures  based  on 
data  compiled  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Tliey  are  not,  like  so  many  projections 
with  which  we  are  regaled,  wishful  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  program  planners  of 
exotic  but  economically  barren  mirages. 
First.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  new 
or  rehabilitated  housing  imits  have  al- 
ready been  stiirted  or  completed— 53 
percent  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing. When  all  redevelopment  in  programs 
approved  through  June  30.  1969,  is  com- 
pleted. It  will  have  generated  nearly  1.3 


million  housing  imits — 66  percent  low 
and  moderate  income. 

Second.  Currently  over  5,000  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  institutional  struc- 
tures have  been  completed  or  are  under 
construction.  This  activity  has  generated 
about  half  a  million  permanent  jobs. 
When  present  planned  redevelopment  is 
completed,  over  2.2  million  jobs  will  have 
been  generated. 

Third.  Approximately  $5.30  of  local 
private  and  public  investment  have  been 
generated  for  each  Federal  uiban  renewal 
dollar. 

Fourth.  The  assessed  tax  valuation  of 
land  and  improvements  has  increased  an 
average  of  240  percent  in  completed  re- 
newal projects,  thus  expanding  the  local 
tax  base. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  cptak  for 
themselves.  I  am  truly  amazed  that  this 
administration,  which  continually  sees 
economic  recovery  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, has  not  requested  at  lea.st  the 
amount  authorized.  The  economic  im- 
pact of  these  programs  is  immediate.  It 
goes  to  tiiose  very  areas  that  are  most 
in  need  of  attention  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing multiplier  and  fiscal  benefit  for 
both  Federal  and  local  government. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  $2,287,- 
000,000.  We  should  appropriate  that  same 
figure.  The  Congress,  it  seems  to  me.  has 
a  far  more  accurate  feel  for  what  this 
country  should  have  as  its  priorities,  and 
what  its  people  more  and  more  are  be- 
ginning to  demand  from  Washington. 

Hopefully,  the  age  of  glorious  boon- 
doggles is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  in- 
creasing fiscal  and  program  sophistica- 
tion of  Americans  will  no  longer  permit 
the  expenditure  of  billions  and  billions 
of  hard-earned  tax  dollars  for  the  "nice- 
to-have."  Priority  is  to  be  given  to  the 
"must-have." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  The  letter  outlines  the  status  of 
fund  requests  and  what  voting  against 
this  amendment  would  do  to  urban  re- 
iipu  al  projects  in  the  State  of  every  Sen- 
ator here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows: 

Natio.xal    League   or   Cities. 
U.S.   Conference  of  NLwors. 

June  29.   1970. 
Kon.  H.vRRisoN  .^  Williams.  Jr.. 
U.S.    Senate. 
Wa.<hington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  writing  to  request 
your  aisiaumce  In  obtdinmg  the  full  $2.3 
bilUoii  .Tvithorized  for  urban  renewal.  We 
appreciated  your  a  ore  In  favor  of  adding 
$587.5  million  for  urban  renewal  to  the  FTT 

1970  Supplemental  .\ppropriation  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  deleted  that  item 
from  the  conference  report. 

Tlie  House  has  approved  SI  billion  for  re- 
newal for  FY  1971.  .ind  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations  Comntutee   has   recommended   a  FY 

1971  figure  oi  $13  billion.  When  the  Inde- 
pendent Omces  and  HUD  appropriation  bill 
comes  to  the  floor.  Senators  Philip  Han  and 
Jacob  Javits  will  ofter  an  amendment  to  add 
an  additional  «987,5  million  for  urban  re- 
newal. We  urge  you  to  support  that 
amendment. 

Without  this  $2.3  billion,  urban  renewal 
faces  a  financial  crisis  which  jeopardizes  Its 


orderly  coiitlnuation.  Since  its  Inception  ir, 
1949,  urban  renewal  has  been  the  key  ele- 
ment in  the  efforts  of  over  1,000  communi- 
ties to  bring  about  a  renaissance  In  their 
deteriorating  neighborhoods.  Slum  clear- 
ance, neighborhood  rehabilitation,  down- 
town revitallzatlon,  new  housing,  and  Indus- 
trial development  have  been  the  by-products 
of  this  program.  In  your  state  alone,  there 
are  currently  172  projects  Involving  a  gract 
reservation  of  $471,726,000.  As  you  know' 
this  program  is  not  limited  to  large  metro- 
politan areas,  but  Is  used  by  communities  of 
all  .<:iz«s:  In  fact,  over  half  of  all  current 
projects  nationwide  are  located  in  cities  with 
a  population  under  25.000. 

Without  additional  funds,  many  cities 
will  be  forced  to  curtail,  postpone  or  cancel 
needed  community  improvement  projects 
Currently,  there  Is  a  $3  billion  backlog  of 
applications,  and  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970 
have  been  exhausted.  This  $3  billion  does 
not  Include  applications  from  new  cities. 
applications  for  new  projects  or  amendments 
to  existing  projects  which  will  be  received 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  In  your  state,  for 
example,  there  are  77  pending  or  proposed 
applications  totaling  approximately  $191.. 
011.000.  To  begin  to  meet  the  national 
need.  Congress  must  appropriate  the  nearly 
S2.3  billion  presently  authorized  for  urban 
renewal. 

For  your  Information,  we  are  attaching  a 
summary  of  pending  or  proposed  projects  in 
your  state  as  of  April  30,  1970,  and  an  urban 
renewal  fact  sheet. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  Healy. 
Executive  Vice  President, 
National  League  of  Cities. 

John  J.  Gu.nther, 
Eiecutire    Director, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  support  and  have  cosponsored,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart),  which  would 
increase  by  almost  $1  billion,  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Nation's  urban  re- 
newal programs  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Throughout  our  Nation,  substandard 
housing  is  still  a  reality  for  millions  of 
Americans.  Today,  our  cities  are  in  a 
state  of  general  decay.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans live  and  raise  their  families  in  the 
rat  infested  slums  of  our  urban  ghettos. 
The  shortage  of  decent  housing  for  aO 
of  our  citizens  is  one  of  the  major  social 
problems  facing  the  country  today. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  prob- 
lem or  institute  halfway  measures.  We 
must  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  solve  the 
problems  now.  The  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams currently  on  the  books  would,  if 
fully  funded,  go  a  long  way  toward  get- 
ting millions  of  Americans  into  decent 
housing.  Unfortunately  the  $1  billion  for 
urban  renewal  funds  appropriated  by  the 
House  falls  short  of  the  amount  needed. 

Although  I  applaud  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  increasing 
this  amount  by  S300  million.  I  feel  that 
the  amount  is  still  woefully  inadequate. 

The  S987, 500,000  increase  proposed  by 
Senator  Hart  is  certainly  realistic  in  light 
of  the  demonstrated  need. 

Today  we  not  only  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  resources  to  give  new  life 
to  a  program  which  will  help  provide 
every  American  with  a  decent  home  in 
which  to  reside  and  a  decent  city  in  which 
to  live.  Indeed,  this  is  a  stated  national 
goal. 

I  call  on  every  Senator  to  support  the 
amendment.  We  in  the  U.S.  Senate  must 
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show  the  Nation  that  we  are  committed 
to  solving  a  major  social  ill  which  has 
existed  for  too  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Do  the  Senators  yield  back 
their  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  ) .  All  time  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan iMr.  Hart).  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Symington*.  If  he  w^ere  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
•nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  tc  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  i  after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <  Mr.  Magnuson  ) .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  wotild  vote 
'nay. '  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  GURNEY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  I .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son I ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD».  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore  » ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  1  Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  » ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Yarborough),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFi.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YotJNG  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  i   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),    the    Senator    from    Maryland 


(Mr.  Mathias*  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka I  Mr.  STEVENS)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr,  Mundti.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith*  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Main- 
land <Mr.  Mathlas)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Murphy*  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Javits  )  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  * .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

(No.  216  Leg.  1 
YEAS— 33 
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So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART  and  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk. 


The     PRESIDING     OPTICER. 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  21.  after  line  25.  insert  the 
following: 

"Provided  further.  That  not  more  than 
83,019.303,000  of  the  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion by  this  Act  may  be  made  available  for 
all  of  the  above  programs  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  another  amendment  on 
the  same  subject.  I  did  not  mean  to  get 
in  between  his  last  amendment  and  the 
next  one,  if  he  was  going  to  offer  it,  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  same  subject. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Therefore.  I  assume 
the  vote  would  come  vei-y  quickly.  I  do 
not  wish  to  destroy  the  continuity,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  temporarily 
withdraw  my  amendment  and  allow  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  call  up  his 
next  amendment.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  say  that  I 
shall  take  only  a  few  minutes  on  my 
amendment.  Therefore,  it  should  not  de- 
lay the  Senate.  But  I  withdraw  it  tem- 
porarily. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Meanwhile,  may  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  thoughtfulness.  The  discussion  will 
be  very  limited  on  this  amendment,  and 
I  anticipate  a  vote  very  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  36.  line  20.  delete  the  figure 
••$1,300,000,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
the  figure  ••$1,887,500^'. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  figure 
here  represents  the  total  of  the  figure 
recommended  by  the  committee.  $1.3  bil- 
lion, and  the  figure  of  $587.5  million, 
which,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  12,  the  Senate 
adopted  several  weeks  ago.  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  will  send  our  conferees  to 
the  conference  armed  with  this  figure. 

While  I  regret  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  persuade  the  majority  that  the 
full  authorization  is  m  order,  at  least  the 
combination  of  the  committee's  action 
and  the  very  recent  action  of  the  Senate 
uselt  would,  to  me,  make  very  clear  and 
good  sense. 

Mr.  HART.  I  hope  very  much  that  this 
figure  is  agreed  to,  and  I  would  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land will  not  be  embarrased  by  the  effort 
to  meet  this  need.  I  hope  that  his  support 
of  the  earlier  amendment  did  not  em- 
barrass him.  because  it  proves  his  recog- 
nition of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  a 
point  he  has  voiced  to  the  country  for 
many  long  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  tried  verj'  hard  to  be 
realistic  and  I  implored  the  Senator  that 
I  had  an  agreement  with  those  who  did 
not  have  sympathy  with  the  program 
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that  if  we  went  to  the  $1.7  billion  we 
would  not  have  any  trouble  but  that  I 
knew  the  Senator  would  meet  with  some 
defeat.  I  voted  for  his  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  there  is  merit  in  it.  I  do 
not  believe  in  attacking  this  by  dnbs  and 
drabs.  The  figure  is  $1.7  billion  and  if  we 
agree  to  it,  we  can  pass  it. 

Mr.  HART.  The  figure  is  $1.7  billion  if 
we  do  not  try  for  more. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right 

Mr.  HART.  I  said  that  I  would  ac- 
cept- 


Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right- 


Mr.  HART.  The  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  the 
merits  called  for  the  full  authorization. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  substitute  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  substitute  will  be  stated. 
The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
on  page  36,  line  20,  strike  the  numeral 
and  insert  $1,700,000,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  set  the  figure  for  urban 
renewal  at  the  amount  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  referred 
to  earlier.  It  was  agreed,  in  committee, 
that  if  the  amount  for  urban  renewal  did 
not  exceed  $1,700,000,000,  some  Members, 
who  were  not  favorably  disposed  to  in- 
creasing funds  for  this  item,  would  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

My  substitute  amendment  accom- 
plishes the  objective  sought  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  agreed  to 
by  certain  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  feel 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  a  sound  one,  and  therefore  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  my  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  not  this  figure 
come  about  after  I  pleaded  with  members 
of  the  committee  to  realize  the  merits  of 
the  whole  project  and  there  were  some 
who  were  rather  reluctant? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. His  argument  was  very  persuasive. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Finally,  what  hap- 
pened was  they  came  along  and  they 
agreed.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  con- 
vey to  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  What  is  the  figure 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICErt  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon ) .  The  $1,700,000,000. 

All  time  on  this  substitute  has  now 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  substitute  amendment 
of    the    Senator    from    Louisiana    (Mr. 

ELLENDER). 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD  I ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  ERViNt,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  I,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough  > ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  <  Mr.  Curtis  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundti  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  votinc.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith'   would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[No.  217  Leg.] 
YEAS — 43 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


AUen 

Griffin 

Pell 

Allott 

Holland 

Prouty 

Baker 

HolUn^s 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Hruska 

Scott 

Bible 

Inouye 

Smith,  111. 

Hoggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Bvrd,  Va 

Long 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Cannon 

McGovern 

Talmadae 

Clivirch 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Miller 

Tower 

Dole 

Montoya 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Young.  N.  Dak 

EUender 

P.istore 

Fulbri'-ht 

Pearson 

NAYS— 30 

-Aiken 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Metcalf 

Bennett 

Goodell 

Mondnle 

Br.xke 

Giirney 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Nelson 

Case 

Hartke 

Prnxmlre 

C^opt  r 

Haifleld 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Hxi^hes 

Schwelker 

DomlnlrSc 

Jackson 

Tydlngs 

Eagletoa 

Kennedy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Anderson 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Ervln 

Fong 

Gore 

Gravel 

Hansen 


Harris 

Javits 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Magnusc.n 

Mathias 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Moss 

Mundt 


Murphy 
Percy 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Smith,  Maine 

Stevens 

Symington 

Yarborouijh 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE) .  The  question  now  recurs  on 
the  Hart  amendment  as  amended.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
the  time  been  yielded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE).  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
"aye"  for  the  amendment  as  now  amend- 
ed means  that  it  is  a  vote  for  the  $1,700 
million  in  the  urban  renewal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  a  vole  "nay"  would 
revert  to  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion which  was  $1.3  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington). If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay:"  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  McIntyre)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  CJeorgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jord.W,  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  (^Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  )  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahcxna 
(Mr,  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
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have  the  attention  of  Senators,  as  far  as 
I  know  there  are  two  amendments,  one 


from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
aould  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr   GRIPFIN.  I  announce  that  the  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 

Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  kansas  (Mr.  Fulbright^— and  I  under- 

Senator  from  Hawaii   (Mr.  Fong),  the  stand  he  will  not  take  more  than  5  or  10 

Senator  from  Wyoming   (Mr.  Hansen),  minutes  to  explain  it— and  the  other  to 

Sie  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur-  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

PHY)   and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  chusetls  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  I  do  not  know 


Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr, 
Mathus)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 

iness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

INC.  218  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 


Allott 

Goodell 

Muskle 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Hoggs 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long 

Spong 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Pulbrlght 

Montoya 
NAYS— 22 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Smith,  111. 

Bellmon 

Gurnev 

Thurmond 

Bennett 

Holland 

Tower 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Williams,  Del. 

(3otton 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dole 

Packwood 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVING  A 

LIVE  PAIR,  A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Hollings,  against. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Anderson 

Javlts 

Percy 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

RusseU 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Smith,  Maine 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Fong 

McGee 

Symington 

Gore 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Harris 

Murphy 

So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 


of  any  other  amendment.  Then.  I  think 
we  can  go  to  third  reading  and  pass  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  assure  the  Senate  I  will  not  take 
more  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  ray  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  21,  after  line  25,  Insert  the 
following : 

"Provided  further,  That  not  more  than  $3.- 
019,303,000  of  the  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion by  this  Act  may  be  made  available  for 
all  of  the  above  programs  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  The  principle 
has  been  debated.  I  shall  not  take  very 
long. 

Two  things  have  happened  since  the 
vote  on  the  Proxmire  amendment  which 
I  think  made  it  worthwhile  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  amendment.  One  is  that  the  Senate 
has  just  now  added  $400  million  to  the 
bill.  This  amendment  would  subtract 
$300  million  from  the  bill;  not  all  of  it 
but  three-fourths  of  the  amount  which 
was  just  added  by  the  last  amendment. 

The  other  matter  is  a  dispatch  report- 
ing a  conversation  at  the  White  House. 
I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  anxious  to  help  the  leadership,  if 
possible.  This  is  an  AP  dispatch  which 
has  just  been  handed  to  me  a  few  min- 
utes ago  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Washington. — Republlcaji  legislative  lead- 
ers accused  the  Democratic-controlled  CJon- 
gress  today  of  being  spendthrift  In  fiscal 
matters,  but  laggard  in  voting  in  the  admin- 
istration's bills  to  ease  unemployment  and 
cushion  the  transition  from  wartime  to 
p>eace. 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  Senate 
Republican  leader,  and  Rep.  Gerald  Ford,  of 
Michigan,  House  RepubUcan  leader,  told  re- 
porters after  a  two-hour  White  House  brief- 
ing that  Inflation  was  being  dampened. 

Ford  quoted  Chairman  Paul  W.  MoCracken 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers as  bringing  encouraging  news  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  the  GOP  lawmakers. 

"He  said  we  were  In  a  jierlod  of  transition 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  In  the  economy, 
doing  It  without  a  recession  and  hopefuUy 
achieving  price  stability,"  Ford  reported. 

But  Scott  said  the  President  listed  "five 
or  six  proposals  in  which  Congress  has  been 
laggard" — Improved  unemployment  compen- 
sation, emergency  home  financing  legislation. 
Job  training.  Increased  social  security  bene- 
fits for  30  million  Americans,  and  the  wel- 
fare overhaul  providing  a  new  family  assist- 
ance progpram. 

"Congress  can  legitimately  be  blamed  for 
not  acting  quickly  enough  to  help  the  tran- 
sition from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy," Ford  said. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  the 
President  feels  we  are  spendthrifts,  I 
think  we  all  should  have  an  opportunity 


to  help  balance  the  current  bill.  This  is  a 
large  item  for  NASA.  This  amendment 
is  roughly  a  10-percent  decrease  and  will 
to  some  extent  make  up  for  the  increase 
just  voted  on  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  anxious  to  get 
behind  the  President  on  these  matters 
in  the  domestic  matters  as  well  as  on 
Cambodia.  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  assign 
all  time  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott  > ,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat-Republican matter. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arkansas,  but 
I  must  say  his  logic  escapes  me.  If  what 
he  said  is  true,  the  time  to  have  voted 
on  the  suggestion  that  he  is  offering  was 
the  preceding  rollcall  vote  and  not  now. 
He  knows  as  well  as  all  of  us  that  the 
committee  has  gone  into  these  items  very 
carefully.  What  the  Senate  did  in  the 
rollcall  before  was  to  repudiate  the  com- 
mittee and  increase  its  figure  by  $400 
million. 

Now  he  is  suggesting  that  we  repudiate 
the  committee  again  and  cut  $300  million 
beyond  what  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended. 

So  I  must  say  his  argument  is  not 
matching  his  usual  logical  manner.  I 
think  it  is  specious  and  frivolous,  and  I 
regret  that  his  statement  was  not  made 
before  the  last  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
dispatch  just  came  over  the  wires.  Ob- 
viously the  Republican  legislative  leaders 
are  preparing  to  accuse  the  Congress  of 
being  a  spendthrift  Congress.  That  will 
be  the  issue,  if  I  am  any  Judge,  in  the 
congressional  election.  I  do  not  wish  to 
contribute  to  making  this  Congress  a 
spendthrift  Congress,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  cut  this  appropriation  back  by 
$300  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  time  to  make  that 
was  before  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  just  came  over 
the  wire.  It  is  an  AP  dispatch  from  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  not  questioning  the  source  of  it.  The 
time  to  have  read  that  was  a  few  minutes 
ago,  when  the  Senator  first  received  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When? 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  received  the  message  before  the 
last  rollcall  vote.  That  was  the  time  to 
read  it,  rather  than  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  true,  but 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  was  already 
imderway  with  his  amendment,  and  I 
did  not  wish  to  contribute  to  the  dis- 
continuity of  his  argument.  Obviously 
the  Senate  has  made  the  decision  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  by  $400  million. 
If  this  Congress,  especially  the  Demo- 
crats, do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  being 
a  spendthrift,  no-good  Congress,  as  the 
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80th  Congress  was  by  a  Democratic 
President,  I  would  say  they  would  wish 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  this  an  accurate 
report  of  what  he  said? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
is  under  the  control  of  the  chairman. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania such  time  as  he  needs. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Three  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
admit  that  I  speak  without  information, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  have  had  from 
the  Senator  in  advance  of  his  speech. 
Since  I  was  not  certain  what  the  Senator 
would  say,  I  would  rather  not  surmise.  I 
have  been  told,  however,  that  he  has 
taken  some  degree  of  umbrage  at  the  fact 
that  I  said  we  had  in  the  1960's  a  spend- 
thi  'ft  situation  land  that  the  Democratic 
Congress  spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  If 
that  is  what  he  said.  I  repeat  it,  it  is  true, 
and  the  deficit  during  that  period  ran  up 
to  $57  billion.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
will  take  to  explain  the  $57  billion  away, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  give  him  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.   President,   I 

yield  myself 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  yielded  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  I  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time  if  the  chair- 
man was.  I  am  not  going  to  yield  back 
mv  time  if  the  Senator  does  not.  If  the 
Senator  is  willing  to  yield  it  back,  I  am 
willing  to. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  space  program,  which  has  been 
argued.  We  had  a  vote  on  it.  Some  Sena- 
tors voted  aganst  a  smaller  cut  perhaps 
on  the  thought  that  It  was  too  small,  and 
not  enough.  If  they  want  to  do  something 
more  significant,  they  can  do  it  on  this 
amendment,  which  is  a  cut  of  10  percent 
in  a  program  of  $3%  billion. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  that  I  was  reading  a  dispatch 
attributing  to  him  a  statement  made  by 
him  after  conferring  with  the  President. 
I  was  not  speculating  about  the  Con- 
gress during  the  1960's.  I  assume  It  is 
correct.  If  he  wishes  me  to  read  it  again. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  But  the  impli- 
cation is  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Representative  Ford  ac- 
cused a  Democratically  controlled  Con- 
gress of  being  spendthrift  in  fiscal  mat- 
ters. That  was  all.  I  was  not  making  an 
argument  on  the  merits  of  the  space  bill. 
If  the  dispatch  is  incorrect,  the  Senator 
can  correct  it.  This  came  ofif  the  AP 
wire.  I  took  It  off  the  ticker  a  few  mo- 
ments ago. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  count  is  57 
to  43.  I  think  we  can  view  it  as  a  Demo- 
cratically controlled  Congress. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  contest 
that.  I  would  say  it  is  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible if  it  does  not  cut  the  NASA  appro- 
priation. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Democratically  controlled  Congress  to 
be  fiscally  responsible  by  cutting  it.  The 
amount  appropriated  as  a  result  of  my 
amendment  would  be  just  over  $3,019 
billion,  which  I  think  is  ample  under 
present  conditions  to  support  this 
agency. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida first.  How  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor want? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
really  pleasant  to  see  the  workings  of 
the  mind  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  now  tells  us  that 
because  we  have  just  stepped  up  the 
budget  item  for  one  project  by  $700  mil- 
lion  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  $400  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  $400  million  from  the 
committee  report.  $700  million  from  the 
budget,  that  we  now  should,  therefore, 
use  a  broadax  approach  and  knock  down 
an  appropriation— which  we  have  had 
up  three  times  on  the  merits,  I  think, 
and  passed  upon  it  rather  finally — by  10 
percent,  or  $300  million. 

His  mathematics  are  interesting.  His 
tactics  are  simply  marvelous.  When  I 
see  them  operate  it  makes  me  regret  more 
and  more  that  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to 
go  over  there  on  that  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship I  almost  got  one  time,  because  this 
is  a  marvelous  way  to  see  how  one's  mind 
can  act.  We  just  stepped  up  a  budgeted 
item  by  S700  million,  we  just  stepped  up 
a  reported  item  by  S400  million,  there- 
fore, we  should  step  down  a  committee 
item  which  is  ah-eady  more  than  $400 
million — S415  million,  to  be  exact — below 
the  appropriation  for  last  year  and  below 
the  budget  item  for  this  year  and  below 
the  authorization  for  this  year,  and  step 
it  down  by  $300  million  in  reven!?e  for 
our  own  action  just  taken  in  this  other 
very  dissimilar  matter. 

I  hope  Senators  will  remember  that 
we  have  passed  upon  the  merits  of  the 
space  program  in  three  different  votes 
already,  and  that  we  will  allow  the  merits 
of  that  program  to  asain  govern  us  in 
knocking  down  this  broadax  approach 
that  docs  not  say  where  any  reductions 
shall  be  made,  which  delegates  the  de- 
cision power  of  Congress  to  an  agency 
to  apply  $300  million  as  it  sees  fit  to 
the  reduction  of  an  already  greatly  re- 
duced budget  item. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  a  few  minutes. 

I  would  seriously  hope  that  we  have 
all  had  our  turn  the  Republicans  having 
had  their  turn  in  making  their  accusa- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Florida  having 
had  his  turn  in  refuting  it,  and  I  would 
hope  we  could  come  to  a  third  reading  of 
the  bill  and  that  the  Senator  would  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  my  own  time.  I  cannot  let  the  sar- 
casm  from   the  Senator  from   Florida 


pass.  He  is  very  generous  in  his  sarcasm, 
as  some  other  Members  have  been. 

What  is  involved  in  this  is  in  an  effort 
by  Congress  to  reorient  our  priorities. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Cuustuution 
which  requires  the  Senate  to  accept  pri- 
orities set  by  the  budget. 

Of  course,  I  realize  the  Senator  from 
Florida  comes  from  a  State  which  has 
billions  of  dollars  invested  in  it.  A.?  I  said 
earlier,  if  had  in  my  State  interests  com- 
parable to  what  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da has,  I  probably  would  fight  for  it  and 
defend  it.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  would 
insult  my  colleagues  who  are  trying  to 
exercise  an  independent  voice  in  the 
matter  because  they  do  not  have  a  Cape 
Kennedy  in  their  States.  If  I  had  a  Cape 
Kennedy  in  my  State,  as  I  have  already 
admitted,  very  likely,  in  order  to  assure 
my  reputation  and  the  good  will  of  my 
constituents,  I  would  get  up  and  plead  for 
it  longer  than  all  the  other  Members  to- 
gether and  defend  this  as  a  great  pro- 
gram on  its  merits.  I  would  say  this  is 
the  salvation  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world  and  humanity. 

All  we  were  trying  to  do  on  the  last 
vote  on  the  urban  renewal  is  to  reorient 
the  impact  of  spending  in  this  country 
from  going  to  the  moon,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said  so  well,  to  doing 
something  here  on  this  earth. 

We  voted  for  sewers.  Certainly  sewers, 
I  would  think,  are  more  important  than 
rocks  from  the  moon.  That  is  what  this 
Congress  is  trying  to  do — change  our 
priorities;  and  I  think  the  Senate,  in  that 
vote,  exercised  very  good  judgment. 

I  recognize  that  the  sewer  companies 
are  not  as  well  organized  or  financed  as 
the  space  companies.  And,  of  course,  the 
space  companies  take  people  on  jtmkets 
to  Cape  Kennedy;  they  offer  to  pay  their 
hotel  bills  and  entertain  them.  There  is 
no  organization  of  sewer  companies  com- 
parable to  it. 

Everyone  has  to  judge  the  matter  on 
its  merits,  but  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  indication  that  sewage  and  its  disposal 
is  important — quite  as  important  as 
getting  another  rock  from  the  moon  and 
putting  it  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Have  Senators  seen  it?  It  invokes  a 
great  thrill — not  as  great  a  thrill  as  to 
smell  the  Potomac,  however.  You  can  go 
down  there  and  smell  it  tonight,  if  you 
like. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  thinks  it  is 
shocking  and  terrible  for  me  to  suggest 
that  it  is  more  important  to  put  more 
money  into  our  festering  cities  for  sewer 
plants  than  into  Cape  Kennedy  in  Flor- 
ida. I  congratulate  him  on  his  influence 
in  keeping  money  in  this  bill.  Probably 
no  one  else  could  do  it  better  than  the 
Senator  from  Florida— with  the  aid,  of 
course,  of  the  Senators  from  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Mississippi,  Arizona,  and  one  or 
two  other  places. 

But  what  of  people  who  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  constituency  pressure,  under 
conditions  in  which  the  largest  trans- 
portation company  in  the  world  has  al- 
ready gone  bankrupt,  and  the  President 
is  talking  about  the  switch  to  peacetime? 
What  about  the  judgment  of  our  capital- 
istic leaders  in  markets  in  New  York? 
You  may  not  have  stocks  yourself,  but 
what  is  it  doing  to  the  whole  business 
outlook  of  this  country? 
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I  do  not  understand,  frankly,  I  say  to  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who  world  than  any  other  program  in  tliis 

thp  Senator  from  Florida,  why  he  thinks  yields  time?  country.                              .    ^        .■       ^ 

t  is  not  important  to  give  some  priority  Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   This   is   the   only  Let  us  not  now  dump  it  by  voting  for 

A  business  on  this  earth,  here  in  the  point  I  make.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  amendment. 

nnited  States  rather  than  to  continue  to  the  action  of  the  committee.  We  are  try-  Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pres:dent.  I  rise  to 
cnpnd  our  substance  on  going  to  the  ing.  of  course,  to  reorient  those  priori-  oppose  the  ponding  amendment. 
£n  That  is  all  this  is  about.  ties.  _^  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  lew 
The  argument  about  what  is  in  this  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  tnrills  m  our  nfef.me  to  match  the  mo- 
NASA  orogram  has  already  been  made,  yields  time''  ment  on  Sunday  night,  July  20th  oi  last 
Riit  this  is  a  serious  amendment.  I  am  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President.  I  am  will-  year,  when  Astronaut  Neu  Armstrong 
trious  about  trying  to  change  the  prior-  ing  to  yield  further  ume  to  the  Senator  made  man's  fir.st  footprint  on  the  moon, 
ifips  of  this  country  and  trying  to  do  from  Florida  if  he  wishes  it.  But,  Mr.  There  also  have  been  few  if  any  moments 
^mething  for  the  people  in  my  State.  I  President,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  in  our  history  when  we  have  experienced 
have  towns  in  my  State— I  put  the  list  words  at  this  point.  greater  pride  in  our  Nation, 
n  the  RECORD— which  want  a  sewer  sys-  We  have  been  over  the  basic  area  of  the  Since  that  time,  our  space  experts 
tpm  I  think  that  is  just  as  important  for  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar-  have  launched  another  successful  Apollo 
mv  oeoole  as  sending  another  rocket  to  kansas  three  times.  I  believe,  in  the  last  2  mission  to  the  moon,  ajid  safely  returned 
the  moon  And  I  did  not  learn  that  at  days,  and  have  had  three  votes.  The  first  a  third  mission  which  had  to  be  aborted 
l^r    jj     ■  vote,  I  beheve,  was  on  the  amendment  because  of  spacecraft  malfunctions. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  While  most  of  the  world  has  observed 
vieldstime''  iMr.  Proxmire)  to  cut  the  bill  by  a  little  these   facts   in   open-mouthed   wonder- 
Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the  over  $100   million.   That   was  defeated,  ment.    our   space    program    has   forged 
sp'nator    from    Colorado    yield    me    2  Then  there  was  another  one  defeated,  ahead     under     increasingly      stringent 
I^n^tes'  Now  here  is  one  to  cut  it  $300  million.  It  budget  restrictions  at  home. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  seems  the  strategy  is  that  if  you  do  not  This  year   is  no   exception.  The  Na- 

qpnator  from  Florida  succeed  on  a  small  figure,  you  try  a  big  tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want  one.  trations  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 

to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  distinguished  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  1971  marks  the  low  point  in  a  budget 

Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  meant,  that  I  have  been  designated  the  responsi-  which  has  been  declining  steadily  for  the 

under  no  guise  at  all  to  insult  him.  bility.  at  least,  for  the  control  of  this  Past  6  years.  Despite  this  fact,  and  the 

"\fr  FULBRIGHT  A  little  gentle  sar-  time  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee ;  impressive  fact  that  the  agency's   1971 

r9,tmi<i  all  that  I  have  supported   the  space  pro-  budget   request   was  some   S364   million 

Ifr  HOLLAND  I  am  vcrv  fond  of  the  gram;  and  I  have  no  space  installations  less  than  the  1970  appropriation,  I  am 

3o?  I  ^  fond  o?^not?cing  the  way  in  my  State  whatever-none  anywhere,  concerned  to  note  that  several  Members 

Sf.  ri?nrf  woTks  I  do  it  because  I  still  feel  that  in  the  of  this  body  seek  to  reduce  the  appropn- 

T  u^lh  tn  rail  t.n  his  attention  that  whole  scientific  thrust,  there  is  no  effort  ation  still  further, 

ni  ^nu  rt?d  our  committee  step  up  the  in  this  country  that  mat<;hes  the  thrust.  Let  me  review  the  NASA  budgets  of 

2-Pr  fLid  from  the  $^35  mimon  of  last  even  in  the  field  of  pollution,  of  the  sci-  recent  years,  beginning  with  1965  when 

Tear  tJThe  $?S  mUnSn^ThSh  we  rec-  entiflc  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  spending  for  space  research  reached  its 

ommended,  but  that,  in  the  agriculture  space  program.  There  are  thousands,  lit-  PeaK.                 imbiiiionsi 

bill,  which  I  happened  to  handle,  and  erally    thousands     of    falloute— here    is  i                  i                      ^50 

which  has  a  similar  program,  there  is  just  one  book  on  them— that  have  mured     ^ggg                                        "    5  j„ 

an  even  larger  step-up  in  exactly  the  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation,  and     jgg,^   4  gga 

same  field;  and  there  is  a  third  program  will  contribute  to  our  benefit  for  years     jgea 4.589 

still,  I  think  it  is  under  the  Depart-  to  come.                                                          i969   3.995 

ment  of  Commerce,  for  this  field.  We  If  it  were  just  a  matter  of  financing     1970   3.697 

are  all  for  it,  and  we  all  support  It.  more  trips  to  the  moon,  I  would  prob-  r^^^gg  figures  represent  a  reduction  of 

But  my  whole  point  is  that  I  see  no  ably  join  with  the  Senator.  I  ha\^  yet  ^j  553  billion  in  the  space  of  5  years, 

connection  at  all  between  an  action  of  to  be  shown  that  there  is  great_efficacv  ^^^^^  ^  significant  reduction  for  a  new 

the  Senate  in  stepping  up  one  program  in  repeated  trips  to  the  moon^^There  Is  ^j^^j  progressive  program.  It  might  also 

by  $700  million  over  the  budget  and  by  one  vehicle  on  the  launch  pad.  The  chair-  ^^  ^^^^  y^jg  ^  ^  reduction  of  almost  30 

$400  million  over  well-considered  com-  man  of  the  Space  Committee,  the  Senator  percent  during  that  period.  If  each  of 

mlttee  action,  in  an  effort  now  to  undo  from  New  Mexico  ^Mr.  Anderson)   and  ^^j.  Federal  agencies  could  effect  a  simi- 

what  has  been  done  in  three  very  seri-  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland-  j^j.  reduction  in  a  similar  time  period,  it 

ous  votes,  after  arguments  on  the  merits  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  know  ^^^^^  fair  to  predict  we  would  solve  a 

of  the  space  program.  that  the  trips  can  be  stopped.  They  can  be  ^^^  j^^riv  of  our  fiscal  problems. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will  stopped  very  easily  if  we  want  to  stop  ^j.  j^j.  ^^^^  jg-^^  f^^^^^  y^^r.  NASA  re- 

the  Senator  yield?  them.  quested  a  budget  of  $3,333  billion.  The 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield.  But  let  us  not  np  up  the  space  program  House     of     Representatives     approved 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  point  I  am  try-  under  the  concept  that  it  is  just  another  $3,319    billion.    It    is    from    this    latter 

ing  to  make  is  that  the  building  of  sewer  trip  up  to  the  moon  to  bring  home  some  amount  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 

and  water  systems  and  urban  renewal  rock.    There    is    another    trip    planned,  ^vithhold  further  funds. 

is  of  so  much  greater  importance  and  There  is  a  vehicle  on  the  pad  which  will  j  oppose  such  a  reduction.  Mr.  Presi- 

significance  to  this  country  than  con-  ^0  up  .sometime  after  the  first  of  the  ^ent.  I  do  so  in  full  sympathy  and  un- 

tinulng  to  go  to  the  moon  that  there  V^ar.  derstanding  with  the  argiunent  of  those 

is  no  comparison.  The  question  is  that  Let  us  put  this  on  the  basis  of  what  it  who  would  reduce  the  appropriation,  and 

there  is  not  enough  money  to  do  every-  has  done  for  the  country.  I  do  not  think  those  who  ask  why  we  continue  to  spend 

thing.  This   dispatch   from   the   White  there  is  anyone  here  who  did  not  take  money  on  space  programs  when  there 

House  indicates  that.  I  am  quite  certain  great  pride  when  the  first  vehicle  landed  are  still  hungry  people  in  the  Nation, 

that  in  this  fall's  election  this  will  be  on  the  moon.  I  did,  even  though  I  have  This  is  a  valid  question  and  it  deserves 

an  issue.  It  is  a  legitimate  issue,  I  may  been  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  scientific  thoughtful  consideration, 

say  to  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania —  benefits  from  just  landing  on  the  moon  it-  i  would  like  to  summarize  my  answer 

I  do  not  complain  that  It  is  not  a  legiti-  self.  to  it  by  saying  there  are  four  important 

mate  issue— to  accuse  us  of  being  im-  But    in    the    whole    space    program,  reasons  why  our  space  program  must 

provident.  I  think  we  are  grossly  im-  whether  you  take  it  in  the  medical  field,  not  be  neglected: 

provident  to  continue  to  spend  the  kind  the  physics  field,  the  metalliu'gical  field.  First.  Prestige.  It  is  a  most  important 

of  money  we  are  on  these  moon  shots,  or  whatever  place  you  take  it.  the  space  weapon  for  maintaining  U.S.  prestige  in 

on  the  SST,  and  on  the  ABM  and  that  program  has  provided  greater  thrust  for-  a  world  where  our  prestige  is  urgently 

^Ind  of  thing.  We  simply  cannot  afford  ward  for  scientific  achievements  and  our  needed, 

it.  excellence  over  any  other  country  in  the  Second.  Progress.  The  spin-off  of  space 
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technology  into  everyday  products  and 
processes  is  much  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally realized  and  much  more  important 
to  progress  in  every  phase  of  our  exist- 
ence. 

Tlurd.  Protection.  Manned  space  night 
capability  bears  importantly  on  our  na- 
tional security. 

Fourth.  People.  The  program  has  paid 
valuable  dividends  in  demonstrating  the 
ultimate  in  inter-disciplinary  coopera- 
tion and  has  lurnisiied  peaceful  employ- 
ment to  technically-oriented  people. 

Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  points 
briefly,  Mr.  President. 

PnESTIGE 

First,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
major  factor  in  maintaining  U.S.  prestige 
throughout  the  world.  The  fact  is  not 
lost  on  the  world  that  not  only  are  we  far 
ahead  of  Russia  in  our  technological 
feats,  but  we  started  far  behind  them  and 
overtook  them  in  a  few  short  years,  and 
within  the  time  frame  which  we  had 
publicly  promised  to  fulfill. 

If  the  results  of  our  space  programs 
were  measured  only  in  terms  of  prestige, 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  expenditure  would 
have  been  more  than  justified.  Who  can 
forget  the  overwhelming  worldwide  reac- 
tion to  Apollo  11,  as  the  leaders  of  hun- 
dreds of  countries  paid  tribute  to  the 
dynamic  success  of  capitalism  over  col- 
lectivism, and  the  unmatched  techno- 
logical and  scientific  skill  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  certainly  a  relationship  be- 
tween oiu-  international  economic  situ- 
ation and  our  prestige,  and  the  space 
program  has  also  been  helpful  in  this 
area.  In  a  period  when  one  of  our  con- 
tinuing problems  is  our  international 
balance  of  payments,  which  customarily 
is  weighted  heavily  against  the  United 
States,  the  space  program  furnishes  re- 
freshing relief.  In  1966,  for  instance,  we 
received  $1.32  billion  from  other  coim- 
tries  for  royalties,  licenses,  rentals,  and 
manufacturing  services  in  coruiection 
with  our  aerospace  research  and  experi- 
mentation. This  was  approximately  10 
times  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  to 
foreign  countries  for  similar  items,  a 
ratio  which  contributes  effectively  to 
keeping  our  balance  of  payments  from 
being  more  unfavorable  than  it  is. 

PaOGBESS 

My  second  point,  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
dramatic  effect  which  space  research  is 
having  upon  our  national  progress  in 
medicine,  industry,  and  virtually  every 
other  aspect  of  our  existence.  These  ben- 
efits are  spinoffs  of  the  program  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  the 
pioneering  work  had  not  been  performed 
by  aerospace  scientists,  and  the  demand- 
ing jobs  of  existing  and  operating  in  the 
hazardous  conditions  of  space  and  other 
planets  had  not  furnished  a  most  de- 
manding testing  ground. 

Comprehensive  documents  have  been 
composed  about  the  bsTiroducts  of  space 
exploration.  For  my  purposes,  let  me 
cite  ver>'  briefly  some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting developments  which  have  re- 
sulted from  pioneer  research  performed 
by  our  space  technologists: 

Miniaturization — applied  to  smaller 
appliances,  improved  color  television,  in- 


tricate medical  and  surgical  equipment 
and  other  fields — is  perhaps  one  of  the 
principal  benefits. 

Lubricants  is  another  area  in  which 
industry  and  transportation  are  benefit- 
ing from  space-oriented  research.  Our 
repertoire  of  lubricants  now  can  with- 
stand such  extremes  of  temperature  as 
330°  below  zero  or  260°  above  on  a 
Fahrenheit  scale. 

Space  research  has  taught  us  how  to 
utilize  energy  generated  from  within  the 
body  to  provide  power  for  hearing  aids, 
and  for  the  direction  and  control  of  arti- 
ficial limbs. 

New  alloys  have  been  developed  which, 
because  of  superior  strength  and  duc- 
tility, will  replace  outmoded  alloys. 

Paints  which  resist  temperature  ex- 
tremes, abrasions,  and  acids  are  being 
manufactured  for  general  use. 

Many  electronic  and  telemetry  devel- 
opments are  improving  fire  alarm  sys- 
tems, automotive  controls  and  road  signs. 

Improved  fuel  cells  now  promise  to 
supply  total  home  power  without  pollu- 
tion, and  at  some  future  time  perhaps, 
will  provide  total  waste  disposal  as  well. 

The  flammability  characteristics  of 
hundreds  of  materials  have  been  tested 
and  made  available  to  industry. 

The  astronauts'  life-support  system, 
composed  of  a  compact  life-giving  back- 
pack, will  ultimately  enable  man  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  universe.  It  is  said  even- 
tually that  its  cost  will  be  $1,000,  and 
with  it  man  can  exist  anywhere  in  the 
universe. 

A  new  instnimcnt  called  an  oscillom- 
eter will  detect  life  in  one  who  seems  to 
be  dead. 

The  astronaut  helmet  has  been 
adapted  for  treatment  of  asthmatic  chil- 
dren, and  a  gadget  designed  as  a  limar 
walker  is  proving  helpful  to  paraplegics 
and  other  crippled  persons. 

A  delicate  sensor  developed  for  moon 
photography  has  been  programed  to  de- 
tect Parkinson's  disease  long  before  its 
onset,  and  permit  early  treatment. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on,  Mr.  President, 
but  it  should  be  obvious  that  from  this 
sample  which  I  have  mentioned  that  the 
products  of  space  research  will  be  pay- 
ing their  dividends  to  our  society  and 
economy  for  years  to  come. 

PROTECTION 

My  third  point  is  the  national  protec- 
tion factor  which  the  program  offers. 
While  our  space  program  is  directed  at 
peaceful  goals,  resulting  developments 
have  a  great  number  of  applications  to 
our  national  defense  defense  structure. 
We  pray  they  will  not  need  to  be  called 
into  use,  but  they  are  reassuring  to  have 
in  our  arsenal  at  any  rate. 

The  President's  aeronautics  and  space 
report  of  January  1970  called  special  at- 
tention to  the  national  security  aspects 
of  the  space  program.  The  report  stated: 

The  space  programs  of  the  United  States 
are  providing  benefits  to  the  Nation  in  the 
form  of  enhanced  national  security.  These 
benefits  derive  from  the  applicability  of  sp>ace 
technology  to  those  military  programs  that 
are  consistent  with  our  commitments  as  a 
signatory  to  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 

The  capabilities  of  space  systems  have  a 
direct  effect  on  our  national  defense  posture 
through  such  areas  as  communications,  navi- 
gation,    surveillance,     and     mapping,     and 


weather  forecasting.  During  the  past  year 
two  new  Vela  satellites  were  successfully 
placed  in  orbit  to  detect  nuclear  detonations 
occurring  at  any  place  outward  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  addition,  this  program 
has  provided  radiation  data  from  manned 
lunar  flights. 

The  Titan  III  family  of  launch  vehicles, 
among  other  systems,  is  providing  boosters 
for  tliese  military  needs  as  well  as  a  grow- 
ing number  of  civil  uses.  The  Titan  mc 
launch  vehicle  research  and  development 
programs  was  completed  in  the  past  year  wltb 
two  successful  flights. 

The  scientific  knowledge  and  technical  ex- 
pertise of  the  United  States  were  clearly  dis- 
played  to  an  International  audience  by  ttie 
successful  lunar  landings  and  Mars  flybys  la 
1969,  as  well  as  by  the  long  series  of  preced- 
ing missions.  Apollo  11  and  Apollo  12,  whose 
television  pictures  were  transmitted  live 
around  the  world  by  means  of  communica- 
tions satellites,  were  compelling  examples  oj 
great  accomplishment  and  peaceful  purpose. 
The  furtherance  of  world  peace  and  our  im- 
age as  a  strong  and  peace-minded  people 
were  directly  served  by  these  historic  ac- 
complishments. 

Space  offers  both  a  medium  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  freedoms  and  those  of  our  friends, 
as  well  as  an  Increasing  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate our  peaceful  Intent. 

I  also  want  to  recall  a  statement  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Holland)  before  this  body  on  May  6.  He 
said — and  I  quote — 

There  is  no  question  about  one  thing; 
namely,  that  our  competition,  the  Russians, 
are  deeply  Involved  In  the  spac<»  program  and 
have  been  for  many  years.  They  devote  a 
good  deal  more  of  their  national  budget  to 
space  proportionately  than  we  do.  They  place 
much  greater  emphasis  on  It. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  interesting  that  in 
the  last  Issue  of  Newsweek  magazine,  under 
the  Item  called  Periscope,  there  is  this  ob- 
servation about  the  Soviet  Union; 

The  Soviet  Union  is  pushing  hard  to  orbit 
the  first  manned  earth-resources  satellite 
within  the  next  two  years.  The  vehicle  would 
carry  infrared  cameras,  microwave  radar  and 
high-resolution  film  to  collect  data  on  crops, 
mineral  deposits,  ocean  currents  and  Ashing 
grounds.  The  Russians  also  have  a  long-range 
project  for  orbiting  an  "institute  in  space' 
that  would  dwarf  the  three-man  U.S.  skylab 
planned  for  1973:  their  "institute"  would  be 
manned  by  24  pilots,  scientists  and  techni- 
cians at  a  time.  They  would  shuttle  back  and 
forth  on  six-month  tours  of  duty. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  where 
the  competition  Is  going.  I  remind  this  body 
that  when  the  original  sputnik  went  up  years 
ago,  and  Russia  beat  us  first  in  space,  it  was 
the  greatest  propaganda  defeat  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world  that  this  Nation  ever  suffered. 
It  took  us  years  to  come  back  from  the  defeat 
which  we  suffered  at  that  time.  We  regained 
our  position,  I  think,  in  world  opinion,  only 
when  we  landed  a  man  on  the  moon. 

PEOPLE 

My  fourth  and  last  point  is  that  the 
space  program  has  spawned  a  gigantic 
industry  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
space  specialists — not  simply  a  commer- 
cial industry,  but  a  vast  interdisciplinary- 
network  of  governmental,  industrial,  and 
educational  elements  working  closely  to- 
gether in  behalf  of  an  engrossing  and 
rewarding  peacetime  goal. 

This  immense  and  far-flung  space 
team  has  not  only  learned  a  valuable 
lesson  in  cooperation,  dedication,  and 
single-mindedness  of  purpose.  It  has 
taught  the  world  the  same  lesson.  Itls 
a  lesson  which  would  stand  us  in  good 
stead  today  if  it  could  be  applied  to  our 
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international  ventui-es  and  achievement 
of  a  successful  and  rapid  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  progress  and  these  les.ions  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  easily  accomplished 
or  cheaply  purchased.  But  neither  can 
they  be  looked  upon  as  an  investment 
which  is  now  behind  us,  whose  dividends 
are  now  in  the  realm  of  history. 

They  continue  to  pay  off  daily,  in  im- 
proving our  life  on  earth,  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  and  our  ulti- 
mate ability  to  utilize  it,  adding  to  our 
arsenal  for  protecting  our  country 
against  its  enemies,  and  teaching  the 
world  a  valuable  lesson  in  capitalism's 
unlimited  potential  when  it  directs  its 
unlimited  talents  to  a  common  goal. 

We  have  many  responsibilities,  Mr. 
President.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  en- 
deavoring to  help  people  to  find  a  better 
life  on  this  planet.  But  in  our  concentra- 
tion on  this  enduring  task  and  enviable 
goal,  let  us  not  forget  that  space  research 
is  contributing  at  an  increasing  rate  to 
the  meeting  of  human  needs,  that  it  is 
performing  a  vital  function  in  preserva- 
tion of  our  international  prestige  and 
security,  and  that  it  can  ill  afford  to  be 
neglected  jiist  because  we  have  gone  to 
the  moon  and  some  members  of  this  body 
think  there  is  nowhere  to  go  next. 

LET    rs    NOT    DESTROY    OUR    WORLD 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Russians  have  not  been  to 
the  moon,  they  have  continued  to  pursue 
a  vigorous  and  ambitious  space  program. 
So  far  this  year  they  have  launched  14 
unmanned  scientific  and  applications 
satellites,  while  we  have  launched  only 
five.  And  now,  after  several  years  of 
American  supremacy  in  manned  space- 
flight, the  Soviet  Union  has  scored  an- 
other first  of  their  own.  The  flight  of 
Soyuz  9  broke  the  endurance  mark  for 
space  travel  of  13  days  and  18  hours  set 
in  1965  by  Astronauts  James  Lovell  and 
Prank  Borman  aboard  Gemini  7.  The  two 
Soviet  cosmonauts  landed  safely  after 
almost  18  days  in  orbit.  And  once  again, 
the  eyes  of  the  world  tiu-ned  toward 
Russia. 

It  has  now  been  12  years  since  the  So- 
viets awakened  an  overconfident  United 
States  by  orbiting  the  first  artificial  earth 
satellite,  Sputnik  I.  Nine  years  ago,  in 
April  1961,  Yuri  Gagarin  became  the 
first  man  to  orbit  the  earth  followed 
nearly  a  year  later  by  John  Glenn.  Last 
summer,  when  all  of  us  watched  Neil 
Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin  take  the 
first  steps  on  the  moon,  we  knew  and  the 
whole  world  knew  that  the  United 
States  had  recaptured  the  technological 
and  scientific  lead  in  a  race  that  could 
have  been  so  easily  lost  if  our  country 
had  not  responded  in  the  proper  fashion. 

In  Apollo,  th^  United  States  developed 
a  resource  which  never  before  had  ex- 
isted in  the  world.  This  resource  was 
nearly  a  half  million  trained  men  and 
women  who  learned  how  to  build  a  space 
transportation  system.  Such  a  force,  it  Is 
said,  could  build  anything  designers  could 
imagine.  The  Apollo  11  venture  proved 
that  this  was  true  and  the  world  took 
note. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  success  of 
the  Apollo  11  mission  did  more  to  bolster 


American  prestige  abroad  than  any  sin- 
gle event  since  the  termination  of  World 
War  II.  Communications  satellites  made 
It  possible  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  watch — to  feel  personal  involvement 
in  the  lunar  landing.  The  State  Depart- 
ment missions  throughout  the  world 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  reporting  a 
massive  and  emotional  response  during 
that  memorable  day  last  July.  Except 
in  the  Commmiist  areas  of  East  Asia, 
press  reaction  was  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vorable. The  visits  of  the  Apollo  11  astro- 
nauts to  many  nations  and  the  displays 
of  moon  rocks  in  nearly  70  countries 
have  all  been  warmly  received  and  have 
helped  greatly  in  extending  and  deep- 
ening the  sense  of  personal  involvement 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  our  space 
program. 

The  success  of  Apollo  12  in  December 
was  accepted  as  ample  demonstration 
that  the  Apollo  program  is  far  more 
than  a  one-time  spectacular  and  that  it 
is  a  serious  and  continuing  effort  to  ex- 
pand man's  scope,  knowledge,  and  capa- 
bilities. 

Even  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
termed  a  "magnificent  failure."  the 
flight  of  Apollo  13  demonstrated  that  to- 
tal success  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  world 
admiration.  Never  have  so  many  people 
of  all  nations  thought  together  so  in- 
tensely, shared  an  experience  together 
£0  much,  and  never  did  they  pray  so 
fervently  for  the  safe  return  of  our 
astronauts. 

These  flights  of  Apollo  convinced 
practically  all  nations  except  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  the  United  States  was  the 
indisputable  leader  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. They  profoundly  impressed  the 
world's  intellectual  community,  moving 
many  to  believe  that  a  new  stage  in 
man's  development  had  been  reached. 
Government  leaders  and  businessmen 
took  it  to  mean  that  the  Americans  had 
developed  new  systems  for  management 
that  might  usefully  be  applied  to  earthly 
problems.  To  most  people,  the  Apollo 
flights  meant  less  the  culmination  of  a 
space  race  than  a  unique  achievement 
of  earth  men  that  hopefully  could  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  by  giving  humanity  a 
new  perspective  of  planet  earth  and  its 
problems. 

For  ambassadors  and  U.S.  missions 
abroad  the  success  of  Apollo  meant  a 
new  flexibility  in  approaching  a  host  of 
problems  whose  approaches  were  other- 
wise frozen.  The  sood  will  and  new  ave- 
nues provided  by  Apollo  were  expanded 
by  the  visits  of  the  astronauts  to  foreign 
nations.  By  their  modesty,  expertise,  and 
warmth,  the  astronauts  projected  an 
image  of  the  kind  of  Americans  other 
nations  would  like  us  to  be,  that  we 
would  like  to  be.  and  that  the  astronauts 
actually  are.  On  a  bread-and-butter 
level,  U.S.  Embassy  officers,  even  off  the 
astronauts  travel  track,  suddenly  found 
doors  opening  and  contacts  available 
that  had  been  denied  for  years. 

No  one  could  possibly  hope  or  expect 
that  this  euphoric  burst  of  enthusiasm 
felt  by  most  of  the  world  toward  our 
country  could  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  for  long— nor  has  it  been.  We  are 
left,   however,   with   a  very   substantial 


residue  of  admiration  and  prestige. 
While  the  benefits  are  diflicult  to  measure 
in  quantitative  tej  ins,  the^e  gains  should 
be  of  very  real  value  with  re.spect  to  our 
posture  in  the  wo.ld  and  our  relations 
abroad  for  many  years  to  coi.ie. 

Our  country  is  no.v  faced  with  a  deci- 
sion as  to  what  it  will  do  next  m  space, 
and  as  to  the  kind  of  program  it  should 
have  during  the  coming  decade  These 
decisions  \%ill  be  as  important  for  tlie 
1970's  ai  \%ere  those  early  decisions  at 
the  start  of  the  1960's.  Tlicy  wiK  be  cru- 
cial with  respect  to  America's  position 
of  leadership  in  space  exploratioi:. 

We  have  establi.-hed  wliat  may  be 
characterized  as  an  initial  foothold  in 
space.  But  man  will  go  farther  Will 
America  continue  to  lead,  or  will  some 
other  nation  build  on  what  we  have 
started? 

The  Soviet  challenge  is  not  trivial.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  a  long  list  of  impressive 
space  firsts  including  the  first  man  in 
orbit.  Where  the  United  States  has  led, 
it  has  been  by  virtue  of  vigor  and  in- 
dustry as  well  as  competence.  The  Soviet 
program  has  been  expanding  steadily  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  comparable  in  size 
and  scope  to  our  own.  Although  there 
had  been  a  hiatus  in  Soviet  manned 
space  flight  activity  until  the  flight  of 
Soyuz  9,  it  is  clear  from  Soviet  state- 
ments and  from  their  rendezvous  and 
crew-exchange  dual  manned  flights,  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  preparing  for  significant 
advances  in  this  area.  For  the  last  few 
years  the  Soviets  have  consistently 
launched  more  earth-orbital  missions 
than  we  have.  They  achieved  the  first 
circumlunar,  soft  landing,  and  orbital 
missions  to  the  moon  and,  from  their  own 
statements,  continue  to  have  a  strong 
interest  in  lunar  exploration.  From  the 
very  start  of  the  space  program,  their 
planetary  effort  has  been  many  times 
ours,  and  is  recently  achieving  spectacu- 
lar successes.  Although  we  developed 
space  applications  much  earlier  than  the 
U.S.S.R.,  in  recent  years  the  Soviets  have 
made  a  number  of  practical  applications 
of  space.  The  Soviets  clearly  regard  the 
space  program  as  of  value  not  only  in 
itself,  but  also  as  a  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  image  of  Soviet  strength  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  the  Soviets  will  continue  to  strive 
for  leadership  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
and  especially  to  minimize  both  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  benefits  of  world  standing  and 
the  future  plaudits  of  history  for 
America. 

There  is  clearly  no  need  for  this  to 
happen — and  it  must  not  happen.  The 
appropriations  bill  before  us  today  is  the 
first  step  in  preventing  this  from  hap- 
pening. The  NASA  budget  has  been 
trimmed  to  the  point  of  pure  austerity 
but  it  is  a  workable  budget  clearly  ori- 
ented toward  the  future  and  clearly  di- 
rected toward  insuring  that  the  United 
States  maintains  its  position  as  the 
world's  leading  spacefaring  nation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  all  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  space  again.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  others  made  the 
argument  on  the  merits.  But  there  is  a 
great  question  in  the  minds  of  the  lead- 
ing physicists  of  this  coimtry  as  to  all  this 
beneficial  fallout.  They  would  dispute  the 
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slatemem  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  certainly  do  not  accept  his  statement 
as  to  this  fallout  effect.  We  have  spent 
more  than  $30  billion  on  this  program, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  like 
the  comparable  results  from  it  as  could 
have  been  received  from  spending  that 
amount  here  at  home. 

I  do  not  want  to  further  dispute  the 
merits.  The  case  has  been  made,  and  I 
think  it  is  proper  now  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  MoN- 
DALE I .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHTi.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  >  after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  Macnuson)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  ) .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  i  when  his 
name  was  called' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  ."^enior  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Rcssell'  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Ander- 
son I ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  '  Mr. 
DoDDi .  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
1  Mr.  Ervin  ' .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'  Mr.  Gore  ■ ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harris  I,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Macnuson  I.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  '  Mr.  McCarthy  ' ,  the 
Seiiator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  McGee  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossi,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Russell  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Symington i , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Yar- 
borough  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel',  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan i.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribi- 
coFFi  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Young  > .  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr.  RiBicoFF'.  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis'. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fong  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Han- 
sen', the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mrs.  Smith"  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
CooK',  the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits",  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Mathi.as'.  the  Senator  from  Ilh- 


nois  <  Mr  Percy  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens  i  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT'   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Tire  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case  i  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundt', 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  i  would  each  vole  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case'  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California.  Mr.  Murphy- >. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits '  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis'.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vot«  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  32, 
nays  37.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 32 

Baker 

Hartkc 

Pearson 

Bayh 

HoUings 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Biirdick 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cooper 

McGovem 

.Smith.  111. 

Cotton 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Eau'ieton 

Muskie 

Tydlngs 

Fulbritiht 

Nelson 

Williams.  N.J. 

Goodell 

Packwood 

Williams,  Del. 

Han 

Pastore 

NAYS— 37 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Miller 

Allen 

Fannin 

Montoya 

AUott 

Goldwater 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Schweiker 

Bennett 

Gurnev 

Scott 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

BoHKS 

Holland 

Spons 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Dole 

Lonn 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 
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Metcalf,  for. 
Mansfield,  for. 
BjTd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 28 


Anderson 

Harris 

Percy 

Case 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Maine 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Er\ln 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Fong 

McGee 

Y'arborough 

Gore 

Moss 

Y'oung,  Ohio 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Hansen 

Mnrphy 

So  Mr.  Fulbright's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Johnny  Smith  is  19  years  old, 
a  recent  graduate  from  a  New  Jersey 
high  school,  and  has  enli.^ted  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  to  fulfill  his  military  commit- 
ment. Six  months  ago  he  found  himself 


on  patrol  through  a  free-fire  area  in  I 
Corps  tactical  zone,  Vietnam.  Tiie  .';he!l 
from  an  AK-47  hit  him  in  the  back,  .send- 
ing him  spiraling  face  downward  into 
the  muddy  water  of  a  stream,  critically 
wounded. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Johnny  was 
aboard  a  medivac  helicopter  speeding  to- 
ward a  large  hospital  outside  of  DaNang. 
After  a  4-hour  operation  demanding  the 
highest  skUl,  knowledge,  and  persever- 
ance, a  team  of  military  doctors  and 
nurses  miraculously  saved  his  life  despite 
the  severity  of  his  spinal  wound — a  feat 
impossible  to  achieve  less  than  20  years 
ago  during  our  Nation's  struggle  in  Ko- 
rea. 

However,  the  damage  to  Johnny's 
spinal  cord  required  that  he  be  flown 
immediately  to  the  United  States  for 
intensive  care  within  one  of  our  166  sepa- 
rate VA  institutions.  And  there  began  a 
story  of  frustration  and  shame  for  which 
all  of  us  must  share  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

He  arrived  in  one  of  the  43  VA  hospi- 
tals without  air  conditioning,  with  a  L02 
staff  ratio  to  service  each  spinal  cord  in- 
jury bed — less  than  half  that  required 
for  satisfactory  attention — with  inade- 
quate, outdated  equipment  serviced  by 
overworked  and  undermanned  staffs. 
After  having  been  literally  saved  on  ttie 
battlefield  by  unprecedented  medical  and 
surgical  field  procedures,  he  was  evacu- 
ated to  a  veterans  hospital  which,  by  any 
standard,  was  less  than  that  rightfully 
demanded  by  the  American  people  for 
their  returning  sons  and  husbands. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  One  out  of  10  wounded  Vietnam 
veterans,  over  27,000  men,  would  have 
died  in  a  previous  war  if  it  were  not  for 
new  techniques  in  lifesaving,  high-inten- 
sity field  procedures.  But  the  tragic  fact 
is  that,  while  we  have  suffered  over 
275.000  casualties  in  Vietnam,  half  of 
them  requiring  some  degree  of  immedi- 
ate hospitalization,  medical  care  once 
they  returned  to  the  safety  of  their 
homeland  and  the  love  of  their  families 
has  been  sorely  substandard. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  has  not  been 
the  fault  of  personnel  serving  in  the  VA 
hospitals,  as  their  dedication  and  ability 
have  garnered  for  them  international 
recognition.  Rather,  the  fault  lies 
squarely  with  the  Federal  Government: 
the  administrations  have  not  called  for 
enough  funds  to  meet  adequately  the 
growing  crisis;  and  the  Congress  must 
take  the  initiative  forfeited  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  resolving  those  critical 
problems  now  existent. 

Under  the  extraordinary  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton ) .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Teague,  Congress  will  this  year  meet 
head-on  the  challenge  of  giving  supe- 
rior care  to  our  country's  veterans  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  bill  fully  recognizes  the 
perilous  conditions  which  the  VA  medi- 
cal care  and  hospital  construction  pro- 
grams confront.  Specifically.  $80  million 
more  for  medical  care  and  $20  million 
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more  for  hospital  construction  have  been 
recommended  by  the  committee  in  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  provided  by  the  House, 
As  Senator  Cranston  stated: 

T'nis  $100  million,  when  added  to  the  $25 
million  which  Chairman  Teague  secured  in 
the  House,  will  permit  signihcant  improve- 
ments m  the  quality  ol  care  in  VA  hospitals 
around  the  country. 

To  resolve  satisfactorily  the  crisis  of 
understaffing,  equipment,  maintenance, 
and  repair  backlogs,  tremendous  dental 
caseloads,  inadequate  numbers  of  nurs- 
ing care  beds,  and  lack  of  research,  train- 
ing, and  construction  moneys  the  Con- 
gress must  expeditiously  provide  suf- 
ficient appropriations.  I  beheve  that  the 
committee  has  taken  a  significant  step 
toward  that  goal,  and  we  in  the  Senate 
cannot,  must  not,  recede  from  insisting 
that  the  full  amounts  be  appropriated. 

We  deplore  deeply  the  situation  foimd 
in  our  VA  facilities,  and  we  accept  the 
responsibility  for  correcting  the  prob- 
lems. It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
not  ask  our  young  men  to  make  sacrifices 
on  foreign  battlefields  and  then  hold 
back  on  giving  them  first-class  treat- 
ment when  they  are  brought  home  in 
wheelchairs  and  stretchers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoND.^LE'.  Without  objection,  the  f»(,- 
ther  reading  of  the  amendment  will  be 
dispensed  with;  and  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

On  page  23.  line  2.  strike  out  '  $5U,000,000" 
and  insert   ■'$538,500,000". 

On  page  23,  line  3.  after  the  colon  insert 
the  following:  "Provided.  That  of  the  fore- 
going amount  not  less  than  $9,500,000  shall 
be  available  for  first-year  graduate  trainee- 
ships,  and" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  extremely  simple.  It  is 
introduced  by  myslef  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  'Mr.  Prouty )  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  It  would 
increase  appropriations  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  by  $27.5  million. 

Over  the  course  of  the  hearings  of 
the  NSF  Subcommittee  we  heard  from 
four  former  science  advisors  to  Presi- 
dents; Dr.  Killian.  and  Dr.  Kistiakowsky, 
Dr.  Wiesner.  and  Dr.  Homig — all  of 
whom  gave  impressive  testimony  that  the 
various  mission-oriented  agencies,  such 
as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
AEG.  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
and  NASA,  have  reduced  their  support 
for  basic  research  by  at  least  $60. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
mcrease  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  for  funding  of 
research  projects  by  $18  million.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  will  con- 
tinue to  use  its  own  criteria  to  decide 
which  research  programs  will  get  the 
funding. 

The  other  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  S9.5  million  for  the  graduate 
traineesliip  program.  The  administra- 
tion budget  eftectively  cut  out  all  new 


starts  m  the  traineesliip  program  for 
next  year. 

There  are  some  5,200  traineeship  stu- 
dents nov.  at  219  imiversities  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  NSF  programs  because  it 
a.ssists  universities  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  unlike  the  fellowship  program 
which  goes  dneclly  to  student.^  who  then 
tend  to  cluster  at  the  elite  universities. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
the  trameeship  program  to  continue 
next  year  at  the  present  level.  If  ;t  is 
not  put  in,  then  all  we  will  have  in  the 
traineeship  program  will  be  funds  to  as- 
sist those  trainees  presently  in  the 
program. 

The  four  science  advisers  to  our 
Presidents  all  a&ree  tliat  the  traineeship 
program  should  be  continued.  They  in- 
dicated that  in  their  testimony.  They 
think  It  has  been  an  extremely  important 
part  of  the  whole  effort  to  train  scien- 
tists in  this  countiY. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
for  some  questions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  committee  recommends  now 
SI 6  million  above  the  House  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  research  projects  whicn 
were  cut  out  of  the  Defense,  NASA,  and 
others,  under  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendation, which  is  the  same  as  tlie 
administration  request,  allocates  SIO 
million  to  cover  research  dropped  pur- 
suant to  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
because  of  general  budgetary  reductions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  $10  million,  not  $16 
million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So,  presumably,  then, 
so  far  as  the  Mansfield  impact  is  con- 
cerned, that  has  been  taken  care  of  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  $10  miUion  takes 
in  the  $8.8  million  dropped  under  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  impacts  of  other  agencies.  Is  the 
Senator  talking  about  a  general  cutback 
in  other  agency  budgets  for  research  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  other  words,  this 
is  not  an  action  that  has  been  taken 
specifically.  It  is  just  a  general  cutback 
in  the  agencies  on  research. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  These  are  the  cut- 
backs in  the  various  agency  programs 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  scientific  re- 
search. Let  me  stress  to  respond  fully 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  a  point 
made  by  Dr.  Killian,  Dr.  Hornig,  and 
others.  The  programs  which  were  cut 
back  most  quickly  by  the  various  Federal 
agencies  were  the  long-range  research 
programs,  even  though,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, it  is  the  long-range  research  pro- 
grams which  are  really  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  preservation  of  our  standard 
of  living,  our  health,  and  the  quality  of 
our  lives. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
not  correct  that  Dr.  Killian  and  MIT 
came  together  to  say  that  they  did  not 
want  to  have  any  more  Government-ori- 
ented research  programs  going  on  there 


that  might  even  conceivably  be  connected 
with  defense? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  tlic  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  the  report  made  at  MIT  by  a 
group  of  students,  faculty,  and  trusties 
as  well,  recommending  a  phaseout  of 
defense  research  at  Lincoln  Laboratories, 
a  report  that  received  widespread  sup- 
port, I  believe  he  is  conect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  now  he  is  coming 
here  to  say  that  they  do  not  want  Uiat 
kind  of  money,  but  they  do  want  some 
other  kind  of  money.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  know  Dr. 
Killion's  personal  view  on  the  Lincoln 
Laboratories  issue.  I  do  know  that  he  is 
a  great  and  distinguished  educator  who 
feels  that  if  we  as  a  nation  are  going  to 
move  out  of  defense-oriented  research, 
we  have  a  compelling  need  to  expand  re- 
search in  a  lot  of  areas  of  domestic  need. 

If  what  is  being  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  that  MIT  is  feeling 
the  pinch,  I  would  agree.  And  so  are  many 
other  universities  and  colleges  that  are 
participating  in  National  Science  Foun- 
dation programs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  more  question. 
Tlie  $27.5  million,  what  does  the  Senator 
expect  that  will  be  used  for? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  traineeship  pro- 
gram would  account  for  $9.5  million. 

There  were  no  funds  at  all  for  new 
trainees  for  next  year.  There  are  some 
for  some  individuals  who  already  are 
.studying  at  219  universities  around  the 
countiT.  But  it  cuts  off  the  trainee  pro- 
gram for  the  future. 

That  would  be  $9.5  million  and,  to- 
gether with  the  $18  million  for  research, 
makes  a  total  of  $27.5  million. 

The  criteria  for  use  of  the  $18  million 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  es- 
tablished for  all  research  applications 
to  NSF.  This  amendment  would  not  at- 
tempt, nor  should  it.  to  use  tho.'-e  re- 
sources automatically  to  try  to  aid  the 
particular  colleges  and  universities 
around  the  countrj*  that  have  lost  DOD 
or  other  contracts.  The  $18  mDhon  would 
be  spent  on  whichever  of  the  various  re- 
search programs  the  NSF  feels  are  par- 
ticularly desening. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
McElroy  appeared  before  our  committee 
and  testified  to  a  budget  estimate  of  $511 
million.  The  House  cut  it  to  S495  million. 
a  reduction  of  $16  million. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  in  the 
allocation  of  these  fund.s — because  this 
is  not  a  line  item — that  if  we  did  not  re- 
store the  $16  million,  the  Foundation 
woiUd  delete  the  program  for  trainees. 

I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  possibly  what  would  be 
more  desirable  would  be  to  write  some 
language  in  here  to  the  effect  that  no 
less  than  "x"  number  of  dollars  should 
be  used  for  the  training  program. 

When  they  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  one  program — the  most 
dramatic  of  all — was  the  trainee  pro- 
gram. They  said  that  if  we  cut  out  the  S16 
million,  they  would  cut  out  the  trainee 
program. 

As  I  stated  there  is  no  line  items  for 
the  trainee  program.  And  if  we  include 
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the  money,  there  is  nothing  that  says 
they  have  to  use  it  for  the  trainee  pro- 
yram,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  amendment,  we  provide  that  of 
the  foregoing  amount,  not  less  than  S9.5 
million  shall  be  available  for  first  year 
traineeships. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  has  not  been  in 
the  law  before. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  is  supplying 
the  money  for  the  trainee  program.  My 
argtiment  is  that  they  can  do  the  trainee 
program  within  the  $511  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  is  that  they 
cannot  support  the  trainee  program  un- 
der the  administration  budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  why  we  ought 
to  write  it  into  the  law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  page  11  of  the  committee  re- 
port. It  reads: 

The  committee  has  received  several  re- 
quests to  earmark  specific  programs,  which 
the  committee  is  reluctant  to  do,  preferring 
Instead  to  leave  the  funding  of  programs 
to  the  better  Judgment  of  the  Director  and 
his  assistants. 

There  is  an  Advisory  Board  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  It  consists 
of  some  very  prominent  scientists  and 
scholars  in  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  the  Board  is  composed  of  about  20 
or  25  members. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  felt  that  in  marking 
the  bill  up  we  should  leave  it  to  them. 
And  we  felt  that  we  were  being  very 
generous  in  raising  this  to  that  amount. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  leave  the  lan- 
guage in,  personally  I  would  still  feel  as 
the  committee  felt,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Director  and  the  assistants  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board. 

They  certainly  are  very  capable  peo- 
ple. They  are  as  capable  as  any  people 
in  the  country.  That  would  be  my 
sugL^cstion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  piease? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
DKKi.  The  Senator  will  suspend  until 
we  gtt  complete  order. 

Ti.e  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
unriersiandin^;  that  there  would  be  no 
tnniiir.-.  programs  under  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau recommendations. 

I  wjuld  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
Mr.  Philip  Handler,  when  asked  to  com- 
mcui  on  traineeships,  said: 

In  my  view,  it  is  shortsighted  in  the  ex- 
treme to  tamper  with  the  national  system  for 
the  uri  duct: m  vi  scientists  based  only  on 
current  flsc.il  considerations  or  projections 
of  science  support  in  the  next  few  years.  The 
productive  life 'of  scientists  is  limited  to  20 
Id  HO  years  at  most.  Our  country  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  revising  Its  national  phi- 
losophy with  respect  to  science,  but  one  fact 
remains  clear;  Science  remains  the  most 
powerful  Instrument  we  have  for  shaping  the 
national  future.  No  vision  of  that  future  is 
rational  without  an  expanding  body  of  sci- 


entists engaged  in  Increasingly  difflcult  in- 
vestigative endeavors.  The  graduate  students 
supported  today  will  not  be  Independent 
working  scientists  for  almost  ten  years.  If.  a 
decade  hence,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  wish 
to  substantially  expand  the  scientific  en- 
deavor— a  projection  which  I  cannot  doubt— 
we  will  have  foreclosed  that  option  if  funds 
arc  not  provided  today  for  the  training  of 
young  scientists.  It  Is  not  inconceivable  that 
we  w.l!  wL-,h  to  rethink  the  mechanisms  by 
which  such  support  Is  to  be  provided.  But 
until  a  decision  is  clearly  rendered,  I  would 
be  much  disturbed  if  we  were  to  compro- 
mise the  national  future  and  foreclose  our 
future  options  for  lack  of  an  adequate  cadre 
of  trained  scientists. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
insure  continuation  of  the  traineeship 
program  because  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  really  quite  clear  in  turning 
this  program  down. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
recall  the  testimony.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  put  his  finger  on  the 
problem.  If  we  say  we  have  to  cut  any- 
where, they  say  that  they  will  cut  the 
most  popular  program.  That  has  always 
been  the  insi-stence  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, the  Senate  committee,  and  the 
Senate  itself  in  supporting  the  training 
programs. 

I  hope  that  we  will  continue,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  unwise  to  do  it  in  this 
way.  I  think  we  ounht  to  leave  it  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Advisory 
Beard  and  its  Director.  In  that  way  we 
would  2et  a  better  balanced  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted,  because  they  support  the 
traineeship  program.  It  was  the  Budget 
Bureau  that  cut  the  pi-ogram  out.  But 
the  National  Science  Board  does  not 
want  to  finance  the  program  if  it  means 
.sacrificing  research  programs. 

It  is  the  attempt  of  this  language  to 
provide  a  continuation  at  the  present 
level  of  the  traineeship  programs  at  least 
for  next  year,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
any  research  programs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  would 
withhold.  I  should  like  to  yield  some-time 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
will  then  be  glad  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  i.  The  Senator  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
lend  my  full  support  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy  i .  This 
amendment  would  increase  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion by  $27,500,000;  $18,000,000  of  the 
extra  funds  would  be  used  to  augment 
the  Foundation's  support  of  basic  aca- 
demic research  projects  dropped  by  mis- 
sion-oriented agencies  and  59,500,000 
would  be  used  to  fimd  the  graduate 
traineeships.  dropped  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Senate  passed 
H.R.  16595  as  amended  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 


Senate  version  of  H.R.  16595  authorizes 
appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $548,- 
000,000  for  the  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  The  House-passed 
version  of  H.R.  16595  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $525,630,000  for  the  same 
period.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  both 
the  House  and  Senate  concurred  in  the 
need  to  increase  the  authorizations  for 
the  NSF  above  the  $498,000,000  budget 
request. 

Studies  by  the  House  and  Senate  NSF 
subcommittees  revealed  an  urgeiit  need 
to  bolster  Federal  support  for  basic 
scientific  research. 

Both  subcommittees  estimated  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  NASA  and 
the  AEC  have  reduced  their  support  for 
basic  academic  research  by  at  least  $60 
million  in  fiscal  1970. 

These  cutbacks  have  not  been  carried 
out  with  a  disregard  for  basic  re.search, 
but  rather  with  a  view  to  the  budget 
restraints  on  the  mission  oriented  agen- 
cies. In  its  budget  request,  the  adminis- 
tration has  recognized  the  need  to  sup- 
port worthwhile  projects  dropped  by  the 
mission-oriented  agencies  and  has  pro- 
vided $10  million  for  this  purpose.  This 
amendment  will  provide  an  additional 
$18  million  for  the  NSF  to  support  such 
worthwhile  piojects.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted  $28  million  will  be  provided  to 
support  projects  dropped  by  the  mis- 
sion-oriented agencies. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  this  amend- 
ment we  will  still  support  only  one-half 
of  the  projects  which  have  been  cur- 
tailed. In  this  regard  the  amendment 
which  I  am  cosponsoring  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) is  a  modest  and  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  the  need  to  continue  Federal 
support  for  basic  academic  research. 

In  addition  to  the  extra  $18  million 
this  amendment  would  provide  for  basic 
research,  in  the  amount  of  $9.5  million 
for  the  Foundation's  first  year  graduate 
traineeships.  In  the  authorization  bill— 
H.R.  16595 — both  the  House  and  Senate 
reinstated  this  program. 

The  NSF  supports  graduate  students 
through  fellowships  and  traineeships. 
The  fellowships  are  awarded  to  individ- 
uals, who  tend  to  cluster  in  the  major 
imiversity  complexes  while  the  trainee- 
ships  are  awarded  to  universities 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Thus  the  traineeship  program 
strengthens  all  our  universities  and  pro- 
vides for  a  geographical  balance  to  sci- 
entific education  and  research. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  great  and 
urgent  demands  on  our  limited  resources. 

1  am  painfully  aware  of  our  need  to 
tighten  our  belts.  However,  I  contend  in 
this  instance  the  $27.5  million  provided 
by  this  amendment  is  essential  to  pre- 
vent a  serious  disruption  in  scientific 
education  and  research.  This  is  seed 
money,  which  will  help  us  reap  a  bounti- 
ful harvest. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 

will  receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  nse 
briefly  today  to  support  the  amendment 
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offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 

setts. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
increa.se  the  budget  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Founrtaticn  by  $27.5  million,  in 
order  to  off.sct  cuts  m.ade  during  fiscal 
year  19"0  in  the  research  budgets  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  other  mission 
agencies. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  amendment 
primarily  because  of  its  relalionsliip  to 
cuts  in  defense  research  and  especially  to 
section  203  of  last  year's  inihtary  pro- 
curement authorization  bill,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  defense  fundi;  are  to  be 
i:.-ed  tor  rc^^carch  whicii  lacks  "a  direct 
and  apparent  relation.ship  to  a  specific 
military  function  or  operation." 

Pas.sage  of  this  amendment  is  essen- 
tial if  section  203  is  to  have  the  effect  i;i- 
tended  by  its  sponsors  last  year. 

In  explanation  of  this  point,  and  as 
background  to  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  at 
this  pt'int  as  regards  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  position  on  section  203  as 
far  as  this  year'.s  military  procurement 
auth3rization  bill  is  concerned. 

The  committee  recommends  the  reen- 
acment.  a.s  section  515,  of  section  203  of 
last  year's  bill, 

Thir,  section  was  intended  ti5  alter 
what  v,as  vitnved  a;;  a  .serious  structural 
imbalance  in  the  Government's  support 
and  encouragement  of  .scientific  re- 
search. It  w:is  hoped  that  it  would  lead  to 
significant  reductions  in  Department  of 
Defense  rerearch  programs  and  that 
these  reductions  would  be  offset  by  cor- 
responding increa.^es  in  the  research 
budgets  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  domestic  oriented  departments 
and  agencies. 

To  date  it  has  not  had  the  effect  in- 
tended. 

In  the  first  place,  a  Department  of 
Defense  review-  of  its  entire  6.1,  basic 
research  program  resulted  in  the  identi- 
fication of  only  $8,2  million  worth  of 
projects  which  did  not  meet  the  stand- 
ard of  section  203.  an  amount  far  less 
than  the  $64  million  reduction  in  the 
6.1  research  program  as  the  result  of 
direct  congressional  cuts  in  last  year's 
budget. 

At  the  same  time,  this  $64  million  cut 
has  itself  had  unfortunate  consequences 
in  many  universities  and  other  research 
centers  across  the  Nation.  Because  the 
cut  has  not  been  offset  by  increased 
funding  in  other  areas,  many  investi- 
gators have  found  themselves  cut  off 
from  the  funds  needed  if  their  research 
efforts  are  to  continue. 

Finally,  the  section  has  been  inter- 
preted by  some  in  a  manner  not  intended 
either  by  its  principal  sponsors  or  by 
the  members  of  this  committee  when 
they  accepted  it  as  a  floor  amendment 
last  year.  It  has  been  suggested,  for 
example,  that  the  section  flatly  prohibits 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  fund- 
ing any  basic  research  on  our  Nation's 
campuses.  In  recommending  retention  of 
the  section  in  this  year's  bill,  the  Armed 
Ser\'ices  Committee  firmly  rejects  this 
interpretation.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense must  have  the  advice  and  criticism 
of  experts  in  the  academic  community 
m  making  the  difficult  policy  choices 
w'hich  confront  it. 


The  committee  recommends  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  section,  notwithstand- 
ing its  lack  of  eCfect  to  date,  because  it 
strongly  endorses  its  underlying  intent. 
Ever  since  the  first  days  of  the  cold  war. 
Department  of  Defense  requests  for  re- 
search funds  have  been  warmly  received, 
while  other  agencies  and  departments, 
strained  generally  for  funds,  have  found 
room  for  few  research  dollars  in  their 
budgets  and  have  had  many  of  those 
dollars  trimmed  by  the  Congress.  As  a 
consequence,  and  as  the  breadth  of  its 
own  activities  has  increased  markedly, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  often 
undertaken  research  of  equal  or  greater 
relevancy  to  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  section  can  best  be  imple- 
mented, not  by  another  review  of  the 
"direct  and  apparent"  relevancy  of  in- 
dividual projects,  but  by  executive 
branch  action  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  committee  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  will  take  steps  in  that  regard 
to  reflect  the  desire  expies.sed  by  Con- 
gress for  a  restructuring  of  the  channels 
of  research  support  by  giving  greater 
recognition  to  the  research  needs  of  do- 
mestic mi-ssion  agencies  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  within  an  undimin- 
ished overall  program  of  Government 
support  for  research  in  this  country. 

In  its  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1971 
Department  of  Defense  research  budget, 
the  committee  has  purposely  kept  its 
reduction  in  the  6.1  area  at  a  modest 
level,  in  an  attempt  to  a\oid  complicating 
the  already  rather  harsh  effects  which 
prior  reductions  in  funding  have  had 
on  the  research  community. 

This  restraint,  coupled  with  executive 
branch  action  next  year,  can  insure  in 
the  future  that  our  research  programs 
continue  at  a  responsible  overall  level. 

It  is  only  through  this  amendment, 
however,  that  we  can  offset  the  effects 
of  previous  cuts  and  efifectuate  the  in- 
tent of  section  203.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  During  the  years  I  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  House  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
when  the  National  Science  Foundation 
was  in  its  early  years  and  I  came  in  touch 
with  the  needs  of  this  basic  research. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  colleges  and  because 
of  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, colleges  would  be  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  contracts  for  re- 
search. Without  reflecting  at  all  on  the 
distinction  of  basic  research  and  its  ne- 
cessity, before  we  decide  on  this  amend- 
ment it  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  or  the  Senate  should 
be  reminded  that  last  year  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  compelled  to  reduce  the  re- 
search features  in  the  various  institu- 
tions of  health — medical  research — that 
go  out  by  contract:  and  the  place  where 
the  committee  reluctantly  tightened  up 
was  on  research  training  which  is  so  im- 


pcrtant  in  order  to  produce  future  scien- 
tists in  the  field  of  health  research  such 
as  cancer,  stroke,  iieart,  and  all  the  rest 
of  these  problems. 

In  addition  to  that,  because  of  the 
Presidential  veto,  we  again  slightly  re- 
duced this  appropriation  for  medical  re- 
search. I  think  every  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  including  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
knows  that  this  year  the  committee  must 
replace,  insofar  as  it  can,  the  funds  for 
medical  research  which  will  go  out  to 
the  colleges,  and  particularly  that  as- 
pect of  medical  research  goes  to  pro- 
duce scientists  to  keep  alive  future  re- 
search, 

V/ith  respect  to  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  that  one  reason  for  adopt- 
ing this  amendment  is  to  kcej:  our  col- 
leges and  research  activities  in  colleges 
going,  let  me  predict  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  not  only  will  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  obliged  to  come  in  with  more  liberal 
recommendations  than  last  year,  but  un- 
less my  experience  over  the  years  is 
proven  entirely  in  vain,  that  amount  will 
be  raised  again  when  it  gets  to  tire  floor 
of  the  Senate.  So  in  deciding  on  reject- 
ing that  recommendation  and  making 
this  increase,  please  bear  in  mind  that 
research  for  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties—and the  type  of  research  that  will 
not  offend  their  tender  sensibilities  about 
national  defense — will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate again,  and  I  think  the  amounts  will 
be  far  greater  than  this  sur'""s*e:l 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE,  I  vield. 

Mr.  GOLDW.ATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  inclined  to  vote  for  the  amendment, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  note  the  incon- 
sistenri'^s  of  a  large  number  of  Senators. 

I  am  looking  at  page  324  of  the  booklet 
entitled,  "Space  Program  Benefits," 
which  shows  a  picture  of  the  Mas.-achu- 
setts  In'^titute  of  Technology.  Bcnepth 
the  picture  it  is  stated: 

Center  for  Space  Rese.*rch 

This  building  accommodates  the  Institute's 
effort  in  multidisciplinary  space-related  re- 
search and  flight  experiments.  It  is  inter- 
connected with  other  science  and  enL'ineerlng 
facilities  on  campus  where  research  efforts 
Include  plasma  and  cosmic  ray  pru'-e>  ex- 
ploration of  the  solar  corona,  heat  transfer 
under  zero  gravity,  optical  and  l:i:rared 
masers,  radio  astronomy,  and  re-entry 
physics.  Twenty-nine  predoctoral  tr.iinees 
working  in  these  and  related  areas  h.''.^  e  been 
awarded  doctoral  degrees. 

Yet  just  a  few  moments  ago  we  came 
very  close  to  disallowing  S3 19  mi'.lion  to 
be  spent  proportionately  in  all  these  pro- 
grams which  we  find  in  37  colleges  across 
the  country. 

I  might  be  able  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  many  Members  :^hould 
realize  they  came  awfully  clo;e  to  cut- 
ting off  studies  at  their  own  universities, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  voted  with  the  Fulbright 
amendment  which  would  have  hurt  the 
MIT  studies. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  .supplemental 
bill  we  took  the  $8.8  million  suggested  by 
the    Mansfield    amendment    and    there 
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again  we  ran  into  a  stone  wall.  The  argu- 
ment made  by  committee  members  was 
that  they  had  interrogated  the  National 
Science  Foundation  about  what  con- 
tracts they  had  taken  over  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defence,  and  they  were  not 
prepared  to  be  specific.  Because  of  the 
Man.-^field  amendment  .>ome  of  these  con- 
tracts in  basic  research  which  have  been 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Defense 
Department  will  now  have  to  go  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  what  they  can  allot  accord- 
ing to  what  they  u'Ct. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  >  and  I  felt  in  subcommittee  that  the 
S511  million  was  sufficient.  It  was  mainly 
a  matter  of  allocation. 

It  is  true  that  if  many  of  the  basic 
programs  which  have  been  heretofore 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  De- 
feme  are  shifted  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  they  embrace  them  all. 
there  is  no  question  we  will  have  to  in- 
crease their  funding,  but  for  the  time 
being  I  do  not  think  that  proce'^s  has 
started. 

I  would  juu'-iest  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  two  alternatives.  I  do  not 
think  my  counterpart  will  subscribe  to 
the  first  alternative  that  rather  than  S27 
million  we  take  back  the  $9  million,  with 
the  traineeship  provision  over  and  above 
the  Soil  million.  As  an  alternative  if  my 
colleague  does  not  agree,  we  write  lan- 
guage that  within  the  $511  million  no 
less  than  $9  million  shall  be  used  for  the 
traineeship  prosram.  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  correct  in 
stating  that  the  traineeship  pror;ram  for 
next  year  is  on  ice. 

They  are  making  a  study  to  see  if  they 
can  develop  a  loan  program,  but  in  tlie 
meantime,  the  traineeship  program  for 
this  year  has  come  to  a  halt.  How  damag- 
ing that  will  be  and  what  the  result  will 
be  I  do  not  know. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  S511  mil- 
lion, with  the  limitation  we  put  in. 
would  be  sufficient  for  them  normally  to 
carry  on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  take  care  of  this  program. 

If  that  will  not  do.  I  suggest,  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Senate,  that  rather  than 
$27  million,  we  take  that  part  for  the 
traineeship  program  and  add  it  to  the 
budget  estimate  of  $511  million.  That  is 
merely  a  su.ggestion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
take  the  second  portion  of  what  the 
chairman  suggested  and  I  would  think 
that  v.ould  be  satisfactory.  We  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  matter.  We  do 
not  have  the  witnesses  before  us  in  the 
Senate  now.  We  did  go  into  these  matters 
thoroughly. 

In  1960.  '.vhich  I  believe  was  the  first 
year — the  second  year  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee— I  wi.s  the  one  who  with  Dr.  Al- 
len Waterman  and  the  former  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  favt  raised  the  amount  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  over  SlOO  mil- 
lion. That  .lumped  to  $175.8  million  in 
1961;  by  1965  it  had  jumped  to  $420  mil- 
lion: last  year  it  was  $438  million:  and 
this  year  it  is  $511  million  plus  S2  million 
more  in  foreign  currency. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  do  oursehes 
a  service,  after  the  committee  met  and 


spent  so  much  time  on  this,  to  jump  over 
the  budget  on  an  item  like  this.  As  far  as 
the  language  is  concerned,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that,  and  I  would  hope  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  would  put 
that  in  the  language.  Certainly  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  me.  He  would  leave  it 
in  where  it  is,  which  is  the  budget  fig- 
ure, which  is  the  difference  between  $538 
million  and  $513  million,  which  is  quite  a 
substantial  increase  in  1  year. 

Mr.  PA3TORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  of  course,  we  are  up 
against  the  practical  proposition  that  the 
House  cut  it  by  S16  million.  If  we  do  not 
put  it  in  there,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
compromise  the  $16  million,  cut  it  in  two. 
and  compromise  other  programs. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  not  be 
willing  to  confine  it  to  the  traineeship 
pro.?ram  and  allow  us  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference. The  S16  million  is  in  conference. 
I  doubt  if  the  House  is  going  to  give  us  all 
of  that.  If  we  put  a  Umitation  on  that,  we 
will  constrict  the  other  programs. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  agree  to  that.  I  also  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  agree  to 
it  and  let  us  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  just  a  couple  of  words  in  re- 
sponse to  what  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  suggested. 

First  of  all.  I  think  there  is  a  move- 
ment, as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  McIntyrei  mentioned,  to 
switch  support  for  basic  research  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  That  move- 
ment has  started.  But  if  we  want  this  to 
happen,  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide 
the  necessary  resources. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Dr.  Hornig : 

In  niy  vicA-.  the  pre.sent  budget  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  country.  It  cannot  take 
^A-er  the  high-quality  projects  which  are  be- 
ing abandoned  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Nor  can 
It  act  as  the  organizational  center  of  scientific 
development  and  be  the  agency  to  grasp  new 
opportunities  as  they  appear.  It  can  at  best 
hang  on,  and  I  predict  that  in  a  decade  we 
will  pay  dearly  for  these  economies  now. 

Dr.  Killian  said  at  our  NSF  hearings: 
I    believe,   sir,    that    the   $50    million    in- 
crease— 

We  are  talking  now  about  $27.5  mil- 
lion: he  is  referring  to  a  proposed  S50 
million  increase — 

Is  a  minimum  amount  that  we  should 
really  get  to  prevent  the  kind  of  baneful 
effects  we  have  been  trying  to  delineate  here. 
Of  cotirse.  it  depends  on  what  happens  to 
other  agencies,  too.  The  situation  will  re- 
main unstable  and  uncertain  without  order 
of  Increase. 

So  those  who  have  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem of  scientific  research  m  the  period  of 
the  buildup  following  Sputnik  realize  that 
there  is  an  extraordinary  need  for  addi- 
tional resources.  The  S18  million  for  re- 
search IS  a  significant  sum.  but  as  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  outlined  as  a 
basic  need,  it  really  is  not  extraordinary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  tv\-o 
questions.  Does  the  Senator  realize  that 


the  figures  he  has  quoted  have  been  ex- 
ceeded considerably  by  the  committee 
already,  in  that  we  have  provided  $73  mil- 
lion over  last  year's  budget?  Many  of 
these  research  projects  never  pick  up  that 
money.  Does  the  Senator  realize  it  has 
been  exceeded  by  the  committee  alreadv? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  Dr.  Hornig  pointed 
out,  the  last  2  or  3  years  they  had  ex- 
penditures considerably  in  excess  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  They  had  no  right  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  should  compare 
the  $511  million  for  1971  with  the  $480 
million  for  1966. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  looking  at  the  com- 
mittee print  of  the  bill.  It  shows  $438  mil- 
lion for  last  year.  The  Senator  must  be 
using  some  carryover  figures. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  $480  million  is  for 
1966. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  $479,999,000. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  The  S480  million  is  for 
1966  as  compared  with  $511  million  in 
1971.  When  one  considers  the  inflation 
since  1966,  one  realizes  there  has  ac- 
tually been  a  decrease  since  then. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  just  want  to  take  this 
out  of  here  out  of  any  other  context: 
1968— was  the  year  when  the  budget  of 
1969 — the  appropriations  being  made  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation  was 
dropped  from  $480  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion. Then  it  was  picked  up  last  year  to 
$438  million.  This  year  it  was  picked  up  to 
$511  million,  plus  $2  million  in  foreign 
currencies. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  that 
he  would  not  want  to  earmark  the  S9 
million  within  the  $511  million  for  the 
traineeship  program 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  talking  about 
adding  $9.5  million  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  says.  no.  he 
would  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No:  I  would  not  take 
the  position  that  we  just  earmark  it 
under  the  present  funding  level.  The 
amendment  is  to  add  $9.5  million  plus  S18 
million.  If  the  Senator  is  proposing  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  sug- 
gested, that  is  dififerent  from  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  outlined  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  when  Dr.  McElroy  was 
before  our  committee,  he  said  that  $511 
million  was  needed  to  finance  all  the  on- 
going programs,  which  excluded  the 
traineeship  program.  So  if  fmids  were 
earmarked  for  that  program  it  would 
have  to  be  derived  from  the  $511  millicn 
Why  do  we  not  add  the  $9.5  million  and 
earmark  the  amount  for  the  traineeship 
program  and  let  us  take  it  to  conference, 
because  we  are  going  to  have  a  job. 
anyway? 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  ready  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  are  consulting.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  estimate  of  the 
overall  cuts  in  basic  science  government- 
wide  this  past  year  has  ranged  between 
$48  million  and  $60  million.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  screened  the  projects  and 
found  that  $33  million  are  of  such  high 
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qualitv  that  they  would  be  picked  up  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  if  the 
funds  are  made  available.  To  get  to  the 
S8.8  million  mentioned  as  directly  attrib- 
utable to  section  203,  the  Senate  ac- 
ceded to  adding  tlris  modest  amount  to 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  but 
the  amount  was  eliminated  by  the  House; 
however,  I  must  emphasize  that  the  S3. 8 
million  was  the  direct  effect  last  year  of 
section  203.  It  is  the  estimate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  the  amount  elim- 
inated last  fiscal  year.  It  does  not  account 
for  the  general  budgetary  squeeze  on 
funds  nor  does  it  account  for  the  effects 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  projects  that 
will  be  eliminated. 

What  is  its  status  now  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  knocked  out  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  When  we  were  before 
the  conference  committee  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  Dr.  McEl- 
roy was  not  prepared  to  give  the  names 
and  types  and  clraracter  of  the  programs. 
That  is  all  they  are  v.aiting  tor.  Dr. 
McElroy  ought  to  go  before  the  author- 
ization and  appropriation  committee  of 
the  House  and  explain  the  projects  that 
are  being  shifted.  They  have  not  done 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  did  the  Senator 
not  promi.'ie  it  would  be  done  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  wliy  we  put  the 
816  million  back. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  did.  I  want  to  make 
my  position  very  clear,  because  when  we 
accepted  Senator  Mansfield's  amend- 
ment that  night — and  I  have  'he  colloquy 
here — I  said  to  him : 

I  shall  not  oppose  Hie  amt-ndment.  but 
since  it  does  take  up  certain  thii.gs  tliat 
have  been  considered  in  the  request  that  is 
being  made  by  the  Natlcnal  Science  Founda- 
tion. I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  adju.-t  and  will  attempt  to  adjust 
the  National  Science  Foundation  appropria- 
tion accordingly  when  the  subcommittee 
meets  tomorrow. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  Senator  promoted  me  inadvert- 
ently there  . 

Then  he  continued : 

As  I  say,  I  think  it  is  very  fair.  It  allows 
us  to  meet  a  need  for  this  fiscal  year. 

So  we  did.  At  this  time,  we  were  faced 
with  the  figure  495  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  After  discussing  it  with 
the  chairman,  we  recommended  the  full 
budget,  which  mere  than  took  care  of 
the  S8.8  million  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  This  was  my  intention,  and 
this  was  my  understanding,  that  I  prom- 
ised him  we  would  do.  and  we  did  do 
it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member.  I  would  like  to  reaii  the  rest 
of  the  colloquy  which  I  had  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  last 
year.  The  Senator  correctly  quoted  me 
as  saying : 

As  I  say,  I  think  it  is  very  fair.  It  allows 
u?  to  meet  a  need  for  this  fiscal  year. 

I  continued: 


And.  to  keep  faith  with  tlie  representations 
that  were  made  last  year  when  section  203 
t>ecame  the  law.  The  general  level  of  funding 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  should 
consider  not  only  the  direct  eflects  of  sec- 
lion  203,  but  also  the  reduction  m  tlie  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  sponsorship  of  basic 
science  generally,  caused  primarily  by  the 
budgetary  squeeze  tliroughout  the  Federal 
Establishment,  The  level  of  basic  research 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  reduced  but  the  empha.sis  for  chnn- 
neling  these  funds  should  be  shifted  from 
Defense  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 

I  wanted  that  in  the  Record,  so  that 
the  intent  of  the  debate  last  year  will 
now  be  reinforced  at  this  time,  and  made 
more  plain,  both  as  to  the  supplemental 
and  now  as  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
1  minute.  Under  this  appropriation  bill, 
the  research  cut  out  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  going  to  have  to  compete 
with  all  of  the  other  projects  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  has 
mentioned  here^the  833  million  worth 
of  research  projects. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  it  should  be  per- 
fectly understood  that  by  allocating  an 
additional  SIO  million  for  research,  you 
are  not  going  to  be  takint;  care  of  the 
S8.8  million  worth  of  research  projects 
dropped  because  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. You  are  not.  because  these  projects 
are  going  to  have  to  compete  with  all  the 
other  projects  which  have  been  dropped. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  the  House  is  entitled  to  know  what 
these  programs  are  before  they  fund 
them? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Sure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  we  are 
waiting  for.  We  are  tiyins  to  pet  some 
information.  I  mean  we  are  ali  talking 
in  a  bag.  for  the  most  part.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  once  these  programs  are 
shifted,  analyzed,  and  studied,  some  of 
them  will  be  discarded  and  some  ac- 
cepted. Tlio.se  accepted,  we  will  have  to 
put  the  money  in  for.  But  they  take  the 
position  in  the  House  thaf'we  want  to 
know  what  they  are  and  what  they  do 
before  we  fund  them."  I  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  position. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  about  the 
traineeships? 

Mr.  PASTORE,  The  traineeships.  if 
the  Senator  v^■ill  modify  his  amendment. 
I  think  we  are  ready  to  accept. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  us  take  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris' 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Harris  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Harris 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  as  Senators 
know.  I  previously  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Research 
of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee In  that  capacity,  in  past  years.  I  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  n.itlonal  needs 


in  the  field  of  science  and  social  science 
education  and  reie-irch.  basic  and  applied.  1 
have  been  very  much  disturbed  about  the 
tightening  of  ftinds  available  for  these  pur- 
poses, which  are  so  fundamental  to  so  many 
aspects  of  our  national  life. 

Two  decades  ago,  the  Congress  determined 
that  the  future  of  this  Nation  was  very 
much  bound  up  with  a  strong  and  sustained 
Federal  Investment  in  the  \arlous  aspects 
of  basic  and  applied  science  and  researcli. 
This  determination  subsequently  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  there  were  no  more  than 
twenty  colleges  and  universities  in  the  cuun- 
try  which  could  be  considered  outstanding 
.'scientific  centers,  and  a  majority  of  these  in- 
stitutions were  concentrated  in  the  Northeast 
and  we.^tern  coastal  regions. 

Today,  tliere  are  perhaps  two  hundred  or 
more  institutions  throughout  the  country 
which  have  the  potential  for  making  major 
contributions  to  the  nation's  scientific  capa- 
bilities. 

The  signiricance  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  goe.  Ijcvond  any  single  project 
rr  program  It  lnvol\t>s  all  science  researcli 
and  educaticn  in  America.  We  are  mo\ing 
.uto  a  period  la  which  continued  life  on  this 
planet  will  depend  largely  upon  our  capacity 
t  J  control  our  environment,  to  recycle  the 
ijv-producTs  of  .society,  and  to  understand 
and  to  increase  (.ur  knowledge  of  how  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  complex  social  prob- 
lems of  our  lime  In  this  latter  connection,  a 
matter  of  special  interest  to  me.  Dr  Piiilip 
Handler.  Chairman  of  the  National  Science 
Fuv.ndatirii  Board  and  President  of  the  Na- 
tunal  Academy  of  Sciences,  stated  m  testi- 
moi,v  before  the  Senate  Approijriatioiis  Sub- 
committee that  'the  Foundation  is  being 
looked  to.  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1971.  to 
expand  its  efforts  to  provide  a  ba.'e  of  funda- 
mental knowledge  more  directly  applicable 
to  solutions  of  problems  of  otir  society." 

To  this  end.  I  ha\c  strongly  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  508  which  I  introduced  with  33  co- 
sponsors  to  establisli  a  National  Social 
.Science  Foundauon  to  deal  specifically  but 
not  exclusively  with  s<:,cial  ."-cieiice  research 
and  education  I  hope  this  bill  \>.iV.  be  passed. 
but.  in  any  event.  I  hope  that  the  NaTi'iiial 
Science  Foundation  will  be  able  to  do  more 
in  this  vital  field  us  well 

In  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year  1970.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  National  Science  Fouii- 
dation.  among  other  things,  awarded  a 
S.:320.OOO  grant  to  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernmetits  for  a  project  to  assist  s;  ate."^  in 
organizing  and  using  science  technologv-. 
provided  international  travel  grant-  to  eighty 
voung  scientists  to  attend  thirty-iune  N.^TO 
Advanced  Studv  Institutes  in  Europe  this 
stimmer  and  provided  grant  support  »o  more 
than  SIX  thousand  eradtiate  students  study- 
ing for  advanced  ueizrees  in  science,  mathe- 
matics and  engineering,  and  supplemental 
training  for  appnximately  sixteen  thousand 
secondary  school  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
science  training 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  g'-ov.ing 
needs  in  science  education  and  rese.irch  fed- 
eral support  m  The  lorm  of  increased  appro- 
priations is  necessary  Otherwise,  we  could 
experience  a  chain  reacion.  prcdv.cing  results 
just  the  opposite  of  what  the  National 
Science  Potmdatlon  has  been  trying  to  ac- 
complish for  the  last  twenty  years  I  am  also 
greatly  interesttd  in  seeing  sufficient  and 
increased  funds  for  the  development  of  m- 
>titution'il  excellence  i^n  a  much  more  exten- 
sive basis  throughout  the  entire  United 
States 

For  these  reasons.  Mr  President.  I  support 
the  pending  amendment  to  increase  the  Na- 
tional Science  foundatim  annronriatirn 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  in  the  following  way: 
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To  provide  in  effect  that  the  appropria- 
tion would  be  increased  by  $9.5  million, 
and  not  less  than  $9.5  million  shall  be 
available  lor  first-year  graduate  trainee- 
ships. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follov;s: 

Or.  pa^-:'  23.  line  2.  strike  $511,COO,C0O  and 
Insert  i>520.500,000  and  on  page  23.  line  3 
alter  the  cjlon.  insert  the  folluAinj; 

"Provided,  That  of  the  foregoing  amount 
not,  less  thau  $9,500,000  shall  be  available 
for    hrsL-year    graduate    tralneeships.    and." 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  was  a!?reed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  an  amendment  which 
I  have  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams •  ion 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  <Mr.  Proutym  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
■•Loans  for  housing  and   related   facilities 

for  elderly  cr  handicapped  families, 

'For   loaiis    authorized    by   section    202   of 

the   KouEing  Act  of   1959    (42  U,S,C,   1701q), 

$25.0.."J,0Jl»," 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAxMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendme.it  has  to  do  with  the  financing 
of  housing  for  the  elderly.  HUD  has  been 
in  the  process  of  shifting  the  financing 
of  housing  for  the  elderly  to  sections  235 
and  236  of  the  Hou.sing  Act.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  program  is  financed  by  the 
■'revolving  fund"  created  by  Congress 
some  years  ago  through  the  appropria- 
tion of  S455  million. 

The  program  financed  from  this  fund 
totaled  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1970 
and  the  committee  has  been  informed 
that  $27  million  will  be  used  out  of  the 
revolving  fund  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLI.AMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  that  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  17548,  the  independent  offices-De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment appropriations  bill. 

My  amendment  would  provide  much- 
needed  funding  in  the  amount  of  $25 
million  for  the  highly  successful  section 
202  housin?  program  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

At  this  time  when  low-cost  housing  is 
such  a  critical  problem  for  practically  all 
Americans,  it  is  usually  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  elderly,  who  live  on  limited,  fixed 
incomes. 

In  the  past,  nonprofit  sponsors  have 
been  able  to  mnke  use  of  the  low-interest 
loans  under  section  202  to  provide  pleas- 
ant housing  units  at  a  relatively  low  cost 
for  older  Americans. 

Last  year  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1969. 
the  Congress  enthusiastically  supported 


the  extension  of  the  section  202  program 
by  authorizing  $150  million  for  this 
purpose. 

Congress  should  follow  up  tills  com- 
mitment, I  believe,  with  funding  to  carry 
out  this  mandate  through  this  fiscal  year. 

However,  this  is  the  second  consecutive 
year  that  the  administration  has  refused 
to  request  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram— in  spite  of  its  proven  success. 

The  administration  has  in  effect  aban- 
doned the  section  202  program  and 
placed  its  emphasis  on  the  section  236 
interest  subsidy  program  for  rental 
housing. 

This  means  a  less  flexible  response  to 
the  critical  housing  needs  of  the  aged. 

In  additicn.  section  236  rental  hous- 
ing is  more  costly  in  the  long  run  for  the 
Federal  Government  than  units  under 
the  202  prouram.  For  example,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  last  year.  Rev.  Richard 
FuUerton,  representing  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Housing  Consultants,  Inc., 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  outlay  for 
interest  under  section  236  can  cost  the 
taxpayer  S'a  times  more  than  a  202  loan. 

At  a  time  when  housing  is  such  a  scarce 
and  expensive  commodity,  we  should  use 
the  most  economic  means  possible  to 
build  critically  needed  tmits. 

Last  year  we  miide  a  commitment  to 
continue  the  202  program.  And.  I  believe 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  should  be 
carried  out,  particularly  because  the 
housing  needs  of  older  Americans  are  so 
desperate. 

Today  many  elderly  homeowners  are 
being  forced  to  sell  their  house"  because 
prohibitive  property  taxes  and  other 
rapid.y  rising  costs  niake  it  impossible 
to  live  in  their  homes. 

But,  without  suitable  rental  housing 
at  rea.^onable  prices,  the  elderly  may 
find  thfm.'^elves  in  an  impossible  situa- 
tion. They  cannot  rem.ain  in  their  homes 
because  it  co.'^ts  too  much  to  continue 
hving  there.  Yet.  they  cannot  move  to 
alternative  units  because  present  pro- 
grams are  inadequate  for  their  needs. 

My  amendment  for  $25  million — the 
same  amount  as  appropriated  in  fiscal 
1969  for  section  202 — would  help  to  meet 
this  critical  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  the  202 
program  is  well-documented  in  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  and 
in  letters  to  its  members. 

The  most  recent  evidence  was  pro- 
vided on  June  8  at  a  committee  hearing 
on  ■'Sources  of  Community  Support  for 
Federal  Programs  Serving  the  Elderly." 

Our  original  purpose  had  been  to  ex- 
plore ways  in  which  ciiurches  and  other 
nonprofit  sponsors  could  make  con.-^truc- 
tive  use  of  existing  or  potential  Federal 
resources  on  behalf  of  older  Americans. 

At  the  June  8  .session — which  dealt 
only  with  housing  needs — it  soon  became 
obvious,  however,  that  the  major  topic 
of  the  day  would  be  the  apparent  aban- 
donment of  the  202  program  over  the 
prote.'ts  of  would-be  and  actual  sponsors 
of  projects  under  that  program. 

Several  clergymen  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  individual  projects  told  us 
of  the  high  quality  of  housing  made  pos- 
sible under  202. 

Tj-pical    of    their    concern    was    this 


statement  from  the  director  of  a  202 
project  in  Miami,  Fla.: 

Limited  incomes  that  are  in  our  inflation- 
ary society  have  made  adequat  •>  housing 
for  senior  Americans  a  catastrophic  problem. 
These  people  are  prevented  from  getting 
decent,  dignified  housing,  so  they  rot  away 
in  the  hovels  and  slums  without  hope,  with- 
out being  found  by  their  community  to  see 
what  the  community  could  do  for  them, 
without  their  knowing  how  they  can  meet 
these  problems. 

Obviously,  senior  housing  could  bring 
these  people  together,  to  be  Identified,  to 
be  made  productive.  Section  202  was  a  crown 
of  achievement  for  creative  federaiisni.  Red 
tape,  though  considerable,  was  much  lesE 
than  through  other  programs. 

The  202  government  agencies  have  the  at- 
titude of  family,  that  they  were  not  there 
t'j  dictate  but  to  help  find  answer?. 

The  202  programs  turned  out  to  be  highly 
successful,  strongly  motivated  by  nonprofit 
.sponsors.  They  continue  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful, beating  all  laws  of  average.  This 
type  of  nonprofit  sponsorship  guarantees 
more  service,  less  cost  for  buildings  and 
management,  and  great  dedication. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  are  com- 
pelling to  continue  appropriaticns  for 
the  202  program,  and  I  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  this  amendment . 

I  might  add  that  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  appendix  to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971  reports  that  $27  million  in  1971  is 
expected  to  be  reserved  for  202  Ican.s  to 
provide   1,900  housing  imits. 

This  statement  fails  to  convin-je  me 
of  the  intontions  of  the  administration 
?^  regards  the  202  program,  for  tiie  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First.  For  one  thing,  it  is  less  than  lialf 
of  the  S60  million  reserved  for  loans  in 
fiscal  1970.  If  the  administration  is  real- 
ly serious  about  coping  H'ith  the  houing 
needs  of  the  elderly  it  should  at  least 
equal  its  1970  commitment. 

Second.  The  money  for  such  loans 
is  provided  from  a  revolving  fund 
in  which  new  loan  reservations  are  made 
from  authority  released  by  cancellations 
of  previous  loan  reservations,  and  not 
from  actual  new  appropriations.  Even 
though  the  budget  appendix  makes  ii  ap- 
pear that  these  lorns  are  provided  to 
.'sponsors  under  the  202  program,  I  am 
informed  that  the  recipients  of  such 
loans  are  required  to  convert  such  loans 
ali.-.ost  immediately  to  leans  under  the 
236  program.  Within  the  past  24  hours, 
I  have  been  told  that  as  of  June  30  HUD 
will  not  even  bother  to  go  through  this 
formality. 

In  view  cf  the  overt  resistance  to  the 
202  program,  I  think  it  is  more  i.tipor- 
tant  than  ever  that  the  Congress  con- 
tinue to  express  its  intention  of  support 
for  that  program. 

For  that  reason  I  offer  this  amend - 
rr;e.nt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
take  this  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Do  Scna- 
Irrs  yield  back  their  t'me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  I  yield 
bsck  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  PASTORE,  I  yie'd  back  my  time, 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  que-nion  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amc-ndment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 

the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

tin'.e. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  tune. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
very  briefly? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tloe  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  its  report  on  the 
independent  offices  bill  earmarks  $23,- 
300.000  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's summer  institutes  program.  This  is 
the  present  support  level. 

On  page  11  of  the  Senate  committee 
report  the  committee  recommends  add- 
ing "and  other  programs  of  supplemen- 
tary training"  to  the  earmarking  of  funds 
for  summer  institutes.  Concern  has  been 
exprc-^sed  in  my  State  that  this  mer.ns 
almost  all  of  the  earmarked  $23,300,000 
or  at  least  a  verj-  substantial  part  of  it 
could  be  spent  on  programs  other  than 
summer  institutes.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  give  me  his  thoughts 
on  the  meaning  of  this  Appropriations 
Committee  language? 

Mr.  P.'^STORE.  As  expressed  in  a  let- 
ter from  the  Director  of  the  National 
Foundation,  the  intended  effect  of  the 
language  is  as  follows: 

The  effect  of  this  language  change,  as  writ- 
ten bv  the  House  Committee,  gives  the  Foun- 
dation not  the  $16,0  million  reduction  but 
actually  a  $24,0  cut  because  it  introduces  a 
prcgramm.ng  in.lexibility  by  line  item  when 
considered  :n  light  of  our  budget  request  as 
subm.'ied.  The  language  as  proposed  by  tiie 
House  Committee  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  lines  11  through  15:  "until 
expen:iod:  Provided.  That  of  the  foregoing 
amount  not  less  than  $23,300,000  shall  be 
available  for  tuition,  grants,  and  allowances 
in  connection  with  a  program  of  summer 
institutes  for  secondary  school  science  and 
mathematics   teachers:    •    •    *." 

The  Foundation's  request  for  summer  in- 
.stitu'es  in  the  appropriation  request  was 
$15, t4  million— the  House  Commlt'ee  action 
would  require  cbligatlons  of  a  ni:nimum  of 
$23.30 — an  increase  of  $7,86  million  which 
will  have  to  be  provided  by  curtailment  of 
other  planned  program  activities  in  other 
Foundation  education  or  research  programs. 

The  summer  institutes  are  but  a  single 
segnient  of  the  Foundation's  past,  present 
and  planned  broad  based  program  to  improve 
secondary  rchool  Ecience  education. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
is  saying  that  while  some  of  this  $23.- 
300.r,00  might  be  used  for  other  pu'poses, 
most  cf  it — I  presume  $16  million  or 
more — would  contmue  to  be  u.sed  for 
summer  institutes? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  v.'ould  say  that  is  the 
interpietation. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
contains  an  appropriation  of  $9,127,000 
for  a  new  courthouse,  customhouse,  and 
Federal  ofRc?  building  to  be  built  by  the 
General  Services  Adm.inistration  in  Wil- 
mington, Del. 
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This  building  is  the  oldest  authorized 
and  imbuilt  GSA  structure  in  the  coun- 
tr>'.  It  was  authorized  in  1959.  Now — 11 
years  later — the  building  has  not  been 
started. 

The  need,  recognized  so  long  ago,  is 
much  greater  now.  Much  of  the  east  side 
of  downtown  Wilmington  has  been  lev- 
eled as  part  of  an  urban  renewal  project, 
and  much  of  the  west  side  has  been  re- 
moved for  a  limited-access  freeway.  The 
result  has  been  severe  economic  and 
housing  dislocation. 

The  governmental,  economic,  and  civic 
leaders  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  the 
city  of  Wilmington  are  committed  to  a 
revitalization  of  downtown — an  effort  to 
bring  business  back  to  the  center  of  the 
city  and  to  provide  employment  opixir- 
timities  for  those  who  live  in  the  inner 
city. 

A  number  of  things  have  been  done  on 
the  local  level,  but  the  key  to  this  revi- 
talization remains  the  Federal  building. 
Upon  its  construction  hinges  an  entire 
complex  which  will  revamp  Wilming- 
ton's skyhne,  improve  the  economic  op- 
portunity it  can  provide  its  citizens,  make 
it  attractive  as  a  shopping  and  business 
center,  and — most  importantly— bolster 
confidence  in  Governments  ability  to 
meet  its  obligations. 

I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  at  this 
juncture  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  action  to  back  up  its  10-year-old 
obligation. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sfn- 
ators  yield  'oack  their  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  m;-  lime. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back  and  the  bill 
having  been  read  tiie  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  r'erk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tne  legislaLve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tlicroll 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  .Ander- 
son ' ,  the  Senatcr  irom  Connecticut  'Mr. 
DooD ' .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervxn  I ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nesiee  iMr.  Gorei.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris i.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  <  Mr  Macni-soi;  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mc- 
C\?.TMY',  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee  I ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Moss  I,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'  Mr.  Russell  > .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri Mr.  SvM:Nr.TON ' .  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'T.Ir.  YARf.OROVGH  i  arenecos- 
sar.ly  aosent. 

I  fuither  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr  Graved,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan  i ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF',  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Young '   are  absent  on  cffijial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  .Maska  'Mr. 
Gravel  » ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  HARRIS),  the  Senator  from  North 
Caitilina  'Mr.  JoRr.^N ' .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  Mr  Sv^aNGTON  ' .  aiid  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnusox* 
would  each  vote  '  yea.  ' 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Young >    would  vite  "■nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.ska  'Mr.  Curtis', 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fonc. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Han- 
sen I ,  the  Senator  from  California  '  Mr. 
Murphy  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mrs.  Smith  » .  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  '  Mr. 
CooKi .  the  Senator  frcm  New  York  iMr. 
Javitsi,  the  Senator  from  Mai-yland 
I  Mr.  Mathias  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens'  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Pack- 
wood*  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ila'A-aii  >  Mr,  Fong  ' ,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Mr.  Javits', 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Mundt  ' .  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Murphy  I,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Packwood  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy ',  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  S.mith  ■  would  each 
vote  ■■yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  4,  as  follows; 

[No.  220  Leg.] 
YEAS— 68 


."Mken 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Allen 

Fulbrliiht 

Montoya 

AUott 

GOOQCU 

Muskle 

Baker 

CrllTiii 

Nelson 

Eayh 

Gumev 

Pa.stcre 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Boi,'£;s 

Holland 

Pr'-.\mlre 

Bror-ke 

Boiling- 

P.andolph 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hughes 

S  hwelker 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Inouye 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jac-ks-n 

Smith.  Ill, 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy 

Spcns 

Co(iper 

Lons 

Stennis 

Crr.n,stun 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tower 

Djmuilck 

McGovern 

Tydings 

Easleton 

Mclntvi-c 

Wllhams.  N  J, 

Eastland 

Metval: 

Young,  N  Dak 

Ellender 

MUler 

NAYS— 4 

Cotton 

Thurmcnd 

Goidwater 

WilUam.-;.  Del 

NOT  VOTTNO— 28 

Anderson 

Javits 

Percy 

Ciok 

J;,rdan.  N.C. 

Riblcoft 

Curtis 

Ma^nuson 

Russell 

Dodd 

\L-ithias 

Smith,  Maine 

rrvln 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Fong 

McGee 

Syn-;ln':ton 

Gore 

Moss 

Yartaorou^h 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Murphy 

HarHs 

Packwood 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  17548'   was  passed. 

Mr.  P.A.STORE.  Mr.  President,  1  move 
ihet  the  v...te  by  which  the  bill  was  pa.s.sed 
be  reconsidered, 

2^Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
Irid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  P.^STORE,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  v.ith  the  Htuse, 
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and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Tiie  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Mag- 
Nt'soN",  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Allott.  Mrs  Smith  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Hru.ska.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EARL  W.  COOPER.  PRO- 
FESSIONAL STAFF  MEMBER  ON 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  al- 
ready said  this  at  the  beginning,  but  I 
-should  like  to  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators,  that  this  is  the  last  appearance 
of  Earl  W.  Cooper  the  cleik  to  the  sub- 
committee. Earl  has  been  a  faithful  pub- 
lic servant  for  many  years  and  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor.  He  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

The  Senate  and  tlie  country  owes  Mr. 
Cooper  a  debt  of  gi-atitude  for  his  valua- 
ble service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  what  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  considerhig  the  meas- 
ure which  just  passed  the  Senate,  has 
said. 

I  look  back  with  fondness,  affection, 
and  respect  over  the  years  that  I  have 
served  with  Eail  Cooper. 

I  am  personally  very  much  indebted  to 
him  for  the  fu'eat  work  he  did  in  helping 
to  save  the  veterans"  hospital  in  Miles 
City,  in  Montana,  when  a  Democratic 
President  undertook  to  eradicate  it,  liq- 
uidate it,  and  do  away  with  it. 

So  when  it  comes  to  "Coop."'  he  has 
my  undying  affection,  admiration,  and 
respect. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  he  is  leaving  us 
so  soon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
join  in  the  sentiments  just  expressed  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  about  the  man  who  will 
soon  retire. 

Earl  Cooper  has  served  here  for  a  long 
time.  He  has  rendered  untold  valuable 
service  not  only  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
membership  at  large  but  also  from  per- 
sonal testimony,  I  can  say  that  he  takes 
unto  his  bosom  the  younger,  inexperi- 
enced Members  who  come  to  the  Senate 
and  he  properly  indoctrinates  and  orients 
them  as  to  proper  procedures  here.  He 
has  been  doing  that  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Everyone  in  the  Senate  will  miss  Earl 
Cooper.  We  all  wish  him  well  in  the  fu- 
ture and  many  years  of  good  and  solid 
health. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  men 
such  as  Earl  Cooper  serve  in  the  Senate 
for  a  long  period  of  time  and  work  with- 
out the  kind  of  acclamation  Members  re- 
ceive. But  they  make  our  task  here  a  great 
deal  easier. 

I  know  by  reputation  the  splendid 
service  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  rendered 
and  I  should  like  to  be  Included  among 
those  who  are  paying  tribute  to  his  great 
contribution  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1001  and  1003. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDiCK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LAND  HELD  UNDER  COLOR  OF 
TITLE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  5365)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  land  held  un- 
der color  of  title  to  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaines, 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1,  line  10.  after  the  word  "to", 
strike  out  "Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaines"  and 
insert  "Miss  Adelaide  Gaines". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  public  land  held  under  color 
of  title  to  Miss  Adelaide  Gaines  of  Mo- 
bile, Ala." 


UNAUTHORIZED  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE  OF  THE  CHARACTER 
•JOHNNY  HORIZON" 

The  bill  ^  S.  3838  >  to  prevent  the  un- 
authorized manufacture  and  use  of  the 
character  "Johnny  Horizon,"  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engro.'^sed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  3838 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  e.stabllsh  and 
collect  \i.?e  or  royalty  fees  for  the  manufac- 
ture, reproduction,  or  use  of  the  character 
■Johnny  Horizon,"  originated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  announced  In  the 
July  3,  1968.  issue  of  the  Federal  Register 
(33  Federal  Register  9677)  as  the  official  sym- 
bol for  a  public  .service  antllitter  prograrn  to 
maintain  the  beauty  and  utlhty  of  the  Na- 
tion's public  lands. 

Seo.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
deposit  into  a  special  account  all  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  fees  are 
hereby  made  available  for  obligation  and 
e.xpenditure  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
nationwide  antllitter  campaigns. 

Sec.  S.  Chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion to  be  known  as  section  714,  as  follows: 
"§  714  .'Johnny  Horizon'  Ch.\r.4cter  or  Name 

"As  used  in  this  Act,  the  name  of  charac- 
ter 'Johnny  Horizon",  means  the  representa- 
tion of  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  strong  facial 
features,  who  wears  slacks  and  sport  shirt 
buttoned  to  the  collar  (both  green,  when 
colored),  no  tie,  a  field  jacket  (red,  when 
colored),  boo:.-type  shoes  (brown,  when  col- 
ored) and  who  carries  a  backpack,  which  was 
originated  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, a-s  the  official  symbol  for  a  public  serv- 
ice antllitter  program  to  maintain  the  beauty 
and  utility  of  the  Nation's  public  lands. 


•Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under 
rules  and  regulations  i.ssucd  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  knowingly  manufactures, 
reproduces,  or  uses  the  character  "Johnnv 
Horizon',  or  any  facsimile  thereof,  or  the 
name  'Johnny  Horizon'  as  a  trade  name  or 
niiirk,  or  in  sucii  a  manner  as  suggests  the 
character  'Johnny  Horizon',  so  that  such  use 
is  likely  to  cause  confusion,  or  to  cause  mis- 
take, or  to  deceive,  shall  be  fined  no;  more 
than  $250  or  impruoned  not  more  than  six 
montlis,  or  both. 

"This  section  shall  not  make  unlawful  the 
use  of  any  such  emblem,  sign,  insignia,  or 
words  which  was  lawful  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  en- 
joined at  the  suit  of  tlie  United  States  attor- 
ney, upon  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 

Sec.  4.  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  immedi- 
ately   preceding   section   701    of   title    18  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tiiereof: 
"714.     'Johnny  Horizon'  character  or  name." 

Sec.  5.  The  rights  in  the  name  and  ch..rac- 
ter  "Johnny  Horizon"  shall  terminate  il  the 
use  by  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior  of  the 
name  and  character  "Johnny  Horizon"  is 
abar,doned.  Nonuse  for  u  period  of  two  years 
shall  constitute  ab,indonment. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENTS 
COxMMISSION  ON  CAMPUS  UNREST 
TO  COMPEL  AITENDANCE  AND 
TESTIMONY  OF  WITNESSES  AND 
PRODUCTION  OF  EVIDENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Repie.-enta- 
tives  on  House  Joint  Resolution  1284. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Bur- 
dick)  laid  before  the  Senate  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  1284,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  to 
compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

Tlae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
991,  H.R.  17923,  and  that  it  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. I  do  this  so  that  it  will  become  the 
pending  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick  ).  The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No.  991,  H.R.  17923,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pi-esent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 
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The-e  being  no  objection    the  Senate  For  necessary  e.xpenses  to  carry  out  the  school  lunch  program  shall  be  available  to 

JIh  tr>  ^-insiHpr  thP  hi'n  provisions    of    the    National    School    Lunch  children  in  all  schools. 

proceeded  to  consiaer  me  oiu.  ^^^    ^  amended  (42  use.  1751-1761;  Pub-  Additional    Federal    funds   are   needed    to 

SEN.^TE  DOCUMENT  91-94  ;,g  'i^^y,   91-248)    and  the  applicable  provi-  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  new  Act   In  order 

a.me:-;dments  to  the  budget  fob  fiscal  1971  sions  other  than  section  3  of  the  Child  Nu-  to  meet  the  reqnirements  by  the  dates  speci- 

FOR  CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  (H.R.  17923)  trltlOQ  Act  of  1966,  as  amended    (42  U.S.C.  fied  in  the  law,  the  additional  funds  should 

Tvfv     HOT  LAND     Mr     President     since  1773-1785:    Public   Lau-    91-248).   [$252,441.-  be  provided  in  the  regvUar   1971   Appropria- 

Ml.    ■""V.,;.oi    o^Mrfonn^    h^  "001  S476.007.000.     of     which     [S129.941.000]  tlon    BUI.    State   educational   agencies   must 

the  agricultural    appropriation    om   loi  ^174033,000    shall    be    derived    by    transfer  be  given  assurance  of  increased  funding  to 

fiscal  1971,  H.R.   17923,  was  reported  to  fj-Q^{  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  meet    the    goals   established    for   fiscal    \ear 

tlie  Senate  on  June  29  there  has  been  z^^.  ^f  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  6l2c) :  Pro-  I97i. 

transmitted     directly     to     the     Senate,  nded.  That  of  the  foregoing  total  amount  Sincerely, 

budget  amendments  providing  for  addi-  there  shall  be  available  [$44,800,000]  $204.-  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 

tional  financing  during  fiscal  1971  of  the  747.000    for    special    assistance     to     needy  Secretary. 

child  nutrition  programs    The  total  in-  [schools]  school  children,  [$10,000,000]  $12,-                                     

o  p  r^pn  iPstPri   in   the  amendments  is  ^^O'^'OO   lor    the   school    breakfast    program,  summarv  EXPLAx.vnoN  of  requested  pudcet 

crease  requested  in  the  amendments  is  j^joooooggj  $15,000,000  for  the  nonfood  as-  amendment 

$216,5/9,000.   ine  DU»  as  lepoitea  to  tne  .jg^ance   program,    [$750,000]    Sl.500,000    for  On  Mav  14,  1970,  the  President  signed  PI, 

Senate  and  wmch  will  be  deoated  tomor-  state    administrative    expenj-e.^-,    and    [JlS,-  91-248    to   strengthen    our   National   School 

row    provides    the    full    amount    of    the  ooo.OOO]  $12,000,000  for  special  food  service  ninch  and  Child  Nutrition  Programs    The 

budget  estimate  of  S323.753.000  for  the  programs  for  children  [to  remain  available  Art   em.phasizes   that   access   to   the  school 

direct  appropriations  for  the  child  nutri-  tintil  September  30  of  the  next   succeeding  umrh  program  shall  be  available  to  all  chil- 

tion  programs.  The  additional   amounts  fiscal   year]:    Provided   further.    That   funds  dren  in  all  schools.  It  establishes  a  priority 

recommended  brin"  this  total   to  S540  -  provided  herein  shall  remam  available  until  gjai  of  reaching  needy  children  with  free  or 

':„^„„'                        "  expended  in  accordance   with   section   3   of  reduced  price  lunches.  To  meet  these  goals 

,jJ.,UUU.                      ■    ,      *■         /I      ■  ^      nnr,  '''^  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended:  the  new  law  provides  lor  the  establishment 

At  the  appropriate   time   auung  con-  provided  further,  That  no  part  of  this  ap-  of  a  national  minimum  eligibility  standard 

sideration  of  the  agricultural  appropna-  pruprlation   shall   be   used   for   nonfood   as-  -or  free  and  reduced  price  meals,  establishes  a 

tion  bill.  I  have  been  authorized  by  the  -Lstance    under    section    5    of    the    National  maximum  price  that  may   be  charged  chll- 

committee    to    recommend    adoption    of  school   Lunch    Act.    as    amended:    Provided  aren  for  reduced  i):ice  n.eals  and  authorizes 

the  amendments  to  the  budget  proposed  further.  That  an  additional  $64,325,000  shall  st.tte  agencies  to  u<e  Federal  funds  to  assist 

in  Senate  Document  91-94.  "^   transferred    to   this    appropriation    from  schools  in  financing  all  or  p:irt  of  the  operai- 

uTr  Pro^iHont  T  rpniip=;t  tliat  .=;pmfp  lunds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  mg  costs  of  a  school  lunch  program 
DotS  91-94  be  Plinted  in  the  Rec-  ^'^  '^"g"^^  ^4,  1935  <7  U  S.C.  6120  ,  for  pur-  Public  Law  91-248  creates  an  immediate 
uocumem  Ji  »"*  oe  pimiea  ui  lue  rvti,  ^^^^  ^^^^  distribution  of  agricultural  com-  need  tor  increased  Federal  funding  n  the 
ORD  at  this  point,  togetner  Wltn  a  letter  nioditles  and  other  foods  pursuant  to  sec-  school  lunch  program  Consequently,  a  bud- 
dated  July  6  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri-  ^lon  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as  get,  amendment  lias  been  submitted  by  the 
culture.  Mr.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  to  which  ,:mended:  Provided  further,  That  this  ap-  Pre.-^ident  which  will  provide  funds  to  permit 
IS  attached  a  summary  explanation  of  the  propriation  .^hall  be  available  for  employ-  •  he  U.SD.\.  in  partnership  with  the  suites,  to 
requested  budget  amendments.  I  also  re-  mcnt  pur.sj/anr  to  the  second  sentence  of  develop  a  program  before  the  upcoming 
QUest  that  the  justification';  submitted  to  section  706ia)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  I7  school  'ear.  Thl.s  program  will  assure  that  at 
fhP  rnmmittpp  hv  thp  Dpnirtmprt  be  US  C.  2225) .  and  not  to  eiceed  $75,000  shall  iea?t  6.6  million  needy  children  In  schools 
pSned  in  the  RECOHiaftlnJ  point.  oe^^^i^able  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  receive  a  lunch  free  or  at  a  reduced  price 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  -p[.,ig  amendment  to  the  budget  is  to  carry  An  increase  of  $216,579,000  is  needed  to 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  om  h.R.  515  (Public  Law  91-248)  amending  finance  the  additional  cost«  of  a  lunch  pro- 
as follows:  the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu-  eram  which  will  provide  lunches  daily  to  25 
The  White  House,  trition  Acts.  This  amendment  will  permit  the  million   school    children.    This   includes   an 
Washington,  July  1. 1970.  administration     in     partnership     with     the  average  of  6  6  million   needy  children    The 
The  President  oe  the  Senate.  States  to  develop  a  program  before  the  next  increase  would  be  used  as  follows: 

Sir:    I    ask    the    Congress    to   con.-^lder    an  school  year  to  assure  that  every  needv  child  For    section    4,    an    additional    $55,279,000 

amendment   to  the  requests   for  appropria-  jn  school  receives  a  lunch  free  or  at  a  re-  would  be  used  to  provide  an  average  of  5'' 

tions  in  the  budget   for  fi.scal  year  1971   In  duced  price.  per  lunch  for  all  lunches  .served  reg.trdless  of 

the  amount   of  $216,579,000  for  the  Depart-  i  recommend  that  this  amendment  to  the  whether   they   are  served  free    at  a  reduced 

ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  Child  Nutrition  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  be  transmit-  price  or  at  the  regular  price.  In  other  words. 

Programs  to  carry  out  Public  Law  91-238.  ted  to  the  Congress.     "  the  total  available  under  section  4.  $225,000.- 

As  I  stated  on  approving  this  legislation  Respectfully  yours,  000.  would  provide  a  Federal  contribution  of 

on  May   14.  "This  legislation   will   help  the  James  R.  Schlesinger.  5o  a  lunch  for  25  million  children  The  prevs- 

Adminlstration  achieve  its  goal  of  expand-  Acting  Director  of  the  ous  budget  request  did  not  provide  section  4 

Ing  the  school  lunch  program  for  all   chll-  Bureau  of  the  Budgrt.  rinancing  for  needy  children  receiving  section 

dren   and    providing    free    or    redviced    price                                             n   special   a.ssistance  financing    These  chll- 

limches  for  every  needy  child."  Department  of  Agriculture,  dren  ivill  receive  the  section  4  contribution 

Further  details  of  this  proposal   and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  of  5c  a  meal.  They  will   also  be  entitled  to 

necessity  therefor   are  set   forth   in   the   en-  Washington.  DC.  July  6.  11'70.  -heir  share  of  State  and  local  lunch  funds. 

closed  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  Hon.  SrrssARD  L.  Holland.  An  increase  of  $156,400,000  will  be  used  for 

of  the  Budget,  with   whose  comments  and  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  the  Section   11   Special  .'\s,<fistance  Program. 

recommendations  I  concur.  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Com-  it,  w'ill  provide  an  average  of  30c  per  free  and 

Respectfully  yours,  mittee   on   Appropriations     U.S.   Senate,  reduced   price  lunch    (in   addition  to  the  6<* 

Richard  Nixon.  Wa;i'ingto>:.  D  C.  under  Section  4)    to  a  dally  arerage  of  6  6 

ExEctrrrvE  Office  OF  the  President  Dear  Senator  Holland;  'We  have  furni.'-hed  million  needy  children    This  makes   a  total 

Bureau  OF  the  Budget  ^'°^''   Committee   the   justifications   to   sup-  of   35c   Federal   cash   contributions   for  free 

mn^h'i-nnir.r,    nn     i„7,„  "ifi   1071)  po"    the    additional    $216,579,000    requested  and  reduced  price  meals   This  cash  would  be 

ThePRE       *^''s«in£rron,i^.c.,ju7ie  ju,  jy/(y.  ,^^,  ^^^  President  on  July  1  for  Child  Nutri-  supplemented  by  approxim.'.tely  7f  worth  of 

j-f,    „,.  ^'°^ ''"'  tion  Programs  There  is  attached  a  summary  donated  commodities  to  provide  an  average 

'<-,„    y  5        <:''^'   .             .         h    1+  f  explanation  of  this  estimate  Federal  contribution  of  42f  per  free  and  re- 

o.n  V^      V.               honor  to  submit  lor  jour  public  Law  91-248  slgnificantlv  amended  duced  price  lunch.  Children's  pavments  aver- 

fTlnnlnV  ^'"^"'^'".t'i'V?  ?K  '^"^T  .  the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutri-  .g,ng  4c  a  lunch  for  the  reduced  price  meals 

or  appropriations  transmitted  in  the  budget  ^^^^  ^^  g^^.^^^,   respects    Among  other  pfus    State    and    local    contributions    would 

2ifi\7Qnnn   r-''^".^^         /^  f™"/".    f  ^ew  provisions,  it  establishes   priorities   for  provide   the   remaining  funds   to   cover   the 

cfS      f  u                 Department    of    Agri-  ^^^J^    ^^^^   ^^^^..^^   ^^   ^^^^^.   children   and  cost   of    about    60c    to   ser-.e    a   luncl.   The 

asioiiows.  actions  to  be  accomplished  by  specified  dates  previous  budget   provided   a   reimbursement 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  during  the  1971  fiscal  year.  rate  of  20c  in  Federal  cash   under  the  old 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  The  new   law  provides   for  the  establish-  letrislation  which  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 

Budget  appendix  page  144,  Child  nutrition  "i^nt    of    a    national    minimum    eligibility  needs  under  the  new  Act^ 

programs                 _                        . standard  for  free  and  reduced  price  meals.  An  additional   $2,500,000  is  requested  for 

r,                       ,"                             '""  and  authorizes  Federal  funds  to  be  used  to  nnfood  a.ssistance  grants  These  funds  would 

Hequest     pending $323,753,000  ^^j.;,;,.   schools   that   need   such   assistance   in  Ti,-.nide   for   equipment    assis'ance   to   about 

proposed    amendment $216,579,000  flnancing  all  or  part  of  the  operating  costs  250  more  schools  than  were  planned  for  in 

Ketised    request $540,332,000  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  program.  It  also  provides  -he  ongimU  budget    Our  new  legislation  re- 

iDelete  the  paragraph  under  this  heading  for  increased  emphasis  on  nutritional  train-  quires   access   to  a   lunch   program   be   pro- 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:)  ing.  The  Act  emphasizes  that  access  to  the  vided  for  all  children.  The  pace  of  getting 
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schools    equipped    must    be    stepped    up    to 
meet  this  reqairc-meiit. 

An  increase  of  $750,000  is  needed  to  pro- 
v:do  assistance  to  State  educational  agencies 
lu  ruiniiing  the  many  new  requirements 
under  PL  91-248.  This  increase  would  pro- 
vide about  one  employee  per  State. 

An  increase  of  $750,000  is  needed  to  fi- 
nance nutritional  training  and  studiss  and 
survL'vs  of  ford  service  requirements.  The 
Act  gives  incroac^ed  emphasis  to  nutritional 
traaiiuj;  for  workers,  cooperators.  and  for 
participant;,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  traaiing  of  managerial  workers,  at  the 
supervu;.-ry."  school   system   and   Ucal   level.^. 

An  increase  of  $900,000  Is  requested  for 
Fe'dfr.il  operating  e.\p?nses.  The  Dcp-'irtment 
must  provide  leadership  guidance  and  mon- 
itunng  for  the  many  new  requirements  in 
the  new  Act  In  addition  it  must  conduct 
the  program  m  many  private  schools  not  a-'.- 
nunistered  by  State  educational  agencies. 

The.-.e  estimates  are  based  en  the  best  cur- 
rent information  available.  Secti.ii  8  of  P.L. 
91-248  provides  for  adjustment  betv.een  pr.- 
erams  if  necessary  to  meet  developing  pro- 
gram needs. 

These  are  the  uses,  in  summary,  that  will 
b^  made  of  the  $216,579,000  that  in  requeued 
in  this  budget  amendment.  The.e  funds  will 
m.ike  it  possible  to  achieve  the  goi!  that  w.io 
contemplated  when  this  law  wa:;  cnac.ed  - 
to  make  Increasingly  elective  ii;e  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  school  food  delivery  system  as 
a  meaiis  to  improve  the  health  and  we.I- 
being  of  all  of  our  children,  and  pa.-ticularly 
ot  those  who  suKer  the  disadvantage  to  come 
from  a  family  whose  resources  are  limited. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricultvke  Food 
.\ND  Nutrition  Service 

ChUd   nutrition   programs.    197!    budget 
amendment 

Budget  appendix  page  144. 
Child  Nutrition  Programs 

Request   pending $323,753,000 

Proposed    amendment -f  216.  579,  noo 

Revised    request 540.  ;';?.2.  000 

(Delete  the  paragraph  under  this  he uUug 
and  uLsert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:) 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
as  amended  i42  US  C.  1751-1761:  Public  taw 
91-24S)  and  the  applicable  provisions  other 
than  section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1906,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1773  1785:  Pub- 
he  Lau-  91-24S).  1 8252,441,0001  S476.007.000, 
of  which  |$129,941,000|  S174.031.000  shptl  be 
derived  bv  transfer  from  funds  available 
under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935  (7  use  ei2c)  :  Provided.  That  of  the 
foregoine  total  amount  there  shall  be  avail- 
able I $44,800,0001  S204.747.000  for  .special  as- 
sistance to  needy  1  schools]  scliool  children. 
I  $10,000.0001  $12  000.000  for  the  school 
breakfa.-.t  program.  |  $10,000,0001  $15,000,000 
for  the  nonfood  assistance  program.  |$750,- 
0001  $1,300,000  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  1  $15,000,0001  $12,000,000  for 
special  food  service  programs  for  children 
I  to  remain  available  until  September  30  of 
the  next  succcedtnt;  fiscal  year):  Provided 
further.  That  funds  provided  herein  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended  m  accordance 
irith  section  ,j  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for 
nonfood  assistance  under  section  5  of  the 
National  Sch.ool  Lunch  Act.  as  amended: 
Piovided  further.  That  an  additional  $64.- 
325.000  shall  be  transferred  to  this  appropria- 
tion from  funds  available  imder  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  Augu.st  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612).  for 
purchase  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  foods  pursuant  to 
section  G  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
as  amended;  Provided  further.  That  this  ap- 
prop-iation  shall  be  available  for  employ- 
ment pursjiant  to  the  second  seritence  of 
section  706 ia)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7   U.SC.  2225).  and   not  to  exceed  $75,000 


shall  be  available  for  employment,  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109. 

EXPLANATION    OF    LANGUAGE 

The  proposed  language  would  provide  an 
increase  of  $216,579^000  for  fiscal  year  1971 
!o  meet  necessary  costs  of  providing  food 
services  to  school  children  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  P.L.  91-248  of  May  14,  1970. 
The  l.inguage  also  inserts  reference  to  P.L, 
91  248  and  changes  the  wording  under  special 
a;si:,tance  to  reflect  the  new  provisions  con- 
tained in  PL.  91-248  which  provide  for  serv- 
ing free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to  needy 
children  regardless  of  the  type  of  school  they 
attend. 

The  proposed  language  also  would  delete 
the  wording  providing  availability  of  funds 
until  September  30  of  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  vear  under  the  special  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children.  Public  Law  91-248  pro- 
vides that  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  National  Sch.ool  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  this  is  Included  in  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  language. 

PURPOS.E  A.N'D  NEED  FOU  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

The  increased  funds  requested  would  en- 
able the  Secretary  and  cooperating  State 
a;?encies  to  Implemeat  the  revised  require- 
ments of  the  new  Act.  The  new  law  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  minimum 
eligibility  standard  tor  free  and  reduced  price 
meals,  establishes  a  maximum  price  that  may 
be  charged  children  for  reduced  price  meals, 
and  authorizes  State  agencies  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  asr.ist  schools  in  financing  all  or 
part  of  the  operating  costs  of  a  school  lunch 
program.  The  Act  clearly  establishes  tha-. 
priority  shall  be  given  to  reaching  needy 
children.  It  also  prc-ides  for  increased 
emphasis  on  nutritioni.1  training  as  related 
to    workers,    co.operators.    and    participants. 


The  Act  omphasi^ps  that  access  to  the  fchocl 
lunch  program  shall  be  available  to  children 
in  itll  schools. 

F  I.  91-248  creutes  an  inunediat^  need  for 
incre-a.-:ed  Federal  funding  for  child  nutrition 
program.":.  The  requirement  that  needy  chil- 
drtii  .-ihal'  bo  served  free  schtol  meals  means 
that  the  Federal  ccntribtition  to  each  Slate's 
school  feeding  program  should  enable  that 
Stale  lo  meet  that  legal  obligation.  The  new 
legislation  is  also  exjiected  to  increase  the 
ni-onber  of  children  eligible  to  receive  free 
and  reduced  price  meals.  The  estlm<;te  pro- 
vides for  7.3  million  such  children  v.-ith  an 
average  of  6.6  milhon  participating  daily. 
Total  participation  is  expected  to  ri'-e  tr^jtn 
a  previo'jsly  expected  year  end  tntal  of  24  4 
million  to  year  end  figure  of  26  0  million,  with 
the  averag-;  participation  for  the  year  rim- 
ing at  about  a  25  uiillii.n  level. 

The  revised  budget  estimates  will  allow 
every  State  to  meet  its  obligation  to  provide 
free  and  reduced  price  meals  for  every  needy 
child  by  using  .-special  a.<^s.stance  funds  avail- 
able under  Soction  11  of  'he  National  School 
Lunch  Act  together  v.uih  r.  share  of  Secticn 
4  funds  and  doi'ated  commodities  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  needy  childf-n  to 
be  fed,  and  a  like  prop.jrtionate  share  cf  State 
anci  local  school  lunch  fi-.nds.  In  areas  v.-here 
State  and  Icca!  funding  for  sclicoj  lunch  pro- 
grams falls  beljw  the  national  a*. eraee.  the 
free  and  reduced  price  lunch  obligation 
created  by  PL.  91-248  can  be  met  by  apply- 
ing more  than  a  proportionate  share  (.'f  Sec- 
tion 4  funds  and  commodities  to  the  use  and 
bf.nefit  of  needy  children. 

This  revised  budget  estimate  also  pro-idrs 
for  the  initiation  of  the  program  of  nutri- 
tional training  called  for  by  P.L.  91-248.  an 
increase  in  the  level  of  equipment  expend:- 
tures.  and  increased  Sta.c  and  Federal  op- 
crating  exnenses. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE-FOOD  AND  tiUTRlTIOri  SERVICE 
JUSTIFICATION  OF  BUDGET  AMENDMENT  FOR  "CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS" 


Project 


Request 

pending 
1971 


Proposed 

amendment 
1971 


Revised  request 

1971 


1.  Cash  payments  to  States:  .„  „,  „„ 

(a)  School  lunch  pro?ram ^'^F,?    nm  lO  inn  nm 

(D)  special  assistance. «  347  000  -156  400.000 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance  program '^-^inmn  "  Zt  w  rflO 

(e)  State  administrative  eipenses 750,000  ;?„  nnn 

2.  Nulntional  training  activities..... ,,n  nnn"  IqM  QOO 

3.  Operating  expense..... m'w  nin  +9«1'««' 

4.  Another 88,325,000  

Total 323,753.000  -f  216.  579.  GOO 


$225.  000  000 

204.747,000 

15.003.000 

1.500.000 

750.  COO 

5.  01 U,  000 

88,  325, 000 

540,  332,  000 


Public  Law  91-248  passed  by  the  Qlst  Con- 
gress became  law  on  May  14,  1970.  This  Act 
amends  provisions  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  related  to 
the  providing  of  free  and  reduced  price 
meals  and  preventing  discrimination  against 
children:  revises  program  matching  require- 
ments: provides  for  revised  apportionment 
formulas  to  States;  strengthens  the  nutri- 
tional training  benefits  of  the  programs;  and 
otherwise  amends  the  basic  Acts  to  strength- 
en food  service  programs  in  schools  and  serv- 
ice institutions. 

The  provisions  of  PL  91-248  raise  the  ex- 
pectation that  Federal  support  for  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches  will  allow  participat- 
ing States  to  meet  their  mandatory  obliga- 
tion under  the  statute.  The  previous  average 
reimbursement  rat*  of  20  cents  per  me.tl  :  r 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  is  not  ade- 
quate for  this  purpose.  A  revised  average  re- 
imbursement rate  cf  30  cents  per  lunch  will 
allow  States  to  meet  their  obligations  under 
the  Act  when  combined  with  a  share  of  other 
funds  available  for  child  feeding  from  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  sources  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  needy  children  being  fod. 
The  incre.«e  requested  of  $156,400,000  above 
the  previous  estimate  would  provide  a  total 
cf    $204,747,000    for    the    Section    11    appro- 


priation. Including  the  .$151,653,000  .-ivul- 
able  from  the  Section  32  Special  Feeding 
Program,  a  total  of  $356,400,000  would  be 
available  for  fTee  and  reduced  price  lunches. 

Under  previous  law  only  children  In  desig- 
nated needy  schools  were  eligible  for  Sec- 
tion 11  assistance  and  Section  4  funding  was 
not  budgeted  for  5.5  million  needy  children 
in  Section  11  schools.  Under  the  new  legis- 
lation, needy  children  are  eligible  for  Sec- 
tion 11  assistance  wherever  they  afend 
school  and  also  a  share  cf  regular  Federal, 
State  and  local  lunch  funding  proportionate 
to  their  numbers.  Making  Section  4  bene- 
fits available  to  5,5  iniliion  needy  children 
not  covered  by  the  previous  request  ar.d 
for  an  estimated  increase  in  total  program 
partlcipa'ion  cf  .6  million  will  require  an 
additional  $55,279,000  in  Section  4  funds 
.tbove  the  $169,721,000  previouflv  requested. 

The  increased  Secticn  11  and  Section  4 
funds  described  above  will  allow  States  to 
receive  amounts  averaging  30c  under  Section 
11  and  5'-  under  Section  4  per  meal  for  every 
needv  student  currently  estimated  to  be 
eligible  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  PL  91-248.  These  amounts  when  com- 
bined with  the  approximately  7o  jjer  meal 
worth  of  commodities  will  provide  an  average 
Federal  support  level  for  every  free  and  re- 
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duced  P'ice  lunch  of  42c.  In  addition  State  about  10   percent   for   ab-  This  amendment  relates  to  the  clarlflcatlon 

fnd  10  al  administrators  will  be  expected  to  senteeism      less      amount  of  eligibility   under  Section   11,   to  n.ake    t 

tuot    needy     children    their    proiD^rtlonate  available        in        original  clear  that  all  needy  children  are  reached  Ir- 

s\^e  of  the  Sme  and  local  funds  which  for         budget    ^$156,400,000  respective  cf  whether  they  attend  a  school 

^^iQ-n  irestlmaied  at  a  total  of  $575  mil-  2.    General    cash    assistance  which  is  predominately  a  needy  school  cr  a 

Lo;i4  5rS^  lunch.  If  20^   of  lunches  .section  4,    calculated   on  more  affluent  school.  The  Committee  is  ad- 

Le  served  at  a  reduced  price  of   20c    (the  bas:s      of      average      daily  vised  by  the  Department   that   in   the   past 

minmum  price  permi-ssible  under  the  new  participation    of    25    mil-  there  has  been  some  difficulty  ir.  the  inter- 

^w)    th^  ^-111  provide  an  average  of  4c  per  lion  children  at  an   aver-  pretatlon  on  this  point  and  the  amendment 

nnch    These    av-ailable    monies    will    allow  age   reimbursement   of   5e  proposed  would  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the 

States  providing  average  support  for  school  per     lunch     less     amount  -needy  children  that  are  to  be  reached,  ir- 

funch  programs  to  serve  every  needy  child.  available        In        original  respective  of  the  type  of  school  they  attend. 

Decisions  as  to  how  to  allocate  money  within  budget -r55,279,000 

each  State  will  be  left  to  that  State.  States     3.  Nonfood  assistance +2,500.000  Amendment  No    5 

nro-iding  less  than  average  support  for  their  4.    Nutritional    training   and  pagp  20,  line  4.  strike  ••$12,500,OO9"  and  in- 

school  lunch  program  can  meet  their  legal         surveys      +750,000  jert  ■■$15,000,000" 

obligations  by  applving  more  than  a  proper-  5     Stale    administrative   ex-  xhis    amendment   Increases   the   non-food 

tionate  share"  of  commodities  and  Section  4         pense    assistance +750.000  assistance  from  $12,500,000  to  $15000,000,  an 

funds   to   providing  free   and   reduced   price  6.      Federal      operating      ex-  increase  of  $2,500,000  over  the  original  budget 

lunches   for   needy   students,                                        pen.se3     -900,000  estimate  and  $2,500,000  over  the   1970  avail- 

The  amended  budget  would  also  provide  oir  "^-q  rnn  *^'''^>  •  '^"'^  $2,500,000  under  the  amount  car- 
ter some  additional  funds  for  equlpm,ent  as-                  Total      -^16,5,9,000  ried  in  the  House  bill. 

sisience  to  scliools,  for  initiating  a  program  ^^  j.^,^^  ^^^  available  funds  to  the  Im-  ^„      „  ~"    .,„    ^ 

for  improved  nutritional  training  for  work-  ^^^^^  mandates  in   PL  91-248  requires  flexl-  Ame.ndment  No    6 

ersand  necessary  surveys  of  requirements  for  ^,,1,^^.  ,j^  jg^j  m  allocating  funds  among  the  Page  20,  line  5.  strike  ■■$750,000"  and  insert 

food   service   programs,   and    for   State   and  programs  and  activities  authorized  under  the  ■SLSOCOOO' 

Federal  operating  expenses,  amended     Act£,     The     minimum     national  This  amendment  proposes  an  increase   in 

An  increase  of  20'.   over  the  previous  re-  standards  for  such  eligibility,  the  State  and  State    administrative    expenses    of    $750,000. 

quest  is  estimated  for  equipment  assistance,  iq^^j    policies   for   implementation,   and   the  making   a   total   of    $1,500,000   available   for 

This  would  provide  funds  to  assist  about  250  required    October    1.    1970,   estimates   of   the  fiscal    1971     With   the   transfer   of   $2,000,000 

additional   schools   for   a   total   of    1500.   the  number   of   ellgibles    are   not    yet   developed  from  the  Section  11  Special  Feeding  Program, 

same  as  estimated   for   1970    PL  91-248  re-  ^nd  the  impact  of  new  apportionment  form-  this  will  make  a  total  of  $3,500,000  available 

quires  that  access  to  the  lunch  program  be  ^^i^  m^y  require  fund  adjustments  between  to  meet  these  expenses. 

provided  for  all  children  and  the  number  of  programs.  Therefore,  the  above  calculations                                           

children  in  schools  without  service  is  a  factor  ^v  program  and  activity  would  be  subject  to  Amendment  No.  7 

in  the  new  apportionate  fonnula   Therefore,  adjustment   as   authorized   by   Section   8   of  p„„g  ..Q    lines  7  and  8    strike  'to  remain 

the  pace   of   getting    schools   equipped   and  pL  91-248.  Also,  no  additional  funds  are  esti-  available  until  Setpember'20  of  the  next  suc- 

operative  needs  to  be  stepped  up.  mated   for  other  authorized   activities  such  ^^^j^g  q^,^^  year^  and   insert   '.    Provided 

The  Act  authorizes  up  to  1  percent  of  the  as  school  breakfasts.  Practical  means  for  farther  that  funds  provided  herein  shall  re- 
total  funds  available  to  be  used  for  nutrl-  meeting  nutritional  requirements  of  needy  .^m  available  until  expended  in  accordance 
tlonal  training  and  studies  and  surveys  of  children  may  necessitate  a  part  of  the  addl-  ^^^^  g^,^,^^  3  ^j  .^e  National  School  Lunch 
food  service  requirements.   Use  of  $750,000  tlonal  funds  be  used  for  such  programs  ^^^   ^^^  amended" 

l^[T^^^.e%.rt::^  "S^ o^V^l^^r^o^^  Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President.  I  also  ^  -^^^^^^^  ^TJf  p^u"  rf  to  Z^l 

will  be  on  managerial   workers   at   the  su-  request  that  the  seven  amendments  pur-  a  proMsion  in  the  bOl  pur.u.nt  to  Section  3 

pervisory.  school  system  and  local  levels  to  suant  to  Senate  Document  91-94.  which  ^L^^HL^^hi.rLil^H  romimr/mu         an 

assure  effective  delivery  of  nutritionally  ade-  has    been    printed    in    the    Record,    be  prop^fattns  untirexpenTed  1^11  u  of  co^^ 

oT^rrm^Hlf  tSourg^anL'S  Sa?e"Tr  ^^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^'  "^'^  P°^^  '°-  Sn^tTemTo^reL^Tn'Sail'^blf u^til  S^p- 
eml^'a^'shLt'coufis'Trammg  I^Tn^l  ^f  h"  ^vith  a  brief  explanation  of  each  tember  30  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year 
etc..  or  through  contractual  arrangements  on  of  these  amendments  The  broader  pro^Mslon  on  the  aval  ability  of 
a  regional  b^ls.  This  uiU  be  followed  with  There  being  no  objection,  the  amend-  funds  should  enable  the  Child  Nu  rlt  on  Pro- 
outreach  to  other  cooperators  and  particl-  ments  and  summaries  were  ordered  to  be  grams  to  operate  on  an  orderly  basis  through- 
pantfi,  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows :  °"t  the  year,  including  special  summer  camp 
The  State  educational  agencies  are  faced  A^•END^,E^•T  No    1  ^^^^f^     programs     and     other     specialized 

^l^^o^^^""-', ''^/T/'fT''^"  "f ""  ^^  ?^"  Page    19,    line    19,    following    -1751-1761 )  •'  ''*'    '    '^"^                                           ,     .    ,,      ,   ^ 

243,  These  include  obtaining  semiannual  sta-  .^^^^^  ...  p^j^^j.  La-.,,-  91  248  •  Mr,  President,  as  iJreviously  indicated. 

*^^!f^  ^n!f  ^^^^^'■°?  ''.'^  "'^'?^M  °i  ^"^'"'1  The  first  a:uendment  inserts  the  code  cita-  followinp  the  adoption  of  the  committee 

needy  children    developing  detailed  annual  amendments  to  the  Child  amendments  on  H.R.  17923.  as  rep,orted 

?rw^hS'sThS  bT/ch^r^;^;'praaf-  ^----,J^o-'  ^^'"'^  ^-  ^-^^«-  ^PP--^  f-m  ^he  committee  I  intend  to  propose 

caiiy  child  by  child,  to  assure  the  program  is     ^^^^'  ^*'  ^^^"-             that  the  seven  amendments  referred  to 

initiated  and  carried  out.  The  estimate  of  above  be  reported  and  adopted  en  bloc. 

$750,000  will  provide  50  to  55  manyears.  or  Amendment  No.  2  j  j-ppj  ^j-jat  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 

an  average  of  but  one  additional  employee  Page  19.  line  21.  strike  ".  $259,428,000"  and  ate  should  be  on  notice  as  to  the  content 

per  State.  insert  ■;  Public  Law  91-248.  $476,007,000."  ^f  ^^e  budget  amendments  submitted  in 

An  additional  $900,000  Is  requested  for  Fed-  This   amendment   increases  the   total  ap-  cpnate  Document   91-94    together   with 

eral  operating  expenses.  This  will  provide  60  propriation   f.gure   for   the   Child   Nutrition  ,       .,,_,_._.:„„   information   referred   to 

positions   For  the  Stales  to  discharge  their  Programs  from  $259,428,000   to  $476,007,000.  the  supportina   iniormauon   reierrea   lo 

responsibilities,   the  Department  must    (a)  an  increase  of  $216,579,000.  which  I  have  received  a.'^  chairman  of  the 

develop  new  regulations  and  procedures,  (b)                                       subcommittee    for    the    Department    of 

establish  criteria  for  state  operations,  (c)  re-  Amendment  No    3  Agriculture  and  related  agencies. 

view  and  approve  State  plans  for  extending  -     -    -  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

programs   to  reach   all   needy  children,    id)  Page   20,   line   2,  strike   ■■$48,347,000"   and  ^^— ^— ^^^ 

provide  technical  back-stopping  Information  Insert  "$204,747,000. "  ORDER  FOR    ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

to  the  States  on  nutrition,  food  service  de-  This    amendment    increases    the    amount  UKUtK  5^   "  J^fnvrORROW 

llv?rvsvE*ems.  andrroframmanaeement,  (e)  available  by  direct  appropriation  for  Special  i"  A.!S/i..    iuyi^t\.n<u\y 

monitor  the  several  specific  new  program  re-  Assistance  to  Needy  Schools  from  $48,347,000  j^j,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 

quirements.  Also  the  Department  must  de-  1°    $204,747,000,   an   increase   of   $156,400,000  i^^nimous  Consent  that    when  the  Sen- 

velop   and    conduct    similar    operations    for  over  the  original  budget  estimate  and  an  In-  ^^'"JJ,".'  p""!! "u^^^^^ 

privitp   schools    It    must    nrov^de   executive  crease  of  $159,947,000  over  the  amount  avail-  ate  completes  its  DUSiness  mis  evening. 

Lre-ari^  and  technical  s^ffisistan^^^  able   In   fi.scal   year   1970.   In  addition,  with  it  stand  m   ad.lOUrnment   until    10   a.m. 

the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nu-  transfers  of  $151,653,000  for  the  same  pur-      tomorrow.                „^^^^„    ,.     „ 

trltlon  established  by  the  Act  $356,400,000  represents  an  Increase  of  $221,-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr,  BUR- 

The  Increase  requested  was  based  on  the  Pose  from  Section  32  funds,  a  total  of  $356,-  dick)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  SO  ordered, 

following  estimates-  400.000  will  be  available  for  Section  11  asslst- 

1.     Special      assistance     for  ^"^^    '"   ^^^    ^^'^^-   '^^^    ^°^'*'    funding   of 

needy     children      (section  600.000  over  the  amount  available  in  1970  of  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PASTORE 

H)  calculated  on  basis  of  $134,800,000.  Tv/riMQTmrr  n  \Mr  Prpt;iiipnt  T 
73  million  needy  children  Amendment  No.  4  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  i'resiaeni,  I 
at  an  average  of  30<!  per  Page  20,  line  3,  strike  the  word  "schools"  want  to  make  some  well-deserved  re- 
lunch    with    a    lapse    of  and  Insert  "school  children".  marks    about    the    distinguished   senior 
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Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore ' . 

It  gives  me  an  unusual  amount  of 
pleasure  to  have  tlie  privilege  of  com- 
mending one  of  the  best — if  not  the 
best — floor  managers  of  legislation  in  this 
body. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  giant  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  distinguished  .senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pas- 
tore  i,  the  man  v^ho  knov.s  his  subject, 
who  IS  able  to  an-^-^wer  all  Questions,  who 
is  always  courteous  in  the  extreme,  and  is 
always  aware  of  what  it  takes  to  make 
the  Senate  run  and  what  it  takes  to  make 
the  Senate  accomplish  things. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  for  18  yeans — but  he  has 
been  here  longer  than  that — has  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  Senate  which 
will  not  be  surpassed  by  anyone  any- 
where, in  hi.s  own  State  or  throughout 
the  Nation. 

He  has  performed  with  remarkable  sa- 
gacity and  understanding.  He  has  held 
high  the  standard  of  his  great  State  of 
Rhode  Island  on  all  occasions.  He  has 
performed  m  a  manner  that  many  of  the 
ten  cf  us  would  like  to  emulate,  but  we 
do  not  have  this  man's  integrity,  his 
capability,  his  understanding,  or  his  deep 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  manage.  He  is  a  man  who 
can  keep  abreast  of  the  times — who  rea- 
lizes that  the  answers  of  yesterday  are 
not  necessarily  tomorrow's  solutions — 
who  recognizes  that  changed  circum- 
stances demand  fresh  approaches. 

If  I  had  my  choice  of  any  one  man  in 
this  body  to  manage  a  bill  for  me,  that 
man  would  be  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore*.  He  has  made  his  mark  on  the 
Senate  down  through  the  years.  He  has 
won  the  affection,  the  respect,  and  the 
great  admiration  of  all  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  man  whom  I 
expect  to  see  manage  bills  in  this  Cham- 
ber for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  rairking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott»,  whose 
work  and  efforts  within  the  subcommit- 
tee have  made  it  possible  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  and  final  passage  in  such 
an  expeditious  manner.  To  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  raised  specific 
issues,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  i,Mr. 
Proxmire*.  tlie  Senator  from  Arizona 
t  Mr.  GoLDWATER  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalei,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Arkarisas  (Mr.  Fttl- 
BRiGHTi.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
<  Mr.  Hart  • .  the  leadership  owes  a  special 
note  of  appreciation  for  the  quality  of 
the  debate  and  the  expeditious  handling 
of  amendments. 

The  Senate  again  has  demonstrated 
that  it  can  get  the  job  done  and  still 
maintain  the  deliberativeness  that 
marks  the  Senate  as  an  essential  but 
unique  institution  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  continues  the 
fine  accomplishments  to  date  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
rather  junior  Member  of  this  body  In  the 


minority  leadership,  I  join  the  distin- 
auished  majority  leader  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore >  who  has 
done  such  an  outstanding  job  in  manag- 
ing the  bill  just  passed. 

I  know  that  he  would  share  my  views 
if  I  were  to  add  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  '  Mr.  Allott  > ,  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  also  did 
an  outstanding  job  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  very  much. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
messate  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  16595 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bur- 
dick  I .  laid  before  the  Senate  a  me.ssage 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
noimcing  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R 
16595'  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
activities  of  tlie  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Pre.siding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr. 
Pkouty.  and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TRANSACTION   OF    ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS 

S.  2108 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  '  Mr. 
MvsKiE'.  I  a.sk  imanimous  consent  that 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2108,  to  promote  public  health  and  wel- 
fare by  expanding,  improving,  and  better 
coordinating  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRDicK  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.  2400 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  •  Mr.  Curtis  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  'Mr.  Bellmon'.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  '  Mr.  Montoya  ■  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2400.  to  revise 
the  quota-control  system  on  the  import- 
ation of  certain  meat  ana  meat  products. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 


BuRDicK ' .    Without   objection,   it   is  so 
ordered. 

.S.   3  137 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr. 
Mondalei  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Scon 
and  Mr.  Schweiker',  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3137.  to  cancel  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  to  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  io  ordered. 

S.  3546   AND  S.  3687 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.M- 
dent.  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  '  Mr.  Muskie  ' .  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Jacksonj  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3546.  the  National  Air  Quality 
Standards  Act  of  1970.  which  would  ac- 
celerate the  designation  of  air  quality 
control  regions  required  by  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967.  and  of  S.  3687.  the  Na- 
tional Water  Quality  Standards  Act  of 
1970.  which  would  increase  the  Federal 
grant  authorization  for  waste  treatment 
facilities  to  S2.5  billion  a  year  for  5  fiscal 
years  and  extend  the  standards  program 
to  all  navigable  waters. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3941 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
'  Mr.  Schweiker  ' .  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower ' 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3941.  to 
provide  civil  penalties  for  the  use  of  lead- 
based  paint  in  certain  dwellings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AN  AMENDMENT 

AMEr.'O.ME.VT    NO.  762 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Hark  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
Senators,  submitted  amendment  762.  to 
H.R.  17548.  to  appropriate  the  full  au- 
thorization of  S2.3  billion  for  urban  re- 
newal. 

Inadvertently  the  names  of  Senators 
Bayh.  Cannon.  Gore.  Harris.  Hughes, 
and  Kennedy  were  omitted  as  original 
cosponsors. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  those  senators  be  added 
as  original  cosponsors  to  amendment  762. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Burdick  ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


.'UDJOLTIN'MENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  7 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p  m.  >  the  Senate 
adjoumed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
July  8.  1970.  at  10  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rw€'S(/ai^,  July  /,  1970 


Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  William  A.  Van  Croft,  rector, 
St  Luke's  Episcopal  Church.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  who  has  commanded  us  to 
make  prayers  and  intercession  for  all 
men.  we  implore  Thy  blessing  more  espe- 
cially upnn  this,  our  country,  its  Govern- 
ment, and  upon  its  people.  May  Thy 
Holv  Spirit  look  with  favor  upon  Thy 
servants,  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  all  others  in  au- 
thority. Grant  that  they  may  govern  in 
Thy  faith  and  fear,  striving  to  put  down 
all  evil,  and  to  encourage  and  support  all 
that  IS  good.  Give  Thy  spirit  of  wisdom 
to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
laws  for  us.  Grant  that  they  may  under- 
stand and  feel  how  great  a  work  Thou 
hast  given  them  to  do,  that  they  may 
not  do  it  lightly  or  foolishly,  but  gravely, 
soberly,  and  with  a  godly  spirit,  enacting 
always  things  just,  things  wise,  and 
things  merciful  to  the  advancement  of 
the  true  welfare  of  Thy  people.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1076) 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  designated  as  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.'  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Allott, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  to  be  the  conferees  on 
t.he  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
volcs  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1519' 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  and  for  other  purposes." 


SOL    KAMINSKY     ELECTED    STATE 
COM^L*NDER,  NEW  YORK  DAV 

'Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Iris 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  election  of  Mr.  Sol 
Kaminsky  as  commander,  New  York 
State  Department,  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  Sol  Kaminsky  for  a  number  of 
years  and  I  have  always  enjoyed  a  fine 
working  relationship  with  him. 

Sol  has  served  as  senior  vice  president 
of  the  Department  of  New  York,  DAV, 
and  in  prior  years  as  department  adju- 
tant and  junior  vice  commander.  He  is 


a  member  of  the  National  Amputation 
Chapter,  No.  76.  having  served  as  com- 
mander and  most  recently  as  chapter 
adjutant.  He  is  also  past  president  and 
currently  secretary  of  the  National  Am- 
putation Foundation,  an  organization 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
funds  for  the  rehabilitation  and  welfare 
of  amputee  disabled  veterans. 

Sol  IS  a  recipient  of  the  "Amputee  of 
the  Year"  award  from  his  chapter  and 
has  also  been  named  outstanding  Dis- 
abled American  Veteran  for  2  consecu- 
tive years  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment. Sol  is  a  double  amputee  and  has 
given  hope  to  thou.sands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans through  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  the  area  of  rehabilitation  and 
veteran  activities. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  Sol,  his  wife, 
and  three  children,  on  his  election  as 
State  commander  for  the  1970-71  term. 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  a  fine  commander 
and  I  look  fonvard  to  working  with  him 
in  connection  with  his  new  responsibili- 
ties. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  ON  SOUTH- 
EAST ASLA  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
two  unanimous-consent  requests  to  make. 
One  is  that  my  supplemental  views  on  the 
investigation  in  Southeast  Asia  by  the 
select  committee  be  included  in  that  re- 
port as  a  supplemental  report;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  my  supplemental  views  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  as  of  today  so  that 
the  readers  may  have  those  views  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GAO        REPORT        SUBSTANTIATES 
TRUCK  DAMAGE  TO  HIGHWAYS 

'Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  released  yes- 
terday a  report  which  substantiates 
charges  which  I  and  others  have  made 
with  respect  to  the  damage  done  to  our 
highways  by  big  trucks.  This  important 
report  further  emphasizes  the  need  for  a 
study  of  all  factors  involved  in  proposals 
to  increase  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
trucks  which  use  our  Nation's  highways. 
My  bill.  H.R.  15051.  would  deal  with  the 
problem  presented  by  the  GAO  report. 

The  report  indicates  that — 

The  cost  of  overlays  for  the  entire  Inter- 
state System  would  vastly  exceed  the  1968 
cost  estimate. 

The  study  commission  proposed  by  my 
bill  would  determine  not  only  the  actual 
costs  of  these  overlays,  but  would  make 
recommendations  as  to  who  should  pay 
for  them. 

I  urge  everj'  Member  to  obtain  and  read 
a  copy  of  this  very  important  report. 


A  summary  of  the  report,  together  with 
a  storj-  from  today's  Washington  Post, 
and  the  text  of  my  bill  will  appear  in 
todav's  Extensions  of  Remarks. 


POLL  OF  PHOENIX.  ARIZ  .  BUSINESS- 
MEN ON  IMPORTANT  QUE.STIONS 
WHICH  CONFRONT  FEDERAL. 
STATE.  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

'Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  icvi.-e  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Fan- 
nin, president  of  the  Phoenix  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  informing  me  that  the  cham- 
ber recently  polled  its  membership  con- 
sisting of  3.074  Phoenix  busine.ssmen 
representing  2.250  member  firms  con- 
cerning important  questions  which  con- 
front our  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  response  to  the  question- 
naire was  38  percent.  There  were  three 
Federal  issues  covered,  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 

The  first  question  was,  "Do  you  approve 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  approach 
toward  disengagement  from  Southeast 
Asia,  including  the  destruction  of  North 
Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia?" 
The  response  to  that  question  was  "Yes,'' 
89  percent;  "No."  11  percent. 

The  second  question  was.  "Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  Nixon  administration 
should  furnish  additional  militaiT  hard- 
ware to  Israel  in  connection  with  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East?"  The  response 
was  "Yes,"  65  percent:  "No. "  35  percent. 

The  third  question  was.  "Do  you  believe 
that  the  Nixon  administration  should 
impose  wage  and  price  controls  as  a 
method  of  combating  inflation?"  The  re- 
sponse was  "Yes,"  41  percent;  "No."  59 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  real  service  to  me 
as  a  Representative  in  Congress  to  have 
this  information  and  I  congratulate  the 
Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce  upon 
making  the  results  of  this  poll  available 
to  me. 


SOVIET  CONTROL  OVER  SAM-3 
MISSILES  IN  EG"YPT  SAME  AS  IN 
CUBA 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  still  doubts  Soviet  military  advisers 
are  firing  SAM-3  missiles  at  Israel 
planes  over  the  Suez  Canal  need  only 
look  at  similar  installations  in  Cuba 
where  no  Cuban  personnel  at  all  are 
permitted  near  Soviet-maintained  mis- 
sile sites. 

American  intelligence  information  has 
long  ago  established  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  policy  of  not  permitting 
anyone  but  Soviet  personnel  to  operate 
Soviet-installed  missile  bases. 

SAM-3  installations  in  Cuba  are  in 
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compounds  run  and  operated  exclusively 
by  Soviet  personnel  and  no  Cuban  sol- 
diers, not  even  Castro  himself,  can  get 
close  to  the  installation.  Because  of  this 
longstanding  Soviet  policy,  there  siiould 
be  no  further  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  fully  involved  and  fully  in 
charge  of  operations  against  Israel  in 
the  Middle  East. 

President  Nixon  can  delay  no  longer 
the  assignment  to  Israel  of  an  additional 
125  jet  fighters  which  Israel  desperately 
needs  if  the  balance  of  power  is  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Middle  East,  and  a  full 
scale  military  conflict  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  SAM-3  missile  operations  in  Cuba 
are  defensive  and  differ  substantially 
from  long-range  offensive  missiles  which 
became  the  subject  of  an  American- 
Soviet  confrontation  in  1962. 


TRAVELING  PUBLIC   MUST  BE 
PROTECTED 

I  Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  had  in  it  an 
article  with  regard  to  a  Cincinnati  firm 
that  has  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 
The  name  of  the  firm  is  the  World  Acad- 
emy Schools  for  Foreign  Study,  Inc.  They 
have  estimated  that  there  are  now  in 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  3,000 
American  students  who,  as  a  result  of 
this  action,  will  find  themselves  without 
accommodations  or  meals  to  eat. 

Right  now  at  the  present  time  there 
are  over  200  students  in  New  York 
stranded  as  a  result  of  this  firm's  action. 

Last  February  26  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  7786,  which  would  have  provided 
for  the  regulation  of  travel  agencies  and 
travel  bureaus. 

I  believe  this  action,  which  I  surely 
hope  will  net  be  allowed  to  continue, 
fully  dramatizes  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  ti  step  in  and  make  sure 
that  these  companies  that  hold  them- 
selves out  as  travel  agencies  for  students 
or  others  who  wLsh  to  travel  abroad  will 
be  required  to  protect  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, and  to  protect  the  money  that  these 
citizens  put  down. 

In  this  instance  this  firm  has  debts 
of  over  $4  million  and  assets  of  only 
$800,000. 

I  think  that  sonic  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  concerning  this 
situation   as  soon   as  possible. 


ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  Members  that  the  distin- 
guished gentlem.an  from  New  York  <Mr. 
DuLSKi  >  has  advised  me  that  on  Thurs- 
day he  will  ask  the  House  to  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
H.R.  17070,  the  Postal  Reorganization 
and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


JOSE  LUIS  CALLEJA-PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1747* 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis  Calleja-Perez. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tliis  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.   ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  15760) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrian. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speakea".  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice.   ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ATKINSON,    HASERICK    &    CO.,    INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10534 1 
for  the  relief  of  Atkinson,  Haserick  & 
Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAUDE  G.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13807) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  G.  Hansen. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  R.  GOSNELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13469' 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Gosnell. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAL  C.  DAVIS  AND  LYNDON  A.  DEAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2427) 
for  the  relief  of  Cal  C.  Da\is  and  Lyndon 
A.  Dean. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TH^ 
AIR  FORCE  AT  KELLY  AIR  FORCE 
BASE,  TEX. 

The  Cleik  called  the  biil  iHR.  10150' 
for  the  relief  of  ctrtain  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Kelly  Air  Furce  Base,  Tex. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michi^ian.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAMUEL  R.  STEPHENSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10704  > 
for  the  relief  of  Samuel  R.  Stephenson. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  M:. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ;o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro.ii 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DAVID  L.  KENNISON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  15272) 
for  the  relief  of  David  L.  Kennison. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  F.  MILLS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  15415' 
for  the  relief  of  George  F.  Mills. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t'lat 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  PERNANDE  M.  ALLEN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  15478) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Femande  M.  Allen. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHERMAN   WEBB   AND   OTHERS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  'H.R  17734' 
for  the  relief  of  Sherman  Webb  and 
others. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  a.^  fcllous: 

H.R. 17734 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Hepresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
accordance  with  the  findings  cf  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  the  review  panel  of  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  con- 
tained in  Congressional  Reference  Case  No. 
1-68.  filed  May  1,  1970,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
out  of  any  inuncy  in  the  Treasury  nut  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  each  of  the  individuals 
named  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the 
amount  set  forth  opposite  his  nam.e  in  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  each  such  Individ- 
ual against  the  United  States  for  damages 
arising  in  connection  with  the  floodmg  of 
certain  lands  as  the  result  of  the  unneces- 
sary release  of  excessive  amounts  of  water 
from  the  Wapp.apello  Dam  and  Reservoir 
I  Wayne  County,  Missouri!  in  September 
1965"  at  which  time  It  was  in  operation  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

(b)  The  individuals  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  the  amount  of 
money  due  each  of  them,  are  as  follows: 

Name  Amount 

Sherman    Webb    of    Qulln,    Mis- 
souri       $3,  587.  50 

Hershel  O.  Vernon  of  Plsk,  Mis- 
souri          2.  104.00 

Taylor  Underwood  of  Flsk,  Mis- 
souri             1,0.52.00 

T.  D.   Burleson   of   Dexter,   Mis- 
souri         3,261.34 

Louise    Bombolaskl    of    Dudley. 
Missouri    13,294.85 

Leroy  Cato  of  Dudley,  Missouri.^       3,  306.  67 

E.  B." Bowie  of  Dudley,  Missouri.-     64,  728.  63 

Milburn  Taylor   of  Dudley.   Mis- 
souri    _-_"_ 2.200.00 

Loyd   Thompson   of   St.    Francis, 
Arkansas   1.366.67 

Marlin   Tinslev   of  Granite   City, 
Illinois     --.- 683.33 

Pete  Sandlin  of  Dudley.  Missouri.       3.  876.  00 

Arvil  Bowie  of  Dudley,  Missouri..       5,  197.  34 

Ben  W.  White  of  Campbell,  Mis- 
souri           4.100.00 

H    L.    Underwood    of    Campbell, 
Missouri    492.00 

Joe  Vanderfeltz  of  Campbell,  Mis- 
souri    252.00 

Clem   Bader   of    Campbell,    Mis- 
souri     .        1,414.00 

W.  H.  Bowling   of   Dudley.   Mis- 
souri            7.462.67 

Virgil   T.    Low    of    Plggott,    Ark- 
ansas           4,760.00 

Lawrence    Sherfius     of    Dudley, 
Missouri    5,835.50 

Robert  Feiser  of  Campbell,  Mis- 
souri           2,456.66 

John   Feiser   of    Campbell,    Mis- 
souri      376.66 

Armstrong     Cork     Company     of 
Campbell,   Missouri 443.34 

L.   P.   Feiser    of    Campbell,    Mis- 
souri    $163.  34 

John    P.    Stenger    of    Campbell, 
Missouri    602.80 

Manin  Fadler  of  Bernle 16,565.51 

Joe  Osborn  &  Jack  Osbom  (Part- 
ners) of  Kennett,  Missouri 14,649.02 

J.  D.  Plagg  of  Plggott,  Arkansas. .        1 ,  608.  73 

Robert    White    of    Bernle,    Mis- 
souri          15.950.00 

Jerrell  Stone  of  Bernle,  Missouri.       2,  930.  34 

BlUle  J.  Barker  of  Bernle,  Mis- 
souri            1,465.16 

Rex  Young  of  Bernle,  Missouri..       7.  757.  87 

Jack  Bowie  of  Dudley,  Missouri..       3,  878.  93 

Cranston  C.  Smith  of  Bernle,  Mis- 
souri   $3,  787.  50 

Omas    Shlpman    of    Bernle,    Mis- 
souri       1,355.47 


Amount 
677.  73 

11,790.  00 

17.766.67 

2.003.00 

4.503   01 

18.918,  67 

3.  587.  50 

1.  182  00 
848.  70 

5.491.20 

1.  687,  50 

4.312.  00 
2.938  46 

519  85 
1.080.00 

2.  017   34 
11.781.34 

1.669.34 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  Tlus  Act  m  exce.ss  ol  25  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  oe 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  SI. 000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  1;  Strike  "the"  and  Insert 
"each". 

Page  3,  line  2:  Strike  "25"  and  Insert  "15". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Name 

Elmo  Moore  cf  Piggott,  Arkansas- . 

Kenneth  Minton  of  Dexter,  Mis- 
souri   

E.  A.  Hawkins  &  H.  A.  Hawkins  of 
Kennett.    Missouri 

Amos  Linvllle  of  Campbell,  Mis- 
souri   

Jess  Creccy  of  Dudley.  Missouri  — 

John  L.  Bowie  o!  Pisk,  Missouri.. 

Htiuzie  Wingfield  of  Campbell,  Mis- 
souri   

Lofton  Llnderman  of  Flsk.  Mis- 
souri   

Mike  Feiser  of  Campbell,  Missouri. 

H.  B.  Talklngton  of  Dexter,  Mis- 
souri   

B.  N.  Maxwell  of  Campbell.  Mis- 
souri   

John  Clodfelter  of  Bernle,  Mis- 
souri   

Dud  C   Lewis  of  Piggdt.  .'^rkan  a";. 

Fred  Templemlre  of  Bernle.  Mis- 
souri   

Lee  Llpsey  of  Campbell,  Missouri.. 

O.  G.  Branch  of  Dudley,  Missouri. . 

Robert  Stoner  of  Dudley,  Missouri. 

Elmer  Battles  of  Dudley,  Missouri. 


REFERENCE  OF  H.R.  13^0  TO  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  108. 
referring  H.R.  1390  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  obiection. 


THOMAS  J.  BECK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'H.R.  4982 > 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Beck. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KEUM  JO  KIM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2043) 
for  the  relief  of  Keum  Jo  Kim. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  una!::mou>  ccn  ent  that  this  bill  be 
pas'-ed  over  witnout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.ection  to 
the  request  of  t'.e  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  nj  objection. 


OK   YON    .MRS.    CHARLES   G.' 
KIP^CH 

The  Clerk  calle  i  the  bill  'H.R.  4670' 
fcr  the  le'ief  of  Ok  Von  'Mrs,  C!-.a;ies 
G  I  Kir.-ch. 

Mr.  BROWN  c:  Michigan  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimou;  con  ent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michi.Lian? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOW  YIN   'ALSO  KNOWN  AS  LOW 
YING ' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5655' 
for  the  relief  of  Low  Yin  '  also  known  as 
Low  Ying  1 . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAE  PUNG  HILLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12400- 
for  the  relief  of  Tae  Pung  Hills. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERRING  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY  UPON  JOSE 
GUADALUPE    ESPARZA-MONTOYA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12446' 
to  confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  Jose  Guadalupe  Esparza-Montoya. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  12446 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Guada- 
lupe Esparza  Montoya.  formerly  a  national 
of  Mexico,  who  was  serving  with  the  United 
States  Army  in  Vietnam  when  he  wai  killed 
in  action  on  May  20.  1369.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  ha'.e  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  a.'ter  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
That  Jose  Guadalupe  nsparza-Montoya.  a  na- 
tive of  Mexico,  who  served  honorably  in  the 
United  States  Army  fr-om  August  21.  1968,  un- 
til his  death  on  May  20,  1969  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  oiucred  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
To  confer  United  States  citizenship  posthu- 
mously ujjon  Jo-e  Guacialupe  E-.parza-Mon- 
toya. 

A  motion   to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERRING  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY  UPON  L.  CPL. 
FR.^NK  J.  KREC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13265' 
to  com'er  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  L.  Cpl.  Frank  J.  Krec. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HR.   13265 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnu^c 
of  Reuesentatives  of  the  United  Statts  of 
A'ne'ica  m  Congresn  assembled.  That  Lance 
Corporal  Frank  J.  Krec.  a  native  of  Italy, 
who  served  honorably  :n  the  United  States 
.Marine  Corps  from  September  6.  1966.  until 
his  death  on  March  2,  1968.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  &  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERRING  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY  UPON  S.  SGT. 
RYUZO    SOMMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13997) 
to  confer  citizenship  to  S.  Sgt.  Ryuzo 
Somma,  deceased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HR.  lo997 

£>e  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep'C':entatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Staff 
Sergeant  Ryuzo  Somma  (516226521.  a  native 
of  Japan,  who  served  honorably  in  the  United 
States  Army  from  September  19,  1966,  until 
his  death  on  March  4.  1969.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  S.  Sat.  Ryuzo  Somma." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Pnvate  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  oidered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROGELIO    TABHAN 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5106)  for  the  relief 
of  Ro'-'elio  Tabhan.  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read   the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 


Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 203(a)(2)  and  204  of  the  Immigration 
and  N.\tionality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Rogello 
Tabhan,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mrs.  Araceli 
T.  F*ixler.  a  lawful  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural mother,  brothers,  or  sisters  of  the  said 
Rogelio  Tabhan  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
rehitionship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlon:iUty  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  16327.  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1970 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1119  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   1119 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St.\te  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  16327)  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
to  authorize  ndditional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  iiave 
been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
16327,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3430.  and  it  shall  then  be  in 
order  m  ihe  Kjuse  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  en.icting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bill  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  16327  aj  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  QriLLENi,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1119 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
16327  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  otlier  purposes.  After  passage  of  the 
House  bill,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  shall  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  S.  3430  and  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
amend  it  with  the  Hou,se-pas.sed  lan- 
guage. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  16327  is  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  of  $98,800,000  to  fi- 
nance the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps 


during  fiscal  year  1971.  The  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970  was  S98.450.000. 

The  bill  includes  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Peace  Corps  Act  m  order  to 
facilitate  the  implementation  of  a  new 
policy  to  make  greater  use  of  volunteers 
who  are  experienced  in  farming,  industry 
and  other  fields,  tlie  services  of  which  are 
required  by  the  less  developed  countries 

An  important  element  in  such  imple- 
mentation is  to  make  it  po.ssible  for  mar- 
ried couples  with  dependent  children  to 
serve  as  volunteers  where  the  skill  of  the 
husband  is  unusually  important  and  not 
available  from  single  volunteers. 

Technical  amendments  are  made  to  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  reflect  codification  oi 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  into 
positive  law  by  Public  Law  89-554. 

The  size  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  6e- 
clined  from  an  average  overseas  strengtii 
of  10,229  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  8.425  esti- 
mated for  fiscal  .vear  1970  and  7,703  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  total 
Peace  Corps  administrative  personnel  for 
fiscal  year  1971  is  estimated  at  993  com- 
pared to  996  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  1,088 
in  fi.scal  year  1969. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  redirecting  its  pro- 
gram to  give  greater  emphasis  to  volun- 
teers with  practical  experience  and  tech- 
nical skills  and  sufficient  funds  should  be 
provided  to  permit  the  Peace  Corps  to 
continue  its  operations  at  the  current 
level  and  to  implement  its  new  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1119. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.se  Resolution  1119 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
16327  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
authorizations  for  the  Peace  Corps  dur- 
ing fiscal  1971. 

The  authorization  contained  in  the  bill 
is  for  $98,800,000.  This  sum  will  finance 
the  operations  of  the  administrative 
structure  as  well  as  approximately  7.703 
volunteers  serving  in  foreign  countries. 

Technical  amendments  to  the  organic 
statute  are  included  in  the  bill  which: 
First,  will  insure  that  volunteers  who 
are  skilled  in  farming,  industiT,  and  re- 
lated fields  will  be  utilized  more  fully. 
as  these  are  the  skills  particularly  needed 
in  most  developing  cotm tries:  and  sec- 
ond, to  make  it  possible  for  married  cou- 
ples with  minor  children  to  serve  as 
volunteers  where  the  father  has  a  neces- 
sary skill  not  available  from  single  vol- 
unteers. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  clear  author- 
ity for  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
to  issue  regulations  applicable  to  volun- 
teers to  assure  that  no  individual  shall 
engage  in  any  activity  determined  by  the 
Director  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment will  not  require  issuance  of  any 
regulations,  but  it  will  make  it  clear  that 
final  responsibility  rests  with  the  Direc- 
tor. 

No  departmental  views  are  contained 
in  the  report. 

Supplemental  views  are  filed  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  10  committee  members. 
They  oppose  the  amendment  providing 
for  regulations  to  insure  that  no  Peace 
Corps  member  will  engage  in  any  ac- 
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tivity  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Tliey  believe  the 
Director  already  has  ample  authority  and 
that  the  language  can  be  viewed  as  a 
slap  at  uur  youth. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Peace  Corps  and 
it  IS  iny  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  de- 
feated. 

I  have  no  further  request  for  tune  but 
I  reserve  the  oalance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  qucnion  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR.  8673.  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
ARTICLES— CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION 

Mr.  DEL.'^NEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1092  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  10^2 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Cominniee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.=e  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8673  i 
to  protect  consumers  by  providing  a  civil 
remedy  for  misrepresentation  of  the  quality 
of  articles  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  ntn  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  fcy 
I  he  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
a.Tiendment.  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  pas- 
.sage  of  HR.  8673.  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  F.  reign  Commerce  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  S.  1046.  and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  m 
the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  8673  as  pas.sed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  QuiLLENi  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1092 
proudes  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
8673  to  amend  the  National  Gold  and 
Silver  Stamping  Act.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that,  after  passage  of  the  House 
bill,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  1046 
and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clau.se  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  amend  it  with  the  House- 
passed  language. 

The  National  Gold  and  Silver  Stamp- 
in?  Act  provides  that  any  gold  or  silver 
article  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
must  be  properly  marked  as  to  content 
and  the  act  contains  criminal  sanctions 
for  violations.  Despite  indications  of  re- 
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peated  and  substantial  violations  of  the 
act.  however,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  never  enforced  the  statute. 

H.R.  8673  would  amend  the  act  to 
pro\ide  relief  through  civil  action.  Any 
customer,  competitor,  or  sub.sequent  pur- 
chaser of  an  article  which  has  been 
marked  in  violation  of  tiie  act  may  ob- 
tain injunctive  relief,  restraining  that 
per.-on  from  future  \  lolations.  The  plain- 
tiff could  recover  damages,  the  costs  of 
the  suit,  and  a  reiusonable  attorney's  fee. 

A  duly  organized  and  existing  jeweiry 
trade  association  would  also  be  entitled 
to  injunctive  relief  and  could  recover 
costs  of  tlie  suit,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee,  but  would  not  be  eligille 
to  recover  any  damages.  If  the  court 
should  find  that  action  was  sought 
■■frivolously,'  the  court  may  award  puni- 
tive damages  to  the  defendant. 

In  the  event  that  an  action  is  termi- 
nated without  a  finding  of  a  violation 
by  the  defendant,  the  defendant  will  be 
entitled  to  recover  costs,  plus  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  would  not 
involve  additional  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  House  Resolution  1092. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Delaney  '  has  ably  explained 
the  measure. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a 
way  to  enforce  the  National  Gold  and 
Silver  Stamping  Act  of  1906  to  insure 
that  persoirs  buying  articles  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver  may 
rely  upon  representations  made  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  such  articles. 

Present  law  requires  proper  marking 
of  all  such  articles  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce.  Recent  test  puichases  have 
disclosed  that  many  articles  are  mis- 
labeled or  misrepresented  as  to  their 
quality  and  precious  metal  content.  No 
suit  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  pres- 
ent labeling  law  has  ever  been  instituted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  bill  provides  a  remedy.  It  permits 
a  businessman-competitor,  customer,  or 
a  jewelry  trade  association  to  file  suit  to 
enjoin  such  actions.  A  successful  plaintiff 
could  recover  his  costs,  including  at- 
torney's fees,  plus  an  injunction.  An  un- 
successful plaintiff  would  be  liable  to  the 
defendant  for  his  costs,  including  attor- 
ney's fees.  In  any  frivolous  suit,  brougiit 
to  harass  a  businessman,  punitive  dam- 
ages could  be  awarded. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  ad- 
ministration opposes  the  bill  through  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Department 
fears  that  permitting  competitors  and 
associations  to  bring  suits  could  lead  to 
harassment  of  some  businesses.  They,  in- 
stead, support  the  administration's  bill 
I  H.R.  14931)  which  gives  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  customer  the  right  to 
sue  in  appropriate  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  'time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previoas 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  resolution  w  as  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjxire  'Mr.  Al- 
bert ' .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  Hou^e. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  200] 


Abbitt 

tja;:a-hc-r 

Passman 

.Anderson,  111. 

Gamials 

Pettis 

Aspinall 

CHlbert 

Poape 

Baruiii 

Gray 

Pollock 

Bell.  Calif. 

Oieen.  Pa. 

Powell 

Kerrv 

Gubser 

Price.  Te.K. 

Blauiik 

Hansen.  Wash 

Pr>-or.  Ark. 

Brock 

HastiiiL's 

Purrell 

iii^>^'ka 

Hatha  wuv 

Rarick 

hi'oom  field 

Hebert 

Rees 

Brown,  Calif 

Hosnier 

Rivers 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hun:.;ate 

Roberts 

Buriebon,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Rogers.  Colo 

Burton,  Utah 

Jarnian 

Ruppe 

Cabell 

.I'.nes.  Tei.n. 

Savior 

Carev 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Kirwan 

Shi  pie  V 

Coliner 

Landrum 

Sisk 

Conyers 

Luiiir.  La 

Sbubita 

Couehlin 

McDonald. 

Sullivan 

Cramer 

Mich. 

Tail 

Dawson 

McFall 

Talrott 

Di4u'S 

MesklU 

Weicker 

Edwards,  La. 

Minshall 

Whitten 

I-  mdley 

Montgomeiy 

Wilson. 

Foreman 

.Murton 

Charles  H. 

Frey 

Nichols 

Wri-ht 

Fuqua 

Ottinper 

Wvatt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  349 
Members  have  ans'^vered  to  tlieir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimou.5  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


STATEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTES  DURING  ABSENCE  ON  AC- 
COUNT OF  ILLNESS 

I  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  gi^en  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.! 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  were  present  I  would  have 
voted:  On  April  7,  1970,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  to  rollcall  No.  66.  on  H.R. 
514,  elementarj-  and  secondary  educa- 
tion the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  extending  EISEA  for  3 
years  providing  authorization  of  $24.6 
billion. 

On  rollcall  No.  67,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  the  passage  cf  H.R.  15733,  tem- 
porarily increasing  by  15  percent  benefits 
paid  to  retired  workers  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937. 

On  April  9,  1970,  on  rollcall  No.  70.  on 
H.R.  16844,  Federal  Employees  Salary- 
Act,  the  motion  to  recommit,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  71.  on  passai-e  of  the 
Postal  Employees  Salar>-  Act.  H.R.  16844, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  April  13,  1970.  on  H.R.  16900.  pas- 
sage of  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury-.  Post  Office,  and 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  re- 
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laied  agencies,  rollcall  No.  73,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  75  on  April  14,  1970,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 909,  to  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ments to  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act. 

On  April  15,  1970,  on  rollcall  No.  77,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 916,  on  rule  to  consider  H.R.  16311, 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970,  and  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  to  rollcall  No. 
80,  to  adjourn  the  House. 

On  April  16,  1970,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  to  recommit  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act.  H.R.  16311,  and  on  rollcall  No. 
83  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Family  Assistance  Act,  H.R. 
16311. 

On  April  20,  1970,  on  H.R.  10666,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  for  passage  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Sciences,  and 
on  rollcall  No.  86,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  passage  of  H.R.  780,  authoriz- 
ing $28.5  million  for  construction  of  dam 
and  flood  control  and  irrigation  facilities 
at  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River  Basin 
project. 

PEACE    CORPS    ACT    AMENDMENTS 
OF    1970 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16327 >  to  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  16327,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
MoRG.^N  ■  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Adair  I  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
16327.  As  far  as  my  personal  observation 
goes,  every  report  that  has  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  in  recent  months 
about  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  unfavor- 
able. 

We  are  all  aware  that  a  group  of  dem- 
onstrators occupied  a  number  of  oflBces 
in  the  Peace  Coitds  building  for  2  days 
during  the  antiwar  demonstrations  in 
early  May. 

In  passing,  let  me  point  out  that  al- 
though some  of  them  were  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who  had  returned  to 
the  United  States,  no  one  was  involved 
who  is  currently  either  a  volunteer  or  an 
employee  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

All  of  us  have  also  seen  accounts  of 


volunteers  who  are  serving  overseas  who 
have  demonstrated  against  U.S.  policy 
toward  Vietnam  and  reports  of  people 
being  sent  back  to  the  United  States  be- 
cau.se  of  their  participation  in  such  ac- 
tivities. 

There  have  also  been  stories  about  the 
Peace  Corps  being  asked  to  leave  coun- 
tries in  which  it  has  been  operating. 

New,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  16327  au- 
thorizes $98,800,000  to  finance  the  opera- 
ti'jnj  of  the  Peace  Corps  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971. 

This  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  too  much 
money  to  spend  on  the  Peace  Corps  if 
it  IS  turning  sour. 

Before  anyone  makes  up  liis  mind  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, or  that  it  may  be  stirring  up  trouble 
in  the  less-developed  countries  rather 
than  helping  these  countrie.s  with  their 
problems.  I  urge  you  to  consider  some 
basic  facts  that  apparently  do  not  find 
their  way  into  the  newspapers. 

In  the  first  place,  everyone  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  large  op- 
eration. There  were  last  year  over  10,000 
volunteers  and  trainees  in  service,  and 
th.e  funds  for  which  authorization  is  re- 
quested will  maintain  the  number  at  a 
little  below  tiiat  level. 

Bear  this  in  mind  when  considering 
the  statement  appearing  in  the  papers 
last  March  that  12  volunteers  were  being 
sent  home  for  improper  political  activi- 
ties. Three  of  these  were  in  Turkey,  two 
were  in  Thailand,  two  in  Ethiopia,  and 
five  in  Ecuador. 

Instead  of  deciding  that  because  12 
volunteer.s  were  .'<ent  home,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  made  up  cf  troublemakers,  give 
credit  to  the  10  000  men  and  women,  most 
of  them  young  but  some  of  them  retired 
nurses,  teachers,  and  farmers  who  are 
rendering  important  services,  living  un- 
der unfavorable  conditions,  for  which 
they  receive  $75  a  month  after  they  re- 
turn heme. 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  .serving  m  61  foreign  countries 
and  that  more  are  requesting  that  volun- 
teers be  sent  to  help  them.  The  author- 
ization in  this  bill  provides  funds  to  add 
three  new  countries  to  the  list. 

There  are  none  of  these  countries  that 
wants  to  import  troublemakers.  All  of 
them  grow  enough  troublemakers  at 
home.  The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  go  to  a 
country  because  the  country  wants 
them,  because  each  government  is  con- 
vinced that  the  volunteers  can  render 
services  for  which  it  cannot  find  enough 
of  its  own  people  who  are  qualified. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  the 
Peace  Corps  is  perfect,  or  that  it  does  not 
have  problems. 

It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  Peace  Corps 
got  started  in  1961,  it  has  withdrawn 
from  10  countries.  In  two  cases,  it  has 
gone  back  again. 

In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  with- 
drawal caused  by  any  misbehavior  on  the 
part  of  the  volunteers. 

The  most  common  reason  for  termi- 
nating Peace  Corps  operations  in  a  coun- 
try has  been  a  change  in  government, 
where  the  new  government  wanted  to 
show  that  it  was  free  from  foreign  influ- 
ence. 

In  Mauritania,  a  Moslem  couiitry  in 


North  Africa,  the  Peace  Corps  and  ail 
other  Americans  was  ordered  out  on  48 
hours'  notice  at  the  time  of  the  1967  war 
with  Israel. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  ""ordered  cut  of 
Ceylon  when  the  lady  who  has  ju.-t  been 
elected  Prime  Minister  was  fii  st  elected  to 
that  office.  The  government  tnat  su> 
ceeded  her  asked  the  Peace  Corps  to  come 
back.  I  have  seen  reports  in  the  papers 
that  she  plans  to  throw  the  Peace  Corps 
out  again.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  son 
of  thing  reflects  any  discredit  on  tiie 
Peace  Corps. 

One  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
the  Peace  Corps  at  present  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  less  developed  countries 
where  the  Peace  Corps  is  operating  \\ant 
more  skilled  mechanics,  farmers,  tnd 
other  technicians  to  work  with  and  help 
train  their  own  people.  At  the  same  t  me, 
they  do  not  want  as  many  Peace  Corps 
volimteers  to  serve  as  teacher.-;  as  in  pre- 
vious years. 

Many  young  college  graduates  are 
qualified  to  serve  a.s  teachers,  and  they 
are  relatively  easy  to  recruit.  There  have 
always  teen  many  more  applicants  than 
vacancies  to  be  filled. 

It  is  hard  to  find  skilled  technicians, 
such  as  bricklayers,  auto  mechanics,  and 
farmers,  who  are  in  a  position  to  serve 
as  volunteers.  There  are  many  qualified 
people  who  have  the  idealism  and  the 
desire  to  help  the  people  in  tlie  less  de- 
veloped countries,  but  they  are  already 
earning  a  living  and  many  of  them  have 
families. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  people 
with  the  technical  skills  desired  by  the 
less  developed  countries  to  become  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  the  bill  before  us  in- 
cludes a  number  of  provisions  to  author- 
ize the  Peace  Corps  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation, training,  health  care,  and  stor- 
age of  furniture  in  the  United  States  for 
families  of  volunteers  so  that  these  peo- 
ple can  serve  overseas  for  2  years. 

lire  program  for  volunteer  families  is 
being  set  up  for  an  estimated  200  fam- 
ines with  a  total  cost  for  dependents  of 
$955,000. 

Both  the  man  and  wife  will  be  volun- 
teers, and  the  bill  authorizes  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  of  S125  a  month  for  one 
member  of  the  family;  the  other  will  re- 
ceive $75  a  month,  the  same  as  all  other 
volunteers. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  vol- 
unteers get  a  subsistence  allowance  to 
take  care  of  their  living  costs  while  in 
service,  and  then  a  so-called  readjust- 
ment allowance  of  $75  a  month  for  each 
month  of  service,  which  is  paid  to  them 
after  they  get  home.  The  bill  authorizes 
an  increase  in  this  allowance  to  S125  a 
month  for  one  member  of  a  volunteer 
family. 

The  bill  authorizes  $98,800,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1971.  This  is  $350,000  more  than 
was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970_ 
This  does  not  reflect  any  expansion  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  niunber  of  volun- 
teers is  to  be  reduced  from  10,500  to  10,- 
000.  and  the  number  of  employees  has 
been  cut  from  1,088  in  fiscal  year  1969 
to  996  in  fiscal  year  1970;  and  a  fur- 
ther cut  to  993  in  fiscal  year  1971  is 
planned. 

This  small  increase  in  cost  for  fiscal 
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year  1971  is  due  primarily  to  the  need 
to  train  500  more  volunteers  than  were 
trained  in  fiscal  year  1970.  During  the 
last  few  years,  there  have  been  more 
volunteeis"  coming  home  than  have  been 
entering  training.  As  a  result,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  train  more  people  in  order  to  hold 
the  level  at  10,000. 

The  cost  of  training  per  volunteer  has 
been  going  down.  In  1970,  it  was  $2,905, 
and  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1971  is 

$2,887. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Peace  Co-ps  means 
a  lot  to  the  United  States.  Over  40,000 
of  our  people  have  returned  from  over- 
seas service  as  volunteers.  Our  young 
people  regard  Peace  Corps  service  as  an 
opportunity  to  consider  in  planning  their 
careers.  They  come  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  almost  every  community 
has  people  in  service  or  who  have  re- 
turned from  service  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  more  than  60  countries  in  which 
volunteers  are  serving  value  their  serv- 
ices and  depend  on  their  help. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  10,000  of  our  young 
college  graduates  and  skilled,  experienced 
technicians  in  service  in  countries  that 
need  and  desire  their  help. 

I  urge  the  House  to  authorize  the  funds 
necessaiy  to  continue  this  important 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, the  number  of  personnel  is  going 
to  be  substantially  reduced,  yet  the  cost 
is  going  up.  Do  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man correctly  on  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  personnel  has  been 
reduced.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  be- 
cause he  is  serving  both  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  P'oreign  Affairs  and  the  great 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, ti.ere  has  been  legislation  from  the 
latter  committee  which  has  resulted  in 
pay  raises. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ?.IORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  pay  ra^se  alone  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $1.6  million  in  administrative 
expenses.  Tl:ese  built-in  mandatory 
raises  have  contributed  to  the  increase 
that  the  gentleman  is  speaking  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  a  rather  substantial  cut  of  more 
than  700.  Dov.Ti  goes  the  niunber  of  per- 
sonnel and  up  goes  the  cost;  700  is  no 
incoiisequential  cut  in  the  number  of 
those  on  the  payroll.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  administrative  costs  are  high 
in  this  crganization.  This  is  not  a  bare 
bones  operation  as  far  as  administrative 
personnel  is  concerned.  I  wonder  if  that 
accounts  for  some  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  administrative  cost  is 
quite  high.  It  runs  about  31  percent  of 
the  budget,  but  it  includes  both  the  em- 
ployees in  this  country  and  overseas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  have  any  idea  where 
we  are  going  to  get  the  money  to  keep 


paying  bills  of  this  kind,  in  this  case 
$98.8  million?  I  notice  in  the  morning 
paper  that  the  administration  is  already 
apparently  committed  to  another  $100 
million  in  Vietnam  for  some  kind  of  eco- 
nomic purposes  and  $50  million  more,  ap- 
parently, is  to  be  agreed  upon  for  new 
housing  in  Vietnam.  I  thought  we  needed 
housing  in  this  country,  but  away  goes 
more  millions  upon  millionj  of  dollars 
overseas  for  tliis  purpo.'-e.  Where  is  the 
mcnev  going  to  come  from  to  float  this 
entei  prise? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
and  I  know  that  it  will  come  from  the 
taxes  we  all  pay.  where  all  the  money 
comes  from. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Taxes  were  reduced  on 
July  1.  and  we  are  still  far  from  bal- 
ancing our  budget. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  m.ay  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  16327,  which  would  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  Peace  Corps  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  making  great 
strides  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph 
H.  Blatchford,  who  has  reduced  adminis- 
trative expenditures  while  sharpening  the 
impact  of  the  Peace  Corps  abroad  by 
makint:  it  more  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  the  host  countries. 

Since  June  30,  1969,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  cut  administrative  staflf  by  22  per- 
cent to  produce  savings  of  almost  $1 
million. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  taken  steps  to 
increa.se  its  effectiveness  overseas.  With- 
out losing  sight  of  its  role  as  a  vehicle 
thi'ough  which  young  people  can  demon- 
strate their  concern  for  their  world 
neighbors,  it  has  opened  its  doors  to  those 
of  more  experience,  mere  specific  practi- 
cal skills  that  serve  the  needs  of  develop- 
ing nations.  These  countries  have  said 
to  the  Peace  Corps:  g-ive  us  farmers,  give 
us  mechanics,  give  us  more  people  with 
practical  skills  as  well  as  dedication  and 
enthusiasm.  This,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
begun  to  do. 

Recently  the  Peace  Corps  Director 
rnnde  a  speech  in  Pittsburgh,  and  I  am 
told  that  as  a  result,  there  were  200  walk- 
in  applications  from  farmers,  architects, 
experienced  teachers,  and  engineers. 

A  mailing  to  farmers  brought  a  re- 
spon.~e  of  6,000  letters  from  farmers  who 
wanted  to  apply  for  service  overseas  as 
Peace  Corprs  volunteers. 

Th-:-  labor  unions  are  cooperating  w.th 
the  Peace  Corps  in  recruiting  volunteers 
and  in  advising  on  new  projects  over.;eas 
that  are  relevant  to  the  Peace  Corps'  new 
directions. 

Sinee  its  inception,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  sent  over  42.000  volunteers  abroad. 
While  we.  from  time  to  time,  learn  from 
the  press  of  certain  volunteers  who  liave 
,=erved  their  country  poorly,  these  in- 
dividuals are  only  a  minute  proportion  of 
those  who  have  served  as  volunteers. 

Seldom  rer^orted  are  the  stories  of 
those  dedicated  Ameri.-ans  who  serve 
their  country  well.  V.'e  tend  not  to  hear 
about  the  efforts  of  volunteers  such  as 
those  in  Bolivia  who  are  helping  the  cam- 
pesinos  of  that  country  upgrade  their 
sheep  production.  Nor  do  we  hear  about 
the  volunteer  in  Peru  who  extended  his 


service,  and  worked  for  more  than  2 
years  with  a  group  cf  small  rice  farmers 
to  form  a  cooperative  and  construct  a 
much-needed  rice  mill. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Peace  Corps 
is  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  urge 
your  support  of  tJie  authorization  bill 
we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida ( Mr.  Fascell  ' . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think,  by  and  large,  over  the  years 
those  of  lis  who  have  worked  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  and  have  seen  this  pro- 
gram operate  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

I  think  the  changes  which  are  sug- 
gested in  the  program  lo  change  its  di- 
rection are  excellent.  After  all.  we  have 
to  remember  that  when  representatives 
of  the  Uirited  Stales  go  into  a  country  at 
the  request  of  that  country,  we  must 
necessarily  leave  at  the  request  of  that 
country,  and  I  find  nothing  unusual 
about  either  of  those  events.  I  think  that 
is  the  way  the  program  ought  to  work 
regardless  of  whether  there  may  be  po- 
litical motives  behind  either  request,  I 
think  that  the  fact  that  in  a  few  coun- 
tries we  have  left  at  the  request  of  the 
country  is  not  particularly  important. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  what  I  think  is  impor- 
tant is  that  we  continue  to  encourage 
in  this  country  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  all  ages  who  are  willing 
to  help  people  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, when  these  people  want  that  help. 
The  fact  that  our  help  may  be  inter- 
napted  from  time  to  time  because  of 
changes  in  the  countn-.  I  do  not  feel 
should  detract  one  iota  from  our  recog- 
nition of  the  good  work  done  by  the 
people  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  change  in 
direction  which  has  been  discussed  by 
the  Peace  Corps  is  a  change  which  will 
improve  the  program  and.  as  I  say.  is  an 
excellent  one.  In  my  judgment.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  need  as  great  as  the 
need  today  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries for  the  transfer  to  and  aissimila- 
tion  of  technical  know-how.  Until  now, 
this  need  has  been  largely  frustrated  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
underdeveloped  coimtries  because  they 
lack  both  capital  and  human  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  program 
would  seek  to  do  now  would  be.  in  that 
highly  critical  area  of  skills,  to  encour- 
age people  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  take  over  some  of  the  jobs  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  doing  so  the 
Peace  Corps  can  get  away  from  the  edu- 
cational sector  primarily  and  go  pri- 
marily into  the  transfer  of  technical 
skills  when  the  local  skills  are  insuffi- 
cient. In  other  words,  we  would  be  sup- 
irlying  a  resource  that  docs  not  exist  in 
the  country,  so  that  the  people  in  the 
country  themselves  would  develop  a 
program  which  would  eventually  fulfill 
their  own  needs. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  an  ambitious 
program  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  can 
ever  be  fulfilled.  Certainly,  we  could  not 
put  the  responsibility  on  the  Peaee 
Corps  of  fulfilling  all  the  requirements 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
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But  it  can  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution. 

After  all,  that  problem  has  not  been 
solved  by  all  of  the  multilateral  pro- 
grams, financial  institutions,  and  bilat- 
eral programs  of  technical  assistance 
that  are  now  sponsored  by  the  developed 
countries  for  the  benefit  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  The  need  is  too 
great,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  a  fantastic 
need  for  the  transfer  of  technical  skills 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  help 
them  do  the  things  that  they  must  even- 
tually be  able  to  do  for  themselves. 

Therefore  the  change  of  emphasis  in 
the  Peace  Corps  program  toward  that 
objective  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
ought  to  be  strongly  supported. 

Another  significant  change  will  be  in 
ages  of  volunteers.  The  average  age  to- 
day of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer  is  24.1 
years.  In  the  eflfort  to  get  the  necessary 
technical  skills  we  are  going  to  people 
of  an  older  age,  and  this  includes  people 
who  have  families.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed pilot  program  in  this  regard  will 
prove  to  be  an  excellent  solution.  In  any 
event,  we  ought  to  try  it.  I  think  we 
ought  to  encourage  that  efifort  on  the 
part  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

With  reference  to  the  funding  of  the 
program,  I  think  the  funding  changes 
are  minimal.  The  major  cost  increase  of 
course  is  for  the  additional  training  of 
some  500  volunteers,  although,  even  with 
this  increase  in  the  number  trained, 
there  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
people  in  that  level.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  pointed  out,  the  fact  is 
that,  while  the  number  of  volunteers  is 
being  decreased  to  10.000.  there  will  be 
a  new  group  of  some  500  trainees  which 
will  be  an  input  into  the  program  cost- 
ing an  additional  $1.7  million.  This  is 
offset,  however,  by  the  total  eflfort  made 
by  the  Peace  Corps  in  cutting  their  ad- 
ministrative cost.  They  have  come  in 
with  administrative  cost  decreases  of 
about  $700,000.  When  you  apply  that  ad- 
ministrative cut  which  they  have  made 
against  the  total  administrative  cost  we 
must  agree  that  there  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant reduction. 

The  other  changes  are  minor.  The  in- 
crease over  last  year's  appropriation 
seems  to  be  minimal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
and  the  reasons  which  are  fully  set  out 
in  the  report.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
get  a  very  substantial,  if  not  unanimous, 
vote  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Mailliard*. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  16327  to  amend 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  of  1961,  to  authorize 
the  additional  appropriations  required 
to  continue  the  worthy  efforts  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Historically,  American  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  has  taken  the  form  of 
Govemment-to-Government  programs 
patterned  after  the  highly  successful 
Marshall  plan.  After  war-torn  Europe 
was  reconstructed,  our  aid  programs 
were  primarily  directed  to  the  needs  of 
the  less-developed  nations.  Although  bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  earmarked  for  de- 
velopment purposes,  the  basic  needs  of 
those  at  the  local  level  often  went  un- 


noticed. In  1961,  the  Peace  Corps  was 
established  in  an  effort  to  bridge  this 
gap  in  our  aid  programs  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

From  its  inception,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  ditpel  the  "ugly 
American  '  image  too  often  projected  by 
U.S.  representatives  abroad.  Operating 
on  a  person-to-person  basis,  the  volun- 
teers have  demonstrated  to  Asians,  Afri- 
cans, and  Latin  Americans  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  are 
peace-loving  people  who  are  dedicated 
to  improving  the  human  condition. 

But  the  Peace  Corps  has  not  been  just 
a  boon  to  our  image  abroad.  It  has  also 
served  as  a  vehicle  for  bringing  many  of 
oui-  young  people  into  public  service 
while  giving  them  a  better  perspective  of 
the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  "third 
world"  nations.  While  the  Gon^s,  as  is 
the  case  of  any  other  internationally 
oriented  organization,  has  had  some  un- 
fortunate problems  with  a  few  host 
countries,  these  isolated  incidents  ought 
not  diminish  the  little-reported  but  sub- 
stantial contributions  made  by  American 
men  and  women  who  have  volunteered 
their  services. 

Wlicn  compared  to  our  other  develop- 
ment assistance  programs,  the  success  of 
Peace  Corps  operations  has  been  one  of 
the  be.^t  returns  on  American  tax  dollars 
devoted  to  foreign  aid.  Moreover,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  not  become,  as  have 
so  many  internationally  oriented  gov- 
ernmental a.^encies.  overloaded  at  the 
administrative  level  in  Washington. 
Rather  than  succumbing  to  the  .?ircn 
call  of  bureaucratic  redtape,  the  Peace 
Corps,  in  fact,  has  reduced  its  Wa.shing- 
ton-based  staff. 

While  the  Peace  Corps  is  not  trying  to 
expand,  it  is  redirecting  its  program  to 
.give  greater  emphasis  to  volunteers  with 
practical  experience  and  technical  .«kills. 
Such  specialists  are  required  if  the  Corps 
IS  to  be  effective  in  helping  the  people 
of  the  poorer  nations  to  help  themselves 
in  the  basic  areas  of  agriculture,  public 
health,  education,  and  community  devel- 
opment. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Blatchford,  who  brings  to  government  a 
distinguished  record  of  achievement  with 
Accion — a  private  organization  similar 
to  the  Peace  Corps — I  am  convinced  that 
the  Peace  Corps  will  continue  to  play  a 
useful  role  in  projecting  the  United 
States  image  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  therefore  urge  that 
sufficient  funds  be  authorized  to  permit 
the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  its  sood 
work  and  to  implement  its  new  pohcies. 

<Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Ad.mr.  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my  enthu- 
siastic support  for  H.R.  16327.  the  Peace 
Corps  authorization  for  fiscal  1971.  I  es- 
pecially want  to  commend  the  House 
Committee  on  Forei.gn  Affairs  for  rec- 
ommending the  full  $98.8  million  which 
was  requested  by  the  administration.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  fair  measure  of  the 
trust  and  support  the  Peace  Corps  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  from  this  body  and  from 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 
I  particularly  '.\  anted  to  make  that  ob- 


servation because  there  have  appeared,  in 
recent  times,  several  articles  critical  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  its  new  directions 
under  the  Nixon  administration.  It  struck 
me  as  rather  ironic  while  reading  these 
pieces  that  here  were  liberal  columnists 
and  reporters  assuming  a  totally  reac- 
tionary position  with  regard  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  say  "reactionary"  because  their 
only  substantive  criticism  was  that  the 
Peace  Corps  of  today  is  not  like  the 
Peace  Corps  of  old,  and  would  it  not  be 
nice  if  we  could  somehow  turn  bac.<  the 
clock  to  the  early  sixties  and  Camelot 
when  these  young,  idealistic  kni&hts  m 
shining  armor — hairshirts — sallied  forth 
on  foreign  shores  to  tilt  with  those  an- 
cient enemies:  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
disease. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  supported 
the  Peace  Corps  from  its  very  inception, 
I  am  not  saying  all  this  in  criticism  of 
Its  earlier  efforts.  I  think  the  Peace  Corps 
has  served  this  countiy  and  the  \\orld 
well  over  the  last  decade,  and  I  am  con- 
lident,  given  its  new  directions  and  new- 
leadership,  that  it  will  continue  to  make 
a  valuable  contribution.  But  what  its  con- 
temporary critics  fail  to  recognize  or  ad- 
mit is:  First,  that  their  Camelot  Peace 
Corps  was  more  myth  than  reality:  and 
second,  that  the  world — and  our  role  m 
it — has  changed  con.siderably  over  the 
last  10  years  and  that  if  the  Peace  Corps 
was  to  remain  relevant  and  viable,  it  too 
must  change. 

When  Joseph  Blatchford  took  over  the 
helm  of  the  Peace  Coi"ps  last  year,  he  had 
no  illusions  about  restoring  Camelot  be- 
cause he  realized  that  Camelot  itself  was 
an  illusion.  Moreover,  the  developing 
countries  had  learned  that  it  takes  more 
than  dreams  and  idealism  to  build  na- 
tions, as  valuable  as  those  qualities  are. 
Almost  without  exception,  these  coun- 
tries were  asking  for  more  technical  as- 
sistance and  more  skilled  expatriate  vol- 
unteers. The  new  policy  of  the  Peace 
Corps  takes  full  cognizance  of  these 
changing  conditions  and  chantjing  needs. 
It  also  recognizes  that  the  United  States 
is  moving  from  an  era  of  patemali.sm  to 
partnersliip  in  world  affairs,  and  if  any 
U.S.  overseas  operation  can  make  part- 
nership a  reality  in  our  relations  with 
other  countries,  it  is  the  Peace  Corps 
with  its  people-to-people  approach. 

To  meet  the  growing  needs  for  more 
skilled  volunteers,  the  Peace  Coi-ps  has 
been  recruiting  more  volunteers  with 
special  skills  including  craftsmen,  teach- 
ers, farmers,  and  mechanics.  You  will  no- 
tice that  the  bill  before  us  contains  pro- 
visions which  would  permit  the  recrait- 
ment,  training,  and  assignment  of  vol- 
unteers having  minor  dependent  chil- 
dren. By  so  doing,  we  will  be  able  to  at- 
tract volunteers  having  special  skills  and 
experience. 

To  encourage  greater  partnership,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  included  host  country 
nationals  in  all  aspects  of  its  operation 
including  planning,  selection,  recruit- 
ment, training,  placement,  and  evalua- 
tion. They  have  taken  Peace  Corps  staff 
positions  and  are  becoming  increasingly 
involved  in  various  Peace  Corps  projects. 
This  is  the  essence  of  parnership. 

A  great  number  of  other  reforms  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  Peace  Corps  to 
improve  its  effectiveness  and  impact.  The 
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si2e  of  the  staff  has  been  reduced  by  20 
percent;  much  of  the  paternalistic  red- 
tape  has  been  removed,  allowing  volun- 
teers to  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
themselves:  American  minority  groups 
are  being  recruited  in  greater  number.? 
tiianever  before:  programs  have  been  re- 
fashioned to  better  fit  the  needs  and  pri- 
orities set  by  the  host  countries;  and 
Peace  Corps  trainees  are  receiving  better 
training  and  support  in  the  field. 

Ir.  summaiy.  the  agency  is  undergoing 
a  necessary  transformation  to  better 
equip  it  to  meet  the  third  world  needs  of 
the  seventies.  This  may  not  go  down  with 
liberal  reactionary  critics  who  are  still 
living  m  the  sixties,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  being  well  received  by  those 
for  whom  the  assistance  is  intended,  and 
that  should  be,  after  all,  our  primary 
criteria. 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  so  that  the  Peace 
Corps  may  continue  to  function  as  one 
of  the  mcst  successful  and  popular  over- 
seas assistance  !)ro';rams  ever  concoi\  cd 
and  implemented  by  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr. 
Brown  > . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  M;-.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  leaisiaticn  before 
us  today,  and  express  enthusiasm  for  the 
change  in  direction,  or  at  least  the 
change  in  emphasis  which  I  see  in  the 
Peace  Corps  over  the  past  several 
months. 

I  believe  the  House  should  be  aware 
that  there  has  been  a  move  toward  in- 
creasing the  professional  abilities  of 
those  serving  as  volunteers  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  While  applications  from  those  of 
all  ages  able  to  teach  commercial  sub- 
jects in  bu.-^iness  colleges  are  up  121  per- 
cent, other  rather  specialized  areas  of 
business  knowledge  and  teaching  skill 
ihow  sianiflcant  increases  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  our  training  effort  abroad 
through  Peace  Corps  activities. 

For  instance,  applications  to  the  Peace 
Corps  from  those  with  degrees  in  in- 
dustrial arts  and  vocational  education 
have  increased  41  percent  in  the  last 
year.  Applications  from  Americans  with 
degrees  in  agriculture  have  increased  47 
percent.  Perhaps  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  American  talents  wh.ich 
needs  dis.';emination  through  the  Peace 
Corps  effort.  Applications  from  members 
of  unions  who  can  teach  vocational  sub- 
jects such  as  electronics  and  mechanics 
and  masonry  are  up  37  percent. 

The  number  of  applications  from 
Americans  over  30  years  of  age  has  also 
increased  by  about  45  percent  in  the  past 
year.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  ac- 
t:ve  volunteers  over  30  in  the  total  Peace 
Corps  membership  from  5  percent  last 
year  to  an  estimated  12  percent  this  year. 
To  cut  this  statistic  into  smaller  pieces. 
applications  for  teachers  with  graduate 
degrees  in  education  in  the  over  30  cate- 
gory are  up  110  percent.  One  of  the  things 
the  Philippines,  for  instance,  is  asking  of 
the  Peace  Corps  is  experienced  teachers. 
Last  year  the  Peace  Corps  v.as  able  to 
come  up  with  only  35  to  40  people  in  this 
category.  This  year  they  will  be  able  to 
send  to  the  Philippines  140  people  who 
nave  experience  in  teaching.  Experienced 


primary    teachers,    in    this    total,    inci- 
dentally, have  increa-sed  130  percent. 

Applications  from  farmers  with  prac- 
tical experience  have  increased  40  per- 
cent. The  increase  in  those  with  business 
administration  degrees  and  working  ex- 
perience after  receiving  the  degree  in- 
creased 120  percent. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  full  families 
will  be  moving  into  the  Peace  Corps.  An 
estimated  200  will  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram before  this  year  is  out. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel,  with  the 
change  in  emphasis  m  the  Peace  Corp'^. 
wc  would  be  ill  advised  to  discourage 
tlrese  new  directions  by  cutting  back  on 
the  amount  of  money  funded  for  tliis 
program.  The  budget  request  of  S98.8 
million  would  provide  for  trainee  input 
of  7.000  trainees  this  year.  If  that  is  cut 
substantially,  the  reduction  in  trainees 
will  be  cut  even  more  sharply.  So  I  v,-ould 
hope  we  will  see  renewed  confidence  ex- 
pressed in  the  Peace  Corps  this  year, 
particularly  in  liglit  of  the  new  directions 
this  organization  is  taking. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  for  the  Peace  Corps 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  beneficial  extension  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  Corps  employs  the 
idealism  of  our  Nation's  citizens  in  help- 
ing our  less  fortunate  brethren  overseas. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Peace  Corps  have  not  been 
unqualified  successes,  but  in  my  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  check  on  these  activi- 
ties in  many  nations.  I  have  been  im- 
pres-sed  with  the  dedication  and  work  of 
the  volunteers.  This  people-to-people  ap- 
proach has  proven  itsell  in  numerous  in- 
stances to  be  a  most  efficacious  way  to 
translate  the  ideals  of  the  United  States 
toother  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has,  on  balance,  re- 
ported a  good  bill.  I  know  that  the  S98.8 
million  authorization  will  be  an  adequate 
figure  to  keep  the  Corps  operating  at  an 
efficient  level.  The  committee's  amend- 
ment allowing  volunteers  with  minor 
children  is  another  constructive  amend- 
ment. I  feel  that  the  Peace  Corps  should 
be  broadened  to  allow  more  skills,  but  I 
do  not  feel  that  this  commendable  goal 
should  be  elevated  over  the  idealism  that 
has  permeated  and  motivated  the  Corps 
since  its  inception. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  opposed  to  the 
committee  amendment  authorizing  the 
Director  to  i.'^.'iue  regulations  to  prohibit 
Corpsmen  from  any  activity  determined 
by  him  to  be  detrimental  to  the  "best 
interests  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Director  already  has  this 
authority,  but  by  putting  it  into  the  bill, 
I  am  concerned  that  many  pre.';ent  and 
future  volunteers  will  see  it  as  a  con- 
gressional attempt  to  limit  their  freedom 
of  speech. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed with  the  idealism,  dedication  and 
work  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  many  nations. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  truly  an  as- 
set to  this  Nation  overseas.  Tliey  bear 
witness  to  all  that  our  Nation  stands 
for — its  ideals,  its  humanity,  its  compas- 


sion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  FRELINGHU'^'SEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
16327.  This  bill  was  discussed  thorough- 
ly in  our  committee,  and  I  tru:>t  it  will 
be  approved  overwhelmingly. 

In  the  years  since  the  Peace  Corps  was 
first  established  much  has  haj^pened 
and  much  has  been  accomplished.  In  my 
opinion  the  objectives  and  operations  of 
the  Peace  Corps  have  developed  in  a  con- 
structive way.  It  has  received  broad  sup- 
port in  this  body  in  previous  years  and 
it  should  receive  such  support  now. 

Others  have  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Blatchford.  currently  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  has  taken  the  initiative  m 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  skilled 
volunteers.  There  is  new  emnhcsis  now 
also  on  the  u.<efulness  of  older  uer.'^ons. 
and  of  individuals  who  are  married  and 
niio  have  children. 

The  funds  authorized  ;n  this  bill  do  not 
provide  for  a  major  expansion  of  the 
Peace  Corixs.  but  wiil  make  ixissible  a 
further  redirection  m  its  objectives. 
Find:n:j  individuals  with  uraphic  and  ap- 
propriate skills  is  not  an  easy  ta.-:k  but 
it  is  already  bearing  fruit.  In  the  coming 
year,  we  hope  to  see  the  Peace  Corps  a 
inactical  and  an  incrca.:.ingly  useful  in- 
strument by  which  this  country  provides 
as.si.siance  to  others, 

Mr,  RODINO,  Mr.  Chairman  I  am 
nleaspd  to  rise  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  continuance  of  the  work  of  our 
US.  Peace  Corps. 

We  are  all  vitally  concerned  nbout 
peace.  I  cannot  conceive  in  this  day  and 
age  of  anything  that  is  more  important 
to  any  American  citizen  than  the  goal  of 
securing  peace  throughout  the  vcorld. 

It  is  tragic  that  mankind — so  success- 
ful in  developing  the  most  intricate  tech- 
nological devices,  in  discovering  the  most 
obscure  and  complex  secrets  of  nature 
and  in  conquering  vast  new  worlds 
through  space  exploration — has  failed  so 
miserably  at  the  task  of  hving  peacefully 
with  his  fellow  man.  We  have  reached 
the  moon— and  has  the  time  not  come 
to  achieve  the  adventure  of  a  peaceful 
earth? 

To  me,  the  Peace  Corps  represents  a 
.small  but  crucial  way  m  which  we  are 
working  toward  world  peace.  At  a  tune 
when  young  people  throughout  the  coun- 
ts" are  often  expressing  their  discontent 
with  our  imperfect  society  in  violence  and 
disruption  and  a  revolt  against  law  and 
order,  it  is  truly  inspiring  to  know  of  the 
young  Peace  Corps  volunteers  whose  dis- 
content has  led  them  to  join  in  this  un- 
selfish and  dedicated  effort  to  help  others 
and  in  small  ways  to  improve  the  lot  of 
people  tlu'oughout  the  world. 

Someone  has  said  that  "I  am  for  the 
futuie.  I  expect  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life 
tiiere.  " 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  here  are 
going  to  live  the  rest  of  oiu-  lives  in  the 
future,  which  will  be  a  better  one  because 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  most  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  support  to  this 
legislation  to  assure  its  continuance. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  16327,  since  I  recognize  that 
the  Peace  Corps  is  no'.v  a  jiermanent  op- 
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eration.  We  must,  ho'.vever,  modify  the 
program  to  adiust  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  to  the  needs  of  the  countries 
which  welcome  the  volunteers. 

Obviously  the  administrators  of  the 
progrom  must  have  the  practical  flex- 
ibil'.ty  requued  for  efficier.t  management. 
This  must  include  the  authority  to  dis- 
cipline individuals  cr  groups  of  volun- 
teers who.-e  behavior  causes  problems  in 
rl'.e  nations  to  which  they  are  assigned 
or  who  pursue  a  course  of  action  con- 
trary to  tlic  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

I  concur  with  the  reemphasis  of  prac- 
tical rather  than  theoretical  training. 
and  believe  that  individuals  recruited  as 
Peace  Corps  personnel  should,  whenever 
possible,  have  practical  experience  and 
knowledge  related  to  the  subjects  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

I  believe  the  bill  presented  by  our  com- 
mittee is  a  realistic  measure  in  tune  with 
current  problems  facing  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  before  the  House  today 
would  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to 
authorize,  among  other  things,  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1971  in  the  amount  of  $350,000.  In  my 
judgment  I  do  not  think  this  additional 
expenditure  to  be  a  wise  one. 

I  base  my  conclusion  on  two  basic  rea- 
sons. Inasmuch  as  our  economy  is 
gripped  with  spiraling  inflation  which 
the  Nixon  administration  is  trying  to 
turn  around  without  causing  a  recession, 
I  do  not  think  this  vear  to  be  an  appro- 
priate time  for  making  any  but  the  most- 
needed  Federal  expenditures.  I  do  not 
put  this  additional  Peace  Corps  appro- 
priation in  the  category  of  vitally  needed 
or  strictly  essential  expenditures.  Sec- 
ond, it  appears  that  every  time  an  Ameri- 
can dignitary  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  a  Presidential  representative  on 
a  factfinding  tour  goes  abroad,  he  has 
been  subjected  to  bitter  and  violent 
demonstrations,  many  of  which  have 
been  organized  and  promoted  by  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  These  reprehensible 
activities  have  reached  such  epidemic 
proportions  that  Peace  Corps  purposes 
and  pTOgram.s  have  been  undermined  in 
the  eyes  of  this  Nation  and  the  world. 

I  reali7e  a  provision  is  marie  in  the 
l^roposed  amendments  to  give  the  Peace 
Corns  Director  discretionary  authority 
to  set  forth  regu'ptions  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  Peace 
Corps  voluntf'ers  from  ongpging  in  anti- 
American  activities  while  serving  ".broad. 
In  my  jud'?m.ent.  however,  this  does  not 
«o  far  erousrh.  I  bcli-^v?  these  odious  ac- 
tivit'es  have  such  grave  foreign  policy 
implications  that  Congress  has  a  great 
resmnsibility  to  make  this  authority 
mandatory  rather  than  discretionary. 

In  summary  then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  that  either  current  economic 
conditions  or  the  current  state  of  Peace 
Corps  operations  are  such  that  the  Con- 
gress ran  ju.stify  spending  additional 
funds  on  the  program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  It 
came  into  being  in  1961,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  challenged  and  inspired  the  young 
people  of  our  Nation  to  involve  them- 
.se'ves  in  the  battle  against  illiteracy,  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  despair  around  the 


world.  More  than  any  other  program  of 
the  Federal  Government,  it  has  given  the 
youth  of  America  a  chance  to  show  how 
their  idealism  and  energy  can  be  put  to 
work  to  help  our  less  fortunate  neighbors. 
Indeed,  the  Peace  Corps  has  come  to  be 
a  symbol  of  American  interest  and  com- 
passion. 

I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  in 
the  House  to  give  their  support  to  this 
year's  Peace  Corps  Act.  In  .t  there  are 
a  number  of  important  ameadm.ats 
which  reflect  changing  needs  and  condi- 
tions in  the  host  countries.  U.ider  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  its  director.  Jo- 
seph Blatchford,  the  Peace  Corps  has  be- 
come increasingly  flexible  and  responsive 
in  designing  programs  to  meet  these 
changing  needs. 

Perhaps  the  most  promisng  and  sig- 
niflcant  changes  of  H.R.  16327  are  those 
that  would  facilitate  the  implementation 
of  a  new  policy  to  make  greater  use  of 
volunteers  who  are  experienced  in  farm- 
ing, industry,  and  other  fields,  whose 
.services  are  required  by  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  With  the  cooperation  of 
labor  and  industry  the  Peace  Corps  hopes 
to  attract  200  volunteers  this  year  in 
fields  as  varied  as  industrial  and  man- 
agement consulting,  educational  televi- 
sion, city  services,  and  agriculture  and 
engineering  research.  Eventually,  it  is 
hoped  that  from  25  to  30  percent  of  all 
volunteers  will  come  from  such  highly 
specialized  occupations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Peace 
Corps  is  entitled  to  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  Congress.  At  a  time  when 
the  tides  of  suspicion  and  hatred  among 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  seem 
to  run  higher  than  ever  before,  our  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  can  help  spread  the 
precious  message  of  good  will,  brother- 
hood, and  hope  wherever  they  go. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important 
cf  all,  the  Peace  Corps  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  youth  of  our  country. 
Through  the  Peace  Corps,  young  Ameri- 
cans have  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  show  that  Americans, 
despite  the  blessings  of  our  material 
prosperity,  will  never  complacently  ac- 
cept the  sufferings  of  those  who  have 
teen  less  fortunate.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  vitally  important  program 
which  means  so  much,  both  to  cur  youth 
and  to  the  nations  of  the  developing 
world  who  have  such  an  urgent  nsed  for 
their  talents  and  contributions. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  16327 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Pe.ice  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2502 
(b)),  which  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  Is 
amended — 

II)  by  striking  out  "1970"  and  •'S98,- 
450,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971" 
and  "98.800.000".  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  cut  the  la.st  sentence 
thereof. 


COMMITTEE     AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment; 

On  page  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  through 
9  and  insert; 

"That  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  tr.S.C.  2502(b)),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that 
Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1970'  and 
•$98,450,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
':97r  and  '$98,800,000',  re!r.pectively." 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     GROSS     TO    THE 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  to  the 
committee  amendment;  On  page  2,  line  5, 
strike  out  -$98,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$70,000,000", 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  some- 
where, somehow,  someday  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  make  a  downpayment 
on  the  debt  of  this  country.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  place  to  begin  than 
right  here.  If  I  had  my  way,  if  I  had  my 
"druthers,"  I  would  aboliah  this  so-called 
Peace  Corps  program  here  and  new.  Let 
no  one  labor  under  any  illusions  as  to 
where  I  stand.  I  offer  this  amendment 
in  an  effort  to  save  some  money  and  make 
a  payment  on  some  of  ihe  other  pressing 
demands  in  this  country. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  in  a  short 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  read  in  the  newipaper  this 
morning  that  we  are  about  to  turn  over 
another  $100  million  for  some  kind  of 
economic  aid  to  Vietnam.  I  do  not  know 
where  that  $100  million  is  going  to  come 
from. 

The  same  story  says  that  we  are  com- 
mitted or  about  to  become  committed 
to  another  $50  million  to  build  houses 
in  Vietnam.  That  is  just  two  examples 
of  spending  these  days.  It  is  so  easy  to 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  without  any 
regard  to  where  the  money  is  coming 
from.  Borrow  and  spend,  borrow  and 
spend. 

Someone  spoke  of  the  great  accom- 
plishments cf  this  organization.  I  have 
not  heard  anybody  deal  in  specifics.  We 
have  no  peace  but  we  do  have  more 
enemies  around  the  world  today  than 
we  ever  had,  despite  all  of  the  millions 
that  have  been  spent  on  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  was  around  here  when  this  program 
got  into  motion,  and  I  remember  the 
start— $10,000  for  a  feasibility  study  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Do  you  know  where 
that  originated?  In  the  1960  political 
campaign  there  was  the  suggestion  for 
a  Peace  Corps.  And  faster  than  you  say 
"New  Frontier"  or  "2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"  it  took  off  in  19S1.  Without 
even  permanent  legislation  $17,500,000 
was  spent  to  get  this  Peace  Corps  show 
on  the  road.  That  is  the  way  this  boon- 
doggle has  been  going.  And  I  .  oy  ^^ain, 
we  have  more  enemies  around  the  world 
today  than  ever,  despite  all  the  millions 
that  have  been  pumped  into  this  orga- 
nization. ,.    -o    t 

Remember  Mauritius,  which  the  Bm- 
l.sh  turned  loose  not  too  long  ago?  well. 
we  imported  10  natives  from  that  coun- 
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try  to  Washington  to  teach  27  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps  to  speak  the  language 
of  that  little  island,  aitlicugh  it  had  been 
under  British  control  for  years  and  most 
of  the  population  spoke  English.  More- 
over, why  should  we  take  over  a  respon- 
sibility that  belonged  to  the  British? 

in  Guinea,  the  Peace  Corps  provided 
$32,500  lor  17  automobile  mechanics  to 
maintain  a  h\::-  line  for  that  country's 
dictator. 

Things  got  so  bad  in  the  Peace  Corps 
that  they  had  to  hire  an  advertising 
agency  not  too  long  ago  to  paint  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  its  alleged  achievements, 
achievements  tliat  nobody  here  today  is 
prepared  to  support  with  specifics. 

Someone  spoke  about  the  administra- 
tive costs.  The  submission  by  the  Peace 
Corps,  by  Mr.  Blatchford  himself,  shov,s 
that  the  biggest  item  of  the  expendi- 
ture proposed  for  fiscal  1971.  the  bill 
here  today,  is  for  administrative  coi^ts. 

The  Senate  hearings  show  that  193 
of  the  Peace  Corps  staff,  out  of  a 
total  of  1.100  employees,  make  S20.0;0  or 
more— and  this  is  the  "bare-bones"  or- 
ganization 'v'.e  heard  so  much  about. 

The  biggest  spending,  the  biggest  cut 
out  of  this  pie  of  $93,800,000  is  for  ad- 
ministrative costs.  That  is  the  submis- 
sion. Blatchford  says  he  is  going  to  put 
the  Peace  Corp^  on  a  "diet,"  he  is  going 
to  cut  it  back.  He  cuts  the  personnel  and 
then  increases  the  amornt.  Wliat  a 
"diet." 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  with  my  amend- 
ment is  to  salvage  a  little  bit  out  of  this 
program  to  apply  somewhere  else. 

When — when  is  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  is  this  Congress  going 
to  do  something  but  smile  when  some  of 
us  mention  $385  billion  of  Federal  de'ol 
and  not  one  dime  be;'ng  paid  on  thot 
debt?  Instead,  it  w£.s  increased  $18  bil- 
lion the  other  day.  with  a  ceiling  of  $395 
billion.  When  is  there  going  to  be  scmie 
concern  for  fiscal  sanity  in  this  co'uitry? 
When  are  we  going  to  ta'k  about  a  pay- 
ment on  the  Federal  debt?  How  do  wc 
reduce  the  annual  S20  billion  of  inter- 
ejt  on  the  Federal  debt  unless  we  pay 
something  on  the  debt  itself?  Or  do  we 
want  to  see  this  country  dissolved  in  the 
threes  of  bankruptcy? 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  cutback  of 
technical  as-^istance  in  the  foreign  hand- 
out program.  This  Pc::C2  Co:'ps  prcgrf.m 
was  suppo.scd  to  rephice  the  so-called 
technicians  in  the  for>;t';i  aid  program. 
It  never  did  any  such  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  con-ent.  Mr.  Gfos.s 
was  allov.ed  to  proceed  for  5  a:iditionr.l 
minutes  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  just  one  thing: 
That  we  cannot  go  on  policing  and  fi- 
nancing the  world.  We,  who  are  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  cannot 
go  on  underwriting  this  kind  of  responsi- 
bility. We  are  bogged  down  in  a  war  with 
no  real  end  in  sight.  It  is  about  time  we 
cut  back  and  cut  to  the  bone — and  I 
mean  cut  to  the  bone — expenditures  for 
this  and  every  other  wet-niu-sing  pro- 
gram we  now  have  going  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  in  the  interest  of  just  a 
little  bit  of  fiscal  sanity. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
m.cnt.  I  listened  to  the  gentleman's  dis- 
cuEsion  about  saving  money  on  our 
programs  aroimd  the  world  and  reduc- 
ing the  budget.  I  expected  the  gentleman 
to  make  that  kind  of  speech  the  other 
day  when  the  veto  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  before  the  House,  but  he  did 
not  make  such  a  speech  that  day.  He 
voted  for  spending  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  least 
that  monty  may  yet  be  spent  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  country  and  not  on 
some  ingrate  standing  on  the  street- 
corner  with  a  tin  cup  somewhere  else  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  still 
think  the  Peace  Corps  money  is  being 
spent  for  tire  inteiest  of  the  people  of 
thi.i  country. 

The  gentleman,  of  course,  coveied  the 
waterfront  including  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
think  the  Pe?ce  Corps  has  a  single  thing 
to  do  with  Vietnam.  We  do  not  have 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  Vietnam,  The 
headlines  in  the  paper  say  an  additional 
SlOO  million  in  economic  aid,  is  going  to 
be  allocated  to  Vietntun  and  I  am  sure 
no  one  is  going  to  object  to  SlOO  million 
in  economic  aid  if  it  will  help  us  get  out 
of  Vietnam. 

But.  I^Ir.  Chairman,  the  gciitlcman's 
cut  of  $20  miUion  is  a  deep  and  .serious 
cut  to  this  program.  Many  people  arc 
already  in  training  bccau.se  the  Peace 
Corps  year  does  not  coincide  with  the 
fiscal  yeur.  V/e  have  invested  money  in 
these  trainees  who  will  be  ready  to  go 
overseas  this  fall.  and.  a  cut  of  this  kind 
is  going  to  cripple  this  program. 

It  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  Peace 
Corps. 

I  want  to  enipha.si.'.e  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  Mr.  Ad.air.  said  about 
the  new  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  trying  to  cut  the  program 
back.  He  has  cut  the  number  cf  volun- 
teers back,  from  10.500  to  10.000.  He  has 
reduce  the  overall  nvinber  of  employees 
by  22  percent.  This  is  a  saving  of  over  a 
million  dollars  in  actual  money. 

I  believe  this  man  has  done  an  impres- 
sive job  in  trying  to  turn  the  Peace  Corps 
in  a  new  direction,  by  recruiting  skilled 
laborers  and  technicians. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  of  course  will 
put  one  third  of  the  Peace  Corps  out  of 
business.  If  we  do  that  perhaps  we  might 
as  well  put  it  ail  out  of  business.  There 
pre  2.500  new  volunteers  wiio  will  be 
ready  to  leave  in  September.  This  will 
cr.Jple  tiie  whole  program. 

I  ask  the  Mrmbers  to  .stand  with  th? 
comi.iittee.  The  sani"  type  of  an^endment 
was  offered  in  the  committee  pnd  was 
defeated. 

The  bill  came  out  of  the  Ccnunitlee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  by  a  vote  of  30  to  2. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  successful 
in  getting  an  am.endment  in  the  bill, 
which  was  adopted  after  it  was  amended. 
The  bill  went  through  the  committee 
with  the  endorsement  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing the  majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

I\Ir.  FASCELL.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  only  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  one  matter. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
administrative  costs  exceed  all  other 
parts  of  the  expenditures  for  this  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true 
tiiat  the  fiscal  year  1971  program  costs 
are  $67.4  million  and  administrative  costs 
are  only  S3 1.4  million? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentlemLin  from  Iowa  indicated  that  a 
major  pan  of  tlie  money  was  for  admin- 
istrative costs.  Of  course,  most  of  it  is 
for  program  costs. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  piopo.cd  spending  for  ad- 
ministrative cost  is  somethin:^  like  S70U.- 
000  less  tlian  was  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1970?  In  other  words,  tlicre  is,  a  very 
tight  control  ..n  the  administrative  cost. 
There  are  fewer  employees,  and  a  lesser 
amount  to  be  spent,  in  spite  of  the  higher 
wage  scales. 

I  believe  the  r.mcndment  offered  by  the 
eentleman  from  Iowa  should  be  opposed. 
This  kind  of  cut  v.ould  be  far  too  drastic. 
It  would  be  not  oidy  a  cutting  to  the  bone 
but  a  serious  crippling  of  a  worthwliile 
program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Tlie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross'  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 1  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  14.  noes  38. 

So  the  amendm(^nt  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENCMFNT   OFFERrD    BV    MR.    GROSS   TO    THE 

COM.^•IT'EE    AM£NrMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  C-nos-,  to  the 
cor.-'m.ltloe  amondmrnt  On  paec  2.  line  5. 
strike   "98.800.000"   and   insert   "$90  000.000" 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .sh?ll  not 
take  5  minutes.  It  is  not  n'^'-es-ary  to  do 
so  to  explain  the  Dinendmcnt. 

This  would  reduce  the  the  authoriza- 
tion in  the  bill  to  S90  n-illion,  v.-hich  is 
the  figure  already  ap.uovcd  by  the  other 
bodv.'lt  is  just  t'-.at  simple.  The  ofner 
bodv  h-xs  already  s'tprovcd  .?90  million, 
and  I  .sh'-uld  d  .si ike  verv  much  to  think 
that  th..  Hcu^e  had  .--uddenly  become  the 
bir  sp.?-.dmn  b.dy  in  th-^  Congress.  If 
you  'vant  to  s.-'ve  a  fev  million  dollars 
and  HDt  .-addle  th-t  mu?h  more  debt 
u'^on  your  ch'id'cn  and  frrandchildr^n. 
y.;u  can  tnr'AC  i  -tart,  a  ^'ery  slight  start, 
richt  here.  . 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  r'se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  points 
already  made  during  the  debate  on  the 
previous  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  I  would  simply  add  tliis:  We  were 
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informed  during  the  hearings  tliat  most 
of  anj'  cut  at  this  time  would  be  reflected 
in  a  lesser  input  of  volunteers  into  the 
program.  So  a  cut  of  this  size.  S8.8  snil- 
hon.  would  have  an  etfect  for  2  or  pus- 
sibly  3  years  in  that  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers in  training  and  in  service  would 
be  reduced.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue this  program  at  the  somewhat  re- 
duced level  which  is  proposed  he.e.  it 
v.ould  be  desirable  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
peat what  I  sa:d  before  on  the  gentle- 
man's previous  amendment  to  cut  S28 
million.  He  now  proposes  a  cut  of  S8.8 
million  and  has  based  it  on  what  was 
done  in  the  other  body.  In  our  hearings 
on  this  bill  we  looked  at  the  program 
carciully.  I  want  fo  say  this:''  If  you  are 
goins:  to  have  a  change  in  cmpha.s.s  in 
this  iJrogram  where  you  will  try  to  move 
away  from  the  young  college  graduate 
to  tlie  skilled  technician,  you  will  need 
the.<;e  additional  funds.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  be  defeated.  If 
you  are  interested  in  seeing  a  nev.-  em- 
phasis in  a  new  Peace  Corps  movins 
forward  without  the  older  type  of  volun- 
teer, I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  strongly 
oppose  this  ill-advised  attempt  to  cut 
the  authorization  for  the  Peace  Corps 
by  SB. 8  million. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  1-year  expendi- 
ture of  only  S98.8  million — not  an  over- 
whelming amount  when  compared  to  the 
tens  of  billions  this  body  annually  ap- 
proves for  a  multitude  of  other  pro- 
grams, including  more  than  $70  billion 
for  defense. 

Yet.  dollar  for  dollar,  few.  if  any,  pro- 
grams can  offer  the  rewards  in  good 
works  and  good  will  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  reaped  for  this  Nation  in  the 
relatively  few  years  of  its  existence. 

At  a  time.  Mr  Chairman,  when  so 
many  Members  of  this  body  and  people 
across  our  land  are  talking  peace,  can 
we  not  afford  $98.8  million  for  peace? 

At  a  time  when  so  many  Members  of 
this  body  are  urging  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica to  stay  within  the  system,  work 
within  the  system,  help  to  improve  the 
system,  can  we  afford  to  start  shutting 
one  of  the  few  doors  that  are  open  to 
tliem  to  follow  this  course? 

And.  at  a  time  when  the  Peace  Corp.s 
itself  is  moving  in  new  directions  long 
advocated  by  many  in  this  oody,  can  we 
afford  to  .'■lap  down  this  effort  to  gear 
this  program  for  the  1970's. 

The  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
broadening  its  appeal  to  include  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  and  of  greater  compe- 
tence. It  now  admits  families  and  draws 
from  the  professions,  farming,  and  la- 
bor. 

As  I  stated  in  this  Chamber  last 
month,  this  new  recruitment  effort  is 
in  full  swing.  It  already  has  succeeded 
in  doubling  the  number  of  applicants 
over  30  years  of  age;  in  doubling  the 


number  of  farmers  available  for  service ; 
in  increasing  by  50  percent  the  ntmiber 
of  applicants  with  craft  skills  such  as 
mechanics,  carpentry  and  welding:  and 
m  increasing  by  40  percent  the  number 
of  experienced  teachers  who  have  ap- 
plied. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, the  Corps  has  reduced  the  size 
of  its  Washington  staff  by  22  percent. 
Tiiis  is  not  an  inflated  budget  geared 
to  providing  comfortable  jobs  for  a  huge 
Washington  headquarters.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  budget  is  needed  to  support 
existing  programs. 

So  if  there  is  a  cutback,  it  will  result 
in  direct  reductions  of  the  number  of  new 
trainees  who  can  be  accommodated.  This 
is  a  point  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member— a  reduction  in  this  modest  re- 
quest will  not  .simply  slice  away  some  fat, 
it  will  carve  a  vital  portion  from  the 
heart  of  this  worthwhile  and  noble  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example:  A 
20-percent  reduction  in  this  authoriza- 
tion would  result  in  a  50-percent  cut  in 
new  trainees.  If  this  body  concurs  with 
such  an  action,  it  had  better  be  prepared 
to  admit  that,  in  effect,  it  voted  to  end 
the  Peace  Corps,  for  I  believe  that  this 
would  be  the  result  of  such  a  reduction. 

And.  finally.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  will  be  our  only  chance 
to  act  on  this  measure  tliis  year  Since 
the  entire  Peace  Corps  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1971  was  dropped  from  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  last 
month,  this  is  the  time  to  make  our 
wishes  known  on  this  matter. 

On  April  10  of  this  year.  Senator  Barry 
GoLDW.^TER  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
favor  of  full  funding  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Senator  Goldwater  .said  at  that  time: 

To  me  the  Peace  Corps  is  the  best  thine 
we  have  going  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. It  is  the  t\-pe  tiling  that  I  ihiiik  we 
mus;  do  more  of — the  person-to-person  ap- 
proacli  in  foreign  countries  where  the  young 
people  and  the  older  people  are  able  to  show 
the  people  of  other  lands  how  we  accomplish 
things  with  our  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  tWs  bill  be- 
fore us  today  will  do.  It  will  allow  us  to 
continue  to  give  to  others  around  the 
world  the  skills  and  the  knowledge  we 
have  acquired  through  the  years. 

And.  in  the  simple  act  of  giving  this 
help,  we  will  be  strengthening  our  ties 
with  those  people  and  also  our  national 
spirit.  And  we  will  be  exhibiting  the  type 
of  selflessness  that  has  made  this  coun- 
try great.  I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment  which  would  damage 
that  noble  effort. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachasetts  on  a  very 
eloquent  statement.  He  has  provided  us 
with  ample  evidence  as  to  why  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected.  Certainly 
it  is  no  argument  at  all  that  we  should 
accept  what  the  other  body  has  done 
and,  in  effect,  be  a  rubberstamp.  If  we 
think  a  program  is  good  and  needs  ade- 
quate funding,  we  should  vote  for  the 


full  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  gei 
into  this  debate,  but  I  cannot  help  being 
amused  by  the  speech  which  Mr.  Blatcli- 
ford  sent  up  and  which  was  just  deliv- 
ered, a  speech  singing  his  own  praises. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  people  m 
the  minority  listen  or  not,  but  I  want 
to  talk  to  the  majority.  I  want  to  teli 
you  about  Mr.  Blatchford  that  they  have 
been  praising.  He  is  a  Republican 
hatchetman.  He  has  been  going  around 
the  country  making  speeches,  until  I 
pulled  him  up  short  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  has  legislative  over- 
sight, demanding  and  asking  that  they 
knock  Democrats  out  of  Congress.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  he  sends  glowing 
speeches  up  here  about  the  great  job 
which  he  is  doing.  He  is  adept  at  blowing 
his  own  horn.  He  is  also  adept  at  being 
a  political  hatchetman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  argue  about 
the  relative  merits  as  to  the  results 
which  he  has  been  obtaining  for  himself 
in  traveling  all  over  the  world  and  in- 
doctrinating any  and  all  who  would 
listen  with  his  own  particular  type  of 
propaganda.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
get  too  much  really  worried  about  it.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress  and  he 
could  not  get  elected  in  one  congres- 
sional district.  So,  I  do  not  think  he  is 
going  to  change  the  whole  complexion 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  sit  around  here  and  have  every- 
one tell  us  what  a  great  genius  he  is 
and  how  he  has  taken  this  great  organi- 
zation and  made  it  so  good,  because 
it  just  is  not  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes ;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Blatchford  might  better 
have  spent  his  time  dislodging  that 
bunch  of  Peace  Corps  demonstrators 
who  took  over  and  held  the  headquarters 
in  Washington  for  36  or  37  hours  in  the 
course  of  which  they  hung  the  Vietcong 
flag  out  the  window.  He  might  better 
have  spent  his  time  correcting  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  why  he 
did  not  do  that  or  anything  about  it 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing.  He 
has  motivated  me  in  just  the  opposite 
direction  by  the  speeches  which  he  ha^ 
sent  up  here.  I  am  going  to  send  him 
a  letter  tomorrow  and  ask  him  how 
much  money  they  spent  in  travel  last 
year.  You  know,  I  did  that  in  the  AID 
agency  but  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
go  over  it  in  detail. 

But  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know, 
while  we  are  talking  about  the  adminis- 
tration which  is  saving  so  much  money, 
that  last  year  the  AID  agency  from  their 
Washington  headquarters  alone  spent 
21,000  days  in  travel,  21,000  accumulated 
days.  Now,  the  people  upstairs  like  to 
talk  about  the  junketeering  Congress- 
men, that  is  probably  more  days  than 
all  the  Congresses  in  the  history  of  the 
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United  States  have  spent  in  travel.  That 
is'one  agency  in  1  year  from  their  Wash- 
ington headquarters. 

So  as  a  result  of  the  eloquent  speech 
which  you  just  delivered,  let  me  say  I  will 
find  out  how  much  money  they  spent  in 

travel.  .  .,,  ^, 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
cemleman  yield  at  that  point? 
"  Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  at  his  own  risk. 
I  will  vield  to  you. 

Mr.  CONTE.  First  of  all  I  want  you  to 
know  that  that  speech  I  gave  and  de- 
livered, that  I  read  and  did  my  own  re- 
search on  my  own  subject. 

Mr.  HAYS,  Let  me  tell  you  something — 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  any  further 
to  the  gentleman   from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  You  have  probably  beaten 
everybody  out  as  far  as  travel  goes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  decline  to 
vield  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  declines  to  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  the  same  speech 
that  Mr.  Blatchford  sent  up 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman- 


Mr.  HAYS.  To  the  Democratic  side, 
but  nobody  wanted  to  read  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield  further. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  just  barely  possible, 
that  by  some  coincidence  you  thought  the 
same  things  they  thought  and  said  them 
the  same  way,  and  I  accept  your  state- 
ment. If  you  say  it  was  your  speech,  it 
was  your  speech. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  cormnittee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line 
6,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  4ic)  of  such  .'\ct  (22  U.S.C. 
2503(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  ne.v  paragraph: 

"  '(4)  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  .-.s  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  no  individual  performing 
service  for  the  Peace  Corps  under  any  au- 
thority contained  in  thi.^  Act  shall  engage 
in  any  activity  determined  by  the  Director  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  be.=^t  intere.sts  of  the 
United  States.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Recohd.  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  5(Ci  of  such  Act  (22 
t-'.SC.  2504(cn,  which  relates  lo  a  re:.dj-ust- 
ment  allowance  for  volunteers,  is  amended — 


(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof 

the  following:  ":  except  that,  m  the  cases  t.r 
volunteers  who  have  one  or  niC're  mmor  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  their  entering  a  perioa 
of  pre-enrollment  trainin.^:  one  pare:it  .=haU 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allow- 
ance at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $125  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  service  as  determined 
by  the  President";  and 

i2i  by  striking  out  "the  Act  of  August  3, 
19.50.  chapter  518.  section  1  (5  U.S.C  61f)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  5582(b) 
of  title  5.  tJnitcd  States  Code". 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2504). 
which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(mi  The  minor  children  of  a  volunteer 
living  with  the  volunteer  may  receive — 

-if)  such  living,  travel,  education,  and 
leave  allowances,  such  housing,  transporta- 
tion, subsistence,  and  essential  special  items 
of  clothing  as  the  President  may  determine; 
•■(2)  such  health  care,  including  health 
care  following  the  volunteer's  service  for 
illness  or  injury  incurred  during  such  serv- 
ice, and  health  and  accident  insurance, 
as  the  President  may  determine  and  upon 
.iuch  terms  as  he  may  determine,  including 
health  care  in  any  facility  referred  to  in  sub- 
section le)  of  this  section,  subject  to  such 
condition.^  as  the  President  may  pre.scnbe 
and  subject  to  reimbursement  of  .Tppn.  pru.- 
tions  as  provided  in  such  subsection  lei; 

"(3)  such  orientation,  language,  and  other 
training  neces.sary  to  accompli?h  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine; and 

■■(4)  the  benen-s  of  subsectiipn  (1*  of  this 
section  on  the  same  basis  as  volunteers. 

-lu)  The  costs  of  packing  and  i^npacking. 
trani^portins  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage, 
and  storing  the  furniture  and  hou.sehold  and 
por.-^niial  effects  of  a  volunteer  who  has  one 
or  more  minor  children  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  a  period  of  preenrollment  training 
may  be  paid  from  the  date  of  his  departure 
from  his  place  of  re:^idence  to  enter  training 
until  no  later  than  three  months  after  termi- 
nation of  his  service," 

Sec,  3,  Clause  (3>  of  section  6  of  sMch  Act 
(22  US  C,  2505) .  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  leaders,  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  ".  and  a  married  volunteer  s  child  if  born 
during  the  volunteer  s  .service.". 

Sec,  4,  Paragraph  i3)  of  section  7(a)  of 
such  Act  (22  use,  2506ia)l.  vvhich  relates 
to  Peace  Corps  employees,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(3)  The  President  may  specify  what  addi- 
tional allowance  authorized  by  section  5MI 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  which  of 
the  allowances  and  diiferentials  authorized 
bv  .sections  5923  through  5925  of  sv.ch  title 
5.'  mav  be  tjranted  to  any  person  employed, 
appointed,  or  assigned  under  this  subsection 
and  mav  determine  the  rates  thereof  not  to 
exceed  the  rates  otherwise  granted  to  en.- 
plovees  under  the  sections  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  referred  to  m  this  parasraph  ' 
Sec  5  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13  of 
such  Act  (22  use.  2512),  which  relates 
to  experts  and  consultants,  is  amended — 

( 1  )  by  striking  out  'section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  12.  1946.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
55a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  State."  Code";  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "S75  per  diem"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  highest  rate  payable  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code". 

ibi  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  13  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  13  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5 
use,  2263)"  and  "section  201  of  the  Dual 
Compensation  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  3323(b)  and  8344  of  title  5. 
United  states  Code"  and  "section  5532  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code",  respectively. 


Sec.  6.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  (22  U.SC.  2513).  which  relates  to  detail- 
ing per.--oimel  to  foreign  governments  and  In- 
tern.', ional  organizations,  is  amended  by 
ftrlking  out  "section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  70  ( "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
therei.f  "section  5536  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code". 

Sec  7  (a)  Clause  (3»  of  subsection  (a)  or 
section  301  of  such  Act  (22  U.SC,  2501a). 
which  relates  to  encouragement  of  volun- 
tary service  programs,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing cut  all  that  follows  -and  participation 
in,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Inter- 
national voluntary  service  programs  and  ac- 
tivities." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  301  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(2)  Not  more  than  S300.000  may  be  used 
in  fiscal  year  1971  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, Siich  funds  may  be  contributed  to  edu- 
cational Institutions,  private  voltmtary  or- 
ganizations. International  organizations,  and 
fcreisn  governments  or  agencies  thereof,  to 
pay  a  fair  and  proportionate  share  of  the 
ccsts  of  encouraging  the  development  of.  and 
pirrticipation  in.  international  voluntary  pro- 
gr;ims  and  activities," 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  15. 
strike  out  "Sec  2"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  3." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  4.  line  7. 
strike  out  "preenrollment"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "pre-enrollment." 

The     committee      amendment     was 

agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee   amendment:    Page   4.   line   11. 
strike  out  "Sec.  5"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  4.' 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

J'he  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  15. 
strike  out  "Sec.  4."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereol 
"Sec.  5," 

The      committee      amendment      was 

aEreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5,  line  3. 
strike  out  "Sec.  5."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.6.'' 

The     committee      amendment      was 

agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5.  line  7. 
strike  out  "12."   and   insert   in  Ueu  thereof 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Cleik  wi'.l  re- 
port the  next  commilt4?e  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5,  line  21. 
strike  out  "Sec.  6."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■Sec.  7." 

The      committee      amendment      was 

acreecl  to. 

Tl:e  CILMRMAN.  The  C.erk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  6.  lmmec:i:xt<>Iy  alter  line  2.  Insert 
the  tollowmg: 

"Stc.  3.  SuDstctlon  (gi  of  sectioii  25  of 
such  Act  (22  U.S  C.  2522)  Is  amended  by 
strikinp  out  ■and  6(2  i'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■,  Simi ,  and  6(2| "." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  com.mittee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Pa;e  6.  line  6. 
strike  out  ■■Sec.  7."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
■Sec.  9  ■• 

The  committee  amendment  was 
a.trrred  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordin.Tly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commat- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
havin'-;  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  163271  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1119.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  quesrion  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vot€  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  iiros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
en^jr^ssment  and  third  readin'4  of  the 
biU. 

Tiie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  re.id  a  thud  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    ro    RECCM.MIT    OFFERFO    I:  V    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
pa-ed  to  the  bill? 

Mr   GROSS    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Ctjoss  ni.Tfs  fi  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  16327.  t.-i  the  Conunittee  on  Foreien  .\i- 
f.ur^  \v;:h  in-tructions  to  repor:  the  bill  back 
forthwith    with    the    follo-.%ing    amendment: 

Pace  2.  line  5.  strike  out  "Sgs.SOO.OCO  '  and 
Insert   in  Ueu   thereof  "$70.000,000 /' 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  w-^s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  aiid  the 
S;-eaker  i^pnounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
l^-varcd  to  have  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  c:i  the  grcund  that  a  cu-rum  is 


not  pre.'-ent  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yea^  118,  nays  245,  not  voting  68. 
as  follows ; 

(Roll  No.  201] 


Abernethy 

Andrews.  Ala. 

A.^hbronk 

Ay  res 

Belcner 

Betts 

Devill 

Blackburn 

Brav 

r-rinkley 

Broyhlli.  Va, 

Burke.  Fla 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Caflfery 

Camp 

Carter 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

C  ilins 

C',WTer 

('raiie 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davi:,.  Wi.s. 

de  la  Garza 

Dolaney 

Dcnney 

Dennis 

Dcvine 

Dickinson 

Durn 

D.i.v  !y 

Downiim 

Eshlcman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fl^hcr 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fiiqna 


Adair 

.\iams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

.=vndei'son. 

Calif 
.•\:;i?rp\v,-;. 

N  Dak. 
\:'!k:!1.-1o 
.trends 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bi-all.  Md 
Bennett 
B!a-:5;i    * 
Blester 
Biniiham 
Blar.ton 

B-land 
BoUiUi; 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bra  SCO 
Br.nrman 
Brovn.  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
3roy^ill.  N.C. 
Buchai'.an 
!-    rko  Mass. 
Burtcn.  Calif. 
Bush 
B'ltton 
Byrne  Pa 
B,  r:'e».  Wis. 
Ca.«ey 
i"e  "erber^ 
Cel'.er 

''•-a^iberlaln 
Ch'.<';clm 
C!a-k 
Clausen. 
Don  H 


YEAS— 118 

Gallflanakls 
Gettys 
Ciiaimo 
Goldwater 
Goodllnij 
Green,  Oreg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Ha^an 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammcr- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Hebert 
Henderson 
HoLtan 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarcian 
Johnson.  Pa 
Jonas 
J  ines.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Lan'.:en 
Latta 
Lennon 
L'lwensleln 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mann 
Marsh 

NAYS— 245 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cj-rman 

Culver 

Cuiinlri'^harn 

Daddario 

Daniels.  N  J 

Davl.-;   Ga 

Dellcnback 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Dinjell 

Donohue 

Dulski 

D-mran 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edm.indscn 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards,  Calif 

Eilberg 

Erlenbcm 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Fel  than 

Full 

Flood 

Folov 

For-i.  Gerald  R. 

FcM-ri. 

William  D 
Fra=or 

Frellnchuysen 
Frledel 
Ftilton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 


Martln 

Mayne 

MiUer.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mizell 

Nelsen 

O'Konski 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Price.  Tex 

Qulllen 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Roiisselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadobers 

Scherle 

Schmlta 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Slkes 

Smith.  Calif. 

bniith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stei.;er,  Ariz. 

Taylor 

Thcjmpson  Ga. 

WaitL;onner 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whitehurst 

Wlc-tins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wold 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 


Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Oon;alez 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helsioskl 

Hicks 

H'.lltield 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kl'uczvnski 

K.irh 

Kyros 

Les^ett 

Lloyd 

Long:.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCl,:  rv 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McD.ide 

McKneally 


Mardonald. 

Pickle 

Stagt-'ers 

Mass. 

P.ke 

Stanton 

MacGregor 

Pirnie 

Steed 

Madden 

Podell 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Mahon 

Pott 

Stepiiens 

Mailliard 

Prever.  N.C. 

Stokes 

Mathlas 

Pn.'c.  111. 

Stratton 

Matsunaua 

Puclnski 

Stubblefleld 

May 

Quie 

Stuckey 

Mfcd.s 

Railsback 

Symington 

Molcher 

Randall 

Tc:^  ,-ue.  Calif. 

-Michel 

Rces 

Tea:.;ue.  Tex 

Miitva 

Reid,  III. 

Thompson,  N,J 

Miller.  Calif. 

Uci-J.  NY. 

Thom.son.  Wis. 

Minl.':;h 

Reirel 

Tlernan 

Mink 

RtrU.-^ 

Tunney 

Mize 

Rhodes 

Udall 

MuUohan 

Rie^le 

oilman 

Mon  i^-an 

R-  'Jison 

Van  Deerlm 

;.Io.  .rhead 

Rodlno 

Vander  Jagt 

Mortran 

H'.e 

Vanik 

Morse 

Rooney,  N.'Y. 

Vi'-'crito 

Mosher 

Rfoney.  Pa. 

V.'aldie 

Moss 

Rosenthal 

Wampii-r 

Murphy.  111. 

R'l.ster.kowski 

Watts 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roth 

Whalen 

Mvcrs 

Ruybal 

Wha:iev 

Natcher 

Ri:ppe 

White 

Nedzi 

Ryan 

Wilnall 

Ni.x 

St  Germain 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ooev 

Sandman 

Wolff 

OHara 

Schncebell 

Wvatt 

Olfen 

Scnwcncel 

Wydler 

O^XeiU.  Mass. 

Shriver 

Yates 

I'atinan 

Sisk 

Y'atron 

Patten 

Skubltz 

Younc 

Felly 

F:aik 

Zablockl 

Pepper 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Zwach 

Pt-iklns 

Sprin^jer 

Philbln 

StaSord 

NOT  VOTING- 

-68 

Abbitt 

Findley 

:.';r;.-i5 

Anderson.  111. 

F'  reman 

Otlir.-;tr 

Anderson. 

Frey 

Pas.=man 

Tenn. 

G.->riather 

Pettis 

AspinaU 

Garmatz 

Pua'ie 

Ba;ii.i; 

Gray 

Pollock 

Bell.  Calif. 

Han.=en.  Wash. 

Powell 

Berrv 

Hastintrs 

Prvor.  Ark. 

Blitiuk 

::.jj;r.er 

Purrell 

Brock 

Hungate 

Rarick 

Br.  ioks 

Irh..rd 

R.:be;-t3 

Broomfield 

Ji  nes.  Tenn. 

Rocers.  Colo. 

Brown,  Calif 

Karth 

Savior 

Burleson.  Tex 

Kee 

Sche-.ier 

B\;rton.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Shipley 

Cabell 

Land  rum 

Sullivan 

Carey 

L  n.--.La. 

Taft 

Colmer 

McDonald. 

Talcot: 

Conyers 

Mich. 

V.'eic.-iei 

Coutthlln 

McFall 

Whit  ten 

Cramer 

Meskill 

Wilson, 

Dav.  son 

Min=hall 

Cl.arle.,  H. 

Di,--3 

Muntb'oinery 

V.'ri^jht 

Edwards.  La 

M-.rton 

So   the  motion   to  recom.mit  was  re- 
jected. 

The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Long  cf  Lo-L.isian-^  for,  with  Mr.  Gar- 
matz against. 

Mr.  Barin?  for.  'vith  Mr.  Shipley  jg-iinst. 

Mr.  Nichols  f^.if.  with  Mr.  Ro'oerts  ae.iinst 

Mr.     Pcssmr-n     f-r.     with     Mr.     Gallag'ner 
against. 
"Mr.   Rarick   fo-.   '.vith   Mr.   Gny  against. 

Mr.  Whitten  for.  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  A=^p:na;'.  against. 

Mr.  Frey  for.  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.    Cramer   for.   -iith   Mr,   Savior  against. 

Mr     Foreman    for.    with   Mr.    A.nderson   of 
Illinois,  against 

Mr.  Berrv  for.  vc-.th  Mr.  Pettis  against. 

Mr.   Abbitt   for.   with   Mr.   Kes   agtinst. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Brooks  wi^h  Mr  Findlev. 
^^r  Ichord  with  Mr.  Bell  of  Ca'.irornla. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr  Hastings 
Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  }.l.chi- 
ean. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr  Brock. 
Mr  Cabell  with  Mr  Mlnshall. 
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Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  Utah. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

M-    Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Ka'rth  with  Mr.  Welcker, 

Mr   Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr'  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  -A-ith  Mr.  Landrum 

Messrs.  BARRETT.  WILLIAM  D. 
FORD.  VIGORITO,  AREND3.  REIFEL. 
MIZE,  and  GUBSER.  and  Mrs.  REID  of 
Illinois  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 

to  "nay." 
Mr.  DOWNING  changed  his  vote  from 

■■nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announecd 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^•ere — yeas  316,  nays  46,  not  voting  69, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  202] 

YEAS— 316 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Crane 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Din-ell 

Donohue 

Downinsj 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif 
Andrews, 

N,  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bia^titi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bogqs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brcv 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich, 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlli.  N.C. 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes,  Wis 
Ca.sey 
Cederberg 
Cliamberlaln 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Claw.son.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 


Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Fel'^han 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 


Fr,rd.  Gerald  R    Kazen 


Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
ficlstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Kogan 
Hijinrld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hill) 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif, 
Jonas 
.Jones.  Ala, 
Jones.  N.C 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Ford, 

V,  illiam  D, 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnghuvsen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakis 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 


Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

I,an>-'en 

Latta 

Legiett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lnwensteln 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskev 

McCUire  " 


McCtilloch 

MtDade 

McEwen 

McKueally 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mar.-li 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miin.-.h 
Mink 
Mize 
Mizell 
Mullohan 
.Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O  Hara 
OKonskl 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 


Aiibltt 

Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ash brook 

BeviU 

3'.:rke.  Fla. 

CafTery 

Camp 

Carter 

Daniel,  Va. 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Fisher 

Flynt 


Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Podell 

Port 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Price,  111. 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid.  ni. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reifcl 

Reu.ss 

Rhtides 

Rie:tle 

Robison 

Rodino 

Yloe 

Roi-ers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY, 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebu.sh 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Schneebeli 

Sohwengel 

Scbcllus 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

NAYS— 46 

Cioodling 

Gri.Tm 

Gro.ss 

Ha 'tan 

Haley 

Hall 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Landcrebe 

LuJan 

Lukens 

McMillan 

Martin 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

Price.  Tex. 

NOT  VOTING— 69 


Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Si.eijnens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Svmiiigton 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuiinev 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vieorito 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wynian 

Yates 

Y'atron 

Young 

Zion 

Zwach 


QuUlen 

Rivers 

Rousselot 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Teague.  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Wylle 


.Mexander  Edwards.  La.  Nichols 

Anderson,  111.  Flndley  Ottinger 

Anderson,  Foreman  Passman 

Tenn  Frey  Pettis 

Asplnall  Gallagher  Poaee 

Baring  Garmatz  Pollock 

Bell,  Calif.  Hansen,  Wash.  Powell 

Berry  Hastings  Pryor,  Ark. 

Blatnik  Hungate  Purcell 

Brock  Uhord  Rarick 

Brooks  Jones,  Tenn.  Roberts 

Broomfield  Kee  Rogers.  Colo. 

Brown,  Calif.  Kirwan  Saylor 

Burleson,  Tex.  Kluczynskl  Scheuer 

Burton.  Utah  Landrum  Shipley 

Cabell  I-onz.  La.  Sullivan 

Carey  McDonald,  Talcott 

Ccller  Mich.  UdaU 

C.jlmer  McFall  Welcker 

Conyers  Mann  Whitten 

Coughlin  Meskill  Wilson. 

Cramer  Mlnshall  Charles  H. 

Dawson  Montgomery  Wright 

Diggs  Morton  Zablockl 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Garmatz  ■with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
lUlnolB. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Berry. 


Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Brc/ck. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Findlev. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  witli  Mr,  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Frey, 

Mr,  Carey  with  Mr,  Hastings. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Mmshall. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bell  of 
California 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Hungate 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr   Welcker, 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Landrum. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Rarick 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Kee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Hou.'^e  Resolution  1119,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
3430. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR      MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3430  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
16327,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

The  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2502(b)),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
that  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1970" 
and  "$98,450,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "1971"  and  $98,800,000^.  respectively. 

Sec,  2.  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2503(c))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follo'wlng  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  no  Individual  performing 
service  for  the  Peace  Corps  under  any  au- 
thority contained  In  this  Act  shall  engage  In 
any  activity  determined  by  the  Director  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. ■' 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5ici  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2504(c)),  which  relates  to  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  for  volunteers,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following;  ";  except  that,  In  the  cases 
of  volunteers  who  have  one  or  more  minor 
children  at  the  time  of  their  entering  a 
period  of  pre-enroUment  training,  one  parent 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment 
allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $125  for 
each  month  of  satisfactory  service  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Pre^'dent";  and 

(2)  by  striking  oui  "the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950,  chapter  518,  section  1  (5  U  S.C  61f)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
5582(b)   of  title  5,  United  States  Code^'. 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  i5  U.SC  2504), 
which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  subsections: 

"(m)  The  minor  children  of  a  volunteer 
living  with  the  volunteer  may  receive — 
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"(1)  such  living,  travel,  education,  and 
leave  allowaiices,  aiicii  housnig,  transporta- 
tion, subsistence,  and  essential  special  items 
of  cluthmi;  as  the  President  may  determine; 

■•(2t  stich  health  care,  including  health 
care  following  the  volunteer's  service  for  ill- 
ness or  injury  occurred  during  such  service. 
and  health  and  accident  insurance,  as  the 
President  may  deiermnie  and  upon  such 
terms  as  he  may  determine,  including  health 
care  in  anv  facility  referred  to  m  subsection 
lei  of  thls'section.' subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  President  may  prescribe  and  subject  to 
reimbursement  of  appropriations  as  provided 
in  such  subsection  (e) ; 

•  i3i  -urh  orientation,  language,  and 
other  training  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  oi  this  Act  as  the  President  may 
determine;  and 

■  i4i  the  benefits  cf  subsection  (!)  of  this 
section  on  the  same  basis  as  volunteers. 

••|ni  The  costs  of  packing  and  unpacking, 
tr.insporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage. 
and  storing  the  furniture  and  household  and 
personal  effects  of  a  volunteer  who  has  one 
or  more  minor  children  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  a  period  of  pre-enroUment  training 
may  be'  paid  from  the  date  of  his  departure 
from  his  pla:e  of  residence  to  enter  training 
initil  no  later  than  three  months  after  termi- 
nation of  his  service." 

Sec.  4.  Clause  (3)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  (22  use.  2505).  which  relates  to  Peace 
Con>s  volunteer  leaders.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  and  a  married  volunteer's  child 
if  born  during  the  volunteer's  service,". 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(a)  of 
such  Act  (22  U.S.C  2506iai).  which  relates 
to  Peace  Corps  employees,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■i3i  The  President  may  specify  what  ad- 
ditional allowance  authorized  by  section  5941 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  which  of 
the  allowances  and  differentials  authorized 
by  sections  5923  through  5925  of  such  title  5, 
niay  be  granted  to  any  person  employed,  ap- 
pointed, or  assigned  under  this  subsection 
and  may  determine  the  rates  thereof  not  to 
exceed  the  rates  otherwise  granted  to  em- 
plovees  under  the  sections  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  referred  to  In  this  paragraph." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  lai  of  section  13 
of  such  Act  1 22  U.S.C.  2512)  .  which  relates  to 
ey.peris   and  consultants,  is   amended*- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946.  as  amended  (5  USC 
55a)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
3109    of   title   5.   United   States   Code";    and 

1 2)  bv  striking  out  "S75  per  diem"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  payable  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code". 

lb)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  13  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  13  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended  (5 
use  2263)'  and  "section  201  of  the  Dual 
Compen-;at:on  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  3323  ib)  and  8344  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code"  and  "section  5.532  of 
title  5.  United   States  Code",  respectively 

Sec  7.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  1 22  US  C.  2513) ,  which  relates  to  detail- 
ing pversonnel  to  foreign  governments  and 
international  organizations,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  70)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  5536  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  ". 

Sec  8.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  25  of  such 
Act  (22  use  25221  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  6(2)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'.  5im).  and  6(2)". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  -section  301  of  such  Act  (22  US  C  2501a), 
which  relates  to  encouragement  of  voluntary 
service  programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "and  participation  in.  '  and 
inserting  in  lieti  thereof  "international 
voluntary  service  programs  and  activities.  " 


(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
sViCh  section  301  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(2)  i:ot  more  than  $300,000  may  be  used 
in  fiscal  year  1971  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Such  funds  may  be  contributed  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, international  organizations,  and 
foreign  governments  or  agencies  thereof,  to 
pay  a  fair  and  proportional*  share  of  the 
cost3  of  encouraging  the  development  of, 
,ind  participation  in.  International  voluntary 
programs  and  activities." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordeie(a  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  16327t  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  .just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
last  rollcall.  No.  202,  I  was  unavoidably 
detained.  Had  I  been  here  I  would  have 

voted  "yea." 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTICLES- 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  I  H.R.  8673  >  to  protect 
consumers  by  providing  a  civil  remedy 
for  misrepresentation  of  the  quality  of 
articles  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
■West  Virginia  iMr.  Staggers'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN"     THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8673.  with  Mr. 
N.MCHER  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  tmanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing  of   the   bill   was   dispensed   with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
St.'VCGers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
'Mr.  Springer!  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  We.st  Virginia   'Mr.  Sl^^ggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purposes  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  amend  the  National  Gtold 
and  Silver  Stamping  Act  of  1906  to  pro- 


vide a  civil  remedy  for  misrepresentation 
of  Uie  quality  of  articles  made  from  gold 
and  silver.  The  persons  who  would  be  en- 
titled to  seek  civil  relief  would  be  any 
competitor,  customer,  or  competitor  oi  a 
customer  of  any  person  in  violation  of 
the  requirements  of  the  act,  as  well  as  a 
jewelry  trade  association. 

At  present  the  act  contains  only  crim- 
inal sanctions  for  any  violations  of  its 
provisions.  However,  despite  indicatioiii 
of  repeated  and  substantial  violations  of 
the  act.  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
never  brought  a  suit  to  enforce  this 
statute.  In  the  course  of  hearings  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance,  representatives  of  the  Jewelers 
Vigilance  Committee  testified  concern- 
ing recent  instances  of  repeated  and  ex- 
tensive violations  of  the  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
a  successful  plaintiff  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain an  injunction  and  could  recover  his 
court  costs  and  a  reasonable  attorneys 
fee.  In  addition,  persons  and  firms,  other 
than  trade  associations,  could  recover  for 
any  damages  which  they  may  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  the  false  marking. 
Conversely,  an  unsuccessful  plaintiff 
would  be  liable  to  the  defendant  for  the 
defendant's  cost  of  defending  the  suit, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
and  ii  the  action  was  brought  by  a  trade 
as.=:ociation  "frivolously,  for  purposes  of 
harassment,  or  an  implementation  of  any 
scheme  in  restraint  of  trade,"  the  de- 
fendant could  also  recover  pimitive  dam- 
ages. 

A  substantially  similar  bill.  S.  1046.  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  other  body, 
and  I  trust  that  this  body  will  support 
this  legislation.  I  want  to  be  candid  in 
stating  to  the  House  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  submitted  an  ad- 
verse report  on  this  legislation  based  on 
the  Department's  apprehension  that  a 
trade  association  might  use  the  enforce- 
ment authority  conferred  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  exert  pressures  upon  individual 
companies  to  secure  results  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  committee  has  carefully 
considered  this  objection,  but  believes 
that  there  are  adequate  safeguards  in 
this  bill,  including  punitive  damages,  to 
prevent  such  a  result.  The  fact  cannot 
be  overlooked  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  never  brought  a  suit  to  en- 
force the  Gold  and  Silver  Stamping  Act. 
This  makes  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  to  look  to  private 
attorneys  general — and  in  this  case  par- 
ticularly to  interested  trade  associa- 
tions— to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  thus  protect  consumers  who 
have  no  way  of  protecting  themselves. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  not 
practicable  for  consumers  to  bring  indi- 
vidual damage  suits  in  case  they  have 
been  defrauded  by  providing  jewelry 
which  does  not  contain  gold  or  silver  of 
the  fineness  indicated  by  the  stamp: 
First,  the  value  of  the  articles  is  usually 
too  small  to  justify  individual  suits:  and. 
second,  the  correct  gold  or  silver  content 
may  be  determined  only  by  melting  the 
article  down. 

Consequently,  the  legislation  befoie 
the  House  offers  the  only  practical  re- 
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course  and  I  hope  the  House  will  vote 

'  ^jj.'  SPRINGER.  :Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman.  64  years  ago  Congress 
uas  concerned  that  gold  and  silver  arti- 
cles could  be  sold  without  an  indication 
of  the  content  of  such  metals  and  the 
value  that  such  content  would  impart. 
Consequentlv  the  National  Gold  and 
SUver  Stamping  Act  of  1906  required  Uiat 
any  article  of  merchandise  which  was 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  which  was  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  be  properly  marked  as  to  such 
content. 

As  consumers  we  have  been  relying 
upon  these  markings  over  the  years.  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  us  when  buying 
jewelry  or  similar  articles  will  look  to 
see  whether  it  claims  to  be  14  karat  gold 
or  whatever.  The  buying  public  has 
trusted  these  markings  assuming  that 
the  requirement  for  them  was  also  fol- 
lowed up  by  some  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  sure  that  they  were  ac- 
curate and  honest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  has  not  been 
so.  The  markings  cannot  be  relied  upon 
and  the  buying  public  has  bean  victim- 
ized for  many  years.  Having  a  criminal 
law  on  the  books  or  promulgating  a  rule 
or  regulation  does  not  in  itself  afford  any 
protection.  Only  vigorous  enforcement 
can  do  that.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  seen  fit  to 
enforce  the  Stamping  Act  with  vigor. 
There  have  been  no  prosecutions  as  yet. 

Since  this  state  of  affairs  has  existed 
since  just  after  the  turn  of  the  centuiT 
it  would  hardly  be  encouraging  or  satis- 
fying to  now  receive  assurances  that  en- 
forcement would  start. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  not 
change  the  Stamping  Act  in  any  way.  If 
enforcement  did  begin,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing.  Tire  bill  before  us  adds  a 
remedy  on  the  civil  side.  It  says  to  a 
buyer,  a  competitor  or  an  interested  trade 
association  that  they  need  not  wait  for 
criminal  action  but  can  proceed  through 
ordinary  legal  channels  to  obtain  self 
help. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  note  trie  extent 
to  which  violations  have  become  routine 
in  the  trade.  The  Jewelers  Vigilance 
Committee,  made  up  of  reputable  dealers 
in  the  field  anxious  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  statute,  bought  15  quality  arti- 
cles of  jewelry  from  nine  different  stores. 
Two-thirds  of  the  items  were  falsely 
marked.  Recently  26  items  selling  for  less 
than  S5  were  purchased.  All  of  them 
'•ere  in  violation.  Some  did  accurately 
cite  the  gold  or  silver  content,  but  in 
such  cases  the  required  trademark  was 
omitted. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  bill  would 
allow  customers,  competitors,  and  trade 
associations  to  proceed  against  violators 
for  injunctive  relief  and  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  damages.  There  is  some  con- 
cern in  the  Department  of  Justice  about 
allowing  trade  associations  to  be  plain- 
tiffs in  such  suits.  They  point  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  use  of  such  suits  to  con- 
trol prices,  restrain  trade,  and  force 
membership  in  the  organizations.  The 


committee  did  not  find  these  arguments 
to  be  convincing  under  ail  the  circum- 
stances. First  of  all  the  bill  is  designed  to 
discourage  any  such  activities.  If  frivo- 
lous suits  are  brought  punitive  damages 
can  be  awarded  against  such  a  plaintiff. 
The  bill  include.s  recovery  of  suit  costs 
and  attorney  fees  by  either  party  and 
this  should  discourage  lawsuits  which 
are  not  based  on  sound  evidence. 

The  nature  of  the  jewelry  trade  is  such 
tiiat  many  different  trade  associations 
exist  representing  various  elements  of 
the  industry.  None  of  these  associations 
IS  predominate  and  many  of  them  are 
made  up  of  members  who  participate  in 
other  associations.  There  seems  to  be 
adequate  balance  of  power  in  this  area 
to  avoid  the  dangers  which  bother  the 
Justice  Department.  In  addition,  the  bill 
makes  such  that  associations  who  qual- 
ify as  parties  to  lawsuits  under  this  bill 
are  those  that  are  actually  directed  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  business  con- 
ditions. 

Another  factor  of  these  lawsuits  I 
think  is  significant.  The  proof  of  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance  is  ver>-  sim- 
ple. A  quick  and  very  accurate  test  can 
be  used  to  tell  whether  or  not  a  piece  of 
jewelry  actually  meets  the  quality  of  the 
marking  thereon.  This  feature  works  in 
two  directions.  Because  it  is  a  simple 
matter  there  is  very  little  excuse  for  a 
manufacturer  to  produce  articles  which 
do  not  live  up  to  their  billing.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  very  straight-forward 
and  simple  issue  to  be  presented  in  a 
lawsuit. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  have  extended 
the  remedy  of  self  help  where  Govern- 
ment action  has  historically  been  inade- 
quate. You  win  recall  that  enforcement 
of  safety  regulations  for  trucks  m  inter- 
state commerce  were  merely  orders  on 
paper  because  of  the  lack  of  manpower  in 
the  proper  agency  to  enforce  them.  In 
1966  we  passed  what  was  referred  to  as 
the  Gray  Area  bill  to  allow  among  other 
things  customers  and  competitors  of 
trucks  which  were  in  patent  violation  of 
the  rules  to  proceed  directly  against 
them. 

This  is  a  similar  situation.  The  reputa- 
ble dealers  in  gold  and  silver  articles 
want  the  markings  to  be  reliable  to  make 
such  that  the  customer  gets  what  he  is 
paying  for.  This  is  commendable.  As  long 
as  there  are  reputable  and  interested 
people  in  the  marketplace  they  should 
be  encouraged  and  helped  in  their  effort 
to  protect  their  customers. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  pass 
H.R. 8673. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  ihe  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  but  what  is  wrong  with 
the  existing  laws  to  prevent  this  sort  of 
occurrence  from  happemng?  It  i.-^  not 
quite  clear  to  me  why  we  need  this  addi- 
tional consumer  protection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Simply  because  there 
has  not  been  any  enforcement  of  that 
statute.  We  are  now  adding  enforcement 
by  people  who  are  either  aggrieved  or  of- 
fended by  what  they  have  been  sold  or 


what  any  other  person  puts  on  the 
market  and  which  is  mismarked  or  un- 
marked. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tieman  will  yield  lurther.  what  he  is 
saying,  then,  i.'-  that  this  bill,  which  first 
appeared  belore  the  whole  House  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  as  No.  145  on  April  7 
of  this  year,  and  has  been  put  over  be- 
cause of  departmental  objection  to  it — 
and  I  think  that  is  the  principal  reason, 
plus  the  fact  that  there  were  those  who 
felt  that  a  bill  ol  tins  magnitude  should 
not  be  handled  by  uiianimous  consent  of 
all  Members  present 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  the  gentleman  makes. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  it  also  follows,  does  it 
not.  that  the  very  department  that  was 
in  objection  to  it  v.  as  a  department  ol  a 
Cabinet  branch  of  Government  that  has 
not  enforced  the  existing  law.  I  wonder  if 
maybe  the  way  to  correct  it  is  to  change 
the  department  rather  than  to  pass  addi- 
tional punitive  legislation  and  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  aggrieved,  becau.se  I  c  an 
envisage  a  situation  wherein  thus  might 
get  to  be  picayunish  and  tliere  might  be  a 
host  of  people  who  would  claim  false 
marking,  and  there  would  be  great  court 
costs,  costs  of  defen.sc.  and  so  forth,  under 
this  new  bill. 

I  think  insofar  as  that  part  is  concern- 
ed, the  Department  of  Justice  had  some 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  bill, 
but.  of  course.  I  can  never  .see  why  they 
did  not  pursue  the  existing  la\^ .  We  do 
have  bills  against  false  marking:  and  col- 
lusion and  against  restraint  of  trade  I 
just  wonder  w"hy  the  paradox  situation, 
of  a  department  objecting  and  stiUl  not 
ai-reeing  to  enforce  the  older  existing 
law. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  did  not  think  they 
save  us  any  really  valid  reason  why  to 
date  we  should  not  add  this  provision 
to  the  law  in  view  of  their  own  action. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
feel.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  there  are 
frivolous  suits  brought  by  the  alleged 
plaintilT,  that  this  could  al.so  result  in 
harassment  or  restraint  of  trade? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  also  provide  puni- 
tive damages  for  harassment  by  an  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  the  new  leg- 
islation provides  penalties  in  both  di- 
rections. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  tried  to  deal  with  this  in  an  even- 
handed  way  so  that  there  could  not  be 
harassment,  by  giving  the  person  who  is 
harassed  the  punitive  damage  rights 
against  the  association  harasser. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  "what  rea- 
son is  there  to  think  if  the  present  laws 
dealing  with  misrepresentation  and  fraud 
have  not  been  enforced,  that  this  one 
will  be? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Because  we  have  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  which  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be  suits  brought 
by  those  who  are  in  association  with  and 
who  are  in  a  position  of  having  a  valid 
interest  in  the  industry.  This  is  an  indus- 
try where  there  has  been  terrible  dis- 
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crimination  against  people  who  \ve.e  nec- 
essarily ignorant  of  the  reQuirements  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  will  the 
gentle:r.an  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs 
to  me  tliat  pos.5ibly  one  of  the  reasons 
there  have  been  no  prosecutions  might 
be  because  we  do  not  have  a  .'^erious  prob- 
lem. If  we  do  not  have  a  serious  problem, 
I  wonder  if  we  need  legislation?  And  if  we 
do  have  a  serious  problem.  I  wonder 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea,  in- 
stead of  putting  new  legislation  on  the 
books,  to  just  make  the  Department  of 
Justice  do  what  it  should  do? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  may  answer  the 
first  question  first,  the  gentleman  makes 
an  a.ssumption  that  the  problem  is  incon- 
sequential. There  was  evidence  that  this 
was  widespread,  existing  coast  to  coast 
and  in  all  States.  That  is  not  inconse- 
quential. 

On  the  second  question,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  refresh  me.  I  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  My  second  question  is,  if. 
in  fact  there  is  a  serious  problem,  why 
should  we  not  encourage  the  department 
to  do  what  it  is  supposed  to  do  instead 
of  worrying  about  new  legislation? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  These  people  have 
asked  the  Department  for  enforcement 
and  have  not  got  it.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  attorneys  over  the  years  since  1907, 
under  the  administrations,  both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  have  not  enforced 

this  law. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  think  I  might 
offer  a  worthwhile  contribution  on  that 
particular  question.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
held  extensive  hearings  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  testimony  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, on  the  defaults  on  mortgages. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings  we 
found  that  the  U.S.  attorneys'  offices, 
which  are  the  offices  in  the  field  that  do 
the  work  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
simply  are  in  each  and  every  instance 
and  in  each  and  every  region  of  the 
country  understaffed  and  overworked.  As 
a  result  thereof,  they  concentrate  in 
areas  of  criminal  Infractions  where  they 
feel  it  is  most  important,  where  the  in- 
fractions are  of  a  type  that  are  hurting 
people  physically  and  causing  monetary 
damage  to  a  great  degree,  and  they  ig- 
nore the  type  of  criminal  penalty  in- 
volved here,  because  while  perhaps  an 
individual  may  have  paid  50  percent  or 
75  percent  more  than  he  should  have 
paid  for  an  item  that  was  mislabeled,  in 
the  other  areas  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  had  cases  where  much  more 
harm  is  done. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office  having  to  choose  the  more  impor- 
tant cases  and  prosecuting  those.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  a  fact  in  the  country 
today.  The  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  local  U.S.  attorneys'  offices  in  the 
various  regions  and  districts  in  many  in- 


stances are  ignoring  infractions  of  the 
law  because  they  have  to  pick  out  those 
which  they  think  are  more  important. 

As  I  say,  getting  back  to  the  VA  cases, 
it  was  the  feeling  of  some  of  us  on  that 
subcommittee  that  tiiey  should  have  al- 
lowed the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
continue  handling  the  cases  for  defaults 
on  mortgages  and  to  go  after  the  debtors. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  still  a  big 
problem  remaining  with  us.  The  Federal 
Government  is  owed  billions  and  biUions 
of  dollars,  and  this  is  not  being  collected 
because  we  do  not  have  sufficient  man- 
power and  personnel  in  the  Department 
of  Jiistice  to  do  that  work.  If  they  cannot 
do  that  work  to  make  money  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, certainly  they  also  could  be  ex- 
pected to  ignore  this  type  of  thing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS,  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may 
remark  in  passing.  I  am  not  particularly 
agaiiist  this  legislation:  I  am  ju.st 
against  passing  something  unnecessary, 
if  we  are.  We  do  too  much  of  that. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  odd  reason  to 
pass  legislation  at  this  time,  to  give  us 
the  reason  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  failing  and  refusing  to  discharge 
it,s  functions. 

If  that  is  a  fact — I  do  not  know,  but  I 
assume  it  is  from  what  has  been  said — it 
seems  to  me  perhaps  the  way  to  do  this 
is  to  get  them  to  go  to  work,  instead  of 
loading  down  the  books  with  legislation. 
Surely  we  are  not  going  to  pass  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  every  time  they  do  not 
do  their  job. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  My  only  reply  *o  the 
■rentleman  would  be  that  if  he  can  get 
them  down  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  take  on  the  project,  and  get  them  to 
do  it.  p>erhaps  no  one  will  have  to  enforce 
this  law  when  we  have  it  on  the  books. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  reading  the  letter  to 
the  committee  chairman  from  the  At- 
torney General.  I  find  that  general  legis- 
lation has  been  proposed  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  sought  under  this  bill. 
It  would  provide  the  Attorney  General, 
and  therefore  ultimately  the  consumers 
themselves,  the  authority  to  prevent  un- 
lawful acts  affecting  consumers,  includ- 
ing the  acts  against  which  this  bill  is 
directed. 

It  strikes  me  we  are  going  pretty  far 
in  legislation  when,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  we  authorize  a  trade  a.ssociation. 
which  is  composed  of  a  selected  number  of 
competitors  who  combine  themselves  into 
an  association,  to  bring  suits  as  panies 
in  interest  against  small  operators  who 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  contesting  with 
these  powerful  trade  organizations. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  presents  a  very 
serious  problem,  and  we  should  be  care- 
ful before  embarking  on  that  course.  If 
we  incorporate  this  kind  of  authority  for 
gold  and  silver  articles  in  the  law.  what 
is  to  prevent  us  next  week  from  expand- 
ing this  and  abolishing  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 


was  created  to  accomplish  this  veiy  same 
ob,jective. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman,  i 
believe,  has  spoken  the  truth:  but  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  not  en- 
forced the  law. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  already  have  legisla- 
tion on  the  books  dealing  with  deceptive 
practices,  false  advei  ticing  and  mislabel- 
ing. Why  legislation  granting  special 
privileges  to  trade  associations  involving 
gold  and  silver? 

xMr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  Those  are  all  acts, 
just  as  this  is. 

Mr.  JONAS.  They  are  not  covered  by 
this, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  They  are  not  covered 
by  this. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
picking  out  these  products  and  enacting 
a  separate  piece  of  legislation  to  deal  with 
them,  when  we  have  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  dealing  with  all  sorts? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  may  be  tnie, 
but  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
not  enforced  the  law.  The  gentleman  is 
asking  me  why.  They  claim  to  have  no 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Under  the  original  act 
the  Justice  Department  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  party  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  That  is  why  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  always  said,  "We 
do  not  have  jurisdiction  over  it.  It  is  up 
to  the  Justice  Department  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  because  that  is  what 
the  act  says." 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  respond  to  that. 
please? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  the  reason  for 
that  is  that  the  law  on  the  books  now 
covering  this  subject  deals  with  penal 
provisions 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  makes  it  a  crime.  That 
obviously  is  a  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Another  problem  arising  here  is  that 
you  are  going  to  confer  on  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  the  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
suits  without  any  limit  on  the  amount 
involved.  This  is  contrary  to  the  Federal 
general  statutes  which  fix  a  maximum  as 
the  amount  involved  before  Federal 
courts  are  available  in  suits  between  in- 
dividuals. If  this  is  followed  as  a  prece- 
dent, then  all  other  complaints  of  con- 
sumers in  this  field  could  follow.  The 
Federal  courts  are  going  to  be  loaded 
down  with  a  multiplicity  of  suits  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  my 
opinion,  has  a  responsibility  of  super- 
vising now. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
effort  to  bring  anybody  else  into  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  You  establish  a  precedent 
if  the  Congress  does  it  in  this  instance. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  then 
other  groups  next  week  will  want  the 
same  privilege? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that,  I  suppose,  and  you  may  be 
faced  with  it  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  JONAS.  How  can  we  justify  pics" 
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ing  out  one  group  of  products  just  be- 
cause they  have  gold  or  silver  in  them? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  evidence  indicated  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  it.  The  gentleman  will  have  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  it  is 
necessary  in  these  other  instances. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  about  other  legisla- 
tion in  this  general  field? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  division  in  the  committee  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  bill  shall  come  forth.  Nobody 
has  agreed  yet  as  to  what  kind  of  a  bill 
we  will  bring  out  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JONAS.  At  least  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  it  is  without  precedent  in  tlie 
history  of  the  country.  Never  before  has 
the  Congress  authorized  a  trade  associa- 
tion to  become  a  party  in  interest.  This 
IS  a  form  of  class  action  to  be  instituted 
by  a  trade  association  which  could  be  a 
representative  of  the  entire  industry  or 
only  a  part  of  the  industry  or  a  small 
group  of  people  engaged  in  this  business 
who  combine  into  an  association.  The  At- 
torney General  fears  that  it  opens  up  a 
Pandora's  box  and  that  the  courts  will  be 
flooded  with  a  multiplicity  of  harassing 
suits.  The  provision  in  the  bill  in  which 
you  undertake  to  deal  with  protection 
against  harassment  means  that  first  he 
has  to  be  able  to  satisfy  a  judge  that  this 
:s  not  a  frivolous  suit.  He  may  have  diffi- 
culty in  doing  that.  The  economic  power 
of  a  trade  association  far  outweighs  that 
of  an  individual  against  whom  a  com- 
plaint might  be  made.  I  thought  that  the 
comments  of  the  Attorney  General  were 
Strong  and  deserve  consideration.  Like 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  I  do  not 
know  how  I  will  vote  on  this  bill,  but  I 
thought  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
we  ought  to  pay  some  attention  to,  and 
more  than  just  casual  attention  to,  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  ap- 
proach this  problem. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  in  reply  that  this 
is  one  instance  in  which  I  thought  this 
kind  of  action  was  necessary.  I  am  not 
saying  that  every  action  is  vaUd.  So  there 
is  no  misunderstanding  about  that,  I 
want  to  make  that  clear.  But  I  am  say- 
ing in  this  instance  I  think  it  is.  and  I 
will  certainly  want  to  be  very  discrimi- 
nating. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  may  I  say  I  concur  in  that  \iew. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No:  I  do  not  think 
anyone  at  this  point  is  certain  as  to 
whether  they  are  for  or  against  it:  that 
is,  until  we  see  the  bill.  If  it  comes  out 
in  one  form.  I  shall  not  supnoi  t  it  but  if 
It  comes  out  in  another  form  I  shall  sup- 
port it.  May  I  say  it  was  a  very  carefully 
drawn  piece  of  legislation  when  it  came 
before  the  committee 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  In  looking  over 
the  bill,  as  set  forth  on  page  9,  of  the 
report,  under  the  Ramseyer  rule,  I  no- 
tice that  the  provision  with  regard  to 
protection  against  frivolous  and  harass- 
ing suits,  that  that  provision  apparently 
i^  apphcable  only  as  to  suits  in  which  a 
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trade  association  is  made  a  party.  It  does 
not  appear  to  apply  to  a  suit  brought  by 
an  individual  customer  under  subsection 
<b). 

It  seems  to  me.  if  that  is  a  correct  in- 
terpretation, that  we  have  not  cut  off 
the  likelihood  of  harassing  and  frivolous 
suits  brought  by  individuals  wholly  in- 
dependent of  a  trade  association  but 
some  customer  might  feel  himself  ag- 
grieved and  there  might  be  a  tremendous 
number  of  such  suits  started  individ- 
ually without  any  threat  of  punitive 
damages  because  punitive  damages  ap- 
parently apply  only  under  subsection  <c' 
instead  of  subsection  (b^. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
care  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  No;  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  interpreted  it  correctly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  a  little  different 
interpretation  of  the  language  as  con- 
tained in  the  bill  than  the  gentleman 
who  just  spoke  and  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  before  him,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Jonas  i  ,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  de- 
fense together  with  reasonable  attorney 
fees.  I  do  not  see  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  restricts  that  to  trade  associa- 
tion suits  and  I  do  not  see  it  requires  a 
finding  that  the  suits  be  frivolous. 

Under  subsection  (d)  which  appears 
at  the  bottom  of  page  9  of  the  report  and 
the  top  of  page  10  of  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill  there  is  this  language: 

Any  defendant  against  whom  a  civil  ac- 
tion is  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  cost  of 
defending  the  suit,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee.  In  the  event  such  action  Is 
terminated  without  a  finding  by  the  court 
that  such  defendant  Is  or  has  been  in  vio- 
lation of  this  Act. 

This  language  as  contained  in  this 
portion  of  the  bill  does  not  confine  it 
simply  to  association  suits.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  finding  that  the  action  is  frivo- 
lous but  simply  requires  that  the  plain- 
tiff fail  in  his  suit. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  is  with  respect 
to  the  defendant  in  a  suit.  If  the  plain- 
tiff does  not  prove  his  case,  then  the 
defendant  is  awarded  his  cost  and  a 
reasonable  attorney  fee.  The  other  gen- 
tleman was  speaking  of  the  plaintiff 
recovering  attorney's  fees  and  cost  of 
court  if  he  prevails  in  his  action. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  language  in 
the  bill  is  very  clear 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  May  I  put  it  this  way. 
I  think  I  have  the  answer,  and  that 
is  simply  this:  that  punitive  damages 
can  only  go  to  trade  associations. 

Mr.  JONAS,  Right, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Attorney's  fees  and 
costs  would  apply  otherwise. 

Mr,  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE,  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  provision  in  the  bill  requiring  a  find- 
ing that  It  be  a  frivolous  suit  refers  to 
the  section  on  frivolous  suits?  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  section  having  to  do  with 
court  costs  and  reasonable  attorney's 
fees? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mrs.  Heckler  I. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  voice  my  strong 
support  of  this  bill  to  protect  the  pubUc 
from  buying  fraudulent  gold  and  silver 
merchandise.  This,  I  feel,  is  necessary- 
legislation. 

In  an  era  in  which  consumer  protec- 
tion is  becoming  more  significant  this  is 
perhaps  just  a  first  step,  and  will  lead 
to  further  legislation  in  the  broad  area 
of  consumer  protection. 

When  the  average  person,  or  the  re- 
tail dealer,  buys  an  article  marked  'ster- 
ling silver"  or  "14  karat  gold"  he  relies 
on  the  trade  stamp  to  assure  the  quality 
of  the  product.  But  if  the  article  is  in- 
correctly or  fraudulently  stamped  the 
consumer  is  defrauded.  Under  existing 
law  this  person  can  only  complain  to 
the  Justice  Department,  which  h?s  never, 
since  the  enactment  of  the  National  Gold 
and  Silver  Stamping  Act  of  1906.  brought 
a  suit  to  enforce  this  law. 

This  bill  provides  a  means  of  relief 
which  is  long  overdue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
deserves  special  commendation  for  its 
wisdom  in  providing  the  safeguards  in- 
volved in  the  bill  which  permit  the  court 
to  determine  and  punish  illegal  actions 
such  as  frivolous  suits  and  harassment? 

I  am  familiar  with  these  various  prob- 
lems since  my  district,  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachu-sctts,  is  a 
major  center  of  the  jewelry  industry.  The 
city  of  Attleboro  and  the  town  of  North 
Attleboro  have  numerous  jewelry  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  firms  producing 
jewelers'  machinery,  molds,  ca.'^tnigs, 
findings,  metal,  and  other  components 
of  the  industry.  The  Attleboros  are  the 
home  of  numerous  reputable  dealers 
This  is  a  fine  and  resi>ected  industry, 
which  contnbutes  to  the  employment 
and  economic  well-being  of  many  of  my 
constituents.  I  think  the  leadership  of 
the  jewelry  industry  in  the  Attleboros  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  either  error  or 
fraudulent  practices  in  the  marketing 
of  jewelry,  and  has  in  fact  been  vigilant 
in  the  self-ix)licinc  of  its  members. 

Literally  thousands  of  upright,  hard- 
•.vorking  Americans  are  employed  by  this 
industry  who  want  to  see  its  hich  .stand- 
ards maintained.  They  are  working  in 
companies  living  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards, and  yet  not  all  Americans  are  re- 
ceinng  the  benefits  of  hich  standards 
and  practices.  The  ethical  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage against  those  who  defraud, 
which  is  why  these  employees  and  their 
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employers  are  supporting  enhanced  con- 
sumer protection  and  eflfective  means  to 
eradicate  fraud  and  deceit  in  the  indus- 
tr>-. 

The  fraudulent  marking  of  gold  or 
silver  jewelry  or  other  merchandise  is  a 
serious  problem  today,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  against  mismarking  is 
essential  to  protect  the  individual  con- 
sumer and  the  industry  as  a  whole.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  a  vital  step  in  the  long  path 
toward  consumer  protection,  which  is  a 
means  of  self-protection  for  all  of  us.  We 
have  had  no  protection  in  this  field  for 
64  years  since  the  original  act  was  passed, 
due  to  this  lack  of  enforcement,  and  I 
think  we  have  tolerated  this  ineffective- 
ness fcr  far  too  long.  It  is  time  to  protect 
the  public  by  passing  this  legislation. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee,  and 
especially  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land 'Mr.  TiERN.^N-i.  fcr  his  efiforts  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
a  member  of  the  committee   iMr    Eck- 

HAROT ' . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler*  for 
her  statement  which  I  think  is  exactly 
accurate  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
I  also  want  to  add  that  this  bill  is  ex- 
tremely carefully  and  extremely  narrow- 
ly drawn. 

The  right  to  bring  an  action  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  against  a  plainti!! 
rests  on  action  brought  by  a  competitor 
or  a  customer  or  a  trade  organization, 
but  we  have  distinguished  between  two 
proceedings.  The  Senate  did  not  make 
this  d i.- tine t ion.  We  did.  and  I  thmk  it 
is  a  proixT  one. 

We  provide  that  where  a  competitor  or 
customer  brings  a  suit,  and  the  suit  is 
ultimately  found  to  be  without  validity, 
the  defendant  may  bring  an  action 
against  him  for  damages  and  for  at- 
torneys' fees.  This  is  in  section  <rii  of 
the  act.  Such  would  also  be  true  where 
a  trade  association  brings  the  suit.  But 
in  addition  in  the  case  of  a  trade  asso- 
ciation, if  the  suit  is  brought  frivolously, 
the  defendant  may  not  only  recover  dam- 
ages and  attorneys"  fees,  but  also  punitive 
damages. 

Now,  the  reason  for  that  was  that  we 
wanted  to  make  it  quite  certain  that 
a  trade  association  would  not  use  this 
bill  to  violate  the  antitrust  act  or  to  har- 
ass competition. 

But  in  both  instances  if  the  act  is  used 
improperly  as  an  action  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harassment,  whether  it  be  by 
a  customer  or  a  competitor,  or  a  trade 
association,  damages  may  be  recovered, 
including  attorneys'  fees,  by  the  defend- 
ant, but  in  the  case  of  the  trade  a.-^socia- 
tion  also  pundtive  damages  may  be  re- 
covered. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
House  knew  that  this  act  covers  suits 
under  both  (b)  and  co . 

Now.  I  submit  that  it  may  be  true  that 
governmental  agencies  should  protect 
customers,  but  I  think  one  of  the  most 
dependable  a!:encies  to  protect  persons 
whose  interests  have  been  injured  by  oth- 
ers arc  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 


and  this  self-help  in  this  area,  particu- 
larly as  narrowly  drawn  as  it  is  in  this 
bill,  is  the  most  dependable  way  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  National  Gold 
and  Silver  Stamping  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Sx 
Germain  • . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  sincere  pleasure  to  register  my  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8673.  providing  consumer 
protection  for  gold  and  silver  articles. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  for  his 
initiative  in  introducing  this  legislation. 
and  for  his  efforts  in  having  it  brought 
out  of  committee  and  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
3v  rcquirins:  simple  marking  of  content. 
the  National  Gold  and  Silver  Stamping 
Act  of  1906  was  designed  to  protect  the 
consimier  who  has  no  way  of  knowing  the 
true  fineness  of  gold  or  silver  articles  he 
purchases.  Yet  continuous  violations 
nave  flouted  the  protections  of  the  act 
while  the  Justice  Department  has 
brought  no  enforcement  action. 

Not  a  single  suit  has  been  brought 
by  the  Justice  E>epartment,  in  whose 
jurisdiction  the  act  falls,  acainst  a 
manufacturer  for  misrepresenting'  the 
content  of  his  jeweliT-  The  1906  act  speci- 
fies criminal  suit  against  violators,  and 
the  Justice  Department  may  be  reluctant 
to  bring  action  when  criminal  penalties 
often  seem  far  too  severe  for  the  partic- 
lUar  infraction  involved.  And  as  I  stated 
earlier  in  the  debate,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  U.S.  attorneys  offices  which 
are  a  part  of  the  Department  are  simply 
overloaded  with  work.  Mismarking  of 
,'ewelry  items  may  be  considered  minor 
and  relegated  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  8673  would 
remedy  these  ci:  cumstances  by  providing 
for  civil  suits  by  customers  and  competi- 
tors, as  well  as  jewelry  trade  associations. 
By  tlie  same  token,  this  bill  is  also  very 
important  to  the  consumer— for  instance, 
the  young  couple  buying  articles  for  their 
home,  or  the  man  wishing  to  buy  a  wed- 
ding ring.  At  the  price  which  precious 
metal  is  selling  for  today,  everyone  has 
a  right  to  be  certain  of  the  quality  of  an 
article  he  is  buying. 

We  can  note  that  the  benefits  realized 
through  this  bill  will  bring  no  additional 
costs  to  the  Government.  And  avoidance 
of  a  suit  by  compliance  with  the  law  is 
verv-  easy  within  the  broad  tolerances  es- 
tablished by  the  1906  act. 

For  all  of  the  aforestated  reasons.  I 
am  happy  to  urge  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClurei. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  bringing 
out  the  distinction  I  was  trymg  to  make 
a  moment  ago  with  respect  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  subsection  <  c )  and  subsec- 
tion Id'  actions  and  the  penalties  that 
might  be  involved  and  the  cost  recoveries 
that  might  prevail  or  be  attendant  in 
such  action. 


I  want  to  point  out,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  before,  that  there  is  no  protection 
really  for  the  small  consumer  under  ex- 
isting law  because  it  depends  on  enforce- 
ment by  Federal  agencies,  and  unless  you 
provide  some  means  by  which  they  can 
act  collectively  through  an  association, 
they  will  not  have  the  protection  of  the 
courts  at  the  behest  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
think  one  thing  else  should  be  added,  and 
that  is  with  respect  to  the  ordinary-  trade 
organization,  they  can  only  bring  an  in- 
junctive action,  they  may  no;  bring  a 
damage  suit — so  in  that  area  no  aspect 
of  class-action  suit  is  involved. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  problem, 
the  general  problem  of  class  actions,  is  a 
very  difficult  one  and  has  been  referred 
to  in  coimeciion  with  other  pending  legis- 
lation. 

I  think  this  bill,  verj'  carefully  drawn 
as  it  is,  does  avoid  the  problems  in  the 
broader  context,  and  I  support  this  bill 
in  its  entirety. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
criminal  penalties  alone  will  not  pro- 
tect the  consumer  where  small  amounts 
of  money  are  involved,  and  neither  will 
civil  enforcement,  because  Federal  agen- 
cies just  will  not  bring  such  action. 

I  think  a  good  example,  and  parallel 
to  this,  is  the  theft  of  goods  in  interstate 
commerce.  This  theft  of  goods  of  ship- 
pers in  interstate  commerce  amounts  to 
millions  of  dollars  per  year  and,  yet,  no 
agency  of  the  Government  will  bring 
action  attempting  to  deal  with  any  one 
of  the  many  individual  small  thefts  al- 
though in  the  aggregate  such  losses  from 
interstate  shipments  are  a  large  and 
growing  problem.  This  is  much  the  same 
kind  of  thing  we  are  dealing  with  here. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  take  some  ac- 
tion in  this  field  stimulating  some  pro- 
tection for  shippers  and  consumers  from 
losses  in  interstate  shipment. 

I  had  originally  intended,  or  thought 
it  might  be  possible  for  me  to  include  in 
this  bill  some  protection  that  I  have 
sought  in  two  other  bills  that  I  intro- 
duced earlier  dealing  with  the  fraudulent 
production  and  dissemination  of  what  are 
supposed  to  be  coins  for  collectors.  I  in- 
troduced two  such  bills.  H.R.  9448  and 
H.R.  9449,  dealing  with  that  problem  of 
the  authenticity  of  coins,  some  of  which 
are  silver  and  some  of  which  are  gold, 
but  not  all  of  which  are  composed  of  such 
substances. 

But  I  am  convinced,  after  reading  this 
bill,  that  my  bUls  deal  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent area.  They  deal  only  with  criminal 
penalties  and  this  bill  that  is  now  pend- 
ing deals  with  the  expansion  of  civil  re- 
medies. I,  therefore,  concluded  that  I 
should  attempt  to  get  passage  of  my  bills, 
H.R.  9448  and  H.R.  9449,  or  other  similar 
legislation  without  appending  them  to 

this.  ,    „ 

But  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  pointed  out.  that  this 
does  not  deal  with  an>-thing  except  one 
area — and  we  have  many  such  areas.  But, 
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nevertheless,  I  support  this  bill  as  being 
a  very  helpful  step  forward  in  an  area 
that  has  been  troublesome  to  consumers. 
I  commend  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  require  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan). 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  8673 
which  I  introduced  over  a  year  ago. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Gold  and  Silver  Stamping  Act  of 
1906  to  provide  a  civil  remedy,  by  means 
of  a  coiu-t  injimction,  for  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  quality  of  articles  com- 
posed, m  whole  or  in  part,  of  gold  and 
silver. 

The  1906  Stamping  Act  was  the  first 
attempt  by  our  Government  to  actually 
regulate  commerce  itself.  Its  original  in- 
lent  v,as  to  protect  the  public  and  the 
jewelr>-  industry'  from  fraudulent  mis- 
representation. 

WTien  Congressman  Edward  'Vreeland 
of  New  York  first  proposed  his  legisla- 
tion in  1905.  he  recommended  that  all 
quality  markings  be  accompanied  by  a 
regi.'^cered  trademark  of  the  party  respon- 
sible for  the  quality  mark.  Unfortunately 
this  feature  was  eliminated  from  the 
original  proposal.  However,  in  1961,  55 
years  after  enactment  of  this  law,  the 
Congress  amended  the  act  to  include  this 
provision.  Tliis  represents  the  only 
change  in  the  law  since  its  enactment. 

Regrettably  the  act  has  never  been  en- 
forced. Tlie  Justice  Department  has 
failed  to  act  on  any  one  complaint  since 
Congressman  Vreeland's  bill  became  law. 
Obviously  the  Department  has  been 
forced  to  give  enforcement  of  this  act 
with  its  present  criminal  provisions  a 
rather  low  priority.  This  is  imderstand- 
able. 

But  it  is  no  reason  why  he  should  allow 
the  act  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  make  this  law  enforce- 
able and  meaningful. 

Consumers  of  jewelry  and  silverware 
buy  largely  on  faith  and  as  a  consequence 
must  rely  on  the  markings  provided  by 
the  manufacturer.  The  industry  has  at- 
tempted to  keep  faith  with  the  public  by 
its  creation  in  1917  of  a  jewelers  vigilance 
committee. 

I  now  seek  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to 
insure  better  protection  against  misuse 
of  quaUty  markings  and  to  put  a  halt 
to  fraudulent  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chandisers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  false  mark- 
ings both  to  the  consumer  and  the  jew- 
elry industry  has  been  high  and  damag- 
ing as  well. 

In  my  view,  the  National  Gold  and 
Silver  Stamping  Act  need  not  remain  a 
failure.  That  it  was  a  high  original  and 
innovative  piece  of  legislation  in  1906 
and  that  it  needs  new  life  are  evident 
conclusions. 

My  bill  provides  an  effective  and  ap- 
propriate solution  and  I  respectfully 
ask  that  it  be  given  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  points 
covered  by  both  you  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  «Mr.  Springer),  have 


certainly  helped  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
questions  on  the  bill. 

One  of  the  points  I  would  like  to  make 
reference  to  is  on  page  3  of  the  report 
which  clearly  answers  some  of  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
E>epartment  of  Justice  where  there  are 
set  forth  seven  answers  to  those  objec- 
tions. 

One  of  the  main  things  which  the 
subcommittee  that  considered  the  bill 
did  was  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDTP  with  regard  to  punitive  damages 
in  a  case  in  which  a  trade  association 
would  bring  an  action.  That,  we  feel, 
would  be  a  safeguard  to  protect  anyone 
from  that  type  of  abuse  of  this  act. 

The  key  thing  here  is  that  there  have 
been  many  examples  of  articles  that 
have  been  sold  as  sterling  silver  and  12- 
and  14-carat  gold  that  in  fact  were  not. 
In  1963  the  case  was  presented  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  which  one  man 
was  actually  seUing  silver-plated  articles 
as  sterling  silver  and  gold-plated  articles 
as  12-  and  14-carat  filled  gold.  That 
case  was  never  prosecuted. 

Therefore,  this  act  would  provide  for 
self-help,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the 
previous  speaker. 

Another  example  that  was  brought  to 
my  attention  is  that  of  the  young  woman 
with  pierced  ears  who  purchases  ear- 
rings. In  that  case  the  earrings  that  she 
purchased  for  her  pierced  ears  would 
be  required  to  be  gold  earrings  rather 
than  goldplated,  because  the  copper 
under  the  plating  would  cause  blood  poi- 
soning. As  it  turned  out,  the  earrings 
that  she  purchased  were  not  in  fact  gold 
but  were  goldplated,  and  they  caused 
irritation,  necessitating  treatment  by  a 
doctor  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  a  good  bill 
and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  iMr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Am  I  correct  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  defendant  in  a  stiit 
against  him,  brought  by  an  individual, 
in  which  the  defendant  prevails,  in  or- 
der to  recover  his  attorney's  fees  and 
costs,  the  defendant  must  turn  around 
and  bring  a  separate  action  against  the 
plaintiff? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  No;  in  the  case  of  an 
individual,  competitor,  or  customer,  in 
a  suit  in  which  he  did  not  prevail,  the 
act  specifically  provides  that  the  defend- 
ant will  be  awarded  attorney's  fees  and 
costs  under  section  (d)  of  the  act. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  is  what  I  am  ask- 
ing, because,  I  believe  it  is  clear  under 
section  (c),  where  a  trade  association  is 
involved;  the  bill  provides  in  that  case, 
where  there  is  a  harassing  suit,  that,  if 
the  court  determines  that  the  action  has 
been  brought  "frivolously"  it  may  award 
punitive  damages.  But  when  you  come  to 
section  (d^ ,  where  the  suit  is  brought  by 
an  individual  plaintiff.  It  states  that  any 
defendant  who  prevails  is  entitled  to 
recover  attorney's  fees  and  costs,  and  I 
was  not  sure  whether  that  indicated  he 
would  have  to  bring  a  separate  action 
or  whether  the  attorney's  fees  and  costs 


would  be  awarded  to  him  in  the  original 
case. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  if  the  plaintiff  did  not  prevail,  the 
defendant  would  then  be  entitled  to  his 
attorney's  fees  and  court  costs. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Certainly  there  would 
be  much  more  effective  protection  that 
way.  but  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  in 
language  between  the  two  sections. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  reason  I  under- 
stand this  section  was  added  at  the  end 
of  section  ( c  •  was  to  provide  an  espe- 
cially tough  recovery  against  a  trade 
association,  but  in  troth  instances,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  recovery  by  the  de- 
fendant could  be  in  the  same  suit  in  a 
cross  action. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  is  correr-t. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Is  that  the  understand- 
ing also  of  the  chairman  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  From  hearing  the  de- 
bate, I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  that  if  an  un- 
successful plaintiff  was  not  proved  to 
have  abused  the  process  he  nevertheless 
would  be  liable  to  attorney's  fees  to  a 
successful  defendant? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  If  he  brought  an  action 
under  this  act.  yes.  The  court  could 
award  the  defendant  attorney's  fees  and 
costs  of  his  stiit. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  .should  discourage 
a  lot  of  poor  people  from  bringing  suits. 
If  they  are  meritorius  suits,  and  there  is 
not  proved  to  be  an  abuse  of  process,  it 
seems  to  me  you  would  effectively  scare 
off  any  consumer  who  mieht  want  to 
file  suit. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
bring  suit  unless  he  were  pretty  sure 
of  recovery. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  But  being  pretty  sure  of 
recovery  means  good  faith.  As  I  under- 
stand, in  normal  jurisprudence  a  man 
must  prove  abuse  of  process  in  order  to 
recover;  for  example,  if  the  case  is 
brought  maliciously  or  not  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  reason  that  pro- 
vision w£^  put  in  there  was  so  there  could 
be  no  misimderstandine.  but  the  evidence 
before  our  committee  was  conclusive  that 
the  elements  of  such  a  case  are  easy  to 
prove.  That  is  the  reason. 

That  is  the  reason.  There  is  not  any 
question  when  an  expert  opinion  en  it 
immediately  reveals  it  is  either  14-karat 
gold  or  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  question  open 
to  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  whether 
the  article  is  or  is  not. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  get  into  the  thing  a  little.  It  is 
the  same  judge  who  would  find  the  ac- 
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tion  frivolous  and  he  is  the  one  who 
would  liave  heard  the  evidence  in  the 
case. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  thai  is  only  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion under  .-tciion  ic  where  there  is  a 
trade  association  bringing  a  suit.  That 
part  of  It  would  be  where  the  court  would 
award  punitive  damaties. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  sucli  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
"the     gentleman     from     Indiana      'Mr. 

J.Av  OBS  '  . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  the  j;en- 
tlcmaa  fioiii  Texas  has  referred  to  a 
fmdint:  of  frivolous  action.  If  I  under- 
stand the  provision  of  the  law.  no  such 
finding  would  be  required.  Tiie  mere  fail- 
ure to  prevail  by  the  plaintiff  would  es- 
tabhsh  the  right  to  require  the  attorney's 
fees  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  JACOBS.  There  would  not  have  to 
be  any  finding  oi  frivolous  action. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  explam  that  in  the  case  of  gettmg 
punitive  damages,  it  would  require  a 
finding  that  they  brought  a  frivolous 
suit,  liiat  there  was  harassment,  but  in 
any  case  m  which  the  plaintiff  cannot 
prevail  in  his  suit  then  lie  is  charged 
with  defendant's  attorneys  fees  and  court 
costs. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Caairinan.  I  am 
-rateiul  for  tins  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  of  the  bill.  H  R  8673.  wiuch 
is  "one  more  expres^-:on  of  congressional 
concern  m  the  important  field  of  con- 
s'amer  protection.  In  this  case,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  field  m  which  it  is  almcs: 
impossible  for  the  average  consiuner  :o 
know  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  roll 
vahie  for  the  money  he  is  spending  unless 
b..i::-.  manufacturer  and  dealer  exercise 
complete  integrity  and  honesty.  I  am  re- 
lerring  to  those  consuniers  purcr.asr.ig 
articles  made  m  whole  or  part  of  uold 
and  silver.  Hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance  o: 
Che  Houiie  Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foieign  Commerce  oi\  this  bill  last  De- 
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.\b-.'.nda:-.tly  clear  that  :a: 

ClV  often  con^'cuners  shopping  for  jewelry 
are  rev-eivmg  .substantially  less;  than  they 
think  tiiey  aiV  b;.;yin^.  Day  m  and  day 
out  gold  and  silver  articles  are  sold  m 
violation  of  th.e  National  Gold  and 
Silver  Stamping  Act.  Items  are  either 
falsely  marked  as  to  gold  or  silver  con- 
tent, or  fail  to  carry  the  identifying 
trademark  required  under  the  law. 

Clearly,  further  legislative  action  is 
called  tJr  Lcgislatior.  is  needed  both  to 
help  cons'.imers  receive  ttill  val'ae  tor 
tneir  dollar  expenditures,  and  to  proti.^ct: 
ethical  memoers  ot  t'::e  jewelry  industry 
from  tmfair  competition  of  those  '.vho 
are  mismarking  the  quality  of  their  mer- 
chandise or  failing  to  indicate  the  qual- 
ity. This  bill  IS  designed  to  fulnU  these 
objev-ts  by  iu;-ar.s  of  authorising  civil  in- 
junctive relief,  tnereby  creatuig  an  en- 
forcement riecnanis.'!".  to  deter  co.e  u:i- 
scru:oulo'as  fro:",  misrepresenting  their 
soods 

Speciricaily.  H  R  3673.  as  reported  'oy 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eioU  Commerce,  wc.ild  amend  the  N\- 
tiona".  Gold  and  Silver  Stam.pmg  Act  oi 
1906  to  proMde  a  civil  rem.edy  for  mis- 


representation of  the  quality  of  articles 
made  from  gold  and  silver.  It  will  enable 
any  competitor,  customer,  or  competitor 
of  a  customer,  as  well  as  jewelry  trade 
association,  to  seek  civil  rehef .  A  success- 
ful plaintiff  would  be  able  to  obtain  an 
injunction  and  could  recover  his  court 
costs  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 
Further,  persons  and  firms,  other  than 
trade  associations,  could  recover  for  any 
damages  which  they  may  have  suff'^rec 
as  a  result  of  the  false  marking  of  a  soid 
or  silver  article. 

Conversely,  an  unsuccessful  plaintiff 
would  be  liable  to  fne  defendant  for  th^ 
defendants  cost  of  defending  the  suit. 
and  if  the  action  was  brought  by  a  trade 
association  frivolously,  for  purposes  of 
harassment,  or  m  implementation  of  in}- 
scheme  in  restraint  of  trade,  the  defend- 
ant could  also  recover  punitive  damage 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
measure  ranks  in  importance  to  the  con- 
sumer with  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  It  is 
however  a  measure  which  should  be  .-n- 
acted  as  an  integral  element  in  the  ie?- 
islative  armor  against  the  corrosive  .-^nd 
insidious  attempts  to  deceive  and  defra'jd 
the  American  consumer.  I.  therefore, 
urge  Its  orompt  adoption. 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  this  bill 
pa<ed  one  of  the  m.ost  clear-cut  issues 
facing  the  Comm.erce  Committee  in  this 
Congress  Should  Congress  provide 
consumers  and  manufacturers  of  gold 
and  silver  articles  a  civil  remedy  in  the 
courts  or  should  the  crim^inal  statute 
prohibiting  mislabeling  remain  unen- 
forced by  the  Justice  Department.' 

After  receiving  testimony  which  indi- 
cated a  serious  problem,  urmiet  by  law 
enforcem.ent  authorities,  our  committee 
unaiumously  reported  out  H.R.  8673. 

This  bill  will  enable  cons'-imers  to  go 
into  court,  obtain  in.'imctions  aeainst 
mismarkmg  and  recover  damages.  Once 
tins  m^easure  is  enacted.  I  am  sure  that 
the  threat  of  civil  lawsuit  will  deter  most 
illegal  m'^mar'tiing  activities  by  unscru- 
pulous jewelry  manufacturers. 

The  J'uStice  Department,  apparently 
im'.viliing  to  s-urrender  part  of  its  -on'osed 
enfcrcem.ent  powers  to  consumers,  has 
opposed  enactm-ent  of  tms  legislation. 
T::-s  agency  maintains  liiat  the  civn 
rem  dy  given  consumers  and  m.anufac- 
turers' ••viii  rrrs'olt  m  coercion  by  a^jsoci- 
ations  of  mantuacturers  who  may  be 
vicoro'us  competitors  or  un-^^-.llmg  to  join 
the  trade  a^ociations.  As  amended  sy 
the  comrmttee,  however,  H.R  3673  elim- 
inates thiis  objection. 

The  proof  mvclved  ui  this  typ-e  of  case 
IS  not  complex.  A  simple  and  inexpensi'.  e 
as-say  'vvili  determine  whether  the  je-^^-eir:- 
IS  mismar'sed.  Shotild  an  association  .r 
rival  manufacturer  proceed  m  cotirt 
wiuiout  this  readily  obtainable  pr'X):',  he 
wo'uid  be  liable  for  court  costs  and  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees  Further,  li  uie 
court  nnds  that  the  smt  were  brought 
fvr  purp«:ises  of  harassment  or  restraini; 
of  trade,  it  could  award  punitive  damages 
to  the  defendant.  Fmally.  the  lack  of  a 
dominant  industrv-  or  trade  association 
ui  this  business  mdicates  that  no  pre- 
ponderant force  exists  which  cculd  'u^e 
this  bill  to  coerce  less  powerful  segments 
OI  the  mdusiry. 

Mr  Chairman,  lius  bul  is  overdue  and 


entirely  in  line  with  the  national  effort 
for  greater  consumer  protection.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo-.vs ; 

HR.  8673 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  Repreientatiies  of  t'.e  United  States  c; 
Ame'ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Ac:  entitled  "an  Act  for'oiddmg  the  impcr- 
:au-n.  espcrtation.  or  c-irriage  in  ;n:erstate 
commerce  of  falsely  stamped  articles  of  mer- 
chandiie  made  of  gold  or  silver  or  their  alloys 
and  fur  other  purposes',  approved  June  \z 
1906  34  Stat.  260  .  as  amended  Ccto'oer  4. 
1961  75  Stat.  776.  1.5  U.S.C.  2&4  et  seq.i.  is 
.\mer.ded  'oy — 

.1  Inserting  immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion number  'Sec.  5."  the  su'osection  destz- 
nattcn  "i  ai ". 

'  b)  Adding  at  the  end  of  the  nexly  deslE- 
r.ated  subsection  'Sec.  5.  lat"  the  foUon-in? 
new  subsections 

"■b  Any  competitor,  customer,  or  com- 
petitor o:  a  customer  of  any  person  in  viola- 
tion of  section  1.  2.  3.  or  4  zt  this  Act,  or  any 
sab^eqtient  purchaser  of  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise which  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
violation  of  section  1.  2.  3,  or  4  of  this  Act, 
sh.iU  be  entitled  to  injunctive  relief  restrain- 
ing further  violation  of  this  Act  and  may  sue 
therefor  in  any  distnct  court  of  the  Cnited 
St.ates  m  the  district  m  Thich  the  defendant 
resides  or  lias  an  agent,  w,.thou;  respect  tc 
the  .imount  m  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
damages  and  the  cost  cf  s-uit.  including  a 
reasonable  attorney  fee 

■•  c  Any  duly  crganizrd  and  exis'ir.2 
•exelry  trade  assocUtion  shall  be  entitled  tc 
injuncuve  relief  restraining  any  persc.n  i- 
violation  of  section  1,  2.  3.  cr  4  of  this  Act 
irom  further  violation  cf  this  Act  and  may 
sue  therefor  is  the  real  par^y  .n  interest  in 
any  district  court  of  the  tTnited  States  in  the 
dis'rlct  m  xhich  the  defendant  resides  ot 
has  an  agent  Ttithout  respe-rt  to  the  amoun" 
.n  controversy,  and  If  successful  shall  re- 
cover the  coet'of  suit,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney  s  fee. 

■,d'  Any  defendant  aga-nit  whom  a  civil 
action  IS  brought  under  the  prcvisicns  cf 
this  Act  shaU  be  entitled  to  recover  the  ccf 
of  defending  the  sui'  including  a  reascna'sl? 
attorneys  fee.  m  the  event  such  action  is 
terminated  without  a  finding  by  the  court 
that  such  defendant  is  or  has  'seen  in  Tlola- 
tion  ::  this  .Act. 

■•le  The  district  cc^urts  shall  have  ex- 
clusive crlginal  jurisdiction  of  ajsy  civil  ac- 
tion arising  under  the  provlsiorLS  of  this 
Act." 

;  Insertinz  unmediately  after  the  section 
n'umber  "Sec.  ■5."  the  su'csectlon  desiznaticn 
•  a   ". 

1  Adding  at  the  end  cf  the  newly  desig- 
nated subsection  "Szc.  6.  '  a  "  the  following 
new  subsections: 

** .  b  1  The  term  tserson  meani  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  any  otter 
firm  cf  business  enterprje.  capable  cf  being 

'"..,",?  -p,g  -e-tn  ■•ewe'j-v  tr^de  i?sccia-ic=' 
meais  an"  :rs^niza:i;n.  •'-.z^-^-r.i:^  prmarily 
oi  persons  actively  i-i-J-eed  m  tne  .-ewe^ry 
or  a  related  business.  -Jae  p'urpoees  and  activ- 
ities cf  which  ire  pnmar.ly  direct«c  ^  --« 
inaprovem-ent  :f  b'lsineis  rendition;  —  -^ 
•ewelrv  :r  related  b-ismesses  ' 

,»■  'c'nangtnz  paragraph  A  suosectiO- 
lb      cf  section  4  tc  read  a^  ::llows 

A  .\pply  or  cause  to  "oe  a?p..ed  to  tha" 
ar-i.-ie  a  "trademari  -f  such  person,  wn.^- 
has  been  dulv  reeistered  cr  applied  for  reg^- 
— a-  -n  under  the  la.v-s  of  the  TTnited  ^.a.cs 
w-hin  -hiroT  iars  after  an  article  cear-,. 
the  -r^demarS  is  nlaced  m  .commerce  cr  .^- 
ported  into  the  Un--ed  States,  cr  tne  na_-<; 
cf  such  person:  and 
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SEC  2  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
unendment  made  thereby,  or  the  application 
^reof  to  any  person,  as  that  term  Is  herein 
rtianed  Is  held  mvalld,  the  remainder  of  the 
lerm  Is  herein  defined.  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
Remainder  of  the  Act  or  amendment  and  the 
i^llcatlon  of  the  remaining  provisions  of 
^he  Act  or  amendment  to  any  person  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

SEC  3  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  be  held  to  be 
'n  addition  to.  and  not  In  substitution  for  or 
ilmlUtlon  of.  the  provisions  of  any  other 
Act  of  the  United  States. 

'  Sec.  4.  This   Act   shall   take   effect   three 
months  after  enactment. 

Mr  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading' . 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment: 

On  page  2.  line  23,  after  the  period  in- 
ten-  If  the  court  determines  that  the  action 
•las  been  brought  frivolomly.  for  purposes  of 
harassment,  or  in  Implementation  of  any 
scheme  in  restraint  of  trade,  It  may  award 
punitive  damages  to  the  defendant. 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  intrigued  by  this 
sudden  interest  in  gold  and  silver.  I  can 
remember  not  so  long  ago  when  the 
House  and  the  Congress  with  the  greatest 
of  ease  and  even  gleefully  foreswore  the 
use  of  gold  as  a  backing  for  our  currency. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  gold  was  an 
anachronism.  It  was  a  barbaric  metal. 
Remember?  That  is  how  the  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  de- 
scribed it.  Get  rid  of  it.  It  is  evil.  And 
silver  got  about  the  same  treatment 
around  here.  Congress  gleefully  substi- 
luted  scrap  metal  for  the  silver  in  our 
coins.  That  is  what  we  have  in  our 
pockets  today — scrap  metal. 

So  why  the  sudden  interest  today  in 
sold  and  silver.  Suddenly  it  has  become 
an  object  of  class  legislation,  special  leg- 
islation. -VVhat  is  this  all  about?  On  one 
hand.  Congress  foreswears  the  use  of 
gold,  and  then  we  get  a  bill  to  protect 
the  purchasers  of  gold.  "When  will  we 
get  a  bill  to  protect  the  purchasers  of 
diamonds?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fraud 
m  the  sale  of  diamonds.  Are  we  about  to 
set  a  bill  dealing  with  diamonds  and 
Platiniun  and  other  metals  and  stones? 
I  happen  to  own  an  automobile.  Are 
we  going  to  get  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
metal  must  be  of  a  certain  quality  and 
a  certain  gage;  that  the  vital  parts  of 
that  vehicle  must  be  of  a  certain  stand- 
ard or  suit  may  be  brought  against  the 
manufacturer?  How  much  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  we  going  to  get? 

But  the  thing  that  really  intrigues  me 
is  the  fact  that,  with  the  greatest  of  ease 
and  the  greatest  of   abandon,   we   say. 

Take  our  gold  and  sell  or  give  it  to  the 


foreigners.   Sell   the   silver   to   the   for- 
eigners." 

Members  of  the  House  will  remember 
that  the  Government  sold  44  million 
omices  of  silver  to  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  year  that  Congress  approved 
taking  all  the  silver  out  of  our  coins.  Now 
we  are  stuck  with  a  bunch  of  scrap  metal 
in  our  pockets,  currency  without  the 
slightest  intrinsic  value. 

All  this  intrigues  me.  It  is  a  part  of  this 
wonderful  world  of  make-believe  that  is 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  the  center  of  the 
world  of  make-believe. 

■We  talk  about  economy,  yet  a  few  min- 
utes ago  the  House  approved  almost  $100 
million  for  one  of  the  biggest  frauds,  the 
Peace  Corps,  that  has  ever  perpetrated 
on  this  country.  There  is  no  peace  and 
we  have  more  enemies  than  ever  around 
the  world. 

Balancing  the  budget  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility IS  a  lost  art. 

You  take  it  from  there  in  this  world 
of  make-believe. 

Yes:  I  am  for  consumer  protection  but 
I  am  not  for  preferential,  special  class 
legislation  of  this  type. 

There  is  in  this  Government  what  is 
known  as  the  Federal  Trade  Coinmi.-,sion 
on  which  we  expend  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  Eitiier  that  agency  of  Government 
ouEiht  to  be  made  to  function  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  country  or  it  ought 
to  be  abolished. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
I  H.R.  8673'  to  protect  consumer  by  pro- 
viding a  civil  remedy  for  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quality  of  articles  composed 
in  whole  or  in  pan  of  gold  or  silver,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1092,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER.   The   question   is   on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^vere— yeas  351.  nays  9,  not  voting  71, 
as  follows : 


Abbitt 

.Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  IDak. 
.Annunzio 
.Arends 
.Ashley 
-Avres 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Be  V  ill 
Bia'JUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blalnik 
Boggs 
B  land 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N  C 
Br-nhlll.  'Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
B\nke.  Mass 
Burllsoii.  M(i 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wi? 

CaSery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberi; 

Chamberlain 

Ch.-ippell 

Clark 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cuhelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbet  t 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va 

Daniels.  N  J. 

DavlB,  Ga 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dennis 

Denl 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

DiEes 

Dinu;ell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Erkhardt 

Kdmondson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Cal 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshlpman 
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Evans,  Colo 

Fallun 

Farbstein 

PasceU 

Felghan 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Phraser 

Frelin.;huysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakis 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gon;-alez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Grijver 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Tdah.. 
Harrlnu'ton 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Heckler.  Mass 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Kogan 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

.Jarmaii 

.luhnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keith 

KJeppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

La n gen 

Latta 

I.egc-ett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenstein 

Lu.lan 

Lnkens 
McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

MrClure 

McCullurh 
McDadp 
f   McKneallv 
McMillan 

Macdonald. 
Mass 

MacGregor 


Madden 

Mahon 

MailUard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mat  bias 

Matsvmaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MiUor  Ohio 

MUls 

Minish 

Mink 

Mize 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Mt-iiagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

ivlus:-. 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

N.itrher 

Nedzl 

Nclsen 

Nix 

01>ey 

O  Kara 

O'Konskl 

Olseu 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Ph'.Ibin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Price.  UI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Qulllcn 

Railsbaok 

Randall 

Refs 

Rrid.  ni- 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reirel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riecle 

Rivers 

Rjjbison 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sattcrfield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwencel 

Scott 

Se  bell  us 

.Sh  river 

Sikes 

S:;;k 

Skubltz 

Slack    • 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

.Smith.  N.Y. 

Sr.ydcr 
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Sprlu^er 

Thomson.  Wis 

Whltehurst 

h-.urti'ra 

Tlernan 

Widr.all 

Stii-;gers 

Txinney 

Wiggins 

SLttlltoll 

Vdall 

WUliaius 

Steed 

I  Ilmaii 

Wilson,  Bob 

SteUf  1.  Arli 

Vail  Ueerllii 

Wluu 

Steuer.  Wis. 

Vander  Ja<t 

Wold 

Stephens 

Vanlk 

WoIS- 

Strikes 

Vlrforlto 

Wv.itt 

t^;iuttL»n 

Wtt-;--.v>nr.er 

W  vdler 

StiibbleHeld 

Waldle 

Wylle 

Stiu-!tey 

\S  ampler 

\Vy:-.-.an 

S\  luliwtou 

Watlclns 

Yates 

Tavlor 

Watson 

Yatr-'ii 

Tea^vie.  CaUf. 

Watts 

Y.-,:ll-4 

TtM  :ue.  Tex 

Whalen 

?3>::ockl 

Thuiupsvii,  Ua 

W  ha:iey 

i  i-'i: 

Thompaon.  N  J 

.  Wnite 

NATS— 9 

Zwach 

AsnbnH>k 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Hall 

Blown.  MUh 

Plyut 

Land-'rebe 

Cittiie 

Gross 

Schraita 

S-OT  VOTING— 71 

Aiulersv'U.  U! 

Edwards.  La. 

Mor'.on 

AiK'.ersi'n, 

Hiuiley 

Nichols 

rtii!i 

Foietuan 

Ctti:i.^er 

A.-pliiiiU 

Frev 

la-^-ni.^n 

liaiiTK 

Cial'.a^'ner 

PC"-1-, 

Be';,  fallt 

Garinatz 

P-  i  ,e 

UK.ck 

Gilbert 

PlI'.ooS 

Brooks 

Hansen.  Wash 

Powell 

Brooiuileld 

Haitians 

Irvr,  Ari 

liri  wi'..  Calif 

U'.:n=;ate 

P.:  -er. 

li.iileiou.  Tex. 

Ichord 

lUrui 

Biaror.  Vtah 

Jones.  N  C. 

RJber^s 

falX'll 

J.r.es.  Ttnti. 

R.  ^ers.  Colo 

taiev 

Kee 

Savior 

i.'e.'.er 

Kill:; 

Sche'.ier 

^.'^.ls'^^•ltu 

KlrwB-.i 

S^-l:olev 

t-UlKV 

L.tndn.:;n 

^'li'avan 

k.\>  uur 

I V  u-:.  la 

Ta:t 

C'.'iiyers 

McDonald. 

T,*K-oit 

Cou,--hUa 

Mi.-h 

WeicSer 

Ci-auHT 

McEA-eu 

written 

I'l'.tiu'i'.ih.im 

Mob  a:'. 

Wilson 

UlA^ol! 

Mesill! 

i^'harles  H. 

De;  e;-*:*!!!.-!! 

M::!siiaU 

Wruht 

Ui.-liui-.ou 

M.'..:4'.-:nerv 

So  the  I'dl  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  ar.r.ounced  the  ioUowing 
pairs. 

Mr    Ottvrniatz  wicri  Mr    Mort.n 

Mr   .'ones  of  North  Carviiua  '.v-tn  Mr   Frey, 

Mr    Wright  with  Mr    tv::eiibac!c. 

Mrs  ^f'.'.ivaii  w-th  Mr   .\nderson  :'f  Etlnols. 

Mr  Mv-Pall  with  Mr  Bell  of  California. 

Mr    MoiUijoinerv  w.ih  Mr    Forei!!  i;i 

Mr  Nichols  with  Mr   Brock. 

Mr  Roberts  with  Mr  MciX'uald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr  Fiudley 

Mr   Rogers  of  Colorado  .vith  Mr  Burton  of 

t'THh 

Mr  .\spif.all  w.'h  Mr   BroomSeld. 

Mr  Laiidriim  with  Mr   Cunningham. 

Mr  Loii:^:  of  Lo'.sisiaua  with  Mr   Dickinson. 

Mr  Cabel!  with  Mr  Clancy. 

Mr  Ciirey  with  Mr  McE^ven. 

Mr  Kdwards  of  Louisiana  wilh  Mr   Tilcots. 

Mr  Cellcr  with  M-   Ha-siui^s. 

Mr  Brivkswi-hMr  Ceughlm 

Mr  Chtir'ies  H    Wilicii  with   Mr    Savior 

Mr  Pascuian  wi'h  Mr  Cramer 

Mr  Oallae^her  with  Mr   MesitiU. 

Mr  Pr\or  of  .Vrk.-iii.^as  with  Mr   PoUock. 

Mr  Whltteu  w.th  Mr  King 

Mr  .Vuderson  ^i  Veuneai-e'?  with  Mr. 
Miushall 

Mr  Baring  with  Mr  T&ft. 

Mr  Brown  of  Cn;i!'ornla  with  Mr   Convert. 

Mr  B'.irles^Mi  of  Te.\AS  with  Mr    P»ttis. 

-Mr  Coliuer  with  Mr  Ke«. 

-Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr  Kirwan 

Mr  Otnne;ei-  with  Mr   L.">»ws».'u 

Mrs.     Hansen    of     Washington 
We.cker 

Mr  Joue«  of  Tennessee  with  Mr 

Mr  Ichord  with  Mr  Pti-ceV.. 

Mr  Oilberi  with  Mr  Rarick 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr    Powell. 

The  le^ult  of  the  vote  was  aaujiaiced 
a;>   .ib\.'vc   :  .voided. 

The  d^vrs  weie  .''».vned 


.vith    Mr 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  > 

The  SPE.-VKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1092.  the 
Committee  on  Inter;>tate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  S.  1046. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION   OFrESED  BT    MR.   ST.4GGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Cierk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  St.aggehs  moves  to  strike  out  all  a^^er 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1046  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  tiie  provisions  contained  in 
H  R.  S673.  as  passed  .^s  follows: 

That  the  -Act  entitled  "an  Act  forbidding 
the  importation,  exportation,  or  carriage  In 
interstate  commerce  of  falsely  stamped 
articles  of  merchandise  made  of  gold  or 
silver  or  their  alloys,  and  for  other  purposes". 
approved  June  13.  1906  (34  Stat.  260'.  as 
iunended  October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  776:  15 
t-'.S.C    :2D4  et  seq  > .  is  amended  by — 

(at  Inseri-mg  immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion number  "Sec.  5."  the  subsection  desig- 
naticn  "i  a)  '. 

( b )  Adding  at  tlie  end  of  the  newly  desig- 
nated subsection  "Sec.  5.  (a)"  the  foUo'sr- 
mj;  new  subsectL-ns. 

"ibi  Any  competitor,  customer,  or  com- 
j>etitor  of  a  customer  of  any  person  in  vio- 
lation •?!  section  1.  2.  3.  or  4  of  this  .Act.  or 
any  subsequent  purchaser  of  an  article  of 
merchandise  which  ha.s  been  the  subject  of 
a  violation  of  section  1.  2.  3.  or  4  of  this 
A:t.  shall  be  entitled  to  injunctive  relief  re- 
scralmng  furciisr  vi..il2tion  of  this  Act  and 
may  sue  therefor  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  district  m  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  the  amoim:  in  ecntroversy.  and 
shall  recover  damages  and  the  cost  of  siut. 
includ.ng  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"lO  Any  duly  organized  and  existing 
jewelry  trade  association  shall  be  entitled 
to  injunctive  relief  restraining  any  person 
in  vicj'vition  of  section  1,  2.  3.  or  4  of  this 
-Act  from  further  violation  of  this  .Act  and 
may  sue  therefor  as  the  real  party  in  interest 
m  any  district  ^rourt  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  m  which  the  defendant  resides  or 
has  XD.  agent.  w;thout  respect  to  the  amount 
sn  controversy  and  if  successful  shall  recover 
the  :o;-t  of  suit,  lacl-ioing  a  reasonable  at- 
torney s  fee.  If  the  court  determines  that 
the  action  has  been  brought  frlvoicusly.  for 
purposes  .<:  harassment,  or  in  implementa- 
tion of  any  scheme  in  restraint  of  tr.ide.  it 
may  award  punitive  damages  to  the  de- 
fendant 

"idi  Any  defendant  against  whom  a  civil 
action  is  brought  under  the  prjvisions  ?f  this 
.Act  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  cost  of 
defending  the  suit,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee.  in  the  event  such  action  Is 
terminated  without  a  Sndmg  by  the  court 
that  such  defendsint  is  or  has  been  in  viola- 
tion of  this  ,\ct. 

•;e  The  district  courts  shall  have  exclu- 
sive original  jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  .Act." 

ici  Inserting  immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion num'oer  'Sec.  6."  the  su'osecticn  desig- 
nation ■  a^  " 

d  1  -Adding  at  the  end  of  the  newly  desig- 
nated subsection  "Src.  6.  la.i"  the  following 
new  subsections " 

"ibl   The  term  person'  means  an  Indlvid- 
-■■-'rporation.   or  any   o'her 
orm  of  business  enterprise,  capable  of  being 
in  violation  of  this  .Act 

"ic>  The  term  jewelry  trade  atsociauon' 
means  an  crganization.  consisting  primarily 
.»f  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  ;ewelry  ir 
a  related  business,  the  purposes  and  activi- 
ties n  which  are  primarily  directed  to  the 


Hungate.      •:i^-  partnership. 


improvement  of  business  conditions  In  the 
Jewelry  or  related  businesses." 

(e)  Changing  paragraph  (Ai.  subsection 
(b),  of  section  4  to  read  as  follows: 

"I. A)  Apply  or  cause  to  be  applied  to  that 
article  a  trademark  of  such  person,  which 
has  been  duly  registered  or  applied  for  regis- 
tration under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  thirty  days  after  an  article  bearing 
the  trademark  is  placed  in  commerce  or  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  or  the  name 
of  such  person;   and" 

Sec.  2.  If  any  provision  of  this  .-^ct  or  any 
amendment  made  thereby,  or  the  applicatica 
thereof  to  any  person,  as  that  term  is  herein 
deSned,  is  held  invalid,  the  remalacier  of  the 
Act  or  amendment  and  the  application  cf 
the  rem.alnlng  provlsicns  of  the  .*.ct  or 
any  amendment  made  thereby,  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person,  as  that  term  la 
herein  denned,  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  the  .\z'  cr  amendment  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
.\ct  cr  amendment  to  any  person  shall  not 
be  aSected  thereby. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  i'.  this  \c:  and 
-vmendments  made  thereby  shall  be  held  to 
'oe  in  addition  to.  and  not  In  su'cstltution 
for  ZT  limitation  of.  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Kcz  cf  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4  This  Act  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  enactment. 

The  motion  tvas  agreed  to, 

Tne  Senate  bill  :yai  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  ■ovas  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
■x-a^  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  H^use  bill  H,R.  3673  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ST.\GGERS    Mr    S::eaiter.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  leg'.slative  days  m  which  to  ex- 
rend  their  remarks  on  the  biii  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  "here  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  ^ 

There  xa^  no  objection. 


CAN  YOU  BELIEVZ 

'  Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  vas  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  nun- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  e.Ttend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  .matter. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
■veek  the  President  signed  into  latr  t-.e 
-\irpor.  and  .\:rwav  Development  Act  of 
:9"b.  an  important  step  toward  needed 
development  :;f  this  Nation's  air  trar^- 
portation  facilities. 

This  IS  an  ambitious  prcgram.  and  it 
is  going  to  be  e.xpensive.  '.V-lsely  I  think. 
It  'A-ill  derive  its  funding  frcm.  the  very 
people  t^'ho  enjoy  the  benetttr  zi  -t^ — t.^e 
users  of  the  ainvays.  ''^'hile  no  cne  likes 
to  oav  higher  ta.xes.  I  'oelieve  that  the 
.American  ae-jple  are  Tilling  to  shoulder 
these  increased  taxes  as  long  as  tneir 
government  'ises  the  money  -visely  and 
-.3  honest  Tith  them. 

Unfcrf.mately  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiis  Gov- 
ernment IS  not  being  honest  tnth  the 
ta.Kpa--ers  of  the  country  -vhen  .t  sets 
out  to  ?onceal  from  the  traveling  public 
the  new  ta.xes  thev  ire  zomg  to  pay  "ei 
that  IS  pieciseiy  tvhat  the  Ccv.zr^iz  has 
done  :n  oassing  this  new  law, 

I  am  speaking  speciScallv  :i  sect:^ 
7275    of   'J^.at   act.   the   section  entiuefl 
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"Penalty  for  offenses  relating  to  certain 
airline  tickets  and  advertising." 

This  section  of  the  new  law  is  an 
outrage.  It  was  not  contained  in  the  bill 
when  it  passed  the  House.  It  was  not 
contained  in  the  bill  when  it  passed  the 
Senate.  But  it  somehow  mysteriously 
found  its  way  into  the  conference  report 
and  became  law  before  most  Members 
even  knew  of  itis  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  it  is  a  crime  to  inform  travelers 
or  would-be  travelers  what  portion  of 
their  airline  fares  is  going  to  Federal 
taxes.  A  ticket  clerk  found  guilty  of 
such  a  heinous  act  would  be  subject  to 
afineof  SIOO. 

Similarly,  this  section  of  the  new  law- 
prohibits  such  disclosure  in  airline  ad- 
vertising, even  in  the  tiniest  type  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  Any  statement  con- 
cerning the  price  of  an  airline  ticket 
must  show  the  overall  price  with  tax 
included.  The  amoimt  of  the  tax  itself 
must  be  kept  secret.  Presumably  it  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  for  the  public  to 
know  the  true  cost  of  our  new  airport 
program. 

What  an  insult  to  the  American  people. 
What  an  embarrassment  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  for  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  have  al- 
lO'A-ed  this  "secret  tax"  provision  to  be- 
come law;  it  is  another  to  allow  it  to 
remain  on  the  books.  To  that  end  I  have 
introduced  today  H.R.  18346.  a  bill  to 
repeal  section  7275  of  the  Airport  and 
k\VfiB.y  Development  Act  of  1970.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  this  effort  and  that  the  House 
will  have  an  early  opportunity  to  rectify 
its  error. 

Recently  the  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix  published  an  excellent  article 
and  a  most  i>ersuasive  editorial  on  this 
subject  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues. Without  objection  I  will  insert 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  June  18,  1970] 

AiHLiNE  F.ARE  Tax  Higher;   Passengers 

Won't  be  Told 

(By  Jesus  A.  Barker) 

Beglnriing  July  1,  domestic  commercial 
airline  passengers  will  be  paying  more  taxes 
13  fly.  but  they'll  have  to  ask  to  find  out 
iiow  much. 

On  July  1.  the  1970  Airports  and  Airways 
Act  goes  into  effect  and  thanks  to  an  amend- 
ment introduced  by  Sen.  Russell  Long,  D-La., 
and  accepted  by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
any  ticket  agent  who  discloses  the  amount 
of  federal  taxes  on  an  airline  ticket,  unless 
?pecifically  asked  will  be  subject  to  a  mis- 
demeanor criminal  charge  with  a  maximum 
$100  fine. 

As  a  result  of  the  legislation,  federal  air 
transportation  taxes  and  taxes  on  aircraft 
fuels  will  Increase  on  July  1. 

The  federal  transportation  tax  will  In- 
crease from  5  per  cent  of  the  basic  ticket 
price  to  8  per  cent.  In  addition,  the  new 
legislation  Imposes  a  federal  tax  hike  of  3 
cents  per  gallon  on  aviation  gasoline  and  7 
cents  per  gallon  on  jet  fuel  used  on  non- 
commercial aircraft. 

Although  there  was  no  congressional  ex- 
planation for  the  action.  It  was  apparently 
an  attempt  to  prevent  widespread  public 
awareness  of  the  Increased  tax. 

The  new  law  provides  that  fuel  delivered 
Into  fuel  supply  tanks  of  commercial  aircraft 


may  be  taxfree.  provided  that  the  airline  has 
filled  out  the  proper  forms. 

Long's  amendment  to  the  bill,  which  made 
It  mandatory  that  the  ticket  seller  not  list 
a  breakdown  of  base  price  and  federal  taxes 
on  the  ticket,  was  approved  In  a  conference 
committee. 

So  now  ticket  agents  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  making  a  ticket  for  the  customer 
listing  only  the  total  price,  while  on  the  cop- 
ies of  the  same  ticket  for  auditors  and  the 
airline  there  has  to  be  a  breakdown  show- 
ing the  base  price,  the  tax  and  the  total. 

In  a  bulletin  sent  to  all  airline  ticket 
agents  by  the  Air  Traffic  Conference  of 
America,  the  agents  are  reminded  that  if 
they  disclose  the  aniount  of  the  tax  and  basic 
price  without  a  specific  request  from  a  cus- 
tomer, they  are  liable  to  a  misdemeanor 
criminal  charge  and  maximum  $100  fine 
penalty. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Air  Traffic  Confer- 
ence in  Washington  said  yesterday  that  the 
ATC  was  against  the  Long  measure,  "but  It 
was  approved  by  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee"  and  it  was  now  too  late  to 
change  It. 

The  regulation  limiting  the  breakdown  of 
b.osic  price  and  taxes  on  a  ticket  does  not 
apply  on  international  flights. 

But  on  commercial  flights.  It  may  only 
be  listed  on  the  carbon  copies  of  each  ticket 
that  go  to  the  airline  and  the  auditor  con- 
cerned. 


IFrom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 

June  22,  19701 

Can  You  Believe  .  .  . 

We  hope  you  didn't  miss  the  Incredible 
story  that  appeared  several  days  ago,  by 
Republic  reporter  Jesus  Barker. 

Barker  reported  that  beginning  July  1. 
when  the  1970  Airports  and  Airways  Act  goes 
into  effect,  domestic  commercial  airline  pas- 
sengers will  be  paying  additional  taxes  to  fly. 
But  a  ticket  agent  who  discloses  the  amount 
of  federal  taxes  on  an  airline  ticket,  unless 
specifically  asked,  will  be  subject  to  a  mis- 
demeanor criminal  charge  with  a  maximum 
$100  fine. 

Can  you  believe  that? 

Frankly,  we  had  trouble  believing  that 
Congress — which  has  made  such  a  big  thing 
about  truth-ln-packaging,  truth-ln-lendlng. 
and  truth-ln-advertlslng — would  resort  to 
such  a  palpable  subterfuge. 

But  there  it  is  in  black  and  white,  in  a 
bulletin  sent  to  airline  ticket  agents  by  the 
Air  Traffic  Conference  of  America,  reminding 
them  that  If  they  disclose  the  amount  of  the 
tax  and  basic  price  without  a  specific  reo.uest 
from  a  customer,  they  are  liable  to  misde- 
meanor criminal  charge  and  maximum  $lOu 
penalty. 

Frankly,  we  can't  remember  when  we  last 
heard  of  a  bill  which  shows  such  arrogance 
and  contempt  for  the  public. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
WITH  NATIVE  LANGUAGE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  re\ise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoYBAL)  and  I  introduced 
legislation  that  would  enable  appUcants 
for  citizenship  to  establish  their  ability 
to  read  and  write,  to  imderstand  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Government,  in  their 
native  language  or  in  the  language  in 
which  they  are  most  literate. 

The  statutory  requirement  from  Eng- 
lish literacy  was  enacted  in  September 
1950,  as  part  of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 


Prior  to  that  time,  the  only  statutory 
language  requirement  for  naturalization 
was  the  ability  to  speak  English  and  to 
sign  one's  name,  a  proviso  of  the  Natural- 
ization .Act  of  1906.  That  requirement  was 
carried  over  in  subsequent  acts  until 
1950. 

Both  the  Naturalization  Act  of  1906 
and  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  be- 
came law  when  antiforeign  feelings  were 
in  ascendance  in  America.  They  were  not 
the  fruit  of  patriotism  or  any  other  gen- 
erous impulse.  They  were  the  fruit  of  sus- 
picion, fear,  greed,  and  racism.  They  were 
the  result  of  impulses  that  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  American  ideal,  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  a  free  and  open  society. 

The  1950  act  exempted  from  the  Eng- 
lish-literary requirement  a  group  of  older 
aliens  who  were  otherwise  qualified  for 
naturalization.  Those  who  had  been 
legally  residing  in  the  United  States  for 
20  years  and  were  over  50  years  of  age 
were  exempted.  The  date  fixed  for  cal- 
culating residence  and  qualifying  age 
was  September  23,  1950,  the  date  of  en- 
actment. That  date  was  extended  to  De- 
cember 24,  1952,  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the 
cutoff  date  and  to  extend  the  exception 
on  a  continuing  basis  passed  this  House 
in  May  1969,  some  14  years  after  the  sec- 
ond cutoff  date  was  established.  Though 
the  bill  raised  no  new  question  of  policy, 
and  though  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  promptly  enacted, 
the  bill  has  been  gathering  dast  in  the 
other  House  of  Congress  for  more  than 
a  year. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  de- 
clared that  English  literacy  was  not  nec- 
essary to  be  an  informed,  voting  citizen. 
Under  that  act.  Puerto  R:cans  of  New 
York,  who  were  citizens  by  \irtue  of 
their  Commonwealth  status,  were  given 
the  vote  through  tests  in  the  Spanish 
language.  States  such  as  Hawaii  and 
Louisiana,  having  sizable  numbers  of 
non-Engh.sh-speaking  citizens,  had  ear- 
lier removed  Engliih  literacy  require- 
ments for  voting.  Li  a  recent  landmark 
ruling,  the  California  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  the  English  literacy  require- 
ment for  voting,  thereby  extending  full 
voting  rights  to  some  200.000  Spanish- 
speaking  Calif  omians. 

Across  the  country,  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  have  developed  their  com.munica- 
tions  networks,  newspapers  and  other 
educational  and  informational  materials 
which  inform  them  about  the  historj', 
government,  and  present  activities  of  the 
Nation.  Tiiree  daily  Spanish-language 
newspapers  have  national  circulation.  In 
California  and  Texas  there  are  some  40 
Spanish-language  newspapers  and  25 
radio  and  television  stations.  In  New- 
York  City  alone,  there  are  three  SpanLsh- 
language  newspapers  and  a  Span'»sh -lan- 
guage radio  station.  A  similar  prolifera- 
tion of  written  and  electronic  media  has 
been  developed  by  other  linguistic  mi- 
norities. People  of  Chine."e.  Japanese, 
Portuguese,  Italian.  German,  and  Filipino 
descent  all  have  their  means  of  com- 
mtmiication. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  West 
and  Southwest  alone,  a  half  million 
American  residents  of  Mexican  descent 
have  been  deprived  of  citizenship  by  the 
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English  literacy  requirement.  The  num- 
ber among  other  linguistic  minorities 
must  be  in  the  tens  of  thousands. 

There  is  much  irony  in  this — bitter 
irony  for  those  who  are  so  deprived. 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  were  the  first 
colonizers  of  the  Southwest.  Spanish  not 
English,  is  the  lingua  franca  of  the  sur- 
viving American  Indians  of  the  region.  In 
the  California  case,  the  irony  was  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  author  of 
that  State's  English  literacy  requirement 
was  a  member  of  the  vigilante  Committee 
of  15  which  expelled  ever>-  person  of  Chi- 
nese ancestry  from  Humboldt  County  in 
1886.  The  thinking  of  this  man.  A.  J. 
Bledsoe,  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length 
for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  attitudes 
which  then  prevailed.  Quoting  from  arti- 
cle V  of  the  1890  platform  of  one  of  the 
major  political  parties.  Bledsoe  declared 
the  purpose  of  his  proposed  constitutional 
amendment: 

We  look  with  alarm  upon  the  Increased 
Immigration  of  the  Illiterate  and  unasslml- 
lated  elements  of  Europe,  and  believe  that 
every  agency  should  be  invoked  to  preserve 
our  public  lands  from  alien  grasp,  to  shield 
American  labor  from  this  destructive  com- 
petition, and  to  protect  the  purity  of  the 
ballot-box  from  the  corrupting  influences  of 
the  disturbing  elements  .  .  .  from  abroad. 

If  we  do  not  take  some  steps  to  prevent  the 
ignorant  clas.ses.  who  are  coming  here  from 
Europe,  unloading  the  refuse  of  the  ■world 
upon  our  shores,  from  exercising  the  right  of 
suffrage  ....  it  will  soon  come  to  pass  that 
this  element  will  direct  in  our  politics  and 
our  institutions  will  be  overthrown. 

We  can  look  back  on  that  period  of  our 
history  with  remorse  and  a  terrible  sense 
of  loss.  How  much  of  cultural  richness 
and  diversity  was  lost  to  us  by  such  folly? 
What  opportunities  there  were  then  to 
nurture  cultural  diversity  within  a  great- 
er society.  How  many  today  feel  cut  off 
from  their  cultural  roots  because  it  was 
then  unpopular,  even  perilous  to  remain 
loyal  to  them?  How  many  forfeited  the 
gift  of  true  biculturalism  and  bilingual- 
ism  because  they  were  made  to  feel 
ashamed  of  their  foreign  origins?  Our 
past  insecurity  has  taken  a  heavy  toll, 
but  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct  the  error. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Bledsoe's  view, 
closer  both  to  reality  and  to  our  Ameri- 
can ideal,  is  the  statement  of  State  Sen- 
ator Joe  Bernal  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in 
his  recent  appearance  before  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Urban  Coalition's 
Action  Council : 

Our  country  was  formed  on  a  pluralism 
of  cultures  and  religious  beliefs.  We  have 
continued  to  draw  from  this  wealth  of  di- 
versity. Congress,  in  passing  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  did  make  ex- 
ceptions for  older  people  .  .  .  The  basis  then 
for  older  American  residents  to  become  citi- 
zens shifted  meaningfully  from  language  to 
a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fund- 
amentals of  history  and  the  principles  and 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States. 
Why  should  this  not  be  applied  to  anyone, 
regardless  of  age? 

Why  not,  indeed.  Abolition  of  the  En- 
glish literacy  requirement  would  give 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  otherwise  qual- 
ified residents  access  to  citizenship  and 
the  opportunity  for  full  participation  in 
our  democratic  institutions.  It  would  be  a 
big  step  toward  removing  the  stigma  im- 
posed   on    linguistic    minorities    in    an 


earlier  era  of  selfishness  and  ethnocen- 
tricity.  It  would  cany  us  a  long  way  on 
the  road  to  becoming  the  mature,  confi- 
dent and  cosmopolitan  society  toward 
which  we  aspire. 


A  CENTURY  OF  COPYRIGHT  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS 

I  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  peiTnission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Constitution  states  that  the  Congre.s.s 
shall  have  the  power  to  "promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries." 

Tliis  is  the  only  place  in  our  Consti- 
tution where  the  word  progre.ss  is  used. 
Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  founders 
of  the  National  Government  had  a  spe- 
cial purpose  in  mind  with  respect  to  the 
writings  of  authors  and  the  discoveries 
of  inventors.  Moreover,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  they  were  as  aware  as  we  are 
today  that  progrefts  in  these  areas  de- 
pends upon  the  accumulation  and  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  and  culture. 

We  mark  this  rear  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  a  very  significant  date  in  the 
application  of  this  idea  of  progress  by 
the  collection  of  the  record  of  man's 
thoughts,  for  this  year  we  celebrate  a 
century  of  copyright  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

It  was  on  July  8,  1870.  that  the  law 
was  enacted  centralizing  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  both  the  registration  of 
copyrights  and  the  deposit  of  the  books 
and  other  materials  covered  by  these 
copyrights.  Between  1790.  the  date  of  the 
first  Federal  copyright  law,  and  1870. 
regi-stration  had  been  in  the  U.S.  district 
courts  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
provisions  regarding  deposit  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  works  had  varied  in  be- 
wildering succession. 

Therefore,  1870  was  the  year  when  the 
Library  of  Congress  began  to  move  most 
swiftly  toward  the  first  rank  of  the 
world's  libraries,  where  its  place  today 
is  unsurpassed.  And  .so  it  is  that  on 
July  8,  1970,  we  observe  a  most  mean- 
ingful date  for  one  of  America's  most 
honored  institutions,  an  institution  of 
which  the  Congre.ss  should  be  particu- 
larly proud  since  it  is  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Our  congratulations  go  to  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  and  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  on  this  occasion,  together 
with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  cir- 
cumstances in  time  to  come  will  permit 
the  further  development  and  moderniza- 
tion of  our  copyright  laws  in  what  must 
be  our  continuing  effort  to  adapt  our 
great  constitutional  principle  to  a  chang- 
ing world. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 


of  mj'self  and  Congressman  John  Deni 
I  wish  to  commend  to  our  colleagues  the 
testimony  of  the  Permsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  in  support  of  title  1 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965 — Public  Law  89-10— 
as  presented  to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  on  Tuesday,  July  7,  1970,  by 
Dr.  B.  Anton  Hess,  commissioner  for 
basic  education  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Education.  I  have  also  in- 
cluded the  testimony  of  David  A.  Horo- 
witz, deputy  superintendent  for  instruc- 
tion, city  of  Philadelphia.  The  combined 
testimony  of  these  two  outstanding 
Pennsylvania  educators  is  particularly 
informative  and  timely. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Pennsylv.\nia  Department  of  Education 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Report  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  Hearing  on  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I  Pro- 
gram. 

1 .0     POSITIVE     RESULTS 

1.1  Reading  Sampling:  In  an  attempt  to 
validate  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  Programs 
the  Division  of  Compensatory  Programs  se- 
lected 1968-1969  reading  programs  for  tlSird 
and  sixth  grade  for  Its  target  sampling.  A 
valid  sample  (about  60  of  the  200  districts 
that  involved  elementary  reading  projects) 
was  selected.  Data  was  collected  in  the  form 
of  pre-  and  post-program  test  results.  The 
Information  was  requested  In  the  form  of 
grade  equivalents.  Only  those  results  where 
the  same  test  was  used  for  both  pre-  and 
post-data  is  accepted.  (See  Chart  I,  Appendix 
A.)  The  results  Indicate  that  children  in- 
volved gained  up  to  I'j  years  In  reading  level 
skills  in  a  one  year  Title  I  program.  There 
were  some  negative  gains. 

1.2  On-Slte  Evaluations:  Fiscal  1970  saw 
the  initial  phase  of  the  state  on-site  evalua- 
tions. These  evaluations  were  conducted  by 
specialists  from  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Education  or  other  specialists  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  in  276  districts. 
Follow-up  summaries  of  recommendations 
were  sent  by  letter  to  the  evaluated  local 
educational  agencies.  In  many  cases,  these 
have  resulted  in  immdlate  changes  and  im- 
provements or  consideration  of  changes  for 
next  years'  projects.  In  addition,  these  evalu- 
ations certify  that  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies are  conducting  their  projects  as  had 
been  proposed  In  their  applications. 

1.3  Needs-  There  is  substantial  evidence 
that  the  basic  goals  of  Title  I  programs  are 
being  met.  The  long-range  objective  of 
breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  has  not  by 
any  means,  been  fully  achieved:  however, 
a  significant  beginning  has  been  est:\blished 
The  vital  aspect  of  Title  I  Is  that  it  has  made 
funds  available  to  local  school  districts  (See 
Chart  II.  Appendix  A) ,  enabling  them  to  de- 
velop educational  programs  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  in  their  locale,  i  See  Chart 
III,  IV  and  V,  Appendix  A.)  The  many  and 
varied  problems  being  attacked  by  Title  I 
programs  are  of  such  long-standing  duration. 
complex  origin,  and  dependent  on  so  many 
extenuating  cultural,  social  and  economic 
factors,  that  even  minimal  progress  toward 
realizing  the  objectives  Is  encouraging. 

14  Federal  Programs  Conference:  The 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education's  Bu- 
reau of  Curriculum  Development  and  Evalua- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Fed- 
eral Program  Coordinators  and  the  Pour- 
State  Committee  on  Follow  Through  coopera- 
tively sponsored  a  Federal  Program  Confer- 
ence at  Tamlment,  Pennsylvania,  April  27-30, 
1970.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
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disseminate  information  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  agencies  regarding  the 
status,  function,  planning  and  regulations  of 
federal  programs  administered  by  the  Com- 
monwealth through  the  E>epartment  of  Edu- 
cation. Approximately  1200  pe/sons  (school 
administrators,  curriculum  coordinators  and 
school  business  administrators,  follow- 
through  conference  participants,  neglected 
and  delinquent  Institution  representatives, 
migrant  program  representatives,  model' 
partner  city  representatlve.s.  non-pubilc 
school  representatives,  project  supervisors, 
project  writers,  teachers  and  Title  III  repre- 
sentatives) were  In  attendance.  Although 
little  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Tamlment 
Conference,  early  positive  results  of  the  con- 
ference seem  to  Indicate  improvement  in  the 
finality  of  program  projects  submitted 

1.5  Non-Public  School  Participation:  Title 
I  programs  have  been  significant  In  bringing 
together  both  public  and  non-public  school 
personnel,  recognizing  that  their  goals  and 
objectives  for  educating  children  are  Identi- 
cal. (See  Chart  VI,  Appendix  A.) 

1.6  Exemplary  Programs:  While  there  are 
no  statistical  bases  for  these  reactions,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  Title 


I  staff  has  noted  that  the  overall  Impact  of 
Title  I  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  tremendous. 
Appendix  B  details  many  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful programs  of  the  1969-70  school  year. 

2.0     ANTICIP.ATED    ACTIONS 

2.1  Accountability:  The  stale  of  Pennsyl- 
v.ima  has  long  recognized  the  need  to  improve 
the  accountability  of  Title  I  project.?.  As  a 
result,  several  procedures  have  been  initiated. 

2.1.1  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation has  requested  that  the  student  out- 
come objectives  for  1970-71  Title  I  program 
proposals  be  written  in  measurable  behavioral 
terms.  The  rationale  for  this  procedure  is 
that  when  objectives  are  written  In  measur- 
able terms  they  usually  Include  terminal  out- 
comes. This  enables  the  local  educational 
agencies  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education  to  determine  more  readily  if 
the  objectives  are  achieved. 

2.1.2  The  continuation  of  tlie  on-site  eval- 
uations (see  1.2  above)  will  be  placed  on 
three-year  schedule,  with  approximately  -j  of 
the  participating  local  educational  agencies 
to  be  evaluated  each  year. 

2.2  Comparability:  For  fiscal  1971  a  new 
form,  DEBE  679  (Assurance  of  Comparability 

CHART  I 


(see  Chart  VII.  Appendix  A),  has  been  made 
part  of  the  standard  application.  This  form 
compares  non-participating  schools  with 
Title  I  schools  in  local  educational  agencies, 
in  relation  to  teacher  lo;td  and  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure from  the  general  fund.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  Title  I  will  supplement  the  effort 
in  the  target  schools  Although  it  is  impos- 
sible at  this  time  to  know  exactly  how  ma:iy 
school  districts  have  used  l'>cal  funds  to  sup- 
plement Title  I  funds  when  full  funding  is 
not  available,  a  conservative  estimate  would 
be  250  districts.  This  number  is  about  one 
half  of  the  local  educational  agencies  par- 
ticipating. Many  local  educational  agencies 
have  also  freely  contrlbtited  part  of  their 
regular  staff's  time  to  Title  I  activities. 

2.3  Quality  As.sessment:  The  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucational Quality  Assessment  in  cooperation 
with  Penn  State  University  is  conducting  a 
statewide  survey  to  measure  student  achieve- 
ment in  terms  of  Pennsylvania's  ten  goals 
of  Quality  Education.  The  results  of  this  sur- 
vey Will  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Curriculum 
Development  and  Evaluation's  Title  I  staS 
to  establish  state  priorities  for  Title  I  ac- 
tivities. 


APPENDIX  A  -RESULTS  OF  READING  PROJECTS  AS  MEASURED  BY  A  COMPARISON  OF  PRE  AND  POST  TEST  RESULTS  FROM  A  RANDOM  SAMPLE  OF  3D  AND  6TH  GRADE  STUDIES  IN  LS.E.A. 

TITLE  I  PROJECTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1968-69 


3d  giade 


6th  giade 


Average  gam  per 

vear  as  indicated  Average  gain  per 
bv  pre  lest  (or    >eai  as  indicated 


Test  used 


Number  o' 
students  tested 


each  studen: 
before  enroll- 
ment in  tit(e  I 
projects 


b>  a  post  test 

tor  each  student 

involved  in 

tide  I 


Number  ol 
students  tested 


Average  gam  per 

year  as  indicated  Average  gam  per 

bv  pre  lest  tor  year  as  indicated 

each  student  by  a  post  tesi  lor 

before  enroll-  tor  each  studen 

ment  in  title  involved  in 

projects  title  I 


Gates  MacGintie  reading  test. 

Metropolitan  reading  test 

California  reading  test  

Stanford  reading  test 


269 
227 

m 

462 


0.61 
.82 
.68 
.65 


1.11 
.72 
1.0 

.70 


196 

255 
141 
306 


0.66 
.71 
.44 
.69 


1.22 
1.55 
.58 
.66 


Note   All  results  are  given  in  the  from  of  grade  equivalents  where  1.0  =  growth  tor  any  normal  child  in  a  school  year. 

CHART  II 
1969-70  TITLE  I  ESEA  DATA  (AS  OF  APRIL  17,  1970) 


Amount 


Percent 


I 


Amount 


Percent 


Budgeted: 

Salaries  $28,551,943,70 

Contracted  services 1,286,725.75 

Other  expenses 5,843,792.97 

Other  equipment 31,  384.62 

Instructional  equipment 359,  753.28 


79.1 
3.6 

16.2 

.1 

1.0 


Sites       r $975.00 

Buildine 3.863.21 

Remodeling 1,500.00 

Total  amount  approved 36,079:948.52 

Allequipment_ - 391.137.90 

Construction  (sites,  building,  remodeling) 6,308.21 


l.l 
.01 


Note:  Entitlement.  Pennsylvania  (local  educational  agencies)--$52.600, 148.70. 

CHART  II! 
TITLE  I,  ESEA  INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES  (REGULAR  TERM)  ;968-«9 


Activity 


Public    Private 


Total 

number 

ol 

children 


Ne- 
glected 

and 
delin- 
quent 


Estimated 
cost 


Activity 


Public    Private 


Total 

number 

of 

children 


Ne- 
(lecled 

and 
delin- 
quent 


Estimated 
cost 


English 

Mathematics 

Pre-kmdergarten  and  kindergarten. 

English  language  arts , 

Teacher  aides,.  _ 

Cultural  enrichment 

Music. 

Art.  ■ 


122.495 
35,651 


16,898 
7.262 


Science,  social.. , 

English,  speecli 

Physical  education.'recreation. 

Science,  natural 

Handicapped 

Evaluation I J, 

English,  2d  language 

Television _       _.. 

Vocational  education , 

Business  education 


17,059 
16.  088 
47,713 
24.  594 
45.530 
13,011 
17,683 
26. 723 
18,  520 

1,587 
73, 80L' 

1.201 
32.045 

1.446 

3,164 


1.281 

3,042 

14,452 

4,662 

6,811 

1,277 

1,239 

4.368 

2,661 

147 

18,800 

286 

9.762 

59 

781 


139,393 
42.913 
16,591 
18,34li 
19,130 
62. 165 
29.  256 
52.341 
14.288 
18.922 
31.091 
21,181 

1,734 
92.600 

1,487 
41,807 

1.505 

3.927 


2,161 
690 

135 

0 

766 

177 

346 

114 

132 

481 

170 

99 

0 

3 

77 

5 

184 


$8  61 :,  688 
1,736,846 
1,603,786 
811,034 
733.065 
670.703 
642.929 
598. 080 
461.281 
456.328 
401  105 
376. 780 
327.811 
250.  000 
221.376 
202  930 
152.943 
115.077 


19.  Tutorial 2,233  300  2,533 

20.  Speech  education 249  50  299 

21.  Industrial  arts 1,228  146  1.374 

22    Home  economics 558  210  768 

23.  Remed.al  ht  grade 40  10  50 

24.  Audio  visual      771  154  925 

25.  Day  care  center 110  0  110 

26.  Worl(  study  program 198  25  223 

27.  Agriculture 198  0  198 

28.  Foreign  language 944  70  1,014 

29.  Camping _ 133  25  158 

30.  Learning  center 227  26  253 

31.  Perception  development 125  20  145 

32.  Computer  programing 67  0  57 

33.  Continuing  education 80  0  80 

34.  Curriculum  materials  center 465  0  465 

35    Photography 100  0  100 

35.  Driver  education 2  0  2 


325 

50 

160 

110 

0 

101 

0 

0 

0 

u 

26 
19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


$76, 494 

43.259 

34,  766 

24.669 

19  893 

17.96- 

16.296 

14.423 

14.131 

13.357 

13,000 

7.338 

2  550 

2,000 

1.900 

1,739 

1,000 

9t 


Note:  The  Title  1  programs  submitted  to  the  State  by  the  492  participating  L.E.A.'s  served  251,149  public  school  students  and  47.029  non-public  school  students  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $42,053,472. 
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CHART  IV 
TITLE  I.  ESEA  SUPPORTIVE  ACTIVITIES  (REGULAR  TERM) 


July  7,  1970 


Service 


Total  ot  Neglected 
numbei      and  de-       Estimated 
Public    Piiwate     children     linquent  cost 


Service 


Public    Pii/ate 


1.  Library 114.385 

2.  Guidance  counseling 72,414 

3.  Community  service 47.310 

4.  food  ..  .  27,379 

5.  Social  work. 18  864 

6.  Transportation 29,374 

7.  PsycholoKical 12,606 

8.  Health,  dental 30.  %l 

9  Health,  medical 27,683 

10.  Attendance 12. 758 


19.819 

134, 204 

625 

$3,825,567 

16  547 

88,961 

768 

2,215.292 

14,720 

62. 030 

0 

1.174,503 

2.664 

30,  043 

224 

724, 378 

2.234 

21,098 

581 

480  575 

4.238 

33,612 

532 

363,  073 

2,432 

15.029 

357 

307,728 

3,749 

34.710 

122 

288.  383 

3  725 

31,408 

213 

201.866 

1,177 

13,935 

105 

183,073 

Total  ot  Neglected 
number  and  de- 
children      linquent 


Estimated 
cost 


11.  Aides 3.451  487  3,938  0 

12  Speech  therapy 3,606  1,044  4,650  59 

13  Home  and  school  visits 4,457  330  4,787  64 

14  Curriculum  materials 1,429  144  1,573  0 

15.  Clerical 3,846  499  4  345  36 

16.  Cbthing 1,727  289  2,016  lb 

17.  learning  center 550  0  550  0 

18.  Psychiatric 112  13  125  0 

19.  Handicapped 218  47  265  0 

20.  Day  care  center 33  0  33  0 


JI41  15fl 

83.381 
44, 194 
44,  -,94 
40,4«e 
27,490 
14, 5£i0 
11  423 
10,200 
6.370 


CHART  V 

TITLE  I  STAFF-PENNSYLVARIA 


Staff 


fiumber 


Salary 


1    Teaching  prekindeigarten, 89 

?    Teachm?  kinderjarten 244 

3  Teaching  elementary 3.603 

4  Teaching  secondary  _ 1,752 

5  Teachinj!  hand-capped   82 

6.  Teacher  3:de       - 2.722 

7    Librarian        245 

8,  Librarian  aide     553 

9.  Supervision 336 

lU   Direction  and  management 374 

11    Counseling 353 

13  Psvchnlogist 93 

13.  Testing       59 

14  Social  /.ork 121 

15  Attendance 53 

16.  Nurse      160 

17.  Physician 47 

18   Dentist      60 

19,  Dental  hygienist 32 

20  Clerical 650 

21  Others 1.000 

Total i;  628 


$300, 998 

685,381 

8,219.182 

2,593,132 

331,998 

3  813  190 

788, 1591 

1,219,075 

1,  532,  630 

1  395,  735 

1.872.128 

304  853 

285,  405 

983, 862 

144  373 

231,737 

43. 123 

64,  022 

114,693 

1,164,981 

2,068,219 


28,  437  408 


CHART  VI 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  SERVED  (1%8  69) 


Public 

Private 

Total 

Regular  school 

Summer  school 

251,149 

102,836 

47,029 
20,  175 

298, 178 
123,011 

Apffndix  B. — Exemplary  Title  I  Projects 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY    COORDINATOR    SERVICE 

Th;s  service  has  been  developed  to  Improve 
lines  of  coniniunicatlon  between  the  schools 
In  disiuivantaged  areas  and  tiie  conimtinltles 
they  ;frve  One  or  more  coordinators — lay 
ptTsun.'s  who  reside  within  the  school  bound- 
arif.i  and  who  are  "opinion  leaders"  of  the 
community  and  people  of  demonstrated 
leadership  ability — are  sup>ervlsed  by  an  s.s- 
sist.mt  director  of  the  Division  of  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel and  Counselinc;,  Bl-lingual  Spanish- 
speaklrs;  coordinators  are  assigned  to  schools 
ill  Puerto  R;can  communities.  They  interpret 
the  school  system's  program,  to  the  conimu- 
nitie:^.  Inform  school  people  of  the  r.spira- 
tions  and  needs  of  the  community.  dPveU  p 
and  support  school-community  activities  do- 
slsned  t"  improve  the  neighborhood  and  v-.slt 
Individual  ho.mes  to  gain  Information  which 
Will  enable  schools  to  operate  more  knowl- 
edgeably  Coordinators'  work  hours  are  flex- 
ible to  permit  them  to  work  before.  durin=; 
and  or  after  scliool  and  on  weekends.  This 
project  has  been  termed  very  successful  !n 
utillz.r-ion  of  lay  people  tc  improve  commu- 
ti!cation>  It  may  not  have  been  wise  for 
these  coordinators  to  make  It  known  ini- 
tially thst  they  were  employes  of  the  school 
district,—  Philadelphia  Citv  School  District. 
Dr.  Mark  R    Shrdd 

I  Chester  City  has  also  adopted  a  similar 
program  called  block  parents.  In  which  the 
communities  select  their  representatives  to 
act  as  "proxy  parents"  In  liaison  with  tho 
schools.) 


CUSTER    STREBTT    SCHOOL    FOR    REMEDI.AL    AND 
CULTL'R.U.    EDUCATIOiM 

The  D.-iy  Crire  Center  section  of  the  Custer 
Street  Schoc;!  provides  a  training  program  for 
severely  retarded  children  who  have  other 
handicaps  or  problems  and  who  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  trainable  classes  in 
public  schools.  Two  groups  of  students  are 
accepted  into  the  program  i  (1)  children  f.ve 
to  ten  years  of  age  who  have  poESibllltle'=  of 
bpconnng  eligible  for  trainable  classes  and 
(2 1  children  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age 
who  will  never  be  eligible  for  public  school. 

The  purposes  of  the  school  are  to  provide 
the  parents  of  these  children  with  relief  from 
severe  tensions,  which  are  difflcult  to  escape, 
and  to  create  a  better  home  atmosphere  by 
counseling  the  parents  and  by  training  tho 
child  in  a  minimum  of  responsibilities  while 
improving  his  self-concept.  The  children  are 
alio  provided  with  medical  and  dental  treat- 
ment which  is  often  neglected  by  the  par- 
ents,— Wllkes-Barre  City  School  District, 
Walter  C,  Wood. 

MOBII  E    SPEKCH    AND    HE\RING    PROGRAM 

The  Mobile  Speech  and  Hearing  Program 
provides  diagnostic  services  for  .speech  and  or 
hearing  handici;p{>ed  students  within  the 
physical  setting  of  three  mobile  unito 
adapted  for  such  sijeciahzed  use.  Therapeutic 
counseling  and  aducational  services  are  then 
available  to  those  students  selected  on  the 
basis  of  favorable  prognosis  and  or  problem 
severity  Twenty-one  schools  In  three  areas 
of  Pittsburgh  f.re  serviced  by  the  mobile 
units. 

Enrolled  students  achieve  correct  or  sub- 
stantially Improved  speech  production  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  therapy  programs.  Indi- 
rectly, the  students  benefit  socially  due  to 
their  Improved  speech  production.  Addi- 
tionally, a  study  reports  significant  improve- 
ment in  educational  achievement  as  a  result 
of  participation  in  speech  and  hearing  ther- 
apy programs.  Benefits  also  accrue  from  co- 
operative hospital,  clinic,  educational  and 
agency  services  among  which  the  sharing  of 
records  and  reports  Is  constant  Throtighout 
the  schocl  year,  personnel  meet  regularly  to 
participate  in  p'ofesslonal  workshops  and  to 
discuss  and  evaluate  the  total  progr-im.  plan 
for  its  Improvement  and  Implement  change, — 
Pittsburgh  School  District.  Vaitghan  Weber, 

TID TALENT  IDENTIFICATION  AND   DEVELOPMENT 

As  the  title  Implies,  TID  was  designed  to 
provide  a  compensatory  fine  arts  program  of 
individualized  Instruction  for  culturally  de- 
prived students  In  grades  three  to  twelve. 
Ths  program  was  founded  on  the  concept 
that  urban  area  students,  especially  deprived 
ones,  require  a  cultural  anthropological  pre- 
requisite to  the  psychological  process  of 
learning  school  subjects. 

By  providing  this  cultural  prelude  as  an 
adjunct  to  routine  classroom  learning  pat- 
terns, the  identification  and  development  of 
a  viable  talent  In  art,  music,  ballet  and 
dramatics  engenders  certain  outcomes:  (I)  a 
positive  drive  to  achieve  better  in  tradi- 
tional academic  subjects;  (2i  an  Improved 
self-image  as  reflected  In  personality  growth 


and  confidence  and  i3i  a  discovery  and 
realization  that  this  trained  talent  can  lead 
to  a  successful  life  career. 

TID  students  receive  instruction  from  pro- 
fessional artists  in  studios,  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  local  Chester  area  and  In  Uie 
Metropolitan  Philadelphii  area,  as  well  as 
from  colleges  and  campuses  offering  aumffitr 
classes  in  the  tine  arts.  Studenis  are  given 
all  the  paraphernalia  required  ;  or  art,  music, 
ballet,  etc,,  includiug  food  and  transporta- 
tion costs  as  well  as  the  proper  clothing  to 
at'end  lessons  with  pride  and  dignity. 

Tlie  success  of  this  program  is  multl- 
levnled  and  ranges  from  more  .students  at- 
tending professional  performances  of  con- 
cert.-, f  peras  and  ballets  to  a  more  coopera- 
tive reiation.'-hip  between  the  professional 
liTttst  and  the  school  personnel  than  previ- 
ously existed. — Chester  City  School  District, 
John  J.  Vaul. 

WALNUT     STREET     CENTER 

The  Walnut  Street  Center  houses  pre- 
school and  first  grade  classes  in  a  day-care 
1 7  a.m.  to  7  p  m.i  school  setting  -.vith  a  non- 
school  atmosphere.  The  philosophy  of  this 
nationally-known  enterprise  includes  the  be- 
lief that  it  must  be  "a  place  where  the  child 
can  grow  fully  in  an  atmosphere  of  warmth 
and  complete  acceptance"  and  he  must  "be 
helped  to  believe  In  himself  and  his  abili- 
ties and  all  he  may  become." 

Most  of  the  400  students  are  "poverty 
children"  but  there  are  also  some  children 
from  af!luent  families  who  proved  to  be  good 
"teachers"  of  manners,  deportmeut.  pro- 
nounciation.  etc.  Field  trips  by  bus  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  program  and  parents 
are  drawn  intimately  Into  the  activities 
from  the  time  of  the  pre-admlttance  inter- 
view: they  act  as  aides,  guides  on  trips  and 
tutors. 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  staff  there  is 
a  dietician,  a  chauffeur,  a  psychologist,  a 
nurse,  social  workers,  a  home  and  school  co- 
ordinator and  the  director  who  bring  to- 
gether the  competencies  which  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  this  creatively-oriented  cen- 
ter.— Philadelphia  City  Schocl  District.  Dr. 
Mark  R.  Shecd. 

PENNSYLVANIA     ADVANCEMENT     SCHOOL 

Established  in  Philadelphia  in  1967.  the 
PAS  is  a  non-profit  corp.-.raticin  under  con- 
tract tti  the  Schocl  District  of  Philadelphia, 
1-3  funding  has  been  derived  from  a  number 
f  f  federal,  local  and  privafe  sources.  Its  ulti- 
mate grai  is  to  develop  a  model  educational 
proerron  which  fosters  integrated  emotional, 
intellectual  and  social  growth  In  urban  chil- 
dren. 

The  school  is  an  experimental  institution 
'j.-hich  has  as  its  student  body  seventh  and 
ei'jhth  grade  under  achieving  boys  from 
Philadelphia  public  and  parocnial  schools.  At 
first  the  boys  "attended  the  school  for  a  single 
fourteen-week  term  although  now  some  boys 
remain  for  an  entire  year.  The  staff  is  com- 
pris-Kl  of  some  50  professionals,  including 
teachers,  curriculum  development  specialists, 
administrators,  writers,  researchers,  follow  up 
workers  and  ancillary  educational  person- 
nel, many  of  whom  are  not  certified  teach- 
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ers  The  school  provides  a  laboratory  for  test- 
me  new  methods  and  materials  and  for 
demonstrating  to  others  new  models  for  edu- 
ca'lng  urban  children.  Several  thousand  visi- 
tors have  observed  Its  operations  during  its 
existence.  PAS  personnel  conduct  an  inten- 
sive summer  program  for  school  district  per- 
sonnel and  are  engaged  in  curriculum  devel- 
opment and  dissemination,  community  liai- 
son, follow  up  of  Its  graduates  and  external 
stAii  development  and  research. 

Many  opinions  have  been  voiced  about  the 
eSecth'eness  of  the  school's  program  on  the 
educational  rehabilitation  of  its  students. 
Most  reports  indicate  that  It  has  achieved 
success  in  this  respect,  but  concern  has  also 
been  expressed  that  the  confidence  In  abili- 
ties and  Independence  which  the  boys 
achieve  here  will  be  suppressed  when  they 
return  to  their  originating  schools.  The 
school  has  been  reproved  for  its  lack  of 
teacher  certification,  measurement  devices 
and  attendance  reports,  although  one  of  Its 
strengths  is  Its  autonomy  as  a  non-profit 
corporation.— Philadelphia  City  School  Dis- 
trict, Dr.  Mark  R.  Shedd. 

IMPROVING     SCIENCE     SKILLS 

Disadvantaged  children  with  deficiencies 
in  communication  skills,  literacy,  computa- 
tional skills  and  attitudes  toward  learning 
are  given  special  assistance  through  inquiry- 
oriented  science  experiences  to  Improve  gen- 
eral learning  and  performance  skills.  Teach- 
ers learn  through  a  thirty  hour  interaction 
analysis  workshop  to  use  the  Inquiry-based 
materials  developed  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science's 
"Science — A  Process  Approach",  the  Elemen- 
Ury  Science  Study  and  Science  Curriculum 
Improvement  Study  programs  to  Involve 
children  in  small  group  science  experiences 
which  will  result  In  growth  In  communica- 
tion and  learning  skills  and  social  Interac- 
tion. Through  their  Interaction  analysis 
training,  the  teachers  can  then  evaluate 
their  observations  of  pupil  behavior  In  order 
to  determine  the  success  and  or  additional 
needs  of  the  program  for  each  child. — Phil- 
adelphia City  School  District,  Dr.  Mark  R. 
Shedd. 

PSTCHOLOGICAL     CENTER     AND     TALKING 
TYPEWRITERS 

Chester  City's  experiment  in  clinical  edu- 
cation has  attempted  to  diagnose  and  treat 
the  specific  educational  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged child  in  order  to  retain  him  in  the 
normal  educational  continuum.  Operation 
IMPETUS  introduced  modern  psychological 
and  psychiatric  techniques  lor  treatment, 
evaluation  and  readjustment  Into  the  educa- 
tional system. 

The  district  acquired  a  building  and  con- 
verted the  offices  Into  a  Psychological  Center, 
which  remains  opien  fifty  weeks  a  year,  8:30 
a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.,  five  days  a  week  and  half 
a  day  on  Saturday.  It  is  stalTed  by  specialists 
In  the  fields  of  clinical  psychology,  psychia- 
try, neurology,  dentistry  and  social  work.  The 
Implied  and  actual  impediments  of  the  chil- 
dren to  which  these  specialists  apply  their 
treatment  Include  paucity  of  clothing,  cul- 
tural enrichment  voids,  lack  of  convenient 
transportation  and  tenuous  home  and  school 
relationships.  The  center  has  caused  marked 
Improvements  in  the  attitudes  and  skills  of 
the  students,  etc.,  who  have  benefited  by  Us 
operations.. 

The  Psychological  Center  houses  the  "Talk- 
ing Typewriter."  Many  elementary  school 
stalT  members,  after  using  several  varieties  of 
Instructional  materials  in  programs  that  were 
especially  designed  for  disadvantaged  read- 
ers, felt  they  had  failed.  An  entirely  new  ap- 
proach had  to  be  found  and  the  thought  of 
the  'Talking  Typewriter"  offered  a  "Court  of 
Last  Appeal.  "  'The  "Talking  Typewriter"  pro- 
gram consists  of  thirty  hours  of  actual  in- 
Btnictional  time.  Students  are  scheduled  to 
receive  theise  thirty  hours  in  sessions  of  fif- 
teen minutes  each.  Each  fifteen  minute  ses- 
sion on  the  machine  Is  followed  bv  another 


fifteen  minutes  of  a  poet  session  dialogue 
with  a  reading  clinician  In  the  "Talking 
Typewriter"  laboratory  at  which  time  the 
student's  dally  activities  on  the  machine  and 
his  typed  "print  out"  are  given  as  a  home- 
work reading  lesson.  A  special  elementary 
school  reading  program  has  been  designed  us- 
ing the  "Talking  TypewTit«r"  for  the  "hard 
core  poor  readers." — Chester  City  School  Dis- 
trict, John  J.  Vaul. 

OPPORTUNITT    SCHOOL 

The  Opportunity  School,  which  Is  located 
In  a  YMCA,  provides  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  emotionally  disturbed  boys  with  case 
histories  of  delinquency.  The  public  school 
presently  has  no  means  to  treat  such  boys 
and  must  refer  them  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 
In  most  cases  the  court  previously  commit- 
ted them  to  an  Institution. 

In  order  to  Improve  the  boys'  academic 
achievement,  the  school  provides  small.  In- 
formal class  sessions  In  communications 
skills,  mathematics,  social  studies  and  phys- 
ical education.  After  the  school  day,  the 
boys  are  taken  to  the  school  vocational  shops 
for  practical  training.  During  the  evening 
the  boys  are  aided  In  developing  self-con- 
cepts through  working  in  the  arts.  Instru- 
ments are  provided  for  those  Interested  in 
music  while  others  work  with  ceramics,  etc. 

Transportation  Is  provided  for  the  boys  to 
the  school  In  the  morning  and  to  their 
homes  at  night.  Three  meals  are  provided 
at  the  YMCA  for  the  enrollees.  One  full 
time  parole  oflScer  Is  provided  by  Juvenile 
Court  for  the  boys  while  other  services  are 
made  available  by  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Education,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  ■University 
of  Pittsburgh  Graduate  Schools  and  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare, — Pittsburgh  City 
School  District,  Louis  J,  Klshkunus. 

EDUCATIONAL-MEDICAL    SCHOOL 

Approximately  150  pregnant  girls  enroll 
each  year  In  this  school  In  order  to  avoid  the 
four  month  absence  from  school  during  later 
pregnancy  and  childbirth.  Instruction  In 
English,  social  studies,  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence for  grades  seven  through  twelve  !s  pro- 
vided. The  girls  attend  for  a  semester  and 
then  are  readmitted  to  the  regular  class- 
room upon  a  physicians  approval.  The  public 
health  nurse  and  a  social  worker  collaborate 
with  appropriate  community  agencies  to  in- 
sur«  proper  prenatal  care  and  p>ost-nntal  care 
and  to  provide  counseling  and  other  services 
The  school  staff  consists  of  a  director,  a  social 
worker,  five  teachers,  a  half-time  remedial 
reading  teacher  and  two  teacher  aides. 
Classes  are  held  in  an  annex  of  Allegheny 
General  Hospital, — Pittsburgh  City  School 
District.  Louis  J,  Klshkunas. 

LANCCAGE     ARTS    PROGRAMS     (STATE- WIDE) 

Significant  improvement  was  realized  in 
many  aspects  of  the  language  arts  program 
v.lihln  the  Commonwealth.  Improvement  in 
interest,  attitude  and  increased  self-confi- 
dence were  reported  as  valuable  outcomes. 
In  the  remedial  and  developmental  readm--' 
programs,  standardized  test  results  Indicated 
marked  improvement  in  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents tested.  Teachers  reported  that  students 
who  had  not  previously  taken  an  act.vc  part 
in  activities  began  to  feel  secure  cnou?h  to 
volunteer  Information  in  class  discussions 
and  group  activities,  due.  in  large  measure 
to  emphasis  on  individualized  and  small 
group  instruction.  Of  equal  importance,  the 
reinforcement  of  reading  skills  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  has  enabled  deprived  cliildien 
to  overcome  a  lack  of  readiness.  Small  group 
Instruction  has  provided  time  for  individual 
help  and  attention  which  the  educationally 
deprived  child  needs  but  does  not  receive  at 
home  or  In  the  regular  classroom.  Materia's 
and  instruction  are  njw  better  designed  fc- 
reaching  the  child  where  he  is  and  m  ring 
him  toward  his  ultimate  potenLiai. 

Moieover.  small  group  remedial  attention 
has  provided  Ideal  intra-pcr-onal  relati,  n- 
ships.  Improved  attitudes  nnd  ceneiai  inter- 


est. Whereas  in  the  past,  the  school  experi- 
ence was  one  of  frustration  and  inetTective- 
ness,  it  Is  now  (according  to  a  majority  of  the 
reports  received)  a  meaningful  experience  for 
the  disadvantaged.  Pupil  interest  and  knowl- 
edge Is  being  stimulated  toward  books  and 
the  library,  due.  in  large  measure  tc  em- 
phasis on  varied  programs  in  the  language 
arts. 

PARAPROFESSIONALS     I  STATE-WIDE  I 

The  presence  of  paraprofesslonals  perform- 
ing non-instructional  duties  was  insuu- 
mental  In  affording  classroom  teachers  addi- 
tional time  to  work  with  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children.  A  direct  result  of  this 
extra  time  and  personal  attention  was  a 
much  better  attitude  towards  school.  Reports 
Indicated  that  Title  I  children  now  attend 
school  with  greater  regularity,  are  creating 
fewer  discipline  problems  and.  in  general,  are 
experiencing  success  in  many  of  their  classes. 
Parents,  too,  are  showing  increased  interest 
In  their  children  and  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  school,  as  evidenced  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  evaluation  data.  The  classroom 
teachers  were  able  to  provide  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  lessons  for  their  pupils,  utilize  audio- 
visual presentations  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
reported  that  they  were  able  to  do  things 
they  could  only  think  about  doing  In  the 
past. 

r<UMBER    OF   TEACHER-AIDES    AND    PARENTS   RECEIVING 
I'iSERVICE  TRAINING  (1958-69) 


Teachers 


Aides        Parents 


Resular  school  (10,535) 6,754 

Summer  school  (1,169) '66 


2,300 
288 


1,481 
115 


AID ASSIST  INDIVIDUALS'  DEVELOPMENT 

The  community  action  agency  was  a  con- 
siderable help  In  su^estlng  programs  to  be 
conducted  at  the  Early  Childhood  Develop- 
ment Center.  Dr.  Donald  W.  Strang.  Project 
Director,  indicated  he  was  well  pleased  with 
parental  concern  and  involvement  in  the 
planning  stage.  The  school  district  idcutl- 
ted  a  group  of  students  that  could  be  con- 
sidered potential  dropouts  Each  child  was 
assigned  a  teacher  as  a  personal  advisor.  The 
teacher  contacted  the  childs  parents  and  kept 
them  Informed  of  the  situation.  In  several 
cases  the  parents  became  active  participants 
in  the  program,  doing  all  they  could  at  home 
or  in  school  to  encourage  the  child  and  to 
prevent  him  from  dropping  out. 

A  summer  recreation  program  w:is  perhaps 
the  most  successful  part  of  the  project.  Two 
target  areas  were  selected  in  the  schocl  dis- 
trict. Summer  recreation  programs  were 
established.  Successful  attempts  were  made 
to  involve  parents  In  the  program.  Many 
activities  were  planned  where  the  parent  and 
child  could  cooperate  In  a  Joint  venture  Pic- 
nics and  other  outings  planned  were  a  great 
sucoess.  The  major  contribution  of  the  proj- 
ect was  increased  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  parent  for  child  and  child  for 
parent  where  very  little  had  exls'^ed  before, 

Tne  success  of  this  part  of  the  project  was 
so  gratifying  that  an  expanded  pn.-^ram  was 
planned  for  tiscal  1970. 

Although  no  target  area  siudenta  or  piir- 
ents  were  employed  with  Title  I  funds,  sev- 
eral students  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corp  Program  worked  In  the  Summer  Recre- 
ation Project,— Baldwin-Whitehall  Schf<cl 
District.  Dr.  Donald  W,  Strang. 

Testimony   of   David   A,   Horowitz.   Deputy 

SUPERINTENDENT    FOR    INSTRUCTION.    BEFORZ 

the  House  Education  and  L  bor  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C,  July  7,  1970 
My  understanding  is  that  you  are  not  In- 
terested in  programs  with  fancy  names  or 
promises  but  in  research  da'a  that  hold  the 
promise  of  being  able  to  rationally  predict 
future  succsss  for  "target  children"  and 
which    relate   measurable    outcoin-s   to    the 
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specific  goals  and  objectives  of  an  Institu- 
tion. I  intend  t(i  provide  you  with  some  data 
about  some  of  the  programs  we  are  operating 
in  Philadelphia,  but  first  let  me  review  the 
problem  as  I  see  it.  In  this  way  you  can 
get  some  idea  of  the  constraints  that  shape 
the  direction  of  our  resource  allocfitlon.  de- 
termine the  structure  of  our  protrrams  a:id 
Throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  data  collection. 
These  constraints  plague  every  blg-clty  sys- 
tem, private  and  public.  Therefore  Phila- 
delphia may  serve  as  an  example 

The  academic  deficiencies  within  the 
schools  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  are 
considerable.  One  out  of  every  four  students, 
nationwide,  has  significant  reading  difficul- 
ties and  about  half  of  the  unemployed  youth 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
are  functionally  illiterate. 

Within  the  adult  population  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  three  million  il- 
hterate.<  In  a  recent  United  States  Armed 
Forces  proeram  called  Project  100.000  it  was 
found  that  over  sixty-eight  percent  of  the 
voting  men  performed  below  the  seventh 
grade  level  in  reading  and  general  academic 
ability 

The  problems  of  the  large  cities  are  even 
greater  A  study  of  juvenile  offenders  In  New 
York  City  indicated  that  seventy-six  percent 
of  delincnieiit.s  screened  lor  educational  prob- 
lems were  at  least  two  years  retarded  In  read- 
ing In  Philadelphia,  the  problem  is  equally 
acute  There  are  over  200.000  adults  who  can- 
not read  well  enough  to  Interpret  signs  or 
read  the  newspaper.  That  is  ten  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  Obviously,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  traced  to  the  schools.  Am.'ng  poor 
achievers,  patterns  of  disinterest,  truancy, 
and  attrition  may  be  found.  These  realities 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  conditions  oi 
life  in  the  city  which  have  In  the  past  been 
seen  as  social,  economic,  or  political  issues 
They  are  all  of  these,  but  they  are  also  edu- 
cational. Reports  from  the  school  district  of 
Philadelphia's  Division  of  testing  have  shown 
that  .  .  .  "On  the  Iowa  tests  of  basic  skills. 
the  average  child  in  second  grade  scores  four 
months  below  national  norms;  six  years 
later,  this  deficit  has  increased  to  twelve 
months." 

The  problems  which  are  engendered  by  the 
academic  deficencles  in  the  school  district  are 
staggering  by  themselves.  However,  there  is 
an  additional  constraint  placed  upon  the 
system.  This  is  the  financial  problem. 

The  "Taxpayers  Revolt",  the  diminishing 
tax  base  caused  by  the  flight  of  the  middle 
class  to  the  suburbs,  the  unwillingness  or 
inability  of  state  and  local  governments  to 
increase  resources,  and  a  federal  cutback  in 
spending  has  hurled  the  school  district  into 
the  grips  of  a  severe  financial  crisis.  As  a  re- 
sult ."we  are  carrying  a  deficit  of  $15  million 
from  the  budgets  of  fiscal  1968  and  1969.  The 
deficit  from  this  past  year's  operation  wa 
nearly  *8  million.  Thus,  the  school  district 
Is  carrying  a  deficit  of  over  $20  million  into 
this  next  fiscal  year. 

This  deficit  represents  more  than  15':  of 
our  budget.  With  such  severe  financial  limita- 
tions we  have  been  unable  to  provide  new 
or  expanded  services  in  the  areas  of  greatest 
need.  In  fact,  it  ha.s  become  necessary  ic 
reduce  or  eliminate  many  programs.  Saturd.iy 
morning,  after  school,  and  summer  programs 
have  suffered  greatly.  Experimentation  ami 
Innovation  have  been  curtailed  In  an  era 
which  has  been  ciemaiullng  increased  atten- 
tion to  new  strategies,  techniciues.  and  cur- 
ricula for  the  youth  of  the  future 

Those  who  suffer  the  most  are  those  who 
can  afford  it  the  least  The  educationally  and 
soclo-econoniically  di.sadvantaged  Besides  be- 
ing burdened  and  hindered  by  the  conditions 
affecting  the  entire  school  district,  the  "dis- 
advantaged "  children  in  urb.m  centeis  have 
become  further  and  further  dl.srel.ued  be- 
cause their  need  for  supplementary  educa- 
tional experiences  has  not  been  met  to  the 


extent    mandated    by    their    low    functional 
levels. 

The  school  district  of  Philadelphia  Is  well 
aware  of  the  situation  at  hand — as  Is  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Increased  interest  and 
concern  has  been  expressed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  educational  offerings  present- 
ly available.  'Within  the  limits  Imposed  by  fi- 
nancial conditions  the  school  district  has 
been  responsive  to  these  concerns.  Priorities 
have  been  established  for  reading,  ba.sic  .skills 
development,  and  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. 

The  utilization  of  State  and  Federal  re- 
sources Is  and  win  be  an  essential  part  of 
our  pragr.im  for  improving  the  educational 
status  of  Philadelphia's  pupil  population. 
Commitments  liave  been  made  and  re.'-ources 
have  beeen  allocated  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  designed  to  improve  read- 
ing. The  focus  on  early  childhood  education 
is  reflected  in  our  participation  in  programs 
such  as  Headstart  and  Follow  Through.  All 
of  tliese  programs  cost  money.  Monies  which 
must  be  allocated  at  levels  above  those  avail- 
able through  the  operating  budget.  The  fu- 
ture of  a  great  number  of  our  pupils,  in 
fact,  the  future  of  our  city,  is  at  stake. 

Thus,  ESEA  funds  have  become  .m  essen- 
tial part  of  our  program  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  Philadelphia  for  two  basic  reasons. 
The  first  lies  simply  In  the  nature  of  the 
programs  we  have  been  able  to  mount  and 
will  be  able  to  continue  only  with  Federal 
fund.5.  They  are  essential  programs. 

The  second  is  that  ESEA  funds  constitute 
for  us,  and  I  believe  for  most  big  cities,  the 
critical  increment — the  change  dollar  ne7es- 
sary  to  overcome  Institutional  Inertia  and 
produce  institutional  change.  I  don't  have 
to  cite  for  you.  I  am  sure,  the  statistics  on 
drop-outs,  semi-literate  or  functionally  il- 
literate high  school  students.  low  pupil 
achievement  levels  and  their  inevitable  out- 
comes— unemployment  and  high  crime  rates. 
We're  haunted  by  these  statistics  In  Phila- 
delphia and  they  r;re.  by  and  large,  as  fright- 
ening in  Philadelphia  as  they  are  in  every 
big  city.  Nothing  makes  clearer  the  need  for 
dramatic  improvement  and  change  in  the  in- 
stitution of  public  education  but  it  can't  be 
done  without  money 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  describe  some 
of  the  title  I  and  title  III  programs  that 
we  have  been  able  to  motint  despite  prob- 
lems of  historical  neglect  and  financial  cri- 
sis. Many  of  these  programs  are  designed  to 
change  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  edu- 
cational process.  Other  efforts  have  been  fo- 
cused directly  upon  specific  areas  of  academic 
deficiency, 

A  description  of  each  program  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  the  research  find- 
ings that  are  relevant  to  these  programs. 
The  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  has 
provided  project  administrators  and  other 
decision  makers  with  valuable  and  timely 
information  on  both  the  operation  and  the 
etTects  of  our  federally  funded  programs. 
Their  information  is  based  upon  carefully 
controlled  evaluation  techniques  which  In- 
cltide  constant  project  monitoring  as  well 
as  pre-  and  post-testing.  Two  years  of  expe- 
rience In  the  school  district  and  the  avail- 
ability of  reports  from  prevlotis  years  has 
helped  Insure  the  relevance  of  this  research 
effort. 

A  number  of  innovative  programs  have 
been  established  through  ESEA.  One  of  these 
is  the  Pennsylvania  Advancement  School. 
The  school  takes  7th  and  8th  grade  boys 
from  regular  schools  and  attempts  to  restore 
their  interest  In  education.  It  is  a  voluntary 
pn.->gram  designed  for  underachievers.  The 
boy.s  come  for  3  to  9  months  and  then  return 
to  their  regular  school. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  affect 
the  attitudes  of  the  students  toward  learn- 
ing; to  change  them  from  disinterested  un- 
derat-hievers  to  excited  questioning,  search- 
ing learners. 


The  staff  attempts  to  achieve  this  by  cre- 
ating an  atmosphere  of  acceptance,  excite- 
ment, and  understanding.  Student.s  are  free 
to  explore  free-wheeling  courses — like  im- 
provisatlonal  drama  and  urbnn  geography— 
w'nlch  Involve  them  emotionally  and  physi- 
cally as  well  as  Intellectually.  'The  environ- 
ment bombards  the  student's  senses  vnik 
color,  and  other  stimuli  such  as  carpeted 
floors  and  movable  partitions.  A  wide  range 
of  audio  and  visual  media  are  used  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  students.  The  theorv 
behind  all  of  this  is  that  learning  is  best 
achieved  when  as  many  of  the  senses  as 
possible  are  involved  and  when  the  sense 
stimuli  are  relevant  to  tlie  student's  enrt- 
ronnier.t.  This  Is  a  practical  application  of 
McLuhan's  statement  that  the  "medium  is 
the  message.  "  The  advancement  .school  at- 
tempts to  convey  the  message  of  learning 
through  the  media  that  stimulate  and  excite 
the  senses  of  the  learner. 

Formal  research  observations  have  con- 
firmed the  p<'K^itive  feelings  of  the  students 
toward  the  program.  Their  attitudes  toward 
school  and  learning  have  changed  drasti- 
cally Longitudinal  data  Indicates  that  the 
students  felt  that  the  advancement  schoo: 
was  better  than  their  regular  teachers;  that 
they  learned  more  than  in  their  regular 
schools;  that  the  experience  would  lielp 
them  get  better  grades  In  their  regular 
school;  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  along 
better  with  tne  people  in  the  old  school: 
that  the  advancement  school  was  more  in- 
teresting than  regular  school,  and  that  the 
experience  made  them  want  to  work  more 
in  school.  The  great  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents would  have  attended  the  advancement 
school  as  long  as  they  could  If  they  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  instead  of  spending  only 
3  to  9  months  there. 

A  second  innovative  program  has  estab- 
lished learning  centers.  These  are  located  l.n 
.some  lower  schools  and  serve  as  learning 
laboratories.  Children  from  regular  classes 
come  at  regular  intervals  and  participate  In 
a  variety  of  learning  experiences.  Children 
are  free  to  explore  a  wide  range  of  mate- 
rials—science equipment,  books,  games,  etc 
They  go  where  their  interest  lies.  The  teach- 
er IS  a  monitor  and  facilitator  of  exploration 
experiences. 

In  addition  to  informal  studies  which 
indicate  Increased  student  excitement,  en- 
thusiasm and  Involvement,  as  well  as  teach- 
er acceptance  of  a  new  style  of  teaching 
there  is  hard  data  available  which  indicates 
that  when  compared  to  three  control  groups 
learning  center  children  are  from  2  to  3 
times  better  at  solving  problems  of  all  types, 
and  persisting  at  their  work.  The  data  indi- 
cates that  there  Is  only  one  chance  In  100 
that  these  dramatic  differences  In  children 
exposed  to  the  learning  centers  can  be  at- 
tributed to  chance. 

Another  promising  program.  Project  Grov, 
is  the  largest  operational  program  in  com- 
puter-assisted instruction  In  the  country 
The  project  is  located  in  two  junior  high 
.schools  and  two  senior  high  schools  in  Phil- 
adelphia The  research  reports  have  been  en- 
couraging. They  have  shown  that.  de.=pit? 
some  problems  In  the  hardware  system 
achievement  in  reading  by  computer-taught 
students  was  significantly  higher  than  that 
of  control  group  students. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  I  have  de- 
scribed in  detail,  there  are  some  others  that 
have  yielded  hard  data  that  indicate  success- 
ftil  Instructional  approaches. 

The  salable  vocational  skills  p'og'am,  a 
voluntary  Saturday  class  designed  to  rein- 
force skill  training,  demonstrates  that  stu- 
dents significantly  improve  their  skills  ir. 
typing  and  data  processing,  obtain  a  higher 
employment  rate  upon  graduation,  and  have 
a  better  attitude  toward  school  than  a  coii- 
trol  group  of  students  who  did  not  partici- 
pate m  the  program.  In  data  processing,  stu- 
dents showed  an  improvement  of  64'"'  over 
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their  Initial  efforts,  and  in  typing  their  im- 
provement increased  by  84';  . 

Our  Engliih  as  a  second  language  project 
indicates  that  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  literacy  in  Spanish  in  the  early  grades  ha-s 
enabled  our  Puerto  Rican  students  to  acqu.ic 
significantly  t)etter  command  of  written  and 
spoken  English  than  students  who  do  not 
undergo  such  instruction.  This  program 
serveo  847  children  in  16  public  and  6  non- 
public schools. 

In  the  area  of  remedial  reading,  a  crucial 
concern  In  mner-clty  schools,  Philadelphia's 
■■improving  reading  skills"  project,  which 
provides  reading  centers  and  Individually 
prescribed  instruction  for  1.626  elementary 
school  students,  results  in  considerable  prog- 
ress in  overall  reading  achievement  for  liiese 
btudems.  Research  reports  show  that  claase.- 
in  reading  skill  centers  are  extremely  well 
organized  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  one  o! 
general  cooperation  and  desire  to  work  aiid 
learn.  Prior  to  Project  Operation  only  19' 
of  the  skill  center  pupihi  had  at'amed  mas- 
tery in  vocabulary  and  word  attack  skills. 
Alter  one  year  in  the  program.  53 '^  of  the 
children  had  obtained  mastery  in  reading 
cjinpreheiLvlon.  only  12' ,  of  the  children  iiad 
fahsd  to  show  growth.  48';  gained  two  read- 
ing levels. 

The  out-ot-school  science  prograin  jar 
paired  scliools  promotes  better  understanding 
oetween  students  of  different  ethnic  and  so- 
cial background.;  by  bringing  together  stu- 
dents from  dUlerent  schools  for  participa'i,ion 
111  a  science  program  at  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, a  nationally  known  science  museum 
and  laboratory.  It  has  been  found  that  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  the  program  at- 
tained significantly  higher  scores  on  a  science 
..chievement  test  than  control  students  from 
the  same  scliools.  Student  interaction  data 
revealed  that  pupils  were  positive  and  cordial 
;n  their  behavior  toward.s  one  another,  rhey 
worked  cooperatively  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  project's  goals  about  94'. 
of  the  time.  No  example  of  pupil  aggre-ssion 
was  observed.  The  over.ill  conclusions  were: 

1.  It  is  feasible  to  bring  children  of  differ- 
ent racial,  religious  and  ethnic  background.s 
together  for  Joint  educational  experiences  at 
a  "neutral"  site. 

2.  The  paired-school  children  interact  pos- 
itively with  one  another  and  will  'work  co- 
operatively in  pursuit  of  the  project's  goals. 

3.  The  paired-school  children  significantly 
exceeded  control  groups  with  respect  to  sci- 
ence achievement. 

We  are  finding  that  an  effective  means  of 
improving  the  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  community  Is  the 
school-community  coordinator  program. 
School-community  coordinators  serve  as 
liaison  persons  between  the  schools  and  the 
community,  convey  and  update  Information, 
develop  supportive  school-community  activi- 
ties, and  visit  homes.  They  have  been  respon- 
sible for  heightening  and  Involvement,  re- 
sponsiveness, and  knowledgeabillty  of  the 
community  as  well  as  for  aiding  school  per- 
sonnel by  making  them  aware  of  the  com- 
munity factors  which  affect  the  operational 
conditions  of  the  schools.  A  recent  survey 
across  the  city  revealed  that  87%  of  the 
parents  perceived  the  program  positively.  In 
addition,  83';  believed  that  the  schools  have 
become  more  responsive  to  community  needs 
via  this  project. 

The  intensive  learning  center  program  uses 
three  strategies  for  learning;  individually 
pre.scrib&d  instruction,  discovery,  and  a  com- 
bination of  these  two  approaches:  in  the  edu- 
cation of  later  elementary  school  children. 
The  results  of  this  year's  evaluation  show 
that  attendance  of  children  at  the  intensive 
'■earning  center  Is  well  above  that  of  the  home 
schools  of  these  children.  The  achievement 
patterns  in  both  reading  and  arithmetic  are 
indicative  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
8ram.  In  some  instances  the  rate  of  growth 


has  accelerated  to  three  times  what  it  had 
been  before  the  pupils'  entrance  into  the 
program. 

A  class  for  mentally  retarded-emotionally 
disturbed  children  has  been  established  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  severely  handi- 
capped students.  The  project  was  successful 
in  reducing  the  frequency  of  non-relevant 
student  behaviors  by  over  70'  .  In  raising 
language  ability  by  an  average  of  7  months, 
and  in  effecting  the  satisfactory  adjusunent 
of  80';.  of  the  students  into  regular  class- 
rooms. 

Philadelphia's  motivation  program  serves 
over  5,000  students  and  is  designed  to  aid  and 
encourage  able  and  potentially  able  students 
to  continue  their  education  after  high  schcxjl. 
Besides  the  regular  school  program,  enrich- 
ment classes  in  English  and  mathematics, 
counseling,  college  visitations,  and  cultural 
programs  are  available.  A  major  empha^i.s  is 
placed  upon  parental  Involvement,  Returns 
from  a  questionnaire  showed  that  81  .  el 
the  motivation  riudents  who  graduated  in 
1969  were  attending  a  college  or  university 
wliile   the   district-wide   figure   was  35;. 

Our  own  experience  with  the  federally- 
ftinded  follow  through  program  indicated 
that  even  severely  di.sadvantaged  children 
perform  well  in  school  when  they  are  provided 
sufficient  resources.  The  evidence  indicates 
that  inner-city  schools  can  do  the  job  if 
they  can  provide  students  inten.sive  support 
and  Instructional  services.  But  the  margin 
between  success  or  failure  for  the  inner-city 
school  is  a  wide  one  and  can  only  be  bridged 
with  a  heavy  increase  of  funding. 

Gentlemen.  I  believe  we  are  at  a  critical 
juncture  In  federal  involvem.ent  in  the  fund- 
ing of  public  education  precisely  because  we 
are  at  a  point  where  the  clear  gains  realized 
through  ESEA  will  either  be  consolidate!  and 
expanded,  or  they  will  wither  away. 

It  Is  a  simple  fact  of  life  that  extension  of 
ESEA  at  the  level  of  appropriation  recom- 
mended for  the  fiscal  year  1971  will  sinip:v 
permit  the  withering  to  begin:  High  expecta- 
tions. In  tile  community  as  well  as  among 
educators,  will  turn  to  frustration — and  that 
is  a  most  volatile  kind  of  alchemy. 

Recommended  funding  levels  for  title  III. 
for  instance,  will  merely  provide  for  con- 
tinuance of  present  programs.  Yet  this  is 
the  title  which,  in  my  Judgment,  may  pro- 
duce the  greatest  long-range  pay-off.  But  no 
effort  to  disseminate  current  gains  and  broad- 
en them  will  be  possible. 

The  same  should  be  said  for  title  I.  It  is 
important  to  point  out  that  simply  continu- 
ing funding  at  the  same  dollar  level  Is  In 
effect  a  decrease  In  available  resources,  be- 
cause of  Inflation.  At  present  rates,  a  ten  per- 
cent Increment  is  needed  annually  just  to 
maintain  the  current  level  of  services. 

If  ESEA  is  to  fulfill  its  promise,  and  if  It 
Is  to  speak  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  cities, 
I  would  urge  the  following  actions; 

1.  Fund  all  titles  at  the  level  of  authoriza- 
tion. This  would  be  a  minimal  start — and  I 
stress  the  word  minimal. 

2.  Ptmd  ESEA  programs  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance for  school  districts  to  plan  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds.  We  begin  planning. 
In  considerable  detail,  otir  operating  budget 
ten  months  before  the  fiscal  year  begins  Our 
planning  Is  guided  by  a  five-year  budget  pro- 
jection. But  we  never  know  how  much  ESEA 
money  we  will  receive  tintil  well  into  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  it  Is  appropriated  Sound 
planning  and  management  are  all  but  Impos- 
sible under  these  conditions.  They  are  re- 
placed by  a  kind  of  fiscal  roulette. 

3.  In  closing,  let  me  simply  reiterate  that, 
we  are  at  a  critical  jjolnt  In  the  history  of 
federal  support  of  public  education.  Federal 
funding  has  enabled  us  to  begin  structtiral 
changes  in  the  schools  which  will  release  the 
talents  of  teachers  and  students  alike.  Teach- 
ers have  been  given  more  effective  tools  and 
materials  to  work  with.  The  system  Itself  has 


begun  to  respond  to  individual  needs.  To  turn 
back,  or  to  stand  still,  ultimately  will  produce 
chaos  in  the  schools  and  add  to  the  chaos  in 
our  cities  It  is  imperative  that  education 
receive  the  priority  in  dollar  terms  that  it 
must  have  if  the  cities— and  the  country — 
are  to  survive  "the  urban  crisis." 

It  is  just  possible  that  we  can  accomplish 
the  needed  revolution  in  American  educa- 
tion. And  in  so  doing,  we  will  disprove  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  It  is  not  possible 
for  one  institution  in  society  to  stand  against 
and  repair  the  damage  done  by  all  the  rest 
of  societv. 


MISS    NODJI    OLSON    SELECTED    AS 
1970   AMERICAN   HONEY   QUEEN 

I  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  \va.s  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  levise  and 
extend  his  remarks." 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  that  one  of  my 
constituents.  Miss  Nodii  Olson,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ol.'^on.  War- 
rens. Wis.,  has  been  selected  as  the  1970 
American  Honey  Queen.  Miss  Olson  was 
chosen  in  competition  with  other  State 
finalists  at  the  American  Beekeeping  Na- 
tional Convention  in  San  Diego  last  Jan- 
uary. Her  duties  include:  lepiesentine 
the  American  honey  industry  at  food 
shows,  State  fairs,  and  conveiitions.  and 
promotion  of  honey  throuph  demonstra- 
tions and  talks  all  over  the  United  States 

Miss  Olson  is  a  fine  example  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  At  La  Crosse  State  Univer- 
sity from  where  she  recently  graduated. 
Nodji  participated  extensively  in  the 
school's  music  program  and  sorority  ac- 
tivities; nevertheless  she  found  time  to 
teach  Bible  school  and  maintain  the  in- 
terest in  beekeeping  she  learned  as  a 
youngster  on  her  fat^ier's  cranberry  acre- 
age. Many  of  her  other  activities  classify 
Miss  Olson  as  a  real  Wisconsinite.  She 
enjoys  fishing,  boating,  hunting,  and 
snowmobiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  welcome  this  attractive  and 
accomplished  young  lady  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  today.  I  am  certain  that  Miss 
Olson  is  demonstrating  that  the  Ameri- 
can honey  industry  chose  well  when  it 
selected  lier  as  their  representative  for 
the  beekeeping  industry  of  America. 


LEGISLATION    DEALING    WITH    EN- 
VIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 

I  Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few 
subjects  of  concei'ii  today  which  are  dis- 
cussed more  in  the  Congress,  on  the  cam- 
pus, in  the  media,  or  over  the  back  fence 
than  the  need  for  curing  our  environ- 
mental ills. 

In  part  this  certainly  should  not  sui- 
piise  us.  for  the  degradation  of  our  en- 
vironment is  uncomfortably  obvious. 

Water  pollution  is  difficult  to  ignore 
when  lake  by  lake  becomes  a  community 
disgrace.  It  is  difficult  not  to  notice  the 
smell  of  engine  exhausts  or  the  belchins: 
of  smoke  stacks  when  driving  through  al- 
most any  fair-sized  city.  With  increasing 
and  disturbing  frequency  sports  fishing 
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has  turned  into  just  "fun  fishing."  as 
fisliermen  ai'e  told  they  can  fish  all  they 
want  as  long  as  they  do  not  eat  what  they 
catch— because  those  fish  contain  pes- 
ticide or  mercury  residues. 

In  short,  pollution  control  has  become 
a  popular  topic  of  conversation.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
rhetoric  about  the  environment  far  ex- 
ceeds the  resolve  to  do  something  about 
It.  While  the  Congress  has  passed  legis- 
lation establishing  an  Environmental 
QuaUiy  Council  and  more  stringent  regu- 
lations for  maintainini;  water  quality.  I 
think  it  can  also  be  said  that  relative- 
ly little,  far  too  little,  has  been  done  in 
tue  C.-ngress  to  date  to  indicate  that  the 
seiious  and  immediate  threat  to  our  en- 
viroiunent  iias  really  been  recognized. 
In  an  erfort  to  bring  before  the  House 
legislation  which,  it  enacted,  could  deal 
with  a  great  many  of  these  problems.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  package  of  bills 
dealing  with  various  environmental 
p rob 'ems. 

As  part  of  this  package  I  have  included 
legislation  which  would  bring  to  9U  per- 
cent the  Federal  trnancin:^  on  water  pol- 
lution abatement  projects.  The  bill 
would  allow  Federal  grants  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  'he  total  cost  of  vcaite  treatment 
construction  projects,  ii  the  project  is 
located  in  a  river  basiii  and  li  the  other 
10  percent  comes  from  the  States  and 
locautKS  in  the  basin.  This  legislation 
would  al.so  cnange  the  present  tormu;a 
under  which  pollution  grants  are  made, 
so  that  the  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress could  be  reallocated  aft^^r  6  months 
from  States  unable  to  use  the  funds  to 
those  which  can.  instead  of  the  13 
monihs  now  required  before  realloca- 
tion can  tase  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  in  the 
1950's  President  Eisenhower  financed 
the  construction  of  a  massive  interstate 
hmhway  system  with  a  90-percent  Fed- 
eral financing  formula.  Certainly  clean 
water  is  every  bit  as  important  to  the 
Nation  as  good  highways. 

A  number  of  the  bills  which  I  am  in- 
troducing  today  are  identical  to   those 
requested  by  President  Nixon  in  his  en- 
vironmental message  to  the  Congress  l^st 
February.  This  includes  legislation   ;n- 
creasin'i  tunds  for  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  which  is  used  for  land 
acq'iisition,   a   bill   est£*lishlng   an   en- 
vironmental financing  authority  to  as- 
sure loc-al  communities  that  an  inability 
to  sell  State  or  local  bonds  will  not  pre- 
vent them  from  undertaking  antipollu- 
tion   projects,    a    bill    increasing    State 
grants  for  the  development  of  advance 
waste  treatment  and  industrial  waste  fa- 
cilities, and  a  bill  making  it  easier  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  call  an  en- 
forcement conference  if  he  finds  pollu- 
tion which  violates  water  quaUty  stand- 
ai-ds  or  endangers  the  public  health  and 
welfare.   The   latter  bill   is   particularly 
significant  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
a'-'t  quickly  when  pollution  threatens  in- 
terstate bodies  of  water  such  as  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  one  area  in  which  I  disagree 
stroui-tly  with  the  President  is  his  pro- 
posal for  sewage  treatment  construction 
grants.  Last  year  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $800  million  for  these  grants.  The 


House  has  passed  legislation  this  year 
which  increased  this  to  -SI  billion  for 
1971.  Yet  the  President  has  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  cut  the  1971  outlay 
for  this  program  to  only  S50  million, 
hardly  enough  to  handle  the  thousands 
of  requests  for  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction projects,  totaling  about  S2  bil- 
lion, which  are  being  presented  by  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

That  is  why  the  pollution  financing  bill 
whicii  I  am  introducmg  today  would  au- 
thorize $4  bilaon  annually  from  1972  to 
1976  for  grants  for  waste  treatment  dis- 
posal plants.  If  fully  funded,  this  legis- 
lation would  generate  $22  billion  annu- 
ally for  pollution  abatement  facilities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  many 
of  the  bills  endorsed  by  the  President, 
other  than  his  financing  proposals,  would 
significantly  strengthen  the  laws  we  now 
have  on  the  books  with  regard  to  pollu- 
tion control.  The  House  has  already 
passed,  almost  unanimously,  the  Presi- 
dent's major  proposals  with  regard  to 
air  pollution  and  solid  waste  disposal. 
However,  wliile  I  endorse  many  of  the 
Pre.sident's  proposals.  I  have  changed 
several  of  them  in  a  number  of  ways. 

For  example,  the  President's  proposal 
for  bringing  together  many  of  the  re- 
search and  training  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  regard  to  water 
pollution  deleted  from  the  present  law 
a  provision  which  directs  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  research  and 
make  studies  of  the  quality-  of  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  have  retained  tliis 
provision  and  feei  that  continued  re- 
search m  the  Great  Lakes  ij  needed  to 
protect  a  group  of  lakes  which  is  unique 
in  the  world  but  seriously  threatened  by 
pollution  from  industrial  dumping,  phos- 
phates, and  inadequately  treated  sewage. 
I  have  also  added  a  pro\Tsion  to  the 
President's  proposal  which  would  in- 
crease to  90  percent  the  Federal  funds 
available  for  the  cost  of  projects  which 
demonstrate  storm  water  and  sewer  sepa- 
ration techniques  and  tho'^e  which  dem- 
onstrate advanced  waste  treatment 
methods^ 

According  to  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
itv  Admuristration  waste  collection  sys- 
tems of  more  than  1.300  communities 
with  a  total  population  of  25.8  milUon 
people  discharge  combined  storm  water 
and  sanitary  wastes  during  and  after 
heavy  rains.  Another  630  cities  with  al- 
most 33.1  million  people  have  systems 
which  consist  in  part  of  combined  sewers. 
The  Public  Health  Service  estimated  the 
average  overflow  from  a  combined  sewer 
may  contain  from  3  to  5  percent  raw  sew- 
age, and  during  sto'-m  peaks  as  much 
as  95  percent  of  the  sanitarv-  sewage  in 
the  sewer  may  overflow  directly  into  the 
receiving  stream. 

This  obvioiisly  has  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  bays 
which  receive  such  discharges.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  complete  separation  of  the 
combined  sewer  systems  in  this  country 
would  cost  up  to  S30  billion.  The  cost  to 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  alone  would 
amount  to  $214  for  every  resident  of 
that  city. 

If  we  are  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
kind  of  pollution  problem,  it  will  take 
money.  A  program  which  pays  up  to  90 


percent  of  the  cost  of  these  separation 
projects  would  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  them,  and  subsequently  aid  our 
overall  pollution  abatement  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  introducing  u>- 
day  a  number  of  bills  previously  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  of  Wisconsin.  These  bills  in- 
clude— 

First,  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution declaring  that  "every  person 
has  the  inalienable  right  to  a  decent  en- 
vironment"; 

Second,  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
shipment  of  eight  persistent  pesticides, 
including  aldrin.  lindane,  heptachlor, 
DDD-TDE,  chlordane.  endrin,  dieldrin, 
and  texaphene ; 

Third,  a  bill  encouraging  programs  for 
shoreline  protection  and  lake  use  man- 
agement : 

Fourth,  a  bill  which  would,  in  5  years, 
prohibit  the  dumping  of  wa.stes  into  the 
ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes; 

F  i:':h.  a  bill  banning  phosphates  in  de- 
terg£nt.s  by  June  1G72.  and  establishing 
national  standards  for  all  detergent  in- 
gredients; 

Sixth,  a  bill  banning  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  by  1978  and  giving  the 
Department  of  Transportation  authority 
to  initiate  rcearch  for  economic  and 
nonpolluting  alternatives  to  this  engine: 
Seventh,  a  bill  setting  standards  on  all 
pesiicides  which  would  include  their 
toxicity  and  public  health  effects; 

Eighth,  a  bill  providing  economic  In- 
centives for  recycling  and  reusing  solid 
waste  which  would  include  packaging 
charges:  and 

Ninth,  a  bill  which  would  halt  further 
oil  drilling  in  the  oceans  until  it  can  be 
extracted  with  no  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  make  no  pretense  that 
these  bills  are  "mine,"  because  except 
for  changes  which  I  have  made  in  a 
number  of  them  to  reflect  my  concern 
over  the  Great  Lakes  and  over  adequate 
financing  for  construction  grants,  they 
are  not. 

What  these  bills  do  represent  is  an 
attempt  to  put  together  in  one  package 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  avail- 
able legislation  yet  introduced  in  the 
Congress  m  a  number  of  areas  of  en- 
vironmental control.  Most  of  these  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  while 
many  are  tmdergoing  scrutiny  in  the 
Senate  committees,  the  fact  remains  that 
not  enough  is  happening  here  in  the 
House.  With  the  introduction  of  these 
bills  today,  the  Hotise  committees  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  environmental 
matters  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  them,  to  hold  hearings,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
for  consideration. 
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FEDERAL  R.^DIATION  PROTECTION 
STANDARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  '  Mr.  Holifiei.d  '  15 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  weU  awaxe  or 
the  tremendous  upsurge  of  ^^^f^ 
throughout  this  Nation  in  the  subject 


of  the  envirorunent.  The  Congressional 
Record  has  for  many  months  been  re- 
plete with  statements  and  proposed  leg- 
islation by  Members  expressing  concern 
or  sugecsting  solutions  for  our  environ- 
mental problems.  The  quest  for  an  im- 
proved environment  pervades  many  of 
our  functions  and  activities  throughout 
this  Nation— in  government,  in  private 
industiY.  in  the  academic  world,  and  in 
our  private  lives. 

With  respect  to  the  beneficial  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  environment,  the  concerns 
tnac  have  been  raised  relate  principally 
to"  thermal  discharges  from  nuclear 
powerplants  and  the  adequacy  of  our 
present  radiation  protection  standards. 

What  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  to- 
day deals  principally  with  the  adequacy 
of  our  radiation  protection  standards. 
Essentially,  these  have  been  established 
by  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  which 
was  statutorily  created  for  this  purpose 
in  1959.  Tills  body  advises  the  President 
and  for.-.iulates  the  radiation  standaids 
guidelines  for  all  Federal  agencies  to 
follow.  The  radiation  .standards  u.':ed  by 
the  AEC  arc  necessarily  based  strictly 
on  the  FRC  guides.  The  FRC  guides  are 
in  tum  based  upon  recommendations  by 
the  National  Council  on  RadiatLon  Pro- 
tection and  Measurements  which  is  made 
up  of  65  scientists  of  high  national  and 
international  reputation  in  the  field  of 
biological  effects  of  radiation.  Without 
objection  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
the  FRC  on  March  20, 1970,  and  the  reply 
I  received  on  May  4,  1970: 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energt, 

Washington,  DC.  March  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
Chairman,  Federal  Radiation  Council. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  28.  1970, 
you  had  occasion  to  writ*  to  Senator  Muskle, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, relative  to  testimony  of  Dr.  Gofman  and 
Dr.  Tamplin  before  that  Subcommittee.  Also 
on  January  28.  1970,  Dr.  John  Gofman  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  In  the  course  of  this 
Committee's  hearings  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  producing  electric  power,  and  he 
presented  written  testimony  In  support  of 
his  contention  that  there  should  be  an  Im- 
mediate ten-fold  reduction  in  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  guidelines  for  radiation 
exposure  to  the  population  at  large.  Dr.  Gof- 
man's  written  material  consisted  of  nine 
documents  which  are  listed  on  the  attach- 
ment to  this  letter;  he  stated  that  the  ma- 
terial was  being  furnished  concurrently  to 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  for  review. 

I  understand  from  your  letter  to  Senator 
Muskle  that  as  Chairman  of  the  FRC  you 
have  recommended  that  the  Council  under- 
take a  complete  review  of  the  present  FRC 
guidelines  In  the  light  of  all  available  scien- 
tific Information.  As  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  thoroughly 
believe  In  the  advisability  of  a  full-scale  re- 
view. My  belief  Is  not  motivated  by  the  views 
of  Drs.  Gofman  and  TampUn;  rather.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  effective  discharge  of 
FRC's  responsibilities  under  Sec.  274h.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
should  entail  thorough  periodic  reviews  to 
take  advantage  of  factual  and  meaningfully 
evidentiary  developments.  My  own  thought 
Is  that  a  complete  reexamination  should,  as 
a' minimum,  be  conducted  every  Ave  years. 


FRC's  knowledgeable  conclusions,  following 
such  a  review  and  evaluation  on  a  sound 
scientific  ba£lB.  should  serve  to  reinforce  gen- 
eral confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  FRC's  per- 
formance of  its  statutory  duties,  as  well  as 
to  help  Federal  agencies  and  the  public  who 
wUl  be  affected  by  the  guidelines. 

I  would  expect  that  such  reviews  of  radia- 
tion protection  guidelines  will  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  the  highest  procedural 
and  substantive  standards  of  true  scientific 
Inquiry. 

Please  let  this  Committee  know  what  the 
FRC's  plans  are  In  regard  to  the  review  of 
the  guidelines  for  radiation  protection.  Your 
cooperation  In  this  important  matter  is 
appreciated. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Council. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chet  Holifield, 

Chairmen. 

Feder.^l  Radiation  Council, 
Wa.'ihington,  DC.  May  4.  1970. 
Hon.  CilET  HoLiriELD, 

Ciiairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Wcuihmgton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letier  of  March  20  In  which  you  In- 
quired about  Federal  Radiation  Council  plans 
to  review  Its  basic  guidelines  for  radiation 
protection.  My  recommendaUon  that  the 
Council  review  its  basic  guidelines  is  before 
the  other  members  for  their  consideration. 
We  are  In  full  agreement  with  your  expecta- 
tion that  such  a  review  must  be  conducted 
with  the  highest  procedural  and  subsiantive 
standards  of  scientific  Inquiry.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Executive  Director  has  asked  the 
NAS  Advisory  Committee  to  the  FRC  to  rec- 
ommend how  the  suggested  review  can  best 
be  accomplished.  The  Academy's  recom- 
mendations will  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  FRC  In  the  development  of  im- 
plementing procedures. 

We  will,  of  course,   keep  your  committee 
fully  informed  of  Council  activities  associ- 
ated with  this  problem  as  our  plans  develop. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Finch, 

Chairman. 

Documents  Submitted  by  Dr.  John  W.  Gof- 
man TO  THE  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  January  28,  1970 

1.  "A  Proposal  for  a:  Least  a  Ten-Fold  Re- 
duction in  the  FRC  Guidelines  for  Radiation 
Exposure  to  the  Population-at-Large  Sup- 
portive Evidence."  by  John  W.  Oofman  and 
Arthur  R.  Tamplin.  Bio-Medical  Research  Di- 
vision, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  and 
Division  of  Medical  Physics  (Berkeley),  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

2.  "Studies  of  Radium-Exposed  Humans 
II:  Further  Refutation  of  the  R.  D.  Evans' 
Claim  that  'The  Linear,  Non-Threshold 
Model  of  Human  Radiation  Carcinogenesis  is 
Incorrect',"  by  John  W.  Gofman  and  Arthur 
R.  Tamplin. 

3.  "The  Colorado  Plateau:  Joachlmsthal 
Revisited?  An  Analysis  of  the  Lung  Cancer 
Problem  In  Uranium  and  Hardrock  Miners," 
by  Arthur  R.  Tamplin  and  John  W.  Gofman. 

4.  "Radiation-Induction  of  Human  Breast 
Cancer,"  by  Arthur  R.  Tamplin  and  John  W. 
Gofman. 

5.  "Radiation-Induction  of  Human  Lung 
Cancer,"  by  John  W.  Gofman  and  Arthur  R. 
Tamplin. 

6.  "The  Mechanism  of  Radiation  Carcino- 
genesis," by  John  W.  Gofman  and  Arthur  R. 
Tamplin. 

7.  "ICRP  Publication  14  vs.  The  Gofman- 
Tamplin  Report,"  by  Arthur  R.  Tamplin  and 
John  W.  Gofman. 

8.  "Major  Fallacies  In  the  AEC  Staff  Com- 
ments on  the  Oofman-TampUn  Papers  and 
Congressional  Testimony."  by  John  W.  Oof- 
man and  Arthur  R.  Tamplin. 


9.  "Radiation  Induction  of  Breast  Cancer 
in  the  Rat  (A  Validation  of  the  Linear  Hy- 
pothesis of  Radiation  Carcinogenesis  over  the 
Range  0-600  radfi) ."  by  John  W.  Gofman  and 
Arthur  R.  Tamplin. 

The  followine  letter  from  D; .  D'unham 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  'i-O  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Cotmcil  mdicates  the 
wilhngness  of  the  Academy's  advi.sory 
committee  to  the  FRC  to  undertake 
further  consideration  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  data  relative  to  estimating  risks 
associated  with  low  levels  of  radiation 
exposure  and  to  clarify  the  philosophy 
underlying  decisions  invoi\ing  tne 
weighing  and  apportionment  of  risks 
versus  benefits  m  standards  scttuig: 
National  Research  Council. 
Washington,  D.C.  April  24,  1970. 
Dr.  Paul  C.  Tompkins, 

Executive  Director,  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil, Washington,  DC 
Dear  De.  Tompkins:  As  you  know  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council.  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  met  on  March  25. 
1970  concerning  the  recent  challenges  to  ra- 
diation protection  guides  particularly  raised 
before  Congressional  Committees, 

The  Advisory  Committee  passed  a  re.solu- 
tion  to  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  is  di- 
rectly responsive  "to  the  problem  of  urgency 
ccncerning  the  challenges  brought  forward 
by  various  sources.  A  copy  of  the  resolution 
by  the  Committee  Is  attached  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  proposed  a 
plan  of  action  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  reeval-aate  the  existing  radiation 
protection  guides.  This  reevaluatlon  would 
be  done  by  basically  four  subcommittees 
over  a  period  of  the  next  year  cr  two  and 
would  result  in  a  "White  Paper"  from  the 
Advisory  Committee  detailing  its  findings  as 
well  as  "its  recommendations  concerriing  pro- 
tection guides  in  view  of  bene."t-risk.  rela- 
tive risks  to  existing  levels  of  population  ex- 
posure, and  varying  methods  of  erlmating 
potential  risk.  The  Jour  subcommittees 
planned  are:  1)  somatic  risk  evaluation,  2) 
genetic  risk  evaluation,  3  i  teratogenic  effects, 
and  4)  environmental  effects  (food  chain 
contamination,  etc.).  The  leadership  of  each 
subcommittee  would  be  one  of  the  present 
Advisory  Committee  members.  The  meml>er- 
ship  of  each  subcommittee  would  be  chosen 
to  represent  the  best  expertise  available 
throughout  the  scientific  community. 

The  funding  of  this  effort  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil would  be  requested  in  additional  funds 
to  the  normal  annual  operating  funds  for 
the  Committee. 

A  copy  of  the  full  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  is  available  for 
your  review  In  either  my  ofSce  or  the  office 
"of  Dr.  Hilberg  of  my  staff 

In  summary,  the  Advisory  Committee  has 
suggested  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action 
to  be  undertaken  but  In  no  sense  was  there 
expressed  a  feeling  of  urgency  or  crisis  which 
needed  to  be  met  in  any  superflciai  way.  I 
recommend  to  you  the  adrtce  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  assure 
you  that  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences. 
NAS-NRC,  Is  ready  to  proceed  in  the  direc- 
tion deemed  most  practical  at  this  time  to 
all  concerned. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  comments 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  either  me 
or  Dr.  Hilberg.  Staff  Officer  for  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

Best  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Charles  L.  Dunham.  M.D., 

Chairman  of  Division. 
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National  Research  CooNcrL, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Apnl  27,  1970. 
Charles  L.  Dunham,  M.D., 
Sational  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Division  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Dcnham:  The  Advisory  Cominit- 
lee  to  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  has 
prepared  the  following  statement  and  would 
appreciate  having  this  statement  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  through  your  office. 

Recently  the  adequacy  of  radiation  pro- 
tection standards  has  been  questioned.  Alle- 
gations have  been  made  that  insufficient 
attention  has  been  paid  to  human  data  that 
have  become  available  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  that  as  a  result  that  risks  to  the  public 
are  being  grossly  underestimated,  and  that 
maximum  permissible  levels  should  there- 
fore be  reduced  immediately. 

Radiation  Protection  Standards  are  for- 
mulated by  several  independent  national  and 
international  bodies,  namely,  the  NCRP, 
ICRP,  and  FRC.  In  addition,  periodic  schol- 
arly reviews  of  pertinent  data  are  provided 
by  UNSCEAR.  Recent  reviews  by  these 
groups  (ICRP  1966.  1969;  UNSCEAR  1964, 
1966,  1969)  have  considered  in  depth  es- 
sentially all  of  the  available  data  relevant 
to  the  setting  of  standards.  These  bodies 
have  found  no  evidence  that  warrants  a 
downward  revision  of  the  basic  radiation 
standard  of  5  rems  per  30  years  of  170  mrems 
per  year  to  the  general  population. 

Pertinent  data,  have  been  under  contin- 
uous review  by  the  NAS-NRC  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  FRC.  Tliis  Committee  has  spe- 
cifically reviewed  the  statements  presented 
before  Congressional  Committees  and  else- 
where to  support  the  allegations  referred  to 
above  and  conclude  that  these  statements 
contain  no  data  that  would  significantly  al- 
ter the  base  upon  which  current  standards 
were  established.  There  is  no  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  that  exposure  of  the 
public  will  increase  at  a  rate  that  would  in 
any  way  Justify  an  emergency  revision  of  the 
existing  standards. 

Because  of  the  allegations  and  widespread 
public  concern  the  Committee  feels  it  must 
plan  further  consideration  of  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  data  relative  to  estimating  risks  as- 
sociated with  low  levels  of  radiation  exposure 
,ind  the  utilization  of  such  interpretations 
for  establishment  of  radiation  standards. 

The  public's  attention  has  for  tlie  most 
part  been  directed  to  hazards  associated  with 
nuclear  power  production.  This  apprehen- 
sion Is,  paradoxically,  partly  a  result  of  the 
detailed  public  Information  now  available 
on  radiation  hazards  of  nuclear  power  and 
the  relative  lack  of  information  on  the  haz- 
ards of  other  modes  of  power  production. 
What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  biological  hazards  of  non-nuclear  power 
production,  therefore,  the  Committee  feels 
that  simultaneously  there  should  be  a  com- 
prehensive comparison  of  the  biological  and 
social  costs  of  nuclear  versus  alternative 
sources  of  energy.  Furthermore,  there  exists 
a  need  for  clarification  of  the  philosophy 
underlying  decisions  involving  the  weighing 
and  apportionment  of  risks  vs.  benefits  in 
standards  setting. 

This  Committee  is  especially  aware  of  a 
need  to  consider  radiation  standards  within 
the  context  of  the  broader  aspects  of  societal 
needs  and  is  anxious  to  contribute  in  any  way 
possible  as  the  matter  develops. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Cyril  L.  Comab, 
Chairman,  Committee. 

Probably  the  most  outspoken  critics  of 
tlie  presently  applicable  FRC  radiation 
standards,  which  incidentally  accord  with 
the  standards  of  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiological  Protection,  are 
Drs.  John  Gofman  and  Arthur  Tamp- 
lin  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 


tory at  Livermore,  Calif.  Undeterred  by 
the  rejection  of  their  opinion  by  their 
.scientific  peers,  and  undaunted  by  the 
finding  of  the  Federal  court  in  the  Ruli- 
son  case  that  tlieir  scientific  views  were 
unsubstantiated,  they  continue  to  do 
their  own  thing  in  the  limelight  of  the 
ma.ss  media  and  public  forums  to  exacer- 
bate the  public  anxiety.  Late  last  year, 
they  publicly  proclaimed  their  own  judg- 
ment that  the  present  FRC  protection 
guides  should  be  made  more  conservative 
by  at  least  a  factor  of  10.  Without  objec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  on  this  subject 
which  I  received  in  April  of  this  year, 
signed  by  29  scientists  highly  knowledg- 
able  in  the  fields  of  medical  reseai'ch. 
medical  training,  and  medical  practice. 
In  this  letter  these  distinguished  pro- 
fessionals reaffirm  their  confidence  in  tlie 
integrity  of  the  procedures  used  in  es- 
tablishing the  present  radiation  protec- 
tion standards  and  in  the  scientific  judg- 
ment inherent  therein. 

The  letter  follows: 

Atherton,  Calif.. 

March  30,  1970. 
Hon   Chet  Holifield. 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, U.S.  Congress.  Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Sir:  We  are  increasingly  concerned  at  the 
prominence  given  to  the  alarmist  views  of  a 
tiny  minority  of  experts  on  the  effects  of  ion- 
izing radiation  in  the  general  population. 

Several  reports  have  appeared  sugge.stlng 
that  tlie  authorities  responsible  for  guide 
lines  for  the  safe  uses  of  ionizing  radiatioii 
have  been  grossly  complacent  and  even  in 
error  in  setting  their  current  radiation  stand- 
ards. Unfortunately,  adequate  rebuttal  re- 
quires a  somewhat  lengthy  and  technical  re- 
ply unsuitable  for  publication  In  the  press. 

Such  material  as  Is  necessary  is  contained 
In  the  publications  of  Federal  Radiation 
Council  (FRC),  the  National  Council  on  Ra- 
diation Protection  and  Measurements 
(NCRP)  and  the  International  Commission 
on  Radiological  Protection  (ICRP).  These  re- 
ports show  evidence  of  the  great  competence 
of  these  bodies,  and  their  concern  for  public 
healtli. 

The  difficulty  of  presenting  an  adequately 
balanced  view  through  the  news  media  has. 
however,  led  to  some  public  alarm  and  loss 
of  confidence.  Public  confidence  in  those  bod- 
ies and  individuals  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  radiation  safety  standards  is 
vital  if  the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  power  and  the  beneficial  uses  of 
Ionizing  radiation  are  to  move  ahead  in  an 
efficient  and  orderly  manner. 

B(xlles  of  the  stature  of  ICRP.  NCRP,  and 
the  FRC  are  under  a  severe  handicap  in  re- 
plying to  attacks  on  their  compe'ence  repre- 
senting, as  they  do,  the  collective  wisdom  of 
many  tens  or  hundreds  of  experts  in  widely 
differing  specialties.  We,  the  undersigned, 
feel  It  to  be  necessary  at  this  time  to  speak 
out,  reaffirming  our  confidence  In  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  procedures  used  to  establish  ra- 
diation standards.  We  all  assume  that.  In 
the  absence  of  firm  scientific  facts,  all  un- 
necessary radiation  expasure  is  to  be  avoided 
and,  like  the  FRC,  NCRP,  and  ICRP,  agree 
that  standards  should  be  set  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  man-made  radiation  Is  poten- 
tially harmful  This  concept  w.is  introduced 
Into  the  scientific  literature  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  and  has  been  discussed 
since  that  time.  It  Is  most  Important  to 
stress  however,  that  It  Is  not  yet  known 
with  scientific  certainty  whether  radiation 
exposures  at  the  levels  permitted  by  the  ra- 
diation standards  are  deleterious,  of  no  con- 
sequence or  even  beneficial  to  man.  These 
problems  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  scien- 
tific   Investigation    until    resolved.    In    the 


meantime  the  assumption  that  all  radiation 
exposure  to  man  is  potentially  harmful  is 
prudent  and  is  made  by  all  regulatory  bodies. 

At  present  FRC  recommendations  are  di- 
rectly derived  from  those  of  the  ICRP,  an 
international  body  that  draws  upon  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  experts  from  the  entire 
world. 

In  setting  the  current  radiation  standards, 
Che  ICRP  In  1958  considered  the  then  avail- 
able evidence  relating  to  somatic  and  genetic 
damage  induced  in  human  beings  by  radia- 
tion. Whenever  data  were  contradictory  or 
obscure  the  commission  consciously  and  con- 
sistently took  the  more  conservative  ( safer  i 
interpretation.  They  concluded  the  risk  to 
the  general  population  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  power  industry  within 
these  safety  standards  "to  be  not  unaccept- 
able" and  indeed  very  small  compared  to  the 
risks  we  subject  ourselves  to  in  our  everyday 
lives.  At  tlie  present  time  the  vast  majority 
of  experts  In  the  field  of  human  response 
to  ionizing  radiation  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  setting  current  radiation  standards 
arc  convinced  that  these  standards  are  based 
upon  the  best  scientific  evidence  available 
and  the  deepest  concern  for  public  health. 

M.-.ttL'rs  rolaiive  to  public  healiii  should 
of  course  be  subject  to  continuous  scrutiny, 
but  we  believe  the  record  of  activities  of  the 
ICRP,  NCRP,  and  FRC  demonstrates  this  to 
be  tlieir  proven  policy. 

The  ICRP  has  reviewed  its  work  fre- 
quently, most  recently  in  1969.  It  has  con- 
cluded that  no  change  in  the  relevant  safety 
standards  is  warranted  at  the  present  time. 
If  concerned  members  of  the  general  public 
will  read  the  publications  of  the  ICRP. 
NCRP.  and  FRC.  we  are  convinced  that  they 
wiU  find  that  current  radiation  standards 
are  based  on  a  sound  foundation. 

Finally,  it  is  also  relevant  to  recognize  to 
what  extent  those  involved  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  beneficial  uses  of  ionizing  radia- 
tion have  lived  within  not  only  the  letter 
of  the  law  but.  perhaps  more  Importantly, 
the  spirit  of  the  view  of  ICRP,  NCRP.  and 
FRC  that  all  unnecessary  radiation  exposure 
be  avoided.  Radiation  exposures  tJ  members 
of  the  general  population  from  all  man-made 
sources  (excluding  medical  sources)  have 
been,  in  fact,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
those  permitted  by  the  FRC. 

LIST    OF    signatories 

Professor  William  F.  Bale,  Radiation  Biol- 
ogy and  Biophysics,  School  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry,  Rochester.  New  York  14620. 

Dr.  victor  P.  Bond.  Assoclat*  Director, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton, 
Long  Island,  New  York  11973. 

Professor  Leo  Bustad.  Professor  of  Radia- 
tion Biology  and  Director  of  Radloblology  and 
Comparative  Oncology  Labs..  University  of 
California,  Davis,  California  95616 

Eugene  P.  Cronkite,  M.D.,  Chairman.  Med- 
ical Department,  Brookhaven  National  Labo- 
ratory, Upton,  Long  Island,  New  York  11973. 

Dr.  Merrll  Elsenbud,  Professor  and  Director 
of  Laboratory  for  Environmental  Studies, 
New  York  University  Medical  Center,  New 
Y'ork,  New  York  10007. 

Alexander  Gottschalk,  M.D  ,  Director,  Ar- 
gonne  Cancer  Research  Hospit.il  and  Profes- 
sor of  Radiology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60637. 

Alexander  Grendon,  Consultant  Biophys- 
Iclst,  Donner  Laboratory,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  California  94720 

Dr.  Hardin  "  Jones,  Professor  of  Medical 
Physics  and  Physiology,  Assistant  Director. 
Donner  Laboratory,  University  of  C.ilifornia. 
Berkeley,  California  94720. 

Dr.  Harry  A  Romberg,  Consultant  to  the 
Director,  Battclle-Northwest,  Richland. 
Washington  99352. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Langham,  Group  Leader,  Bio- 
medical Research,  Loe  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico  87544. 

Dr.  J  S.  Laughlin.  Radiation  Safety  Officer, 
Memorial   Hospital,   Chief,   Division  of  Bio- 
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physics,  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute,  410  E. 
68th  Street,  New  York,  New  York   10021. 

John  H.  Lawrence  M.D.,  Director,  Donner 
laboratory,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, California  94720. 

"(jeorge  V.  LeRoy.  M.D.,  Director,  Student 
and  Employees  Health  Clinic  and  Professor, 
Department  of  Medicine,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  Illinois  60637. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  McCall.  Head,  Health  Phys- 
ics Department,  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator 
Center,  Stanford,  California  94305. 

Roger  O.  McClellan.  D.V.M.,  Director,  Fis- 
sion Product  Inhalation  Program,  The  Love- 
lace Foundation,  Fission  Products  Inhalation 
Laboratory,  Building  9200.  Area  Y.  Sandia 
Base.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87115. 

Carl  V.  Moore.  M.D.,  Busch  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine,  440  Scott  Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri 63110. 

Russell  H.  Morgan,  M.D.  Professor  and 
Chairman.  Department  of  Radiological  Sci- 
ences, The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Institu- 
tion, 615  North  Wolfe  Street,  Baltimore, 
Mar>-land  21205. 

Robert  D.  Mosoley,  Jr  ,  M.D.,  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Radiology.  Director 
of  Radiation  Protection  Service,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois  60637. 

James  V.  Neel,  M.D.,  Lee  R  Dice,  Unlver- 
sltv  Professor  of  Human  Gensiics,  Tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Medical  School.  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan  48104. 

Dr.  Harvey  M.  Patt,  Professor  of  Radlobl- 
ology, University  of  California  Medical  Center, 
San  Francisco,  California  94122 

H.  Wade  Patterson,  Certified  Health  Physi- 
cist, Chairman-Elect  American  Board  of 
Health  Physics,  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia 94720, 

Leonard  A.  Sagan,  M.D..  Associate  Director, 
Department  of  Environmental  Medicine,  Palo 
Alto  Medical  Clinic,  300  Homer  Avenue.  Palo 
Alto,  California  94301, 

Eugene  L.  Saenger,  M.D,,  Department  of 
Radiology  and  Medicine,  University  of  Cln- 
c:nnati  School  of  Medicine,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45219. 

William  J.  Schull,  Professor  of  Human 
Genetics,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
MichiiZLm  48104.  Currently:  Visiting  Profes- 
sor, Instltut  fur  Anthropologic  und  Human- 
genetlk,  Der  Unlversitat  Heidelberg,  69 
Heidelberg,  Germany. 

John  B.  Storer,  MD.,  Scientific  Director  for 
Pathology  and  Immunology,  Biology  Divi- 
sion, Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  P.O, 
Box  X,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830. 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  Thomas,  Certified  Health 
Physicist,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
Berkeley,  California  94720. 

Dr.  Roger  Wallace,  Lecturer  in  Medical 
Physics  and  Nuclear  Engineering,  Health 
Physicist,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California 
94720. 

•Shields  Warren,  M.D.,  Cancer  Research  In- 
stitute, New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  185 
Pilgrim  Road,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 

Robert  W.  Wlssler,  Ph.  D.,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor and  Chairman.  Department  of  Pathology. 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  Illinois  60637, 

I  The  views  expressed  here  are  solely  the 
responsibility  of  the  signers  of  this  docu- 
ment and  m  no  way  should  be  construed 
as  representing  a  statement  of  opinion  by 
the  institution  Identified,) 

As  a  further  point,  since  both  Di-s.  Gof- 
man and  Tamplin  are  employees  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  which 
IS  funded  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  operated  under  contract  by 
the  University  of  California,  there  is 
some  inference  that  their  recommenda- 
tions to  make  more  stringent  the  radia- 
tion protection  standards  may  in  fact  be 
the  position  of  the  laboratory.  This  is  not 


the  case  and  I  wish  to  call  this  fact  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  sent 
by  Dr.  Michael  May,  director  of  the 
laboratory,  to  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energj'  Commission, 
clarifying  this  situation : 

University  of  California, 
Livermore,  Calif.,  April  8,  1970. 
Dr  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairmayi,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Glenn:  For  the  past  several  months. 
Drs.  Gofman  and  Tamplm,  of  this  Laboratory, 
have  been  making  estimates  of  how  much 
cancer  might  be  caused  by  exposure  to  low- 
level  radl;ition  They  have  called  for  a  lower- 
ing of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  exposure 
guidelines  by  a  factor  of  ten  on  the  basis  of 
their  estimates. 

I  believe,  along  with  a  number  of  other  sci- 
entists here,  that  Drs.  Gofman  and  Tamplin 
have  not  shown  that  the  guidelines  ought  to 
be  lowered  by  a  factor  of  ten.  They  did  not 
compare  the  ri.sks  of  nuclear  reactors,  for 
instance,  to  those  of  other  power  sources 
under  similarly  conservative  assumptions.  In 
fact,  they  did  not  estimate  realistically  the 
population  exposure  that  would  result  from 
present  guidelines  as  they  are  actually  ap- 
plied. Before  deciding  whether  to  lower 
the  guidelines,  a  comprehensive,  realistic, 
consistent  evaluation  of  the  risks  Inherent  in 
the  sever:U  competing  sources  of  power  lor 
other  applications)  should  be  made  Other- 
wise, we  are  not  likely  to  arrive  at  a  balanced 
set  of  regulations,  that  will  allow  us  to  obtain 
power  and  other  benefits  at  the  least  overall 
risk. 

The  Laboratory  has  provided  the  resources 
for  Drs.  Gofmau's  and  Tamplins  leclinical 
research.  Including  publication  of  their  tech- 
nical papers.  This  work  consists  of  Uakiiig 
existing  data  connecting  cancer  with  radia- 
tion at  high  doses,  and  extrapolating  to  low- 
doses  on  the  basis  of  various  assumptions 
(such  as  linearity,  doubling  dose  concept, 
disregard  of  possible  repair  mechanisms, 
etc.  I.  The  same  type  of  extrapolation  has 
been  made  by  others.  In  ICRP  publications 
and  elsewhere,  although  some  of  the  assump- 
tions differed.  The  assumptions  are  a  mat- 
ter of  debate  in  the  biological  community 
since  not  enough  data  and  experiments  are 
available   to   determine   the   correct   ones. 

In  some  statements,  Drs.  Gofman  and 
Tamplin  have  treated  their  connection  of 
low  level  radiation  with  cancer  as  fact  or 
-law",  whereas  it  Is  really  a  hypothesis.  The 
hypothesis  may  or  may  not  be  a  prudent  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  health  plan- 
ning, but  either  way,  it  is  not  a  known  fact 
that  "32,000  extra  Americans  would  die  of 
c.T-ncer  and  leukemia  If  everyone  got  this 
'safe'  dose,"  (i.e.,  the  0.17  rads  per  year  guide- 
line) tis  Dr.  Gofman  states.  Treating  this  hy- 
pothesis as  fact  does  not  help  either  the 
regulation  makers  who  must  reach  reason- 
able decisions,  or  the  public  who  must  under- 
stand and  appraise  these  decisions. 

In  summary,  over  the  past  several  years, 
the  Laboratory  provided  the  resources  for 
Dr.  Gofman's  and  Dr.  Tamplln's  technlra; 
work  in  connection  with  these  estimates  and 
in  other  iields.  A  number  of  scientists  here, 
however,  do  not  agree  with  the  Gofman- 
TampUn  recommendations  concerning  new 
guidelines  Dr.  Gofman's  and  Dr.  Ifemplln's 
search  for  public  support  of  their  recom- 
mendations is  an  activity  they  carry  out  as 
individuals  and  is  not  a  course  of  action 
endorsed  by  the  Laboratory. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  M.  May. 
Director,  LRL,  Livermore. 

Mr,  Speaker,  a  July  5  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  states  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  been  harassing 


Drs.  Gofman  and  Tamplin  in  their  work 
at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory. 
Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  press  release  I  issued  this  morn- 
ing stating  that  I  have  asked  the  Com- 
mission for  a  full  rejwrt  on  this  matter 
If  the  situation  warrants,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee will  schedule  public  hearings  in 
order  to  obtain  all  of  the  pertinent  in- 
formation. 

St.^tement  by  Congressman  Chli  Holifield, 
Chairman  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Regarding  an  Allegation  That 
AEC  IS  Harrassinc  Two  Scientists  at  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  Liver- 
more, Calif. 

I  read  the  Washington  Post  article  of  Julv 
5.  1970.  concerning  Drs  Gofman  and  Tamp- 
lin of  the  Lawrence  RiHdlatlcn  Laboratory  at 
Livermore,  California. 

It  tells  a  story  which  suggests  that  retalia- 
tory tactics  are  being  used  against  these  two 
scientists  because  of  their  openly  expre.ssed 
scientific  judgment  on  radiation  st:indards. 
which  is  at  odds  with  the  standards  adopted 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  This  article  may 
be  the  basis  for  a  charge  which  1  under- 
stand Ralph  Nader  has  made  to  the  effect 
that  AEC  is  harrassing  these  two  scientists 
I  have  asked  the  Commission  promptly  to 
provide  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  with  a  complete  aiid  detailed  account 
of  this  matter.  The  Committee  will  look  Into 
it  fully,  and.  If  the  situation  warrants.  Jt  will 
hold  hearings  to  obtain  all  the  facts. 

With  respect  to  the  fundamental  Issue 
which  forms  the  basis  for  the  estrangement 
between  Drs.  Gofman  and  Tamplin  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  namely,  the  set- 
ting of  basic  radiation  protection  standards. 
The  following  observation  can  be  made.  Drs 
Ooiman  and  Tamplm  have  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  the  present  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  standards  for  exposure  of  the 
general  population  to  ionizing  radiation  be 
made  more  conservative  by  at  least  a  factor 
of  ten.  On  March  20  of  this  year  I  wrote  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  urging  that  a  review  be  made  of  the 
FRC  standards  now  in  use  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  the  opinion  that  future 
periodic  review  should  be  made  of  such 
standards,  in  the  light  of  new  scientific  evi- 
dence which  may  develop 

I  have  been  informed  that  arrangements 
are  under  way  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
urements and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences wltii  respect  to  an  initial  review  of 
the  FRC's  radiation  standards  The  Commit- 
tee expects  to  follow  closely  progress  by  the 
Council  and  its  advisors  in  this  effort.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  the  review,  but  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  al- 
though Drs.  Gofman  and  Tamplin  publicly 
proclaimed  their  recommendations  on  this 
matter  In  October  of  last  year,  the  Interven- 
ing time  has  produced  little  or  no  support 
among  those  in  the  scientific  community 
knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  biological  ef- 
fects of  radiation. 

In  addition  to  the  review  under  way  na- 
tionally, I  have  corresponded  with  the  in- 
ternational Commission  on  Radiological  Pro- 
tection (ICRP)  and  invited  their  comments 
upon  certain  interpretations  Drs.  Gofmain 
and  Tamplin  have  made  of  technical  mate- 
rial published  by  the  ICRP  and  utlUzed  by 
Drs.  Gofman  and  Tamplin  In  support  of 
their  hypothesis. 

This  morning  I  received  a  preliminary 
statement  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion which  acknowledges  my  request  that  a 
full  report  be  made  to  the  Joint  Committee 
and  provides  preliminary  Information  on 
programmatic  changes  and  re-asslgnment  of 
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personnel      at     the     Lawrence      Radiation 
l«iboratory. 

A  copy  of  the  AEC  statement  Is  attached. 

Statement  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission' 

Stories  have  appeared  In  the  press  during 
the  last  few  days  concerning  programmatic 
changes  and  reassignment  of  personnel  at 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Lawrence 
Radiutlon  Laboratory  at  Llvermore,  Califor- 
nia, operated  by  the  University  of  California. 
These  stories  have  quoted  two  laboratory  em- 
ployees. D;s  John  Golman  and  A.thiir  Tamp- 
lin,  concerning  their  work  at  the  laboratory. 

Here  are  the  facts  concerning  the  pro- 
grammatic changes  and   rcasiigaiuent.s: 

First,  none  of  the  persons  previously  as- 
sociated with  Drs.  Tamplln  and  Gofman  has 
been  terminated;  they  have  been  reassigned 
by  the  laboratory. 

The  Commission  is  undergoing  substan- 
tial budget  cuts  at  its  major  laboratories,  re- 
quiring re.illocatlon  of  programs  and  posi- 
tions. During  the  two-year  period  from  July 
1,  1969,  to  June  30,  1971,  it  is  expected  that 
a  total  of  4000  posttloi.s  will  have  been  elim- 
inated at  AEC  laboratories.  The  cuts  are  based 
upon  national  programs  priorities  and  budg- 
etary stringencies.  At  all  three  of  the  weap- 
ons laboratories,  of  which  Llvermore  is  one, 
and  at  all  .-ilx  of  the  major  multipurpose  lab- 
oratories it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  per- 
sonnel. In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
alone,  projected  reductions  involve  more 
than  500  persons  at  Brookhaven  on  Long 
Island;  some  250  at  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory, Berkeley;  about  280  at  Llvermore; 
and  240  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Within  the  biology  and  medicine  program, 
which  Includes  the  work  of  Drs.  Gofman  and 
Tamplln,  three  laboratories  will  have  funds 
reduction  In  1971;  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory m  New  Yoric.  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  at  Berkeley,  and  the  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory  at  Llvermore.  In 
this  program  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
AEC  to  give  Increased  emphasis  to  certain 
key  technical  areas  while  at  the  same  time 
absorbing  cuts  In  its  over-all  program.  These 
areas  Include  research  on  the  thermal  effects 
of  warm  water  discharges  from  power  plants 
and  experimental  studies  on  plutonium  haz- 
ards. These  changes  in  program  emphasis  in- 
cluding the  Impact  on  Llvermore  were  dis- 
cussed in  advance  In  detail  with  the  AEC's 
Independent  Advisory  Committee  for  Biology 
and  Medicine. 

Laboratory  directors  are  expected  to  exer- 
cise considerable  discretion  In  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  these  complex  multl- 
mllUon  dollar  laboratories.  The  Llvermore 
Laboratory  has  Informed  the  AEC  that  the 
decision  to  reassign  within  the  laboratory  10 
persons  who  formerly  worked  under  Dr. 
Tamplln  was  based  upon  its  Judgment  of  rel- 
ative program  priorities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  laboratory  has  advised  AEC  that  seven 
of  the  10  were  split  off  to  form  a  new  group 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Tamplln. 

Dr.  Tamplin's  project  continues  to  receive 
AEC  support  at  a  level  of  about  $70,000  per 
year  and  Dr.  Gof man's  research  Is  supported 
at  a  level  of  about  S270.000  a  year.  These 
levels  do  represent  a  substantial  reduction 
from  the  funding  of  previous  years,  consist- 
ent with  the  reassignment  of  personnel.  Both 
Dr.  Gofman  and  Dr.  Tamplln  were  aware  of 
the  problems  of  finding  funds  for  higher  pri- 
ority laboratory  programs  before  reductions 
in  their  own  projects  were  made. 

The  laboratory,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  AEC.  has  maintained  a  policy  of  encour- 
aging free  scientific  discussion.  Contrary  to 
published  reports,  neither  the  AEC  nor  the 
laboratory  has  abridged  the  freedom  of  Drs. 
Gofman  and  Tamplln  to  speak  out  on  Issues. 

The  laboratory  has  funded  travel  to  meet- 
ings and  the  publication  of  papers  "oy  Drs. 
Gofman  and  Tamplln,  depending  upon  the 


scientific  character  of  the  meeting  or  publi- 
cation, and  Its  relevance  to  their  work  at  the 
laboratory.  On  other  occasions,  they  have 
been  free  to  travel  or  publish  on  their  own 
time  and  with  resources  not  provided  by  the 
laboratory.  There  Is  no  Indication  that  Drs. 
Gofman  and  Tamplln  have  been  inhibited  in 
their  public  criticisms. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Rep.  Chet 
Holifleld,  Chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Cormnlttee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
AEC  is  preparing  a  full  report  on  the  matter 
to  be  sent  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

I  endorse  a  copy  of  the  statement  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  concerning  the  alleged  pres- 
sures exerted  on  Di's.  Gofman  and 
Tamplln  which  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  of  Dr.  Roger  E.  Batzel,  Associate 
Director,  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory,   LiVERMORE 

We  have  been  a^ked  to  comment  on  pub- 
lic statements  attributed  to  Drs.  John  Gof- 
man and  Arthur  Tamplln  concerning  alleged 
pressures  exerted  on  them  by  the  LRL  man- 
agement. 

1.  One  statement  attributed  to  Dr.  Gofman 
states  that  the  LRL  Director  "has  Just  re- 
centlv  threnfenec'  him  (Gofman)  with  dis- 
missal for  rebuttals  he  has  made  against  his 
critics." 

Dr.  Michael  May,  the  Director,  has  told  Dr. 
Gofman  that  he  would  have  to  stop  making 
per.sonal  attacks  on  Individuals  who  dis- 
agreed or  leave  the  laboratory.  An  example  of 
one  such  per.sonal  attack  Dr.  Gofman  made 
on  his  critics  is  the  attached  letter  to  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum.  A  copy  of  the  let- 
ter, as  It  went  out  on  Laborn'ory  .stationery. 

We  do  not  believe  this  kind  of  attack  by 
Dr.  Gofman  on  the  character  and  motives  of 
those  who  disagree  with  him  is  in  the  In- 
tere.'^t  of  science,  the  Laboratory,  or  enlight- 
ened public  debate. 

2.  Allegations  of  budgetary  action  of  a 
punitive  nature  against  Drs.  Gofman  and 
Tamplln  have  been  attributed  to  them. 

The  reports  have  correctly  stated  that  Dr. 
Gofman's  research  program  has  been  cut 
slightly,  in  line  with  Federal  budgetary  re- 
ductions in  the  Laboratory  and  throughout 
the  AEC  system  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

Regardmg  the  11  people  under  Dr.  Tamp- 
lln, 7  were  made  an  Independent  unit  by 
mutual  agreement  arrived  at  with  Dr. 
Tamplln  a  year  ago  and  made  effective  last 
December.  Three  more  were  assigned  to  other 
work  last  week  when  It  was  clear  that  sup- 
port for  the  work  was  not  warranted  In  the 
light  of  budget  and  scientific  priorities.  All 
11  staff  members,  as  well  as  Dr.  Tamplln,  are 
still  employed  In  the  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Tamplln  and  his  remaining  associate 
have  Laboratory,  technical  staff,  and  secre- 
tarial support  for  their  work,  for  which  an 
annual  estimate  of  $70  thousand  Is  allocated. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  statements 
and  publications  by  Drs.  Gofman  and  Tam- 
plln about  effects  of  low  dose  radiation  are 
not  based  on  the  research  being  terminated 
but  are  based  on  their  analysis  and  Inter- 
pretation of  data  developed  by  others.  The 
work  terminated  is  one  of  many  radiobio- 
logical efforts  and  is  not  designed  with  any 
special  promise  that  it  will  either  substan- 
tiate or  refute  the  Gofman-Tamplin  esti- 
mates of  nuclear  radiation  hazards. 

3.  Allegations  concerning  travel  expense! 
and  vacation  time. 

The  policy  of  LRL  is  to  pay  the  expenses 
and  salary  of  staff  scientists  traveling  to 
scientific  meetings  to  present  scientific  data 
or  to  testify  before  ofBcial  bodies  such  as  con- 
gressional committees.  We  have  given  such 
support  to  Drs.  Gorman  and  Tamplln.  The 
Laboratory  does  not  support  staff  members 
on  trips  to  other  meetings  which  they  attend 


as  Individuals  expressing  their  personal 
opinions. 

4.  There  have  been  allegations  of  "cenaor- 
ship"  of  Drs.  Gofman  and  Tamplln  espe- 
daily  in  connection  with  a  paper  by  Tamplin 
at  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Science  meeting  last  December. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  Dr.  Tamplln  pro- 
posed to  present  at  this  meeting  his  views  on 
the  licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants.  Our 
position  was  that  if  he  wished  to  present  a 
scientific  paper  based  on  his  research,  the 
Laboratory  would  sponsor  him  and  his  trip 
We  advised  him  that  if  he  wislied  to  present 
his  personal  opinion  on  nuclear  power  he  was 
free  to  do  so  as  an  Individual  using  non- 
Laboratory  resources.  Dr.  Tamplln  did  present 
a  scientific  paper,  and  the  Laboratory  did 
sponsor  him.  The  Laboratory's  action  in  this 
matter  was  not  influenced  by  the  alleged 
threat  of  Dr.  Gofman  to  write  to  the  AAAS. 

University  op  CALiFonNiA, 
Livermore,  Calif.,  May  14,  1970. 
Public  Affairs  and  Information  Program, 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  find  repugnant  In  the  ex- 
treme the  lies  and  distortions  In  your  Info 
News  Release  of  Mr.  Carl  Goldstein,  for  April 
24,  1970.  Both  the  Bond  discussion  and  the 
AIP  release  are  so  filled  with  lies,  half-truths, 
and  deliberate  distortions  that  I  would  con- 
sider them  to  represent  criminal  irresponsi- 
bility. 

The  AIF,  the  AEC.  and  Dr.  Bond  all  seem  to 
believe  that  a  stupid  set  of  lies  will  enable 
them  to  ram  Ill-considered  atomic  programs 
down  the  throats  cf  the  Americnn  public.  It 
Is  becoming  so  obvlou.s  to  citizens  and  the 
Congress  that  all  of  you  represent  a  despic- 
able fraud.  The  more  you  all  He,  hide  the 
facts,  and  deliberately  and  unashamedly  dis- 
tort every  responsible  criticism,  the  earlier 
will  be  the  celebrated  demise  of  your  out- 
rageous activities. 
Cordially, 

John  W.  Gofman.  M.D.. 
Professor,  Medical  Physics. 
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BEN  REIFEL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade^ 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  pride  that  I  learned  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's 38th  Honor  Awards  Convocation 
Jime  30,  Secretary  Hickel  presented  to 
Congressman  Ben  Reifel  a  commenda- 
tion In  recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  the  programs  of  the  Department. 

With  the  close  of  the  91st  Congress, 
this  body  will  lose  in  Ben  Reifel  one  of 
Its  most  valuable  and  dedicated  Mem- 
bers. Since  learning  of  his  intention  to 
retire,  I  have  anticipated  the  great  de- 
gree of  leadership  and  legislative  ability 
which  will  pass  with  him. 

After  22  years  of  service  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Mr.  Reifel's 
energies  and  talents  were  properly  chan- 
neled to  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies.  His  belief  in  the 
American  Indian,  his  high  regard  for  our 
precious  natural  resources,  and  his  per- 
sonal consideration  of  the  individual 
problems  and  needs  of  every  area  of  our 
Nation  have  been  reflected  in  his  endless 
contribution  of  knowledge  to  and  support 
of  the  committee's  work.  His  sincere  re- 
gard for  his  fellow  man  is  so  obvious  to 


those  of  us  who  have  served  with  him 
and  who  have  depended  on  him  for 
strength  and  guidance. 

We  all  can  appreciate  the  extensive 
work  and  expertise  that  goes  into  a  piece 
of  legislation  such  as  an  appropriation 
bill.  We  know  too  that  each  such  bill  is 
largely  the  product  of  the  efforts  of  a 
few.  Unquestionably,  Congressman 
Reifel  has  always  been  in  the  forefront 
of  this  activity — his  contribution  invalu- 
able in  tills  as  well  as  other  phases  of  the 
legislative  process. 

His  ability  and  efforts  will  be  missed  in 
another  area  as  well,  however.  For  now 
with  the  long  overdue  concern  and  ur- 
gency for  the  critical  needs  of  our  en- 
vironment finally  being  manifested,  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
will  realize  a  broadening  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. More  than  ever  in  the  plaiming 
and  work  that  lies  ahead,  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  could  greatly  benefit  from 
the  knowledge,  experience,  and  sensi- 
tivity of  our  capable  colleague. 

Ben  will  be  sorely  missed  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  as  a  friend;  but  the  mem- 
ory of  his  deeds,  of  his  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  his  colleagues  and 
of  his  devotion  to  duty  will  be  his  monu- 
ment here.  The  Department  of  Interior's 
commendation  to  Ben  Reifel  is  an 
honor  v.ell  earned  and  well  deserved. 


JAMES  E.  KENNEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
the  Federal  Government  is  losing  the 
services  of  one  of  its  most  devoted  offi- 
cials, a  man  who  has  labored  long  and 
hard  for  liis  Government  and  his  coun- 
try. 

James  E.  Kenney,  staff  attorney  with 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  at  the 
Departm.ent  of  Justice,  will  be  Retiring 
this  month  after  10  years  of  service.  This 
service  has  not  often  been  in  the  lime- 
light, but  his  actions,  his  concern  for  his 
department  and  his  exemplary  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  certainly  deserve  the 
limelight  for  it  is  this  type  of  public 
servant  that  day  in  and  day  out  keeps 
this  Government  functioning. 

In  the  words  of  his  coworkers,  Mr. 
Kenney  has  been  the  "big  production 
man"  at  the  Board  and  has  written  many 
of  the  major  decisions  for  that  body 
which  is  the  last  word  on  the  adminis- 
trative level  for  immigration,  deporta- 
tion, and  expulsion. 

Throughout  his  long  career  he  has 
been  an  important  force  at  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals  and  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
this  country. 

But  his  career,  Mr.  Speaker,  goes  be- 
yond his  service  on  the  Board,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  Jim  Kermey  is  a  native 
of  my  hometown,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He 
came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  ms  a  young 
man  and  joined  the  District  Police  De- 
partment. 

As  a  detective  sergeant,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Wlule  still  on  the  police  force,  he  often 
served  as  bodyguard  for  visiting  digni- 


taries. In  fact,  the  late  Al  Smith,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  presidential  can- 
didate, when  he  came  to  Washington  in 
1928,  personally  requested  Jim  Kenney 
as  a  bodyguard. 

Despite  the  wounded  arm  he  received 
on  police  duty,  Jim  was  still  able  to  enter 
the  Army  when  World  War  n  broke  out. 
He  served  in  combat  in  the  Pacific  and 
was  discharged  as  a  captain. 

This  Friday,  July  10,  the  many  per- 
sonal and  professional  friends  of  Jim 
Kenney  will  gather  at  a  reception  for  him 
here  and  next  week  Jim  will  officially 
leave  the  Board.  I  wanted  the  members 
of  this  body  to  know  of  his  retirement 
because  Jim  has  been  a  superior  public 
servant.  I  congratulate  him  for  all  his 
achievements  and  his  contributions  to 
his  country.  And  I  wish  him  and  his 
lovely  wife  Agnes  much  joy  in  their  re- 
tirement. 


THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Wyman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  special  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee looking  into  the  question  of 
the  impeachment  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  has  not  yet  taken  a  single  word 
of  testimony  under  oath.  Just  the  other 
day  this  subcommittee  was  granted  an 
additional  60  days  within  which  to  file  a 
report. 

This  60  days  expires  the  20th  of  next 
month  and  it  is  diflQcult  to  see  how  the 
subcommittee  can  compile  a  meaningful 
and  reliable  report  unless  it  does  ex- 
amine witnesses  under  oath  and  subject 
to  penalties  of  perjury. 

Shortly  after  the  investigation  was  be- 
gun, I  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  a 
seven-page  letter  outlining  certain  sug- 
gestions with  respect  to  the  calling  of 
witnesses  and  making  the  point  that  in 
the  exercise  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  impeach- 
ment proceedings  it  is  unavoidable  that 
to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  such  an  in- 
vestigation must  be  adversary.  There  Is 
disturbing  indication  that  to  this  point 
the  investigation  has  not  been  conducted 
in  this  tenor  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
so-called  volimtary  cooperation. 

At  stake  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  and  fundamental  responsi- 
bilities of  our  constitutional  system. 
Tl^ere  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  Justice  Douglas  has  been  prac- 
ticing law  while  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  that  the  Justice  received  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month  from  a  foundation 
incorporated  with  his  legal  advice  and 
assistance  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
all  whUe  still  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Justice  has  also  chosen  to  write 
for  pay,  while  on  the  court,  articles  and 
a  book,  encouraging  if  not  advocating 
violence  to  "restructure"  the  present 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  refers  to  as  the  "establishment." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  have 
been  serious  charges  that  the  Justice  has 
written  articles  for  pay  for  persons  whose 


cases  have  been  pending  before  or  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  wliich 
the  Justice  was  sitting. 

In  these  circumstances  I  believe  that 
the  Celler  subcommittee  should  prompt- 
ly proceed  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dations made  to  it  for  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony pursuant  to  subpena  and  under 
oath  in  open  hearing,  or  turn  the  investi- 
gating responsibility  over  to  the  select 
committee  called  for  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 922  and  companion  resolutions  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  110  Members 
of  the  House  and  now  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  arti- 
cle by  James  Kilpatrick  appearing  in  to- 
night's Evening  Star  is  significant:  also 
a  recent  column  by  William  Edwards 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.i   Evening  Star. 
July  7,  1970! 

FoRTAS  Showed  Douglas  How  To  Spaee 

Court 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick  i 

The  longer  one  gazes  upon  William  O. 
Douglas,  associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  the  better  Abe  Fortas  looks. 
Fortas  had  the  grace  to  resign.  Douglas  16 
adamantly  staying  on. 

Some  of  the  parallel  circumstances  doubt- 
less will  be  developed  by  a  Hou.se  subcom- 
mittee now  looking  Into  the  Douglas  record. 
Meanwhile,  a  paperback  book  has  just  ap- 
peared, "Dossier  on  Douglas,"  by  Allan  C. 
Brownfeld,  in  which  the  catse  against  Doug- 
las Is  competently  summarized. 

Brownfeld's  book,  to  give  him  a  plug,  may 
be  ordered  at  $3  from  the  New  Majority  Book 
Club.  1835  R.  St.  N.W.  In  Washington.  Un- 
happily, the  work  suffers  typographically 
from  the  haste  with  which  It  was  rushed 
Into  print,  but  Brownfeld's  tone  Is  moder- 
ate, not  shrill.  The  author,  a  William  and 
Mary  law  graduate,  formerly  was  on  the  staff 
cf  the  Senate  Internal  security  subcommit- 
tee. Here  he  has  done  a  workmanlike  Job. 

The  parallels  between  Justice  Fortas  and 
Justice  Douglas  emerge  with  remarkable 
clarity  from  Brownfeld's  report. 

One  of  the  charges  against  Fortas,  It  will 
be  recalled,  was  that  he  engaged  as  a  Justice 
m  extra-curricular  policy  matters  unrelated 
to  the  law.  Specifically,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  advised  Lyndon  Johnson  on  Vietnam. 

Douglas,  for  his  part,  also  has  Involved 
himself  in  policies  remote  from  the  bench. 
He  has  publicly  waged  war  upon  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  He  has  urged  recognition 
of  Red  China.  In  1968.  when  Ernest  Gruening 
was  running  for  re-election  as  a  senator  from 
Alaska.  Douglas  publicly  endorsed  him. 

Another  of  the  charges  against  Fortas 
stemmed  from  his  acceptance  of  a  tl5,0(X) 
fee  for  conducting  a  few  seminars  for  Ameri- 
can University.  The  university  served,  in  ef- 
fect, as  a  conduit  for  channeling  tax-exempt 
private  funds  Into  his  hands. 

Precisely  the  same  situation  has  obtained 
with  Douglas  in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions In  Santa  Barbara.  Here  Douglas  re- 
ceived fees  of  $500  a  day  for  participating  In 
seminars. 

Still  another  charge  against  Fortas  was 
that  he  once  refused  to  disqualify  himself  In 
a  pornography  case  before  the  high  court, 
involving  a  defendant  he  had  represented  In 
the  past.  The  companion  charge  against 
Douglas  Is  that  he  refused  to  disqualify  him- 
self In  January  In  a  pornography  case  In- 
volving a  defendant,  Ralph  Olnzburg,  pub- 
Usher  of  a  magazine  that  ptald  Douglas  for 
an  article. 

Fortas  was  charged  with  moonlighting  as 
a  Justice  by  making  lectures  for  high  fees. 
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Douglas,  for  his  part.  Is  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  Playboy  magazine,  which  reportedly 
pays  the  highest  fees  In  the  magazine  field. 

The  most  serious  charge  against  Fortas — 
the  charge  that  led  to  his  resignation — re- 
sulted from  his  agreement  to  serve  as  a  $20.- 
O00-a->ear  adviser  to  a  family  foundation 
created  by  financier  Louis  Wolfson. 

There  Is  no  substantial  difference  In  the 
matter  of  Douglas  and  the  Albert  Parvln 
Foundation.  Between  1961  and  1969,  Douglas 
accepted  $12,000  a  year,  plus  expenses,  for 
services  (what  services,  one  wonders?)  as 
president  of  the  outfit. 

There  Is,  however,  this  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Justices.  Fortas  felt  keenly 
about  the  reputation  of  the  court  on  which 
he  sat.  The  controversy  over  his  role  with  the 
Wolfson  Foundation,  he  concluded,  would 
adversely  affect  that  reputation. 

"In  these  circumstances,"  said  Fortas,  "it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  it  Is  not  my  duty  to 
remain  on  the  court,  but  rather  to  resign 
in  the  hope  that  this  will  enable  the  court 
to  proceed  with  its  vital  work  free  from 
extraneous  stress." 

It  is  the  saddest  part  of  the  record  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  perhaps,  that  he  cannot  see  the 
need  for  providing  still  one  more  parallel 
with  the  record  of  the  departed  Justice 
Fortas. 

(From   the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune] 

Word   for  Douglas   Case — Delay 

(By   Wlllard   Edwards) 

Washington.  July  3. — The  votes  are  avail- 
able. In  the  opinion  of  Capitol  Hill  head- 
counters,  to  Impeach  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  For  that  very  reason, 
legislative  veterans  agree,  the  possibility  of 
a  vot€  before  election  day,  Nov.  3,  has  almost 
vanished. 

An  impeachment  resolution,  entrusted 
last  April  to  a  special  five-man  House  Judici- 
ary subcommittee.  Is  quietly  being  smoth- 
ered thru  delaying  tactics  which  mock  the 
initial  promise  of  action  within  60  days. 

The  deadline  for  a  report  has  now  been 
postponed  until  late  August,  at  a  time  when 
the  House  will  be  anxious  to  adjourn  for  the 
fall  campaigning.  The  pressures  will  be  heavy 
to  put  off  a  record  vote  until  Congress  re- 
turns next  January. 

Such  pressures  will  come  mainly  from  pro- 
Douglas  liberals  who  have  Informed  leaders 
that  they  cannot  take  the  political  risk  of 
voting  In  support  of  E>ouglas. 

They  have  pleaded  for  escape  from  a  record 
vote.  Their  cries  are  being  heeded. 

Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  (D.,  N.  Y.)  and 
Rep.  William  M.  McCulloch  (R..  Ohio]  head 
the  special  subcommittee,  which  is  loaded.  4 
to  1,  for  clearing  Douglas  of  charges  of  mis- 
behavior. They  promised  "neither  witch- 
hunt nor  white-wash"  when  given  the  Im- 
peachment resolution. 

The  subcommittee's  only  product  thus  far 
has  been  a  53-page  staff  study,  stamped 
"Confidential."  It  Is  so  secret  that  It  has  not 
been  leaked  to  the  press.  Even  the  Reptibli- 
can  minority  leader.  Gerald  R.  Ford  [Michl. 
who  first  raised  the  impeachment  Issue,  had 
great  difficulty  In  securing  a  copy. 

The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  secrecy 
became  apparent  when  the  document's  con- 
tents were  studied.  It  appears  to  be  largely 
the  handiwork  of  Douglas'  attorney,  former 
Federal  Judge  Simon  Rlfklnd.  and  includes 
a  slashing  attack  on  the  "McCarthylte  '  tac- 
tics of  those  who  have  impugned  Douglas' 
Integrity  thru  "guilt  by  association"  with 
unsavory  characters. 

Rlfklnd,  however,  does  not  scorn  to  argue 
"innocence  by  association,"  noting  that  his 
client  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  great  men 
like  the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  and  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Rlfklnd  supplied  a  detailed  defense  to  the 
charges  against  Douglas,  which  include  prac- 
ticing law  for  private  benefit  while  on  the 


bench;  writing  for  erotic  magazines;  espous- 
ing revolution;  and  profitable  connections 
with  a  foundation  funded  from  Las  Vegas 
gambling  casinos. 

He  reportedly  has  been  aided  by  a  "board 
of  strategy"  consisting  of  two  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  (Arthur  Goldberg,  now 
seeking  to  be  governor  of  New  York,  and  Abe 
Fortas.  who  resigned  under  fire]  and  a  former 
defense  secretary  (Clark  Clifford). 

In  asking  and  obtaining  the  60-day  post- 
ponement on  June  24,  the  staff  noted  that  a 
huge  mass  of  documents  from  government 
agencies  must  he  examined  before  "final  as- 
sessment of  the  validity  of  the  charges."  Such 
a  "final  assessment,"  critics  note,  is  not  the 
subcommittee's  assignment.  That  verdict  is 
reserved  to  the  Senate,  which  sits  as  a  trial 
court  If  the  House  finds  probable  cause  for 
such  a  proceeding:  in  the  public  interest. 

For  those  interested  in  a  scholarly,  un- 
biased and  fascinating  paperback  summary 
of  this  controversial  case,  "Dossier  on  Doug- 
las." bv  Allan  C.  Brownfeld  (New  Majoritv 
Book  Club.  1835  K  St.,  N.W  ,  Washington, 
D.C.(,  costing  $3,  Is  recommended.  The  pri- 
vate and  public  lives  of  William  O.  Dougla-s 
provide  the  .ingredients  for  a  remarkable  tale. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ash- 
ley-. Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Oiiio  iMr. 
Miller  )   is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  indinduals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
milk  producer.  In  1968  the  United  States 
produced  117,234  million  pounds  of  milk 
compared  to  68.343  million  produced  by 
France,  the  second-ranked  nation. 


CURRENT  TREND  IN  STEEL  IM- 
PORTS HITS  HARD  AT  SPECIALTY 
TUBING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Clark »  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent midyear  general  meeting  of  the 
■Welded  Steel  Tube  Institute  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  member  companies  expressed 
grave  concern  that  unless  the  current 
trend  in  steel  imports  is  reversed,  do- 
mestic production  of  specialty  steel 
products  could  be  in  jeopardy.  Many  of 
these  staiiiless,  tool  and  alloy  steels  and 
specialty  tubing  products  are  critical 
to  national  defense. 

According  to  these  leading  suppliers 
of  carbon  and  stainle.-^s  steel  tubing,  the 
voluntary  import  quota  plan  in  effect 
since  eai-ly  1969  has  created  serious  prob- 
lems for  specialty  steel  firms  in  this 
country.  Although  foreign  producers 
have  remained  within  tonnage  quotas, 
they  have  steadily  increased  their  im- 
ports of  higher  priced  steel  products  such 
as  specialty  tubing. 

WSTI  members  cited  examples  of  in- 
creases in  imports  of  specialty  steel 
products  in  1969.  the  first  year  of  vol- 
untary quota*  when  overall  steel  import 
tonnage  was  reduced  as  compared  to 
1968:  alloy  and  tool  steel  imports  up  16 
percent;   stainless  imports  up  7.7  per- 


cent; welded  steel  tubing  imports  up  3 
percent. 

This  trend  has  accelerated  in  1970. 
According  to  an  AISI — American  Iron 
&  Steel  Institute — announcement  on 
June  5  citing  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reports: 

A  shift  in  the  product  mix  of  steel  im- 
ports has  made  welded  pipe  and  tubing  the 
most  heavily  imported  steel  mill  product  of 
1970. 

■WSTI  companies  made  the  specialty 
items  in  this  category,  such  as  welded 
boiler  tube,  welded  stainless  pipe  and 
tubing  and  sophisticated  types  of  me- 
chanical tubing  used  in  metalworking 
industry.  In  1968,  3,641  tons  of  welded 
alloy  pipe  and  tubing — most  of  which  is 
stainless — were  impKjrted.  This  jump  to 
5,682  tons  in  1969  and  during  the  first 
4  months  of  1970  accelerated  to  3,713 
tons,  or  an  annual  rate  exceeding  10,000 
tons. 

Members  in  explaining  the  reasons 
for  their  growing  concern,  point  out  that 
specialty  tube  mills  are  expensive.  It  is 
vmeconomical  to  build  and  operate  a 
small  mill  since  large  tonnage  production 
is  required  to  be  practical.  Domestic 
manufacturers  are  capable  of  pi-oducing 
and  supplying  the  entire  country's  needs, 
with  surplus  available  for  export.  Now, 
with  imports  capturing  a  larger  share  of 
the  U.S.  market  and  with  export  mar- 
kets decreasing,  domestic  manufacturers 
of  specialty  tubing  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion seriously  whether  their  share  of 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  profitable  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pertinent  Govern- 
ment agencies  involved  should  reexamine 
the  voluntary  quota  systems  and  their 
efifect  on  manufacturers  of  higher  priced 
specialty  steel  items. 
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■WATER  POLLUTION— PART  I 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned  about  the  pollution  of 
our  water,  but  often  feel  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  this  contamination.  In 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  we  are  an 
island  bounded  by  the  Hudson  and  East 
Rivers.  Daily  more  than  a  billion  gallons 
of  sewage  and  industrial  waste  are  poured 
into  those  rivers.  Industrial  users  by  the 
hundreds  throughout  the  State  daily 
pollute  our  waterways.  The  ordinary  citi- 
zen feels  frustrated  but  there  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  done.  There  is  a  little 
known  but  powerful  Federal  statute 
known  as  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  The 
statute  provides  that  anyone  discharging 
refuse  into  navigable  waters  without  a 
special  dumping  permit  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  liable  to  the  extent 
of  a  fine  of  $500  to  $2,500  for  each  day 
of  pollution  and  a  jail  sentence  of  from 
30  days  to  1  year.  I  have  written  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  have  ascer- 
tained that  no  such  permits  have  been 
issued.  Since  the  inception  of  the  New 
York  State  pure  waters  program  of  1965, 
the  State  department  of  health  has  kept 
a  list  of  such  polluters.  I  have  secured  the 


names  of  those  polluters  and  have  called 
upon  the  U.S.  attoi-neys  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  of  New  York, 
covering  the  entire  city  of  New  York, 
vigorously  to  prosecute  those  offenders. 

In  my  affidavit  filed  with  the  U.S.  at- 
torneys, I  named  the  10  polluters  doing 
business  in  New  York  City  who.  as  of 
January  1970,  were  listed  by  the  State 
department  of  health  as  polluters  of 
major  importance.  Moreover,  they  had 
done  the  least  to  abate  their  pollution. 
Since  filing  my  affidavit,  two  of  the  fii'ms 
which  I  named  have  had  final  abate- 
ment plans  approved  by  the  department 
of  health. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  under  the 
Refuse  Act  of  1899  any  citizen  who  pro- 
vides the  U.S.  attorney's  oflBce  with  in- 
formation that  leads  to  a  conviction  is 
entitled  to  one-half  of  whatever  fine  may 
be  set  by  the  court.  In  the  event  I  were 
to  be  awarded  part  of  such  a  fine.  I 
would,  of  course,  turn  it  back  to  the  city 
and  State  of  New  York  for  use  in  clean- 
ing up  our  waterways.  I  would  hope  that 
Congressmen  and  individuals  across  the 
country  would  call  upon  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys in  their  districts  to  prosecute  these 
in(lustrial  water  polluters.  For  those  in- 
terested in  having  all  of  the  material 
pertinent  to  that  law.  Congressman 
Henry  Reuss.  of  Wisconsin.  Congress- 
man Michael  Harrington,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  have  put  together  for  our 
constituents  an  environmental  do  it  your- 
self enforcement  packet.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  provide  any  citizen  with  it. 


ESSENTIALITY  OF  CONGRESSMEN 
BECOMING  KNOWLEDGEABLE  OF 
NUANCES  OF  MODERN  WEAP- 
ONRY AND  STRATEGY 

'Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
related  material.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■«-ith  the  So- 
viet Union's  recent  buildup  in  SS-9 
ICBM's  capable  of  destroying  Minute- 
man  missiles  positioned  in  their  silos, 
and  thereby  reducing  or  destroying  our 
"second-strike"  capability;  with  the  Chi- 
nese recent  advancements  in  both  hydro- 
gen nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  sys- 
tems—they exploded  their  first  hydrogen 
bomb  3  years  ago,  June  17,  1967,  and 
orbited  their  first  sateUite  on  April  24, 
1970;  and  with  the  extremely  essential 
SALT  talks  now  in  progress,  it  is  most 
essential  that  all  Congressmen  become 
knowledgeable  of  the  nuances  of  modem 
weaponry  and  strategy. 

We  still  live  In  a  world  of  nations  who, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  are  willing  to  re- 
sort to  force  in  order  to  achieve  their 
national  goods  and  interests.  As  Con- 
gressmen we  must  provide  this  country 
\nth  sufficient  means  whereby  to  resist 
the  attempts  of  others  to  impose  their 
interest  over  ours. 

I,  therefore  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  June  20,  1970. 
issue  of  Barrens,  written  by  Dr.  James  D. 
Atkinson,  professor  of  government, 
Georgetown  University,  a  member  of  the 
National  Strategy  Committee  of  the 
American  Security  Council,  and  a  mem- 


ber of  the  British  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 

all: 

Tipping  tjif  B.^LANCE;  Washington  Must 
Counter  Moscow's  Growing  Nuclear 
Might 

When  former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  stated  in  September  1967  that  the 
tJnited  States  would  proceed  with  a  "rela- 
tively light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  system,"  It  might  still  have  been  pos- 
sible to  be  moderately  complacent  about  de- 
fending America  from  either  a  Soviet  or  a 
Chinese  Communist  missile  attack  In  June 
1970  any  slightest  cause  for  complacency  has 
vanished,  although  our  people  are  not  yet 
fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  threat. 
In  short,  the  on-going  pace  of  military- 
technological  Innovation  has  become  such 
that  a  country  which  forecloses  defensive  op- 
tions In  the  nuclear-missile  age  places  itself 
at  the  mercy  of  a  country  which  is  less 
scrupulous  In  the  buUd-up  of  both  advanced 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  systems.  And 
the  Czechs  are  prepared  to  testify  that  mercy 
Is  currently  in  short  supply  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union 

The  pioneering  study  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council  entitled  "The  ABM  and  the 
Changed  Military  Balance."  published  In  May 

1969.  was  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  threat.  It  was  a  warning  signal  of 
the  necessity  f o  ■  a  U.S.  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense to  preve't  the  Soviets  from  being 
tempted  Into  la  mchlng  a  surprise  nuclear 
strike  on  our  country. 

But  although  It  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viet Union  had  already  surpassed  the  United 
States  in  overall  strategic  missile  strength, 
the  Soviets  have  pressed  even  more  strongly 
since  the  publication  of  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  study.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  test-fired  double  the  num- 
ber of  strategic  missiles  compared  to  the 
United  States  from  November  1969  to  April 

1970.  And.  ironically,  November  was  the 
month  in  which  SAL"!"— Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tations Talks — negotiations  began  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  even  more  convincing  argument  for 
early  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  than 
the  number  of  test  missiles  fired  is  the  de- 
veloping qualitative  factor.  The  splashdown 
pattern — the  technical  terminologj'  is  the 
"footprint" — of  recent  multiple  test  missiles 
fired  from  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  approximately  60  miles  apart.  And 
our  Minutemen  missile  silos  are  roughly  60 
miles  apart. 

A  convincing  example  of  how  the  Soviets 
have  been  running  while  the  US  has  been 
standing  still  is  given  by  the  recent  Report 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
dated  April  24  and  released  April  27.  1970. 
The  Report  points  out  that  "in  the  past  five 
years  the  Soviets  have  Increased  their  strate- 
gic offensive  missiles  from  around  300  to 
around  1,500  and  have  achieved  a  fourfold 
Increase  in  the  megatonnage  of  their 
strategic  arsenal.  The  U.S.,  by  contrast,  is 
proceeding  on  a  strategic  offensive  force  level 
that  was  determined  In  the  mid-1960s  and 
In  which  no  essential  change  has  been  made 
despite  the  change  In  the  nature  of  the 
threat.  In  the  comparable  time  frame,  the 
U.S.  has  reduced  Its  nuclear  megatonnage  by 
more  than  40'"r ." 

The  Report  went  on  to  state  that  "In  con- 
sidering these  facts,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  decision  to  make  MIRV  a 
part  of  the  US.  Mlnuteman  force  was  made 
in  the  l965-to-1967  time  frame.  Since  this 
step  was  considered  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary for  US.  security  against  the  then- 
projected  threat,  it  should  be  apparent  that 
the  continuation  of  MIRV  and  ABM  pro- 
grams are  but  the  continuation  of  deploy- 
ment for  a  deterrent  policy  formulated  on  a 
global     strategic     threat     of     considerably 


smaller  magnitude  than  that  which  now  faces 
us.  Despite  this,  the  U.S.  has  not  taken  any 
further  steps  to  increase  Its  strategic  offen- 
sive force.  There  has  not  been  ari  arms  race 
the  Soviets  have  been  running  at  full  speed 
ell  by  themselves."   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  Committee  also  gave  the  following 
figures,  which  graphically  illustrate  the  speed 
of  the  Soviet  strategic  arms  build-up:  Five 
years  ago  the  Soviets  had  neither  a  depressed 
trajectory  ICBM  nor  a  Fractional  Orblta: 
Bombardment  System  The  Soviets  have 
tested  both  types  of  systems  and  could  have 
an  operational  version  deployed.  The  U.S 
has  no  such  systems.  Five  years  ago  the  So- 
viets had  about  25  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles  (SLBMs)  on  submarines.  The 
Soviets  now  have  over  200  SLBMs  and  in  the 
next  two  years  could  have  over  400  to  500 
SLBMs  on  Polaris-type  submarines." 

Ominously,  too,  the  Soviets  now  have  64 
ballistic  missile  defense  launch  vehicles  ac- 
tually deployed  around  Moscow,  and  are  test- 
ing either  a  new  ABM  system  or  an  advanced 
version  of  their  present  Galosh  ABM  system. 
By  contrast,  only  two  US.  Safeguard  ABM 
sites  have  been  authorized  and — unless  we 
speed  up  our  defense  effort — these  Safeguard 
sites  will  not  be  operational  before  1974- 
1975. 

Although  the  Chinese  Communist  threat 
is  presently  a  lower-risk  one  than  the  high- 
risk  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  gives  us 
no  cause  for  complacency.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists exploded  their  first  H-bomb  on 
June  17.  1967.  It  was  apparently  a  sophis- 
ticated implosion  type  In  the  two-to-seven 
megaton  raiiRe.  The  complicated  electronic 
triggering  end  measuring  devices  that  were 
required  In  this  and  in  other  Chinese  tests 
were  a  warning  that  the  Chinese  were  much 
further  advanced  In  military  technologv-  than 
we  had  been  led  to  believe.  If  any  doubts 
remained,  they  were  resolved  when,  on  Aprij 
24.  1970.  the  Chinese  Communists  put  their 
first  satellite  vehicle  into  orbit.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Chinese  Communist  satellite 
was  heavier  than  either  that  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  first-launch  satellites.  We 
can  expect,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese  will 
have  an  ICBM  capability  well  in  advance  of 
previous  estimates  in  the  West 

The  high-risk  Soviet  threat,  and  the  lower- 
risk  but  growing  Chinese  Communist  threat, 
pose  problems  to  the  survival  cf  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  quite  soon,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  at  a  later  time  phase.  wUi 
be  able  to  liold  a  nuclear  pistol  at  Uncle 
Sam's  head.  No  amount  of  wishful  thinking 
will  make  these  hard,  unpleasant  facts  go 
away.  Those  who  still  live  in  a  world  of 
dreams  rather  than  the  real  world  might  well 
ponder  the  words  of  Soviet  Party  leader 
Brezhnev.  On  AprU  21,  1970.  with  the  other 
10  members  of  the  Politburo  ruling  group 
standing  behind  him,  Brezhnev  made  a  high- 
ly significant  speech.  "T^e  Living  and  Trium- 
phant Cause  of  Lenin."  He  said  that  not  only 
would  the  Soviet  Union  move  forward  in  the 
present  arms  buUd-up.  but  that  the  policy  of 
the  USSR  was  to  "equip  our  army  with  the 
most  up-to-date  weapons."  In  other  words. 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  the 
Soviet  goal  is  to  become  the  mightiest  mili- 
tary-technological power  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  massive 
megaton  pay-load  SS-9  Soviet  ICBM  (220 
operational  now.  and  60  being  built)  and  Its 
approaching  multiple  Independently  target- 
able  capability,  if.  Indeed,  this  MIT  capability 
has  not  already  been  achieved,  the  locust 
years  of  complacency  are  ended.  This  is  rein- 
forced by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Y-class  nu- 
clear submarines,  with  Polaris-equivalent  16- 
tube  ballistic  missile  launchers,  are  now 
believed  to  be  operating  off  our  Atlantic  coast 

Surely  no  American  would  argue  that  we 
can  put  a  price  tag  on  the  llvei  of  our  peo- 
ple. Yet  this  is  what  we  shall  do  if  we  Ignore 
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these  threats.  And,  If  we  Ignore  the  nuclesir 
war  threat,  such  vexing  problems  as  air  pol- 
lution and  other  Irritants  of  modern  life 
win  have  been  solved  for  us.  But  the  solution 
will  be  In  rather  a  different  way  than  we 
would  like. 

The  urgency  of  the  threat  Indicates  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  action  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States: 

1.  The  Safeguard  ABM  System.  We  should 
move  forward  more  vigorously  to  deploy  this 
land-based  system  on  a  faster  time  phase 
than  presently  contemplated.  As  we  deploy 
the  system,  we  have  a  solid  technological  base 
for  refinement  and  Increased  reliability  of 
ballistic  missile  defense,  and  we  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war,  a  course  of  action  on 
which  all  Americans  would  surely  agree. 

2.  Deployment  of  a  Sea-Based  Missile  De- 
fense. A  sea-based  missile  defense  system 
(Sabmis)  would  not  replace  the  Safeguard 
land-based  system,  but  supplement  It.  The 
two  systems  are  not  In  competition,  but  are 
complementary,  since  each  would  support 
the  other.  As  the  then  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  now  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
two  yeirs  ago,  the  Safeguard  and  Sabmis 
systems  are  not  competitive.  He  indicated, 
instead,  that  deployment  of  both  Safeguard 
and  Sabmis  would  constitute  a  "defense  In 
depth  mix"  which  "would  be  an  effective 
combination  to  deal  with  future  sophisti- 
cated weapons  that  Soviet  and  Chinese  tech- 
nology will  be  able  to  produce."  Now,  in  1970, 
we  can  see  that  Admiral  Moorer's  1968  ana- 
lysis was  correct.  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist technology  :s  pr.  vldlng  them  with 
sophisticated  weaponry. 

A  sea-b.T.sed  ABM  would  be  a  highly  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  offered  by  the  Safeguard  ABM, 
since  It  can  be  geographically  ptosltloned  so 
that  America  can  use  the  oceans  to  offset  the 
land  mass  advantages  which  the  Soviet  Union 
especially  possesses,  and  which  Communist 
China  has  to  a  lesser  extent  over  the  United 
States. 

An  additional  advantage  is  that  a  sea-based 
ABM  defense  would  permit  mid-course  Inter- 
ception of  missiles  fired  against  the  American 
homeland.  This  Is  especially  Important  with 
reference  to  multiple  warhead  vehicles,  since 
interception  early  in  flight  would  permit  kill- 
ing the  main  vehicle  before  multiple  war- 
heads and  or  peneratlon  devices  could  sepa- 
rate from  the  main  body.  It  may  also  be  envi- 
sioned that  knocking  out  some  of  the  war- 
heads in  a  mid-course  interception  would 
prevent  overwhelming  terminally-based  de- 
fense ABM  sites  by  the  simultaneous  arrival 
of  several  warheads. 

We  must  be  honest  and  admit  that  this 
would  be  expensive.  But  what  Englishman 
would  h.ive  refused  to  pay  for  air  defenses  In 
1937,  if  he  had  been  fully  Informed  of  the 
high-risk  threat  of  air  attack  on  Great  Brit- 
ain? In  1970  and  beyond,  the  risk,  as  we 
study  the  continuing  Soviet  technological  ad- 
vances in  weaponry,  will  be  far  grpftter  for 
Americans  than  it  was  for  Britons  before  the 
Second  World  War. 

In  1937,  too,  Winston  Churchill— even 
though  he  was  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilder- 
ness— told  the  truth  to  the  British  people. 
Who.  ill  1970,  will  give  the  hard  but  auclear- 
war-preventing  r.ic's  to  the  American  people? 
Above  all.  who  will  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
lives  of  the  American  people? 


NIITMEG  RAILRO.\D  PROBLEMS 

I  Mr  MONAGAN  asked  and  \va.<:  given 
peim'ssl  >ii  to  extend  his  remarks  at  th:'5 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent debacle  of  the  Penn  Central   has 


emphasized  the  critical  state  of  public 
transportation  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  Cheshire  Herald  and  WaUins- 
ford  Post  recently  published  a  column 
on  this  subject  in  which  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  R.  L.  McLaughlin  of 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  graphically  slated  the 
plight  of  the  railroad  customer  who  de- 
sires to  use  a  passenger  train  in  Con- 
necticut today. 

I  have  assured  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  my 
concurrence  with  him  in  his  objective 
and  I  stressed  my  support  in  the  past 
of  Federal  legislation  dedicated  to  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  our  transportation  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  turbotrain  and  Metro- 
liner  rims. 

ITie  Penn  Central  crisis  has  served  to 
emphasize  the  predicament  of  our  rail- 
roads today  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  with  this  crisis  freshly  befi.re  lis, 
even  though  the  current  bankruptcy  has 
complicated  matters,  all  conctrned  with 
this  national  problem  will  concentrate 
our  efforts  and  work  to  bring  about  a 
long-term  revival  of  our  railways. 

I  am  not  now  prepared  to  discuss  in 
depth  the  question  of  Federal  assistance, 
but  certainly  any  help  of  whatever  char- 
acter that  the  Federal  Government 
might  consider  granting  should  be  con- 
ditioned on:  first,  the  discovery  and  plac- 
ing in  ofQce  of  competent  and  public- 
minded  executives;  and  second,  the 
maintenance  and  expan.^ion  of  adequate, 
fast,  clean,  and  reasonably  priced  rail- 
road passenger  service. 

The  column  referred  to,  follows: 
Please,  Mr.  Monagan 

On  this  300th  anniversary  cf  our  sister 
town  of  Wallingford,  let  me  appeal  pub- 
lically  to  our  shared  Congressman  Monagan 
to  please.  Sir.  save  the  railroad  service  at 
Wallingford; 

Every  morning  20  to  30  people  come  out 
of  the  Wallingford  station — an  architectural 
prize,  by  the  way — and  board  the  train  at 
7:35  for  New  Haven  and  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal. There  are  no  other  stops.  .Actually 
this  is  the  old  "eight  o'clock"  out  of  New 
Haven  and  in  more  colorful  times  past  was 
known  as  the  "Bankers'  " — the  fast  express 
to  the  city  It  arrives  in  Grand  Central  at 
9:25.  a  perfect   train  for  a  day's  business. 

Through  the  long  travail  on  the  old  "New 
Haven",  the  Bankers'  usually  reached  the 
city  on  ttme.  The  cars  were  dirty  and  Jam- 
p.icked  and  the  ride  was  too  rough  for  com- 
fortable reading  But,  basically,  the  thing 
worked.  To  return  to  Wallingford  you  knew 
yo'i  could  leave  Grand  Central  on  the  hour 
every  two  hours.  In  other  words,  trains  left 
at  2-00.  4:00.  6:00,  8:00  and  10:00  All  stopped 
at  Wallingford. 

THE  incredibij:  ye.^r 
Then  the  Penn-Central  took  over  and  there 
was  hope  Many  of  us  thought  passenger  serv- 
ice would  Improve.  But  look  what  has  hap- 
pei.cd  to  that  hope.  Although  the  Bankers' 
still  stops  at  Wallingford  in  the  morning  and 
sometimes  reaches  Grand  Central  on  time, 
only  the  4:00  returns  to  Wallingford.  Like  It 
or  not.  the  Cheshire  businessman  must  take 
the  4:00.  There  is  no  real  alternative.  But 
look  what  has  happened  even  to  this  train. 
Someone,  somewhere  down  In  the  depths  of 
the  railroad  changed  the  Grand  Ceiitral  start- 
ing time  from  4:00  to  4  01.  I  What  on  earth 
for,  d.)  you  suppose!)  But  what  is  worse.  It 
no  lon!;er  arrives  at  Wallinerford  at  6:05  In 
the  evening  as  it  systematically  did  when 
the  much  better  New  Haven  ran  it.  Again, 
someone,  .somewhere  In  t'ne  depths  of  the 
railroad   changed   the  arrival   time   to   6:14. 


This  Is  bad  enough.  But  In  the  last  four  trips 
I  never  arrived  back  by  6:30,  so  you  can 
really  see  what  the  Penn-Central  has  done 
to  passenger  service  after  only  a  year.  The 
fact  Is,  they  have  all  but  ruined  It. 

CUB  "nbw"  national  resource 
Our  American  enterprise  system  has  AL- 
WAYS had  this  rule:  if  it  can  be  done  ade- 
quately by  private  means,  do  It  privately;  if 
It  cannot  be  done  adequately  by  private 
means,  then  public  means  must  be  brought 
to  bear.  TVA  could  not  have  been  built  with 
private  funds.  The  Post  Office  could  not  be 
run  as  a  totally  private  firm,  because  you 
couldn't  afford  to  mall  a  letter.  We  must 
now  face  up  to  the  fact  that  railroad  pas- 
senger service  can  no  longer  be  a  profit-mak- 
ing, private  enterprise.  How  long  overdue  can 
a  public  need  be? 

I  win  make  my  case  even  stronger.  The 
railroads  in  this  nation  were  built  privately 
at  great  expense  by  virtually  every  inunl- 
grant  group.  The  Irish,  the  Italians  and  the 
Chinese  served  nobly  in  this  enterprise,  not 
to  mention  black  people  who  immigrated 
long  before.  They  were  built  from  one  end 
of  this  country  to  the  other.  They  pierce  Into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  this  great  land. 
They  are  a  rich  and  Indlspensible  national 
resource.  They  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
U.S.  Goverimaent  as  a  scarce  national  re- 
source. These  roadbeds  should  then  be  leased 
back  to  profit-making  organizations  that  will 
use  them.  All  railroad  passenger  traffic 
should  be  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  the  same  way  that  the  mall  Is  sub- 
sidized. TTie  passenger  mile  subsidy — which, 
by  the  way,  virtually  built  our  aviation  In- 
dustry— must  be  attractive  enough  to  make 
railroad  companies  want  to  seek  the  service. 
The  railroads,  which  long  ago  were  the 
image  of  plunder  out  In  the  West,  have  long 
since  become  the  victims  of  plunder.  They 
tried  to  compete  against  trucks  which  had 
all  the  flexibility,  the  lobbies  and  the  tax 
benefits  going  for  them.  Virtually  evei-y  small 
town  in  America,  through  which  ran  a  rail- 
road, saw  the  track  right-of-way  as  a  tax 
windfall.  No  railroad  right-of-way  should 
any  longer  be  taxed — by  anyone!  Even  If 
they  are  discontinued  as  railroads,  these 
rights-of-way  represent  Invaluable  land  for 
highways.  They  are  level,  longsettled.  with 
small  grades  and  mild  curves.  They  will  be 
Indispensable  as  the  traffic  jam  of  future 
years  builds  up. 

MR.     MONAGAN.    DO    SOMETHING 

Wallingford  Is  celebrating  Its  tercentenary. 
And  we  wish  them  all  the  best.  We  also  wish 
their  perfectly  marvelous  railroad  station 
could  be  saved  as  a  local  architectural  won- 
der. And  we  wish  It  could  be  again  a  place 
for  coming  and  going.  Mr.  Monagan,  go  to 
Wallingford's  celebration.  And  then  go  back 
to  Washington  and  become  the  first  Con- 
gressman to  really  try  to  re-bulld  our  rail- 
roads Our  country  cannot  do  without  them. 
Only  you  and  your  fellow  Congressmen  can 
save  them 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  ON  SOUTH- 
EAST  ASIA  INVESTIGATION 

(Mr.  HAWiaNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
herein  the  views  whicn  I  have  filed  along 
with  certain  exhibits  in  their  support: 
srphlemental    views    to    report    of   the 

Select   Committee   on   U -S    Involvement 

IN   SofTHE.vsT   Asia 
(Submitted  by  Hon.  AucrsTfs  F.  Hawkins, 
committee  member) 

In  submitting  these  supplemental  views. 
I  seek  'a  some  measure  of  proper  balance  to 
reflect  the  human  and  social  dimensions  of 
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the  investigation   conducted   by  the   Select 
Committee  on  Southeast  Asia 

In  my  dissent  on  a  number  of  matters,  I 
believe  the  difference  is  accounted  for  in 
the  greater  emphasis  I  have  given  to  views 
of  South  Vietnamese  people,  student  leaders 
and  religious  groups  as  distinguished  from 
the  military  establishment 

About  Southeast  Asia,  U  Thant  was  never 
more  right  than  when  he  said:  In  times  of 
war,  the  first  casualty  is  truth.  I  found  that 
what  was  cited  as  facts  In  Washington  sel- 
dom coincided  with  realities  in  Saigon.  And 
what  we  saw  in  the  Vietnamese  countryside 
seldom  resembled  what  the  central  govern- 
ment told  the  people. 

c.s.   poLicT   questioned 

I  am  saddened  but  obligated  to  report  that 
we  are  not  winning  the  war  or  support  of 
the  people  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  military 
is  performing  Its  mission  well  but  within 
the  context  of  a  foreign  policy  geared  to  a 
conventional  military  victory  instead  of  a 
political  settlement.  The  United  States  em- 
phasis Is  on  getting  more  countries  Involved 
m  the  war  rather  than  encouraging  peaceful 
settlements  with  their  neighbors. 

The  basis  of  that  policy  regards  the  con- 
flict to  be  between  communism  and  the  "free 
world."  Halting  Red  China,  not  achieving 
Belf-determlnatlon  for  South  Vietnam  Is  the 
United  States  official  concern.  Our  policy  Is 
In  direct  conflict  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  who  seek  Independence 
from  all  foreign  powers  and  national  pride. 
Most  of  the  people  are  suspicious  of  our  real 
intentions.  They  cite,  when  permitted,  our 
support  of  corrupt,  unpopular,  military  dic- 
tatorships who  are  for  war  as  their  means  of 
getting  American  dollars  and  military  back- 
ing to  stay  in  power. 

CAMBODIA 

Our  invasion  of  Cambodia  Is  seen  by  many 
as  another  example  of  western  Imperialism. 
Great  caution  is  warranted  In  describing  the 
operation  as  a  success  since  this  depends  on 
the  objectives  sought.  The  bulk  of  the  Com- 
munists we  pushed  out  of  the  .sanctuaries  are 
now  occupying  almost  half  of  Cambodia's 
territory.  The  tensions  we  found  In  Phnom 
Penh  and  Bangkok  certainly  do  not  Justify 
optimism  that  the  United  States  military 
success "  has  helped  Cambodia  and  the  rest 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Everyone  Is  now  asking 
what  win  we  do  for  a  helpless  nation. 

Newsmen  In  Phnom  Penh  regarded  our 
Cambodian  operation  as  imposing  on  that 
country  military  and  economic  problems  It 
cannot  bear  without  massive  United  States 
assistance.  The  new  military  cost  alone  will 
exceed  its  current  total  national  budget  Its 
revenues  are  almost  shut  off  r.nd  its  export 
trade  interrupted.  The  North  Vietnamese  oc- 
cupy many  of  its  rubber  plantations,  a  major 
resource. 

Conflicting  reports  are  heard  In  Camb.odia 
concerning  United  Sta.e.s  airpower  already 
being  in  operation  more  than  one  hundred 
hiiles  Inland  and  in  use  other  than  "inter- 
dlctlon  of  supply  routes."  Cambodia  can 
easily  become  our  second  "Vietnam-type 
mistake." 

VIETNAM 

In  South  Vietnam,  we  are  ostensibly  fight- 
ing for  the  self-determination  of  the  people. 
Tet,  every  act  of  ours  reflects  paternalism :  we 
direct  their  military,  we  select  their  political 
regimes,  pay  their  armies,  and  even  act  as 
their  n»gotia'ors.  It  was  common  throughout 
our  trip  to  see  American  "fcdvisers"  answer- 
ing our  o.uestions  and  even  making  the  deci- 
sions while  the!r  South  Vietnam  counterparts 
merely  nodded  approval. 

Mennonlte  missionaries  In  Vietnam  In 
testifying  before  the  Select  Committee  ex- 
pressed it  this  way:  "Vietnamese  apparently 
see  America  as  only  replacing  French  im- 
perialism; the  feeUng  of  being  used  still  per- 
vades their  life  and  spirit   .   .   .  r,nd  causes 


nationalism  to  burn  brighter  among  opposi- 
tion elements." 

That  the  "opposition  elements"  constitute 
a  majority  can  be  deduced  from  the  last  time 
a  national  election  was  permitted  In  Viet- 
nam. Somehow,  Ambassador  Bunker's  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  of  President  Thleu  as 
bringing  "democracy"  and  effective  govern- 
ment to  Vietnam  doesn't  ring  true. 

ELECTIONS 

In  the  presidential  election  in  1967,  Gen- 
eral Thleu  won  with  only  35  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  which  represented  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  electorate.  But  this  hardly  de- 
scribes the  real  facts. 

Every  conceivable  means  was  used  to  sup- 
press the  opposition  which  was  divided 
among  many  splinter  parties. 

Candidates  and  voters  alike  were  prohib- 
ited from  dl.scusslng  relevant  Issues,  includ- 
ing peace.  Popular  candidates  were  Jailed  for 
their  views.  Freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
assembly  were  curtailed. 

Much  publicity  Is  being  given  to  the  re- 
cent local  elections  for  province  and  city 
councils  as  being  fair  and  ixjpular  in  voier 
Interest.  Actually  most  persons  regard  these 
local  bodies  as  meaningless  and  without  eny 
real  power  and  duties.  The  real  power  lies 
in  provincial  chiefs  who  act  as  military 
governors  and  are  appointed  by  the  central 
government  In  Saigon. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  troublesome  as- 
pect of  the  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  the  sup- 
pression by  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  of  those 
noncommunlst  elements  out  of  which  a  pop- 
ular. Independent,  and  peace-loving  govern- 
ment can  be  created. 

In  a  country  where  It  is  Illegal  to  discuss 
peace,  and  where  "neutralists"  and  "paci- 
fists" are  Jailed  for  their  views,  there  Is  little 
hope  for  much  needed  social  change  or  end- 
ing the  war. 

Hopefully,  I  listened  to  such  national  lead- 
ers as  Mrs.  Tanh  (Vice  President  of  National 
Progressive  Movement)  who  had  been  held 
in  Jail  without  trial  twice  for  a  total  of  over 
two  years  merely  because  she  proposed  a 
government  of  conciliation  which  would  or- 
ganize an  election  with  all  concerned  par- 
ties In  agreement. 

Most  productive  was  a  personal  Interview 
I  was  granted  with  the  venerable  Thlen  Hoa, 
Rector  of  the  Buddhist  Institute  and  a 
leading  force  in  the  powerful  Buddhist  re- 
ligion whose  faith  commands  87  percent  of 
the  perple. 

I  listened  as  he  described  the  people's 
image  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  and  of  his 
peoples  .struggle  f:'r  independence,  national- 
ism, and  freedom  from  outside  forces.  I 
marveled  at  his  great  insight  and  belief 
that  a  popt.l:  r  government,  one  not  corrupt 
and  evil,  could  .stand  strong  and  resist  both 
comniunlsr.i  and  imperialism.  Failure  to  use 
such  powfTful  figiues  as  this  religious  leader 
is  oiiC  of  the  niOot  tragic  in:c-t;-.kes  of  the 
Thieu  government. 

V.'ith  sadness,  Thieh  Thlen  Hoa,  described 
huw  such  forces  as  the  Buddhist,  student", 
and  disabled  war  veterans — forces  upon 
which  a  si  und  anticommunist  government 
could  be  built — were  being  oppressed,  tor- 
tured, and  Jailed. 

Significantly,  therefore,  there  are  alterna- 
tive.s  to  war  being  proposed  by  Indigenous 
leaders  who.se  voices  are  being  suppressed  by 
a  g  ivernment  which  stays  in  power  only 
because  it  is  supported  by  the  United  States. 
Is  there  r.ny  wonder  then  that  so  many 
South  Vietnamese  express  the  belief  that  if 
American  military  powers  were  withdrawn 
the  people  in  Vietam  could  solve  their  prob- 
lems among  themselves. 

As  I  listened  to  young  students  who  had 
been  arrested,  tortured  and  Imprisoned  for 
expressing  their  opposition  to  the  war  and 
government  corruption,  I  became  more 
critical  of  what  is  happening  to  the  people 


In  Southeast  Asia,  .'it  first,  it  was  hard  for 
me  to  believe  the  stones  of  detention,  inter- 
rogation, and  torture  of  these  who  oppwsed  a 
corrupt  government  and  an  absurd  war.  On 
my  last  day  in  Vietnam,  1  decided  to  visit 
Con  Son  Prison  in  search  of  a  truth  I  hoped 
did  not  exist. 

CON    SON 

Con  Son  Is  a  South  Vietnamese  National 
Prison  located  on  a  remote  Island  in  the 
South  China  sea.  Four  of  us.  Congressman 
Anderson,  myself,  a  staff  member  Tom  Har- 
klns,  and  an  interpreter,  Don  Luce  made  the 
trip  We  were  accompanied  by  the  Director 
of  Public  Safety  for  ti.e  American  program 
CORDS,  Frank  E.  Walton,  and  other  United 
States  AID  personnel.  Our  government  fur- 
nishes a  modest  amount  of  aid  for  improve- 
ment of  the  national  prison  system. 

On  Con  Son  Island  we  were  escorted 
through  the  prison  facilities  by  the  Com- 
mandant, Colonel  Nguyen  Van  Ve 

After  routinely  visiting  the  more  visible 
cell  compotinds,  our  group  by  virtue  of 
unique  and  ingenuous  circumstances  ob- 
served certain  areas  of  the  prison  known  as 
the  Tiger  Cages  In  which  are  kept  political 
prisoners  who  had  the  courage  to  express 
their  belief  in  peace. 

No  one  can  possibly  describe  this  com- 
potmd  except  one  who  has  experienced  the 
brutal  torture  of  these  chambers.  Attached 
to  my  report  is  a  statement  of  per.«ous  who 
have.  After  observing  the  torture  cells  and 
talking  to  many  of  their  occupants.  I  believe 
all  thut  is  reported  by  them. 

The  Tiger  Cages  are  cells  approximately 
5  feet  wide  and  10  feet  long.  Five  persons  ere 
crowded  Into  this  space  surrounded  by  ce- 
ment walls  and  floors  on  which  inmates 
sleep.  About  a  foot  off  the  floor  is  an  Iron 
rod  to  which  the  legs  of  the  inmates  are 
shackled.  Lying  In  this  position  for  years 
causes  a  paralysis  of  the  legs. 

Occupants  are  fed  a  small  portion  of  rice 
and  a  few  dried  fish,  often  molded  and  always 
an  Inadequate  amount  of  water  which  forces 
•he  prisoners  through  exhaustion  to  drink 
their  urine. 

At  the  top  of  the  cages  are  kept  boxes  of 
lime  which  Is  sprinkled  Into  the  cages  to 
quiet  any  noise  or  disturbance.  More  often, 
however,  those  who  protest  against  their 
treatment  are  beaten  by  trustees  who  thereby 
earn  special  privileges. 

In  opposition  to  prison  onficlals.  we  used 
the  walkway  at/jp  the  cages  to  interview  vari- 
ous prisoners.  Among  them  several  students, 
a  Buddhist  monk,  and  an  elderly  woman  60 
years  of  age  who  wa,s  blinded  from  beatings. 
None  we  interviewed  had  criminal  records 
but  ftenerallv  had  been  imprl.-^oned,  often 
without  Judicial  trial  merely  for  participating 
In  peace  demonstrations.  Although  manv 
were  sick,  medical  care  was  practically  non- 
existent. The  only  merciful  thine  observed 
was  a  separation  of  men  and  women 

I  described  Con  Son  In  some  detail  because 
It  represents  the  evils  of  a  government  that 
can  onlv  stay  in  nower  bv  suppressing  the 
people  and  limiting  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Con  Son  is  a  symbol  of  how  some  American 
ofScials  vi-111  cooperate  In  corruption  and 
torture  becau.^e  they  too  want  to  see  the 
war  continued  and  the  government  they  put 
in  power  protected. 

Con  Son  dramatizes  what  war  does  to  the 
countryside,  the  vlllaees  and  hamlets  that 
our  planes  and  firepower  have  devastated 
and  the  thousands  of  civilians  we  have 
m.ilmed,  killed  or  m.^de  homeless 

Con  Sen  Is  the  type  of  "not-looklng-at- 
our-own-faults-and-atrocltles"  that  endan- 
gers our  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
the  Communists.  By  exposing  and  oppos- 
ing torture  regardless  of  Ijy  ■whom  com- 
mitted, I  believe  we  can  best  help  those 
Americans  for  whom  we  plead  humane  treat- 
ment and  a  safe  return. 
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VIFTNAMIZ^TIO^^    PACIFICATION,    AND 
LAND   REFORM 

Much  o£  the  Committee's  time  was  de- 
voted to  exploring  the  question  of  what  hap- 
pens if  and  when  the  Americans  withdraw. 
Vietnamlzatlon  and  the  pacification  pro- 
grams have  been  upheld  as  assuring  a  safe 
and  viable  society.  Land  reform  has  been 
cited  as  a  means  of  providing  self-help 
among  the  peasants  who  have  either  been 
displaced  or  relocated. 

In  theory,  there  is  not  much  to  disagree 
with  the  objectives  of  these  programs  even 
though  the  statistics  seem  Inflated  with  un- 
warranted optimism.  Statistics  on  pacifica- 
tion indicate  an  Increase  in  American 
casualties  since  December  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  Viet  Cong  terroristic  attacks.  These 
may  be  temporary  trends  of  course. 

In  the  final  analysis.  I  agree  with  the 
venerable  Thlen  Hoa's  appraisal  of  these  pro- 
grams, that  their  success  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  government  that  administers 
them. 

RACE     RELATIONS 

The  militant  young  black  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam is  one  of  the  war's  touchiest  aspects. 
I  was  always  suspiciously  regarded  by  top 
brass  whenever  I  talked  to  black  soldiers 
apart  from  their  officers. 

Even  In  the  military  stockade  at  Long 
Blen  when  I  requested  the  opportunity  to 
meet  privately  with  soldiers  from  my  own 
state,  the  group  assembled  for  me  did  not 
contain  a  single  black  soldier  although  61 
percent  of  the  stockade  population  Is  black. 

When  asked  the  reason  for  this  high  per- 
centage. Colonel  Jones,  the  Confinement  Of- 
ficer, himself  a  Negro  replied:  The  black  sol- 
dier is  anti-establishment  and  anti-war.  I 
suppyose  in  this  respect  our  black  soldiers 
and  South  Vietnamese  people  are  soul  broth- 
ers. But  other  reasons  may  He  beneath: 
racial  bias,  unequal  assignment,  double 
standards,  and  a  lack  of  understanding  a: 
the  command  level.  I  intend  to  explore  fur- 
ther. 

I  can  report  our  black  soldiers  are  fightln? 
with  gallantry.  Thirteen  percent  of  battle 
deaths  are  black  .  .  .  Many  raised  questions 
about  conditions  back  home.  They  sjxike 
cynically  of  violence  and  discrimination 
against  blacks  in  America.  Many  sent  mes- 
sages to  their  families  that  I  will  deliver 
in  person. 

In  barracks  everywhere  I  noticed  a  great 
variety  of  black  pinups  that  displayed  not 
only  genuine  beauty  but  pride  and  black 
awareness  that  In  a  subtle  way  indicated  a 
new  manhood. 

Many  fine  directives  on  human  relations 
were  evident  and  I  interviewed  members  of 
human  relations  councils  in  various  com- 
mand aretLs.  Although  non-mlnority  per- 
sonnel were  generally  of  good  Intentions,  I 
often  sensed  a  lack  of  communication  and 
sensitivity. 

I  strongly  urge  appointment  of  black  civil- 
ian i>ersonnel  at  top  level  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  whose  duties  will  involve  moni- 
toring and  making  more  effective  these  hu- 
man relations  councils  and  assuring  equal 
opportunity  and  treatment. 

PRESIDENT    THIEU 

lu  our  visit  to  the  Palace  and  interview 
with  President  Thleu,  I  was  struck  with 
what  can  best  be  described  as  a  smug  and 
pleasantly-indefinite  attitude.  TU'O  of  his 
statements  seemed  highly  Important  in  be- 
ing imprecise,  one- 

"I  cannot  say  when  the  last  United  States 
soldier  will  leave.  I  believe  we  can  replace 
them  in  1971  except  some  for  logistical  sup- 
port of  United  States  bases." 

The  other  as  I  recall  was  this:  "The  North 
Vietnamese  are  tired  and  don't  want  to  con- 
tinue but  they  may  have  been  pushed  to 
invade  Vietnam  and  beyond,  and  they  are 
pushed    to   continue    the    war,   to   continue 


their  mission  of  'liberation.'  It  is  difficult  for 
Hanoi  to  admit  they  were  wrong." 

Somehow  this  last  statement  does  not 
exactly  fit  an  enemy  that  was  often  described 
to  us  as  "hard,  cruel,  and  a  toug'a  fighter." 
or  these  words  to  be  those  of  a  seasoned 
military  general. 

Unlliie  Cambodia's  Lon  Nol.  President 
Thieu  seemed  more  irrelevant  to  his  country 
and  to  his  people's  needs  and  I  am  not  sure 
which  of  the  two  I  may  be  doing  an  in- 
justice. 

A  third  dimension  is  added  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  what  we  face  In 
Southeast  Asia  by  the  many  dedicated  w'ork- 
ers  of  volunteer  agencies  operating  In  Viet- 
nam. 

One  stich  individual  is  Don  Luce  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  former  head 
of  International  Voluntary  Services  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Luce,  who  was  our  Interpreter  on 
Con  Son,  has  done  an  outstanding  service 
!n  revealing  "the  repressive  nature  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime  which  claims  to  be  our 
ally  in  the  search  for  peace.  "  (See  Congres- 
sional Record.  June  8,  1970,  page  18820.)  Mr. 
Luce  described  to  members  of  our  committee 
his  personal  experience  of  many  years  in 
Vietnam  the  brutal  torture  used  by  Saigon 
police  to  stlfie  dissent  against  the  war  by 
students. 

In  sharp  contrast  but  of  a  contradictory 
nature  was  the  testimony  before  the  full 
cammirtee  of  General  Ainsworth  of  'World 
Vision,  another  volunteer  agency.  The  fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  his  presentation  in 
respect  to  my  questioning  him  on  the  extent 
of  the  student  unrest  after  he  had  charged 
"only  a  negligible  number  was  Involved": 

Q:  Back  to  student  unrest.  Only  a  few 
hundred  students:  Are  you  saying  that  these 
individuals  closed  up  all  the  schools  for  two 
months?  Your  statements  seem  to  be  in  very 
sharp  contrast  to  insertions  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  about  repression  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  students  participating  in  di.s.sent. 
There  has  been  an  Indication  of  a  very 
strong  movement  by  the  government  to  crush 
student  unrest — Including  torture.  How  can 
these  two  things  be  reconciled? 

A.  I  believe  that  out  of  the  50,000  students 
you  would  get  a  very  small  percentage  (of 
students  participating  in  dissent). 

Q.  "Why  were  the  schools  closed  for  two 
months,  then? 

A.  I  believe  that  this  government  is  so 
afraid  it  will  be  criticized  by  opposition  for 
being  undemocratic.  The  schools  were  closed 
because  the  students  were  throwing  rocks 
at  people  who  were  going  by  on  the  streets 
and  burning  Hondas. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  allegations  of  prison 
torture  are  accurate? 

A.  That  also  happens  in  the  United  States. 
In  Arkansas,  with  people  being  killed  and 
buried.  Is  there  any  difference? 

Q.  Yes  there  is  a  difference  when  it  is 
sanctioned.  Do  you  know  if  the  allegations  of 
prison  torture  are  accurate? 

A.  Imprisonment  in  the  orient  Is  not  the 
same.  I  don't  know,  but  It  Is  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  police  force  Is  gen- 
erally cruel  to  the  people? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  police  are 
purposefully  cruel. 

Our  recent  "incursion"  Into  Cambodia 
complicates  the  whole  process  of  our  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia  for  this  tragic 
"strategy"  mistake  involves  us  more  deeply 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Basically,  however,  it  is  South  Vietnam 
and  how  we  deal  with  this  question  that  will 
determine  both  our  role  and  our  Image  In 
Southeast  Asia,  *'or  the  Vietnamese  represent 
the  plight  of  millions  of  Asians  whose  lives 
have  been  bitterly  affected  by  colonialism. 
It  is  Vietnam  that  will  always  be  on  our 
conscience  and  serve  as  our  test  of  world 
leadership. 

Certainly  the  United  States'  involvement 


In  the  internal  affairs  of  nations  in  South- 
east Asia  has  caused  enough  suffering  in  the 
world  and  created  too  many  divisions  among 
its  own  citizens  here  at  home.  The  vleor  and 
respect  for  us  of  our  youth  are  being  de- 
stroyed. 

As  the  world's  most  powerful  milltarv 
power,  we  can  with  dignity  become  its 
strongest  leader  for  peace.  Our  deeds,  how- 
ever, must  match  our  words.  The  first  step 
is  to  withdraw  our  military  from  Indo-China 
and  leave  Its  peoples  to  determine  their  own 
w-ay  of  life. 


Exhibit  in   Support  of  Views 

CON-DAO    prison 

To:  Our  Fellow  Countrymen.  Distinguished 
and  Notable  Guests,  Fellow  University  and 
High  School  Students  who  have  already  been 
in  prison  and  who  have  not  yet  been  in 
prison,  including  also  the  fathers,  the 
mothers  the  older  brothers,  the  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  young  friends  of  all 
the  prisoners  in  all  the  prison  wards  of  South 
Viet  Nam 
(Report    of    five    students    who    have   been 

returned  from  Con  Dao  Prison.  They  were 

released  from  Con  Son  Island  on  May  25 

1970) 

Distinguished  guests.  Deputies,  from  the 
Joint  Committee  en  Internal  Affairs  and 
Justice  of  the  House  of  Representative.^,  dear 
friends,  student  representatives  from  the 
Saigon  Student  Union,  the  Joint  Council  of 
the  Faculties  of  Hue  University,  and  the  Can 
Tho  University,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  Oppose  Repression  of  University  and  High 
School  students.  Chairman  of  the  Genera! 
Confederation  of  High  School  Students  of 
Saigon,  and  close  relatives  of  the  prisoners 
on  Con  Son  Island. 

If  we  had  to  report  to  you  everything  about 
Con  Son  Prison,  a  prison  which  was  estab- 
lished In  1939  and  which  has  experienced 
many  cruel  regimes,  colonialist,  fascist, 
French,  Japanese,  and  the  one  existing  to- 
day. It  would  be  Impossible  to  do  so. 

To  report  about  the  existence  of  the  more 
than  10,000  prisoners  on  Con  Son  Island,  we 
are  not  yet  able  to  act  as  their  official 
representatives.  So  we  only  int«nd  for  the 
present,  to  simply  report  to  you  about  a 
small  portion  of  the  situation  of  the  prisoners 
on  Con  Dao.  based  on  those  facts  from  our 
own  experience,  we  being  the  principle  vic- 
tims of  a  system  they  call  "Re-education ', 
a  system  we  lived  under,  endured,  and  suf- 
fered under  for  the  year  and  more  just  past. 
We  are  prepared  to  testify  in  more  details 
before  any  agency  related  to  the  government 
about  the  Incidents,  the  affairs,  the  facts 
which  we  report  here. 

We  appeal  to  the  enlightmeut  and  the 
frankness  of  our  guests  and  honored  deputies, 
those  remaining  people  in  this  regime  that  we 
can  still  believe  in.  We  hope  that  with  the 
help  of  your  spirit,  guests,  deputies,  dis- 
tinguished persons  and  our  brothers  who 
have  been  in  prison,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  In  prison,  we  can  eradicate  com- 
pletely all  of  the  evils  of  the  prison  system. 
and  re-establish  Justice  and  reason  for  all 
those  people  who  have  lost  their  freedom. 

We  also  call  on  all  the  communication 
media,  both  In  and  outside  of  the  country, 
particularly  the  Saigon  press,  to  print  this 
report  which  reflects  accurately  and  fully 
the  prison  system  of  Con  Dao,  though  this 
Is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  infinitely 
tragic  situation  that  has  existed  there  for 
many  years. 

After  being  beaten  and  held  in  the  Central 
Police  Headquarters  for  more  than  2  months: 
and  having  appeared  before  the  so-called 
"Field"  court;  and  having  received  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  from  2  to 
3  years  based  on  a  prepcired  statement,  forc- 
ibly signed  after  many  beatings,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Field  Court  could  find  no  way  to 
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clarify  what  they  called  our  "crime"  except 
bv  calling  It  a  "disturbance  of  national  se- 
curity" as  the  government  had  already  de- 
cided in  advance.  The  frankness  of  our  self- 
defense  before  the  members  of  the  Court  was 
met  with  threats  from  the  Military  Police 
who  also  escorted  us  wherever  we  went,  re- 
vealing their  violent  intentions  In  the  face 
of  an/i  with  the  consent  of  the  men  on  the 
bench  (that  is,  the  Field  Court)  who  chose 
to  Ignore  what  was  happening.  The  right  of 
self-defense  of  a  person  convicted  on  no 
grounds,  as  we  had  all  been,  was  rudely  de- 
nied. The  arguments  of  the  Government  Com- 
missioner now  only  revolved  clumsily  around 
the  words,  "stubbornness,  stubbornness  .  .  ." 
and  we  were  sentenced  for  "2  years  imprison- 
ment, 3  years  imprisonment."  Today  we  have 
returned  for  all  to  see.  What  do  those  sitting 
on  the  bench  think  of  the  sentences  which 
they  have  passed  In  the  name  of  Justice. 
What  does  the  government  think  of  the  years 
we  were  ill-treated  In  their  prisons,  of  the 
months  we  were  tortured  to  confess  in  the 
police  stations.  I  am  sure  you  know  whose 
responsibility  It  Is. 

After  being  held  for  many  months  "im- 
prisonment" in  Chi  Hoa  prison.  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  Prison  Master  there  to  transfer 
us  to  "hard  labor."  His  Intention  to  transfer 
us  resulted  In  deportation  to  Con  Son  Island. 
Of  course  we  could  never  accept  this  sen- 
tence, especially  as  he  had  decided  by  himself 
to  change  the  sentence  from  "Imprisonment" 
to  "hard  labor."  Without  warning,  the  Chi 
Hoa  Prison  Master  sent  us  off  to  the  Island  in 
an  enclosed  truck  aboard  a  Navy  boat  ~403; 
our  legs  shackled  from  the  time  we  left  the 
vessel  and  arrived  on  the  Island,  where  we 
were  welcomed  by  more  than  300  Prison  Or- 
derlies I  These  are  the  prison's  beating-spe- 
cialists I.  We  were  forced  to  keep  our  heads 
oent  down  toward  the  ground  and  were  hur- 
ried off  to  the  prison  ward  amid  sounds  of 
rude  cursing  and  swearing,  amid  the  whip- 
ping rods  of  the  people  welcoming  us.  "This 
is  Con  Son,  boy,  do  you  hear!'  "The  Last 
Place  They  Will  See."  One  old  man,  over  60 
years  old.  from  Blen  Hoa,  could  not  keep  up 
as  we  went  along  because  he  was  so  old  and 
weak  The  orderlies  beat  and  kicked  him. 
rapped  him  on  the  head  with  a  cane  'Be 
smart  and  you'll  live."  "Slowness  Means  Be- 
ing Whipped,  do  you  hear,  boy?"  The  old  man 
was  beaten  numberless  times  and  suffered 
more  than  anyone  during  the  welcoming  that 
day  .^fter  one  day  In  the  prison  ward  they 
sent  us  to  the  Tieer  Cage  where  our  le^s  were 
fhackled  together  from  that  day  on,  until 
we  left  the  Island. 

This  is  a  room,  or  more  correctly  a  small 
cage  about  3  meters  (10  feet)  long  and  1', 
meters  (5  feet)  wide,  in  an  area  separated 
from  the  other  cages  by  many  walls  and 
totally  Isolated  from  all  life  outside.  They 
threw  5  people  into  this  narrow  cage.  On  the 
average,  each  person  had  only  about  2  hand 
breadths  of  space  In  which  to  He  and  live. 
The  legs  were  shackled  and  held  high  day 
and  night — even  while  eatlne;.  sleeping. 
washing — fastened  to  a  metal  rod  about  4  or 
5  meters  (14  to  17  feet)  long.  They  forced 
tis  to  He  in  silence:  we  couldn't  sit  or  stir 
In  this  hot,  narrow,  dark  cage.  The  caees  are 
separated  by  stone  walls  more  than  a  meter 
thiclt.  A  small  door  Is  kept  ti£;htly  shut  all 
day.  except  for  a  few  minutes  when  It  Is 
opened  and  reclosed  during  mef-ls.  Above  It 
are  metal  bars  running  horizontally  length- 
'■ise,  with  a  small  space  or  passageway  left 
for  the  orderlies  who  make  regular  checks. 
We  had  to  He  there  all  day.  Sitting  or  stand- 
ing (during  the  first  months)  was  not 
allowed.  We  only  had  to  murmer  one  or  two 
words  ever  so  softly  under  our  breath  and 
»-e  had  to  pay  for  It  with  the  cruel  lashings 
of  the  orderlies,  as  ordered  by  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  prison.  Even  when  the  latrine 
barrel  was  open  and  leaking  all  over  so  the 
floor  had  a  pasty  covering,  we  still  had  to 


He  quietly  and  endure  It.  The  tile  roof  had 
leaked  for  years  and  never  been  repaired,  and 
during  the  rains  the  water  poured  down  Into 
the  cage,  not  to  mention  the  sand  pebbles, 
and  blinding  dust  that  came  In  on  windy 
days.  The  ground  where  we  lay  was  uneven, 
rough,  bumpy  with  sand,  pebbles  and  dirt 
since  It  was  many  years  since  the  last  time 
it  had  been  cleaned.  We  were  kept  here  con- 
tinuously for  the  first  four  months.  They 
now  throw  girls  and  women  prisoners  into 
these  places. 

The  second  place  was  the  Cow  Cage.  This 
Is  a  prison,  located  near  a  cattle  feeding  shed 
from  the  days  of  the  French,  which  v^'as  built 
by  the  government  in  1970.  It  was  no  differ- 
ent from  the  Tiger  Cage  !>xcept  that  It  was 
bigger  and  hotter,  17  people  being  all  thrown 
together  Into  one  of  these  casjes.  We  were  put 
In  chains,  and  existed  as  before.  Let  me  de- 
scribe here  what  sort  of  food  the  govern- 
ment reserved  for  us. 

The  food  regimen  was  officially  determined 
for  the  more  than  8000  prisoners  in  the  vari- 
ous locations,  wards,  and  tmderground  cells, 
according  to  the  various  categories  of  prison- 
ers that  the  government  has  set  up  here: 
military  prisoners,  political  prisoners,  gen- 
eral security  prisoners,  female  prisoners  ( in- 
cluding children  1  and  more  than  2.300 
prisoners  whose  cases  were  being  re- 
examined 

We  want  to  afSrm  clearly,  at  the  becln- 
nlng.  that  all  year  round  our  fellow  prisoners 
are  continuously  and  regularly  given  Just  2 
main  things  to  eat,  namely  fish  sauce  and 
a  dried  fish,  along  with  rice  This  was  all  de- 
cided by  the  Administration,  the  quantity 
always  being  limited  and  regularly  insuffi- 
cient, not  to  mention  the  quality  of  the  food 
we  had  to  eat. 

Besides  the  matter  of  allotting  an  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  rice,  there  were  many 
other  ways  of  keeping  us  hungry,  such  as 
making  us  eat  very  fast  (so  it  was  lmp)ossib!» 
to  eat  much  or  enough  to  make  us  full). 
Specifically,  in  the  Tiger  Cage  we  were  given 
3  minutes  to  eat.  A  second  way  was  to  rook 
the  rice  and  gruel  so  it  was  pasty  and  liquid, 
v.-hich  rapidly  filled  your  stomach  so  you 
could  eat  no  more,  but  then  even  more  rap- 
Idly  left  you  hungry  again,  only  an  hour  or 
2  after  eating.  A  third  method  the  govern- 
ment used  here  to  limit  the  prisoners'  rice 
consumption  wa^  simply  that  most  of  the 
rice  was  mixed  with  sand  and  pebbles.  Until 
the  prisoners  .stand  up  to  demand  a  re-orga- 
nizatlon  of  these  conditions,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  have  little  to  eat  and  must  accept  a 
state  of  endless  and  constant  hunger 

Finally,  as  you  know,  rice  and  gruel  can't 
be  eaten  alone,  but  must  have  some  flavor- 
ing to  help  get  the  rice  past  the  throat,  but 
here  there  was  nothing  but  one  kind  of  dried 
rotten  fish  that  the  prisoners  all  call  dried 
Quinine  because  it  is  so  bitter.  People  in  the 
South  of  Viet  Nam  often  buy  this  to  use  as 
compost  for  plants.  Even  among  the  most 
miserable  Vietnamese  or  the  people  of  the 
most  remote  minority  groups.  I  have  yet  to 
see  anyone  use  it  for  either  human  or  ani- 
mal food.  There  Is  no  word  that  can  ade- 
quately describe  the  quality  of  this  dried 
(Quinine.  This  dried  substance  was  brought 
to  the  island  in  great  quantities  whenever 
it  was  selling  cheap.  They  stored  it  for  long 
periods,  from  3  to  6  months,  which  made  it 
even  more  bitter  and  decayed  If  there  was 
a  little  oil  they  half-fried"  it.  if  not  they 
boiled  it  by  pouring  on  a  scalding  liquid  to 
make  something  called  "stew":  If  there  was 
not  enough  they  poured  in  more  water.  At 
times  they  roasted  it  until  it  was  burned 
black  like  a  piece  of  coal.  For  this  reason, 
only  prisoners  know  how  to  find  the  saltiness 
in  the  bitterness  of  this  dry  rot:  choked  with 
tears,  they  swallow  the  rice  grains,  washing 
them  down  with  resentment. 

Aside  from  this  dried  quinine,  there  was 
also  a   "fermented  sauce   stirred   into  plain 


water."  So  much  water  was  added  to  the 
sauce  that  you  covUd  only  see  a  bit  of  shrimp 
residue  barely  coloring  the  bottom.  We  still 
remember  many  times  when  this  food  was 
brought  into  the  cage  it  made  us  nauseous 
enough  to  vomit.  So  our  deepest  wish  now  is 
to  eat  rice  with  some  grains  of  salt  or  sprin- 
kled with  a  little  salty  water.  That  is  enough 
to  make  it  seem  delicious  They  only  gave  us 
salt  a  few  times  when  they  were  in  a  good 
mood.  But  if  they  happened  to  be  in  a  bad 
mood  when  you  asked,  you  were  liable  to  be 
beaten,  as  was  one  of  our  friends  here  who 
was  called  up  to  the  Specialist  Section  and 
beaten  and  required  to  testify  this  past 
May   16th. 

All  year,  month  after  month  spent  In  the 
cage,  not  once  did  we  ever  see  a  bit  of  green 
vegetable  or  anything  that  could  have  been 
called  fresh  Only  a  few  times  during  New- 
Years  I  the  day  when  love  appears  among 
people  I .  During  the  New  Years  holidays  we 
unly  received  a  special  piece  of  fried  pork  fat 
as  big  as  the  end  of  your  finger  We  under- 
stood that  this  piece  of  fat  was  no  bigger  now 
because  it  had  "evaporated"  enroute, 
through  the  intermediary  hands  of  the  or- 
derlies, the  organizers,  the  overseers  of  the 
prison.  For  lack  of  fresh  food  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  m.ost  teeth  became  rotten  and 
loose,  even  the  biggest  and  hardest  teeth.  The 
only  way  to  solve  this  condition  was  to  find 
some  leaves  to  eat.  even  if  they  were  tho.se 
distributed  later  to  u.se  to  go  to  the  bath- 
rocm.  but  which  we  had  temiinrarlly  and 
painfully  to  call  the  "vegetables"  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, Or  v.-e  could  look  for  Insects, 
crickets,  fleas,  flying  white  ants  beetles,  and 
even  lizards,  unfortunately  flying  past  the 
prison  door  or  unintentionally  chased  and 
falling  off  the  top  of  the  wall.  We  ate  them 
alive,  biting  off  and  sharing  pieces,  saving 
.some  for  the  weakest  among  us  who  had 
never  once  in  all  these  years  been  given  a 
vitamin  pill  or  eaten  a  bite  of  vegetable  leaf 
that  cotild  serve  as  vitamins. 

It!  order  to  get  some  vitamins  or  something 
fresh,  sometimes  after  being  called  before 
the  Specialist  Section  for  a  beating,  though 
totally  exhausted  we  tried  to  pick  some 
blades  of  dry  grass  growing  near  the  road  and 
stick  them  secretly  under  our  arm  to  brine 
back  to  the  sick  prisoners  That  was  the  only 
"fresh"  thtng  that  we  were  e\cr  able  to  get 
for  food  throughout  that  whole  year,  month 
after  month  of  dried  rotten  fish  and  watery 
sauce. 

We  ate  and  drank  only  twice  a  day,  first 
around  8  am  .  which  we  called  lunch,  and 
then  again  around  2  in  the  afternoon  which 
v.e  called  dinner.  The  time  between  the  after- 
noon and  next  mornings  meal  was  18  hours, 
out  of  the  24  They  only  gave  us  water  to 
drink  twice  a  day  along  with  our  meals;  each 
time  we  received  a  small  sweetened  con- 
densed milk  can  about  one-third  full  of 
water.  Since  it  was  so  hot  and  humid  all  year 
round  in  the  crowded  and  dark  cell,  we  mu- 
tually quenched  our  thirst  with  our  col- 
lec*ed  urine.  In  the  first  terribly  hot  months 
ovir  throats  were  so  dry  we  could'nt  swallow 
any  rice,  the  esophagus  and  tong-.ie  got  numb 
from  thirst  and  there  was  only  one  other 
kind  of  water  to  be  had,  the  water  that  re- 
mains from  the  latrine  barrel  after  it  had 
been  roughly  rinsed  out.  And  .so  we  had  to 
use  this  unsanitary  germ-ndden  water  be- 
cause of  the  cruelty  of  the  chief  of  the  spe- 
cialists and  the  tight  squeeze  of  the  prison 
orderlies,  and  we  were  prepared  not  to  tol- 
erate or  submit  ourselves  to  them  though  we 
had  to  accept  germs,  though  we  had  to  accept 
sacrifice. 

Due  to  these  conditions  of  eating  and 
drinking,  most  of  us  were  sick,  in  addition 
to  the  symptoms  we  had  after  the  savage 
beatings  of  the  prison  system.  Some  had 
stomach  trouble  from  eating  too  fast  and 
from  eating  the  mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles, 
or  suffered  from  chronic  dysentry  from  hav- 
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Ing  to  drink  cold  water  as  we  did  in  the  Cow 
Cage.  When  we  were  sick  like  this,  or  physi- 
cally exhausted,  or  when  we  could  not  eat 
at  all,  the  problem  of  reporting  this  and 
getting  permission  to  eat  rice  soup  was  very 
difficult  indeed.  Each  sick  person  could  only 
have  a  small  bowl  of  rice  soup  and  he  had 
to  talk  endlessly  before  he  even  get  that 
If  he  reported  he  was  sick  and  still  got  no 
soup,  he  got  so  hungry  he  had  to  stave  off 
the  hunger  by  eating  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the 
gruel  of  one  of  the  other  prisoners  beside 
him.  knowing  that  if  the  orderlies  caught 
him  he  wou}d  be  beaten  with  a  red  until  he 
would  have  to  give  up  eating  for  many 
days  ...  as  happened  to  one  of  our  friends 
here  who  was  beaten  by  an  orderly  who  used 
his  elbows  and  knees  to  pound  him.  and  as 
happened  to  someone  on  a  day  in  Septem- 
ber 1369,  because  he  had  eaten  one  spoon 
of  rice  that  a  fellow  prisoner  hid  saved  for 
him  when  he  wa=;  sick.  Though  he  called  o\it. 
"I  nm  lick.  Why  do  you  keep  beatinf;  me  ^-o^." 
the  orderly  did  not  cease  striking  him  except 
to  answer  shortly.  '"You're  sick.  Then  let 
me  beat  you  to  death." 

To  sum  r.p  the  issue  of  food  and  drink, 
we  constantly  were  in  a  sta'e  of  instiRicicncy, 
misery,  and — compared  with  un  an'.m.al  who 
has  -cmeone  to  feed  him^''e  v.ere  much 
worse  o;f.  even  if  you  don't  c^ns'der  the  sa- 
vage beatlKJs  wc  received  as  compared  with 
the  lo'  of  a  family  pet.  But  still  we  continued 
to  endure  this  for  more  than  13  months. 
because  we  dared  oppose  the  injustice  and 
beastlality  of  the  individuals  who  belong  to 
the  cruel  government  of  Con  Son  Island. 

These  living  conditions  were  all  created 
by  the  Island  Master  and  his  committees. 
and  The  cnuse:=  of  these  conditions  originated 
in  a  pollry  cr.lled  "5  year  plan  for  economic 
self-sufiiciencv"  which  Mr.  l.e  Canh  Ve  drew 
up  in  1964.  In  direct  requests,  the  Island 
Master  began  point:  around  the  usvial  con- 
tractor because  he  found  that  otherwise  he 
could  not  divide  things  up  and  gee  as  much 
as  he  uanted.  On  the  economic  self-.=uili- 
cicncy  theory  it  was  ea.-y  to  dc'cr-i.c  and  fla-- 
ter  the  government  on  the  mainland.  And  he 
uclile  ed  the  gcals  of  his  policy  by  exploit- 
ing the  prisoners,  limiting  their  food  and 
drink,  letting  his  men  distribute  the  food 
supply,  over  which  he  held  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly, as  they  wished:  he  could  arrange  for 
supply  any  wav  he  wished,  he  could  grant 
anything  he  pleased.  And  at  the  end  of  each 
contract  bid  term,  he  didn't  have  to  hibor- 
iously  run  up  and  down  conniving  with  the 
contractor  like  the  other  Province  Chief: 
did  before  him  .  .  In  this  way  Mr.  Lc  Canh 
Bo  was  filled  to  overflowing  on  the  star',  ing, 
suffering,  needy  bellies  of  more  than  8.000 
pri-soners 

Many  times  when  the  pii'^oners  stood  up 
and  dem:ind<"d  an  improvement  in  their  liv- 
ing under  the  dynasty  o;  Mr.  Ve.  it  'nad 
seemed  that  a  fierce  accusation  of  the  policy 
of  economic  se'.f-sufficlency  he  had  created, 
which  meant  a  direct  collision  with  his  Inter- 
ests, W.15  always  answered  by  the  Island 
Master  with  beatings  by  the  group  of  spe- 
cialist orderlies  and  security  ord"rl!es  that  he 
had  set  up  and  supported  Many  unscru- 
pulously corrupt  Province  Chiefs  in  South 
Viet  Nam  v.'ho  exploit  the  very  bones  and 
marrow  of  their  own  countrymen,  have  been 
protested  by  the  ne^ple  in  favorable  situa- 
tions, btit  .^tlll  Rticceeded  without  suffering 
revenge  Tlie  case  of  unco-ering  the  un- 
scrtipulous  corruption  of  the  Province  Chief 
of  Con  Son  was  not  so  easy,  because  the 
struggle  of  the  prisoners  could  be  labeled  a 
"revolt,"  "Communist  rebel  struggle."  "pris- 
oners daring  to  resist."  by  the  Province 
Chief  and  hi-i  friends.  Thus  the-ir  suspicious 
activities  continue  over  many  years  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  from  public  opinion  despite  the 
hatred  and  anger  at  Injustices  of  the  prison- 
ers and  all  the  people. 


All  this  time  the  ration  allotted  to  the 
prisoners  was  never  made  clear  to  the  public. 
The  Con  Son  government  has  put  the  blame 
on  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  Since  the  Re- 
Educatlon  Center  has  not  granted  them 
enough,  the  prisoners  must  accept  their  lot. 
Thus  every  struggle  to  demand  an  improve- 
ment in  the  life  of  tiie  prisoners  has  no 
base  to  stand  on  and  is  always  accused  of 
"violating  internal  regulations"  and  is  thus 
punished.  Ultimately  only  2  solutions  were 
left  to  the  Con  Dao  prisoners,  namely  to: 

Surrender  and  submit  thu.-mselves  to  the 
cruelty,  and  live  forever  a  miserable  exist- 
ence, slowly  dying  in  need  and  oppression 
until  the  very  end. 

Or  continue  the  struggle  by  voluntarily 
sacrificing  so  that  ones  fellow  prisoners 
could  live  more  e.isily  than  before,  though 
it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  ones  body,  go 
on  a  hunger  strike  to  the  death,  slit  ones 
stomach,  or  disembowel  oneself,  in  order  to 
force  the  Island  Master  anj  his  cohorts  to 
find  solutions  to  the  minimiun  and  simple 
aspirations  of  the  prisoners  las  happened  on 
May  14,  1970,  in  the  4th  Ward  where  an  un- 
successful request  was  made  to  meet  with 
the  head  of  the  Specialist  Section  in  order 
to  demand  a  solution  to  the  food  problem  of 
the  prisoners.) . 

Besides  the  "Food"  problem,  we  also  had 
to  cope  with  a  modern  method  of  "Wash- 
ing" that  came  out  of  the  Con  Son  Prison 
Masters  many  years  of  experience  in  over- 
seeing the  prison,  as  well  as  the  extraordi- 
nary code  of  "Dressing"  practiced  in  the 
prison  in  the  Tiger  Cages.  We  called  It  "bath- 
ing in  shackles"  and  "dressing  stark  naked, 
at  le.'ist  nearly  so." 

The  day  they  first  pushed  us  into  the  Tiger 
Cages,  our  clothes,  monev,  3nd  medicines 
and  all  the  other  things  an  individual  f.nds 
essential  were  taken,  put  all  together  and 
simply  appropriated  immedlatelv  by  the 
orderlies,  following  the  orders  of  the  Admin- 
istration. They  purposely  created  a  situation 
where  everyone's  individual  material  posr.es- 
sloiis  were  all  mixed  up.  usin?  the  pretext 
of  having  made  a  mistake  In  order  to  rudely 
steal  from  us.  They  deliberately  recorded 
incorrectly  the  amounts  of  money  they  kept 
from  us  because  a  criminal  In  the  "discipline 
cells"  has  no  right  to  possess  money.  So 
each  prisoner  had  to  bear  a  loss  of  anywhere 
from  100$  to  1500S  piasters,  which  was  a  lot 
of  money  for  us.  And  the  grand  total  of  all 
this  stolen  money  was  not  so  small  consider- 
ing that  there  were  over  1000  prisoners  that 
they  called  "isolated"  prisoners,  A  classical 
example,  in  my  case  I  lost  all  my  clothes,  and 
possessions.  Including  all  the  letters  that  my 
family  sent.  How  can  one  tolerate  a  situation 
of  injustice  and  robbery  right  in  the  place 
that  the  government  calls  a  "re-educatinn 
center."  a  "reformatory,"  If  we  complained 
then  the  overseer  whom  we  called  Mr,  Chin 
Rong  Issued  the  order  for  a  merciless  beating 
as  revenge  for  our  complaint  which  he  called 
"daring  to  protest"  (in  the  case  of  university 
student  Nguyen  van  Chin),  Sometimes  the 
complaints  were  ignored  and  left  unsolved  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr,  Nguyen  Tuan  Klet  and  Mr. 
Tran  van  Lone,  not  to  mention  all  the  other 
prisoners  who  have  had  similar  e.xperlences. 

We  still  continued  to  struggle  and  com- 
plain about  their  oppressive,  barbarian  and 
Inhumane  actions  until  the  morning  we  were 
returned  to  mainland.  Only  then  did  we  get 
their  answer:  "You  already  have  your  free- 
dom: what  are  all  those  little  things  you 
lost  worth  compared  to  that,"  How  Ironic  and 
bitter  Is  the  price  of  freedom  for  a  prisoner 

We  could  only  keep  one  outfit.  In  this 
single  outfit  we  had  to  pass  all  the  terribly 
hot  days  and  months,  as  well  as  the  months 
of  winter  on  Con  Dao  when  the  cold  pene- 
trated us  to  the  very  bone.  There  were  no 
blankets,  no  sleeping  mats:  we  lay  flat  on 
the  earth  floor,  our  skin  covered  with  ulcers 
from  the  gravel  we  lay  on  for  long  days  and 


months.  Aa  for  washing,  during  the  first 
months  (April,  May,  June,  July)  we  were 
only  allowed  to  wash  once  a  week,  and  then 
our  feet  were  kept  chained  to  this  short 
metal  bar.  We  sat  together  and  the  orderly 
poured  a  tub  of  water  over  the  5  of  us.  Nat- 
urally the  water  never  got  our  whole  body 
wet.  Moreover,  during  the  past  13  montha 
washing  our  mouths  or  brushing  our  teeth 
was  unheard  of.  Brushing  the  teeth  and 
washing  the  mouth  was  something  the  au- 
thorities, the  "discipline"  keepers,  absolutely 
forbade  us.  We  couldn't  even  go  to  the  bath- 
room; for  toilet  paper  we  had  to  use  a  small 
scrap  of  cloth  ripped  from  a  shirt  or  panta 
pocket,  which  we  carefully  washed  out  with 
urine  so  it  could  be  used  again  and  again. 

Living  under  these  conditions  of  eating, 
dressing,  and  shelter,  the  prisoners  had  to 
endure  confusion  and  serious  disease.  Food 
was  inadequate,  beatings  were  regular,  feet 
were  shackled  day  and  night.  Most  of  our 
fellow  prisoners  in  the  cages  were  paralyzed, 
on  the  average  2  out  of  the  5  persons  were 
paralyzed,  not  to  mention  tiie  number  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  dysentery  (resulting  from 
the  drinking  water) ;  tuberculosis  due  to 
long-term  physical  exhaustion;  stomach  dis- 
orders from  the  beatings  by  the  orderlies, 
from  eating  sand  and  pebbles,  from  eating  too 
last;  gangrenous  feet  from  a  lack  of  viia- 
mlns;  and  endless  other  diseases  and  medical 
problems  such  as  mtimps,  swellings,  etc. 
Medicine  was  dispensed  as  the  person  in 
charge  of  medical  problems  was  inspired  to 
do  so.  Here,  every  time  we  wanted  to  ask  for 
medicine  we  had  to  wait  until  we  were  in 
agony  and  then  we  generally  only  received 
a  few  aspirin  tablets.  Any  medicine  more 
valuable  than  this  was  all  hoarded  by  the 
orderlies  and  their  accomplices  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  was  taken  pway  and  sold. 
The  situation  now  is  even  more  tragic  than 
when  we  were  In  the  Cow  Cage  around  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  May  of  1970,  Weakness, 
pain,  or  the  effects  of  beatings  over  many 
days  and  death  during  the  subsequent  period 
was  nothing  tmusual. 

No  matter  what  medical  problem  the  p.'ls- 
oner  has:  T.B,,  diphtheria,  ...  he  Is  still 
thrown  in  with  all  the  others  who  are  not 
sick,  all  still  eat  out  of  the  same  bowl,  sleep 
together,  shackled  to  the  same  rope  We 
know  of  no  other  place  on  earth  where  hu- 
man lives  are  so  cheap  as  in  Con  Dao.  to  tine 
degree  that  the  government  and  the  orderlies 
there  dared  to  state  openly  to  us  that  'If 
you  die  it  only  costs  us  a  piece  of  paper."  A 
sheet  of  paper  which  they  call  the  announce- 
ment to  the  Re-education  Center  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  This  evidence  can 
serve  to  help  you  all  see  clearly  what  our 
conditions  of  life  and  death  were  like. 

Medical  problems  on  Con  Dao  were  en- 
trusted to  a  lieutenant  in  the  medical  corps. 
We  had  heard  his  name,  but  never  once  did 
any  of  us  see  his  face,  even  though  we  were 
taking  our  very  last  breath,  Seeirg  this 
Doctor  In  charge  was  a  remote  dream  for  tis 
political  prisoners  because.  In  the  name  of 
this  ideal  or  that  Ideal,  he  avoided  having  to 
treat  directly  the.^e  neople  he  called  V.C,  ,  . 
especially  the  sick  who  were  in  aaony  and 
really  needed  him.  Thus  medical  work  was 
entrusted  to  people  under  him:  Some  were 
trtily  capable  but  lacked  the  needed  medi- 
cines and  supplies:  others  had  just  studied 
their  profession  for  2  or  3  months  and  only 
understood  the  names  of  drugs.  There  was 
one  male  nurse  one  time  who  was  verv  capa- 
ble and  wanted  to  cure  us  of  oi:r  diarrhea  and 
asked  the  administration  for  more  drugs.  He 
was  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice  of  the 
V,C,  and  could  have  been  thrown  Into  the 
cells  too  for  doing  something  like  that 
Though  we  were  dying,  the  medicine  out 
families  sent  us  never  reached  our  hands, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  were  being 
disciplined  and  could  not  receive  pills.  Many 
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people  have  died  in  spite  of  the  piles  of  medi- 
cme  their  families  sent  them,  which  was  kept 
stored  in  the  warehouse  of  the  specialists. 

Deputies,  student  representatives  and  rela- 
tives of  the  prisoners  at  Con  Son, 

Through  our  report  of  the  Con  Son  govern- 
ment's treatment  as  concerns  our  food,  car 
diseases,  the  squeezing  of  our  means  and 
their  robberies,  the  shameful  acts  of  the 
Province  Chief  and  his  fellows,  we  hope  to 
have  given  you  some  small  views  of  the  pris- 
oners' life  at  Con  Dao.  The  corruption  of  the 
Con  Sen  government  has  not  been  reported 
despite  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  prison- 
ers who  ir.ive  lost  their  freedom  and  who  have 
been  in  agony.  These  facts  are  not  as  bar- 
barGU.5  end  violent  as  the  beatings,  repres- 
sions, mental  and  physical  terrorisms  they 
carry  out  en  us  To  perform  these  cruel 
scenes,  special  committees  have  been  set  up. 
The  security-committee,  responsible  to  the 
province  chief  has  at  its  head  a  proctor,  with 
"3  grades"  named  "Mr.  Chin  Khuong",  his 
aisistan'-,  "Mr.  Chin  Rong"  directly  com- 
mands over  a  thousand  orderlies  who  special- 
ize in  beatings.  The  office  of  beating  is  near 
Camp  2,  area  with  Its  stores  of  lime  powder. 
canes,  chains,  ^hr.ckles  and  other  equipments 
for  torture.  Whenever  the  prisoner  is  tortured 
and  beaten,  he  must  sign  under  the  following 
statement:  "Not  being  beaten  at  all"  and 
similar  staterr.ents  such  as  "the  dried  fish 
are  deliciously  fried  and  we  prisoners  ask  for 
more"  in  ca,--.?  of  food  problems. 

In  order  to  explain  the  silent  and  subtle 
tilling  "machine"  and  the  violent  barbarian 
beating  "machine"  that  the  Island  Master 
set  up.  we  will  successively  report  the  fol- 
lowing situations. 

Being  political  prisoners,  we  sympathize 
With  and  feel  pity  for  the  fate  of  our  fellow- 
prisoners.  On  the  other  hand  we  feel  broken 
hearted  at  the  sight  of  some  prisoners  who 
work  as  "orderlies",  order  and  security  spe- 
cialists, which  we  recognize,  are  part  of  the 
terriljle  pwlicy  of  "division  for  government" 
by  the  C-n  Son  government  to  crush  the 
prisoners,  A  most  painful  case  publicized  by 
the  press,  was  the  death  of  7  prisoners  on 
May  31.  lt)70,  most  of  them  political  prison- 
ers. The  rest  are  seriously  injured  and  in 
agony.  At  Con  Dao  there  are  a  n-amber  of 
prisoners  convicted  of  robbery,  killing  peo- 
ple, and  raping  who  are  sentenced  from  5  to 
20  years  of  hard  labor,  and  death  punish- 
ment. These  include  military  culprits  who 
could  have  been  re-tralned,  by  the  govern- 
ment In  order  to  participate  In  the  equal 
life  of  the  Vietnamese  community.  However 
the  Con  Son  government  encouraged  their 
cruelty  and  barbarism  by  giving  them  the 
title  of  "Order  Guard"  of  the  prison.  They  use 
materialistic  means  and  allow  a  certain  in- 
dulgence to  attract  and  increase  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  "Order  and  Security"  prisoners, 
while  they  could  have  ended  these  acts. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  who  were  attracted 
by  these  materialistic  means,  once  again  sold 
their  soul  to  take  the  responsibility  of  "keep- 
ing the  order".  They  are  used  as  reformative 
cadres  because  they  directly  beat  and  control 
the  lives  of  prisoners  in  the  various  prison 
wards  and  cells.  Their  inhumane  acts  of  beat- 
ing, of  killing  and  disposing  of  us  Increase 
the  ■prestige"  of  the  administrators,  and  the 
conSdence  and  favors  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  They  have  much  hope  of  having 
their  sentences  reduced  through  the  report 
of  the  Administrative  Committee  that  '"thev 
behave  well"'.  Thus  the  orderlies'  killing 
actions  were  easy  activities,  even  pastime 
hobbies. 

The  Con  Son  government's  toleration  of 
these  barbarouo  acts  of  the  orderlies  en- 
courages their  bestial  desires,  most  clearly, 
through  the  acceptance  of  their  lusty  activi- 
ties: visiting  the  prostitute  houses.  Injection 
of  marijuanas  and  opium  and  gambling.  This 
type  of  life  has  been  and  Is  still  being  public 
at  Con  Son,  Smuggled  opium  Is  bought 
through  the   intermediary   of   the   proctors. 


Gambling  is  tolerated  by  the  upper  proctors. 
Prostitution  Is  provided  by  a  series  of  girls. 
The  orderlies  fiiht  in  these  activities,  some- 
times even  killing  each  other.  W'lth  the  sup- 
port of  the  Con  Son  authorities  i.nd  with 
their  assigned  positions,  they  publicly  grab 
our  money.  Some  of  them  jjossess  as  great  a 
sum  as  4  or  500.000  plasters  from  these  ac- 
tivities" I  as  is  the  case  of  the  orderly  Tam 
Kinhi  or  are  released  after  having  been  able 
to  kill  too  many  political  prisoners  (as  is  the 
case  of  Muol  Mau) . 

The  Island  Master  and  the  heads  of  the 
committees  protect  these  acts  that  they 
themselves  have  planned,  and  destroy  the 
evidences  of  robbery  and  acts  of  cheating 
the  prisoners  of  their  food  ration  in  order  to 
raise  poultry  for  their  own  benefit. 

At  the  island,  a  prisoner  who  wants  to  buy 
something  must  cet  it  through  the  order- 
committee,  i.e.  througli  a  "hlter"  who  fixes 
the  price  of  ihe  item.'^.  Tne  pri.soner  h:is  only 
a  choice  either  to  iDuy  it  or  net.  either  to 
need  it  from  ihe  prison  or  not.  Money  com- 
ing from  the  prisoners  of  the  tiger-cages 
may  reach  a  million  plasters,  and  this  Is 
freely  divided  am"n2  the  chiefs.  Prisoners 
"A'ho  want  to  get  the  money  they  had  or  the 
money  sent  to  them  by  their  families  run 
into  many  dltficultles.  some  cf  them  have  had 
to  fight  and  sacrifice  their  lives  in  order  to 
get  it. 

With  the  support  of  the  government,  the 
orderlies  have  a  new  profesion:  that  of 
killing  people  without  being  accused,  that  of 
torturing  which  was  reserved  only  to  the 
secret  police,  that  of  reformative  cadres  of 
the  prison  and  the  Administration.  A  more 
tragic  profession  is  the  acting  as  a  health 
ar-siEtant.  Such  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Pham  Van 
Mong.  who,  after  having  beaten  us  to  death, 
is  now  assigned  the  job  of  health  assist.int 
in  order  to  try  medicines  on  us  and  use  us  as 
experimental  animals,  shooting  needles  into 
our  bodies  in  place  of  the  previous  clubs 
on  our  heads.  Of  course,  we  never  forget  the 
devoted  help  of  tlie  doctors,  health  assistant. 
who  are  here  as  politic.il  prisoners  and  who. 
despite  suffering  and  continuous  threats  by 
the  authorities,  still  manage  to  give  cure  to 
many  of  us.  We  also  do  not  forget  .«ome  of 
the  orderlies  who  still  treat  us  v."ith  some 
sympathy.  We  can  never  forget  their  grace 
Some  of  them  were  barbarously  be-; ten  by  the 
Administration  when  they  tried  to  help  us. 

Once  again,  we  are  thankful  to  their  s\m- 
pathies  and  help  for  us.  On  the  other  side 
we  are  forced  to  accept  the  daily  cruelty 
and  the  insults.  Some  of  them  use  the  most 
vulgar  words  and  in  our  struggles  for  im- 
provement of  conditions  some  of  them  lx.ive 
become  torture-specialists  by  applying  lime 
powder  on  our  bodies  so  that  some  of  the 
prisoners  are  choked  and  vomit  blood,  Tlie 
orderlies  are  equipped  with  masks  and  %\o\  es 
while  beating  us.  In  one  of  the  most  typical 
and  recent  cases  in  December,  some  women 
political  prisoners  were  covered  with  lime 
powder  and  two  of  Uiem  were  beaten  to 
death.  Each  4  orderlies  are  In  charge  of 
torturing  and  beating  one  of  us  as  in  the 
case  of  February  28,  1970  at  Camp,  where 
the  repression  was  carried  out  under  direc- 
tion of  the  proctors  Tha,  Chin  Khuong,  Chin 
Rong  and  liigh  ranking  officer  named  Due. 
On  May  5.  as  we  asked  to  see  the  head  of  the 
committee  for  improvement  of  conditions, 
we  had  to  decide  on  the  last  means  of  strug- 
gle— that  we  were  ready  to  accept  death 
through  a  non-violent  protest:  an  unlimited 
hunger  strike.  The  strike  lasted  over  a  week. 
Still  we  could  not  see  Mr.  Chin  ELhuong.  He 
remained  Indifferent  to  our  minimum  and 
just  demands.  One  fellow  prisoner.  Mr.  Ho 
Van  Chin,  23  years  old,  of  Dien  Ban  dis- 
trict province  of  Quang  Nam  sacrificed  him- 
self in  this  struggle.  His  corijse  was  robbed 
and  his  death  was  given  a  falsified  reason 
"dead  because  of  Illness"  with  the  complice 
of  the  health  service  and  the  police  depart- 
ment of  the  Island. 


Under  the  direction  of  tlie  Island  Master 
Le  Canh  Ve.  we  are  constantly  under  threats 
of  being  beaten  or  killed.  Just  an  act  of  un- 
buttoning your  shirt  because  of  the  heat, 
or  a  noise  caused  by  your  leg  as  you  un- 
voluntarily  move  it  under  the  chains,  or 
your  not  bending  the  head  as  you  p<iss  the 
office,  and  you  arc  punished  with  a  series  of 
beatings  and  insults  for  tlie  reason  of  not 
observing  the  rules  cf  the  center. 

Here,  the  orderlies  have  the  opportunity 
to  use  the  modern  ways  of  the  hooligans 
which  have  the  name  of  "Rubbing  the 
Heel",  "Crushing  the  Pepper"'  or  "Used 
Bolts":  they  use  their  feet,  or  long  heavy 
sticks  which  were  used  to  bar  the  doors 
(called  Red  Bars  i  or  Iron  bolts  to  hit  on 
our  heads  and  necks,  especially  on  the  weak 
parts  cf  the  body.  Besides  this,  they  con- 
tinually keep  us  under  shackles.  In  the  past 
year,  we  were  free  from  the  shackles  only 
for  8  days,  4  days  at  New  Year.  3  days  at 
Wandering-Soul  holiday,  and  one  day  before 
we  returned  home.  This  "grace  "  to  the  pris- 
oner is  very  valuable  as  we  tvere  at  ease 
being  able  to  move  our  legs  when  we  slept 
after  days  and  months  of  being  paralyzed. 
We  always  remember  thes«  feelings  and  are 
grateful  for  those  who  have  created  these 
holidays,  to  save  the  con.sclence  of  these 
people  here  who  have  lost  most  of  their 
iium.an  qualities. 

We  had  the  ""opportunity"  to  be  under 
two  kinds  of  shackles  belonging  to  two  dif- 
ferent periods: 

Shackles  of  the  period  of  the  French  col- 
onists which  are  round  and  smooth  under 
the  legs. 

And  shackles  of  this  period  which  are 
made  of  F  8-iron  provided  by  U.S.  aide  for 
the  construction  of  houses.  'These  iron  bars 
ars  shaped  to  the  form  of  shackles.  They  are 
full  of  sharp,  pointed  thorns  which  cause 
.,  ileni  pain  reaching  to  yot:r  heart  and  brain 
v.hcn  you  have  your  leg  under  it.  Later. 
these  sharp  teetli  cut  the  legs  and  make 
painful  wounds  arotind  them:  each  time 
he  moves  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Is  a  misery 
for  the  prisoner.  Such  is  the  shrewdness 
and  cruelty  of  this  present  regime  and  of 
P, 8-iron  aide. 

As  for  the  prisoners  with  hard  labor  sen- 
tence, whenever  they  struggle  to  ask  for 
more  rice  and  salt,  they  are  punished  by 
the  "disciplinarians"  who  shut  them  up  in 
cave-cells. 

The  shape  of  the  caves  Is  a  half-circle.  It 
i.«  verv  narrow,  without  enough  light  and 
air  for  10  people  jailed  together.  The  pris- 
oners collapse  in  ext  reme  insufficiency  and 
becau,=e  of  i-ontinucus  tortures  to  death.  The 
call  Mr  Orderly,  we  have  a  dead  man  in 
our  cell"'  or  "Mr,  Orderly,  someone  is  in 
asony"  is  very  common  lo  vis.  Each  lime  we 
hear  the  call,  our  heart  is  broken  and  we 
think  of  our  own  fate. 

To  protest  against  this  situatu  n,  t!-.e  pris- 
oner accepts  sacrificing  himself  so  that  his 
friends  may  'live  "  in  a  better  condition,  or 
he  surrenders  to  the  cruelty  of  the  men.  thus 
letting  his  friends  live  in  a  v.orse  condition 
We  choose  the  former,  because  we  cannot  let 
the  proctors  and  the  island  master  exploit 
human  strength,  through  hard  labor,  caus- 
ing death  to  the  prisoners  when  they  slipped 
from  the  top  of  a  high  hill  or  were  smashed 
by  a  fallen  tree  The  ma*"er  ribbed  part  of 
the  wood  that  the  prisoners  have  chopped. 
what  remains  is  divided  among  the  other 
proctors  (as  the  case  of  the  Proctor  Danh 
Sinh  and  his  fellows).  They  used  about  10 
prisoners  In  their  families  as  slaves.  3  to 
cultivate  land  for  the  famlly"s  food,  one  to 
take  care  of  their  children,  2  to  cook.  2  to 
wash  clothes,  one  to  be  messenger.  In  case 
the  prisoner  has  some  education,  he  Is  used 
as  preceptor  without  wages  to  the  adminis- 
trators' children  against  his  will  Selling 
their  education  in  order  not  to  be  whlpi>ed! 
Selling  their  education  in  order  not  to  be 
shackled!  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  Intellectual 
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in  prison  who  Is  forced  to  accept  the  regime, 
to  overlook  It,  even  though  It  is  cruel.  Does 
one  accept  to  stay  In  prison  In  order  to  learn 
more  slavery  or  to  learn  to  fight  against  in- 
justice In  the  tiger-cages.  Most  of  us  stu- 
dents in  the  whole  coimtry  take  the  second 
choice. 

If  In  Saigon,  there  are  continuous  cam- 
paigns In  favor  of  lowly  romantic  love,  and 
family  ties  to  avoid  the  struggle  against  in- 
justice, this  type  of  reformative  education  is 
strictly  not  applied  to  us  In  prison.  The  lo\'e 
of  brothers,  sons,  fathers  in  dangers,  pris- 
ons. ...  Is  repressed  by  ■discipline."  One  is 
not  allowed  to  write  letters  to  his  family,  to 
meet  his  relatives.  They  publicly  call  these 
love  sentiments  "lowly",  so  that  the  prisoner 
gives  In  his  desire  to  see  his  relatives.  The 
authorities  have  created  scenes  of  unhappy 
mothers  and  wives  weeping  day  and  night 
for  their  sons,  husbands  and  fathers.  The 
authorities  rudely  accuse  the  prisoners  of 
"having  no  sentimentality"  I.e.  having  no 
lowly  love  as  they  expected,  giving  pretext 
that  these  prisoners  who  dare  struggle 
against  cruelty  have  a  higher  love  and  a 
higher  and  more  determinate  love  for  their 
country. 

However,  In  front  of  the  Infinite  unhappl- 
ness  of  mothers  and  wives,  can  the  authori- 
ties always  remain  silent?  For,  no  matter 
how  violent  they  are,  they  cannot  in  the 
name  of  cruelty  destroy  family  relations  and 
human  love.  We  have  experienced  the  depri- 
vation of  love  and  we  have  escaped  this.  But 
what  Is  the  fate  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
prisoners  who  still  remain  there? 

Here,  we  have  to  ralsve  a  question.  How  can 
the  authorities  at  Con  Son  plan  and  carry 
out  these  barbarous  acts  without  being  dis- 
covered? How  can  the  province  chief  suc- 
ceed In  taking  bribes,  squeezing  out  the  prls- 
oner.s  if  the  "special  committees,"  "the  or- 
ganization of  the  order  committee."  "the  di- 
vision of  benefits  among  the  province  chief 
and  the  proctors  '  are  being  openly  reported? 
The  province  chief  classifies  the  Jails  In'o 
different  categories — Jails  for  the  prisoner.^ 
with  and  without  sentence:  Jails  for  the 
prisoners  with  hard  labor  sentence  and  the 
isolated  prisoners:  Jails  for  the  prisoners 
with  a  light  sentence  and  political  prison- 
ers: but  most  typical  are  the  Jails  for  the 
■undisciphncd"  and  the  "disciplined." 

The  .system  of  re-tralning  the  prisoners 
Through  series  of  barbarous  whippings, 
through  forcing  their  labor  by  the  chief  of 
Con  Son  Island  has  transformed  these  pris- 
oners without  freedom  into  complete  physi- 
cal and  mental  slaves.  The  degree  of  slavery 
depends  on  the  degree  of  "correction"  given 
by  the  Con  Son  Administration.  At  the  'ery 
beginning  when  we  first  came  to  the  prl.son 
we  were  warned  by  Mr.  Ve's  words:  "Obey 
us.  bend  to  force  and  misery.  Otherwise  we'll 
treat  vf  \ir  stubborness  by  breaking  your 
bones." 

We  had  to  obey,  and  follow  the  orders, 
sell  our  labor.  If  we  protest  if  we  dare  stand 
up  against  violence,  whether  we  are  numer- 
ous or  not.  no  matter  what  means  we  use, 
we  will  be  beaten  to  death.  They  try  to 
correct  us  through  violence,  threats,  cheat- 
ing us  of  our  food.  Correction  here  means 
violence,  and  robbery  by  the  Con  Son  au- 
thorities Yet.  they  are  not  yet  satisfied. 
They  deceive  the  outsiders  who  come  and 
visit  us  through  false  "democracy  at  the 
Island  "  How  can  there  be  democracy  here? 
Only  prisons.  Therefore  the  master  of  the 
people  Is  'he  King  of  the  Island  Le  Canh  Ve. 
In  order  to  see  how  powerful  he  Is.  how 
much  authority  he  has  over  the  slave  prls- 
oner.s.  he  has  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  letter 
box  to  receive  the  people's  opinions.  For 
more  than  4  years,  he  has  only  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  the  box.  As  a  result,  the 
authors  of  the  letters  were  summoned  to  r 
sp>eclal  committee  to  get  answers.  In  form 
of  terrible  whippings.  "Who  tells  you  to  de- 


nounce us?,"  "who  gives  you  the  right  to 
give  opinion?  "  "Remember  boy,  this  is  a 
prison."  From  then  on,  the  letter  box  gets 
rusted  through  lime,  still  It  remains  on  the 
wall.  We  wonder  if  any  of  the  congressmen 
group  who  came  to  visit  the  Island  has  no- 
ticed the  rust  on  the  lock  of  the  box  though 
the  words  "People's  Opinion"  still  remain, 
together  with  Mr.  Le  Canh  Ve. 

When  there  are  teams  who  come  to  visit, 
or  investigate  the  order,  the  special  com- 
mittee takes  care  of  giving  us  some  "wipe." 
We  get  a  chance  to  wash  ourselves  lest  we 
stink.  They  have  us  cut  our  hair  and  whiskers 
so  that  '.ve  look  less  wild  and  they  do  not 
forget  to  warn  us  carefully  "Don't  you 
breathe  a  word  to  the  team,  beware  of 
death,  we  will  not  forgive  you.  Hear  it?" 
We  note  that  when  some  of  the  members  of 
the  team  have  the  generous  idea  of  asking 
about  the  conditions  In  the  tiger-cages,  cell 
No.  2.  the  cow-cage,  they  are  given  such 
answers  as  "that  was  in  the  French  period. 
it  no  longer  exists  today."  Stacks  of  fire- 
wood were  piled  in  front  of  the  doors  of  the 
cells  to  hide  the  cells,  cow-cages,  and  the 
tiger  cages.  "It  no  longer  exists"  says  Le 
Canh  Ve. 

Sirs,  countrymen,  friends.  Student  Rep- 
resentatives of  tiae  Saigon  Student  Union, 
the  Joint  Councils  of  the  Faculties  of  Van 
Hanh  University,  and  Can  Tho,  Hue  Uni- 
versities, the  Committee  to  Oppose  Repres- 
sion of  the  Students  of  Van  Hanh.  Saigon, 
Hue  and  Can  Tho  Universities  and  of  the 
Saigon  High  Schools  and  relatives  of  the 
prisoners  all  over  South  Vietnam. 

We  hope  to  have  reported  to  you  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  violence  and  cruelty 
of  the  prison  system.  What  does  the  Govern- 
ment Uunk?  Sirs,  what  must  we  do  to  re- 
establish equality  and  justice  to  the  people 
deprived  of  freedom,  those  who  can  never 
speak  out  for  their  human  rights,  those  who 
silently  and  continuously  struggle  against 
the  injustices  of  a  sinful  and  vulgar  society. 
S.Tlgon,  June   19.   1970. 

Than  V,*n  Long 
Caao  Nguten  Lot 
Nguyen  Thanh  Tong 
Nguyen  Tdan  Kift 
Nguyen   M:nh  Tbi. 


ROLES  OF  CONGRESS  AND  PRES- 
IDENT—AMERICAN MILITARY 
COMMITMENTS 

I  Mr,  GUDE  at^ked  and  vva.s  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tho  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  revived  the  continu- 
ing debate  over  the  roles  of  Congress  and 
the  Pre.^adent  in  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
can military  commitments  abroad.  A 
touch  of  historical  perspective  is  es- 
sential, for  Uie  que.stion  of  balancing  the 
war  powers  between  the  legislature  and 
the  executive  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution 
and  as  current  as  Cambodia. 

My  Maryland  colleaL'ue  in  the  other 
body.  Senator  Charles  McC.  M.athias, 
has  contributed  this  perspective  in  a  most 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  war  power, 
presented  in  an  article  in  the  May  24, 
1969.  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  I  agree 
with  his  conclusion  that  the  division  of 
war  powers  conceived  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  is  still  workable  t<?day.  The  Pres- 
ident's powers  as  Commander  in  Chief 
are  embedded  in  our  Constitution  and 
traditions.  Congress  has  no  power  to  limit 
his  authority  to  act  in  an  emergency  to 
protect  our  servicemen  or  the  lives  of 


Americans  at  home  or  abroad.  In  a  case 
which  does  not  qualify  as  an  emergency, 
however,  our  Constitution  and  traditions 
require  consultation  with  Congress, 
which  has  the  power  to  declare  war,  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  and  to  ratify 
treaties.  A  division  of  powers  centuries 
old  can  continue  to  serve  the  Nation  well 
provided  that  we  in  Congress  live  up  to 
our  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  military 
commitments,  and  the  Executive  recog- 
nizes our  obligation  to  do  so. 
The  article  follows : 

Not  Between  Congress  and  President: 

Mathias 

(By  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr  ) 

In  ordering  the  United  States  Navy  to  pro- 
tect American  shipping  from  attacks  by  the 
French  Navy  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  Pres- 
ident John  Adams  presented  the  country 
with  its  first  experience  in  balancing  the  war 
powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  executive.  He 
acted  only  after  recelrtng  congressional  au- 
thorization to  protect  U.S.  commerce  on  the 
seas. 

A  few  years  later,  Jefferson  faced  a  similar 
problem  In  the  course  of  a  dispute  with 
Spain,  Jefferson,  and  after  him  Presidents 
Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  maintained 
the  position  that,  in  Jefferson's  words,  "It  Is 
my  duty  to  await  their  (congressional)  au- 
thority before  using  force  In  any  degree 
which  could  be  avoided."  Since  that  early 
period  of  our  history.  Presidents  have  taken 
varying  positions  on  the  locus  of  war  author- 
ity. Twentieth  Century  Presidents,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  President  Eisenhower, 
have  claimed  the  power  to  commit  our  forces 
abroad  with  little  or  no  congressional  au- 
thorization. 

The  issue  raised  by  John  Adams  thus  re- 
mains with  us  today,  as  American  combat 
troops  march  across  an  international  bound- 
iiry  into  Cambodia  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  acting  alone  under  his  constitu- 
tional authority  as  commander-in-chief. 

NO    GROUNDS' 

Administration  spokesmen  have  told  me 
that  the  specific  role  of  Congress  in  matters 
of  war  and  peace  is  the  object  of  a  190-year 
constitutional  controversy.  The  President. 
they  imply,  cannot  wait  until  It  is  resolved 
before  he  acts.  This  Is  partly  true.  But  there 
is  no  190-year  debate  over  the  question  o! 
whether  Congress  should  have  any  role  at  al'.. 
Yet  Congress  was  not  consulted — indeed  was 
not  e^en  informed — before  the  recent  deci- 
sions expanding  the  war.  When  the  troop? 
moved  out  for  Cambodia  we  were  not  told 
whether  they  were  on  the  road  to  peace  or 
the  road  to  Mandalay. 

It  Is  said  that  this  invasion  of  yet  another 
country  in  Southeast  Asia  was  based  on 
purely  military  considerations,  which  the 
Senate  has  no  grounds  to  second-guess  But 
these  decisions  caused  the  stock  market  to 
plummet  and  our  campuses  to  explode  Or. 
any  rea.sonable  scale  of  nonmilitary  priori- 
ties— or  any  scale  of  more  than  short-term 
military  interests — the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy and  educational  system  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  United  S'ates  than  the  future 
of  Fishook  and  Parrots  Beak — or  even  of 
Saigon  Even  more  vital  Is  the  avoidance  of 
a  confrontation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Middle  East.  Yet 
our  appeals  for  Soviet  restraint  are  drowned 
amid  the  cries  of  battle  in  Southeast  Asia, 
.A  further  concern  is  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  Vienna  negotiations  on 
strategic  armaments,  designed  to  halt  the 
dangerous  and  costly  arms  race. 

The  Constitution  divided  authority  be- 
tween the  exclusively  civilian  Congress  and 
the  partly  military  executive  In  large  meas- 
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ure  to  assure  that  such  nonmllitary  concerns 
would  receive  an  adequate  hearing.  In  our 
current  military  crisis  it  Is  of  particular  im- 
portance for  us  to  transcend  a  bombslght 
view. 

ALL    TOO   REAL 

American  policy  In  Southeast  Asia  seems 
trapped  m  a  room  of  distorting  mirrors. 
Everywhere  we  go  we  encounter  a  crazily 
perverted  reflection  of  our  own  ideas.  We 
are  winning  a  "victory,"  the  President  tells 
us.  Yet  no  policy-maker  has  been  able  to 
define  the  concept  of  vlct-ory  In  a  meaning- 
ful way— whether  in  the  self-abasing  terms 
of  a  body  count  or  In  the  Idiom  of  self- 
determination,  deprived  of  all  meaning  by  a 
decade  of  massive  American  Intervention. 
The  situation  doe«  not  accord  with  the 
rhetoric  of  either  side:  "American  Imperial- 
ism," "Vietnamese  self-determination." 
■American  military  victory,"  "South  Viet- 
namese democracy"  are  all  phantom  concepts 
in  this  terrible  conflict.  The  words  pursue 
the  realities  and  never  catch  them  in  the 
jungle  of  an  all-engrossing  war.  All  Ideals 
tend  to  be  dissolved  by  the  cruel  logic  of 
combat. 

For,  regardless  of  the  phantom  quality  of 
much  of  our  thinking  about  Vietnam,  the 
■oombs  and  bullets  are  all  too  real.  And  all 
too  real.  also,  are  the  perversions  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  to  which  the  war  has  so 
heavily  contributed,  particularly  In  the  con- 
stitutional relationship  between  the  execu- 
uve  and  Congress  In  the  making  of  American 
military  commitments  and  policies. 

An  important  step  In  restoring  the  balunce 
was  taken  last  June  by  the  Senate  and  the 
national  commitments  resolution.  This  enact- 
ment affirms  the  need  for  specific  congres- 
sional approval  for  any  foreign  commitment 
or  engagement  of  American  troops.  Since  that 
clear  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Senate  was 
promulgated,  however,  there  have  been  new 
military  engagements  In  Laos  and  Cambodia 
without  any  congressional  action  whatsoever. 
And  the  administration  has  reasserted  Its 
position  that  the  President  has  "Inherent 
powers"  to  Intervene  overseas  without  legis- 
lation authorization. 

OPTIONAL? 

The  recent  reassertion  of  the  theory  of 
executive  "Inherent"  powers  to  make  war 
came  in  response  to  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  myself 
to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  other  Cold 
War  resolutions  based  on  this  broad  view 
of  presidential  authority.  The  administration 
stated  with  regard  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  en- 
actment that  It  did  not  oppose  repeal  because 
the  President  as  commander-in-chief  already 
has  ample  authority  to  conduct  military 
operations  In  Vietnam  and  related  areas. 

There  are  two  theories  designed  to  sup- 
port the  notion  that  congressional  action 
must  be  optional  on  matters  of  war  and  peace 
in  the  modern  age.  One  Is  the  big-war 
theory — that  In  the  nuclear  age  wars  may 
be  too  large  and  cataclysmic  to  allow  a  con- 
gressional role.  And  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  during  a  nuclear  war  the  role 
of  Congress  would  be  problematical.  The 
other  theory  Is  the  reverse  of  the  big-war 
theory.  It  Is  that  In  the  modern  age  wars 
tend  to  be  too  small,  secret  and  Intricate  to 
allow  a  congressional  role. 

It  Is  this  small-war  theory  that  increas- 
ing numbers  of  senators  and  congressmen 
are  now  rejecting,  because  If  it  is  accepted  it 
means  that  Congress  cannot  Intervene  in  the 
war-making  process  until  It  has  gotten  out 
of  hand,  until  war  Is  a  fait  accompli.  Just 
because  In  the  nuclear  age  wars  often  take 
the  form  of  insurgencies,  preservation  of 
meaningful  congressional  war  powers  re- 
quires that  they  be  applied  to  this  kind  of 
conflict.  We  must  overcome  the  pervasive 
notion  that  congressional  military  authority 


consists  only  of  the  crude  instruments  of 
war  declaration  and  purse-string  garotte 
which  may  be  applicable  only  after  a  mili- 
tary commitment  has  gone  amuck. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  our  experi- 
ence with  the  new  conditions  of  the  nu- 
clear age — big  wars,  small  wars,  secret 
wars  and  non-wars — affirms  rather  than 
impugns  the  durability  of  the  insights 
of  the  founding  fathers.  Their  reserva- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  right  to  re- 
pel attack  remains  valid  In  terms  of  a  strat- 
egy of  deterrence.  Their  reservation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  power  to  ratify  treaties. 
declare  war,  raise  and  regulate  our  military 
forc«s  and  define  and  punish  piracies  and 
other  violations  of  international  law — in 
other  words,  the  vesting  of  comprehensive 
war  {xjwers  in  the  Congress — remains  emi- 
nently desirable.  The  alternative,  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  feared.  Is  to 
grant  dictatorial  powers  to  the  executive  in 
this  realm.  This  approach  has  been  tried, 
notably  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced a  near  constitutional  crisis  and  a  slatt 
of  national  demoraliz.uion  In  relation  to  the 
legitimacy  of  our  foreign  and  military  poU- 
cles. 

The  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator 
Mansfield  and  myself  Is  a  Joint  resolution, 
with  the  force  of  law  when  passed  by  both 
houses  and  signed  by  the  President,  Be- 
yond its  provision  repealing  old  foreign 
crisis  resolutions,  it  also  would  extend  spe- 
cific authority  to  the  President  to  pursue 
essentially  defensi\e  military  polices  in 
Vietnam  in  the  context  of  a  continued  com- 
mitment to  toi;il  withdrawal  and  to  nego- 
tiations. If  the  President  signs  this  bill,  it 
will  symbolize  his  acceptance  of  a  reasser- 
tion of  congressional  powers  on  matters  of 
war  and  peace.  If  he  refuses,  then  the  Con- 
gress may  plausibly  reach  for  its  more  ex- 
treme powers,  though  there  may  not  be  sul- 
flcent  congressional  support  to  employ 
them  todiy. 

In  correcting  the  constitutional  imbal- 
ance and  withdrawing  our  troops,  I  hope 
we  can  also  end  the  V'ietnamizatlon  of  Amer- 
ican politics.  We  can  restore  balance  to  our 
vision  of  the  world  and  our  country.  We  can 
see  again  wlial  is  important  and  what  is  not. 
and  how  America  can  again  become  the 
best  hope  for  mankind. 


TRANSFER  OP  EAST- WEST  CENTER 
IN  HAWAII  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ' 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  East-West  Center  in 
Hawaii  from  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  convinced 
that  this  transfer  should  be  effected  in 
the  interest  of  obtaining  maximum  edu- 
cational advantages  for  the  students  in 
this  great  new  institution.  Recent  events 
evolving  from  efforts  to  reorganize  the 
center  into  a  problem-solving  organiza- 
tion have  placed  in  focus  the  need  to 
determine  our  ultimate  objectives  in 
establishing  the  center. 

As  one  who  has  always  felt  that  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change Between  East  and  West  should 
serve  primarily  an  educational  objec- 
tive— the  interchange  of  ideas  by  scholars 
and  faculty  from  the  East  and  our  West- 


em  society — I  feel  that  these  new  prob- 
lem-oriented directions  are  significantly 
different  from  the  goals  envisioned  by 
Congress  in  creating  this  institution 
shortly  after  Hawaii  became  a  State. 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  make  the 
center  more  dependent  on  the  goals  and 
aspirations  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment rather  than  an  independent  edu- 
cational institution  attuned  to  the  ideals 
of  academic  freedom  and  reasoned  dis- 
course. While  I  recognize  the  need  for 
our  State  Department  to  pursue  the  ends 
of  our  international  relations,  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  the  role  of  the  East-West 
Center  to  become  merely  an  instrument 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Congress  never  intended  the  East-West 
Center  to  be  an  appendage  of  American 
diplomacy,  but  through  budget  pressures 
the  State  Department  has  gradually  been 
enforcing  its  will  on  the  institution.  Now 
It  appears  that  unless  a  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  implemented,  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  original  concept  will  soon  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  center  was  officially  authorized  on 
May  14.  1960.  when  President  Ei.senhower 
signed  into  law  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1960.  which  included  an  amendment 
establishing  the  center.  Fne  months 
later,  on  October  25.  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Univer.sity  of  Hawaii  signed 
a  memorandum  of  agreement  approving 
a  $10  million  grant  "to  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  establish  and  operate"  the 
center. 

The  signing  of  the  agreement  followed 
more  than  a  year  of  concentrated  efforts 
by  Hawaii's  Governor.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, the  University  of  Hawaii, 
and  members  of  the  Hawaii  community, 
all  of  whom  worked  to  make  the  center 
a  reality. 

It  all  began  on  April  16,  1959,  when 
then  Senator  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  in  an 
address  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  in  Washington,  DC.  called 
for  the  establishment  in  Hawaii  of  an 
"international  university"  as  a  meeting- 
place  for  the  intellectuals  of  the  East  and 
West. 

Less  than  a  month  earlier.  President 
Eisenhower  had  signed  into  law  the  bill 
that  would  make  Hawaii  a  State  on  Au- 
gust 21.  With  statehood  only  a  few 
months  off,  many  considered  it  an  ideal 
time  to  replace  the  idea  of  Hawaii  as  an 
"outpost"  in  the  Pacific  with  the  reality 
of  Hawaii  as  the  Nation's  bridge  to  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

Thus,  from  the  very  start,  it  was 
thought  that  communications  would  be 
on  a  two-way  street,  not  on  a  one-way 
basis  with  the  United  States  furnishing 
the  talking  and  Asia  furnishing  the  lis- 
tening. 

In  August  the  State  Department  estab- 
lished an  interagency  working  group  to 
study  the  factors  involved  in  the  cen- 
ter's establishment.  The  group's  inves- 
tigations were  focused  on  the  proposals 
of  the  Congress  as  contained  in  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1959  and  on  those 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
by  the  Governor,  William  F.  Quinn. 

Governor    Quinn's    proposals    repre- 
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sented  the  thinking  of  a  community  ad- 
visory committee  which  envisioned  two 
programs,  one  deahng  with  higher  learn- 
ing and  the  other  dealing  with  technical 
training.  He  said: 

The  pri  grams  a-e  mutually  supporting 
and  complementary;  each  serves  a  different 
range  of  needs  and  interests. 

I  agree  with  this  concept  and  wish  to 
make  no  criticism  of  programs  at  the 
center  to  impart  technical  training  and 
expertise  to  Asian  students.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  challenges  faced  by 
Asians  realize  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  engineers  and  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians of  all  types  who  can  bring  the 
technology-  of  the  West  to  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  East. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  needs  of  the 
equally  important  sphere  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  being  overlooked  in  the  new 
directions  the  center  has  been  taking. 
This  has  been  my  belief  for  some  time, 
particularly  since  the  unfortunate  case 
of  Mr.  Chen  Yu-hsi,  a  Taiwanese  stu- 
dent who  attended  the  center  from  1964 
to  1966  and  later,  while  working  in  Japan, 
was  apprehended  and  flown  to  Taiwan, 
charged  with  treason,  and  sentenced  to  7 
years  of  imprisonment. 

It  was  alleged  in  the  original  bill  of 
particulars  that  Mr.  Yu-hsi  was  being 
charged  for  reading  Communist  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Hawaii:  this 
charge  was  later  deleted  and  .1  was  de- 
nied by  Taiwanese  authorities  such  a 
charge  had  even  been  contemplated.  But 
the  arrest  disclosed  widespread  reports 
at  the  center  that  student  "spies'"  at  the 
center  employed  by  Taiwan  and  other 
Asian  governments  were  reporting  to 
those  governments  on  statements  and 
activities  of  their  students  at  the  center. 
This,  of  course,  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  ideal  of  academic  freedom  since  stu- 
dents facing  arrest  on  their  return  home 
could  not  be  expected  to  participate  free- 
ly in  academic  interchange  of  ideas. 

It  is  also  true  thrt  our  State  Depart- 
ment, which  is  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  center,  has  been  unable  to 
take  firm  action  to  prevent  this  type  of 
Interference  by  Asian  governments  be- 
cause it  is  our  foreign  policy  to  support 
the  governments  Involved.  Again,  I  do 
not  question  the  Department's  interest 
In  promoting  our  foreign  policy,  but  it 
should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  stu- 
dents' academic  freedom  at  the  East- 
West  Center  if  another  alternative  is 
feasible. 

I  believe  that  such  problems  could 
largely  be  eliminated  through  transfer 
of  the  Center  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  where 
the  emphasis  would  be  on  education 
rather  than  implementation  of  foreign 
policy  objectives. 


CRIME  CONTROL  AND  SAFE 
STREETS  ACT 

fMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first 
offer  a  public  apolccy  for  my   absence 


from  this  body  on  Monday,  June  29,  when 
the  House  voted  on  H.R.  17825,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  I  was  absent 
on  official  business,  the  nature  of  which 
was  indeed  harmonious  with  the  vote  on 
this  floor.  I  was  in  New  York  City,  chair- 
ing hearings  of  this  body's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime.  Our  hearings  centered 
on  the  devastating  problem  of  heroin 
abuse,  which  contributes  greatly  to  crime 
wherever  that  vicious  drug  gains  a  foot- 
hold. 

So.  while  I  could  not  cast  an  affirmative 
vote  when  the  roll  was  called  last  Mon- 
day, I  wioh  now  to  state  publicly  my 
support  for  the  bill  and  its  purposes. 

For  the  past  14  months,  sitting  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  I  have  been  daily  occupied  with 
the  complex  problem  of  crime  in  America 
and  I  have  been  daily  impre.'ised  with  the 
toll  crime  exacts  from  American  society 
and  its  fine  citizens.  Probably  no  other 
domestic  problem  affect.s  so  many  Ameri- 
cans as  crime  and  the  fear  that  crime 
engenders.  And  probably  no  other  prob- 
lem cries  out  quite  so  loudly  for  a  rapid 
solution. 

While  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a 
single  Member  of  thi^  body  who  thinks 
there  ought  to  be  a  national  police  force 
to  fight  crime,  I  think  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  helping  local 
jurisdictions  fight  crime  is  clear. 

The  Members  of  this  body  recognized 
that  responsibility  in  pa.ssing  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  And  we  continue  to  recognize 
that  responsibility  in  passing  the  amend- 
ments to  that  act  in  order  to  improve 
and  streamline  tlie  administration  of 
that  legislation. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
had  I  been  here  Monday,  instead  of  in 
New  York  on  official  bu.siness,  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  17825. 
But  there  is  also  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  amendment  does  not  go  far 
enough,  does  not  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  out  effectively  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  tiiis  legislation. 

I  was  deeply  {gained  when  the  adminis- 
tration, which  came  into  office  vowing 
a  war  on  crime,  requested  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
only  $480  million  for  fiscal  1971.  That 
figure,  I  am  soriy  to  say,  indicated  that 
there  was  more  rhetoric  than  cash  in 
their  proposed  war  on  crime.  I  am 
pleased,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  this  body  saw 
fit  to  raise  the  authorii^^.tion  to  $650  mU- 
lion,  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
administration  request. 

But  while  we  are  all  painfully  aware  of 
the  somewhat  strained  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  coimtry  today,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  time  to  spend  money  to 
fight  crime  is  now.  not  tomorrow.  The 
bill  this  body  has  passed  includes  a  fiscal 
1972  authorization  of  $1  billion  and  a 
fiscal  1973  authorization  of  SI. 5  billion. 

I  say  that  we  should  be  spending  that 
$1  billion  now,  not  next  year. 

We  should  be  using  our  big  guns  now, 
not  holding  them  in  reserve.  We  should 
be  attacking  the  problem  with  every  re- 


source at  our  command,  not  waiting  to 
see  if  mild  measures  will  do  the  job.  The 
dollar  we  do  not  spend  today  will  prob- 
ably cost  us  $2  or  $3  in  the  future. 

When  I  testified  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  behalf  of  my  bill  authoriz- 
ing a  $1  billion  appropriation  for  LEAA 
in  fiscal  1971,  I  told  the  committee  of 
the  plea  we  have  heard  across  the  coun- 
try. Wherever  your  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  has  held  hearings,  it  hts  heard 
the  same  cry  from  local  officials:  please 
give  us  the  tools  so  that  we  can  do  the 
job  ourselves.  Their  request  is  certainly 
not  immoderate.  Had  they  the  funds  in 
the  first  place,  the  problem  ot  crime 
might  not  have  burgeoned  so  greatly. 
Now  there  is  a  nationwide  awareness  of 
what  must  be  done.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  standing  foursquare 
behind  the  local  officials  in  their  fight 
against  crime,  ready  to  hand  them  any- 
thing they  need. 

Now.  in  addition  to  the  fact  tiiat  not 
enough  money  is  available  overall,  I 
think  there  has  to  be  a  greater  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  massive  improve- 
ments in  the  criminal  justice  .system.  In 
the  past,  the  courts,  probation,  and  parole 
systems,  prosecutors'  offices  have  all  been 
somewhat  neglected  when  LEAA  money 
was  handed  out.  This  is  a  grievous  error, 
for  in  many  ways  these  are  the  groups 
who  can  make  or  break  a  crimmal  justice 
system.  Our  constitutional  commitment 
to  a  speedy  trial  is  obeyed  now  more 
often  in  the  breach.  Our  commitment  to 
rehabilitating  prisoners,  rather  than 
merely  confining  them,  is  also  something 
we  talk  about  more  than  act  on. 

It  is  foolhardy  to  expect  that  we  will 
ever  solve  the  problem  of  crime  if  our 
prisons  harden  criminals,  instead  of  re- 
habilitate them,  or  turn  juvenile  of- 
fenders into  adult  offenders. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  failing  of  our 
criminal  justice  system,  in  fact,  is  in  its 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  In 
theoi-y.  we  have  an  enlightened  outlook. 
In  most  States,  juvenile  offenders  are 
considered  "misguided  youths."  rather 
than  criminals.  We  theoretically  send 
them  away  to  places  that  will  make  de- 
cent citizens  of  them.  But,  in  fact,  our 
juvenile  correctional  facilities  are  all  too 
often  far  worse  environments  for  young 
people  than  the  streets  they  came  from. 

And  we  pay  heavily  for  this.  A  juvenile 
who  is  rehabilitated  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  society  can  make.  A  juvenile, 
with  a  mind  that  is  still  open  to  new 
ideas,  is  a  far  better  target  for  rehabili- 
tation that  an  adult.  And  yet  we  all  too 
often  pass  up  this  opportimity,  and  when 
the  juvenile  offender  becomes  an  adult 
offender  we  ask  him,  "Where  did  you  go 
wrong?"  In  fact,  we  should  be  asking, 
"Where  did  we  go  wrong?" 

More  money  simply  must  be  spent  in 
this  area  if  we  are  ever  to  rise  proudly  in 
this  Chamber  and  say,  "The  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  is 
no  longer  needed.  It  succeeded  so  well 
that  we  can  proudly  lay  it  to  rest." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  look  forward  to  that 
day,  I  pray  for  that  day,  but  I  do  not  see 
it  coming  until  our  commitment  to  fight 
crime  is  reflected  in  our  deeds. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  HUNGATE,  for  July  7,  1970,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  im.^.nimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish  >  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  > 

Mr.  H.^LPERN,  for  b  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

^The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Clark,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TuNNEY,  for  30  minutes,  on  July  9. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL  and  to  include  a  re- 
port and  other  substantive  material. 

Mr.  R.ANDALL  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McCloskey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  four  instances. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) , 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bolling  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  thiee  instances. 

Mr.  Melcher  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1455.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(A)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  provide 
for  marketing  orders  for  apples  produced  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio; 

S.  1519.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Corrunission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  (18  U.S.C.  5005  et  seq.)  to 
permit  examiners  to  conduct  Interviews  with 
youth  offenders; 

S.  3592.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  as  amended,  to  clarify  the 
provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughtering 
operations; 

S.  3598.  An  act  to  amend  section  32(e)  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  improve- 
ment for  land  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  reporting  date  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  July  6.  1970: 

H.R.  17868.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  7.  1970: 

H.R.  16739.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  3, 
1974.  the  existing  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain 
offices  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

H.J.  Res.  224.  A  resolution  to  change  the 
name  of  Pleasant  Valley  Canal,  California,  to 
Coalings  Canal. 

H.J.  Res.  746.  A  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resoUitlon  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  payment  by  tUe  United  States  of  Its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 


Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  4  o'clock  and  46  mmules  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  uniil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  8.  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ::XIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2181.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  proposal  for  the  transfer  of 
the  submarine  U.S.S  P;per  to  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Clinic,  Inc..  Madison  Heights.  Mich., 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  in  U  S  C  7308; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

2182.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  his  fifth  semi- 
annual report,  covering  the  period  July  1, 
through  December  31.  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10(g)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2183.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  a-ithorize  the 
disposal  of  abaca  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2184.  A  letter  from  the  Assist.^.nt  Admln- 
l.strator  of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propo.'.ed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  antimony  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

2185.  A  letter  from  the  A.^slstant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services. 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  .Adminis- 
trator of  General  Servicer,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  metallurgical  grade  chrcmite 
irom  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mented stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2187.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  traiiimittiiig  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  columblum  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2188.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  kyanite-mulUte  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2189.  A  letter  from  the  A-sslstant  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  magnesium  from  the  national 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2190.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  .Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  rare-earth  materials  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
.stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2191.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adit^lnls- 
trator  of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  selenium  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2192.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
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istrator  of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  uisjxjsal  of  sisal  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2193  rL  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  vanadium  from  the  national 
.s:oc>'plle;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2194.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
.-.f  the  Currency,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Svstem,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance    Corporation,    and    the    Chairman 

f  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
■ransmitting  a  report  on  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  insurance  premium  rate  dif- 
ferential: based  on  the  installation,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  security  device., 
and  procedures  in  member  financial  institu- 
tions, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4  of  the  Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968;  to  the 
Cummittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2195.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  text  of  a  recommendation  con- 
cerning tne  preservation  of  cultural  prop- 
erty endangered  by  public  or  private  works, 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2196.  A  letter  from  the  AssisUmt  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  second  an- 
nual report  of  the  Alaska  Power  Administra- 
tion, for  fiscal  year  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2197  .A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  Initial  an- 
nual report  of  the  U.S.  Government  Comp- 
troller for  Guam  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-497;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2198.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  p\irsuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

2199.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  svispending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244 (a  m  1 1  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2200.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  tran.smitlint;  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
With  a  ILst  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (2i  of  the  Iinmigrativ)n  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

2201  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  periodic,  pro  rata 
distributions  among  the  States  and  other 
Jurisdictions  of  deposit  of  available  amounts 
of  unclaimed  Postal  Savings  System  deposits, 
.uid  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cominittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

2202.  .\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy,  tra.ismittlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  14.  1969,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  p.ipcrs  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  be.ich  ertision  control  study,  Martin 
County.  Fhi.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Comm.it'.ee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  19,  1963  and  Oc- 
tober 19.  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

2203.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 


of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  3,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Nauset  Harbor,  Mass.,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July 
14,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  Gener.\l 
2204.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  savings  available  to  the  Government  by 
timing  advances  of  loan  and  grant  funds 
with  actual  cash  requirements.  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H  R.  18104.  A  bill  to  amend  section  lod  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may 
be  issued  by  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority 
(Rept.  No.  91-1278).  Referred  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER;  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group.  Report  of  the 
13th  meeting  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1279).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R  9306.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
nient  iRept.  91-1280).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUTTON; 
H.R.  18312.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275  ot 
the  Intern.il  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  airline  tickets  and  advertising  which 
are  required  to  show  or  state  the  total  cost 
shall  also  show  or  state  the  amount  paid  for 
transportation  and  the  amount  of  tax;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Rotbad  : 
HR   18313.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312(1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  to 
the  Ci.immittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey)  ; 
H  R.  18314.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISHER; 
H.R.  18315.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
luid   welfare   by   expanding.   Improving   and 
better    coordinating    the    family    planning 
services    and    population   research    activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,   and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FR.\SER; 
H.R    18316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program,  to  provide  health  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS; 
H  R.  16317.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  FYesldentlal  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HR.  18318  A  bill  to  protect  consumer; 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  from 
hiizardous  products,  and  for  other  purpose.': 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  10319.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Transpor- 
tation Trust  Fund,  to  encourage  urban  mass 
transportation,   and    for   other   purposes;    tc 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN : 

H.R.  18320.  A  bill  to  authorize  emergencj 
loans  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  AdnUni.stration  Act  of  1961  to 
mink  farmers  who  suffer  severe  losses  caused 
by  economic  conditions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

H.R.  18321  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  artlcics  of  leather 
fcxitwear.  and  minkskins;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN : 

H.R  18322.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio; 

HR.  18323.  A  bill  to  provide  general  reve- 
nues to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  regulate  and 
establish  fees  for  the  importation  and  e.\- 
portatlon  of  controlled  dangerous  substunces. 
to  amend  the  narcotic  and  druj;  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HR  18324.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  certain 
pumping  facilities  for  the  Mammoth  Spring 
National  Fish  Hatchery,  Arkansas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 

H  R.  18325.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical  compound  known  as  .Udrln,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

H.R.  18326.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States  of 
the  chemical  compound  known  as  chlordane; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  18327.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States  of 
the  chemical  comjxjund  known  as  dieldrin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  18328.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States  ot 
the  chemical  compound  known  as  DDD  TDE; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  18329.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States  of 
the  chemical  compound  known  as  endrin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  18330.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  s&le  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States  of 
the  chemical  compound  knov.-n  as  hepta- 
chlor;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R  18331.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipm.ent  for  use  in  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical  compound  known  as  lindane;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  18332.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  s.ale  or 
shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States  of 
the  chemical  compound  known  as  toxaphene: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  18333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Landand 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Ac:  of  1965.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R  18334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  in  order  to  establish  eccuomic 
incentives  for  the  return,  reuse,  and  recy- 
cling of  packaging,  to  reduce  the  public  costs 
of  packaging  and  other  solid  waste  disposal 
to  require  national  standards  for  controlling 
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me  amount   and  environmental   quality  of 

jg^flging.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 

committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

serce. 

BJl.  18335.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  low-emission  engine  for  mo- 
tor yehicles  and  for  assistance  to  American 
industry  in  putting  such  engine  Into  produc- 
tion as  a  replacement  for  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
s-ate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  18336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  ban  poly- 
phosphates in  detergents  and  to  establish 
standards  and  programs  to  abate  and  con- 
trol water  pollution  by  synthetic  detergents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  18337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
r.avlgable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  polUition  by  requiring  that  pesti- 
cides manufactured  for  use  In  the  United 
States  or  imported  for  use  In  the  United 
States  comply  with  certain  standards  of  blo- 
degradablllty  and  toxicity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pub'.ic  Works 

H.R.  18338.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  5,  6, 
and  7  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  18339.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1.  3. 
10,  and  13  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  en  Public  Works. 

H.R.  18340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public   '.Vorks. 

H.R.  1834:.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pc;:utlon  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  18342.  A  bill  to  preserve,  protect, 
develop,   restore,    and    make    accessible    the 
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lake  areas  of  the  Nation  by  establishing  a 
National  Lake  Areas  System  and  authorizing 
programs  of  lake  and  lake  areas  research, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  18343.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public    Works. 

By  Mr.  POFF; 

H  R.  18344.  A  bill  to  carry  into  effect  a 
provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised 
at  Stockholm.  Sweden.  July  14.  1967;  to  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 

H.R  18345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  establish  a  contiguous  fish- 
ery zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States."  approved  October  14.  1966.  to 
extend  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  con- 
tiguous fishery  zone  to  200  nautical  rmles: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  18346  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  18347.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  Center 
for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  be- 
tween East  and  West  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBEY; 

H.R.  18348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act.  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Marine  Mineral  Resources  Trust,  and 
tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheriee. 
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By  Mr.  9TEIGER  of  Arizona; 

H.R.  18349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disclosure 
of  i»litical  fund-raising  fees;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ALEX.\NDER: 

H.J.  Res.  1292.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARTER; 

H.J.  Res.  1293.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
January  of  each  year  as  "National  Blood 
Donor  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 

H.J.  Res.  1294.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declaring  that  every  person  has 
an  Inalienable  right  to  a  decent  environ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN : 

H.J.  Res.  1295.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  August  1 
through  August  7.  1970.  as  National  Roller 
Skating  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.  Res.  1128.  Resolution  designating  Jan- 
uary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.   FARBSTEIN   Introduced   a   bill    IHR 
18350)    for  the  relief  of  Benedicta  Torremo- 
nla,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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ITALIAN-AMERICAN  UNITY  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALrrORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Italian-American  Unity  Day 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  country  on 
June  29  to  recognize  the  contributions 
which  the  Italian  people  have  made  to 
our  Nation.  It  is  most  fitting  that  we 
stop  at  this  time,  to  reflect  upon  the 
benefits  we  enjoy  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Italian  culture  and  heri- 
tage. 

Ever  since  Cristoforo  Colombo  dis- 
covered America,  Giovanni  Cabota — 
John  Cabot — first  explored  its  mainland, 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci  gave  it  its  name, 
the  Italians  have  participated  in  and 
contributed  fully  to  every  aspect  of 
American  life  and  culture  from  the  arts 
and  sciences  to  industry  and  government. 
President  Nicholas  Butler  of  Columbia 
University  once  wrote: 

Tou  can  subtract  Italian  culture  from 
civilization  only  by  destroying  that  civiliza- 
tion. 

Many  Italians  are  known  throughout 
the  world  for  their  contributions  to  the 
various  fields  of  human  endeavor.  In 
science,  both  Galileo's  discovery  of  the 
telescope  and  Enrico  Fermi's  discoverj' 
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of  atomic  power  advanced  their  fields. 
The  artistry  of  Da  Vinci,  Michelangelo, 
Rafaello  and  Cellini  is  recognized  around 
the  world.  The  writings  of  Dante,  Pe- 
trarca,  and  Boccaccio,  and  the  philosophy 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  are  still  studied 
widely,  just  as  the  music  of  Verdi,  Tos- 
canini,  Menotti,  Caruso  and  Mario  Lanza 
are  enjoyed  everywhere.  In  the  fields  of 
sports  and  entertainment,  millions  know 
Nino  Benvenuti.  Mario  Andretti,  Jimmy 
Durante,  Anne  Bancroft,  Jerry  Colonna, 
and  Perry  Como. 

However  much  the  Italians  have  been 
recognized  by  the  world  community,  few 
Americans  realize  the  contributions  made 
by  Italians  right  here  in  our  own  country. 
..low  many  know  that  it  was  an  Italian 
friend  and  adviser  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Filippo  Mazzei,  who  first  penned  the 
phrase,  "All  men  are  by  nature  created 
free  and  independent — It  is  necessary 
that  all  men  be  equal  to  each  other  in 
natural  rights."  which  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  immortal  "All  men  are 
created  equal"  phrase  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence? 

Italians  discovered  and  explored  many 
parts  of  the  country — Alfonso  Tonti 
aided  Cadillac  in  the  founding  of  Detroit 
and  became  its  governor;  Allessandro 
Malaspina  was  the  first  white  man  to  ex- 
plore Alaska  and  Vancouver:  Father 
Marco  da  Nizza  led  Coronado's  expedi- 
tion beyond  the  Grand  Canyon:  Giovanni 
Verrazano  discovered  New  York  Harbor; 


and  Umberti  Beltrami  traced  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi, 

In  defending  our  country,  Italians  have 
played  a  major  role  from  Francesco  Vigo, 
the  fur  trader  who  made  possible  the  vic- 
tory of  George  Rogers  Clark  at  Vin- 
cennes;  to  Salvatore  Catalano,  who  aided 
Stephen  Decatur  in  the  war  againit  the 
Barbary  Pirates:  to  the  estimated  845,000 
Italian  men  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  World 
Warn. 

Right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  we 
find  numerous  examples  of  the  brilliant 
artistry  of  the  ItaUans.  Most  of  the  fres- 
coes, paintings,  and  sculptures  are  the 
works  of  Joseph  Franzoni,  John  Andrei, 
and  Constantine  Brumidi,  who  conceived 
and  executed  the  magnificent  rotunda  in 
the  Capitol  building,  winning  for  himself 
the  title  "Michelangelo  of  the  Capitol." 

Many  Italians  are  famed  in  a  variety 
of  other  fields  including  education,  in- 
dustrj',  and  government.  These  include 
the  renowned  child  psychologist  Angelo 
Patri:  the  gifted  philologist  Dr.  Mario 
Pei;  the  Cuneo  Brothers  who  founded  the 
world's  greatest  printing  establishment: 
Amadeo  Giannini  who  founded  one  of  the 
largest  banking  institutions  in  the  world; 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore;  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze;  and  New  York's 
most  famous  mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardia. 
for  whom  a  hit  Broadway  show  was 
named. 
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Although  the  Italian-Americans  are 
among  the  most  recent  people  to  come 
to  America  as  a  group,  they  have  already 
enhanced  and  enriched  our  cultuie  im- 
measurably. It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to  them  today. 


FREEDOM  FOR  CHOICE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
oftentimes  we  hear  contrasts  between  the 
revolutionaries  of  today  and  those  of 
1776. 

Our  national  press  has  chosen  to  give 
endle.f^s  coverage  to  those  who  preach 
revolution.  Few  if  any  edilors  in  the 
"name"  newspapers  or  commentators  on 
the  television  network.s  take  these  dis- 
sidents to  task.  Some  opinion  makers 
argue  the  Rubins  and  Hcffmans  are  not 
notable  enough  for  such  treatment,  but 
this  runs  counter  to  the  coverage  they 
receive  in  the  news  columns. 

A  succinct  editorial  on  revolutionaries, 
past  and  present,  appeared  in  the  Thurs- 
day, July  2.  1970,  issue  of  the  North 
AugUila  Star  in  North  Au4U5ta,  S.C. 

Appearing  under  the  title  "Freedom 
for  Choice"  the  Star  editor,  Samuel 
Woodring,  used  only  a  few  words  to  bring 
home  dramatically  the  liberalism  of  1776 
versus  the  liberalism  of  1970. 1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remark.'' 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi'ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  for  Choice 
One  hundred  ninety-four  years  ago  come 
Saturday,  a  dissident  group  of  British  traitors 
signed  their  n.imes  to  a  document  unique  in 
the  annals  of  the  political  history  of  the 
world. 

The    words    of    these    men    have    echoed 
through  tlie  centuries  with  a  clarity  never 
misunderstood.  Let  us  pause  and  weigh  the 
weight  of  these  words  with  the  words  of  some 
traitors  in  our  midst  today. 
First,  from  that  document  in  1776: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life. 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  in- 
stituted   among    Men,    deriving    their    Just 
powers  from   the  consent   of   the   governed. 
That  whenever  any  form  of  Government  be- 
comes destructive  of   these  ends,   it   Is   the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It, 
and  to  Institute  new  Government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing 
Its  powers  In  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happi- 
ness. Prudence,  Indeed,  will  dictate  that  Gov- 
ernment   long    established    should    not    be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while 
evils  are  sufferable.  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accvstomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and    usurpations,    pursuing    Invariably    the 
same  Object  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  Despotism.  It  Is  their  right, 
it  Is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their 
future  Security." 
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Now  let  us  review  the  words  of  today's 
revolutionary  leader,  one  Jerry  Rubin,  leader 
of  the  Youth  International  Party  (Ylpple) 
spoken  at  Kent  Stale  University  on  or  about 
April  10  of  1970: 

"The  first  part  of  the  Ylpple  program,  you 
know,  is  kill  your  parents.  And  I  mean  that 
quite  seriously  because  until  you're  prepared 
to  kill  your  parents  you're  not  really  prepared 
to  change  the  country  because  our  parents 
are  oiu-  first  oppressors." 

Interviewed  at  the  Washington,  D.C.,  antl- 
'^•ar  demonstration  on  May  9,  Ylppie  co- 
leader  Abbie  Hoffman  said  he  agreed  with 
Rubin:  "Revolution  begins  at  home.  Yeah, 
I've  alre.idy  written  that  in  my  book  .  .  . 
I  thinii  the  way  to  bridge  the  generation  gap 
Is  to  eliminate  one  half  of  It." 

While  there  may  exist  varying  degrees  of 
liberalism  in  our  nation  today,  tills  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  toward  wiiicii 
liberalism  leads. 

The  liberalism  of  1776  versus  the  liberal- 
ism of  1970. 

Where  do  you  stand  as  we  approach  Inde- 
pendence Day,  1970? 


Juhj  7,  1970 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Clarence  E.  Miller,  has  championed  a 
campaign  greatly  overlooked  amidst  the 
debate  and  furor  surrounding  our  social 
problems.  Mr.  Miller  s  daily  "Take  Pride 
in  America"  sei'ies  in  the  Congressional 
Record  :s  directed  toward  countering  a 
cancerous  pessimistic  attitude  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  it  serves  as  a  reminder  that 
America  is  a  progressive  and  productive 
land  When  our  Nation  is  under  verbal 
attack  from  various  quarters  it  is  re- 
freshing, indeed,  for  someone  to  point 
up  what  is  right  with  America.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  Important  to  note  that  Mr. 
Miller's  effort  preceded  the  idea  which 
.sparkled  the  successful  Honor  America 
Day  activities  celebrated  acrocss  our 
country.  Due  recognition  was  given  Mr. 
Miller  in  a  July  6  article  by  David  Bro- 
der  of  the  Washington  Post.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  and  wish  my  col- 
league continued  success  in  his  endeavor. 

The  article  follows: 
"Take  Pride  in  America":   Legislator  Goes 
ON  Record  Over  What  Is  Good  in  United 
States 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 
"Mr.  Speaker,"  the  paragraph  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  began,  "today  we  .should 
take  note  of  America's  great  accomplish- 
ments and  in  so  doing  renew  our  faith  and 
confidence  in  ourselves  as  Individuals  and  as 
a  nation." 

It  continued:  "The  United  States  is  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  frozen  vegetables. 
In  1965  the  United  States  produced  1,569,000 
metric  tons  of  frozen  vegetables.  This  was  15 
times  more  than  produced  by  West  Germany, 
the  second-ranked  nation." 

On  virtually  every  day  the  House  has  been 
in  session  since  last  November.  Rep.  Clarence 
E.  Miller  (R-Ohlo)  has  dropped  a  similarly 
Intriguing  Item  of  Information  into  the 
Record  for  the  edification  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  49,000  subscribers  to  that  document. 
Under  the  standing  headline,  "Take  Pride 
In  America,"  and  with  the  same  Introductory 
sentence    each    time.    Miller,    a   53-year-old 


second-termer  has  been  waging  a  one-man 
war  of  attrition  against  what  he  calls  "the 
general  outlook  of  negatlvensss  toward  oiir 
country  and  our  government." 

Saturday,  while  most  of  his  colleagues  were 
weekending  in  cool  vacation  spots,  Miller  was 
one  of  the  thousands  who  gathered  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  for  the  "Honor  America" 
day  ceremonies. 

"I  think  It's  a  wonderful  Idea,"  he  said  of 
the  patriotic  celebration.  "It's  a  continuation 
of  what  we've  been  talking  about  since  lap- 
Thanksgiving." 

Actually,  it  was  two  days  before  Thanks- 
giving that  the  graying  former  mavor  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  made  one  of  his  rare  floor 
speeches  since  coming  to  Congress. 

Taking  note  of  the  approaching  holiday. 
he  said,  "Some  of  us  might  a.sk  today:  Just 
what  have  we  got  to  be  thankful  for?  Dally 
we  see  stories  ...  of  riots  and  crime 
economic  peril.  Some  say  a  war  drains  our 
money  and  kills  our  line  young  men  .  .  .  our 
campuses  are  aflame  witli  disorder  and  dis- 
ruption. Black  is  pitted  against  white  ;n 
seme  cities — it  would  seem  to  some  that  we 
have  little  to  be  thankful  for." 

But  Miller  quickly  affirmed  his  own  con- 
fidence. "The  important  thing,"  he  said,  "is 
that  we  in  .America  are  moving  for.', ard.  We 
are  trying  to  improve — we  are  tackling  our 
problems,  and  making  progress  in  many 
areas." 

He  concluded  with  the  announcement  that 
henceforth  he  would  put  Into  the  Record 
every  day  "a  specific  fact  Illustrative  of  ot:r 
nation's  great  economic,  cultural  and  spirit- 
ual achievements  to  serve  as  a  dally  re- 
minder cf  the  success  of  the  American  way 
tliat  is  emulated  throughout  the  wirld." 

Providing  those  dally  ft  cts  ha^  been  son-.e- 
thlng  of  a  challenge  to  the  staff  that  Miller— 
always  the  positive  thinker — earnestly  prc- 
claims  is  "the  best  on  Capitol  Hill.  "  The 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  came  up  with  a  preliminary  list- 
ing of  American  "mosts."  and  when  thjit  -.vas 
in  danger  of  exhaustion.  Miller  sent  a  letter 
around  to  industry  and  trade  groups,  invit- 
ing them  to  brag  a  bit  about  their  super- 
lativei-. 

response  heavy 
The  response  was  so  heavy  that  MiUer  n  v 
has  a  healthy  backlog  of  diverse  American 
accomplishments,  in  addition  to  the  70  or 
80  already  noted  In  the  Record.  Although 
.some  might  think  Wednesday's  frozen  vege- 
table item  Indicated  he  was  scraping  bottom. 
that  is  not  the  Congressman's  view.  "I  be- 
lieve," he  said  Friday,  "that  I  can  keep  this 
going  as  long  as  I'm  here." 

The  "Take  Pride  In  America"  series  has 
developed  quite  a  following  among  close  read- 
ers of  the  Record. 

.After  reading  through  a  long  argument 
over  an  appropriations  bill,  it  comes  as  a 
refreshing  respite  to  see,  for  example:  "In 
1967  there  were  285  million  radios  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  three-and-a-iialf 
times  more  than  the  number  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  second  leading  nation." 

Or:  "In  1966  there  were  1,678.700  private 
hospital  beds  In  the  United  States.  This  v.as 
more  than  any  other  country.  Japan  was  sec- 
ond with  1,077,700." 

Miller,  a  self-made  man  who  studied  elec- 
trical engineering  through  the  Intern.itlonal 
Correspondence  School,  believes  his  own 
optimism  about  America  reflects  the  views 
of  his  constituents. 

"That's  the  way  most  people  feel.''  he  said, 
"but  they're  bombarded  dally  by  ideas  that 
would  tend  to  make  them  think  otherwise." 
He  has  done  little  to  publicize  his  single- 
minded  enterprise  and  ventured  the  guess 
that  "not  many  people  in  my  district  even 
know  of  It." 

But  Saturday's  outpouring  on  the  Mall  led 
him  to  believe  that  he  may  be  the  unheralded 
vangruard  of  a  mass  movement  to  restore 
"pride  in  America." 


July  7,  1970 

DIALOG  ON  DEBT:  SENATOR  BYRD'S 
QUESTIONS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Dialog  on  Debt:  Senator 
Byrd's  Questions,"  published  in  the  Nor- 
folk Ledger-Star  of  July  3,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
0IALOG  ON  Debt:  Senator  Byrd's  Questions 

We  don't  want  to  make  matters  sound  too 
dolorous,  what  with  the  weather,  but  have 
you  thought  about  the  national  debt  lately? 
Or  the  interest  you,  tis  a  taxpayer,  help  to 
pay  annually  on  that  debt? 

Well,  Senator  Harry  Byrd  met  In  discussion 
recently  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  David  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Robert  Mayo, 
the  Budget  Director,  concerning  the  need 
to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  national  debt  by 
$18  billion— from  the  present  $376  billion  to 
(395  billion. 

The  debt  limit  has  been  raised  just  about 
every  other  year  or  so  since  we  can  remem- 
ber; in  1940  our  national  debt  was  $43  bil- 
lion. In  1950  It  was  $257  billion  and  it  has 
Increased  each  year  since.  The  limit  has  been 
raised  as  well,  for  unless  the  legal  celling  Is 
removed  when  the  U.S.  debt  bangs  Its  head 
against  it,  the  United  States  couldn't  legally 
pay  its  bills.  So  Congress  increased  the  debt 
limit  last  year  by  $12  billion,  and  this  year 
will  show  an  Increase  of  $18  billion. 

This  debt  of  $395  billion  will  need  servic- 
ing, of  course;  that  is,  the  government  must 
keep  selling  bonds,  notes  and  the  like  to  pay 
off  other  debts  when  they  come  due,  so  the 
effect  is  like  a  circus  Juggler  keeping  a  dozen 
balls  going  In  the  air  at  once. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  increase  the  tax- 
payers must  pay  on  the  national  debt  of 
close  to  $400  billion.  Let's  tune  in  on  the 
dialogue  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Senator  Byrd.  May  I  ask  you  the  figure  in 
the  fiscal  1971  budget  for  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  just  in  round  figures? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes.  It  is  now  $20  billion  even, 
I  believe,  with  the  revisions  we  published 
May  19th. 

Senator  Byrd  Let  me  get  this  straight  now. 
Fiscal  1971  will  call  for  interest  payments  of 
$20  billion? 

Mr,  Mayo.  Yes,  $20  billion. 

Senator  Byrd.  $20  billion.  What  were  the 
interest  payments  for  fiscal  1970? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Let  me  see  here.  Current  esti- 
mates. $19,350,000,000. 

Senator  Byrd.  $19.3  billion.  What  have  you 
for  fiscal  1969? 

Mr.  Mayo.  $16.6  billion. 

Senator  Byrd.  Fiscal  1968? 

Mr.  Mayo.  $14.6  billion. 

Senator  Byrd.  So  that  in  that  four-year 
period— fiscal  1968  through  fiscal  1971,  that 
four-year  period,  the  interest  on  the  debt 
lias  increased  from  $14.6  billion  to  $20 
billion? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  An  increase  of  $5.4  billion 
or  percentagewise  In  that  short  period  of  time 
It  has  increased  about  40  percent. 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Byhd.  So  I  am  correct  in  this  as- 
sertion that  the  $20  billion  Interest  charge 
figure  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  will  be 
the  second  highest  non-defense  item  In  the 
budget,  the  highest  being  for  HEW? 

Mr.  Mayo.  I  think  that  ia  a  correct  state- 
ment, lumping  it  in  that  way. 
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Senator  Byrd.  And  for  that  $20  billion  the 
taxpayers  get  no  programs,  and  they  get 
nothing  for  that  interest  payment  of  $20 
billion. 

Now  that  tells  us  what  Inflation's  all  about. 
The  interest  on  the  debt  Jumped  40  percent 
In  about  four  years  for  two  reasons:  The 
Treasury  had  to  keep  selling  U.S.  obligations 
and  the  obligations.  In  order  to  compete  in 
the  money  markets,  had  to  pay  a  higher 
Interest. 

The  question  to  ask  now  is.  Why  does  the 
government  have  to  keep  selling  more  and 
more  obligations?  and  the  answer  Is  that 
the  government  has  got  to  raise  money  to 
pay  for  all  the  spending  it  does  that  can't  be 
paid  for  by  its  annual  receipts.  When  the 
government  budget  is  out  of  balance,  which 
is  most  of  the  time,  the  government  has  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  its  debts.  And  the  more 
government  dollars  around  to  chase  goods 
and  services,  the  higher  In  cost  the  goods 
and  services  will  go.  Result:  Inflation. 

A  lot  of  funny-money  economists  tell  us 
that  the  debt,  and  the  interest  the  taxpayers 
pay  on  the  debt,  don't  really  mean  a  thing 
because  it's  all  only  money  we  owe  to  our- 
selves. Well,  we'd  personally  like  to  pay  off 
ourselves  with  some  of  that  money  we  owe 
us,  and  if  somebody  could  tell  us  how  to  do 
It  we  wouldn't  worry  so  much  about  having 
to  turn  our  pockets  inslde-out  helping  to 
raise  Just  the  Interest. 
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LIBERTY  LIVES 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times  it 
seems  a  troubled  spirit  walks  the  Ameri- 
can land.  The  events  of  Independence 
Day  in  Washington  and  across  the  land 
show,  however,  that  most  Americans  still 
hold  to  the  values  and  ideals  of  liberty 
which  are  the  cornerstone  of  our  Re- 
public. 

Our  Nation  is  founded  on  reality — on 
the  blood  of  millions  of  men  in  thousands 
of  battles.  We  keep  the  reality  of  these 
events  in  the  symbols  and  documents  of 
our  Nation. 

James  M.  Flinchum,  editor  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune,  captured  the 
views  of  Americans  in  a  vivid  and  living 
editorial  commemorating  Independence 
Day.  I  am  inserting  the  editorial  from 
the  July  3,  1970,  issue  of  the  Tribune  in 
the  Record: 

The  "Spirit"  Stili.  Lives 

Daniel  Webster.  Discourse  in  Commem  -ra- 
tion of  Adams  and  Jefl^erson,  Faneull  Hall, 
Boston,  August  2,  1826 — "I  shall  enter  on  no 
enconlum  upon  Maasachusetts;  she  needs 
none.  There  she  Is.  Behold  her,  and  Judge  for 
yourselves.  There  Is  her  history;  the  world 
knows  It  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least  is  se- 
cure. There  is  Boston  and  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill;  and  there  they  will 
remain  forever." 

America  tomorrow  celebrates  Its  most  Im- 
portant national  holiday,  only  a  half  dozen 
years  short  of  the  second  centennial  of  Us  in- 
dependence as  a  free  nation  of  free  men. 

In  the  mere  act  of  decreeing  Its  independ- 
ence, the  gathering  of  representative  men  of 
the  former  British  Colonies  of  North  Ameri- 
ca who  assembled  in  Philadelphia  under  the 
Jerry-built  structure  of  an  agency  known  as 
the  Continental  Congress  required  vast 
courage  and  great  vision  to  take  such  a  step 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  strug- 
gle to  achieve  their  purpose. 


If  they  were  representative,  it  probably 
was  only  of  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
American  colonies;  certainly,  something  less 
than  a  majority  came  forward  to  take  part  In 
the  American  Revolution  either  as  soldiers  or 
as  civilian  supporters. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  lt.>-elf 
probably  was  productive  of  a  series  of  rela- 
tively minor  clashes  beginning  first  with  the 
so-called  Boston  Massacre  and  the  Battlt  oi 
Lexington  and  Concord,  a  mere  skirmish  that 
within  the  context  of  today's  modern  wars 
would  scarcely  rate  a  mention  by  a  war  zone 
headquarters  press  briefing  officer. 

It  is  to  this  that  we  wish  to  address  our- 
selves today  on  tUe  eve  of  the  194th  observ- 
ance of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  cf  In- 
dependence; for  this  latter  act  amounted  to  a 
desperate  gamble  on  the  part  of  the  signers, 
a  contract  that  bound  them  to  one  of  two 
very  definite  futures;  a  glorious  triumph 
which  would  mean  the  emergence  of  a  new 
nation,  or  else  their  hanging  from  the 
Crown's  gallows.  All  of  this  was  the  product 
of  some  relatively  trifling  conflicts  at  arms 
that  can  scarcely  be  graced  with  the  appella- 
tion of  "battle"  even  though  there  were  such 
events  celebrated  in  history  as  the  "Battle"  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  and  the  "Battle"  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

This  week,  after  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  concluded  a  television  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  about  a  phase  of  a  lat- 
ter-day conflict,  the  Cambodian  operation  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  a  United  States  senator 
scornfully  offered  a  comparative  reference  of 
the  Cambodian  affair  with  World  War  II. 

Said  Sen.  George  McGovern,  D..  S.D  .  who 
only  by  grossest  understatement  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  nonsupporter  of  the  Vietnam 
War:  "For  the  President  to  compare  the  Cam- 
bodian fiasco  ■with  the  great  decisive  battles 
of  World  War  II  such  as  Stalingrad  indicates 
he  is  living  In  Disneyland."  Senator  Mc- 
Govern's  two-pronged  sneer  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  his  acute  prejudices  have  blinded 
him  to  the  American  ideals  of  representative 
government  of  free  men  that  have  persisted 
almost  two  centuries  now 

One  also  wonders  how  McGovern,  a  history 
professor  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  be- 
fore the  people  of  his  state  unfortunately 
chose  him  for  high  office,  would  recard  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  Certainly  It  was  no  Stal- 
ingrad, a  titanic  struggle  between  two  totali- 
tarian forces  representing  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  American  ideal,  that  decimated  entire 
armies  of  the  Russians  and  Germans  before 
It  was  concluded  in  the  former's  favor.  Yet 
even  Stalingrad  hardly  compares  with  the  gi- 
gantic struggles  of  World  War  I  which  cost 
millions  of  lives. 

But  It  is  not  in  terms  of  loss  of  life  or 
armies  committed  that  we  me.'isure  these 
events,  but  their  future  Impact  of  peoples 
and  the  course  of  the  world. 

liCxington  and  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill 
set  In  motion  the  entire  panoply  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Regardless  of  their  comparative 
punlness,  they  loom  today  as  gigant.c  events 
because  of  what  they  ultimately  produced. 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  one 
the  firm  resolve  by  the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  to  form  their  own  government 
based  on  the  18th  Century  Ideas  that  govern- 
ment Is  best  for  all  concerned  If  their  au- 
thority Is  derived  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

It  Is  that  American  Ideal  that  has  persisted 
down  through  the  195  years  since  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lexington  and  Concord,  a  tiny  clash 
in  which  only  a  handful  of  men  died  in  what 
was  little  better  than  a  reconnalssance-ln- 
force  patrol  of  the  British  Army,  that  fought 
a  motley  group  of  citizens. 

But  It  was  a  most  decisive  affair;  it  must 
be  said  to  be  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
such  events  in  human  experience,  for  It 
has  given  us  one  of  the  most  Just  govern- 
ments ever  known;  and  greater  than  that, 
perpetuated  an  Ideal  that  leads  men  to  lay 
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down  their  lives  In  this  very  day  and  age 
for  the  belief  that  it  is  a  living  legacy  that 
thrives  In  the  souls  of  Americans  as  strong- 
ly, perhaps  even  more  strongly,  today  as  It 
did  on  the  very  first  Fourth  of  July,  1776. 

Th.it  legacy  led  this  nation  into  Asia  to 
give  succor  to  beleaguered  peoples  beset  by 
forces  oi  (jppre;ision  as  dark  and  bitter  as 
any  known  to  man  in  his  long  history  of 
despotism  and  terror;  it  is  this  "Cambodian 
husco"  that  the  likes  of  Sen.  George  McGov- 
ern  speak  with  such  mocking  disdain. 

The  fuiure  does  not  aiford  u.-;  the  oppor- 
tunity at  this  point  of  determining  whether 
Cambodia  or  indeed  the  entire  Vietnam  War 
are  decisive  events  in  world  history;  but 
neither,  it  can  be  said,  did  Lexington  and 
Concord  at  the  time. 

It  is  only  when  we  look  back  down  through 
the  long  corridors  of  time  that  we  see  their 
import.ince. 

Cambodia,  and  the  U.S.  role  in  Southeast 
Asia,  prove  one  thing. 

Americans  still  revere  liberty  and  many  of 
them  are  still  willing,  if  need  be.  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  It,  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  others. 

For  if  we  be  free  and  all  others  be  slaves, 
what  matter  if  it  only  we  have  our  liberty? 
If  that  be  so,  we  too  shall  soon  lose  It. 

By   the   rude   bridge   that   arched   the   flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired   the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

— Emerson's  Hymn  sung  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  battle  monument  at  Con- 
cord. July  4,  1837. 


SENATOR   HUGH   SCOTT'S   RECORD 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASS.ACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  has  fought  the  battle  for 
civil  rights  for  over  25  years.  While  still 
a  Congressman  representing  a  district 
in  which  few  blacks  resided,  Senator 
Scott  urged  his  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  respect  the  equalits'  of  all  men. 

Now  serving  as  the  Republican  leader, 
Senator  Scott  is  continuing  his  strug- 
gle for  equal  rights.  Be  it  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  activity,  voting,  housing,  edu- 
cation or  employment,  Senator  Scott 
has  always  been  in  the  forefront,  doing 
what  Is  right  for  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  Senator 
Scott's  civil  rights  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Su.MM.\RY  OF  Senator  Hugh  Scott's  Record 
ON  Civil  Rights  Legislation 

THE    9 1ST    congress 

Legislation 

S.  818.  To  extend  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  five  years  in  order  to  ensure  against 
use  of  discriminatory  tests  and  devices  to 
deny  the  vote  of  any  eligible  American. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  14.  To  designate 
January  15  of  each  vear  as  "Martin  Luther 
King  Day." 

S  2029.  Omnibus  ClvU  Rights  Act— To  pre- 
vent discrimination  because  of  race,  color  or 
creed  on  jurv  selection,  and  to  authorize 
the   Equal    Employment   Opportunity  Com- 
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mission  to  take  action  against  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices. 

S.  2375.  To  permit  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  take  action  toward 
desegregation  of  public  schools  in  order 
to  ensure  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
all  Americans. 

S.  2453.  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Enforcement  Act. — To  allow  any  person 
who  has  been  discriminated  against  by  un- 
fair employment  practices  which  are  against 
State  law  to  seek  action  from  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  if  ac- 
tion l.s  not  taken  in  State  within  sixty  days 
after  complaint  is  filed  there. 

S.  2455.  To  authorize  funds  to  carry  out 
all  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957. 

S.  2806.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act— To  grant  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  freedom  to  file  a 
complaint  in  Federal  district  court  against 
any  employer  who  appears  to  have  violated 
equal  employment  laws  when  attempts  at 
conciliation  by  the  EEOC  have  failed. 

S.  3643.  To  authorize  the  striking  of  a 
gold  medal  to  be  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Mrs  Martin  Luther  King  in  com- 
memoration of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  to  authorize 
striking  of  duplicate  medals  in  bronze  to 
be  furnished  to  Morehouse  College  and  the 
King  family  for  sale,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  go  to  scholarship  and  building  funds. 

Votes 

Voted  to  increase  by  $500.(KK)  funds  avail- 
able for  grants  to  State  equal  employment 
practice  commissions,  and  to  increase  by  $4  4 
million  funds  for  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Voted  for  Scott  amendment  to  declare  it 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  apply  uni- 
formly in  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
guidelines  and  criteria  in  dealing  with  con- 
ditions of  unconstitutional  segregation  in 
.schools  by  race. 

Voted  to  create  a  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity. 

Voted  not  to  remove  from  any  U.S.  court, 
department,  officer  or  employee.  Jurisdiction 
or  power  to  require  a  State  or  local  agency  to 
bus  public  school  pupils  to  alter  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body. 

Voted  to  express  the  .sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  HEW  should 
request  such  additional  funds  as  were  neces- 
sary to  apply  uniformly  throughout  the 
United  States  a  policy  of  dealing  with  segre- 
gation in  schools. 

Voted  for  Scott-Hart  amendment  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  an  additional  five 
years. 

Voted  against  all  amendments  to  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1969  that  would  have 
weakened  Its  effectiveness  of  enforcement 
powers. 

THE    90TH    CONGRESS 

legislation 

S.  1026.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967 — To 
ensure  equal  rights  to  all  Americans  in  areas 
of  employment.  Jury  selection,  housing  and 
personal  liberties  by  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding Federal  Jurisdiction  In  these  areas. 

S.  1358.  Pair  Housing  Act — To  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin  In  sale  or  rental, 
financing  or  provision  of  brokerage  service 
in  connection  with  purchase  or  rental  of 
dwelling  facilities. 

S.  1359.  To  extend  for  five  years  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

S.  2979.  To  establish  a  Commission  on 
Negro  History  and  Culture. 

S.  3249.  National  Manpower  Act -To  aid 
In  the  reduction  of  unemployment  rates,  to 
establish  community  service  employment 
program  for  the  hard-core  unemployed,  to 
create  new  jobs  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment   or    low-Income    population. 
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Votes 

Voted  to  strengthen  provisions  relating  to 
open  housing. 

Voted  to  provide  Federal  protection  for 
persons  engaged  in  civil  rights  work. 

THE    89TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  1497.  Protection  Against  Unlawful  of- 
ficial Violence  Act— To  set  forth  criminal 
penalties  for  law  enforcement  officials  who 
deprive  persons  of  civil  rights 

S.  1564.  Voting  Rights  of  1965— To  pro- 
hibit any  voting  qualification  or  procedure 
designed  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

S.  1654.  To  increase  criminal  penalties 
against  those  who  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cising of  civil  rights  with  violence  or  threat 
of  violence. 

S.  2548.  To  prohibit  transmission  of  mate- 
rial which  defames  racial  or  religious  groups 

S.  2846.  To  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
take  unlawful  violence  against  civil  rights 
workers. 

3.  3451.  To  assist  In  provision  of  adequate 
housing  In  areas  where  a  shortage  of  housing 
credit  exists  as  a  result  of  civil  disorder. 
Votes 

Voted  to  strengthen  and  pass  the  Votlni? 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Voted  to  Increase  funds  for  civil  rights 
educational  activities  from  $5  million  to  «8 
million. 

THE     88TH     CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.  772.  To  facilitate  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic schools  by  requiring  school  boards  to  file 
desegregation  plans  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  to  au- 
thorize grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  during  desegregation. 
S.  773.  Federal  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Act — To  make  It  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  or  labor  organiza- 
tion to  discriminate  because  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  naUonal  origin:  to  create  a  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Commission  to  carry 
out  the  law. 

S.  1211,  To  establish  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  ensure 
that  no  discriminatory  practices  exist  In 
Federal  employment. 

S.  1212.  To  prohibit  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment in  Washington,  DC. 

S.  1213.  To  require  states  to  assure  decent 
housing  be  available  to  families  displaced  by 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

S.  1214.  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act— To 
provide  that  successful  completion  of  six  or 
more  grades  of  formal  education  shall  satisfy 
requirement  of  any  literacy  test  to  determine 
qualification  of  voter. 

S.  1217.  To  prohibit  discrimination  In 
furnishing  hotel  or  motel  accommodations. 
S.  1218.  To  prohibit  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color  or  creed  by  any  hospital 
which  receives  Federal  aid;  to  require  such 
hospitals  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
Indigent  persons. 

S.  1219.  To  provide  that  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission be  a  permanent  Federal  agency  and 
that  It  serve  as  national  clearing  house  for 
civil  rights  matters. 

S.  1590.  To  allow  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  sue  for  preventive  relief  in  Federal 
court  to  prevent  infringement  of  rights  of 
students  at  public  schools. 

S  1591.  To  prohibit  discrimination  in  fur- 
nishing services  or  facilities  for  business 
under  State  license;  to  permit  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  U.S.  to  seek  Federal  court 
action  to  prevent  such  discrimination. 

3.1731.  Civil  Rights  Act — To  encourage 
equality  In  voting,  public  accommodations, 
public  schools,  and  employment  by  estab- 
lishing a  Community  Relations  Service  to 
aid  with  resolution  of  disputes  relative  to 
discriminatory  practices  and  by  withholding 
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Federal  funds  from  any  programs  which  Indi- 
viduals participating  in  or  benefitting  from 
are  discriminated  against. 

S,  1732.  Interstate  Public  Accommodations 
Act— To  prohibit  discrimination  In  places 
of  public  accommodations. 

Votes 

Voted  to  increase  by  $60,000  funds  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Division,  Department  of  Justice. 

Voted  to  provide  special  training  for  school 
officials  to  deal  with  integration  problems. 

Voted  to  establish  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  to  strengthen 
Its  powers. 

Voted  not  to  delay  the  effective  date  for 
the  "public  accommodations"  provision  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  bill;  and  to  strengthen 
further  this  provision. 

Voted  to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  State  and  local 
authorities  respecting  literacy  tests  for  vot- 
ing. 

Voted  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  Intervene  in  any  action  In  any  Federal 
court  seeking  relief  from  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  14th 
Amendment  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin,  if  he  certified  that 
case  was  of  general  public  Impwrtance. 

Voted  to  allow  Federal  action  to  require 
any  person  in  sale  or  lease  of  residential 
housing  to  negotiate  or  enter  into  any  con- 
tract with  a  person  not  of  his  own  choosing. 

Voted  to  allow  busing  of  students. 

Voted  to  retain  a  Community  Relations 
Service  within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

THE    87  FH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.J.  Res.  58. — To  profK>se  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  specifying  that  the  right  to  vote 
shall  not  be  conditioned  upon  payment  of 
any  poll  or  other  tax  or  property  qualification 

S.  Res  5. — To  amend  cloture  rule  on  Sen- 
ate debate  in  order  to  avoid  delaying  fill- 
buster  on  civil  rights  legislation. 

S  125C — Federal  Antl-lynchlng  Act-To 
clearly  establish  the  definition  of  a  lynch- 
ing and  to  provide  for  strict  penalties  to 
persons  who  participate  in  or  aid  such 
lynchlngs  and  to  law  enforcement  officials 
who  do  not  act  to  prevent  such  lynchlngs. 

S  1253  —To  ensure  all  persons  equal  privi- 
lege on  public  coiiveyences  operated  by  com- 
mon carrier  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
cotrjnerce  without  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion based  on  race  or  color  with  fines  for  any 
person  who  does  not  provide  equal  privileges. 

S  2981— Federal  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act— To  prohibit  membership  dis- 
crimination by  labor  unions. 

S  Res  313.— To  authorize  funds  for  study 
of  discriminatory  practices  by  institutions 
making  real  estate  loans  with  the  objective 
o!  ending  any  such  discrimination. 

Votes 
Voted  to  extend  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
Bion  for  two  years  (has  voted  the  same  wav 
every  time  since). 

THE    86TH    CONGRESS 

Legislatii^n 
S  456  —To  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
0'  the  U.S.  to  take  injunctive  proceedings 
against  local  oflicials  who  deprive  any  person 
&f  his  civil  rights  as  guaranteed  in  the  14th 
Amendment  when  such  person  is  financiallv 
unable  to  bring  suit. 

h  ^*^~'^o  create  a  Commission  on  Equal 
Job  Opportunities  Under  Government  Con- 
tracts to  ensure  equal  emplovment  oppor- 
"^nies  for  all  persons,  regardless  or  race, 
color,  or  creed,  in  performance  of  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

S.  2868.— To  prohibit  States  to  Impose  any 
Gi.  11^"'  P''°P"*>'  '•ax.  or  propertv  ownership 
qu^incation  or  property  tax  in  order  to  vote 
^  Federal  elections. 
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S.  3001. — To  strengthen  enforcement  of 
civil  rights  laws  by  prohibiting  interference 
with  court  orders  In  desegregation  cases:  by 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  for  any  suspect  to 
flee  from  one  state  to  another  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  bombing  schools  or  churches; 
and  by  providing  grants  to  states  or  com- 
munities in  order  to  hasten  desegregation. 

3.  3821.— To  strengthen  guarantees  of  clvU 
rights  by  specifying  areas  in  which  legislative 
and  administrative  action  should  be  con- 
centrated: employment,  voting,  housing  and 
Justice  In  courts. 

3.  3823.— To  provide  for  dissemination  of 
information  to  employers  to  eliminate  em- 
ployment discrimination  and  to  provide  for 
grants  to  help  finance  state  agencies  In  de- 
segregation process. 

Because  of  Senator  Scotts  activities  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights,  Americans  who  belong  to 
minority  groups  have  achieved,  by  law,  many 
rights  which  they  were  previously  denied. 
Senator  Scott  recognizes,  however,  that  civil 
rights  laws  are  not  the  final  answer.  He  will 
continue  his  fight  to  remove  all  the  stains  of 
Inequality  from  American  life,  be  they 
through  law  or  custom. 


LET  US  NOT  BLAME  OUR  KIDS  FOR 
ALL  CAMPUS  PROBLEMS 


HON. 


FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
journalists  in  my  State  and  perhaps  in 
the  Southeastern  United  States  is  Mr. 
John  F.  Yarbrough,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Southeastern  Poultry  Times,  pub- 
lished in  Gainesville,  Ga,  This  newspaper 
is  considered  the  bible  of  the  poultry 
industry  which  Georgia  has  consistently 
led  for  many  years. 

In  its  July  1  issue,  the  Poultry  Times 
carried  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Yarbrough 
which  is  sparkling  in  its  logic  and  clarity. 
The  editorial  dealt  not  only  with  the 
Cambodian  situation  but  also  with 
campus  violence  and  the  failure  of  college 
administrators  to  deal  firmly  with  dis- 
orders. I  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  so  that  others  may 
see  it : 

Let  Us  Not  Blame  Otjr  Kids  for  All 

Campus  Problems 

(By  John  F.  Yarbrough! 

Dear  Folks:  Reports  from  Saigon  Monday 
brought  news  that  all  of  the  U.S.  fighting 
troops  sent  into  Cambodia  two  months  ago 
have  now  returned  to  Viet  Nam.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Commander  in  Chief  said  they 
would  be  returned  by  July  1  and  they  were. 

Success  of  the  mission  can  be  counted  in 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  29,627  weapons, 
more  than  1 1,000  tons  of  munitions  and  more 
than  8,5000  tons  of  rice.  In  addition,  a  total 
of  14,488  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
were  killed  and  1.427  were  captured. 

The  U.S.  lost  339  men  killed  and  1,509 
wounded  in  the  Cambodian  operation  with 
866  3outh  Vietnamese  killed  and  3,724 
wounded. 

These  facts  and  statistics  add  up  to  a  sub- 
stantial victory  in  our  view. 

Looking  back  on  the  violence  and  disturb- 
ances that  flamed  across  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Cambodian  campaign,  leads 
us  to  wonder  when  city,  county,  state  and 
federal  law  enforcement  authorities  and  the 
administrators    and    teaching   staffs    of   our 
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ooUegee  &n6  universities  are  going  to  really 
start  coping  with  the  violence  and  acts  of 
destruction  and  i.cbblsn)  on  our  campuses. 
The  deaths  of  college  students  at  Kent 
State  and  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  surely  could 
have  been  prevented  if  we,  the  adult  major- 
ity In  this  nation,  had  long  ago  lived  up  to 
our  responslbillUes  and  had  taken  any  and 
all  of  the  necessary  action  to  keep  the  lid  on 
our  campuses. 

Weak  and  f.mid  college  administrators 
must  bear  part  of  the  reeponsiblUtv.  Wild- 
eyed,  liberal  teachers  by  the  droves  must 
accept  an  even  greater  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  they  have  spent  too  much  of  their 
time  egging  on  the  students  under  the  guise 
of  freedom  of  speech,  academic  freedom,  etc., 
and  entirely  too  little  of  their  time  demon- 
strating the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
which  go  hand  in  glove  with  freedom. 

That  the  general  population  of  this  coun- 
try has  allowed  the  climate  on  our  campuses 
to  ferment  until  every  point  of  political  dif- 
ference brings  about  a  rash  of  clashes  on  the 
campus,  is  a  responsibility  every  tax  paying, 
voting,  citizen  must  accept. 

We  are  not  prone  to  believe  that  under 
every  bushy  beard  there  lurks  a  communist 
conspirator,  even  though  there  undoubtedly 
are  a  good  many  operating  in  this  couutrv. 
The  real  problem,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  we 
have  not  demanded  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  be  used  for  the  purposes  origi- 
nally Intended— as  .seats  of  learning — rather 
than  as  seedbeds  for  every  cause  celebre  that 
appears  on  the  political  horizon 

The  kids  who  dont  want  to  go  to  college 
classes  to  learn  and  to  prepare  themselves 
for  a  more  fulfilling  life  frankly  dont  have 
any  business  taking  up  space  at  our  schools 
of  higher  learning.  We  don't  think  thev  have 
learned  enough  or  earned  the  nght  to  rule 
over  the  political  decisions  being  made  on 
a  day  to  day  bssls  in  this  corntrv 

In  addition,  we  think  their  methods  are 
even  worse  than  some  of  our  decisions  or 
indecisions,  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  Mob  violence 
is  no  fair  substitute  for  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  law,  the  birth  of  which  we  cele- 
brate this  Saturday,  the  4th  of  July. 

Independence,  our  forefathers  learned, 
wasn'*:  Just  a  case  of  rising  up  against  ex- 
ternal oppressors,  it  was,  and  still  Is.  the 
net  result  of  good  that  can  be  and  most  of 
the  time  is  achieved  through  a  government 
of  law  rather  than  a  hodge-podge  of  continu- 
ally fomenting  anarchistic  violence. 

But  let's  not  put  all  the  blame  on  the  kids. 
They  only  rule  with  violence  when  we  fail  to 
act  with  fairness  and.  yes.  firmness. 

(Note. — Southeastern  Poultry  Times  is  in- 
dependently owned  and  published  by  South- 
eastern Poultry  Times,  a  limited  partnership, 
Gainesville,  Ga.  The  opinions  expressed  in 
this  column  are  the  opinions  of  the  by-lined 
writer  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
opinions  of  any  jKiultry  Industry  organiza- 
tion and  should  not  be  so  construed  i 


BEHIND   THE 


HON. 


DRIVE 
ROTC 


TO   DESTROY 


STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
May,  just  a  few  miles  from  the  Nations 
Capital,  extensive  damage  was  done  tj 
the  Reser\e  Officers  Training  Coips 
building  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

This  disgraceful  incident  was  but  one 
of  many  similar  episodes  taking  place  on 
college  and  university  campuses  across 
the  Nation. 
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The  ROTC.  as  much  as  any  one  mili- 
taiy  tiaiu.ng  organization,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  ability  of  this  Nation 
to  retain  its  civilian  character  while  at 
the  5ame  time  having  the  strength  to 
meet  militaiy  emergencies.  It  is  an  or- 
ganization which  has  always  had  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  destructive  force  of  the  drive 
a£,r.inst  ROTC  was  dramatically  illus- 
trated in  the  June  29,  1970  issu*of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  magazine  in  an 
article  titled  "Behind  the  Drive  To  De- 
stroy ROTC."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Behind  the  Drive  to  Destroy  ROTC 

Not  In  decades,  since  the  program  began, 
has  the  ROTC — Reserve  Officers'  Traming 
Corps — been  dealt  such  a  devastating  blow. 

In  the  college  year  just  ended,  buildings 
used  by  ROTC  units  across  the  land  were 
fire-bombed  and  dynamited.  Classrooms  were 
firi.'-bombed  and  dynamited.  Classrooms 
were  vandalized.  Students  were  taunted  for 
wearing  the  uniform. 

Records  kept  by  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  show  more  than  400  antl-ROTC  inci- 
dents at  many  of  the  364  schools  where 
ROTC  units  function. 

One  result  of  this  continuing  harassment: 
ROTC  enrollment  dropped  from  212,416  in 
1968-69  to  157.830. 

The  Pentagon,  after  detailed  Investigation, 
reported  that  most  of  the  violence  was  In- 
tended as  a  protest  against  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

There  is  a  suspicion,  however,  among  both 
military  and  federal  law-enforcement  officers, 
that  some  of  the  violence  was  perpetrated  by 
radical  groups  with  a  wider  goal:  the  over- 
throw of  the  "Establishment." 

Student  radicals — many  from  other 
schools — zeroed  in  on  Kent  State  University, 
in  Ohio,  because  it  houses  the  Liquid  Crys- 
tal Institute,  home  of  research  projects  with 
military  potential.  The  Interest  of  the  armed 
forces  was  anathema  to  the  radicals.  The 
campus  erupted  In  early  May — and  four  stu- 
dents were  killed  by  National  Guardsmen. 
At  Kent  State,  radicals  had  also  made  ROTC 
a  special  target.  The  ROTC  building  wa.s 
burned  on  May  2. 

Although  himdreds  of  students  have  been 
arrested  around  the  country,  few  have  been 
brought  to  trial.  Those  who  faced  a  Judge 
escaped,  for  the  most  part,  with  small  fines 
for  misdemeanors. 

There  have  been  only  three  arrests  on  fed- 
er.il  charges  of  sabotage  and  destruction  of 
Government  property. 

Law-enforcement  officials,  State  and  fed- 
er.il.  complain  they  have  trouble  getting  stu- 
dents or  school  authorities  to  Identify  any- 
one involved  in  the  antl-ROTC  incidents. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbrr.  on  May  7,  a  group  of  students  occu- 
p;.^d  -.he  ROTC  building  for  nearly  24  hours. 
A  lire  W.13  started  in  the  basement.  No  one 
was  punished,  university  authorities  said,  be- 
cause none  of  the  vandals  could  be  Identified. 

While  many  incidents  in  1969-70  Involved 
only  verbal  abuse  of  cadets  and  brief  disrup- 
tions cf  cl.isies  by  demonstrator-^^,  others 
were  serious  enough  to  cause  military  in- 
structors to  send  reports  to  the  Pentagon. 
Tiu./.c?  ri:-port5  show: 

At  76  colleges,  ROTC  units  were  singled 
out  i'or  145  attacks  resulting  in  property  dam- 
age I./  perioiial  Injury. 

There  were  73  attempts  to  burn  or  blow 
up  buildings  provided  by  the  schools  for 
ROTC  use. 
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MiUtary  instructors  were  assaulted  at  the 
Universities  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
at  Cameron  State  Agricultural  College  In 
OXlcii.r.ma. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  home 
of  a  military  instructor  was  flrebombed.  At 
Stanford,  three  shots  were  fired  into  the 
residence  of  an  ROTC  Instructor. 

Tliere  were  at  least  67  Instances  of  van- 
dalism in  which  ROTC  offices  were  entered, 
records  destroyed,  weapons  and  ammunition 
stolen,  trophies  sliattcred.  pictures  slashed, 
furniture  overturned,  windows  broken  and 
walls  defaced  with  paint  and  ob.scenities. 

By  way  of  comparison,  there  were  a  total 
of  95  ;mti-ROTC  incidents  of  all  kinds  re- 
corded by  tlie  Pentagon  in  1968-69,  Includ- 
ing 20  attempts  to  destroy  buildings  by  fire 
or  bja:i;j. 

What  all  this  has  cost  taxpayers,  no  one 
knows.  Most  of  the  damage  was  to  State- 
owned  university  property. 

Before  the  Department  of  Defense  estab- 
lishes an  ROTC  unit  at  a  school,  the  college 
or  university  must  agree  to  provide  classroom 
and  office  facilities.  The  Federal  Government 
supplies  instructors,  books,  uniforms  and 
teaching  aids,  such  as  sextants  for  courses 
in  u.i vigation. 

The  ROTC  idea  originated  in  1819  on  the 
campus  of  what  is  now  Norwich  University 
at  Northfield,  Vt.  Then  it  was  known  as  the 
American  Literary.  Scientific  and  Military 
Academy.  It  w;w  tlie  first  school,  aside  from 
West  Point,  where  militarj-  studies  were  in- 
cludoti  in  the  curriculum. 

REMINDfRS  OF  W.\R 

V.'hy  was  the  ROTC  singled  out  for  special 
attention?  Pentagon  officials  conclude  that 
cadets  with  their  uniforms,  neat  haircuts  and 
shlned  shoes  are  ever-present  remliider.s  on 
campus  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Thus  the  stu- 
dent soldiers  become  handy  whipping  boys 
for  those  who  were  protesting  against  both 
the  draft  and  the  "Establishment." 

In  dL<;cu.sslng  the  inability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  more  than  three  ar- 
rests, a  Justice  Departmetit  official  said: 

"If  we  could  identify  more,  we  would  pros- 
ecute. We  have  some  tcugh  laws  on  the 
books." 

College  siuden'^s  and  faculty  members  gen- 
erally are  shocked  when  they  learn  how 
tough  those  laws  are. 

On  the  statute  books  is  a  1917  law  making 
any  attempt  "to  interfere  with  and  ob.struct 
the  Uni'ed  States  in  preparing  for  and  carry- 
ing on  deferLse  activities"  an  act  of  criminal 
sabotage.  This  carries  a  penalty  of  30  years 
in  prl.son  and  a  .110  000  fine. 

The  destruction  of  Government  property 
Is  punl.ihable  by  10  years  In  Jail.  It  also 
carries  a  $10,000  fine. 

On  May  28.  a  federal  grand  jury  in  Si .  Lcuia. 
Mo.,  Indicted  two  men  for  sabotage  and  de- 
struction of  Government  properry  in  the 
burning  of  an  ROTC  building  at  Washineton 
University.  Both  were  school  employes.  They 
await  trial. 

On  Feb.  10.  1969.  ft  student  at  the  same 
university  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
criminal  sabotage  that  grew  out  of  an  at- 
tempt to  btimb  an  ROTC  building.  He  was 
sentenced  to  five  years. 

In  all,  the  1969-70  school  year  was  one  of 
guerrilla  and  psychological  v.-arfare  against 
the  presence  of  military  men  on  campus. 

.'\n  .Army  survey  shows  how  the  drive 
against  ROTC  has  fared. 

Since  .April  ,?0,  nine  schools  have  voted  tc 
dircontinue  ROTC.  In  three  instance-,  bo-'h 
students  and  facility  took  part  in  the  voting. 
On  six  cimpuses.  the  faculty  alone  voted. 

On  June  12,  the  Army  annoimced  that 
Yale  University  wotild  drop  ROTC  after  the 
1970-71  academic  year.  The  Navy's  reserve 
program  at  Ya'.e  Is  scheduled  to  end  In  197:3. 
Other  Ivy  League  schools  that  a^e  dropping 
ROTC:   Harvard.  Dartmouth  and  Columbia. 

In    *he    same    period — since    April    30 — 18 
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schools  voted  to  retain  ROTC.  Students  were 
allowed  to  participate  in  six  of  those  deci- 
sions. 

Paradoxically,  while  the  enrollment  in 
Army  ROTC  fell  from  150.982  to  109,705  be- 
tween the  academic  years  1968-69  and  1969- 
70.  the  number  of  unl;^  rose  from  263  to 
283.  Applications  from  42  other  schools  are 
on  file. 

Both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  plan  to  with- 
draw units  from  eight  schools  in  the  au- 
tumn.  Neither  service  Is  certain  how  many 
new  ROTC  units  w^ill  be  formed. 

The  Navy  hopes  to  have  at  least  50  unl's 
in  the  next  academic  year.  The  Air  Force 
wants  about  175.  This  would  keep  both  serv- 
ices close  to  their  present  ROTC  level. 

Some  officers  insist  ,the  over-all  problem 
does  not  worry  them.  They  say  that  the  de- 
cline In  the  number  of  cadets  Is  probably  a 
good  thing.  Their  reason:  The  armed  forces 
themselves  are  undergoing  sharp  reduc- 
tion. 

Still,  the  antl-ROTC  violence  and  tlie 
over-all  decrease  In  enrollment  have  alarmed 
the  Pentagon. 

After  noting  that  the  Army  has  signed  up 
nearly  63  per  cent  of  its  newly  commissioned 
officers  from  ROTC  ranks  In  the  past  decade, 
one  general  made  this  comment: 

"We  really  need  these  people — for  our 
sake  and  the  country's.  If  we  have  to  take 
all  our  officers  from  the  ranks,  from  West 
Point  and  officer-candidate  schools,  the 
Army  Is  liable  to  become  ingrown  and  stag- 
nant. We  need  fresh  Ideas  and  a  few  maver- 
icks." 

A  House  committee  recently  asked  Vice 
Adm.  Charles  K.  Duncan,  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, to  account  for  the  decline  In  Naval 
ROTC  applicants.  The  Admiral  replied: 

"...  The  man  enrolled  In  NROTC  today 
Is  sometimes  mentally  or  In  some  cases 
physically  harassed  or  abused  on  campus.  Of 
course,  this  is  only  our  estimate,  but  the 
young  man  possibly  shies  away  from  being 
a  ROTC  member  in  view  of  this  sometimes 
hostile  environment." 

Many  high-ranking  officers  associated  with 
ROTC  programs  expect  to  see  a  further  de- 
cline In  enrollment  next  autumn. 

One  such  officer  told  "U.S.  News  &  World 
Report"  he  considered  the  trend  to  be  dan- 
gerous. In  his  words — 

"I  can  think  of  no  faster  way  to  arrive  at 
a  militaristic  armed  force  in  this  country 
than  to  have  an  officer  cori)s  that  Is  rejected 
by  the  Intellectual  community  and  Is  forced 
to  feed  upon  Its  own  professional  problems 
and  grievances." 
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DR.  L.  EUGENE  ROOT  HONORED 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\i:S 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of 
my  constituents  will  gather  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  in  a  few  days  to  mark  the  retire- 
ment of  a  distinguished  American,  Dr. 
L.  Eugene  Root.  Gene  Root,  as  an  en- 
.gineer,  scientist,  adviser  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  industrial  leader  has  made 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  scien- 
tific standing  and  mUitary  security  of  our 
Nation,  and  I  believe  it  is  fitting  that 
these  contributions  be  noted  here. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Gene  Root  began  designing 
airplanes  in  1934.  Milestone  airplanes 
like  the  DC-3  and  World  War  n  winners 
like  the  C-54.  the  SBD's,  and  the  A-:0 


strici  flowed  from  his  board.  Named  one 
of  America's  10  outstanding  yoimg  men 
in  1945,  he  was  one  of  the  first  four  en- 
gineers named  to  the  group  which  later 
became  Project  RAND. 

Over  a  period  of  25  years,  he  served 
as  a  valued  consultant  to  his  Govern- 
ment— as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Board,  the  Scientific  Advisory  Beard 
to  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics, as  chairman  of  the  Aerodynamics 
Advisory  Panel  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  adviser  to  the  USAF  Insti- 
tute of  Air  Weapons  Research,  and  on 
and  on. 

As  president  of  his  company,  the  Lock- 
heed Missiles  &  Space  Co.,  GfJie  Root 
led  his  thousands  of  fellow  employees  in 
the  programs  that  produced  the  criti';al- 
ly  needed  Polaris  missile  years  ahead  of 
schedule,  that  designed  and  built  the 
Agena  satellite  which  has  served  i\meri- 
ca  in  both  defense  roles  and  in  the  scien- 
tific exploration  of  space,  and  in  the 
Gemini-Agena  program,  provided  a  vital 
link  in  mankind's  voyage  to  the  m.con. 
For  his  efforts  in  the.sc  and  other  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Root  was  av.-arded  NASA's 
Public  Service  Award,  the  Air  Force's  E.x- 
ceptional  Service  Award,  the  Navy'r-  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service  Award.  Both 
his  alma  maters  named  him  among  their 
outstanding  alumni,  and  the  National 
Management  Association  gave  him  lt.s 
highest  avcard  for  managerial  leadership. 

And  finally,  Gene  Root  in  recent  years 
planted  the  seeds  that  today  are  ftrow- 
ing  into  prograniis — in  his  company  and 
throughout  his  industrj* — to  apply  aero- 
.space  technology  to  the  .solution  of  a 
v.ide  range  of  hiunan  needs,  solutions  we 
all  hope  will  lead  to  better  lives,  in  a 
cleaner  enviroimient,  in  a  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly  fitting  that 
we  note  today  for  the  record  the  contri- 
butions this  distinguished  scientist  and 
industrial  leader  has  made  to  our  Nation's 
technology,  to  its  security,  and  to  man- 
kind's continuing   benefit.   Thank   you. 


VOLUNTEERS  HELP  YOUNGSIERS 
ON   1-TO-l  BASIS 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

I.V  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Genevieve  Collins  of  Montclair, 
N.J.,  our  State's  "Teacher  of  the  Year." 

Mrs.  Coli'.m  has  taught  on  the  staff  of 
Gienficld  Eiementai-y  School  in  Mont- 
flair  for  the  la.st  11  years.  In  1966,  recog- 
nizing thai  the  regular  school  year  did 
nnt  provide  enough  time  for  her  pupils 
to  get  started  adequat-ely  in  reading 
skills,  she  asked  her  superiors  for  per- 
mission to  keep  her  schoolroom  open  for 
6  weeks  during  the  summer.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins then  invited  all  of  her  pupils  to  par- 
ticipate without  applying  pressure  to  at- 
tend the  sessions.  She  was  so  satisfied 
with  the  outstanding  results  of  the  pro- 
gram that  she  expanded  it  the  next  sum- 
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mer  and  recruited  a  group  of  volunteers 
to  help  ill  a  common  effort. 

The  tutorials  subsequently  caught  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Blanchard,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  who  asked  Mrs.  Col- 
lins to  incorporate  the  program  into  their 
year-roimd  school  curriculum.  A  corps 
of  128  volunteers  now  participate>  in  the 
project  to  tutor  the  children  during  regu- 
lar class  time. 

For  this  truly  superior  achievement. 
?.Irs.  Collins  v  as  named  New  Jersey's 
"Teacher  of  the  Year." 

The  July  3,  1970  edition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  contains  an  excel- 
lent aiticle  concerning  her  innovative 
program,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues so  that  they  might  learn  of  the 
magnitude  of  Mrs.  Collins'  accomplish- 
m'^nts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printtd  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Volunteers  Help  Youngsters  on  1-to-1 

Basis 

(By  a  staff  writer  of  the  Christian  Scleiice 

Mo.iiton 

Montclair.  N.J. — Mrs.  Genevieve  Collm.s  li 
proud  to  be  New  Jersey's  "teacher  of  the 
yenr,"  but  she's  even  more  proud  of  the 
schoolchildren  who  made  it  all  possible 

Mrs.  Collins  is  on  the  staff  of  tlie  Glenfield 
elementary  school  here  In  Montclair,  where 
she's  taught  for  11  of  her  14  years  in  the 
profession. 

A  motherly  type,  Mrs.  Collins  takes  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  progress  oi  her  fir.^. 
graders.  Some  years  ago  she  became  con- 
cerned that  her  pupils  weren't  getting  the 
oc-=,t  atart  in  reading.  She  decided  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Glenfield  school  is  99  percent  black  Moni- 
clair  iias  a  reputation  a.s  an  upper-cla^i 
community,  on  the  fringe  of  New  Yorlc.  But 
Mrs.  Collins  points  out  th.^t  actually  tiie 
description  nts  the  neighboring  town  of  Up- 
per Montclair.  Montclair  Itself  is  "another 
world,"  she  says. 

■I  saw  that  180  days  |the  school  yearl 
weren't  enough  for  black  kids  to  get  started 
in  reading."  she  explains.  "So  I  went  to  the 
principal  |Dr.  Roland  Patterson,  now  ad- 
ministrator of  the  inncr-city  decen'r.ilized 
d.s'.rict  in  Seattle]  and  asked  him  to  keep 
my  room  open  for  six  we?kr  in  ihe  su.nmer. 
That  was  in  1966.  He  agreed." 

Mrs.  Collins  mailed  a  letter  to  the  parents 
of  all  25  children  In  her  class.  It  was  an  in- 
vitation to  send  the  youngsters  baclt  to 
school  three  mornings  a  week  during  half 
of  the  summer  vacation.  No  pressure  was 
applied,  the  te.icher  comments 

Sixteen  cf  the  25  pup:ls  came,  and  all 
stayed  for  the  full  six  weeks. 

Two  h'.gh-school  girl.s  served  as  volunteer 
aides  to  Mrs.  Collins  that  first  summer. 

So  satisfied  was  the  teacher  with  the  re- 
sults oi  this  Initial  effort  that  she  pressed 
for,  and  was  granted,  an  expanded  progr..m 
the  next  summer.  This  time,  pupils  in  all 
three  first-grade  classes  at  Glenfield  were 
welcomed,  and  a  corps  of  unpaid  helpers  was 
recruited. 

Twenty-eight  children  came  to  be  taught, 
and  a  matching  number  of  volunteers  re- 
sponded— 26  from  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  'Women,  one  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women,  and  the  wife  of  a  school 
board  member. 

Before  summer  was  out.  the  success  of 
the    tutorials   caught    the   attention   of   Dr. 
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Robert  W.  Blanchard,  then  superintendent 
of  schools,  who  now  holds  the  tcp  post  in 
the  Portland.  Ore.,  school  system. 

Visiting  the  classrooms  or.e  day.  Dr. 
Blanchard  spoke  with  each  child  and  volun- 
teer. He  tiien  asked  Mrs.  Collins  to  de\e)op 
tlie  project  into  a  regular  feature  of  the 
year-round  school  program. 

The  cne-to-one  tutoring  moved  ahead  rap- 
idly under  Mrs.  Colllii-s's  direction.  Teachers 
asked  for  help  for  their  pupils,  and  ava;l- 
able  volunteers  soon  numbered  128.  Now 
every  teacher  at  Glenfield  sends  yjungstere 
to  the  voUmteerb  during  cla&i:  time,  and  the 
plan  has  spread  xo  other  local  scliools. 

When  each  child  reports  to  his  tuU.r.  he 
brings  along  niatenals  from  class  and  a 
notebook.  The  notebot.k  is  the  communica- 
tor, Mrs.  Collins  says.  In  it  the  teiichcr  sug- 
gests what  she  wants  the  volunteer  to  cover. 
And  at  tlie  end  of  the  session,  the  volunteer 
enters  comments  on  the  pupil's  progress 
that  day. 

The  fact  that  teachers  and  tutors  don't 
have  frequent  face-to-face  contact  does  not 
mean  that  volunteers  function  In  a  vacuum, 
Mrs.  Collins  emphasizes.  Tiiere  are  train- 
ing sessions  and  conferences,  which  she  as 
coordinator,  arranges. 

"We  had  a  workshop  Last  Tuesday,  with 
a  social  worker,  a  psychologist,  and  other 
specialists  talking  to  the  volunteers,"  ?-he 
declares.  "A  discussion  period  followed.  The 
volunteers  need  to  know  about  particular 
learning  difficulties,  both  physical  aJid  so- 
cial or  cultursU." 

It  was  because  of  the  one-to-one  tutoring 
that  Mrs.  Collins  was  nominated  lor  the 
teacher-of-the-year  award. 

She  didn't  really  expect  to  win  the  title, 
she  reports;  there  were  50  entrants. 

But  win  she  did,  and  Incidental  honors 
continued  for  several  months.  Her  board  of 
education  presented  her  with  a  plaque.  Tlie 
local  PTA  declared  a  "day"  In  her  honor. 
And,  most  touching  of  all  to  Mrs.  CoUlns, 
the  pupils  at  Glenfield  uiso  set  aside  a  "day" 
for  her,  complete  with  a  school  assembly 
program. 

But  the  state's  teacher  of  the  year  feels  a 
need  to  share  the  recognition. 

"It's  not  a  Mrs.  Collins  thing."  she  com- 
ments, "If  one  thing  charactering  tiic  pro- 
gTiUn,  it's  enthusiasm — the  enthusiasm  of 
the  tutors  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  volunteers  and  the  students  are 
here  because  they  both  want  to  be.  That's 
why  the  program  works."  she  adds. 

An  observer  might  wonder  whether  Mrs. 
Cullinss  own  enthusiasm  lEU't  also  a  con- 
tributing factor. 


THE   SELECTIVE   SERVICE    SYSTEM 
GOING  UNDER— ABANDON  SHIP 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  S;>eaker,  the  New 
York  Post,  in  an  article  published  June 
26,  reported  that  the  entire  five-man 
draft  board  in  Kosciusko  County,  Ind.. 
resigned  with  a  blast  at  the  Supreme 
Court  for  widening  the  definition  of  con- 
scientious o'Djector  and  thus  making  their 
task  impossible.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
although  the  Court's  decision  was  cor- 
rect, it  does  present  local  draft  boards 
with  the  impossible  task  of  determining 
whose  beliefs  are  "deeply  held". 
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The  National  Service  Act  of  1970  iH.R. 
18025),  whicli  I  recently  introduced  with 
bipartisan  support,  will  leave  the  impor- 
tant decision  of  how  to  serve  our  country 
up  to  the  Individual.  It  will  permit  maxi- 
mum freedom  for  the  individual  while 
retaining  a  draft  lottery  to  meet  military 
manpower  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  completely  re- 
form our  military  draft.  The  Selective 
Service  System  Is  going  down.  Abandon 
ship. 

The  text  of  the  New  York  Post  article 
follows : 

A  Draft  Board's  Adieu  to  Arms 

With  a  blast  at  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
recent  ruling  expanding  the  grounds  for  con- 
scientious objection,  the  entire  five-man 
dralt  board  of  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana, 
has  resigned. 

The  five  said  the  high  court's  decision 
made  the  Selective  Service  Act  unworkable 
and  the  position  of  local  draft  boards 
intolerable. 

"  I  don't  know  how  we  could  do  it,"  said 
board  member  L.  Russell  Bollnger.  61.  a  fac- 
tory worker,  referring  to  the  task  of  imple- 
menting the  guidelines  and  judging  men. 

"It's  like  they  can  thumb  their  noses  at  you 
and  say  they  aren't  going  to  go,"  he  added 
"You  can't  get  the  bite  on  anybody  now  I 
don't  know  how  we're  going  to  get  anybody 
drafted." 

rr'S    UNPOPULAR 

He  said  the  ruling  is  "very  unpopular  with 
local  diaft  boards,  not  Just  here  b^it 
everywhere." 

The  ether  members  of  the  board  who  re- 
signed yesterday  were  Charles  O.  Wainwright, 
7'2,  a  retired  railroad  engineer  who  was  the 
chairman:  and  Fred  Beeson.  Wendell  L. 
Giisler  and  Herbert  Creamer.  Wainwright 
said  the  age  range  of  the  other  four  is  "from 
35  to  my  age" 

Beeson  is  a  firmer  near  Etna  Green,  and 
the  others  are  reeidents  cf  Warsaw,  the  7000- 
p>opuIatlon  county  seat  in  the  predominantly 
rural  and  deeply  conservative  county,  one  of 
the  few  in  Indiana  to  give  the  majority  of  its 
vote  to  Barry  Gold  water  for  President  in 
1964. 

Draft  activities  were  suspended  in  the 
county  until  a  new  board  could  be  named, 

Wainwright  said  today  that  "in  a  small 
town  you  can  find  out  whether  they're  really 
religious  or  not.  But  under  this  court  deci- 
sion anybody  can  claim  to  be  a  conscientious 
objector.  He  doesn't  have  to  belong  to  a 
church:  he  doesn't  have  to  have  any  religion. 
Out  of  a  blue  sky  he  can  sav  he's  an  objector 
and  be  deferred.  And  we  have  no  aigument." 

COURT    RULING 

The  high  court  had  said  a  draft-age  youth 
may  qualify  as  a  conscientious  objector  if  he 
"deeply  and  sincerely  holds  beliefs  which  are 
purely  ethical  or  moral  .  .  .  which  impose 
upwn  him  a  duty  cf  ccnsctencs  to  refrain 
from  participating  in  any  war  at  any 
time  .  .  ." 

Wainwright,  speaking  firmly  but  without 
any  apparent  bitterness.  s,Md:  "The  court 
decision  gives  the  irresponsible  perjcn  a 
cloak  to  hide  under.  There  are  sincere  objec- 
tors, but  this  gives  anybody  a  place  to  hide. 

"Our  bo&Td  didn't  believe  in  that  typ>e  of 
law  " 

Wainwright  said  no  pressure  had  been  ap- 
plied on  any  of  the  five  members  and  that 
the  decision  to  resign  was  entirely  their  own, 

"In  this  county,"  he  went  on.  "there  are 
about  8000  (draft)  registrants.  Less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  are  what  I  would  call 
bad  boys:  that  would  only  be  40.  The  court 
decision  gives  a  loophole  to  unpatriotic  and 
nonrellglous  boys." 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY  IN 
INDEPENDENCE,  MO. 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across 
our  land  the  Fourth  of  July  this  year  was 
called  Honor  America  Day.  In  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  we  honored  our  country 
by  a  well-attended  ceremony  which  fea- 
tured the  ringing  of  a  replica  of  the 
Liberty  Bell. 

Since  1958  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
citizens  of  Independence  to  assemble  on 
the  south  front  steps  of  the  Truman 
Library.  During  most  of  these  years  we 
have  listened  to  an  address  by  former 
President  Harr>'  S.  Truman.  Last  year  he 
was  unable  to  attend.  Again  this  year  Mr. 
Truman  could  not  be  present,  and  this 
year  the  speaker  was  Congressman 
Richard  Bolling  of  the  Fifth  Missouri 
District. 

Speaking  at  the  12th  annual  July  the 
Fourth  celebration  held  at  the  Truman 
Librai-j-,  Mr.  Bolling  told  the  audience  of 
the  threats  and  dangers  our  country 
faces  at  home  and  abroad.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  free  country  today 
only  because  of  the  wisdom  and  courage 
of  our  farsighted  leaders. 

The  sizable  audience  applauded  Con- 
gres.>man  Bolling's  words  when  he  paid 
tribute  to  former  President  Truman  for 
his  work  in  reestablishins:  the  free  na- 
tions wasted  by  war,  and  for  his  courage 
in  resisting  agcn'cssion.  both  of  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  avoidance  of 
a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Bolling's  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  by  Congressman  Richard 
Bolling 

Today  we  meet  to  celebrate  the  194th  an- 
niversary of  our  country's  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  our  declara- 
tion of  lndei>endence  preceded  by  several 
bitter  years  of  fratricidal  war  the  actual 
achievement  of  our  independence  We  must 
not  forget  either  that  we  have  remained 
independent — which  is  another  way  to  say 
free — only  because  of  the  courage  and 
wisdom  cf  a  succession  of  brave  and  far- 
sighted  men.  political  leaders  who  brought 
out  the  best  In  us — the  American  people — 
and  often  in  the  face  of  seemingly  impossible 
odds  led  us  to  face  up  tn  the  threats  and 
dangers  at  home  and  abroad. 

So  far  we  have  responded  in  time — some- 
times Just  in  time — to  the  call  of  our  great 
Presidents  Washington.  Lincoln,  Roosevelt, 
and  Truman. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  day  and  at  this 
place  we  speak  of  our  own  President.  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

A  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  he 
acceded  to  the  Presidency.  In  a  few  short 
weeks  the  Etiropean  war  was  done,  in  a  few 
months  the  Asian  war  was  over.  In  a  few 
short  hours  after  the  Japanese  surrendered 
on  September  2.  1945,  the  American  people 
began  to  force  that  disintegration  of  our 
military  power  which  resulted  In  our  unilat- 
eral disarmament. 

By  March  of  1947.  this  had  gone  so  far 
that  the  Selective  Service  Act,  the  draft,  had 
been  allowed  to  expire. 

It  was  not  until  August  of  1948  that  it 
was  reinstated. 
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Against  all  odds  and  with  a  "peace  party " 
drawing  votes  away  from  him  and  his  party. 
Harry  Truman  fought  almost  slnglehandedly 
to  achieve  re-election  In  1948. 

He  and  his  able  lieutenants.  George  Mar- 
shall and  Dean  Acheson,  created  the  econom:c 
and  political  concepts  which  restored  free 
Europe  to  economic  health  and  a  measure 
of  political  stability.  But  it  required  every 
resource  and  everj-  skill  at  his  command  to 
lead  the  American  people  to  these  great  ac:5 
of  humanltarianlsm,  decency,  and  enlight- 
ened, long-range  self-interest. 

There  was  no  such  success  in  Asia.  China 
fell  to  the  communists.  In  June  of  1949,  the 
last  U.S.  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Korea 
Almost  exactly  a  year  later  the  North  Ko- 
reans attacked  South  Korea  and  the  bloodv 
rest  we  know. 

There  is  no  end  to  trouble  in  a  divided 
world.  Today  we  are  deeply  Involved  in  Indc- 
China  and  the  Soviet  threatens  freedom 
through  its  Arab  agents  in  the  Middle  East. 
There  is  no  peace. 

But  for  twenty-five  years,  we  have  avoided 
the  nuclear  holocaust  every  sane  man  fears 
and  our  independence  remains. 

Had  we  not  had  Harry  Truman  and  his 
Truman  doctrine,  his  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  his  Marshall  plan,  his  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  his  will  to  stand  against 
aggression  in  Berlin  and  in  South  Korea, 
who  can  guarantee  that  we  would  still  be 
free. 

So  I  repeat,  it  is  fitting  on  this  day  and  at 
this  place  to  honor  our  great  President  who 
led  us  to  do  the  honorable  task  of  re-estab- 
lishing free  nations  wasted  by  war.  who  led 
us  to  do  the  courageous  task  of  resisting  ag- 
gression, and  who  by  doing  all  this  helped  ns 
avoid  a  nuclear  war. 

Let  us  today  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
politics  of  honor,  to  the  politics  of  courage 
so  well  exemplified  by  the  man  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart, 
our  great  President  Harry  S  Truman. 
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FUNDS  FOR  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  we  have  been  almost  deafened 
by  loud  and  angry  voices  accusing  the 
Nixon  administration  of  being  indiffer- 
ent to  the  Nation's  health  needs.  The 
facts  are  to  the  contrary. 

Both  the  executive  branch,  headed  by 
the  President,  and  the  legislative  branch, 
of  which  this  body  is  one  of  the  coequal 
branches,  have  been  generous  as  far  as 
funds  for  various  health  and  medical 
programs  are  concerned.  While  the  Chief 
Executive  cannot  himself  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  operate  these  pro- 
grams, he  has,  through  the  budget 
mechanism,  recommended  whatever  is 
needed.  Both  the  House  and  the  other 
body  have  conscientiously  endeavored  to 
provide  sufiQcient  money  for  the  many 
Federal  health  programs. 

While  we  must  be  certain  that  all  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  health  needs  of 
the  Nation  are  adequately  supplied  with 
money,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
source  of  the  money  is  the  taxpayer.  Our 
justified  concern  for  the  physical  health 
of  our  constituents  must  be  tempered 
with  a  proper  concern  for  their  financial 
health. 


When  we  consider  the  appropriations 
bill  that  will  in  due  course  come  before 
us.  we  ought  to  scrutinize  the  figures 
carefully.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is 
more  important  to  heed  the  calls  of  our 
constitutents  for  greater  resistance  to  the 
demands  of  the  spenders  than  to  worrj' 
unduly  about  the  anguished  cries  of  those 
who  believe  that  all  human  problems  can 
be  sohed  with  huge  transfusions  of  other 
people's  money. 
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Let  us  continue  to  seek  victories  in  our 
continuing  war  against  disease.  As  far 
as  money  can  help  win  the  battles,  let  us 
provide  it,  but  let  us  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ercise prudence  and  insist  that  it  be  spent 
as  efiBciently  as  possible. 

The  ubles  which  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  show 
the  amounts  that  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsi 
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as  the  amoxmts  that  nave  been  provided 
for  various  programs  directed  against 
particular  diseases  and  for  other  health 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  those  who 
have  been  accusing  the  present  admin- 
istration of  acting  stingy  toward  those 
who  are  in  need  of  medical  attention  will 
seek  the  truth  by  taking  a  look  at  these 
tables. 

The  tables  and  explanatory  data  fol- 
low : 


Fiscal 
1%1 

Fiscal 
1%2 

Fiscal 
1963 

Fiscal 
!964 

Fiscal 
1965 

Fiscal 
1966 

Fiscal 
1%7 

Fiscal 

1968 

Fiscal 
1%9 

Estimate, 
fiscal 
1970 

Estimate, 
fiscal 
1971 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

500 

175.656 

164,770 

145.113 

135.687 

216.727 

90.670 

116.296 

64.922 

68.  534 

51.700 

28.308 

155.028 

183.356 

167  954 

160.284 

143,954 

238.  000 

94. 422 

128,633 

68.621 

81,141 

61.700 

30.307 

172,176 

185,150 

166  928 

163.514 

143.888 

93,200 

96,842 

128.935 

73.127 

84.809 

60.700 

29,984 

234,470 

190  363 

17!  257 

164  644 

146.334 

126. !0C 

1D3,695 

106.978 

76,949 

76.658 

60  700 

30.645 

24  343 

18.328 

19,682 

11.722 

8.225 

2,954 

242. 234 

National  Cancer  Institute 

National  Heart  iung  Institute  .   - 

...    111,000 
..      86  900 

142.836 
132.912 

"8i,"83i"" 

30.  000 
56.091 
70.812 

155,  742 
147.398 

■  103.' 388" 

50.000 
66.142 
83,506 

144.340 
129.325 

■ii3.'679' 
56  OOU 
68.723 
87.675 
34,  000 
163.869 
30,  OOC 
19.689 

148,970 
125.171 

'  113^344' 
168.782 
70.100 
88.089 
42.696 
i64, 759 
45.  000 
20,190 

163,758 
141,462 
127,188 

123,203 
146,  599 
77.987 
101,153 
55,024 
60  469 
45,  200 
23,677 

202,  383 
171  747 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 

National  Institute  ol  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 

Construction  ot  health  educational,  research,  and  library  facilities 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

[".'■■"ei.'zoo' 

..      30,000 
...      44.000 

148,376 
132.152 
126,100 
99.219 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development... 

Research  resources _-     

..      56,600 
!"'""83.900 

96,972 
93.303 

127.637 

20.000 
17.340 

159.826 
30  000 
21,199 

63,701 

Geiieial  research  support  grants „. 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 

;ir"l5.500' 

45.977 
34,563 

f^alinna!  Evp  Institute 

25  686 

National  Institute  ot  Environmental  Health  Sciences 

4,239 

4.074 
6,270 
4.787 

9.380 
3,958 

7,228 
4.969 

15.983 

9,685 
8.383 
6,806 

24.  298 

20  192 
9,693 
7,904 

17,289 

19  912 

9,635 

8,649 

500 

17.820 

18  161 

10.224 

8.499 

60C 

19.843 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Dental  health 

...        1.738 

2.066 

2,500 

3.335 

3.006 

19, 769 
10  954 

8  640 

Intprnational  Center  tor  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sciences 

2.664 

.    . 

The  figures  for  1971  are  from  the  Budget; 
all  others  represent  appropriations. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  figure  for 
1965  includes  $10,000,000  for  Special  Cancer 
Research. 

Congress  authorized  the  transfer  of  $34,- 


000,000  from  other  NIH  appropriations  to 
establish  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  In  1964. 

Beginning  with  1966,  the  figure  for  Re- 
search Resources  excludes  the  National  In- 
stitute of  General  Medical  Sciences,  which  Is 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


listed  as  a  separate  appropriation  from  1966 
on.  The  figure  for  1971  for  Research  Re- 
sources excludes  the  Division  of  Computer 
Research  and  Technology,  which  will  be 
Incorporated  into  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Management  Fund  (not  included  in 
these  tabulations)  in  1971. 


Fiscal 
1%1 


Fiscal 
1962 


Fiscal 
1963 


Fiscal 
1964 


Fiscal 
1965 


Fiscal 
1966 


Fiscal 
1967 


F'scal 
1968 


Fisca. 
1%9 


Estimate, 
fiscal 
1970 


Estimate, 
fiscal 
1971 


Mentalhealth         OTHER  HEW  HEALTH  PROGRAMS     ^^      ^                ^^^^^^      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Maternal  and  child  heaith;;;:.:::_: _ 38,167        50.000        50.000        66.500        88.000      139,900  173.900  19  900  209  20C  228  200  25     339 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services •-  *?50  140.676  176.704  224.0^  251  498 

Air  pollution  control                                                                               :..        8,800        11.069        12.999        20.995        26,662  40  061  64,185  88, 7j3  108,800  106,003 

Foodanddrugcontroi;.::;:::;;:::::::::::::".:::::::;    ...     18,848    23000    29,055    35,805    40370    53.079    61.685    w.ooo    6,296    72,353     89,549 

(^edicaltacilities construction 186,200  211.500  226.220  231.287  266.907  303,304  313,525  293  357  273  358  186.i2j  89.321 

Patient  care  and  special  health  services 56.023  50.009  48.820  49.962  65,064  58.980  64.121  53.230  70.443  72  2.4  79,889 

Health  services  research  and  development 27.277  24.336  26.526  29,644  33,230  82.182  138.665  54  234  49.931  44,975  57  403 

Enwronmenlal  control  7  424  8.536  9,073  9.70  13,842  21.963  41750  42.995  55.208  50.780 

S  St  r  ses\":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::".:::::"-"-9,-579-  10:000    18:892    28,405    29.974    40.497    44,220    72.109    62144    38.638     41.5^ 

National  health  statistics... 4,642         5.150         5  949         6,304         7.230         9,312         8.317         8,230         8.84i  9.918 

VARIOUS  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Training  grants  109.928      114.585      135,502      164,895      178.617      208,784      134.403      134.951      141.565      131.751        131.970 

Rsilssr"::;;;;;:::::;:;:;;::;;;;;;:;::;;;;;;;:::;::::::::::::..."^.'""---'"!....'"''  v&  ||  ;  s   |   i  ii 

Chemothcranv  rewarrh  -       26  746         27,345         27.370        2b,  4M  i'b,  b4b 

Sa.S^Ssh,ps::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::'"i4:24r"-i5.-8i2-- 20,137  ■"21,-m  26:579    22.153    23,789    26.64?    18,202     16.089 

Primale  research  centers  program 9,495         4,444         6,194         7,000         7.000         9.000        I0.5O0        10.500         9'9?'  ••   ■, j  ,,. 

Animal  rcsniirrc^  819  1.527  3.100  5.100  4,568  4,31/  12.4/4 

sp.21aiS"resources;:::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"'""4:329- ■■"6:u7'   -5.07?     8.159    106I8    10.850    10.529    10.494     9,857      9  617 

Dental  research  institutes  (centers) .•^-  \^^  \f.^  "gg  l\f^  'J™ 

Pharmacology-toxicology  research  centers 1.000  3.  JM  3.500  3.500  3.325  J.JO 

Respiratory  vaccines *'J3^  I™  }^i  ^'^^  i  iln 

Environmental  health  science  centers - 2.i2i  3,000  2,993  2.850  3.050 

Anesthesiology  and  diagnostic  radiology  centers .- --- ..--- --^ r,,,-",   loo'  ,  ?m  5?b  i{«  M7  609 

International  postdoctoral  fellowships 700            700         1,198         1,199         1,177         1,199  1.200  1,378  1419  897  6U9 

Note:  The  figures  for  1971  are  from  the  Budget:  all  other<  represent  appropriations  The  figure  for  1971  tor  maternal  and  child  health  includes  amountstor  direct  operations  which,  prior  to  1971, 
are  included  in  accounts  that  are  no  longer  in  existence 

Training  grants.  These  grants  support  Research  career  program.  This  program  is  biology  and  population  of  the  National  In- 
training  in  specified  aspects  of  health,  medl-  designed  to  Increase  the  number  of  stable  stitute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
clne,  and  allied  fields  with  the  major  objec-  full-time  career  opportunities  for  scientists  ment  were  transferred  to  the  Center,  thus 
tives  of  (a)  insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  of  superior  potential  and  capability  in  thp  bringing  together  responsibility  for  all  of 
competent  research  and  teaching  manpower,  sciences  related  to  health.  the  Institute's  extramural  programs  in  the 
and  (b)  facUltatUig  within  the  student  Population  research.  Two  Important  de-  population  field.  The  second  important  de- 
bodies  of  health-related  professional  schools  velopments  in  July,  1969,  Increased  the  scope  velopment  was  President  Nixon  s  call  in  hia 
the  development  of  knowledge  about  special  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Center  for  Popu-  popiUatlon  message  for  "additional  research 
areas  of  disease  that  have  particular  slgnlfl-  latlon  Research.  First,  the  programs  of  re-  on  birth  control  methods  of  all  t\T3es  and  the 
cance.  search  and  training  grants  in  reproductive  sociology  of  population  growth." 
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Chemotherapy  research.  Under  the  bllmu- 
lus  of  the  National  Caxicer  Institute's  Chemo- 
therapy program,  new  chemical  agents  are  be- 
ing discovered  and  developed  Into  cancer 
driiss. 

Rcjular  research  fellouships.  The  purpose 
of  this  program  Is  to  increase  the  supply  of 
manpower  available  for  research  and  teaching 
by  providing  qualified  individuals  with  sup- 
port for  training  in  health  related  fields. 

Primate  research  center:,  program.  This 
program  provides  support  for  the  operation 
of  seven  primate  centers  which  provide  a 
unique  research  environment  where  scien- 
tists can  conduct  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research  using  the  nonhuman  primate  as  an 
experimental  animal. 

Animal  resources.  This  program  assists  In- 
stitutions In  providing  animal  resources  re- 
quired for  medical  research  and  education 
through  grants  for  special  "nlmal  colonies 
that  support  research  relates  to  Improving 
animal  health  and  care,  disease  diagnosis  and 
control,  studies  directed  to  enhancing  the 
usefulness  of  animal  models  for  research,  and 
general  Improvement  of  management  and  ac- 
commodations for  Institutional  animal  re- 
sources. 

Special  research  resources.  This  program 
provides  grants  to  nonfederal  research  Insti- 
tutions  for    the    support   of   specialized   re- 
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sources  concerned  with  the  technology  and 
fcxperti.-^e  vital  to  modern  biomedical  re- 
search and  patient  care.  The  primary  em- 
phasis is  on  computers  (including  those  used 
In  diagnosis  of  heart  disease  and  monitoring 
of  the  critically  HI  i ;  molecular  spectroscopy 
(used  for  determining  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  chemical  substances  that  comprise  or 
interact  with  living  organisms);  biological 
materials  preparation  (such  as  enzymes  or 
cultures  otherwise  unobtainable);  and  elec- 
tron microscopy  (which  provides  biomedical 
scientists  with  information  about  the  de- 
tailed structure  of  living  material  which  has 
not  been  available  before). 

Dental  research  institutes  {centers).  This 
program  provides  funds  for  the  development 
and  cperatiou  of  dental  research  in'^titutes  as 
centers  of  excellence  in  the  sciences  related  to 
oral  health. 

Phannacology-toxicology  research  centers. 
Tills  program  extends  the  program  efforts  of 
the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences  in  pharmacology  and  toxicology  and 
provides  funds  for  the  planning,  initiation, 
and  support  of  centers  or  large  scale  projects 
for  research  In  areas  of  pharmacology  and 
toxicology  related  to  the  use  of  drugs  and 
chemical  Intoxication. 

Respiratory    vaccines.    Research    programs 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 
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aimed  at  control  and  prevention  of  acu-e 
respiratory  diseases,  including  those  caused 
by  bacterial  and  viral  organisms,  make  up  an 
important  part  of  the  current  activities  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases. 

Environmental  health  science  centers.  The 
purpose  of  the  environmental  health  science 
centers  Is  to  establish  university-based  re- 
sources for  both  research  and  training  which 
are  embedded  In  the  substance  of  sraduate 
education. 

Anesthesiology  and  diagnostic  radiology 
centers.  The  anesthesiology  and  diagnostic 
radiology  centers  program  provides  research 
support  for  clinical  and  laboratory  investiga- 
tion related  to  teaching  and  patient  care  in 
the.se  fields. 

International  postdoctoral  fellowships. 
This  program  provides  awards  to  promising 
foreign  scientists  to  support  their  training  in 
the  United  States.  While  these  awards  con- 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of  foreign  re- 
search capabilities,  the  primary  objectives  of 
this  program  are  domestic.  These  objectives 
are  achieved  by  enabling  foreign  investigators 
to  share  their  ideas  and  background  with 
American  colleagues,  and  by  encouraging  for- 
eign scientists  to  participate  In  research  bear- 
ing on  American  health  problems. 


Programs  directed  at  particular  diseases 


Fiscal  1965        Fiscal  1966        Fiscal  1967        Fiscal  1963        Fiscal  1969 


Estimate, 
fiscal  1970 


Estimate 
fiscal  1971 


National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute'  Research  and  training  activities;  arteriosclerosis 

and  ccro.'irv  he.irt  disease 
Special  virus  leukemia  program  (1967,  1968);  special  virus 'ca"n(;eVprogr3m"(l969  to' 

Specialized  research  centers:  Heart,  cancer,  neurology.'.'...'.'".'.'.'.' 

Kidney  disease      ".^'"""SSJ'""'- 

Artificial  Mdney  program  (included  in  preceding  itern').'.V.'."".".'"".'.'"."'.'.'J.'.'.'J."r."™.' 

Arthritis,  rheumatic  diseases,  and  bone  disorders  " ""' -.---•' 

Diabetes, I ."[[["  ".y     [[]' "^  ^"l 

Heart  cooperative  drug  study ..   ' J      "      ' 

Epilepsy  \ .    ....  "Il'ij'"'"'"' 

Cystis  f  brosis_.  .    .    _ _ ..........[.'       ". 

Parkinson's  disease ..',V..'.'.l',.."'.'.'.ll" 

leukeni  a  research  support  centers.  _ J  "       '" 

Cleft  palate  and  related  speech  disorders "." 


46, 97S 
18,610 


47.459 
19,480 


447 


1.770 


824 


11,821 

3.900 
10,717 
6,675 
3,433 
3,494 
1.385 
2,468 
1.425 
1,800 


13,830 
5,096 
11,100 
7,542 
3,820 
3,036 
2,000 
2.901 
1,257 
1,600 


42,646 

20,  786 
14,070 
15,250 
5,456 
1 ! ,  746 
,040 
.812 
260 
.588 
,673 
,491 


1,400 


39,  535 

19,159 

13,754 
13  651 
4,661 
10,935 
8.354 
4.579 
3,014 
2,383 
2,472 
1,401 
1,200 


55,515 

40.752 
20.504 
13,  "69 
4,665 
1!,:06 
8  5?C 
4.579 
.1 J3! 
2.947 
2,472 
1,401 
1,200 


'•tote:  The  figures  for  1971  are  from  the  budget:  all  others  represent  appropriations. 


Diet,  drug,  and  hormone  therapy  in  heurt 
di^pr..%e.  The  major  thrusts  of  the  National 
Hear',  and  Lung  Institute's  research  program 
directed  against  coronary  heart  disease  are 
(a)  the  earliest  possible  identification  of  the 
highly  susceptible  individual;  (b)  modifica- 
tion or  elimination,  where  possible,  of  factors 
known  to  Increase  coronary  heart  disease  risk 
In  the  hope  of  preventing  the  development 
of  the  disease  or  else  aborting  or  delaying 
the  on.set  of  its  severer  consequences,  such 
as  acute  heart  attacks:  (c)  development  of 
Improved  techniques  of  diagnosis,  patient 
monitoring,  and  treatment  to  improve  sur- 
vival among  victims  of  acute  heart  attacks; 
and  idi  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
ther.ipeutlc  measures  to  minimize  residual 
disability  among  heart  attack  survivors  and 
to  protect  them  against  recurrent  attacks 
and  other  complications  of  preexisting  coro- 
nary heart  disease. 

Lrukcmias  and  other  cancers.  Beginning 
with  the  Special  Virus  Leukemia  Program, 
which  was  enlarged  in  1969  to  the  Special 
Virus  Cancer  Program,  and  which  now  em- 
braces all  types  of  cancer,  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  has  developed  an  effective  sys- 
tem for  the  conduct  of  major  research  efforts 
aimed  at  elucidating  the  human  situation. 
The  Institute  has  also  developed  the  means 
for  controlling  certain  animal  cancers  in- 
duced by  viruses. 

Speciali2ed  research  centers.  The  Initial 
design  of  this  program  was  to  provide  sup- 
port for  planning  and  operational  grants  for 
specialized  centers  In  the  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke  areas. 


Kidney  dl'^easc,  including  artificial  kidney 
proqram.  The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  has  a  primary  respon- 
sibility for  research  in  urologicil  disorders 
and  kidney  diseases.  This  Institute  also  Is  the 
center  for  a  centrally  directed  program  of 
research  and  development  In  the  fields  of 
artificial  kidneys  and  chronic  renal  failure 
(uremia) ,  and  seeks  to  advance  kidney  trans- 
plantation research  and  capabilities. 

Arthritis,  rhematic  diseases,  and  bone  dis- 
orders. Most  of  the  nation's  research  efforts 
to  prevent  or  control  arthritic  and  rheu- 
matic disorders  are  centered  In  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases. 
Research  conducted  and  supported  by  the 
Institute  emphasizes  finding  the  basic  cause 
of  the  most  common  and  crippling  rheuma- 
toid form  of  arthritis.  Two  main  theories 
see  the  disease  as  an  end  result  of  either  a 
disorder  of  immunity  (autoimmunity)  In 
which  the  body  directs  antibodies  against  Its 
own  tissues  or  of  a  virus  Infection.  Extensive 
exploration  of  other  areas  continues  to  bring 
better  drugs  for  control  of  arthritic  diseases, 
an  Increased  tmderstanding  of  fundamental 
mechanisms  of  inflammation  and  tissue 
breakdown  pertinent  to  a  number  of  con- 
nective tissue  disorders,  and  new  Informa- 
tion concerning  bone  formation  and  dissolu- 
tion In  health  and  disease. 

Diabetes.  The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  conducts,  fosters,  and 
coordinates  research  into  the  cause,  preven- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  diabetes 
mellltus. 

Heart   cooperative  drug  study.   This   pro- 


gram Is  designed  and  organized  as  a  r.a- 
tlonal  cooperative  study  to  determine  whether 
several  lipld-lowerlng  drugs  will,  over  pro- 
longed periods  of  use,  reduce  the  mortality 
or  morbidity  of  coronary  heart  disease. 

Epilepsy.  The  epilepsy  program  of  the  -Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke  Includes  basic  brain  research,  research 
relating  to  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 
better  communications  among  scientists, 
training  of  scientists,  and  education  of  the 
public,  to  ease  the  social  and  economic  pres- 
sures on  victims  of  epilepsy. 

Cystic  fibrosis.  The  research  conducted  and 
supported  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  is  aimed  st 
specifically  defining  clinical  manifestation; 
and  biochemical  aberrations  responsible  for 
this  inherited  metabolic  disorder. 

Parkrnsnn's  disease.  The  program  'n  P.tk- 
inson's  disease  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Di'eases  and  Strokes  inol'ides 
the  grant  support  of  individual  lesearch  prj- 
ects  in  universities  and  other  centers;  the 
grant  support  of  basal  ganglia  disease  clun- 
eal research  centers:  an  intramural  re.search 
program  centered  around  surgery:  it-.ppT:  of 
training  in  neurology,  neuropharnui?ol(  .^:-. 
neurosurgery,  and  the  many  other  disciplines 
bearing  on  the  problem;  efforts  to  aid  ccin- 
munlcatlon  In  the  field  througli.  .sp;n.<;or5:'ii? 
of  meetings,  production  of  publications,  p.nci 
the  provision  of  Information  services;  and 
the  continuing  monitoring  of  all  b'.slc  met 
clinical  research  to  provide  for  coordlmtlon 
of  research  efforts  and  early  but  prudent 
u.se  of  research  findings. 

Leukernia  resfa<x'a   it/pp-'f  rrnt:'ri.  Thfse 


My  7,  1970 


centers  are  utilized  to  make  platelet  trans- 
fusions and  domiciliary  care  available  to  chil- 
dren under  treatment  of  leukemia.  Platelet 
•ran^fuslons  are  an  essential  factor  in  the 
modern  treatment  of  childhood  leukemia. 
The  massive  platelet  transfusions  required 
have  not  been  widely  available  and  this  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  preparation,  admin- 
istration, and  evaluation  of  platelet  trans- 
fusions in  institutions  across  the  country 
responsible  for  the  care  of  leukemic  chil- 
dren. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cleft  palate  and  related  speech  disorders. 
Through  support  provided  by  the  National 
Institute  of  DenLil  Research  over  the  past 
ten  years,  dramatic  progress  has  been  m;^de 
In  improved  diagnostic,  surgical,  and  speech 
techniques  to  restore  afflicted  children  to 
near-normal  appearance  and  function.  More 
recently,  psychological  studies  are  contribut- 
ing valuable  Insights  to  the  problem  of  total 
rehabilitation.  Greater  research  empha.sls  Is 
now  being  placed  on  etiology,  focusing  on 
genetic  and  environinental  factors. 
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Health  professions  scholarships 


Fiscal  1967 


Fiscal  1968        Fiscal  1969 


u-dicne               -—  1.769  3,293  5.293 

Sacy — 1.M3  1.895  2,731 

w'.:::: so?  i,476  2,354 

joOl 3.875  7.198  11,219 


Estimate, 
fiscal  1970 


7,258 

3,087 
3.  !65 
908 
504 
392 
227 


Estimate, 
fiscal  1971 


6. 828 

3,330 
2.915 
896 
465 
362 
206 


15,541 


15,000 


Note:  The  figures  for  1971  are  from  the  Budget;  all  others  represent  appropriations. 


COLLEGE  FACULTY  COMPOSITION 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
S.  I.  Hayakawa,  president  of  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College  in  California,  recently 
published  a  column  in  which  he  warned 
that  many  teachers  in  the  Nation's  top 
institutions  of  learning  are  telling  their 
stuiients  America  is  rotten  to  the  core. 

Dr.  Hayakawa  also  stated  that  some 
colleges  still  provide  the  basis  for  a  sound 
education,  but  noted  the  trend  in  the 
wrong  direction  was  serious  and  de- 
served attention. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  our  yoimg  peo- 
ple are  not  hoodwinked  by  narrow- 
minded  college  professors  who  have  no 
faith  in  the  system  which  insures  them 
the  liberties  they  so  freely  abuse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
umn, which  appeared  in  the  Thursday, 
July  2,  1970.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Simply  Incredible  How  Radical  Teach- 
ers   Can    Brainwash    So    Many    Bright 

Young  Students 

(By  S.  I.  Hayakawa) 

It  is  Incredible  how  many  students,  es- 
pecially In  prestigious  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, have  been  persuaded  by  their  teachers 
that  American  society  is  rotten  to  the  core. 
How  can  such  a  false  idea  be  sold  to  an 
otherwise  bright  generation?  Simply  by  In- 
culcating In  students  the  assumption  that 
the  scornful  rejection  of  "middle-class 
values"  and  American  Institutions  is  a  hall- 
mark of  Intellectual  distinction. 

Are  there  any  campuses  today  on  which 
students  are  not  being  subjected  dally  to 
this  anti-intellectual  brainwashing  by  radi- 
cal faculty?  Of  course  there  are.  They  Just 
don't  make  headlines. 


I  delivered  the  commencement  address  re- 
cently at  Just  such  a  college.  From  the  rolling 
hills  "of  the  Santa  Lucia  chain  of  mountains 
by  the  Pacific  coast,  the  California  State 
Polytechnic  College  at  San  Luis  Obispo  has 
attracted  more  than  11.000  students  to  this 
sparsely  populated  and  beautiful  smog-free 
area  of  the  state.  More  than  2.300  students 
received  masters  and  bachelors  degrees  In  a 
ceremony  that  overflowed  the  7,000  seat 
stadium.  Cal  Poly,  as  It  Is  popularly  known. 
Is,  like  my  own  Institution.  San  Francisco 
State  College,  one  of  the  19  California  state 
colleges.  Unlike  most  of  the  others  It  did 
not  evolve  from  normal  schools  and  teachers 
colleges.  Nor  has  It  assumed  the  mantle  of 
academic  respectability  by  calling  Itself  a 
"liberal  arts"  college. 

Instead  Cal  Poly  grew  up  from  a  little 
state  vocational  school  established  by  the 
legislature  in  1901.  In  the  33  year  period 
from  1933  to  1966  Cal  Poly  was  guided  by  the 
late  Julian  A  McPhee,  a  giant  among  educa- 
tional leaders  In  California.  He  fought  an 
uphill  battle  to  make  occupatlonally-oen- 
tered  college-level  education  an  acceptable 
partner  with  the  so-called  "liberal  arts."  He 
retired  at  70,  having  served  33  years  as  pres- 
ident. He  died  a  year  later. 

Despite  Its  merger  Into  the  California  state 
college  system,  McPhee  maintained  the  indi- 
viduality, personality  and  local  autonomy  of 
Cal  Poly.  By  law  Cal  Poly  can  offer  liberal 
arts  programs.  But  the  emphasis  is  on  occu- 
pational education  leading  to  careers  in  agri- 
culture, engineering,  business,  home  eco- 
nomics and  other  applied  fields.  Even  an 
English  major  finds  himself  in  the  "school 
of  applied  arts." 

Cal  Poly  has  always  sought  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  both  stout  academic  records 
and  practical  experience  In  the  professions 
and  occupations  directly  associated  with  the 
courses  they  teach.  This  requirement,  ac- 
cording to  President  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  for 
30  years  a  faculty  member  of  Cal  Poly  and 
a  disciple  of  Julian  McPhee,  squares  with 
some  recent  scientific  research  Into  what 
can  be  done  to  Improve  all  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Dr.  Kennedy  calls  attention  to  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  14  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  who  worked  with  Joseph  Katz 
In  a  four  year  study  of  Stanford  and  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  graduates.  One 
of  their  conclusions:  "Present  faculties  tend 
to  represent  only  one  segment  of  humanity, 
primarily  people  with  strong  cognitive  orien- 


tation and  the  tendency  to  exercise  thought 
m  a  non-applied  fashion.  The  students  rep- 
resent a  much  larger  variety  cf  Interests  and 
orientation.  .  .  .  Yet  they  are  segregated  from 
much  of  the  adult  world,  so  that  in  a  period 
in  life  when  they  are  particularly  open  to 
change,  they  are  secluded  from  potentially 
significant  adults." 

The  conclusion  of  the  study  and  Presi- 
dent Bob  Kennedy's  opinions,  based  on  a 
30-year  observation  of  results  at  Cal  Poly, 
are  ba.=ica!ly  the  same:  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities need  a  considerable  diversification  of 
the  kinds  of  people  with  whom  we  bring  our 
students  in  contact.  We  must  stop  the  aca- 
demic Inbreeding  of  appointing  to  universi- 
ties faculties  men  and  women  who  have 
never  worked  In  any  productive  labor  out- 
side of  their  years  as  students,  graduate  stu- 
dents   and    teachers. 

What  better  model  could  there  be  for  some 
college  student  heading  Into  a  career  in 
engineering  than  a  licensed  engineer  who 
has  successfully  built  bridges,  dams  and  high 
rises  before  deciding  on  a  second  career  es 
a  college  teacher?  People  of  this  kind,  in  all 
walks  of  life,  frequently  have  a  great  desire 
to  teach  and  to  be  In  contact  with  young 
people.  Such  faculty  "models"  at  Cal  Poly 
Influence  their  students  not  only  through 
their  Intellectual  knowledge,  but  also 
through  the  wisdom  they  have  gained  from 
practical   experience. 

Perhaps  that's  what  all  colleges  need- 
especially  liberal  arts  colleges.  More  profes- 
sors who  are  acquainted  wltli  the  world  out- 
side the  classroom.  Fewer  professors  who 
live  In  that  dream  world  In  which  the  Peace 
and  Freedom  parties  seem  the  only  logical 
choice. 


THE  MINERAL  KING  CONTROVERSY 
CONTINUES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALrrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI%T:S 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  time  may  be  running  out  in  the 
struggle  to  save  the  natural  values  of  tiie 
lovely  Mineral  King  Valley  in  California. 

Government  and  private  plans  call  for 
"developing"  the  Mineral  King  area  into 
a  huge  year-round  resort,  and.  despite 
massive  protest  from  conservation  and 
environmental  spokesmen,  it  ai^peais 
that  construction  may  start  within  the 
near  future. 

I  do  not  oppose  development  of  the 
Mineral  King  area. 

I  do  oppose  the  unlimited,  ravag- 
ing style  of  "development"  bluepnnt'd 
for  the  valley. 

California  desperately  require.-  addi- 
tional recreational  land,  but  that  need 
should  not  be  met  at  the  expense  of  per- 
petual ruin  of  the  relatively  few  wild^iie 
areas  left  in  the  State. 

Last  August  I  introduced  H.R  13521 
which  calls  for  enlarging  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  to  encompass  the  Mineral 
King  area.  If  this  bill  were  lo  pa.-..,  de- 
velopment at  Mineral  King  cculd  stiH 
take  place,  but  under  much  more  .-trin- 
gent  conditions  than  are  now  pldnned. 

Recently  I  received  a  study  of  the 
Mineral  King  controversy,  made  by  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Reames,  of  Yorba  Linda,  Calif. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Reames'  study  ;s  a  valu- 
able introduction  and  summary  of  the 
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issues  at  hand  in  Mineral  King,  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  study  follows: 

Mineral  King 
(By  Mrs.  J.  P.  Reamesi 
From  •Auguries  of  Innocence" 
I  By  William  Blake  ( 1757-1827)  ) 
To  see  a  World  In  a  grain  of  sand. 
And  a  Heaven  In  a  wild  flower. 
Hold    Infinity    In    the    palm    of    your   hand 
And  Eternity  In  an  hour. 

PREFACE 

I  Chose  to  write  about  the  dispute  o\'er 
Miner.il  King  because  It  contains  much  of 
what  we  have  studied  In  class — power,  alien- 
ation, bureaucracy,  social  action,  courts.  In 
places  I  have  stated  opinions  of  clubs  or 
Individuals  without  citing  a  reference.  These 
were  obtained  from  personal  letters  and  re- 
ports so  graciously  loaned  to  me  by  two 
members  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

I  have  Included  lines  from  the  poem, 
Auguries  of  Innocence,  because  William 
Blake  .<;ald  so  eloquently  much  of  what  I  feel 
about  nature,  and,  also,  because  there  Is 
iilgnlhcance  In  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
understcxJd  In  his  own  lifetime  Society  had 
to  evolve  before  his  works  became  fully  ap- 
preciated. During  his  lifetime  he  was  thought 
crazy  by  many. 

There  It  was— the  natural  dry  fall  that  the 
other  hiker  had  told  us  about.  It  was  25  feet 
high  at  least  and,  even  with  our  rope,  we 
could  not  get  ourselves  and  our  three  chil- 
dren up  it  because  we  were  not  experienced 
enough.  We  had  been  hiking  for  about  an 
hour  and  one  half  in  Grotto  Canyon  In 
Death  Valley.  There  was  no  trail;  we  simply 
followed  the  floor  of  the  canyon  and  wound 
in  and  out  of  beautiful  rock  formations 
caused  by  roaring  water  rushing  down  the 
narrow  canyon  in  the  rare  times  that  Death 
Valley  has  rain.  Many  times  during  the  hike 
the  floor  of  the  canyon  had  Jutted  abruptly 
straight  up,  and  we  had  scrambled  up  using 
rope  or  opposite  leverage.  Now  we  had  come 
as  far  as  we  could  go,  and  with  reluctance, 
we  turned  around  and  started  back  along 
the  route  we  had  come.  And  then,  as  we 
wound  out  of  the  high  canyon  walls.  I  sud- 
denly saw  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Except  for 
a  couple  of  roads  winding  through  it.  It  was 
es.sentlally  the  same  as  when  that  first  hap- 
less wagon  train  ventured  Into  It  in  1849.' 

As  I  looked  at  the  valley  floor,  I  could  not 
help  but  wonder  If  perhaps  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  had  looked  very  similar  to  It  at  one 
time.  True,  the  Basin  must  have  had  more 
vegetation,  and  It  had  several  rivers  flowing 
through  it:  but  it  also  must  have  had  the 
vast  open  spaces  and  the  beautiful  terrain 
that  this  valley  has.  It  has  it  no  more  because 
man  with  his  bulldozers  has  cut  down  the 
mountain  tops  to  place  houses  there.  He  has 
filled  the  basin  with  tracks  of  houses,  fac- 
tories, office  buildings,  and  across  it  all  he 
has  cut  and  filled  to  build  those  giant  Inter- 
changes and  freeways  over  which  cars  travel 
filling  the  air  with  smog  and  the  Basin  with 
more  noise.  I  thought  of  another  valley  that 
I  had  visited  two  and  a  half  years  before,  a 
valley  over  which  a  battle  Is  being  waged 
right  now,  Mmeral  King,  and  I  wondered  if 
it  too  could  be  saved,  or  if  It  will  become 
another  victim  of  our  society. 

Mineral  King  is  located  about  250  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  Sierra  Mountains  and  is  bordered  on 
three  sides  by  Sequoia  National  Park.  When 
the  park  was  formed.  Mineral  King  was  not 
Included  because  some  mining  was  being 
done  ui  the  area  at  that  time.  However,  the 
miumg  did  not  prove  profitable,  so  the  area 
remains  largely   undeveloped.-  Both  Mineral 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

King  and  Sequoia  National  Park  are  admin- 
istered by  the  executive  segment  of  our  fed- 
eral government,  but  by  different  depart- 
ments. Sequoia  National  Park  is  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  a  division  of 
the  Department  of  Interior.  Mineral  King  Is 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
which  is  a  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  1926  an  act  of  Congress  made 
Mineral  King  a  national  game  refuge.' 

To  reach  Mineral  King  by  car  one  has  to 
take  a  23  mile  access  road  which  is  paved 
only  part  of  the  way  and  which  winds  In 
and  out  with  the  land  and  around  l.^rge  trees. 
Sunset  Magazine  reported  that  it  had  at 
least  700  road  curves,  and  indeed  It  does! 
It  takes  two  hours  to  travel  by  car  the 
25  imle.5  to  Mineral  King  Valley.  It  Is  not 
a  road  for  one  in  a  hurry,  but  the  patience 
and  time  spent  traveling  to  this  area  Is 
well  rewarded.  The  road  ends  In  a  beautiful 
alpine  meadow  through  which  flows  a  spar- 
kling clear  stream.  The  meadow  which  is  at 
7,800  feet  is  rimmed  by  snow  topped  moun- 
tains 12.000  feel  high.-  If  one  hikes  along 
the  mountain  trails  he  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  sight  of  marmots  scurrying  back 
and  forth  over  the  meadows,  and  by  the 
springs  he  will  hear  the  sound  of  the  lark. 
There  is  peace  and  solitude  here  that  is  un- 
known in  the  daily  hustle  of  city  life.  The 
air  Is  clean  and  fresh  with  a  smell  of  pine, 
and  the  quiet  is  not  an  absence  of  .sound, 
but  the  absence  of  noise,  for  nature  Is  never 
silent,  but  her  sound  Is  gentle  music.  Wild- 
life abounds  In  this  area.  Mule  deer,  bears, 
grouse,  larks,  bluejays,  marmots,  squirrels 
and  rabbits  all  live  here.  The  area  has  re- 
mained basically  untouched  and  unchanged 
by  man.  There  are  about  50  to  60  summer 
homes,  a  general  store,  and  a  post  office  in 
the  valley,  but  no  asphalt  parking  lots,  crls- 
crosses  of  roads  or  bulldozed  hills  mar  the 
landscape.  Unlike  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  Min- 
eral King  sits  as  a  whole,  but  if  a  segment 
of  our  society  has  its  way,  it  too  will  be  di- 
vided -segmented — destroyed. 

Our  society  seems  to  have  but  one  way  to 
look  at  problems  and  to  solve  them — one  step 
at  a  time,  one  consideration  at  a  time,  and 
each  consideration  in  its  proper  sequence, 
like  the  Winnie-the-Pooh  game.  If  we  look 
at  the  Winnie-the-Pooh  game  we  will  find 
that  it  is  linear  and  segmented.  It  consists 
of  a  playing  board  which  has  a  road  or  line 
drawn  upan  it  and  w^hich  line  is  divided  lor 
segmented  I  into  many  parts.  These  parts 
are  different  colored.  There  is  a  starting  point 
on  the  board  and  a  finishing  point.  Each 
player  places  a  plastic  man  on  the  starting 
point.  Then  each  player  in  turn  draws  a 
plastic  piece  from  a  bag.  The  color  of  the 
pl.istic  piece  determine  where  he  can  move 
his  man.  If  It  is  red.  he  moves  ahead  to  the 
next  red  space,  if  blue  he  moves  aliead  to 
the  next  blue  space,  etc.  If  he  h^nds  on 
Poohs  Corner,  he  pays  a  penalty — he  loses 
one  turn  There  Is  only  one  consideration  to 
make  in  each  play,  and  each  player  Is  con- 
cerned only  with  himself.  The  first  player  to 
have  his  plastic  man  reach  the  finish  is  the 
winner. 

This  step  by  step  method  of  thinking  has 
its  place  If  we  look  at  an  address  on  an 
envelop  we  will  see  th\t  it  Is  addressed  this 
way:  name,  street,  town,  state.  If  it  were 
addre.ssed  in  any  other  sequence,  much  con- 
fusion would  result  and  the  letter  would 
probably  never  reach  Its  destination.  The  ad- 
dress in  such  a  logical  order  facilitates  de- 
livery of  the  letter    This  Is  good. 

We  also  have  division  of  labor.  Each  person 
has  a  specific  Job  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  know  another's  Job.  This  has  given  us 
our  assembly  line  and  has  facilitated  the 
rapid  production  of  goods  so  that  many  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  goods.  The  clothes 
we  w^ear,  the  appliances  we  use,  and  the  food 
we  eat  are  .ill  products  of  our  linear  and  seg- 
mented society.  Our  division  of  labor  has 
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made  it  possible  for  man  to  pursue  new  ideas 
and  to  develop  new  technologies  by  freeing 
him  from  having  to  find  or  to  produce  every! 
thing  he  eats  or  wears. 

Our  society  has  probably  given  us  more 
creature  comforts  than  any  other  society  and 
yet.  because  we  solve  all  problems  the"  same 
way — one  segment  at  a  time— we  quite  often 
•fail  to  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees" 
and,  therefore,  create  even  more  and  greater 
problems. 

Like    children    playing    the    Winnie-the- 
Pooh  game,  we  tend  to  think  of  self.  We  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  nature  and  look  upon  it 
as  merely  something  for  man's  pleasure  or 
use;    so    we    tamper    with    nature    without 
thought  to  the  consequences.  We  have  cut 
down  the  forests  for  lumber  without  realiz- 
ing their  importance  as  vital  water  sheds  as 
a  result  we  have  caused  mudslides,  flooding 
and  lowering  of  underground  water  tables 
We  have  disposed  of  our  wastes  Into  rivers 
destroying    their    beauty    and    killing   flsh' 
water  fowl  and  plants.  We  have  lowered  the 
death  rate  and  lengthened  the  life  span  be- 
cause of  advances  made  in  industry,  agricul- 
ture and  medicine,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
have  failed   to  appreciably  lower  the  birth 
rate.  As  a  result   the  eartn's  populaUon  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  2':^  a  year.  In  thirtv- 
flve  years  it  will  have  doubled.  (4)  This  ever 
Increasing  population  encroaches  more  and 
more  on  nature.  More  lumber  is  needed  for 
houses,  more  wastes  are  created  for  disposal, 
more  mounuins  are  cut  down  to  make  room 
for  houses  or  roads  to  the  houses,  more  out- 
door  recreation   is   needed,   etc.   Homes  for 
deer,  rabbits,  birds,  coyotes  and  other  ani- 
mals oecome  playgrounds  for  people  instead. 
And  so  Into  the  picture  comes  Mineral  King. 
The  U,  S.  Forest  Service,  responding  to  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  more  "developed" 
outdoor  recreational  areas,  decided  to  ask  for 
private  bids  to    "develop  '  Mineral  King  for 
skiing  and  other  outdoor  recreational  pur- 
suits. There  were  six  plans  submitted,  and 
out  of  these  the  Walt  Disney  Productions" 
plan  was  chosen.  (Six  played,  one  won.)  The 
plan  calls  for  an  expenditures  of  $35  million 
and  will  take  up  300  acres  of  land.  The  pro- 
posal plans  to  accommodate  5,000  to  10,000 
visitors  a  day  in   the  valley.  It  calls  for  a 
year-around  alpine  village  with  a  five  story 
hotel  that  will  sleep  3,310  guests,  22  ski  lifts 
to  serve   as  many   as   8,500  skiers  per  day, 
theater,  heated  swimming  pool,  golf  course, 
tennis  courts,  heliport,  hospital,  malntaln- 
ance  shops,  restaurants  (one  on  a  bulldozed 
mountain  top) .  parking  places  for  3,600  cars 
cog  railway  to  run  between  the  parking  area 
and  the  village,  and  a  reservoir  to  replace  the 
river  and  meadow  that  now  occupy  the  valley 
floor.2   All   this   on  three  hundred  acres  of 
land — eighty  of  which  Walt  Disney  Produc- 
tions will  lease  for  thirty  years.  The  other  220 
acres  will  be  leased  on  a  year-to-year  basis.* 
Of  the  Walt  Disney  Productions'  plan  the 
Forest  Service  states:  "It  will  be  a  mountain 
recreation  area  of  the  finest  quality,  devel- 
oped— and  used — according  to  Forest  Service 
approved  plans  and  wholly  in  harmony  with 
Its  superlative  surroundings."''  Like  children 
playing  the  Winnie-the-Pooh  game,  the  For- 
est Service  is  dealing  with  only  what  can  be 
seen.  Perhaps  a  village  "which  will  be  built 
to  an  "American  Alpine'  motif  reminiscent 
(but  not  a  copy)  of  Etiropean  mountain  re- 
sort communities'" '  will  look  like  It  belongs 
in  the  landscape.  But  if  those  in  the  Forest 
Service  would  close  their  eyes,  they  would 
hear  the  tramp  of  10,000  to  20,000  human 
feet  on  the  valley,  and  they  would  hear  voices 
echoing  oS  the   mountain   walls  until  the 
peace  and  solitude  of  the  vaUey  is  no  more — 
no  more — no  more — no  more—  —  — .  They 
would  smell  the  odor  of  man  and  of  man- 
made  things.  And  if  they  were  to  reach  out 
to  touch  a  flower,  they  would  feel  its  crushed 
petals.  If  they  would  open  their  eyes  and 
look   up,   away   from  the   valley  floor,  they 
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would  see  a  scarred  mountain  top  and  slopes 
marred  by  ski  lifts. 

"Wholly  in  harmony?  No  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  animals  that  now  call 
Mineral  King  their  home,  the  animals  that 
are  supposedly  in  a  national  game  refuge.  No 
provisions  are  made  for  the  marmots,  the 
mule  deer,  the  grouse  who.se  very  lives  de- 
pend upon  the  valley  meadow — the  meadow 
that  is  to  be  replaced  by  buildings,  people 
and  reservoir.  The  ecological  balance  will  be 
upset,  animals  will  die,  merely  because  of 
man's  greed  for  money  and  pleasure. 

There  are  many  places  where  man  can 
golf,  play  tennis,  swim,  eat  and  lodge,  and 
there  are  places  where  man  can  ski.  There 
are  few  remaining  places  for  our  wild  ani- 
mals to  eat,  play  and  lodge.  So,  too,  are  there 
few  remaining  places  where  man  can  escape 
this  society  for  a  while,  where  he  can  forget 
about  time,  and  all  his  cares,  and  identify 
with  nature.  There  are  few  places  where  he 
can  observe  the  handiwork  of  God  unspoiled 
by  human  hand  and  feel  His  presence.  If  we 
continue  to  approach  the  demand  for  more 
outdoor  recreation  by  opening  up  wilderness 
areas,  there  will  be  no  wilderness  area  left. 
Man  will  have  destroyed  it  for  all  time  purely 
for  a  passing  pleasure.  Right  now  in  the 
United  States  only  about  2%  of  our  land  re- 
mains wilderness."  We  must  preserve  it  like 
misers  if  future  generations  are  to  see,  feel, 
smell  and  hear  It.  Otherwise  they  will  only 
be  able  to  read  about  It  In  history  books. 

Many  conservationists  and  conservation 
minded  organizations,  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club,  were  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which 
Mineral  King  was  going  to  be  '"developed" 
until  the  plans  were  already  approved  by  the 
Forest  Service.  When  these  plans  became 
known,  much  opposition  was  encountered.' 
The  Sierra  Club  and  other  conservationists 
felt  the  project  was  too  big  for  the  valley. 
The  National  Park  Service  was  afraid  that 
so  many  people  in  Mineral  King  would  en- 
danger the  Sequoia  Park  wilderness  areas 
surrounding  Mineral  King.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice, however,  was  unrelenting. 

Attention  was  also  foctised  on  the  plans  for 
a  new  road.  If  the  Walt  Disney  Production 
plan  was  *_    be   realized,   a   new   road    that 
would   move   traffic    much    faster    and    that 
could  be  kept  open  all  year  would  have  to  be 
constructed.    The    state    of    California    was 
asked  to  finance  and  to  build  it.  Many  felt 
this  was  unjust  and  argued  that  the  people 
would  be  paying  for  a  road  that  primarily 
helped  a  private  enterprise.  Yet  others  felt 
that  tlie  road  would  benefit  the  people  of  the 
state  by   making   a    new   winter   resort    ac- 
cessible. The  state  of  California  approved  the 
funding  of  the  road  despite  Its  cost  of  $25 
million.  Since   the   road   would   go   through 
nine  miles   of   Sequoia   National   Park,   the 
state  needed  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  At  that  time  Mr.  Stewart  Udall  was 
secretary,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  give  his 
approval  stating:  "I  am  honestly  worried  by 
the  thought  that  we  will  not  be  honored  25 
years  from  now  if  we  make  a  decision  to  vio- 
late this  valley  by  a  road."  "  Many  conserva- 
tionists wrote  to  him  urging  him  not  to  ap- 
prove the   road.   The   road   would   threaten 
s<:>me  40  giant  sequoias,  trees  that  were  seed- 
lings at  the  time  of  Christ.  Also  a  road  that 
would  move  some   1.200 «  vehicles  per  hour 
would  also  bring  problems  such  as  noise  and 
air  pollution.  But  pressure  was  also  brought 
to  bear  from  others  who  saw  the  development 
(f  Mineral  King  so  that  it  could  be  used  by 
many  as  a  good  thing.  Skiers,  especlallv,  were 
anxious  to  have  this  area  opened  up  by  a  new 
access  road.  Many  had  the  feeling  that  if  a 
natural  resource  Is  not  used  to  the  utmost 
°y  man,  it  is  being  wasted.  Of  course,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  anxious  for 
tne  road  to  be  built  since  It  was  its  division 
iiat  had  asked  for  bids  and   approved   the 
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plan  In  the  first  place.  So  a  power  struggle 
developed  between  two  departments  of  the 
executive  portion  of  the  federal  government. 
It  finally  developed  to  such  proportions  that 
it  became  an  embarrassment  to  the  Presi- 
dent '  and  the  deputy  budget  director  was 
asked  'o  help  settle  it.  Since  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  given  in  on  the  last  dispute, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  was  told  he  should 
relent  this  time.  He  finally  did  so. 

Just  as  it  began  to  look  as  ii*all  obstacles 
had  been  overcome  and  all  batlles  had  been 
waged  and  won  for  Walt  DisneyTroductions, 
the  Sierra  Club  filed  a  lawsuit  charging  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  acted  im- 
properly in  granting  Disney  a  lease  on  80 
acres  of  land  for  thirty  years  and  a  year-to- 
year  lease  on  220  acres.  "The  Club  claims  that 
this  is  merely  a  way  to  get  around  the  80  acre 
limit  .set  by  Congress.  The  Club  also  charges 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
have  held  public  hearings  on  the  project  and 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  had  no  right 
tj  approve  a  road  through  National  Park 
lands.  In  August  1969  the  Club  sought,  and 
was  granted,  an  injunction  halting  all  work 
on  the  project  until  the  case  can  be  heard  in 
court.  Walt  Disney  Productions  had  landed 
on  Pooh'K  Corner  and  lost  one  turn! 

Time  has  become  a  very  important  com- 
modity m  our  society.  The  Sierra  Club  is 
hoping  that  continued  delay  will  discourage 
Walt  Dioney  Productions  and  make  It  un- 
profitable lor  them  to  proceed  with  their 
plans.  They  also  hope  that  in  the  time  In- 
terval they  will  be  able  to  generate  enough 
adverse  public  reaction  so  that  Walt  Disney 
Productions  will  no  longer  feel  :t  is  desirable 
to  continue  with  Its  project. 

Meanwhile,  a  bUl  that  would  make  Mineral 
King  a  part  of  Sequoia  National  Park  l;as 
been  introduced  in  Congress  by  George  E. 
Brown  of  California.*  It  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. No  action  as  yet  has  been  taken. 

And  so,  the  game  of  Mineral  King  is  al- 
most finished.  The  players  have  used  the 
available  segments— state  government,  fed- 
eral government.  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture.  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Congress.  Legislature, 
judicial  system.  Walt  Disney  Productions  ha.5 
lost  a  turn  The  winner  is  now  anybody's 
guess. 

The  conflict  over  Mineral  King,  like  the 
game  of  Winnie-the-Pooh,  Is  a  part  of  and  a 
result  of  our  society.  There  is  hope  for  Min- 
eral King.  Many  people  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  fact  that  projects  such  as 
the  one  envisioned  by  Walt  Disney  Produc- 
tions only  bring  us  closer  to  a  dead-end,  and 
If  the  Sierra  Club  manages  to  stall  the  proj- 
ect long  enough,  public  sentiment  might  well 
rise  against  the  plans.  So,  too,  is  there  hoi>e 
for  our  society  as  there  is  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  interrelationship  of  prob- 
lems within  it.  Man  is  not  perfect.  He  will 
always  make  mistakes.  But  if  he  goes  forward 
ever  aware  of  his  imperfections,  he  can 
change,  and  with  him,  society. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  talk  like 
a  child,  and  think  like  a  child,  and  argue  like 
a  child,  but  now  I  am  a  man,  all  childish 
ways  are  put  behind  me.  We  are  seeing  a  dim 
reflection  in  a  mirror:  but  then  we  shall  be 
seeing  face  to  face.  The  knowledge  that  I 
have  now  is  imperfect;  but  then  I  shall  know 
as  fullv  as  I  am  known." — 1  Corinthians  13: 
11,  12." 
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YOUNG   MARYLAND   SOLDIER 
AWARDED  BRONZE  STAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  M.^RYLA^'D 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Thomas  H.  Wallace,  Jr..  a  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  recently 
awarded  Ihe  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  "V" 
device  for  valor  and  the  Purple  Heart, 
in  Vietnam.  I  should  like  to  commend  his 
heroism  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  : 

Young  Soldier  Awarded  Bronze  Star  for 
Saving  BtJDOiEs'  Lives 
Spec.  Four  Thomas  H.  Wallace,  Jr..  at- 
tached to  the  AmerlcEj  Division  In  South 
Vietnam,  has  been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  "V"  device  for  valor  and  the 
Purple  Heart. 

Wallace's  wife,  Regina,  and  their  seven- 
week -old  son,  Thomtis,  III,  live  with  his  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Wallace.  Sr.. 
in  White  Hall. 

The  19-year-old  soldier  is  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace.  He  has  five  brothers 
and  two  sisters. 

According  to  the  citation  accompanying 
the  Bronze  Star.  "Private  Wallace's  unit  was 
conducting  a  reconnaissance  patrol  near  Tarn 
Ky  City  when  It  encountered  a  well  en- 
trenched company  size  North  Vietnamese 
Army  force. 

"The  initial  burst  of  hostile  small  arms  and 
automatic  weapons  fire  took  the  friendly 
unit  by  complete  surprise,  seriously  wound- 
ing four  of  Private  Wallace's  comrades  and 
pinning  down  the  remainder  of  the  patrol. 

"With  utter  disregard  for  his  personal 
safety.  Private  Wallace  maneuvered  through 
the  Intense  enemy  fire  to  the  fallen  soldiers 
and  removed  one  of  them  to  a  more  secure 
area. 

"After  administering  emergency  first  aid 
to  the  wounded  man.  Private  Wallace  again 
made  his  way  through  concentrated  enemy 
fire  in  returning  to  the  site  of  the  three  other 
casualties. 

"After  administering  first  aid  to  two  of  the 
wounded  personnel.  Private  Wallace  then  en- 
gaged the  enemy  with  suppressive  small  arms 
fire,  enabling  the  other  members  of  the  patrol 
to  evacuate  the  wounded  men  from  the  con- 
tact area. 

"Private  Wallace's  timely  and  heroic  ac- 
tions were  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives 
of  several  of  his  fellow  soldiers  and  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  remainder  of  his  unit." 
Wallace  was  promoted  to  his  present  rank 
last  May  16.  At  the  time  of  the  action  for 
which  he  was  decorated  he  was  a  private  first 
class.  In  South  Vietnam  since  last  January, 
he  Is  expected  to  return  home  In  December. 
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WHAT  42,000  MEN  DID  NOT  DIE  FOR 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  NELSE3^.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
thouchtiul  editorial  api^eared  in  the 
Worthiiicton  Daily  Globe  of  Worthing- 
ton,  Muin..  over  the  recent  Memorial 
Day  period,  and  I  wish  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  pai>er, 
edited  by  Ray  Crlppen,  suggests  several 
conditions  for  which  our  brave  American 
men  wore  killed  in  Vietnam  obviously  did 
not  oacriflcc  themselves: 

What  42.000  Men  Did  Nor  Die  For 

Pew  issues  iu  mociern  times  have  so  di- 
\lded  the  .■\merican  nation  as  tlie  continuing 
war  in  Souilieast  Asia.  Tne  cosi  oX  lives>  und 
dollars  has  been  stac:^ering.  Victory,  even 
a  staieini.te.  continues  to  prove  elusive.  The 
President  has  pledged  our  ulilniate  wlth- 
dr.iwr.I.  but  within  the  p:i.-^t  month,  the  scaie 
oi  conflict  ha;>  broidened  importantly 

Critics  and  supporiers  of  llie  President 
both  have  reason  for  sober  reflectiuu  on  Me- 
morial Day  Saturday.  The  losses  of  more  than 
42.000  Americans  killed  and  L' 73.000  wounded 
is  more  than  grim  statistics.  They  are  rc.il 
tacts  which  have  spelled  heartbreak  in  many 
.American  homes.  They  are  .iwesome  sacri- 
rices  In  the  name  of  service  to  country. 

Some  will  ask  Saturday:  Were  these  sacri- 
tioes  In  vain?  We  are  unable  to  answer  that 
tjuestlon,  and  we  sincerely  wonder  v.-hether 
.my  American  has  a  good  answer.  In  the  cold 
weightings  of  big-power  politics,  gains  can 
be  cited.  Indonesia,  once  a  pawn  of  Soviet 
policy,  has  reversed  Us  colors.  Advocates  of 
the  doinino  theory  argue  that  drawing  the 
line  in  Vietnam  has  stopped  the  march  of 
rommunism  Into  other  Asian  nations.  Thece 
galrts.  however,  have  not  been  cheaply  won. 
Besides  the  price  In  lives  and  treasure,  na- 
tional prestige  in  the  eyes  of  world  opinion 
has  suffered  greatly.  The  division  of  the  na- 
tion at  home  has  been  a  bitter  dividend.  So, 
too,  are  rampant  inflation  in  the  economy 
and  the  "crisis  of  confidence"  on  Wall  Street. 
Finally,  It  can  be  argued  that  the  Saigon 
■government  is  in  no  better  control  of  its 
country  than  it  was  when  American  forces 
were  first  dlsfKitched.  Most  of  Laos  is  under 
communist  rule,  much  of  Cambodia  and  a 
portion  of  Thailand.  A  tremendous  treasure 
has  been  Invested;  accomplishments  are  not 
ea.'^y  to  find 

But  It  Is  not  our  pvirpose  here  to  rehash  all 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  war.  These  argu- 
ments are  well  known. 

Rather,  we  would  suggest  there  is  a  con- 
sideration In  the  sacrifice  of  42.000  of  our 
cotintrymen  that  all  of  us  should  wei^h. 
While  there  may  be  disagreement  among  citi- 
zens as  to  why  these  men  died,  there  cnn  be  a 
degree  of  certainty  as  to  what  they  weren't 
fighting  for.  We  list  some  of  these  here: 

These  brave  sacrifices  were  not  made  In 
the  name  of  national  disunity.  And  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  Grave  problems  In  addition  to 
Vietnam  confront  today's  America:  the 
threat  of  war  ir.  the  Middle  East:  worsening 
economic  conditions  at  home;  a  worldwide 
problem  of  environmental  pollution;  the 
still-unresolved  East-West  conflict,  to  name 
only  a  few.  A  divided  America  can  marshal 
only  limited  resources  in  tackling  these  ills. 
A  divided  citizenry  undermines  our  efforts. 
Problems  as  big  as  these  depend  upon  a 
broad  consensus  for  successful  solutions.  A 
C'lntentlous  society  must  first  heal  the 
wound  of  division  before  It  can  be  strong. 

O'f  m..''rned  servicemen  did  not  die  to 
invalidate  the  nation's  Ideals.  When  we  speak 
t)f  servicemen  who  made  this  sacrifice,  the 
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list  includes  black  and  white,  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jew.  Young  men  nearly  all, 
they  possessed  the  vital,  idealistic  visions  of 
youth,  the  idea  of  a  more-perfect  America 
which  practices  the  letter  of  freedom  and 
equality  of  opportunity.  This  realization 
should  suggest  to  the  nation  some  important 
unfinished  business. 

Our  dead  in  Vietnam  did  not  die  to  dis- 
honor the  fiag.  Th;)ugh  there  may  have  been 
many  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  our  Viet- 
nam Involvement,  they  honored  the  concept 
of  citizen  contribution  for  national  needs. 
This  fact  was  implicit  in  their  service. 

Our  lost  GIs,  Marines,  airmen  and  sailors 
did  not  die  to  fatten  the  Swiss  bank  accounts 
of  war  profiteers,  domestic  or  Vietnamese. 
Though  this  was  not  their  purpose,  the 
profiteering  gc^s  on.  in  Saigon  and  DaNang, 
in  San  Diego.  Ixis  Angeles  and  Washington. 
There  may  be  an  instruction  to  the  American 
people  In  this  fact. 

Tlie  42,000  now-dead  Americans  did  not  die 
to  enhance  the  chances  of  World  War  III. 
This  Is  obvious.  Knowing  the  horror  of  war, 
they,  more  than  anyone  at  home,  could  value 
pe:ice.  For  those  of  us  remaining,  the  ques- 
tion Is  pertinent:  What  i.s  the  substance  of 
our  current  e.Torts  to  prevent  a  World  War 
HI?  .\re  we  making  adequate  attempts  to 
reduce  tensions  and  build  the  foundations 
for  lasting  peace? 

Sober  questions,  all  of  these.  And  impor- 
tant ones.  Appropriate  topics  for  thought  on 
Saturday. 

How,  for  example,  do  we  build  unity?  Do 
we  raise  otir  voices?  Do  we  resort  to  violent 
protest?  Do  we  misread  other's  motives?  Do 
we  react  emotionally  to  the  Ideas  of  those 
with  wiiom  we  disagree? 

Or  do  we  realize  that  our  mutual  stake  in 
tinity  as  Americans  may  be  preciously  Im- 
portant to  all  of  us?  Shouldn't  we  attempt 
to  understand,  if  not  agree  with,  the  view- 
points of  those  which  don't  immediately 
square  with  otirs?  shouldn  t  we  beware  of 
emoUon.aJ  overreactlon?  Shouldn't  we  place 
more  emphasis  on  discussion,  less  on  debate? 

What  are  your  answers? 
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are  representative  of  the  fine  ideals  that 
motivate  the  vast  majority  of  our  col- 
lege students  and  other  young  people  in 
whose  hands  the  future  of  our  Nation  lies 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  NARCISO 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
your  attention  today  the  name  of  Daniel 
Narciso,  a  student  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  College  at  Oswego.  N.Y. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  college  student  is  to  be  commended 
for  a  recent  act  of  valor  in  Oswego,  N.Y. 

While  crossing  a  bridge  over  the  Os- 
wego River  on  Jtme  19,  Mr.  Narciso  saw 
a  man  falling  from  the  bridge  to  the 
water  some  40  feet  below.  Rather  than 
concerning  himself  with  personal  danger 
to  his  own  well  being,  he  acted  to  save 
another.  In  attempting  the  rescue,  Mr. 
Narciso  plunged  from  the  bridge  Into 
the  waters  below. 

While  he  was  unable  to  save  the  man's 
life.  Mr.  Narciso  demonstrated  great 
courage. 

At  22.  he  is  a  highly  respected  student 
at  Oswego  and  is  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  his  college  wrestlincr  team. 

His  actions.  I  believe,  are  more  typi- 
cal of  the  character  of  our  young  people 
than  the  antisocial  behavior  of  the  noisy 
few  who  make  the  headlines.  I  believe 
that  his  courage  and  concern  for  another 


COLONEL  ELLENBERG'S  PRAYER 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
last  services  which  Col.  Julian  S.  Ellen- 
berg  rendered  before  his  untimely  pass- 
ing on  June  13  was  to  organize  a  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  memorial  service  to 
our  veterans  in  my  hometown  of  Gieen- 
wood,  S.C,  on  Memorial  Day.  Colonel 
Ellenberg's  career  of  spiritual  and  mili- 
tary service  is  one  of  national  signifi- 
cance. He  participated  in  the  Normandy 
landings  on  Utah  Beach  on  D-day, 
served  with  our  occupation  forces  in  botli 
Japan  and  Germany,  and  while  serving 
in  Japan  was  chaplain  to  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  Even  after  retirement  from 
the  Army  in  1959,  Colonel  Ellenberg  con- 
tinued to  be  active  in  National,  State, 
and  community  affairs  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion,  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
and  the  Shriners.  He  was  elected  to  four 
terms  as  grand  aumonier  of  the  South 
Carolina  40  &  8,  and  then  was  chosen 
aumonier  national  for  the  40  &  8  last 
summer.  Colonel  Ellenberg  was  a  dear 
personal  friend  of  mine,  a  devoted  pa- 
triot, and  an  outistanding  American.  The 
following  prayer,  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  our  country, 
was  written  by  Colonel  Ellenberg  for  the 
memorial  service  in  Greenwood: 

Memorial  Day  Prayer — 1970 
Dear  Lord,  Kind  Lord,  Gracious  Lord  we  pray, 
Guide  us,  love  us  and  protect  us  this  Memo- 
rial Day; 
Help  us  when  we  fall  Thee;  fall  to  turn  this 

tiny  planet 
Into  a  province,  into  a  province,  into  a  prov- 
ince of  The  Kingdom  of  God. 
In  public  proclamation,  and  in  private  legion, 
For  God  and  Country,  For  God  and  Coimtry 
We  ask  strength  to  uphold  and  defend  law 
and  order. 

Dear  Lord.  Kind  Lord,  Gracious  Lord  we  pray 

Asking  Thy  forgiveness  for  the  foolish  things 
things  we  say. 

Those  who  are  departed,  those  who  are  de- 
parted; 

Those  who  nobly  sacrificed. 

Lived  and  died,  lived  and  died  that  we  might 
live  In 

A  greater  America,  a  greater  America,  a  part 
of  a  better  world. 

They're  trampling,  they  trampling. 

They're  marching,  they're  marching. 

Rejoicing  and  singing  praises  unto  Thee, 
most  High  and  Holy  God. 

Dear  Lord,  Kind  Lord,  Gracious  Lord  we  pray, 

Guide  us.  love  us  and  protect  us  this  Memo- 
rial Day. 

All  Armed  Forces,  in  the  air,  on  the  land 
and  on  the  sea; 

Keep  them  safe; 

Our  Beloved  America,  America.  America. 

Lord  make  toe  harmonies  of  Thy  Peace  on 
This  Memorial  Day. 

That  all  wars  may  cease! 

.A-men!  A-men!  A-men! 

JtTLlAN    ELLENBL-RG, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Retired. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  I  introduced  H.R.  15779  to  pro- 
■,ide  a  national  health  insurance  program 
for  all  refidents  of  the  Uinted  States. 

Twenty  colleagues  Irom  nine  States 
have  since  co.^pcnsored  the  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, four  other  Members  have  intro- 
duced bills  identical  to  H.R.  15779.  No 
( oii'iniitec  action  has  been  taken  nor  li 
any  scheduled  by  the  IIou:>e  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  second  session  of  the  91^1 
Congress  on  national  liealth  insurance. 

So.  for  the  reasons  I  shall  give  no'W',  I 
plan  to  reintroduce  my  bill  early  in  tlic 
next  Congress. 

There  are  two  points  I  wish  to  make 
aoout  the  need  for  national  health  in- 
.-u;ance  legislation  at  this  time. 

One  is  that  the  cost  of  medical  caie 
ha.s  reached  such  astronomical  propor- 
tions that  only  the  very  rich  can  afford 
to  get  sick  in  America. 

The  second  is  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  delay  enactment  of  a  program  to  con- 
trol escalating  health  care  costs.  The 
longer  we  put  off  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  insurance  program,  the 
more  it  is  going  to  cost  when  we  finally 
implement  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15779  is  the  only 
NHI  bill  pending  in  Congress  which 
would  control  costs  effectively  and  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  It 
permits  the  Federal  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate and  contract  with  the  providers 
of  health  services  to  deliver  health  care. 

The  providers  would  organize  them- 
selves into  medical  and  dental  groups, 
which  would  be  responsible  for  fulfilling 
the  contract. 

The  amount  of  the  contract  would  ac- 
tually set  a  budget  within  which  doctors. 
dentists,  hospitals,  and  laboratories 
would  have  to  operate.  Excessive  care 
and  unnecessary  services  by  providers 
would  reduce  their  profits.  Efficiency 
would  show  up  as  budget  surplu.ses  and 
greater  profits. 

The  medical  and  dental  groups  would 
pay  their  members  in  any  way  they 
chose.  Presumably,  the  predominant 
method  for  paying  for  medical  and  den- 
tal services  would  continue  to  be  fee-for- 
service,  since  a  majority  of  physicians 
and  dentists  continue  to  prefer  this 
method  of  payment. 

However,  the  sum  total  of  individual 
charges  could  not  exceed  the  overall 
budget  of  the  group.  This  is  the  cost  con- 
trol mechanism  in  my  bill. 

Unhke  medicare  and  medicaid  which 
simply  underwrite  the  cost  of  care,  as  de- 
termined solely  by  the  providers,  with  no 
objective  restraints  on  excessive  charges 
or  unnecessary  services,  my  bill  estab- 
lishes three  national  budgets:  one  for 
hospital  services,  one  for  medical  serv- 
ices, and  one  for  dental  service.  I  believe 
this  is  the  preferable  way  to  put  controls 
on  runaway  health  and  medical  costs. 
With  regard  to  the  expense  of  delaving 
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national  health  insurance,  when  I  first 
began  researching  it  a  year  and  half  ago, 
the  cost  of  H.R.  15779  was  estimated  to 
be  7  percent  of  covered  payrolls.  That  es- 
timate was  based  on  the  latest  available 
national  health  expenditure  data,  which 
was  for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

At  that  tii;v?.  it  was  felt  that  the  pro- 
viders of  health  services  could  live  with 
and.  in  fact,  prosper  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  budget  which  raised  7  percent 
01  taxable  payrolls — 1  percent  from  em- 
ployees, 3  percent  from  employers,  and  3 
percent  from  general  revenues. 

After  national  health  expenditure  data 
became  available  for  fiscal  1969,  I  asked 
lor  revised  cost  estimates.  Using  the  same 
assumptions,  the  cost  of  my  bill  would 
now  be  7.9  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  Ob- 
viously health  care  costs  are  rising  much 
faster  than  taxable  payrolls. 

I  should  like  furtlier  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  health  expenditures  con- 
tinue to  absorb  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  gross  national  product  at  the  same 
rate  as  has  occurred  during  the  last  10 
years,  then  in  just  30  years  the  propor- 
tion of  GNP  Americans  will  be  spending 
for  health  care  will  have  doubled;  that 
is  from  6.7  percent  now  to  13.4  percent  in 
the  year  2000. 

Tliis  is  why  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
to  bring  the  Nation's  health  delivery  sys- 
tem under  budgetary  control  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  only  questions  that  require  an- 
swers are  whether  the  providers  of 
health  care  and  services  could  hve  within 
the  budget  and  whether  the  budget  is  one 
imder  which  the  quality  of  service  would 
improve. 

The  point  was  succinctly  made  by  Blue 
Cross  Association  President  Walter  J. 
McNerney  in  a  speech  before  the  1969 
annual  convention  of  the  Group  Health 
Association  of  America.  In  that  speech. 
Mr.  McNerney  referred  to  the  capitation 
system  of  reimbursing  medical  groups, 
which  is  how  prepaid  group  practice 
plans  pay  for  medical  services   He  said: 

Let  me  recall  that  the  pressures  for  pro- 
ductivity, less  fragmentation  and  greater 
ficcess  are  growing.  A  scheme  that  is  built 
on  a  service  benefit.  Includes  a  broad  scope 
of  services  with  a  heavy  accent  on  preven- 
tion, contemplates  a  close  working  relation- 
ship between  ambulatory  and  bed  care,  in- 
volves a  utilization  review  structure  that 
spans  an  episode  of  Illness,  keeps  decisions 
close  to  the  problems  Involved,  and  featuref; 
a  prenegotiated  rate  vHthin  which  the  sys- 
tem will  live  (emphasis  supplied)  .  .  .  seems 
to  bear  directly  on  the  key  economic  prob- 
lems we  face  while  respecting  the  need  of  the 
practitioner  to  make  Important  clinical  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  shocking 
health  cost  escalations,  I  will  reintjoduce 
my  national  health  insurance  bill  in  the 
next  Congress.  While  I  still  think  the 
providers  could  live  within  a  7-percent 
budget,  such  a  budget  would,  I  am  afraid, 
cause  too  much  of  an  adjustment  prob- 
lem. The  new  bill  will  contain  some  im- 
provements over  H.R.  15779  and  will 
provide  for  increased  revenue  through 
raising  the  tax  rate  from  7  to  8  percent 
of  payroll.  I  plan  to  raise  the  tax  on  em- 
ployers to  3.5  percent  and  raise  the 
matching   Federal    contribution    to   3.5 
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percent,  leaving  the  tax  on  employees  at 
1  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  current  trends,  failure 
to  enact  a  national  health  insurance 
program  with  effective  cost  control  in 
the  next  Congress  can  only  mean  fiu-- 
ther  increases  in  future  costs. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  can  afford 
to  let  runaway  costs  and  inadequate 
care  go  on  much  longer. 

Certainly  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  ready  for  a  change  in  the 
system. 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  SUPPORTS  ANTI- 
SECRECY  AMENDMENTS  TO  H  R. 
17654 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  jMr. 
Speaker,  the  House  -wiil  be  eon-idering 
next  week  the  Tn-st  oiU  to  propose  major 
changes  in  congre^.'-ional  procedures  and 
operation.'^  in  moie  tJian  20  years 

Many  of  us  feel  that  while  the  bill 
marks  a  step  forward  it  is  lacking  in  sev- 
eral areas.  In  particular,  a  bipartisan 
group,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  in- 
troduce a  series  of  antisecrecy  amend- 
ments. These  include:  The  recording  of 
teller  votes:  requiring  disclosure  of  how 
committee  members  voted  on  i.'=sue'=  con- 
sidered by  their  committees:  requiring 
a  rollcall  vote  to  close  a  House  Committee 
hearing  or  meeting  to  the  pubhc  and  al- 
lowing a  committee  to  convene  if  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  so  desired. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional  jour- 
nalistic society,  recently  ii,sued  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  these  antisecrecy 
amendments.  The  .society ',<^  release  indi- 
cates a  keen  a'Aareiiess  of  the  importance 
of  these  proposals.  In  order  to  do  his  job 
properly,  the  journalist  needs  access  to, 
and  information  about,  the  various  parts 
of  the  Congress.  As  a  reiult.  the  public's 
right  to  know  is  enhanced 

The  following  is  the  society's  statement 
on  the  antisecrecy  amcr.dments: 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Sc-pports  Antisecrecy 
Amendments  to  H  H.   17664 

Chicago,  Ill.--a  call  for  elimination  of 
secrecy  in  Congress  was  Iseued  today  by  Slg- 
nia  Delta  Chi.  Professional  Journalism  So- 
ciety. 

SDX  announced  support  for  a  bipartisan 
effort  which  will  get  under  way  July  13 
when  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  {H.R.  17654)  is  scheduled  to  come  up 
for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

The  bill — first  major  attempt  to  revise 
congressional  procedures  to  emerge  from  a 
House  committee  In  24  years — nevertheless 
has  been  called  "an  empty  vessel"  by  a  Dem- 
ocratic spokesman  and  "Pablum"  by  a  lead- 
ing Republican  critic. 

"It  is  our  hope  that,  in  the  amendment 
process  on  the  Hou?e  floor,  the  'vessel'  can 
be  filled  and  the  'Pablum'  fortlJied."  Prank 
Angelo,  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  SDX  national  president ,  said : 

".Americans  are  entitled  to  have  far  more 
scrutiny  of  how  their  affairs  are  handled  In 
the  Congress  they  elect,"  Angelo  added. 

"This  bill,  and  the  amendments  that  will 
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be  proposed  to  It,  represent  no  'pie  In  the 
sky'  approach."  Angelo  said.  "The  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  represent  a  hard- 
headed,  realistic  approach  aimed  simply  at 
ojjening  up  to  greater  public  view  the  con- 
duct of  the  public's  business  In  Congress. 
This  effort  deserves  far  wider  public  under- 
standing than  it  has  received,  and  broad 
support.  In  this  election  year,  by  news  media 
and  the  voting  public." 

The  SDX  national  president  said  he  hopes 
that  announcement  of  the  society's  support 
for  attempts  to  strengthen  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill — particularly  as  it  relates  to  con- 
greesional  secrecy — wjU  Induce  SDX  chap- 
ters to  encourage  their  local  members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  effort,  and  will  result 
in  more  news  coverage  and  editorial  en- 
dorsement for  the  campaign. 

Emphasizing  that  the  effi-rt  to  amend  the 
bill  will  be  fully  bipaitiSfin.  Angelo  quoted 
a  rep-.rt  by  the  Democratic  Study  Group  that 
claims.  "Secrecy  pervades  the  legislative  proc- 
ess In  the  House  of  Representatives." 

"Secrecy  Is  corrosive."  the  report  adds.  "It 
undermines  the  democratic  process  by  de- 
nying members  information  they  need  to 
make  intelligent  legislative  decisions  and  by 
denying  voters  Information  they  need  to 
make    informed   electoral    decisions." 

The  DSG  report  takes  special  note  of 
the  effect  of  congressional  secrecy  on  the 
prei.s,  radio  and  television — news  media  rep- 
resented in  the  SDX  membership. 

"Cloeed  committee  meetings,  secret  or  non- 
record  votes  and  lack  of  information  prevent 
the  press  from  meeting  its  obligation  to 
fully  and  accurately  Inform  the  public  about 
the  conduct  of  public  business  in  the  house." 
the  report  declares. 

Reporters  excluded  from  House  committee 
sessions  become  dependent  on  "leaks."  the 
report  notes,  pointing  out  that  this  not  only 
may  result  In  misleading  reports  but  In 
"outright  manipulation"  if  the  Information 
leaked  Is  deliberately  slanted  to  favor  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view. 

The  bipartisan  effort  to  broaden  the  bill 
will  have  as  Its  major  objective  obtaining  a 
record  of  how  each  House  member  votes  on 
legislative  amendments  when  the  House  Is 
sitting  as  the  "committee  of  the  whole." 

At  present,  amendments  are  voted  upon 
either  by  voice  vote,  by  standup  "division  of 
the  house"  or  by  "teller-votes" — where  mem- 
bers file  past  tellers  who  count  them — but 
do  not  record  their  names. 

"Those  In  the  gallery  who  might  wish  to 
record  how  members  vote  are  thwarted  by 
the  fact  that  only  the  press  Is  permitted  to 
take  notes  In  the  House  galleries,  and  the 
press  cannot  see  members'  faces  during  teller 
votes  because  the  teller  lines  go  In  the  op- 
posite direction,"  the  DSG  report  declares. 

In  addition  to  proposing  a  method  of 
recording  house  members  on  teller  votes,  the 
bipartisan  anti-secrecy  campaign  Is  likely 
to  focus  on  such  additional  issues  as: 

— Requiring  a  roUcall  vote  to  declare  a 
House  committee  meeting  or  hearing  closed 
to  the  press  and  public.  Almost  half  such 
sessions  In  the  House  are  now  closed. 

— Requiring  public  disclosure  of  how  each 
member  voted  on  Issues  In  committee  and 
subcommittee. 

— Requiring  that  all  committee  reports — 
and  particularly  reports  of  conference  com- 
mittees, which  reconcile  legislative  difference 
between  actions  of  the  House  and  Senate — 
be  made  available  to  members  and  the  press 
earlier  than  at  present.  This  would  permit 
congressmen  and  newsmen  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  contents  of  such  reports 
before  the  House  votes  on  them. 

— Convening  of  House  committees  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  committee  members,  in  the 
event  a  chairman  refuses  to  call  a  meeting 
on  request. 

-  -Retaining  in  the  legislation  provision  for 
radio-T\'  broadcast  coverage  of  House  com- 
mittee meetings,  subject  to  several  restric- 
tions: majority  vote  of  the  committee,  a  ban 
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on  broadcasting  testimony  of  witnesses  ap- 
pearing under  subi>o€na  without  their  con- 
sent and  a  further  ban  on  commercial  spon- 
sorship of  such  broadcasts. 

A  similar  mea.-ure.  revising  Senate  proce- 
dures, has  been  awaiting  floor  action  in  the 
upper  house  for  more  than  a  year. 


July  7,  1970 


JERRY  FORI>— A  SUPERB  LEADER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Myra 
MacPherson  wrote  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post,  the  position  of  minor- 
ity leader  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  "a  job  that  requires  a  measure 
of  toughness  and  unswerving  dedication 
to  the  Republican  administration"  of 
President  Richard  M.  Nixcn. 

The  President  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  in  Jerry  Ford  a  man  of  these 
qualities.  Time  and  again  on  this  floor 
Jerry  has  proved  himself  a  superb  legis- 
lative leader,  welding  the  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  into  a  cohesive  force 
with  an  impact  that  often  extends  be- 
yond our  numerical  strength. 

Miss  MacPherson's  article  follows: 

Geh.m-d  Ford:  The  Crus.\der — The  Man  Who 

Wants  Justice  Douglas  Gone 

(By  Myra  MacPherson) 

House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  has 
been  called  a  combination  of  Tom  Swift  and 
Horatio  Alger. 

He  is  easily  pictured  as  a  small  town  Kl- 
wanls  president,  organizer  of  the  Jaycees 
and  Boy  Scotit  Troop  leader. 

Colleagues  describe  him  as  pleasant,  dog- 
ged, straight-arrow,  ambitious  and  humor- 
less. On  first  meeting  Ford  appears  to  be  a 
cordial  man  who  sincerely  believes  In  all  that 
embodies  whut  has  now  become  a  cliche — 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Gerald  Ford  brings  this  personality  to  a 
Job  that  requires  a  measure  of  toughness 
and  unswerving  dedication  to  the  Republi- 
can administration.  In  his  congressional  bat- 
tles, it  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  whether 
it  is  his  personality  or  his  partisanship  that 
shapes  his  re:ictions. 

For  example.  Ford  currently  is  crusading 
for  the  impeachment  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas.  Democrats  and 
critics  say  the  move  to  investigate  Douglas 
is  purely  political — a  Republican  retaliatory 
measure  for  the  defeat  of  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
well's  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Ford  seems  to  have  other  reasons  for  insti- 
gating the  investigation  He  shows  genuine 
shock  at  the  behavior  and  writings  of  the 
four-times  married  Justice. 

A  few  months  ago.  when  part  of  Douglas" 
controversial  book.  "Points  of  Rebellion,"  was 
reprinted  in  Evergreen  Review.  Ford  said.  'If 
there  was  ever  any  doubt  about  the  need  to 
Impeach  Justice  Douglae  it  was  eliminated  by 
publication  of  the  April  Issue  of  Evergreen' 
magazine." 

Why  Is  writing  a  book  critical  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, and  having  parts  of  it  appear 
in -A  magazine  considered  by  some  to  be 
pornographic,  an  Impeachable  offense? 

Wearing  his  Burning  Tree  Country  Club 
blazer.  Ford  sat  down  and  sipped  the  iced 
tea  he  had  fixed  In  his  knotty  pine  and  brick 
kitchen.  "I  don't  think  a  man's  lifestyle  or 
his  WTitlng  are  Impeachable."  he  said.  "But 
for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  be  reprinted 
in  that  magazine  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  'Ever- 
green?' Several  pages  prior  to  his  article  there 
Is  as  much  hard  core  pornography  of  a  man 
and  woman  as  you  can  get." 


He  said  that  by  allowing  his  writings  to 
appear  In  a  magazine  like  that,  Douglas 
"shows  some  degree  of  insensltlvity  to  his 
responsibility  as  one  of  the  nine  Justices  oa 
the  Supreme  Court  "  and  to  "the  popular 
conception  of  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Justice." 

As  for  others,  such  as  Senators  who  have 
had  articles  published  in  Playboy,  Ford  said. 
"That's  different.  A  Senator  is  elected  every 
six  years.  There's  a  check  and  balance." 

Ford  says  that  the  comments  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent  Agnew  or  any  other  elected  ofBcial  are 
also  different. 

"The  public  citizen  has  a  check  rein,"  by 
refusing  to  vote  for  the  person.  But  with  the 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  who  is  appointed  for 
life,  there  Is  no  check,  "except  the  Impeach- 
ment process." 

Only  in  passing  does  Ford  mention  the 
charge  of  financial  conflict  of  Interest  against 
Douglas — his  connection  with  the  Parvin 
Foundation,  which  had  ties  with  Las  Vegas 
casinos. 

Ford  again  brings  up  the  morality  Issue 
when  speaking  of  Michigan's  libera!  Senator 
Philip  Hart  and  his  wife — she  was  convicted 
of  violating  an  ordinance  while  taking  part 
in  a  peace  Mass  at  the  Pentagon.  Ford  says, 
only  half  in  Jest,  "Well,  he's  (Hart)  had  only 
one  wife,  that  I  know  of." 

A  strong  moralistic  attitude  about  life  and 
marriage  was  easy  to  acquire  In  the  kind  of 
middle- America  Ford  was  exposed  to  He  grew 
up  In  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  where  he  won  all- 
state  honors  in  high  school  football  and  went 
to  church  often.  His  wife,  Betty,  used  to 
teach  Sunday  School  and  Ford  sometimes 
ushers  at  the  Episcopal  church  his  family 
attends  near  their  home  In  Alexandria. 

The  Fords  are  conventional,  pleasant  and 
self-styled  squares.  Mrs.  Ford  said,  "Jack 
(their  18-year-old  son)  told  me  the  other 
night  we  were  too  conservative.  I  said,  "don't 
you  know.  Jack,  we're  just  .  .  .  "  and  then 
she  finished  the  sentence  by  making  the 
shape  of  a  square  In  the  air. 

Ford  said.  "I  learned  something  from  Jack. 
I  impUed  all  long-haired  people  were  liber- 
als and  he  corrected  me.  He  said  some  were 
very  conservative." 

The  Ford  home  Is  an  unpretentious  sub- 
urban home,  with  a  green  and  blue  Uving 
room,  knotty  pine  den  off  the  kitchen,  a 
patio  and  pool  built  nine  years  ago  when 
Ford  felt  he  wasn't  getting  enough  exercise 
He  uses  it  religiously  at  6:15  in  the  morning, 
five  months  of  the  year. 

There  is  an  American  flag  on  the  front 
d(X)r  screen  and  several  elephants — ceramic. 
glass,  papier  mache — around  the  house.  In 
their  bedroom  is  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Ford  and 
a  family  friend.  General  William  Westmore- 
land. Pinned  on  a  bulletin  board  in  the  bed- 
room Is  a  poem.  ""Just  a  Boy."  ("Got  to 
Understand  the  Lad.  He's  Not  "Eager  To  Be 
Bad  .  .  ."). 

Mrs.  Ford  Is  a  tall,  slim  woman  who  was  a 
fashion  coordinator  before  her  marriage.  Her 
sons  think  she  locks  like  Lady  Bird  Johnson, 
and  there  is  some  resemblance. 

Mike.  20.  puts  hi.s  arms  around  hi.-,  mother 
and  said.  'She  holds  down  the  fort.  She's  the 
anchor  for  the  whole  family  " 

Mrs.  Ford  said  that  she  was  "fairlv  firm" 
a'oout  rai.-ing  Jack.  Mike,  Steven.  14.  and 
Susan,  wiio  will  be  13  this  month 

■  Gerry  was  gone  a  lot.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult, but  challenging  to  be  in  a  w-vv  both  a 
mother  and  father.  Of  course,  when  Daddy 
wiis  commg  home  It  was  a  big  event.  Natur- 
ally. Gerry  didn't  want  to  come  home  to 
problems.  He  wanted  it  to  be  happy." 

Ford  instinctively  defend.^  the  admi'iistrn- 
tion's  foreign  policy.  When  told  that  some- 
one had  called  him  a  "natural  born  hawlt  " 
Ford  laughed  and  said.  "I  believe  we  have 
to  be  prepared.  We  also  have  to  have  the 
conviction  to  use  our  strength."  He  is  pro- 
.A.BM.  and  refers  often  to  the  Communist 
threat. 
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"I  think  you  have  to  find  a  proper  balance 
between  defense  expenditures  and  non- 
defense.  In  the  world  in  which  we  live  today, 
when  there  are  fKJtentlal  threats  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communists,  we 
cant  afford  to  be  unprepared." 

He  feels  the  U.S.  must  constantly  advance 
its  weaponry  because  "the  So\'let  Union  has 
gone  up  dramatically  In  strategic  capability." 

Ford  sees  meaning  in  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. "The  actions  of  five  presidents  have 
been  aimed  at  keeping  us  as  a  global  power. 
That's  our  fate,  whether  we  like  it  or  not." 

As  for  giving  priority  to  domestic  prob- 
lems. Ford  said.  "If  we  lose  (in  conflicts), 
we  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  do  any 
of  these  things  at  home." 

Of  his  own  domestic  record  he  commented, 
"I  was  one  of  the  co.sponsors  of  the  Presi- 
dent's family  assistance  program  and  co- 
sponsor  of  water  pollution  and  solid  waste 
proposals." 

Ford,  who  turned  down  pro  football  offers 
to  go  to  Yale  law  school,  relaxes  with  his 
family  in  a  way  he  knows  well — sports.  They 
take  skiing  vacations  together  and  he  takes 
the  boys  out  for  golf  and  tennis. 

His  sons  are  conservative,  like  their  father 
and  have  volunteered  to  campaign  for  Re- 
publican candidates  this  fall. 

Mike,  who  went  off  on  a  Sigma  Chi  fra- 
ternity weekend  with  classmates  at  Wake 
Forest  University  during  the  May  protest 
against  our  Involvement  In  Cambodia,  said, 
"I  argue  a  lot  about  the  war  in  college.  The 
college  atmosphere  is  antiwar.  I  more  or  less 
try  to  defend  us  in  general  and  President 
Nixon.  I  get  a  lot  more  Information." 

Looking  at  his  father  he  said,  "I  have  much 
better  resources,  although  we're  the  ones 
who  have  to  bring  politics  up  when  Dad's 
home. 

"I  think  some  students  are  dogmatic  and 
really  don't  try  to  listen  to  anyone  else," 
he  added. 

But  there  has  been  a  change  in  Mike. 

"I  was  for  bombing  Hanoi  at  one  point, 
but  my  viewpoint  changed  in  school.  Now 
I  just  want  to  get  out  of  the  war." 

Ford  thinks  our  involvement  In  Cambodia 
will  be  considered  a  success  and  will  help, 
rather  than  hinder.  Republicans  in  con- 
gressional elections  this  year. 

Referring  to  Nixon's  acceptance  of  a  hard 
hat  from  the  construction  workers  who  sup- 
port him.  Ford  said,  "Well,  I  think  he  has 
to  listen  to  everybody.  He  has  to  acknowledge 
those  who  support  him  and  they  certainly 
dramatically  support  his  policy." 

Nixon,  whom  he  has  known  for  20  years, 
talks  to  Ford  two  or  three  times  a  week 
on  the  phone.  They  both  have  an  afilnlty 
not  only  In  politics  but  in  their  love  of 
sports. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  Ford  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  Once,  when  President  John- 
son was  angered  at  Ford's  ability  to  trim 
some  of  Johnson's  pet  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, he  took  a  slam  at  Ford's  mental 
capabilities. 

Tapping  his  head  In  mock  sorrow  the  Pres- 
ident is  reported  to  have  said,  "Too  bad,  too 
bad— that's  what  happens  when  you  play 
football  too  long  without  a  helmet." 

The  other  day  Ford  laughed  at  that  and 
said,  "you  know,  we've  now  become  very 
good  friends." 


MEMBER  OF  GERMAN  BUNDESTAG 
SUPPORTS  AMERICA'S  POLICY 
AND  IMAGE 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  there  seems  to  be  little  vocal  sup- 
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port  by  foreigners  of  America's  policy 
decisions  and  image,  it  is  refreshing  to 
receive  a  letter  such  as  the  one  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Walter  Becher,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Bundestag. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  letter  with 
my  colleagues : 

MuNCHEN.  Germany. 

Junf  24.  1970. 
Hon.  Donald  E.  Lukens, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Was)iingto7i,  D.C. 

Dear  Representattve  Lukens:  On  the  oc- 
casion of  July  4,  the  American  Independ- 
ence Day,  I  would  like  to  send  you  the  best 
wl.shes   and   congratulations. 

In  a  time  when  many  voices  in  the  world 
criticize  the  U.S.A.,  because  it  has  stood 
up  for  freedom,  this  day  is  a  special  occa- 
sion for  me  to  greet  your  great  country. 
Nobody  in  the  free  world  could  resist  the 
pressure  coming  from  the  Soviet  side  If  there 
were  not  the  mighty  counterbalance  by  the 
United  States. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  German  Bundestag,  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  by  your  country  to  keep 
the  peace  in  alliance  with  the  free  nations. 
Nobody  can  claim  these  efforts  only  for 
Europe,  and — as  many  have  done  also  over 
here — condemn  them  as  far  as  Asia  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  right  for  freedom  Is  Indivisible.  July 
4  is  therefore  the  Independence  Day  for  all 
nations. 

With  best  personal  regards  and  wishes  for 
you  and  your  great  country. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Dr.  Walter  Becher. 
Member  of  the  German  Bundestag. 


THE  DEPRESSION  AND  FARM 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  the 
1930's,  there  was  no  protection  for  the 
price  of  the  products  of  our  farms.  As  a 
result,  prices  dropped  disastrously  and 
the  entire  economy  of  our  Nation 
suffered. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
remember  those  days,  and  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  those  of  us  who  were  through 
them,  I  would  like,  with  your  permission, 
to  insert  an  editorial  by  O.  B.  Augi;istson, 
in  the  West  Central  Daily  Tribune,  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

As  Editor  Auguston  says : 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  deflation  of 
agriculture,  the  basic  Industry  of  the  land 
No  wonder  d\irlng  that  5>eriod  the  country 
plunged  into  a  panic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  editorial  as  a 
warning  of  what  could  happen  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  provide  meaningful  farm 
legislation: 

A  La   Depression 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  O.  M.  Haaland 
of  Glenwood  came  in  the  other  day  to  renew 
his  subscription.  He  used  to  live  in  rural 
Clarkfield.  Brought  in  some  farm  produce 
sales  slips  from  the  depression  years.  Those 
prices  made  you  sit  up  and  notice  the  extent 
to  which  the  bottom  fell  out  of  farm  prices 
in  that  period.  A  1490  lb.  bull  sold  for  $2.75 
per  cwt  which  with  some  deductions  brought 
only  $35.95.  Then  two  hogs — 490  lbs. — $2.60 
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p)er  cwt  and  with  deductions  brought  only 
$6.49.  No.  1  wheat^56c:  barley— 35c;  No.  2 
corn — 32c  and  eggs  8c  a  dozen.  Those  were  the 
days  of  the  deflation  of  agriculture,  the  basic 
Industry  of  the  land  No  wonder  during  that 
period  the  country  plunged  into  a  panic, 
called  at  that  time  by  a  gentler  term — 
depression. 


riverways  area  in  the  ozarks 

OF  southeast  MISSOURI 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or   MISSOTTBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  en- 
joy the  beauty  of  nature — crystal  clear 
water  with  a  challenging  current  and 
good  fishing,  songbirds,  flowers,  and 
trees,  in  a  breathtaking  wilderness  set- 
ting— I  commend  to  you  the  Riverways 
Area  in  the  Ozarks  of  Southeast  Mis- 
souri. The  Ozarks  project,  first  in  the 
Nation,  was  established  and  maintained 
under  Public  Law  C8-492.  approved  by 
the  88th  Congress.  I  am  proud  of  my  role 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  this 
scenic  rivenn-ay  and  as  one  of  the  strong 
advocates  and  supporters  of  this  meas- 
ure, I  cherish  the  pen  President  Johnson 
presented  to  me  which  lie  used  to  sign 
the  bill  at  a  ceremony  in  the  White  House 
in  1964. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  magazine  feature 
story  on  this  scenic  riverway.  by  Jim 
Lapham.  with  pictures  by  Wes  Lyle, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  5  »ssue  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  timely  con- 
gressional action  to  assure,  as  the  story 
points  out.  that  "here,  for  just  one  time, 
nature  does  not  yield."  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

The  Wild  Current  River  To  Stay  Wild 
(By  Jim  Lapham) 

The  silence.  The  silence! 

There  Is  no  sound  with  which  to  contrast 
the  silence.  There  :s  no  civilization  with 
which  to  contrast  the  wilderness.  There  is 
no  human  life  with  which  to  contra.st  the  Iso- 
lation And  you  feel  like  this  could  go  on 
for  empty  miles  and  empty  hours  and  empty 
days. 

Of  course  it  couldn't,  but  here  on  the  Cur- 
rent river  can  be  glimpsed  the  balance  of 
nature  at  work  as  it  has  been  lor  millions 
of  years  before  man  created  the  need  for  a 
science  to  teach  him  to  live  in  harmony  with 
his  environment.  Man  calls  his  new  balance 
of  nature  ecology. 

Public  law  88-492  was  approved  by  the  88th 
Congress  August  27,  1964.  It  provided  fur 
establishment  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways.  Involved  were 
more  than  100  miles  of  the  Current  river  and 
a  substantially  lesser  stretch  of  a  tributary 
stream.  Jacks  Fork.  The  project  was  unique, 
the  first  In  the  nation. 

The  Riverways  area  Is  in  four  counties  In 
the  Ozarks  of  Southeast  Missouri.  It  is  300 
miles  southeast  of  Kansas  City.  145  miles 
east  of  Springfield  and  50  miles  west  of  Pop- 
lar Bluff.  The  Current  river  section  starts 
at  Montauk  Springs. 

Sometime  this  year  in  all  likelihood,  by 
the  simple  act  of  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
determine  In  accordance  with  the  authoriz- 
ing law  "that  lands  and  waters,  or  interests 
therein,  have  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States  In  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  an 
admlnlstrable  unit." 

Then,  as  it  was  the  first  authorized  scenic 
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rlverway  In  the  nation,  this  Ozarks  project 
will  be  the  first  established.  Since  the  pio- 
neer undertaking,  eight  other  National 
Scenic  Rlverways  have  been  designated.  Also 
In  Southeast  Missouri  Is  the  Eleven  Point 
river.  \ViJ;con.-;ln  has  two  rivers  :  clieduled 
for  national  park  status,  the  Wolf  and  St. 
Croi.x.  Idaho  has  two  projected  national 
rr.erv.ays,  the  Clearwater  and  the  Salmon 
Oregon's  Rogue  river  and  Callfornlas 
Feather  river  presently  complete  the  select 
group. 

Before  Missouri  achieved  statehood,  one 
of  its  territorial  laws  read  that  "the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  rivers  and  the  navigable 
waters  flowing  Into  them,  and  the  carrying 
places  boi'Aecn  the  same,  shall  be  common 
h.ghways  and  forever  free  to  the  pubhc." 

At  some  time  between  then  and  now  thut 
territorial  law  faded  Into  oblivion.  It  Is 
hoped  that  federal  legislation  will  be  of  more 
enduring  nature. 

Coming  out  of  Owls  Bend  below  Ebb  and 
Flow,  upriver  from  Blue  Spring  and  Paint 
Rock  hollow.  In  what  Is  generally  overlooked 
i;y  Cardar^va  mjtintain.  Is  'he  Powder  Mil! 
ferry.  Powder  Mill  is  north  of  Van  Huron 
and  east  of  Eminence.  Po.vder  Mill  i^  one  of 
only  half  a  dozen  ferries  still  functioning  in 
Missouri. 

"Can't  miss  it,"  Willie  Parks,  of  'Van  Bur- 
en,  enthused. 

'Road'll  take  you  rat  to  th'  river."  Willie 
assured.  "John  an'  I  will  meet  you  there. 
We'll  have  two  John  boats  an'  you  cain't 
miss  John.  Big.  He  so  big  he  look  like  a 
skinned  mule. 

Thanks  to  having  lost  40  pounds  over  the 
winter.  John  Voyles  of  Ellington.  Mo.,  easily 
fitted  back  Into  the  forest  green  Explorer 
Scout  shirt  he  had  earned  several  springs 
before. 

A  veteran  of  30  years  as  a  river  guide.  Wil- 
lie Parks  gave  every  assurance  'hat  If  it 
was  solitude  we  were  seeking  he  was  Just  the 
fellow  to  find  It  for  us. 

"See  you  at  Powder  Mill  at  7.30  in  th' 
mornln'  "  Willie  said.  "By  t'morrow  night 
we'll  camp  on  a  little  old  gravel  bar  so  quiet 
you  couldn't  raise  a  racket  there  with  a 
quart  of  whisky." 

The  ferry  was  easy  enough  to  spot  as  a 
red  pickup  truck  was  being  winched  across 
at  Powder  Mill.  Big  John  towered  beside  a 
grinning  Willie  Parks  as  they  waited  by  two 
of  the  forest  green  John  boats  that  seem  al- 
most Indigenotis  to  the  Ciurent  river. 

John  slid  one  boat  Into  the  river  and  with 
an  experienced  eye  began  picking  the  way 
into  deeper  water. 

"There's  Just  enough  current  to  aggravate 
you  here  and  Just  enough  rocks  that  we'll 
probably  hit  one  or  two."  John  commented. 

La  Riviere  Courante  Its  French  explorers 
had  appropriately  named  this,  the  running 
river.  Subsequent  Eagllsh  speaking  settlers 
changed  Courante  to  Current  but  the  river 
suffered  little  In  the  translation.  Fed  by  boil- 
ing springs.  Us  current  runs  through  deep 
ravines  and  past  towering  bluffs. 

The  brown  pebbled  river  bottom  flew  be- 
neath the  boat  which  seemed  suspended  in 
air.  so  clear  was  the  water,  until  It  left  the 
shallow  rapids  and  moved  Into  the  deep 
green  channel.  Around  the  first  bend  and 
all  signs  of  man's  presence  were  gone  as  If 
the  turning  of  the  river  had  turned  back 
time  as  well. 

Bright  columbine  climg  somehow  to  a 
rock  cliff  and  hidden  near  the  top  a  rain 
crow  mournfully  exhorted  the  blue  sky  to  de- 
liver rain.  Though  there  was  no  visible  evi- 
dence the  crow  was  doing  anything  but  wast- 
ing his  time,  a  deluge  arrived  less  than  48 
hours  later. 

At  Blue  Spring  we  were  near  the  center  of 
the  widest,  protected  strip  of  land  that  in- 
sulates the  river  from  the  world.  The  sun 
had  been  pouring  heat  Into  the  river  valley 
for  several  hours  when  we  ran  up  on  the 
bank  where  the  waters  of  Blue  Spring  come 
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flooding  into  the  river,  an  average  of  65  mil- 
lion or  more  gallons  a  day. 

Stepping  Into  the  valley  from  which  the 
ley  spring  water  Issued  was  like  entering  a 
walk-in  refrigerator  as  the  spring  chilled  the 
air.  A  pool  at  the  ba.se  of  a  clitt  was  the  vi.:ibie 
source.  Its  depth  has  never  been  plumbed  al- 
though divers  have  gene  below  the  200-i'jui 
mark. 

John  Voyles  had  a  thermos  to  fill  from  the 
spring.  Spring  and  river  water,  'Willie  insisted 
make  the  best  coffee  in  the  world.  John  care- 
fully permitted  a  young  dragon  fly  to  Inves- 
tigate his  linger  tip. 

"A  bird  must  have  roughed  him  tip."  John 
remarked.  "He  seems  to  be  havin'  trouble 
moving." 

Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  looked 
like  the  rest  of  the  little  oval  brown  pebbles, 
a  small,  tan  toad  solemnly  ob.served  this 
Intrusion.  A  bright  red  star  of  a  wild  flower 
nodded  on  a  short  spike  of  a  stein  and  water- 
cress swayed  in  an  eddy  at  the  pool's  edge. 

Set  back  from  the  poo]  on  a  stone,  low 
enougii  to  be  noticed  only  by  those  who 
really  cared,  was  a  tablet  which  proclaimed: 
■  Richard  D.  Hager  owned  and  preserved  this 
spring.  1920-1945." 

Back  at  the  river,  heron  and  klngfl.^her 
piled  their  trade.  Floating  in  the  cool  shade 
aw.nv  from  the  sound  of  spring  and  r.:plds 
only  the  occasional  song  of  birds  broke  the 
still.  A  kerplunk  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  as  If  a  boulder  had  been  heaved  In, 
signaled  .n  turtle  flopping  from  a  log  into  the 
water,  a  sharp  punctuation  mark  to  the 
silence 

An  even  dozen  bujcards  spiraled  in  inter- 
locking circles  far  above.  In  shadowy  depths, 
bii.ss  bedded  near  the  bank  A  lone  bullfrog 
.sounded  his  i.r.st.  deep,  drowsy  afternoon 
croak  of  the  day. 

Forests  of  oak  and  hickory  and  pine,  pre- 
dominantly, alone-  with  huge,  riverbank  syca- 
more :iiid  Cottonwood,  made  a  seemingly  im- 
penetrable green  curtain  along  the  river.  The 
Current  itself  occupies  center  stage  with  its 
tawny,  speckled  bronze  shallows  and  jade 
green  to  sapphire  blue  deeps  svrung  on  the 
chains  of  quick  silver  rapids,  a  Jeweled  neck- 
lace Indeed. 

Oil  the  right.  Bee  Bluff  came  into  view. 
so  called  becau.^e  bees  use  the  hollows  in  the 
rock  face  for  their  hives.  On  the  left,  gray 
veils  of  moss  hang  from  clltlside  plne.s.  No- 
where else  along  the  river  does  either  pheno- 
menon occur. 

In  a  young  willow  growth  at  the  head  of 
the  gravel  bar  where  we  were  to  camp  for 
the  night.  Indigo  bunting  and  goldfinch  made 
brilliant  sparks  of  blue  and  yellow  as  they 
darted  back  ,ind  forth 

As  the  sun  sank  lower  In  the  sky  a  cardi- 
nal began  its  sweet  clear  whistling  and 
deeper  in  the  w  oods  a  big.  crow-sized  pileated 
woodpecker  set  up  Its  wildly  Insane  cry, 
sounding  much  like  the  laughter  of  the 
Australian  kookaburra  bird. 

With  dark,  those  kings  of  noisemakers,  the 
frogs,  took  over.  The  high  trilling  of  the  lit- 
tle tree  frogs  sounds  like  all  the  crickets  in 
the  world  singing  over  a  powerful  amplifier. 

But  It  is  the  booming  bull  frog  that 
furnishes  the  ba.ss  drum  accompaniment  to 
the  night-time  symphony.  At  times  this  bull 
frog  vocalizing  sounds  almost  like  a  pack  of 
hunting  dogs  In  full  cry,  .And  for  sheer  mono- 
tony the  whippoorwill  has  no  peer.  Ap- 
parently this  Insomniac  of  the  bird  world 
does  all  its  breathing  in  the  daytime  for  It 
never  seems  to  pause  to  do  so  at  night. 

River-wise  guide  thit  he  Is.  Willie  .sots  a 
lantern  on  the  other  side  of  the  gravel  bar  as 
a  lure  for  insects  and  takes  up  a  position 
dowmwlnd  from  the  campfire  on  which  he  has 
Just  tossed  a  chunk  of  cedar  Mosqulfos  avoid 
cedar  smoke,  he  said. 

Dawn  comes  early  but  gradually  to  these 
Ozarks  mountain  valleys  The  stars  disap- 
pear from  the  black  velvet  sky  as  it  lightens 
through  every  shade  of  gray,  bits  of  that  gray 
seeming   to   break   o.T   to   hang   in   the  high 
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valleys  as  morning  mist  until  the  long  arisen 
sun  peers  down  at  full  strength  from  the 
bluff  top  to  drive  all  thoujjht  of  night  from 
the  river. 

As  we  floated  silently  around  a  bend  in 
the  river  it  was,  as  usual.  John's  sharp  eye 
that  alerted  us.  A  deer  was  just  picking  its 
way  down  to  the  river.  Unaware  of  our  ap- 
proach, it  leaped  into  the  water,  right  la 
front  of  our  boat. 

If  the  appearance  of  eye  and  ear  and  pant- 
ing mouth  was  any  gauge,  the  doe  was  tern- 
lied  when  she  saw  us  and  began  swimmine 
desperately  for  a  gravel  b.uil:.  Fhotograpiier 
Wes  Lyle,  in  the  front  of  tiie  boai..  guve  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  what  is  known  sa 
buck  fever.  His  skin  was  covered  wiih  goose 
bumps  from  the  moment  the  doe  appeared. 

John  held  the  boat  back  against  the  cur- 
rent so  the  doe  cotild  reach  the  gravel  bar. 
She  emerged,  streaming  water,  then  dis- 
appeared into  the  wood  with  a  warning  flirt 
of  her  white  tail. 

"How  could  anyone  ever  shoot  a  deer' 
Lyle  asked. 

'•Humph,"  John  grunted.  "A  farmer  near 
here  found  three  dead  deer  in  his  field. 
Hunters  had  shot  them  and  never  even 
touched  them.  Just  left  them  laying  there. 
He  had  to  haul  them  away  so  he  could  work 
the  field." 

In  Van  Buren  is  the  National  Park  service 
office  where  David  D.  Thompson,  jr.,  has  his 
l;eadquarters.  Thompson  is  superintendent 
of  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverwuys.  Ulti- 
mately this  will  embrace  approximately 
84,000  acres  along  101  miles  of  the  Current 
and  39  miles  of  Jacks  Fork. 

At  the  first  of  this  year.  Bib  Alley  and 
Round  Spring  state  parks  were  turned  over 
to  the  federal  government  as  part  of  the 
scenic  rlverway  system. 

Not  only  has  this  project  pioneered  the 
National  Scenic  Riverways  program  but, 
Thompson  said,  it  al.so  has  become  a  model 
for  state-federal  co-operation  regarding  wild- 
life management.  State  hunting  and  fishing 
regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  federal 
government  as  applicable  on  its  lands  State 
agents  still  man  all  fire  lookout  towers  but. 
of  course,  make  no  distinction  as  to  whether 
It  is  local  or  federal  land  that  is  threatened. 

With  the  many  special  and  conflicting  in- 
terests over  the  rivers,  Thompson  said  it  was 
indeed  a  happy  bonus  to  find  such  freely 
meshing  co-operation  on  the  state  and  na- 
tional levels. 

Canoe  enthusiasts  delight  In  the  challenge 
of  these  rivers.  Ftshermen  see  It  as  primarily 
the  source  for  their  favorite  pastime.  Some 
look  to  the  potential  for  commercial  exploita- 
tion. Last  year  an  estimated  2  million  persons 
visited  the  area.  To  still  others.  It  was  home 
and  farm. 

Although  the  administration  of  the  rlver- 
way manages  to  accommodate  these  wishes 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  its  true  aim 
is  alien  to  man's  history  on  this  earth.  Here, 
for  Just  one  time,  nature  drves  not  yield  to 
man.  Man  is  yielding  to  nature — albeit  not 
always  with  good  grace. 

"■We  were  lucky  to  get  a  river  that  really 
hadn't  been  touched  to  any  great  degree  by 
man,"  Thompson  said. 

The  principal  Idea  of  a  scenic  rlverwBy, 
Thompson  said.  Is  to  have  It  look  and  sound 
as  If  man  had  never  been  on  the  river. 

Thompson  is  prepared  to  go  to  great  lengths 
to  do  this.  No  standing  vegetation,  dead  or 
alive,  can  be  cut  or  knocked  down.  The  only 
authorized  wood  cutters  here  are  beaver. 
The  raw  white  stub  of  a  sawed  off  limb  flashes 
unmistakable  evidence  of  man. 

If  a  leaning  tree  or  hanging  branch 
threatens  a  campsite  or  river  passage,  guides 
must  now  report  it  to  the  park  service.  Mov- 
ing In  from  the  landward  side,  winch  and 
long  cable  may  be  used  to  snare  the  offend- 
ing growth  out  or  artistically  lav  It  over  as  ff 
stormfelled.  The  natural  appearance  of  the 
river  is  maintained. 
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As  a  sort  of  compromise,  both  to  proj- 
ect fvmding  and  to  prevent  hardship,  a  sys- 
tem of  scenic  easements  has  been  worked  out 
where  some  resident  property  owners  are  per- 
mitted to  occupy  some  existing  structures 
for  their  lifetime.  No  additional  improve- 
.•nents  are  to  be  made  and.  through  planting. 
itiose  who  occupy  scenic  easements  are  en- 
couraged to  partly  screen  structures  on  the 
river  side. 

Occasional  power  lines  cross  the  river. 
betraying  the  presence  of  man  uncon- 
trovertibly.  Thompson  is  philosophical  about 
this  setback,  realizing  that  to  route  the  lines 
around  the  area  might  Involve  hundreds  of 
miles.  -At  least  where  these  lines  march  across 
the  area  they  are  not  emphasized  by  the 
wide,  denuded  swath  that  normally  marks 
the  right  of  way  of  power  transmission  lines. 

At  the  14  campsites,  campers  must  bring 
their  own  wood  or  purchase  It  from  conces- 
sionaires. This  also  Is  to  prevent  them  from 
leaving  visible  evidence  of  their  passage.  No 
.iverflc'.v  campiiig  is  permitted  and  sites  are 
on  a  first-come  basis.  Camping  also  is  per- 
mitted on  gravel  bars,  and  wood  washed  up 
there  finds  its  way  into  the  campfire. 

Campers  are  urged  to  keep  their  fires  small 
ai.d  to  maintain  quiet  between  10  o'clock  at 
night  and  6  in  the  morning.  Nails  are  not  to 
be  driven  in  trees,  nor  are  trees  to  be  stripped 
of  bark  or  foliage. 

A  paramount  rule  Is  to  carry  out  everything 
!uat  you  carry  In. 

This  is  what  a  scenic  rlverw^ay  is.  Obviously, 
£uch  stringent  regulations  along  the  river 
and  extending  back  from  it  a  minimum  of 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  (and  in  most  cases 
farther)  do  not  always  meet  the  interests  of 
special  groups. 

Many  frankly  can  see  little  practical  use 
111  going  to  all  this  effort  Just  to  have  a  strip 
of  beauty  untouched — to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance— by  man. 

"But,"  Thompson  said,  "It  Is  exactly  to 
preserve  the  natural  aspect  of  this  country 
that  we  have  set  this  up." 

Man  has  been  used  to  being  landlord  and 
not  tenant,  making  earth  and  all  it  contains 
yield  to  his  immediate  desire.  In  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Rlverways  It  Is  refreshing  to 
see  him  belatedly,  and  in  small  measure,  make 
some  amends  for  the  Incalculable  violence 
tie  has  done  his  environment  and  those  with 
whom  he  shares  It. 


APARTHEID  AND  WEAPONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
four  articles  written  by  two  distinguished 
foreign  journalists  have  come  to  my 
attention.  They  deal  with  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  Southern  Africa,  especially 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  with 
the  possible  sale  of  military  equipment 
to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Steele  reports  on  the 
impltmentation  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  in  the  first  two  articles.  Mr.  Colin 
Legum  reports  on  the  probabilities 
should  various  countries  sell  ai-ms  to  the 
white  regimes  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa. 

As  has  been  proven  by  the  National 
Guard  in  this  country,  equipment  such  as 
armored  vehicles  and  helicopters  are  ef- 
fective when  used  as  weapons  to  control 
groups  of  citizens,  and  not  for  external 
defense.  Juxtaposing  these  two  series  of 
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articles,  then,  it  is  evident  what  a  pro- 
foundly negative  effect  sale  of  this  equip- 
ment would  have  on  the  black  majorities 
of  these  two  states. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  London  Guardian.  Mar.  2.  1970) 
The  Other  Sotjth  Africa 

(The  first  of   a  series   of  reports  from 
Jonathan  Steele) 

In  the  strange  terminology  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bantu  Administration  Dlentjie  is 
called  a  "town.'hip,"  But  vlth  scarcely  a 
hunditd  houses  it  looks  more  like  a  village 
from  tlie  road.  And  even  that  description  is 
flattering.  Some  of  the  houses  are  at  best  just 
.shacks,  propped  up  with  corrugated  iron, 
or  sheets  of  cardboard  from  packing  cases. 
There  Is  hardly  a  tree  for  shade  in  the  v.hola 
pl.ice. 

Dientjle  Is  a  dump.  One  of  the  many  places 
in  South  Africa  which  the  Government  sees 
fit  to  create  as  a  dumping-ground  for  African 
families  who  are  unwanted  In  "white"  areas. 
All  ever  the  Republic  out  of  sight,  and  usual- 
ly out  of  mind  of  most  white  South  -African.^, 
these  extraordinary  resettlement  townships 
have  sprung  up.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  are  being  uprooted 
and  transported  from  where  they  ir. e  and 
work,  and  deposited  oil  the  veldt.  Needles^s  to 
say,  thcie  places  are  not  on  show  to  visiters 

Fortunately,  in  one  particular,  Dlentjie  is 
an  exception.  You  can  Fee  It  clearly  f rf  in  ilie 
tourist  highway  that  runs  along  the  rim  cf 
the  spectacular  Blyde  River  Canyon  Mo.st  cf 
the  resettlement  tov  nships  are  Atep  in  the 
reserves,  otit  of  bounds  and  well  awpy  from 
prying  eyes  and  vulnerable  consclencej;.  This 
one  Is  on  the  edge  of  a  much-frequented 
beauty  spot.  Less  than  two  miles  away  the 
Transvaal  Provincial  Administration  is 
lavishirg  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
en  build-ng  a  holiday  resort  for  whites 

Dientjle  is  less  well  endowed  A  patch  of 
dry  and  barren  veldt  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a 
mountain,  its  amenities  consist  of  two  stores. 
a  primary  school,  ana  a  small  pipe  that  emits 
an  uncertain  trickle  of  wat«r  if  you  are 
lucky.  When  it  moved  the  first  families  In 
here  ten  years  ago,  the  Government  provided 
no  electricity,  no  sanitation,  no  house-to- 
hou.se  water  supply. 

Not  even  houses.  The  people  are  simply 
brought  to  Dientjle  and  shown  a  plot  to  veldt, 
fifty  feet  square.  This  Is  supposed  to  be  their 
home.  If  you  ask  them  if  they  received  any 
compensation  for  giving  up  their  old  homes, 
they  smile  politely  at  the  question.  Families 
who  have  been  there  for  some  time  have  built 
themselves  houses  out  of  home-made  bricks, 
moulded  and  dried  from  the  sunburnt  ochre 
of  the  veldt  soil. 

Two  families  had  Just  arrived  the  day  I 
visited  Dientjle.  They  sat  woodenly  on  empty 
olldrums,  with  roped-up  suitcases,  a  mound 
of  bedding  and  cheap  furniture  around  them. 
Blackened  cooking-pots  lay  on  the  ground. 
An  out-of-date  calendar  flapped  on  the  side 
of  an  upturned  dresser.  Away  across  the  veldt 
the  rim  of  the  eroded  and  pitted  canyon 
loomed  magnificently.  But  what  use  Is  a 
view  like  that  to  women  and  children  facing 
a  night  In  the  open  In  a  "homeland"  they 
never  wanted  to  see? 

Other  families  who  had  been  in  Dientjle 
for  some  days  had  already  made  a  shelter 
out  of  corrugated  Iron  sheets.  Children  gath- 
ered round  some  of  the  half-built  homes 
watching  the  growing  embryo  of  a  commu- 
nity that  only  the  Government  wanted. 

The  families'  trouble  was  that  they  were 
tenants  on  land  belonging  to  white  farmers 
In  the  nearby  region.  Whole  families  worked 
to  pay  the  rent.  Children  often  had  to  stay 
out  of  school  to  help  In  the  fields.  But  under 
the  Government's  policy  of  relocating  Afri- 
cans out  of  "white"  areas  and  Into  their  own 
"homelands"  the  families  were  told  to  move. 
The  very  first  settlers  were  brought  to  Dlent- 
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Jle  in  1960.  Other  groups  followed  in  1965 
and  1968.  Now  a  new  trickle  Is  coming  in. 

Mostly  they  came  from  tliree  or  four  large 
white  farms.  They  were  discouraged,  though 
not  prevented,  from  bringing  their  own  cat- 
tle with  them.  But  the  land  is  poor  for  graz- 
ing and  water  Is  scarce.  Many  cows  have  died. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  another  unexplained 
change  In  Government  policy,  they  tell  you, 
Dientjle  is  being  redesignated  as  a  "town- 
ship" instead  of  a  Bantu  trust  area.  Tnis 
means  that  it  is  not  meant  to  be  an  agricul- 
tural cvmmuuity  any  more,  and  the  remain- 
ing cattle  will  have  to  be  killed. 

It  IS  not  clear  what  kind  of  agricultural 
community  it  was  ever  meant  to  be.  The  soil 
IS  too  poor  to  support  more  than  a  few  vege- 
tables. There  was  only  common  land  for 
grazing.  The  men  have  to  work  in  the  white 
tov.ns  fifteen  or  twenty  mlies  away,  or  as 
migrant  labourers  on  the  very  farms  where 
Lhey  u',ed  to  live  as  tenants.  Some  have  to 
gj  as  far  as  Johannesburg  to  find  work.  Bus 
ser.-;ces  even  to  the  nearby  towns  are  made- 
qua'e  and  lares  high. 

The  Government  is  authorized  to  provide 
emergency  rations  if  necessary,  but  the  fami- 
lies who  had  Just  arrived  had  seen  nothing 
of  them.  Some  children.  I  was  icld.  were  near 
starvatiiii.  There  was  no  way  of  verifying  this 
on  a  sliort  visit.  There  is  certainly  no  doctor 
nearby. 

A  year  or  so  a:o,  a  storm  broke  cut  in  the 
South  African  Parliament  about  conditions 
in  one  or  two  of  these  resettlement  town- 
ships. Llmehlll  in  Natal  received  particular 
attention  when  dozens  of  people,  many  of 
them  children,  died  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
and  gastroenteritis.  Clergymen,  volunteers 
and  reporters  converged  on  the  area.  Since 
then  the  issue  has  faded  again.  There  Is 
little  publicity  now.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  get  permits  to  visit  them.  If  you  go  with- 
out, you  risk  prosecution. 

It  is  not  sudden  death  that  faces  the  peo- 
ple In  Dientjle.  Just  a  slow  deterioration  in 
their  diet,  an  ever-deepening  decline  In 
morale,  and  a  disruption  of  normal  family 
life.  The  men  who  go  away  to  work  are  the 
community's  lifeline  with  the  world.  But 
they  often  form  other  attachments  in  the 
town.  The  postal  orders  dwindle  to  a  trickle 
or  stop  outright. 

Girls  from  the  township  v  ho  go  away  to 
work  when  they  leave  school  rtm  the  risk  of 
pregnancy.  TTie  cities  are  too  full  of  men 
living  artificial  bachelor-type  lives.  The  girls 
come  home  pregnant,  have  their  babies,  and 
the  same  bleak  future  closes  In  on  them  as 
on  their  mothers.  You  scratch  at  the  soil  for 
what  It's  worth.  You  wait  for  money  from  an 
absent  man  for  what  that's  worth.  Both  are 
meagre. 

People  In  Dientjle  know  better  than  to 
bombard  a  stranger  with  too  many  com- 
plaints. A  family  might  like  a  sympathetic 
ear,  but  "if  we  say  too  much,  the  Govern- 
ment will  say  we're  meddling  in  politics." 
That  much  they  know,  so  they  only  give  you 
the  bare  facts.  A  man  adds-  "We  don't  be- 
lieve the  people  In  Pretoria  know  what  con- 
ditions are  like  here  The  official-  tip  at  Bush- 
buckrldge  Just  send  In  good  reports" 

Surrounded  by  this  misery,  you  can  un- 
derstand their  Incredulity.  You  don't  like  to 
tell  them  that  In  Mr.  'Vorster's  South  Africa 
Dientjle  and  places  like  It  are  central  Gov- 
ernment policy. 

[From  the  London  Guardian,  Mai.  3.  1970) 

The  Otheb  South  Africa — Home  Is  Wheke 
YoD  Are  Told  To  Go 

(The  second  report  from  Jonathan  Steele) 
In  spite  of  limited  opposition  from  a  few 
white  voices,  even  on  occasion  from  within 
sections  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Dr. 
■Vorster's  policy  of  disrupting  African  family 
life  is  being  Intensified.  It  makes  nonsense 
of  the  label  "verllgte"  ("enlightened")  which 
is  used  to  differentiate  Dr.  'Vorster  from  his 
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ultra-extremist  right  wing.  Marginally  more 
flexible  In  his  sports  policy,  and  In  his  deal- 
ings with  nearby  black  African  states,  I>r. 
Vorster  Is  as  rock-soUd  on  apartheid  as  any 
of  his  right-wingers. 

There  are  no  official  figures  on  the  number 
of  Africans  being  forced  Into  the  homelands 
every  year,  but  the  available  evidence  Is  that 
the  trend  Is  constantly  being  increased.  Eye- 
witness reports  from  Johannesburg  staiion 
suggest  that  about  70  people  a  day  were  being 
"endorsed"  out  of  that  city  alone  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  an  Increase  over  previous 
months. 

The  policy  under  which  this  uprjotlng  of 
human  beings  takes  place  is  best  explained  in 
the  words  of  an  ofRcial  circular  from  the  De- 
partment of  Bantu  Administration,  dated 
December  12,  1967.  "It  Is  accepted  Govern- 
ment policy  that  Bantu  are  only  temporarily 
resident  In  European  areas  as  long  as  they 
offer  labour."  "Bantu  in  European  areas  who 
are  normally  regarded  as  non-productive  and 
have  to  be  resettled  in  home  land  are  (ai  the 
aged,  the  unfit,  women  with  dependent  child- 
ren, squatters  on  mission  stations,  etc.,  (b) 
professional  Bantu  such  as  doctors,  attorneys, 
industrialists." 

The  twin  pillars  of  this  policy  were  devised 
long  ago,  and  are  still  supported  by  English- 
speaking  South  Africans.  They  are  the  "pass 
laws"  which  control  the  movements  of  every 
African  and  the  reservation  of  87  per  cent  of 
the  country's  land  as  "white."  What  the 
Afrikaner  Nationalist  Government  has  done  Is 
give  Ideological  stiffening  to  English  prag- 
matism, and  attempt  to  take  to  Its  ruth- 
less conclusion  the  traditional  policy  of  racial 
segregation. 

The  task  the  Government  has  set  itself  Is 
to  move  four  million  human  beings  against 
their  will.  In  May  1968,  Mr.  G.  F.  van  L. 
Proneman.  the  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Bantu  Affairs  Commission,  confirmed  that 
six  million  people,  half  the  African  popula- 
tion, were  living  In  "white"  areas.  Of  these, 
only  two  million  were  economically  active, 
he  said.  The  foxir  million  others  who  were 
not  "active  labour  units"  would  be  settled  In 
homelands.  By  the  end  of  the  year  one  mil- 
lion had  already  been  removed. 

Some  are  luckier  than  others  In  a  few- 
cases,  existing  African  townships  have  been 
re-deslgnated  as  homelands,  and  no  one 
moved  at  all.  In  others,  homeland  boundaries 
are  drawn  so  that  they  abut  conveniently 
on  white  Industrial  areas.  The  Government 
can  then  maintain  the  bureaucratic  Action 
that  more  and  more  Bantustans  are  being 
created  while  still  having  a  ready  supply  of 
labour  on  tap. 

It  Is  the  agricultural  "homelands"  where 
the  worst  hardship  Is  found.  These  are  the 
rural  settlement  areas  that  are  often  eco- 
nomically quite  unviable,  the  rural  slums 
that  have  no  Industry  nearby.  These  are  for 
the  Africans  whom  the  whites  no  longer 
want,  dumping-grounds  for  people  who 
have  ceased  to  serve  white  South  Africa's 
purposes;  landless  tenants  or  squatters  on 
white  farms,  people  who  own  small  chunks 
of  land  In  "white"  areas  (known  charmingly 
as  "black  spots"),  and  the  aged,  the  widows, 
the  doctors,  and  all  the  other  "non-produc- 
tive units"  endorsed  out  of  the  towns. 

The  Government  claim  that  people  are  not 
removed  forcibly.  But  since  they  can  and  are 
prosecuted  for  staying  In  areas  once  their 
p>ermlts  run  out,  the  fact  that  some  choose 
to  leave  a  few  days  before  being  piDsecuted 
hardly  comes  under  the  normal  definition  of 
what  Is  voluntary. 

In  some  of  these  settlements  the  Govern- 
ment builds  houses  before  the  people  arrive. 
But  In  most  they  do  not.  Thay  are  either 
dumped  on  the  open  veldt,  or  allowed  to 
rent  tents.  They  have  to  dig  their  own  la- 
trines. The  water  supply  Is  often  poor. 

In  Natal  alone  there  are  estimated  to  be 
600.00  tenant  farmers  liable  for  removal.  By 
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the  beginning  of  last  year,  86,000  Africans 
heui  been  removed  from  "black  spots"  in 
Natal.  As  for  "non-productive"  Africans  in 
the  white  urban  areas,  the  process  of  endors- 
ing them  out  Is  being  stepped  up  Any  wom- 
an in  a  township  in  a  white  area,  who  be- 
comes widowed  or  divorced  has  to  pack  up 
and  go  with  her  children,  unless  she  is  en- 
titled   In    her   own    right   to   stay. 

For  this  she  has  to  have  been  born  In  the 
area  and  have  worked  there  continuously,  or 
have  worked  there  for  at  least  15  years,  or 
for  the  same  employer  for  10  years.  As  a  mag- 
nanimous concession,  the  Johannesburg  City 
Council  recently  allowed  the  wives  of  men 
killed  in  a  train  crash  to  stay  on  in  Soweto, 
the  African  township.  Women  whose  hus- 
bands die  naturally  are  not  so  favoured. 

Even  in  the  homelands  which  have  long 
been  designated  for  Africans  there  is  little 
basis  for  economic  development.  The  Tran- 
skei.  the  one  area  that  has  come  near  being 
a  self-governing  "Bantustan."  is  at  least  a 
geographical  unit.  The  other  seven  African 
"national  units"  are  administrative  disguises 
for  about  276  separate  pockets  of  land,  dotted 
arbitrarily  here  and  there,  some  large,  some 
small,  on  mostly  poor  and  unproductive  land. 
When,  for  example,  the  Minister  recently 
inaugurated  the  new  territorial  authority  of 
the  Tsonga  people,  in  their  ow'n  capital  and 
with  their  own  exceutlve  council  of  govern- 
ment-subsidised chiefs  the  meeting  took 
place  in  a  marquee.  No  amount  of  fanfare 
could  disguise  the  fact  that  no  capital  city, 
let  alone  a  reasonable-sized  town,  existed. 

In  the  Transkel  Itself  there  are  only  1,700 
Africans  employed  In  industry.  But  agricul- 
ture cannot  support  the  population  either, 
and  80  percent  of  the  Bantustan  male  labour 
force  has  to  work  as  migrants  in  other  parts 
of  South  Africa. 

It  is  statistics  like  this  that  are  causing 
more  and  more  voices  to  be  raised  saying  the 
Governmeitt's  policy  of  separate  development 
has  failed.  The  Government  tries  to  keep 
more  Africans  out  of  the  towns  by  giving 
white  Industrialists  Incentives  to  expand 
their  businesses  Into  the  border  areas  on  the 
edge  of  the  homelands.  But  between  1960  and 
1968  only  54,000  new  Jobs  were  created.  In  a 
desperate  reversal  of  Mr,  Verwoerd's  policy, 
the  Government  is  new  encouraging  busi- 
nessmen to  Invest  in  the  "homelands"  as  well. 
But  whatever  the  Government  does,  the 
African  urban  population  is  expected  to  In- 
crease rapidly.  The  chief  economist  of  the 
Africa  Institute,  Dr.  G.  M.  Lelstner,  predicts 
that  the  African  population  will  be  30  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2.000.  Fifty-three  percent 
of  them  will  be  In  urban  areas,  and  there  will 
be  25  Africans  in  towns  for  every  10  whites. 
New  projections  which  suggest  that  35  or  40 
million  may  be  a  better  estimate  will  not  alter 
the  proportion  of  Africans  who  will  live  in  the 
towns. 

Like  Sisyphus  with  his  stone,  Dr.  Vorster 
goes  on  with  the  impossible  task  of  forcing 
Africans  into  the  reserves.  As  the  human  cost 
of  the  operation  becomes  more  and  more 
colossal  and  more  and  more  families  are 
smashed  up,  there  Is  no  sign  that  even  the 
economic  folly  of  it  all  Is  realised  in  Pretoria. 

[From  the  London  Observer,  Jui.e  24,  1970] 
South  Africa's  Friends  in  Power  in  Britain 
(By  Colin  Legum) 
London,  June  24. — The  new  Conservative 
British  Government  favours  the  re.sumption 
of  arms  sales  to  South  Africa  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  to  Improve  the  climate  of  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  some- 
what chilled  by  the  previous  Labour  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  maintain  a  complete  arms 
embargo  since  1964.  In  compliance  with  an 
earlier  United  Nations  Security  Council  de- 
cision; and.  secondly,  to  develop  a  strong 
naval  alliance  for  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Ocean,  based  on  the  Cape  port  of 
Slmonstown. 
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The  new  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Alec  Doug- 
las-Home, has  described  the  Cape  sea  route 
as  "the  main  artery  to  the  Western  world 
which  must  be  kept  secure." 

Until  1955  Slmonstown  was  a  British  naval 
base,  serving  as  the  headquarters  for  the 
South  Atlantic  Fleet.  It  was  under  British 
authority  and  control.  This  position  was 
changed  in  that  year,  when  the  sovereignty 
of  the  base  was  restored  to  South  Africa,  but 
on  condition  that  the  British  Navy  could  use 
Its  facilities,  as  well  as  those  of  Durban 
freely  In  peacetime;  and  In  wartime  Britain 
and  her  allies — including  the  United  States- 
could  resume  full  control  over  Slmonstown. 
As  part  of  this  agreement  South  Africa 
accepted  a  larger  share  in  protecting  the 
security  of  the  Cape  route.  Acknowledging 
this  role,  Britain  agreed  to  supply  South 
Africa  with  a  number  of  warships  and  to 
provide  her  with  equipment  necessary  to  the 
defence  of  Slmonstown. 

The  Slmonstown  agreement  was  slightly 
varied  m  1961,  when  South  Africa  waa  iorced 
to  leave  the  Commonwealth.  Then  the  dock- 
yard Itself  passed  over  into  South  Africa's 
ownership;  but  the  right  of  British  warships 
to  use  Slmonstown  for  victualling  and  re- 
pairs was  protected. 

Although  the  Slmonstown  Agreement  was 
renewed  in  1967.  the  South  Africans  have 
been  threatening  to  end  it  since  1968.  wlien 
Britain  refused  their  demands  for  .siihir.a- 
rlnes,  frigates,  radar  installations,  sea-to- 
air  missiles,  and  aircraft  (particularly  Buc- 
caneers.) 

At  one  point.  In  1968.  their  threats  pru- 
duced  a  Cabinet  crisis  when  the  then-British 
Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Dennis  Healey.  led 
a  Ministerial  revolt  demanding  the  sale  of 
arms  for  South  Africa's  external  defence  But 
the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  de- 
feated the  move. 

The  Conservatives  promised  that  If  they 
were  returned  to  power  they  would  reverse 
the  Labour  Government's  ban — a  pledge 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Tory  (Conservative) 
Party  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Anthony  Barber, 
as  well  as  by  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home. 

Both,  however,  Insisted  that  the  only  arms 
to  be  supplied  would  be  for  South  Africa's 
external  defense,  and  both  coupled  their 
promise  with  sharp  criticisms  of  the  system 
of  apartheid. 

The  problem  that  faces  the  British  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  decide  what  arms  are  likely 
to  be  used  only  for  external  defense  pur- 
poses, and  what  are  likely  to  be  used  for  In- 
ternal repression. 

The  Buccaneer  aircraft,  a  fast,  low-flying 
bomber  originally  designed  for  naval  use, 
was  sold  for  South  Africa's  external  defense. 
But  It  has  been  used  extensively  In  fighting 
the  infiltrating  guerrillas  in  the  Caprlvi 
Strip — the  northern  military  frontier  area 
between  South-west  Africa,  Botswana, 
Zambia  and  Rhodesia.  Similarly,  British- 
supplied  Saracen  armoured  cars  were  used  in 
suppressing  local  protest  movements  at  the 
time  of  Sharpevllle  in  1960.  And  French-sup- 
plied helicopters — Intended  only  for  external 
defense — are  used  continuously  In  fighting 
the  guerrillas. 

The  helicopters  and  Buccaneers  are  used 
not  only  on  South  Africa's  frontiers,  but 
also  along  the  Rhodeslan-Zamblan  frontiers. 
Despite  these  difficulties,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  using  a 
licensing  system  for  arms  sales,  will  seek  to 
reassure  the  Security  Council — as  the  French 
have  done — that  supplying  arms  for  South 
Africa's  external  defense  Is  not  contrary  to 
Its  arms  embargo.  But  there  Is  bound  to  be 
a  serious  row  over  this  new  development. 
For  Sir  Alec,  however,  conflicts  with  the 
UN  are  no  new  thing;  he  faced  them  over 
his  controversial  policies  In  the  Congo  at  the 
time  of  Katanga's  secession. 

But  Sir  Alec's  design  for  Slmonstown  goes 
much  further  than  simply  selling  arms  to 
South  Africa.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  ex- 
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ponents  of  a  naval  strategy  to  counteract 
the  expanding  Russian  naval  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  8  pamphlet  he  wrote  for  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  In  August  1969,  entitled  "Britain's 
Place  in  the  World,"  he  questioned  whether 
in  concentrating  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation  (NATO)  the  British 
were  looking  far  enough  afield  for  their  na- 
tional security. 

"It  so  happens,"  he  wrote,  "that  Britain 
and  Britain  alone  is  placed  to  ensure  that 
these  trade  routes  are  In  all  circumstances 
safe;  we  have  the  Slmonstown  Agreement 
»nth  South  Africa." 

The  South  Africans  have  been  hard  at 
work  in  recent  years  developing  the  idea  of 
converting  Slmonstown  Into  a  naval  base 
for  a  much  wider  military  alliance,  to  in- 
clude not  only  NATO,  but  also  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Latterly,  they  have  also  made 
approaches  to  Argentina  and  Brazil  to  Join 
In  a  sea  defense  alliance  to  "defend"  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  from  pene- 
tration by  the  Russian  Navy. 

South  Africa  has  a  clear  interest  in  getting 
the  major  Western  Powers  involved  with 
her  in  such  alliance.  The  Republic  has  strong 
supporters  among  NATO's  military  leaders. 
who  have  shown  themselves  critical  of  the 
attitude  adopted  by  NATO's  member-Gov- 
ernments for  being  unwilling  to  become 
closely  associated  with  a  regime  whose  poli- 
cies are  so  widely  unpopular. 

The  United  States — even  more  than  Bri- 
tain—has  in  the  past  been  reluctant  to 
enter  into  a  close  relationship  with  South 
Africa;  partly  because  of  the  domestic  reper- 
cussions on  her  Negro  population,  and  partly 
because  of  the  damage  to  her  image  In  the 
international  community.  Even  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  avoided  calling 
at  South  African  ports,  on  the  ground  that 
the  coloured  American  sailors  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  treated  equally  if  they  went 
on  shore  leave. 

But  with  the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
with  the  build-up  of  the  Russian  Navy,  and 
now  with  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  at  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  it  would  seem  that 
South  Africa's  hopes  of  becoming  an  accep- 
table part  of  a  Western  alliance  may  be 
closer  to  fulfillment  than  they  have  been 
ever  since  the  disastrous  massacre  at  Sharpe- 
viUe  in  1960. 

[From  the  London  Observer,  June  25,  1970) 
BtACK  Africa's  Worries  AsotJT  Consehvative 
Plans 
(By  Colin   Legum) 

London,  June  25. — The  new  British  Con- 
servative Government  has  started  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  In  Africa.  Its  pre-election  prom- 
ises to  resume  arms  sales  to  South  Africa 
and  to  reactivate  the  Slmonstown  naval 
agreement  to  defend  the  Cape  route  in  the 
South  Atlantic  have  created  the  Impression 
that  British-South  African  relations  are 
ilxely  to  Improve — an  Impression  which  Mr. 
John  Vorster's  apartheid  regime  is  doing  its 
best  to  promote. 

This  prospect  has  immediately  raised  the 
anger  and  suspicions  of  manv  African  States 
vociferously  led  by  Zambia's  President.  Dr. 
Kenneth  Kaunda.  He  fears  that  the  arms  sale 
and  the  Slmonstown  agreement  are  onlv  the 
nrst  of  a  number  of  other  crucial  British 
fleclslons  that  may  be  taken  In  southern 
Africa. 

Even  while  Mr.  Wilson's  administration 
was  in  ofSce,  Dr.  Kaunda  was  anxious  about 
the  possibility  of  a  deal  over  Rhodesia  with 
thV^'  regime  led  by  Mr.  Ian  Smith;  now 
that  the  Tories  [Conservatives]  are  in  power 
lis  suspicions  are  much  stronger.  He  is  also 
concerned  about  the  future  of  Anglo-Portu- 
guese relations  In  connection  with  the  two 
t^onuguese  colonies,  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, where  guerrilla  warfare  has  been  going 
Oh  since  I960. 
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There  are  three  aspects  of  these  relations 
which  most  deeply  concern  Zambia's  Presi- 
dent. The  first  is  over  the  naval  blockade  of 
Belra,  the  main  Mozambique  port  through 
which  the  Rhodesians  operate  their  sanc- 
tions-busting operations.  If  the  Conserva- 
tives were  to  end  the  blockade — as  they  prom- 
ised to  do  when  in  OpiX)Sltlon — he  would  see 
thus  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in  further 
weakening  the  international  sanctions  cam- 
paign against  Rhodesia. 

Secondly,  he  is  watching  to  see  whether  the 
new  British  Government  will  rescind  the 
Labour  Government's  dlscotu^ement  of 
British  firms  participating  in  the  £170  mil- 
lion Cabora-Bassa  hydro-electric  project  In 
Mozambique  which,  in  his  view,  Is  designed 
to  strengthen  the  economic  and  strategic  in- 
terests of  Portugal,  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia. 

This  project  has  been  designed  by  the 
Portuguese,  in  cooperation  with  the  Soutii 
Africans,  to  achieve  a  number  of  objectives: 
to  strengthen  Portugual's  economic  hold  on 
Mozambique  In  Its  struggle  with  FRELIMO, 
the  leading  Mozambique  liberation  move- 
ment, by  creating  an  important  new  in- 
dustrial base  which  will  enable  the  Lisbon 
Government  to  fulfill  its  ambition  of  send- 
ing another  one  million  Portuguese  settlers 
to  strengthen  its  present  100,000  settler  popu- 
lation In  the  territory,  and  to  supply  addi- 
tional electric  power  to  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia. 

Apart  from  Barclays  Bank  DOG,  which  Is 
Involved  in  the  project  through  its  South 
Africa  subsidiary,  two  other  British  firms 
have  indicated  a  keen  interest  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  Cabora-Bassa — Eng- 
lish Electric  and  Guest,  Keen  and  Nettlefold 
(GKNi.  The  Wilson  Government  advised 
English  Electric  that  participation  In  Cabora- 
Bassa  might  lay  It  open  to  charges  under  the 
sanctions  laws  against  Rhodesia;  as  a  result 
of  this  warning  they  withheld  their  participa- 
tion. GKN  has  subsidiaries  in  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia,  as  well  as  holding  a  control- 
ling Interest  in  a  company  registered  In 
Zambia. 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  if  British 
firms  were  to  be  given  the  green  light  at 
Cabora-Bassa,  Zambia  and  other  African 
countries  would  consider  taking  action 
against  firms  who  became  involved,  as  well 
as  against  their  associates  and  subsidiaries. 
The  third  aspect  of  President  Kaunda's 
anxieties  is  the  possibility  of  Portugal  be- 
coming Involved  with  Britain  and  South 
Africa  in  a  naval  agreement  centered  on 
Slmonstown, 

As  the  neighbour  country  to  Rhodesia,  as 
well  as  to  the  Portuguese  territories  and 
South  Africa,  whose  northernmost  military 
base  Is  located  in  the  Caprlvi  Strip — his  coun- 
try Is  directly  exposed  to  any  increased  pres- 
.^^ures  that  might  build  up  in  Southern  Africa. 
Hence  his  concern  about  British  policies  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

He  has  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  military  vulnerability  of  Zambia, 
and  on  his  recent  European  tour  held  dis- 
cussions with  various  leaders  about  his  fu- 
ture defence  needs.  The  Yugoslavs  are  known 
to  have  offered  their  help.  The  Italians  are 
already  engaged  In  helping  to  train  Zambia's 
air  force. 

President  Kaunda  is  today  the  most  in- 
fluential .African  leader  in  Southern  Africa. 
His  country  is  economically  strong  and  one 
of  Britain's  most  Important  African  trading 
partners.  Even  after  the  recent  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  copper  industry,  the  two  copper 
mining  giants.  American  Metal  Climax  and 
Mr.  Harry  Oppenheimer's  Anglo-American 
Company,  have  a  large  stake  In  the  coun- 
try's copper  wealth. 

Relations  between  Zambia  and  Britain 
cooled  considerably  even  under  the  Labour 
Government,  and  as  a  result  President 
Kaunda  has  ben  trying  to  diversify  the  range 
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of  loreign  firms  engaged  In  developing  his 
country's  resources.  Any  further  deteriora- 
tion In  Anglo-Zambian  relations  could  be 
greatly  damaging  to  British  interests. 

Nor  docs  President  Kaunda  stand  alone; 
as  chairman  of  the  14-nation  East  and  Cen- 
tral African  Region  he  is  able  to  play  an  im- 
portant leadership  role  within  a  group  of 
African  countries  extending  southwards  from 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  through  East  Africa 
and  the  Congo,  down  to  Botswana  on  Zam- 
bia's southern  flank. 

He  is  also  a  highly  respected  and  Influen- 
tial member  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, which  is  due  to  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  Singapore  next  January  His  Ambassador 
at  the  United  Nations  has  already  been  given 
instructions  to  take  an  initiative  in  helping 
to  mobilise  the  42  African  member-States  to 
challenge  British  policies  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council 

The  very  last  thing  Mr.  Heaths  new  Qo\- 
ernment  could  wish  for  is  to  start  its  career 
by  an  open  confrontation  at  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  African  members  and  their 
supporters,  with  its  inevitable  fallout  a:  the 
next  Commonwealth  meeting. 

Therefore  the  task  facing  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  as  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  is  how 
to  fulfill  the  Conservatives'  pro-election 
pledges  to  South  Africa  without  creating  a 
new  crisis  of  relations  between  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  Commonwealth 


GAO        REPORT        SUBSTANTIATES 
TRUCK  DAMAGE  TO  HIGHWAYS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
marj'  of  a  repwrt  released  yesterday  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on  the 
question  of  the  damage  done  to  our  high- 
ways by  big  trucks.  I  would  also  like  to 
insert  a  story  on  this  subject  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  and  the  text  of  my  bill.  H.R.  15051. 

The  material  follows: 
Problems  Resulting  From  Deterioration  of 

Pavement    on    the    Interstate    Highway 

System 

(Comptroller  General's  report  to  the 
Congress) 

WHY    THE    review     WAS    MADE 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  au- 
thorized construction  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  and  made  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  the  States  on  a  90-10  participating 
basis  (90  percent  Federal)  for  construction 
of  the  system. 

The  1956  act  provided  that  highways  be 
designed  to  carry  the  types  and  volumes  of 
traffic  foretcast  for  the  year  1975,  A  1963 
amendment  to  the  act  eliminated  reference 
to  the  year  1975  and  provided  that  highways 
be  designed  to  carry  the  types  and  volumes 
of  traffic  forecast  for  20  years  from  the  date 
of  approval. 

In  January  1967.  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration directed  that  a  reevaluatlon  be 
made  of  those  sections  of  pavements  au- 
thorized for  construction  prior  to  October 
24,  1963  (the  date  of  the  1963  amendment  to 
the  act),  and  authorized  placement  of  an 
added  layer  of  pavement  (called  overlay) 
where  it  was  determined  that  the  existing 
pavement,  with  normal  maintenance,  would 
not  provide  adequate  performance  for  20 
years.  The  estimated  costs  of  such  overlays 
of  as  1968  were  8200  million.  (See  p.  9  ) 

During  a  review  of  the  1968  estimate  of  the 
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cost  to  complete  the  Interstate  System,  the 
Genenil  Accounimg  Office  (GAO)  noted  that ; 

A  substantial  number  of  sxich  overlays  had 
been  programmed  for  placement. 

Ovcrlavs.  although  considered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  to  be  neA-  c.  u- 
^tri.c'.lon.  appeared  to  relieve  the  SraTC".  of 
some  of  their  responBlblUty  for  maintalnms 
the  completed  segments  of  the  Interstate 
bvbtem. 

GAO  undertook  this  review  to  determine 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  overlay 
program  and  the  relationship  between  the 
uvcrlay  program  and  the  statutory  responsl- 
bllitv  of  the  SUtes  to  maintain,  at  their  ex- 
pense completed  segments  of  the  Interswte 
System. 

FINDINGS  AND  C0NCI.T7S10NS 

As  of  January  1,  1970.  about  70  percent  of 
the  4'2.500-mlle'  system  was  open  to  traffic, 
11  percent  was  under  construction,  15  per- 
cent was  in  the  process  of  engineering  and 
right -of-wav  activities,  and  4  percent  was  In 
a  prellmln.iry  status.  About  $39  billion  of 
Federal-aid  funds  have  been  oblig.ited  for 
Ir.trrs  ate  highway  projects. 

GAOs  review  of  the  overlay  program  In 
r.ine  States  showed  that: 

Tiie  overlay  program  provided  for  extend- 
li'K  the  design  period  to  20  years  for  previ- 
ouFlv  completed  segments  of  the  Interstate 
Svstem  that  were  initially  designed  to  carry 
tr.iffic  for  the  year  1975.  Since  it  Is  unclear 
whetlier  the  Congress  Intended  that  inter- 
s'.ite  highway  funds  be  used  to  extend  the 
design  period  of  these  segments.  G.^O  cor.- 
cluded  that  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this 
program  should  be  presented  fully  to  the 
Congre.-is.  'Seech  2  ) 

The  overlay  program  thus  far  had  bet  r.  ap- 
plied only  to  certain  segments  of  inters'ate 
Ir.cliwiivs  authorized  prior  to  Oct^ter  24. 
1963. 

There  would  be  a  contlntiing  need  for  peri- 
odic overlays  of  the  Interstate  System,  a 
need  th.Tt  would  increase  with  the  passage  of 
time  and  with  the  expected  Increases  in 
weights  and  volumes  of  traffic. 

The  cost  cf  overlays  for  the  entire  Inter- 
state System  would  vastly  exceed  the  1968 
cost  estimate    iSee  ch.  2.1 

-Mthovigh  maintenance  of  the  In.er-tate 
System  was.  by  law.  the  responsibility  of  the 
St.ite,':.  overlays  relieved  States  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  smooth  and  safe  rid- 
ins;  surfaces.  iSee  p.  27.) 

There  were  sigiilflcant  differences  among 
the  States  In  i  !>  the  methods  used  for  eval- 
uating the  condition  of  the  highway  surface 
to  c'.eterirlne  whe'lier  an  overlay  was  neces- 
sarv  and  iJ)  the  design  procedures  used  to 
est.ibllsh  the  amount  of  overlav  needed.  (See 
ch.  4  i 

There  was  a  need  for  more  precise  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that  overlays  are  placed  at 
the  proper  times  and  at  depths  needed  to 
pr.  viJ.e  necessary  servlcablllty. 

recommend.\t:ons  or  SrcCESTIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  siiould  re- 
quire the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
to: 

Establish  m.isntenance  standards  that  de- 
rine  a  Stage's  maintenance  responsibility  and 
recognue  <  1 )  that  overlays  are  required  from 
time  to  t:me  to  provide  a  safe  and  efficient 
ruling  surface  and  (2)  such  overlays  repre- 
sent norm.il  maintenance  and.  as  such,  the 
costs  should  be  borne  bv  the  State.  (See  p. 
39  1 

Kvcjuire  that,  when  overlays  are  necessary 
to  a.id  structural  strength  to  existing  pave- 
nieiu*.  the  costs  of  the  portions  of  the  over- 
la;,  s  which  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
provide  new  riding  surfaces  be  classitieu  as 
St.ite  ma.ntenance  responsibilities.  (See  p. 
39  I 

.\mend  lis  regulations  to  reqiure  uniform 
appli.-.iiiou  of  overlay  st mdards  by  taking 
p^isiuue  action  to  improve  the  pa\emen:  rat- 
ing system   to  achieve  optimum  use  of  the 
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existing  pavement  and  by  establishing  design 
methods  which  will  provide  greater  assur- 
ance that  a  State  is  applying  the  proper 
amount  of  overlay  to  serve  the  de-sigu  period. 
.See  p.  52.) 

.AGENCY    ACTIONS    AND    UNRESOLVED    ISSUES 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Transportation,  r.dvlsed 
GAO  that  the  Department  did  not  concur  in 
the  need  for  the  actions  proposed.  He  also 
questioned  the  need  to  report  this  matter  to 
the  Congress,  because  he  t>elieved  that  (1) 
the  overlay  program  w-as  a  long-standing 
program  which  was  well  known  to  the  Con- 
gress and  (2)  the  Congress  had  acquiesced 
in  the  Federal  Highway  Administration's  in- 
terpretation of  the  statutes. 

The  Assistant  Secretary's  comments  are  in- 
cluded as  appendix  II  and  are  discussed  in 
the  appropriate  chapters  of  this  report. 

Although  not  all  the  nine  States  com- 
mented specificaJly  on  each  of  the  Issues  dis- 
cussed In  this  report,  there  was  general  agree- 
ment with  GAO's  views  that  there  would  be 
a  substantial  ftiture  need  for  overlays,  that 
the  need  would  not  be  restricted  to  highway 
seements  authorized  liPfore  October  24.  1963, 
and  that  improvemerfts  were  needed  in  the 
methods  used  for  determining  overlay  re- 
quirements. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  over- 
l.iys  to  the  maintenance  responsibilities  of 
the  States,  the  States'  comments  were  too  di- 
verse to  indicate  general  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  GAOs  views.  Comments  by 
officials  of  the  nine  States  are  discussed  in 
the  appropriate  chapters  of  the  report  and 
are   included   as   appendixes   III   to   XI. 

MATTERS    FOR    CONSIDERATION     BT     THE 
CONGRESS 

This  report  is  being  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress to  present  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  overlay  program.  The  Congress  may 
wish  to  consider  the  long-term  need  for  over- 
lays in  its  deliberations  on  the  funding  of 
the  Interstat-e  System,  any  future  expan- 
sion thereof,  or  any  foUow-on  highway  pro- 
gram. The  Congress  may  wish  also  to  ex- 
press Its  intent  relative  to  the  use  of  inter- 
stiue  funds  for  overlaying  completed  high- 
way segments. 

GAO  wishes  to  present  its  views  to  the 
Congress  on  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram with  regard  to  the  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  to: 

Establish  maintenance  standards  for  the 
Interstate  System. 

Recognize  that  overlays  relieve  a  State  of 
a  portion  of  its  maintenance  respcnslbiUties. 

Amend  its  regulations  to  establish  a  uni- 
form method  for  determining  overlay  re- 
qitlrements. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  7.  1970] 
Interstate   Hickways   Cracking 

The  nation's  interstate  highways  are  crack- 
ing up  from  heavy  truck  traffic  that  may 
force  many  hundreds  of  millions  oi  dollars 
m  repairs,  government  investigators  reported 
yesterday 

The  S200  million  spent  so  far  to  add  nevr 
layers  of  concrete  surfacing  on  top  of  badly 
cracked  superhighways  is  only  a  start,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  said.  The  final  cost 
m.iy  vastly  exceed  that  amount,  it  warned. 

After  a  nine-state  study,  the  GAO.  which 
is  the  congressional  watchdog  on  federal  pro- 
grams. s;;id  virtually  all  cf  the  interstate 
highwavs  may  need  the  added  layers  event- 
ually. 

The  GAO  report  quoted  officials  as  saying 
the  cracks  came  from  Improper  design  of 
roiiiis  due  to  misjudgmenc  of  such  factors 
AS  bad  weather,  utiderlying  soil  and  truck 
weis^hto. 

■The  crucial  factor  is  truck  traffic,"  said 
Bernard  Sacks,  who  headed  the  GAO  investi- 
gation. 

rhe  GAO  report  said  the  federal  govern - 
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ment  should  set  new  maintenance  standar<i£ 
for  the  42,500-mile  interstate  system  and 
require  the  states  to  pay  the  cost  lor  adding 
the  new  layers  to  cracked  roads. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  in  a 
letter  Included  with  the  report,  turned  down 
these  recommendations. 

By  law,  states  pay  all  highway  mainte- 
nance costs.  But  federal  highway  officials 
have  defined  the  new  layers  as  jjart  of  the 
construction  program.  Federal  funds  provide 
90  percent  of  all  construction  costs 


H  R.  15051 
A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to  study  the 
effects  on   highway  safety  and  expense  ol 
changing  the   existing  limitations  on  the 
weig'nt   and  dimensions  of  motor  vehiclc-.s 
using  the  highways  cf  this  Nation 
Be   ::   enac'ed    by   the  Senc'e  and  H^\:^' 
of  Hep'esentatives  of  the   C'utcd  States  oi 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  th.f-re 
is  hereby  established  a  Commission  cr.  Hieli- 
'.vay  Safety  and  Expense   (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  '  Commlssicn  ', . 

Ssr.  2  The  Commission  shall  make  a  :u'; 
and  complete  investigation  and  fudy  of  ail 
effects  on  highway  safety  and  the  e.vpense  '1 
constructing,  reconstructing,  repairing,  and 
maintaining  highwa^-s  resulting  from  ar.v 
changes  in  ^he  weight  and  dimensi'iii  '.iru.ia- 
iions  established  'cy  secticn  127  of  itle  23. 
United  S'ates  Code,  including  the  possible 
imposition  of  weight  and  dintensior.  Umitr.- 
ticris  en  o'her  highways  Sue/,  in' estigation 
and  study  shall  include,  but  :.  r.  ^.e  liniited 
to.  a  specific  exanunaUon  of  the  fc!i::v.:cg 

1 1  I  What  share  of  highway  crnstructlcn 
and  maintenance  costs  is  alicca'ile  to  escl. 
class  of  highway  users? 

1 2 1  What  would  be  the  effect  en  the  ccst- 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  svsiems  ib^th 
original  costs  and  recurring  costs  i  of  per- 
mitting mote  r  vehicles  having  greater  weig!.-.i 
cr  dimensions,  cr  both,  than  these  permif.ed 
under  existing  law  to  use  the  highvrays? 

( 3  I  What  overall  economic  benefits  vcuM 
accrue  from  permitting  motor  vehicles  hav- 
ing greater  weights  or  dimension?,  cr  both, 
than  those  permitted  under  existmr  la  v  to 
use  the  highwavs.  and  which  sectors  of  '■^e 
economy  would  receive  these  benefits'' 

(4)  How  would  the  costs  referred  to  in 
paragT;\ph  i2:  be  a:!:cated  ;ii  the  "oas;.-  oi 
the  eccncmlc  benefits  reierr;-d  to  in  para- 
graph 1 3 )  ? 

i5)  What  would  be  the  effect  :f  perraitiir.g 
n-.G-or  vehicles  having  grecer  v,  ;:gh's  cr 
dimensions,  or  both,  than  these  permittfd 
under  existing  law  to  U3e  the  highways  on 
all  aspects  cf  highway  safety? 

Sec.  3.  lai  The  Commission  sha"  be  com- 
posed of  15  members  appointed  by  ihe  Presi- 
dent, one  cf  whom  he  s;:a',;  appjii.t  as 
Chairman,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleast.re 
of  the  President.  Two  member?  shall  be 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
one  from  the  majority  political  party  and 
one  from  the  minority  political  party.  Two 
members  shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate. 
one  from  the  majority  pcl.ticsd  par"v  End 
one  from  the  minority  political  party  One 
member  shall  represent  the  American  Trjcic- 
Ing  Association,  one  the  American  Automo- 
bue  Assc-ciation.  one  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Off.cials.  cne  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  one  the  An:er:c';ii 
Association  of  Cov.nty  Eng.r.eers,  one  the 
National  Safety  Council,  cne  the  Nationa'. 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  and  three  member:- 
shall  represent  the  general  public. 

ibi  A  vacancy  :a  the  Commission  shal. 
be  nlled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment.  jL 

Sec.  4.  <a)  Except  as  provided  :r.  suwec- 
tion  ibi,  members  of  the  Comm-ssion  shall 
each  be  ent.tled  to  receive  $10()  for  eacli 
day  lincludme  trave^timei  di-'in'T  which 
they  are  engage<i  in  the  actv.al  perfortnance 
cf  duties  ves-ed  in  the  Commission 
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lb)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  on  account  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(c)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  buFiness  In  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  a;;  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  57n3(li)  of  title  5, 
United  Stales  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
ernment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  flx  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  staff  of  the  Comml.sslon  may  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Commission  mry  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Commission  may  deem  ad- 
visable. Tlie  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  it. 

ib)(l)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  issue  Eubpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any 
matter  which  the  Commisslcn  Is  empowered 
to  investigate  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  within  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena 
or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  anv  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  Judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted  or 
within  the  Judicial  district  within  which  such 
person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness may  (upon  application  by  the  Commis- 
sion) order  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  to  produce  evidence  or  to  give 
testimony  touching  the  matter  under  In- 
vestigation. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

i3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  served  in  the  manner  provided  for  sub- 
penas issued  by  a  district  court  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the 
United  States  district  courts. 

|4)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  where- 
in the  person  required  to  be  served  resides 
or  many  be  found. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  such 
department  cr  agency  shall  furnish  such  In- 
formation to  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall.  In  carrying  out 
this  Act,  utilize  the  existing  test  and  other 
facilities  of  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  cf  the  United  States,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

Sec.  8.  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
Qate  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  a  report  of  the  results  of 
the  investigation  and  study  required  by  this 
Act  to  each  House  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
President,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, Including  specific  recommendations 
with  respect  to  each  matter  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  section  2  of 
t>-i8  Act. 

Sec  9.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
whety  days  after  submitting  Its  final  re- 
port pursuant  to  section  8. 
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A  CLEANER  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  7.  1970 

Mr  BURTON  cf  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
disposal  of  so) id  wastes  is  an  acute  prob- 
lem of  considerable  magnitude.  Large 
urban  aieas  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  trash-disposal  problems. 
One  factor  is  the  high  cost  of  disposal. 
Recycling  of  solid  materials  is  a  neces- 
.saiT  goal  toward  which  we  are  turning 
our  efforts:  however,  the  collection  and 
Rortiiig  of  materials  is  a  complicated  and 
expensive  problem  in  itself.  Machiner>- 
for  recycline  of  .«omc  types  of  solid  wastes 
is  either  not  available  or  not  located  at 
readily  available  geographic  intervals. 
Throw-away  bottles  and  cans  create  one 
of  the  more  obvious  disposal  problems.  In 
this  instance,  instead  of  recycling,  which 
involves  costly  collection,  sorting  and 
melting  down  of  materials,  a  return  to 
reu.se  of  contaiiicrs  is  a  more  economic 
solution:  and  a  firtt  step  toward  eventual 
recycling  of  all  materials. 

Net  only  must  a  cost  factor  be  con- 
sidered, but  methods  presently  used  for 
disposal,  such  as  land  fill,  permeate  the 
soil  and  create  soil  pollution  which  even- 
tually, through  percolation  of  water, 
reaches  our  water  resources,  too.  More- 
over, finding  suflBcient  land  for  landfill 
areas  is  a  growing  problem.  Suggestions 
have  been  made  for  moving  materials  to 
be  disposed  by  train  to  outlying  areas: 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  wiser 
suggestion  would  be  to  conserve  our  di- 
minishing mineral  resources  through  re- 
use of  containers  and  eventually  work 
toward  the  recycling  of  all  solid  waste 
materiais. 

Followine  is  a  fact  sheet  containing 
pertinent  information  on  this  subject: 
Consumer  Economics  in   the  Purchase  of 

Soft  Drinks  in  Returnable  and  Throw- 

AWAT  Containers 

With  the  problem  of  keeping  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment and  the  ever  increasing  costs  of 
sclid  waste  management,  many  consumers 
and  government  officials  are  asking  just  how 
much  can  the  consinnrr  save  if  he  buys  his 
suit  drinks  in  returnable  bottles. 

The  Cru.'^ade  for  a  Cleaner  Environment 
has  made  some  initial  investigations  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Richmond.  Virginia 
areas  and  has  obtained  the.se  figures  on  na- 
tionally distributed  •Coca-Cola." 

lln  cents) 


Washington 
retail 

Ricl- 

mond 
retail 

6-p3ck  of  12  ounce 
2*ay) 

6-[)ack  of  12  ounce 
able) 

cans  (throw- 
bottles  (return- 

0.89 
.69 

0.83 
.59 

Savins  per  G-pac«. 
Savi.ig  pel  bottie.. 

.20 
.367 

.24 

.C4 

Percent  savings... 

22.5 

?«  9 

If  similar  savings  could  be  made  on  a 
nation-wide  basis,  the  American  pvbhc 
couM  saie  an  estimated  $600,000,000  if  the 
15.000.000.000  soft  drinks  now  purchased  in 
throw-away  cans  and  bottles  were  purchased 
in  returnable  bottles.  If  similar  savings  were 
made  on  the  21,330,000,000  throw-away  cans 
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and  bottles  of  beer  another  $840,000,000 
could  be  saved 

While  solid  waste  management — trash 
pick-up  and  disposal — figures  for  throw- 
away  bottles  and  cans  are  hard  to  separate 
from  the  total  cost  of  these  services  to  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers,  they  are  significant 
and  probably  run  into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  year.  In  Detroit  alone,  the 
sanitation  department  says  it  costs  them 
$4,000  each  day  to  dispose  of  bottles.  Based 
on  a  five  day  week,  this  amounts  to  over  $1.- 
000,000  per  year.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
picking  up  litter  across  the  country  (as  dis- 
tinct from  regular  refuse  collection)  is  esti- 
mated to  be  oier  $500,000,000  annually.  .\ 
substantial  portion  of  this  is  attributed  to 
throw-away  soft  drink  and  beer  bottles  and 
cans. 

Sources:  Nexc  York  Times,  May  25.  ;fi70; 
Detroit  NeiiS,  June  2,  1870;  Coca-Cola  Bot- 
tling Company,  Washington,  DC. 


A  COMMUNITY  NEED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

CF    NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Nutley  Sun  articulates 
the  critical  lack  of  attention  to  the  needs 
of  elder  citizens,  both  economic  and 
social,  which  exists  in  communilie.'^ 
throughout  our  Nation,  Mrs.  Charles 
Sherwood  was  sugnested  as  director  of  a 
program  so  oriented.  I  fully  support  that 
nomination,  for  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  al- 
ways proved  herself  to  be  concerned  and 
dedicated  and  able. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

A  Comm'-nity  Need 

Our  community — town  officials,  appointed 
and  elected,  civic  leaders,  civic  organizations, 
and  just  plain  ciiizens  are  not  doing  enough 
to  help  the  plight  of  those  among  us  who 
arrive  at  retirement  age  and  desire  to  re- 
main in  and  continue  to  be  a  part  of  - 
Nutley — a  town  which  menns  home  to  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  lived  long  enough 
to  retire. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  cf  this 
age  group  Is  the  economics  of  everyday  life 
For  the  most  part  these  people  live  on  fixed 
incomes.  With  the  spiraling  cost  of  food  and 
shelter  they  find  themselves  In  a  financial 
bind.  We  have  suggested  a  meaningful  real 
estate  tax  subsidy  for  this  age  group.  Around 
the  country  there  are  different  plan::  already 
m  effect  providing  f^r  reduced  rates  for  'his 
age  group  u^.ng  public  transportation 

Here  in  Nutley  we  have  a  problem  some- 
what different  than  the  bift  cities.  Our  older 
peop'.e  have  no  community  center  where 
they  can  visit  daily  and  exchange  hello.s  We 
believe  an  everyday  progrr^m  should  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  Town  Commission  to  provide 
our  senior  citizens  with  a  community  center 
available  to  them  all  day  everyday. 

Tliere  must  be  a  room  somewhere  in  town- 
owned  facilities  that  can  be  made  a\uilable 
for  theie  people  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to'.vard  making  our  town  the  good 
place  that  It  is. 

Our  nominee  to  head  up  fwh  p.n  activity 
is  a  young  lady  who  has  dedicated  most  cf 
her  r.dtilt  If-'  to  thf-  :-erv;ce  of  our  commu- 
nity, Mrs    Charles  Sherwood. 

Dorothy  Sherwood,  as  she  is  known  by  at 
least  half  of  the  towTi.  bringf  spirituii;  Ip.td- 
ershlp  to  any  activity  or  group  lucky  enough 
to  claim  her    Knowledgeable  and  dedicnted. 
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alert  and  energetic,  Dorothy  very  easily  could 
come  up  with  an  activities  program  designed 
to  make  life  for  our  elders  just  a  bit  more 
worthwhile. 

Tax  free  buildings  in  the  community 
owned  by  religious,  veteran  and  fraternal 
organizations  are  secondary  places  that  may 
be  available  if  a  study  shows  that  no  town 
owned  facility  is  available. 

For  the  most  p>art  the  religious,  veteran 
and  fraternal  organizations  do  not  carry  on 
day  time  activities,  thus  opening  up  to  com- 
munity service  thousands  of  square  feet  of 
building  and  grounds  which  are  on  our  tax- 
exempt  rolls. 

We  know  most  of  the  religious,  veteran 
and  fraternal  leaders.  We  are  confident  a 
plea  to  these  people  to  assist  our  elders  would 
be  favorably  received. 


IS  BIOLOGICAL  AGING  INEVITABLE? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  has  called  attention  to  a 
very  thoughtprovoking  and  timely  article 
on  aging.  Entitled  "Is  Biological  Aging 
Inevitable,"  the  discussion  appeared  in 
the  December  1969,  issue  of  Analog  Sci- 
ence Fiction  and  Science  Fact. 

I  want  to  share  this  with  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record,  but  be- 
cause of  its  length,  I  would  like  to  insert 
it  in  the  Record  in  three  parts,  the  first 
to  follow  herewith : 

l3  Biological  Aging  Inevitable? 

(By  Major  Donald  Q.  Carpenter  and  Captain 

John  E.  Wrobel,  Jr.) 

Must  man  biologically  age?  Is  It  forever 
ordained  that  we  must  gradually  lose  our 
capability  to  fend  off  incipient  disease,  until 
death  Anally  Intervenes?  These  are  critical 
questions  .  .  .  for  no  one  dies  of  old  age! 
Each  of  Us  dies  of  specific,  often  multiple, 
diseases  resulting  from  the  progressive  weak- 
ening of  our  system  as  we  grow  older.  Cer- 
tainly aging — and  its  mistress,  death — seem 
to  be  as  intrinsic  to  us  as  breathing  and  eat- 
ing, but  is  this  necessarily  so?  Through  the 
creeping  millennia,  man  has  emotionally 
argued  these  rttal  questions,  often  resorting 
to  devious  religious,  philosophical  and  proto- 
sclentiflc  reasonings.  Some  of  the  resultant 
ideas  have  played  prominent  roles  In  our 
evolving  culture  and  they  Influence  us 
strongly,  even  today. 

Yet,  until  recently,  precious  little  had  been 
done  to  alleviate  this  seemingly  Inevitable 
bane.  In  fact,  many  men  have  actually  sug- 
gested that  aging  should  not  be  studied — 
that  biological  aging  and  death  are  somehow- 
beneficial  both  to  individuals  and  to  man- 
kind. But  their  arguments  sound  suspiciously 
similar  to  those  which  were  used  against 
anatomical  research  during  the  Renaissance; 
and  fortunately,  not  all  humans  pay  atten- 
tion to  them.  We'll  discuss  some  of  those 
arguments  later  but  right  now  let's  look  at 
some  creative  efforts  In  the  endeavor  to  con- 
quer aging. 

EARl.V     SCIENTIFIC     EFFORTS 

Only  In  the  last  century  cmd  a  half  has 
consideration  of  biological  aging  slowly 
shifted  to  a  scientific  approach.  Rather  than 
succumb  to  the  lethargy  which  accompanies 
hopelessness,  some  scientists  have  studied 
often  in  a  most  primitive  way — the  aging 
process.  At  first  the  proposed  theories  and 
experiments  appeared  completely  unrelated 
to  each  other;   the  situation  was  somewhat 
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like  that  of  the  blind  men  and  the  ele- 
phant— all  were  seeing  different  aspects  of 
the  same  thing.  Although  all  were  partially 
wrong,  they  were  also  partially  right.  And 
continually,  the  scientists  have  had  to 
struggle  against  both  active  opposition  and 
lack  of  interest  ...  a  result  of  the  subtle 
apologlstlc  themes  Intricately  interwoven 
throughout  the  warf  and  woof  of  our  culture. 

There  were  isolated,  groping  attempts  at 
scientific  approaches  during  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  but 
mankind  was  lacking  the  neces.sary  tools  and 
essential  background  knowledge,  and  there 
was  little  solid  progress.  Perhaps  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  formulate  a  mathe- 
matical model  was  made  by  Gompertz  In 
1825.  He  plotted  the  log  of  the  death  rate  of 
different  sample  groups  of  humans  as  a  func- 
tion of  age  and,  not  unexpectedly,  found 
that  the  death  rat-e — or  the  probability  of 
death  at  any  age — for  each  sample  group  in- 
creased rapidly  as  the  group  aged  (Figure  1). 
Although  this  empirical  model  did  not  estab- 
lish a  cause  of  aging,  It  did  demonstrate  that 
death  is  not  a  purely  random  event  =  and 
that  people  become  increasingly  unable  to 
withstand  the  stresses  of  their  environment 
as  they  age. 

With  the  beginning  of  this  century  came 
increased,  less  crude  attempts  to  study  the 
phenomenon  of  aging.  In  1908,  Ruebner  as- 
tutely observed  that  among  a  wide  variety  of 
animals  there  is  a  curious  relationship  be- 
tween the  metabolic  rate  and  the  life  span: 
the  greater  the  metubolic  rate,  the  shorter 
the  life  span.  For  example,  mouse  and  man 
each  expend  approximately  seven  hundred 
calories  per  gram  of  tissue  throughout  their 
lives  but  the  mouse  expends  its  energy  at 
roughly  thirty  times  the  rate  that  man 
does — and  lives  about  one  thirtieth  as  long. 
The  basic  reason  for  the  mouse's  greater  rate 
of  energy  expenditure  is  that  each  gram  of 
mouse  tissue  has  far  more  surface  area — -on 
the  mouses  skin — through  which  to  lose 
heat  than  does  each  gram  of  human  tissue — 
through  human  skin.  Thus,  the  mouse  must 
have  a  greater  metaboNc  rate  Just  to  main- 
tain the  same  body  temperature. 

The  important  point  is  that  a  variety  of 
animals  undergo  similar  aging  changes  given 
the  same  amount  of  chemical  activity.  This 
relationship  seemed  to  imply  that  exercise 
should  be  taken  only  In  very  small  doses — If 
at  all.  The  lower  rate  of  energy  expenditure 
should  then  result  in  an  extended  life  span. 
That  concept  was  eventually  developed  into 
a  'Rate  of  Living"  theory.  Twenty  years  after 
Ruebner's  original  observations,  the  "Rate 
of  Uving"  theory  was  hopefully  tested  by 
Pearl  on  one  type  of  organism — man;  how- 
ever, no  consistent  relationship  could  be 
shown  between  life  span  and  the  amount  of 
work  done.  It  has  since  been  suggested  that 
compensating  factors  are  involved,  and  that 
while  the  theory  tends  to  hold  between  dif- 
ferent types  of  organisms,  these  compensat- 
ing factors  mask  the  effect  between  orga- 
nisms of  the  same  type.  This  may  well  be 
true.  The  beneficial  effects  of  exercise  could 
easily  outweigh  the  adverse  effects  of  greater 
metabolic  activity,  and  the  only  conclusion 
that  could  be  reached  forty  years  ago  was 
that  the  degenerative  changes  which  are  as- 
sociated with  aging  are  also  related  In  some 
unknown  chemical  fashion  to  the  metabolic 
rate 

In  1923.  Carroll  and  Eberllng  evolved  what 
was  actually  an  Improvement  upon  Rueb- 
ner's "Rate  of  Living"  concept.  They  sug- 
gested a  specific  way  In  which  an  organism's 
metabolic  rate  might  be  related  to  its  life 
span.  They  came  up  with  the  interesting  idea 
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-  If  death  were  a  purely  random  event,  the 
probability  of  death  during  any  one  year 
tlmespan  would  remain  constant  throughout 
life  But  the  probability  of  death  does  not 
remain  constant,  instead  it  increases  with 
age. 


that  some  metabolic  waste  products  might 
not  be  excreted  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
formed — a  concept  which  could  have  evolved 
from  Aristotle's  "clash  of  the  body's  ele- 
ments." Those  waste  products  would  then 
accumulate,  slowly  poisoning  the  organism 
or  otherwise  interfering  with  its  operation. 
Such  a  "Waste  Product"  theory  is  easy  to 
test;  Carroll  and  Eberllng  ran  a  series  of  ex- 
periments In  which  they  examined  the  blood 
of  older  people,  looking  for  molecules  which 
might  Inhibit  growth  or  metabolism.  How- 
ever, they  were  unable  to  obtain  conclusive 
evidence  for  this  theory.  Part  of  the  reasou 
for  their  failure  was  that  they  were  looking 
In  the  wrong  place.  Later  researchers  have 
found  chemlcally-lnert  collections  of  mole- 
cules within  the  body  cells— not  the  blood— 
of  organisms.  Some  of  these  molecules  appear 
to  be  metaboll :  waste  products  while  other 
molecules  appear  to  be  normal  body  mole- 
cules that  have  been  oxidized  or  chemically- 
bound  to  other  molecules,  thus  "clogging  the 
system"  as  visualized  by  the  "Waste  Product" 
theory. 

In  the  case  of  human  nerve  and  muscle 
cells,  some  of  those  chemically-inert  collec- 
tions of  molecules  form  fluorescent  lipofus- 
cins  which  are.  at  present,  believed  to  be 
multi-oxidized  lysosome  molecules.  (Lyso- 
some  molecules  are  digestive  enzymes  which 
are  contained  in  sacs  within  the  body's  cells 
When  a  cell  Is  damaged  suSiciently  for  an 
Internal  sac's  wall  to  become  ruptured,  the 
lysosome  molecules  are  freed.  They  proceed  to 
disassemble  the  damaged  cell.)  If  the  lyso- 
some molecules  within  a  cell  become  chemi- 
cally inert — multi-oxidized — they  not  only 
are  unable  to  disassemble  the  cell  when  it 
becomes  damaged,  but  they  also  may  Inter- 
fere with  the  cell's  metabolism. 

In  the  human  heart  muscle,  the  fluorescent 
lipofusclns  can  accumulate  with  age  to  where 
they  total  as  much  as  30*^;  of  the  heart 
muscle's  weight.  It  would  be  strange  if  re- 
placement of  30'"'.-  of  a  muscle  by  inert  ma- 
terial did  not  have  some  adverse  effect  upon 
the  muscle's  performance!  However,  no  firm 
conclusion  can  be  reached  regarding  the  va- 
lidity of  the  "Waste  Product"  theory  until 
we  learn  how  to  remove  the  waste  products 
and  other  Inert  molecules  without  damaging 
the  organism.  Then,  we  can  see  if  removal  of 
the  useless  material  noticeably  benefits  the 
organism.  Until  then,  all  we  have  succeeded 
In  finding  is  a  correlation  between  aging 
and  the  accumulation  of  Inert  molecules.  Ot 
course,  that  correlation  does  not  prove  that 
the  accumulation  of  inert  molecules  produces 
aging.  There  is  a  definite  correlation  between 
baldness  and  aging  but  would  you  claim  that 
baldness  causes  aging? 

A  more  dramatic  approach  was  tried  by 
Serge  Voronoff.  During  the  19208  he  observed 
that  serious  hormonal  Imbalances  occurred 
In  elderly  people.  Voronoff  attempted  to  rec- 
tify partially  the  imbalance  condition  In  el- 
derly men  by  transplanting — to  over  1.000  o.' 
them — t«stlcles  from  male  chimpanzees.  This 
produced  only  temporary  improvement  In  the 
elderly  men  .  .  .  and  none  in  the  chimpan- 
zees. Perhaps  he  would  have  been  slightly 
more  successful  with  the  men  If  he  had  been 
able  to  control  the  body's  Immunologic  rejec- 
Uon  of  foreign  tissue.  Unfortunately,  such 
Important  knowledge  was  not  available  in  his 
day,  but  even  If  it  had  been,  he  might  not 
have  achieved  any  great  success  against  ag- 
ing. 

Hormonal  therapy  is  In  use  today,  and  al- 
though side  effects  and  lack  of  knowledge 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  treatment,  there  15 
little  solid  evidence  that  those  limitations 
are  preventing  man  from  achieving  large  ex- 
tensions In  lifespan.  However,  further  ex- 
perimentation Is  necessary  to  resolve  this 
matter.  (Proper  practice  of  preventative  en- 
docrinology could  add  between  five  and  ten 
years  to  the  mean  life  span,  as  well  as  maxe 
the  later  years  more  vigorous,  healthy  ana 
enjoyable.)  •, 

In  the  late   1930s,   the  last  of  the  eariy 
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empirical  scientific  efforts  against  aging  was 
initiated.  Bogomoletz  studied  a  group  of 
Russians  whose  age  ranged  from  107  to  138 
vears.  After  many  extremely  detailed  physi- 
cal examinations  and  postmortems  he  con- 
cluded that  the  state  of  preservation  of  the 
connective  tissue  has  a  major  effect  vipon  life 
span.  He  then  developed  a  serum  which  was 
intended  to  improve  the  condition  of  elderly 
connective  tissue  but  the  serum  had  little. 
If  any,  effect  on  life  span.  As  a  result  both 
Bogomoletz  and  his  serum  fell  Into  disrepute 
with  Western  scientists.  Recently  though, 
new  evidence  suggests  that  his  basic  conclu- 
sion was  at  least  partially  right — only  his 
serum  was  completely  wrong.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  Bogomoletz  and  his  theory 
are  still  held  in  high  esteem  among  Russian 
gerontologlsts. 

RECENT    SCIENTIFIC    PROGRESS 

In  1941.  the  first  of  the  exciting  modern 
scientific  efforts  against  aging  was  begun 
John  BJorksten  brilliantly  proposed  his 
"Crosslinkage"  theory  of  aging  (crosslinked- 
chemically-bound-together)  in  which  he 
originally  viewed  monatonically  increasing 
crosslinkage  between  protein  and  or  nucleic 
acid  molecules  as  the  basic  cause  of  biologi- 
cal aging.  That  view  hsis  now  been  broadened 
to  include  crosslinkage  between  all  types  of 
large,  biologically  Important  molecules  as 
being  the  basic  cause  of  biological  aging  It 
is  well  known  that  when  a  given  molecule 
chemically  combines  with  another  atom  or 
molecule,  the  original  molecule's  chemical 
and  physical  behavior  is  altered,  and  fre- 
quently the  original  molecule  is  then  unable 
to  perform  Its  proper  function  Thus,  the 
progressive  crosslinkage  of  molecules  in  an 
organism  would  lead  to  the  progressive  de- 
terioration of  chemical  and  physical  per- 
formance, and  to  the  eventual  death  of  the 
organism.  This  theory  has  received  increas- 
ing experimental  support  over  the  past  quar- 
ter century  and  now  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  impressive  of  the  modern  theories. 

On  Interesting  side  point  is  that  essentially 
this  same  crosslinkage  theory  has  been  inde- 
pendently proposed  by  three  different  scien- 
tists working  from  three  different  viewpoints. 
Johan  BJorksten  was  first  by  about  fifteen 
years:  with  his  customary  genius,  he  evolved 
the  theory  from  the  most  difficulty  view- 
point—that of  a  chemist.  Frederick  Verz&r 
deduced  a  variation  of  the  theory  next.  He 
did  this  In  1956  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
medical  doctor  and  biochemist.  The  last  in- 
dividual to  Independently  arrive  at  essen- 
tially the  same  conclusion  was  Donald  Car- 
penter; In  1959  he  reached  this  conclusion 
from  studies  of  nuclear  science  and  radiation 
effects.  The  Important  point  is  that  three  sci- 
entists Independently  evolved  their  own 
variations  of  essentially  the  same  theory — 
each  without  knowledge  of  the  other's  work, 
and  each  working  from  a  different  scientific 
viewpoint.  Of  course,  that  proves  only  that 
the  concept  is  highly  plausible. 

The  variation  developed  by  Verzar  in  1956 
has  been  referred  to  by  many  as  "Collagen" 
theory.  In  essence,  this  theory  holds  that  col- 
lagen—a fibrous  protein  accounting  for 
about  40  of  a  human's  total  protein — tends 
both  to  increase  in  amount  and  to  cros.slink 
elowly.  but  progressively,  with  age.  The  pro- 
gressive crosslinkage  causes  the  collagen 
fibers  to  shrink  with  age  -  and  to  "choke-off" 
the  surrounding  tissue;  thus  the  surround- 
ing tissue  becomes  Increaslnglv  anoxic— 
oxygen-starved— and  wrinkled.  Such  an  en- 
vironment forms  an  excellent  breeding 
ground  for  cancer,  and  cancers  do  Indeed 
tend  to  form  in  the  crosslinked  collagenous 
regions  which  exist  along  the  edges  of  old 
Bears. 

The  variation  developed  by  Carpenter  in 


'As  In  the  twisting  of  a  rope,  which  causes 
to  "shrink"  in  length. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1959  Is  called  "Diffusion"  theory.  This  theory 
holds  that  biological  aging  can  be  treated  as 
a  diffusion  phenomenon:  some  large  mole- 
cules in  the  organism  are  produced  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  that  at  which  they  are  re- 
moved. These  accumulating  mo'.ecules  can 
be  produced  by  both  normal  and  abnormal 
chemical  reactions  within  the  body.  The  suc- 
ces.ses  of  "Diffusion"  theory  are  in  explaining: 
(a)  the  accumulation  of  crosslinkage  in  rat 
tendon  collagen  i  cross-linked  collagen  mole- 
cules are  limiting  cases  with  diffusion  rates 
of  zero);  (bi  the  lack  of  observable  biological 
aging  In  rapidly  growing  tissue;  and  ic)  the 
accumulation  of  lipofusclns  In  the  human 
heart  muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
theory's  greatest  failure  has  been  its  inability 
to  explain  the  "Lansing  Effect"  in  which 
there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  the 
mother's  age  at  the  birth  of  her  offspring 
and  the  life  span  of  that  offspring. 

In  1956,  the  dean  of  stress  research — Hans 
Selye — proposed  a  "Stress"  theory  of  biologi- 
cal aging  in  which  he  assumed  that  the 
every-day  stress  of  life  causes  wear  and  tear 
upon  the  body.  He  suggested  that  a  stress- 
ful situation  would  produce  damage  to  the 
organism,  and  that  a  good  rest  would  almost, 
but  not  quite,  return  the  organism,  to  its 
pre-stress  condition.  This  gradually  increas- 
ing sum  of  stress-damage  is  thus  what  v.e 
call  aging.  "Stress  "  theory  not  only  has  all 
of  the  good  points  of  the  old  'Rat"?  of  Liv- 
ing" theory — also  called  the  "Wear  and  Tear" 
theory — but  it  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
excessive  stress  can  terminate  an  organism's 
life.  Furthermore,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  older  an  organism  is.  the  less  stress  It 
can  withstand  before  becoming  either  ill  or 
dead.  Unfortunately,  experimental  data  do 
not  reveal  a  very  direct  correspondence  be- 
tween stress  and  siglng. 

Another  1956  development  was  the  Im- 
portant proposal  by  Joseph  Still  of  a  "Cyber- 
netic" theory  of  aging.  Still  quite  correctly 
pcinted  out  that  e\ery  organism  must  be 
treated  as  a  system  and  that  organlsmal 
death  can  occur  without  any  vital  cells 
being  dead.  (He  pointed  to  the  possibility 
that  the  system  could  be  disrupted  by 
small  changes  In  nerve  transmission  time.) 
FYom  this  \-lewpoint,  aging  is  due  to  a  grad- 
ual loss  of  the  nervous  system's  control  over 
the  organism's  cells;  death  results  from  pass- 
ing a  limit  of  the  system.  In  providing  experi- 
mental evidence  to  support  this  theory.  Still 
succeeded  In  proving  that  nerve  crells  con- 
tain stable  chemical  materials.  These  materi- 
als could  be  removed  from  the  metabolic  pool 
through  cross-linkage.  Thus,  Still's  "Cyber- 
netic" theory  and  BJorksten's  "Crosslinkage" 
theory  are  not  only  compatible,  they  are  ac- 
tually supplementary.  In  addition,  the  "Cy- 
bernetic" theory  links  physiological  aging 
to  molecular  changes  in  the  organism,  but 
tile  theory  Is  very  general  in  nature.  One 
has  the  distinct  impression  that  this  theory 
should  be  used  as  a  framework  within  which 
other  theories  act  as  functional  blocks. 

In  1958,  a  "Mutation"  theory  of  aging  was 
suggested  independently  by  Curtis  and  Geb- 
hard.  Szilard.  and  Fallla.  Within  this  group 
of  scientists,  only  Howard  Curtis  has  pressed 
this  approach  vigorously.  The  mutation  ap- 
proach postulates  that  the  organism's  so- 
matic cells  develop  spontaneous  mutations 
In  the  same  way  as  do  the  organism's  germ 
cells.  Mutations  can  be  produced  by  both 
crosslinkage  and  dissociation,  as  well  as  by 
deletions — vacancies — and  nucleotide  sub- 
stitutions— replacements — when  in  radia- 
tion environments.  These  mutations  can  be 
propagated  by  subsequent  cell  divisions,  and 
eventually  the  organism  may  be  carrying  a 
heavy  body  burden  of  mutations. 

The  mutations  can  cause  essential  body 
cells  to  lose  the  ability  to  translate  certain 
chemical  code  "words,"  and  such  a  loss  of 
translation  ability  limits  the  cells'  abilities 
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to  synthesize  molecules.  Because  almost  all 
mutations  are  harmful,  the  organism's  cells 
become  less  Uke  their  original  appearances 
and  much  less  efficient.  Eventually,  the  or- 
ganism becomes  so  Inefficient  that  it  is  unable 
to  survive.  Curtis  has  gathered  much  Impres- 
sive evidence  supporting  this  outstanding 
theory.  For  example,  the  number  of  muta- 
tions In  an  organism  Increaises  with  age,  and 
those  species  with  higher  mutation  rates  tend 
to  have  shorter  life  spans.  However,  Curtis 
has  also  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of 
somatic  mutations  In  an  organism  at  any 
given  time  Is  inadequate  to  explain  aging 
and  death,  unless  some  other  factors  are 
Involved. 

Another  such  factor  was  suggested  by  Ray- 
mond Walford  In  1962.  He  advanced  the 
"Immunologic"  theory  of  aging,  m  which  it 
is  postulated  that  mutated  cells  stimulate 
Immunologic  reactions  within  the  organism's 
system,  and  that  those  Immunologic  reactions 
ciegrade  and  eventually  destroy  the  orga- 
nism. This  Important  concept  Is  supported  by 
the  Increased  Incidence  of  immunologic  dis- 
eases— such  as  arthritis — with  age,  but  is 
opposed  by  the  fact  that  not  all  elderly  people 
develop  Immunologic  diseases.  Also,  when 
twenty-two  mice  were  fed  100  mg.  of  Im- 
uran—an  Immunologic  reaction  suppressor — 
per  kg.  of  food,  their  mean  life  span  weis  only 
about  \Q'"c  longer  than  that  of  the  twenty- 
five  specimens  In  the  control  group.  This 
Implies  that  the  "Immunologic"  theory  is 
valid,  but  Is  only  a  part  of  the  total  picture. 

Also  proposed  in  1962  was  the  "Free  Radi- 
cal" theory  of  Denham  Harmon  Harmon 
suggested  that  chemical  free  radicals  within 
an  organism  cause  aging  through  combina- 
tion with  biologically  Important  molecules. 
Chemicals  which  decrease  the  density  of  free 
radicals  were  administered  to  LAF,  mice  In 
a  program  of  preventative  therapy,  and  mean 
life  span  extensions  of  up  to  50"  were  re- 
ported. Of  course,  this  theory  primarily  em- 
phasizes that  crossllnkages  can  occur  through 
the  action  of  free  radicals,  but  actual  orga- 
nisms contain  many  other  crosslinkage  agents 
besides  free  radicals — e.g..  Aldehydes.  Lipid 
oxidation  products.  Sulphur,  Alkylating 
agents,  et  cet-era.  Again,  we  have  here  a  promi- 
nent theory  which  appears  to  be  correct  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  which  accoun*s  for  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  effect. 


U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
SALUTES  GR.AYSLAKE.  ILL.,  ON 
ITS  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s  with 
special  pride  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebra- 
tion at  Grayslake,  111. — in  my  congres- 
sional district.  This  community  of  more 
than  5,000  population  was  incorporated 
in  1890  in  a  part  of  Avon  Township — 
Lake  County,  111. 

Avon  Township  is  appropriately 
named,  since  many  of  the  original  set- 
tlers— who  displaced  the  native  Indian 
population — came  from  England's  Avon 
River  valley. 

Among  the  early  pioneers  were  Elijah 
Haines  and  John  Gray  who  helped  to 
develop  the  area's  agricultural  potential. 
Both  the  lake,  which  is  located  within 
the  community,  as  well  as  the  village 
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it.-^elf  took  their  names  from  John  Gray. 
Eh 'ah  Haines  is  commemorated  in  the 
name  of  the  adjoinmg  community  of 
Hainesville. 

In  honoring  its  75th  anniversary,  the 
Gray.^lakc  Diamond  Jubilee  Committee 
has  designated  August  8  through  August 
18,  1970,  for  approuiiaie  ceiemonies. 
The?e  include  a  pageant,  a  parade,  and 
manv  other  >pefial  events  which  will 
recall  the  history  and  development  of 
this  community  in  the  heartland  of 
America. 

I  am  plea.'^ed  today  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal congratulatioiis  to  the  village  of 
Grayslake,  to  its  president — Warren 
Chard,  to  the  diamond  jubilee  chair- 
man— Raymond  Marotte,  to  the  head- 
quarter chairman — Marshall  Schroeder, 
and  to  all  v.  ho  are  organi.^ui';  and  uar- 
ticipating  in  the  Grayslake  Diamond 
Jubilee  celebration. 

It  is  my  intention  to  join  tlie  citizens 
of  Grayslake  and  many  other  public  of- 
ficials and  friends  on  Sunday,  August  9 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  community's  past 
and  to  express  good  wishes  for  its  prom- 
ising future. 


COMPTON-LYNWOOD  BOARD  OF 
REALTORS  SPONSOR  ESSAY  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  young  people  in  my  congressional 
district  were  responsible  for  the  sort 
of  constructive  thinking  which  is  much 
needed  in  contemporary  society.  They 
were  prize  winners  in  an  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Compton-Lynwood 
Board  of  Realtors  and  their  subject  was 
"The  Advantages  of  a  Make  America 
Better  Program."  Miss  Karen  Smith  of 
Lynwood  wrote  the  essay  which  won  first 
prize  at  Lynwood  High  School,  Miss 
Donna  Edward  received  first  place  hon- 
ors from  Dominguez  High  School. 
Donna  is  a  resident  of  Compton,  Calif. 
The  grand  prize  winner.  Miss  Karla  Ellis 
of  Lynwood  will  be  a  competitor  at  the 
California  Real  Estate  Convention  to  be 
held  in  September.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  include  these  prize-winning 
essays. 

The  Advantages  of  a  Make  America 
Better  Program 

(By  Ml.-'s  Karla  Ellis) 
'Make  America  Better,"  a  pa'rlotic  proj- 
ect, wns  conceived  out  of  growing  concern 
for  the  Lick  of  Involvement  on  the  p.-irt  of 
.American  citizens  In  community  affairs,  so- 
cial unrest,  dl.sharmony  among  various  ra- 
cial and  economic  factions,  the  war  crisis, 
.'ind  the  ever-lncrea.sinp  decay  of  the  moral 
liber  of  this  great  nation.  This  parMcuIar 
program  is  designed  to  stlmuLite  the  minds 
.  f  -he  people  and  motivate  them  Into  assum- 
ing a  mrire  responsible  role  In  their  society. 
The  program,  If  to  succeed,  requires  the  ac- 
tive Involvement  and  participation  of  each 
and  every  Individual  regardless  of  race  or 
social  standing.  It  also  necessitates  the  unit- 
ing of  all  people  into  one.  unseveiable  alil- 
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ance.  In  a  common  struggle  to  combat  and 
overcome  current  Internal  problems  plagu- 
ing America  and  the  utilization  of  their  abil- 
ity to  procure  peace  and  understanding 
among  themselves.  Such  a  program  encour- 
ages people  to  adopt,  as  well  as  develop,  new 
and  more  open  attitudes  In  an  effort  to 
mend  the  wounds  America  has  suffered  In 
recent  years  as  a  result  of  unfounded  preju- 
dices. Because  people  too  often  tend  to  take 
their  position  in  life  too  lightly,  a  "Make 
America  Better  Program"  would  lielp  to  cre- 
ate a  new  awareness,  a  new  insight  into 
Just  exactly  what  the  duties  of  an  American 
citizen  actually  involve.  Consequently,  the 
fate  of  America  lie5  in  the  hands  of  its  in- 
habitants and  therefore  desires,  and  un- 
questionably deserves,  the  loyal  universal 
..upport  of  Its  patriots.  These  patrl'Jts,  in 
order"  to  express  their  gratitude,  must  pre- 
serve their  beloved  homeland  and  the  basic 
Ideals  and  principles  upon  which  America 
w:i-s  founded — for  without  such  support, 
America  would  face  total  oblivion. 

What  Are  the  Advantages  of  a  Make 
America  Better  Program? 
(iiy  Miss  Dunna  Kd wards) 

The  advantages  of  a  "Make  America  Bet- 
ter Program"  are  numerous.  Let's  not  kid 
ourselves  anj-more.  There  are  so  many  things 
we  need  to  do  for  this  country  of  ours.  We've 
always  said  and  heard  that  America  is  per- 
fect and  everything  1.^  right  about  it.  I  still 
think  it's  the  best  country  In  the  world 
but  we  still  have  our  problems  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country  and  they've 
Veen  more  plentiful  lately! 

Pollution,  over-pollution,  starvation,  ^var."^. 
ar.a  c.miuus  violence  are  ull  part  of  Amer- 
ica's problems.  But  none  of  these  can  be 
handled  without  accomplishing  our  simplest, 
but  seemingly  hardest,  problem — understand- 
ing one  another.  Once  we  show  each  other 
that  we're  concerned  about  all,  we  can  really 
get  together  and  'A-ork  out  the  badly  needed 
answers  to  the  problems  surrounding  us.  We 
all  want  a  peaceful,  happy  nation.  A  peace- 
ful nation  doesn't  happen  o.'er  night,  un- 
fortunately. It  starts  firs',  in  e.ich  little  city, 
town,  or  community  in  which  one  lives.  This 
takes  team  eifort.  Team  e.Tort  must  have 
Individual  effort  In  order  to  be  a  part  of 
that  team.  Our  own  eiTort  put  with  the  ef- 
forts of  others  will  help  to  make  solutions 
to  our  problems   possible  and  workable. 

Todiy.  the  youth  r.re  crying  o'lit  for  lovs 
and  fcr  peace.  U  this  really  asking  too 
mi'.ch?  A  p.^rt  of  the  love  and  peace  they 
are  talking  about  Is  designated  for  all  the 
world  as  one.  Thl.s  is  ?reat,  but  how  about 
flrst  starting  to  find  the  love  and  peace  in 
this  country.  Most  important  of  all,  how 
about  finding  It  in  our  own  Iiearts.  That  is 
where  it  must  begin! 

What  .'iRE  the  ."Vdvantages  of  a  Make  Amer- 
ica Better  Procr-,m 

(By  Miss  X.-.ren  Smith  1 
The  advantages  of  a  "Make  America  Better 
Frogr.ni"  are  Infinite.  Although  America  is 
ahead  of  other  countries  In  the  rights  to  Its 
individuals.  It  has  many  problems  that  need 
solving.  Some  of  the  Improvements  needed 
are  educational  facilities,  "better  housing  and 
building  restrictions,  and  the  involvement  of 
the  .American  with  his  own  environment. 

The  -American  educational  system  needs 
Improvement,  Because  of  lack  of  government 
funds,  students  are  forced  to  attend  over- 
crowded schools.  They  are  denied  proper  sup- 
plies and  adequ2t9  facilities  sucii  as  cTfe- 
terlas  and  well-heated  classrooms.  Without 
appropriate  funds,  there  are  fewer  teachers, 
and  these  teachers  must  do  the  best  Job  they 
can  with  the  limited  materials  they  have.  Tne 
advaiitages  of  a  better  education  are  better 
Jobs  and  leaders  for  the  up-coming  America. 
A  student  who  has  the  proper  education  is  a 
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well-adjusted  person  who  will  be  read-  to 
cope  with  the  m..ny  problems  he  will  find 
coniiT  nuiig  iilni. 

A  better  housing  prjgram  and  building  re- 
strictions Injure  fewer  ghetto;;.  T:ie  ad'.'un- 
tage.5  of  this  type  of  program  are  undefin- 
able  A  person  riiised  in  healthy  surroundings 
is  less  likely  to  be  bitter  and  abject.  He  is 
more  hkcly  to  take  pride  in  iiis  cu.mmuulrv 
and  hlnuelf.  A  bettur  hou-slng  program  would 
reduce  crime  as  tlie  reason  f^r  most  crime 
is  the  gain  of  material  we;.;rh  and  power  li, 
the  eyes  of  one's  peers.  With  restri-jtions  en 
the  methods  of  constructing  buiidings.  Amer- 
ica could  insure  its  population  of  well-built, 
stabl?  e.^tab:i-l;mi-;;:.; 

What  sliould  be  considered  t'le  r.iost  im- 
portant cljjective  in  a  "Ma/.e  Ame.lca  Bet- 
tor" program  is  the  Involve. ii:nt  of  the  Amer- 
ican with  his  g-jvernmeut  and  personal  sur- 
roundings. AUhouj^h  Americans  have  tke 
right  to  vote,  there  aren't  many  who  have 
interest  enrugh  to  cast  a  ballot.  Many  people 
are  ignorant  of  the  system  of  voting.  Al- 
though Americans  see  and  hear  what  is  hap- 
pening on  our  campuses  and  in  our  ghettos 
and  prisons,  few  of  them  care  enough  to  get 
involved.  As  well  as  being  aware,  Americans 
should  become  a  part  of  their  cocial  problems 
so  that  a  "Make  America  Better"  program 
would  be  unnecessary.  Then  each  American 
would  be  bent  on  making  America  better 

Education,  housing,  and  involvement  in 
their  environment  are  but  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems that  plague  America  and  its  people.  But, 
with  the  vast  amount  of  advantages  that  a 
"Make  America  Better"  program  holds.  Amer- 
ica has  a  chance  of  becoming,  if  not  the  best. 
the  most  content  nation  In  the  world. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  STILL  THE 
GREATEST 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speake',  Dr.  Nich- 
olas Nyaradi,  formerly  of  Bulgaria,  .gave 
the  commencement  address  this  year  at 
Windom  High  School.  Windom,  Miiin., 
and  received  a  standing  ovation  for  his 
eloquent  defense  of  America.  After\^'ards, 
the  editor  of  the  Windom  Citizen,  Ken 
Anderson,  attributed  the  appreciative  re- 
sponse by  local  citizenc  to  the  recogni- 
tion that — 

There  are  too  many  today  who  are  willing 
to  downgrade  and  destroy  our  nation  and 
its  institutions  and  we  need  something  to 
counteract  this  sickness. 

I  believe  this  is  generally  true  through- 
out the  Nation  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert Mr.  Anderson's  full  editorial  in  the 
Record: 
The  United  States  Is  Still  the  Greatest 

Whether  one  agrees  with  him  or  not,  the 
concensus  seems  to  be  that  'WHS  commence- 
ment speaker  Dr,  Nicholas  Nyaradi,  gave  the 
most  challenging  and  provocative  graduation 
speech  heard  here  in  some  time. 

Usually  at  most  graduations  you  get  the 
"rah,  rah,  go-out-and-get-'em"  speech  which 
everybody  has  heard  before. 

Not  so  with  Dr.  Nyaradi.  He  said  things 
that  needed  to  be  said — straight  from  the 
shotUder — about  our  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. 

As  one  who  lost  his  freedom  in  Bulgaria 
and  then  regained  It  In  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Nyaradi  is  .n  a  position  to  define  more 
clearlv  than  anyone  else  Just  how  precious 
our  freedoms  are  in  this  country. 


It  was  good  to  be  reminded  once  again 
that  despite  all  of  Its  faults,  the  United 
ci'ates  is  still  the  greatest  free  country  In 
the  world  and  that  we  who  live  here  are 
blessed  by  Divine  Providence. 

No  one  claims  that  our  nation  is  perfect. 
But  the  fact  remains  tnat  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  still  the  best  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man  and  we  should  appreciate  it. 

Dr.  Nvaradi  reminded  that  audience,  too, 
that  you  can't  build  by  tearing  down,  a  fal- 
lacy that  seems  to  be  sweeping  our  unlver- 
sifv  and  college  campuses.  Nor  can  you — or 
should  you — change  a  system  overnight  that 
lias  been  almost  two  centuries  in  the  making. 

Dr.  Nyaradi  reminded  us  that  the  price  of 
freedom'  comes  high.  No  one  should  know 
better  than  he,  but  it  is  a  lesson  we  tend 
to  forget  in   today's  aflfluent  society. 

This  Is  one  commencement  address  which 
really  gave  both  the  graduates  and  the  audi- 
ence something  to  think  about.  It  may  have 
been  old-fashioned  flag-waving  at  Its  best, 
but  we  think  it's  something  our  country 
badly  needs.  There  are  too  many  today  who 
are  willing  to  downgrade  and  destroy  our 
nation  and  its  Institution,  and  we  need 
something  to  counteract  this  sickness. 

Appaiently  mozt  of  the  people  at  the 
graduation  exercise  agreed  with  Dr.  Nyaradi. 
If  they  had  not,  they  certainly  wouldn't 
have  given  him  a  well-deserved  standing 
ovation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gordon  Blakely,  editor 
and  p'dblL^her  of  the  Sherburn  Advance- 
Standard  and  the  Welcome  Times,  at- 
tended the  Sherburn  High  School's  com- 
mencement where  Mr.  Erik  Dundurs. 
formerly  of  Latvia,  also  took  a  strong 
stand  in  defense  of  America.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  insert  Mr.  Blakely's  editorial 
observations  in  the  Rkcord  : 

Proud  To  Be  an  American 

"I'm  damn  proud  to  be  an  American,"  the 
speaker  ilteraiiy  shouted  from  the  stage  of 
the  Sherburn  High  School  auditorium  dur- 
ing the  /,Jcmor..iI  Day  services  held  Saturday. 
The  speaker,  Erik  Dundurs,  added,  "It  may 
be  considered  corny  to  say  such  things,  but 
now  that  I  have  a  second  chance  at  freedom, 
I  don't  care  how  corny  it  sounds.  That  is  ex- 
actly how  I  feel." 

Dundurs  is  In  a  position  to  know  what  be- 
ing an  American  means  and  what  America 
stands  for. 

He  grew  up  and  went  to  school  in  Latvia. 
He  interrupted  liis  medical  studies  tiiere  and 
left  his  native  country  in  1944.  escaping  the 
Soviets.  He  has  lived  In  Minnesota  for  many 
years  and  became  an  American  citizen  in 
1955 — getting  that  second  chance  at  freedom, 
which  he  obviously  values  much  higher  than 
many  people  who  have  never  known  anything 
else. 

He  told  how  proud  he  was  to  be  a  Latvian, 
especially  on  their  Independence  Day  when 
the  towns  and  cities  were  decorated  with  flags 
and  fiowers.  Apparently  he  lived  in  the  Capi- 
tol because  he  said  the  President's  house 
would  be  decorated  and  the  "fleet,"  consisting 
of  a  half-dozen  small  vessels,  would  be  an- 
chored In  the  river  nearby  on  that  special 
day.  "When  I  walked  down  the  street  and 
looked  at  people's  faces  I  was  so  damn  glad 
to  be  a  Latvian  that  shivers  ran  up  and  down 
my  spine."  he  said.  Then  he  told  about  the 
Communist.=;'  take-over  and  the  change  from 
freedom  to  slavery.  That  led  up  to  the  remark 
about  how  happy  he  was  to  be  an  American 
and  living  m  a  free  country  again. 

Dundurs  warned  that  "the  Communist's 
Dl'aeprlnt  still  calls  for  global  domination 
and  that  the  United  States  Is  the  prime 
target. 

He  said  that  the  enemy  1.=;  not  only  at- 
tempting to  encircle  us,  but  is  also  working 
from  within  to  attain  their  goal.  The  moral 
dft^llne  and  the  tremendous  increase  in  law- 
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lessness  in  the  U.S.  today  is  playing  right 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  he  says. 
To  stop  this  deterioration  from  within  we 
must  improve  our  moral  values,  get  Involved, 
and  insist  on  law  enforcement  on  all  fronts, 
he  said,  "Freedom,"  he  added.  "Is  like  a  deli- 
cate flower.  It  must  be  cared  for  and  nour- 
ished constantly  or  it  will  die." 

We  thought  about  hi.?  "proud  to  be  an 
American"  and  the  fact  that  many  do  think 
it  corney  to  express  the  thought  out  loud, 
but  it  shouldn't  be  and  we  should  all  be  glad 
and  proud  we're  Americans,  although  Judg- 
ing from  the  actloiis  of  seme  makes  us  won- 
der what  they  really  think. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  Consider  the  tre- 
mendous advances  we  Americans  have  made 
in  the  past  generation  or  two — In  every  field. 
We  have  led  all  nations  in  the  search  for 
world  peace;  suffering  and  death  has  been 
alleviated  by  people  willing  to  spend  long 
hours  and  hard  work  in  research;  we've  im- 
proved transportation  and  communlcatlcns  to 
the  point  where  It  seems  there  Is  no  place  to 
go  from  here;  machines  are  doing  much  of 
the  hard  work  necessarily  performed  by  peo- 
ple a  few  years  ago;  we've  raised  the  standard 
of  living  to  undreamed  heights;  flown  to  the 
moon,  and  so  on  and  on.  Every  year  more 
and  more  money  and  effort  goes  toward  the 
Improvement  of  mankind's  lot  In  one  way  or 
another. 

It  Is  true  that  we  also  have  polluted  our 
land,  gotten  Involved  In  what  appears  to  be 
a  never-ending  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
we  kill  thousands  on  our  highways  every 
year.  And  there  are  other  things — many  of 
them — that  aren't  Just  as  we  would  like  to 
havo  them. 

We  did  not  create  an  Utopia,  but  we  were 
not  led  to  believe  that  we  would  or  could. 
We  felt  we  would  do  well  to  continue  to 
make  advances  and  Improvements,  hoping  to 
leave  the  world,  but  more  especially  our 
country,  better  when  we  left  It  than  when  we 
entered.  We've  remained  free  and  continued 
strong. 

To  some  all  this  Isn't  enough.  Some  want 
everything  right  now,  preferably  without  ef- 
fort, work,  or  expense.  Perhaps  they  have  a 
valid  point— it  Isn't  healthy  or  wise  to  be  too 
satisfied,  but  we  don't  think  that  we,  the 
so-called  Establishment,  need  have  any  apol- 
ogies about  the  state  of  the  nation  or  its 
progress  during  the  lifetime  of  the  last  gen- 
eration or  two. 

Yes,  Mr,  Dundurs.  we  too  are  damn  proud 
to  be  Americans! 


AWARDS    FOR     "SESAME    STREET' 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Ses- 
ame Street"— in  just  1  year's  time— has 
become  a  household  word  for  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  12  million  pre- 
schoolers across  the  Nation.  "Sesame 
Street"  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know, 
is  the  extraordinary  educational  televi- 
sion series  produced  by  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop.  It  has  .iust  fin- 
ished its  first  season  of  programing  and 
all  indications  point  to  a  m.o.st  successful 
future  for  the  workshop  in  educational 
programing  for  children  of  all  ages. 

It  should  not  be  surprising,  when  one 
views  the  impact  of  this  series,  that  "Ses- 
ame Street"  received  almost  all  of  the 
honors  in  its  class  from  the  communica- 
tions industry  in  1970. 
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The  list  of  awards  received  in  "Sesame 
Street"  includes  three  Emmys  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  children's  pro- 
graming; the  Saturday  Review  Award 
for  best  in  children's  programing;  the 
George  Foster  Peabody  Award  for  imagi- 
native use  of  television  in  teaching;  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
Award  for  show  of  the  year;  the  Silver 
Anvil  Av.-ard  for  contribution  to  public 
service;  a  ."special  citation  from  TV  Clio 
Awards  for  the  use  of  a  commercial-sell 
approach  in  the  education  of  children; 
and  the  Prix-Jeunesse.  an  international 
broadcasting  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  informs  me  that 
the  1970  fall  season  for  "Sesime  Street" 
will  begin  on  October  19  with  an  ex- 
panded curriculum  embracing  many  new- 
concepts  in  mathematics,  language  art^=. 
reasoning  and  problem  solving  skills.  The 
series  will  also  give  more  attention  to 
the  Spanish  language  than  it  did  this 
past  year. 

At  thi.-  lime,  the  Children's  Television 
Woikshop  is  aLso  vvoiking  on  a  nev.'  daily 
half-hour  show,  projected  for  viewing 
during  the  1971  fall  seaion.  which  will 
emphasize  reading  skills  for  children 
in  the  age  7  to  10  bracket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seranie  Street  series 
v,'as  created  in  19C8  and  financed  through 
a  unique  cooperative  effort  by  tlie  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Carnegie  Corp.  These  agen- 
cies advanced  suflicient  funds  so  that  ex- 
ten^ive  research  could  be  made  into  the 
m.o.st  effective  m.ethod  of  reaching  and 
holding  the  interest  of  the  preschool 
audience.  Thi«  meticulous  study,  which 
explored  children's  reactions,  learnin;^ 
ability,  and  rate  of  retention  has  cer- 
tainly proved  productive — the  results  of 
preliminary  tests  in  three  States — Maine. 
New  York,  and  Tennessee — showed  that 
poor  children  -^vho  v.  atched  Sesame  Street 
regularly  during  a  6-week  interval  m.ade 
gains  in  the  recognition  of  letters,  num- 
bers, and  geometric  forms  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  great  those  made  Ly  poor 
children  who  did  nut  v,a'i.ch  the  pro- 
gram during  this  time.  And  preschoolers 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  avid 
watchers  of  Sesame  Street;  this  series  has 
mesmeri-'ed  parents  and  educators  as 
well. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  1970  sched- 
ule and  the  future  development  and  ex- 
paiksiun  of  the  Sesame  Stieet  concept  will 
depend  on  the  supjx)rt  receued  from  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal  sources.  The 
1971  budget  for  Children's  Television 
Work.'^hcp  V  ill  be  financed  mainlv  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Ec'ucation  and  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  with 
additional  funding  coming  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Carnegie  Corporation,  and 
other  notable  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. 

Sesam.e  Street  is  pre.<^ently  shown  on 
over  200  television  stations  from  Maine 
to  America  Same  a,  mainly  through  the 
free  use  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice network  facilities  supplied  by  Cor- 
poration for  Public  B.-oadcasting  funds. 
This  arrangement  allows  millions  of  chil- 
dien,  many  not  able  to  attend  nurseries. 
to  receive  this  valuable  instruciion  and 
entertainment  in  t>ie;r  own  hom.es. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  "Sesame  Street"  was  pub- 
lic broadcasting's  show  of  the  year — and 
this  series  did  much  to  awaken  commer- 
cial networks  to  the  possibility  and  po- 
tential of  quality  programing.  Since  the 
success  of  "Sesame  Street,"  all  three 
commercial  networks  have  appointed 
vice  presidents  for  children's  program- 
ing. 

I  have  nothing  but  optimistic  hope  for 
the  future  oi  the  workshop. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  most  in- 
teresting and  comprehensive  article  on 
■Sesame  Street,"  by  John  Culhane, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  May  24, 1970. 

Report  Card  on  Sesame  Street 
(By  John  Culhane) 
From  Watts  to  Westchester  County,  one 
recent  Monday  morning,  preschoolers  were 
watching  a  "Batman"  cartoon  on  television. 
Batman  and  Robin  were  up  In  a  tall  building 
watching  a  crook  over  in  the  next  building 
through  open  windows  in  their  room  and  his. 
The  problem  perplexing  the  dynamic  duo 
WEii  how  to  get  around  the  thugs  who  were 
gua.-dmg  the  crooks  hideout.  Readers  of  the 
Gotham  City  Times  Magazine  can  presum- 
ably picture  this  scene  because  of  our  famil- 
iarity with  the  relational  concepts  "up.  " 
"through"  and  "around."  But  preschoolers 
often  do  not  understand  these  terms  unless 
they  can  see  them  demonstrated — which  Is 
exactly  what  the  Caped  Crusader  and  Boy 
Wonder  did  next: 

Robin:  Gee,  Batman— if  we  could  only  get 
that  guy  without  having  to  go  through  the 
guard. 

Batman  (producing  a  bat  boomerang  from 
beneath  his  cape)  :  I  believe  this  will  assist 
us  in  apprehending  that  arch  criminal,  Ro- 
bin. I'll  tie  this  rope  around  the  bat  boom- 
erang—like this.  ...  Up  In  the  air  it  goes  and 
through  that  open  window.  iThe  bat  boom- 
erang saih  from  one  building  to  the  other, 
makes  a  midair  turn  inside  the  crook's  hide- 
out and  hooks  the  archcriminal  so  that  Bat- 
man can  haul  him  in.) 

Robin:  Holy  vocabulary.  Batman!  You  got 
him! 

Batman:  Understanding  the  meaning  of 
"up."  "through,"  and  "around"  always  leads 
us  in  the  right  direction,  Robin. 

That  33-second  bit  of  "Batman"  animation 
Is  part  of  "Sesame  Street,"  the  experimental 
educational  series  for  preschoolers  that  ends 
its  first  season  on  May  29.  Specifically  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  language,  numerical 
and  reasoning  skills  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  5,  this  offering  of  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop  of  National  Educational 
Television  iNET)  has  proved  to  be  such  rol- 
licking entertainment  that  commercial  sta- 
tions are  running  It.  too.  In  New  York,  the 
hour-long  show  Is  seen  on  five  channels,  six 
times  a  day  In  all.  and  the  latest  Nielsen  rat- 
ings estimate  that  almost  half  of  the  12  mil- 
lion preschoolers  In  the  nation  watch  it  on 
200  public  and  commercial  stationii  from  coa.st 
to  coast.  In  Chicago,  showing  on  a  public  TV 
station.  It  topped  such  formidable  competi- 
tion for  daytime  viewing  as  the  "Beverly  Hill- 
billies." "Concentration."  a  movie  and  an 
exercise  show — as  Variety  said :  "Probably  the 
first  time  anywhere  that  an  educational 
television  station  has  topped  the  commercial 
competition." 

So  well  known  are  the  residents  of  Sesame 
Street  that  when  lanky  beaky  Peter  Janssen 
resigned  as  Newsweek's  education  editor  re- 
cently to  Join  NET,  almost  everyone  at  his 
farewell  party  got  the  Joke  when  It  was  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  signed  to  play 
Big  Bird.  And  on  Alcatraz  Island  out  In  San 
Francisco  Bay.  where  42  Indian  preschoolers 
watch  the  show  on  a  set  donated  by  the  com- 
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munlty  utilization  representative  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop,  the  rocky  road 
to  their  nurtery  school  bears  the  sign:  "Path- 
way to  Sesame  Street."  In  short,  nearly 
everyone  likes  the  show.  Still,  if  this  edu- 
cational experiment  were  to  get  a  report  card 
at  the  end  of  its  first  season  what  academic 
grades  would  It  deserve? 

Obviously,  it  gets  high  marks  from  the 
Government  and  the  private  foundations 
that  Jointly  provided  $8-mllllon  for  its 
groundwork  and  first  season,  because  they 
have  recently  pledged  a  fresh  .$6-mllllon  to 
cover  the  cost  of  producing  and  broadcasting 
a  second  season  of  130  new  shows.  And  clear- 
ly, the  funding  agencies  have  confidence  In 
"Sesame  Street's"  ability  to  work  on  Its  own: 
the  Children's  Television  Workshop  will 
sever  its  ties  with  NET  next  season  to  be- 
come an  Independent  corporation,  with  Mrs. 
Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  this  season's  executive  di- 
rector,  as  president. 

Also  In  the  works  is  a  second  "Sesame"- 
type  program,  this  one  for  grade-school  chil- 
dren, aged  7  to  10,  which  should  make  its 
debut  In  the  fall  of  1971.  "If  these  fresh  at- 
tempts are  as  successful  as  Sesame  Street' 
in  capturing  the  attention  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  youiiK  people  of  America,"  said  James 
E.  Allen.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, "our  national  cimpaign  to  assure 
by  the  end  of  the  nlneteen-seventles  that  no 
boy  or  girl  will  leave  school  without  the  skill 
and  the  desire  to  read  to  the  utmost  of  his 
capacity  will  be  off  to  a  great  start."  What 
teacher  ever  wrote  anything  more  laudatory 
on  a  report  card? 

And  what  prize  pupil  over  did  better  on 
Awards  Day  than  "Sesame  Street,  '  which  re- 
ceived television's  coveted  George  Foster  Pea- 
body    Award    last    month    for     'meretorious 
service  to  broadcasting"?  The  citation  from 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  which  adminis- 
ters the  awards,  praises  the  serie-  for  dem- 
onstrating "what  thoughtful,  creative  edu- 
cators are  doing  for  tomorrow's  leadership." 
Mrs.  Cooney  grades  here  own  show  A  for 
appeal  and  entertainment  value  and  A  for 
teaching  letters--'out  IJ  for   teaching  num- 
bers. "We  set   our  sights  too  low,"  she  ex- 
plained. "We  taught  children  to  count  from 
1  to  10 — we  could  at  least  nave  'aught  them 
to  count  from  1  to  20.  Next  year,  we're  going 
to  do  that  and  sets  and  simple  addition  and 
subtraction  besides."  In  teaching  reasoning 
skills,  she  gives  the  show  a  low  B.  "Buddy 
and  Jim  |the  Laurel  and  Hardy  of  the  show: 
adults  functioning  the  way  3-year-olds  do] 
are  about  the  only  thing  we  had  that  tried 
to    get    at    reasoning    and    problem    solving, 
and  yet  that  was  one  of  our  principal  ?oa!s." 
But  the  final  test  has  not  vet  beon  men- 
tioned:  the  disadvantaged  child.   While  the 
agencies  that  funded  "Sesame  Street"'  wanted 
to  find  out  how  television  could  give  some 
advance    help    to    all    children    not    yet    old 
enough  for  school,  they  particularly  wanted 
to  reach  those  children  in  the  bit;  city  trhet- 
tos.  Indian  reservations  and  Appalachian  en- 
claves who  start  school   not   knowing  their 
letters  and  numbers  like  middle-class  kids, 
and  who  get  discouraged  and  lag  farther  and 
farther  behind  as  they  are  shunted  from  one 
grade  to  the  next.  Have  these  children  been 
reached?  To  answer  that,  one  must  first  see 
"Sesame  Street"  as  a  child  sees  It. 

An  adult  watching  the  entire  show  the 
day  that  Batman  threw  the  concept-teach- 
ing boomerang  would  have  seen  "Sesame 
Street"  as  a  series  of  little  lessons  in  sym- 
bolic representation,  cognitive  organization, 
reasoning,  problem  solving,  and  various  as- 
pects of  the  child "s  world.  Yet.  If  the  show 
was  to  be  successful,  the  child  would  see  the 
same  bits  as  a  bunch  of  quick,  funny  and 
entertaining  moments — like  a  collection  of 
the  catchy  commercials  that  most  young 
children  chant  around  the  house.  Even  the 
shows  theme  song  is  part  of  the  experiment : 
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Sunny  day,  keeping  the  clouds  away 
On  my  way  to  where  the  air  is  sweet, 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get. 
How  to  get  to  Sesame  Street?  .  .  . 

Joe  Raposo's  melody  Is  bouncy  by  design 
because  tests  have  shown  that  this  kind  of 
beat  best  attracts  the  attention  of  preschool- 
ers. The  words  of  the  song  are  accompanied 
by  quick  shots  of  things  preschoolers  ar« 
Interested  In — shots  of  kids  their  age  swing- 
Ing  on  a  Jungle  gym  and  followlng-the-lead- 
er  through  a  field  of  grain;  of  a  white  girl 
riding  a  tricycle  and  a  black  boy  sitting  on  a 
tractor;  a  big  brother  helping  his  sister  down 
a  slide;  kids  roller-skating,  kids  running' 
a  seal  wiggling  his  whiskers   ... 

"Every  element  In  "Sesame  Street"  must 
say  to  every  preschooler,  'This  is  for  you,"" 
said  Dr.  Edward  L.  Palmer,  the  Workshop's 
36-year-old  research  director.  Before  Join- 
ing  the  Workshop,  he  was  Involved  in 
pioneering  research  in  children's  TV-watch- 
Ing  habits  as  associate  professor  of  research 
with  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher 
Education. 

How  does  a  3-year-old  child,  wrestling  with 
his  first  phrases,  let  Dr.  Palmer  know  whether 
a  segment  of  the  show  is  for  him?  "The 
answers  we're  looking  for  come  from  what 
they  Indicate  by  their  behavior  while  watch- 
ing a  segment,"  he  explained.  "We  watch 
the  children  as  they  watch."  For  example, 
during  "Sesame  Street's"  five  preseason  test 
shows,  Dr.  Palmer  relied  on  a  device  be  called 
a  distractor.  It  was,  In  fact,  a  small  screen 
set  up  next  to  a  television  set  on  which  color 
slides  were  projected  from  time  to  time.  If 
the  child  watching  "Sesame  Street"  was 
easily  distracted,  it  was  a  tip-otT  that  the 
material  being  shown  was  not  sufficiently 
absorbing. 

"The  children  we  used  for  our  appeal  stud- 
ies were  all  poor  children  In  day-care  cen- 
ters." said  Mrs.  Cooney,  "but  it  turned  out 
that  all  preschoolers  have  pretty  much  the 
same  concerns — and  they're  all  conditioned 
by  the  same  television  shows:  'Batman,"  'Get 
Smart,'  'Laugh-In.'  " 

On  the  television,  the  theme  song  fades 
away,  and  Sesame  Street  Itself  fades  in.  It 
is  actually  a  set  on  a  television  soundstage 
on  Manhattan's  West  Side,  but  It  could  be 
any  street  In  East  Harlem.  ("It  looks  real,  ex- 
cept there's  no  Utter,"  said  one  young  visitor 
to  the  set — and  the  fact  that  his  attention 
was  immedlaely  attracted  by  the  ideal  is  the 
reason  the  litter  Is  absent.)  The  viewer  sees 
an  aged  brownstone.  No.  123.  If  he's  a  regular 
viewer,  he  knows  that  Gordon  and  Susan 
and  Bob  live  there.  Gordon  (Matt  Robinson) 
and  Susan  (Loretta  Long)  are  married  and 
they  are  black.  Gordon  is  a  high-school 
science  teacher.  Bob  (Bob  McGrath)  is  also 
a  high-school  teacher  and  he  is  white.  There 
Is  a  front  stoop  from  which  they  greet  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  who  are  integrated 
not  only  by  race  but — if  you  count  live 
animals  and  even  fantasy  figures  like  Big 
Bird — by  species.  Big  Bird  is  actually  a  man 
named  Carroll  Spinney  wearing  a  bird  cos- 
tume with  gorgeous  yellow  plumage. 

On  one  side  of  the  street  ,^re  the  famous 
Sesame  Street  garbage  cans,  lids  tightly  shut, 
including  the  can  that  is  the  home  of  Oscar 
the  Grouch,  one  of  Jim  Henson"s  band  of 
hand  puppets,  called  Muppets.  i  Oscir  is  op- 
erated by  Spinney  when  Spinney  isn't  being 
Big  Bird.  I  A  vacant  lot  separates  123  Sesame 
Street  from  the  candy  store  owned  by  Mr. 
Hooper  (Will  Leei.  an  elderly  white  man. 
The  folks  on  Sesame  Street  relate  even  to 
senior  citizens. 

Each  show  starts  on  this  street,  and  is 
loosely  tied  together  by  a  little  running  story 
about  the  people  and  creatures  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Today.  Gordon  is  host:  he'll  intro- 
duce the  various  segments  of  the  program's 
so-called  '"magazine  format."  Other  days.  Bob 
or  Mr.  Hooper  will  do  the  honors,  or  Susan 
will  act  ns  hostess.  Each  segment  has  a  spe- 
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cific  educational  goal.  These  goals  were  set 
by  research  groups  made  up  of  educators. 
psychologists,  advertising  people,  film  mak- 
ers and  children's  authors  who  met  at  five 
three-day  semin.irs  in  the  summer  of  1968. 
For  ex?.mple.  the  Batman  segment  was  ac- 
tually called  "Relational  Concepts — Around/ 
L'p  Through"'  in  the  outline  given  the  show's 
writers. 

The  show  begins:  the  camera  pKins  to  the 
\acant  lot.  where  the  viewer  sees  Gordon, 
silting  on  a  lawn  chair,  reading  a  news- 
paper. We  see  the  headline:  "Nurse  Short- 
age Critical."  Today's  running  story  has  been 
introduced. 

•Oh,  hi."  says  Gordon,  putting  down  the 
newspaper  and  looking  into  the  camera.  ".  .  . 
Today,  the  entire  hour  of  Sesame  Street'  is 
coming  to  you  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
letter  L,  the  letter  U,  and  the  numbers  4  and 
5.  but  most  especially  by  this  letter  .  .  ." 
Gordon  holds  up  a  plastic  letter  Y  and  the 
ciunera  zooms  in  on  it.  "You  know  what 
letter  that  is?  The  letter  Y." 

Each  show  is  'sponsored"  by  different  let- 
ters and  numbers  that  the  Workshop  wants 
to  teach,  and.  in  the  time-honored  television 
tradition,  must  frequently  pause  for  "'mes- 
biges"  from  its  various  sponsors.  Naturally, 
repetition  of  the  messages  will  cause  the 
child  to  remember  the  letter  M,  for  instance, 
just  as  It  causes  him  to  remember  M&M,  the 
chocolate-covered  candies   ("No  Mess!"). 

Now  the  camera  cuts  to  a  commercial  for 
the  letter  Y  called  "Yellow  Yahoo" — listed 
m  the  script  as  a  1-minute  10-second  film 
essay  in  symbolic  representation.  The  screen 
shows  a  Y-shaped  tree;  "This  a  letter,  the 
letter  Y, "  says  a  perky  narrator.  "You  know- 
how  I  know?  It  looks  like  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  where  the  Yellow  Yahoos  go — lis- 
ten .  .  ."" 
"Yahoo,"  yells  a  voice. 

"There's  the  Yahoo  now,"  says  the  nar- 
rator, and  he  tells  of  the  beautiful  yellow- 
bird  in  many  words  that  begin  with  Y — 
which  immediately  appear  on  the  screen: 
'When  you  ask  him  if  his  lunch  was  good, 
he  says,  'Yes,  quite  Yummy'— and  then  he 
Yaw^ns  ,  .  ." 

Pade-ln:  a  frog  Muppet  named  Kermlt, 
"Today,"  says  Kermlt,  "we  are  fortunate  to 
have  with  us  Professor  Hastings,  who  Is  go- 
ing to  lecture  on  the  letter  Y.  Professor." 

Professor  Hastings  is  also  a  Muppet,  with 
a  white  walrus  mustache  and  heavylldded 
Ping-Pong-ball  eyes.  He  and  the  frog  engage 
in  a  kind  of  "Who's  on  First?"  bit  to  teach 
the  letter  Y.  "Young  man,  what  am  I  here 
to  talk  about?"  asks  the  professor.  "Y,"  says 
Kermlt.  "Because  I  forgot."  answers  Hastings. 
Cut  to  Sesame  Street  again.  Susan  goes 
next  door  to  Mr.  Hooper  s  candy  store  to  buy 
a  magazine.  But  Mr.  Hooper  Is  closing  early. 
"Is  something  wrong?"  Susan  asks. 
(The  outline  told  the  writer  to  prepare  a 
ailnute-and-a-half  "Reasoning  and  Prob- 
lem Solving"  segment  to  Illustrate  "Problem 
Sensitivity— What's  Wrong  Here?"  This  Is 
his  Illustration.) 

"My  sister  Emily  Is  sick  again,"  answers 
Mr  Hooper.  "We  tried  to  get  a  nurse  but 

^^l^'t  ^"  ^°  ^^^^^-  ^°  ^"^  g°»"e:  to  stay 
»ith  her  for  a  while.  She  lives  alone." 
Well,  I  could  stay  for  you,"  offers  Susan, 

Because,  you  know,  I  was  a  nurse  before 
i  got  married  to  Gordon." 

"pank  you,  Susan,  but  she's  expecting 
•-ne  Mr.  Hooper  says.  "I  don't  think  it's  too 
wious.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  listen.  If  there's  anything  I  can  do. 
,„  '!"■*  ^^^  '«t  me  know.  I'd  be  happy  to 
?o  stay  With  her." 

Sn!L*'^5"i°'^  *°  "Reasoning  and  Problem 
d?»m  ?;  '^"^  ^""'^^  vignette  Is  Intended  to 
nit^t  °°*  °°'y  ^'^^  concern  of  the  good 
MIghbor,  but  the  Idea  that  a  woman's  place 
not  necessarily  m  the  home. 

teaoh^.  !v™*^   *   counting   film.   This   one 
'^acnes  the  number  4,   so   It   shows   four 
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of  many  objects  In  syncopated  rhythm — 
while  little  boys  wait  for  the  Inevitable 
counting-film  climax  in  which  a  waiter  ap- 
pears at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs  carrying 
a  tray  holding  four  (or  whatever)  coconut- 
cream  pies — then  falls  head-over-heels  down 
the  stairs. 

'I  don't  like  It,"  Mrs.  Cooney  says  flatly 
of  the  pratfall  finale.  "Banana-peel  humor 
Is  male  and  it's  from  age  4  on.  Younger 
children — 2-year-olds,  say — think  he's  hurt." 
Then  why  does  the  guy  stay?  "The 
show."  said  Mrs.  Cooney,  "Is  definltelv 
male-oriented." 

"Sesame  Street"  is  male-oriented  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  character  of  Gordon 
dominates  the  series.  "This  was  done  In  order 
to  upgrade  the  black  male."  said  Mrs. 
Cooney.  "We  felt  very  strongly  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  show  a  black  male  who 
works  and  Is  strong  and  who  Is  the  force 
in  the  Sesame  Street  community,  because 
the  father  Is  missing  in  so  manv  slum 
homes." 

Yet  Gordon  as  the  force  in  the  Sesame 
Street  community  does  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  views  of  Mrs.  Cooney.  "I  am  a 
feminist,  myself."  said  the  executive  direc- 
tor, who.  though  married,  is  childless.  "Our 
society  doesn't  need  more  babies,  we  need 
more  doctors."  So  she  pushed  for  Susan,  who 
is  portrayed  as  also  married  but  childless,  to 
get  a  Job  outside  the  home.  "We  felt  we  had 
put  her  down  a  little  In  making  Gordon  so 
important,"  Mrs.  Cooney  said.  "Susan  was 
just  the  little  woman  in  the  kitchen.  We 
talked  about  making  her  a  doctor,  but  It 
didn't  seem  real,  with  them  living  where  thev 
live." 

So  the  next  scene  in  the  continuing  story 
of  the  people  of  Sesame  Street  has  Susan  dis- 
cuss wnth  her  husband  whether  she  should  go 
back  Into  nursing.  "The  reason  we  chose 
public-health  nurse."  said  Mrs.  Cooney,  "was 
that  the  medical  services  in  this  country  are 
going  to  need  more  and  more  people.  "Then, 
too.  we  wanted  a  Job  with  a  uniform  that 
little  girls  could  identify." 

In  the  script.  Susan  wants  Gordon  to  ap- 
prove her  intention  to  go  down  to  the  Public 
Health  Department  and  renew  her  license, 
and  Gordon  approves.  However,  the  dialogue 
Is  partly  Improvised:  like  many  of  "Sesame 
Street's"  Improvlsatlonal  scenes,  it  Is  partly 
clumsy;  and  for  that  very  reason.  It  Is  rather 
revealing.  Susan  tells  Gordon  that  she  wants 
to  discuss  whether  or  not  she  should  go  back 
to  work,  but  no  discussion  actually  takes 
place.  "After  all,"  she  begins,  "I'm  a  trained 
nurse  and  I  Just  think  they  could  use  my 
services,  and  I  was  wondering  what — how  you 
felt  about  It.  what  you  thought  about  it?"  To 
this  awkwardly  phrased  question.  Gordon 
replies  that  he  had  spoken  to  her  when  she 
came  back  from  Mr.  Hoopers  store,  but  she 
walked  right  by  him  without  answering. 
Susan  apologizes,  explaining  that  the  critical 
nursing  shortage  was  on  her  mind.  "If  it  bugs 
you  that  much,  I"ll  tell  you  what,'"  Gordon 
grumpily  concludes:  "Try  it  and  see  how  It 
works  out." 

Nell  Smith,  who  has  been  directing  the  first 
season  but  is  now  leaving  to  return  to  soap 
operas,  says  that  he  w-ould  have  liked  more 
time  to  rehearse  the  Improvlsatlonal  mate- 
rial. "The  show  has  a  soft  underbelly,"  said 
Smith.  "It's  on  five  hours  a  week,  so  we  have 
to  turn  out  a  lot  of  tape.  Some  things  have  to 
go  m  the  can.  not  because  they  are  the  way 
I  want  to  see  them,  but  because  we've  got 
to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  tape  each 
week."  This  scene  Is  clearly  a  case  In  point : 
what  chiefly  comes  through  Is  the  ambival- 
ence of  actor  Matt  Robinson  as  a  person  to- 
ward the  situation  on  which  he  is  being 
asked  to  improvise.  Off  screen.  Robinson  savs 
he  realizes  that  feminists  want  to  use  "Se- 
same Street"  to  upgrade  the  female;  still,  he 
says,  many  black  Americana  consider  that 
the  most  Important  role  black  women  can 
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play  at  present  Is  as  ego  supports  for  their 
husbands.  The  problem  with  the  scene  as 
played  Is  that  it  gives  the  impression  that 
Gordon  is  acquiescing  to  Susan  s  desire  to  go 
back  to  work  ,"If  u  bugs  you  that  much 
.  .  ),  but  doesn't  really  approve.  The  effect 
is  hardly  a  contribution  to  building  a  strong 
male  image.  I  felt  that  this  scene  at  least 
should  not  have  gone  into  the  can  until  there 
was  agreement  on  the  effect  Sesame  Street" 
wanted  it  to  achieve. 

The  tradition  from  this  segment  to  the 
next  is  accomplished  by  Gordon  as  he  watches 
Susan  go  oft  to  the  nurse's  registry  "Well 
she's  happy  now,"  he  rather  moodilv  tells  a 
black  child  named  Kwame  and  a  white  child 
named  Ann.  "And.  speaking  of  happv  people 
take  a  look  down  there.  ..  ."  -    r-     r-     • 

Down  the  street.  Bob  McGrath  sings  "Hap- 
piness Is-  to  another  group  of  children  in 
that  gentle,  quiet-voiced,  non-threatening 
Misterogers  manner  that  is  the  staple  of  most 
television  for  mlddje-class  preschoolers. 

But  immediately  afterward,  Oscar  the 
Grouch  raises  the  lid  of  his  garbage  can  tc 
.sing  his  antihero's  version  ("Happlnest  Is 
sand  in  your  sandwich,  rock?  in  vour  sneak- 
ers .  .  ."i  and  this  licerblc  tsuch.  to  a  rock 
beat,  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  keeps  "Sesame 
Street"  from  getting  too  bland  for  the  kid 
who  loves  "Laugh-In  ■' 

Since  the  relational  concepts  being  taught 
this  particular  day  include  "up."  there  is 
now  a  film  of  the  Muppets  singing  "Up  Up 
and  Away  "  while  doing  a  comedy  turn  In 
a  beautiful  balloon. 

When  the  filmed  musical  number  Is  fin- 
ished, the  camera  focuses  on  the  street  again. 
Gordon  gives  a  coffee  c«n  with  both  ends 
removed  to  a  black  boy  named  Chet  and  an 
Oriental  girl  named  Mia  and  lets  them  dem- 
onstrate the  meaning  of  'through  "  with  their 
hands — which  leads  into  the  Batman  film  on 
"up."  "through"  and  "around  "" 

And  so  the  show  progresses,  from  street  to 
segment  and  back  again  Just  before  Susan 
returns  to  Sesame  Street  in  her  visiting 
nurse's  uniform,  bringing  the  internal  story 
to  a  conclusion,  the  "Yellow  Yahoo  "  cartoon 
and  another  Y  commercial  are  repeated.  Why? 
Watching  In  Chicago.  Sarah  Biggins,  who  was 
a  Head  Start  teacher  before  she  began  to 
teach  remedial  reading  in  inner-citv  schools, 
knew  immediately.  "I  can  see  that  'Sesame 
Street'  is  definitely  geared  to  preschool  be- 
cause of  its  repetition.  "  she  said.  "My  nephew, 
who  is  2  and  a  half,  knows  most  of  the  num- 
bers 1  to  10.  and  points  them  out.  But  the 
older  kids  can  get  a  lot  out  of  It  because 
of  the  goldmine  of  creativity  involved  in 
the  production.  Man!  Those  guys  sure  know 
how  to  get  to  the  young  minds" 

It  is  a  talent  they  exercise  cautiously.  To 
teach  the  concept  of  roundness  for  example. 
a  script  called  for  the  camera  to  show  such 
round  objects  as  a  button,  a  coin,  a  pop- 
bottle  tojo — "and  the  writer  had  written  in 
the  peace  symbol.  "  said  Lutrello  Home,  the 
studio  producer.  "I  deleted  the  peace  symbol 
and  substituted  something  else"  Horne 
touched  the  peace  symbol  on  his  own  coat : 
"I  wear  that  button,  but  Its  not  for  this 
show.  I  couldn't  see  it  as  part  of  'Sesame 
Street.'  " 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  Sesame 
Street?"  ask  the  bright  yellow  buttons  that 
have  sprouted  all  over  the  land  on  preschool- 
ers and  graduate  students  alike.  The  story 
of  how  the  creators  of  Sesame  Street  got 
their  starts  in  February,  1966,  at  a  dinner 
party  that  Joan  Cooney  gave  In  her  Manhat- 
tan apartment.  Among  the  guests  were  Lewis 
Preedman.  director  of  programing  at  Chan- 
nel 13  and  Mrs.  Cooney's  boss  at  the  time. 
and  Lloyd  Morrlsett,  then  vice  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  now  chairman 
of  the  newly  Independent  Children's  Televi- 
sion Workshop. 

"Channel  13  had  been  having  a  sensational 
season,"  Mrs.  Cooney  recalled,  (Indeed:  she 
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won  an  Emmy  in  1966  for  a  three-hour  clocu- 
meii'ary  on  the  Federal  poverty  program.) 
•Lew  was  saving.  'Television  is  the  new  edu- 
cational tool,  whether  It's  educating  now 
formallv  or  not.'  Since  Carnegie  was  In  pre- 
school research.  Eomethtng  clicked  in  Lloyd's 
mind:  Why  not  marry  television  to  preschool 
education?  Within  a  few  weeks  he  called  me 
and  said,  'how  would  you  like  to  do  a  study 
for  us  on  the  potential  of  television  in  pre- 
school education?" 

"I'd  never  seen  a  children's  show,"  Mrs. 
Cooney  confe-.sed.  "I  knew  what  I  knew  from 
McLuhan:  kids  were  watching  shows  like 
•Batman'  and  'Get  Smart'  and  they  were 
watching  a  lot  of  commercials.  I  was  In  tele- 
vision and  I'd  majored  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  but  I  wasn't  In  com- 
mercial television  and  I  wasn't  an  educator. 
But  that  was  what  Lloyd  wanted:  someone 
In  television  who  could  iigure  It  all  out  for 
them  without  any  axes  to  grind  on  what 
kind  of  preschool   theory  triumphed." 

Bv  November.  1966.  her  report  was  ready. 
"Spend  a  lot  of  money  on  this."  she  recom- 
mended. And  while  Morrlsett  went  after 
financing.  Mrs.  Cooney  began  to  look  for  a 
staff. 

The  way  to  Sesame  Street  was  eventually 
paved  by  a  two-year  grant  of  $8  million 
lolntly  from  the  Carnegie.  Pord  and  Markle 
Poui\datlons.  Operation  Head  Start,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  "When  the  project 
was  announced.  I  was  the  only  stalT."  said 
J:<an  Cooney.  "I  had  been  appointed  by  the 
heads  of  the  funding  organizations  to  be  the 
executive  director.  Within  a  day  or  two  after 
the  story  broke  in  The  Times.  I  got  a  letter 
from  Michael  Dann.  senior  vice  president  of 
C  B.S..  whom  I  had  never  met.  'You  are  faced 
with  a  very  serious  problem — whom  are  you 
golnsc  to  select  as  your  executive  producer?* 
he  sa'.d  'You  are  going  to  make  a  terrible 
mistake  If  you  don't  go  for  a  guy  who  has 
had  some  experience  in  volume  producing."  " 

Dann  recommended  David  D.  Connell.  who 
had  been  executive  producer  of  Robert  Kee- 
shan  Associates,  which  produces  "Captain 
KiUigaroo."  ""Kangaroo"  is  the  commercial 
networks'  only  dally  children's  show.  While 
It  and  "Sesame  Street"  are  both  basically 
entertainment  with  an  Informational  con- 
tent, the  Captain's  quiet  conversation  and 
gentle  fant.vsy  are  oriented  toward  middle- 
class  kids.  Besides,  he  Isn't  watched  In  the 
slums,  because  ghetto  kids  go  to  bed  late  and 
get  up  after  the  early-morning  "Kangaroo" 
is  over. 

"Bob  Keeshan  deserves  all  kinds  of  credit 
for  Sesame  Street,' "  said  Mrs.  Cooney 
of  the  man  who  Is  the  Captain.  "He  built 
extraordinary  talent,  and  although  his  turn- 
over rate  is  not  high  at  all,  most  of  the  guys 
who  have  been  very  Interested  In  high- 
quality  children's  television  have  passed 
through  Ills  show." 

The  problem  for  such  men  was:  "'After 
Kangaroo."  what?""  As  ConneU  said:  "I 
left  Kangaroo"  because  I'd  been  witli  the 
shi'W  for  12  years  and  producing  It  for  9. 
and  I  was  at  an  age  and  a  stage  where  I 
thought  that  if  I  was  going  to  do  something 
else.  I'd  better  move.  But  I  was  discourage* 
enough  about  the  direction  of  children's  tele- 
vision that  I  didn't  care  if  I  ever  did  It 
again." 

To  produce  "Seasame  Street,"  Connell  left 
a  vice  presidency  at  Ken  Snyder  Enterprises, 
producers  of  TV.  industrial  and  documentary 
films,  where  he  did  not  work  on  chlldren"s 
shows.  Then,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  re- 
unions of  "Kangaroo"  veterans,  he  lured  back 
a  writer  named  Jon  Stone  who  had  fled  TV 
for  a  freelancer's  hideout  in  Vermont. 

"Jon  Stone  has  really  been  the  creative 
spiark,"  said  Mrs.  Cooney.  '"He  thought 
through  the  format,  wrote  the  pilot,  and  Is 
the  head  writer  now.  We  were  always  talk- 
ing about  short  segments  in  various  produc- 
tion styles.  Jon  came  up  with  the  idea:  "Why 
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not  an  inner-city  street  where  these  people 
live  and  they"re  neighbors?'  " 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  a  street  in  an 
urban  run-down  area  would  give  the  chil- 
dren we  were  most  Interested  in  reaching 
a  neighborhood  to  identify  with."  said  Stone, 
a  brown-bearded  man  with  a  sense  of  comedy, 
an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions of  the  electronic  medium  and  a  38-year- 
old  mind  that  digs  the  3-to-5-year-old  mind. 
"It  would  be  depressing  in  color  scheme,  as 
the^e  streets  are.  but  totally  and  happily 
integrated — a  street  in  which  the  people  who 
live  take  tremendous  pride." 

•■Initially."  said  Connell,  "'we  felt  we  should 
keep  the  street  very  realistic.  Initially,  it  was 
not  a  place  where  fantasy  would  happen. 
But  we  found  that  when  we  cut  away  from 
the  street  to  a  piece  of  animation,  for  exam- 
pie,  the  child's  interest  went  up.  Conclusion: 
we"ve  got  to  make  the  street  more  exciting. 
So  it  turned  into  a  street  where  Oscar  can 
come  out  of  a  trash  can  or  Big  Bird  can 
cume  wandering  by." 

Matt  Robinson,  for  ex.ijnple,  who  plays 
Gordon,  had  been  a  staff  writer,  producer 
and  performer  for  WCAV-TV  In  Philadelphia. 
Connell  originally  hired  him  as  a  producer 
to  supervise  the  making  of  the  live-.iction 
films  that  are  dropped  into  "Sesame  Street" 
as  part  of  the  carefully  calculated  package. 
Robinson  was  not  to  remain  a  producer  long, 
for  Connell  was  having  trouble  casting  the 
key  role  of  Gordon.  "One  day,  we  asked  Matt 
to  read.  About  two  minutes  into  the  first 
audition,  we  knew  he  was  the  right  guy," 
Connell  recalled. 

Atwut  one  minute  Into  any  Installment  of 
••Sesiune  Street."  viewers  know  that  Connell 
has  the  right  guy:  a  big.  self-confident  man 
wlio  wears  an  Afro,  a  mustache  and  bushy 
sideburns,  and  speaks  to  children  of  all 
colors  in  a  tone  that  exudes  color-blindness. 
Still,  he  thinks  of  himself  as  a  black  jjer- 
former:  "•Somewhere  around  4  or  5.""  he  said, 
•"a  black  kid  is  going  to  learn  he's  black.  He's 
going  to  learn  that  that's  positive  or  nega- 
tive. What  I  want  to  project  is  a  positive 
Image. •" 

""One  of  our  biggest  problems."  said  Joan 
Cooney.  '"was  naming  this  street.  We  had 
suggestions  as  square  as  'Fun  Street'  to  as 
hip  as  "123  Avenue  B."  A  writer  submitted 
Sesame  Street. •  We  got  some  flack  on  it. 
Some  people  thought  the  kids  would  pro- 
nounce it  •See  Same  Street.'  But  that's  be- 
cause they  were  linear  types  thinking  of 
children  only  reading  rather  than  reading 
and  kearing." 

In  grading  •'Sesame  Street."  which  does 
not.  after  all.  have  the  captive  audience  of 
even  the  most  uninspiring  nursery-school 
teacher,  the  first  yardstick  must  be:  is  It 
being  watched  by  Its  target  audience  of  pre- 
schoolers— from  the  Inner  city  and  rural 
poverty  areas? 

A.  C.  Nielsen  has  no  problem  In  measuring 
middle-class  viewing:  During  one  week  in 
December,  he  found  2.2  million  homes 
watching  at  least  part  of  the  show  each  day. 
Using  rater's  formulas  for  numbers  of  view- 
ers per  set  and  adding  an  estimate  for  the 
lojge  numbers  of  group  viewers  in  nursery 
schools  and  elsewhere,  the  Workshop  pro- 
jected a  daily  viewing  audience  of  between 
five  and  six  million  children.  That  is  still 
short  of  the  6.6  million  in  the  age  group  who 
watch  the  major  network  shows  on  Saturday 
morning— designed  to  teach  children  to  rec- 
og^nize  products,  rather  than  letters  and 
nimibers. 

The  viewing  habits  of  the  poor,  however, 
are  seldom  market-researched,  though  90 
per  cent  of  America's  families  with  incomes 
under  $5,000  have  television  seta.  So,  to 
learn  if  the  poor  child  was  watching,  an 
In-depth  study  of  500  families  in  New  York's 
low-income  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  was 
conducted  for  the  Workshop  last  March  by 
the  Daniel  Yankelovlch  public-opinion  poll- 
ing firm.  Their  findings:  90  per  cent  of  the 
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children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5  who 
spend  their  days  at  home  rather  than  in 
day-care  centers  or  nursery  schools  watch 
"Sesame  Street."  Even  more  promising,  half 
of  the  children  tune  in  the  set  themselves 
each  day  without  waiting  for  prompting  or 
help  from  their  elders.  TTie  audience  in  rural 
poverty  areas  still  hasn't  been  measured. 

Next  year,  the  Workshop  will  increase  its 
efforts  to  reach  more  f>oor  children  by  wag. 
Ing  the  kind  of  promotion  and  utilization 
campaigns  that  it  carried  out  this  season  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  among  the  Indians 
of  Alcatraz  in  15  or  20  larger  cities.  The 
Workshop  will  be  helped,  of  course,  by  the 
self-help  of  various  communltle.s.  In  New 
Orleans,  this  past  season,  for  example,  block 
parties  for  ""Sesame"-watchlng  have  been 
held,  with  mothers  taking  turns  supervising 
the  children,  and  the  Housing  Authority  of 
New  Orleans  has  used  its  resources  to  en- 
courage tenants  to  get  preschoolers  to  take 
in  the  show. 

But  in  an  area  of  few  expectations  in 
Detroit,  a  firs'-grade  teacher  commented 
that  "Sesame  Street""  seems  Irrelevant  to  the 
disadvantaged  ghetto  children.  "They  have  no 
motivation  to  watch  it,  especially  at  home. 
Whereas,  the  black  and  white,  middleclass 
mothers  encourage  their  children  to  watch 
it,  the  lower-class  mother  isn't  around  to 
encourage  it.  We  tried  looking  at  it  In  cur 
classroom,  but  the  kids  were  uninterested. 
They  did  enjoy  the  nimribers  because  they 
were  so  fast,  but  they  Juat  didn't  want  to 
watch  the  rest." 

Still,  the  first  studies  suggest  tha'L  Sesame 
Street"  is  achieving  its  limited  but  quite 
specific  goals  Dr.  Palmer  gave  an  exa.Tiple: 
••When  we  defined  our  goals  in  the  seminars, 
one  cf  them  was:  If  a  chi'.d  Is  shown  a  rec- 
tangle, he  c.ia  supply  :t.=;  name.^  N'ot'iing  am- 
biguous about  that.  But  nothing  ea.>y  about 
it.  either,  if  you're  3.  I  have  a  nr.->heT  who 
got  "circle,"  'square'  and  'triangle'— but  in- 
stead of  'rectangle,'  he  said  "refrigerator.'  He 
knew  it  was  some  big  word  that  started  with 
an  R."' 

The  first  Impact  studies  focused  on  130 
poor  children  in  day-care  centeri  in  Tennes- 
see. Long  Island  and  Maine  Half  were  view- 
ers, half  non-viewers;  both  groups  were  di- 
vided about  equally  racially  Chiidrea  who 
watched  "Sesame  Street""  regu;  rly  in  its  Srst 
six  weeks  made  gains  two-and-cnc-ha!f  times 
as  great  as  the  gains  made  by  these  who  did 
not  watch  it  One  result  that  Dr  Palmer 
found  dramatic  was  the  learninet  gr.ins  made 
in  letter  recognition  The  letter  W  was  fea- 
tured regularly  on  the  early  ^hovvs  through 
frequent  repetition  of  the  1 -minute  cartoon 
spot  alx>ut  Wanda  the  Witch.  Who  Walked  to 
the  Well  one  Wednesday  in  Wm'.er  to  get 
Water  to  Wash  her  Wig.  ( If  you  must  know, 
the  Wig  was  Whipped  aV.'.iy  bv  a  Wild  Wind. 
Moral:  Witches  Who  Wash  fneir  Wigs  on 
Windy  Winter  Wednesdays  are  Wacky  )  Be- 
fore Wanda  and  the  series  got  started,  one 
out  of  four  in  the  viewing  group  could  name 
the  letter  Sis  '.veeks  later,  their  numbers  had 
doubled.  Yet  there  was  virtually  no  gain  m 
recognition  among  the  control  group  of  non- 
viewers.  Substantial  increases  were  also  noted 
in  the  experimental  group's  ability  to  solve 
simple  logic,  sorting  classification  and  en-J- 
meratlon  problems. 

But  it  is  the  goals  themselves  that  are  chal- 
lenged by  Frank  Garfunkel,  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  Boston  University,  who  contemp- 
tuously refers  to  "Sesame  Street '  as  "the 
g^eat  palliative." 

""If  what  people  want  is  for  children  to 
memorize  numbers  and  letters  without  re- 
gard to  their  meaning  or  use  .  without 
regard  to  the  differences  between  children, 
then  'Sesame  Street'  Is  truly  responsive. 
Professor  Garfunkel  wrote  to  The  Boston 
Globe. 

'"To  give  a  child  30  seconds  of  one  thing 
and  then  to  switch  It  and  give  him  30  sec- 
onds of  another.""  he  says.  "Is  to  nurture  ir- 
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relevance  and  to  give  reinforcement  to  a 
type  of  intellectual  process  that  can  never 
engage  in  sustained  and  developed  thought. " 
Professor  Garfunkel's  objections  were  chal- 
lenged, in  turn,  by  Dr.  Gerald  S.  Lesser, 
professor  of  education  and  developmental 
psychology  at  Harvard  University,  and  an 
adviser  to  the  producers.  "Different  children 
Icarn  in  different  ways  and  profit  from  dif- 
ferent experiences.  "  Dr.  Lesser  wrote  to  the 
Globe,  "and  'Sesame  Street"  Is  an  effort  to 
provide  one  option,  one  alternative  that  may 
be  useful  to  some  cliildren.  We  do  nut  intend 
that  this  one  television  series  .  .  will  stib- 
stltute  for  all  other  forms  of  educational 
experiences  young  children  need,  'personal- 
ized' experiences  included.  We  are  providing 
one  small  component  of  what  ultimately 
must  become  a  full  range  of  educational 
opportunities  for  all  young  children." 

The  use  of  telertslon  techniques  to  teach 
continues  to  gnaw  at  educators.  Carl  Berei- 
ter.  a  professor  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  and  an  authority  on 
preschool  learning,  complains  that  what  he 
has  seen  of  "Sesame  Street'  has  been  too  far 
removed  from  "structured"  teaching  He 
says  that  the  show  has  been  "based  entirely 
on  audience  appeal  and  is  not  really  teach- 
ing anything  in  particular."" 

Probably   the   principal    objection   to    the 
use  of   television    for    preschool    education, 
however,  is  that  while  the  mlddleclass  child 
will  learn  the  things  TV  can  teach  anyway. 
from  a  rich  environment  of  books  and  rec- 
ords and   vacations  and  parental  conversa- 
tions   overheard,    the    ghetto    child    needs 
much  mere  than  its  smattering  of  cob-nitlve 
learning.   "Mainly   to  meet   the  demands   of 
minority  group  parents."  wrote  critic  Robert 
lewis    Shayon    In    The    Saturday    Review. 
'Sesame   Street'    stressed    cognitive    learn- 
ing—the teaching  of  numbers  and  letters  of 
the  alphabet."  Shayon  conceded  that  "early 
results  suggest   that   minority   children   do 
learn  from  the  programs":    still,  he  is   one 
of  those  who   feel    that   preschoolers    most 
need  the  kind  of  affective  learning — learn- 
ing related  to  feelings  and  emotion.? — that 
calls  for  a  teacher.  "The  acquisition  of  cog- 
nitive skills   Is   important,"'   wrote    Shayon. 
•but  they  are  hardly  the  answer  to  our  soci- 
ety's social  and  personal  ills." 

Indeed.  It  is  the  fear  that  ""Sesame  Street" 
will  become  a  .substitute  for  ""pensonallzed 
expenences,"  r.ither  than  a  supplement  to 
them,  that  worries  educators  with  long 
experience  in  preschool  education  in  the 
ghetto.  "If  'Sesame  Street'  Is  the  onlv  thing 
ghetto  kids  have.  I  don't  think  lt"s  going 
to  do  much  good,"  said  Sister  Marv  Mel 
O'Dowd,  who  drew  up  the  curriculum  for 
Chicago's  Archdiocesan  Head  Start  program 
and  now  directs  the  curriculum  of  Capitol 
Head  Start  in  Washington,  D.C.  "It  never 
hurts  a  child  to  be  able  to  count  to  10  or 
recognize  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
Without  the  guidance  of  a  teacher,  he'll  be 
Ue  one  of  our  preschoolers  who  was  able 
'^  write  'CAUTION'  on  the  blackboard  after 
seeing  it  on  the  back  of  so  many  busses,  and 
told  me  "That  says  "Stop.'  " 

Significantly,  Joan  Ganz  Cooney  Is  in 
agreement.  '"Television  Is  a  very  poor  substi- 
tute for  a  comprehensive  preschool  develop- 
ment, '  she  said.  "AU  the  effective  and  cer- 
^  cognitive  things  are  better  done  bv  a 
teacher."' 

nn?-","/^''*^'^'  POlaJ^zed  society,  however, 
one  ajectu'e  thing  "Sesame  Street"  can  do 
laat  many  teachers  are  prevented  by  cir- 
wh^f  f  ^'""^  '^°'°8  '«  to  show  blacks  and 
eouX.  7^^  together  in  harmony.  "Racial 
SnI  ^^'°^  instilled  by  showing  no  dls- 
iZ  .  «ifv.^^°  ™«^^'"  "  Chen  Chamber- 
n,  *  "^"^-grade  teacher  In  Buffalo  Grove 
„;  "^erved.  Or  as  one  mother  in  New  Jer- 
^baerved:    "When    my    4-year-old    first 

SWZ^^^'^  '^^""^  St'-^t'"  sJ^e  thought 
"»a  ana  Gordon  were  bad  people.  When 
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asked  why,  she  said.  "They  are  different  from 
us.  Their  hair  and  skin  are  all  funny.'  After 
watching  the  show  for  some  time,  one  day 
she  said.  'Mommy,  Susan  and  Gordon  are 
not  really  funny  or  bad  people.  They  still 
have  different  skin  and  hair,  but  now  1  know 
them  ..."'" 

"The  bl.-ick  and  white  being  together— that 
means  a  lot,""  a  black  Bedford-Stuvvesant 
mother  told  a  black  interviewer.  On  the  other 
hiind,  a  white,  middle-class  liberal  who  has 
spent  a  lifetime  in  television  calls  the  show 
"a  white,  middle-class  cop-out." 

Well.  If  the  show  gives  in  to  the  temptation 
to  capitalize  on  its  great  appeal  to  the  mid- 
dle class  at  the  expense  of  the  disadvantaged 
then  It  will  be  a  cop-out.  But  "Sesame 
Street's""  plans  for  the  future  don"t  look  that 
way.  For  next  season,  Mrs.  Cooney  has  already 
promised  ""new  material  designed  to  better 
reach  key  ethnic  groups,  speclficallv  the 
teaching  of  English  vocabularv  to  Spanish - 
speaking  children  "' 

A  more  likely  cop-out  is  that  the  Federal 
Government — which  provides  half  of  "Ses- 
ame Street's"  funds,  will  decide  to  make 
the  television  show  a  monev-=aving  substi- 
tute for  Head  Start.  Mrs.  Cooney  hns  antici- 
pated this  reaction:  "I  think  the  project  is 
KOlng  to  be  attractive  to  Government  offl"la!s 
and  Congress  because  It  seems  t  >  be  co.-ir. 
effective  and  an  answer  to  preschool  educ:;- 
tion."  she  said,  "'whereas,  in  mv  view,  it  is 
a  project  that  could  help  make  effective— 
and  enrich— preschool  program?.  T  .see  its 
great  Importance  to  the  innercltv  child  a>!  a 
supplement."' 

"President  Nixon  ha.s  wrlttfn  Mr.-  Coonpy 
that  "'the  Chlldren"s  Television  Workshop 
certainly  deserves  the  high  pral.=e  it  h<).<:  been 
getting  from  young  and  old  alike  in  everv 
corner  of  the  nation.  This  Administration  is 
enthusiastically  committed  to  opening  up 
opportunities  for  everv  vounester.  particu- 
larly during  his  first  five  years  of  life,  and 
is  pleased  to  be  among  the  sponsors  of  your 
distinguished  program." 

"Sesame  Street"  alone,  of  course,  v.-il!  not 
open  up  those  opportunities.  An  illustration 
of  why  it  cannot  was  In  a  recent  Head  Start 
newsletter  In  which  Oralle  McAfee  of  the 
Vew  Nursery  School  at  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege discussed  "Using  "Se-same  Street'  In  thp 
Early  Childhood  Classroom." 

"Some  thlnes."  she  wrote,  "can  really  be 
learntxl  only  by  doing  ...  On  television  a 
concept  such  a.?  "round'  cin  be  presented 
only  in  two  dimensions,  which  really  is  In- 
adequate. So  we  would  supple.ment  .  "  .  with 
::ctual  round  objects  Eat  cranges,  grapefruit 
and  wieners:  notice  that  the  clav  balls  and 
snakes  the  children  make  are  round-  blow 
bubbles.  .  .  " 

Making  "Sesame  Street""  a  substitute  for 
Head  Start  would  not  only  be  a  pennywi.<;e 
cop  out.  but  would  bode  ill  for  "Sesame's"' 
future.  Head  Start  was  a  does-no-wrong  darl- 
ing of  the  middle-class  when  it  had  its  fad 
five  years  ago.  and  now  it  is  being  faulted  for 
failing  to  outweigh  all  the  defects  of  life 
in  the  ghetto.  How  much  more  vulnerable 
will  a  television  show  be  to  that  criticism. 
Poor  kids.  like  affluent  kids,  must  live  In  a 
three-dimensional  world,  relating  to  people, 
not  images,  and  the  opportunities  that  a 
society  offers  can't  all  be  on  a  screen. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  evaluate  ""Sesame 
Street"  at  Its  first  season  Is  to  consider  what 
it  has  taught  the  commercial  networks.  Be- 
fore ""Sesame  Street,"  the  same  vice  president 
of  daytime  programming  who  worried  about 
whether  soap  operas  were  selling  soap  also 
worried  about  whether  kids'  shows  were 
selling  toys  and  cereal.  "The  concensus 
among  agencies  and  executives  then  was  that 
quality  programming  for  Saturday  TV  was 
not  commercial,"  said  Jon  Stone.  "They  be- 
lieved that  the  kids  would  tune  out.  'Wo 
hope  that,  what  we've  proved  with  this 
show  Is  that  this  Isn't  the  case — that  kids 
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will  watch  quality  shows  and  will  choose 
them  over  sleazy  competition.  The  real  gain 
is  that  our  ratings  have  shown  the  networks 
that  quality  television  is  commerciallv 
viable."' 

So  now.  the  eyes  of  parents  who  have  seen 
•  Sesame  Street"  are  on  George  Heinemann 
vice  president  of  children's  programs  for 
NBC;  on  Allen  Ducovny.  supervisor  of  the 
children's  line-up  at  CBS:  on  Charles 
I  Chuck)  Jones,  executive  director  of  chil- 
dren's programming  for  ABC.  If  the  next 
commercial  season  is  as  wasteful  of  chil- 
dren's time  as  this  one  was.  at  least  there'll 
be  high-salaried  executives  to  blame. 

In  ■The  Medium  is  the  Message."  Marshall 
McLuhan  reproduced  a  New  Yorker  cartoon 
from  1965.  It  showed  a  boob  watching  the 
tube  and  commenting  to  his  wife:  "When 
you  consider  television's  awesome  power  to 
educate,  aren't  you  thankful  that  It 
doesn't?"  The  kids  watched  it  anyway,  of 
course,  and,  anyway,  it  does.  Just  before  the 
first  '"Sesame  Street"  program  was  shown 
to  Head  Start  Children  in  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Community  Center  in  Harlem,  one 
mother  mentioned  what  T\'  had  already 
taught  her  3-year-old:  "He  learn  the  ciga- 
rette commercial,  the  one  about  vou  come  a 
long  way.  baby." 

Now  we  have  "Sesame  Street,"  and  in  New 
Jersey,  recently,  a  reg-jlar  viewer— also  3 
years  old— burst  into  his  parents'  bedroom 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  shouting  and 
clutching  his  pillow.  His  parents  woke  with 
a  start,  thinking:  An  accident!  But  the 
ch:Id  was  shouting:  "Mommv,  Daddv!  ,Mv 
pillow — it's  a  rectangle:  " 

We've  come  a  long  way,  baby. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  SPEECH  BY  NAACP 
HEAD  CABLING  ADMINISTRATION 
ANTI-NEGRO 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  tlie  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  Bishop  Stephen  G. 
Spottswood.  delivered  in  his  keynot-e 
address  to  the  61st  annual  convention 
of  that  organization  at  Cincinnati  Ohio 
on  June  29,  1970,  and  partially  reprinted 
in  the  June  30  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  feel  these  remarks  are  signifi- 
cant because  they  indicate  the  growing 
disillusionment  of  a  large  number  of 
responiible  black  citizens  in  this  country 
with  the  i^olicies  and  practices  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  history  of  the  NAACP  as  a  cou- 
rageous organization  not  given  to  ex- 
treme action  or  inflammatory  rhetoric  is 
too  well  known  to  require  docimienta- 
tion.  It  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  that 
fine  group  became  convinced  that  its 
longstanding  commitment  to  the  reali- 
zation of  equality  for  black  people  within 
the  American  system  of  government  was 
no  longer  a  realistic  couise  to  follow. 
This  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  ad- 
ministration's immediate  recognition  of 
its  obligation  to  formulate  national  poli- 
cies which  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  all  Americans,  not  Just  the  so-called 
silent  majority. 
Bishop  Spottswood's  remarks  follow: 
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Excerpts  From  Speech  by  NAACP  Head 
Calling  Administration   Anti-Negro 

Cincinnati.  June  29  —Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  keynote  address  of  Bishop 
Stephen  G.  Spottswood.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  at 
the    association's    annual    convention    here 

todav: 

Two  years  ago.  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey'ciark.  speaking  for  the  Kerner  com- 
mission, called  for  "the  reaffirmation  ol  our 
faith  in  one  society."  and  the  commission 
Itself  sounded  a  warning  that  the  nation  is 
moving  in  the  direction  of  two  societies- 
one  black,  one  white — separate  and  unequal. 

Today,  the  signs  are  even  more  ominous. 
On  every  hand,  the  commentators  and  the 
politicians,  the  fainthearted  liberals  and  the 
tragically  misguided  black  separatists,  are 
announcing  the  end  of  integration.  e.-pecia!ly 
m  the  schools. 

For  the  first  time  since  Woodrow  Wilson, 
we  have  a  national  Administration  that  can 
be  rightly  characterized  as  anti-Negro. 

This  Is  the  first  time  since  1920  that  the 
national  Administration  has  made  It  a  mat- 
ter of  calc.ilated  policy  to  work  against  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  largest  minority 
of  lis  citizens. 

Here  are  a  few  Instances  supporting  our 
contention  of  the  Administration's  anti- 
Negro  policv: 

1.  Signing  of  defense  contracts  with  tex- 
tile companies  long  in  violation  of  contract 
requirements  versus  our  recommendations 
that  these  contracts  be  canceled. 

2  The  pull-back  on  school  desegregation. 
The  Administration  went  into  court  to  secure 
delays  m  already  ordered  desegregation. 
Thank  God.  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
these  attempts. 

HIGH    COURT    NOMINATIONS 

3.  The  nominations  of  Clement  Hayns- 
worth  and  G  Harrold  Carswell  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (Which  nominations 
were  defeated  by  the  leadership  of  the 
N  A  AC  P  .  along  with  other  organizations. 
including  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  of  which  Roy  Wllkins  is  chairman 
and  m  which  flght  our  Clarence  Mitchell 
demonstrated  his  superb  skills  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  truly  the  101st  Senator). 

4.  The  Administration  at  Washington 
weakened  our  hard-won  voting  rights  act  In 
the  House 

5.  The  Administration  opposed  the  cease- 
and-desist  order  power  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

6  The  Administration  supported  the  Sten- 
nis  amendment  on  the  school  appropriation 
bill. 

7.  The  Administration  produced  the  Moyni- 
han  memorandum  calling  for  "benign 
neglect." 

8.  The  Administration  supports  tax  ex- 
emption for  white,  separate  private  schools, 
aesu'ned  to  avert  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools 

y.  On  April  9.  after  the  rejection  of  ills 
iKimmee.  Judge  Carswell.  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  President  described  the  Ideal 
uidge  as  "someone  who  believes  in  the  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  as  I  do — a 
ludge  who  will  not  use  the  power  of  the 
Coiirt  to  seek  social  change  by  freely  Inter- 
preting the  law  or  constitutional  clauses.  ' 
This  Is  the  Administrations  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  the  equal  protection  clauses  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  exactly  what 
was  predicted.  It  has  given  encouragement 
to  the  Si-uithern  racists  whose  fullpage  ad- 
vertisements have  exposed  their  radical  re- 
treat to  the  calendar  level  of  the  1870'o, 
such  as  produced  by  Senator  [John  C  1  Sten- 
ni3  of  Miscilsilppl  and  Gov  l  John  J.]  Mc- 
Kelthen  of  Louisiana,  to  .>ay  nothing  of  the 
melodramatic  p<.>se  of  Florida's  Gov  [Claude 
R  1   Kirk  in  defying  the  Federal  court's  or- 
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ders  to  desegregate  the  Public  schools  of  the 
Everglades  State. 

Before  us  today,  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  a  single  society,  are  the  issues 
arising  from  what  seems  to  many  the  futility 
of  our  effort  toward  integration.  There  is  a 
tremendous  white  backlash  as  we  have  forged 
a  difficult  path  through  the  metallic  barriers 
m  housing,  employment  and  politics. 

A  small  but  vociferous  number  of  Negroes 
has  effected  the  black  retreat,  as  indicated 
in  the  black  college  students'  demands  for 
separate  dormitories,  separate  cafeterias,  sep- 
arate curricula  and  separate  facilities.  Inci- 
dentally, we  should  sympathize — even  as  we 
disagree — with  young  black  youth  whose  bit- 
ter and  bloody  experiences  on  white  college 
campuses  have  driven  them  to  "the  black 
retreat." 

.\CCENTUATINO    POLARITY 

The  White  backlash  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  black  retreat  on  the  other  hand  have 
combined  to  accentuate  the  racial  polarity 
Of  which  the  Kerner  commission  warned. 

At  this  Juncture  in  our  national  life,  we 
of  the  N.AA.CP..  recalling  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's declaration  that  "this  nation  cannot 
endure  half  free  and  half  slave."  emphati- 
cally paraphra.se  Mr  Lincoln  and  declare 
"this  country  cannot  endure  iialf  white  and 
half  black.'  If  American  democracy  is  to  sur- 
vive, we  shall  be  one  society,  as  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  vlsioned  and  the  Con- 
stltvition  declares 

Ours  is  a  national  problem  affecting  all 
Americans,  and  no  matter  where  we  live,  the 
problem  of  one  society  is  Ijefore  us.  For  in- 
stance. It  is  easy  for  Northern  Negroes  to  for- 
get the  South  because  local  needs  are  urgent 
and  desperate,  but  they  do  so  at  their  own 
peril. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  black  Americans  still 
live  in  the  South,  mostly  in  cities,  where  the 
problems  of  overcrowding,  housing,  crime, 
discrimination,  poor  education  are  the  same 
as  the  North's.  In  addition,  they  have  the 
Southern  segregation  traditions,  white  su- 
premacy ideology  and  wanton  murderous- 
ness. 

KtLLlNCS     BT     POLICE 

Even  as  lynching  was  the  Roman  holiday 
sport  of  the  19th  century  America,  killing 
black  Americans  promiscuously  has  been  the 
■JOth  century  pastime  of  our  police,  whose 
primary  duty  is  law  enforcement  and  keep- 
ing the  peace. 

I'm  thinking  of  the  six  Negroes  killed  In 
Augusta,  Ga.,  all  shot  in  the  back;  of  the 
Panthers  slain  in  their  beds  in  Chicago; 
of  the  students  slain  at  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege: of  the  almost  dally  news  stories  of  the 
indiscrunmate.  ruthless  slaying  of  black 
Americans  by  police  and  civilians,  under  the 
gtiise  of  "law  and  order,"  but  actually  fulfill- 
ing the  guidelines  of  a  bitter,  white  majority. 
whose  vain  effort  to  keep  us  "in  our  place  " 
leads  them  to  resort  to  the  policeman's  pistol 
and  kangaroo  court  trials. 

The  white  liberals  and  the  churches  have 
not  been  conspicuous  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom lately.  No  one  questions  the  demand  for 
an  immediate  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
ask  again,  why  is  it  that  white  people  always 
manage  to  find  some  issue  other  than  race 
to  which  they  give  their  priority  attention, 
the  latest  of  which  is  p>oUution  and  the 
ecology  ? 

If  racial  jtistice  and  civil  rights  had  com- 
manded Just  10  per  cent  of  the  attention  that 
white  liberals  have  given  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  we  would  not  be  in  the  position  we  are 
today — and  it  is  unlikely  that  we  would  have 
Nixon  in  the  White  House  either. 

We  must  counteract  some  black  authors 
who  have  tried  to  show  that  bad  English 
grammar  and  slurred  consonants  and  spe- 
ci.il  terminology  found  among  poorly  edu- 
cated Negroes  i  and  poorly  educated  white 
people)  are  really  a  different  language  which 
should  be  learned  and  used  In  ghetto  school 
teaching.  Recently  a  black  architect  has  been 
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working  on  the  theory  that  Negroes  should 
have  distinctive  type  housing — one  which 
adequately  accommodates  their  tribal  in- 
stincts inherited  from  our  African  past— re- 
ductlo  ad  absurdum! 

Then,  after  the  long  series  of  suggestions 
of  self-imposed  apartheid,  we  must  beware 
of  those  who  once  stood  on  the  solid  ground 
of  full  freedom  for  all  Americans  and  liave 
now  retreated  to  the  wabbling  field  of  com- 
promise  and  sinking  sands  of  surrender. 

For  example.  Roy  Innis,  national  director 
of  CORE,  recently  made  a  Deep  South  visit 
where  he  was  warmly  received  by  Govs.  John 
Bell  Williams  of  Mississippi,  John  J.  Mc- 
Keithen  of  Louisiana,  Albert  Brewer  of  Ala- 
bama and  Lester  (Ax-Handle)  Maddox  of 
Georgia. 

FOR    DUAL    SYSTEM 

He  was  there  to  solicit  their  interest  and 
support  of  the  Innis  plan  to  re-establish  a 
dual  school  system.  His  scheme  is  not  to 
have  separate  black  and  white  systems  by 
race — oh,  no — but  to  split  the  city  in  half 
along  residential  lines,  with  the  white  half 
under  its  school  system  and  the  black  half 
under  its  system. 

You  can  imagine  how  the  Governors  were 
delighted  with  the  Innis  proposal. 

There  are  others  who  advocate  a  separate 
nation,  to  be  set  up  somewhere,  or  for  auton- 
omous neighborhoods  or  districts  In  the 
cities — to  run  our  own  police,  fire  depart- 
ment, hospitals,  schools  and  everything  else. 
But  they  always  make  it  clear  that  they  ex- 
pect to  get  the  money  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  auton- 
omy on  someone  else's  money. 

No  major  problem  afflicting  black  Ameri- 
cans can  be  solved  except  by  solving  them 
for  all  Americans. 

We  have  worked  too  long  and  too  hard, 
made  too  many  sacrifices,  spent  too  much 
money,  shed  too  much  blood,  lost  too  many 
lives  fighting  to  vindicate  our  manhood  a3 
full  participants  in  the  American  system  to 
allow  our  victories  to  be  nullified  by  phony 
liberals,  die-hard  racisia,  discouraged  and 
demoralized  Negroes  and  power-seeking  pol- 
iticians. 


A  BILL  TO  CREATE  A  SINGLE  TRANS- 
PORTATION TRUST  FUND 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  to  create  a  single 
transportation  trust  fund  to  meet  the 
total  transportation  needs  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  1970's  and  beyond.  My  bill  is 
designed  to  cut  across  the  rigid  modal 
patterns  that  today  restrict  the  develop- 
ment of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem and  which  result  in  inefficient  and 
distorted  uses  of  our  transportation  re- 
sources. It  is  a  vital  step  toward  achieving 
our  national  goals  for  safe  and  efficient 
transportation  for  everyone. 

In  section  3  of  the  recently  enacted 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970,  the  Secretarj-  of  Transportation  is 
called  upon  to  formulate  and  recommend 
a  national  transportation  policy  to  the 
Congress  within  1  year.  The  act  requires 
the  Secretary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  coordinated  development  and  im- 
provement of  all  modes  of  transportation 
together  with  the  priority  which  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  each  mode  of  transporta- 
tion." For  any  policy  to  be  turned  into 
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reality,  the  means  must  be  provided  to 
apply  resources  in  the  transportation 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed.  This 
cannot  be  done  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
maintain  separate  irust  funds  for  liigh- 
ways  and  for  airport  and  aii-way  de- 
velopment and  if  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation is  to  be  denied  an  equally  stable, 
long-term  source  of  revenue.  We  need  a 
united,  systematic  approach  to  deal  with 
America's  transportation  problems. 

In  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  passed  by  the  89th  Congress,  Con- 
gress stated  that  its  purpose  is  to  "assure 
the  coordinated  effective  administration 
of  the  transportation  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government."  The  Department 
oi  Transportation  has  not  achieved  this 
goal,  and  it  cannot  do  so  under  its  present 
statutory  authorities.  While  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Transportation  is  granted  broad 
policymaking  functions,  actual  responsi- 
bility for  transportation  programs  re- 
mains split  among  the  modal  administra- 
tions as  it  was  before  passage  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act.  Most 
importantly,  moneys  are  separately  pro- 
vided for  and  expended  for  each  of  the 
modes  of  transportation  without  effective 
coordination  and  assessment  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  country's  total  transporta- 
tion needs. 

If  we  are  to  make  our  hopes  for  a  bal- 
anced and  coordinated  national  trans- 
portation system  into  reality,  two  things 
must  be  done.  There  must  be  centralized 
administration  of  transportation  re- 
sources that  can  put  the  money  where 
the  needs  are;  and  second,  there  must 
be  a  reorganization  of  transportation  au- 
thority and  operations  within  the  Gov- 
ernment that  will  make  balanced  and  ef- 
fective transportation  planning  possible. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  lays 
the  foundation  for  making  these  changes 
m  our  Government's  approach  to  trans- 
portation problems  and  in  moving  for- 
ward towards  a  balanced  national  trans- 
.aortation  system.  Title  I  of  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
utilization  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
resources  to  implement  the  national 
transportation  policy.  It  supplements 
section  3  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  calling  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  transportation  policy 
by  requiring  detailed  and  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with 
respect  to  funds  in  the  next  decade.  It 
also  calls  for  recommendation  for 
thanses  in  Government  organization  to 
make  it  better  equipped  to  effectuate  the 
national  transportation  policy. 

Title  II  of  my  bill  will  create  a  single 
•ransportation  trust  fund  which  will  be 
available  for  expenditures  in  accordance 
•>:ih  the  comprehensive  national  trans- 
portation plan"  to  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  will  unify  and  coordinate  the 
l^ay  we  spend  our  money  on  transporta- 
tion and  lead  to  more  effective  utilization 
01  our  resources. 

Title  III  of  my  bill  amends  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  to  provide  in- 
creased revenues  for,  and  expand  the  ef- 
1^>1!^'^"^^  of.  our  programs  for  dealing 
^m  our  most  urgent  national  transpor- 
tation problem— the  movement  of  people 
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in  our  crowded  cities.  This  portion  of  the 
present  bill  is  based  upon  the  bill  which 
I  introduced  on  February  18,  1969,  to 
create  an  urban  mass  transportation 
trust  fund  and  which  now  has  106  spon- 
sors. It  is  designed  in  the  context  of  my 
present  bill  to  bring  urban  mass  transit 
into  the  single  transportation  trust  fund 
on  a  more  equal  basis  with  highways  and 
aviation. 

The  time  for  a  reassessment  of  trans- 
portation priorities  is  long  past.  The  time 
for  action  to  redress  the  imbalance  cre- 
ated by  the  present  isolation  of  trans- 
portation programs  is  upon  us.  My  bill 
would  get  us  started  on  this  vital  work. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  how- 
ever urgent  the  need,  the  reorientation  of 
our  Nation's  transportation  system  that 
my  bill  calls  for  cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight.  I  have,  therefore,  provided  for 
a  series  of  measured  steps  to  be  taken 
toward  that  goal.  By  taking  the  appro- 
priate action  now,  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  effectively  implement  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy  that  we  will 
hopefully  approve  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

The  steps  envisioned  in  by  bill  are 
these: 

Effective  July  1.  1971,  the  bill  would 
create  a  single  transportation  trust  fund 
consisting  of  first,  the  present  highway 
trust  fund;  second,  the  airport  and  air- 
way fund  adopted  by  the  Congress  this 
year:  and  third,  a  new  urban  ma.vs  trans- 
portation fund  based  on  the  automobile 
excise  tax.  In  1972  all  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  would  be  included  in  the  single 
transportation  trust  fund.  This  new  uni- 
fied trust  fund  would  be  the  source  of  all 
transportation  expenditures  for  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's. 

Until  1972  when  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  implementation  of  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  policy  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  my  bill  would, 
in  effect,  continue  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund 
while  adding  an  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion trust  fund  to  be  fimded  from  the 
automobile  excise  tax.  No  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  funds  for  any  of  those  pro- 
grams could  be  shifted  to  another  pro- 
gram. Lopsided  as  our  present  allocation 
may  be  among  the  various  transportation 
modes,  I  do  not  think  it  appropriate  to 
propose  very  substantial  changes  imtil 
the  Congress,  through  the  approval  of 
the  comprehensive  plan,  has  determined 
the  direction  in  which  it  wants  our  trans- 
portation system  to  move.  During  the 
first  stage,  the  single  transportation  trust 
fund  would  be  basically  a  consolidated 
conduit  for  transportation  money.  It 
would,  however,  establish  the  foundation 
upon  which  a  later  reallocation  of  re- 
sources can  be  made  in  accordarf'ce  with 
the  national  transportation  policy  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

In  order  to  move  expeditiously  to  the 
second  step,  my  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  submit  a 
comprehensive  plan  in  1971  along  with 
his  recommendations  on  national  trans- 
portation policy  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval. In  that  plan  the  Secretary  would 
outline  the  expenditures  required  during 
the  next  decade  in  order  to  achieve  a 
balanced  transportation  system  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  He  would  also  recommend  to 
the  Congress  how  the  transportation 
functions  within  the  Government  should 
be  reorganized  in  order  to  assure  effec- 
tive coordinated  policy  management  cut- 
ting across  rigid  modal  lines. 

Finally.  Congress  will  then  adopt  a 
plan  for  utilization  of  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation resources,  providing  for  an  al- 
location among  the  transportation  modes 
and  among  various  sections  or  regions  of 
the  country.  Until  that  time,  no  funda- 
mental changes  will  be  made  except  for 
the  establishment  in  the  bill  of  new  re- 
sources for  urban  mass  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  months  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  development  and  approval 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  lor  our  Nation's 
transportation,  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
start  to  lay  the  foundation  for  its  imple- 
mentation through  the  creation  of  a  sin- 
gle transportation  trust  fund.  New  ap- 
proaches to  America's  transportation 
problems  are  already  long  overdue.  If  we 
are  to  prevent  strangulation  of  this  Na- 
tion's transportation  life  line,  we  must 
act  now. 


LILLY  FIRM  COMIVIENDED   FOR 
EN\'IRONMENTAL  CONTROLS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
vj  share  with  my  colleagues  details  of  a 
most  significant  decision  by  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co.  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.  Already  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  major  pharmaceuti- 
cal firms  in  the  world,  Eli  Lilly  recently 
disclosed  initiatives  in  the  construction 
of  its  newest  facility  north  of  Clinton, 
Ind.,  which  qualify  the  company  as  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  improve  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  LiUy  laboratories  now  under  con- 
sti-uction  on  a  684-acre  site  along  the 
Wabash  River  in  western  Indiana  will 
become  the  company's  fourth  fermenta- 
tion facility,  on  a  worldwide  basis,  and  its 
third  major  chemical  manufacturing 
plant.  Scheduled  to  begin  operations  this 
.summer,  the  plant  will  employ  a  work 
force  of  about  300  persons. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Burton  Beck,  pres- 
ident of  Eli  Lilly,  at  a  recent  news  con- 
ference, the  primary-  goal  is  that  the  op- 
eration of  this  major  plant  will  not  cause 
pollution  or  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment for  the  people  who  live  in  Clinton. 
Terre  Haute,  and  surrounding  communi- 
ties. At  the  same  time  Lilly  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  achieving  the  same  de- 
gree of  control  at  other  plants  in  In- 
dianapolis and  Lafayette. 

I  applaud  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  for  its  initia- 
tive in  this  field.  As  Mr.  Beck  said  in  his 
public  statement: 

In  our  opinion,  Industry  muat  accept  a 
greater  degree  of  responsibility  for  disposing 
of  the  wastes  which  it  creates.  'We  are  hope- 
ful that  Innovations  m  our  netr  plant  at 
Clinton  may  also  serve  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing the  way  for  other  Industries  to  a  new  ap- 
proach for  more  effective  control  of  pollu- 
tion. 
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What  follows  is  the  text  of  the  Lilly 
announcement  which  outlines  the  pro- 
gram for  maximum  pollution  control: 
Eli  Ln.LT  &  Co. 

Clinton,  Ind. — Ell  Lilly  and  Company  is 
building  a  plant  here  which  will  generate 
about  175.000  pounds  of  industrial  waste 
every  working  day.  But  If  the  plans  of  Lilly 
engineers  work  out  as  pilot  studies  indicate, 
this  massive  waste  will  be  converted  each 
day  Into  steam  for  power  generation,  harm- 
less gases,  a  high-protein  feed  additive  for 
farm  animals,  and  about  1,200  pounds  of 
ashes. 

A  total  of  6,340,000  gallons  of  water  will 
be  discharged  by  the  plant  dally,  but  only 
192,000  gallons  will  need  to  pass  through  the 
treatment  plant  for  removal  of  impurities. 
Process  treatment  at  the  source  will  reduce 
by  two-thirds  the  hydraulic  burden  on  the 
waste  treatment  plant.  The  only  liquid  efflu- 
ent will  be  clear  water. 

The  disposal  of  pollutants  without  con- 
tamination of  the  air  and  of  surface  and 
underground  water  resources  will  be  achieved 
largely  througii  the  drying  and  Inciner.uion 
of  solid  wastes,  the  scrubbing  of  gaseous  efflu- 
ents, and  the  recycling  of  water  and  proc- 
essing chemicals. 

The  chemical  manufacturing  and  fer- 
mentation facility,  located  near  here  and 
about  17  miles  north  of  Terre  H.uite,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  operations  in  July  witli 
a  work  force  of  about  300  persons. 

Viewed  as  something  of  a  pioneering  ef- ' 
fort  In  the  field  of  pollution  control,  the 
Clinton  Laboratories  have  been  designed 
from  the  ground  up  to  provide  a  plant  with 
"maximum—not  Just  accept.ible — control  cf 
wastes." 

Eugene  N.  Beesley,  Lilly  chairman  of  the 
Board,  points  out  that  m.ore  than  a  year  ago 
it  was  decided  that  waste  treatment  was  to 
be  of  primary  concern  in  the  design  of  the 
plant. 

"At  that  time."  he  eaid,  "members  of  our 
corporate  engineering  component  were  asked 
to  seek  new  approaches  to  waste  disposal 
even  if  this  meant  designing  new  manufac- 
turing processes."  As  a  consequence,  many 
processes  have  been  changed  to  concentrate 
potential  pollutants  for  recycling  or  dis- 
posal. 

The  new  ground  rules  were  outlined  by 
Lilly  management  at  a  meeting  January  31, 
1969.  The  following  decisions  resulted: 

Deep-well  disposal  would  not  be  used. 

Organic  wastes  would  not  be  buried,  nor 
would  they  be  removed  from  the  plant  site. 

Thermal  Input  to  the  adjacent  Wabash 
River  would  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Optimum  recycling  of  process  and  cooling 
water  would  be  used. 

The  ma.xlmum  recycling  of  solvents  and 
other  waste  streams  would  be  provided  for 
even  if  economics  favored  purchasing  new- 
materials. 

Biological  treatment  would  be  used  only  as 
a  last  resort,  since  many  of  the  wastes  do 
not  blodegrade  well. 

Plant  design  would  conform  to,  or  be 
better  than,  the  most  stringent  require- 
ments of  all  Indiana  regional  air  and  water 
pollution  agencies. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  facilities 
required  to  meet  these  criteria  will  be  be- 
tween $8-10  million.  Total  operating  costs 
for  waste  treatment  are  expected  to  exceed 
$1.5  million  annually. 

Plant  design  calls  for  automatic,  around- 
the-clock  surveillance  of  effluents.  A  control 
center  and  laboratory  will  contain  recording 
monitors  reporting  the  rate  of  flow  and  pH 
(acid-base  values)  from  selected  waste 
streams.  In  addition,  the  monitors  will  re- 
cord and  report  the  time  of  any  unusual 
solvent  flows  in  the  key  production  buildings. 
The  absence  of  floor  drains  in  many  buildings 
will  make  it  nearly  impossible  for-tank  over- 
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flows  to  escape  proper  treatment  and  planned 
disposal. 

An  electronic  recording  monitor  al.so  will 
be  installed  to  perform  automatically  seven 
tests  on  all  treated  watery  effluents  before 
their  discharge  into  the  river.  The  monitor 
will  report  test  results,  recording  the  infor- 
mation once  each  hour.  The  Lilly  company 
has  volunteered  to  connect  the  monitor  also 
to  recorders  of  the  state  Stream  Pollution 
Control  Board,  when  such  state  equipment 
becomes  available  and  if  state  authorities 
wish  it. 

Several  basic  concepts  have  governed  plant 
desii^n: 

Water  will  be  recirculated  In  all  high  heat- 
load  areas,  and  cooling  towers  will  be  used 
to  avoid  thermal  pollution  of  the  Waba.^h 
River. 

Purification  processes  for  fermentation 
products  have  been  modified  so  there  will  be 
no  high-BCD  (biochemical  oxygen  demand) 
si>eiii  fermentation  broths  to  treat,  as  In 
cv.iiventional  plants. 

Waste-water  overloads  in  the  system  will 
be  minimized  by  the  use  of  recirculation  and 
dry-eqiiipnnent  cleaning  methods  and  by 
neutralizing  regenerants  from  ion  exchange 
columns  at  the  source. 

Oversized  stripping  columns  will  be  used 
to  recover  99.99  percent  or  more  of  solvents 
from  waste  streams  for  reuse. 

While  solvent  recovery  at  such  a  high  level 
is  usually  uneconomic,  it  is  dictated  by  the 
policy  of  ma.xlmum  waste  control. 

The  system  is  unique  in  that  waste  control 
is  built  into  the  production  processes.  The 
idea  of  Isolating  all  wastes  as  concentrates 
at  their  sources  avoids  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult task  of  attempting  to  completely  treat 
U.rge  amounts  of  mixed  and  more  dilute 
wastes  at  the  "end  of  the  line." 

According  to  Raymond  E.  Crandall,  Lilly 
^■ice-president  of  facilities  and  operations 
planning,  "The  utilization  of  'closed  sys- 
tems'— in  which  potential  pollutants  and 
waste  streams  are  recovered  and  recircu- 
lated— is  probably  unique  in  industry,  especi- 
ally on  the  scale  which  will  be  attempted  at 
the  Cliiiion  Laboratories. 

"As  a  corporation,  we  feel  that  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  the  control  of  waste  streams 
will  be  through  the  use  of  closed  systems,  and 
we  are  continually  working  in  this  direction. 
The  segregation  and  separate  treatment  of  all 
classes  of  wastes  should  be  a  useful  approach 
fur  other  industries." 

Every  waste  product  in  the  plant  will  be 
identified,  categorized,  and  controlled  until 
final  disposal  in  a  waste  treatment  system. 
Six  different  systems  will  be  used  in  han- 
dling pollutants. 

The  major  components  of  the  treatment 
plant  will  include: 

Two  mcmer.itor  systems  for  burning 
mixed  concentrated  organic  and  inorganic 
wastes.  The  nontoxic  combustion  gases  from 
these  operations  will  be  "scrubbed"  to  re- 
move fly  ash  before  being  exhausted  through 
a  75-foot  stack. 

A  dehydration  process  for  concentrating 
and  incinerating  waste  solids  from  hlgh-BOD 
watery  waste  st.-cams.  This  process  will  re- 
sult in  the  generation  of  steam  which  then 
Will   power  tlie  waste  treatment  complex. 

A  multichambered,  enclosed  rotary-kiln 
Incinerator  for  the  burning  of  trash  and 
ruDbish. 

Special  evaporation  and  stripping  columns 
in  the  solvent-recovery   areas  of  the  plant. 

A  sanitary  treatment  plant  capable  of  han- 
dling wastes  from  a  population  of  1,000.  It 
will  provide  treatment  equivalent  to  the 
more  sophisticated  biological  degradation 
systems. 

Lilly  engineers  said  they  found  that  solu- 
tion of  one  problem  In  pollution  control 
often  created  another.  For  example,  to  avoid 
polluting  the  atmosphere  with  fly  ash  from 
the  Incinerator,   "scrubbers"  were  Installed. 
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Tliese  utilize  a  large  volume  of  water  which 
is  heated  to  about  180  degrees  (F.)  by  pass- 
age  through  the  incinerator  exhaust." But  '• 
is  cooled  again  by  dilution  with  water  from 
cooling  towers  and  processes.  Thermal  poUu- 
tion  of  the  Wabash  is  thus  avoided. 

Eighteen  cooling  towers  will  recirciilate 
and  reuse  about  42.000  gallons  of  water  eacV. 
minute.  Recirculation  will  also  have  the  in" 
direct  benefit  of  conserving  the  area's  stippi- 
of  fresh  water.  ' 

The  pl.Tnt  Will  reuse  approximately  91.4 
percent  of  its  total  water  requirements'.  Onlv 
4.000  gallons  of  w.uer  per  minute  will  be  dis'. 
charged  into  the  river,  or  le.ss  than  one- 
tenth  cf  I  percent  cf  the  average  .low  cf 
river  water  at  the  site. 

Lilly  engineers  say  that  products  and  proc- 
esses at  the  Ciint:.ui  L.\borator.o5  are  not 
expected  to  produce  substantial  amounts  q: 
objeciion.ible  odor?. 

Noise  generated  by  such  machines  as  nat- 
ural-gas-dnven  engines,  air  compressors,  and 
gear  reducers  will  be  lessened  through  tse 
use  of  various  types  of  mufflers  and  by  ati- 
diticn.il  acoustical  control  devices,  i:'"  nec- 
essary. Tlie  noise  is  expected  to  be  kept  a: 
least  within  the  limits  set  forth  in  antinoise 
laws  now  in  effect  in  several  of  the  nation's 
larger  cities. 

The  Clinton  Laboratories  will  continue  to 
maintain,  and  strive  to  advance,  the  high 
standard  of  w.iste  control  set  by  Lilly  plants 
since  the  early  1950's,  Lilly  engineers  say' 
In  1966  the  Lilly  company's  Tippecanoe 
Laboratories,  situated  on  the  Wabash  Rive: 
near  Lafayette,  Indiana,  received  the  Wab.'ij;i 
Valley  Association's  top  award  for  excellence 
in  handling  wastes. 

The  citation  termed  the  Tippecanoe  plant 
"an  outstanding  example  of  a  modern  cor- 
poration's efforts  to  live  In  harmony  with  its 
environment." 

When  the  Tippecanoe  plant  was  opened  in 
May,  1954,  It-s  waste  treatment  facilities  were 
larger  than  those  of  the  city  of  Lafayette 
(abotit  39.000  population  at  the  timei.  Today 
these  Lilly  facilities  remove  BOD  and  so'::ds 
equivalent  to  the  waste  from  800,000  to  one 
million  people  from  biochemical  manufactur- 
ing waste  streams. 

The  Uppecanoe  pollution  control  program 
continues  to  expand  rapidly,  and  the  eorpc- 
rate  intent  is  to  see  that  Tippecanoe  remains 
In  the  forefront  of  Industrial  plants  in  the 
disposal  of  w.istes. 

The  new  approach  developed  by  Lilly  en- 
gineers can  be  applied  more  r.npidly  at  Clin- 
ton becatise  the  plant  is  new  and  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  provision  for  concentrating  and 
minimizing  wastes  in  the  design  stage. 

Robert  H.  Ells  II,  manager  of  plant  engi- 
neering for  the  Clinton  Laboratories,  said: 
"Although  the  system  will  not  be  proved  un- 
til we  are  under  full  operation  later  this  year, 
we  are  confident  that  the  results  of  our  de- 
sign, investigations,  and  small-scale  pilot 
studies  will  be  satisfactory.  For  example,  we 
expect  the  entire  system  to  reduce  BOD 
wastes  by  99.4  percent.  This  may  be  the  most 
efficient  system  In  the  world. 

"Of  course,  we  anticipate  that  some  'bugs' 
will  turn  up  and  may  require  a  year  to  eight- 
een months  after  operations  begin  for  their 
elimination,  but  a  very  high  goal  has  been 
set.  We  have  every  Intention  of  reaching  it." 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  Nortii  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
session  I  introduced  H.R.  15031,  to 
amend  the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment .A,ct  to  authorize  training  of  lo- 
cal schojl  board  members.  Much  of  the 
concentration  on  education  has  con- 
cerned the  quality,  or  lack  thereof,  of 
teaching  and  teaching  methods,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  performance  of  the 
students,  on  the  other  hand.  Yet,  a  veiT 
significant  aspect  of  the  educational 
complex  is  composed  of  tho.se  citizens 
who  sit  on  school  boards  and  make  the 
verj-  real,  and  very  important,  decisions 
which  affect  the  operations  of  the  schools 
in  the  district  for  which  the  board  is. 
responsible. 

In  my  own  district,  and  in  New  York 
City  as  a  whole,  school  board  members 
will  be  assuming  new  and  increased  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  coming  academic 
year  as  a  result  of  New  York's  new  school 
decentralization  law,  yet  very  httle  has 
been  done  to  prepare  for  this  transition 
of  power. 

An  article  in  this  monUi's  issue  of  the 
American  School  Board  Journal  dis- 
cusses the  urgent  need  for  training  felt 
by  many  school  board  members.  I  think 
it  offers  in  very  understandable  and 
ver>-  compeUing  tenns  justification  for 
the  passage  of  my  bill,  H.R.  15031,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 
The  New  Boahdmanship:  Better — Lots  Bet- 
ter—Training Is  Needed  for  New  Board 
Members — And   How 

(By  John  Francois) 
Hand  them  the  board  policy  manual,  a 
copy  of  school  regulations,  maybe  minutes 
from  past  board  meetings — and  be  certain 
to  Include  wishes  for  good  luck  in  their  new 
positions. 

Sound  familiar? 

Too  familiar,  according  to  a  survey  of 
school  board  orientation  practices  that  shows 
»  majority  of  new  school  board  members  have 
not  been  trained  well,  if  at  all,  to  assume 
tneir  duties.  Reason:  Few  school  districts  de- 
vote more  than  the  slightest  effort  to  orienta- 
tion program  for  new  boardmen. 

And  where  some  orientation  is  provided, 
oe  It  comprehensive  and  well  organized  or 
otherwise,  the  task  falls  malnlv  to  the  super- 
intendent with  little  help  from  the  board 
president  or  veteran  board  members,  who 
eeem  wiuing  to  let  their  new  colleagues  sink 
or  swim. 

Furthermore,  boardmen  and  administra- 
tors do  not  have  the  same  ideas  about  what 
Should  be  stressed  in  an  orientation  pro- 
P*"i  (page  10).  For  example,  superintend- 
ents rated  board  policies  and  rules  as  the 
subject   calling    for    top    priority    in    board 
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orientation,  but  board  presidents  placed 
much  less  emphasis  on  that  subject;  they 
tended.  Instead,  to  stress  the  ages-old  ques- 
tion of  what  differences  still  exist  between 
policy  making  and  administration,  a  topic 
superintendents,  surprisingly,  seem  to  shun. 
The  area  of  second  most  importance  to 
boardmen — the  nonlegal  status  of  board 
members  outside  of  the  body  corporate — 
was  placed  halfway  down  the  list  of  priorities 
by  superintendents. 

The  survey  set  out  to  test  the  logical  as- 
sumption that  school  board  members  must 
be  highly  qualified,  highly  motivated  and 
highly  conscientious  citizens,  given  the  facts 
that  collectively  they  devote  more  than  20 
million  hours  a  year  to  board  business,  spend 
at  least  $35  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  are  responsible  for  the  education  and 
welfare  of  more  than  44  million  school  chil- 
dren. Any  group  of  such  qualified  and  con- 
scientious people,  the  assumption  was,  would 
have  developed  a  fairly  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  orientation  and  training  for  new 
members. 

Conducted  in  45  school  disiricts  scientifi- 
cally selected  on  the  basis  of  pupil  enroll- 
nieiit,  size,  and  geographic  location,  the 
survey  consisted  of  a  seven-point  question- 
naire sent  to  board  presidents  m  a  majority 
of  the  45  districis.  Some  questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  su])erinterdents  only,  o'hcrs  to 
both  board  presidents  and  superintendents 
in  the  .same  district. 

Responses  were  received  from  3.3  of  the  45 
school  districts,  ai.d  ranged  from  a  solitary 
No  at  the  top  of  the  questionnaire  to  lengthy 
personal  letters  accompanying  the  completed 
form. 

Survey  findings  indicated  most  FChoc!  dl.'^- 
tricts  have  some  minimum  program  of  board 
orientation  that  needs  upgrading.  The  ci  er- 
age  boardman's  orientation  and  ^raining  con- 
sists of  little  mere  than  being  given  reading 
materials,  having  a  private  conference  with 
the  superin'endeni,  and  'curing  a  few 
schools.  .A^  would  be  expected,  new  board 
members,  most  cf  whom  take  office  at  the 
time  they  are  elected,  receive  their  limited 
training  after  they  are  on  the  Job. 

The  lists  of  topics  boardmen  and  adminis- 
trators would  stress  in  an  orieniation  pro- 
gram contain  few  surprises  other  than  no 
mention  of  specific  problem  areas,  such  as 
school  finance  or  collective  bargaining  or 
rights  of  students  or  curriculum  controversy 

When  a  majority  of  boardmen  agree  that 
their  orientation  could  have  been  much  bet- 
ter, It  is  surprising,  if  not  amazing,  that  the 
number  of  effective  school  board  members  i.'; 
as  large  as  It  certainly  seems  to  be. 

Here  are  the  questions  asked  in  the  survey. 
and  the  way  they  were  answered  by  school 
board  presidents  and  superintendents: 

1.  Does  your  district  have  an  orientation 
program  for  new  school  board  members? 

•69'"— Yes. 
9^r— No. 

12 '^ — Answered,  along  with  Yes  or  No,  "an 
informal  one." 

2.  7s  your  district's  orientation  program 
considered  comprehcn'sive  or  less  than  that? 

15'~r — Comprehensive. 

51  f"- — Minimum, 
9^.^ — Insufficient, 

QTc — Between  "Minimum"  and  "Insuffi- 
cient." 

3.  Indicate  the  items  that  are  used  in  your 
orientaticm  prograifl  for  new  board  mem- 
bers (if  your  district  has  such  a  program). 

A.  Reading  material: 

69^c — School  board  policy  guide. 

52  *■;  —Minutes  of  board  meetings. 


•Percentages  that  total  less  than  100  indi- 
cate that  not  all  persons  responding  answ'ered 
the  question.  Percentages  that  total  more 
than  100  Indicate  that  some  respondents 
provided  more  than  one  answer  to  the 
question. 
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60 ^'r — School  regulations. 

45'., — Other  (literature  from  school  board 
association  and  commercial  sources;  board 
reports,  curriculum  and  budgetary  mate- 
rials; state  cc>des;  seminars;  group  sessions). 

B.  A  private  conference  in  witich  problems 
and  isbues  are  coicred: 

30'.,  — With  the  superintendent. 

0  i  — With  the  board  president. 

45 '( — With  both  the  superintendent  and 
tlie  board  president  (an  additional  .03  .  in- 
dicated a  conference  with  a  staff  member 
below  the  rank  of  superintendent ) . 

C.  Visits  to  the  district's  office^  and 
schools: 

42  ■  c  —With  the  superintendent 
24', — With  other  board  members,  a  prin- 
cipal or  a  central  staff  employe. 

D.  A  litter  of  welcome  and  congratulU' 
tions: 

45' :  — From  the  iuperintendeut. 
18'';  — PYom  the  board  president. 

4.  When  docs  the  new  board  member  re- 
ceivc  his  orientation? 

18' .  — Before  taking  ofSce. 

45';  — .'ifter  taking  office. 

IB'l — Before  and  after  taking  office. 

5.  Who  indoctrinates  the  new  board  mem- 
ber ? 

33' J — Both  the  board  president  and  the 
superintendent. 

33',— The  superinteiident  (an  additional 
.03'-   indicated  Just  the  board  president). 

33 ''t — Other  (board  secretary;  county  and 
state  si.iiT;  other  board  members;  a  prin- 
cipal) . 

C.  On  reflection,  do  you  wish  you  )iad 
received  a  better  orientation  to  your  seat  on 
the  school  b^ard? 

307„— Yes. 

.06',  —No. 

20' .  ^Don't  know 

7.  //  you  were  oricnt:ng  a  new  board  mem- 
ber, what  points  would  you  stress  to  him  as 
7nost  important? 

How  board  members  replied: 

1.  Policy  making  and  administration:  the 
differentiation  between  them  and  the  re- 
sponsibility fcr  them. 

2.  Lack  of  legal  status  outside  of  board 
meetings. 

3.  Board  policies,  rules  and  regulations. 

4.  Conditions  and  needs  of  tlie  district. 

5.  Meaning  of  membership  in  a  group. 

6.  FamiUarity  with  responsibilities  of  school 
board  committees. 

7.  Personnel  employment:  dehneating  re- 
sponsibilities for  recommendation  and  em- 
ployment. 

8.  Study  of  board  minutes  from  past  years. 

9.  Establishment  of  personal  contacts  with 
principals  and  teachers. 

10.  Time  required  to  petiorm  effectively. 

11.  Reasons  for  not  fearing  change — and 
the  importance  of  investigating,  trying, 
recommending,  asking  questions. 

12.  Rules  of  conducting  a  meeting  and  con- 
duct at  It. 

13.  Attendance  at  conferences  (NSFA, 
A.\SA,  ASBO,  etc.) . 

14.   Importance  of   being  Informed  before 
taking  action. 

15.  School  philosophy. 

How  superintendents  replied: 

1.  Board  policies,  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  Proper  role  of  a  board  member. 

3.  Value  of  touring  schools  to  observe  con- 
ditions and  needs. 

4.  Informal  conferences  with  staff. 

5.  Importance  of  not  obligating  the  entire 
board  when  discussing  school  business  with 
patrons. 

6.  Keeping  the  superintendent  Informed  of 
community  wishes. 

7.  The  botiid  member's  legal  obligations 
and  duties. 

8.  The  need  to  study  problems  carefully 
before  Jumping  to  conclusions. 

9.  Past  history  of  school  board  operation  in 
the  district. 

10.  Importance  of  being  a  good  listener. 
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11.  Importance   of   not   playing  superin- 
tendent. 

12.  Program   planning  and  evaluation  In 
conjunction  with  superintendent  and  staff. 

13.  PoMible  board  pitfalls. 

14.  Difference  between  pwUcy  making  and 
administration. 

15.  District's  financial  structure. 


LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rich  and 
colorful  history  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  can- 
not successfully  be  capsuled. 

However.  I  have  found  in  the  July- 
August  1969  issue  of  Generator,  pub- 
lished by  one  of  her  most  Important  in- 
dustrial citizens.  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  a 
little  article  which  pays  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  city.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  quot«  the  article  in  full: 
Lynchbuko,  the  Center  or  Virginia 
At  first  glance  Lynchburg.  Va.,  which  hugs 
tlie  James  River  In  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  seems  a  rural  southern 
town  surrounded  by  history  and  natural 
beauty.  A  closer  look  reveals  a  city  with  a 
thriving  economy  located  where  the  South's 
two  main  railroads  Intersect — and  at  the 
crossroads  of  modern  highway  and  air  trans- 
portation. 

If  the  Lynchburg  area — home  of  B&Ws 
Naval  Nuclear  Fuel  division.  Power  Genera- 
tion division  facilities  and  nuclear  Research 
and  Development  division  operations — 
needed  a  further  qualification  as  a  good 
place  to  live  and  work,  It  would  be  that  these 
two  aspects  are  fjerfectly  balanced. 

The  enterprising  spirit  that  settled 
Lynchburg  has  remained  with  the  city.  It 
began  In  1757  when  John  Lynch,  son  of  an 
Irish  Immigrant  tobacco  planter,  recognized 
the  need  for  a  ferry  across  the  James  River 
and  saw  it  through  to  completion  at  a 
crossing  used  by  Indians  and  traders.  In 
1786  he  secured  a  charter  for  a  townslte  and 
donated  45  acres  of  his  land  near  the 
ferrv  for  that  purpose. 

In  spite  of  Lynchburg's  hUly  terrain,  the 
city  became  a  tobacco  market  of  Importance 
In  the  18th  century.  Careful  attention  to 
gracUnc;  the  land  made  the  town  famous  for 
Its  dark  leaf  tobacco,  which  when  flavored 
with  licorice,  became  a  favorite  chewing 
tobacco  throughout  the  South. 

A.-i  the  only  Intersecting  point  for  the  two 
main  rail  systems  In  the  South,  Lynchburg 
played  a  vluil  role  as  one  of  the  most  stra- 
tegic supply  depots  for  the  Confederacy  dur- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States.  After  the 
war  Lynchburg  boomed  and  became  one  of 
the  first  Industrial  cities  In  the  predomi- 
nately agricultural  South 

In  recent  years  the  Piedmont  area's  n.it- 
ural  resources,  overlooked  during  the  rush 
West  In  the  country's  early  day?,  hive  been 
recognized.  The  area  abounds  In  timber,  min- 
erals, building  stone,  .spml-preci-'iis  .^tone< 
and  other  resources.  Retail  and  service  estab- 
lishments within  the  city  oi  Lyn.-hburg  hav? 
grown  in  number  to  more  than  800.  and  the 
city  lay.s  claim  to  diverse  Industries. 

Lynchburg's  location  In  the  geographical 
center  of  Virginia-  -combined  with  transpor- 
tation facilities  that  few  cities  of  equal 
size  can  offer — have  contributed  to  Its  growth 
rate.  Today  about  60.000  people  live  In  the 
city,  with  an  estimated  25.000  more  in  the 
Immediate  suburbs.  About  150.000  people  live 
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within  a  radius  of  25  miles,  the  area  served 
by  the  city's  trace  and  Industrial  facilities. 

Area  residents  are  also  in  the  midst  of  the 
state's  richest  historical  and  cultural  region, 
as  thousands  of  new  tourists  are  discovering 
each  year.  So  centralized  is  Lynchburg,  that 
most  of  them  find  it  easier  to  stay  in  or  near 
the  city  and  make  day  trips  in  various  direc- 
tions, finding  this  preferable  to  packing  and 
unpacking  suitcases  each  day. 

For  the  sightseer,  nearby  are  Appomattox, 
the  reconstructed  19th  century  vill.ige  that 
saw  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Grant:  Red  Hill, 
the  last  home  and  burial  place  of  Patrick 
Henry;  Montlcello,  Jefferson's  classic  resi- 
dence; Fort  Early,  a  memorial  to  General 
Jubal  Early  who  built  the  stronghold  and 
other  landmarks. 

A  willingness  to  support  education  has 
made  Ljnchburg  one  of  the  leading  educa- 
tion centers  in  the  state.  Within  Its  limits 
are  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
Lynchburg  College.  University  of  Virginia  Ex- 
tension and  live  other  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Nearby  are  Washington  and  Lee  and 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  both  In  Lex- 
ington, Sweet  Briar  College  in  Amherst  Coun- 
ty and  others. 

For  vie'A^ng  nature  at  Its  best,  Lynchburg- 
ers  have  close  at  hand  a  number  of  resort 
areas,  Including  Smith  Mountain  and  Lees- 
viUc  Lakes  (offering  over  500  miles  of  coast- 
line); Peaks  of  Otter,  offering  a  panorama  of 
the  surrounding  country;  and  Natural 
Bridge,  with  indoor  and  outdoor,  summer 
and  winter  ictlvities. 

For  the  less  energetic.  In  the  heart  of 
Lynchburg  is  the  Fine  Arts  Center,  supported 
by  private  membership,  tjut  open  to  the 
Lynchburg  public.  The  galleries,  studios  and 
rehearsal  rooms  are  available  for  a  variety 
of  uses,  with  an  auditorium  seating  550 
people.  The  center  is  the  home  of  the  Lynch- 
burg Little  Theater,  Lynchburg  Art  Center. 
Lynchburg  Civic  Music  Club,  Virginia  Grass 
Roots  Opera  and  other  affiliated  groups. 
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AGRICULTURE  BARS  DDT  STOP 
ORDER 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  regrettably, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
decided  to  contest  further  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  use  of  DDT. 

When  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  CoUunbia  save  the  USDA  30 
days  in  which  to  either  suspend  immedi- 
ately the  registration  of  DDT  or  give  its 
reasons  for  not  doing  so,  the  opportunity 
was  at  hand  for  ridding  our  environment 
of  a  pesticide  which  ha.^  been  proven 
time  and  again  to  be  a  hazard  to  fish 
and  wildlife  and  man  himself. 

The  fact  that  the  USDA  chose  the 
other  alternative — to  stick  by  its  rea- 
sons for  not  banning  DDT— is  triily  un- 
ioitimate.  It  is  a  missed  opportunity, 
but  not  a  forgotten  one.  The  fight 
against  DDT  has  been  long  and  frus- 
trating. 

I  believe  the  case  against  DDT  is  con- 
vincing. I  have  confidence  that  sooner 
cr  later  these  facts  will  become  compel - 
hnsly  clear  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

A  copy  of  a  news  article  explaining 
the  USDA  action  appears  below: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  30,  1970| 

Agriculture  Bars  DDT  Stop  Oboeb 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

The  Departenint  of  Agriculture  refused 
yesterday  to  order  an  Immediate  suspension 
on  general  use  of  DDT  and  asserted  that 
the  pesticide  does  not  pose  "an  Imminent 
hazard  to  human  health." 

Agriculture  took  Its  position  in  papers 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here 
which  told  the  department  May  28  either 
to  suspend  use  of  DDT  or  explain  Us  reason 
for  not  doing  so. 

yesterday's  response,  signed  by  Ned  D. 
Bayley,  Agriculture's  director  of  science  and 
education,  amounts  to  an  endorsement  of 
the  department's  p>oUcy  of  eventually— bus 
not  Immediately — cutting  out  all  but  essen- 
tial uses  of  DDT. 

The  court  was  acting  on  a  suit  brought  by 
five  conservationist  groups  which  maintain 
that  the  danger  of  DDT  Is  so  great  that  It 
should  be  removed  from  the  market  at  once 
while  the  question  of  a  permanent  ban  is 
decided. 

Agriculture  ordered  last  November  that  all 
but  essential  uses  of  DDT  be  phased  out  by 
1971.  That  ruling,  however,  was  nullified 
temporarily  when  It  was  appealed  by  sli 
major  pesticide  companies. 

BEFtrSAL   EXPLAINED 

In  explaining  Its  refusal  to  withdraw  the 
pesticide  while  the  companies'  appeal  makes 
Its  way  through  the  department  and  then. 
In  all  likelihood,  the  courts.  Agriculture  said; 

"The  scientific  evidence  now  available  does 
not  establish  that  the  use  of  DDT  constitutes 
an  Imminent  hazard  to  human  health. 

"Scientific  evidence  Indicates  that  there 
are  some  adverse  effects  upon  certain  species 
of  fish  and  wildlife  .  .  .  but  such  effects  do 
not  constitute  an  imminent  hazard  to  fish 
and  wildlife  or  the  environment. 

"DDT  has  Indisputably  Important  and 
beneficial  uses  In  connection  with  human 
health  and  agriculture,  and  there  are  not  yet 
available  suitable  substitutes  for  all  essential 
uses. 

"The  use  of  DDT  should  continue  to  be 
reduced  In  an  orderly,  practical  manner 
which  will  not  deprive  mankind  of  uses 
which  are  essential  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare." 

The  statement  added  that  research  Into 
possible  harm  and  benefits  of  DDT  is  con- 
tinuing. A  group  of  outside  experts  are  re- 
ported to  have  just  completed  a  study  of 
DDT,  but  the  statement  does  not  Indicate 
when  the  report  will  be  made  public. 

Agriculture's  position  about  "imminent 
hazard"  apparently  differs  from  that  of  the 
Interior  Department,  which  earlier  this 
month  banned  the  use  of  the  pesticide  on 
534  million  acres  of  public  lands. 

The  next  move  In  the  conservationists'  suit 
Is  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  could 
order  Agriculture  to  Impose  a  ban.  In  hli 
opinion  last  month.  Chief  Judge  David  Haze- 
Ion  called  the  evidence  against  DDT  pre- 
sented by  the  conservationists  "impressive." 
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SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION    CAL- 
ENDAR   OF   EVENTS,    JULY    1970 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTLV.\NL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.    FULTON    of   Pennsylvania.  Mr. 

Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 

Congressional     Record     the    excellent 

schedule  of  events  of  the  Smithsonian 


Institution  for  the  month  of  July  1970. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  outstanding  pro- 
grams and  events  which  I  am  glad  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people : 

Calendar  of  Events 

July  1:  Festival  of  American  FolkllXe:  This 
4th  annual  gala  on  the  Mall,  sponsored  by 
the  Smithsonian  Division  of  Performing  Arts, 
runs  through  July  5. 

Dally  demonstrations  of  traditional  folk 
crafts  and  folk  foods  begin  at  11  a.m.  and 
continue  until  5  p.m.  Informal  music  work- 
shops throughout  the  day  and  nightly  music 
concerts  at  8  p.m.  at  Sylvan  Theater  (except 
for  July  4). 

Tlie  State  of  Arkansas  will  be  featured 
this  year  with  a  mule-drawn  sorghum  mill, 
craftsmen  such  as  a  cooper  who  makes  one 
barrel  each  day,  one  who  hand  carves  fiddles, 
and  a  split  oak  cotton-basket  maker.  A  lady 
who  cooks  jelly  from  smashed  up  corn  cobs, 
a  gentleman  skilled  In  the  making  of  turkey 
callers,  and  a  fishing  fly  tier  are  all  from  the 
razorback  state.  Other  craftsmen  will  be 
making  saddles,  knives  and  tools,  com  husk 
brooms,  quilts,  and  chairs.  One  area  of  the 
Festival  will  be  devoted  to  a  presentation  of 
the  Southern  Plains  Indians  culture,  includ- 
ing the  demonstration  of  bone  carving,  finger 
weaving,  hide  tanning  and  leather  work, 
drum  making,  feather  and  bead  working  and 
dol!  making.  There  will  also  be  a  presentation 
cf  tribal  Plains  Indians'  dances  as  well  as 
tribal  ceremonial  and  contest  dances. 

K  special  exhibit  on  dairying  will  fe.iture 
milking  demonstrations,  butter  churn. ng. 
cheese  making,  and  songs  of  the  farm  and 
dairy. 

Among  the  foods  to  be  sold  at  the  Festival 
will  be  barbecued  buffalo  meat,  Indian  fried 
bread,  Arkansas  barbecued  chicken,  and 
blackberry  cobbler  prepared  Ozark  style. 

Exhibit.  Indian  Images.  Photographs  of 
North  American  Indians  1847-1928.  Rotunda, 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Through  Augu.st. 

July  2i  Exhibition i  Five  Paintings  from 
Thomas  Nast's  Grand  Carlcaturama.  At  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  through 
August . 

Creative  Screen:  Leonard  Baskln.  This  pro- 
duction presents  a  tantalizing  view  of 
Baskin's  sculpture  and  wood  engravings. 
Continuous  showings  on  the  half -hour  from 
U  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m..  at  the  National  Collec- 
tion cf  Fine  Arts. 

July  4:  Creative  Screen:  Lecnard  Baskln. 
See  July  2  for  details. 

July  10:  Dorothy  Llebes:  Retrospective.  An 
exhibit  tracing  the  work  of  the  famous  tex- 
tile designer  over  thirty  years.  At  the  Arts 
ind  Industries  Building  through  September 

July  11:  Pageantry  on  the  Mall:  The  1st 
Maryland  Regiment,  In  authentic  Continen- 
tal uniforms  and  equipment,  will  make  camp 
on  the  Mall;  demonstrate  the  camp  routine; 
and  march  to  an  18th  century  "band  of 
muslck."  A  musketry  and  artillery  display 
will  climax  the  show.  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

July  14:  Gallery  Talk:  Leonard  Baskln.  By 
Alan  Fern  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  11 
am.,  third  floor  exhibition  area.  National 
CoHection  of  Fine  Arts. 

July  16:  Creative  Screen:  Leonard  Baskln. 
See  July  2  for  details. 

July  17:  Photo  Exhibition:  Reptile  Be- 
navior  and  Feeding  Habits.  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Through  September  8. 

July  18.  Creative  Screen:  Leonard  Baskln. 
See  July  2  for  details. 

SMrrHsoNiAN  Resident  Pttppet  Theatre 
Confetti,  presented  by  Bob  Brown  Mario- 
nettes. This  production,  which  continues 
through  September  7,  Is  a  half-hour  of  merri- 
ment aimed  to  delight  children  and  adults 
»iike.  Summer  hours:  11  a.m.,  1  p  m.  and  3 
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p.m.,  Wednesday  through  Sunday.  Reserva- 
tions are  advised  and  can  be  obtained  by  tele- 
phoning 381-5241.  The  Puppet  Theatre  is  lo- 
cated on  the  third  floor  of  the  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  and  Is 
produced  by  the  Smithsonian's  Division  of 
Performing  Arts. 

Radio   Smithsonian' 

You  can  listen  to  the  Smithsonian  every 
Sunday  night  from  7:30  to  8:00  p.m.  on  radio 
sution  WGMS  (570  AM  &  103.5  FM).  The 
weekly  Radio  Smithsonian  progrEim  presents 
music  and  conversation  growing  out  of  the 
Institution's  exhibits,  research  and  other  ac- 
tivities and  interests.  Program  schedule  for 
July: 

5.  India  Chintz:  Jacquard  Mechanism  and 
19ih  Century  Jacquard  Woven  Coverlets. 

12.  The  Hamilton  College  Choir. 

19.  Music:  New  recording  featuring  Instru- 
ments from  the  Smithsonian  collection. 

26.  Same  as  July  19. 

Radio  Smithsonian  is  also  heard  on  W.4MU- 
FM  and  WETA, 

Museum  Tours 
national  collection  of  fine  arts 
Weekday  tours  11  am.  and  1  p.m.  For  ad- 
vance reservations  and  full  Information,  call 
381-^183  or  381-6100;  messages  381-5180. 

NATIONAL  PORTRAir   tlALLERY 

Adult  tours.  Thursday  and  Friday,  11  a.m. 
and  12  noon. 

Student  tours,  Monday-Wednesday,  10  and 
11  a.m. 

A  Presidential  Portrait  tour  Is  available  by 
appointment. 

To  arrange  for  special  tours  call  381-5380 
(adult)  or  381-5680  (children). 

MtrsEUM  OF  HISTORY   AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Highlight  Tours  of  the  Building— Meet  at 
the  Pendulum. 

Weekday  tours  arranged  through  Office  of 
Academic  Programs  call  381-5680,  381-5019. 

Early  American  I^rnlshlngs — Monday 
through  Friday. 

First  Ladles  Gowns — Monday  through 
Friday. 

Ceramics — mornings  by  request. 


Foreign  Study  Tours 

The  Smithsonian  has  organized  several 
special  tours  concerned  with  archaeology, 
architectural  history,  art  museums,  private 
collections,  and  natural  history. 

Classical  Greece:  July  6-27;  a  tour  de- 
signed for  first-time  visitors  to  Greece.  (Itin- 
erary available,  but  waiting  list  only.) 

Medieval  Greece:  July  6-27,  Dr.  Rowland 
wiU  accompany  a  group  of  22;  Byzantine 
churches.  Salonica,  Mt.  Athos,  and  Patmos 
are  included;  7  day  cruise  on  private  yacht 
"Blue  Horizon."  $1,575.  of  which  $350  Is  tax- 
deductible.  (Itinerary  available. 1 

Decorative  Arts  &  Textile  Tour:  England, 
centering  In  Oxford  and  Cotswolds;  empha- 
sis on  needlework,  weaving,  etc.,  with  lec- 
tures and  ^-Isits  to  public  and  private  collec- 
tions, under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Markrlch.  Leaving  September  10th.  for  two 
weeks,  with  a  third  week  free  for  members' 
arrangements  at  will  in  Europe.  (Itinerary 
available.) 

Northern  Italy:  Palladlan  Tour  of  Venice, 
Vlcenza  and  Verona.  Leaving  September  14th 
for  two  weeks,  with  a  third  week  free  for 
members'  arrangements  at  will  In  Europe. 
$1,300,  of  which  $350  Is  tax-deductible.  (Itln- 
ery  available.) 

For  reservations  and  details  contact  Miss 
Kennedy,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20560.  or  call  202—381-5520. 

Demonstrations  in  The  Museum  or  His- 
tory AND  Technology 

A  printing  demonstration  of  the  19th- 
century  Columbian  Printing  Press: 

Where:  Graphic  Arts  Hall  3rd  floor. 
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When:  Thursday  from  2:00  to  4:00. 

Spinning : 

Where ;  Special  Exhibits  1st  floor. 

When:  Tuesday  and  Friday  10:00  to  12:00. 

Power  Machinery — steam  engines  and 
pumping  engines: 

Where :  Power  Machinery  Hall  1st  floor. 

When:  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  FYlday 
2:00  to  3:30. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  10:30  to  12:00  and 
1:00  to  3:30. 

Summer   Aoventurxb 
(Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates) 

Archeology  dig  (July  19-25).  Six  days  of 
working  on  an  archeological  dig  In  New 
Hampshire.  Digging  and  lab  work  under  su- 
pervision of  Franklin  Pierce  College  staff.  For 
information  call  381-6158. 

Mineral  and  Gem  Collecting  (August  27- 
30).  Tliree  days  of  collecting  in  quarries  of 
nonhwestem  Maine,  under  supervision  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Feinlnger,  Smithsonian  mineral- 
ogist. For  Information  call  381-5159 

(Note. — Added  starters:  As  tlie  Journal 
went  to  press,  two  Informal  concerts  were 
scheduled.  The  dates  for  these  perforniajices, 
using  instruments  from  Smithsonian  collec- 
tion, are  July  8  and  22  at  1:30  p.m.  in  th« 
Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  Mt:.?eum  of 
Hiatory  and  Technology.) 

Pekmanent  ExHiurr;   Ice  Age  Hall  Features 
Giant  Creatures 
(By  Tom  Harney) 

The  extinction  of  wildlife  in  cur  century 
can  almost  always  be  blamed  upon  the 
activities  of  one  agent — man.  But  10.000  to 
15,000  years  ago  there  was  a  wave  of  extinc- 
tions that  remains  mysterious  to  this  day. 
The  Great  Ice  Age  mammals,  the  Megatheres, 
Woollv  Mammoths  and  Mastodons  vanished 
from  the  Earth. 

What  happened  to  these  giant  vertebrate 
creatures  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation  and 
controversy,  although  there  is  a  respectable 
body  of  scientific  opinion  that  the  villain  may 
have  been  the  same  creature  who  more  re- 
cently has  threatened  the  ciiistcnce  of  the 
Bald  Eagle,  the  Atlantic  Salmon,  and  the 
American  Alligator. 

Who  else  but  man.  who  in  the  one  million 
year  period  of  the  Ice  Age  ^tabh^hed  himself 
as  the   world's  preemlnenW mammal. 

Whether  in  fact  he  was  the  villain  may 
never  be  known  because  as  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution paleontologist  Dr.  Clayton  E.  Ray 
says,  "It's  very  difficult  to  solve  the  problem 
of  Ice  Age  extinction.  Scientists  find  it  very 
difficult  to  even  figure  out  what  to  study 
for  the  answers." 

The  fascination  of  these  mega-mammals 
and  their  disappearance  is  dramatized  freshly 
by  the  recent  opening  of  portions  of  a  new 
exhibit  hall  at  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  Hi'^lory.  The  area  coiiiaius  awesome 
Ice  Age  skeletons,  reconstructed  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Ray  and  Lucius  Lomax  of 
NMNHs  Office  of  Exhibits. 

Dominating  the  center  of  the  Hall  are 
skeletons  of  two  huge  prehistoric  ground 
sloths  (Megatheres) ,  one  of  their,  rearing  up 
15  feet  high,  suppor  ed  by  a  large  tail  and 
two  colossal  hind  feet  that  measure  3C  inches 
from  heel  to  claw,  possibly  the  largest  of  any 
land  animal. 

The  remains  of  these  grotesquely  unwieldy 
and  sluggish  beasts  were  discovered  by  a  1950 
Smithsonian  Institution  expedition  at  El 
HatUlo,  Panama,  led  by  NMNH  paleontologist 
Dr.  C.  Lewis  Gazln. 

He  shipped  hundreds  of  fossil  fragments  to 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Specialists  in  the  Museum's  Preparation 
Laboratory  spent  thousands  of  man  hours 
accurately  reassembling  the  skeletons. 

The  Quaternary  Age  that  the  Hall  describes 
was  characterized  by  radical  changes  in  the 
physical  environment — the  advance  and  re- 
treat of  four  great  Ice  sheets,  fiuctuatlons 
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between  cold  and  warm,  wet  and  dry  climates 
and  low  and  high  sea  levels. 

No  less  spectacular  were  Us  biological 
events — which  saw  the  amazing  prolifera- 
tion of  lar^e  mammals  like  the  Megathere 
aiKl  ;ii->  twj  peers  in  body  size,  the  Mastodon 
and  the  Woolly  Mammoth. 

Ten-foot  high  skeletons  of  the  Masiodon 
and  the  Woolly  Mammoth  stand  In  the  Hall 
neiirby  the  Megathere. 

We  know  that  prehistoric  man  hunted 
these  pi.int  animals  because  spear  points 
and  other  artifacts  have  been  discovered 
associated  with  their  remains.  Drawings  by 
p.ilejilthic  men  on  the  walls  of  c.ives  depict 
mammoihs  c^>mplete  with  sweeping  curved 
tu.sks,  great  bulbous  heads,  sloping  backs 
and  fur  trailing  to  their  ankles. 

".Some  believe  that  man  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Ice  Age  extinctions  through 
hunting  or  indirectly  responsible  because  of 
the  changes  he  produced  In  the  habitats  and 
coinmunitiei  of  the  mega-mammals."  Dr. 
Ray  says. 

Jay  Matternes.  the  noted  science  illustra- 
tor, has  prepared  a  mural  for  the  hall  that 
recreates  the  variety  of  mammals.  Including 
pe>'c.irips.  antelopes,  ground  sloths  and 
saber-toothed  cats  that  lived  three  million 
years  a^o  along  the  Snake  River  at  Hager- 
man.  Idaho.  Matternes  Is  currently  doing 
research  on  a  second  mural  for  the  hall  that 
will  depict  Quaternarv  .Age  Alaskan  wild- 
life. 

In  another  section  of  the  hall  Loma.x  has 
used  innovative  design  techniques  to  Illus- 
trate Ice  Age  deaths  at  the  La  Brea  tar  pits 
(an  area  locited  In  what  is  now  a  park  in 
the  center  of  Los  Angeles),  Thousands  of 
anlniais  became  mired  in  the  pits  and  their 
struggles  often  lured  carnivores  like  wolves 
ami  sabertoL:thed  cats  into  the  same  trap. 

One  of  the  H.iU's  exhibits  is  devoted  to 
man.  tlie  Super-survivor"  of  the  Quater- 
nary Age.  who  i,ome  pessimists  fear  may  be 
headed  for  the  same  fate  as  the  Mastodons, 
Mammoths  and  Megatheres. 

•  It  should  be  remembered  that  man 
evolved  akng  with  other  Ice  Age  plants  and 
anim.ils.  Siinie  live  today,  others  are  extinct. 
Why?  Tliore  are  Important  lessons  to  be 
learned  In  this  h.ill  .it  a  time  when  we  are 
so  concerned  about  our  environment."  Dr. 
Ray  says. 

Continuing     Exhibitions:      Homer     Show 

Focuses  on  his  ELvrly  Works 

(By   Benjamin   Ruhe) 

A  warm,  winning  exhibition  of  art  by  Win- 
slow  Homer,  the  great  19th  century  Ameri- 
can painter.  Is  featured  at  the  National  Col- 
lect U?n  of  Pine  Arts. 

Most  of  the  51  oils,  watercolors.  drawings 
and  graphics  are  from  Homer's  popular  early 
period,  and  all  but  10  of  the  works  are  on 
loan  from  a  sister  Smithsonian  art  mtiseum, 
the  Cooper  Hewitt  Museum  of  Decorative 
Arts  and  Design,  in  New  York  City.  The  show- 
ing, oi!  the  second  floor  of  the  NCFA.  will  be 
kept  on  display  indefinitely. 

Dr.  Joshua  Taylor,  Director  of  the  NCFA. 
says  of  the  collection:  "It  Is  an  extraordinary 
group  of  small  Homers,  giving  an  intimate 
view  of  Homer's  work  and  suggesting  how 
he  saw  things.  Many  of  the  p.ilntines  show 
the  artists  delight  In  Just  'seeing'.  And 
Homer  always  saw  with  a  fresh  eye." 

The  majority  of  the  works  date  to  the 
1860s  and  1370s,  when  Homer  sketched  camp 
and  campaign  life  of  the  Union  troops  for 
Harper-S  RVfV/y,  went  to  Paris,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  settled  In  New  York, 
spending  summers  hunting,  fishing,  and 
painting  in  the  Adlrondacks  and  the  White 
Mouniams.  His  work  Is  in  a  mode  charac- 
terized thus  by  Henry  James:  "Mr,  Homer 
goes  In.  as  the  phrase  is.  for  perfect  realism. 
...  He  is  a  genuine  painter:  ...  he  natiiraUv 
sees  everything  at  one  with  its  envelope  of 
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light  and  air.  He  sees  not  in  lines,  but  In 
masses.  In  gross,  broad  masses.  Things  come 
already  modelled  to  his  eye.  .  .  ." 

OTHER     continuing     EXHIBITIONS 

Arts  and  Industries  Building 

1.  Arts  Protis — closing  indeOnlte. 

2.  Air  Force  Art — through  July  12. 

3.  Gutenberg:  Printing  Transforms  the 
World— through  July  27. 

4.  Moon  Rock — Indefinite. 

5.  Polish  Polk  Art — through  September  21- 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

1.  Voyage  of  the  U.S  S.  Manhattan- 
through  August  31. 

2.  Photographs  by  Elliot  Erwltt — through 
July  12. 

3.  W'omen  and  Politics — closing  Indefinite. 

4.  Laser  10 — through  Labor  Day. 

5.  Weather — through  July. 

6.  The  Demand  for  Water — through  Sep- 
tember 15. 

7.  Westward  to  Promontory — through  Julv 
14. 

8.  Spanish  in  North  America — permanent. 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

1.  South  African  Costumes — closing  indefi- 
nite. 

2.  Vanishing  Totems  of  Alaska — closing  in- 
definite. 

3.  Malay  Archipelago — July. 

4.  Coral-eating  Starfish— indefinite. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art 

1.  Wliistler's  Landscapes  and  Seascapes — 

closing  Indefinite. 

National  Portrait  Gallery 

1.  Language  of  African  Sculpture — through 
September  7. 

2.  Portrait  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy— through 
July  19. 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
1  Leonard  Baskln — through  July  26. 

SUMMER  HOURS 

Smithsonian  Museums  are  open  to  the 
pviblic  7  days  a  week.  Hours:  10  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  daily.  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology: 10  am.  to  9  pm  dally  through  August. 

Dial-A-Museum— 737-8811  for  daily  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Dial-A-Phenomenon — 737-8855  for  dally 
announcements  of  satellite  passages  and 
worldwide  occurrences  of  short-Uvi:;d  natural 
phenomena. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  is  prepared  by  the  Offlce  of  Public 
Affairs,  381  5911.  Deadline  for  August  Cal- 
endar: July  8. 

Mailing  list  requests  and  change  of  address 
should  "oe  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Calendar. 
425  Smithsonian  Institution  Bldg..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20560. 

HOVRS  .\T  NATIONAL  ZOO 

Gates  open  6  a.m.,  close  6:00  p.m. 
Buildings  open  9  a.m..  close  6:30  p  m 

Special    Report:    Naked    Came    the    Presi- 
dent— Congress  Was  Aghast 
I  By  Mary  Krug  i 

George  Washington,  Richard  Henry  L«e 
eulogized,  was  "first  in  war.  first  in  "peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  A 
statue  of  the  Founding  Father,  however — 
Ironically  bearing  that  famous  quotation — 
has  not  found  such  popularity. 

The  Horatio  Greenough  statue,  commis- 
sioned by  Congress  in  1832.  has  been  ma- 
ligned by  the  public,  damaged  by  the  ele- 
ments, and  moved  to  four  different' locations. 
In  the  process  it  has  lost  three  pedestals, 
including  the  one  with  the  quotation,  before 
coming  to  rest  in  the  National  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology. 

Despite — or  because  of — its  difficult  life, 
the  lieroic  Greenough  figure  is  an  impwrtant 
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American  work,  historically  and  artistlcallv 
Congress  invited  Greenough,  the  first  Us 
citizen  to  make  sculpture  his  full-time  occu- 
pation, to  produce  the  statue  for  a  tomb  of 
George  Washington  in  the  Capitol  rotunda 
Because  Washington's  heirs  would  not  allow 
his  remains  to  be  removed  from  Mt.  Vernon 
however,  the  crypt  was  never  built,  portend- 
ing the  other  mischances  the  sculpture  would 
later  encounter. 

Greenough  was  instructed  "to  execute,  in 
marble,  a  full  length  pedestrian  statue'  of 
Washington,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  rotunda  of  the  capltol;  the  head  to  be  a 
copy  of  Houdon's  Washington,  and  the  ac- 
cessories to  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
artist." 

Secretary  of  State  Edward  Lhlngston 
added  to  the  instructions  the  admonition 
that  "Never  did  a  leader  better  deserve  the 
epithet  of  Good;  never  was  it  more  important 
to  imbody  the  expression  of  his  virtues,  and, 
by  the  touch  of  genius,  to  restore  life  and 
animation  to  features  which,  in  a  very  short 
time,  no  one  living  will  have  beheld." 

Their  high  hopes  were  dashed  nine  years 
later  when  the  Navy  delivered  from  Florence, 
Italy,  an  llVi  foot,  20-ton  George  Washing.^ 
ton,  half  nude  and  seated  on  a  chair  em- 
bellished with  a  similarly  attired  Christopher 
Columbtis,  an  American  Indian,  and  figures 
from  Greek  mythology.  The  head,  as  ordered, 
was  modeled  after  Houdon.  The  bare  body 
was  possibly  that  of  an  Italian;  Greenough's 
expense  account  lists  $166.95  for  "Salaries  of 
the  life  models  who  stood  for  the  naked." 

The  general  public  was  outraged  at  the 
sight  of  Washington's  muscular  chest.  One 
Congressman  called  it  "the  most  horrid 
phantasmagoria  I  have  ever  seen."  Greenough 
wasn't  happy  either,  when  he  got  back  to  the 
U.S.  and  saw  his  work  in  place.  Light  struclt 
it  at  the  wrong  angle,  he  said,  and  distorted 
its  features.  Nor  was  it  standing  at  the  right 
height.  He  had  recommended  an  elevation  at 
which,  "at  the  distance  of  30  feet  from  the 
pedestal  in  front,  the  fold  of  skin  above  the 
navel  may  be  visible,  and  not  hidden  by  the 
knees." 

Thus,  in  1843,  the  statue  made  its  first 
move,  to  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  acquired 
a  new  pedestal,  granite  with  the  Lee  quota- 
tion. Now  instead  of  problems  of  public 
opinion  and  lighting,  there  was  deterioraticn 
from  the  weather  to  be  faced.  A  Coneress- 
man  noted.  "It  ts  not  designed  for  an  outdoor 
work,  and  in  its  present  locaticn  the  semi- 
nude  figure  of  W'ashlngton  excites  pity  rather 
than  admiration." 

By  1908  Congress  wanted  to  get  the  statue 
in  out  of  the  rain,  and  offered  it  to  the 
Smithsonian's  National  Museum,  "not  as  aa 
object  of  art.  as  an  object  of  historic  value.' 

Debating  the  proposal,  a  Representative 
remarked  that  "I  will  say  that  an  old  artist 
who  IS  skilled  In  interpreting  -he  meaning  of 
works  of  art  was  asked  what  Was'riir.gton  was 
doing,  what  he  meant  by  extending  i-.is  hand 
and  the  artist  replied  that  he  wa^  reaching 
for  his  clothes.,  which  were  down  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  So  it  would  seeir. 
pr  jper  that  the  statue  itself  should  go  there " 

So  disintegrated  that  the  marble  was  "htt'.e 
better  than  chalk."  Grecnough's  work,  saiis 
pedestal,  was  moved  down  the  Mall  to  the 
cid  Smithrcr.ian  building  There  it  sat  wh:ie 
movers  and  officials  debated  hew  to  get  :t 
inside  and  worried  about  the  onset  of  wint*r 
and  "m.ischievous  boys  in  this  section,  to 
whom  the  statue  is  an  object  of  great 
interest." 

George  Washington  finally  entered  the 
Smithsonian  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  and 
rested  in  peace  on  a  new  base  for  55  years. 
Then  he  was  moved — without  incide.-.t  and 
without  pedestal — to  the  new  Museum  of 
History  ar.d  Technology,  where  he  exempiiSes 
the  classical  revival  in  the  United  States  after 
the  American  Revolution. 
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The  original  lower  base  of  the  statue  wound 
up  In  the  Capitol  architect's  reservation  area. 
The  upper  base,  with  inscription,  became  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Capitol  Power  Plant 
building. 

The  first  President's  half-draped  figure 
still  shocks  tourists  unfazed  by  the  topless- 
a-go-go  movement.  Greenough  himself  ob- 
served that  ".  .  .  the  same  purblind  squeam- 
ishness  which  gazed  without  alarm  at  the 
lascivious  Fandango,  awoke  with  a  roar  at 
the  colossal  nakedness  of  Washington's  manly 
breast." 

The  artistic  value  of  Greenough's  statue 
might  still  be  debated,  but  it  was  defended 
by  no  less  a  thinker  than  Ralph  W'aldo  Emer- 
son, And  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine 
stated  unequivocally  in  1853,  "This  Is  a  mag- 
nificent work  of  art,  and  not  unworthy  of 
any  age.  It  is  ptirely  classical  In  design,  and 
hence  it  finds  little  favor  with  strict  admirers 
of  modern  art." 


MORE  JET  NOISE  AND  AIR  POLLU- 
■nON  AT  LOS  ANGELES  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  report  another 
incident  of  injustice  and  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity that  has  occurred  in  our  land. 
While  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  trampling 
of  minority  group  rights  because  of 
their  race,  religion  or  creed,  I  am  speak- 
ing out  against  the  harm  being  done  to 
the  people  living  near  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
nationa! Airport.  These  individuals  con- 
stitute a  minority  group  within  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  community  and  ac- 
cordingly are  being  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens  whose  interests  are  sub- 
verted due  to  corporate  pressures  and 
an  unresponsive  bureaucracy. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  beset 
by  inflation  and  risin?  unemployment, 
when  interest  rates  have  never  been 
hisher  and  when  taxes  are  soaring,  at  a 
time  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  an- 
other war  threatening  in  the  Middle 
East,  when  we  have  a  widening  gap  be- 
tween generations  and  between  workers 
and  students,  at  a  time  of  race  polariza- 
tion, of  lunatic  left  and  right  fringe 
group.5.  of  talk  of  assassination  and  bui-n- 
in?  of  cities,  at  such  a  time  the  prob- 
lems of  jet-caused  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion must  necessarily  be  assigned  a  place 
on  the  second  rung  of  priorities  by  those 
responsible  for  reaching  solutions  to 
the  myriad  of  problems  besetting  our 
Nation.  But  taking  a  second  rung  does 
not  mean  being  ignored.  Taking  a  posi- 
™n  of  ,':econdary  importance  should  not 
oe  taken  to  reflect  an  unconcern  or  a 
Qemgration  of  the  harmful  effects  that 
are  occurring.  And  doing  less  than  is  pos- 
siDie  to  alleviate  the  situation  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

Air  and  noise  pollution  are  killers. 
They  are  not  the  bringers  of  quick  death 
that  .America  has  gotten  used  to  through 
actual  wars  and  through  television  \'io- 
lence  but  they  are  kiUers  nonetheless. 
AM  the  people  existing  adjacent  to  air- 
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ports  such  as  Los  Angeles  International, 
Kennedy.  Logan,  O'Hare,  and  others,  are 
daily  being  exposed  to  an  increasingly 
menacing  danger  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  available  technology  is  not  to 
be  utilized  to  save  lives  because  the  cost 
is  high  and  the  powers  that  be  and  the 
special  interest  groups  behind  them  re- 
fuse to  pay  it.  With  this  type  of  thinking 
prevailing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
United  States  faces  so  very  many  grave 
problems.  The  placing  of  the  dollar  be- 
fore life,  which  many  of  the  youth  of 
today  sincerely  rebel  against,  is  mani- 
fested in  so  many  different  ways  in  our 
country  that  one  wonders  if  the  changes 
urgently  needed  to  improve  this  land 
can  be  brought  about  in  time  to  save  it. 
Getting  back  to  specifics  and  on  a  more 
mundane  level,  I  applaud  the  recent  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  under  the  sponsorship  of  Coun- 
cilwoman  Pat  Russell.  This  resolution 
calls  for  restricted  use  of  the  new  north 
runway  opened  June  29  which  is  now 
causing  increased  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion. As  reported  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  housewives  are  talking  of  revolu- 
tion with  conversations  spiked  with 
words  such  as  "bomb,"  "dynamite,"  and 
"blowup."  The  residents  of  this  area  are 
doubly  afflicted  by  the  problems  caused 
by  the  aircraft  arriving  and  departing 
Los  Angeles  International.  Besides  the 
pollution  problems,  residents  cannot 
move  out  even  if  they  desired  to  since 
banks  and  loan  companies  will  not  fi- 
nance new  buyers  and  property  values  in 
the  area  have  suffered  due  to  the  air- 
port's annually  increasing  encroach- 
ments. 

The  north  runway  supposedly  had  to 
be  put  into  operation  so  that  the  ter- 
minal's three  other  runways  could  be  re- 
built to  handle  the  heavier  aircraft  now 
being  introduced.  These  heavier  aii'craft, 
specifically  the  747's,  have,  by  the  way, 
been  granted  immunity  from  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration's  new  noise 
regulations.  Taking  this  as  one  example 
of  the  bureauracy's  insensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  I  can  hardly  wait  to 
experience  the  din  to  be  created  by  the 
unfortunately  federally  subsidized  SST. 
While  the  noise  problem  created  by 
jets  may  still  be  fairly  limited  to  airport 
neighborhoods,  the  air  pollution  problem 
is  spreading  literally  across  the  country. 
The  problems  now  faced  by  the  citizens 
near  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
will  be  faced  by  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation  in  the  near  future.  I  am,  there- 
fore, urging  my  colleagues  to  take  steps 
now  to  evidence  their  concern  with  this 
problem,  to  apply  pressure  on  the  FAA  to 
get  tough  with  polluters,  to  inform  air- 
port commissioners  that  they  must  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
communities  rather  than  merely  to  air- 
line companies  and  manufacturers  and 
to  support  legislation  to  remedy  a  situa- 
tion that  has  grown  intolerable  to  some 
and  will  continue  to  grow,  reaching  more 
and  more  Americans  everyday.  Let  us  act 
now  for  time  is  running  out. 

For  my  colleagues'  additional  informa- 
tion, I  now  include  in  the  Record,  the 
text  of  the  city  council's  resolution  and  a 
pertinent  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  The  material  follows: 
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City    of   Los   Angeles   Resolution 
Whereas,  the  new  north  runway   (24R)   at 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport  opened  on 
Monday,  June  29th;  and. 

Whereas,  the  use  of  24R  is  causing  critical 
noise  problems  for  the  residents  to  the  north 
of  LAX  Jeopardizing  their  health  and  wel- 
fare; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  request 
the  Board  of  Airport  Commissioners  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  24R  to  747's  and  aircraft 
under  12,000  pounds  for  a  period  of  at  least 
four  months. 
Presented  by: 

Pat  Russell, 
Councilman,  Sixth  District. 
Seconded  by: 

Thomas  Bradlet, 
Councilman,  Tenth  District. 

Housewives  Talk   of   "Revolltion  "   as 

Runway  Opens 

(By  Richard  West) 

Housewives  gathered  In  little  groups  in 
front  of  their  middle-class  homes  in  the  resi- 
dential area  alongside  International  Airport's 
new  north  runway  Monday  and  ttilked  of 
"revolution." 

At  times  the  angry  voices  of  the  women 
drowned  out  the  roar  of  jet  airliners  taking 
off  from  the  runway,  which  went  Into  opera- 
tion for  the  first  time  Monday  morning. 

"He  ought  to  be  tarred  and  feathered," 
Mrs.  Michael  Fontecchlo  of  7401  W.  93rd 
Place,  a  blonde  mother  of  six,  said  of  one 
official  in  the  airport's  noise  abatement  office. 

"No."  she  added,  "that's  too  good  for  him — 
he  ought  to  be  banged  by  his  toes." 

Mrs.  Fontecchlo  heads  North  Runway  Resi- 
dents, an  organization  of  homeowners  which 
fought  unsuccessfully  to  keep  the  airport's 
second  north  runway  from  going  Into  opera- 
tion. 

"getting  close  to  revolltion" 

"It's  getting  close  to  revolution,"  she  said. 

"■you  should  hear  some  of  the  telephone 
calls  I  get  from  neighbors  about  this  situa- 
tion Words  such  as  'bomb,'  'blowup'  and 
draamite'  are  common. 

"Naturally,  I  wouldn't  sanction  such  talk 
or  actions." 

Another  hotisewife  referred  to  a  certain 
city  councilman  as  "a  very  nasty  man"  be- 
cause of  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  he 
assert edly  heard  their  complaints. 

•My  elderly  mother  Is  trying  to  give  a 
piano  lesson  to  a  child  across  the  street," 
said  still  another  woman.  "This  will  prob- 
ably put  her  out  of  business" 

Mrs.  Clemens  Kroll,  who  has  lived  at  7265 
W.  94th  St.  for  the  last  18  years,  contended 
that  it  was  untrue  that  the  airport  was  there 
first. 

When  she  first  moved  to  the  neighborhood, 
she  said,  the  airport  was  east  of  Sepulveda 
Blvd.  Later  the  airport  jumped  Sepulveda 
and  moved  north,  she  added. 

"The  airport  moved — we  didn't,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Fontecchlo  said  there  are  292  homes 
in  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  the  new 
runway,  and  a  total  of  1 ,300  homes  in  the 
general  area. 

Residents  cannot  move  out.  she  said,  be- 
cause banks  and  loan  companies  will  not 
finance  new  buyers — if  any  could  be  found 

The  housewives  said  the  new  runway  start- 
ed off  with  heavy  volume.  Three  big  Boeing 
747s  and  an  assortment  of  Boeing  707s  and 
727s  and  smaller  airliners  took  to  the  air 
during  the  morning  hours. 

An  airport  spokesman  said  the  new  8.925- 
foot  north  runway  had  to  be  put  into  oper- 
ation so  that  the  terminal's  three  other  run- 
ways— two  south  and  one  north — can  be  re- 
built to  handle  the  heavier  aircraft  now 
being  introduced. 

The  old  runways  will  be  rebuilt  one  at  a 
time,  he  said,  and  the  airport  needs  three 
runways  in  operation  every  day. 
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He  said  the  north  runways  will  not  oper- 
ate between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m. — except  In 
unusual  cases  or  in  emergencies. 

A  preliminary  Injunction  to  restrict  use 
of  the  north  runways  by  Jets  was  denied 
June  16  by  Superior  Judge  Richard  Schauer. 

The  Judge  warned,  though,  that  such  a 
prohibition  could  be  ordered  if  large  num- 
bers of  homeowners  should  seek  court  relief 
from  the  noise,  vibrations  and  air  pollution. 


RUBELLA   VACCINATION  PROGRAM 
REDUCES  DISEASE  THREAT 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Commerce 
Committee's  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
Subcommittee,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
play  a  role  in  expediting  the  availability 
of  rubella  vaccine  on  the  market  and  in 
forcing  price  reductions  which  have  made 
the  vaccine  more  readily  available. 

So  I  was  delighted  to  note  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  June  17  reporting  that  areas  of  the 
Nation  where  the  vaccine  is  being  widely 
used  show  reductions  in  the  incidence  of 
this  German  measles  disease,  including 
my  own  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  article  reports  that  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  where  86.3  percent  of  the 
population  aged  1  through  12  has  been 
vaccinated,  had  a  drop  in  measles  inci- 
dence of  46.1  percent  during  the  12- 
month  period  ending  May  23,  1970.  By 
comparison,  Florida,  where  only  9.4  per- 
cent of  the  children  aged  1  through  12 
were  vaccinate,  had  an  increase  of  82.8 
percent  in  rubella  cases. 

Rubella  has  always  been  a  tragic  dis- 
ease because  when  it  infects  expectant 
mothers,  it  often  causes  birth  defects  in 
their  imborn  children.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  our  national  rubella  vaccination 
program  is  beginning  to  reduce  the  risks 
that  this  tragedy  will  occur. 

I  insert  the  full  news  account  from 
the  Times  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Rubella  Declines  in  States  Using 
Vaccine  WroELY 

German  measles  vaccine  appears  to  be  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  the  disease  In  states 
where  the  vaccine  Is  widely  used,  the  National 
Foundation-March  of  Dimes  said  yesterday. 

Dr.  Virginia  Apgar,  the  foundation's  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs,  said  nine  out  of 
10  states  with  "high  vaccine  coverage"  had 
reported  reduced  Incidence.  Eight  of  ten 
states  with  poor  coverage,  she  said,  reported 
increases  In  German  measles,  also  called 
rubella  or  three-day  measles. 

"While  the  data  are  not  yet  conclusive," 
Dr.  Apgar  said,  "they  do  offer  encouragement 
that  widespread  use  of  the  vaccine  among 
children  may  eliminate  the  disease  as  a  threat 
to  unborn  babies." 

The  Federal  Government  began  a  $50-mU- 
Ilon  campaign  last  summer  with  the  aim  of 
vaccinating  40  million  to  60  million  children 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  12. 

The  program  is  directed  at  children  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  the  German  measles 
virus  to  women,  since  contraction  of  the  dis- 
ease during  early  pregnancy  can  cause  birth 
defects. 
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Women  are  not  being  directly  vaccinated 
because  doctors  fear  infecting  a  woman  who 
may  be  pregnant  and  not  know  It. 

The  National  Foundation  found  a  37  per 
cent  decline  in  rubella  in  the  10  states  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  vaccination  In  chil- 
dren aged  1  to  12.  The  states  with  the  lowest 
percentages  reported  a  54  per  cent  increase. 

The  survey  was  based  on  the  number  of 
cases  for  the  year  ending  May  24,  1969  com- 
pared to  the  year  ending  May  23,  1970. 

Examples  of  states  with  declines  were: 
Minnesota,  with  86.3  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  1-12  vaccinated,  had  a  drop  in  mea- 
sles incidence  of  46.1  per  cent;  Hawaii,  75.5 
per  cent  covered,  a  drop  of  71.3  per  cent;  and 
Alaska.  62.7  per  cent  covered  a  drop  of  65.6. 

Examples  of  states  with  Increases  were: 
Florida,  9.4  per  cent  vaccination  coverage,  92.2 
per  cent  increase  in  cases;  Texas,  6.3  per  cent 
coverage,  154.0  per  cent  Increase;  and  Ala- 
bama, 5.4  per  cent  coverage,  140.6  per  cent 
Increase. 
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GRADUATION  ADDRESS  BY 
THOMAS  B.  SPRATT  III 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaxj.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  follow- 
ing class  address  delivered  at  Dentsville 
High  School  in  Columbia.  S.C,  Thomas 
Benjamin  Spratt  III  reflects  upon  the 
significance  of  the  National  Anthem  to 
young  people  in  our  present  troubled 
times.  Tom  was  an  outstanding  athlete, 
scholar,  and  student  government  leader 
during  his  high  school  years,  and  his  re- 
marks concerning  the  challenge  inherent 
in  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  are  per- 
ceptive and  thought-provoking.  Tom 
Spratt  is  himself  a  superb  example  of  a 
young  American  deeply  concerned  over 
our  country  and  its  future,  and  I  com- 
mend his  address  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  citizens 
of  our  Nation: 

Graduation  Address  by  Thomas  B. 
Spratt  III 

Mr.  Havlrd,  Mr.  Gardner.  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  School  District  No.  2,  Fac- 
ulty Members  of  Dentsville  High  School, 
Honored  Guests,  Fellow  Students,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  This  graduation  exercise 
has  a  special  significance.  Tonight  my  fellow 
classmates  and  I  will  be  the  last  students 
who  will  we.ir  these  red  and  white  caps  and 
gowns  of  Dentsville  High  School.  As  you 
know.  Dentsville  will  be  replaced  next  fall 
by  Spring  Valley  High.  We  look  at  these 
changes  with  more  than  Just  mixed  emo- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  this  is  the  price  for 
progress.  I  speak  for  all  of  o\ii  class  when 
I  say  that  our  best  wishes  for  success  go  to 
this  new  institution,  and  especially  to  the 
Viking  athletic  teams. 

But,  It  Is  not  without  a  feeling  of  sor- 
row that  we  watch  Dentsville  High  School, 
our  Alma  Mata.  closing  its  doors,  never  to 
open  again  under  that  name. 

If  I  may  depart  from  the  customary  grad- 
uation day  practice  a  few  moments,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  a  matter  which 
strikes  me  as  being  especially  significant  to- 
day. Each  of  us  has  sung  the  National  An- 
them on  many  occasions  .  .  .  probably  most 
often  at  the  beginning  of  a  sports  event.  Its 
words  ...  in  this  context  .  .  .  are  often 
wasted  on  us,  because  we  are  anxious  to  get 


on  with  the  game.  But  I  wonder  how  many 
of  us  realize  that  the  National  Anthem  is 
not  so  much  a  statement  as  it  is  a  questioa 
The  final  passage,  for  example,  is  in  itself  a 
question,  asking  "Oh,  say  does  that  Star 
Spangled  Banner  yet  wave,  o'er  the  land  ol 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?"  i  do 
not  think  it  is  an  accident  that  the  anihem 
ends  In  a  question.  Its  writer  intended  this 
question  to  be  answered  and  re-answered 
by  each  succeeding  generation  of  Amen- 
cans. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  all  generations  thai  we 
cannot  take  our  heritage  for  granted;  that 
all  of  us,  young  and  old  alike,  must  be  con- 
stantly vigilant  to  the  principles  which  malte 
our  nation  great. 

Tonight,  as  we  separate  ourselves  from  the 
familiar  surroundings  of  high  school,  we  feel 
a  special  concern  about  the  future.  All  of  us 
have  had  warnings  from  parents  and  those 
In  the  other  generations  saying  "In  mv  dav, 
this  wouldn't  have  happened,"  "When  I  was 
In  high  school,  we  didn't  do  things  tliat 
way."  But  our  generation  is  stepping  for- 
ward Into  a  new  and  highly  significant  role 
in  the  development  of  our  society,  the  re- 
sponsibility. If  you  will,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  things  that  make  our  country  great. 
There  is  a  difi^erence  between  "their  day"  and 
"our  day,"  and  I  say  this  with  the  deepest 
affection  for  the  parents  and  the  others  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  bringing  us 
where  we  are  now,  graduation  night,  after 
twelve  long  years  of  v,-ork  and  study. 

Our  generation  is  faced  with  many  unique 
problems;  problems,  unheard  of  In  past  gen- 
erations, problems  which  relate  only  to  this 
day  and  age.  There  are  those  who  will  say 
that  we  represent  the  newest  recruits  for  the 
Battle  of  the  Generations,  and  that  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  continue  the  confronta- 
tions, demonstrations  and  provocations 
which  have  split  our  nation  apart.  There  are 
also  others  who  will  undoubtedly  look  to  us 
to  sustain  the  outdated  institutions  and 
traditions  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much 
unrest  In  our  nation  today. 

Neither  group  is  correct. 

Simply  because  we  are  young  does  not 
commit  us  to  fighting  our  elders.  Simply  be- 
cause we  are  young  loyal  Americans  does  not 
blind  us  to  the  problems  which  our  nation 
faces. 

To  those  who  would  enlist  us  on  the  side  of 
the  political  battles  which  are  splitting  our 
nation,  I  would  suggest  that  we  are  a  new 
generation,  a  generation  which  will  seek  to 
unite,  and  not  split,  our  nation  further. 
Whatever  our  Individual  futures  may  bring 
.  .  .  college  .  .  .  military  service  .  .  .  employ- 
ment, our  generation  will  be  called  upon 
to  mature  more  rapidly  than  any  generation 
that  has  preceded  us.  If  we  are  to  respond  to 
these  pressures,  we  must  go  away  from  here 
tonight  with  at  least  an  awareness  of  our 
role.  In  1936,  President  Roosevelt  said,  'This 
generation  of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny."  Twenty-five  years  later,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said,  "the  torch  has  been 
passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Americans, 
born  in  this  century,  tempered  by  war,  disci- 
plined by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of 
our  ancient  heritage  and  unwilling  to  witness 
or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  human 
rights  to  which  this  nation  has  always  been 
committed." 

If  we  look  at  the  world  today  in  this  kind 
of  perspective,  we  see  that  the  words  of  both 
these  great  men  have  special  meaning  for  us; 
for  ours  Is  the  generation  which  now  falls 
heir  to  their  hopes  and  promises. 

We  have  witnessed  in  recent  years  the 
fruitlessness  of  violence,  and  the  utter  fail- 
ure of  a  whole  generation  to  either  expresa 
Itself  or  to  achieve  Its  purposes.  Its  only 
accomplishments  have  been  bitter  distrust 
and  fear  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  klDO 
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of  public  alarm  which  retards.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging, progress. 

Le:  otir  generation  be  determined  to  reject 
the  appeal-s  of  those  who  now  claim  to  speak 
for  the  younger  generation.  Tliey  speak  only 
for  themselves.  We  have  become  the  young 
men  and  women  who  must  once  again  ask, 
"Oh  say  does  that  Star  Spangled  Banner  yet 
wave,  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave?"  And  we  must  answer  our  own 
question. 

Let  this  challenge  be  the  purpose  for  which 
our  generation  now  commits  its  full  energies 
and  capabilities  In  the  crucial  times  which 
lie  ahead. 


YOUR  OPINION,  PLEASE:   1970 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
has  plenty  of  persons  eager  to  tell  the 
citizens  of  the  American  Republic  what 
to  think,  but  it  is  relatively  rare  when 
anyone  goes  directly  to  these  same  citi- 
zens and  asks  them  straight  out  what 
they  think.  It  is  especially  important, 
however,  for  a  public  official  to  follow 
the  latter. 

This  is  a  course  I  have  taken  for  some 
years,  and  once  again  I  am  asking  for 
"Yo'ir  Opinion,  Please."  A  public  opinion 
poll  serves  as  an  extremely  useful  sup- 
plement to  the  normal  contacts  by  let- 
ters, wires,  phone  calls,  and  personal 
meetings.  For  the  constituent,  it  gener- 
ates new  and  revived  interest  in  the  ma- 
jor issues  of  the  day;  for  the  Congress- 
man, it  gives  him  new  angles,  ap- 
proaches, and  perspective  to  these  same 
issues. 

It  is  hard.  I  will  admit,  to  answer  some 
questions  with  just  "yes"  or  "no"  but 
these  are  the  only  answers  open  to  Mem- 
bers when  a  vote  comes  up  in  the 
Co.iRi'essT 

Issues  change,  but  interest  remains 
the  same.  The  questions,  and  their  pos- 
sible answers,  have  all  been  mentioned, 
at  various  times  by  various  sources.  The 
replies  will  be  tabulated,  the  results  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
a  copy  of  the  results  sent  to  all  those 
who  were  polled. 

The  questions  follow : 

Questionnaire 

1.  Do  you  think  President  No 
Nixon    has    charted    a    good  Yes  No  Opin- 
course  to    end    the    Vietnam                  ton 

^"'  ()()() 

2.  Should  the  voting  age   be 

lowered  to  18?  ()()() 

3.  Do  you  favor  continuation 
of  draft  deferments  for  col- 
lege students?  ()()() 

4  The  Administration  esti- 
mates Ave  years  and  JUO  bll- 
Uon  needed  to  deal  with  pol- 
latlon.  How  should  thU  be 
Inanced : 

a-  Tax  credits  to  private  in- 
dustry? ()()() 

0  Special  tax  on  business 
»nd  Individuals?  ()()() 

c  Cut  other  Federal  pro- 
P^DM  Where  possible?  ()()() 

d.  Some  equitable  comblna- 
"Oh  of  all  the  above?  ()()() 
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No 
Yes  NoOptU' 
ion 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  expul- 
sion of  students  In  tax-sup- 
ported schools  who,  by  intimi- 
dation or  violence,  upset 
normal  academic  routine,  dis- 
rupt university  life  and  cause 
destruction  of  property?  ()()() 

6.  In  the  fight  against  crime, 
would  you  favor: 

a.  Making  hall  bond  more 
difficult   for   repeated   o£rend- 

ers?  ()()() 

b.  The  "no  knock"  principle 

In  serving  search  warrants?       ()()() 

c.  Legislation       insuring 

speedier  trials?  ()()() 

7.  What  should  we  do  In  the 
future  If  a  nation  friendly  to 
us  is  threatened? 

a.  Whatever  aid  is  needed 
including  troops.  ()()() 

b.  Arms     and     equipment 

only,  except  if  U.S.  Is  attacked.    ()()() 

c.  Arms     and     equipment 

only.  ()()() 

d.  Stay  completely  neutral.     ()()() 

8.  This  Is  admittedly  a 
troubled  and  unsettled  time 
for  the  world  and  for  our 
country.  Nevertheless,  does 
your  basic  belief  in  the 
American  Republic,  its  insti- 
tutions  and   our   way   of   life 

remain  firm  and  steadfast?       ()()() 


ACTION  ON  THE  Mn.T.S  BILL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  James 
Kilpatrick  reports  in  his  recent  column, 
it  is  indeed  high  time  in  the  protection 
of  certain  industries  in  this  coimtry  that 
Congress  take  action  to  limit  the  floods 
of  cheap  foreign  imports.  In  this  regard, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  all  should 
clearly  understand  that  the  Mills  bill, 
and  its  protot3T)e  orderly  marketing  leg- 
islation, does  not  shut  off  imports  in  the 
future;  nor  does  it  materially,  or  even 
significantly,  reduce  them. 

Rather,  it  provides  that  they  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  prevailing  during  a 
designated  base  period.  F\)reign  produc- 
ers of  shoes  and  textiles  will  erxjoy  the 
same  access  to  the  American  market 
they  had  during  the  base  period,  1967-68, 
but  will  be  prevented  from  increasing 
their  dangerously  and  disproportionately 
high  share  of  our  market,  now  up  to 
32  percent.  This  is  urgently  needed 
legislation,  and  in  this  cormection  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  John 
E.  Mellor,  Chief,  International  Business 
Affairs  Division,  Department  of  State 
and  Mr.  Mark  Richardson,  president  and 
executive  ofiBcer,  American  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association  is  most  tell- 
ing. 

The  article  and  letters  referred  to 
follow : 

BroH  TucE  To  Place  Crass  on  Impobts 

From  Japan 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

With    the   collapse    last    week    of    textile 

trade  agreement  talks  with  Japan,  Congress 
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has  but  one  course  left  open  to  It.  This  is 
to  smack  the  Japanese  with  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  the  Mills  bill.  And  high  time! 
Granted,  this  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect 
for  members  of  Congress  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  reducing  trade  barriers,  not  to  rais- 
ing them.  Approval  of  the  Mills  bill  would 
be  a  step  backward  from  the  lofty  goal  of 
free  commerce  envisioned  under  the  inter- 
national General  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs.  If  protective  quotas  are  granted  to 
the  textile-apparel  industry,  other  indus- 
tries hurt  by  foreign  competition  will  be 
crying,  "me,  too." 

There  Is  this  fiu-ther  objection,  that  by 
imposing  even  the  mild  and  reasonable  re- 
straints proposed  in  the  Mills  bUl,  the  United 
States  woiUd  subject  its  diplomatic  relations 
with  Japan  to  additional  strain.  The  lead- 
ers of  last  week's  massive  anti-government 
riots  In  Tokyo,  protesting  extension  of  the 
two  nations'  security  treaty  presumably 
would  pick  up  wider  popular  support. 

Yet  the  case  for  a  quota  system,  intended 
to  protect  the  domestic  textile-apparel  in- 
dustry, is  supported  by  compelling  evidence. 
And  the  record  of  patient  efforts  to  reach  a 
voluntary  agreement  suggests  that  the  Jap- 
anese propose  to  stall  Indefinitely. 

Time  has  run  out.  The  U.S.  Industry  is  in 
deep  trouble.  Its  profits  are  down.  Employ- 
ment has  declined  by  65,000  workers  in  the 
past  15  months.  New  capital  investment  has 
dropped  sharply  over  the  past  year  The 
number  of  closed  plants  is  Increasing.  The 
gloomy  picture  is  almost  entirely  the  result 
of  one  cause:  The  dramatic  Increase  in  tex- 
tile Imports. 

Dramatic  is  the  word  for  it.  The  picture 
began  to  change  as  far  back  as  1957,  when 
textile  imports  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
our  exports.  Now  the  Imbalance  amounts  to 
$1.4  billion  annually;  and  more  than  a  third 
of  this  imbalance  winds  up  in  the  hands  of 
Japanese.  In  the  past  five  years,  the  volume 
of  textile  imports  has  tripled.  If  the  Increase 
is  merely  alarming  in  cotton  and  wool,  It  la 
staggering  In  the  field  of  man-made  fibers. 
Several  elements  account  for  the  sltuatloa 
Primarily,  the  imbalance  results  from  wage 
dllTerentlalB.  The  typical  American  textUe 
worker  earns  $2.43  an  hour;  his  counterpart 
in  Japan  gets  53  cents.  In  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
the  figure  is  11  cents.  The  suit  that  is  mail- 
ordered  from  Hong  Kong  is  sewn  together 
by  tailors  paid  25  cents  an  hour. 

Another  significant  factor  lies  in  trade 
policies  here,  and  trade  policies  there.  The 
Japanese,  while  they  adamantly  oppose 
quotas  anywhere  else.  Impose  relentless  im- 
port restrictions  of  their  own.  Within  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  same 
picture  obtains.  No  nation  In  the  world  has 
a  freer  policy  on  imports  than  the  U.S.  As 
a  consequence,  one-third  of  Japanese  pro- 
duction goes  to  American  buyers. 

Finally,  Japanese  Aahufacturers  operate 
without  the  restraints  of  anti-trust  law. 
Nothing  prevents  them  from  entering  into 
price  and  market  agreements  that  would  be 
patently  Illegal  here.  It  Is  a  great  conven- 
ience not  to  have  a  Justice  Department 
breathing  down  one's  neck. 

The  Mills  bill,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills,  D-Ark.,  and  200  other  members  of  the 
House,  would  put  a  celling  on  imports  of  tex- 
tiles, apparel  and  footwear  geared  to  the 
levels  of  1967-68.  These  limits  would  be  ad- 
Justed  annually  to  reflect  increases  or  de- 
creases In  domestic  consumption.  A  more 
reasonable  or  more  generous  policy  scarcely 
could  be  proposed. 

Opponents  of  the  Mills  bill  contend  that 
the  effect  of  even  these  mild  limitations 
would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  to  the 
American  consumer.  It  could  happen,  but  the 
remarkable  record  of  price  stability  within 
our  domestic  Industry  suggests  otherwise.  In 
any  event,  the  consequences  of  continued  in- 
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action  are  as  visible  as  a  mini-skirt  but  much 
less  attractive.  Free  trade  is  like  peace :  It  is 
wonderful.  But  peace  at  any  price  Is  no  bar- 
gain, and  neither  Is  free  trade  that  Imposes 
a  ruinous  cost  on  Industry  here  at  home. 

Departmfnt  OF  State,       , 
Washington,  DC.  June  12.  1970. 
Mr.  Mark  Richardson. 
Prt'sidrnt    and   Executive    Officer,   American 

Footuear  Manufacturers  Association.  New 

York.  NY 

Dear  Mr.  Richardson:  Mr.  Samuels  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  questions,  sub- 
mitted at  the  Commerce  Departments  May 
13  Conference  on  U.S.  International  Business 
Problems  and  Prospects  and  relayed  to  us 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  Commerce  Department. 
The  questions  were:  (ll  "The  Hudson  In- 
.stltute  and  other  organizations  have  pre- 
dicted that  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  Ja- 
pan will  be  the  world's  No.  1  Industrial  na- 
tion. What  policies,  sir.  have  they  been  fol- 
lowing In  order  to  achieve  this  marvelous 
growth?"  (2 1  "You  state:  'Our  exports  to 
Japan  are  up  160  percent.'  Would  you  plea-se 
also  indicate  what  the  growth  of  Japanese 
exports  to  the  U.S.  has  been?" 

Japan'.s  phenomenal  economic  growth  Is 
not.  as  popularly  believed  In  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  based  primarily  upon  ex- 
porta.  Instead.  It  is  the  result  of  massive 
plant  and  equipment  Inve.stments  financed 
by  a  high  rate  of  domestic  savings  which 
serve  a  rapidly  growing  domestic  economy. 
In  which  the  growth  of  per  capita  purchas- 
ing {X)wer  has  been  accelerated  by  a  low 
rate  of  pfipulation  growth.  (The  enclosed 
article  from  the  Scientific  American  may 
be  of  Interest  to  you  in  this  regard.) 

Japane.se  national  priorities  have  meant, 
however,  that  growth  rates  in  different  parts 
of  the  economy  have  been  uneven.  It  now 
appears,  for  example,  that  Japan  is  beginning 
to  con.slder  placing  greater  attention  on 
such  items  as  housing,  environmental  con- 
trol, and  other  social  Investments  which 
were  largely  ignored  during  the  country's 
dedication  to  economic  growth. 

During  the  period  1960  1969.  US.  exports 
to  Japan  increased  from  $1.3  billion  t<i  $3.5 
billion.  Japanese  expwrts  to  the  U.S.  In- 
creiused  during  the  same  period  from  $M 
billion  to  $4  9  billion.  Each  country  bega.n 
and  ended  the  decade  as  the  largest  over- 
seas market  of  the  other. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  respond  to  your  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E  Mellor. 
Chief.    International   Business   Affairs 
Division. 


American  F(>otwear  MANt'FACTtR- 
ER.S    .\.s.sorr\TioN. 

New  York.  NY..  June  22,  1970. 
Mr    .IiiHN   E    Mellor. 
Chief.    International    Bn-^iness   A^airs   D'.it- 

sion.  Department  of  State,  Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Mellor:  I  have  your  letter  of 
June  12  purp<'rting  to  be  re.sponsive  to  my 
questions  submitted  .it  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's M.iy  13  conference  on  US  inter- 
national business  problems.  I  have  re.'xd 
your  "reply"  with  a  certain  amount  of  wry 
ant  u. seine;  ir 

You  state  that  "Japans  phenomenal  eco- 
nomic growth  IS  not,  as  popularly  bt>Ueved 
In  the  Unuetl  States  and  Japan,  based  prl- 
niarllv  upon  exports."  This  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  depending  in  major  part  upon  what 
dertnit:on  one  cares  to  assign  to  the  word 
"primarily  "  However.  It  was  the  contention 
of  Mr  Skimuels.  to  whom  I  addressed  my 
question,  that  we  should  continue  our  pres- 
ent 'free  trade  "  policies  because  of  the  de- 
pendency of  the  Japanese  government  upon 
exi>orts. 

In  addition,  your  enclosed  article — which  I 
had     read     from     the     Scientific    American 
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indicates  quite  clearly  that  Japan's  annual 
growth  rate  Is  running  at  13  or  14  percent — 
and  that  exports  represent  10  to  12  percent  of 
their  total  national  output. 

This  is  two  to  three  times  the  percentage 
of  our  G.N.P.  Involved  In  experts,  and  hence 
my  question  again  arises:  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  world's  most  protectionist  na- 
tion has  substantially  g^reater  exports  per- 
centage-wise than  the  United  States  if  the 
premise  of  the  State  Department  that  "pro- 
tectionism" limits  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
ports is  accurate?  Nothing  in  your  response 
clarifies  for  me  why  protectionism,  which  has 
served  Japan  very  well  in  enhancing  Its  do- 
mestic and  external  growth  rates,  is  "per  se" 
bad  for  a  country  attempting  to  Increase 
exports. 

Your  answer  to  my  second  question  is 
even  more  interesting,  and  I  am  left  with 
the  impression  that  you  must  not  be  familiar 
with  Mr.  Samuels  speech.  He  had  asserted 
that  we  should  not  place  any  limitations 
on  imports  into  the  United  States  from 
Japan  becatise  "our  exports  to  Japan  are  up 
160  [percent"  (really  closer  to  170  percent). 
Prom  your  own  figures.  It  becomes  quite 
clear  that  whereas  onr  exports  to  Japan  are 
up  bv  about  170  percent,  Japan's  exports  to 
the  United  States  are  up  345  percent — 
hence,  a;rectlng  most  adversely  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  vls-a-vls  the  Japanese. 
This  would  appear  to  be  diametrically  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Samuels'  premise  that  we 
should  not  Umit  imports  from  Japan  becatuse 
of  its  affect  on  our  trade. 

In  effect,  both  of  your  answers  when  ana- 
lyzed establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  pol- 
icies followed  by  Japan  (strong  protectionist 
attitudes)  have  been  highly  successful  and  in 
that  nation's  best  interest.  Since  this  was 
exactly  what  I  was  attempting  to  point  out 
by  my  questions.  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand on  what  basis  the  US.  Department  of 
State  ad'ocates  an  opposite  position  as  being 
in  the  best  Interests  oi  the  United  States. 

In  pirticular,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
any  spokesman  for  the  Government  would 
seek  to  advocate  a  position  by  supporting  it 
with  carefully  selected  data  which  tends  to 
deceive  the  layman  into  feeling  that  the 
position  being  advocated  is  the  only  possible 
course  of  action  Any  deliberate  hiding  of 
relevant  information  le  g  .  that  the  Japanese 
are  heading  toward  becoming  the  world's  No. 
1  industrial  nation  while  pursuing  very  high- 
ly protectionist  policies,  and  that  we  are 
losing  our  position  as  No.  1  because  our  "free 
trade  "  approach  is'  causing  our  balance  of 
payments  to  be  adversely  affected  dtie  to 
increased  imports  from  Japan  and  other  na- 
tions—far exceeding  our  exports  to  those 
other  nations)  is  unworthy  of  responsible 
government  officials 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mark  E.  Rich.ardson. 

I  believe  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
proijianvs  were  established  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry when  foreign  imports  exceeded  12 
percent  of  the  domestic  market:  that  the 
steel  industry  was  protected  when  market 
penetration  reached  20  percent;  and  that 
-similar  quotas  have  been  invoked  to  pre- 
vent exces.-ive  importmg  of  certain  agri- 
cultural products. 
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BALTIMORE  GI  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 
FIGHTINCx 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OK    MARYUND 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marv-land  Mr  Speaker. 
Sp4c.    Joseph    Turowski.    a    courageous 


young  man  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently   in   •Vietnam.   I  should  like  to 
honor  his  memoi-y  by  including  the  fol- 
lo'wing  article  in  the  Record: 
Baltimore  GI  Killed  in  Vietnam  Fighting 

A  Baltimore  infantryman  who  never  tc!cl 
his  family  of  the  tough  fighting  he  was  doing 
in  Vietnam  has  been  killed  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  war.  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Spec.  4  Joseph  M.  Turowski,  Jr.,  21.  of 
Brooklyn,  was  killed  June  22  by  a  booby  trap 
while  on  patrol  in  Vietnam,  his  family  saici 

WROTE     OF     QUIET 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Tinrowskl,  Sr..  recalled  tliat 
her  son  always  wrote  that  "it's  quiet  here  and 
nothing  Is  happening." 

"But  he  wrote  to  a  friend  and  said  he  wa^ 
so  tired  that  he  felt  like  40  and  could  hard:-,- 
keep  his  eyes  open,"  she  said. 

A  1967  graduate  of  Poly,  her  son  worked  :cr 
two  years  as  a  cable  repairman  at  the  Cheu- 
peake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Cumpanv  b«. 
fore  being  drafted  in  March.  1969. 

He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  last  Augiust  as  a 
member  of  the  4th  Battalion,  21st  Infantry 
Division,  11th  Brigade  and  by  the  time  he 
was  killed  had  only  about  two  months  lo  go 
before  being  sent  heme,  according  to  Mrs. 
Turowski. 

The  soldier  was  engaged  to  Miss  Brenda 
Carter,  of  Llnthicum,  his  mother  said. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  three 
brothers.  Richard.  James  and  Patrick'  all  cf 
Baltimore. 


DOCTOR  SHORTAGE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  14 
years  ago  this  Nation  was  stunned  and 
shaken  into  a  reappraisal  of  its  educa- 
tional system  by  a  single  event — the  or- 
biting of  a  small  satellite  named  Sputnik 

That  feat  by  the  Soviet  Union  opened 
a  deep  questioning  of  national  educa- 
tional priorities  and  opened  the  race  for 
the  conquest  of  outer  space. 

At  the  time,  there  was  a  great  clamor 
for  more  and  better  qualified  engineers 
and  scientists,  for  a  redoubling  of  efforts 
by  universities  to  educate  a  new  genera- 
tion of  technicians. 

We  as  a  nation  met  that  crisis.  We  did 
it  through  a  mobilization  of  the  public 
temper  that  was  unprecedented  in  a 
peaceful  venture.  We  declared,  in  es- 
sence, a  peaceful  war.  a  war  of  tech- 
nology. 

Although  most  Americans  knew  of 
Sputnik  and  demanded  ne«-  priorities. 
few.  if  any.  were  touched  personally  d>' 
the  event. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis  of 
the  same  nature  and  a  crisis  that  calls 
for  the  same  kind  of  national  reap- 
praisal, but  one  where  there  is  no  shock- 
ing impetus — no  figurative  Sputnik. 

We  are  faced  with  a  m.edical  man- 
power shortage  that  touches  each  of  us. 
To  fill  that  shortage  tomorrow,  the  Na- 
tion's med:cal  colleges  would  have  to 
graduate  50.000  new  physicians  and  an- 
other 5,000  in  a  year's  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  not  about  to  happen  over- 
nieht. 

The  public  must  be  made  sharply 
aware  of  the  crisis  and  must  demand  a 
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national  commitment  to  provide  doctors 
and  other  skilled  medical  personnel  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  sick. 

I  want  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Washington  Star  in  spotlighting  this 
issue  in  a  lead  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Sunday.  July  5  edition,  and  commend 
that  editorial  comment  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  It  follows : 
Doctor  Shortage  at  Base  or  Health  Woes 
This  country's  health-care  system  is 
wretchedly  inadeqtiate  and  seems  headed  for 
a  crisis  that  could  provoke  an  angry  public 
reaction.  The  President.  Congress  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  are  well  aware 
of  that,  and  are  constantly  being  reminded 
of  It  by  a  bevy  of  groups  that  propose  na- 
tional health  insurance,  more  public  clinics 
;or  the  poor  and  other  remedies.  As  the 
Southeast  Asia  war  winds  down,  the  deba'e 
over  national  health  proposals  cotUd  become 
the  political  sizzler  of  the  1970s. 

At  this  point,  however,  there  is  incredible 
apathy  about  the  key  deficiency:  There  sim- 
ply aren't  enough  doctors  and  nurses,  nor 
will  there  be  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

A  year  ago.  President  Nixon  sounded  an 
tmcommonly  loud  alarm:  "We  face  a  massive 
crisis  in  this  area  (health  carei,  and  unle'^s 
action  is  taken  both  administratively  and 
legislatively  to  meet  the  crisis  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  we  will  have  a  break- 
down in  our  medical  care  system  which 
could  have  consequences  affecting  millions 
of  people  .  .  ."  One  year  of  the  President's 
"two  or  three"  has  passed  and  there  is  less 
momentum  toward  solutions  than  when  he 
made  the  speech. 

For  there  can  be  no  serious  grappling  with 
the  paltry  supply  and  spirallng  cost^  of 
medical  services  until  the  critical  shortage 
of  medical  personnel  Is  alleviated.  The  out- 
look for  that  is  gloomier  than  ever.  Many 
medical  schools  are  in  desperate  financial 
straits.  largely  becatise  of  declining  federal 
grants,  and  curtailments  of  already  In.suffi- 
cient  programs  are  being  planned  for  next 
year. 

The  physician  shortage  is  estimated  at 
mere  than  50.000  and  is  worsening  by  about 
5.000  a  year.  By  some  estimates,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  nurs.ng  posts  in  the  country 
are  unfilled.  Our  medical  schools  annually 
turn  down  thousands  of  qualified  applicants 
for  lack  of  .space,  and  about  3.000  Americans 
are  attending  foreign  medical  colleges.  Con- 
versely, the  United  States  is  raiding  the 
schools  of  other  countries,  importing  every 
year  almost  as  many  foreign  doctors  as 
American  medical  schools  graduate,  'With- 
out the  yearly  influx  of  some  7.000  physicians 
from  abroad,  many  of  our  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals would  be  out  of  business. 

Just  last  week  Congress  demonstrated,  by 
overr.dmg  a  presidential  veto,  that  it  is  con- 
cerned about  the  nation's  health,  or  at  iea.5t 
that  it  is  acutely  aware  of  a  political  back- 
lash in  the  making.  'With  only  the  briefest  of 
de'oate,  it  shoved  through  a  $2.8  billion 
:iea!rh  aid  bill  that  Mr.  Nixon  said  was  fis- 
caily  irresponsible  and  that  Senator  Yar- 
!>orough  of  Texas  hailed  as  "the  greatest, 
mo.st  comprehensive  hospital  construction 
program  ever  passed  by  Congress." 

But  the  senator  didn't  say  who  will  staff 
a'.l  those  new  and  expanded  hospitals.  There 
may  be  some  lonely  corridors  if  more  federal 
money  isn't  made  available  for  enlargement 
of  medical  training,  accompanied  by  some 
irng-needed  changes  in  curricula. 
^  Retrenchment  is  the  immediate  prospect 
'W  some  medical  schools,  and  there  are  hints 
that  a  few  might  close  if  more  federal  aid 
doesn't  arrive  soon.  More  than  a  dozen  In- 
stitutions are  severely  wracked,  including  the 
'edoub-able  Johns  Hopkins,  which  prolects 
amed-school  deficit  of  $900,000  and  has"  lost 
^lore  than  $1.5  million  In  federal  financing, 
ine  medical  and  dental  schools  of  George 
Washington    and    Georgetown    Universities 
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may  have  to  close  if  they  can't  obtain  special 
funding  from  Congress.  More  than  half  of 
the  nation's  medical  schools  have  been  re- 
ceiving federal  distress  grants,  and  many  are 
planning  program  scaledowns  as  those  funds 
ebb  in  the  administration's  anti-lnfliatlon 
drive.  Education  costs  are  still  inflating,  but 
there  is  a  slackening  of  the  dollar  flow  for 
medical  college  operating  costs,  construction, 
research  and  student  loans. 

That  Is  a  dismal  commentary  on  priority- 
setting.  Of  course  colleges  of  all  kinds  across 
the  nation  are  financially  strapped,  but — 
let's  face  it — medical  education  Is  In  a  privi- 
leged category.  That  Is  implicit  In  the  extraor- 
dinary chunk  of  the  cost  of  doctor  training 
that  always  has  been  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 
The  public  rates  good  health  care  ahead  of 
legal  defense  or  musical  excellence — probably 
ahead  of  anything  except  national  defense. 
But  it  Is  not  training  the  people  needed  to 
man  the  massive  health  enterprise — not 
enough  to  meet  current  requirements,  much 
less  the  strains  that  will  accompany  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  rest  of  this  decade. 

This  Is  traditionally  an  "Indtistry-regu- 
lated"  field,  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  long  drawn  fire  for  allegedly 
preventing  the  expansion  of  medical  schools 
through  admissions  controls  and  political 
influence.  For  many  years  the  AMA  opposed 
direct  federal  subsidy  of  medical  education 
But  this  year,  perceiving  a  Frankenstein 
monster  on  the  horizon,  the  organization 
reversed  gears  dramatically,  approving  the 
abolition  of  the  one-year  internship  training 
which  most  doctors  must  serve  before  being 
licensed.  That  will  increase  the  physician 
force  in  the  near  future,  but  it  Is  only  a 
stopgap  measure.  More  promising  are  sug- 
gestions by  Dr.  'Walter  C.  Bornemeler,  the 
new  AMA  president,  for  two-year  shortening 
of  the  education  period  and  for  training 
through  field  apprenticeships.  He  said  the 
No.  1  priority  of  the  AMA  and  the  nation 
should  be  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  output 
of  physicians. 

Dr.  Bornemeler's  call  to  action  ■was  right 
on  the  mark.  We  hope  the  nation  heeds,  and 
especially  the  responsible  people  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  A  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  report  on  the  medical  education 
dilemma  is  expected  soon.  It  may  recom- 
mend, as  the  AMA  head  does,  truncated 
training  and  other  changes  to  reduce  costs. 
Apparently  there  is  much  waste  in  some 
medical  schools,  and  HEW  quite  properly 
Is  anxious  to  achieve  better  use  of  resources 
and  especially  of  federal  dollars. 

Still,  the  federal  contribution  Is  growing 
thinner  and  apparently  no  proposal  is  In  the 
works  for  heavier  financing  In  the  future. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Nixon  has  more  on  his  hands 
than  he  wants  in  the  veto-overridden  health 
spending  bill  that  will  place  more  strain  on 
existing  manpower  without  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  medical  training.  But  systematic 
changes  alone  are  unlikely  to  forestall  the 
health  care  crisis  that  seems  to  be  bearing  In. 
It  Is  senseless  to  talk  about  adequate  medi- 
cal care  for  all.  regardless  of  economic  sta- 
tion— that  is  a  popular  political  cliche — until 
this  core  problem  has  been  whipped.  The 
medical  schools  must  not  only  be  saved  from 
fliscal  calamity,  but  expanded,  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  not  Ignore  the  necessity 
for  heavier  federal  funding. 


OUR  SACRED  HONOR 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Felix  McKnieht.  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  Dallas.  Tex.,  has  written 
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what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  finest  edi- 
torials on  Independence  Day  that  I  have 
read.  Perhaps  many  of  us  have  lost  sight 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  but 
Mr.  McKnight  has  recalled  this  meaning 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
herewith  is  his  editorial: 

Our  Sacred  Honor  .  .  . 
iBy  Felix  R.  McKnight  i 
Tomorrow  provides  the  moment  for  Ameri- 
cans to  get  up  their  guts  and  go  old- 
fashioned;  to  pause  and  ponder,  to  seek  the 
way  to  recapture  values  temporarily  lost  in 
canyons  of  confusion. 

It  shotildn't  take  a  special  day  like  the 
Fourth  of  July  to  move  this  country  to  a 
positive  posture — free  of  discord,  distrust 
and  strife 

It  is  a  strange  and  uncomfortable  to^k  to 
exhort  Americans  to  rediscover  patriotism. 
But  in  this  nation  today  are  elements  that 
have  sprayed  a  fog  of  doubt  about  the  proven 
values  of  re.^pect  for  each  other,  respect  for 
a  symbolic  flag,  respect  for  leadership. 

The  people  are  timid  about  patriotism — 
afraid  a  neighbor  might  catch  them  flying  a 
flag;  firmly  repeating,  and  not  mumbling,  an 
oath  of  allegiance  or  singing  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner. 

Are  we  such  fools  that  we  do  not  realize 
that  the  very  absence  of  such  fervor  Is  the 
reason  for  our  ills? 

Once  we  had  a  national  fiber  that  with- 
stood internal  cleavages:  that  permitted  free 
and  open  expression  of  dissent  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  it  turning  to  anarchy.  We 
had  it  because  each  citizen  knew  he  had 
privileges  in  a  free  society.  He  respected  a 
nation  that  guaranteed  him  those  privileges, 
and  he  bristled  if  a  malcontent  debased  his 
America. 

We  are  defaulters.  We  have  permitted  a 
gang  of  nobodies  to  get  our  minds  off 
America. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July — and  from  that  day 
henoe^there  should  be  personal  resolves  to 
proudly  support  this  greatest  free  bastion  of 
the  world.  To  honestly  dissent,  not  chide  and 
demean  and  destroy.  To  become  a  "flag 
waver"  and  not  give  a  damn  about  those  who 
snicker. 

Trite  words? 

It  wasn't  very  trite  on  July  4.  1776.  when 
men  with  fortitude  assumed  the  most  posi- 
tive attitude  the  world  had  known  to  free 
themselves  of  bonds  and  declare: 

".  .  .  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

Tomorrow,  plain  citizen  Bob  Hope  will 
stand  on  the  Washington  Monument  grounds 
and  make  a  few  simple  requests — like,  "Will 
you  assume  true  citizenship  in  these  United 
States  of  America?" 

It  Is  a  good  question  on  this  July  4,  1970. 
Citizen  Hope,  and  200  million  more  like  him, 
would  like  some  answers. 

It  has  been  said  before.  It  can  be  said 
again. 

Nations  and  civilizations  have  died  of  many 
things  .  .  .  Some  died  of  old  age      .  .  Some 
committed  suicide  .  .  .  Some  were  murdered. 
The  ultimate  disaster  would  be  for  this  na- 
tion to  die  in  its  sleep  .  .  . 


HEWS  TAX-PAID  ATTACK  ON  NIXON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  our  citizens  who  are  not  close  to  na- 
tional politics  or  the  intricacies  of  Fed- 
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eral  acencies  usually  do  not  appreciate 
the  •holdover"  problem  which  faces  cx^h 
incoming  administration  especially  when 
it  supplaiits  the  machine  of  the  opposite 
political  party.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  many 
hundieds  of  thousands  of  Federal  cm- 
ployee->  who  give  top  priority  to  Federal 
service  over  their  political  persuasions. 
Each  administration,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal alinement,  receives  from  these  em- 
plo\ce.«;  services  devoid  of  political 
motivations.  Unfortunately,  promoting 
the  t;encral  welfare  via  Federal  employ- 
ment IS  of  secondary  importance  to  some 
ensconced  in  positions  in  various  agen- 
cies who  await  a  return  to  a  friendly 
administration  and  who  are  not  above 
sandbagging  the  present  administrations 
programs. 

The  July  11  issue  of  Human  Events,  the 
alert  newsweekly  here  in  Washington, 
made  public  some  late  developments  in 
the  never-ending  holdover  problem  at 
HEW.  While  some  recent  changes  in  this 
Department  have  caused  some  degree  of 
satisfaction,  the  Human  Events  account 
underlines  the  complications  which  are 
confrontt^d  v.ith  employees  who  are  less 
than  .-sympathetic  and  whose  ideas  of 
promoting  the  national  welfare  are  sec- 
ondary to  their  own  political  and 
idee  logical  designs, 

I  insert  the  article,  'HEW's  Tax-Paid 
Attack  on  Nixon,"  in  the  Record,  at  this 
poini: 

HEWs  Tax-Paid  Attack  on  Nixon 

For  i\  full  hour  last  week,  some  250  student 
Interns  and  veteran  employes  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  were 
entertJiiued  by  a  radical  political  light  shoW 
called  Days  of  Listening."  Intrcduced  by  a 
hippie  wearing  American  flag  pants,  the  show 
treated  the  .;s.-embled  group  to  slides  and 
films  of  a  -nation  in  crisis"— Viet  Nam.  cam- 
pus protest,  etc. — all  superimposed  over  an 
offlcirtl  portrait  cf  President  Nixcn. 

With  rock  music  blarir.e  in  -he  b.ick5r;'und, 
the  group  viewed  pictures  of  nude  bodies. 
David  Eisenhower  and  a  flickering  sign  tha^ 
read:  "Get  your  ;mproved  D'ctie  d.'il  "  an 
obvious  swipe  at  thf  President  "We  wanted 
the  first  day  to  be  a  real  shocker."  evplaineu 
B'b  Purvln.  who  helped  the  siiow  whtcK 
bet;an  an  Office  of  Educaton  ?ummer  pro- 
gram with  a  bang 

Budgeted  at  $5,000.  the  iirogram's  purpose 
is  10  make  the  Office  of  Edu.-ation  "aware" 
of  the  student  scene  and  will  allcw  student 
Interns  one  day  off  their  norma!  Job*  each 
week  to  participate  In  semir.tirs,  hoar  guest 
speakers  produce  films  cr  visit  governmen' 
officials. 

"The  coordinators  look  at  this  as  a  ccn- 
tinuation  of  the  studei-.t  lobbying  that  be^.m 
after  Kent  State."  said  Purvin.  "We  see  this 
as  an  encouraging  opportunity  to  have  an 
avenue  of  communication  Ripened  for  v.s  " 
HEW  officials  claimed  to  b?  upset  at  -h.e 
vehemence  of  the  attacks  on  the  Ni.\op.  Ad- 
ministration, and  Deputy  .\ssociate  Ci'mm:.'  - 
sloner  Hal  Lyon  :»cknowIedged  the  film  ws.s 
"a  little  too  one-sided.  .  .  ." 

But  he  added  that  HEW  has  more  potential 
for  far-reaching  social  change  than  any  other 
department,  and  without  these  young  people 
we  "can't  achieve  It." 

The  staging  of  anti-.Xdmlnlstrntion  prop>a- 
gauda  within  HEW  is  only  the  latest  sign 
of  the  Administration's  loss  of  control  over 
Its  own  department.  For  the  truth  Is  that 
HEW  has  been  eliminating  Administration 
supporters  at  a  steady  pace. 
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Robert  Myers,  chief  actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  many  years, 
had  his  resignation  abruptly  accepted  last 
May  25  when  he  began  to  criticize  hold-over 
Democrats  who  were  pushing  for  wildly  ex- 
pansionist programs  within  the  Administra- 
tion. When  Myers  left,  he  was  the  sole  Re- 
publican in  the  Social  Security  hierarchy, 
although  the  Social  Security  Administration 
Is  the  largest  agency  In  HEW,  with  more 
than  50,000  employes.  Commissioner  Robert 
Ball,  who  now  flrmly  holds  sway  over  his 
powerful  agency.  Is  a  dyed-ln-the-wool 
Democrat. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  Secretary  Robert 
Finch  left  HEW  on  June  19,  leaving  with 
him  was  his  tidented  young  aide  Alan  May, 
who  has  processed  political  appointments 
and  checked  on  the  loyalties  of  hold-overs. 

May  says  he  left  because  It  Is  the  tr.idition 
for  aides  to  resign  when  a  new  HEW  secre- 
tory comes  In.  Yet  White  House  and  HEW 
sources  maintain  that  May,  a  former  heli- 
copter pilot  in  Viet  N.-im,  was  moved  out  to 
appease  the  HEW  liberals  who  have  long 
marked  May  for  p>olltlcal  extinction  because 
of  his  loyalties  to  the  Administration. 

Indeed!  Jon.ithan  Spivak.  when  describing 
Finch's  troubles  at  HEW,  wrote  In  the 
June  10  Wall  Street  Jour-aal  that  Finch  could 
"probably  have  recovered  the  confidence  of 
many  HEW  civil  servants  by  a  symbolic  ges- 
ture'that  was  clearly  within  his  power.  He 
was  urged  to  get  rid  of  a  highly  conservative 
young  aide  n.amed  Alan  May.  .  .  ."  When 
Splvak  speaks  of  recovering  the  confidence 
of  HEW  civil  servants,  he  means,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  liberal  Democrats. 

May  had  earned  the  wrath  of  HEW  liberals 
for  a  w^lde  variety  of  loyalist  activities.  In- 
cluding his  efforts  to  block  the  promotion  of 
Robert  Aptekar,  a  peacenik  Democrat  who 
had  even  been  branded  as  "disruptive"  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Thtis  May's 
departure  is  viewed  by  many  as  a  new  effort 
to    ppease  the  liberal  Democrats  at  HEW. 

The  result  of  all  this  weeding  out  of  loyal 
Rep.iblicans  has  been  more  than  the  staging 
of  a  radical  light  show.  As  Human  Events  has 
re',ealed,  for  Instance,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration recently  produced  a  training 
aim.  "Urban  Black  America,"  filled  with 
rilli'ant  black  rhetoric.  Moreover,  the  film, 
which  cost  850,000.  tended  to  blame  the 
whi'.es  for  the  condition  of  poor  blacks. 

A  secret  memorandum  from  Russell  R. 
Jil'iert,  a  holdover  Democrat,  to  Robert  Ball, 
hov.  ever,  shows  how  the  film  wa.s  approved. 

J.lbert  showed  It  to  more  than  a  dozen 
p^-^  p'e.  including  such  holdover  Democrats  as 
S:u  Hunter.  Maurice  M.icDonald  and  Irving 
Goldberg.  He  nlso  showed  it  to  such  un-Re- 
puhiican  Republicans  as  James  Farmer  and 
Di'ii  '.Id  Wendell,  a  militant  anti-Ni.xonite 
and  A  Farmer  assistant. 

"Reaction.^  from  these  people  have  been  de- 
cidedly favorable,"  said  Jalbert.  "Mr.  Farmer 
says  it  is  a  good,  useful  film,  and  he  Is  now 
discussing  with  his  staff  how  It  might  be 
used  within  HEW.  The  Community  Service 
Division  of  SRS  hopes  to  use  the  film  to  train 
its  people  Involved  in  inner  city  programs. 
Most  representatives  cf  the  ether  agencies  are 
r>c.-  ?3tlng  the  materials  for  u.se  in  their 
EEO  .ind  inner-city  programs." 

P"'.y  two  people  really  criticized  it,  said 
Ja''c'rt.  And  the  "only  substantial  criticism  I 
have  heard  of  the  film  Inside  SSA  the  [Social 
Sfci^'ity  Administration]  came  from  Bob 
M' er.N.  who  considers  it  racist  and  inac- 
cur.'.te." 

Myers,  of  course,  is  no  longer  around  to 
protest  racist  films  or  anything  else.  In  short, 
HEW  is  a  liberal  Democratic  bureaucracy, 
and  It  will  take  all  the  powers  of  new  HEW 
Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  to  turn  the  de- 
partment Into  an  ally  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 
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OUR  VITAL  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
JAPANESE 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  import  barriers  and  trade  pro- 
tection will  be  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  shortly. 

I  am  disturbed  by  what  may  be  the 
unforeseen  results  of  the  current  protec- 
tionism cycle,  results  not  only  affecting 
the  total  trade  picture,  but  also  our  dip- 
lomatic posture  throughout  the  world. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion the  following  article  by  Mr.  Henry 
Owen,  which  most  clearly  points  out  the 
inherent  dangers  in  the  current  trade 
trends — danger  to  our  most  pressing  dip- 
lomatic problems: 
Ot'B  Vrr.\L  REtATioNS  With  the  Japan-ese 
{By   Henry   Owen) 

The  collapse  of  U.S. -Japanese  negotiations 
reminds  us  that  the  central  long-term  issue 
in  Asia  is  the  U.S. -Japanese  relationship. 
Japan  Isi  where  the  power  In  Asia  Is:  if  pres- 
ent trenas  continue  and  our  relation  with 
Japan  goes^sour,  the  resulting  damage  could 
overshadow  anything  that  happens  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  Immediate  Issue  Is  textiles.  President 
Nixon— like  Mr.  Humphrey — promised  South- 
ern textile  firms  and  labor  unions  In  1968 
that  he  would  protect  them  against  cheap 
Japanese  Impwrts.  But  the  textile  industry 
and  unions  are  also  powerful  in  Japan,  where 
the  Issue  has  become  a  focus  for  reviving 
nationalism  and  latent  anti-Americanism 
The  United  States  and  Japan  have  not  been 
able  to  agree  on  t'ne  terms  of  a  voluntary 
limit  on  Japanese  exports.  This  sets  the 
stage  for  congressional  action  on  proposals 
for  a  mandatory  limit  on  U.S.  importfi— 
which  could  trigger  a  chain  of  retaliation 
whose  end  Is  hard  to  foresee.  In  the  end, 
the  textile  question  will  probably  be  com- 
promised; the  two  sides  will  learn  to  live 
with  each  other.  But  some  damage  will  have 
been  done  along  the  way.  and  a  vivid  lU'>is- 
tratlon  given  of  the  greater  damage  that 
lies  ahead  if  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  govern- 
ments are  not  able  to  take  account  of  each 
other's  domestic  political  problems  in  ad- 
dressing issues  which  concern  them  both. 

The  skillful  way  in  which  the  Okinawa 
question  w.as  handled  shows  th.it  the  prob- 
lem can  be  licked,  if  both  sides  work  at  It. 
The  trick  will  be  to  repeat  that  success  in 
dealing  with  two  upcoming  kev  issues:  the 
U.S.  security  role  in  Asia,  and  JapaJi's  nu- 
clear status".  On  each  of  these  issues,  atti- 
tudes are  changing  on  one  side  of  the  Pacific 
but  there  is  great  insensitivity  to  that  change 
on  the  other.  This  could  end  badly. 

First,  as  to  the  U.S.  security  role:  In  the 
piis'.  th3  United  States  fi::ed  that  rc-le  oa  the 
basis  of  wl'-at  it  t:>ck  to  bs  its  own  interests 
in  Asia.  If  the  Japanese  felr  that  their  inter- 
ests were  also  beir.g  advanced,  tliey  ap- 
plauded: if  not,  they  were  critical  privately 
and  silent  pub.icly.  Americ.in  governments 
enjoved  the'  luxurv  oi  deciding  what  to  do 
without  having  to  defend  U.5.  actions  to 
their  Dwn  oublic. 

But  now  the  United  States  is  moving  to- 
ward a  lower  profile  and  coming  increas- 
ingly to  see  its  interests  in  A^ia  as  centering 
on  the  main  ageresation  of  power  in  that 
area— Japan.  Future  U.S.  governments  wlU 
probably  be  reluctant  to  undertake  Asian 
miUtarv  actions  or  commitments  which  do 
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not  relate  clearly  to  that  Interest.  This 
means  that  they  will  wish  to  consult  closely 
with  the  Japanese,  and  prefer  to  act  only 
when  explicit  U.S. -Japanese  agreement  can 
be  secured.  They  will  not  expect  Japan  to 
join  la  military  action,  but  they  will  want 
and  expect  public  Japanese  political  support. 

But  most  Japanese  are  still  living  in  the 
1950s:  when  told  that  U.S.  action  will  hence- 
forth be  geared  to  U.S. -Japanese  concert, 
they  feel  an  uncontrollable  urge  to  change 
the  subject.  The  U.S. -Japanese  relationship 
of  the  1950s  enabled  them  to  escape  unwel- 
come responsibilities,  and  many  of  them 
want  to  keep  it  that  way.  The  end  result,  if 
an  effective  U  S.-Japanese  dialogue  on  secu- 
rity issues  cannot  be  developed,  may  well  be 
a  more  rapid  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Asia 
than  most  Japanese  desire.  This,  in  turn, 
could  hasten  the  advent  of  the  second  loon^.- 
ing  problem  in  U.S. -Japanese  relations:  the 
nuclear  Issue. 

Japan  signed  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty, 
but  has  not  ratified  It:  no  one  should  be  so 
foolish  as  to  think  that  the  matter  is  settled. 
The  Japanese  see  two  European  countries 
inferior  to  them  In  econorjic  power — Eng- 
land and  France — swannlng  about  as  mem- 
bers of  the  supposedly  exclusive  nuclear 
club.  China  is  setting  o.f  nticlear  explosions 
close  at  hand,  and  India  may  follow  suit; 
Japan  would  not  relish  being  the  only  major 
Asian  country  without  first  class  weapons. 
Add  to  this  the  alleged  industrial-technologi- 
cal benefits  of  going  nuclear,  plus  fears  that 
the  U.S.  will  cop  out  of  Asia,  and  the  stage 
Is  sec  for  i^  major  Japanese  debate  on  this 
is-sue  in  the  late  1970s. 

But  Americans  are  as  insensitive  to  chang- 
ing Japane.se  nuclear  at:titudes  as  J.npanese 
are  to  chai;gli.g  Air.trican  views  of  the  U.S. 
security  role  in  Asia.  This  makes  Ameri- 
cans as  reluctant  to  con.sider  what  It  takes 
to  oifer  Japan  a  viable  alternative  to  going 
nuclear,  as  the  Japanese  are  to  help  define 
U.S.  security  interests  in  Asia.  The  two 
sides  are  talking  past  each  other:  it  is  a 
dialogue  of  the  deaf.  The  outcome  could  be 
the  emergence  of  a  Gaullist-type  Japan, 
relying  on  its  own  nuclear  strength  to  pro- 
tect its  own  interests,  separated  from  an 
increasingly  Isolated  United  States  by  a 
widening  Pacific. 

This  is  not  a  nightmare;  it  could  happen. 
The  way  to  make  sure  it  doesn't  Is  for  both 
countries  to  discard  the  past  cliches  which 
now  color  their  views  of  each  other.  It  is  a 
]0b  not  only  for  governments  but  for  Ameri- 
cans and  Japanese  in  private  life.  When  a 
skeptical  Japanese  emperor  was  being  told 
by  his  military  in  1941  that  they  could  win  a 
war  with  America,  he  reminded  them  that 
this  was  what  they  had  said  before  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war,  and  an  embarrassed  army 
chief  replied  that  China  was  a  very  big 
country.  The  emperor  answered  caustically 
that  if  China  was  large,  the  Pacific  was 
boundless.  The  task  for  both  Americans  and 
Japanese  In  the  1970's  Is  to  make  it  less  so: 
to  bring  the  two  powerful  countries  which 
border  its  western  and  easi^ern  shores  closer 
together.  This  will  be  a  lot  harder  than  most 
people  now  realize.  The  textile  Issue  Illus- 
trates the  pomt,  but  the  real  test  will  come 
when  security  and  nuclear  Issues  come  to 
the  fore. 


CAPITOL  PAGE  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 
CLASS  OF  1970 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Capi- 
K)l  Page  School  held  its  graduation  ex- 
ercises on  Monday  evening,  June  8,  1970, 
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in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  room, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Twen- 
ty-six graduates  were  addressed  by  the 
Honorable  David  H.  Prj'or,  former  Capi- 
tol Page  School  graduate,  and  Represent- 
ative of  Arkansas  Fourth  Congressional 
District.  Mrs.  Anita  F.  Allen,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Schools,  award- 
ed the  diplomas.  In  addition  to  his  di- 
ploma, each  graduate  received  a  certifi- 
cate of  recognition  from  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  The  Reverend  Dr,  Jack 
P.  Lowndes,  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church  offered  the  invocation  and 
benediction.  The  U.S.  Navy  Band  under 
the  direction  of  Comdr.  Donald  W.  Stauf- 
fer  provided  the  music.  And,  senior  class 
president,  Frank  Gordon,  presided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  pages  were 
awarded  diplomas  i 

William  R.  Anderson,  Eric  Louis  An- 
chuetz.  Raul  Cleafas  Blanco.  Danny  R. 
Day,  James  Phillip  DiMeglio,  Gerard  F, 
Gehring,  Frank  Stephen  Gordon,  Mi- 
chael Gross,  Robert  C.  Henry,  Ralph 
Everett  Hood.  Kim  Joel  Hughes,  Kenneth 
Randall  Jackson  and  William  David 
Kii>er. 

Forrest  Wayne  Lacy,  Edward  Joseph 
Leonard,  Stephen  Frank  Lowndes,  Den- 
nis Michael  Miller,  Lowell  Vincent  Muse, 
Daniel  F.  O'Reilly,  Sammy  I.  Paradice. 
Dennis  John  Phillips,  Russell  William 
Royr.l.  Philip  Leonard  Tannenbaum,  Clif- 
ford H.  Tutelian,  Karl  Kuldrian  Warner, 
and  Walter  Robert  Weiss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  following  Iionors  and 
special  a'.vards  v.ere  presented  by  John 
C.  Hoffman,  principal  of  the  Capitol 
Pase  School. 

Danfonh  Award  for  ciiaracter  and 
leadership  awarded  to  Walter  Weiss. 

Rensselaer  Award  for  excellence  in 
Science  and  Math  awarded  to  Richard 
Holland. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Award  for  excel- 
lence in  Math  awarded  to  PhiUip  White. 

Journalism  Award  to  Frank  Gordon. 

Salutatorian  Medal  awarded  to  Gerard 
Gehring. 

Valedictorian  Medal  awarded  to  Wal- 
ter Weiss. 

School  letters  for  academic  achieve- 
ment and  service  to  the  school  awarded 
to  Mark  Pelish,  Lowell  Muse,  Kim 
Hughes,  Dennis  Miller,  Walter  Weiss, 
Scott  McGeary,  David  Faderlc,  Craig 
Graves,  and  Geoffrey  Spencer. 

Letter  and  star  to  Gerard  Gehring. 

Letter  and  four  stars  to  Frank  Gordon, 
outstanding  school  citizen  for  being  edi- 
tor of  the  yearbook,  student  council  pres- 
ident, senior  class  president,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Honor  Society. 

National  Honor  Society  members — 
Gerard  Gehring,  Dennis  Miller,  Craig 
Graves,  Phillip  White,  Mark  Pelish, 
Richard  Monroe,  Richard  Holland, 
Frank  Gordon,  and  Walter  Weiss. 

Appointments  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy — Dennis  Miller  and  Karl  War- 
ner. 

Varsity  basketball  letters  to  Gerard 
Gehring,  Mark  George,  Steve  LowTides, 
Ed  Leonard,  Ralph  Hood,  Raul  Blanco, 
Bob  Bergin,  Karl  Warner,  Kim  Hughes, 
and  Dennis  Phillips. 

Athletic  Award  to  Gerard  Gehring. 

The  results  of  achievement  scores  in 
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algebra  and  geometry  disclosed  that  the 
Capitol  Page  School  median  score  in 
algebra  was  10  points  above  the  national 
norm  and  10.2  in  geometry.  In  respect  to 
citywide  norms  we  were  21  points  above 
the  median  in  geometry. 

.Some  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  who  have  accepted  our  1970 
graduates  are  Amherst,  Virginia.  V.P.I., 
Vanderbilt,  L.S.U.,  Oklahoma,  Drexel, 
Missouri,  Michigan,  Califoraia,  Catholic 
University,  Marj'land  University,  George 
Washington  University,  Texas,  Washing- 
ton. American,  Columbia.  Fairlelgh 
Dickinson,  Tulane,  Duke,  Rider,  Hawaii, 
and  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

Esprit  de  corps  was  e\idenccd  at  the 
graduation  as  20  of  the  22  members  of 
the  class  of  1969  were  present,  including 
Paul  Tucker,  Harvard  scholarship  recipi- 
ent. Not  uncommon  is  the  fact  that  these 
boys  are  attending  college  for  hi  a  fol- 
low-up survey  taken  in  ilie  fall  of  1S69 
of  the  191  former  pages  of  whom  v  f  re- 
ceived information  there  were  94  baclie- 
lor  degree  recipients.  44  ma.-^ler  degrees, 
24  doctorates,  as  well  as  15  graduate  stu- 
dents, 24  seniors,  22  juniors,  17  sopho- 
mores and  24  freshmen  now  attending. 
Our  graduates  matriculated  at  72  differ- 
ent outstanding  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  professional  occupations  include 
Congressmen,  attorneys,  ininiiters,  pro- 
fessors, physicians,  surgeons,  psychia- 
trists, teachers,  new.<paper  correspond- 
ents, and  biochemists. 

Mr.  £;:caker,  following  are  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Capitol  Page  School,  June  8.  1970: 
Congressional  Page  Gradvation  Cerj.mony 
invocation  by  the  revere.nd  dp..  jack  p. 

LOWNDES 

Lord,  we  are  thankful  for  the  young  men 
of  Page  School,  their  work  and  their  achieve- 
ments. We  realize  that  many  influences  have 
brought  them  to  this  hour.  Homes,  teachers, 
friends,  experiences  have  all  made  a  con- 
tribution and  we  give  thanks  for  all  that  has 
motivated  them. 

Now  as  they  are  ready  to  take  the  next 
step,  be  with  them.  Guide  them  unerringly 
with  Thy  hand  Into  the  place  Thou  has  ap- 
pointed for  them.  May  each  one,  grateful  for 
their  opportunities,  mindful  of  their  resjjon- 
sibilitles,  and  eager  for  heroic  tasks  In  a 
distracted  world,  be  used  by  the  Lord  of  men 
and  nations  to  help  bring  peace  and  a 
better  ^  .-Id  for  all  mankind.  Let  none  hold 
life  i;  iitly  nor  carele5--ly  spend  the  precious 
years  allotted  to  them.  May  each  be  used 
in  carrying  to  completion  Thy  wise  and 
loving  plans  for  man. 

In  His  Name.  Amen. 

SALVTATORY    ADDRESS    OF   GERARD    GEHRING 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  our  honored 
guests,  parents,  friends,  and  £t»^ociates  of 
the  1970  graduating  class  of  Capitol  Page 
School. 

Tonight,  we  are  ending  one  phase  of  out 
education.  Our  school  and  work  experlencee 
have  given  us  a  foiuidatlon  for  thinking, 
doubting,  and  drawing  our  own  concluslonB 
about  life.  But  learning  Is  a  continuous 
process.  'Whether  we  go  to  college  or  pursue 
a  career  upon  graduation,  we  must  keep  our 
education  alive.  Wineton  ChtirchiU  stressed  a 
need  for  education  when  he  said,  "no  gen- 
eration in  history  has  been  bequeathed  the 
responslbUlty  that  we  u-lll  face." 

We  wUl  be  confronted  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate violent  disruption  to  the  orderly 
processes  of  business,  education,  government, 
and  society.  Those  who  threaten  our  educa- 
tional processes   will   probably   be  the   Im- 
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mlnent  menace  to  our  well-being.  This  small 
minority  on  campus  condemns  the  past, 
curses  the  present,  and  ignores  the  future. 
Some  are  against  everything  and  lor  nothing, 
ajid  their  vocabulary  Is  limited  to  "destroy, 
destroy,  destroy."  An  old  saying  might  apply 
to  this  misguided  few:  "It  takes  a  carpenter 
to  build  a  barn,  but  any  Jack;vss  can  kick  it 
down."  Our  recent  campus  disorders  have 
shown  us  the  need  to  work  for  social  reform 
in  a  peaceful  and  lawful  manner. 

This  is  Just  the  beginning  of  our  respon- 
sibilities. For  the  extent  of  our  stay  on  cam- 
pus, in  the  military,  in  various  business  pur- 
suit's, or  in  our  personal  life,  we  will  face  the 
Irresponsible,  the  cringing  coward,  the  hate- 
blinded  racist,  the  "somethlng-for-nothlng" 
hu.-t!cr,  the  slavery-peddling  narcotics 
pusher,  the  maolst  agitator,  and  the  greedy 
criminal.  Despite  the  seriousness  of  these 
threats.  I  leel  confident  that  we  ihe  class  of 
■  70"  are  prepared  to  meet  these  challenges. 

I  realize  that  none  of  us  would  be  here 
tonight  Without  the  guidance  of  our  parents 
and  teachers:  so  I  salute  them. 

But  lii  closing  I  wish  to  salute  the  gradu- 
ate--. And  also  to  remind  them  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  follow  them  when  they  leave 
here.  Daniel  Webster  stated  this  very  aptly 
when  he  said,  "a  sense  of  duty  pursues  us 
ever.  It  is  omnipresent,  like  the  Deity.  If  we 
take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning. 
and  dwell  In  the  outermast  p.ixts  of  the  sea. 
duty  performed  or  duty  violated  is  still  with 
us.  ior  our  happiness,  or  our  misery.  If  we  say 
the  darkness  shall  cover  us.  in  the  darkness 
us  in  xne  light  our  obligations  are  yet  with 
us." 

Another  American  st.itesm.tn  put  it  a  little 
more  auccmctly  when  he  said.  "I  believe  that 
every  right  implies  a  responiibiluy:  every 
opportunity  an  obligation:  every  possession 
a  duty." 

.\UDRtSS    OELIVEREO   BY   CONGRESSMAN    D.WIU 
PRYOR.    OF    .\RK.^NSAS 

You  do  me  a  great  and  tmdeserved  honor 
lonlglit  by  inviting  me  to  speak  during  your 
graduation  exercises.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  very  grateful.  I  must  admit  that 
I  thought  of  a  thousand  things  which  I 
might  say  this  evening,  but  each  time  I  sat 
down  to  compose  my  thoughts.  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  fourth-grade  girl  I  recently 
read  about  who  was  .issigned  to  write  a  short 
essay  on  the  life  of  Socrates.  It  consisted  of 
two  lines:  "Socrates  went  about  giving  peo- 
ple advice— they  killed  him."  Now,  claiming 
neither  great  wisdom  nor  yearning  for  an 
early  demise,  I  shall  be  sparing  in  advice  to 
you  tonight 

You  have  been  a  part  of  America's  most 
unique  school  and  also  a  working  part  of 
the  world's  most  unique  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Already,  whether  yoti  believe  it,  or  like  It, 
you  are  also  a  part  of  "THE  SYSTEM"  which 
in  some  quarters  today  is  a  somewhat  sinister 
word.  You  know  its  strengths,  and  let's  be 
honest — you  also  know  some  of  Us  weak- 
nesses 

You  know,  for  e.xample,  that  the  allega- 
tions now  being  heaped  upon  it  chat  It  is 
"too  slow"  to  respond  are  in  some  Instances 
too  true.  You  know  that  sometimes  it  Is 
sluggish,  cumbersome,  and  prone  to  error. 
You  and  I  both  know  that  It  Is  not  perfect, 
but  that  It  Is  a  mere  reflection  of  the  human 
character  and  the  human  condition.  And 
most  Importantly.  I  hope  you  know  that  It 
will  and  must  be  YOU  and  YOUR  generation 
who  care  enough  to  make  it  better,  redis- 
cover and  redefine  Its  purposes,  reestablish 
Its  goals  and  chart  Its  future  course. 

We  commonly  refer  to  an  event  such  as 
this  as  "commencement"  or  a  beginning. 
Also,  I  hope  we  could  think  of  this  evening 
as  a  Dedication  ...  a  dedication  by  you 
and  me,  by  all  of  us,  to  the  basic  concept 
that  man  IS  capable  of  governing  himself 
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and  that  we  somehow  will  find  the  v-lsdom 
to  pass  this  concept  of  self-government  on 
to  future  generations. 

For,  today,  that  concept  Is  being  chal- 
lenged. We  see  its  fibre  tested.  We  see  its 
survival  doubted.  We  see  some  of  its  nobility 
tarnished.  We  seem,  at  least  momentarily, 
to  have  "lost  our  way." 

Yes,  it  is  our  greatest  time  of  testing.  But 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  be  a  participant 
in  the  great  cause  of  meeting  that  test. 

Crisis  IS  not  new  t<j  us.  This  nation  wa-s 
conceived  In  crises.  For  180  years,  we  as  a 
people,  as  a  nation,  have  never  been  removed 
from  the  throes  of  crises.  Famine,  pestilence, 
disease,  war.  civil  strife,  depression.  But, 
somehow,  the  deep  and  strong  foundations 
have  resisted  its  adversaries.  The  anvil  has 
outlasted  the  hammers  and  our  basic  prem- 
ises remain  intact. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  road.  It  has  not 
beeii  a  road  for  the  fainthearted  or  the  quib- 
bler:  and  tomorrow  promises  to  be  no  easier. 

As  Robert  Frost  has  said,  we  do  have 
"promises  to  keep"  and  miles  to  go  before 
we  sleep. 

I  remember  vividly  some  of  those  long 
afternoons  19  years  ago,  when  I  too  sat  on 
the  page  bench  looking  over  the  Speaker's 
chair  to  see  chiseled  in  stone  for  the  first 
time  those  words  of  Webster: 

"Let  us  see  whether  we  in  our  own  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered." 

Yps.  a  voiy  noble  part  of  America  Is  per- 
sonified in  this  room  tonight.  It  Is  the  ex- 
citement of  youth  anticipating  a  challenge. 
hoping,  but  yet  Just  a  little  nervous  about 
being  called  into  battle  .  .  .  the  desire  to 
create,  produce  and  to  construct. 

You  and  I  know  that  it  Is  simple  enough 
to  'flail  away"  at  all  the  accumulat«d  evils  of 
nii^nkind.  It  is  easy  enough  to  raise  false 
hopes  or  false  fears — both  sins  of  equal  mag- 
nitude. It  is  something  else  to  work  to  cor- 
rect those  evils. 

But  when  we  look  back  at  the  decade  of 
the  60's.  we  see  It  as  a  time  when  we  found 
the  problems,  accentuated  otir  differences, 
drew  the  battle  lines — 

Race  against  race. 

Poor  against  rich. 

Urban  against  rural. 

Section  against  section. 

And  finally  American  against  American. 
We  all  talked.  No  one  listened.  We  became 
polarized.  I  =-ometimes  agree  with  Pogo:  "'We 
have  Just   met  the  enemy  and  they  Is  us." 

Yes.  we  became  our  own  worst  enemy.  We 
accentuated  the  negative.  We  became  too 
busy  stereotyping  each  other  and  we  some- 
times forgot:  the  odious  act  of  Lamar  does 
not  represent  the  South:  the  unspeakable 
violence  and  destruction  of  Newark  Is  not 
the  North:  Oswald  was  not  Dallas:  Kent  is 
not  the  National  Guard. 

We  consumed  ourselves  with  each  other's 
»Tongs--we  forget  each  other's  rights.  We 
exploited  fears — a  seed  of  suspicion  planted 
In  Just  the  right  place.  Just  the  right  time, 
Just  the  right  way.  Codewords  became  battle- 
crys.  Man  against  man — neighbor  against 
neighbor.  The  sinew  torn,  the  purpose  dis- 
sipated, the  dreams  shattered  Yes.  we  some- 
how lost  in  the  hysteria  the  admonition  of 
John  F.  Kennedy:  "Let  us  not  emphasize 
our  differences,  but  our  common  Interests." 

And  if  we  continue  down  the  same  path, 
we  will  defeat  our  strengths.  We  will  frag- 
ment our  purpose.  We  will  scuttle  our 
dre^un.-!. 

It  will  be  you  In  this  room  tonight  who 
will  make  us  come  together,  reason  together 
ivnd  walk  together  It  will  be  you  In  this 
room  who  are  saying  and  will  continue  say- 
ing "let's  try,  before  it  Is  too  late."  It  will 
be  you  who  will  answer  Webster  by  saying, 
"We  did  Indeed,  in  our  generation,  perform 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered"  and 
chisel  it  deeply  and  surely  in  the  stones  of 
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history.  More  love  than  hate:  more  wisdom 
than  wrath.  No  two  societies  in  America  can- 
not  exist.  There  cannot  be  a  North  and  a 
South,  a  rural  and  an  urban,  a  black  and  a 
white.  There  cannot  be  a  super-rich  and  a 
super-poor,  a  well  and  a  sick,  a  full  and  a 
hungry. 

America  is  one.  That  is  its  purpose.  That 
must  be  its  promise  America  must  not  be  a 
memory:    America   must    be    a   hope. 

There  is  a  long  and  tmcertain  road  ahead 
We  must  walk  It  together,  step  by  step,  mile 
oy  mile. 

Not  only  do  we  honor  you  tonight  and 
thank  you,  but,  most  importantly,  in  you 
we  place  our  hope  and  faith. 

V.ALEDICTORY   ADDRESS   OF    WALTER   ROBERT  Wnss 

Congressman  Pryor,  Mrs.  AUen,  Dr.  Lown- 
des. Mr.  Hoffman,  classmates,  parents  and 
iTiends: 

At  this  time  of  year  across  the  nation 
people  are  talking  to  this  year's  graduates, 
talking  about  this  year's  graduates,  giving 
them  words  of  advice,  ideas  to  ponder,  and 
phrases  to  rememeber.  I  do  not  intend  to 
offer  words  of  advice.  idea.s  to  ponder,  or 
phrases  to  rememeber  I  do  not  feel  qualified 
to  do  so.  What  I  would  like  to  do  on  berialf 
of  my  class  is  to  reflect  upon  the  recent 
past,  the  near  future,  and.  as  graduates,  at- 
tempt to  see  how  they  affect  us. 

It  has  often  been  laid  by  Valedictorians  of 
past  years  that  when  we  graduate  from  hizii 
school  we  are  immediately  thrown  out  into 
tha'  cold,  cruel,  and  demanding  world— that 
upon  graduation,  we  begin  our  long,  arduoia 
search  for  the  immediate  solutions  t>3  the 
pressing  problems  which  confront  us  as  in- 
dividuals in  that  world.  I  cannot  agree  with 
that  statement. 

In  re9ectin3  upon  our  recent  experiences 
as  Pages  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  number  of  things  come  to  mii.d.  Today  as  1 
stood  in  the  Capitol  and  glanced  around,  I 
thought  to  myself:  "Look  where  my  class- 
mates and  I  are."  Here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, our  high  school  education  has  been  com- 
pleted, not  only  in  the  most  unique  school 
in  the  nation,  but  also  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  absorbed  knowledge  in  the 
formal  learning  situation  of  the  classroom. 
bu:  in  addition  we  have  also  absorbed  the 
knowledge  of  how  the  so-called  "system" 
works.  What  people  in  Los  Angeles  see  on  the 
six  o'clock  news  each  evening  is  what  each 
of  us  has  witnessed  In  person :  the  President 
addressing  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  a  vot- 
ing rights  bill  being  debated,  or  a  march 
for  peace.  Yes — -we  have  witnessed  history. 
And,  this  is  what  we  mtist  reflect  upon  to- 
night. In  between  our  duties  of  delivering 
messages  and  packages  and  placing  phone 
calls  for  the  members,  we  have  become 
aware ! 

We  have  become  aware  of  the  complex 
nation  and  world  we  live  in — aware  of  its 
many  problems  and  achievements.  We  have 
seen  and  become  aware  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  all  ways  of  life 
This  has  greatly  increased  our  knowledge 
and  Insight  into  this  world  of  ours. 

However,  no  matter  what  otir  experiences  at 
Capitol  Page  School  and  on  the  Hill  were^ 
we  are  not  fully  matured,  not  capable  of 
solving  the  problems  of  society  This  Is  why 
I  cannot  agree  with  opinions  of  many  vale- 
dictorians. This  maturing  process  has  been 
started  and  will  continue  for  the  rest  of  o'o: 
lives,  whether  we  go  on  to  college,  to  mili- 
tary service,  to  the  Peace  Corps,  or  whatever 
the  future  holds.  We  are  now  aware  of  P'^^i- 
tics,  of  the  workings  of  our  government  and 
of  the  complexities  of  today.  Prom  this  aware- 
ness must  and  will  come  a  maturing,  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  contribute.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  oecome  aware  at  such  wi 
earlv  age;  therefore  our  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  society  Is  increased  because  the 
feeling  of  awareness  diminishes  with  the 
passage  of  time.  We  have  been  educated,  ana 
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we  win  continue  to  be  educated.  We  have 
grown,  and  we  wilil  continue  to  grow.  And, 
as  we  learn  and  grow  .so  must  we  go  out  bc- 
vond  ourselves  as  individuaLs  to  each  mem- 
ber of  our  sor.ety.  An  individual  must  reacli 
out  and  offer  himself  to  others. 

The  wurlct  we  face  today  is  like  no  other 
one  in  history'.'  Our  society  is  prosperous. 
vet  it  supers.  Our  citizens  probably  enjoy 
more  freedom  end  democracy  than  any  oth- 
ers In  the  world,  yet  we  lack  equal  oppor- 
f.miLV  for  ail  because  we  fail  lo  practice  our 
Forefather's  ideals.  We  have  peace  en  our 
soil,  yet  we  suffer  from  a  war  effort  else- 
where. Our  leaders  are  among  tlie  in,)>t  dedi- 
cated men  :n  tlie  nation,  yet  blind  adherence 
to  traditicn  often  clouds  these  men'.s  minds. 
Our  education  system  Is  one  of  the  best,  yet 
we  see  campus  after  campus  marred  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed.  We  are  wealthy,  but 
our  dollar  power  is  falling.  Our  technology 
has  t.'.ken  u?  into  ."pace,  yet  on  e.irth  our 
waters  I'Ud  skies  are  pcUuted  by  industry 
and  technology. 

What  Is  wrong?  Who  can  answer  that?  I 
cannot.  But  something  is  wrong.  Whatever 
the  reasons  for  our  problems,  there  is  one 
thing  I  do  know.  We,  as  a  society  have  yet 
fully  to  rccept  the  challenges  brought  about 
by  our  problems — challenges  which  can  be 
.Tiel  only  through  the  application  of  every 
public  and  private  resource  backed  by  a  deep 
and  sincere  concern  on  the  part  of  all  citi- 
zens and  national  leaders. 

The  problems  of  this  country  have  not 
been  solved  becau.ie  of  the  manner  In  which 
we  approached  them.  Too  long  have  we  taken 
i  piecemeal  approach:  a  momentary  enthu- 
siasm and  a  "lets-do-something-about-it- 
now-attltude"  have  been  the  manner  in 
which  we  attacked  our  problems.  People  got 
excited  and  jumped  on  the  bandwagon,  but 
m  a  few  months  or  years,  if  no  solutions 
had  been  achieved,  they  gave  up  and  drifted 
into  some  other  activity.  Ten  years  ago  it 
wiiS  poverty — today  it  is  pollution.  We  can  no 
longer  attack  our  problems  in  this  manner, 
icr  these  are  problems  that  will  not  be 
overco.me  eivsily  or  quickly.  The  nation's  at- 
tempts to  solve  its  problems,  despite  some 
important  accomplishments  In  the  past 
decade,  have  scarcely  scratched  the  surface. 

With  the  insight  and  awareness  that  we 
have  gained  at  school  and  on  the  Hill,  we 
hopefully  can  go  beyond  the  traditional  and 
find  new  ways  of  attacking  these  problems. 
We  can  make  things  better  for  ourselves,  for 
those  near  us,  and  for  society  in  general.  As 
Thomas  Wolfe  said  In  writing  about  the  land 
he  loved  and  all  its  people : 

"Go,  seeker.  If  you  will,  throughout  the 
land,  and  you  will  find  us  burning  In  the 
night.  To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every 
man.  regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining 
golden  opportunity — to  every  man  the  right 
to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  be- 
come whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his 
vision  can  combine  to  make  him — this,  seek- 
er, Is  the  promise  of  America." 

The  vision  of  Thomas  Wolfe  Is  my  vision 
for  America  and  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
Aa  should  have  the  right  to  live,  to  work, 
to  be  themselves,  to  become  whatever  their 
manhood  and  vision  can  combine  to  make 
them. 

With  our  awareness  of  the  world  to  guide 
and  support  us.  we  can  contribute  to  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all.  This  is  the  task  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  young  men  assembled  here  this 
evening:  not  to  make  our  world  a  Utopian 
society  overnight  but  to  help  each  other,  to 
make  more  people  aware.  And  If  we  can  ac- 
complish this,  we  will  succeed.  I  thank  you. 

BENEDICTION THE  REV.  DR.  JACK  P.  LO'WNDES 

.^ain  we  thank  Thee  for  our  schools  and 
teachers  and  others  who  have  rnade  success- 
ful the  school  years  now  closing.  Let  us  not 
oe  satisfied  with  educating  the  mind  alone. 
Give  us  respect  for  moral  and  spiritual 
values. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bless  the  young  men  of  this  class  with 
Thine  own  presence.  Help  them  to  remem- 
ber their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 
Keep  them  mindful  of  the  meaning  which 
Thou  alone  can  give  to  life.  Grant  them  the 
satisfaction  of  genuine  success  and  the  Joy 
of  real  acco.mplishment  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  our  Lords  Name. 

Amen. 

Recently,  we  inquired  of  the  present  status 
(college,  employment,  etc.)  of  two  hundred 
fifty  (250)  Capitol  Page  Alumni.  To  date,  we 
have  information  relative  to  one  hundred 
ninety-one  1 191 )  former  school  Pages. 

We  submit,  for  your  information,  a  com- 
pilation of  statistical  data  received  thus  far 
with  the  hope  that  you  share  our  Interest 
and  concern. 

Sincerely. 

John  C.  Hoffman, 

Principal. 

EDL'CATIONAL    STATfS 

Bachelor   degrees 94 

Master   degrees 44 

Doctorates    24 

Graduates    students 15 

College  seniors 24 

College  Juniors 22 

College    sophomores 17 

College    freshmen 24 

COLLEGES    AND    UNIVERSITIES    ATTENDED 

Air  Force  Academy.  Alabama.  American. 
Amherst,  Auburn.  Beckley.  Bowdoin,  Bran- 
dels,  Columbia,  Copenhagen. 

D.irunouth.  De  Pauw,  Duke.  East  Carolina. 
Emory,  Florida,  Florida  Southern,  Franklin. 
FYostburg  State,  Georgetown. 

George  Washington.  Harvard.  Haverford. 
Howard.  Indiana,  Indiana  State,  Iowa  State, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Louisiana  State,  Loyola  of 
the  South. 

Lycoming,  Marj'land,  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.  Michigan,  Michigan  State,  Missis- 
sippi, Montgomery  Jr.,  Naval  Academy.  N.Y.U. 
North  Carolina,  Northern  'Virginia  Jr. 

Northwestern,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Oklahoma, 
Oxford,  Pennsylvania.  Princeton,  Rensselaer, 
Richmond.  Sacramento  State.  Santa  Fe. 

Southeastern,  Southwestern  State.  St.  Olaf , 
Stanford,  Swarthmore,  Syractise,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Tulane,  U.C.L.A. 

'Virginia,  Wake  Forest,  Washington,  West 
Point,  West  Virginia,  West  Virginia  State, 
William  and  Mary.  Wisconsin.  Wittenberg, 
Xavler,  Yale. 

PROFESSIONAL    STATUS 

Attorneys,  Bankers.  Blo-chemlsts.  Con- 
gressmen. C.  P.  A.'s,  Draftees,  Industrialists, 
Military  Careers,  Ministers,  Newspaper  Cor- 
respondents. 

Peace  Corps,  Police  Officers,  Physicians, 
Professors,     Psvchiatrlsts.     State     Senators, 


NAVIGATION  AIDS 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Coast  Guard  dis- 
continued the  navigation  aids  upon  Al- 
catraz  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay  as 
part  of  a  General  Services  Administra- 
tion campaign  to  make  the  island  un- 
inhabitable to  American  Indians  residing 
there. 

The  American  Indians  have  continued 
to  maintain  the  lighthouse  beacon  'Rith 
auxiliary  generators.  Other  aids  to  navi- 
gation have  ceased  to  operate. 

The  heavy  traflQc  of  shipping  in  San 
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Francisco  Bay  is  therefore  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  an  unmarked  island  adjacent 
to  the  main  shipping  channels. 

A  potential  for  marine  disaster  exists 
in  this  petty  spito  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Representatives  of  the  pilots,  offi- 
cers, and  seamen  who  are  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  vessels  in  the  bay  have  re- 
quested that  the  light  be  restored 
promptly. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  these  men  state: 
Navigation   ,^ids 
Editor — We  the  undersigned  request  that 
the  aids  to  navigation  on  Alcatraz  l.'-land  be 
reestablished  as  .soon  as  possible, 

Alcatraz  Island's  location  in  the  bay  rela- 
tive to  the  Inbound  and  outbound  traflBc 
pattern  with  frequent  fog  and  strong  cur- 
rents makes  Its  mandatory  that  the  fog 
horns,  the  flood  lights  on  the  fog  horns  and 
the  amber  perimeter  lights  be  restored. 

Alcatraz  lighthouse  was  establl.  hed  in 
1854.  the  first  aide  to  navigation  in  the  bay. 
This  alone  indicates  Its  Importance  to  Mari- 
time commerce. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  has  long 
been  known  for  Its  careful  attention  to 
safety  and  we  are  certain  that  it  would  liot 
voluntarily  do  anything  to  endanger  safe 
navigation  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Jack  W.  Hall,  International  Longshore- 
men and  W'arehousemen's  Union; 
Louis  Goldblatt,  International  Long- 
shoremen and  Warehousemen's  Union; 
O.  Larson.  Ma.sters.  Mates  and  Pilots, 
Local  90;  A.  M.  Slmenstad.  S.F.  Bar 
Pilots-Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots.  Ltocal 
89:  Morris  Welsberger.  Sailors  Union 
of  the  Pacific,  C.  Black,  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Association:  Al  Clem, 
Operating  Engineers.  Local  3.  Norman 
W'ainwrlght,  California  Inland  Pilots 
Association,  San  Francisco. 


DISMAY  OVER  SITUATION  IN  VA 
HOSPITALS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
visited  the  Kingsbridge  Veterans  Hos- 
pital in  Bronx,  N.Y..  along  with  several 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  My  col- 
leagues, the  House  Veterans'  Committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Teague  » .  and  Hospital  Subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Haley  i  .  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  investigating  the  plight  of  the 
VA  hospitals. 

Both  citizens  and  Members  of  Congress 
are  distressed  over  the  current  situation 
in  these  hospitals.  Therefore.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  remarks  today  to  in- 
clude a  petition  I  recently  received  which 
expresses  some  of  the  dismay  that  people 
have  expressed  over  the  current  situa- 
tion in  VA  hospitals: 

House  Committee  on  Vcrni-vNS'  Ajtairs, 
Congress  of  United  States  of  Amesica 
We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  petition  this 
honorable  body  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating a  grave  Injustice  and  Indignation  that 
Is  occurlng  at  the  Kingsbridge  Veterans  Hos- 
pital, Bronx,  New  York. 

This  hospital  Is  a  rehabilitation  center  and 
permanent  home  for  approximately  90  para- 
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plegla  and  quadrapleglc  who  can  never  lead 
a  normal  life  due  to  the  ravages  of  war.  That 
these  men  should  receive  the  best  of  care 
Is  a  fact  that  can  never  be  disputed  by  any- 
one. This  Is  not  the  case  however,  as  a  recent 
issue  of  Life  Magazine  demonstrated.  (May 
22).  One  Issue  was  not  mentioned  In  the 
magazine  but  Is  very  Important  to  the  90 
men  who  are  the  focus  of  our  attention. 
These  men  come  from  all  over  the  country 
to  Klngsbrldge  Veterans  Hospital,  some  from 
as  far  away  as  North  Dakota.  They  very 
rarely  see  their  family,  loved  ones,  and 
friends.  This  denial  of  companionship 
aiiiDunts  to  a  cruelty  that  can  only  be  rem- 
edied by  this  august  body.  What  Is  needed 
Is  action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  create  and  make  available  more  facilities 
In  existiiif?  Veterans  Hospitals  throughout 
the  couiitry. 

These  are  men  who  served  their  country 
nobly   when  they  were  called  upon. 

Now,  they  are  callaig  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  you  for  considera- 
tion and  action  in  remedying  this  deplorable 
situation. 

Thonias  C.  McNally.  Joseph  R.  Schmlt. 
James  P.  Sewlns,  Andre  Schwed.  Louise 
Schwed.  Sigmund  Pehel.  R.  L.  Hansen, 
George  E.  HotTuian,  Rose  M.  HoiTman. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

J.   HOWARD  PEW  TALKS  COMMON- 
SENSE  ON  INFLATION 
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SPEAKER  McCORMACK 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JERSty 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  (?reat  honor  to  yervf  under  the  Speak- 
ership of  John  W.  McCormack  through 
my  entire  tenure  in  the  Ilause  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  shall  always  cherish  these 
years  and  my  friond^hi")  •• 'th  this  re- 
markable legislator. 

John  McCorm.^ck  has  served  his  coun- 
try as  a  Member  of  this  body  for  more 
than  42  years — as  a  Member,  as  whip, 
as  majority  leader,  and  as  our  Speaker. 
He  has  held  the  high  office  of  Speaker 
longer  continuously  than  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic — nearly 
8 '2  years — and  his  total  service  in  that 
position  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  late 
Sam  Rayburn. 

Speaker  McCorm.\ck  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  who  always  put  his 
country  above  his  party,  regardless  of 
the  issue  involved.  The  true  measure  of 
his  leadership  can  be  found  in  the  re- 
spect accordeti  him  by  all  Members  of 
Che  House.  He  has  always  been  exceed- 
ingly fair  and  impartial  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Soeakcr.  and  for  that  he 
has  rightfully  earned  admiration  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

John  McCormack  also  was  a  battler 
for  causes  he  believed  in.  He  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  formulation  of  the 
myriad  pieces  of  progressive  legislation 
that  have  marked  the  last  four  decades. 

Although  I  have  been  here  only  four 
terms  and  have  not  known  the  Speaker 
as  long  or  as  w-ell  as  many  of  my  senior 
colleagues,  I  am,  nevertheless,  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  have  benefited 
from  his  guidance  and  coun-'-el.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  Members  of  both  political 
parties  when  I  say  that  we  shall  miss 
the  outstanding  leader  from  Massachu- 
setts, John  W.  McCormack. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  at  home  I  heard  one  of  our  Southern 
Baptist  leaders  say: 

I  know  of  no  finer  Christian  layman  in 
America  than  J.  Howard  Pew." 

Most  folks  in  Texas  have  known  and 
respected  Mr.  Pew  as  the  progressive, 
dynamic,  business  executive  leading  Sun 
Oil  Co.  Combmed  with  his  active  leader- 
ship as  a  layman  and  business  executive 
has  been  his  devotion  to  Americanism  in 
our  U.S.  Government. 

Just  this  weekend,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  reading  a  speech  he  made  on  May 
21  to  the  William  Perm  Award  Dinner. 
J.  Howard  Pew  01  Philadelphia  has  a 
message  that  all  01  us  m  Congress  should 
carefully  consider.  It  follows : 

Speech  of  J.  How.^rd  Pew 

We  of  the  Delaware  Valley  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  greatest  heritage  ever  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Not  only  did  we  inherit  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  all 
time,  but  we  were  bequeathed  a  vast  indus- 
trial empire — an  empire  which  Is  now  being 
so  eroded  by  Inflation  that  its  very  survival 
is  in  doubt. 

Inflation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  Increase  In  the  quantity  of 
money  and  credit.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but 
it  Is  not  PS  simple  as  that.  The  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  money  and  credit  may  be  but 
the  symptom  of  the  disease.  As  government 
has  absolute  control  over  our  moiietary  sys- 
tem, government  alone  Is  responsible  for  in- 
flaticu.  Inflation  operates  by  reducing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  assets  of  the  people 
and  of  corporations.  Just  as  the  people  and 
corporations  are  hurt,  to  that  e.rten:  the  gov- 
ernment Is  beneiited.  Inflation,  therefore.  Is 
a  device  by  which  the  government  In  effect 
becomes  a  legalized  counterfeiter.  Because  In- 
tiatlon  is  a  hidden  ta.\  and  most  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  do  not  recognize  it  as  .such, 
governments  have  for  thousands  of  years 
periodically  employed  inflation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swindling  the  people  out  of  their 
savings.  President  NUon,  with  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  some  of  the  greatest  economic 
minds  In  this  country,  Is  making  a  real  effort 
to  control  inflation.  However,  as  the  govern- 
ment has  for  35  years  Imposed  Inflation  upon 
the  American  people.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
it  can  be  stopped  in  a  month  or  in  a  year  or 
in  several  years,  and  It  can  never  be  stopped 
as  long  as  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  govem- 
int-nis  impose  a  tax  on  the  American  people 
of  $336  billions  of  dollars  per  year. 

The  measure  of  Inflation,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  Is  the  Increase  In  the  quantity 
of  money  and  credit.  In  my  talk  here  tonight, 
I  ani  using  the  words  credit  and  debt  inter- 
changeably. In  1945,  at  the  end  oi  World 
War  II,  the  total  of  all  private  and  public 
debt  was  appro.ximately  400  billions  of  dol- 
lars. If  we  take  the  24  vears  from  1945  to 
1969  and  divide  them  Jato  four  6-year  pe- 
riods, we  find  in  the  .first  period  total  debt 
increased  29'";:  to  $5^9  billions.  In  the  sec- 
ond period  it  had  Increased  40%  to  $728  bil- 
lions. In  the  third  period  It  increased  47% 
to  1.071  billions.  In  the  fourth  period,  end- 
ing in  1969,  It  increased  56%  to  1,669  bil- 
lions. Or,  putting  it  another  way.  the  In- 
crease In  the  las:  6-year  period  ending  In 
1969  equalled  1';  times  the  total  debt  that 
existed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  This  is 


such  a  fabulous  debt  that  the  mere  Interest 
on  It  at  8%  amounts  to  133  billions  of  doi. 
lars  per  year,  which  Is  equivalent  of  $2  600 
for  every  family  In  the  United  States. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  rgo,  the  total 
taxes  which  the  American  peop'.e  must  pay 
to  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
totaled  last  year  $336  billions.  This  is  such  a 
fantastic  figure  that  our  minds  canr.ot  com- 
prehend It.  It  Is  the  equivalent  or  $6,600 
for  every  family  in  the  United  States  Ob- 
viously, It  is  impossible  for  the  American 
people  to  carry  such  a  burden. 

Government  has  not  been  generous  to 
American  Industry.  It  has  not  allowed  in- 
dustry  to  adequately  depreciate  its  prop, 
erty.  American  industry  should  be  permitted 
to  Include  In  its  operating  expenses  a  fund 
sufficient  to  reproduce  such  of  its  plant 
and  equipment  as  ha.s  become  worn  out  or 
obsolete.  But  goverriment  will  not  permit 
depreciation  to  be  increased  by  lnflatloca.'-7 
costs.  An  understatement  of  depreciation  re'- 
sults  in  an  overstatement  of  earnings  and  an 
lncre.iS€  in  federal  taxes.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  in  its  last  aiinual  rep-^n 
to  stockholders,  had  this  to  say  about  de- 
preciation, and  I  quote: 

"The  current  tax  formula  for  tiie  recovery 
of  capita!  and  Investment  of  plant  and 
equipment  Ls  based  on  charges  for  the  de- 
preciation of  dollars  Invested  in  the  pait, 
but  because  of  inflation  these  dollars  have 
less  buying  power  today.  Thus  allowance  for 
depreciation  is  too  small  even  to  maintain 
existing  Investment  " 

American  industry  has  made  this  country 
a  great  nation,  and  yet  last  year,  according 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commisslo:i.  the  c.n- 
solidtted  earnings  of  all  manufac"urir.g  c;r- 
pijrr.uoni  in  th:>.  ccur.try  were  $58  billicns. 
This  558  billions  w^as  after  the  allowed  de- 
preciation but  before  federal  taxes.  Not  tb 
knotv  That  thi-'  averag-e  l.fc  c5  an  Air.erican 
indtistriai  plant  is  17  year-s.  We  also  know 
that  the  cos:  of  such  a  plant  is  2^4  v.rr.ts 
what  It  was  17  years  ago.  As  the  allowed 
depreciation  was  523  billion,  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  ".ht.  .nadequacy  cf  deprec;atiu:".  tis 
$28  billion.  Thus  the  real  earnings,  before 
Federal  ta.xes.  or  American  corporations  were 
not  558  blUions  but  only  $30  billions.  Of 
this  ajncunt,  industry  paid  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  taxes  S25  billions,  leav- 
ing  the  real  net  earnings  of  American  Indtis- 
try  $5  billions.  But  indtistry  paid  to  its 
stockliolders  last  year  In  the  form  of  divi- 
dends $15  billions,  a  large  part  ..f  wi..ch  was 
paid  over  to  the  government  in  taxes  by  tae 
stockholders.  This  amount  cf  taxes  whici: 
the  goveriiment  o'ctained,  dirsctly  and  in- 
directly, a^  a  result  of  the  operations  of 
American  :nd'.is;ry.  was  more  than  Industry 
actually  earned.  Am.erican  industry  normally 
creates  83-:.  cf  the  ^vealth  in  this  country. 
As  .\merican  industry  produced  no  wealth 
last  year,  where  did  the  wealth  come  from 
"o  support  the  government.'  Obviously,  it 
came  from  the  borrowings  o:  the  people  and 
of  the  corpcrations  which  was  eventually 
paid  over  to  the  government  under  the  guise 
of  taxes. 

Harry  Hopkins,  one  cf  the  early  bureau- 
crats, is  reputed  to  have  said:  "We  will  spend 
and  spend  aiiiX  tax  and  tax  and  elect  and 
elect,  '  Whether  he  said  it  or  no',  the  crgy 
01  government  spending  has  been  unprece- 
dented. To  satisfy  government's  appetite 
for  more  and  more  ta.\es.  American  industry 
.T.nd  individuals  have  been  compelled  to  bor- 
rov.'  vast  sums  of  money — money  which  was 
created  by  the  government  at  no  cos:  to 
Itself.  Tills  is  the  reai  source  of  inflation. 
This  situation  cannot  be  cured  until  the 
government  drastically  curtails  its  spend- 
ing— until  the  government  comes  to  under- 
stand that  it  isnot  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide for  welfare,  security,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, health,  foreign  aid,  etc.  This  is  an 
enUrely  different  concept  than  that  whlcli 
exists  in  government  circles. 
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I  would  not  have  you  believe,  from  what 
I  have  said,  that  I  am  opposed  to  aid  for 
the  needy.  I  am  not.  But  this  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  churches  and  other  charitable 
initi'tutionr-.  It  is  not  tlie  responsibility  of 
the  government.  America  can  survive  only 
If'a  sufficient  number  of  knowledgeable  and 
dedicated  men  are  willing  to  involve  them- 
selves in  bringing  the  government  back  to  its 
proper  perspective — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  conceived  and  Interpreted 
by  our  founding  fathers. 


CURBING  DRUG  USE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor's  series 
on  drug  trafficking  deals  with  an  analysis 
of  the  different  methods  available  to 
curb  drug  uses.  What  is  necessaiy  is  a 
complete  assault  on  the  drug  traffic,  from 
the  point  of  origin  to  the  point  of  use.  A 
good  part  of  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  methods  to  assist  users  to 
"kick  the  habit";  for  if  we  can  stop  the 
buyer  from  consuming  drug.s,  then  the 
problem  will  solve  itself.  To  help  the 
addict,  we  must  not  only  think  in  terms 
of  punishing  those  who  use  drug.s.  but 
also  understand  the  reasons  people  resort 
to  drugs  and  assist  them  in  overcoming 
those  problems.  It  is  a  difficult  challenge, 
but  one  which  we  must  meet. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
REFORM  OF  Addict  Will  Cxtrb  Trafficking: 

"Solution   to   His   Problem    Must    Be    a 

Metaphysical  One" — Part  X 
(By  John  Hughes) 

(At  one  end  of  the  narcotics  pipeline  the 
solution  to  the  drug  menace  rests  with  the 
addict.  Cure  him  by  education  and  regener- 
ation and  the  Junk  merchants'  market  will 
dwindle.  But  there  Is  a  lot  to  be  done  at 
the  other  end — by  elimination  of  narcotics 
sources.  In  the  last  of  10  reports:  some 
recommendations. ) 

Washington. — In  the  course  of  this  series 
I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of  people  deeply 
Involved  with  the  International  narcotics 
traffic. 

On  the  one  hand  there  have  been  pushers, 
Junkies,  Mafia  types.  On  the  other  there  have 
been  imdercover  narcotics  agents,  doctors, 
police  chiefs,  government  officials. 

The  Interview  which  stands  out  above  all 
others,  however.  Is  one  which  took  place  on 
a  spring  day  In  the  Swiss  city  of  Geneva, 
the  United  Nations  European  headquarters. 

A  senior  International  civil  servant,  with 
long  experience  In  the  narcotics  field,  was 
analyzing  the  problem. 

"In  the  long  run,"  he  said  reflectively,  "the 
solution  must  be  worked  out  on  the  meta- 
physical level.  Programs  to  cut  back  the  flow 
of  drugs  are  important.  Those  of  us  Involved 
In  them  are  fascinated  by  the  technique. 
But  this  Is  basically  cops-and-robbers  stuff. 

"It  all  ends  up  with  the  user,  the  addict. 
The  solution  to  his  problem  must  be  a  meta- 
physical one.  He  has  to  work  out  the  riddle : 
what  is  man?  And  can  he  And  himself 
through  drugs? 

"The  drug  is  no  more  than  a  placebo.  Medi- 
cal experiments  show  you  can  get  the  same 
effect  on  a  user  by  Injecting  ordinary  water. 
What  the  addict  Is  seeking  Is  escape,  and  the 
ultimate    escape    into    oblivion    Is    suicide. 
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Many  of  them  attempt  this.  But  clearly.  It's 
not  the  answer." 

CRUX    OF    PROBLEM    INDICATED 

Five  months  of  investigation  into  the  nar- 
cotics traffic  around  the  world  lead  one  to 
a  similar  conclusion:  that  the  crux  of  the 
problem  Is  the  education  and  regeneration  of 
the  actual  user — and  perhaps,  too.  of  the  so- 
ciety which  contributes  to  his  degradation. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  pipeline,  much 
more  can  be  done  to  elimiiiate  the  sources  of 
narcotics.  More  can  be  done,  too,  to  disrupt 
the  traffic  en  route  to  major  ccnstiming  areas 
like  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

But  if  one  looks  to  these  two  aspects  alone, 
the  pro.'^pect  cf  substantially  reducing,  let 
alone  eliminating,  drug  addiction  is  cismal. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  market,  the  Junk  jner- 
chants  wUl  soni^hov;  get  some  of  their  high- 
paying  "merchandise"  through. 

Tiie  sTlconiiest  oi  ihcsc  in  the  antlnarcotlc 
business  argue  that  with'iut  reform  of  the 
add:ct,  .-successful  disruption  of  the  narcotics 
traffic  would  create  crisis  in  such  countries 
as  tiie  United  States.  Says  one: 

"We'll  get  drugstores  held  up.  and  doctors 
and  ho.spitalE  will  be  robbed  as  addicts  try  to 
get  their  hands  on  anything  they  can." 

Whether  or  not  this  picture  is  overdrawn. 
elimination  of  the  Illegal  Inflow  of  narcotic 
drugs  seems  hardly  an  early  prospect. 

Opium  is  still  pouring  out  of  Turkey,  the 
main  source  of  naturally  produced  narcotics 
for  the  American  and  West  European  mar- 
kets. De.^pite  government  promises  to  get  out 
of  the  business,  Turkey  still  produces  opium 
legally  for  medical  needs.  .■Mong  with  this 
goes  a  massive  flow  of  Illegally  grown  opiUm, 
which  the  government  has  proved  unable  to 
halt. 

Turkish  politics  complicates  the  lisae. 
Prime  Minister  Suleyman  Demirel  is  under 
pubhc  fire.  He  needs  ail  the  support  he  can 
get.  and  he  is  unlikely  to  alienate  110.000 
Turkish  opium  farmers  Just  at  this  moment 
by  banning  their  principal  crops, 

France,  whose  clandestine  laboratories 
around  Marseille  turn  opium  and  morphine 
into  heroin  for  the  American  market,  is  the 
other  big  offender.  The  French  have  promised 
a  more  vlgorotis  drive  against  narcotics  traf- 
fickers, but  the  resources  and  manpower  of 
their  police  narcotics  squads  are  slender. 
Promises  have  yet  to  become  reality. 

OTHER    COUNTRrES    INVOLVED 

While  80  percent  cf  heroin  used  In  the 
United  States  comes  from  Turkey  and 
France,  Mexico  cuts  Itself  a  substantial  15 
percent  share  of  the  American  heroin  market. 

The  Mexican  Government,  too.  has  pledged 
Itself  to  eliminate  opium  crops  and  cut  back 
the  narcotics  flow  into  the  United  States. 
But  these  good  Intentions  are  snarled  in  a 
web  of  bureaucracy,  lethargy,  and  corrup- 
tion. So  far  there  has  been  no  sicnificant  de- 
cline in  drug  traffic  across  the  border. 

Should  these  traditional  sources  be  elimi- 
nated, growers  and  traffickers  have  stock- 
piled enough  narcotics  to  keep  the  existing 
market  supplied  for  several  years. 

New  sources  beyond  this  are  not  difficult 
to  pinpoint.  The  flow  of  opium  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan Is  practically  uncontrolled  and 
could  be  expanded. 

Iran,  once  one  of  the  world's  major  opium 
producers.  Is  back  In  the  legal  business  after 
banning  opium  production  for  13  years.  De- 
spite harsh  penalties  for  trafficking,  legal 
production  will  probably  mean  some  diver- 
sion to  the  Illegal  market. 

Beyond  this  are  the  oplum-growIng  lands 
of  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  American  syn- 
dicates are  already  showing  Interest  In  this 
Southeast  Asian  source. 

As  for  cannabis,  the  plant  which  provides 
marijuana  and  hashish,  this  sprouts  like  a 
weed  m  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Against  this  background,  top  narcotics 
agents  are  cautious  In  their  claims  for  the 
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future.  Not  a  single  one  I  have  talked  to 
speaks  of  total  eradication.  Says  one  agent: 
"Tiie  best  we  can  hope  for  is  to  disrupt 
the  traffic,  to  keep  the  producers  and  the 
traffickers  off  balance.  The  rest  of  tlie  Job 
has  to  be  done  at  home.  " 

CROSS  iECTIO:.  OF  EXPERT  OPINION 

This  is  not  to  say  that  disrupting  the  traf- 
iic  Is  not  Important.  Here,  extracted  from  a 
cross  section  of  expert  opinion,  are  some 
moves  that  might  help: 

1.  A  bigger  role  for  the  United  Nations. 
Member  nations  are  never  likely  to  give  the 
UN  a  policeman's  n.s.sicnment.  v.-ith  UN  nar- 
cotics agents  deployed  operationally.  But  the 
UN  could  do  more  to  replace  opium  with  bet- 
ter, cash-payinc   crops. 

Afghanistan  says  it  would  welcome  UN 
help — although  It  is  reluctant  to  m'lke  any 
contribution  of  Its  own  One  way  to  reduce 
opium  growing  in  backward  countries  Is  to 
uplift  the  economy  in  general.  Tlie  UN  cotUd 
assist. 

This  Involves  a  grea'  deal  of  money,  and 
thus  a  far  deeper  coiiimitment  on  the  part 
■  i  meri-'ijcr  na'ions  •.;:  n.^rco'Tlcs  eradication. 
It  Is  also  a  long-term  project. 

2  M-'t^-  ■  re-iurc  on  nL.Jor  oHendlng  coun- 
tries. Some  Of  this  ccald  come  from  the  UN. 
Says  one  narcotics  expert : 

"If  the  UN  had  been  tougher  about  Tur- 
key earlier,  we  would  be  further  ahead  than 
we  are  today." 

Most  of  the  pressure  now  come.;  from  the 
United  States.  John  E  Ingersoll,  the  dynamic 
director  of  the  United  States  Justice  Depr.rt- 
ment's  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  has  spoken  out  publicly  and  bluntly 
about  Turkeys  performance.  Those  around 
him  believe  he  will  not  stop  there.  Says  a 
U.S.  narcotics  agent: 

"The  time  has  come  to  stop  being  nice 
guys  around  the  world.  This  problem  is  too 
serious." 

But  though  President  Nixon  Is  personally 
enthusiastic  about  the  antinarcotics  cam- 
paign, other  U.S.  Government  rgencles  have 
dl.Terlng  priorities. 

Turkey  may  be  the  source  of  i..urderous 
heroin,  but  it  plays  a  key  roie  m  N.'iTO.  It 
has  a  strategic  position  in  the  eaatern  Medi- 
terranean at  a  time  when  Soviet  influence 
and  military  power  in  the  area  are  expand- 
ing fast.  The  State  Department  does  not 
want  the  present  Ttirklsh  administration 
ruffled. 

DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    ALTHORCED 

Therefore  the  White  Hcase  has  Just  re- 
portedly authorized  a  new  S40  million  de- 
velopment loan  to  Ttirkey.  Narcotics  officials 
would  like  to  see  that  kind  of  money  used 
to  exert  leverage  on  the  Turks  to  hasten  their 
exit  from  the  opltnn  business. 

M. -i-  ever:  prc.-sure  fi  ^.m  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  might  also  help.  But 
these  have  so  far  tended  to  dlsm.lss  the  nar- 
cotics traffic  as  primarily  an  American  prob- 
lem. This  m.ay  change.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries now  have  discovered  they  too  have 
serious  addiction  problems. 

3.  Strengthening  of  antinarcotics  agencies. 
In  the  United  States  this  is  being  done, 
largely  as  the  result  of  pubUc  concern  over 
the  narcotics  problem. 

At  a  time  when  other  departments  are 
fighting  for  funds,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
budget  is  booming.  This  year  It  Is  $27  mil- 
lion compared  with  $18  million  last  year. 
The  bureau  has  635  agents  in  the  field,  and 
between  50  and  60  in  Washington. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  bureau  chalked  up 
a  major  success  with  nationwide  raids 
against  a  ring  of  narcotics  wholesalers.  Fed- 
eral .Tzents  arrc;-tjd  E^uie  130  people  and 
seized  substantial  quantities  of  heroin  and 
cocaine 

But  even  when  funds  are  on  hand,  it  takes 
time  to  train  good  new  agents,  and  more 
time  for  them  to  become  experienced.  One 
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possible  shortcut;  more  office  staff  and  back- 
up personnel  lor  agents  in  the  tield  who 
complain  they  spend  too  much  time  at  their 
desks. 

The  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Customs  also  got  an  additional  $8,750,000  this 
ye.ir  for  antluarcotics  works.  As  a  result,  It 
IS  boostiiic;  its  personnel  by  879. 

Thovigh  seme  other  countries  are  spend- 
ing more  than  previously  on  anrinarcotlcs 
work,  none  is  putting  this  kind  of  eflort  into 
the  task. 

PROMISING    DtVICES    PRODUCED 

4.  Research.  So  far  the  scientists  have 
made  no  dramatic  br?jkthroughs  with  equip- 
ment th-'U  might  eliminate  the  narcotics  traf- 
fic. But  they  should  go  on  trying. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  produced  several 
promising  devices,  notably  ground  sensors 
^J  monitor  movement  across  remote  borders, 
as  well  as  "sensing,"  or  "sniffing"  devices  to 
detect  Lpium  and  marijuana  growth  from 
the  air. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  work- 
ing on  a  portable  atomic  camera  to  pinpoint 
narcotics  shipments  hidden  in  cargoes  and 
suitcases. 

Research  is  under  way  to  trace  chemical 
waste  from  clrmdestlne  heroin  factories. 

Most  of  all  this  is  stii;  in  the  experimental 
st-ge  Best  results  so  far  have  come  from 
the  old-fashioned  police  dog.  specially  trained 
to  snilf  out  narcotics. 

5.  StifTer  legislation  and  court  action.  This 
Is  a  tricky  area.  Almost  without  exception. 
narc(/tics  officers  feel  restricted  and  oia  the 
defoiif.ve  when  they  g)  into  court  the-e  days. 
Almost  unanimously  they  want  tougher 
legisLition  against  narcotics  offenders.  If  they 
do  not  have  the  "no-knock"  provisiori  when 
raiding  suspect  narcotics  dives,  for  ex- 
ample, they  contend  traffickers  can  always 
get  rid  of  drugs  (usually  down  the  toilet) 
before  opening  up  to  lawmen. 

Narcotics  agents  are  frustrated,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  judge 
throws  out  a  case  in  which  they  discovered 
heroin  being  smuggled  m  a  baby's  diapers. 
The  Judge  ruled  the  search  imconstitutlonal 
because  the  nlne-month-old  baby  did  not 
consent  to  the  search. 

CLEANUP    OF   CRIMINALS    ORDERED 

Agents  complain  that  some  Judges  under- 
mine their  work.  Last  fall  President  Nixon 
ordered  a  cleanup  of  criminals  In  the  Wash- 
ing" on  area.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  moved 
in  crack  agents,  expended  considerable  time 
and  money,  and  brought  42  alleged  traffick- 
ers to  court.  Today  38  of  them  are  out  on 
bond.  Those  who  are  traffickers  are  presum- 
ably back  pushing  drugs. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the  desire 
for  tougher  action  against  narcotics  offend- 
ers runs  slap  into  the  opposition  of  groups 
and  Individuals  sensitive  to  any  diminution 
of  civil  liberties. 

Even  so.  the  trend  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries is  toward  tougher  penalties  for  traffick- 
ers, with  greater  leniency  for  drug  users. 
This  is  the  pattern  of  new  legislation  in 
Britain,  where  drug  addiction  has  suddenly 
emerged  as  a  major  problem. 

Some  lawmen,  like  Paris-based  Interpol 
chief  Jean  N^pote.  want  Improved  extradlc- 
tion  procedures  for  traffickers.  Mr.  N6pote 
favors  more  severe  penalties  for  traffickers. 
He  would  like  to  see  them  punished  not  only 
for  narcotics  crimes  in  the  country  of  arrest, 
but  also  for  offenses  committed  previously  in 
other  countries. 

If  these  suggestions  proved  acceptable  and 
desirable,  and  could  be  implemented,  they 
still,  however,  would  not  touch  the  problem 
of  the  addict's  own  reform. 

Is  the  addict  "sick"  or  a  criminal"?  How 
best  can  he  be  reached?  Young  dabblers  In 
narcotics,  particularly  those  on  "soft"  drugs 
like  marijuana,  are  often  "turned  off"  by 
drug-education  lectures  that  "preach." 
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What  role  can  reformed  addicts  play  in 
getting  through  to  potential  addicts?  How 
about  pop  disc  jockeys?  Some  radio  pro- 
grams, both  commercial  and  underground, 
have  encouraged  drug  taking.  Now  a  number 
of  disc  jockeys  are  working  with  narcotics 
otfielals  to  combat  this  trend. 

What  can  industry  and  business  do?  They 
should  be  concerned.  According  to  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  America,  leading  Ameri- 
can companies  now  consider  drug  taking  by 
employees  a  serious  problem. 

Along  the  international  narcotics  trail, 
brave  young  agents  can  work  long  and  dif- 
ficult hours,  sometimes  putting  their  lives 
on  tlie  line,  to  brake  the  traffic. 

But  their  dedication  is  meaningless  unless 
ciuestlons  like  these  are  answered  at  home. 


'J^ily  ^,  1970 


IxWESTIGATION  OF  FAMOUS 
WRITERS  REQUESTED 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

uK     UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  voice  strong  concern  over 
a  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  magazine 
de.scribinD,  deceptive  sales  practices  of  the 
Famous  Writers  Correspondence  Scliool. 

I  have  written  to  both  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Bureau  of  Deceptive 
Practices,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, registering  my  concern,  and  re- 
questing that  they  provide  reports  on  the 
activities  of  the  Famous  Writers  School. 

If  these  allegations  are  correct,  I  am 
concerned  that  elderly  widows,  veterans, 
or  anyone  who  does  not  have  genuine 
need  for.  nor  adequate  ability  to  utilize 
such  a  course,  might  be  encouraged  to 
enroll.  If  there  is  a  real  desire  to  learn  to 
write,  there  are  apparently  cheaper  and 
more  effective  courses.  High-pres-sure 
tactics  and  misleading  information 
should  not  be  used  to  gain  enrollments 
for  a  course  which  would  not  attract 
enrollees  on  its  merits.  I  believe  the 
people  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  such  unfair  practices.  The 
article  follows: 

Let  Us  Now  Appraise  Famous  WRrrERS 
(By  Jessica  Mitford) 

First  thing  in  the  morning  write  down 
"The."  Then  follow  with  another  word,  then 
another  .  .  .  Such  advice  and  more  goes  out 
to  the  would-be  author  from  the  Stratford- 
on-Avon  of  correspondence  schools.  A  suc- 
cessful author,  self-taught,  here  tells  about 
the  fun  and  profit,  or  profit  at  least,  in  teach- 
ing writing  for  fun  and  profit. 

"Beware  of  the  scribes  who  like  to  go  about 
in  long  robes,  and  love  salutations  In  the 
marketplaces  .  .  .  and  the  places  of  honor  at 
feasts:  who  devour  widow's  houses  . . ."  (Luke 
20:  46,47.) 

In  recent  years,  I  have  become  aware  of 
fifteen  Famous  Faces  looking  me  straight  in 
the  eye  from  the  pages  of  innumerable  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  foldout  advertisements, 
sometimes  in  black  and  white,  sometimes  in 
living  color,  sometimes  posed  in  a  group 
around  a  table,  sometimes  shown  singly,  pipe 
in  hand  in  book-lined  study  or  strolling 
through  a  woodsy  countryside:  the  Guiding 
Faculty  of  the  Famous  Writers  School.  They 
are  Faith  Baldwin.  John  Caples,  Bruce  Cat- 
ton,  Bennett  Cerf,  Mlgnon  G.  Eberhart,  Paul 
Engle,  Bergen  Evans,  Clifton  Fadlman,  Rudolf 
Flesch,  Phyllis  McGlnley,  J.  D.  Ratcliff.  Rod 


Serling.    Max    Shulman,    Red    Smith,   Mark 
Wi.seman. 

Here  is  Bennett  Cerf,  most  famous  of  them 
all.  his  kindly,  humorous  face  aglow  wi'h 
sincerity,  speaking  to  us  in  the  first  person 
from  a  mini-billboard  tucked  into  our  Sun- 
day ne'.vspaper:  "If  you  want  to  write,  my 
colleagues  and  I  would  like  to  test  your  writ- 
ing aptitude.  We'll  help  you  find  out  whether 
you  can  be  trained  to  become  a  succe.'^fu! 
writer."  And  Faith  Baldwin,  looking  up  froni 
her  typewriter  with  an  expression  of  ardent 
Ci^ncern  for  that  vast,  unfulfilled  sisierhood 
of  nonwriters:  "Its  a  shame  more  women 
don't  take  up  writing.  Writing  can  be  an 
ideal  profession  for  women.  .  .  .  Bevond 
the  ihnll  of  that  firb't  sale,  writing  brings  in- 
tangible rewards."  J.  D.  Ratcliff.  biUed  in  the 
ads  as  "one  of  America's  highest-paid  free- 
lance authors,"  thinks  it's  a  shame,  too:  "I 
can't  understand  why  more  beginners  don't 
take  the  short  road  to  publication  by  writing 
articles  for  magazines  and  newspapers.  I;  s  a 
woiide'ful  life." 

Tlie  short  road  Is  attained,  the  ads  imply, 
via  the  aptitude  test  which  Bennett  Cerf 
and  his  colleagues  would  like  you  take  so  they 
may  grade  it  "without  charge."  If  you  are 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who  do  weli  on  the 
test,  you  mav  "enrol!  for  professional  train- 
ing." After  that,  your  future  is  virtually  as- 
.sured  for  the  ads  promise  that  "Fifteen 
Famous  Writers  will  teacli  yoti  to  write  suc- 
cessfully   at    home." 

These  offers  are  motivated,  the  ads  make 
clear,  by  a  degree  of  altruism  not  often  found 
m  those  at  tl;?  top  of  the  ladder.  The  Fifteen 
have  never  forgotten  the  tough  times,  the 
"sheer  blood,  sweat  and  rejection  slips."  as 
J.  D.  Ratcliff  puts  it.  through  which  they 
.sufered  as  beginning  wTiters;  pnd  now  they 
V.  ant  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  still 
at  the  bottom  rung.  "When  I  look  back,  I 
can't  help  thinking  of  all  the  time  and 
agony  I  would  have  saved  if  I  could  have 
found  a  real  'pro'  to  work  with  me, "  sav 
Ratcliff. 

How  can  Bennett  Cerf- — chairman  of  the 
board  of  Random  House,  columnist,  televi- 
sion personality — and  his  renowned  col- 
leagues find  time  to  grade  all  the  thousands 
of  aptitude  tests  that  must  come  pouring  In, 
and  on  top  of  that  fulfill  their  pledge  to 
"teach  you  to  write  successfully  at  home"? 
What  are  the  standards  for  admission  to  the 
school?  How  many  graduates  actually  find 
their  way  into  the  "huge  market  that  will 
pay  well  for  pieces  of  almost  any  length," 
which,  says  J.  D.  Ratcliff,  exists  for  the  be- 
ginning writer?  What  are  the  "secrets  of 
success"  that  the  Famous  Fifteen  say  they 
have  "poured  Into  a  set  of  specially  created 
textbooks"?  And  how  much  does  it  cost  to  be 
initiated  into  these  secrets? 

My  mild  curiosity  about  these  matters 
might  never  have  been  satisfied  had  I  not 
learned,  coincldentally,  about  two  candidates 
for  the  professional  training  offered  by  the 
Famous  Writers  who  passed  the  aptitude  test 
with  flying  colors:  a  seventy-two-year-old 
foreign-born  widow  living  on  social  security. 
and  a  fictitious  character  named  Louella  Mae 
Burns. 

The  adventures  of  these  two  Impelled  me 
to  talk  with  Bennett  Cerf  and  other  members 
of  the  Guiding  Faculty,  to  interview  former 
students,  to  examine  the  "set  of  specially 
created  textbooks"  (and  the  annual  stock- 
holders' reports,  which  proved  in  some  ways 
more  instructive) ,  and  eventually  to  visit  the 
school's  headquarters  in  Westport,  Con- 
necticut. 

An  Oakland  lawyer  told  me  about  the 
seventy-two-year-oid  widow.  She  had  come 
to  him  in  some  distress;  a  salesman  had 
charmed  his  way  Into  her  home  and  at  the 
end  of  his  sales  pitch  had  relieved  her  of  $200 
(her  entire  bank  account)  as  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  $900  contract,  the  balance  of 
which    would  be  paid  off  in  monthly  Install- 
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ments  A  familiar  story,  for  like  all  urban 
communities  ours  is  fertile  ground  for  roving 
coTunission  salesmen  skilled  in  unloading  on 
the  unwarv  housewife  anything  from  vacuum 
cleaners  to  deep  freezers  to  encyclopedias  to 
erave  plots,  at  vastly  infiated  prices.  The  un- 
usual aspect  of  this  old  lady's  tale  was  the 
merchandise  she  had  been  sold.  No  sooner 
had  the  salesman  left  than  she  thought  bet- 
ter of  it.  and  when  the  lessons  arrived,  she 
returned  them  unopened. 

To  her  pleas  to  be  released  from  the  con- 
tract t'ne  Famous  Writers  replied:  "Please 
understand  that  you  are  involved  in  a  legal 
and  binding  contract,"  and  added  that  the 
school's  policy  requires  a  doctor's  certificate 
attesting  to  ill  health  before  a  student  is  per- 
mitted to  Withdraw. 

There  was  a  short,  sharp  struggle.  The  law- 
yer wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  school  de- 
manding prompt  return  of  the  $200  "fraudu- 
lently taken"  from  the  widow,  and  got  an 
equailv  stiff  refusal  in  reply.  He  then  asked 
the  old  ladv  to  WTite  out  in  her  own  words  a 
description' of  the  salesman's  visit.  She  pro- 
duced a  garbled,  semiliterate  account,  which 
he  for.varded  to  the  school  with  the  com- 
ment :  "This  is  the  lady  whom  your  salesman 
found  to  be  very  qualified'  to  take  your  writ- 
ing course.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Cerf  is  aware  of 
the  cruel  deceptions  to  which  he  lends  his 
name?"  At  the  bottom  of  his  letter,  the  law- 
yer wrote  the  magic  words.  "Carbon  copies  to 
Bennett  Cerf  and  to  Consumer  Frauds  Divi- 
sion, office  of  the  Attorney-General."  Presto! 
The  fchool  suddenly  caved  in  and  returned 
the  monev  in  full  to  the  widow. 

Louella"  Mae  Burns,  the  other  successful 
candidate,  is  the  brainchild  of  Robert  Byrne 
and  his  wife.  I  met  her  in  the  pages  of  Byrne's 
informative  and  often  hilarious  book  Writing 
Racket'  iLvle  Stuart,  1969.  $4.00),  which  ex- 
amines the  lures  held  o\U  to  would-be  writ- 
ers by  high-priced  correspondence  schools, 
plionv  agents  who  demand  a  fee  for  reading 
maniiscripts,  the  "vanity"  presses  that  will 
publish  your  book  for  a  price. 

Mrs.  Bvrne  set  out  to  discover  at  how  low 
a  level  o'f  talent  one  might  be  accepted  as 
a  candidate  for  "professional  training"  by 
the  Famous  Writers.  Assuming  the  person- 
ality of  a  sixty-three-year-old  widow  of  little 
education,  she  tackled  the  aptitude  test. 

The  crux  of  the  test  is  the  essay,  in  which 
the  appUcant  is  invited  to  "tell  of  an  experi- 
ence vou  have  had  at  some  time  in  your 
life"  Here,  Louella  Mae  outdid  herself:  "I 
think  I  can  truthfully  say  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  that  the  following  Is  truly  the 
most  arresting  experience  I  have  ever  under- 
gone. My  husband,  Fred,  and  I,  had  only  been 
married  but  a  short  time  .  .  ."  Continuing 
in  this  vein,  she  describes  "one  beautiful 
cloudless  day  in  springtime"  and  "a  flock  of 
people  who  started  merging  along  the  side- 
walk. .  .  .  When  out  of  the  blue  came  a 
honking  and  cars  and  motorcycles  and  po- 
licemen. It  was  really  something!  Everybody 
started  shouting  and  waving  and  we  finally 
essayed  to  see  the  reason  of  all  this.  In  a 
sleek  black  limousine  we  saw  real  close  Mr. 
Calvin  CooUdge,  the  President  Himself!  It 
was  truly  an  unforgettable  experience  and 
one  which  I  shall  surely  long  remember." 

This  effort  drew  a  two-and-a-half-page 
typewritten  letter  from  Donald  T.  Clark,  reg- 
istrar of  Famous  Writers  School,  which  read 
in  part:  "Dear  Mrs.  Burns,  Congratulations! 
The  enclosed  Test  unquestionable  qualifies 
you  for  enrollment  .  .  .  only  a  fraction  of 
otrr  students  receive  higher  grades.  ...  In 
our  opinion,  you  have  a  basic  writing  aptl- 
*•#«  which  Justifies  professional  training." 
And  the  clincher:  "You  couldn't  consider 
breaking  Into  writing  at  a  better  time  than 
today.  Everything  indicates  that  the  demand 
for  good  prose  Is  growing  much  faster  than 
the  supply  of  trained  talent.  Just  consider 
how  a  single  article  can  cause  a  magazine's 
newsstand  sales  to  soar;   how  a  novel  can 
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bring    hundreds    of    thousands     in    movie 
rights  .  .  ." 

There  Is  something  spooky  about  this  ex- 
change, for  I  later  found  out  that  letters  to 
successful  applicants  are  written  not  by  a 
"registrar,"  but  by  copywriters  in  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  ofBce'of  the  school's  advertising 
department— Donald  T.  Clark's  ghostwriter 
in  earnest  correspondence  with  ghost  Lou- 
ella Mae  Burns. 

Perhaps  these  two  applicants  are  not  typi- 
cal of  the  student  body.  What  of  students 
who  show  genuine  promise,  those  capable  of 
"mastering  the  basic  skills"  and  achieving 
a  level  of  professional  competence?  Will  they. 
as  the  school  suggests,  find  their  way  into 
"glamorous  careers  "  and  be  "launched  on  a 
secure  future"  as  writers? 

Robert  Byrne  gives  a  gloomy  account  of 
the  true  state  of  the  market  for  "good  prose" 
and  "trained  talent."  He  says  that  of  all 
lines  of  work,  free-lance  WTiting  is  one  of 
the  most  precarious  and  worst  paid  (as  who 
should  know  better  tli>n  Bennett  Cerf  & 
Co.'' I.  He  cites  a  survey  of  the  country's 
twenty-six  top  magazines:  of  79,812  unso- 
licited-article manuscripts,  fewer  than  a 
thousand  were  accepted.  Unsolicited  fiction 
manuscripts  fared  far  worse.  Of  182  505  sub- 
mitted, only  560  were  accepted.  Furthermore, 
a  study  based  on  the  earnings  of  established 
WTiters.  members  of  the  Authors  League  with 
published  books  to  their  credit,  shows  that 
the  average  free-lance  earns  Just  over  $3000 
a  year,  an  income  which.  Byrne  points  out. 
"very  nearly  qualifies  him  for  emergency 
welfare  assi.stance." 

What  have  the  Famous  Fifteen  to  say  for 
themselves  about  all  of  this?  Precious  little, 
it  turns  out.  Most  of  those  with  whom  I 
spoke  were  quick  to  disavow  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  school's  day-to-day  operating 
methods  and  were  unable  to  answer  the  most 
rudimentary  questions:  qualifications  for 
admission,  teacher-student  ratio,  cost  of  the 
course.  They  seemed  astonished,  even  pained 
to  think  people  might  be  naive  enough  to 
take  the  advertising  at  face  value. 

"If  anyone  thinks  we've  got  time  to  look 
at  the  aptitude  tests  that  come  in.  they're 
out  of  their  mind!  "  said  Bennett  Cerf.  And 
Phyllis  McGlnley:  "I'm  only  a  figurehead. 
I  thought  a  person  had  to  be  qualified  to  take 
the  course,  but  since  I  never  see  any  of  the 
applications  or  the  lessons,  I  don't  know. 
Of  course,  somel>ody  with  a  real  gift  for 
writing  wouldn't  have  to  be  taught  to  wTlte." 

One  of  the  FWS  brochures  says,  "On  a 
short  story  or  novel  you  have  at  hand  the  pro- 
fessiona.1  counsel  of  Faith  Baldwin  ...  all 
these  eminent  authors  in  effect  are  looking 
over  your  shoulder  as  you  learn."  Doesn't  that 
mean  In  plain  English.  I  asked  Miss  Baldwin, 
that  she  will  personally  counsel  students? 
"Oh,  that's  Just  one  of  those  things  about 
advertising  .  .  ."  she  replied.  "Anyone  with 
common  sense  would  know  that  the  fifteen  of 
us  are  much  too  busy  to  read  the  manuscripts 
the  students  send  In.' 

Famous  Writer  Mark  Wiseman,  himself  an 
adman,  explained  the  alluring  promises  of 
"financial  success  and  independence,"  the 
"secure  future  as  a  writer"  held  out  In  the 
school's  advertising.  "That's  just  a  fault  of 
our  civilization,"  he  said.  "You  have  to  over- 
persuade  people,  make  It  all  look  optimistic, 
not  mention  obstacles  and  hurdles."  Why 
does  the  school  send  out  fleets  of  salesmen 
Instead  of  handling  all  applications  by  mall? 
"If  we  didn't  have  salesmen,  not  nearly  as 
many  sales  would  be  made.  It's  ImjKDSslble, 
you  see,  to  explain  it  all  by  mail,  or  answer 
questions  people  may  have  about  the  course." 
(That  Is  to  say,  the  school  that  claims  to  be 
able  to  Impart  the  techniques  requisite  to 
becoming  a  best-selling  author  by  mail,  can- 
not explain  the  details  of  its  cotirse  to  pros- 
pects and  answer  their  questions  In  the  same 
fashion;  but  perhaps  that  is  just  another 
fault  of  our  civilization.) 
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Professor  Paul  Engle.  a  pwet  who  directed 
the  Writers'  Workshop  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  is  the  only  professional  educator  among 
the  fifteen.  But  like  the  others  he  pleads  ig- 
norance of  the  basics.  The  school's  admis- 
sions pc.licy,  its  teaching  methods  and  sell- 
ing techniques  are  a  closed  book  to  him.  "I'm 
the  le.u:.t  informed  of  all  people,"  he  said.  "I 
only  go  there  once  in  a  great  while.  There's  a 
distinction  between  the  pu.dmg  faculty, 
which  actually  works  with  the  siudents — 
who've  spent  really  quite  a  lot  of  money 
on  the  course!"  Profesi>cr  Engle  has  met  only 
once  with  the  Guiding  Faculty,  to  pose  for 
a  publicity  photograpn:  "It  was  no  meeting 
in  the  sense  of  gathering  for  the  exchange 
of  uselul  Ideas.  But  I  think  the  srhool  is 
not  so  much  interested  in  the  work  done  by 
the  guiding  faculty  as  in  the  prestige  of 
the  names.  When  Bennett  Cerf  was  on  What  s 
My  Line''  his  name  w.is  a  household  word!" 
How  did  professor  Engle  become  a  member 
of  the  Guiding  Faculty  in  the  first  place'' 
"That  fascinated  mc!"  he  said.  "I  got  a  let- 
ter from  a  man  n.imed  Gordon  Carroll,  ask- 
ing me  to  come  to  Westport  the  next  time  I 
was  in  New  York.  So  I  did  go  and  see  him. 
He  a-y.  me  if  I  would  join  the  Guidm; 
Faculty.  I  said.  'What  do  I  guide?'  We  talked 
awhile,  and  I  said,  well,  it  seems  all  right, 
so  I  signed  on."  How  could  it  come  about 
that  the  Oakland  widow  and  Ijouella  Mae 
Burns  were  Judged  "highly  qualified"  to  en- 
roll? "I'm  not  trying  to  weasel  out,  or  evade 
your  questions,  but  I'm  so  very  far  away  from 
all  that." 

Bennett  Cerf  received  me  mo.st  cordially 
in  his  wonderfully  posh  office  at  Random 
HiHise.  Each  of  us  was  (I  think,  m  retro- 
spect) bent  on  putting  the  other  thoroughly 
at  e.ise.  "May  I  call  you  Jessica''"  he  said  at 
one  point.  "I  don't  see  why  not.  Mortuary 
Management  always  does."  We  liad  a  good 
laugh  over  that. 

He  told  me  that  the  school  was  first  orga- 
nized in  the  late  fifties  dt  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  February,  1961)  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
Immensely  profitable  Famous  Artists  cor- 
respondence school,  after  which  it  w:.s  closely 
modeled.  Prime  movers  in  recruiting  Famous 
Writers  for  the  Guiding  Faculty  were  the 
late  Albert  Dome,  an  illustrator  and  presi- 
dent of  Famous  Artists.  Gordon  Carroll. 
sometime  editor  of  Coronet  and  Reader's  Di- 
gest.  and  Mr.  Cerf.  "We  approached  repre- 
sentative writers,  the  best  we  could  get  in 
each  field:  fiction,  advertising,  sports  writ- 
ing, television.  The  Idea  was  to  give  the 
school  some  prestige." 

Like  his  colleagues  on  the  Guiding  Fac- 
ulty, Mr.  Cerf  does  no  teaching,  takes  no 
hand  in  recruiting  Instructors  or  establish- 
ing standards  for  the  teaching  program,  does 
not  pass  on  advertising  copy  except  that 
which  purports  to  quote  him.  does  not  super- 
vise the  school's  business  practices:  I  know 
nothing  about  the  business  and  selling  end 
and  I  care  less.  I've  nothing  to  do  with  how 
the  school  is  run:  I  can't  put  that  too 
strongly  to  you.  But  it's  been  run  extremely 
cleanly.  I  mean  that  from  my  heart.  Jessica." 
What,  then,  is  his  guiding  role?  "I  go  up  there 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  talk  to  the  staff." 
The  Guiding  Faculty,  he  said,  helped  to  write 
the  original  textbooks.  His  own  contribu- 
tion to  these  was  a  section  on  how  to  pre- 
pare a  manuscript  for  publication:  I  spent 
about  a  week  talking  into  a  tape  machine 
about  how  a  manuscript  is  turned  into  a 
book — practical  advice  about  double-spacing 
the  typescript,  how  it  is  turned  into  galleys, 
through  every  stage  until  publication."  How 
many  books  by  FWS  students  has  Random 
House  published?  "Oh.  come  on.  you  must  be 
pulling  my  leg — no  person  of  any  sophistica- 
tion, whose  book  we'd  publish,  would  have 
to  take  a  mall-order  course  to  learn  how  to 
write." 

However,  the  school  does  serve  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  purpwse,  he  said,  in  teach- 
ing history  professors,  chemistry  professors. 
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lawyers,  and  biislnessmen  to  write  Intelli- 
gibly. I  was  curious  to  know  why  a  professor 
would  take  a  correspondence  course  In  prefer- 
ence to  writing  classes  available  In  the 
English  department  of  his  own  university — 
who  are  all  these  professors?  Mr.  Cerf  said 
he  did  not  know  their  names,  or  at  which 
colleges  they  were  presently  teaching. 

While  Mr.  Cerf  Is  by  no  nieana  uncritical 
of  some  aspects  of  mall-order  selling,  he 
philosophically  ..ccepts  them  as  inevitable  in 
the  cold-blooded  world  of  big  business — so 
different,  one  gathers,  from  his  own  cultured 
world  of  letters.  "I  think  mail-order  selling 
has  several  built-in  deficiencies,"  he  said. 
"The  crux  of  it  is  a  very  hard  sales  pitch,  an 
appeal  to  the  guilible.  Of  course,  once  some- 
body has  signed  a  contract  with  Famous 
Writers  he  can't  get  out  of  It,  but  that's  true 
with  every  business  In  the  country."  Notic- 
ing that  I  w:ti  writing  this  down,  he  said  in 
alarm.  "For  God's  sake,  don't  quote  me  on 
that  gullible'  business — you'll  have  all  the 
mail-order  houses  in  the  country  down  on 
my  neck!"  "Then  would  you  like  to  para- 
phrase It?"  I  asked,  suddenly  getting  very 
firm.  'Well — you  could  say  in  general  I  don't 
like  the  hard  sell,  yet  it's  the  basis  of  all 
American  buslnesi."  "Sorry,  I  don't  call  that 
a  paraphrase,  I  shall  have  to  use  both  of 
them,"  I  said,  in  a  positively  governessy  tone 
of  voice.  "Anyway,  why  do  you  lend  your 
name  to  this  hard-sell  proposition?"  Ben- 
nett Cerf  (With  his  melting  grin)  :  "Frankly. 
If  you  must  know,  I'm  an  awful  ham — I  love 
to  see  my  name  in  the  papers!" 

On  the  delicate  question  of  their  compen- 
sation, the  Famous  ones  are  understandaoly 
reticent.  "That's  a  private  matter,"  Bennett 
Cerf  said,  "but  it's  quite  generous,  and  we 
were  given  stock  in  the  company,  which  has 
enhanced  a  great  deal."  I  asked  Phyllis  Mc- 
Ginley  about  a  report  in  Business  Week  some 
years  ago  that  In  addition  to  their  substan- 
tial stock  holdings  each  member  of  the 
Guiding  Faculty  receives  1.6  percent  of  the 
school's  annual  gross  revenue,  which  then 
amounted  to  $4400  apiece.  "Oh? — Well,  I 
may  have  a  price  on  my  soul,  but  it's  not  that 
low:  we  get  a  lot  mo.e  than  that!"  she  an- 
swered gaily. 

With  one  accord  the  Fan.ou:;  Writers  urged 
me  to  seek  answers  to  questions  about  ad- 
vertising policy,  enrollment  figures,  costs, 
and  the  like  from  the  director  of  the  school, 
Mr.  John  Lawreiice.  former  president  of  Wil- 
liam Morrow  publishing  company.  Mr.  Lawr- 
enc}  invited  me  to  Westport  so  that  I  cculd 
see  the  school  in  operation  and  meet  Mr. 
Gordon  Carroll,  who  is  now  serving  as  direc- 
tor of  International  Famous  Writers  Schools. 
The  Famous  Schools  are  housed  In  a  row 
of  bo.xllke  buildings  at  the  edge  of  Westport 
("It's  Westport's  leading  industry,"  a  former 
resident  told  me),  wliich  looks  from  the 
outside  like  a  small  modern  factory.  Inside, 
everything  reflects  e;;panjion  and  progres."-:. 
The  spacious  reception  rooms  are  decorated 
with  the  works  of  Famous  Artists,  the  parent 
school,  and  Famous  Photographers,  orga- 
nized in  1964. 

The  success  story,  and  something  of  the 
modus  operandi,  can  be  rend  at  a  glance  in 
the  annual  shareholders'  report  and  the  dally 
stockmarket  quotations  t  the  schools  have 
gone  public  and  are  now  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  as  FAS) . 

Tuition  revenue  for  the  schools  zoomed 
from  $7  million  In  1960  to  S18  million  in 
1969.  During  this  period  the  price  per  share 
of  common  stock  rose  from  S5  to  $40  (it  has 
fallen  sharply,  however,  In  recent  months). 
The  Schools'  Interest  In  selling  as  com- 
pared with  teaching  Is  reflected  more  ac- 
curately In  the  corporate  balance  sheets 
than  In  the  brochures  sent  to  prospective 
students.  In  1966  (the  last  time  this  reveal- 
ing breakdown  was  given),  when  total  tui- 
tion revenue  was  $28  million,  $10.8  million 
was  spent  on  "advertising  and  selling"  com- 
pared with  $4.8  million  on  "cost  of  grading 
and  materials. ■■ 
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The  Famous  Schools  have  picked  up  many 
another  property  along  the  way :  they 
now  own  the  Evelyn  Wood  Reading  Dynam- 
ics, Welcome  Wagon,  International  Account- 
ants Society  (also  a  correspondence  school), 
Llnguaphone  Institute,  Compuier  College 
Selection  Service.  Tlieir  empire  ex'>.ends  to 
Japan,  Australia,  Sweden,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland.  Austria.  An  Invasion  of  Great 
Britalix '  is  planned  (the  report  warns)  as 
soon  as  the  English  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  it  by  stabilizing  their  currency  situation. 
In  the  "market-testing  stage"  are  plans  for  a 
Famous  Musicians  School.  Business  Courses 
for  Women,  a  Writing  for  Young  Readers 
Course. 

Summarizing  these  accomplishments,  the 
shareholders'  report  states:  "We  are  in  the 
vanguard  of  education  throughout  the 
world,  the  acknowledged  leader  In  independ- 
ent study  and  an  innovator  in  all  types  of 
learning.  We  will  continue  to  think  boldly, 
to  act  with  wisdoni  and  daring,  to  be  simul- 
taneously visionary  and  effective."  The 
schools  mindful  of  "the  deepening  of  the 
worldwide  crisis  in  education"  are  casting 
predatory  looks  in  the  direction  of  "the  to- 
tal educational  establishment,  both  academic 
and  industrial."  The  shareholders'  report 
observes  sententicusly,  "As  gr.ive  i;mcs  pro- 
duce great  men  to  cope  with  them,  so  do  they 
produce  great  ideas.' 

From  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Carroll  I 
learned  these  salient  facts  about  Famous 
WTiters  School: 

The  cost  of  the  course  (never  mentioned 
iu  tiie  advertising,  nor  In  the  letters  to  fuc- 
cessful  applicants,  and  revealed  only  by  the 
salesman  at  the  point  where  the  prospect 
is  ready  to  sign  the  contract)  :  $785,  If  the 
student  makes  a  onetime  payment.  But 
only  about  10  percent  pay  In  a  lump  sum. 
The  cost  to  the  90  percent  who  make  time 
payments,  including  interest,  is  about  $900, 
or  roughly  iweiity  times  the  cost  of  exten- 
sion and  correspondence  courses  offered  by 
universities. 

Current  enrollment  is  65,000,  of  which 
three  quarters  are  enrolled  in  the  fiction 
course,  the  balance  in  nonfictlon,  advertis- 
ing, business  writing.  Teaching  faculty:  55, 
or  1181-»j  students  per  in.structor.  Almost 
2000  veterans  are  taking  the  course  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense  through  the  GI  Bill. 

There  are  800  salesmen  deployed  through- 
out the  country  (143^  salesmen  to  every 
instructor) ,  working  on  a  straight  commis- 
sion basis.  I  asked  about  the  salesmen's 
kits:  might  I  have  one?  'You'd  need  a  dray 
horse  to  carry  it!"  Mr.  Carroll  assured  me. 
He  added  that  the.  an  currently  experi- 
menting with  a  movie  of  the  school,  prepared 
by  Famous  Writer  Rod  Serllng,  to  show  in 
prospects'  homes. 

I  waa  surprised  to  learn  that  despite  the 
school's  accreditation  by  such  public  agen- 
cies as  the  'Veterans  Administration  and  the 
National  Home  Study  Council,  it  preserves 
considerable  secrecy  about  some  sectors  of 
its  operation.  Included  in  the  "confidential" 
category,  w'hich  school  personnel  told  me 
could  not  be  divulged,  are: 

Tlie  amount  of  commission  paid  to  sales- 
men. 

Breakdown  of  the  "sales  and  advertising" 
Item  in  the  shareholders'  report  as  between 
sales  commissions  and  advertising  budget. 

Breakdown  of  the  Income  from  tuition  fees 
as  between  Writers,  Artists,  Photographers. 

Terms  of  the  school's  contract  with  Guid- 
ing Faculty  members. 

If  Bennett  Cerf  and  his  colleagues  haven't 
time  to  grade  the  aptitude  tests,  who  has? 
Their  stand-ins  are  two  full-timers  and  some 
forty  pieceworkers,  mostly  housewives,  who 
"help  you  flxid  out  whether  you  can  be 
trained  to  become  a  successful  writer"  in 
the  privacy  of  their  homes.  They  grade  the 
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'  FAS  announced  in  May  that  it  had  ac- 
quired Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  London. 


tests  at  the  rate  of  one  every  ten  rmnutes 
There  are  no  standards  for  admission  to 
FWS,  one  of  the  full-timers  explained.  "It's 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  grade  on  a  college 
theme.  The  test  is  designed  to  indicate  your 
potential  as  a  writer,  not  your  present  abll- 
ity."  Only  about  10  percent  of  the  applicants 
are  advised  they  lack  this  "potential, "  and 
are  rejected. 

The  instructors  guide  the  students  from 
cheerful  little  cubicles  equipped  with  ma- 
chines into  which  they  dictate  the  "two-page 
letter  of  criticism  and  advice"  promised  in 
the  advertising.  They  are.  Gordon  Carroll  told 
me.  former  free-lance  writers  and  people  with 
editorial  background:  "We  never  hire  pro- 
fessional teachers,  they're  too  dull!  Ph.D's  are 
the  worst  of  all!"  (Conversely,  a  trained 
teacher  accustomed  to  all  that  the  classroom 
offers  might  find  an  unrelieved  diet  of  FWS 
students'  manuscripts  somewh.at  monoto- 
nous.) The  starting  salary  for  instructors  is 
38500  a  year,  falling  a  bit  short  of  the  afflu- 
ent and  glamorous  life  dangled  before  their 
students  in  the  school's  advertising. 

As  I  watched  the  Instructors  at  work,  1 
detected  a  generous  inclination  to  accentu- 
ate the  positive  In  the  material  submitted. 
Given  an  assignment  to  describe  a  period  in 
time,  a  student  had  chosen  1933.  Her  first 
paragraph,  about  the  election  of  FDR  and 
the  economic  situation  in  the  country,  could 
have  been  copied  out  of  any  almanac.  She 
had  followed  this  with  "There  were  bread- 
lines everywhere."  I  watched  the  instructor 
underline  the  breadlines  in  red,  and  write 
in  the  margin:  "Good  work,  Mrs.  Smith!  It's  a 
pleasure  working  with  you.  You  have  recap- 
tured the  atmosphere  of  those  days." 

Although  the  key  to  the  school's  financial 
success  Is  Its  huge  dropout  rate  i  "We  couldn't 
make  any  money  if  all  the  students  finished." 
Famous  Writer  Phyllis  McGinley  had  told  me 
in  her  candid  fashion),  the  precise  percent- 
age of  dropouts  is  hard  to  come  by.  "I  don't 
know  exactly  what  it  is,  or  where  to  get  the 
figures,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence.  "The  last  time  we 
analyzed  it,  it  related  to  the  national  figure 
for  high  school  and  college  dropouts;  let's 
say  about  two  thirds  of  the  enrollments." 

However,  according  to  my  arithmetic, 
based  on  figures  ftu-nished  by  the  school,  the 
dropout  rate  must  be  closer  to  90  percent. 
Each  student  is  supp)osed  to  send  In  twenty- 
four  assignments  over  a  three-year  period,  an 
average  of  eight  a  year.  With  65,000  enrolled. 
this  would  amount  to  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion lessons  a  year,  and  the  fifty-five  instruc- 
tors would  have  to  race  along  correcting 
these  at  a  clip  of  one  every  few  minutes.  But 
in  fact  (the  Instructors  assured  me), 
they  spend  an  hour  or  more  on  each  lesson, 
and  grade  a  total  of  only  about  50.000  a  year. 
"What  happens  to  the  other  470,000  lessons? 
"That's  baffling,"  said  Mr.  Carroll.  "I  guess 
you  can  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you 
can't  make  him  drink." 

These  balky  nags  are.  however,  legally 
bound  by  the  contract  whether  or  not  they 
ever  crack  a  textbook  or  send  in  an  assign- 
ment. What  happens  to  the  defaulter  who 
refuses  to  pay?  Are  many  taken  to  court? 
"None,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence.  "It's  against  our 
policy  to  sue  in  court."  Why,  if  the  school 
considers  the  contract  legally  binding?  "Well 
— there's  a  question  of  morality  Involved. 
You'd  hardly  take  a  person  to  court  for  fail- 
ing to  complete  a  correspondence  course." 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's  spe- 
cial assistant  for  consumer  affairs,  with 
whom  I  discussed  this  later,  suspects  there  is 
another  question  involved.  "The  Famous 
Writers  would  never  win  in  court."  she  said 
indignantly.  "A  lawsuit  would  expose  them— 
somebody  should  take  them  to  court.  Their 
advertising  Is  reprehensible,  it's  very  close  to 
being  misleading."  Needless  to  say  the  debt- 
ors are  not  informed  of  the  school's  moral 
scruples  against  lawsuits.  On  the  contrajry.  a 
Finnish  immigrant,  whose  husband  com- 
plained to  Mrs.  Knauer  that  although  she 
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speaks  little  English  she  liad  been  coerced 
into  Eienlng  for  the  course  by  en  importunate 
salesman,  was  bombarded  with  dunning  let- 
ters and  telegrams  full  of  implied  threats  to 
sue. 

A  fanciful  Idea  occurred  to  me:  since  the 
school  avers  that  it  does  not  sue  delinquents, 
I  could  make  a  fortune  by  advertising  In  the 
literary  monthlies:  "For  SIO  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  take  the  Famous  Writers  course  for 
nothing."  To  those  who  sent  In  their  $10, 
I  would  return  a  postcard  saying  merely,  "En- 
roll in  the  course  and  make  no  payments."  I 
tiled  this  out  on  Mr.  Carroll,  and  subse- 
quently on  Bennett  Cerf.  Their  reactions 
were  identical.  "You'd  find  yourself  behind 
bars  If  you  did  that!"  "Why?  Waiom  would  I 
have  defra tided?"  A  question  they  ■were  un- 
able to  answer,  although  Bennett  Cerf,  In 
mock  horror,  declared  that  the  inventive 
mail-order  Industry  would  certainly  find 
some  legal  means  to  frustrate  my  Inlquitotis 
plan. 

Both  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr,  Carroll  were 
unhappy  about  the  case  of  the  seventy-two- 
year-old  widow  when  I  told  them  about  It — 
it  had  not  previously  come  to  their  atten- 
tion. It  was  an  unfortunate  and  unusual 
occurrence,  they  assured  me.  one  of  those 
slipups  that  m.iy  happen  from  time  to  time 
In  rmy  large  corporation. 

On  the  whole,  they  said,  FWS  salesmen 
are  very  carefully  scrfenpd:  only  one  appli- 
cant In  ten  is  accepted.  They  receive  a  riE;or- 
ous  training  in  ethical  salesmanship,  every 
effort  Is  made  to  see  that  they  do  not  "over- 
sell"  the  course  or  stray  from  the  truth  in 
the.r  heme  presentation. 

Eventually  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve a  presentation  in  the  home  of  a  neigh- 
bor who  conjured  up  a  salesman  for  meby 
sending  in  the  aptitude  test.  A  few  days  later 
she  got  a  printed  form  letter  ( undated  i  say- 
ing that  a  field  representative  of  the  school 
would  be  in  the  area  next  week  for  a  very 
short  while  and  asking  her  to  specify  a  con- 
venient time  when  he  might  telephone  for 
an  appointment.  There  was  something  a  little 
fuzzy  around  the  edges  here — for  she  had 
not  yet  heard  from  the  school  about  the 
results  of  her  test — but  she  let  that  pass. 

The  "field  representative"  dike  the  ceme- 
tery industry,  the  Famous  Writers  avoid  the 
term  "salesman")  when  he  arrived  had  a 
ready  explanation:  The  school  had  tele- 
phoned to  notify  him  that  my  neighbor  had 
passed  the  test,  and  to  tell  him  that  luckily 
far  her  there  were  "a  few  openings  still  left 
In  this  enrollment  period"— it  might  be 
months  before  this  opportunity  would  come 
again! 

The  fantasy  he  spun  for  us.  which  far 
out.-tripped  rnythlng  In  the  advertising, 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  school's  fiction 
course. 

Pressed  for  facts  and  figures,  he  told  us 
that  two  or  three  of  the  Famous  Fifteen  are 
in  Westport  at  all  times  working  with  a  staff 
of  flirty  or  fifty  experts  In  their  specialty, 
evaluating  and  correcting  student  manu- 
scrpts.  .  .  .  Your  Guiding  Faculty  member. 
could  be  Bennett  Cerf,  could  be  Rod  Serllng 
depending  on  your  subject,  will  review  at 
lerpt  one  of  your  manuscripts  rmd  may  tue- 
?est  a  publisher  for  it  .  .  .  there  are  300 
inftructors  for  3000  students  ("You  mean, 
one  teacher  for  every  ten  students?"  I  .isked. 
"Th Us  correct,  it's  a  ratio  i:nexcelled  bv  any 
colicje  in  the  country,"  said  the  field  repre- 
sen:.;tive  without  batting  an  eye]  .  .  .  hun- 
dreds of  university  professors  are  currently 
enrolled  ...  75  percent  of  the  students  pub- 
lish in  their  first  year,  and  the  majority  more 
than  pay  for  the  course  through  their 
s^les  .  .  .  there  are  very  few  dropouts  be- 
cause only  serlotis,  qualified  applicants  (like 
Oiv  neighbor!    are  permitted  to  enroll.  .  .  . 

During  his  two-hour  discourse  he  casually 
mentioned  three  books  recentlv  published  by 
studenu  he  personally  enrolled;  one  is  al- 
ready being  made  Into  a  movie!  "Do  tell  us 
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the  names,  so  we  can  order  them?"  But  he 
couldn't  remember,  offhand:  "I  get  so  darn 
many  announcements  of  books  published  by 
our  students." 

The  course  Itself  Is  packaged  for  maximum 
eye  ap;>eal  In  four  hefty  "two-toned,  buck- 
ram bound"  volumes  with  matching  loose- 
leaf  binders  for  the  lessons.  The  textbooks 
contain  all  sorts  of  curious  and  discon- 
nected matter:  examples  of  advertliemems 
that  "pull."  right  and  wrong  ways  of  ending 
btisiness  letters,  p.iragraphs  from  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  TJiis  Week,  Reader's  Di- 
gest, quotations  from  successful  writers  like 
William  Shakespeare,  Faith  Baldwin,  Mark 
Twain,  Mark  Wiseman.  Winston  Churchill, 
Red  Smith,  an  elementary  grammar  lesson 
("Verbs  are  action  words.  A  noun  is  the  iiame 
of  a  person,  place  or  thing"),  a  glossary  of 
commonly  misspelled  words,  a  stand.ird  list 
of  printer's  proof -marking  symbols. 

"There  is  many  a  homespun  suggestion  for 
the  would-be  Famous  Writer  on  what  to 
write  about,  how  to  start  writing:  "Writing 
ideas — ready-made  aids  for  the  writer — are 
available  everywhere.  In  every  waking  hour 
you  hear  and  see  and  feel.  .  .  ."  "How  do  you 
get  started  on  a  piece  of  %'^TJting?  One  suc- 
cessful author  wTltes  down  the  word  'The' 
the  moment  he  gets  to  the  typewriter  in  the 
morning.  He  follows  "The'  with  another  word, 
then  another.  .  .  ."  (But  the  text  WTiter.  Ig- 
noring his  own  good  advice,  starts  a  sentence 
witli  "As,"  and  tangles  himself  In  an  un- 
parsable  sentence:  "As  with  so  m:iny  pro- 
fessional writers,  Marjorle  Holmes  keeps  a 
notebook  handy. . . .") 

Throughout  the  course  the  alittsion  is 
fostered  that  the  student  is,  or  soon  will  be, 
WTlting  for  ptiblicatlon:  "Suppose  you're  sit- 
ting in  the  office  of  a  magazine  editor  dis- 
cussing an  assignment  for  next  month's 
Issue."  The  set  of  books  include.^  a  volume 
entitled  How  to  Turn  Your  Wrjt'vg  into 
Dollars,  which  winds  up  on  a  triumphal  note 
with  a  sample  publisher's  contract  and  a 
sample  agreement  with  a  Hollywood  a^ent. 

In  short,  there  is  really  nothinc  useful  in 
these  books  that  could  not  be  found  in  any 
number  of  writing  and  style  manuals,  gram- 
mar texts,  m.arketlng  guides,  free  for  the 
asking  In  the  public  library.  (Or.  for  under 
£20  a  WTiter  can  assemble  his  own  textbook 
library.  Everyone  has  his  preferences:  among 
my  own  favorites,  sources  of  endless  pleasure 
and  instruction,  are  Fowler's  Modern  English 
Usage:  The  Art  o/  Writing  by  Sir  Arthur 
Qulller-Couch;  Tlie  Element'i  of  Style  by 
Willi-m  .Str-ink,  Jr  ,  ind  E.  B.  White:  Roget's 
Thesaurus:  Brirtletfs  Familiar  Quotations.) 

Thrown  in  as  part  of  the  S785--S900  course 
is  a  "free"  subscription  to  Famous  Writers 
magazine,  a  qu.arterly  in  which  stories  WTit- 
ten  by  students  appear  under  this  hyperbolic 
caption:  "Writers  Worth  Watching:  In  this 
section,  magazine  editors  and  book  publish- 
ers can  appraise  t-he  quality  of  work  being 
done  by  FWS  students."  According  to  the 
school's  literature,  "each  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine is  received  and  read  by  sorr.e  2,000  edi- 
tors, publishers  and  other  key  figures  In  the 
•writing  world."  However,  Messrs.  Carroll  and 
Lawrence  were  unable  to  enlighten  me  about 
these  key  figures- — who  they  are,  how  It  is 
known  that  they  read  each  issue,  whether 
they  have  ever  bought  manuscripts  from  stu- 
dents after  appraising  the  qtiallty  of  their 
work. 

The  student  sales  department  of  the  mag- 
azine Is  also  worth  ■watching.  Presumably 
the  school  puts  Its  best  foot  forward  here, 
yet  the  total  of  all  success  stories  recorded 
therein  each  year  Is  only  about  thlrty-flve. 
heavily  weighted  In  the  direction  of  small 
denominational  magazines,  local  newspapers, 
pet-lovers'  journals,  and  the  like.  Once  in  a 
while  a  student  strikes  it  rich  with  a  sale  to 
Reader  3  Digest.  Redbook,  McCall's,  generally 
In  "discovery"  departments  of  these  maga- 
zines that  specifically  solicit  first-person 
anecdotes  from  their  readers  as  distinct  from 
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professional  writers;  Most  Unforgettable 
Character,  Turning  Point.  Suddenly  it  Hap- 
pens to  You. 

The  school  gets  enormous  mileage  out  of 
these  few  student  sales.  The  same  old  suc- 
cessful students  turn  up  time  and  again  In 
the  promotional  literature.  Thus  an  ad  in  the 
January  4.  1370,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  features  seven  tciiimonials;  "I've 
Just  received  a  big,  beautiful  check  from  the 
Reader's  Digest  .  .  ."  "I've  ju^t  re:.elved  good 
news  and  a  check  from  EUery  Queeii's  Mys- 
tery Magazine  .  .  ."  "Recently,  I've  sold 
three  more  articles  .  ,  ."  How  recently? 
Checking  back  through  old  copies  of  Famous 
Writers  magazine,  I  lound  the  Iate.-.t  of  these 
success  stories  had  appeared  in  the  student 
sales  department  of  a  1968  is.=ue:  the  rest  had 
been  lifted  from  issues  of  3964  and  1965. 

As  for  'he  quality  of  individual  instruction, 
the  reactions  of  several  former  FWS  students 
with  whom  I  spoke  were  varied  Only  one.  a 
"success  story"  lady  featured  in  FWS  adver- 
tising who  has  published  four  Juvenile  books, 
expressed  unqualified  enthusiasm  T'wo  other 
successes  of  yesteryear,  featured  in  the 
school's  1970  ad.  said  they  had  never  finished 
the  course  and  had  published  nothing  since 
1965. 

An  FWS  graduate  'who  had  completed  the 
entire  course  (and  has  not,  to  date,  sold  any 
of  her  stories)  echoed  the  views  of  many: 
"It's  tremendously  overblown,  there's  a  lot 
of  busy  work,  unnecessary  padding  to  make 
you  th:nk  you're  getting  your  money's  worth. 
One  peculiar  thing  is  you  get  a  different  In- 
structor for  each  assignment,  so  there's  not 
much  of  the  'personal  attention'  promised  in 
the  brochures."  However,  she  added,  "I  have 
to  be  fair.  It  did  get  me  started,  and  it  did 
make  me  keep  writing." 

The  staggering  dropout  rate  cannot,  I  was 
soon  convinced,  be  laid  entirely  at  the  door 
of  rapacious  salesmen  who  sign  up  semi- 
literates  and  other  incompetents.  Many  of 
those  who  told  me  of  their  experience  with 
the  school  are  articulate.  Intelligent  people, 
manifestly  capable  of  disciplined  self-study 
that  could  help  them  to  improve  their  prose 
style.  Why  should  adults  of  sound  mmd  and 
resolute  purpose  first  enroll  in  FWS  and  then 
throw  away  their  substantial  Investment? 
One  letter  g.?eE  far  to  explain : 

"My  husband  and  I  bought  the  ccurse  for 
two  main  reasons.  The  first  was  that  we  were 
in  the  boondocks  of  Arkansas  and  we  truly 
felt  that  the  Famous  Writers  School  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Bennett  Cerf  etc  was  new 
In  concept  and  wotUd  have  more  to  offer  than 
other  courses  we  had  seen  advert ised.  The 
second  was  the  fact  that  we  had  a  definite 
project  in  mind :  a  fictionalized  account  of 
our  experiences  In  the  American  labor  niove- 
ment. 

"I  guess  the  worst  part  of  our  experience 
was  the  realization  that  the  .<^chool  could  not 
live  up  to  its  advertised  promise.  It  is  in  the 
area  of  the  assignments  and  criticism  that 
the  course  falls  down.  Because  you  get  a  dif- 
ferent instructor  each  time,  there  is  no  con- 
tinuity. This  results  in  the  student  falling 
to  get  any  understanding  of  story  and  struc- 
ttire  from  the  very  beginning 

'"My  husband  completed  atwut  eight  as- 
signments, but  felt  so  intensely  frustrated 
with  the  course  that  he  could  not  go  on.  He 
couldn't  get  any  satisfaction  from  the  criti- 
cism. 

"While  the  school  is  careful  to  advise  that 
no  one  can  teach  writing  talent,  they  con- 
stantly encourage  their  students  toward  a 
belief  In  a  market  that  doesn't  exist  for  be- 
ginning writers.  For  us,  it  was  an  expensive 
and  disappointing  experience  " 

Another  frequently  voiced  criticism:  "The 
school  attempts  to  indoctrinate  its  student* 
with  a  universally  palatable  style  geared 
strictly  to  the  closest  farm  and  garden  mar- 
ket, "fhey  don't  expect,  or  accept,  experi- 
mental work.  Forty  years  ago  the  sort  of 
bland    writing   they   encourage   might   have 
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fo'.ir.d  II  home  In  the  mass  circulation  family 
magazines — I  doubt  if  It  would  today." 

I  showed  to  a:i  English  professor  some 
corrected  lessons  thi'.t  fell  mto  my  hands. 
One  assignment:  "to  inject  new  life  and 
color  and  dimension  int  j  a  simple  declarative 
sentence."  Prum  tlie  sentence  "The  cat 
washed  its  paws."  the  student  had  fashioned 
this:  "With  fastidious  fussiness,  the  cat 
fllciied  his  pmk  tongue  over  his  paws,  laying 
the  fur  down  neatly  and  symmetrically." 
The  instructor  had  crossed  out  "c.t"  and 
substinued  "the  burly  gray  tomcat."  With 
f.isrld:ou>  fusslne.-s.  the  lanky  tweed-suited 
English  professor  clutched  at  his  balding, 
pln;-v  pate  and  emitted  a  low.  agonized  groan 
of  bleak  and  undisguised  despair:  "Exactly 
the  sort  of  wordly  stuff  we  try  to  get  students 
to  moid." 

The  phenomenal  success  of  FWS  in  at- 
tracting students  (If  not  in  holding  them) 
does  point  to  an  undeniable  yearning  on  the 
part  of  large  numbers  of  people  not  only 
to  see  their  work  published,  but  also  for 
the  sort  of  self-improvement  the  school  pur- 
ports to  offer.  .As  Robert  Byrne  points  out. 
what  can  be  learned  about  writing  from  a 
writing  course  can  be  of  great  value  in  many 
areas  of  life  "from  love  letters  t.r>  suicide 
notes."  For  shut-ins.  people  living  in  remote 
rural  are.is.  and  others  unable  to  get  class- 
room instruction,  correspondence  courses 
may  provide  the  only  opportunity  for  super- 
vised study. 

Recognizing  the  need,  some  fifteen  state 
universities  offer  correspondence  courses  that 
seem  to  me  superior  to  the  Famous  Writers 
course  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  True,  the 
universities  neither  package  nor  push  their 
courses,  they  provide  no  handsome  buckram- 
bound  two-tone  loose-leaf  binders,  no 
matching  te.xtb<5oks.  no  sample  Hollywood 
contract. 

Unobtrusively  tucked  away  m  the  Lifelong 
Le.irning  bulletm  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia E.\tenslon  at  Berkeley  are  two  such 
offerings:  magazine-article  writing.  18  as- 
signments, fee  $55.  and  short-story  theory 
and  practice,  15  assignments,  fee  $35  ($5 
more  for  out-of-state  enroUees).  There  are 
no  academic  requirements  for  these  courses; 
anybody  can  enroll.  No  danger  here  of  the 
Oakland  widow  or  Louella  Mae  Burns  getting 
sucked  in.  for  those  who  in  the  instructor's 
opinion  prove  to  be  unqualified  are  advised 
to  switch  to  an  elementary  course  in  gram- 
mar and  composition. 

Cecilia  Bartholomew,  who  has  taught  the 
shortstory  course  by  correspondence  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  is  herself  the  author  of  two 
novels  and  numerous  short  stories.  She 
cringes  at  the  thought  of  drumming  up  busi- 
ness for  the  course-  "I'd  be  a  terrible  double- 
dealer  to  try  to  :-e!l  people  on  It,"  she  said. 
Like  the  Famous  Writers  instructors,  Mrs. 
Bartholomew  sends  her  students  a  lengthy 
criticism  of  each  assignment,  but  unlike 
them  she  does  not  cast  herself  in  the  role  of 
editor  re\ising  .^tones  for  publication:  "It's 
the  improvemen*-  in  their  writing  technique 
that's  impcrtant.  The  aim  of  my  course  Is  to 
develop  in  each  student  a  professional 
standard  of  writing.  Ill  tell  him  when  a  piece 
Is  good  enough  to  submit  to  an  editor,  but 
I'll  never  tell  him  it  will  sell."  Have  any  of 
her  stiidprrs  s'ld  their  pieces?  "'Ves.  quite  a 
few.  Some  have  published  in  volumes  of  Ju- 
venile stories,  some  in  Hitchcock  Mysteries. 
But  we  don't  stress  this  at  all." 

In  contrast,  Louise  Boggess,  who  teaches 
mag  i^^lne-artic'.e  writing  by  correspondence 
in  .addition  to  her  classes  In  "professional 
writing"  at  the  College  of  San  Mateo,  exudes 
go-ahead  s  ilesmanshlp:  she  believes  that 
most  of  her  students  will  eventually  find  a 
m.irket  for  their  work.  The  author  of  several 
how-to-do-lt  books  (among  them  Writing 
Articles  that  Sell,  which  she  u.se3  as  the  text 
for  her  course),  she  points  her  students 
straight  toward  the  mass  writing  market.  In 
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her  streamlined,  practical  lessons  the  em- 
phasis is  unabashedly  on  formula  writing 
that  will  sell.  Her  very  first  assignment  Is 
how  to  write  a  "hook,"  meaning  an  arresting 
opening  sentence.  What  does  she  think  of 
the  word  "The"  for  an  opener?  It  doesn't  ex- 
actly grab  her,  she  admitted. 

During  the  eighteen  months  she  has  been 
teaching  the  correspondence  course,  several 
of  her  102  students  have  already  sold  pieces 
to  such  mag.azines  as  Pageant,  Parents', 
Lady's  Circle.  Family  Weekly;  she  has  had 
abotit  six  drop-outs,  an  enviable  record  by 
FWS  standards. 

My  bri«-f  excursion  into  correspondc-nce- 
school-land  tauj^ht  me  little,  after  all.  that 
the  canny  consumer  does  not  already  know 
about  the  difference  between  tuylng  and 
being  sold.  As  Faith  Baldwin  said,  most  ad- 
vertising is  sometimes  misleading;  as  Bennett 
Cerf  said,  the  crux  of  m.ail-order  selling  is  a 
hard  pi' oh  to  the  gullible.  We  know  that  the 
commission  salesman  will,  if  we  let  him  into 
our  homes,  dazzle  and  bemuse  us  with  the 
beau'y.  durability,  unexcelled  value  of  his 
product,  whatever  it  Is. 

As  for  ihe  tens  of  thousands  who  sign  up 
with  FWS  when  they  could  get  a  be'ter  and 
cheaper  correspondence  course  through  the 
universities  (or,  if  they  live  In  a  city,  adult- 
education  extension  courses),  we  know  from 
reading  'Vance  Packard  that  people  tend  to 
prefer  things  that  come  in  fancy  packages 
and  cost  more. 

There  is  probably  nothing  illegal  in  the 
FWS  operation,  although  the  consumer 
watchdogs  have  their  eye  en  it. 

Robert  Hughes,  counsel  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Coir.m.ission's  Bureau  of  Deceptive 
Practices,  told  me  he  has  received  a  number 
of  complaints  about  the  school,  mostly  relat- 
ing to  the  high-prcs-ure  and  misleading  sales 
pitch.  "The  real  evil  is  in  the  solicltaticn  and 
enrollment  procedures,"  he  said.  "There's  a 
basic  contradiction  involved  when  you  have 
profit-making  organizations  In  the  field  of 
education.  There's  pressure  to  maximize  the 
number  of  enrollments  to  make  more  profit. 
Surgery  is  needed  in  the  enrollment  proce- 
dure." 

There  is  also  something  askew  with  the 
cast  of  characters  in  the  foregoing  drama 
which  would  no  doubt  be  quickly  spotted  by 
FWS  Instructors  In  television-script  writing 
I  "where  the  greatest  market  lies  for  the  be- 
ginning writer,"  as  the  school  tells  us). 

I  can  visualize  the  helpful  comment  on 
mv  paper:  "Good  work.  Miss  Mitford.  The 
Oakland  widov.^'s  problem  was  well  thought 
through.  But  characterization  Is  wer.k.  'Vou 
could  have  made  your  script  more  believable 
had  you  chosen  a  group  of  shifty -eyed 
hucksters  out  to  make  a  buck,  one  step  ahead 
of  the  sheriff,  instead  of  these  fifteen 
eminently  successful  and  solidly  respectable 
wTlters,  who  are  well  liked  and  admired  by 
the  American  viewing  public.  For  pointers  on 
how  to  make  your  characters  come  to  life  In 
a  way  we  can  all  identtfy  with.  I  suggest  you 
study  Rod  Serllng's  script  The  Twilight  Zone 
in  the  kit  you  received  from  us.  Your  grade 
is  D  — .  It  has  been  a  pleasure  workmt;  with 
you.  Good  luck!" 
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HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    C.'\LirORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1970 

Ml'.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  need  for  State  anti  local  initiative  In 
developing  traffic  .safety  progi-am.'^  •vvas 
very  graphicall.v  pointed  out  by  Brad 
Crittenden,  Director  of  Traffic  Program 
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Services  of  the  Tiansportation  Depart- 
ment'ti  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
in  a  recent  speech. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  who  was  formerly  the 
head  of  the  California  Highway  Patrol, 
has  made  it  crystal  clear  that  if  the 
slaughter  on  the  Nation '.s  highways  is  to 
be  reduced.  State  and  local  governments 
"must  lead  and  bring  forth  the  impetus 
in  creation  of  traffic  safety  programs, 
highway  planning,  driver  education  and 
law  enforcement." 

I  commend  Mr.  Crittenden  for  his  out- 
standing analj'sis  of  the  Nation's  traffic 
safety  program  made  before  the  National 
Assembly  of  Local  Leaders  for  Traffic 
Safety  here  in  Washington  recently. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  high  in  his  praise  of  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  to  upgrade  State  and  local 
safety. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  take  the  time 
to  read  Mr.  Crittenden's  outstanding  re- 
marks and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  local  govei-nment  offi- 
cials throughout  the  country.  They  fol- 
low: 

Progress   in  Implemf.nt.\tion  of  Highway 
Safety  Standards 

I  am  complimented,  as  the  director  of  the 
Traffic  Safety  Programs  Service,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  your  organization.  It 
is  no  overstatement  to  describe  your  group 
as  one  of  the  most  Influential  bodies  of  de- 
cisionmakers in  the  country.  I  welcome  this 
chance  to  plead  for  your  help  and  counsel. 

In  the  past  year  we  killed  about  1100 
persons  a  week,  about  155  a  day.  These  statis- 
tics have  been  repeated  frequently  in  this  and 
other  conferences.  They  are  familiar  to  you. 
You  also  know  that  those  who  were  killed 
were  not  "out  there"  In  never-never  land 
They  were  In  our  counties.  They  were  our 
friends,  relatives  and  close  ones.  Their  deaths 
have  left  unfillable  voids,  created  Indescrib- 
ably tragic  family  situations,  and  made  a 
ghoulish  art  of  calculating  the  incalculable 
cost  of  the  deaths  and  Injuries  on  the  high- 
ways. Bui  I  repeat,  they  happened  on  o'jr 
highways.  They  came  about  for  a  variety  of 
frequently  complex  and  interrelated  reasons, 
taut  on  our  roads,  in  our  communities  and 
political  Jurisdictions. 

From  this  preface,  that  you  all  know  so 
well,  let  me  address  myself  to  the  role  of 
local  governments  In  highway  safety. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  re- 
cently concluded  its  evaluation  of  State 
highway  safety  plans  as  required  in  our 
basic  legislation.  Public  Law  564  of  the  89tli 
Congress.  The  charge  to  the  bureau,  as  laid 
down  in  that  law  reads  as  follows: 

"1.  Each  State  shall  have  a  highway  safety 
program,  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"2.  He  shall  not  approve  any  program  which 
does  not  authorize  political  subdivisions  to 
carry  out  highway  safety  programs  within 
their  Jurisdictions.  ...  In  a'?cordance  with 
the  uniform  standards  promulgated  under 
this  section. 

"3.  The  plan  sliall  provide  that  at  lea.^r  40 
per  centum  of  all  Federal  funds  apportioned 
I  for  this  purpose)  will  be  expended  by  'he 
political  subdivisions  of  such  State.  .  .  .  And 

"4.  After  December  31,  1969,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  apportion  any  funds  ...  to  any 
State  which  is  not  implementing  a  highway 
safety  program  approved  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  to  this  section  as  well  as  re- 
duce Federal  aid  highway  funds  by  10" 
until  the  State  is  Implementing  an  approved 
highway  safety  program." 

The  law  further  requires  the  intensive  in- 
volvement of  local  gover  iments  with  ex- 
plicit references  to  local  governments  in — 
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1.  Stating  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
assist  and  cooperate  with  them; 

2  Authorizing  local  government  participa- 
tion; 

3,  Prescribing  minimum  financial  benefits; 

4,  Interpreting  base  year  aggregates  to  In- 
clude local  government  participation; 

0.  Including  their  requirements  in  lilghway 
safety  rese.irch  and  de\elopment;  and 

6.  Providing  for  their  representation  on  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

Further,  the  Secretary  must  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  local  safety  programs  and 
include  m  his  detailed  cost  est  .mates  recom- 
mendations for  local  as  well  as  State  and 
Federal  matching  funds. 

The  concern  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
help  for  local  governments  and  to  hold  local 
go\ernment£  responsible  for  providing  traffic 
safety  is  thus  explicit  throughout  the  law. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Bureau's  programs  we  have  had  evidence  of 
problems  in  getting  local  governments'  atten- 
tion to  highway  safety,  and  our  review  con- 
firmed these  misgivings.  Let  me  quote  from 
some  of  our  letters  to  the  States : 

"Inadequate  involvement  of  the  State's 
local  governments." 

"Local  government  participation  is  lack- 
ing." 

"Considerable  weaknesses  in  programs  at 
local  levels." 

■Local  government  programs  reflect  a 
somewhat  lower  level  of  participation" 

"There  is  a  need  for  fuller  involvement  of 
local  governments." 

"There  is  a  need  for  much  more  participa- 
tion by  local  governments." 

"The  absence  of  local  government  partici- 
pation is  a  significant  deflciencv." 

"The  program  is  weak  in  mo-^t  programs  at 
the  local  government  level." 

Thus,  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  one  of 
the  real  disappointments  in  the  revie'As  ol 
Slate  safety  plans,  was  the  confirmation  that 
too  little  effort  was  being  expended  by  local 
governments. 

We  are  aware  of  the  intense  competition 
for  the  tax  dollar.  We  are  aware  of  the  fiscal 
problems  in  all  local  governments.  But  it  is 
a  fair  question  to  ask  if  local  governments 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  reduce  the  incredi- 
bly high  price  being  paid  on  the  Na' ion's 
roads.  We  don't  think  they  are  and  we  don't 
believe  they  are  pressing  for  all  the  help  they 
could  get  from  their  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Our  resources  are  not  unlimited  but  we 
are  most  anxious  to  share  them — our  skills, 
our  manpower,  our  finances  and  our  research 
with  you.  But  in  the  traffie  safety  programs 
administered  in  local  governments  the  de- 
mands for  attention  to  highway  safety  are 
too  few  and  its  voices  are  tcoweak.  It  Is 
necessary  that  local  government  ofKcials  call 
for  attention  from  their  Governors'  repre- 
sentatives for  highway  safety  and  from  us 
Only  in  that  way  can  all  concerned  become 
responsive  to  these  very  obvious  needs. 

Your  citizens  are  asking  questions  about: 

The  alcoholic  driver. 

How  long  do  I  have  to  wait  for  an  ambu- 
lance if  I  am  in  a  traffic  crash? 

Whom  do  I  call  for  such  services^' 

Why  aren't  older  drivers  reexamined  more 
often? 

Why  aren't  traffic  laws  uniform  in  this 
country? 

Why  can  drunk  drivers  get  awav  with  onlv 
a  fine  for  reckless  driving? 

Why  can't  the  curve  in  the  road  near  my 
home  be  improved? 

Why  are  there  so  manv  confusing  signs  on 
the  road? 

Why  don't  we  ever  see  a  policeman  when 
we  need  one? 

One  State  Is  proposing  a  50  percent  In- 
crease in  availability  of  driver  education  to 
high  school  students.  Another  has  found  a 
cost  reduction  by  the  use  of  simulators.  Al- 
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ready,  over  135,000  professionals  and  tech- 
nicians in  highway  safety  have,  by  this  law, 
been  provided  training  of  all  tj-pes.  First  aid, 
police  training,  emergency  medical  personnel, 
school  bus  drivers  are  only  a  few  disciplines 
receiving  this  training.  One  state  found  that 
22  percent  of  people  renewing  their  driver 
licenses  did  not  pass  the  initial  vision  t-ests. 
More  than  half  of  the  federally  funded  proj- 
ects in  the  alcohol  area  are  at  the  local  level. 

One  state  has  aready  conducted  over  1800 
on-site  accident  investigations  resulting  in 
safety  improvements  to  over  400  of  them.  Sev- 
enteen thousand  policemen  have  been  given 
specialized  training  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram. Twenty  thousand  others  have  been 
given  training  in  alcohol  testing. 

Normally  it  is  the  local  policeman  who  In- 
vestigates vehicle  crashes,  arrests  the  drunken 
driver,  and  administers  the  alcohol  test  fol- 
lowing the  arrest;  it  is  the  local  Judge  who 
hears  cases  Involving  traffic  violations;  it  Is 
the  secondary  school  teacher  who  provides 
training  for  prospective  drivers;  and  It  Is 
tlie  local  traffic  engineer  who  Is  responsible 
for  improving  the  street  system  and  mod- 
ernizing traffic  control   devices. 

Local  government  officials  are  in  the  best 
position  to  know  what  the  problems  are  In 
their  communities.  The  traffic  engineer. can 
determine  where  the  high  accident  locations 
are  and  the  steps  which  are  needed  to  cor- 
rect the  problems.  And  the  police  chief  is 
familiar  with  the  rising  trend  In  traffic  deaths 
and  injuries  that  stem  from  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  and  the  kind  of  preventive  action 
which  should  be  taken  to  protect  Innocent 
drivers  and  pedestrians 

When  you  go  home,  take  a  look  at  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  Improve  traffic  safety  In 
your  countv  Look  into  driver  education 
in  your  schools  Is  driver  education  available 
to  all  youths  of  licensing  age?  Is  there  a 
traffic  education  program  for  all  children 
from   kindergarten   through   high   schooP 

Has  your  community  provided  for  adequate 
emergency  medical  services?  Community 
emergency  medical  services  are  vita!  to  the 
survival  of  the  seriously  injured,  and.  In 
many  instances,  determine  the  extent  of  the 
aftereffects  of  the  Injury. 

Maybe  you  will  find  that  the  Intoxicated 
alcoholic  driver  Is  a  major  cause  of  traffic 
fatalities  In  your  community.  Recent«tudles 
have  shown  that  alcohol  Is  the  largest  single 
factor  le.Tding  to  fatal  crashes. 

We  have  found  that  the  use  of  alcohol  by 
drivers  .and  pedestrians  is  a  factor  in  about 
25,000  traffic  deaths  and  in  at  lea.st  800.000 
crashes  in  the  United  States  each  year. 

Within  the  standards  we  have  recognized 
the  role  of  local  governments.  In  driver  edu- 
cation, for  example,  the  standard  calls  for 
each  State,  in  cooperation  with  Its  political 
subdivisions  to  have  a  driver  education  and 
training  program  which  provides,  among 
other  things  for  the  driver  to  learn  the  local 
motor  vehicle  laws  and  ordinances. 

In  codes  and  laws  our  standard  requires  a 
plan  to  achieve  rules  of  the  road  in  all  Juris- 
dictions of  the  State. 

In  traffic  courts  the  standard  pro\ldes  that 
all  courts  complement  and  support  local 
highway  safety  objectives. 

In  alcohol  the  St.ite  Is  required,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Its  political  subdivisions,  to  develop 
and  implement  a  program  to  achieve  a  re- 
duction in  traffic  accidents  resulting  from 
persons  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Our  engineering  standards  call  for  coopera- 
tion between  State  and  county  and  other 
local  governments  in  Identifying  and  main- 
taining surveillance  of  high  accident  loca- 
tions. In  highway  design,  maintenance  and 
constnictlon,  in  programs  relating  to  the  use 
of  traffic  control  devices. 

Other  standards  prescribe  cooperation  be- 
tween Stat«  and  local  political  subdivision, 
police  services,  traffic  supervision,  and  emer- 
gency medical  services. 
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Howe\er,  the  next  step  is  up  to  the  local  of- 
ficials. Action  programs  to  meet  these  needs 
depend  upon  their  initiative.  They  must 
Identify  the  problems,  develop  proposed  pro- 
trrms  ar.d  submit  them  to  the  Governor's 
representative  for  inclusion  m  the  State's 
comprehensive  highway  safety  program. 

Ask  questions  to  determine  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  Examine  local  resources  to  see  wheth- 
er you  are  getting  the  greatest  payoff  from 
current  activities.  For  example,  m.iybe  a  little 
m:<re  money  in  the  field  would  result  in  :m- 
pro\ed  pedestrian  safety  for  school  children 
and  would  not  hurt  other  programs. 

Local  pl.innlng  and  solid  effort  are  es- 
.sential  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  bringing  about 
a  reduction  in  traffic  deaths  and  injuries.  This 
cm;  only  be  accomplished  through  the  inter- 
est and  active  support  of  local  government 
officials. 

To  assist  local  governments  in  their  over- 
all plans  for  highway  safety  activities,  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  recently 
published  a  booklet  entitled,  "Local  Partici- 
pation in  State  and  Community  Highway 
Safety  Programs."  I  brought  several  copies 
with  me  for  those  of  you  who  are  iitt«Rsi€d, 
and  you  are  welcome  to  take  a  copy  If  you  so 
desire. 

You  will  note  that  instead  of  the  compli- 
cated instructions  generally  accompanying  a 
Federal  program,  we  have  tried  to  keep  the 
procedures  as  simple  as  possible,  and  you  will 
also  note  that  in  12  of  the  16  standard  areas, 
local  government  activity  can  be  an  effective 
means  of  reducing  crashes  and  resulting 
tragedies. 

The  booklet  covers  representative  projects 
and  identifies  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  participate  in  their  cost,  and  also 
contains  a  copy  of  the  standards  and  the 
methodology  which  must  t>e  followed  to  ap- 
plv  for  a  grant. 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  find 
out  more  about  this  program.  I  have  brought 
a  list  of  the  Governor's  highway  safety  rep- 
resentatives from  the  various  States  In  this 
area,  copies  of  the.se  are  also  available 

I  hope  this  Information  will  assist  you  in 
helping  your  Governor  develop  truly  com- 
preliensive  and  elective  State  programs  for 
highway  safety  In  your  area. 

■you  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  as  of  a 
month  ago  almott  47'  of  our  section  402 
grant  in  aid  moneys  were  being  spent  by  or 
for  the  benefit  of  local  political  subdivisions. 
This  was  in  contrast  to  under  41'".  a  year 
ago.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  percent- 
.;ge  of  our  funds  g.olng  to  local  governments 
has  Increased  in  most  States.  For  example.  In 
two  Southern  States  the  increase  was  from 
45  to  59:  .  39  to  51 '  .  26  to  ST",  and  from 
14  to  43'  In  fwo  Midwestern  States  from 
33  to  81';    and  21   to  65 

On  the  other  hand  local  government  par- 
ticipation in  other  States  slid  from  56  to 
49;  .  39  to  32  5'  and  42  to  36"  And  there 
are  yet  a  few  States  not  doing  enough  to  In- 
volve their  local  go\ernments  For  example. 
one  SUite  rose  from  31  to  34^:  but  this  Is 
inadequate.  One  fell  from  24  to  22';.  One 
remains  at  about  26'  One  rose  from  19  to 
29'.  but  this  is  also  far  short,  and  one  State 
fpll  from  42  to  29  r  . 

Our  recent  reorganization,  to  which  Mr 
Tome  addressed  himself,  will  make  it  easier 
for  your  governments  and  the  States  to  be 
heard  at  th.e  top  levels  of  the  Department  of 
Trr.n'ponation  .And  within  the  Bureau,  our 
nine  regional  offices  are  anxious  to  help  you 
and  your  Governors'  representa'hes  Those 
office:^  are  strategically  located  in  principal 
cities  around  the  rountry — from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Albany,  and  from  Atlanta  to  Port- 
land. Oregon 

Bjt  there  are  actions  you  can  talis  to  make 
your  roads  safer,  to  educate  your  drivers,  to 
enforce  safe'y  laws  and  most  of  all.  to  make 
your  citizenry  aware  of  the  increasing  peril 
that  attends  our  dally  driving  ;ind  what  they 
must  do  to  reduce  the  terrible  price  we  are 
paying  ^ 
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Call  on  us  and  on  your  Stcites  for  help. 
We  and  they  will  respond.  I  have  recently 
read  part  of  the  draft  of  a  NACO  guide  on 
"responsibilities  of  local  officials  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Implementation  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Standards."  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing quote  thoroughly  commendable: 

1.  "Like  all  successful  programs,  highway 
safety — at  any  level  of  government — demands 
Interaction,  coordination  and  planning 
among  the  various  elements  In  the  com- 
muniiy. 

2.  "Highway  safety  Is  not  regarded  by  local 
governments  as  a  primary  function  and  Is 
treated  as  a  complementary  function  in  rela- 
tion to  other  services  such  as  public  works, 
health,  and  safety.  People  are  being  need- 
lessly killed  as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents.  Obviously,  various  Jurisdictions 
and  their  elected  officials  are  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  openly  and  enthusiastically 
supporting  first  and  foremost  the  programs 
that  do  not  seem  to  cost  much  and  do  not 
seem  to  need  any  more  of  an  Input  than 
normal 

"The  fact  stlU  remains  that  someone  has 
to  take  the  initiative  to  make  highway  safety 
a  reality;  to  make  It  something  that  requires 
effort,  but  is  worth  far  more  than  the  effort: 
to  make  It  something  that  is  measured  as 
expensive,  not  because  It  costs  money  and 
time,  but  rather  because  its  absence  measures 
expense  in  life  and  limb.  .  .  . 

"Highway  safety  programs  must  be  Imple- 
mented. Local  elected  officials,  alone,  have 
access  to  the  machinery  necessary  to  make 
highway  safety  an  Important  Issue.  Local 
elected  officials,  alone,  have  the  forum 
through  which  support  for  such  programs 
can  be  gathered.  Local  elected  officials,  alone, 
have  access  to  the  statistics  that  can  be  used 
to  make  highway  safety  an  economically  de- 
sirable goal.  And  local  elected  officials,  alone, 
are  the  dominant  subjects  In  the  local  dally 
pap>er3  which  can  generate,  arrest  and  manip- 
ulate public  opinion  In  favor  of  such  pro- 
grams. No  elected  official  should  deny  his  re- 
sponsibility In  Implementing  tj^ffic  accident 
measures  in  his  commimity." 


GOODBYE,    BOOKER    T. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  in  these  days  of  polarized  thought 
to  hear  voices  which  express  balanced, 
reasoned,  and  objective  views  on  the 
problems  which  confront  our  Nation. 

One  such  exposition  recently  appeared 
in  the  Spring  issue  of  Beacon,  which  is 
published  by  the  Emerson  College  Press. 
The  article,  entitled  "Goodbye,  Booker 
T,"  was  written  by  a  young  Cleveland 
attorney,  Robert  Storey.  Mr.  Storey  is  a 
trustee  of  Exeter,  of  the  Ohio  Founda- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  an 
elected  director  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Alumni.  I  felt  that  his  plea  for 
change  within  a  framework  of  unity  and 
understanding  is  most  articulate  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 

GOODBTE,     BOOKES     T. 

(By  Robert  Storey i 
For  a  period  of  approximately  one  and  a 
half  years  before  he  entered  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Booker  T.  Washington  worked  as  a 
house  boy  in  the  Virginia  home  of  General 
Lewis  Ruffner  and  his  wife,  Viola.  In  his 
book  Up  from  Slavery.  Washington  recalled 
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that  Mrs.  Ruffner  was  a  Yankee  lady  from 
Vermont  with  a  reputation  for  strictness  In 
her  dealings  with  domestics.  She  "wanted 
things  done  promptly  and  systematically  .  .  . 
Nojhlng  must  be  sloven  or  slipshod;  every 
door,  every  fence  must  be  kept  in  repair." 
The  President  of  Tuskegee  Institute  reflect- 
ing on  this  experience  wrote  that  "the  lessons 
I  le.irned  in  tlie  home  of  Mrs.  Ruffner  were 
as  valuable  to  me  as  any  education  I  have 
ever  gotten  anywhere  since." 

This  :ittitude  perhaps  best  illustrates  why 
Booker  T.  Washington  Is  no  idol  to  yotmg 
black  people  in  America  today.  Washington, 
with  his  unfailing  faith  In  Industry,  per- 
severance, learning,  and  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  Individual  merit,  is  about  as  fash- 
ionable in  youthful  black  circles  today  as  Is 
his  white  counterpart.  Horatio  Alger,  among 
the  membership  of  SDS.  In  today's  parlance 
neither  Is  exactly  a  hou.sehold  word  Indeed, 
they  are  the  enemy.  They  are  the  enemy 
because  they  personify  the  kind  of  Individual 
success  which  no  longer  placates  young 
Americans — black,  brown,  yellow,  red  or 
white — who  see  themselves  as  shock  troops 
m  new  mass  revolutions.  Men  such  as 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Elsenhower,  and  De- 
Gaulle  who  continued  to  Inspire  even  my 
college  generation  of  the  Fifties  are  of  no 
consequence,  except  In  a  negative  sense,  to 
today's  young  activists.  Such  men  devoted 
tlieir  lives  to  preserving  a  socio-economic 
system  which  is  the  common  object  of  as- 
sault by  Weathermen,  Black  Panthers,  The 
Indian  Patrol,  and  Chinese  Red  Guard,  The 
latter  groups  find  their  culture  heroes  In 
such  men  as  Malcolm  X.  Mao  Tse-tung.  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  and  Fidel  Castro — men  who  advo- 
cate major,  radical  surgery  to  mend  a  society 
that  has  not  responded  to  what  is  regarded, 
as  heretofore  minor  treatment. 

Perplexed  parents,  college  officials,  and  em- 
ployers understandably  wish  to  know  how  all 
this  has  come  about  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

When  a  black  seamstress  named  Rosa 
Parks  refused  to  yield  her  seat  on  a  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama  bus  to  a  white  man  on 
December  1,  1955,  it  occurred  to  few  people, 
least  of  all  Mrs,  Parks,  that  her  simple  act 
of  defiance  of  Ir>cal  custom  would  touch  off 
one  of  the  greatest  and  broadest  reform 
movements  that  this  country  has  ever 
known.  What  southern  segregationists  saw 
as  an  act  of  an  arrogant  black  woman  and 
northern  liberals  saw  as  a  cause  cdlebre  was 
probably  best  and  most  perceptively  de- 
scribed by  Martin  L\ither  King,  Jr.  when  he 
called  It  "her  Intrepid  affirmation  that  she 
had  had  enough.  It  was  an  Individual  ex- 
pression of  a  timeless  longing  for  human 
dignity  and  freedom." 

It  was  the  genius  of  King  that  permitted 
him  to  gr;\sp  the  universality  of  Rosa  Parks' 
deSan?e  and  to  help  transform  that  act  Into 
the  broadly  based  civil  rights  movement  of 
the  late  Fifties  and  early  Sixties.  Under  his 
leadership,  black  and  wlilte,  young  and  old 
worked  together  across  religious,  economic, 
and  state  lines  "to  overcome,"  Toung  col- 
ler'ans  especially  delighted  in  the  exhilara- 
tion of  commitment  and  participation  dem- 
onstrated by  sit-ins,  wade-ins.  kneel-lns. 
and  the  like  Voter  registration  drives  allowed 
them  to  a.ssert  personally  v.-hat  they  had  only 
theorized  about  in  political  science  classes. 
They  came  to  Ix^lieve  that  they  could  indeed 
have  .'>n  immediate  role  In  making  America  a 
better  place  and  increasing  numbers  of  them 
determined  to  make  the  effort. 

The  Civil  Rights  Movement  of  the  early 
Sixties  was  an  affirmation  of  hope  that  in- 
justices accumulated  over  the  years  coiild  be 
eradicated  by  appealing  to  the  rational  and 
moral  sense  of  the  nation  It  was  an  acting 
out  of  the  stated  American  belief  that  citi- 
zens may  effectively  petition  government  for 
the  redress  of  grievances.  The  guiding  philos- 
ophy of  the  Civil  Rights  era  was  the  concept 
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Oi  nonviolent  reslstence.  There  were  Ave  ele- 
ments of  nonviolent  protest,  according  to 
Dr.  King.  The  first  was  to  use  the  process  of 
mind  and  emotion  to  persuade  your  opponent 
that  he  is  wrong.  Second,  the  nonviolent  pro- 
tester  did  not  seek  to  defeat  or  humiliate 
his  adversary  but  rather  to  win  his  friendship 
and  imdcrstanding.  Third,  protest  v%'as  to  be 
centered  not  against  persons  but  rather 
against  "forces  of  evil."  As  King  said  to  the 
people  of  Montgomery: 

"The  tension  in  this  city  Is  not  between 
white  people  and  Negro  people.  The  tension 
is,  at  bottom,  between  Justice  and  injustice, 
between  the  forces  of  light  and  the  forces  of 
darltness.  And  if  there  is  a  victory,  it  will  be 
a  victory  not  merely  for  fifty  thousand  Ne- 
groes, but  a  victory  for  Justice  and  the  forces 
of  light.  We  are  out  to  defeat  Injustice  and 
not  white  persons  who  may  be  unjust," 

The  fourth  point  of  nonviolence,  as  advo- 
cated by  King,  was  a  willingness  to  accept 
suffering  without  retaliation,  to  be  hit  with- 
out hitting  back.  Fifth,  the  nonviolent  re- 
slster  had  to  avoid  what  King  called  violence 
of  the  spirit.  He  must  not  only  refuse  to 
shoot  his  opponent  but  must  also  refuse  to 
hate  him.  "To  retaliate  In  kind,"  wrote  Dr. 
King,  "would  do  nothing  but  intensify  the 
existence  of  hate  In  the  universe;  along  the 
way  of  life,  someone  must  have  sense 
enough  and  morality  enough  to  cut  off  the 
chain  of  hate.  This  can  only  be  done  by  pro- 
jecting the  ethic  of  love  to  the  center  of  our 
lives." 

One  need  only  reflect  on  the  events  grow- 
ing out  of  the  1968  Democratic  Convention, 
the  many  confrontations  on  university  cam- 
puses, and  even  shooot-outs  between  police 
and  militants  In  our  cities  to  see  to  what  de- 
gree protesters  have  abandoned  the  King  ap- 
proach. There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of 
reasons  why  this  has  occurred,  but  the  ma- 
jor explanation  Is  that  a  growing  number  of 
persons  have  despaired  of  the  demanding 
methods  of,  and  slow  response  to,  nonviolent 
protest.  To  these  people,  the  1963  March  on 
Washington,  which  was  the  crowning 
achievement  of  the  bl-raclal  Civil  Rights 
Movement,  was  a  fraud  because  the  nation 
and  Its  leaders  did  not  respond  adequately 
to  the  urgency  of  the  plea.  The  problem  of 
Jobs,  housing,  and  education  for  the  black 
masses  remained  largely  unattended  to,  and 
the  nonviolent  approach  to  solutions  came 
under  critical  scrutiny. 

The  central  figure  In  the  attack  on  non- 
violence of  action  and  spirit  was  Malcolm  X, 
Malcolm  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  In- 
sight whose  Ideas  converted  the  Intellectual 
and  bl-raclal  Civil  Rights  Movement  Into  a 
struggle  for  Identity  for  the  masses  of  black 
people.  Whereas  King  sought  to  appeal  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  Americans,  Mal- 
colm aimed  for  the  Jugular  of  what  he  termed 
the  collective  white  man.  "You  cannot  find 
one  black  man,"  he  wrote,  "who  has  not 
been  personally  damaged  in  some  way  by  the 
devilish  acts  of  the  collective  white  man," 

The  issue  and  the  goal  were  quite  clear  to 
Malcolm : 

"Human  rights!  Respect  as  human  belngsl 
That's  what  America's  black  masses  want. 
That's  the  true  problem.  The  black  masses 
want  not  to  be  shrunk  from  as  though  they 
are  plague  ridden.  They  want  not  to  be 
walled  up  In  slums.  In  the  ghettos,  like  ani- 
mals. They  want  to  live  In  an  open,  free 
society  where  they  can  walk  with  their  heads 
up,  like  men  and  women." 

The  nonviolent  Civil  Rights  Movement  was 
bound  to  fall,  in  Malcolm's  view,  because  It 
appealed  to  Instincts  and  qualities  which 
were  present  in  too  few  white  Americans. 
"The  problem  here  in  America,"  he  wrote, 
"Is  that  we  meet  such  a  small  minority  of 
individual  so-called  'good'  or  'brotherly' 
white  people  Here  in  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding those  few  'good'  white  people, 
it  Is  the  collective  150  milUon  white  people 
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^booi  the  coUeciive  22  million  black  people 
have  to  deal  w^lth!" 

The  assassination  of  Malcolm  X  brought 
to  the  fore  a  number  of  would-be  successors 
to  the  throne  of  radical  protest.  Through  the 
medium  of  television  and  the  front  pages  of 
the  newspapers,  they  have  been  paraded  be- 
fore the  American  consclotisness.  One  of 
them,  Stokely  Carmichael,  popularized  the 
concept  of  "black  power."  "We  are  oppressed 
as  a  group  because  we  are  black,"  Carmichael 
said.  "We  are  oppressed  because  we  are  black, 
and  in  order  to  get  out  of  that  oppression, 
one  must  feel  the  group  power  that  one  has. 
Not  the  individual  power  which  ...  is  called 
in  this  country  .  .  .  Integration."  The  failing 
of  the  concept  of  Integration,  according  to 
Carmichael,  is  that  it  is  a  concept  of,  by, 
and  for  a  few.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
problem  of  the  mtuiy  in  these  words  in  a 
1966  speech  at  Berkeley : 

".  .  .  we  cannot  afford  to  be  concerned 
about  six  percent  of  the  children  In  this 
country.  I  mean  the  black  chiluren  who  you 
allo'.v  to  come  into  white  schools  We  have 
94  percent  who  still  Uve  In  shacks.  We  are 
concerned  about  (that]  94  percent.  You 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  them,  too.  .  ,  . 
Are  we  willing  to  be  concerned  about  the 
black  people  who  will  never  get  to  Berkeley, 
wlio  will  never  get  to  Harvard  and  cannot 
get  an  education  ,  .  ,  ?  The  question  is,  how 
can  white  society  begin  to  move  to  see  black 
people  as  human  beings?  I  am  black,  there- 
fore I  am.  Not  that  I  am  black  and  I  must 
go  to  college  to  prove  myself.  I  am  black, 
therefore  I  am." 

We  are  now  in  a  situation  In  America  where 
tiie  rhetoric  and  techniques  of  the  iast  stages 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Movemeiit  have  been 
adopted  by  disenchanted  youths  across  the 
land.  The  hallowed  procedures  of  protest,  ne- 
gotiation, and  compromise  are  being  dis- 
carded by  young  radicals  of  every  hue. 
Ai  on?  of  their  contemporary  lieroes,  El- 
drldge  Cleaver,  states  It: 

".  .  .  problems  .  .  .  can  no  longer  be  com- 
promised or  swept  cleverly  under  that  na- 
tional rug  of  self-delusion.  .  .  Those  who 
are  victimized  by  these  'social  problems' — 
Neeroe:;,  the  aged,  unemployed  and  unem- 
ployable, the  po.-jr,  the  miseducated  and  dis- 
satisfied students,  the  haters  of  war  and 
lovers  of  man — have  flung  back  the  rug  in 
outraged  rebellion,  refusing  to  be  silenced 
until  their  grievances  are  uncompromls- 
:agly  redressed.  America  has  come  alive  deep 
down  in  its  raw  guts,  and  vast  contending 
forces  of  revolutionary  mom.entum  are  squar- 
ing off  in  this  land  for  decisive  showdowns 
from  which  no  one  can  purchase  sanctuary." 

As  viev.td  by  Cleaver  and  his  black,  white, 
brown,  red,  and  yellow  adherents,  the  funda- 
mental political  problem  facing  the  world 
today  is  whether  America  moves  decisively  to 
the  right  cr  to  the  left.  Who  are  the  true 
patriots,  he  asks,  the  new  right  or  the  new 
left? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  that  neither  the  new 
right  nor  the  new  left  should  be  allowed  to 
claim  Uie  exclusive  banner  of  true  patriotism. 
■toc-rica  must  restore  and  reactivate  the 
broad  national  concensus  for  change  which 
was  i:i  the  proces.3  of  development  during 
the  Civil  Rights  era.  Significant  and  lasting 
change  cm  only  come  about  within  an  in- 
stitutional framework.  Therefore  we  must 
make  the  institutions  of  this  nation— politi- 
cal, financial,  legal,  educational,  and  union — 
'esponsive  to  Just  demands  and  proper  griev- 
ances. Students  and  ghetto  leaders  are  not 
in  a  position  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes;  they  can  only  focus  our  attention 
on  the  problems.  Those  who  sit  In  a  posi- 
tion to  bring  about  orderlv  change  within 
commonly  respected  institutions  must  do 
so  or  the  consequences  will  be  severe  for 
America, 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  every  demand  of 
student  or  ghetto  spokesmen  is  a  Just  one 
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or  can  be  acted  upon  Immediately.  However, 
many  ca.i  be,  ana  it  is  the  task  of  enlight- 
ened leadership  to  determine  what  ougiit  to 
be  done  and  how  to  go  about  doing  it. 

In  order  to  go  about  what  President  Ken- 
nedy termed  "America's  unfinished  busi- 
ness," we  must  first  rid  our  minds  of  diver- 
sionary attitudes  and  biases,  Vve  must  not 
permit  inconsequential  matters  such  as  age, 
dress,  hair  style,  or  skin  color  to  derail  us. 
We  must  also  acknowledge  that  no  group  of 
people,  whatever  their  age,  mode  of  dress,  or 
pigmentation,  can  legitimately  claim  a 
monopoly  on  wisdom,  Tliere  are  probably 
as  many  fools  under  thirty  as  over. 

Once  we  have  cleared  the  air  of  such  pol- 
luting irrelevancles,  thereby  permitting  the 
patient  to  breathe,  we  must  acknowledge 
such  illnesses  as  exist  in  the  body  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  go  about  healing  them.  We 
should  accept,  as  the  radicals  point  out.  that 
aspirin  will  not  cure  the  patient  but  will 
merely  make  It  easier  to  live  with  the  prob- 
lem. Where  major  surgery  is  required,  we 
must  prepare  the  patient  for  the  operation 
and  enlist  the  skills  of  the  needed  specialists 
to  do  the  Job.s. 

The  task  of  leadership  in  the  Seventies  is 
not  to  close  the  door  on  needed  change  or 
to  attempt  to  censor  or  silence  its  adherents. 
My  generation  in  particular.  br,\nded 
"silent"  in  the  Fifties,  must  let  contem- 
porary America  know  that  silence  is  neither 
goiden  nor  necessarily  virtuous.  Articulation 
of  problems  and  the  related  struggle  to  cor- 
rect them  are  necessary  ingredients  of 
change.  As  Frederick  Douglass  said : 

"If  there  is  no  struggle,  there  is  no  prog- 
ress. Those  who  profess  to  favor  freedom, 
and  yet  deprecate  agitation,  are  men  who 
want  crops  without  plowing  up  the  ground. 
They  want  rain  without  thunder  and  light- 
ning. They  want  the  ocean  without  the  awfvil 
roar  of  its  waters." 

We  shall  need  all  the  talent  and  support 
which  can  be  mustered  for  this  gre^t  effort 
and  it  will  require  nothing  less  than  a  broad 
national  commitment.  It  must  be  the  kind  of 
effort  wiiich  has  the  delivery  capacity  to 
repudiate  not  only  the  new  left  but  also  the 
new  right.  Pundament;illy,  we  must  demon- 
strate to  America  and  the  world  that  black 
and  white  together,  young  and  old  In  concert, 
rich  and  poor  united,  we  can  overcome.  Then 
and  only  then  can  we  say  with  authority 
that  Booker  T,  Washington's  faith  in  Amer- 
ica was  not  misplaced. 


BATTLE   OF   THE   BOTTLENECK 
RUMBLING  ON 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  docu- 
ments various  "bottlenecks"  faced  each 
day  by  the  commuter  who  drives  in  and 
out  of  New  York  City  during  rush  hours. 
A  number  of  facts  cited  in  the  article  are 
of  particular  interest. 

First.  18,000  cars  are  parked  illegally 
in  Manhattan  every  day.  Second.  10,000 
cars  receive  parking  tickets  each  day. 
Third,  despite  a  citywide  crackdown  on 
illegal  parkers  that  has  raised  the  cost 
of  retrieving  a  towed  car  to  $75,  only  320 
of  the  18,000  illegally  parked  cars  can  be 
towed  away  each  day. 

The  article  also  states  that  a  New  York 
Times  survey  showed  that  many  drivers 
stated  that  in  spite  of  the  predictable 
trafiBc  jams,  driving  to  work  was  still 
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quicker  or  more  comfortable  than  using 
mass  transit.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  must 
change.  We  must  provide  modem,  last, 
and  economical  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems to  our  cities  if  they  are  to  survive. 

I  want  to  urge,  once  again,  that  the 
Congress  adopt  measures  which  will  per- 
mit the  use  of  money  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  mass  transportation. 
Such  money  truly  woiild  benefit  higinvay 
users  since  it  would  unclog  our  bottle- 
necks without  contributing  to  the  ever- 
increasing  paving  of  our  cotmtryside. 

The  text  of  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle follows : 
Battle  of  the  Bottleneck  Rumbling  on 
(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

On  a  10th  Avenue  parking  lot  about  5 
P.M.  the  other  day,  a  natty  young  man  from 
Nyack  stood  beside  his  auto  with  all  the 
Jauntiness  of  an  Errol  Flynn  about  to  launch 
himself  against  Baron  von  Rlchthofen, 

He  had  that  same  glazed  look  of  the  World 
War  I  ace  as  he  headed  for  "doomsday  alley," 
in  his  case,  the  cobbled  West  Side  Highway. 

As  one  of  some  700,000  drivers  who  creep, 
honk,  lane-Jump,  zoom  and  squeeze  their 
way  into  Manhattan  each  day — bumper  to 
btunper.  fender  to  fender,  tempter  to  temper — 
the  man  from  Nyack  was  Intent  on  proving 
that  it  was  possible  to  get  out  again. 

Why  do  they  do  It?  Why  do  they  undergo 
the  daily  torture  of  battling  inch  by  inch 
across  a  no-man's  land  of  overstuffed  tun- 
nels, overcrowded  highways,  and  overage 
pavement  especially  when  the  "fearless  iore- 
caster"  in  the  helicopter  la  radioing  down  to 
them  the  implausibllity  of  it  all? 

How  do  they  do  It  when  every  "expres^'Aay" 
has  a  way  of  becoming  a  traffic  trap  at  peak 
periods?  There  are  so  many  trafBc  terrors 
around  town  that  the  Automobile  Club  of 
New  York,  an  organization  of  400,000  motor- 
ists, has  drawn  up  its  own  "hit  parade"  of  11 
most  horrible  cases — and  decided  to  stop 
right  there.  Any  motorist  could  add  a  dozen 
more. 

THE    JANGLED    WEBS 

The  automobile  clubs  examples  range  from 
"kamikaze  circle" — the  S65-million  wrangle 
in  the  Bronx  at  Bruckner  Circle,  where  un 
interchange  of  three  expressways  Is  under 
construction — to  chronically  o-.  erloaded  spots 
en  the  Franklin  D.  Rocse\elt  Drive,  and  vari- 
ous Expressways. 

Many  drivers  questioned  in  a  New  York 
Times  survey  said  that,  despite  everything, 
the  ride  by  car  is  still  quicker,  or  at  least 
far  more  comfortablt.  than  rapid  transit  or 
commuter  railroad.  Quite  a  few  are  business 
or  sales  people  like  the  man  from  Nyack, 
and  can  write  off  the  SI, 50  to  $4,50  daily 
parking  fee. 

Many  others  are  gamblers"  who  take  a 
chance  en  street  parking.  Eighteen  thousand 
of  them,  according  to  the  Automobile  Club. 
park  illegally  on  a  given  day  in  Manhattan, 
remaining  minutes  or  hours. 

Nearly  10,000  drivers  throughotit  the  ciiy 
get  parking  tickets  every  day,  and  320  each 
day  find  their  vehicles  have  been  towed  away 
by  the  police.  (The  charge  t.*-  recover  a  car 
IS  S50  plus  the  $25  pfirk:ng  fine  ) 

At  day's  end,  tlie  man  from  Nyack  and 
countless  thousands  cf  others  roar  up  the 
ramps  onto  the  elevated  West  Side  Highway, 
which  is  a  twis'mg  affair,  because  of  engi- 
neering problems  of  the  past,  and  rough, 
because  its  stone  roadbed  Is  too  thin  for 
proper  rebuilding, 

THE    BIG-TIME    PROBLEMS 

But  the  driver  bouncing  along  the  West 
Side  Highway,  mu'^t  know  that,  for  all  his 
bravado,  he  is  viewed  as  an  amusing  ama- 
teur, no  mere,  by  drivers  "in  the  big  time" 
for  instance,  by  fellows  on  the  East  River 
Drive,  that  noxious  nightmare  that  the  offi- 
cial  maps    call   the   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt 
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Drive.  The  same  goes  for  the  fellows  on  the 
glutted  Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway 
("Snooze  Alley"  at  "rush"  hour  on  the 
Kosciusko  Bridge) .  and  of  course  on  the 
"big  parking  lot,"  the  Long  Island  Express- 
way. 

In  spite  of  all  problems.  T.-affic  Commis- 
.^ioner  Theodore  KaragheuzofT  and  top  oEB- 
('ia!s  of  the  Automobile  Club  agree  that  traf- 
fic flow  has  Improved  a  bit  generally  In  the 
past   five   years,  or   at   leiist  is  no   worse. 

"We  are  stuck  with  toj  many  compromises 
;:i  design  standards  from  ye^irs  ago,"  Mr. 
Karag-heuzoiT  said  recently,  "often  because  of 
public  pressure  when  the  highways  were 
bull:  E\en  so.  it's  a  lot  faster  now  from  point 
to  point  in  the  metropolitan  area  than  five 
yea.'s  ago," 

IMPROVEMENTS    NOTES 

In  an  interview  at  his  Long  Island  City, 
Queens,  headquarters,  he  pointed  to  these 
major  improvements: 

Computers  controlling  350  traffic  lights  on 
major  Queens  arteries,  and  plans  to  extend 
the  system  to  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  early 
next  year;  the  reconstruction  of  Queens 
Boulevard;  a  new  signal  system  to  limit  ac- 
cess to  expressways  through  use  of  qulck- 
changtiv:  ramp  lights  allowing  only  one  car 
at  a  time  to  enter:  a  proposed  system  of  tele- 
vision surveillance  on  major  highways;  ex- 
press-bus service  to  Manhattan;  and  a  new 
"pusher  service"  to  expedite  removal  of  cars 
that  break  down  on  the  West  Side  highway. 

But  the  number  of  vehicles  on  the  streets 
here  keeps  increasing  at  a  rate  of  3.5  per  cent 
per  year.  Gilbert  B  Phillips,  president  of  the 
Autom:>bile  Club  of  New  York,  says  that  "the 
city  doesn't  have  a  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation prcgram,"  and  that  the  Planning  Com- 
mission has  virtually  sabotaged  a  Traffic  De- 
partment pinn  for  more  municipally  owned 
mid'own  parking  garages. 

WORST    BOTTLENECKS 

Paul  Petrillo,  director  of  traffic  englneer- 
ini»  for  the  Automobile  Club,  lists  the  follow- 
ing "worst  bottlenecks." 

Gr.ind  Central  Parkway  In  Queens,  where 
e.istbotiiul  tr  .flic  has  to  use  a  single  exit  lane 
to  reach  the  ramp  to  the  Whitestone  Express- 
way and  to  Northern  Boulevard.  Mr.  Kara- 
gheusoff  says  that  having  two  exit  lanes 
would  >-  n!y  slow  parkway  tr;iffic.  He  is  "work- 
ing" on  the  problem. 

Ecist  River  Drive  at  48th  Street,  where 
northbound  traffic  at  the  rate  of  900  to  1.200 
cars  an  hour  during  peak  periods  tries  to  force 
its  way  onto  the  drive  by  an  entry  ramp 
that  leads  into  the  fast  lane  of  traffic.  A 
signal  light  on  the  ramp  to  limit  access  to 
the  drive  to  one  car  at  a  time  has  been 
sugFtested. 

Eist  River  Drive  at  96th  Street,  where 
again,  during  the  evening  rush  hours,  the 
northbiund  traffic  entering  from  the  ramp 
overloads  the  drive.  The  Traffic  Department 
says  that  the  drive  is  "pretty  much  out- 
moded" and  rr.nning  to  capacity.  It  su:;2ests 
tliat  northbound  traffic  in  the  area  use  FMrst 
Avenue, 

E.'jrht.h  Avenue  In  midtown.  The  traffic 
signals  .-^-e  iTogresslve.  but  the  9ow  Is  so 
heavv.  e~pec;allv  turnini:  In  from  cross- 
streets  during  the  evening  peak  period,  that 
it  cannot  clear  the  Intersection  before  the 
light  changes.  The  Automobile  Club  suggests 
a  "simultaneous"  system  with  lights  up  and 
down  the  avenue  all  green  at  one  time.  Mr. 
K.'(-at!heu7ofT  disagrees. 

The  Long  Island  Expressway,  eastbound  on 
the  steep  upgrade  from  Springfield  Boulevard 
to  Little  Neck  Parkway,  where  trucks  pass 
.'.nd  double  pa.ss,  often  slowing  down  the 
fa£t  lane  of  the  three-lane  roadway.  The 
Tr.iffic  Dep.irtment  already  has  signs  warning 
trucks  to  keep  out  of  the  fast  lane  and  also 
plans  to  limit  rush-hour  traffic  entering  the 
roidway  from  the  Cross-Island  Parkway. 

George  Washington  Bridge  exit  ramps, 
where    southbound    traffic    headed    for    the 
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Henry  Hudson  Parkway  or  Riverside  Drive 
has  a  difficult  "merge"  with  traffic  coming 
off  the  Cross-Bronx  Expressway  and  moving 
in  s,.me  direction. 

Major  Deegan  Expressway  in  the  Bronx  at 
the  southbound  exit  at  138th  Street,  where 
the  exit  suddenly  narrows  to  one  lane  for  a 
short  stretch  and  then  leads  onto  a  busy  In- 
tersection of  local  streets.  The  eventual  plan, 
says  the  Traffic  Department,  Is  to  put  In 
"more  sophisticated"  signals. 

West  Side  Highway,  southbound  at  the 
curving  underpass  approach  to  the  Brook- 
lyn-Battery tunnel.  The  Automobile  Club 
feels  that  overhead  signs  are  needed  to  show 
that  both  lanes  are  through  lanes.  The  Traffic 
Department  counters  that  traffic  tends  to 
crowd  into  the  left  lane  becau.se  up  ahead 
(and  most  drivers  know  it)  heavy  truck 
traffic  is  entering  in  the  right  lane. 

Bruckner  Traffic  Circle  In  the  Bronx,  where 
the  Bruckner  and  Cross-Bronx  Expressways 
come  together  in  an  antiquated  circle.  A 
mammoth  construction  job  taking  years  will 
create  a  complex  Interchange  of  the  two 
roads,  as  well  as  the  Hutchinson  River  Park- 
way below  them.  Meanwhile,  big  trucks  and 
cars  creep  around  the  circle  and  try  to  scissor 
across  each  other  to  get  on  different  roads. 

East  River  Drive,  southbound,  at  the  ramp 
leading  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  ramp 
overloads  and  spills  traffic  back  onto  the 
drive. 

The  Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway,  where  it 
merges  with  the  Grand  Central  Parkway  in 
Queens.  The  motorist  who  wants  to  go  east- 
bound  on  the  Grand  Central  finds  that  traf- 
fic exiting  from  the  "B-Q"  is  funneled  Into 
one  lane  and  then  has  to  merge  with  a  heavy 
stream  coming  from  Astoria  Boulevard  to 
the  Grand  Central.  The  Traffic  Department  Is 
considering  a  plan  that  would  force  traffic 
exiting  from  the  "B-Q"  at  peak  periods  to 
use  Astoria  Boulevard  instead  of  Grand  Cen- 
traL 

Mr.  Karagheuzoff  favors  "a  hard-nosed 
policy  on  enforcement  of  parking  regula- 
tioiis  '  and  soon  expects  to  add  one  hundred 
meter  maids  to  the  present  st;iff  of  250. 

In  1969,  policemen  and  the  "met«r  maids" 
Issued  a  total  of  3.5  million  tickets,  an  in- 
crease of  750.000  over  the  1965  tct.il. 

Mr.  Gilbert  B  Phillips  of  the  Automobile 
Club  complains  that  the  politicians  allow  rel- 
atively small  minorities  to  block  major  arte- 
rial Improvements,  such  as  the  Lower  Man- 
hattan and  Cro.ss-Brooklyn  Expressways, 
which  he  finds  are  Indispensable  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION:   THE  RED 
MAN'S  BURDEN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIKORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  while  Congress,  the  anthro- 
poioaists,  the  White  House,  thp  Bureau 
cf  Indian  Affairs,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
agencie.s.  disciplines,  and  groups  all  con- 
tinue "studyinp:"  them;  the  role  and 
place  of  the  American  Indian  people  in 
our  society  keeps  deteriorating. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long- 
winded,  rheto'-ical  statement  on  the  "In- 
dian problem":  rather,  I  prefer  the  facts 
to  make  the  case  in  point. 

We  should  remember  one  thing, 
though.  Studies  are  not  action.  Nor  does 
spreading  the  blame  around  really  solve 
problems. 

Today  I  would  like  to  focus  unon  one 
critical  area  in  Indian  policy:  education. 
The   following    two   articles — one   from 
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Saturday  Review  and  one  from  Ram- 
parts— tell  a  dismal  story.  But  they  also 
highlight  what  can— indeed,  must— be 
done.  These  arc  very  important  articles 
because  they  do  not  ftiince  words.  So 
much  of  the  future  of  the  American  In- 
dian people  relates  to  the  type  and  qual- 
ity education  they  are  offered. 

I  pledge  myself  to  seeing  that  such 
quality  education  is  available  for  every 
American  Indian  adult  and  child  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  I  hope  that  other  Mem- 
bers will  join  me  in  this  action. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Jan.  24,  1970] 
An  Issue  for  the  Seventies 
(By  James  Cass) 

Community  involvement  In  the  schools 
is  an  old  objective  that  has  taken  on  new 
meaning  in  recent  years.  For  a  generation 
or  more  before  World  War  II.  the  education 
literature  regularly  paid  Its  respects  to  the 
need  for  citizen  participation  in  school  af- 
fairs, and  the  PTA  provided  limited  liaison 
between  school  and  parent.  It  wasn't  until 
the  1950s,  however,  that  the  National  Citi- 
zens Commission  for  the  Public  Schools  set 
out  to  alert  the  business  and  professional 
communities  to  the  central  position  that 
education  must  occupy  in  the  postwar  world. 
The  effort  was  successful  and,  combined 
with  other  forces  at  work  during  the  dec- 
ade— James  Bryant  Conant's  study  of  The 
American  High  School  Today,  the  activities 
of  a  number  of  foundations,  and  the  advent 
of  Sputnik,  for  Instance — served  to  focus 
public  attention  on  both  the  needs  and  the 
problems  of  the  schools.  But  the  message 
of  the  NCCPS,  and  the  state  and  local  com- 
mittees It  fostered,  was  directed  primarilv 
to  the  middle  class. 

During  the  1960s,  community  participa- 
tion took  a  new  and  dramatic  turn  as  inner- 
city  leaders  and  parents  Increasingly  de- 
manded a  role  in  determining  policy  for  the 
schools  that  were  falling  to  educate  their 
children.  Appearing  originally  as  part  of  the 
black  civil  rights  movement,  the  demand 
was  taken  up  by  other  urban  minority 
groups — notably  the  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Mexican  Americans. 

Members  of  still  another  minority — the 
American  Indians — have  been  less  vocal  in 
their  demands  for  a  controlling  voice  In  the 
management  of  the  schools  that  educate 
their  children,  because  they  have  been  less 
tinited  and  because  they  are  primarily  rural 
rather  than  urban  peoples.  But  indications 
are  that  their  demands  will  be  no  less  per- 
sistent than  those  of  other  minorities,  and 
their  claims  have  a  special  appeal  in  the 
light  of  the  shameful  history  of  Indian- 
white  relations. 

Professor  Estelle  Puchs  reviews  this  his- 
tory in  these  pages  as  background  for  discus- 
sion of  the  Issues  that  face  us  today  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future  of  Indian  education.  We 
may  hope  that  attempts  to  use  the  schools  as 
Instruments  for  the  forced  assimilation  of 
Indians  into  the  white  man's  world,  and  the 
efforts  to  destroy  the  Indian  cultures  are 
things  of  the  past.  But  too  often  the  schools 
still  see  their  mission  as  that  of  "civilizing 
the  natives,"  and  sensitivity  to  cross-cultural 
conflicts  is  all  too  rare. 

A  few  experimental  attempts  to  Involve 
the  Indian  community  in  the  management 
of  its  own  schools  offer  some  promise  for 
more  effective  educational  programs  in  the 
future.  The  employment  of  more  Indians  in 
the  schools,  bilingual  instruction,  teaching 
English  as  a  second  language  for  the  high 
percentage  of  students  who  come  to  school 
speaking  only  their  native  tongues,  and  ef- 
forts to  incorporate  studies  of  tribal  cultures 
in  the  curriculum  can,  seemingly,  be  suc- 
cessful, though  many  problems  of  under- 
standing and  commitment  remain. 
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The  federal  government  has  traditionally 
been  reluctant  to  become  involved  In  local 
educational  issues,  perhaps  with  good  rea- 
son yet,  in  this  instance,  where  Its  respon- 
sibility Is  unequivocal.  Its  record  has  been 
singuiarlv  undistinguished.  But  the  basic 
problem  is  that  white,  middle-class  Amer- 
ica has  long  paid  lip  service  to  cultural 
diversity — the  richness  that  alien  cultures 
have  added  to  American  life — while  reject- 
ing the  culturally  different  In  practice.  It 
may  be  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
learn  from  our  own  rhetoric,  to  accept  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  theory  the  values  of 
diversity,  and  to  provide  an  environment 
lu  which  minority  cultures  can  flourish.  In 
the  process  we  are  almost  certain  to  find 
that  the  result  will  be  not  only  more  effec- 
tive education,  but  better  Americans  as  well. 

[From  the  Saturday  Review,  Jan.  24,  19701 

AMERICAN  Indian  EDtJCATioN:  Time  To 

Redeem  an  Old  Promise 

(By  Estelle  Fuchs) 

(Note.— Estelle  Fuchs  Is  associate  profes- 
sor of  education  at  Hunter  College,  City  Unl- 
versitv  of  New  York,  and  author  of  Teacher's 
Talk  She  is  currently  on  leave  at  the  Uni- 
ve.-sity  of  Chicago  with  the  National  Study 
of  ."Vnierican  Indian  Education.) 

The  complexity  of  the  issues  raised  by 
Indian  education  and  the  passion  that  per- 
vades discus.^ion  of  them  can  be  understood 
onlv  as  part  of  the  long  and  tortured  history 
of  Inchan-whlte  relations  in  this  country. 
The  Indian  cannot  easily  forget  the  white 
man's  attempt.s  to  exterminate  his  people, 
their  forcible  removal  from  ancestral  lands, 
the  e3crts  to  convert  them  from  their  an- 
cient religions,  and  the  guarantees  of  rights 
to  traditional  homelands  that  were  so  often 
broker,  in  practice.  The  record  is  varied;  no 
one  tribe's  story  is  an  exact  duplicate  of 
another's.  But  ail  share  a  history  of  subju- 
gation and  deliberate  attempts  to  destroy 
their  diverse  cultures — sometimes  by  force, 
at  other  times  by  missionary  zeal.  And  al- 
ways their  very  "identity  and  diversity  (as 
N.wahos,  Plm.^.s.  Cherokees.  Pawnees,  etc.) 
were  obscured  by  the  common  misnomer 
'■Indian." 

Concern  for  the  education  of  American 
Indians  appe.ired  early  in  the  history  of  the 
English  colonies  in  the  New  World.  Dart- 
mouth was  founded  for  the  education  of 
■youth  of  Indian  tribes  .  .  .  and  also  of  Eng- 
lish youth  and  others."  Harvard  was  estab- 
hshed  for  the  schooling  of  English  and  Indian 
youth,  and  the  campus  of  William  and  Mary 
still  treasures  an  early  building  erected  for 
Indians.  But  the  issues  raised  by  the  white 
m.ans  efforts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  his 
education.ll  tradition  to  the  natives  of  the 
New  World  were  clearly  defined  at  an  early 
date— and  still  endure.  Benjamin  Franklin 
told  of  the  response  by  Indian  lenders  to  an 
oSer  of  edu;,.tion  for  Indian  youth: 

"You  who  are  wise  must  know  that  differ- 
ent nations  have  different  conceptions  of 
things  and  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss 
if  our  lde:is  of  this  kind  of  education  happen 
nut  to  be  the  same  as  yours.  We  have  had 
some  experience  with  it  Several  of  our  young 
people  were  formerly  brought  up  a'  the  col- 
leges cf  the  northern  provinces:  but  when 
tiiey  came  back  to  us.  they  were  bad  run- 
ners, ipnonnt  of  every  means  of  living  in 
the  woods  .  .  .  totally  good  for  nothing.  We 
are,  however  .  .  .  obliged  by  your  kind  of- 
fer ..  .  and  to  show  our  grateful  sense  of  it. 
if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  up  a 
dozon  of  their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care 
of  their  educations:  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know  and  make  men  of  them." 

Today,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  In- 
dian children  are  in  American  schools  About 
*ialf  of  them  are  the  educational  respotisl- 
bility  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA), 
which  is  an  agency  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  But  the  problems  of  education  and 
cultur.=il  differences  remain.  After  two  years 
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of  exhaustive  hearings  on  Indian  education, 
a  recent  Senate  subcommittee  report  was 
entitled  "Indian  Education:  A  National 
Tragedy — A  National   Challenge." 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  indi- 
cated by  the  record  of  absenteeism,  retarda- 
tion, and  dropout  rates  In  Indian  schools. 
Yet,  despite  the  dreary  statistics,  more  Indian 
children  are  coming  to  school,  and  they  are 
remaining  in  school  longer.  Ti.us,  the  issues 
in  Indian  education  today  cut  to  the  core 
of  the  problems  facing  all  American  educa- 
tion— the  quality  of  educational  environ- 
ment, its  responsiveness  to  the  rich  diversity 
of  American  life,  the  roles  of  federal  and 
state  governments  in  supporting  the  educa- 
tional enterprise,  and.  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  the  decree  to  -tthich  the  local 
community  shall  share  in  educational  deci- 
sion making. 

The  position  of  the  Indian  differs  from 
that  of  other  minorities,  because  Congress. 
as  it  extended  its  rule  across  the  continent. 
recognized  the  Indian  tribes  as  sovereign  na- 
tions, and  concluded  some  400  separate 
treaties  with  them.  Many  of  these  agree- 
ments promised  education  as  one  of  the 
federal  services  that  would  be  provided  in 
exchange  for  Indian  lands. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  uneasy  about  runninc  schools  it- 
self and  sought  to  turn  over  responsibility 
to  other  agencies.  During  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  funds  were  distributed  to  various 
religious  denominations  to  maintain  mission 
schools.  But  public  protest  against  federal 
aid  to  sectarian  schools  led  the  go-,  ernment 
to  discontinue  the  practice.  .^  a  result,  a 
system  of  federally  operated  schools  was  de- 
veloped. (The  government  chose  to  close 
down  two  successful  nineteenth  century  In- 
dian school  systems  organized  by  the  Chero- 
kee and  the  Choctaw.) 

Paying  little  attention  to  the  muUitude  of 
linguistic  and  other  cultural  differences 
anions:  the  tribes,  and  the  varied  traditions 
of  child  rearing  in  preparation  for  adulthood 
in  the  tribal  communities,  the  go\ ernment 
entered  the  school  business  with  a  vi'ior  that 
caused  consternation  among  the  Indlnns.  The 
package  deal  tiiat  accompanied  literacy  in- 
cluded continuing  efforts  to  "civilize  the 
natives."  Old  abandoned  Army  forts  were 
converted  into  boardma:  schools,  children 
were  removed — sometimes  forcibly — long  dis- 
tances from  their  homes,  the  use  cf  Indian 
languages  by  children  was  forbidden  under 
threat  of  corpora!  punishment,  students  were 
boarded  out  to  white  families  during  vaca- 
tion times,  and  native  religl.jns  ■were  sup- 
pressed. These  practices  were  rationalized  by 
the  notion  that  tlie  removal  from  the  in- 
fluence of  home  and  tribe  was  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  preparing  the  Ind:sn  child 
to  become  an  Anierican. 

The  Carlisle  Indian  School  In  Pennsylvania, 
perhaps  best  kiiown  for  its  famous  alumnus, 
the  athlete  Jim  Tnorpe.  he!p>ed  to  usher  in 
this  isnommious  jx^riod  in  tlie  historv  of 
education  for  Indians.  The  policy  might  even 
have  succeeded  in  obliterating  Indian  cul- 
tures and  destroying  Indian  children,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  two  factors.  First,  the  facili- 
ties r-vailable  were  totally  inadequate,  leaving 
enormous  numbers  of  children  untouched 
by  the  policy's  influence,  and  .second,  chil- 
dren resisted  the  system  by  running  away, 
and  lower  echelon  BIA  personnel  sometimes 
conspired  with  Indian  families  to  keep  the 
children  at  home. 

Attempts  to  force  Indians  into  the  white 
man's  mold  extended  to  economic  policy  as 
well.  The  Dawes  Act  of  1887,  Ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  had  no  tradition  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land,  and  that  some  tribes 
did  no  farming,  distributed  tracts  of  reserva- 
tion lands,  called  allotments,  in  parcels  of 
forty  to  160  acres.  The  result  was  disastrous 
for  the  Indians,  because  the  land  left  over 
after  the  allotments  were  made  was  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  government,  and  some 
unsuccessful  Indians  lost  even  their  allot- 
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ments.  But  the  restilt  was  extremely  profit- 
able for  those  who.  by  1934,  had  managed  to 
grab  ninety  million  acres  of  former  Indian 
lands. 

Both  the  educational  and  the  economic 
policies  of  this  period  led  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Indians  and  to  the  shattering 
of  their  morale.  The  bitterness  of  that  era 
remains  in  the  living  memory  of  many  older 
Indi.'ins  today. 

The  general  pattern  of  corruption  and  In- 
tolerance of  cultural  differences  that  was 
characteristic  of  .American  society  in  the 
1920s  pervaded  the  Indian  Service  as  well, 
and  led  to  a  Senate  investigation  that  pro- 
duced the  best  critical  survey  of  federal  In- 
dian programs  conducted  to  that  date.  The 
Merlam  Report  of  1928  called  for  a  reversal 
of  former  policy  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Indian  family  and  social  structure  rather 
than  destroy  it,  to  expand  day  schools  and  to 
humanize  the  boarding  schools,  to  stimulate 
community  participation  and  to  relate 
needs  of  Indian  youth. 

The  ensuing  years  ushered  in  a  more 
humane  and  creative  period  in  Indian  af- 
fairs. It  was  the  era  of  the  New  Deal  and 
generally  progressive  legislation.  John  Col- 
lier, commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  was 
empathetlc  to  Indian  problems  and  a  strong 
proponent  of  the  value  of  cultural  diversity 
and  the  rights  of  Indian  people.  The  Indian 
Reorganization  Act,  passed  in  1934.  put  a 
stop  to  land  allotments.  Tribal  government* 
were  formed,  funds  were  pooled  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lost  lands,  and  community  schools 
were  built.  Although  problems  of  poverty 
and  economic  development  remained  to  be 
solved  fully,  it  was  a  generally  exciting  and 
hopeful  period. 

World  War  II  brought  a  cutback  in  federal 
spending  for  the  New  Deal  Indian  programs, 
and  before  they  could  be  vigorously  re- 
newed another  radical  reversal  in  policy  took 
place  that  today  leaves  its  mark  in  anger, 
suspicion,  and  fear  that  will  not  be  easily 
erased. 

The  new  policy,  known  as  "termination," 
was  instituted  in  the  1950s  and  aimed  to 
sever  reservations  from  the  services  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Although  different 
in  form,  it  smacked  of  the  allotmerit  era  and 
other  previous  attempts  by  the  governm.ent 
to  escape  its  obligations  to  Indians  by  forcing 
them  into  the  general  population.  Even  when 
they  received  large  sums  of  money  for  their 
lands,  the  Indians  enjoyed  little  lasting  bene- 
fit, and  many  former  reservation  residents 
became  city  dwellers—too  often  lower-class 
with  their  income  from  tribal  resources  gone. 
The  experience  of  the  Klamath  of  Oregon 
who  lost  their  timberland  income,  ha.s  served 
as  a  warning;  to  all  reservation  Indians.  They 
are  wary  of  any  program  leading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  hated  termination. 

Although  the  termination  policy  has  been 
currently  halted,  all  contemporary  issues  in 
Indian  affairs — including  Indian  education — 
are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  possible  rela- 
tionship to  the  ending  of  federal  services  to 
Indians. 

Within  this  shifting  pattern  of  g-ivernment 
policy,  the  federal  -"^chool  system  for  Indians 
hab  grown  tremendously  in  size  and  complex- 
it-  from  its  small  beginning  at  the  turn  of 
The  conturv  At  present,  the  BIA  operates  226 
'chools  located  in  Alaska,  Arizona.  New- 
Mexico.  North  Dakota,  and  ffouth  Dakota — 
states  where  the  greate:st  concentrations  of 
Indians  are  to  be  found.  There  are  schools 
also  in  California.  Florida.  Iowa.  Kansas. 
Lou'slana.  Mississinpi.  Montana.  Nevada. 
North  Car.olina.  Oklahnma.  Oregon,  and  Utah. 

Most  rf  the  sclv.^ol.-  located  off  reser^■a- 
tions  are  .■secondary  school^  wrh  boarding  fa- 
cilities. The  majority  of  elementary  schools, 
both  dav  and  boarding,  are  located  on  reser- 
vaticns. "Attending  this  far-flung  school  sys- 
tem are  almost  35,000  Indian  children  in 
boarding  schools,  more  than  15.000  in  day 
schools,  and  nearly  4,000  who  are  housed  in 
dormltorieR  close  to  reservations,   while  at- 
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tending  local  public  schools.  The  BIA  also 
ac'.ministers  federal  funds  under  the  John- 
son-C'Ma:;ey  Act  for  some  63.000  Indian 
youngsters  attending  public  schools  on  or 
near  reservations,  runs  programs  for  some 
30.C00  adults,  and  offers  a  modest  scholar- 
ship program  for  4,000  college  undergradu- 
ates. 

Like  other  growing  school  sy.stems,  cnrol'.- 
ment  In  the  BIA  schools  dottbled  from  1959 
to  19G7.  The  present  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Indian  population  on  reservations  Is  3.3  per 
cent  per  year,  three  times  the  rate  of  lncrea.se 
for  the  national  population  at  largo.  More 
than  200.000  Indians  out  of  a  total  estimated 
population  of  fewer  than  a  million  are  of 
school  age.  and  the  bureau  Is  responsible  for 
educating  nearly  half  of  them. 

This  natural  population  Increase  is  com- 
pounded by  the  rather  recent  acceptance  of 
universal  schooling  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians generally,  and  the  growing  expectation 
that  It  extend  through  secondary  school  and 
into  college.  At  present,  grades  eight  and 
ten  have  the  highest  dropout  rates,  but  the 
numbers  remaining  In  school  longer  appear 
to  be  growing  yearly.  A  generation  ago,  for 
e.xample,  only  one  child  out  of  four  school- 
age    Navahos    was    In    school.    Today,    more 
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and  regulations  of  the  federal  clvU  service 
system.  Consequently,  teachers  in  Indian 
schools  meet  national  standards.  The  civil 
service  requires  at  least  a  B.A.  degree  from 
an  accredited  university  and  training  In  ed- 
ucation or  relatively  high  scores  on  nation- 
al teaching  tests.  Salaries  have  also  risen  to 
national  levels,  ranging  at  present  from 
$7,649  to  812,119.  These  standards  represent 
a  vast  Improvement  over  the  past,  and  there 
are  generally  few  differences  between  BIA 
teachers  and  public  school  teachers  in  re- 
gard to  educational  baclcground,  sex,  experi- 
ence, and  age. 

However,  the  establishment  of  rigid  i»- 
qulrements  for  certification  within  the  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  operating  to  keep  Indians 
from  easily  entering  the  teaching  ranks.  Ef- 
forts to  Improve  this  situation  by  the  employ- 
ment of  paraprofessionals  are  being  made, 
but  these  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  moving 
Increasing  nu.mbers  of  Indians  professionals 
Into  decis!oi-;-niiklng  positions  within  the 
schools  themselves. 

At  present,  16  per  cent  of  the  teachers  In 
BIA  schools  are  Indians.  But  fewer  Indians 
are  entering  teaching  now,  compared  with 
twenty  years  ago,  and  most  Indian  teachers 
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re-*i2[|  i^ot  assigned  to  teach  In  their  home  com- 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  children  are,  and     \>fr_nltles. 
dropout  rates  ore  no  greater  than  the  na-         (Controversy  over  goals  for  Indian  educa 


tional  levels.  The  Hopl  too  are  making  extra- 
ordinary progress,  But  In  some  tribes  the  pic- 
ture is  far  less  bright. 

To  keep  pace  w^lth  growing  enrollment,  the 
BIA  has  sought  to  provide  classroom  space 
by  a  crash  program  of  building  schools  both 
on  and  off  the  reservations.  And  because  the 
federal  government  has  not  Instituted  the 
kind  of  road  building  program  that  would 
have  made  school  attendance  more  feasible 
in  remote  are.is,  an  extensive  pattern  of 
boarding  schools  has  been  maint.ained,  and 
transfers  to  public  schools  have  been  en- 
couraged. 

Like  schools  all  over  the  country,  those 
for  Indians  are  r,  mixed  lot.  While  older 
buildings  with  unattractive  barracks-Uke 
dormitories  remain,  the  newer  BIA  schools 
are  modern  structures  that  could  sit  com- 
fortably in  any  of  the  more  affluent  suburbs 
of  the  nation.  Complete  with  Inviting  cafe- 
terias, spacious  dormitories  with  semiprlvate 
sleeping  quarters,  large  social  halls,  and  audi- 
torium-gymnasiums, they  Include  modern 
classrooms  with  the  latest  textbooks  and 
equipment.  If  these  new  school  plants  are  to 
be  subjected  to  any  criticism,  it  is  that  they 
are  too  conventional,  too  much  like  schools 
that  might  be  anywhere.  They  have  not  been 
imaginatively  styled  for  the  communities 
they  sene.  While  conditions  vary  depending 
upon  the  administration,  often  the  interiors 
of  these  suburban-type  school  buildings  of- 
fer no  Indication  that  the  children  within 
them  are  Indian.  There  are,  of  course,  notable 
exceptions,  among  them  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  School  at  Santa  Fe.  which,  al- 
though in  an  older  building,  clearly  honors 
the  Indian  heritage  of  Its  students. 

It  is  characteristic,  too,  that  the  usual 
federal  school  sits  apart  from  the  Indian 
community  it  serves.  Located  on  or  off  re- 
servation, in  a  compound  surrounded  by  a 
fence,  it  is  an  enclave  of  federal  property. 
On  reservation,  the  life  of  the  staff  tends 
to  be  quite  separate  from  that  of  the  local 
people.  The  schools  are  characterized  by 
what  has  come  to  be  called  "compound  cul- 
ture," in  which  staff  members  generally  so- 
cialize with  one  another  rather  than  with  the 
Indians.  There  is  little  visiting  back  and  forth 
in  the  community. 

The  BIA  system  has  its  share  of  concerned 
professionals  as  well  as  those  who  find  safety 
within  the  protective  confines  of  a  tenured 
civil  service  system.  And  staff  turnover  Is 
high:  the  Isolation  and  the  compound  cul- 
ture do  not  appeal  to  many. 

With  rare  exceptions,  employment  In  the 
Bchools  of  the  BIA  is  subject  to  the  rules 


tion  becomes  evident  In  the  area  of  curricu- 
lum. Inhumane,  forced  asslmilatlonlst  prac- 
tices are  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  Today, 
some  would  like  to  see  the  schools  emphasize 
traditional  Indian  life.  Others  see  the  schools 
serving  the  function  of  teaching  "Anglo"  cul- 
ture. Growing  among  Indians  and  educators 
alike  is  the  desire  to  develop  curricula  that 
are  pluralistic  in  emphases — retaining  re- 
spect for  the  various  Indian  traditions  and 
for  Indian  Identity  while  teaching  skills 
needed  for  life  in  urban.  indu.strlal  America 
as  well  as  on  the  reservations,  where  new  eco- 
nomic and  political  developments  are  taking 
place. 

The  complexity  of  the  currlcultim  prob- 
lem Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  even  today 
two-thirds  of  all  Indian  children  entering 
BIA  schools  have  little  or,  no  skill  in  Eng- 
lish. There  are  nearly  30a^Jndlan  languages 
in  use  today:  more  than  one-half  of  the  In- 
dian youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  use  their  native  tongue.  All  In- 
dians express  a  concern  that  the  schools  teach 
English,  and  experience  Indicates  that  pro- 
grams In  Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage (TESL)  provide  a  more  valid  and 
humane  way  to  teach  English  than  to  de- 
pend upon  expostu-e.  TESL  programs  have 
been  developed  and  instituted,  but  funding 
language  programs  in  both  BIA  and  public 
schools  is  a  perennial  problem.  Of  the  $7.5- 
m'lllon  appropriated  for  the  National  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act,  only  $300,000  is  being 
spent  on  Indian  programs  benefiting  773 
children. 

Aside  from  the  TESL  program,  curriculum 
and  methodology  for  Indian  children  are  lit- 
tle different  from  those  emploved  in  schools 
throughout  America.  Minlmiun  or  no  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  Indian  heritage,  or  to 
contemporary  Issuee  in  Indian  life.  On  the 
whole,  attention  to  the  pedagogical  com- 
plexities of  cross-cultiu-al  education  has 
been  neglected  by  educators  despite  their 
clear  relationship  to  school  success  or  failure, 
and  very  few  social  scientists  have  concerned 
themselves  with  Indian  children  and  the 
preparation  of  teachers  to  work  especially 
in  this  setting.  It  is  usual  for  the  schools  to 
Ignore  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  children 
as  if  it  didn't  exist — or  worse,  as  if  it  re- 
quired eradication. 

An  exciting  departure  in  Indian  educa- 
tion is  provided  by  the  program  of  the 
DI^fE  (Demonstration  in  Navaho  Education) 
experimental  school  at  Rough  Rock,  Ari- 
zona. Instruction  in  Navaho  language  and 
culture  Is  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  the 
school  itself  Is  supervised  by  an  all-Navaho 


school  board.  The  newly  organized  first  In- 
dian college,  the  Navaho  Junior  College  at 
Many  Farms,  is  also  gearing  its  curriculum 
to  the  special  needs  of  Indian  students. 
These  are  among  the  first  tribal-run  schools' 
since  the  Choctaw  and  the  Cherokee  ran 
their  own  school  systems  during  the  last 
century. 

Critics  of  the  BIA  and  Ite  schools  are  re- 
sponding to  conditions  that  are  sometimes 
peculiar  to  the  BIA,  but  in  other  cases  are 
not  unlike  those  foimd  throughout  Ameri- 
can education:  the  discontinuity  between 
teacher  education  Institutions  and  the 
aohools  in  which  their  graduates  will  be 
teaching;  the  inadequate  number  of  Indians 
recruited  into  teaching;  the  lack  of  imder- 
standlng  and  empathy  for  the  cultiu^liy  dif- 
ferent and  the  poor;  tmstiltable  instructional 
materials;  Inadequate  professional  leader- 
ship: and  the  lack  of  involvement  of  the 
commtuilties  being  served. 

Aside  from  its  inheritance  of  distrust  and 
suspicion  stemming  from  an  earlier  era,  the 
BIA  is  also  beset  with  all  the  usual  problems 
faced  by  an  entrenched  bureaucratic  sys- 
tem. Official  policy  from  above  is  often  frus- 
trated by  inadequate  execution  in  the  field. 
Indeed,  the  educational  staff  in  the  field  is 
responsible  to  BIA  area  offices  concerned  with 
many  matters  other  than  education,  rather 
than  to  the  director  of  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Also,  the  system  tends  to  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  the  traditional  structure  and 
methods:  advancement  into  administration 
is  through  the  ranks  and  encourages  the  pro- 
motion of  those  defensive  of  the  system 
rather  than  those  who  are  Innovative  or  ex- 
perimentally inclined.  Most  Important,  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability,  at  all  levels, 
are  to  the  bureau  rather  than  to  the  Indian 
communities. 

Part  of  the  BIA's  difficulty  is  due  to  -.lie 
fact  that,  while  it  maintains  an  educational 
system  of  its  own,  It  has  been  committed  to 
the  principle  that,  whenever  possible,  Indian 
children  should  be  placed  in  public  schools. 
This  policy  is  in  keeping  with  assimllationist 
goals,  the  general  reluctance  of  the  federal 
government  to  run  a  school  system,  and  "he 
unwillingness,  except  on  a  small  experi- 
mental basis,  to  allow  Indians  to  run  the;r 
own  schools.  This  ambivalent  position  of  pre- 
siding over  a  school  system  dedicated  to  its 
own  demise  is  not  conducive  to  adequate 
Congressional  funding,  support,  and  plan- 
ning. 

States  and  local  communities  generally 
have  been  unwilling  to  assume  educational 
responsibility  for  Indians  living  on  reserva- 
tions because  the  land  is  tax-free.  Therefore. 
the  federal  government  has  provided  sub- 
sidies to  reimburse  public  schools  for  the 
education  of  Indian  students. 

But  the  transfer  of  Indians  to  public 
-ciiools  is  a  two-edged  sword.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  seems  reasonable  that  public  edu- 
cation allows  the  Indian  child  accets  to  com- 
mon .<:ch'->oling  along  with  others.  It  appears 
to  encourage  integration,  and  it  supports 
the  rights  of  states  to  oversee  education.  It 
appeals  to  liberals  as  a  means  of  rescuing 
Indians  from  the  custodianship  of  the  BIA, 
which  smacks  of  a  colonial  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  attendance  at  public 
schools  has  frequently  placed  the  Indian 
child  in  the  position  of  a  minority  group 
w^ithin  a  largely  white  institution.  It  often 
puts  him  In  a  position  of  economic  and  social 
disadvantage,  especially  in  areas  with  long 
histories  of  antipathy  toward  the  Indian 
population.  Sometimes  the  public  schools  are 
a  greater  distance  from  home  than  the  bu- 
reau day  schools,  and  in  some  instances  the 
federally  supervised  BIA  school  is  superior 
to  the  local  public  school  in  facilities  and 
staff,  as  well  as  in  attention  to  the  special 
needs  of  Indian  children. 

In  addition,  Indians  have  rarely  been  in  a 
strong  political  position  in  their  local  com- 
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munltles,  and  thus  have  had  little  say  over 
the  design  of  programs  and  the  allocation 
of  funds  received  for  their  people  by  the 
local  school  districts.  And  again,  in  the  light 
of  the  long  hi.story  of  Indian-white  relations, 
transfer  to  public  schools  without  approval 
of  the  local  Indian  community  is  suspected 
as  a  policy  of  reneging  on  the  federal  obliga- 
tions to  provide  education. 

Growing  Indian  political  consciousness  has 
led  sever,-.l  Rio  Grande  pueblos  to  institute 
court  actions  charging  misappropriations  ol 
federal  funds  by  local  public  school  beards: 
Indians  are  exercising  their  vote  to  elect 
sci/jol  board  members:  and  demands  are 
being  made  that  no  school  transfers  take 
place  v.ithout  community  approval. 

L.creasingly,  nevertheless,  the  problems  of 
Indian  education  are  likely  to  be  found  In 
the  public  schools.  Since  World  War  II, 
gro.vi'ng  numbers  of  American  Indians,  to- 
getl'.cr  with  other  rural  Americans,  have 
moved  to  the  cities.  Some  have  gone  on  their 
cft-E.  searching  for  jobs,  others  m  urban  re- 
locatin  prosrams  designed  by  the  federal 
goverim'--:"it  to  assist  young  Indians  to  mcve 
from  the  reservations  to  url;an  employment. 
One-third  cf  the  Indian  popula'^ion  now  lives 
in  Cities,  although  for  many  reservation  ties 
re:r.:i:n  strong  and  there  is  much  moving 
back  and  forth. 

For  those  Indian  children  who  are  recent 
migrants  to  the  city,  school  ger.erally  mean.s 
atte.idance  at  a  large  inner-city  slum  schcol, 
where  they  are  submerged  among  the  rest  of 
the  "disadvantaged"  children  of  the  city.  The 
aosence  of  special  programs  to  meet  their 
particular  needs,  plus  the  high  transiency 
rate  typical  of  many,  is  not  conducive  to 
successful  completion  ol  school  procrams.  and 
drcp'-Ut  rr.tes  r.re  high.  As  members  of  the 
urban  poor,  they  lose  out  In  the  competition 
with  other  larger  and  more  powerful  inincr- 
Ities  as  recipients  of  federal  programs. 

Virtually  every  critic  of  American  Indian 
educatleii  has  pointed  to  the  urgent  need 
to  elevate  the  BIA,  which  is  now  a  relatively 
lo'.v-level  bureau  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Some,  such  as  Alvln  M.  Jcsephy 
reporting  to  President  Kennedy,  have  argued 
for  transferring  the  BIA  to  the  executive 
office  cf  the  President  where  it  would  be  more 
visible  .ind  have  a  mandate  for  cliaiige.  Other., 
have  urged  that  it  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, kept  Intact,  and  be  placed  under  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  or  Adminibtrator  for  Ir.dlan 
Aflalrs.  Still  others  have  proposed  that  the 
educational  functions  of  the  BIA  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Education  in  HEW.  A 
proposal  for  a  more  fundanienta!  change  was 
made  in  a  C.irne'gic  Corpora* ion  report  that 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  federal  tomniis- 
sion  to  assume  control  of  Indian  education, 
with  an  e.vpiiclt  mandate  to  transfer  this  con- 
trol to  Indian  c-nrmuiiltles  within  five  years. 
The  report  was  careful  to  state  that  it  wis  not 
calling  for  termination,  but  rather  the  con- 
tiruiation  of  federal  responsibility  except  with 
Indian  control. 

The  recent  Senate  subcommittee  report 
elected  to  retain  the  BIA  in  an  elevated  po- 
sition within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Taking  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  fulfilling 
federal  responsibilities  to  Indians,  it  urged 
that  the  federal  Indian  school  system  be  de- 
veloped Into  an  exemplary  system  that  can 
play  an  important  role  In  improving  educa- 
tion for  Indian  children.  In  addition,  it  rec- 
ommended increased  and  extended  funding 
to  public  schools,  calling  for  the  Involvement 
of  Indians  in  the  planning,  execution,  and 
evaluation  ol  the  use  to  which  the  funds  are 
put.  Over  and  above  the  strengthening  of 
eating  schools.  It  urged  policies  that  permit 
trtbal  governments  and  Indian  communities 
to  run  their  own  schools. 

In  calling  for  the  government  to  commit 
Itself  to  a  national  policy  of  educational  ex- 
oeUence  for  Indian  children,  the  report  em- 
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phaslzed  the  need  for  maximum  participa- 
tion and  control  by  Indian  adults  and  com- 
munities, more  demonstration  and  experi- 
mental programs,  and  a  substantial  increase 
In  appropriations  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Tne  1960s  was  a  penod  of  intense  search 
and  evaluation  concerning  American  Indian 
education.  It  began  with  greit  hope  for 
change  with  President  Kennedy's  proposed 
task  force  to  examine  tl.c  problems,  and 
ended  with  a  call  for  a  national  commit- 
ment to  excellence.  In  the  interim,  wliile 
termination  practices  have  halted,  little  has 
happened  to  change  the  Indians'  basic  posi- 
tion Ol  puuerle.  sness.  and  Indian  affairs  have 
continued  to  take  a  back  scat  In  Department 
of  the  Interior  programs. 

It  is  too  scon  to  jucige  the  pjhcies  of  the 
1970s,  but  certain  aspects  are  clear.  The 
myths  of  the  vanishing  and  silent  Indians 
have  been  shattered.  Active  participation  and 
organization  by  American  Indians  themselves 
are  growing,  whether  in  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indian  Tribes,  meetings 
such  as  the  National  Indian  Education  Con- 
ference, or  the  proliferating  groups  of  orga- 
nized college  students  and  "Red  Power"  ad- 
vocates. 

Despite  the  pessimistic  past  there  are  still 
time  and  great  promise  for  America.  The 
heterogeneity  of  the  Indian  populations 
matches  that  of  the  nation.  If  we  can  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  education  needs  of  culturally 
dilTerent  groups,  many  ol  whose  members 
resist  loss  of  identity  in  a  common,  bland 
"melting  pot,"  if  we  can  provide  flexible  pro- 
grams with  massive  federal  funding  that  al- 
lows people  themselves  to  engage  in  the  edu- 
cational enterprise  and  to  develop  the  pro- 
grams best  suited  for  their  children,  we  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  tackling  the  needs 
of  all  American  education. 

The  old  chiefs  are  gone:  the  young  men  are 
to  be  found  in  school  rather  than  in  the 
woods,  but  the  lesson  is  clear.  It  Is  not  Just 
the  Indian  who  has  to  learn  from  tis.  there 
Is  much  to  be  learned  from  him — the  values 
Inherent  in  group  identity;  respect  for  na- 
ture; the  right  of  men  to  participate  In  the 
lixstitutions  that  affect  their  lives:  and  that 
no  policy  or  program,  regardless  of  how  well 
Intended,  will  succeed  without  his  approval. 

[From  Ramparts,  February  1970 1 

The  Red  Man's  Bt'RD-N 

(By  Peter  Collier) 

W^hen  fourteen  Indian  college  students  In- 
vaded Alcatraz  on  a  cold,  foggy  morning  in 
the  first  part  of  November-  -claiming  owner- 
.shlp  "by  right  of  discovery,"  and  citing  an 
1868  treaty  allowing  the  Sioux  possession  of 
iinuse>d  federal  lands— 'they  seemed  In  a  light- 
heart  ?ci  mood.  After  establishing  their  beach- 
head, they  told  the  press  that  they  had  come 
there  because  Alcatraz  already  had  all  the 
necessary  featttres  of  a  reservation;  danger- 
c.i.-l"  uniihabitable  buildings:  no  fresh  wa- 
ter: inadequate  sanitc.tiou.  '.ilid  t;:e  certainty 
cf  M.ial  unemplovmcnt.  They  said  ti.ey  were 
p\:.niiing  to  make  the  five  full-time  rare- 
takers  w^ards  of  a  Bureau  of  Caucasian  Affairs 
and  offered  to  take  this  troublesome  rea! 
estate  off  the  white  man's  hands  for  $24. 
payment  to  be  made  in  glass  beads.  The 
newspapers  played  it  up  big,  calling  the  In- 
dians a  "raiding  party."  When,  after  a  19-hour 
stay,  the  Indians  were  persuaded  to  leave  the 
Island,  everyone  agreed  that  It  had  been  a 
good  publicity  stunt. 

If  the  Indians  had  ever  been  Joking  about 
Alcatraz.  however.  It  was  with  the  bitter  irony 
that  fills  colonial  subjects'  discourse  with  the 
mother-country.  'When  they  returned  to  the 
mainland,  they  didn't  fall  back  into  the  cigar- 
store  stoicism  that  is  suppKDsedly  the  red 
man's  prime  virtue.  In  fact,  their  first  Inva- 
sion ignited  a  series  of  meetings  and  strategy- 
sessions;  two  weeks  later  they  returned  to 
the  rock,  this  time  with  a  force  of  nearly  100 
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persons,  a  supply  network,  and  the  clear  In- 
tention of  staying.  What  had  begun  as  a  way 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
contemporary  Indian,  developed  into  a  plan 
for  doing  something  about  it.  And  when  the 
government,  acting  through  the  General 
Services  Administration,  gave  them  a  dead- 
line for  leaving,  the  Indians  replied  with 
demands  of  their  ow  n :  Alcatraz  was  theirs, 
they  said,  and  it  would  take  U.S.  Marshals  to 
remove  them  and  their  families;  they  planned 
to  turn  the  Island  Into  a  major  cultural  cen- 
ter and  research  facility;  tiiey  ■would  nego- 
tiate only  the  mechanics  of  deeding  over  the 
land,  and  that  only  with  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  Hlckel  during  a  face  to  face  meeting. 
The  Secretary  never  showed  up.  but  tiie  gov- 
ernment's deadlines  were  withdrawn. 

"On  this  island,  1  saic  not  uhet'-.rr  the 
people  had  pergonal  property,  for  :t  seemed  to 
TUP.  that  whatever  one  liad.  they  all  took  sliare 
of.  especially  of  eatable  things." — Christopher 
Columbus. 

Alcatraz  is  Indian  territory:  The  old  w.-irn- 
Ing  to  "Keep  Off  U.S.  Property"  now  reads 
"Keep  off  Indian  Property:"  security  guards 
■with  red  armbands  stand  ne.-.r  the  docks  to 
make  sure  it  is  obeyed.  Wj.-nen  tend  fires 
beneath  huge  iron  cauldrons  filled  with  food, 
while  their  kids  play  frisbee  in  what  was 
once  a  convicts'  exercise  yr  rd  Some  of  the 
men  work  on  the  prison's  wirlt;g  system  or 
try  to  get  more  cellblocks  cleared  out  for  the 
Indian  people  who  are  arrivin;;  dally  from 
all  over  the  country;  others  sit  fishing  on  the 
wharf  with  hand-lines,  watching  quietly  as 
the  rip-tides  churn  in  the  Bay.  During  the 
day.  rock  music  plays  over  portable  radios 
and  a  series  of  soap  oper:  s  flit  across  a  TV; 
at  night,  the  prison  is  filled  with  the  soft 
sounds  of  ceremonial  drums  and  eerie  songs 
In  Sioux,  Kiowa  and  Navajo. 

In  the  few  weeks  of  its  cxrcupation,  Alca- 
traz has  become  a  mecca,  a  sort  of  red  man's 
Selma.  Indian  people  come,  stay  a  few  days, 
and  then  leave,  taking  with  them  a  sense  of 
wonderment  that  it  has  happened.  Middle- 
aged  "establishment"  Indians  are  there.  They 
mix  virlth  younger  insurgents  like  Lehman 
Brightman  (the  militant  Sioux  who  heads  a 
red  power  organization  called  the  United 
Native  Americans).  Mad-Bear  Anderson  (the 
Iroquois  traditionalist  from  upstate  New 
York  who  fought  to  get  the  United  Nations 
to  stop  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
flooding  of  precious  Seneca  Indian  lands  i . 
Sid  Mills  (the  young  Yakima  who  demanded 
a  discharge  from  the  Army  after  returning 
from  Vlet-Nam  so  that  he  could  fight  his 
re.al  war — against  the  state  of  Washington's 
denial  of  his  people's  fishing  rights),  and 
Al  Bridges  (one  of  the  leaders  of  the  first 
Washington  fish-ins  in  1964,  who  now  faces 
a  possible  ten-year  prison  sentence  for  defy- 
ing the  state  Fish  and  Game  Commission!. 
Tlie  composition  of  the  ad  hoc  Indian  Com- 
munity changes  constantly,  but  the  purpose 
remains  the  same:  to  make  Alcatraz  a  power- 
ful symbol  of  liberation  springing  out  of 
the  long  American  imprisonment. 

The  people  enjoy  themselves,  spending  a 
lot  of  time  sitting  around  the  cimpfire  talk- 
ing and  gossipln?  But  there  is  a  sense  of 
urgency  beneath  the  apparent  lassitude. 
Richard  Oakes,  a  27-ycar-o!d  Mohawk  who 
worked  in  high  steel  construction  before 
coming  West  to  go  v>  college,  is  one  of  the 
elected  spokesmen.  Sitting  at  a  desk  in  the 
old  Warden's  Office  he  talks  about  the  hope 
of  beginning  a  new  organization,  the  Con- 
federacy of  American  Indian  Nations,  to  weld 
Indian  groups  all  over  the  country  into  one 
body  capable  of  taking  power  away  from  the 
white  bureiiucr.icy.  He  acknowledges  that 
the  pan-Indian  movements  which  have 
sprung  up  before  have  always  been  crushed. 
"But  time  is  running  out  for  us."  he  says 
"We  have  everything  at  stake.  And  If  we 
don't  make  it  now,  then  we'll  get  trapped 
at  the  bottom  of  that  white  world  out  there. 
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and  wind  up  as  some  kind  of  Jack  Jones 
with  a  social  security  number  and  that's  all. 
Not  just  on  Alcatraz.  but  every  place  else, 
the  Indian  is  in  his  h«t  stand  for  cultural 
survival." 

This  sentiment  Is  reflected  In  the  slogans 
lettered  on  walls  all  over  the  prison,  the  red 
paint  bleeding  down  onto  the  concrete.  One 
of  them  declared:   -Betler  Red  than  De^id." 

••/  also  heard  of  numerous  instances  in 
which  our  men  liad  cut  out  the  private  parts 
of  females  and  wore  them  in  their  hats  while 
Tiding  in  the  ranks."— A  U.S.  Army  Ueuten- 
.ant,  testifying  about  the  Sand  Creek  Massa- 
cre of  1864. 

The  Alcatraz  occup.ition  Is  st:ll  popularly 
regarded  as  the  engaging  fun  and  games  of 
Indian  college  kids.  In  Its  news  coverage  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard's  feeble  attempt  to 
blockade  ships  running  supplies  to  the  Is- 
land, one  local  television  station  found 
amusement  In  showing  their  films  to  the 
musical  accompaniment  of  U.S.  cavalry  bugle 
calls.  It  w.^s  not  so  amusing  to  the  occupiers, 
however.  The  California  Indians  now  on  the 
Rock  know  that  their  people  were  decimated 
from  a  p>ipulatlon  of  100.000  in  1850  when 
the  gold  rush  settlers  arrived,  to  about  15.000 
thirty  vears  later,  and  that  whole  tnbes.  lan- 
gu  igesand  cultures  were  erased  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  There  are  South  Dakota  Indians 
there  whose  grandparents  were  alive  in  1890 
when  several  hundred  Siou.x.  mostly  women 
and  children  leaving  the  reservation  to  find 
food,  were  caught  at  Wounded  Knee,  killed, 
and  buried  In  a  common  grave — the  old 
daguerreotypes  still  showing  heavily-mus- 
tachioed soldiers  standing  stiffly  over  the 
frozen  bodies  like  hunters  with  their  trophies. 
Cowbovs  and  Indians  is  not  a  pleasant  game 
for  the  Alcatraz  Indians  and  some  must  won- 
der whether,  in  another  150  years.  German 
children  will  be  gaily  playing  Nazis  and  Jews. 

But  the  past  is  not  really  at  issue.  What 
Is  at  stake  today,  as  Richard  Oakes  says,  is 
cultural  survival.  Some  of  the  occupiers  have 
known  Indian  culture  all  Uielr  lives;  some 
have  been  partially  assimilated  away  from  it 
and  are  now  trying  to  return.  All  understand 
that  It  Is  In  Jeopardy,  and  they  want  some 
assurance  that  Indlan-ness  will  be  available 
to  their  children.  It  sounds  like  a  fair  request, 
but  fairness  has  never  ruled  the  destiny  of 
the  Indian  in  America.  In  fighting  for  sur- 
vival, the  Indians  of  Alcatraz  are  challenging 
the  lies  perpetuated  by  anthropologists  and 
bureaucrats  alike,  who  insist  that  the  red 
man  is  two  things:  an  incompetent  "ward- 
addicted  to  the  paternaUsm  of  government, 
and  an  anachronism  whose  past  Is  imprisoned 
in  white  history  and  whose  only  future  is  as 
an  Invisible  swimmer  In  the  American  main- 
stream The  people  on  Alcatraz  have  entered 
a  struggle  on  a  large  scale  that  parallels  the 
smaller,  individual  struggles  for  survival  that 
many  of  them  have  known  themselves;  It  Is 
the  win  to  exist  as  individuals  that  brought 
them  together  in  determination  to  exist  as 
a  people. 

■■Wlien  Robert  Kennedy  came,  that  was  the 
only  day  they  ever  showed  any  respect  for 
the  Indian,  just  on  that  one  day,  and  after 
that,  they  couldn't  care  less."— A  freshman 
student  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  High  School. 

One  of  the  original  14  on  Alcatraz  was  a 
pretty  22-year-old  Shoshone-Bannock  girl 
named  La  Nada  Means.  Her  hair  Is  long  and 
reddUh-black;  her  nose  arches  slightly  and 
prominent  cheekbones  square  out  her  face. 
Her  walk  Is  slightly  pldgeon-toed,  the  result 
of  a  childhood  disease  for  which  she  never 
received  treatment.  If  you  tell  her  that  she 
looks  very  Indian,  she  will  thank  you,  but 
with  a  searching  look  that  suggests  she  has 
heard  the  same  comment  before,  and  not  as  a 
compliment. 

"When  I  was  little."  she  says.  "I  remember 
my  family  as  being  very  poor.  There  were  12 
of  us  kids,  and  we  were  always  hungry.  I 
remember   sometimes   getting   to   the   point 
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where  I'd  eat  anything  I  could  get  my  hands 
on — leaves,  small  pieces  of  wood,  anything. 
The  other  thing  I  remember  Is  the  meanness 
of  the  small  towns  around  the  reservation. 
Blackfoot.  Pocatello — they  all  had  signs  in 
the  store  windows  to  keep  Indians  out.  One 
of  them  I'll  never  forget;  it  said.  'No  Indians 
or  Dogs  Allowed.'  There  were  Indians  stalls 
In  the  public  bathrooms;  Indians  weren't 
served  In  a  lot  of  the  restaurants;  and  we 
Just  naturally  all  sat  in  the  balcony  of  the 
theaters.  Youlearn  early  what  all  that  means. 
It  becomes  part  of  the  way  you  look  at 
yourself." 

She  grew  up  on  the  Fort  Hall  reservation 
in  southern  Idaho.  The  Jim  Crow  atmos- 
phere of  the  surrounding  small  towns  has 
lessened  somewhat  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  coming  of  the  civil-rights  bills,  but 
it  is  still  very  much  present  In  the  attitude 
of  white  townsfolk  towards  Indians.  And 
while  there  are  no  longer  the  small  out- 
breaks of  famine  that  occurred  on  the  reser- 
vation when  La  Nada  was  growing  up  in 
the  50's,  Fort  Hall  is  still  one  of  the  bleakest 
areas  in  the  country,  and  the  people  there 
are  among  the  poorest. 

Like  most  Indian  children  of  her  genera- 
tion (and  like  a  great  many  today) ,  La  Nad?. 
Means  was  sent  away  to  school.  Her  youth 
became  a  series  of  separations  from  home 
and  family,  each  more  traumatic  than  the 
one  before'-  The  first  school  she  attended  vva- 
St.  Mary's  School  for  Indian  Girls  in  Spring- 
field, South  Dakota.  "I  took  a  lot  of  clashes 
in  subjects  like  Laundry'  "  she  remembers. 
■where  the  classwork  was  washing  the  head- 
master s  clothes.  All  Indian  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  good  with  their  hands,  you  know, 
and  also  hard  workers,  so  we  dldnt  do  too 
much  regular  schoolwork  at  St.  Mary's.  They 
abo  had  what  they  called  a  Summer  Home 
Program  where  you're  sent  out  during  the 
.niinmer  break  to  live  with  a  white  family. 
It  was  supposed  to  teach  you  white  etiquette 
and  things  like  that,  and  make  you  forget 
your  savage  Indian  ways.  When  I  was  13.  I 
was  sent  up  to  Minnesota  where  I  became  a 
sort  of  housekeeper  for  the  summer.  I  don  '^ 
remember  too  much  about  it,  except  that 
the  wages  I  got,  about  S5  a  week,  were  sent 
back  to  St.  Mary's  and  I  never  saw  them. 
After  being  at  that  school  a  little  while.  I 
got  all  upset.  They  said  I  was  'too  outspoken.' 
and  e.xpelled  me.  After  I  got  back  to  Fort 
Hall.  I  had  my  lirst  breakdown." 

For  awhile  she  attended  public  school  in 
Blacklcwt,  the  small  town  bordering  the 
reservation.  She  was  suspended  because  she 
objected  to  the  racial  slurs  against  Indians 
which  were  built  Into  the  curriculum.  She 
was  15  when  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA)  sent  her  to  its  boarding  school  in 
Chllocco,  Oklahoma.  On  her  first  day  there, 
the  matrons  ordered  her  to  lower  the  hems 
on  the  two  dresses  she  owned.  She  refused 
and  was  immediately  classified  as  a  trouble- 
maker. '■.'\t  Chiloccc/;  you're  either  a  good 
girl'  or  a  'bad  girl,'  "  she  says.  "They  put 
me  in  the  bad  girls'  dormitory  right  away 
with  Indians  mainly  from  the  Northwest. 
The  Oklahoma  Indians  were  in  the  good 
girls'  dorm,  and  the  matrons  constantly  tried 
to  keep  us  agitated  by  setting  the  tribes  to 
lighting  with  each  other.  Everything  was  hke 
the  Army.  There  were  bells,  drills  and  set 
hours  for  everything.  The  food  was  called 
•GI  Chow.'  There  was  a  lot  of  brutality,  but 
it  was  used  mainly  on  the  boys,  who  lived  In 
another  wing.  Occasionally  they'd  let  the 
boys  and  girls  get  together.  You  all  stood  in 
this  big  square;  you  could  hold  hands,  but 
U  the  matrons  saw  you  getting  too  close, 
they'd  blow  a  whistle  and  then  you'd  have 
to  march  back  to  the  dorm  " 

La  Nada  made  the  honor  roll,  but  was 
expelled  from  Chllocco  after  a  two-month 
stay  for  being  involved  in  a  light.  "The  ma- 
trons Just  had  it  In  for  me.  I  gue^s.  They 
got  about  100  other  Indian  girls  against  me 
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and  a  few  other  'bad  girls.'  They  put  us  in 
a  small  room  and  when  the  fight  was  ready 
to  begin,  they  turned  out  the  lights  and 
walked  out,  locking  the  doors  behind  them. 
We  had  a  "riot,"  and  I  got  beat  up.  The 
next  day.  the  head  of  the  school  called  me 
into  his  office  and  said  that  I  didn't  fit  in." 

She  was  sent  off  with  one  dollar,  a  sack 
lunch,  and  a  one-way  bus  ticket  from  Chllocco 
back  to  Idaho.  She  lived  with  her  f.imily  for 
a  few  months,  helping  her  father  collect  data 
about  conditions  at  Fort  Hall,  and  then  was 
sent  by  the  BIA  to  another  of  its  boarding 
schools,  Stewart  Institute,  In  Carson  City, 
Nevada.  Her  reputation  as  a  "difficult  Indiaii " 
followed  her,  and  she  was  again  sent  heme 
after  being  at  Stewart  for  less  than  a  day. 
The  BIA  threatened  to  send  her  to  "reform 
school;  then  it  forgot  about  her.  "I  stayed 
around  the  reservation  for  awhile."  she  says, 
"and  when  I  got  to  be  17.  I  took  GED  [higii 
school  equivalent]  exams.  I  only  had  about 
nine  real  years  of  schooling,  but  I  scored 
pretty  well  and  got  into  Idaho  State  College, 
I  Ut.stcd  there  for  a  semester,  and  then  quit. 
I  didn't  really  know  what  to  do.  At  Fort  Hail, 
you  eltiier  work  in  Eome  kind  of  menial  jc'n 
with  the  BI.-\  agency  there,  or  you  go  oS  the 
reservation  to  imd  a  job  in  one  of  the  towns. 
If  you  choo::c  the  BIA,  you  know  tiiat  they'!! 
try  to  drill  a  subservient  mentality  into  you. 
and  in  the  towns,  the  discrimination  is 
pretty  baa." 

La  Nada  again  spent  time  working  witli 
her  father,  a  former  trib.il  chairman.  They 
sent  out  letters  to  congressmen  nnd  senatcrs 
describing  conditions  on  the  reservations,  and 
tried  to  get  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of- 
fice to  respond.  As  a  result,  her  father  wai 
harassed  by  local  lav.'  enforcement  official? 
La  Nada  drifted  for  a  time  and  then  asked 
the  BIA  for  "rGlocaiion"  off  the  reservation. 
M.^.ny  of  the  Port  Hall  Indians  have  taken 
this  route  and  80  percent  of  them  return  to 
the  reservation,  because,  as  La  Nada  says, 
"things  in  the  slums  where  you  wind  up  are 
even  worse  than  on  the  reservation,  and  ycu 
don't  have  your  people  to  support  you." 

The  BIA  gave  her  a  one-way  ticket  to 
San  Francisco,  one  of  eight  major  relocaticn 
centers  In  the  country.  When  she  first  ar- 
rived, she  sat  In  the  local  BIA  office  from 
8  to  5  for  a  few  days,  waiting  for  them  to 
help  her  find  a  Job.  They  didn't,  and  she 
found  a  series  of  temporary  clerk  jobs  by 
herself.  As  soon  as  she  found  work,  the  BB 
cut  off  her  S140  a  month  relocation  payment. 
She  wound  up  spending  a  lot  of  time  In  the 
"Indian  bars"  which  are  found  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  every  other  relocation  town.  She 
worked  as  a  housekeeper  In  the  private  home 
for  Indian  girls  where  the  BIA  had  first  sent 
her.  and  as  a  barmaid  In  a  beer  parlor.  She 
was  "drunk  most  of  the  time,"  and  she  be- 
came pregnant.  She  was  17  years  old. 

"After  I  had  the  baby,"  she  says,  "my 
mother  came  out  from  the  reservation  and 
got  him.  She  said  they'd  take  care  of  him 
back  home  until  I  got  on  my  feet.  I  realiy 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  only  programs 
the  BIA  has  are  vocational  training  for 
menial  jobs,  and  I  didn't  especially  want  to 
be  a  beautician.  Actually.  I  wanted  to  try 
college  again,  but  when  I  told  this  to  a  BIA 
counselor,  he  said  they  didn't  have  any 
money  for  that  and  told  me  I  was  being 
'Irrational  and  unrealistic' 

"All  tvpes  of  problems  develop  when  you're 
on  relocation.  The  Indian  who  has  come  to 
the  city  Is  like  a  man  without  a  country 
W'hose  jurisdiction  are  you  under,  the  BIAS 
or  the  state's?  You  go  to  a  county  hospital 
when  you're  sick  and  they  say.  'Aren't  you 
taken  care  of  by  the  Indian  Affairs  people? 
It's  very  confu.-:ing.  You  hang  around  with 
other  Indians,  but  they  are  as  bad  off  as  you 
are.  AnjTvav,  I  started  sinking  lower  ana 
lower.  I  married  this  Sioux  and  lived  wltn 
his  family  awhile.  I  got  pregnant  again.  But 
things  didn't  work  out  In  the  marriage,  ana 
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I  left.  After  I  had  the  baby.  I  ended  up  in 
the  San  Francisco  General  psychiatric  ward 
for  a  few  weeks.  I  was  at  the  bottom,  really 
at  the  tKJtlom.  Indian  people  get  to  this 
point  all  the  time,  especially  when  they're  re- 
located Into  the  big  city  and  are  living  In 
the  slums.  At  that  point,  you've  got  two 
choices:  either  kill  yourself  and  get  It  all 
over  with — a  lot  of  Indians  do  this — -or  try  to 
go  a:i  the  way  up,  and  this  Is  almost  im- 
possiible." 

As  she  looks  at  it  now.  La  Nada  feels  she 
was  "lucky  '  She  tried  to  get  admitted  to 
the  local  colleges,  but  was  refused  because 
of  her  school  record.  Finally,  because  the 
University  of  California  "needed  a  token  In- 
dian In  its  Economic  Opportunity  Program 
for  minority  students,"  she  was  admitted  in 
the  fall  of  1968.  She  did  well  In  her  classes 
and  became  Increasingly  active,  helping  to 
found  the  United  Native  Americ;tns  organi- 
zation and  working  to  get  more  Indian  stu- 
dents admitted  into  the  EOP  prog-ram.  "After 
my  first  year  there,"  she  says,  "everyUilng 
was  going  all  right.  I  liked  .school  and  every- 
thing, and  I  felt  I  was  doing  some  good. 
But  I  felt  myself  getting  swallowed  up  by 
something  that  was  bigger  than  me.  The 
thing  was  that  I  didn't  want  to  stop  being 
an  Indian,  and  there  were  all  these  pressures, 
very  hidden  ones,  that  were  trying  to  make 
me  white."  At  the  summer  break  she  went 
back  to  the  reservation  and  spent  seme  time 
with  her  family.  The  next  quarter  she  be- 
came Involved  in  the  Third  World  Libera- 
tion Front  strike  at  Berkeley,  fighting  for  a 
schcxjl  of  Ethnic  Studies,  including  a  Na- 
tive American  program.  She  wiu^  suspended 
by  the  University. 

La  Nada's  experiences,  far  from  being  ex- 
treme cases,  are  like  those  of  most  young 
Indians.  If  she  Is  unique  at  all.  It  is  because 
she  learned  the  value  of  fighting  back. 

"H'e  need  fewer  and  fcicer  'experts'  on  In- 
duins.  What  we  need  is  a  cultural  leave-us- 
alone  agreement,  in  spirit  and  in  fact." — 
Vine  Delona,  Jr. 

Each  generation  of  Americans  rediscovers 
for  itsell  what  Is  fashionably  called  the 
'plight'  of  the  Indian.  The  American  In- 
dian today  has  a  life  expectancy  of  approxi- 
mately 44  years,  more  than  25  years  below 
the  national  average.  He  hafi  the  "highest  in- 
fant mortality  rate  In  the  country  i  among 
the  more  than  50,000  Alaskan  natives,  one 
of  every  four  babies  dies  before  reaching  his 
first  birthday).  He  suffers  from  epidemics 
of  diseases  which  were  supposed  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  America  long  ago. 

A  recent  Department  of  Public  Health  re- 
port states  that  among  California  Indians. 
"water  from  contaminated  sources  is  used  In 
33  to  42  per  cent  of  the  homes,  and  water 
must  be  hauled  under  unsanitary  conditions 
by  40  to  50  per  cent  of  all  Indian  families." 
Conditions  are  similar  in  other  states.  A 
iilgh  proportion  of  reservation  housing 
throughout  the  country  is  officially  classified 
as'substandard,"  an  antiseptic  term  which 
fails  to  conjure  up  a  tinv,  two-room  log  cabin 
holding  a  family  of  13  at  Fort  Hall;  a  crum- 
bling Navajo  hogan  surrounded  by  broken 
plumbing  fixtures  hauled  In  to  serve  as 
woodbins;  or  a  gutted  automobile  body  In 
which  a  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  family  huddles 
against  the  South  Dakota  winter. 

On  most  reservations,  a  50  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  is  not  considered  high.  Income 
PfJ/^iiily  among  Indian  people  Is  Just  over 
S1500  per  year— the  lowest  of  anv  group  In 
the  country.  But  this,  like  the  other  figures, 
^deceptive.  It  does  not  suggest,  for  instance, 
the  quality  of  the  dally  Ufa  of  families  on  the 
Navajo  reservation  who  live  on  $600  per  year 
lexchanging  sheep's  wool  and  hand-woven 
rugs  with  White  traders  for  beans  and  flotir) . 
Who  never  have  real  money  and  who  are  per- 
petually sinking  a  little  further  Into  credit 
debt. 

nv^°i.'"°^'^  Americans,  the  conditions  under 
«'mch  the  Indian  Is  forced  to  live  are  a  pe- 
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rennlal  relevatlon.  On  one  level,  the  symp- 
toms are  always  being  tinkered  with  half- 
heartedly and  the  causes  Ignored;  on  another 
level,  the  whole  thrust  of  the  Government's 
Indian  policy  app)ears  calculated  to  perpet- 
uate the  Indians'  -plight."  This  Is  why  La 
Nada  Means  and  the  other  Indians  have 
Joined  what  Janet  McCIoud,  a  leader  of  the 
Washington  fishing  protests,  calls  "the  last, 
continuing  Indian  War."  The  enemies  are 
legion,  and  they  press  in  from  every  side:  the 
studiously  ignorant  politicians,  the  continu- 
ously negligent  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  white  business  interests  who  are  al- 
lowed to  prey  upon  the  reservations'  man- 
power and  resources.  But  as  the  Indian  has 
s' niggled  to  free  himself  from  the  suffocating 
embrace  of  wiiite  history,  no  enemy  has  held 
the  death  grip  more  tightly  than  has  hi?  sup- 
posed guardian,  in  efiect  his  "keeper":  the 
Bureavi  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Bureau  came  into  being  in  1834  as  a 
division  of  the  War  Department.  Fifteen 
years  later  it  was  shifted  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  transition  symbol. ?lng  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  was  beginning  to  be 
seen  not  as  a  memljer  of  a  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent nation,  bur  as  a  "ward."  his  land 
and  life  requiring  constant  management, 
This  is  the  view  that  has  informed  the  BIA 
for  over  a  century.  With  its  16.000  employees 
and  its  outpost.',  all  over  the  country,  the  Bu- 
reau has  become  what  Cherokee  anthropolo- 
gist Robert  Thomas  calls  "the  most  complete 
colonial  system  in  the  world." 

It  Is  also  a  classic  bureaucra'lc  miasma. 
A  recent  book  on  Indian  Affairs.  Our  Brothc,  .< 
Kc'per.  notes  that  on  the  large  Pme  Ridge 
re.^ervation,  '  $8040  a  year  is  spent  per  family 
to  help  the  Ogiala  Sioux  Indians  out  of  pov- 
erty. Yet  median  income  among  these  Indians 
is  .$1910  per  family.  At  last  count  there  was 
nc.rly  one  bureaucrat  for  each  and  every 
family  on  the  reservation." 

The  paternalism  of  the  BIA.  endless  and 
debilitating,  is  calculated  to  keep  the  Indian 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  juvenilization,  with- 
out rights,  dependent  upon  the  meager  and 
capricious  beneficence  of  power.  The  Bureau's 
power  over  its  "wards,"  whom  it  defines  and 
treats  as  children,  seems  limitless.  The  BIA 
takes  care  of  the  Indian's  money,  doling  It 
out  to  him  when  it  considers  his  requests 
worthy;  it  determines  the  use  of  the  Indian's 
land;  it  is  In  ch:irge  of  the  development  of 
his  natural  resources;  it  relocates  him  from 
the  re.servation  to  the  big  city  ghetto;  It  edu- 
cates his  children.  It  relinquishes  its  hold 
over  him  only  reluctantly,  even  deciding 
whether  or  not  his  will  is  valid  after  he  dies. 

This  bureaucratic  paternalism  hems  the 
Indl.Tii  in  with  an  incomprehensibie  ina?e  cf 
procedures  and  regulations,  never  allowing 
him  to  know  quite  where  he  stands  or  what 
he  can  demand  and  how.  Over  5000  laws, 
sta'utes  and  court  decisions  apply  to  the 
Indims  alone.  As  one  Indian  student  says. 
"Our  people  have  to  go  to  law  school  Just  to 
live  a  daily  life." 

The  BIA  is  the  Indian's  point  of  contact 
with  the  white  world,  the  concrete  expression 
of  this  society's  attitude  towards  him.  The 
BIA  manifests  both  stupidity  and  malice:  but 
it  Is  purely  neither.  It  is  guided  by  something 
more  elusive,  a  whole  world  view  regarding 
the  Indian  and  what  Is  good  for  him.  Thus 
the  BIA's  overseership  of  human  devastation 
begins  by  teaching  bright-eyed  youngsters 
the  first  formative  lessons  In  what  it  Is  to 
be  an  Indian. 

"It  Is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  power 
which  schools  would  have  over  the  rising 
generation  of  Indians.  Next  to  teaching 
them  to  work,  the  most  Important  thing  Is 
to  teach  them  the  English  language.  Into 
their  own  language  there  Is  woven  so  much 
mythology  and  sorcery  that  a  new  one  is 
needed  in  order  to  aid  them  In  advancing 
beyond  their  baneful  superstitions." — John 
Wesley  Powell. 

The  Darwinian  educational  system  which 
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La  Nada  Means  endured  Is  not  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Last  spring,  for  instance,  the  BlA's  own 
Educational  Division  studied  Chllocco  and 
came  to  the  following  conclusions:  "There 
is  evidence  of  criminal  malpractice,  not  to 
mention  physical  and  mental  perversion,  by 
certain  staff  members  "  The  report  went  on 
to  outline  the  disastrous  conditions  at  the 
school,  noting  among  other  things  that 
"youngsters  reported  they  were  handcuffed 
for  as  long  as  18  hours  in  the  dormitory  .  . 
or  chained  to  a  basement  pillar  or  from  a 
suspended  pipe.  One  team  member  ,  .  .  veri- 
fied a  youngster's  hurl  arms  the  deformed 
hands  of  another  boy.  and  an  obviously 
broken  rib  of  another.  .  ." 

The  BIA  responded  to  this  report  bv  sup- 
pressing it  and  transferring  the  Investigators 
who  submitted  it.  The  prinripal  of  Chllocco 
was  fired,  but  more  as  punishment  for  let- 
ting sucn  things  be  discovered  than  for  the 
conditions  themselves.  Tlie  s.ime  story  is 
repeated  at  other  BIA  bearding  schools.  At 
the  Intermountaln  Indian  School  in  Utah. 
Indian  children  suspected  of  drinking  have 
their  heads  ducked  into  filthy  toilets  by 
school  disciplinarians.  At  Sherm.m  Institute 
in  River.^ide.  California,  student.?  of  high 
school  age  are  fed  on  a  budget  of  76  cents  a 
day. 

But  there  Is  a  far  more  damaging  and 
subtle  kind  of  violence  at  work  in  the  school 
as  well.  It  is,  in  the  Jargon  of  educational 
psychology,  the  initiation  of  a  "failure- 
orientation.''  and  It  derives  from  the  fact 
that  the  children  and  their  culture  are  held 
in  such  obviously  low  regard.  Twenry-five  per 
cent  of  a:i  BIA  teachers  admit  that  they 
would  rather  be  teaching  whites:  up  to  70 
per  cent  leave  the  BIA  schools  after  one  vear. 
If  a  teaciier  has  any  knowledge  at  ail  of  his 
student's  needs  and  backgrounds,  he  gets  It 
from  a  two-week  non-coinpu!sorv  course 
offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear  One 
teacher,  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  who 
returned  to  teach  at  the  Navajo  reservation, 
told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  that  the  prmclpal  of  her  BIA 
school  habitually  made  statements  such  as 
"All  Navajos  are  brain-damaged,"  and  "Nava- 
jo culture  belongs  in  a  museum." 

The  results  of  the  Indian's  education, 
whether  It  be  supervised  by  the  BIA  or  by 
the  public  school  system."  indicates  how 
greatly  the  system  falls  him  Twenty  per  cent 
of  all  Indian  men  have  less  than  fi\"e  years  of 
schooling.  According  to  a  recent  report  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  there  Is  a  60  per  cent 
drop-out  rate  among  Indian  children  as  a 
whole,  and  those  who  do  manage  to  stay  in 
school  fall  further  behind  the  longer  they  at- 
tend. A  study  of  the  Stewart  Institute  In 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  for  Instance,  shows  that 
Indian  sixth  graders,  score  .t  2  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Achievement  Test.  Six  years  later,  at 
graduation,  their  achievement  level  is  84. 

In  a  strange  sense,  the  Indian  student's 
education  does  prepare  him  for  what  lies 
ahead  What  it  teaches  him  Is  that  he  Is 
powerless  end  inferior,  and  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  .so  when  he  was  born  an  Indian. 
Having  spent  his  youth  being  managed  and 
manhandled,  the  Indian  is  accustomed  to  the 
notion  that  his  business  must  be  Uiken  care 
of  for  him.  He  is  thus  ideally  equipped  to 
stand  by  and  watch  the  BIa"  collect  mort- 
gages on  his  future. 

"We  should  test  our  thinking  against  the 
thinking  of  the  wisest  Indians  and  their 
friends,  [but]  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
arc  going  to  let.  as  someone  put  it.  Indian 
people  themselves  decide  what  the  policy 
should  be." — Stewart  Udall. 

The  Indians  of  California  have  more  than 
their  share  of  troubles — in  part  because  they 
never  received  an  adequate  land  b.ise  by  gov- 
ernment treaty.  They  are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  state  on  reservations  which  are 
rarely  larger  than  10.000  acres  and  on  ranch- 
erlas  as  small  as  one  acre.  It  takes  a  spteclal 
determination  to  find  these  Indians,  for  most 
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of  them  live  in  backwoods  shacks,  hidden 
from  view  as  well  as  from  water  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Thev  have  to  struggle  for  every  bit  of  fed- 
eral service  thev  get;  disservice,  however, 
comes  ensy.  In  1969  the  only  Irrigation  money 
the  BIA  spent  in  all  of  Southern  California, 
where  water  Is  an  especially  precious  com- 
modltv  to  the  Indians,  was  not  for  an  In- 
dian a't  all,  but  for  a  white  farmer  who  had 
iMUght  an  Indian's  land  on  the  Pala  reserva- 
tion. The  BIA  spent  $2500 — of  money  appro- 
Drlated  bv  Congress  for  the  Indians — to  run 
a  900-foot  pipeline  to  this  white  man's  land. 
The  Indians  at  Pala  have  been  asking  for 
irrigation  lines  for  years,  but  less  than  one- 
half  of  their  lands  have  them. 

At  the  Resighinl  rancheria,  a  228-acre  res- 
ervation in  Northern  California,  the  Simpson 
Timber  Ccmp.-ny  had  been  paying  the  In- 
dians 25  cents  per  1000  feet  for  the  lumber  it 
transported  across  their  land.  The  total  paid 
to  the  Indians  in  1964  w.-.s  $4725,  and  the 
right  of  W3V  was  increasing  in  value  every 
year.  Then  the  BIA.  acting  without  warning, 
?o!d  the  right  of  wav  outright  to  Simpson 
Timber  Company  for  $2500,  or  something  less 
than  one-half  irs  yearly  value. 

The  tiny  Agua  Callente  band  of  Indians 
?  ts  on  too  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
land  in  the  country:  over  600  acres  in  the 
heart  of  P.iim  Springs.  In  the  late  '50'.s.  the 
BIA,  reactin?  to  pressurs  from  developers, 
obllginglv  transferred  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  Agua  Ca'.lente  to  a  Judge  of  the  State 
Superior  Court  in  the  Palm  Springs  area  who 
appointed  "conservators"  and  "guardians" 
to  make  sure  that  the  Indians  would  not  be 
s'.vlndled  as  development  took  place.  Ten 
vears  later,  in  1967,  a  Riverside  Press  Enter- 
prise reporter  wrote  a  devastating  series  of 
articles  showing  th  incredible  fees  collected 
for  "protecting"  the  Agua  Calientes.  One 
conservator  collected  a  fee  of  $9000  from  his 
Indian's  $9170  bank  account;  an  Indian 
minor  wound  up  with  $3000  out  of  a  $23,000 
income,  his  guardian  taking  the  rest.  The 
•abdication  of  responsibility"  with  which  the 
BIA  was  charged  Is  surely  a  mild  description 
of  what  happened  to  the  Agua  Calientes,  who 
are  supposedly  the  "richest  Indians  In  the 
world"  living  on  what  Is  regarded  as  "an 
ermlne-Uned  reservation." 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was  set  up 
.n  the  1940's  to  compensate  tribes  for  the 
lauds  stolen  during  the  period  of  white  con- 
rjucst.  In  the  California  claims  award  of  1964, 
the  Indians  were  given  47  cents  an  acre, 
based  on  the  land's  fair  market  value  In 
1851.  The  total  sum,  $29  nUUlon,  less  "off- 
.=ets'"  for  the  BIA's  services  over  the  years, 
s-iU  has  not  been  distributed.  When  It  la, 
the  per  capita  payout  will  come  to  about 
.?600,  and  the  poorest  Indians  In  the  state. 
vili  have  to  go  off  welfare  to  spend  it.  The 
niA  opposed  an  amendment  to  the  Claims 
.■■..w;rd  which  would  have  exempted  this 
money  in  determ.lning  welfare  eligibility.  The 
'■'lA  testified  that  such  an  amendment  con- 
stituted preferential  treatment,  and  that  it 
had  been  struggling  for  years  to  get  equal 
treatment  for  the  Indian.  The  amendment 
failed,  and  California's  Indians  will  ha'.-e  to 
pay  for  a  few  months  bread  and  rent  with 
ihe  money  they  are  getting  In  rsturn  for  the 
•.and  that  was  t-iken  from  them. 

Cases  surh  as  these  exist  In  every  state 
whevp  Indian  people  live.  If  the  Indian  Is  the 
V'anl.shinc  American,  it  is  the  BL^'s  magic 
which  makes  him  so.  California  Indians  are 
fortunate  only  in  one  respect:  they  have  an 
OEO-f'.mded  leeal  rights  organl?,ation,  the 
Califtrnia  Indian  Legal  Services,  which  at- 
tempts to  minimize  the  depredations.  Most 
Indians  have  no  one  to  protect  them  from 
the  agency  which  Is  supposed  to  be  their  crt- 
vocate. 

"Once  ne  were  happy  in  our  oicn  country 
and  ue  were  seldom  hungry,  for  then  the 
two-lergeds  and  the  four-leggeds  lived  to- 
gether like  relatives,  and   there  icas  plenty 
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for  them  and  /or  us.  But  the  Wasichus  [white 
men]  came,  and  they  have  made  little  islands 
for  us  .  .  .  and  always  these  islaruls  are  be- 
coming smaller,  for  around  them  surges  the 
gnawing  floods  of  the  Wasichu:  and  it  is 
dirty  with  lies  and  greed.  .  .  ." — Black  Bk, 
an  Oglala  Holy  Man. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Fort  Hall  reserva- 
tion, where  La  Nada  Means  grew  up,  there  Is 
a  plaque  which  commemorates  the  appear- 
ance in  1834  of  the  first  white  traders  and 
indicates  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
later  acquired  the  Fort  and  made  it  Into  an 
important  stopover  on  the  Oregon  Trail.  But 
other  aspe<:ts  of  the  hi.^tory  of  Port  Hall  are 
left  unmentioned.  It  is  not  noted,  for  in- 
stance, timt  by  the  time  a  formal  treaty  was 
signed  with  the  Bannock  and  Nor'-hern 
Shoshone  m  1S63,  the  whites  who  settled  this 
part  of  Souti-iern  Idaho  were  paying  between 
625  and  $100  for  a  good  Incilaa  scalp. 

Today,  the  approximately  2800  Shoshone- 
Bannocks  live  on  the  520.000-Jcre  reserva- 
tion, all  that  remains  of  1.8  million  acres  of 
their  land  which  the  treaty  originally  set 
aside  lor  their  ancestors  to  keep.  The  largest 
single  reduction  came  In  1900.  when  the 
government  took  over  416.000  acres,  paying 
the  Indians  a  little  more  than  $1  an  acre  for 
the  land.  As  late  as  the  beginning  World  War 
II.  the  goverumeni  took  over  another  3000 
a:res  to  make  an  airfield.  It  paid  the  Indians 
$10  an  acre;  after  the  war.  It  deeded  the  land 
to  the  city  of  Pocatello  for  SI  an  acre,  for 
use  as  a  municipal  airport.  Each  acre  is  now 
worth  $500 

But  the  big  problem  on  the  Fort  Hall  re- 
servation today  is  not  the  kss  of  large  sec- 
tions of  land;  rather  it  is  the  slow  and 
steady  attrition  of  Indian  holdings  and  their 
absolute  powerlessness  to  do  anything  about 
it.  In  1837,  the  Dawes  Allotment  Act  was 
parsed  as  %  major  piece  of  ••progressive"  In- 
dian legislation,  providing  for  the  break-up 
of  community  held  reservation  land  so  that 
eacn  individual  Indian  would  receive  his  plot 
of  lrrl>-,,i,ble  farming  land  and  some  grazing 
laud.  The  federal  government  would  still 
hold  the  land  in  trust,  so  It  could  be  sold  only 
with  BIA  approval,  the  as:^umptlon  being 
that  an  individual  holding  would  give  the 
Indian  incentive  to  be  a  farmer  and  thus 
ease  him  into  American  agricultural  pat- 
terns. Port  Hall  shows  that  the  law  had 
quite  different  ejects. 

Today,  some  of  these  original  allotments 
are  owned  by  anywhere  from  two  to  40  heirs. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  kinship  rela- 
tionships, some  Indian  people  own  fractional 
iTiterests  in  several  of  these  •'heirship  lands" 
but  have  no  ground  that  Is  all  their  own. 
These  lands  are  one  of  the  symbols  of  the 
ambiguity  and  Inertia  that  rule  at  Fort  Hall. 
As  Edward  Boyer,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
tribal  council,  "says  ••Some  of  the  people,  they 
might  want  to  exchange  Interests  in  tJie  land 
or  buy  some  of  the  other  heirs  out  so  they 
can  have  a  p;ece  of  ground  to  build  a  house 
on  a:id  do  some  farming.  Also,  a  lot  of  us 
would  like  the  tribe  to  buy  these  lands  up  and 
then  assign  them  to  the  young  people  who 
dont  have  any  place  of  their  own.  But  the 
BI.\  has  this  policy  of  leasing  out  these  lands 
to  the  white  farmers.  A  lot  of  the  time  the 
owners  don't  even  know  about  it." 

The  BIA  at  Fort  Hall  doesn't  like  the  idea 
of  any  Indian  lands  laying  idle.  And  the  land 
is  rich,  some  of  the  best  p«Dtato-growing  land 
there  is.  Its  value  and  its  yield  are  increas- 
ing every  year  Driving  through  the  reserva- 
tion, you  can't  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
gree!\  symmetrv  of  the  long  cultivated  rows 
and  by'  the  eflSciency  of  the  army  of  men 
ar.d  machinery  working  them.  The  only 
trouble  la  that  the  men  are  white,  and  the 
profits  from  Port  Hall's  rich  land  all  flow  out 
of  the  Indian  community.  The  BIA  Is  like 
any  technocracy;  it  is  more  Interested  In 
"efficient"  use  than  In  proper  use.  The  most 
"efficient"  way  for  Fort  Hall's  lands  to  be  used 
Is  by  white  industrialist-farmers  with  capital 
Thus  the  pattern  has  been  established:  white 
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lessees  using  Indian  land.  Irrigating  with  In. 
dian  water,  and  then  harvesting  with  bracero 
workers. 

All  leases  must  be  approved  by  the  BIA 
Superintendent's  office;  they  may  be  and 
are  given  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
who  own  the  land.  The  BIA  has  also  allowed 
white  lessees  to  seek  "consents"  from  the  In- 
dians, which  in  effect  provide  for  blank 
leases,  the  specific  terms  to  be  filled  in  later 
on.  The  BIA  authorizes  extremely  long  leases 
of  the  land.  This  leads  to  what  a  recent  field 
study  of  Port  Hall,  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education,  calls 
•small  fortunes"  for  white  developers:  "One 
ncn-Indlan  In  1964  leased  a  large  tract  of 
Indian  land  for  13  years  at  $.3O-$.50  acre/ 
year.  While  the  lease  did  stipulate  that  once 
the  lessee  Installed  sprinkler  irrigation  the 
annual  rent  would  rise  to  $1.50-$2.00/acre, 
Indians  in  1968  could  have  demanded  $20- 
$30  for  such  land.  Meanwhile,  the  Indepen- 
ent  University  Agriculture  Extension  Service 
estimates  that  such  potato  operations  bring 
the  non-Indian  lessees  an  annual  net  profit 
of  S200  per  acre."  In  addition,  these  leases 
are  usually  given  by  the  BIA  on  a  non-com- 
pet  iive,  non-bidding  basis  to  assure  "the 
good  will  of  the  surrounding  community." 
Fort  Hall  has  rich  and  loamy  land,  but  In- 
dian people  now  work  less  than  17  per  cent 
of  it  themselves  and  the  figure  Is  declining. 

The  power  of  white  farmer-developers  and 
businessmen  within  the  local  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  office  Is  a  sore  point  with  most 
people  at  Fort  Hall.  They  have  rich  lands, 
but  theirs  Is  one  of  the  poorest  reservations. 
They  are  told  that  much  revenue  comes  both 
to  tiie  tribe  and  to  Individuals  as  a  result  of 
the  BIA  farm  and  mine  leasing  program,  yet 
•Jiey  knov.-  that  If  all  the  revenues  were  di- 
vided up  the  yield  would  be  about  $300  per 
capita  a  year.  But  for  some  of  them,  men 
like  Joseph  "Prank"  Thorpe,  Jr.,  the  ques- 
tion of  farming  and  mining  leases  is  aca- 
demic. Thorpe  was  a  successful  cattleman 
until  BIA  policies  cut  down  the  herds;  now 
he  is  in  the  business  of  letttlng  other  people's 
cattle  graze  on  his  land. 

Livestock  are  something  of  a  fixation  with 
Thorpe.  He  cornea  from  a  people  who  were 
proud  horsemen,  and  he  owns  an  Apaloosa 
mare  and  a  couple  of  other  horses.  As  he 
drives  over  the  reservation,  he  often  stops 
to  look  at  others'  cattle.  In  the  basement  of 
his  heme  are  several  scrapbooks  filled  with 
documents  tracing  the  destruction  of  the 
cattle  business  at  Port  Hall.  There  is  a  yel- 
lowing clipping  from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Trib- 
une of  November  4,  1950,  v.-hich  says:  "Fort 
Hail  Indians  have  been  more  successful  in 
cattle  raising  than  any  other  activity.  Theirs 
is  the  oldest  Indian  Cattleman's  Association 
In  the  country.  Association  members  raise 
more  than  10,000  head  of  purebred  herefords. 
and  plan  gradually  to  Increase  the  herd.  . .  ." 
That  was  how  It  was  20  years  ago.  Thorpe, 
Just  back  from  war-time  duty  with  the  Ma- 
rines, worked  his  herd  and  provided  Jobs  for 
manv  of  his  kinsmen;  the  future  was  prom- 
ising. Yet  by  1958,  there  were  only  3000  head 
of  Indian  owned  cattle  left,  and  today  there 
are  only  ten  families  still  Involved  In  full- 
time  cattle  operation. 

"Arotmd  the  early  '50s,"  Thorpe  says,  "the 
BIA  decided  that  the  Indians  who'd  been 
using  tribal  grazing  lands  without  paying  a 
grazing  fee  were  going  to  be  charged.  The 
BI.A  also  made  us  cattle  people  set  up  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  pay  grazing  fee,=  in  Advance.  The 
bills  Just  eot  higher  and  higher,  and  pretty 
socn  we  found  we  had  to  start  selling  off  our 
seed  stock  to  pay  them."  ^ 

Less  than  30  per  cent  of  all  Fort  Hal. 
Indians  are  permanently  employed  today. 
Men  like  Prank  Thorpe  once  had  a  going 
business  that  harked  back  to  the  old  times 
and  also  provided  Jobs  on  the  reservation. 
The  BIA  had  decided  that  the  best  use  for 
Port  Hall  land  was  farming;  it  removed  the 
Indians'  cattle  from  trust  status,  whlcn 
meant  thev  could  be  sold,  and  began  the  ac- 
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-elerated  program  of  leasing  Indian  lands  to 
fflilies  that   is  still  in   effect   today. 

Thorpe  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  driv- 
ing his  dust-covered  station  wagon  along 
the  reservations  unpaved  roads.  A  former 
tribal  chairman,  he  spends  much  time  check- 
ing up  en  the  BIA  and  trying  to  function 
as  a  sort  of  ombudsman.  He  drives  slowly 
down  tiie  dirt  highways  where  magpies  pick 
at  the  remains  of  rabbits  slaughtered  oy 
ca.-s.  He  points  out  where  white  farmers 
have  begun  to  crop-dust  their  leased  fields 
.'rom  airplane.-.  "Tlie  game,  rabbits  and 
pbeasants  and  all.  Is  disappearing,"  he  says. 
Our  Indian  people  here  rely  o.n  them  lor 
food,  but  the  animals  are  dying  out  because 
of  the  sprays.  And  sometimes  our  kids  get 
real  sick!  These  sprays,  they  drift  over  and 
ge:  in  the  swimming  holes.  The  kids  get  real 
bad  coughs  and  sometimes  rashes  all  over 
tiielr  bodies." 

Near  the  BIA  agency  office  on  the  reserva- 
tion sits  a  squat,  weathered  concrete  build- 
ing. That's  the  old  blouse  factory,"  he  says. 
■The  BIA  cooked  up  this  deal  where  some 
outfit  from  Salt  Lake  City  came  in  here  to 
5tart  a  garment  plant.  The  tribe  put  up  the 
money  for  the  factory,  about  $30,000,  and  In 
return  the  Salt  Lake  people  were  going  to 
hire  Indians  and  train  them  to  sew.  It  lasted 
for  about  a  year,  and  now  we've  still  got  the 
building.  The  last  few  years,  they've  used  It 
to  store  the  government  surplus  food  that 
a  lot  of  Indians  get." 

The  old  blouse  factory  is  one  symbol  of 
the  ciespair  that  has  seized  Fort  Hall.  Thorpe 
points  out  another  one  nearby.  It  Is  known 
is  a  "holding  center,"  and  it  is  a  place  for 
Fort  Hall  Indians  who  are  suspected  of  be- 
ing suicidai  The  reservation  has  one  of  the 
highest  suicide  rates  in  the  nation.  Last 
year  there  were  35  attempts,  mostly  among 
the  18-25  age  group.  Many  of  them  occtured 
in  the  nearby  Blackfoot  City  Jail. 

Blackfoot  town  authorities,  embarrassed 
by  the  number  of  Indian  suicides  which  have 
occurred  In  their  Jail,  now  use  the  holding 
facility  at  Fort  Hall.  It  Is  headed  by  John 
Bopp,  a  former  Navy  man  who  Is  the  public 
health  officer  on  the  reservation.  •'I  guess 
l:;ds  here  Just  feel  that  their  future  is  cut 
cff."  he  says.  "A  lot  of  them  are  dropouts 
and  rejects  from  schools.  They  look  around 
and  see  their  elders  pretty  downtrodden.  They 
get  angry,  but  the  only  thing  they  can  do 
IS  take  it  out  on  themselves.  From  reading 
some  of  their  suicide  notes,  I'd  say  that  they 
see  it  as  an  honorable  way  out  of  a  bad  situ- 
ation." 

"The  young  people,"  says  Thorpe,  "•they're 
our  only  hope.  They've  got  to  clean  things 
up  here.  But  a  lot  of  our  young  guys,  they've 
Just  given  up."  The  human  resources  at 
Fort  Hal!,  like  the  land,  seem  to  be  slipping 
away.  The  best  interpretation  that  could  be 
placed  on  the  BIA's  role  In  It  all  Is  to  use 
the  words  of  a  teacher  at  nearby  Idaho  State 
College  who  says  that  they  are  "guardians 
of  the  poorhouse." 

There  are  other  reservations  that  seem 
to  be  in  better  shape  One  is  the  mammoth 
Navajo  reservation,  whose  25,000  square  miles 
reach  into  portions  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah  and  Color.ado.  On  the  one  hand,  it  too 
is  a  place  of  despair:  many  of  the  120.000 
Navajos  live  in  shocking  poverty,  doing  a 
little  subsistence  farming  and  sheep-raising, 
suffering  severe  discrimination  when  they  go 
outside  the  reservation  for  a  Job,  and  being 
preyed  upon  by  the  white  traders  and  the 
exotic  diseases  which  Infest  the  reservation. 
But  it  is  also  a  place  of  hope:  Navajo-land 
Is  rich  in  resources — coal,  oil,  uranium,  and 
other  minerals— and  the  tribe  gets  about  $30 
million  a  year  from  rents  and  royalties.  While 
this  would  come  to  less  than  $1000  a  year  If 
distributed  to  each  family,  the  Navajos  have 
tried,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded.  In  using 
it  as  seed  money  to  begin  a  small  but  grow- 
ing series  of  tribal  Industries— a  sawmill,  a 
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handcrafts  center,  a  tourist  motel — which 
provide  valuable  Jobs  and  Income  organized 
around  the  tribal  community. 

Private  enterprise  has  also  come  onto  the 
reservation,  epitomized  by  the  large  Falrchild 
Industries  plant.  There  has  been  much  dls- 
cu.ssion  of  giving  tax  Incentives  to  get  in- 
dustry to  locate  on  reservations  all  over  the 
country,  but  in  general  little  has  come  of  it. 
Of  an  estimated  10.000  Jobs  opened  up  by 
Industries  on  Indian  lands,  more  than  half  of 
them  have  been  filled  by  whites.  On  the 
Navajo  reservation,  however,  the  tribe  has 
seen  to  it  that  practically  all  the  employees 
hired  are  Indian,  and  it  .seems  like  a  good 
beginning.  Everything  there,  in  fact,  appears 
to  be  on  the  upswing;  the  Navajos  seem  to 
be  the  one  tribe  that  is  beginning  to  solve 
its  problems.  This,  however.  Is  an  oversim- 
plification. 

As  far  as  private  enterprl.se  is  concerned, 
the  plants  are  mainly  defense-oriented :  they 
use  federal  money  for  Job  training  and  then 
work  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  In  effect,  the  gov- 
ernment is  underwriting  private  profit,  when 
the  same  money  could  have  gone  Into  setting 
up  community  businesses.  The  Navajos  do 
get  about  1000  Jobs,  but  they  are  generally 
low-paying  and  are  given  to  women,  thus  de- 
stroying the  ecology  of  the  Indian  family. 

Roughly  the  same  thing  applie.j  to  the 
rapid  development  of  their  natural  resources 
The  way  in  which  the.se  res-'urcc-s  are  ex- 
plotted-  -be  it  strip-mining  or  otherwl.se — de- 
pends on  the  desires  of  the  bu.sinesses  ex- 
ploiting them,  not  on  what  the  Navajos  want 
or  need  One  result  is  that  the  Navajos  have 
no  -vvay  of  planning  the  development  of  re- 
sources for  their  own  future  needs  as  a  com- 
m-jnity.  Navajo.s  get  royalties,  but  private 
concerns  off  the  reservation  get  the  profits 
(as  well  as  the  depletion  allowances,  though 
it  is  Navajo  resources  which  are  being  de- 
pleted). Indian  people  have  often  brought 
up  the  possibility  of  Joint  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  reservation  with  the  help  of 
private  firms.  This  is  always  rejected  by  the 
BIA,  which  has  an  age-old  bias  against  ••so- 
cialistic" tribal  enterprise  as  well  as  a  very 
contemporary  regard  for  big  business. 

The  Navajos  are  seemingly  doing  well,  but 
their  environment  is  In  the  hands  of  others 
who  are  interested  only  In  revenue,  and  not 
in  the  Indians'  future.  The  Navajos  are 
thaiikful,  however,  for  short-term  gains, 
which  most  tribes  don't  have;  and  they  have 
no  choice  but  to  leave  tomorrow  up  to  the 
BIA.  As  anthropologist,  David  Aberle  has 
pointed  out,  "Let  us  suppose  that  we  cut  a 
cross-section  through  the  reservation  terri- 
tory .  .  .  and  make  a  rapid-motion  picture  of 
the  flow  of  population,  money  and  re- 
sotirces  .  .  .  We  would  see  oil,  heliiun,  coal, 
uranium,  and  vanadium  draining  off  Into  the 
surrounding  economy:  v:e  would  see  rents 
and  royalties  flowing  into  the  tribal  treasury 
but,  of  couree,  major  profits  accruing  to  the 
corporations  exploiting  the  reservation.  We 
would  see  the  slow  development  of  roads, 
water  for  stock  and  drinking,  government 
facilities,  and  so  forth,  and  a  flow  of  welfare 
funds  coming  In,  to  go  out  again  via  the 
trader.  The  net  flow  of  many  physical  re- 
sources would  be  outward;  the  flow  of  profits 
would  be  outward;  and  the  only  major  In- 
creases to  be  seen  would  be  population,  with 
a  minor  increment  in  physical  facilities  and 
consumer  goods.  This  is  the  picture  of  a 
colony." 

The  BIA  Is  an  easy  organization  to  whip. 
Its  abuses  are  flagrant,  and  the  Indians 
it  Is  charged  with  protecting  are  in  great 
Jeopardy.  But  If  places  like  the  Navajo 
reservation  resemble  a  colony,  the  BIA  Is  no 
more  than  a  corps  of  colonial  officers  whose 
role  Is  not  to  make  policy  but  rather  to  carry 
it  out.  It  is  Impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
Bureau  Itself  has,  over  the  years,  taken  on 
the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  Indians 
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it  administers:  their  utter  lack  of  power.  It 
could  make  life  on  the  reservation  less  com- 
plicated and  cruel  and  establish  some  provi- 
sions for  the  Indians'  culttiral  future,  but  It 
could  never  solve  the  larger  issues  that  Ue 
behind  federal  Indian  policy.  The  BIA  is  only 
a  unit  withm  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  not  a  very  important  one  at  that— cer- 
tainly nothing  like  the  powerful  Bureaus  of 
Land  Management  and  Reclamation,  It  is  the 
Department  of  Interior  itself  which  is  In- 
volved in  the  big  power  moves  in  Indian  af- 
fairs. As  trustees  boUi  for  the  Indians'  pri- 
vate trust  lands  and  for  public  trust  lands, 
it  is  involved  In  an  Irremediable  conflict  of 
interest  which  it  solves  by  taking  from  the 
red  man's  vanishing  domains. 

"It  can  be  said  without  overstatement 
that  when  the  Indians  were  put  on  these 
reservations  they  were  not  considered  to  be 
located  in  the  most  desirable  area  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  when 
Congress  created  the  great  Colorado  River 
Indian  reservation  .  .  .  they  were  unaware 
that  most  of  the  lands  were  of  the  desert 
kind — hot,  scorching  sands — and  that  water 
from  the  river  would  be  essential  to  the  life 
of  the  Indian  people.  .  .  ." — California  vs. 
Arizona. 

TTie  Navajo  Reservation  Is  mainly  arid,  and 
alkaline  deposits  gather  at  the  foot  of  the 
small  hills  like  snowdrifts.  Here,  as  on  other 
reservations,  water  is  a  precious  asset,  and 
groundwater  is  minimal.  And  when  the  tribal 
council  recently  almost  gave  away  the  Nava- 
jo's rights  to  the  Colorado  River,  It  didn't 
do  so  willingly  or  with  forethought;  it  was 
conned. 

The  population  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
has  exploded  during  this  century,  and  there 
ha.s  been  much  feuding  among  the  various 
states  over  water.  The  1922  Colorado  River 
Compact  apportioned  the  Colorado  River  wa- 
ter between  the  Upper  Basin  states  (Colorado 
Utah.  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona) 
and  those  of  the  Lower  Basin  (California,  Ne- 
vada, and  again,  Arizona),  After  the  Su- 
preme Court  water  decision  of  1963.  Arizona 
conceived  an  ingenious  plan  to  use  the  water 
it  had  been  allotted:  the  annual  50,000  acre- 
feet  of  Upper  Basin  it  had  been  awarded 
would  be  used  for  power  to  pump  Its  Lower 
Basin  water  (2.8  million  acre-feet  per  year), 
into  the  gigantic  Central  Arizona  Project, 
thus  irrigating  much  of  the  state  and  provid- 
ing for  its  industrial  development.  The  only 
thing  standing  In  the  way  of  this  plan  was 
the  Navajos. 

■Water  rights  are  one  of  the  few  Indian 
prerogatives  laid  out  In  clear  Judicial  terms. 
They  are  considered  an  Intrinsic  part  of  the 
reservation  the  Indians  occupy,  and  the  so- 
called  Winters  Doctrine,  most  recently  vali- 
dated in  California  vs.  Arizona,  specifies  that 
Indians  have  priority  In  the  use  of  waters  ad- 
jacent to,  surrounding,  or  underneath  their 
land,  and  that  upstream  and  downstream 
non-Indian  users  can  have  only  that  which  Is 
left  over  after  Indian  needs  are  fulfilled. 
These  rights  are  guaranteed,  and  not  subject 
to  some  "use  it  or  lose  It"  free  for  all. 

The  Navajos  have  never  yet  asserted  a 
claim  to  the  Colorado  River  because  their 
underdevelopment  has  not  required  it  But 
if  and  when  they  do,  most  water  lawyers  feel 
that  their  award  could  be  very  large,  espe- 
cially since  a  much  smaller  group  of  Indian 
tribes  on  the  lower  Colorado  was  awarded 
one  million  annual  acre-feet  in  1963  in  Cali- 
fornia vs  Arisona.  The  Navajos  could,  In  fact, 
probably  get  enough  of  the  Colorado  to  turn 
their  reservation  into  an  oasis.  For  this  rea- 
son, and  because  their  potential  rights  could 
destroy  Arizona's  plan  for  using  the  water  it 
had  been  awarded  (not  to  mention  the 
whole  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  water 
among  the  Upper  and  Lower  basin  states), 
the  Navajo  tribal  council  was  persuaded.  In 
December  1968.  to  waive  virtually  all  rights 
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to  ihe  River  'for  the  lifetime  or  the  (pump- 
ing] plant,  or  for  the  next  50  years,  which- 
ever occurs  first."  In  return  for  passing  this 
resolution,  the  council  received  some  minor 
considerations,  including  a  $125,000  grant 
for  its  new  Navajo  Community  College.  Tne 
deal  was  presented  casually  as  an  adminis- 
trative courtesy  with  adequate  compensa- 
tion, and  the  tnbe  was  not  aware  of  what  lay 
behind  It. 

Actually,  the  Navajos  were  caught  In  the 
middle  of  some  high  level  maneuvers.  Wayne 
Aspinall,  congressman  from  Colorado  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  had  made  it  clear 
to  the  Department  of  Interior  that  he  would 
kill  legislation  funding  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  unless  this  waiver  of  the  Navajos' 
Upper  Basin  Claim — which  could  affect  his 
own  state — was  obtained  By  the  same  token, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stuart  Udall 
was  committed  to  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect which,  among  other  things,  would  bene- 
tit  his  own  home  state.  Thus  it  was  he  who 
had  the  resolution  drafted  and  sent  to  the 
tribal  council  via  the  local  BIA  superintend- 
ent's office. 

All  of  this  would  probably  have  gone  un- 
challenged, perhaps  to  be  discovered  several 
years  later,  li  it  hadn't  been  for  the  OEO- 
funded  legal  iiglits  organization  on  the  res- 
ervation. This  group,  the  DNA  (the  acronym 
derived  from  the  Navajo  phrase  meaning 
"economic  revitalization  of  the  people") ,  has 
been  a  constant  Irritation  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  raiding  Navajo  resources,  and 
It  has  earned  both  a  large  grassroots  follow- 
ing and  the  enmity  of  the  BIA-influenced 
tribal  hierarchy  The  DNA  found  out  about 
the  politics  behind  the  waiver  last  Spring, 
documented  Us  implication  for  the  Navajos' 
future,  and  by  early  summer  was  able  to 
persuade  the  tribal  council  to  rescind  Its 
resolution. 

The  Fort  Mojaves  of  California  are  cur- 
rently involved  in  another  fight  related  to 
the  Colorado  River.  They  have  learned,  over 
the  last  few  months,  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
v.ldely  quoted  in  California  parapolltlcs: 
■Water  is  the  name  of  the  game."  The  Fort 
Mojaves  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  that 
the  State  of  California,  working  in  concert 
with  the  Interior  Depart menls  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  had  swindled  them  out 
of  1500  acres  of  invaluable  river  frontage. 

The  state  had  had  Its  eyes  on  this  acreage 
for  many  years.  It  first  tried  to  grab  It  In 
1910.  using  provisions  of  the  Swamp  and 
Overflow  Act  of  1850  (which  allows  swamp- 
land created  by  a  river  to  be  placed  under 
state  Jurisdiction).  This  Initial  attempt 
failed,  as  did  others  over  the  years.  Then, 
early  in  1967,  tl;e  state,  supported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  management,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  land,  again  citing 
the  Swamp  and  Overflow  Act  because  its 
regular  powers  of  eminent  domain  did  not 
apply  to  tribal  land.  The  Mojaves  didn't  even 
know  that  hearings  on  the  matter  were 
taking  place;  they  found  out  that  their  land 
had  been  confiscated  only  several  months 
afterward,  and  then  It  was  by  accident. 

The  acreage  claimed  by  California  Is  clearly 
too  high  to  have  ever  been  a  swamp.  More- 
over, In  1850  when  the  Swamp  and  Overflow 
Act  applied,  the  wild  Colorado  River's  course 
ran  nowhere  near  the  1500  supposedly 
swampy  acres,  havlt^g  been  "channelized" 
into  Its  pre.^ient  regtilar  course  only  in  the 
early  1940's.  Independent  hydrologlsts" 
studies  have  proven  conclusively  that  the 
contested  area  was  never  part  of  the  river 
bed. 

The  state  Is  driven  to  assert  fraudulent 
claims  to  land  In  this  apparently  low-value 
desert  area.  Just  as  Interior  Is  bound  to  back 
them  up,  because  of  their  fear  that  the  Mo- 
javes will  develop  the  area.  Private  developers 
are  eager  to  come  In:  they  feel  that  the 
Colorado  River  area  will  become  Invaluable, 
especially  as  Southern  California's  popula- 
tion spills  outward  In  search  of  recreation 
space.   Indian   water   rights   are   the   prime 
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water  rights  and  developers  know  that  even 
if  there  is  a  water  shortage,  the  Indians  will 
get  their  allotment  first  because  of  the  Win- 
ters Doctrine,  spelled  out  in  California  vs. 
Arizona. 

The  state  of  California  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  reacting  to  pre'^sure  from 
the  powerful  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  do  not  want  this  de- 
velopment to  take  place,  even  though  It  Is 
a  key  to  the  Indians'  future  survival.  They 
fear  a  water  shortage  and  they  are  fighting 
it  in  the  easiest  way — by  confiscating  the 
prior  water  rights  attached  to  Indian  land 
out  of  the  Iiidians'  hands. 

''The  Earth  is  our  Mother,  and  ue  cannot 
sell  our  Mof/icr."— Iroquois  saying. 

Behind  the  machinations  of  the  BIA  and 
the  grander  larcenies  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  stand.'i  the  Indians'  final  enemy,  that 
vague  sense  of  doom  called  federal  policy.  It 
has  always  been  sinl.ster,  and  no  less  so  to- 
dav  than  in  the  days  when  Indian  tribes  were 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  white  man's  gifts  of 
blankets  saturated  in  smallpox.  The  current 
mode  of  attack  began  in  the  1950's.  with  by 
far  the  most  ominous  title  In  the  lexicon  of 
Indian  affairs:  termination.  Its  objectives 
were  stated  innocuously  in  a  1953  act  of  Con- 
gress: "It's  is  the  policy  of  Congress,  as 
rapidly  as  possllbe  to  make  the  Indians  with- 
in the  United  States  .subject  to  the  same 
privilefes  and  responsibilities  as  are  applic- 
able to  other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  end  their  status  as  wards  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  grant  them  all  of  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  pertaining  to  American 
citizenship.  .  .  ."  Cultural  assassination  al- 
ways come  cloaked  In  such  altrtil.sms.  and  the 
crucial  phrase,  "to  end  their  status  as  wards 
of  the  United  States."  was  neatly  circum- 
scribed by  florid  rhetoric.  But  that  phrase  was 
the  heart  of  the  resolution,  and  Its  Impact 
was  disastrous. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  the  Indian  has 
learned  that  he  must  fear  most  those  who 
want  to  eliminate  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  who  make  pompous  statements 
about  it  being  time  'for  this  country  to  get 
out  of  the  Indian  business."  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  perhaps,  attaining  such  equi- 
librium with  the  red  man  would  have  been 
laudable;  but  America  got  Into  the  Indian 
business  for  good  when  It  stole  a  continent 
and  put  its  inhabitants  in  land-locked  Jails. 
While  the  Indian  knows  that  the  BIA  works 
against  him  most  of  the  time,  he  also  realizes 
Us  symbolic  value  as  the  embodiment  of 
promises  made  In  the  treaties  which  secure 
his  land  and  culture.  Indian  people  and  lands 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  terribly  dam- 
aged by  their  relationship  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernni'^nt.  But  their  federal  trust  status 
guarantees  their  Indian-ness.  And  if  it  Is 
termin.ited,  they  know  there  will  be  noth- 
ing left  to  mismanage. 

The  reservatlo.is  which  were  actually  ter- 
minated as  a  result  of  this  sudden  shift 
in  federal  policy  in  the  '50s  provide  ample 
warning.  The  Minonilnees  of  Wisconsin,  for 
instance,  whose  termination  began  in  1954 
and  was  completed  in  1961,  had  a  stable  pat- 
tern of  life  which  was  destroyed  They  owned 
a  thriving  tribally-run  sawmill  They  had  a 
hospital  and  other  community  services:  they 
had  a  fairly  large  tribal  bank  account.  Then 
came  termination,  which  made  the  Minomi- 
nees  citizens  of  Wisconsin  and  nothing  more 
The  hospital  had  to  close  down  because  It 
didn't  meet  ttate  standards:  the  trl'oal  bank 
account  was  doled  out  to  the  tribesmen  in 
per  capita  payments,  which  were  quickly  dis- 
sipated The  sawmill  became  a  corporation 
and  floundered  because  of  mismanagement, 
thereby  no  longer  providing  the  Mlnomlnees 
with  jobs.  The  Indians  were  supposed  to  be- 
come Just  like  everyone  else  in  Wisconsin, 
but  today  they  still  stand  apart  as  among  the 
poorest  people  in  the  state  Much  of  their 
land,  which  was  not  taxable  when  held  in 
trust,  has  been  sold  at  forced  auctions  to 
make  up  defaulted  state  property  taxes. 

Another  classic  case  of  termination  is  that 
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of  the  Klamaths  (jf  Oregon.  As  part  of  the 
proceedings  In  1954.  their  richly-forested  res- 
ervation was  sold  off  and  the  receipts  dis- 
tributed equally  among  enrolled  members  of 
the  tribe.  The  payout  came  to  over  $40,000 
per  person,  and  even  before  it  was  made  the 
predators  began  to  descend,  offering  high- 
Interest  loans  and  a  treasure  house  of  con- 
sumer goods.  A  few  years  after  termination 
was  accomplished,  many  of  the  Klamaths 
were  destitute  and  on  welfare;  they  had  no 
land  left,  no  money  and  no  future.  As  one 
member  of  the  tribe  said.  "My  grandchildren 
won't  have  anything,  not  even  the  right  to 
call  themselves  Indian." 

Becauie  of  the  disasters  it  cau.sed.  termi- 
nation Is  now  "voluntary. "  although  the 
Congressional  resolution  which  authorized  it 
has  yet  to  be  rescinded.  Temporarily,  at  least, 
it  has  taken  a  backseat  to  the  Xe'.\  Frontler- 
ish  strategies  like  luring  private  enterpriie 
onto  the  reservation  and  all jcatiug  meager 
OEO  funds.  However,  today  there  are  still 
tribes  in  the  process  of  termin-ition — several 
small  ones  in  California  and  the  Colvilles  of 
Washington — and  no  attempt  is  made  to  stop 
the  misinformation  given  Indians  about  the 
benefits  that  will  result  from  such  an  option. 
Nor  will  termination  ever  disappear  for  good 
•antil  Indians  hold  In  their  own  hands  the 
life  and  death  powers  over  their  communities 
which  others  now  wield.  Every  time  an  In- 
dian is  ""successfully"  relocated  in  a  city  Lit 
from  his  people,  it  is  a  kind  of  termination. 
as  it  is  when  a  plo;.  of  ground  or  the  rights 
to  water  slip  out  of  his  hands.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  Indian  people  to  ha-.e  Secretary  o:' 
Interior  Hickel  tell  them  that  they  should 
""cut  the  cord"  that  binds  them  to  their  re.s- 
ervatlon.  to  know  that  termination  exists  as 
the  final  solution  to  the  Indian  Problem. 

"He  is  dispossessed  in  life,  and  unforgiving. 
He  doesn't  believe  m  us  and  our  avilizatwn 
and  so  he  is  our  mystic  enemy,  for  ue  push 
him  of!  the  face  of  the  earth."— D.  H.  L,rA- 
rence. 

Strangled  in  bureaucracy,  swindled  out  o! 
lands,  forcibly  alienated  from  his  own  cul- 
ture, the  Indian  continues  to  be  victi.mized 
by  the  white  man's  symbolism:  he  has  been 
both  loved  and  hated  to  death  On  the  one 
hand,  the  white  looked  out  at  him  from  his 
own  constricted  universe  of  acquisition  .^nd 
grasping  egocentrlsm  and  saw  a  Noble  Sav- 
age, an  Innocent  at  peace  with  his  world. 
Here  was  a  relic  of  a  better  time,  to  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  white  saw  an  uncivilized  creature  pos- 
sessing, but  not  exploiting,  great  riches:  the 
vision  was  conjured  up  of  the  Murdering 
Redskin  whose  bestiality  provided  the  jtis- 
tlficaflon  for  wiping  him  out  ai-d  taking  his 
land.  The  Indian's  "plight"  ha-s  always  in- 
spired recurrent  orgies  of  remorse,  but  never 
has  It  forced  us  to  digest  the  implications  cf 
a  nation  and  culture  conceived  m  genocide. 
We  act  as  if  the  blood-debt  of  the  pas*  wn- 
not  be  canceled  un'il  the  Indian  has  no  fu- 
ture: the  guiltier  he  has  made  us.  the  more 
frantic  have  been  the  attempt=  "o  make  him 
disappear 

Yet,  having  paid  out  almost  everything  he 
has,  the  Indian  has  survived  the  long  exer- 
cise in  white  schizophrenia.  Ard  there  are 
some,  like  Hopi  mystic  Thomas  Banyaka  who 
give  out  prophecies  that  the  red  man  w:ll 
still  be  here  long  after  whites  have  been 
destroyed  in  a  holocaust  of  their  own  making. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    C.U.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  10  months  ago  the  public  vas 
startled  when  the  Justice  Department— 
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after  a  series  of  closed-door  negotia- 
jjons— offered  to  settle  the  antitrust  ac- 
tion brought  against  automobile  manu- 
facturers for  their  alleged  conspiracy  to 
retard  development  of  smog  controls. 

That  settlement  finally  went  through, 
but  the  case  served  notice  of  the  ever- 
deepening  air  pollution  crisis  this  country 
already  is  in. 

As  public  demand  for  a  clean  and 
healthy  environment  mounted,  so  did  the 
rhetoric  from  suddenly  enhghtened  po- 
liticians and  industrialists. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union 
address  heavily  concentrated  on  environ- 
mental issues.  Earth  Day  came  and  na- 
tional support  hit  a  peak. 

Now,  strangely,  the  furor  has  sub- 
sided—but the  problem  is  still  extremely 
dangerous.  January  and  February  prom- 
ises of  solid  action  have  proved  hollow 
words. 

For  California,  the  smog  danger  be- 
gins worsening  this  time  of  the  year.  I 
wonder  how  many  additional  deaths  and 
illnesses  will  occur  this  year  because— 
once  again— profits  are  equated  with 
pollution? 

The  following  three  letters  from  Cali- 
fornians  in  the  northern,  peninsula,  and 
southern  region  of  our  State  express  a 
sampling  of  the  outrage  and  dismay  held 
by  residents  of  my  home  State. 

I  sympathize  with  these  citizens,  but 
sympathy  is  no  palliative.  Action  is 
needed  today,  strong  action  by  local. 
State,  and  Federal  government.  Tech- 
nology exists  right  now  to  conquer  smog. 
Enough  stringent  legislation  and  pro- 
posed amendments  to  existing  laws  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  Congress.  All  we 
lack  is  positive,  forward  action. 

The  letters  follow: 

S.^N  Jose,  Calif. 

The  EorroR. 

Son  Frarunsco  Chronicle, 

Son  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Sib:  This  letter  is  addressed  partic- 
ularly to  anyone  who  may  still  believe  that 
automobile  firms  will  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  eliminate  smog. 

Until  February  19  of  this  year  I  was  an 
employe  of  the  General  Motors  exhaust  emis- 
Blon  lab  In  Fremont.  This  lab  tests  16  cars 
per  day  for  their  performance  against  Cali- 
fornia emission  standards.  Cars  are  randomly 
selected  for  testing  Just  before  shipment. 
Following  are  some  observations  and  experi- 
ences of  mine  during  my  stay  in  this  lab: 

1.  Cars  brought  Into  the  lab  for  testing 
could  often  not  be  tested  because  of  serious 
defects,  although  they  were  "ready  for  ship- 
ment." No  brakes,  defective  transmission, 
cracked  spark  plugs  are  examples  which  were 
not  imcommon; 

2.  Tests  were  often  not  counted  because 
the  smog  prevention  equlpemnt  was  not 
hooked  up  or  not  working,  thus  causing  the 
test  carte  ""flnnk"; 

3.  The  public  relations  value  of  the  lab 
seems  to  be  greater  than  the  actual  scien- 
tific value— before  visitors  came  to  the  lab  it 
was  shut  down  for  special  cleaning;  cars  were 
then  not  run  until  the  visit  so  the  lab  would 
not  "get  dirty."  When  newsmen  were  to  come 
to  fUm  the  lab's  work,  it  was  filled  with  cars 
which  had  already  been  checked  to  assure 
they  would  pass  the  test  and  not  embarrass 
GUi.  When  G.M.  President  Edward  Cole  was 
to  come  extraordinary  precautions  were  taken 
to  have  the  lab  appear  well-cared  for.  A 
look-out  was  placed  so  we  could  start  working 
Just  as  he  approached.  Mr.  Cole  came  to  the 
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factory  but  did  not  design  to  visit  our  facility 
or  the  factory  Itself,  stayed  in  the  front  office; 

4.  My  specific  Instructions  were  to  say  "as 
little  as  possible"  to  any  visitor,  particularly 
State  of  California  Pollution  Control  em- 
ployes, especially  in  regard  to  the  frequent 
breakdown  of  equipment  and  the  poor  per- 
formance of  the  ce.t&; 

5.  In  talking  to  inspection  foremen  in  the 
plant  regarding  repetitious  defects.  I  was  told 
that  they  do  not  have  "near  enough  men  ' 
to  Inspect  the  cars  "as  they  should  be."  They 
ctinnot.  of  course,  petition  for  more  help  to 
cost -conscious  managers; 

6.  it  is  widely  known  among  salary  em- 
ployes in  the  factory  and  office  that  antl- 
smjg  equipment  Is  efficient  only  as  long  as 
the  engine  is  completely  tuned  up,  that  some 
cars  reac'n  customers  without  ever  being 
properly  tuned  up  (our  lab  gave  each  car  a 
complete  tune-up  prior  to  the  test),  that  It 
i-  impossible  to  maintain  an  engine  to  speci- 
fications without  huge  expenses  at  the 
dealer. 

Independently  of  my  work  In  the  lab.  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  recent  environ- 
mental activities,  and  being  a  student  at 
San  Jose  State,  especially  the  one — "'Survival 
Faire" — held  on  that  campus  in  February. 
Many  other  G.M.  employes  were  interested  In 
the  week-long  activities  and  asked  me  about 
them.  On  February  19  an  acquaintance  at 
G.M.  told  me  he  haJd  seen  our  supervisor.  Mr. 
Ernie  Johnson,  enraged  over  an  anti-automo- 
bile part  of  the  "Faire"  and  had  told  Mr. 
Johnson  in  passing  that  I  was  "In  on  that." 
The  next  day  I  was  sent  to  the  f>ersonnel 
office,  told  that  I  was  being  lald-off ,  and  sent 
immediately  home  Since  then  I  have  been  In 
contact  with  several  friends  still  at  G.M.. 
who  tell  me  that  it  is  no  secret  why  I  was 
fired — for  anti-pollution  activities  considered 
"harmful"  to  G.M.'s  Image.  In  using  me  as 
an  example,  supervision  has  also  cited  my 
conversations  with  hourly  employees,  during 
which  I  "advocated  rapid  transit."  Follow- 
ing my  dismissal,  another  employee  was  called 
Into  the  office  and  warned  about  his  interest 
In  the  "Survival  Faire"  and  his  association 
with  me. 

General  Motors  is  concerned  about  the 
public  reaction  against  the  pollution  caused 
by  Its  factories  and  products,  but  Instead  of 
making  an  energetic  fight  to  eliminate  pol- 
Ititlon,  they  seem  much  more  Interested  In 
avoiding  criticism.  During  my  time  in  the 
Fremont  Plant.  I  was  made  to  watch  movies 
produced  by  G  M  which  "proved"  how  much 
smog  was  being  eliminated  by  their  new  de- 
vices, and  how  the  problem  was  "practically 
solved."  The  movie  was  followed  by  a  ecture 
absolving  G.M.  of  any  blame.  I  was  also  made 
to  read  leaflets  criticizing  Ralph  Nadar's 
work. 

"Vours  truly, 

.-  John  Howard. 

Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 
Tlie  Los  Ancei.es  Times, 
Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Sirs:  One  in.jnth  ago  my  wife  was 
stopped  by  an  officer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  and  cited  for  emitting  excessive  en- 
gine exhriust.  Pursuant  to  that  citation  my 
■R-ife  had  to  make  a  personal  court  appear- 
ance, with  the  attendant  inconvenience  of 
missing  a  day's  work  It  Is  costing  us  about 
$100  to  remedy  that  problem.  Candidly,  I 
felt  a  nudge  of  resistance  when  forced  by 
Judicial  decree  to  comply  with  the  law  of  o-ar 
state.  However.  I  am  an  engineer,  actively 
engaged  in  air  pollution  research  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  and  it  would  be  a  miscarriage  of 
social  fiduciary  responsibility  to  do  anything 
but  comply  with  the  will  of  our  citizens. 
Here  comes  the  rub.  Today,  an  exceptionally 
windy  day  in  L.A.,  finds  Standard  Oil  of 
California  at  El  Segundo,  that  spirited  capi- 
tal servant  and  founder  of  F-310,  emitting 
dense  black  smoke  Into  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  and  indirectly,  I  assure  you.  Into  our 
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lungs  Perhaps  they  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  wind  to  do  duriiig  the  day  what  they 
normally  do  only  at  night. 

I  took  pictures  of  their  efflux  and  my  best 
engineering  Judgment  leads  ine  to  estimate 
that  Standard  Oil  was  emitting  200  to  400 
limes  the  mass  flow  of  pollutants  of  my  auto. 
"Where  was  the  policeman  on  Monday.  Apill 
24?  He  could  have  issued  one  citation  and 
efficiently  taken  care  ol  literally  hundreds  ol 
costly  highway  arrests.  Why  is  Standard  Oil 
priiilcged  to  do  in  mass  uiiat  an  •.'id'udual 
citizen  may  not  do  in  miniature?  Docs  the 
fact  that  Mr.  James  Daily.  PR  man  lor 
Standard  Oil.  is  a  member  of  the  Scicntihc 
Committee  of  the  APCD  help  to  explain  this 
obvious  absurdity.'  __ 

"When  our  political  and  industrial  instltti- 
tions  are  geared  to  produce  results  of  the 
aforementioned  type  I  suggest  to  you  and 
your  readers  tliat  change  mtist  be  effected, 
if  the  silent  majority  boggles  at  the  dis- 
content of  youth,  let  them  look  and  think  ol 
e.\amples  sucli  as  these. 
Ver,"  truly  yours. 

W.  S.  Haht. 

Dear  Congressman  Brown:  About  a  week 
ago  I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  your  Ques- 
tionnaire concerning  "Environmental  Pollu- 
tion" and  Immediately  prepared  a  detailed 
reply  Including  comments  and  Information 
concerning  my  views  on  auto  smog  control.  I 
was  ready  to  send  it  to  you  but  then  read  last 
nites  paper  and  as  a  result  threw  it  away — • 
Why? — t>ecause  to  my  great  satisfaction  I 
read  that  you  had  a  technical  background  in 
Physics  and  Civil  Engineering  and  my  origi- 
nal reply  was  Intended  for  a  non- technical 
person,  i  hope  that  at  long  last  I  may  have 
reached  a  man  with  a  rare  combination  of 
talents — an  engineer  in  the  political  arena 
This  may  be  somewhat  like  a  "bull  in  a  china 
shop"  but  at  least  I'll  be  able  to  "communi- 
cate with  you"'.'. 

I  am  writing  to  advise  you  that  /  have  a 
solution  to  the  smog  problem  (automatlve 
portion  1  Just  like  a  hundred  other  "nuts' 
probably  have  already  Informed  you.  There 
Ifi,  In  my  case  I  hope,  one  significant  differ- 
ence; namely — that  I  feel  I'm  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  (23  years  intensive 
effort  m  the  highly  specialized  auto  smog 
control  field)  to  at  least  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

I  have  a  number  of  patent*  m  the  au'.o 
smog  control  field  and  have  demonstrated 
the  technical  and  practical  feasibility  of  at 
least  one  device  which  is  aetuultv  being  used 
on  production  autoinobiles.  The  device  I  re- 
fer to  is  the  brand  new  evaporation  control 
device  used  for  the  first  time  on  1970  Ford 
and  General  Motors  cars.  This  device  is  cov- 
ered by  my  Patent  No.  3.191,587. 

I  have  an  advanced  "Closed  Cycle  Con- 
cept" to  control  the  smog  forming  potential 
(photochemical)  of  the  auto  exhaust  fo  es- 
sential zero  (estimate  99.9'"c  control).  It  is 
relatively  expensive  but  can  be  "paid  for"  by 
"trade-off"  of  "luxury  items"  for  smog  con- 
trol devlces^(eg.  I  doni  need  the  $400  air 
conditioner  on  my  car,  whltewall  tires,  etc  . 
etc  Trade  this  off  by  taxation,  say  a  25''  tax 
on  l"axury  items — use  this  money  for  smog 
control  devices) . 

The  proposed  "Closed  Cycle  Concept"  in- 
volves a  dei'ice  and  a  "system".  Pertinent 
features  may  be  described  as  follows : 

1  It  Is  not  a  "revolutionary"  new  device 
operating  on  some  "magic",  "mysterious" 
new  principles,  ilt  operates  on  principles 
well  known  to  all  air  pollution  engineers, 
any  of  whom  would  concede  that  the  device 
will  "work" — the  objection  would  be  simply 
that  "It  costs  too  much") . 

2.  The  "Integrated  System"  approach  is  the 
"heart"  of  the  proposal.  It  provides  the 
means  to  pay  for  the  relatively  "high  cost" 
of  the  system  at  no  net  increase  in  cost  to 
the  average  "reasonable  man"  who  Is  more 
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concerned  with  environmental  pollution 
than  he  Is  with  supporting  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue "horsepower,  styling  and  luxury-gadget" 
race,  (via  the  "trade-off  principle,  i.e.  trade 
off  needless  luxury  items  for  smog  control) 

3.  Current  tax  laws  should  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent  which  favor  air  pollution 
control  devices  by  "fast  tax  writeoff",  sub- 
sidy, grants,  etc.  New  laws  should  be  passed 
to  add  a  cent  or  two  to  the  gasoline  tax,  a 
25 "^i  luxury  tax  on  needless  auto  accessories 
(exclude  safety,  air  pollution  devices,  stand- 
ard non-luxury  equipment,  and  give  a 
"bonus"  for  sinall-small  cars)  Initial  cost  of 
an  air  pollution  control  device  for  cars  should 
be  "tax  deductible"  for  the  car  owner, 

4.  It  allows  those  industries  (auto,  oil) 
which  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  auto 
smog  problem  to  participate  in  a  meaningful 
way  (not  only  dollars  but  directly  in  "serv- 
ice") along  with  the  man  on  the  street  in  a 
really  effective  solution  to  the  auto  "smog" 
problem. 

5.  In  addition  to  controlling  the  auto  ex- 
haust smog  problem  the  system  would  also 
control  service  station  emissions  (sizeable 
but  not  now  controlled — 23  tons  per  day  in 
Bay  Area  District)  and  auto  evaporation  loss 
by  a  new  no-extra-cost  system. 

6.  The  device  and  system  are  immediately 
applicable  to  both  new  and  old  cars  alike. 
(This  is  immensely  important  to  a  mean- 
ingful system  which  can  become  effective  in 
"our  life-time"! 

7.  Works  on  out-of-tune  cars  as  well  as  on 
tuned-up  cars — (extremely  important — most 
cars  on  the  road  are  "out-of-tune"  and  fur- 
thermore current  exhaust  devices  as  well  a.s 
catalytic  mufflers  and  flame  afterburners  are 
extremely    sensitive    to    tune-up    condition) 

8.  Buy  device  only  once — depreciate  it  off 
over  10  years  or  more.  Change  it  from  car  to 
car  if  you  so  desire. 

9.  Device  can  be  readily  taken  off  when 
cars  leave  control  areas  permanently.  Also 
very  easy  to  install  and  could  be  required 
on  all  cars  (rent  the  device)  coming  into  the 
area  of  a  control  district  for  say  over  two 
weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  completed 
your  Questionnaire  which  is  attached.  I 
might  say  that  in  all  my  23  years  (started 
building  auto  smog  control  devices  in  1947) 
you  are  the  only  person  who  has  ever  asked 
me  for  my  opinion. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
opinion  and  if  you  have  further  interest  you 
can  be  assured  of  my  fullest  cooperation 
Fred  V.  Hall, 
Registered  Professional  Engineer. 
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HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Congress,  H.R. 
11550.  has  recently  received  the  con- 
sidered evaluation  of  the  California  In- 
teragency Council  on  Family  Planning. 
Their  comments  on  this  legislation  are 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House: 

Statement  of  the  California  Interagency 
CoiNciL  ON  Family  Planning  in  Favor 
OP  H.R.  11550 

Since  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
Council  IS  "to  promote  the  establishment,  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  comprehensive 
family  planning  programs  so  that  services 
and  information  will  be  readily  available  to 
all  Callfornlans  who  desire  such  assistance," 
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we  support  H.R.  11550  because  we  believe  that 
it  will  help  California  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  make  considerable  progress  toward 
attaining  this  goal. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  authorize  direct 
grants  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, and  those  which  provide  for  statewide 
coordination,  planning  and  evaluation  The 
additional  money  allocated  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement  over  the  current  funding  levels, 
although  we  believe  that  larger  amounts  will 
be  needed  to  do  the  Job  effectively. 

The  manner  in  which  family  planning  and 
population  are  tied  together  throughout  the 
i^ill  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  us.  however. 
We  recognize  the  need  to  control  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  total  population,  develop  a  na- 
tional policy,  and  engage  In  population  re- 
search, but  we  believe  such  efforts  should  not 
be  confused  with  family  planning. 

As  an  Interagency  Council,  working  with  a 
wide  variety  of  groups  throughout  California, 
we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
apprehensions  of  the  disadvantaged  in  regard 
to  population  control,  and  their  rejection  of 
family  planning  when  it  is  linked  to  popula- 
tion limitation.  We  have  also  noted  that 
family  planning  is  not  only  accepted  by  the 
prjor,  it  is  frequently  welcomed,  when  it  is 
provided  as  part  of  good  health  care  with  the 
goal  of  achieving  healthy  families  and 
healthier  children.  We  tirge  therefore,  that 
minor  amendments  be  made  In  the  bill  to 
keep  these  two  concepts  distinct  and 
separate. 

The  Council  strongly  supports  the  pro- 
vision in  H  R.  11550  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  direct  grants,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  these  grants  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  veto  by  state  or  local  officials.  In  Cali- 
fornia, however,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  and  suppoit  of  family  planning, 
the  expert  advice  of  state  and  local  family 
planning  groups  should  be  utilized.  We  feel, 
therefore,  that  It  would  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  if  provision  was  made  for  re- 
view and  comment  by  state  and  local  agen- 
cies (in  those  states  where  such  agencies 
exist) . 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  use  your  Influence 
to  expedite  hearings  on  the  bill,  since  the 
long  delay  is  preventing  many  excellent 
family  planning  projects  in  California  from 
being  established  or  expanded,  and  the  need 
l3  great. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  support  of  H.R.  11550. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  A.  Coray,  M.D., 
Mrs.  Albert  W.  Gatov, 

Co-Ch  airmen. 


CONGRESS  ACTS  TO  ASSURE  BEST 
MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  AMERICA'S 
WOUNDED  AND  DISABLED  VET- 
ERANS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7 ,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  91st  Congress  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  tlie  decisive  action  taken 
by  the  House  and  Senate  this  year  to 
assure  the  very  best  medical  care  for 
America's  wounded  and  disabled  service 
veterans. 

The  House,  by  adding  $97  million  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
and  medical  budget — beyond  the  admin- 
istration's original  request — and  the  Sen- 
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ate,  by  increasing  this  figure  by  $ioo 
million— for  an  overall  congressionally 
sponsored  VA  appropriations  increase  of 
nearly  $200  million— have  moved  with 
commendable  speed  to  halt  the  deterio- 
ration in  the  quality  of  medical  care  pro- 
vided our  veteran  population,  as  well  a^ 
to  overcome  the  nationwide  staffing  and 
funding  deficiencies  in  the  VA's  166  hos- 
pitals and  202  outpatient  clinics — caused 
by  a  series  of  shortsighted  budget  cuts 
over  the  past  several  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  believe  we  have  a 
time-honored  national  commitment  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  personal  sacri- 
fices  made  by  our  veterans  who  helped 
protect  and  preserve  the  freedoms  we  all 
enjoy. 

An  essential  part  of  that  commitment 
is  to  maintain  a  top-flight  medical  pro- 
gram, absolutely  necessary  to  guarantee 
the  finest  possible  care  for  those  who 
have  served  their  country  in  uniform, 
and  espeically  those  who  have  suffered 
wounds  or  service-connected  disabilities. 

So,  by  acting  decisively  to  meet  a  sit- 
uation at  some  VA  hospitals  that  can 
only  be  described  as  approaching  the  di- 
mensions of  a  national  disgrace,  the  Con- 
gress has  also  acted  responsibly  to  re- 
verse the  trend  toward  overcrowded,  un- 
sanitary, and  undermanned  conditions 
resulting  from  many  veterans'  hospitals 
being  caught  in  an  impossible  budgetary 
squeeze  between  ever  higher  medical  and 
drug  costs  and  rising  workloads,  without 
receiving  proportionally  increased  fund- 
ing and  staffing  allocations. 

In  the  face  of  the  inflation-aggravated 
financial  crisis  threatening  even  further 
cutbacks  in  vital  medical  programs  for 
the  country's  ex-servicemen  and  women, 
it  would  have  been  nothing  short  of 
tragic,  therefore,  if  this,  the  richest  Na- 
tion on  earth,  were  to  have  allowed  a 
fine  VA  medical  program  to  deteriorate 
into  a  second-rate  system  of  health  care 
for  those  who  have  already  given  so 
much  to  their  country. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  rectifying 
this  situation  was  well  expressed  in  to- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star  editorial, 
"Debt  of  Honor,"  which  declared: 
"Whatever  is  needed  to  make  VA  medical 
care  the  best  there  is,  the  American 
people  ought  to  provide  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  the  full  text  of  the  Star's  editorial, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  article  written  by 
James  McCartney,  entitled  "Senators 
Hear  Testimony  on  Poor  VA  Medical 
Care,"  which  also  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star: 

Debt  of  Honor 
It  would  seem  to  be  an  elementary  rule  of 
decency  that  men  wounded  in  our  nation's 
wars  should  be  cared  for  by  the  people  for 
whom  they  fought.  Yet  a  combination  of 
budget-scrimping.  Ignorance  and  bureau- 
cratic failure — all  of  It  amounting  to  ne- 
glect— has  resulted  unconscionably  in  an  In- 
crease of  suffering  for  some  victims  of  tlie 
hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

The  evidence  of  this  neglect  cannot  be 
discounted.  Testimony  before  a  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Senator  Cranston  of  Califor- 
nia included  authoritative  accounts  of  filthy 
conditions.  Inadequate  staffing,  obsolete  and 
uncomfortable  buildings,  broken  equipment 
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and  lack  of  space  in  many  Veterans  Admin- 
;s:r:it:on  hospitals.  Assurances  from  the  VA 
that  all  is  well  have  a  hollow  sound  besides 
the  tales  of  disillusioned  veterans  who 
thought  their  country  would  do  what  it 
could  to  compensate  for  their  sacrifice. 

Making  the  VA  mess  all  the  more  inex- 
plicable is  the  fact  that.  In  other  respects, 
our  soldiers  are  treated  better  than  ever. 
Tlieir  equipment  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  they  enjoy  more  amenities  in  the  battle 
zones  tlian  their  counterparts  in  past  wars. 
They  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving  seri- 
ous wounds  because  of  efficient  evacuation 
methods  and  quickly  surgical  attention. 
There  have  been  few  complaints  about  the 
military  hospitals,  where  most  of  the 
wounded  recuperate  for  further  duty. 

But  the  level  of  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  wounded  man  drops  off  sharply  at  the 
point  where  it  is  determined  he  cannot  re- 
turn to  duty  and  must  be  discharged  and 
sent  to  a  VA  hospital  for  long-term  care.  In 
such  a  case  the  patient  may  be  permanently 
disabled,  having  paid  a  price  as  great  as 
death  itself  for  the  privilege  of  serving  his 
country. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  in  the  wake  of  the 
star-studded  Fourth  of  July  festivities — at 
which  we  were  exhorted  to  realize  how  great 
a  nation  we  are — to  consider  whether  we 
seem  so  great  to  a  paralyzed  veteran  waiting 
to  be  tended  in  an  understaffed  hospital. 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  spread — among 
this  administration,  Congress  and  their 
predecessors — for  the  failure  to  provide  the 
best  possible  care  for  the  most  seriously 
wounded  of  the  returning  veterans.  It  Is 
more  important,  though,  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion immediately. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  a  $122 
million  increase  in  the  VA  medical  budget, 
and  Cranston  would  add  another  $174  mil- 
lion. These  amounts  may  not  be  enough. 
But  whatever  is  needed  to  make  VA  medical 
care  the  best  there  is,  the  American  people 
ought  to  provide  it. 

Senators  Hear  Testimony  on  Poor  VA 
Medical  Care 
( By  James  McCartney ) 

Tens  of  thousands  of  U.S.  soldiers  Injured 
in  Vietnam  are  getting  second-rate  medical 
care— or  worse — in  the  nation's  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

Their  plight  across  the  country  has  been 
documented  in  many  days  of  testimony  re- 
cently before  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf.,  who  con- 
ducted the  hearings,  called  the  situation  a 
"dangerously  enlarging  crisis." 

The  showdown  is  yet  to  come  In  the  Senate 
on  whether  money  will  be  voted  to  do  much 
about  it.  It  is  expected  early  this  month. 

Highlights  of  the  situation  as  outlined  In 
testimony: 

Many  hospitals  are  filthy.  Rats  have  been 
reported  on  patients'  beds.  Sanitary  facilities 
Me  often  inadequate.  Patients  can't  be  kept 
clean.  ^ 

■^  doctor  at  Wadsworth  Hospital  in  Los  An- 
geles said:  "The  facilities  available  for  pre- 
senting the  spread  of  Infection  can  best  be 
aescribed  as  medieval  .  .  . 

"We  have  had  patients  with  fevers  102  and 
i-P  with  pain  relieved  only  by  injections,  who 
fiave  literally  dragged  themselves  home 
rather  than  tolerate  conditions." 

Staffing  is  inadequate  In  practicallv  every 
v.-i  hospital  in  the  country.  Patients  have 
a  ed  as  result  and  often  are  left  In  pain, 
without  care. 

y.^  hospitals  have  1.5  staff  members  per 
patient.  Practically  all  other  hospitals  In  the 
^uuntry  average  about  2.5  staff  members  per 
patient. 

At  the  VA  hospital  here,  a  group  of  medical 
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students  reported  "an  almost  complete  inade- 
quacy" of  nurses.  Testimony  showed  the 
same  problem  at  other  hospitals  across  the 
country. 

One  VA  doctor  said  X-ray  facilities  In  his 
hospital  are  "obsolete,  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  word.  Broken  down  in  a  very,  very 
true  sense.  The  equipment  has  to  be  con- 
stantly repaired." 

Air  conditioning — which  Is  common  even 
in  war  zones  throughout  Vietnam — is  absent 
in  many  veterans'  hospitals.  Forty-three  of 
the  166  VA  hospitals,  many  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  country,  are  not  air  conditioned. 
And  the  VA  has  not  requested  funds  to  do 
it. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  is 
lying  idle  for  lack  of  funds  to  liire  staff  in 
hospitals  from  coast  to  coast. 

Only  half  the  beds  are  occupied  in  the 
new  1,020-bed  hospital  in  Miami. 

An  intensive  care  unit  valued  at  $500,000 
is  completely  idle  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  So  is  a 
4200,000  cardiac  unit. 

Two  new  intensive-care  units  are  under 
construction  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  but  no  funds 
have  been  appropriated  to  hire  personnel  to 
man  them. 

The  VA  denies  there  is  any  trouble.  Though 
he  has  asknowledged  the  hospitals  are  under- 
staffed, Donald  E.  Johnson,  administrator  of 
veterans  affairs,  said: 

"I  believe  we  are  giving  to  the  service-con- 
nected veterans  and  to  all  veterans  excellent 
medical  care,  top-quality  care,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  Vietnam-era  veterans." 

SYSTEM  IN  CRISIS 

But  witness  after  witness,  many  of  them 
doctors,  at  the  hearings  painted  a  picture 
of  a  vast  hospital  system  in  crisis — unable 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  flood  of  Incoming  Viet- 
nam wounded. 

One  of  them,  Dr.  Stanley  J.  Dudrick.  chief 
of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsvlvanla 
division  of  the  VA  hospital  in  Phllad'elphia, 
said  In  his  position,  "I  am  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  providing  the  best  possible 
medical  and  surgical  care  to  all  patients  .  .  . 
"To  state  that  I  have  fulfilled  my  charge, 
or  could  conceivably  fulfill  my  charge  under 
present  conditions,  would  constitute  an  act 
of  perjury." 

Dudrick  Itemized  his  reasons  for  failure : 
Inadequate   beds   and   inadequately  sized 
hospital  for  the  population  served. 

Insufficient  and,  in  many  instances,  anti- 
quated equipment  and  supplies. 

Insufficient  personnel  at  the  administra- 
tive, professional,  nursing  paramedical  and 
ancillary   (auxiliary)    levels. 

Grossly  Inadequate  support  In  specific 
crucial  areas  such  as  radiology,  pathology, 
clinical  laboratory,  psychiatry,  physical  med- 
icine and  rehabilitation,  social  service,  and 
the  out-patient  department. 

Inadequate  space  and  resources  for  per- 
formance of  research  vital  to  maintaining 
continued  high  quality  of  medical  care. 

Inadequate  facilities  for  teaching  at  all 
levels. 

Inadequate  sharing  of  major  facilities  and 
services. 

lack  of  funds 
Inadequate  funds  to  support  the  demands 
for  services  now,  much  less  those  imposed  by 
the  Increasing  numbers  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
In  addition,  he  said,  salary  scales  for  staff 
physicians  are  "absolutely  noncompetitive." 
.■\t    the    Miami    VA    hospital,    Douglas    J. 
Stewart,  a  second-year  resident  In  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Miami  School  of  Medi- 
cine said: 

"I  have  often  stood  at  a  patient's  bedside 
watching  him  vomit  large  amounts  of  bood 
and  attempting  to  keep  him  alive  while 
waiting  for  transfusible  blood  unnecessarily 
delayed  in  processing  due  to  lack  of  clerical 
help,  transporters  and  laboratory  personnel." 
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"There  Is  often  only  one  nurse  responsible 
for  40  acutely  111  patients.  If  an  emergency 
situation  develops,  the  other  39  patlente 
may  go  unseen  for  an  hour  or  more. 

"To  have  two  emergency  situations  de- 
velop in  a  ward  at  the  same  time,  a  not 
infrequent  occurrence,  can  onlv  be  described 
as  utter,  tragic  chaos." 

A  case  history  illustrating  the  kinds  of 
problems  some  veterans  have  had  was  fur- 
nished by  former  Army  Capt.  Max  Cleland. 
27,  of  Atlanta,  a  triple  amputee. 

He  lost  both  legs  and  his  right  arm  in  an 
accidental  grenade  explosion  near  Khe  Sanh 
in  April  1968. 

He  said  the  medical  treatment  and  evacu- 
ation system  In  Vietnam  itself  is  so  good 
it  probably  saved  his  life— and  probablv  has 
saved  the  lives  of  thousajids  of  others." 

But  once  he  got  back  home,  he  said  it 
took  a  full  year  for  him  to  be  fitted  for 
artificial  legs— and  it  could  have  been  done 
much  more  quickly. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  my 
rehabilitation  time  could  have  been  cut  In 
half." 

He  said  he  encountered  one  administra- 
tive foulup  after  another.  At  one  point  he 
went  without  pay  for  two  months.  It  was  a 
year  before  he  was  able  to  get  a  wheelchair 
of  his  own.  In  seeking  to  select  a  hospital 
he  found  "a  dire  lack  of  Information.' 

Much  of  the  pressure  on  VA  hospitals  has 
resulted  because  of  the  differences  between 
medical  efforts  In  the  Vietnam  war  and 
those  of  the  past. 

In  past  wars  the  armed  services  built  hos- 
pitals abroad  to  handle  the  wounded  But 
modern  evacuation  systems  and  modern 
transportation  have  made  it  possible  to  re- 
turn wounded  men  to  the  United  States 
rapidly — in  a  matter  of  days  or  weeks 

In  addition,  more  men  are  suffering  more 
serious  injuries— and  surviving— in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  evacuation  system  helps  them 
survive,  but  new  hospital  facilities  have  not 
been  created  in  the  United  States  to  help 
them  recover  in  maximum  comfort. 

The  Nixon  administration  budget  proposed 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  started  Wednesday 
Includes  a  record  request  for  VA  medical 
care — $1.7  billion,  an  increase  of  $122  million 
over  last  year. 

Cranston  has  proposed  adding  another  $174 
million,  but  there  is  strong  pressure  to  hold 
the  budget  down  because  the  government 
seeks  to  curb  inflation. 

That  pressure  began  during  the  Johnson 
administration,  as  the  war  was  increasing  in 
intensity,  and  at  the  height  of  the  war— in 
1968 — Congre.ss  imposed  an  arbitrarv  person- 
nel ceiling  on  the  VA  hospital  svstetn  that 
made  it  impossible  to  add  hospital  person- 
nel— just  as  Vietnam  casualties  began  to 
pour  in. 

For  this  year,  the  administration  e.-Uniates 
its  proposed  increase  for  the  year  wcnld  add 
about  5,000  hospital  staff  members. 

Pushing  for  his  proposed  increa-te — which 
he  said  would  add  10.000  personnel— Crans- 
ton said.  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  balance  the  budget  at 
the  expense  of  the  veterans.  The  war  i  hey  re 
fighting  is  itself  a  principal  cause  of 
inflation  .  .  . " 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  STOCK  MARKET 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Allan  'Whitefield  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
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recently  had  the  occasion  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  current  problems  of 
the  stock  market.  Mr.  Whitefleld  is  a 
well-respected  lawyer  and  financial 
leader  not  only  in  Des  Moines  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  His  observations 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  Members: 
ToD.w's  Stock  Market — Whither  Goest 
Thou? 

Tod.Tvs  hot  gossip  Item  Is  the  stock  mar- 
ket—what is  the  market  doing?  The  question 
Is  timely  because  the  answers  reflect  (a)  In- 
flation and  deflation  trends,  (b)  Involvement 
In  wars  and  de  facto  wars,  (c)  politics  and 
political  careers,  (d)  possible  solvency  or 
bankruptcy  ior  companies  and  individuals, 
lei  consumer  sp>endlng,  (I)  domestic  har- 
in.my;  and  a  host  of  other  matters. 

This  is  an  over-simpUfled  analysis  of  how 
we  have  arrived  at  our  present  priority  ques- 
tion. 

Over  a  fifty  year  period,  by  various  direct 
and  Indirect  moves,  our  nation  has  moved  to 
average  the  risks  of  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. Basically  it  Is  a  system  based  upon 
two  simple  premises:  (a)  constructive  work 
by  individuals  must  be  rewarded  adequately 
and  in  proportion  to  the  results  achieved. 
and  lb)  the  system  must  be  fair— I.e.,  In 
every  day  life  apply  the  golden  rule. 

Our  system,  being  administered  and  ap- 
plied by  human  beings  (who  themselves  are 
diverse  m  abilities  and  opportunities!,  of  ne- 
cessity Is  Imperfect. 

The  price  rise  of  stocks  to  dizzy  heights. 
followed  by  recent  major  declines.  Illustrates 
an  area  where  our  system  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped methods  for  reasonable  averaging  of 
the  risks  of  capital  investments. 

In  many  areas  of  our  economy,  methods 
of  averaging  the  risks  are  well  established. 
Risks  of  longevity  of  life,  health,  fire  and 
accident  are  averaged  through  insurance. 
Risks  of  loss  on  s.ivings  deposits  in  banks  and 
buildings  and  loan  associations;  risks  o:'  un- 
employment: risks  of  credit  extended  for 
home  ownership:  risks  of  credit  e.xienile;! 
through  foreign  trade;  risks  of  in  .dequute 
savings  to  permit  retirement  with  dignity 
and  increasingly  standards  of  living  aro  aver- 
aged through  various  funds  and  guaranteps 

These  moves  have  monetized  (i.e.,  msde 
liquidity  of  Investments  and  some  capital  re- 
sources* a  partial  reality.  This  has  strength- 
ened public  confidence  and  protected  par- 
tially losses  to  the  public. 

In  the  stock  markets,  in  theory  we  have 
monetized  the  prices  of  stocks  by  accepting 
as  fact  the  market  values  of  stocks  as  quoted 
dally  (particularly  those  stocks  llst«d  on  the 
public  exchanges  and  in  the  market  pages 
of  the  newspapers).  In  truth,  most  people 
believe  that  on  demand  owners  of  stocks 
can  sell  their  stock  for  cash  at  the  quoted 
prices.  Financial  statements,  estimates  on 
wealth,  spending  decisions,  extensions  of 
credit  are  made  upon  this  belief.  Mutual 
fimds,  as  investment  funds  committed  to 
Investments  in  stocks  and  securities,  are 
represented  to  be  liquid  100^^  for  cash  on 
demand.  The  belief  Is  only  partly  true — the 
ability  to  sell  stocks  for  cash  at  quoted  prices 
Is  real  only  If  the  offering  for  sale  of  stocks 
Is  in  limited  amounts  and  the  existence  of 
would-be  buyers  of  stocks  at  approximately 
the  quoted  prices.  The  stock  market  has  no 
adequate  secondary  reserve  or  liquidity  factor 
which  will  protect  owners  of  stocks  from  tm- 
reasonable  downside  price  savings. 

The  overkill  of  certain  types  of  government 
regulations,  presented  to  the  public  as  nec- 
essary to  protect  stock  Investors  against 
losses.  In  operation  Is  (a)  destroying  the 
smaller  institutions  engaged  in  maklnc;  mar- 
kets for  stocks,  (b)  concentrating  ownership 
and  distribution  of  stocks  into  too  few  or- 
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ganizatlons,  and  (c)  causing  a  greater  con- 
centration of  business  In  larger  units. 

Unless  and  until  liquidity  is  available  for 
stocks  (at  least  :n  minimum  amounts  and 
at  a  reasonable  margin  under  sounJly  es- 
tablished averages)  pressure  may  be  expected 
to  continue  on  prices  and  public  confidence 
will  be  eroded. 

Investments  in  stocks  by  an  Increasing 
number  of  people  must  be  continued. 

Among  methods  which  should  be  e>.plored 
.ire  insured  inve.5tment  guaranty  contracts 
for  mutual  funds,  prfferataly  by  private  en- 
terprise: adjustments  by  regulatory  author- 
ities to  simplify  maintenance  of  markets 
for  stocks;  establishment  of  standards  of 
liquidity  and  market  fluctuations. 


July  7,  1970 


SALES  TAXES  ARE  NOT  THE 
SOLUTION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press- 
ing financial  problems  being  faced  by 
cities  throughout  the  country  require 
new  and  creative  methods  of  financing. 

Making  Federal  funds  more  available 
must  be  a  major  solution.  Congress  has 
under  consideration  Federal  revenue 
sharincr,  block  grants,  and  increased  Fed- 
eial  shares  for  matching  fund  programs. 

All  of  these  are  much  more  equitable 
and  have  the  possibility  for  growth  nec- 
essary to  a  lasting  solution. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Spokesman  point- 
ing out  the  unfairness  and  inadequacies 
of  municipal  sales  taxes : 
The  sales  Tax  as  a  Non  Solution  of  City 
Problems 

The  League  of  Municipalities  has  come  out 
for  more  sales  taxes.  This  shocking  espousal 
of  a  bankrupt  ide.i.  an  outrageously  immoral 
and  impractical  tax.  Is  an  astonishing  revela- 
tion of  the  quality  of  thinking  which  Is  now 
going  into  problems  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration. In  its  baldest  terms — in  the  muni- 
cipal context — it  is  a  proposal  to  extract  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  money  needed  to  run 
local  government  from  those  least  able  to 
pay  that  cost.  In  order  to  relieve  the  better- 
heeled  property  owners.  It  is  another  raid  on 
those  who  devote  the  larger  part  of  their  In- 
comes to  providing  necessities  for  their  fam- 
ilies, for  the  benefit  of  the  better  fixed.  It  Is 
similar  in  kind  If  not  in  degree  to  the  out- 
rageous massive  shift  of  personal  property 
tax  liability  from  business  to  the  wage 
earners. 

We  hear  that  the  municipalities  need  more 
money,  and  this  might  be  true  The  taxpayers 
would  be  more  Impressed  about  this  need  U 
some  concern  were  visible  about  possible 
economies.  What  about  the  economies  that 
might  be  made,  for  example,  by  consolidating 
the  half  a  hundred  or  so  ridiculously  uneco- 
nomic little  munclpalitles  that  have  prolif- 
erated around  the  Twin  Cities — primarily  for 
the  benefit  some  people  suspect,  of  real 
estate  speculators. 

It  is  most  disquieting  to  observe  such  signs 
of  utter  sterility  of  thinking,  such  complete 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  a  workable  philos- 
ophy of  local  government  among  our  mu- 
nicipal representatives,  especially  at  a  time 
when  our  society  as  a  whole  is  moving  dy- 


namically forward.  How  did  this  backwash 
of  dull  and  mindless  reaction  develop? 

We  think  the  electorate  would  do  well  to 
give  attention  to  this  problem,  because  w« 
cannot  afford  municipal  leaders  who  respond 
to  municipal  needs  with  such  non-solutions 
as  this.  If  they  have  not  the  courage  or  the 
wit  to  face  realities  and  relate  themselves 
and  their  problems  to  the  times,  then  it  is 
high  time  that  the  electorate  begin  looking 
for  people  who  can  and  will. 

We  think  the  sales  tax  Is  a  non-solution  on 
two  counts.  One,  It  will  not  solve  the  munic- 
ipalities' fiscal  problems;  and  two.  It  Is  not 
available  as  a  solution,  since  it  would  de- 
pend on  legislative  action.  And  the  legislators 
are,  after  all,  realists,  even  If  the  municipal 
fathers  are  not. 


NARCOTIC  ADDICTION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight 
against  the  horrors  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion is  showing  evidence  of  gaining 
momentum.  Drug  education  and  narcotic 
control  programs  are  taking  root  in  many 
communities  where  the  need  is  great,  and 
where  the  rate  of  addiction  has  been  ris- 
ing sharply.  The  battle  against  narcotic 
addiction  must  be  fought  on  every  level 
of  government,  and  it  must  enlist  the 
active  support  of  our  citizenry. 

Essex  County's  United  Community 
Service  has  just  initiated  a  drug  abuse 
program  and  it  is  heartening  to  note  the 
quick  response  to  the  need  for  funds  to 
launch  this  community  service. 

I  am  happy  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Montclair  Times  and  the 
Verona-Cedar  Grove  Times: 
Quick  and  Effective  Mobilization  Against 
Drugs 

The  twin  facts  that  the  United  Community 
Service  drug  abuse  program  is  in  operation 
and  that  more  than  67  per  cent  of  the  re- 
quired $150,000  has  been  raised  in  a  very 
short  time  leads  to  some  heartening  conclu- 
sions. 

In  the  first  place,  these  facts  demonstrate 
that  when  the  cause  is  worthwhile  the  people 
living  in  this  area  will  respond  with  con- 
tributions. 

They  also  show  that  a  good  cause  will 
merit  quick  and  effective  mobilization  of 
resources  of  Individuals.  This  includes  both 
those  people  living  In  the  immediate  area 
and  specialists  brought  into  the  vicinity  for 
specific  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  time  when  with 
the  goals  practically  in  sight,  there  is  an 
even  greater  need  to  press  on  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  make  all  3  phases  operational  and 
to  raise  the  additional  funds  necessary. 

Already  in  operation  is  a  Help-Line  (228- 
0800),  which  can  be  called  24  hours  a  day  7 
days  a  week.  Plans  are  nearlng  fruition  for 
establishment  of  a  Youth  Center  in  Mont- 
clair. Staff  has  been  hired  for  prevention  and 
treatment  services. 

Montclair  residents  have  shown  in  the  im- 
mediate past  their  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work. 

The  information  that  the  $150,000  for 
vearlv  future  operational  expenses  will  come 
from"  United  Fund  campaigns  should  spur 
additional  contributions  now. 


Juhj  7,  1970 


A  VIEW  OF  JAPAN 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  column 
printed  in  the  Hearst  Newspapers  on 
June  28,  the  distinguished  editor  and 
journalist,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
offered  various  personal  observations 
made  during  his  trip  to  Japan.  His  re- 
marks cover  international  understanding 
and  features  of  Expo  '70,  and  in  closing 
he  especially  notes  the  friendship  of 
Japan's  Premier  Sato  toward  the  United 
States.  I  commend  his  interesting,  in- 
formative, and  enlightening  article  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people : 
The  Strongest  Tre 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
Tokyo. — After  quite  a  few  years  of  globe 
trotting,  I  am  convinced  that  speaking  or 
even  understanding  a  common  language  is 
the  strongest  tie  that  binds  peoples  of  differ- 
ent nationalities,  yes,  even  races. 

In  a  tie  for  second,  I  would  put  an  active 
sense  of  humor  and  the  ability  and  even 
eagerness  to  convey  one's  thoughts  or  wishes 
In  what  Is  descriptively  known  as  sign 
language. 

What  brings  these  perhaps  trite  thoughts 
to  mind  today  is  our  presence  this  past  week 
in  Japan. 

(My  son  Will,  who  was  21  last  week,  joined 
Joe  Kingsbury  Smith,  Bob  Consldlne  and  me 
here  Tuesday,  having  flown  from  Malaga, 
Spain,  via  Paris  and  Moscow  to  enlist  In  our 
Task  Force,  and  am  I  pleased  and  proud  to 
have  him.) 

Now  all  of  us  know  enough  French — 
Italian — German — or  Spanish  to  eat,  shop, 
drive  in  the  country  and  find  the  men's 
room  from  one  corner  ef  Europe  to  the  other. 
But  what  to  say  and  more  Importantly 
what  they  are  saying  In  Japanese,  Chinese 
or  Vietnamese  Is,  to  coin  an  Oriental  cliche, 
"another  cup  of  tea." 

Throughout  Europe,  the  languages  are 
derived  from  the  same  root  words  as  our  own. 
Namely,  Greek,  Latin,  Germanic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Besides  we  have  the  same  alphabet 
But  over  here,  absolutely  nothing.  Rien — 
nlente — nada — nlcht  Is  familiar  or  offers  a 
clue  In  sound  or  script. 

As  a  consequence  It  Is  sign  language  or 
nothing— more  often  nothing.  It  calls  for  a 
bit  of  Imagination  and  skill  In  portraying  a 
thought  plctorlally,  which  the  other  guy 
must  understand.  Too  often  you  find  your- 
self repeating  over  and  over  with  Increasing 
Impatience  and  mounting  irritation,  a  cha- 
rade which  obviously  Is  not  gettlni  through 
to  your  audience. 

This  language  barrier,  though  Insurmount- 
able in  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  is  minimized  at 
Expo  70.  the  great  International  Oriental 
fair  In  Osaka. 

Pairs  represent  more  than  mere  fun  and 
frolic.  They  express  the  will,  determination 
and  pride  (often  false)  of  the  exhibiting  na- 
tion, and  they  are  more  revealing  in  many 
cases  than  an  exclusive  Interview  with  the 
prime  minister  of  the  countrv  Involved,  or 
a  six-wt'ck  visit. 

Only  about  half  a  million  Americans  will 
make  it  to  Expo  70,  the  way  being  long  and 
costly.  They  will  probably  agree  with  what  I 
now  say:  This  !s  the  best  display  America 
ever  presented  before  the  eyes  of  fair-going 
multitudes— at  least.  It's  the  best  in  my 
somewhat  considerable  experience. 

We  could  could  have  built  the  biggest 
pavilion  on  the  Expo  grounds  and  loaded  It 
to  the  rafters  with  everything  In  our  arsenal 
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of  technological,  scientific  and  artistic  prod- 
ucts (the  Russians  have  done  Just  that, 
predictably) . 

Instead,  we  show  ■\  bit  of  this,  a  bit  of 
that:  Frederic  Remington's  magnificently 
vital  'Cavalry  Charge  on  the  Southern 
Plains."  and  a  hunk  of  the  moon;  John 
Trumbull's  virile  "Washington  Before  the 
Battle  of  Trenton.  "  and  a  snazzy  yellow  Stutz 
Bearcat;  Apollo  8's  scarred  command  mod- 
ule, and  Babe  Ruths  bat,  Indian  and  Eskimo 
folk  art;  helium  neon  laser  beams  and  great 
photographic  murals— both  still  and  moving. 
But  we  must  be  saying  something  that 
has  appeal  to  the  people,  in  our  modest  way. 
Ten  million  of  them  have  bro.i  sed  through 
our  unique  Inflated-celllnged  building — 
some  of  them  after  waiting  in  an  inching 
along  queue  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  They've 
literally  worn  out  the  pavilion's  rugs  al- 
ready. 

However,  our  prize  exhibit  is  the  sta.f  that 
runs  our  show,  headed  by  Howard  ChernofT. 
ex-San  Diego  newsman  and  acquaintance 
from  London  in  WW  II.  Chernoff  has  ambas- 
sadorial rank  during  the  run  of  Expo,  but 
he  hardly  fits  the  pattern  of  the  b&w-and- 
scrape  school  of  diplomacy. 

He  has  been  known  to  "tell  off  "  an  occa- 
sional foreign  official  who  abused  our  hos- 
pitality. But  I  saw  him  Impulsively  pick  up 
a  beautiful  little  Japanese  child  and  pose  for 
parental  pictures  with  it  on  his  lap.  while 
he  sat  in  John  Glenn's  capsule  seat. 

As  for  Chernoff  s  staff,  all  of  whom  speak 
Japanese,  they  are  the  kind  of  American  kids 
you  want  your  sons  and  daughters  to  gru.-. 
up  to  be. 

The  Russians,  as  earlier  noted,  are  showing 
everything  but  the  kitchen  sink,  and  per- 
haps the  only  reason  it  isn't  m  their  clut- 
tered pavilion  is  that  they  haven't  invented 
it  yet. 

One  thing  you  absolutely  can't  miss  in  the 
U.S.S  R.'s  show  Is  Vladimir  Ilylch  Lenin.  This 
is  the  centennial  of  his  birth.  He's  all  over 
their  lot.  In  heroic  size  statues.  1917  news- 
reels,  paintings,  whatnot — as  compared  to  our 
lone  portrait  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 
Moscow  artisans  turned  out  so  many  images 
of  Lenin  that  they  spill  over  Into  the 
pavilions  of  neighboring  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries, Including,  alas,  the  always  beautiful 
Czechoslovaklan  exhibition  Lenin  sticks  out 
like  a  sore  thumb  in  what  the  Czechs  hoped 
would  be  (as  it  has  been  in  previous  fa.rsi. 
the  "sleeper"  of  the  whole  show. 

My  personal  "sleeper"  is  the  tiny  Irish 
pavilion  It  features  Irish  hamburgers!  Guin- 
ness, Irish  coffee,  and  red  hair. 

Oh  yes.  one  item  more.  Were  leading  the 
other  76  nations  in  pickpocketing.  More  than 
500  such  heists  have  been  committed  on  our 
reservation.  Confirming  an  old  saying — "Ply 
your  trade  where  the  money  Is." 

On  returning  to  Tokyo  Friday  night,  we 
learned  that  our  request  for  an  ir.tervlew 
with  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato 
was  set  for  Saturday  morning.  In  my  book. 
he  is  an  Ideal  world  leader  In  this  day  and 
age.  Patriotism  and  his  nation's  Interest  come 
first,  as  they  should,  but  he  feels  a  strong 
bond  of  friendship  for  the  United  States 

To  top  It  off.  he  is  philosophically  attuned 
to  the  times  of  today  and  the  facts  of  life. 
War  to  him  Is  not  the  answer  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  problems.  In  fact. 
he  seems  to  exclude  even  the  jKisslblUty  of 
there  ever  being  a  nticlear  holocaust. 

Purely  and  simply,  he  feels  that,  as  every- 
one knows,  it  would  lead  to  total  destruction 
and  possibly  the  annihilation  of  mankind 
and  civilization  as  we  know  It  today.  How- 
ever, he  recognizes,  as  he  said,  that  there  may 
someday  be  "crazy  people  around."  and  we 
should  take  whatever  measures  we  can  to 
protect  ourselves. 

Before  you  conclude  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  contradiction,  if  not  fence-strad- 
dling. In  the   prime  minister's  line  of  rea- 
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sonlng,  let  me  assure  you  he  is  a  pragmatic 
realist. 

Furthermore,  he  recognizes  what  America 
has  been  trying  to  do  in  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. In  fact,  he  showed  a  much  greater 
understanding  of  the  President's  move  into 
Cambodia  than  many  of  our  senators  and 
congressmen.  He  said  he  felt  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  Inaccurate  reporting  about  the  Amer- 
ican move  into  Cimbodi.i.  especially  by  the 
Japanese  press. 

It  was  not.  in  his  opinion.  President  Nixon 
who  escalated  the  war  In  Cambodia,  but 
the  Communists,  who  went  in  there  first 
and  built  up  their  forces. 

Since  Japan's  constitution  forbids  the 
country  from  participating  in  any  wars  ex- 
cept In  defense  of  its  own  territory,  Japan's 
contribution  to  resisting  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism la  Free  Asia  has  been  to  extend 
economic  aid  to  the  under-developed  na- 
tions. 

Sato  seemed  to  subscribe  to  my  sugges- 
tion that  Japan  might  increase  lis  contri- 
bution of  yen  instead  of  men  and  help  pro- 
mote an  Asiatic  Marshall  Plan  to  strengthen 
the  stability  of  the  non-Communist  nations 
in  this  part  of  the  world 

As  long  as  he  remains  prime  minister,  we 
won't  have  to  worry  about  Japan  as  an 
ally  and  reliable  friend. 


IS  IT  ALWAYS  RIGHT  TO  BE  RIGHT? 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1970 

Mr,  RO"5fBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  'War- 
ren H.  Schmidt,  a  behavioral  scientist 
and  assistant  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  the 
■University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
has  written  a  very  eloquent,  moving  and 
thought-provoking  statement  on  one  of 
America's  most  urgent  problems. 

In  these  days  of  division  and  dissent,  of 
polarization  and  partisanship,  I  believe 
Dean  Schmidt's  message,  a  parable  of 
poetic  simplicity,  is  well  worth  consider- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 
Is  It  Always  Right  To  Be  Right?  Some 
Reflections  on  Tensions  and  Hopes 
( By  Warren  H.  Schmidt ) 

There  once  was  a  lar.d  where  men  were 
always  right.  They  knew  it  .  .  .  and  they  were 
proud  of  it. 

It  was  a  land  where  a  ma.n  was  proud  to 
say,  "I  am  right"  and  •'you  aie  wTong."  For 
these  were  words  of  conviction,  of  strength 
and  of  courage. 

No  one  was  ever  heard  to  say.  "I  may  be 
wrong"  or  "Yoxi  may  be  right."  for  these 
were  words  of  weakness,  uncertainty  and 
cowardice. 

When  differences  arcse  among  the  people  of 
this  land  they  sought  not  to  re-examine  and 
explore:  but  only  to  Justify  and  persuade 

When  differences  arose  between  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  older  would  say. 

"We  have  worked  hard  to  build  this  great 
and  prosperous  land.  We  have  produced  cars 
and  highways  that  permit  us  to  move  quickly 
from  place  to  place.  We  have  built  planee 
that  surpass  the  speed  of  sound  We  have 
produced  computers  which  solve  complex 
problems  In  mlUlBeconds.  We  have  even 
touched  the  moon.  We  expect  those  who 
Inherit  this  good  land  to  appreciate  what  we 
have  accomplished  and  to  build  on  the  heri- 
tage we  have  given  to  them." 
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These  older  people  were  right,  of  course  .  .  . 
and  they  knew  it  and  were  proud  of  it. 

But  the  younger  people  oi  that  land  wovild 
respond ; 

"We  tee  around  us  a  land  that  has  been 
befouled  and  exploited.  People  starvo  where 
food  is  plentiful.  Laws  and  practices  prevent 
some  from  having  an  equal  chance  to  develop 
and  to  influonce.  Noble  and  moral  w.Td.s  are 
matched  by  selfish  and  sordid  deeds.  Leaders 
urge  us  to  fight  wars  to  preserve  peace — and 
the  fighting  does  not  end.  The  whole  >ce:.e 
Is  phony  and  polluted  and  Inhuman  and  out 
of  control.  We  want  no  part  of  this  money- 
mad  Establishment." 

These  yoimger  people  were  right,  of  course 
.  .  .  and  they  knew  It  and  were  pr.iud  of 
It. 

And  the  gap  betAeen  the  generations  prew 
wider. 

When  differences  arose  between  men  of 
different  races,  those  from  the  majority  race 
would  say: 

"We  are  working  steadily  to  build  p  land 
of  justice  and  equality  for  all  our  citizens. 
We  have  made  considerable  progress  — hu"  so- 
cial progre.ss  does  not  come  swiftly.  Those 
whom  we  seek  to  help  and  lift  can  only  hurt 
their  own  cause  when  they  push  and  In- 
trude and  pressure  us.  Let  them  show 
some  patience — and  let  them  use  more  fully 
the  opportunities  we  have  already  supplied. 
Then  we  will  feel  like  doing  even  more  for 
them." 

These  people  of  the  majority  where  right, 
of  course  .  .  .  and  they  knew  it  and  they 
were  proud  of  it. 

But  those  from  the  minority  group  would 
reply : 

"We  have  been  pushed  ground  too  long 
and  we  are  angry.  We  have  been  confined 
to  a  Bhetto.  Our  children's  education  has 
been  stunted  in  second-rate  schools. 

"We  have  seen  Jobs  go  to  less  qualified 
while  our  people  are  rejected  or  slumted 
Into  menial  tasks  We  see  a  thousand  subtle 
signs  that  brand  us  and  our  children  as 
second-class  citizens  in  this  land.  We  will 
tolerate  lofty  promises  and  meagre  deeds  no 
lo-.iger." 

These  F>eople  from  the  minority  were  right. 
of  course  .  .  .  and  they  knew  it  and  were 
proud  of  it. 

And  the  gap  between  the  races  grew  wider. 
And  so  it  went  in  this  land  .  .  . 
Grovip  after  group  defined  the  right.  And 
took  their  stand  And  upheld  their  position 
against  those  who  opposed  them.  It  hap- 
pened between  those  who  taught  in  the 
school  and  those  who  provided  the  funds. 
It  happened  between  those  who  gave  priority 
to  a  strong  defense  and  those  who  gave  pri- 
ority to  better  cities.  It  happened  between 
those  who  pleaded  for  peace  at  almost  any 
price  and  those  who  argued  for  national 
honor  at  almost  any  cost. 

Everyone  was  right,  of  course  .  .  .  and 
they  knew  it  and  were  proud  of  it. 

And  the  gap.s  between  groups  grew  wider. 
Until  the  day  came  when  the  rigidity  of 
Tightness  caused  all  activity  to  come  to  a 
halt. 

Each  group  stood  in  its  solitary  rightness. 
Glaring  with  proud  eyes  at  those  too  blind  to 
see  their  truth.  Determined  to  maintain  their 
poeltlon  at  all  costs  (for  this  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  right ) . 

But  the  quality  of  life  In  the  land  de- 
clined. And  grew  more  grim.  And  the  people 
became  more  angry.  And  violence  Increased. 
People  had  more  things,  but  their  sense 
of  well-being  and  personal  fulfillment  di- 
minished. 

Some  measured  the  costs  In  tasks  undone 
and  energy  wasted.  Others  In  loneliness  and 
fear  Most  felt  powerless  and  without  hope. 
But  through  the  tense  days  of  confusion 
and  gaps  of  all  kinds.  Some  maintained 
their  vision  of  a  time  when  men  would  again 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

valtte  their  differences  ...  As  a  source  of 
richness.  As  a  stimulant  to  learning.  As  a 
base  for  creativity. 

Then  .  .  .  One  day  a  strange  new  sound 
was  heard  in  the  land.  Someone  said,  "I 
may  be  wrong  .  .  .  You  may  be  right."  The 
people  were  shocked  that  anyone  could  be 
so  weak  and  so  confused.  But  the  voice  per- 
sisted. And  when  the  people  looked,  they 
saw  that  It  came  from  one  who  was  known 
for  his  strength  and  wisdom. 

And  some  people  began  to  listen  In  a  dif- 
ferent way.  It  now  seemed  safe  to  listen  to 
opposing — and   even   "wrong" — views. 

As  they  listened,  they  discovered  common 
beliefs  they  had  not  known  before.  They 
even  began  to  see  signs  of  humanity  and 
noble  purpose  in  those  who  they  once  only 
knew  as  adversaries. 

Here  and  there  men  expressed  their  com- 
mon desires  In  deeds — and  bright  examples 
of  Joint  action  were  seen  in  the  land. 

With  each  new  effort,  men's  faith  in  one 
another  grew  .  .  .  and  their  faith  in  the 
future  .  .  .  and  in  their  ability  to  shape 
their  own  destiny. 

TlTey  stated  these  beliefs  In  a  Declaration 
of  Interdependence  which  read  in  part  .  .  . 
"All  men  are  created  equal-  but  each  de- 
velops in  a  unique  way.  All  men  are  en- 
dowed with  certain  inalienable  rights — 
but  each  must  assume  certain  inevi- 
table responsibilities.  For  the  happiness 
and  fulfillment  of  all  depends  on  the 
commitment  of  each  to  accept  and  sup- 
port equality  and  uniqueness,  rights  and 
responsibilities." 

In  this  land  men  had  learned  how  two 
rights  could  make  a  costly  wrong.  That  it 
may  take  less  courage  to  point  a  finger  than 
to  extend  a  hand  and  less  wisdom  to  defend 
a  narrow  right  than  to  search  for  truth. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  people  of  this 
land  had  learned  that  the  quest  for  truth 
is  never  over;  that  the  challenge  is  always 
the  same  ... 

To  stop  fighting  long  enough  to  listen.  To 
learn  from  those  who  differ.  To  try  new 
approaches.  To  seek  and  test  new  relation- 
ships. And  to  keep  at  a  task  that  never  ends. 
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HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MIXNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Worth- 
ington  Daily  Globe  of  Worthington, 
Minn.,  edited  by  Ray  Crippen.  recently 
sought  to  under.score  the  fundamental 
importance  of  individual  responsibility 
and  local  community  responsibility  in 
the  fight  a.?ainst  pollution.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition that  some  have  found  more  com- 
fortable to  overlook.  So  I  am  pleased  to 
call  this  commentary  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  as  a  fine  example  of  the 
community  responsibility  that  can  be 
encouraged  by  a  responsible  press : 

Our  Local  Pollution  Responsibilities 
Earth  Day,  April  22,  was  a  sober  success 
in  Worthington.  College  and  high  school 
students  walked  to  the  courthouse  as  a 
climax  of  a  day  of  talk,  study  and  education 
on  pollution  problems.  All  levels  of  education 
here  were  Involved,  from  first  grade  through 
second  year  college,  in  the  nationwide  edu- 
cational effort  on  pollution  problems. 

The  discovery  of  pollution  as  an  issue  has 
been  popular  with  politicians  of  all  political 


persuasions.  Every  elected  official  in  the 
country  hates  pollution  as  intensely  as  he 
hates  Inflation  and  unemployment,  and  « 
good  many  have  a  patented  solution  to  all 
the  ills  of  the  environment. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  dies,  a  time  when  word's 
become  hollow,  a  time  when  the  rhetoric  is 
translated  into  either  action  of  lethargy  a 
time  either  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 

That  time  is  right  now.  And  the  place  to 
begin  Is  not  Pittsburgh  or  Los  Angeles,  bir 
Worthington— right  here  in  River  City  a 
concerted  local  effort  is  needed,  an  effort 
that  demands  cooperation  (and  some  sacri^ 
fices)  from  Individual  citizens,  farmers,  bu='. 
nessmen,  Industry,  and  city,  township  and 
county  government. 

Perhaps  the  local  problem  of  pollution 
that  demands  our  first  attention  in  Worth- 
ington Is  Lake  Okabena.  Okabena,  a  lake 
that  should  properly  be  a  prairie  Jewel  is 
rapidly  being  spoiled  for  recreation.  Comes 
the  summer  months  and  accumulations  of 
algae  and  bacteria  rapidly  turn  the  lake  into 
a  pond  unfit  for  swimming.  Beaches  are 
closed  and  deserted.  Only  a  small  wind  a 
zephyr,  rolls  Its  water. 

The  offenders  are  many,  and  cleaning  the 
lake  win  require  the  cooperation  of  all.  Part 
of  the  problem  arises  from  effluent  from  sep^ 
tic  tanks  from  homes  and  trailer  courts  In 
the  area  draining  Into  the  lake.  Part  of  the 
problem  is  from  feed  lots  and  farm  tiles 
draining  into  water  courses  feeding  Lalse 
Okabena.  Part  of  the  problem  is  top  soil 
washed  into  water  courses  after  every  rain 
that  silts  the  lake. 

The  accumulation  of  silt  results  in  turbid 
water  when  the  wind  blows,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  bacteria  results  In  coliform 
counts  that  close  the  lake  to  swimming  b'.- 
mid-summer.  But  the  problem  could  be 
solved  with  effort  and  through  good  will  One 
thing  that  will  be  required  is  unselfishness 
on  the  part  of  offenders,  the  realizaticn  that 
a  person's  right  to  live  In  a  particular  spot 
does  not  include  the  right  to  pollute  his 
environment.  Local  government,  too.  mu.-t  be 
ready  to  extend  necessary  water  and  sewer 
services. 

But  the  silt  in  the  lake  represents  only 
a  minor  portion  of  the  top  soil  washed  and 
blown  from  the  land.  Nobles  County's  Soil 
Conservation  District  has  been  operating  for 
20  years,  and  there  is  still  much  work  to  be 
done 

Despite  the  many  programs  designed  to 
save  the  few  inches  of  top  soil  that  make 
the  land  productive,  every  rain  washes  new 
gullies  and  every  wind  fills  the  air  with  grit. 
Good  soil  conservation  practices  not  only 
preserve  the  farmer's  means  of  livelihood,  but 
they  prevent  further  pollution.  .And  once 
again  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  Individual 
practicing  good  citizenship. 

Pollution  is  to  a  great  extent  an  individual 
affair.  A  recent  television  program  pointed 
out  that  the  average  individual  accounted  for 
about  four  pounds  of  solid  waste  each  day, 
waste  that  must  be  disposed  of  and  is  a 
major  source  of  pollution.  Here  again  pollu- 
tion control  rests  with  the  individual  The 
housewife  shopping  can  do  mtich  to  control 
pollution  by  buying  soft  drinks  in  return- 
able rather  than  disposable  bottles,  purchas- 
ing detergents  that  break  down  quickly  after 
tu-e,  and  similar  practices.  Once  again,  pollu- 
tion control  is  a  matter  of  good  citizenship. 
Worthington  and  Nobles  County  and  all 
the  southwest  Minnesota-northwest  low.^ 
area  have  not  yet  lost  the  batt'e.  Our  job 
of  cleaning  up  our  environment  is  still  rela- 
tively simple  compared  ta  the  problems  faced 
by  metropolitan  areas  across  the  nation. 

Right  here  In  Worthington  and  the  sur- 
rounding countryside  practicing  good  citizen- 
ship and  taking  care  to  observe  the  rights  of 
one's  neighbors  to  live  In  an  unpolluted  en- 
vironment   could    rather    quickly    result   i-i 
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nearly  pollution  free  surroundings.  What  is 
needed  to  achieve  that  desirable  end  Is  to 
acknowledge  that  the  results  are  worthwhile 
and  then  to  move  determinedly  m  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  may  mean,  for  example,  that  a  farmer 
will  have  to  move  a  feedlot  away  from  a 
waterway  in  deference  to  his  neighbors  down 
the  stre.im  It  may  mean  that  a  septic  tank 
or  sewer  tile  draining  into  a  farm  tile  and 
then  into  a  stream  will  have  to  be  changed. 
It  may  mean  that  the  stewardship  of  the 
land  calls  for  placing  some  present  crop- 
land in   grassland.   It   may   mean   that   the 


housewife  shopping  will  have  to  read  deter- 
gent labels  more  carefully  and  refuse  to  buy 
products  that  generate  problems  in  hard 
waste  disposal.  It  may  mean  that  the  grocer 
will  have  to  refuse  to  stock  detergents  that 
do  not  break  down  after  use  and  rid  his 
shelves  of  packages  that  create  disposal  prob- 
lems. It  may  mean  that  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  take  steps  that  will 
cause  some  inconvenience  and  expense  to 
the  citizens  Our  city's  sewage  lagoons  do 
not  have  to  smell;  proper  management  of  the 
lagoons  can  solve  the  problem. 

The  course  is  quite  clear.  We  can  get  down 


to  btisiness  and  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  plaguing  us,  or  after  this 
first  burst  of  enthusiasm  lapse  again  into 
lethargy. 

If  we  do  fail  to  act,  the  consequences  are 
clear.  Unsightly  clutters  of  rubbish  and 
burning  dumps  will  offend  the  eye  and  pinch 
the  nose.  The  lake  will  become  a  green  morass 
fit  only  for  carp  and  bullheads. 

We  make  no  such  prediction  that  Worth- 
ington will  be  a  moonscape  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. But  the  place  will  be  a  lot  less  attrac- 
tive than  It  is  now.  and  that  is  reason  enough 
to  get  busy. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Every  good  tree  hringeth  forth  good 
fruit.— Matthew  7:  17. 

We  open  our  minds  unto  Thee,  our 
Father,  and  pray  that  Thy  spirit  may 
come  anew  into  our  hearts,  giving  us 
power  for  the  living  of  these  days.  Re- 
move from  V,  ithin  us  any  bitterness  Uiat 
blights  our  lives,  any  resentment  that 
ruins  our  dispositions,  and  any  worry 
tliat  wearies  us  and  wears  us  out. 

Help  us  to  think  cleanly  and  clearly, 
to  speak  forcefully  and  faithfully,  to 
work  heartily  and  hopefully,  and  to  live 
trustfully  and  truly.  In  this  spirit  may 
we  learn  to  do  what  is  best  for  our 
coimtry  and  good  for  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie   Journal   of    the   procecdines    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  J  Pu:>s.  1284.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimonv 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
v.hicli  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title.s: 

H.R  5365.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  lands  held  under 
color  of  title  to  Mrs.  Jessie  L,  Gaines  of 
Mobile.  Ala.:  and 

H.R.  17548.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  ccrporations.  agencies. 
omre5.  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  venr  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
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the  bill  (H.R.  17548  i  entitled  "An  act 
making  apprcpiiiitions  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fi-cal  vear 
ending  Jime  30.  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hoase.s  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr,  Allott, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  Hruska.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  16595'  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropnatioiL';  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purpcses."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Hou.se  on  th.e  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  followin.s; 
title,  in  v.hich  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3838  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  ^nd  use  of  the  character 
"Johnny  Horizon",  and  for  other  purposes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  ON  SOUTH- 
EAST  ASIA   INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tenne.-^see.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  t-Ao  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  to  mak  ■.  0!ie  is  that  my 
supplemental  views  on  the  investigation 
in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  select  commit- 
tee be  included  in  that  I'ejwrt  as  a  sup- 
plemental report:  and.  second,  that  my 
supplemental  views  be  included  in  the 
Record  as  of  today  so  that  the  readeis 
may  have  those  news  available  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.)ection  1x) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
ne.-see? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPRAVED    TREATMENT    OF    PRIS- 
ONERS IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

I  Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Ho'u.se  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ext<^nd  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revela- 


tions m  the  last  couple  of  days  that  have 
been  brought  our  to  the  Nation  by  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  fiom  Tennes- 
see 'Mr.  ANDERSON',  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Hawkins  > .  regard- 
ing Con  Son  Prison  a:id  the  depraved 
treatment  of  POWs  and  political  prison- 
ers shows  very  clearly  that  it  is  not  just 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vittcong 
who  treat  in  sucli  a  fashion  people  of 
their  own  race  and  of  then-  own  nation 
with  whom  they  are  at  war.  It  is  also 
the  Saigon  Government  v.hich  partic- 
ipates in  cruel  and  inhuman  handling  of 
their  prisoners. 

The  fact  that  U.S.  dollars  are  support- 
ing sucii  an  effort  and  the  fact  that 
American  ad\isers  are  over  thore  advis- 
ing the  Vietnamese  makes  it  clear  how 
far  you  can  have  a  bureaucracy  become 
completely  insen.sate  to  the  problems  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

I  am  afraid  that  tliLs  is  another  exam- 
ple of  what  this  Asian  war  has  done  to 
our  .spirit  as  a  nation.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Nixon  administration  any 
more  than  I  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Johnson  administraticn.  But  I  think  the 
fault  lies  in  the  endeavor— this  military 
endeavor — which  can  lead  a  moral 
nation  like  the  United  States — a  generous 
nation  like  the  United  States  and  allow 
its  visions  of  chantable  sacrifice  to  pro- 
duce monsters. 

This,  it  seeiTLs  to  me.  necessitates  a 
Presidential  commission  to  go  over  and 
take  a  look  at  what  is  coing  on  in  Con 
Son.  and  other  ixilitical  prisons  in  South 
Vietnam  so  that  when  we  speak  aboat 
inhuman  treatment  of  A.merican  prison- 
ers of  war.  we  may  speak  with  the 
knowled.se  that  we  are  doing  everything 
we  can  to  keep  the  Vietnamese — be  they 
South  Vietnamese  or  North  Vietnamese — 
to  keep  prisoners  from  being  treated  in- 
humanly in  our  prisons  or  in  prisons 
sponsored  by  our  client  government  in 
Saigon. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 

'Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
attended  a  tour  of  the  Kingsbndge  VA 
Hospital.  Tins  tour  was  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation which  was  undertaken  by  the 
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House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Both 
the  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Teague  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  headed 
by  Mr.  H.ALEY  have  devoted  considerable 
man-hours  to  probing  what  is  happening 
with  the  Nation's  VA  hospitals.  What 
they  foimd  is  shocking,  especially  in  New 
York  VA  hospitals. 

As  Mr.  Teague  noted: 

The  Vietnam  veteran  has  contributed 
enough  when  he  fights  the  shooiing  war  and 
he  should  not  be  expected  to  fight  the  In- 
flation war  at  the  expense  of  his  health. 

Yet,  I  have  .seen  the  heroes  of  battles 
living  in  continual  tragedy. 

We  are  not  doing  all  we  can  when  we 
allot  11,000  beds  in  New  York  VA  hos- 
pitals to  .serve  more  than  2!2  million 
veterans.  And  we  are  shirking  our  duty 
when  we  permit  our  New  York  VA  hos- 
pitals to  be  short  staffed  by  more  than 
3,300  hospital  personnel. 

Can  you  believe  our  veterans'  hospitals 
have  half  the  attendants  that  private 
hospitals  have  to  care  for  paraplegics — 
men  who  cannot  move?  Are  the  veteran 
paraplegics  half  as  much  men? 

How  can  we  expect  men  to  get  w-ell 
when  they  are  given  half  a  chance  to  be 
rehabilitated?  As  a  result,  we  are  finding 
everincreasing  numbers  of  veterans  who 
are  permanent  hospital  residents.  We  are 
not  helping  them  enough,  so  they  are  not 
able  to  return  to  society. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  LEAD  THE  WAY 

<  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  givep.  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  i  min- 
uto  and  to  revise  and  extend  h:.<  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30. 
the  dLstinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  iMr.  Ma- 
HON I  addressed  the  H:u.se  on  the  subject 
of  the  deteriorating  Federal  budgetai-y 
situation.  He  warned  the  Congress  of 
the  President's  reestimated  fiscal  1971 
deficit,  excluding  trust  fundus,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  SU 
billion  in  the  red. 

Meanwhile,  the  national  debt  has 
climbed,  as  of  June  30,  the  end  of  the 
Government's  fiscal  year,  to  S373  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  to  deal  with 
innation  and  this  overspending,  and  in 
this  connection,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
set  an  example  ourselves  by  reducing  our 
own  salaries  and  the  salaries  of  all  top 
jobs  in  Government,  including  the  Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet  members  by  at  leaft 
10  percent. 

The  dollars  thereby  saved  wculd  not 
make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  deficit,  but 
it  would  set  an  example  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  pattern  of  restraint  in  the 
fight  against  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  cannot  ask 
others  to  do  something  w'nich  itself  is 
ur.willing  to  do.  If  voluntary  restraints 
are  to  work,  the  Government  should 
lead  the  way. 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY  SPEAKS 

■  Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  there 
is  a  silent  majority. 

And  300,000  to  400,000  of  them  turned 
out  in  the  Capital  of  their  Nation  Satur- 
day night  to  honor  America. 

Americans  from  evei-y  State  and 
every  city  and  ahr.ost  every  crossroads  of 
the  Nation  came  to  pray,  and  to  salute 
their  flag,  and  to  listen  to  their  fellow 
patriots  and  to  celebrate  the  independ- 
ence of  the  preate;-,t  Nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  silent 
majority.  And  it  consists  of  something 
like  95  percent  of  the  American  people — . 
the  decent,  honest,  hardworking  Ameri- 
cans who  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
who  love  liberty  and  love  their  country, 
who  obey  her  laws,  and  who  serve  her  in 
her  hour  of  need. 

These  are  the  people  who  were  rep- 
resented here  on  Saturday  night. 

And  it  is  they  who  will  defend  a  great 
America  today  and  will  build  a  better 
America  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  thank  God 
for  the  fact  that  America  does  indeed 
have  a  silent  and  patriotic  and  law-abid- 
ing majority. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

'Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week. 
from  July  12  to  July  18.  has  been  desig- 
nated "Captive  Nations  Week."  Con- 
gress has  set  aside  1  week  for  this  purpose 
ever>-  year  since  the  resolution  was 
pas.-ed  in  1959  to  remind  us  of  what  we, 
in  our  good  fortune,  are  liable  to  forget: 
that  1  billion  people  remain  shackled  in 
the  chains  of  Commimi'^t  domination. 

Compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Communist  Asia,  the  cries  of  repression 
of  academic  freedoms  and  police  brutal- 
ity in  this  countrj-  seem  merely  ludicrous. 
Paradoxically,  the  government  which  al- 
lows the  greatest  freedom  cf  dissent  is 
the  most  frequent  target  of  criticism 
while  the  Communist  system  which  per- 
mits none  is  outwardly  calm  and  undi- 
vided by  dissent.  But  it  is  an  uneasy  quiet 
which  prevails  in  the  streets  of  Commu- 
nist citadels,  a  tenuous  political  peace 
born  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

The  citizens — we  should  rather  call 
them  subjects^of  these  coimtries  rarely 
and  at  great  peril  to  themselves  raise 
their  voices  in  protest.  But  they  are  none- 
theless patriotic  for  that.  They  are  the 
sUent  allies  of  freedom.  They  wait  pa- 
tiently for  some  sign  of  hope.  And  they 
will  no  doubt  be.  when  their  countries  are 
finally  liberated,  the  staunchest  defend- 
ers of  freedom,  for  they  know  from  bitter 
experience  what  it  means  to  live  with- 
out it.  I  understand  this  because  I  have 
relatives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
Hungary  and  East  Germany. 

We  must  not  forget  them  and  we  must 
not  fail  them.  Freedom  is  not  merely  the 
prerogative  of  Americans,  but  the  pre- 
cious heritage  of  all  mankind  of  which 
we  are  privileged  to  act  as  guardians.  We 
must  be  watchful  lest  it  slip  from  our  un- 
witting grasp.  We  cannot  surrender  to 


those  who  would  threaten  it  from  with- 
out and  we  cannot  capitulate  to  those 
who  wotild  undermine  it  from  within. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  EMER- 
GENCY PUBLIC  INTEREST  PRO- 
TECTION ACT 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PX)RD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Ho'i.se  fcr 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
congressional  inaction  on  President 
Nixon's  Emergency  Public  Interest  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  is  ab.30lulely  incom- 
prehensible. 

We  have  had  a  sudden  strike  against 
the  Nation's  railroads.  The  President  lias 
aborted  the  strike  by  employing  hl.s  au- 
thority under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
order  the  men  back  to  work  for  60  days 
while  an  Emergency  Board  .nudies  the 
situation  and  recommends  a  .settlement. 
Now  Northwest  Airlines  has  also  been 
struck. 

These  actions  point  up  the  absurdity  of 
the  position  in  which  the  Nation  finds 
itself. 

The  country  is  without  adequate  means 
t3  deal  with  national  emergency  labor 
di-sputes  in  transportation  and  yet  hear- 
ings have  not  even  been  .scheduled  ;n 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  on  the 
President's  propo.sed  Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act. 

It  was  last  February  27  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  Congress  a  message  detailing 
h  s  proposal  cover'ing  emergency  disputes 
m  the  transportation  indusyrie.s.  Why  has 
no  action  been  taken?  \V)iiy  do  such  dis- 
putes reach  the  point  wKere  Congress  has 
to  legislate  a  special  solution  which  in 
mos:  ca^es  am.ounts  to  compulsarj'  arbi- 
tration? I  think  these  questions  demand 
an  answer.  I  think  the  American  people 
will  insist  upon  an  answer. 

As  Presider.i  Nixon  has  pointed  out.  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  a  very  bad  rec- 
ord. It  discourages  genuine  collective 
bareainint . 

Th.-  President's  Emergency  Public  In- 
terest Protection  Act  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote collective  bargaining — to  promote  a 
sclut  on  oho.  t  of  special  congressional  ac- 
tion in  a  crisis  atmosphere.  This  makes 
sense  to  me.  and  it  should  make  sense  to 
every  other  Member  of  Congress. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  move  im- 
mediately to  consider  the  Emergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act. 


RECORD  OF  THE  91ST  CONGRESS. 
FIRST  SESSION 

'Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
m.arks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  appropriate  committees 
will  give  expeditious  consideration  to  the 
specific  legislation  that  the  gentleman 
from   Michigan   just   referred  to. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  al- 
leged to  have  emerged  on  yesterday  from 
the  White  House  characterizing  this  Con- 
gress as  a  spendthrift  Congress  and 
making  other  rather  imcomplimentar>- 
remarks  about  the  record  of  this  Con- 
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gress.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  for 
his  edification  that  we  have  passed  prac- 
tically every  appropriation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  this  session — 
which  incidentally  is  a  record — and  we 
actuaUy  reduced  the  President's  budget 
by  at  least  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Let  it  be  pointed  out  that  we  have  set 
up  a  system  of  priorities.  We  have  in- 
creased funds  for  health,  for  education, 
for  housing,  for  urban  renewal,  for  pollu- 
tion and  sewerage.  We  have  indeed  ex- 
ceeded the  President's  budget  in  these 
fields.  I  was  happy  on  yesterday  to  see 
the  other  body  maintain  the  action  of 
this  body  in  cormection  with  some  of 
those  programs. 

Just  about  a  week  ago  or  10  days  ago 
the  President  sent  down  a  veto  message 
en  the  Hill-Burton  program,  and  fortu- 
nately more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  repudiated  that  veto 
and  well  over  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  did  so. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  he  get  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Spealier, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
anticipated  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  might  make  such  a 
speech.  Fortunately  I  happened  to  be 
reading  last  Simday's  New  York  Times, 
the  issue  of  July  5,  1970,  page  E-3.  Will 
the  gentleman  please  let  me  continue.  In 
the  article,  the  heading  of  which  is 
"Budget:  Nixon  Proposes,  Congress  Dis- 
poses," there  is  a  paragraph  by  the  au- 
thor, Edwin  L.  Dale,  which  is  most  im- 
portant and  it  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

The  box  score  by  the  once  obscure  but  now 
Important  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  shows  that  Congress  Is 
well  on  Its  way  to  adding  more  than  $7  billion 
to  the  budget  deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  that 
has  Just  begun. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman's  quota- 
tion may  or  may  not  be  correct.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  times  I  have  seen  the  gen- 
tleman use  the  New  York  Times  in  de- 
fense of  the  administration  policy.  I 
could  find  some  other  comments  in  that 
newspaper  that  might  be  quite  different. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  is  facing  in  this  fiscal  year  under  his 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  one  of  the  biggest 
deficits  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  How  many  amend- 
ments— I  can  recall  one — have  the  Re- 
publicans offered  to  cut  the  appropria- 
tions this  year? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  ThLs  administration  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  an  inflation  and — 
the  gentleman  emerged  from  the  White 
House  not  long  ago,  and  he  said  the 
chance  of  a  recession  is  nil.  All  I  can  say 
to  my  good  friend  Jerry  Ford  is  he  just 
does  not  know  what  a  recession  is. 


DEFICITS  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

^Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  ma- 
jority whip.  His  comment  about  recession 
and  imemployment  is  quite  interesting. 

The  imemployment  rate  imder  the 
Democrats  in  1961,  1962,  1963,  and  1964 
was  higher  than  it  is  now.  Then  we  got 
involved  in  Vietnam  under  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.  They  put  the  boys 
in  the  Army  and  sent  them  to  Vietnam, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  went  down. 

Now  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  that 
we  are  moving  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
It  is  true  unemployment  is  up.  The  ad- 
justment to  a  peace  economy  is  not  with- 
out problems. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  the  budget. 
That  is  interesting.  He  evidently  has  not 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  serve 
on  that  committee.  We  get  a  lecture  al- 
most every  time  we  come  into  our  full 
committee  meeting,  telling  us  about 
what  we  are  doing  to  the  budget,  and 
the  concern  of  the  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

And  the  phony  cuts  that  we  are  mak- 
ing. Almost  a  half  billion  of  them  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  alone 
that  we  have  not  funded. 

So  if  we  want  to  analyze  the  budget, 
to  see  exactly  what  has  happened,  we 
have  deferred  and  we  have  failed  to  take 
certain  actions,  to  make  the  budget  look 
a  little  lower  than  it  is,  but  those  chick- 
ens are  coming  home  to  roost.  The  facts 
are  this  Congress  has  not  reduced  the 
budget. 

Now,  the  gentleman  talks  about  defi- 
cits. Why,  the  next  to  last  year  the 
Johnson  administration  had  a  deficit  of 
$25  biUion.  That  is  the  record.  The  rec- 
ord is  not  under  this  administration. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  hold  the 
line  and  to  produce  some  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that  a  little 
unemployment  will  help  to  stop  inflation, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  answers  offered 
by  the  administration? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  not  aware  of 
that  statement;  and  nobody  wants  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  On  February  21,  1970, 
Business  Week  reported  the  Presidents 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  appeared 
before  a  congressional  committee  and 
maintained  that  "A  moderate  rise  in  im- 
employment is  necessary  to  start  wind- 
ing down  inflation"  this  is  an  imconscion- 
able  method  of  combating  inflation — 
causing  people  to  lose  jobs. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility, and  I  could  say  that  Mr.  Heller, 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Economic  Advisers  to  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  said 
exactly  the  same  thing.  He  was  under  the 
Democrats.  These  adjustments  are  al- 
ways unpleasant. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Does  the  gentleman  con- 
sider the  loss  of  $300  billion  in  securities 
in  this  country  in  the  last  18  months 
healthy? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No;  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  healthy.  If  we  had  practiced  a 
little  fiscal  responsibility,  and  had  not 
had  a  $25  billion  deflcit  under  the  Demo- 
crats, this  would  not  have  happened. 


ni. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Ron  No.  2041 

Dorn  Nedzl 

Edwards,  La.  Nlchcls 

Fiiidley  Ottinger 

Foreman  Pa&sn.an 

Gallagher  Pepper 

Glalmo  Podell 

Gilbert  Pollock 

Gray  Powell 

Haima  Price.  Tex. 

Hansen.  Pryor.  Ark. 

Wash.  Rarlck 

Hathaway  Reliel 

Holifleld  Rot;ers.  Colo. 

Klrwan  Savior 

Landt-rebe  Scheuer 

Leggett  Shipley 

Lont;.  La.  Stuckey 

Long.  Md  Sulllvau 

McEweii.  UUman 

McMillan  Whluea 

Moorhead  Wilson, 
Morse  Charles  H. 

Morton 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
BoGGs).  On  this  rollcall  366  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Adams 

Anderson 

Anderson, 

Tcnn. 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Bell.  Calif. 
Blatnlk 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif 
CafTery 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clay 
Collier 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Denney 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-3631 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
BoGGS)  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  which  was  read  and.  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Comir.ittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  first  Americans — the  Indians — 
are  the  most  deprived  and  most  isolated 
minority  group  in  our  nation.  On  virtu- 
ally ever>'  scale  of  measurement — em- 
ployment, income,  education,  health — 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  people  ranks 
at  the  bottom. 

This  condition  is  the  heritage  of  cen- 
turies of  injustice.  Prom  the  time  of  their 
first  contact  with  European  settlers,  the 
American  Indians  have  been  oppressed 
and  brutalized,  deprived  of  their  an- 
cestral lands  and  denied  the  opportunity 
to  control  their  own  destiny.  Even  the 
Federal  programs  which  are  intended 
to  meet  their  needs  have  frequently 
proven  to  be  ineffective  and  demeaning. 
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.„^r..^  Knew  U  «ud  --,»'-\'.M  ^.ua 

Vve  ^co  ari.und  vi»  .i  .«n.l   .la     •>_     ^^^^ 
be:o>.u-d  .>na  "l';''"'-'   r^nracm-.^^'  prevent 

mad  Establlshmeiu  ^^^  ^,^^ 

These  younger  people  v»ere  rlgM.    i 
...  and    ihey   Knew  It   and  were   p. 

''  Aud  ihe  gap  between  the  genera- •..:'.:  >rew 
"u"en  dlirerence.  arose  'j-tween  n.m  of 
different  races,  those  from  the  maj-  ..  >  r.^ce 

of  justice  and  '^^f^'^^  J,7_^"  °  1  bu- so- 
We  have  =>'^'l^'^°"^'^^rcome  T^'ftlv  Those 
cUl  progress  does  not  ^^'"f,.\'V"on'v  hurt 
Whom  we  seek  to  help  and  lUt  c«n  "n  ^^_ 
their   own   cause   ^^en   the,    p-i  n 

trude  and  P'^^^^""'^,,  "'^em  us^  more  f-^K 
some  p.u-.enc^and  l^^-^^^/"^,^'^'^,.  supplied. 
Vten'^rrl^eMr.e  -ntefen  Jr.  .or 

^■^But'th^'e°^om  the  mlnorUy  .roup  would 
'^?l^e  nave  been   P;^eda;^^^^   -^^^ 

--  -K€^s  r  si:T;^ou:indrb\re 

Into  menial  tasks   we  sw  n  -hndren   as 

Signs   that    brand   ^^^'^f   °^and    w«  w-^" 
«vond-class  clUzens   in   this   lana.    «c 
t^erate  loftv  promises  and  meagre  deeds  no 

^^nd  thJ'^P  between  the  races  grew  wider, 

nraner^U  denn^fne  nght    And 

tooTth^'elrTJn^  A^^.d  ^e>d  their  posU  on 

aealnst   thoee   who  opposed  ^^h«"?-    "_".{^e 

-r^o^^r^^r  c,  e.„^ . . . .... 

they  knew  it  and  were  proud  of  It^ 

And  the  gaps  between  groups  ^ewwlder^ 
nntu  the  day  came  when  the  rigidity  oi 
nghtnesl  cauLd   all  activity  to  come  to  a 

""^ch  group  stood  m  Its  solitary  rlghtne^^ 
Glaring  with  proud  eyes  at  those  too  blind  to 
^eethei  truth.  Determined  to  maintain  their 
;^ltlon  at  all  cost*  (for  this  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  right) . 

But  the  quality  of  life  In  the  land  de- 
clined y^d  grew  more  grim.  And  the  people 
bi^e  morfangry.  And  -»oJf-<=*^^"^^, 

PeoD'e  had  more  things,  but  their  seiwe 
of   wen-being   and   personal   fulfillment   dl- 

"somelneasured  the  costs  In  tasks  undone 
and  energy  wasted.  Others  In  loneUness  and 
fear  Most  felt  powerless  and  without  hope. 
But  through  the  tense  days  of  confusion 
and  gaps  of  all  kinds.  Some  maintained 
their  XlLn  of  a  time  when  men  would  again 


EXTENSIONS  OV  REMARKS 
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...Uur    ...nr    ...irrrn.r.  A«    -    -'""''•' 

r,chnr«     A,   .1   .tin>ul,.,a    to   l.-.rn.ng     A.   a 

nnv  be* rung  Y..u  n..>   t^-  '>«"'     /'^ 

r:;«k  .;.u.  .>  c..,....^eu  »-;>- -^^  p;  ; 

»«w  that   It  camr  Iron.  ..ne  *hu  *a.  k..o»n 
f.T  hi.,  vrri.gth  and  wi«1on. 

And  i..n.e  p...p>  bc«a..  ...     «ten     .  a  dl 
Ifrenl   way    It  now   *c.Mnrd  i...e     ">'"«•" 
.Mtv»,liiB— and    even      wrong  —views 
^"'r  h?v  ultcned.  they  discovered  com...on 
beUefs    thev    h.id    ..<>.    known    before     1  hc> 
ev        beU.i    tu    »ee    slRu^   o<    h..m...U>    a.  d 
noble  purp.«  m  tho.e  who  they  once  onU 

'^"Arrra.'Id^Terr  men  e.prcs«.d  their  com- 
mon desires  in  deeds- -a..d  bright  example, 
of  Joint  action  were  seen  in  the  land, 

'uu,re  .  lud  in  their  ability  to  shape 
^'^^'her's-fedTh^ese  belie,  m  a  Declaration 

h?.t  each  must  i^ssume  certain  IneN.- 
^able  repoi^sibllltlcs  For  the  happiness 
'^T  rulfUlment  of  all  ^^P^^f  J"  ^'^t 
-rl^rty°L.ru\i?uene^^Sran^d 

responsibilities," 

in   this   land   men   had   learned   how    two 

r=^'r.trto1^Hpr    s 

Most  important  of  all,  the  people  of  his 
i.nd  h£ul  learned  that  the  quest  for  truth 
IS  ne^ef  over     that   the  challenge  Is  always 

the  same  ...  iict,on   To 

TO  stop  fighting  lo..g  enough  to  Olsten  Jo 
learn  from  those  who  differ.  To  tr>  pew 
aoproaches.  To  seek  and  test  new  relation- 
Imps,  And  to  keep  at  a  task  that  never  ends. 


WORTHINGTON  GLOBE  LAYS  IT 
ON  THE  LINE 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1970 
Mr  NELSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Worth- 
ing on    Daily    Globe    of    Worthington 
Minn    edited  by  Ray  Crippen    recently 
sought  to  underscore  the  fundamental 
Jmoortance  of   individual  responsibility 
a^d   iSaf  community   responsibility   in 
?he  fight  against  pollution.  It  is  a  recog- 
rSlion  that  some  have  found  more  com- 
5Srtable  to  overlook.  So  I  am  pleased  to 
caS  th£  commentary  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  as  a  fine  example  of  the 
Community   responsibUity    that   can   be 
encouraged  by  a  responsible  press . 

Ot.Tl    LOCAL    POLLUTION    RESPONSIBILITIES 

Earth  Day,  April  22.  was  *  «ober  succe^ 
in  Worthington.  College  and  high  school 
..mdents  wllked  to  the  courthouse  as  a 
cnrSx  of  Tday  of  talk,  study  and  education 
on^llutlon  problems.  All  levels  of  education 
here  were  involved,  from  first  grade  through 
s^ond  veir  college,  in  the  nationwide  edu- 
cational effort  on  pollution  problems. 

The  discoverv  of  pollution  as  an  issue  has 
been  popular  with  politicians  of  all  political 


,...r..aa.U....      Evrf^     rle.lr.l    ..m.-,..l     L.     "'' 

r.Hl   manv    h.^e   ,.    p.t,n1r,1    •    '    '«      "' 

iiic  .!'.» of  tli»  envirii..iwiit  .      .    .      ,, 

'u.h*r.  erne........  •«.'""'  "'•"; 

u»i..lalrd   1..1..  ..thrr   •.l)....   o!    lrtb«r«N     » 
tliiir  either  to  r»h  IT  ivit  halt 

Thr.  nme  I.  right  now  And  U.r  p!  .re  »•> 
b^iln  U  not  Pit..h..rgh  or  I.*  ^u,rW^  '»'< 
W.'rth.nRto..  r„ht  here  ...  m-r  ..>  A 
concerted  l.K-al  effort  l>  nrr.led  .n  »n..rt 
That  de,«and»  c.K,pera.io..  .«■.<«  '->'"'  '"f'  ' 
nc«.  from  l»divld,.al  cn.ten*.  '»""';-»'"• 
a^men,  .ndu.try  a..d  city,  town.h.p  and 
county  government  m,,i',,ii 

rerhapi  the  li>cal  problem  of  P"''"';' " 
that  de.nandH  our  nr.t  a.tentl...  i..  U"  '!>- 
ngton  is  Lake  Okaben-.  Ok-»bena  a  ake 
that  should  properlv  be  a  prairie  JeweK  1« 
raodlv  being  spoiled  for  refrea.l.>n  Come.s 
he  summer^m^th.  and  «"""-"!l'"":,;;, 
algae  and  bacteria  rapidly  turn  the  lake  i..^o 
rj^^^nd  unfit  for  Mvlmmlng  Beaches  are 
cloL-d  and  deserted  Only  a  small  wind,  a 
zeohyr,  rolls  Its  water 

Thl  ofTenders  are  many,  and  cleaning  the 
lake  will  require  the  cooperation  of  all  Part 
of  the  problem  arl.es  from  effluent  from  sep- 
tic tanks  from  homes  and  trailer  courts  In 
he  area  draining  into  the  '"'^-/f,'-;  °\  f/, 
problem  is  from  feed  lots  and  farm  tiles 
draining  Into  water  courses  feeding  Lake 
SSen;  Part  of  the  problem  is  top  soil 
wls^  into  water  courses  after  every  rain 

^"^hflccumufaaon  of  silt  results  in  turbid 
wnter  when  the  wind  blows,  and  the  accu- 
muTatloii  of  bacteria  results  in  collform 
Snts  that  close  the  lake  to  swlmm.ng  by 
r^ld-summer  But  the  P^"^^^^").^"."^'^^^ 
solved  with  effort  and  through  good  ^'H^One 
thing  that  will  be  required  Is  unselfishness 
on  the  part  of  offenders,  the  realization  that 
a  person's  right  to  live  in  a  Particular  spot 
do^  not  include  the  right  to  pollu  e  his 
environment.  Local  government,  toamus.  be 
ready  to  extend   necessary  water  and  sewer 

'"Bvu'^the  silt  in  the  lake  represents  only 
a  m  nor  portion  of  the  top  soil  washed  and 
blo^n  from  the  land.  Nobles  Cotmty  s  S«ll 
rnnservatlon  District  has  been  operating  for 
20?ea^    and  there  is  still  much  work  to  be 

''"Sesplte  the  many  P^ogtams  designed  to 
save  the  few  inches  of  top  soil  that  make 
the  land  productive,  every  rain  wa^es  new 
'gullies  and  every  wind  fills  the  air  with  gnt^ 
oood  soil  conservation  practices  not  only 
nr^rv^the  farmers  means  of  livelihood,  but 
th^  prevent  further  pollution.  And  once 
again  U  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  individual 
practicing  good  citizenship^  ,„riivldual 

^  Pollution  is  to  a  great  extent  an  indlv  dufU 
affair    A   recent   television   program   PO»nted 
out  that  the  average  individual  accounted  for 
abo.;rrour  pounds  of  solid  waste  each  day 
wa^"e   that   must   be   disposed   of   and   is   a 
m^ior  source  of  pollution.  Here  again  poUu- 
Mon  comroT  rests  with  the  individual    The 
h'ot"sewu/ Shopping  can  do  much  u,  contro 
nollutlon  by  buvlng  soft  drinks  in  return 
Se  rather  'than  disposable  bottles  purchas- 
ne  detergents  that  break  down  quickly  alter 
[^e  ^dltoilar  practices.  Once  again,  pollu- 
«on Contro?  is  a  matter  of  good  citizenship^ 
Wcrth  ngton   and  Nobles   County  and   aU 

th^  southwest    ^^^'^.'^-""ZTe^uXl 
area  have  not  yet  lost  the  ^'^tt le.  Our  Job 
nf  cleaning  up  our  environment  is  still  reia 
t  velTsde  compared  to  the  problems  faced 
by  metropolitan  areas  across  the  nation, 

Rleht  h^re  In  Worthington  and  the  sur- 
roSng  countryside  practicing  goo<l  ^itl-..- 
.ihio  and  taking  care  to  observe  the  rights  01 
oneVnelghbors^o  live  in  an  unpolluted  en- 
vironment   could    rather    quickly    result    in 
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iirrtti)   |x>i:iitit>ii   irv*  •>tir«itiMliitg»    Wlt*l  U 
limlml    <><    ■•<'||.»«*    ill*.    il»alrabi«    •ltd    U    «•• 

HI  kii'>»  lr<l||«    III.)   t  h*  rr*iilU  »ir  «i>rt  )>•  lot' 
lii.il  ilirii  >•    ii.i.ir  (It  tri  iioiir^ll^    111  1  lis^  iliiv. 
.  t    i< 

It  •■>•.  liirati  t'.r  ri«ii>(>lr  tli«i  .1  latturr 
•  III  li<\r  i<.  •!»<•%•  •  l»*«llo(  •»•)  from  • 
w  >'Fr»<«)  In  drfrrriii*  to  hl«  iivlglibori  Uu«i. 
I.  r  ii'.rv.lii  It  riia>  nirai.  ttiat  •  arptlc  lank 
■  •r  w«rr  tiir  draliil.ig  Into  u  (arm  tlla  aiul 
llirl.  .i,l<'  a  >irraii>  sill  liavr  lo  !>•  cl.aiigvd 
II  iiiav  mr.iii  ih.i.  ihr  •iraardihip  of  the 
I  iiul  I  all'  Iiir  pla.  ing  ftoinr  pretant  crop- 
l.iiiil    111    »;r«i..|aiid     It    miy    inrnti    Ihnl    the 


lt<Mi>*«ilt  ali..{t|»iiig  •III  tia»*  lu  i«<m1  4t»<»r- 
■•lit  l«l>«U  iiHif*  laivlKlli  a»«l  rvliiaa  ti>  bU) 
priHlui  u  thai  ||«ikarata  (xoblaiiM  Ih  hard 
•  aata  aia|M'««l  |i  nmy  m**ii  (hat  ilia  fr«*«r 
will    hit«r    It.   raluaa   t<i  al.rk   dalargaii.a  Ilia. 

•I t    birtk    <l>i«ii    adar    naa    and    rlU    hia 

■  hal\M  >'t  pai'kagw  thai  rraaU  dUpoaal  prf>b- 
lama  li  may  m*ati  ihat  local  unlta  of  gov- 
eriimant  will  hava  lo  taka  atepa  that  will 
ctiiaa  aum*  Inconvrnlenra  aiicl  aipanaa  tu 
Ilia  cMlxviia  Our  city*  aawaga  lagoona  do 
iK.t  have  lo  amall.  prijpar  m«nagtmeiil  of  the 
lag.xini  ran  aolve  t  he  problem 

The  cmir»e  ii  quite  clear   We  can  get  down 


lu  kuaiitaaa  aiMl  d<'  ka<Mamt»«  atMui  !•••  |W> 
lama  ••!  ^•iiu.t^-ii  |it«f«*ii>«  >**  «•«  al«««  \in» 
Aral  biiMI  i<<  »ii' liu'iaavi  ••l^**  a^ail*  int< 
letharg) 

II  «•  (t4>  (all  lo  ait  .!>•  r»ita*^uaiM.««  at* 
(  iMtf  UnalghUlr  rluMart  i<(  rubMatlk  MM! 
biiriiing  dttmpa  will  nflaiid  IKa  ay*  and  plAati 
the  iiiiaa  Thr  lake  will  bacom*  a  graen  Mw*i^a 
ni  (Jill)  U>t  (arp  ahd  bullhaadt 

We  makr  m.  njch  pr»dlr»l'>ii  .hat  Wufli- 
liiffton  will  ba  a  nuwiuarape  .itiflt  for  habita- 
tion But  the  pUra  «lll  ba  ■  lot  laaa  atlrar- 
tlve  th.iii  It  l«  iii.w  artd  ihat  1*  rvaaon  anoiigh 
tu  gai  btiajr 
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Tlio  Hou.so  mt'l  at   12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Edward  G   Latch. 
DO     offered  the  following  prayer: 

Every  (jooci  tree  bringeth  forth  good 
/r(/)f, —Matthew  7:  17 

We  open  our  minds  unto  Thee,  our 
Father,  and  pray  tliat  Thy  spirit  may 
come  anew  into  our  hearts,  piving  us 
power  for  the  living  of  these  days.  Re- 
move from  \t  ithin  us  any  bitteiTiess  that 
blights  our  lives,  any  resentment  that 
ruins  our  dispositions,  and  any  worr>- 
tiiat  wearies  us  and  wears  us  out. 

Help  us  to  think  cleanly  and  clearly, 
to  speak  forcefully  and  faithfully,  to 
work  heartily  and  hopefully,  and  to  live 
trustfully  and  truly.  In  this  spirit  may 
we  leani  to  do  what  is  best  for  our 
country  and  good  for  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  tlie  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H,J.  Res,  1284.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R,  5365.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  lands  held  under 
color  of  title  to  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaines  of 
Mobile.  Ala,;  and 

H.R,  17548.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
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the  bill  <H.R.  17548'  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
mi.s.sions,  corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  Juno  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." requests  a  conference  with  the 
Houie  on  the  disagreeing  vote.s  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
P.ASTORE,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Hruska.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimcunced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  16595  >  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
tliorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes."  disafrreed  to  by  the 
House:  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  tlie  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senat«  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3338,  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Johnny  Horizon",  and  for  other  purposes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  ON  SOUTH- 
EAST  ASIA   IN^^ESTIGATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  to  make.  One  is  that  my 
supplemental  views  on  the  investigation 
in  Southeast  Asia  by  tlie  select  commit- 
tee be  included  in  that  report  as  a  sup- 
plemental report;  and,  second,  that  my 
supplemental  views  be  included  in  the 
Record  as  of  today  so  that  Uie  readers 
may  have  those  views  available  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPRAVED    TREATMENT    OF    PRIS- 
ONERS IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revela- 


tions in  the  last  couple  of  days  that  have 
been  brought  out  to  the  Nation  by  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see 'Mr.  ANDERSON',  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr,  Hawkins i.  regard- 
ing Con  Son  Prison  and  the  depraved 
treatment  of  POW's  and  political  prison- 
ers shows  very  clearly  that  it  is  not  just 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
who  treat  in  such  a  fashion  people  of 
their  own  race  and  of  tiieir  own  nation 
with  whom  they  are  at  war.  It  is  also 
the  Saigon  Government  which  partic- 
ipates in  cruel  and  inhuman  handling  of 
their  prisoners. 

The  fact  that  U.S.  dollars  are  support- 
ing such  an  effort  and  the  fact  that 
American  ad\lsers  are  o\er  there  advis- 
ing the  Vietnamese  makes  it  clear  how 
far  you  can  have  a  bureaucracy  become 
completely  insensate  to  the  problems  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  is  another  exam- 
ple of  what  this  Asian  war  has  done  to 
our  spirit  as  a  nation.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Nixon  administration  any 
more  than  I  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Johnson  administraticn.  But  I  think  the 
fault  lies  in  the  endeavor — this  military 
endeavor — which  can  lead  a  moral 
nation  like  the  United  States — a  generous 
nation  like  the  United  States  and  allow 
its  visions  of  charitable  sacrifice  to  pro- 
duce monsters. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  necessitates  a 
Presidential  commission  to  go  over  and 
take  a  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  Con 
Son.  and  other  pohtical  prisons  in  South 
Vietnam  so  that  when  we  speak  about 
inhuman  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war,  we  may  speak  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  doing  everything 
we  can  to  keep  the  Vietnamese — be  they 
South  Vietnamese  or  North  Vietnamese — 
to  keep  prisoners  from  being  treated  in- 
humanly in  our  prisons  or  in  prisons 
sponsored  by  our  client  government  in 
Saigon. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
attended  a  tour  of  the  Kingsbridge  VA 
Hospital,  This  tour  was  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation which  was  undertaken  by  the 
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Hou»  veterans-  *«»''!, "mTtSTcue^'S 
5,e  committee  heKledW  Mr.  T^ojYn^ 

K\f"Hr.na"d"vScotider,b,e 
SaJ;^ho";".^probin.wf^aUs.JPP«n™ 

Sl^*t^a'';Toclln.%3reSv-«™ 

York  VA  hospitals. 
\s  Mr.  Teague  noted: 
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Yet  I  have  seen  the  heroes  of  batUes 
livine  in  continual  tragedy. 
^'Tve  are  not  doing  all  we  can  ^^hen  ^e 

1^.lV^Vo°i^more^\h.r2l'mrn 

pS  to^  SeThortTta^ed  by  more  than 
^•?-?SS^^li^^etera^-S^- 

S  who  Snnot  moveo  Are  the  veteran 
paraplegics  half  as  much  men? 

How  can  we  expect  men  to  get  well 
when  thev  are  given  half  a  chance  to  be 
rehabmtBted '  As  a  result  we  are  finding 
evermcreasing  number^  °^H^^K  We  are 
are  permanent  hospiUl  residents  We  are 
uotSng  them  enough,  so  they  are  not 
able  to  return  to  society. 


Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes.  there 

^  lJSSo%rS^OO.OOO.  Of  them  t^ned 
out  in  the  capital  of  their  Nation  Satur 
dav  night  to  honor  America. 

.rrSdSr.tScrp|a^^o^ 

too-  of  ^he/°s^^^,r    there  is  a  silent 

~'r?s-\rsn^|. 

her  hour  of  need. 

These  are  the  PeoP^^,  ^^°  \"^  '^  "^ 
resented  here  on  Saturday  night. 
'' An^Tt  is  they  who  wiU  f^end  a^ea 
America  today  and  wUl  build  a  better 

^T^plakerw^- Should  all  thank  God 
forthe  fact  that  Amenca  does  indeed 
have  a  silent  and  patriotic  and  law-abid- 
Ing  majority. 


SE 

who  would  undermine  it  from  withm. 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  LEAD  THE  WAY 
,Mr  PELLY  asked  and  was  ei\en  per- 
mi^.^n  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute  and   to   revise  and  extend   h..   re 

""MfpElXY  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30. 
the  k.ungtJhed  chairman  of  the  House 
Comna^ti  on  APPropriaUons .  ^^^  ^lA- 
«r.v- .  arid-e- :ed  th-^  House  on  the  sudject 
of  the  deteriorating  I^cral  budgetary 
?  tition.  He  warned  the  Congre.  o 
thP  President's  reestimated  fiscal  i-do. 
deficu  exclSding  trust  ^^nds.  ai^d  tha 
The  Federal  Government  would  be  SU 

''ranw-SlVlhe    natior.l    debt    has 
clS^  of  June  30.  the  end  o    tije 

Government':,  fiscal  year,  to  S373  b  Uion^ 

M'  Speaker  Congress  has  to  deal  with 

inf a-^o-TSS  this  overspending,  ru.d  in 

k"^SSSrSmtnr>.SSl^ 
dent  and  Cabinet  members  b>   at  least 

'^-Se'TJuars  Uiereby  saved  would  not 
„J?/much  of  a  cient  in  the  defic^t^  bu 
it  would  set  an  example  m  the  way  o 
establishing  a  pattern  of  restramt  m  the 
fight  againit  inflation. 

\,.  c-eaker  Congress  cannot  asK 
others  to  do  somethiJig  which  itself  is 
nnwrning  to  do.  If  voluntary  restraints 
^■JeTw-o^k.  the  Government  should 
lead  the  way. 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY  SPEAKS 
,Mr    DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 

SS'Sd-rr^SfareSC'^e- 
marks,  t 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
(Mr   SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permLsion  to  address  the  Hou.e  for  1 
minute   and  to  revise   and  extend  nis 

'^ M^'sCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week. 

that  1  billion  people  remam  shackled  m 
S;  chains  of  communist  domination^ 

compared  to  the  sufTenngs  o    the  op 
nrpssed  peoples  of  Eastern  Euiope  ana 
communis?  Asia,  the  cries  of  repression 
of  Tc^demic  freedoms  and  pohce  bn^ta^" 
itv  in  this  country  seem  merely  l^d  ^rou^ 
Paradoxically,  the  government  ^^ic^  a 
lows  the  greatest  freedom  of  d.ssemjs 
thP   most   frequent   target   of   criticism 
whi^e  the  ConSnunist  system  which  per- 
j!^t;  none  is  outwardly  calm  and  undi- 
:^ded  by  dissent.  But  it  is  an  uneasy  QUie 
which  prevails  in  the  streets  of  Comma- 
Jist  ciSdels.  a  tenuous  political  peace 
born  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun  _ 

TV.P   Citizens— we   should   lather   can 

^"-l^'nsf.frt^^Sves'sr. 

wfu  no  doubt  be.  when  their  countries  are 
expedience  what  it  means  to  Hve  with- 

i;;vi"Sets?trtTStL";s 

noUa,!  them.  Freedom  is  ""'."""f  *! 


TECTION  ACT 
xffr  f-FRALD  R  FORD  asked  and  w'as 
gi^e^'n^pe'^^^u^io?  I  address  U.e  Hoi.e  or 
?  mSiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  le 

'^x^^r^rFRALD  R   FORD.  M:'.  Speaker 
^'^^'t';l%ta.  a  sudden  str*e..a,..t 

°'Sr  FrerS^CV^BoaS  'Z2"^ 

35.trm^r"tr.Xn^S' 

35';r^S^e^e9M= 
Ssputes  in  tr-.portat.on  and  >«  hear ^ 

SrTe  rttsejr  the^  senate  .,^.^^ 

President's  proposed  Emeuei.c.v 

"lrSuSS'^"a"'«.>^»tt,«Pre^- 
n\Ke  transportation  »J.":"."«- JJ^'^'  d  " 

mos'ctes  amount.-,  to  compulsoij  aib  - 

will  insist  upon  an  ans^ver^  ^.^^ 

As  President  Mxon  nas  f  ■^'"'."     , 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  a  very  bad  rec 
^d    It    discourages    genume   collective 

"-ilS?So^'^"ss""- 

everv  other  Member  of  Congress^ 

T  nrpp   that  the  Congress  mo\e   ini 
JdiS  'o   consider   the   Emergency 
Public  interest  Protection  Act. 
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S"5^:S  anTusE  r"  erred%o. 

VtoTa^SrerSn^Sdaylrot 

remarks  aboj.t  tne  ic.u." 


gress.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  for 
his  edification  that  we  have  passed  prac- 
tically everj-  appropriation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  this  session — 
which  incidentally  is  a  record — and  we 
actually  reduced  the  President's  budget 
by  at  least  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Let  it  be  pointed  out  that  we  have  set 
up  a  system  of  priorities.  We  have  in- 
creased funds  for  health,  for  education, 
for  housing,  for  urban  renewal,  for  pollu- 
tion and  sewerage.  We  have  indeed  ex- 
ceeded the  President's  budget  in  these 
fields.  I  was  happy  on  yesterday  to  see 
the  other  body  maintain  the  action  of 
this  body  in  connection  with  some  of 
those  programs. 

Just  about  a  week  ago  or  10  days  ago 
the  Pre.sident  sent  down  a  veto  message 
on  the  Hill-Burton  program,  and  fortu- 
nately more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  repudiated  that  veto 
and  w-ell  over  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  did  so. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  he  get  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
anticipated  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  might  make  such  a 
speech.  Fortunately  I  happened  to  be 
reading  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times, 
the  issue  of  July  5,  1970,  page  E-3.  Will 
the  gentleman  please  let  me  continue.  In 
the  article,  the  heading  of  which  is 
"Budget;  Nixon  Proposes.  Congress  Dis- 
poses," there  is  a  paragraph  by  the  au- 
thor. Edwin  L.  Dale,  which  is  most  im- 
portant and  it  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

The  box  score  by  the  once  obscure  but  now 
Important  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  shows  that  Congress  Is 
well  on  Its  way  to  adding  more  than  $7  billion 
to  the  budget  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  that 
has  Just  begun. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman's  quota- 
tion may  or  may  not  be  correct.  "This  is 
one  of  the  few  time*;  I  have  seen  the  gen- 
tleman use  the  New  York  Times  in  de- 
fense of  the  administration  polic\-.  I 
co.ild  find  some  other  comments  in  that 
newspaper  that  might  be  quite  different. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  is  facing  in  this  fiscal  year  under  his 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  one  of  the  biggest 
deficits  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  How  many  amend- 
ments— I  can  recall  one — have  the  Re- 
publicans offered  to  cut  the  appropria- 
tions this  year? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  This  administration  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  an  inflation  and — 
the  gentleman  emerged  from  the  White 
House  not  long  ago.  and  he  said  the 
chance  of  a  recession  is  nil.  AD  I  can  say 
to  my  good  friend  Jerry  Ford  is  he  just 
does  not  know  what  a  recession  is. 


DEFICITS  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

<Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  ma- 
jority whip.  His  comment  at>out  recession 
and  unemployment  is  quite  interesting. 

The  unemployment  rate  under  the 
Democrats  in  1961,  1962.  1963,  and  1964 
was  higher  than  it  is  now.  Then  we  got 
involved  in  Vietnam  under  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.  They  put  the  boys 
in  the  Army  and  sent  them  to  Vietnam, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  went  down. 
Now  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  that 
we  are  moving  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
It  is  true  unemployment  is  up.  Tlie  ad- 
justment to  a  peace  economy  is  not  with- 
out problems. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  the  budget. 
That  is  interesting.  He  evidently  has  not 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  serve 
on  that  committee.  We  get  a  lecture  al- 
most ever>-  time  we  come  into  our  full 
committee  meeting,  telling  us  about 
what  we  are  doing  to  the  budget,  and 
the  concern  of  the  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

And  the  phony  cuts  that  we  are  mak- 
ing. Almost  a  half  billion  of  them  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  alone 
that  we  have  not  funded. 

So  if  we  want  to  analyze  the  budget, 
to  see  exactly  what  has  happened,  we 
have  deferred  and  we  have  failed  to  take 
certain  actions,  to  make  the  budget  look 
a  little  lower  than  it  is.  but  those  chick- 
ens are  coming  home  to  roost.  The  facts 
are  this  Congress  has  not  reduced  the 
budget. 

Now.  the  gentleman  talks  about  defi- 
cits. Why,  the  next  to  last  year  the 
Johnson  administration  had  a  deficit  of 
S25  billion.  That  is  the  record.  The  rec- 
ord is  not  under  this  administration. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  hold  the 
line  and  to  produce  some  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  AdMsers  that  a  little 
unemployment  wOl  help  to  stop  inflation, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  answers  offered 
by  the  administration? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  not  aware  of 
that  statement:  and  nobody  wants  im- 
employment. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  On  February  21.  1970, 
Business  Week  reported  the  Presidents 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  appeared 
before  a  congressional  committee  and 
maintained  that  "A  moderate  rise  in  un- 
employment is  necessary  to  start  wind- 
ing down  inflation"  this  is  an  imconscion- 
able  method  of  combating  inflation — 
causing  people  to  lose  jobs. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility, and  I  could  say  that  Mr.  Heller, 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Economic  Advisers  to  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  said 
exactly  the  same  thing.  He  was  under  the 
Democrats.  These  adjustments  are  al- 
ways unpleasant. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Does  the  gentleman  con- 
sider the  loss  of  $300  billion  in  securities 
in  this  country  in  the  last  18  months 
healthy? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No;  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  healthy.  If  we  had  practiced  a 
little  fiscal  responsibility,  and  had  not 
had  a  $25  billion  deficit  imder  the  Demo- 
crats, this  would  not  have  happened. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\-idently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wac  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  204] 

Adams  Dorn  Nedzl 

Anderson.  Dl.  Edwards.  La.       Nichols 

Anderson,  FlndJey  Ottlnger 

Tenn.  Foreman  Passman 

Ashley  Gallagher  Pepper 

Asplnall  Glalmo  Podell 

Baring  Gllben  Pollock 

Bell.  Calif.  Gray  Powell 

Blatnlk  Hanna  Price,  Tex. 

Brock  Hansen,  Pnor.  Ark. 

Broomfield  Wash.  Rarlck 

Brown.  Calif.  Hathaway  Reli'el 

CafTery  HoUfleld  Rogers.  Colo. 

Carey  Klrwan  Savior 

Celler  Landgrebe  Sctieuer 

Clark  Leggett  Shipley 

Clay  Long.  La.  Stuckey 

Collier  Long.  Md.  Sullivan 

Conyers  McEwen  Ullman 

Cramer  McMlUan  Whltleu 

Daddarlo  Moorhead  Wilson. 

n»awson  Morse  Charles  H. 

Denney  Morton 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  On  this  rollcall  366  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  AMERICAN  INDI.ANS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-363' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr 
BocGsi  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  which  was  read  and.  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed :  ^ 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  / 

The  first  Americans — the  Indians — 
are  the  most  deprived  and  most  isolated 
minority  group  in  our  nation.  On  virtu- 
ally everv-  scale  of  measurement — em- 
ployment, income,  education,  health — ' 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  people  ranks  \ 
at  the  bottom. 

This  condition  is  the  heritage  of  cen- 
turies of  injustice.  From  the  time  of  their 
flrst  contact  with  European  settlers,  the 
American  Indians  have  been  oppressed 
and  brutalized,  deprived  of  their  an- 
cestral lands  and  denied  the  opportunity 
to  control  their  own  destiny.  Even  the 
Federal  programs  which  are  intended 
to  meet  their  needs  have  frequently 
proven  to  be  ineffective  and  demeaning. 
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But  the  storj'  of  the  Indian  in  America 
is  something  more  than  the  record  of 
the  white  mans  frequent  aggression, 
broken  agrci;ments,  intermittent  remorse 
aiid  prolonged  failure.  It  is  a  record  also 
of  endurance,  of  survival,  of  adaptation 
and  creativity  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing obstacles.  It  is  a  record  of  enormous 
contriDutions  to  this  country— to  its  art 
and  culture,  to  its  strength  and  spint. 
to  Its  sen^e  of  histor>-  and  its  sciise  of 
purpose. 

It  i:>  long  past  time  that  the  Indian 
policies  of  Uie  Federal  government  began 
to  i-ecognize  and  build  upon  the  capacities 
and  msights  of  the  Indian  people.  Both 
as  a  matter  of  justice  and  as  a  matter  of 
enlightened  social  policy,  we  must  begin 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Indians 
themselves  have  long  been  telling  us. 
The  time  has  come  to  break  decisively 
with  the  past  and  to  create  the  condi- 
tions for  a  new  era  in  which  the  Indian 
future  is  determined  by  Indian  acts  and 
Indian  decisions. 

SELF-DEIERMI.NATION  WITHOUT  TERMINATION 

The  first  and  most  basic  question  that 
must  be  answered  with  respect  to  Indian 
policv  concerns  the  historic  and  legal 
relationship  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  Indian  communuiti.s.  In  the 
past,  this  relationship  has  oscillated  be- 
tween two  equally  harsh  and  unaccept- 
able extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has— at  various 
times  during  previous  Administrations — 
been  the  stated  policy  objective  of  both 
tiie  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  government  eventually  to 
terminate  the  trusteeship  relationship 
between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
Indian  people.  As  recently  as  August  of 
1953,  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108,  the  Congress  declared  that  termi- 
nation was  the  long-range  goal  of  its 
Indian  policies.  This  would  mean  that 
Indian  tribes  would  eventually  lose  any 
special  standing  they  liad  under  Federa' 
law :  the  tax  exempt  status  of  their  lands 
would  be  discontinued;  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  their  economic  and  social 
well-being  w  ould  be  repudiated ;  and  the 
tribes  themselves  would  be  efTectively 
dismantled.  Tribal  property  would  be 
divided  among  individual  members  who 
would  then  be  assimilated  into  the  so- 
ciety at  large. 

This  policy  of  forced  tennination  is 
wrong,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  the  premises  on  which  it 
rests  are  wrong.  Termination  implies 
that  the  Federal  govenunent  has  taken 
on  a  trusteeship  responsibility  for  Indian 
communities  as  an  act  of  generosity  to- 
ward a  disadvantaged  people  and  that  it 
can  therefore  discontinue  this  responsi- 
bility on  a  unilateral  basis  whenever  it 
sees  fit.  But  the  unique  status  of  Indian 
tribes  does  not  rest  on  any  premise  such 
as  this.  The  special  relationship  between 
Indians  and  the  Federal  government  is 
the  result  instead  of  solemn  obligations 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Down 
through  the  years,  through  wTitten 
treaties  and  through  formal  and  infor- 
mal agreements,  our  government  has 
made  specific  commitments  to  the  In- 
dian people.  For  their  part,  the  Indians 
have  often  surrendered  claims  to  vast 


ti-act.s  of  land  and  have  accepted  life 
on  government  reservations.  In  ex- 
cliange,  Uie  government  ha^s  agreed  to 
provide  community  sei-vices  such  as 
health,  education  and  public  safety, 
services  which  would  presumably  allow 
Indian  communities  to  enjoy  a  standard 
of  living  comparable  to  that  of  other 
Americans. 

This  goal,  of  course,  has  never  been 
achieved.  But  the  special  relationship 
between  the  Indian  tribes  and  tlic  Fed- 
eral government  which  ari.ses  from  these 
agreements  continues  to  carry  immense 
moral  and  legal  force.  To  terminate  this 
relationship  would  be  no  more  appropri- 
ate than  to  terminate  the  citizenship 
rights  of  any  other  American. 

The  second  reason  for  rejecting  forced 
termination  is  that  the  practical  results 
have  been  clearly  harmful  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  termination  actually 
has  been  tried.  The  removal  of  Federal 
trusteeship  responsibility  has  produced 
considerable  disorientation  among  the 
affected  Indians  and  has  left  them  un- 
able to  relate  to  a  myriad  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  assistance  efforts.  Their 
economic  and  social  condition  has  often 
been  worse  after  tennination  than  it  was 
before. 

The  third  argument  I  would  make 
against  forced  termination  concerns  the 
effect  It  has  had  upon  the  oven^-helming 
majority  of  tribes  which  still  enjoy  a 
special  relationship  with  the  Federal 
government.  The  very  threat  that  this 
relationship  may  someday  be  ended  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  apprehension 
among  Indian  groups  and  this  apprehen- 
sion, in  turn,  has  had  a  blighting  effect 
on  tribal  progress  Any  step  that  might 
result  in  greater  social,  economic  or  po- 
litical autonomy  is  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  many  Indians  who  fear  that  it 
will  only  bring  them  closer  to  the  day 
when  the  Federal  government  will  dis- 
avow its  responsibility  and  cut  them 
adrift. 

In  short,  the  fear  of  one  extreme  policy, 
forced  termination,  has  often  worked  to 
produce  the  opposite  extreme:  excessive 
dependence  on  the  Federal  government. 
In  many  cases  this  dependence  is  so  great 
that  the  Indian  community  Is  almost  en- 
tirely run  by  outsiders  who  are  respon- 
sible and  respoasive  to  Federal  ofQcials 
in  Washington.  DC.  rather  than  to  the 
communities   they   are   supposed   to  be 
serving.  This  is  the  second  of  the  two 
harsh     approaches     which     have    long 
plagued  our  Indian  p>olicies.  Of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  programs  di- 
rectly serving  Indians,  for  example,  only 
1.5  percent  are  presently  imder  Indian 
control.  Only  2.4  percent  of  HEW's  In- 
dian health  programs  are  run  by  Indians. 
The  result  is  a  burgeoning  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, programs  which  are  far  less 
effective  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  an 
erosion  of  Indian  initiative  and  morale. 
I  believe  that   both   of   these   policy 
extremes  are  wrong.  Federal  termination 
errs  in  one  direction.  Federal  paternal- 
ism errs  In  the  other.  Only  by  clearly 
rejecting  both  of  these  extremes  csin  we 
achieve  a  policy  which  truly  serves  the 
best  interests  of  the  Indian  people.  Self- 
determination  among  the  Indian  people 
can  and  must  be  encoursiged  without  the 


threat  of  eventual  termination.  In  my 
view,  in  fact,  that  is  the  only  way  that 
self-determination  can  effectively  be 
fostered. 

This,  then,  must  be  the  goal  of  any 
new  national  policy  toward  the  Indian 
people :  to  strengthen  the  Indian's  sense 
of  autonomy  without  threatening  his 
sense  of  community.  We  must  assure  the 
Indian  that  he  can  assume  control  of 
his  own  life  without  being  separated  in- 
voluntarily from  the  tribal  group.  And 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  Indians  can 
become  Independent  of  Federal  control 
without  being  cut  off  from  Federal  con- 
cern and  Federal  support.  My  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  are  de- 
signed to  carry  out  this  policy. 

1.    REJECTING    TERMINATION 

Because  termination  is  morally  and 
legally  imacceptable.  because  it  produces 
bad  practical  results,  and  because  the 
mere  threat  of  termination  tends  to  dis- 
courage greater  self-sufficiency  among 
Indian  groups.  I  am  asking  the  Congress 
tc  pass  a  new  Concurrent  Resolution 
which  would  expressly  renoxmce.  repudi- 
ate and  repeal  the  termination  policy  as 
expressed  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 108  of  the  83rd  Congress.  This  reso- 
lution would  explicitly  affirm  the  integ- 
rity and  right  to  continued  existence  of 
all  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  native  gov- 
ernments, recognizing  that  cultural 
pliu-alism  is  a  source  of  national  strength. 
It  would  assure  these  groups  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  its  treaty  and  trustee- 
ship obligations  to  them  as  long  as  the 
groups  themselves  believed  that  such  a 
policy  was  necessary  or  desirable.  It 
would  guarantee  that  whenever  Indian 
groups  decided  to  assimie  control  or  re- 
sponsibility for  government  service  pro- 
grams, they  could  do  so  and  still  receive 
adequate  Federal  financial  support.  In 
short,  such  a  resolution  would  reaffirm 
for  the  Legislative  branch — as  I  hereby 
affirm  for  the  Executive  branch — that 
the  historic  relationship  between  the 
Federal  goverrmient  and  the  Indian  com- 
munities cannot  be  abridged  without  the 
consent  of  the  Indians. 

2.  THE  RIGHT  TO  CONTROL  AND  OPERATE  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

Even  as  we  reject  the  goal  of  forced 
termination,  so  must  we  reject  the  suffo- 
cating pattern  of  paternalism.  But  how 
can  we  best  do  this?  In  the  past,  we  have 
often  assumed  that  because  the  govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  provide  certain  serv- 
ices for  Indians,  it  therefore  must  ad- 
minister those  same  services.  And  to  get 
rid  of  Federal  administration,  by  the 
same  token,  often  meant  getting  rid  of 
the  whole  Federal  program.  But  there 
is  no  necessary  reason  for  this  assump- 
tion. Federal  support  programs  for  non- 
Indian  communities — hospitals  and 
schools  are  two  ready  examples— are  or- 
dinarily administered  by  local  authori- 
ties. There  is  no  reason  why  Indian  com- 
munities should  be  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  self-determination  merely  be- 
cause they  receive  monetary  support 
from  the  Federal  government.  Nor  should 
they  lose  Federal  money  because  they 
reject  Federal  control. 

For  years  we  have  talked  about  en- 
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couraging  Indians  to  exercise  greater 
self-determination,  but  our  progress  has 
never  been  commensurate  with  our 
promises.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this 
situation  has  been  the  threat  of  termi- 
nation. But  another  reason  is  the  fact 
that  when  a  decision  is  made  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  program  will  be 
turned  over  to  Indian  administration,  it 
is  the  Federal  authorities  and  not  the 
Indian  people  who  finally  make  that 
decision. 

This  situation  should  be  reversed.  In 
my  judgment,  it  should  be  up  to  the 
Indian  tribe  to  determine  whether  it  is 
willing  and  able  to  assume  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  a  service  program 
which  is  presently  administered  by  a 
Federal  agency.  To  this  end,  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  wliich  would  empower 
a  tribe  or  a  grouji  of  tribes  or  any  other 
Indian  community  to  take  over  the  con- 
trol or  operation  of  Federally -funded 
and  administered  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
whenever  the  tribal  council  or  compara- 
ble community  governing  group  voted  to 
do  80. 

Under  this  legislation,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  agency  admin- 
istering the  program  to  approve  the 
transfer  of  responsibility.  It  is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  most  such  transfers 
of  power  would  still  take  place  consen- 
suaJly  as  a  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  local  community  and  the  Federal 
government.  But  in  those  cases  in  which 
an  impasse  arises  between  the  two  par- 
ties, the  final  determination  should  rest 
with  the  Indian  community. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation.  Indian 
control  of  Indian  programs  would  always 
be  a  wholly  voluntary  matter.  It  would  be 
possible  for  an  Indian  group  to  select 
that  program  or  that  specified  portion  of 
a  program  that  it  wants  to  run  without 
assuming  responsibility  for  other  com- 
ponents. The  "right  of  retrocession" 
would  also  be  guaranteed;  this  means 
that  if  the  local  community  elected  to 
administer  a  program  and  then  later  de- 
cided to  give  it  back  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, it  would  always  be  able  to  do  so. 

Appropriate  technical  assistance  to 
help  local  organizations  successfully  op- 
erate these  programs  would  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  government.  No  tribe 
would  risk  economic  disadvantage  from 
managing  its  own  programs;  imder  the 
proposed  legislation,  locally-adminis- 
tered programs  would  be  funded  on  equal 
terms  with  similar  services  still  admin- 
istered by  Federal  authorities.  The  legis- 
lation I  propose  would  include  appropri- 
ate protections  against  any  action  which 
endangered  the  rights,  the  health,  the 
safety  or  the  welfare  of  individuals.  It 
would  also  contain  accountability  proce- 
dures to  guard  against  gross  negligence 
or  mismanagement  of  Federal  funds. 

This  legislation  would  apply  only  to 
services  which  go  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  the  Indian  commu- 
nity; those  services  which  are  channeled 
through  State  or  local  governments  could 
still  be  turned  over  to  Indian  control  by 
mutual  consent.  To  run  the  activities  for 
which  they  have  assumed  control,  the 
Indian  groups  could  employ  local  people 


or  outside  experts.  If  they  chose  to  hire 
Federal  employees  who  had  formerly  ad- 
ministered these  projects,  those  em- 
ployees would  still  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  Federal  employee  benefit  programs — 
under  special  legislation  which  will  also 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Legislation  which  guarantees  the  right 
of  Indians  to  contract  for  the  control  or 
operation  of  Federal  programs  would  di- 
rectly channel  more  money  into  Indian 
commvmities,  since  Indians  themselves 
would  be  administering  programs  and 
drawing  salaries  which  now  often  go  to 
non-Indian  administrators.  The  poten- 
tial for  Indian  control  is  significant,  for 
we  are  talking  about  programs  which  an- 
nually spend  over  $490  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds.  A  policy  which  encourages  In- 
dian administration  of  these  programs 
will  help  build  greater  pride  and  re- 
sourcefulness within  the  Indian  com- 
mimity.  At  the  same  time,  programs 
which  are  managed  and  operated  by  In- 
dians are  likely  to  be  more  effective  in 
meeting  Indian  needs. 

I  speak  with  added  confidence  about 
these  anticipated  results  because  of  the 
favorable  experience  of  programs  which 
have  already  been  turned  over  to  Indian 
control.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opporttmity,  Indian  com- 
munities now  nm  more  than  60  commu- 
nity action  agencies  which  are  located  on 
Federal  reservations.  OEO  is  planning  to 
spend  some  $57  million  in  Fiscal  Year 
1971  through  Indian-controlled  grantees. 
For  over  four  years,  many  OEO-funded 
programs  have  operated  imder  the  con- 
trol of  local  Indian  organizations  and  the 
results  have  been  most  heartening. 

Two  Indian  tribes — the  Salt  River 
Tribe  and  the  Zuni  Tribe — have  recently 
extended  this  principle  of  local  control  to 
virtually  all  of  the  programs  which  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  tradition- 
ally administered  for  them.  Many  Federal 
officials,  including  the  Agency  Superin- 
tendent, have  been  replaced  by  elected 
tribal  officers  or  tribal  employees.  The 
time  has  now  come  to  build  on  these  ex- 
periences and  to  extend  local  Indian  con- 
trol— at  a  rate  and  to  the  degree  that  the 
Indians  themselves  establish. 

3.    RESTORING  THE  SACRED  LANDS  NEAR  BLtTE  LAKE 

No  government  policy  toward  Indians 
can  be  fully  effective  unless  there  is  a  re- 
lationship of  trust  and  confidence  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Indian  people.  Such  a  relationship  can- 
not be  completed  overnight;  it  is  inevita- 
bly the  product  of  a  long  series  of  words 
and  actions.  But  we  can  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  such  a  relationship  by  re- 
sponding to  just  grievances  which  are 
especially  important  to  the  Indian  people. 

One  such  grievance  concerns  the 
sacred  Indian  Ismds  at  and  near  Blue 
Lake  in  New  Mexico.  From  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians 
used  these  areas  for  religious  and 
tribal  purposes.  In  1906,  however,  the 
United  States  Government  appropri- 
ated these  lands  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  forest.  According  to  a  recent 
determination  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  the  goverrmient  "took  said 
lands  from  petitioner  without  compen- 
sation," 


For  64  years,  the  Taos  Pueblo  has 
been  ti"ying  to  regain  possession  of  this 
sacred  lake  and  watershed  area  in  order 
to  preserve  it  in  its  natural  condition 
and  limit  its  non-Indian  use.  The  Taos 
Indians  consider  such  action  essential 
to  the  protection  and  expression  of  their 
religious  faith. 

The  restoration  of  the  Blue  Lake 
lands  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  is  an 
issue  of  unique  and  critical  importance 
to  Indians  throughout  the  country.  I 
tlierefore  take  this  opportunity  whole- 
heartedly to  endorse  legislation  which 
would  restore  48,000  acres  of  sacred  land 
to  the  Taos  Pueblo  people,  with  the  sut- 
utory  promise  that  they  would  be  able 
to  use  these  lands  for  traditional  pur- 
poses and  that  except  for  such  uses  the 
lands  would  remain  forever  wild. 

With  the  addition  of  some  perfecting 
amendments,  legislation  now  pending  in 
the  Congress  would  properly  achieve  this 
goal.  That  legislation  tH.R.  471*  should 
promptly  be  amended  and  enacted.  Such 
action  would  stand  as  an  important  sym- 
bol of  this  Government's  responsiveness 
to  the  just  grievances  of  the  American 
Indians. 

•*.    INDIAN    EDUCATION 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  Indian 
life  in  the  United  States  is  the  low  qual- 
ity of  Indian  education.  Drop-out  rates 
for  Indians  are  twice  the  national  aver- 
age and  the  average  educational  level 
for  all  Indians  under  Federal  supervi- 
sion is  less  than  six  school  years.  Again, 
at  least  a  part  of  the  problem  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  trying  to  do  for  Indians  what  many 
Indians  could  do  better  for  themselves. 
The  Federal  government  now  has  re- 
sponsibility for  some  221,000  Indian  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  While  over  50.000  of 
these  children  attend  schools  which  are 
operated  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  only  750  Indian  children  are 
enrolled  in  schools  where  the  respon- 
sibility for  education  has  been  contracted 
by  the  BIA  to  Indian  school  boards.  For- 
tunately, this  condition  is  beginning  to 
change.  The  Ramah  Navajo  Community 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Rough  Rock  and 
Black  Water  Schools  in  Arizona  are 
notable  examples  of  schools  which  have 
recently  been  brought  imder  local  In- 
dian control.  Several  other  communities 
are  now  negotiating  for  similar  arrange- 
ments. 

Consistent  with  our  policy  that  the 
Indian  community  should  have  the  right 
to  take  over  the  control  and  operation 
of  federally  funded  programs,  we  believe 
every  Indian  community  wishing  to  do 
so  should  be  able  to  control  its  own  In- 
dian schools.  This  control  would  be  exer- 
cised by  school  boards  selected  by  In- 
dians and  functioning  much  like  other 
school  boards  throughout  the  nation.  To 
assure  that  this  goal  is  achieved,  I  am 
asking  the  "Vice  President,  acting  in  his 
role  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity,  to  establish 
a  Special  Education  Subcommittee  of 
that  Council.  The  members  of  that  Sub- 
committee should  be  Indian  educators 
who  are  selected  by  the  Council's  In- 
dian members.  The  Subcommittee  will 
provide  technical  assistance  to  Indian 
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commumUes  wisliing  to  establish  school 
3s  wUl  conduct  a  nationwide  rev  e^ 
ol  the  educational  status  of  all  Indian 
^hil  children  in  whatever  schools  they 
Sa>  be  attending,  and  ^"iU  ;^'^"%^^*^f, 
reSrt  annually  on  the  ^tatv^  °^^f  ,'J^^^ 
SucaUon.  including  the  extent  of  local 
Patrol.  This  Subcomnnttee  will  ^t  as  a 
transitional    mechanism     ^^    °^;«=^'^ 
should  not  be  self-perpetuation  but  the 
a5?ua?  triisfer  of  Indian  education  to 

'"'4rmrt"Z'Se  specific  action  to 
beStT^an  children  m  public  s^^^^^ 
Some  141.000  Indian  children  present^ 
attend  general  public  schools  nea^  their 
v,^in«»-  T^ftv-tfto  thousand  of  tnese  are 
Srt>erbv  l<«a?sSiool  districts  without 
fSial  Federal  aid.  But  89.000  Indian 

S«n  attend  P^"<;  ^P^^i^  sut^^fr 
v^iah  poncentraUons  that  the  State  or 
SSl  Xol  districts  involved  are  eligible 
S^^ciaJ  Federal  assist^^ce  v^der^e 

^rSi"-S>ro^n^-aM^alSp^^^^ 
te  f  uiSed  at  a  level  of  some  $20  miUion. 
This  Johnson-O'Malley  ^loney  is  de- 
si^  to  help  Indian  students  but  sm^e 
ftfriH.:  trn  dlfectly  to  the  school  distncis. 
SS  Ind^S  ha/e  litUe  if  any  influenc^ 
Ser  ie  way  in  which  the  money  is  spent 
?  therefore  propose  that  the  Congress 

to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
?S  channel  funds  under  this  act  directly 
f^^  Indian  tribes  and  communities.  Sucn 
^provSn  woSd  give  Indians  the  abUil^^ 
?o  heS  shape  the  schools  which  theh 
^iirfren  attend  and,  in  some  instances, 
??S^P  new  sSiool  systems  of  their  own. 
At^e  s^e  Sne,  I  am  direcUng  the 
^S^^f  the  Interior  to  make  every 

S^nlJ^  ensure  that  ^^^r^^^fZ 
funds  Which  are  presently  directea  mj 
nubUc  School  districts  are  actually  spent 
?o  toprove  tiie  education  of  Indian  chU- 
dren  in  these  districts. 

5      ECONOMIC    DEV-a^OPMENT    LEOISLATTON 

.Srre^Ss  oTlSrrpro^hler  "l?ne^; 

s=^  rse""^.?  "u^mp^r^st 

?^S^  ^  iSh-as  80  percent  on  some 
Slh^poorest  reservations.  Ei^^ty  per- 
wnt  of  reservation  Indians  have  an  in- 
come which  falls  below  the  poverty  line, 
S^average  annual  income  for  such  ^am- 
iii«Mi  ic  only  $1  500.  As  I  said  in  Septemoer 
on968  it  is  criUcally  important  that  Uie 
?4dera  government  support  and  «icour- 
2e  efforts  which  help  Indians  develop 
S^ir  own  economic  :^^^^^^^° 
that  end.  I  am  proposing  the    Indian  *  i 
nancing  Act  ol  1970." 
This  act  would  do  two  thmgs 

1  It  would  broaden  the  foisting  Re- 
volving Loan  Fund,  which  loans  money 
for  todian  economic  development  proj- 
ects lim  asking  that  the  authonzaUon 
Tor'm!TunA  be  increased  from  approxi- 
mate!? $25  million  to  $75  million. 

2  It  would  provide  addiUonal  mcen- 
tives  in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees,  loan 
SrTnJe  and  inter^t  subsidies  to  en- 
courage private  lenders  to  loan^'no/^ 
m^y  for  Indian  economic  projects.  An 
SSSate  amount  of  $200  million  woiUd 
SI  a!rthori2ed  for  loan  guarantee  and 
loiin  insurance  purposes. 
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I  also  urge  that  legislaUon  be  enacted 
whi?h   woSd  permit  any   tribe  which 
cliches  to  do  so  to  enter  into  leases  of 
i£S  for  UP  to  99  years.  Indian  people 
now^wn  over  50  million  acres  of  land 
th^t  are  hdd  in  trust  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  compete  in  attract- 
fnHnvestment  capital  for  commercia^. 
SSdustrial.  and  recreational  developmnt 
nf  these  lands,  it  is  essenual  that  me 
?ribi  be  able  ^  offer  long-term  leases. 
Sn^-term  leasing  is  Preferable    oseU- 
mg  such  property  since  it  enables  tribes 
to  ureserve  the  trust  ownership  of  their 
res?iTat  on  homelands.  But  existing  law 
Um'u  the  length  of  time  for  ^^'h^f  X"' 
tribes  can  enter  into  such  leases.  Moie- 
over  when  long-term  leasing  is  allowed. 
?t  has  been  granted  by  Congress  on  a 
case^y-case  basis,  a  policy  which  agam 
rJnects   a   deep-rooted   pattern   of   pa- 
t^nSusm      The     twenty     reservations 
wmch  hTve  already  been  given  authority 
?or  long-term  leasmg  have  realized  im- 
nortant  benefits  from  that  privilege  and 
mis  opportunity  should  now  be  extended 
to  aU  Indian  tribes. 

Economic   planning  is  another   area 
where  our  efforts  can  be  significantly  mi- 
provKi  The  comprehensive  economic  dfr- 
?e?opment  plans  that  have  been  created 
bv   both   the   Pima-Maricopa   and   the 
zLi  Tribes  provide  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  interagency  cooperation  in  foster 
mg  Indian  economic  grow1,h   The  zuni 
?lin   for  example,  extends  for  at  l^t 
fiveyears  and  involves  a  total  of  $55  mil- 
lion fTom  the  Departments  of  Interior 
TusiS  and  urban  Developmem,  and 
Health     Education,    and    WeUare    ana 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportm^y 
and  the  Economic  Development  Adrdn- 
Sration  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
SCerior  to  Play  an  activ^e  n>le  in^- 
ordinating   additional   projects  of   this 
kind 


6.    MORE    MCSEY    VOK    INDIAN    HEALTH 

DesDite   significant   improvements  In 
the^St  decade  and  a  half,  the  health 
S  mman^ple  still  lags  20  to  25  years 
SehSid  that  of  the  general  Population^ 
^iTaverage  age  at  death  among  Indians 
^^4  >^a^  ab^ut  one-third  less  than  the 
natiorS   average.    Infant   mortality   is 
neS?50  Src^t  higher  for  Indians  and 
Ska  natives  than  for  the  population 
^t^^    the  tuberculosis  rate  is  eight 
fimfs^  high  and  the  suicide  rate  is 
i^l  ^t  oV  the   .eneral  Populat^n 
Many  Infectious  diseases  such  as  tra- 
Sa  and  dysentery  that  have  aJ^  but 
disappeared    among    other   ^e^  ^^ 
conti!iue  to  afflict  the  Indian  Pf^Pj^ 

This    Administration    is    determined 
that  the  health  status  of  the  first  Anieri- 
cans  v^-ill  be  improved.  In  order  to  m  tiate 
^J^ded  efforts  in  this  area,  I  will  re- 
qSTthe  allocation  of  af  »<iditional  $10 
milUon  for  Indian  health  programs  for 
Se  c™t  fiscal  year.  This  strengtii- 
ened  Federal  effort  will  enable  us  to  a^ 
Te^  ourselves  more  effectively  to  those 
heSth  pn>blems  which  are  paxtioilariy 
important  to  the  Indian  community,  we 
^d^SSid.  for  example,  that  areas  of 
greatest  concern  to  Indians  Include  the 
prevention  and  control  of  alcoholism,  the 
promotion  of  mental  health  and  the  con- 
trol of  middle-ear  disease.  We  hope  that 


the  ravages  of   middle-ear   disease—a 

S^lSl^ly  acute  <ii^f^X°^^S 
^s— can    be    brought    under    control 

within  five  years. 

These  and  other  Indian  health  pro- 
gram? will  be  most  effective  if^^ore  In- 
dians are  involved  in  runiung  them. 
Ye^almost  unbelievably-we  are  pres- 
entVable  to  identify  in  this  country  only 
aS  physicians  and  fewer  than  400  nurses 
o?  IndiaS  descent.  To  meet  Uiis  situation. 
wVwill  expand  our  efforts  to  tram  In- 
dians for  health  careers. 

7      HKLPINO    URBAN    INDIANS 

Our  new  census  will  probably  show 
th?t  a  llTger  proportion  of  American 
Indians 'arl  liLg  off  the  reservation 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Some 
LutSoritL  even  estimate  that  more  In- 
dians are  living  in  cities  and  to^-ris  than 
are  remaining  on  tiie  reservation.  Of 
mLe  American  Indians  who  are  now 
SrTi^  urban  areas,  approximately 
three-fourths  are  Uving  m  poverty. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  orga- 
nized to  serve  tiie  462,000  reservation  In- 
SSS.^e  BIA-s  responsibility  does  not 
extend  to  Indians  who  have  left  the  res- 
ervation, but  this  point  is  not  a  wasj 
cleariy  understood.  As  a  result  of  this 
SSconception,  Indians  living  m  urban 
Si^  ha?e  often  lost  out  on  the  oppor- 
Sy  to  participate  in  other  programs 
designed  for  disadvantaged  groups,  as 
a  flSt  step  toward  helping  the  urban 
Indians.  I   am  instructing  appropriate 
^cials  to  do  all  they  can  to  ensure  tiiat 
this  misunderstiuiding  is  corrected 

But   misunderstandings   are   not   the 
most  important  problem  confronting  ur- 
ban In<^-  The  biggest  barrier  faced 
Sy  th^e  Federal.  State  and  local  pro- 
i?ams  which  are  trying  t»  serve  urban 
Sians  is  tiie  difficulty  of  locating  and 
SenJifying  them.  Lost  in  the  a^ony'ni^y 
of  tiie  city,  often  cut  off  from  family  and 
?riSds  mkny  urban  Indians  are  slow  to 
^tebli^h    new    community    ties.    Many 
dr5?t  ?rom  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood- many  shutUe  back  and  forth  be- 
tween reservations  and  urban  areas.  l^an- 
SSe  aS  cultural  difference  comg,und 
tiiese   problems.   As    a   result.   Federal. 
State  and  local  programs  which  we  de- 
signed to  help  such  persons  often  m^ 
tWs  most  deprived  and  least  understood 
SSnent  of  tiie  urban  poverty  Populatiori^ 
This  Administration  is  alrea^  tajlng 
steps  which  will  help  remedy  this  ritu- 
aS  In  a  joint  effort,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
noSSc  opportunity  and  the  Departmen^ 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  wm 
expand  support;  to  a  total  of  seven  urban 
!n^  centers  in  major  cities  wWoh  will 
act  as  links  between  existing  Federal. 
State  and  local  service  programs  and 
f^^S  Indians.  The  Departments  o 
Labor,  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  Commerce  have  pledged  to  cooper- 
ate with  such  experimental  urban  centers 
and  tiie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affah-s  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  contract  with 
Ihese  centers  for  the  performance  of 
relocation  services  which  assist  reserva- 
tion Indians  In  their  transition  to  urban 
emplojmient,  _i  «i. 

These  efforts  represent  an  Important 
beginning  In  recognizing  and  alleviating 
the  severe  problems  faced  by  urban  Indi- 
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ans.  We  hope  to  learn  a  great  deal  from 
these  projects  and  to  expand  our  efforts 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  am  directing  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  lead 
these  efforts. 

8.    INDIAN    TRUST    COUNSEL    AUTHORITT 

The  United  States  Government  acts 
as  a  legal  trustee  for  the  land  and  water 
rights  of  American  Indians.  These  rights 
are  often  of  critical  economic  importance 
to  the  Indiaii  people;  frequently  they  are 
also  the  subject  of  extensive  legal  dis- 
pute. In  many  of  these  legal  confronta- 
tions, the  Federal  government  is  faced 
with  an  inherent  conflict  of  interest.  The 
Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vance both  the  national  interest  in  the 
use  of  land  and  water  rights  and  the 
private  interests  of  Indians  in  land  which 
the  government  holds  as  trustee. 

Every  trustee  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  trust  without  reservation  and  with 
the  highest  degree  of  diligence  and  skill. 
Under  present  conditions,  it  is  often 
difficult  for  tiie  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Etepartment  of  Justice  to 
fulfill  this  obligation.  No  self-respecting 
law  firm  would  ever  allow  Itself  to  rep- 
resent two  opposing  clients  in  one  dis- 
pute; yet  the  Federal  government  has 
frequenUy  found  itself  in  precisely  that 
position.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  Indians  are  the  losers  when 
such  situations  arise.  More  than  that, 
the  credibility  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  damaged  whenever  it  appears 
that  such  a  conflict  of  interest  exists. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  I 
am  calling  on  the  Congress  to  establish 
an  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  to 
assure  Independent  legal  representation 
for  the  Indians'  natural  resource  rights. 
This  Authority  would  be  governed  by  a 
three-man  board  of  directors,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  At  least  two  of 
the  board  members  would  be  Indian.  The 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  Authority  would 
be  designated  as  the  Indian  Trust  Coun- 
sel. 

The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority 
would  be  independent  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Justice  and 
would  be  expressly  empowered  to  bring 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in 
its  trustee  capacity.  The  United  States 
would  waive  its  sovereign  Immunity 
from  suit  in  cormecUon  with  litigation 
involving  the  Authority. 

».    ASSISTANT    SZCRETABT    FOR    INDIAN    AND    TER- 
RrrORIAL    AFFAIRS 

To  help  guide  the  implementation  of 
a  new  national  policy  concerning  Amer- 
ican Indi-ns.  I  am  recommending  to  the 
Congress  the  establishment  of  a  new 
position  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior— Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian 
and  Territorial  Affairs.  At  present,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land 
Management — an  officer  who  has  many 
responsibilities  in  the  natural  resources 
area  which  compete  with  his  concern  for 
Indians.  A  new  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs  would 
have  only  one  concern — the  Indian  and 


territorial  peoples,  their  land,  and  their 
progress  and  well-being.  Secretary  Hlck- 
el  and  I  both  believe  this  new  position 
represents  an  elevation  of  Indian  affairs 
to  their  proper  role  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  act  favorably  on  this  proposal. 

CONTZNTTING    PROGRAMS 

Many  of  the  new  programs  which  are 
outlined  in  this  message  have  grown  out 
of  this  administration's  experience  with 
other  Indian  projects  that  have  been 
initiated  or  expanded  during  the  last  17 
months. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  particularly  active  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  experimental  ef- 
forts. OEO's  fiscal  year  1971  budget  re- 
quest for  Indian-related  activities  is  up 
18  percent  from  1969  spending.  In  the 
last  year  alone — to  mention  just  two 
examples — OEO  doubled  its  funds  for 
Indian  economic  development  and 
tripled  Its  expenditures  for  alcoholism 
and  recovery  programs.  In  areas  such 
as  housing  and  home  improvement, 
health  care,  emergency  food,  legal  serv- 
ices, and  education,  OEO  programs  have 
been  significantiy  expanded.  As  I  said  in 
my  recent  speech  on  the  economy,  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  support  this  val- 
uable work  by  appropriating  the  full 
amount  requested  for  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  al- 
ready begun  to  implement  our  policy  of 
contracting  with  local  Indians  for  the 
operation  of  Government  programs.  As 
I  ha\e  noted,  the  Salt  River  Tribe  and 
the  Zuni  Tribe  have  taken  over  the  bulk 
of  Federal  services;  other  projects  rang- 
ing from  job  training  centers  to  high- 
school  counseling  programs  have  been 
contracted  out  to  Indian  groups  on  an 
individual  basis  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

Economic  development  has  also  been 
stepped  up.  Of  195  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Indian  areas  with  BIA  as- 
sistance, 71  have  come  into  operation 
within  the  last  2  years.  These  enterprises 
provide  jobs  for  more  than  6,000  Indians 
and  are  expected  to  employ  substantially 
more  when  full  capacity  is  reached.  A 
number  of  these  businesses  are  now 
owned  by  Indians  and  many  others  are 
managed  by  them.  To  further  increase 
individual  Indian  ownership,  the  BIA 
has  this  month  Initiated  the  Indian 
Business  Development  Fund  which  pro- 
vides equity  capital  to  Indians  who  go 
into  business  in  reservation  areas. 

Since  late  1967,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  approved  ap- 
proximately $80  million  in  projects  on 
Indian  reservations,  including  nearly  $60 
million  in  public  works  projects.  The  Im- 
pact of  such  activities  can  be  tremen- 
dous; on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  in 
Arizona,  for  example,  economic  develop- 
ment FM-ojects  over  the  last  3  years  have 
helped  to  lower  the  unemployment  rate 
from  56  to  18  percent,  increase  the  me- 
dian family  Income  by  150  percent  end 
cut  the  welfare  rate  by  50  percent. 

There  has  been  additional  progress  on 
many  other  fronts  since  January  of  1969. 
New  "Indian  Desks"  have  been  created  in 
each  of  the  human  resource  departments 


of  the  Federal  Government  to  help  co- 
ordinate and  accelerate  Indian  programs. 
We  have  supported  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing of  $4  million  for  the  Navajo  Irriga- 
tion Project.  Housing  efforts  have  picked 
up  substantially;  a  new  Indian  Police 
Academy  has  been  set  up;  Indian  edu- 
cation efforts  have  been  expanded — in- 
cluding an  increase  of  $848,000  In 
scholarships  for  Indian  college  students 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Navajo 
Community  College,  the  first  college  In 
America  planned,  developed  and  operated 
by  and  for  Indians.  Altogether,  obllga- 
tional  authority  for  Indian  programs  run 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  increased 
from  a  little  over  $598  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1970  to  almost  $626  million  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1971 

Finally,  I  would  mention  the  impact  on 
the  Indian  population  of  the  series  of 
welfare  reform  proposals  I  have  sent  to 
the  Congress.  Because  of  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
among  Indians,  there  is  probably  no 
other  group  in  the  country  that  would  be 
helped  as  directiy  and  as  substantially  by 
programs  such  as  the  new  Ffimlly  Assist- 
ance Plan  and  the  proposed  Family 
Health  Insurance  Plan.  It  Is  estimated, 
for  example,  that  more  than  half  of  all 
Indian  families  would  be  eligible  for 
Family  Assistance  benefits  and  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  is  therefore  of 
critical  importance  to  the  American  In- 
dian. 

This  Administration  has  broken  a  good 
deal  of  new  groimd  with  respect  to  Indian 
problems  in  the  last  17  months.  We  have 
learned  many  things  and  as  a  result  we 
have  been  able  to  formulate  a  new  ap- 
proach to  Indian  affairs.  Throughout 
this  entire  process,  we  have  regularly 
consulted  tiie  opinions  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple and  their  views  have  played  a  major 
role  in  the  formulation  of  Federal  policy. 

As  we  move  ahead  in  this  important 
work,  it  is  essential  that  the  Indian  peo- 
ple continue  to  lead  the  way  by  partici- 
pating in  policy  development  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate such  participation.  I  am  asking 
the  Indian  members  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  to  spon- 
sor field  hearings  throughout  the  nation 
in  order  to  establish  a  continuing  dia- 
logue between  the  Executive  branch  of 
government  and  the  Indian  population  of 
our  country.  I  have  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  see  that  the  first  round  of  field 
hearings  are  completed  before  October. 

The  recommendations  of  this  Admin- 
istration represent  an  historic  step  for- 
ward in  Indian  policy.  We  are  prof>osing 
to  break  sharply  with  past  approaches 
to  Indian  problems.  In  place  of  a  long 
series  of  piecemeal  reforms,  we  suggest 
a  new  and  coherent  strategy.  In  place  of 
policies  which  simply  call  for  more  spend- 
ing, we  suggest  policies  which  call  for 
wiser  spending.  In  place  of  policies  which 
oscillate  between  the  deadly  extremes  of 
forced  termination  and  constant  pater- 
nalism, we  suggest  a  policy  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Indian  com- 
munity play  complementary  roles. 

But  most  importantly,  we  have  turned 
from  the  question  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  a  responsibility  to 
Indians  to  the  question  of  how  that  re- 
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spomibility  can  best  be  f  uiniled.  We  have 
concluded  that  Uie  Indians  will  get  bet- 
ter programs  and  that  public  monies  will 
be  more  effectively  expended  if  the  people 
who  are  most  affected  by  these  programs 
are  responsible  lor  operating  them. 

The  Indians  of  America  need  Federal 
assistance — this  much  has  long  been 
clear.  What  has  not  always  been  clear, 
however,  is  that  the  Federal  government 
needs  Indian  energies  and  Indian  lead- 
ership if  its  assistance  is  to  be  effective  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  Indian  life. 
It  is  a  new  and  balanced  relationship 
between  the  United  States  government 
and  the  first  Americans  that  is  at  the 
heart  of  our  approach  to  Indian  prob- 
lems. And  that  is  why  we  now  approach 
these  problems  with  new  confidence  that 
they  will  successfully  be  overcome. 

RiCH.^RD  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  S.  1970. 


PER^USSION  FOR  CX>MMnTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOBBYING  PRACTICES  AND  POLIT- 
ICAL CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBXmONS 
AFFECTING  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 

RESENTATI\''ES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1031  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1031 

Resolved,  That  lai  clause  19  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  insert.ng  Immediately  below  par- 
agraph (b)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

••(c)  Measures  relating  to  activities  de- 
signed to  ( 1 1  assist  in  defeating,  passing,  or 
amending  any  legislation  by  the  House  or 
1 2)  influence,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  House. 

"(d)  Measures  relating  to  the  raising,  re- 
porting, and  use  of  campaign  contributions 
for  candidates  for  the  office  of  Representative 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to  the  United  States  from 
Puerto  Rico.". 

(b)  Clause  19  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  below 
paragraph  (d)  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

••ig)  The  Committee  on  Standards  oX  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee. Is  authorized  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations and  studies,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  procedures,  practices, 
and  activities  pertaining  to  ( 1 )  lobbying  ac- 
tivities as  described  In  subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  paragraph  (c)  of  this  clause,  or 
|2>  the  raising,  repwrting,  and  use  of  politi- 
cal campaign  contributions  as  described  In 
paragraph  (d)  of  this  clause,  or  (3)  both. 
Each  such  Investigation  and  study  may  In- 
clude all  pertinent  matters  which  would  as- 
sist the  Congress  in  connection  with  neces- 
sary remedial  legislation  The  committee  may 


obt.Ku  the  views  of  all  p.irties  familiar  with 
the  subject  matter  covered  by  the  investiga- 
tion and  study.  The  committee  shall  report 
to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
if  the  House  is  not  in  session)  the  results  of 
each  .such  investigation  and  study,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  the  commit- 
tee considers  advisable.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Standards  of 
omcial  Conduct  shall  conduct  its  first  in- 
vestigation and  study  under  authority  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  and  shall  submit  to 
the  House  (or  to  the  Cleric  of  the  House  If 
tne  House  is  not  in  session),  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
Nineiy-lirst  Congress,  a  report  of  the  results 
of  that  investigation  and  study.  Such  report 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
committee  considers  advisable.  Including  a 
dra.'t  of  proposed  legislation  to  carry  out 
such  recommendations. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  following  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  are  hereby  made  to 
clause  19  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

111    Paragraph   (c)   of  clause  19— 

I  A)  is  redesignated  as  paragraph  (e)  of 
such  clause:  and 

,B»  as  so  redesignated,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'paragraph  (d)  of  this  clause" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'paragraph  (f) 
of  this  clause  ". 

i2i  Paragraph  id)  of  clause  19  is  redesig- 
nated as  paragraph  (f)  of  such  clause. 

(3  I  Paragraph  le)  of  clause  19  Is  redesig- 
nated as  paragr.iph  (h)  of  such  clause. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Mississippi  'Mr.  Colmer) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SMITH)  pending  wiiich  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  brief,  sim- 
ple, and  yet  comprehensive  resolution. 
First,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  say  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  particularly 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Congress,  headed  by  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  and  diligent  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Sisk),  have 
done  a  very  diligent  and  able  job  in  at- 
tacking the  very  complex  subject  of  con- 
gressional reorganization. 

One  of  the  facets  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion prog^ram  was  the  question  of  amend- 
ing the  House  rules  with  reference  to 
lobbying  activities.  This  matter  gave 
your  rules  committee,  and  particularly 
the  subcommittee,  considerable  concern. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  because  of  the 
depth  and  the  complexity  of  the  matter 
that  the  appropriate  place  for  the  lobby- 
ing provision  was  in  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  OfBcial  Conduct. 

So,  primarily,  this  resolution  author- 
izes the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  to  make  a  study  of  this 
matter  and  report  back  to  the  Congress 
by  the  end  of  this  session.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  subject  of  campaign  con- 
tnbutions  shall  likewise  be  studied  and 
a  report  made  back  to  this  Congress  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  brief  that  is  what  the 
resolution  does. 

However,  I  think  I  should  again  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  this  reso- 
lution is  only  one  facet  of  the  overall 
reorgsmization  bill  which  your  commit- 
tee has  had  imder  study  for  the  past 


several  months.  The  general  bill,  H.R. 
17654,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  ap- 
proved and  it,  together  with  the  report 
accompanying  H.R.  17654  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  has  been  finalized. 
Moreover,  I  should  remind  the  House 
that  this  bill  is  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  for  next  Monday,  July 
13. 

This  has  been  a  rather  arduous  task. 
The  subcommittee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
SisK,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Bolling  and 
Young  of  the  majority,  and  Messrs. 
Smith  of  California  and  Latta,  has  de- 
voted many  weeks  of  long  study  and 
hearings  on  the  bill.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
many  complexities,  the  many  points  of 
view!  and  the  monumental  tasks  with 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion and  the  full  Committee  on  Rules, 
in  my  judgment,  have  performed  a  very 
good  job.  Of  couise,  the  bill  does  not 
meet,  I  am  sure,  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  House,  and  I  am  sure,  that 
some  of  the  committee  members  them- 
selves, including  myself,  have  some  res- 
ervations on  some  particular  provisions 
of  the  bill.  However,  as  in  the  enactment 
of  all  legislation  there  must  be  some  give 
as  well  as  take,  but  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
bill  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
fuU  15  members  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  considerable  dis- 
cussion, with  possibly  many  amendments 
offered.  Some  of  the  amendments  offered. 
I  am  sure,  will  be  of  a  wholesome  and 
constructive  nature,  but  I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  membership,  like  the  commit- 
tee, will  not  pursue  the  idea  of  change 
merely  for  the  sake  of  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  before  detailing  the  pro- 
■visions  of  House  Resolution  1031, 1  think 
a  little  history  of  the  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act  might  be  helpful  to  the 
Members. 

The  original  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  was  passed  as  a  part  of  the 
1946  Reorganization  Act.  It  provided  for 
a  quarterly  registration  by  lobbyists  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  and  a  reporting  of  expend- 
itures made  in  an  effort  to  influence 
legislation  during  the  preceding  quarter. 
The  act  has  never  been  very  successful 
in  its  primary  intent,  which  was  to  re- 
quire registration  of  all  lobbyists  and  re- 
porting of  all  expenditures  made  to  in- 
fluence legislation.  All  lobbyists  have  not 
registered  during  the  years  and  all  of 
their  expenditures  have  not  been  re- 
ported. There  are  weaknesses  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act.  Neither  officer  of  the 
Congress  has  any  way  to  verify  the  re- 
porting. The  weakness  of  the  act  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Members  have, 
over  the  years,  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  it. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  created  in  1965,  in- 
cluded amendments  to  the  Lobbying  Act 
in  its  omnibus  reorganization  bill,  S.  355. 
This  legislation  passed  the  Senate  in 
1967,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  91st  Congress, 
a  number  of  Members  introduced  reorga- 
nization bills  including  amendments  to 
the  lobbj^ng  statute.  On  January  6,  1969, 
I  introduced  H.R.  2186,  H.R.  2187,  and 
H.R.  2188.  The  first  included  regulation 
of  lobbying  under  title  V.  H.R.  2187  elimi- 
nated title  V — lobbying  regulations. 
These  two  bills  were  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee.  H.R.  2188  contained  identical 
language  in  connection  with  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  lobbying  as  set  forth  in  title  V 
of  H.R.  2186.  This  bill  was  refened  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  provisions  of  the  various  lobbying 
proposals  in  the  many  bills  introduced 
were  very  similar.  They  called  for  the 
registration  of  lobbyists  and  the  report- 
ing of  their  expenditures.  They  varied  as 
to  whom  the  reporting  would  be  made  to, 
including  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Comptroller  General,  as  well  as  a  joint 
congressional  committee. 

Yoiu-  Committee  on  Rules  believes  that 
the  original  intent  of  Congress,  requiring 
that  registration  and  expenditure  report- 
ing be  made  to  the  Congress  was  a  wise 
decision.  It  is  the  Congress,  after  all, 
which  is  the  subject,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  most  efforts  of  organized  lobby- 
ing pressures.  And.  it  is  the  general  pub- 
lic, along  with  the  Congress,  who  is  most 
interested  in  knowing  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures made  in  behalf  of  organized 
pressure  groups.  This  is  now  insured  by 
the  requirement  that  reported  expendi- 
tures and  those  making  them  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  a  quar- 
terly basis. 

In  April  of  1969.  the  Committee  on 
Rules  appointed  a  special  subcommittee 
to  study  the  problem  of  congressional 
reorganization,  examine  Federal  lobbying 
statutes,  and  report  legislation.  It  has 
taken  over  a  year  to  conclude  this  work, 
including  extensive  public  hearings  held 
last  fall.  The  subcommittee  was  aware 
that  no  hearings  were  held  by  the  joint 
committee  or  any  other  committee  with 
respect  to  the  Lobbying  Act.  The  subcom- 
mittee supported  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Rules,  felt  that  such  major  legislation 
should  not  be  amended  without  holding 
full  hearings  on  the  prpoosed  amend- 
ments. It  became  obvious  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  complete  hearings  on 
lobbying  and  reorganization  of  Congress. 
Ha\'ing  made  this  determination,  and  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  the  need  to 
reform  the  Lobbying  Act  now,  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  vest  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  with  this  respon- 
sibility and  to  require  legislative  recom- 
mendations during  the  91st  Congress. 
Therefore,  your  committee  reported 
House  Resolution  1031. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  personally  received 
extensive  briefs  from  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Washington  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  many  learned  attorneys,  as 
well  as  various  corporations  and  organi- 
zations regarding  the  language  which 
they  think  should  be  contained  In  any 
lobb3dng  act.  A  large  number  of  them 
have  requested  to  testify.  The  one  difficult 
determination  is  regarding  the  word 
"substantial."  Most  bills  introduced  on 
lobbying  require  them  to  register  and 
report   if   they   spend    a    "substantial" 


amoimt  of  their  time  in  that  activity. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  difficult  decisions 
which  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  will  have  to  make.  It  can 
only  be  determined  after  appropriate 
hearings  and  a  study  of  the  court 
decisions  interpreting  the  word,  "sub- 
stantial." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  this  type  of  legislation  inasmuch 
as  I  participated  in  writing  the  original 
lobby  act  for  the  Cahfomia  State  Legis- 
lature. I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  necessity  for  adequate 
hearings  and  study.  I  think  the  Califor- 
nia act  has  worked  quite  well. 

House  Resolution  1031  gives  continu- 
ing jurisdiction  over  "measures  relat- 
ing to  activities  designed  to  first,  assist 
in  defeating,  passing,  or  amending  any 
legislation  by  the  House,  or  second,  infiu- 
ence,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  House" 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct. 

The  resolution  also  grants  to  the  com- 
mittee continuing  jurisdiction  over 
"measures  relating  to  the  raising,  re- 
porting and  use  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions for  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Representative  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
Committee  on  Rules  believes  that  the 
jurisdiction  over  both  the  Federal  lobby 
statute,  as  well  as  over  campaign  fund 
raising  and  usage,  should  be  vested  in 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  First,  in  its  short  period  of  ex- 
istence, the  committee  has  proven  itself 
to  be  more  than  able  in  discharging  its 
present  responsibilities.  Second,  matters 
contained  in  this  resolution  are  of  a  na- 
ture as  to  clearly  fall  within  the  natural 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee,  and  they 
are  so  interrelated  that  divided  jurisdic- 
tion over  them  cannot  be  effectively  dis- 
charged. Additionally,  by  vesting  this 
jurisdiction  with  the  committee,  the 
House  will  be  giving  this  important  mat- 
ter to  a  committee  which  does  not  have 
substantial  duties  in  other  areas  that 
could  compete  for  its  energies  and  time. 

Further,  the  committee  has  an  able 
and  adequate  staff  and  sufficient  office 
space  to  assume  this  additional  respon- 
sibility. In  addition,  it  is  a  bipartisan 
committee  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
membership — there  being  six  Democrats 
and  six  Republicans.  It  also  has  adequate 
provisions  to  maintain  confidential  in- 
formation. 

The  resolution  also  requires  that  diu"- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  91st  Congress 
a  study  and  investigation  shall  be  con- 
ducted, and  a  report  containing  "such 
recommendations  as  the  committee  con- 
siders advisable,  including  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  carry  out  such 
recommendations"  must  be  made  to  the 
House.  The  Committee  on  Rules  has 
recommended  this  provision  because  of 
the  need  to  bring  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act  up  to  date  now, 
rather  than  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  House 
Resolution  1031  and  urge  that  it  be 
passed. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


fornia, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  SisKi . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  House  I  do  not  expect  to 
consume  the  10  minutes.  I  do  want  very 
briefly  to  say  it  is  the  behef  and  con- 
viction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  that  this  is  the  best 
way  of  handling  what  has  been  a  some- 
what troublesome  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  Congress. 
This  is  in  the  matter  of  the  regula- 
tion, control,  and  policing  of  lobbying 
and  lobbying  activities,  and  along  with 
that,  of  course,  giving  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  the  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  in  connection  with 
the  matter  of  campaign  contributions, 
which  are  tied  to  lobbying  and  lobbying 
acti\ities  in  many  instances. 

So  basically  we  feel  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  is 
probably  as  well  geared  or  better  geared 
to  make  a  thorough  study,  a  study  in 
depth  of  these  problems  and  of  the  mat- 
ters of  concern  and  to  report  back  to  the 
House  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  they  may  feel  are  justified. 
So  we  look  forward  to  their  recommen- 
dations. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  of  course, 
would  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Hall).  I 
imderstand  he  may  have  some  questions 
in  connection  with  that. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  brings 
House  Resolution  1031  before  us.  yielding 
to  me.  Certainly,  I  want  to  compliment 
him  and  his  subcommittee  as  well  as  the 
full  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  handling  this  delicate 
problem. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for 
clarification  and  to  make  some  legisla- 
tive record.  Having  served  for  several 
years  on  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Congress  and  Related 
Agencies,  I  am  very  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  I  believe  the  subcommittee 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  handling 
the  whole  original  title  V  of  that  commis- 
sion's bUl  and  report  in  a  very  erudite, 
considerate,  and  judicial  manner. 

I  am  also  one  of  those  people  who  has 
always  believed  lobbying  is  an  honorable 
state,  if  indeed  we  can  depend  on  the  in- 
dividually elected  Representatives  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and 
to  consider  information  brought  by  the 
lobbyists  not  as  intelligence  but  as  in- 
formation from  which  we  distill  intelli- 
gence. If  people  cannot  depend  on  their 
elected  representatives  for  this,  our  sys- 
tem is  bound  to  fail.  With  that  convic- 
tion, I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  Federal 
laws  already  in  existence  having  to  do 
with  lobbying  and  how  some  of  them 
have  been  used. 

With  that  little  preamble  and  back- 
ground. Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  about  the  language  on 
page  2  of  House  Resolution  1031,  begin- 
ning about  on  line  7,  where  it  says  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct is  delegated  authority: 


23138 

TO  conduc:  invesUgaUon^  .^.fes^rePa" 
from  time  '.o  time.  °f;j,^j^:3'^^-Jndac titles 
tlons.  procedures.  P^?f^V"'^t,vitle8  as  de- 
pertalnlng  to  (D  'o^*'^!,''^  ,"f,  ^d  (2)  of 
bribed  in  subparagraphs  O'  «»«  t  . 
p^agraph  (O  ol  this  clause,  or 
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Mr  speaker.  In  the  gentlemans  opm- 

S*  fp'r'iU  the  con^iuee  mea^ 
surveillance  and  review  '"^  °™  be  iS^ 
ot  executive  agencies  «•"  "?'f '  ** i 

S"?rn^ -'^-— Var 
s?^rore?j?'raWSr 

at  the  taxpayers-  fP^nse.^"  oirlid 

SrSs  new^ii^t^  under  this  re^Ui- 
?ion  Ind  that  the  gentleman  would  so 
SScat^  at  this  time,  in  order  to  pr^- 
dude  such  lobbying  acttv-iti^  of  the 
^SdaUve  branch  by  the  executive, 
'""^that  tS^entleman-s  interpretation 

°'i?r' SKK^Let  me  thank  my  colleague 
f  ^mSoutI  very  much  for  the  state- 
ment ^STrLdTl  join  him  in  his  con- 
Sm  atout  some  of  the  activities  which 

^?tf  S'u'S'x.tandlng  that  his  state- 

?hS?  of  ft  S^d  to  make  legislative  rec- 
SSSndations  a.  to  handling  tha^  I^rt 
nf  what  we  might  call  the  exMUiive 
?obbv^,  Tlong  with  all  other  kinds  and 

^^.°anS?eJ  would  be  -yes.'  emphati- 
cauy  it  ^u'd  be  my  understanding  Uiat 
^Se  intent  of  the  language  herein  con- 

^Sf  HAIX.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
5E'  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

^SiiTlSrl^am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  have  a  few  things  on 

""unSfrule  XI.  section  9(k)  relating 
to  me  iuSction  of  the  Committee  on 
goSe  Enlstration  the  rule  reads: 

Federal  elections  generally. 

T  believe  the  proposal,  so  far  as  the 
lobb^ii  concerned,  might  be  In  order 
hut  I  believe  the  rest  is  usurping  the 
?2Liic*Sorof  the  committee  on  Hoi^e 
Administration.  We  have  a  ^m  right  now 
before  our  committee  relating  to  elec 
tiJr  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures and  tiie  reporting  therwf.  We 
wL'Bt,  YiSLA  hearings  on  this  suD]ect.  wc 
tatend  t?  pS  it  all  the  way  through^ 
we  are  pi^suing  this  under  our  assigned 
Authority  concerned  with  corrupt  prac- 


tices of  which  contributions  and  expend- 

^Tt^-roU-'me  purpose  of  this  solu- 
tion would  encroach  upon  the  iurisdic 
timi  of  the  committee  on  House  Admm- 

''Mr'°SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 

^^£"th?genUeSrknows.  the  commit- 

therefrom,    and    has    »  ^" 

^  -i?  '^^T  i'^'^.So  rtrl.utlo,. 

and  dJbursemenu  which  are  within  the 

"irsiSK'Letme'make  this  clear  It 
^  ",,£.  intent  ot  the  subcommittee 
;:„r"o   ,'he  CommUe  on  Rules  as  I  un- 

r'»"^''-¥L';r."^'rhJs>'^oSn 

rS.Tnlr.Tm'^ataJ.lsta^^P.e- 
'l^rofd^Lmg  specmc^ly  with  Jlec- 

rtS^Turtsdlctlon.  Io^«™»'5-  °iu*| 
S?r^To  ^JesS^nSfS  have  cer- 
"Sn'Sfomefhand.  It  was  the  deci.K,n 

rammcatlons  as  would  ^  f  J^^^^^^ers 
JS'c^'r^a^  H  mlghr  tie  to  lobbying 
actSIt  w"  felt  that  these  two  items 

n^rtrr^mmendationthen^of 
their  staff,  as  well  as  some  other  people 
^y.aT'LTsaTSSfe  is  no  intent  to 

Administration.  inti>n- 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  If  there  was  no  mten 
tt^n  Inst  strike  it  from  the  measure,  be- 

a?S Wndltures,  which  was  referred  to 
on?  committee  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  we  are  having  hearings,  a^  I 
Sw  earner.  Consequently  we  can  just 
SJie  tt  from  this  measure  here.  We  are 
going  to  be  very  concerned. 

^^kP  a  sSy   to  make  an  Investiga- 


SXt  ttf ifaJraccTm^pI'-d  b\Tw\e| 
now  and  the  time  the  92d  Congress  would 

'°The"sPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 
Mr    COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

4=S"i^th\T'S,»^ln,or 

S'strtr^rtryouJeXi: 
EroS-drArrnSh-'reSZe^- 

Hons  they  find  that  tiiere  might  be  a 

rentiemln's  committee  either  ac^eptmg 
or  rejecting  the  recommendations. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen 

tleman  yield?  .      „pntle- 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  genue 

"^^r  TCYL  The  situation  is  not  as  sim- 
nle  as  tTi'  gSitieman  from  Calif orma 
Sould  make'it.  First,  befoj  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  can  proceed  *ith  any 
Svelugation.  tiie  funds  to  be  used  in  the 
nvesSlation  must  be  appr^fj^  ^« 
House  Administration  Committee. 

Mr    SISK.   we  well   recognize   that. 
There  is  no  problem  there.  .._,„ 

m  KYL.  Second,  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  as  a  matter  of  very 
firm  policy  does  not  provide  any  funds 
for  aSy  investigation  which  is  a  dupli- 
catio^of  another  committee's  investiga- 
tion Therefore,  if  the  House  Admmistra- 
tion  Coimnittce  is  indeed  investigating  a 
narticSST  matter  relating  to  lobbying 
?nd  so  forth,  under  its  policy,  it  could 
not  S'e  money  to  tiie  Ethics  Committee 
to  conduct  a  similar  survey. 

Mr    SISK.  I  still  do  not  necessarUy 
foS^wup  that  what  the  gentlem^  s^d 
;onrP<:pnts  any  particular  problem.  Tne 
SSSf  o^cSS^^  again  has  the  right  ^ 
SaS  changes  in  Jurisdictlontiiat^ 
^eks  to  do  if  it  gives  to  any  committee 
^ich  jurSiction.  In  this  ca^  tiie  Com- 
SteiSules  having  ^nad^^^  .^^J^^^ 
»Hio  <!tndv  of  this  matter  ana  ii-aiutiy 
?ivinf£n  asked  to  do  tiiis  very  thing 
m  connection  wltii  our  own  work,  by 
ScoeniS  the  complexities  of  tiie  prob- 
em  s  mS?  decided  Uiat  it  was  a  matter 
of  gSS^  procedure  to  Permit  the  Com- 
mittee on  Etiiics  to  Pr^^^^T^JS^i'tSe 
course,  again  it  is  a  °^^J,^^,,^V  to 
House  can  accept  or  reject.  It  Is  up  to 

'Tr  'kS.  Mr.Tpii^rwUl  the  .en- 

"^"ISk 'v^'am  .lad  to  yield  to 

the  gentleman.  .   ,  ^  o^  twine  to 

Mr    KYL.  The  point  I  am  tryuig  to 

rr%»rthrH'orAdSs:ss 

^°:SStS"lh^'.he  Hou»  Adm^Utra- 
cover  e^ctly  the  same  subject  material. 


r; 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  SISK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Let  us  talk 
about  what  we  are  discussing  here  for 
a  minute.  Let  us  read  section  (k)  of  the 
rule  we  are  referring  to.  rule  9: 

Measures  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President,  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress:  corrupt  practices:  contested  elec- 
tions: credentials  and  qualifications;  and 
Federal  elections  generally. 

Let  us  read  what  this  resolution  does. 
This  says: 

Measures  relating  to  the  raising,  reporting, 
and  use  of  campaign  contributions  for 
candidates. 

It  has  to  do  with  raising  money  and 
funds  and  giving  effective  authority  to 
investigate  if  they  are  contested.  We  are 
not  changing  your  autiiority  at  all.  You 
are  left  in  the  same  position.  When  we 
change  the  rules  and  give  the  authority, 
they  will  have  to  get  some  money  to 
operate. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  say  to  the  other  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  again  I  am 
not  in  contention  witii  his  desire.  What  I 
am  trying  to  indicate  is  unless  your  piece 
of  legislation,  your  resolution,  does  re- 
move from  the  House  Administration 
Committee  certain  authority  which  it 
now  has  under  the  rules,  they  could 
effectively  block  every  anticipated  effort 
of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not 
think  so.  That  is  not  the  way  I  read  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  committee  would  do 
it.  The  jurisdiction  is  clear.  It  is  a  chang- 
ing of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  make  clear 

Mr.  miEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  resolution  em- 
bodies what  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  is  doing  at  the  present 
time.  Tliey  are  investigating  these  very 
matters.  Of  course,  you  can  bring  in  leg- 
islation to  correct  and  reform  things  that 
are  wrong.  However,  we  are  doing  it  right 
now.  It  is  a  part  of  our  basic  jurisdiction 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  Rule  XI, 
section  9ik)  wherein  "corrupt  practices" 
is  spelled  out,  and  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  the  reporting 
thereof  constitute  an  important  segment 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGSi .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  genUeman  from  California  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  looking  at 
the  legislation  I  note  that  a  bracket  on 
page  3,  line  3,  Is  omitted.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  on  page  3,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"session,"  to  delete  the  comma  and  in- 
sert a  bracket  simply  to  close  the  lan- 
guage which  was  Intended  to  be  closed 
with  a  bracket. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution.  But  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  the  need  for  a 
comparable  resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Of- 
ficial Conduct  to  investigate  and  establish 
some  guidelines  on  outside  support  for 
the  conduct  and  the  operation  of  the 
congressional  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  Members 
of  this  body  are  finding  it  impossible  to 
operate  their  offices  within  the  present 
personnel  and  expenditure  limitations 
pro\1ded  for  under  the  law  and  are  re- 
lying upon  outside  sources. 

Now.  I  am  not  passing  Judgment  on 
whether  this  is  good  or  bad.  However,  I 
do  believe  there  is  need  for  a  system  of 
reporting  the  use  of  such  outside  per- 
sonnel or  outside  financial  help  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  so  that  the  commit- 
tee can  have  a  record  of  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  outside  support.  My  fear  is 
that  outside  contributions  and  outside 
personnel  might  result  in  outside  inter- 
ests taking  over  and  utilizing  a  congres- 
sional office  for  a  nonpublic  purpose.  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  Committee  on  Ethics  and 
Official  Conduct,  will  consider  this  prob- 
lem at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  suggestion.  I  am  sure 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  take  his 
suggestion  under  consideration. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  vigorously  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  House  Resolution  1031,  to  amend 
the  Rules  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
lobbjdng  practices  and  campaign  contri- 
butions and  expenditures.  This  commit- 
tee, by  the  nature  of  its  other  jurisdic- 
tion, should  be  empowered  to  act  in  these 
additional  fields. 

In  its  recent  report  on  congressional 
ethics,  the  special  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  called  for  a  special  study  on  csim- 
paign  financing,  and  House  Reso- 
lution 1031  will  meet  that  appropriate 
suggestion. 

The  bill  before  us  today  calls  for  stud- 
ies and  investigations  of  lobbying  prac- 
tices and  in  the  raising,  repenting,  and 
use  of  campaign  contributions  for  can- 
didates for  the  House.  These  studies 
would  be  made  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  which 
is  the  logical  committee  to  have  this 
responsibility. 

Because  the  resolution  Involves  two 
critical  areas  requiring  public  trust  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  millions  of 
dollars,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  and  to  the  country  my 
bills  in  these  fields. 

My  bill  to  add  teeth  and  better  polic- 
ing measures  to  the  lobbying  regulation 
laws  now  on  the  books  is  HJl.  953,  prid- 
ing in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I 


first  introduced  this  bill  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  it  has  had  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  G«neral 
Accounting  Office. 

The  other  bill  is  H.R.  958,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  which  would  provide 
for  public  disclosure  of  campaign  fi- 
nances by  Members  and  candidates  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  bill 
requires  public  disclosure  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures,  outside 
Income,  and  gifts  and  carries  a  criminal 
penalty  for  incomplete  or  false  reports. 

It  has  aJways  been  my  thought  that 
lobbying  is  a  right  derived  from  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  right  to  petition  the 
government.  My  Interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  for  the  prevention  of  pres- 
sures, as  some  pressures  are  proper,  but 
the  disclosures  of  who  do  lobby,  and 
whether  such  pressures  include  resort  to 
bribery  and  corruption.  Lobbying  can  be 
and  often  is  an  honest  and  respectable 
pursuit;  a  proper  function  of  democratic 
government.  However,  lobbying  amoimts 
to  millions  of  dollars  of  expenditures  by 
business  and  labor,  private  individuals 
a!.a  other  special  interests.  Congressional 
Quarterly  reported  that  lobbying  efforts 
in  1968  directed  at  the  Congress  totaled 
$4,298,387  by  266  different  organizations. 
These  are  only  the  reported  figures  and 
the  major  costs  of  lobbying  are  obscured 
because  of  inadequacies  In  the  present 
law. 

The  other  section  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  covers  a  delicate  area — public  dis- 
closure of  campaign  financing.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  disclosure  idea  comes 
as  close  as  anything  to  being  the  all- 
purpose  cleanser  of  American  politics.  It 
attaches  no  moral  overtones  to  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  a  particular  Member  or 
candidate.  Rather,  it  recognizes  that  the 
final  arbiter  in  any  controversy  Is  the 
public,  who  must  have  the  knowledge  of 
all  such  facts  in  order  to  express  their 
opinions  on  the  behavior  of  their  elected 
representatives.  As  public  office  Is  a  pub- 
lic trust,  so  must  public  disclosure  be  the 
responsibility  of  any  public  official.  This 
is  necessary  today,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
spent  in  political  campaigns.  It  has  been 
reported  that  $100  million  was  spent  by 
the  three  contending  parties  and  others 
in  the  1968  presidential  campaign.  While 
official  reports  reveal  that  all  congres- 
sional campaigners  spent  $8,482,857  in 
1968,  unofficial  reports  are  that  at  least 
that  much  was  spent  in  a  single  State. 
Incomplete  reporting  provides  a  public 
trust  gap  for  our  elected  officials.  In  a 
Gallup  poll,  69  percent  of  the  American 
people  said  they  favored  disclosure  of 
financial  assets  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  resolution 
before  us  today.  It  gives  the  responsi- 
bility for  lobbying  information  and  cam- 
paign fund  reporting  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  I  offer 
my  assistance  to  the  committee  In  leg- 
islating In  this  difficult  area,  and  I  pro- 
pose my  two  bills  before  mentioned  to 
the  committee  for  recommendations  to 
the  full  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  1031  to 
amend  the  House  Rules  with  respect  to 
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lobbymg  practices  and  political  cam- 
paign contributions  affecting  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  ol  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  I  feel 
stronglv  that  the  Congress  should  con- 
tinue to  insure  its  own  integrity  and  re- 
assure the  American  people  that  the  af- 
fairs of  Congress  are  being  conducted 
with  propriety. 

As  we  all  know,  the  committeej^as 
instrumental  in  establishing  an  official 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Members  and  em- 
niovees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  most  recently,  the  House  enacted 
the  committee's  recommendations  for 
financial  disclosure.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  its  initiative  and  leadership 
in  these  two  areas. 

Because,  in  my  judgment,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
has     demonstrated     that    it     is     well- 
equipped  to  handle  its  responsibility  of 
insuring  governmental  integrity.  I  rec- 
ommend that  we  approve  House  Resolu- 
tion 1031.  giving  the  committee  jurisdic- 
tion over  lobbying  practices  and  cam- 
paign financing.  „.„,,1H 
Mr    HOGAN.   Mr.   Speaker.    I   uould 
Uke  to  offer  my  wholehearted  support 
for  the  resolution  now  being  considered 
and  I  hope  it  will  pass  the  House  unani- 
mously.                                       ^,      „,„jj 
In  the  last  several  years,  the  credi- 
bilitv    gap   between   what   Government 
promises  and  what  it  deUvers  has  widened 
into  a  deep  and  divisive  chasm.  More  and 
more  Americans  have  chosen  to  disbehcve 
the  statements  of  their  leaders  and  listen 
instead  to  the  utterings  of  those  outside 
the  system  who  are  attempting  to  de- 
stroy it  PoUtical  leaders  and  elected  of- 
ficials in  particular  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  layman's  animosity  because  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  translate  ideas  into  ac- 
tions and  too  often  the  system  becomes 
bogged  down  before  any  acUon  results. 
This  body  is  today  being  given  the  op- 
portunity to  help  restore  its  credibility  in 
the  reporting  of  campaign  financing,  it 
is  imperative  that   the   Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  be  author- 
ized to  examine  lobbying  activities  and 
the  reporting  of  campaign  contributions 
If  true  reform  In  this  area  is  ever  to  be 
accomplished. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing full  disclosure  of  all  contributions 
and  expenses  by  aU  candidates  for  office 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  Federal 
law  and  of  the  myriad  State  laws  m 
regard  to  disclosure  of  campaign  con- 
tributions. It  is  vitally  necessary  that  a 
committee  study  all  the  suggested  re- 
forms before  making  recommendations 
to  amend  the  current  law.  Unfortunately, 
some  politicians  are  as  clever  in  evad- 
ing provisions  of  law  as  legislators  are 
careful  In  trying  to  formulate  them. 
Therefore  tWs  body  should  set  forth 
specific  and  stringent  disclosure  regula- 
tions and  make  them  as  airtight  as 
possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  to  Increase  the  authority  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  so  that  recommendations  for 
reform  \^ill  be  rapidly  forthcoming. 
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Mr.  SNUTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  queition  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOGGS'.  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion- ,  o      xWo 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tne 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
aves  appeared  to  have  it. 

"  Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant chanse  in  the  rules  of  the  House, 
I  think  we  should  have  a  recorded  vote 
and.  therefore.  I  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EvidenUy 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  E)oorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^•ere— yeas  382,  nays  0,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No  2051 


Abbitt 
.■\berr.eUiy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
.'Vndrewi.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
.trends 
Ash  brock 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry- 
Bet  IS 
BevUl 
Bia«gl 
Blester 
Binpham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Hoggs 
Bcland 
Bell  lug 
Bow 

Braden-.as 
Bra  SCO 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BrcyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 


YEAS— 382 

Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H, 
Clawscn.  Del 
Clay 

Clevelaiid 
Cohelan 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Come 
Corbett 
Ccrman 
CoughUn 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 

Cunmiigiiam 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenbaik 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devu'.e 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Calif 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
E?ch 

Eshlemau 
.    Evans.  Colo 
Evlns.  Ten;;. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
FeUhan 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Folev 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fotintaln 
Fraaer 
Frellnghuysen 


Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Fuqua 
Gaunanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gayxlos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbor.s 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
doodling 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Grifflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gub;:er 
Gude 
Hawaii 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 

Han  ley 

Hanr.a 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsjha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Havs 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 


Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Klut; 

Kleppe 

Kluczyiiskl 

Kcch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrtun 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Leiinon 

Uoyd 

Loweustein 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Montgomery- 
Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 


,  111. 


Murphy 

Murphy,  N,Y 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Ni.\ 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Kcnskl 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O  NeiU.  Masb. 

Passman 

Palman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

PoR 

Pi  ever,  N.C, 

Price,  lU, 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucluskl 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rod! no 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— -49 


Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

binitii,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Spiii.ger 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stantcn 

Steed 

Slelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tunn«y 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vackder  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldmall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoting 

Z&blockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Bell.  Calif. 
Blatnlk 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
CabeU 
Callery 
ColUer 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Daddario 
DawEon 


Denney 

Dom 

Edwards,  La, 

Findley 

Foreman 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hawkins 

Klrwan 

Long,  La, 

Long,  Md. 

McEwen 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Moiton 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Ottlnger 


Pepper 
Podell 
Pollock 
Powell 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Purcell 
Rarlck 
Relfel 

Rogers.  Oolo. 
Saylor 
Scbeuer 
Shipley 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Whltten 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.,' 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  f 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 'llllnoU. 

Mr    Daddario  with  Mr.  McEwen.  i 

Mr!  Shipley  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bell  of 
California. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pore- 
man. 


Mr.  Dcrn  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Pollock, 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  .\nderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Whln.en  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Long  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Amending  clause  19  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  lobbying  practices  and 
political  campaign  contributions  affect- 
ing the  Hou5e  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R  17548,  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUD  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  17548^ 
making  appropriations  for  simdry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, coi-porations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by 
flip  ^^nfttc 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  obiect,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  conferees  to  sup- 
port the  Senate  position  on  urban  re- 
newal. Yesterday  the  other  body  appro- 
priated $700  million  more  than  the 
House.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  that 
amount  should  be  supported  if  the  crisis 
in  our  cities  is  to  be  seriously  confronted. 
In  passing  H.R.  17548,  the  fiscal  year 
1971  appropriation  bill  for  independent 
offices  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Senate  ap- 
propriated $1.7  billion  for  urban  renew- 
al— $700  million  more  than  that  appro- 


priated by  the  House  on  May  12.  Com- 
munities throughout  the  country  are 
desperate  for  urban  renewal  funds. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  can  point  to 
urban  renewal  projects  in  his  own  State, 
since  over  1,000  communities,  in  all  50 
States,  have  participated  or  are  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  Allow  me  to  point 
to  the  needs  In  New  York  State  for  a 
moment.  There  are  currenUy  204  proj- 
ects involving  a  grant  reservation  of 
$1.08  billion  in  the  State:  86  cities  have 
pending  or  proposed  applications 
amounting  to  $356.5  million.  New  York 
City  alone  currently  has  four  unfunded 
urban  renewal  projects  pending. 

One  billion  dollars— the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  House— in  no  way 
meets  the  needs  of  a  nation  of  over  200 
million  people  attempting  to  rebuild  its 
decaying  cities  and  towns.  Even  the  addi- 
tional $700  million  provided  by  the  Sen- 
ate only  minimally  meets  these  needs. 

In  supporting  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $587.5  million  for  urban  re- 
newal funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  this  past 
June  25, 1  said: 

Urban  renewal  Is  a  sound  Investment  In 
the  future  of  America. 

I  would  go  even  further:  Urban  re- 
newal is  an  essential  investment  for  the 
future  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and,  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Evins  of 
Tennessee,  Boland.  Shipley,  Giaimo, 
Marsh,  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Mahon, 
JONAS,  Talcott,  McDade.  Del  Clawson, 
and  Bow. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1121  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1121 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whsle  House  on  the  State  of  the  tfnlon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  279) 
to  exempt   from  the  antitrust   laws  certain 
Joint    newspaper    operating    arrangements. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the   bin   and   shall  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  bv  the  chairman  and  ranking  ml- 
norltv  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the   bin  shall   be   read  for  amend- 
ment "under  the  fi%-e-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now  printed  In 
the  bin  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with   such   amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bin  or  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 


sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. After  the  passage  of  H.R.  279,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
1520  and  It  shall  then  be  in  order  In  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting cl.iuse  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
in  H.R.  279  as  passed  by  the  House, 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  QuiLLEN>.  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1121 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
279  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
certain  joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rangements. It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  committee  substitute  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
and,  after  passage  of  the  House  bill,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
S.  1520  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to 
sfike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  amend  it  with  the  House- 
passed  language. 

HR.  279,  the  so-called  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act,  would  declare  it  to  be 
the  public  policy  to  preserve  the  pubU- 
cation  of  newspapers  in  an  area  where  a 
joint  operating  arangement  has  been 
heretofore  entered  into  because  of 
economic  distress,  or  is  effected  In  the 
future  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 

t,ll6  £ict 

A  "joint  newspaper  operating  arrange- 
ment" would  include  the  contractual  and 
operating  relationships  established  for 
joint  production,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
newspapers.  Such  arrangements  are 
presently  existent  in  22  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Any  merger,  combination, 
or  amalgamation  of  editorial  or  repor- 
torial  staffs  is  prohibited  and  the  bill  re- 
quires that  editorial  policies  be  inde- 
pendently determined. 

The  bill  applies  to  joint  newspaper  op- 
erating arrangements  entered  into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  act.  If,  at  the 
time  the  arrangement  was  entered  Into, 
not  more  than  one  of  the  publications  in- 
volved was  likely  to  remain  or  become 
financially  sound,  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  applies. 

Any  new  or  renewed  arrangement  en- 
tered" into  after  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion must  be  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  order  to  be  exempt,  and  prior 
written  consent  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  be  obtained. 

The  exemption  from  antitrust  laws  does 
not  include  predatory  pricing  or  prac- 
tices or  other  conduct  which  would  be 
otherwise  unlawful. 

The  participants  in  the  joint  operating 
arrangement  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  which  was 
in  effect  on  January  1.  1965,  would  be 
permitted  to  refi^tate  the  agreement 
notwithstanding  Xht  ruling  of  the  U^. 
Supreme  Court  inXtlXTucson  case.  The 
definition  of  "failW  \ewspaper"  is  a 
departure  from  thV  "faHmg  company 
doctrine  enunciated  by  tt^e  Supreme 
Court  in  that  case.  A  "failing  h^-spaper 
is  one  determined  to  be  in  probaWe  dan- 
ger of  financial  failure  under  thlXact. 
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The  antitrust  exemption  shall  apply 
to  the  determination  of  any  antitrust  ac- 
tion pending  In  any  U.S.  district  court 
at  the  lime  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  nec- 
essarily entail  additional  paper  work  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  but  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  cost  of  operations 
will  increase  materially. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act  proposes  to  do  only  that  which 
is  now  legal  where  two  or  more  news- 
papers are  completely  merged  under  one 
ownership.  What  H.R.  279  proposes  to  do 
is  to  keep  in  these  22  cities  two  editorial 
voices  alive  under  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct ownerships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  general  debate 
on  the  bill  itself  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  matter,  but  at  this  point  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  1121 
in  order  that  H.R.  270  may  be  considered 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1121 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
279  under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
for:  First,  newspapers  operating  under 
joint  arrangements  entered  into  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  legislation;  and. 
second,  newspapers  which  enter  into  any 
subsequent  joint  operating  arrangement 
which  has  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

Joint  newspaper  operating  arrange- 
ments have  been  a  part  of  the  newspaper 
industry  for  over  30  years.  Such  agree- 
ments provide  a  method  of  reducing 
costs  by  sharing  between  the  newspapers 
of  many  cost  items  required  to  produce  a 
newspaper.  These  Include  such  items  as 
plant  and  printing  equipment,  distribu- 
tion and  circulation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  technical  employees.  At  the 
same  time,  such  newspapers  are  able  to 
maintain  their  own  separate  voice  by  op- 
erating with  separate  editorial  and  news 
reporting  staff  and  policies. 

By  1966  there  were  22  such  joint  op- 
erating agreements  covering  44  newspa- 
pers in  19  States.  In  1965  the  Department 
of  Justice  brought  suit  against  two  news- 
papers in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  which  were  op- 
erating under  a  joint  agreement  which, 
in  addition  to  the  joint  activities  men- 
tioned earlier,  also  provided  for  price  fix- 
ing and  profit  pooling  under  an  agreed- 
on  formula. 

The  district  court  struck  down  this 
agreement  as  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  because  of  the 
price-fixing  and  profit-pooling  features. 
This  decision  has  now  been  aflBrmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt by  newspapers  which  have  already 
entered  into  similar  joint  operating 
agreements — apparently  with  price-fix- 
ing and  proflt-pooUng  features  In  them— 
to,  by  law,  avoid  the  effects  of  the  Court 
decision. 

The  bill  grants  an  exemption  from 
antitrust  laws  for  all  current  joint  op- 
erating arrangements.  Similar  future 
agreements  between  newspapers  will  also 
qualify  for  the  exemption  if  they  receive 
prior  written  approval  of  the  Attorney 


General.  Finally,  the  bill  would  reinstate 
the  joint  operating  agreement  in  Tucson. 
Aiiz.,  which  the  Supreme  Court  found  to 
be  in  violation  of  antitrust  law. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  is  apparently 
speaking  for  tlie  administration.  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice  opposes  the  bill,  as 
does  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  MacGregor.  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  Mr.  Mikva.  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  have  jointly  filed  individual 
views  opposing  the  bill  as  special  interest 
legislation  aimed  at  sanctioning  clear  vio- 
lations of  the  antitrust  laws  by  some  44 
newspapers.  Tliey  point  out  that  the  Tuc- 
son case  does  not  prohibit  joint  newspa- 
per operations  and,  in  fact,  specifically 
authorizes  such  items  as  joint  printing 
and  distribution  facilities  and  staff,  joint 
administrative  and  clerical  staff,  a  com- 
bined advertisiiig  rate  and  a  joint  Sim- 
day  edition.  What  the  court  did  prohibit 
was  price  fixing  and  profit  pooling  by  the 
newspapers.  These  Members  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  blanket  antitrust  exemption 
should  be  granted  to  permit  such  clearly 
Illegal  activities. 

In  rising  In  support  of  the  rule,  I  feel 
that  It  is  relevant  to  make  known  to  the 
House  the  importance  of  the  Newspaper 
Preser\atlon  Act  to  the  SUte  of  Tennes- 
see. In  my  State  we  have  three  Joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangements.  The 
first  was  e.stablished  in  Nashville,  the 
capital  city,  in  1936.  The  second,  in  Bris- 
tol, Tenn..  and  her  sister  city,  Bristol. 
Va.,  was  entered  into  In  1950.  And  the 
third  was  begun  in  Knoxville  In  1957. 

From  my  personal  experience  and  my 
knowledge"  of  the  newspapers  Involved,  I 
can  state  unequivocally  tliat  in  each  of 
these  three  cities,  the  two  newspapers 
provide  two  separate  and  competing 
news  and  editorial  voices.  Even  though 
commercial  competition  between  the 
Nashville  Banner  and  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  ceased  In  1936.  there  can  be  no 
dnv.bt  but  that  these  two  fine  papers  com- 
pete most  effectively  in  their  editorial 
and  reportorial  functions.  The  basic  phi- 
losophies of  the  papers  are  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum.  I  need  not 
remind  my  colleagues  how  Important  this 
is  to  all  Involved  at  the  seat  of  the  State 
government. 

The  same  news  and  editorial  competi- 
tion Is  clearly  discernible  to  those  who 
read  the  Herald  Courier  and  the  Vir- 
glnla-Tennesscan  In  Bristol.  For  20 
years  these  papers  have  provided  to  the 
public  the  fullest  panoply  of  news  and 
editorial  opinion.  Neither  paper  would 
think  of  echoing  the  other — but  each 
relishes  the  independence  of  thought 
which,  I  might  say  with  pride.  Is  so 
typical  of  Tennessee. 

And  in  Knoxville.  the  Journal  and  the 
News-Sentinel  have  carried  on  this  tradi- 
tion of  competition  since  1957,  when  their 
commercial  competition  was  terminated. 
As  in  tlie  other  cities  with  joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangements,  the  news 
and  editorial  departments  of  these  two 
newspapers  are  totally  separated,  and 
each  paper  is  published  independently 
and  competitively. 

Now  I  have  heard  comment  made,  and 
in  good  faith,  that  If  two  newspapers 
have  ended  their  commercial  competi- 


tion, they  will  not  long  continue  edi- 
torial and  reportorial  competition.  This 
cynical  view  is  totally  unfounded.  The 
fact  is,  the  news  and  editorial  competi- 
tion not  only  continues,  but  is  strength- 
ened because  of  the  financial  independ- 
ence enjoyed  by  both  papers  in  a  joint 
operating  arrangement.  Both  papers  can 
strengthen  their  news  and  editorial 
staffs,  subscribe  to  news  and  feature 
services,  and  thereby  provide  their  read- 
ers with  a  full  panoply  of  views. 

In  Nashville,  the  news  and  editorial 
competition  has  not  abated  in  the  last 
34  years.  Nor  has  it  diminished  one  whit 
in  20  years  in  Bristol,  or  in  13  years  in 
Knoxville. 

When  the  cynic  says  competition  will 
not  long  survive,  he  is  speculating.  When 
I  state  that  the  competition  has  sur- 
vived and  continues  without  a  sign  of 
diminution,  that  is  fact.  And  it  Is  a  fact 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Tennessee. 
I  have  been  advised  by  those  from  other 
cities  with  joint  operating  arrangements, 
that  their  newspapers  have  aLo  main- 
tained their  editorial  and  reiwrtorial 
competition.  Thus  the  cynic  Is  answered 
on  the  basis  of  experience — that  the 
competition  of  thoughts  and  ideas,  so  es- 
sential to  our  Government,  does  survive 
and  Is  preserved  by  a  joint  oi^eratlng  ar- 
rangement. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  also  provides 
the  answer  to  another  argument  which 
has  been  made  against  the  Newspaper 
Presen-atlon  Act.  This  argument  is  that 
the  joint  newspaper  operating  arrange- 
ment Is  no  longer  needed,  and  that  the 
papers  Involved  could  revert  to  commer- 
cial as  well  as  editorial  comp2titlon.  But 
the  facts,  again,  have  proved  quite  the 
opposite.  The  two  newspapers  in  Chat- 
tanooga were  in  a  joint  operating  ar- 
rangement for  a  number  of  years  before 
they  terminated  their  arrangement  and 
returned  to  economic  competition.  The 
result  was  predictable.  Each  paper  has 
suffered  substantial  losses  in  the  millions 
of  dollai-s  since  the  joint  arrangement 
was  ended.  I  do  not  believe  thet  either 
paper  has  denied  such  losses,  and  each  is 
now  suing  the  other,  trying  lo  recover 
at  lea^t  a  portion  of  the  sum.s  lost. 

Without  the  joint  operating  arrange- 
ment provided  by  the  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act.  there  is  no  question  but  we 
would  be  left  with  only  one  newspaper 
and  one  editorial  voice  In  each  of  the  22 
cities  which  today  enjoy  editorial  diver- 
sity with  joint  arrangements.  The  so- 
called  Tucson  plan  Is  imrealistlc  and 
economic  projections  demonstrate  that  if 
it  were  applied  to  the  remaining  joint 
operating  Rrrangements.  one  of  the  pa- 
pers in  Nashville.  Bristol.  Knoxville.  and 
13  otiier  cities  would  iinmediately  begin 
operating  in  the  red.  and  necec-sarily  fall. 
I  have  been  advised  that  in  the  other 
cities,  at  least  one  of  the  papers  would  be, 
at  best,  only  marginal,  with  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  for  Its  early  demise. 
The  provisions  of  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act  repwrted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  offer  a  limited  and  tightly  re- 
stricted exemption  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  bill  is  pragmatic,  recognizing  the 
realities  of  newspaper  publication  today. 
Moreover,  this  bill,  while  recognizing  that 
economic  competition  cannot  be  main- 
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tained  by  the  newspapers  in  many  cities, 
does  provide  for  a  continuation  and 
preservation  of  editorial  and  news  com- 
petition. 

By  way  of  summation,  let  me  state 
that  this  bin  is  In  the  public  interest  for 
this  entire  Nation.  Closer  to  home,  how- 
ever. It  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Nashville.  Bristol,  and  Knoxville, 
and  for  the  SUte  of  Tennessee.  We  are 
Indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  newspaper 
voices  we  now  enjoy.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  preserving  these 
voices,  by  voting  for  this  rule,  and  then 
for  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son ) . 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  hear  the  plea  that  we  should 
not  have  economic  competition  in  the 
news  field  in  a  particular  city.  In  my  city 
of  Atlanta,  Ga..  we  do  not  have  eco- 
nomic competition.  I  am  not  a  big  adver- 
tiser, but  every  2  years  I  do  seem  to  do 
some  advertising  In  the  newspapers.  I 
know  that  during  my  last  campaign  I 
wanted  to  buy  time  or  buy  space  in  only 
one  paper.  I  was  told  by  the  advertising 
department,  "No,  I  am  som'.  you  cannot 
do  that.  You  are  going  to  have  to  buy 
It  in  both  papers." 

I  violently  objected,  and  finaUy,  after 
3  or  4  hours,  he  called  me  back  and  said, 
"Well,  we  can  make  a  special  exception 
here.  It  is  our  rule  to  require  that  if 
vou  advertise  in  one  paper  you  are  going 
to  advertise  in  the  other.  But  If  you  pay 
about  85  percent  of  the  total  rate,  we  will 
let  you  advertise  in  one  paper." 

I  say  the  public  has  an  interest  in  this. 
This  should  not  be  a  bill  simply  to  pro- 
vide exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
to  the  newspapers.  Why  should  they  be 
treated  any  differently  from  any  other 
business?  I  can  see  no  reason  to  do  so. 

We  hear  the  statement  that  we  must 
eliminate  economic  competition.  I  think 
economic  competition  is  good.  Economic 
competition  is  the  basis  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded. 

Then,  of  course,  we  hear  the  statement. 
"Well,  one  of  the  newspapers  may  fall." 
I  daresay  in  most  cities  in  which  there 
is  joint  publication  that  would  not  be 
the  case.  But  if  one  v>-ere  to  fail,  then 
so  be  It.  Out  of  that  failure  may  very 
well  come  a  newspaper  which  would  bet- 
ter serve  the  needs  ci  the  community  and 
the  people  and  be  a  stronger  and  more 
viable  voice. 

The  argument  is  made,  "Well,  you  have 
two  separate  editorial  policies." 

Maybe  you  do  In  some  areas.  But  in 
other  areas  you  certainly  do  not  be- 
cause of  the  very  close  relationship.  If 
there  is  a  so-called  separate  editorial 
policy,  then  one  may  well  believe  that 
the  managers  of  the  two  newspapers  get 
together  and  one  decides.  "Well,  now, 
which  side  are  you  going  to  take?  Which 
side  am  I  going  to  take?  Let  us  not  be  too 
extreme  on  this.  Let  us  kind  of  work  to- 
gether." 

So  I  am  somewhat  amazed  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  con- 
sider a  measure  such  as  this.  But  I  re- 
member my  father  telling  me  this  story 
when  I  was  about  8  or  10  years  old.  He 


was  talking  about  a  bribery  case  in  which 
a  multimillionaire  was  charged  with  brib- 
ing a  lowly  public  employee.  Two  separate 
jurisdictions  were  involved.  One  court 
held  that  the  public  employee  was  guilty 
of  accepting  a  bribe  from  this  millionaire. 
The  other  court  acquitted  the  millionaire 
from  having  given  a  bribe.  I  remember 
asking  my  father  how  this  could  be.  He 
said,  "Son,  you  cannot  put  $15  or  $20 
million  in  jail." 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  power  of  the 
press  Is  overpowering  as  far  as  elected 
officials  are  concerned— why ?  Because 
they  aie  Uie  one  who  elect  oflBcials  and 
they  create  our  Image,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  There  are  many  people  w  ho  will 
go  along  with  the  press  rather  than  Irri- 
tate the  press. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  be  sure  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  argument.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  practice 
prevailed  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  of  re- 
quiring the  gentleman  to  nm  an  ad  in 
both  newspapers? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  That  Is 
precisely  correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man vleld  further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  the  gentleman 
under  the  impression  that  the  Atlanta 
newspapers  are  covered  by  this  bill  or 
affected  by  It  In  any  way? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  No;  they 
are  not.  They  are  jointly  owned  news- 
papers, publishing  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution in  the  morning  and  the  Journal 
in  the  afternoon,  but  either  one  buys  in 
both,  or  he  gets  no  ad. 

In  fact.  I  will  offer  a  series  of  amend- 
ments during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  to  extend  the  antitrust  laws  to  pro- 
hibit single  ownership  of  two  newspapers 
within  one  city  as  well  as  to  prohibit  the 
joint  operation  or  joint  publication  of 
industry-owned  newspapers. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  making  clear  his  point.  He 
is  not  really  objecting  to  what  this  bill 
does.  He  is  objecting  to  something  done 
by  the  newspapers  not  directly  affected 

by  this. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  am  ob- 
jecting to  what  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlrme- 
sota  (Mr.  MacGrecor'*  . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  and  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention now  to  speak  to  the  me:  its  of 
the  bill.  I  am  cert?iln  this  rule  will  be 
approved,  and  even  though  I  Willi  vote 
aeainst  the  bill.  I  will,  of  course,  vote 
for  the  rule.  It  continues  to  be  my  belief 
that  when  a  legislative  committee  of  this 
House  has  worked  as  laboriously  as  we 
have  on  this  bill,  the  bill  desen-es  to  be 
fully  debated  in  this  Chamber,  thus  the 
rule  should  of  course  be  granted. 


I  take  this  time  merely  to  Indicate 
some  of  the  weight  of  the  informed  opin- 
ion which  stands  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act.  Earlier  this  year  the  section  of 
antitrust  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation recommended  to  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  AB.\  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion opposes  enactment  of  S.  1520,  91st  Con- 
gress, or  any  equivalent  measure  designed 
to  create  an  antitrust  exemption  for  Joint 
operating  arrangements  among  newspapers; 
and 

Further  resolved.  That  the  Section  of  Anti- 
trust L.aw  Is  authorized  to  urge  the  forego- 
ing views  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
on  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  Slates  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  May  23,  1970.  And  H.R. 
279  Is  ju5t  such  an  "equivalent  meas- 
ure." 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  always  so  obliging  that 
I  cannot  refuse  his  request. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
obliged  to  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  It  Is 
not  true  that  in  the  section  of  antitrust 
law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
resolution  which  the  gentleman  quoted 
was  adopted  by  one  vote. 

I  believe  the  vote  was  8  to  7.  or  7  to  6. 
so  there  was  really  not  an  overwhelming 
consensus. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  would  not  presume 
to  suggest  it  was  unanimous,  just  as  I  do 
not  expect  that  we  will  get  a  unanimous 
vote  on  the  bill.  At  least,  I  hope  it  will 
be  closely  dhided.  and  that  the  negative 
side  will  prevail. 

Also  standing  opposed  to  the  bill  is  the 
prestigious  Committee  on  Trade  Regu- 
lation of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  This  group  sub- 
mitted a  report  In  opposition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 
All  of  us  have  received  a  letter  under 
date  of  July  7  from  representatives  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild.  I  should 
like  to  quote  briefly  two  pa:-agraphs: 

Rhetoric  aside,  the  bill's  sole  aim  remains 
to  retroactively  and  perpetually  legalize  profit 
pooling,  price  fixing  and  market  splitting 
by  newspapers  which  have  agreed  to  and  all 
or  some  competition  in  the  market  place. 

In  otir  view  none  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  279  has  done  anything  to  alter 
the  charactenzatlon  of  it  by  conventions  both 
of  the  AMj-CXO  and  the  American  Newspaper 
GuUd^P*  vehicle  for  "broad,  vuineoessary 
unregulated  and  perpetual  antitrust  Im- 
munity for  the  business  practices  of  the 
newspaper  industry." 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Newspaper  As-sociaUon  under  date  of 
July  2  wrote  to  me — and  I  assume  to 
other  Members — e.':pres&lns  liself  in 
these  terms : 

In  our  opinion,  all  that  this  legislation 
seeks  to  accomplish  Is  to  legitimatize  price 
fixing  and  profit  pooling  for  twenty-two  Joint 
newspaper  operators.  Neither  of  these  activi- 
ties constitute  an  economy  in  the  operation 
of  a  newspaper.  They  only  represent  deltber- 
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at«  and  very  effective  eUminatiou  of  competi- 
tion . 

We  would  like  vou  to  know  that  there  are 
presenUy  thirty-seven  cities  In  the  United 
States  In  which  Independent,  wholly  sepa- 
rate newspapers  compete  and  survive.  If 
they  can  exist  In  a  competitive  market,  we 
ask  whv  the  -Joint  newspaper  operators" 
benentted  by  H.R  279  camiot  also  survive 
Without  spec.al  legi>latlon^ 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  failure  to  pass 
H  R  279  will  result  in  the  abandonment  of 
existing  Joint  printing  arrangements.  Neither 
wUl  the  faihu*  to  adc^t  this  legislation  re- 
quire the  curwllment  of  joint  dlstrlbuUon. 
joint  accounting  and  business  operation,  the 
offering  of  combination  (morning  and  eve- 
ning) advertising  rates  or  a  Joint  Sunday 
edition.  If  one  exists. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  MinnesoU  has 
expired.  ,         ,     ■  u 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  continue  to  quote : 

All  of  these  practices  are  acceptable  under 
existing  law.  as  recently  established  In  the 
Tucson  newspaper  suit  which  gave  rise  to 
the  request  for  this  legislation.  Federal  Judge 
J\mes  \  Wilsh  has  issued  a  final  order  In 
•he  Tt.'^o".  c.ise  which  allows  all  these  joint 
activities  and.  in  addition,  the  joint  sale  of 
combination  advertising. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M.AcGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown). 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  understand 
it  all  the  bill  does,  really,  is  to  exempt 
certain  newspapers  from  the  provisions 
of  the  antitrust  law? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Certain  newspapers 
which  meet  certain  requirements. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  this  legisla- 
tion were  to  exempt  steel  mills,  let  us  say. 
from  the  provisions  of  the  antitrust  law, 
or  some  retail  establishment  or  other 
manufacturing  establishment,  does  the 
gentlem.an  believe  this  bill  ever  would 
have  gotten  before  us? 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Some  of  the  news- 
paper editors  and  publishers  who  are  for 
this  leeislation  are  those  who  editonahze 
moKt  stronglv  against  any  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  for  others  and 
any  discriminatory  special  interest  legis- 
lation, which  this  is. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gpiitleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  If  this  were  a 
bill  to  establish  such  an  exemption  for 
some  other  m.eans  of  communication, 
such  as  a  UHF  television  station,  does  the 
gentleman  feel  it  might  have  gott«n  here 
for  consideration?  Is  there  something 
peculiar  about  the  communications 
media  which  brings  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House' 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  rather  think  that 
the  gentleman's  question  answers  itself. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  One  final  ques- 
tion, then.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  me, 
in  that  vote  of  the  bar  association  com- 
mittee, if  those  who  supported  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  were  candi- 


dates for  public  office'  Or  were  they  just 
lawvers  not  seeking  office? 

Mr  MacGREGOR  I  do  not  know  that 
any  of  the  15  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  <Mr.  Rhodes)  were 
or  have  been  or  contemplate  being  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  The  closely  divided 
vote  in  the  committee  on  antitrust  is  not 
the  significant  thing,  but  the  important 
thing  here  is  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
ABA. 

Mr.   BELCHER.   Will   the   gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Do  you  know  what  line 
of  business  the  gentleman   from  Ohio 

is  in?  ^    ,     . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  He  is  in  the  legis- 
lative business. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  He  is  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  In  my  association 
with  him.  he  has  been  a  very  competent 
legislator. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  He  is  also  a  competent 
newspaperman 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  pleased  that 
we  have  colleagues  who  have  competence 
in  outside  fields  to  advise  us  in  technical 
areas  of  this  kind,  and  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  by  virtue  of  his 
extensive  experience  in  this  field  will  be 
of  great  help  to  us. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  He  is  trying  to  protect 
his  industry  here,  and  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  that. 

But  with  regard  to  this  bar  in  New- 
York,  how  many  newspapers  in  New  York 
have  eone  broke?  Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Now  the  gentleman 
brings  up  a  ver%-  interesting  point.  Like 
population,  which  is  growing  in  suburbia, 
as  it  shrinks  m  the  central  cities 


Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  can 
give  me  a  botter  answer  than  that. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  total  number 
of  newspapers  is  growing  in  suburbia 
even  as  the  numbers  decrease  in  the 
central  cities. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  can 
give  me  a  better  answer  than  that. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thought  my  an- 
swer was  a  dam  good  one  Does  the  gen- 
tleman want  me  to  agree  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  newspapers  in  the 
core  cities?  I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  BEIjCHER.  Newspapers  all  over 
the  United  States  have  gone  broke.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman's  newspapers  in 
Ohio  never  have,  but  a  lot  of  others  have 
gone  broke.  In  addition  to  that,  I  would 
say  in  these  22  cities,  if  one  bought  out 
the  other,  that  would  not  violate  the 
antitrust  law.  would  it? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  No. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  But  if  you  keep  them 
.separate  it  does  violate  it.  does  It  not? 
However,  when  you  put  it  under  one  man 
and  under  one  head  and  under  one 
corporation,  it  does  not  \iolate  it.  The 
gentleman  is  a  better  lawyer  than  that. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  As  the  gentleman 
knows— and  I  have  di.scussed  this  with 
him— he  is  familiar  with  the  final  order 
handed  down  in  the  Tucson  case,  and  he 
knows  that  in  seven  specific  operations 
it  is  now  established  in  Federal  law  that 
joint  newspaper  operations  are  legiti- 


mate and  do  not  violate  the  antitrust 

IftWS. 

Oiir  whole  thesis,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  is  that  this 
bill  is  unnecessary  because  settled  Fed- 
eral law,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
handed  down  by  Judge  Walsh  in  Tucson, 
permits  these  jointly  operating  news- 
papers like  you  have  in  Tulsa.  Okla..  to 
survive  by  doing  certain  things  jointly 
but  it  does  not  let  them  fix  prices  or  pool 

profits.  ^   _x  ^v. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  It  may  not  hurt  the 
gentleman's  newspapers  in  Ohio,  but  it 
certainly  does  hurt  my  newspapers  in 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  say  in 
response  to  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  that  I  am  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  real  life  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  those  news- 
papers operate  successfully  without  ask- 
ing for  any  special  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  law.  We  do 
not  violate  the  antitrust  law.  but  we  do 
joint  printing  for  the  newspapers  which 
we  own  and  for  other  newspapers  wliich 
we  do  not  own.  We  do  it  successfully 
without  violation  of  the  law.  We  ask  for 
no  special  exemption.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  a  part  of  seeking  a  special  exemption 
for  any  portion  of  the  industry  in  which 
I  am  involved  outside  of  my  responsibili- 
ties in  this  body  or  for  any  other  in- 
dustry, let  me  say  to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired  again. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  rule? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  No.  I  indicated  at 
the  outset  I  was  seeking  this  time  not 
to  argue  the  merits  of  the  bill  but,  rather, 
to  spread  on  the  Record  the  prestigious 
list  of  highly  informed,  qualified  people 
who  have  registered  opposition  to  the 

bill. 

Although  I  oppose  the  bill  it  deserves 
to  be  debated,  and  thus  I  will  vote  for 
the  rule. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  will.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man, as  I  recall  it,  did  vote  to  grant 
exemptions  to  banks  from  the  antitrust 
law  and  to  cooperatives  and  to  small 
business  and  to  football,  also.  I  do  not 
know  which  way  the  gentleman  went  on 
that  football  issue,  which  came  before 
his  committee. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  list  is  entirely 
long  enough  and  I  feel  that  we  should 
not  add  one  more  to  it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Actually,  what  this 
bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  keep  competition 
between  two  newspapers  alive.  This  is 
surely  in  keeping  with  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  antitrust  law. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii, 
that  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  can  shout 
that  speech  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol 
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Dome  and  I  respect  your  right  to  say  it. 
but  I  do  not  beUeve  it  for  one  moment. 

I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Of  course,  if  the 
gentleman  comes  here  with  a  clased 
mind,  I  would  rather  reser\-e  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  do  not  come  with 
a  closed  mind  because  as  a  ineml)ei  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  I  have  spent  more 
than  a  year  studying  these  Issues. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  fact  that  he  had  to  adver- 
tise in  two  newspapers  to  advertise  in 
one  is  another  reason  why  we  need  this 
bill.  Because  In  his  city  of  Atlanta  there 
were  two  newspapers  under  one  owner- 
ship, the  one  owner  could  dictate  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  as  an  adver- 
tiser. "You  take  an  ad  in  my  second 
paper  or  you  take  notliing." 

We  are  trying  to  preserve  two  inde- 
pendent newspapers  in  the  22  cities  so 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  can  go 
to  any  of  these  cities  and  say,  "I  want  to 
advertise  in  just  one  paper,"  and  he  will 
readily  be  granted  that  privilege.  What 
the  gentleman  from  Greorgia  experienced 
in  Atlanta  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying 
to  avoid.  The  present  law  does  not  pre- 
vent that  one  owner  of  those  two  news- 
papers in  Atlanta  from  doing  what  it  did 
to  him.  Under  this  bill  the  two  news- 
papers in  any  of  the  22  cities  would  be 
prohibited  from  doing  what  that  one 
owner  of  the  two  papei-s  did  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman    from    Oklahoma    (Mr.    Ed- 

MONDSON). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  merely  to  respond  to  one  point 
mentioned  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  to  the  argument  which  he 
has  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Tucson 
decision  takes  care  of  the  situation. 

If  the  gentleman  has  talked  to  any  of 
the  participants  in  the  22  cities  that  hold 
that  view  and  agree  with  that  view,  I 
would  like  to  know  who  they  are. 

Are  there  any  of  the  participating 
newspapers  in  the  22  cities  covered  by 
this  bill  who  will  agree  that  the  Tucson 
decision  takes  care  of  the  situation  ade- 
quately for  them? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  think  I  have  heard 
from  seven  executives  of  the  companies 
who  are  present  participants  in  one  or 
more  of  the  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments, and  I  have  asked  these  gentlemen 
whether  all  of  tlieir  professional  col- 
leagues and  associp.tes  involved  in  these 
22  groups  that  we  are  giving  special  bene- 
fits to  here  today,  whether  they  all  agreed. 
Several  of  the  seven  who  have  talked  to 
me  have  said.  "No,  we  do  not  all  agree." 
But  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  am  not  able  to  name  one  who 
has  had  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  come 
forward 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  my  question  and  I  do  not  yield 


further  on  that  point.  The  gentleman 
says  he  cannot  name  one  who  says  it  dees 
take  care  of  the  situation. 

The  Tucson  decision  as  referred  to  by 
my  good  friend  from  Minnesota  does  say 
that  they  can  share  revenues  and  profits 
on  the  Simday  editions. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  And  it  says  they 
cannot  do  it  the  other  6  days  of  the  week. 
There  is  a  complete  reversal.  It  reminds 
me  of  that  old  tune  about  "Never  on  Sim- 
dav."  In  the  case  of  the  Tucson  decision 
the  Court  legalizes  on  Sunday  what  they 
regard  as  reprehensivie  the  other  6  days 
of  the  week.  That  is  how  reasonable  and 
intelligent  the  Tucson  decision  is. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  vield  to  me? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
yield  30  seconds  to  me  so  that  I  can  an- 
swer a  question  he  referred  to  me? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Hav^'aii  made  the 
statement  that  this  {>articular  bill  would 
prohibit  the  requiring.  In  a  city  where 
there  is  a  single  owTiership  of  twx>  news- 
papers, of  advertising  in  both  papers.  If 
that  is  the  case,  it  certainly  would  have 
my  support. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Then  I 
misunderstood  the  gentleman.  I  thought 
that  was  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  What  I  did  say  was 
that  this  bill  would  prohibit  what  hap- 
pened to  the  gentleman  In  Atlanta,  by 
insurine  separate  and  independent  own- 
erships of  the  tvix>  newspapers  in  each 
of  the  22  cities  involved. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  am  still 
not  quite  clear.  This  would  have  no  bear- 
ing, then 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Let  me  clarify  the 
situation.  In  Atlanta  you  have  two  news- 
papers  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

In  the  city  of  Atlanta  there  are  two 
newspapers  under  a  single  ownership. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  by  this 
bill  is  to  continue  two  independent  own- 
erships in  22  American  cities. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  recog- 
nize that. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Two  separate  news- 
paptT";.  so  thit  when  you  go  to  one 
newspaper  it  wi'l  not  require  you  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  other  paper  before  It  will 
ac^-ept  your  advertisement  for  the  first. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  But  this 
bill  will  have  no  bearing  on  the  re- 
quirement by  the  ownership — of  a  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  paper — requiring  you 
to  advertise  in  both  papers? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  the  bill  does  not  pertain  to  fully 
merged  newspaper.  The  situation  the 


gentleman  finds  in  Atlanta  arises,  be- 
cause there  is  only  one  ov^-ner  of  two 
papers,  and  he  can  require  an>i:hing  of 
you.  Our  present  antitrust  laws  Impose 
no  restriction  in  this  respect  on  him. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jielding.  I  will  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  which  will  prohibit  such  a  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  279  >  to  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws  certain  joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangements. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Wisconsin    Mr.    KLastek- 

BIEIER)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   CO.MMITTrE    OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  279 »  with  Mr. 
Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER  I  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  "Mr.  McCul- 
LOCH)   will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  iMr.  Kastenmeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  .vield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  in  the 
debate  on  the  rule  had  an  excellent  part 
of  the  description  and  purpose  of  the  bill 
which  we  are  imdertaking  today  to 
discuss. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  both  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
MATStTNAGA  > .  whose  bill  it  Is,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 
wito  explained  In  detail  the  effects  of  the 
newspaper  preservation  act. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  my  chaimian.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Celler  >  for  granting  me 
the  privilege  of  handling  the  bill  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon. 

Indeed,  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings 
the  chairman  expressed  the  point  of  view, 
and  I  quote  him : 

The  antitrmt  laws  embjdy  concepts  and 
prii-.citiles  which  lv..ne  have  been  considered 
t.-i  be  the  bedr  ck  ■:!  our  economic  institu- 
tions. Piecemeal  exemp^icns  from  the  anti- 
trus-  laws  to  cope  wi*h  problems  cf  partic- 
ular lndustr.es  have  been  given  reluc'-antly 
and  only  after  there  has  been  a  clear  show- 
ing of  overriding  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  overriding  need  is 
with  us  today.  This  bill  Is  designed  to 
clarify  the  legal  standing  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements. 
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As  I  have  indicated,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  rarely  recom- 
mends to  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
exemptions  or  exceptions  to  the  antitrust 
Irws 

How  then  did  we  get  here  today?  The 
road  starts  a  very  long  time  ago.  Thirty- 
seven  years  ago  in  Albuquerque  a  joint 
newspaper  operating  agreement  was 
reached.  Thereafter  in  America  through- 
out the  depression  years,  when  the  news- 
paper industry  along  with  much  of  the 
rest  of  American  enterprise  felt  the  hard 
times,  certain  newspapers  in  additional 
commumues  resorted  to  joint  operating 
agreements.  El  Paso.  Tex.,  in  1936  and 
Nashville.  Tenn..  in  1937  are  examples. 
Thereafter  agreements  were  entered  in 
Indiana.  Arizona.  Oklahoma,  Wisconsin. 
Virginia,  Tennessee.  Alabama,  Nebraska, 
Utah.  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Missouri.  Hawaii,  California,  and  Flonda 
throughout  this  country. 

The  purpose  was  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence. Throughout  the  country  the 
testimony  that  your  committee  received 
was  that  thousands  of  American  papers 
were  involved.  In  1910  there  were  2.202 
daUies  in  the  United  States  during  those 
years  and  thereafter  this  condition  wors- 
ened so  that  the  number  of  newspapers 
declined  to  1,746  serving  1.500  commu- 
nities. 

Indeed,  today  there  are  only  4a  com- 
munities in  this  country  at  the  most  that 
can  claim  to  have  independent,  separate 
dailies;  22  communities  have  joint  news- 
paper operations.  In  150  communiUes  the 
two  newspapers  operating  in  the  city  are 
owned  by  a  single  entity. 

It  is  econOTnics  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
preserve  editorial  and  newsgathering 
independence.  The  newspapers  have 
sought  to  do  this  by  entering  into  feco- 
nomic  arrangements  whereby  the  cir- 
culation, the  printing,  the  advertising 
and.  yes,  the  sharing  of  profits  is  agreed 
to  They  enter  into  the  arrangement  on 
the  basis  that  each  paper  will  maintain 
its  own  integrity  as  an  entity  so  far  as 
the  newsgathering  and  editorial  writing 
is  concerned. 

These  are  not  American  steel  com- 
panies or  other  producing  industries— 
and  I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  body. 
Mr.  Chairman,  understand  the  difference 
in  commercial  enterprise  between  an 
American  newspaper  and  the  steel  indus- 
try. Newspapers  play  a  s;;ecial  role  m 
maintaining  a  democracy  and  diversity 
of  opinion  in  this  Republic. 

By  the  year  1965  v.e  had  22  cities  and 
44  papers  involved.  Then,  for  the  first 
time  the  Department  of  Justice  started 
an  antitrust  suit.  Today,  these  collective 
newspapers  have  operated  on  an  aver- 
age of  19  years  imder  such  arrangements, 
but  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
cause  them  now  to  be  separated.  The 
■Siamese  twin"  effect  of  economically 
linking  these  two  newspapers  would  be 
removed:  they  would  be  separated.  I  dare 
say  the  r«sult  would  not  be  to  create 
more  independence  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  land  but  to  destroy  the 
existing  independence  of  those  that  are 
in  a  joint  operating  agreement. 

The  original  bill  was  introduced  by 


former  Senator  Hayden  in  the  Senate, 
several  years  ago,  to  meet  the  threat  to 
newspapers     throughout     the    countrj-. 
That  bill  was  much  broader  than  that 
which  we  consider  today.  The  reason  I 
point  this  out  is  to  show  the  legislative 
histoiv.  I  observe  that  this  is  not  a  great 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  but 
one  that  is  relatively  modest  and  has 
been  limited  during  the  course  of  con- 
gressional action.  The  bill  before  you 
now  is  the  third  generation  of  such  bills. 
At  first,  the  bUl  literally  provided  a 
general  exemption  for  mergers,  combi- 
nations, and  offer  joint  arrangements  in 
American  newspapers.  That  bill  was  later 
amended  to  affect  joint  operating  agree- 
ments alone.  It  allows  prospective  ar- 
rangements, in  the  same  fashion  as  those 
22  existing  cities  with  joint  newspaper 
operations  were  affected.  Your  commit- 
tee, through  a  number  of  amendments, 
principally  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   'Mr.   Railsback'    further 
limited  the  bill  to  provide  a  far  more 
stringent  test  for  any  future  joint  oper- 
ating agreements  for  newspapers  which 
would  in  the  future  hope  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  joint  operating  agreement  to 
preserve  themselves.  They  would  have  to 
go  to  the  Attorney  General  to  obtain  his 
approval  and  prove  that  they  are  in  fact 
a  failing  newspaper.  By  definition  under 
the    bill,    this    requires    a    publication 
which,  regardless  of  its  ownership  or  af- 
filiations, is  in  probable  danger  of  finan- 
cial failure. 

So  this  is  not  a  bill  designed  to  be  of 
relief  to  wealthy  papers  but,  rather,  one 
to  prevent  the  future  failure  of  papers 
throughout  this  country.  Really,  the  un- 
settling effect,  the  radical  effect  of  the 
law  In  this  case  is  suggested  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  by  threatening  action 
against  all  joint  operating  agreements. 
The  economic  reality  is  that  we  will  not 
have  more  newspapers  or  more  independ- 
ent newspapers  but  that  we  will  force 
those  joint  operating  agreement  papers 
to  do  one  of  two  things:  Either  one  news- 
paper will  close  its  doors  and  the  other 
will  survive,  or  one  newspaper  will  buy 
out  the  other.  Then  you  will  have  a  total 
merger,  a  single  ownership  of  both  news- 
papers. .„ 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  (gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   KASTENMEIER.   I   yield   to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
term  "probable  danger  of  financial  fail- 
ure" Is  rather  loosely  drawn.  I  would 
propose  the  words  "in  imminent  danger 
of  financial  collapse"  in  order  to  have  a 
more  proper  definition  of  a  failmg  news- 
paper. The  committee  report  by  the  gen- 
tleman on  page  10.  paragraph  5.  states: 
The  definition  of  the  term  falling  news- 
paper" Is  a  departure  from  the  falling  com- 
pany doctrine  that  has  been  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Tucson  case  and 
the  caaes  there  cited. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  call  his  attention  to  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill  and  the 
first  words  of  the  individual  views  of  two 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  ai-e  in  the  nature  of  a  minority 
report.  Those  words  are  as  foUows: 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  sanctions 
conduc^-prloe-flxlng.  profit  pooUng  and 
market  allocation 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comment  The  term  "in 
probable  danger  of  financial  failure '  is 
one  that  has  a  legislative  history.  It 
comes  out  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  It  is 
understood  by  the  courts  in  the  field,  and 
happens  to  be  a  term  that  is  weU  known. 


I  sliall  not  take  the  gentleman's  time 
to  read  the  rest  of  it. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  this 
legislation  would  do  those  three  things: 
sancUon  price  fixing,  profit  poolmg.  and 
market  allocation? 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  I  will  candidly 
answer  my  friend,  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa,  and  say  a  qualified  yes.  m  the 
sense  there  is  market  allocation;  there 
is  agreement  that  one  newspaper  operate 
in  the  morning  market  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon.  It  does  pool  profits.  If 
there  were  not  profit  pooUng,  the  weak 
paper  would  fail.  This  is  the  only  possi- 
biUty  of  maintaining  both  papers  when 
there  is  a  failing  situation.  It  does  have  a 
profit-shai-ing  provision  in  most  of  the 
contracts  involved  in  these  various  cities 

Mr  GROSS.  What  about  price  fixing? 

Mr      KASTENMEIER.     Price     fixing 
as   far   as   advertising   and   circulation, 

certainly. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  his  response. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

I  ask  the  genUeman,  is  it  not  also  true 
that  despite  the  quesUons  and  answers 
just  given,  this  is  preferable,  in  the  case 
of  a  failing  newspaper,  which  is  required 
in  all  of  these  cases,  to  an  arrangement 
of  an  outright  sale  of  a  dying  newspaper 
to  somebody  who  will  be  a  single  owner 
and  who  would  then  be  able  to  control 
not  only  these  things,  but  also  the  edi- 
torial viewpoints  of  both  newspapers, 
which  is  not  true  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Of  course,  the 
genUeman  is  eminently  correct.  The  fact 
remains  that  what  is  complained  about, 
if  I  may  conclude,  are  those  same  things 
that  are  permitted  when  we  have  out- 
right mergers,  as  in  160  American  cities. 
These  papers,  singly  owned,  may  do  all 
these  things  without  the  same  threats 
that  these  are  crimes,  or  this  conduct 
ought  not  be  sanctioned.  In  160  cities  this 
is  done  without  any  sancUon  whatso- 
ever. 

Indeed,  to  permit  these  papers  to  con- 
Unue  to  survive  as  two  papers  and  to 
maintain  the  separate  editorial  opinion 
and  to  maintain  separate  books,  we  think 
is  preferable. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  talking  about  Is  what  is  in  the  best 
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public  interest.  Would  the  public  inter- 
est best  be  served  by  the  antitrust  legis- 
lation, or  would  the  public  interest  best 
be  served  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  is  it  ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  it  is  more  in  the 
public  interest  to  preserve  the  competi- 
tive rights  that  exist  between  the  two 
newspapers. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  is  it.  and 
this  is  presented  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  What  actually  hap- 
pens is  that  the  public  interest  is  better 
served  by  the  two  newspaper  identities. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  say  from  my 
own  observation,  because  Miami.  Fla.. 
is  one  of  the  areas  that  would  be  affected 
by  this  legislation.  I  can  state  that,  in 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  pool  operat- 
ing agreement  and  the  arrangement  they 
have,  these  two  newspapers  have  a  vio- 
lenUy  independent  editorial  policy,  and 
they  do  maintain  verj-  clearly  independ- 
ent news  gathering  positions,  and  despite 
their  operating  arrangements,  they 
serve  a  very  useful  competitive  purpose 
in  the  community  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  And  that  expe- 
rience, may  I  comment,  is  found  in  all 
or  nearly  all  the  other  cities.  We  have 
adequate  testimony  as  to  this,  and  we 
do  not  have  to  guess  as  to  what  would 
happen,  because  we  have  over  400  years 
combined  experience  in  testimony  before 
committees  in  both  the  House  and  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  in  strong  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  question  asked  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa  with  reference  to  the 
first  sentence  in  the  minority  or  indi- 
vidual views  logically  calls  for  a  refer- 
ence to  the  provisions  on  page  8  of  the 
committee  bill,  appearing  at  line  6.  mak- 
ing it  very  clear  that — 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  from  any  antitrust  law  any 
predatory  pricing,  any  predatory  practice,  or 
any  other  conduct  In  the  otherwise  lawful 
operations  of  a  Joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rangement which  would  be  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law  if  engaged  in  by  a  single 
entity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  mj'self  3  additional  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment. 
This  was  gone  into  in  the  committee. 

Indeed,  these  papers  may  not  undercut 
competition  by  predatory  pricing,  by  cut- 
ting down  advertising,  for  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  commit- 
tee had  absolutely  no  advertiser  indi- 
vidually or  represented  by  any  group  ap- 
pear before  it  and  complain  about  this 
bill.  Why?  Because  the  practices  of  these 
papers  have  not  been  offensive  to 
advertisers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  genUeman 


from  Hawaii  cited,  the  Hawaiian  experi- 
ence points  out  advertisers  generally  fare 
better.  If  these  papers  were  separate,  the 
advertising  costs  would  be  greater. 

That  is  why  Members  have  not  heard 
from  advertisers  and  have  not  heard 
fiom  people  individually  who  receive  the 
papers  in  their  homes,  in  opposition  to 

this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  preserve 
something  in  this  country.  I  suggest  that 
one  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  in 
considering  any  amendment  which 
might  be  offered,  because  this  industrj'. 
I  suppose,  as  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
well  knows,  is  a  delicate  industry. 

Indeed,  if  I  belonged  to  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  and  had  others 
proposing  to  break  up  newspaper  ar- 
rangements in  cities.  I  could  be  a  bene- 
ficiary of  this,  so  I  believe  it  is  under- 
standable why  members  of  NNA  might 
oppose  the  bill.  But  they  are  not  the  ones 
in  principal  interest,  I  would  suggest. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield ■;' 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  concur  with  the 
genUeman.  I  suppose  if  I  were  represent- 
ing an  area  dominated  by  one  of  the 
newspapers  benefiting  under  this  legis- 
lation I  might  be  tempted  to  support  the 
legislation  mj-self.  Since  that  is  not  the 
case,  I  am  free  to  express  my  viewpoint 
with  reference  to  the  economics  of  it. 

As  I  understand,  the  gentleman  wants 
to  support  this  bill  so  as  to  maintain  the 
editorial  independence  of  the  benefited 
newspapers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  is  certainly 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  if  there  is  anything  the 
single  owner  of  a  pair  of  newspapers  in 
the  same  community  can  do  that  is  not 
permitted  by  this  bill?  In  other  words, 
this  bill  allows  separate  owners  of  ex- 
empted newspapers  to  do  what  a  single 
owner  to  two  newspapers  could  do  if 
the  two  newspapers  were  owned  by  the 
same  ownership. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Well,  to  sectire 
the  exemption  one  would  have  to  main- 
tain a  separate  editorial  and  news  gath- 
ering function.  That  is  certainly  some- 
thing no  singly  owned  paper  can  do. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  us  say  that 
one  of  these  papers  folded  and  was 
bought  by  the  "competition,"  whatever 
that  means,  under  this  bill — I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  means  much.  Suppose  it  was 
bought  by  the  competition  sind  the  single 
ownership  then  operated  the  two  news- 
papers. Could  the  owner  do  anything 
with  single  ownership  of  two  newspapers 
that  the  supposedly  separate  and  ex- 
empted ownership  cannot  do  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  vield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  have  an 
answer? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  most  obvious  thing  Is  that 
he  could  have  separate  editorial  voices 
on  both  newspapers.  That  is  the  major 
thing. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  the  point 


I  am  making.  I  happen  to  know  of  a  num- 
ber of  situations,  including  newspapers  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  owned  by  the  same  chain 
which  owns  a  newspaper  in  Miami  it 
would  like  to  have  exempted  under  this 
bill.  In  Dayton,  where  the  two  newspa- 
pers are  owned  by  the  same  ownership, 
they  have  \1olenUy  conflicting  editorial 
views.  It  seems  to  me  one  can  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  by  letting  some  of  these 
newspapers  fold  or  be  purchased  by  the 
competition,  and  then  letting  them  go 
ahead  to  operate  independent  editorially. 
What  the  gentleman  is  telling  me  is 
that  the  person  who  pays  the  piper  calls 
the  tune.  It  seems  to  me  just  as  appli- 
cable where  there  is  single  ownership  of 
two  newspapers,  as  where  there  is  sepa- 
rate ownership  that  aUows  a  "sweet- 
heart" deal,  such  as  is  allowed  in  this 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  this  bill 
is  supported  by  the  administration.  This 
bill  in  fact  passed  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  earlier  this  year. 

As  you  know,  the  House  leadership 
supports  this  bill.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reports  this  bill  out  to  you 
favorably,  and  101  of  your  colleagues 
have  sponsorefl  this  bill.  I  think  it  is 
necessary,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield 

Mr,  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  There  is  one  pomt  I 
should  like  to  clear  up.  On  page  7.  the 
term  "a  failing  newspaper"  is  described 
to  mean  "a  newspaper  publication  which" 
and  then  there  are  the  words  "which 
regardless  of  its  ownership  or  afBliations 
is  in  probable  danger  of  financial  failure." 
Suppose  a  newspaper  is  owned  by  a 
corporation  which  owns,  let  us  say.  a  few 
hotels,  a  bank,  and  other  business  es- 
tablishments within  a  community  all  of 
which  are  lucrative,  but  the  publication 
itself  is  failing.  Of  course,  this  could  be 
manipulated  within  a  total  corporate 
structure.  Would  such  a  newspaper  be  a 
failing  newspaper  under  the  definition 
when  the  term  "regardless  of  its  owner- 
ship or  affiliations"  is  Included? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes;  it  would  be, 
if  the  newspaper  corporation  as  such 
were  the  single  entity  you  are  referring 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlen:an  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  279.  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act.  As  legislators,  it  is  our  historic  role 
to  sometimes  balance  apparently  con- 
flicting interests  to  reach  a  reasonable 
and  fair  accommodation  that  will  jusUy 
serve  the  public  interest.  Such  is  our 
task  today,  as  we  attempt  to  weigh  the 
need  for  commercial  competition  in  the 
newspaper  industry  with  the  necessity, 
in  a  free  society,  for  competition  in 
ideas. 

The  problems  inherent  in  the  dual — 
commercial  and  editorial— character  of 
newspapers     are    manifest    by    Judge 
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Learned  Hand  in  United  States  v.  Asso- 
ciated Press.  52  F.  Supp.  362  >  1943'  when 
he  said: 

A  newspaper  serves  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  c.\\  general  interests:  the  dissemination 
of  news  .'rom  as  many  different  facets  and 
colors  as  is  possible.  That  Interest  is  closely 
akin  to.  il  indeed  It  is  not  the  same  as,  the 
interest  protected  by  the  First  Amendment; 
It  presupposes  that  right  conclusions  are 
more  likely  to  be  gathered  out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  tongues,  than  through  any  kind  of 
authoritative  selection.  i52  F.  Supp.  at  372  ) 

Yet,  the  Supreme  Court  in  aflBrming 
the  decision  of  Judge  Hand  said: 

Newspaper  owners  are  engaged  In  business 
for  profit  exactly  as  are  other  businessmen 
who  sell  food,  steel,  aluminum  or  anything 
else  people  need  or  want.  All  are  alike  covered 
by  the  Sherman  Act.  The  fact  that  the  pub- 
lisher handles  news  while  others  handle  food 
does  not  afford  the  publisher  a  peculiar  con- 
stitutional sanctuary  In  which  he  can  with 
Impunity  violate  laws  regulating  his  busi- 
ness practice.  {Associated  Press  v.  United 
States,  326  U.S.  1.  7  (1945>.) 

It  is  the  potentially  conflicting  in- 
terest of  commercial  competition  and 
editorial  competition  that  we  have  pon- 
dered in  our  consideration  of  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act. 

The  newspaper  industrj-  has  for  many 
years  suffered  from  a  curious  paradox. 
While,  in  general,  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness has  been  and  continues  to  be  rela- 
tively healtliy  and  profitable,  the  vitality 
of  competing  ideas  which  is  produced  by 
editorial  and  reportorial  diversity  is  be- 
ing lost.  Soaring  costs,  competition  from 
other  media,  and  the  growth  and  insu- 
larity of  the  suburbs  have  caused  count- 
less newspaper  failures  and  mergers 
across  the  countrj'.  Often  where  once 
there  were  two  independent  newspaper 
voices,  a  newspaper  failure  or  merger  has 
ended  competition  and  tended  to  produce 
a  stultifying  monopoly  on  news  and 
opinion. 

For  example,  while  between  1880  and 
1968  daily  newspaper  circulation  in- 
creased from  3.093,000  to  61.561.000  and 
the  number  of  daily  newspapers  in- 
creased from  850  to  1,749.  during  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  cities  with 
two  or  more  commercially  competing 
dailies  decreased  from  239  to  45.  In  my 
own  State  of  Ohio  from  1930  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  foUowin?  daily  newspapers,  of 
substantial  general  circiJation  in  cities 
of  100.000  or  more  have  merged  with 
another  paper  or  have  suspended  publi- 
cation: 


Year 

of 

fa'iure 

Nenspapei 

My 

or  merger 

News 

.  Catilon 

193D 

Cocnmercijl  Tribune 

Cincinnati 

1931 

Sentinel 

.     ..dc 

1933 

Vin1:cator  and  Telegram 

Younjstown. . 

1936 

Gross  Daytoner  Zeilunj 

Dayton     

1937 

Times  Press 

.  Akron    

1938 

Jourral  and  Heralj 

Daylon       

1949 

Times-Star  an*!  Pnst 

Cincinati.    ,. 

1958 

Cit'ien  md  Ohio  Stale  Journal . 

.  Columbus 

1959 

News  and  Press  ^ 

.  Cleveland 

1960 

Moreover,  there  have  been  no  news- 
papers started  to  effectively  replace  the.5c 
lost  %oices.  Indeed,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, since  the  depression,  there  have  been 
virtually  no  daily  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  successfully   sta:ted  in   any 


city  of  substantial  size.  Thus,  unless  dra- 
matic action  were  taken,  the  public  would 
have  less  and  less  competition  in  ideas 
The  joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rantrement  was  created  to  cope  with  this 
problem.  Throueh  .substantial  cost-sav- 
ings achieved  by  the  execution  of  these 
joint  agreements,  newspapers  were  able 
to  survive  financially  and  were  able  to 
provide  the  public  with  diversity  in  view- 
points. In  the  capital  city  of  Ohio,  Co- 
lumbus, two  newspapers,  the  Dispatch 
and  the  Citizens-Journal,  executed  a 
joint  newspaper  operating  agreement  in 
1959.  Since  then  the  arrangement  has 
permitted  one  of  the  new.-papeis  to  re- 
cover from  what  appeared  to  be  certain 
failure  and  has  provided  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  Columbus  metropolitan  area 
with  two  distinct  editorial  and  re- 
portorial voices.  However,  the  legality 
and  continued  existence  of  these  ar- 
rangements all  over  the  country  have 
been  threatened  by  the  decision  in  Citi- 
zens Publishing  Co.  against  United 
States.  394  US  131  a969'.  To  negate 
this  possibility,  the  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act  was  proposed. 

This  legislation,  along  with  Its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Failing  Newspaper  Act,  has 
been  thoroughly  examined  by  both  bod- 
ies. Thirty-three  days  of  hearings  have 
been  held  in  the  90th  and  91st  Con- 
gresses. Over  5,200  pages  of  testimony 
and  exhibits  have  been  generated.  During 
the  House  Judiciary  Committees  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  a  wide 
range  of  testimony  was  heard.  Various 
departments  of  the  executive  branch, 
publishers  of  newspapers  of  varying  size, 
labor  unions  and  academicians  have  pro- 
vided suggestions  on  the  scope  and  prop- 
riety of  this  legislation.  Moreover,  each 
of  the  22  currently  existing  joint  news- 
paper operating  arransements  was  ex- 
amined in  detail.  The  financial  posture  of 
each  newspaper  currently  ai^.d  at  the 
time  these  joint  operating  arrangements 
were  created  was  closely  studied.  As  a 
product  of  this  analysis,  the  bill  that  has 
been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  considerably  narrower  and  more 
precise  than  the  legislation  as  it  was  first 
introduced  or  as  passed  by  the  other 
body. 

Originally,  the  Failing  Newspaper  Act 
peiinitted  virtually  unchecked  mergers 
and  consolidations  of  newspapers.  Such  a 
broad  provision  would  have  virtually 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  editorial 
and  reportorial  competition  in  many 
cities  across  the  country.  However,  the 
legislation,  now  denominated  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act  has  been  rewrit- 
ten to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
certain  specified  activities  of  joint  news- 
paper o!)erating  arrangements;  only  to 
the  extent  necesjsary  to  presene  and  pro- 
mote diversity  in  viewpoint  In  addition, 
the  prospective  application  of  this  ex- 
emption now  is  carefully  circumscribed 
by  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General  tor  any  future  joint  newspaper 
arrangements.  With  such  safeguards,  the 
future  availability  of  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption for  newspapers  in  other  cities 
should  be  limited  only  to  those  situa- 
tions where  a  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangement  Is  demonstrably  essential 
to  prevent  a  newspaper  failure  and  to 


promote  editorial  and  reportorial  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act  has  been  the  subject  of 
thorough  analysis.  It  has  been  substan- 
tially refined  and  improved.  I  urge  its 
prompt  enactment  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued promotion  and  stimulation  of 
competitions  in  ideas.  A  free  society  can 
have  no  greater  calling. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  may  I  commend  the  di.;tinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  he  explained  this 
bill  and  its  definitive  concepts.  I  also 
commend  our  distinguished  friend  and 
able  lawyer,  the  gentleman  from  OWo 
(Mr.  McCtn-LOCH) .  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  fom  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca)  , 
whose  committee  has  made  this  bill  in 
order  by  resolution,  and  join  them  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  add  very  little 
to  what  has  been  said.  One  of  the  22 
cities  in  which  newspapers  are  located 
which  will  be  affected  by  this  legislation 
is  located  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  but 
not  in  my  congressional  district.  How- 
ever, it  is' important  to  the  entire  State 
of  Oklahoma  that  these  two  newspapers 
maintain  their  separate  identity  and 
their  separate  newsgathering  and  edi- 
torial policies. 

This  is  very  important  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  in  which  I  live.  This 
bill  is  not  a  partisan  measure.  More  than 
100  Members  representing  both  parties 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  the  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  clear  up 
the  result,  as  the  Members  well  know, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
creates  somewhat  of  an  anomalous  situ- 
ation. Under  existing  antitrust  laws  to- 
tal merger  of  two  separately  owned 
newspapers  which  includes  combining  all 
of  their  commercial,  newsgathering  and 
editorial  operations  is  legal.  This  is  al- 
lowed when  one  of  the  newspapers  has 
failed,  but.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  the 
inequity  of  such  a  law  is  evident.  The 
basic  need  for  editorial  competition  is 
a  fundamental  prerequisite  for  an  in- 
formed citizenry.  It  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  freedom-of-the-press  provisions 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  need  for  opposing  opinions  to 
be  evidenced  in  newspaper  editorials  is 
paramount. 

A  1968  survey  reported  that  although 
1,500  cities  are  served  by  a  daily  news- 
paper, 85.6  percent  are  one-newspaper 
towns.  Another  150  cities  are  served  by 
two  dailies,  but  these  are  under  single 
ownership.  Therefore  over  95  percent  of 
the  communities  have  newspapers  that 
are  controlled  by  a  single  owner. 

This  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
we  need  to  maintain  editorially  competi- 
tive newspapers  in  the  22  cities  affected 
by  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  newspaper  operat- 
ing arrangement  that  is  presently  being 
threatened  by  antitrust  suits  has  been  in 
operation  since  1933.  And  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
KASTENMEIER)  pointed  out.  this  practice 
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was  not  threatened  until  the  Justice  De- 
partment brought  a  suit  in  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  act  would  allow 
these  22  newspapers  to  continue  their 
own  operations  exempt  from  antitrust 
laws  only  as  long  as  they  do  not  violate 
other  provisions  of  those  laws.  This  act 
does  not  exempt  these  newspapers  from 
unlawful  conduct  such  as  predatory  pric- 
ing or  other  monopolizing  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  is  to  preserve  competition. 
That  is  the  identical  purpose,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  of  this  legislation.  This  bill  wUl 
prevent  monopoly  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant areas  of  our  national  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act  fails  to  pass,  the  voices  of  22 
newspapers  that  have  given  their  readers 
the  other  side  of  every  issue  will  be  si- 
lenced. Remaining  will  be  22  newspapers 
that  may  offer  only  one  point  of  view. 
This  is  monopoly  at  its  worst. 

I  urge,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  bill  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act.  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

One  of  the  10  coimties  in  my  district 
is  the  county  of  Venango,  and  two  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  county  are  Oil  City 
and  Franklin.  The  population  of  the 
county  is  60,514,  according  to  the  1970 
census. 

There  is  published  for  Oil  City  a  daily 
newspaper  called  The  Derrick,  and  there 
is  published  for  Franklin  a  daily  news- 
paper known  as  the  News-Herald. 

For  many  years  these  two  daily  news- 
papers published  independently  in  a  sep- 
arate plant,  but  in  1956,  because  of  rising 
costs  and  other  factors,  these  two  news- 
papers found  it  necessary  for  survival 
that  they  both  publish  from  the  same 
plant,  using  the  same  printing  presses 
and  printers.  They  also  have  a  joint  cir- 
culation department  and  a  joint  adver- 
tising staff.  But  that  is  where  the  com- 
munity of  interest  ends.  They  compete 
fiercely  for  the  news,  and  keep  their 
editorial  and  news  staffs  entirely  sep- 
arate and  isolated. 

I  feel  that  both  newspapers  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  intellectual  life  of  the  coimty 
and  their  respective  communities.  If 
these  two  newspapers  were  now  forced 
to  separate  entirely  and  duplicate  most 
of  their  efforts,  one  of  the  papers  could 
well  fold,  and  Venango  County,  Pa., 
would  be  a  one  newspaper  county.  This 
would  not  be  a  beneficial  result  as  far  as 
this  county  is  concerned.  There  is  no 
semblance  of  an  organization  in  restraint 
of  trade  as  contemplated  by  the  Sher- 
man Act  in  this  instance.  In  fact  this 
arrangement  of  which  I  speak  is  entirely 
the  opposite. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  best 
interests  of  this  Nation  require  a  free 
press,  wide  dissemination  of  the  news, 
Eind  the  opportunity  for  the  news  media 
to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit. 


This  bill  makes  all  these  possible.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  yes  on  H.R.  279. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chariman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
(Mr.  MacGregor)  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  is 
deserving  of  great  credit  for  his  candor 
in  responding  to  the  inquii-y  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa   »Mr.  Gross). 

I  do  appreciate,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  his  candor  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Newspaper  Pieservation  Act  would 
amount  to  the  sanctioning  of  such  con- 
duct as  price  fixing,  profit  pooling,  and 
market  allocation. 

I  urge  those  who  may  be  undecided  on 
this  bill  to  refer  to  the  hearings  before 
our  subcommittee  so  as  to  see  just  how 
the  public  interest  would  be  damaged  by 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation.  I  spe- 
cifically refer  you  to  page  254  of  serial 
No.  8  of  the  printed  hearings  on  the  bill. 
H.R.  279. 

There  you  will  find  testimony  con- 
tained in  a  statement  by  Stephen  Bar- 
nett.  professor  of  law.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Calif.  May  I  quote  him 
briefly : 

I  would  like  now  to  focus  on  the  situation 
111  San  Francisco,  and  to  tell  you  how  the 
Joint  operating  combination  has  been  work- 
ing there.  That  combination  would  be  legal- 
ized and  perpetuated  by  this  bill,  so  the  citi- 
zens of  the  San  Francisco  area  have  a  sig- 
nificant stake  In  what  this  Committee  does. 
I  think  you  should  know  what  kind  of  ar- 
rangement you  would  be  forcing  us  to  live 
with — probably  forever.  Also,  the  situation  In 
San  Francisco,  where  the  joint-operating 
agreement  is  only  four  years  old.  affords  a 
particularly  good  opportunity  to  Isolate  the 
effects  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  thus  to 
get  a  graphic  Idea  of  the  Impact  this  bUl 
woruld  have — or,  conversely,  the  Impact  a  re- 
turn to  newspaper  competition  might  have — 
in  cities  across  the  country. 

Now  listen  to  these  statistics  about  how 
advertising  rates  were  jacked  up  and 
manipulated  after  the  execution  of  t^e 
joint  operating  agreement  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  continue  to  quote  from  Pro- 
fessor Bamett's  testimony: 

At  the  Senate  hearings  In  July  1967,  J. 
Hart  Clinton,  publisher  of  a  suburban  eve- 
ning paper,  the  San  Mateo  Times,  described 
and  documented  tJhe  way  the  Chronicle  and 
Examiner  had  changed  their  advertising 
rates  immediately  after  the  merger.  As  he 
showed  (and  no  one  has  challenged  his  data) , 
the  basic  "open"  display  ad  rate  for  space 
In  the  Chronicle  was  all  but  doubled  as  a 
result  of  the  merger— from  $1.20  per  line 
in  January  1965  to  $2.32  per  line  effective 
October  1.  (pp.  647.  654)  This  whopping 
increase  could  not  be  Justified  by  the  gain 
in  the  Chronicle's  circulation  resulting  from 
Its  new  morning  monopoly,  for  that  gain 
was  only  about  33  percent,  (p.  666)  The  ob- 
vious explanation  was.  rather,  that  with 
advertisers  now  dependent  on  the  Chronicle 
as  the  city's  only  morning  paper,  the  Chron- 
icle's ad  rate  was  set  as  high  as  the  monopoly 
traffic  would  bear. 

The  Examiner,  meanwhile,  still  faced  com- 
petition from  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  the 
various  other  evening  papers  In  the  sub- 
urbs. Its  basic  ad  rate  was  increased  after 
the  merger  by  only  about  50  percent — from 
$1.03  to  $1.55  per  line.  (pp.  649.  654) 

The  real  squeeze,  however,  lay  in  the  new 
combination  rate  for  both  papers.  This  was 
set  at  $2.58  per  ime — only  $.26  more  than 


the  rate  for  the  Chronicle  alone,  (pp.  664- 
655)  Advertisers  needing  the  Chronicle  thus 
had  little  choice,  after  paying  its  monopoly- 
inflated  rate,  than  to  take  the  "bargain" 
combination  rate  giving  them  the  Examiner 
as  well.  They  would  have  had  to  pay  much 
more  than  $.26  per  line  for  some  evening 
paper  in  the  suburbs — or  for  some  new  pa- 
per that  might  otherwise  en'^r  the  market 
in  San  Francisco  Itself. 

For  those  of  you — and  there  are  many 
that  I  see  here  in  the  Chamber,  who  dili- 
gently approach  their  decisionmaking  on 
legislation — I  refer  you  to  other  testi- 
mony contained  in  our  hearings  of  a 
comparable  nature  covering  the  situa- 
tion in  other  cities  where  there  is  a  joint 
operating  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  analysis  of  my  colleagues 
regarding  the  necessity  and.  propriety  of 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  purpose  of  tliis  legislation 
IS  not  to  serve  the  public  by  providing 
diversity  in  editorial  and  reportorial 
opinion  but  rather  to  preserve  the  right 
of  certain  newspaper  publishers  to  en- 
joy monopoly  profits.  Accordingly,  I 
must  concur  with  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Yorker  magazine  of 
January  31.  1970,  which  stated: 

Any  newspap)er  which  has  to  be  preserved 
this  way  might  as  ve'A  be  preserved  In 
formaldehyde. 

The  Newspaper  Pieservation  Act  le- 
galizes price  fixing,  profit  pooling,  and 
market  allocation  which  are  crimes 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Unless  we  delude  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  such  criminal  conduct  should  be 
csisually  sanctioned,  surely  a  manifestly 
clear  showing  of  justification  should  be 
made  before  this  legislation  is  passed. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case.  There  has 
been  no  substantial  evidence  to  justify 
this  sweeping  repudiation  of  competi- 
tion in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  argue 
tiiat  without  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act  the  public  will  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  diversity  in  editorial  and 
reportorial  viewpoint.  No  one  would 
deny  that  competition  in  ideas  is  one 
of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  great- 
ness of  our  society  is  based.  If  this  were 
the  actual  raison  d'etre  for  the  bill,  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  it.  But  this 
rationale  is  a  tliin  facade  which  Is  not 
supported  by  the  content  of  our  hearings 
and  which  cannot  stand  searching  analy- 
sis. 

The  situation  in  San  Francisco  offers 
a  graphic  example  of  the  degree  to  which 
some  of  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  distorted  the  facts.  Sponsors 
of  the  bill  strongly  argue  that  without 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  the  pub- 
lic would  be  faced  with  a  monopoly  in 
communications.  If  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  newspapers  involved  in  the  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangement  in  San 
Francisco  would  leave  only  one  editorial 
and  reportorial  voice  in  the  area,  public 
policy  might  dictate  legislative  action. 
Yet  the  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the 
situation  In  San  Francisco  is  not  one  of 
near  monopoly,  but  rather  one  of  in- 
tense competition.  Indeed,  there  are 
21  dally  newspapers  and  countless  weekly 
newspapers  which  regularly  compete 
with  the  two  joint-operation  newspapers 
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in  Sail  Francisco.  Some  of  these  news- 
papers  are   currently   small   and   have 
only   Umited  circulation;    others,  how- 
ever   are   comparable  in  size   to  their 
counterparts  in  San  Francisco  whoseek 
tms  protective  legislation  In  San  Fran- 
cisco it  is  clear  that  this  legislation  will 
not  serve  the  public  by  promotmg  edi- 
torial    and     reportorial     competition 
Rather  it  will  serve  the  private  Interests 
of  two  newspaper  publishers  by  protect- 
ing them  from  other  newspapers  who 
w-ithout  this  legislation,   would  surely 
continue   to  provide  stimulating  com- 
mercial  and  editorial  competition  and 
hereby  »^tter  serve  the  public.  Yes  this 
is  a  newspaper  preservation  act.  but  it 
is  presenation  for  only  a  chosen  fe^ 
As  the  New  York  Times  editorialized  on 
January  31, 1970: 

Far  from  encouraging  a  free  and  l«dep««^- 
ent  pre«.  such  immunity  could  become  a 
shield  to  established  publishers  a«''»'^^^^^^* 
entrance  of  new  journalistic  competlto^. 
Even  without  that  effect,  the  sheltered  en- 
vironment of  a  carefuuy  divided  niarke*^  U 
a  poor  spur  to  editorial  ingenuity  and  crea- 
livlty. 
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It  is  urged  by  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  that  the  decision  in  CiUzens 
plhlishing  CO.  v.  United  States.  394  U.S. 
131    (1969>— the  Tucson   case— requires 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  To  eiiforce 
the  Sherman  Act's  criminal  prohiblUons 
of  pricc-fixmg.  profit  pooling  and  market 
allocaUon,   they    argue,    would    destroy 
many  newspapers  who  cannot  compete, 
as    independent    entiUes.    with    other 
newspapers.  Plainly,   this   reasoning   is 
faUacious.  The  Tucson  case  does  not  re- 
quire the  complete  termination  of  any 
joint  newspaper  operating  arrangement. 
The  final  order  entered  In  that  case  on 
Januars-  26.  1970.  provides  a  reasonable 
and  workable  formula   for  maxumzing 
the  opportunities  for  editorial  and  com- 
mercial competition.  The  decree  recog- 
nizes the  cost-savings  Uiat  can  legiti- 
mately  be   derived   from   certain   jomt 
activity    and.    accordingly,    specificaUy 
permits:   joint  printing;  joint  distnbu- 
tion     joint  clerical   and   admmistrative 
staff-    an   optional,    fully    cost- justified 
combination  advertising  rate;  aUocaUon 
of  markets:  a  joint  Sunday  edition;  and 
a  single  advertising  staff  to  handle  com- 
bination advertising. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  De- 
partment  of  Justice  has  indicated  that 
the  rules  of  the  Tucson  case  could  be  ap- 
plied successfully  to  all  the  joint  news- 
paper arrangements  that  are  currently 
in  operation.  In  this  manner  the  require- 
ments of  each  individual  commurUty 
could  be  analyzed  and  the  existing 
agreements  modified  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  promote  diversity  in  editorial 
viewpoint  and  to  stimulate  commercial 
competiUon.  Thus  the  newspapers  op- 
erating vmder  Joint  arrangement  would 
be  permitted  almosit  all  the  economics 
which  they  now  enjoy  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  suspend  only  those  otherwise 
criminal  activities  which  were  really 
never  essential  to  their  survival.  Clearly, 
the  very  fair  and  reasonable  formula 
produced  by  the  final  decree  In  the  Tuc- 
son ca£e  makes  this  legldation  unneces- 
sary. 


But  even  if  some  legislation  were  ap- 
propriate, the  redrafted  and  ambiguous 
provisions  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  wUl  not  still  the  controversy  which 
has  surrounded  this  special  interest  bUi 
but.  rather,  will  provide  a  source  of  con- 
tinual vexation  for  all  concerned  as  the 
legislation  Ls  interpreted  in  the  future. 
This  bill  does  not  grant  antitrust  immu- 
nity to  all  22   ioint  operating  arrange- 
ments. Such  an  exemption  attaches  only 
if  the  requirement  in  section  4(a'  is  sat- 
isfied  that  not  more  than  one  of   the 
newspapers  involved  was  a  publication 
that  -was  likely  to  remain  or  become  a 
financiallv    sound    publication."    What- 
ever this  standard  means,  it  applies  only 
when  a  particular  joint   operating   ar- 
rangement was  created.  It  seems  clear 
that  under  this  provision  each  arrange- 
ment could  be  tested  by  either  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  by  a  private  party 
seeking   treble   damages   and   could   be 
found  not  to  meet  the  test. 

But  in  addition,  the  only  retroactive 
language  in  the  j;kiH-»-irf  section  5.  Sec- 
tion 4,  the  antitrust  exemption,  does  not 
purport  to  sanction  the  activities  of  these 
joint  operating  arrangements  before  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Accord- 
ingly because  of  the  limited  retroactive 
language  in  section  S'b',  it  seems  argu- 
able that  the  treble  damage  actions 
might  be  brought  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  Uiis  act  regarding  conduct, 
declared  unlawful  in  the  Tucson  case, 
but  occurring  before  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

An  additional  serious  problem  of  in- 
terpretation  involves   Uic   scope  of  the 
Attornev  General's  power  under  section 
4(b'     Clearlv.   the  language   of  section 
4.b»  does  not  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  approve  a  joint  operatmg  ar- 
rangement even  if  he  finds  that  not  more 
than  one  of  the  newspapers  is  nonfall- 
ing  Section  4  -  b  >  says  merely  that  prior 
to  approval  the  Attorney  General  must 
fuid  a  "failuig  newspaper."  The  subsec- 
tion does  not  mandate  lum  or  otherwise 
liimt  his  power  except  to  say  that  Uie 
Attorney  General  must  find  that  liis  '  ap- 
proval of  such  arrangement  would  ^- 
fectuate  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this 
act"   Whatever   the   ultimate   scope   of 
this  autiionty,  to  vest  a  Government  of- 
ficial with  such  unfettered  power  over  the 
Ufe  or  death  of  particular  newspapers 
may   make   the   subsection   unconstitu- 
tional because  of  the  guarantee  in  the 
first  amendment  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
Mr  Chairman,  not  only  is  Uiis  bill  un- 
wise and  unnecessarj-.  but  also  its  pas- 
sage would  do  the  public  a  distinct  dis- 
service. This  legislation  definitely  does 
not  serve  the  public  interest.  It  serves  the 
private  interests  of  44   publishers  who 
want  a  special  advantage.  Passage  of  this 
bill  will  lessen  competition  by  handicap- 
ping the  ability  of  other  newspapers  to 
be  estabUshed,  to  grow  and  to  provide 
the  public  with  an  independent  view  of 
the  news.  It  \vill  force  businessmen  to 
pay  a  price  for  advertising  space  deter- 
mined not  on  the  basis  of  competition, 
but  on  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  This 
private  legislation  should  be  soundly  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding.  I  merely  wish  to 
ask  a  question.  I  have  read  willi  interest 
his  statement  in  the  report,  and  I  do 
take  issue  with  it.  It  refers  to  practices 
that  the  gentieman  is  against  and  wliich 
he  claims  are  crimes  punishable  by  law. 
The  gentleman  is  not  suggesting  that 
predatory  price  fixing  is  permitted  under 

this  bill? 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  not  suggesting 

anything , 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  In  others  words, 
anything  that  is  a  crime  right  now.  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  as  far  as 
predatory  price  fixing  or  monopolistic 
practices  which  result  from  lack  of  com- 
petition. The  gentieman  is  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  bill  legalize  that,  is  he? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  has 
alluded  in  his  question  to  a  number  of 
practices,  some  of  which  this  bill  would 
legalize  and  some  of  which  it  would  not. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  that  section  which  specifically 
reserves  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
so  far  as  predatory  price  fixing  is  con- 
cerned, which  may  be  the  case  in  respect 
to  the  San  Francisco  newspapers? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentieman  that  I  am  thoroughly  familiar, 
of  course,  with  each  and  every  line  of 
this  bill  because  I  participated  with  the 
gentieman  both  in  the  sutwommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee  in  the  drafting  of 
the  bill.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  credit 
goes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
RAILSBACK ) .  who  Undertook  the  principal 
burden  of  seeking  to  improve  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill.  The  gentieman  knows 
that  he  and  I  disagree,  but  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this 
bill  in  making  it  less  undesirable. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  . 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ari- 
zona has  a  definite  need  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  is  one  of  the  22  cities  in  which 
there  exists  a  joint-operating  agreement 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act.  Other  newspapers  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  could  also  be  af- 
fected. However.  I  would  like  to  comment 
specifically  on  the  serious  news  media 
problem  that  Tucson  could  face  if  this 
proposed  bill  is  not  enacted. 

In  1940.  the  Tucson  DaUy  Citizen  and 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  negotiated  a 
joint-(H)erating  agreement  which  pro- 
vided for  each  paper  to  retain  its  news 
and  editorial  departments  and  corporate 
identity,  and  for  the  general  integration 
of  business  operations.  This  agreement 
was  renewed  in  1953  to  extend  until  1990. 
The  editorial  policies  of  these  two  papers 
are  often  contrasting  and  provide  the 
people  of  Tucson  with  both  sides  of  the 
difficult  issues  facing  the  Tucson  commu- 
nity and  oiu-  Nation.  Without  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  there  is  a  high 
probability  that  Tucson  would  be  pre- 
sented with  only  one  editorial  viewpoint 
because  both  newspapers  could  not  sur- 
vive as  completely  separate  entitles. 

KM.  279  proposes  to  legalize  only  that 
which  is  now  legal  for  the  single  owner  of 
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two  or  more  newspaper.5  to  do,  or  for  two 
or  more  newspapers  to  do  after  a  full 
merger.  H.R.  279  would  save  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit  competition  between  two  sep- 
arately owned  independent  newspapers  in 
news  coverage  and  editorial  views.  Fail- 
ure to  enact  the  bill  could  result  in  the 
irretrievable  loss  of  divergent  editorial 
views. 

Congress  has  in  the  past  ai>proved  ex- 
emptions from  the  antitrust  laws  for  cer- 
tain activities  of  labor  organizations, 
small  businesses,  agricultural  coopera- 
tives, banks,  and  professional  football.  It 
seems  obvious  that  the  social  values  to  be 
gained  by  the  maintenance  of  competi- 
tive news  coverage  and  editorial  voices 
are  at  least  equal  to.  if  not  greater  than, 
those  deemed  worth  safeguarding  in  the 
antitrust  exemptions  just  mentioned. 

In  summary,  there  are  conflicting  con- 
siderations which  bear  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  case  for  not  making  an  excep- 
tion to  the  antitrust  laws  is  a  strong  one: 
but  I  believe  that  a  better  case  has  been 
made  for  the  preservation  of  more  than 
one  editorial  voice  in  a  city.  I  think  the 
underlying  rationale  behind  the  anti- 
trust laws  supports  this  position. 

Thus  far,  both  sides  of  this  compli- 
cated issue  have  been  extensively  de- 
bated. The  centi-al  point  remains  that  a 
single  newspaper  city  is  not  to  be  sought. 
If  joint- operating  agreements  are  dis- 
allowed, it  is  probable  that  this  will  pre- 
cipitate the  single  newspaper  phenom- 
enon that  we  seek  to  avoid. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggonner>,  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  bill,  H.R.  279.  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act.  Operations  in  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  since  1953  show  It  Is  needed  to 
preserve  editorial  independence. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  is  in- 
tended to  correct  an  inequity  in  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Under  the  law  as  it  exists 
today,  two  separately  owned  newspapers 
in  the  same  city,  at  least  one  of  which  Is 
failing,  can  legally  enter  Into  a  total 
merger — combining  all  of  their  commer- 
cial and  editorial  operations.  However, 
if  these  same  two  newspapers,  at  least 
one  of  which  is  failing,  enter  into  a  joint 
operating  arrangement,  whereby  they 
combine  all  of  their  commercial  opera- 
tions but  retain  separate  and  competing 
news  and  editorial  departments,  this 
would  constitute  a  per  se  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Thus,  the  law  allows 
a  total  merger  with  the  elimination  of 
commercial  and  editorial  competition, 
but  prohibits  a  commercial  merger  which 
preserves  news  and  editorial  competition. 
The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
would  give  joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rangements the  same  legal  standing  as 
a  total  merger.  The  bill  provides  a  nar- 
rowly circumscribed  exemption  to  the 
antitrust  laws  for  the  owners  of  news- 
papers in  the  22  cities  where  there  are 
now  Joint  operating  arrangements — and 
for  the  35  cities  which  still  have  two  or 
more  separately  owned  newspapers,  and 
which  conceivably  could  seek  to  enter 
such  arrangements  in  the  future — giving 
them  the  same  status  as  the  owners  of 
the  newspapers  in  over  150  cities  where 


the  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  pa- 
pers are  part  of  a  total  merger. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  spe- 
cifically prohibits  predatory  practices, 
and  would  pose  no  danger  or  threat  to 
weekly  newspapers  or  competing  sub- 
urban dailies.  It  is  needed  now. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Edmondson  • . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  hstened  with  considerable  interest 
to  the  ext€nded  arguments  of  m:^friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MacGrecor)  against  this  bill.  It  seems 
they  boil  down  principally  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  prestigious  opposition  to  it 
represented  by  the  City  Bar  Association 
of  New  Yoik  and  the  antitrust  section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  principally,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  includes  a  Berkeley.  Calif.,  pro- 
fessor whose  testimony  has  apparently 
supplied  about  75  percent  of  the  content 
of  the  speech  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  would  want  to 
mention  also  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  who 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  sec- 
tion on  antitrust. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  antitrust  section,  I  imderstand,  by  a 
margin  of  one  vote.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  been  asked  my 
opinion.  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
•  Mr.  Belcher  »  Is  a  member  also,  and  I 
do  not  know  if  he  has  been  asked.  But 
I  have  a  feeling  this  is  like  many  other 
organizational  positions:  The  rank  and 
file  were  not  consulted. 

The  National  Newspaper  Association 
is  being  mentioned  as  in  opposition,  but 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  individ- 
ual newspaper  members  were  not  p>olled. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  Is  not  the 
situation  in  my  State.  It  may  be  in 
Oklahoma.  I  am  advised  that  in  my  State 
the  members  of  the  newspaper  associa- 
tion, which  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  have  been  polled. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  interested  be- 
cause the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
has  come  out  unanimously  through  Its 
board  of  directors  In  support  of  this  bill, 
so  apparentiy  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  is  not  speaking  for  all  its 
members.  It  is  my  personal  view  that  in 
Oklahoma,  where  literally  hundreds  of 
weekly  newspapers  and  daily  newspapers 
operate,  they  have  been  able  to  live  with 
this  arrangement  in  the  principal  city 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  State.  If  there 
were  anything  predatory  about  it  or 
anything  unfair  to  the  other  competi- 
tors, I  am  sure  we  would  have  heard 
about  it  pretty  strongly  in  the  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  represent  17 
cotmties,  and  I  have  many  weekly  news- 
papers and  a  number  of  daily  newspapers 
who  might  be  said  to  be  in  competition 
with  the  Tulsa  Daily  World,  and  the 


Tulsa  Tribune,  for  the  circulation  areas 
of  those  papers  cover  a  good  part  of  my 
district,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  any 
newspaper  publisher  or  working  news- 
man in  the  17  coimties  I  represent  in 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

I  am  stating  the  Oklahoma  situation. 
I  am  concerned  primarily  about  what 
the  working  newspaper  people  think 
about  tlus  bill  in  the  States  where  this 
arrangement  works  effectively  and  hon- 
esUy  and  aboveboard  in  22  communities. 
That  is  certainly  the  situation  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  not  a 
single  witness  testified  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  22  cities  there  was  any  predatory 
price  fixing? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  imaware  of 
any  advertiser  who  testified  on  that 
point. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  quoted 
at  some  length  from  a  Berkeley  pro- 
fessor who  apparently  is  a  witness 
against  the  bill,  testifying  to  what  is 
wrong  with  it  and  testifying  there  is 
something  imdesirable  about  the  San 
Francisco  arrangement.  It  seems  to  me 
rather  cuilous.  if  this  San  Francisco  ar- 
rangement is  so  bad,  that  we  did  not 
have  some  advertisers  up  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  complzdninj  about  the 
practices  In  San  Francisco,  instead  of  a 
professor  at  Berkeley  setting  himself 
forth  as  a  big  expert  on  this  question. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  come  from  one 
of  the  22  cities,  the  city  of  Honolulu,  and 
I  can  say  that  the  entire  community,  not 
only  of  Honolulu  but  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  supports  this  legislation.  In  fact, 
every  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  re- 
tall  board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Hawaii,  consisting  of  more  than  600 
members,  have  endorsed  this.  They  are 
the  ones  who  pay  the  bill  for  advertising. 
They  are  in  support  of  this  measure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Honolulu  the 
experience  has  been  a  favorable  one  for 
the  advertisers  because  the  price  of  joint 
advertising  actually  has  gone  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  prestigious  support- 
ers or  opponents  for  the  bill,  I  am  per- 
fecUy  willing  to  put  the  supporters  for 
this  bill,  who  include  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  srnd  100 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, up  against  the  Berkeley  professor 
anytime. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  believe  the 
gentieman  may  be  beginning  to  appeal 
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to  me  on  this  legislation,  when  he  points 
out  a  number  of  papers  couid  be  con- 
sidered competitive  with  the  metropoli- 
tan papers  in  Tulsa  which  would  be 
benefited  by  this  bill. 

Would  it  be  the  gentleman's  contention 
that  later  we  can  bring  those  papers  in 
under  this  bill,  in  case  they  get  into 
economic  trouble,  and  thereby  allow 
them  to  avoid  the  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws?  ,  ,„         ,     , 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  The  bUl  speaks  foi 
itself  on  that  point.  If  a  newspaper  is 
a  failmg  newspaper  in  a  community 
where  there  is  another  newspaper  that 
is  wUling  to  enter  into  a  joint  operating 
arrangement  with  it.  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl,  if  it  can  satisfy  the  At- 
torney General  that  the  operating  ar- 
rangement is  in  the  public  interest  and 
is  not  \'iolative  of  the  antitrust  laws,  it 
would  be  eligible  to  come  in  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  future. 

Mr  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Belcher^ 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Edmondson*.  a  question. 
If  the  newspapers  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  represents  should  get  in  trou- 
ble, could  they  not  come  under  the  act 
just  the  same? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  If  they  meet  the 
qualifications  of  the  act  and  could  satis- 
fy the  Attorney  General  that  it  would  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  have  a  joint 
operating  arrangement  approved,  they 
could  come  in  to  it,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  able  to. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  not  so  much  concerned. 

is  he?  ,^      . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  could  not  answer 
for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  that 
subject.  ,    . 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Dennis  > . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  yielding.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
measure. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  so-called  News- 
paper Preservation  Act  is  one  which  has 
given  me  some  difficulty,  since  it  Involves 
a  field  in  which  I  have  no  specialized 
knowledge;  and  in  reading  about  the  bill 
and  the  problem  to  which  it  Is  addressed, 
and  in  listening  to  my  colleagues.  I  have 
read  and  heard  persuasive  arguments  on 
both  sides. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  to  cast  a  vote  and. 
on  balance.  I  have  decided  to  vote  against 
this  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: 

First.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  bill 
and  whatever  the  reasons  for  it,  it  re- 
mains true  that  this  is  special  legislation 
in  favor  of  22  particular  situations, 
granting  to  them  an  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  which  is  not  extended  to 
anyone  else.  Such  a  move  requires  very 
strong  justification. 

Second.  I  am  persuaded  from  my  read- 
ing and  from  the  debate  that  most  of  the 
operating  economies  claimed  for  the  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangement  are 
apparently     permissible     according     to 
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present  law  under  the  court  decree  finally 
entered  in  the  district  court  in  the  Tuc- 
son case,  in  implementation  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  things 
prohibited  seem  to  be  price  fixing  and 
profit  pooling,  and  I  am  not  convmced 
that  these  are  either  necessary  to  eco- 
nomic sur\ival.  or.  in  any  case,  legiti- 
mate. Under  these  circumstances  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  showing  neces- 
sary to  justify  this  special  legislation  has 
been  made  out. 

Third.  I  note,  further,  that  many 
smaller  newspai^ers.  the  American  News- 
paper Guild,  and  al.so  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  its  antitrust  committee 
have  taken  positions  in  opposition  to  this 
bill.  Such  opposition  from  groups  such 
as  these,  which  are  knowledgeable  in  this 
field,  are  quite  persuasive. 

Fourth.  I  not-e,  further,  that  in  my 
own  congressional  district — as  no  doubt 
elsewhere — we  have  notable  cases  where 
two  newspapers  are  published  by  one 
owner,  and  yet  these  papers  maintain 
vigorous  confiicUng  editorial  policies. 
Thus  indicates  that  the  joint  newspaper 
operating  agreement  is  not  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  separate  or  an  in- 
dependent editorial  voice. 

Fifth.  In  f;eneral,  I  believe  in  free 
enterprise  and  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  reasonably  administered, 
which  are  designed  to  preserve  it.  The 
burden  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  want 
a  special  exception;  and  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that,  in  this  instance,  the  burden 
of  proof  has  been  sustained  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  tliis  bill. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to  the 
i:entleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine*. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  page  4  of 
the  committee  report,  they  will  find  there 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunaca).  In  effect.  Mr. 
Matsunac.a  notes  that  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry itself  developed  the  joint  news- 
paper operatins:  aiTangement  some  40 
vears  ago  with  a  twofold  purpose:  first, 
to  reduce  cost:  and,  second,  to  maintain 
editorial  independence. 

The  arrangement  has  resulted  in  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  cost  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplication  of  equipment  and 
manpower. 

I  am  a  casponsor  of  H.R.  8768.  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  partly  because  of  a  specific 
situation  in  my  own  commumty.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

We  have  two  major  newspapers  in  this 
area  The  city  of  Columbus  has  a  popu- 
lation between  500.000  and  600.000.  The 
greater  Columbus  area  has  about  850,000. 
These  two  newspapers  service  this  area. 
The  presses  are  owned  by  the  Dispatch 
Printing  Co..  which  prints  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  having  a  daily  and  a  Sunday 
publication  with  a  circulation  daily  of 
250,000  to  300,000  and  a  Stmday  circu- 
lation in  excess  of  300,000. 

The  other  paper  is  owned  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain.  It  has  a  daily 
newspaper  publishing  6  days  a  week.  The 
circulation  is  about  half  that  of  the  Dis- 
patch Printing  Co. 
I  would  say  to  you.  based  on  the  infor- 


mation available  to  me.  If  this  bill  fails 
there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the 
smaller  paper  would  fail.  This  paper  does 
not  necessarily  support  the  gentleman 
in  the  well.  Nevertheless.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential across  this  Nation,  particularly 
in  large  capital  cities,  that  we  have  two 
editorial  policies  and  two  philosophies 
represented. 

That  is  why  I  feel  this  bill  is  so 
ncccssfiry. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairm?n,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Have  you  had  any 
substantial  complaint  during  the  entire 
time  that  the  arrangement  has  been  in 
elTect  between  the  Dispatch  and  the 
Citizen  about  the  cost  of  the  newspaper 
or  the  cost  of  the  advertising  or  any 
other  complaint  that  you  can  think  of 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  not  only  have  had  no  sub- 
stantial complaint  but  I  have  had  no 
complaints  whatsoever.  This  arrange- 
ment between  the  Citizen  Journal  and 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  .several  years  and  they  are 
able  to  produce  these  two  papers  and 
maintain  their  existence  and  yet  main- 
tain completely  separate  business  poli- 
cies and  completely  separate  editorial 

policies.  ^^   .  ,, 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  genUeman  will  yield  further:  Is  it 
true  that  from  the  capital  city  of  Ohio 
these  newspapers  go  to  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  Ohio  carrying  the  story  of  Ohio 
government  and  other  pertinent  activi- 
ties about  which  the  people  of  Ohio  have 
a  right  to  know. 

Mr  DEVINE.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsttnaga). 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  introducer  of  H.R.  279.  the  so-called 
"Newspaper  Preservation  Act,"  I  rise  in 
its  support.  It  should  be  noted  at  the 
outset  that  more  than  100  members  of 
this    House    have    cosponsored    similar 

bills.  ,  ,  i  V, 

The  underlying  premise  from  w™cn 
H  R  279  proceeds  is  a  simple  one:  That 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours  to  have  more  than  one 
newspaper  editorial  viewpoint  expressed 
in  any  particular  city. 

Unfortunately,  rising  production  costs 
and  increased  competition  for  advertis- 
ing revenues  from  radio  and  television 
have  spelled  disaster  for  many  fine, 
independent  newspapers  in  dozens  of 
major  cities  across  the  country.  As  pop- 
ulation has  shifted  away  from  central 
cities,  the  newspaper  advertising  dollar 
has  shifted  also,  and  suburban  news 
publications  have  profited  at  the  expense 
of  the  major  dailies  in  the  cities. 

These  downward  pressures  on  news- 
paper revenues  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  substantial  rise  in  the  c^  of  pub- 
lishing. The  price  of  manpower,  the  most 
important  cost  involved  in  newspaper 
production,  has  almost  tripled  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Newsprint,  the 
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second  largest  expense  item,  has  more 
thari  doubled  in  price  during  the  same 
period. 

Faced  with  severe  financial  difficulties, 
in  recent  years,  the  independent  news- 
paper publishers  have  had  to  make  a 
choice  among  a  few  bleak  alternatives  in 
order  to  survive.  Some  of  them  who  had 
unrelated  financial  interests  subsidized 
their  newspapers  for  as  long  as  the  other 
resources  held  out.  Others  have  sold 
out— usually  to  another  newspaper  in  the 
same  city.  Still  others  have  merged  with 
other  newspapers,  thereby  achieving  suf- 
ficient economies  through  a  combined 
operation  so  that  both  newspapers  could 
continue  to  be  published  under  a  single 
ownership. 

In  all  of  these  alternatives,  the  con- 
suming public  has  lost  out.  for  it  has 
been  deprived  more  and  more  of  the 
benefits  of  the  wholesomeness  of  rep- 
ortorial  and  editorial  competition. 

A  final  alternative  open  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  failing  newspaper  until  last 
year  was  to  enter  into  a  joint  operating 
agreement  with  another  newspaper,  gen- 
erally in  sound  financial  condition.  These 
agreements  generally  provided  for  use  of 
joint  production  facilities,  joint  distri- 
bution system,  and  joint  advertising 
solicitation,  but  provided  for  the  re- 
t<?ntion  of  separate  and  independent  edi- 
torial policies.  The  two  newspapers 
remained  separate  entities,  competing 
and  operating  as  distinct  news  and  edi- 
torial sources. 

This  final  alternative  was  the  choice 
selected  by  two  leading  dailies,  one  morn- 
ing and  one  afternoon  newspaper,  in  my 
own  city  of  Honolulu.  About  8  years  ago, 
the  morning  paper  found  itself  in  severe 
financial  straits,  and  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  the  afternoon  paper  to 
combine  commercial  operations,  while 
keeping  separate  news-gathering  opera- 
tions, editorial  staffs,  and  ownership.  As 
a  consequence  both  newspapers  have  not 
only  managed  to  survive,  but  by  the  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  joint  operating 
agreement  have  proceeded  actually  to 
improve  editorial  service  to  the  public 
with  enlarged  editorial  budgets. 

The  joint  operating  a^rreement  was  an 
attractive  and  desirable  alternative,  one 
that  had  been  employed  effectively  by 
publishers  in  22  cities,  until  March  10. 
1969.  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  i-uled 
that  such  agreements  were  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  antiti-ust  laws,  in  the  case 
of  Citizen  Publishing  Co.  against  United 
States,  involving  two  daily  newspapers  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.  In  its  decision,  the  Court 
refused  to  consider  the  economic  circiun- 
stances  which  had  led  to  the  agreement 
in  the  first  place.  It  followed  the  prece- 
dent of  an  earlier  case  in  which  the  Court 
declared  that  any  decision  to  consider 
such  economic  factors  would  be — in  the 
Court's  words — "a  fxjlicy  matter  com- 
mitted to  congressional  or  executive  res- 
olution." 

That  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  forced  the  Congress  into  determining 
what  this  coimtry's  policy  should  be — 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  approve  a  limited  exemption 
to  the  antitrust  laws  for  newspapers 
whose  only  chance  of  survival  lies  in  en- 
tering a  joint  operating  agreement.  In- 
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deed,  some  Members  of  Congress  would 
phrase  the  question  differently:  Should 
we  take  necessary  action  to  preserve  a 
free  press,  or  should  we  preserve  the 
technical  sanctity  of  the  antitrust  laws? 
Mr.  Cliairman,  H.R.  279  decides  that 
question  in  favor  of  a  free  press. 

Although  an  exemption  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  shoidd  not  be  allowed  merely 
because  a  particular  industry  says  it 
needs  one.  Congress  has,  over  the  years, 
voted  a  number  of  such  exemptions.  My 
colleagues  know  the  list  as  well  or  better 
than  I — some  small  businesses,  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  certain  labor  union 
activities,  banks,  professional  sports,  and 
others.  In  each  of  these  exemptions,  Con- 
gress decided  tliat  some  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional interest  which  was  involved  was 
more  important  than  keeping  the  anti- 
trust laws  inviolate. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  main- 
taining divergent  newspaper  editorial 
voices  in  our  coimtry's  great  cities  is  as 
much  if  not  more  in  the  national  inter- 
est as  those  activities  which  I  just  men- 
tioned and  which  this  Congress  has 
deemed  worthy  of  safeguarding  by  ex- 
emptions in  our  antitrust  laws. 

Some  critics  of  the  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act  have  voiced  their  fears  with 
respect  to  possible  anticompetitive  effects 
from  the  approval  of  these  joint  operat- 
ing agreements.  Advertisers  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  infiated  rf  tes.  they  say, 
and  the  labor  forces  of  the  two  newspa- 
pers would  be  drastically  cut  to  effect 
economy.  But  these  fears  are  groundless. 
In  the  Tucson  case  itself  the  Supreme 
Court  found  in  fact  that  the  advertising 
rates  of  the  two  newspapers  remained 
reasonable  and  competitive  with  other 
media.  I  know  personally  that  in  Hono- 
lulu, joint  advertising  rates  right  now 
are  actually  lower  than  they  were  before 
the  joint  operating  agreement  was  signed. 
This  perhaps  explains  why  the  various 
chambers  of  commerce  in  Hawaii,  whose 
members  are  vei-y  much  concerned  about 
advertising  rates  and  practices,  have  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  this  bill. 

As  for  labor.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  In- 
terest my  colleagues  to  know  that  all 
labor  and  craft  unions  involved  in  the 
newspaper  industry  in  Hawaii  have 
stanchly  supported  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act.  They  recognize  that  were 
it  not  for  the  1962  joint  operating  agree- 
ment, Honolulu  today  would  have  only 
one  daUy  newspaper,  and  there  would  be 
fewer  jobs  for  those  whose  skills  are 
needed  to  publish  a  dally  metropolitan 
newspaper. 

Mr  Chairman,  H.R.  279  meets  an  ur- 
gent need  by  providing  a  narrow  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  for  a  finan- 
cially failing  newspaper  to  enter  into  a 
joint  operating  agreement  with  a  news- 
paper that  is  not  failing. 

What  this  bill  would  legalize  is  no  more 
than  what  is  allowed  under  existing  law 
to  a  single  owner  of  two  or  more  news- 
papers after  a  fuU  merger.  The  real  and 
important  difference  is  that  the  reading 
public  would  continue  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  competition  between  two  separate 
and  independent  news  presentations  and 
editorial  viewpoints  under  a  joint  oper- 
ating agreement  which  the  bill  would 
legalize. 


In  effect,  therefore,  the  pending  bill 
does  not  violate  but  actually  advances, 
the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  would  in  fact  foster  compe- 
tition in  news  coverage  and  editorial 
views  where  economic  realities  would 
otherwise  force  all  but  one  newspaper 
publisher  out  of  business.  As  a  case  in 
point,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Honolulu  where  the  editorial 
departments  of  the  two  dailies  are  fiercely 
competitive  and  the  quality  of  their  work 
never  before  better.  This  was  the  judg- 
ment expressed  by  the  editors  of  a  com- 
peting monthly  magazine.  Clearly,  then, 
the  proposed  legislation  is  not  designed 
to  perpetuate  mediocrity  in  print,  as  some 
have  claimed.  Many  of  the  newspapers 
that  would  be  saved  by  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act,  including  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  have  been  recognized  for  edi- 
torial excellence  in  national  competition. 
Unless  this  legislation  is  enacted,  many 
of  these  outstanding  newspapers  will  be 
irretrievably  lost.  Such  a  result  would 
clearly  be  against  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  we  are  here  being  forced  into 
making  a  choice  between  preserving  a 
free  press  as  opposed  to  keeping  the 
sanctity  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  a  dem- 
ocratic society  such  as  ours  the  choice 
is  obvious — the  free  press  must  be  pre- 
served. This  is  what  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act  proposes  to  do.  This  is  why 
it  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  ex- 
cellent remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunaca)  and  commend 
him  for  his  leadership  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  a  free  press.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  multiple  voices  of  a  free  press 
in  this  coimtrj-.  I  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  279.  the  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act.  is  imperative. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  a  present  in- 
equity in  the  Federal  antitrust  statutes 
as  the  couits  have  construed  them. 
Presently,  if  a  newspaper  owner  sells  his 
paper  to,  or  merges  it  with,  another 
newspaper  company  in  the  same  city, 
that  new  joint  entity  can  obviously  set 
up  combined  operations  for  ever>'  news- 
ijaper  function.  Not  only  can  all  com- 
mercial activity  be  consolidated,  but 
both  newspapers  can  express  the  same 
editorial  viewpoints  and  carry  much  of 
the  same  news.  Indeed,  the  single  owner- 
ship of  the  two  papers  makes  such  re- 
sult virtually  certain. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  the  news- 
paper in  financial  difficulty  agrees  with 
a  financially  healthy  newspaper  to  share 
commercial  expenses  and  revenues  while 
maintaining  separate  ownership,  news- 
gathering  staffs,  and  editorial  policies, 
the  courts  have  decided  that  there  is  a 
violation  per  se  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Newspaper 
Preser\-ation  Act  would  simply  amend 
the  antitrust  laws  so  that  the  independ- 
ent newspapers  with  joint  commercial 
operating  agreements  would  be  treated 
equally  with  the  product  of  a  newspaper 
merger.  This  is  certainly  a  realistic  step 
to  take,  since  a  joint  operating  agree- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  a  merger  of 
certain  commercial  functions.  Of  course. 
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the  public  benefits  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement because  of  the  preser\-ation 
of  distinct  and  competing  editorial  staffs 
and  news-gathering  organizations. 

In  preserving  this  competition  of 
ideas,  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
is  in  keeping  with  the  finest  purposes  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  it  deserves  our 
favorable  vote. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
"the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rah-s- 

BACK>. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  enacunent  of  H.R. 
279— the  Newspaper  Presenation  Act. 

This  important  measure  will  help  pre- 
serve and  promote  competition  in  ideas 
by  stimulating  editorial  and  repoitorial 
diversity.  Increasingly,  the  newspaper 
industry  is  plagued  with  newspaper  fail- 
ures and  mergers  as  rapidly  rising  costs 
make  it  harder  and  harder  for  publica- 
tions to  survive.  With  each  failure  and 
each  merger,  editorial,  and  reportorial 
voices,  capable  of  curbing  the  trend  to- 
ward monopoly  ixiwer  in  communica- 
ticns.  are  lost. 

The  joint  operating  arrangement  pro- 
vides a  solution  to  this  problem.  By  en- 
gaging in  certain  joint  activities  which 
effect  substantial  cost  savings,  ihc  news- 
papers involved  in  these  joint  arrange- 
ments can  survive  independently,  can 
pursue  separate  editorial  policies,  and 
can  insure  diversity  of  opinion  in  their 
community.  In  other  words,  duplication 
of  equipment  and  manpower  may  be 
eliminated  and  more  efficient  use  of  plant 
facilities  may  be  achieved.  Through  such 
joint  activities,  overhead  may  be  sharply 
reduced  and  financial  stabihty  of  the  pa- 
pers may  be  achieved.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, editorial  and  reportorial  independ- 
ence may  flourish  so  that  the  pubhc  may 
enjoy  competition,  rather  than  monopoly 
in  ideas. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  such  joint  ac- 
tivities, newspapers  in  22  cities  have  in- 
stituted such  arrangements.  Many  of 
these  arrangements  have  been  in  effect 
since  the  depression— a  majority  of  them 
for  over  20  years.  During  this  period,  all 
of  these  arrangements  operated  with,  at 
least,  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws. 

However,  this  reasonable  solution  to 
the  very  real  economic  crisis  in  the  news- 
paper industry  has  been  threatened  by 
the  unjustifiably  restrictive  decision  in 
Citizens  Publishing  Co.  v.  United  States. 
394  US.  131  (1969).  In  the  logic  of  the 
Court,  if  one  of  the  newspapers  had  been 
a  "failing  company"  at  the  time  the  ar- 
rangement, under  scrutiny  there,  was  ef- 
fected, then  it  would  not  have  violated 
the  antitrust  laws.  However,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  apparently  adopted  the 
trial  court's  standard  of  "failure"  stat- 
ing: 

At  the  time  Star  PubUshlng  end  Citizens 
Publishing  entered  Into  the  operating  agree- 
ment, and  at  the  time  the  agreement  be- 
came effective.  Citizen  Publishing  was  not 
then  on  the  verge  of  going  out  of  bualness. 
nor  was  there  a  serious  probability  at  that 
time  that  Citizens  Publishing  would  termi- 
nate Its  business  and  liquidate  Its  assets  un- 
less Star  Publtehlng  and  Citizens  PubUsh- 
lng entered  Into  an  operating  agreement. 


It  departed  from  the  traditional  'fall- 
ing company'  doctrine  and  applied  a 
much  more  restrictive  standard  to  judge 
the  legality  of  the  arrangement.  See 
United  States  v.  Diebold.  369  U.S.  654 
>  1962  > ;  International  Shoe  Co.  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  280  U.S.  291  (1930). 
Given  the  reality  of  competition  for  ad- 
vertising and  circulation  revenues  in  the 
newspaper  indu.stry.  this  decision 
sounded  the  deathknell  for  these  joint 
operating  arrangements  and  foreshad- 
owed the  concomitant  end  of  editorial 
and  reportorial  competition  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cities  across  the 
country.  To  meet  the  threatened  ter- 
mination of  these  arrangements,  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  was  pro- 
posed. 

Tliis  legislation  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  comprehensive  examination.  Hear- 
ings were  held  in  both  the  91st  and  the 
90th  Congre.sscs.  As  a  result  of  this  in- 
tensi\e  scrutiny,  the  legislation  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee represents  a  substantial  improvement 
o^-er  the  bill  as  introduced  and  as  pas.sed 
by  the  other  body.  The  scope  of  the  anti- 
trust exemption  provided  by  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act  has  been  reduced 
and  made  more  precise.  Originally,  the 
predeces.-or  of  this  legislation,  the  Fail- 
ing New^paper  Act,  permitted  any  com- 
bination of  newspapers  if,  at  the  time  the 
transaction  was  undertaken,  not  more 
than  one  of  the  newspapers  involved  was 
a  publication  th?t  wa.s  likely  to  remain 
or  become  a  financially  sound  publica- 
tion. If  adopted,  this  provision  would 
have  given  a  virtual  blank  check  to  news- 
paper mergers  and  would  have  resulted 
in  a  verj'  detrimental  loss  of  editorial 
and  reportorial  diversity.  Now  the  anti- 
trust exemption  contained  in  the  legis- 
lation sanctions  only  a  limited  and  spe- 
cifically designated  number  of  joint  ac- 
tivities involved  in  the  commercial  oper- 
ation of  newspapers.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  makes  it  clear  that  there  may 
be  no  merger,  combination  or  amalga- 
mation of  editorial  or  reportorial  staffs 
and  policies. 

Moreover,  the  legislation  now  distin- 
guishes between  currently  existing  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangements  and 
arrangements  which  may  be  created  in 
the  future.  Recognizing  the  historic  in- 
activity on  the  part  of  the  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  reliance  upon  such  in- 
activity by  various  newspapers  in  effect- 
ing the  currently  existing  joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangements,  the  bill 
provides  a  relatively  more  Liberal  stand- 
ard for  determining  whether  the  tuiti- 
trust  exemption  applies  to  such  arrange- 
ments. Nevertheless,  prospective  avail- 
ability of  the  exemption  has  been  sharply 
restricted  by  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  any  future  Joint 
arrangement  and  by  circumscribing  his 
power  to  consent  through  the  use  of  a 
strict  definition  of  "failing  newspaper. ' 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  as  one  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who, 
I  can  say  without  any  fear  of  contradlf 
tion,  has  had  no  ax  to  grind.  I  do  no; 
have  any  of  the  so-called  joint  operating 
newspapers  within  my  district.  I  have 
felt  no  great  pressures  from  newspapers. 
I  must  say  too,  in  the  beginning,  that 
when  I  first  heard  the  testimony  of  some 


of  the  witnesses  I  had  resenations  about 
this  particular  legislation,  but  I  believe 
that  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, by  some  of  the  amendments  that  it 
has  made  to  the  language  of  the  bill  that 
was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  tlie  other 
body,  has  greatly  improved  the  bill  that 
we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  my 
chairman,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mc- 
culloch) for  the  work  that  they  have 
done,  and  to  say  at  the  outset  that  this 
particular  bill  has  undergone  a  great 
deal  of  consideration,  and  I  submit  I 
think  that  there  have  been  some  sub- 
stantial improvements  that  make  it  a 
meritorious  bill. 

The  history  of  the  newspaper  indus- 
try strikingly  reveals  the  dangerous  trend 
toward  a  complete  elimination  of  com- 
petition between  daily  newspapers  in  the 
same  city.  Prom  1880  to  1968  the  number 
of  cities  with  two  or  more  commercially 
competing  dailies  had  fallen  from  239  to 
45.  While  in  1880  38.3  percent  of  the  cities 
m  this  countrj'  had  only  one  daily  news- 
paper, and  while  there  existed  then  only 
one  city  with  single  ownership  of  two 
newspapers,  in  1968  85.6  percent  of  our 
cities  had  but  one  daily  newspaper. 

The  dangerous  significance  of  this 
trend  becomes  clearly  apparent  when  one 
considers  that  since  1941  there  have  been 
no  newspapers  of  general  content  and 
circulation  successfully  established  in 
cities  of  200.000  or  more.  Whether  caused 
by  rising  costs,  by  the  growth  of  the 
suburbs,  by  increasing  competition  from 
radio  and  television,  or  by  the  changing 
appetite  of  newspaper  readers,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same:  fewer  and  fewer  voices 
to  express  diverse  editorial  and  repor- 
torial voices. 

In  an  open  society  like  ours  such  a 
trend  toward  monopoly  in  communica- 
tions can  only  be  destructive  of  the  free- 
dom upon  which  the  vitality  of  this  Na- 
tion is  based. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act  has  been  attacked  as  special - 
interest  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  newspapers.  I  submit  that  if 
there  is  any  special  interest  served  it  is 
the  special  interest  of  providing  the 
people  served  by  these  newspapers  with 
diversity  in  communications. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  ills 
of  the  newspaper  industry,  but  it  is  much- 
needed  legislation.  It  is  a  reasonable  and 
fair  solution  to  the  complex  problem  of 
accommodating  the  demands  of  commer- 
cial competition  \nith  the  desirability  If 
not  absolute  necessity  in  a  free  society 
for  editorial  and  reportorial  competition. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  changes  have  been 
made  In  this  legislation  In  my  opinion  to 
make  It  meritorious?  Well.  No.  1,  as 
passed  by  the  whole  body,  there  was  a 
very  loosely  worded  definition  of  "failing 
newspaper,"  that  has  been  substantially 
changed  so  that  in  the  case  of  any  kind 
of  a  prospective  application  a  tougher 
deflnJ*'c.j  of  "failing  newspaper"  has 
.<  .  ^f'iedtotheblU. 

Wiiat  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
before  any  future  joint  operating  ar- 
ransements  will  be  permitted,  those 
newspapers  that  want  to  enter  into  this 
kind  of  arrangement  must  go  to  the  At- 
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tomey  General  and  they  must  get  his 
approval — and  the  Attoriiey  General  will 
use  this  stringent  definition  of  a  failing 
newspaper — much  more  stringent  ttian 
the  one  enswjted  in  the  whole  body  to  de- 
termine whether  he  should  approve  of  the 
arrangement. 

Second,  why  do  we  make  a  distinction? 
Nobody  has  answered  that  question- 
why  do  we  make  a  distinction  in  the  case 
of  the  22  joint  operating  arrangements? 
Well,  No.  1 — some  of  them  have  been  in 
existence — one  of  them  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1940  but  the  Department  of 
Justice  did  not  act  for  over  25  years 
while  those  22  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments were  coming  into  existence. 

Now  what  happens  without  some  legis- 
lation in  this  particular  area?  It  means 
that  where  there  is  a  failing  newspaper— 
and  there  are  many  failing  newspapers 
in  these  cities— in  the  case  of  the  Tucson 
paper,  they  lost  their  revenue  for  many 
years  and,  yet,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
hold  that  that  was  a  failing  newspaper. 
But  they  actually  had  losses  and  the 
owner  of  the  paper  was  actually  paying 
some  of  the  costs  out  of  his  own  pocket 
and  was  drawing  no  salary. 

It  means  that  a  newspaper,  a  failing 
newspaper,  would  have  been  permitted  to 
sell  to  an  outside  interest.  But  if  there 
was  no  outside  interest,  then  it  would 
have  been  permitted  to  sell  outright  and 
completely  to  the  other  paper,  if  that 
other  paper  had  been  willing  to  buy  it, 
which  it  probably  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  do. 

What  is  the  end  result  of  this?  It  means 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  com- 
petition becaase  then  there  would  be  one 
single  owner  instead  of  two  owners  with 
diverse  editorial  policies.  This  is  the 
reason  for  this  legislation. 

But,  bear  in  mind,  we  are  not  making 
any  great  exemption,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
spective application.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
making  a  distinction  as  to  these  22  exist- 
ing arrangements  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  did  not  do  anything  for 
about  25  years. 

This  particular  legislation  specifically 
provides — and  this  is  something  we  did 
in  the  House,  the  Senate  did  not  have 
this  language  in  it — we  specifically  pro- 
vide there  must  be  separate  reportorial 
staffs  and  separate  editorial  staffs  plus 
separate  editorial  policies.  This  is  an- 
other thing  that  I  think  has  substantially 
improved  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BEliCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  think  the  reason 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  waited  for  25  years  to  file 
that  suit  is — and  I  represented  Tulsa 
during  the  18  years  in  which  one  of  these 
operations  have  been  operating  between 
the  World  and  the  Tribune — and  I  have 
never  had  in  the  18  years  one  single 
letter  from  anybody  complsilning  about 
that  operation.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  Department  of  Justice  never  got  In- 
terested— because  nobody  ever  com- 
plained about  it.  If  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  that  kind  of  an  operation, 
most  certainly  you  would  have  found 
people  complaining  about  it. 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Not  only  that^-and 
I  thank  the  gentleman— but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  in  appearing  before  our  com- 
mittee recognized  exactly  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  in  arguiiig  that  trouble 
damages  should  not  be  permitted 
against  those  existing  arrangements. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Cahfornia.  I.  too, 
would  like  to  Join  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  joint  operating 
agreement  was  prohibited,  not  permitted 
to  proceed  in  our  city  as  is  currently  the 
case,  where  we  have  two  newspapers  with 
two  entirely  different  and  distinct  edi- 
torial policies,  we  would  either  have  one 
newspaper  or  we  would  have  two  news- 
papers ouTied  by  one  firm.  So  in  our  ex- 
perience the  utilization  of  this  joint  op- 
erating agreement  has  worked  well.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  allay  any  con- 
cern there  may  be  that  this  kind  of  op- 
eration could  be  prohibited  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Justice  Department. 

For  that  reason,  based  upon  our  own 
experience  in  San  Francisco,  I  join  with 
my  many  colleagues  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  the 
many  constructive  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative record.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  concerning  section  4(a). 

With  respect  to  the  standard  in  sec- 
tion 4(a),  do  I  correctly  understand  the 
bill,  in  concluding  that  by  employing  the 
term  "financially  sound  publication"  as 
to  existing  joint  operating  arrangements 
a  court  would  not  look  only  to  imminency 
of  failure  as  the  proper  test,  but  rather 
would  look  to  the  prospects  of  success 
as  revealed  by  such  factors  as  declining 
income  or  net  losses,  accounting  ratios 
such  as  net  income  as  a  percentage  of 
invested  capital,  and  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  income,  gross  income  as  a  per- 
centage of  invested  capital,  curent  as- 
sets to  current  habilities.  and  other  such 
ratios  which  bear  upon  financial  stabil- 
ity? In  addition,  that  a  court  should  con- 
sider long-term  indebtedness,  declining 
circulation  trends,  increased  costs,  in- 
creased advertising  and  circulation  rates 
without  corresponding  increases  in  in- 
come, declining  trends  in  percentage  of 
newspaper  columns  used  for  advertising 
purposes,  extent  of  investment  required 
for  fixed  assets,  adverse  legal  develop- 
ments, and  financial  instability  shown 
by  reliance  upon  stockholders  or  parent 
companies  rather  than  inherent  strength 
of  the  publication  Itself. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  that  interpretation? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  would  say  that  is 
correct,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  sec- 
tion 4(a)  is  the  retroactive  section  and 
would  not  apply  to  future  arrangements, 


which  would  come  under  the  definition 
of  failing  newspaper,  which  appears  in 
the  preceding  section. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  full  support  for  H.R.  279, 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  and  to 
urge  favorable  action  by  the  House  of 
Flepresentatives  on  this  important  legis- 
lation today.  Last  year  I  joined  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  measure  before  us  to- 
day because  of  my  sincere  belief  that  such 
action  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 

I  am  certain  that  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  tragic  loss  of  many  excellent  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  during 
the  past  several  years.  Rising  produc- 
tion costs  and  increasing  competition 
from  other  news  media  have  placed  a 
great  many  newspapers  in  such  critical 
financial  straits  that  in  many  cities  only 
one  daily  newspaper  has  survived;  whUe 
in  others  the  existing  dailies  have  merged 
under  one  ownership.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
paper  that  dies  takes  with  it  a  separate 
editorial  voice — and  this  Nation  is  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  this  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. If  the  present  trend  continues  un- 
abated, there  is  a  danger  that  no  city 
in  the  United  States  vail  have  more  than 
one  printed  news  and  editorial  voice. 

In  22  U.S.  cities,  however,  newspaper 
publisliers  have  develoi^ed  what  has,  in 
my  judgment,  proved  to  be  a  \iable  and 
reasonable  solution  to  the  foregoing  eco- 
nomic dilemma.  They  ha\e  entered  into 
agreements  with  other  publishers  in  the 
same  ci^y  to  combine  their  commercial 
and  production  facilities,  while  fully 
maintaining  their  separate  editorial 
policies  and  separate  ownership. 

Although  such  joint  operating  agree- 
ments have  survived  an  average  period 
of  over  20  years  and  have  thus  afforded 
their  reading  population  with  the  diver- 
sity of  editorial  and  news  presentation 
so  important  to  an  informed  public,  they 
are  now  faced  with  dissolution  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  1969  Supreme  Court  decision 
declaring  one  such  joint  agreement  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws. 

In  this  decision,  affecting  a  Tucson. 
Ariz.,  agreement,  the  Court  did  not  ad- 
dress itself  to  any  of  the  economic  con- 
siderations which  led  to  the  agreement 
or  which  would  result  from  a  dissolution 
of  the  joint  operating  arrangement.  In 
basing  its  decision  on  a  narrow  reading 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Court  declared 
such  economic  considerations  to  be  out- 
side the  province  of  the  courts  and  a  mat- 
ter to  be  decided  by  congressional  or  Ex- 
ecutive action. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
decide  this  policy  question  in  a  manner 
which,  by  preserving  news  competition 
in  at  least  22  cities,  is  fully  in  line  with 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  our  Nation's 
antitrust  laws.  H.R.  279  would  grant  a 
limited  exemption  in  the  antitrust  laws 
to  legalize  the  existing  Joint  operating 
agreements  and  would  allow  future 
agreements  between  viable  and  fsdling 
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newspapers  upon  approval  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  threat  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  problems  confronting  the 
newspaper  industry  as  well  as  of  a  failure 
by  the  House  to  act  today  in  response 
to  the  1969  Supreme  Court  decision  is 
felt  quite  keenly  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  two  separate  and  distinct 
editorial  voices — in  the  Birmingham 
News  and  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 
These  two  papers  were  in  complete  com- 
petition— commercial  and  editorial — up 
until  1950.  However,  in  the  late  1940's. 
the  News  began  to  materially  increase 
Its  circulation,  while  the  Post-Herald 
was  unable  to  keep  pace.  As  the  News 
increased  its  circulation,  it  obtained 
more  advertising.  The  Post  lost  adver- 
tisers as  it  fell  behind  in  circulation. 
Soon  the  limited  profits  of  the  Post 
turned  into  substantial  losses.  And.  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  expense  of  news- 
paper production — with  tremendous  in- 
creases in  the  costs  of  newsprint  and  of 
labor — the  News  had  only  modest  profits- 

At  the  same  time,  the  newspapers  in 
Birmingham,  as  in  all  other  sections  of 
the  countrj',  were  meeting  increased 
competition  for  advertising  revenue 
from  broadcastmg — radio  and  televi- 
sion— magazines,  and  the  suburban 
press. 

It  was  during  this  financial  .squeeze 
that  the  Post  and  the  News  entered  into 
a  joint  operating:  arrangement.  This  ar- 
rangement recognized  that  Birmingham 
could  not  support  two  competing  papers, 
but  while  the  two  newspapers  could  no 
longer  compete  commercially,  they 
could  provide  for  continued  competition 
in  news  and  editorial  opinion.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  situation,  the  papers  have 
merged  commercially,  yet  the  Post  has 
complete  control  over  its  news  and  edi- 
torial content,  and  the  News  has  like 
controls  in  its  paper. 

Maybe,  if  this  were  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  we  in  Birmingham 
would  have  complete  competition  be- 
tween our  two  papers,  or  mayl)e  even  a 
third  or  fourth  daily  paper.  But  that  is 
just  not  the  case  today,  nor  is  there  any 
indication  that  the  future  offers  any 
hope  for  a  revival  of  big-city  news- 
papers. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  maintain 
those  editorial  voices  we  still  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have.  We.  in  Birming- 
ham, do  not  believe  that  we  would  be 
better  off  Lf  the  Post  and  News  were  re- 
quired to  break  up  their  joint  operating 
arrangement — as  apparently  is  required 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  pursuant 
to  the  decision  in  the  Tucson  case.  If  this 
should  occur  in  Birmingham,  we  fear  the 
result  would  be  only  one  paper,  or  the 
morning  and  evening  papers  owned  by 
one  publisher.  We  have  little  hope  that 
a  new  newspaper  would  fill  the  void  left 
by  a  closing  or  merger,  since  we  are  all 
too  aware  of  the  results  of  the  attempt 
at  starting  a  paper  in  Atlanta  a  few 
years  back.  The  people  of  Birmingham 
think  they  are  better  off  today  than  they 
would  be  if  the  joint  operation  were 
terminated. 

I  firmly  believe  this  Nation  finds  its 
strength  in  the  free  confrontation  of 


widely  differing  ideas.  The  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  is,  in  my  judgment,  ur- 
gently needed  to  assure  the  separate 
news  and  editorial  voices  in  our  Nation's 
newspapers.  In  this  important  sense  it 
will  preserve,  rather  than  adversely  af- 
fect, free  competition.  It  would  seem 
proper  to  me,  furthermore,  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  should  be  so  written  as  to 
take  into  account  the  effect  of  their  en- 
forcement upon  the  public,  particularly 
in  such  a  vital  area  as  the  newspaper 
mdustrj'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
this  and  similar  bills  by  over  100  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  well 
as  the  favorable  action  already  taken  by 
the  Senate  on  its  Newspaper  Pi-eserva- 
tion  bill  iS.  1520)  clearly  indicates  the 
extent  of  concern  in  the  Congress  about 
this  matter.  This  legislation  is  also  en- 
dorsed by  both  the  administration  and 
the  House  leadership.  I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  that  my  colleagues  join  me  to- 
day in  giving  a  firm  stamp  of  approval  to 
tliis  important  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Feichan  i  , 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States,  as 
embodied  in  the  Sherman  .Act.  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  the  Robin.-^on-Patman  Act,  and  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act  are  designed  to 
guarantee  to  the  public  the  natural  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  competitive 
marketplace.  Elxemptions  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  should  only  be  sanctioned 
where  the  public  interest  would  be  seri- 
ously threatened  by  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  traditional  antitrust  concepts. 
Congress,  witliin  its  wisdom,  has  granted 
such  exemptions  most  sparingly,  for  in- 
stance, the  pooling  of  separate  rights  in 
the  telecasting  of  professional  sports 
events,  the  merging  of  professional  foot- 
ball clubs,  the  failing  of  banks,  and  cer- 
tain activities  of  labor  organizations, 
small  businesses,  and  agricultural  coop- 
eratives. No  substantial  evidence  has 
been  produced  to  justify  the  sweeping 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  which 
would  result  from  enactment  of  this  bill. 
In  my  testimony  before  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Judiciarj-  Committee,  I 
stated  that  any  legislation  granting  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  for 
newspapers  must  be  carefully  drawn  so 
that  the  public  interest  will  not  be  en- 
dangered through  practices  traditionally 
prohibited  by  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  its  present  form,  this  bill  would 
grant  too  broad  and  indefinite  an  ex- 
emption. 

HJl.  279  would  permit  price-fixing, 
profit  pooling  and  market  allocation  be- 
tween publications  entering  into  joint 
operating  agreements.  The  Sherman 
Act  has  continuously  struck  down  these 
activities  as  per  se  violations  of  its  pro- 
visions. No  evidence  has  been  presented 
which  demonstrates  that  price  fixing 
and  profit  pooling  are  necessary  to  the 
successful  joint  operation  of  newspapers. 
Permitting  joint  printing,  production, 
distribution,  business  departments,  and 
advertising  rates  should  be  sufficient  to 
assure  the  viability  of  the  newspapers 


involved.  Tlie  guidelines  set  forth  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Citizens  Publishing 
Co.  V.  United  States.  394  U.S.  131  (1969) 
do  not  forbid  such  activities.  Signifi- 
cantly, there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  the 
present  joint  operations  would  not  op- 
erate profitably  within  the  confines  of 
the  Court's  decision. 

Moreover,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  successful 
operation  of  small  weekly  newspapers 
soliciting  advertising. 

The  definition  of  a  failing  newspaper 
as  a  publication  which  is  in  probable 
danger  of  financial  failure  is  not  spe- 
cific enough  adequately  to  protect  the 
public  from  joint  activities  between  tra- 
ditional competitors  where  one  news- 
paper is  experiencing  financial  difficulty 
because  of  poor  management.  The  ex- 
emption should  be  confined  to  newspa- 
pers which  would  actually  cease  to  func- 
tion without  entering  into  a  joint  agree- 
ment. A  publication,  initially  realizing 
that  it  may  lose  money,  frequently  will 
be  sold  to  a  tliird  party  who  feels  that 
he  can  compete  effectively  in  the  mar- 
ket. Allowing  such  a  publication  to  en- 
ter into  a  joint  agreement  at  the  point 
of  probable  danger  of  financial  failure 
does  not  serve  the  public  interest. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  defeat  of 
H.R. 279. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  a  diversity  of  editorial  opinion.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  free  enter- 
prise is  always  easier  to  defend  in  theon-' 
than  it  is  in  practice.  Like  the  people 
who  advocate  open  occupancy,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  next  door,  many  of  the  pub- 
lishers who  advocate  this  bill  sermonize 
against  all  kinds  of  interferences  with 
the  free  market — until  their  ox  is  gored. 
Tlie  Newspaper  Presei-vation  Act  is  bad 
legislation.  It  is  special  interest  legis- 
lation, and  sets  an  unwise  precedent  by 
creating  a  special  exception  for  monopo- 
listic, anticompetitive  practices — an  ex- 
ception which  this  House  will  be  pres- 
sured to  follow  for  other  industries. 

H  R.    279    NOT    NECES.S.\Ry    VNDER    E-XISTING    L.\W 

The  Newspaper  Presenation  Act, 
formerly  called  the  Failing  Newspaper 
Act,  was  ill-conceived  from  the  outset. 
The  bill  was  originally  introduced  in 
reaction  to  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Citizen  Publishing  Co.  v.  U.S..  394 
U.S.  131  (19691.  That  deci.Mon  affirmed 
the  finding  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  Arizona,  280  F.  Supp.  978  iD.  Ariz., 
1968),  which  held  that  a  joint  operating 
agreement  between  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  vio- 
lated the  antitrust  laws. 

But  the  agreement  which  was  struck 
down  by  the  Court  was  the  most  aggra- 
vated kind  of  anticompetitive  behavior.  It 
Included  profit  pooling — which  has  long 
been  corisidered  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  280  P.  Supp.  at  980-81. 
It  specifically  contemplated  price-fixing 
by  the  newspapers  involved,  180  F.  Supp. 
at  982 — finding  of  fact  No.  38.  It  was  in- 
tended to,  and  did,  insure  that  the  two 
newspapers  involved  could  control  entry 
into  the  daily  newspaper  business  in  Tuc- 
son. 280  P.  Supp.  at  983 — finding  of  fact 
No.  49.  The  Citizen  Publishing  case  also 
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involved  an  illegal  acquisition  of  one  of 
the  newspapers  involved  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  other  in  direct  violation 
of  the  antimerger  provisions  of  the  Cel- 
ler-Kefauver Act.  In  short,  the  activities 
found  illegal  in  the  Citizen  case  were  the 
most  heinous  and  obvious  kind  of  anti- 
trust violations.  And  it  was  these  activ- 
ities which  the  Supreme  Court  found 
illegal. 

Under  the  Supreme  Com-t's  decision  in 
Citizen,  any  number  of  joint  activities 
are  still  entirely  legal  and  proper.  The 
decree  permits  joint  printing;  joint  dis- 
tribution; joint  clerical  and  administra- 
tive staffs;  an  optional,  fully  cost-Justi- 
fied combination  advertising  rate;  allo- 
cation   of    markets;    a    joint    Sunday 
edition;   and  a  single  advertising  staff 
to  handle  combination  advertising.  In 
light   of   the  seriousness   of   the   anti- 
competitive practices  involved  In  Citi- 
zen   Publishing,    and    in    light   of    the 
wide  latitude  which  the  Court  left  for 
legal  joint  activities,  the  argument  by 
sponsors    of    this    bill    that    the    Coiu't 
adopted  a  "narrow  reading  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  the  Citizen  Publishing  Co. 
case,"  is  totally  unconvincing.  Far  from 
a  narrow  reading,  the  Comt  took  care  to 
condemn  only  the  most  offensive  anti- 
competitive    activities — profit     pooling, 
price  fixing,  and  market  allocation.  It  left 
a  wide  field  for  legitimate  joint  activities 
which   were    not    intended    to  promote 
monopoly  power  and  which  do  not  do 
so.  Admittedly  it  did  not  do  what  this 
bill  seeks  to  do;  namely,  give  newspapers 
a   virtual   "pass'    through   to   antitrust 
laws.  It  is  argued  that  no  one  is  against 
this  bill.  Well  the  AFLr-CIO  is  against  it, 
the  Newspaper  Guild  is  against  it,  and  so 
is  the  public  interest.  I  include  a  letter 
from  the  AFL-CIO  to  that  effect: 

AFL-CIO, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Abner  J.  Mikva, 
U.S.  House  of  Representative", 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  On  July  8,  1970.  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlves  Is  scheduled  to 
consider  HR.  279.  the  "Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act." 

H.R.  279  Is  designed  to  legalize  Joint  pub- 
lishing arrangements  between  newspapers  In 
Tucson.  Arizona  and  22  other  cities.  Al- 
though the  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
provide  for  diversity  of  news  coverage  and 
Ideological  viewpoint,  this  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  a  retroactive  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws'  prohibitions  against 
price-flxing.  profit-pooling  and  market- 
splitting. 

We  do  not  believe  that  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  is  Justifiable  or  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objectives  which  Joint  op- 
erating arrangements  seek  to  accomplish. 
The  greater  economies  result  from  merged 
printing  and  distribution  facilities  and  the 
courts  have  found  that  this  Is  not  forbidden 
by  the  antltrxist  laws.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
the  exemption  is  without  danger  to  Inde- 
pendence of  news  coverage  and  ideological 
viewpoint,  as  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
contend. 

In  October  1969  the  8th  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  ATL-CIO  adopted  a  res- 
olution stating  the  opposition  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  to  "enactment  of  the  broad,  unneceaearv- 
unregulated  and  perpetual  antitrust  Immu- 
nity of  the  newspaper  preservation  bill."  This 
resolution  confirmed  a  position  taken  two 
years  earlier  by  the  AFL-CIO  on  similar  leg- 
islation. I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  8th  Constitu- 


tional Convention  In  Atlantic  City,  New  Jer- 
sey on  October  6,  1969. 

i  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  make 
known  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  strong  objections  of  the  ATL- 
CIO  to  HR.  279  and  the  fact  that  we  believe 
that  this  bill,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  "news- 
paper enrichment  WU",  should  be  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

ANDRTW  J.  BlXMn-LEB, 

Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

-AFL-CIO  Resolution — Netwspapee  ANTrrRt:ST 
Exemption 
The  U.S.  Federal  Courts.  Including  the  Su- 
preme Court,  have  found  the  price-fixing, 
profit-pooling  and  market-splitting  provi- 
sions of  a  Joint  publishing  arrangement  be- 
tween two  newspapers  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
to  be  In  violation  of  the  nation's  antitrust 
laws  and  ordered  the  Joint  arrangement  mod- 
ified to  eliminate  those  provisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  further  ruled  that  the 
Tucson  papers'  anticompetitive  operations 
could  not  be  Justified  imder  the  "Falling 
Company"  doctrine  since  one  of  the  papers 
was  not  "on  the  verge  of  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, nor  W.1S  there  a  serlotis  probablUty" 
that  one  would  "terminate  its  business  and 
Ilquid.-\te  its  assets  '  unless  it  Joined  with  its 
competitor. 

Newspaper  publishers  involved  In  joint 
publishing  arrangements  in  Tucson  and  22 
other  U.S  cities  for  more  than  two  years 
have  been  attempting  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  grant  them  unregulated,  retroactive 
and  perpetvial  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws'  prohibitions  against  price-fixing, 
profit-pooling  and  market-splitting.  (Bills  to 
accomplish  this  now  before  Congress  are  S. 
1520  and  H.R.  279,  titled  the  "Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  "  Pjedeceesor  blUs  before  the 
90th  Congress  were  S.  1312  and  H.R.  7446 
known  as  the  "Palling  Newspaper  Act.") 

These  publishers  also  are  asking  Congress 
for  a  special  definition  of  "Falling  Company" 
as  It  applies  to  a  newspaper:  one  which,  "re- 
gardless of  its  ownership  or  afflllatlons.  ap- 
pears unlikely  to  remain  or  become  a  finan- 
cially sound  publication." 

These  same  publishers  In  more  than  30 
days  of  hearings  before  the  antitrust  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  have  failed 
to  demonstrate  that  price-fixing,  profit-pool- 
ing and  market-splitting  are  \-ltal  to  con- 
tinued publication  of  more  than  one  news- 
paper m  the  23  cities  in  which  Joint  pub- 
lishing arrangements  exist. 

Jointly  operating  publishers  in  more  can- 
did days  have  stated,  however,  that  the 
greatest  economies  of  Joint  publishing  are 
had  from  merged  printing  and  distribution 
facilities,  which,  the  Courts  have  pointed 
out.  are  not  forbidden  by  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  proposed  anti- 
trust exemption  Is  to  preserve  diversity  of 
news  coverage  and  ideological  viewpoint,  but 
neither  the  bills  now  before  Congress  nor 
their  predecessors  carry  any  guarantee  of 
such  diversity. 

Newspaper  combinations  Involving  such 
close  community  of  economic  Interest  as 
price-fixing  and  profit  pooling  have  resulted 
largely  in  less  diversity  of  news  coverage  and 
muted  expressions  of  Ideological  differences, 
while  virtually  precluding  establishment  of 
newspapers  which  would  provide  true  diver- 
sity and  commercial  competition. 

The  1967  AFL-CIO  Convention  went  on 
record  during  the  90th  Congress  "strongly 
opposing"  enactment  of  S.  1312  and  its  com- 
panion bill  H.R.  7446,  known  as  the  Failing 
Newspaper  Act.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  The  8th  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  AFL-CIO  opposes  enactment 
of  the  broad,  unneceesary.  unregulated  and 
perpetual  antitrust  immunity  for  the  busi- 
ness practices  of  the  newspaper  Industry  em- 
bodied in  the  Newspaper  Preservation  bill. 
S.  1520  and  H.R.  279. 


And  further,  this  Convention  calls  upon 
affiliates  to  use  all  means  at  their  disposal  to 
inform  tuilon  members  everywhere  of  the 
nature  of  this  antitrust  exemption  continue 
to  convey  to  Congress  our  opposition  to  pas- 
sage of  the  measure. 

FAILING    NrWSPAPERS    ALRE.fDV    PROTECTED 

The  sponsors  of  this  special  interest 
legislation — designed  to  protect  the 
newspapers  in  22  cities  which  alreadj- 
have  joint  operating  agreements  even  if 
they  purposely  violate  the  antitrust 
laws — do  not  say  much  about  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  publications  they 
are  seeking  to  shelter  here.  In  its  former 
incarnation,  this  bill  was  called  the  Fail- 
ing Newspaper  Act.  There  are  two  very 
good  reasons  why  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
did  not  call  it  the  Failing  Newspaper  Act 
when  it  was  reintroduced  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

In  the  first  place,  these  newspapers 
which  are  now  party  to  joint  operating 
agreements  have  made  no  showing  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  failing.  The  financial 
data  obtained  by  the  committee  has 
been — by  agreement  with  the  newspapers 
involved — ^kept  secret.  In  the  absence  of 
a  compelling  showing  of  the  threat  of 
failure,  this  House  should  be  most  skepti- 
cal of  inferring  that  the  danger  of  news- 
paper failure  is  the  real  motive  behind 
this  bill.  In  any  case,  HJR.  279  does  not 
even  require  that  a  newspaper  be  failing 
in  order  to  justify  a  joint  operating 
agreement  which  includes  profit  pooling, 
price-fixing  and  market  allocation.  Most 
of  the  joint  agreements  how  in  effect 
were  made  in  earlier  years  and  under 
different  economic  circumstances  than 
prevail  today.  Moreover,  15  of  the  news- 
papers involved  are  not  lonely,  one-city 
publications,  but  affiliates  of  massive 
newspaper  chains  like  Hearst,  Knight, 
Newhouse,  and  Scripps-Howard. 

Indeed,  the  widespread  support  which 
this  measure  has  amassed  is  much  more 
a  measure  of  the  "clout"  of  these  nation- 
wide newspaper  chains  than  it  is  of  the 
failing  economic  condition  of  the  papers 
involved. 

The  second  reason  that  this  bill  could 
not  and  cannot  be  sold  as  an  aid  to  fail- 
ing newspapers  is  that  the  antitrust  laws 
alreadj'  contain  a  judicially  created  ex- 
ception for  businesses  wliich  are  in  dire 
economic  condition.  Indeed,  it  was  this 
very  exception  which  the  defendants  in 
Citizen  Publishing  tried  unsuccessfuUy 
to  use  as  a  defense.  The  Supreme  Court 
specifically  cited  the  district  court's 
finding  that: 

Citizen  Publishing  was  not  then — at  the 
time  the  Joint  operating  agreement  was  en- 
tered— on  the  verge  of  going  out  of  business, 
nor  was  there  a  serious  probability  at  that 
time  that  Citizen  Publishing  would  terminate 
its  business.  .  .  .  (CitiipTi  Publishing  Co.  v. 
U.S..  Slip  Opinio:!   at  5-6  1 

PROPOSED  Jt'STiriCATIONS  NOT  CONVINCING 

The  supporters  of  H.R.  279  offer  two 
justifications  for  this  otherwise  extraor- 
dinary exemptions  from  the  Federal  an- 
titrust laws.  They  argue,  first,  that  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  279  will  allow  the  44  news- 
papers in  22  cities  which  are  now  parties 
to  joint  operating  agreements  to  con- 
tinue to  "compete  "  in  the  realm  of  edito- 
rial policy,  news  coverage,  and  idea  dis- 
semination. Tliey  argue,  second,  that  the 
bill  will  allow  newspapers  which  experi- 
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ence  financial  difficulties  in  tne  tuture  to 
enter  joint  operating  agreements,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
thus  spare  the  Nation  the  loss  of  still 
further  newspapers. 

The  fact  that  joint  operating  agree- 
ments would  allow  editorial  and  news 
competition  does  not  mean  that  it  would 
guarantee  such  competition.  In  fact,  the 
likelihood  is  that  editorial  and  news  com- 
petition will  be  reduced  by  this  bill, 
rather  than  promoted.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  while  H.R.  279  would  guaran- 
tee the  existence  of  two  newspapers— 
although  not  pruaranteeing  two  Independ- 
ent editorial  or  news  policies— It  would 
virtually  insure  that  there  are  no  more 
thai!  two  newspapers  in  any  city  where 
a  joint  operating  agreement  is  in  effect. 
Thus  two  existing  papers  in  any  city 
where  a  joint  operating  agreement  now 
applies  can  dUlde  markets,  pool  profits, 
and  fix  prices  in  such  a  way  that  they 
absolutely  preclude  the  entry  of  any  new 
comoetitors.  Indeed,  this  was  the  stated 
objective  of  the  Tucson  agreement,  and 
that  was— the  court  found— its  precise 
effect.  Having  the  market  and  the  profits 
neatly  divided  among  themselves,  they 
will  insure  that  their  comfortable  ar- 
rangement is  not  upset  by  any  upstart 
newcomers.  The  almost  inevitable  effect 
is  to  guarantee  their  comfort  at  the  ex- 
pense of  potential  competition. 

The  proponents  of  this  special  interest 
legislation  would  like  to  wrap  themselves 
in  the  mantle  of  the  first  amendment- 
just  as  the  defendants  in  Citizens  Pub- 
lishing Co.  tried  to  do.  The  Supreme 
Court  would  not  buy  this  phony  justifica- 
tion I  do  not  believe  that  this  House 
should  either.  The  Court  said,  ciUng  an 
earlier  decision  in  Associated  Press  v. 
Lr.S..326U.S.  1,  20: 

The  First  Amendment,  far  from  providing 
an  argument  against  application  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  here  provides  powerful  reasons  to 
the  contrary.  The  Amendment  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  information  from  diverse  and 
antagonistic  sources  Is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public,  that  a  free  press  is  a 
condition  of  a  free  society.  Surely  a  command 
that  the  government  Itself  shall  not  Impede 
the  free  flow  If  Ideas  does  not  afford  non- 
governmental comblnaUons  a  refuge  if  they 
impose  restraints  upon  that  constltutlonar.y 
guaranteed  freedom.  Freedom  to  publish 
means  freedom  for  all  and  not  for  some. 
Fre«lom  to  publish  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  but  freedom  to  combine  to 
keep  others  from  publishing  Is  not.  Freedom 
of  the  press  from  governmental  Interference 
under  the  First  Amendment  does  not  sanc- 
tion repression  of  that  freedom  by  private 
interests.  The  First  Amendment  affords  not 
the  slightest  support  for  the  contention  that 
a  combination  to  restrain  trade  In  news  and 
views  has  any  constitutional  immunity. 
^Citizen  Publishing  Co.  v.  U.S..  slip  opinion 
at  IS.) 

The  second  justification  of  proponents 
of  this  bill  is  no  more  convincing  than 
the  first.  The  fact  that  some  failing  news- 
papers will  be  allowed,  with  the  Attorney 
General's  consent,  to  enter  joint  operat- 
ing agreements  will  not  guarantee  the 
survival  of  any  publication.  In  fact,  by 
encouraging  this  kind  of  artificial  shelter 
from  the  competition  of  the  newspaper 
marketplace,  the  potential  antitrust  ex- 


emption may  be  a  positive  detriment  to 
the  newspaper  business.  It  will  keep  alive 
old,  tired,  noncompetitive  newspapers  at 
the  expense  of  other  new,  more  vigorous 
potential  entrants  into  the  market. 

H.R.     2-9     IS    ONLY    THE     BEGINNING 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  predict  that 
the  special  exemption  which  we  are 
creating  in  H.R.  279  is  only  the  beginning. 
If  this  bill  passes,  it  will  create  a  new 
class  of  industry— a  class  of  industry 
which  is  exempt  from  the  long-standing 
rule  of  a  capitalistic  economy :  that  over 
the  long  term,  the  consumer  will  benefit 
most  by  vigorous  but  fair  economic  com- 
petition among  producers.  This  rule  ap- 
plies as  well  to  producers  of  news  and 
advertising— to  newspapers— as  to  pro- 
ducers of  automobiles,  aircraft,  breakfast 
cereals,  computers,  or  any  of  a  thousand 
products  and  services. 

As  soon  as  tlus  exemption  is  written 
into  the  law  on  the  basis  of  the  special 
position  of  the  newspaper  industry,  we 
will  be  hearing  from  the  automobUe  in- 
dustry, which  is  also  special.  Next  from 
the  textile  industry,  which  is  also  special. 
Then  from  the  defense  industry,  then 
from  oil  industry,  then  from  the  mining 
Industry,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Every 
conceivable  industry  can  make  an  argu- 
ment about  why  it  is  special.  If  it  is  not 
under  the  first  amendment,  it  will  be  on 
grounds  of  national  defense,  or  economic 
welfare,  or  foreign  competition.  We  are 
opening  a  Pandora's  box  with  this  bill. 
I  dare  say  that  there  will  be  members 
of  this  House  and  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  who  will  come  to  regret  the 
day  that  the  first  exception  was  made,  for 
it  opens  the  door  to  all  the  others. 

To  me  the  acid  test  of  whether  tliis  bill 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry as  a  whole — or  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  44  newspapers  in  22  cities — is  the 
reaction  of  the  little  guy,  the  small  pub- 
lisher. And  in  my  experience  the  small 
publishers  consider  this  bill  as  special 
interest  legislation  for  the  big  guy.  What 
is  almost  as  important  is  the  effect  which 
this  bill  will  have  on  entry  into  the  mar- 
ket by  those  who  may  not  even  be  com- 
petitors or  potential  competitors  at  pres- 
ent. What  we  are  sanctioning  here  are 
agreements  which  will  allow  those  pub- 
lications which  already  exist  to  continue 
existing  and  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
new  competition  to  arise.  We  are  doing 
nothing  to  insure  that  real  competition— 
either  economic  or  editorial — is  fostered 
and  encouraged. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  free  enter- 
prise is  a  hard  way  to  go.  Sc«ne  enter- 
prises will  fall  by  the  way.  But  the  genius 
of  the  system  is  that  it  lets  the  people 
decide  who  should  serve  them.  When  we 
leave  that  guiding  fundamental,  whether 
by  licensing  or  by  allowing  or  encourag- 
ing monopoly  to  exist,  we  look  only  to 
the  impact  on  the  pockets  of  those  in- 
volved. This  may  be  good  legislation  for 
the  profits  of  the  44  newspapers  involved. 
It  is  very  bad  for  the  people.  I  will  vote  no. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Zion). 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest 
in  this  legislation,  the  bill  HJl.  279,  re- 
lates to  the  preservation  and  survivaJ,  if 


you  will,  of  two  outstanding  dally  news- 
papers published  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  serve.  I  share  with  my 
good  friends,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Devine),  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Railsback),  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii,  the  same  interest  they  have,  in 
that  these  papers  are  in  the  district 
which  I  serve. 

Tlie  two  papers  I  refer  to  are  the 
Evansville  Press,  published  6  days  a 
week  in  the  afternoon,  and  owned  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and  the 
Evansville  Courier,  locally  owned  and 
published  6  mornings  a  week. 

Both  of  these  newspapers  combine, 
on  a  half-and-half  ownership  basis,  to 
publish  an  outstanding  Sunday  newspa- 
per, the  Evansville  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press.  All  three  of  these  newspapers 
sei-ve  a  wide  area  of  southwestern  In- 
diana, and  also  have  substantial  circula- 
tion In  neighboring  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

These  newspapers  have  operated  under 
a  joint  agreement  In  which  business,  cir- 
culation and  mechanical  operations  are 
combined  In  the  Interest  of  economy  and 
survival. 

What  we  have  In  Evansville,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  three  newspapers  each  with  a 
separate  identity.  From  my  own  observa- 
tion in  the  civil  life  of  the  community 
before  coming  to  Congress,  and  in  my 
role  as  representative  here  for  that  area, 
I  can  tell  you  that  this  is  a  healthy  situa- 
tion. There  is  keen  competition  In  the 
news-gathering  activities  of  each  pub- 
lication. This  competition  exists  among 
the  individual  staffs  for  news,  society, 
sports,  and  in  the  editorial  departments. 
There  has  always  been  considerable  com- 
ment about  the  dally  Courier  and  Press 
being  "at  odds  with  each  other"  on  edi- 
torial policy,  and  in  their  respective  ap- 
proaches to  news  gathering.  One  of  these 
newspapers  endorsed  me  in  my  1966 
candidacy;  the  other  was  neutral.  Each 
endorsed  opposing  ctmdidates  for  the 
office  of  mayor  in  the  recent  city  elec- 
tions. Indeed,  I  could  give  many  examples 
of  divergent  opinions  which  stimulated 
community  thought  and  action. 

Without  this  joint  arrangement, 
Evansville  and  the  trlstate  area  would 
be  without  competing  newspaper  voices, 
I  am  told  that  only  one  newspaper  could 
survive,  were  It  not  for  the  economies 
effected  In  the  joint  printing  and  business 
operating  agreement.  Without  this  joint 
publishing  operation,  Evansville  could 
indeed  become  a  one-newspaper  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  urging  that  the  House  look  favor- 
ably upon  this  legislation  which  will  per- 
mit these  Evansville  newspapers,  each 
with  separate  identity,  to  continue  to 
serve  the  trlstate  area  imder  a  healthy 
cooperative  arrangement  which  has 
proved  so  fruitful  over  the  past  30  years. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla  (Mr. 
Fulton ) . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  favor  this  legislation 
strongly.  As  a  newspaperman  myself.  I 
feel  It  Is  a  very  fine  approach. 
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I  strongly  support  passage  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  H.R.  279. 
This  is  well-conceived  and  well-written 
legislation,  and  will  actually  contribute 
to  the  sustaining  of  healthy  competition. 

Likewise,  this  legislation  will  preserve 
in  cities  independence  of  news  reporting 
and  independence  of  editorial  judgment 
and  opinion,  while  permitting  the  joint 
use  of  plants,  printing  facihties.  and 
certain  business  management  Joint  op- 
erations. This  results  in  much-needed 
economies  and  better  efficiency  in  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
the  bills  filed  in  1967.  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  I  have  followed  closely  the  prog- 
ress of  the  original  bill— H.R.  7446 — of 
Congressman  Matsunaga  and  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  work  through  its 
Antitrust  Subcommittee.  My  own  bill — 
H.R.  8938  of  the  90th  Congress — was  the 
third  original  cosponsorshlp  under  the 
leadership  of  Congressman  Matsunaga. 

In  the  91st  current  Congress,  I  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  8765.  the  present 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  similar  to 
H.R.  279.  now  under  consideration,  filed 
January  3,  1969.  by  Congressman 
Matsunaga. 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  from 
the  committee  report: 

PURPOSE    OF    Sn-L    AS    AMENDED 

H  R.  279  as  amended  by  the  Committee  is 
designed  to  accomplish  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  To  declare  a  public  policy  applicable  to 
certain  Joint  newspaper  operating  arrange- 
ments in  the  Interest  of  maintaining  a  news- 
paper press  editorially  and  reportorially  In- 
dependent and  competitive  In  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  To  grant  a  limited  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  Joint  newspaper  operat- 
ing arrangements  that  have  been  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  In 
twenty-two  cities,  communities,  or  metro- 
politan are.as  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  provide  a  limited  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  for  Joint  newspaper  op- 
erating arrangements  entered  Into  In  the 
future  with  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  after 
the  Attorney  General  has  made  certain  de- 
terminations defined  In  the  Act. 

4.  To  permit  the  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangement  In  Tucson,  Arizona,  to  be  re- 
Instltuted  nortwlthstanding  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Citizens  Publishing 
Company  v.  United  States,  394  U.S.  131 
(1969). 

5.  To  declare  that  the  limited  antitrust 
exemption  provided  In  the  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  determination  of  any  civil  or  criminal 
antitrust  action  pending  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment wherein  It  Is  alleged  that  a  Joint  news- 
paper arrangement  Is  unlawful  under  any 
antitrust  law. 

I  believe  portions  of  the  statement  of 
the  committee  should  be  specially  em- 
phasized, also  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga  : 

STATEMENT 

Joint  newspaper  operating  arrangements 
are  a  product  of  the  depression  years.  During 
the  1930"s  many  metropolitan  dally  news- 
papers found  that  vigorous  competition  re- 
siUted  In  financial  difflculty.  Failure  or  elim- 
ination of  a  weaker  newspaper  competitor 
necessarily  reduced  the  availability  to  the 
public  of  diverse  and  Independent  editorial 
viewpoints  and  news  policies.  The  Joint 
newspaper     operating     arrangement,     first 


launched  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  pro- 
vided a  method  to  reduce  costs  by  combining 
the  economic  and  business  aspects  of  news- 
paper production,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitted the  newspaper  participants  to  main- 
tain separate  editorial  and  reportorial  staffs 
and  independent  editorial  and  news  policies. 

Representative  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  who 
testified  as  spokesman  for  69  of  the  more 
than  100  sponsors  of  this  legislation,  de- 
scribed the  economic  condition  of  the  news- 
paper industry,  and  the  utility  of  Joint  oper- 
ating arrangements  to  preserve  a  diversity  In 
editorial  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  stated : 

"The  history  of  newspaper  economies  dem- 
onstrates that  although  the  total  number  "of 
newspapers  in  operation  has  not  changed 
radically  over  the  years,  nevertheless,  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  created  a  situation  In 
which  a  large  majority  of  American  com- 
munities have  already  become  one  owner 
newspaper  communities. 

•Tn  1910  there  were  an  all-time  high  of 
2,202  English  language  dailies  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  communities  sMved  by  these 
uewspai>er6,  1.307  or  slightly  over  40%  were 
served  by  Just  one  newspaper,  and  almost 
60^  had  two  or  more.  By  1945  total  dallies 
had  fallen  to  1,744,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
1968,  the  number  was  almost  exactly  the 
same,  1,746.  During  the  years  from  1910  to 
1968  a  number  of  new  newspapers  had  been 
commenced  In  new  communities,  often  in 
suburbia  and  In  older  smaller  communities 
that  had  experienced  rapid  growth  in  recent 
years,  so  that  by  1968  the  number  of  com- 
munities served  by  at  least  one  newspaper 
had  risen  to  1,500. 

'But  the  number  of  one-newspaper  towns 
had  risen  sharply  in  that  time,  reflecting  an 
Important  change  In  competitive  conditions. 
Of  the  1,500  cities  served  by  a  dally  news- 
paper, 85.6'v  were  one-newspaper  towns.  Al- 
though another  150  cities  were  served  by  two 
dailies,  these  dailies  were  under  single  own- 
ership. Thus,  In  total,  over  957c  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of 
1968  had  newspapers  that  were  controlled  by 
a  single  owner. 

"There  are,  nonetheless,  still  a  significant 
number  of  communities  that  have  two  or 
more  newspapers  owned  by  different  persons 
By  the  beginning  of  1968,  45  of  the  1.500  daily 
newspaper  cities  had  two  or  more  competing 
dallies;  flve  cities  had  more  than  two  dallies, 
but  In  only  three  of  those  cities  are  there 
more  than  two  newspaper  owners  {I.e.,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Boston  and  New  York — Chicago 
has  four  dallies  published  by  two  publishers 
and  Philadelphia  has  three  newspapers  pub- 
lished by  a  total  of  two  publishers.)  In  addi- 
tion, editorial  competition  between  different 
publishers  has  been  maintained  In  22  cities 
by  resort  to  the  Joint  operating  arrangement. 
Although  commercial  competition  may  have 
been  affected  to  some  extent  by  these  ar- 
rangements, they  have  achieved  the  more 
Important  objective  of  preserving  separate 
editorial  voices. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  response  to  these  conditions,  the  news- 
paper Industry  itself  developed  the  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangement  some  40 
years  ago.  Tht  purpose  was  two-fold;  ( 1)  To 
reduce  costs  and  thereby  eliminate  potential 
losses  and  (2)  to  maintain  editorial  Inde- 
pendence. Under  these  arrangements,  two 
newspapers,  at  least  one  of  which  was  In  a 
threatened  economic  condition,  were  able  to 
maintain  their  editorial  Independence  by 
combining  their  production  and  btislness 
operations.  This  p>ermltted  a  substantial  re- 
duction m  costs  by  the  elimination  of  du- 
plication of  equipment  and  manpower  and 
especially  by  the  more  efficient  utilization  of 
expensive  plant  facilities  for  printing  of  two 
newspapers." 

In  the  period  from  1933,  when  the  first 
Joint  newspaper  operating  arrangement  was 


started  in  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  to  1966, 
twenty-two  Joint  arrangements  have  been 
put  Into  operation  in  19  States.  The  com- 
munities, the  participants,  and  the  year  of 
organization,  of  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements  that  now  are  in  operation  are 
set  forth  below; 

City,  year,  and  participants 

(a)  Birmingham,  Ala.,  1950,  Birmingham 
News  Co.;  Birmingham  Post  Co. 

(b)  Tucson.  Ariz.,  1940.  Citizen  Publishing 
Co.;  Arden  Publishing  Co.;  Tucson  News- 
papers, Inc. 

(c)  San  Fraxiclsco.  Calif.,  1964,  Chronicle 
Publishing  Co.:  Hearst  Publishing  Co.;  San 
Francisco  Newspaper,  Printing  Co. 

(d)  Miami.  Fla.,  1966,  Miami  Dally  News, 
Inc.;  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

(e)  Honolulu,  HawaU,  1962.  Hawaii  News- 
paper Agency,  Inc.;  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin, 
Inc.;  Advertiser  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

(f)  Evansville,  Ind..  1938.  Evansville 
Courier,  Inc.;  Evansville  Press  Co.;  Evansville 
Printing  Corp. 

(g)  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  1953,  News  Publish- 
ing Co.;  Journal-Gazette  Co.;  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

(h)  Shreveport,  La  ,  1953,  Times  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.;  Journal  Publishing  Co.;  News- 
paper productions  Co. 

(1)  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1957,  Globe  Democrat 
Publishing  Co.;  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

(J)  Albuquerque,  N  Mex..  1933.  Journal 
Publishing  Co.:  New  Mexico  State  Tribune; 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Co. 

(k)  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  1950,  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.;  Star  Publishing  Co.;  State 
Journal  Co. 

(1)  Columbus,  Ohio,  1959,  Dispatch  Print- 
ing Co.;  E.  W.  Scrlpps  Co.  (Columbus  Citi- 
zen-Journal). 

(m)  Tulsa.  Okla.,  1941,  Tulsa  Tribune  Co.: 
World  Publishing  Co.;  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp. 

(n)  Frankim-Oll  City,  Pa.,  1956,  Venango 
Newspapers.  Inc.;  News-Herald  Printing  Co.. 
Derrick  Publishing  Co. 

(o)  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  1961,  Pittsbiu-gh  Press 
Co.;  Post-Gazette  Publishing  Co. 

(p)  Bristol,  Tenn.-Va.,  1950,  Bristol  Inde- 
pendent Publishing  Corp.;  Bristol  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.;  Bristol  Herald  Courier  Pub- 
lishing Corp. 

(q)  Knoxville.  Tenn..  1957,  Knoxvllle 
News-Sentinel  Co.;  Roy  N.  LoUpelch  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Inc. 

(r)  Nashville,  Tenn,,  1937,  Nashville  Ban- 
ner Publishing  Co.;  Tennessean  Newspapers, 
Inc.;  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 

(s)  El  Paso.  Tex.,  1936,  El  Paso  Times,  Inc.; 
Herald-Post  Publishing  Co.;  Newspaper 
Printing  Co. 

(t)  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  1952,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.;  Deeeret  News  Pub- 
lishing Co.;  Newspaper  Agency  Corp. 

(u)  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  1958,  Dally  GaMtte 
Co.;  Charleston  Mail  Association;  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp. 

(V)  Madison,  Wis.,  1948.  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  Co.;  Madison  Newspapers.  Inc.;  Capi- 
tal Times  Co. 

A  number  of  the  participants  In  the  exist- 
ing Joint  newspaper  operating  arrangemente 
are  members  of  newspaper  chains.  Multiple- 
newspaper  owner  participation  In  the  several 
Joint  newspaper  operating  arrangements  are 
as  follows: 

Chain,  city,  and  paper 

Block  newspapers.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Post 
Gazette  Publishing  Co. 

James  M.  Cox  newspapers.  Mianal,  Fla., 
Miami  Dally  News,  Inc. 

Hearst  newspapers,  San  Francisco,  Calif.. 
Examiner. 

Knight  newspapers,  Miami,  Fla.,  Miami 
Herald  Publishing  Co. 

Lee  newspapers.  Midwest:  Lincoln.  Nebr.. 
Star  PubUshlng  Co.;  Madison,  Wis.,  Wiscon- 
sin State  Journal  Co. 
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Newhouse  newspapers:  Birmingham.  Ala.. 
Birmingham  Ne\^-s  Co  ;  St.  liouls,  Mo.,  Globe 
Democrat  Publishing  Co. 

Scrl Dps- Howard  newspapers:  Birmingham, 
Ala  Blmilngham  Post  Co.;  EvansvUle.  Ind., 
EvansvUle  Press  Co.;  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex  . 
New  Mexico  State  Tribune:  Columbus.  Ohio. 
CoUimbus  Ciuzens-Journal;  Pittsburgh.  Pa  . 
Pittsburgh  Press  Co.:  KnoxvUle.  Tcnn 
KnoxvUIe  News-Sentinel  Co.;  El  Paso.  Tex.. 
Herald  Post  Publishing  Co. 

In  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  we  have  two  excel- 
lent city  and  countywide  newspapers 
that  are  operated  under  these  joint  busi- 
ness management,  and  joint  printing  ar- 
rangements—the Pittsburgh  Press  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette.  Each  of 
these  newspapers  have  separate  and 
independent  news  gathering  and  report- 
ing facilities  and  practices.  Likewise  each 
paper  maintains  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent editorial  staff,  and  diversity  of 
opinion  is  maintained  in  our  area. 

Other  smaller  newspapers  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  can  likewise  be  immensely 
benefited  through  joint  business  arrange- 
ments of  the  type  that  will  be  approved 
under  the  exception  and  exemption  to 
the  antitrust  acts  provided  by  this  legis- 
lation. Therefore,  the  bUl  should  be 
passed  by  the  House  by  a  large  majority, 
wliich  I  strongly  urge. 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Pemisylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ' 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Dun- 
can I . 

'Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  279,  known  as  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  in 
JanuaiT  by  a  healthy  margin  of  64  to  13. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  shown  great  support  with  at  least  a 
fourth  of  the  membership  actively  back- 
ing this  bill  to  preserve  newspapers  that 
might  otherwise  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

More  than  ever  before.  I  believe  we 
need  more  than  one  voice  speaking  to  us 
in  our  cities.  People  need  exposure  to  all 
sides  of  an  issue.  At  stake  now  is  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  information  in  22 
maior  cities.  In  each  case  two  newspapers 
share  plant  and  bookkeeping;  facilities. 
but  maintain  separate  news  and  edito- 
rial policies  and  staffs. 

These  cities  carmot  support  two  full 
daily  newspaper  operations  regardless 
of  how  badly  they  want  two  separate  op- 
erations. 

With  advertising  limits  coupled  with 
increasing  costs  some  newspapers  cannot 
help  but  disband.  The  closing  of  a  news- 
paper is  more  than  depriving  citizens  of 
another  version  of  the  news.  With  no 
competition  the  surviving  newspaper 
could  tend  to  lag  in  its  job.  giving  cit- 
izens less  objective  reports  than  before. 
It  takes  many  employees  to  operate  a 
newspaper,  and  when  the  paper  is  gone 
so  are  their  jobs.  Thus,  enacting  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  provider  for 
continued  employment. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
not  have  adverse  effects  on  competing 


media  because  the  publishers  of  the  co- 
operative papers  would  still  be  subject  to 
provisions  of  and  limitations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws — the  joint  operators  being 
considered  the  same  as  a  one-owner  sit- 
uation. 

At  this  time  22  cities  have  newspapers 
that  will  be  jeopardized  if  some  measure 
is  not  enacted  since  the  Supreme  Court 
has  affirmed  that  a  joint  operating  ar- 
rangement IS  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  There  are  35  cities  which  still  have 
two  or  more  separately  owned  news- 
papers and  which  could  seek  to  enter  into 
such  arrangement  should  one  paper  be- 
gin to  fail. 

Under  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
the  joint  operating  anangement  would 
stand  as  a  total  merger,  but  the  inde- 
pendent and  competing  editorial  voices 
would  still  be  heard. 

In  my  district  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  Knoxville  Journal 
•  merged"  plant,  advertising,  circulation, 
and  related  functions  in  1957.  However, 
they  maintain  a  healthy  competitiveness 
that  their  readers  appreciate.  The  Sen- 
tinel publishes  daily,  evening,  and  Sun- 
day and  the  Journal  Monday  through 
Saturday,  mornings.  In  Tennessee's  capi- 
Ul  city.  Nashville,  are  two  excellent 
newspapers  that  are  good  examples  of 
the  public  value  of  the  joint  operating 
arrangement — the  Nashville  Banner  and 
the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

Joint  new.-paper  operating  arrange- 
ments have  proved  their  worth  and  value 
to  the  public  for  40  years.  They  bring 
good  i-ather  than  ill  effects  on  our  econ- 
omy, and  they,  most  important,  give  our 
citizens  a  choice  of  opinions  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R.  279. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
\o    the    gentleman    from    Arizona    <Mr. 

SlEIGER' . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I.  too.  come  to  you  as  a  supporter 
of  this  legislation,  without  the  onus  of 
a  particular  parochial  interest. 

In  fact,  within  my  State  the  two  news- 
papers involved  have  the  distinction  of 
probably  agreeing  on  only  one  thing: 
that  is.  that  Steiger  has  done  nothing  of 
note.  I  would  point  out.  not  only  do  they 
not  support  me,  but  also  they  go  out  of 
their  way  to  lenore  me.  which  I  find,  as 
all  of  you  I  am  sure  will  recognize,  the 
grossest  insult  of  all. 

I  would  point  out  that  really,  in  back 
of  all  this  verbiage,  lies  a  relative  simple 
principle. 

The  eentleman  from  Chicago  was  out- 
raged because  we  were  lecaliziniz  profit 
pooling.  Others  were  concerned  that  the 
advertiser  is  going  to  be  victimized  Oth- 
ers were  concerned  that  there  will  not  be 
genuine  editorial  difference. 

I  agree.  We  are  not  eoing  to  legislate 
genuine  editorial  difference.  But  the 
alternative  to  this  letrislation  is  one- 
owner  rule  or  one-owner  domination 
within  the  same  community. 

I  believe  the  most  sophLsticatcd  Mem- 
ber will  ht  hard  pressed  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  get  a  greater  editorial  dif- 
ference under  one  owner  or  that  the 
advertiser  is  goins  to  get  a  greater  break 
under  one  owner.  That  would  not  be 
sophistry,  gentlemen:  that  would  be  the 
.sheerest  of  nonsense. 


I  will  state  that  this  is  good  legisla- 
tin  because  it  is  specifically  designed  to 
protect  the  institution,  if  journalism  can 
be  classified  as  that,  that  is  in  serious 
jeopardy  through  virtually  no  fault  of  its 
own. 

I  congratulate  the  committee,  I  even 
congratulate  the  opponents,  because  their 
arguments  have  been  obviously  unable 
to  convince  any  of  us  who  support  the 
legislation,  and,  therefore,  they  have  not 
been  excessive  in  their  abuse  of  the  truth. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Lloyd)  . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us 
would  like  to  live  under  ideal  conditions 
which  would  allow  the  operation  of  a 
large  niunber  of  newspapers  in  every 
market,  competitive  in  every  detail,  in- 
cluding not  only  editorial  policy,  but  also 
the  price  charged  for  advertising  lineage, 
the  retail  price  of  newspapers,  and  all  the 
rest.  The  overwhelming  evidence  in  this 
country,  however,  is  that  newspapers  do 
not  survive  under  these  ideal  circum- 
stances, and  so  we  are  faced  not  with  the 
option  of  the  survival  of  many  competing 
newspapers  within  a  single  market  but 
with  the  reality  of  providing  those  con- 
ditions under  which  a  community  hope- 
fully may  be  served  by  more  than  one 
newspaper  so  that  competition  in  edi- 
torial and  reportorial  content  can  be  pre- 
served and  readers  provided  with  a  larger 
variety  of  opinion  from  editorial  writers, 
from  columnists,  and  from  reporters 
than  one  newspaper  can  provide. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  which  I  repre^ent, 
the  survival  of  two  newspapers  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  combination  of  ad- 
vertising, printing,  circulation,  and  cer- 
tain biisiness  operations,  and  by  the  rea- 
sonable pooling  of  profits.  This  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  18  years  ago.  Our 
smaller  newspaper,  which  is  the  after- 
noon newspaper,  the  Deseret  News,  is 
church  owned.  Spokesmen  for  this  news- 
paper have  convinced  me  both  by  their 
testimony  and  by  the  factual  evidence 
that  this  newspaper  cannot  survive  with- 
out a  subsidy  to  cover  losses  unless  the 
combination  of  services,  entered  into  18 
years  ago,  including  advertising  services, 
is  permitted. 

The  larger  newspaper,  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  which  is  a  morning  paper,  has 
presented  testimony  to  show  that  the 
combination  of  services  allowed  by  the 
decision  in  Tucson  would  result  in  a  larg- 
er profit  to  that  newspaper  than  would  be 
possible  under  H.R.  279,  and  conversely 
the  afternoon  newspaper  would  barely 
exist  and  undoubtedly  be  forced  to  op- 
erate at  a  loss  within  a  short  time  under 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  Tucson 
decision.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
therefore,  as  to  why  the  larger  newspa- 
per, the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  which  would 
profit  to  a  greater  degree  under  the  al- 
ready existing  Tucson  decision,  favors 
H.R.  279,  and  the  cynical  will  immediate- 
ly suspect  that  there  is  some  devious  and 
undisclosed  reason  for  the  support  of  this 
bill  by  the  larger  newspaper.  However, 
the  answer  in  my  area  is  very  simple.  The 
larger  newspaper  does  not  consider  it  to 
be  in  its  best  interest  to  secure  a  monop- 
oly in  the  growing  Salt  Lake  market,  and 
it  realizes  that  an  afternoon  newspaper 
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is  needed  in  the  interests  of  the  social 
and  economic  pro-;ress  of  the  area  and 
in  the  interest  of  effective  and  progres- 
sive journalism.  The  survival  of  that 
afternoon  paper  simply  makes  economic 
and  practical  good  sense  because  it  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  regret  that  the  combination  of  ad- 
vertising facilities  and  the  pooling  of 
profits  not  permitted  under  the  Tucson 
decision  is  neces^ary  for  the  survival  of 
these  two  newspapers  in  my  city,  but  I 
reiJeat  that  I  am  convinced  by  the  testi- 
mony and  the  factual  evidence  that  this 
legislation  is  nece.'^sary  for  the  survival 
of  two  editorial  opinions  and  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  present  number  and  variety 
of  reportorial  and  publication  services 
which  we  now  enjoy. 

Some  would  areue  that  the  law  would 
establish  a  license  allowing  an  exempt 
publisher  to  engaf^e  in  predatory  conduct 
and  thereby  monopoli.'e  or  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  newspaper  industry. 
There  are  two  obvious  answers  to  these 
apprehensions.  The  first  is  that  if  only 
one  newspaper  survives,  the  monopoly 
will  not  be  partial,  as  would  be  the  case 
under  H.R.  279,  it  will  be  total,  which 
means  that  the  feared  predatory  prac- 
tices would  be  much  easier  to  promul.aate. 
The  other  answer  is  in  the  bill  itself,  sec- 
tion 4 ' c  I ,  which  reads  in  part : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  from  any  antlUust  law  any 
predatory  pricing,  any  predatory  practice  or 
any  ether  conduct  in  the  otherwise  lawful 
operations  of  a  joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
ranrement  which  would  be  unlawful  under 
any'  antitrust  l.iw  If  engaged  In  by  a  single 
entity. 

A  spokesman  for  weekly  newspaper 
publi.=hers  in  my  market  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  remains  fearful 
that  this  legislation  will  encourage  pred- 
atory practices  and  he  believes  that 
somehow  both  of  our  daily  newspapers 
will  exist  profitably  even  though  this 
legislation  is  defeated.  I  can  only  say 
that  upon  the  most  careful  examination 
of  the  facts,  I  cannot  agree  with  this  be- 
lief. I  deeply  regret  this  honest  difference 
of  opinion  exists.  It  would  be  much  more 
pleasant  if  our  differences  could  be 
amicably  resolved. 

The  editorial  and  reportorial  rivalry 
in  my  city  is  real,  and  it  is  vital  and  a 
healthy  circtmistance  for  the  Salt  Lake 
market.  As  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple and  as  an  individual  citizen,  I  want 
to  see  that  healthy  competition  continue. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  free  press,  we  must 
have  a  responsible  press,  and  if  we  are  to 
have  a  responsible  press,  we  must  pre- 
serve competition.  Rigidity  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  antitrust  laws  will  destroy 
rather  than  preserve  the  competition  in 
the  publication  of  the  news  in  my  district. 

It  is  unfortunate  the  increased  costs  of 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper  require 
that  we  recognize  this  limited  exemp- 
tion, but  those  are  the  realities  which  we 
face. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  de- 
signed not  to  create  a  monopoly  but  to 
prevent  it.  Evidence  presented  to  me  in- 
dicates that  in  the  case  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
costs  of  duplicating  the  advertising  staffs 
of  the  two  newspapers  would  be  about 
$2.2  million.  Moreover,  applying  the  Tuc- 
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son  plan  to  income  and  expenses  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  newspapers  in  1968  show 
that  with  separate  advertising  staffs  and 
allocation  of  advertising  and  circulation 
income  actually  earned  by  each  news- 
paper as  required  luider  the  decision,  the 
Salt  Lake  newspaper  with  the  smaller 
circulation  would  drop  from  an  actiuil 
4.8  percent  profit  on  sales  to  0.79  per- 
cent—less than  1  percent.  This  assumes 
the  most  ideal  conditions  for  the  smaller 
newspaper.  Applying  the  same  assump- 
tions to  the  other  21  cities  in  which  joint 
agreements  are  in  effect,  only  six  news- 
papers would  show  a  profit  under  the 
Tucson  plan,  while  16  would  show  an 
immediate  loss. 

While  the  entity  and  status  which  the 
law  would  allow  the  parties  to  create 
and  use  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
separate  editorial  voices  may  not  be  at- 
tacked simply  because  it  has  resulted  in 
or  maintained  one  morning,  one  after- 
noon, and  one  Sunday  newspaper  in  a 
given  market,  such  a  natural  monopoly 
must  be  u.-ed  without  any  specific  in- 
tent to  engage  in  predatory  conduct  and 
without  abuse  of   the  economic  power 
which  it  would  lawfully  possess  and  could 
use  under  the  law.  Beyond  that  limited 
authorization,   there   would   be   no   ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws.  Such  a 
result   is   conceptually   consistent    with 
antitrust  purposes.  The  entire  concept 
was  concisely  summarized   by   the   Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Appalachian  Coals,  Inc..  et  al  v. 
United  States  of  America.  288  U.S.  344, 
77  L  Ed.  825.  where  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  creation  of  an  exclusive 
sales  agency  by  producers  of  coal  did  not 
violate  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Court  said: 
We    agree    that    there    Is    no    ground    for 
holding  defendants'  plan  Illegal  merely  be- 
cause they  have  not  Integrated  their  proper- 
ties and  have  chosen  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependent plants,  seeking  not  to  limit  but 
rather  to  facilitate  production.  We  Imow  of 
no  public  policy,  and  none  Is  suggested  by  the 
terms  of  the  Sherman  Act,  that  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  law  those  engaged  In  In- 
dustry should  be  driven  to  unify  their  prop- 
erties   and    businesses    In    order    to    correct 
abuses  which  may  be  corrected  by  less  dras- 
tic measures.  Public  policy  might  Indeed  be 
deemed    to   point    In    a   different   direction. 
If  the  mere  size  of  a  single,  embracing  entity 
Is  not  enough  to  bring  a  combination  in  cor- 
porate form  with  the  statutory  Inhibition, 
the  mere  number  and  extent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  those  engaged  In  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor to  remedy  evils  which  may  exist  in 
an    industry,    and    to    improve    competitive 
conditions,  should  not  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ducing Illegality.  The  argument  that  Integra- 
tion may  be  considered  a  normal  expansion  of 
business,  while  a  combination  of  Independ- 
ent products   In   a   common   selling   agency 
should  be  treated  as  abnormal — that  one  Is 
a    legitimate    enterprise    and    the    other    Is 
not — makes  but  an  artificial  distinction.  The 
Anti-Trust  Act  alms  at  substance.  Nothing 
In  theory  or  experience  Indicates   that   the 
selection  of  a  common  selling  agency  to  rep- 
resent   a   number   of    producers   should    be 
deemed  to  be  more  abnormal  than  the  forma- 
tion of  a  huge  corporation  bringing  various 
Independent  units  in  one  ownership.  Either 
may  be  prompted  by  business  exigencies  and 
the  statute  gives  to  neither  a  special  privi- 
lege. 

My  support  of  H.R.  279  represents  sup- 
port of  the  widest  possible  publication  of 
the  news  and  the  widest  possible  variety 


of  editorial  opinion.  The  economic  real- 
ities require  the  enactment  of  H.R.  279 
if  these  conditions  are  to  exist,  and  so 
I  support  H.R.  279  not  because  it  will 
provide  the  reader  with  the  most  ideal 
conditions  in  which  to  enjoy  public  ex- 
pression but  because  it  will  give  the 
reading  public  the  opportunity  for  maxi- 
miun  benefits  under  the  realistic  costs 
and  conditions  which  prevail  in  today's 
economy. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distmguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Wolff ) , 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
today  as  one  of  the  foimding  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild.  As  well,  I  spent 
some  25  years  in  the  communications 
business  before  coming  to  Congress.  I 
do  not  speak  as  a  Congressman  from  one 
of  the  22  areas  directly  affected  by  this 
legislation. 

And  as  a  principal  sponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation I  am  proud  to  speak  in  favor  of 
its  passage. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
relevant  comment  on  what  has  become 
the  short  title  of  the  bill.  It  is  known  as 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  legislation 
should  be  seen  in  a  much  broader  light; 
it  should  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  rea- 
son why  we  wish  to  preserve  certain 
newspapers.  The  bUl  could  be  aptly 
named  the  Public  Information  Act  since 
the  clear  and  overriding  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  continue  to  provide  as 
many  news  outlets  and  editorial  voices 
for  our  citizens  as  possible. 

Yes,  we  do  seek  to  preserve  certain 
newspapers  tliat  would  otherwise  suc- 
comb  to  the  plight  of  rising  costs  and 
decreasing  revenues.  But  we  do  not  seek 
to  preserve  those  newspapers  for  their 
own  sake.  We  are  attempting,  rather,  to 
insure  that  the  American  people  will  be 
afforded  the  largest  nimiber  of  possible 
news  sources  because  of  the  historical 
precedent  that  competing  news  sources 
serve  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
expound  competitive  rather  than  com- 
plimentary editorial  voices. 

I  believe  it  important  to  emphasize  our 
goal  in  this  manner  because  exempting 
any  business  from  antitrust  laws  is  rea- 
son enough  to  raise  eyebrows  both  with- 
in and  without  the  Congress.  I  would  not 
support  such  an  exemption,  and  I  am 
sure  the  more  than  100  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  would  not  support  such 
an  exemption,  were  it  merely  to  provide 
a  profit  for  certain  newspaper  owners. 

This  is  not  our  goal.  We  have  a  much 
larger  purpose  in  desiring  freedom  of  in- 
formation and  access  to  different  news 
soiu-ces — and  the  precedents  are  on  our 
side.  Let  me  explain. 

Newspapers,  because  of  their  unique 
place  in  American  society,  have  for  years 
been  permitted  to  cooperate  on  various 
aspects  of  their  btisiness  in  all  three  of 
their  primary  areas  of  concern — editorial 
matter,  advertising,  and  circulation. 
'We  all  know  that  the  wire  services 
provide,  on  a  shared  cost  basis,  hundreds 
of  newspapers  with  the  same  informa- 
tion. In  addition  there  are  countless  syn- 
dicated features  available  to  all  newspa- 
pers, even  those  competing  in  the  same 
community.  Moreover  there  are  edito- 
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rial  matrix  services  that  provide  any 
number  of  newspapers  with  identical 
columns  and  editorials.  M>-  point  here  is 
simply  that  there  is  a  precedent  for 
newspapers  to  share  certam  editorial 
materials  that  individual  newspapers 
could  not  afford  to  buy  on  their  own. 

The  precedent  for  cooperation  in  ad- 
vertising, m  situations  without  joint  op- 
erating arrangements,  is  very  important 
for  your  con.'^ideration  because  this  is 
one  area  of  joint  operation  that  has  en- 
gendered much  criticism.  For  decades 
national  advertising  representatives  have 
represented  many  newspapers,  including 
some  in  competition.  In  fact  it  has  not 
been  uncommon  for  these  national  ad- 
vertising representatives  to  solicit  adver- 
tisements in  packages  that  provide  spe- 
cial deals  if  the  advertiser  decides  to  use 
more  than  one  client  of  the  advertising 
representative. 

Moreover,  national  advertising  rep- 
resentatives sometimes  go  even  further 
than  joint  operating  arrangements  when 
they  package  a  product  for  competing 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and  television 
stations  in  the  same  city,  such  practices 
have  become  a  routine  business  opera- 
tion. 

On  the  third  area  of  newspaper  con- 
cern— circulation — there  is  again  a  clear 
precedent  for  the  cooperation  of  joint 
operating  arrangements.  Certain  news- 
pajjers  sell  subscriptions  in  concert  with 
each  other.  But  this  has  been  done  for 
years  by  newspapers  m  the  same  city 
without  any  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments. 

Now  I  know  the  arguments  that  are 
raised  about  newspapers  sharing  the 
same  buildings  and  printing  facilities 
and  how  this  is  disruptive  to  competi- 
tion. Yet  newspapers  have  used  their 
printing  facilities  for  job  printing  for 
decades.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a 
newspaper  to  print  other  newspapers  in 
their  plant  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  op- 
erating arrangement.  Despite  this  prec- 
edent, and  despite  the  highly  desirable 
effect  of  maintaining  as  many  editorial 
voices  as  possible,  the  joint  operating 
newspapers  have  been  the  whipping  boy 
of  some. 

I  believe  the  precedents  are  clearly  es- 
tablished for  the  type  of  cooperation  that 
insures  from  joint  operating  newspapers. 
However  given  the  legal  history  of  the 
Tucson  case  I  belle\'e  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  codify  as  soon  as  possible 
these  precedents  and  this  can  be  done 
by  passage  of  the  legislation  now  before 
us. 

Considering  all  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  legislation,  and  especially  the  ex- 
istence of  adequate  precedents  for  its 
passage.  I  urge  immediate  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Finally.  I  would  emphasize  that  our 
goal  is  not  to  destroy  competition  in  any 
sense  but  to  encourage,  promote  and  pro- 
vide an  environment  conducive  to  com- 
petition between  the  news  and  editorial 
voices  of  joint  operating  newspapers. 
This  is  an  important  goal  consistent  with 
freedom  of  expression  and  clearly  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Hungate). 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Kastenmeier  ' 
for  the  fine  work  that  he  has  done  with 
this  bill.  I  likewise  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Matsu- 
NAGA>.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
McCuLLocn',  the  ranking  Republican 
Member,  without  whose  intrepid  help 
this  and  much  other  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion would  not  be  enacted,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Railsback) 
the  Ker.tleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
MacGrecor)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mekvai  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished members  ot  the  committee  for 
the  improvements  which  ihey  have 
worked  on  the  bill  and  other  improve- 
ments they  may  offer.  Som»e  have  com- 
plained about  tlie  exemption  of  this 
from  the  antitrust  law  and  I  suppose  the 
question  is  whether  we  would  extend  to 
some  extent  to  the  newspaper  profession 
under  tlie  first  amendment  what  we  have 
previously  in  one  way  extended  to  pro- 
fessional football. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  observed 
tlie  preservation  of  competing  news 
presentations  and  separate  editorial 
voices  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  279,  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act. 

In  1959,  two  of  the  Nation's  most  pres- 
tiguous  newspapers,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Di-spatch  and  the  St  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, entered  into  a  so-called  joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangement.  The  neces- 
sity of  such  joint  operation  is  not  dis- 
puted. In  fact.  It  is  conceded  that  under 
the  financial  conditions  then  prevailing 
both  newspapers  could  not  have  survived 
if  they  iiad  continued  to  compete  com- 
mercially with  each  otlier  while  they 
competed  at  the  .same  time  with  other 
media,  such  as  radio  and  television,  as 
well  as  with  "weeklies'  and  magazines. 
Today,  the  two  newspapers  continue 
to  compete  strongly  with  each  other  in 
their  news  and  editorial  departments. 
The  residents  of  St.  Louis  and  of  the 
surrounding  metropolitan  area  are  the 
true  beneficiaries  of  this  continued  com- 
petition between  the  two  dailies. 

Having  noted  the  experience  of  the  two 
St.  Louis  newspapers,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  veiT  essence  of  the  antitrust 
laws — competition — has  not  only  been 
preserved,  but  it  has  actually  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  joint  newspai^er  operatins: 
arrangement.  The  alternative  to  such  ar- 
rangement in  St.  Louis  could  well  have 
been  the  demise  cf  one  or  both  of  its 
newspapers,  or  possibly  the  merger  of 
the  two  newspapers  with  the  resultant 
disappearance  of  two  independent  edito- 
rial opinions  and  news  presentations.  The 
present  situation — the  survival  of  two 
new.<;papers  under  .separate  ownership — 
is  indeed  infinitely  better  than  one  which 
would  have  allowed  the  survival  of  a  sin- 
gle newspaper  or  two  newspapers  under 
single  ownership. 

The  continued  existence  of  two  inde- 
pendent newspapers,  whether  in  St.  Louis 
or  in  any  of  the  other  21  cities  in  which 
a  joint  nev.spaper  operating  arrange- 
ment is  found,  is  the  best  answer  to 
those  who  oppose  this  legislation.  It  is 
difficult  to  perceive,  under  their  view, 
wherein  competition  would  be  fostered 


by  a  situation  leading  inevitably  to  the 
merger  or  the  demise  of  one  of  two  rival 
newspapers.  After  all,  a  free  press  would 
be  meaningful  to  the  public  whom  it 
serves  only  by  the  sustained  life  of  two 
or  more  competing  newspapers  which 
extend  to  their  readers  the  benefit  of 
independent  editorial  views  and  news- 
sjathering  efforts. 

I  think  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which 
I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  also  remind 
us  of  some  of  the  important  writings  re- 
cently, such  as  those  by  Prof.  Jerome 
Barron  who  in  discussing  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  public  stated  that  to  a 
great  extent  it  lies  in  the  widespread  dis- 
semination of  information  and  the 
broadest  possible  spA;trum  of  debate  of 
differences  of  opinion  and  not  simply 
profitraaking. 

I  think  it  may  cause  us  to  think  as 
we  pass  legislation  such  as  this  whether 
we  may  not  at  some  time  supply  the 
newspaper  industry  with  a  code  of  ethics 
such  as  we  have  for  doctors  and  lawyers. 
For  if  doctors  and  lawyers  do  not  per- 
form their  public  duties  correctly,  they 
may  be  penalized  by  suspension  or  their 
licenses  may  be  removed.  We  may  some 
day  face  this  problem  with  the  news- 
paper industry.  But  I  think  that  the 
Constitution  and  the  objectives  of  the 
first  amendment  can  best  be  served  at 
tliis  time  by  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  will  preserve  competition. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCil.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  h-^v\i 
Georgia  ( Mr.  Thompson  > . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  .Mr 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  spoke  out  earlier  in  opposition  to  this 
bill.  However,  I  now  thank  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  explanations 
that  they  have  given,  because  they  have, 
indeed,  changed  my  opinion  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

My  objection  lies  toward  a  monopoly 
in  the  news  service.  A  monopoly  exists 
in  approximately  150  communities  where 
there  is  a  single  ownership  of  two  paper.^. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  I  would  like  to 
sep  legislation  passed. 

I  will  have  an  amendment  that  I  will 
offer  to  this  particular  bill.  I  understand 
that  the  germaneness  of  the  amendment 
will  be  questioned.  But,  indeed,  it  does 
appear  to  me  after  listening  to  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  committee  who  have  given 
considerable  time  to  this  legislation,  that 
they  have  a  very  valid  point.  In  22  areas 
where  there  is  a  diversity  of  ownership 
but  a  joint  operation,  indeed,  an  exemp- 
tion to  the  antitrust  laws  is  in  order. 

I  would  like  to  go  further,  however, 
and  prohibit  the  single  ownership  in  the 
150  areas  in  the  United  States  wherein 
there  is  a  single  ownership  of  more  than 
one  newspaper.  Wliy?  Because  we  do 
want  to  maintain  a  dual  editorial  voice, 
and  we  do  want  to  maintain  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  of 
course,  exists  with  the  owner,  for  the 
oi^-ner  of  the  paper  has  the  right  to  print 
in  his  paper  what  he  desires.  He  is  not 
required  or  compelled  to  print  my  opin- 
ion or  the  opinion  of  anyone  else.  By  vir- 
tue of  his  community  spirit  he  may  well 
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sometimes  give  the  opposite  side — the 
view  of  the  opposite  side.  But  diversity  of 
ownership  is  the  best  means  of  guaran- 
teeing this. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  am  certainly  happy  to 
note  that  the  gentleman  has  finally  seen 
the  merit  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  279. 

If  Uie  gentleman  will  offer  a  bill— not 
an  amendment  to  this  bill,  because  it 
would  not  be  germane— but  If  he  would 
introduce  a  bill  to  do  precisely  what  he 
stated  he  would  like  to  have  done,  I 
would  be  happy  to  join  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  1  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii.  It  was  certainly  the  overwhelm- 
ing logic  of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
that  helped  me  to  change  my  opinion 
in  tills  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  lime  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  > .  who  Is  also  my  neigh- 
bor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  intend  to  enter  into  an  argument 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  as  to 
which  of  the  two  St.  Louis  papers  are 
more  prestigious,  the  one  which  supports 
the  gentleman  or  the  one  which  does  not. 
But  I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, who  was  apparently  unable  to  get 
anybody  to  read  the  minority  views  to 
him,  that  the  problem  of  the  newspaper 
industry  is  that  It  Is  falling  generally. 
In  that  regard  I  would  just  like  to  read 
a  couple  of  sentences  from  the  minority 
views  which  state : 

WhUe  the  total  number  of  dally  ne-xs- 
papers  has  remained  fairly  constant  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  advertising  revenues 
have  Increased  from  approximately  $1,900,- 
000,000  to  $5,250,000,000,  circulation  is  up 
from  51,000,000  to  62,600,000  and  the  size 
of  the  average  dally  newspaper  has  Increased 
from  27  to  55  pages.  Editor  and  PubUsher, 
the  weekly  newsmagazine  of  the  newspaper 
industry  reports  that  the  average  "medium- 
city"  newspaper  Is  growing  and  Is  very  profit- 
able. From  1967  to  1968,  operating  profits 
Increased  28.6 ""f .... 


The  problem  here  then  is  not  that  all 
papers  are  losing  money,  but  that  just  a 
few  have  some  problems.  However,  that 
has  not  been  alleged  as  the  main  con- 
sideration. The  main  consideration  for 
favoring  this  legislation,  we  are  told,  is 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  competition 
of  viewpoints. 

My  question  is — how  many  local  tele\i- 
sion  stations  compete  for  the  viewpoints 
of  the  readers  of  these  newspapers  in 
their  communities? 

How  many  local  radio  stations  offer 
competitive  views? 

Should  they  be  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation? 

How  many  weekly  newspapers  serve 
the  circulation  zone  of  the  metropolitan 
papers? 

How  many  local  magazines? 

How  many  national  newspapers  cir- 
culate in  these  communities? 
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Are  we  to  fey  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  or  the  National  Observer,  be- 
cause they  maintain  competitive  ideas 
in  these  exempted  communities — could 
they  be  exempted  if  they  should  get  in 
trouble? 

How  many  national  magazines  com- 
pete for  ideas  in  these  exempted  com- 
mimltles?  Is  the  Issue  maintaining  com- 
peting viewpoints? 

No,  my  friends,  the  issue  at  stake  here 
is  money — profit.  The  rising  costs  of  pro- 
ducing newspapers  have  eaten  into  the 
profits  of  some  metropolitan  newspapers. 

Advertiser  preference  for  the  biggest 
circulation  paper  and  readers'  preference 
for  the  biggest  and  best  edited  newspaper 
liave  caused  some  deterioration  of  the 
second  and  third  newspapers. 

Costs,  however,  can  be  cut  and  have 
been  cut  by  many  newspapers. 

Some  newspapers  w  hlch  are  seeking  no 
special  favors  from  the  Government, 
through  labor  saving  technology  in  pro- 
duction, which  is  legal;  and  through  joint 
printing  arrangement,  which  is  legal; 
and  through  joint  staffing  arrangement, 
which  Is  legal;  and  even  by  seeking  less 
profits,  which  is  also  legal.  The  bill.  I 
might  point  out  to  you.  Is  simply  not 
necessary.  The  bill  is  also  highly  unde- 
sirable. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  <Mr.  Olsen). 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  this  kind  of  opera- 
tion of  assistance  to  the  weekly  news- 
papers cooperating  in  their  printing 
process  together  with  weekly  or  daily 
newspapers  will  continue. 

We  already  have  that  situation  occur- 
ring in  my  State  of  Montana,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  it  prevail.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  had  any  affect  whatsoever 
on  their  Independent  editorial  policy,  but 
It  has  kept  many  newspapers  alive,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  all  of  this  editorial 
comment  kept  alive. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
White). 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
times  when  our  devotion  to  the  appear- 
ance of  competition  can  lead  us  to  ac- 
tions that  serve  to  stifle  competition 
rather  than  to  promote  competition. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  field  of 
communications,  we  are  not  just  talk- 
ing about  the  competition  for  dollars  and 
cents  in  the  marketplace,  but  rather  and 
more  importantly  to  the  democratic 
process  is  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
petition of  ideas.  We  are  not  serving  this 
essential  field  of  competition  when  our 
obsession  with  ostensible  and  full  eco- 
nomic competition  causes  us  to  silence 
one  or  two  competing  editorial  voices  in 
a  community. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  a  community 
with  some  pertinent  experience  in  this 
matter.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  was  the  second 
commimity  in  the  Nation  in  which  a 
joint  newspaper  operating  agreement 
was  adopted.  The  El  Paso  Times  and  the 
El  Paso  Herald  Post  entered  into  such 
an  agreement  in  1936,  following  the  pat- 
tern set  in  Albuquerque  in  1933.  These 
were  depression  years,  and  the  alterna- 
tive was  either  for  one  newspaper  to 
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absorb  the  other,  or  for  one  to  simply 
go  out  of  business.  The  Herald  and  the 
Post  had  combined,  and  another  El  Paso 
newspaper,  the  World  News,  suspended 
operations. 

The  Joint  operating  agreement  drawn 
up  between  the  Times  and  the  Herald 
Post  stated  that,  imder  no  circumstances, 
would  either  newspaper  try  to  dictate 
or  control  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
other.  Nor  would  the  joint  operating 
corporation  exercise  such  control  over 
editorial  policy. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues,  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience,  that 
the  healthy  competition  of  ideas  has 
been  preserved  in  the  El  Paso  press. 
Each  newspaper  has  developed  Its  own 
personahty,  as  well  as  its  own  editorial 
policy.  And,  as  a  concomitant  of  this 
editorial  competition  has  come  an  in- 
tense competition  for  readership  and 
subscribers. 

Its  editors  and  its  staflf  members  have 
competed  for  community  favor,  and  have 
competed  in  community  service.  In  fact, 
each  newspaper  has  a  different  Wash- 
ington correspondent. 

I  maintain  that  this  Is  a  healthy  situ- 
ation, both  economically  and  in  the  more 
Important  field  of  the  competition  of 
ideas.  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  alter- 
natives. 

In  a  number  of  cities,  larger  than  El 
Paso,  when  one  newspaper  found  itself 
in  economic  distress,  it  was  absorbed  by 
another  newspaper,  which  would  then 
publish  a  morning  and  an  evening  news- 
paper, with  the  same  characteristics,  the 
same  personality. 

In  other  cities,  the  weaker  newspaper 
has  simply  folded  up.  and  many  cities 
which  formerly  had  competing  editorial 
voices  now  have  only  one  newspaper. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  in  which  it  stated  that  95 
percent  of  the  communities  in  this  coim- 
try,  at  the  begiiming  of  1968,  had  news- 
papers that  were  controlled  by  a  single 
owner. 

The  El  Paso  agreement,  and  many 
others  which  have  followed,  had  long 
been  in  successful  operation  when  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  1965.  initiated 
an  antiti-ust  suit  against  a  similar  oper- 
ation in  Tucson,  Ariz.  In  April,  1965,  a 
district  court  found  these  newspapers 
in  violation  of  antitrust  laws,  a  finding 
wliich  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
last  year. 

I  believe  these  decisions  call  forcibly 
for  action  by  Congress  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  healthy  competition  of  ideas 
is  a  part  of  our  heritage  of  free  speech 
and  a  free  press. 

I  believe  we  would  do  a  great  disservice 
to  such  an  ideal  if  we  permitted  over- 
zealous  antitrust  actions  to  destroy  some 
of  the  finest  newspapers  in  this  Nation. 

Without  this  act  I  know  that  my  home- 
town would  eventually  have  only  one 
daily  newspxaper. 

The  legislation  before  us,  HJl.  279.  is 
just  what  its  title  proclaims — a  news- 
paper preservation  act.  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  the  press  to  which 
we  are  all  devoted. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn  J. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
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would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown*  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  newspaper  business,  if  it  is  not 
true  that  many  of  the  union  settlements 
across  the  Nation  in  the  newspaper  field 
include  the  agreement  Uiat  want  ads 
that  run  for  2,  3,  or  5  days  be  "i-eset"  in 
each  issue? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  may  be 
such  uneconomic  requirements  in  indi- 
vidual labor  contracts  signed  between 
certain  newspapers  and  their  unions  and 
this  could  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
request  for  this  legislation  to  exempt 
newspapers  from  antitrust  procedures, 
because  such  provisions  in  contracts 
could  prevent  econonuevS  in  operation 
that  might  otherwise  be  possible  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thdnk  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Belcher  i. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  liiank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me  this  time.  In  Oklahoma 
we  have  an  illustration  of  two  ways  in 
which  to  operate  newspapers.  In  Okla- 
homa City  for  the  last  50  or  60  years  one 
man  has  owned  both  daily  newspapers,  a 
morning  and  an  evening  newspaper.  Just 
the  other  day  he  celebrated  his  97th 
birthday.  He  still  drives  his  automobile. 
He  still  goes  to  his  office  everj'  day.  A 
man  who  has  that  kind  of  monopoly  in 
a  city  as  big  as  Oklahoma  City  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  get  along  all  right. 

In  the  city  of  Tulsa  we  have  two  news- 
papers that  have  been  vigorous  competi- 
tors for  the  last  30  or  40  years.  For  the 
last  20  or  30  years  they  have  printed 
their  papers  together.  I  mentioned  the 
man  who  celebrated  his  97th  birth- 
day. A  man  who  was  celebrating  his 
93d  birthday  was  asked.  "How  does  it 
feel  to  be  93?"  He  said.  "It  feels  pretty 
good,  because  the  alternative  is  not  so 
good." 

I  merely  want  to  point  out  to  you  that 
the  alternative  to  these  joint  operations 
is  not  so  good.  A  while  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  asked  if  under  this  bill  there 
could  be  price  fixing. 

In  the  Oklahoma  City  operation  there 
has  been  price  fixing  by  one  man  for  the 
last  40  or  50  years,  and  there  has  been 
one  editorial  policy  by  one  man  for  the 
last  40  or  50  years. 

Also,  if  these  Tulsa  newspapers  were 
to  divide  up  and  were  to  buy  new 
presses  and  establish  a  completely  new 
newspaper  plant,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  two  of  them  to  exist. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  are  two  news- 
papers in  a  city  who  print  their  papers 
separately  and  are  completely  separate 
in  their  operations  does  not  prevent  any 
kind  of  price  fixing.  Those  two  people 
can  get  together  on  the  prices  they 
charge,  just  as  easily  as  if  they  print 
their  papers  together.  So  I  do  not  see 
any  reasonable  argument  at  all  against 
this  kind  of  operation,  when  we  say  a 
one-owner  operation  Is  absolutely  not 
against  the  antitrust  law,  but  if  two 
owners  print  together,  that  violates  the 
law  I  do  not  know  who  passed  that  law 
or  I  do  not  know  who  made  those  inter- 
pretations, but  that  certainly  does  not 
look  reasonable  to  me. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  uMr.  Ud.^ll  ' . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennassee. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Teniie:.sce.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  Does  the  language  used  in 
section  4iai  of  the  bill  include  a  situa- 
tion where  both  newspapers  were  "fail- 
ing newspapers,  ■  as  this  phrase  is  used 
in  the  bill,  at  the  time  the  original  op- 
erating arrangement  was  first  entered 
into? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  home- 
town is  Tucson.  Ariz.,  and  that  is  the 
place  where  all  this  debate  about  failing 
newspapers  and  joint  operating  agree- 
ments began  5  years  ago.  I  support  and 
sponsor  this  bill,  not  because  it  repre- 
sents all  that  is  good  and  virtuous  and 
true,  or  because  it  will  make  this  a  per- 
fect newspaper  world,  but  because  it  is 
the  only  approacli  I  know  which  stands 
a  chance  of  checking  the  downward  .spiral 
of  newspaper  publishing  in  this  countrj-. 

Ideally.  I  would  want  to  see  full  and 
complete  competition  between  and 
among  all  business  entities  in  this  coun- 
try, including  new.spapers.  But  this  is 
not  a  perfect  world,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  give  up  what  is  merely  good 
in  a  hopeless  struggle  for  the  perfect. 
Insisting  on  perfect  competition  between 
newspapers  m  each  and  every  market 
may  sound  great,  but  I  fear  the  result 
would  be  disa.ster — more  newspapers 
ceasing  publication,  more  newspapermen 
out  of  work,  and  more  Americans  with 
but  one  point  of  view  in  their  daily  news- 
paper diet.  For  resident.-;  of  most  Ameri- 
can cities  newspaper  monopoHes  are  no 
longer  a  threat,  or  an  exceptional  case. 
Monopolies  are  now  the  rule  in  160  cities: 
two  or  more  editorial  voices  are  left  in 
only  59. 

I  am  told  by  some  of  my  friends  that 
defeat  of  this  bill  will  be  good  for  the 
country-  because  it  will  enhance  com- 
petition, root  out  the  newspapers  that 
can't  compete,  and  create  openings  for 
new  newspapers  to  come  into  being.  If 
this  were  true,  I  would  certainly  oppwe 
the  bill  and  allow  the  milennium  to  hap- 
pen. But  tliis  is  indeed  a  vain  hope,  with- 
out substance  and  without  historical 
precedent.  The  chilling  truth  is  that  in 
43  years  every  attempt  to  start  a  new 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  competition 
with  an  existing  newspaper  has  failed.  I 
know  personally  of  three  such  attempts 
in  my  own  State  of  Arizona  in  the  last  25 
years.  Therefore,  to  vote  against  this  leg- 
islation in  the  expectation  that  its  defeat 
will  stimulate  new  competition  in  news- 
paper publishing  would  seem  to  be  highly 
unrealistic. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  these  two  news- 
papers in  Tucson  which  p-ompted  this 
whole  debate.  They  have  been  battling 
each  other  in  news  and  editorials  as  long 
as  I  can  remember.  Sometimes  they  get 
very  angry  with  one  another.  They  usual- 
ly support  competing  political  candidates. 
They  more  often  than  not  take  opposite 


sides  in  public  debates  over  zoning,  free- 
ways, annexation,  bond  issues,  fund 
drives  and  the  like.  Editorially,  they  are 
out  to  beat  each  other  on  news  stories 
every  day  of  the  week.  In  short,  they  are 
separate  and  very  distinctly  different 
newspapers,  having  different  policies, 
and  different  ways  of  covering  the  day's 
news.  But  they  have  had  for  nearly  30 
years,  a  kind  of  joint  operation  of  cir- 
culation, printing,  advertising  and  other 
commercial  functions. 

This  is  the  newspaper  situation  the 
court  has  said  is  illegal,  a  threat  to  pub- 
lic welfare  and  free  competition. 

Now  let  me  drive  you  120  miles  north 
to  Phoenix.  Here  we  find  not  a  combi- 
nation based  on  a  joint  operating  agree- 
ment, but  a  total  monopoly — two  news- 
papers owned  by  the  same  publisher. 
There  are  no  other  daily  newspapers  in 
Phoenix;  those  that  tried  to  compete 
failed  miserably.  On  all  important  issues 
the  two  Phoenix  newspapers  take  virtu- 
ally the  same  editorial  stands.  This  ar- 
rangement the  court  has  said  is  per- 
fectly legal  and  can  continue  indefinitely, 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  Phoenix  papers  for  being  a  monopoly 
or  for  presenting  a  imited  front.  If  I 
ewned  two  newspapers,  I  probably  would 
not  come  out  for  Nixon  in  one  and  John- 
son in  the  other,  or  for  the  Vietnam  war 
in  one  and  against  it  in  the  other;  this 
would  be  the  worst  kind  of  cynicism,  ob- 
viously self-defeating.  But  my  point  is 
that  defeat  of  this  bill  will  not  touch  the 
true  newspaper  monopolies  that  exist:  it 
will  merely  disrupt  the  combinations  of 
the  Tucson  type  which  have  provided 
such  variety,  such  spice,  such  diversity 
to  the  cities  in  which  they  have  been 
operating  these  many  years. 

How  ironic  that  would  be.  And  how 
doubly  ironic  if  our  failure  to  support 
this  legislation  resulted  in  a  succession 
of  total  mergers  effectively  eliminating 
any  semblance  of  editorial  diversity  in 
the  22  cities  where  joint  operating  agree- 
ments are  now  in  effect. 

This  is  an  important  point  which  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  apparently  fail  to 
appreciate.  The  courts  have  allowed  all 
sorts  of  total  mergers  to  occur  in  the 
newspaper  field.  What  they  have  rejected 
in  this  one  instance,  in  the  Tucson  case, 
was  a  E>artial  merger — that  is.  of  adver- 
tising and  circulation  functions.  Under 
our  antitrust  laws  as  they  stand  today 
it  is  highly  likely  that  after  2  or  3 
years  of  separation  a  total  merger  of  any 
pair  of  these  newspapers  in  any  city 
could  be  made  to  hold  up  in  court.  It  is 
only  the  partial  mergers  that  would  be 
struck  down. 

Justice  Stewart  in  his  dissent  in  the 
Tucson  case  quoted  an  excerpt  from  the 
record  of  the  trial  which  I  think  is 
highly  illuminating.  The  attorney  for  the 
defendant  asked  the  Court: 

Well,  would  Your  Honor  then  think  If  they 
had  dissolved  Star  or  Citizen  or  both  and 
simply  merged  them  all  Into  one  company, 
then  the  falling  company  doctrine  would 
apply? 

The  Court's  reply  was  very  candid : 

I  think  if  Star  acquired  all  of  Citizen's 
asset  and  gave  stock  to  the  owners  of  Citizen, 
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It  probably  would.  I  would  say  thai  the  Gov- 
ernment wouldn't  have  much  chance  In  this 
particular  case  of  attacking  that  acquisition. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  to  see  what  is  at  stake  in  this 
legislation.  In  these  22  cities  there  is  still 
editorial  competition:  people  can  still 
read  more  than  one  point  of  view  in 
their  hometown  papers.  There  are  just  37 
other  cities  in  which  there  is  still  any 
semblance  of  editorial  competition.  But 
there  are  160  cities — more  than  73  per- 
cent of  the  total — in  which  all  of  the 
newspapers  are  owned  by  a  single  news- 
paper publisher. 

I  know  that  opponents  of  this  bill  hope 
that  the  22  could  be  joined  \.o  the  37  to 
make  59  cities  with  full  and  complete 
newspaper  competition.  But  I  fear  that 
the  result  would  be  just  the  opposite — a 
movement  toward  more  one-newspaper 
or  one-publisher  cities. 

In  my  view,  any  such  "victory"  for 
the  cause  of  antitrust  would  be  a  disaster 
for  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  lightly  advo- 
cate a  departure  from  the  letter  of  our 
antitrust  laws.  I  support  the  fullest  en- 
forcement of  these  laws,  and  I  favor  leg- 
islation to  extend  them  into  areas,  not 
now  protected.  But  I  cannot  ignore  the 
rather  remarkable  disparity  between  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  these 
newspaper  cases.  Pursuing  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  its  recent  interpretation  by 
the  court  can  mean  a  sharp  decline  in 
newspaper  competition:  modifying  the 
law  slightly,  as  we  would  do  with  this 
legislation,  can  insure  that  many  cities 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
kind  of  healthy  competition  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  279  to  per- 
mit the  reinstating  of  the  point  op- 
erating arrangement  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
now  barred  by  the  Supreme  Court  decree 
in  Citizen  Publishing  Co.  against  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  a  limited 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  for 
the  other  joint  operating  arrangement 
cities. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  no  doubt  that  newspapers 
ir  many  areas  across  the  coimtry  have 
been  experiencing  serious  economic  prob- 
lems. The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 
I  believe,  offers  a  realistic  and  desirable 
solution  to  many  of  these  problems. 

At  the  beginning  of  1968.  only  67  cities 
in  the  United  States  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  at  least  two  separately 
owned  newspapers.  The  number  of  cities 
so  served  has  been  shrinking  steadily  over 
the  past  30  years. 

Although  there  is  general  agreement 
that  failing  newspapers  are  in  need  of 
assistance,  some  have  questioned  whether 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  provided 
the  best  means  of  supplying  that  assist- 
ance. 

What,  then,  does  the  bill  provide?  It 
provides  for  a  limited  antitrust  exemp- 
tion for  newspapers  which  have  joint 
newspaper  operating  agreements.  What 
would  be  legalized,  in  addition  to  the 
joint  procedures  now  allowed,  would  be 
joint  advertising  and  circulation  fimc- 
tions.  and  agreements  to  share  In  profits 
according  to  a  prior  established  formula, 
so-called  profit  pooling. 


Of  the  67  two-newspaper  cities  with 
separate  ownership,  22  of  them  have 
entered  into  some  type  of  joint  operating 
agreement. 

Opponents  have  claimed  that  these 
steps  are  not  needed,  and  that  sufficient 
economies  can  be  gained  merely  through 
joint  printing,  the  use  of  the  same  de- 
livery trucks  and  the  Uke.  Of  course,  they 
do  not  present  actual  cases  to  docimient 
their  theoretical  economic  analyses.  In- 
deed, the  continuing  list  of  defunct  and 
merged  newspapers  bears  witness  to  the 
faultiness  in  that  analysis. 

Critics  have  also  warned  that  adver- 
tisers and  subscribers  would  be  gouged 
by  the  monolithic  rate  schedules  set  by 
the  joint  commercial  operation.  That  has 
not  been  the  case,  despite  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  operating  agreements  date 
back  almost  40  years.  I  am  informed  that 
advertising  rates  in  Hawaii,  for  instance, 
have  actually  declined  since  the  agree- 
ment was  entered  into. 

Profit  pooling  has  been  a  particular 
target  for  opponents  of  the  bill.  But  the 
sharing  of  profits  arising  from  the  joint 
commercial  venture  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  realistic 
alternative.  Without  profit  pooling,  the 
bill  pro\1des  negligible  economic  benefit 
to  the  beleaguered  newspapers.  And  if 
profits  are  left  to  be  divided  some  other 
way  not  predetermined — circulation,  for 
instance,  or  advertising  lineage  carried 
for  a  particular  period — the  weaker 
paper  will  almost  certainly  suffer  be- 
cause of  its  less  favorable  bargaining 
position  at  the  beginning. 

Some  of  the  bill's  critics  have  sug- 
gested that  we  rely  on  the  traditional 
market  mechanisms  to  eliminate  ineflS- 
cient  publishers,  and  therefore  keep 
open  the  opportunity  that  some  other, 
more  \igorous  competitor  will  come 
along  to  fill  the  void.  This  argument 
ignores  history.  In  cities  of  200,000  pop- 
ulation or  more,  there  has  been  no  suc- 
cessful new  daily  newspaper  started 
since  1941.  Moreover,  there  is  a  viable 
argument  that  the  bill  may  actually  pro- 
mote more  frequent  entry  into  the  news- 
paper business  in  certain  cities.  If  some- 
one is  considering  starting  a  morning 
newspaper,  for  instance,  in  a  city  where 
there  is  presently  only  an  evening  paper, 
he  may  be  less  reluctant  to  invest  sub- 
stantial capital  if  he  knows  that  he  may 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  joint  operating 
agreement  with  the  existing  newspaper 
should  his  daily  prove  unable  to  com- 
pete fully. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  H.R.  279  confronts  a  real  eco- 
nomic problem  in  a  realistic,  responsible 
way.  I  urge  this  body  to  vote  its  approval. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman    from   New   York    (Mr. 

H.ALPERN'  . 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 
which  would  grant  to  newspapers  a 
limited  antitrust  exemption  to  enable 
them  to  enter  into  joint  business  and 
mechanical  operations  when  necessar>' 
to  avoid  btosiness  failure. 

There  is  little  disagreement.  I  think, 
with  the  Judgment  that  the  public  can 


only  benefit  from  having  access  to  the 
news  presented  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view.  The  two  leading  newspa- 
pers here  in  Washington,  the  Post  and 
the  Star,  are  a  case  in  point.  Regretfully, 
however,  the  economic  and  business 
facts  of  life  have  dictated  just  the  oppo- 
site trend  in  this  country  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  20th  century,  to  the  point 
where  some  experts  estimate  that  a  mar- 
ket area  of  650.000  people  or  more  is 
necessarj'  if  two  daily  newspapers  are 
to  compete  and  sur\'ive.  Senator  Inouye. 
the  principal  sponsor  of  this  measure  in 
the  Senate,  indicated  during  the  Senate 
hearings  that  today  only  five  cities  in 
the  Nation  have  three  or  more  daily 
newspapers;  only  59  have  separately 
owned,  editorially  distinct,  newspapers: 
and  22  of  the  latter  have  the  same  kind 
of  joint  printing  and  business  procedures 
used  by  the  Tucson  papers  against  which 
action  was  brought  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  1965. 

It  is  clear  that  if  joint  operating  pro- 
cedures of  this  sort  are  going  to  be 
prosecuted  imder  the  antitrust  laws,  the 
Congress  must  take  action  to  preserve 
the  independent  newspaper  voices  in 
many  of  our  cities.  According  to  William 
A.  Small,  Jr..  owner  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  merger  of  the  commercial 
aspects  of  the  Tucson  newspapers  under 
their  joint  operating  agreement  is  illegal 
per  se,  regardless  of  any  economic  justifi- 
cation: 

(T)he  Division  disregarded  the  economic 
background  and  reasons  for  the  Joint  ar- 
rangement between  the  Citizen  and  the 
Star.  It  disregarded  the  fact  that  the  Citizen 
clearly  would  have  failed  without  the  Joint 
arrangement.  It  disregarded  the  fact  that 
preservation  of  two  separate  news  and  edi- 
torial voices  Is  In  the  public  interest.  It  dis- 
regarded the  fact  that  rates  charged  by  the 
two  newspapers  for  advertising  are  reason- 
able and  competitive  with  other  media.  These 
facts  are  Irrelevant,  according  to  the  Division. 

And  in  response  to  the  argument  of  the 
Tucson  papers  that  termination  of  the 
joint  operating  agreement  would  cause 
one  of  the  papers  to  fail,  the  Justice  De- 
partment replied  by  quoting  a  statement 
from  a  1963  Supreme  Court  decision, 
United  States  v.  Singer,  374  U.S.  174.  196: 

Whether  economic  consequences  of  this 
character  warrant  rela.xatlon  of  the  scope  of 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws,  however, 
IS  a  policy  matter  committed  to  congressional 
or  executive  resolution.  It  Is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  courts,  whose  function  Is  to 
apply  the  existing  law. 

Hence,  Congress  must  act  if  there  is 
to  be  any  change. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  legislation  in 
the  House  because  I  think  this  is  a  case 
where  the  spirit,  rather  than  just  the  let- 
ter, of  the  law  must  be  applied.  The  ptu-- 
pose  of  the  antitrust  laws  is  to  foster  com- 
petition, not  to  stifle  it.  Yet  unless  this 
bill  is  enacted,  the  effect  of  existing  law 
will  be  to  drive  many  editorisilly  inde- 
pendent newspapers  out  of  business,  to 
the  long  run  benefit  only  of  the  larger 
newspaper  chains. 

I  think  we  must  consider  the  unique 
position  of  newspapers  in  our  communi- 
ties. I  certainly  recognize  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  antitrust  laws  are 
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valid  and  Uiat  tliey  are  necessarj.-  to 
guard  against  abuses  in  business  conduct 
and  to  preserve  our  competitive  econ- 
omy. But  newspapers  are  not  like  the 
products  of  other  industrial  companies, 
and  we  must  consider  what  the  long-term 
effects  of  the  strict  application  of  these 
laws  to  joint  newspaper  operating  agree- 
ments are  going  to  be.  My  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  York,  Emanuel 
Celler,  summed  up  this  argument  very- 
well  in  a  1963  interview  which  appeared 
in  Editor  and  Publisher: 

Personally,  I  Incline  to  the  view  that  per- 
haps there  might  be  immunization  for  news- 
papers frv^m  anti-trust  laws  In  certain  case.s. 
If  the  anti-trust  laws  were  rigidly  enforced  It 
may  be  shown  that  more  harm  than  good 
would  result. 

We  are  Interested  In  keeping  the  newsp.i- 
pers  alive.  We  must  realize  that  antl-:rust 
laws  In  some  Instances  might  cause  the  death 
of  dallies.  Then  we  must  ask  ourselves:  which 
Is  more  Important,  maintenance  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  or  preservation  of  the  free  press' 

When  it  comes  down  to  that  kind  of  choici- 
I  think  the  preservation  of  the  press  out- 
weighs a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  . 

This  bill  would  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  the  kind  of  joint  business  and 
commercial  operating  agreement  under- 
taken by  many  newspapers  in  order  to 
survive.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  Is  an 
eminently  practical  arrangement.  Ad- 
vertising is  the  lifeblood  of  newspapers, 
and  although  the  population  Is  contin- 
ually expanding,  the  market  for  news- 
ijaper  advertising  is  not  keeping  pace 
because  of  increasing  competition  for  ad- 
vertising from  other  media  like  radio  and 
television.  Since  advertising  goes  to  the 
paper  that  can  reach  the  most  customers 
at  the  lowest  price,  the  publication  with 
the  smaller  circulation  must  cut  costs 
to  keep  up  with  his  competitor,  the 
quality  of  his  paper  will  suffer  as  a  result, 
he  will  lose  even  more  advertising  rev- 
enues, and  he  will  be  caught  up  in  the 
downward  spiral  toward  complete  col- 
lapse. Thus,  it  makes  sense  for  two  news- 
papers, which  could  not  both  survive  in  a 
given  area  on  a  completely  independent 
and  competitive  basis,  to  join  forces  to 
realize  the  economies  of  a  joint  business 
and  commercial  operation,  that  would 
then  divide  revenues  in  excess  of  costs 
between  the  two  papers  in  accordance 
with  a  predetermined  formula.  It  makes 
sense  from  a  business  point  of  view  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  in- 
terest, for  it  will  enable  both  newspapers 
to  continue  to  compete  in  the  area  of 
news  coverage  and  editorial  opinion.  The 
arrangement  has  "apparently  worked  well 
in  Tucson,  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  as 
a  whole,  because  both  papers  consistently 
spend  more  on  news  and  editorial  content 
than  most  publications  of  comparable 
size,  and  because  both  have  won  many 
awards  for  editorial  excellence. 

In  sum.  I  would  urge  my  collesigues  to 
support  HJl.  279.  It  recognizes  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  today  which  news- 
papers face,  and  it  offers  them  a  way  to 
join  together  to  solve  the  business  prob- 
lems of  operating  a  newspaper  while 
enabling  them  to  maintain  independent 
editorial  policies.  It  recognizes  that  while 
commercial  competition  In  some  cities 
means  certain  death  for  one  of  the  com- 


petitors, commercial  cooperation  will 
help  to  keep  editorial  competition  alive. 
And  above  all  it  recognizes  that  the  di- 
versity of  information  and  opinion  re- 
sulting from  two  editorially  Independent 
newspapers  is  a  liighly  desirable  social 
value  which  we  should  go  to  great  lengths 
to  preserve. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair). 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  stated  that  it  must 
strictly  enforce  the  antitrust  laws  with- 
out weighing  competing  public  policy 
factors,  as  that  is  the  •'responsibility  of 
the  Congress."  Thus,  the  Congress  is 
obligated  to  make  a  final  determination 
as  to  whether  the  public  policy  justifica- 
tions for  a  joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rangement outweigh  the  considerations 
underlying  Uie  antitrust  laws.  Basically, 
this  is  a  choice  between  fostering  edito- 
I  ial  competition  and  diversity  on  the  one 
hand  and  wide-open  competition  with- 
out regard  to  its  effect  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  independent  competing  editorial 
viewpoints,  on  the  other.  Since  this 
weighing  of  alternatives  was  not  under- 
taken by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Tuscon  case,  any  reliance  on  the  case  for 
our  decision  today  is  misplaced. 

The  recent  Tuscon  joint  newspaper  op- 
erating agreement  case  has  made  this 
legislation  essential.  That  decision  mis- 
applied, in  my  opinion,  the  "per  se"  anti- 
trust rule  and  set  forth  too  stringent  re- 
quirements for  the  failing  company  de- 
fense. 

Heretofore,  only  a  contract,  combina- 
tion, or  conspiracy  having  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  sole  one  of  suppressing 
competition  was  considered  a  "per  se 
violation"  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  joint  operating  arrangement 
merges  only  the  business  functions  of  the 
two  city  dailies,  and  continues  two  sep- 
arate corporate  entities  which  maintain 
separate  independently  operated  news 
and  editorial  departments  that  are  com- 
petitive. This  two-level  function  which 
is  a  unique  characteristic  of  the  daily 
newspaper  business  was  totally  Ignored 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Moreover,  the  stringent  prerequisites 
.set  forth  for  the  establishment  of  the 
failing  company  defense  to  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  are  unrealistic  as  applied  to 
a  failing  newspaper.  The  strict  standard 
announced  in  the  International  Shoe  case 
of  a  "grave  probability  of  business  fail- 
ure" is  not  applicable  to  newspapers  as  a 
dying  dally  cannot  recover  its  lost  cir- 
culation and  advertising  revenues  by  its 
sole  efforts.  The  other  requirement  that 
the  acquiring  company  be  the  only  avail- 
able purchaser  also  has  no  application  as 
a  daily  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  is  not 
salable. 

The  experience  of  Fort  Wayne  News- 
papers. Inc..  in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  which 
prints  the  Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel 
and  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  is 
illustrative  of  the  need  to  allow  joint 
operation.  The  main  purpose  of  the  ar- 
rangement was  the  survival  of  two  daily 
newspapers  and  editorial  viewpoints. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  their  joint  oper- 
ating arrangement,  both  newspapers  are 


published  in  a  modern,  efficient  plant. 
Both  papers  are  competitive  editorially, 
and  Fort  Wayne  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  its  size  in  the  Nation  whose  citizens 
can  read  daily  the  articulate  and  diverse 
viewpoints  of  two  competitive  hometown 
daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

M.MLLIARD). 

Mr.  MAILIxlARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
also  want  to  express  my  support  for  this 
legislation  because  of  the  experience  we 
liave  had  in  San  Francisco,  where  we 
have  dropped  in  recent  years  from  four 
to  two  daily  newspapers.  I  fear  without 
the  approval  of  the  present  arrangement 
between  our  existing  two  daily  newspa- 
pers we  would  soon  be  down  to  a  single 
newspaper,  which  I  believe  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Jarman). 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
economic  conditions  in  communities 
across  the  country  have  made  it  difficult 
for  two  or  more  newspapers  In  any  given 
city  to  remain  commercially  competitive 
enterprises.  News  sources  and  editorial 
comment  are  thus  being  imperiled. 

Costs  have  escalated  rapidly  and  the 
source  of  revenue  from  advertising  is 
crucial  to  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
given  newspaper.  It  has  been  proved  to 
be  more  economical  to  advertise  in  the 
stronger  newspaper  even  though  its  rates 
are  liigher.  The  weaker  newspaper  is  then 
forced  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue by  cutting  back  its  news  and  editorial 
departments.  In  response  to  these  con- 
ditions, the  newspaper  industry  itself  de- 
veloped the  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangement  to  reduce  costs  and  thereby 
eliminate  potential  losses.  This  arrange- 
ment has  permitted  both  the  weak  and 
strong  newspaper  to  maintain  their  edi- 
torial competition  and  independence  by 
combining  their  production  and  business 
operations. 

A  recent  court  ruling,  however,  would 
'  require  that,  despite  the  public  interest  of 
maintaining  several  editorial  voices  in  a 
commimity,  a  newspaper  must  be  in  an 
extreme  financial  situation  before  it  is 
allowed  to  take  remedial  action.  The  crit- 
ical economic  problems  confronting 
many  newspapers  resulting  from  this 
case  are  of  such  serious  proportions  as  to 
require  immediate  legislative  action.  In- 
stead of  a  complete  merger  of  the  two 
competitors  that  would  result  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  competition  between 
the  two,  this  proposed  legislation  would 
allow  a  joint  operating  arrangement.  It 
would  simply  amend  the  law  so  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  considered  to 
be  a  complete  merger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  public  Interest  will  be  served 
by  the  retention  of  competition  In  edi- 
torial voices  and  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today's  passage  by  the  House  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  is  indeed  a 
victory  for  freedom  of  the  press  In  Amer- 
ica. It  insures  the  continuation  of  the 


free  interplay  and  competition  of  ideas 
that  is  essential  to  a  well-informed  elec- 
torate, and  to  the  democratic  Institutions 
on  which  this  Nation  relies. 

For  the  passage  of  this  act  will  per- 
mit the  survival  of  two  independent 
newspaper  voices  in  22  cities  presently 
operating  under  joint  agreements,  and 
in  most  of  the  37  American  cities  which 
remain  with  two  or  more  publishers 
printing  In  separate  plants.  By  preserv- 
ing separately  staffed  newspapers,  this 
legislation  also  protects  employees  on 
tliose  newspapers. 

Briefly,  the  measure  exempts  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangements  from 
antitrust  laws  if  only  one  of  the  news- 
papers involved  Is  a  financially  sound 
publication.  The  law  as  it  existed  until 
today  allowed  a  total  merger  with  the 
elimination  of  commercial  and  editorial 
competition,  but  prohibited  a  commer- 
cial merger  wliich  preserves  news  and 
editorial  competition.  The  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  gives  joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangements  the  same  legal 
stand:ng  as  a  total  merger.  And,  it  re- 
opens for  consideration  all  previous  joint 
newspaper  operating  agreements  which 
were  held  to  be  unlawful  under  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  is 
truly  consistent  with  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses of  the  antitrust  laws — the  preser- 
vation of  competition  where  it  otherwi.5e 
could  not  exist.  By  preserving  news  and 
editDrial  competition,  this  measure  en- 
hances the  purpose  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  Free  speech, 
free  press,  and  the  interplay  of  divergent 
views  have  been  preserved  today. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
cent years  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  an  independent  and  In- 
quiring press  is  neither  a  convenience  nor 
a  luxury  but  rather  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  a  free  society. 

The  traditional  balance  of  powers  be- 
tween the  branches  of  Government  has 
In  some  cases  not  been  sufficient.  In  for- 
eign policy,  the  Congress  Is  just  now  be- 
ginning to  rid  Itself  of  its  mystical  belief 
that  the  President  is  the  only  one  who 
knows  what  is  going  on  and  the  only  one 
who  can  make  major  decisions. 

I,  for  one,  am  more  than  half  con- 
vinced that,  were  It  not  for  the  editors 
and  reporters  who,  unlike  the  Congress, 
had  the  temerity  and  the  integrity  to  look 
behind  the  oflBcial  euphoria  emanating 
from  Southeast  Asia,  we  would  blithely 
have  sailed  into  war  with  China  or  worse. 
For  this  and  many  other  reasons  I  am 
most  Impressed  by  the  performance  of 
the  American  news  media. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  Agnew  devotees 
who  may  be  present,  perhaps  I  should 
specify  that  my  high  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  continues  even 
though  they  have  occasionally  had  the 
arrogance,  venality,  duplicity,  and  In- 
competence to  fail  to  treat  my  pro- 
noimcements  with  appropriate  rever- 
ence. 

But  however  noble  and  exhilarating 
the  substantive  aspects  of  journalism 
may  be,  the  financial  aspects  can  only  be 
described  as  harrowing.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  cities  which  support  more 
than  one  paper.  A  newspaper  can  go  from 


reasonable  prosperity  to  permanent  ex- 
tinction in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

The  present  deteriorated  economy  has 
exacerbated  the  newspapers'  predica- 
ment even  further.  In  recent  months  we 
have  even  heard  sounds  of  desperation 
coming  from  the  Nation's  foremost  news- 
paper, the  New  York  Times. 

For  many  papers,  merger  has  been  the 
only  alternative  to  extinction.  But  In  a 
city  having  only  two  papers,  merger 
spells  monopoly,  with  concomitant 
complacency  and  lack  of  editorial  incen- 
tive. It  was  one  thing  for  the  New  York 
World,  Sun,  Telegraph,  Herald,  and 
Tribune  to  merge  over  a  period  of  time, 
for  the  city  still  had  the  Times,  Post,  and 
News.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  for 
both  papers  in  a  two-paper  city  to  come 
under  one  management. 

Desirable  as  it  may  be  for  a  city  to 
have  more  than  one  independent  paper, 
a  newspaper  cannot  continue  If  it  can- 
not get  out  of  the  red.  So  we  have  seen 
one  paper  after  another  go  under,  and 
today  only  37  cities  in  the  United  States 
are  served  by  two  or  more  competing  pa- 
pers. 

However,  we  also  have  22  cities  In 
whlcla  two  papers  operate  under  what 
might  be  called  a  semlmerger.  They  cut 
costs  by  having  one  advertising  depart- 
ment, one  circulation  department,  one 
accounting  department,  one  printing 
plant,  and  so  forth.  But  they  serve  the 
public  by  having  two  Independent  and 
competing  publishers,  news  departments, 
and  editorial  departments. 

This  arrangement,  which  began  in  Al- 
buquerque in  1933,  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  a  kind  of  informal  nonenforce- 
ment  of  the  antitrust  laws.  But  now  it 
appears  that,  unless  we  formally  legalize 
them,  newspaper  semlmergers  are  going 
to  be  disallowed  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
In  my  opinion,  they  should  be  legal- 
ized. The  function  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
which  I  enthusiastically  support.  Is  the 
prevention  of  monopolies.  But  outlawing 
semlmergers  will  not  prevent  monopo- 
lies; it  will  create  them.  It  will  force  full 
mergers  and  end  editorial  competition  in 
at  least  22  cities. 

So  we  must  make  a  carefully  specified 
and  carefully  controlled  exception  to  the 
antitrust  laws  in  this  one  instance  in 
which  they  are  counterproductive.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  act  before  us,  and 
that  is  why  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  separately  owned  newspapers 
serving  a  particular  area  may  legally 
enter  into  joint  operating  agreements 
which  insure  substantial  savings  to  each. 
Under  the  Tucson  case  and  a  ruling  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  major 
permissible  joint  activities  include  joint 
printing.  Joint  circulation  facilities,  joint 
Sunday  edition,  cost- justified  combina- 
tion advertising  rates,  and  partial  joint 
accoimting  and  bUling. 

The  operating  agreements  may  not 
include,  as  a  violation  of  the  imtl- 
trust  laws,  price  fixing,  and  profit  pool- 
ing because  these,  as  a  practical  matter, 
eliminate  all  competition  between  the 
two  newspapers. 

Beginning  in  1933.  however,  newspa- 
pers have  been  operating  under  agree- 
ments providing  for  price  fixing  and 


profit  pooling  in  addition  to  the  five 
legal  activities.  It  is  to  the  Justice  De- 
partments discredit  that  it  did  nothing 
for  decades,  leading  these  newspapers  to 
conclude  that  the  operating  agreements 
had  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  refusal  by  the  Justice  Department 
to  institute  actions  against  these  agree- 
ments for  more  than  30  years  was  of  con- 
cern to  many  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  Department's 
dereliction  for  such  an  extended  period 
allowed  stockholders'  rights  to  become 
fixed.  In  22  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try competing  newspapers  assumed  that 
the  Justice  Department  approved  of  joint 
operating  agreements  that  included  price 
fixing  and  profit  pooling.  Consideration 
was  given  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
legislation  that  would  outlaw  future 
joint  operating  agreements  while  per- 
mitting existing  ones  to  continue  for  a 
definite  or  indefinite  period  of  time.  We 
Immediately  concluded,  of  course,  that 
such  a  law  would  be  unconstitutional  as 
class  legislation. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  did  Improve 
the  Senate-passed  version  by  making  It 
more  difficult  for  new  joint  agreements 
providing  for  profit  sharing  and  price 
fixing  to  come  into  existence.  Any  new 
agreements  must  be  approved  in  advance 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and  prior  to 
granting  such  approval,  the  Attorney 
General  must  determine  that  not  more 
than  one  of  the  newspapers  involved  in 
the  arrangement  is  a  publication  other 
than  a  failing  newspaper  and  that  ap- 
proval of  such  arrangement  would  "ef- 
fectuate the  policy  and  purpose  of  this 
act." 

Regardless  of  the  more  stringent  re- 
quirements for  future  agreements,  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  as  prc^x)sed 
would  be  such  a  major  exemption  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  as  to  make  it  un- 
wise. Its  passage  would  open  the  door  to 
new  operating  agreements  throughout 
the  country  that  would  Include  price  fix- 
ing and  profit  sharing.  A  new  regulatory 
Federal  agency  to  police  the  agreements 
would  inevitably  result.  This  raises  the 
prospect  of  Government  regulation  of 
newspapers,  a  loss  of  editorial  independ- 
ence, *&nd.  a  compromising  of  the  tradi- 
tional independence  of  the  American 
press  could  do  Irreparable  damage  to  our 
political,  economic,  and  social  fabric. 
These  grave  dangers  outweigh  the  con- 
siderations raised  by  the  delinquent  con- 
duct of  the  Justice  Department  in  allow- 
ing violations  to  go  unheeded  for  decades, 
and  the  legislation  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  279,  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act.  The  importance  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  Interest  and 
and  maintain  editorially  independent 
and  competitive  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  by  pro\iding  them  with  an 
exemption  from  antitrust  laws.  This  ex- 
emption would  permit  them  to  enter  into 
certain  joint  operating  arrjingements 
when  they  are  in  financial  difficulty  and 
enable  them  to  survive. 

Many  metropolitan  newspapers  during 
the  1930's  discovered  that  strong  compe- 
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tition  resulted  in  serious  financial  diflQ- 
cuities.  And  when  a  weaker  newspaper 
was  eliminated  or  failed,  this  meant  that 
the  public  was  deprived  of  diverse  and 
independent  news  policies  and  editorial 
points  of  view.  The  first  joint  operating 
arrangement  between  two  newspapers 
was  iniuated  by  the  Journal  Publishing 
Co.  and  the  Albuquerque  Publishing  Co. 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  in  1933.  This  ar- 
rangement provided  a  method  of  reduc- 
ing costs  by  joining  the  economic  and 
business  aspects  of  newspaper  produc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  two  newspapers  to  maintain  separate 
editorial  and  reporting  staffs  and  inde- 
pendent editorial  and  news  policies. 

In  recent  years,  newspapers  In  many 
American  cities  have  encountered  finan- 
cial difiBculties.  As  a  result,  a  distressing 
number  of  daily  newspapers  have  ceased 
publication.  Between  1910  and  1968.  the 
total  number  of  daily  newspapers  ha? 
dropped  from  about  2.200  to  1.746. 

During  the  same  period,  the  population 
of  our  country  more  than  doubled.  In 
1960.  only  61  cities  had  two  or  more 
competing  dailies,  compared  with  nearly 
700  in  1910.  Between  1929  and  1950, 
600  dailies  started,  but  750  ceased  opera- 
tion. Today,  only  five  cities  have  three 
or  more  dailies:  59  cities  have  two  sep- 
arately owned,  editorially  distinct  news- 
papers but  in  22  of  these  cities,  edi- 
torial independence  has  been  continued 
only  through  the  utilization  of  certain 
joint  operating  facilities. 

Although  newspapers  receive  large 
revenue.*;  from  circulation,  the  real  eco- 
nomic struggle  for  survival  depends  on 
their  advertising  revenues.  Today,  the 
newspapers'  primary  source  of  income, 
advertising,  is  faced  with  new  problems. 
As  a  result  of  competition  from  other 
advertising  media,  mainly  television, 
mae3?;nes  and  suburban  news  publica- 
tions— the  central  city  newspapers  have 
suffered  a  decline  in  their  share  of 
both  local  and  national  advertising  dol- 
lars. Local  advertising,  both  retail  and 
classified,  has  followed  the  population 
shift  to  the  suburbs  while  simultaneously 
rational  advertising  has  been  lured  away 
by  television.  This  combination  of  un- 
usual circumstances  has  cre.ited  a  vi- 
cious cycle  because  reducing  advertising 
revenues  tends  to  cu.-'ail  news,  editorials 
and  feature  content,  thereby  making  the 
paper  less  attractive  to  readers  which  in 
turn  cause  a  decline  in  circulation.  And 
because  advertising  rates  are  neces.sarily 
ba.sed  on  ccn'^umcr  exposure,  a  decline 
in  circulation  may  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
advertising  rates,  which  in  turn  further 
diminishes  advertising  revenues.  Once 
this  downward  spiral  is  set  in  motion,  it 
a!!  too  often  ends  in  complete  financial 
di.^aster. 

The  rising  costs  of  publication  are 
creating  still  another  economic  problem 
for  newspapers.  Labor  costs  have  in- 
creased considerably.  For  example,  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  metropolitan  dailies 
are  bearing  labor  costs  almost  three 
times  the  World  War  11  level.  In  addi- 
tion, the  equally  important  cost  of  news- 
print has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
same  period. 

To  these  problems  can  also  be  added 


certain  built-in  economic  peculiarities  in 
the  ncwspajjer  publishing  industry.  For 
example,  a  single  newspaper  often  can 
only  use  its  printing  facilities  for  a  frac- 
tion of  its  capacity.  An  afternoon  daily, 
for  instance,  may  operate  its  presses  at 
full  capacity  for  only  3  or  4  hours  for 
its  edition — the  remainder  of  the  time 
the  presses  may  be  idle.  Job  printing  is 
often  insignificant  because  of  union  con- 
tracts that  require  full  shift  wages  for 
a  few  hours  work. 

Therefore,  the  only  means  of  survival 
for  many  newspapers  would  be  through 
the  use  of  joint  operating  facilities.  Un- 
der the  joint  operating  arrangements 
afforded  by  H.R.  279.  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act,  separate  and  inde- 
pendently owned  newspapers  could  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  public  and  compete, 
yet  operate  editorially  as  distinct  news 
sources  as  before,  but  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis.  This  pooling  arrangement  of 
production  facilities  eliminates  duplica- 
tion and  makes  for  a  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  publishing  and  printing  facili- 
ties. 

The  courts  have  en  occasion  approved 
mergers  based  on  the  applied  test  that 
an  acquired  company  Is  virtually  beyond 
salvage.  This  test  is  inadequate  for  news- 
papers. The  most  important  assets  of  a 
newspaper  are  its  personnel  and  reputa- 
tion, and  these  may  be  lost  as  financial 
failure  approaches.  Generally  by  the 
time  the  newspaper  is  sufficiently  be- 
yond hope  to  satisfy  the  "failing  com- 
pany "  tests  of  the  courts,  it  may  well  be 
of  little  value  as  an  acquisition.  Yet  un- 
der present  law  the  courts  have  to  apply 
the  extremely  narrow  ■failing  company" 
doctrine  as  it  has  developed  in  those  in- 
dustries lacking  the  unique  characteris- 
tics of  the  newspaper  business. 

I  feel  that  in  order  to  promote  healthy 
competition  among  newspapers  by  pro- 
viding an  economic  environment  in 
which  competitors  can  survive  we  need 
the  kind  of  legislation  provided  in  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  Recent  eco- 
nomic history  oi  the  newspaper  business 
clearly  indicates  that  limited  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  given 
to  this  most  vital  institution  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Congression.al 
Record  editorials  published  recently  in 
support  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  by  two  leading  newspapers  in  my 
city — tlic  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  The  editorials  fol- 
low: 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News) 
Keeping  the  Press  Alive 

Bec.uise  of  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  op- 
eration, the  newspaper  industry,  especially 
m  the  larger  cities,  has  suffered  spectacular 
attrition  in  recent  decades.  One  result  has 
been  a  drastic  reduction  In  newspaper  com- 
petition as  city  after  city  found  itself  re- 
duced to  a  single  editorial  voice,  whether  In 
one  newspaper  or  a  one-ownership  combina- 
tion oi  morning  and  evening  newspapers. 

To  combat  this  trend  and  to  preserve  edi- 
torial competition  In  the  face  of  costs  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  Intolerable,  news- 
papers in  several  cities  began  combining  cer- 
tain of  the  operations— production,  circula- 
tion, advertising,  or  some  combination  there- 


of— while  continuing  the  editorial  depart- 
ments as  vigorously  competing  entitles  un- 
der separate  editors. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  that 
the  merger  of  two  Tucson  newspapers,  the 
Citizen  and  the  Arizona  Star,  should  be  dis- 
solved, ruled  that  while  combined  produc- 
tion faculties  are  apparently  acceptable, 
combining  circulation  and  advertising  de- 
partments or  the  pooling  of  profits  from 
those  departments  Is  not. 

The  court  also  drastically  narrowed  the 
application  of  the  "failing  company  doc- 
trine' under  which  a  merger  was  recognized 
as  immune  from  the  antitrust  laws  U  one 
of  the  publications  appeared  certain  to  fall 
unless  the  merger  took  place.  The  c<jurt 
ruled  that: 

"The  falling  company  doctrine  plainly  can- 
not be  applied  In  a  merger  or  in  any  other 
case  unless  It  is  e.^tabliphed  that  the  com- 
pany that  acquires  i;  or  brings  it  under 
domination  is  the  only  available  purchaser." 

The  court  also  held  that  "the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  conditions  of  the  failing 
company  doctrine  ha-.e  been  .satisfied  is  on 
those  who  seek  refuge  under  It." 

The  first  thing  to  be  .-aid  of  the  decision 
is  that  It  threatens  to  put  many  newsp.ipers 
cut  of  business,  and  thus  to  slash  back  the 
\ery  competition  the  antitrtist  laws  were 
written  to  preserve  and  extend.  Newsp.ipers 
in  22  other  cities  Including  San  Francisco. 
Honoh'.lu.  Salt  Lake  City.  Miami.  Tul.sa  and 
Shreveport  have  similar  combined  circula- 
tion and  advertising  setups  or  profit  poolinj; 
arrangements.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
many  .'uch  arrangements  have  been  in  op- 
eration for  many  years,  and  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  survival  of  whatever  editorial 
competition  remains  In  those  cities,  the 
companies  are  clearly  considered  fair  game 
for  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  under  the  new  decision. 

The  lesa!  technicalities  Involved  are  many, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  debate  them. 
What  appears  unarsuable  to  us  is  that  tlie 
Supreme  Court,  charged  with  defending  the 
rudiments  of  American  freedom,  has  lost 
sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees.  For  the 
nation  to  have  a  free  press  it  must  first 
have  a  press,  opera! ins  in  as  competitive  a 
manner  as  possible.  As  we  read  the  record  in 
Tucson  the  newspapers  were  operating  as 
competitively  as  they  could  in  the  economic 
stringencies — and  certainly  to  the  far  greater 
i^enerit  of  the  reader  than  if  a  single  news- 
paper had  monopolized  the  field- — an  ar- 
rangement that  would  evidently  have  been 
blessed  by  the  court. 

Tiie  ruling  that  the  falling  company  must 
have  proved  that  it  tried  its  best  to  sell  to 
a  noncompetitor  strikes  us  ^.re  liaving  no 
validity  whatever.  There  is  smiply  no  market 
for  a  falling  newspaper  except  witVi  a  com- 
petitor. The  whole  bleak  sloiy  of  the  di- 
minishing field  of  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  make  it  abund.-iH'ly  clear  that 
to  seek  an  "outside."  noncompetitive  buyer 
tor  an  economically  troubled  newspaner 
\vo\ild  be  to  seek  a  needle  in  a  haystack  We 
were  accordingly  pleased  to  note  that  Justice 
Stewart  dissented  from  this  finding. 

But  the  real  remedy  lies  In  legislation  The 
body  that  wrote  the  antitrust  laws  has  the 
authority  to  make  certain  they  serve  only 
iro<5d  purposes. 

Various  measures  h.i^e  been  introduced  lii 
Congress  in  recent  years  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  regarding  joint  newspaper  opera- 
tions. The  mast  recent  and  best  of  these  is 
Senate  Bill  1520  ildenMcal  with  Hcuse  Reso- 
lution 87C3I  specifically  exemptlnc:  from  the 
antitrust  laws  "certain  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  survival  of  fail- 
ing newspapers." 

Citing  the  public  Interest  "of  maintain- 
ing the  historic  Independence  of  the  news- 
paper press  In  all  parts  of  the  Unired  States," 
the  measure  declares  public  policy  to  be  "to 
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pre^^erve  the  publication  of  newspapers" 
wherever  "a  joint  operating  arrangement  has 
been  or  may  be  entered  into  because  of  eco- 
nomic distress." 

The  measure  would  have  no  bearing  In  any 
case  of  "predatory  pricing  .  .  .  practice  .  .  . 
or  other  conduct  .  .  .  which  would  be  un- 
lawful if  engaged  m  by  a  single  entity.  In 
short  it  would  provide  no  special  privilege  for 
newspapers.  But  it  would  enable  two  com- 
peting editorial  departments  to  survive  and 
serve  a  communiiy  on  the  basis  of  shared 
business  and  production  facilities,  and  it 
would  commute  the  death  sentences  of  any 
newspapers  already  condemned  under  the 
Supren.e  Court  ruling. 

In  urging  Congress  to  adopt  thu  legisla- 
tion Tne  Dailv  News  speaks  as  a  party  not 
operating  under  any  such  arrangements  as 
affected  bv  The  Supreme  Court  decision.  We 
speak  simplv  as  a  member  of  the  free  press 
concerned  for  the  continuing  exercise  o. 
that  freedom. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Sun-Timesl 
To    Presekve    Editorwl    Competition 

The  federal  antitrust  lans  were  intended 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  business  monop- 
olies that  would  take  away  from  the  pub- 
lic the  benefits  of  healthy  competition  in 
the  market  place.  ...  , 

It  is  ironic  that  m  the  apphcation  ol 
riE'd  interpretations  of  the  law  to  the  news- 
paper industry,  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
recentlv  brought  closer  the  day  when  the 
public  would  lose  the  benefit  of  competing 
newspaper  vc.ces  in  those  few  cities  where 

thev  remain. 

Unless  Confess  takes  action  tho.se  com- 
munities inevitably  must  wind  up  with  but 
one  dailv  newspaper-one  enterprise  with 
no  competition  either  for  bublne^s  or  edi- 
torial expression.  „     .    ♦%  „ 

The  court  opinion  does  not  affec.  tne 
newspaper  situation  in  Chicago  where  two 
strcne  Independent  corporations  compete 
each  with  two  newspapers  morning  and 
afternoon.  Rather,  our  concern  is  with  those 
other  communities  where  two  independent 
voices  still  are  maintained  but  only  because 
they  have  combined  their  financial  opera- 
tions. .  .  .  , 

There  are  22  such  communities,  in- 
cluding San  Franci.^co.  Honolulu.  Pittsburgh, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Miami,  Tulsa  and  Shreve- 
port  La  In  each  city  the  two  independent 
newspaper  publishers  print  in  one  plant 
and  pool  their  profits  from  circulation  and 
advertising.  

Such  arrangements  have  generally  been 
considered  exempt  from  the  antitrust  law 
under  the  so-c.Uled  "falling  company'  doc- 
trine This  offers  a  defense  for  corporate 
consolidations  that  would  ordinarily  violate 
the  anti-trust  law  if  It  can  be  proved  that 
wi-hout  the  mereer.  one  of  the  companies 
would  have  gone  under  and  there  would  be 
no  competition  anyway. 

In  a  case  involving  the  two  newspapers  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  going  back  to  an  arrange- 
ment made  in  1940.  the  court  ruled  the 
pooling  of  circulation  and  advertising  reve- 
nue could  not  take  place  unless  it  were 
shown  that  the  dominant  company  that  m 
effect  took  over  the  failing  company  was  the 
onlv  available  purchaser. 

The  hard  economic  facts  are  these: 

There  are  virtually  no  available  purchasers 
for  failing  newspapers  except  -.heir  own  com- 
petitors. The  tremendous  costs  of  organiz- 
ing and  operating  a  metropolitan  paper 
make  new  entries  into  the  field  virtually 
nonexistent  In  1.510  cities  there  is  now 
only  one  daily.  In  168  cities,  one  owner  pub- 
lishes two  dailies  as  a  mornins-evenlng  com- 
bination. Only  37  cities  remain  in  which 
two  newspapers  are  published  by  separate 
commercial  operations  in  separate  plants. 
Even  these,  no  doubt,  some  time  may  be 
forced  to  enter  into  the  arrangements  made 


in  Tuceon  and   the   21    other  cities  if   two 
editorially    independent    newspapers   are    to 
be  preserved  In  all  but  the  biggest  metro- 
politan areas,  like  Chicago. 

Sen.  Daniel  Ken  Inouye  (D-Hawail)  has 
Introduced  a  bill  iS  1520)  which  would  pre- 
serve competition  in  news  and  editorial 
voices  in  cities  where  such  competition  re- 
mains. It  would  not  exempt  newspapers 
from  the  general  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
act  With  regard  to  predatory  pricing  and 
other  practices  outlawed  to  protect  custom- 
ers, advertisers  or  competitors.  But  it  would 
recognize  the  unique  character  of  the  news- 
paper business  today  in  which  the  Joint  op- 
erating technique  cannot  harm  or  keep  out 
competitors  because  competition  is  shrink- 
ing out  of  existence. 

The  antitrust  acts  were  never  intended  to 
drive  newspapers  out  of  existence,  as  the 
Supreme  Courts  rigid  application  of  them 
will  do.  It  was  never  intended  to  take  away 
from  the  public  healthy  competing  voices 
of  American  journalism. 

To  preserve  those  remaining  Independent 
newspapers  we  urge  Congressmen  to  support 
S  1520.  They  will  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitutions  pledge  that  freedom  of 
the  press  for  the  beneht  of  the  people  be 
maintained. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, few  things  in  our  modern  society 
can  be  more  important  than  the  preser- 
vation of  differing  viewpoints.  Ameri- 
cans cherish  the  right  to  speak  their 
minds,  and  by  reasoned  discour.se.  to 
change  the  minds  of  others. 

American  newspapers  are  the  great- 
est vehicle  for  this  impinging  of  fact 
upon  fact  and  reason  upon  reason,  but 
because  of  the  economics  of  newspaper 
publishing  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  independent 
competing  papers,  and  as  a  result  a  de- 
cline of  independent  competing  addi- 
tional viewpoints. 

According  to  studies  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
1  500  American  cities  with  daily  news- 
papers, 85,6  percent  were  one-newspa- 
per towiis,  and  over  95  percent  of  these 
communities  were  served  by  papers  un- 
der a  single  ownership. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  279. 
would  preserve  the  efforts  made  in  22 
cities  to  keep  competitive  American 
journalism  flourishing. 

It  would  also  save  editorial  compe- 
tition from  certain  death  in  those  in- 
stances where  a  newspaper  is  failing  fi- 
nancially by  permitting  it  to  enter  into 
a  ioint  newspaper  operation  agreement 
with  one  or  more  other  papers.  Under 
such  an  arrangement  only  the  business 
end  of  the  paper  is  joined;  the  editing 
and  reporting  functions  remain  free  and 
separate. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  essential  because 
the  22  papers  which  currently  operate 
under  a  joint  agreement  are  technically 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act.  although  their  joint  ventures  have 
come  about  as  a  result  of  their  fierce 
detei-mination  to  provide  independent 
editorial  voices  to  their  reading  public. 

It  is  ironic  that  if  any  of  the  economi- 
cally distressed  papers  had  not  felt  so 
.■^trongH-  about  its  editorial  and  r?por- 
torial  responsibilities  it  could  have  easily 
sold  out  to  its  competitor  and  the  result- 
ing monopoly  ownership  would  not  have 
been  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 


letters  from  two  journalists,  for  whom 
I  have  great  respect,  and  who  argue  per- 
suasively that  the  public  interest  will  be 
better  served  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted: 

The  Oregonian. 
Portland,  Oreg..  February  25,  1969. 
Representative  Edith  GKtEN. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mas  Green  :  Have  endeavored  to 
reach  you  by  telephone  today  to  discuss  leg- 
islation in  which  our  people  are  interested 
Lacking  contact.  I  shall  outhne  briefly  our 
observations  on  the  subject. 

We  are  sure  that  you  are  fatailiar  with  the 
plan  for  joint  mechanical,  adventsing  and 
circulation  operations  by  newspapers  in  22 
cities.  These  arrangements. affect  44  newspa- 
pers. While  a.lordiug  important  and  neces- 
sary savings  in  operating  coets,  the  arrange- 
ments have  enabled  these  newspapers  to 
maintain  independent  editorial  and  news 
voices   In   these  cities. 

The  Anti-trust  Dnisicn  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment brought  ;ui  action  against  such  a 
ju;iu  operation  in  Tucson,  and  the  court 
held  that  the  arrangement  was  a  per  se  vio- 
lation of  the  anti-tru£t  laws,  although  it  had 
been  in  existence  since  1&40 

The  anomoly  in  the  law  is  that,  had  the 
newspapers  completely  merged,  there  would 
have  been  no  violation  But,  by  trying  to 
maintain  competitive  news  and  editorial  de- 
partments, the  court  found  that  there  was. 
The  case  is  on  appeal. 

Anticipating  the  possible  attack  on  similar 
a: raixgements  in  many  cities,  and  the  fact 
that  such  an  ^.ttack  may  force  many  of  these 
newspapers  out  of  business  and  destroy  their 
competing  editorial  voices,  legislation  was 
introduced  last  session  to  clarify  and  correct 
this  siiu.uion  After  full  hearings  the  legisla- 
tion was  tiually  amended  to  H.R.  19123  and 
S  1312  The  Senate  Anti-trust  and  Monopoly 
subcommittee  reported  favorably  in  the  last 
days  of  the  session.  The  House  subcommittee 
did  not  complete  action  before  adjournment. 
New  legislation  identical  to  the  above  is 
being  introduced  Representative  Edmondson 
cf  Oklahoma  will  serve  as  principal  sponsor 
in  the  House  and  Senator  Inouye  in  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  hoped  that  not  less  than  25  co-spon- 
sors will  add  names  to  the  bUl.  We  would 
be  very  pleased  if  you  were  one  of  them.  I 
am  sending  you  a  brief  commentary  en  the 
bill  Morris  J.  Levin,  a  Washington  attorney, 
is  assisting  on  the  legislation  If  you  desire. 
he  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you. 

The  Anti-trust  laws  were  enacted  to  pre- 
serve competition  in  the  public  Interest  yet 
the  present  litigation.  In  the  absence  of  cor- 
rective legislation,  could  serve  to  destroy  the 
competitive  news  and  editorial  voices  of 
many  newspapers. 
S.iicerelv. 

Robert  C.  Notson. 


Castle  &  Cooke.  Inc  . 
Honcli.lu.  Haua:i.  May  12,1969. 
Hon.  EDrrH  Green. 
House  0/  Representatives . 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Mrs  Green  I  seldom  WTite  letters 
•o  Hawaii's  congressmen,  let  alone  those  of 
ether  stnes.  But  there  is  legislation  soon  to 
come  before  both  houses  that  is  of  cnslder- 
able  concern  to  Honolulu's  morning  news- 
paper and.  in  turn,  to  a  city  that  knows  how 
well  it  serves  the  community. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
-.  ;on  Bills.  A  recent  Supren-.e  Ccrrt  ruling 
::-.  !he  Tucson  newspaper  case  would  seem 
t?  pose  a  threat  to  the  future  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  An  all.ng  newspaper  a  few 
years  ago.  the  Advertiser  merged  it=  commer- 
cial functions  with  those  of  the  afternoon 
Honolulu    Siar-B-.-.:;et.n.    yet    main-ained    a 
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comple-ely    independent    newsroom    opera- 
tion. 

The  arrangement  ha»  been  highly  success- 
rul  There's  no  question  that  It  saved  the 
ir.dependent  life  of  the  Advertiser. 

But.  best  of  all.  the  community  Is  now 
re..d;ng  two  vastly  Improved  newspapers. 
Both  papers,  thanks  to  savings  In  operations, 
have  put  new  money  Into  editorial  content. 
News  staffs  have  remained  fiercely  competi- 
tive. Better  ^aIarles  and  working  conditions 
have  attracted  more  competent  reporters. 
Better  wire  services,  better  Interpretive  wTlt- 
;ng.  better  picture  coverage,  better  every- 
th'.nz  has  resulted. 

As  a  former  newspaperman  of  20  years  ex- 
perience. I  believe  I  am  qualified  to  say  that 
the.se  papers  have  impro\'ed  100  percent 
since  thev  created  an  agency  system.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  ability  to  merge 
mechanicti'.lv.  circulation  and  advertising 
f-.mctlons  made  improved  editorial  opera- 
tions possible 

New  thli  wo'-.id  appear  to  be  threatened  by 
the  courts  decision.  The  irony  of  all  this  Is 
that.  If  the  papers  had  fully  merged  (and 
this  Ukelv  would  have  swallowed  rp  'he 
Advertiser  enUrelyl ,  It  would  have  been 
legal  under  the  Sherman  act.  It  Is  partial 
merger  that  has  been  ruled  Illegal 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Bills  (S-1520 
and  HR-8765)  provide  that  when  a  golng- 
under  nevspaper  merges  Its  commercial  but 
no:  its  editorial  functions  with  a  stronger 
paper,  the  result  will  be  treated  under  law 
as  If  It  were  a  full  merger. 

I  ass.-.re  you  that  the  Honolulu  community 
has  never  been  better  served  by  its  major 
newspapers  than  since  this  partial  merger 
To  change  the  arrangement  could  only  weak- 
en one  editorial  voice — and  might  destroy  It 
entirely. 

I  can  only  speak  as  a  witness  In  Hawaii, 
btit  1  suspect  a  similar  situation  exists  In 
21  other  VS.  cities  where  like  arrangements 
have  been  made. 

I  believe  your  support  of  this  legislation 
will  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  journalism 
in  this  country.  It  Is  so  much  better  to  have 
two  voices — rather  than  one— in  a  commu- 
nity. 

Sincerely, 

T>\\rD  W  EvRE. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  279.  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act,  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  I  have  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  under  my  own  nsmne  as  H.R.  10511. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  ver>' 
simple  and  very  forthright;  namely,  to 
preserve  separate  editorial  positions  and 
presentation  of  the  news  in  communities 
where  the  completely  separated  printing 
and  publication  of  several  modem  news- 
papers is  no  longer  financially  possible. 
Indirectly,  if  not  directly,  this  is  the  situ- 
ation which  exists  in  the  capital  district 
area  of  New  York  State,  a  part  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  it  is  a 
situation  that  also  exists  in  many  other 
areas  of  our  countrj'. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion from  other  media  and  the  severe  rise 
in  production  costs,  mtaiy  newspapers 
have  faced  financial  collapse  and  many 
cities  today  are  served  by  only  one  daily 
newspaper.  In  fact  the  number  of  cities 
so  affected  has  increased  from  509  In 
1910  to  1.284  in  1968.  and  only  45  cities  in 
the  country  have  two  or  more  commer- 
cially competing  dailies. 

In  such  circumstances  it  has  devel- 
oped that  the  only  possible  way  to  pro- 
vide for  separate  editorial  competition 
in  a  commimity  is  for  two  papers  to  vm- 
dertake  joint  operation  rather  than  try- 


ing to  continue  to  maintain  separate 
facilities  for  producing,  publishing,  dis- 
tribution, and  advertising  solicitation. 
However,  this  arrangement,  which  is  the 
only  practical  waj-  to  maintain  a  meas- 
ure of  editorial  competition  in  manj- 
communities,  and  is  presently  in  opera- 
tion in  22  communities,  has  recently 
come  under  a  legal  cloud  as  far  as  the 
operation  of  the  federal  antitrust  laws 
are  concerned  in  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  handed  down  in  Citizen  Pub- 
lishing Co.  against  the  United  States  in 
late  1969.  The  decision  in  the  Citizen 
Publishing  Co.  case  left  it  clearly  to 
Congress  to  resolve  the  policy  question 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  Court's  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
which  is  before  us  today  decides  this 
question  by  placing  Congress  on  the  side 
of  preserving  a  free  press  rather  than 
stressing  the  technical  sanctity  of  a 
narrow  reading  of  the  antitrust  legis- 
lation. Specifically  it  makes  a  joint 
operating  agreement  in  the  case  of  a 
newspaper,  which  is  clearly  facing  eco- 
nomic collapse,  possible  without  being 
in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Fail- 
ure to  enact  this  legislation  would  mean 
the  death  of  at  least  22  newspapers  in  22 
American  cities  where  such  joint  oper- 
ating agreements  are  now  in  effect  to 
;neoerve  editorial  competition  while 
combining  publication  and  distribution 
facilities,  and  it  could  also  create  prob- 
lems for  other  communities,  such  as  Al- 
bany and  Schenectadj',  where  a  some- 
what different  legal  arrangement  for 
carrv'ing  out  these  cooperative  arrange- 
ments now  exists. 

I  believe  that  tlie  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  of  these  areas  affected,  and  the 
freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  of 
the  press  which  are  involved,  dictate  the 
prompt  enactment  of  H.R.  279. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr  Chairman,  as  one  of 
the  many  cospon.>ors  of  the  New.spaper 
Preservation  Act.  I  would  like  to  express 
to  the  Members  my  personal  conviction 
that  this  legislation  offers  an  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  remedy  a  situation 
which  might  otherwise  do  irreparable 
damage. 

We  are  all  aware  of  Lhe  declining  num- 
ber of  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  accompanying 
loss  of  separate  editorial  voices.  Though 
we  wish  it  were  otherwise,  the  death  of 
a  newspaper  today  does  not  lead  to  the 
institution  of  a  new  newspaper  in  its 
place,  but  results  only  in  a  void  which  is 
never  adequately  filled.  I  am  told  that 
the  economics  of  newspaper  publishing 
have  undergone  tremendous  changes — 
including  great  increases  in  the  costs  of 
newsprint  and  labor,  and  increased  com- 
petition for  advertising  revenue  from 
other  media,  such  as  television,  radio, 
regional  magazines,  and  shoppers  papers. 
Because  of  these  increases  in  costs  and 
in  competition,  we  have  apparently 
reached  a  point  in  time  where  most  cities 
cannot  economically  support  two  com- 
mercially competing  newspapers. 

Today  there  are  only  217  cities  in  the 
United  States  which  have  more  than  one 
daily  newspaper.  In  150  of  these  cities, 
the  morning  and  evening  newspapers  are 
owTied  by  one  person.  Of  the  67  remain- 


ing, there  Is  toUl  competition— commer- 
cial and  editorial— in  45  cities,  and  the 
other  22  have  some  form  of  joint  oper- 
ating arrangement  which  provides  for 
editorial  and  news  competition,  while 
eliminating  commercial  competition. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  news- 
paper preservation  bill  is  to  insure  that 
the  editorial  and  news  competition  in  the 
22  cities  with  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments will  not  be  destroyed  by  forcing 
the  newspapers  in  these  cities  to  revert 
to  commercial  competition.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  a  means  of  saving 
editorial  and  news  competition  in  one  or 
more  of  the  45  cities  where  there  is  now 
commercial  and  editorial  competition, 
but  where  one  or  more  of  the  papers 
may  become  a  failing  newspaper.  The  bill 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  150  cities 
which  have  one  owner  of  morning  and 
evening  newspapers.  To  the  contrary, 
this  bill  would  treat  the  22  cities  with 
joint  operating  arrangements  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  now  the  case  in  the 
150  cities  with  one-owner  operations. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  this  Repub- 
lic were  cognizant  of  the  importance  of 
freedom  of  expression  and  the  need  for 
diversity  of  opinion  in  order  to  shape  and 
sustain  our  form  of  government.  In  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  they  prohibited  any 
governmental  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  But.  neither  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  nor  this  Con- 
gress can  legislate  a  means  of  maintain- 
ing diversity  of  opinion  where  the  eco- 
nomics of  publishing  a  newspaper  dic- 
tate its  demise. 

In  1933.  two  conscientious  publishers  in 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..  thought  they  had 
found  a  means  of  maintaining  two  edi- 
torially competing  newspapers,  although 
the  city  could  not  support  both  news- 
papers commercially.  They  entered  into 
the  first  joint  operating  arrangement— a 
merger  of  the  commercial  aspects  of  pub- 
hshing  the  two  papers,  while  providing 
for  continued  news  and  editorial  compe- 
tition. This  arrangement  in  Albuquerque 
was  successful,  and  its  example  has  been 
followed  in  21  other  cities,  where  other- 
wise only  one  newspaper  could  survive. 
In  each  of  these  22  cities,  commercial 
competition  between  the  papers  ended, 
but  the  public  was  still  offered  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view. 

The  existence  of  these  arrangements 
was  known  to  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Apparently  there 
was  no  question  as  to  their  legality. 
Then,  in  1965,  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  moved  against 
a  joint  operating  arrangement  in  Tucson 
which  had  been  in  existence  since  1940. 
The  court  in  Tucson,  since  afiBrmed  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  has  found  that 
these  arrangements  violate  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  Justice  Department  has  an- 
nounced that  Tucson  is  the  test  case,  and 
its  results  wOl  affect  each  of  the  other 
cities  with  like  arrangements. 

In  introducing  and  supporting  the 
newspaper  preservation  bill,  I  am  not 
condemning  the  Justice  Department  or 
the  courts,  for  they  have  followed  the 
antitrust  laws  in  a  literal  manner.  I  do 
urge  the  Congress  to  now  amend  the 
antitrust  laws  so  that  their  original  In- 
tent— to  preserve  competition — wiU   be 
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followed,  by  providing  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  only  competition  now  avail- 
able— competition  in  news  coverage  and 
editorial  comment. 

By  treating  a  joint  operating  arrange- 
ment as  a  commercial  merger,  and  thus 
on  a  par  with  the  150  one-owner  cities, 
the  Congress  will  help  preserve  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

Tills  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  de- 
sire commercial  competition  where  it  now 
exists.  We  do  and  should  encourage  i: 
wherever  il  is  economically  feasible.  For- 
tunately, in  Washington  and  in  Balti- 
more there  is  commercial  and  editorial 
competition.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  daily 
newspapers  in  these  cities  do  not  need 
or  dcsne  the  relief  which  would  be  pro- 
vided by  this  bUl.  But  in  the  22  citie.s 
where  joint  operating  arrangements  no.v 
exist,  and  where  there  is  no  commercial 
competition  between  the  papers,  the  ex- 
istence of  editorial  competition  is  de- 
pendent upon  passage  of  the  newspaper 
preservation  bill. 

We  mast  consider  the  alternatives 
available,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  preservation  of  diverse  editorial 
voices,  as  provided  by  this  legislation,  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  now  before 
this  body  is  an  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  demands  our  wholehearted 
support.  At  stake,  quite  realLstically,  is 
the  whole  issue  of  a  free  and  responsible 
press. 

We  know  already,  from  testimony 
heard  before  the  JudiciaiT  Committee, 
that  a  failure  to  enact  this  legislation 
will  cost  us  separate  editorial  voices  in 
22  cities  where  joint  operating  agree- 
ments already  exist.  In  these  22  cities, 
two  separate  newspapers  operate  only 
because  the  high  costs  of  production  have 
been  minimized  through  the  joint  agree- 
ments. 

One  printing  plant  produces  both 
papers,  and  in  some  cases,  one  advertis- 
ing sales  force  serves  both  papers.  The 
important  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
newspapers  maintain  separate  editorial 
voices  that  are  unaffected  by  the  joint 
operation  agreement. 

Citizens  in  these  cities  benefit  with  the 
airing  of  public  opinion  from  two  view- 
points. Two  independent  voices  represent 
their  important  interests.  And  while  the 
cost  of  losing  this  free  and  separate  press 
in  22  cities  is  high,  the  ultimate  cost — if 
w^e  fail  to  pass  this  legislation— is  even 
greater. 

Newspapers  in  other  cities  are  facing 
rising  production  costs  that  could  spell 
the  end  for  many  more  competing  news- 
papers in  this  countrj'.  A  look  at  the  rec- 
ord does  not  inspire  confidence  should 
we  fail  to  act.  In  1920  there  were  550 
cities  in  this  country  with  competing 
daily  newspapers.  By  1945.  the  number 
had  dropped  to  117  cities.  Today,  only  59 
cities  enjoy  a  competing  press. 

By  failing  to  approve  this  bill,  we  will 
lower  that  number  to  37  cities.  More 
than  that,  however,  we  will  be  seriously 
jeopardizing  this  Nation's  free  press,  for 
other  newspapers  in  other  cities  find 
themselves  in  similar  financial  diffi- 
culties. 


The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Citizen  Publishing  Co.  case  in  Tuc- 
son could  well  spell  the  end  for  the  com- 
peting daily.  As  one  who  has  spent  a 
good  part  of  his  life  in  newspapers  as 
a  reporter  and  editor,  I  am  both  sor- 
rowed and  shocked  at  the  prospect.  I 
cannot  imagine  the  catastrophic  results, 
should  all  the  urban  centers  of  this  Na- 
tion be  reduced  to  the  poverty  of  only 
one  newspaper  voice. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
precarious  vulnerability  on  the  part  of 
our  Nation's  press.  Perhaps  the  chief 
factor  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  our 
own  technological  revolution  with  tele- 
vision coming  into  its  own  at  the  same 
time  newspaper's  traditional  audience, 
the  city  dwellers,  have  moved  further 
and  further  away  from  the  urban  cen- 
ters. The  logistics  of  moving  newspapers 
over  greater  and  greater  distances  have 
been  a  major  factor  leading  to  this  sit- 
uation. 

As  former  executive  editor  of  the  Al- 
bany Times-Union  in  my  own  State  of 
New  York.  I  knew  only  too  well  :he  huge 
costs  involved  in  putting  out  a  good 
newspaper.  By  being  joined  for  the  past 
decade  with  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News,  it  is  possible  for  both  papers  to 
produce  a  fine  journalistic  product  that 
provides  a  substantial  forum  for  the 
people. 

The  experience  of  the  Honolulu  news- 
papers with  a  joint  operating  agreement 
has  proven  so  successful  that  my  col- 
leagues from  Hawaii  have  received  the 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  business, 
labor,  and  government  leaders,  who  all 
have  urged  adoption  of  this  act. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  to 
critics  of  this  bill  that  the  provisions  ar3 
very  circumspect  with  regard  to  main- 
taining an  independent  editorial  voice. 
The  bill  provides  for  joint  operating 
agreements  that  cover  production,  ad- 
vertising, circulation,  and  general  busi- 
ness practices,  but  does  not  exempt  from 
antitrust  action  any  other  practices  like 
predatory  pricing. 

And.  as  a  further  precaution,  the  bill 
provides  that  any  future  joint  operat- 
ing agreements  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  General's  Office,  thus  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  independent 
newspapers  who  may  fear  pirating  from 
large  operations. 

I  enthusiastically  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bUl — which  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  support  in  the  newspaper  profession— 
to  preserve  our  Nation's  free  and  inde- 
pendent press. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vote  for  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
today  with  mixed  emotions.  Two  com- 
peting principles  are  involved,  both  of 
which  have  considerable  merit.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  seek  to  preserve  a  free 
press  with  as  much  encouragement  as 
possible  for  the  preservation  of  compet- 
ing editorial  voices.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  long  recognized  that  fair  com- 
petition in  our  economic  system  requires 
prohibition  of  agreements  in  restraints 
of  trade. 

The  press  is  not  merely  a  voice  for 
news  and  editorial  opinion;  newspapers 
are  also  commercial  businesses.  Like 
public  utilities,  they  are  sui  generis  and 


it  is  a  close  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  give  priority  to  independent  edi- 
torial comment  or  to  strict  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  deciding  this 
issue.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  benefits  of  preserving  independent 
editorial  comment  outweigh  the  draw- 
backs. I  reach  this  conclusion  by  reason 
of  the  following  facts: 

During  the  30-year  period  from  1930 
to  1960.  the  number  of  urban  areas  of 
population  of  2,500  or  more,  with  a  total 
population  of  60  million,  increased  from 
3,165  to  5,022  in  number,  with  a  total 
population  of  over  113  million.  During 
the  san..  period  of  time,  however,  those 
areas  which  had  competing  ownership 
in  at  least  two  newspapers  dwindled 
from  288  to  61. 

By  1968,  the  total  number  of  urban 
areas  with  competing  newspapers  had 
been  further  reduced  to  45,  with  22  addi- 
tional cities  compelled  to  have  separately 
owned  papers  operating  under  some 
form  of  joint  operating  agreem.ent. 

Underlying  this  trend  toward  fewer 
local  dailies  have  been  the  economies  in- 
herent in  large-scale  business  enterprise, 
not  unique  to  the  newspaper  business. 
Capital  expenditures  have  rapidly  in- 
creased and  wages  have  trebled  since 
World  War  11.  This  has  benefited  the 
larger  newspapers  and  permitted  them 
to  offer  lower  advertising  rates  as  their 
circulations  increased.  Since  advertising 
provides  nearly  70  percent  of  tota!  reve- 
nues in  the  newspaper  business,  smaller 
newspapers  have  been  forced  to  econ- 
omize by  cutting  back  on  news  reporting 
and  editorial  comment.  A  spiraling  effect 
has  resulted,  whereby  smaller  circulation 
has  led  to  further  cutbacks,  with  further 
decrease  in  circulation.  Thus,  when  one 
urban  newspaper  has  begun  to  lose  its 
circulation  to  a  competitor,  the  success- 
ful paper  has  been  able  to  cut  its  adver- 
tising rates  as  well.  Once  a  major  news- 
paper begins  to  successfully  outstrip  its 
competition,  the  result  is  to  speed  up 
rather  than  slow  down  the  demise  of  the 
less-successful  paper. 

The  evidence  adduced  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings  also  reflects  that  once  a 
daily  newspaper  dies  in  a  multiownership 
city,  its  place  is  not  taken  by  new  com- 
petitors. There  has  been  no  successful 
daily  paper  of  general  circulation  estab- 
lished in  any  city  of  over  200.000  popu- 
lation since  1941. 

Prior  to  the  Tucson  decision  last  year. 
44  competing  newspapers  in  22  separate 
cities  had  managed  to  preserve  competing 
editorials  voices  by  combining  their  pro- 
duction and  advertising  operations.  The 
Supreme  Court  held,  and  I  believe  prop- 
erly so.  that  these  joint  operating  ar- 
rangements were  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

It  is  clear  that  such  arrangements  per- 
mitted the  two  competing  newspapers  to 
substantially  increase  their  advertising 
rates,  a  clear  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  question  then  arises  tis  to  whether 
or  not  such  price  fixing  is  justified  by 
the  preservation  of  competing  editorial 
voices.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
for  example,  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle and  Examiner  have  operated  under 
such  an  arrangement  for  several  years, 
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and  we  are  faced  squarely  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  independent  editorial  views 
justifies,  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
the  hisher  advertising  costs  to  the  pub- 
he.  I  am  satisfied,  that  had  the  joint 
operatinc  agreement  not  been  entered 
into  in  San  Francisco,  the  Examiner 
would  ultimately  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, leaving  its  competitor  free  to  in- 
crease such  advertising  rates  anyway. 
Likewise.  I  am  not  convinced  that  po- 
tential competitors  for  either  the  Chron- 
icle or  the  Examiner  would  have  been 
inhibited  by  competition  against  only 
the  survivor  of  such  competitors,  rather 
than  under  the  present  circumstances 
where  any  new  newspaper  will  have  to 
compete  two  existing  dailies. 

For  these  reasons,  then.  I  beheve  it 
appropriate  to  provide  an  exception  to 
the  antitrust  laws  to  permit  competing 
urban  newspapers  to  operate  under  joint 
operating  agreement^;  in  the  manner  set 
forth  m  the  act.  I  feel  that  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  "the  one-newspaper 
town"  outweigh  the  single  problem  gen- 
erated by  granting  the  exception  to  this 
single  tvpe  of  business  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  Nation's  search 
for  truth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  t:me  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  origuial  biU  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  279 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprei^entat-.tes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  r:  Congress  assevibled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Newspaper  Preservation  Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  2,  In  the  pub'.ic  interest  of  maintain- 
ing a  newspaper  press  editorially  and  rep- 
ortorially  Independent  and  competitive  In 
ai;  parts  or  the  United  States,  it  is  hereb;. 
declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  publication  of  news- 
paoers  in  any  city,  commtinity.  or  metro- 
jxjiitar.  area  where  a  Joint  operating  arrange- 
ment has  been  heretofore  entered  into  be- 
cause of  economic  distress  or  is  hereafter 
eSected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
th:s  Act 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec   3^  Ai  used  in  this  Act — 

(  1  '  The  term  "antitrust  law"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  each 
statute  defined  by  section  4  thereof  US  U  S  C 
44  I  as  Antitrust  .\cts"  and  a'.l  amendments 
to  such  Act  and  such  statutes  and  any  other 
Acts  in  par;  materia. 

i2i  The  term  "Join*  newspaper  oper.^ting 
arransement  '  means  any  contract,  aaree- 
ment.  Joint  venture  (whether  or  not  Incorpo- 
ra-ccl  I .  or  other  arrangement  entered  into  by 
two  or  more  newspaper  owners  for  the  pub- 
lication of  two  or  more  newspaper  publica- 
tions, pursu.int  to  which  Joint  or  common 
production  facilities  .»re  established  or  oper- 
ated and  joint  or  unified  action  is  taken  or 
agreed  to  ^e  taken  with  resi^ect  to  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  printing:  time. 
method,  and  field  of  publl"at:on:  allocation 
of  production  facllitie-;  distribution:  adver- 
tising solicitation:  circulation  solicitation: 
business  department:  establishment  of  ad- 
vertislnc  rates:  establishment  of  circulation 
raxes  and  revenue  distribution:  ProridecJ, 
That   there   Is   no   merger,   combination,   or 


amalgamation  of  editorial  or  reportorial 
statls.  and  that  editorial  policies  be  inde- 
pendently determined. 

(3)  The  term  "newspaper  owner"  means 
any  person  who  owns  or  controls  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  separate  or  subsidiary 
corporations,  one  or  more  newspaper  publi- 
cations. 

(4)  The  term  "newspaper  publlc.Ttlon  ' 
means  a  publication  produced  on  newsprint 
paper  which  is  published  in  one  or  more 
issues  weekly  (including  ivs  one  publication 
any  daily  newspaper  and  any  Sunday  news- 
paper pi'iblished  by  the  same  owner  in  the 
same  cltv.  community,  or  metropolitan  area) . 
and  In  "which  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
content  is  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of 
new?  and  editorial  opinion. 

(5i  The  term  "failing  newspaper"  mean^ 
a  newspaper  publication  which,  regardless  o: 
Its  ownership  or  affiliations,  is  in  probable 
danger  of  financial  failure. 

(6)  The  term  "fierson"  means  any  individ- 
u.il.  and  any  partnership,  cor[X)ratlon.  asso- 
ciation, or  other  legal  entity  existing  under 
or  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  United 
Slates,  anv  State  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  foreign 
country. 

ANTITRUSI    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  4  (a)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law  for  any  person  to  pertorm 
enforce,  renew,  or  amend  any  Joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangement  entered  into 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  .\ct,  if  at 
the  time  at  which  such  arrangement  was  iirst 
en-ered  into,  regardless  of  ownership  or  affil- 
iations, not  more  than  one  of  the  newsf>aper 
publications  involved  in  the  performance  of 
sucii  ammgement  was  likely  to  remain  or 
t>ecome  a  financially  suund  publication:  Prc- 
iided,  That  the  terms  of  a  renewal  or  amend- 
ment to  a  Joint  operating  arrangement  must 
be  filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

lb)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  enter  Into,  perform,  or  enforce  a  Joint  op- 
erating arrangement,  not  already  In  effect, 
except  with  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Prior 
to  granting  such  approval,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
er.il  shall  determine  that  not  more  than  one 
of  the  newspaper  publications  involved  In 
the  arrangement  Is  a  publication  other  than  a 
failing  newsp.iper.  and  that  approval  of  such 
arrangement  would  effectuate  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

.ci  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  from  tmy  antitrust 
law  any  predatory  pricing,  any  pred.\tory 
practice,  or  any  other  conduct  In  the  other- 
wise lawful  operations  of  a  Joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  which  would  be  un- 
lawful under  any  antitrust  law  If  engaged 
In  by  a  single  entity.  Except  as  provided  In 
this  Act.  no  Joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rangement or  any  party  thereto  shall  be  ex- 
enipt  from  any  antitrust  law. 

PRFVlOrS  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Notwithst.indliig  any  final  Judg- 
ment rendered  in  any  action  brought  by  the 
United  States  under  which  a  Joint  operating 
arrangement  has  been  held  to  be  unlawful 
under  any  antltru.st  law.  any  party  to  such 
fin.il  Judgment  may  reinstitute  said  Joint 
tiewspaper  operating  arrangement  to  the 
extent  permissible  under  section  4(al  hereof. 

I  bi  The  provisions  of  section  4  shall  apply 
to  the  determination  of  any  civil  or  criminal 
action  pending  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  which  It  Is  alleged  that  any  such 
Joint  operating  agreement  is  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law. 

SEPARABILITY  PROVISION 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held 
Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 


Act,  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  any  other  person  or  circumstance,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  '  during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    offered    by     MB.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  Page  7. 
line  12.  strike  out  "enforce,  renew,  or  amend" 
and  in^-ert  •■eniorce.  or  renew". 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  obviously  is.  on 
pasre    7.    line    12.    to    strike    the    word  4 
•"amend." 

I  can  understand,  although  perhaps 
not  agree  with,  because  I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  yet — I  can  understand  the 
philosophy  of  this  bill  to  create  a  kind 
of  grandfather  clause  for  these  joint  op- 
erating agreements  that  already  exist. 
I  can  understand  why  the  authors  would 
want  to  permit  "the  performance"  and 
"the  enforcement"  and  even  "the  re- 
newal" of  these  operating  agreements. 
I  cannot  understand,  however,  why  they 
would  want  to  legalize  "amendments"  of 
those  agreements  with  what  appears  by 
the  language  of  section  4  to  be  a  carte 
blanche  right  to  amend  in  any  way,  and 
I  presume  to  add  as  many  successful 
newspaper  companies  around  the  coun- 
try as  they  might  desire,  merely  by  filing 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  the  terms 
of  the  amendment.  I  think  this  is  a  creep- 
through  loophole  in  the  announced  or 
expressed  intent  of  this  legislation. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  any  amendment 
or  any  new  agreement  under  the  head- 
ing of  an  amendment,  I  think  it  should 
be  under  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
which  requiie  the  Attorney  General's 
consent  to  make  the  change. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  M.acGREGOR.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment.  I 
think  the  reasons  he  has  given  for  of- 
fering the  amendment  make  remark- 
ably good  sense.  Tlie  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  make  this  bill  con- 
siderably less  undesirable  than  it  is  in 
its  present  form.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Indiana  and  urge 
mv  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment simply  does  nothing  more  than 
make  the  bill  conform  to  tlie  purpose  of 
the  bill  "as  advertised." 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee as  well  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman   from    Hawaii    will    handle    the 
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merits  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana.  I  think  on  its 
face  it  would  have  a  very  bad  efifect  on 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  do  so  largely  because  of  the  rea- 
sons stated  this  afternoon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Hawaii  when 
he  pointed  out  so  succinctly  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  end  the  trend 
toward  newspaper  monopoly,  to  end  the 
trend  of  newspapers  dying  because  of 
the  fantastic  costs  of  operating  a  news- 
paper, and  to  maintain.  I  think  in  some 
22  cities,  operations  which  have  proved 
effective  in  keeping  alive  vital  organs  of 
public  opinion. 

Now.  I  see  my  good  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana, my  colleague  iMr.  Hebert).  stand- 
ing there.  When  he  was  growing  up — 
and  he  is  just  a  year  or  two  older  than 
I  am — there  were  at  least  three  sepa- 
rately owned  newspapers  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  independently  owned,  but 
gradually  they  were  combined  until  to- 
day there  is  only  one  newspaper  publish- 
ing company  in  New  Orleans,  with  a 
morning  and  an  afternoon  newspaper. 
The  editorial  policies  of  these  newspapers 
are  set  freely  and  independently  by  the 
local  management  in  New  Oileans. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  today  the 
operation  of  a  newspaper  is  frightfully 
expensive.  I  cannot  name — and  I  doubt  if 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  can  name — a 
newspaper  which  has  come  into  existence 
in  the  last  25  years  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

I  remember  that  Marshall  Field,  who 
had  more  money  than  he  could  count, 
tried  to  start  a  newspaper  m  New  York 
City,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  spent 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  he  finally 
had  to  give  up. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  everywhere  newspapers 
have  been  going  out  of  business.  New- 
York  City  is  a  good  example — the  biggest 
city  in  our  country.  Years  ago  there  were 
a  dozen  newspapers  in  that  city.  Today 
I  think  there  are  tliree— there  may  be 
more  when  you  count  some  of  the  sub- 
urban papers.  However,  the  same  thing 
can  be  said  a'oout  almost  every  large 
city  in  this  country. 

This  bill  does  not  create  monopolies. 
It  does  just  exactly  the  opposite.  It  per- 
mits different  enterprises  under  a  totally 
different  ownership,  advocating  entirely 
different  editorial  points  of  view,  having 
an  entirely  different  approach  to  the 
reporting  of  the  news  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  one  plant. 

Now.  we  built  a  plant  in  New  Orleans 
not  very  long  ago  and  I  think  it  cost 
something  over  $13  million  or  $14  mil- 
lion just  for  the  plant  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  a  unique 
concept  in  our  society.  Many  of  us  have 
argued  here  for  a  long  time  w  hen  we  have 
considered  m.atters  like  hospital  legisla- 
tion, the  Idea  that  if  there  were  10 
hospitals  in  one  community,  each  one  of 
those  hospitals  had  to  have  a  kidney  ma- 
chine, each  one  of  them  had  to  have  the 
most  expensive  and  modern  electronic 
devices  and  various  accessory  equipment 
and  so  forth.  Well,  what  we  have  tried  to 
do  is  to  let  these  hospitals  use  this  equip- 


ment collectively.  That  is  what  is  in- 
volved in  tills  legislation. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleague  that  I  certainly  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  he  is  making.  I 
wish  he  would  elaborate  upon  one  situ- 
ation he  touched  upon  and  that  is  the 
independence  of  editorial  policy  particu- 
larly relating  to  the  papers  in  New 
Orleans,  the  Times  Picayune  and  the 
States-Item. 

Tliose  papers  have  diametrically  op- 
posite views,  and  have  independently 
supported  those  views,  independent  one 
from  the  other.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  would  elaborate  on  that 
policy  which  I  think  is  a  healthy  policy, 
and  within  the  same  building  their  spirit 
of  competition  is  something  that  is  very 
keen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.'^ent.  Mr.  Boccs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.! 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  the  additional  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
made  a  very  significant  point.  These 
new  .^papers  are  owned  by  the  same  owner, 
yet  they  are  completely  independent  edi- 
torially. Now.  someone  may  say.  "Well, 
this  is  only  a  game."  but  it  is  not.  Their 
editorial  staffs  are  competitive.  The  net 
result  is  that  we  have  people  writing  edi- 
torials w  ho  have  to  be  knowledgeable  and 
who  have  to  do  research.  And  today  I 
think  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  both  of 
those  newspapers  because  of  that  com- 
petition. 

But  the  significant  thing  about  this 
bill  is  that  if  we  fail  to  act — I  always  like 
to  look  at  alternatives— that  if  we  fail 
to  act.  in  my  judgment,  we  are  going  to 
see  the  end,  the  death  and  the  demise  of 
some  of  the  finest  newspapers  in  the 
country.  I  have  seen  it  happen  since  I 
came  to  Washington.  When  I  first  came 
there  was  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
and  it  does  not  exist  any  more.  I  am  told 
that  Scripps-Howard  is  only  able  to 
maintain  its  fine  newspaper  because  it 
is  subsidized  from  profits  made  elsewhere. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  commend 
the  committee  and  particularly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  iMr.  Matsunagai 
who  has  worked  for  this  bill,  who  has 
shepherded  it  through  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  who  has  shown  not  only 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  business  here 
this  afternoon,  but  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  of  this  coimtry. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  has 
been  described — accurately.  I  believe — as 
a  bill  that  chooses  to  preserve  a  free  press 
rather  than  the  technical  sanctity  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  in  concert  with 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  specifically,  to  foster  and  encour- 
age competition.  What  H.R.  279  pro- 
poses, is  that  divergent  editorial  voices 
and  competition  in  news  coverage  be 
maintained.  The  basic  theory  of  the  bill 


is  built  on  a  reasonable  extension  of  the 
ions-esublished  "failing  company"  doc- 
trine. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  a  merger  between  two  competitors, 
one  of  which  is  failing,  can  have  no  ad- 
verse impact  on  competition.  Whether  or 
not  the  merger  occurs,  the  failing  com- 
pany would  disappear  as  a  competitive 
factor. 

Unfortunately,  since  to  qualify  as  a 
"failing  company"  a  newspaper  must  be 
virtually  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  the 
Court-created  defense  has  been  of  little 
value  to  the  newspapers.  An  owner  with 
other  i-esources  whose  newspaper  has 
begun  spiraling  downward  is  more  likely 
to  seek  merger  with,  or  sell  his  assets  to. 
another  local  newspaper,  than  he  is  to 
put  good  money  after  bad. 

Ironically,  the  antitrust  laws  would 
permit  a  merger  under  these  conditions. 
An  agreement  to  share  operating  ex- 
penses and  revenues,  however,  is  a  per  se 
violation,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter 
arrangement  allows  the  presenation  of 
multiple,  independent  editorial  view- 
points. 

The  limited  exemption  proposed  by 
H.R.  279  is  certainly  not  without  prece- 
dent. Over  the  years.  Congress  has  made 
the  judgment  that  in  certain  cases  the 
national  interest  would  best  be  served  by 
exempting  farmers  cooperatives,  fisher- 
men, labor  unions,  banks,  small  busi- 
nesses, professional  sports  and  certain 
other  groups  from  the  general  frame- 
work of  antitrust  enforcement.  The  na- 
tional interest  in  preserving  a  free  press. 
I  believe,  deserves  no  less  a  consideration. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  exemp- 
tion proposed  by  this  legislation  is  as 
narrow  as  possible.  Any  predatory  prac- 
tice or  pricing  by  the  joint  arrangement 
is  specifically  prohibited. 

However  wistfully  we  might  hope  to 
the  contran.-.  we  must  realize  that  the 
antitrust  laws  cannot  create  commercial 
competition  where  the  market  will  sim- 
ply not  support  two  totally  competing 
daily  newspapers.  If  those  laws  are 
amended  as  H.R.  279  proposes,  we  can 
at  least  foster  the  competition  of  ideas' 
embodied  in  separate  news  gathering 
staffs,  separate  editorial  viewpoints  and 
separate  ownership. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  passage  of 
H  R    ''79 

Mr.^KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Ven--  briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  word 
"amend"  has  to  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  devoted 
considerable  time  to  this,  and  decided  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  those  operations  involved  in  such 
agreements  to  continue,  to  contain  the 
word  "amend."  Newspapers  do  amend 
their  agreements  sometimes  on  an  an- 
nual basis  for  the  purpose  of  labor  con- 
tracts and  for  many  other  operational 
reasons. 

Both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  considered  this,  and  we  deter- 
mined that  we  would  not  require  prior 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
agree  to  such  amendments  because  it 
would  work  a  hardship  on  the  papers 
that  have  enjoyed  such  agreements  for 
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years.  Accordingly,  we  speciflcally  in- 
cluded the  word  "amend"  to  refer  to 
changes  that  might  take  place  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  business  operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  been  rela- 
tive to  the  addition  of  other  newspapers 
to  an  existing  joint  operating  agreement. 
I  am  convinced,  as  far  as  the  committee 
is  concerned,  that  we  did  not  contem- 
plate in  the  renewal  of  the  mandatory 
process  under  section  4<  a^  the  possibility 
that  anv  agreement  would  be  amended 
to  add  additional  newspapers.  This 
would  be  in  our  view  something  that 
would  come  under  4(b).  and  woiUd  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  new  joint  operating 
arrangement  for  which  prior  approval  of 
the  Altoniey  General  would  be  required. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  if  I 
am  correct  that  the  present  newspapers 
that  are  intended  to  be  blanketed  in  un- 
der section  'a',  all  involve  operating 
agreements  between  two  newspapers:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  is  correct, 
assuming  that  the  Sunday  entity  and  the 
third-party  entity  are  included 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  And  are  treated  as  one. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  In   the  normal 
consideration  of  the  word  there  are  two 
papers  involved. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Not  more  than  two.  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Not  more  than 
two:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  And  Is  it  correct  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  encompass  by  the  word 
•amend  ■  the  possibility  of  adding  addi- 
tional newspapers  under  the  grandfather 
clause:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
states  the  position  of  the  committee  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Subject  to  what  happens 
on  this  amendment,  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  offer  another  amendment  that 
wUl  clearly  spell  that  out.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding from  the  committee  hear- 
ings that  it  was  intended  to  operate  In 
that  way. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  think  both  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  are  doing  a  service  in 
calling  attention  to  this,  what  may  be  in 
the  minds  of  some,  an  ambiguity.  But 
nonetheless  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because  the  word  "amend"  and  the 
subsequent  word  "amendment"  on  line 
19,  page  7.  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  newspapers  involved. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana understands  the  purpose  of  this 
language  in  the  bill. 

Amendment  from  time  to  time  to  ar- 
rangements are  probably  quite  in  order 
within  the  theory  of  this  bill. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  to  an 
amendment  in  the  proper  language  that 
would  leave  in  the  word  "amend"  so  that 


thev  could  amend  technically  but  also 
place  a  restriction  that  whUe  amending 
under  this  carte  blanche  authority  no 
other  newspaper  could  be  added  to  the 
arrangement?  .   . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  that 
amendment  is  not  necessary  and  I  would 
certainly  reserve  the  right  to  examine 
such  an  amendment  to  see  if  it  might  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  concur  with  the 
"entleman  from  WLsconsin  that  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  would 
be  both  mischievous  and  undesirable. 

I  tlilnk  it  would  severely  handicap  the 
normal  operations  of  newspapers  to  have 
this  amendment  placed  in  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  position  of  the  sentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  if  it  were  intended 
to  have  a  joint  operating  arransement 
that  brought  in  additional  newspapers 
that  those  additional  newspapers'  oper- 
ating arrangements  v.ould  come  under 
4(bi  ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  J.^coBS^ 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV    MR    THOMP.SON   OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia  ■  On  page  5.  line  17.  after  ".^ct."  Insert 
the  foUowUig:  "and  require  separate  owner- 
ship of  newspapers  In  any  city,  community 
or  meiropoUtan  area  where  the  normal  circu- 
lation areas  are  substantially  Identical." 

Ou  page  7.  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following;  , 

■•(7)  the  term  'owner'  means  any  indlvldUBi. 
partnership,  corporation,  association  or  other 
■.•>^aI  entitles  who  bv  virtue  of  simple  cr 
entangled  financial  structure  exercises  con- 
trol over  a  newspaper. 

"i8t  'normal  circulation  area'  means  any 
geographical  area  In  which  a  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  di-spenses  more  than  51  per  centum 
of  each  issue  of  the  paper." 

On  page  8,  between  lines  13  and  14  lns«rt 
the  following: 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  one 
owner  to  publish  or  offer  for  sale  more  than 
one  dallv  or  weekly  newspaper  in  any  one 
normal  circulation  area  if  the  newspaper 
utilizes  anv  subsidized  Claris  of  US  mail  Icr 
delivery  of  any  of  Its  papers  an:,-where  or  It 
the  sale  of  any  of  the  papers  afTecc  inter- 
state commerce." 

POINT    OF   ORDER 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendments  contemplate  more  than 
the  bill  as  authorized  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  comes  to  us  and  encompasses. 

The  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  exempt- 
ing from  the  antitrust  laws  certain  Joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangements. 


As  I  understand  the  amendments,  they 
would  go  beyond  the  Joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangements  and  go  to  gen- 
eral or  oUier  ownership  with  respect  to 
newspapers  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
make  reference  to  the  U.S.  mail  and  other 
matters  that  are  not  germane  to  this 

bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Thompson'  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman;  I  do. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  antitrust  laws  by  providing 
certain  exemptions  to  certain  classes  of 
newspaper^  ensaged  in  joint  operation. 
The  amendments  that  I  have  offered 
would  prohibit  the  joint  operation  of  a 
newspaijer  where  there  is  a  single  owner- 
ship In  substance,  it  piovides  an  addi- 
tional antitrust  law.  For  that  reason  I 
feel  it  would  be  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule.  The  bill  dcal<;  with  a  verj'  nar- 
row area  of  joint  operation  of  newspapers 
in  relation  to  the  antitrust  law.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  obviously  goes 
far  beyond  the  matter  covered  in  the  bill 
and  brings  into  consideration  matters  of 
the  ownersh'p  of  nev.spapers.  which  is 
not  concerned  in  the  bill.  It  alsj  brines  in 
the  involvement  of  subsidized  mail,  not 
covered  bv  this  bill.  Because  it  does  go 
so  far  beyond  the  text  of  the  bill,  the 
Chair  rule:,  that  the  amendments  are  not 
germane  and  thc:-cf  xe  sa-ta^ns  the  point 
of  order. 

AMENDMENT     OFFFRrO     BV      Mn.     THOMPSON     OF 
CEOR'IA 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Geor'^ia.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


\mendment  oHered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia :  On  page  9  before  line  1 1 )  add  the 
following: 

"Sec  6  Notwlthstandmg  anjnhing  to  the 
contrarv  herein.  antitrust  exemptions 
provided  by  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Joint  operation  unless  separate  advertising 
rates  are  published  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
require  advertisers  to  advertise  In  more  than 
one  paper. 

On  line  2  change  "Sec.  6."  to  "Sec.  7. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  verv  clearly  stated  in  the  amend- 
ment itself.  It  merely  provides  that  if 
there  is  to  be  an  antitrust  exemption 
granted  in  the  joint  operation  of  news- 
papers, it  shall  apply  only  if  there  is  no 
coercion  bv  the  owners  to  require  an  ad- 
vertiser to  advertise  in  both  newspapers. 
In  other  words,  they  must  publish  sepa- 
rate advertising  rates  for  each  newspa- 
per If  one  is  a  morning  paper  and  the 
other  is  an  afternoon  paper,  they  must 
publish  the  rate  for  the  morning  paper 
and  the  rate  for  the  afternoon  paper,  and 
the  joint  operation  may  not  coerce  adver- 
tisers to  advertise  in  both  as  opposed  to 
one  of  the  newspapers. 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  amendment 
which  is  needed  to  the  bill.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  special  antitrust  exemption, 
certainly  we  must  look  to  the  public  in- 
terest. We  must  look  to  the  interests  of 
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the  individual  advertiser,  who  may  not 
want  to  advertise  in  both  newspapers,  but 
he  may  be  forced  to  do  so  unless  an 
amendment  such  as  the  one  offered  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
says  that  the  newspaper  publishers 
should  publish  their  rates  for  advertising. 
Would  he  mind  describing  to  the  House 
what  he  has  in  mind  when  he  says  that 
they  shall  be  required  to  publish  their 
rates?  Will  they  have  to  publish  the  rates 
every  day  when  they  publish  the  news- 
paper, or  does  the  gentleman  think  it 
would  suffice  if  the  rates  they  proposed  to 
charge  and  do  charge  are  available  upon 
request  to  those  who  do  advertise? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  that  by 
publication  I  mean  publication  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  are  now 
published,  but  as  an  individual  rate.  You 
would  simply  call  the  newspaper,  and 
they  must  have  on  hand  separate  rates. 
If  you  would  request  them,  you  would 
be  given  a  list  of  the  separate  rates.  Ob- 
viously they  could  change  as  economic 
conditions  change. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
realizes  that  when  newspapers  engage  in 
joint  operations  for  economy's  sake,  there 
is  some  economy  to  advertising  in  what 
are  called  combination  papers,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  The  gen- 
tleman's question  is  simply  that  possibly 
because  of  the  making  of  one  print,  as 
opposed  to  two,  to  be  published  in  both 
papers  there  may  be  a  certain  economy 
that  can  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
rates.  But  the  point  I  am  making  is  that 
there  must  be  separate  rates  for  each 
paper.  If  one  wishes  to  advertise  in  the 
two.  there  could  be  a  rate  for  the  two 
together. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  It 
the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  published  on  a  regular 
basis  in  a  publication  called  standard 
rate  and  data  advertising  rates  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  countrj'.  As  well, 
each  newspaper  publishes  a  rate  card 
which  is  available  to  all  advertisers. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  specifically 
states  he  would  not  permit  the  newspaper 
to  require  advertising  in  both  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  However,  it  also  precludes 
the  advertiser  from  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  advertising  in  both  newspapers 
at  reduced  combination  rates. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Not  at 
all.  I  certainly  feel  it  does  not  preclude 
the  advertiser  from  having  the  advan- 
tage, but  the  decision  would  be  his  as  to 
whether  he  desires  to  advertise  in  the 
morning  paper  and  in  the  afternoon 
paper  or  whether  he  desires  to  advertise 


in  only  one.  In  other  words,  it  would 
eliminate  coercion. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  But  the  gentleman  does 
not  say  "coercion,"  he  says  "require." 
But,  in  order  to  get  a  special  discount 
rate  the  advertiser  would  be  required  to 
advertise  in  both  newspapers,  otherwise 
he  would  lose  the  opportunity  of  a  joint 
reduced  rate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  When  one 
is  required  to  advertise  in  both  papers, 
I  would  say  that  is  coercion. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  When  an  advertiser  could 
take  advantage  of  lower  if  he  advertised 
in  both  papers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  If  one 
wants  to  advertise  in  only  one  paper,  I 
would  say  he  is  being  coerced  to  have 
to  advertise  in  both,  because  there  is  no 
other  avenue  in  which  to  advertise.  It  is 
all  or  nothing. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  But  if  one  advertises  in 
both  newspapers  so  that  he  can  avail 
himself  of  a  discount,  the  gentleman 
considers  that  coercion? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  The 
point  is  this:  Is  the  discount  a  true  dis- 
count, or  is  the  discount  one  to  require 
advertising  in  both  papers? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  amendm.ent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes.  I  merely  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  really  re- 
peals part  of  the  bill  establishing  adver- 
tising rates.  It  was  not  part  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  that  this  is 
a  problem. 

I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia suggested  earlier  he  did  have  a  prob- 
lem in  Atlanta.  It  is  not  a  city  that  has 
members  operating  under  a  joint  agree- 
ment. But  I  suggest  the  amendment  Is 
one  which  is  absolutely  unacceptable  and 
extremely  destructive.  'What  it  suggests  is 
that  no  effort  may  be  made  to  require  ad- 
vertisers to  advertise  in  more  than  one 
paper.  This  is  really  imdue  interference 
with  the  normal  practices  followed  by 
newspapers  which  have  not  been  particu- 
larly complained  about  in  our  hearings. 
I  must  respectfully  suggest.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  amendment  would 
literally  undo  the  bill  or  a  major  portion 
of  the  bill  relating  to  advertising  prac- 
tices within  these  operating  agreements, 
and  it  must  be  rejected. 

I  might  indicate,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  indicated  earlier,  that 
part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  the  eco- 
nomic efficiency  for  these  newspapers. 
To  destroy  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
joint  operating  agreement  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  purpose  of  the  bill  and 
the  arrangements  which  have  been  work- 
ing for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  TsTr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  imder  section  4ic>  of  the 
bill  itself  there  is  protection  for  adver- 
tisers against  "any  predatory  pricing" 
which  might  be  used  by  the  two  news- 
papers. Section  4(c)  reads: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  from  any  antitrust  law 
any  predatory  pricing,  any  predatory  practice. 
or  any  other  conduct  in  the  otherwise  law- 


ful operations  of  a  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangement  which  would  be  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law  if  engaged  In  by  a  single 
entity. 

That  means,  of  course,  that  what  the 
gentleman  anticipates  is  already  out- 
lawed under  section  4(c  >  and  his  amend- 
ment is  totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  At  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
want  to  respond  to  request  from  Andrew 
J.  Biemiller,  AFL^CIO,  to  incorporate  the 
position  of  his  organization  on  this 
legislation:  „   ^^^ 

AFLr-CIO. 
Washington.  DC,  July  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Congressman:  On  July  8,  1&70,  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  scheduled  to 
consider  H.R.  279,  the  "Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act." 

H.R.  279  is  designed  to  legalize  joint  pub- 
lishing arrangements  between  newspapers  In 
Tucson,  Arizona  and  22  other  cities.  Although 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  dlversltv  of  news  coverage  and  Ideological 
viewpoint,  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
retroactive  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws'  prohibitions  against  price-fixing,  profit- 
pooling  and  market-splitting. 

We  do  not  believe  that  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  Is  justifiable  or  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  which  joint  operating 
arrangements  seek  to  accomplish  The  great- 
est economies  result  from  merged  printing 
and  distribution  facilities  and  the  courts 
have  found  that  this  is  not  forbidden  by  the 
antitrust  laws.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
exemption  Is  without  danger  to  independence 
of  news  coverage  and  Ideological  viewpoint, 
as  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  contend. 

In  October  1969  the  8th  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  APL-CIO  adopted  a  reso- 
lution stating  the  opposition  of  the  AFL-CIO 
to  "enactment  of  the  broad,  unnecessary,  un- 
regulated and  perpetual  antitrust  Immunity 
of  the  newspaper  preservation  bill."  This 
resolution  confirmed  a  position  taken  two 
years  earlier  by  the  AFL-CIO  on  similar  legis- 
lation. I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  8th  Constitutional 
Convention  In  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  on 
October  6, 1969. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  make 
known  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  strong  objections  of  the 
AFL-CIO  to  H.R.  279  and  the  fact  that  we 
believe  that  this  bill,  which  we  believe  to  be  a 
"newspaper  enrichment  bill",  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Andpxw  J.  Biemiller. 
Director,  Department  of  Leffialation. 

AFL-CIO  Resolution — Newspaper  Anti- 
trust Exemption 

The  tJ.S.  Federal  Courts.  Including  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  found  the  price-fixing, 
profit-pooling  and  market-splitting  provi- 
sions of  a  joint  publishing  arrangement  be- 
tween two  newspapers  in  Tucson.  Arizona, 
to  be  In  violation  of  the  nation's  antitrust 
laws  and  ordered  the  joint  arrangement  mod- 
ified to  eliminate  those  provisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  further  ruled  that 
the  Tucson  papers'  anticompetitive  opera- 
tions could  not  be  justified  under  the  "Fall- 
ing Company"  doctrine  since  one  of  the  pa- 
pers was  not  "on  the  verge  of  going  out  of 
business,  nor  was  there  a  serious  probability" 
that  one  would  "terminate  Its  business  and 
liquidate  Its  assets"  unless  It  Joined  with 
Its  comp)etltor. 

Newspaper  publishers  Involved  in  Joint 
publishing  arrangements  in  Tucson  and  22 
other  tJ.S.  cities  for  more  than  two  years 
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have  been  atiempiing  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  grant  them  unregulated,  retroactive 
a:id  perpetual  exemp:iou  irom  the  antitrust 
laws'  prohibitions  agair.st  price-ftxlng.  profit- 
poohr.g  und  market-?p!nting,  (Bills  to  ac- 
compUf^h  this  now  b<f.  re  Congress  are  S. 
1520  and  H  R.  279.  tirled  the  'Newspaper 
Preserva'lon  Act  "  Predecessor  b.Us  before 
the  '.'O'h  Congress  were  S.  1312  and  H  R  "446, 
known  as  tile  "Fiullng  Newspaper  Act.") 

These  publishers  also  are  asking  Congress 
for  a  special  definition  of  'IPHiling  Coni- 
panv"  as  It  applies  to  rv  newspaper:  one 
whli-h.  ■reeardle.-s  of  us  ownership  or  nf- 
fiUaiicu?.  appears  unlikely  to  remain  or  be- 
come a  financially  sound  publication. ' 

Thee  same  publ!shfr>  in  more  than  30 
days  of  hearings  before  the  antitrust  sub- 
coniniittees  of  the  Senate  and  House  have 
failed  to  demL-nstrate  that  price-fixing,  prof- 
it-pooling and  market-spiiiting  are  vital  to 
continued  piibiicarion  cf  more  than  one 
new-paper  in  the  23  cities  in  which  Joint 
publishing  arrangenieiKs  exist. 

Jointly  operating  publishers  in  more  can- 
did days  have  stated,  however,  that  the 
greatest  economies  of  joint  publishing  are 
had  from  merged  prlnring  and  distnbu.ion 
facilities,  which,  the  Courts  have  pointed 
out  are  not  forbidden  by  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  proposed  anti- 
trust exemption  is  to  preserve  diversity  of 
news  coverage  and  ideological  viewpoint,  but 
neither  the  bills  now  before  Congress  nor 
their  prerlecessors  carry  any  guarantee  of 
such  diversity. 

Newspaper  combinations  involving  such 
close  community  of  economic  interest  as 
price-fixing  and  profit  p  x-hng  have  re»ul'oci 
largely  m  less  diversity  of  news  coversi^e 
and  muted  expressions  of  ideological  dirTer- 
ences.  while  virtually  precluding  establish- 
me:i;  of  newspapers  which  would  provide 
true  diversity  and  commercial  competition. 
Tlie  1967  AFL-CIO  Convention  went  on 
record  during  the  9nth  Congress  "strongly 
opposing"  enactment  of  S.  1312  and  its 
companion  bill  H  R.  7446.  known  m  the 
Failing  Newspaper  Act.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  8lh  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  AFL-CIO  opposes  enactment 
of  the  broad,  unnecessary,  unregulated  and 
perpetual  antitrust  immunity  fur  the  busi- 
ness practices  of  the  newspaper  industry 
embodied  in  the  Newspaper  Preservation  bill, 
S    1520  ar.d  H  R.  279 

And  further,  this  Convention  calls  upon 
affiliates  to  use  all  means  at  their  disposal 
to  inform  union  members  everywhere  of  the 
nature  of  this  antitrust  exemption  con- 
tinue to  convey  to  Congress  our  opposition 
to  passage  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  ^^KVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Uiis  amend- 
ment ^on  of  summaiizes  the  problems 
with  this  bill.  Again  I  have  to  empha- 
size that  under  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion— Citizen  Publishing  Company — 
which  gave  rise  to  this  bill,  all  kinds  of 
things  were  allowed.  Even  with  that  de- 
cision, it  allowed  specifically  an  optional, 
wholly-cost-justified  advertising  rate,  to 
which  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Wolff  »  referred  and 
which  he  described. 

We  do  not  need  this  bill  to  provide 
that  The  present  law  also  allows  an  allo- 
cation of  markets,  joint  printing,  joint 
distribution,  joint  clerical  and  admin- 
istrative staff. 

What  that  decision  did  not  allow  is 
for  a  newspaper  or  a  combination  of 
newspapers  to  use  a  joint  operating 
agreement  as  a  club  with  which  to  hit 
advertisers  over  the  head,  to  force  them 


to  take  two  when  they  wanted  one. 
which  is  what  the  amendment  seeks  to 
cure:  also  the  deci.«ion  would  not  allow 
them  to  pool  their  profits. 

The  mam  tiirust  of  this  bill— and  that 
is  why  it  is  true  that  the  amendment 
would  gut  tlie  bill— is  to  give  those  news- 
papers that  were  under  joint  operating 
agreements  a  complete  pass  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  free  enten^rise  and  the  free  mar- 
ket become  very  hard  to  defend  some 
times.  It  might  well  be  that  some  news- 
papers might  ,eo  under  but  for  this  bill, 
but  I  suggest  to  tiie  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  is  the  price  one  pays  for  free 
enterprise. 

Who  better  than  the  people  should  de- 
cide how  many  newspapers  should  seiTC 
a  town.'  I  am  somehow  not  convinced 
that  the  Congress,  acting  in  its  infinite 
wisdom.  IS  going  to  do  a  belter  job  than 
the  people  themselves. 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georjiia.  Is  it  not 
true  under  the  present  bill  a  joint  owner 
may  require,  if  a  per.son  is  to  advertise 
at  all,  that  he  advertise  in  both  papers? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Under  section  tai  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted  then  it  would  be 
proWbited.  if  they  are  to  be  antitrust 
exempt,  to  require  advertising  in  both 
papers. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleague  that  the  purpose  of  tliis  bill  is 
to  allow  them  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  preclude  them  from  doing. 
That  is  why  it  is  a  gutting  amendment. 
That  is  why.  for  example,  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  come  out  unequivocally  against 
the  bill.  It  is  intended  to  do  the  very 
thing  the  amendment  would  prohibit 

I  say  to  my  colleague,  if  he  is  right,  the 
best  tiling  to  do  is  to  vote  "no,"  which  I 
intend  to  do. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  In  the 
one  area  of  the  advertising,  requiring 
someone  to  advertise  something  he  dees 
not  want  to  adverti.se.  I  asrree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  the  joint  publication  and 
joint  printing  is  something  else. 

Mr.  MIKV.^.  That  is  all  allowed  with- 
out the  bill.  That  is  allowed  under  the 
pre;-ent  Supreme  Court  decision. 

What  the  gentleman  is  doing  is 
ameliorating  this  bill,  so  that  instead  of 
beins  9  months  pregnant,  it  will  only 
be  four  and  a  half  months  pregnant.  I 
am  not  sure  that  is  a  great  service  to 
the  public. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chaimian.  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois has  raised   a  most  cogent  point 
on  this  particular  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation   a   question   which   dis- 


turbs me  very  much  about  this  bill.  I 
am  concerned— deeply  concerned  about 
the  financial  plight  of  America's  news- 
papers and  I  want  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  them. 

But,  for  years,  from  the  very  birth 
of  this  Republic,  the  American  press  has 
provided  for  us  those  safeguards  and 
those  rrotectioiis  that  no  constitution 
can  provide  in  itself.  It  has  provided 
those  safeguards  simply  because  it  has 
been  totally  free  and  unfettered,  respon- 
sible to  no  one  but  its  readers  and  its 
responsibility  to  its  highest  traditions  of 
independence. 

I  wonder  if  this  will  continue  to  be 
so  among  those  newspapers  which  seek 
relief  under  paragraph  ib>.  section  4. 
of  this  act  which  provides,  on  page  7: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
enter  into,  perform,  or  enforce  a  joint  op- 
erating arrangement,  not  already  In  effect. 
e.Kcept  with  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  Aitornev  General  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  granting  such  approval,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  determine  that  not  more  than 
one  of  the  newspaper  publications  involved 
in  the  arrangement  Is  a  publication  other 
than  a  failing  newspaper,  and  that  ap- 
proval of  such  arrangement  would  effectu- 
ate the  policy  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

How  free  will  these  newspapers  be 
when  they  seek  relief  under  this  sec- 
tion? How  free  will  they  be  when  they 
have  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  Attorney  General,  when  they  have 
to  make  available  to  him  all  their  books 
and  records  for  him  to  examine  under 
this  section  the  things  he  must  ascertain 
before  he  can  grant  approval?  He  can 
examine  all  their  books  and  records,  to 
see  how  much  money  they  may  have 
spent  on  the  investigation  of  his  own 
office,  if  such  a  need  might  have  arisen 
at  some  earlier  date. 

How  free  will  these  newspapers  be? 
Will  thev  indeed  be  able  to  exercise 
complete  and  unfettered  freedom,  which 
we  cherish  so  much  in  the  press  of  this 
countrv.  which  is  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution, when  they  have  to  be  beholden 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  consent 
before  they  can  seek  relief  under  this 

act? 

I  would  like  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  to  comment  on  this. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  Of  course. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  These  papers 
will  be  free  as  they  have  always  been. 
You  know  the  economics  of  the  news- 
paper industry  throughout  this  country. 
Tliere  have  been  mergers. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  mergers  did  not 
require  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, nor  did  they  have  to  turn  over  their 
books  and  records  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  scrutiny  and  approval.  They 
did  not  have  to  go  to  him  hat  in  hand 
and  say  "Here  is  our  problem.  We  need 
vour  consent  before  we  move  forward." 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER,  Any  combination 
or  indeed  all  of  these  44  newspapers  have 
some  relationship  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Attorney  General, 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Did  they  have  to  get 
his  approval?  Did  any  newspaper  in  this 
country  that  is  free  and  cherishes  its 
freedom  have  to  be  beholden  to  any 
agency  of  the  Government? 
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Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Your  colleague 
has  been  referring  to  the  Tucson  case 
where  apparently  tlie  newspaper  there 
had  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  any  judge  of  a  court  which 
may  impose  on  it  whatever  it  wishes.  Is 
that  a  free  newspaper? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  much  confidence 
can  the  people  of  that  community  have 
in  a  newspaper  and  its  editorial  policies 
and  contents  when  it  is  beholden  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  this  relief?  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  how  desperately  many 
papers  need  help  in  this  country  but  I 
believe  the  conditions  required  by  this 
act  are  too  costly  in  freedom  to  make 
it  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  will  finally  say 
only  that  the  newspapers  will  be  as  free 
as  they  have  always  been  because  it  is 
the  people  of  this  counti-y  who  buy  the 
newspapers  and  the  businessmen  who 
advertise  in  them  and  not  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson >. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    DFITRED    BY    MR.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs;  page  7. 
line  21  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  "and 
that  the  amendment  does  not  add  a  newspa- 
per publication  or  newspaper  publications  to 
such  a  management." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  I  think,  meets  the  objection 
to  my  other  amendment  stated  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  hones  it  down 
from  a  shotgun  approach  to  a  rifle 
approach. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  put 
in  writing  what  the  authors  and  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  say  the  intent  of 
the  bill  is,  namely,  that  if  the  existing 
arrangement  is  amended,  it  can  be 
amended  to  streamline  the  operation 
and  have  a  variety  of  corporate  changes. 
But  it  cannot  be  amended  to  add  new 
newspaper  publications  or  a  new  news- 
paper publication  to  the  "arrange- 
ment." 

I  ask  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  inquire  as  to  wheth- 
er he  finds  fault  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man please  restate  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Tiie  amendment  simply 
states  that  an  existing  newspaper  ar- 
rangement which  is  given  the  grand- 
father clause  under  section  4  of  the  bill 
can  be  amended  in  any  way  except  that 
it  cannot  be  amended  to  add  more  news- 
papers to  the  arrangement,  thereby  re- 
quiring the  addition  of  any  new  news- 
paper publications  to  be  done  under  an- 
other section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Would  my  friend 
in  the  well  allow  the  rereading  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Surely. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk 
reread  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  whether  or  not  this  would 
prevent  the  existing  newspaper  from  as- 
signing  its   interest   to   another   news- 
paper? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  It  says  a  "newspaper 
publication."  Therefore,  it  is  the  entity 
of  the  publication  itself  rather  than  the 
ownership. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  is  your  intention 
as  I  understand  it  to  prevent  any  addi- 
tional newspapers  to  be  added.  In  other 
words,  if  there  is  a  change  in  corporate 
identity  that  would  not  necessarily  be 
involved  if  your  amendment  is  adopted? 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Not  as  I  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  additional 
newspapers  to  be  added? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  My  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  the  language  of 
the  amendment  and  the  previous  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  think  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  and  I  think  I  am 
speaking  for  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  comniittee. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  might  be  acceptable  if  it 
provided  that  it  would  not  bar.  for  ex- 
ample, two  newspapers  from  operating 
a  third  newspaper  in  that  city,  and 
thereby  giving  more  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city.  I  see  no  particular  objec- 
tion tb  it.  What  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind,  as  I  understand  the  amendment,  is 
to  prevent  the  use  of  a  joint  operating 
agreement  in  one  city  from  being  applied 
to  a  different  city? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  purpose  is  very 
simple.  The  carte  blanche  authority  to 
amend  the  arrangement  without  any 
limitation  whatsoever  means  authority 
to  add  every  newspaper  in  the  country 
if  someone  chooses  to  do  so  without  hav- 
ing to  secure  permission  from  the  At- 
torney General.  I  might  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Pc- 
ciNSKi>.  permission  from  the  Attorney 
General  is  permission  to  violate  the  basic 
laws  of  the  land  as  they  stand  today,  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  I  msy  further 
inquire  of  the  gentleman,  if  two  owners 
within  a  city  with  a  joint  operating 
agreement  had  two  newspapers,  would 
your  amendment  prevent  them  from 
operating  a  third  paper  in  that  city? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  think  so;  to  take  a 
third  paper  in.  The  gentleman  told  me 
himself  he  believes  that  would  be  a  new- 


arrangement.  Therefore,  why  should  it 
not  come  under  the  provisions  for  a  new 
arrangement? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Right  now  is  it  not 
true  we  are  gi\ing  certain  privileged 
treatment  to  the  existing  joint  operating 
arrangements?  We  are  not  requiring 
them  to  obtain  approval.  So  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  do  is  to  assure 
before  any  additional  newspaper  publi- 
cations are  involved  that  in  addition 
they  will  have  to  obtain  approval  to  be- 
come a  legitimate  joint  operating  ar- 
rangement? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Precisely, 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Yes? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Precisely. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
■will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  At  the  risk  of  be- 
laboring the  point  would  the  gentleman 
fiuther  define  the  sort  of  situation  that 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  pro- 
hibit? In  other  words,  what  sort  of  sit- 
uation would  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment prohibit? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  All  right.  You  have  two 
newspapers  in  a  joint  op)erating  arrange- 
ment. Whether  the  third  newspaper  is  in 
town,  out  of  town,  or  out  of  State,  it  can- 
not be  added  under  the  guise  of  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  arrangement. 
If  they  want  to  amend  and  add  a  news- 
paper they  must  come  imder  another 
section  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  J.fcoBsK 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt:  On 
page  7,  line  2,  after  "which"  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  line,  and  add  on  page  8 
after  the  language  on  line  5  the  following: 

"In  making  such  determination  the  At- 
torney General  shall  not  consider  a  publica- 
tion to  be  a  falling  newspaper  If  the  company 
which  owns  or  operates  such  publication  is 
not  itself  m  probable  danger  of  financial 
failure.  The  term  'company  which  owns  or 
operates  such  publication"  shall  for  this  pur- 
pose Include: 

"(1)  any  parent  company  or  holding  com- 
pany which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  based  upon  reasonable  evidence, 
controls  the  corporation  or  business  entity 
which  owns  or  operates  such  publication,  and 

"(2)  any  corporation  in  which  the  publish- 
ing corporation,  or  the  parent  company  or 
holding  company  which  controls  It.  owns 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  capital 
stock. 

If  either  such  parent  company,  holding  com- 
pany, or  subsidiary  company  Is  not  in  prob- 
able danger  of  financial  failure,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  not  consider  the  pubUcatlon  to 
be  a  falling  newspaper.  The  term  'company' 
as  used  In  this  section  includes  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  business  entity  and. 
where  the  business  is  operated  by  an  indi- 
vidual without  limitation  of  liability,  the 
total  business  operations  of  the  individual." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  <  during  the  reading) . 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thai  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 

in  the  Record.  w.^*<-,„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 

language  of  this  amendment  has  been 

supplied  to  the  Uble  on  both  sides  and 

to  certain  other  Members  interested  in 

the  bill.  ^  ^        .^. 

In  discussion  in  general  debate  witn 
the  ver>-  able  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, whose  views  on  this  point  I  highly 
respect,  he  answered  me  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  a  corporation  owning  a 
nf'wspaper,  which  corporation  was  itself 
not  failing,  and  which  corporation  owned 
a  bank,  hotels,  mercantile  establish- 
ments and  the  like,  could  get  the  benefits 
of  this  bill  if.  though  the  other  businesses 
were  making  money,  the  newspaper  was 
failing.  He  answered.  "Yes." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  exemption 
should  not  be  granted  in  that  case. 

Now,  I  have  drawn  this  amendment 
extremely  narrowly.  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  grandfather  clause  provision.  So  that 
22  newspapers  that  already  have  this  ar- 
rangement are  not  affected  at  all  by  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  takes  away  the  in- 
centive for  a  conglomerate,  for  instance. 
to  milk  its  newspaper  operations  for  the 
benefit  of  its  other  business  operations. 
Now.  that  is  all  it  does.  It  provides  that 
vou  must  consider  the  newspaper  to- 
gether with  the  other  business  opera- 
tions owned  by  the  corporation  that  op- 
erates the  newspaper,  and  you  must  con- 
sider it  together  with  the  holding  com- 
pany, or  with  all  subsidiary  companies 
in  which  the  company  owns  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  the  stock. 

Now.  if  the  newspaper  wants  to  avoid 
the  disabilities  of  this  amendment  all 
the  new.spaper  has  to  do  is  divest  itself 
of  the  other  holdings  and  operate  solely 
as  an  independent  corporation. 

So  let  me  point  out  that  there  are  two 
situations  which  result  in  avoidance  of 
coverage  by  this  amendment: 

If  the  joint  operation  is  imder  the 
grandfather  clause,  it  is  not  covered.  If 
it  is  not  under  the  grandfather  clause 
and  the  newspaper  is  beginning  to  fail, 
but  there  are  other  holdings  by  the  cor- 
poration, it  may  simply  strip  itself  of  the 
other  holdings  and  operate  wholly  as  a 
newspaper,  and  show  that  it  is  begmning 
to  fail  and  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Under  the  theory 
of  the  gentleman,  what  would  be  the 
situation  if  the  holding  company  were 
losing  on  its  other  operations  and  yet 
running  a  profitable  newspaper;  would 
you  look  at  the  overall  position  of  the 
holding  company  In  that  case,  and  hold 
that  because  there  was  an  overall  losing 
proposition  that  the  newspaper  as  a  part 
of  that  corporate  operation  should  be 
entitled  to  come  Into  a  joint  operating 
arrangement? 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  That  would  not 
be  true  under  the  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment because  the  bill  without  the 
amendment  requires  that  the  newspaper 
operation  be  failing. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
wants  to  treat  the  holding  company 
which  owns  the  newspaper  as  the  actual 
entity,  and  ascertain  financial  soundness 
only  in  the  case  that  that  holding  com- 
pany is  a  profitmaking  company  in  the 
other  enterprises,  and  losing  on  the 
newspaper  operation:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  say  the  rea- 
son why  I  suggest  this  amendment,  and 
the  reason  it  applies  only  to  those  com- 
panies that  will  later  come  under  this 
bill,  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  create  an 
incentive  for  the  other  business  opera- 
tions within  a  holding  company  system 
to  milk  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  his  objective 
is  very  worthwhile.  I  would  question  its 
application  in  actual  operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  operates,  of  course, 
among  other  things  against  any  chain. 
If  one  newspaper  in  one  city,  for  ex- 
ample, makes  $500,000  and  a  newspaper 
in  another  city  owned  by  the  same  com- 
panv  loses  $250,000— it  prevents  that 
second  paper  from  having  any  advan- 
tage under  an  agreement  in  the  future. 
I  would  say  actually  in  the  gentle- 
man's hometown  one  of  the  chain  pa- 
pers, the  Scripps-Howard  paper  went 
under,  of  course,  as  he  well  knows  and 
was  not  able  to  reach  a  joint  operating 
agreement  with  either  of  the  other  two 
papers. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  future 
to  penalize  these  newspapers  which  in- 
creasingly are  associated  with  other  en- 
terprises than  just  a  newspaper  itself. 
For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
reluctantly  oppose  this.  I  think  it  would 
work  a  tremendous  burden  on  future 
business  enterprises,  a  part  of  which  is 
a  failing  newspaper. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.   I  yield   to   the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  the  concession  here 
that  it  is  not  the  competition  of  ideas, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  money;  is  it  not? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  is  the  ability 
of  a  newspaper  in  a  community  to  sur- 
vive in  the  future  by  the  possible  appli- 
cation of  this  law. 

The  record  is  replete,  for  example,  how 
some  chains,  the  first  chain  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  and  others  have  lost  pa- 
pers in  cities.  The  chain  should  not  have 
to  in  every  respect  lose  money  but  for 
only  one  of  the  papers  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bUl  itself,  and  I  do  not  con- 
template that  the  act  will  be  often  re- 
sorted to  by  newspapers  in  the  future. 
I  think  this  is  imdue  discrimination. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Certainly,  if  the 
interest  is  in  maintaining  the  competi- 
tion of  ideas  in  a  community,  a  chain 
would  be  happy  to  maintain  a  losing 
newspaper  until  it  was  necessary  to  go 
Into  this  kind  of  arrangement. 


I  submit  that  the  problem  Is  money. 
Mr.   McCULLOCH.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  in  his  view  of  this 
amendment. 

I  think  on  several  occasions  today 
there  has  been  heard  a  discussion  of  the 
situation  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  I  hasten 
to  add  in  view  of  what  was  said  here 
before  that  the  Columbus  area  is  not  in 
my  district.  There  is  involved  there  the 
Dispatch  Publishing  Co.  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Citizen. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  this  amend- 
ment Columbus  would  in  due  course  wind 
up  with  one  paper.  We  need  two  papers 
In  that  great  metropolitan  area,  which 
is  the  capital  of  Ohio. 

Tills  amendment  I  regret  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  committee  or  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  think  it  would  do  vio- 
lence to  the  general  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strLke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  this  after- 
noon on  the  Failing  Newspaper  Presei-va- 
tion  Act  indicates  one  thing  clearly,  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should 
give  early  consideration  to  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  lawyers'  preservation  act.  What 
would  we  do  without  them? 

Then,  with  the  elections  coming  on 
this  fall,  it  might  give  early  attention  to 
a  congressional  or  congressmen's  pres- 
ervation act.  Somewhere  along  the  line. 
It  ought  to  give  attention  to  the  poor  old 
taxpayers,  who  get  all  too  litUe  con- 
sideration. There  must  be  a  taxpayers' 
preservation  act.  We  do  need  them,  ana 
by  the  way  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  since  we 
are  all  going  to  be  in  need  of  their  serv- 
ices, should  certainly  come  forth  with 
an  undertakers'  preservation  act. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    CaUfornla.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  should  like  briefly 
to  answer  the  contentions  by  the  able 
subcommittee  chairman.  Actually  a  chain 
of  newspapers  which  now  has  an  agree- 
ment for  joint  operation  is  not  affected. 
So  a  chain  of  newspapers,  like  the 
Scripps-Howard  papers,  coiUd  continue 
to  operate  in  places  where  they  now  have 
Joint  operations  made  legal  under  sec- 
tion 4<a'  of  the  bill,  because  this  amend- 
ment goes  only  to  section  (b)  and  not  to 
section  (a) .  Certainly  we  do  not  want  to 
Invite  a  chain  to  go  into  a  new  commu- 
nity for  the  purpose  of  failing.  That  Is 
what  this  amendment  would  block.  It 
would  nevertheless  permit  a  local  news- 
paper which  does  ultimately  fail  In  a 
given  area  to  utilize  the  pooling  provi- 
sions. Why  should  not  the  local  news- 
paper have  a  little  advantage  over  a  chain 
that  wants  to  enter  Into  the  practice  of 
Joint  operations?  The  chain  presumably 
knows  what  it  is  doing.  It  knows  what 
the  risks  are.  But  the  local  newspaper,  it 
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seems  to  me.  needs  the   protection  of 
both  sections  (a)  and  (b). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  under  this  amendment  a 
newspaiwr  that  owned  a  very  profitable 
tele\ision  station— would  the  newspaper 
be  able  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for 
failing  newspapers  and  still  retain  prof- 
its in  the  television  station  in  the  same 
community  where  there  is  apparently 
some  dearth  of  competition  of  ideas? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No,  it  would  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  such  arrangement, 
but  it  could  under  the  bill  without  the 
amendment  if  its  newspaper  operation 
were  failing.  And  this  proves  the  need 
for  the  amendment.  For  example,  a 
newspaper  may  turn  over  its  most  profit- 
able advertising  to  the  other  arm  of  its 
total  operations,  the  television  station, 
and  then  utilize  the  joint  operation  pro- 
vision for  its  newspaper,  though  its  total 
activities  are  extremely  profitable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Eckhardt) 
there  were — ayes  22.  noes  71. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  substitute  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Steed.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  279)  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  certain  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1121.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY    MR. 
MAC  GREGOB 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  MacOreoor  moves  to  recommit  the 
bin  H.R.  279  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recorrunlt  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  a  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:   and  there 
uere— yeas     292,     nays     87,     answered 
•present"  2.  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  2061 
TEAS— 292 


Abbltt 

.\berrethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Ter.n 
.Andrews,  .Ala 
.An  nuncio 
A  rends 
Ashley 
Avres 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blackbxirn 
Blanton 
Blalnlk 
Boegs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bra  SCO 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carter 
Ca=ey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clawson 
Clay 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J 
Davis.  Ga 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DoDohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 


.Del 


Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallen 

I  asoell 

Fi?h 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flvnt 

Fcrd,  Gerald  R 

Frey 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakis 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

GlaUno 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodhng 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagsn 

Halpern 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanp.a 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsh  a 

Har\'ey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 


Ka^en 
Kee 

Kin? 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kuvkendall 

Ky! 

Kyros 

Land  rum 

Ldtta 

Le=rL-ett 

Lloyd 

Loweostein 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCioskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKneally 
Mahrn 
MBilllard 
Maun 
Mar=h 
Martin 
Mathias 
Matsuna?a 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy,  111 
Murphy.  N.V. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'KoDskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga 
O'Neill,  Mass 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettia 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
PolT 
Preyer.  N.C. 


Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reid,  III 

Reid.  N.y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rce 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkcwskl 

RoudebUch 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 


Anderson. 

Calif 
Ashbrock 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Blester 
Brademas 
Brotzman 
Brown  Mich 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brcvh-.ll.  N.C. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 

Cunnincham 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Dineell 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 


Sebelius 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

S;ack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Svmineton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teairue.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

NAYS— 87 

Edwards.  Calif 

Eilberg 

Erlenbcrn 

Farbstein 

Felchan 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frelmchuysen 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Helstoski 
Holifield 
Hull 
Jacobs 
Keith 
Koch 

Land  grebe 
La n gen 
Lennon 
McClure 


UUman 

Vander  Jast 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggon  ner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watscn 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whaliey 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

W>-att 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatea 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


McFall 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mikva 

Monaean 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nelsen 

NIX 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Rees 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rvan 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wyman 

Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  "—2 


Evans.  Colo. 


Anderson.  111. 
-Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Bell.  Calif. 
Biaggl 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Caffery 
Carev 
Collier 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Dsuldario 
Dawscn 
Denney 


Van  Deerlln 

NOT  VOTING- 

Devine 

Edwards,  La. 

Flndley 

Foreman 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hawkins 

Klrwan 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mesklll 

Morton 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Podell 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 


-50 

Pollock 
Powell 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Rarlck 
Reifel 

Rogers.  Colo. 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Shipley 
Sisk 

Stratton 
Sullivan 
Welcker 
Whltten 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


the   following 


pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.    Nedzl    for,    with    Mr.    Van    Deerlln 

''^MrT"  Sullivan     for,     with     Mr.     Ottlnger 

against.  -  ^  ,1 

Mr.  Baring  lor.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Podell  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Ship- 
ley against. 

Mr  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr   Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr   Caffery  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 
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Mr    Devine  for.  vrtth  Mr.  Collier  against. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  for.  with  Mr.  Kirwan 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rarlck  wUh  Mr  Foreman. 
Mr  McMillan  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Charles  H.  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 
Mr.  Slslt  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mrs    Hansen  of  WAshlngton  with  Mr    An- 
drews of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Broonifield 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr    Pepper  with  Mr.  Bell  of  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  S,iylor  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Nedzi'.  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present  " 

Mr.  MACDONALD  changed  his  vote 
from  "vea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  TUNNEY  and  MCCARTHY 
chan'-:ed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1121,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
1520. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTIOV     OrrXRED     BY     MR.     K.\STEN  MEIER 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Kastenmeier:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1520 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  279,  as  i>a&sed.  as  follows: 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Newspaper  Preservation  Act". 

DECLARATION     OF     POLICY 

Sec.  2.  In  the  public  Interest  of  maintain- 
ing a  newspaper  press  editorially  and  repor- 
torially  Independent  and  competitive  In  all 
part^  of  the  L'nlted  States.  It  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  publication  of  news- 
papers in  any  city,  community,  or  metropoli- 
tan area  where  a  Joint  operating  arrange- 
ment has  been  heretofore  entered  into  be- 
cause of  economic  distress  or  is  hereafter 
effected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  .^ct. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act' — 

( 1 1  The  term  "antitrust  law"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  each  stat- 
ute defined  by  section  4  thereof  ( 15  U.S.C. 
44 1  as  "Antitrust  Acts'  and  all  amendments 
to  such  Act  and  such  statutes  and  any  other 
Acts  in  part  materia. 

i2i  The  term  "Joint  news{>aper  operating 
arrangement"  means  any  contract,  agree- 
ment. Joint  venture  (whether  or  not  Incor- 
porated), or  other  arrangement  entered  Into 
by  two  or  more  newspaper  owners  for  the 
publication  of  two  or  more  newspaper  publi- 
cations, pursuant  to  which  Joint  or  common 
production  facilities  are  established  or  oper- 
ated and  Joint  or  unified  action  Is  taken  or 
agreed  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  any  one 


or  more  of  the  following:  printing;  time, 
method,  and  field  of  publication;  allocation 
of  prjductiou  facilities;  distribution;  ad- 
vertising soliciuitlon;  circulation  sollclta- 
uon;  business  department,  establishment  of 
advertising  rates;  establishment  of  circula- 
tion rates  and  revenue  disulbution:  Pro- 
i:dcd.  That  there  is  no  merger,  combina- 
tion, or  amalgamation  of  editorial  or  rep- 
onorlal  staffs,  and  that  editorial  policies 
be  indei>endently  deternuned 

(3 1  The  term  'newspaper  owner"  means 
any  person  who  owns  or  controls  directly, 
or  indirectly  through  separate  or  subsidiary 
corporations,  one  or  more  newspaper  publi- 
cations. 

(4t  The  term  "newspaper  publication- 
means  a  publication  produced  on  newsprint 
paper  which  is  published  m  one  or  more 
^•■■..•-ues  weekly  (including  a.s  one  publica- 
tion any  daily  newspaper  and  any  Sunday 
newsp.iper  published  by  the  same  owner  in 
tlie  same  citv.  conmiunity.  or  metropolitan 
area  I .  and  in  which  a  substantial  portion  oi 
the  content  is  devoted  to  the  dissemination 
of  news  and  editorial  opinion. 

(5)  The  term  "failing  newspaper"  means  a 
newspaper  publication  which.  reg:u-dles£  of 
Its  ownership  or  affiliaiions.  is  In  probable 
danger  of  financial  failure 

(6)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, and  any  paruiership.  corporation, 
a.^oclation.  or  other  legal  entity  existing  un- 
der or  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  anv  State  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  foreign 
country. 

A.NTrTRVST    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  4.  (a>  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law  for  any  person  to  perform, 
enforce,  renew,  or  amend  any  Joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  entered  Into  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  if  at  the  time 
at  which  such  arrangement  was  first  entered 
into,  regardless  of  ownership  or  affiliations, 
not  more  than  one  of  the  newi^paper  publi- 
cations involved  In  the  performance  of  such 
arrangement  wa.-^  likely  t«  remain  or  become 
a  financlallv  sound  publication:  Provided. 
That  the  terms  of  a  renewal  or  amendment 
to  a  Joint  operating  arrangement  must  be 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
that  the  aniendment  does  not  add  a  news- 
paper publication  or  newspaper  publica- 
tions to  sr.ch  arrangement. 

bi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
enter  Into,  perform,  or  enforce  a  Joint  oper- 
ating arrangement,  not  already  in  effect,  ex- 
cept with  the  prior  written  con.sent  of  the 
Attornev  General  of  the  United  State.-,  Prior 
to  granting  such  approval,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  determine  that  not  more  than  one 
of  the  newspaper  publications  involved  in 
the  arrangement  i.s  a  publication  other  than 
a  failing  newspaper,  and  that  approval  of 
such  arrangement  would  effectuate  the  pol- 
ler and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

ic)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  from  any  antitrust  law 
any  predatory  pricing,  any  predatory  prac- 
Uce.  or  any  other  conduct  in  the  otherwise 
lawful  operations  of  a  Joint  newspaper  oper- 
ating arrangement  which  would  be  unlawful 
under  any  antitrust  law  if  engaged  In  by  a 
single  entity.  Except  a.--  provided  In  this  Act. 
no  Joint  newspaper  operating  arrangement  or 
any  party  thereto  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
antitrust  law. 


to  the  determination  of  any  civil  or  criminal 
action  pending  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  In  which  it  is  alleged  Uiat  any  such 
joint  operating  agreement  is  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law. 

SEPARABILITY    PROVISION 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  any  other  person  or  circumstance,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  279'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
aj>k  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Sec 


PREVIOUS    TRANSACTIONS 

5.     lai     Notwithstanding    any    final 


Judgment  rendered  in  any  action  brought  by 
the  United  States  under  which  a  Joint  oper- 
ating arrangement  has  been  held  to  be  un- 
lawful under  any  antitrust  law.  any  party 
to  such  final  judgment  may  reinstitute  said 
Joint  newspaper  operating  arrangement  to 
the  extent  permissible  under  section  4(ai 
hereof. 

ibi   Tlic  provisions  of  section  4  shall  apply 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

iMr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the 
first  and  second  order  of  business  to- 
morrow. 

Tomorrow,  as  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  will  seek  to 
send  to  conference  the  bill  H.R.  15628, 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  which 
win  be  followed,  as  the  second  order  of 
business,  by  a  request  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Dulski' 
to  send  the  postal  reorganization  bill  to 
conference. 

These  requests  will  be  followed  by  the 
program  previously  announced. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  to  con- 
tinue the  program  as  announced,  after 
these  have  been  taken  up? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  only  other  bill  likely 
to  come  up  is  H.R.  16968.  adjustment  of 
Government  contribution  for  Federal 
employee  health  benefits,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  ALLOT- 
MENT   CHANGE 

I  Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.    HENDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
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have  today  intioduced  a  bill  hich 
will  permit  Flue-Cui-ed  tobacco  growers 
to  sell  or  lease  their  tobacco  allotment 
separate  and  apart  from  the  land  to 
some  other  grower  within  the  same 
county. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  considered  in  Congress  for 
many  years,  but  which  has  been  bogged 
dov.n  in  differences  of  opinion  over  how 
and  to  what  extent  sale  or  lease  should 
be  permitted. 

At  the  present  time,  we  permit  lease 
but  not  sale,  and  lea^e  i>  rei-tricted  to 
the  county  where  the  alloiment  is. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  sale 
should  be  limited  to  the  county  in  which 
the  tobacco  is  now  situated.  They  point 
out  with  considerable  logic  that  so  much 
of  the  ad  valorem  tax  ba.se  and  so  much 
of  the  economy  of  small  rural  counties 
in  the  Flue-Cured  tobacco  areas  is  tied 
directly  to  tobacco  allotments  within 
those  counties,  that  to  permit  sales 
acro.*;s  county  lines  would  create  havoc. 

Others  argue  that  sales  in  adjoinin:; 
counties  should  be  permitted,  but  not 
in  a  wider  area.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  sales  should  be  permitted  anywliere 
in  the  States  where  the  allotments  are 
now  located,  while  a  few  argue  that  un- 
restricted sales  including  sales  across 
State  lines  should  be  permitted. 

In  the  past,  under  the  old  acreage-al- 
lotment program,  it  was  obvious  that 
production  could  be  increased  by  unre- 
stricted sale  by  a  grower  in  a  heavy  pro- 
duction area  buying  from  a  grower  in  a 
lighter  production  area,  but  under  the 
present  acreage-poundage  allotment 
program,  since  the  poundage  is  con- 
trolled,  this  i.s   not  a   possibiUty. 

The  present  lease  program  has  gained 
wide  acceptance.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  landowners  who  have  allotments 
which  are  too  small  to  lend  themselves 
to  an  economical  operating  unit,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  energetic  young 
farmers  with  land  and  equipment  but 
limited  allotments.  By  leasing  allotments 
from  owners  who  do  not  wish  to  farm 
their  own  land,  and  combining  the  lease 
allotments,  the  young  farmer  can  and 
does  have  as  many  acres  and  pounds  as 
he  is  able  to  handle. 

The  limited  leasing  program  has  def- 
initely proved  itself,  but  there  is  a  strong 
sentiment  among  the  growers  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  at  least,  that  they  sliould 
now  also  be  permitted  to  buy  and  sell 
allotments. 

There  are  many  people  with  small  al- 
lotments who  would  like  to  get  out  of  the 
tobacco  business  entirely,  but  who  wisli 
to  retain  their  farmland.  There  are 
others  who  have  allotments,  who  intend 
to  stay  in  the  occupation  of  growing 
tobacco,  who  would  like  to  increase  their 
permanent  allotments,  but  who  do  not 
want  or  need  to  buy  additional  land. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
permit  sale  of  Flue-Cured  allotments — 
specifically  on  the  limited  within-county 
basis.  The  precedent  of  leasing  within 
coimty  has  already  been  set  and  has 
worked  well.  My  bill  takes  the  next  logi- 
cal step. 
It  does  not  require  a  referendum,  but 


the  Secretary  could  seek  a  referendum  if 
he  chose  to  do  so. 

Finally,  let  me  assure  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  supposedly  great 
evils  and  hazards  of  smoking  and  tobacco 
that  this  bill:  first,  would  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  anything  except 
negligible  administrative  expense;  sec- 
ond, would  not  increase  the  production 
of  tobacco:  and.  third,  would  automati- 
cally reduce  the  number  of  persons  now  in 
the  business  of  growing  tobacco. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  growers  want 
tills  legislation.  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  Flue-Cured  areas  will 
join  me  in  cosponsoiing  this  bill  and  that 
we  can  get  prompt  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH  JOINT 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION 

I  Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today  for  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  24  of  our  colleagurs. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1131,  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Clas.sified  Information.  This  legislation 
is  intended  to  provide  Congress  with  a 
means  to  monitor  and  screen  the  amount 
of  information  which  is  placed  in  the 
category  of  classified  information  and 
thereby  kept  from  the  pubhc. 

The  following  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure:  Mr.  Brow.n-  of  Cahfornia,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Willum 
D.  Ford,  Mr.  Fr.^ser,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  H.MfPERN.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
TiERNAN,  Mr.  TuNNEY.  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Y.ates,  and  Mr.  Meeds. 

The  power  to  classify  information  is 
too  easily  and  too  often  abused.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  moni- 
tor that  power  and  protect  the  public's 
right  to  have  the  facts.  I  have  attended 
many  secret  briefings  which  should  have 
been  public  and  I  believe  this  bill  will 
provide  a  way  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
secret  briefings  and  the  amount  of  class- 
ified infoi-mation.  This  is  the  only  way  we 
can  end  the  mistrust  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  our  Government  and  restore 
credibility  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses which  lead  to  our  foreign  policy. 

The  bill  would  create  an  18-man  joint 
committee  to  include  the  chairman  and 
ranking  members  of  the  Armed  Services. 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  together  with  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
review  this  proposed  legislation  and  to 
join  our  effort  to  limit  the  use  of  classi- 
fied information  to  the  essential  facts 
which  relate  to  national  security  and  to 


prevent  the  use  of  the  power  to  classify 
as  a  political  tool  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment by  withholding  facts  which  the 
poiblic  should  know. 


HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

'Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  facing  a  housing  crisis 
in  our  Nation,  Our  goal  for  the  1970's  is 
to  construct  25  million  additional  hous- 
ing units,  at  a  rate  of  2.5  million  new- 
units  a  year.  Our  present  level  of  new 
housing  starts  is  a  little  above  1  million 
units. 

Obviously,  something  is  wiong  and  un- 
less positive  action  is  taken,  the  hous- 
ing shortage  may  be  disastrous  by  1980. 

A  prime  cause  of  the  housing  shortage 
is  the  administration's  "tight  money" 
^fplicy.  The  administration  must  revise 
its  policy  in  order  to  lower  interest  rates. 
In  1968,  a  person  was  able  to  obtain  a 
conventional  mortgage  at  6'2-percent 
interest.  In  May  1968.  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  principal  and  interest  on  a 
S25.000  home  with  a  30-year  mortgage 
was  about  $156.  Today  a  mortgage  on  a 
525,000  home  will  cost  8 '2  percent  or 
more  and  the  monthly  payment  will  be 
approximately  $192  a  month — $36  more  a 
month  just  to  pay  the  interest.  In  efifect, 
the  same  home  bought  in  1970  will  cost 
nearly  $13,000  more  than  the  home  pur- 
chased in  1968. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  the  lack  of 
housing  construction  than  the  building 
tradesman.  While  our  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  hovering  around  5  per- 
cent, the  rate  of  unemplc^'ment  for  the 
building  tradesman  is  nearly  12  percent. 

The  record  high  interest  rates  also  re- 
sult in  a  higher  property  tax.  Municipal 
bonds,  sold  by  local  governments  to  pay 
for  sewer  facilities,  schools,  and  roads, 
are  being  sold  at  extremely  high  interest 
rates.  Consequently,  the  property  owner 
must  pay  for  these  rates  with  his  prop- 
erty tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  interest  rates  must  be 
rolled  back  to  the  1968  level.  If  we  con- 
tinue the  present  policy,  which  has  sent 
the  entire  homebuilding  industry  into 
one  of  its  deepest  depressions  in  history, 
we  will  face  a  crisis  in  which  the  housing 
needs  of  our  citizens  •Rill  not  be  met. 


CRIMINALS  RESTRICT  OUR 
FREEDOMS— HOOVER 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DEVINE,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  July 
1970.  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  very  able  and  tal- 
ented director,  submitted  a  message  to  all 
law  enforcement  officials,  which  should 
be  digested  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  general  public. 

Congress  can  help  if  it  would  forget 
partisanship  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
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ness    of    enacting    some    of    President 
Nixon's  crime  bills  designed  to  aid  law- 
enforcement. 
The  message  follows: 

HOOVHl'S  Messagi 

There  '.s  something  distressing  about  :ree 
people  having  to  restrict  and  alter  their  daily 
pursuits  and  activities  because  of  brazen 
criminals 

Is  It  right  that  bus  passengers  in  many 
metropolitan  areas  must  always  have  the 
exact  fare  because  busdrlvers  cannot  carry 
monev  to  make  change  without  being 
robbed?  Is  U  right  that  motorists  In  some 
cities  must,  buv  gasoline  In  amounts  for 
which  thev  have  exact  money,  or  use  credit 
cards  to  keep  station  attendants  from  being 
held  up  bv  thugs?  Is  It  right  that  downtown 
merchants  in  some  areas  should  lose  their 
customers,  and  perhaps  their  buslnesse.s  be- 
cause citizens  are  afraid  to  venttire  into 
crlme-infested  streets? 

Let  us  face  it.  Are  we.  as  a  free  society 
under  the  rule  of  law.  shaping  our  own 
destinv  or  are  we  being  pushed  and  boxed  in 
by  those  who  defy  the  law  and  have  no  re- 
spec",  lur  tr.e  rizhts  of  others? 

The  truth  cf  the  matter  Is  that  more  and 
more  cf  our  Nation's  total  energy  and  effort 
is  needed  lo  protect  people  against  crime. 
For  'nstance.  more  theft-prevention  devices 
are  being  installed  in  new  automobiles.  Mere 
homes  are  being  equipped  with  bigger  and 
mce  complex  door  locks.  Banks  are  taking 
action  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cash  exposed 
to  bank  robbers.  In  some  cities,  police  patrol 
school  corridors  and  grounds  to  keep  trou- 
blemakers from  disrupting  classes  and  as- 
saulting students.  The  ll=t  goes  en  anrt  on. 
We  are  .itten.pting.  In  effect,  to  erect  a  pro- 
tec-l-.^  barrier  between  society  and  the 
criminal.  However,  history  dating  back  to 
Biblical  times  teaches  us  that  high  walls  as 
such  do  not  necessarily  provide  sanctuary. 
II  we  are  to  find  relief  from  crime,  we  have 
to  'hore  up  our  legal  walls  to  prevent  law- 
breakers from  slipping  back  and  forth 
through  loopholes  to  prey  on  the  public  and 
then  hide  behind  legal  sanctions  to  avoid 
lust  and  adequate  punishment.  If  we  are 
to  contain  the  splraling  crime  rate  and  bring 
a  higher  degree  of  security  back  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizens,  then  we  must  make  Jus- 
tice swift  and  certain.  In  spite  of  what  some 
courts  and  legal  theorists  may  proclaim. 
Justice  Is  all-incltislve;  It  means  Justice  for 
the  victims  and  the  public  as  well  as  for  the 
accused. 

Soon,  we  will  have  to  stop  granting  con- 
cessions to  marauding  criminals  and  stop  re- 
shaping our  lives  to  conditions  thrust  upon 
us  by  excessive  crime.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  moves  we  could 
make  to  combat  crime  In  the  1970's  would  be 
to  speed  up  and  Improve  our  Judicial  proc- 
esses so  that  the  time  element  between  a 
criminal  violation  and  Its  disposition  in  court 
Is  sharply  reduced.  The  old  truism  notwith- 
standing. It  would  appear  that  not  all  crimi- 
nals and  their  attorneys  today  believe  that 
"Justice  delayed"  U  "Justice  denied." 

Let  us  stop  reacting  aimlessly  to  the  press- 
ing demands  of  the  lawless.  Rather,  let  us 
start  applying  the  legal  remedies  and  safe- 
guards of  the  law  which  Is  meant  to  penalize 
those  who  break  It.  not  those  who  abide  by 
It.  

FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO 
NORTH  'VIETNAM 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


level  of  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  has  continued  to  show  a  sharp 
decrease  in  1970.  The  6-month  total  this 
year  lists  37  arrivals  as  compared  to  the 
60  that  occurred  during  the  fir.'^t  half  of 
1969. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  countries 
involved  has  also  dropped  from  six  to 
three,  with  vessels  under  the  registry  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Somalia,  and  Malta 
the  only  ones  engaged  in  this  1970  trade. 
Furthermore,  fewer  individual  ships  are 
taking  part  this  year,  with  19  vessels  hav- 
ing made  these  37  voyages  while  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1969  some  35  different 
vessels  were  responsible  for  the  60 
arrivals. 

While  this  is  encouraging  news,  still 
the  job  is  not  finished.  Of  particular  con- 
cern has  been  the  reappearance  of  ships 
flymg  the  Somali  flag.  Over  a  year  ago. 
the  State  Department  informed  me  that 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  with  the 
Somali  Government  that  would  remove 
all  vessels  under  its  registr>-  from  this 
traffic.  As  a  result,  during  the  last  6 
months  of  1969.  no  Somali  vessels  were 
reported  in  Nortii  Vietnamese  ports.  How- 
ever, last  October,  following  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Shermarke  and  a 
coup  d'etat,  a  new  regime  came  into 
power  in  Somalia  which  reversed  this 
policy  with  the  result  that  Somali  flag 
vessels  have  so  far  this  year  already  made 
a  total  of  10  arrivals. 

In  view  cf  this,  I  asked  the  State  De- 
partment for  a  repoit  particukrly  in 
light  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  which  denies  U.S.  aid  to  any 
country  which  permits  vessels  luider  its 
registry  to  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 
The  State  Department  has  now  advised 
me  that  the  Somali  Government  has  been 
notified  of  the  termination  of  U.S.  aid. 
The  attitude  of  the  new  Som.ali  Gov- 
ernment, while  it  is  deeply  regrettable,  is 
consistent  with  a  number  of  its  other 
recent  actions.  On  June  9,  the  Somali 
Foreign  Minister,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween North  Vietnam  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Somalia,  is  reported 
as  saying: 

I  wish  to  express  my  country's  support  to 
the  Just  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  the  United  States'  blatant  aggression. 

This  statement  was  released  at  the 
same  time  that  a  Somali  Government 
delegation  was  arriving  in  North  Korea 
where  they  were  welcomed  with  much 
fanfare  and  strong  expressions  of  unity 
between  the  two  coimtries. 

Since  these  Somali  ships  are  rented  to 
Commimist  governments  to  carry  Com- 
munist goods  to  North  Vietnam,  the  So- 
mali Government  receives  relative  little 
in  the  way  of  direct  economic  benefit. 
Even  so,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
they  do,  I  am  advised,  receive  Soviet  aid 
and  particularly  military  supplies.  The 
new  regime  has  chosen  to  resume  this 
trade  at  the  expense  of  losing  some  $1.9 
million  in  U.S.  economic  assistance  which 
could  be  of  great  help  to  the  Somali  peo- 
ple. No  one  wishes  to  stop  such  assist- 
ance where  it  is  truly  needed  and  ap- 
preciated. However,  the  Somali  Govern- 
ment has  left  no  alternative. 


The  major  source  of  concern,  continues 
to  be  the  presence  of  vessels  flying  the 
British  flag  in  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
Of  the  37  free  world  arrivals  so  far  this 
year  26  fall  into  this  category.  The  level 
of  this  traffic  is  also  down  in  compari- 
son with  the  flrst  6  months  of  1969  when 
there  were  42  British  flag  arrivals.  Never- 
theless, although  we  have  been  told  many 
times  in  the  past  that  nothing  could  be 
done  because  these  particular  vessels  are 
reportedly  owned  by  Chinese  Communist 
interests  in  Hong  Kong,  I  have  written 
the  Secretary  of  State  urging  that  he 
pursue  this  matter  with  the  new  British 
Government. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  overall  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  pro-ress  that  has  con- 
tinued this  year  with  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem and  I  urge  the  administration  to 
persevere  in  its  efforts  in  the  hope  that 
this  free  world  traffic  can  be  reduced 
even  further. 

Clearly,  the  hazards  to  the  Uves  of  our 
troops  as  well  as  the  costs  involved  dic- 
tate that  it  is  much  better  to  prevent  a 
shipload  of  supplies  from  reachin?  the 
enemy  than  it  is  to  dig  them  out  of  the 
.jungle  as  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  Cambodia.  It  is  supplies 
that  keep  the  war  going.  Without  them, 
the  enemy  is  in  trouble.  For  this  reason, 
we  should  not  concede  a  single  ship  to 
Hanoi,  particularly  when  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  we  demonstrate  our  firm  deter- 
mination to  prod  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  this  war. 

Dep.^rtment  of  State. 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  25,  1970. 
Hon,   Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
Hcytfe  of  Repre'!rvtativcs. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Chamberlain:  The 
Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
dated  June  9.  1970,  expressing  concern  about 
the  trade  with  North  Vietnam  of  Somali- 
flag  vessels. 

As  you  noted  In  your  letter,  ships  flying 
the  Somali  flag  discontinued  their  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  during  the  last  half  of  1969. 
Tills  traffic  was  stopped  through  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  our  Embassy  in  Mogadiscio  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  previous  Somali  Govern- 
ment. The  regime  that  came  into  power  fol- 
lowing the  coup  d'eUt  In  October  1969  per- 
mitted the  trade  to  resume  beginning  In 
January  1970. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1970  our 
mission  In  Somalia  and  the  Department  of 
State  repeatedly  attempted  to  persuade  the 
Somali  Government  to  end  the  prohibited 
trade  with  North  Vietnam.  These  efforts  were 
unsuccessful  and  Section  620(n)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  was  therefore  applied  to 
our  aid  program  in  Somalia,  effective  June  1. 
1970.  With  the  approval  of  the  SecreUry  of 
State,  it  was  additionally  decided  to  use  Sec- 
tion 617  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in 
order  to  wind  up  our  aid  projects  In  an 
orderly  manner.  We  are  currently  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Somali  Government  an  orderly 
phaseout  of  the  varloua  projects,  most  of 
which  will  be  ended  In  the  next  several 
months.  Some  of  the  AID  personnel  have 
already  departed  the  country  and  more  will 
be  leaving  in  the  near  future. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
this  or  any  other  matter,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 
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26 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

DR.  HARRY  W.  MILLER  HONORED 
ON  91ST  BIRTHDAY— REPRESENT- 
ATIVE TAFT  TO  SUPPORT  MEDAL 
OF  FREEDOM  FOR  DR.  MILLER 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
July  5,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
pleasure  of  attending  a  reception  in 
West  Milton,  Ohio,  celebrating  Dr.  Harry 
W.  Miller's  91st  birthday. 

Along  with  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Congressman  William  McCulloch,  v.-e 
joined  with  Dr.  Miller's  lifelong  friends 
in  saluting  a  truly  great  American. 

Dr.  Miller  has  s.oent  his  life  serving 
mankind.  Since  1903  he  has  worked  as  a 
medical  missionary  in  China.  He  has 
served  as  a  consulting  physician  to  two 
U.S.  Presidents,  including  my  grand- 
father, President  William  Howard  Taft. 

I  wish  to  express  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  resolution  currently  pending 
in  Congress,  recommending  that  Dr.  Mil- 
ler be  awarded  the  Medal  of  Freedom. 
Few  so  richly  deserve  this  tribute  of  a 
country. 

The  following  articles  from  the  Still- 
water Valley  Advertiser  describe  many  of 
Dr.  Miller's  accomplishments.  I  com- 
mend the  articles  to  my  colleagues: 
Celebrated  Medical  Missionary  To  Visrr  His 
Home  Area  in  July 
(By  Arlean  Clifton) 

West  Milton. — A  90-year-old  Ludlow  Palls 
native.  Dr.  Harry  W.  Miller,  who  has  served 
as  a  medical  missionary  In  China  since  1903, 
is  on  furlough  in  the  United  States  and 
plans  to  visit  In  the  West  Milton  area  early 
In  July. 

Dr.  Miller  revealed  data  for  his  Impending 
visit  to  this  area  to  Mrs.  Arlean  Clifton,  local 
newsjjaper  writer.  In  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion recently.  Negotiating  the  telephone  call 
for  the  Stillwater  Valley  Advertiser,  Mrs.  Clif- 
ton talked  with  the  dcxitor  at  .Andrews  Uni- 
versity In  Berlen  Springs.  Mich.,  where  he 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  degree  and 
delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon  during 
the  university's  graduation  festivities. 

It  was  through  the  efforta  of  Mrs.  Clifton 
last  year  that  Dr.  Miller,  born  in  a  log  cabin 
In  Ludlow  Palls,  received  an  honw  In  the 
form  of  a  Certificate  of  Commendation  from 
Ohio's  Governor,  James  A.  Rhodes.  Mrs.  Clif- 
ton, who  had  researched  and  authored  a  story 


on  Dr.  Miller's  Incredible  66-ycar  career  as 
a  medical  mis?lcn:u-y,  wTote  ;o  Governor 
Rhodes  suggesting  some  sort  of  recognition 
be  accorded  the  doctor  by  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Oove.'-nor  responded  with  the  Com- 
mendation which  contained  an  authentic 
Gold  Seal  of  Ohio  and  s.^tin  purple  ribbon 
swatches.  The  certificate  was  placed  in  a 
frame  made  of  Ohio  oak  and  subsequently 
presented  to  Dr  ^!lller  in  an  officia!  cere- 
mony conducted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
sul General  In  Hong  Kong.  China,  where  the 
doctor  has  been  located  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  a  new  hospital. 

Another  distinction  came  to  Dr.  Miller  last 
summer  frcxm  the  office  of  t'.ie  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mrs.  Clifton  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  president  briefing  him  on  Dr. 
Miller's  achievements.  This  brought  a  con- 
pra'ulatory  letter  to  the  doctor  fr^m  Robert 
H.  Finch.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary, which  has  included  doing  surgery 
tinder  very  trying  circumstances  in  those 
early  years  in  China,  Dr.  Miller  also  has 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  researcher  and  nu- 
tritionist. 

He  holds  a  patent  from  the  United  States 
government  for  development  of  soybean  milk 
products.  In  his  early  years  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary. Dr.  Miller  pushed  forth  relentlessly 
to  develop  a  nutritional  food  for  starving 
babies  in  the  Orient.  The  result  was  a  U.S. 
government  patent  for  his  development  of 
Soyalac.  which  Is  now  widely  used  for  -Amer- 
ican babies  beset  -vXth  allergies  from  con- 
sumption of  cow's  milk. 

As  a  missionary  of  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventlst  Church,  Dr.  Miller  has  established 
more  than  20  hospitals  in  China,  He  holds 
the  Blue  Star  of  China  Award  which  he  re- 
ceived m  1956  from  Generalissimo  Chiang 
K&l-shek.  This  award  compares  to  the  United 
States  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

As  a  physician  Dr  Miller  has  treated  both 
the  Generalissimo  and  Madam  Chiang.  In 
past  years  he  has  served  two  U.S.  presidents, 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  William  Howard  Taft  as 
a  consulting  physician,  and  the  wife  of  Presi- 
dent Warren  G  Harding  He  al^o  had  as  one 
of  his  patients  the  celebrated  orator.  William 
Jennings  Bryan. 

While  his  path  has  crossed  with  those  of 
the  "high  and  the  mighty,"  Dr.  Millers  main 
dedication  Is  for  the  more  unfortunate  which 
he  has  been  able  to  serve  for  what  has  now 
turned  into  67  years  on  the  China  mission 
field.  The  doctor  is  known  in  every  area  of 
China. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Dr.  Miller  was  called 
home  from  his  beloved  missionary  work  In 
China  to  operate  a  sanatorium  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  for  a  period  of  time.  During  this 


point  In  his  career  he  became  renowned  all 
over  the  world  as  a  goiter  specialist.  Many 
persons  In  the  West  Milton  area  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  Dr.  Miller's  goiter  surgery. 

Dr.  Miller  will  observe  his  9lEt  birthday  on 
July  2,  presumably  about  the  time  he  will  be 
visiting  In  the  West  Milton  area.  The  doctor 
has  expressed  a  des;re  to  meet  Governor 
Rhodes  on  his  visit  to  see  relatives  and 
friends  in  this  area,  and  it  is  hoped  that  plans 
can  be  accomplished  to  fulfill  that  wish  of 
this  Incredible  man  who  has  touched  the 
Uves  of  so  many. 

Accompanying  Dr  Miller  en  his  furlough  is 
his  wife,  Mary,  an  accomplished  musician. 

Relatives  of  Dr.  Miller  in  this  area  include 
a  number  of  first  cousins,  Clarence  Ehlers, 
Miss  Pearl  Miller  and  Howard  Wheeiock,  of 
West  Milton;  Mrs.  Areda  Gibbs.  of  Latu-a,  a 
former  West  Milton  woman,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Carroll,  of  Troy,  a  former  West  Milton  man, 
Paul  Ehlers.  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.;  Mrs. 
Mary  Shiverdeckcr,  cf  Troy,  a  former  Laura 
resiaent;  ar.d  Mrs.  May  Furlong,  of  Midwest 
City.  Okla  ,  also  formerly  cf  Laura  .A  Icng- 
•une  friend  is  Mrs  Mary  Netzley.  of  Laura, 
who  visi'^/Cd  the  dcctcr  when  she  toured  the 
Orient  in  1964. 

CO.MMUNITY   CE.X.EBR.MION   PLANNED  TO  HONOB 

LvDLOW's  Missionary 
I  By  Arlean  Cliftcn) 

West  Milton. — S'ate  Representative  Rob- 
ert Netzley.  of  Laura,  has  disclosed  that  he 
will  Introduce  a  res^  lut:cn  to  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  in  Columbus  commending 
Dr.  Harry  W.  Miller,  who  will  be  91  years  old 
July  2,  for  his  services  to  mankind  Dr.  Miller 
has  served  as  a  medical  missionary  In  China 
for  67  years,  having  first  gone  there  in  1903. 

Representative  Netzley  said  he  will  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  made  a  matter  of  record 
:n  the  House  of  Representatives,  then  have 
a  copy  specially  prepared  to  present  to  Dr, 
Miller  when  the  Doctor  visits  In  the  West 
Milton  area  on  either  July  5  or  6. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  mission  field 
in  China,  where  he  has  established  more  than 
20  hospitals,  Dr.  Miller  holds  a  patent  from 
the  United  States  government  for  the  devel- 
opment of  soybean  milk  products  which  have 
been  beneficial  to  babies  throughout  the 
world  who  have  allergies  to  cow's  milk.  The 
doctor  received  t.he  Bh;e  Star  of  China  Award 
in  1956  from  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Last  sum.nier  he  was  honored  by  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Commendation  from  Ohio's  Governor 
James  A.  Rhodes.  After  receiving  the  award 
at  a  special  ceremony  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Consul  General  in  Hong  Kong. 
Dr.  Miller  wrote  to  Mrs,  Arlean  Clifton,  local 
newspaper  wTlter.  who  had  briefed  Governor 
Rhodes  on  Dr.  Miller's  achievements,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  meet  the  Governor  when 
he  came  home  on  furlough  this  summer. 
Oovemor  Rhodes'  office  late  last  week  said 
the  Governor  would  not  be  able  to  attend 
a  birthday  celebration  being  planned  for 
Dr.  Miller  in  his  hometown  area  because  the 
Governor  will  be  out  cf  the  country  on  a 
trip    to   Japan, 

However,  Representative  Netzley  and  Mrs. 
Clifton  are  In  the  process  of  contacting  other 
dignitaries  to  attend  the  community  cele- 
bration. 

The  Governor's  office  advised  Mrs.  Clifton 
tlwt  Rhodes  will  prepare  a  personal  birthday 
message  which  will  be  presented  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler during  a  ceremonial  event  that  will  follow 
a  birthday  buffet  at  the  West  MUton  Inn. 
The  buffet,  which  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
will  be  served  from  12  noon  to  2  p.m.  on 
either  July  5  or  6.  the  definite  date  to  be 
announced. 

Persons  wishing  to  attend  are  urged  to 
contact  the  West  Milton  Inn  by  phone,  mail, 
or  In  {jerson. 

The  West  Milton  Jaycees  have  volunteered 
to  construct  a  riser  in  the  area  behind  the 
Inn  to  be  used  as  a  platform  for  the  cere- 
monial   presentations    honoring   Dr.    Miller. 
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The  Jaycees  also  was  the  first  lotal  crganlz.i- 
tlon  to'  otter  an  honor  for  the  doctor  in  the 
form  of  a  special  engraved  plaque  prepared 
for  distinguished  persons  by  the  National 
J.ivcees  organization. 

Mrs.  Mary  Netzley.  of  Laura,  a  longtime 
friend  of  Dr.  Miller,  who  visited  him  during 
a  tour  of  the  Orient.  Is  planning  a  reception 
for  the  doctor  at  her  home  In  Laura.  While 
the  general  public  U  being  invited,  Mrs. 
Netzlev  .<:aid  this  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  Dr  Millers  relatives  and  close  friends  to 
chat  With  him  In  a  casual  manner  The  re- 
ception Will  begin  at  5; 30.  and  It  will  be  here 
that  a  giant  birthday  cake  will  be  cut  in 
honor  ot  the  doctors  91st  birthday. 

The  West  Milton  Uoness  Club  volunteered 
to  provide  a  guest  registration  book  to  be 
used  at  the  birthday  buffet.  The  book  will 
ije  presented  to  Dr.  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Duane 
Rousch.  president  of  the  Lioness  Club,  said 
the  group  also  will  furnish  a  corsage  for  Mrs. 
Miller. 

Mrs  Betty  Brumbaugh,  speaking  for  the 
Camp  Fire  ciirls.  said  that  organization  plans 
to  make  a  scroll  out  cf  l.nen  paper,  printing 
a  special  message  to  Dr   Miller  on  It. 

West  Milton  Mayor  Ronald  Minnlch  said 
the  village  of  West  Milton  will  present  a  spe- 
cial framed  proclamation  to  the  doctor. 
Mayor  Gene  Baker,  of  Ludlow  Fails,  where 
Dr.  Miller  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  nearly  91 
years  ago  stated  that  he  has  contacted  the 
council  to  prepare  some  sort  of  an  honor  for 
Dr.  Miller.  Dr.  Miller  has  told  Mrs.  Mary 
Netzley  that  It  was  a  revival  tent  meeting 
m  Laura  at  the  age  of  13  that  he  "became  a 
Christian. ' 

Mrs.  Arlean  Clifton,  who  Is  sen,-lng  as 
general  chairman  for  the  celebration,  has 
sent  an  invitation  to  two  special  friends  of 
the  doctor.  Generalissimo  and  Madam  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Also  being  invited  Is  Raymond  S. 
Moore,  who  wrote  the  book,  "China  Doctor," 
a  biography  of  Dr.  Miller  which  Is  available 
in  the  Milton-Union  Public  Librarj-.  Mr. 
Moore  has  recently  had  published  a  revised 
edition  of  the  book. 

Committees  and  their  chairmen  include 
the  decoration  committee,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Richard  Markley:  hospitality  committee, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Duane  Rousch;  program 
committee,  Mrs.  Jerry  Hammon.  Mrs.  Mary 
Netzley  is  handling  Invitations  to  the  doc- 
tor's relatives. 

Any  organizations  In  the  West  Milton. 
Ludlow  Falls  or  Laura  area  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  ceremonial  program  honoring 
Dr.  Miller  are  urged  to  contact  Mrs    Clifton. 


TEXTILE   IMPORTS   FROM  JAPAN 

(Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  ask- 
ed and  was  given  permission  to  address 
tiie  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  I 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  two  basic  elements  of  the 
economy  of  my  State  of  North  Carolina 
are  textiles  and  tobacco.  In  attempting 
to  help  one  of  these  elements,  textiles, 
will  we  be  hurting  the  other?  Tobacco 
farmers  and  others  in  North  Carolina 
are  asking  these  questions: 

Will  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill  re- 
lating to  textile  imports  cause  Japan  to 
retaliate  against  our  tobacco  farmers  by 
restricting  its  imports  of  tobacco?  More 
generally,  will  enactment  of  the  Mills 
bill  lead  to  a  trade  war  throughout  the 
world? 

These  are  good  questions  to  which  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the  well- 
being  of  both  tobacco  and  textiles  must 
give  honest  answers. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  that  reasonable  restraints  on  U.S. 


textile  imports  from  Japan  will  mean  a 
reduction  m  her  American  tobacco  pur- 
chases. There  are  three  reasons  for  this. 

First.  Japan's  trade  policy  is  to  buy 
only  those  conimodiiies  wliich  she  needs 
and  which  are  noncompetitive  with  her 
domestic  maiiufacturers^and  she  buys 
where  slie  can  gel  the  best  terms.  Japan 
must  buy  tobacco  and  she  buys  where  she 
can  obtain  the  best  prices,  quality,  and 
trading  terms.  This  she  will  continue  to 
do.  The  quality  of  our  North  Carolina 
tobacco  cannot  be  equaled  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  as  long  as  our  prices  are 
right,  the  Japanese  will  buy. 

Second.  Even  if  Japan  decided  to 
change  her  hard-nosed  irolicy  of  buying 
where  the  price  is  right,  the  rtlationship 
between  tobacco  and  textile  imports-ex- 
ports IS  such  that  Japan  would  have  lit- 
tle bargaining  power  to  play  the  retalia- 
tion game.  In  1969.  Japans  textile  ex- 
ports to  the  United  State.s  totaled  $540,- 
000.000  while  her  tobacco  imports  from 
us  were  $49,000,000.  Last  year  her  textile 
imports  increased  $125  million  over  the 
1966;  her  tobacco  exports  ro.se  by  S3  mil- 
lion. The  U.S.  textile  industry  is  only 
asking  for  restrictions  on  the  unreason- 
able growth  of  Japan's  exports  to  us; 
Japan  could  not  seriously  argue  that  she 
will  restrict  the  growth  of  our  tobacco 
exports  to  her  on  the  same  grounds.  Nor 
can  Japan  argue  that  incieasing  tobacco 
exports  would  damage  domestic  Japa- 
nese industries;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
harm  Japanese  industries  to  restrict  the 
importation  of  tobacco.  She  would  be 
cutting  off  her  nose  to  spite  her  face. 

Third.  Under  the  Mills  bill,  there  is  no 
reason  for  Japan  to  restrict  her  tobacco 
purchases  from  the  United  States.  The 
bill  does  not  seek  to  eliminate  foreign 
textiles  from  our  markets.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  bill  specifically  encourages  the 
President  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  governing  textile  im- 
ports. Only  if  a  country  refuses  to  enter 
into  .such  an  agreement  would  the  legis- 
lative restrictions — on  that  country's 
share  of  our  growing  market — come  into 
effect.  It  is  in  the  clear  self-interest  of  a 
country  like  Japan  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  with  the  United  States. 

Why,  then,  have  they  not  entered  in- 
to such  an  agreement?  Is  it  because  the 
UJS.  t«rms  are  unfair?  No.  The  real  rea- 
son, as  columnist  Charles  Baitlett  has 
pointed  out.  it  that  the  decision  against 
negotiating  a  compromise  of  the  textile 
i-ssue  was  forced  by  the  arrogant  old 
school  of  Japanese  tycoons,  against  the 
entreaties  of  their  own  government  and 
the  warnings  of  a  new  generation  of 
Japanese  businessmen. 

The  trading  nations,  particularly  the 
United  States,  are  knocking  on  Japan's 
door.  Japan  must  assume  full  member- 
ship in  the  modern  world  and  abandon 
her  system  of  total  protectionism  for 
Japan,  and  free  trade  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
lenient  with  Japan  and  has  tolerated 
some  190  illegalities  in  Japan's  trading 
practices.  By  doing  so,  we  have,  in  Bart- 
lett's  words,  "clearly  created  a  surly 
Goliath." 

The  day  of  reckoning  for  Japan  has 
come.  But  the  wily  Japanese  business- 
men, in  the  spirit  of  the  elders  who  tried 
117  years  ago  to  rebuff  Admiral  Perry, 


are  seeking  to  preserve  the  anachronism 
by  risking  a  controversy  in  which  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  to  strike  first 
and  take  the  blame  for  touching  off  a 
surge  of  protectionism.  In  short,  Japan — 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  free  trade  in  the 
modern  world — will  attempt  to  cast 
America — the  freest  ti-ading  nation  of 
the  world — as  the  villain  in  a  threat- 
ened trade  war. 

It  is  time  for  Japan  to  take  on  her 
share  of  economic  responsibilities.  The 
modern  industrial  nations  should  help 
the  underdeveloped  countries  by  absorb- 
ing a  fair  share  of  these  countries'  tex- 
tile production.  To  date,  only  America  is 
doing  this.  It  is  time  for  Japan — a  coun- 
ti-y  with  the  second  largest  gross  na- 
tional product  in  the  free  world — to  do 
her  part  instead  of  shifting  the  entire 
burden  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  true  in  other  areas  as  well.  The 
select  committee  of  Congress  which  re- 
cently returned  from  South  Vietnam  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  must  give 
increased  economic  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
report  added : 

However,  other  industrial  nations,  particu- 
larly Japan,  should  be  given  every  possible 
encouragement  to  share  this  burden.  Japan 
has  reaped  substantial  economic  benefits 
through  the  s.Ue  of  motorized  vehicles,"  elec- 
tronics and  other  goods  to  South  Vietnam.  It 
will  be  a  prime  beneficiary  of  the  future  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  country  and  of  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  Communist 
aggression  in  Sotitheast  Asia.  However,  the 
level  of  economic  assistance  Japan  has 
hitherto  furnished  to  South  Vietnam  has 
been  disappointing. 

The  report  further  states: 

While  Communist  China,  either  directly  or 
through  its  satraps,  remains  a  military  threat 
to  Southeast  Asia,  the  quiet  economic  pene- 
tration of  Japan  is  giving  cause  for  some  con- 
cern over  the  long  haul.  It  requires  no  ex- 
haustive research  to  become  aware  of  Japan's 
role  In  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Vientiane,  Djakarta, 
or  Phnom  Penh.  The  endless  procession  of 
wheeled  vehicles,  ranging  from  bicycles  to 
automobiles,  and  a  walk  through  the  com- 
mercial centers  give  convincing  evidence.  One 
member  expressed  his  concern  this  way,  "The 
U.S.  will  spill  the  blood  and  spend  the  bil- 
lions; Japan  will  move  in  and  capitalize." 

Japan  would  let  America  accept  the 
burden  of  the  trade  while  they  get  the 
benefits. 

It  would  be  sentimental  folly  for  the 
United  States  to  sacrifice  its  textile  In- 
dustry in  the  interest  of  "free  world 
trade"  while  other  nations  pursue  a  pol- 
icy of  cynical  opportunism. 

American  trade  cannot  be  sacrificed  to 
Japans  bluff.  We  must  make  clear  to  the 
world  the  reasonableness  of  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill. 
We  must  not  respond  in  kind  to  the  Jap- 
anese— thi'ough  anger  and  retaliation. 
The  future  of  world  trade,  as  well  as  the 
future  of  the  textile  industry,  depends  on 
the  United  States  following  a  firm  and 
steady  course. 


THE  DEMOCRATS  RESPOND  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
in  response  to  many  requests  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders  for  access  to  television 
time  to  coimter  the  nimierous  political 
speeches  of  the  President  broadcast  over 
nationwide  television,  presented  a  25- 
minute  telecast  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  entitled  "The  Demo- 
crats Respond:  Part  I." 

In  this  program  the  distinguished  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  American 
people  the  facts  concerning  some  of  the 
major  problems  facing  this  great  Nation 
today.  Mr.  O'Brien's  presentation  was 
well  balanced  and  fair. 

We  all  agree  that  the  President  should 
have  access  to  the  Nation's  airwaves  to 
present  his  views  and  policies  to  the 
American  people.  Just  as  important,  a 
balanced  view  must  be  presented  when 
the  privileges  accorded  the  White  House 
are  used  to  campaign  against  Demo- 
cratic opposition  and  the  elected  mem- 
bership of  Congress.  A  fully  informed 
electorate  is  a  necessity  to  the  fimction- 
ing  of  our  form  of  government,  and  Dem- 
ocrats have  an  obligation  to  present  a 
balance  to  the  narrow  partisan  state- 
ments of  the  Republican  leadership. 

TV  is  a  powerful  medium,  and  the 
public  relations  and  television  experts  on 
the  "White  House  staff  have  demon- 
strated a  great  expertise  in  utilizing  it, 
at  times  In  partisan  political  matters. 
Certainly,  the  misuse  for  partisan  politi- 
cal purposes,  of  the  television  privileges 
accorded  the  'White  House  requires  the 
presentation  of  the  other  side  of  these 
issues. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  characterized  the  O'Brien 
presentation  as  a  "con  job."  We  will  let 
the  public  be  the  judge  on  that.  I  can 
understand  the  Repubican  concern  that 
the  American  people  should  learn  the 
truth  about  the  initiatives  and  objectives 
of  the  Democratic  Congress.  As  Chair- 
man O'Brien  pointed  out.  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Etemocrats  in  Congress 
accepted  the  chfillenge  laid  down  by 
President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress January  20,  1961. 

In  order  that  all  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  study  Chairman 
O'Brien's  remarks,  I  include  them  at  this 
point  imder  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest: 

The  Democrats  Respond:  Paet  I 

President  NnoN.  In  these  difficult  years, 
America  has  suffered  from  a  fever  of  words; 
from  Inflated  rhetoric  that  promises  more 
than  It  can  deliver;  from  angry  rhetoric  that 
fans  discontents  into  hatreds;  from  bom- 
bastic rhetoric  that  postures  ln.stead  of  per- 
suading. 

■We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  until 
we  stop  shouting  at  one  another — until  we 
speak  quietly  enough  so  that  oux  words  can 
be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices.  (Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, Jan.  20,  1969) 

Democratic  National  Chairman  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien.  Like  most  of  you,  I  applauded 
the  appeal  for  lowered  voices  and  national 
unity  when  Richard  Nixon  assumed  the 
Presidency  18  months  ago. 

Good  evening.  I'm  Larry  O'Brien,  national 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  man- 
aged the  Democratic  campaign  for  President 
In  1968.  And  I  recognized  after  the  election 
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that  we  all  had  to  turn  away  from  the  nar- 
row confines  of  partisanship  and  work  In 
the  active  pursuits  of  national  reconciliation. 
But  today  the  divisions  within  our  society 
are  far  greater  than  they  were  18  months  ago. 
I  don't  have  any  easy  answers.  But  the 
American  people  are  not  afraid  to  face  prob- 
lems squarely,  and  I  know  you  want  facts. 
In  this  spirit,  then,  the  loyal  opposition 
has  the  responsibility  to  ask:  How,  In  fact, 
are  we  being  governed?  What  progress  are 
we  making  as  a  nation?  How  can  we  do  bet- 
ter? How  can  the  nation  and  our  two-party 
system  meet  the  challenge  of  the  '70s?  How 
can  we  achieve  the  goals  the  new  President 
set  forth  In  his  Inaugural  Address  18  months 
ago? 

Nixon.  In  pursuing  our  goals  of  full  em- 
ployment, better  housing,  excellence  In  edu- 
cation; in  rebuilding  our  cities  and  Improv- 
ing our  rural  areas;  In  protecting  our  envir- 
onment and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life — 
in  all  these  and  more,  we  will  and  must 
press  urgently  forward.  (Inaugural  Address, 
Jan.  20.  1969) 

O'Brien.  Those  were  the  promises,  no  less 
urgent  today  than  when  the  President  spoke 
them  on  the  Capitol  steps  18  months  ago. 
In  a  few  areas — such  as  reform  of  the  out- 
dated welfare  system  and  the  antiquated 
postal  system — the  Nixon  Administration 
has  come  forward  with  proposals  that  could 
make  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  fabric  of 
American  life. 

But  unfortunately.  In  most  areas  we  see 
little  or  no  progress:  we  share  the  concern 
of  all  Americans  with  the  decline  In  our 
economy.  Every  housewife,  every  wage  earn- 
er, every  stock  holder,  every  farmer,  every 
small  businessman — yes  and  many  big  busi- 
nessmen know  that  our  economy  Is  lagging 
far  behind  Its  potential. 

A  reporter  asked  the  President  about  this 
at  a  news  conference  earlier  this  year,  one 
year  after  Mr.  Nixon's  Inaugural  Address. 

Reporter.  The  question  Is,  how,  sir,  do 
you  assess  the  possibility  that  we  may  be  In 
for  perhaps  the  worst  possible  sort  of  eco- 
nomic conditions — Inflation  and  recession? 
Nixon.  Well,  Mr.  Cornell,  the  major  pur- 
pose of  our  economic  policy  since  we  came 
into  office  a  year  ago  has  been  to  stop  the 
Inflation  which  had  been  going  on  for  5 
years  without  doing  It  so  quickly  that  It 
brought  on  a  recession. 

Now,  as  a  result,  we  are  now  in  a  position, 
the  critical  position,  in  which  the  decisions 
made  In  the  next  month  or  two  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  win  this  battle. 

I  would  simply  say  that  "I  do  not  expect  a 
recession  to  occur."  (News  Conference,  Jan. 
30.  1970) 

O'Brien.  Regrettably,  the  President's  ex- 
pectations have  not  materialized,  and,  as  so 
many  of  you  are  painfully  aware,  we  have 
Inflation  and  recession  at  the  same  time. 

We  call  It  Nlxonomlcs:  everything  that  Is 
supposed  to  go  up — your  Income,  produc- 
tivity, housing  construction,  profits,  the 
stock  market — Is  going  down.  Everything 
that  ;s  supposed  to  go  down — unemploy- 
ment. Interest  rates,  the  cost  of  living — Is 
rising. 

Every  housewife  is  alarmed  over  the  con- 
stant rises  m  food  prices — hot  dogs  up  14 
cents  a  pound,  hamburger  up  12  cents  a 
pound,  potatoes  up  a  third — you  know  your 
grocery  bill  and  how  much  It  has  gone  up 
in  the  last  year. 

Do  you  know  of  a  family  earning  less  than 
$13,000  annually  that  has  been  able  to  buy 
a  home  this  past  year?  And  even  those  able 
to  borrow  money  for  a  new  home  know  that 
a  $20,000  house  costs  an  additional  $35,000 
for  Interest  charges  alone — the  highest  In- 
terest rates  In  100  years. 

In  recent  weeks  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  have  been  pleading  with  President 
Nixon  to  use  the  great  power  of  his  office  to 
8tc»p  this  recession  and  Inflation  now,  before 
more  damage  Is  done. 


The  President  must  use  his  great  personal 
Influence  to  roll  back  Inflationary  wage  and 
price  decisions,  just  as  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  did  on  many  oc- 
casions. 

Right  now — tonight — Mr.  Nixon  could  di- 
rect the  lowering  of  Interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages,  car  loans,  and  the  clothes  you 
buy  on  credit  from  a  department  store. 

A  Democratic  Congress  gave  him  this 
power  last  year,  but  unfortunately,  he  has 
refused  to  use  it. 

I  urge  the  President  to  act  immediately. 
Pleafie  don't  wait  any  longer  for  our  economy 
to  decline  even  further. 

There  Is  probably  nothing  of  greater 
worry  to  the  American  family  than  the  threat 
of  unemployment.  At  a  news  conference  two 
months  ago  a  reporter  asked  the  President 
about  this  proble.Ti. 

Reporter.  On  a  domestic  subject,  the 
economy,  sir.  Unemplojinent  Is  up.  the  stock 
market  is  down,  things  look  generally  dis- 
couraging. Do  you  have  any  views  on  that, 
and  do  you  have  any  plans? 

Nixon.  Yes.  Unemployment  reached  the 
point  of  4.8,  I  noticed,  this  last  month.  In 
c«rder  to  keep  It  in  perspective,  It  shotUd  be 
noted  that  In  1961.  1962.  1963.  1964,  and  1965 
the  average  unemployment  was  6.7.  5.7  is  too 
high.  4.8.  I  think,  is  also  too  high.  But  the 
unemployment  we  presently  have  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  cooling  of  the  economy  and  our 
fight  against  Inflation.  (News  Conference, 
Mays.  1970.) 

O'BRIEN.  As  the  President  said,  It  is  partly 
a  matter  of  perspective  that  5.7  percent  un- 
employment rate  mentioned  in  the  early 
1960s  reflected  a  steadily  declining  rate  of 
unemployment,  a  decline  from  the  high  of 
7  percent  which  President  Kennedy  inherited 
from  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  Administration 
of  the  1950s. 

The  fact  Is  that  unemployment  fell  during 
the  1960s  and  it  was  down  to  3.3  percent  In 
December.  1968.  It  has  climbed  steadUy 
since  President  Nixon  took  office.  Since  last 
December,  we  have  experienced  the  fastest 
five-month  rise  In  unemployment  since  the 
recession  In  the  late  1950s.  But  beyond  this, 
instead  of  talking  sUtlstlcs  and  percentages, 
let's  remember  that  more  than  four  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  Americans  are  out 
of  work  tonight. 

Let's  look  at  another  major  concern  and 
see  what  candidate  Nixon  promised — and 
what  has  happened  since  he  took  office. 

Ndcon.  And  If  we  are  to  restore  order  and 
respect  for  law  in  this  country,  there's  one 
place  we're  going  to  begin.  We're  going  to 
have  a  new  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  .  .  . 

The  wave  of  crime  Is  not  going  to  be  the 
wave  of  the  future  In  the  United  States  cS 
America.  (Nomination  Acceptance  Speech, 
Augtiste,  1968) 

O'Brien.  Of  course  every  new  President  has 
the  power  to  appoint  his  own  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, but  what  has  been  the  record  of  the 
Attorney  General  President  Nixon  appointed? 
Eighteen  months  have  passed.  The  crime 
rate  in  this  country  has  not  gone  down.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  It  rose 
15  percent  over  the  same  period  last  yecir. 
And  It  Is  especially  alarming  that  the  fastest 
rates  of  Increase  are  now  in  the  suburbs  and 
In  rural  areas  of  our  country. 

The  way  to  stop  rising  crime  is  not  to 
blame  others,  such  as  Congress.  The  way  to 
stop  the  rising  crime  rate  is  to  help  local  and 
state  law  enforcement  agencies  who  carry 
the  major  burden. 

NrxoN.  While  it  is  true  that  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  are  the  cut- 
ting edge  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  street 
crime,  burglaries,  murder,  my  proposals  to 
you  have  embodied  my  belief  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  play  a  greater  role 
m  working  In  partlnershlp  with  these  agen- 
cies. 
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That  18  why  1971  Federal  spending  for  local 
larenVorrement  wUl  double  that  budgeted 
for  1971.  (State  of  the  Union  Message.  Jan. 

^VbI^n  That's  how  the  President  ad- 
drLeTthe  crUne  problem  In  his  State  of  the 
Unlof  Me^e  lasf  January.  What  action  has 

^"'Strare^tft^rht  N^xo^-  Adn^lnlstra- 
Uo^luSet   requires   o^ethou^ndd^^^^^ 

rurth;"i.^nmlJt°  orthTt  r  thousand 
douars  t^e  Administration  has  earmarked 
nnu  *2  40  to  a^sslst  State  and  local  govern- 
Sntfm  the  fight  against^  crime-cutting 
fhp  Democratic  program  in  haii. 

Ld,  While  I  a^  sure  the  President  ai.d  the 
AtVornev  General  want  to  reduce  crime,  I 
canno"  'understand  why  they  have  refused 
tn  suoDort  further  improvements  in  the  Sa^e 
StrJ^ts^^ct  ad  ocated  by  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent ^d  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congre^ 
fn  9^-^ur  major  federal  antlcrlme  pro- 
™  Thev  are  improvements  that  woul^ 
E^Tclt]e^  With  the  greatest  crime  problems 

^"^rSfet't'h'at  so  many  of  the  top  law  en- 
forcement experts  brought  to  W.^hmgton  b> 

'"presl^t  NUon-8  own  antl-crlme  proposals 
ha^e  no'  been  primarily  directed  at  the  na- 

rbn^r  cranrijprbeitrrh^a-t 

r  Of  ^^se^rirJafe  uLonstitutl^^^^^^^^ 

ji^;ai^sTaUnrdrge?h2inti°:S- 

gle  fo^equal  rights  and  OPPO«""'":L.^°\^" 
of  our  citizens.  In  his  acceptance  speech  Mr^ 
Nixon  seemed  to  recognize  the  hum.ui  stakes 
mvolved  in  the  next 'urgent  steps  that  must 
hP  taken  In  this  continuing  struggle. 

%«oN  -^ey  want  the  pride  and  the  self- 
respect  and  the  dignity  that  can  only  come 
if  ihev  have  an  equal  chance  to  own  their 
ow^  homel,  to  own  their  own  businesses^ 
t^^e  nSnagers  and  executives  as  well  as 
workers^o  have  a  piece  of  the  acUon  In  the 
Mcltlng  ventures  of  private  enterprise 

I  Dledee  to  you  tonight  that  we  shall  have 
new^rolrams' Which  wlU  provide  the  equal 
chance  .     .  (Nomination  Acceptance  Speech. 

^Xw  I  know  all  the  words.  I  know  all  the 
glScL  and  the  phrases  that  would  win 
the  applause  of  black  audiences  and  profes- 
sfonaf  ?  vll  right-  leaders.  I  am  not  going  to 
use  them  I  am  interested  In  deeds.  I  am 
Tnter-^"  in  cloelng  the  performance  gap. 
(News  Conference,  Jan.  30.  1970) 
'"^Ji^.  one  Of  the  bl8f «*  dUappolnt. 
ments  of  the  first  18  "^o'^tha  of  the  N^on 
Administration  has  been  Precisely  thla  fail- 
ure to  match  its  words  with  deed*-to  pro- 
^de  new  opportunities  for  minority  citizens^ 
opportunities  that  must  ultimately  benefit 

""j^r^'a'^ntxmber  of  experts  brought  to 
wS^on  by  the  NUon  Administration 
Ja^e  rSned.  T^e^  recognized  this  perform- 

^The^ailure  to  define  clearly  the  policy  for 
8c™l  desegregation  has  led  to  confusion 
m  1^1  school  systems,  and  growing  resent- 
^en^and  discouragement  by  ^^^f-^"^' 
mg  equal  educational  opportunities  for  their 

''^A^veall  in  the  past  18  months  we  have 
be^n  dented  the  strSng  moral  leadership  on 
tfJ^  issue  Which  only  the  White  Ho,^  can 
provide— that  it  must  provide  We  have 
Ucked  a  President  speaking  forthrlghtly 
about  the  moral  rtghtness  of  making  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  a  reality  for 
every  American. 

Aealn  Congress  has  had  to  take  the  lead- 
in  overcoming  the  Administration's  obstacles 
to  renewing  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  a  law  that 


nrovldes  all  Americans  with  the  most  basic 
of  democratic  rights  8^  well  as  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds. 

The  times  call  for  a  new  vision  of  our 
priorities.  The  President  seemed  to  under- 
stand this  when  he  addressed  the  nation 
last  month.  „„  .,  „ 

NixoN  For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  more  on 
hviman  resource  programs  than  on  national 

^Thisye&T  we  are  spending  $1.7  billion  less 
on  defense  than  we  were  a  year  ago;  in  the 
next  vear,  we  plan  to  spend  $5  2  billion  less. 
This  is  more  than  a  redirection  of  resources 
This  is  an  historic  reordering  of  our  national 
priorities.   (Address  to  the  Nation,  June  17. 

O'BRIEN.  The  President  says  he  favors  this 
change  in  our  priorities.  But  It  was  Congress 
not  the  President,  that  cut  five-and-a-half 
billion  dollars  from  the  Pentagon  budget, 
^nd  when  Congress  tried  to  channel  le-ss  than 
a  quarter  of  that  money  Into  educational  and 
health  programs— libraries,  books,  student 
loans— the  President  responded  with  a  na- 
tionally televised  veto  message. 

NixoN  Now.  If  I  approved  the  Increased 
-pending  contained  in  this  bill.  I  would  win 
the  approval  of  many  fine  people  who  are 
demanding  more  spending  by  ^he  Federal 
Government  for  education  and  health.  But 
I  would  be  surrendering  m  the  battle  to  stop 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  a  battle  we  must 
fight  and  win  for  the  benefit  of  every  family 
in  this  Nation.  (HEW  Veto  Message,  Jan.  26, 

O  Brien.  In  that  same  week  when  Mr.  Nixon 
ve'oed  the  education  and  health  bill  as  in- 
natlonarv,  he  announced  a  new  multlblllion 
dollar  spiral  in  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Why 
wasn't  this  Just  as  Inflationary,  If  not  more 

so"' 

Only  a  few  davs  ago  Congress  overrode 
another  Nixon  veto  and  so  restored  funds  to 
build  desperatelv  needed  hospitals  and 
mental  health  facilities  for  the  nation's  sick 
people  The  President  turned  down  this  bill 
because  he  said  it  was  inflationary.  But  more 
than  two-thirds  of  Congress— including  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Party— voted  to  allocate  for  hospitals  some 
of  the  monev  cut  from  the  budget. 

National  priori- les''  Lets  consider  again 
each  American  s  thousand  dollar  share  of  the 
nation's  budget:  84.50  for  air  and  water 
pollution;  $5.00  for  urban  renewal  for  our 
cuies;  $7.50  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  50  cents  for  training  the  handi- 
capped—and $375.00  for  the  military. 

Once  again,  'ac  must  look  to  Congress  for 

leadership  ^      v-i  ^ 

It  was  Congress  that  more  than  doubled 
President  Nixon's  Initial  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  social  security,  providing  a  badly 
needed  15  percent  increase.  And  Just  this 
week  your  pavchecks  will  be  larger  because 
a  Democratic  Congress  voted  to  increase  per- 
sonal tax  exemptions  and  eliminated  the  5 
percent  surtax 

So  I  ask  vou  tonight:  Who  Is  really  en- 
gaged in  a  "historic  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities"— the  Congress  or  the 
President?  _      ,      _  . 

One  of  our  mast  urgent  priorities  for  this 
decade  Is  cleaning  up  our  environment. 
Most  of  you  heard  the  President  speaking  to 
this  problem  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage this  past  January. 

NixoN.  The  program  I  shall  propose  to  Con- 
gress will  be  the  most  comprehensive  and 
costly  program  in  this  field  In  America's 
history. 

It  is  not  a  program  for  Just  one  year,  a 
vear's  plan  in  this  field  is  no  plan  at  all.  This 
is  a  time  to  look  ahead  not  a  year,  but  5  years 
or  10  years— whatever  time  Is  required  to  do 

I  shall  propo.=;e  to  this  Congress  a  $10  bil- 
lion nationwide  clean  waters  program  to  put 
modern  municipal  waste  treatment  plants  in 


every  place  In  America  where  they  are  needed 
to  make  our  waters  clean  again,  and  do  It 
now.   (State  of  the  Union  Message.  Jan.  22. 

1970) 

O'Brien.  That  is  wnat  President  Nixon 
said  he  would  propose,  and  to  many  it  seemed 
an  impressive  call  for  action.  But  the  fact 
IS  that  the  10  billion  dollar  program  he 
promised  calls  for  federal  spending  of  only 
four  billion  dollars.  Tlie  amount  Mr.  Nixon 
proposed  for  the  first  year  of  his  new  program 
to  fight  water  pollution  turned  out  to  be  less 
than  Congress  had  already  authorized. 

And  so,  18  months  later,  the  pattern  of 
the  Nixon  Administration's  domestic  pro- 
gram is  abundantly  clear— ringing  calls  for 
action,  but  few  results,  except  when  Con- 
eress  takes  the  initiative  and  calls  the  shots. 

But  our  attention  to  our  critical  domestic 
priorities  continues  to  be  diverted  by  the 
seemingly  endless  struggle  in  Indochina, 
about  which  the  President  addressed  the 
nation  on  April  30. 

Nixon  Tonight,  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese units  will  attack  the  headquarters 
for  the  entire  Communist  military  operation 
in  South  Vietnam.  This  key  control  center 
has  been  occupied  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  for  5  years  In  blatant  violation 
of  Cambodia's  neutrality.  (Address  to  Nation, 

April  30,  1970)  ..*„vi„„ 

O'Briex  I  have  no  intention  of  taking 
on"  the  President  in  difficult  decisions  about 
military  strategy,  but  I  do  want  the  President 
to  level  with  all  of  us. 

I  share  the  relief  of  all  Americans  that  our 
troops  have  crossed  back  Into  South  Viet- 
nam but  I  also  share  the  confusion  of  most 
Americans   who   wonder  what  Cambodia   is 

really  all  about.  ^.i,    v,,e 

The  President  never  consulted  with  his 
Cabinet  or  with  Congress  before  he  ex- 
nanded  the  Indochina  war.  He  has  never  told 
the  American  people  that  the  Communist 
headquarters  he  said  would  be  attacked  was 
never  attacked  and  apparently  never  even 

Instead  Mr.  Nixon  now  has  given  other  rea- 
sons to  Justify  his  surprise  move  of  American 
troops  into  a  neutral  country,  among  them 
the  preservation  of  a  new  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment. .        ,.    .V, 

And  now  we  have  become  Involved,  wheth- 
er or  not  we  like  it,  in  that  new  govern- 
ment Now— although  our  ground  troops  are 
out— our  bombers  and  our  artillery  con- 
tinue to  bomb  the  Cambodian  nation.  Now 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  continues  to 
sustain  a  full  scale  military  operation  In 
Cambodia. 

Before  our  military  incursion,  as  this  map 
shows  Communist  activity  In  Cambodia  was 
primarily  limited  to  border  sancttiarles. 

But  now.  Just  two  months  later.  Com- 
munist control  has  expanded  to  half  the 
land  area  of  Cambodia  and  Communists 
have  infiltrated  over  a  large  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  beleaguered  country. 

The  question  must  be  asked:  Has  our  ac- 
tion actually  eaved  Cambodia,  or  put  Its 
survival  In  greater  Jeopardy? 

To  be  a  patriotic  American  Is  to  question 
and  probe  the  activities  of  those  who  gov- 
ern tis.  That  Is  our  duty  and  our  right. 

The  newly  elected  President  promised  to 
"bring  us  together  again."  But  the  oppoeite 
of  that  Is  occurring,  polarization,  unfortu- 
nately encouraged  by  Vice  President  Agnew 
in  speech  after  speech  across  the  country. 

Agnew  You  can't  bring  200  mllUon  peo- 
ple together.  Let's  stop  talking  in  technicali- 
ties and  look  at  the  President's  figure  of 
speech— was  a  plea  for  national  unity  to 
bring  the  responsible  elements  of  oui  society 
together.  But  let's  never  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  are  also  Irresponsible  elements  of 
our  society  and  Instead  of  attempting  to 
dignify  and  condone  what  they're  doing,  let's 
polarize— let's  get  rid  of  these  undesirable 
people  by  recognizing  that  they  cannot  par- 
ticipate m  our  legitimate  processes  of  gov- 
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ernment  unless  they  play  the  rules.  (Wash- 
ington Window.  UPI  Interview,  November  16, 

1969 ) 

O'Brien.  The  words  and  thoughts  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  leave  me  saddened  and  dis- 
heartened. While  I  realize  there  are  many 
■who  support  Mr.  Agnew.  I  deeply  believe  his 
road  can  only  lead  to  further  division  and 
mistrust  among  our  people. 

In  attacking  the  loyalty  of  millions  who 
sincerely  question  the  course  of  the  present 
Administration,  the  Vice  President  is  him- 
self questioning  and  Jeopardizing  the  very 
democraUc  tradition  that  has  made  us 
strong. 

Is  this  the  way  we  are  to  be  brought  to- 
gether again?  Is  this  the  lowered  voice  Pres- 
ident Nixon  urged  upon  all  of  us  eighteen 
months  ago? 

This  is  a  time  for  healing,  not  for  wound- 
ing, for  trust  and  understanding,  not  for 
hatred  and  suspicion. 

For  14  years.  I  was  a  friend  and  close  as- 
sociate of  a  man  who  could  express  these 
feelings  far  better  than  I.  One  bright,  wintry 
day  the  world  seemed  full  of  promise  as  he 
reached  out  to  us  and  summoned  forth  the 
best  we  Americans  had  to  offer. 

Kennedy.  All  of  this  will  not  be  finished 
In  the  first  one  hundred  days.  Nor  will  It 
be  finished  in  the  first  one  thousand  days, 
nor  in  the  life  of  this  Administration,  nor 
even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this  planet. 
But  let  us  begin  .  .  .  (Kennedy  Inaugural 
Address,  Jan.  20,  1961) 

O'Brien.  The  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  accepted  that  chal- 
lenge a  decade  ago — and  we  rededicate  our- 
selves today. 


WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Murphy, 
has  come  up  with  a  most  unique  view  of 
how  the  United  States  should  conduct 
its  international  relations.  It  is  simply 
this — and  I  quote  him : 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  politi- 
cally-established sanctuary  from  which  an 
enemy  can  attack  American  forces  and  Into 
which  he  can  retreat  without  fear  of  pur- 
suit. 

The  Senator  looked  back  into  history 
for  justification  of  this  remarkable  view. 
He  cited  the  American  punishment  of 
the  Barbary  Coast  pirates  and  even 
General  Pershing's  raids  into  Mexico 
against  Pancho  Villa.  He  compares  these 
events  with  America's  most  recent  ex- 
cursions into  Cambodia.  In  fact,  he  calls 
them  a  quote — striking  parallel— un- 
quote. 

I  gather  from  his  remarks,  which  were 
delivered  on  the  Senate  floor  June  29, 
that  he  wholeheartedly  endorses  such 
a  policy  and  recommends  that  our  coun- 
try diligently  pursue  and  pimish  mili- 
tarily all  those  who  aid  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  next  step. 

There  is  only  one  fly  In  this  ointment, 
America  would  be  at  war  with  half  of 
the  world  if  the  Senator's  views  were 
adopted.  After  all,  much  of  North  Viet- 
nam's help  comes  from  Red  China  and 
Russia.  So  it  would  be  only  logical  to  at- 
tack the  sources  of  this  aid.  Many  other 
countries   have   traded  with   or   aided 


North  Vietnam.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress informs  me  that  this  list  includes 
at  least  26  countries. 

Among  them  are:  Albania,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, North  Korea,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Luxembourg,  Prance,  West  Germany, 
Itely,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  King- 
dom, United  Arab  Republic,  Japan,  The 
Netherlands,  Algeria,  Norway,  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  also  a  number  of  others. 
So  it  is  clear  we  would  take  up  arms 
and  invade  or  bomb  literally  hundreds  of 
cities  and  many  countries,  including 
some  of  our  best  allies  under  the  Sena- 
tors  policy  proposal.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  enough  napalm  to  do  that,  despite 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  spend  on  the 
military. 

I  will  say,  however,  it  gives  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  another  argu- 
ment to  press  for  higher  appropriations. 
Tliey  can  now  give  up  that  old  chestnut 
of  enemy  submarines  being  sighted  off 
the  coast  of  Newfoimdland  or  South 
America  every  time  the  military  budget 
comes  up. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  most  respect- 
fully to  the  talented  senior  Senator  from 
California  that  he  turn  his  ingenious 
creativity  to  solving  some  of  America's 
most  pressing  domestic  problems.  To 
help  him  in  this  effort,  I  will  be  most 
happy  to  identify  some  of  these  prob- 
lems for  him.  They  include  inflation,  air 
and  water  pollution,  poverty,  hunger, 
civil  rights,  medical  care,  drug  abuse, 
consumer  protection,  the  decay  of  our 
cities  and— I  might  add— the  decay  of 
our  moral  responsibility  to  the  world  to 
make  it  a  better  and  more  peaceful  place 
for  all  human  beings. 


VIETNAM  INVESTIGATION 


(Mr.  WOLD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  praise  the  12-member 
factfinding  committee  this  body  sent  to 
Vietnam. 

Wliatever  the  differences  in  their  find- 
ings. I  am  certain  the  information  they 
came  back  with  will  be  beneficial  toward 
guiding  this  body  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  its  future  Southeast 
Asian  policy. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  South- 
east Asia  and  its  impact  on  the  domestic 
weU-being  of  this  Nation.  I  am  equally 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's policies  on  onr  relations  with 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  In  these  two 
areas,  I  believe  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
vided very  able  leadership.  He  is  com- 
mitted to  removing  U.S.  military  forces 
from  Vietnam  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  under  honorable  and  tolerable  con- 
ditions. 

Nonetheless,  certain  revelations  of  the 
factfinding  group  have  come  as  a  brutal 
shock  to  me.  I  refer  to  the  tentative  find- 
ings of  two  members  of  the  group  about 
the  prison  on  Conson  Island  and,  specifi- 
cally, to  the  tiger  cages  there. 

The  morality  of  the  situation  is  evil 
enough,  but  at  a  more  human  level.  I 


would  like  to  know  why  the  United  States 
has  allowed  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment to  jeopardize  the  fate  of  the 
1,508  Americans  missing  or  held  prisoner 
of  war  by  the  Communists.  I  think  the 
American  people  deser\'e  all  the  answers. 
They  certainly  deserve  more  than  the 
terrible  ironic  headlines  of  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post:  "U.S.  Denies  Re- 
sponsibUiiy  for  'Tiger  Cages'  at  Conson." 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam  are  being  endangered  by  what 
mav   be   going   on   in   South   Vietnam. 
Rather  than  denials  or  evasions  of  re- 
sponsibility, we  need  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  South  Vietnam.  These  clauns 
of  ignorance  and  nonaction  will  only  be 
used  as  excuses  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
to    continue    mistreating    and    holding 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Neither  the 
American  people  nor  the  loved  ones  of 
our  missing  men  should  tolerate  such  a 

situation.  _,    ^  v,  * 

I  do  not  say  the  analogy  is  perfect,  but 
I  remember  all  too  cleariy  the  misuse  to 
which  the  excuse  of  "ignorance"  has  been 
put  Both  the  highest  and  lowest  German 
officials— after  World  War  n— denied 
any  knowledge  of  what  was  happening 
all  over  Europe.  The  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  is  not  of  the  scale  of  Europe.  Nor 
is  the  intent  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  the  same  as  was  that  of  the 
Nazis.  Nonetheless,  ignorance  is  no  ex- 
cuse. 

The  following  questions  should  be  an- 
swered by  the  appropriate  officials : 

First.  How  long  has  the  situation  at 
Conson  existed?  . 

Second.  How  long  has  the  United 
States  known  about  it? 

Third.  How  long  has  the  United  States 
been  trying  to  straighten  it  out? 

Fourth.  What  has  been  the  degree  of 
political  infiuence  used  to  straighten  it 

out?  ^      ^  - 

Fifth.  What  has  been  the  degree  oi 
moral  persuasion  used  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government? 

Sixth.  What  other  means  of  infiuence 
have  been  used? 

Seventh.  Who  are  the  officials  who 
know  about  the  situation? 

Eighth.  How  strenuously  did  they  try 
to  inform  higher  authorities  of  the  situa- 
tion? 

Ninth.  Are  there  similar  situations  else- 
where? 

Tenth.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  link 
the  effect  of  Conson  with  the  treatment 
that  would  be  accorded  U.S.  prisoners 
held  by  the  Communists? 

I  beiieve  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  have  an  obligation  and  duty  to 
fully  answer  these  questions  for  the  ap- 
propriate House  and  Senate  committees. 
Anyone  else  with  information  relating  to 
these  developments  should  be  free  to  tell 
what  they  know.  I  would  hojje  this  body 
and  the  appropriate  committees  would 
welcome  all  such  information. 

The  reports  of  Conson  have  brought 
out  another  shocking  situation  that  needs 
to  be  investigated.  From  my  reading  of 
the  reports,  it  is  clear  that  the  reporters 
have  long  been  kept  out  of  the  area.  We 
need  to  know  if  the  United  States  haa 
protested  their  exclusion. 
We  need  to  know  if  there  are  other 
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areas  in  South  Vietnam — where  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  died  and  bilUons 
of  our  dollars  spent — where  the  U.S. 
press  is  not  permitted. 

I  am  aware  of  the  sensitivity  about 
stepping  on  toes  of  our  allies.  But,  I  be- 
Ueve  these  questions  are  deserving  of  an 
answer.  After  all,  the  South  Vietnamese 
press  is  allowed  to  freeli'  wander  about 
the  United  Suites  and,  as  we  all  know,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  is  not 
spending  a  dime  of  its  own  money  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  other  sources  of  information 
to  learn  what  is  happening.  Private 
groups  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  the  Inter- 
national Voluntary  Service  Organization, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and 
others  are  vast  storehouses  of  knowledge. 
They  all,  along  with  the  meir.bers  of  the 
press,  should  be  queried  about  these  cages 
and  about  other  items  which  have  been 
suppressed  that  will  affect  our  prisoners 
being  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
committee's  trip  to  South  Vietnam  has 
sparked  a  controversy.  I  am  siu-e.  hi'w- 
ever,  that  each  member  is  well  prepared 
to  answer  for  his  own  experiences. 

My  concern  is  the  American  prisoners 
in  North  Vietnam  and  how  Conson  af- 
fects them.  We  should  be  asking  the 
question:  What  can  we  learn  from  this 
experience  that  will  help  us  get  ou.-  men 
out  of  North  Vietnam  prisons? 

There  will  be  some  who  wonder  about 
the  validity  of  these  questions.  There  will 
be  some  who  say:  Why  are  you  trying  to 
stir  up  trouble? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  Uves  and 
fate  of  our  American  men  being  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  overrides  all  other 
considerations. 

I  call  on  all  Members  of  this  body, 
whether  or  not  they  support  oxir  effort 
In  Vietnam,  to  join  In  protest  at  any 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War.  This  is  a  double-edged  sword  which 
must  apply  to  American  prisoners  in 
North  Vietnam  as  well  as  to  the  enemy  in 
Conson. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST:   TIME 
RUNNING  OUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Philbin  I .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ( Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that 
Russia  intends  to  press  ahead  in  the 
Middle  East  to  stake  out  her  strategic 
claims  and  to  consolidate  her  position 
with  ruthless  determination.  She  will 
continue  to  back  and  encourage  the  Arabs 
In  every  way,  as  and  when  It  serves  her 
interests,  just  £is  she  has  been  feeding 
and  stoking  the  fires  of  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. 

As  the  Intelligence  Digest,  published  in 
England,  pointed  out,  Egypt  is  now  the 
principal  springboard  of  the  expansion 
and  consolidation  of  Moscow's  influence 
and,  Moscow  hopes,  eventual  domination. 
As  in  the  case  of  totally  -  subjugated 
Czechoslovakia,  for  instance,  there  now 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  escape  from  the 


clutches  of  dependency  in  sight  for  Rus- 
sia s  Middle  East  clients. 

No  matter  how  extraordinarily  difiQ- 
cult  and  unpleasant  though  it  may  be  to 
look  the  danger-fraught  realities  straight 
in  the  face,  it  would  be  merely  postpon- 
ing the  moment  of  truth  to  cling  to  the 
hope  that  the  diplomatic  possibilities  of 
solving  the  problem  of  Russian  penetra- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  have  not  yet  been 
e.xhausted. 

It  is  wishful  thinking  to  expect  that 
Russia,  after  having  gained  so  much  al- 
ready, will  withdraw  voluntarily  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  good  will. 

Indeed,  tlie  statesmen  of  the?  West  are 
imiikeiy  to  be  so  naive  as  to  have  much 
confidence  m  tlus.  They  can  .see  the  writ- 
i:.?  on  the  wall  clearly  enough,  but  evi- 
dently slUl  hope  against  hope  that  it  Is 
not  rt-aily  true. 

When  Khrushchev  tried,  through  the 
Cubai\  venture,  to  redraw  the  strategic 
map  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
nipped  the  attempt  in  the  bud  with  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Kremlin  which  un- 
doubtedly carried  the  risk  of  a  third 
world  war. 

This  was  a  calculated  risk,  which  had 
to  be  taken,  and  was  taken,  in  order  to 
avert  certain  catastrophe. 

Today,  President  Nixon,  who  has  been 
faced  by  a  near-liisterical  mood  of  neo- 
isolationism  at  home  at  a  time  when  as 
critical  a  situation  is  in  the  making,  has 
had  so  far  to  confine  himself  to  exhort- 
ing the  Russian  leaders  "to  cooperate, 
ple..se." 

Ail  the  indications  are  that  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  are  growing  increasingly 
confident  that  the  American  adminis- 
tration is  in  no  position  to  take  a  strong 
stand  and  that  it  would  be  prevented 
from  any  active  involvement  of  a  serious 
kind  m  the  Middle  East  by  the  i.eo- 
isolationists  and  noninterventionists. 

In  fact,  the  impression  is  becrinning  to 
spread  around  in  the  Arab  world  that 
the  Russian  involvement  is  gathering 
momentimi  and  will  not  stop  short  of 
direct  physical  confrontation  with  Israel. 

When,  weighed  down  by  the  might  of 
force  and  numbers,  Israel  succumbs,  so 
the  popular  Arab  belief  has  it.  then  the 
United  States,  confronted  by  an  accom- 
plished fact.  wUl,  in  the  final  coimt,  have 
no  alternative  to  accepting  it. 

The  Sonets  are  coimting  on  the  fact 
that  American  disillusion  with  Vietnam 
will  force  our  Nation  into  a  posture  of 
such  strong  isolation  that  we  will  refrain 
from  any  intervention  even  where  our 
most  \ital  national  interest  is  Involved. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  had 
predicted  this  wave  of  isolationism  in 
America.  He  was  right.  The  Americans 
are  so  exhausted  emotionally  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict  that  President  Nixon 
has  had  to  state  emphaticaUy  we  shall 
not  send  any  U.S.  troops  to  the  Middle 
East.  And  properly  so  because  the  Israeli 
want  no  American  intervention.  But  the 
Arabs  mistakingly  interpreted  this  as 
American  disinterest.  The  Arabs  still 
think  Israel  will  fall. 

It  may  be  difficult,  rationally,  to 
imagine  such  an  outcome.  But  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  visualized  goes  to  show  a 
trend  of  thought  which,  if  allowed  to  de- 


velop imhlndered  and  unchecked,  may 
lead  the  Arab  States,  in  their  belief  of 
the  West's  allegedly  progressive  degener- 
ation and  impotence,  into  fatal  miscal- 
culations. 

There  is  a  far  greater  menace  In  this 
kind  of  miscalculation  than  there  would 
be  in  a  firm  stand  declared  in  unequivocal 
terms.  But  for  any  such  declaration  of 
intent,  time  may  already  be  rurming  out. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  take  a 
firm  stand  by  providing  Israel  with 
Phantom  jets  and  other  hardware,  we 
will  be  ushering  in  world  war  III. 

We  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that 
our  NATO  and  CENTO  allies  can  be 
counted  upon.  The  French  are  busy  woo- 
ing the  Arab  countries,  whose  oil  they 
covet:  the  Italian  Government  rises  and 
falls  regularly:  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment is  foolishly  making  concessions 
to  the  Russians  when  they  should  be  re- 
ceiving them;  the  British  Government 
is  financially  and  militarily  too  weak  to 
be  of  much  help.  Indeed,  much  of  West- 
ern Europe  is  now  living  in  a  complete 
fools'  paradise. 

Turkey  has  been  inakin;;;  more  and 
more  concessions  to  the  Russians  and 
many  of  Turkey's  radical  elements  has 
given  her  a  hue  of  anti-Americanism. 

The  Greek  Government  has  always 
been  one  of  rur  strongest  friends.  Yet 
we  and  our  European  allies  have  been 
so  busy  lecturing  to  the  Greeks  about 
democracy  that  they  have  been  forced  to 
look  elsewhere  for  trade. 

In  Iraq,  moves  are  underway  to  revive 
to  full  strength  the  once  formidable  and 
best  organized  Communist  Party  in  the 
Middle  East.  Moscow  is  bringing  influ- 
ence to  bear  by  way  of  suggestions  and 
promises  of  extended  economic  and  mili- 
tar>'  aid  and  by  agitation  and  incitement, 
direct  and  indirect. 

The  Libyan  Government  has  been 
constantly  infiltrated  with  Egj'ptians, 
and  there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  Russians. 

Indeed,  if  this  were  to  happen,  Israel 
would  be  completely  surrounded  by  her 
enemies,  calling  to  mind  Mao  Tse-timg's 
classical  statement  of  how  to  encircle 
one's  enemy. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  at  a  time  when 
we  can  be  dealing  from  strength,  Russia 
is  dealing  from  weakness.  She  is  daily 
confronted  with  the  looming  spectacle  of 
a  Red  Chinese  dragon  on  her  eastern 
front  and  the  seething  imrest  of  her 
satelhtes  on  her  western  front. 

As  yet,  we  seem  to  be  pursuing  the 
same  discredited  policies  in  the  Middle 
East  as  we  have  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
been  pursuing  a  policy  of  gradual  es- 
calation, thus  giving  the  Russians  an  op- 
portunity to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  us. 
While  we  ask  for  cooperation,  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  busy  placing  SAM  sites 
in  Egypt,  making  Israel's  position  totally 
untenable. 

We  seem  to  be  making  the  same  mis- 
takes we  made  In  Cuba.  We  seem  to  be 
letting  the  Russians  extend  a  Brezhnev 
doctrine  to  the  Middle  East  We  have 
let  a  Trojan  horse  come  into  the  Middle 
East  by  standing  still  while  the  Russians 
have  sent  in  Soviet  Moslems  under  Nas- 
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ser's  call  for  all  Moslems  to  come  to  his 
aid.  The  fact  that  they  are  Soviet  Mos- 
lems does  not  alter  overall  Russian  poUcy 
of  complete  hegemony  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  die  has  been  cast.  We 
cannot  let  the  Russians  and  their  clients 
dictate  politically  or  militarily  the  course 
of  events  in  the  Middle  East.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  permit  the  whole  course  of 
Western  civilization  to  change  and  to  In- 
vite a  third  world  war. 

To  allow  the  Russians  and  their  clients 
to  continue  a  war  of  attrition  unabated 
against  Israel  without  an  appropriate 
response  would  mean  that  our  position  in 
Western  Europe  and.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  world,  would  become  imtenable,  and 
we  would  lose  access  to  vital  raw  mate- 
rials In  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  so 
necessary  to  the  survival  of  the  free 
world. 

We  must  not  vacillate  while  the  Rus- 
sians dictate;  we  must  not  be  negative 
while  the  Russians  are  positive.  In  the 
words  of  the  famous  military  strategist, 
von  Clausewltz,  in  order  to  have  peace 
we  must  be  prepared  for  war.  If  we  fall 
to  meet  the  Russians  with  a  positive  re- 
sponse, we  will  forfeit  our  position  as 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  our  President 
to  Invite  the  Arab  leaders  to  the  United 
States  to  discuss  the  serious  implications 
of  the  Russian  maneuvers  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  use  his  good  oflQces  to  get 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  to  the  negoti- 
ating table. 

I  call  upon  our  President  to  give  Israel 
^  the  jets  and  military  hardware  she  needs 
5  to  defend  herself  against  an  encroach- 
ing Russian  bear  and  her  clients.  We 
must  defend  democratic  Israel.  She 
stands  as  a  bulwark  of  freedom  against 
Soviet  imperialism.  We  must  not  listen 
to  the  defeatists,  the  isolationists,  the 
noninterventionists  In  oiu-  midst.  We 
must  do  what  is  right  and  that  is  to  help 
Israel  defend  herself.  To  do  otherwise  is 
to  invite  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  in  the 
classics  that  hell  is  reserved  for  those 
who.  when  they  should  have  done  some- 
thing, stood  by  and  did  nothing. 

Let  us  not  have  that  epithet  written 
about  this  great  Nation  of  ours  and  those 
whose  freedom  and  liberty  we  have 
sworn  to  uphold  and  defend.  Let  history 
record  that  we  did  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  and  that  this  was,  indeed,  our 
finest  hour. 

For  Indeed,  time  is  running  out. 


EARTH  RESOURCES  AND  POPULA- 
TION—PROBLEMS AND  DIREC- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  Bush)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth  Re- 
sources and  Population,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  conducted  a  fiill  year  of 
studj'  and  inquiry  into  the  interrelated 
problems  of  population  growth,  deplet- 
ing natural  resources,  and  environmen- 
tal degradation.  I  have  here  a  report  of 
our    study    with    recommendations    for 


solving  some  of  these  problems  and  I 
include  this  report  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  member  of  the  task 
force  and  many  of  their  staff  personnel 
have  contributed  greatly  to  this  study. 
Their  participation  and  contributions 
have  made  this  task  force  activity  very 
productive  and  worthwhile. 

Personally.  I  view  this  entire  com- 
plexity— man's  environment — the  inter- 
relationship between  population  growth 
and  natural  resources,  as  the  most  criti- 
cal problem  facing  the  world  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century. 

No  one  can  honestly  say  how  many 
p>eople  this  earth  of  ours,  with  its  finite 
resources,  can  accommodate.  But,  It 
seems  to  me  a  fair  judgment  to  say  that 
the  present  rates  of  population  growth 
and  demand  for  resources  have  proved 
too  rapid  for  oiu-  technology  to  improve 
on  the  quality  of  life  that  we  in  America 
expect  for  all  our  citizens. 

The  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  world  exemplifies  the  tragedies  of 
unchecked  population  growth.  Many  of 
these  countries  have  already  begun  na- 
tional programs  to  reduce  their  popula- 
tion growth  rates.  The  United  Nations  is 
pursuing  programs  to  assist  these  cotm- 
tries.  Just  last  week  the  Government  of 
India  received  $20  million  from  AID  to 
assist  their  family  planning  programs. 

We,  in  America,  have  our  own  popula- 
tion problems  and  the  time  for  facing  up 
to  these  problems  is  now.  Our  cities  are 
decaying,  too  many  Americans  lack 
proper  food  and  nutrition,  our  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  failing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  urbanization,  and  sis  we 
crank  up  our  technology  to  solve  these 
problems  we  unwittingly  despoil  our 
air,  water,  land,  and  oceans.  Since  World 
War  n,  we  have  had  a  fantastic  tech- 
nological growth  and  what  technological 
marvels  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past 
25  years  we  wUl  probably  experience  in 
the  next  five  years.  Yet,  in  this  same 
time  period,  we  will  experience  our  high- 
est number  of  births  ever,  and  a  con- 
tinual decline  in  death  rates.  We  will  be 
devouring  our  natural  resources  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  and  as  a  result  what 
headway  we  make  in  abating  our  pollu- 
tion problems  will  seem  grossly  inade- 
quate. We  must  get  off  this  frustrating 
treadmill  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  future 
with  hope  and  optimism.  We  simply  can- 
not solve  today's  problems  with  yester- 
day's programs. 

I  believe  the  recoimnendations  in  this 
report  are  significant  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  We  need  these  national  policies 
on  energy,  nonfuel  minerals,  oceanog- 
raphy, and  poptUation.  We  need  all  four 
policies.  It  is  extremely  difBcult  to  tackle 
any  of  these  problems  in  isolation  of 
each  other. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  commended 
on  the  latest  proposed  reorganization  of 
his  administration  creating  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Agency. 
Our  report  certainly  supports  the  need 
for  this  type  of  action.  We  need  a  systems 
management  approach  to  all  these  inter- 
related nonentities.  We  need  to  sjmthe- 
size  all  the  component  parts  of  adminis- 
tration in  tackling  this  complexity. 


We  cannot  blame  population  growth 
for  all  the  ills  in  oiu-  society  which  is 
becoming  a  popular  position  of  many 
demographers  and  ecologists.  We  do  need 
more  public  awareness  that  a  national 
goal  to  stabilize  our  population  is  de- 
sirable, that  a  two-child  family  is  a 
worthwhile  consideration  for  all  Amer- 
ican parents  offering  beneflts  to  both  the 
family  and  the  society  as  a  whole.  We 
need  full  public  recognition  that  family 
plarming  is  not  merely  birth  control  but 
basic  health  care  for  the  benefit  of  both 
parent  and  child.  The  poor  are  by  no 
means  alone  in  their  lack  of  knowledge 
when  it  comes  to  imderstandlng  the 
basic  facts  of  human  procreation.  By  the 
end  of  this  decade,  family  planning  and 
birth  control  should  be  as  important  to 
every  parent  as  the  family  budget. 

With  positive  programs  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  population  density,  housing, 
transportation,  health  care  services,  and 
pollution  in  conjunction  with  planned 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources  while 
stabilizing  our  population,  a  quaUty  life 
for  every  citizen  will  be  possible.  But, 
no  government  alone  can  bring  this 
about.  Many  of  our  ciurent  values  and 
traditions  need  fresh  examination.  It  will 
require  substantial  sacrifice  and  coopera- 
tion between  government,  industry,  and 
each  individual  citizen.  It  is  a  sacrifice 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 

The  task  force  report  referred  to  fol- 
lows : 

Earth  Resocbces  and  Popitlation — 
Problems  and  Dikections 
(Report    and    recommendations   of   the   Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  EJarth  Reeourcea 
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search Committee) 
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World  Population. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Interrelated  problems  of  the  current 
world  p<ipul8tion  growth  rate — hunger,  en- 
vironmental degradation,  and  depletion  of 
earth  resoixrces — are  properly  matters  of  In- 
creased public  concern.  This  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and 
Population  report  is  directed  toward  pro- 
viding improved  understanding  and  more 
effective  policies  for  dealing  with  the.se  crit- 
ical problems.  This  report  Ls  the  result  of 
extensive  hearings  and  study  conducted  over 
the  past  year. 

The  initial  concern  of  the  T;\sk  Force  was 
the  Federal  Governments  role  In  providing 
famllv  planning  services  to  the  estimated 
5.3  m'lUlon  women  who  wanted  these  serv- 
ices as  part  of  m.iterna!  and  child  health 
care  services,  but  who  could  not  afford  these 
services  or  did  not  know  where  to  find  them. 
As  a  result  of  this  concern,  the  Task  Force 
issued  a  report  on  -Federal  Government 
Famllv  Planning  Programs  Domestic  and 
International"  on  December  22.  1969. 

As  important  as  it  is  to  achieve  President 
Nixon's  goal  of  providing  family  planning 
services  to  these  estimated  5.3  million 
women,  the  Task  Force  recognizes  popula- 
tion growth  problems  as  being  of  far  greater 
magnitude  and  complexity  than  could  ever 
be  solved  through  total  availability  of  fam- 
ily planning  services  Because  our  domestic 
population  is  expected  to  leap  from  its  pres- 
ent 204  million  people  to  over  300  million 
by  the  end  of  this  century  while  the  world 
population  is  expected  to  double  from  3.5 
billion  to  7  billion  in  this  same  time  period, 
we  face  a  formidable  problem  in  providing 
the  goods  and  services  necessary  for  suste- 
nance, while  still  protecting  our  environment. 
In  the  first  volume  of  The  Story  of  Civili- 
zation. Will  Durant  discusses  certain  condi- 
tions which.  If  they  dls;ippear,  may  destroy 
a  civilization.  He  chUms  that  "the  failure 
of  natural  resources,  either  of  fuels  or  of 
raw  materials."  is  one  of  the  ways  In  which 
a  civilization  may  die. 

One  of  the  basic  facts  we  must  realize 
about  our  earth  is  that  it  is  composed  of 
finite  resources — resources  that  provide  the 
means  by  which  we  are  able  to  support  our 
civilization  and  our  very  lives.  Through  hard 
work  and  Ingenuity.  America  has  become 
the  most  affluent  nation  in  the  worrld.  Yet. 
much  of  our  affluence  and  many  of  our  con- 
veniences are  now  being  taken  for  granted. 
For  example:  we  turn  on  a  switch  and  ex- 
pect light;  we  set  our  thermostats  and  ex- 
pect the  proper  heat  to  warm  our  homes;  we 
turn  a  dial  and  expect  the  necessary  means 
to  cook  our  food.  Every  one  of  these  con- 
veniences depends  upon  the  use  of  resources 
from  the  storehotise  of  our  earth.  These  are 
only  some  of  the  more  obvious  examples  of 
our  dependence  upon  earth  and  mineral  re- 
sources. 

Americans'  reliance  on  these  earth  re- 
sources is  unquestionable.  But  will  we  have 
them  in  sufficient  supply  to  accommodate 
ourselves  and  our  offspring  If  our  population 
continues  to  Increase  at  the  present  rate 
and  our  present  rate  of  consumption  con- 
tinues? With  only  six  percent  of  the  worlds 
population,  the  United  States  consumes  al- 
most one-third  of  the  world's  minerals.  In 


fact,  we  have  consumed  more  of  these  re- 
sources in  the  past  10  years  than  was  con- 
sumed In  all  previous  history.' 

SECTION    I — E.\RTH    RESOURCES 

Energy 
Among  the  most  Important  of  the  earth's 
resources  Is  the  supply  of  energy  producing 
materials.  The  production  of  electricity,  the 
power  to  drive  our  cars,  and  the  ability  to 
heat  our  homes  all  result  from  the  energy 
produced  from  fuel  minerals.  Our  society's 
demand  for  electric  power  Increased  nine 
percent  each  year  over  the  past  two  years. 
This  would  mean  a  doubling  of  our  present 
demand  within  the  short  span  of  less  than 
nine  years.  At  this  same  level  of  expansion, 
the  demands  would  increase  by  800  percent 
before  the  end  of  this  century.  The  problem 
Is  becoming  more  intense  because  of  the  dlf- 
ficultv  of  extracting  the  necessary  fuel  min- 
erals 'for  running  the  generators  of  our  na- 
tion's power  plants. 

Power  Blackouts — The  Effect  on 
Envirotunental  Considerations 
Millions  of  Americans  face  the  real  pos- 
sibility of  power  blackouts  this  stimmer.  Per- 
haps as  many  will  face  a  shortage  In  energy 
for  heating  demands  this  winter.  Homes  and 
office  buildings  will  be  asked  to  turn  off  air 
conditioners  on  the  hottest  days  this  sum- 
mer. In  some  areas  appliances  may  have  to  go 
unused  for  periods  of  ume  because  of  the 
lack  of  power  to  run  them. 

The  Task  Force  Is  concerned  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  inconveniences,  many  citizens 
win  close  their  eyes  to  necessary  environ- 
mental considerations  and  demand  more 
power  at  any  cost  to  the  environment.  For 
probably  the  first  time  Americans  will  be 
faced  with  decisions  that  affect  the  environ- 
ment and  their  personal  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. We  win  confront  a  sltuaUon  where 
power  demands  will  require  the  more  effi- 
cient and  expedient  methods  of  mineral  fuel 
extraction,  while  we  will  likewise  face  the 
equally  Important  requirements  of  providing 
adequate  environmental  safeguards. 

Current  Domestic  Resource  Capabilities 
The  time  span  necessary  to  exhaust  the 
majority  of  fossil  fuels  at  our  present  rate  of 
consumption  is  only  a  matter  of  centuries. 
Tlie  Ume  required  for  the  formation  of  new 
fossil  fuels  by  geological  processes  Is  about 
600  million  years.  If  the  population  continues 
to  grow  at  the  present  rate,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  energy  demand,  we  may 
be  faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  fossil 
fuels.  For  example,  coal  has  been  mined  for 
about  800  years,  but  one-half  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced during  that  period  has  been  mined 
during  the  last  31  years.  Half  of  the  world's 
production  of  petroleum  has  occurred  since 
1956.  Given  this  situation,  we  must  either  de- 
crease our  energy  demand,  or  find  a  new 
major  source  of  energy  production.  If  we  are 
to  avoid  the  complete  exhaustion  of  our  en- 
ergy fuels.  Nuclear  energy  may  eventually 
dominate  electric  power  generation  and  help 
to  obviate  this  problem,  but  at  present  the 
process  Is  very  costly. 

Natural  gas 
A  study  done  for  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Bureau  of  Natural  Gas.  states  that, 
"On  the  basis  of  current  trends,  only  a  few 
years  remain  before  demand  will  outrun  sup- 
ply." The  United  States  gas  Industry  and  Its 
customers  will  be  Increasingly  dependent 
upon  supplementary  sources  In  the  years 
beyond  1973.  These  supplementary  sources 
could  Include:  synthetic  gas  from  coal,  lique- 
fied natural  gas  Imported  by  ocean  tanker, 
and  Imports  from  Canada. 
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Coal 


>  Report  91-390.  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  (Sept.  1969). 


Coal  reserves  are  estimated  at  anywhere 
from  800  billion  to  more  than  one  trlUlon 
tons,  and  the  technology  Is  available  to  pro- 
duce It.  We  have  a  thousand-year  supply  of 
coal  In  sight.  However,  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol program,  which  Is  becoming  nationwide 
In  scope,  may  preclude  the  burning  of  coal  In 
the  amount  required. 

Air  pollution  control  officials  are  concerned 
with  two  pollutants  from  the  burning  of 
coal:  sulfur  oxides  and  particulate  matter. 
The  emission  of  particulates  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Installation  of  electrostatic 
precipitators,  and  dust  collectors.  However, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  coal  produced  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  cannot  meet  the  present 
sulftir  oxide  emission  standards,  and  there  Is 
no  prospect  that  commercial  sulfur  removal 
techniques  for  coal  will  generally  be  available 
over  the  next  few  years.  Low  sulfur  coal  that 
would  meet  these  standards  Is  In  extremely 
short  supply. 

Petroleum 

Petroleum  fuels  are  the  nation's  and  the 
world's  leading  source  of  Industrial  energy. 
However,  much  of  our  supply  comes  from 
foreign  sources.  The  gap  between  domestic 
supply  and  demand  Is  widening  rapidly,  and 
It  appears  unlikely  that  we  will  be  able  to 
restore  our  position  of  self-sufficiency  In 
petroleum  energy. 

The  long  range  development  of  oil  shales 
may  be  a  way  to  supplement  our  crude  oil 
supply.  Approximately  78  percent  of  the 
world's  known  oil  shale  reserves  are  located 
In  the  United  States  with  the  bulk  of  these 
reserves  contained  In  the  Green  River 
formation  of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
The  oil  contained  In  this  formation,  with  a 
content  of  at  least  15  gallons  per  ton,  may 
total  as  much  as  1.8  trillion  barrels.  This 
Is  potential  equivalent  of  enough  oil  to  meet 
U.S.  requirements  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  promotion  of  the  research  on  shale 
oil  production  has  not  been  adequate.  The 
present  lack  of  Interest  Is  probably  due  to 
both  economic  and  technological  factors.  Oil 
shales  have  their  hydrocarbon  content  In  a 
solid  form,  and  they  Include  objectionable 
nitrogen  and  other  Impurities  that  create 
problems  In  refining.  Technology  Is  appar- 
ently not  far  enough  advanced  to  make  It 
economically  competitive  with  existing 
sources  of  petroleum. 

Nuclear  power 

Nuclear  energy  is  the  only  remaining 
energy  source  of  sufficient  magnitude  and 
practicability  of  exploitation  to  meet  the 
world's  future  energy  needs.  Of  the  possible 
sources  of  nuclear  energy,  that  from  the 
fusion  reaction  has  not  yet  been  harnessed 
and  probably  won't  be  in  this  century.  Power 
from  the  fission  reaction  of  uranlum-235  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  with  more  than  100 
reactors  presently  operating  or  under  con- 
struction. Although  there  Is  an  enormous 
amount  of  energy  released  from  the  fission- 
ing of  uranlum-235.  It  Is  an  expensive  and 
rare  chemical  element,  and  represents  only 
'ill  of  natural  tiranlum.  There  is  an  optimis- 
tic prediction  for  nuclear  energy,  however,  If 
we  consider  the  fact  that  It  Is  possible  to 
convert  both  non-fissionable  uranlum-238, 
comprising  ^Imost  all  of  natural  thorium, 
into  fissionable  plutonlum  lsotoi>es.  In  order 
to  achieve  this  process.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  develop  "breeder"  reactors,  which 
actually  generate  more  usable  fuel  than  they 
consume. 

The  fuel  for  a  "breeder"  reactor  ( uranlum- 
238  and  thorlum-232)  is  cheaper  and  more 
abundant  than  uranlum-235.  In  fact,  the 
Intrinsic  cost  of  fuel  for  a  "breeder"  reactor 
Is  only  i<iooth  the  cost  of  the  fuel  in  the  cur- 
rent burner  reactors.  However,  uranlum-235 
is  valuable  as  an  initial  fuel  for  "breeder" 
reactors,  and  Is  being  consumed  by  our  pres- 
ent  generation   of   burner   reactors.   Conse- 


quently, it  is  essential  that  we  replace  the 
present  burner  reactors  with  "breeder"  reac- 
tors, to  conserve  uranium-235  and  assure  the 
nation  of  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  nuclear 
fuel  A  report  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  claims  that  If  this  Is  not  done,  the 
Inexpensive  sources  of  uranium-235  would 
probably  be  exhausted  within  a  fraction  of 
a  century. 

Nonfuel  mineraU 

The  availability  of  earth  and  mineral  re- 
sources Is  indispensable  to  the  growth  and 
sustenance  of  our  cultiu^.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  said  that  our  mineral  production 
is  slightly  less  than  3  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  However,  it  has  direct  Im- 
pact on  40  percent  of  the  GNP,  and  an  In- 
direct impact  on  75  percent  of  the  GNP. 
Without  an  adequate  supply  of  these  min- 
eral resources,  we  would  find  oiu-selves  con- 
fronted with  insuperable  problems  that 
could  very  well  spell  the  end  of  the  good 
life. 

Current  Supplies  Fall  Short  of 
Future  Demands 

Our  mineral  consumption  rate  has  sub- 
stantially outgained  our  population  growth 
rate  for  years.  In  the  past  century,  otir 
population  grew  more  than  400  percent,  but 
our  mineral  consumption  Increased  more 
than  4000  percent. 

Some  predictions  suggest  that  by  1980 
consumption  of  mineral  resources  by  the 
United  States  will  rise  50  percent.  Bureau  of 
Mines  projections  for  the  period  1965-2000 
show  that  Iron  consumption  will  increase 
over  200  percent  In  the  United  States  and 
more  than  250  percent  worldwide.  Zinc  con- 
sumption will  Increase  nearly  375  percent 
both  in  the  United  States  and  worldwide. 
Copper  will  increase  more  than  200  percent 
m  the  United  States  and  nearly  375  percent 
worldwide.  Despite  the  fact  that  our  con- 
sumption rate  will  increase,  we  can  see  that 
the  consumption  rate  of  the  world  will  In- 
crease even  faster  due  to  the  economic  and 
technological  development  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  Is  difficult  to  determine  how  and  if 
we  can  meet  these  Increased  demands.  Cur- 
rently established  reserves  fall  short  of  pro- 
jected requirements,  and  It  Is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  possibility  of  new  discoveries. 

Today,  per  capita  demand  for  minerals  In 
the  United  States  amounts  to  about  $150  per 
person  per  year.  By  the  year  2000  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  believes  that  our  per  capita  mineral 
demand  will  be  approximately  $420.  The 
United  States  Is  producing  annually  about 
$25  billion  worth  of  primary  minerals  and 
consuming  approximately  $32  billion  worth. 
By  the  end  of  thU  century,  when  our  popu- 
lation Is  expected  to  be  300  million,  produc- 
tion Is  expected  to  Increase  to  about  $66 
billion  annually,  and  consumption  to  ap- 
proximately $135  billion.  In  other  words,  the 
present  annual  deficit  of  $7  billion  will  In- 
crease to  $69  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

Our  current  production  deficit  is  about 
22  percent  of  consximptlon  requirements.  It 
was  only  9  percent  in  1950,  and  if  present 
trends  continue  It  wWl  rise  to  more  than  50 
percent  In  the  next  50  years. 

United  States  Is  Dependent  on  Foreign 
Sotirces 

Minerals  are  scattered  across  the  earth  in 
unpredictable  patterns,  and  no  single  nation 
can  depend  entirely  on  its  own  resources.  All 
nations  are  Interdependent  upon  one  another 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  resources,  but  the 
United  States  Is  in  a  particularly  dependent 
position.  The  United  States  Is  an  enormous 
consumer  of  minerals  and  fuels.  For  example, 
the  world-wide  per  capita  consumption  of 
Iron  and  copper  Is  about  one-sixth  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  lead  It  Is  one- 
eighth.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  copper,  we  are  also 
the  world's  largest  importer  of  this  mineral. 
Fifty  years  ago.  we  were  the  world's  largest 


exporter  of  copper.  A  study  by  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.,  has  concluded  that  over  the 
next  three  decades  the  United  States  wlU  be 
largely  dependent  on  imports  for  such  vital 
metals  as  manganese,  chromium,  nickel,  and 
tungsten.  It  also  suggests  that  the  total  world 
demand  will  begin  to  outstrip  the  known 
mining  potential  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  In 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Except  for  coal  and 
molybdenum,  the  United  States  is  partially 
or  wholly  dependent  on  imports  for  even  Ita 
normal  needs  of  most  of  the  metals  and 
minerals  that  are  the  foundation  of  otxr 
economy.  Today,  Imports  supply  over  75  per- 
cent of  our  needs  for  20  different  raw 
materials. 

Labor  Dwindles  While  Research  and 
Development  Lag 

Exploration  for  minerals  Is  a  complex  busi- 
ness, and  most  of  the  easy  discoveries  have 
been  made.  It  is  now  a  very  difficult  and 
costly  procedure  that  entails  a  great  deal  of 
chance.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  as 
much  as  8  to  10  years  may  elapse  between 
the  time  the  decision  is  made  to  open  a  new 
mine  and  the  time  the  development  work  Is 
completed  and  commercial  production  gets 
under  way. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  we  must  use 
available  ore  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage. We  are  going  to  be  required  to  turn 
to  the  lower  grade  ore  deposits  and  deposits 
at  very  great  depths  to  satisfy  our  mineral  re- 
quirements. Such  endeavors  will  require  re- 
search, both  basic  and  applied.  However,  a 
study  conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing, and  the  National  Research  Council  says, 
"Despite  the  kev  role  of  mineral  products, 
mineral  technology  in  the  United  States  la 
in  a  declining  state,  and  serious  uouble  Uee 
ahead  for  the  country  unless  corrective  ac- 
tions are  taken  promptly." 

There  Is  a  great  need  In  the  United  Statea 
for  Increased  mineral  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. Yet.  fewer  srtudents  have  applied  f«r 
admission  to  the  mineral  schools,  and  we 
have  seen  the  decline  of  mining  schools  in 
the  United  States  from  26  to  17  in  five  years. 
There  Is  also  a  startling  lack  of  studentB 
throughcxut  the  United  States  studying  such 
mineral  engineering  subjects  as  geological 
engineering,  geophysical  engineering,  metal- 
lurgical engineering,  mining  engineering  and 
petroleum  engineering.  Last  year  American 
imlversltles  graduated  a  total  of  only  110 
mining  engineers,  and  many  of  these  were 
foreign  students  who  returned  to  their  own 
countries.  In  1967  there  were  19  graduate 
programs  in  mining  with  a  median  participa- 
tion of  eight  graduate  students,  and  half  of 
these  were  foreign  nationals  The  public  at- 
titude toward  mining  his  also  contributed 
to  the  manpower  problem.  It  has  become 
more  difficult  to  recnilt  labor  to  man  mines, 
particularly  the  underground  mines  In  re- 
mote areas.  Furthermore,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  average  coal  miner  Is  over  50  years  at 
age.  and  the  250.000  of  them  wUl  retire  In 
the  next  2  years. 

Recycling  of  solid  veaste 

An  undetermined  amount  of  reeources  are 
being  dumped  on  Americas  landscape  and 
Into  our  air  and  water  In  increasing  volume 
each  year  in  the  form  of  solid  wastes.  It  is 
estimated  that  every  year  each  person  In  the 
United  States  discards  200  pounds  of  paper, 
135  botUes  and  Jars,  and  250  metal  cans  pliM 
myriads  of  other  packaging  materials.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  are  about  seven  million 
automobiles  Junked  each  year,  110  million 
tons  of  Indtistrial  waste.  550  million  tons  of 
agricultvire  residues.  1.5  billion  tons  of  ani- 
mal manures,  and  one  billion  tons  of  mineral 
wastes. 

In  the  peat,  solid  waste  has  been  viewed  as 
material  to  be  disposed.  Even  as  recently  M 
1965,  the  Federal  government's  effort  to  assist 
with  solid  -waste  problemswas  tttled  the  Solid 
Waste  EHspoeal  Act  of  1966.  Recently,  how- 
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ever,  there  has  been  an  Increasing  awareness 
that  solid  waste  could  be  processed  through 
recycling  and  reuse  technology,  to  render 
beneflcUl  resources — fertilizers,  minerals, 
rood,  and  new  combinations  of  industrial  ma- 
terials as  subsututes  for  present  depleting 
resources 

In  order  to  move  forward  with  new  initia- 
tives In  solving  the  problems  of  solid  wastes. 
President  Nixon  ordered  a  re-dlrectlon  of  re- 
search that  would  make  products  more  easily 
disposable,  and  develop  the  technology  need- 
ed to  reuse  and  recycle  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  waste  materials.  The  President's  lead- 
ership m  this  activity  led  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  lu  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970  which 
will:  expand  and  Intensify  the  development 
of  new  techniques  for  solid  wa  ;t€  disposal; 
stimulate  the  construction  by  the  several 
States  and  mimiclpaUtles  of  pilot  projects 
utilizing  new  and  improved  waste  disposal 
technologies;  and  provide  for  conducting 
studies  to  determine  economical  means  of 
and  appropriate  Incentives  for  recovering  use- 
ful materials  and  energy  from  solid  wastes 
and  a  way  to  reduce  the  amounts  of  such 
waste  which  should  be  disposed. 

The  oceans — Untapped  resources 
Any  consideration  of  our  earth  resources 
requires  that  attention  be  given  to  develop- 
ments In  the  field  of  oceanography.  Too  little 
la  known  about  marine  resources  and  their 
possible  benefits  available  to  mankind.  The 
Task  Perce  believes  oceans  may  hold  an  Im- 
portant key  to  the  future.  The  raw  material 
value  of  commercial  products  extracted  from 
the  ocean  by  U.S.  firms  exceeds  $2  billion  a 
year  and  such  production  Is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  12  percent  annually.  However,  this  Is 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  fishing,  mineral 
and  water  supply  potential. 

Development  of  fish  protein  concentrate 
offers  potential  for  providing  domesUc  and 
world  protein,  but  questions  remain  concern- 
ing toxicity  of  fish.  Research  on  lean  fish 
utilization  has  progressed  to  pilot  plant  stage. 
Patty  fish,  however,  are  in  greater  abundance. 
Research  U  progressing  to  develop  technology 
for  their  commercial  utilization.  The  sea  and 
fresh  water  offer  greater  potential  for  eco- 
nomic fish  production.  There  Is  particular 
promise  for  aquaculture  for  species  where 
market  demand  la  high,  such  as  for  shrimp, 
catfi.-ih.  salmon,  lobsters  and  oysters.  The 
major  deterrent  here  lies  In  the  lack  of 
proper  water  quality  environments  for  such 
development.  This  is  another  example  of  the 
need  to  approach  our  resource  problems  In  a 
total  systems  concept  of  development  and 
management. 

Food  and  nutrition — A  world  crisis 
There  Is  general  agreement  that  our  ability 
to  produce  enough  food  for  the  growing 
American  population  Is  not  In  danger,  yet 
too  manv  Americans  lack  proper  nutrition. 
The  total  supply  for  the  world  population 
is  already  Insufficient.  At  the  present  rate 
of  world  population  growth,  the  per  person 
ration  Is  likely  to  continue  to  decline.  The 
present  methods  of  increasing  productivity 
per  acre  with  the  use  of  heavy  fertilization 
and  pesticides  cause  pollution  of  the  soil 
and  the  water  table  as  well  as  tributaries, 
rivers,  lakes  and  our  oceans.  This  aspect 
of  agriculture  will  have  to  be  changed  or 
controlled  if  we  are  to  avoid  further  pollu- 
tion of  our  water  supply  and  marine  life. 

Tomorrow,  In  Just  one  day,  the  amount 
of  food  will  be  about  the  same  as  today,  but 
there  will  be  200.000  more  mouths  to  feed. 
At  least  one-half  the  people  in  the  world 
today  are  hungry.  Their  food  for  the  day 
Is  likely  to  consist  of  a  single  potato  or  a 
bowl  of  rice.  The  average  South  American 
had  7  percent  less  to  eat  in  1966  than  he  did 
In  1960.  Eighty  percent  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren In  rural  India  alone  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition dwarfism.   Approximately  61  mil- 


lion metric  tons  of  plant  nutrients  (fertil- 
izers) would  be  required.  In  addition  to  the 
roughly  6  million  metric  tons  now  being  ap- 
plied In  the  developing  nations.  If  their  food 
production  is  to  be  Increased  100  percent 
above  present  levels.  The  use  of  pesticides 
or  some  substitute  will  have  to  Increase  six- 
fold If  the  insects  and  diseases  are  to  be 
controlled  In  developing  countries. 

For  human  consumption,  protein  concen- 
trates from  soybean  and  corn  are  very  prom- 
ising and  are  being  developed  into  market- 
able products.  Development  of  single  cell 
protein  from  petroleum  is  beginning  to  show 
pri-)gress.  More  knowledge  l.s  needed  on  the 
subject  of  poisonous  fish  and  marine  bio- 
chemistry before  placing  too  much  confi- 
dence lu  fish  protein  concentrate.  Sub-sea 
farming  as  mentioned  previously  la  eco- 
nomically promising. 

The  role  of  satellites 
EiU-th  Resovu-ce  Satellites  (ERS)  can  make 
a  valuable  contribution  by  enabling  us  to 
understand  tlie  earth  as  a  total  system  An 
ERS  equipped  with  multispectral  sensors 
photograph  every  area  within  its  scope  every 
90  minutes.  Tills'  constant  system  of  surveil- 
lance will  enable  agricultural  experts  to 
Identify  crops  which  are  endangered  by  dis- 
ease or  starvation.  ERS  has  also  proven 
valuable  In  teaching  us  more  about  our  own 
geology  and  mlnerology.  iis  well  as  about  pol- 
lution problems  and  we.ither  analysis  ERS 
sensors  In  airplanes  have  helped  solve  fishing 
problems  by  discovering  the  migration  of 
the  fish  to  warmer  waters. 

Communication  satellites  will  be  used  In 
International  cooperative  educational  pro- 
grams. The  rnited  States  and  India  have  an 
official  understanding  betweei  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Indian  Space  Agency  to  conduct  an  in- 
structional television  experiment  In  1974.  In 
this  agreement  NASA  will  provide  an  eighty 
watt  transmitter  on  Applications  Technology 
Satellite  -F  and  position  this  satellite  within 
view  of  India  providing  experiment  time  of 
up  to  6  hours  per  day  for  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately one  year.  India  has  accepted  the  re- 
sponslbllltv  for  procuring  and  installing 
about  5.000  widely  distributed  village  receiv- 
ing systems  for  all  TV  programming  material. 
In  this  memorandum  of  understanding, 
India  lists  under  primary  specific  objectives 
number  one  "contribute  to  family  planning 
objectives  "  This  activity  must  be  considered 
the  most  promlslnK  international  papulation 
program  of  the  70's.  Successful  results  In 
receiving  could  lead  to  similar  International 
agreements  with  other  developing  countries. 
RecommendLifions  and  conclusions 
The  Task  Force  recommends  that  this  na- 
tion establish  national  policies  on  energy, 
non-fuel  minerals,  and  oceanography. 

Within  the  purview  of  a  national  energy 
policy  should  be:  exploration,  extraction,  de- 
livery systems,  environmental  quality  stand- 
ards, storage,  conversion  of  resources  to  en- 
ergy, and  pricing.  In  the  areas  of  extraction, 
delivery,  and  conversion,  much  Is  required  in 
increasing  both  research  and  development  of 
new  technology  and  a  supply  of  trained 
manpower.  Eighty-five  cents  out  of  every 
federal  research  dollar  in  this  field  goes  to- 
wstrd  nuclear  research  This  seems  dispropor- 
tionate considering  the  Immediate  demands 
and  the  potential  supply  of  other  forms  of 
energy. 

In  lieu  of  federal  subsidies,  both  suppliers 
and  manufacturers  of  energy  minerals  and 
energy  Itself  must  be  given  the  incentive  for 
increasing  their  R&D  effort. 

A  new  attitude  and  policy  toward  utilities 
Is  needed  so  that  the  value  of  a  utility  com- 
pany to  Its  community  Is  viewed  not  solely 
on  Its  ability  to  provide  adequate  service, 
but  also  its  ability  to  provide  a  safe  environ- 
ment through  pollution  control,  better  land 
use  planning.  Increased  research  and  devel- 


opment, and  to  set  pricing  policies  that  dis- 
courage nonessential  demands  on  energy 
supplies. 

Environmental  considerations  are  as  Im- 
portant as  providing  the  needed  supplies.  A 
systems  approach — synthesizing  the  interre- 
lated activities  of  the  various  agencies  and 
departments  Involved  with  energy  prob- 
lems—to the  entire  dilemma  Is  needed  which 
necessitates  reorganization  of  government 
agencies  at  federal  and  state  levels.  Any  re- 
organization should  be  in  support  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

A  national  non-Juel  minerals  policy  should 
encompass: 

1.  Pull  utilization  of  low-grade  and  less  ac- 
cessible deposits,  more  efficient  use  of  the 
scarce  nuuerals,  and  supplement  mineral  re- 
sources with  minerals  from  the  ocean. 

2  Exploration  for,  and  production  of  our 
needed  minerals  should  be  left  to  private 
enterprise. 

3.  Access  provided  to  prospective  lands  for 
the  orderly  development  of  mineral  re- 
sourpcs,  wlicn  environmental  considerations 
do  not  dictate  otherwise. 

4.  Closely  coordinated  research  programs 
between  industry  and  government. 

5  Government  Imple.mental  long-range 
programs  to  precede  environmental  improve- 
ment programs  of  private  industry  and 
others. 

6.  Mining  to  yield  an  after-tax  rate  of  re- 
turn that  Will  "be  sufficient  to  attract  the 
necessary  investment.  Thus,  the  tax  burden 
must  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  make  the  after- 
tax yield   unattractive  to  new  capital. 

7.  Coordination  of  the  special  foreign  in- 
vestment and  trade  aspects  of  our  mineral 
supply  situation. 

8.  Encouraging  a  variety  of  alternate 
sources  to  reduce  the  risk  of  having  sup- 
plies cut  off  by  the  hostile  acts  of  other 
nations. 

9.  Designing  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
ranges  and  other  metallic  consumer  prod- 
ucts, manufacturers  should  provide  greater 
durability,  retard  obsolescence,  and  antici- 
pate the  need  for  recycling. 

A  National  Policy  on  Oceanography 
The  Task  Force  believes  that  research  and 
development  in  the  field  of  oceanography 
should  rank  equal  in  Importance  with  space 
research  and  development.  If  R&D  In  ocean- 
ogr.aphy  and  space  are  to  be  ranked  as  equal, 
there  Is  Justification  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Federal  agency  at  the  level  of  NASA. 
However,  there  are  other  alternatives  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  government  in  stimulat- 
ing an  Increase  in  this  needed  oceanographlc 
R&D  that  should  be  considered.  An  expan- 
sion of  the  Sea  Grant  program  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation  could  perhaps 
achieve  the  necessary  level  of  R&D  or  an- 
other type  of  goverment-lndustry-unlverslty 
combine  might  accomplish  the  objectives. 
Currently,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  considering  a  National  CX:eanographlc 
L.\boratory  System  (NOLS)  that  would  link 
the  major  academic  oce.inographlc  Institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  together. 

The  need  for  Increased  amounts  of  food, 
minerals,  and  pharmaceuticals  will  become 
more  critical  as  a  result  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation growth  in  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury. Irrespective  of  Organizational  structure, 
the  United  States  must  possess  the  beet  In 
marine  resources  technology  and  develop  an 
aggressive  leadership  role  toward  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  marine  research  and 
technology. 

SECTION    n POPULATION 

It  Is  almost  self-evident  that  the  greater 
the  human  population,  the  greater  the  de- 
mands for  natural  resources  and  the  greater 
the  danger  to  ecological  balance.  The  para- 
mount question  deals  with  an  optimum  hu- 
man population.  How  many  people  Is  too 
many   people    In    relation    to   available   re- 
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sources?  No  one  seems  to  honestly  know  but 
many  believe  that  our  current  environmental 
problems  indicate  that  the  optimum  level  has 
been  surpassed.  A  fair  analysis  would  seem 
to  be  that  our  population  and  consumption 
rates  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  our  abil- 
ity to  develop  and  supply  the  resources  being 
consumed  while  protecting  our  environment. 
Population  growth  multiplies  not  only  the 
demand  for  natural  resources — minerals, 
food,  and  water — but  also  for  necessities  such 
as  housing,  transportation,  and  medicine.  It 
takes  productive  people  to  convert  resources 
into  available  supplies.  Though  fertility  rates 
are  down  throughout  the  world  since  World 
War  II,  advances  in  medicine  and  nutrition 
have  decreased  death  rates  by  a  larger  degree 
than  birth  rates  have  decreased.  As  a  result 
of  reduced  death  rates,  there  are  more  people 
In  their  non-productive  years  than  ever  be- 
fore. More  children  and  more  elderly  people 
unable  to  participate  in  the  world's  work 
force  increase  the  burden  on  the  productive 
age  group. 

It  took  all  of  history,  until  about  1830,  for 
the  world's  population  to  reach  1  billion. 

In  1930.  100  years  later,  world  poptilatlon 
reached  2  billion. 

In  1960,  30  years  later,  world  population 
reached  3  billion. 

By  1975,  it  Is  anticipated  that  the  world 
population  will  be  4  bUllon.  (Current  world 
population  is  3.5  billion.) 

The  current  rate  of  population  growth  Is 
21-  per  year  or  70  million  per  year.  If  this 
rate  of  growth  continues,  we  will  reach  a 
world  population  of  7  billion  by  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

The  most  frightening  aspect  of  this  growth 
rate  is  that  If  it  continues,  we  wUl  have 
14  billion  people  or  four  times  our  present 
population  by  2015.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  said:  "Either  the  birth  rate 
I  must  come  down  or  the  death  rate  must 

^  go  back  up." 

O  Rates  of  growth  are  significantly  higher 

X  m  the  less-developed  countries: 

Latin  America — Z''c  per  year 

Africa — 2  3''f  per  year  with  a  high  death 
rate 

India— 2.5 '7  per  year 

Pakistan — 2.7 <>  per  year 

The  United  States  has  a  growth  rate  of 
1  %  per  year.  At  the  present  rate,  our  popuU- 
tlon  will  Increase  from  Its  present  205  mil- 
lion to  about  300  million  by  the  year  2000. 
Congestion  and  density 

Many  of  our  nation's  social  problems  can 
be  attrlbued  to  population  density  and  the 
congestion  of  our  urban  areas. 

Projections  of  the  Urban  Land  Institute 
place  60  percent  of  our  population  In  the 
year  2000  in  Just  four  huge  megalopolis 
areas— one,  from  Boston  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  another  from  Utlca.  N.T.  to  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  a  third  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Mexican  border,  and  the  fourth  from 
Jacksonville  to  Miami,  across  to  Tampa  and 
St.  Petersburg.  Most  of  the  remaining  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  expected  to  live  In 
urban  areas  as  well.  Metropolitan  areas  over 
150.000  grew  faster  than  the  national  average 
of  9.8  percent. 

This  trend  toward  density  creates  immense 
stress  on  the  public  services  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  population.  Police,  fire,  sani- 
tation, transportation — all  these  and  many 
others  including  education,  health,  and 
housing  have  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  created  by  this  congestion. 

Sociologists  believe  that  this  density  of 
population  has  been  a  prime  cause  for  in- 
creased automobile  traffic  deaths,  drug  addic- 
tion, broken  marriages,  alcoholism,  crime, 
homosexuality,  suicides,  venereal  disease  and 
heart  attacks  as  a  restilt  of  the  social  stresses 
that  man  encounters  In  his  struggle  to  exist 
In  such  a  congested  environment. 

In  both  his  Poptilatlon  Message  of  July, 
1969  and  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  of 


January,  1970,  President  Nixon  stressed  the 
need  for  America  to  begin  developmg  a  na- 
tional growth  policy. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  said: 

"The  violent  and  decayed  central  cities  of 
great  metropolitan  complexes  are  the  most 
conspicuous  area  of  failure  In  American  life. 

"I  propose  that  before  these  problems  be- 
come Insoluble,  the  nation  develop  a  na- 
tional growth  policy.  Our  purpose  will  be  to 
find  those  means  by  which  Federal,  State 
and  local  government  can  Influence  the 
course  of  urban  settlement  and  growth  so  as 
to  affect  the  quality  of  American  life. 

"In  the  future,  decisions  as  to  where  to 
build  highways,  locate  alrpwrts,  acqtUre  land 
or  sell  land  should  be  made  with  a  clear  ob- 
jective of  aiding  a  balanced  growth. 

"In  particular,  the  Federal  government 
must  be  In  a  position  to  assist  In  the  build- 
ing of  new  cities  and  the  rebuilding  of  old 
ones. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  will  carry  our  con- 
cern with  the  quality  of  life  In  Am«-lca  to 
the  farm  as  well  as  the  suburb,  to  the  village 
as  well  as  the  city.  What  rural  America  most 
needs  is  a  new  kind  of  assistance.  It  needs 
to  be  dealt  with,  not  as  a  separate  nation, 
but  as  part  of  an  overall  growth  policy  for 
all  America.  We  must  create  a  new  rural 
environment  that  will  not  only  stem  the 
migration  to  urban  oent««  but  reverse  It. 
If  we  seize  our  growth  as  a  challenge,  we 
can  make  the  1970'8  an  historic  period  when 
by  conscious  choice  we  transformed  our  land 
Into  what  we  want  It  to  become." 

Family  planning  and  birth  control 

The  role  of  family  planning  services  as 
part  of  an  overall  medical  health  care  system 
was  covered  In  the  Task  Force  report  on 
Federal  Family  Planning  Programs — Domes- 
tic and  International  which  was  released  on 
December  22,  1969.  In  that  report  we  stressed 
that  an  estimated  5.3  million  American 
women  do  not  have  access  to  information  or 
techniques  available  to  the  rest  of  society 
about  how  to  limit  their  fertility.  It  was 
further  noted  that  this  Inaccessibility  of 
knowledge  undermines  the  morals  of  our 
society  and  Is  not  In  keeping  with  the  basic 
principles  of  a  democratic  system. 

Family  planning  Is  more  than  simply 
birth  control.  It  Includes  many  aspects  of 
maternal  and  child  health  care  which  must 
be  made  available  to  all  our  citizens.  Birth 
control  must  be  kept  within  the  total  con- 
text of  family  planning  and  should  be  con- 
sidered always  as  an  available  option  for 
any  individual.  The  belief  that  family  plan- 
ning constitutes  popiUatlon  control  must  be 
rejected.  Over  97  percent  of  married  Ameri- 
can couples  utilize  maternal  and  child  health 
care  services  and  an  estimated  90  percent* 
practice  birth  control  In  some  form  and  still 
the  United  States  experiences  a  population 
growth  rate  of  1  percent,  a  doubling  every 
70  years.  Family  planning  constitutes  the 
knowledge  base  for  regtilaUng  births  and 
reducing  Infant  mortality.  Population  con- 
trol is  to  limit  births  not  to  regulate  births. 
It  Is  necessary  to  understand  the  difference. 

The  practice  of  birth  control  is  an  ac- 
cepted norm  for  American  married  couples. 
There  is,  however,  concern  among  many 
demographers  over  the  widespread  desire  on 
the  part  of  Americans  to  produce  three  and 
four  children  and  the  belief  that  such  family 
sizes  constitute  the  practice  of  birth  control. 
Without  fall-safe  contraceptive  devices, 
available  to  both  men  and  women,  that  are 
medically  safe  and  easily  administered.  It 
Is  not  realistic  to  believe  that  an  honest  free 
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choice  decision  Is  available  to  those  who 
prefer  to  limit  their  families  to  two  children. 

Population  Control  U  not  a  function  for 
federal,  state  or  local  governments.  However, 
family  planning  services,  within  the  con- 
text of  maternal  and  child  health  care  serv- 
ices, must  be  made  more  accessible  to  the 
poor  and  providing  these  serrtces  Is  a  proper 
function  of  all  governments  at  sensible  levels 
of  cost.  As  part  of  family  planning  services, 
birth  control  Information  as  well  as  devices 
and  techniques  to  regulate  fertility  should 
be  available  to  all  those  who  want  them  and 
cannot  afford  them  through  private  sources. 
The  major  problem  In  providing  these  spe- 
cific birth  control  services  has  been  the  avail- 
ability of  trained  personnel.  Medical  doctors 
and  nurses  are  hard  pressed  for  services  In 
more  specialized  areas  of  medicine.  Also,  pro- 
viding family  services  to  the  poor  has  not 
been  considered  an  appealing  avocation  of 
the  medical  profession.  Ideally,  our  entire 
health  care  system  should  be  overhauled  to 
create  less  reliance  on  specialized  medicine 
and  overburdened  hospitals  and  more  de- 
pendence on  para-medical  professionals  In 
providing  health  care  services  and  more  re- 
liance on  providing  proper  nutrition  for  all 
Americans. 

The  legality  of  abortions  and  of  steriliza- 
tions does  not  come  tinder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  government,  out  they  are 
properly  within  the  purview  of  State  govern- 
ments where  medical  laws  are  widely  di- 
vergent. The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
abortion  Issue  that  was  brought  before  the 
Task  Force,  Is  the  disparity  between  the 
availability  of  professional  abortion  services 
to  those  women  who  can  afford  the  $500  to 
C700  to  obtain  a  therapeutic  abortion  and 
the  estimated  one  mllUon  Illegitimate  abor- 
tions performed  by  the  tmllcensed  practi- 
tioners for  those  women  who  cannot  afford 
professional  service. 

It  Is  apparent  that  many  women  who  de- 
sire abortions  take  extreme  measures,  and 
subject  themselves  to  dangerous  methods  In 
order  to  obtain  an  abortion.  It  therefore 
seems  that  the  main  objective  of  abortion 
law  revision  should  be  to  eradicate  the  In- 
creasing number  of  unlicensed  and  unquali- 
fied practitioners  who  Jeopardize  the  health 
and  safety  of  these  women  and  to  establish 
a  system  that  eliminates  discrimination  re- 
sulting from  present  pricing  structures. 

Recommendations  and  conclusions 

The  Task  Force  is  committed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  population  policy. 
We  believe  education,  family  planning  serv- 
ices, contraceptive  research  and  development, 
as  well  as  transportation,  and  community 
planning  and  development  should  be  Im- 
portant components  of  such  a  policy. 

Before  we  can  begin  to  remedy  a  problem, 
we  must  first  realize  that  we  have  one.  De- 
spite the  increased  interest  regarding  this 
problem,  there  is  still  a  vast  number  of 
Americans  who  are  unfamiliar  with  even  the 
most  essential  understanding  of  this  poten- 
tially dangerous  population  growth  rate.  The 
Task  Force  feels  that  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant functions  of  the  Federal  government 
Is  to  supply  the  public  with  the  latest  and 
most  accurate  data.  This  should  be  done  In 
a  non-Judgmental  feushlon  that  will  enable 
the  citizens  to  be  well  informed,  and  to  In- 
fluence their  own  remedial  action. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  recently  estab- 
lished President's  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Puttire  will 
provide  the  public  with  this  necessary  In- 
formation and  insure  continuing  data  re- 
garding the  latest  developments. 

Death  tolls  have  been  reduced  In  every 
country  to  negligible  rates  from  epidemics 
and  disease  such  as  malaria,  measles,  small- 
pox, cholera,  polio,  and  tuberculosis;  major 
advances  have  been  made  against  heart  dls- 
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sease  &nd  caacer,  artificial  organs  can  now 
prolong  life.  Since  we  accept  these  Intru- 
sions Into  nature's  control  of  population  as 
morally  justified,  are  we  not  unwise  to  con- 
sider birth  control  with  equal  moral  Justi- 
fication? If  we  continue  to  support  govern- 
ment activities  to  reduce  disease  and  Improve 
health  In  order  to  prolong  life  under  the  aus- 
pices of  what  Is  good  for  society,  then  should 
we  not  consider  birth  control  as  a  govern- 
ment activity  for  similar  reasons? 

In  the  Task  Force  report  on  "Federal  Gov- 
ernment Family  Planning  Program"  It  was 
recommended  that  the  Congress  increase  ap- 


propriations for  contraceptive  research  In 
the  amount  of  $380,000,000  over  the  next 
five  years.  In  conjunction  with  this  research, 
the  Task  Force  now  feels  research  In  the 
methodologies  of  predetermining  sex  before 
Insemination  must  be  considered  and  pur- 
sued. For  birth  limitation  and  regulation  to 
be  an  honest  free  choice  goal  of  Americans 
to  undertake,  predetermination  of  the  sex  of 
children  and  fall-safe  contraception  must  be 
available  to  everyone.  The  Task  Force  be- 
lieves that  much  more  knowledge  is  needed 
bv  the  public  in  general  about  fertility  con- 
trol, contraception  techniques,  and  sex  de- 

POPULATION  DATA  AND  PROJECTIONS,  1969-2000 

Countries  listed  In  order  of  ulculated  population  in  2000 

[Population  rigures  in  millions] 


termination,  as  well  as  the  social  and  mate- 
rial consequences  resulting  from  Increased 
population.  In  order  that  the  broadest  nima- 
ber  of  options  are  available  to  everyone  In 
making  personal  decisions  that  affect  the  use 
of  natural  resources,  family  size  and  ulti- 
mately our  environment. 

There  must  exist  a  great  sensitivity  to 
these  problems  which  cannot  be  provided 
by  the  federal  government.  The  government 
can  provide  leadership  and  direction,  but 
should  never  be  put  into  a  position  of  hav- 
ing to  enact  controls  of  population  as  a  re- 
sult of  public  ignorance  and  Indifference. 


Population. 
mid-1969 


Calculated  population 


1980 


2000 


Annual  rate 
ol  growth 
as  ot  I%9 
(percent) 


1.  China 

2.  India 

3.  Pakistan. 

4.  USSR 

5.  United  States 

6.  Indonesia 

7.  Brazil 

8.  Japan 

9.  Mex)co 

10.  Nigeria 

11.  Philippines 

12.  Korea  (North  plus  South) 

13.  Vietnam  (North  plus  South).. 

14.  Thailand 

15.  Germany  (East  plus  West). . . 

16.  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt). 

17.  Turkey 

18.  Iran  

19.  France 

20.  United  Kingdom 

21.  Italy 

22.  Colombia 

23.  Burma 

24.  Ethiopia 

25.  Spain 


740 

537 

132 

241 

203 

115 

91 

102 

49 

54 

37 

45 

39 

35 

74 

33 

34 

28 

50 

56 

53 

21 

27 

24 

33 


924 

704 

188 

269 

227 

150 

123 

US 

71 

71 

54 

60 

54 

49 

77 

45 

45 

39 

56 

59 

57 

31 

34 

30 

36 


1.372 

1.152 

360 

328 

276 

241 

213 

144 

138 

115 

108 

102 

95 

89 

81 

79 

74 

72 

68 

67 

66 

60 

53 

45 

42 


2.0 
2.5 
3.3 
1.0 
1.0 
2.4 
2.8 
1.1 
3.4 
2.5 
3.5 
2.7 
2.9 
31 

.3 
2.9 
2.5 
3.1 
1.0 

.6 

.7 
3.4 
2.2 
2.0 

.8 


Population. 
mid-1969 


Calculaled  population 
1980  2000 


Annual  rate 
ol  growth 
as  ol  1969 
(percent) 


26.  Poland 

27.  South  Alrica 

28    Argentina 

29.  Sudan.        

30.  Morocco 

31.  Romania 

32.  Congo  (Kinshasa) 

33  Peru 

34  Alghanistan 

35  Algeria 

36.  Tanzania 

37.  Taiwan 

38.  Yugoslavia 

39.  Venezuela 

40.  Malaysia 

41.  Kenya 

42.  Ceylon 

Rest  ol  Asia  .     

Rest  ol  Atfica 

Rest  ol  Latin  America. 

Rest  ot  Europe.- 

Canada 

Oceania 


33 
20 
24 
15 
15 
20 
17 
13 
17 
13 
13 
14 
20 
10 
11 
11 
12 
66 
128 
68 
117 
21 
19 


36 

25 
28 
21 
21 
24 
22 
18 
21 
18 
18 
18 
23 
15 
15 
15 
16 
87 
165 
90 
126 
26 
23 


42 
41 
38 
38 
38 
3b 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
31 
29 
28 
28 
27 
26 
142 
260 
151 
145 
39 
35 


0.8 
2.4 
1.5 
3.0 
3.0 
1.8 
2.3 
3.1 
2.3 
2.9 
2.9 
2.6 
1.1 
3.3 
3.1 
3.0 
2.4 
2.5 
2.3 
2  6 
.7 
2.0 
1.8 


World. 


3.550 


4,439 


6,778 


2.0 


Note:  Data  supplied  by  Dr.  Raymond  Ewell.  »ice  president  lor  research.  State  University  ol  New  York  at  Buffalo. 


DATA   ll.-TIME   REQUIRED    TO   DOUBLE  A    POPUUTION 


Annual  rate  of  population  growth 


Number  of  years 

to  double 

population 


Avenge  number  of  children 
ever  born  per  woman  35 
to  39  years  old  in  1960 


4.0 

3.5 

3.0. 

2.5. 

2.0. 

1.5. 

1.0. 


17.3 
20.1 
23.1 
27.6 
34.6 
46.2 
69.3 


Income  ol  husband  and 
education  ot  woman 


Negro 

and 

other 

White      races 


Differ- 
ence 


Note  To  maintain  the  same  standard  of  living  for  its  people 
a  country  must  double  its  output  of  goods  and  services  (GNP) 
in  the  same  time  period  that  population  doubles.  To  improve 
standards  ol  living,  it  must  more  than  double  its  GNP  in  the 
same  time  period. 


DATA  III 


Years  of  school  completed: 

No  school  years  completed 4.1  4.1 

f.lementary. 

lto4years 3.8  4.0 

5  to  7  years 3.3  3.8 

8years      2.9  3.3 

High  school. 

1  to  3  years 2.7  3. 

4  years      2.5  2. 

College: 

1  to  3  years 2.5  2. 

4  years  2.4  1. 

5  or  more 2.1  1. 


Average  number  of  children 
ever  born  per  woman  35 
to  39  years  old  m  1%0 


Income  of  husband  and 
education  of  woman 


Negro 

and 

other 

White      races 


Note:  These  data  are  from  the  1960  census,  because  differ- 
ences for  corresponding  groups  from  the  January  1969  CPS 
are  not  statistically  significant,  even  though  they  tend  to  show  a 
pattern  very  similar  to  that  tor  1960.  (See  l%ti  report  3A  of 
vol.  2,  Women  by  Number  of  Children  Ever  Born,  table  37  on 
income  ot  husband,  and  table  25  on  education  of  woman  ) 


Differ- 
ence 


Total  married  women  living 

with  husband 2.7  3.3  0.6 

Income  of  husband: 

None    2.9  3.5  .6 

tl  to  Jl,999  or  less 3.1  4.2  1.1 

J2,000  to  J2,999 2.9  3.4  .5 

J3,000  to  J3,999 2.8  3.1  .3 

$4,000  to  J4.999 2.6  2.8  .2 

J5,0OC  to  J6,999 2.6  2.8  .2 

J7,000  to  J9,999 2.6  2.8  .2 

JIO.OOO  to  J14,999 2.6  2.4  .2 

$15,000  and  over 2.7  2.7  0 

Total  women  ever  married 2.6  3.1  .5 


RECORD  VOTES  IN  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  WHOLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  much 
criticized  in  recent  months  by  scholars, 
journalists,  and  Members  of  this  body. 


A  recent  survey  by  pollster  Louis  Harris 
showed  that  54  percent  of  the  American 
people  view  Congress  negatively,  the  low- 
est rating  in  the  last  5  years.  When  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  feel 
dissatisfied  or  alienated  from  the  Con- 
gress, then  it  is  high  time  for  this  insti- 
tution to  act  to  remedy  that  condition. 
A  positive  step  by  this  body  would  be 
passage  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  soon  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  full  House,  and  adoption  by  the 
House  of  H.R.  1074  or  H.R.  1075.  bills 
that  would  require  keeping  a  public  rec- 
ord of  teller  votes  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

In  my  judgment  the  House  as  pres- 
ently organized  is,  in  some  respects, 
archaic.  Not  only  are  we  ill  equipped  to 
cope  with  modem-day  problems,  but 
the  rules  and  procedures  which  guide 
our  conduct  are  outdated  and,  even 
worse,  some  are  undemocratic.  I  speak 
specifically  of  the  lack  of  record  votes  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  This  prac- 
tice serves  both  to  debilitate  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  to  cause  confusion, 
suspicion,  and  mistrust  among  our  con- 
stituents. 

The  practice  of  nonrecord  voting  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  developed 
in  England  centuries  ago  to  protect 
Members  of  Parliament  from  the  King's 
wrath.  But  in  1832  Parliament  reformed 
the  system  to  provide  for  record  votes. 
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The  American  House  of  Representatives, 
however,  has  yet  to  reform  itself  in  this 
regard  and  is  decades  behind  our  Eng- 
lish counterparts.  By  contrast,  in  the 
other  body  of  the  Congress  there  is  al- 
most always  a  rollcall  on  any  major 
measure. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  sim- 
ply another  committee  of  the  House, 
though  much  larger,  with  some  Member 
other  than  the  Speaker  presiding.  There 
are,  however,  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  Committee's  procedures  and 
that  of  the  House,  particularly:  a  quo- 
rum of  100  Members  rather  than  218; 
amendments  defeated  in  the  Committee 
may  not,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
voted  upon  again;  and,  finally,  rollcall 
votes  are  not  allowed  in  the  Committee. 
The  consequence  of  these  rules  is  that  a 
handful  of  men  in  the  Committee  can 
defeat  an  ABM,  health,  poverty,  educa- 
tion, or  some  other  amendment  without 
anyone  knowing,  except  in  unsatisfac- 
tory ways,  who  voted  for  what  policy. 
That  old  but  important  idea  that  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  held  accountable  for 
their  actions  is  subverted  by  this  prac- 
tice of  the  House. 

When  the  framers  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution drafted  that  document  they  in- 
tended the  House  to  be  closest  to  the 
people.  As  the  well-known  historian 
Joseph  Story  pointed  out,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  framers  that  the  House 
"should  guard  their,  the  peoples',  opin- 
ions, make  knowTi  their  wants,  redress 
their  grievance,  and  introduce  a  per- 
vading popular  influence  throughout  all 
the  operations  of  the  Government."  The 
implementation  of  these  responsibilities 
is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  record  votes 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  a  pro- 
cedure that  prevents  our  citizens  from 
knowing  all  they  have  a  right  to  know. 
One  of  the  duties  of  a  legislator  is  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  people  who 
elected  him.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  represented  are  not  sure  where  their 
Representative  stands  on  a  question  of 
public  policy.  This  confusion  arises  be- 
cause the  House  is  a  complex  institution 
with  intricate  parliamentary  rules,  nu- 
merous committees  and  subcommittees, 
and  dispersed  leadership.  A  legislator 
may,  for  whatever  reason,  feel  obligated 
to  vote  one  way  in  committee,  another 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  or  vote 
still  a  third  way  on  a  rollcall  vote.  Only 
rollcall  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
are  a  matter  of  public  record.  Requiring 
votes  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
would  be  a  step  toward  further  demo- 
cratization of  House  procedures  by  mak- 
ing visible  and  public  an  aspect  of  the 
legislative  process  that  citizens  need  and 
expect  to  know  about. 

Why  is  it  important  to  our  constitu- 
ents that  record  votes  be  taken  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  The  answer  is 
simple.  Every  American  citizen  is  af- 
fected by  the  decisions  of  Congress  in 
areas  such  as  housing,  education,  health, 
poverty,  or  tax  policy.  When  issues  so 
vital  to  the  Nation  are  discussed  and 
voted  upon,  every  citizen  should  have  the 
right  to  know  who  supported  and  who 
opposed  what  bills  at  every  stage  of  the 
legislative  process.  This  is  denied  them 


because  current  House  rules  prohibit  rec- 
ord votes  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Yet  amendments  may  be  adopted  or  re- 
jected in  this  Committee  that  can  change 
the  character  and  direction  of  national 
policy.  Should  our  constituents  and  col- 
leagues not  be  privy  to  this  vital  infor- 
mation? This  question  can  only  be  an- 
swered with  a  strong  affirmative. 

Secrecy  has  no  place  in  a  legislative 
body  that  serves  the  people.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  procedures  do  affect  policies, 
and  when  a  procedure  can  serve  to  thwart 
the  public  will  or  deny  it  the  information 
it  needs  in  order  to  make  judgments 
about  its  elected  Representatives,  then 
it  Is  time  for  a  change.  The  positive 
change  I  advocate  is  the  requirement  of 
record  votes  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  would  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  has  always  been  a  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  deny- 
ing a  record  vot«  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  if  one-fifth  of  the  House  is 
in  favor  of  such  a  vote.  The  reason  for 
this  suspicion  is  obvious:  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  a  yea-and-nay  vote  if 
one-fifth  of  the  House  desires  it. 


TRIBUTE   TO   BILL   TILSON,    OF 
MOBILE,    ALA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  comes  a  time  in  the  lives 
of  many  persons  who  have  unselfishly 
dedicated  themselves  to  serving  hiunan- 
ity  when  suddenly  out  of  a  clear  sky  they 
are  accorded  public  recognition  much  to 
the  surprise  of  no  one  but  themselves. 
Such  a  man  is  Bill  Tilson,  of  Mobile.  Ala., 
who  I  am  privileged  to  have  living  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  whose  name 
has  gained  familiarity  nationwide  as  the 
individual  most  responsible  for  helping 
avert  what  might  have  been  a  terrible 
toll  in  lives  during  Hurricane  Camille 
last  summer. 

As  head  of  Mobile's  Weather  Bureau 
oflBce,  Tilson,  who  has  been  with  the 
Weather  Bureau  for  40  year  along  with 
his  capable  staff,  took  the  initiative  in 
warning  civil  defense  directors  and  other 
public  safety  ofiBcials  during  the  early 
morning  hours  of  August  17,  1969,  of  the 
pending  force  and  danger  of  this  killer 
storm.  The  mass  exodus  from  the  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  coastal  areas 
brought  on  by  Tilson's  repeated  warnings 
against  Camille  is  credited  with  saving 
countless  lives. 

On  Friday.  July  10.  Tilson  and  his  staff 
will  be  duly  honored  for  their  outstand- 
ing service  by  being  presented  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion's new  Unit  Citation  for  Special 
Achievement  at  a  special  ESSA  awards 
dinner  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  This  high 
award  is  but  one  more  tribute  for  the 
exemplary  work  performed  by  Bill  Til- 
son and  his  staff  during  the  Camille  dis- 
aster. Beyond  a  doubt,  this  award  sym- 
bolizes the  highest  ideals  of  himianitar- 
ian  service  to  this  country.  It  is  well  de- 
served by  those  who  serve  in  the  Mobile 
Weather  Bureau. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mn.LER.t  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  doing  so 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  has  the  greatest  accessi- 
bility to  television  broadcasting  in  the 
world.  There  are  over  600  TV  sUtions  in 
the  United  States  compared  to  130  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  MISDEMEANOR 
COLLATERAL  INVOLVED  IN  DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  (Mr.  Blanton)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
25, 1  released  the  results  of  a  special  sur- 
vey conducted  at  my  request  by  Mayor 
Walter  Washington's  office  concerning 
the  problem  of  misdemeanor  collateral 
involved  in  demonstrations  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, June  26,  1970,  pages  21745  to  21746. 
One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
that  survey  was  the  fact  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  persons  arrested  during 
demonstrations  for  a  wide  variety  of  of- 
fenses forfeited  collateral  as  low  as  $5 
to  $25.  It  is  no  wonder  violent  acts  occur 
with  frequency  in  these  demonstrations, 
for  there  seems  to  be  little  deterrent  in 
the  way  of  possible  punishment. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  to  read  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  Tuesday,  of 
the  armoimcement  by  Chief  Judge  Har- 
old H.  Greene  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, armouncing  the  rescinding  of  a 
May  order  increasing  the  collateral  on 
misdemeanors  arising  out  of  demon- 
strations. 

I  was  pleased  that  Judge  Greene  asked 
his  fellow  judges  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  question  of  collateral  in  such 
offenses,  to  determine  whether  the  cur- 
rent flexible  method  is  effective.  I  would 
submit,  however,  that  his  decision  to 
lower  the  collateral  from  $50  to  $10  is  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  appears 
to  me  to  be  especially  ill  timed  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  recent  protest 
demonstrations,  occuring  over  the  Fourth 
of  July  weekend,  again  produced  sub- 
stantial private  and  public  property  dam- 
age, and  injuries  to  24  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice officers  and  17  Park  Policemen. 

I  think  we  should  ask  the  police  officer 
who  had  his  jaw  broken  by  one  of  the 
"flower  children"  involved  in  the  most 
recent  demonstration,  whether  he  be- 
lieves the  ridiculously  low  collateral  is  a 
deterrent.  Surely  the  youth  who  pushed 
a  brick  in  the  face  of  that  officer  did  not 
fear  much  punishment  for  his  act. 

Of  the  63  arrests  over  the  Fourth  of 
Julv  weekend.  21  were  allowed  free  by 
paying  collateral  of  $50,  and  another  19 
were  released  after  paying  $10  collateral. 
Again,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
what  collateral  is.  Collateral  is  a  fee  to  be 
paid  by  the  arrested  individual  in  lieu  of 
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his  arrest.  By  paying  It,  that  closes  the 
case  If  he  forfeits.  It  is  in  essence  a  small 
fine.  It  is  not  bond,  since  forfeiture  of 
bond  does  not  close  the  books  on  the  case. 

During  the  Fourth  of  July  disturb- 
ances. 15  youngsters  were  arrested  for 
throwing  missiles  at  police,  and  none 
paid  over  $25  in  collateral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  statement  of  June  26 
was  meant  to  be  a  notice  to  the  local 
judges  that  Congress  was  aware  of  the 
problem  of  collateral.  Judge  Greene  has 
responded  by  lowering  the  collateral,  in- 
stead of  keeping  it  at  least  at  a  more 
reasonable  level.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
Congress,  with  its  special  obligation  to 
the  people  of  this  city,  needs  now  to  step 
in  and  take  a.'Ksty  this  discretionary 
power  of  the  Judges  to  set  arbitrarily  low 
collateral  fees  for  what  in  some  Jurisdic- 
tions must  surely  be  ranked  as  more  seri- 
ous than  a  fine  the  equivalent  to  a  park- 
ing ticket.  If  the  Metropolitan  Police  are 
to  maintain  order,  and  if  the  local  mer- 
chants are  to  have  any  safety  for  their 
property,  and  if  the  local  citizens  and 
tourists  are  to  have  any  feeling  of  safety 
for  their  person,  then  we  in  Congress 
must  act,  for  apparently  the  judges  are 
not  going  to  act  effectively. 

I  am  preparing  legislation  which  will 
correct  this  matter,  and  I  will  be  speak- 
ing on  this  matter  again  in  the  near 
future. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  ON  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA  INVESTIGATION 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

LOGISTIC    SANCTUARIES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  comments  relative  to  logistic 
sanctuaries  are  submitted  at  the  risk  of 
belaboring  a  very  obvious  point. 

Two-thirds  of  the  war  materials  and 
very  important  food  imports  sustaining 
the  North  Vietnamese  war  eflort  arrive 
by  sea  through  the  port  of  Haiphong. 
While  our  own  intelligence  was  slow  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  it  is  now  apparent  that 
most  of  the  materials  in  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  arrived  not  via  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  but  by  sea  through  Sihanouk- 
ville.  As  impressive  as  were  the  quan- 
tities of  supplies  taken  by  U.S.  and  ARVN 
forces  in  Cambodia,  the  entire  quantity, 
nonetheless,  could  be  replaced  by  one 
shipload.  Fortunately,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Navy  Is  now  trying  to  seal  off  the 
Cambodian  coast.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  taken  In  the  war  to  date. 

War  supplies  and  food  are  shipped  to 
North  Vietnam  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Red 
China,  and  other  nations.  By  far  the  more 
Important  source  is  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  satellite  nations,  to  whom  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  their  strongest  ideo- 
logical and  other  ties.  The  Vietnamese  do 
not  trust  mainland  China. 

WhUe  it  is  very  apparent  that  North 
Vietnam  wants  South  Vietnam  for  its 
own  piirposes,  the  ability  of  the  north  to 
sustain  the  war  is  very  much  dependent 
on  the  logistics  train  arriving  by  sea  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  others.  The  ports 
requisite  to  the  functioning  of  this  train, 


mainly  Haiphong  at  this  point,  comprise 
a  logistics  sanctuary  of  infinitely  greater 
magnitude  than  the  entire  network  of 
Cambodian  supply  caches. 

Thus  it  is  perhaps  not  an  oversimpli- 
fication to  view  the  war  as  one  in  which 
the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese  are  exploit- 
ing the  incredibly  adept  North  Viet- 
namese jungle  fighters  as  willing  puppets 
to  perpetuate  the  tying  down  of  U.S. 
forces  and  all  that  involves — tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  lost — a  large  part  of 
our  national  resources  spent — a  rising 
domestic  dissent — and  a  military  estab- 
lishment whose  weapons  are  being  worn 
out  at  a  time  when  they  should  be  mod- 
ernized and  replaced  for  the  even  more 
dangerous  confrontations  which  may  lie 
ahead.  As  is  altogether  obvious,  the  Sov- 
iets are  modernizing  and  extending  their 
weapons  at  a  furious  pace — particularly 
their  sea  power. 

It  is  difficult  for  this  Member  to  ra- 
tionalize the  situation  where  more  than 
300  American  servicemen  die  to  take  a 
shipload  of  enemy  arms  and  supplies 
hidden  in  Cambodia  while  scores  of  re- 
placement shiploads  are  permitted  to 
proceed  unimpeded  and  unchallenged 
into  Haiphong.  We  are  willing  to  com- 
mit American  boys  to  the  ultimate  risk 
of  death  in  the  jungle,  without  shoul- 
dering in  a  national  sense  a  portion  of 
that  risk — the  risk  involved  in  demand- 
ing that  the  huge  sea  logistic  train  to  the 
north  be  stopped.  If  it  comes  to  it,  naval 
authorities  agree  that  Haiphong  Harbor 
could  be  easUy  closed,  probably  without 
loss  of  life,  by  mining,  sinking  a  hulk 
across  the  entrance,  or  by  other  means. 
More  than  likely,  this  could  be  accom- 
plished by  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

If  South  Vietnam  were  willing  and  suc- 
cessful in  taking  that  step,  the  rate 
of  Vietnamization  of  the  war,  and  there- 
fore the  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  timetable, 
could  proceed  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
currently  planned. 

The  preferable  course  of  action,  how- 
ever, would  be  the  achievement  of  new 
U.S.  conference  table  initiatives  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union.  Virtually  the  en- 
tire world  would  applaud  a  bilateral 
agreement  which  would  lead  to  an  early 
negotiated  peace  and  the  substitution  of 
economic  aid  for  military  aid  to  Vietnam 
on  the  part  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  order  to  rebuild 
that  war  torn  nation,  south  and  north. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  moral  responsi- 
bility to  take  a  part  in  the  Paris  peace 
talks  for  this  purpose. 

SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  VIEWPOINT  OF  U.S. 
ASSISTANCE 

As  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  com- 
munications in  the  basic  report,  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  have  not  been  very  effec- 
tive in  explaining  the  U.S.  presence  to 
the  Vietnamese  people  outside  of  the 
Government  and  the  armed  forces.  One 
gains  the  Impression  that  while  some 
Vietnamese  citizens  are  genuinely  ap- 
preciative of  U.S.  Eisslstance.  the  ma- 
jority are  not.  In  some  respects  this  at- 
titude pervades  the  highest  echelons  of 
Government.  This  member  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  President  Thieu  express 
the  rationale  that  the  French  had  been 


there,  now  the  Americans — the  Ameri- 
cans would  probably  not  be  the  last — 
there  might  be  three  or  four  other 
nations  in  the  future.  One  could  not 
help  but  gain  the  impression  that  our 
assistance  is  viewed  as  a  somewhat  nec- 
essary expedient,  but  of  only  passing 
significance. 

Closely  related  to  the  casual  attitude 
toward  U.S.  assistance,  is  a  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity within  the  Thieu  government  re- 
garding domestic  U.S.  concern  over  the 
war  and  the  phasing  out  of  J.S.  forces. 
This  lack  of  sensitivity  unfortunately 
seems  to  be  shared  by  some  in  civilian 
components  of  the  U.S.  ambassadorial 
country  team.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  regret  to  so  report,  but  this 
member  feels  a  moral  obligation  to  sug- 
gest that  we  have  arrived  at  a  juncture 
where  the  necessary  leverage  upon  the 
Thieu  government  for  rapid  Vietnamiza- 
tion and  urgently  required  economic  and 
other  reforms  can  only  be  applied 
through  new  U.S.  ambassadorial  leader- 
ship in  Saigon.  Ambassador  Bunker  is  a 
superb  American  who  has  rendered  vast 
service  to  his  country.  The  foregoing 
comments  should  not  be  Interpreted  as 
derogatory  in  any  respect.  It  is  merely 
an  effort  to  appraise  a  difficult,  confus- 
ing, and  rapidly  changing  situation  real- 
istically. Any  other  person,  no  matter 
how  able,  would  equally  have  been  forced 
into  a  position  of  diminishing  alterna- 
tives in  dealing  with  the  government 
of  a  nation  seeking  self-determination 
under  such  difficult  circumstances. 

CON    SON    NATIONAL    PRISON 

By  virtue  of  U.S.  aid  involvement  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  national  prison 
system,  this  Member  was  one  of  two  who 
TOited  Con  Son  National  Prison.  While 
there,  partially  due  to  advance  intelli- 
gence, but  mainly  through  happenstance, 
we  gained  admittance  to  a  prison  com- 
pound known  as  the  "tiger  cage"  area. 
The  treatment  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilian  prisoners  in  this  area  can  only 
be  described  as  inhumane  and  shocking. 
Throughout  the  prison  severe  problems 
of  malnutrition,  vitamin  deficiencies, 
tuberculosis  and  other  deficiencies  of 
deep  concern  exist.  A  detailed  report  of 
conditions  is  contained  in  the  supple- 
mentary views  of  Congressman  Hawkins. 

While  one  may  legitimately  argue  as 
to  the  basic  wisdom  of  our  involvement  in 
that  nations  prison  system,  we  are,  none- 
theless, involved.  What  we  must  do  now 
is  to  insist  on  immediate  prison  reforms 
in  the  name  of  humaneness,  and  im- 
mediate reforms  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
legal  processes  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  humane 
factors,  any  system  where  a  citizen  can 
be  jailed  and  held  2  years  without  trial 
by  little  more  than  an  administrative 
action  of  the  part  of  a  Provincial  council 
is  bound  to  involve  some  innocent  people 
and  to  be  coimterproductive  to  self- 
determination  of  government  and 
to  viable  anti-Communist  democratic 
progress. 

Because  we  are  already  involved  and 
because  of  this  Nation's  dedication  to 
justice  and  humane  treatment  of  all,  we 
cannot  stop  at  the  mere  insistence  of  re- 
form— we  must  provide  suitable  advisers 
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and  suitable  material  resources  to  carry 
out  those  reforms  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  support  the  existing  Saigon  govern- 
ment. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  ON  THE  FIRST 
$500  OF  INTEREST  RECEIVED 
FROM  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  DE- 
POSITS IN  LENDING  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  TAPT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
roadblock  to  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  the  1970's  presently  is  in  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  money  for  homes. 
The  President  has  made  clear  the  high 
priority  which  the  administration  at- 
taches to  various  programs  to  assist  in 
the  production  of  needed  housing.  The 
1971  budget  contemplates  outlays  of  $3.- 
781,000  for  community  development  and 
housing  but  the  housing  needs  are  so 
great  that  this  deals  with  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  mortgage  problem.  Al- 
though the  administration  realizes  the 
housing  industry  faces  a  crisis,  more  as- 
sistance must  be  given  to  thrift  jisti- 
tutions  which  specialize  in  home  mort- 
gages. Savings  and  Loans  have  been  pro- 
viding about  45  percent  of  all  the  home 
loan  money  in  the  United  States.  Unless 
enough  funds  are  saved  in  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions which  similarly  engage  in  the 
financing  of  homes,  our  housing  crisis 
is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
Anything  short  of  providing  increased 
deposits  to  these  institutions  would  only 
serve  a  short-term  emergency  purpose. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  measure 
aimed  at  shoring  up  the  housing  market 
by  excluding  from  gross  income  the  first 
$500  of  interest  received  from  savings 
account  deposits  in  lending  institutions. 
Such  a  tax  incentive  would  provide  an 
Immediate  spur  for  investment  in  these 
institutions  by  indirectly  raising  the  ef- 
fective yield  to  the  small  and  middle 
saver  to  a  very  attractive  level.  Of  course 
in  fairness  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
exempting  the  first  $500  of  earnings  paid 
to  savers  might  mean  a  revenue  loss  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  initially  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  annually.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  this  figure  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  increased  taxes  stimulated  from 
the  added  employment  In  the  building 
trades,  and  it  would  certainly  reduce  the 
need  for  additional  Federal  appropria- 
tions to  subsidize  housing  under  the 
many  Federal  programs  which  are  cur- 
rently under  consideration.  A  tax  ex- 
emption for  savers  would  encourtige 
people  to  save  more  and  this  would  tend 
to  break  the  inflationary  trend  in  the 
economy  and  would  certainly  be  the  best 
means  of  solving  the  crisis  the  housing 
industry  faces  in  the  1970's. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  18362 
A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  tb     drst 
$500  of  Interest  received  from  saviT,i"j  ac- 
count deposits  in  lending  Instltut!   i  s 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  av'     tovs'   of 
Representatives  of  the  United  .Sia?.  .  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Items 
specifically  excluded  from  gross  Income)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  123  as 
section  124  and  by  Inserting  after  section  122 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  123  Dividends  From  Savings  Account 
Deposits  In  Lending  Institutions. 

"(a)  Oeneral  Rule. — Gross  Income  does 
not  Include  amounts  received  by,  or  Credited 
to  the  account  of.  a  taxpayer  as  dividends  or 
interest  on  savings  deposits  or  withdrawable 
savings  accounts  In  lending  Institutions  as 
this  term  Is  defined  by  section  581  of  part  I 
of  subchapter  H  of  chapter  1  and  by  section 
591  of  part  II  of  subchapter  H  of  chapter  I. 

••(bi  Limitation. — The  exclusion  allowed 
to  each  taxpayer  under  this  section  shall  In 
the  aggregate  not  exceed  $500  for  any  taxable 
year,  and  shall  be  allowed  only  once  for 
taxpayers  filing  a  Joint  return." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


FARM  LABOR  HOUSING 
LEGISLATION 

'Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.; 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm- 
workers are  among  the  lowest  paid  of 
any  working  group  in  the  country.  They 
also  live  in  some  of  the  worst  housing. 
Migrant  farmworkers,  especially,  are 
relegated  to  some  of  the  most  unsanitary 
living  conditions  and  shelters  known 
anywhere.  That  we  as  a  people,  and  a 
government,  should  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen— yes,  even  condone  it — is  criminal. 

Some  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  have 
been  attempted,  but  they  are  only 
scratching  the  surface.  In  my  own  State, 
the  California  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, with  financial  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
have  constructed  over  2,000  temporary 
structures  which  are  used  by  migrants 
during  the  harvest  seasons.  But  they  only 
provide  minimum  shelter,  and  California 
is  the  only  State  in  which  they  have  been 
built.  The  only  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment agency  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem  is  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, 

Since  1962,  that  agency  has  been  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  at  5-percent  in- 
terest to  owners  of  farms,  associations  of 
farmers.  States  or  their  political  subdi- 
visions, and  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations. 

Since  1965.  that  agency  has  been  au- 
thorized to  provide  grants  of  up  to 
two- thirds  of  the  total  development  costs 
of  a  project  to  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  and  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations,  Tliese  funds  are 
earmarked  to  provide  needed  housing  for 
our  farmworker  population. 

Since  1962.  over  $60  million  has  been 
made  available  for  loans  and  over  $16 
million  has  been  appropriated  for  grants. 
The  tragic  realities  of  the  program  are, 
however,  that  of  these  funds  only  about 
$16  million  has  been  made  in  loans  and 
$12  million  h£is  been  made  In  grants. 
Thus,  the  program  as  a  whole  is  operat- 
ing at  less  than  40  percent  of  Its 
authority. 


A  little  over  4,000  units  have  been  re- 
paired or  constructed  for  families  of 
farmworkers  and  other  units  have  been 
repaired  or  constructed  which  will  house 
over  4,000  individual  workers.  The  need 
for  more  and  better  housing  is,  of  course, 
many  times  greater  than  this.  Why,  then, 
has  the  progiam  not  done  better? 

The  gir  I  program  was  originated  so 
that  organizations  could  provide  housing 
at  a  rent  that  farm  workers  could  afford. 
Congress  authorized  that  grants  could 
be  made  for  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  the  project.  In  the  first 
appropriations  act,  however,  the  com- 
mittee strongly  voiced  its  opposition  to 
grants  which  would  exceed  50  percent. 
To  date,  of  the  16  organizations  that 
have  received  grants,  only  five  have  been 
in  excess  of  50  percent.  With  large 
loans  to  repay,  because  of  this  restriction 
on  grants,  many  organizations  probably 
find  it  economically  impossible  to  enter 
the  farm  labor  housing  field.  In  areas 
where  farm  labor  is  not  needed  year- 
around,  a  grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  to- 
tal development  cost  n.ay  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  organization  to 
charge  reasonable  rents  for  income  to 
pay  back  the  loans  required  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  costs. 

Another  problem  which  will  tend  to 
retard  the  program  even  more,  is  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  exclude  all  organizations  except 
public  bodies  from  receiving  grants.  This 
seems  to  be  directly  contrary  to  intent  of 
the  original  legislation. 

In  many  areas  where  farm  labor  hous- 
i  .g  is  needed,  public  housing  author- 
ities— the  only  public  bodies  who  have 
thus  far  received  grants — do  not  exist  or 
are  not  sensitive  to  farm  workers'  needs. 
To  date,  several  broad  based  organiza- 
tions have  received  grants,  but  adminis- 
trative regtilations  required  them  to 
have  a  majority  of  their  directors  live 
within  the  geographic  area  of  the  site 
of  the  project  and  the  farms  on  which 
the  laborers  work. 

The  most  fatal  flaw  of  the  program  is 
that  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  the 
program,  the  farmworkers  themselves, 
are  ineligible  as  a  group  to  receive  the 
funds.  Prior  to  passage  of  the  legislation, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  rec- 
ommended that  groups  of  farmworkers 
be  the  only  private  organization  eligible 
to  receive  grants,  but  on  the  other  hand 
recommended  that  farmworkers  not  be 
eligible  for  loans  since  they  already  were 
covered  under  the  regular  homeowner- 
ship  program,  as  individuals. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  roadblocks, 
either  built  into  the  legislation  or  sub- 
sequently placed  there  by  the  adminis- 
tration, that  prevent  it  from  solving  the 
problems  that  Congress  intended.  There 
are  imdoubtedly  many  more,  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  the  exhaustive  application  re- 
quirements that  must  be  met  prior  to  re- 
ceiving these  funds. 

If  our  Nation's  farmworkers  are  to 
benefit  from  this  program  to  the  extent 
Congress  intended,  then  perhaps  it  Is 
time  that  Congress  reexamined  It.  If  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  then  there  Is  still 
time  to  correct  them.  But  time  Is  running 
out.  for  the  condition  of  the  housing  In 
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which  the  farmworkers  Uve,  is  growing 
worse  not  better. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
revamp  and  expand  the  farm  labor  hous- 

^^Fi^srchS' legislation  would  authorize 
nonprofit  organizations  of  farmwork- 
ers to  be  eligible  to  receive  loans  and 
grants  for  constructing  or  repairing  low- 
rent  housing  and  would  revoke  a  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  decision  that 
only  public  bodies  would  be  eligible  for 

grants.  .    , 

Second,  it  would  authorize  grants  for 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
farm  labor  housing  project. 

Third,  it  would  recommend  that 
chartered  nonprofit  organizations  be  al- 
lowed to  build  farm  labor  housing  any- 
where within  the  State  of  its  incorpora- 
tion where  a  need  can  be  established. 

Fourth,  the  bill  recommends  that. 
whenever  possible,  farm  labor  housing  be 
constructed  for  year-round  living. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr  Denney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  FordK  for  July  8  and  9,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Crime. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted: 

Mr  Ptjcinski,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
ouest  of  Mr.  Fish  '  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr  Bush,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edw.ards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 

"  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 

^°Mr.  ScHADEBERG.  for  15  minutes.  Thurs- 

*^Mr.  Taft;  for   15  minutes,  Thursday. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  1  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 

'"W  Blanton.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Whitehl-rst. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Nelsen.  . 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Minshall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Mailliaf.d  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr  McCloskey  in  two  instances. 
Mrs   Reid  of  Illinois  in  two  mstances. 
^The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 
Mr  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  Unee  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Celler. 
Mr   Eraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Slack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  ii-utances. 

Mr.  OHara  in  six  instan.-es. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  mstances. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr  William  D  Ford. 

Mr  Helstoski  m  three  instances. 

Mr  Gonzalez  in  two  iristances. 

Mr  Leggett  in  three  insances. 

Mr  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 


OATH  OP  OFFICE 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  followtog 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUows. 
S  3838.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized  manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
■  Johnnv  Horizon-,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

^Mr  EviNS  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MATstTN.ACA).  to  rcvisc  and  extend 
his  remarks  following  those  of  Mr.  Ma- 
TsuNAGA  during  general  debate  today^ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pish)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DxmcAN  in  two  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
trulv  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  jomt  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  5106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogello 

^H  J^'r^"  1284.  Joint  resoluUon  authorlz- 
ine  the  President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest  to  compel  the  attendance  and  test  - 
mony  of  witness  and  the  production  of  eM- 
dence,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. .   .  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  July  9. 1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  tire  Constitution  of  the  Unite(i 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23  Stat.  22). 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  titie  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of    the    United    States    and    being    as 

follows:  «,,.^x 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  tiiat 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  aUegiance  to 
the  same;   that  I  take  this  obligation 
freelv,  without  any  mental  reserv-ation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  wiU 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  (jod." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  tiie 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  91st  Congress,  pur- 
suant  to  Public  Law  412  of   the   80tii 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C,  titie  2,  sec.  25). 
approved  February   18,   1948:   John  H. 
RoussELOT.    24th    District,    California. 
John   G.   Schmitz,   35th  District,   CaU- 
fornia.  ^^^^^^^___ 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  rule  XIII.  reports  of  : 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  ; 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BARING:  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
instilar  Aflairs.  H  R.  9164.  A  bill  to  require 
the  conveyance  of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  certain  real 
property  in  the  State  of  Georgia  In  order  to 
remove  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  such 
propertv;  with  an  amendment  (Rept^  No. 
91-1281')  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10837.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  to  Pima  and  Maricopa 
Counties,  Ariz.,  and  to  the  city  of  Albuquer- 
que N  Mex..  of  certain  lands  for  recreational 
purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Recrea- 
tlon^d  Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1282) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflairs.  S.  417.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
ainl^^  in  New  Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Inde- 
T^ndent  Schools  and  to  the  village  of  Cuba 
(Rent  No.  91-1283).  Referred  to  the  (>3m- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

^^Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  Mid 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  3279.  An  act  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  Tolyabe  National  Por^t  In 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1284) .  Referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  CNEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1129.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  11913,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide authorization  for  grants  for  communi- 
cable disease  control  (Rept.  No.  91-1286). 
Referred  to  the  House  (Calendar. 

Mr  MADDB3J:  Committee  on  Bxdes.  House 
Resolution   1130.  Resolution   for   consldera-i 


tlon  of  H.R.  13100,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
programs  of  assistance  for  training  In  the 
allied  health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-1287).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1131.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14237.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  to  assist  the  States  in  developing  a 
plan  for  the  provision  of  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  persons  affected  by  mental  retardation 
and  other  developmental  dlsablUtlea  orig- 
inating In  childhood,  to  assist  the  States  in 
the  provision  of  such  services  in  accordance 
with  such  plan,  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  facilities  to  provide  the  services  needed  to 
carry  out  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1288).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1132.  Resolu- 
tion for  consideration  of  H.R.  17133,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  title  xni  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
relating  to  war  risk  Instirance  (Rept.  No. 
91-1289).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENNIS:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
c.ary.  H.R.  13383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marcella  Coslovich  Fabretto  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1285).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AKD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    California: 

H.R.  18351.  A  bin  to  provide  a  program 
of  national  health  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BUTGHAM: 

H.R.  18352.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  lump-sum  death  payment 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  18353.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thad- 
deus  Koscluszko  Home  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  18354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  under 
certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlculttu^. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 

H.R.  18355.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  to  reg- 
ulate within  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
saJe  of  mUk,  cream,  and  ice  cream,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibla. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York : 

H.R.  18356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  provide 
for  a  National  Environmental  Data  Bank;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 

HJl.  18357.  A  bill  to   protect  the  civilian 


employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  18358.  A  bill  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  losses  Incurred  by  commercial 
fishermen  as  a  result  of  restrictions  Imposed 
on  domestic  commercial  fishing  by  a  State 
or  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJi.  18359.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  showing 
m  the  United  States  of  documentary  films  de- 
picting the  careers  of  General  of  the  Armies 
John  J.  Pershing,  General  of  the  Army  H.  H. 
Arnold.  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D. 
EJlsenhower,  General  of  the  Army  Doug- 
las Mac  Arthur,  General  of  the  Army 
George  C.  Marshall,  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnlt- 
zer.  Gen.  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  Gen.  Joseph 
Stillwell,  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  and  Gen. 
James  A.  Van  Fleet;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  18360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  provide  for  the 
pay,  allowances,  and  benefits  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard  performing 
militia  duty  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  pmposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.    . 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cederberg  I  : 
H.R.  18361.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
encourage  and  approve  action  by  public 
housing  agencies  and  owners  of  rental  hotis- 
Ing  who  participate  in  special  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  accord  special  treat- 
ment to  military  personnel  serving  on  active 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  to  assure  that 
Government  action  In  the  form  of  periodic 
reassignment  does  not  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  of  such  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.R.  18362.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  first  $500  of  Interest  received 
from  savings  account  deposits  In  lending 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.   18363.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles,  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  mlnksklns;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  18364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
savings  and  credit  needs  of  low-Income  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  18365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  actions  against 
the  United  States  for  damage  to  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  charged  with  committing  cer- 
tain crimes  against  civilians  in  combat  zones 
if  such  members  are  cleared  of  such  charges, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Adams)  : 
H.R.  18366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  cer- 
tain fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibla. 

H.R.  18367.  A  bill  to  revise  and  modernize 
procedures  relating  to  the  licensing  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged  in 
certain  occupations,  professions,  businesses, 
trades,  and  oalUngs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


By  Mr.  DIGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aoams 
and  Mr.  Frases)  : 

H.R.  18368.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Motw 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  m  order  to  provide  for  the 
indemnification  of  persons  sustaining  certain 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  by  financially  Irresponsible  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  zoning 
law  of  the  District  of  Coltmibla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18370.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbla  CouncU  to  fix  the  rates 
charged  by  the  District  of  Columbia  for  water 
and  water  services  and  for  sanitary  sewer 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

H.R.  18371.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18372.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rental  of 
space  for  the  accommodation  of  District  of 
Columbia  agencies  and  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18373.  A  bill  to  provide  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  health  services  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  18374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  so  as  to  pro\ide  that  income  subject 
to  tax  for  District  income  tax  purposes  shall 
conform  eis  closely  as  possible  to  inccme  sub- 
ject to  Federal  income  lax.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18375.  A  biU  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  to  increase  the  Jurisdic- 
tional amount  for  the  adminisi ration  of  small 
estates,  to  Increase  the  family  allowance, 
to  provide  simplified  procedures  for  the  set- 
tlement of  estates,  and  to  eliminate  provi- 
sions which  discriminate  against  women  In 
administering  estates;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  18376.  A  bin  relating  to  education  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  18377.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  snow  and  Ice  from  the  paved  sidewalks 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18378.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18379.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  motor  fuel 
tax  m  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18380.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  issue  obligations  to  finance 
District  capital  programs,  to  provide  Federal 
funds  for  District  of  Columbia  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Street  Readjustment  Act,  and  elim- 
inate guarantee  clauses  in  pavement  con- 
struction contracts  for  streets  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18382.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  development  of  housing  lor  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons  and  families  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  unclaimed  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  18383.  A  bill  to  designate  the  fourth 
Friday  in  September  of  every  year  as  Amer- 
ican Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H  R.  18384.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  from 
hazardous  products  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Din- 
OELL.  Mr.  GUDE,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Satlor. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.R.   18385.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to 'provide  for  the  sale  as  surplus  prop- 
erty of  certain  interests  of  the  United  States 
relating  to   navigable   water,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HR.  18386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  18387.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  court  orders 
before    imnvldual    income    tax    returns    are 
opened    to    inspection    by    officers    and   em- 
ployees   o.    the    Federal    Government    other 
than   those   directly   charged    with   the   ad- 
ministration of  the  tax  laws;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,  Mr.  F&aser.  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rdegle,   Mr.  Rodino, 


Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 

York.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tternan,  Mr. 

TUNNEY.  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Yates,  and 

Mr.  Meeds)  : 

HJ    Res    1296.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 

Joint  Committee  on  Classified  Information; 

to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BUSH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Debwlnski,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr. 
Collins.  Mr.  Gayoos.  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Black- 
burn. Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  Mr.  Hall)  : 
H  J     Res.    1297.    Joint    resolution    In    op- 
position to  vesting  title  to  the  seabed  In  the 
United  Nations  or  an  international  regime; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN : 
H  J    Res.  1298.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to   the  Constitution   of  the 
United   States   relative    to   equal    rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HJ.  Res.  1299.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HJ.  Res.  1300.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  period  of  September  7  to  September 
13.  1970.  be  designated  as  "American  Square 
Dance  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.    Res.    672.    Concurrent    resolution 
terminating  the  policies  contained  In  House 


Concurrent  Resolution  108  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  673.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  international  conference  on  the 
creation  of  an  International  Environmental 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  674.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  call  a  Conference 
on  the  International  Conservation  of  Anad- 
romous  Fish;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aff&lrs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  675.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  conquest  of  cancer  as  a  national 
crusade;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  18388.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Theo- 
dore Panaglotakopoulos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

■as..  18389.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antolne 
Ellas  Srour;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.R.  18390.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  1st  Sgt. 
Albert  P.  Thompson,  U.S.  Army  (Retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— W'^rfnesrfai/,  July  8,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  in  this  reverent  morn- 
ing moment,  may  this  place  be  to  us  not 
only  a  chamber  for  work  but  a  holy  of 
holies  for  the  heart  and  a  sanctuary  for 
the  soul.  Aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
enterprise  committed  to  us  here  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  vastness  of  the  issues,  make 
us  more  aware  of  the  sufficiency  of  Thy 
grace  and  wisdom  and  love. 

Give  us  now.  O  Lord,  the  clean  hands, 
the  pure  hearts,  and  the  holy  incentives 
which  qualify  us  to  serve  the  Republic. 
Link  us  to  great  minds  and  spirits  of  the 
past  and  to  the  unfulfilled  vision  of 
youth  in  the  present.  Make  our  work  as 
sacred  as  our  prayer.  Guide  us  through 
this  day  in  glad  service  and  with  inner 
peace. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Life.  Amen. 


tor  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duUes  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. July  7,  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


at  this  moment  the  time  of  meeting  for 
the  Senate  tomorrow.  We  will  arrive  at  a 
joint  decision  later,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  now  that  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  statements  to 
3  minutes  in  relation  to  routine  morning 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  'Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 

Prksidknt  pro  tkmporx, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  8. 1970. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Sena- 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION   OF  SENATOR 
TALMADGE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  leadership  is  imable  to  determine 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tingtiished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  the  Senator  kindly 
summarize  the  order  of  business  today 
and  tomorrow,  so  that  it  may  appear  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  if  I  could  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  bill  which  will 
become  the  pending  business,  how  long 
he  anticipates  it  will  take  to  dispose  of 
the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  handlers 
of  the  legislation  are  concerned,  it  will 
not  take  very  long. 

As  the  distinguished  leaders  know,  we 
cannot  tell  what  amendments  may  be 
offered,  nor  what  suggestions  may  be 
made  by  other  Senators,  but  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  long  fight.  The  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  the  past,  there  have 
been  amendments  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  frftm  Delaware 
and  I  suppose  they  may  be  again,  but  I 
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do  not  know  of  any  lengthy  proceedings 
involved  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  will  have  an 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  will  have  an 
amendment.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
others  but,  hopefully,  we  can  finish  the 
bill  today. 

If  so,  then  we  would  turn  to  either  S. 
3302,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  to  which  there  will 
be  a  number  of  amendments  offered,  or 
the  Mathias  resolution,  which  is  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  64,  the  so-called 
repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Did  we  not  dispose  of 
that  once  before? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  after  a  fashion, 
but  with  the  unanimity  we  had  behind 
that  repeal,  we  thought  we  would  drive 
two  nails  into  the  coffin  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection.  Drive 
in  four  or  five  nails  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  will  be  enough. 

Then  the  joint  resolution  dealing  with 
additional  expenditures  for  the  United 
Nations — Senate  Joint  Resolution  173 — 
plus  the  two  Utah  bills  having  to  do  with 
recreation  areas — S.  26  and  S.  27 — and 
the  bill  on  certain  land  claims  of  Alaskan 
natives — S.  1830.  This  will  go  into  next 
week,  of  course,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  first  part  of  next  week  we  will  have 
the  legislative  appropriations  bill — 
H.R.  16915 — ready  for  debate  and  dis- 
posal. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  notice  in  the  press  that 
someone,  in  testifying  before  a  commit- 
tee in  the  other  body,  was  complaining 
that  not  enough  is  being  done  for  sci- 
ence and  research. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  yesterday  we  passed  the  very 
important  NASA  appropriation  bill,  and 
that  we  did  provide  virtually  what  was 
asked  for  by  the  administration  for  es- 
sential research  to  continue  the  ongoing 
character  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  hope  that 
imder  section  203,  which  was  discussed 
at  some  length  yesterday,  there  will  be  a 
smooth  transition  in  research  and  de- 
velopment from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion  and  other  agencies  charged  with 
responsibility  in  the  basic  areas  of  that 
category,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
penalized  in  the  meantime  but  would 
continue  to  be  given  the  consideration 
which  Congress  as  a  whole  has  indicated 
it  would  like  them  to  receive. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  it  should  be 
stressed  one  more  time,  when  people  ask 
what  we  get  out  of  the  space  program, 
that  aside  from  the  direct  purposes  of 
the  program,  there  is  a  printed  document 
available  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  send 
for  it  which  recites  literally  hundreds  of 
fallout  benefits  from  a  program  of  this 
kind,  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  physics, 
and  chemistry.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested to  notice  that  in  mathematics,  for 
example,  there  is  one  fallout  alone  which 
makes  it  possible  to  determine  much 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before  certain 
mathematical  problems  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  square  root. 

This  may  not  sound  terribly  Impor- 
tant, but  in  a  scientific  age  such  as  ours, 
any  shortcuts   found   in   mathematical 


formulas  are  translated  into  direct  and 
positive  benefits  to  all  of  mankind  as 
we  proceed  with  the  development  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  so  that  there  are  many, 
many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
program  that  do  not  appear  on  the  face 
of  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  what 
the  Senator  says  is  correct.  I  know  it  is 
correct.  But  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  is  a  balance  between  the  various 
programs.  The  space  program  has  made 
many  great  and  substantial  contribu- 
tions, but  we  have  to  balance  expendi- 
tures and  find  some  way  by  means  of 
which  we  can  bring  about  a  balance 
between  the  different  areas  which  all  cry 
out  for  attention  but  for  which  there  is 
only  a  certain  amount  of  money  avail- 
able. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  making  his  well 
thought  out  and  pertinent  remarks. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report  of  U.S.   Government    Comptroller 
roR   Guam 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  initial  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Comptroller  for  Guam  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying repKJrt) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Recommendations  Adopted  by  a  General 
converence  of  the  united  nations  es)u- 
cational.  Scientific,  and  CuLTtraAL  Orga- 
nization 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  a  General  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sclen- 
tlflc,  and  Cultural  Organization,  held  In  Paris 
on  November  19,  1968  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 


A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
Oregon,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  relating  to  pris- 
oners of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen  J  announced  that  on  to- 
day, July  8,  1970,  he  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

S.  1455.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c (A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  marketing  orders  for  apples  pro- 
duced In  Colorado.  Utah,  New  Mexico.  Illinois, 
and  Ohio; 

S.  1519.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
CJommlsslon  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Youth  CorrecUons  Act  (18  U.S.C.  5005  et 
seq.)  to  permit  examiners  to  conduct  inter- 
views with  youth  offenders; 

S.  3592.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  to  clarify  the 
provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughtering 
operations; 

S.  3598.  An  act  to  amend  section  32(e)  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
In  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  land  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
reporting  date  of  tlie  National  Commission 
on  Oonsumer  Finance. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2808.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Minot  extension  of  the  Gar- 
rison diversion  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  in  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1005). 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966  In 
order  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  the 
purposes  of  such  act  (Rept.  No.  91-1007); 
and 

S.  3617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  continue  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  aoid  Engineering  Develop- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1008) . 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  16915.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1009). 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL AND  ADDI- 
TIONAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
91-1006 > 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  report 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2455)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  and  the  ad- 
ditional views  of  Senators  Hart,  Ken- 
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NEDY,     BAYH,     BURDICK,     TyDINGS.     FONG, 

Scott,  Cook,  Mathias.  and  Griffin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER ) .  Thc  rcport  will  be  received 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar; and,  without  objection,  the  report 
will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.   MONDAl£    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Habt)  : 
S.  4067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Hou.=:- 
Ing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bankir.c: 
and  Currency. 

(The  remarks   of   Mr.   Mond.\le   when   he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  HATFIELD; 
S.  4068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josefa  V. 
Aquino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  THURMOND; 
S.  4069.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Haviv 
Schieber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclsjy. 


S.  4067— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  TITLE  V  OF  THE  HOUS- 
ING ACT  OF  1949 

MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL   FARMWORKER   HOUSING 
AMENDMENTS    OF     1970 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HARTt,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  by  providing  for  increased  hous- 
ing opportunities  for  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers. 

This  country  tolerates  some  tragic  in- 
consistencies. One  of  them  is  the  terrible 
living  conditons  of  1,000,000  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families. 
These  aje  the  workers  who  notwith- 
standing the  vagaries  of  weather  and  the 
hardships  of  migrant  life,  plant,  culti- 
vate, and  harvest  the  abundance  of  food 
that  all  of  us  depend  upon.  They  are 
among  the  most  poorly  housed  of  any 
working  group  in  the  United  States 
today. 

Traditionally  farmworkers  have  been 
provided  shelter  by  their  employer,  the 
farmer.  While  in  most  situations  the 
housing  provided  to  year-round  workers 
on  small  family  farms  is  adequate,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  most 
farmers  no  longer  have  the  economic  re- 
sources to  provide  decent  housing  for 
their  migrant  and  seasonal  workers  who 
are  employed  for  only  short  periods  of 
the  year. 

Senator  Hart  Is  particularly  aware  of 
the  housing  crisis  facing  seasonal  work- 
ers in  Michigan  agriculture,  for  Michigan 
employed  more  migrant  workers  than 
any  other  user  State  In  the  Nation.  I  am 
pleased  that  he  has  joined  with  me  in 
submitting  this  bill. 

The  history  of  this  housing  problem 
must  be  considered  to  fully  understand 
the  need  for  Immediate  enactment  of  this 
bill.  In  1961.  the  Federal  Goverrmaent 
took  steps  to  assist  the  farmer,  organiza- 
tions of  farmers,  nonprofit  groups,  and 
States  and  their  subdivisions  in  provid- 
ing housing  for  farmworkers  by  making 


available  insured  loans  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest of  5  percent.  In  1965,  the  Federal 
Government  took  further  steps  by  mak- 
ing available  grants  for  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  development  cost  of  housing  proj- 
ects for  fannworkers.  Those  grants  were 
to  go  to  States  and  their  subdivisions  and 
to  broad-based  nonprofit  organizations. 
Both  of  these  prog-rams  are  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  sections  514  and  516  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

These  two  programs  have  been  terri- 
bly disappointing  to  those  of  us  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  every  farmworker, 
no  matter  where  he  is  wbrking,  has  a 
decent  and  sanitary  place  to  live.  To 
date,  these  programs  have  obligated 
only  $28  million,  or  about  45  percent 
of  what  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion was  authorized  to  obligate.  The 
money  has  provided  new  or  improved 
housing  units  only  for  about  4.000  fami- 
lies and  3,000  individual  workers.  This 
amount  just  scratches  the  surface  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  total  need  of 
the  1,000,000  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers and  their  families. 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  the  Federal 
programs  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  have  not  effectively  allevi- 
ated the  problem  is  that  a  different  ap- 
proach is  necessary.  Presently,  the  initi- 
ative for  new  projects  comes  from  the 
local  level  from  people  who  do  not  neces- 
.sarily  have  a  direct  interest  in  seeing 
that  farmworkers  are  provided  with  de- 
cent housing.  Because  of  the  transient 
nature  of  the  work,  the  workers  them- 
selves often  are  not  permanent  residents. 
Once  they  have  left,  there  is  little  sus- 
tained initiative  for  improving  the  hous- 
ing crisis. 

Several  immediate  steps  can  be  taken 
to  partially  remedy  this  situation,  al- 
though a  whole  new  approach  may  be 
needed.  We  therefore  offer  the  following 
changes  which  would  amend  the  present 
legislation  to  make  it  more  workable. 
The.se  changes  are  not  offered  as  a  pana- 
cea, but  only  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
meet  the  present  crisis  until  a  more  com- 
prehensive plan  can  be  implemented. 

Rrst,  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of 
legislation  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  im- 
prove farm  labor  housing — the  farm- 
workers themselves — are  excluded  as  a 
group  from  receiving  funds  imder  the 
present  legislation.  Yet  no  other  group 
has  a  more  direct  interest  in  having  de- 
cent housing  than  these  famiworkers. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  in  this  bill 
that  nonprofit  organizations  of  farm- 
workers be  added  to  the  list  of  applicants 
eligible  to  receive  loans  and  grants  for 
constructing  or  repairing  low-rent  hous- 
ing to  be  owned  by  the  organizations. 

Second,  we  recommend  that  grants  be 
made  for  amounts  of  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  total  development  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect. Currently  the  legislation  provides  for 
grants  of  two-thirds  of  the  development 
costs  The  sad  truth  of  the  present  pro- 
gram Is  that  only  16  organizations  have 
received  grants  and  only  five  of  them 
have  received  grants  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  development  costs.  The  grant 
program  was  ostensibly  passed  in  order 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  loan  that  would 


have  to  be  paid  from  rental  income  from 
the  project.  Grants  of  50  to  66  percent 
of  development  costs  often  do  not  allow 
projects  to  charge  rents  within  the  reach 
of  farmworkers.  Income  from  the  rents 
are  needed  to  pay  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  and  to  pay 
back  loans  required  for  the  balance  of 
the  development  costs.  Higher  grants  are 
especially  necessary  in  those  areas  where 
farm  labor  housing  is  needed  for  only 
part  of  the  year. 

Third,  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  that  it  is 
Congress  intent  that  grants  be  made  to 
broad-based,  nonprofit  organizations. 
The  present  legislation  authorizes  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
grants  to  such  organizations  as  well  as  to 
State  and  local  public  bodies,  yet  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  re- 
cently decided  that  only  public  bodies 
will  be  considered  eligible  for  grants.  In 
many  areas,  particularly  rural  areas, 
where  farm  labor  housing  is  needed,  pub- 
lic bodies  such  as  Public  Housing  Au- 
thorities do  not  e.xist  or  are  insensitive 
to  farmworkers'  needs.  The  exemption  of 
broad-based  nonprofit  organizations 
greatly  reduces  the  potential  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  might  add  that  by  broad-based 
nonprofit  organizations.  I  refer  to  a  mem- 
bership of  not  only  farmers,  business- 
men, and  leaders  of  the  community,  but 
also  fannworkers. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  a 
broad-based,  nonprofit  organization  be 
allowed  to  build  housing  anywhere  in  the 
State  of  its  incorporation  where  a  need 
can  be  established.  Existing  administra- 
tive regulations  require  a  majority  of  the 
directors  of  such  an  organization  to  live 
within  the  geographic  area  of  the  site  of 
the  project  and  the  farms  on  which  the 
laborers  are  to  work.  This  latter  amend- 
ment could  create  better  and  more  eflB- 
cient  management  in  the  projects  and 
allow  them  to  be  strategically  placed  in 
areas  throughout  the  State  under  a  com- 
prehensive plan. 

Fourth,  it  is  a  well-docimiented  fact 
that  the  constant  migration  of  farm- 
workers has  a  terribly  disruptive  physi- 
cal and  psychological  effect  on  them,  and 
especially  on  children.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, farm  labor  housing  constructed 
under  present  program  strengthened  by 
this  bill  should  be  suitable  for  year 
around  living. 

This  Nation  must  adopt  as  an  overall 
policy  goal  the  elimination  of  the  need 
for  migrant  farm  labor  in  all  its  misery 
as  it  exists  today.  At  least  we  should 
adopt  a  policy  to  reduce  the  oversupply 
of  labor.  And  an  interim  goal  not  beyond 
reasonable  implementation  is  to  reduce 
the  need  for  the  farmworker  to  travel 
great  distances  from  his  permanent  home 
in  search  of  employment.  Adequate  hous- 
ing programs  should  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  a  policy  of  stabilizing  the 
migrant  population  and  encouraging  the 
development  of  a  local  farm  labor  work 
force. 

Finally,  if  the  housing  constructed  will 
be  used  only  for  very  short  periods  of  the 
year  by  workers,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration should  allow  the  loan  smd 
grant  fimds  to  be  used  to  purchase  fur- 
nishings  such  as  stoves,  refrigerators. 
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beds,  bedding  and  furniture.  Presently, 
only  those  fixtures  which  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  realty  are  allowable. 

These  are  all  minor  steps  which  will 
revitalize  a  program  which  is  drastically 
needed  if  this  country  is  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibilities  to  farmworkers.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  tolerate  the  sad  truth 
that  many  of  our  working  people  live  in 
unmitigated  squalor.  Programs  designed 
to  eliminate  that  squalor  must  be  made 
to  work,  and  work  well.  These  amend- 
ments will  assist  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  its  entirety  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriated  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  4067)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  introduced  by 
Mr,  MoNDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4067 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
that  part  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  514 
of  the  HotislH!?  Act  of  1949  which  precedes  the 
first  numbered  paragraph  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Insure 
and  make  commitments  to  Insure  loans  made 
bv  lenders  other  than  the  United  States  to 
the  owner  of  any  farm  or  any  association  of 
farmers  for  the  purpose  of  providing  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  domestic  farm  la- 
bor employed  on  a  farm  or  farms  within  the 
community;  or  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  broad-based  pubUc 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  incorpo- 
rated within  the  State,  or  any  nonprofit  or- 
ganization of  farmworkers  incorporated 
within  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  domestic 
farm  labor  anv  place  within  the  State  where 
a  need  exists.  All  such  loans  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  terms  and  conditions  sub- 
stantially identical  wlth_  those  specified  In 
section  502,  except  that — ". 

(b)  Section  514  (f)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and, 
m  the  case  of  housing  for  migrant  labor, 
household  furnishings;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  that  part  of  subsection 
(a)  which  precedes  the  first  numbered  para- 
graph and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

••(a)  Upon  the  application  of  any  SUte  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  broad- 
based  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
incorporated  within  the  State,  or  any  non- 
profit organization  of  farmworkers  incor- 
porated within  the  State,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  hotising  and 
related  facilities  (which  may  be  located  any 
place  within  the  State)  for  domestic  farm 
labor,  If  he  finds  that — "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  "one-third"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "10  per  centum"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "thereof"  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  the  following: 
",  and.  whenever  feasible,  such  housing  and 


facilities  shall  be  durable  and  suitable   for 
year  around  occupancy  or  use";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "two- 
thirds"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "90  per 
centum". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  Migrant  Farmers  Hous- 
ing Amendments  submitted  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Mirmesota, 
Senator  Mondale,  chairman  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee.  His  elo- 
quent statement  on  the  housing  needs  of 
migrant  and  seasonal  farm  labor  testi- 
fies to  his  broad  understanding  of  this 
problem. 

Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
have  performed  a  vital  role  in  modern 
agriculture  in  Michigan.  Each  year 
thousands  of  farmworkers  leave  the 
•'home  base"  areas  of  Rorida  and  Texas 
to  work  in  "user  States"  such  as  Michi- 
gan, and  more  migrants  have  come  to 
Michigan  than  to  any  other  State.  These 
workers,  while  meeting  the  crucial  har- 
vest needs  in  Michigan  cherries  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  too  often  sub- 
jected to  seriously  depressed  living  and 
working  conditions. 

The  influx  of  migrants  to  supplement 
the  local  farm  labor  force  creates  severe 
problems  in  meeting  such  basic  human 
needs  as  health,  education,  sanitation 
faciUties,  and  particularly  housing.  Most 
local,  rural  communities  are  not  equipped 
to  meet  fully  these  problems. 

And  regrettably  the  housing  situation 
apparently  is  no  better  in  Michigan  than 
it  is  in  Minnesota,  or  New  York,  or  Dela- 
ware, or  Ohio,  or  Oregon.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  we  do  not  have  adequate  numbers 
of  housing  units  for  these  seasonal  work- 
ers who  contribute  so  much  to  the  Na- 
tion's abundance  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Also,  farmers  who  employ  migrant 
workers  have  a  unique  problem  in  meet- 
ing the  housing  needs  of  their  employees. 
Unlike  other  industries  which  have  not 
been  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  housing,  many  parts  of  the 
agriculture  industry  have  accepted  this 
responsibility.  This  has  placed  a  great 
financial  burden  on  the  farmers  of  Mich- 
igan. Many  are  reluctant  to  build  hous- 
ing and  maintain  it  in  good  condition 
since  they  know  that  it  may  be  vacant  for 
much  of  the  year.  The  economic  pres- 
sures on  the  agriculture  industry  in 
Michigan  are  similar  to  those  faced  na- 
tionwide, and  farmers  must  now  meet  the 
costs  of  ever  increasing  advances  in 
mechanization.  Adding  to  the  farmers' 
economic  dilemma  is  that  our  housing 
laws  have  failed  to  meet  these  special 
problems  of  farmworkers. 

One  effort  on  the  Federal  level  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  housing  has  met 
with  mixed  results.  Strict  Government 
regulations  of  housing  conditions  have 
been  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  for  interstate  agricultural  workers 
recruited  through  its  emploj-ment  secu- 
ritv  facilities.  This  program  provides  that 
before  an  agricultural  employer  may  use 
State  employment  security  agencies  in 
plaiming  for  the  interstate  recruitment 
of  workers,  he  must  first  furnish  housing 
that  is  hygenic  and  adequate  to  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  area  of  employ- 


ment; can  reasonably  accommodate  the 
workers  sought;  and  will  not  endanger 
the  Uves.  health,  or  safety  of  the  workers. 
The  State  of  Michigan  has  also  adopted 
strong  regulations  on  migrant  housing. 
While  the  increased  enforcement  ac- 
tivity under  these  regulations  has  served 
the  worthy  purpose  of  eliminating  units 
which  should  not  have  been  occupied  in 
the  first  place,  an  increasing  number  of 
well-intentioned  Michigan  farmers  are 
faced  with  the  crisis  of  not  having  an 
adequate  number  of  units  for  migrants. 
And  for  economic  reasons,  they  have  not 
replaced  condemned  housing.  The  mi- 
grant and  his  family  are  the  ones  who 
all  too  often  end  up  sleeping  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  in  tents  or  in  cars. 

I  join  in  submitting  this  bill  today  be- 
cause I  am  committed  to  fiLnding  solu- 
tions to  this  pressing  problem.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  Federal  funds  will  soon 
be  made  available  to  alleviate  the  crisis. 
Economics  too   frequently  prevent  the  | 
farmer  from  making  adequate  and  nec- 
essary housing  available.  Similarly,  the 
farmworker  does  not  have  the  economic 
resources  necessary  to  assure  himself  of  | 
adequate  housing.  I  join  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  in  the  hope  that  it  will  J 
provide  a  vehicle  for  solving  this  tragic 
problem.  It  will  relieve  the  farmer  from 
having  the  full  responsibility  of  meetingJ 
his  workers'  housing  needs.  But  equallyl 
important,  it  will  provide  justice  and  dig-j 
nity  for  the  farmworker  by  enabling  himJ 
to  participate  in  providing  housing  forj 
himself  and  his  family. 
The  amendment  would : 
First.  Permit  nonprofit  organizationsj 
of   farmworkers   to   receive   loans   and] 
grants; 

Second.  Increase  the  Umit  on  grant 
for  migrant  housing  projects  from  6f 
to  90  percent  of  cost; 

Third.    Authorize   broad-based,    non- 
profit organizations  as  well   as  offlcit" 
public  bodies  to  receive  loans  and  grants; 
Foiurth.  Require  that,  whenever  possi-l 
ble.  migrant  housing,  constructed  withl 
Federal    funds,    be    available    for    yeaif 
around  living;  and  l 

Fifth.  Permit  purchase  of  kltcheQi 
equipment  and  furniture  with  program  [ 
funds. 

These  changes  are  needed  because: 
First.  Farm  workers,  ultimate  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  programs,  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  receiving  funds. 

Second.  Rents  are  used  to  reimburst 
loans  and  pay  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  Experience  has  shown  tha' 
grants  of  66  percent  often  do  not  al- 
low projects  to  charge  rents  within  reacl- 
of  migrant  farm  workers. 

Third.  Many  rural  areas  do  not  have 
official  local  bodies  such  as  public  hous- 
ing authorities  to  apply  for  and  receive 
loans  and  grants. 

Fourth.  Constant  migration  has  seri- 
ous disruptive  physical  and  psychologica 
effects  on  vrorkers  and  their  families  | 
Adequate  housing  programs  should  maki 
a  positive  contribution  to  stabilizing  th< 
migrant  population  and  to  developiry 
local  farm  labor  work  forces. 

Fifth.  The  law  now  permits  loans  an< 
grants  to  be  spent  only  for  fixtures  whicl 
become  permanent  parts  of  the  units. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

'^  S.    2662 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  Griffin  >  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2662,  to  amend  the  act  of 
Aucust  13,  1946.  relating  to  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  Uie  cost  of  protecting  the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories, and  possessions,  to  include  pri- 
vately owned  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Bur- 
dick  ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3S63 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printuig  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  >  Mr.  Procty  >  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3532  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  program  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  cMr. 
GoLDWATER).  VVithout  objcction,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

B.   3TS2 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  P.^ckwoodi  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3752,  to  amend  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require 
the  disclosure  by  retail  distributors  of 
unit  retail  prices  of  consumer  commodi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HUGHES'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.   3936 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CANNON*  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Eagleton)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3936. 

This  bill,  the  "Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
1970."  is  designed  to  give  effect  to  the 
sixth  amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial 
for  persons  charged  with  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  and  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  recidivism  by  strengthening 
the  supervision  over  persons  released  on 
bail,  probation,  or  parole,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
GoLDv^ATER I .  Without  objcction,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3976 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott),  the  Senator  from 
Otah  <Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ixouye).  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3976.  to  make 
it  unlawful  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
any  persons  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights  of  religion,  speech,  press, 
assembly,  or  petition,  and  to  make  avail- 
able injunctive  and  other  relief  in  Fed- 
eral district  courts  in  the  event  of  such 
unlawful  interference.      

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


GoLDWATER).  Wlthout  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.    402« 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  tiie  Senator  from 
California  >  Mr.  Cranston  i  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoyai 
be  added  a.s  cosponsors  of  S.  4024,  to 
provide  special  educational  services  to 
veterans.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BraoicKi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    4041 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  cMr.  Pearson  i  be  added  as  a  co- 
spoiisor  of  S.  4041  to  repeal  section  7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
relating  to  amounts  to  be  shown  on  air- 
line tickets  and  advertisinu-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER  I.  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  425— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PER- 
MIT A  SENATE  EMPLOYEE  TO 
TESTIFY  IN  A  CFV'IL  ACTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted an  original  resolution  i:;enate 
Resolution  425)  to  permit  a  Senate  em- 
ployee to  testify  in  a  civil  action,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  submitted  the  resolution 
appear  later  in  the  Record  imder  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

sen.mt:  resoltttion  422 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  'Mr.  Mdskie),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Goodell),  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  I  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  422,  to 
authorize  representation  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate by  counsel  in  judicial  proceedings 
concerning  constitutional  validity  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PRO- 
DUCTION A(jr  OF  1950— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    767    AND    768 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3302)  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

Tne  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  8,  1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

S  1455.  An  act  to  amend  section  SciA)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  provide 
for  marketing  orders  for  apples  produced  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio; 

S.  1519.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Inrormation 
Science,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  \  18  17. SC.  5005  et 
seq.)  to  permit  examiners  to  conduct  inter- 
views with  youth  offenders; 

S.  3592  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  to  clarify  the 
provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughtering 
operations; 

S  3598.  An  act  to  amend  section  32(e)  of 
title  III  of  the  BanJthead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  for  land  conservation  and  utili- 
zation, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  reporting  date  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  £ire  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

George  Beall,  of  Msu-yland.  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Stephen  H. 
Sachs,  resigning. 

Edward  S.  King,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Alvin  Grossman. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday.  July  15.  1970.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  some- 
one— Disraeli,  I  believe — once  said,  "Nur- 
ture your  mind  with  great  thoughts:  to 
believe  in  the  heroic  makes  heroes." 
Surely  no  one  who  has  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  men  released  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  deny  that  the  other 
American  prisoners  of  war  left  behind  are 
truly  heroic.  They  are  the  very  stuff  of 
which  heroes  are  made. 


NO  DRAFTEES  TO  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   on 
July  2  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was  inter- 
viewed on  Metromedia  Radio  News. 
During  the  interview,  Senator  Domi- 
nick made  a  number  of  interesting  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  no 
longer  sending  draftees  to  Vietnam.  I 
was  most  encouraged  in  hearing  what 
Senator  Dominick  had  to  say  in  light  of 
an  amendment  that  Senators  Nelson, 
Hughes,  and  I  have  recently  submitted 
on  this  subject,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Senator  Dominick  is  a  respected 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  Proxmire-Nelson-Hughes  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  1971  military  authori- 
zations bill  will  provide  that  after  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  no  funds  may  be 
exi>ended  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
draftees  to  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
or  Laos,  imless  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress  at  a  later  date. 

During  the  Metromedia  interview.  Sen- 
ator Dominick  was  asked  by  Carl  Leubs- 
dorf: 

There's  been  some  speculation  In  that  re- 
gard that  the  AdmlnlsUatlon  wlU  probably 
announce  at  some  point,  maybe  before  the 
elections,  that  draftees  would  no  longer  be 
sent  to  Vietnam?  Would  you  expect  that  to 
happen? 

To  this.  Senator  E>ominick  replied: 

I  rather  suspect  that  It  won't  be  an- 
nounced In  that  form,  but  I  also  suspect 
that  those  draftees  that  don't  want  to  go  to 
Vietnam  will  be  permitted  not  to  go.  I  think 
It  will  be  on  a  voluntary  b£i£ls. 

Now,  let  me  just  take  an  example  of  some 
of  the  young  people  that  I  happen  to  know 
In  the  armed  services.  Those  people  who  got 
In.  we'll  say.  Just  a  few  days  before  the  draft, 
and  they  got  In  on  account  of  the  draft,  that's 
the  only  reason  they  got  it;  a  lot  of  them, 
after  they  have  been  In  basic  and  advanced 
training  In  the  camps  around  the  United 
States  would  Infinitely  prefer  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam than  they  would  to  stay  here.  They 
don't  particularly  like  the  military  Ufe.  they 
figure  that  there's  more  spit  and  polish  over 
here  than  there  will  be  In  Vietnam.  They'd 
much  prefer  to  be  where  the  action  is,  and 
where  the  rules  are  a  little  less  strenuous 
tbEin  they  are  here. 

Consequently,  a  lot  of  them  volunteer  to 
go.  and  the  complaints  that  you  find  are 
the  fellows  who've  come  back  from  Vietnam, 
and  suddenly  get  back  in  the  spit  and  polish 
again,  before  their  contract  term  Is  over; 
and  they  get  very  uptight,  to  use  the  modern 
phrase,  about  all  the  harrassment  that  they 
say  they  get  through  the  military  system  In 
the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  would  think,  to  specifically 
answer  your  question,  that  there  won't  be  any 
announcement  that  way,  because  this  would 
mean  that  those  people  who  want  to  go 
couldn't  go.  I  rather  suspect  that  those  fjeo- 
plo  who  do  want  to  go  will  be  permitted, 
and  there  will  be  quite  a  few  of  them  who 
may  be  draftees. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Domintck.  in 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Leubsdorf 's  question,  hit 
upon  two  very  important  points.  First, 
any  proposal  to  end  the  practice  of  send- 
ing draftees  to  South  Vietnam  must  be 
made  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Senators 
Nelson,  Hughes,  and  I  certainly  concur 
with  this  point  of  view.  Therefore,  in  our 
amendment,  we  have  included  a  provi- 
sion that  will  allow  those  men  who  have 
been  inducted  into  the  armed  services 
pursuant  to  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  the  option  of  volunteering 
for  duty  in  South  Vietnam,  if  they  so 


desire.  We  should  not  bar  the  door  to 
serving  in  Vietnam  if  the  draftee  wishes 
to  do  so. 

Second,  Senator  Dominick  has  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  there  wDl  be  men  who 
will  go  to  Vietnam,  freely,  of  their  own 
will.  According  to  the  Senator: 

A  lot  of  them  would  infinitely  prefer  to  go 
to  Vietnam  than  they  would  to  stay  here. 
They  don't  particularly  like  the  military  life, 
they  figure  that  there's  more  spit  and  polish 
over  here  than  there  will  be  in  Vietnam. 
They'd  much  prefer  to  be  where  the  action 
Is,  and  where  the  rules  are  a  little  less  stren- 
uous than  they  are  here. 

For  those  who  doubt  we  would  be  able 
to  maintain  our  troop  strength  in  Viet- 
nam without  the  draftee,  I  believe  Sen- 
ator Dominick  has  offered  one  argtiment 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  President.  I.  along  with  Senators 
Nelson  and  Hughes,  am  convinced  that 
we  no  longer  need  to  send  draftees  to 
Southeast  Asia.  The  facts  are  there  to 
support  this  belief.  The  President's  an- 
nounced troop  withdrawals  of  265,000 
men  since  he  took  office  18  months  ago 
more  than  doubles  the  approximately 
115,000  draftees  now  serving  in  Vietnam. 
Furthermore,  draftees  in  South  Vietnam 
comprise  only  4  percent  of  our  total 
military  strength  of  3.1  million  men. 
Surely  there  wiU  not  be  any  hardship  in 
not  sending  any  more  draftees  to  South 
Vietnam  to  relace  the  115,000  or  fewer 
draftees  now  there. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  these  facts, 
and  the  two  points  Senator  Dominick 
made  in  his  Metromedia  interview,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  the  Proxmire-Nelson- 
Hughes  amendment  its  utmost  consid- 
eration when  we  bring  this  amendment 
up  during  the  debate  on  the  military  au- 
thorizations bill. 


ATTORNEY    GENERAL    SPEAKS    ON 
RIGHT   OP   DISSENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Texas  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  State  Jimior  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  San  Antonio  on  July  2.  1970,  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell  made 
some  significant  observations  on  the 
right  of  dissent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address   bt    John    N.    Mttcheli.,    Attornet 
Genz&al   or  THE   Untted   States 

I.  INTBODUCnON 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
In  San  Antonio  to  address  this  combined 
aimual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Junior  Bar. 

The  topic  I  would  like  to  discuss  today  Is 
the  First  Amendment  protection  for  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly  which  many  com- 
mentators have  said  Is  the  most  treasured 
amendment  In  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment lor  a  number  of  reasons. 

Only  yesterday  In  Washington,  we  cele- 
brated the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  As  you  know,  most  of  our 
first  century  was  dedicated  to  the  problems 
of  federalism  and  economic  rights. 

It  was  not  until  1919  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  a  First  Amendment  case  In- 
volving the  Federal   Ckjvernment;   and  not 


until  1927  that  the  First  Amendment  was 
made  applicable  to   the   states. 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  only  founded  14  years 
ago  but  It  has  become  one  of  our  most  ac- 
tive divisions. 

Our  Community  Relations  Service,  which 
Is  devoted  to  racial  harmony,  was  only 
founded  six  years  ago. 

The  pattern  seems  clear:  In  our  second  cen- 
tury the  Department  of  Justice  wlU  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  Euad  effort  protecting  hu- 
man rights,  protecting  thoBe  Incorporeal 
values  that  are  so  necessary  for  the  human 
dignity  that  must  accompany  a  free  society. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  proud  of  Its 
reputation  as  the  Institutional  commitment 
of  the  Executive  Branch  to  "equal  Justice 
imder  law"  In  order  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

And  you  may  be  sure  that  the  President 
and  this  Administration  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  making  human  dignity  a  reality 
for  all  of  our  citizens. 

These  values  have  come  to  us  In  the  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose 
signing  we  celebrate  this  weekend. 

The  Declaration  Is  basically  a  legal  docu- 
ment— a  list  of  juridical  complaints  against 
the  English  King. 

When  these  complaints  are  all  put  to- 
gether, they  become  a  moral  indictment  of 
despotism  whose  first  rule  is  to  stop  free 
speech  and  association. 

Tour  own  great  State  of  Texas  has  a  simi- 
lar tradition  of  Independence  which  Is  sym- 
bolized by  the  Alamo  here  In  San  Antonio. 

Your  State  suffered  at  the  hands  of  three 
separate  despotic  governments — the  French, 
the  Spanish  and  the  Mexican — before  as- 
serting the  rights  of  free  men. 

But  i>erhaps  the  most  compelling  reason 
for  discussing  the  First  Amendment  today 
Is  that  I  am  addressing  a  number  of  younger 
lawyers  from  the  Junior  Bar. 

It  Is  today's  young  men  and  women  who 
will  be  the  custodians  of  our  Constitution 
system  In  the  future. 

It  Is  today's  young  people  who  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  active  in  social  and  politi- 
cal affairs  and  who — at  the  same  time — are 
questioning  some  of  the  fundamental  Insti- 
tutions of  the  nation. 

Some  are  asking,  for  example.  If  our  tra- 
dition of  freedom  of  speech  ts  really  work- 
ing and  whether  the  First  Amendment  guar- 
antees— as  we  know  them — have  any  rele- 
vance in  today's  society. 

What  I  p.'opose  to  do  in  this  short  address 
Is  to  discuss  the  legal  and  practical  prob- 
lems that  face  all  of  us  In  making  freedom 
of  expression  a  living  concept. 

And  let  me  remind  you  that  there  is  no 
nation  In  the  world  today  which  offers  the 
average  citizen  more  opportunity  to  speak 
his  mind  without  fear  or  Intimidation  than 
the  United  States  of  America. 

n.     A   NEW    AGE  or  DISSENT 

The  necessity  to  reexamine  and  reaflBrm 
the  principles  of  the  first  .'Amendment  comes 
about  because  we  are  in  a  new  age  of  dis- 
sent. 

Thirty  years  ago.  our  young  people  came 
out  of  colleges  and  law  schools  anxious  to 
make  a  living  in  an  era  of  economic  depres- 
sion. Later,  they  went  off  to  war  and  then 
to  the  relatively  quiet  domestic  situation  of 
the  Elsenhower  Administration. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  1960's  that  the 
young  people  In  our  country  began  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  a  significant  role  to 
play. 

Some  joined  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Others  Joined  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Job 
Corps,  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  and 
other  projects,  without  much  thought  of 
financial  remuneration. 

The  "generation  gap"  had  started,  al- 
though neither  generation  was  prepared  for 
the  Intensity  of  the  chasm. 
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This  intensity  developed  because  of  two 
trends  which  were  not  entirely  obvious  at  the 
tlnie. 

First:  The  older  generation  did  not  lully 
recognize  that  the  activists  among  the 
younger  generation  were  Indirectly  attack- 
ing fundamental  values  of  the  Establish- 
ment. They  were  sacrificing  the  accepted 
values  of  finaaci.il  security  In  favor  of  the 
human  values  of  working  wltn  the  poor  and 
underprivileged. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  they  were  becom- 
ing disillusioned  with  their  own  efforts.  Be- 
ing young,  they  were  not  prepared  for  the 
years  of  h.ird  work  that  Is  necessary  to  im- 
plement reform  programs. 

And  so,  having  given  their  best  efforts 
to  reform  society  overnight  within  the  sys- 
tem, they  staned  criticizing  the  system  Itself 
on  the  grounds  that  It  is  not  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  nation. 

Frequently.  I  might  add,  they  rely  on 
rhetoric  and  not  facts.  They  throw  abound 
catch-word  phrases  like  "repression"  and 
"relevance"  without  any  serious  Inquiry  Into 
the  particular  cases  they  cite  as  examples  of 
government  misfeasance. 

Basically,  their  dissent  and  activism  has 
taken  two  forms. 

A  small  minority  chose  violence.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  young  dissenters  have 
chosen  to  highlight  their  cause  by  exercising 
freedom  of  expression  as  It  Is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

They  march  and  sing.  They  walk  silently 
with  candles  past  the  White  House.  They 
produce  songs  and  books  and  newspapers  and 
plays.  They  have  developed  their  own  motion 
picture  and  art  techniques.  They  have 
evolved  their  own  dress  and  language  styles. 
As  they  become  more  impatient,  their  mes- 
sage becomes  more  militant;  their  marches 
larger:  and  their  platforms  more  radical:  and 
they  have  gained  some  adherents  of  all  ages. 
They  are  a  whole  new  culture:  parading 
in  tie  streets,  striking  against  schools,  crowd- 
ing the  halls  of  Ciong^ess,  and  organizing 
political  campaigns. 

In  general,  they  are  activist  but  also  peace- 
ful young  men  and  women  who — In  our  best 
tradiltlons — are  working  within  the  system 
In  order  to  change  it. 

Therefore,  I  must  reject  the  claim  that  our 
established  Constitutional  methods  of  dis- 
sent are  not  working  effectively  for  the  dis- 
semination of  minority  views. 

If  there  Is  any  greater  proof  that  the  First 
Amendment  is  alive  and  well  and  that  it  Is 
working  In  today's  society,  we  need  only  look 
at  the  recent  growth  and  vitality  of  citizen 
action  programs — most  of  them  depending 
upon  young  people  for  their  strongest  sup- 
port. 

What  this  proveB  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  Is  that  there  Is  more  freedom  of  speech 
and  more  freedom  of  assembly  today  than 
at  any  time  In  otir  nation's  history:  and 
so  long  as  I  am  Attorney  General  I  will  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  see  that  these 
rights  continue  to  flourish, 
m.  TH«  coNsrmmoNAL  higrt  to  dissent 
The  First  Amendment  Is  based  on  the 
premise,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said,  that  "the 
best  test  of  truth  Is  the  power  of  the  thought 
to  get  Itself  accepted  In  the  competition  of 
the  market  .  .  ." 

Why  we  should  permit  this  market  of  Ideas 
Is  perhaps  well  explained  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels  In  his  dissent  In  Whitney  v.  Cali- 
forTiia.  He  said: 

".  .  .  we  must  bear  In  mind  why  a  state  Is, 
ordinarily,  denied  the  power  to  prohibit  dis- 
semination of  social,  economic  and  political 
doctrine  which  a  vast  majority  of  Its  citizens 
believes  to  be  false  and  fraught  with  evil  con- 
sequence. 

"Those  who  won  our  independence  .  .  . 
believed  that  freedom  to  think  as  you  will 
and  to  speak  as  you  think  are  means  indis- 
pensable to  the  discovery  and  spread  of  polit- 
ical truth  .  .  . 


"They  knew  that . .  .  fear  breeds  repression; 
that  repression  breeds  hate;  that  hate 
menaces  stable  government;  (and)  that  the 
path  of  safety  lies  in  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss freelv  supposed  grievances." 

In  line  with  this  reasoning,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  vigilantly  guarded  First  Amend- 
ment rights  and  has  reserved  some  of  its 
most  caustic  comments  for  those  who  at- 
tempt to  infringe  on  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly. 

The  court  has  Insisted  that,  ordinarily, 
citizens  have  the  rlt;ht  to  speak,  to  write  and 
to  disseminate  even  the  most  unpopular  ideas 
bv  peaceful  methods. 

They  have  the  right  to  use  the  streets  and 
other  'public  grounds  to  conduct  peaceful 
demonstrations,  to  distribute  handbills,  to 
quietly  picket;  to  broadcast  on  radio  and 
television;  to  produce  controversial  motion 
pictures,  and  to  ignore  ex  parte  Injunctions. 

As  evidence  of  our  high  regard  for  the 
First  Amendment  we  have  even  evolved  spe- 
cial procedural  rules.  These  permit  attacks  on 
prospective  government  action  limiting 
freedom  of  speech  on  the  grounds  that  we 
must  discourage  any  "chilling  effect"  on 
such  a  vital  right. 


IV.   THE    LIMITS    Or    DISSENT 

However,  there  are  limits  beyond  which  the 
First  Amendment  may   not  be  carried. 

The  most  famous,  of  course,  is  that  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  Schenck. 

"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  in  falsely 
shouting  fire  in  a  theater,  and  causing  a 
panic. 

"It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from  an 
Injunction  against  uttering  words  that  may 
have  all  the  effect  of  force. 

•The  question  in  every  case  Is  whether 
the  words  used  are  used  In  such  circum- 
stances and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create 
a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they  will 
bring  about  the  substantive  evils  that  Con- 
gress has  a  right  to  prevent.  It  is  a  question 
of  proximity  and  degree." 

v.    FREEDOM    OF    AS.SEMBLY 

Nowhere  are  the  questions  of  "proximity 
and  degree"  more  difficult  than  under  the 
right  of  assembly  provision  of  the  First 
Amendment,  as  opposed  to  the  right  of  free 

speech. 

While  today  we  tend  to  speak  of  assembly 
and  speech  in  the  same  breath,  they  are  two 
different  rights  During  the  Constlutional 
Convention,  there  was  a  heated  debate  over 
the  freedom  of  assembly  clause,  with  its 
detractors  claiming  it  was  "minutiae." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  the 
two  different  standards  It  said  in  Cox  v. 
Louisiana: 

"We  emphatically  reject  the  notion  .  .  . 
that  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
afford  the  same  kind  of  freedom  to  those 
who  would  communicate  ideas  by  conduct 
such  as  patrolling,  marching,  and  picketing 
on  streets  and  highways,  as  these  amend- 
ments a.Tord  to  those  who  communicate  ideas 
by  pure  speech." 
The  Court  added : 

•■We  also  reaffirm  the  repented  decisions 
of  this  Court  that  there  is  no  place  for  vio- 
lence in  a  democratic  society  dedicated  to 
Ubertv  under  law  .  .  .  There  is  a  proper  time 
and  place  for  even  the  most  peaceful  pro- 
test and  a  plain  duty  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  all  citizens  to  obey  all  valid 
laws  and  regulations." 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
demonstrators  do  not  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  cordon  off  a  street  or  to  use  a  loud 
amplification  system  or  to  block  the  en- 
trance of  a  building,  or  to  insist  that  passers- 
by  listen  to  speeches,  or  even  t^'  peacefully 
demonstrate  on  public  property,  such  as  a 
county  Jail,  which  is  set  aside  for  specific 
governmental  purposes 

In  that  case,  the  Court  noted: 

•'The  United  States  Constitution  does  not 


forbid  a  State  to  control  the  use  of  its  own 
property  for  Its  own  nondiscriminatory  pur- 
pose." 

VI.    THB  APPLICATION  OT  THE  FIHST  AMENDMENT 

Here,  we  come  to  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion: How  do  we,  as  lawyers  and  public  of- 
ficials, insure  a  maximum  range  for  free 
speech  while,  at  the  same  time,  attempting 
to  insiu'e  a  minimum  opportunity  for  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  those  who  ore  not  In- 
volved In  a  demonstration? 

Here  are  some  of  the  guidelines  that  we 
in  the  Federal  government  follow  In  Wash- 
ington and  which  I  believe  should  be  con- 
sidered by  local  and  state  ofBclals. 

1.  Encourage  the  peaceful  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights,  regardless  of  how  un- 
popular the  cause.  Merely  to  tolerate  free- 
dom  of   expression   Is   not    good    enough. 

We  believe  It  Is  appropriate  to  establish 
an  atmosphere  in  which  citizens  want  to 
express  themselves  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 

And  to  make  sure  that  persons  wishing 
to  conduct  a  demonstration  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt;  that  in  questionable 
situations  it  Is  always  wiser  to  offer  a  little 
more  freedom  than  a  little  less. 

2.  Realize  that  most  large  political 
demonstrations  may  entail  a  certain  amount 
of  inconvenience  to  local  residents,  may  Im- 
pose additional  expenses  on  local  taxpayers, 
and  may  engender  widespread  community 
hostility  to  demonstrators. 

Traffic  mav  have  to  be  rerouted.  Side- 
walks may  become  crowded.  Police  and 
health  officials  may  have  to  leave  their  nor- 
mal routine.  Additional  manpower  may  have 
to  be  emploved. 

Because  the  police  have  the  primary  gov- 
ernment obligation  of  Insuring  an  orderly 
demonstration,  perhaps  a  few  words  of 
guidance  axe  In  order. 

Police  should  remember  that  they  are 
professional  law  enforcement  personnel  who 
should  not  be  swayed  by  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  views  expressed  by  the 
demonstrators. 

They  should  be  sensitive  to  and  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  persons  emotional- 
ly Involved  In  a  demonstration  do  not  al- 
ways behave  In  a  normal  fashion. 

if  arrests  must  be  made,  they  should  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  force 
needed  to  restore  order. 

We  have  found  In  Washington  that  the 
key  to  a  successful  demonstration  Is  careful 
preparation  and  extended  negotiations  with 
the  demonstrators. 

When  both  the  local  government  and  the 
demonstrators  attempt  to  understand  the 
problems  that  each  side  faces,  the  problems 
tend  to  be  solved  quickly  In  an  atmosphere 
of  compromise. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  a  sizeable  coat  In 
terms  of  manpower  and  money.  But  we  think 
that  this  should  be  a  cost  that  a  local  com- 
munity la  more  than  willing  to  absorb  as  the 
price  of  being  part  of  a  free  rerpubllc. 

Given  our  times,  we  cannot  expect  political 
demonstrations  to  be  conducted  like  prayer 
meetings.  We  must  expect  language  which 
may  Incite  hostility  or  may  be  obecene. 

This  Is  because  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
tects all  of  us.  Including  men  and  women 
who  choose  to  be  unruly,  unreasonable,  and 
Impolite. 

On  the  other  hand,  residents  of  local  com- 
munities have  rights,  rights  which  should 
not  be  seriously  Impaired. 

Businessmen  must  be  able  to  conduct  their 
affairs.  Schools  and  municipal  services  must 
be  provided.  The  ordinary  life  and  commerce 
of  a  city  must  be  allowed  to  function  effec- 
tively. .  , 

I  reject  the  notion  that  persons  exercising 
freedom  of  speech  have  a  right  to  shut  down 
a  community  any  more  than  a  community 
has  a  right  to  keep  out  demonstrators. 

But  this  leaves  several  difficult  problem 
areas  still  unresolved.  Generally,  these  are 
cases  where  public  officials  have  good  reason 
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to  believe  tliere  may  be  violence  perpetrated 
by  the  demonstrators  or  against  them. 

Because  local  officials  have  the  obligation 
of  protecting  the  demonstrators  and  the 
community,  certain  limitations  may  be  In 
order  on  how  and  where  the  demonstration 
Is  conducted. 

Most  of  these  problems  come  down  to 
case-by-case  decisions,  frequently  made  un- 
der extreme  pressures  of  time.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  hard  and  fast  rules.  Local  of- 
ficials should  be  familiar  enough  with  their 
own  communities  to  work  out  acceptable 
compromises. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  the  courts  as 
a  last  recourse  for  either  side.  But  Judges 
are  hardly  In  a  better  position  to  make  law 
enforcement  decisions  than  are  reasonable 
and  responsible  city  officials. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

In  recent  months  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  exercise  their  rights  of  free 
speech  and  peaceable  assembly. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  now  fur- 
nished to  the  Senate  a  voluminous  report  on 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  and  the  steps 
we  have  taken  to  protect  and  confirm  the 
First  Amendment  rights. 

I  think  you  will  find  the  report  encourag- 
ing and  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  It 
matches  performance  to  the  promise  offered 
by  President  Nixon  when  he  said: 

'Peaceful  protest  Is  part  of  the  American 
tradition.  The  right  to  dissent  Is  a  force 
for  change,  but  It  Is  the  right  to  disagree, 
not  the  right  to  disobey  laws. 

"So  let  us  have  order  In  America — not  the 
order  that  suppresses  dissent  and  discour- 
ages ch.ange,  but  the  order  that  guarantees 
the  right  to  dissent  and  provides  the  basis 
for  peaceful  change." 


REPORT  ON  TEXAS  TORNADO 
DISASTERS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
Senators  may  be  kept  well  informed  of 
Federal  activities  in  regard  to  the  tor- 
nado disasters  earlier  this  year  in  Lub- 
bock and  the  Panhandle  of  west  Texas, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  updated  report  on  such 
activities  which  I  have  recently  received 
from  George  A.  Lincoln.  Director  of  the 
OfiQce  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Activtties  in  Texas  Major  Disaster, 
DECL.ARED  Mat  13.  1970 

On  May  13,  1970.  President  Nlxon  declared 
a  "major  disaster"  for  Texas  as  a  result  of 
the  tornadoes  and  windstorm  April  17  In 
the  Panhandle-South  Plains  area  of  the  State 
and  the  devastating  tornado  May  11  In  Lub- 
bock. This  declaration  was  amended  June 
26  to  Include  Hays  County  because  of  flood 
damage  In  San  Marcos  April  15.  This  special 
report  covers  some  of  the  principal  relief 
and  recovery  actions  by  Federal  agencies 
under  Public  Law  81-875  and  other  authori- 
ties, during  the  first  month  after  the  Presi- 
dential declaration.  (It  does  not.  therefore, 
Include  actions  In  response  to  the  San  Mar- 
cos flooding.) 

Under  recently  adopted  procedures,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  Is  respon- 
sible for  allocating  from  the  President's  dis- 
aster relief  f-unds  whatever  amounts  may 
be  required  for  a  particular  "major  disas- 
ter." Thus  far,  (2  million  has  been  ear- 
marked for  assistance  in  the  tornado-strick- 
en area — the  counties  of  Briscoe,  Cochran, 
Donley.  Gray.  Hale.  Hockley,  Lamb.  Lub- 
bock. Parmer,  and  Swisher. 

These  funds  are  to  be  obligated  for  proj- 


ect applications  submitted  by  the  State  or 
by  local  governments  and  approved  by  the 
OEP  Regional  Office  for  debris  clearance, 
protective  and  health  measures,  road  and 
bridge  repair,  tempwrary  housing,  and  repair 
of  public  facilities  and  utilities.  Project  ap- 
plications may  be  submitted  up  to  90  days 
after  the  disaster  declaration.  Funds  are  also 
vised  to  reimburse  other  Federal  agencies  for 
work  performed  under  mission  assignments 
from  OEP.  To  provide  unemployment  com- 
pensatloa  lor  disaster  victims,  OEP  has  ad- 
vanced $250,000  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Most  of  the  work  necessitated  by  the  April 
17  disaster  is  being  carried  out  through 
supplemental  Federal  assistance  of  this  kind. 
The  May  11  disaster  In  Lubbock  has  re- 
quired considerably  greater  aid,  especially 
In  housing. 

In  Lubbock,  OEP  promptly  established  a 
disaster  field  office  at  1420  Texas  Street, 
under  OEP  Region  5  Director  George  Hast- 
ings, to  coordinate  Federal  agencies'  efforts. 
Two  "one-stop  centers,"  where  Information 
could  be  obtained  on  all  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance programs,  were  also  set  up — at  the 
Ml  Caslta  Nortieast  Community  Center, 
2420  E.  Ersklne  Street,  and  at  the  Guadalupe 
Center,  First  Street  and  Avenue  P — each 
with  an  OEP  official  In  charge. 

Th  centers  were  publicized.  In  English  and 
Spanish,  through  newspapers,  radio,  pam- 
phlets distributed  at  churches,  and  loud- 
speakers In  cars,  to  reach  all  disaster  victims. 
Also,  a  90-mlnute  telecast  over  KCBD-TV, 
featuring  Representative  George  H.  Mahon 
of  Lubbock  and  George  Grace,  head  of 
OEP's  Field  Operations  Office,  was  viewed  by 
an  estimated  10.000  persons;  the  program 
was  taped  and  translated  Into  Spanish  for 
rebroadcast  by  radio. 

A  Red  Cross  survey  of  the  destruction  in 
Lubbock  reported  540  dwellings  and  house 
trailers  destroyed.  519  with  major  damage, 
and  764  with  minor  damage.  Some  2,500  per- 
sons were  given  emergency  shelter  In  the 
city's  Colosseum  through  May  18,  when  the 
shelter  was  closed.  Meanwhile,  temporary 
housing  was  made  available  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Veterans  Administration.  Much  of 
this  was  represented  by  a  vacant  HUD-owned 
housing  project.  HUD  placed  309  families  Im- 
mediately after  the  declaration,  had  387 
units  ready  for  occupancy  on  May  14.  and 
had  turned  over  543  properties  to  the  city  by 
May  17.  By  May  15,  VA  had  delivered  38 
properties,  with  18  more  repaired  and  avail- 
able. The  combined  figures  from  both  agen- 
cies as  of  June  8  showed  774  units  available, 
700  of  them  turned  over  to  the  city.  666  oc- 
cupied. 74  still  under  repair;  only  30  appli- 
cations were  pending.  At  the  request  of  the 
vlctlm-occupants,  some  units  were  made 
available  before  they  could  be  brought  up  to 
satlsfactTv  condition;  repairs  on  these  were 

continued  after  occupancy.  

The  rental  policy  agreed  upon  by  HUD 
and  OEP  provided  rent-free  occupancy  for 
the  first  three  months,  with  monthly  charges 
thereafter  (for  the  remainder  of  the  first 
vear  after  the  declaration)  ranging  from  $45 
to  $60,  depending  on  number  of  bedrooms. 
Occupants  pay  for  utilities  and  refuse-col- 
lection. In  hardship  cases,  rentals  and  other 
charges  can  be  adjusted. 

Homeowners  and  businessmen  whose  prop- 
erties were  damaged  In  these  disasters  can 
obtain  long-term  low-Interest  loans  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  under  Its 
own  authority.  SBA  declared  a  disaster  loan 
area  for  western  Texas  on  April  18,  as  well  as 
another  for  Zapata  County  after  a  May  24 
tornado  and  one  for  Hays  County  because  of 
the  May  15  San  Marcos  flooding.  SBA  offlcea 
were  quickly  opened  In  Plalnvlew  and  Claren- 
don, after  the  April  tornadoes.  In  addition  to 
Lubbock. 

Because  so  many  of  the  victims  of  the  Lub- 
bock tornado  were  Mexican-Americans,  spe- 
cial efforts  were  made  to  assure  observance 


of  civil  rights.  An  OEP  compliance  team,  sent 
to  Lubbock,  worked  closely  with  the  White 
House  Staff,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  the  Spanish- 
Speaking,  the  Labor  Department's  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  and.  locally, 
several  Mexican-American  leaders.  Mayor 
James  Granberry's  1 1  -member  advisory  com- 
mittee on  rehabilitation,  and  the  Disaster 
Legal  Assistance  Project.  Matters  of  princi- 
pal concern  to  the  team  were  employment, 
housing,  transportation,  legal  services,  In- 
siu-ance.  and  land  ownership.  As  of  May  25, 
legal  assistance  cases  undertaken  by  the  Dla- 
aster  Project  of  the  Lubbock  County  Bar 
Association  and  the  legal  aid  society  num- 
bered 135. 

Because  the  OEP  compliance  team  waa 
concerned  with  so  many  post-disaster  as- 
pects. It  served  as  a  catalvst  in  determining 
available  assistance.  It  helped,  for  example. 
In  obtaining  additional  slots  for  the  Labor 
Department's  local  Neighborhood  TouUa 
Corps  and  "Operation  Mainstream"  projects. 

The  team's  "Civil  Rights  Compliance  Re- 
port Re  Tornado  Disaster  In  Lubbock.  Texas," 
submitted  on  June  9.  Is  especially  useful  as  a 
study  of  the  early  stages  of  Federal  assistance. 
It  Is  therefore  appended  to  this  report. 

OEP  has  also  undertaken  a  case  study  of 
Federal  efforts  In  providing  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals In  the  Lubbock  disaster  (especially 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  91-79) ,  to  de- 
termine better  ways  of  helping  to  meet  hu- 
man needs  In  future  disasters. 


INNOVATIONS  IN  INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  so  much  "bad"  about  the  State  of  In- 
dian education  that  we  do  not  always 
give  proper  attention  or  credit  to  those 
individuals  and  programs  which  are  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  slow  but 
important  improvements  that  are  being 
made. 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Christensen.  an  Indian 
leader  in  Minnesota  and  a  stafif  member 
of  the  Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educa- 
tional Laboratory,  took  a  look  at  some 
of  the  innovations  in  Indian  education 
in  a  speech  this  spring  before  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Minnesota.  The 
league  itself  has  been  one  of  the  Indian's 
most  consistent  advocates  in  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Christensen  pointed  out  three 
categories  in  which  innovations  have 
taken  place:  First,  nationally,  at  the 
Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation;  second,  region- 
ally, at  the  demonstration  classrooms  on 
the  Red  Lake  Reservation  in  Minnesota; 
and.  third,  statewide,  the  progress  being 
made  under  the  guidance  of  Minnesota's 
director  of  Indian  education,  Mr.  Will 
An  tell. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done. 
nationally,  regionally,  statewide,  and  lo- 
cally, I  am  proud  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  Mirmesota.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mrs.  Christensen's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Innovations  in  Indian  Education 
(Talk  given  at  League  of  Women  Voters  of 

Minnesota  Biennial  Council  Meeting,  April 

15.  1970,  by  Rosemary  Christensen) 

It  Is  such  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  at 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  Biennial  Coun- 
cil meeting.  The  League  holds  a  special  place 
In  my  esteem  for  the  outstanding  work  done 
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tn  the  area  of  Indian  affairs.  This  Is  not  to 
slight  other  equally  Important  League  Inter- 
ests Ulustrated  by  the  booklet  I  recently  re- 
ceived entitled  "Equality  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity" (a  verv  timely  work  indeed!) .  The 
League  holds  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a 
hard-working,  fair,  responsible  organization. 
The  research  behind  each  League  publication 
speaks  for  Itself  and  deserves  everyman's  ad- 
miration. Perhaps  I  should  say  open- 
mouthed  admiration  when  it  Is  added  that 
all  the  work  is  volunteer. 

But  my  special  appreciation  Is  expressed 
for  such  works  as  Indians  in  ^tinnesota  and 
Indiana  in  Minneapolis.  Well -researched 
documents  on  Minnesota  and  Minneapolis 
Indians  are  a  scarcity,  and  we  have  the 
League  to  thank  for  those  statistics  that  are 
avaUable  in  the  afore-mentloned  documents. 
I  have  heard  these  publications  quoted  from 
Albuquerque  to  Washington,  D.C.— from  the 
NCAI  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Educction.  I  am.  of  course,  eagerly  awaiting 
the  soon-to-be-ready  updated  League  publi- 
cation on  the  Minnesota  Indian. 

My  remarks  here  tonight  are  entitled  In- 
novations in  Indian  education.  The  word 
•innovation"  Is  heavUy  used  at  the  moment 
and  perhaps  overused  or  misused  in  some  In- 
stances But  m  looking  at  the  word  Itself.  It 
means,  according  to  Webster's,  the  Introduc- 
tion of  something  new— a  new  Idea,  method, 
or  device— to  make  change.  And  In  looking 
at  the  statistics  available  on  Indian  educa- 
tion a  change  is  necessary. 

Accordinglv  to  Senate  subcommittee  find- 
ings, the  number  of  suicides  and  alcoholics 
among  the  native  population  has  increased. 
Adolescent  suicide  rat«s  on  the  Qulnault 
Reservation  In  the  state  of  Washington  and 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  In  Idaho  are  termed 
of  "epidemic  proportions."  In  South  Dakota 
suicide  attempt  rates  are  more  than  twice 
the  national  average.  The  drop-out  rate 
everyone  knows  about,  and  though  It  changes 
numerically  from  region  to  region,  the  over- 
all average  In  both  the  drop-out  and  suicide 
rate  Is  a  national  disgrace— or  as  the  sub- 
committee entitled  their  report:  "Indian 
Education:  A  National  Tragedy— A  National 
Challenge." 

In  discussing  innovations.  I  have  placed 
them  m  three  categories : 

1.  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  In 
Arizona  (as  a  national  famous  example): 

2.  Red  Lake  classrooms  and  the  regional 
laboratories  (as  a  regional  example); 

3.  Leadership  provided  by  the  Director  of 
Indian  Education  In  Minnesota  (as  a  state 
example). 

The  first  area:  The  Rotigh  Rock  Demon- 
stration School  is.  of  course,  nationally 
known.  Dillon  Platero,  the  Navaho  director 
of  Rough  Rock,  cites  three  Innovative  ap- 
proaches at  his  school : 

1  The  first  and  most  Important — The 
school  Is  controUed  by  the  community.  The 
school  board  Ls  aU  Navaho— the  director  Is 
Navaho:  decisions  are  made  and  carried  out 
by  the  Navaho  people. 

2.  The  Navaho  Curriculum  Center — Here 
books  and  materials  are  prepared  for  use  In 
the  school's  curricula.  These  Items  reflect 
Navaho  culture  through  music,  stories,  and 
folkways  of  the  people— a  recent  publica- 
tion Is  biographies  of  famous  Navahos.  I  saw 
a  copy  of  this  book;  It's  beautifully  Illus- 
trated. Interestingly  written,  and  any  child 
would  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  forebears  in 
this  way.  Additional  materials  being  prepared 
are  permeated  with  the  Navaho  culture.  The 
very  stories  used  are  tradlUonal  Navaho 
stories.  The  heroes  have  Navaho  names  and 
the  Illustrations  look  like  Navaho  people — 
past  and  present.  The  writing  Is  currenUy  be- 
ing done  by  Navaho  writers.  The  language  of 
the  people  Is  used  to  teach  the  younger 
children,  and  English  U  taught  as  a  second 
language. 

3.  The  third  area  Is  the  cultural  Input  at 
Rough    Rock — When    you    visit    the    Rough 
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Rock  School.  Its  very  apparent  you  re  In 
Navaho  countrv  Famous  Navaho  legends  and 
paintings  are  on  the  walls.  Navaho  women 
I  usually  traditionally  dressed  ;ind  sometimes 
carrying  babies  on  cradleboards  i  are  in  the 
classrooms,  dorms,  and  on  the  grounds.  Ut- 
ile girls  are  busily  learning  to  weave  Navaho 
rugs  in  the  cUissrooms  during  their  free 
time.  The  children  are  taught  In  Navaho 
with  Navaho  teachers  in  the  beginning  grades. 
And  as  mentioned  above.  cvirrlcuUim  ma- 
terials reflect  Navaho  folkways  and  culture. 
Mr  Platero  sums  It  all  up  by  saying.  "The 
>=chool  belongs  to  the  DINE  (the  people), 
and  its  an  Integral  part  of  the  community." 
He  added  that  the  school  Ls  used  as  a  com- 
munity center — for  recreation — and  the 
school  is  now  exploring  the  possibility  of 
working  with  the  conamunlty  in  building 
houses,  etc. 

In  the  second  example  mentioned,  the  Red 
Lake  classrooms  numbering  seven  on  the 
Red  Lake  Indians  Reservation,  are  under  the 
ausplce.i  of  a  reglon-il  laboratory.  There  are 
15  laboratories  scattered  around  the  coun- 
try funded  in  the  most  part  by  OE  and  de- 
voted to  Educational  Research.  Of  the  fif- 
teen, four  have  programs  in  Indian  Educa- 
tion This  region  comprising  five  states — 
\Vlfcon.Mn.  MinnesoUi.  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, and  Iowa— Is  served  by  UMREL. 

UMREL'8  program  Is,  In  brief,  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  and  decision  rules  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  scientifically  proven 
principles  of  behavior  to  be  applied  in  school 
environments.  Much  of  educational  research 
in  the  past  has  lacked  the  developmental 
work  which  is  necessary  for  effective  use. 
Thus  UMREL  Is  examining  each  step  care- 
fully on  the  basis  that  the  behaviors  of  all 
persons  In  the  school  environment  must 
contribute  to  the  desired  behavior  changes 
in  the  student. 

The  Red  Lake  demonstration  classrooms 
were  begun  In  April  of  1969.  Training  pro- 
grams for  teachers  and  aides  were  devised 
and  used  on  the  Red  Lake  site  as  well  as 
the  St.  Stephens  school  In  Minneapolis. 
Based  on  educational  and  psychological  re- 
search on  the  ways  children  learn,  these 
classrooms  are  arranged  to  provide  the  best 
possible  learning  environment  for  the  stu- 
dents. Put  very  simply,  research  findings 
show  children  iearn  best  when  learning  Is 
reinforced  with  pleasant  consequences. 
Classrooms  are  arranged  with  this  In  mind. 
Two  areas  are  defined  In  such  a  classroom: 
task  area,  or  work  area,  and  the  reinforce- 
ment area.  All  Instruction  Is  individualized 
to  the  student,  and  every  lesson  Is  prepared 
m  sequences  every  child  can  handle  taking 
into  account  Individual  differences  and 
abilities. 

The  chUdren  were  first  tested  to  establish 
their  starting  performance  level.  Then  the 
teacher  gives  them  Individually  prescribed 
lessons  Each  child  works  Independently  at 
his  own  speed.  When  he  finishes  the  lesson, 
he  takes  his  paper  to  the  teacher-aide  who 
checks  and  records  his  work.  If  the  work  Is 
okay,  he  chooses  an  Interesting  activity  from 
several  pictured  on  the  RE  menu. 

After  he  chooses  an  activity  (give  ex- 
amples) ,  he  goes  to  the  RE  area,  (separated 
from  the  task  area  by  a  screen) .  engages  In 
the  chosen  activity  for  several  minutes,  and 
is  then  directed  by  the  aide  to  go  back  to 
the  task  area  for  further  tasks.  Under  this 
type  of  classroom,  all  children  receive  pleas- 
ant consequences  for  doing  classroom  work— 
they  are  successful- they  compete  only 
against  their  own  past  performance  as  they 
work  Independently  on  tasks.  Careful  rec- 
ords are  kept  to  provide  teacher,  parent,  and 
the  child  clear  and  precise  information  on 
how  he  Is  doing  In  the  classroom.  Record 
keeping  Is  In  the  form  of  a  data  sheet  called 
the  PPDF  (Pupil  Performance  Data  Form). 
Detailed  data  on  lessons,  performance  time, 
RE  events  can  be  kept  on  this  form.  The 
PPDP  Is  a  form  designed  for  computer  use. 


The  lab  has  plans  for  computer  use  that  are 
very  exciting:  but  since  I  have  seen  the  com- 
puter In  operation  only  once,  I  cannot  speak 
knowledgeably  of  that  part  of  the  program. 
The  third  example,  as  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously, is  at  the  state  level.  We  are  very  fortu- 
nate here  In  Minnesota  to  have  a  state  direc- 
tor of  Indian  Education.  Under  his  leader- 
ship many  exciting  things  are  happening  on 
the  Indian  scene;  such  as:  Teacher-training 
workshops  are  planned  for  the  summer  ses- 
sions  of    1970.   These   sessions   will    provide 
knowledge  of  Chippewa  and  Sioux  history, 
culture,  and  values;  also  the  social,  economic, 
political,  and  educational  aspects  of  contem- 
porary Indian  affairs.  They  will  provide  the 
opportunity  to  develop  skills  to  bring  the  his- 
tory and  culture  into  the  content  of  the  cur- 
riculum, to  IdenUfy  and  use  In  classroom 
activities,  valid  resources  of  Indian  culture 
and  history.  This  vrtll  be  done  by  interaction 
with  Indian  lecturers,  Indian  teachers,  In- 
dian professional  people,  plus  valid  records 
of  Indian  history,  culture,  and  Indian  life 
styles.  Tribal  officers,  Indian  leaders,  and  In- 
dian people  who  are  spokesmen  for  the  In- 
dian   world   will   also   contribute.   In   brief, 
these  workshops,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
director  of  Indian  education  and  the  Min- 
nesota   Indian    Education    Committee,    will 
provide   Input   to   teachers    that   should    be 
provided  (and  are  not)   by  the  colleges  and 
universities  In  their  pre-servlce  and  Inservlce 
sessions. 

Another  exciting  aspect  of  Indian  educa- 
tion m  Minnesota  today  Is  what  Is  happening 
or  what  may  happen  at  several  of  the  pre- 
dominantly Indian  schools  In  the  state.  The 
Idea  Is  to  take  the  above  two  examples — na- 
tional and  regional — and  combine  these  two 
Innovations  to  make  a  third  change;  that  is, 
to  take  the  educational  and  psychological  re- 
search on  the  ways  children  learn— Incorpo- 
rate Into  this  the  Indian  Imput  with  Indian 
leadership  and  Indian  participation  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Rough  Rock  example.  This,  ;n 
my  opinion.  Is  truly  Innovative — to  use  the 
behavioral  framework  as  the  base  of  the 
school  operation  with  Indian  Imput  reflected 
in  the  curriculum  In  the  form  of  Indian  his- 
tory, language,  and  especially  prepared  units 
of  study  on  many  aspects  of  Indian  culture. 
This  could  be  reflected  In  the  teaching  of 
basic  skills  in  phy.  ed.,  home  ec. — the  poe- 
slbllltles  are  endless. 

This  last  example  Is  still  In  the  planning 
stage  so  I  hesitate  to  speak  about  It,  but 
things  are  happening  In  Indian  education  In 
Minnesota  today. 

Indians  are  pushing  for  1)  better  text- 
books: that  Is,  books  that  are  historically 
accurate  for  all  peoples:  2)  more  realistic 
teacher-training  methods  to  be  Incorporated 
into  colleges  and  universities;  3)  a  wider 
spectrum  of  human  knowledge  to  be  reached 
in  all  schools  today,  not  just  Indian  schools 
or  minority  population  schools;  but  all  kids 
should  learn  about  Indians  and  other  peo- 
ples— the  contributions  to  this  country — the 
other  side  of  the  history  coin  should  be  In  all 
the  books  children  read.  Kids  will  grow  up 
Into  adults,  and  adults  will  continue  to  look 
with  misgivings,  suspicion,  and  downright 
hate  at  someone  different  than  he  In  life 
style,  values,  color,  and  ethic  background  If 
this  Information  Is  not  part  of  the  school 
cunrlculimi.  If  we  are  to  live  together — let  tw 
learn  together. 


CREDIBILITY  GAP  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
months  of  May  and  June  are  tradition- 
ally devoted  to  resounding — and  too 
often  empty — oratory  on  the  part  of 
politicians,  educators,  and  other  public 
figures.  Our  youth  are  bombarded  with 
the  sounds  of  challenge  as  they  embark 
upon  new  adventures  within  the  formal 
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educational  structure  or  the  practical 
world  of  day-to-day  occupations.  Too  of- 
ten, however,  these  speakers  lack  cred- 
ibility as  the  young  compare  their  words 
with  their  actions  in  everyday  life. 

This  enormous  credibility  gap  is  at 
the  heart  of  our  current  educational  ana 


relevance  to  those  who  choose  to  devote 
their  Uves  to  public  service.  I  commend 
Mr.  Nader's  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


political  crisis.  Both  sides  know  this— and  as  follows : 
both  share  the  responsibility.  Yet,  in  the 
end,  it  is  those  who  sound  the  noble 
tone — and  painfully  fail  to  observe  it — 
that  must  shoulder  the  greater  burden. 
These  failures,  no  doubt,  are  often  in- 
advertent— many  times  they  are  not 
failures  at  all,  but  lack  of  communica- 
tion— and  occasionally  they  are  the  in- 
ventions of  the  overzealous  and  unin- 
formed. 

Yet  this  lack  of  credibility,  and  lack 
of  meaningful  communication,  whatever 
its  source,  is  an  important  element  of  a 
national  crisis  of  conscience  that  must 
receive  immediate  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion by  those  whose  primary  duty  is  pub- 
lic service.  The  challenge  begs  for  at- 
tention. No  meaningful  view  of  public 
service  and  of  patriotism  can  ignore  the 
tremendous  reservoirs  of  resentment 
among  the  young  minorities,  and  other 
disenfranchised  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  is  time  to  act  in  a  sensitive  and 
perceptive  manner  to  rekindle  hope  and 
involvement  among  those  whose  lot  leads 
them  to  despair.  This  capacity  has  al- 
ways been  the  hallmark  of  our  political 
system.  To  ignore  this  duty  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  disestablishment. 

I  feel  that  we  all  share  this  duty, 
whether  as  public  ofQcials  or  as  citizens. 
And  we  must  all  take  that  one,  large, 
additional  step — make  that  additional 
commitment — that  would  allow  us  to  be 
Judged,  not  solely  by  our  words,  but  by 
our  deeds. 

Following  my  remarks  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
recent  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader  at  Franklin  Pierce  College, 
Rindge,  N.H.,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks.  My  comments  to- 
day are  called  forth  by  certain  ideas 
expressed  in  this  speech. 

On  that  occasion,  I  feel,  there  was 
no  credibility  gap.  Mr.  Nader  has  struck 
a  responsive  chord  among  the  yoimg 
that  deserves  our  attention.  I  do  not 
necessarily  subscribe  to  all  of  the  views 
expressed  in  this  speech;  but  I  do  feel 
that  It  is  a  necessary  document.  Mr. 
Nader's  view  of  citizenship  as  a  duty  to 
question  and  participate  deserves 
thoughtful  and  considerate  response  es- 
pecially as  we  consider  the  unrest  so 
prevalent  among  our  young  people. 

Too  often,  we  have  focused  on  what  is 
wrong  with  our  young  without  taking 
into  account  their  tremendous  concern 
and  high  ideals.  And  we  have  too  often 
underestimated  their  capacity  for  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  that  concern  in 
Judging  our  Institutions  and  policies. 

We  must  remember  that  most  of  our 
young  people  do  not  want  to  see  the 
destruction  of  our  system:  they  earnestly 
seek  its  improvement.  They  lack  leader- 
ship— and  faith  In  their  leaders.  It  is 
this  issue  to  which  Mr.  Nader  addressed 
his  remarks.  These  words  have  a  special 
relevance  to  the  college  graduates  that 
he  addressed;  and  they  have  a  special 


Impkomptu  Remarks  by  Ralph  Nader  at  the 
Frankxxn  Pierce  College  Commencement 

The  world  that  you  will  enter  In  as  citizens 
is  one  which  wUl  span  the  years  conforming 
to  your  careers — one  that  will  extend  into  the 
twenty-first  century.  The  changes  in  the  next 
45  years  will  dwarf  In  all  dimensions  the 
rapid  pace  of  change  we  scarcely  began  to  un- 
derstand and  respond  to  in  the  past  genera- 
tion. The  Planet  earth  Is  finally  beginning  to 
be  seen  as  a  finite,  eminently  exploitable 
structure  in  which  three  and  one-half  billion 
people  now  live  and  perhaps  some  seven  bil- 
lion vrtU  be  living  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  view  of  the  planet  as  a  concrete  embodi- 
ment of  the  finlteness  of  man  and  everythmg 
that  binds  him  to  his  fellow  man,  has  not 
long  been  a  secular  view.  The  humility  it 
brings,  the  awareness  It  develops,  the  sensi- 
tivity It  creates,  is  primarily  a  hopeful  sign. 
But  while  we  are  confronted  with  overwhelm- 
ing forces  and  complexities,  while  we  see  man 
Increasingly  delegate  his  responsibilities  and 
his  actions  to  institutions  and  to  machines, 
perhaps  we  can  once  again  recognize  that 
basic  to  all  our  hopes  and  progress  is  the  in- 
dividual human  being  and  the  relltmce  on 
that  human  being  to  make  his  contribu- 
tions .  .  .  however  modest  .  .  .  however 
grand  ...  to  the  earthly  design. 

There  are  many  skills  that  are  said  to  be 
developed  In  a  formal  educational  structure. 
Many  areas  of  substance  .  .  .  areas  of  tech- 
nique. I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  number  of 
major  characteristics  that  will  never  be  de- 
veloped even  partially  in  a  formal  educational 
structure  unless  they  are  linked  with  the 
longevity  of  individual  concern  and  self-re- 
newal. TTie  first  Is  sensiUvity— a  development 
of  sensitivity  that  ranges  from  the  aesthetic 
to  the  ability  of  one  to  empathize  the  prob- 
lems of  others  who  live  In  less  than  healthful 
or  adequate  conditions. 

The  Increasing  difficulty  or  inability,  to 
sensitize  ourselves  to  those  in  our  midst, 
those  who  are  suffering  from  severe  malnu- 
trition .  .  .  poverty  .  .  .  those  who  are  suf- 
fering from  the  serfdom  of  technology  .  .  . 
those  who  are  suffermg  from  being  sent 
abroad  to  engage  In  deeds  whose  only  nobility 
is  in  the  semantics  that  are  given  to  describe 
them  .  .  .  the  lack  of  sensitivity  toward  the 
young  .  .  .  the  exceptional  lack  of  sensitivity 
towards  the  very  old  .  .  .  is  the  bedrock  on 
which  despair  and  rage  are  built.  The  con- 
stant driving  to  engage  ourselves  and  expose 
ourselves  to  the  phenomena,  to  the  feelings 
and  to  the  facts  so  that  we  can  Increasingly 
sensitize  ourselves  to  these  problems  .  .  .  must 
become  part  of  the  human  condition. 

More  and  more  we  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly removed  from  the  problems  of  our  fel- 
low man.  They  are  only  brought  to  our  at- 
tention In  rather  cool,  impersonal  statistics 
or  short  media  developments  and  as  a  result, 
we  can  become  Insensitive  to  the  point  of 
cruelty  qtilte  beyond  our  willingness  to  ex- 
press those  unfortunate  traits.  A  nation 
which  can  generate  mass  pathos  and  concern 
for  a  dog  that  has  fallen  down  a  well  but  on 
the  other  hand  can  view  with  historic  In- 
sensltlvlty  the  starvation  deaths  of  two  mil- 
lion human  beings  In  Biafra  Illustrates  this 
enormous  gap  between  our  presumed  stature 
as  human  beings  caring  for  others  and  the 
environment  that  reduces  us  to  these  levels 
of  priorities. 

Beyond  sensitivity  one  can  build  and 
suggest  many  remedies.  But  perception  can 
be  seen  as  a  more  Intellectuallzed  extension 
of  sensitivity,  and  analysis  can  be  seen  as 


a  more  precise  and  scientific  extension  of 
I)erceptlon.  Perception  Is  what  we  so  badly 
need  .  .  .  the  ability  to  perceive  that  which  is 
before  us  clearly,  candidly,  unequivocally.  A 
major  current  illustration  of  our  inability  to 
perceive  that  the  destruction  of  our  en- 
vironment here  at  home,  of  air,  water,  and 
soil,  purity.  Is  a  form  and  a  ver>-  pervasively 
massive  form,  of  environmental  violence. 
In  our  inability  to  view  this  environmental 
destruction  with  Its  abusive  replay  on  man 
and  on  unborn  generations  illustrates  the 
ability  which  certain  forces,  who  do  not 
wish  that  this  perception  be  widespread, 
the  ability  for  them  to  succeed  In  dulling 
and  diverting  and  depreciating  the  proper 
intensity  of  reaction. 

A  nation  which  can  sentence  a  breaker 
Into  a  phone  coin  box  to  a  Jail  term  of  two 
years,  but  can  leave  with  impumty,  with  no 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  no  enactment 
of  other  more  stringently  needed  laws,  thou- 
sands of  plants  and  other  Industrial  pollut- 
ers to  desecrate  and  ravage  and  contaminate 
rivers  and  streams,  lakes,  and  air  and  soils, 
and  of  course,  human  beines,  is  a  nation 
that  Is  exceedingly  perched  on  a  lethally 
hyprocritlcal    double   standard. 

Otir  political  leaders  chide  the  young  .  .  . 
do  not  (they  say)  do  not  justify  the  means 
by  the  ends  .  .  .  you  may  have  a  worthy 
cause  in  your  strivings  for  world  peace  .  .  . 
but  don't  engage  in  these  techniques  that 
disrupt  and  confront.  These  elders  are  justi- 
fying means  and  ends  whose  violence  and 
cruelty  utterly  dwarf  the  objects  of  their 
scorn  and  contempt  In  the  younger  genera- 
tion. What  Is  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  a  Jtis- 
tlficatlon  of  the  means  for  the  end? 

A  justification  of  probably  the  most  mas- 
sive persistent  form  of  violence  ever  In- 
flicted on  a  country  of  comparable  size.  What 
is  the  de  facto,  decades-long  justification  of 
environmental  pollution?  Of  the  destruction 
of  the  very  substance  of  the  patrisi — the 
land,  the  air.  the  water,  other  than  justifying 
the  means  for  the  end?  The  justifications 
were  couched  In  thoughtless  boosterlam — 
"that's  the  price  of  progress,"  "that's  the 
smell  of  the  pxayroll,"  and  other  similar  eaay 
explanations.  What  other  reason  can  be  given 
for  the  massive  illegalities  among  the  prop- 
erties, among  the  corporations,  Eunong  the 
large  unions,  among  government  agencies 
themselves.  In  areas  that  range  from  health 
and  safety  standards  to  open,  democratic 
procedures,  to  the  allocation  of  economic 
resources  to  the  corruption  of  public  officials. 
What  other  reason  can  be  given  than  that 
ours  Is  becoming  endemlcally  a  lawless  so- 
ciety .  .  .  lawless  from  one  end  to  another  .  .  . 
lawiess  in  the  form  of  a  governor  of  a 
southern  state  thumbing  his  nose  at  fed- 
eral law  .  .  .  lawless  In  the  form  of  many 
unions  making  a  mockery  of  the  labor  laws, 
lawiess  in  the  form  of  corporations  bribing 
pu'ilic  Inspection  officials,  undermining  the 
Integrity  of  government,  manipulating  laws 
to  exclude  their  criminal  behavior  from 
criminal  sanctions.  Lawlessness  at  the  top  In- 
evitably breeds  disrespect  from  the  law 
throughout  the  population.  It  becomes  a 
contagion. 

A  society  takes  on  some  of  the  organic 
characteristics  of  a  fish — It  rots  from  the 
head  down.  And  nobody  understands  more 
immediately  the  hypocrisies  and  the  illegali- 
ties and  the  disgraceful  behavior  at  the  top 
than  those  who  receive  their  Impact  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder.  For  memy 
years  we  have  been  engaging  In  a  very  easy 
tribute  to  law  enforcement  officials.  At  the 
same  time  those  In  our  slums  had  a  much 
more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  endemic  and 
institutionalized  corruption  of  significant 
numbers  of  these  very  officials  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  law  .  .  .  corruption  In  the  form 
of  bribery  .  .  .  corruption  in  the  form  of 
Involvement  In  criminal  actUitles  .  .  .  the 
kind  of  corruption  that  Is  now  being  made 
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public  in  New  York  City  and  it^  Pol"^^^°[^f^ 
?vhen  basic  grassroots  enforcement  officials 
Save  su^S^Sd  to  a  degree  where  their  hon- 
est^U^ues  are  intimidated  from  speaking 
out  S  reporting,  from  at^mptlng  to 
change,   then   the   corruption   Is   no   longer 

^^^eVion  'anof'^u^^'to    describe    real- 
UyTegwdless  of  the  symbols,  regardless  of 
whether    reality    comee    In  ^^^'f'J^?'^^, 
ruffhnks    regardless  of  whether  the  acts  are 
comnmted  m  a  slum  or  in  a  corporate  sulte_ 
Perception  is  not  enough;  analysts  Is  neceb 
«n    Man  tends  to  move  toward  change  and 
^rblvlng   conflicts   flrsi    by   sensitivity    and 
t^n   bv   perception   and   finally   by   analy- 
st     ..' which  in  our  system  ^^^^^7  ^^^^^ 
mean  law.  The  complexity  of  our  soci^tj  is 
^ich  that  the  velocity  of  inter-relatlonships 
h^   reached   a  point   of   fantastic   In^nsity 
comp^^  'o  last  century's.  We  now  interact 
^nivelv    unconsciously,   subconsciously.  In- 
^rectlv  with  so  many  forces  impinging  upon 
us  all "  We  are  now  so  Interdependent  that 
mtertependence.  which  can  be  a  source  of 
s^re^h    can  now  be  a  source  of  enormous 
weakness  if  it  is  disrupted.  The  Institution 
That  resolves  the  confiicts.  that  anticipates 
he  problems,  that  establishes  freedom  and 
order    must   be  the  law.  There  Is  no  other 
?;^mut:on  that  is  embedded  with  the  du  > 
constituted  authority  of  the  people  •  •  ■  '" 
am-  clemocracv  that  means  rule  of  the  people 
by' the  people  and  for  the  people  as  a  con- 
tinuous condition. 

^mUysis  meiins  tilling  people  what  the 
facts  are  .  .  .  it  means  analyzing  systems  of 
Dower  It    means    sweeping    aside    the 

kinds  of  facades  that  only  serve  W  cam- 
ouflage injustice,  corruption.  brutalUv,  in- 
action, apithy  or  simply  laziness.  It  means^ 
for  example,  a  recovery  of  the  true  mean  ng 
of  patriotism  which  Isnt  Just  saluting  the 
flag  or  singing  -My  Country  Tls  Of  J^^^ ' 
Patriotism  Involves  deeds.  .'Uid  until  we  be- 
gin to  consider  the  ruining  of  our  envlron- 
me-it  the  suppression  of  rightful  clalrns 

of    minority    group*  .      .  the    Inequities    In 
our  governmental  structures  and  our  rela- 
tionships with  others  in  the  world  as  serious 
challenges   to   patriotism,   meaningfully   de- 
fined   we  will  continue  to  follow  the  emer- 
gence of  new  political  demagogues  who  wave 
the  American  flag  .  .  .  who  disgrace  It^     . 
who  transform  It  into  a  flg  leaf  to  cover  their 
shames  ...  to   cover   their   insensltlvlty   to 
justice         .  to   cover   their  Inability   to  de- 
velop wisdom.  And  until  we  begin  to  take 
theee  s%-mbols  back  to  our  own  embrace  ana 
allv  them  with  our  courses  of  humanity  and 
equity  those  who  would  use  them  for  their 
ow-n  nefarious,  myopic  or  politically  oppor- 
tunistic purposes  will  continue  to  have  them 
bv   their  side,   without   any  claim  of  legit- 
lrn.icy.  for  use  as  mass  diversions  or  brain- 
washings. .     ^.^    .,_„. 
The  overriding  concern  with  Institutions 
should  be  how  we  as  individuals  can  tell  our 
institutions  that  they  are  not  going  to  have 
a  momentum  of  their   own   .   .   .   otherwise 
kn^^T  as   bureaucracy   .       .  that   they   are 
going  to  reflect  Individual  inputs  .      .  that 
fbe    individual    in    these    large    Institutions 
whether  tliev  are  companies  or  government 
agencies    or 'other   organizations,   must    re- 
vert his  rights  ...  and  ^hat  every  person 
who   is   part   of  a   large  organization   must 
have   that    line   drawn    for   himself   beyond 
which  he  will  no  longer  subserve  himself  to 
the    dictates    of    the    organization,    beyond 
which  he  will  say  .  .  .  my  loyalty  to  mankind, 
to  my  society,  to  my  fellow  citizen,  over- 
rides my  loyalty  to  my  organization  and  that 
is  where  I  must  place  my  commitment  ana 
knowledge.    Unless    every    Individual    some- 
where in  his  mind  draws  that  line  ^hen  he 
win  no  longer  simply  take  orders,  when  the 
pressure  point  U  built  up  In  terms  of  public 
hazard  or  public  interest  that  he  must  stake 
his  claim  as  an  individual  .  .  .  unless  every 
individual  has  that  line  drawn  for  himself 
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he   will   have   within   him   a   potenUal  slice 
of  the  Nuremberg  problem, 

\nalvsls  of  institutions  is  in  Its  Infancy. 
We  know  so  little  of  what  goes  on  Ins  We  of 
government,  inside  corporations,  and  inside 
manv  other  large  and  influential  groups^ 
Wha'tever  we  wish  to  develop  in  terms  of  a 
social  design  for  the  future,  f,^^Yof'cUlzeT. 
sponslbiUty  emerges  ...  a  new  k  nd  of  cHlzen. 
ship  a  wurd  which  is  bandied  around  In 

our  civics  books,  in  our  lecturn  rhetoric,  but 
a  word  which  must  mean  a  certain  commit- 
ment of  time,  of  energy,  of  s.acrlfice  on  the 
part  of  each  member  of  the  democracy.  It 
must  mean  a  recognition  that  no  longer  can 
It  be  possible  ...  if  it  ever  was  ..  .  for  a  co  n- 
try  to  call  Itself  democratic  when  the  sup- 
posed democracy  has  only  a  handful  ofcitN 
zens.  No  longer  can  we  expect  to  delegate 
our  citizenship  responsibilities  to  elected  or 
appointed  officials  and  have  it  at  that  No 
oi'Jer  can  we  rationalize  the  problems 
around  us  on  the  basis  that  it's  entirely  due 
to  other  forces  but  not  due  to  our  own  in- 
abilities or  inadequacy  to  participate. 

Responsibility  has  to  be  allocated,  to  be 
sure  In  a  generic  sense  the  people  are  re- 
sponsible, in  a  specific  sense  some  groups  are 
i^re  responsible  than  others  for  \arious 
^nds  of  problems  .  .  .  lawyers  for  our  court 
svstems  doctors  for  the  hoepitals  .   .  • 

politicians  for  our  government  agencies^  .. 
^rporations  for  our  environment  and  mar- 
ketplace   And   while  we   must   never  forget 
the  imf^rtance  of  allocating  responsibility  on 
th^e  shoulders  that  perpetrate  the  problems 
n^he  direct  sense,  and  have  the  greatest 
•ibilitv  to  prevent  them,  or  diminish  them, 
we  must  never  let  that  alKxation  of  respon- 
slblUtv    exempt    us.    as    citizens,    from    the 
necessary  stamma  .  .  .  and  sweaty  .  .  that 
we're   going   to    have   to  develop   if   we   are 
eoing  to  meet  a  generation  of  crisis. 
'   If  the  analvsls  of  our  scientists  and  our 
more    farslght'ed    political    leaders    and    our 
students  and  scholars  Is  correct  .  .  J\^^ 
L  now  approaching  a  term  in  our  history 
when  the  complexity  of  technology  .^.  the 
terrible   allocation  of  our  very   affluent   re- 
sources awav  from  so  many  yawning,  gaping 
hunmn   needs  .  .  .  when    the    Impersonality 
^^on?e%onBiveness  of  large  institutions 
^ws      .  .  when   all  of  these,  by  deferring 
vear  after  vear  the  tending  to  problems  that 
begin  as  small  ones  and  build  up  Into  crisis 
levels         .  can  we  have  anything  other  than 
a  generation  of  new.   bold,  endeavors  and 
commitments?  Can  we  expect  a  repeat  gen- 
erational pattern  to  deal  with  these  critlca 
problems,  or  must  we  expect  a  new  type  of 
human  Involvement,  in  the  local  and  state, 
national  and  International  community? 

It  seems  quite  clear  we  cannot  go  on  sto- 
plv  protesting,  disclosing,  warning,  without 
also  trvlng  to  carve  out  new  and  more  force- 
fi?  involvements  on  t^e  part  of  everybody^ 
No  one  can  be  excused  from  contributing  In 
a  small  or  larger  way  as  a  citizen  outside  his 
^upatlonal  Ldeavor  and  Inside  his  occu- 
pational activities  to  the  betterment  of  the 

society  around  him.  

There  are   two  easy  ways  to  go  through 
Uf.-^ne  is  to  believe  everything,  the  other 
is  to  believe  nothlne-they  both  avoid  thlnk- 
ne  thinking  unlike  reading  Is  very  hard 

work.  Applying  one's  thoughts  to  conc^ 
programs  of  action  Is  even  harder  w°rk.  The 
Tevel  of  stamina  that  Is  necessary  simply  to 
stop  a  slide  toward  disaster  that  proceeds 
?rom  inadvertence  is  very  very  Impressive^ 
And.  that  perhaps  is  what  differentiates  our 
times  from  prior  times  .  .  .  that  wt^tro- 
phes  .  .  .  disaster  .  .  .  disease  .  .  .  lt»J^fy  •  ;• 
destruction  .  .  .  cannot  only  proceed  from 
willful  conspiracies  or  thermonuclear  wars 
thev  now  can  proceed  simply  by  continuing 
■•business  as  usual"  domestically  to  dowhat 
weYe  doing.  There  Is  an  increasing  recognl- 
«on  that  we  can  now  destroy  ourselves 
domestically  and  Inadvertently  becat^  we 
have  unleashed  a  terrifying  technology  that 


U  overwhelming  our  environment,  because 
that  technology  has  not  been  developed  In 
a  balanced  way.  In  a  humane  way.  The  aware- 
ness of  that  power  perhaps  may  bring  us  to 
the  requisite  degree  of  sobriety  relative  to 
the  forces  that  are  In  and  around  us. 

I  think  in  the  last  analysis  the  Issue  Is 
operational  ethics  to  what  extent  can  we  find 
out  what  must  be  done  and  then  set  about  to 
do  It   That  is  a  function  not  only  of  a  sense 
of  injustice,  but  also  a  sense  of  knowledge 
and   analvsis.    And   to   what   extent    are   we 
calling    to    engage    in    these    changing    life 
patterns  ...  the  ways  we  use  our  time  .  .  . 
our  ability  to  engage  in  necessary  controversy 
our  abllitv  to  dissent  .  .  .  our  ability  to 
communicate  'with  our  fellow  citizens  and 
not  proliferate  this  great  gap  between  for- 
mallv  educated  groups  and  the  non-formally 
educated  groups  in  our  country.  All  of  these 
are  going  to  be  very  severe  task  masters  and 
I  wonder  whether  enough   of  the   younger 
generation   Is   up   to   It.   I   wonder   to   what 
extent  most  of  the  campus  concern  Is  only 
a  level  of   indignation  .  .  .  finely  grounded 
that  will  later  begin  to  wither  away  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  day-to-day  demands 
of  occupational  status  sv-mbols  and  the  at- 
trition of  one's  Ideals  which  Is  the  only  true 
sense  of  aging. 

Putting    it    realistically,    those    who    will 
pioneer  will  be  in  the  minority  as  they  al- 
ways have  been.  But  those  who  choose  not 
to  for  their  own  reasons  must  appreciate  and 
observe  that  their  peers  who  will  break  new 
paths  will  require  your  support  ,  .  .  require 
the  support  of  those  who  work  in  conven- 
tional occupations,  carrying  on  some  of  the 
work  of  the  world  as  It  Is  .  .  .  that  they  need 
your  help.  And  when  you  see  your  former  fel- 
low student  move  In  and  begin  undertaking 
the  tough  tasks  of  any  social  pioneer,  let  u« 
hope  that  he  will  have  your  support . . .  your 
knowledge  .  .  .  and  that  you  will  resist  the 
importunities  of  the  deepening  irrationality 
...  the  appeal  of  emotion  ...  the  appeal 
to  false  symbols  of  patriotism  .  .  .  the  manip- 
ulative techniques   which   seem   to  be   get- 
ting more  and  more  effective,  and  that  you 
will   be   continually   developing  your   sensi- 
tivity, vour  perception,  yoiu-  analysis,  your 
concept  of  the  role  of  a  free  individual  Inside 
and  outside  of  Institutions  so  as  to  enlarge 
your     citizen     involvement     and     put     the 
■demos"  back  Into  democracy. 


AIR  TRAVEL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
3  weeks  ago,  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  denounced  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate protection  for  air  travelers  aboard 
America's  airlines.  In  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms.  I  called  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  task  for  treating  air- 
craft security  as  "a  side  line"  interest  of 
that  agency's  assistant  flight  surgeon.  I 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  create  an 
Air  Travel  Protection  Agency  within 
the  FAA,  whose  sole  purpose  would  be 
the  protection  of  persons  and  property 
aboard  aircraft  from  the  skyjackers,  air 
pirates,  and  deranged  persons  who  have 
been  terrorizing  the  flying  public  with 
impunity  up  to  now. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  FAA  announced 
that  it  was  creating  a  special  bureau  to 
concentrate  on  air  travel  security.  WWle 
I  appreciate  the  FAA's  move  off  center 
on  the  matter.  I  remain  skeptical  of  aiiy 
air  protection  effort  that  falls  short  of 
full-time  research  and  development  of 
protection  systems,  full-time  airport  siir- 
veillance.  and  a  full  manpower  comple- 
ment. 
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Last  Thursday,  one  of  my  aides,  Joe 
Fisher,  was  permitted  to  board  United 
Airlines  flight  No.  553  in  Washington, 
carrying  a  large  plastic  bag  filled  with 
gasoline-colored  liquid  in  an  open  leather 
portfolio.  Fisher  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  portfolio's  contents.  Al- 
though the  liquid  was  in  fact  water  col- 
ored with  food  dye,  it  could  easily  have 
been  the  volatile  substance  that  accused 
skyjacker  Arthur  Barkley  carried  aboard 
TWA's  flight  from  Phoneix,  Ariz.,  on 
June  4.  As  soon  as  Fisher  was  permitted 
to  board  the  plane  he  proceeded  the 
dump  the  liquid  in  the  plane's  lavatory 
so  as  not  to  place  passengers  or  crew 
in  any  apprehension  of  danger. 

Mr  President,  we  conducted  this  ex- 
periment to  demonstrate  again  that  the 
airlines  and  airline  employees  are  not  the 
appropriate  persons  to  safeguard  airline 
passengers  from  those  intent  upon  vio- 
lence in  the  air,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  fulltime  police  or  agency  surveil- 
lance and  protection  systems  in  all  of 
the  Nation's  airports  are  a  must. 


attention.  The  need  for  them  increases 
with  each  day.  Will  we  have  to  endure  yet 
another  environmental  disaster  like  the 
Torrey  Canyon  before  we  act'?  Let  us 
move  quickly  to  ratify  these  treaties  be- 
fore another  disaster  strikes. 


THE  BIG  THICKET:  A  MASTERWORK 
OF  NATURE;  CORPUS  CHRISTT 
CALLER-TIMES  CALLS  FOR  SAV- 
ING 


OIL  POLLUTION  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS— n 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  discussed  two  new  treaties  sub- 
mitted recentiy  by  the  President  which 
are  designed  to  curb  oil  spills  on  the 
liigh  seas.  Both  of  these  treaties  would 
serve  to  protect  the  newest  human  right: 
The  right  to  a  clean  and  safe  environ- 
ment. As  basic  as  the  right  to  life  itself, 
this  new  right  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  as  poUution  threatens  to  de- 
stroy the  environment  we  are  all  depend- 
ent on.  Oil  pollution,  although  relatively 
new,  represents  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  this  new  human  right. 

As  larger  and  larger  oil  tankers  are 
developed,  the  threat  of  massive  oil  spUls 
loomis  larger  and  larger.  Tankers  twice 
the  size  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  are  now 
under  construction.  The  potential  for 
disaster  is  enormous.  Despite  the  risks, 
the  major  oil  companies  are  pushing 
ahead  with  plans  to  build  more  and  more 
of  these  supertankers.  Should  just  one 
of  them  ruptiue  off  our  coast,  the  result- 
ing destruction  to  the  environment  would 
overshadow  Santa  Barbara.  The  most 
frightening  fact  about  this  situation  is 
that  we  have  no  effective  means  for 
cleaning  up  oil  spills.  Despite  massive 
research  efforts,  straw  is  still  the  best 
weapon  against  oil. 

In  view  of  the  danger  posed  by  these 
new  tankers,  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
strong  preventive  measures  which  \^^ll 
provide  incentives  to  take  every  precau- 
tion against  accidents.  These  two  new 
treaties  provide  the  needed  incentives. 
One  treaty  would  impose  strict  civil  lia- 
bility upon  the  owner  of  vessels  responsi- 
ble for  pollution  damage  to  coastal  areas, 
regardless  of  the  location  of  the  vessel. 
The  second  treaty  would  empower  the 
United  States  to  take  preventive  action 
against  vessels  on  the  high  seas  which 
threaten  imminent  pollution  danger  to 
American  coasts. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  these  two  treaties  immediate 


Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
field  hearings  were  held  in  Beaumont 
Tex.  on  June  12,  1970,  on  S.  4,  my  bill 
to  establish  a  100.000  acre  Big  Thicket 
National  Park.  This  was  a  most  encour- 
aging move  toward  realization  of  a  long- 
sought  objective  of  many  concerned  citi- 
zens. 

The  hearings,  held  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
cMr  Bible  1,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs were  very  informative  and  they 
demonstrated  the  great  interest  for  pre- 
serving this  beautiful  area  of  Texas. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  Big  Thicket 
and  the  hearings,  written  by  Dr.  Hans  A. 
Suter.  was  published  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times  of  June  21,  1970, 
at  page  2B. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ari:icle,  entitied  "The  Big 
Thicket  ...  A  Masterwork  of  Nature,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE     BIC     THICKET     ...     A     MaSTEEWOBK     OF 

NATtJRE 

(By  Hans  A.  Suter,  Ph.  D.) 
The  establishment  of  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  has  moved  one  more  step  for- 
ward. Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  Introduced  In 
this  session  of  Congress  his  SB  4  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  park  of  at  least 
100,000  acres  In  the  Big  Thicket  area.  The 
heart  of  the  proposed  park  would  be  about  in 
Kountze,  the  county  seat  of  Hardin  County, 
a  small  community  of  some  3.000  people.  26 
miles  north-northwest  of  Beaumont.  On 
June  12,  Sen.  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  parks  and  re- 
creaUon  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  insular  Affairs  conducted  a  hearing  in 
Beaumont  to  determine  public  sentiment  in 
the  area  about  the  park. 

Some  30  persons  offered  testimony  In  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  ^^^  Proposed  p^k^ 
InteresUngly.  all  witnesses  favored  the  Big 
^cket  National  Park.  While  conserv^atlon- 
ists  spoke  strongly  for  aii  ^\^^t,°L^or^^^ 
100.000  acres  (one  proposal  called  for  800.000 
acres  1  vested  Interests  represented  by  the 
mmbe'rlng  Industry  and  the  Texas  Forestry 
Association  favored  a  park  of  only  35,500 
acres  In  nine  disconnected  tracts.  If  our 
f^eral  legislators  arts  attuned  to  public 
^ttoent  and  not  to  short  term  mter«ts 
there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  a  park  of 
at  least  100,000  acres  will  be  established. 

The  original  Big  Thicket  U  a  region 
roughly  bordered  by  the  Sabine  River  on  the 
east  and  the  Brazos  River  on  the  west;  on 
the  north  the  Camlno  Real  (which  today  cor- 
responds to  U.S.  190)  forms  Its  limits  and  to 
th«s  south  the  woodlands  graduaUy  fade 
into  the  grassy  expanses  of  the  coastaJ 
prairies.  This  corresponds  to  an  area  oi  s.s 
mUUon  acres,  once  covered  with  a  dense  for- 
est of  hardwoods  and  pine  trees.  Early  trav- 


ellers avoided  the  Big  Thicket  and  went 
around  It.  The  only  human  traffic  in  the 
region  was  by  Indians,  who  penetrated  the 
forest  In  their  canoes  through  the  creeks, 
bayous  and  rivers  which  meander  through 
the  lush  woods. 

The  Big  Taicket  area  has  been  called  by 
biologists     and     ecoioglsts      "the     biological 
crossroads  of   North  America".  Here  species 
from  the  Appalachians,   the  coastal  plains, 
open  w'xxilands,   and   the   everglades   reach 
the   limits   of   their   ranges,   overlapping   In 
unique  proximity.  Sixty  Inches  of  rain  a  year 
and    the    moist    Gulf   climate    result   In    an 
extraordlnarv  richness  and  diversity  of  plant 
life    Eight   distinct   plant   communities   are 
found-     Upland,    savanna,    beech-magnolia, 
baygall       palmetto-bald      cypress-hardwood. 
bog.    streambank,    and    flood-plain    forest. 
Ntimerous   champion-sized   trees  have  been 
located  in  the  area.  Unfortunately  many  have 
succumbed   to   'progress".   Near  Hardin,  on 
the   road   from   Uberty   to   Livingston,   is   a 
huge  holly  tree,  at  least   130  years  old.  be- 
cause it  was  discovered  and  preserved  when 
the  forest  was  cleared  to  establish  farmland. 
It  Is  the  largest  known  holly  tree  on  the 
American  continent.  The  late  Lance  Rossier. 
the  St.  Francis  of  the  Big  Thicket,  showed  it 
to  me  on  a  trip  through  the  area  some  three 
years  ago.  Aside  from   the  arboreal   wealth 
the  area  Is  rich  In  other  flora  such  as  wild 
orchids  and  Insectlverous  plants. 

Animal  life  also  abounds  and  representa- 
tives of  rare  or  endangered  species  fight  there 
for  survival.  The  nearly  extinct  Ivory-bUled 
woodpecker,  a  crow-size  crested  bird,  was  re- 
cently discovered  to  stUl  grace  the  Impenetra- 
ble Jungle  of  the  Neches  flood  plain.  This  Is 
the  rarest  bird  species  in  North  America,  rarer 
than  the  much  publicized  whooping  crane. 
Only  a  handful  of  pairs  are  known  to  sur- 
vive. 

The  great  diversity  of  species,  both  ani- 
mals and  plants,  makes  for  a  stable  biological 
communltv.  The  redundancy  of  checks  and 
balances  assures  the  permanency  of  such  an 
environment.  This  stabUlty  through  diver- 
sity contrast*  markedly  with  the  fraUty  of 
systems  containing  vast  numbers  of  repre- 
sentatives of  only  one  or  very  few  species. 
A  natural  example  of  such  a  frail  system  la 
the  tundra  of  the  north.  Most  mocern  agri- 
cultural svsiems  are  monocultures  which  sur- 
vive onlv  through  great  expenditure  of  energy 
by  man.  'Where  wovUd  the  cotton  flelds  or 
grain  fields  of  South  Texas  be  without  ferti- 
lizers or  pesticides''  The  same  applies  to  the 
manicured  tree  farms  of  timber-dependent 
Industries. 

Much  of  the  original  Big  Thicket  has  dis- 
appeared. Lumbering  and  agricultural  clear- 
ing have  reduced  the  stands  of  virgin  forest 
to  some  300.000  acres.  And  it  is  estimated  that 
man's  activities  are  consimiing  some  50 
acres  of  untouched  forest  land  per  day.  The 
craving  of  modern  man  for  retreat  from 
urban  life  is  taking  Its  toU  In  the  Big  Thicket 
by  claiming  land  for  weekend  homes  or  smaU 
homesteads. 

Public  land  soon  feels  the  pressure  of  man 
for  outdoor  recreation.  And  outdoor  recrea- 
tion is  not  restricted  to  motcrboating.  water 
skiing  sailing  or  fishing.  National  parks  and 
wilderness  areas  are  the  prime  targets  for 
the  increasing  numbers  of  city  dwellers  who 
search  for  relaxation  In  natural  surround- 
ings It  Is  true  that  man  and  wilderness 
cannot  coexist.  But  wilderness  can  be  pre- 
served to  a  certain  degree  If  the  area  set 
aside  is  large  enough  to  absorb  the  Impact 
of  man.  Designating  as  a  national  park  or 
monument  the  small  disconnected  areas  of 
the  so-called  "strlng-of -pearls"  concept,  the 
Idea  urged  by  vested  limiber  interests,  would 
only  hasten  their  destruction.  Buffer  zones 
and  environmental  corridors,  and  not  off- 
llmlt  signs,  must  be  established  to  lessen 
pubUc  pressures  so  that  generations  yet  un- 
born may  marvel  at  these  masterworks  of 
nature. 
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NEW    METHOD    FOR    PROTECTION 
OP  MINUTEMAN  SILOS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  I'resident,  an  article 
written  by  Orr  Kelly  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  July  6,  1970. 
quoted  Air  Force  oflScials  as  stating  that 
a  new  method  has  been  found  of  provid- 
ing protection  for  our  Minuteman  silos. 

As  a  byproduct  of  the  Air  Force  "hard 
rock"  research  program,  according  to 
tlie  news  report,  it  was  found  that  addi- 
tional concrete  could  be  poured  around 
missile  silos  in  such  a  way  that  the  re- 
sistance of  these  silos  against  attack 
could  be  increased  by  a  factor  of  10.  In 
fact.  Air  Force  oflQcials  were  quoted  as 
predicting  that  this  technique  would  pro- 
duce "substantially  the  same  results"  as 
the  previous  plan  for  boring  silos  in  solid 
rock. 

This  discovery  could  represent  a  far- 
reaching  breakthrough  and  could,  as  the 
writer  of  the  article  suggests,  provide  a 
relatively  inexpensive  alternative  to 
Safeguard  ABM  as  protection  for  our 
land-based  nuclear  deterrent  against 
surprise  attack. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kelly's  article  entitled  "New  Protection 
Pound  for  Minuteman  Silos,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

New   Protection   Focnd   for   MnnnxMAi* 

Silos 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  Air  Force  has  found  out  how  to  make 
Its  existing  Minuteman  missile  force  much 
less  vulnerable  to  a  surprise  attack  by  "hard- 
ening" the  underground  silos  In  which  the 
missiles  now  are  hidden. 

Critics  of  the  Safeguard  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile system  undoubtedly  will  cite  the  new 
technique  as  further  evidence  against  the 
massive  ABM  system. 

Air  Force  officials  said  the  new  "harden- 
ing" technique,  which  Involves  pwurlng  more 
concrete  around  the  existing  slice,  would 
produce  "substantially  the  same  results"  as 
a  now-discarded  plan  for  burying  the  missiles 
In  solid  rock — but  would  be  "singularly  In- 
expensive." 

No  decision  has  yet  been  made  on  whether 
to  harden  all  or  some  of  the  1,054  Minuteman 
sUos,  but  Air  Force  officials  said  the  harden- 
ing technique  Is  one  of  three  methods  under 
consideration  that  might  be  used  to  protect 
the  landbased  missiles  from  surprise  attack. 

The  other  two  methods  Involve  making 
some  of  the  Mlnutemen  mobile— probably 
on  big  trucks  based  on  government-owned 
target  ranges  in  the  Western  desert — or  pro- 
viding close-in,  hard-point  defense  for  the 
missiles  with  special  radars  and  smtl-mlsslle 
missiles. 

STILL     FAVOB    SAITGUARD 

Air  Force  officials  say  they  still  favor  the 
Safeguard  missile  defense  system  because  It 
would  provide  swea  coverage  over  the  missile 
fields  and  would  complicate  the  planning  of 
a  surprise  attack. 

But  one  of  the  major  arguments  in  favor 
of  going  ahead  now  with  Safeguard  has  been 
that  the  Minuteman  force  might  be  vul- 
nerable to  a  surprise  attack  sometime  in  the 
middle  or  late  1970s. 

Opponents  of  Safeguard  may  well  argue 
that  hardening  the  existing  silos  provides  a 
relatively  Inexpensive  alternative  to  Safe- 
guard. 

The  technique  for  hardening  the  silos  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Air  Force's  "hard  rock  pro- 
gram." The  theory  was  that  holes  could  be 
drtlled  In  solid  granite  and  that  a  missile 
burled  In  such  a  hole  could  survive  some 


3,000  f>ounds  per  square  Inch  of  blast  from 
a  nuclear  attack.  This  compares  with  only  300 
pounds  or  less  for  existing  silos. 

The  hard  rock  program  did  not  work  be- 
cause of  geologrlcal  complexities.  An  unex- 
pected fracture  line  In  the  rock,  for  example, 
could  make  a  sUo  much  less  resistant  to 
a  blast  than  had  been  hoped. 

.\DDITION.\L    CONCRETE 

But  In  the  process  of  tests  In  the  hard  rock 
program — most  of  them  conducted  by  the 
Klrtland  Air  Force  Base  Special  Weapons  Cen- 
ter In  Albuquerque.  N.M. — It  was  found  that 
additional  concrete  could  be  placed  In  such 
a  way  as  to  greatly  Increase  the  strength  of 
the  existing  silos. 

During  the  tests,  another  troublesome 
problem  was  solved. 

Air  Force  planners  have  long  been  worried 
that  a  missile  might  be  able  to  survive  the 
blast  of  an  enemy  weapon  but  be  burled 
under  the  dirt  thrown  up  by  the  explosion. 
Now,  new  ways  have  been  found  to  push  the 
dirt  aside  without  letting  It  fall  Into  the 
silo. 

Various  means  of  protecting  the  Minute- 
man  force  have  divided  the  Air  Force  into 
what  one  official  called  "Eissorted  zealots  and 
factions."  But  they  are  all  agreed  that  the 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem has  tended  to  make  the  Minuteman  sys- 
tem, on  which  the  country  has  spent  some 
810  billion,  seem  far  more  vulnerable  than 
It  Is  or  may  become. 

The  mobile  Minuteman  Idea  has  been  re- 
vived In  recent  months  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing I:  Impossible  for  Soviet  planners  to  be 
sure  they  couid  destroy  all  the  Mlnutemen 
in  a  surprise  attack. 

The  most  prominent  method  now  under 
consideration  would  Involve  mounting  the 
60-foot  missile  on  large  trucks  Each  mlsslle- 
truck  crew  would  have  a  choice  of  several 
"garages"  or  shelters.  They  could  hide  In  one 
or  another  and  move  quickly  from  one  to 
another. 

HIGH    COST    crrED 

Gen.  Bruce  K.  HoUoway.  commander  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  told  a  reporter 
for  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  recently  that 
the  mobile  Minuteman  Is  "a  pretty  wild 
scheme  whose  cost  would  be  astronomical." 

"The  way  to  go  mobile  that  makes  sense 
would  be  m  the  air.  The  next  best  way  Is  In 
the  sea,  and  the  least  best  is  land,"  he  said. 

One  high-ranking  Pentagon  official  ac- 
knowledged that  the  mobile  Minuteman 
was  unfxjpular  with  SAC.  but  Insisted  that 
didn't  necessarily  rule  It  out  of  considera- 
tion. 

"They  have  a  gut  feeling  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  It  and  sometimes  their 
gut  feelings  are  pretty  good."  he  said.  "They 
say  they  could  tell  us  what's  wTong  If  they 
took  time  to  elve  It  a  good  hard  look.  We've 
asked  them  to  give  It  a  good  look." 

The  third  alternative  under  consideration 
would  Involve  protecting  each  Minuteman — 
or  enough  of  them  to  provide  a  credible  de- 
terrent— with  Its  own  radar  and  short-range, 
high-speed  missiles — an  ABM  system. 

If  the  Pentagon  decides  to  build  the  mo- 
bile Minuteman.  the  other  two  alternatives 
probably  would  be  dropped — partly  be- 
cause of  expense  and  partly  because  they 
wouldn't  be  needed. 

But  the  hard  sllo  and  the  close-in  defense 
could  be  combined.  In  that  case,  an  enemy 
not  only  would  have  to  fire  enough  missiles 
to  saturate  the  defense,  but  would  have  to 
use  big  enough  missiles  to  knock  out  the 
Mlnutemen   after   penetrating   the  defense. 

1972    BUDGET    COAL 

Air  Force  officials  now  are  trying  to  refine 
the  cost  figures  on  the  three  alternatives. 
The  answer  on  which  will  be  recommended 
m  the  1972  budget  will  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  costs. 

An  agreement  In  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks  to  limit  nuclear  arms  could,  of 
course,  make  all  three  unnecessary. 


For  the  Russians,  the  development  of  a 
way  to  make  existing  Minuteman  silos 
harder  could  be  a  serious  disappointment 
if.  as  some  American  officials  t>elleve.  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  overwhelm  the  Minute- 
man  force  with  their  large  SS-9  missiles. 

They  are  reported  by  American  officials  to 
have  deployed  220  SS-9s  with  another  60 
under  construction — for  a  total  cost  of 
more  than  88  billion.  To  upgrade  their  SS-9 
force  so  It  could  overwhelm  a  Minuteman 
force  m  hard  silos  would  entail  a  substantial 
increase  In  accuracy  or  numbers — and  at  a 
considerable  additional  cost. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  YOUNG  OP 

oino 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
came  across  an  article  in  the  Nation 
which  recognized  the  dedication  and 
wisdom  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  has  displayed  in  the  Senate.  So 
that  others  may  read  this  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Young,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Steve  Young  and  I  came  to  the  Senate 
on  the  same  day.  Prom  the  vei-y  begin- 
ning of  our  acquaintanceship  I  have  ad- 
mired his  courage  to  say  what  he  thought, 
no  matter  whose  toes  he  stepped  on. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Senate,  Stevs 
Young  is  retiring  this  year.  The  Senate 
will  miss  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Great  Public  Servant 
It  is  easy  to  Jibe  at  Congress.  Mark  Twain 
suggested  that  It  could  be  shown  by  facts 
and  figures  that  "there  Is  no  distinctly  native 
An^erican  criminal  class  except  Congress";  at 
another  time  he  asserted  that  the  difference 
between  Congressmen  and  fleas  was  that  the 
fleas  were  more  educable.  Coming  down  to 
re.i.litles,  however,  the  fact  Is  that  beside  the 
inescapable  rogues  and  fools,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  been  served  by  capable, 
dedicated  men.  without  whom  the  Republic 
could  not  have  survived.  Nor  Is  the  Congress 
lacking  In  Illustrious  figures  today:  among 
these  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Senate, 
Stephen  M.  Young,  whom  we  are  about  to 
lose  by  retirement. 

Senator  Young  served  as  a  Representative 
in  four  Congresses,  beginning  with  the  73rd; 
his  service  as  a  Senator  began  in  1958.  He 
has  held  many  other  public  offices,  and 
throughout  his  career  has  expressed  the  re- 
sults of  his  Investigations  lucidly  and  coura- 
geously. 

To  speak  so  requires  greatness  of  character, 
and  It  Is  manifested  today  as  at  the  start  of 
a  career  which  began  In  1911  with  Mr. 
Young's  admission  to  the  Ohio  bar.  If  any- 
one doubts  It.  let  him  refer  to  the  results  of 
the  Senator's  Investigation  of  the  Kent  State 
University  massacre  {Congressional  Record — 
Senate,  June  8,  1970,  18707.  As  a  lawyer  and 
a  former  criminal  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr. 
Young  stands  for  genuine  law  and  order.  He 
would  like  to  see  those  guilty  of  burning  the 
ROTC  building  punished,  but  the  more  se- 
rious crime  is  what  engrosses  him.  He  has 
statements  from  witnesses  Indicating  that  a 
lieutenant's  order  to  fire  preceded  the  volley 
which  killed  four  students  who  were  In  no 
way  connected  with  the  disorders,  and 
wounded  ten  other  boys  and  girls,  one  of 
whom  is  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
Senator  Young  wants  to  see  the  lieutenant, 
the  deputy  adjutant  general  who  was  en  the 
scene,  and  the  adjutant  general  himself, 
charged  with  murder  In  the  second  degree. 
Probably  they  won't  be,  but  the  forthright 
demand  Is  characteristic  of  the  man  who 
made  it. 
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HIDDEN  TAX  ON  AIRLINE 
PASSENGER  TICKETS 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day joining  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4041, 
which  would  repeal  section  7275  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  estab- 
lished in  section  203  of  the  Airport-Air- 
ways Revenue  Act  of  1970. 

As  one  who  was  deeply  involved  with 
that  portion  of  the  Airport-Airways  Act 
which  delineated  the  manner  in  which 
funds  would  be  allocated  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  Nation's  airport  and 
airways  for  the  next  decade.  I  am  deeply 
troubled — as  are  many  of  the  people  in 
my  State — by  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  establishes  a  hidden  tax  on  pas- 
senger tickets.  It  would  indeed  be  unfor- 
tunate, in  my  opinion,  if  this  historic  ef- 
fort to  expand  and  make  safe  our  Na- 
tion's airport-airways  system  were  to  be 
remembered  not  for  those  worthy  alms 
but  rather  for  the  imposition  of  a  hid- 
den tax  which,  if  disclosed,  is  punishable 
by  a  $100  fine.  As  Senator  Tower  has  so 
eloquently  indicated,  the  taxpayers  of 
this  countrj'  whether  they  be  members  of 
the  flying  public  or  not.  have  a  right  to 
know  how  much  they  are  paying  for 
their  taxes. 

The  proponents  of  this  section  appar- 
ently intended  to  speed  up  the  ticket 
purchasing  process  and  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  total  fare  for  a  particular 
flight.  Certainly,  these  are  worthwhile 
intentions  but,  Mr.  President,  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  withholding  information 
from  consumers  of  air  services.  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  pimishing  any  person 
who  informs  a  consumer  of  air  senices 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  Government  policy  which 
puts  speed  and  convenience  ahead  of 
straightforwardness  and  truth  in  taxa- 
tion. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that: 

First.  A  buj'er  should  know  exactly 
where  his  monej-  goes. 

Second.  A  company  or  an  Individual 
should  not  be  penalized  for  telling  a 
buyer  where  his  money  goes. 

Third.  The  Government  should  not  try 
to  pass  the  buck  of  rising  taxes  onto  the 
company  under  the  guise  of  a  fare  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  the  Airport-Airways  Act 
is  important  to  my  State  as  it  is  for  the 
Nation.  It  will  facilitate  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  airport  facilities  all 
across  Kansas  and  all  across  the  Na- 
tion. The  concept  of  user  charges  was 
written  into  the  bill,  the  intent  being  to 
place  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  those 
who  use  the  aviation  facilities  of  this 
country.  The  concept  was  not  only  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  required  revenues  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  everyone  concerned, 
was  eminently  fair.  It  is  clearly  unfair,  in 
my  opinion,  to  hide  from  the  users  of 
our  aviation  system  the  fact,  the  reality, 
the  amount  of  these  charges.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  In  the  interest  of  the  buying 
public,  the  aviation  industry,  and  cer- 
tainly Congress  to  rectify  this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  in  this  effort  to  repeal  section  7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  the  matter. 


THE  SENATE  MEETS  ITS  OBLIGA- 
TION TO  AMERICA'S  WOUNDED 
VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  result  of  extensive  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  America 
has  been  made  aware  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  that  exist  in  our  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  Having  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  the  problem, 
the  Senate  responded  in  an  effective 
manner  by  approving  $100  million  in  ad- 
ditional funds  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  and  medical  care.  These 
additional  funds  will  not  eUminate  the 
crisis  in  veterans'  medical  care;  however, 
it  is  a  positive  step  forward  in  that  di- 
rection. I  urge  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives also  to  approve  funds  so  that  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  immediately  to  bring 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
medical  care  back  to  the  high  level  which 
our  veterans  deserve. 

The  desperate  need  for  Congress  to 
eliminate  this  glaring  problem  is  spelled 
out  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Debt  of 
Honor,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  July  7,  1970.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Debt  ot  Honor 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  elementary  rule 
of  decency  that  men  wounded  in  our  na- 
tion's wars  should  be  cared  for  by  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  they  fought.  Yet  a  combina- 
tion of  budget-scrlmplng.  Ignorance  and  bu- 
reaucratic failure — all  of  it  amounting  to 
neglect — has  resulted  unconscionably  in  an 
Increase  of  suffering  for  some  victims  at  the 
hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

The  evidence  of  this  neglect  cannot  be 
discounted.  Testimony  before  a  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Senator  Cranston  of  Cali- 
fornia Included  authoritative  accounts  of 
filthy  conditions,  Inadequate  staffing,  ob- 
solete and  uncomfortable  buildings,  broken 
equipment  and  lack  of  space  in  many  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals.  Assurances 
from  the  VA  that  all  is  well  have  a  hollow 
sound  beside  the  tales  of  disillusioned  vet- 
erans who  thought  their  country  would  do 
what  It  could  to  compensate  for  their  sacri- 
fice. 

Making  the  VA  mess  all  the  more  Inexpli- 
cable Is  the  fact  that,  in  other  respects,  our 
soldiers  are  treated  better  than  ever.  Their 
equipment  Is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  they 
enjoy  more  amenities  In  the  battle  zones 
than  their  counterparts  In  past  wars.  They 
have  a  better  chance  of  surviving  serious 
wounds  because  of  efficient  evacuation 
methods  and  quick  surgical  attention.  There 
have  been  few  complaints  about  the  mili- 
tary hospitals,  where  most  of  the  wounded 
recuperate  for  further  duty. 

But  the  level  of  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  wounded  man  drops  off  sharply  at 
the  point  where  It  is  determined  he  cannot 
return  to  duty  and  mtist  be  discharged  and 
sent  to  a  VA  hospital  for  long-term  care.  In 
such  a  case  the  patient  may  be  permanently 
disabled,  having  paid  a  price  as  great  as 
death  Itself  for  the  privilege  of  serving  his 
country. 

It  It  particularly  fitting  in  the  wake  of 
the  star-studded  Fourth  of  July  festivities — 
at  which  we  were  exhorted  to  realize  how 
great  a  nation  we  are — to  consider  whether 
we  seem  so  great  to  a  paralyzed  veteran  wait- 


ing to  be  tended  in  an  understaffed  hoe- 
pital. 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  spread — among 
this  administration.  Congress  and  their  pre- 
decessors— for  the  failure  to  provide  the  beet 
possible  care  for  the  most  seriously  wounded 
of  the  returning  veterans.  It  Is  more  Import- 
ant, though,  to  rectify  the  situation  Im- 
mediately. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  a  $123 
million  increase  In  the  VA  medical  budget, 
and  Cranston  would  add  another  8174  mil- 
lion. These  amounts  may  not  be  enough.  But 
whatever  Is  needed  to  make  VA  medical  care 
the  best  there  Is,  the  American  people  ought 
to  provide  It. 


SALUTE     TO     LOUIS     ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  McGOVmN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  4,  Mr.  LoiHs  Armstrong,  the  great 
American  trumpeter,  singer  and  enter- 
tainer observed  his  70th  birthday.  A 
series  of  essays  about  Mr.  Armstrong 
appears  in  the  July  4,  1970,  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  under  the 
title,  "The  Man  Who  Revolutionized 
Jazz."  As  a  longtime  admirer  of  the  tal- 
ent and  the  personality  of  this  remark- 
able American  musician,  Louis  Arm- 
strong, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    Man    Who    Revolutionized    Jazz — I: 

Louis  Aemstrong,  American  Original 

(By  Stanley  Dance) 

No  one,  and  certainly  not  the  contem- 
porary audience  that  knows  him  best  for 
"Hello.  Dolly!"  should  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Louis  Armstrong  began  his  musical  ca- 
reer as  a  singer.  It  was,  In  fact,  as  the  tenor 
In  a  youthful  vocal  quartet  that  he  met 
his  destiny  on  the  streets  of  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  born  on  July  4,  1900,  a  mere 
seventy  years  ago  this  week. 

The  well-known  story  tells  how  Louis 
(alias  Dlppermouth.  alias  Dipper).  Little 
Mack,  Big  Nose  Sidney,  and  Happy  Bolton, 
were  walking  down  Rampart  Street,  enter- 
taining and  celebrating,  on  New  Year's  Day. 
1913.  when  a  youngster  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  fired  a  gun  In  the  air.  Louts, 
egged  on  by  his  friends,  replied  with  Mi 
stepfather's  .38,  which  he  had  borrowed  for 
the  occasion.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunate- 
ly, depending  on  the  point  of  view,  Louis 
promptly  fell  Into  the  arms  of  the  law  and 
soon  fotmd  himself  in  the  Waif's  Home. 

Life  In  the  home  was  quite  different  £rom 
that  in  the  fast  neighborhood  where  he 
had  been  raised,  but  he  adjusted  rapidly. 
The  discipline  he  experienced  and  the  musi- 
cal tuition  he  received  there  were  to  serve 
him  well  in  later  life.  Encouraged  by  Peter 
Davis,  the  music  instructor,  he  progressed 
rapidly  from  tambourine  to  drums,  to  alto 
horn,  to  bugle,  to  cornet,  and  to  leadership 
of  the  band.  Music  was  in  his  blood,  and 
his  very  first  drum  break  brought  cheers 
from  tlie  other  boys.  Singing,  however,  was 
now  to  take  second  place  to  the  cornet. 

He  was  fourteen  when  he  left  the  Waifs' 
Home,  and.  although  he  had  acquired  a 
reputation  by  leading  Its  band  in  parades. 
there  was  difficult  years  ahead.  To  help  his 
mother  and  sister,  he  drove  a  coal  cart,  de- 
livered newspapers,  helped  on  a  milk  wagon, 
unloaded  bananas,  and  worked  with  a  wreck- 
ing crew.  As  far  as  the  night  people  were 
concerned,  he  was,  as  he  reveals  In  his  auto- 
biographical Sofc?iT7io.-  My  Life  in  Neic  Or- 
leans, "pretty  wise  to  things.  I  had  been 
brought  up  around  the  honky-tonks  on  Ub- 
erty  and  Perdido  where  life  was  Just  about 
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the  same  as  It  was  in  StoryvUle  except  that 

^^L^'w^ar-^^menVe'/rccrnetlst  Joe  OUver, 
w  "om  he  has  always  credited  with  being  hi. 
™e^t  influence.  When  Ohver  left  for 
Ch  caKO  in  19W.  Loius  took  his  place  In  a 
bundled  bv  trombonist  Kid  Ory  The  fo  - 
fowP'g  vear.  he  played  with  Fate  Marable 
ai^d  ieveral  notable  musicians  from  New 
O  feans  on  a  Mississippi  rlverboat.  A  mijor 
^teo  cime  m  1922.'when  Oliver,  now  King 
Oliver  sen  for  him  to  take  the  second  corne 
°halr  .n  his  band  at  the  Lincoln  Gardens  in 

*^*Th?Chlcago  period  was  one  of  ferment  and 
ferTuuntion  with  which  Bud  Freeman,  an 
eve  a'  d  ear  witness  to  it  all.  deals  on  pages 
!5!l7  The  interlude  with  Fletcher  Hender- 
son n  New  York  was  one  that  Russell  Pro- 
cone  one  of  Duke  Elllnetons  sax  vet^an.-, 
rt'Tl'ls  :r.m  hear.ng  tJ  band  at  the  Man- 
ha-ta'i  Casi::o):  -Swing  was  years  in  the 
^ut^re.  but  Uniis  was  certainly  swinging 
them  on  numbers  like  Shanghai  ShufBe^  I 
don  t  think  anvthing  before  or  since  made 
such  an  impression  on  me  as  that  band,  and 
I  thliVk  U  decided  for  me  that  I  was  guing 
to  do  with  my  life." 

Following  the  memorable  days  ^^^i^^ajl 
Hlnes  at  the  Sunset  Cafe  in  Chicago,  192  .- 
28  >  of  which  the  great  pianist  has  =.aid 
•■Some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  '-^areer.  a^id 
some  of  my  biggest  thrills,  were  J'^^  L°t.ls 
Armstrong."  came  h:s  emergence,  mostly 
through  the  great  records  of  the  new  "micro- 
phone '  period,  as  a  f>:rce  far  from  where  he 
could  be  heard  in  person. 

•We  plaved  all  Louis  Armstrongs  things 
note  for  riote,"  Cat  Anderson  recalled.  "In 
school,  all  the  trumpet  players  played  ShUe 
and  made  a  hundred  Cs  with  the  P  on  top 

•Louis  was  mv  only  Influence."  Dud  Bas- 
comb  declared,  "and  I  never  forgot  hearing 
the  whole  Earl  Hlnes  trumpet  section  p.ay 
his  Chinatown-  In  four-part  harmony." 

•Louis  Armstrong  used  to  come  to  the 
Palace  ballroom  in  my  hometown,  Snooky 
Young  said,  "but  I  wasn't  old  enough  to  be 
allowed  inside.  I  used  to  stand  in  the  street— 
and  even  the  street  would  be  crowded— and 
Louis  would  be  playing  the  most  beautiful 
trumpet  I  ever  heard.  He  was  my  mam 
influence."  ,      , 

■•Down  South.  I   used  to  listen  to  Louis 
Armstrong     on     the     radio,     playing     with 
Fletcher  Henderson  from  the  Roseland  ball- 
room '•  Cootie  Williams  remembered.  "  Boy. 
I  used  to  sav  to  mvself,  •«  only  I  could  get 
to  New  York   and   hear  him:  "  Eventually. 
Williams  reached   the  big  city.   "When  the 
band  played  the  Savoy,  Id  walk  backward 
and  forward  and   to  work  with  hlin.  I  was 
in  my  glory'."  More  than  four  decades  later 
in  1970  when  Duke  ElUngton  wrote  "A  Por- 
trait of  Louis"  for  his  New  Orleans  Suite. 
Williams  was  delighted  to  be  called  upon  to 
interpret  It,  Ellingtons  own  verbal  appraisal 
Of  Armstrong's  influence  Is  also  of  unusual 
interest.  Savs  the  Duke:  "Louis  Armstrong  is. 
of    course. 'the    man.    when    heard    V^^nng 
trumphet.  Inspired  thousands  of  people  to 
trv  to  play  like  him.  to  play  the  Louis  Arm- 
strong style.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more 
were  simply  Inspired  to  play  the  same  In- 
strument he  played.   And   who  knows   how 
many  mllUons  Just  love  to  listen  to  hlm^ 
Louis  Armstrong  U  what  I  call  an  American 
standard,  an  American  original." 

As  the  greatest  single  influence  on  jazz. 
Armstrong  provided  It  with  a  vocabulary  that 
was  paramount  until  the  bop  revolution  of 
the  Forties  brought  changes.  This  vocabu- 
lary, along  with  his  phraseology,  was  used 
not  merely  by  trumphet  players  but  all  ]&zz 
instrumentalists.  "Louis  Armstrong  wa^s  my 
first  inspiration."  violinist  Stuff  Smith  In- 
sisted. "I  was  supposed  to  be  practicing  clas- 
sics, but  I'd  get  my  little  Vlctrola.  go  Into 
the  woodshed,  and  listen  to  Louis  and  prac- 
tice Louis  " 
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•When  Johnnv  Hodges  and  I  were  young." 
baritone  saxophonist  Harry  Carney  recalled, 
■we  used  to  copv  off  records  by  Louis  Arm- 
strong "  Vic  Dickenson,  the  trombonist,  got 
the  message  a  different  way.  •■•''°^>.  »"'"'; 
son  and  Jack  Teagarden  boUi  sounded  1  ke 
Louis  Armstrong,"  he  alSrmed.  "and  they  m- 
fluenced  me  because  they  were  P'aying  ^he 
way  I  wanted  to  play  before  I  heard  them. 

For  a  summation  at  this  point.  It  is  hard 
to  top  what  pianist  Teddy  Wilson  told  Tom 
seaman  in  Down  Beat  eleven  years  ag°;  J 
think  Louis  Armstrong  is  the  greatest  Jazz 
musician  that'?  ever  been.  He  had  a  combl- 
n  ition  of  all  the  factors  that  make  a  good 
musician.  He  had  balance  .  ,  .  this  most  of 
a'l  Tone  H.innonic  sense.  Excitement.  Tech- 
nical skill.  Originality.  Every  musician,  no 
matter  how  go.>d.  usually  has  ^ometh  ng  otit 
of  balance,  be  it  tone,  too  much  imitatue- 
ness.  or  whatever.  But  In  Armstrong,  every- 
thing was  in  bal.ince." 

Armstrongs  singing  was  essentially  an  ex- 
tension of  the  way  he  P'^yed  'rtimper  and 
tv^e  two  together  had  a  remarkable  effect  on 
popular  singers    Previously,  ^^ere  had   been 
a  tendencv  for  their  phr.ising  to  follow  tha. 
of  saccharine  saxaphone  players,  bin  in  the 
Thirties   his   trumpet   phra-.eology   began   to 
appear  in  wholly  unexpected  areas.  In  Jazz 
Itself  there  was  direct  imitation  by  trumpet 
plavers  doubling  as  vocalists,  such  as  Walter 
Puller.    Taft    Jordan,    and    Ray    Nance,    but 
Singers  like  Ethel  Waters  and  Ella  Fitzgerald 
also   paid    affectionate   homage    in   choru.ses 
w  lere   thev   simulated   his   throaty   vibrato 
••He   influenced  us  all,"  Tony   Bennett  said 
recently,     "and     tau-ht     everybody     about 
phrasing."  And  language  was  no  ba:'ier_     i 
heard  Louis  Armstrong,  whom  I  loved,  when 
I  was  only  eleven,"  said  the  Swedish  soprano 
Wee  Babs.  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  in 
'f.ie  Congo,  wherever  he  went,  his  message 
communicated  heart  to  heart. 

His  first  trip  abroad  had  been  to  England 
in  1932,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
en-husiasm  at  the  London  Palladium,  and 
from  that  time  onward  his  international  rep- 
utation spread  until  foreign  tours  became  a 
regular  part  of  his  itinerary  .'Vs  a  world 
figure  beloved  bv  the  masses,  he  made  many 
best-selling  records.  After  the  Decca  period, 
about  which  Milt  Gabler  writes  elsewhere 
••Mack  the  Knife,"  "Hello  Dolly!"  and  What 
a  Wonderful  World!"  were  yet  to  come,  tne 
last  being  a  bigger  hit  abroad  than  In  his  own 
country.  When  Paul  Anka.  who  also  had  a 
b'g  success  with  "Mack  the  Knife,"  asked 
Ljuis  how  he  felt  about  impersonators,  he 
had  a  characteristic  answer,  "Pops,  a  lot  oi 
cats  have  copied  the  Mona  Lisa,  but  people 
still  line  up  to  dig  the  original," 

The  bl"  band,  which  had  become  obllga- 
torv  during  the  Swing  Era.  was  given  up  m 
1947  when  Armstrong  returned  to  the  tra- 
ditional six-piecc  Uistrumentatlon  of  New 
Orleans,  With  clarinetists  such  as  Barry 
Bleard  Edmond  Hall,  and  Buster  Bailey; 
trombonists  such  as  Jack  Teagardeii. 
Trummy  Young,  and  Tyree  Glenn:  and  pi- 
anists such  as  Earl  Hines  and  Billy  Kyle, 
his  presentation  was  at  once  more  relaxed 
and  informal.  However,  the  postwar  breed 
of  critics,  who  favored  ••Intellectuality  and 
a  new  "relevancy"  In  Jazz,  often  found  fault 
with  its  entertainment  values  They  missed 
what  those  playing  alongside  him  heard 

•Louis  doesnt  care  about  being  a  guy  you 
can  put  in  a  book,"  Trummy  Young  said. 
•He  Just  likes  to  plav  what  he  likes  to  play, 
and  he  picks  up  his  horn  every  day.  Its 
amazins;  to  me  the  beauty  he  can  put  into 
those  numbers  night  after  night.  Nobody, 
but  nobody,  sounds  like  him.  His  sound  is  so 
big  and  clear.  I  watch  him  blowing,  and 
studying  him,  I've  learned  plenty  about 
sound." 

Louis  still  blows  his  horn  every  day.  in  the 
evening  before  dinner.  Recuperating  Irom 
a  serious  Illness,  he  awaits  with  obvious  Im- 


patience his  doctor's  permission  to  blow 
again  in  public.  But  sing  he  may.  and  does. 
When  he  recorded  an  album  for  Bob  Thiele  s 
Flying  Dutchman  label  in  May.  his  zest  and 
hiimor  were  as  Infectious  as  ever. 

"There's  a  couple  of  high  Es  there."  he 
said  when  confronted  with  "Mood  Indigo." 
•but  we  can  probably  squeeze  'em  out."  And 
as  he  finished  a  moving  version  of  the  num- 
ber, he  added.  "Sure  Is  a  lot  of  gumbo  in  that 

one!"  , 

His  ability  to  ad-lib  creatively  was  also 
well  in  evidence  on  such  material  new  to  his 
repertoire  as  "His  Father  Wore  Long  Hair." 
-We  Shall  Overcome,"  and  the  Beatles'  'Give 
Peace  a  Chance."  So  was  his  professionalism. 
After  the  fourth  take  of  "My  One  and  Only 
Love,"  Thiele  expressed  satisfaction  from  the 
control  booth,  but  Louis,  without  turning 
around,  pointed  his  index  finger  upward  to 
indicate  that  he  wanted  to  do  it  one  more 
time. 

The  first  session  anticipated  his  birthday 
on  July  4  with  a  party  at  which  he  advanced 
threateningly  toward  a  big  chocolate  cake, 
brandishing  a  long  knife  like  a  pirate,  but 
managing  to  avoid  damage  to  the  trumpet  in 
vellow  icing  that  adorned  it.  Around  him 
"was  gathered  an  unusual  cross  section  of  the 
profession,  the  many  guests  including  Bobby 
Hackett  (probably  his  greatest  admirer). 
Miles  Davis.  Tony  Bennett.  Leon  Thomas, 
Eddie  Condon.  Ornette  Coleman.  George 
Wein.  and  Father  Norman  O'Connor. 

It  was  a  prelude  to  the  celebrations  of  his 
seventieth  birthday  planned  for  this  month. 
On  the  night  of  the  third,  he  will  be  present 
at  a  huge  concert,  billed  as  "Hello.  Louis!"  In 
the  Los  Angeles  Shrine  Auditorium,  the  pro- 
ceeds going  to  a  fund  for  a  statue  to  be 
erected  In  his  honor  in  New  Orleans  (the 
city  has  already  provided  an  attractive  site  i . 
Among  the  many  musicians  set  to  participate 
In  the  concert  are  Barney  Blgard,  l^ree 
Glenn.  Benny  Carter,  and  Clark  Terry. 

A  week  later,  at  Newport,  there  is  to  be  a 
special  "New  Orleans  Salute  to  Louis  Arm- 
strong." when  many  famous  New  Orleans 
veterans  will  make  their  first  appearance  at 
the  annual  Rhode  Island  Jazz  festival.  Also 
on  hand  to  greet  him  will  be  Mahalla  Jack- 
son, who  was  born  In  the  same  city,  and 
such  trumpet  players  as  Bobby  Hackett.  Ray 
Nance.  Dizzy  Gillespie.  Wild  BUI  Davison, 
Jimmy  Owens,  and  Joe  Newman. 

Meanwhile.  New  York,  not  to  be  left  out  of 
the  celebrations,  has  appointed  him  and 
Lauren  Bacall  host  and  hostess,  respectively, 
of  its  1970  Summer  Festival.  With  Louis 
Armstrong  in  charge.  Fun  City  should  swing 
this  year,  and  live  up  to  Its  nickname. 


The  Man  Who  Revolutionized  Jazz-II:  The 

Father  and  His  Flock 

(By  Bud  Freeman.  In  conversation  with 

Irving  Kolodln) 
The  scene  Is  a  room  stocked  with  books, 
records,  and  memories. 

Kolodin:  You've  known  Louie  a  long  time, 
haven't  you,  Bud? 

Freeman.  Oh.  yes — I  was  about  seventeen 
when  I  first  heard  the  great  Louie,  and  I'm 
sixty-four  now.  so  It  must  have  been  1923. 
or  thereabouts.  ...  It  was  even  before  I 
began  to  play  professionally  that  the  great 
drummer,  and  our  good  friend.  Da  vie  Tough, 
told  me  about  this  great  band— the  greatest 
he  had  heard— at  the  Lincoln  Gardens  .  .  . 
up  to  that  time  [1923]  the  big  Influence  was 
the  New  Orleans  Rhythm  Kings  and  other 
white  bands  around.  .  .  . 

KoLODiN.  The  Lincoln  Gardens  was  on  the 
South  Side.  ... 

Freeman.  Yes— in  the  Negro  district  of 
Chicago  .  Now  here  was  this  tremendous 

hall-Uke  nightclub  ...  the  only  light  was 
over  the  bandstand,  dimmed  by  smoke  and 
haze  Being  a  Negro  nightclub,  this  made  us 
rather  conspicuous  .  .  .  but.  interestingly 
enough,  they  paid  no  attention  to  us  .  .  .  but 
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after  a  few  visits  this  huge  doorman  (he  must 
have  weighed  three  hundred  pounds)  used 
to  greet  us  by  saying.  'Well,  it  looks  like  the 
little  white  boys  is  out  here  to  get  your  mu- 
sic lessons."  which  would  Just  break  us  up. 
So  the  first  time  I  heard  Louie  was  in  the 
King  Oliver  band,  with  Ul  Hardin,  who  was 
later  to  marry  Louie,  on  piano;  Honore  Dut- 
rey.  I  think,  on  trombone;  Johnny  St.  Cyr  on, 
then,  banjo— guitar  ciune  later;  Johnny 
Dodds  on  clarinet;  and  Baby  Dodds  on 
drums.  .  .  .  Now  the  thing  I  remember  about 
It  Is  this.  The  Negro  bands  we  had  heard  and 
those  that  had  made  records  didn't  seem  to 
be  much  different  from  the  white  bands.  They 
didn't  have  what  I  would  call  the  real  Jazz 
beat  .  .  .  But  in  this  band  we  first  heard 
what  was  later  recognized  as  the  real  jazz 
beat. 

KoLODiN  This  was  music  played  for  danc- 
ing, right? 

Freeman.  Right.  They'd  take  a  stock  ar- 
rangement [Note:  for  sale  1"  any  music 
store  I.  play  It  from  the  top  right  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  then  start  playing  cho- 
ruses  They  might  take  twenty  minutes  to 

play  one  tune  .  .  .  and  the  couples  were  mov- 
ing around  but  not  much  .  .  .  They  had  a 
floor  manager  who'd  say,  "Come  on.  now.  get 
off  that  dime — move  around,  now."  and  It  was 
a  picture  of  rhythm  such  as  I  had  never 
seen  .  .  .  They  played  all  the  great  tunes— 
•Dipper-mouth."  "St.  Louis  Blues,"  and  so 
on— with  Louie  on  second  cornet.  .  .  . 
KOLODIN.  Not  trumpet? 
FREEMAN.  No.  that  came  later— second 
cornet  .  .  .  and  I  never  heard  any  music  so 
strong,  so  forceful,  as  regards  swing,  of 
course. 

KOLODIN.  So  this  band  did  swing.  .  .  . 
Freeman.  Oh.  yes.   .  .  .  The  word  wasn't 
used  then,  but  we'd  say  It  was  "the  beat" 
or  they   "had  the  rhythm"— but   It  meant 
the  same  thing.  .  . . 

KOLODIN.  This  beat,  or  swing— It  was  not 
a  propertv  of  general  Negro  bands? 

Freeman.  No.  I   feel   certain  that  having 
heard  all  the  top  music  then  available,  that 
this  was  by  far  the  best — and.  as  you  know, 
every  member  of  the  band  went  on  to  be  a 
top  soloist  on  his  own.  .  .  .  But  to  get  back 
to  Louie.    .    .    .   King,   who   played   a   great 
melodic  cornet  (his  blues  could  bring  tears 
to  your  eyes),  kind  of  held  Louis  down- 
not  that  he  suppressed  him.  but  because,  as 
I  say.  Oliver  was  the  great  King  and  felt 
Louie  should  bide  his  time.  .  .  .  But  If  you 
listen  to  any  of  the  records  of  the  great  New 
Orleans  parade  times  they  made,  you  hear 
breaks  played  In  which  Louie,  then  about 
twenty-three,  plays  a  perfect  second  to  King's 
lead— none  of  it  rehearsed,  all  testifying  to 
Louie's  magnificent  ear.  .  .   .  But  the  first 
time  I  heard  Lotile  as  the  great  soloist  was 
at  a  place  called  the  Sunset  Caf6.  .  .  . 
Kolodin.  That  was  later  on.  .  .  . 
Freeman.  Yes.  of  coin^se  ...  In  the  mean- 
time, he  had  gone  to  New  York  with  a  fine 
offer  from  Fletcher  Henderson,  who  thought 
he  was  ready  for  New  York,  and  he  came. 
In  his  button  shoes  and  little  cap.  looking 
Uke  a  cotmtry  hick.  .  .  .  Fletcher  knew  that 
Louie  had  this  great  talent  and  Jtist  let  him 
alone  until  he  felt  comfortable.  Then,  one 
night,  he  let  him  go.  and  that  was  it— he 
owned  the  band.  .  .  .  They  had  never  heard 
anything  like  It.  Incidentally,  the  great  Cole- 
man Hawkins  was  In  this  band,  and  If  you 
listen  carefully  to  some  of  the  records  of 
that  time,  you  will  have  to  agree  that,  until 
he    heard    Louie.    Hawkins    was    kind    of 
corny.  ...  He  didn't  become  the  great  Hawk 
until  after  he  heard  Louis  .  .  .  and  started 
to  play  a  beautiful  melodic  line  and  phrase. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  Hawkins  became 
certainly   the   greatest   tenor   player   I  ever 
heard.  I  loved  Lester  Young  and  many  others, 
but  Hawkins  was  certainly  the  most  power- 
ful, authoritative  voice  on  the  instrument 


that  I  ever  heard.  .  .  .  But  to  say  that  he 
was  influenced  by  Louis  Is  merely  to  say  that 
almost  everybody  was  influenced  by  Louie  . . . 
and  that,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  other 
greats  I  have  heard  and  admired — Blx.  Jimmy 
Noone  on  clarinet,  the  great  James  P.  John- 
son and  "Fats"  (Waller)  on  piano,  not  to 
mention  the  marvelous  things  that  Ellington 
has  done— Louie  has  to  be  recognized  as  the 
jgrCatest.  the  father  of  American  Jazz  music, 
.  I  think  that  everything  you  hear  today, 
even  in  Dlzzle's  playing  and  Miles  Davis's,  you 
will  hear  something  of  Louie.  .  .  . 

Kolodin.  That's  especlaUy  Interesting  for 
me  to  hear  you  say.  ...  I  had  an  idea  of 
calling  Armstrong,  In  the  context  of  this 
seventieth  anniversary,  "The  man  who  In- 
vented Jazz  .  .  ."  but  that  seemed  a  small 
measure  of  exaggeration.  .  .  . 

Freeman.  Excuse  me,  Irving,  but  I  dont 
think  so— and  111  tell  you  why  It  Is  not  even 
a  small  measure  of  exaggeration.  When  you 
say  "invented  Jazz,"  you  mtist  remember 
that  a  few  vears  before  there  wasn't  any 
Jazz;  there  was  a  thing  we  called  rag- 
time. .  .  .  Plavers  who  didn't  have  a  feel- 
ing for  Jazz  would  take  a  series  of  eighth 
notes  and  play  them  dotted,  like  da-ta, 
da-ta.  da-ta.  ta.  ..  .  Whereas  Louie,  out  of  his 
New  Orleans  background,  or  the  rlverboats, 
or  sheer  Instinct,  would  take  the  same  group 
of  notes  and  give  them  a  beautiful,  grace- 
ful, powerful  line  of  playing.  ...  For  in- 
stance, if  I  mav  use  an  example,  like  "Strut- 
tin'  with  Some  Barbecue,"  which  he  made 
up  and  first  began  to  plr.y  around  1927  .  .  , 
ladedadada  da-do-deet-deet-doo,  .  .  .  There 
was  always  a  drive  to  the  playing,  never  the 
corny  tvpe  of  phrasing  others  were  using; 
I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence. .  .  . 

Kolodin.  The  one  strikes  me  as  a  me- 
chanical division  of  the  metric  values  into 
imeven  figtires,  but  with  the  accent  always 
in  the  same  place,  whereas  with  Armstrong, 
there  was  always  an  element  of  surprl^.  .  .  . 
Freeman.  Well  said— but  wheneverXl  am 
asked  to  explain  what  Jazz  Is,  I  ai^  re- 
minded of  what  Louie  himself  said  on  such 
an  occasion:  "If  you  have  to  ask,  you'll 
never  know."  How  true  and  honest.  It's  like 
looking  at  a  great  painting  and  asking  what 
it  means. 

Kolodin.  How  about  the  Sunset  period? 
Frpeman.  It  came  along  at  this  time,  when 
Louie  decided  to  leave  Fletcher.  ...  He 
knew  he  couldn't  make  a  living  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  Lll.  his  wife,  was  In  Chicago,  so  he 
came  back,  to  Join  a  band  led  by  .  .  Car- 
roll .,  .  some — Carroll  Dickerson  was  his 
name,  a  fine  violinist  .  .  .  and  he  finally  per- 
suaded Earl  Hlnes.  who  was  at  a  place  called 
the  Elite  Gardens,  to  Join  him  .  .  .  and  I 
remember  the  first  night  they  worked  to- 
gether. Earl  on  piano  began,  and  Louie  was 
sitting  there,  rockin'  back  and  forth,  hardly 
able  to  wait  his  turn,  because  Earl,  whose 
beat  was  something  all  his  own,  inspired 
him.  .  .  .  The  Sunset,  which  was  managed 
by  Joe  Glaser.  who  became  Lotiie's  great 
friend  and  adviser  and  manager  for  dec- 
ades, had  a  floor  show— for  which  Louie,  as 
a  member  of  the  band,  had  to  play— and  this 
I  think  was  responsible  for  a  change  In  his 
style.  ...  He  was  now  playing  trumpet, 
working  with  acts  like  Brown  and  McGraw, 
a  fabulous  dance  team;  Rector  and  Cooper, 
another  pair  of  great  dancers — and  when 
Buck  and  Bubbles  would  play  the  Palace 
downtown,  they  would  come  In  and  double 
at  the  Sunset.  .  .  .  Louie  began  to  develop 
a  high  range  nobody  had  ever  heard  in  Chi- 
cago. .  .  . 

Kolodin.  Some  say  he  got  the  idea  from 
B.  A.  Rolfe,  whom  he  had  heard  in  New  York. 
Freeman.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  Louie's 
way  was  all  his  own.  One  occasion  he  hit  a 
high  F  in  a  place  so  unexpected  the  whole 
band  Just  about  lost  their  minds  .  .  .  be- 


cause, with  Louie,  high  notes  were  never  for 
show  or  to  display  technique  but  part  of  a 
melodic  design,  which  is  why  they  had  such 
tremendous  Impact — they  always  meant 
something.  .  .  .  Then,  when  he  and  Earl  got 
so  big,  they  each  had  to  go  their  own  ways. 
Louie  to  New  York  and  Earl  to  the  Grand 
Terrace  in  Chicago,  where  he  had  the  band 
for  many  years.  It  was  the  start  of  something 
new  all  over.  Louie  had  Just  made  those 
marvelous  records,  "Blue  Turning  Grey  Over 
You,"  "I  Cant  Give  You  Anything  But  Love," 
.  .  and  I  had  come  on  from  Chicago  with 
Ben  Pollacks  band.  ar,d  I  used  to  hear  Louie 
a  lot  at  Connie's  Inn.  .  .  . 

Kolodin.  Wasn't  this  Just  about  the  time 
Louie  went  Into  a  show  called  Hot  Choco- 
lates, in  which  tliere  came  a  moment  when 
he  sang  "Ain't  Misbehavln'  '  by  Fats  Waller? 
Freeman.  Oh,  absolutely  .  .  .  and  I  was  go- 
ing to  refer  to  it  sometime,  but  now  that  you 
brought  It  up.  I  wottld  add  that  this  intro- 
duced a  whole  new  dimension  of  Louie's 
talent  . 

Kolodin.  And  influence.  .  .  . 
Freeman.  Of  coiu-se — any  outstanding 
singer  you  can  think  of,  from  Ethel  Waters 
and  Ella  and  Blllle  Holiday,  even  Blng  .  .  . 
owes  an  enormous  debt  to  Louie,  whether 
In  the  phrasing  or  the  attack,  or  in  the  scat. 
as  they  called  it.  singing  he  invented  using 
syllables  rather  than  words.  .  .  .  Then  after 
New  York  and  Connie's  Inn.  Louie  went  out 
to  California  for  quite  a  time,  and  when  he 
came  back  to  Chicago,  it  was  a  great  home- 
coming. In  My  CelLar — as  the  place  was 
called — and  again  it  was  a  ■whole  new  thing — 
at  the  top  of  the  horn — not  Just  for  an  effect, 
but  as  a  regular  thing  .  .  .  with  this  went 
something  else — economy  ...  he  had  to  have 
perfect  time  in  his  whole  body  to  play,  when 
the  tempo  was  real  fast,  in  half  time — as  in 
"Swing  That  Music" — which  recalls  some- 
thing Mezz  Mezzrow  told  me.  Louie  was  play- 
ing at  a  Harlem  theater,  and  Mezz  was  visit- 
ing with  him  in  the  wings,  where  Louie  was 
warming  up  to  go  on.  ...  By  accident.  Mezz 
put  his  hand  on  Louie's  back,  and  It  was  Uke 
he  touched  a  live  electric  wire — his  whole 
body  vibrated  when  he  played.  .  .  . 

Kolodin.  As  time  went  on,  Louie  was  seen 
much  more  In  personal  appearances,  so 
called,  in  theaters — for  which  some  people 
put  him  down — but  which,  for  all  the  sums 
of  money  he  earned,  were  really  expressive  of 
the  fact  that  Louie  had  so  many  facets  to 
his  talent  that  they  Just  couldn't  be  exposed 
through  Jazz  alone.  .  .  . 

Freeman.  So  right.  ...  He  was  a  great  en- 
tertainer, one  of  the  greatest— which  brings 
to  mind.  too.  that  Louie  didn't  play  only  jazz; 
he  played  all  the  fine  classical  melodies  we 
know,  the  operatic  arias,  the  symphony  selec- 
tions— which  recall  an  ainecdote  in  which  I 
had  a  personal  part.  Louie  wa-;  now  playing 
at  the  Savoy  Ballroom,  an  elegant  place  on 
the  South  Side,  in  a  Caroll  Dickerson  band, 
and  because  he  wasn't  too  well  known  yet, 
they  had  the  McKlnney's  Cotton  pickers,  a 
fine  band,  and  very  popular,  to  share  the 
draw.  ...  It  had  Benny  Carter  and  many 
other  fine  players.  ...  So  the  McKlnney's 
Cotton  Pickers  did  an  hours  set  for  dancing, 
and  Just  broke  it  up.  Now  they  were  finished 
and  I  was  standing  with  Benny,  an  old, 
good  friend,  and  the  Dickerson  band  came  on 
easy  and  slow,  comfortable — and  then  Louie 
got  up  and  played  a  fabulous  arrangement 
of  "Llebestraum" — unimaginably  beautiful — 
and  drove  everybody  wild.  Now  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Cotton  Pickers  again,  and  Benny 
turned  to  me.  and  said:  "Bud.  what  Is  left  for 
us  to  play?" 

Kolodin.  And  now  we  come  to  the  last  im- 
portant point.  .  .  .  How  about  you  as  a 
plaver  . .  .  and  Louie? 

Freeman.  Well,  when  Louie  played  at  the 
Sunset  for  the  first  time,  which  would  be 
arotmd  1926-27.  he  would  be  delighted  to 
have  us  sit  In.  I  had  a  lo^  of  nerve  doing  It, 
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but  we  were  nervier  when  we  were  kids  .  . 
but  I  win  never  forget  the  thrill  of  sitting 
m  with  this  godlike  man.  .  Then,  I  re- 
member. In  1928  I  made  an  Okeh  record  of 
"Can't  Help  Lovln'  That  Man'  and  'Craze- 
ology"  .  .  and  to  my  ear  today.  It's  all 
Armstrong.  I  put  in  ever>-thli.g  I  could  re- 
member he  played  .  .  .  but  as  time  went  on, 
now  having  pl.iyed  forty-six  years,  something 
ha«  rubbed  off  onto  my  playing,  and  I  hope 
It  Is  mv  own — something  of  Fats  and  Blx 
and  Enri  and  all  the  others  I  admired  .  .  . 
the  great  drunimers.  Davie  and  Baby  EKxlds. 
...  I  heard  Bix  before  Louie,  and  also  King 
Oliver,  but  In  my  mind  It  all  begins  with 
Louie  ...  I  think  the  tenor  players  who 
swing,  who  play  the  kind  of  music  I  like, 
all  derive  from  Louie  .  .  .  Lester  Young,  one 
of  the  truly  great  tenor  players,  had  to  be 
Influenced  by  Louie,  you  can  hear  it  In  the 
beat.  Ben  Webster,  like  Hawkins.  I  hear  It  In 
their  playing,  it's  all  there.  .  .  . 

KoLODiN  And  Hampton,  who  played  with 
him  in  California,  on  vlbee? 

Preem.in.  Lionel,  definitely.  .  .  .  Now,  It  U 
sad  to  me  tcxlay  to  encounter  people  who 
never  knew  the'  great  Louie,  what  he  did, 
what  he  stands  for.  ...  If  you  go  back  to 
the  eorlv  records,  you  realize  that  here  Is  a 
man  who  did  more  for  this  kind  of  music 
than  any  man  who  ever  lived  Some  people 
put  him  down  as  an  entertainer,  but  to  me. 
Louie  swings  more  telling  a  joke  than  most 
others  do  playing  a  horn.  And  If  Louie  Is  to 
play  again.  I  think  we  will  hear  a  whole  new 
Louie  again,  because  there  Is  no  end  to  his 
being  creative.  .  .  And  If  he  doesn't  play 
the  horn,  he  will  still  sing  the  horn,  because 
he  Is  the  horn.  Louie  will  go  on  forever,  he 
win  never  be  forgotten,  because  he  U  the 
master  of  this  kind  of  music.  .  .  . 

The  M.\n  Who  REVOi-xrrioNiZED  Ja2z— III: 
My  THors.\rn>-TE.\R  NUN 
(By  Milt  Bablerl 
"Louie."  "Pops,"  "Satchmo."  "Face." 
"Oate."  "Daddy."  all  of  these  words  mean 
only  one  person:  Louis  Armstrong,  my  man, 
my  thousand-year  man.  There  Is  an  expres- 
sion among  musicians  that  Jonah  Jones 
taught  me.  When  you  can  count  on  a  friend. 
you  can  measvire  his  worth  by  the  span  of 
ytss%  you  have  known  and  trusted  him.  A 
twenty-year  man  Is  real  good.  To  Jonah,  I 
was  a  hundred-year  man.  This  was  very  flat- 
tering, because  you  cannot  hope  to  do  much 
better  than  that.  Well.  Louis  Armstrong  Is 
my  thousand-year  man.  That's  the  way  It  Is, 
period. 

Some  people  represent  different  things  to 
different  people,  but  "Louie"  means  the  same 
the  world  over.  He  speaks  a  universal  lan- 
guage, his  name  Is  like  "sterling"  on  silver. 
He  was  the  fountain,  the  source,  and  the  In- 
spiration for  millions  of  people,  a  lot  of  them 
not  musicians.  Many  of  them,  like  myself, 
were  Just  In  love  with  what  he  did  and 
does.  The  sight  and  sound  of  him  Just  glad- 
den your  heart. 

I  first  heard  Louie  on  a  record  In  the  late 
Twenties.  I  still  remember  the  record.  It 
was  "Heebie  Jeebles."  and  the  back  was 
"Muskrat  Ramble."  I  also  remember  the 
number.  It  was  Okeh  8300.  It  was  a  revela- 
tion. I  had  never  heard  a  horn  like  that. 

I  finally  met  Lotils  in  the  middle  Thirties; 
It  was  backstage  In  his  dressing  room  at 
Loew"B  State  Theater  In  New  York.  My  good 
friend,  Oeorge  WettUng  Introduced  us.  All 
of  the  Chlcagoans  had  known  him  from  the 
King  Oliver-Sunset  Cafe  days,  and  Louie  was 
Just  as  friendly  and  as  nice  as  he  Is  today, 
not  Just  to  me,  to  everyone.  At  that  point  in 
my  life  I  was  selling  records  retail  at  my 
Commodore  Music  Shop  and  having  the  time 
of  my  life  trying  to  pay  bills  while  specializ- 
ing In  Jazz.  The  big  problem  was  trying  to 
get  stock  from  the  manufactiirers  on  such 
a  ridiculous  commodity.  I  was  my  own  best 
customer. 


His  music  was  bought  by  male  and  female, 
black  and  white,  red  and  yellow,  and  every 
shade  in  between.  Musicians  (of  course) , 
pohticos.  royalty,  st.ige  and  screen  .stars,  writ- 
ers, doctors,  lawyers.  Indian  chiefs,  students, 
professors,  d.incers,  clerks,  cabbies,  cops,  call- 
girls,  and  more  musicians. 

Dont  get  the  idea  that  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong.  In  1944.  when  I  got  my  first  assign- 
ment to  record  Louis  (I  must  get  dignified 
uud  put  the  's'  on  Popss  name) ,  I  broke  down 
and  cried.  Wow  I  I  was  going  to  record  God. 
I  v.ns  young  and  didn't  realize  Louis  was 
human  and  not  a  superman.  It  was  World 
War  II  time,  and  the  Armstrong  orchestra  had 
been  playing  .^rmy  camps.  They  arrived  by 
bus  after  many  one-nlghters,  with  no  ade- 
quate rest.  The  sidemen  were  knocked  out 
and  m  no  shape  for  recording  Pops  looked 
fine,  but  then  he  always  does.  Teddy  McRae 
was  putting  the  band  through  its  paces.  I 
was  in  the  booth  trying  to  get  a  biuid  balance, 
and  praying.  To  myself  I  said.  "What  the  hell 
does  he  need  the  big  road  band  for?  Why 
does  Louis  have  to  travel  with  an  outfit  like 
this?  Boy,  if  I  only  had  Condon  and  Zutty 
and  Pee  Wee  and  Brunls  and  Sullivan  or 
Stacv.  I  could  make  history."  Tlien  I  would 
console  mvself  and  blame  the  war  for  taking 
all  the  good  sidemen  Well.  Id  try  to  make  it 
wurk  for  Pops'  sake  I  wouldn't  dog  it  We 
worked  three  hotirs  and  made  three  sides 
•hat  I  wouldn't  approve  for  release  (one  was 
later  released  in  the  Decca  Jazz  Heritage 
series.)  I  wus  a  broken  man  I  cried. 

I  am  not  the  only  man  who  has  cried  at 
an  .Armstrong  session.  Louis  can  make  strong 
men  crv.  That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  him. 
.\  remarkable  man  in  our  business,  and  a 
creative  genius  in  his  own  right,  is  Gordon 
Jenkins.  Tlic  conception  of  "Blueberry  HIU" 
in  1949  was  Gordon  s  Idea.  Three  things  hap- 
pened on  that  session.  First,  Gordon  cried. 
We  had  the  full  Jenkins  orchestra  and  about 
thirteen  singers  to  accompany  Louis.  When 
Louis  records,  the  side  men  and  singers  fight 
tL>  ge'  on  the  sessions.  .Actually,  I  would 
bet  that  most  of  them  would  play  the  date 
for  zero  If  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians would  allow  it.  Well.  Gordon  Is  like  I 
am  when  it  comes  to  Louis.  When  everyone 
was  seated,  he  got  up  on  the  little  conductors 
podium,  tapped  his  stand  for  attention,  and 
started  his  speech  about  how  he  had  loved 
Louis  Armstrong  and  been  inspired  by  him, 
and  how  this  moment  was  the  greatest  in  his 
life  and  could  never  be  surp — .  and  he  broke 
down  and  cried  with  tears  of  Joy.  his  heart 
was  that  full. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  actual  recording  of 
"Blueberry  HIU  "  and  two  other  unforgettable 
incidents  In  the  second  chorus  of  the  song. 
Gordon  had  wTitten  special  patter  for  Louis 
to  sing  against  the  regular  lyrics  while  it  was 
being  immortalized  by  his  chorus  of  singers. 
Louis  was  to  sing  "Higher  than  the  moon 
we'll  go,  then  to  a  saloon  we'll  go"  <a  typical 
Jenkins  couplet  i .  Gordon  had  the  right  Idea. 
Today,  I  wish  I  had  kept  his  line,  but  at  that 
time  I  was  afraid  of  censorship  I  had  him 
change  the  line  to  "To  a  wedding  In  June 
well  go."  He  protested,  but  went  along  with 
my  stupid  line.  Now  every  time  I  hear  the 
record,  I  think  of  Gordon's  original  phrase, 
and  I  die. 

Situation  three  on  "Blueberry  Hill"  was 
the  sort  of  decision  I  hope  I  shall  never  have 
to  make  again.  I  decided  to  have  an  Arm- 
strong-type muted-trumpet  obbligato  behind 
Louis  while  he  was  singing  In  the  first  chorus, 
as  if  Louis  were  playing  and  backing  up  his 
own  voice.  In  the  trumpet  section  we  had 
Yank  Lawson  and  Billy  Butterfleld.  both  of 
whom  loved  Louis  more  than  themselves.  I 
called  Gordon  into  the  booth  and  told  him 
what  I  wanted  to  do,  but  I  wanted  him  to 
choose  either  Yank  or  Billy,  as  I  liked  them 
equally  and  did  not  want  to  show  any  prefer- 
ence. Gordon  was  the  leader  and  he  should 
decide.  He  refused.  I  did  not  want  an 
Alphonse  and  Gaston  situation  (this  causes 


overtime);  so  we  explained  our  dilemma  to 
the  two  boys,  tossed  a  coin,  and  Butterfleld 
won.  It  is  not  "Satch  "  you  hear  behind  Louis 
on  "Blueberry  Hill"  but  the  ecstatic  Billy 
Butterfleld.  "This  Is  how  great  records  are 
born. 

I  remember  another  Incident  on  an  Arm- 
strong session  with  Gordon  Jenkins.  We  were 
all  set  In  1954  to  do  the  special  version  of 
"The  WhllTenpoof  Song"  and  three  other 
tunes  up  at  our  Pythian  Temple  studio  In 
New  York.  It  was  to  be  a  normal  three-hour 
call,  and  the  usual  large  orchestra  and  chorus 
were  there  on  time,  but  no  Louis  Armstrong. 
Louis  had  never  been  late  before;  so  we 
started  to  rehearse  the  orchestra  and  chorus. 
We  flnlshed  with  the  first  song,  and  still  ho 
Louis;  so  we  went  through  the  other  three 
selections  as  well.  Of  course,  I  phoned  Joe 
Glaser,  but  he  was  out.  His  staff  told  me  that 
Louis  knew  about  the  session,  but  he  had 
had  an  early  dentist  appointment  prior  to  the 
recordings  Tv.o-and-a-half  hours  later.  Louis 
got  to  the  studio,  full  of  remorse  and  also 
with  his  Jaws  full  of  novocain.  He  could  hard- 
ly talk.  I  asked  Louis  If  he  could  work  the 
next  day.  Pops  had  other  commitments. 

I  told  Gordon  to  start  running  the  songs 
down  with  Louis.  Maybe  his  Jaws  would 
loosen  up.  We  made  a  playback,  and  some- 
one said,  "Listen  to  Pops's  voice.  It  sounds 
like  he  has  a  cold."  I  said,  "I've  been  listening 
Ui  Louis  all  my  life  and  he  always  sounds  like 
he  has  a  cold.  That's  his  style!"  How  can  any- 
one tell  when  Louis  has  a  cold?  PS. — We 
finished  the  four  sides  with  only  an  hour 
overtime. 

The  greatest  project  I  ever  did  with  Louis 
was  his  musical  autobiography.  It  was  a 
thrill  re-creating  so  many  of  the  great  sides 
he  m.ade  before  he  was  on  Decca.  Bob  Haggart 
and  Sy  Oliver  were  absolutely  fabulotis  to 
work  with.  They  knew  the  old  Louis  sides  as 
well  as  myself.  I  knew  that  the  critics  and 
fans  would  compare  them  to  the  originals  and 
most  likely  rap  the  new  even  If  they  were 
good. 

However,  Louis  was  beautiful,  and  it  Is 
amazing  how  the  flame  was  rekindled.  Sy 
Oliver  would  generally  notate  the  trumpet 
line  on  Louis's  part  and  write  In  a  message 
to  the  effect.  "Something  like  this.  Go  for 
yourself."  Louis  Insisted  on  making  it  as  Sy 
had  taken  it  from  the  old  record,  saving.  "Is 
that  what  I  played?  I  don't  want  people  to 
think  I  can't  read."  Believe  me,  Louis  reads 
music.  Not  as  far  as  you  have  to  play  on  the 
Tonight  Show  If  you're  In  the  brass  depart- 
ment, but  Louis  Is  still  the  boss,  and  he  made 
the  notes  those  boys  are  playing  now,  a  very 
long  time  ago.  Ask  Doc  Severlnsen,  and  I'll 
bet  a  Beatles  LP  that  he,  too  says,  "My  man, 
my  thousand-year  man." 


ST.     JOHN'S     COLLEGE— RATIONAL 
DISSENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
■when  'Violence  and  destruction  on  cam- 
puses are  so  widely  publicized  I  feel  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  ra- 
tional and  nonviolent  action  receives  the 
attention  it  deserves.  One  outstanding 
example  of  such  action  may  be  seen  in 
the  activities  of  St.  John's  College  dur- 
ing the  final  weeks  of  their  academic 
year.  During  this  time  the  college  con- 
tinued to  operate  on  a  normal  schedule. 
The  students  did  not  miss  a  day  of 
classes.  This  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  implying  any  lack  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  college. 
Rather,  the  whole  college  engaged  in  an 
additional  day  of  study  of  Vietnam  and 
of  the  question  of  dissent.  Students  and 
faculty  gave  up  a  Saturday  for  these 
special,  extra  classes. 
J.  Winfree  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
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faculty,  in  his  speech  at  St.  Johns  com- 
mencement. stres.sed  the  dangers  of  ir- 
rationality and  the  need  for  academic  in- 
quiry. This  principle  i.s  also  clearly  evi- 
dent in  a  letter  which  individusd  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  wrote  to 
President  Nixon.  Editorials  in  two  local 
newspapers  praised  tlie  students  of  St. 
John's  College  for  their  rational  restraint 
in  expressing  their  dissent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
members  of  the  St.  John's  community  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Smith's  commence- 
ment address,  and  copies  of  the  editorials 
from  the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital  and 
Ann.e  Arundel  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mat  7.  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  as  individual  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  and  administrative 
officers  of  St.  John's  College  wish  to  convey 
to  you  our  deep  concern  over  the  most  recent 
expansion  of  the  undeclared  war  In  South- 
east Asia  and  over  the  resulting  dissension 
and  division  In  our  country,  especially  within 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

We  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  sacriflce  of 
our  young  men  and  by  the  drain  upon  our 
country's  resources.  There  Is  a  basic  question 
which  disturbs  us  as  well.  We  doubt  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  undeclared  war  which 
was  embarked  upon  by  a  previous  admin- 
istration. We  agree  with  Senator  Charles 
Mathlas  that  the  Senate  seems  to  have  been 
denied  Its  historic  constitutional  role  of  de- 
claring or  not  declaring  war.  We  would  hope 
for  a  speedy  return  to  the  proper  delineation 
of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government,  the  Exec- 
utive, the  L-eglslatlve,  and  the  Judicial.  In 
grave  moments  of  history  like  these,  nothing 
can  be  more  important  that  a  strict  uphold- 
ing of  the  Constitution. 

Many  of  us  recognize  that  we  do  not  have 
the  necessary  background  or  facts  to  assess 
the  wisdom  or  necessity  Tor  the  original 
American  involvement  in  Indo-Chlna  or  for 
the  subsequent  escalation  of  the  fighting.  We 
are  not  experts  on  power  politics.  Communist 
subversion,  political  vacuums,  or  military 
str.'.tepy.  However,  we  share  a  repugnance  for 
the  conflict  which  has  devastated  this  area 
of  the  world  for  nearly  two  decades.  We 
earnestly  waiit  to  believe  you  when  you  pub- 
licly commit  yourself  and  our  government  to 
withdrawal  of  our  armed  forces  as  rapidly  as 
is  consistent  with  safety  smd  prudence. 

St.  John's  College  is  devoted  to  the  life  of 
the  mind,  to  reason,  and  to  dialogue.  We  can- 
no:  subscribe  to  Irrational  and  violent  meth- 
ods of  dissent  since  they  Imply  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  fundamental  principles  for 
which  a  college  or  university  should  stand. 
We  doubr  whether  confrontations  can  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  reason.  Nor  will  the  wel- 
fare if  the  country  be  advanced  by  a  na- 
tional strike  of  students  or  the  closing  of  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

We  shall  continue  with  our  regular  aca- 
demic program.  We  believe  that  our  primary 
responsibility  as  students  and  teachers  Is  to 
continue  to  study  and  learn.  Only  then  will 
we  be  properly  equipped  to  exercise  our  life- 
long responsibilities  as  participating  mem- 
bers of  the  political  communities  which  de- 
pend upon  enlightened  and  rational  leader- 
ship— otir  towns  and  cities,  our  states,  and 
our  nation. 

This  decision  should  not  be  Interpreted  as 
Implying  any  lack  of  concern  on  our  part. 
Though  the  College  considers  It  Inappro- 
priate to  take  an  Institutional  stand  on  such 
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a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  as  Individuals 
may  choose  to  show  our  own  personal  posi- 
tions In  appropriate  and  dignified  ways.  We 
hope  that  our  actions  may  commend  them- 
selves to  students  and  faculties  In  other  col- 
leges and  universities  and  may  prove  to  have 
a  sobering  effect  In  a  p>erlod  of  campus  tur- 
moil and  national  division. 

Therefore,  as  individual  citizens  and  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  John's  community,  we  hereby 
record  our  dissent  and  In  so  doing  Insist  that 
such  dissent  be  registered  In  the  proper  way. 

(Signatures). 


Commencement  Address 

(Given  at  St.  John's  College.  Annapolis.  Md., 

June  7,  1970,  by  J.  Winfree  Smith) 

In  a  church  near  London  there  Is  a  plaque 
with  the  following  Inscription : 

"In  the  year  1653.  when  all  things  sacred 
In  the  kingdom 

Were  either  profaned  or  demolished. 

This  Church  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Shir- 
ley.  Baronet 

■Whose  singular  praise  It  was 

To  do  the  beet  things  In  the  worst  times 

And  hope  them  In  the  most  calamitous." 

These  times  In  which  we  live  are  not  the 
worst  times  or  the  most  calamitous.  But  they 
are  bad  times,  and  they  threaten  worse  and 
more  calamitous  times.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  we  have  special  trovibles  which 
arise  partly  from  our  power  and  wealth,  but 
also,  and  maybe  consequently,  from  a  dis- 
respect for  law.  We  can  understand  how  for 
many  black  people  and  others  among  tis 
"law"  means  only  an  Instrument  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  It  has,  however,  been  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States  as  a  political 
society  to  have  combined  law  and  freedom, 
to  have  made  freedom  possible  by  meana  of 
law,  which  is  the  only  way  it  Is  possible.  We 
must  think  both  of  the  common  law  and  of 
constitutional  law.  Murder  committed  by 
Black  Panthers  endangers  society;  committed 
by  police,  it  endangers  society  even  more. 
Arson,  whether  committed  by  the  frustrated 
poor  in  ghettos  or  by  frustrated  students  on 
campuses.  Is  as  criminal  as  arson  anywhere, 
and  is  not  to  be  justified  as  a  form  of  rhet- 
oric. There  can  be  no  freedom  where  men 
fear  the  destruction  of  their  lives  and  the 
external  means  of  living  them.  A  concern  for 
life  and  property  Is  not  necessarily  a  bour- 
geois concern. 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
adopting  the  Constitution  declared  In  the 
words  of  that  document  that  It  was  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Sometimes  those 
whose  very  powers  depend  upon  the  Con- 
stitution speak  and  act  In  such  a  way  as  to 
contravene  It.  The  Congress  In  passing  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Bill  of  1968  may  have  been 
acting  In  response  to  the  mood  of  the  people 
and  with  respect  for  one  kind  of  law.  But  In 
doing  so  they  were  also  clearly  attacking  the 
Independent  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  President,  when  recently  the  Senate  was 
about  to  vote  on  a  certain  nomination  to 
that  count,  referred  to  himself  as  "the  one 
person  entrusted  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  power  of  appointment"  of  Supreme  Court 
justices.  He  was  forgetting  or  deliberately 
ignoring  the  constitutional,  and  by  no  means 
nominal,  requirement  that  such  appoint- 
ment be  made  only  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Furthermore,  it  is  hard 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  those  who  talk 
most  about  law  and  order  are  not  deeply  con- 
cerned to  preserve  the  law  contained  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  law  that  directly  protects 
specific  freedoms. 

Americans  who  would  not  have  their  coun- 
try destroyed  will  respect  both  the  common 
law  and  constitutional  law  and  will  respect 
legal  process  for  the  removal  of  unjust  law. 
They  will  refuse  to  be  "polarized"  no  matter 
who  may  be  playing  on  which  of  their  pas- 
sions to  attract  them  to  this  pole  or  repel 
them  from  that.   In  Independence  of  soul 


they  will  not  allow  the  present  confusion  of 
good  and  evil  to  overwhelm  their  power  to 
discriminate  them. 

Many  teachers  In  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, as  well  as  many  students,  are  deter- 
mined that  those  institutions  shaU  as  such 
become  active  In  poUtical  affairs.  There  may 
be  occasions  when  such  Institutions  have  to 
act  politically.  For  instance.  It  would  surely 
be  their  duty  to  resist  by  all  lawful  poUtlcal 
means  a  measxire  such  as  that  not  long  ago 
proposed  In  Congress,  though  not  passed,  to 
require  every  college  "to  adopt  an  approved 
code  of  conduct  for  Its  students  and  teach- 
ers before  It  or  they  could  be  eligible  for 
federal  aid."  The  reason  It  would  be  their 
duty  is  that  such  a  measure  would  destroy 
the  Independence  of  the  educational  insti- 
tution. A  college  is.  of  service  politically  ex- 
actly by  keeping  Its^f  out  of  {xslitical  action. 
It  Is  of  service  because  Its  Independence  does 
not  mean  Indifference,  but  rather  the  occa- 
sion and  the  freedom  to  discuss  and  debate 
political  issues  with  rational  detachment, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  light  upon 
them.  It  is  a  truly  amazing  thing  that  some 
teachers  and  students  don't  believe  in  such 
debate  or  the  posslblUty  of  any  rational  de- 
tachment. They  have  t>ecome  champions  of 
blind  action.  Although  I've  never  seen  It  de- 
fined, I  suppose  that  the  name  "activists" 
sometimes  refers  to  such  champions.  I^e 
action  they  desire  they  often  call  "revolu- 
tion", which  Is  also  not  defined,  but  It  seems 
to  mean  destroying  all  human  institutions. 
There  is  an  echo  of  Marxism  in  this  though 
without  the  painstaking  Marxist  argument 
designed  to  show  tha.1  in  capitalist  society 
all  law  and  government,  all  religious  and 
educational  institutions  are  derivative  from 
that  society  and  In  the  dialectic  of  history 
destined  to  be  destroyed  along  with  it. 

In  these  bad  times  we  who  belong  to  thlB 
small  coUege.  but  all  the  greater  for  being 
smaU,  often  feel  ourselves  to  be  like  the 
philosopher  In  the  6th  book  of  Plato's  Re- 
public who  amid  the  circumstances  of  actual 
political  life  is  like  one  "in  the  storm  of 
dust  and  sleet  which  the  driving  wind  hur- 
ries along."  If  we  retire  to  the  ahtiter  of  a 
wall.  It  Is  partly  to  get  a  place  where  we 
may  begin  to  see  and  understand  what  Is 
going  on  In  that  storm  and  what  should 
and  could  be  done  about  it.  And  If  we  some- 
times manage  to  Ignore  the  storm,  we  do 
not  consider  that  we  are  self-Indulgent  for 
there  is  a  seraph  that  constantly  whispers 
to  us  that  we  have  a  true  self  that  Is  above 
the  storm  and  that  knowledge  belongs  to 
another  world  and  is  Itself  good.  Others  hur- 
rying past  may  call  to  us  to  leave  our  shelter 
and  Join  them.  They  think  It  Is  no  time  for 
business  as  usual.  They  do  not  know  that 
when  It  Is  a  question  of  the  business  In 
which  we  are  engaged  It  Is  always  time  for 
business  eis  usual. 

Last  year's  commencement  speaker  re- 
ferred to  our  program  and  the  character  ot 
our  studies  as  presuppoeing  the  authority  of 
Intellect.  Let  me  stress  the  word  "author- 
ity."  The  authority  of  Intellect  is  not  the 
authority  of  doctrine.  St.  John's  College  has 
no  authoritative  doctrine.  But  It  Is  devoted 
to  asking  questions  about  all  the  things 
around  us.  This  asking  of  questions  Is  mean- 
ingful not  because  we  can  always  find  an- 
swers, but  because  learning  occurs.  That 
genuine  learning  does  occur  means  that  the 
Intellect  Is  not  a  servant  or  an  Instrument, 
but  that  It  has  authority. 

Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1970.  I  bid  you 
do  the  best  things  In  these  bad  times  and 
In  the  worst  times.  If  such  should  overtake 
you.  Cultivate  temperance  In  political  Judg- 
ment and  action.  Cultivate  the  courage 
to  stand  firm  for  reason  and  senae  against 
unreason  and  nonsense.  Support  what  Justice 
there  Is  in  our  laws,  our  Institutions,  and 
our  ways  without  losing  sight  of  a  higher 
justice  by  which  they  mtist  be  measured. 
Be  Intemperate  and  erotic  In  the  quest  for 
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wisdom  and  understanding.  Value  charity 
and  humility,  since  he  who  hates  or  con- 
demns his  brother  abides  In  death,  as  some- 
one  has  said. 

What  hope  can  I  offer  you  for  the  future 
of  this  earth?  I  do  not  know.  Things  do  not 
look  good.  The  future  Is  perhaps  not  as  much 
wl-hln  mans  hands  as  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self in  our  modern  era.  It  Is.  of  course,  my 
own  belief  that  It  Is  In  the  hands  of  a  benef- 
icent God,  and  that  Is  ground  for  hope. 
U  you  do  not  share  that  belief.  Is  there  some 
eround?  Ignorance  of  the  future  Is  not  rea- 
son for  despair,  but  neither  Is  It  reason  for 
hope  Te:  I  would  pray  that  It  be  your 
singular  praise,  no  matter  how  bad  the  times, 
not  only  to  do.  but  to  find  It  possible  to  hope, 
the  best  things. 

IProm  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  CapiUl. 
May  25.  1970 1 
Reason   Ovct   Riot 
The    strong    antiwar    sentiments    among 
students  across  the  natUn  have  apparently 
left   few   colleges   and   universities   Immune 
from    strikes,    demonstrations    and    violence 
during   these   troubled   times    However,   bt. 
John's  College  has  ccmmendably  managed  to 
rise  above  the  throwing  of  rocks  and  bottles, 
the  shouted  obscenities  and  the  bitter  con- 
frontations Tx-ith   National   Guardsmen   and 

'^Th^s  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  apathy.  There  is  little  doubt  in  anyone  s 
mind  that  the  St.  John's  student  body  Is  as 
opposed  to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  as  are 
the  campuses  at  Berkeley.  College  Park  and 
Kent   The  difference  Is  the  manner  In  which 
St   John's  has  chosen  to  channel  Its  protest. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  many  St.  John's 
students    participated    In    a    24-hour    peace 
vlell  that  was  carried  off  without  any  violent 
Incident*.  Not  only  did  the  students  decide 
against  parUclpatlng  In  the  student  strikes, 
they  voted  to  hold  the  extra  day  of  classes. 
On  Saturday,  seminars  on  the  Vietnam  War 
were  held  at  St.  John's.  There  was  no  need 
for  fixed  bayonets  or  tear  gas   This  civilized 
approach  might  not  satisfy  the  appetite  for 
revolution    prevalent    among    campus    mili- 
tants, but  It  was  one  colleges  way  of  choos- 
ing to  reason  rather  than  to  not. 

And  It  is  through  reason  that  this  nation 
must  let  Its  leaders  know  how  it  feels  about 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
Occupving  and  burning  college  buildings, 
violent  demonstrations  and  angry  shouting 
matches  are  unlikely  to  bring  any  results 
other  than  a  widening  of  the  gap  between 
those  who  feel  we  should  leave  Vietnam  and 
those  who  feel  our  presence  there  Is  protect- 
ing the  world  from  communism. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  students  and  faculty 
of  St.  John's  College  that  they  chose  an  In- 
finitely more  responsible  route  to  air  their 
feelings  rather  than  to  subject  themselves 
and  a  fine  institution  to  the  turmoil  that 
which  all  too  many  colleges  have  fallen  prey 
within  the  past  weeks. 

[Prom  the  Anne  Arundel  Times] 
•Wat  Ahead"  Is  Mobe  Like  It 

Residents  of  Annapolis  who  someUmes 
look  askance  as  "way  out",  students  of  St. 
John's  College  peacefully  make  their  way 
through  town  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  students  are  more  "peaceful"  than 
"way  out." 

A  case  m  point  Is  the  unfortunate  reac- 
Uon  of  students  In  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation,  following  the  United 
States  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  Disorder,  de- 
strucUon.  and  even  death,  were  everyday 
campus  occurrences.  The  campus  of  St. 
Johns  College,  both  In  Annapolis  and  Santa 
Fe.  New  Mex.,  remained  calm. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  students  approved 
of  the  military  action.  On  the  contrary,  a 
letter    making    clear    their    opposition    was 
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hand-delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
united  States  by  the  president  of  the  college. 
But  the  same  letter  contained  a  pledge  to 
maintain  a  regular  schedule  at  the  college. 
If  President  Nixon  did  not  reply  favorably 
and  thankfully  to  what  Is  surely  a  rare  com- 
munication—and Dean  Robert  A.  Goldwln  of 
St.  John's  College  knows  of  no  such  re- 
sponse—the President  Is  remiss. 

Instead  of  upheaval,  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  heard  two  authoritative 
speakers  discuss  both  sides  of  the  Cambodian 
issue.  An  orderly,  and  therefore,  fruitful, 
question  and  answer  period  followed. 

Tlie  next  day.  a  Saturday,  students  and 
facility  members  participated  in  a  seminar 
on  Vietnam.  Again,  two  positions— those  of 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam— were 
weighed  ^  „ 

The  Students  of  St.  John's  College,  it 
would  seem,  are  not  so  "way  cut"  after  all. 
"Wav  ahead"  is  a  more  accurate  term. 


FREEDOM  IN  AMERICA 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  14,  1970.  issue  of  Look  magazine 
contains  an  important,  thoughtful  arti- 
cle by  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished historians,  Heni->-  Steele  Com- 
mager.  of  Amherst  College.  Professor 
Commager  addresses  himself  in  this 
article  to  the  question.  "Is  Freedom 
Dving  in  America?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
provocative  article  by  Professor  Com- 
mager be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Freedom  Dying  in  America? 
(By  Henry  Steele  Conmiager) 

'There  are  certain  words. 

Our  own  and  others',  we're  used  to— words 

we've  used. 
Heard,  had  to  recite,  forgotten. 
Rubbed  shiny  in  the  pocket,  left  home  for 

keepsakes. 
Inherited,  stuck  away  in  the  back-drawer, 
In  the  locked  trunk,  at  the  back  of  the  quiet 

mind. 

Liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 

To  none  will  we  sell,  refuse  or  deny,  right 

or  Justice. 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 

I  am  merely  saying— what  If  these  words 
pa.'is? 
What  If  they  pass  and  are  gone  and  are  no 
more  . . .  ? 

It  took  long  to  buy  these  words. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  buy  them  and  much 
pain" 

Stephen  Vincent  BENtr. 


■Those,  who  would  give  up  essential  lib- 
erty to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety." 
said  Benjamin  Franklin,  two  centuries  ago. 
"deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

Today  we  are  busy  doing  what  Franklin 
warned'us  against.  Animated  by  Impatience, 
anger  and  fear,  we  are  giving  up  essential 
liberties,  not  for  safety,  but  for  the  appear- 
ance of  safety.  We  are  corroding  due  process 
and  the  rule  of  law  not  for  Order,  but  for  the 
semblance  of  order.  We  will  find  that  when 
we  have  given  up  liberty,  we  will  not  have 
safety,  and  that  when  we  have  given  up 
Justice,  we  will  not  have  order. 

"We  In  this  nation  appear  headed  for  a 
new  period  of  repression."  Mayor  John  V, 
Lindsay  of  New  "Vork  recently  warned  us. 
We  are  In  fact  already  In  It. 

Not  since  the  days  when  Sen.  Joeeph 
McCarthy  bestrode  the  political  stage, 
fomenting  suspicion  and  hatred,  betraying 


the  BUI  of  Rights,  bringing  Congress  and  the 
State  Department  Into  disrepute,  have  we 
experienced  anything  like  the  current  offen- 
sive against  the  exercise  of  freedom  In  Amer- 
ica. If  repression  Is  not  yet  as  blatont  or  as 
flamboyant  as  It  was  during  the  McCarthy 
years,  It  Is  In  many  respects  more  pervasive 
and  more  formidable.  For  It  comes  to  us 
now  with  official  sanction  and  Is  Imposed 
upon  us  by  officials  sworn  to  uphold  the 
law:  the  Attorney  General,  the  FBI.  state 
and  local  officials,  the  police,  and  even  Judges. 
In  Georgia  and  California.  In  Lamar,  S.C. 
and  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Kent,  Ohio,  the  at- 
tacks are  overt  and  dramatic;  on  the  higher 
levels  of  the  national  administration,  it  Is 
a  process  of  erosion,  the  erosion  of  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  called  "the  sacred  soil  of 
liberty."  Those  In  high  office  do  not  openly 
proclaim  their  disillusionment  with  the 
principles  of  freedom,  but  they  confess  It 
by  their  conduct,  while  the  people  acquiesce 
m  their  ovra  disinheritance  by  abandoning 
the  "eternal  vigilance"  that  Is  the  price  of 
liberty. 

There  Is  nothing  more  ominous  than  this 
popular  Indifference  toward  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty, unless  It  Is  the  failure  to  undersUnd 
what  Is  at  stake.  Two  centuries  ago.  Edmund 
Burke  said  of  Americans  that  they  "snuff  the 
approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze." 
Now,  their  senses  are  blunted.  The  evidence 
of  public-opinion  polls  Is  persuasive  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  American  people  no 
longer  know  or  cherish  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
They  are.  it  appears,  quite  prepared  to  silence 
criticism  of  governmental  policies  If  such 
criticism  Is  thought^-by  the  Government- 
damaging  to  the  national  Interest.  They  are 
prepared  to  censor  newspaper  and  television 
reporting  if  such  reports  are  considered— by 
the  Government — damaging  to  the  national 
interest!  As  those  in  authority  Inevitably 
think  whatever  policies  they  pursue,  what- 
ever laws  they  enforce,  whatever  wars  they 
fight,  are  In  the  national  Interest,  this  at- 
titude Is  a  formula  for  the  ending  of  all  cri- 
ticism, which  Is  another  way  of  saying  for 
the  ending  of  democracy. 

Corruption  of  language  Is  often  a  first  sign 
of  a  deeper  malaise  of  mind  and  spirit,  and  it 
Is  ominous  that  invasions  of  liberty  are  car- 
ried on,  today,  in  the  name  of  constitution- 
alism, and  the  impairment  of  due  process.  In 
the  name  of  Law  and  Order.  Here  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  challenge  to  the  great  principle  of 
the  separation  of  powers,  and  there  to  the 
equally  great  principle  of  the  superiority  of 
the  civil  to  the  military  authority.  Here  It  Is 
the  Intimidation  of  the  press  and  television 
by   threats  both   subtle   and   blatant,   there 
of  resort  to  the  odious  doctrine  of  "Intent" 
to  punish  anti-war  demonstrators.  Here  It 
Is  the  use  of  the  dangerous  weapon  of  cen- 
sorship, overt  and  covert,  to  silence  trouble- 
some criticism,  there  the  abuse  of  the  power 
of   punishment  by  contempt  of  court.  The 
thrust   is  everywhere  the  same,  and  so  too 
the  animus  behind  It:  to  equate  dissent  with 
lawlessness  and  nonconformity  with  treason. 
The  purpose  of  those  who  are  prepared  to 
sweep  aside  our  ancient  guarantees  of  free- 
dom Is  to  blot  out  those  great  problems  that 
glare  upon  us  from  every  horizon,  and  pre- 
tend that  if  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  them, 
they  will  somehow  go  away.  It  is  to  argue 
thiit  discontent  is  not  an  honest  expre.'slon 
of  genuine  grievances  but  of  willfulness,  or 
perversity,  or  perhaps  of  the  crime  of  being 
young,  and  that  If  It  can  only  be  slified.  we 
can  restore  harmony  to  our  dlstracteJ  society. 
Mei    like   Vice   Prc-:aent    Spiro   T,   Agnew 
simpllstlc.iUy    equtie    opt)OEitio:i    to    ^ft";c!al 
policies  wif.i  effets  intellec'uali- m.  snd  cuer 
to  the  sullen  susp:clon  of  intellectuals,  a'w.-iys 
latent  In  any  sccicty,  to  silence  that  opposi- 
tion. Frightened  people  everywhere,  alarmed 
by  lawlessness  and  violence  in  their  commu- 
nlUes,  and  Impatient  with  the  notion  that  we 
cannot  really  end  violence  until  we  deal  w.lh 
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Its  causes,  call  loudly  for  tougher  laws, 
tougher  courts  or — as  in  big  cities  like  New 
•york  or  small  towns  like  Lamar — simply  take 
authority  into  their  own  hands  and  respond 
with  vigilante  tactics.  Impatient  people,  per- 
suaded that  the  law  is  too  slow  and  too  In- 
dulgent, and  that  order  is  Imperiled  by  Ju- 
dicial insistence  on  due  process,  are  prepared 
to  sweep  aside  centuries  of  progress  toward 
the  rule  of  law  in  order  to  puiush  those  they 
regard  as  enemies  of  society.  Timid  men  who 
have  no  confidence  in  the  processes  of  de- 
mt-cracy  or  In  the  potentialities  of  education 
are  ready  to  abandon  lor  a  police  state  the 
experiment  that  Lincoln  called  "the  last  best 
hope  of  earth." 

The  pattern  of  repression  is.  alas,  all  too 
familiar.  Most  ominous  is  the  erosion  of  due 
process  of  law,  perhaps  the  noblest  concept 
m  the  long  hL-itory  of  law  and  one  so  Impor- 
laiit  that  it  can  be  equated  with  civilization, 
for  it  Is  the  very  synonym  for  Justice.  It  Is 
dlffir-ult  to  remember  a  period  In  our  own 
history  in  which  due  process  has  achieved 
more  victories  in  the  courts  and  suffered 
more  setbacks  in  the  arena  of  politics  and 
public  opinion  than  m  the  last  decade.  While 
the  Warren  Court  steadily  enlarged  the  scope 
and  strengthened  the  thrust  of  this  historic 
concept,  to  make  It  an  effective  Instrument 
for  creating  a  more  Just  society,  the  political 
and  the  law-enforcement  agencies  have  dis- 
played mounting  aritagoiiism  to  the  principle 
Itself  and  resistance  to  Its  application.  The 
desegregation  decision  of  1954  has  been  sabo- 
taged by  both  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments— a  sabotage  dramatized  by  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Justice  Department  to  support 
tax  exemption  for  private  schools  organized 
to  frustrate  desegregation. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  Pending 
legislation,  including  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969,  provides  for  "prevention 
detention"  In  seeming  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  presumption  of  In- 
nocence; limits  the  right  of  the  accused  to 
examine  evidence  Illegally  obtained;  permits 
police  to  batter  their  way  Into  a  private 
house  without  notice  (the  no-knock  provi- 
sion); and  provides  sentences  of  up  to  30 
years  for  "dangerous  special  offenders."  And 
the  government  Itself,  from  local  police  to 
the  Attorney  General,  persists  In  what  Jus- 
tice Holmes  called  the  "dirty  business"  of 
wiretapping  and  bugging  to  obtain  evidence 
for  convictions,  though  this  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  protection  against  self- 
incrimination. 

Equally  flagrant  Is  the  attack  on  First 
Amendment  freedoms — freedom  of  speech. 
press,  petition  and  assembly — an  attack  that 
takes  the  form  of  intimidation  and  harass- 
ment rather  than  of  overt  repudiation.  The 
President  and  the  Vice  President  have  joined 
In  a  crusade  designed  to  force  great  news- 
papers like  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  to  moderate  their  criticism 
of  Administration  policies,  and  to  frighten 
the  television  networks  Into  scaling  down 
their  coverage  of  events  that  the  Govern- 
ment finds  embarrassing;  a  position  that 
rests  on  the  curious  principle  that  the  real 
crime  Is  not  official  misconduct  but  the  por- 
trayal of  that  misconduct,  Mr.  Agnew.  In- 
deed, has  gone  so  far  as  to  call  on  governors 
to  drive  the  news  purveyed  by  "bizarre  ex- 
tremists" from  newspapers  and  television 
sets;  It  Is  an  admonition  that,  If  taken  liter- 
ally, would  deny  newspaper  and  TV  coverage 
to  Mr.  Agnew  himself.  All  this  Is  coupled 
with  widespread  harassment  of  the  young, 
directed  superficially  at  little  more  than 
hairstyle,  dress  or  manners — but  directed  In 
fact  to  their  opinions,  or  perhaps  to  their 
youthfulness.  And  throughout  the  country, 
government  officials  are  busy  compiling  dos- 
siers on  almost  all  citizens  prominent  enough 
to  come  to  their  attention. 

Government  Itself  is  engaged  Increasingly 
m  violating  what  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower chose  as  the  motto  for  the  Columbia 


University  bicentenary:  "Man's  right  to 
knowledge  and  the  free  use  thereof."  The 
USIA  proscribes  books  that  criticize  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  that  It 
launches  a  positive  program  of  celebrating 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  war  through  films  and  a  li- 
brary of  "safe"  books  selected  by  well-vetted 
experts.  The  Federal  Government  spends 
millions  of  dollars  presenting  Its  version  of 
history  and  politics  to  the  American  people. 
The  Pent^on  alone  spends  $47  million  a 
year  on  public  relations  and  maintains  hun- 
dreds of  lobbyists  to  deal  with  Congress, 
and  the  Defense  Department  floods  schools 
and  clubs  and  veterans  organizations  with 
films  designed  to  win  support  for  the  war. 

Meantime,  the  growing  arrogance  of  the 
military  and  its  eager  Interventicn  in  areas 
long  supposed  to  be  exclusively  civilian 
gravely  threaten  the  principle  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  civil  to  the  military  power.  Mili- 
tary considerations  are  advanced  to  Justify 
the  revival  of  the  shabby  practices  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era — security  clearances  for  civilians 
working  In  all  establishments  that  have  con- 
tracts with  Defense — a  category  that  includes 
laboratories,  educational  irstltuticii=  and  re- 
Learch  organizations.  What  the  standards  are 
that  may  be  expected  to  dictate  security 
■  clearance"  Is  suggested  by  Vice  President 
Agnew's  proposal  to  'separate  the  (protest 
leaders]  from  our  society — with  no  more 
regret  than  we  should  feel  over  discarding 
rotten  apples  from  a  barrel."  Tliat  Is.  of 
course,  precisely  the  philosophy  that  ani- 
mated the  Nazis.  Military  considerations,  too, 
are  permitted  to  dictate  policies  of  secrecy 
that  extend  even  to  censorship  of  the  Con- 
gressional  Record,  thus  denying  to  congress- 
men, as  to  the  American  people,  information 
they  need  to  make  decisions  on  foreign  policy. 
Secrecy  embraces,  not  unnaturally,  facts 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  It  was  reported,  hoped  to  keep 
the  Cambodian  caper  secret  from  Congress 
and  the  i>eople  until  It  wsis  a  fait  accompli. 
So,  too.  the  CIA.  In  theory  merely  an  Infor- 
mation-gathering agency,  covers  its  far-flung 
operations  In  some  60  countries  with  a  cloak 
of  becrecy  so  thick  that  even  Congress  cannot 
I>enetrate  it.  The  Army  Itself,  entering  the 
civilian  arena,  further  endangers  freedom  of 
assembly  and  of  sp>eech  by  employing  some- 
thing like  a  thousand  agents  to  mingle  In 
student  and  other  assemblies  and  report  to 
the  Army  what  they  see  and  hear.  This  Is. 
however,  merely  a  tiny  part  of  the  some  $3 
billion  that  our  Government  spends  every 
year  In  various  types  of  espionage — more 
every  year  than  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  its  foundation  in  1789  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861! 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  tliat  the 
United  States  Is  a  garrison  state,  but  none  to 
say  that  It  Is  In  danger  of  becoming  one. 

The  purpose  of  this  broEid  atack  on  Ameri- 
can freedoms  Is  to  silence  criticism  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  war,  and  to  encourage  the 
attitude  that  the  Government  knows  best 
and  must  be  allowed  a  free  hand,  an  attitude 
Americans  have  thought  odious  ever  since 
the  days  of  George  HI.  It  Is  to  brand  the  uni- 
versities as  a  fountalnhead  of  subversion  and 
thus  weaken  them  as  a  force  In  public  life 
It  Is  to  restore  "balance"  to  the  judiciary  and 
thereby  reverse  some  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  16  years  of  the  Warren  Court 
and  to  reassure  the  Bourbons.  North  and 
South,  who  are  alarmed  at  the  spectacle  of 
Judicial  liberalism.  It  Is  to  return  to  a  "strict" 
interpretation  of  the  power  of  states  over 
racial  relations  and  civil  liberties — a  euphem- 
ism for  the  nullificaticn  of  those  liberties. 

The  philosophy  behind  all  this,  doubtless 
unconscious,  Is  that  government  belongs  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President;  that 
thev  are  the  masters,  and  the  people,  the 
subjects.  A  century  ago.  Walt  Whitman 
warned   of    "the    never-ending   audacity    of 


elected  persons":  what  would  he  say  if  he 
were  living  today?  E>o  we  need  to  proclaim 
once  more  the  most  elementary  principle  of 
our  constitutional  system:  that  In  the  United 
States,  the  people  are  the  masters  and  all 
officials  are  servants — officials  In  the  White 
House,  m  the  Cablner.m  the  Congress,  in  the 
state  executive  and  legislative  chaml>ers: 
officials,  to.  In  uniform,  whether  of  the  na- 
tional guard  or  of  the  police? 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  cam- 
paign to  restrict  freedom  and  hamstring  the 
BUI  of  Rights  delude  themselves  that  If  they 
can  but  have  their  way,  they  will  return  the 
country  to  stability  and  order.  They  are 
mistaken.  They  are  mistaken  not  merely 
because  they  are  in  f,ict  hostile  to  freedom, 
but  because  they  don't  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  freedom  to  the  things  they  prize 
most — to  security,  to  order,  to  law 

What  is  that  relationship? 

For  2,500  years,  civilized  men  have  yearned 
and  struggled  for  freedom  from  tvTanny — 
the  tyranny  of  despotic  government  and 
superstition  and  Ignorance.  What  explains 
this  long  devotion  to  the  Idea  and  practice 
of  freedom?  How  does  It  happen  that  all 
Western  societies  so  exalt  freedom  that  they 
have  come  to  equate  it  with  civilization 
Itself? 

Freedom  has  won  its  exalted  place  In  phi- 
losophy and  policy  quite  simply  because, 
over  the  centuries,  we  have  come  to  see  that 
it  is  a  necessity,  a  necessity  for  justice,  a  ne- 
cessity for  progress,  a  necessity  for  survival. 

How  familiar  the  arginnent  that  we  must 
learn  to  reconcile  the  rival  claims  of  freedom 
and  order.  But  they  do  not  reaUy  need  to  be 
reconciled;  they  were  never  at  odds.  They  are 
not  alternatives,  they  are  two  sides  to  the 
same  coin,  Indlssolubly  welded  together.  The 
community — society  or  nation — has  an 
Interest  In  the  rights  of  the  Individual  be- 
cause without  the  exercise  of  those  rights, 
the  community  Itself  will  decay  and  collapse. 
The  Individual  has  an  Interest  in  the  stabU- 
Ity  of  the  community  of  which  he  Is  a  part 
because  without  security,  his  rights  are  use- 
less. No  community  can  long  prosfjer  without 
nourishing  the  exerci.se  of  Individual  liber- 
ties for.  as  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  a  century 
ago,  "A  State  which  dwarfs  Its  men.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  more  docile  Instruments  In 
Its  hands  .  .  .  will  find  that  with  small  men 
no  great  thing  can  really  be  accomplished." 
And  no  individual  can  fulfill  his  genius 
without  supporting  the  Just  authority  of  the 
state,  for  In  a  condition  of  anarchy,  neither 
dignity  nor  freedom  can  prosper. 

The  function  of  freedom  Is  not  merely  to 
protect  and  exalt  the  Individual,  vital  as 
that  Is  to  the  health  of  society.  Put  quite 
simply,  we  foster  freedom  In  order  to  avoid 
error  and  discover  truth;  so  far,  we  have 
found  no  other  way  to  achieve  this  objective. 
So,  too.  with  dissent.  We  do  not  Indulge 
dissent  lor  sentimental  reasons;  we  encour- 
age It  because  we  have  learned  that  we  can- 
not live  without  It.  A  nation  that  silences 
dissent,  whether  by  force,  intimidation,  the 
withholding  of  Information  or  a  foggy  Intel- 
lectual cUmate,  invites  disaster.  A  nation 
that  penalizes  criticism  Is  left  with  passive 
acquiescence  In  error.  A  nation  that  discour- 
ages originality  is  left  with  minds  that  are 
unimaginative  and  dull.  And  with  stunted 
minds,  as  with  stunted  men,  no  great  thing 
can  be  accomplished. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  history  celebrates 
not  the  victors  who  successfully  silenced 
dissent  but  their  victims  who  fought  to 
sj>eak  the  truth  as  they  saw  It.  It  Is  the  bust 
of  Socrates  that  stands  in  the  schoolroom, 
not  the  busts  of  those  who  condemned  him 
to  death  for  "corrupting  the  youth."  It  is 
S.^vonarola  we  honor,  not  the  Pope  who  had 
him  burned  there  In  the  great  Piazza  In 
Florence.  It  Is  Tom  Psilne  we  honor,  not  the 
English  judge  who  outlawed  him  for  writing 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

Our  own  history,  too,  Is  one  of  rebellion 
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against  authority.  We  remember  Roger  WU- 
Uanis.  wtio  championed  toleration,  not  John 
Cotton,  who  drove  him  from  the  Bay  Colony; 
we  celebrate  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  motto 
was  "Rebellion  to  tyrante  Is  obedience  to 
God,"  not  Lord  North:  we  read  Henry  Tho- 
reau  on  civU  disobedleruse,  rather  than  those 
messages  of  President  Polk  that  earned  him 
the  title  "Polk,  the  Mendacious";  It  Is  John 
Brown's  som  that  goes  marching  on,  not  that 
of  the  Judge  who  condemned  him  to  death 
at  Charles  Town. 

Why  Is  this?  It  Is  not  merely  because  of  the 
nobility  of  character  of  these  martyrs.  Some 
were  not  particularly  noble.  It  Is  because  we 
can  see  now  that  they  gave  their  lives  to  de- 
fend the  interests  of  humanity,  and  that 
they,  not  those  who  punished  them,  were  the 
true  benefactors  of  humanity. 

But  It  Is  not  Just  the  past  that  needed  free- 
dom for  critics,  nonconformists  and  dissent- 
err.  We.  too,  are  assailed  by  problems  that 
seem  insoluble;  we,  too.  need  new  Ideas.  Hap- 
pUy,  ours  is  not  a  closed  system— not  yet, 
anywav.  We  have  a  long  history  of  experi- 
mentation in  politics,   social  relations  and 
science.  We  experiment  In  astrophysics  be- 
cause   we    want    to    land    on    the    moon; 
we  experiment  in  biology  because  we  want 
to    find    the    secret    of    life;     we    experi- 
ment in  medicine  because  we  want  to  cure 
cancer;    and   In   aU  of   these   areas,   and   a 
hundred  others,  we  make  progress.  If  we  are 
to  sur\1ve  and  flourish,   we  must  approach 
politics    law  and  social   Institutions  In   the 
same   spirit   that  we   approach   science.   We 
know  that  we  have  not  found  final  truth  In 
phvsics  or  biology.  Why  do  we  suppose  that 
we'  have   found   final   truth   In  politics   or 
law?   And   Just   as   scientists   welcome  new 
truth  wherever  they  find  It,  even  In  the  most 
disreputable  places,  so  statesmen.  Jurists  and 
educators  must  be  prepared  to  welcome  new 
Ideas  and  new  truths  from  whatever  sources 
they  oome.  however  alien  their  appearance, 
ho-vever  revolutionary  their  Implications. 

"There  can  be  no  difference  anywhere," 
said  the  philosopher  William  James,  "that 
doesn't  make  a  difference  elsewhere— no  dif- 
ference in  abstract  truth  that  doeent  ex- 
press   Itself    m    a    difference    In    concret* 

fact 

Let  us  turn  then  to  practical  and  particu- 
lar Issues  and  ask.  In  each  case,  what  are  and 
will  be  the  consequences  of  policies  that  re- 
press freedom,  discourage  Independence  and 
Impair  Justice  In  American  society,  and  what 
are  and  will  be.  the  consequences  of  apply- 
ing to  politics  and  society  those  standards 
and  habits  of  free  inquiry  that  we  apply  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  scientific  Inquiry? 

Consider  the  erosion  of  due  process  of 
law— that  complex  of  rules  and  safeguards 
built  up  over  the  centiiries  to  make  stu-e  that 
everv  man  will  have  a  fair  trial.  Remember 
that  It  Is  designed  not  only  for  the  protec- 
tion of  desperate  characters  charged  with 
monstrous  crimes;  It  Is  designed  for  every 
litigant.  Nor  Is  due  process  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  accused.  As  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  said,  "It  Is  the  best  Insurance  for 
the  Government  Itself  against  those  blunders 
which  leave  lasting  stains  on  a  system  of 
Justice.  .  .  ." 

And  whv  Is  it  necessary  to  gu?.rantee  a 
fair  trial  for  all— for  those  accxised  of  trea- 
son, for  those  who  champion  -.inpopuUr 
causes  !n  a  disorderly  fashion,  for  these 
who  assert  their  social  and  poIlt'.c.U  rights 
against  community  prejudices,  as  well  as 
for  corporations,  labor  unions  and  churches^ 
It  Is.  of  course,  necessary  so  that  Justice 
will  be  done.  Justice  is  the  end,  the  aim. 
of  government.  It  Is  Implicitly  the  end  of  all 
governments;  It  Is  quite  explicitly  the  end 
of  the  United  States  Government,  for  It  was 
"in  order  to  .  .  .  establish  Jxistlce"  that  the 
Constitution  was  ordained. 
Trials    are    held    not    In    order    to    obtain 


convictions;  they  are  held  to  find  Justice. 
And  over  the  centuries,  we  have  learned  by 
experience  that  unless  we  conduct  trials  by 
rule  and  suffuse  them  wuh  the  spirit  of  fair 
pl.iy.  Justice  wUl  not  be  dune.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  scrupulous  observance  of 
technicalities  of  due  process  slows  up  or 
frustr.\ies  speedy  convictions  is,  of  course, 
correct.  It  all  you  want  is  convictions.  But 
wliy  not  go  all  the  way  and  re.store  the  use 
c.;  torture?  That  got  confessions  and  con- 
victions'. Every  argument  in  favor  of  abat- 
ing due  process  in  order  to  get  convictions 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  the 
third  degree  and  the  restoration  of  torture. 
It  is  l.-aportant  to  remember  that  nation 
after  nation  abandoned  torture  (the  Amer- 
icins  never  had  it),  not  merely  because  it 
was  barbarous,  but  because,  though  it  wnmg 
confessions  from  Its  victims,  it  did  not  get 
justice.  It  implicared  the  innocent  with 
tne  gulltv.  it  outraged  the  moral  sense  of 
th?  community.  Dus  process  proved  both 
rv.ore  humane  and  infinitely  more  efHclent. 

Or   consider   the   problem   of   \*iretappln.j. 
T;iat    In    many    c.\ses    vviretiipping    "works' 
IS  'lear  enough,  but  so  do  other  things  pro- 
hibited bv  civilized  society,  such   as  torture 
or  the  invasion  of  the  home.  But  "electronic 
surveillance,"  said  Justice  William  J.  Bren- 
nan,  Jr.,  "strikes  deeper  than  at  the  ancient 
feeling    that    a    man's    home    Is    his    castle: 
It  strikes  at   freedom  of  communication,  a 
postulate  of  our  kind  of  society  .     .  Freedom 
of  speech  Is  undermined  where  people  fear 
'o  speak  unconstrfilnedly  in  what  they  sup- 
pose  to   be  the   prlv.icy   of   heme  or   ofBce." 
Perhaos  the  most  odious  violation  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  maintenance  of  a  double  stand- 
ard-  one  Justice  for  blacks  and  another  for 
whites,  one  for  th?  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  one  for  those  who  hold  "radical"  ideas, 
and  another  for  those  who  are  conservative 
and   respectable.    Yet    we    have   daily   before 
our  eves  iust  such  ft  double  standard  of  Jus- 
tice.    The    "Chicago     Seven."     who    crossed 
state  lines  with  "intent"  to  stir  up  a  riot, 
have  received  heavy  Jail   sentences,  but  no 
convictions  have  been  returned  against  the 
Chicago  police  who  participated  In  that  riot. 
Black  Panthers  are  on  trial  for  their  lives 
for    alleged    murders,    but    policemen    In- 
volved m  wantonlv  attacking  a  Black  Pan- 
ther   headquarters'  and    killing    two    blacks 
have  been  punished  by  demotion. 

Turn  to  the  role  and  function  of  freedom 
in  our  socletv— freedom  of  speech  and  of  th« 
press — and  the  consequences  of  laying  re- 
strictions upon  these  freedoms.  The  conse- 
quence Is,  of  cotirse,  that  society  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  Inestimable  advantage  of  In- 
qtilry,  criticism,  exposure  and  dissent.  If  the 
press  Is  not  permitted  to  perform  Its  tradi- 
tional   function    of    presenting    the    whole 
news,   the   American   people   will   go   unin- 
formed. If  television  Is  dissuaded  from  show- 
ing controversial  Alms,  the  people  will  be 
denied   the   opportunity   to   know   what   Is 
going  on.  If  teachers  and  scholars  are  dis- 
couraged from  Inquiring  Into  the  truth  of 
history  or  poUUcs  or  anthropology,  future 
generations  may  never  acquire  those  habits 
of  intellectual  independence  essential  to  the 
working  of  democracy.  An  enlightened  citi- 
zenry  Is   necessary   for   self-government.    If 
facts  are  withheld,  or  distorted,  how  can  the 
people  be  enlightened,  how  can  self-govern- 
ment work? 

The  real  question  in  all  this  Is  what  kind 
of  society  do  we  want?  Do  we  want  a  poUce 
society  where  none  are  free  of  survelllanoe  by 
their  government?  Or  do  we  want  a  society 
where  ordinary  people  can  go  about  their 
business  without  the  eye  of  Big  Brother  upon 
them? 

The  Pounding  Fathers  feared  secrecy  In 
government  not  merely  because  It  was  a  vote 
of  no-confldence  In  the  Intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people  but  on  the  practical 
ground  that  all  governments  conceal  their 


mistakes  behind  the  shield  of  secrecy;  that 
if  they  are  permitted  to  get  away  with  this 
in  Uttle  things,  they  will  do  It  In  big 
things— Uke  the  Bay  of  Pigs  or  the  Invasion 
of  Cambodia. 

And  If  you  Interfere  with  academic  free- 
dom in  order  to  silence  criticism,  or  critics, 
you  do  not  rid  the  university  of  subversion, 
it  is  not  ideas  that  are  subversive,  it  Is  the 
lack  of  Ideas.  What  you  do  is  to  silence  or  get 
rid  of  those  men  who  have  Ideas,  leaving  the 
institution  to  those  who  have  no  ideas,  or 
have  not  the  courage  to  express  those  that 
they  have.  Are  such  men  as  these  what  we 
want  to  direct  the  education  of  the  young 
and  advance  the  cause  of  learning? 

The  conclusive  argtiment  against  secrecy  in 
scientific  research  Is  that  It  will  In  the  end 
give  us  bad  science.  First-rate  scientists  will 
not  so  gravely  violate  their  Integrity  as  to 
confine  their  findings  to  one  government  or 
one  society,  for  the  first  loyalty  of  science  Is 
to  scientific  truth.  "The  Sciences,"  said  Ed- 
ward Jenner  of  smallpox  fame,  "are  never  at 
war."  We  have  only  to  consider  the  Implica- 
tions of  secrecy  In  the  reahn  of  medicine: 
What  would  we  think  of  doctors  favoring 
secrecy  in  cancer  research  on  the  grounds  of 
"national  Interest"? 

The  argument  against  proscribing  books, 
which  might  normaUy  be  in  our  overseas 
libraries,  because  they  are  critical  of  Admin- 
istration policies  is  not  that  It  will  hurt  au- 
thors or  publishers.  No.  It  Is  quite  simply  that 
if  the  kind  of  people  who  believe  In  proscrip- 
tion are  allowed  to  control  our  libraries,  these 
vriU  ceaae  to  be  centers  of  learning  and  be- 
come the  Instruments  of  party.  The  argument 
against  withholding  visas  from  foreign  scho- 
lars whose  ideas  may  be  considered  subver- 
sive U  not  that  this  will  Inconvenience  them. 
It  Is  that  we  deny  ourselves  the  benefit  of 
what  they  have  to  say.  Suppose  President  An- 
drew Jackson  had  denied  entry  to  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 
aristocrat  and  might  therefore  be  a  subver- 
sive influence  on  our  democracy?  We  would 
have  lost  the  greatest  book  ever  written 
about  America. 

There  is  one  final  consideration.  Govern- 
ment, as  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  observed 
half  a  century  ago,  "is  the  potent,  the  omni- 
present teacher.  For  good  or  for  Ul,  It  teaches 
the  whole  people  by  Its  example."  It  govern- 
ment tries  to  solve  Its  problems  by  resort  to 
large-scale  violence.  Its  citizens  will  assume 
that   violence   is  the  normal   way  to  solve 
problems.  If  government  Itself  violates  the 
law.  it  brings  the  law  Into  contempt,  and 
breeds  anarchy.  If  government  masks  Its  op- 
erations, foreign  and  domestic.  In  a  cloak  of 
secrecy.  It  encourages  the  creation  of  a  closed, 
not  an  open,  society.  If  government  shows  It- 
self Impatient  with  due  process,  it  must  ex- 
pect that  Its  people  will  come  to  scorn  the 
alow  procedures  of  orderly  debate  and  nego- 
tiation and  turn  to  the  easy   solutions  of 
force.  If  government  embraces  the  principle 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means.  It  radiates 
approval  of  a  doctrine  so  odious  that  It  will 
m  the  end  destroy  the  whole  of  society.  If 
government  shows,  by  Its  habitual  conduct, 
that  It  rejects  the  claims  of  freedom  and  of 
Jtistlce,  freedom  and  Justice  will  cease  to  be 
the  ends  of  our  society. 

Eighty  years  ago.  Lord  Bryce  wrote  of  the 
American  people  that  "the  masses  of  the 
people  are  wiser,  fairer  and  more  temperate 
In  any  matter  to  which  they  can  be  Induced 
to  bend  their  minds,  than  most  European 
philosophers  have  believed  possible  for  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  be." 

Is  this  stUl  true?  If  the  American  people 
can  Indeed  be  persuaded  to  "bend  their 
minds"  to  the  great  questions  of  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom.  It  may  still  prove  true.  If 
they  cannot,  we  may  be  witnessing,  even  now, 
a  dissolution  of  the  fabric  of  freedom  that 
may  portend  the  dlasolutlon  of  the  Republic. 
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AT     18,     BE     SURE     DIRECTION     IS 
RIGHT— ADDRESS  BY  DEBBY  JOHN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Debby  John,  an  18-year-old  senior,  ad- 
dressed her  lellow  graduates  at  the  Har- 
lan, Iowa,  Community  High  School. 

The  thoughts  expressed  are  those  of 
an  exceptional  young  lady,  gifted  with 
an  understanding  and  perceptiveness 
that  reflects  great  credit  on  her  genera- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  her  remarks  merit  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tliey  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  18,  Be  Sitre  DmrcriON  Is  Right 

"Today  Is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  our 
lives." 

We  have  18  years  behind  us.  not  a  whole 
lot  when  we  consider  the  number  of  years 
that  He  before  us.  years  during  which  we  are 
sure  we  will  change  the  world.  All  of  us  will, 
simply  by  living,  but  will  It  be  for  better  or 
worse? 

PresenUy,  many  youths  are  rebelling  physl- 
Ically  and  mentally  against  what  has  been 
termed  "the  Establishment."  But  how  many 
of  us  know  exactly  what  the  Establishment 
Is?  It  consists  of  society,  and  jrou  and  I  and 
evfryo:ie  else  are  part  of  it. 

True.  It  Is  far  from  being  perfect,  but  the 
entire  blame  for  Its  present  condition  does  not 
lie  solely  with  the  older  generation.  They 
have  sought  to  change  It  with  only  minimal 
success.  But  this  Is  the  story  of  all  genera- 
tions, and  whether  we  think  so  or  not.  It  will 
be  the  story  of  ours. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes:  they  al- 
ways have  and  always  will  because  man  Is 
Imperfect.  But  the  older  generation,  or  more 
accurately  termed  the  adults,  have  contrib- 
uted a  tremendous  amount  to  our  nation  and 
to  the  world. 

And  yet  too  many  members  of  the  younger 
generation  overlook  these  mighty  efforts  at 
Improvements  and  dwell  upon  the  failures, 
becatise  somewhere  along  the  way  we  have 
come  up  with  the  Idea  that  we  are  the  ones 
destined  to  save  the  world  before  we  are  25. 
Well.  It  Is  time  we  realize  that  we  are  18 
years  old  and  we  do  not  have  all  the  answers 
now  and  will  not  have  them  In  five,  10.  or 
even  15  years. 

Because  we  are  aware  of  world  problems 
and  very  concerned  about  them,  we  think 
that  we  can  solve  them  almost  overnight. 
Man  has  tried  for  centuries  to  solve  the  exact 
same  problems — war,  poverty,  and  hate — and 
be  has  had  only  limited  success. 

But  now  for  some,  either  they  solve  them 
all  this  week  or  blindly  Join  a  wrecking  crew 
of  paranoids;  they  demand  total  victory  by 
Wednesday  or  burn  the  building  and  destroy 
property  not  even  theirs  to  touch:  either  they 
win  now  or  escajse  to  a  commune  and  quit. 

Exaggerated?  Is  It  really? 

Youth  has  always  been  filled  with  Im- 
patient Idealism.  If  they  were  not,  there 
would  be  no  change. 

But  this  does  not  extend  to  guns,  fire 
bombs,  riots,  and  vicious  arrogance.  That  Is 
not  Idealism — It  Is  childish  tyranny. 

Any  four-year-old  can  throw  a  rock  or  have 
a  temper  tantrum.  In  fact,  the  only  difference 
between  some,  and  I  say  some  young  rioters 
and  a  four-year-old  Is  that  the  younger  can- 
not throw  as  hard  or  as  far. 

It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt — to  start  acting 
as  we  should  By  what  right  and  what  accom- 
plishments should  thousands  of  teenagers, 
who  have  not  gained  the  Judgment  or  wis- 
dom to  even  act  decently,  suddenly  become 
the  sages  of  our  time?  Why  should  we  follow 


the  people  who  seem  to  think  the  only  way 
to  Improve  the  world  Is  to  tear  It  apart? 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  sit  back 
quietly  and  watch  the  world  go  by.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  we  should  start  giving 
respect  and  begin  doing  things  which  will 
gain  respect  for  ourselves.  It  Is  time  to  stop 
thinking  solely  about  our  generation  and 
how  we  want  things,  and  start  thinking  about 
the  other  generations  that  also  live  on  this 
earth. 

The  peace  and  love  we  are  striving  for  are 
not  new  ideas — man  has  sought  them  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  But  neither  will  come 
with  the  destruction  of  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions. They  will  come  only  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  Invisible  barriers  that  separate 
man  from  man. 

We  have  shouted  long  and  loud  that  we 
are  going  to  turn  this  country  around  and 
set  It  straight.  The  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
us  to  turn  around  and  look  at  what  we  have 
done  and  what  we  may  yet  do  to  this  nation 
unless  we  set  ourselves  straight. 

We  want  to  be  adults. 

It  l.":  quite  a  bit  to  live  up  to.  And  we 
can  say  that  there  are  many,  many  persons 
of  all  ages  who  Just  do  not  make  It.  But 
thr.t  Is  no  excuse  for  not  trying;  we  have  to 
start  somewhere.  We  have  chosen  as  our  class 
motto:   "Push.  pull,  or  get  out  of  the  way." 

Well,  "today  Is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of 
our  lives."  The  strength,  the  energy,  the 
Idealism — they  are  all  within  every  one  of 
us.  But  let's  make  sure  that  we  are  going 
to  push  or  pull  In  the  right  direction. — 
Omaha  World-Herald. 


DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA    CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsi- 
bility in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  seri- 
ous crime  problem  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  re- 
tain virtually  exclusive  governmental 
authority  within  the  District. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  listing  of  crimes 
committed  within  the  District  yesterday 
as  reported  by  the  Washington  Post. 
Whether  this  list  grows  longer  or  shorter 
depends  on  this  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

District   or  CoLtncsiA  Csimz 

BOBBED 

Francis  Scott  Key  hotel,  600  20th  St.  NW, 
was  held  up  about  1:50  p.m.  Sunday  by  a 
young  man  who  pcissed  a  note  to  the  desk 
clerk  which  read,  "Put  all  the  money  In  a 
paper  bag.  I  have  a  loaded  gun.  Don't  make 
me  shoot."  The  clerk  handed  the  man  a  95 
bill  from  the  cash  register  and  he  fled  out 
of  the  hotel  Into  an  alleyway. 

Bradley  C.  Bell,  of  Westmore,  Md  ,  was  held 
up  about  10:05  p.m.  Monday  by  four  men 
who  surrounded  him  In  the  3100  block  of 
Dumbarton  Avenue  NW.  One  of  them  puUed 
out  a  knife  and  threatened,  "Give  me  your 
money  or  ril  kill  you."  After  taking  Bell's 
wallet,  the  men  ran  off. 

Liquor  store.  1118  U  St.  NW,  was  held  up 
shortly  after  9  pjn.  Monday  by  two  armed 
youths  wearing  stocking  masks  who  forced 
the  owner,  Isadore  Egberg,  to  give  them  a 
large  amount  of  money  from  the  cash  drawer 
and  his  wallet  and  then  ran  out  of  the  store. 

Arthtir  M.  Brown,  of  Washington,  a  driver 
for  the  Thompson  Dairy  Co.,  was  held  up 
about  ll:0fi  aan.  Monday  while  he  was  sit- 
ting In  his  truck  in  the  unit  block  of  Seaton 
Place  NW.  A  man  approached  the  left  side 
of  the  truck  and  placed  a  revolver  through 
the  window.  Before  the  grunman  could  speak, 
Brown's  assistant,  William  W.  Ruble,  tried  to 


push  the  weapon  aside.  Th«  gunman  then 
opened  the  truck  door,  ordered,  "Hand  it  all 
over,"  and  took  a  large  amount  of  bills  from 
Brown's  pocket.  "Pull  away  and  don't  look 
back,"  he  said  and  ran  south  on  North  Capitol 
Street. 

Beatrice  Sutherland,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  money  shortly 
after  5  p.m.  Friday  when  an  unseen  pick- 
pocket removed  her  wallet  full  of  bills  and 
change  from  her  pocketbook  In  the  HOC 
block  of  H  Street  NE. 

Lloyd  Smith,  of  Washington,  WM  beaten 
and  robbed  about  4:05  p.m.  Monday  by  two 
young  men,  one  displaying  a  gun.  In  the  SOO 
block  of  N  Street  NW.  "All  right  give  up  the 
money."  the  gunman  demanded  and  took  the 
cash  Smith  offered.  The  unarmed  man  began 
hitting  Smith  In  the  face,  the  gunman  fired 
two  shots  which  did  not  hit  him,  and  then 
both  men  fled. 

Aubrey  Jones,  of  Greenbelt.  was  held  up 
about  12:30  pjn.  Monday  by  two  youths,  one 
with  a  gun.  who  approached  him  In  the  600 
block  of  S  Street  NW.  "This  Is  a  holdup.  Give 
me  your  money  or  ril  shoot,"  the  gunman 
said  and  pointed  his  weapon  at  Jones  while 
the  other  youth  removed  the  victim's  wal- 
let, containing  $600. 

Cornell  Smith,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
shortly  before  4  pjn.  Monday  when  he 
stopped  his  car  for  a  traffic  sign  at  10th  Street 
and  Florida  Avenue  NW.  Two  men,  one  of 
them  holding  a  knife,  demanded  Smith's 
money  but  he  replied  that  he  had  none.  The 
unarmed  man  took  some  bills  from  Smiths' 
pants  pockets  and  the  pair  fled  from  the 
intersection. 

Dirk  Gleysteen,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  as  he  was  walking  In  an  alley  near  hts 
home  In  the  1500  block  of  30th  Street  NW. 
"Give  me  the  money  and  watch."  demanded 
one  of  five  men  who  surrounded  Gleysteen. 
When  he  told  them  he  had  no  money,  one 
man  drew  a  knife  and  forced  him  to  hand 
over  his  watch. 

James  Morris,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  shortly  before  midnight  Saturday  by  a 
man  driving  a  taxlcab.  The  driver.  Wielding 
a  gun.  approached  Morris  at  4th  street  and 
Maryland  Avenue  NE  and  forced  him  to 
turn  over  his  money  and  watch  and  drove 
west  on  Maryland  Avenue. 

Mattie  Stevens,  of  Oxon  Hill,  was  robbed 
of  a  large  amount  of  money  by  a  young  man 
who  removed  her  wallet  from  her  purse  while 
she  was  riding  a  DC.  transit  btis  at  7th  and 
P  streets  NW  about  12:50  p  m.  Monday.  Miss 
Stevens  sold  the  bearded  pickpocket  got  off  of 
the  bus  and  ran  north  on  7th  Street. 

James  Otis  Reaves,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  of  $89  about  6:60  p.m.  Monday  by 
four  men  who  approached  him  on  the  roof 
of  the  Safeway  food  store  at  8th  and  C 
Streets  NE  and  demanded  money.  Reaves 
handed  one  of  them  $163  from  his  pocket 
but  the  man  returned  874  and  fled  with  his 
companions. 

Alfred  Lons,  of  Suitland,  was  robbed  of  a 
large  amount  of  money  about  7:  IS  p.m.  Mon- 
day by  two  youths  tn  the  400  block  of  19th 
Street  NE.  One  of  the  youth  pulled  out  a 
pistol  and  asked,  "Where's  the  money?"  His 
companion  frisked  Long  and  removed  a  large 
amount  of  bills  and  change  from  his  ix)ckets. 
The  pair  ran  south  on  19th  Street. 

Wesley  E.  Hamilton,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  In- 
juries he  sustained  during  a  robbery  about 
5:55  p.m.  Saturday.  Several  men  Jumped 
Hamilton  In  the  400  block  of  15th  Street  NE, 
knocked  him  to  the  ground  and  escaped  with 
his  wallet. 

Alfrelda  White,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
by  a  young  man  who  approached  her  about 
10:46  am.  Wednesday  at  6th  and  H  Streets 
NE,  grabbed  her  purse  containing  money, 
food  stamps,  and  Identification  papers  and 
fled  on  6th  Street, 

James  Octanlver,  of  Chicago,  was  admitted 
to  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  band  wounds 
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he  su.lered  about  10  30  p:m.  Sunday  during 
a  rjblierv  at  19th  and  East  Capitol  Streets. 
Three  men.  one  wielding  a  knife,  surrounded 
him  searched  his  pockets  and  removed  his 
wallet  containing  bills  and  papers.  When 
Oct.iniver  tried  to  escape,  the  armed  man 
:5' ashed  him. 

\r:sto  Cleaners.  1226  South  Capitol  Sueel 
SE  was  held  up  about  2  55  p.m.  Monday  by 
a  man  displaviug  a  gun  who  forced  the  clerk 
to  hand  over  the  bills  and  quarters  and  ran 
out  of  the  store. 

Lois  Craig,  of  Washington,  was  beaten  and 
robbed  shortly  after  midnight  by  three  young 
men  wao  attacked  her  at  39th  and  N  Streets 
VW  and  knocked  her  to  the  ground.  The  trio 
escaped  with  her  pocketbook  containing  cash, 
a  large  sum  in  uavelers'  checks  and  personal 

^^MiirEnd  Shops  Fabrics.  931  F  St.  N^W.  was 
'obbed  bv  three  teen.igers  who  entered  the 
store  about  5:30  p.m.  Monday  One  of  them 
grabbed  the  clerk.  Audrey  J.  Wilson,  of  Cabin 
John  -vnile  the  others  went  behind  the 
counter  and  took  her  wallet  .-.nd  the  money. 
Ronald  Tolson,  of  857  19th  St.  NE,  was 
held  up  about  10:10  p  m.  Sunday  by  three 
men.  cue  armed  with  a  sawed-off  shotgun 
a-id  another  with  an  automatic  pistol,  who 
approached  him  in  front  of  his  apartment 
house.  -D.int  move.  This  is  a  holdup."  one 
of  the  gunmen  told  him  and  searched  his 
p  c'Ket.=  Removing  his  wallet,  ring  and  wa;ch. 
the  trie  fled  east  on  I  Street. 

Eliza  Tremble,  of  3820  Hayes  St.  NZ.  was 
robbed  of  a  large  sum  of  money  about  1:30 
pm  Fridav  bv  two  youths  who  approached 
her  in  the"hailwav  of  her  apartmesu  build- 
in'  ■  Okav.  give  me  vour  pocketbook  cr  I  wil'. 
belt  vou.-  demanded  one  of  the  youths,  took 
the  purse  full  of  bills  and  fled  with  his  com- 
p.v.i:on5  into  the  3800  block  of  Jay  Street  NE 
Lowell  Harris  Brockman.  of  Silver  Spring, 
a  Uiited  In-urance  Comoany  employee,  was 
held  up  abjut  6:45  pm  Monday  by  two 
voune  men  who  approached  him  in  the  200 
block  of  Division  Avenue  NE.  One  of  them 
drew  a  revolver  and  said.  'This  is  a  stickup." 
The  pair  took  the  wallet  containing  a  large 
amount  of  bills  and  checks  and  ran  off. 

Lor.nle  W.  Pace,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Freedmens  Hospital  for  injuries  he  suf- 
fered during  a  robberv  near  his  home  at  the 
corner  of  9th  and  F  Streets  NW.  Pace  told 
police  an  unseen  a.-^sailant  struck  him  over 
the  head,  took  $1  75  from  his  pocket  and 
escaped 

DlckeVs  Cleaners,  1105  11th  St.  NW.  was 
robbed  Monday  by  two  young  men,  one  of 
whom  remained  at  the  front  door  with  his 
gun  The  other  m;^n  approached  the  clerk 
and  said.  "I  don't  want  to  hurt  you.  so  give 
me  the  money."  The  employee  handed  them 
the  cash  and  the  pair  rain  out  of  the  shop 

Divid  Hall,  of  Washington,  was  held  up  at 
m.dnleht  Mondav  by  two  young  men  in  the 
2000  block  of  Kalorama  Rd  NW  and  demanded 
his  money.  Pointing  a  gun  at  Hall,  one  of 
them  searched  his  pockets  and  took  a  c^n 
of  Mace  and  a  watch. 

Hartford  Gunn.  of  Washington.  President 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  System,  was  pls- 
tolwhipped  and  robbed  about  12:15  am.  by 
two  youths,  one  with  a  long-barreled  re- 
\olver.  who  approached  him  In  the  2600  block 
of  Adams  Mill  Road  NW  and  demanded  mon- 
ey. After  Gunn  handed  them  his  v.allet.  the 
gunman  struck  him  over  the  head  with  his 
weapon  Gunn  was  treated  at  Friedman's 
Hoepltal  and  released. 

James  C.  Brewing,  of  1373  P  St.  NE.  was 
beaten  and  robbed  shortly  alter  midnight  by 
a  man  who  attacked  him  in  front  of  his 
home.  Brewing  loet  con*ctousn«6S  briefly  after 
the  man  hit  him  In  the  mouth  and.  when  ne 
revived,  he  discovered  his  wallet  was  missing. 
Bruce  Oliver  Bently.  of  Takoma  Park,  was 
held  up  in  the  900  block  uf  Butternut  Street 
NW  by  two  men,  one  armed  with  a  revolver, 
wiio  said.  'GUe  me  your  money."  The  pair 
took  Bently's  watch  and  cash  and  Bed  on 
foot. 
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Peer  A  W:\rd.  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  bv  two  men  who  approached  him  as  he 
w.as  entering  an  apartment  building  In  the 
3400  block  of  Rock  Creek  Ford  Road  NW  and 
asked  him  to  hold  the  door  Ward  compiled 
and  one  of  the  men  pulled  a  revolver  and 
told  him  "Turn  around  and  fare  the  wall." 
The  pair  then  t.xik  a  large  amount  of  cash 
and  a  watch  from  Ward  and  ran  out  of  th« 
rear  door. 

ASSArLTED 

Edward  Bussey.  of  3'200  Park  Rd.  NW,  was 
treated  at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for  in- 
juries he  suffered  when  a  woman  threw  a  pot 
of  boiling  water  on  him  about  11:30  p.m. 
Mondav  inside  his  home 

Charles  Armstrong,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  neck 
wounds  he  suffered  during  an  attempted 
holdup  about  9  30  p.m.  Sunday.  Three  young 
men  approached  him  in  the  1000  block  of 
D  Street  NE  and  said,  "Give  it  to  me."  When 
Armstrong  refused,  one  of  them  hit  him  in 
the  neck  and  then  fled  with  his  companions. 

STOLEN 

Approximately  $500  was  stolen  between  4 
p  m.  Thursday  and  11:10  a.m.  Monday  from 
the  George  Washington  University  office  at 
139  H  St.  N\V. 

An  undetermined  amount  of  money  was 
stolen  from  a  vending  machine  during  a  bur- 
glary at  Mackm  High  School,  1421  V  St.  NW. 
between  3  and  8  am.  Monday. 


UNIT  PRICING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
first  regulations  is.-'jed  under  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  LabeUng  Act  went  into 
effect  a  vear  ago.  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee lias  held  three  separat*  oversight 
hearings  into  the  operation  of  this  act. 

The  preface  to  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  makes  the  following  com- 
mitment on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

Informed  consumers  are  essential  to  the 
fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free  mar- 
ket economy.  Packages  and  their  labels 
should  enable  consumers  to  obtain  accurate 
information  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  con- 
tents and  should  facilitate  value  comparisons. 
Therefore,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  assist  consumers 
and  manufacturers  in  reaching  these  goals  in 
the  marketing  of  consumer  goods. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  supplying  the  con- 
sumer with  more  information  on  which  to 
base  his  purchases.  A  product  cannot  be 
marketed  anonymously — somebody  has 
to  put  his  name  and  address  on  it.  Un- 
modifiable  units  of  measures  cannot  be 
modified,  that  is;  representations  such  as 
"ciant"  pints  or  "jumbo"  quarts  are  pro- 
hibited. The  statement  of  net  quantity 
mu-st  be  on  the  front  of  the  package  and 
easy  to  find.  Fractional  ounces  have  dis- 
appeared in  some  cases.  There  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  different 
package  sizes. 

The  hearings  which  we  have  held 
clearly  demonstrate,  however,  that  con- 
sumers still  have  insufScient  information 
to  make  informed  purchases.  A  number 
of  things  have  occurred  which  place  the 
consumer  at  a  comparative  disadvantage. 
The  personal  relationship  that  once 
existed  between  seller  and  buyer  has  been 
replaced  by  today's  supermarket  where 
numerous  products,  packaged  in  attrac- 
tive shapes  and  colors,  compete  for  the 
buyer's  dollar.  In  this  situation,  the 
housewife  finds  herself  armed  with  little 
information  to  help  her  make  intelligent 


decisions.  Although,  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  value  compar- 
isons, American  consumers  have  a  very 
difficult  time  comparing  prices.  The  myr- 
iad calculations  necessary  to  figure  out 
the  best  buy  makes  it  impractical  and 
often  impossible  for  consumers  to  make 
value  comparisons.  Impulse  buying  is, 
therefore,  a  product  of  necessity  and 
frustration  rather  than  design  and  adds 
to  the  problem  of  inflation. 

Numerous  witnesses  at  our  oversight 
hearings  have  urged  that  we  amend  the 
act  to  require  merchants  to  post  the  imit 
price  of  the  items  which  they  sell.  While 
I  endorse  the  concept  of  making  as  much 
information  as  possible  available  to  con- 
sumers. I  feel  the  unit  price  legislation 
must  be  approached  cautiously.  We  must 
be  certain  that  any  legislative  action 
taken  is  not  only  in  the  best  interests  of 
consumers  but  also  protects  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  business. 

I  feel  that  the  key  issue  in  unit  price 
legislation  is  cost  versus  benefits.  While 
consumers  will  benefit  from  being  able  to 
compare  unit  prices,  it  must  be  expected 
that  the  merchant's  cost  of  supplying 
this  additional  service  will  be  passed  on 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  The  benefits 
received  by  consumers  from  having  ad- 
ditional information  to  assist  them  in 
their  shopping  decisions  must  be  care- 
fully weighed  against  the  costs  associated 
with  supplying  the  information. 

The  hearings  which  we  have  held  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  benefits  may  well 
be  much  greater  than  costs  involved.  One 
experiment  showed  that  women  spent  11 
percent  more  money  than  they  would 
have  needed  to  if  they  could  have  found 
the  best  unit  price.  Fortunately,  the  com- 
puter is  making  it  possible  for  merchants 
to  supplv   unit  price  Information  very 
cheaplv.  X  supermarket  chain  of  22  stores 
in  the  Middle  West  has  adopted  unit  pric- 
ing on  all  items  and  estimated  the  cost 
of  instituting  the  system  at  only  $200 
a  store.  If  these  figures  are  anywhere  near 
representative,   it   is   obvious    that   the 
potential  benefits  accruing  to  consumers 
are  much  greater  than  the  costs  involved. 
There  is  widespread  interest  in  unit 
pricing  at  the  present  time  and  a  number 
of  experiments  to  determine  the  costs 
and  benefits  are  currently  being  con- 
ducted. As  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments become  available,  I  think  It  timely 
for  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  to  con- 
sider this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  consumer  legislation  has 
generally  enjoyed  widespread  bipartisan 
support.  I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  indi- 
cate that  I  will  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  <Mr.  Pearson  >,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  and  who  partici- 
pated with  me  on  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  oversight  hearings,  in 
cosponsoring  a  unit  pricing  bill,  S.  3752. 
As  soon  as  the  results  of  the  research 
currently  being  conducted  on  unit  pricing 
become  available,  our  subcommittee  in- 
tends to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill.  The 
committee  will  study  very  carefully  not 
only  the  costs  and  benefits  accruing  to 
consumers,  but  also  the  impact  that  such 
legislation  would  have  upon  businesses. 
The  bill  currently  has  two  features  de- 
signed to  protect  the  interest  of  retailers 
while   promoting  the  Interest  of   con- 
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sumers.  First,  the  bill  would  exempt  small 
retail  outlets  where  consumers  shop 
largely  for  conveniences,  rather  than  for 
savings  and  where  unit  pricing  might  be 
an  administrative  burden.  Second,  the 
bill  allows  retailers  considerable  flexibil- 
ity In  the  way  they  post  unit  prices.  This 
Is  done  to  allow  full  opportunity  for  the 
forces  of  competition  and  imagination  so 
that  retailers  may  develop  their  own  way 
of  handling  unit  pricing  as  long  as  it 
benefits  the  consumer.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  where  rewards  accrue  to 
those  who  best  serve  the  needs  of  their 
customers. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICA'S 
INDIAN  CITIZENS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
commitment  to  the  future  of  America's 
Indian  citizens,  as  expressed  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  to  Congress  today, 
is  highly  commendable.  It  is  a  further 
indication  of  this  administration's  con- 
cern for  this  noble  minority  and  puts 
forth  some  proposals  that  are  worthy  of 
careful  and  serious  consideration. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment affecting  Indians  have  under- 
gone intensive  study  and  many  Improve- 
ments have  been  made.  One  of  the  most 
important  changes  that  has  taken  place 
is  the  increased  involvement  of  Indians 
in  the  Federal  decisionmaking  process. 
As  an  Oklahoman,  I  am  highly  pleased 
that  our  State  has  been  ably  repre- 
sented at  high  policy  levels  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

While  all  of  the  President's  proposals 
reflect  a  genuine  interest  and  determina- 
tion to  assure  a  better  life  for  American 
Indians,  some  are  of  special  importance 
to  me. 

The  proposed  establishment  of  a  new 
position  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  and 
Territorial  Affairs,  is  in  line  with  legis- 
lation I  introduced  last  year  to  elevate 
the  position  of  the  Government's  top  of- 
ficial for  Indian  matters.  This  move  will 
help  strengthen  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  give  this  agency  its  proper 
role. 

Because  Oklahoma  has  no  Federal  In- 
dian reservations,  the  increased  empha- 
sis on  efforts  to  help  off-reservation  In- 
dians will  be  welcomed  in  my  State,  as 
will  the  allocation  of  additional  funds 
for  Indian  health. 

The  President's  recommendation  for 
greater  Indian  control  over  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  providing  better  educational 
opportimities.  The  need  to  give  Indians 
a  voice  In  this  Important  aspect  of  their 
lives  became  apparent  during  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  served  last 
year. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  taken 
a  most  progressive  approach  in  rejecting 
the  policy  of  constant  patemaUsm.  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment probably  has  done  more  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  American  Indians 
over  the  years  than  anything  that  has 
happened  during  their  troubled  history. 


Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  positive  and  forthright  ap- 
proach to  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
shameful  and  demanding  problems  and 
for  his  common  sense  recommendations 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  dignity 
for  the  first  citizens  of  this  country. 


SPEECH  BY  J.  HARVIE  WILLIAMS, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 
SOCIETY,  BEFORE  THE  DESCEND- 
ANTS OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Independence  Day  recess  I  reread  a 
speech  which  I  feel  merits  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  The  speech  was  written 
and  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Harvie  Williams 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Descendants  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1967. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Williams  presents 
his  views  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  misconceptions  which 
he  feels  have  grown  up  aroimd  this  docu- 
ment in  recent  years.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Williams'  speech  fills  a  void  in  the  litera- 
ture on  the  Declaration,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly recommend  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Mr.  Williams,  en- 
titled "The  Declaration  of  Independence: 
Then  and  Now,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  Then  and 
Now 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  a  descendant  ot 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  do  know  that  I  am  believer  In  that 
Declaration,  a  supporter  of  its  principles,  and 
a  supporter  of  the  limited  Constitution  of 
Government  erected  on  the  sEone  political 
principles  eleven  years  later. 

So,  firmly  committed.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
with  you  this  evening. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  consUtute 
the  charter  of  Uberty  In  this  country. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  tTnlted  States 
long  ago  told  us  twice  that  while  the  De- 
claration Is  no  part  of  the  organic  law  of 
the  land.  It  Is  the  spirit  and  thought  of 
which  the  Constitution  is  the  body  and  letter; 
and  that  it  is  always  safe  to  read  the  Con- 
stitution In  the  light  of  the  Declaration. 

This  perfectly  matched  body-and-soul  view 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration 
brings  to  mind  the  legend  of  a  mis-match, 
about  a  fervent  message  George  Bernard 
Shaw  received  from  Isadora  Duncan  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  by  every  eugenlcaJ  paln- 
clple  they  should  have  a  child. 

•Think  what  a  child  it  would  be,"  she 
said,  "with  my  body  and  your  brain." 

Shaw  sent  this  response  discouraging  the 
proposition,  "Think  how  unfortunate  It 
would  be  If  the  child  had  my  body  and  your 
brain." 

Such  a  mis-match  is  the  now  widely  popu- 
lar notion  that  the  French  Revolution  Is  at 
one  with  the  American  Revolution. 

Yet,  from  this  gross  misreading  of  the 
Declaration  have  come  many  gross  misread- 
ings  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  as  though  these  documents  were 
translated  Into  another  language,  a  com- 
mentary written  in  that  language,  and  then 
translated  into  English.  Necessarily,  some- 
thing is  lost  In  each  translation. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  read  commentaries  on 
American  institutions  and  their  upholding 
traditions  without  some  knowledge  of  tbe 


writer's  mother  tongue  and  of  his  own  deep- 
rooted  ancestral  traditions. 

A  minor  example  of  this  problem  of  clear 
communication  across  languages  was  a  Rus- 
sian prince  we  had  In  B  Company  of  New 
York's  Seventh  Regiment  in  the  thirties. 
Russian  was  his  mother  tongue,  he  had 
learned  French  in  Russian  schools  and  Im- 
proved it  In  French  schools.  But  he  learned 
English  from  French  rather  than  from  Rus- 
sian; and  his  military  experience  was  all  In 
Russia. 

I  got  the  assignment  of  teaching  him  the 
school  of  the  soldier.  Before  he  could  execute 
a  command  given  in  English  he  had  to  trans- 
late It  into  French  and  then  Into  Russian. 
Although  an  Intelligent  man.  It  took  him  a 
good  while  to  learn  commands  in  English. 

This  difficulty  of  commtmlcatlon  brings  up 
James  Madison's  observation  in  The  Federal- 
ist No.  37; 

"The  use  of  words  Is  to  express  Ideas.  Per- 
spicuity therefore  requires  not  only  that  the 
Ideas  should  be  distinctly  formed,  but  that 
they  should  be  expressed  by  words  distinctly 
and"  exclusively  appropriated  to  them.  But 
no  language  Is  so  copious  as  to  supply  words 
and  phrases  for  every  complex  Idea,  or  so  cor- 
rect as  not  to  Include  many  equivocally  de- 
noting different  Ideas. . .  . 

"When  the  Almighty  Himself  condescends 
to  address  mankind  In  their  own  language, 
his  meaning,  luminous  as  It  must  be.  Is  ren- 
dered dim  and  doubtful  by  the  cloudy  medi- 
um through  which  It  is  communicated." 

A  more  recent  admonition  on  this  score  is 
from  the  late  Owen  D.  Young.  Mr.  Young 
delivered  the  commencement  address  at  St. 
Lawrence  University  in  1931.  I  happened  to 
hear  It  on  the  radio.  Many  years  later  I  wrote 
him  asking  for  the  text  and  permission  to  use 
It  in  a  piece  I  was  writing.  He  replied  saying, 
"Surely  If  anyone  pays  me  the  compliment  of 
recalling  what  I  said  seventeen  years  ago, 
he  should  have  the  right  to  use  It." 

Mr.  Young  asked  the  class.  "Have  you  ac- 
quired adequate  skill  In  communication  with 
others?" 

He  went  on.  "At  best,  one  can  communi- 
cate to  others  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  what  he  thinks  or  sees  or  feels." 

"Language  is  Inadequate.  All  languages  are 
Inadequate  no  matter  how  many  of  them  you 
know  or  how  skillful  you  may  be  In  using 
them.  Perhaps  only  one  per  cent  or  two  per- 
cent, certainly  I  should  think  not  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  what  one  thinks  or  sees  or 
feels  can  be  translated  by  language  to 
another." 

In  the  four  great  documents  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  United  States, 
written  over  a  twenty  year  span,  the  termi- 
nology Is  remarkably  uniform.  One  Is  struclt 
by  this  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
The  Federalist,  and  in  'Washington's  Pare- 
well  Address, 

The  word  "Liberty"  is  used  exclusively  In 
the  Declaration  and  in  the  Constitution  as 
raUfled, 

The  best  Indexed  edition  of  The  Federalist 
has  68  page  references  under  "Liberty"  and 
only  one  under  "freedom  ",  and  that  one 
"freedom  of  the  press."  In  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress 'Washington  used  "Liberty"  fourteen 
times,  and  "Freedom"  once.  These  senti- 
ments "will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more 
freedom  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  dis- 
interested wso-nings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  f>ersonal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel." 

To  me,  the  phrase  "Liberty  and  the  Re- 
public' always  slgnifled  the  essence  of  our 
political  system. 

The  current  slogan  "freedom  and  democ- 
racy" has  altogether  different  meanings  and 
connotations,  none  compatible  with  our  po- 
litical philosophy  and  political  institutions. 
n 

Everyone  of  you  once,  no  doubt,  oould  re- 
cite the  DeclaraMon  of  Independence  from 
memory. 
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Neyerthelese,  I  shaU  repeat  f^"^.  ^^  .*y*! 
two  sentences  and  the  last  paragraph,  so  that 
I  mav  comment  on  them. 

Ito  the  flrrt  place  the  DeclaraUon  of  Inde- 
pendence was  certainly  a  declaration  of  war 
jjalnst  Great  Britain,  a  declaration  of  the 

War  for  American  Independence. 

^e^  U  nothing  revolutionary  about  It  in 
thf^of  U^e  mnch  RevoluUon  which 
vmde^k:  to  desuoy  all  existing  political 
institutlons-at  home  ''nd  abroad  as  did  In- 
tamauonal  communism  fifty  years  ago^ 

m  the  second  place  It  Is  "the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture and  of  Natures  Ood"  that  «ntl^l«  ^^ 
colonies   to   a   separ-t-   and  e^ual   Station 
amone  the  Powers  of  the  Earth, 
^ext.   "We   hold   these   truths  to   be  self- 
evld"  t  to   us  said  the   ••Representatives  o 
the  united  SUtes  of  American,  In  General 
Consress  Assembled." 
wl^were  telling  the  rest  of  the  world  what 

'Ve^^Jr^'^not  telling  them  what  they  be- 
Ueve   ought  to  believe,  or  must  believe 
"^•en  ie   say    that   ■all   ^^n   "U-e   created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unaUenable  Rights.  •  •  • 

He^let  me  agree  with  the  late  Thomas  F^ 
Woodlock  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  when 

^••N^°  doctrine  of  personal  rights,  such  as 
that  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence can  be  logically  sustained  on  any 
basis  other  than  the  basis  proclalrned  in 
that  doctrine,  that  Is  a  definitely  religious 

basis.  ...  J    ^,. 

•It    is    only    because    man    is    created    D> 
God  that  he  possesses  inalienable  per- 

sonal'rights.  Upon  no  other  theory  or  doc- 
trine  or   even   hypothesis   can   he   logically 

claim  them."  v,„.io 

To   try  to  discover  another  logical   basis 
for  equal  rights,  is  somewhat  like  trying  to 
teach  hogs  to  sing  Christmas  carols, 
you  Just  can't  do  it! 

If  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  regard  the 
creation  of  mankind  as  yet  Incomplete,  as 
a  never-ending  phenomenon,  it  will  be  easier 
to  see  that  "created  equal"  means  that  all 
men  are  equal  only  In  the  sight  of  God:  and 
because  of  that  are  equal  before  the  law.  and 
thus  are  entitled  to  Justice. 

Here  I  should  point  out  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  •'equal  Justice." 

On  Judgment  Day.  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, each  man  will  be  Judged  on  his  own 
merits  and  demerits. 

Another  self-evident  truth  Is  that  men 
vary  almost  Infinitely  in  their  quahties  and 
in  their  capacities. 

These  inequalities  among  men  cannot  be 
made  equal  this  side  of  heaven  .  .  even 
when  governments  play  God. 

On  earth,  as  In  heaven.  "Justice  Is  in  the 
glv*ng  to  every  person  exactly  what  he  de- 
serves, not  necessarily  Involving  what  any 
other  may  deserve." 

When  Justice  Is  tempered  with  mercy 
harsh  deserts  are  softened  by  kindness. 

That  each  man  ought  to  get  as  much  out 
of  Ufe  as  he  puts  Into  It  Is  a  fair  and  Just 
proposition. 

Conversely,  that  some  men  should  take 
out  more  than  they  put  in.  Is  indefensible 
on  any  ground. 

These  "gettlngs".  as  different  and  varied 
as  may  be,  are  the  results  of  our  own  differ- 
ent and  varied  personal  efforts. 

One  must  think  of  the  prudence,  the  en- 
ergy, the  Idleness  and  the  folly  that  afflict 
all  oir  us  In  varying  measure. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  our  own 
efforts  are  our  earned  privileges,  and  as  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  they  are  as  sacred  as  Uberty 

Itself.  ,  ,,^„ 

The  varied  popular  notions  of  equality 
rampant  today,  derive  neither  from  Chris- 
tianity nor  from  the  DeclaraUon  of  Inde- 

'^'ThwTnotlotti  of  equality  are  fo«t««d  ^y 
peeudo-lntellectualB  educated  beyond  theli 
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comprehension,  who  seem  to  know  so  much 

more  than  they  understand. 

^  Josh  Bluings  said  a  hundred  years  ago 

•■Itls  better  to  know  nothing  at  all  than  to 

know  a  lot  of  things  that  aren't  so. 

And  the  Declaration  continues,  that 
am^ng  these  Rights  'are  Life.  Ll^ertj^ 
t^  pursuit  of  Happlnes^That  to  secure 
these  Rights.  Governmeuis  are  Instituted 
among  Men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  Consent  of  the  Governed.' 

Thus  as  I  see  It.  the  protection  of  Uberty 
is  the  first  duty,  the  primary  purpose  of 
government;  for.  when  Liberty  Is  secure  Ufe 

The  "pursuit  of  Happiness'  Is.  of  course, 
only  one  element  of  Uberty.  ^  ,,„  t, 

•Uberty.  as  seen  here."  wrote  Frederic  R. 
Coudert.  Jr..  "Is  endowed  by  God  In  His 
creation  of  man  and  thus  is  within  the  realm 
of  the  moral  law.  The  field  of  license  Is 
outside  the  moral  realm." 

I  would  go  further  than  Congressman  Cou- 
dert and  add  that  -freedom':  hav^g  °o 
moral  connotation,  comprehends  both  Ub- 
erty and  license.  .  „^  .„  „^ 
For  as  Bishop  Sheen  has  said.  "There  U  no 
right  to  do  wrong." 

The  phrase  "Just  Powers"  of  government  is 
one  of  tremendous  importance. 

Mos-  certalnlv  It  signifies  that  unjust 
powers,  an  immoral  Idea,  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  if  It  Is  a 
moral  society. 

The  'Consent  of  the  Governed  as  the 
source  of  every  Just  power  of  governinent  Is 
the  way  the  Declaration  describes  what  we 
more  generally  call  "the  sovereignty  of  the 

Put  either  wav.  one  should  note  that  It 
deals  with  grants  of  power   to  government, 
and  has  no  relation  at  all  to  the  selection  of 
men  u>  e.xercise  that  power. 
What   is  sovereignty? 

If  I  mav  recur  to  Congressman  Coudert. 
■■Sovereignty  is  the  power  to  declare,  and  en- 
force the  law  •'  ,,.,„„i 
The  Congressm-in  also  says.  "The  political 
struc-.ure  or  form  of  government  in  the 
Unued  States  can  be  described  as  a  limited 
dual-sovereigntv  in  a  federal  union  of  States, 
with  a  separation  therein  of  the  delegated 
powers  of  sovereignty.  Executive.  Legislative 
and  Judicial."  , 

■Here  it  should  be  noted",  he  adds,  that 
while  the  powers  delegated  to  governments 
by  the  people  are  sovereign  powers,  the  whole 
sovereign  power  of  the  people  Is  not  dele- 

ffat6cl 

"Thev  have  kept  for  themselves  full  sover- 
eignty '  in  the  moral  realm  of  personal 
Liberty."  „^^    .    „.  _„ 

Next,  the  Declaration  says,  that  when- 
ever any  Form  ol  Government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  Ends,  it  is  the  Right  of 
the  People  to  alter  or  abolish  It,  and  to  In- 
stitute new  Government,  laying  its  Founda- 
tion on  such  Principles  and  organizing  its 
Powers  in  such  Torm.  as  to  them  shall  wem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Hap- 
piness." ^      .         .  „ 

a:i  of  this,  as  I  see  it,  can  be  done  by 
amending  the  Constitution  as  provided  In  Its 
Article  V.  ,_ 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  a  magnifi- 
cent peroration;  and  includes  the  resolu- 
tion ofRlchard  Henry  Lee  adopted  two  days 

^''we  therefore,  the  Representatives  ot J.he 
United  States  of  America.  In  General  Con- 
gress Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
fudge  o?  the  world  for  the  Rectitude  of  our 
inten'ions,  do.  in  the  Name,  and  by  Author- 
Itv  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  sol - 
liLly  Publish  and  Declare,  that  these 
umted  colonies  are.  and  of  Right  ought  to 
Se^ee  and  Independent  8f  tea;  that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  Brlt- 
Uh  ^own.  and  that  all  political  Connertl<m 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Oreat-Brtt- 
^Tand  ought  to  be  totally  <^'^- ^^ 
that  M  Free  and  Independent  SUtee.  they 


have  full  power  to  levy  War.  conclude  Peace 
contact  Alliances,  establish  Commerce  and 
^Cdo  all  other  Acts  and  Things  "hlch  Ihde- 
pendent  States  may  of  right  do.  Ana  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  Re 
Ua^ce  on  the  Protection  of  divine  Provl- 
d^e.  we  mutually  pledge  to  ea^^  ot^"  °^ 
Uves  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor^ 
Bi^ea  by  order  and  in  BehaU  of  the 
congress.  John  Hancock, 

President. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  our 
^^^^^aCoT^4^rs^orof  the  C.^^^^^^^  o; 

rsu^p%r7u^grofTr-^ra?d"oidi: 

^To'sLTor'^uggest  that  the  United  States 
d,^  ^t  rLt  on  religious  foundations  Is  to 
J^ess  Ignorance  of  the  ^o'^,f«  "/.^.f^ 
tlonhood  and  of  the  men  who  brough.  it  .n.o 

^wirthy  descendant*  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  I  salute  you 
and  your  noble  ancestors. 

Arid  I  challenge  you!  ^     »  ho 

I  challenge  you  to  do  something  about  de- 
fending your  American  Heritage! 

The  supreme  Issue  In  this  country  today 
Ifl  whether  American  InsUtutlons  aiid  their 
uphoimng  traditions  shall  be  maintained 
OT  ^  made  over  in  the  Image  of  European 
social  democracy.  ^  _, 

The  fundamental  conflict  In  American  po  - 
Itlcs  is  a  conflict  between  two  great  tradl- 
titifl  of  law  and  society,  the  English  and  the 

^^of  these  altogether  different  concept 
of  law  have  come  equally  contrary  poUtlcal 
Ideas,  InsUtuUons.  and  traditions— equally 
toueh  and  unyielding. 

l£  this  country  today  the  absolutist  doc- 
trines and  totalitarian  Institutions  of  ^°^^ 
Law  are  being  urged  as  superior  to  AnS'o 
Saxon  Law  and  lt«  InsUtutlons  of  Liberty— 
the  sum-total  of  human  rights. 

More  than  fori;y  years  ago  William  Mc- 
Dougall.  Professor  of  Psychology  In  Harvard 
College  took  note  of  the  oncoming  conflict 
between  political  ti^dltions  that  Lord  Bryce 
had  forseen  long  before.  McDougall  wrote  In 

1924" 

•It  has  been  said,  perhaps  with  some  degree 
of  exaggeration,  that  the  outstanding  fact 
S  Amfrican  life  at  the  present  time  Is  the 
waging  of  a  disguised  and.  In  large  degree 
silent  struggle  between  on  the  one  hand 
Americanism.  ^  understood  ^^^  pnzed  by 
Americans  of  the  old  stock,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  many  groups  and  Individuals  who 
a«  united  only,  or  chiefly,  by  ,tbelr  resent- 
ment against  the  dominance  of  such  Amer- 
icanism and  by  the  determination  to  sub- 
vert  or   reform  It  Into  something  radically 

*^'irthU  conflict  of  political  traditions.  Con- 
gress la  dominated  by  "Americanism,  as  un- 
derstood by  Americans  of  t|»«  °lf .  f^^' 
while  the  White  House  is  dominated  by  those 
who  resent  "the  dominance  of  such  Ameri- 
canism." people  who  are  in  but  not  of  .he 
United  States. 

How  is  it  possible,  you  may  ask.  for  the 
same  people  on  the  same  day  to  elect  a  Con- 
irress  and  a  President  poles  apart? 

The  answer  is  that  the  fifty  States,  as  such, 
are  equally  represented  In  the  Senate  and 
the  People  are  equally  represented  Ih  the 
House^  but  only  the  States,  unequal  as  they 
Se^'e  represented  In  the  Electoral  College 
Although  the  Electoral  College  Is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  _ 

The  difference  Is  this;  you  vote  in  a  single- 
member  congressional  District  for  only  one 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
^u  also  vote  for  as  many  representative 
members  of  the  Electoral  College  as  your 
State  has  members  of  the  House.  ,^„„»,-, 
YOU  have  more  votes  In  the  Presidential 
election  unless  you  Uve  In  one  of  the  Ave 
least  populouB  States. 


r: 
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The  result  Is  that  Presidential  U.S.A.  and 
Congres-slonal  U.S.A.  are,  electorally  speaking, 
two  dliferent  countries  within  one  national 
boundary. 

Presidential  U.S.A.  Is  dominated  by  the  big- 
city  States,  -A-hlch.  themselves,  are  dominated 
by  the  big-city  voters. 

If  the  representative  Electors,  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  Electoral  College,  were  chosen  In 
single  member  districts,  the  character  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  vastly 
changed — for  the  better. 

This  change  could  be  brought  about  by 
successful  litigation  in  the  United  States 
Courts,  before  next  year's  election. 

But  in  the  end.  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment will  be  necessary. 

It  Is  that  simple! 

Both  of  these  efforts  deserve  your  support. 


so  long  and  from  the  work  that  he  has 
done  so  well. 

I  commend  him  for  his  fine  work  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
and  I  wish  him  good  luck  in  all  his  en- 
deavors. 


RETIREMENT  OF  ARTHUR  B.  RIVERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  retire- 
ment from  public  service  of  a  capable 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
betterment  of  the  lives  of  others. 

This  gentleman,  Arthur  B.  Rivers,  was 
born  at  Mt.  Croghan,  S.C.  on  March  21, 
1898,  the  son  of  William  A.  and  Roxanna 
Rivers.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Wofford  College  in  Spartanburg,  S.C,  In 
1919  and  received  an  honorary  L.H.D. 
degree  from  that  same  institution  in 
1961.  His  wife  is  Ida  Male  Stafford,  whom 
he  married  in  October  1920.  They  have 
one  son  Robert  Stafford,  who  is  now  a 
full  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
has  been  until  recently  stationed  in 
Germany. 

Arthur  B.  Rivers  has  had  a  full  and 
rich  life.  From  1919-23  he  was  a  mer- 
chant and  planter.  From  1923-35 
he  served  as  administrator  of  the  Ches- 
terfield Couiity  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration in  Chesterfield  County,  S.C. 
From  1935-42  he  was  the  Assistant 
Procurement  OflBcer  of  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
and  from  1942  to  the  present  he  has 
served  as  State  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  also  served  as  a  m'Onber 
of  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, as  mayor  of  the  town  in  which 
he  was  bom.  as  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  high  school  district  there, 
as  member  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  as  member  of  numerous  health 
and  professional  organizations. 

In  1940  he  was  a  recipient  of  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Medal  from  President  Harry  Truman 
and  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  then  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service. 

On  June  27,  1968,  he  received  from 
the  South  Carolina  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation its  award  for  "outstanding  pro- 
motional achievement  on  behalf  of  the 
handicapped."  He  has  for  many  years 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  oUiers  as 
director  of  the  State  department  of 
welfare.  This  fact  wsis  noted  by  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina  dated  March 
28. 1962. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Rivers  for  a  long 
time.  In  fact,  he  was  commissioned  as  a 
colonel  on  my  staff  when  I  was  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

On  June  30,  1970,  Mr.  Rivers  retired 
from  the  position  that  he  has  held  for 
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CAPITALISM.  VIETNAM,  AND 
STUDENT  DISSENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  two  note- 
worthy articles,  both  published  in  the 
Miami  Herald,  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion recently. 

In  the  first,  publisher  John  S.  Knight 
indicated  that,  while  capitalism  as  prac- 
ticed In  the  United  States  may  give  rise 
to  certain  abuses,  such  as  irresponsible 
advertising  or  blatant  sdr  and  water 
pollution,  these  defwts  can  be  remedied 
without  destroying  the  basic  economic 
system.  He  also  pointed  out  that  much  of 
the  dissatisfaction  with  "capitalism"  ex- 
pressed by  the  younger  generation  re- 
sulted from  misinformation  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  maimer  in  which  the  system 
operates. 

The  second,  which  w£is  written  by  the 
publisher's  grandson,  John  8.  Knight 
m,  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  framed  in 
response  to  a  colimin  by  his  grandfather 
in  which  the  latter  had  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  apparent  loss  of  reason  on 
the  Nation's  campuses. 

In  this  letter  the  younger  Mr.  Knight 
expressed  his  conviction  that  much  of  the 
younger  generation's  current  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  system  stems  not  from 
ignorance  or  misinformation  but  from 
frustration  over  the  apparent  Inability 
of  peaceful  student  efforts  to  end  the  war 
in  Indochina.  After  eloquently  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  this  frustration,  he  em- 
phasized that.  In  his  opinion,  acts  of 
violence  by  a  comparatively  few  students 
would  have  little  effect  on  terminating 
the  war.  Thus,  Mr.  Knight  concluded 
that  violence  on  our  campuses  may  be 
understandable  but  Is  not  justified. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  articles,  taken 
together,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  work  of 
thoughtful  men  who,  although  aware  of 
the  certain  defects  in  American  society, 
believe  that  they  can  be  remedied  with- 
out the  •violent  destruction  of  that  soci- 
ety. Perhaps  of  greater  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  authors,  separated  by  one 
whole  generation,  can  still  communicate 
calmly  and  meaningfully  with  each  other. 
As  the  yoimger  Mr.  Knight  notes: 

There  has  never  been  any  generation  gap 
between  .  .  .  (them) ,  precisely  because  sub- 
stantial amoimts  of  honesty,  reason,  and 
affection  have  prevailed. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  done  great 
damage  to  our  Nation,  our  economy,  and 
our  society.  One  notable  effect  has  been 
the  disclosure  of  a  wide  gap  between 
some  members  of  the  older  and  younger 
generations.  There  Is  need  for  all  people 
of  all  generations  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  differing  viewpoints  and  con- 
victions which  are  the  inevitable  con- 
comitants of  a  free,  independent  and 
democratic  nation  in  this  complex  age. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  ideas  and 
beliefs  set  forth  in  these  two  articles  are 
both  thought  provoking  tmd  worthy  of 


further  attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Miami    (Fla.)    Herald.  June   14, 
1970] 

CAPITM.ISM  Still  Best.  But  It's  In  Tbottblx 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 

We  all  talk  about  Vietnam,  our  polluted 
environment,  racial  unrest,  campus  rioting 
and.  of  course,  sports  and  the  unseasonably 
hot  weather. 

Let  me  submit,  therefore,  another  subject 
which  Is  sadly  neglected  In  the  raging  dialog 
of  discontent.  It  Is  called  capitalism — a  dirty 
word  to  some — but  without  which  this  na- 
tion could  not  sustain  lt£  200  million  inhab- 
itants in  the  style  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed. 

In  brief,  capitalism  Is  the  economic  system 
in  which  the  means  of  production  and  distri- 
bution are  privately  owned  and  operated  for 
profit. 

The  alternative  system  Is  called  socialism, 
the  theory  of  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  means  of  production  by  society,  with  all 
members  sharing  in  the  work  and  the 
products. 

WHY    not    SOCL&LJSM? 

At  first  blush,  some  may  say:  "Socialism 
sounds  good.  Why  not?" 

Well,  the  simple  answer  is  that  pure  social- 
ism doesn't  work  at  all.  and  moderate  social- 
ism only  m  a  few  restricted  areas  such  as 
public  transportation  and  utilities. 

Russian  socialism — more  aptly  described 
as  authoritarian  rule — severely  limits  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  his  right  to  work 
on  a  Job  of  his  choice  and  the  compensation 
he  receives. 

British  socialism,  the  process  of  gradual 
transition  from  private  enterprise  to  the  ex- 
tension of  governmental  action,  has  a  spotty 
record  of  progrees  and  setbacks.  The  loas  of 
empire  has  been  devastating  to  Britain's 
once-proud  position  as  one  of  the  great 
powers. 

The  British  i>ound  sterling,  while  tem- 
porarily stabilized,  ranka  far  below  the  U.S. 
dollar  In  the  International  monetary  field. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  Socialist  na- 
tions, the  United  States  has — through  leans, 
grants  and  gifts — sustained  the  leaky  econ- 
omies of  half  a  hundred  nations. 

CANNOT   ATTORD    Tt   ALL 

Politicians,  from  Lyndon  Johnson  to  the 
most  obtuse  Congressman,  have  been  prone 
to  boast  that  since  the  United  States  Is  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  we  can  afford 
anything. 

Untenable  as  this  euphoric  conclusion  may 
be,  It  was  the  strength  of  our  capltallatlc  sys- 
tem which  sustained  the  wartom  nations  of 
this  earth. 

The  tools  for  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment are  still  largely  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  Our  two  leading  enemies  of  World 
War  11 — West  Germany  and  Japan — are 
flourishing  today  because  of  our  compsisslon 
and  In  Japan's  case,  the  genius  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  In  promulgating  a  new 
constitution. 

So  U.S.  capitalism,  or  if  you  choose,  the 
private  enterprise  or  profit  and  loss  system, 
has  Indeed  been  the  bulwark  of  the  weak 
and  made  possible  America's  role  In  world 
leadership. 

FtrZZT    ON    rtTNCnON 

Notwithstanding  the  capitalistic  system's 
ability  to  finance  Social  Security.  President 
Johnson's  Great  Society,  countless  coUeges 
and  universities,  public  schools,  hospitals,  the 
fine  arts  and  the  highest  living  standards  In 
the  world.  It  has  become  fashionable  to  decry 
capitalism  as  an  Institution. 

We  can  understand  the  university  student 
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who  thinks  capitalism  Is  outmoded  or  that 
a  better  system  Is  needed.  Many  of  them  do 
not  comprehend  how  the  profit  and  loss  sys- 
tem works  because  they  have  never  bet  n  ex- 
posed to  It  in  their  classrooms  or  lecture 
Instruction. 

Professors  in  economics  dwell  upon  the 
mistakes  of  capitalism— and  many  can  be 
recited— but  without  offering  accurate  com- 
pansons  with  the  systems  which  have  failed 
elsewhere. 

I  was  amazed  at  one  college  commence- 
ment to  hear  a  professor  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  dish  out  doles  to 
the  poor  aiad  needy.  He  obviously  knew  noth- 
ing about  either  the  Fed  or  its  functions. 

CONSUMERISM     BAD" 

Then  comes  one  Ellen  WllUs.  an  activist 
m  Women's  Lib,  to  assert  that  "consumerism 
Is  part  of  the  ideology  created  by  and  for  edu- 
cated white  middle-class  males  in  their  op- 
pression of  the  opposite  sex." 

Willis  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "consumers 
are  manipulated  by  the  mass  media  to  crave 
more  and  mere  consumer  goods  "  A  lot  of 
Russian  women  might  like  to  be  so  stimu- 
lated— if  thev  only  had  the  money. 

One  can  agree  that  much  advertising  Is 
ridiculous  in  what  has  been  termed  by 
Harvard's  Robert  E.  Jenkins  as  "subliminal 
appeals  to  instinctive  competitive,  sexual  or 
acquisitive  urges." 

And  the  women  think  so.  too,  as  anyone 
knows  who  has  heard  them  ridicule  the  TV 
commercials  on  Instant  beauty,  gleaming 
white  teeth  and  the  relative  claims  of  the 
detergent  manufacturers. 

Advertising  messages  need  improvement 
and  a  better  balance  of  responsibility.  This 
can  be  done  without  repealing  consumerism. 

INDUSTRT's    DtTTY 

Tlie  critics  of  capitalism  are  on  good 
ground  when  they  point  to  Industry's  disre- 
gard for  the  environment  in  which  we  live. 

The  entrepreneurs  of  "progress"  who  pol- 
lute our  air  and  water,  put  our  parks  to  the 
bulldozer,  build  on  our  beaches  and  poison 
the  lakes  and  streams  must  be  brought  to 
book. 

We  need  stronger  laws  and  prompt  en- 
forcement on  the  federal,  state  and  local 
levels.  This  is  essential  to  the  public  health 
and  htiman  stirvlval. 

But  let  the  Job  be  done  without  tearing 
away  the  fabric  of  free  competition  which 
has  given  our  nation  its  vitality  In  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  current  onslaught  against  "the  sys- 
tem" comes  mostly  from  theoretician*  who 
have  never  known  competition,  from  the 
young  whose  Idealism  rebels  against  Its 
abuses  and  from  a  motley  assortment  of  re- 
formers with  time  on  their  hands  and  not 
the  slightest  notion  of  how  to  distinguish 
between  a  Nader  and  a  knothead. 

Deplore  capitalism  If  you  like.  But  it  has 
been  your  friend  and  it  is  now  in  deep 
trouble. 

COltPETTTION    ABROAD 

The  automotive  Industry  Is  faced  with  in- 
creasing competition  from  abroad.  Car  im- 
ports have  increased  more  than  15  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Foreign-made  cars  simply  cost 
less  to  build.  This  trend,  if  continued,  spells 
the  loss  of  Jobs  in  this  country. 

The  late  Walter  Reuther  decried  the  In- 
flationary aspects  of  wage  settlements  In  ex- 
cess of  productivity.  He  made  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  industry. 

Japan  is  flooding  America  with  cheaply 
made  textiles,  radios,  television  sets,  cars 
and  cameras.  She  has  firmly  refused  to  nego- 
tiate a  quota  system  on  textiles,  while  Im- 
posing her  own  restrictions  on  Imports  from 
the  U.S. 

In  the  Carollnas  alone  and  without  restric- 
tions of  some  kind,  thU  wlU  mean  the  end  of 
expansion  in  the  textile  industry,  and  the 
laying  oflT  of  many  newly  employed  blacks, 
who  now  comprise  more  than  20  per  cent  of 


the  textile  work  force.  Textile  manufacturers 
maintain  that  the  industry  has  lost  more 
than  65.000  Jobs  in  the  last  six  months  be- 
cause of  foreign  competition  and  general 
economic  conditions. 

SOME    PROGRESS 

Government  regulation  of  manufacturing 
standards  for  tires,  automobiles  and  other 
products,  as  recommended  by  Ralph  Nader, 
can  be  beneticlal  to  the  general  public  if  the 
zeal  for  reform  does  not  de.stroy  competition. 
Chairman  James  M.  Roche  of  General 
Motors  contends  that  in  today's  cars  80  per 
cent  of  the  unburned  carbons  have  been 
eliminated  and  approximately  65  per  cent  of 
the  carbon  monoxide. 

Surely  this  Is  progress— not  total  achieve- 
ment, perhaps,  but  purposeful  progress.  The 
steel  mills  and  paper  products  manufacturers 
have  been  lagging  but  they  will  make  prog- 
ress, too,  under  the  goading  of  public  opinion 
and  the  determination  of  governmental  au- 
thorities to  apply  the  prod  and  the  punish- 
ment when  required. 

Joseph  S.  Wright,  president  and  chairman 
of  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp  .  explains  that  his 
firm  is  establishing  a  new  plant  in  the  Orient 
since  Japan  imposes  duties  three  times  as 
high  as  our  U.S.  duties  on  electronics. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  is  not  optimistic  that  our 
government  will  lake  realistic  action,  regrets 
the  necessity  ol  developing  productive  facili- 
ties in  the  low-labor-cost  countries  of  the 
world  but  says  it  Is  the  only  way  his  com- 
pany can  compete  with  the  Japanese 

He  thinks  our  government  should  adopt  a 
realistic  and  hard-nosed  attitude  about  In- 
sisting upon  reciprocity  as  a  basis  for  free 
trade,  but  predicts  we  shall  hear  a  lot  of 
fuzzy  oratory  with  nothing  being  done. 


I  From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  May  31,  1970 1 
John  S   Knight  III  Answers  His  Gr.^nddad: 
No  JrsTincATioN  for  Hostile  Reaction  to 
Student  Dissent 

(Note— Two  weeks  ago.  John  S.  Knight's 
Notebook  was  addressed  to  his  grandson,  John 
III.  In  It,  he  expressed  concern  about  reason 
being  lost  on  the  nations  campuses.  "We 
elders  are  prone  to  preach  at  young  people 
and  not  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say,"  he 
wrote.  Today  the  editorial  page  bridges  three 
generations  of  the  Knight  family.  John  III 
answers,  and  the  Notebook  discusses  the 
death  of  his  father,  John  Jr.,  during  'World 
Warn.) 

Dear  Granddad:  I  Join  you  In  deploring  the 
violent  tactics  being  used  by  an  increasing 
number  of  students  in  America.  The  Indo- 
china war  won't  be  stopped  by  burning  down 
college  buildings.  The  cause  of  peace  will 
not  be  furthered  by  hurling  rocks  at  the 
police  cr  by  calling  them  pigs. 

Tliat  such  acts  enrage  average  Americans 
Is  understandable.  Today's  students  strike  at 
the  dark  heart  of  Middle  America's  most  ir- 
rational emotions  and  beliefs.  Students  burn 
and  trample  the  flag  knowing  that  many 
Americans  have  a  fetlsti  about  its  sanctity. 
They  flaunt  their  sexuality  (itself  a  sign  of 
sexual  immaturity!  before  an  older  genera- 
tion that  Is  severely  repressed 

Most  Important,  students  are  attacking  the 
wisdom  of  America's  Institutions,  goals  and 
leadership  This  poses  an  Intolerable  threat 
to  those  many  Americans  whose  major  sense 
of  security  and  belonging  consists  in  an  In- 
tense chauvinism  bordering  on  xenophobia. 
These  are  the  frightened  people  who  dare  not 
question  the  morality  of  the  war. 

For  them  to  admit  that  America  has  been 
defeated  (which  It  has) ,  and  that  it  has  been. 
Is.  and  will  continue  to  be  wrong  fighting  In 
Indochina  Is  tantamount  to  abandoning  a 
deeply  held  religious  belief.  Their  In- 
transigence and  hostile  reactions  to  student 
dissent  are  understandable  In  these  cir- 
cumstances. Understandable,  but  far  from 
Justified 
But  what  about   the  students  you  men- 


tioned? Why  Is  violence  replacing  the  more 
peaceful  tactics  of  yesterday?  Quite  simply, 
because  after  more  than  six  years  of  peaceful 
protests,  kids  are  still  being  sent  to  their 
deaths  In  this  senseless,  unnecessary  war. 
More  than  40,000  young  men  have  been 
slaughtered  while  students  marched  peace- 
fully In  protest.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Innocent  men,  women  and  children  have  been 
killed  or  maimed  while  anti-war  sentiment 
remained  calm  and  reasonable. 

Can  you  expect  this  "reasonable  opposi- 
tion" to  continue  In  the  face  of  Interminable 
carnage? 

Can  vou  reasonably  expect  students  to 
have  faith  In  a  political  system  which  con- 
sistently regurgitates  such  mediocrity  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government? 

Student  violence  exists,  and  I  condemn 
it.  But  what  about  the  violence  of  Chicago, 
of  Kent  Sta.€,  of  Jackson?  What  about  the 
almost  inconceivable  violence  In  Vietnam. 
Laos  and  Canibodia?  Do  you  really  expect 
the  students  to  sit  in  their  classrooms  like 
good  Germans  while  this  legalized  murder 
goes  on  unabated? 

But  the  existence  of  unjustifiable  violence 
In  no  resi>ect  makes  more  useless  violence 
morally  defensible.  The  highly  undersUnd- 
able  frustration  and  outrage  of  the  students 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  few  senseless  acts 
of  destruction,  but  our  chances  for  peace 
have  certainly  not  been  Improved  as  a 
result.  As  you  know,  if  I  believed  that  break- 
ing windows  and  burning  buildings  would 
stop  the  war,  I  would  have  cast  the  first 
stone. 

For  it  Is  the  existence  of  this  malignant 
conflict  in  distant  southeast  Asia  that  Is 
the  cause  of  America's  present  agony.  The 
war  has  ruined  our  economy  and  set  back 
urgently  needed  scial  reforms  for  years. 

It  has  taken  a  terrible  quota  of  lives  from 
the  most  promising  generation  In  America's 
histroy.  It  has  mutilated  the  limbs  and 
warped  the  minds  of  thousands  of  American 
boys  whose  only  crime  was  allegiance  to 
their  nation.  It  has  turned  father  against 
son   and   generation   against   generation. 

Only  when  it  ends  will  the  extremists  of 
both  sides  find  no  followers.  Only  when  It  is 
over  will  sanity  return  to  our  country. 

Watching  Ainerlca  tearing  Itself  to  bits 
from  this  distance  is  no  picnic.  The  actuality 
of  helplessness  mingles  with  the  delusion 
that  it's  not  as  bad  as  what  one  reads.  But 
one  advantage  to  having  lived  in  this  very 
civilized  country  for  the  past  two  years  Is 
the  realization  that  the  present  madness  rag- 
ing In  America  is  not  necessarily  endemic  to 
humanity.  This  gives  one  hope  that  some- 
thing construe  i%e  can  be  d.ine. 

There  has  never  been  any  generation  gap 
between  us.  Granddad,  precisely  because  sub- 
stantia! amounts  of  honesty,  reason,  and  af- 
fection have  prevailed.  These  qualities  know 
no  chronological  age.  The  war,  incompetent 
leaders,  extremism  and  the  selfish  material- 
ism of  our  society  have  made  them  rare 
commodities  in  both  our  generations. 

You  and  those  others  of  our  elders  who 
have  actively  fought  these  evils  have  more  of 
my  generation's  respect  and  admiration  than 
you  know. 

Together,  we  may  yet  see  reason  return  to 
her  throne. 
Love, 

JOHNNT. 

Wadham  College,  Oxford  Universitt,  Ox- 
ford, England. 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
high  school  student  who  lives  in  Colum- 
bia. S.C.  This  student  wanted  to  discuss 
with  me  the  Columbia  school  plan  for  de- 
segregation of  that  city's  schools.  She 
says  that  she  and  her  family  are  upset 
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by  the  plan  as  "It  really  affects  our  fam- 
ily. As  it  works  now  we  will  be  going 
to  four  different  schools  next  year." 

Mr.  President,  she  says  that  her  little 
brother  and  sister  are  going  to  one  school, 
her  brother,  Billy,  to  another,  two  sisters 
to  one  other  school,  and  she  will  be  go- 
ing to  Flora  High  School. 

She  concludes  her  letter  by  saying  that 
she  agrees  'with  me  that  freedom  of 
choice  is  the  only  really  fair  and  demo- 
cratic way  to  go  about  solving  the  school 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  when  HEW  and  others 
manipulate  student  population  figures  in 
order  to  achieve  some  kind  of  theoretical 
balance,  they  apparently  forget  they  are 
dealing  with  human  beings.  Here  is  a 
family  whose  children  are  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  some  arbitrary  decision 
made  by  Washington  bureaucrats.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  had  allowed  freedom  of 
choice  to  operate,  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tion this  young  lady  writes  alwut  would 
never  have  occurred  and  these  children 
•would  not  have  to  suffer  this  great  and 
unjustified  inconvenience. 


KIDNEY  DISEASE— THE  LIVES  THAT 
COULD  BE  SAVED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  S.  3355, 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  Stroke,  and  Kid- 
ney Disease  Amendments  of  1970.  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor.  The  bill  will 
act  as  a  general  vehicle  to  extend  and 
improve  our  existing  health  programs. 
One  important  addition  has  been  made: 
the  great  need  for  funding  of  kidney 
disease  treatment  is  recognized. 

Many  times,  the  Senate  has  expressed 
its  awareness  of  the  need  of  additional 
medical  treatment  for  the  American 
people.  As  we  all  know,  technology  and 
medical  research  have  now  alleviated 
many  of  our  past  generation's  most 
feared  diseases.  Yet  when  the  discoveries 
are  made,  when  theoretical  remedies  and 
treatments  are  actualized,  we  are  often 
denied  the  benefits  because  the  treat- 
ment programs  are  scarce  and  Inade- 
quately funded. 

Kidney  disease  is  a  killer,  yet  it  can  be 
prevented  and  its  effects  deterred.  On  a 
national  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  close 
to  8,000  salvable  lives  are  lost  annually 
because  of  prohibitive  costs  and  the  in- 
accessibility of  treatment  of  kidney 
disease. 

The  situation  in  Oregon  is  a  microcosm 
of  our  United  States.  The  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital,  which  has  the  only  Oregon 
facilities  for  home  dialysis  training,  Is 
able  to  treat  annually  only  12  of  the  58 
to  78  Oregon  citizens  who  will  reach  end 
stage  renal  failure  each  year.  Mr.  Don 
Fry,  the  director  of  development  at  Good 
Samaritan,  has  pointed  out  that  there 
are,  in  addition,  two  young  vascular  sur- 
geons who  are  anxious  to  be  trained  for 
kidney  transplants,  were  the  funds 
available. 

The  costs  for  home  dialysis  is  high: 
$13,000  to  $15,000  for  the  first  year  and 
an  average  of  $4,000  each  successive  year. 
State  organizations  Including  the  Ore- 
gon Medical  Association  and  the  Kidney 
Association  of  Oregon  have  diligently 
cooperated  with  local,  county,  and  State 
boards,  but  funds  remain  inadequate. 


The  passage  of  this  bill  would  save  the 
lives  of  many  now  suffering  from  kidney 
diseases.  The  amount  allotted  is  minimal, 
yet,  this  is  action  in  the  right  direction. 
Remedies  for  kidney  disease  and  many 
other  major  diseases  are  possible,  re- 
search often  on  the  brink  of  cure,  the 
probleHi  is  basically  one  of  financial  sup- 
port. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  favor- 
ably on  S.  3355. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  sent  me  by  Mr.  Chuck 
Foster,  executive  director  of  the  Kidney 
Association  of  Oregon,  Inc.,  describing 
case  histories  of  Oregon  patients,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  program  and  the  number  of  very 
young  lives  that  were  saved.  Also,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Don  Fry,  along  with  the 
supportive  letters  and  a  description  of 
Good  Samaritan's  Home  Hemodialysis 
Training  for  Oregon  Renal  Patients  and 
application  for  a  U.S.  Public  Health 
grant  to  assist  the  Oregon  programs,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,    as   follows: 

Kidney  Association  of  Oregon,  Inc.. 

June  26, 1970. 
Hon.  Mark  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Mr.  Don  Fry,  Di- 
rector of  Development,  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital &  Medical  Center  in  Portland,  outlined 
to  you  in  his  letter  of  June  10  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  hospital  and  the  Kidney  As- 
sociation of  Oregon  to  provide  training  and 
treatment  for  end-stage  kidney  failure  pa- 
tients through  hemodialysis. 

In  order  to  make  this  information  com- 
plete, Mr.  Fry  has  asked  me  to  provide  you 
with  material  on  an  extremely  important 
phase  of  our  proeram,  the  rehabilitation  of 
our   patient-s. 

We  have  been  highly  successful,  not  only 
In  saving  the  lives  of  kidney  failure  pa- 
tients, but  we  have  also  been  successful  In 
returning  patients  to  their  homes,  their 
families  and  their  Jobs.  Therefore,  they  are 
rehabilitated  to  lead  relatively  normal,  pro- 
ductive  lives. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  examples,  showing  how 
people  who  were  faced  with  death  have  be- 
come almost  normal  persons: 

Kathleen  Adams.  27,  of  Canby  holds  down 
a  full-time  Job  as  a  tab  operator  for  Peer- 
less Trailer  and  Truck  Service  in  Tualatin. 

Harold  Belknap,  42.  is  a  full-time  custodial 
supervisor  for  the  schools  In  Burns. 

Prank  Clancy,  28  was  re-tralned  by  the 
Oregon  Department  of  'Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion as  a  welder.  He  has  been  working  as  a 
full-time  welder  during  the  past  year. 

Vincent  Dulclch.  44,  is  Athletic  Director  at 
the  Astoria  High  School.  Because  of  his  Ill- 
ness, he  signed  a  half-time  contract  with  the 
school  system  In  1969.  He  is  looking  forward 
to  working  full  time  next  year.  He  Is  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  four  children. 

Don  Gee,  35,  formerly  a  teacher  In  the 
Gresham  school  system,  was  retrained  as 
a  computer  operator  for  the  Multnomah 
County  I.E.D.  and  works  full-time.  He  Is 
the  father  of  three  children. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  McDonald,  46,  of  Portland 
Is  the  mother  of  four  sons.  She  performs  all 
of  her  own  housework,  except  for  heavy 
chores  like  floor  scrubbing.  She  cooks  meals 
for  her  family  of  five. 

Susan  Morrow,  44,  works  fvill-tlme  In  the 
records  department  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School.  Single,  her  brother 
helps  her  perform  her  dialysis  "runs". 

Ted  M.  Peterson,  53,  has   Juat  returned 


to  bis  home  In  Eugene  following  his  10  week 
training  period  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 
He  Is  now  working  full-time  as  Manager  of 
Sales  and  Service  at  Ultra-Tone  Drapery 
Cleaners  of  Eugene. 

Mrs.  Barbara  J.  Plnkerton.  56,  is  a  full- 
time  social  worker  for  the  State  of  Oregon 
Public  Welfare  Division. 

Frank  Tamney,  51,  Is  the  owner  and  op- 
erator of  a  40  acre  orchard  In  Ashland. 

Betty  Jo  Brown,  21,  of  Portland  has,  until 
recently,  been  working  full-time  at  Tek- 
tronix. She  has  appUed  for  a  kidney  trans- 
plant and  on  the  advice  of  her  physician 
has  stopped  work  temporarily. 

Nine  women  Kidney  Association  patlent« 
have  been  rehabilitated  to  take  care  of  their 
homes  and  their  families.  They  are:  Mrs. 
Twlla  Bradshaw.  Medford;  Mrs.  Marie  Day, 
Klamath  Falls;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gipe,  Canby; 
Mrs.  Dellna  Schonneker,  Mllwaukle;  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Shoemaker,  Albany;  Mrs.  Helen  Strouse, 
Troutdale;  Mrs.  Ruth  Waggoner,  Lake  Os- 
wego; Mrs.  Ann  'Van  Winkle,  Wes.  Linn  and 
Mrs.  Clara  Stratton,  The  Dalles. 

Mrs.  Gladys  J.  Fisher,  58,  has  Just  com- 
pleted her  training  period  at  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital,  and  will  be  discharged  today 
to  return  to  her  home  in  Lake  Oswego  with 
her  artificial  kidney  machine.  She  Is  al- 
ready searching  for  employment. 

Only  one  of  our  22  kidney  failure  patients, 
James  Joy  of  Reedsport,  is  unable  to  be  em- 
ployed. He  has  had  a  series  of  medical  prob- 
lems, some  of  them  unrelated  to  kidney 
failure. 

The  above  case  histories  of  patients  of 
the  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon  illustrate 
dramatically  not  only  the  success  of  the 
training  center  and  emergency  facilities  of 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  but  of  our  abUlty 
to  rehabilitate  our  patients  In  their  home  en- 
vironment. 

We  will  appreciate  your  assistance  in  se- 
curing funds  for  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
so  that  they  may  continue  and  expand  their 
extremely  worthwhile  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chuck  Foster, 
Executive  Director. 


Good  Samaritan  Hospital  & 

Medical  Center. 

June  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Mark  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Hemodialysis  for 
end  failure  renal  patients  was  first  i>erformed 
In  Oregon  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  In  1962.  In  a  program  sup- 
ported entirely  by  this  hospital. 

Aside  from  the  program  at  the  U.S.  Veter- 
ans Hospital,  we  are  still  the  only  dialysis 
training  center  in  the  State.  The  University 
of  Oregon  Medical  School  does  have  a  limited 
dialysis  program  as  back  up  for  kidney  trans- 
plant work  done  there  on  a  rather  limited 
scale. 

The  program  Is  very  expensive — so  expen- 
sive that  no  hospital  can  carry  the  cost  with- 
out some  outside  assistance. 

We  have  attempted  to  operate  as  a  train- 
ing center  only — a  center  where  a  patient 
could  be  trained  and  then  returned  to  the 
care  of  his  own  physician  and  hospital  for 
further  care.  However,  when  a  patient's  life 
Is  dependent  on  dialysis  and  he  knows  the 
training  center  has  the  facilities  and  the 
knowledge  to  care  for  his  affiUctlon.  that  pa- 
tient is  going  to  return  to  that  center  In 
desperation  whenever  he  Is  In  trouble.  Hence, 
it  seemingly  Is  Impossible  for  a  center  to 
ever  be  released  from  the  care  of  a  patient  it 
hEis  trained — and  the  cost  continues. 

About  three  years  ago  we  assisted  In  the 
organization  of  the  Kidney  Association  of 
Oregon,  a  non  profit  organization,  which  has 
been  very  successful  In  securing  private  gifts 
and  state  funds  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
program.  Presently,  all  of  our  hemodialysis 
patients  enter  training  through  the  KAO  pro- 
gram. 
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The  19«r7  Legislature  appropriated  •200.000 
on  an  emergency  basU  for  the  care  of  Oregon 
kidney  patlenUi  and  KOA  directed  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  fund,  using  a  portion  for 
?he  coet  of  the  training.  Last  year  The  Ore- 
gon Department  of  RehabUltatlon  appropri- 
ated $218,000  for  kidney  patients. 

We  have  attempted  on  numerous  occasions 
to  secure  support  for  the  program  through 
HEW  of  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service.  Our 
latest  effort  toward  this  end  was  .-in  applica- 
tion filed  in  April  of  1968  which  was  approved 
and  lay  dormant  until  June  of  1969  when  It 
was  rejected  for  want  of  available  funds. 
This  application  was  filed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  314(e)  (1)  of  PX.  89-749. 

The  Oregon  Rehabilitation  funds  come  In- 
directly from  federal  sources,  but  a*lde  from 
that  not  one  penny  of  federal  money  has 
ever  been  spent  In  the  care  of  Oregon  kidney 
patients  other  than  those  eligible  for  bene- 
flte  of  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 
Applying  the  statistics  of  the  Burton  and 
Oottschalk  reports  (made  two  years  ago  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW)  to  Oregon's  popula- 
tion we  find  that  between  58  and  78  Oregon 
people  win  reach  end  stage  renal  failure  a 

■  The  Medical  Screening  Committee  of  KAO. 
which  passes  on  all  patients  accepted  for 
home  dialysis  training,  handles  an  averaee  of 
three  applications  per  month  Some  are  elim- 
inated for  medical  reasons,  but  available 
funds  will  allow  the  acceptance  of  but  one 
new  patient  a  month. 

Statl'^Mcs  of  all  the  patients  trained  for 
home  dlalrsls  at  Good  Samaritan  are  not 
readllv  available,  but  KAO  has  accurate  rec- 
ords of  the  patients  trained  since  the  Incep- 
tion of  their  organization.  Their  records 
show:  23  patients  on  home  dialysis.  2  now 
in  dlalvsls  training.  2  deceased.  3  have  had 
kidney  transplants  (two  of  these  surviving). 
When  a  patient  is  accepted  for  the  pro- 
gram, he  enters  the  hospital  for  cannula  sur- 
gery and  then  goes  to  the  Kidney  Laboratory 
on  an  outpatient  basis  for  training  for  a 
period  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

The  costs  during  the  first  year  range  from 
813.000  to  »15,000  This  Include:-  the  cost  of 
hospitalization,  surgery,  tr:iinlng,  a  home 
model  artificial  kidney  machine,  drugs,  sup- 
plies and  medical  and  surgical  services. 

During  the  second  and  all  succes-slve  years 
the  cost  averages  $4000  8  ye-r.  Thi.?  would 
cover  additional  cannul.^  surgery  as  requir  d. 
drugs,  supplies  and  physician  servicer.. 

Unless  the  patient  can  undergo  a  kidney 
transplant,  this  cost  will  conUuue  as  luiig 
as  he  lives. 

Our  Kidney  Laboratory  now  has  two  n'lrses 
,  subject  to  call  24  ho.irs  a  day) .  an  artifici.^; 
kidney  technician,  a  medical  director,  an 
associate  medical  director  and  a  secretary. 

The  Kidnev  Association  of  Oregon  reir..- 
burses  us  for 'the  payroll  costs  and  we  absorb 
some  $20,000  a  year  plus  for  rent.  utiUiles. 
housekeeping,     accov.niir-s.     ad.-nlnistratlon. 

etc. 

Nearly  aai  of  the  patients  have  come  from 
Multnomah  and  contiguous  counties. 

Statistics  would  cause  us  to  believe  there 
are  people  from  other  p.irts  of  the  State  who 
suffer  end  renal  failure.  Probably  If  a  kidner 
program  were  added  to  the  Regional  Medical 
Program  as  S.  3355  would  provide,  many  o.' 
these  people  might  be  given  the  benefit  of  a 
hemodialysis  program. 

KAO  during  the  last  six  months  has  been 
a~tlvely  projecting  a  fund  raising  program, 
which  has  produced  some  $80,000  for  use  in 
the  care  of  these  imfortunate  people. 

Some  of  the  p»tlenU  have  Insurance  and 
some  have  resources  if  their  own.  but  It  is 
seldom  a  patient  has  resources  sufficient  to 
sustain  them  on  the  program  without  assist- 
ance. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  emphasize 
the  need  for  some  federal  assistance  for  a 
hemodialysis  program. 

So  you  will  have  at  hand  more  detailed 
Information  on  the  training  and  treatment 
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progr.un,  I  am  enclosing  the  narrative  por- 
tion of  our  last  application  for  assistance 
'rom  HEW.  I  am  also  sending  along  copies  of 
■supporting  letters  from  the  medical  associ- 
ations and  the  State  Health  Officer. 

I  am  asking  Mr.  Charles  N.  Poster,  director 
of  K.\0  to  i;lve  vou  information  on  the  re- 
hab'.lltation'of  these  patients,  who  f.iced  cer- 
tain death  bef-ire  they  entered  the  hemo- 
dlalvsis  program. 

If  I  can  be  of   further  assistance,   please 

let  me  know. 

Cordially. 

Don  Pry. 
Director  of  Development. 
p  s We  h.we  two  young  vascular  sur- 
geons who  are  eager  to' train  themselves  for 
kidnev  transDlant  work,  but  we  have  not 
been  'able  to  find  funding  for  such  animal 
laboratory  studies  and  training. 

Omgon  Medical  Association, 
Portland,    Oreg.,   March    28,    1968. 
David  B&.\nd,  M.D.. 

Chronic    Disease     Consultant,     U.S.    Public 
Health    Service,   DHEW.    San   Francisco. 
Calif. 
De«  Dr.  Brand.  We  are  advised  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital  and  Medical  Center  of  Port- 
land is  submitting  an  application,  through 
your  office,  for  federal  support  of  their  renal- 
disease  dialysis  program. 

This  Association  has  followed  with  consid- 
erable pride  the  work  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  pioneering  the  development  of  a 
renal  dialysis  program,  the  building  of  a 
home  dialysis  unit  and  generally  aasiunlng 
the  obligations,  including  financial,  during 
the  early  months  and  years  of  this  project. 
Dr.  Otto  C.  Page  of  Its  Medical  Staff  originally 
stimulated  the  interest  and  carried  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Later  this  activity  was  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Richard  F.  Drake  and  now  since  Dr.  Drake 
has  been  called  Into  military  service.  Dr. 
Charles  Mar.lnson  U  the  physician  In  charge. 
The  program  at  Good  Samaritan  continues  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  highly  motivated 
and  competent  physicians. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  ap- 
plication of  Good  Siimarltan  Hospital  for  fed- 
eral support  of  this  dialysis  program  be 
approved. 

Very  truly. 

Glxnn   M.   GoaooN,   M.D., 

President. 


Good  Samaritan  Hospital  & 

Medical  Centxe. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Febrtiary  23,  1968. 
DiviD  Brand,  M.D., 

C.nsultant,  Chronic  Disease,  U.S.  PubUc 
Health.  DHEW,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
DxAR  Doctor  Brand:  The  medical  staff  of 
G>od  Samaritan  Hospital  &  Medical  Center  Is 
fuUy  cognizant  of  the  work  In  hemodialysis 
being  carried  on  m  the  dialysis  training  cen- 
ter at  this  hospital. 

This  program  has  the  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  medical  staff.  We  would  further 
recommend  this  program  for  support  of  the 
federal  government  m  accord  with  the  ap- 
plication being  filed  by  the  hospital  with 
Charles  Martinson.  M.D..  as  the  project 
J. rector. 

Cordially. 

John    O.    Brandford,    M.D.. 

Chief  of  the  Medical  Staff. 

Okecon  Statx  Board  of  Health. 
Portland.  Oreg..  Sovember  10. 1967. 
David  Brand.  M.D  . 

Medical    Consultant,    National    Center    for 
Chronic    Disease    Control,    U.S.    Public 
Health   Service.   Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and   Welfare.   Federal   Office 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
TttAz  Db.  B«and:  Mr.  Pry  has  recently  made 
available  to  me  a  copy  of  their  application 
for  a  project  grant  for  home  hemodlalysU 
training  for  Oregon  renal  pattents  request- 
ing a  letter  of  endorsement  to  you. 


Their  hospital  has,  I  believe,  pioneered  in 
the  area  of  home  renal  dialysis  and  In  the 
revision,  modification  and  simplification  of 
the  equipment  involved.  The  project,  as  de- 
scribed, appears  to  have  an  excellent  potential 
for  some  valuable  training  for  both  practic- 
ing physicians  and  the  house  staff  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital.  It  should  also  signifi- 
cantly Increase  the  number  of  patients  for 
whom  this  lUe-prolonglng  procedure  would 
be  made  available  and,  at  the  same  time, 
reduce  the  cost  and  allow  It  to  be  performed 
In  their  own  homes.  I  would  hope  that.  In 
the  future,  training  In  this  activity  would 
also  be  made  available  to  students  and  faculty 
at  the  Medical  School  In  Portland,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  the  officials  at  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital  would  be  sympathetic  toward 
this. 

I  see  this  proposed  project  as  an  excellent 
expansion  of  activities  that  they  have  pro- 
moted assiduously  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  strongly  endorse  their  application. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  Press,  M.D., 

State  Health  Officer. 
P.8.— I  thought  you  might  be  Interested 
in  the  attached  copy  of  a  newspaper  clipping 
on  "Kidney  Rent  Inaugurated"    (In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) . 

Office  of  the  Governor. 

Salem,  Oreo., 
October  25.  f  967. 

Dr.  DAvro  Brand, 

Chief.  Chronic  Disease  Section,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  San  FrancUco,  Calif. 
De.'^r  Dr.  Brand:  The  care  of  Oregon  people 
suffering  from  chronic  renal  disease,  requir- 
ing dialysis,  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 

me.  . 

The  recent  session  of  our  Legislature  made 
an  emergency  appropriation  to  aid  In  the  care 
of  these  people.  We  are  well  aware,  however, 
that  this  fund  Is  not  sufficient. 

The  State  money  for  treatment  of  chronic 
kidney  disease  Is  being  administered  by  the 
Kidney  Association  of  Oregon,  which  U  co- 
operating in  the  training  and  treatment  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  &  Medical  Center  in  Portland. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  program  U 
the  only  training  and  treatment  program  in 
Oregon.  The  physicians  and  nurses  at  Good 
Samaritan  have  sustained  the  life  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  Oregon  people  confronted  with 
end-renal  fallin*. 

We  have  confidence  In  this  program;  ana 
I  would  commend  It  to  you  as  you  review  the 
application,  which  I  understand  Is  being 
mace,  for  U.S.  Public  Health  funds  for  sup- 
port of  the  renal  dialysis  work  at  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital  &  Medical  Center. 
Sincerely, 

John  McCall, 

Governor. 


KiDNET  Association  of  Oregon.  Inc.. 

Portland.  Oreg..  October  23, 1967. 
U.S.  PtJBLic  Health  Service,  DHEW, 
Region  IX, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  The  Kidney  Association  of 
Oregcn,  the  only  civic  group  In  this  state 
organized  to  give  financial  assistance  to 
people  with  end-failure  kidney  disease,  is  co- 
operating in  the  hemodialysis  training  pro- 
gnmi  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  &  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Portland. 

Our  organization  was  selected  by  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Oregcn  Legislature  to  ad- 
minister state  funds  appropriated  to  assist 
the  kidney  dialysis  program  In  Oregon. 
These  funds  and  money  supplied  from  volun- 
teer community  efforts  are  available  for  sup- 
port of  renal  patients  and  are  being  used  to 
assist  patients  In  the  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital program. 

Our  organization  Is  to  sponsor  public  ap- 
peals for  funds  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
for  support  of  the  dialysis  program. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  application  be- 
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ing  made  by  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  & 
Medical  Center  for  funds  under  the  provi- 
sions of  PX.  89-749  and  are  committed  to 
provide  the  major  portion  of  the  "applicant's 
share"  of  the  costs  of  this  program. 

We  believe  this  dialysis  training  and  treat- 
ment program  is  essential  and  It  has  our  full 
endorsement.  However,  without  federal  sup- 
port as  requested  by  this  grant,  we  can  see 
no  way  at  the  present  time  of  carrying  out 
this  program,  so  urgently  needed  in  Oregon. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  N.  Foster, 
Executive  Director. 


Home  Hemodialtsis  Training  for  Obxgon 

Renal  Patients 

introduction 

This  project,  submitted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  314(e)(1)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-749.  requests  a  U.S.  Public  Health 
grant  to  a.-slst  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  & 
Medical  Center  In  Portland,  Oregon  and  the 
Oregon  Kidney  Association  to  provide  hemo- 
dialysis treatment  and  training  for  residents 
of  this  area  with  chronic  renal  disease. 

Over  a  period  of  five  years  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital  &  Medical  Center  has.  without 
government  funds,  developed  a  well  rec- 
ognized hemodialysis  program.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  cost  has  been  carried  by  the 
Hofplta!,  <:ome  community  funds,  a  limited 
amount  of  State  funds  and  the  re.sources  of 
patients  have  contributed. 

Recently  the  Oregon  Kidney  Association 
■^as  formed  to  secure  financial  assistance  for 
persons   suffering   chronic   kidney   affliction. 

Patients  determined  to  be  physically  and 
psychologically  suitable  for  hemodialysis 
would  be  trained  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Cen- 
ter and  then  released  for  home  dialysis  and 
returned  to  the  care  of  their  own  physician. 

This  proposal  asks  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  to  share  the  cost  of  training  and  sup- 
plies for  endstage  renal  patients,  accepted 
m  the  program,  during  the  first  year  of 
dialysis.  The  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon 
will  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  pa- 
tients after  the  first  year,  although  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  utilize  the  resources 
tiie  patients  and  their  families  may  be  able 
to  provide. 

The  Oregon  Kidney  Association  Is  now 
administering  $150,000  of  State  funds  appro- 
priated for  patient  care  during  the  bten- 
nium.  Community  funds  have  been  raised 
and  the  Association  contemplates  additional 
fimd  raising  appeals. 

The  project  anticipates  the  admission  of 
one  new  patient  a  month,  with  a  total  cf 
12  to  be  trained  each  year. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital's  indirect  cost  agreement  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  agreement 
approves  an  indirect  cost  rate  of  23  58'^c. 
This  rate  does  include  fringe  benefits,  which 
amount  to  13  percent  of  the  payroll  and 
which  are  included  In  the  budget  for  this 
project. 

1.   PROJECT    objectives 

This  project  proposes  to  continue  and  per- 
fect an  existing  home  hemodialysis  training 
program.  Medically  suitable  patients  selected 
by  a  medical  screening  committee  will  be 
admitted  to  the  program  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  month.  Each  patient  will  be  supplied 
with  hemodialysis  equipment  and  accessory 
supplies  sufficient  for  12  months  of  home 
treatment.  The  patient  will  be  trained  for 
an  eight-week  period  and  then  returned  to 
his  home. 

The  project  further  proposes  to  facilitate 
the  Integration  of  the  techniques  of  chronic 
hemodialysis  and  management  of  chronic 
uremia  Into  the  various  health  services  with- 
in the  state  of  Oregon.  Each  patient  will  be 
returned  to  his  home  town  to  be  managed 
medically  by  his  local  physician;  when  hos- 
pitalization Is  necessary  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  the  patient  admitted  to  the 
local  hospital  used  by  the  local  physician. 


2.    PROJECT    EVALUATION 

The  results  of  this  project  will  be  easily 
evaluated  by  reviewing  several  routine  rec- 
ords of  patient  progress.  Composite  records 
with  a  narrative  summary  will  be  submitted 
semi-annually  to  interested  agencies. 

Patients  will  maintain  dally  log  books 
which  win  note  general  condition  and  equip- 
ment problems  or  failures.  Medical  data  such 
as  weight,  diet,  blood  pressures,  need  for 
blood  transfusions,  and  blood  chemistries 
will  be  recorded.  These  records  will  be  kept 
In  duplicate  and  one  copy  will  be  sent  to  the 
training  center  at  monthly  Intervals. 

Patients  will  be  required  to  visit  their  lo- 
cal physician  once  monthly,  and  take  with 
them  their  copy  of  the  daily  log  book.  The 
medical  director  will  communicate  once 
monthly  with  the  local  physician  regarding 
patient  progress,  data  in  the  log  book,  and 
recent  knowledge  which  may  apply  to  the 
patient.  Records  of  these  communications 
will  become  part  of  the  training  center's 
records. 

The  patient  will  be  required  to  revisit  the 
training  center  once  every  three  months.  At 
this  time  a  review  of  medical  and  equipment 
problems  will  be  possible.  Any  necessary 
revision  of  techniques  can  be  accomplished 
during  this  one-day  period. 

The  project  has  a  built-in  continuation 
evaluation  process,  resulting  from  the  use 
of  consultants  from  leading  kidney  centers 
on  the  West  Coast.  One  of  these  consultants 
comes  from  the  University  of  Washington 
Kidney  Center  In  Seattle,  and  the  other  from 
the  San  Francisco  center,  and  each  will  make 
bi-monthly  visits  to  the  Good  Samaritan 
Center  to  appraise  the  work  being  done.  In 
their  capacity  as  consultants,  they  will  be  In 
a  position  to  not  only  evaluate  the  program, 
but  to  make  suggestions  for  Improvements 
for  better  patient  care  and  to  recommend 
the  use  of  new  drugs,  chemicals  and  equip- 
ment, which  may  be  developed. 

These  same  factors  will  be  observed  by  the 
project  director  In  travel  to  other  nearby 
centers  and  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Artificial  Internal 
Organs. 

Further  evaluation  of  the  program  will 
come  from  Its  acceptance  by  physicians  of 
the  state  and  by  participation  of  other  hos- 
pitals m  the  care  of  renal  patients  trained 
In  the  program. 

3.  PROJECT  NEXD  AND  BACEOROUND 

Statistics  from  the  Burton  and  Gottschalk 
reports  Indicate  that  Oregon's  population  will 
produce  fifty-eight  to  seventy-eight  patients 
yearly  coming  to  end-stage  renal  function. 
Recent  experience  of  the  Medical  Screening 
Committee  reveals  that  there  are  monthly 
two  or  three  patients  considered  for  home 
hemodialysis. 

The  state  of  Oregon  has  only  three  hos- 
pitals currently  able  to  offer  long-term  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  with  terminal  Irrevers- 
ible uremia.  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  In  Portland  there  Is  a  center  dialy- 
sis unit  and  a  recently  Initiated  transplant 
program.  The  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School  has  completed  ten  kidney  transplants 
as  of  March  1.  1968;  this  unit  has  Its  own 
dialysis  backup  program. 

The  dialysis  training  center  at  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital  &  Medical  Center  la  the 
only  other  hospital  offering  chronic  dialysis, 
and  Is  the  only  hospital  offering  training  In 
home  hemodialysis. 

Hemodialysis  in  Portland,  Oregon  was  first 
performed  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  & 
Medical  Center  In  1962.  This  Initial  program 
was  supported  in  total  by  the  hospital.  The 
formation  of  the  Columbia  Regional  Artificial 
Kidney  Center  offered  hope  that  funds  from 
public  donation  oould  augment  this  initial 
program  which  was  center-oriented. 

The  former  medical  director  of  the  train- 
ing center.  Dr.  Richard  Drake,  collaborated 
with  Mr.  Charles  WlUock  to  develop  a  pro- 
portioning dialysate  delivery  system  which 
made  possible  in  1965  the  first  home  hemodi- 


alysis in  Oregon.  The  Drake-Willock  system 
is  currently  used  arotmd  the  world  for  center 
and  home  hemodialysis. 

In  1967  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $150,000  to  be  used  "exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  Oregon  residents  requiring 
dialysis  treatment."  This  money  was  allo- 
cated to  the  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon, 
Inc  .  a  newly  formed  organization  which  re- 
placed the  less  effective  Columbia  Regional 
Artificial  Kidney  Center. 

Since  July,  1967  the  Kidney  Association 
has  solicited  public  funds  to  augment  the 
funds  apportioned  by  the  State  Legislature, 
and  has  been  successful  in  doing  so.  The 
goal  of  this  organization  has  been  to  accept 
one  patient  monthly  for  home  hemodialysis 
training  and  on-going  treatment. 

The  goal  of  the  Kidney  Association  Is  to 
provide  training  and  treatment  for  all  Ore- 
gon patients  accepted  for  dialysis.  Although 
the  community  has  responded  generously, 
this  program  is  not  possible  without  substan- 
tial government  assistance. 

Selection  of  patients  for  this  program  Is 
the  purpose  of  a  medical  screening  commit- 
tee sponsored  by  the  Multnomah  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  Oregon  Medical  As- 
sociation. Accepted  patients  are  referred  to 
the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  &  Medical  Cen- 
ter for  Initial  treatment  and  subsequent 
training. 

As  of  March  1.  1968  nine  patients  trained 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  are  in  their 
homes  utilizing  home  hemodl.;lysis.  Two 
other  patients  are  in  training  now.  The  Kid- 
ney Association  of  Oregon  has  sponsored 
eight  of  these  patients,  and  the  Seattle 
Artificial  EUdney  Center  supports  another. 
The  remaining  two  patients  are  privately 
supported.  All  patients  were  approved  by  the 
medical  screening  committee.  All  patients 
are  managed  by  their  private  physicians, 
with  consultations  available  from  training 
center  personnel.  The  resident  staff  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  is  func- 
tioning as  the  "local  physician"  for  one  pa- 
tient. 

Local  hospitals  have  cooperated  In  the  con- 
tintilng  care  of  these  patients.  The  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  training  center  has  sent 
Its  personnel  to  several  hospitals  In  this  city 
and  elsewhere  to  train  local  nurses,  tech- 
nicians, and  physicians  in  the  use  of  hemodi- 
alysis equipment  used  by  the  patients. 

Training  of  local  physicians  in  home 
hemodialysis  and  in  the  management  of  the 
patient  with  chronic  uremia  has  been  the 
function  of  the  medical  director.  This  haa 
been  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  training  cen- 
ter for  on-site  familiarization  with  equip- 
ment, scheduled  lectures,  and  bv  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Physicians'  Manual  for 
Treatment  of  Chronic  Uremia  (University 
of  Washington) .  Funds  to  purchase  the  latter 
have  come  from  a  small  grant  by  the  Col- 
lins Foundation  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

This  existing  jwogram  was  IniUated  by  Dr. 
Richard  Drake  while  he  was  chief  medical 
resident  at  Good  Samaritan  In  1962.  Dr. 
Drake  continued  to  Improve  the  program 
after  he  entered  private  practice.  He  Is  the 
Individual  primarily  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent training  center.  Dr.  Drake  was  Inducted 
Into  military  service  In  January,  1968. 

Dr.  Otto  Page,  as  Chief  of  Medicine.  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  was  Instrumental  In  di- 
recting Dr.  Drake  to  this  project,  and  Dr.  Pag« 
has  acted  as  senior  advisor  to  the  program 
since  Its  beginning. 

4.  MXTHOO  or  FXOCKDtlKX 

All  patients  admitted  to  this  program  must 
have  approval  by  the  medical  screening  com- 
mittee. Patient  acceptance  is  determined  by 
medical  and  psychological  factors  only. 

Most  patients  are  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee before  the  need  for  dialysis  exists.  Dialysis 
Is  Initiated  when  the  creatlnlne-clearance 
falls  below  6  ml  per  minute,  or  when  the 
patient  develops  complications  such  as 
uremic  pericarditis,  peripheral  netiropattay, 
or  metabolic  bone  disease. 
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When  dialysis  becomes  necessary,  the 
patient  Is  admitted  to  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital An  external  arterlo-venous  shunt  of 
polyvinyl  and  teflon  tubing  Is  Inserted  by  a 
surgeon  skilled  In  the  use  of  this  material. 
We  prefer  the  lower  arm  site  for  the  can- 
nula bec-uise  of  the  fewer  days  of  hosplwllz.i- 
tion  required  during  cannula  healing. 

^pproximi'.telv  one  week  Is  spent  in  the 
hosplt..:  by  the  pUlent.  When  his  uremic 
stue  IS  .sT.iblllzed  after  three  dlalyses  over 
a  seven-day  period  he  Is  discharged  to  the 
training  unit  as  an  out-patient. 

Ou'.-patlent  training  requires  irom  six  to 
eleht  weeks.  The  patient  Is  dtalyzed  Monday. 
Wednesday,  and  Friday:  he  spends  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  In  the  unit's  kidney  labora- 
tory receiving  practical  and  theoretical  in- 
struction regarding  dialysis  and  the  uremic 
state. 

Family  members  are  admitted  to  the  unit 
for  short  visits  only  during  the  flrrt  four 
weeks  of  training.  These  Individuals  are  re- 
quired to  be  present  during  the  last  two  to 
four  weeks  of  training;  the  patient  will  by 
this  time  be  able  to  Instruct  his  relatives 
In  proper  dialysis  techniques.  Staff  mem- 
bers win  supervise  the  entire  procedure  but 
will  graduallv  withdraw  from  active  partici- 
pation as  the  patient  and  his  assistant  be- 
come proficient  In  self-care. 

By  the  time  the  patient  is  ready  to  return 
to  his  home  for  hemodialysis  his  equipment 
win  be  InsUlled  by  the  technician.  Prior 
anal>-sls  of  water  pressure  and  water  calcium 
content  will  have  been  accomplished,  and  ap- 
propriate measures  taken  if  indicated 

A  nurse  will  be  available  in  the  home  for 
the  first  dialysis  only.  The  family  physician 
Is  encouraged  to  visit  the  home  sometime 
during  the  first  dialysis. 

A.  Pat-.rnt  selection 
Patient  selection  is  performed  by  the  medi- 
cal screening  committee  which  meets  month- 
ly in  the  offices  of  the  Multnomah  County 
Medical  Society.  Details  on  committee  mem- 
bers are  Included  as  an  addendiun.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  Include  members  from 
more  distant  clUes  in  Oregon. 

Patient  presentation  to  the  committee  Is 
required  to  be  made  by  letter  or  In  person 
by  the  patients  private  physician;  this  physi- 
cian must  agree  to  assume  the  management 
of  medical  problems  after  patient  Walnlng 
has  been  completed.  Satisfactory  evidence  of 
current  medical  status  must  be  accompanied 
by  sufficient  historical  and  laboratory  data 
necessary  to  determine  the  patient's  need  for 
dialysis.  Renal  biopsy  information  is  re- 
quested but  not  mandatory.  Coexistent  dis- 
ease Ifl  carefuUy  searched  out  and  appropri- 
ate consultations  requested  If  Indicated. 

A  social  and  psychiatric  evaluation  of  the 
patient  and  his  family  la  performed  IX  there 
appears  to  be  no  medical  contraindication  to 
dialysis.  Social  screening  Is  performed  at 
present  by  a  professional  social  worker  In  pri- 
vate practice  In  Portland.  Psychiatric  evalua- 
tion Is  performed  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School. 

No  patient  Is  selected  until  hi*  condition 
Indicates  an  immediate  need  for  dialysis.  The 
screening  committee  has  several  cases  tabled 
for  monthly  reviews.  (Many  patients  screened 
have  benefited  from  helpful  suggestions  to 
family  physicians  regarding  current  con- 
cepts of  conservative  medical  management  of 
chronic  uremia.) 

.A.n  acceptable  patient  must  be  one  who 
is  a  stable,  emotionally  mature  citizen  of 
Oregon  residing  In  the  state  for  at  least  six 
months.  The  candidate's  age  must  be  15  to 
50  physiologically.  He  must  not  be  afflicted 
by  other  chronic  disease  unrelated  to  renal 
disease.  Specifically,  the  candidate  must  not 
suffer  from  diabetes  melUttis.  cerebral 
aaieurysm.  or  permanent  neurologic  deficit 
which  would  preclude  rehabilitation  as  a 
useful  family  member.  He  cannot  live  alone. 
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B.  Patient  training 
While  hospitalized  for  cannula  Insertion 
*nd  initial  dialysis  the  paUent  will  be  in- 
troduced to  general  principles  of  dialysis: 
•particular  attention  will  be  given  to  can- 
nula care  and  diet.  After  discharge  the  pa- 
tient will  enter  six  to  eight  weeks  of  training. 
The  training  manual  Is  added  as  an  adden- 
dum. 

Training  Curriculum 

Week  1 :  Correct  hand  washing  and  Its  Im- 
I>ortance;  basic  principles  of  aseptic  tech- 
nique; the  cannulas— their  structure,  func- 
tion care,  problem.?:  measurement  of  the 
blood  pressure;  the  artificial  kidney— struc- 
ture and  function;  collection  of  blood  sam- 
ples from  the  cannulas;  weights  and  meas- 
ures used  in  dialysis;  syringes  and  needles- 
sizes,  how  to  use;  basic  Information  about 
the  dlalysate  delivery  system;  diet  Instruc- 

Week  2  The  dlalyzer— cleaning,  bulldint;. 
sterilizing  and  rinsing  It  for  a  run;  initiat- 
ing and  discontinuing  dialysis;  adnilnlstra- 
tlcn  of  biood.  normal  saline,  and  medica- 
tions during  dialysis;  problems  which  may 
occur  during  dialysis— hypotension,  chills 
and  fever,  rup'ured  membranes,  clotting; 
mea-^urement  o'.  heparinlzatlon— Lee  & 
White  clotting  times;  dlalysate  delivery  sys- 
tem— safety  devices,  alarm  and  warning 
lights— what  to  look  for  and  wha"  to  do  when 
they  indicate  trouble:  diet  instruction. 

Week  3;  Preparation  of  the  dlalyzer  and 
dlalysate  delivery  system  for  dialysis:  ini- 
tiating and  discontinuing  dialysis;  testing 
the  chloride  content  of  the  dlalysate:  dlaly- 
sate delivery  system— mechanical  problems; 
drawing  blood  cultures:  declottlng  the  can- 
nulas; diet  instruction. 

Week  4:  Preparation  of  the  dlalyzer  and 
dlalysate  delivery  system  for  dialysis:  Initiat- 
ing and  discontinuing  dialysis;  monitoring 
the  run— clotting  times,  administering  blood, 
saline,  etc.,  chloride  tests;  sterilization  of 
supplies  at  home:  record  keeping— important 
items  to  note — accuracy. 

Alter  the  first  four  weeks  of  Intensive 
training,  the  patient  and  his  family  mem- 
ber will  be  prepared  to  begin  taking  more 
responsibility  for  the  runs,  cleaning  up  the 
equipment,  keeping  their  records,  etc.  The 
staff  of  the  unit  will  permit  them  to  be  as 
much  on  their  own  as  possoible.  so  that  they 
win  become  accustomed  to  performing  all 
tasks  required  before  discharge  from  train- 
ing. ^.  ,  . 
C.  Laboratory  use  during  dialysis 

The  addendum  contains  a  schedule  of 
laboratory  tests  desirable  during  training 
and  after.  During  the  training  period  all 
laboratory  tests  wlU  be  done  In  the  central 
laboratory  of  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  & 
Medical  Center. 

Frequent  notation  of  blood  chenUstrles  Is 
necessary  during  early  dialysis;  less  fre- 
quent determinations  suffice  after  the  In- 
dividual patient's  pattern  Is  established. 

The  MulUchemlstry  Is  a  12-channel  auto- 
analyzer  technique  used  for  monthly  survey* 
of  slowly-changing  chemical  values.  This 
battery  of  determinations  Includes;  Blood 
Urea  Nitrogen.  Calcium,  Inorganic  Phospho- 
rus, Alkanne  phosphatase,  total  protein,  al- 
bumin, uric  acid,  cholesterol,  binrubln. 
SGOT,  SLDH,  and  Glucose  This  monthly 
analysis  will  aid  In  the  diagnosis  of  anicteric 
hepatitis  and  metabolic  bone  disease. 

Transfusions  of  packed  red  cells  will  be 
given  only  when  the  hematocrit  Is  below  18 
to  20',;.  Poet-dlalysls  BUN  values  of  40  or 
less  are  desirable.  Pre-dialysls  potassium 
levels  should  be  6  meq  per  11-er  or  less.  Pre- 
dlalysls  creatinine  levels  should  be  less  than 
12  to  14  milligrams  per  100  cc  blood. 

Serum  Iron  determinations  will  discover 
those  Individuals  having  excessive  blood  re- 
quirements secondary  to  Iron  deficiency. 

Electrocardiograms  and  chest  X-rays  are 
done  routinely  Hand  X-rays  are  done  to  aid 
In  the  detection  of  bone  disease.  Urtne  cul- 


ture and  colony  counts  are  performed  rou- 
tinely every  two  months  because  of  the  sus- 
cepUbUlty .  these  patients  have  to  urinary 
tract  Infections. 

D.  Training  of  the  patients  family  physician 
Each  physician  Is  given  a  copy  of  the  Physi- 
cians Manual  for  Treatment  of  Chronic 
Uremia  (University  of  Washington  School  of 
Medicine).  Experience  has  shown  that  any 
physician  who  has  a  background  of  general 
medicine  (internal  medicine)  and  who  Is  ca- 
pable of  caring  for  the  patient  with  a  chronic 
Illness  can  successfully  manage  the  patient 
on  chronic  hemodialysis. 

The  physician  is  not  expected  to  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  dlalysate 
delivery  system.  He  must  have  an  under- 
standing "ol  various  physiologic  changes 
which  occur  during  dialysis.  He  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  decisions  regarding  cannula 
function,  blood  requirements,  fluid  and  salt 
restrictions,  hypertension  and  hypotension, 
and  febrile  reactions.  An  awareness  of  signs 
and  symptoms  of  defects  in  Iron  and  calcium 
metabolism,  peripheral  neuropathy,  and 
pericarditis  Is  required. 

Physicians  of  patients  living  more  than  50 
miles  from  the  unit  can  obtain  sufficient 
training  In  one  or  two  visits  to  the  training 
unit  Continued  consultations  with  the  medi- 
cal director  will  reinforce  Information  con- 
tained In  the  training  manuals. 

Because  paUents  living  in  the  greater  Port- 
land area  have  shown  a  tendency  to  consult 
the  training  unit  rather  than  their  family 
doctor  a  different  approach  Is  to  be  used. 
These  physicians  will  make  dally  rounds  on 
their  patients  during  the  last  two  to  four 
weeks  of  training.  The  physician  will  thus 
make  decisions  regarding  dialysis  while  the 
patient  Is  still  imder  the  care  of  the  medical 
director.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  give  the 
patient  more  confidence  in  his  family  physi- 
cian and  win  eliminate  direct  consultation 
between  patient  and  training  unit  except  for 
quarterly  reviews. 

E.  Home  preparation  of  dialysis 
Prior  to  completion  of  patient  training  the 
technician  visits  the  patients'  home  for  su- 
pervision of  plumbing  facilities  In  the  'dl- 
alyzer room."  The  equipment  Is  Installed  by 
the  technician  and  Is  retested  prior  to  use. 
If  local  water  pressure  Is  less  than  40  pounds 
per  square  Inch,  a  supplemental  pump  Is 
installed.  If  the  home  water  supply  contains 
more  than  0.6  mUUequlvalenta  per  Uter  of 
calcium  a  sodium-exchange  water  softener 
must  be  installed. 

F.  Dialysis  equipment  iwed 
Basic  equipment  used  Includes  the  Drake- 
WUlock  proportioning  dlalysate  delivery  sys- 
tem and  the  Kill  flat-board  dlalyzer.  A  copy 
of  the  Drake-WUlock  owner's  manual  is  en- 
closed in  the  addendum. 

G.  Patient  followup 
The  patient  wUl  keep  a  dally  log  of  certain 
observations;  a  copy  of  the  dally  log  sheet  Is 
contained  In  the  addendum.  These  sheets  will 
be  kept  In  a  hard-bound  book  which  the 
patient  will  take  to  the  doctor's  office  each 
visit.  In  addition,  once  monthly  a  copy  will 
be  sent  to  the  training  center. 

The  patient  will  make  routine  monthly 
visits  to  his  physician.  Once  every  three 
months  he  will  visit  the  training  center  for 
review  of  medical  status  and  dialysis  tech- 
niques. 

The  technician  will  make  home  inspections 
at  least  once  every  three  months,  and  month- 
ly when  possible  or  when  necessary.  In  addi- 
tion to  inspection  of  dialysis  equipment  he 
wUl  review  with  the  patient  any  problems  in 
procturing  dialysis  supplies  and  will  make 
suggestions  accordingly. 
H.  Hospital  admissions  following  the  training 
period 
Cannula  care  and  recannulatlon  should  be 
performed  by  a  surgeon  who  has  experience 
with  problems  peculiar  to  external  shunts. 
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Thus,  until  experience  Is  obtained  elsewhere 
In  Oregon,  it  is  anticipated  that  patients  will 
return  to  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  for 
cannula  surgery.  The  Hemodialysis  personnel 
will  be  able  to  offer  dialysis  during  this 
period. 

When  Interested  surgeons  so  Indicate, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  encourage  their 
participation  In  recannulatlon  or  in  primary 
cannula  Insertion. 

Hospitalization  for  other  problems  should 
be  in  the  patient's  home  town,  under  the 
care  of  the  family  physician.  Personnel  from 
the  training  center  will  assume  Initial  dialy- 
sis responsibility  and  will  train  people  in 
local  hospitals  to  supervise  dialysis.  Each  pa- 
tient will  have  at  least  one  expert  who  should 
be  utilized  whenever  possible:  this  is  a  rela- 
tive, usually  spouse,  who  assists  in  dialysis 
In  the  home. 

5.    PARTICIPATION    OF    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Support  for  this  program  has  come  from 
many  sources  within  the  state:  both  lay  and 
professional  groups  have  cooperated  thus  far 
and  have  Indicated  future  continued  efforts 
to  Improve  treatment  of  persons  with 
chronic  Irreversible  renal  failure. 

The  Multnomah  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  Oregon  Medical  Association  have 
both  officially  endorsed  the  project.  (See 
letters  attached.)  These  professional  groups 
have  made  possible  the  medical  screening 
committee  for  the  selection  of  patients  for 
hemodialysis  treatment,  as  described  else- 
where In  this  narrative. 

The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health  has  en- 
dorsed the  program,  as  Indicated  by  the  at- 
tached letter  from  Dr.  Edward  Press,  state 
health  officer.  Dr.  William  Wright,  director  of 
the  chronic  disease  section  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  has  actively  worked  in  sup- 
port of  both  the  project  and  the  preparation 
of  this  application. 
The  approval  of  the  official  Oregon  state 
^  government    is    indicated,  by    the    attached 

3  letter  of  endorsement  from  the  Honorable 

X  Tom  McCall.  governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  Oregon  State  Legislature  recognized 
an  Immediate  need  for  dialysis  treatment  for 
Oregon  residents  with  end-stage  renal  dis- 
ease by  appropriating  $150,000  for  this  work 
during  the  blennlum.  July  1967-July  1969. 
This  fund  Is  being  administered  by  the  Kid- 
ney Association  of  Oregon  through  the  Good 
Samaritan  training  program.  The  continuing 
Interest  of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  providing 
dialysis  for  Oregon  kidney  patients  is  Indi- 
cated by  the  attached  letter  from  State  Sen- 
ator Ted  Hallock. 

The  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
has  officially,  by  letter  of  endorsement,  and 
unofficially,  by  cooperative  patient  care,  been 
involved  with  this  training  program.  Two 
members  of  the  screening  committee  are  on 
the  full-time  factUty  of  the  Medical  School. 
The  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon,  an 
organization  of  civic  minded  business  and 
professional  men,  has  as  its  purpose  the 
raising  of  funds  to  provide  dialysis  equip- 
ment and  hemodialysis  treatment  for  suit- 
able Oregon  residents  svtfferlng  from  terminal 
renal  disease.  This  organization  Is  committed 
to  the  support  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital &  Medical  Center  home  hemodialysis 
training  center  as  Indicated  In  their  letter 
attached  as  Addendum  No.  13. 

During  April  the  Kidney  Association  of 
Oregon  organized  a  subchapter  In  Eugene. 
for  fund  raising  purposes;  It  Is  anticipated 
other  chapters  will  be  organized  throughout 
the  state. 

All  but  one  of  the  major  Portland  hospitals 
have  cooperated  in  the  continuing  care  of 
renal  patients  trained  In  this  program.  Sev- 
eral hospitals  lu  other  parts  of  the  state 
have  also  accepted  patients  trained  at  the 
Center.  There  is  no  contractual  arrangement 
with  these  hospitals;  they  have  accepted  pa- 
tients in  response  to  the  patient's  own  physi- 
cians after  the  conclusion  of  the  training 
pieriod.  However,  personnel  from  the  Good 
Samaritan  Center  have  gone  to  some  of  these 


hospitals  to  teach  the  paramedical  staff  the 
techniques  of  dialysis. 

Evidence  of  progress  In  technique  and 
general  acceptance  of  the  dialysis  patient  on 
the  wards  of  the  hospitals  is  encouraging. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the  other  hos- 
pitals In  Portland  and  in  other  cities  of  the 
state  will  not  become  Involved  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dialysis  patients  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  Itself. 

Private  physicians  from  varied  specialties 
and  general  practice  have  individually  en- 
dorsed this  program  by  offering  continuing 
care  for  their  patients  after  training. 

6.     PROJECT     CONTINUATION 

It  Is  anticipated  there  will  be  a  continuing 
need  for  a  hemodialysis  program.  Progress  in 
renal  transplantation  Is  encouraging,  but 
does  not  offer  the  Ideal  treatment  for  all 
patients.  Dialysis  techniques  and  skills  ac- 
quired In  local  hospitals  during  the  duration 
of  this  project  will,  no  doubt,  be  Important 
to  future  transplant  programs  and  to  main- 
tenance of  patients  prior  to  transplant  or 
not  suitable  for  transplant. 

The  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon  is  or- 
ganized on  a  permanent  basis  to  supply  funds 
to  assist  patients  In  hemodialysis  training 
and  on-going  care.  The  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon  has  voiced 
recognition  of  future  transplant  activities 
as  a  natural  evolution  of  the  present  singular 
function  performed  at  this  time. 

An  organ  transplant  program,  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  &  Medi- 
cal Center,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Hospital.  When  the  sur- 
geons Involved  enter  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  dialysis  work  of  the  Center  will 
offer  support. 

The  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon  Is  pres- 
ently organizing  chapters  in  varlotis  cities 
of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
its  scope  of  financial  support. 

Several  of  the  renal  i>atlents,  accepted  in 
the  present  program,  have  come  from  cities 
in  other  parts  of  the  State.  On  each  of  these 
occasions,  a  local  chapter  has  been  orga- 
nized In  the  community  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  to  be  administered  by  the 
Kidney  Association  of  Oregon. 

The  organlz;atlonaI  program  includes  tdert- 
ing  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations, 
and  directing  a  full  scale  publicity  program 
In  a  fund  raising  effort. 

This  type  of  program  is  to  be  continued 
in  addition  to  the  organization  of  local  chap- 
ters in  other  communities. 

The  interest  of  the  official  State  govern- 
ment In  the  welfare  of  end  failure  renal 
patients  Is  continuing,  as  evidenced  by  the 
attached  letter  from  State  Senator  Ted  Hal- 
lock.  Senator  Hallock  was  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
bill  which  appropriated  state  funds  for  renal 
patients  during  the  last  legislative  session. 

During  the  period  of  the  grant,  both  the 
Oregon  Kidney  Association  and  Good  Samar- 
itan Hospital  &  Medical  Center  will  continue 
to  explore  all  possible  sovirces  of  new  revenue 
to  support  a  continuation  of  this  program. 

Potential  sources  of  support  Include:  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Program,  the  Region- 
al Medical  Program,  additional  funds  from 
the  State  of  Oregon,  funds  from  both  state 
and  federal  rehabilitation  programs.  Title 
19  of  the  Medicare  program,  Insurance  pro- 
grams, support  from  the  United  Good  Neigh- 
bors, grants  from  private  foundations,  local 
philanthropy  and  further  development  of  the 
fund  raising  efforts  now  being  conducted 
throughout  the  state  by  the  Oregon  Kidney 
Association. 

7.  PROJECT  STAFFING 

The  Good  Samaritan  Dialysis  training  cen- 
ter is  an  operating  function  with  adequate 
staff  available  to  immediately  carry  out  the 
program  as  outlined  In  this  application. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Martinson,  the  project  di- 
rector. Is  an  Internist,  who  has  taken  special 
post  graduate  training  In  hemodialysis  for 
end-stage  renal  patients,  under  Dr.  Beldlng 


Scrlbner  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
Since  January  1.  1968,  he  has  been  the  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Center. 
Prior  to  that  time,  he  worked  closely  wlUi 
Dr.  Richard  F.  Drake,  rvho  previously  directed 
the  Center. 

Dr.  John  P.  Hayes,  who  would  provide  the 
cannula  surgery,  has  been  serving  in  this 
capacity  since  the  inauguration  of  dialysis 
training  at  Good  Samaritan  In  1962.  Under 
this  program  he  would  devote  10%  of  hU 
time  to  staff  service,  anil  would  bill  for  each 
cannula  surgery  at  a  nominal  fee. 

Dr.  Otto  Page,  an  Internist  who  has  been 
Identified  with  the  Good  Samaritan  dlalyslB 
pr'^gram  since  its  inception,  would  continue 
to  serve  as  a  medical  consultant. 

Dr.  Christopher  Blagg  of  the  University 
of  Washington  home  hemodialysis  program, 
and  Dr.  Bernice  3arnett,  who  Is  now  work- 
ing In  a  kidney  program  in  San  Francisco, 
are  also  to  serve  as  consultants  to  the  Good 
Samaritan  Center.  Either  one  or  the  other 
will  visit  the  Portland  Center,  at  sixty  day 
intervals. 

Miss  Jeannle  Lawrence,  R.  N.,  the  chief 
kidney  nurse  In  the  project,  has  occupied  thla 
position  in  the  Good  Samaritan  program  for 
four  years.  Her  experience  Includes  the  care 
ol  both  chronic  and  acute  renal  problems 
requiring  hemodialysis.  During  this  period 
she  has  continually  been  engaged  In  the 
training  of  patients  for  home  dialysis  and 
has  assisted  other  hospitals  and  centers  in 
the  establishment  of  dialysis  programs,  and 
has  demonstrated  the  use  of  artificial  kidney 
equipment. 

The  other  two  registered  nurses,  affiliated 
with  the  project,  have  had  sfyecial  training 
in  hemodialysis  under  Miss  Lawrence,  Dr. 
Drake  and  Dr.  Martinson. 

Robert  L.  Eash.  the  chief  kidney  techni- 
cian, has  served  three  and  a  half  years  in  this 
capacity  at  Good  Samaritan's  center.  His 
work  In  the  training  of  patients  In  "building 
the  artificial  kidney",  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  equipment  and  In  applying  the  solu- 
tion concentrates,  has  been  very  effective. 

An  assistant  kidney  technician  is  used  and 
is  needed  particularly  when  the  Center  has 
several  patients,  for  relief,  and  when  the 
Center  personnel  Is  away  on  training 
missions. 

8.   FACH-ITIES   AVAILABLK 

The  training  center  Is  located  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  building  originally  constructed 
as  a  dormitory  for  the  Hospital's  school  of 
nursing.  This  building  is  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  main  hospital.  The  entire 
Bast  wing  of  the  second  floor  of  this  building 
is  used  exclusively  as  a  hemodialysis  training 
facility  for  patients  with  end-stage  renal 
disease.  There  are  eight  rooms  In  the  suite. 
as  well  as  dressing,  shower,  and  lavatory 
facilities  for  patients  and  family  members. 
The  imit  occupies  a  total  of  2200  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  (Floor  plan  attached.) 

Three  of  the  rooms  in  the  suite  are  spe- 
cifically designated  as  patient  rooms,  used 
for  the  training  of  an  Individual  patient  and 
his  relative,  A  fourth  room,  presently  used 
as  an  examination  room,  could  be  easily  con- 
verted Into  a  patient  treatment  room.  Indi- 
vidual dlalysate  supply  systems  are  used  for 
the  patients,  each  patient  receiving  his  train- 
ing on  the  equipment  which  he  subsequently 
takes  home  with  him.  Each  patient  room  Is 
equipped  with  a  water  supply  and  a  drain  to 
accommodate  the  single-pass  dlalysate  de- 
livery unit.  The  electrical  power  supply  for 
each  dlalysate  delivery  system  Is  separate 
from  the  main  power  supply  for  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  chemical  content  of  Port- 
land's water  makes  it  adequate  for  use  in 
dialysis  without  special  treatment. 

One  room  in  the  suite  Is  used  as  a  "kidney 
laboratory"  for  the  building,  maintenance, 
and  storage  of  the  Kill  dialyzers.  There  are 
two  sinks  with  attached  dralnboards  to  per- 
mit the  "building"  of  two  dialyzers  at  the 
same  time.  The  facilities  closely  resemble 
those  found  In  the  home. 
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Another  room  of  the  imlt  Is  used  for  stor- 
ase  or  consumAble  suppUes.  storage  of  extra 
equipment,  and  lor  the  general  use  of  the 
technician  who  Is  in  charge  of  storage  and 
Inventory  maintenance. 

Inasmuch  as  the  analytical  determinations 
required  by  the  project  are  made  In  the 
Hospital's  central  laboratory,  no  separate 
laboratory  facUlUes  are  required. 

The  last  two  rooms  of  the  suite  are  desig- 
nated as  offices.  One  of  these  accommodates 
the  medical  director,  the  other  U  uUllzed  by 
the  nursing  and  technician  staff. 


».  P«OJECT  BTTDCKT 

This-  is  primarily  a  home  hemodialysis 
trai'ilng  program  and  the  financial  obliga- 
tion of  the  project  to  a  patient  Is  confined 
to  the  periods  of  hospitalization  for  cannula- 
tlon  eight  weeks  of  training  and  ten  months 
of  dialvsls  m  the  patient's  own  home.  Con- 
sequently the  budget  does  not  reflect  a 
p\-Tamldlng  cost  of  the  type  to  be  anticipated 
If"  the  perpetual  care  of  the  patients  Is 
chiirged  to  the  project. 

Following  the  peri.od  specified  In  this  ap- 
plication, the  patients  will  be  dependent  up- 
on their  own  r^-sources.  insurance  and  sup- 
port supplied  by  the  Kidney  Association  of 
Oregon.  The  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon 
wlU  have  Increasing  costs  each  year  In  main- 
taining patients,  but  these  costs  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  this  budget,  and  except  as  Indi- 
cated, these  costs  will  occur  after  the  end 
of  the  project's  responslbUUy  to  the  patients. 
Because  the  project  does  not  Involve  con- 
tinual on-going  care  for  the  patients  the  cost 
of  training  and  maintaining  the  patients  on 
home  dlal^-sls  renches  Its  peak  In  the  second 
vear  Consequentlv  the  budgets  for  the  sec- 
ond through  fifth  year  of  the  project  .ire 
much  the  same.  Provision  Is  made  for  salary 
Increases  during  these  years. 

A  degree  of  mortality  among  end-stage 
renal  pauents  Is  recognized  In  the  equipment 
demands  of  the  budget  for  the  third  through 
fifth  years.  Dxirlng  the  third  and  succeeding 
years  it  is  anticipated  that  a  portion  of  the 
artificial  kidney  units,  dialysers  and  pumps 
can  be  recovered  for  reassignment  to  new  pa- 
tients. Probably  much  of  this  equipment  will 
require  factorv  reconstruction:  however,  a 
savings  of  10  percent  In  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment purchase  is  projected. 

The  budget  makes  provision  for  three  con- 
sxiltants.  Dr.  Page  practices  in  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital  and  Is  available  for  consultation 
at  all  times.  Dr.  Blagg  Is  affiliated  with  the 
Unlversltv  of  Washington  Kidney  program 
and  the  budget  provides  an  annual  stipend 
of  $1,500  for  his  service,  plus  travel  costs 
from  Seattle  for  bi-monthly  \-lslts  to  the 
Portland  Center.  Dr.  Harnett  Is  associated 
with  a  kidney  center  In  San  Francisco.  The 
budget  also  provides  an  annual  fee  of  $1,500 
for  her  with  additional  provision  for  her 
travel  to  Portland  six  times  yearly. 

A  list  of  the  equipment  included  In  the 
kits  to  be  supplied  each  patient  Is  detailed 
In  Addendum  No.  2. 

The  laboratory  procedures  required  during 
the  training  period  are  listed  in  Addendum 
No.  3. 

The  laboratorv  procedures  or  tests  to  bo 
made  during  the  ten  month  period  of  home 
dialysis  are  detailed  In  Addendum  No.  4.  It 
Is  anticipated  these  tests  will  be  made  In  the 
patient's  home  town  under  the  direction  of 
the  patient's  attending  physician,  whenever 
possible. 

Details  of  the  costs  of  both  original  and 
recannulatlon  procedures  are  listed  In  Ad- 
dendum No.  5. 

The  costs  of  supplies,  chemicals,  laboratory 
determinations,  drugs,  etc  .  for  the  first  year 
are  based  on  23  patient  months  of  training 
and  55  patient  months  on  home  dialysis. 
Ehartng  the  second  and  succeeding  years  the 
budget  provides  for  24  patient  months  of 
training  and  120  patient  months  of  home 
dialysis.   Supplies   used  during  training  are 


listed  in  Addendum  No.  7.  The  monthly  sup- 
ply needs  during  home  dialysis  are  listed  in 
Addendum  No.  6. 

Each  patient  and  his  physician  will  be 
supplied  a  copy  of  the  Centers  "Pauent 
Manual"  on  dialysis  procedure,  at  a  cost  of 
$5  00  per  copy.  The  physician  attending  each 
patient  will  be  supplied  a  copy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington's  ■Physicians'  Man- 
ual" at  a  c<^)st  of  «2.50  a  copy. 

The  budget  provides  $500  a  year  each  for 
the  project  director  and  the  chief  kidney 
nurse  to  attend  the  annuiil  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  ArUfldal  Internal  Or- 
gans and  axi  additional  $500  for  use  of  the 
project  director  to  visit  other  kidney  centers 
to  observe  any  new  treatment  techniques  or 
newlv  devised  equipment  being  used. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  JOSEPH  RHODES. 
JR. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Ju'..e  13,  1970.  President  Nixon  appointed 
Joseph  Rhodes,  Jr.,  a  22-year-old  Har- 
vard student,  to  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest. 

The  purpose  of  this  Commission,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  e.xplore  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  campus  unrest  and  rec- 
ommend ways  of  assuring  peaceful  dis- 
sent. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  15  an  article 
concerning  Mr.  Rhodes  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times.  No  one 
who  reads  this  article  can  escape  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Rhodes  is  not  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  such  a  conmiission  as  he 
is  apparently  incapable  of  objective  ob- 
servation or  analysis. 

After  reading  this  article  it  is  obvious 
th-it  Mr.  Rhodes  should  resign  from  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  the  only  per- 
son v.ho  feels  thi.>  v\ay  about  Mr.  Rhodes 
appointment.  On  June  16  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent issued  a  statement  concerning  Mr. 
Rl-iodes'  selection,  and  so  did  Gov.  Ronald 
Reat-'an  of  California. 

Mr.  President,  this  man  has  made  re- 
marks wliich  are  cause  for  alarm.  He  has 
stated  that  Governor  Reagan  was  'bent 
on  killing  people  for  his  own  political 
gain,"  and  he  intimates  that  statements 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  have 
caused  student  rioters  to  be  killed.  Mr. 
Pre.ident,  can  there  oe  any  question  but 
that  tills  individual  is  so  immature  and 
biased  that  his  service  on  the  Commission 
'J an  serve  no  asef  ul  purpose?  For  the  good 
of  the  ccuntn'  he  should  resign  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

First.  The  statement  of  Gov,  Ronald 
Reagan  issued  at  Sacramento.  Calif., 
dated  June  16,  1970: 

Second.  The  statement  by  the  Vice 
President  dated  June  16,  1970: 

Third.  A  news  item  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday.  June  15,  1970.  entitled 
"Negro  on  Campus  Panel  Seeks  To  Pre- 
vent Killings." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

News  Rizlease  From  the  Office  or 

GovEKNOB  Reagan 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  today  Joined  Vice 

President  Agnew  in  saying  that  If  remarks 

attributed  to  a  Harvard  University  student 

Just  appointed  to  the  President's  Commission 


on   Campus  Unrest   are   correct,  the  youth 
should  resign. 

Governor  Reagan  was  referring  to  Joseph 
Rhodes  Jr..  22,  a  Junior  fellow  at  Harvard 
who  was  named  to  the  Commission  last 
Saturday. 

At  the  same  time,  the  governor  said  It  was 
regrettable  that  at  least  some  of  the  press 
failed  to  report  one  of  the  re:i.sc:is  the  Vice 
President  gave  In  suggesting  the  resigna- 
tion. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  his  statement, 
the  vice  president  said  Rhodes  has  been 
quoted  as  saying,  "Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
was  bent  on  killing  people  for  ;r.^  own  politi- 
cal gu:ii"  The  quote  appeared  In  the  June  15 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

"If  that  quote  Is  correct,"  Governor  Reagan 
said,  "then  there  should  be  no  question  that 
Rhodes  should  resign.  Such  distorted  and 
completely  absurd  statements  clearly  show 
that  he  lacks  both  the  Judgment  and  the 
objectivity  to  sit  on  a  presidential  commis- 
sion. 

"However,  I  am  also  distressed  that  at 
least  some  of  the  press  failed  to  report  that 
quotation  as  repeated  by  the  Vice  President 
because  it  is  imperative  that  the  American 
people  know  the  facts  and  the  caliber  of  the 
people  wiio  are  lo  study  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous issues  facing  our  country." 


Statement  by  the  Vice  President 
The  following  statement  should  in  no 
way  be  lnt«rpreted  as  an  Implied  criticism 
of  a  PresldentliU  appointment.  My  criticisms 
are  directed  entirely  at  the  actions  of  the 
appointee  subsequent  to  his  appointment — 
actions  which  the  appointing  authority 
oould  in  no  way  have  known  of  prior  to  the 
apjjolntment. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rhodes.  Jr.,  recently  appointed 
by  the  President  to  a  new  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  Causes  of  Campus  Unrest,  lost 
no  time  In  letting  the  public  know  how  he 
Intended  to  utilize  his  new  post  to  Uft  him 
from  the  obscurity  of  an  unpubltclzed  aca- 
demic position  to  a  national  notoriety.  In 
an  Interview  published  by  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday,  Rhodes  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "I  am  really  worried  about  our  Admin- 
istration's attitude,"  and  added  that  he  was, 
"so  unimpressed  with  both  Parties  that  he 
had  not  become  involved  politically." 

Rhodes  is  also  quoted  as  saying:  "Gover- 
nor Ronald  Reagan  was  bent  on  killing  peo- 
ple for  his  own  political  gain." 

The  article  Indicated  he  also  said:  "The 
kids  have  got  to  feel  someone  ha-s  the  power 
to  really  Investigate  the  grave  charges  being 
brought  against  the  government." 

In  a  direct  reference  to  the  President's  re- 
mark about  some  campus  dissidents, 
Rhodes  allegedly  made  the  following  obser- 
vation: "One  of  the  things  I  want  to  try  to 
figure  out  Is  who  gave  what  orders  to  send 
police  on  campus  and  were  they  thinking 
about  'camptis  bums'  when  they  pulled  the 
trigger  ...  If  the  President's  and  Vice 
President's  statements  are  killing  people,  I 
want  to  know  that." 

The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are  ob- 
viously broader  than  seeking  indictment  of 
the  government. 

If  the  remarks  attributed  to  Rhodes  are 
substantially  accurate,  he  clearly  does  not 
possess  the  maturity,  the  objectivity  and  the 
Judgment  to  serve  on  a  fact-finding  body  of 
national  importance.  Hartng  used  a  relation- 
ship of  mutual  trust  with  Presidential  Ad- 
visor John  Ehrllchman  for  his  own  politi- 
cal gain,  he  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the 
cloak  of  dignity  that  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment would  throw  around  him. 

If  he  possesses  half  an  ounce  of  the  com- 
passion, concern  and  sensitivity  with  which 
he  Invests  himself,  he  should  resign  immedi- 
ately. 

Quasl-Judlclal  panels  can  bear  no  fruit 
where  the  Investigators,  acting  with  a  lim- 
ited Presidential   mandate,   enter   the   field 
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of  their  Inquiry  with  preconceptions  and  the 
kind  of  verbal  posturing  tliat  Mr.  Rhodes 
reveals  so  clearly  in  his  statements.  Mr. 
Rhodes  shows  a  transparent  bias  that  will 
make  him  counwr-productive  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission. 

He  sees  his  role  as  that  of  an  advocate,  a 
role  Incompatible  with  his  appointment. 

Unless  the  Times  reporter  is  in  error,  Mr. 
Rhodes  should  resign  Immediately. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  1970] 

Negro  on  Campus  Panel  Seeks  To  Prevent 

Killings 

(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

C.vMBRiDGE.  Mass.,  June  14. — The  youngest 
member  of  President  Nixon's  new  commis- 
sion on  campus  unrest  is  half  black,  one- 
quarter  Filipino  and  one-quarter  Chinese,  has 
sharp  words  about  the  Nixon  Administration 
Emd  feels  he  has  a  "solemn  responsibility"  to 
prevent  further  deaths  on  college  campuses 

Joseph  Rhodes  Jr..  22  years  old,  was  one 
of  nine  persons  named  to  the  commission  by 
the  President  yesterday.  Creation  of  the 
commission,  which  is  to  explore  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  campus  unrest  and 
recommend  ways  of  as-surln.:  peaceful  dis- 
sent, Is  viewed  as  one  Indication  of  Admln- 
tratlon  concern  over  potential  conflict  on 
campuses  next  fall. 

"I'll  do  anything — even  talk  to  the  devil — 
If  I  can  stop  people  from  being  killed." 
Mr.  Rhodes,  a  confident,  soft-spoken  man 
who  holds  a  coveted  place  as  a  Junior  leliow 
at  Harvard,  said  In  an  interview  today.  "If 
somebody  gets  killed  next  year  111  feel  re- 
sp>onslble." 

According  to  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  devil  Is  precisely  whom  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
been  talking  to  over  the  last  two  years  dur- 
ing which  he  has  maintained  a  liaison  with 
the  White  Hovise.  But  he  feels  It  is  this 
contact  that  places  a  special  responsibility 
on  him. 

"As  long  as  these  guys  [White  House  of- 
ficials] keep  talking  to"  me.  I  ought  to  be 
shot  If  I  don't  use  the  opportunity,"  he  said 
m  his  cluttered  room  at  Adams  House  at 
Harvard.  "I've  got  an  avenue  to  vent  my 
protest.  But  I  feel  these  kids  are  right  and 
we  ought  to  do  everything  needed  to  protect 
them  and  the  people  who  have  to  protect 
them." 

Mr.  Rhodes,  who  wears  a  small,  neat  mus- 
tache that  curves  over  the  sides  of  his 
mouth  and  who  has  relatively  short  hair.  Is 
the  product  of  Pittsburgh's  black  slum.  He 
caUs  hlmsell  "sociologically  black"  despite 
the  fact  that  his  father,  a  black  steel  worker, 
married  a  woman  he  met  In  the  Philippines 
during  the  war. 

He  lives  amid  Coke  bottles,  orange  Juice 
containers,  dirty  laundrj-  and  hundreds  of 
books  In  a  small  dormitory  suite  at  Harvard, 
where  he  puffed  on  his  pipe  and  discussed 
his  plans  for  the  new  commission. 

He  was  picked  for  the  job  by  John  D.  Ehr- 
llchman, the  President's  special  assistant  for 
domestic  programs,  with  whom  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  been  in  touch  since  the  early  days  of  the 
NUon  Administration  when  he  was  student 
president  at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

This  relationship,  he  acknowledges,  has 
caused  his  friends  to  accuse  him  of  being 
a  "running  dog  lackey  of  the  Administra- 
tion." but  he  believes  he  nevertheless  had  the 
opportunity  to  "do  something  very  Impor- 
tant" by  bringing  the  student  view  before 
the  Administration. 

"The  kids  have  got  to  feel  someone  has  the 
power  to  really  Investigate  the  grave  charges 
being  brought  against  the  Government,"  he 
said,  referring  to  suggestions  that  the  Iflxon 
Administration  has  provoked  campus  vio- 
lence. "We  have  a  crucial  responsibility." 

"I'm  really  worried  about  our  Administra- 
tion's attlude."  he  said,  adding  that  ho  waa 


"so  vmlmpressed  with  both  parties"  that  he 
had  not  become  involved  politically.  He  hopes 
the  commission  will  have  achieved  three 
main  things  by  September: 

An  accurate,  clear  picture  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Kent  State  University,  where  four 
students  died,  and  at  Jackson  State  College, 
where  two  died,  and  to  what  extent  national 
policy  contributed  to  the  deaths. 

A  feeling  that  the  commission  listened  to 
young  people. 

Clear  rules  as  to  the  use  of  deadly  force  in 
campus  disorders  "so  that  a  kid  does  not  feel 
he  is  going  to  get  shot  If  he  goes  out  and 
waves  a  flag" 

"My  responsibility  Is  not  to  the  President, 
but  to  the  p>eople."  he  said,  slumping  Into 
a  heavy  brown  leather  chair  and  dangling 
one  leg  over  the  arm. 

"I  have  a  solemn  responsibility  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on,"  he  continued.  "That's 
what  people  want  to  know.  When  parents 
send  their  kids  on  campus  they  wonder 
whether  they  will  get  killed.  What  do  you 
dc  so  those  parents  c^n  sleep  at  night?" 

"Im  scared  out  of  my  mind — this  co;:n- 
try  Is  gettlnc  to  be  a  terrifying  place  to 
live  In."  he  said. 

"I'd  like  to  see  us  stop  killing  each  other." 
Mr.  Rhodes  .'■nld.  gazing  through  black- 
rmimed  glasses  around  his  pcster-covered 
walls.  "There  ii  no  question  that  what  we 
?.re  seeing  is  a  .social  revolution,  if  it  costs 
status,  power  and  position,  that's  O.K.  But 
if  it  costs  UvcE,  I  don't  like  that." 

WHO  GAVE   WHAT  ORDERS 

"One  of  the  things  I  want  to  try  to  figure 
out  is  who  cave  what  orders  to  send  police 
on  campus  and  were  they  thinking  about 
'campus  bum.s'  when  they  pulled  the  trig- 
ger." Mr.  Rhodes  said  In  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  remark  about  some  campus  dis- 
senters. 'If  the  President's  and  Vice  Pre.-^l- 
dent's  statements  are  killing  people,  I  want 
to  know  that." 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  never  himself  taken  part 
In  n  student  demonstration,  but  he  has  wit- 
:'.C;ied  many  During  the  "people's  park" 
demonstrations  at  Berkeley  last  year,  he  kept 
the  White  Housp  posted  on  developments 
and  ran  aroimd  trying  to  prevent  violence 

He  said  he  had  long  tried  to  ?et  the 
Government  to  act  on  the  student  situa- 
tion In  California,  where,  he  said,  Gov.  Ron- 
ald Reagan  was  "bent  on  killing  people  for 
his  ovn  political  g?.ln. " 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  ?.  versatile  young  man.  He 
was  a  linebacker  on  the  Caltech  xootbal! 
tecim  and  plays  the  v:o!!n. 

He  has  sensed  as  consultant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Educaricn  and  Welfare  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  over  the  last 
two  years  and  runs  a  special  educational 
project  for  the  Ford  Foundaticn  at  the 
Universities  of  Massachusetts  and  South 
Carolina. 

While  at  Caltech,  he  was  credited  with 
spearheading  campus  reform  as  the  student 
president.  He  was  named  "Citizen  of  the 
Month"  by  the  City  of  Pasadena,  where  he 
was  frequently  stopped  by  local  policemen 
wanting  to  know  what  he  was  doing  near  the 
university. 

He  spent  three  years  majoring  In  physics, 
but  switched  to  history.  "There  is  a  very 
small  pool  of  black  talent."  he  says,  "and 
anyone  who  has  It  must  put  It  where  It  Is 
most  useful." 


the  United  States  to  enact  leglBlation 
pro\^ding  for  the  establishment  of  high 
speed  rail  service  between  the  ciUes  of 
Boston  and  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTIONi 

Whereas,  A  report,  based  on  a  HlX  supported 
research  as  to  the  feasibility  of  high  speed 
rail  service  between  the  cities  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  prepared  for  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission  in  July,  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  recommends  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  high  speed  rail  line  between 
Boston  and  New  York;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  immediate  construction  of  said 
high  speed  rail  service  between  the  cities  of 
Boston   and   New   York:    and   be   It  further 

Resolied.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and 
to  each  member  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Senate,  adopted.  May  4.  1970. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. May  7,  1970. 


HIGH    SPEED    RAIL    SERVICE    BE- 
TWEEN BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts memorializing  the  Congress  of 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  URGED  3Y  SEN- 
ATOR RANTHDLPH  NOT  TO  RE- 
DUCE HIGHV/AY  SPENDING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ilie 
followuig  is  a  copy  of  a  lelegram  I  sent 
today  to  President  Xixon: 

July   3.   1370. 
The  President, 
The  White  Honcc. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  I^EEsifENr:  We  continue  to  hear 
rumors  of  a::  impending  cut-bacK  in  tne  ob- 
ligation of  fun:;^  fro.-n  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  in  the  magnitude  of  20  to  25 '"c.  This 
is  personally  and  officially  alarming  to  me  for 
three  reasons  beyond  those  that  have  been 
advanced  in  former  instances  of  executive 
Imfoundmen:  of  highway  funds. 

1.  It  13  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  American 
tax-paying  public. 

2.  With  the  present  sag  in  the  economy 
and  Increasing  unemployment,  this  is  a  most 
imprudent  time  to  aggravate  the  problem 
by  cutting  back  on  highway  construction, 
and 

3.  It  Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  intent  of 
Section  15  cf  Public  Law  90— i95.  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  In  which  the  Con- 
gress declared  that — 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under  ex- 
isting law  no  pan  of  any  sums  autiicrized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal -aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursusmt  to  the  provisions  of  this 
tltla  shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  for  purposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  except  such  specific 
sums  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to 
be  withheld  from  obligation  for  specific 
periods  of  time  to  assure  that  sufficient 
amounts  will  be  available  in  the  highway 
trust  ftind  to  defray  the  expenditures  which 
will  be  required  to  be  made  from  such  fund." 

With  personal  esteem  to  you  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  your  responsibilities,  I  am 
Jennings  Randolph, 
VS.    Senator.    Chairman,    Committee 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate. 
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THE   SENATE   ACCENTS   THE   POSI- 
TIVE 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  in  the 
5econd  ses.sion  of  tlie  91st  Congress,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  devoted  5 '2 
months  to  difficult  legislative  tasks.  The 
Senate  has.  up  to  July  7.  met  109  days, 
and  in  recent  weeks  the  sessions  have 
begun  early  in  the  morning  and  lasted 
until  late  at  night.  As  a  note  of  some  rele- 
vance. I  might  add  that  yesterday  the 
Senate  registered  it*  206th  record  call 
vote  of  the  year.  By  contrast,  last  year 
cur  206th  vote  did  not  occur  until  De- 
cember 12.  Not  since  1964  has  the  Senate 
approached  this  voting  pace. 

In  addition  to  the  long  hours  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  spent  in  this  body  de- 
liberating and  debating  issues  of  legisla- 
tive imp:>rt.  Senate  committees  have  con- 
tinued to  process  legL<;lation  and  to  send 
it  to  the  floor  in  a  steady  flew.  Despite 
our  lengthy  June  sessions,  tb.erefore,  the 
Senate  Ciilendar  has  ample  business 
awaiting  su:tJon.  Frankly,  therefore,  the 
leadership  sees  no  respite  for  tlie  Senate 
in  the  coming  montlis.  It  sees  only  a 
heav^-  legislative  schedule  ahead. 

At  that  midpoint  of  1970.  it  is  fitting 
to  note  briefly  some  of  the  Senate's  major 
accomplishments  during  the  second  ses- 
sion to  date  and  to  indicate,  as  well,  some 
of  the  major  legislative  matters  we  still 
have  to  consider  before  the  91st  Congress 
closes. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Nation's  needs  for 
a  more  secure  society,  early  in  the  session 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  the  control  of 
dangerous  substances  and  an  organized 
crime  control  bill.  I  believe  it  can  be  an- 
ticipated that  in  t>oth  of  these  areas,  the 
Congress  will  take  definitive  action  this 
year.  May  I  say.  too.  that  last  session  the 
Senate  passed  all  of  the  President's  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  control  measures. 
Subsequent  to  the  approval  this  year  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  an  omni- 
bus District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  have  spent 
many  hours  in  meetings  in  an  attempt  to 
iron  out  varying  points  of  view  and  to 
achieve  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
legislative  package  directed  toward  curb- 
ing crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Nations  need  for 
improved  relationships  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  Executive  in  foreign 
policy,  the  Senate  has  given  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  six 
treaties,  authorized  funds  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  suspension  of  further 
deployment  of  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Senate  debated  from 
May  13  until  June  30  the  military  sales 
bill  in  an  intensive  examination  of  the 
question  of  limiting  U.S.  assistance  to 
Cambodia  within  the  overall  context  of 
the  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  congres- 
sional powers  in  matters  of  war  and 
peace. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Nation's  economic 
needs,  the  Senate  initiated  and  passed 
an  emergency  home  financing  bill  which 
is  now  in  conference.  After  the  passage 


of  the  Senate  bill,  the  President  endorsed 
this  bill  and  action  in  this  area.  The 
Senate  has  also  approved  an  enlarged 
and  improved  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  which  legislation  is  now 
in  the  form  of  a  conference  report.  The 
Senate  has  acted,  too.  to  extend  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  And,  with  the  consumer's  interests 
in  mind,  it  endorsed  a  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Warranty  and  Guaranty  Act  and  a 
measure  dealing  with  unsolicited  credit 
cards. 

Bearing  m  niind  the  Nation's  environ- 
mental needs,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
conierence  report  on  a  measure  strength- 
ening water  pollution  control  and  estab- 
lishing an  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  and  also  passed  legislation  to 
continue  the  national  historic  preserva- 
tion program. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Nation's  health 
needs,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  assist 
the  mentally  retarded  and  completed 
action  on  a  number  of  other  health  bills. 
Members  of  both  parties  in  the  Senate 
joined  the  House  in  overriding  a  veto 
of  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  and  medical 
facilities  and  modernization  measure 
which  the  Senate  had  passed  earlier  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional needs,  the  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion to  enable  various  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  to  go  for- 
ward, to  be  improved,  and  to  be  broad- 
ened, where  necessary. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Nation's  need  to 
insure  equal  opportunity  for  its  citizens, 
both  the  Senate  and  House  approved  a 
bill  extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for 
an  additional  5  years  and  providing  for 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Nation's  need  for 
a  Federal  judiciary  of  excellence,  this 
session  the  Senate  continued  the  careful 
scrutinization  it  began  last  year  of  a 
succession  of  three  nominees  in  order  to 
decide  on  a  candidate  of  the  highest 
caliber  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  At  the  conclusion  of  many 
days  of  debate  on  the  qualifications  of 
nominees,  on  May  12  the  Senate  ap- 
proved, by  a  vote  of  94  to  0,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harry  .\.  Blackmun  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Nation's  need  for 
an  efficient  Federal  Government,  on  June 
30,  the  Senate  approved  a  comprehensive 
postal  reorganization  bill.  It  also  passed 
a  Federal  pay  comparability  bill  and  a 
measure  to  protect  the  privacy  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  Furthermore,  the  Sen- 
ate acquiesced  in  two  reorganization 
plans  proposed  by  the  President — one  es- 
tablishing an  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tion policy  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  other  establishing  a  Do- 
mestic Council  and  an  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Whatever  reor- 
ganization plans  the  President  may  wish 
to  propose  to  better  the  executive  branch 
I  feel  sure  he  can  count  on  obtaining 
Congress  utmost  cooperation  to  that  end. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation needs,  the  Senate  voted  for, 
and  there  has  now  been  enacted  into  law, 
legislation  to  enable  an  expansion  of  the 
Nation's    airport    and    airway    systems. 


Also,  the  Senate  took  the  lead  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance to  the  Nation's  railroads,  and 
passed  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act. 
Presently,  both  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees are  considering  legislation  In 
this  field  subsequently  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  The  Senate  addi- 
tionally has  approved  an  urban  mass 
transportation  bill. 

Bearing  In  mind  the  Nation's  veterans, 
the  Senate  also  agreed  this  year  to  an 
improved  veterans  education  and  train- 
ing program. 

And.  bearing  in  mind  the  Nation's  needs 
for  technological  advance,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved authorizations  for  the  Atornlc 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Space 
Agency. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  act  on  appropriations  bills  as 
promptly  as  we  would  have  liked  to  do. 
we  have  passed  four  regular  appropria- 
tions bills,  along  with  the  1970  second 
supplemental,  and  we  are  currently  con- 
sidering the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill. 

Much  has  been  accomplished.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  done  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  91st  Congress. 
Still  awaiting  consideration  are  such 
matters  as  the  military  procurement  and 
militarj-  construction  bills,  draft  reform, 
antipollution  legislation,  additional 
health  measures,  manpower  training,  a 
farm  bill,  bank  holding  company  legisla- 
tion, merchant  marine  reform,  more  con- 
sumer legislation,  an  Alaskan  natives 
claims  settlement,  transportation  bills, 
certain  crime  measures,  electoral  reform, 
welfare  and  social  security  legislation, 
and  the  rest  of  che  appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  through- 
out this  session,  the  Senate  in  Its  ap- 
proach,^ its  legislative  responsibilities 
has  placed  the  accent  on  the  positive. 
Both  parties  in  the  Senate  have  cooper- 
ated effectively  in  trying  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  strength- 
en the  prospects  for  peace,  to  deal  with 
the  inner  needs  of  the  Nation  and  to 
support  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people.  Indeed,  I  want  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  thank  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican Leader  (Mr.  Scott)  for  his  con- 
sistent cooperation  and  comity  in  the 
operation  of  the  Senate.  He  has  invari- 
ably placed  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  the  demeanor  of  the  Senate  above 
party  considerations. 

May  I  say,  finally,  that  regardless  of 
the  coming  election,  the  American  people 
may  be  assured  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Senate  to  stay  in  session  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  meet,  in  a  constructive 
manner,  our  responsibilities  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  To  tend  to  the  needs 
of  this  Nation  is  why  we  were  sent  to 
Washington.  We  shall  remain  in  session 
here  until  our  responsibilities  are  dis- 
charged in  a  creditable  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  brief  summary  of  Senate  legislative  ac- 
tivity during  the  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simimary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Senatb  Legislative  Activity,  91st  Congress, 

Second  Session,  as  of  July  7,  1970 
(By   Senate   Democratic   Policy   Committee) 

Days  in  session,  109. 

Hours  in  session,  693: 15. 

Tot.\l  measures  passed,  391. 

Public  Laws,  103. 

Treaties,  5. 

Confirmations.  20.455 

Symbols:  P  H— Passed  House;  P  S— Pas.sed 
Senate. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  major 
Senate  activity: 

AGRICULTURE 

Conservation  and  development  projects: 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
bear  part  of  tl>e  i.-asts  of  installing  pubhc  fish 
and  wildlife  or  recreational  de%elopmenis  in 
so-called  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  land  and  minimum  basic  public 
facilities  needed  in  connection  with  such 
deve.opment.  S.  3598.   Public  Law  91- 

Cn.'-tom  slaugliteiing:  Amends  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  permit  custom 
slaughterers  to  engage  in  buying  and  selling 
me.il  and  me.it  food  products  without  los- 
ing their  exemption  as  custom  slaughterers; 
exempts  from  inspection  requirements  the 
custom  preparation  for  the  use  of  the  owners 
and  their  households  of  carcasses  and  parts 
of  carcasses  of  (i)  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
goa's  slaughtered  by  their  producers,  and 
(in  game  animals;  and  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exempt  custom  slaughter- 
ing and  processing  perf.  rmed  by  an  inspected 
establishment.  S    3592.  Public  Law  91- 

Datry  products  donation:  Amended  the  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  dairy 
products  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  price  support  operations 
may  be  donated,  prior  to  any  other  dlsjxjsl- 
tion.  for  use  in  the  United  States  In  non- 
profit school  lunch  and  other  non-profit  child 
feeding  programs,  In  the  assistance  of  needy 
persons,  and  in  charitable  institutions.  In- 
cluding hospitals.  Public  Law  91-233. 

Egg  products  inspection  act:  Prohibits  tlie 
distribution  of  unwholesome  shell  eggs  or 
their  use  In  food  products  and  makes  man- 
datory continuous  inspection  of  egg  product 
processing  plants;  applies  regulatory  provi- 
sions to  intrastate  as  well  as  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  provides  for  specific  ex- 
emptions, identification  of  egg  products  not 
Intended  for  human  food,  recordkeeping,  and 
Federal-State  cooperation;  prohibits  States 
from  imposing  requirements  conflicting  with 
the  act  or  certain  other  Federal  laws;  re- 
quires imports  to  meet  the  same  require- 
ments as  domestic  products;  makes  the  cost 
of  Inspection,  with  certain  exceptions,  a  Fed- 
eral Government  expense,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  85  million  annually;  and  pre- 
scribes penalties  for  violations  under  the  act. 
S.  2116.  P,S  2,2  70. 

Emergency  assistance  to  provide  nutritiotis 
meaU  to  needy  children:  Amended  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  funds  and  authorities  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  puiptSe  or  pro- 
viding free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy 
children  not  now  being  reach«l;  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  $30  mil- 
lion of  funds  from  Section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935,  to  supplement  funds  here- 
tofore made  available  to  carry  out  programs 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  to  Improve  the 
nutrition  of  needy  children  In  public  and 
nonprofit  private  schools  participating  In  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  under  this 
Act  or  the  school  breakfast  program  under 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  Public  Law 
91-207. 

Guam  agricultural  services:  Contlntie 
through  June  30,  1975,  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  maintain  an  agri- 
cultural program  in  Guam,  which  authority 
expired  September  7,  1969.  S.  2991.  P/S 
6/11/70. 


Hauaiiaii  papayas — advertising:  Amends 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  to  add  Hawaiian  papayas  to  the  list  of 
commodities  for  which  paid  advertising  can 
be  provided  for  In  marketing  orders.  S.  2484. 
P  S4  7,70. 

International  animal  quarantine  station: 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  an  International  animal  quarantine 
station  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  through  wiiich  animals  may  be  moved 
from  any  foreign  country  into  this  country 
to  make  It  possible  to  improve  livestock 
breeds;  provided  measures  to  prevent  the  In- 
troduction of  and  dissemination  within  this 
country  of  livestock  or  poultry  disease  or 
pests;  and  set  penalties  applicable  to  the 
bringing  in  of  animals  to  the  station  or  sub- 
sequent movement  of  animals  therefrom  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  contrary  to 
regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.   Public  Law  91-239. 

Production  research:  Amended  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  .Agreement  Act  to  au- 
thorize inclusion  in  marketing  orders  for 
commodities  other  than  milk  of  provisions 
for  production  research  supported  by  han- 
dler assessments  and  to  make  such  research 
and  development  projects  as  now  authorized 
by  the  Act.  a  purpose  of  the  Act.  Public 
Law  91-292. 

Rural  tel'^phone  ba'.k:  Creates  a  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  to  provide  supplemental  fi- 
nancing for  rural  telephone  systems  and  pro- 
vides that  the  rural  telephone  account  is  to 
consist  of  such  net  collections  from  the  2- 
percent  telephone  lean  program  received 
after  July  1.  1963,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  Government's  investment  in 
the  Bank.  S.  3387.  P  S  4  2  70.  H.R.  7.  H.  Cal. 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition  amend- 
ments: Improved  and  revised  the  child  feed- 
ing programs  conducted  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  better  chUd  feeding 
operations  reaching  all  children,  particularly 
the  poor.  The  bill  provided:  authorization 
of  appropriations  1  year  In  advance;  school 
lunch  apportionment  based  on  lunches  served 
2  years  prior;  apportionment  of  nonfood  as- 
sistance based  on  need;  nutritional  train- 
ing and  education  and  studies  of  food  service 
requirements;  direct  distribution  of  foods 
to  schools  and  service  Institutions;  matching 
requirements  (beginning  at  4  percent  and 
rising  to  10  percent);  free  and  reduced  price 
(not  more  than  20  cents)  lunch  for  any 
public  school  chUd  in  a  household  which  has 
an  income  below  the  poverty  level,  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  pub- 
licly announced  policies  regarding  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches;  no  overt  Identification 
of  children  receiving  'ree  or  reduced  cost 
meals;  apportionment  of  funds  to  States 
based  on  the  number  of  children  aged  3  to 
17  in  households  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$4,000  per  year  and  to  schools  on  the  basis 
of  need;  Federal  funding  of  100  percent  of 
the  program  costs;  annual  plans  describing 
the  proposed  extended  State  lunch  program; 
semi-annual  estimates  of  eligible  children; 
monthly  reports  of  the  numbers  receiving 
free  lunches  and  reduced  price  lunches;  spe- 
cial developmental  projects;  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Child  Nutrition;  an  In- 
cresised  appropriation  authorization  for  fis- 
cal 1971  for  the  breakfast  program  (from  $12 
million  to  $25  million);  and  other  changes. 
Public  Law  91-248. 

Special  milk  program  extension:  Perma- 
nently extended  the  authority  for  the  special 
milk  program  which  would  expire  June  30. 
1970.  at  the  current  authorization  level  of 
$120  million.  Public  Law  91-295. 

Tobacco  allotments :  Made  permanent  the 
authority  for  leasing  of  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotments as  provided  by  section  316  of  the 
Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  sub- 
jected such  leasing  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  a  determina- 
tion by  him  that  It  will  not  Impair  the  op- 


eration of  the  marketing  quota  or  price 
support  program;  provided  for  extension  of 
such  leasing  authority;  excepted  specified 
tobaccos  from  section  316;  and  extended  the 
maximum  dtiratlon  of  leases  to  6  year«. 
Public  Law  91-284. 

Tomato  advertising:  Amends  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  to  add  tomatoes  to  the 
list  of  commodities  for  which  paid  advertis- 
ing can  be  provided  in  promotional  programs 
under  marketing  orders.  S.  1862.  P/S  1/30/70. 

Wheat  referendum  deferral:  Permits  the 
wheat  marketing  quota  referendum  for  the 
1971  crop  to  be  deferred  until  the  earlier  of 
October  15.  or  30  days  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress.  S.  3978.  PS  6/19/70. 

appropriations.    1970 

Continuing  appropriations:  Continued  ap- 
propriations through  February  28.  1970, 
Public  Law  91-193 

Made  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  to  provide  for  au- 
thorized salary  and  compensation  payments 
provided  for  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1970.  Public  Law  91-257. 

Foreign  aid:  Appropriated  a  total  of  $2,- 
502,413.000  for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies.  Public  Law  91-194. 

Labor -HEW:  Appropriated  a  total  of  $19,- 
747,153.200  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies.  H.R.  13111.  President  vetoed 
1/26/70. 

Lahor-HEW :  Appropriated  a  total  of  $19.- 
381,920,200  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies.  Public  Law  91-204. 

Second  supplemental:  Appropriated  $6,- 
021.535.005  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  for  various  program  supplementals, 
pay  Increase  costs  due  to  comparability  ad- 
justments and  resulting  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970; 
and  revises  the  ceiling  on  1970  budget  out- 
lays. H.R.  17399.  Public  Law  91-     . 

appropriations.    1971 

Confini/tnp  appropriations:  Continued  ap- 
propriations through  July  31.  1970.  or  unUl 
enactment  of  the  regular  appropriations  bills. 
H.J.  Res.  1264.  Public  Law  91-294. 

District  of  Columbia:  Appropriated  a  total 
of  $636,118,200  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  appropriated  Federal  payment  is  $108.- 
938,000.  H.R.  17868.  Public  Law  91-     . 

Education:  Appropriates  a  total  of  $4,782,- 
871,000  for  the  Office  of  Education.  H.R.  16916. 
P/H  4/14  70.  P  S  amended  6/25/70.  In 
conference. 

Independent  Offices — Housing  and  Urban 
Development :  Appropriates  a  total  of  $18.- 
655.019.500  for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  H.R.  17548.  P/H 
5a2/70.  P,S7  770. 

Interior:  $2,028,397,500.  grant  total,  new 
budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority  and  appro- 
priation to  liquidate  contract  authority. 
H.R.  17619.  P  H  6  26/70.  PS  amended  7/1/70. 

ATOMIC    energy 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorization, 
1971:  Authorized  appropriations  of  $2,290.- 
907,000  for  fiscal  year  1971  ($2.013507,000  for 
operating  expenses  and  $277,600,000  for  plant 
and  capital  equipment).  Public  Law  91-273. 

Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Compact:  Gives 
congressional  consent  and  approval  to  a  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  Alaska.  Arizona, 
California.  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Mexico.  Oregon,  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  to  enter  the 
western  interstate  nuclear  compact.  S.  1628. 
P/3  6/26/70. 

CONGRESS 

Library  of  Congress — James  Madison  Me- 
morial Building:  Increased  from  $75  million 
to  $90  million  the  authorization  contained 
in  the  Act  of  1965  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
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Building  to  be  known  as  the  Jamt?s  ^fadlson 
ileraorlal  Bui'.dlng  and  provided  that  noth- 
ing l:i  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
ihe  use  of  the  building  for  general  office 
building   purposes.    Public    Law   91-214. 

Library  o;  Cc':grt\is — office  equipment  and 
Ijrn-.f.irc:  Tri\n5ferred  from  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  lo  the  Librarian  of  Congress  the 
au:iicrltv  to  purcha.-;e  office  equipment  and 
furniture  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  Public 
La*-  91-280. 

Library  of  C.ngress  security:  Extended  the 
present  authcrity  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
fc-r  policing  the  Library  of  Congress  build- 
ings, to  enibmce  the  rental  space  It  utilizes 
at  certa'n  ither  locations  In  Washington. 
DC.  Public  La  AT  91-281. 

St-naTc  offict'  space:  .Authorizes  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the 
United  S-aie.  th?  Plaza  Hotel  property  In 
squa.'e  724  !n  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
be  held  to  meet  future  office  needs  of  the 
Senate.  S.  3594.  P'3  5  21/70. 

CRIME 

Controlled  Dangerous  Subsfanc&s  Act:  Au- 
thorizes Federal  regulation  and  control  over 
defined  "controlled  dangerous  substances"  to 
help  manage  the  drug  abuse  problem  and 
criminal  traffic  In  drugs  on  the  international, 
national  and  State  levels  and  repeals  essen- 
tially all  of  the  existing  narcotic  and  dan- 
gerous drug  laws  The  bill  vestd  authority 
for  control  of  the  enumerated  substances 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  requires  that 
he  seek  advice  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  from  the  newly- 
established  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
concerning  certain  matters;  establishes  cri- 
teria for  the  control  and  classification  of 
drugs  into  several  schedules  based  largely 
on  the  degree  of  their  abuse  potential,  known 
effect,  hannfulness  and  level  of  accepted 
medical  use;  provides  requirements  for  reg- 
istration of  persons  Involved  In  the  manu- 
f.icture,  distribution,  and  dispensing  of  con- 
trolled drugs;  controls  and  restricts  Imnor- 
tatlon  and  exportation  of  controlled  dan- 
gerous substances:  designates  offenses  and 
penalties  for  unlawful  manufacture,  distri- 
bution, dlsjjenslne.  possession  with  intent 
to  manufacture,  distribute,  or  dispense.  Im- 
portation, e.xportatlon  and  simple  jxaesesslon 
of  controlled  dangerous  substances,  and 
eliminates  mandatory  minimum  penalties 
for  all  violations  except  for  a  newly-created 
and  defined  class  of  professional  criminals 
Involved  mainly  in  the  distribution,  sale  and 
ImjKirtatlon  of  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances; vests  enforcement  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Druga 
with  broader  enforcement  powers;  provides, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  "no  knock" 
search  warrants  for  felonious  violations;  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
on  Marihuana  to  conduct  a  study  on  all  as- 
pects of  marihuana  use  and  also  establishes 
a  Comlttee  on  Nongovernmental  Drue  .Abuse 
Prevention;  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act:  and 
specifies  the  date  the  act  shall  take  effect. 
S.  3246.  P,S  1/28/70. 

Criminal  Justice  Act  amendmenti:  Amends 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  (relating  to 
representation  of  defendants  financially  un- 
able to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  in  crim- 
inal cases  m  United  States  coiirts).  by  ex- 
panding ItB  coverage  from  the  arrest  stage 
to  appeals,  port-convlctlon  proceedings,  and 
ancillary  proceedings  related  to  the  criminal 
trial:  provides  for  the  creation  of  Federal 
defender  offices  operating  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  district  and  appellate  courts,  but 
Independent  of  both  the  Federal  Judicial 
and  prosecution  systems;  Increases  the 
hourly  rate  to  $30  an  hour  and  the  total 
compensation  limits  available  to  attorneys 
providing  representation;  and  changes  var- 
ious other  provisions  to  Improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Act.  S.  1461.  P/S  5/1/70. 

Executive  protective  service:  Changed  the 


name  of  the  White  House  police  force  to  the 
Executive  Protective  Service;  placed  the 
force  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service;  increased  the  scope 
of  the  Protective  Service's  duties  to  Include 
protection  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  lo- 
cated In  the  metropKJlltan  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  such  other  areas  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions, 
as  the  President,  on  a  c.nse-tay-case  basis,  may 
direct:  and  provided  that  the  size  of  the  new 
Executive  Protective  Service  may  consist  of 
up  to  850  members.  Public  Law  91-217. 

Organized  Crime  Control  Act:  Embodies  a 
comprehensive,  Integrated  program  designed 
to  deal  with  the  menace  of  organlred  crime 
In  the  United  Stat^-s.  Establishes,  In  addition 
to  regular  grand  juries,  sf>eclal  grand  juries 
to  sit  in  major  population  areas  or  elsewhere 
by  designation  of  the  Attorney  General:  uni- 
fies and  expands  txlstlnp  Federal  law  dealing 
with  the  granting  of  immunity  from  self- 
incrimination  In  ieglslatlve.  administrative, 
and  court  proceedings:  deals  with  recalci- 
trant witnesses:  creates  a  new  false  declara- 
tion provision  applicable  In  grand  Jury  and 
court  proceedings:  authorises  the  Attorney 
General  to  protect  and  maintain  Federal  or 
State  organized  crime  witnesses  and  their 
families:  authorize.?,  subject  to  constitu- 
tional safeguards,  the  taking  of  depositions 
In  criminal  cases;  provides  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations on  determining  the  derivative  evi- 
dentiary ccnsequences  of  law  enforcement 
conduct:  respecting  syndicated  gambling — 
contains  special  findings  dealing  with  the 
effect  of  such  gambling  on  interstate  com- 
merce, makes  It  unlawful  to  engage  In  a 
scheme  to  obstruct  the  pnforcement  cif  State 
law  to  facilitate  an  •'il  egal  gambling  busl- 
ues<=,"  as  defined,  or  to  engage  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  business,  and  provides  penal- 
ties for  violations,  as  well  bs  providing  elec- 
tronic .surveillance  In  ale  of  enforcement  of 
these  prohibited  "business"  activiries:  estab- 
lishes, effective  In  2  year.-,  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  conduct  a  con.orehenslve  re- 
view of  present  Federal  and  State  gambling 
law  enforcement  pollc'es  and  their  alterna- 
tives; makes  unlawful  certain  "racketeering 
activity"  and  provides  penalties  for  viola- 
tions: and  provides  for  Increased  sentencing 
(up  to  30  years)  for  defined  dangerous  adult 
special  offenders.  S.  30.  P/S  1 '23  70. 

DEFENSE 

Civil  Defense  Act:  Amended  the  Federal 
Clv.l  Defense  Act  of  1950  to  extend  from 
June  30,  1970.  to  June  30,  1974.  the  Presl- 
deni's  standby  authority  to  deal  with  the 
effects  of  an  enemy  attack  upon  this  Nation. 
Public  Law  91-299. 

Coast  Guard  authorization,  1971:  Author- 
ized appropriations  of  $100  million  for  the 
Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1971  ($62,295,000 
for  vessels,  $12.865,0(>0  for  aircraft,  and 
$24,840,000  for  shore  facilities  and  aids  to 
navigation  and  pollution  control  equipment) . 
Public  Law  91-261. 

Coos?  Guard  omnibus:  Revised  titles  14,  10 
and  37  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
more  uniform  the  laws  relating  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  other  Armed  Forces.  Public 
La;^'  D 1-278. 

Disposals  from  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles:  Authorized  disposal  from  the  na- 
tional and  supplemental  stockpiles  of  various 
materials,  as  follows: 

Aabcstus:  Chrysotile,  2.844  short  tons.  H.R. 
16291.  Public  Law  91-     . 

Battrttc;  Surinam-type  metallurgical 
grade,  2,600,000  long  dry  tons.  H.R.  15998. 
Public  Law  91- 

Bismuth:  300,000  pounds.  H.R.  15831.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-    . 

Cadmium:  4,180,000  pounds  H.R.  12941. 
Public  Law  91- 

Costor  oil:  18,500,000  pounds.  HJl.  15832. 
Public  Law  91- 

Chromite:  Refractory  grade,  826,000  short 
dry  tons.  H.R.  16290   Public  Law  91-     . 


Cobalt:  40,200,000  pounds.  H.R.  15021.  Pub- 
lic Law  91- 

Corundum:  1,952  short  tons.  HR.  16292. 
Public  Law  91-     . 

Fluorspar:  Acid  grade,  212.637  short  dry 
tons,  H.R.  15833.  Public  Law  91-     . 

Graphite:  Natural  Ceylon  an.orphous  lump, 
386  short  tons.  H.R    16289.  Public  Law  91-     . 

Magnesium:  12,000  short  tons.  H.R.  15835. 
Public  Law  91-     . 

Manganese,  Type  A.  Chem;.:.il  grade,  111,- 
900  short  dry  tons.  H.R.  15836.  Public  Law 
91-     . 

Manganese,  Type  B:  Chemical  grade,  65,800 
short  dry  tons.  H.R.  15837.  Public  Law  91-     . 

Manganese  ore:  Natural  battery  grade,  173,- 
800  short  dry  tons.  H  R.  16295.'  Public  Law 
91-     . 

Molybdenum:  3.500,000  pounds.  H.R.  16297. 
PMbllc  Law  91-     . 

Shellac:  4,300,000  pounds.  H.R  15838.  Pub- 
lic Law  91- 

Tungsten:  100  million  pound.=  H.R.  15839. 
Public  Law  91-     . 

Leave  for  uniformed  services  members  in 
liostile  fire  area.::  Extended  until  June  30, 
1972,  the  authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day 
leave  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of  duty 
In  hostile  fire  area.'..  Public  Law  91-302. 

Marine  Corps  Eand:  Removed  the  restric- 
tions on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Marine  Corps  band  (now 
limited  to  lieuienant  colonel  .^,nd  captain, 
respectively)  to  eliminate  .in  inequity  in 
their  promotion  opportunities.  Public  Law 
91-197. 

.yiilitary  claims:  Provided  that  the  author- 
ity for  payment  of  military  claims  under 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  be  In- 
creased to  $15,000,  the  amount  authorized 
for  foreign  claims,  and  that  a  similar  pro- 
vision for  partial  payment  be  provided  for 
such  clataifi.  H.R.  4247,  Public  Law  91-     . 

Naval  flight  offlcers  command:  Amended 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  naval 
flight  officers,  In  addition  to  naval  aviators, 
to  be  eligible  for  command  of  naval  avia- 
tion school?,  naval  air  stations,  or  naval 
aviation  units  organized  for  flight  tactical 
purposes;  provided  eligibility  for  similar  Ma- 
rine Corps  commands  by  naval  flight  ofiBcers 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  Public  Law  91-198. 

Savings  deposit  program  for  certain  uni- 
formed services  members:  Removed  the  $10,- 
000  limit  on  deposits  which  may  be  made  to 
the  Uniformed  Services  Savings  deposit  pro- 
gram In  the  case  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  Is  a  prisoner  of  war, 
missing  In  action,  or  in  a  detained  status 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Public  Law  91- 
200. 

Selection  boards:  F^ovided  that  the  num- 
ber of  active  duty  offlcers  who  serve  on  se- 
lection hoards  for  the  grades  of  rear  admiral 
to  captain  may  be  increased  from  the  cur- 
rent number  of  nine,  and  removed  the  re- 
quirement that  members  of  selection  boards 
for  nonactlve  duty  promotions  have  a  per- 
manent grade  higher  than  those  being  con- 
sidered for  promotion,  in  order  to  make  a 
greater  number  of  officers  eligible  to  serve 
on  such  boards.  Public  Law  91-199. 

Transportation  to  home  ports:  Entitled  a 
member  of  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  or  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, whose  dependents  are  residing  at  his 
home  port  to  round  trip  transjxjrtatlon  to 
the  home  port  where  he  Is  permanently  at- 
tached to  a  ship  overhauling  away  from 
the  home  port.  Public  Law  91-210. 

War  Claims  Act  amendments:  Authorized 
payment  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  capttired 
and  held  prisoner  by  the  forces  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  persons  captured  by  North 
Korea  while  assigned  to  duty  on  board  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  for  the  period  of  their  cap- 
tivity at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day  of  captivity, 
and  provides  for  payment  to  civilian  Ameri- 
can citizens  held  by  the  forces  of  North 
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Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  month.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-289. 

DISTRICT    OK    COLUMBU 

Aruitomical  Gift  Act:  Provided  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  comprehensive  and  uni- 
form legal  environment  for  organ  donation 
and  transplantation  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  made  in  1968.  Public  Law  91-268. 

Bail  Agency  Act:  Removed  the  celling  of 
$130,000  on  the  annual  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Coltmibla 
Ball  Agency.  Public  Law  91-232. 

Blood  components  transfer:  Authorl7ed  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
determine  that  blood  platcleta  and  othei 
blood  components  in  general  use  In  the 
States  may  be  transferred  from  local  licensed 
blood  banks  In  which  they  are  produced  to 
licensed  physicians,  to  District  of  Columbia 
hospitals,  and  to  licensed  private  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities  within  the  Dis- 
trict, thereby  placing  the  District  In  the  same 
p>osltlon  as  the  States,  all  of  which  permit  the 
Intrastate  transfer  of  blood  components  with- 
in their  borders.  Public  Law  91-256. 

Cooperative  Association  Act  amendments: 
Exempts  from  the  District  of  Columbia  laws 
regulating  the  loaning  of  money  and  interest 
rates  coop>eratlve  associations  formed  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation Act  and  their  financing  transactions 
with  members.  H.R.  17711  P/H  5/25/70. 
P/S  amended  7/1/70. 

Housing  Revolving  Fund  and  unclaimed 
Property  Act;  Establishes  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  revolving  fund  for  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come persons  and  families  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  prortdes  for  the  disposition  of 
unclaimed  property  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. S.  3011.  P/S  5/13/70. 
Industrial  Safety  Act  Amendments:  Pro- 
-j;  vldes  for  a  more  general  application  of  the 

3  rules  and  regulations  of  the  safety  code  of 

X  the  District  of  Columbia  to  protect  employ- 

ees and  restores  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
dustrial Safetv  Board  to  enforce  the  code. 
S.  2820.  P/S  5/5/70. 

Afetropo2ttan  Area  Transit  Act:  Grants  con- 
gressional consent  to  the  public  acquisition 
and  operation  of  mass  transit  btis  facilities 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  and 
authorizes  payments  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  to  assist  In  maintaining 
reasonable  fares  for  District  residents.  S.  1814. 
P/S  4/15/70. 

Mortgages  and  loans:  Temporarily  permits, 
through  March  31,  1971,  mortgages  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  be  made  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  even  when  the 
effective  rate  of  Interest  therein  exceeds  the 
8  percent  celling  provided  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Interest  and  usury  laws.  S.  3313. 
P  .S  4   1/70. 

Pay  increase  for  police,  firemen  and 
teachers:  Increased  by  an  average  of  13  per- 
cent retroactive  to  July  1,  1969,  the  salaries 
of  police  and  firemen  and  Executive  Protec- 
tive Service;  Increased  by  an  average  of  13 
percent,  retroactive  to  September  1.  1969,  the 
salaries  of  teachers:  revised  the  personal  In- 
come tax  of  District  of  Columbia  residents 
and  authorized  a  special  Federal  payment 
of  $8  million  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  the  pay  Increases: 
and  made  other  changes  in  existing  law.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-297. 

Protective  eye  devices:  Requires  students, 
teachers  and  observers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  wear  protective  devices  while 
participating  In  or  observing  certain  cotirses 
of  study  or  types  of  training  in  public  or 
private  facilities  wherever  there  Is  a  con- 
dition hazardous  to  the  eyes  In  connection 
with  educational  or  training  programs.  HJt. 
9582.  P/H  11/24/69.  P/8  amended  6/7/70. 

Rental  of  apace  for  District  of  Columbia 
agencies  and  activities:  Enables  the  govern- 


ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  more 
efficiently  lease  privately  owned  spwce  In 
buildings  or  in  improved  or  unimproved 
property  for  the  accommodation  of  District 
agencies  and  activities,  thus  allowing  the 
District  government  to  compete  for  space  In 
the  open  market  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Federal  Government.  S.  3649.  P/8  7/1/70. 

Teachers'  Retirement  Amendments  of 
1970:  Amended  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide 
the  same  retirement  benefits  for  the  teachers 
and  other  professional  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  as  are 
presently  afforded  the  classified  employees  of 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernments who  retire  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
91-93.  Public  Law  91-263. 

ECONOMY    AND    FINANCE 

Consumer  Products  Warranty  and  Guar- 
anty  Act:  Requires  a  supplier  of  a  consumer 
product  or  service  actually  costing  more 
than  $5  who  decides  to  warranty  or  guaranty 
his  product  against  defect  or  malfunction  to 
follow  certain  guidelines;  requires  a  clear 
and  conspicuous  disclosure  of  the  contents 
of  warranties  and  guaranties  and  requires 
that  a  written  warranty  or  guaranty  must  be 
designated  a  "full"  or  "partial"  warranty; 
and  provides  remedies  for  failure  to  comply 
vrith  certain  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
S.  3074.  P.'S  7/1/70. 

Credit  unions — Independent  agency  sta- 
tus: Elevated  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  (currently  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare)  to  the  sta- 
tus of  an  Independent  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  be  known  as  the  "National 
Credit  Union  Administration."  and  provided 
for  an  .^dmiiUstrator  to  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Administration  and  to 
function  in  close  and  constant  coop)eration 
with  a  newly  created  National  Credit  Union 
Board  to  consist  of  a  chairman  and  one 
member  from  each  of  the  Federal  credit 
union  regions,  the  Administrator  and  Board 
members  to  be  apjwlnted  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.   Public  Law    91-206. 

Defense  Production  Act  extension:  Ex- 
tended the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  to  July  30,  1970.  Public 
Law  91-300. 

EUaibility  of  American  Samoa  Banks  for 
Federal  deposit  insurance:  Establishes  the 
eligibility  of  the  banks  in  American  Samoa 
for  Federal  def>06lt  Insurance  by  amending 
sections  3  and  7  of  the  Federal  Depioslt  In- 
surance Act  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions governing  U.S.  territories.  S.  3366. 
PS  7/1/70. 

Eisenhower  dollar:  Authorizes  the  minting 
of  not  to  exceed  150  million  silver  dollars, 
of  40%  silver  content,  to  be  minted  only  as 
uncirculated  coins  and  proof  coins  and  sold 
at  a  premium  price,  and  authorizes  the 
simultaneous  minting  of  cupro-nlckel  dol- 
lars, exp)ected  to  circulate  as  a  medlvim  of 
exchange,  all  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower.  S.J.  Res.  158.  P/S  10/15/69.  P/H 
amended  10/15/69.  Senate  concurred  in 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  3/19  '70. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association: 
Clarifies  the  payment  of  certain  accounts 
owed  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation (FNMA)  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  connection  with  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  FNMA.  S    3207.  PS  1/30  70. 

Public  debt  limit  increase:  Provided  an  In- 
crease In  the  p)ermanent  debt  limitation  from 
$365  billion  to  $380  billion,  and  provided  for 
a  temporary  addltlonel  Increase  of  $12  billion, 
making  an  overall  limitation  of  $395  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  Public  Law  91-301. 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  extension:  Amended  the  Public  Works 
and  EJconomlc  Development  Act  of  1966  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  funds  for  titles 


I  through  IV'  through  fiscal  y-ar  :;7l.  and 
authorized  to  be  annually  .ipprcprlaed  S770 
million  through  June  30.  1971  ($500  million 
for  grants  for  public  works  and  development 
facilities  and  $170  mlilicn  for  o:h?r  financial 
assistance:  $50  million  for  technics!  assist- 
ance research  and  Informa'lon;  ani  $."0  mil- 
lion for  economic  development  districts). 
H.R.  15712.  Public  Law  91-     . 

Purchase  ci  US.  obligations  by  Federal 
Reserve  banks:  Extends  for  a  2-ye.ir  period 
from  June  30,  1970.  t3  June  30.  1972.  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase'  U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury.  S.  3889.  PS  6   11   70. 

Silver  certificates:  Authorises  further  ad- 
justments in  currencies  outstanding  which 
were  issued  after  June  30,  1929:  permits  the 
viTlteoff  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  and 
national  bank  notes;  and  removes  the  limi- 
tation of  $200  million  en  the  aggregate  face 
calue  of  silver  certificates  out."^tandlng  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  TresEury  is  authorized 
by  law  to  write  off  after  he  has  determined 
that  they  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  are 
held  In  collections,  and  will  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption.  S.  3825.  P  S  6  17  70. 

Unsolicited  cred:t  cards:  Prohibits  the  Is- 
suance of  unsolicited  credit  cards  except  in 
renewal  of,  or  in  substitution  for  an  ac- 
cepted credit  card;  limits  consumer  liability 
for  a  lost  or  stolen  card  to  not  more  than 
$50,  unless  there  is  a  lesser  liability  tinder 
other  applicable  law  or  under  an  agreement 
with  the  card  Issuer;  amends  the  definition  of 
a  card  issuer  to  include  not  only  the  person 
who  issues  the  card  but  also  any  agent  of 
the  issuer:  sets  penalties  for  unauthorized 
use  of  credit  cards.  S.  721.  PS  4  15,70.  H.R. 
16542.  H.  Cal. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
amendments:  Authorized  approximately 
$24.5  billion  for  fiscal  years  1971  through 
1973  for  carrj-lng  out  various  educational 
programs;  amended  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (special  ed- 
ucational needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children;  school  library  resotirces,  textbooks, 
and  other  printed  and  published  materials; 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices; strengthening  State  departments  of 
education;  bilingual  education  programs; 
school  dropout  prevention;  school  nutrition 
and  health  services  for  children  frcan  low- 
Income  families);  extended  and  amended 
Impacted  areas  programs  legislation; 
amended  the  Adult  Education  Act;  enacted 
a  "General  Education  Provisions  Act"  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  education  pro- 
grams and  the  operation  of  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation; extended  and  revised  provisions  of 
present  law  relating  to  cancellation  and  re- 
pa  jinent  of  loans  under  Federal  student  loan 
programs;  created,  as  an  independent  act, 
the  "Education  of  the  HandlcaiH>ed  Act"; 
amended  and  extended  vocational  education 
programis;  and  made  miacelianeous  amend- 
ments to  various  education  laws.  Public  Law 
91-230. 

Impacted  areas  aid:  Authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  to  local  educational  agencies  emer- 
gency payments  for  the  current  school  year 
to  provide  100  percent  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  the  education  of  3-A  children  (chil- 
dren whose  p>arents  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property)  under  Public  Law  874,  the  aid  to 
impacted  areas  program;  and  authorized  for 
this  purp>o6e  the  expenditure  of  $2.5  million 
out  of  existing  appropriations.  Public  Law 
91-237. 

Land-grant  status  for  CoUege  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  the  University  of  Guam: 
Gives  land-grant  status  to  the  College  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of  Guam; 
authorizes  endowment  grants  of  $1,019,000 
to  the  University  of  Guam  and  $714,000  to 
the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  provides 
eligibility  for  annual  grante  to  ea<^  college. 
S.  1148.  P.'S  4/15/70. 
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National  Commission  on  LibraHes  and  In- 
formation Science  EstAbllshes  a  15-member 
Na'. tonal  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science  as  an  Independent  agency  In 
the  executive  branch  to  develop  and  rec- 
ommend overall  plans  for  carrying  out  the 
national  policy  with  respect  to  libraries  and 
Information  science,  and  authorizes  $500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $750,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  each  succeeding  year  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  S.  1519.  Public 
Law  91- 

FEDERAL   CMPLOTEES 

Federal  pay  legislation:  Provided  6-percent 
across-the-board  Increases  for  the  salaries 
of  Federal  employees  who  are  paid  under 
statutory  salary  systems  (the  postal  field 
service,  the  general  schedule  of  the  classified 
cU'U  service,  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Foreign  Service)  and  employees 
paid  under  other  salary  systems  (legislative 
employees;  Judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Court  of  General  Sessions,  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  Ta.x  Court;  and  staffs  of  for- 
mer Presidents),  except  wage  board  em- 
ployees In  the  legislative,  executive  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Government;  and 
provided  a  6-percent  Increase  to  military 
personnel  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-207;  made  pay  retroactive  to  the  first 
dav  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  De- 
cember 27,  1969.  Public  Law  91-231. 

Foreign  Service  retirement  adjustments: 
Brought  the  retirement  benefits  and  financ- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  into  line  with  those  con- 
tained In  legislation  relating  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  which  became 
effective  on  October  20,  1969  (Public  Law 
91-93).  Public  Law  91-201. 

Job  Evaluation  Policy  Act:  Improved  posi- 
tion classification  systems  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  by  establishing  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure for  the  study  of  ways  to  Improve 
current  clsisslflcatlon  with  a  view  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  system 
of  Job  evaluation  and  ranking  and  by  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  a  special  organiza- 
tional unit  within  the  Commission  to  pre- 
pare the  plan  and  requiring  the  Commission 
to  submit  to  the  President  and  Congress 
within  one  year  an  Interim  report  and  to 
complete  Its  activities  within  two  years  at 
which  time  It  shall  submit  Its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  who  shall  submit 
recommendations  to  Congress.  Public  Law 
91-216. 

Protecting  privacy  and  the  rights  of  Fed- 
eral employees:  Prohibits  indiscriminate  ex- 
ecutive branch  requirements  that  employees 
and  applicants  for  Government  employment 
disclose  their  race,  religion  or  national 
origin;  attend  Government-sponsored  meet- 
ings and  lectures  or  participate  In  outside 
activities  unrelated  to  their  employment; 
report  on  their  outside  activities  or  under- 
takings unrelated  to  their  work;  submit  to 
questioning  about  their  religion,  personal 
relationships  or  sexual  attitudes  through 
Interviews,  psychological  tests,  or  poly- 
graphs; support  political  candidates  or  at- 
tend political  meetings;  makes  It  illegal  to 
coerce  an  employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make 
charitable  contributions;  prohibits  officials 
from  requiring  an  employee  to  disclose  his 
own  personal  assets,  liabilities,  or  expendi- 
tures, or  those  of  any  member  of  his  family 
unless.  In  the  case  of  certain  specified  em- 
ployees, such  items  would  tend  to  show  a 
conflict  of  Interest;  provides  a  right  to  have 
a  counsel  or  other  person  present,  if  the  em- 
ployee wishes,  at  an  Interview  which  may 
lead  to  disciplinary  proceedings;  accords  the 
right  to  a  civil  action  in  a  Federal  court  for 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  the  act; 
and  establishes  a  Board  on  Employees'  Rights 
to  receive  and  conduct  hearings  on  com- 
plalptfl  of  violation  of  the  act  and  to  de- 


termine and  admiixister  remedies  and  pen- 
alties. S.  782.  P'S  5/19  70. 

GENXSAL    GOVERNMENT 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission: Authorizes  appropriations  of  $373,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  for  the  Commission's 
activities.  S.  3630.  P  S  6  26  70  H.R.  16408. 
H.  Cal. 

Coalinga  Canal,  California:  Changed  the 
name  of  the  Pleas.mt  Valley  Canal,  a  feature 
of  the  Sau  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  California,  to  the  Coalinga  Canal. 
H.  J.  Res.  224    Public  Law  91-     . 

Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future:  Established  a  commission 
to  be  called  the  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  to  conduct 
and  sponsor  studies  and  research  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  information  and  educa- 
tion to  all  levels  of  government  In  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  public,  regarding  a  broad 
range  of  problems  associated  with  population 
growth  and  their  Implication  for  America's 
future.  Public  Law  91-213. 

Disposition  of  Executive  records:  Abolished 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Execu'ive  Papers  and  transferred  Its  func- 
tions to  the  Genera!  Services  Administra- 
tion, cpera'ing  in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Archives,  and  provided  for  the  dis- 
posal of  Government  records  Insufficiently 
valuable  to  merit  retention.  Public  Law  91- 
287. 

fire  protection  contracts  on  public  lands: 
Confers  on  the  Secretary  of  Interior  au- 
thority parallel  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  suppression 
of  fires  on  large  areas  of  the  public  lands 
and  allows  him  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
tanker  aircraft,  and  for  other  kinds  of  alr- 
crift  supplies,  and  services,  for  an  entire 
fire  season,  and  to  renew  such  contracts  not 
more  than  twice.  S.  3777.  P'S  7/1/70. 

Government  systpms  arid  equipment  pur- 
chasing: Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  determine  the  systems 
and  equipment  required  for  standard  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  (sedans  and  station 
wagons)  to  be  completely  equipped  for  op- 
eration, and  to  purchase  such  additional  sys- 
tems and  equipment  as  he  finds  to  be  other 
than  customary  for  standard  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  without  regard  to  the  maximum 
price  limitations  established  by  law.  S.  2763. 
P  S  5  28/70. 

"Johnny  Horizon"  symbol:  Protects  the 
sj-mbol  of  Johnny  Horizon  (cre.ited  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  as  part  of  an 
Intensive  public  service  antllltter  program, 
with  the  theme:  "This  L.md  is  Your  Land — 
Keep  It  Clean")  from  unauthorized  use  and 
permits  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
license  Us  use  for  commercial  purposes  with 
the  provision  to  collect  royalties.  S  3838.  P  S 
7  7  70 

Mountain  standard  timr  zone:  Authorized 
the  Secretary  of  TranspKsrtatlon  to  place  El 
Paso  and  Hudspeth  Counties,  Texas,  in  the 
mountain  standard  time  zone.  Public  Law 
91-228. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  amendments:  Authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $40  million.  ?60  million,  and 
$80  million  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and 
1973.  respectively.  I'or  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  with 
the  endowment  for  the  arts  and  the  endow- 
ment for  the  humanities  each  to  receive  one- 
half  of  such  sums;  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  matching  purposes  for  State  arts 
councils  of  approximately  $75,000.  $100,000 
and  $125,000  for  fiscal  years  1971.  1972,  and 
1973.  respectively,  per  Stiite;  and  makes  other 
amendments  to  the  Act.  HJl.  3215.  P  S 
5  21/70.  P  H  amended  6  30  70. 

National  Science  Foundation  authoriza- 
tion: Authorizee  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  in  the  amount  of  $548  million  out  of 
money   In   tb«  Trea*ury  not   otherwise   ap- 


propriated and  $2  million  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  the  Treasury  Department  de- 
termines to  be  in  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States.  H.R.  16595. 
P/H  5/11,70.  P.S  amended  7/1/70.  In  con- 
ference. 

Oil  and  gas  leases:  Conferred  discretion- 
ary authority  on  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
prevent,  administratively,  termination  of  cer- 
tain oil  and  gas  leases  on  Federal  lands  and  to 
reinstate  terminated  leases  under  certain 
limitations  and  conditions.  Public  Law  91- 
245. 

Plymouth-Provincetoicn  Celebration  Com- 
mission: Creates  a  commission  to  develop 
suitable  plans  for  and  conduct  the  celebra- 
tion in  1970  of  the  350th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Provlncetown  and 
Plymouth,  and  authorizes  $100,000  for  the 
Commission's  work.  S.  2916.  P/S  6,  26  70. 

Postal  reorganization:  Establishes  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  as  an  Independent  establish- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  with  authority 
vested  in  a  nine-man  Board  of  Governors 
nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  to  serve  a  term  of  9  years  each, 
with  a  new  member  being  appointed  every 
year,  the  Governors,  In  turn,  to  appoint  a 
Postmaster  and  a  Deputy  Postmaster  to  serve 
as  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  Postal 
Service;  vests  In  the  new  Postal  Service  the 
complete  authority  to  control  costs  and  rev- 
enues; authorized  the  new  Postal  Service  to 
issue  bonds  for  postal  modernization;  estab- 
lishes in  the  Postal  Service,  as  an  Independ- 
ent entity,  a  Postal  Rate  Commission  to  rec- 
ommend all  rates  and  classifications  for 
mall;  authorizes  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
10  percent  of  annual  operating  costs  and  10 
percent  of  modernization  costs  financed 
through  bonds;  gives  the  Postal  Service 
broad  authority  to  transport  mall  by  surface 
and  air;  authorizes  the  Postal  Service  to 
negotiate  with  postal  unions  on  all  issues; 
and  provides  an  eight  percent  pay  raise  ret- 
roactive to  April  16,  1970  for  employees  in 
the  postal  field  service.  H.R.  17070.  P/H 
6/18  70.  PS  amended  6  30-70. 

Postal  Service:  Makes  technical  changes  In 
the  references  to  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  postal  service  which  are  codi- 
fied m  the  United  States  Code;  made  no  sub- 
stantive changes  In  law.  S.  3396.  P/S  3  4/70. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:  In- 
creases the  authorization  from  $50  million  to 
$60  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  au- 
thorizes $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
civil  works  and  administrative  programs. 
S.  3479.  P/S  5/18  70. 

Use  of  personal  checks  to  pay  postal  serv- 
ices: Permits  the  acceptance  of  checks  and 
nonpostal  money  orders  In  payment  for  post- 
al charges  and  services;  relieves  postal  em- 
ployees of  personal  financial  liability  for  ac- 
cepting personal  checks  from  postal  patrons 
in  the  course  of  business;  provides  penalties 
for  presenting  bad  checks  and  bad  postal 
money  orders  in  payment  for  postal  charges 
and  services.  S.  3397.  PS  3  4  70. 

HEALTH 

i4!r  pollution  compacts 
Ohio-West  Virginia:  Gives  Congressional 
consent  to  the  Interstate  compact  on  air 
pollution  between  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  and  grants  consent  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  Kentucky  to  Join  in  the  compact. 
S.  2707.  P'S  2/2 '70. 

Mid-Atlantic  States:  Gives  Congressional 
consent  and  approval  to  a  compact  between 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  to  enter  into  an  Interstate  com- 
pact on  air  pollution  and  grants  consent  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  Delaware  to  Join  In  such  compact. 
S.J.  Res.  53.  P/S  6  26/70. 

Clean  Air  Act  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
extensions:  Extended  the  authorization  for 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  programs  for  60  days  through  August  31, 
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1970.  at  their  present  level.  S.  4012.  Public 
Law  91-     . 

Community  mental  health  centers  amend- 
ments: Improved  and  extended  for  3  years 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act; 
authorized  for  construction  grants  $80  mil- 
lion, $90  million,  and  $100  million  for  fiscal 
years  1971.  1972.  and  1973.  respectively;  au- 
thorized for  grants  for  initial  operation  of 
community  mental  health  centers  $45  mil- 
lion, $60  million,  and  $60  million  for  fiscal 
years  1971,  1972,  and  1973,  respectively;  ex- 
tended the  program  for  facilities  and  services 
for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts  lor  3 
years  and  authorized  therefor  $30  million. 
$35  million,  and  $40  million  for  fiscal  year 

1971,  1972,  and  1973.  respectively,  and  re- 
duced the  authorization  for  fiiscal  1970  from 
$25  mlUlon  to  $15  million;  added  a  program 
of  special  facilities,  personnel  and  services 
for  children  and  authorized  therefor  $12 
million,  $20  million  and  $30  million,  for  fiscal 
years  1971,  1972,  and  1973,  respecUvely.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-211. 

Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act:  Extends  and 
amends  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act  of  1963;  authorizes  $100 
million,  $125  million,  and  $150  million  for 
fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973,  respectively, 
for  grants  to  assist  States  in  developing  and 
implementing  a  comprehensive  and  contin- 
uing plan  for  providing  services  to  persons 
affected  by  mental  retardation  and  other  de- 
velopmental disabilities;  expands  the  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  and  development 
of  unlverslty-aflaiiated  facilities  and  author- 
izes therefor  $7  mlUlon,  $11  million  and  $15 
million  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973, 
respectively,  for  demonstration  and  training 
grants,  and  $20  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1971  through  1975  for  construction 
grants;  and  places  special  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  facilities  and  services  for  the  re- 
tarded In  areas  of  urban  and  rural  poverty. 
S.  2846.  P/S  4/13/70.  H.R.  14237.  H.  Cal. 

Hospital  and  medical  facilities  con!,truc- 
tion  and  modernizaticn  amendments:  Au- 
thorized SI. 29  billion  in  grants  to  the  States 
for  construction  or  modernization  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  health  facilities  for  fiscal  years 
1971,  1972,  and  1973;  established  a  new  3- 
year  program  of  guaranteed  loans  to  cover 
up  to  90 'r  of  the  cost  to  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  medical  facility  construction  or 
modernization  and  a  program  of  direct  loans 
for  construction  or  modernization  of  public 
facilities  and  for  such  loans  authorized  $1.5 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1971.  1972.  and  1973. 
but  not  more  than  $500  million  per  year; 
provided  a  new  3 -year  $20  million  per  year 
program  of  project  grants  to  assist  In  the 
modernization  or  construction  of  emergency 
rooms  in  general  hospitals  and  transportation 
systems;  provides  for  reports  on  the  health 
consequences  of  the  use  of  marihuana:  and 
made  other  legislative  changes.  Public  Law 
91-296. 

Medical  Library  Assistance  Extension  Act: 
Extended  for  3  years  the  current  program  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  health  library  facilities;  to  sup- 
port training  of  health  librarians  and  other 
Information  specialists;  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove health  library  services  through  the 
provision  of  grants  for  library  resources;  to 
support  projects  of  research  and  development 
In  the  field  of  health  communications,  and 
related  special  scientific  projects;  to  support 
the  development  of  a  national  system  of 
regional  medical  libraries;  and  to  support 
selected  biomedical  scientific  publications 
projects;  and  authorized  for  funding  these 
programs  $63  million  for  fiscal  years  1971 
through  1973.  Public  Law  91-212. 

Migrant  health  services:  Extended  until 
June  30.  1973,  the  authority  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  health  serv- 
ices and  the  health  conditions  of  domestic 
agricultural  nUgratory  workers  and  tlielr 
famines,  and  provided  for  this  purpose  In- 
creased funding  authorizations  of  $20  mil- 


lion for  fiscal  year  1971,  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Public  Law  91-209. 

Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act:  Amends 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  child-resistant  packaging  to  protect 
children  from  serious  personal  injury  or  seri- 
ous illness  resulting  from  handling,  using, 
or  ingesting  any  hazardous  household  sub- 
stance; authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  determine  those 
substances  to  be  specially  packaged  and  to 
establish  packaging  performance  standards; 
sets  penalties  for  failure  to  conform  to  those 
siaudards;  and  creates  a  technical  advisory 
committee  to  advise  the  Secretary.  S.  2162. 
P  S  5   11   70. 

Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act:  Pro- 
hibited all  broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes 
after  January  1,  1971;  strengthened  the 
warning  on  cigarette  packages  by  changing  It 
from  "Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be 
Hazardous  to  Your  Health"  to  "Warning: 
The  Sturgeon  General  Has  Determined  That 
Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your 
Health";  prohibited  States  from  regtilating 
cigarette  advertising;  and  suspended  until 
July  1971  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  rule 
which  would  require  warnings  In  print  ciga- 
rette advertising.  Public  Law  91-222. 

Public  health  training:  Amended  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Services  Act  to  extend  for  three 
additional  fiscal  years  the  authority  to  make 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public  health 
and  authorized  therefor  $9  million,  $12  mil- 
lion and  $15  million  for  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972  and  1973,  respectively;  to  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1973  project  grants  for  graduate 
or  specialized  training  In  public  health  and 
authorized  therefor  $14  million,  $15  million 
and  $16  million  for  fiscal  years  1971.  1972.  and 
1973,  respectively;  to  extend  for  two  fiscal 
years  project  grants  for  tralneeshlps  for  pro- 
fessional health  personnel  and  authorized 
therefor  $16  million  and  $18  million  for 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  respectively.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-208. 

HOUSING 

College  housing  debt  service  grants:  Pro- 
vldes  an  additional  $2.6  million  authoriza- 
tion for  college  housing  Interest  subsidy 
grants,  thereby  making  the  total  available 
for  fiscal  vear  1971  $6.8  million.  S.J.  Res. 
196    P  S  5"l5  70. 

Emergency  Home  Financing  Act:  Encour- 
ages and  expedites  the  construction  and 
nnanclng  of  a  sulastantial  number  of  new  and 
existing  homes,  placing  primary  emphasis  on 
the  expansion  of  existing  mortgage  credit 
facilities  and  the  creation  of  new  secondary 
market  facilities  to  broaden  the  availability 
of  mortgage  credit.  To  attain  these  ends.  $250 
million  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  home  loan  bank  system  to  reduce  Inter- 
est charges  on  advances  by  Federal  home 
loan  banks  to  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  other  members;  new  secondary  mortgage 
facilities  are  established  within  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  within 
the  Federal  home  loan  bank  system,  funds 
previously  authorized  for  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  are  made 
available  for  purchase  of  special  assistance 
mortgages,  home  ownership  for  middle  In- 
come families  is  enabled  through  subsidy 
payments  to  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  a  new 
dual  FHA-VA  Interest  rate  celling  and  other 
related  mortgage  credit  provisions  are  es- 
tablished. S.  3685.  PS  4/16  70.  P  H  amended 
6  25  70    In  conference. 

INDI.\NS 

Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw  and  Semi- 
nole Nations  of  Oklahoma:  Provided  that 
when  a  member,  or  the  descendant  of  a 
member,  of  the  Cherokee.  Chickasaw,  Choc- 
taw, and  Seminole  Nations  of  Oklahoma  dies 
without  a  win  and  has  no  heirs,  his  Interest 
In  any  trust  or  restricted  land,  or  in  the 
rents  therefrom,  will  escheat  to  the  tribe. 
Public  Law  91-240. 


Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  In- 
dian Reservation:  Authorized  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reserva- 
tion to  use  a  $2,450,000  Judgment  recovered 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  accimaulated  Inter- 
est. Public  Law  91-259. 

Confederated  Tribes  of  Weas.  Piankashaws, 
Peorias  and  Kaskaskias:  Provides  for  a  per 
capita  distrlbtulon  of  3  Judgments  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  totaling  $2,049,273 
that  have  been  recovered  on  behalf  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Weas.  Piankashaws. 
Peorias  and  Kaskaskias.  S.  885.  PS  5  18  70. 
P/H  amended  6  15  70. 

Educational  facilities  for  Indian  children: 
Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $27,400,000 
annually  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1971.  1972 
and  1973  to  aid  public  school  districts  near 
Indian  reservations  in  the  construction  of 
classrooms,  housing  and  other  necessary  edu- 
cational facilities  for  Indian  children  at- 
tending these  schools.  S.J.  Res.  144.  P  S 
5   19  70. 

Fire  Civilized  Tribes  and  Osage  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma:  Amends  certain  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  of 
the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma  to  remove  a 
hiatus  brought  about  by  the  adoption  in 
Oklahoma  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
establishing  a  new  Judicial  department  for 
that  State.  S.  2362.  P/S  4/30/70. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma:  Author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
to  certain  individual  members  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  Interests  in  former  restricted 
lands  that  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  Oklahoma  Indian 
Welfare  Act  of  1936.  S.  1498.  P/S  4/27/70. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma:  Author- 
Izec  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa (Cherokee.  Choctaw,  Creek.  Seminole 
and  Chickasaw )  to  popularly  elect  their  prin- 
cipal officers  and  makes  clear  that  for  pur- 
poses of  developing  election  procedures  the 
current  leadership  shall  bear  responsibility. 
S.  3116.  P/S  4/27,70. 

Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrigation  Project, 
Montana:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  transfer  Otle  for  the  facilities  of 
the  Brown  unit  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
irrigation  project  to  the  owners  of  the  lands 
ser\-ed  by  the  unit:  provided  that  the  land- 
owners assiune  responsibility  for  operation 
and  maintenance;  cancelled  all  outstanding 
operation  and  maintenance  charges  and  de- 
ferred construction  charges  on  the  project. 
Public  Law  91-251 

Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation.  Mon- 
tana: Amends  the  Act  of  March  3,  1921. 
which  provided  for  allotment  of  lands  on  the 
Port  Belknap  Reservation,  to  provide  for  the 
reservation  of  all  minerals  for  the  benefit  of 
tribal  members  In  common.  S.  786.  PS 
5  15/70. 

Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota: 
Authorizes  the  mortgaging  of  tribal  land  on 
the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  acquired  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
provides  that  resulting  funds  are  to  be  used 
to  buv  lands  within  the  reservation  to  Im- 
prove the  tribal  land  base.  S.  774.  P/S  6/ 
11/70. 

Hopt  Indian  Tribe.  Arizona:  Gave  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Hopl  Tribe  the  author- 
ities it  needs  to  develop  the  Hopl  Industrial 
Park.  Public  Law  91-264. 

Inter-tribal  Council,  Inc..  Miami.  Okla- 
homa: Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  without  considera- 
tion 114  acres  of  surplus  Federal  land  In 
Oklahoma  to  an  organization  known  as  the 
Inter-Tribal  Council  Incorporated.  Miami. 
Oklahoma,  which  will  encourage  labor-ori- 
ented industries  to  locate  on  this  acreage, 
thus  raising  the  socioeconomic  level  of  the 
tribal  members  residing  in  the  area  through 
the  creation  of  Jobs  and  better  housing.  S. 
886.  P/S  5/15/70. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians,   Wisconsin:  Conveys  the 
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beneficial  Interest  In  40  acres  of  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lao  du  Flambeau  Tribe  of 
Wisconsin,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights- 
of-way  and  the  right  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  use  the  fire  observation  tower  located 
on  the  land  for  so  long  aa  needed  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
will  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  the  beneficial  interest  conveyed  should  or 
should  not  be  set  oR  against  any  claims 
against  the  United  States  Government  de- 
termined by  the  Commission.  S.  1751.  P/S 
4/30/70. 

Loans  to  Indian  Tribes:  Provided  authority 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FHA) 
to  make  loans  to  Indian  tribes  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  within  their  reservations;  per- 
mitted any  tribe  to  mortgage  Its  land  as  se- 
curity for  such  a  FHA  loan;  permitted  the 
tribe  to  waive  Immtinlty  from  suit  without 
;is  consent  as  a  par:  of  its  lean  igreenieut; 
excepted  trust  lands  from  the  FH-I  Act  pro- 
vision that  land  mortgaged  to  secure  a  loan 
shall  be  subject  to  local  taxation:  permitted 
the  title  to  land  acquired  with  loan  funds  to 
be  taken  in  trust:  provided  that  In  addition 
to  making  direct  loans  from  Its  direct  loan 
account  the  FHA  may  Insure  loans  to  tribes 
made  by  commercial  lending  Institutions: 
specified  that  the  eleht  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  corporations  In  Alaska  are  eligible 
for  loans  to  buy  land  although  they  do  not 
have  reservations.  Public  Law  91-229. 

Quapaw  Indians,  Oklahoma:  Extends  for 
an  additional  period  of  25  years  from  March 
3.  1971.  the  restrictions,  tax  exemptions,  and 
limitations  affecting  lands  of  the  Quapaw 
Indians  !n  Oklahoma  that  were  extended  to 
that  date  by  the  act  of  July  27,  1939.  Public 
Law  91-290. 

Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reser- 
ixjtion.  Montana:  Provided  for  a  per  capital 
distribution  among  the  members  of  the  tribe 
of  a  Judgment  of  $1,161,354.41  against  the 
United  States  recovered  by  the  tribe.  Public 
Law  91-283. 

Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska:  Au- 
thorizes the  dispwsltlon  of  funds  (previously 
appropriated.  Invested  and  amounting  to  $7 
million)  awarded  to  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda 
Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  for  land  taken,  principally  the 
Tongass  National  Forest.  H.R.  12858.  Public 
Law  91- 

Tulalip  Reservation,  Washington:  Oave 
the  Tulallp  Tribes  of  the  Tulallp  Reeerva- 
tlon  In  Washington  additional  authority  to 
acquire,  manage,  and  dispose  of  tribal  prop- 
erty. Public  Law  91-274. 

Wa:hne  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California: 
Sets  a^lde  80  acres  of  public  domain  In  Alpine 
County,  California  to  carry  out  a  program 
to  asblst  certain  Washoe  Indians.  S.  759.  P/S 
5 '15  70.  PH  amended  6/15/70. 

Yakima  Tribes:  Provides  for  the  disposition 
of  three  >\wards  totaling  $2,210,991.40  awarded 
to  the  Takimas  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission as  compensation  for  the  value  of 
reservation  lands  omitted  through  errone- 
ous surveys  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation  established  by  the  treaty 
of  June  9,  1856.  S.  3337.  P/S  5/15/70. 

Tatyapai-Prescott  Community  Reserva- 
tion, Arizorux:  Authorized  lands  on  the 
Tavapal-Prescott  Community  Reservation  to 
be  leased  for  periods  up  to  99  years  if  a  long- 
term  lease  will  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Indian  owner.  Public  Law  91-275. 

IKTSRNATIONAI. 

<4merican  prisoners  of  tear  in  Southeast 
Asia:  Placed  the  Congress  on  record  in  sup- 
port Of  humane  treatment  for  the  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  and  focused  world 
attention  on  the  failure  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
H.  Con.  Res.  454.  P/H  12/16/60.  P/8 
2  18  70. 

Arbitral  awards:  Implements  the  Conven- 


tion on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  October  4,  1968, 
cre.iting  a  new  chapter  under  title  9  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  (the  Federal  Arbitra- 
tion Act)  dealing  exclusively  with  the  rec- 
ognition and  enforcement  of  awards  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  convention. 
S.  3274.  P/S  2/17/70.  P/H  amended 
7/6  70. 

Arn:s  Control  and  Dis^innamcnt  Act  amend- 
ments: Authorized  the  appropriation  of  $17.6 
million  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  for 
operations  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment -Agency.  Public  Law  91-246. 

International  expositions:  Established  a 
Federal  procedure  for  determination  of  en- 
dorsement of  and  participation  In  Interna- 
tional expositions  held  In  the  United  States: 
called  on  the  President  to  make  findings  as 
to  official  recognition  of  a  domestically  pro- 
posed Internationa!  exposition  and  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  such  proposals  considered 
appropriate  for  Federal  participation:  and 
authorized  appropriations  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  Public  Law  91-269. 

Milita-^y  scales — Limitations  on  United 
States  involvement  in  Cambodia:  Authorizes 
S250  million  for  foreign  military  sales  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  and  sets 
a  credit  celling  of  $300  million  In  each  of 
tho^e  fi.=;ca".  years:  places  limitations  on 
United  States  Involvement  in  Cambodia:  re- 
peals the  Oulf  cf  Tonkin  resolution  effective 
at  the  end  of  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congres?:  requires  that  any  sale  or  grant  of 
the  "Internationa!  Fighter"  aircraft,  other 
than  to  Vietnam  or  sales  through  commer- 
cial channels,  be  made  under  the  regular 
military  grant  aid  and  sales  programs:  places 
a  $35  m'.lllan  celling  on  the  amount  of  excess 
defend  articles  that  may  be  given  to  foreign 
countries  in  any  fiscal  year:  and  makes 
other  changes  In.  or  additions  to,  existing 
law.  H.R.  15628.  P/H  3/24  70.  PS  amended 
6  30 '70. 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History:  Authorized  an  increase  In  the  United 
States  annual  contributions  to  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  His- 
tory from  $90,300  to  $200,000  and  authorized 
the  appropriations  of  $386,050  for  the  pay- 
ment of  arrearages  incurred  during  fiscal 
vears  1965-1969  H  J  Res.  746.  Public  Law 
91- 

Peace  Corps  Act  amendments:  Authorizes 
$90  million  for  actu-ltiee  of  the  Peace  Corps 
In  fiscal  year  1971;  proposes  new  authorities 
to  attract  more  highly  skilled  married  volun- 
teers with  children:  broadens  the  language 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of.  and  participation  In,  interna- 
tional voluntary  service  programs  and  activi- 
ties and  authortzec  up  to  $200,000  therefor 
in  fiscal  year  1971  E.  3430.  P  S  4  10-70  P  H 
amended  7  7  70. 

Retirement  age  for  Frreign  Scrvicr  career 
^iinisters:  Amends  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  to  lower  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  career  Ministers  from  age  65  to  60 
except  while  serving  in  positions  to  which 
they  have  been  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  and  to  provide  for  a  retirement 
schedule  for  thoee  career  Ministers  who  are 
now  past  the  mandator!'  retirement  age.  S. 
36S1.  P  SC  19  70. 

Suspension  of  further  deployment  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  strategic 
weapons  systems:  Expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  prompt  negotiations  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  seek  agreed  limitations 
of  both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  should  be  urgently  pursued,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  propose  to  the  Government  of  the  So- 
viet Union  an  immediate  susjjenslon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
further  deployment  of  all  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuolear  strategic   weapons  systems, 


subject  to  national  verification  or  such  other 
measures  of  observation  and  inspection  as 
may  be  appropriate.  S.  Res.  211.  Senate 
adopted  4,9  70. 

TREATIES 

Convention  on  the  Privileges  and  Immu- 
nities of  the  United  Nations:  Accords  certain 
prlrtleges  and  immunities  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  an  organization,  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  its  Members,  officials  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  experts  on  missions  for 
the  United  Nations:  for  the  moet  part,  these 
privileges  and  immunities  have  already  been 
conferred  upon  the  United  Nations  through 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act  of  1945  and  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
of  1947.  Ex.  J  (91st,  ist).  Resolution  of  rati- 
fication agreed  to  3/19/70. 

Extradition  treaty  with  New  Zealand:  This 
treaty  follows  generally  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  extradition  treaties  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  U.S.  Government.  Under  its 
coverage  are  32  extraditable  offenses  includ- 
ing, for  the  flrit  time,  aircraft  hijacking  and 
offenses  relating  to  narcotics  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs.  Ex.  C  (91st,  2d),  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  5  27/70. 

Intellectual  and  Industrial  Property  Con- 
ventions: Both  of  the  following  refer  to  pat- 
ents and  copyrights:  (1)  The  Convention 
Establishing  the  World  Intellectual  Property 
Organization  Is  to  be  responsible  for  the  over- 
all ftdmlnlstratlve  activities  of  related  orga- 
nizations and  the  promotion  of  the  protec- 
tion of  Intellectual  property  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  and  (2)  the  Paris  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  revised  the 
Industrial  Property  Convention  to  bring  its 
finances  and  structure  and  that  of  its  Sec- 
retariat into  line  with  the  more  modem  prin- 
ciples of  international  organization.  Ex.  A 
(91st.  1st).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  2/28/70. 

Protocol  to  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Convention:  Provides  for  the  removal 
of  the  Convention's  current  restrictions  re- 
lating to  (1)  the  number  of  commissioners 
on  each  of  the  special  panels  eetabllshed  by 
the  Convention:  and  (2)  the  kinds  of  meas- 
ures which  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  may 
propose  in  order  to  achieve  optimum  utlliza- 
ton  of  fish  stoclts  in  the  Convention  area. 
Ex.  I  (91st,  1st).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  3/19/70. 

Radiotelephone  Stations  Agreement  with 
Canada:  Provides  for  the  reciprocal  issuance 
of  permits  by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  licensed  private  operators  of  radiotele- 
phone stations  of  one  country  while  tempo- 
rarily in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other.  Ex.  A 
(91st,  2nd) .  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  5  27/70. 

U.S.-V.S.S.R.  political  exchange  program: 
Assists  governmental  officials  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  through  means 
of  exchange  of  visits  In  making  better  in- 
formed Judgments  about  world  affairs  In- 
volving the  two  countries;  authorizes  travel 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  not  more  than  1,000  elec- 
ted U.S.  officials — Including  Members  of  Con- 
gress— .ind  their  sfjouses  during  a  period  of  5 
years  beginning  February  1.  1971;  provides 
for  efforts  to  facilitate  comparable  trips  to 
the  United  States  by  Soviet  officials;  author- 
izes up  to  $5  million  for  the  program  over 
the  5-year  period.  S.  3127.  P/S  4/20/70. 

Water  pollution  research — Fifth  Intema- 
tioTUxl  Conference:  Seeks  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  all 
Interested  {>ersons  and  organizations  to  as- 
sist in  the  yiith  International  (Conference  on 
Water  Pollution  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  from  July  26  through  Augtist  1, 
1970.  and  which  will  be  reconvened  In  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  from  August  2  through  August 
5,  1970.  S.J.  Res.  162.  P/S  3/19/70. 

JTTDtCIAI, 

Additional  district  judges:  Provides  for  the 
creation  of  58  new  permanent  district  judge- 
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ships  throughout  the  United  States  and 
makes  amendments  to  the  Judicial  Code  to 
enable  the  Federal  courts  more  efficiently 
and  expeditiously  to  handle  the  business 
brought  before  them.  Public  Law  91-272 

Customs  Courts  Act:  Modernized  proce- 
dures in  the  Customs  (3ourt  and  related  ad- 
ministrative processes  in  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms so  that  the  Court  and  the  Bureau  will 
be  better  able  to  cope  effectively  and  expe- 
ditiously with  their  rapidly  expanding  work- 
load. Public  Law  91-271. 

Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act:  Amends 
the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  to  permit 
examiners  to  conduct  Interviews  with  youth 
offender!..  S.  3564.  Public  Law  91- 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ments: Facilitated  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  certain  classes  of  non-immigrant 
aliens  and  altered  the  provisions  ol  the  Act 
regarding  the  applicability  of  the  two-year 
foreign  residence  requirement  for  aliens  in 
the  United  States  as  exchange  visitors.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-225. 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ments: Struck  from  section  213  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  the  require- 
ment that  cash  accepted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  under  his  discretionary  authority  to 
admit  certain  excludable  aliens  upon  the 
giving  of  a  bond  or  posting  of  cash,  be  de- 
posited in  the  postal  savlnes  system  and 
provided  Instead  that  the  cash  received  as 
security  on  bonds  be  deposited  In  the  Tresis- 
ury  with  interest  thereon  payable  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum.  H.R. 
14118  Public  Law  91-     . 

Mississippi  District  Court:  Provided  for 
holding  terms  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi at  Gulfport,  Mississippi.  S.  3122. 
P/S  6  26/70. 

Newspaper  Preservation  Act:  Exempts  from 
the  antitrust  laws  price  fixing,  profit  pool- 
ing, and  market  division  by  comi>etlng  news- 
papers If  one  newspaper  "is  in  probable  dan- 
ger of  failure"  or  "appears  unlikely  to  re- 
main or  become  a  financially  sound  publica- 
tion." S.  1520.  P/S  1,30/70.  H.R.  279.  H.  Cal 

Voting  Rights  Act  Extension:  Extended  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  5  years;  ex- 
tended the  suspension  of  literacy  tests  and  of 
other  tests  and  devices  to  all  states;  limited 
residence  requirements  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections  by  establishing  nationwide, 
uniform  standards  for  such  elections;  and 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  18  in  Federal.  State 
and  local  elections.  Public  Law  91-285. 

LABOR 

Railroad  Adjustment  Board:  Amended  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  revise  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  first  division  of  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  made 
necessary  by  the  merger  of  unions  represent- 
ing the  trainmen,  firemen,  conductors,  and 
switchmen  Into  a  new  union,  the  United 
TransfKDrtation  Union.  Public  Law  91-234. 

Railroad  retirement:  Provided  for  a  tax  on 
railroad  employers  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
supplemental  annuity  program  for  em- 
ployees; placed  tliat  program  on  a  perman- 
ent basis;  and  provided  that  any  individual 
who  renders  service  ae  an  employee  for  com- 
pensation after  the  "supplemental  annuity 
closing  date"  applicable  to  him  will  not  be 
entitled  to  a  supplemental  annuity.  Public 
Law  91-215. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  amendments: 
Amends  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
to  provide  a  15  percent  Increase  In  annui- 
ties; provides  that  the  increase  be  dlsre- 
gEu^led  in  determining  the  annual  Income  of 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
eligibility  for  a  pension  or  for  dependency 
or  indemnity  compensation  under  Federal 
laws  providing  these  benefits  for  veterans 
and  their  families  and  naakes  oiber  changes 
In  the  Act:  also  establishes  a  Commission  on 
Railroad  Retirement  to  study,  and  recom- 
mend to  Congress  by  July  1,  1971,  changes  In 
the  railroad   retirement  system  and  its  fi- 


nancing. H.R.  15733.  P/H  4/7/70.  P/S 
amended   6  25/70.  In   conference. 

Railumy  labor-management  dispute:  Pre- 
vented a  nationwide  strike  on  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States  scheduled  to 
occur  at  midnight,  March  3,  1970,  and  pro- 
vided that  for  the  37-day  period  beginning 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  (un- 
til April  11,  1970),  strikes  and  lockouts  oc- 
curring as  a  result  of  this  dispute  were  pro- 
hibited. PubUc  Law  91-203. 

Railway  labor-management  dispute:  Pre- 
vented a  nationwide  strike  on  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States  which  was  pre- 
viously prohibited  by  Public  Law  91-203  by 
putting  Into  effect  a  "memorandum  of  xin- 
derstandlng,"  dated  December  4.  1969,  which 
memorandum  was  agreed  to  by  the  railroads 
8md  negotiators  for  the  four  shopcraf t  tinlons 
Involved  In  the  dispute  and  which  Is  subject 
to  renegotiation  commencing  September  1, 
1970.  for  changes  effective  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971.  Public  Law  91-226. 

MEMORIALS    AND    TRIBfTES 

Apollo  13  Astronauts:  Expressed  the  Sen- 
ate's commendation  of  the  Apollo  13  astro- 
nauts— James  Lovell,  John  L.  Swlgert,  Jr., 
and  Fred  W.  Haise,  Jr.— for  their  fortitude 
and  courage;  extended  support  to  their  fami- 
lies, friends  and  all  Involved  in  their  mis- 
sion; and  urged  all  who  wished  to  and  could 
comply  to  pause  at  9  p.m..  April  14,  1970,  to 
ask  the  help  of  God  In  assuring  the  safe  rc- 
tiim  of  the  astronauts.  S.  Res.  388.  Senate 
adopted  4/14/70. 

Commendation  of  heroism  of  airline  pilots: 
Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  East- 
ern Airlines  Captain  Robert  M.  Wilbur,  Jr., 
and  his  co-pilot,  the  late  James  E.  Hartley, 
be  commended  for  their  heroic  action  in 
averting  a  major  air  disaster  on  March  17, 
1970.  S.  Res.  375.  Senate  adopted  3/24/70. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Building:  Nalned 
the  existing  Federal  Office  Building  and 
United  States  Courthouse  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, In  memory  of  the  late  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen,  who  served  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois  from  1933  to  1969. 
Public  Law  91-237. 

Goddard  Rocket  and  Space  Museum:  Pro- 
vides congressional  recognition  of  the  God- 
dard Rocket  and  Space  Museum  of  the  Ros- 
well  Museum  and  Art  Center,  Roswell,  New 
Mexico,  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Goddard.  an  outstandlg  pioneer  In  Ameri- 
can rocketry.  S.  Con.  Res.  49.    P/S  4/7/70. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mis- 
souri: Renamed  the  Kayslnger  Bluff  Dam  and 
Resenolr,  Osage  River  Basin,  Mlssotiri,  In 
honor  of  the  33rd  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman.  Pub- 
Uc Law  91-267. 

Honor  America  Day:  Granted  Congressional 
recognition  to  the  Importance  of  the  July  4, 
1970,  Honor  America  Day  celebrations  and 
called  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  celebrations  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  actU-itles.  H.  Con.  Res.  669. 
House  adopted  6  29/70.  Senate  adopted 
7/1/70. 

Jose  Antonio  Navarro  Commemorative 
Medals:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  San 
Antonio  Conservation  Society,  without  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  not  more  than 
100,000  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
many  contributions  to  the  founding  and 
early  development  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  by  Jose  Antonio  Na- 
varro. Public  Law  01-244. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Uemorial:  Extended 
for  4  years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erec- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  me- 
morial in  honor  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  a 
prominent  Negro  educator,  and  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Pub- 
Uo  Law  91-277. 

Newt  Graham  Lock  and  Dam:  Designates 
lock  and  dam  No.  18  on  the  Verdigris  River, 
Oklahoma,  as  the  Newt  Graham  lock  and 


dam.  and  the  lake  created  thereby  as  the 
Newt  Grjham  Lake.  In  honor  of  Newton  R. 
Graham  who  contributed  to  the  comprehen- 
sive development  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin.  S.  1500.  P/S  5/25/70. 

Ohio  Northerii  University's  100th  Anniver- 
sary: Extended  Congress'  congratulations 
and  greetings  to  Ohio  Northern  University 
on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  H.  Con.  Res.  575.  House  adopted 
4 '29  70.  Senate  adopted  6/26/70. 

Ohio  State  University's  100th  Anniversary 
Extended  Congress"  congratulations  and 
greetings  to  Ohio  State  University  on  the 
occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  H.  Con.  Res.  673.  House  adopted 
4/29/70.  Senate  adopted  6/26/70. 

Peruvian  earthquake:  Extended  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Sen.ite  to  the  President  and  the 
people  of  Peru  in  the  hour  of  their  suffering 
and  distress  resulting  from  an  earthquake  on 
May  31.  1970.  causing  loss  of  thousands  o: 
lives  and  desiructlon  or  devastation  of  many 
towns  and  villages,  rendering  homeless  and 
destitute  manv  thousands  of  people.  S.  Res. 
424.  PS  6/29/70. 

Pick-Sloan  Mtsscuri  River  Basin  Program: 
Designates  the  comprehensive  Missouri  River 
Basin  Development  program  as  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  in  honor  cf 
W.  G.  Sloan  and  General  Lewis  A.  Pick  who 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  S.  1100.  P  S  5,'25/70. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield: 
Extended  to  Mike  Mansfield  the  gr&tltude 
and  admiration  of  the  Senate  for  his  out- 
standing performance  as  a  Senator  and  as 
a  Majority  Leader,  whereas  he  completed, 
on  June  19,  1970,  9  years  and  187  days  as 
Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
a  period  of  service  exceeding  that  of  any 
previous  Majority  Leader  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  S.  Res.  423.  P/S 
6/25/70. 

Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Medals:  Au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
strike  and  furnish  to  the  Stone  Motintaln 
Memorial  Foundation,  without  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  not  more  than  500,000 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  completion 
of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia, 
depicting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy.  Public 
Law  91-254. 

Tribute  to  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  and 
Allied  World  War  II  Victory  in  Europe:  Ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that,  on  tbe 
occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  V^-E  Day. 
and  the  formal  opening  of  the  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley  historical  collection,  appropriate 
ceremonies  be  conducted  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania.  H.  Con.  Res.  207.  P/H 
5/19  69.  PS  2/10/70. 

William  "Bill"  Dannelly  Reservoir: 
Changes  the  name  of  the  Miller  Ferry  lock 
aoid  dam,  Alabama  River,  Alabama,  as  a 
tribute  to  Judge  William  "Bill"  Dannelly, 
for  his  role  In  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Alabama-Coosa  River  Basin. 
S.   528.  P/S  6/22/70. 

NOMINATIONS — ACTION   BT   KOIXCALL  VOTE 

Harry  A.  Blackmun.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States:  Nomination  confirmed 
5/12/70  (94-0). 

George  Harrold  Ccrswell  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:   Nomination  rejected  4/8 '70  (45-51). 

Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  a  term  of  two 
years:  Nomination  conlrmed  6/17/70  (78-2). 

PROCLAMATIONS 

American  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia:  Ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  May  1. 
1970,  be  commemorated  as  a  day  for  an  ap- 
peal for  International  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen  missing 
in  action  In  Southeast  Asia;  that  avenues 
be  sought  to  insure  treatment  of  these  men 
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in  accord  with  the  Oneva  Convention  stand- 
ards; that  every  possible  effort  be  made  to 
secure  their  early  release  from  captivity;  and 
that  the  President  designate  Sunday,  May  3. 
1970  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for  humane 
treatment  and  the  safe  return  of  these  brave 
Americans.  H.  Con.  Res.  582  House  adopted 
4  23  70.  Senate  adopted  4  27/70,  amended. 
House  agreed  to  Senate  amendments  4/28/70. 
Clean  Waters  for  Amencn  Week:  Author- 
izes the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  pro- 
clamation designating  the  first  full  calendar 
week  in  May  of  each  year  as  "Clean  Waters 
for    America    Week."    S.J.    Res.    172.    P  t> 

"  mte^rnational  Clergy  Week-  Authorized 
and  directed  the  President  t^  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  commencing 
February  1.  19V0.  as  ■International  Clergy 
Week    in    the    United    States."    Public    Law 

91    162 

International  Petroleum  Erposition:  Au- 
thorizes and  requeata  the  President  to  Invite 
by  proclamation  or  otherwise  the  States  and 
lorelgn  nations  to  participate  in  the  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
Tulsa  Oklahoma,  from  May  15  through  May 
23  1971,  for  the  purposes  of  exhlblUng  ma- 
chtnerv.  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  prod- 
ucts used  in  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  and  bringing  together 
buyers  and  sellers  for  the  promotion  of  for- 
eiim  and  domestic  trade  and  commerce  for 
such  products.  S.  J.  Res.  127.  P/S  2/17,70. 

Mineral  Industry  Week:  Authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  period  of  February  13- 
19.  1970.  as  "^Uneral  Industry  Week.  Public 
Law  91-195.  ^    __    , 

National  Arbor  Day:  Authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April 
1970  as  "National  Arbor  Day"  and  called 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities.  Public  Law  91-236. 

National  Park  Centennial  Year:  Requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  deslg- 
natmg  1972  as  "National  Park  Centennial 
Year"  and  created  a  special  commission  to 
prepare  and  execute  the  plans  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  world's  first  national 
park,  Yellowstone,  on  March  1.  1872.  H.J. 
Res.  546  Public  Law  91-  . 
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RESOraCE    BUILDUP 

Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  amend- 
ments: Extended  and  expanded  the  program 
ror  the  conservaUon.  development,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  NaUon's  anadromous  fish 
and  the  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes  that  ascend 
streams  to  spawn:  and  authorized  for  the 
program  $6  million,  $7.5  million,  $8.5  million 
and  no  million  for  fiscal  years  1971.  1972. 
1973,  and  1974.  respectively.  Public  Law  91- 

249. 

Arches  National  Park,  Utah:  Establishes 
the  Arches  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  consisting  of  some  73,154  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  now  in  Federal 
ownership,  and  protects,  for  a  limited  period. 
existing  uses  respecting  grazing  and  the 
trailing  and  watering  of  livestock.  S.  532. 
P  S  7  1/70. 

Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  Massachu- 
setts: Authorized  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $17,401,000  to  assure  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  remaining  non-Federal  lands 
needed  to  make  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore a  meaningful  unit  of  the  naUonal  park 
system.  Public  Law  91-252. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  Utah:  Estab- 
lishes the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Utah  and  provides  for  a  total  park 
area  of  230,837  acres.  8.  531.  P'S  7/1 '70. 

Central  and  Western  Pacific  Tuna  Fishery 
Development  Act:  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Institute  a  3-year  program 
for  the  development  of  latent  tuna  resources 
of  the  central  and  western  Pacific  and  au- 
thorizes to  be  appropriated  for  the  period 


July  1  1970,  to  Jime  30.  1973,  the  sum  of  $3 
nuIUon  to  remain  available  unUl  expended. 
S.  3176.  P  So.  22  70. 

Coral  Reefs  Conservation:  Authorizes  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  expend  $4.5  million  until 
June  30  1970  in  cooperation  with  the  ter- 
ritories of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  other  United 
States  territories  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  for  the  conservaUon  of 
their  protective  and  productive  coral  reefs. 
The  bill  Is  designed  to  control  the  devastat- 
ing crown  of  thorns  starfish  which  has  been 
destroying  coral  reefs.  S.  3153.  P  S  4/27/70. 

Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument. 
Idaho  Deslsnated  40,785  acres  of  the  Craters 
of  the  Moon  N.itional  Monument  in  Idaho  as 
part  of  the  naUonal  wilderness  preservation 
system,  pursuant  to  provisions  ^f  ^"^  ^'^^i": 
ness  Act    (Public  Law  88-577).  b.   1732,  P/S 

^  East  Greenacres  Unit.  Rathdrum  Prairie 
Project  Idaho:  Authorized  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  East  Green- 
ace'^  unit  of  the  Rathdrum  Prairie  Reclama- 
tion Project  in  northwest  Idaho,  which  unit 
would  supply  irrigation  water  to  5.230  acres 
and  municipal  and  Industrial  water,  and  pro- 
vide fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  public 
recreation  benefits.  Public  Law  91-286. 

Federal     Water     Pollution     Control     Act 
Amendments:  Amended   the  Peder^  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  declare  a  U.S.  policy 
that  there  should  be  no  oil  discharges  lnt« 
navigable  w;^ters  of  the  U.S.,  ..djolnlng  shore- 
lines or  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone;   to 
authorize    the    President    W    determine    b> 
regulaUon   what   h.xrmful   quantities   of   oil 
cannot  be  discharged   without  violation  of 
the  Act.  and  to  de.slgnate  those  discharges, 
other  than  oil,  which  constitute  dangerous 
suteunces;  to  provide  penalties  for  failure  to 
elve  proper  notification   of  a  knowing  dis- 
charge of  oil  and  violation  of  restrictions: 
to  authorize  the  President  to  act  to  remove 
oil  unless  properly  done  by  the  responsible 
owner  or  operator;  to  provide  f.^r  a  National 
Contlngencv  Plan  for  removal  of  oil;  to  pro- 
vide    in    the    event    a    marine    disaster   has 
created  a  substantial  threat  of  a  pollution 
hazard,  for  removal  of  the  threat;  and,  un- 
less an  act   of  God.  war,  U.S.   government 
negligence  or  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third 
p^ty  be  shown.  llablUty  to  the  U^S.  for  a 
discharge  shall  be  not  to   exceed  $100  per 
gr^  ton  or  $14  million,  whichever  Is  lesser, 
for  a  vessel  and  $8  million  for  an  onshore  or 
offshore   facility,    unless    the    discharge    re- 
sulted from  willful  negligence  or  misconduct, 
when   there  shall   be   full  liability   for  the 
costs    The   Act  also  Includes  provisions  for 
control    of   sewage    from    ve-ssels.    area    acid 
and    other    mine    water    polluOon    control 
demonstrations;     pollution    control    in    the 
Great  Lakes:   training  grants  and  contract* 
with  institutions  for  training  In  water  qual- 
ity   control;    Alaska    village    demonstration 
projects;  cooperation  by  all  federal  agenclea 
in  the  control  of  pollution;   and  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality. 
Public  Law  91-224. 

Fisheries  loan  fund  extension:  Amends  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  fisheries  loan  fimd  an  additional 
10  years,  from  June  30,  1970,  until  June  30^ 
1980.  S.  3102.  P/S  5  6/15/70.  H.R.  14124.  H 

Cal 

Ford's  Theatre  National  Historical  Site-. 
Designated  Ford's  Theatre,  the  Lincoln 
Museum,  and  the  House  Where  Uncoln  Died, 
M  the  Ford's  Theatre  National  Site,  and 
added  to  that  complex  certain  property  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  adjacent  to  the 
Theatre.  Public  Law  91-288. 

Golden  Eagle  program:  Renewed  until  De- 
cember 31.  1971,  the  Golden  Eagle  passport 
program  but  increased  from  $7  to  $10  the 
annual  cost  of  the  permit  allowing  entry 
into  Federally  admimstered  outdoor  recrea- 
tion  areas  and  provided   advance   contract 


authority  to  enable  Federal  agencies  to  ac- 
quire land  for  outdoor  recreation.  S.  2315. 
Public  Law  91-     .  .        , 

Historic  properties;  Extended  the  national 
historic  preservauon  program  established  by 
Congress  In  1966  (Public  Law  89-665)  and 
authorized  approprlaUons  of  $7  million,  $10 
mllUon  and  $15  million  for  fiscal  years  1971. 
1972  and  1973,  respectively;  provided  for  an 
lncre;ise  In  the  size  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation;  authorized  limited 
United  States  participation  In  the  Interna- 
tional Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property, 
and  In  this  connection,  authorized  a  maxi- 
mum appropriation  of  $100,000  In  each  of 
fiscal  years  1971.  1972,  and  1973.  Public  Law 

91-243. 

Homestead  National  Monument,  Nebraska: 
Provides  for  the  addition  of  the  Freeman 
Schcxjl  and  the  1.2  acres  of  land  on  which 
It  Is  situated  to  the  Homestead  National 
Monument  of  America  In  Nebraska.  S  58.  P/S 

4/27/70. 

Hudson   River  Compact  negottations:  Ex- 
tended until  1973  provisions  of  the  act  of 
September  26,  1966,  which  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1969,  with  respect  to  applications 
for  a  license  for  an  activity  which  may  af- 
fect the  resources  of  the  Hudson  Rlverway 
and  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  on 
the  Hudson  River  Compact  by  July  1,  1970. 
and  annually  thereafter.  Public  Law  91-242. 
Lake   Tahoe,  Nevada  and  California:  Au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
a  national  lakeshore  on  Lake  Tahoe  In  the 
States   of   Nevada   and   California  with   the 
objective  of  providing  legislation  to  preserve 
In  perpetuity  the  superb  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  available  In  the  Lake  Tahoe 
area.  S.  2208.  PS  5  13/70. 

Middle  Snake  River:  Suspends  for  8  years 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  accept  applications  or  grant  U- 
censes  or  permits  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act  for  the  construction  of  hydroelectric 
power  projects  on  the  reach  of  the  Middle 
Snake  River  extending  along  the  Idaho-Ore- 
gon and  Idaho- Washington  borders  for  100 
miles  between  the  existing  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  and  the  authorized  Asotin  Dam.  S.  940. 
P/S  5  15/70. 

Missoun  River  Basin:  Authorized  appro- 
priations of  $32  million  for  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972  (Including  $13,838,000  In  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget!  to  continue  the  program  or 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  Investigations 
and  construction  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  Mlssourt  River  Basin  project.  Public 

Law  91-218.  ^    c     ., 

Mount  Baldy.  Pine  Mountain,  and  Syca- 
more Canyon  Wilderness.  Arizona:  Desig- 
nates areas  In  three  national  forest  PrlnU- 
tlve  areas  In  Arizona  as  the  Mount  Baldy  Wil- 
derness, the  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness,  and 
the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness,  as  part  of 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  system, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964.  S.  710. 
p/S  6/12/70.  ^  . 

Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Compact  amend- 
ments: Granted  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  Congress  to  amendments  to  the  Pacific 
marine  fisheries  compact  as  follows:  by 
recognizing  the  adherence  of  the  States  or 
Idaho  and  Alaska  to  the  compact  In  addition 
to  the  three  original  member  Statee  (Cali- 
fornia Oregon,  and  Washington);  modifying 
the  reference  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  ad- 
ditional wording  "and  adjacent  waters  m 
recognition  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska's  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Bering  Sea;  and  providing  a 
more  equitable  way  of  apportioning  costs  of 
the  activities  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Flaherlee 
Commission.  H.R.  13407.  Public  Law  91-     . 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  California: 
Authorized  the  appropriations  of  an  addi- 
tional $38,365,000  to  assure  the  acquisition  ol 
all  remaining  non-Federal  lands  needed  to 
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make  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  a 
meaningful  unit  of  the  national  park  system. 
PubUc  Law  91-223. 

Public  ownership  of  lands  in  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects:  Clarified  the  acreage  lim- 
itation provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  with  respect  to  lands  owned  by  a  State 
or  local  government  entity  or  subdivision. 
S.  2062.  Public  Law  91-  . 

River  basin  plans  and  civil  works:  Author- 
ized additional  appropriations  of  $810  million 
to  cover  a  period  of  two  years  ending  calen- 
dar year  1971  for  certain  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  previously  approved  by  Congress 
for  flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Public  Law  91-282 

Riverton  extension  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Wyoming:  Consolidates 
the  Riverton  reclamation  project,  presently 
In  operation,  and  the  lands  of  the  former 
Riverton  extension  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  Project  now  In  Federal  ownership 
within  a  single  authorized  unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  Project  to  provide  a  new 
repayment  plan  for  the  entire  unit  including 
necessary  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of 
existing  facilities,  wrlte-otT  of  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  development  of  lands  found  to 
be  nonproductive,  and  provision  of  repay- 
ment assistance  from  power  revenues  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  Project.  S.  434.  PS 
4/27/70. 

Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Oregon:  Au- 
thorized the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue 
River  Basin  reclamation  project  In  Josephine 
County.  Oregon,  which  division  Is  a  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  resource  development 
serving  irrigation  water  to  more  than  9.000 
acres,  for  public  outdoor  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  area  redevelopment, 
and  flood  control.  Public  Law  91-270. 

Saline  water  conversion  program:  Author- 
ized an  appropriation  of  $28,873,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  to  continue  the  desalting  re- 
search program  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Public  Law  91- 
221. 

Toiyabe  National  Forest,  Nevada:  Extends 
the  boundaries  of  the  Toiyabe  national  for- 
est to  Include  12.920  acres  along  the  Nevada 
side  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  aid  in  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  various  resources  of 
the  area.  Including  the  protection.  Improve- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  the  watershed, 
wildlife,  recreation,  and  natural  environ- 
ment values  of  the  lands  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin,  and  to  promote  the  management  and 
protection  of  these  lands  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 
S.  3279  P/S  4/27/70. 

Touchet-Walla  Walla  project,  Oregon- 
Washington:  Authorized  $22,774,000  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Touchet 
division  of  the  Walla  Walla  reclamation  proj- 
ect In  southeastern  Washington  which  will 
supply  Irrigation  water  to  approximately 
9,960  acres  of  land.  S.  743.  Public  Law  91-  . 

Wichita  Mountain  Wilderness,  Oklahoma; 
Places  8,900  acres  of  the  59.000  acres  Wich- 
ita Mountains  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Oklahoma  within  the  National  W^Uderness 
Preservation  System,  Including  the  5,000 
acre  Charons  Garden  Unit  and  the  3.900 
acre  North  Mountain  Unit.  S.  3222.  P/S  4  27/ 
70. 

Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District.  Arizona: 
Amends  Public  Law  394,  84th  Congress,  to 
authorize  for  the  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, Gila  Project,  Arizona,  "irrigation 
works  and  facilities"  to  be  constructed  in 
addition  to  drainage  facilities  and  to  author- 
ize the  existing  repayment  contract  to  be 
amended  accordingly. "s.  2882.  PS  3   18  70. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps:  EstabllBhed  a 
pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram for  young  men  and  women,  14-18 
years  of  age,  who  would  pyartlclpate  In  sum- 
mer work  and  educational  projects  In  our 
national  parks,  forests,  recreation  areas, 
wildlife  refuges  and  other  public  lands  ad- 


ministered by  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  for  periods  up  to  90  days. 
S.  1076.  PS  6/26/69.  P/H  an^ended  6/15/70. 

SPACE 

NASA  authorization,  1971:  Authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $3,410,878,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  ($2,693,100,000  for  research 
and  development,  $34,478,000  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  $683,300,000  for  re- 
search and  program  management ) .  Public 
Law  91-303. 

TAXATION 

Discriminatory  State  taxation  of  interstate 
carriers:  Eliminates  the  long-standing  bur- 
den on  interstate  commerce  resulting  from 
discriminatory  State  and  local  taxation  of 
common  and  contract  carrier  transportation 
property  by  (a)  amending  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  declare  unlawful,  as  an 
unreasonable  and  unjust  discrimination 
against  and  an  undue  burden  upon  Inter- 
state commerce,  a  State  or  local  tax  rate, 
assessment,  or  collection  upon  the  trans- 
portation property  of  a  common  or  con- 
tract carrier  at  a  higher  level  than  upon 
property  In  the  same  taxing  district,  and 
(b)  procedurally,  by  providing  a  remedy  In 
the  Federal  courts  for  common  and  con- 
tract carriers  against  the  collection  of  the 
excessive  portion  of  any  tax  based  upon 
such  unlawful  assessment  or  rate.  S.  2289. 
PS  1/30/70. 

DUTT    SUSPENSIONS 

Copper:  Continued  from  July  1,  1970 
through  June  30.  1972,  the  present  suspen- 
sion of  duties  applicable  to  unwrought  cop- 
per (except  nickel  silver),  copper  waste  and 
scrap,  and  copper  articles  Imported  to  be 
used  In  remanufacture  by  melting;  and  con- 
tinued the  suspension  of  the  additional  dut- 
ies applicable  to  the  copper  content  of  cer- 
tain copper-bearing  ores  and  materials  for 
the  same  period.  Public  Law  91-298 

L-Dopa:  Amended  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  by  adding  a  new  Item 
to  suspend  for  a  period  of  2  years  the  duty 
on  L-Dopa,  a  new  drug  used  In  the  treat- 
ment of  Parkinsonism.  H.R.  8512.  Public  Law 
91-     . 

Manganese  ore:  Continued  until  June  30, 
1973,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
manganese  ore.  H.R.  14720.  Public  Law 
91-     . 

Employment  security  amendments:  Ex- 
tends coverage  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  to  an  additional  4.4  mil- 
lion Jobs,  Including  workers  affected  by  a 
modified  definition  of  "employee,"  certain 
agricultural  employees,  certain  employees  of 
non-profit  organizations  and  State  or  county 
hospitals  and  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
Ing,  and  United  States  citizens  employed  out- 
side the  U.S.  by  an  American  employer;  es- 
tablishes a  permanent  program  of  extended 
benefits  for  people  who  exhaust  their  regular 
State  benefits  during  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment; provides  the  States  with  a  proce- 
dure for  obtaining  Judicial  review  of  certain 
adverse  determinations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  Improves  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram: provides  certain  limited  requirements 
for  State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  program;  allows  States  until 
January  1,  1972,  to  meet  the  new  require- 
ments; and  makes  other  changes  to 
strengthen  the  Federal-State  unemployment 
compensation  system.  H.R.  14705.  P/H  11/13/ 
69.  P/S  amended  4/7/70.  Conference  report 
filed  5/5  70. 

U.S.S.  "Pueblo"  crew — taxes:  Provided  that, 
for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  members  of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
"Pueblo"  who  were  Illegally  detained  during 
1968  by  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of 
Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  in  a  com- 
bat zone  and  will  receive  an  exclusion  from 
Income  tax  for  their  pay  for  service  m  the 
Armed  Forces;   waived  unpaid  Income  taxes 


and  Federal  death  taxes  for  the  member  of 
the  crew  killed  during  this  f>erlod;  and  ex- 
tended the  time  for  filling  tax  returns,  pay- 
ing taxes,  etc.  for  all  personnel  on  the  ship. 
Public  Law  91-235. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    COMMERCE 

Accessibility  of  public  facilities  to  physi- 
cally handicapped:  Provided  that  buildings 
and  structures  which  must  be  used  by  the 
general  public  such  as  subway  stations  and 
surface  stations  constructed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Acts  of  1960  and  1965,  or  title  III  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regu- 
lation Compact,  be  so  designed  and  con- 
structed as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped.   Public  Law  91-205. 

Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act:  Pro- 
vided for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  systems:  re- 
pealed the  Federal  Airport  Act:  required  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  formulate 
and  recommend  to  Congress  within  one  year 
a  national  transportation  policy:  established 
a  Presidential  Aviation  Advisory  Commission; 
authorized  expenditures  of  $75  million  for 
planning  grants,  at  $15  million  each  year; 
$250  million  for  air  carrier  and  reliever  air- 
port development  for  each  of  5  fiscal  years 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $30  million 
for  non-air  carrier  airport  development  for 
each  of  such  fiscal  years,  and  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  contract  authority  up  to 
$840  million  for  5  fiscal  years,  with  each  ob- 
ligation of  $280  million  restricted  to  3  years, 
and  $250  million  for  air  navigation  facilities 
for  each  of  5  fiscal  years:  Imposed  new  or 
increased  user  taxes  as  follows:  7  cents  a 
gallon  tax  on  gasoline  and  other  fuels  used 
In  non-commercial  aviation;  8  percent  on 
gross  amounts  of  domestic  airline  passenger 
fares;  5  percent  tax  on  air  freight  waybills;  $3 
tax  per  person  using  international  travel 
facilities:  and  annual  civil  aircraft  user  tax, 
plus  an  additional  poundage  tax  In  the  case 
of  certain  aircraft.  Revenues  from  the  avia- 
tion user  taxes  are  to  be  placed  In  a  new  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  F^ind  similar  In  na- 
ture to  the  existing  Highway  Ttust  Fund. 
Public  Law  91-258. 

Cruise  ship  regulations:  Amended  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  eliminate  certain  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  unnecessarily  restrict  cruise  op- 
erations of  subsidized  American-flag  passen- 
ger vessels,  to  enable  these  vessels  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  with  foreign-flag  pas- 
senger vessels,  and  to  vest  permissive  au- 
thority In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  available  regularly  scheduled  vessel 
passenger  service  to  the  public,  including 
service  In  some  areas  which  now  have  none. 
Public  Law  91-250. 

Federal  Low-emission  Vehicle  Procure- 
ment Act:  Channels  and  augments  the  motor 
vehicle  procurement  ex)f)endltures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  such  a  way  as  to  stimu- 
late the  development,  production  and  distri- 
bution of  motor  vehicle  propulsion  systems 
which  emit  few  or  no  pollutants;  seeks  to 
achieve  this  stimulation  by  requiring  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  available 
low-emlsslon  vehicles  In  lieu  of  other  ve- 
hicles, thereby  creating  a  guaranteed  market 
which  additionally  provides  controlled  con- 
ditions for  field  testing  of  new  concepts  In 
automotive  propulsion;  authorizes  annua] 
appropriations  of  $50  million  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  S.  3072.  PS  3  '26/70. 

Fishing  fleet  improvement:  Extended  and 
broadened  the  construction  assistance  pro- 
gram under  the  United  States  Fishing  Fleet 
Improvement  Act  to  Include  reconditioning. 
conversion,  and  remodeling:  increased  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  from  $10 
million  annually  to  $20  million  for  fiscal 
years  1970.  1971,  and  1972;  provided  for  a 
class  differential  rather  than  the  present  in- 
dividual determination,  and  eliminated  sev- 
eral time-consuming  provisions  resulting  In 
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savings   of    time    and    administrative    costs. 
PubllclAW  91-279. 

International  Travel  Act  anendment: 
Amends  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961 
la  order  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments 
by  further  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
State*:  provides  Federal  grants  to  assist 
States,  cities,  and  regional  groupln,^s  of  States 
m  attracting  foreign  visitors,  and  sets  the 
Federal  share  of  cost  of  any  relevant  pro- 
gram at  75  percent  of  Its  cost:  establishes  In 
the  Commerce  Department  a  United  States 
Travel  Service  to  be  headed  by  an  Asflst- 
aat  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tourism  (to 
replace  the  present  Travel  Service  headed  by 
a  Director);  creates  a  National  Tourism  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  rega-dlng  travel  needs  and  p>o!lcles: 
and  authorizes  approprlatlorL^  cf  $10  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1971,  1972  and  1973. 
S  1289.  P  S3  26  70.  H.R.  14685.  P'H  5  14  70; 
P  S  amended   5  21  70.  In  conference. 

.Varifi-ne  authorization,  1971:  Authorized 
the  apprrpriatlon  of  $429,420,000  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
($199,500,000  for  acquisition,  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  ver^els,  and  construction— 
differential  subsidy  and  cost  of  naf^lonal  de- 
feme  features  Incident  to  the  construction, 
re  construction  or  reconditioning  of  ships; 
S193  million  for  payment  of  obUgatlons  In- 
curred for  shipping  operation  subsidies; 
519  million  for  research  and  development  ex- 
penses: $4,675,000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses; 
S5  8  m:!l;cn  for  operation  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  King's  Point.  New  York; 
$2,445,000  for  financial  assistance  to  State 
marine  schools:  and  $4  million  for  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  nuclear  ship  "Sa- 
vannah"!. Public  Law  91-247. 

Sational  Tra^c  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  amendments :  Authorized  appropriations 
of  823  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $40 
mi'.llon  for  each  cf  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972:  broadened  the  definition  of  "motor 
vehicle  equipment"  to  Include  related  auto- 
motive safety  devices  used  exclusively  to 
safeguard  motor  vehicles  and  jjassengers,  and 
ether  highway  users  from  risk  of  accident, 
liijury  or  death;  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  obtain  Information  re- 
lating to  agricultural  tractor  safety  and 
rep?rt  findings  and  recommendations  there- 
on to  Congress:  and  amended  the  act  In  sev- 
eral other  respects.  Public  Law  91-265. 

Political  hroadcasting:  Amends  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  aa 
amended,  to  repeal  the  equal-time  broad- 
casting requirement  relative  to  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates;  limits  the 
ciiarges  for  use  of  broadcasting  stations  by 
candidates  for  public  office  to  no  more  than 
the  station's  lowest  unit  charge  for  the 
same  amount  of  time:  and  places  a  coiling 
of  $20,000  on  the  amount  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office,  or  others  on  their  be- 
half, may  spend  on  electronic  media  in  a 
general  election.  S.  3637.  PS  4/15  70. 

Public  Broadcasting  Financing  Act  of  1970: 
Amends  the  CcmmunlcatlonB  Act  of  1934  to 
authorize  annual  appropriations  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1971.  1972  and  1973  for  the  continued  financ- 
ing of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, and  to  direct  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  prescribe  regulations 
for  broadcast  stations  receiving  assistance 
under  Title  11  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act.  S.  3558.  P  S  5   19/70.  H.R.  17982.  H.  Cal. 

Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970:  Estab- 
lishes a  National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation 
to  provide  for  the  operation  of  p>assenger 
trains,  to  commence  service  on  March  1,  1971, 
and  authorizes  for  fiscal  year  1971  appropri- 
ations of  $40  million  to  the  corporation,  as 
well  as  guarantee  of  $60  million  In  20-year 
loans  to  the  corporation  to  finance  the  up- 
grading of  ro€Ulbeds  and  the  purchase  and  re- 


habilitation of  rolling  sttck  and  for  other 
corporate  purposes.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $75  million  for  loans  or 
loan  guarantee;  to  provide  emergency  flnnn- 
c!al  assistance  for  railriads  operating  pas- 
senger service.  S.  3706.  P/S  5,'6/70. 

Railroad  Safety  Act  and  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Control  Act:  Designed 
to  promote  safety  in  all  areas  of  railroad 
operation,  to  reduce  railroad  related  accl- 
deaus.  and  to  reduce  death  and  Injuries  to 
persons  and  to  reduce  damage  to  property 
caused  by  acciden's  m'.  olvlng  any  carrier 
of  haaardoui  materials.  S.  1933.  P/S  12/19/ 
69.  P  H  amended  6  15  7C 

Shipper's  recovery  of  a  reasonable  at- 
torneys fee:  Puts  the  shipping  pub'ic.  e.-pe- 
cially  small  shippers,  householders,  and 
travelers  in  a  more  equal  bargaining  posi- 
tion with  carriers  in  settlement  negotia- 
tions for  recovery  of  damages  sustained  in  the 
transportAtlon  of  property  by  permitting  a 
successful  p'.ainM.T  to  recover  his  attorney's 
fees  If  he  allowed  the  carrier  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  settle  the  claim.  S.  1653. 
P  S  1  26  70. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act:  Provides  a  Federal  commitment  for  $10 
billion  in  funds  over  a  period  of  12  years  for 
urban  mass  transportation  programs;  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
incur  contractusil  obligations  up  to  $3.1  bil- 
lion for  all  authorized  programs  under  the 
amended  1964  act,  restricting  disbursement 
by  limitations  from  a  maximum  of  $80  mil- 
lion prior  to  July  1.  1971.  which  Is  increased 
by  specified  limitations  for  subsequent  years 
reaching  a  maximum  of  $1.86  billion  on 
July  1,  1975,  and  $3.1  billion  thereafter,  with 
further  authorization  requests,  and  recom- 
mendations for  adjustment  In  the  schedule 
of  Uquidatlng  appropriations,  to  be  submit- 
ted by  the  Secretary  at  2-year  inten-als 
before  July  1.  1972  through  1982.  Changes  use 
of  the  discretionary  fund  from  $12.5  million 
to  1.5  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
funds  authorized  to  be  obligated,  except  that 
an  additional  6  percent  may  be  used  if  it 
shall  not  prejudice  or  delay  pending  proj- 
ects of  other  States,  but  In  such  case  no 
State  shall  receive  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  grant  funds  made  available  by  the  ex- 
ception, and  authorizes  a  new  program  of 
1-year  loans  to  States  and  local  public 
bodies,  and  agencies  thereof,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  needed  and  used  for  urban  mass 
transportation  purposes  within  a  reasonable 
period.  S.  3154.  PS  2/3,70.  H.R.  18185.  H. 
Cal. 

VmiRANS 

Definition  of  "child"  for  veterans'  bene- 
fit purposes:  Revised  the  definition  of 
■child"  for  veterans'  benefit  purposes  to  rec- 
ognize an  adopted  child  as  a  dependent 
from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  an  interlocutory 
decree.  Public  Law  91-262. 

Group  life  insurance:  Increased  from  $10.- 
000  to  $15,000  the  amount  of  servicemen's 
group  life  instirance  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  Public  Law  91-291. 

Medical  benefits  for  older  veterans:  Pro- 
vides that  a  veteran  who  is  in  receipt  of  a 
Veterans'  Administration  pension  would  no 
longer  be  reqtiired  to  sign  under  oath  a  state- 
ment of  Inability  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  hospital  or  domiciliary  care  in  or- 
der to  gain  admission  to  a  VA  hospital  for  a 
non-service-connected  disability.  HJR.  693. 
P'H  6/2  69.  P/8  amended  10/21/69.  House 
agreed  to  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment 6/4/70. 

Recoupment  of  disability  severance  pay: 
Liberalized  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affalxv  Is  required 
to  effect  recoupment  from  disability  oom- 
peitsatlon  otherwise  payable  to  certain  dis- 
abled veterans.  Public  Law  91-241. 

Specialized    medical    resouroet:    Provides 


greater  flexibility  In  the  Veiterans  Admin- 
istration hospital  and  medical  care  program 
by  providing  the  Administrator  with  greater 
administrative  discretion  in  the  appointment 
of  nurses,  in  the  internship  and  residency 
program,  and  in  the  appointment  of  dentists 
of  high  academic  and  research  standing  on 
a  temporary  full-time  or  part-time  basis. 
H.R.  9634.  P/H  6/2/69.  P/8  amended  10/ 
21/69.  House  agreed  to  Senate  amendments 
with  amendments  5/4/70. 

Veterans'  Administration  Regional  Office 
in  the  Philippines:  Extends  for  4  years,  until 
July  3,  1974,  the  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
regional  office  in  the  Philippines.  H.R.  16739. 
Public  Law  91- 

Veterans"  disability  compensation  increase: 
Increases  the  compensation  payments  to 
totally  disabled  veterans  whose  disability  Is 
service  connected  from  $400  to  $450  per 
month;  increases  by  11  percent  the  compen- 
sation payments  to  other  veterans  with  serv- 
ice connected  disabilities;  increases  by  11 
percent  the  allowances  to  dependents  of  dis- 
abled veterans  whose  disability  Is  rated  at  50 
percent  or  higher;  establishes  a  presumption 
that  a  disability  suffered  by  a  former  pris- 
oner of  war  from  dietary  deficiencies,  forced 
labor,  or  inhumane  treatment  is  service  con- 
nected if  the  disability  Is  related  to  malnu- 
trition, or  if  the  veteran  became  psychotic 
within  2  years  of  separation  from  military 
service.  S.  3348.  P/S  4 '27/70.  PH  amended 
6/15/70. 

Veterans  Education  and  Training  Amend- 
ments Act:  Increased  by  34.6  percent  the 
basic  "GI  bill"  monthly  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  rates  for  veterans,  and  the 
allowances  for  farm  training  and  apprentice- 
ship programs;  increased  by  22.7  percent  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  subsist- 
ence allowance  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans;  established  a  predlscharge 
educational  program  to  assist  servicemen  In 
preparing  for  future  education  while  still  on 
active  duty;  and  expanded  the  veterans'  out- 
reach service  program  covering  the  Veterans' 
Administration  counseling  services  to  ad- 
vise veterans  of  their  entitlements  and  assist 
them  in  gaining  employment.  Public  Law 
91-219. 

WELFARE 

Social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits:  Extends  for  4  months  the  period 
for  States  to  assure  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
social  security  beneficiaries  who  also  receive 
welfare  and  increase  of  at  least  $4  in  their 
combined  Income  from  social  security  and 
welfare,  and  accords  similar  treatment  to  in- 
creases in  railroad  retirement  benefits  whicb 
may  become  law  In  1971.  H.R.  14720.  P/H 
5  19  70.  PS  amended  6 '19  70. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  991.  H.R.  17923,  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  17923) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
and   for   other   purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin  my  formal  statement  I  call  atten- 
tion to  one  fact  I  want  every  Senator  to 
know  about.  When  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  marked  up  this  bill 
we  had  been  informed  that  the  supple- 
mental budget  request  was  in  the  course 
of  preparation  to  enlarge  the  school 
lunch  program  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
new  bill,  which  Senators  will  remember 
was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President 
a  brief  time  ago. 

The  full  committee  gave  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  and  me.  authority 
to  submit  the  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  if  it 
was  received  prior  to  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  It  was  received  on  July  1, 
1970. 

Senators  will  find  printed  at  page 
23003  of  yesterday's  Record  a  fuU  de- 
scription of  this  item,  including  a  copy 
of  the  supplemental  budget  request  and 
a  copy  of  the  seven  different  amendments 
required  to  accomplish  the  request  in  full. 

I  wanted  to  explain  this  so  that  Sena- 
tors who  may  be  concerned  about  this 
request,  which  increases  by  $216  million- 
plus  the  new  school  lunch  program,  will 
have  a  chance  to  advise  themselves  fully 
before  we  bring  up  this  matter.  I  would 
assume  we  would  not  bring  it  up  until 
the  close  of  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
general,  if  that  is  agreeable  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  give  notice  to 
that  effect.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
these  items  are  described  in  full  in  yes- 
terday's Record  begirming  at  page 
23003. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  under  con- 
sideration H.R.  17923,  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies.  Appropria- 
tions in  the  pending  bUl  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  total  $7,703,256,100,  an 
increase  of  $253,067,950  over  the  House 
bill,  an  increase  of  $171,480,600  over  the 
budget  estimates,  and  $333,842,050  under 
the  regular  1970  Appropriation  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report, 
91-987,  provides  a  complete  explanation 
by  each  appropriation  item  in  the  bill — 


including  changes  in  projects  and  activi- 
ties thereunder — with  comparisons  show- 
ing amounts  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee in  relation  to  the  budget  esti- 
mates, the  House  bill,  and  the  prior 
year's  annual  Appropriation  Act.  The 
report  is  quite  detailed  and,  therefore, 
in  my  statement  I  shall  deal  only  with 
some  of  the  activities  which  I  believe  are 
of  current  substantial  interest  to  Mem- 
ben-  of  the  Senate,  after  which  I  will,  of 
course,  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  and 
all  questions  Senators  may  have  on  any 
items  in  the  bill. 

I  should  say  at  this  time  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hrusk.\),  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  who  is  also  in  the 
Chamber,  is  available  to  respond  to  any 
questions  which  may  be  addressed  to 
him.  I  am  glad  he  is  here.  He  has  been  of 
great  help  in  the  handling  of  the  bill, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  this  entire 
rather  large  and  complicated  bill. 

RESEARCH    AND    EX-raNSION    PSOGRAMS 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  a  total  of 
$261,715,950  for  research,  plant  and 
animal  disease  and  pest  control  pro- 
grams and  the  foreign  currency  research 
program  carried  out  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  The  total  available  for 
the  subitem  "research"  is  $172,346,200,  a 
net  increase  of  $25,544,000  over  the  an- 
nual Appropriation  Act  for  1970;  $15,- 
909,000  over  the  budget  estimates  for  fis- 
cal 1971;  and  $11,203,000  over  the  House 
bill. 

Several  increases  are  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  the  staffing  of  new 
laboratories  which  have  been  completed 
or  enlarged  in  recent  years  but  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  did  not  propose  any  addi- 
tional staffing  for  fiscal  1971.  The  com- 
mittee is  cognizant  of  the  expenditure 
limitations  and  the  personnel  ceilings 
imder  which  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  must  operate,  but  believes 
that  the  staffing  of  important  research 
laboratories  dealing  with  the  various  Im- 
portant research  missions  must  be 
promptly  undertaken  in  spite  of  budget- 
ary limitations.  The  House  bill  provides 
increases  of  $4,042,000  over  the  estimates 
for  these  several  research  facilities  and 
the  Senate  has  recommended  increases 
over  the  House  amount  of  $10,468,000. 
The  amounts  recommended  provide  for 
partial  staffing  and  it  is  expected  that 
future  budgets  will  propose  full  funding 
for  these  facilities. 

I  carmot  overstate  the  importance  of 
thi;  item.  The  committee  was  very  dis- 
tressed that  a  group  of  very  fine  labora- 
toiT  facilities  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  provided  for  as  long  as  5  years 
ago.  some  of  which  were  completed  2 
years  ago,  have  not  been  staffed.  We  are 
particularly  concerned  that  this  is  true 
with  reference  to  six  laboratories  dealing 
with  the  pesticides  research  program. 
These  laboratories  are  extremely  impor- 
tant as  we  approach  a  solution  to  the  pol- 
lution problem  in  which  the  whole  Na- 
tion is  vitally  interested. 

The  committee  reoommendatioDfi  to 
the  Senate,  in  dealing  with  the  staffing 
and  operation  of  the  pesticides  labora- 


tories which  were  authorized  in  the  Ap- 
propriation Acts  for  fiscal  years  1965  and 
1966,  as  a  part  of  the  budget  recommen- 
dations for  those  years,  provide  for  full 
staffing.  These  facilities  are  more  ur- 
gently needed  today  than  at  the  time  of 
their  authorization — yet,  the  budget  as 
submitted  to  the  Congress  contained  no 
increase  over  the  small  amounts  provided 
for  fiscal  1970  for  the  six  laboratories 
which  have  been  completed  pursuant  to 
the  budget  amendment  in  fiscal  1965,  for 
the  "pesticides  packsige,"  which  was 
transmitted  directly  to  the  Senate  in 
Senate  Document  No.  85. 

In  other  words,  the  work  toward  this 
program  befean  under  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  then -President  and  at  the 
insistent  urging  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  that  time. 

The  program  embodied  in  Senate  Doc- 
ument 85  amended  the  budget  by  an  in- 
crease of  $29  milhon.  All  of  the  amoimts 
for  the  agencies  concerned  were  approved 
by  the  Congress  except  for  a  small 
amount  for  the  Forest  Service  which  is 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  for  which  appropriations  were 
handled  with  that  am.endment  to  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearing  record 
shows  the  urgent  need  for  moving  ahead 
very  expeditiously  in  the  staffing  and  op- 
eration of  these  new  pesticides  facilities. 
The  hearing  record  also  shows  the  sev- 
eral actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  pesticides  area  to  cur- 
tail or  to  eliminate  the  use  of  persistent 
and  harmful  chemicals.  These  new  facil- 
ities will  enable  the  Department  to  ac- 
celerate its  research  mission  in  the  six 
new  specialized  laboratories  which  are 
concerned  with  pesticides. 

The  nature  of  the  research  program 
varies  by  laboratory  from  research  on 
biological  methods  to  control  Insects  at 
the  Gainesville,  Fla.,  facility,  to  toxlco- 
logical  methods  on  livestock  at  College 
Station,  Tex.,  to  alternative  and  less  per- 
sistent and  harmful  chemical  methods  at 
the  facility  at  Stoneville.  Miss.,  and  in 
other  laboratories  there  are  also  treated 
different  aspects  of  this  problem.  The 
committee  has,  therefore,  recommended 
an  appropriations  of  $7,921,400  for  these 
facilities  and  has  made  provision  in  the 
bill  for  them  to  achieve  full  staffing  dur- 
ing fiscal  1972. 

The  committee  felt  it  would  be  derelict 
in  its  obligation  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Goverrunent,  which  has  proclaimed  its 
great  interest  in  dealing  with  the  pollu- 
tion problem  and  the  insecticide  prob- 
lem, if  it  did  not  provide  for  full  activity 
in  these  new  and  ver>'  expensive  and 
very  fine  laboratories,  which  are  pre- 
pared to  proceed  with  their  work  if  only 
they  were  staffed. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  general 
interest  in  the  pesticides  field,  and  the 
staffing  of  other  laboratories  to  which 
I  have  referred,  I  request  that  page  8  of 
the  committee  report,  entitled  "Staffing 
of  New  Research  Laboratories,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Items 


1970  tunds  avail- 
able (including 
increased  pay 
costs)  and 
1971  estimate 

(1) 


Increases.  1971 


House  bill 
(2) 


Department 
proposal 

<2a) 


Amendment 
requested 

(3) 


Senate 

committee 
recom- 
mendations 

(<) 


Senate  committee  (plus  or  minus) 


Estimate. 
1971 


House  bill,     Appropriation, 
1971  1970 


1)  Cotton  cost  ot  production  laboratories; 

Ptroenii  Ariz..  

Sloneville  Miss 

College  SUtioi.  Tex 


$386,700 
132.  200 
153, 100 


-i-J155,000  -J165.000 

-110  000  -110  000 

+no'ooo  -110.000 


SubtoUl. 


672,000 


4-385,000 


-385,  000 


J786, 700 
382,  200 
435, 100 

1,622.000 


-^$400,000 
+  250  000 
-  300,  000 

-i-950,  000 


-$235,  0"n 

^  140,  ;joo 

+ 190,  UOO 
+  565.000 


(2)  Pesticides  laboratories;      

Gainesville  Fla.(inse:tattractants) 

Savannah.  Ga.  (insect  control).   

Stoneville.  Miss,  (pesticides) . .  - 

Stoneville.  Miss,  (weed  research) 

Durant.  Olila.  (water  pollution) 

College  Station,  Tex.  (livestock  insects). 


365.000 
504, 300 
209, 800 
141,900 
150, 800 
178.600 


-f  550. 000 
+  220,000 
+330.  000 
+  440,000 
+220.  000 
+550,  OOO 


+550.  COG  . 
+200.  000 
+330,  000 
+440, 000 
+  220.000 
+550,000 


-20,  000 


1,835.000 
704.300 

1.129.800 

1.256.900 
590,  800 

2,403.600 


+  1,471,000 

-200.000 
-  920.  000 

+  1.115.  0C3 
-440,  000 

+  2.225.000 


+921.000 

-  20.  000 

+590,  000 

-675,000 

+  220.000 

+  1,675.000 


Subtotal . 


1.550,400     +2,310,000     +2.290,000 


-20,000         7,921,500      *6, 371, 000      +4.061,000 


-$400,000 
-250.000 
-300.000 

-950,  000 


+  1.471,000 

-  200  000 

-  920  000 
+  1,115,000 

+  440.  OOU 
+2.225.000 

^6,371.000 


(3)  Other  research  laboratories: 

Georgetown  Del.  (poultry) 

Byron  Ga.  (Iruit  and  outcrops).. 
Dawson.  Ga.  (peanut  marketing).. 

Baton  Rouge.  La.  (beelstock) 

Oxford.  Miss,  (sedimentation) 

Miles  City.  Mont,  (range). 

Grand  Forks  N.  Dak.  (nutrition).. 
Pendleton,  Greg,  (soil  and  water). 

University  Park.  Pa.  (pasture) 

Madison.  Wis.  (barley) 

Madison.  Wis.-' --- 


53.800 
617.200 
361. 800 


169,800 
78,  500 
96. 100 

■pd.Mo' 

82.000 


+55.000  .... 

+  55.000  .... 

+  55,000  .... 
+  100,000  .... 
+  165.000  .... 

+55,  000 
+275,000 

+55, 000 
+  110,000 

+  55,000 

+42,000 


Subtotal . 


(4)  Utilization  research  laboratories: 

Albany  Cal.L 

Athens  Ga 

Peoria.  Ill 

New  Orelans.  La 

Wyndmoor.  Pa 

SubtoUl 

Adjustment  lor  delays  in  staffing 


507.900 
1.407.400 
482.  700 
485,400 
377.500 


+  165,000 
-465,000 
+365.  000 
+ 165.  000 
+  165,000 


-55  000  253,800  +200,000         +145,000  +200,000 

-55  000  672,000            .55.000    +55.000 

-55  000  416.800            +55.000. +55.000 

-100  000  100.000          -100.000 +100,000 

-165  000  165,000  -165.000...  -16b,  000 

-55.000  224,800            -55,000 +55,000 

+275'066'  428.500  +350.000           +75,000  +350,000 

-55,'000  151.100            -55,000 +55,000 

-110,000  110.000          -110,000  +110,000 

■■".' -55,000  225,900           +55.000  +55.000 

'.'"".'".'.          -42,000  124.000            -42.000 +42.000 

+  1.242,000         +220.000  +1,242,000 

-165  000  672.900          -165.000... -165.000 

-465  000  2,452.400  +1.045,000          +580,000  +1.045.000 

-365.000  847.700          -365.000  -365.000 

-165,000  650,400          -165,000  -165,000 

-165,000  552,500          +165,000 +165.000 


1.630,100     +1.022.000        +275,000         -747,000        2,872,100 


3,270.900 


+  1,325,000  .. 
-1.000,000  .. 


-1,325,000 
+  1.000.000 


5,175,900      +1.905.000 


+  580.000 
+  1,000,000 


-1.905,000 


ToUL 


7.123.400      +4,042.000      +2.565,000      -1.477.000       17,591,400    +10.468,000      +6.426.000      +10,468,000 


,  .     „   .       ,    ....  ,„r,.a«.«  ping  the  oat  quality  laboratory.  »nd  (2)  increasing  cooperative  research  eflorts  to  improve  oat 

f  ;  |;^^"fsrno'r'sTffi  ^3  re^'en  ^om  iSsOA  lat>orator,  I,  would  be  used  lo,  cooperative    quality, 
worl  (in  oaiqJaT,^  research  at  the  University  ol  Wisconsin.  These  lunds  would  allow  (I)  equip- 


KESEAaCH  OBJECTIVES  OF  PESTICIDES  LABORATORY 
rACILITIES 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
offer  for  the  record  a  brief  descripUon 
of  the  specific  research  programs  that  w-ill 
be  undertaken  in  the  pesticides  labora- 
tories for  which  funds  are  provided  in 
the  pending  bill.  This  statement  of  re- 
search objectives  was  supphed  to  the 
committee  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  I  think.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  a  number  of  years  since 
the  hearings  which  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  these  facilities,  that  it  is 
timelv  that  a  current  description  of  the 
research  pro^rrams  to  be  undertaken  at 
these  facilities  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  at- 
tached summary  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1  Florida.  Gainesville  {Research  on  insect 
attractants,'  behavior,  and  basic  biology,  and 
environmental  research  on  stored-products 
insects.  _    ._, 

The  new  laboratory  at  Gainesville.  Florida 
was  completed  In  February  of  1969.  This 
laboratory  provides  facilities  for  the  follow- 
ing research: 

Insect  attractants.  Research  on  Insect  at- 
tractants.  as  well  as  Insect  behavior,  and 
basic  biology,  to  develop  nonchemlcal  meth- 
ods for  control  of  our  major  pest  species  of 
Insects.  Nonchemlcal  methods  would  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  amounts  of  InsecUcldes  used 
by  farmers  for  Insect  control  and  reduce 
pesticide  residues  that  pollute  o\ir  air,  water, 
soil  and  food.  Research  has  shown  that  at- 
tractants are  a  promising  approach  to  de- 


velopment of  nonchemlcal  methods  of  in- 
sect control,  A  number  of  Insect  attractants 
have  been  Isolated  and  tested  under  field  as 
well  as  laboratory  conditions.  One  of  these 
methyl  eugenol  has  been  used  with  a  pesticide 
to  eradicate  the  oriental  fruit  fly  from  Guam. 
Other  attractants  have  been  Indlspenslble  In 
plant  pest  control  programs  for  control  of 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  gJTJsy  moth,  pink 
boUworm,  boll  weevil  and  other  species. 

Stored-products  insects.  Research  on  the 
biology,  ecology,  physiology-,  nutrition,  and 
behavior  of  the  stored-pruducts  Insects,  to 
provide  knowledge  on  the  weak  points  of 
the  insects  that  may  be  attacked  with  en- 
tirely new  types  of  control  measures.  Rela- 
tively little  basic  information  Is  available  on 
the  above  as  It  relates  to  stored-products  in- 
sects. New  approaches  can  employ  biological 
and  physical  methods  of  control  that  would 
replace  the  use  of  conventional  insecticides. 
These  methods  would  also  circumvent  the 
increasing  severe  threat  of  acquired  resist- 
ance to  Insecticides,  Other  Information  would 
lead  to  the  development  of  more  effective 
Insectlcldal  control  so  the  amount  of  chem- 
icals used  can  be  reduced  and  residues  would 
be  minimized  In  those  circumstances  where 
there  is  no  alternative  to  Insectlcldal  control. 

2.  Georgia,  Savannah  (Research  on  insect 
control  in  stored  agricultural  products). 

The  new  laboratory  at  Savannah,  Georgia 
was  completed  In  November  of  1969.  Tills 
laboratory  provides  space  for  the  on-going 
research  which  was  conducted  in  substand- 
ard facilities  at  Savannah  aimed  to  develop 
alternate  methods  for  controlling  Insects  In 
stored  agricultural  products:  and  for  new 
research  to  develop  practical  methods  for  the 
use  of  pathogens  to  control  stored-products 
Insecta.  Basic  research  being  conducted  In 
the  laboratory  has  Indicated  there  Is  a  great 
potential  for  developing  pathogens  (such  as 
viruses,  bacteria,  protozoan,  and  nematodes 


which  are  harmless  to  man)  as  an  alternate 
control  method  for  stored-products  Insects. 
Very  few  of  the  many  insecticides  available 
have  been  approved  for  use  on  harvested 
crops  and  still  fewer  on  or  around  processed 
foods  and  feeds.  As  attitudes  toward  residues 
become  more  critical,  some  of  these  approvals 
may  be  withdrawn  and  the  tolerance  level 
reduced  on  others.  Insects  are  developing 
resistance  to  malathion  and  pyrethrins,  two 
of  the  most  commonly  used  insecticides  to 
protect  food  and  feed  from  damage  and  con- 
tamination. 

3.  Mississippi,  Stoneiille  (combined  facil- 
ity for  pesticide  laboratories) — Bioenviron- 
mental  Insect  Control  and  Biological  Control 
of  Weeds. 

The  new  laboratory  complex  at  Stoneville. 
Mississippi  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1971.  This  lab- 
oratory (in  addition  to  research  on  cotton 
physiology)  provides  facilities  for  the  fol- 
lowing research: 

Bioenrironmental  insect  control.  Basic  and 
applied  research  to  develop  methods  of  area 
suppression  or  eradication  of  different  kinds 
of  insect  populations.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  agricultural  insecticide  usage  in  southern 
arealiat  the  present  time  poses  a  great  threat 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  clean  envirorunent. 
Research  at  this  laboratory  would  develop 
ways  of  meeting  problems  that  would  avoid 
or  minimize  use  of  broad  spectrum,  reeldue- 
formlng  and  persistent  Insecticides  which 
may  pose  Immediate  or  long-range  hazards 
to  man  and  his  environment.  Emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  field  research  on  the  ecol- 
ogy, popvUatlon  dynamics,  and  control  of  In- 
sects by  bloenvlronmental  methods  directed 
toward  the  control  of  major  insect  pests  of 
cotton,  corn,  soybeans  and  various  other 
crops.  Including  sugarcane,  vegetables,  and 
Insects  affecting  livestock. 

Biological  control  of  weeds.  Research  on 
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weeds  to  discover  new  herbicides,  develop 
new  combinations  of  cultural,  chemical, 
mechanical,  and  biological  methcxls  that  are 
safe  ns  well  as  effective  and  do  not  leave 
harmful  residues  in  the  product  or  In  the 
treated  soil.  Weeds  cause  losses  In  yield  and 
quality  by  competing  for  water,  fertilizer, 
and  light.  They  also  act  as  hosts  and  reser- 
voirs of  Infection  for  nematodes.  Insects,  dis- 
eases, and  plant  parasites.  Mechanical  and 
cultural  methods  of  controlling  weeds  In 
these  crops  are  inadequate  alone,  or  even  In 
combination  with  present  herbicides.  Pew  if 
any  of  these  combination  methods  effec- 
tively control  all  weeds  in  a  single  crop.  The 
overall  mechanization  of  production  and 
han-estlng  of  vegetables  is  being  Impeded  by 
the  need  for  more  efficient  methods  for  con- 
trolling weeds.  The  research  program  Is  pri- 
marily directed  to  weed  control  in  the  South- 
eastern States.  The  research  covers  weed  con- 
trol problems  of  specific  crops  including  cot- 
ton, soybean,  pasture  and  horticultural  crops. 
The  research  also  covers  problems  concerned 
with  aquatic  weed  control. 

4.  Oklahoma,  Durant  {water  pollution  re- 
search). 

The  National  Agricultural  Water  Manage- 
ment Laboratory  at  Durant,  Oklahoma  was 
completed  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  laboratory  provides  facili- 
ties for  research  to  determine  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  surfaces  and  ground  wa- 
ter quality  degradation  resulting  from  man- 
agement practices  on  farm  and  ranch  land, 
and  to  develop  methods  for  Improving  the 
quality  of  water  coming  froui  agricultural 
lands. 

There  Is  concern  over  use  of  pesticides  on 
agricultural  crops  Including  the  possible 
presence  of  these  chemicals  In  the  runoff 
water  from  agricultural  lands  with  eventual 
pollution  of  streams;  In  soil  particles  eroded 
from  fields  that  are  cfirried  Into  streams 
and  reservoirs  by  the  sediment;  and  In 
water  entering  into  deep  percolation  that 
recharges  aquifers  providing  water  for 
domestic,  farmstead,  and  Irrigation  use.  Also, 
concern  Is  growlnc  over  the  relationship  be- 
tween fertilizer  applications  and  the  In- 
crease in  plant  nutrient  level  In  surface  and 
underground  waters.  Degradation  of  waters 
caused  by  eutrophlcation,  a  process  due  to 
nutrient  enrichment  which  stimulates 
grown  h  of  algae  and  aquatic  weeds.  Is  In- 
creasing. Public  health  officials  have  express- 
ed concern  over  the  levels  of  nitrate  In  wells 
and  other  sources  of  drinking  water  from 
nitrogen  fertilization  of  crops. 

5.  Texas,  College  Station  {research  on  con- 
trol of  livestock  insects  and  on  toxicological 
and  pathological  effects  of  pesticides  on 
livestrsk). 

The  new  facilities  for  this  research  at 
College  Station  was  completed  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1970.  This  laboratory 
provides  facilities  for  the  following  research: 

Control  of  livestock  insects.  Research  on 
the  development  of  safe  chemical  and  non- 
chemlcal methods  for  control  of  insects  af- 
fecting livestock  that  would  minimize  or 
avoid  Insecticide  residues  In  meat,  milk  and 
other  animal  products.  There  are  heavy 
annual  losses  of  livestock  and  poultry  caused 
by  Insects  and  other  arthropods  In  reduced 
weight  gains,  reduced  production  of  milk, 
eggs,  and  other  animal  products,  and  In- 
ferior quality  animals  products.  Of  great  con- 
cern Is  the  development  of  insecticides  which 
will  not  leave  harmful  residues  In  livestock 
and  poultry  products.  New  types  of  chemicals 
to  reduce  residue  hazards  and  to  develop 
nonlnsectlcidal  ways  of  controlling  Insects 
would  be  emphasized.  The  research  on  In- 
sects involving  chemicals  Is  in  close  coordi- 
nation with  the  toxicological  Investigations 
on  livestock. 

Research  on  toxicology  and  pathology 
effects  of  pesticide  on  livestock.  Research  to 
develop  ways  of  reducing  losses  of  livestock 
and  poultry  due  to  chemical  poisoning  by 
developing  an  underbtandlng  of  the  nature 


of  the  Intoxications  and  the  biological  mech- 
anisms Involved  and  by  developing  proper 
preventive  and/or  antidotal  procedures. 
The  data  developed  through  this  research  will 
reveal  the  levels  of  various  chemicals  that 
can  be  considered  non-hazardous  and  provide 
guidelines  for  the  livestock  and  chemical 
industries  and  regulatory  agencies  in  estab- 
lishing residue  tolerances  for  meat,  milk,  and 
other  products  of  animal  origin. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
add,  In  addition  to  the  stafling  of  the 
pesticides  laboratories,  we  have  provided 
for  two  others  that  were  In  the  same 
position  in  that  they  had  been  com- 
pleted but  not  staffed.  One  of  them  was 
completed  some  years  ago,  another  in 
more  recent  times.  One  of  those  was  the 
nutrition  laboratory  at  Grand  Porks. 
N.  Dak.,  and  the  other  the  poultry  re- 
search laboratory  at  Georgetown,  Del. — 
for  which  we  provided  only  partial 
staffing;  $253,800  is  available  there  for 
1971. 

I  see  present  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  ,  who  is 
Interested  not  only  In  the  pesticide  pro- 
gram but  I  think  has  a  special  interest 
in  the  nutrition  program  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  which  has  been  provided  for 
in  the  bill. 

I  gladly  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  greatly  appreciate  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  my  good  friend 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Hruska,  and  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
put  In  the  bill  money  to  staff  this 
nutrition  laboratory.  It  is  the  only  lab- 
oratory of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  dedicated  in  about  2  months 
from  now.  and  the  top  nutrition  experts 
from  all  over  the  United  States  are 
scheduled  to  attend. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  im- 
portant in  the  field  of  nutrition  than  to 
find  better  foods  and  better  use  of  foods 
and  better  diets  than  is  the  case  now. 
I  tMnk  there  is  a  great  abundance  of 
food  all  over  the  United  States,  but  there 
is  a  problem  with  respect  to  the  right 
kind  of  nutrition. 

Our  people  in  North  Dakota  are  most 
grateful  to  the  Senator's  committee  for 
putting  in  funds  to  staff  the  laboratory. 
If  tliat  had  not  been  done,  it  would  just 
be  an  empty  building,  at  a  time  when 
proper  nutrition  is  one  of  our  greatest 
problems. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  fine  and  merited 
tribute  if  that  laboratory  bore  the  name 
of  Milton  Young,  because  he  has  worked 
for  it  for  years.  He  has  been  very  pa- 
tient in  waiting  for  this  staffing.  The 
committee  evidently  thought  he  had 
waited  long  enough  and  put  in  funds  for 
the  staffing. 

PAYMENTS    TO    STATES    FOR    RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  total  of  $69,826,000  for  pay- 
ments and  expenses  to  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service.  As  reported  from 
the  committee  it  is  recommended  that 
there  be  appropriated  $61,390,000  for 
paj-ments  to  the  States  under  the  Hatch 
Act  formula,  which  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $6,201,000  over  the  1970  appro- 
priation, including  $3,104,970  for  in- 
creased operating  costs  and  $3  million 
for  community  improvement  research. 


The  committee  believes  the  States  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their 
research  efforts  in  this  area  and  has 
restored  $3  million  of  the  budget  estimate 
for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
the  budget  estimate  of  $3,350,000  for  re- 
search to  be  conducted  under  contracts 
and  grants.  This  Is  an  increase  of  $1,350.- 
000  over  the  House  bill  and  the  amount 
of  the  budget  estimate,  to  enable  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service.  In 
conjimction  with  the  several  States,  to 
establish  five  pilot  regional  rural  de- 
velopment centers  to  concentrate  in  ren- 
dering specialized  assistance  to  the  sev- 
eral States  on  rural  development  re- 
search. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
an  Increase  of  $10,400,000  over  the  1970 
appropriation  on  a  nonformula  basis  to 
accelerate  rural  community  develop- 
ment extension  work.  This  increase, 
which  was  budgeted,  was  denied  by  the 
House,  but  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing the  amount  requested  in  the  budget 
for  this  purpose.  The  bill  also  carries 
$48,560,000  for  the  nutrition  aide  pro- 
gram initiated  2  years  ago.  The  amount 
recommended  represents  an  increase  of 
$20  million  over  the  1970  appropriations 
and  will  provide  for  the  emplojTnent  of 
2,600  additional  nutrition  aides,  bringing 
tlie  number  of  such  aides  to  7,400. 

In  this  connection,  I  personally  want 
to  state  that  I  think  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  ijarticularly  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  is  doing  fine  work  In  this 
field  by  providing  liaison  with  nutrition 
aides  who  are  not  civil  service  employees, 
working  between  the  experienced  and 
specialized  people  In  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, the  county  agents,  the  home  demon- 
stration workers,  and  the  poorer  people 
whose  nutrition  needs  are  being  supplied 
but  who  In  many  cases  do  not  know  what 
Is  the  proper  food  for  them  either  to  buy 
with  food  stamps  or  to  acquire  from  the 
commodity  distribution  program. 

On  the  subject  of  child  nutrition  and 
food  stamp  programs.  I  have  already 
touched.  In  my  beginning  remarks,  on 
the  fact  that  we  had  received  a  supple- 
mentary budget  item  on  the  school  lunch 
program,  but  I  note  that  that  is  included 
in  my  next  remarks,  which  deal  with 
child  nutrition  and  f<x)d  stamp  programs. 

CHILD    NUTRITION    AND    FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  received  a 
budget  amendment.  Senate  Document 
91-94,  on  July  1,  to  Increase  the  estimate 
for  the  child  nutrition  program  by  $216,- 
579.000.  The  committee  anticipated  this 
action  at  the  time  the  bill  was  reported 
and  It  authorized  me  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation for  this  Item  by  the  amount  of 
the  budget  amendment.  I  intend  to  offer 
that  amendment  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement,  at  which  time  I  will  discuss 
the  child  nutrition  program  in  greater 
detail. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  recommended 
to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  provides 
the  full  budget  estimate  of  $1,250  million 
for  expenses  of  the  food  stamp  program 
during  fiscal  1971.  including  the  House 
provision  that  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  within  the  limits  of 
amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal 
1971. 
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I  shall  have  more  to  say  later,  Mr. 
President,  about  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  tlie  pending  authorization  mea- 
sure passed  so  many  months  ago  by 
tlie  Senate  but  still  under  consideration 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
other  body. 

The  amount  recommended  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  $640  million  over  the  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1970.  The  conference 
report  on  House  Resolution  17399,  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  1970,  provides  that  $300  million  of 
the  amount  recommended  in  this  bill 
for  fiscal  1971  is  to  be  available  for  use 
during  the  first  4  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  will  be  charged  against 
this  appropriation  bill  when  it  is  en- 
acted mto  law. 

In  other  words,  because  of  this  great 
delay  in  the  passage  of  the  authorization 
for  the  food  stamp  bill,  the  Senate,  in  the 
passiige  of  the  last  supplemental  bQl  for 
1970.  included  Uiis  $300  million  to  cover 
the  first  4  months  under  the  food  stamp 
program;  but  beyond  that  there  is  no 
coverage  until  we  have  an  autliorization 
bill,  and  that  subject,  I  think,  will  de- 
serve very  seriously  consideration  later  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  car- 
ries $150,997,000  for  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service,  the  major  portion  of 
which  goes  to  the  inspection  and  grading 
of  a  number  of  commodities  and  food 
products. 

The  committee  has  concurred  in  the 
action  of  the  House  to  reinstate  the 
special  milk  program  and  continue  it  at 
the  level  of  $104  million.  Recently,  the 
Congress  sent  to  the  White  House  for 
approval  a  permanent  authorization  for 
the  special  rniiic  program. 

If  the  President  has  acted  on  that  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  not  been 
advised  of  any  such  action,  but  the  $104 
million  will,  of  course,  depend,  as  to 
whether  it  remains  in  this  bill,  upon  the 
passage  of  the  authorization  measure, 
because  the  older  authorization  measure 
has  expired. 

SKA  ELECTMC  AND  TKUTHONE  PKOG&AMS 

Mr.  President,  for  the  REA  electric 
program  the  committee  bill  recommends 
new  obligational  authority  of  $352  mil- 
lion. This  is  $30  million  over  the  House 
bill  and  the  estimate,  and  $12  million  over 
'.he  authorization  for  fiscal  1970.  Com- 
bined with  carryover  from  1970.  which 
includes  the  $20  million  impoimded  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  this  will  provide  a 
total  loan  program  of  $375  milUon  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  while  the  committee  made  this 
recommendation,  the  committee  is  fully 
advised  of  the  fact  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  been  holding  up  increases 
which  the  committee  felt  were  entirely 
necessary  and  justified  in  view  of  the 
huge  backlog  of  requests.  It  held  up 
slight  increases  In  the  budgeted  amoimt 
which  this  committee  has  reported  and 
which  have  been  enacted  by  Congress 
over  the  last  3  years.  This  recom- 
mendation for  an  increase  this  year  may 
meet  the  same  fate;  but  we  want  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  we  are  recommending 
the  Increase  as  only  a  very  partial  han- 
dling of  the  great  backlog  of  applications 
that  are  now  on  file. 


The  committee  is  sympathetic  to  the 
efforts  of  the  rural  electric  systems  to 
establish  a  cooperative  finance  corpora- 
tion and.  in  that  regard,  has  included 
language  in  the  report  recommending 
that  the  Administrator  grant  deferments 
on  principal  installments  of  up  to  3  years 
in  order  that  the  cooperatives  themselves 
may  invest  in  this  new  self-financing 
venture.  That  would  be  with  reference 
to  new  loans,  Mr.  President,  and  not  with 
reference  to  outstanding  loans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  statement  in 
the  committee  report,  pages  38-39.  en- 
titled "Supplemental  Financing  Pro- 
gram" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  'No.  91-987' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supplemental  Financing  Program 

The  Committee  commends  the  rural  elc>c- 
trlc  systems  lu  their  attempt  to  establish 
a  fln.incmg  org^anlzaton  to  help  alleviate 
the  large  fin.Trcla!  needs  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems  for  new  capl'al  financing  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  National 
Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (CFC)  was  Incorporated  in  -he  District 
of  Columbia  on  .^prll  10.  1969.  The  Commit- 
tee understands  that  CFC  now  has  785 
members  In  44  states. 

HL=-.tor!caIly,  REA  has  granted  loans  since 
the  program  began  In  1935  allcwlng  defer- 
ment of  the  payment  of  principal  on  the 
loans  for  varying  periods  of  time  In  some 
ca-^es  the  deferment  period  has  been  for  one 
year.  In  some  cases  for  two  years,  in  some 
c;i£eo  for  three  years.  In  some  cases  for  five 
yp?rs,  r>nd  '.n  a  few  !nst.ances  even  longer. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  CFC  plan 
has  the  potential  of  diverting  the  growing 
need  to  Increase  the  anntial  loan  authorlzri- 
tlon  and  achieve  a  large  measure  of  "self- 
flnancing"  In  future  years.  To  be  most  ef- 
fective the  capitalization  of  the  corporation 
must  be  accelerated. 

The  Committee  expects  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator to  assume  an  active  role  In  coopera- 
tion with  CPC  in  the  accumulation  of  initial 
subscription  of  capital  from  CPC  members 
for  Initial  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  subscription  of  capital 
from  existing  sources,  and  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  In  the  House  Committee 
Report,  a  continuous  flow  of  capital  funds 
is  essential  to  the  orderly  development  of  the 
CPC. 

The  Committee  is  .i  the  opinion  that  the 
recommendation  to  the  House  Committee 
Report  to  defer  principal  repayments  on 
outstanding  loan  contracts  is  not  a  feasible 
method  of  providing  for  an  orderly  flow  of 
capital  subscriptions  to  the  CPC.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  beginning  on  July  1, 
1970,  that  the  RE.A  Administrator  grant  up 
to  a  three-year  deferment  on  principal  in- 
stallments on  new  REA  loans— with  the  un- 
derstanding that  such  deferred  Installments 
on  principal  will  be  invested  by  borrowers 
In  the  CPC. 

Such  regtilar  Investments  In  CFC  when 
continued  for  several  years  and  coupled  with 
the  open  market  sale  of  debentures,  should 
then  enable  the  REA  Administrator  and  the 
CPC  to  make  sui  orderly  transition  from  com- 
plete reliance  upon  government  financing  to 
a  greater  reliance  upon  the  sale  of  CPC  de- 
bentures, except  for  the  financing  of  systems 
where  the  input  of  2  percent  government 
loans  may  be  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  electrical  service  at  reasonable 
rates  In  low  density  population  areas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  the  REA  telephone 
program,  the  committee  has  included 
new  obligational  authority  of  $138,800,- 


000,  which  is  $15  million  over  the  esti- 
mate and  the  House  biU,  and  $15,500,000 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1970.  This  amount,  combined  with  the 
carryover  from  1970,  will  provide  a  total 
program  level  of  $140  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  On  April  2,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  3387,  the  self-help  supplemental  fi- 
nancing program  for  the  teleplione  pro- 
gram. To  date,  this  bill  has  not  passed 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  not 
only  does  this  subcommittee,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  as  a  whole 
approve  of  the  efforts  now  being  made 
by  the  REIA  electric  cooperatives  and  the 
REA  telephone  organization  to  enter  into 
self-help  programs  somewhat  like  those 
that  are  found  in  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, but  v.e  have,  by  our  lan- 
LTuage  and  by  our  actions  in  this  bill, 
sought  to  aid  in  those  efforts,  which  we 
tliink  are  liighly  commendable.  The 
committee  believes  a  great  need  exists  in 
rural  Lreas  for  this  program,  and  has 
attempted  to  meet  at  least  part  of  it 
with  the  increased  funds  contained  in 
the  bill. 

COMMODITT    CREDIT   CORPORATION    AND    PL^BLIC 
L.AW    480 

On  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  Public  Law  480,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  important  changes. 

The  major  items  of  difference  between 
the  House  passed  bill  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  deal  with 
the  appropriations  available  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  com- 
mittee has  restored  the  budget  estimate 
for  the  reimbui-sement  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized 
losses.  The  amount  recommended  is  $3,- 
363,155.000,  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget.  It  covers  the  balance  of  $249,998,- 
669  of  unreimbursed  losses  for  fiscal 
1968,  and  the  full  reimbursement  appro- 
priation necessary  for  fiscal  1969  in  the 
amount  of  $3,113,156,331. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  doing  at  last,  but  for 
the  first  time,  what  this  committee  has 
been  Insisting  upon  for  at  least  8  or  10 
years:  that  is,  that  the  law  be  followed 
in  that  the  full  deficit  incurred  by  the 
CCC— not  by  any  illegal  or  Irregular 
methods,  but  simply  by  carrying  out  the 
laws  which  Congress  has  passed — be  re- 
stored each  year.  That  is  fair  not  only 
to  give  information  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
program,  but  it  is  fair  to  leave  the  CCC 
in  the  best  position  to  meet  all  the  bur- 
dens that  may  be  placed  upon  it.  The 
committee  has  restored  the  House  re- 
duction of  $250  million  in  this  fund  to 
bring  the  affairs  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  a  current  basis  as 
intended  by  Pubhc  Law  87-155,  which 
authorizes  appropriations  to  restore  and 
repair  the  capital  structure  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  every  year. 
This  appropriation  method  was  intended 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  all  parties  concerned  the  actual  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  CCC  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  ap- 
propriation, whUe  it  provides  new  obliga- 
tional authority.  In  no  way  affects  the 
expenditure  level  of  the  CCC  for  the 
coming  year.  These  mandatory  expendi- 
tures are  authorized  pursuant  to  a  per- 
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manent  level  and  this  is,  in  effect,  only 
a  paper  transaction,  that  is  to  restore  the 
borrowing  capacity  of  the  CCC,  which  it 
has  reduced  by  its  operations  in  the  time 
period  I  have  mentioned  already  in  my 
statement.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  if 
the  Senate  approves  the  committee's 
recommendations  on  this  item — and  we 
are  able  to  prevail  in  the  conference, 
which  I  hope  we  will — for  the  first  time 
in  a  long  time  the  reimbursement  appro- 
priation to  restore  capital  impairment  of 
the  CCC  will  be  on  a  current  basis  as  in- 
tended by  law,  and  I  commend  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
botli  the  prior  administration  and  this 
administration — and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  their  cooperation  in  regard  to 
this  item.  I  hope  that  in  future  years 
this  account  will  be  kept  on  a  current 
basis. 

That  is  fair  to  agriculture,  fair  to  Con- 
gress, and  fair  to  the  general  public, 
so  that  they  may  know  the  scope  of  the 
operations  of  this  very  important  cor- 
poration, which  handles  so  much  busi- 
ness not  only  of  importance  to  agricul- 
ture, but  of  importance  to  the  Nation  in 
various  other  fields,  including  social 
service  and  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  for  Public  Law  480,  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  total  of 
$702,500,000  for  titles  I  and  H  of  that 
act  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $230  million  under  the 
budget  estimate  and  is  the  same  amoimt 
proposed  in  the  House  bill,  and  is  $217.- 
500.000  under  the  1970  Appropriation 
Act.  The  action  of  the  committee  in  rec- 
ommending these  reduced  amounts  in 
no  way  refiects  upon  its  interest  and 
support  in  the  continuation  of  Public 


Law  480  activities.  However,  the  cur- 
rent authorization  for  the  program  ex- 
pires December  31,  1970.  The  legislative 
committees,  due  to  the  press  of  other 
business,  have  not  been  able  to  proceed 
with  the  extension  of  the  authorization — 
which  is  fully  expected  before  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress.  The  committee 
believes  the  amount  recommended  is 
fully  adequate,  pending  extension  of 
Public  Law  480  authorization  as  pre- 
viously stated,  and  if  additional  funds 
should  be  needed  prior  to  the  request  for 
supplemental  estimates,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorizd  by  law  to  use  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  CCC  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  gen- 
eral statement.  I  yield  at  this  time  with 
pleasure  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska).  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  who  has  rendered  such 
great  service,  not  just  to  his  State  but 
to  agriculture  in  general,  and  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Senate,  in  his 
very  active  handling  of  matters  in  the 
hearings,  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill, 
and  in  otherwise  generally  serving  agri- 
culture. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  seventh  con- 
secutive year  in  which  we  have  been  fa- 
vored with  a  summary  of  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida.  In  the  meantime,  he  has 
announced  that  he  has  chosen  to  retire 
from  this  body  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  dedicated  serv- 
ice that  he  has  rendered  for  the  past  24 
years  to  this  body  and  to  the  Nation  is 


a  subject  on  which  much  can  be  said, 
and  later  in  the  day  much  will  be  said 
on  this  subject.  I  defer  in  that  regard 
until  a  later  time,  when  more  of  our 
colleagues  can  be  in  the  Chamber  to 
comment  on  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  make 
this  expression  of  appreciation  for  his 
very  fine  summarj'  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

As  to  the  budget  itself  and  the  bill, 
Mr.  President,  the  proposal  before  us 
represents  the  best  composite  consider- 
ation of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Because  of  the  budget 
stringencies  which  all  of  us  are  attempt- 
ing to  observe,  the  subcommittee  has  re- 
viewed the  proposed  budget  closely  in  an 
effort  to  weigh  the  priorities  fairly,  and 
to  assess  accurately  the  impact  of  major 
adjustments  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Throughout  the  proceedings,  the  sub- 
committee has  been  mindful  not  only  of 
the  great  needs  of  the  farmer,  but  also 
of  the  consumer  as  well.  After  all,  with- 
out the  consumer  and  his  interest  and 
his  need  of  the  agricultural  products, 
we  would  have  no  Justification  for  ac- 
tivity. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  cor- 
rect an  erroneous  impression  held  un- 
fortunately by  too  many  people — the 
impression  that  the  agriculture  budget 
is  simply  a  subsidy  for  farmers.  In  order 
to  try  to  correct  that  constantly  recur- 
ring phenomenon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  of  statistics  on  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE-BUDGET  OUTLAYS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969,  AND  ESTIMATED  1970  AND  1971 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars] 


1969 


1970 
estimate 


1971 
estimate 


Programs  which  clearly  provide  benefits  to  consumers, 
businessmen,  and  the  general  public 
Programs  havmg  foreign  relations  and  defense  as- 
pects: 
Sales  of  agricultural  commodities  lor  foreign 
currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 

(title  I.  public  law  480) ...   

Commodities  and  other  costs  in  connection  with 

donations  abroad  (title  II,  Public  Law  480)... 

Transfer  ot  bartered  materials  to  supplemental 

stockpile  (net) 

Donations  of  dairy  products  to  armed  services 
and  others 

Total 

Food  distribution  programs  (domestic): 

Commodities   distributed   to   the   needy   and 

others 

Food  stamp  program , 

Child  nutrition  program 

Special  milk  program. 

Total 

REA  and  FHA  repayable  loans: 

REA  loans. 

Repayments  ot  principal  and  interest 

FHA  loans. 

Salaries  and  expenses  tor  loan  programs 

Total 

Long-range  programs  for  the  improvement  of  ag- 
ricultural and  natural  resources: 

Forestry. 

Agricultural  and  forestry  research 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control. 

Soil  and  water  resource  protection  and  devel- 
opment: 
Agricultural  conservation  program 


1%9 


1970  1971 

estimate         eslimat* 


$610 
364 
-4 

J614 
357 
-2  .. 
5 

$501 
351 

27 

23 

997 

974 

875 

621 

577 
575 
302 

81 

703 

248 

1,249 

237 

314 

102 

17 

1,208 

1,535 

2,283 

473 

511 

-273 

312 

93 

492 

-276 

263 

80 

-287 

-755 

106 

540 

643 

-444 

61 

265 

88 

97 

268 

96 

102 
279 
101 

115 
91 

145 
106 

149 
114 

1,229 

1,377 

1,404 

3,974 

4,529 

4,118 

234 


223 


173 


Another J278  J312  J315 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 97  130  171 

Inspection  of  commodities  and  other  marketing 

services  .  

Another 

Total 

Total 

Other  programs  which  are  predominantly  tor  stabilization 
of  farm  income,  but  which  also  benefit  others: 
CCC  price-support  and  related  programs: 

CCC  loan,  purchase,  export,  and  related  pro- 
grams    928 

Storage,  handling,  and  transportation  expenses.  121 

Interest  expense(net).   228 

Acreage  diversion  payments: 

Feed  grains 801 

Wheat 24 

Cotton 96 

Price-support  payments: 

Feed  grains 626 

Cotton 643 

Wheat  certificate  program 359 

(National  Wool  Act  program 65 

Total 3,891  3,460  3.470 

Cropland  adjustment  program — adjustment  pay- 
ments  76  76                  76 

Conservation  reserve  program.. 107  40                     1 

Federal  crop  insurance  program  (net) 7                  4  

Sugar  Act  program 87  93                   88 

Salaries  and  expenses  tor  above  programs 188  205                 200 

Total 4,356  3,878  3,835 

Grand  total 8,330  8. 407  7,953 


181 

— ii« 
188 

303 

406 

541 

801 

47 

77 

19 

28 

728 

715 

798 

878 

398 

430 

55 

62 

CXVI- 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  fact  must  be  grant- 
ed that  the  farmer  benefits  from  many 
phases  of  the  budget,  as  he  has  for  dec- 
ades. But  it  does  the  vast  program  a  dis- 
service to  dismiss  it  perfunctorily  in  such 
terms.  Its  benefits  to  the  Nation  are 
much,  much  broader;  extending  to  many 
segments  of  our  society  and  our  economy. 
These  benefits  include  the  health  and 
safety  of  consumers,  better  and  cheaper 
products,  rural  community  development, 
antipollution  and  antihunger  measures, 
among  many  of  which  are  contained  in 
this  bill. 

Despite  the  general  application  of  the 
Department's  program,  its  critics  focus 
inevltabls'  each  year  on  the  farmer,  char- 
acterizing him  as  a  poor  dependent  who 
costs  the  Grovemment  billions  of  dollars 
in  subsidies.  This  is  a  most  unjustified 
view. 

The  fact  must  be  brought  home  to  our 
urban  friends  that  the  consuming  public 
benefits  most  from  the  achievements  in 
American  agriculture  and  therefore  has 
the  greatest  stake  in  a  stable,  progressive 
agriculture  program.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, Mr.  President,  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  1971  budget  contains 
programs  which  will  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  consumers,  businessmen  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Let  us  consider  as  a  case  in  point  the 
matter  of  pood  prices.  While  they  have 
risen  recently,  they  still  have  not  risen  at 
the  rate  of  other  consumer  products,  or 
at  the  rate  of  personal  incomes.  Pood  is 
still  a  relatively  good  buy — the  best  in 
histon.-,  in  fact.  The  average  U.S.  con- 
sumer can  buy  this  family's  food  supply 
for  16 ''2  percent  of  his  after-tax  income, 
and  the  is  the  lowest  percentage  of  in- 
come wliich  has  ever  been  spent  for  food 
in  this  country-.  Of  course,  it  is  a  good 
deal  lower  than  is  spent  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

For  this  achievement,  the  consumer  is 
indebted  to  our  as:ricultural  research  pro- 
gram and  the  remarkable  efficiencies 
which  have  been  built  into  our  food  in- 
dustry, the  envy  of  every-  nation  in  the 
world. 

Tlie  agriculture  industry  also  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  seeking  solutions  to  many 
national  problems,  such  as  pollution, 
hunger,  health,  and  safety  of  the  public. 
Such  problems  have  been  the  concern  of 
the  industry  for  many  years.  Now  they 
are  beinu  approached  with  even  greater 
empha^la. 

This  is  why  the  Senate  conunittee  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  move  forward  as  orig- 
inally scheduled  on  pesticide  research 
and  control,  antipollution  research  and 
rural  community  development. 

There  are  several  items  in  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  which  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly.  They  are: 

First,  the  necessity  to  move  forward 
with  pesticide  research. 

Second,  the  great  benefit  resulting  to 
the  consumer  from  research  to  improve 
the  quality  and  productive  efficiency  of 
meat. 

Third,  the  need  and  concern  for  rural 
development,  thus  reversing  the  trend 
of  outmisration  from  farms  and  rural 
commumtie;. 


Fourtli,  tlie  concern  for  the  problems 
of  pollution  of  our  air,  soil  and  water. 

Fifth,  the  need  for  improved  livestock 
surveys. 

First,  we  are  all  aware  of  and  concur 
in  the  emphasis  currently  being  placed 
upon  the  potential  danger  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  possible  effects  to  our  en- 
vironment of  unwise  me  of  pesticides  and 
herbicides.  This  problem  was  foreseen 
some  time  ago  by  the  Coi:igress  and  tlie 
Department,  and  a  research  program  to 
meet  the  need  was  launched  in  1965.  Re- 
searcli  facilities  v.ere  authorized  for  con- 
struction, witli  completion  and  staffing 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  1972. 

The.se  research  laboratories  are  now 
completed  and  standing  idle. 

The  Senate  committee  felt  that  be- 
cause of  the  pressing  need  by  the  con- 
sumer and  the  farmer  for  information 
and  guidance  in  this  important  area, 
staffing  of  the  facilities  should  proceed  as 
planned.  We  have,  therefore,  provided  for 
full  staffing  of  these  laboratories,  wliich 
was  not  provided  in  the  Department's 
request  or  the  House  bill. 

We  feel  tliis  research  is  needed  now, 
not  only  for  its  direct  resulto.  but  for  its 
important  relation  to  other  antipollution 
research  and  control  measures  which  are 
being  planned  and  implemented. 

A  second  area  of  important  consumer 
benefits  is  the  research  which  will  be 
done  to  improve  the  quality  and  produc- 
tive efficiency  of  meat. 

The  beef  industry,  which  accounts  for 
the  largest  segment  of  our  largest  and 
most  impol-tant  mdustry.  faces  a 
tremendous  challenge  if  it  is  to  produce 
40  percent  more  beef  needed  by  1980  and 
still  provide  the  necessary  product 
quality  and  production  efficiency.  The 
rapid  rise  in  consumer  demand  for  beef  in 
the  last  few  years  has  resulted  in  higher 
prices. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  these  prices  or 
to  condemn  them.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  farmer  and  rancher 
do  not  sell  meat.  He  sells  catUe.  There  is 
a  wide  gulf  between  the  price  of  cattle  at 
the  farm  and  the  retail  price  at  the  meat 
counter.  Sometimes  the  ways  in  which 
prices  move  are  mysterious,  and  we  do 
not  have  the  time  today  to  untangle  the 
relationship  between  retail  and  whole- 
sale meat  and  farm  cattle  price.5.  But 
when  prices  rise,  I  can  assure  you  the 
blame  should  not  be  placed  on  the  stock 
grower  who  Ls  getting  for  his  product  es- 
sentially what  he  received  20  years  ago. 
and  perhaps  a  little  le.ss. 

In  the  meantime  the  farmer  and 
rancher  is  facing  higher  production  costs. 
Waste  fat  amount.s  to  20  percent  of  the 
beef  carcass  from  feedlot  cattle.  Lack  of 
tenderness  is  found  in  5  percent  of  these 
cattle.  Consumer-preferred  cuts  account 
for  only  50  percent  of  the  total  carcass. 
There  is  a  great  opportimity  for  improve- 
ment through  research  of  the  quality  of 
the  product  and  feeding  efficiency.  This 
research  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  con- 
sumers. 

This  bill  contains  $1,328,800  for  re- 
search to  improve  quality  and  feeding 
efficiency  of  beef  and  sheep.  Along  this 
line.  $1,800,000  in  development  funds 
have  been  granted  to  complete  the  phase 


I  facilities  for  the  U.S.  Meat  Animal  Re- 
search Center  at  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 

For  too  long  there  has  been  an  im- 
balance between  the  resources  we  have 
invested  in  crop  research  as  opposed  to 
those  invested  in  animal  research.  Over 
the  past  13  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  spent  two  and  tinee 
times  more  for  crop  research,  although 
livestock  marketing  receipts  are  about 
54  percent  of  total  farm  cash  receipts. 
It  is  high  time  to  bring  about  a  better 
balance  in  the  two  research  budgets  in 
recognition  of  their  relative  importance 
in  dollars. 

There  are  many  other  areas  which 
have  a  direct  or  indirect  effect  on  public 
welfare.  More  than  $16  million  was  ap- 
proved for  economic  research.  This  serv- 
ice develops  and  carries  out  a  program 
of  economic  research  designed  to  bene- 
fit farms  and  the  general  public  by  pro- 
viding studies  and  economic  reports  on 
commodities  and  the  markets.  More  than 
$149  million  was  put  into  consumer  pro- 
tective marketing  and  regulatoi-y  pro- 
grams. Payments  to  States  and  coopera- 
tive programs  fund  many  activities  di- 
rected at  maintenance  of  the  quality  of 
agriculture  products,  development  of  new 
and  expanded  markets,  and  more  effec- 
tive disposal  of  seasonal  surpluses 
through  better  advertising,  and  improved 
marketing  techniques. 

Third,  rural  development  is  also  a 
topic  of  great  concern  and  ciurent  dis- 
cussion. Although  the  House  felt  that 
it  would  be  better  to  allocate  more  money 
for  loans  and  grants  for  i-ural  vsater  and 
sewer  development,  our  committee  felt 
that  a  good  start  should  be  made  in  re- 
search programs  directed  at  community 
improvement  so  that  the  migration  out 
of  rural  areas  can  be  reversed  or  at  least 
halted,  thus  reducing  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  overcrowded  urban  centers. 

The  Senate  committee  has  restored  $3 
million  of  the  budget  e^-timate  of  $5  mil- 
lion, denied  by  the  House  to  the  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service  for 
community  improvement  research.  The 
committee  felt  that  the  States  should 
have  the  opportimity  to  apply  their  skills 
and  effectiveness  to  this  field  of  research. 
There  is  also  $1,350,000  to  establish  five 
"pilot "  regional  research  centers  which 
will  concentrate  on  community  improve- 
ment research  and  render  specialized  as- 
sistance to  the  States  in  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

Along  this  line,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided $10.4  million  for  the  Extension 
Ser\-ice,  the  amount  of  the  Department's 
estimate,  which  will  finance  extension 
activities  for  State  and  multicounty  rural 
conununity  development  work. 

Rural  development  has  long  been  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  but  this  year  work  will  proceed 
at  an  even  faster  pace.  The  Senate  in- 
crea.sed  the  resource  conservation  and 
development  program  by  $800,000  over 
the  House  mark  and  budget  estimate. 
This  carries  on  the  program  of  rural  re- 
newal and  win  provide  planning  funds 
for  new  projects  without  impinging  upon 
development  work  in  authorized  projects. 

Tliere  are  al.so  substantial  increases  in 
the  construction  of  watershed  works  of 
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improvement  and  the  Great  Plains  pro- 
gram. In  my  opinion,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  is  one  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's most  popular  programs  as  far 
as  Nebraskans  are  concerned.  I  certainly 
consider  its  efforts  as  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments of  public  funds  that  we  receive 
in  my  State.  It  fulfills  the  administra- 
tion's desire  to  strengthen  rural  America 
and  improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. It  is  also  sound  evidence  of  the 
pioneering  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  field  of  pollution 
abatement 

The  cause  of  rural  development  is  also 
advanced  by  the  committee's  action  in 
increasing  the  loan  level  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to  $375 
nullion,  and  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram to  $140  million;  also  by  increasing 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  for 
water  and  sewer  improvement  to  $60 
million.  The  increase  in  water  and  sewer 
loans  is  $36  million  over  that  requested 
in  the  budget  8und  $40  million  under  that 
recommended  by  the  House  committee. 
My  fourth  point  is  pollution. 
Pollution  is  an  item  which  has  been 
mentioned  several  times  before  earlier 
today.  It  i.s  a  matter  of  concern  in  al- 
most everj'  phase  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  made  great 
contributions  in  meeting  this  problem, 
but  there  are  still  many  things  to  be 
done.  Secretary  Hardin  has  stated  that 
"siltation  is  still  the  largest  single  pol- 
lutant of  water."  Through  the  agricul- 
ture conservation  program  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  major  steps  are 
being  taken  to  stop  the  deterioration  of 
the  American  enviionment  and  to  bring 
about  resource  and  ennronmental  im- 
provement. 

In  this  connection,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  granted  $1,452,200  for  pollu- 
tion research  concerned  with  animal  and 
poultry  waste  management.  This  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  bothersome  prob- 
lem, and  we  are  confident  that  much 
progress  can  be  made  as  time  goes  on, 
with  a  little  more  emphasis  in  this  area. 
The  intensified  research  is  needed  in  all 
phases  of  animal  waste  management,  in- 
".luding  characteristics  of  manure  re- 
moval from  animal  quarters,  runoff,  stor- 
age, transport,  treatment,  ultimate  dis- 
posal, and  economic  evaluation  to  in- 
sure   improvement    of    environmental 
quality  with  minimiun  disruption  of  cur- 
rent production-efficiency  levels.  The  re- 
search which  is  proposed  would  deter- 
mine the  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal properties  of  wastes  and  the  influence 
of  management  practices  on  these  prop- 
erties: developing  methods  for  effective- 
ly reducing  the  voliune  and  polluting 
properties  of  animal  wastes;  developing 
alternative  uses  of  wastes;  and  develop- 
ing processes  for  eliminating  odors  orig- 
inating in  livestock  and  poultry  opera- 
tions. All  of  this  research  is  directed  to 
reducing  soil,  water,  and  air  pollution 
caused  by  animal  wastes. 

New  laboratories  have  also  been  au- 
thorized for  construction  and  for  plan- 
ning for  soil  and  water  research  directed 
at  the  pollution  problems. 

Fifth,  let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am 
that  the  Department  has  included  in  its 


estimate  $1.3  million  for  multlframe  live- 
stock surveys.  This  program,  initiated  last 
year,  will  now  involve  16  important  live- 
stock States.  These  States  have  been  se- 
lected to  provide  the  minimum  coverage 
required  in  order  to  attain  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  our  na- 
tional estimate  for  cattle  and  hogs. 

This  new  technique  features  probabil- 
ity sampling,  utilizing  a  combination  of 
list  and  land  area  survey  procedures.  In 
the  past,  the  livestock  industry,  which 
is  Nebraska's  largest,  has  suffered  disas- 
trous consequences  as  a  result  of  un- 
reliable statistics.  The  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  this  new  list  system  are  sub- 
stantially different  from  historic  methods 
where  estimates  were  based  primarily 
upon  data  obtained  from  lists  of  farm  op- 
erators exhibiting  a  willingness  to  com- 
plete questionnaires  received  in  the  mail. 
The  new  approach  Is  designed  to  provide 
reliable,  independent  estimates,  bEised  on 
probability  sampling,  at  the  lowest  cost. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  surveys  will  pro- 
vide cattle  and  hog  estimates  with  sam- 
pling errors  of  1  percent  or  less  for  the 
16-State  area. 

In  1969,  farm  marketing  of  both  crops 
and  livestock  totaled  $51.2  bilhon.  Of  that 
total,  livestock  and  livestock  products 
accounted  for  54  percent,  or  $27.7  bil- 
lion. Unless  we  have  reliable  marketing 
statistics  that  will  enable  advantageous 
marketing  of  commodities,  somebody  is 
going  to  get  caught  short  and  be  ex- 
ploited. This  is  something  to  be  avoided 
if  at  all  possible.  It  is  good  that  the  need 
for  this  vital  survey  program  has  been 
realized  and  that  the  Department  and 
House  have  followed  through  with  the 
program  which  the  Senate  fought  hard 
to  start  last  year. 

Another  item  of  interest  to  me  and  to 
all  of  the  Great  Plains  States  which  face 
the  yearly  shortage  of  boxcars  for  grain 
shipment,  is  a  research  program  on  tem- 
porary storage  of  high-moisture  feed 
grains.  This  research  is  designed  to  study 
moisture  changes  within  grain  storage 
piles,  identify  active  micro-organisms  in 
high-moisture  grain  storage,  test  chemi- 
cals which  may  inhibit  the  development 
of  fungi  in  high-moisture  grain,  and 
evaluates  temporary'  storage  procedures 
and  practices  for  the  Great  Plains  re- 
gion. 

This  research  hopefully  will  lead  us  to 
better  temporary  storage  systems.  While 
that  does  not  help  the  transportation 
system,  it  wUl  help  protect  the  grain  un- 
til it  can  be  transported  or  at  least  stored 
properly. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  now  to 
comment  briefly  upon  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  for  the  funding  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  I  subscribe  fully 
to  the  remarks  made  and  the  analysis 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  on  this 
subject. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  in  future  years 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
be  kept  on  a  current  basis,  so  that  in  all 
fairness  not  only  to  the  agriculturalists 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  but 
also  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  we 
will  all  be  aware  of  the  exact  status  of 
the  corporation's  financial  structure  and 
just  how  it  is  actually  handled. 
Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  pre- 


pared remarks  with  reference  to  the  bill, 
and  I  revert  now  to  the  subject  I  started 
out  with,  which  is  a  favorite  subject  of 
mine;  namely,  commenting  on  the  illus- 
trious career  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  In 
the  Senate  for  almost  24  years. 

During  those  24  years,  he  has  earned 
a  position  of  high  respect  and  great  es- 
teem among  his  colleagues.  He  has  ac- 
quired wide  influence  not  only  among 
Senators  but  also  in  the  fleld  of  agricul- 
ture generally.  He  enjoys  the  high  re- 
spect of  the  entire  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  .serve  with 
him  for  7  years  and  observe  his  diligence, 
his  fairness,  and  the  way  he  ferrets  out 
the  necessary  information  in  order  to 
work  out  a  balanced  and  workable  bill  to 
fund  Agricultixre  Department  activities. 
He  has  never  failed  to  impress  me  with 
his  sound,  careful,  and  thoughtful  ap- 
proaches to  agricultural  problems.  Hla 
conduct  in  the  hearings  and  in  commit- 
tee sessions  has  been  a  model  of  efficiency 
and  rewarding  productivity  which  should 
be  emulated  by  all  who  are  placed  in 
similar  positions  of  authority. 

Recently,  in  a  more  or  less  reminiscent 
mood,  the  Senator  from  Florida  toM  me 
that  his  father  was  a  farmer,  an  agricul- 
turalist in  Florida,  was  an  enterprising 
and  resourceful  fellow.  Apparently,  he 
had  introduced  into  the  agricultural 
scene  in  Florida  a  great  many  innova- 
tions, new  ideas,  and  new  methods  of 
doing  things. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  also  told  me 
that  his  brother  was  engaged  m  work  as 
an  extension  agent  in  that  capacity,  and 
engaged  in  acti\ities  which  meantmuch 
to  the  increasing  efflciencj-  and  produc- 
tivity of  agriculture  In  Florida. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  being  a  law- 
yer by  profession,  was  not  able  to  get  into 
the  field  of  agriculture  directly,  but  here 
in  the  Senate,  certainly  with  bills  on 
agriculture  and  appropriations  for  agri- 
culture, he  has  done  a  monumental  Job 
nationwide  to  advance  and  irnprove 
agriculture. 

Thus,  he  has  kept  up  the  tremendously 
fine  tradition  of  the  Holland  family,  so 
that  we  are  all  very  grateful  to  them. 

In  due  time,  we  shall  salute  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  even  more  fervently 
and  gratefully;  but,  for  the  present,  I 
confine  my  remarks  to  his  contribu- 
tion in  agricultural  appropriations  ef- 
foi-ts,  in  which  he  has  functioned  so 
well. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  so  grateful  for  that  gracious  state- 
ment. I  wish  I  merited  it  all.  If  I  had 
known  the  Senator  was  going  to  make 
that  statement.  I  might  have  run  again 
for  the  Senate,  because  that  would  have 
been  very  helpful  to  me.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  my  age  and  my  health  prevent 
me  from  running  again. 

I  must  add  one  thing  to  the  very  kind 
things  the  Senator  had  to  say  about  my 
late  father  and  brother.  They  both  had 
green  thumbs.  Anything  they  touched 
would  grow.  Exactly  the  opposite  was 
true  about  me,  so  that  If  I  was  to  do 
anything  for  agriculture,  it  had  to  be 
done  through  some  other  method.  I  chose 
the  only  method  available  to  me,  because 
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I  agree  that  agriculture  is  the  most  im- 
portant enterprise  in  the  Nation.  We 
have  to  eat.  We  have  to  be  clothed.  Our 
tremendous  productive  capacity  gives  us 
the  greatest  ace  in  the  hole  we  have  In 
our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Tlius.  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
do  anything  that  I  could  for  agriculture. 
I  ceruinly  do  not  merit  all  the  kind 
things  which  the  Senator  said  about  me, 
but  I  certainly  appreciate  them  all  very 
much,  and  I  thank  him  warmly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I,  too,  wish  to  commend  the 
diitinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flori- 
da I  Mr.  Holland  \  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  AppropriaUons,  and  the 
distinguLshed  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska *Mr.  Hruska),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
the  careful  conslderaUon  they  have 
given  to  this  bill  and  their  effective  han- 
dUng  of  it.  as  well  as  the  fairness  which 
thev  abundantly  displayed. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land' IS  not  running  for  reelection  this 
vear  If  I  were  a  betting  man.  I  would 
give  big  odds  that  he  would  be  reelected 
and  would  be  back  here  in  the  Senate. 
But  our  good  friend  from  Florida  has 
decided  not  to  come  back,  which  I  re- 
gret very  much. 

I  was  very  much  interested  m  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
about  the  Senator  from  Florida  concern- 
ing his  father  and  brother.  I  had  not 
realized  that  the  Senator  came  from 
such  an  agricultural  background. 

I  have  often  marveled  at  the  Intense 
interest  he  displayed  in  the  problems  of 
agriculture.  I  would  have  understood 
his  motives  better  all  these  years,  had  I 
known  a  httle  bit  more  about  his  back- 

groimd. 

Mr  President,  this  Agriculture  ap- 
propriaUons  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day will  be  the  last  appropriaUons  blU 
our  beloved  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Florida— Senator  Spessard  Hol- 
land—will  be  handling  as  chairman. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Appropriations,  he 
has  dealt  fairly  and  with  great  under- 
standing for  aU  agricultural  interests. 
Even  though  there  are  some  farm  pro- 
grams he  Is  not  entirely  in  accord  with, 
he  has  always  fought  hard  to  provide 
the  funds  necessary  to  operate  them  as 
required  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  from  experience 
this  Agriculture  appropriations  bill  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  involved  of  all 
of  the  appropriations  bills  that  we  han- 
dle Senator  Holland  has  given  his 
usual  great  study  and  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  Uterally  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent items  contained  in  this  bill. 

Our  friend — Spessard — has  a  long  and 
outstanding  record  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Before  that  he  was  the 
Governor  of  Florida— and  one  of  its  best. 
Even  previous  to  that  he  had  a  brilliant 
record  In  the  legislature  of  his  State. 

While  I  am  not  an  attorney.  I  under- 
stand from  my  attorney  friends  in  the 
Senate — and  they  make  up  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  membership— that  Spessard 
Holland  is  rated  as  one  of  the  very  best 
In  my  time.  His  great  ability  as  a  lawyer. 


coupled  with  his  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation, not  only  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Florida,  but  the  entire  Nation, 
has  enabled  him  to  establish  this  truly 
outstanding  record  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Over  the  years  he  ha^  been  here  in  the 
Senate  he  has  handled  some  of  the  most 
difficult  legislation,  not  the  least  of  wliich 
was  the  tidelands  oil  bill.  It  was  during 
the  handling  of  thLs  bill,  and  many  other 
very  difficult  ones,  that  he  demonstrated 
his  imusual  ability  as  a  lawyer  advocate 
and  legislator. 

I  have  often  said  to  my  friend  that,  if 
I  ever  got  into  serious  trouble.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  I  would  rather  have  as 
mv  lawyer. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  during 
m.v  time  have  established  good  and  out- 
standing records  as  legislators,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  a 
Senator  was  accorded  the  recognition 
and  appreciation  that  our  friend — Spes- 
sard Holland — received  recently  when 
his  friends  in  the  agriculture  industry 
of  Florida  had  a  special  appreciation  day 
to  honor  him.  I  understand  from  people 
who  were  there  that  more  than  3,000 
agricultural  producers  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  him — and  a  well-desersed  trib- 
ute it  was.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  has  fought  harder  or 
more  effectively  for  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  his  State  than  he. 

He  has  been  almost  solely  responsible 
for  many  great  public  works  projects  of 
all  kinds  in  his  home  State  and  partic- 
ularly water  project.^. 

Sometimes  people  tend  to  think  of  our 
friend— Senator  Holl.and — as  a  conserv- 
ative and  I  think  his  viewpoint  on  most 
matters  could  be  so  considered.  There 
have  been  some  notable  exceptions — one 
important  example  was  his  rewriting  of 
the  farm  credit  laws — laws  which,  be- 
cause of  his  keen  thinking,  broad  knowl- 
edge, great  ability,  and  friendly  attitude, 
were  made  much  more  Uberal  and  effec- 
tive. This  was  a  godsend  to  iimumerable 
farmers.  I  cite  this  piece  of  legislation 
because  it  was  so  typical  of  Spessard 
Holland. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  look  toward  Spessard  Holland's 
leaving  the  Senate.  He  has  served  the 
Senate  and  his  State  for  a  long,  long 
time  and.  if  anyone  deserves  a  little  time 
for  relaxation  and  to  enjoy  life  more,  it 
is  Spessard  and  his  most  lovely  wife, 
Marj'.  We  need  more  people  in  Washing- 
ton like  Spessard  and  Mary — not  less.  We 
all  wish  them  well  in  their  future  life, 
and  it  is  our  hope  and  wish  that  we  will 
be  seeing  Uiem  often  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
■juished  Senator  from  Florida,  Spessard 
L  Holland.  I  have  served  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  with  Sen^itor  Holland 
and  I  know  that  under  his  guidance  and 
direction  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
Nation  have  been  well  served.  Although 
we  have  disagreed  on  some  aspects  of  the 
hunger  problem.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  his  judgment  and  his  keen 
logical  and  analytical  approach  to  legis- 
lative problems.  There  is  no  Senator  who 
Ls  more  diligent  in  carrying  out  his  legis- 
lative responsibilities,  both  on  the  floor 


of  this  Chamber  and  in  the  committee 
activity  in  which  he  actively  participates. 
His  presence  in  this  body  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  colleagues,  his  constituents, 
and  his  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  had  no 
intimation  that  any  such  accolades  would 
be  bestowed  upon  me  at  this  time,  but  I 
appreciate  them  very  greatly.  Indeed,  I 
want  to  make  the  record  clear  on  one 
point,  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  are 
two  of  the  best  friends  any  man  ever  had 
who  had  to  preside  over  a  subcommittee 
dealing  with  agricultural  appropriations. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  been 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  the 
past  several  years.  Prior  to  that,  all  the 
time  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
was  the  ranking  minority  member. 

No  man  has  ever  had  more  complete 
and  thorough  understanding  and  coop- 
eration from  his  associates  than  has 
existed  on  the  part  of  these  two  distin- 
guished Senators  whom  I  count  not  only 
as  dear  friends  of  mine  but  also  as  among 
the  best  friends  of  the  soundest  agri- 
cultural economy  that  this  Nation  has 
ever  seen. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  their  States 
recognize  that  and  keep  them  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  least  until  they  are  the  age  I  have 
attained,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  able 
to  stay  here  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
I  know  that  the  Nation  would  be  well 
served  as  long  as  they  are  here.  I  thank 
warmly  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  for  his  re- 
marks. I  wish  that  I  deserved  them.  I 
appreciate  them  greatly. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  friends  and  distinguished 
coUeagues  in  this  colloquy.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  what  has  been  said 
about  my  good  friend  Spessard  Holland. 
When  he  announced  that  he  was  not 
going  to  run  for  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  did  mj-  best  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  mind.  Even  now.  I  hope  tha.t 
there  may  still  be  a  chance  that  he  will 
reconsider. 

I  know  of  no  other  Senator  who  is 
more  devoted  to  his  work  than  Spessard 
Holland.  He  is  now  the  second  man  in 
seniority  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
He  has  served  the  American  farmer  and 
consumer  well.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Subcommdttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  where  he 
has  done  a  marvelous  job.  He  has  gone 
into  our  rural-  and  farm- related  prob- 
lems, and  familiarized  himself  with  the 
intricate  details  necessary  to  produce 
each  vear  a  fair  bill,  and  a  bill  that  would 
Inure'  to  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Senator 
Holland  chose  to  serve  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  Senate  as  well  as 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  On 
those  two  committees  a  Senator  has  the 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  working  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  two 
of  our  most  important  resources— land 
and  water. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel 
abroad  on  many  occasions.  I  have  long 
since  concluded  that  only  by  protecting 
and  preserving  these  two  great  resources 
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can  a  country  provide  a  good  life  for  its 
citizens  over  any  length  of  time.  Any 
country  which  fails  to  look  after  its  ag- 
ricultural base  and  care  for  the  land 
itself  will  be  in  trouble. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been  of 
immeasurable  help  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  helping  the 
Congress  to  achieve  this  goal.  He  has 
always  attempted  to  devise  more  effec- 
tive ways  and  means  of  protecting  and 
preserving  American  agriculture  as  well 
as  our  land  and  water  resoiu"ces. 

I  regret  more  than  I  can  say  that  he 
will  not  be  with  us  after  January  3  of 
next  year.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  yet  too  late  to  persuade  him 
to  reconsider.  He  is  not  too  old  to  con- 
tinue his  service  in  the  Senate.  I  am  very 
hopeful,  Spessard,  that  you  might  change 
your  mind. 

As  Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota  has 
just  stated,  I  doubt  if  he  would  encounter 
any  opposition  if  he  ran  again  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  his  lovely  wife, 
Mary,  will  see  to  it  that  he  again  presents 
himself  for  reelection.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  he  does,  he  will  be  overwhelmingly  re- 
elected. If  we  cannot  persuade  him  to 
continue  his  service  in  the  Senate,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  great  body  will  lose 
much  of  the  advantage  it  presently  has 
because  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  not 
be  serving  on  these  two  important  com- 
mittees, the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

In  addition  to  the  great  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  he  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  supporters  of  the  space 
program,  which  has  brought  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  our  country. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Senator  Hol- 
land was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  efforts 
to  bring  to  our  country  this  great  glor>- 
by  making  it  possible  for  a  representative 
of  our  great  Nation  to  be  the  first  man  on 
the  moon. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  good  friend  to 
come  back  again  to  the  Senate  and  to 
continue  doing  the  job  he  has  so  nobly 
performed  in  the  past. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  rare  privilege  indeed  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  my  friend  and  neighbor, 
Spessard  Holland. 

It  has  been  my  pri\ilege  to  know 
Spessard  Holland  for  30  years,  from  the 
time  he  served  as  Governor  of  Florida. 
When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  13 '2  years 
ago,  I  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Since  that 
time.  I  have  watched  him  in  his  dedicated, 
courageous,  and  hard  work  for  the  farm- 
ers of  our  Nation. 

Senator  Holland  is  one  of  the  hardest 
working  men  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
rarely  ever  misses  attending  a  commit- 
tee meeting,  and  then  only  because  he 
has  other  committee  meetings  which  may 
be  of  more  importance  or  some  important 
previous  engagement. 


I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  alert- 
ness of  his  mind  and  the  vast  store  of 
knowledge  he  has  accumulated  in  his 
years  of  service.  He  has  been  extremely 
hard  working  and  has  conducted  very 
sound  hearings. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  succeed  Senator 
Holland  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural 
Electrification.  During  the  time  Senator 
Holland  served  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, he  reorganized  the  credit 
system  of  agriculture  in  this  Nation  and 
made  it  farmer  owned  and  farmer  oper- 
ated. That  was  a  great  contribution  to 
the  rural  people  of  our  Nation. 

Senator  Holland's  roots  go  deep  in 
Georgia.  His  family  migrated  from  Car- 
roll County,  Ga..  to  Florida.  Senator 
Holland  is  a  native  bom  Floridian,  but 
he  attended  Emorj-  University,  one  of  our 
leading  universities.  He  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Emory 
University  where  his  great  talent  has 
helped  to  make  it  one  of  the  great  uni- 
versities in  our  Nation. 

I  was  saddened  when  he  announced 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection  to  the 
Senate,  because  I  know  that  his  great 
wisdom,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  great 
knowledge,  and  his  great  courage  have 
meant  much  not  only  to  the  Senate,  but 
also  to  the  Nation. 

Now  that  he  is  handling  his  last  ap- 
propriations bill,  the  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill,  for  our  Nation  and  will 
soon  retire  to  his  beautiful,  sunny  Flor- 
ida, I  join  his  many  friends  in  the  Senate 
and  in  Florida  and  his  millions  of  friends 
throughout  the  Nation  in  wishing  him 
continued  good  health  and  happiness  so 
that  he  and  his  wife.  Mary,  can  enjoy 
life  with  their  children  and  their  many 
grandchildren  whom  he  so  seldom  has 
the  opportunity  to  see. 
Spessard.  all  of  us  wish  you  Godspeed. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  junior  Senator  from  Morida  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
other  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  last  handling  of  the  ap- 
propriations bm  for  agriculture. 

I  think  that  I  can  say  with  utter  can- 
dor and  without  argimient  from  anyone 
in  the  State  of  Florida  that  no  citizen 
of  our  State  has  ever  had  a  more  dis- 
tinguished career  in  public  service  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Almost  immediately  when  he  com- 
menced his  adult  life  after  college  he 
entered  public  affairs  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  He  was  a  distinguished  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  his  younger  days,  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature— an  out- 
standing member,  I  might  say— a  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  of  course,  and  one  of 
the  best  we  ever  had,  and  then  there 
followed  his  many  years  in  the  Senate. 
No  man  from  our  State  has  ever  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  public  life  in 
the  State  of  Folrida  and  no  man  has 
ever  made  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
public  life  of  this  Nation  than  Spessard 
Holland. 

Mention  has  been  made  here  of  his  de- 
cision this  year  to  retire  from  public 
office.  I  can  say  as  a  Republican  and  one 
who,  of  course,  contends  in  the  political 


battleground  on  the  other  side  from  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  that  there 
never  would  have  been  any  doubt  of  hla 
reelection  if  he  had  decided  to  run  again. 
I  think  he  has  as  much  support  from 
Republicans  in  Florida  as  he  does  from 
Democrats.  I  know  that  on  previous  oc- 
casions when  he  has  been  opposed  by 
members  of  my  party  there  really  was 
never  a  contest;  there  was  only  a  slight 
exercise  until  the  Senator  wa«  reelected. 
He  is  held  in  tremendous  affection 
by  people  all  over  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  that  is  particularly  true  in  the  area 
of  agriculture.  If  one  were  to  say  there 
is  a  "Mr.  Agriculture"  in  Florida.  i"t  would 
have  to  be  Spessard  Holland.  He  is 
known  by  everj-one  in  our  State  who  is 
in  that  business.  Agriculture  is  either  the 
first  or  second  business  in  Florida,  de- 
pending on  who  you  talk  to  and  when; 
but  it  is  a  major  economic  factor  in  our 
State,  whether  it  is  vegetables,  citrus  or 
other  fruits,  tobacco,  cattle,  or  all  tne 
other  things  embraced  in  agriculture  in 
Florida.  People  in  that  business  know 
him  not  only  as  a  great  friend  who  has 
espoused  that  cause  year  after  year  in 
pubhc  life  in  the  State,  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  the  Nation,  but  they  also 
know  him  as  one  who  probably  knows 
more  about  all  of  Florida's  agriculture 
than  most  people  do. 

As  his  colleague  in  the  Senate  I  can 
say  personally  that  I  will  miss  him  when 
he  leaves.  He  has  always  been  helpful  to 
me,  not  only  in  the  short  time  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  but  also  in  the  6  years 
I  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  is  true  in  many  little  things.  Men- 
tion was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  of  the  work  output  of  our  col- 
league. I  do  not  beheve  anyone  in  the 
Senate  works  harder  than  he  does;  and 
he  does  it  in  many  little  ways  other  peo- 
ple do  not  do  it.  If  we  have  delegations 
from  the  State  of  Florida  here,  he  is 
never  too  busy,  even  with  the  enormous 
workload  he  carries — the  committee 
work  and  hours  he  spends  on  the  floor- 
to  meet  with  our  delegations  from  Flor- 
ida no  matter  what  walk  of  life  they 
come  from,  nor  how  humble  nor  great 
they  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  sign  of  a 
great  public  servant,  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  helping  tlie  people,  as  well  as  the 
fame  and  glorj-  which  goes  with  being  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  Senator  is  so 
respected  and  beloved,  and  I  use  that 
word  advisedly,  by  citizens  from  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  hope  when  he  retires 
he  will  spend  a  long  time  enjoying  life 
in  our  State:  and  it  is  a  wonderful  place 
to  live,  away  from  the  hurly-burly  and 
the  many  demands  Congress  presents  to 
its  Members.  If  anyone  ever  earned  a 
rest  after  a  distinguished  career  in  pub- 
lic service,  it  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  certainly  join  Senators  in  saying  that 
he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Eaglkton  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  personally  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, Spessard  Holland,  only  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate  in  January  1969.  How- 
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ever,  as  a  member  of  the  Alabama  State 
Legislature,  and  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Alabama,  it  was  my  privilegts  to  fol- 
low Senator  Holland's  career  from  the 
time  of  his  distinguished  service  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  great  State  of  Florida,  on 
through  his  able,  distinguished,  and  Il- 
lustrious period  of  service  of  24  years  in 
the  Senate. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Senator 
Holland  make  a  great  extemporaneous 
address  In  Chicago  at  the  1952  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  then,  as  now.  was  beset 
with  many  differences  of  opinion,  and 
manv  things  that  divided  our  party.  Tlie 
distlnt!uished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida made  a  great  speech  in  which  he 
sought  to  smooth  over  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences that  existed  in  the  party. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  it  has  been 
a  great  privilege  for  me  to  enjoy  a  close 
association,  I  believe,  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  Many 
times  I  have  had  occasion  to  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  him  at  lunch  in  the 
Senators'  private  dining  room  at  the 
table  reserved  for  Democratic  Senators. 
While  I  figuratively  sit  at  his  feet  on 
those  occasions.  I  do  actually  sit  beside 
him,  and  I  have  enjoyed  discussing,  and 
hearing  Senator  Holland  ^Uscuss.  elab- 
orate upon,  point  out,  and  explain  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  some 
of  the  great  history  and  traditions,  and 
the  great  personalities  of  the  Senate  in 
the  years  that  he  has  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  enjoyed  and  profited  fireatly 
by  these  periods  when  I  experienced  this 
close  association  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  too,  of  sei-v- 
Ing  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  him.  His  grasp  and  great  familiarity 
with  the  intricate  bills  that  he  haa 
mastered  and  that  he  presents  from 
time  to  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  amaze- 
ment to  me.  I  have  been  truly  amazed 
with  his  familiarity  and  i;rasp  of  ma.ior 
bills  coming  before  the  Senace  that  are 
not  his  specialty.  I  have  profited  by  the 
experience  that  I  have  had  .'^ervint;  as  a 
junior  colleague  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  most  vividly 
one  of  the  first  matters  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  considered  after  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  became  a  Member  of 
this  body.  It  was  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  of  Senate  rule  XXn,  which 
would  have  allowed  the  application  of 
cloture  on  the  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  present,  rather  than  the  two- 
thirds  majority  as  is  required  under  the 
Senate  rules.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  led  the  fight  of  those  who 
opposed  that  amendment  or  that  effort 
to  amend  the  Senate  rules. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  the  most  important  vote 
that  has  been  taken  In  the  \JS.  Senate 
in  the  91st  Congress,  whether  the  first 
session  or  the  second  session,  was  on  the 
appeal  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  the  then  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  imder  which 


the  then  Vice  President  had  ruled  that 
cloture  had  been  appUed  to  debate  on  the 
amendment  because,  on  tlie  motion  to 
apply  cloture,  a  majority  of  Uie  Members 
of  the  Senate  had  voted  to  apply  cloture. 
The  Vice  President  ruled  that  since  the 
vote  was  Uken  at  the  start  of  the  session, 
a  majority  of  tlie  Senate  should  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  amend  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  for  that  session.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  appealed 
from  that  ruling,  and  the  Senate  over- 
turned the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  deciding 
m  effect  that  it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote 
rather  than  a  bare  majority  to  apply 
cloture  at  tlie  start  of  a  session  or  any 
other  time. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  the  ordy  Member 
of  either  bodj-  of  the  Congress  who  is  the 
son  of  a  veteran  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  His  father  was  a  teenager  who 
fought  aloneiside  Senator  Holland's 
grandfather  and  was  seriously  wounded 
in  that  war  in  the  battle  of  Kennesaw 
Mountain,  near  Atlanta.  The  fact  that 
Senator  Holl.\nd's  father  and  grand- 
father were  Georgians,  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  for  the  South  does  not  make 
the  juiiior  Senator  from  Alabama  think 
less  kindly  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  is  judged  by  the 
company  lie  keeps,  by  his  deeds,  by  his 
thoughts  and  motives,  by  his  dedication 
and  sincerity,  by  liis  integrity— yes,  and 
bv  the  books  he  reads,  by  the  music  to 
w'hich  he  listens.  But.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  that  a  man  can  be  judged  by 
the  men  he  most  admires— by  who  his 
heroes  are.  So,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  proud  to  be  categorized  as 
an  admirer  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  is  one  of  the  great  Senators  of 
tii.s  time  or  of  any  other  time,  and  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  and  the  Individ- 
ual Members  of  the  Senate  will  miss  Sen- 
ator Holland.  The  Senate  will  lose  some 
of  Its  greatness  becau.se  of  his  leaving 
ih.-  Senate.  It  will  lose  some  of  its  luster 
as  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world  if  Senator  Holl.\n'j  should  leave 
the  Senate  at  the  expiration  of  his  pres- 
ent term. 

So  it  is  my  privilege  to  salute  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Spessard 
Holland,  whom  I  admire  greatly,  whom 
the  people  of  Alabama  admire  and  look 
on  as  a  great  U.S,  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
sid-'r  it  a  great  privilege  to  rise  at  this 
time  to  associate  myself  with  all  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  been  paying  these 
deserved  tributes  to  my  friend  and  seat- 
mate,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Flcrida,  Spessard  Holland. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  now  for  20 
years.  When  I  came  here,  Spessard  Hol- 
land was  already  here.  Scholar  and  sol- 
dier— lawyer  and  statesman,  to  me,  in 
a  great  sense,  he  has  been  a  guiding  light. 
If  one  characterization  is  to  be  made  of 
this  fine  gentleman  from  Florida,  I  must 
say  he  is  Mr.  Integrity  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
In  all  my  associations  in  this  great  body, 
I  have  never  found  a  man  with  more 


desire  and  more  compelling  concern  to 
live  by  his  convictions.  It  makes  no  little 
difference  to  Spessard  Holland  whether 
the  issue  is  popular  or  unpopular;  the 
only  question  he  has  ever  sought  to  an- 
swer is.  Is  it  good  for  my  Nation?  Is  it 
good  for  the  people  of  this  country? 

I  have  looked  upon  Spessard  Holland 
as  an  older  brother.  We  two  have  chat- 
ted here  and  we  two  have  debated  here, 
formally  and  informally.  We  have  not 
always  agreed,  but  I  have  always  found 
him  very  fair,  very  just,  very  under- 
standing, very  cooperative,  and  never  in 
any  disagreement  has  Spessard  Holland 
been  disagreeable. 

It  is  hard  to  say  that  about  most  men. 
but  one  can  say  it  with  assurance  about 
Spessard  Holland. 

Yet  I  must  add  another  note.  I  think 
much  of  his  success  has  been  due  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  beloved  Mary,  his  de- 
voted wife.  We  have  enjoyed  seeing  her 
here  in  the  gallery  time  and  Ume  again 
sharing  our  own  appreciation  of  the 
oratory  of  Spessard  Holland— a  states- 
man at  work.  You  could  almost  see  the 
twinkle  in  her  eye  revealing  her  appro- 
bation and  her  admiration  of  her  dis- 
tinguished husband.  ,^  .  „ 

Truly  a  family  man,  he  would  tell  me 
about  his  grandchildren  and  his  chil- 
dren and  I  loved  to  listen.  I  think  it  is 
a  fine  thing,  because  I  feel  a  good  family 
man  and  husband  and  parent  not  only 
makes  a  good  citizen  but,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  he  has  the  qualifications  to  be 
a  good  U.S.  Senator. 

When  Spessard  Holland  leaves  the 
Chamber,  something  will  go  along  with 
him  First  of  all,  it  will  be  the  affection 
and  love  of  his  colleagues,  who  respect 
him  in  such  high  degree.  But  even  more 
than  that,  as  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  previous  speaker,  Mr.  Allkn,  has  al- 
ready said,  something  will  pass  from 
the  Senate.  This  may  be  the  day  of 
Aquarius,  this  may  be  the  age  of  the 
young — I  am  not  ready  to  dispute  that — 
but  in  our  midst  we  have  so  many  with 
gray  hair  who  have  done  so  much  to 
make  this  country  what  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  younger  than 
we  are;  and  Spessard  Holland  is  one  of 
those  gentlemen. 

I  have  said  that  our  love  and  affection 
goes  with  him  as  he  leaves  this  Cham- 
ber. In  a  larger  sense  that  affection  will 
remain  here  as  we  stay  mindful  of  his 
inspiration. 

This  is  an  appropriate  hour  to  express 
our  sentiments  because  there  is  before 
us  the  last  appropriation  bill  that  Sen- 
ator Holland  wUl  possibly  present  before 
he  retires  to  private  life. 

I  am  sure  life  can  never  be  truly  pri- 
vate for  a  man  with  such  dedication  to 
patriotism  and  such  contribution  that 
the  good  neighbors  and  good  citizens  can 
stiU  and  will  make  to  community.  State, 
and  Nation. 

And  so  I  say  to  Spessard  Holland  on 
this  morning,  I  pray  that  the  Good  Lord 
will  grant  to  you  and  your  beloved  wife 
and  your  entire  family  many,  many  more 
years  of  health  and  h«)piness. 

May  they  be  years  of  satisfaction  aa 
you  contemplate  your  service  to  mankind. 
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May  they  be  years  of  deepest  affection 
now  centered  in  your  home.  And  I  sum 
it  all  in  the  ancient  yet  timely  tribute — 
ad  multos  annos. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
completely  overcome  by  these  more  than 
generous  statements.  I  just  want  to  say 
first  that  If  I  had  had  any  intimation 
that  they  were  going  to  be  made,  you  can 
be  sure  that  Mary,  Mrs.  Holland,  would 
have  been  advised  and  would  have  been 
up  here  in  the  gallery.  I  think  it  is  the 
one  thing  I  regret,  because  I  think  my 
stock  wor.ld  have  been  raised  for  the 
remaining  years  that  I  hope  we  will  en- 
joy together. 

I  am  so  ^rat°ful  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  my  junior  coUeage  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Talmadge^  my  seatmate, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pastore",  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
der  > .  who  have  all  been  my  friends.  I  have 
already  made  some  comments  with  re- 
spect to  my  two  friends,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  HRnsicAi  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young >. 

I  would  not  wart  anybody  to  think 
that  I  feel  I  merit  chese  kind  comments, 
but  I  just  appreciate  them  more  than 
you  will  ever  know. 

May  I  say  this  for  the  record,  for 
nothing  else  could  be  said  by  me.  Of 
course,  I  shall  miss  the  Senate,  though 
I  think  that,  at  78 '2— and  that  is  how 
old  I  shall  be  at  the  end  of  this  year — 
I  am  entitled  to  retire,  and  that  I  should 
retire. 

The  thing  that  I  shall  miss  most 
greatly  is  the  friendship  and  the  kind- 
ness of  Senators,  because  there  is  not  a 
Senator  who  has  spoken  with  whom  I 
have  not.  at  some  time  or  other,  had 
serious  disagreements;  and  yet  the  char- 
ity, the  friendliness,  and  the  brotherll- 
ness  that  prevails  here  is  something  that 
cannot  be  replaced  by  anything  else  that 
I  have  ever  experienced  in  life.  It  Is  that 
which  I  shall  miss. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you.  more  than 
I  can  say.  and  I  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment,  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  13.  after  "$100".  strtke 
out  "$146,143j200"  and  Insert  "$157,346,200": 
In  line  17  after  the  word  "appropriation", 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "except  that 
#1.000.000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be 
available  for  matching  with  funds  utlUzed 
for  research  under  public  law  8&-602,";  In 
line  20,  after  the  word  "which",  strike  out 
"•1.500.000"  and  insert  "$3,760,000";  and.  on 
page  4.  line  4.  after  "Public  Law  88-250".  In- 
sert a  colon  and  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  formulate  a  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  1972  of  less  than  the  amount  required 
to  conduct  the  pesticidea  res«arch  program 


as  authorized  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  88- 
373  and  89-316;". 

On  page  4.  line  16,  after  "(21  U,S.C. 
1114b-c)".  strike  out  '$98,619,750"  .ind  In- 
sert "$99,369,750";  and,  in  the  tame  line, 
after  tlie  word  "which",  strike  out  "$2,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,500,000". 

On  page  6.  line  20.  after  the  word  "Includ- 
ing", strike  out  •$58,390,000"  and  insert 
"$61,390,000";  nt  the  beginning  of  Hue  25, 
strike  out  "$4,012,000"  and  insert  $4,412.- 
000';  on  page  7,  line  2,  after  "(16  U.S.C. 
582a-582a-7)",  strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and 
insert  "$3,350,000",  and,  in  line  14,  after 
the  v.ord  "all",  strike  out  "$65,076,000"  and 
insert  ■569,826,000". 

On  page  8,  line  1.  after  "$48,660,000;".  In- 
sert, •p.Hyments  for  rural  development  work 
under  section  3  (d)  of  the  Act  $10,400,000;"'; 
and,  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "all"",  strike 
out  -SHO.Oai.OOO"  and  Insert  "$150,431,000". 
On  p.-ige  8,  line  18,  after  the  word  "em- 
plovees"',  strike  out  "$13,515,000"  and  Uisert 
"S12.932.600". 

On  naje  9,  line  12,  after  "'7  tJ  S  C.  16-21- 
16271",  strike  out  '$1,649,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,684,000". 

On  page  10,  line  2.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft"", strike  out  "$128,557,000"  and  Insert 
■•$128,457,000  ";  In  line  4.  after  the  word 
"head",  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  Public  Law  40,  Elghtjr-fourth  Congress, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  following  the  last 
proviso  In  the  section  entitled  "Flood  Pre- 
vention", substituting  a  comma  and  adding 
the  following:  "and  where  the  Army  does 
have  Jurisdiction  and  responsibility,  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  Army  to  carry 
out  Jointly  the  measures  heretofore  set  out 
and  In  areas  where  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  purchase  land  rights  for  structural 
measures,  the  Secretary  in  lieu  of  such  ac- 
quisition, may  reimburse  local  organizations 
for  such  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of 
land  rights  furnished  by  local  organizations 
as  the  Secretary  deems  equitable  In  consid- 
eration of  the  national  Interest."  "  and.  In 
line  19,  after  the  word  "Provided",  strike  out 
"further". 

On  page  12,  line  12,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$6,698,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,434,000"". 

On  page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
strike  out  "$74,278,800"  and  Insert  "$76,- 
000,000". 

On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
strike  out  '$15,355,000"  and  Insert  "$16,- 
355,000". 

On  page  14.  line  19.  after  "(16  U.S.C.  590a- 
f)",  strike  out  •'$13,876,000"'  and  insert  "$14,- 
676.000"". 

On  page  15,  at  the  beginning  of  line  25, 
strike  out  "$14,592,000"  and  Insert  "$16.- 
228,000'. 

On  page  16.  line  21,  after  the  word  "laws", 
strike  out  "$17,716,800""  and  Insert  "$17,- 
874,800". 

On  page  17,  line  14,  after  "$149,247,000", 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "of  which  $1,- 
000.000  shall  be  placed  in  reserve  to  be  re- 
leased only  when  required  to  carry  out  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act." 

On  page  18.  line  2,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1623 
(b)),  strike  ut  "•1,600,000"  and  Insert  "$1,- 
760.000"". 

On  page  19,  line  21,  after  "(42  U.S.C. 
1773-1786),  strike  out  "$264,428,000"  and  In- 
sert "$259,428,000"';  and,  on  page  20,  line  4. 
after  the  word  "program",  strike  out  "$17.- 
500.000"  and  Insert  "$12,500,000". 

On  page  21,  line  11.  afteir  "(7  U.S.C. 
1766)".  strike  out  $24,023,000"  and  Insert 
"•24,773.000". 

On  page  22,  line  16.  after  the  word  "Cor- 
poration", strike  out  "$163,690,000"  and  In- 
sert "$150,000,000". 
On  page  24,  line  20,  after  the  word  "to". 


strike  out  "$195,500,000"  and  Insert  "'$190,- 
000.000". 
On  page  26,  alter  line  23,  Insert: 

"INDEMNrrY    PAYMENTS  TO    DAIHY    FARMZItS 

"For  necessary  expenses  Involved  In  mak- 
ing payments  to  dairy  farmers  who  have  been 
directed  to  remove  their  milk  from  com- 
mercial markets  because  It  contained  residues 
of  chemicals  registered  and  approved  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government.  $500,000: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  Indemnity 
payments  to  any  farmer  whose  milk  was  re- 
moved from  commercial  markets  as  a  result 
of  his  willful  failure  to  follow  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government.'" 

On  page  27,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

"RUEAL  COMMCNrrv  Development  Sekvice 

"SALARIES     AND     EXPENSES 

"For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  of  the  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Service  in  providing  leadership  and  re- 
lated services  In  carrying  out  the  rural  areas 
development  activities  of  the  Department, 
$230,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $3,000 
shall  be  available  for  emplovment  under  £ 
U.S.C.  3109." 

On  page  27.  line  22.  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109". 
strike  out  "$15,378,000"  and  Insert  "$12,412,- 
000";  and.  In  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment Just  above  stated.  Insert  a  comma  and 
"and  In  addition,  not  less  than  $3,434,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  appropria- 
tion, "Food  Stamp  Program"  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation". 

On  page  28,  line  7,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  '$3,508,650"  and  Insert.  "$3,748,000". 
On  page  29.  line  18.  and  after  the  word  "Li- 
brary",   strike   out   "$3,614,750"    and    Insert 
'■$3,914,750". 

On  page  30,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Agricul- 
ture", strike  out  "$3,384,000"  and  Insert 
'•$3,459,000". 

On  page  30.  line  15.  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$6,559,000"  and  Insert  "$6,058,- 
OCK) ";  and.  In  line  21,  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary", strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided  fur. 
ther,  That  not  to  exceed  $269,000  of  funds 
contained  In  the  Working  Capital  Fund  es- 
tablished under  authority  of  Public  Law 
78-129  may  be  used  to  carry  out  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.". 
On  page  31,  at  the  beglnnnlg  of  line  13, 
strike  out  "$322,000,000"  and  Insert  "$352,- 
000,000";  at  the  beginning  of  line  14.  strike 
out  "$123300.000"  and  Insert  "$138,800,000"; 
and.  In  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
just  above  stated,  strike  out  the  colon  and 
"Pofjded,  That  an  additional  $20,000,000  Is 
placed  In  contingency  reserve  to  be  made 
available  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  oi^ 
the  same  ternas  and  conditions  to  the  ertent\ 
that  such  amount  \b  required  during  the  ctir- 
rent  fiscal  year  under  the  then  existing  con- 
ditions for  expeditious  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  rural  electrification  and  rural 
telephone  programs'". 

On  page  32,  line  2,  strike  out  "$14,813,000" 
and  Insert  "$14,896,000". 

On  page  32,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  Insert  "$19,000,- 
000". 

On  page  33.  Une  1,  after  "(7  VS.C.  1836)". 
strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  Insert  "$80,000,- 
000"". 

On  page  33,  Itfie  10,  after  "(42  U.S.C. 
1490c)",  strike  out  "$2,125,000"  and  Insert 
"$776,000". 

On  page  33,  line  16,  after  the  word  "ad- 
vances", strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$400,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  4.  after  "(40  U.S.C.  461)". 
strike  out  "$81,150,000"  and  insert  "$84,350.- 
000":  In  Une  6.  after  the  word  "than",  strike 
out  "$3,350,000  "  and  insert  "$2,350,000":  and, 
In  line  10,  after  the  word  "amended",  strike 
out  the  comma  and  "of  which  not  more  than 
$350,000  BhaU  be  available  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Public  Law  91-229". 
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On  page  35,  line  20,  after  "1969".  strike 
out  "$2,863,156,331"  and  Insert  "$3,113,166,- 
331";  and.  In  line  21,  after  the  word  "total", 
strllto  out  "$3,113,165,000  and  Insert  "$3,- 
363, 158 ,000". 

On  page  37,  line  23,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$4,054,000"  and  Insert  "$4.- 
226,000". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  given  notice  that  I  would  call  up 
seven  amendments.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  for  the  mo- 
ment left  the  Chamber.  I  ask  that  he  be 


recalled.  These  amendments  are  of  par- 
ticular Importance  to  him,  since  he  han- 
dled the  very  great  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram which  was  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  which  these  amendments 
are  intended  to  fund. 

SUMMART    or    FOOD    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
(on  page  23  >  carried  a  comparative  sum- 
mary of  financing  for  child  nutrition, 
special  milk,  food  stamp  and  transfer 
from  section  32  and  section  416  for  food 


assistance  programs  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  That 
table  did  not  reflect  the  $216,579,000  in 
the  budget  amendments  for  the  child 
nutrition  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
vised table — which  includes  the  amended 
amounts  pursuant  to  the  increases  in 
Senate  Document  91-94 — be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
[Program  level-dollars  In  thousjndsl 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Prognm 


rocil  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 

19701 


Budget 

estimate. 

excluding 

amendments 

in  Senate 

Doc.  91-94 


House  bill. 

excluding 

amendments 

in  Senate 

Doc.  91-94 


Senate  bill 


A.  Child  nutrition  program: 

1    Cash  grants  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  (sec.  4)  _ 

(b)  Free  and  reduced  price  lunches  (s«c  11). 

(c)  School  breakfast 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance 

(*)  State  administrative  eipenses  

(I)  Nonschool  lood  program 


Total,  cash  grants. 
Co.Timodities  to  States  _ 
Nutrition  training  activities  . . 
Federal  operating  expenses. . 


J162, 034 

54.000 

3.500 

748 

153 

» 3, 244 


MfA.  041 

134,800 

12.000 

15.000 

2.750 

»  13  572 


J169.  721 

200.  000 
15.000 
12.500 
2.750 

:  15,  000 


JI69,  721 

200,000 

15,000 

17.500 

2  750 

•■16  000 


J225.  000 
356,400 

IS  nno 
15,000 

3,5ca 

1  15.000 


Total,  child  nutrition  program. 


223  679 
292. 107 

346.  163 

230,  205 

414,971 
264  465 

419.971 
264.  465 

5.542 

629, 900 

264.465 

750 

3.995 

5.282 

5.542 

6.442 

519. 781 

581.650 

684  978 

689.978 

901,557 

B    Special  milk  program 

1.  Milk  (direct  appropiiation) 

2.  Special  sec.  32  lunds  used  for  milk  program. 
3    Admimstrati.e  expenses 


102,048 
629 


Total,  special  milk  program , 

Total,  child  nutrition  and  special  milk  programs. 


102.677 


83,314 

20.000 

686 

104.000 


103.314 
686 

104.  000 


103.314 
686 


622.458 


685,650 


684.978 


793,978 


104,000 
170057557 


C    Family  feeding  program: 

I    Food  stamp  program. 


250, 981 


610.000 


1, 250.  000 


1.250.  000 


1,  250. 000 


2.  Direct  distribution  to  families. 

(a)  Section  32  commodities 

(b)  Finanaal  assistance  to  States 

(c)  Federal  dirtct  operation  at  kical  level. 

(d)  Section  416 . 


192.668 

4  154 

1.300 

79. 278 


182.  015 

16,000 

2  318 

61.942 


160,300 
19,  7C0 


160,  300 
19.700 


160. 300 

19, 700 


92. 745 


92,  745 


92,  745 


Total,  ditxt  distribution  to  families.. 
3.  Nutrition  supplemeaL 


277.400 
8,317 


Total,  family  fe«!irg... 
0.  Direct  distribution  to  institutions. 
E.  Nutntxin  education  program' 


536,698 

32,  227 

9.948 


262. 275 
33.000 

906.  275 
12.889 

30.000 


272  745 
40  000 

1,562.745 
26  416 

50.  OOO 


272.  745 
40.000 


272.  745 
40,000 


Total,  food  assistance  prx)gram. 


1.201,332 


1.633,814 


2,32«.139 


1.562.745 
26.416 

50,000 


1,562,745 
26.416 

50,  000 


2.644,718 


'  Revised  to  reHecf  approval  of  Public  Law  91-207  (Mar.  12, 1970)  to  provide  additior.al  funds  lor 
child  nutrition  program. 
•*  Excludes  balances  carried  forward  to  succeeding  year. 
'  Includes  administrative  expenses. 


Note:  The  Budget  estimate  and  House  bill  amounts  for  1971  shown  below  do  not  include  the 
additional  amounts  requested  in  Senate  Document  No.  91-94.  submitted  on  July  I.  1970.  These 
additional  amounts  were  not  considered  by  the  ftouse. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  supplemental  budget  item 
reached  us  after  the  markup.  However  we 
knew  It  was  imminent,  and  we  were  given 
authority  by  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  to  ofifer  this  item  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  bill,  which 
I  now  do. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  and 
the  general  public,  there  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  yesterday. 
July  7,  on  page  23003,  the  budget 
amendment  (Senate  Document  91-94) 
pertaining  to  the  additional  $216  million 
requested  for  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
gram, a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  summarizing  the  amounts 
requested  for  various  purposes,  and  the 
justification  from  the  department  as  to 
the  need  and  purpose  of  the  additional 
funds  requested,  the  texts  of  the  seven 


proposed  amendments  to  the  pending 
bill  to  implement  this  budget  request, 
and  a  brief  explanation  of  each  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  these 
amendments  is  to  raise,  by  $216  million 
plus,  the  appropriation  for  the  school 
lunch  program,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
program  which  we  passed  so  recently 
here  in  Congress,  and  which  has  become 
law  through  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  these  seven 
amendments  to  the  desk  at  this  time,  and 
ask  that  they  be  reported.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  them  considered 
separately,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
might  save  time  to  have  them  considered 
en  bloc;  and,  after  they  are  reported. 
I  shall  make  the  request  that  tiiey  be 
considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
proposed  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  19,  Line  19,  following  'IVSl-lTei  1" 
Insert  ";  Public  Law  91-248  ' 

Page  19,  Line  21,  strike",  $259,428,000"  and 
Insert  ";  Public  Law  91-248,  $476,007,000" 

Page  20.  Line  2.  strike  "548.347,000"  and 
Insert  "$204,747,000" 

Page  20.  Line  3.,fitrlke  the  word  "schools" 
and  Insert  "school  *^ndren" 

Page  20.  Line  4.  strike  "$12,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$16,000,000" 

Page  20,  Line  5,  strike  "$750,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,500,000" 

Page  20,  Lines  7  and  8,  strike  "to  remain 
avaUable  until  September  30  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year"  and  Insert  ":  Provided 
further,  that  funds  provided  herein  shall 
remain  avaUable  until  expended  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended" 


3 
X 


Jnly  8, 


1970 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  explained  that  these  seven 
amendments,  at  various  places,  in  the 
bill,  together  provide  for  an  additional 
$216  million  to  fund  the  increased  school 
lunch  program  which  we  recently  passed. 
They  are  aU  needed  at  the  various  places 
in  the  bill  to  accomplish  that  single  re- 
sult. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  willing  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  addressed  to  me,  I  think  that  the 
purpose  of  these  amendments  is  now  well 
understood;  and,  unless  there  are  ques- 
tions. I  am  ready  to  have  them  voted 
upon  by  the  Senate. 

I  invite  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Nebraska  to  make  any  comments  he 
cares  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  man- 
ager of  the  bill  has  stated  the  case  well. 
He  has  stated  the  necessity  and  the  basis 
for  these  amendments.  This  Senator  Is  In 
full  accord  with  them,  and  supports  them. 
They  are  occasioned,  of  course,  by  the 
signature  into  law  by  President  Nixon 
of  Public  Law  91-248.  It  i:  commonly 
agreed  that  they  will  vastly  expand  and 
Improve  the  field  in  which  this  law  op- 
erates. I  think  We  should  go  forward  with 
them.  They  have  been  discussed  among 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  this  is  the  fashion  in 
which  we  should  approach  the  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  A  full  explanation  of  the 
matter  appears  in  the  item  that  I  placed 
in  the  Record  yesterday,  at  page  23003 
of  yesterday's  printed  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  for  a  vote  on  these 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  there 
may  be  other  amendments.  I  see  in  the 
Chamber  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams^,  with  whom  I 
have  agreed  so  long  on  the  matter  of  re- 
quiring full  restoration  of  the  depleted 
borrowing  capacity  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  each  year,  as  re- 
quired by  the  law  which  he  authored 
some  years  ago. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  to  him 
that  imder  this  bill,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  a  complete  restoration  through 
last  year — the  last  year  on  which  we 
have  completed  audits — of  the  deficit 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I 
am  happy  also  to  say  to  him  that  this 
comes,  not  just  by  action  of  the  commit- 
tee, but,  for  the  first  time,  by  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  wtiich  had 
been  requested,  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows,  for  several  years,  not 
only  by  the  present  Secretary  of  Agii- 
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culture  but  also  by  the  preceding  one,  to 
take  just  that  action. 

I  hope  that  we  may  not  only  have  that 
item  included  in  the  bill,  which  I  know 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  Senator's  desire, 
but  that  we  may  also  keep  it  in  confer- 
ence, because  the  other  body  saw  fit  to 
reduce  that  total  restoration  by  $250 
million,  which  our  committee  has  re- 
stored in  reporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  noticed 
this  change  in  the  bill,  and  I  both  com- 
pliment and  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  attention  to  this  problem. 

On  the  surface  this  would  appear  to 
be  a  $250-million  increase  in  appropria- 
tions; but,  as  we  have  explained  many 
times  before  in  discussing  this  item,  these 
expenditures  have  been  made,  and  pay- 
ment for  these  expenditures  by  restora- 
tion of  funds  have  to  be  made  under  the 
basic  law.  Once  the  expenditures  are 
made  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  reimburs- 
ing the  capital  and  restoring  money  that 
has  already  been  spent. 

The  objection  I  had  presented  hereto- 
fore was  that  we  were  not  giving  a  true 
picture  to  the  American  taxpayers  as  to 
the  cost  of  these  programs,  and  that  was 
the  basis  of  the  law  we  put  through  with 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
of  which  I  was  a  sponsor,  which  required 
annual  appropriation  for  the  full  cost  of 
these  programs.  We  have  had  a  httle 
dlflQculty  in  past  years,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  in  getting  this  deficiency  brought 
up  to  date,  but  I  am  glad  that  it  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  now.  and  I  hope 
the  conferees  will  retain  it.  In  the  fu- 
ture I  hope  we  will  have  full  restoration 
for  these  items  in  aimutil  appropriation 
bills  so  that  we  will  know  exactly  what 
the  costs  of  these  programs  are. 

I  remember  the  situation  where  for  2 
or  3  years  this  expenditure  was  left  out 
of  the  budget  to  give  a  false  impression 
that  they  were  reducing  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  $2  or  $3  bUlion. 

That  represented,  not  a  reduction  in 
budget  expenditures  but  merely  a  post- 
ponement of  payments. 

The  result  of  that  delay  was  that  they 
became  approximately  $5  billion  delin- 
quent in  making  these  reimbursements. 
The  money  had  been  spent,  and  there 
was  no  possible  chance  of  recovery.  Yet  it 
gave  the  impression  for  2  or  3  years  that 
Congress  was  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
agricultural  programs  when  in  reality  we 
were  increasing  them.  I  said  that  we 
needed  more  truth  in  Government.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  supported  that 
position. 

While  this  action  here  today  looks  on 
the  surfEU^e  like  a  $250  milUon  increase, 
it  is  in  reality  not  the  increase  of  a  dime 
sUx>ve  what  already  has  been  spent  under 
the  basic  law. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows,  I 
have  been  trsring  for  years  to  change  cer- 
tain features  of  the  btisic  law  which 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  these  farm  pro- 
grams, and  I  think  it  should  be  done. 
When  we  get  this  bill  before  us  for  the 
new  agricultural  program  I  will  again  be 
working  toward  trying  to  reduce  the  cost 


of  this  agricultural  program.  I  think  it 
is  too  high.  But  once  the  program  has 
been  enacted,  once  the  commitment  has 
been  made  and  the  expenditures  have 
been  made  I  think  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  recognize  it.  as  the  committee  has 
done.  I  compliment  both  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  committee  on  giv- 
ing us  a  little  truth  in  Government  on 
this  point,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  continued 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  source  of  comfort 
to  both  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  when  we  both 
leave  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this  j'ear. 
if  we  accomplish,  after  this  fight  of  about 
10  years,  what  we  set  out  to  do  about 
that  long  ago.  We  have  gone  a  little  at 
a  time.  I  hope  we  can  have  a  cpmplete 
restoration  this  year,  so  that  those  who 
follow  us  may  not  be  confronted  with 
the  tremendous  deficit  that  bad  accumu- 
lated at  the  time  we  started  on  this 
matter.  It  would  be  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  me.  at  least,  if  we  could  accom- 
plish this,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  feels  the  same  way. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
happy  conclusion  to  this  item,  at  least 
for  this  year,  was  not  achieved  without 
some  travail  and  some  great  effort.  I  do 
know  that  in  the  discussions  in  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  In  the  subcommittee, 
it  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  and  re- 
assurance to  know  that  we  would  ulti- 
mately have  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  when  the  matter  got  to 
the  floor,  and  it  was  always  forthcoming, 
with  good  force  and  with  good  effect.  So 
between  the  two  efforts,  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  we  have 
achieved  a  good  plan. 

I  join  in  the  thought  that  it  should 
thrust  itself  into  the  future  years  in  con- 
nection with  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 
wish  to  propose  an  amendment.  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  an  amendment  of 
which  I  am  cosponsor.  Before  third  read- 
ing I  would  want  a  quorum  call  in  order 
to  alert  his  office  to  have  him  come  to 
the  Chamber.  But  if  other  amendments 
are  pending  we  can  go  ahead  with  them. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1046.  An  act  to  protect  consumers  by 
proTidlng  a  civil  remedy  for  mlsrepraMnta- 
tlon  of  the  quality  of  articles  compoaed  In 
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whole  or  in  part  of  g^Id  or  silver,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3430.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  authorize  addUional  appropriations , 
and  for  other  purpoaes. 

The  message  sdso  announced  that  tlie 
House  had  passed  Uie  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  12446.  An  act  to  confer  US.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Jose  Guadalupe 
Esparza- Mon  toya ; 

H  R.  13265.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Frank  J. 
Krec: 

H.R.  13997.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ryuzo  Somma; 
and 

H.R.  17734.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sherman 
Webb  and  others. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  12446.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Jose  Guadalupe 
Eeparza-Montoya: 

HJl.  13265.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Prank  J. 
Kr«c; 

H.R  13997.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ryuzo 
Somma:  and 

H  R  17734  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sherman 
Webb  and  others 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


PROPOSED  RECOMMENDATIONS 

RELATING  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIANS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT    iH.  DOC.  NO.   91-363) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  first  Americans — the  Indians — 
are  the  most  deprived  and  most  isolated 
minority  group  in  our  nation.  On  vir- 
tually every  scale  of  measurement — em- 
ployment, income,  education,  health — 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  people  ranks 
at  the  bottom. 

This  condition  Is  the  heritage  of  cen- 
turies of  injustice.  From  the  time  of  their 
first  contact  with  European  settlers,  the 
American  Indians  have  been  oppressed 
and  brutalized,  deprived  of  their  ances- 
tral lands  and  denied  the  opportunity  to 
control  their  own  destiny.  Even  the  Fed- 
eral programs  which  are  intended  to 
meet  their  needs  have  frequently  proven 
to  be  ineffective  and  demeaning. 

But  the  story  of  the  Indian  In  America 
is  something  more  than  the  record  of  the 
white  man's  frequent  aggressi(Hi.  broken 
agreements,  intermittent  remorse  and 
prolonged  failure.  It  is  a  record  also  of 
enduraace,  of  survival,  of  adaptation  and 
creativity  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 


obstacles.  It  is  a  record  of  enormous  con- 
tributions to  this  country — to  its  art  and 
culture,  to  its  strength  and  spirit,  to  its 
sense  of  history  and  Its  sense  of  purpose. 
It  is  long  past  time  that  the  Indian 
policies  of  the  Federal  government  began 
lo  recognize  and  build  upon  the  capac- 
ities and  insights  of  the  Indian  people. 
Both  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  enlightened  social  policy,  we  must 
begin  to  act  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Indians  themselves  have  long  been  tell- 
ing us.  The  time  has  come  to  break  deci- 
sively with  the  past  and  to  create  the 
conditions  for  a  new  era  in  which  the 
Indian  future  is  determined  by  Indian 
acts  and  Indian  decisions. 

SELF-DETERMINATION    WnHOUT    TERMINATION 

The  first  and  most  basic  question  that 
must  be  answered  with  respect  to  Indian 
policy  concerns  the  historic  and  legal  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  Indian  communities.  In  the 
pa^t,  this  relationship  has  oscillated  be- 
tween two  equally  harsh  and  unaccept- 
able extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has — at  various 
times  during  previous  Administrations — 
been  the  stated  policy  objective  of  both 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  government  eventually  to 
terminate  the  trusteeship  relationship 
between  the  Federal  government  and 
the  Indian  people.  As  recently  as  August 
of  1953,  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108.  the  Congress  declared  that  termina- 
tion was  the  long-range  goal  of  its  Indian 
policies.  This  would  mean  that  Indian 
tribes  would  eventually  lose  any  special 
standing  they  had  under  Federal  law: 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  their  lands 
would  be  discontinued;  Federal  respon- 
sibihty  for  their  economic  and  social 
well-being  would  be  repudiated;  and  the 
tribes  themselves  would  be  effectively  dis- 
mantled. Tribal  property  would  be  di- 
vided among  individual  members  who 
would  then  be  assimilated  into  the  so- 
ciety at  large. 

This  policy  of  forced  termination  is 
wrong,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  the  premises  on  which 
it  rests  are  wrong.  Termination  Implies 
that  the  Federal  government  has  taken 
on  a  trusteeship  responsibility  for  Indian 
communities  as  an  act  of  generosity  to- 
ward a  disadvantaged  people  and  that 
It  can  therefore  discontinue  this  respon- 
sibiUty  on  a  unilateral  basis  whenever 
it  sees  fit.  But  tlie  unique  status  of  Indian 
tribes  does  not  rest  on  any  premise  such 
as  this.  The  special  relationship  between 
Indians  and  the  Federal  government  Is 
the  result  Instead  of  solemn  obligations 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Down 
through  the  years,  through  written  treat- 
ies and  through  formal  and  informal 
agreements,  our  government  has  made 
specific  commitments  to  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. For  their  part,  the  Indians  have 
often  surrendered  claims  to  vast  tracts 
of  land  and  have  accepted  life  on  gov- 
ernment reservations.  In  exchange,  the 
government  has  agreed  to  provide  com- 
munity services  such  as  health,  educa- 
tion and  public  safety,  sendees  which 
would  presumably  allow  Indian  commu- 
nities to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  com- 
parable to  that  of  other  Americans. 

This  goal,  of  course,  has  never  been 


achieved.  But  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  Indian  tribes  and  tl:e  Federal 
government  which  arises  from  theae 
agreements  continues  to  carry  immense 
moral  and  legal  force.  To  terminate  this 
relationship  would  be  no  more  appro- 
priate than  to  terminate  the  citizenship 
rights  of  any  other  American. 

The  second  reason  for  rejecting  forced 
termination  is  that  the  practical  results 
have  been  clearly  harmful  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  termination  actually  has 
been  tried.  The  removal  of  Federal  trust- 
eeship responsibility  has  produced  con- 
siderable disorientation  among  the  af- 
fected Indians  and  has  left  them  unable 
to  relate  to  a  myriad  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  assistance  efforts.  Their  eco- 
nomic and  social  condition  has  often 
been  worse  after  termination  than  it  was 
before. 

The  third  argument  I  would  make 
against  forced  termination  concerns  the 
effect  it  has  had  upon  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  tribes  which  still  enjoy 
a  special  relationship  with  the  Federal 
government.  The  very  threat  that  this 
relationship  may  someday  be  ended  has 
createQ'  a  great  deal  of  apprehension 
among  Indian  groups  and  this  appre- 
hension, in  turn,  has  had  a  blighting 
effect  on  tribal  progress.  Any  step  that 
might  result  in  greater  social,  economic 
or  political  autonomy  i.-.  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  many  Indians  who  fear  that 
it  will  only  bring  them  closer  to  the  day 
when  the  Federal  government  will  dis- 
avow its  responsibility  and  cut  them 
adrift. 

In  short,  the  fear  of  one  extreme  policy, 
forced  termination,  has  often  worked  to 
produce  the  opposite  extreme:  excessive 
dependence  on  the  Federal  government. 
In  many  cases  this  dependence  is  so  great 
that  the  Indian  commimity  is  almost 
entirely  run  by  outsiders  who  are  respon- 
sible and  responsive  to  Federal  oflScials 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  rather  than  to  the 
communities  they  are  supposed  to  be 
serving.  This  is  the  second  of  the  two 
harsh  approaches  which  have  long 
plagued  our  Indian  policies.  Of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  programs  di- 
rectly serving  Indians,  for  example,  only 
1.5  percent  are  presently  under  Indian 
control.  Only  2.4  percent  of  HEWs  In- 
dian health  programs  are  run  by  Indi- 
ans. The  result  is  a  burgeoning  Federal 
bureaucracy,  programs  which  are  far  less 
effective  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  an 
erosion  of  Indian  initiative  and  morale. 
I  believe  that  both  of  these  policy  ex- 
tremes are  wrong.  Federal  termination 
errs  in  one  direction,  Federal  paternal- 
ism errs  in  the  other.  Only  by  clearly 
rejecting  both  of  these  extremes  can  we 
achieve  a  policy  which  truly  serves  the 
best  interests  of  the  Indian  people.  Self- 
determination  among  the  Indian  people 
can  and  must  be  encouraged  without 
the  threat  of  eventual  termination.  In 
my  view,  in  fact,  that  is  the  only  way 
that  self-determination  can  effectively 
be  fostered. 

This,  then,  must  be  the  goal  of  anj* 
new  national  poUcy  toward  the  Indian 
people:  to  strengthen  the  Indian's  sense 
of  autonomy  without  threatening  his 
sense  of  community.  We  must  assure  the 
Indian  that  he  can  assume  control  of 
his  own  life  without  being  separated  in- 
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voluntarily  from  the  tribal  group.  And 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  Indians  can 
become  independent  of  Federal  control 
without  being  cut  off  from  Federal  con- 
cern and  Federal  support.  My  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  are 
designed  to  carry  out  this  policy. 

I.    REJECTING    TERMINATION 

Because  termination  is  morally  and 
legally  unacceptable,  because  it  produces 
bad  practical  results,  and  because  the 
mere  threat  of  termination  tends  to  dis- 
courage greater  self-suflQciency  among 
Indian  groups,  I  am  asking  the  Congress 
to  pass  a  new  Concurrent  Resolution 
which  would  expressly  renounce,  repu- 
diate and  repeal  the  termination  policy  as 
expressed  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 108  of  the  83rd  Congress.  This  res- 
olution would  explicitly  affirm  the  in- 
tegrity and  right  to  continued  existence 
of  all  Indian  tribes  and  Altiska  native 
governments,  recognizing  that  cultural 
pluralism  is  a  source  of  national  strength. 
It  would  assure  these  groups  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  its  treaty  and  trustee- 
ship obligations  to  them  as  long  as  the 
groups  themselves  believed  that  such  a 
policy  was  necessary  or  desirable.  It 
would  guarantee  that  whenever  Indian 
groups  decided  to  assume  control  or  re- 
sponsibility for  government  senlce  pro- 
grams, they  could  do  so  and  still  re- 
ceive adequate  Federal  financial  support. 
In  short,  such  a  resolution  would  re- 
affirm for  the  Legislative  branch — as  I 
hereby  affirm  for  the  Executive  branch — 
that  the  historic  relationship  between 
the  Federal  government  and  the  Indian 
communities  cannot  be  abridged  without 
the  consent  of  the  Indians. 

2.    THE   RIGHT   TO   CONTROL    AND    OPERATE 
FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Even  as  we  reject  the  goal  of  forced 
termination,  so  must  we  reject  the  suf- 
focating pattern  of  paternalism.  But 
how  can  we  best  do  this?  In  the  past,  we 
have  often  assumed  that  because  the 
government  is  obliged  to  provide  certain 
services  for  Indians,  it  therefore  must; 
administer  those  same  services.  And  to 
get  rid  of  Federal  administration,  by 
the  same  token,  often  meant  getting  rid 
of  the  whole  Federal  program.  But  there 
is  no  necessary  reason  for  this  assump- 
tion. Federal  support  programs  for  non- 
Indian  commimities — hospitals  and 
schools  are  two  ready  examples — are 
ordinarily  administered  by  local  authori- 
ties. There  is  no  retison  why  Indian  com- 
mimities should  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  self-determination  merelj 
because  they  receive  monetary  support 
from  the  Federal  government.  Nor 
should  they  lose  Federal  money  because 
they  reject  Federal  control. 

For  years  we  have  talked  about  en- 
couraging Indians  to  exercise  greater 
self-determination,  but  our  progress  has 
never  been  commensurate  with  our 
promises.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this 
situation  has  been  the  threat  of  ter- 
mination. But  another  reason  is  the  fact 
that  when  a  decision  is  made  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  program  will  be 
turned  over  to  Indian  administration,  it 
is  the  Federal  authorities  and  not  the 
Indian  people  who  finally  make  that 
decision. 


This  situation  should  be  reversed.  In 
my  judgment,  It  should  be  up  to  the  In- 
dian tribe  to  determine  whether  it  Is 
willing  and  able  to  assume  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  a  service  program 
which  is  presently  administered  by  a 
Federal  agency.  To  this  end,  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  which  woi^d  empower 
a  tribe  or  a  group  of  tribes  or  any  other 
Indian  community  to  take  over  the  con- 
trol or  operation  of  Federally-funded  and 
administered  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  when- 
ever the  tribal  council  or  comparable 
community  governing  group  voted  to  do 
so. 

Under  this  legislation,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering the  program  to  approve  the 
transfer  of  responsibility.  It  is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  most  such  transfers 
of  power  would  still  take  place  consensu- 
ally  as  a  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  local  community  and  the  Federal 
government.  But  in  those  cases  in  which 
an  impasse  arises  between  the  two  par- 
ties, the  final  determination  should  rest 
with  the  Indian  community. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  Indian 
control  of  Indian  programs  would  always 
be  a  wholly  voluntary  matter.  It  would 
be  possible  for  an  Indian  group  to  select 
that  program  or  that  specified  portion 
of  a  program  that  it  wants  to  nm  with- 
out assuming  responsibility  for  other 
components.  The  "right  of  retrocession" 
would  also  be  guaranteed;  this  means 
that  if  the  local  community  elected  to 
administer  a  program  and  then  later  de- 
cided to  give  it  back  to  the  Federal 
government,  it  would  always  be  able  to 
do  so. 

Appropriate  technical  assistance  to 
help  local  organizations  successfully  op- 
erate these  programs  would  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  government.  No  tribe 
would  risk  economic  disadvantage  from 
managing  its  own  programs;  under  the 
proposed  legislation,  locally-adminis- 
tered programs  would  be  f  imded  on  equal 
terms  with  similar  services  still  admin- 
istered by  Federal  authorities.  The  leg- 
islation I  propose  would  include  appro- 
priate protections  against  any  action 
which  endangered  the  rights,  the  health, 
the  safety  or  the  welfare  of  individuals. 
It  would  also  contain  accountability  pro- 
cedures to  guard  against  gross  negligence 
or  mismanagement  of  Federal  funds. 

This  legislation  would  apply  only  to 
services  which  go  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  the  Indian  commu- 
nity ;  those  services  which  are  channeled 
through  State  or  local  governments  could 
still  be  turned  over  to  Indian  control  by 
mutual  consent.  To  run  the  activities 
for  which  they  have  assumed  control, 
the  Indian  groups  could  employ  local 
people  or  outside  experts.  If  they  chose 
to  hire  Federal  employees  who  had  for- 
merly administered  these  projects,  those 
employees  would  still  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  Federal  employee  benefit  pro- 
grams— under  special  legislation  which 
will  also  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Legislation  which  guarantees  the  right 
of  Indians  to  contract  for  the  control  or 
operation  of  Federal  programs  would  di- 
rectly channel  more  money  into  Indian 
communities,  since  Indians  themselves 


would  be  administering  programs  and 
drawing  salaries  which  now  often  go  to 
non-Indian  administrators.  The  poten- 
tial for  Indian  control  is  significant,  for 
we  are  talking  about  programs  which 
annually  spend  over  $400  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds.  A  policy  which  encourages 
Indian  administration  of  these  programs 
will  help  build  greater  pride  and  re- 
sourcefulness within  the  Indian  commu- 
nity. At  the  same  time,  programs  which 
are  managed  and  operated  by  Indians 
are  likely  to  be  more  effective  in  meeting 
Indian  needs. 

I  speak  with  added  confidence  about 
these  anticipated  results  because  of  the 
favorable  experience  of  programs  which 
have  already  been  turned  over  to  Indian 
control.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Indian  com- 
munities now  run  more  than  60  commu- 
nity action  agencies  which  are  located  on 
Federal  reservations.  OEO  is  planning  to 
spend  some  $57  million  in  Fiscal  Year 
1971  through  Indian-controlled  grant- 
ees. For  over  four  years,  many  OEO- 
funded  programs  have  operated  under 
the  control  of  local  Indian  organizations 
and  the  results  have  been  most  heart- 
ening. 

Two  Indian  tribes — the  Salt  River 
Tribe  and  the  Zuni  Tribe — have  recently 
extended  this  principle  of  local  control  to 
virtually  all  of  the  programs  which  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  tradition- 
ally administered  for  them.  Many  Fed- 
eral officials,  including  the  Agency  Su- 
perintendent, have  been  replaced  by 
elected  tribal  officers  or  tribal  employees. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  build  on  these 
experiences  and  to  extend  local  Indian 
control — at  a  rate  and  to  the  degree  that 
the  Indians  themselves  establish. 

3.     RESTORING    THE    SACKED     LANDS    NEAR    BLUV 
LAKE 

No  government  policy  toward  Indians 
can  be  fully  effective  unless  there  is  a 
relationship  of  trust  and  confidence  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the 
Indian  people.  Such  a  relationship  can- 
not be  completed  overnight;  it  is  in- 
evitably the  product  of  a  long  series  of 
words  and  actions.  But  we  can  contribute 
significantly  to  such  a  relationship  by 
responding  to  just  grievances  which  are 
especially  important  to  the  Indian 
people. 

One  such  grievance  concerns  the  sa- 
cred Indian  lands  at  and  near  Blue  Lake 
in  New  Mexico.  From  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  used 
these  areas  for  religious  and  tribal  pur- 
poses. In  1906,  however,  the  United 
States  Government  appropriated  these 
lands  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
forest.  According  to  a  recent  determina- 
tion of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
the  government  "took  said  lands  from 
petitioner  without  compensation." 

For  64  years,  the  Taos  Pueblo  has 
been  trying  to  regain  possession  of  this 
sacred  lake  and  watershed  area  in  order 
to  preserve  it  in  Its  natural  condition 
and  limit  its  non-Indian  use.  The  Taos 
Indians  consider  such  action  essential 
to  the  protection  and  expression  of  their 
religious  faith. 

The  restoration  of  the  Blue  Iske  lands 
to  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  is  an  issue 
of  unique  and  critical  importance  to  In* 
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dians  throughout  the  country.  I  therefore 
take  this  opportunity  wholeheartedly  to 
endorse  legislation  which  would  restore 
48.000  acres  of  sacred  land  to  the  Taos 
Pueblo  people,  with  the  statutory  prom- 
ise that  they  would  be  able  to  use  these 
lands  for  traditional  purposes  and  that 
except  for  such  uses  the  lands  would 
remain  forever  wild. 

With  the  addition  of  some  perfecting 
amendments,  legislation  now  pending  in 
the  Congress  would  properly  achieve  this 
goal.  That  legislation  (H.R.  471)  should 
promptlv  be  amended  and  enacted. 
Such  action  would  stand  as  an  important 
symbol  of  this  government's  responsive- 
ness to  the  Just  grievances  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians. 


4.  nroWN  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  Indian 
life  in  the  United  States  is  the  low  qual- 
ity of  Indian  education.  Drop-out  rates 
for  Indians  are  twice  the  national  aver- 
age and  the  average  educational  level  for 
all  Indians  under  Federal  supervision  is 
less  than  sue  school  years.  Again,  at  least 
a  part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  government  is  try- 
ing to  do  for  Indians  what  many  Indians 
could  do  better  for  themselves. 

The  Federal  government  now  has  re- 
sponsibility for  some  221,000  Indian  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  While  over  50.000  of 
these  children  attend  schools  which  are 
operated  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  only  750  Indian  children 
are  enrolled  in  schools  where  the  respon- 
sibility for  education  has  been  contract- 
ed by  the  BIA  to  Indian  school  boards. 
Fortunately,  this  condition  is  beginning 
to  change.  The  Ramah  Navajo  Commu- 
nitv  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Rough  Rock 
and  Black  Water  Schools  in  Arizona  are 
notable  examples  of  schools  which  have 
recently  been  brought  under  local  Indian 
control.  Several  other  communities  are 
now  negotiating  for  similar  arrange- 
ments. 

Consistent  with  our  policy  that  the 
Indian  community  should  have  the  risht 
to  take  over  the  control  and  operation 
of  federally  funded  programs,  we  belipve 
every  Indian  community  wishing  to  do 
so  should  be  able  to  control  its  own  In- 
dian schools.  This  control  would  be  exer- 
cised by  school  boards  selected  by  In- 
dians and  functioning  much  like  other 
school  boards  throughout  the  nation.  To 
assure  that  this  goal  is  achieved,  I  am 
asking  the  Vice  President,  acting  in  his 
role  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity,  to  establish 
a  Special  Education  Subcommittee  of 
that  Council.  The  members  of  that  Sub- 
committee should  be  Indian  educators 
who  are  selected  by  the  Council's  Indian 
members.  The  Subcommittee  will  provide 
technical  assistance  to  Indian  communi- 
ties wishing  to  establioh  school  boards, 
will  conduct  a  nationwide  review  of  the 
educational  statiis  of  all  Indian  school 
children  in  whatever  schools  they  may 
be  attending,  and  will  evaluate  and  re- 
port annually  on  the  status  of  Indian 
education.  Including  the  extent  of  local 
control.  This  Subcommittee  will  act  as  a 
transitional    mechanism;    its    objective 
should  not  be  self -perpetuation  but  the 
actual  transfer  of  Indian  education  to 
Indian  communities. 


We  must  also  take  specific  action  to 
benefit  Indian  children  in  public  schools. 
Some  141,000  Indian  children  presently 
attend  general  public  schools  near  their 
homes.  Fifty -two  thousand  of  these  are 
absorbed  by  local  school  districts  with- 
out special  Federal  aid.  But  89,000  Indian 
children  attend  public  schools  in  such 
high  concentrations  that  the  State  or 
local  school  districts  involved  are  eligible 
for  special  Federal  assistance  under  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act.  In  fiscal  year  1971, 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  program  will  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  some  $20  million. 

This  Johi-Lson-O'Malley  money  is  de- 
signed to  help  Indian  students,  but  since 
funds  go  directly  to  the  school  districts, 
the  Indians  have  little  if  any  influence 
over  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  spent. 
I  therefore  propose  that  the  Congress 
amend  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  so  as 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  channel  funds  under  this  act  directly 
to  Indian  tribes  and  communities.  Such  a 
provision  would  give  Indians  the  ability 
to  help  shape  the  schools  which  their 
children  attend  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  set  up  new  school  systems  of  their 
own.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  which  are  presently  di- 
rected to  public  school  districts  are  actu- 
ally spent  to  Improve  the  education  of 

Indian  children  in  these  districts. 


S.    ECONOMIC    DEVtLOPMENT    LEGISLATION 

Economic  deprivation  is  among  the 
most  serious  of  Indian  problems.  Unem- 
ployment among  Indians  is  ten  times  the 
national  average;  the  uncmploj-ment  rate 
runs  as  high  as  80  percent  on  some  of 
the  poorest  reservations.  Eighty  percent 
of  reservation  Indians  have  an  income 
which  falls  below  the  poverty  line:  the 
average  annual  income  for  such  families 
i.=;  only  $1,500.  As  I  said  in  September  of 
1968.  it  is  critically  important  that  the 
Federal  government  support  and  en- 
courage efforts  which  help  Indians  de- 
velop their  own  economic  infrastructure. 
To  that  end.  I  am  proposing  the  "Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1970." 

This  act  would  do  t.vo  things : 

1.  It  would  broaden  the  existing  Re- 
volving Loan  Fund,  which  loans  money 
for  Indian  economic  development  proj- 
ects. I  am  askmg  that  the  authorization 
for  this  fund  be  increa.sed  from  approxi- 
mately $25  million  to  $75  million. 

2.  It  would  provide  additional  incen- 
tives in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees,  loan 
insurance  and  interest  subsidies  to  en- 
courage private  lenders  to  loan  more 
money  for  Indian  economic  projects.  An 
aggregate  amount  of  $200  million  would 
be  authorized  for  loan  guarantee  and 
loan  insurance  purposes. 

I  also  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted 
which  would  permit  any  tribe  which 
chaoses  to  do  so  to  enter  into  leases  of 
its  land  for  up  to  99  years.  Indian  people 
now  owTi  over  50  million  acres  of  land 
that  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  In  order  to  compete  in  at- 
tracting investment  capital  for  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  recreational  develop- 
ment of  these  lands,  it  is  essential  that 
the  tribes  be  able  to  offer  long-term 
leases.  Long-term  leasing  is  preferable 


to  selling  such  property  since  it  enables 
tribes  to  preserve  the  trust  ownership 
of  their  reservation  homelands.  But  exist- 
ing law  limits  the  length  of  time  for 
which  many  tribes  can  enter  into  such 
leases.  Moreover,  when  long-term  leasing 
Is  allowed,  it  has  been  granted  by  Con- 
gress on  a  case-by-case  basis,  a  policy 
which  again  reflects  a  deep-rooted  pat- 
tern of  paternalism.  The  twenty  reserva- 
tions which  have  already  been  given  au- 
thority for  long-term  leasing  have  real- 
ized important  benefits  from  that  privi- 
lege and  this  opportunity  should  now  be 
extended  to  all  Indian  tribes. 

Economic  planning  is  another  area 
where  our  efforts  can  be  significantly 
improved.  The  comprehensive  economic 
development  plans  that  have  been  created 
by  both  the  Pima-Maricopa  and  the  Zuni 
Tribes  provide  outstanding  examples  of 
interagency  cooperation  in  fostering  In- 
dian economic  growth.  The  Zuni  Plan, 
for  example,  extends  for  at  least  five 
years  and  involves  a  total  of  $55  million 
from  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  play  an  active  role  in  coordinat- 
ing additional  projects  of  this  kind. 

6.    MORE    MONET    FOR    INDIAN    HEALTH 

Despite  significant  improvements  in 
the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the  health 
of  Indian  people  still  lags  20  to  25  years 
behind  that  of  the  general  population. 
The  average  age  at  death  among  In- 
dians is  44  years,  about  one-third  less 
than  the  national  average.  Infant  mor- 
tality is  nearly  50%  higher  for  Indians 
and  Alaska  natives  than  for  the  popula- 
tion at  large;  the  tuberculosis  rate  is 
eight  times  as  high  and  the  suicide  rate 
is  twice  that  of  the  general  population. 
Many  infectious  diseases  such  as  tra- 
choma and  dysentery  that  have  all  but 
disappeared  among  other  Americans  con- 
tinue to  afflict  the  Indian  people. 

This  Administration  is  determined  that 
the  health  status  of  the  first  Americans 
will  be  improved.  In  order  to  initiate  ex- 
panded efforts  in  this  area,  I  will  request 
the  allocation  of  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion for  Indian  health  programs  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  strengthened 
Federal  effort  will  enable  us  to  address 
ourselves  more  effectively  to  those  health 
problems  which  are  particularly  impor- 
tant to  the  Indian  community.  We  un- 
derstand, for  example,  that  areas  of 
greatest  concern  to  Indians  include  the 
prevention  and  control  of  alcoholism,  the 
promotion  of  mental  health  and  the  con- 
trol of  middle-ear  disease.  We  hope  that 
the  ravages  of  middle-ear  disease— a  par- 
ticularly acute  disease  among  Indians — 
can  be  brought  under  control  within 
five  years. 

These  and  other  Indian  health  pro- 
grams will  be  most  effective  if  more  In- 
dians are  involved  in  running  them. 
Yet — almost  unbelievably — we  are  pres- 
ently able  to  identify  in  this  country  only 
30  physicians  and  fewer  than  400  nurses 
of  Indian  descent.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion, we  will  expand  our  efforts  to  train 
Indians  for  health  careers. 
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Our  new  census  will  probably  show 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  America's  In- 
dians are  living  off  the  resei-vation  than 
ever  before  in  our  historj*.  Some  authori- 
ties even  estimate  that  more  Indians  are 
living  in  cities  and  towns  than  are  re- 
maining on  the  reservation.  Of  those 
American  Indians  who  are  now  dwelling 
in  urban  areas,  approximately  three- 
fourths  are  living  in  poverty. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  or- 
ganized to  serve  the  462,000  reservation 
Indians.  The  BIA's  responsibility  does 
not  extend  to  Indians  who  have  left  the 
reservation,  but  this  point  is  not  always 
clearly  understood.  As  a  result  of  this 
misconception,  Indians  living  in  urban 
areas  have  often  lost  out  on  the  oppor- 
timity  to  participate  in  other  programs 
designed  for  disadvantaged  groups.  As  a 
first  step  toward  helping  the  urban  In- 
dians, I  am  instructing  appropriate  of- 
ficials to  do  all  they  can  to  ensure  that 
this  misunderstanding  is  corrected. 

But  misunderstandings  are  not  the 
most  important  problem  confronting  ur- 
ban Indians.  The  biggest  barrier  faced  by 
those  Federal,  State  and  local  programs 
which  are  trying  to  serve  urban  Indians 
is  the  difficulty  of  locating  and  identify- 
ing them.  Lost  in  the  anonymity  of  the 
oitj',  often  cut  off  from  family  and 
friends,  many  urban  Indians  are  slow  to 
establish  new  community  ties.  Many 
drift  from  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood; many  shuttle  back  and  forth  be- 
tween reservations  and  urban  areas. 
Language  and  cultural  differences  com- 
pound these  problems.  As  a  result,  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  programs  which  aie 
designed  to  help  such  persons  often  miss 
this  most  deprived  and  least  understood 
segment  of  the  urban  poverty  popula- 
tion. 

This  administration  is  already  taking 
steps  which  will  help  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. In  a  joint  effort,  the  Oflflce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will 
expand  support  to  a  total  of  seven  urban 
Indian  centers  in  major  cities  which  will 
act  as  links  between  existing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  service  programs  and 
the  urban  Indians.  The  Departments  of 
Labor,  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  Commerce  have  pledged  to  cooperate 
with  such  experimental  urban  centers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  contract  with 
these  centers  for  the  performance  of  re- 
location services  which  assist  reservation 
Indians  in  their  transition  to  urban  em- 
ployment. 

These  efforts  represent  an  important 
beginning  in  recognizing  and  alleviating 
the  severe  problems  faced  by  urban  In- 
dians. We  hope  to  learn  a  great  deal  from 
these  projects  and  to  expand  our  efforts 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  am  directing  the 
OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  lead 
these  efforts. 

8.  INDIAN  TRtrST  CODNSEL  AtTrHORITY 

The  United  States  Government  acts  as 
a  legal  trustee  for  the  land  and  water 
rights  of  American  Indians.  These  rights 
are  often  of  critical  economic  importance 
to  the  Indian  people;  frequently  they  are 
also  the  subject  of  extensive  legal  dispute. 
In  many  of  these  legal  confrontations. 


the  Federal  government  is  faced  with  an 
inherent  conflict  of  interest.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney 
General  must  at  the  same  time  advance 
both  the  national  interest  in  the  use  of 
land  and  water  rights  and  the  private  in- 
terests of  Indians  in  land  which  the 
government  holds  as  trustee. 

Every  trustee  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  trust  without  reservation  and  with 
the  highest  degree  of  diligence  and  skill. 
Under  present  conditions,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  fulfill 
this  obligation.  No  self-respecting  law 
firm  would  ever  allow  itself  to  represent 
two  opposing  clients  in  one  dispute;  yet 
the  Federal  goverrunent  has  frequently 
found  itself  in  precisely  that  iX)sition. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  that  Uie 
Indians  are  the  losers  when  such  situa- 
tions arise.  More  than  that,  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Federal  goverrunent  is  dam- 
aged whenever  it  appears  that  such  a 
conflict  of  Interest  exists. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  I  am 
calling  on  the  Congress  to  establish  an 
Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  as- 
sure independent  l^al  representation 
for  the  Indians'  natural  resource  rights. 
This  Authority  would  be  governed  by  a 
three-man  board  of  directors,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  At  least  two  of 
the  board  members  would  be  Indian. 
The  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Authority 
would  be  designated  as  the  Indian  Trust 
Counsel. 

The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority 
would  be  independent  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Justice  and 
would  be  expressly  empowered  to  bring 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in 
its  trustee  capacity.  The  United  States 
would  waive  its  sovereign  immunity 
from  suit  in  connection  with  litigation 
involving  the  Authority. 

9.    ASSISTANT    SECRETABT    rOR    INDIAN    AND 
TERRrrORL\L    ATFAIBS 

To  help  guide  the  implementation  of 
a  new  national  policy  concerning  Amer- 
ican Indians,  I  am  recommending  to  the 
Congress  the  establishment  of  a  new 
position  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior— Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian 
and  Territorial  Affairs.  At  present,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affcurs  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land 
Management — an  officer  who  has  many 
responsibilities  in  the  natural  resources 
area  which  compete  with  his  concern  for 
Indians.  A  new  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs  would 
have  only  one  concern — the  Indian 
and  territoritd  peoples,  their  land,  and 
their  progress  and  well-being.  Secretary 
Hickel  and  I  both  believe  this  new  posi- 
tion represents  an  elevation  of  Indian 
affairs  to  their  proper  role  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  we 
urge  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  this 
proposal. 

CONTINinNG   PROGRAMS 

Many  of  the  new  programs  which  are 
outlined  in  this  message  have  grown  out 
of  this  Administration's  experience  with 
other  Indian  projects  that  have  been 


initiated  or  expanded  during  the  last  17 
months. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity 
has  been  particularly  active  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  experimental  ef- 
forts. OEO's  Fiscal  Year  1971  budget  re- 
quest for  Indian-related  acti\'ities  is  up 
18  percent  from  1969  spending.  In  the 
last  year  alone — to  mention  just  two  ex- 
amples— OEO  doubled  its  funds  for  In- 
dian economic  development  and  tripled 
its  expenditures  for  alcoholism  and  re- 
covery programs.  In  areas  such  as  hous- 
ing and  home  improvement,  health  care, 
emergency  food,  legal  services  and  edu- 
cation, OEO  programs  have  been  sig- 
nificantly expanded.  As  I  said  in  my  re- 
cent speech  on  the  economy,  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  support  this  valuable 
work  by  appropriating  the  full  amount 
requested  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  al- 
ready begxm  to  implement  our  poUcy  of 
contracting  with  local  Indians  for  the 
operation  of  government  programs.  As 
I  have  noted,  the  Salt  River  Tribe  and 
the  Zuni  Tribe  have  taken  over  the  bulk 
of  Federal  services;  other  projects  rang- 
ing from  job  training  centers  to  high 
school  counseling  programs  h&ve  been 
contracted  out  to  Indian  groups  on  an 
individual  basis  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

Economic  development  has  also  been 
stepped  up.  Of  195  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Indian  areas  with  BIA  as- 
sistance, 71  have  come  into  operation 
within  the  last  two  years.  These  enter- 
prises provide  jobs  for  more  than  6,000 
Indians  and  are  expected  to  employ  sub- 
stantially more  when  full  capacity  is 
reached.  A  nimaber  of  these  businesses  are 
now  owned  by  Indians  and  many  others 
are  managed  by  them.  To  further  in- 
crease individual  Indian  ownership,  the 
BIA  has  this  month  initiated  the  Indian 
Business  Developmnet  F\ind  which  pro- 
vides equity  capital  to  Indians  who  go 
into  business  in  reservation  areas. 

Since  late  1967,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  has  approved  ap- 
proximately $80  million  in  projects  on 
Indian  reservations.  Including  nearly  $60 
million  in  public  works  projects.  The 
impact  of  such  activities  can  be  tre- 
mendous; on  the  Gila  River  Reservation 
in  Arizona,  for  example,  economic  devel- 
opment projects  over  the  last  three  years 
have  helped  to  lower  the  unemployment 
rate  from  56  to  18  percent,  increase  the 
median  family  income  by  150  percent 
and  cut  the  welfare  rate  by  50  percent. 
There  has  been  additional  progress  on 
many  other  fronts  since  January  of  1969. 
New  "Indian  Desks"  have  been  created  in 
each  of  the  himian  resource  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  help  coor- 
dinate and  accelerate  Indian  programs. 
We  have  supported  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing of  $4  million  for  the  Navajo  Irriga- 
tion Project.  Housing  efforts  have  picked 
up  substantially;  a  new  Indian  Police 
Academy  has  been  set  up;  Indian  educa- 
tion efforts  have  been  expanded — includ- 
ing an  increase  of  $848,000  in  scholar- 
ships for  Indian  college  students  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Navajo  Community 
College,    the   first    college    in    America 
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planned,  developed  and  operated  by  and 
for  Indians.  Altogether,  obligational  au- 
thority for  Indian  programs  run  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  increased  from 
a  little  over  $598  million  in  Fiscal  Year 
197C  to  almost  $626  million  in  Fiscal  Year 
1971. 

Finally.  I  would  mention  the  impact  on 
the  Indian  population  of  the  series  of 
welfare  reform  proposals  I  have  sent  to 
the  Congress.  Because  of  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
among  Indians,  there  is  probably  no 
other  group  in  the  country  that  would 
be  helped  as  directly  and  as  substantially 
by  programs  such  as  the  new  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  and  the  proposed  Family 
Health  Insurance  Plan.  It  is  estimated, 
for  example,  that  more  than  half  of  all 
Indian  families  would  be  eligible  for 
Family  Assistance  benefits  and  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislaUon  is  therefore  of 
critical  importance  to  the  American 
Indian. 

This  Administration  has  broken  a  good 
deal  of  new  ground  with  respect  to  In- 
dian problems  in  the  last  17  months.  We 
have  learned  many  things  and  as  a  result 
we  have  been  able  to  formulate  a  new 
approach  to  Indian  affairs.  Throughout 
this  entire  process,  we  have  regularly 
consulted  the  opinions  of  the  Indian 
people  and  their  views  have  played  a 
major  role  in  the  formulation  of  Federal 
policy.  ,  ^     ^ 

As  we  move  ahead  in  this  important 
work  it  is  essential  that  the  Indian  peo- 
ple continue  to  lead  the  way  by  Partici- 
pating in  policy  development  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate such  participation,  I  am  askmg 
the  Indian  members  of  the  National 
CouncU  on  Indian  Opportunity  to  spon- 
sor field  hearings  throughout  the  nation 
in  order  to  establish  a  continumg  dia- 
logue between  the  ExecuUve  branch  of 
government  and  the  Indian  populaUon 
of  our  country.  I  have  asked  the  Vice 
President  to  see  that  the  first  round  of 
field  hearings  are  completed  before 
CX:tober.  . 

The  recommendations  of  this  Admm- 
istration  represent  an  historic  step  for- 
ward in  Indian  poUcy.  We  are  proposing 
to  break  sharply  with  past  approaches  to 
Indian  problems.  In  place  of  a  long  series 
of  piecemeal  reforms,  we  suggest  a  new 
and  coherent  strategy.  In  place  of  poUcies 
which  simply  call  for  more  spending,  we 
suggest  policies  which  caU  for  wiser 
spendmg.  In  place  of  policies  which  oscil- 
late between  the  deadly  extremes  of 
forced  termination  and  constant  pater- 
nalism, we  suggest  a  poUcy  in  which  the 
Federal  government  and  the  Indian  com- 
munity play  complementary  roles. 

But  most  importantly,  we  have  turned 
from  the  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
government  has  a  responsibility  to  In- 
dians to  the  question  of  how  that  respon- 
sibility can  best  be  fulfilled.  We  have 
concluded  that  the  Indians  wUl  get  bet- 
ter programs  and  that  public  monies  will 
be  more  effectively  expended  if  the  people 
who  are  most  affected  by  these  programs 
are  responsible  for  operating  them. 

The  Indians  of  America  need  Federal 
assistance — this    much    has    long    been 


clear.  What  has  not  always  been  clear, 
however,  is  that  the  Federal  government 
needs  Indian  energies  and  Indian  leader- 
ship if  its  assistance  is  to  be  effective  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  Indian  life. 
It  Is  a  new  and  balanced  relationship 
between  the  United  States  government 
and  the  first  Americans  that  is  at  the 
heart  of  our  approach  to  Indian  prob- 
lems. And  that  is  why  we  now  approach 
these  problems  with  new  confidence  that 
they  will  successfully  be  overcome. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House,  July  8.  1970. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  17923)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 
alter  the  word  'TegxiUtlons"  strike  the 
period,  add  a  colon  and  the  following: 

And  provided  further.  That  no  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  formu- 
late or  carry  out  any  price  support  program 
(other  than  for  sugar)  under  which  pay- 
ments aggregating  more  than  $20,000  under 
all  siic.>i  programs  are  m^ide  to  any  person 
on  any  crup  planted  In  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  DUnols.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 

not  a  sufficient  second 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  defer  the  request  and  make  It 
Ifltcr 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  wUl  yield.  I  shaU  be  glad  in  any 
way  I  can  to  aid  in  getting  a  quorum  for 
a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  when 
the  Senator  concludes  his  presentation. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  sent  a  letter 
to  Illinois  farmers  and  farm-connected 
citizens  askmg  for  two  things:  First,  their 
opinion  on  a  bill  I  introduced  last  April 
30  limiting  ffrm  subsidies  to  $20,000  per 
producer  per  year.  Second,  I  asked  what 
they  thought  of  the  general  farm  situa- 
tion. 

On  the  proposal  to  limit  subsidy  pay- 
ments I  can  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  results  were  extremely  gratifying;  on 
i.\e  second,  seriously  disturbing. 

Before  discussing  the  nature  of  these 
responses,  let  me  say  something  about 
the  letters  themselves.  First  of  all.  late 
May  and  early  June  is  planting  time  in 
Illinois.  Full-time  crop  farmers  are  out 
in  the  fields  from  before  dawn-up  until 
after  dark  getting  out  soybeans  and  corn; 
disking,  harrowing,  applying  fertlli2er, 
keeping  equipment  running,  and  in  their 


spare  time  ivyhig  to  find  time  to  feed 
the  livestock— a  job  that  takes  the  better 
part  of  a  day  alone  in  the  normal  season. 
As  a  result,  coming  home  at  night  and 
sitting  down  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
Senator  in  Washington  is  a  pretty  re- 
liable indication  that  the  farmer  cares. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  letters  are  not 
neatly  typed  on  heavy  letterhead  sta- 
tionery by  a  liigh-priced  secretary;  they 
come  in  handwritten,  on  school  notebook 
paper,  or  on  the  back  of  post  cards  and 
envelopes  or  scrawled  on  lined  sheets  in 
the  shaky  hand  of  the  elderly  farmer. 
They  are  written  by  fai-m  wives,  them- 
selves tired  from  part  of  the  day  in  the 
field  with  their  husbands  and  the  other 
part  in  the  kitchen  and  attending 
the  children.  In  short,  they  come  from  the 
people — directly,  unvamished  with  polite 
phrases  or  clever  suggestions,  and  com- 
pletely sincere  in  what  they  say  to  their 
Senator.  Those  letters.  Mr.  President,  are 
what  my  remarks  are  based  on  today— 
not  my  opinion,  but  theirs;  not  the  cor- 
porate farm  position,  neatly  phrased  by 
the  skilled  hand  of  a  lobbyist-lawyer,  but 
the  outpouring  of  expressions  from  the 
family  farm— the  group  I  am  concerned 
about.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
sampling  of  these  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

HicHL.KND.  III.. 

May  31,  1970. 
Dear  Hon.  R.  T.  Smtth:  I  Just  want  to  tell 
you  that  myself  and  all  my  farm  friends  are 
100%  for  your  bill  S.  3783  llmltUig  the  sub- 
sidy payments  to  not  more  than  $20,000  to 
any  one  farmer. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Henkt  E.  Walter. 

RiNARD,  III.. 
May  27,  1970. 
Dear  Me.  SMrrn:  First  of  all.  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  concern  for  the  farm 
and  farmers  of  this  great  land   of  ours. 

Not  often  does  a  clod  buster  get  a  nice 
letter  from  a  man  of  your  position. 

Now  for  my  opinion  of  the  farm  situation 
and  the  subsidy  blU.  It  Is  my  opUilon  that 
any  person  buying  land  for  investment 
should  not  be  allowed  to  draw  a  subsidy  at 
all  Only  people  that  make  their  entire  living 
and  income  from  farming  or  that  owned  the 
land  before  retiring  from  the  farm  or  farm- 
ing operation  should  be  allowed  subsidy  on 
any  farm  And  above  all.  incorporated  farm  or 
farming  should  not  be  allowed  to  draw  sub- 
sidies. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  Is  the  reason  the 
young  farm  boys  leave  the  farm.  They  can't 
live  with  the  competition  of  big  corpora- 
Uons  And  I  might  add  that  Interest  rat^s 
are  so  high  a  young  man  Just  can't  borrow 
from  scratch  and  make  It  pay. 

In  general,  I  think  your  presentation  to 
the  President  Is  about  the  way  I  feel.  There 
is  one  thing  that  I  think  the  government 
should  not  do.  Is  buy  and  store  grain,  hold  it 
off  the  market  and  when  the  price  for  corn 
for  example,  gets  up  to  a  good  price,  then  they 
dump  bushels  of  grain  on  the  market  to  hold 
the  price  down  deliberately.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  past  and  has  hurt  many  farmers 
in  the  $500.00  to  $1,500  bracket  and  the  gov- 
ernment had  no  concern  for  the  farmer  only 
to  keep  us  under  government  control. 

I  don't  think  we  as  farmers  are  anyway 
near  on  equal  terms  with  any  other  segment. 
I  think  If  we  were  allowed  to  vote  on  a  bill 
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down  here  on  a  grass  root  level  your  bill 
probably  would  be  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
Thank  you  for  accepting  my  opinion  In  your 
consideration.  Luck  to  you  from  us  down 
here. 

Sincerely. 

M.  E.  Wheeleb. 

CissNA  Pahk,  III.. 

May  27.  1970. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  born  and  raised  on  the 
farm  and  am  67  years  old  and  raised  8  chil- 
dren, sent  them  all  through  high  school  and 
no  further  and  kept  them  busy,  never  once 
was  any  of  them  drunk  or  even  had  too  much 
liquor  or  was  in  Jail  and  on  Sundays  took 
them  all  to  church  with  me  and  worked  hard 
all  my  life  12  months  a  year.  I  own  120  acres 
and  still  have  a  mortgage  on  It,  had  a  good 
living  and  didn't  waste  a  thing  but  we  are 
happy  and  content,  so  you  can  see  that  we 
could  not  have  gotten  more  than  our  share 
all  we  have  done  is  survived.  I  contact  small 
farmers  from  five  counties  every  day  as  I 
ofjeraie  a  magneto  shop  on  the  farm.  One 
f.nrmer  told  me  the  other  day  In  our  govern- 
ment we  don't  need  a  university  degree  only 
we  need  a  man  that  goes  to  church  on  Sun- 
days and  the  old-fashioned  way.  This  man 
stated  was  a  little  more  horse  sense,  which 
is  not  taught  in  colleges  you  have  to  get  that 
on  your  own. 

I  read  your  letter  over  and  I  will  back  up 
every  statement  you  have  made  and  rather 
than  to  think  about  $20,000  is  too  low  I  would 
rather  think  it  is  even  plenty  high  and  on 
the  other  hand  I  would  rather  say  this  event 
should  never  have  happened  ard  If  It  Is  a 
human  error  let  us  correct  It  in  a  hurry  be- 
fore It  is  too  late.  As  you  know  the  outlook 
on  the  farm  is  pltyful  today  so  many  farmers 
tell  me  day  by  day  here  we  have  hired  a  man 
as  secretary  of  agriculture  and  paying  him 
big  money  to  help  the  farmer  but  Instead  he 
Is  helping  only  himself  and  the  rich  man 
who  really  don't  need  so  much  help.  I  say 
keep  these  f.=irmer3  on  the  farm  where  they 
like  it  and  belong  as  most  of  them  are  trained 
to  the  Job  and  not  much  good  for  anything 
else.  After  we  got  these  farmers  sold  out  and 
moved  to  town  would  be  hard  to  get  them  to 
go  back  and  get  them  started  over  again.  Too 
many  city  folks  seem  to  think  they  don't  need 
the  farmer  but  they  don't  seem  to  realize  that 
the  first  step  In  this  country  was  farming. 
Let's  raise  some  corn. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Levi  A.  Young  IcNrrioN  Service. 

Metropolis.  III., 

May  27.  1970. 
Senator  Ralph  Tyler  Smith, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  SMrrn:  Received  your  letter  yest«rday 
asking  opinion  on  your  bill  you  introduced 
to  become  a  law  for  farm  payments.  I  heartily 
agree  with  you.  that  the  farm  program  the 
I>ast  years  has  only  helped  the  rich  farmers 
and  put  many  small  farmers  out  of  business. 
Many  small  farms  have  been  bought  by  the 
land  sharks,  and  the  buildings  have  been  left 
to  go  to  ruin  and  the  small  farmer  migrated 
to  the  city  or  urban  areas.  This  is  a  shame 
and  disgrace.  We  pay  tax  on  360  acres,  some 
of  it  is  woods  lot  and  we  receive  a  very 
small  payment  on  feed  grains,  and  we  dont 
raise  any  com.  We  have  hay  and  soy  beans  in 
and  about  14  acres  wheat  and  oats.  Our  feed 
grain  program  payment  is  a  little  over  700 
dollars.  Many  of  our  neighbors  get  less  and 
none  that  I  have  heard  of  near  here  ever  get 
1,000.  I  think  $20,000  Is  even  more  than  these 
land  sharks  need  that  buy  up  these  small 
farms  Just  to  have  the  acres  to  raise  their 
payments.  Many  people  would  like  to  have, 
and  live,  raise  children  in  the  country.  But 
their  allotments  are  so  small  that  the  pro- 
gram doesn't  help  them.  Therefore  they  sell 
out  and  move  to  the  city  or  urban  areas. 


I  do  hope  you  can  help  the  small  farmer  so 
more  can  live  In  the  country.  Someithlng  has 
to  take  place  to  stop  the  land  sharks,  or  we 
won't  have  any  more  country  people  and 
cutting  their  A.S.C.8.  large  payments  is  one 
way  it  could  be  done.  But  there  have  been  so 
much  damage  done  already  to  our  small 
farmers  It  may  be  too  late.  I  am  100%  be- 
hind you  In  trying  to  get  the  payments  cut 
for  the  large  farmers  that  is  all  they  are 
interested  vo  get  large  payments  and  buy 
more  land. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Raymond  Mitchell. 

Mascoutah.  III.. 

May  30,1970. 
Senator  Ralph  Tyler  Smith. 
U.S.  Senate. 

DE.AR  Senator  Smith:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  asking  for  my  opinion  on  farm  pro- 
grams, ceilings,  etc. 

I  am  a  fanner  in  St.  Clair  County.  I  farm 
about  700  acres  and  participate  in  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs  almost  to  the  fullest 
extent.  This  700  acres  is  ground  that  I  rent 
from  the  owners.  The  total  payment  for  all 
farms  is  about  $12,000.00.  Of  this  I  get  about 
$6,000.  As  a  rough  estimate,  I  figure  the 
total  payment  Is  broken  into  3  parts  (In  my 
particular  case) :  Mj  to  landlord  (he  has  no 
expense  other  than  taxes),  I3  to  cover  my 
expenses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
program  and  '^  profit  for  me.  These  per- 
centages may  vary  from  time  to  time  but 
I  believe  what  I  have  stated  to  be  real 
close. 

I  hire  very  little  help,  I  have  a  15  year  old 
son  who  helps  a  lot  when  he  isn't  in  school. 
I  clear  about  7  to  10,(XK)  dollars  per  year  on 
this  operation  and  work  too  hard.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  work  but  I  know  when  I  am  work- 
ing at  least  3  times  as  hard  as  some  of  my 
friends  who  earn  more. 

I  thought  you  may  be  Interested  In  the 
above  facts  for  your  study  of  the  problem. 

Now  my  answer  to  your  question.  I  do 
believe  that  there  should  be  a  limit  on  pro- 
gram payments.  I  believe  $20,000  Is  too  low 
and  would  think  that  about  $35-$40.000 
would  be  a  better  figure. 

I  also  believe  that  payments  should  be 
higher  for  the  smaller  farmers. 

;  do  not  believe  I  should  have  to  farm  700 
acres  to  make  a  decent  litnng.  I  am  46  years 
old,  six  feet  one  inch  tall  and  weigh  210 
lbs.  and  In  good  health.  I  do  know  that  I 
cannot  keep  this  pace  much  longer. 

I  think  the  present  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  are  pretty  decent  but  would  rec- 
ommend higher  payments  for  small  farms 
(less  than  500  acres) . 

One  thing  I  failed  to  mention  Is  that  my 
financial  statement  to  my  banker  shows  a 
machinery  Investment  of  $35-$40,000.  I  also 
pay  $360  personal  property  tax.  Many  people 
(my  doctor  for  example  pays  $13  tax  on 
his  personal  property  that  he  earns  his  living 
with),  pay  little  or  no  tax  on  the  tools  they 
earn  their  living  with. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  to  read  this  and 
your  Interest  in  farm  programs. 
Yours  truly, 

Robert  G  rodeo  n. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
better  than  90  percent  of  the  thousands 
who  took  the  time  to  write  personal  let- 
ters to  me  strongly  favored  a  ceiling  of 
$20,000  or  less  on  crop  subsidies.  Their 
feelings  were  far  from  lukewarm  on  this 
subject.  These  farmers — the  actual  re- 
cipients of  the  subsidy  payments,  used 
terms  like  "long  overdue,"  or  "100  per- 
cent behind  you."  and  "definitely  favor," 
"with  you  all  the  way."  Although  I  ex- 
pected the  majority  of  Illinois  citizens — 


farmers  and  nonfarmers  alike — to  favor 
the  bill,  I  confess  I  was  surprised  at  the 
depth  of  their  opposition  to  million-dol- 
lar payments  to  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  subsidy  payees.  In  fact,  many  who 
wrote  urged  the  Grovemment  to  get  out  of 
farming  entirely,  and  pointed  to  chron- 
ically low  prices  for  commodities  pres- 
ently covered  by  Government  programs 
as  contrasted  to  the  healthy  character 
of  farm  products  still  operating  un- 
shackled by  ponderous  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

In  my  letter  to  Illinois  citizens,  I  had 
pointed  out  that  the  average  ASC  pay- 
ment was  approximately  $1,450,  and 
fully  one-third  of  all  recipients  receive 
less  than  $500,  while  0.51  percent  receiv- 
ing over  $20,000  each  hog  about  14  per- 
cent of  all  subsidy  payments.  Many  who 
read  this  letter  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  grossly  disproportionate  payments 
to  the  few  and  the  rich.  It  would  be  fair 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  their  con- 
sensus was  that  the  Government  was 
only  trying  to  make  the  rich  richer,  while 
the  poor  got  poorer.  Men  who  had 
farmed  50  and  60  years  and  never  re- 
ceived more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars 
per  year  from  subsidy  payments  were 
naturally  opposed  both  to  the  concept 
and  the  practice  of  subsidizing  giant 
corporate  farms  and  agribusinessmen. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  as  a  group  are 
not  generally  "outraged"  about  things; 
as  a  hardworking,  frugal,  and  loyal 
segment  of  our  papulation,  farm  fami- 
lies generally  leave  It  to  their  city  cou- 
sins to  march  in  demonstrations,  peti- 
tion the  Government,  or  write  strongly 
worded  letters  to  their  Congressmen, 
Senators,  or  the  President.  As  a  result, 
I  was  deeply  impressed  when  they  re- 
sponded so  forcefully  to  a  proposed 
measure  to  limit  crop  subsidy  payments. 
And  I  am  particularly  Impressed  when 
that  measure  provides  for  cutting  Gov- 
ernment payments  to  their  own  indus- 
try, as  my  bill  would  do. 

Unquestionably  the  most  striking 
thing  about  this  response  is  this:  The 
vast  majority  of  farmers — the  very  ones 
for  whom  the  subsidy  payments  were 
designed,  are  violently  and  wholeheart- 
edly opposed  to  parceling  out  single  pay- 
ments over  $20,000  to  a  producer  per 
year.  The  point  is  clear:  Even  the  in- 
tended recipients  do  not  want  this  Gov- 
ernment money  going  to  the  giant  orga- 
nizations— much  less  the  98^2  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  who  do  not  get  a  dime  in 
crop  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  30  I  Introduced 
S.  3782  which  would  limit  the  total  Fed- 
eral farm  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000 
for  each  producer  per  year.  This  measure 
would  amend  title  I  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1941  to  terminate  once  and  for 
all  the  shocking  and  excessive  stuns  paid 
to  the  very  few,  but  very  rich,  corporate 
farms  and  agribusinessmen  who  annu- 
ally collect  up  to  $4  million  each  for  not 
planting  crops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  tell  us  how  many  of  those 
rich  ones  are  from  Illinois? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Not  one. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.  Not  one.  Does  the 
Senator  know  that  the  corngrowers  have 
always   been   opposed   to   any   kind   of 
program? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  It  is  my  under- 
standing from  figures  I  have  that  only 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  corngrow- 
ers  in  the  Nation  receive  payments  of 
over  $20,000,  which  may  implement  what 
the  Senator  said.  Practically  all  corn- 
growers  are  small  farmers.  We  have  very 
few  large  farms  growing  very  much  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  wonder  why 
they  are  opposed  to  this. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Of  course,  there 
are  obviously  reasons  why  people  are  for 
or  against  any  proposition.  I  am  simply 
relating  the  reaction  from  people  in  my 
State  to  my  sampling  of  their  opinions. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  the  corn- 
growers  of  the  country  are  always  the 
■blue-eyed  girls"  of  this  program;  they 
profit  by  it  but  they  want  no  regulation. 
That  was  not  true  for  wheat,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  other  regulated  crops.  The 
comgrowers  are  the  only  ones  who  write 
and  talk  about  opposing  any  kind  of 
regulation. 

But  they  all  want  the  benefite,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  price  supports.  The  feed 
grain  program  is  entirely  voluntary  while 
the  cotton  program,  for  example,  is 
mandator>-.  In  cotton  there  are  acreage 
controls  which  restrict  the  planting  of 
each  and  every  cotton  farmer.  Further- 
more, cotton  prices  are  way  below  cost 
of  production  for  most  if  not  all  pro- 
ducers. Corn  prices  on  the  otlier  hand 
are  at  profitable  levels  in  most  cases.  On 
June  15,  1970.  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  com  averaged  $1.21  per  bushel  or  68 
percent  of  parity.  Cotton  on  the  other 
hand  brought  farmers  only  22.4  cents 
per  pound  or  45  pjercent  of  parity. 

But.  equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
no  new  program  for  the  named  crops 
has  been  formulated  for  1971  and  there- 
after. The  existing  lav  under  which  pay- 
ments are  made  expires  with  the  1970 
crop.  If  no  legislation  is  enacted  the  old 
cotton  and  feed  grain  programs  which 
•would  be  effective  do  not  provide  for  pay- 
ments, while  certificates  are  authorized 
in  the  case  of  wheat  with  the  cost  of  cer- 
tificates to  be  borne  by  millers.  So  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois.  in  effect,  is  trying 
to  usurp  the  Senate  Conimittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  prerogatives  in  its 
deUberation  and  formulation  of  a  new- 
program  for  1971  and  thereafter. 

But.  the  committee  has  tlie  responsi- 
bility for  the  formulation  of  a  program. 
Extensive  hearings  have  been  held.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  testified. 
The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
now  in  the  process  of  writing  up  a  bill. 
The  Senate  will  follow.  I  can  assure  all 
present  that  the  Senate  committee  will 
present  to  the  Senate  a  forward  looking 
bill.  A  bill  that  wiU  aid  producers  in 
maintaining  a  strong  and  viable  agricul- 
ture, and  one  which  will  energize  the 
rural  communities  in  their  economic  en- 
deavors. We  must  maintain  a  strong 
agriculture  so  that  the  future  needs  of 
this  great  country  can  be  met.  But  an 
Eimendment  of  this  sort,  on  an  appropria- 


tion bill  will  inhibit  agricidture  and  add 
to  the  woes  of  our  rui-al  communities. 
That  may  be  the  reason  why  they  are 
for  the  $20,000  limitation— because  none 
of  them  get  above  that.  It  is  just  selfish- 
ness on  their  part,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senator  raises  the  question,  I 
might  point  out.  as  a  matter  of  pride, 
that  Iowa,  the  State  where  the  tall  corn 
grows  is  not  the  No.  1  producer  of  corn 
any  more.  My  State  of  Illinois  is  now  the 
No.  1  producer  of  coin.  I  say  that  in 
response  to  the  question  of  a  Senator 
representing  a  great  corn-growing  State. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  think  we 
can  point  out  that  there  Ls  another  large 
group  of  people  who  are  cosponsoring  the 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  American 
taxpayers,  who  are  putting  up  the  money 
to  subsidize  a  large  number  of  corporate- 
type  farms,  which  subject  I  shall  discuss 
later,  some  of  which  are  banks. 

I  have  before  me  the  name  of  the 
Southern  National  Bank  of  Lebanon. 
S.C.  which  received  a  subsidy  of  $224,000 
for  not  farming.  I  have  the  names  of 
several  other  banks  here.  Standard  Oil 
Co.  received  a  subsidy  of  $127,000  not  to 
farm.  These  are  not  comgrowers;  I  am 
sure  of  that. 

Just  how  Standard  Oil  or  some  of  these 
banks  can  qualify  as  small  farmers  is 
something  that  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained to  my  satisfaction.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  point  out  that  there  are 
millions  of  American  taxpayers  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  a  program  in  which  the  primary 
business  of  the  group  collecting  the 
money  is  not  cultivating  farms,  but  cul- 
tivating the  Trca-sury  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  their  farming  operation. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Of  course,  he  has  led  the  fight  in  this 
body  over  the  years  to  restore  an  equi- 
table, commonsense  approach  to  farm 
subsidies.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for 
his  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  present 
this  amendment  and  equally  grateful  to 
him  for  cosponsoring  it,  as  he  has  done. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  today  calling  up 
an  amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Act  to  tlie  same  effect. 

The  idea  of  limiting  crop  sub.sidy  pay- 
ments is  not  new.  As  I  just  indicated,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  long  led  the  fight  to  restore  an 
equitable,  commonsense  approach  to 
farm  subsidies.  I  am  indeed  very  proud 
to  note  his  cosponsorship  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  beheve  I  am  among 
the  first  Members  of  this  body  from  a 
prominent  agricultiu-al  State  to  initiate 
legislation  for  a  dollar  ceiling  on  farm 
subsidies.  I  have  taken  this  step  because 
I  believe  it  is  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stopped  contributing  to  the  trend 
toward  bigness  in  agriculture.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  there  are  already  too 
many  independent  forces  at  work  en- 
couraging heavy  concentration  in  large 
farm  corporations  or  agribusinesses:  The 


high  price  of  land  and  equipment  re- 
quires immense  capital  outlay.  Intense 
mechanization  requires  far  greater  acre- 
age for  full  machinery  utilization.  Con- 
sistently lower  per-unit  prices  for  farm 
products  necessitate  bigger  volimie  to 
support  the  producer. 

All  these  forces  by  their  nature  are  the 
consequence  of  the  technological  revolu- 
tion in  agriculture  and  are  virtually  be- 
yond effective  Government  direction. 
The  ceiling  the  Federal  Government 
chooses  to  pay  indi\'idual  farming  units 
for  not  planting  is  directly  within  its 
control,  and  I  propose  to  do  something 
about  it — now. 

Numerically,  very  few  farming  units 
will  be  affected  by  a  subsidy  ceiling.  Less 
than  13,000  agribusinessmen  out  of  the 
2' J  miUion  subsidy  recipients  in  1969  re- 
ceived more  than  $20,000  in  subsidies. 
Broken  down  by  crop,  the  growers  of  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  all  feed  grains, 
3  to  4  percent  of  all  wheat,  and  about 
28  percent  of  all  cotton  would  be  affected 
by  my  proposal. 

Who  are  these  13,000  producers?  We 
know  this:  In  1969  eight  subsidy  pay- 
ments were  in  excess  of  $1  million.  A 
high  percentage  went  to  corporations. 
Among  those  receiving  more  than 
$20,000,  as  just  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  are  many  large, 
nonfarm  corporations  like  Standard  Oil, 
Rej-nolds  Aluminum,  and  others.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  banks,  several  State 
prison  farms,  and  even  State  govern- 
ments share  in  the  Federal  largess  under 
a  program  designed  and  intended  to 
strengthen  the  rural  family  farm.  The 
startling  truth  is  that  altogether,  a  mere 
0.51  percent  of  subsidy  recipients  col- 
lected 13.77  percent  of  all  payments— 
for  a  total  of  $508,622,613.  Compare  that 
statistic  with  these:  More  than  a  third 
of  all  subsidy  payees— approximately 
1.1  million  farmers  out  of  2,525,800  pay- 
ees in  1969— received  less  than  $500  in 
payments.  In  all,  in  1969.  the  average 
participating  farmer  was  paid  $1,463.57. 
We  are  already  paying  $3.7  billion  in 
annual  farm  subsidies.  Fourteen  percent 
of  that  amount  is  going  to  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  participating  farmers.  Thus, 
giant  corporate  farms  continue  to  mul- 
tiply, feeding  on  the  small  farm  and  the 
taxpayer  dollar.  The  number  of  payees 
receiving  in  excess  of  $20,000  has  gone 
up  30  percent  in  1  year  alone,  and  the 
trend  is  expected  to  continue  unless  it 
IS  checked  by  strong  congressional  ac- 
tion now. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will  do 
more  than  apportion  farm  subsidies 
equitably :  It  will  save  taxpayers  money — 
approximately  $350  to  $400  million 
annually. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  series  of 
tables,  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  setting  out  the  distri- 
bution of  farm-subsidy  payments,  and  a 
report  by  Mr.  John  Schnittker  on  this 
question,  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


July  8,  1970 
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TABLE  1. -FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRODUCER  PAYMENTS  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS,'  UNITED  STATES,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1959 


Producers 

Total  amount  ot  pay 

ments 

Payment  range 

Producers 

Total  am 

OLHt  of  pa> 

ments 

Payment  range 

Number 

Percent 
distri- 
bution 

Cumula- 
tive 
percent 
distri- 
bution 

Million 
dollars 

Percent 
distri- 
bution 

Cumula- 
tive 
percent 
distri- 
bution 

0.4 
1.4 
6.3 
10.3 
16.3 
32.2 
43.1 
51.4 
57.8 
68.3 
74.7 
82.1 
86.4 

Number 

Percent 
distri- 
bution 

Cumula- 
tive 
percent 
distri- 
bution 

Million 
dollars 

Percent 
distri- 
bution 

Cumula- 
tive 
percent 
distri- 
bution 

Less  than  JlOO 

...    350,126 
..    257,134 
..    538,937 

13.9 

10.2 

21.4 

9.8 

10.4 

16.6 

6.5 

3.5 

2.1 

2.6 

1.1 

.9 

.4 

13.9 
24.1 
45.4 
55.3 
65.7 
82.3 
88.8 
92.3 
94.4 
97.0 
98.1 
99.0 
99.4 

16.1 
38.0 
181.5 
146.6 
220.4 
586.6 
402.6 
306.0 
237.4 
388.2 
235.1 
272.1 
157.9 

0.4 

1.0 

4.9 

4.0 

6.0 

15,9 

10.9 

8.3 

6.4 

10.5 

6.4 

7.4 

4.3 

$20,000  to  $24,999 

4.525 

.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
O 
(=) 
V) 

99.6 
99.7 
99.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.7 
72.0 

142-3 

99.9 

66.9 

8.9 

16.0 

2.7 
1.9 
3.9 
2.7 
1,8 
.2 
.4 

89  1 

JlOOto  J199 

$25,000  to  $29,999  

2,637 

91  0 

J200to$499 

$30  000  to  $49,999     ... 

3,808 

94.9 
97  6 

$500  to  $699 

..    246.780 

J50  000  to  $99  999 

1,533 

$700  to  $999     

...    262,461 

$100,000  to  $499,999.... 
$500,000  to  $999.999.... 

396 
14 
8 

99.4 
99  6 

$1000  to  $1999     

...    419,054 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

...     164.814 

100  0 

$3  OOO  to  $3  999 

88  613 

Subtotal 

Undistiibuted  lunds'... 

Total 

$4,000  to  $4,999 

..      53,217 

....2,517.304 

100.0 

3,695.2 
99.8  . 

100.0  . 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

..      64,181 

$7  500  to  $9  999 

27  322 

$10,000  to  $14,999    

..      22  556 

..-.2,517,304 

3,795.0  . 

$15,000  to  $19,999 

9.188 

I  Includes  payments  under  tollOAr'g  ASCS  ptoprams  cotton,  leed  gram,  wheat,  wool,  sugar 
milk  indemnity,  agricultural  conseuation  emerpcncy  conservation,  Ai'palachia,  cropland  conver- 
sion, conservation  reserve,  and  cropland  adiustment. 

-  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

>  Includes  approximately  $88,000,000  to  90,000,000  ACP  (CWS  advances)  cost-sharing  made 


directly  to  vendors  a,nd  not  accountable  to  individual  farm  operators;  wool  promotional  fund; 
payments  to  unioentided   producers,  etc. 

Note:  Sum  ot  individual  percentages  and  individual  total  amount  of  payments  may  differ  from 
totals  shown  because  ol  rounding. 


TABLE  2.-PR0DUCERS  EARNING  ASCS  PROGRAM  PAYMENTS  GREATER  THAN  INDICATED  AMOUNTS,  SPECIFIED  PROaRAMS   CALENDER  YEAR  1959    i 


Producers  receiving 


Producers  receiving 


Program 


All  producers 


$10,00Cor 
more  '■ 


$20,000  or 
more  • 


Program 


All  producers 


$10,000  or 
more! 


$20,000  or 
morel 


Allprograms 2,517,304  44,665 

Cotton 445,155  17,008 

Feed  gram 1,641,863  8,378 

Wheat 995,371  6,797 


12,921 

6,194 
1,482 
1.123 


Wool... 193,544 

Sugar 29.971 

Cotton,  leed  grain,  and  wheat  total 2. 125, 491 

Cotton,  leed  gram,  wheat,  wool,  and  sugar 

total 2,252,287 


897 
1.039 


243 
290 


40,007 

42.570 


11,733 
12.499 


'  This  table  summarizes  participating  producers  by  programs  and  combinations  as  shown.  The 
"all  programs"  line  includes  the  11  programs:  Cotton,  leed  grain,  wheat,  wool,  sugar,  cropland 


adjustment,  agricultural  conservation,  emergency  conservation,  Appalachia.  cropland  conversion 
and  conservation  reserve;  but  excludes  commodity  loans. 
■  See  other  tables  for  a  breakdown  of  these  data  by  states. 


TABLE  3. 

-NUMBER  OF  PRODUCERS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  PAYME 

<TS  BY  SIZE  OF  PAYMENT, 

FOR  LACH  OF  5  PROGRAMS  AND  SELECTED  PROGRAM  COMBi' 

ATIONS 

CALENDAR 

YEAR 

1969 

am 

Payments  cf  indicated 

amount  ci  mc 

e 

Prog 

$3,000 

$5,000                  $10,000 

$20,000 

$30,000 

$50,000 

Cotton: 

Number, 

Amount  ($1,000) 
Feed  gram: 

Number 

Amount  ($1,000) 
Wheat: 

Number 

Amount  ($1,000) 
Wool: 

Number. ._ 

Amount  ($1,000) 
Sugar: 

Number 

Amount 
Cotton,  feed 

Number 

Amount 
Cotton,  feed 

Number 

Amount  ($1,000) 


($1,000) 

gram,  and  wheat: 


($1,000) 

grain,  wheat,  wool,  and  sugar: 


56,446 
625,479 

36,583 
549,  531 

17,008 
412,229 

6,194 
262, 623 

3,075 
187,072 

104,608 
593,  454 

39, 726 
347, 447 

8,378 

138,657 

1,482 
48,212 

478 
24,252 

63,  500 
388  373 

28,  078 
252,955 

6,797 
109,148 

1,123 
34,131 

309 
14,716 

3,780 
32,100 

2,262 
26,247 

897 
16, 638 

243 
7,681 

90 

4,019 

5,380 
56,302 

3,022 
45,  557 

1,039 
32, 031 

290 
21,852 

140 
18,  295 

250,  334 
1.884,350 

122,110 
1,393,460 

40,  007 
834,  484 

11.733 

451,444 

5,170 
293,049 

261,  038 
1,993,752 

128,518 
1,486,158 

42,570 
900,543 

■  2,499 
492.942 

5,567 
325,  688 

1,141 
113,808 

115 
10,  750 

72 
6.002 

25 

7« 

15,794 

1,734 
154,223 

1.904 
188,449 


TABLE  8.- 

-PRODUCERS  EARNING  $20,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS,  1969 

State 

All 

pro- 
grams 

Cotton 

Feed 

grain 

Wheat 

Wool 

Sugar 

Cotton. 

feed 

Cotton.        grain, 

feed      wheat. 

gram,         wool 

and           and 

wheat        sugar 

SUte 

Ml 

pro- 
grams 

Cotton 

Feed 

grain 

Wheat 

Wool 

Cotton, 

teed 

gram, 

and 

Sugar      wheat 

Cotton, 

feed 

grain, 

wheat 

wool 

and 

sugar 

Alabama 

327 

624 

663 

1,179 

244 
541 
633  . 
883 

2" 

178 

""288'. 

5- 

33 

■"■■93' 
36 

5". 

31 

i" 

108 
78  . 

110 
54 
7  . 

r 

2 

46 
91 

i". 

....... 

2 

i 

94 

8' 

"■""2"4" 
15 

23' 

2" 

""■fid" 
7 

21 

4" 

"■""63" 

1 

317           317 

602           621 

650           650 

1,017        1,153 

238           271 

1               1 

9             55 

344           344 

27 

94           159 

135           135 

97             97 

112           113 

351           384 

17             17 

306           380 

1 

Maryland 

7 

"i,'3i3" 
65 

■■■  "2".. 

"  ""96"  ■ 
---■jg- 

■■"29" 

3 

8 
52 

5 
78  . 

"120" 

■""79" 
1  . 
14  . 
4 
18 
6 
2 
7  . 

7 

14 

7 

Aruona 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

20 

120 

....     1,383 

259 

17 

Arliansas 

California 

6  . 
1  . 

""m" 

14 

3 
■""53  ■ 

""49"; 

2 . 
37 . 

69 

8" 

1 
9  . 

"""■9". 
2" 

1            77 

1.377 

240 

169 

1          197 

5 

1 

332 

7 

85 

109 

34 

177 

3           84 
9 

116 
1  377 

Colorado.. 

287 

2 

56 

377 

27  . 

164 

152 

241 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Montana 

Nebraska 

f^evada... 

New  Jersey 

....        201 
222 
14 
1  . 

185 

206 

14 

1 

Idaho 

Illinois  

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

....        369 

9 

88 

345 
9 

Indiana.. 

106  . 

85 

Iowa 

118  . 

401 

North  Dakota 

139  . 

125 

Kansas.-  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

43  . 
179 
91  . 
9  . 

38 

Kenfucl(y 

Louisiana 

Maine 

19  . 

....        384 
1  . 

P7 

91 

9 
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TABLE  8— PRODUCERS  EARNING  $20,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS,  1969— Continued 


Jiihj  8,  1970 


Cotton. 

teed 

Cotton. 

gram. 

teed 

wheat. 

AH 

gram. 

wool  I 

pro- 

Feed 

and 

and 

SiJle 

grams 

Cotton 

grain 

WtlMl 

Wool 

Sugar 

wheat 

sugar 

1 

294 

2o: 

82" 

1.599 

6 

12 

3 

480 

2' 

277 

64 

120 

3,782 

16 

2 

277 

South  Dakota 

86 
;;■-        121 

25 

■176" 
12 

2 

""■"67" 
14 

1 

66 

120  1 
3.897 
33 
2 

Teus 

Utah       

4,001 
V.\.         35 

Virginia 

4 

Stale 


All 
pro- 
grams 


Cotton 


Feed 
grain 


Wheat      Wool     Sugar 


Cotton, 

teed 

Cotton, 

gram, 

leed 

wheat, 

grain. 

wool 

and 

and 

wheat 

sugar 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.. 

U.S.  total 12,921 


256 

3 

212 

5 

2 

225 

246 

22 

18  . 

18 

18 

61    

2 

55  .. 

4 

59 

1.123 


243 


290    11.733      12,499 


PAYMENTS  TO  PRODUCERS  EARNING  $20,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPfCIFItO  PROGRAMS.  1969 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Program 


Program 


S;3te 


Cotton 


Feed 
grain 


Wheat 


Wool 


Cotton. 

leed 

gram. 

wheat. 

wool 

and 

Sugar  sugar 


State 


Cotton 


Feed 

grain 


Wheat 


Wool 


Sugar 


Cotton, 

feed 

grain, 

wheat, 

wool 

and 

sugar 


«"bami 7.674 

Arizona    - }\',l} 

Arkansas 23.161 

California 58,  3/8 

Colorado 

Delaware :^- - 

Florida  70 

Georgia -        5.568 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

I.iinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas  - 

•^e"'"<:''l' Acai 

Louisiana ».6» 

Maine 

Maryland  

Michigan 

Minnesota iiioi 

Mississippi    55.M4 

Missouri l''3b 


140 
1.306 


6,296 
1,128 


48 

69 

1.571 

2,785 


206 


47 


8S9 
534 


.488 
199 


129 

8C6 


22  .. 


27 
3,144 
2,406 
3.179 

1.443 
202 


563 
59 

20' 
.508 


705 


4,382 

■9.733 
718 


100 


,831 
125 


81 

185 

1.394 

133 

2,434 


162 

22 


26 


10,221 
36.  399 

24.062 

77.665 

8.988 

21 

4,641 

10,804 

9,733 

5,221 

4.055 

3.066 

3,309 

11,241 

476 

13.695 

125 

182 

443 

3,172 

58.453 

7.478 


153 


2,951 


1.493 


848 


Montana  

Nebraska 

Nevada     

Ne*  Jersey  

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Cirolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota - 

Tennessee.  2,592 

Texas  54,275 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  ._ 


3.431 


4.692 
392 
134 


204 

39 

289 


21 


6.831 


2.448         1,794 
32 

603 

126         1.370 

500  48 

178         1,021 
75         1.995 

248 

160 

308  745 

73 

14.915 


241 


59 


56 


97 


81 

75 

524 


5.336 
338 


1.931 
622 


20 
21 


6.365 
....... 


140 
"i'786' 


43 


5,832 
6.009 

580 

20 

1 1 , 957 

255 
3.164 
3.511 
1.070 
5.093 
2.632 

343 
9.433 
1.985 
3,817 
132.709 
1,146 
81 
7.373 

545 
1,940 


I 


U.S.  total. 


262,623       48,212       34.131 


7.681        21.852       492,942 


TABLE  12, 


-AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS  IN  EXCESS  OF  $19,999  UNDER  COTTON.  FEED  GRAIN,  WHEAT,  WOOL  ANO  SUGAR  PROGRAMS.  IN  SELECTED  STATES  .'  CALENDAR  YEAR  1%9 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


State 


Total 


Cotton 


Feed 
grain 


Wheat 


Wool 


Sugar 


1.  Texas. 


California 

Mississippi 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Hawaii 

Alabama 

New  Mexico  -.. 
South  Carolina 
U.  Washington 

12.  Georgia 

13.  Montana 

14.  Florida 

15.  Colorado 

15.  Missouri  


2, 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9 

ID. 


76.4 
7J.  7 
55.7 
32.9 
23,3 
12.5 

9.7 

7. 

7, 

7, 

6. 

6. 

4 


54.3 
58.4 
55.5 
31.4 
23.2 
9.7 


14.9 
6.3 

.1 
1.3 


5.3 
1.6 


1.9 
.9 


3.5 


SUte 


17 


1.8 
9.7 


7.7 
3.0 
6.8 


5.6 


1.8 


.2 


6.4 


4.6 
4.5 
4.3 


1.9 


.1 

1.1 
2.4 


4.7 


.2 
".5 


4.4 
.2 


Idaho 

18.  Kansas 

19.  Nebraska 

20.  Iowa 

21.  Illinois 

22.  Tcn.nessee 

23.  Indiana 

24.  Oregon 

25.  North  Carolina. 

26.  Oklahoma 

27.  Wyoming 

28.  Minnesota 

29.  North  Dakota... 

30.  South  Dakota... 


U.S.  total. 


Feed 

Total 

Cotton 

grain 

Wheat 

Wool 

Sugar 

4.0 

2.6 
2.5  .. 

0.7 

0.7 

4.0 

1.4 
3.4 
3.2  . 

.1 

3.8  . 

.4  .. 

3.2 

3.2  . 

3.1 

.1  .. 

2.7 

2.6 

2.4  . 

2.4  . 

2,3  . 

2.0 

.1 

.1 

2.1 

1.5 

2,0 

.8 

1,0  .. 

1,9  . 

.1 

1.8  .. 

1.6  . 

1.4 

.2  .. 

1.5  . 

1  1 

1.4  .. 
.7 

.■]"  " 

374.5 

262.6 

48.2 

34.1 

7.7 

21.9 

1  Where  total  payments  in  excess  ot  $19,999  on  the  above  programs  exceed  $1,000,000  lor  ar,y  State. 


[  Schnittker  study,  Nov,  27, 19681 
L1.MITINC  Farm   Pbogram  Payments 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Payments  to  producers  under  existing  price 
support  and  acreage  control  programs  for 
feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  sugar 
could  be  limited  to  around  $20,000  per  farm 
tor  all  payments,  or  to  $10,000  per  program 
without  serious  adverse  effects  on  production 
or  on  the  effectiveness  of  production  adjust- 
ment programs.  Difficult  administrative  prob- 
lems would  arise,  however,  as  producers  would 
se«k  to  avoid  the  limits  by  dividing  large 
farms  into  smaller  units. 

Whatever  the  level  of  payment  limits,  cot- 
ton producers  would  be  affected  in  greatest 
number.  Pew  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers 
would  be  affected,  and  the  impact  on  the 
industry  would  be  negligible  at  the  maxi- 
mum payment  levels  examined  here. 


Budget  savings  ranging  from  $200  to  near- 
ly $300  million  could  be  made  with  limits 
at  levels  examined  here.  If  the  law  could  be 
administered  firmly.  Hciwever.  If  either  Con- 
gress in  amending  the  law  to  authorize  pay- 
ment limits,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  his  administration  of  the  law.  took  a  re- 
laxed attitude  toward  dividing  farms  into 
smaller  units  to  avoid  payment  limits,  much 
of  the  potential  savings  would  be  lost. 

INTRODUCTION 

.Agricultural  price  and  Income  support  pro- 
grams originally  were  undertaken  in  the 
I930's  to  Improve  prices  and  Income  for  the 
average  family  farmer.  They  continue  to  be 
primarily  supply  adjustment  and  price  sup- 
port programs  designed  to  achieve  higher 
Incomes  for  farm  families  producing  the  bulk 
of  farm  commodities  marketed.  Clearly,  the 
more  a  farmer  produced,  the  more  he  bene- 


fited from  the  higher  prices  per  unit  achieved 
through  price  support  operations. 

The  farm  programs  have  not  generally  been 
considered  by  the  Congress  as  welfare  pro- 
grams, to  be  adjusted  to  the  Income  needs  of 
individual  families.  Some  program  changes  in 
recent  years,  however,  have  moved  in  this 
direction. 

Direct  payments  geared  to  output  became 
important  in  the  1960's.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, there  were  far  more  large  farms  than  In 
1930 — hence  an  Increasing  concentration  of 
payments.  Recent  efforts  to  limit  farm  pro- 
gram benefits  have  arisen  both  out  of  this 
increase  in  farm  size  and  greater  use  of  direct 
payments. 

Limitations  on  farm  program  benefits  have 
been  projjosed  from  time  to  time,  and  some 
have  been  adopted.  Congress  provided  a  slid- 
ing scale,  but  no  upi)er  limit  for  payments 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1934.  Statutory  limits 


■  X 
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on  the  size  of  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro-  increased  use  or  payment  programs  for   grains,   reducing  the   acreage   harvested 

gram  payments  and  administrative  limits  68-  The   use  of  direct  Government  payments  has  been  one  of  the  chief  engines  of  surplus 

tablished    by    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture  to  producers  has  increased  sharply  In  recent  disposal. 

have  been  in  effect  from  time  to  time  since  years.  Payments  were  added  to  existing  price  Direct  payments  to  farmers  Increased  from 
1938.  A  $2,500  Umltation  per  producer  Is  in  support  programs  as  a  shift  was  made  from  ^''OS  miUlon  in  1960  to  an  estimated  «3  4 
effect  for  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  relatively  high  price  support  levels  to  price  tJilllon  In  1968.  Much  of  the  increase  in  Gov- 
payments.  There  also  were  payment  llmita-  supports  at  or  near  world  price  levels  ernment  payments  was  offset  by  reductions 
tlons  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  of  one  key  reason  for  direct  cash  payments  ^^  CCC  expenditures  formerly  associated  with 
the  Soil  Bank  in  the  1950's,  and  in  the  pUot  ^.^  ^o  maintain  farmer  mc.me.  Payments  ?«•'<=«  ^^PPO"  loans  and  acqillsitlons.  and  ex- 
Cropland  Conservation  Program  in  the  19M  s.  ^.„e  also  the  main  incentive  for  farmers  to  P^^*  subsidy  activities. 

Proposals  were  made  largely  In  the  1950  s  reduce  their  acreages  of  certain  crops,  as  a  "  *«  noted  earlier  that  payments  became 

^  ^',?in.  ^^l  ^T^      ^^  ^""^r?    ?^-.i^  voluntary  acreage  reduction  program  became  »"  '^teg^al  part  of  the  commodity  programs 

the  1960's  efforts  hav-e  been  made  to  Umlt  the  ^he   first   effective   producUon   restraint   for  '°  ^^^  1960s,  farmers  were  also  rapid^  in- 

amount  of  direct  cash  payments  to  individual  ^^^        j,^^    replaced  mandatory  acreage  al-  "easing   the   size   of   their   operations.   The 

producers  (apart  from  loans) -but  none  have  i^tments  for  wheat,  and   sujyplement^  the  ^^'^"^  °'  ^"^   with   sales  of  $40,000  or 

been  successful.  In  August  1968.  however,  the  jong-standing      mandatory      program      for  ?}°'"«  Increased  from  1 13,000  In  1960  to  about 

House     of     Representatives      approved     an  ^^^^^^            »                        >       p    b  jgg  (jqq   ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^   227  000   farms 

amendment  to  the  propos^  Pood  and  Agri-  ^hese  differences  in  approach  for  the  three  ^/^^^'i^^^  °^  »20,000  to  $39,999  in  1960.  and 

culture  Act  of  1968  which  would  have  UmlWd  ^      commodities  arose  rSore  out  of  history  ^18^000  in  1967. 

combined  payments  to  any  IndlvWual  under  ^^^              differences  among  the  crops  or  ^^^   ^01.000   farms   In   these   two   groups 

an   the  farm  programs  to  WO.OOO  per  year  ,j^^  ^^^^  producing  the  crops   CongresT  had  P-'odjiced   68   percent  of   ail   farm   prSduc^ 

TTiis   amendment  was   not   accepted   by  the  ^^^.^^^^   P^  mandatory  acreage  allotments  ^''in'^"'  '^'^-  ^*'™*^  affected  by  p^- 

Senate  and  was  deleted  by  the  Conference  ^^^                                       procedure  had  never  ^^"'^  limitations  at  levels  examined  Ui  tWs 

Cominlttee.it  generated  a  great  de^^^^  been  used,  however,  becTuae  of  the  likelihood  '^,^F'    '^'^    primarily    in    the    larger    farms 

'm'    vrn^th  Jpn^ri,  n^Lt^lr^  ^h^t  >«««  ^^^  two-thirds  Of  the  producers  °l'^f^^  '^°  ^^^^  K'-°"Ps.  although  some  in 

^'^ffectlTe  ^^^^trn^lr ?he ^^n^ess  'and  -"^'^  -te  for  the  mandatory  quf  penal-  ^^^    ^"  group  would  be  affected, 

the  Executive  Branch  to  proposals  to  limit  "/^  necessary  to  enforce  acreage  allotments.  alternative  approaches  to  payment 

loans  and   payments  under  the  commodity  It  was  repeated  In  the  late  1950'sjrhus.  when  UMmTiONs 

programs  in  recent  years  has  been  based  on  ^o™   surpluses  had   to  be   curbed   In   1961,  Farm  program  payment  data  only  recentiv 

Vw-o  factors:  Congress  approved  the  volunt^.  payment-  available,  make  It  possible  to  estimate  the 

Limiting  price  support  loans  could  make  based  approach  recommended  by  the  Admin-  probable  effects  of  alternative  pavment  limi- 

price  support  less  effective  In  some  years,  if  'st ration.  tation  levels  on  producers,  and  on  key  agrl- 

ellgible  smaller  farmers  did  not  place  enough  ^n  the  voluntary  acreage  adjustment  pro-  cultural  commodity  sectors, 

of  their  products  under  loan  to  bring  market  ^^nis.    wheat    marketing    certificates,   price  Pour    alternatives    are    examined    In    this 

prices  up  to  support  levels.  Resulting  lower  support  and  acreage  diversion  payments  for  memorandum: 

market  prices  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  feed    grains   and    cotton,    and    non-recourse  A  $20,000  limit  on  total  pavments. 

all  producers— large  or  small.  This  objection  P^ce   support    loans    are    available   only   to  A  $10,000  limit   administered   commodity 

Is  valid  but  not  very  Important,  since  most  growers  who  meet  the  acreage  diversion  re-  by  commodity. 

producers   would   have    full   access   to   price  Qulrements  established  for  that  year  by  the  A  sliding  scale  with  total  pavments  limited 

support  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  to  $17,500  per  person. 

One  cannot  build  a  strong  economic  case  Payment  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  A   sliding   scale   without    an    upper   limit 

for  or  against  limiting  the  size  of  price  sup-  have  similar  origins,   although   the   leglsla-  (Uke  sugar). 

port  loans.  Limiting  price  support  loans  may  tive  struggle  in  cotton  was  limited  to  recent  We  have  found  only  one  rule  for  selecting 

have  merit,  however,  as  public  relations  for  years,   while  it  dates   back  many   years  for  the  best  payment  (or  loan)  limitation  plan 

farmers.  It  would  Umlt  direct  benefits  to  large  wheat.   Market   prices   for   both   crops   were  if  one  is  to  be  adopted.  That  is,  it  should  not 

growers,  but  would  scarcely  affect  actual  ben-  supported    far    above    world    levels    in    the  render  the  acreage  diversion  (or  price  sup- 

efits  to  them.  1960's.    VS.    wheat    and    cotton    could    sell  port)     programs    ineffecUve.    Beyond    that 

Refusing  to  make  fairly  large  acreage  diver-  abroad  In  this  period  only  with  large  export  there  is  Uttle  to  guide  us.  One  could  begin 

sion  and  price  support  payments  to  Individ-  subsidies.  from   an    amount   of    budget   money   to    be 

ual  farmers  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  Wheat  growers  had  agitated  for  many  years  saved,  or  from  a  fixed  limit  on  the  total  to 

voluntary  production  adjustment  programs.  f°r    a    ■'2-prlce    plan" — a    shorthand    term  be  spent  for  payments.  Setting  a  limit  high 

slow  surplus  disposal  and  delay  price  recovery,  meaning  relatively  low  prices  In  the  market  enough   to   exempt   most   bona   fide  family 

This  argument  was  most  vaUd  when  the  supplemented  by  payments  on  that  part  of  farmers  is  probably  a  better  approach;   the 

surplus    disposal    task    was    greatest    In    the  the  crop  used  as  food  in  the  U.S.  examples  used  here  certainly  meet  that  test, 

early  1960'6.  It  is  less  important  In  1969  than  In  addition,  manmade  fibers  were  fast  re-  Inevitably,  any  approach  to  limiting  farm 

It    was    in    1965,    for    example.    For    reasons  Placing  cotton  In  the  U.S.,  and  it  was  argued  program  payments  wUl   be  fairly  arbitrary, 

cited  later,  this  line  of  agrument  Is  no  longer  that  lower  cotton  prices  would  stop  or  slow  It  could  be  made  effective  in  one  sharp  move. 

a   conclusive   objection   to  payment   limlta-  that  trend.  In  both  cases,  farm  Income  would  but  there  is  no  reason  other  than  costs  in 

tions,  unless  they  were  to  be  applied  at  levels  l^^^e  dropped  sharply  when  price  supports  any  limitation  adopted  to  be  fully  effective 

much  lower  than  examined  here.  *ere  reduced,  except  for  the  introduction  of  in  the  first  year.  A  producer's  payment  might 

One  additional  example  is  useful  as  back-  <l'rect  payments.  be  reduced  by  one-third  the  amount  by  which 
ground.  In  the  Sugar  Act  Program,  payments  Viewed  functionally,  most  payments  under  it  exceeds  the  limit  in  the  first  year,  two- 
have  been  made  on  a  sliding  scale.  No  upper  the  cotton  and  wheat  programs  today  are  thirds  the  second  year,  and  the  full  amount 
limit  is  set  and  a  few  individual  payments  Income  supplements.  They  are  set  by  law  at  in  the  third  year.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
are  around  $1  000  OOO  each  year  subiiantially   higher   levels   than    would   be  possible  formulas. 

Producers  who  plant  within  the  sugarcane  required  as  incentives  to  assure  enough  par-  For  the  levels  studied  here : 

or  sugarbeet  acreage  allotment  set   by   the  tlcipation  by  farmers  to  stabilize  commodity  1.  Farm  program  payment  records  for  1967 

Secretary,  and  meet  specified  conditions  with  carryover.  In  both  cases,  either   total  pay-  indicate  that  a  $20,000  limitation  on  total 

respect  to  farm  labor,  qualify  for  payment  at  "npnts.  or  payments  to  large  farms,  could  be  payments  to  a  farmer  would  affect  9.789  pro- 

the  rate  of  80  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  reduced  substantially   (by  about  one-third)  ducers  in  the  U.S.  This  Is  .4  percent  of  aU 

produced   up   to   350   tons  pM  farm  or   per  ^'i,^^  L'"'^  f«^"  °"  ^"^^^  ^^'^  production,  producers  receiving  payments.  In  this  group, 

lgj.5Qjj                                                                 ^  Peed   grain   program   payments,   however.  8,157    received    cotton    program    payments. 

The' statutory    rate   of    navment   oer    100  are  closely  scaled  to  the  Incentive  levels  re-  3,304   received    wheat    certificate    payments, 

pounds  ofsuwr  for  Career  CroSs^s  ''"'^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  '^^  objective  of  a  fairly  and  4.878  received  feed  grain  program  pay- 

pounas  ot  sugar  lor  larger  proaucers  is.  stable  reserve  carryover.  If  total  payments  to  ments    (Item    1.    attached    Table  1 1 .    Manv 

350  to  700  tons $0.75  feed  grain  growers  were  to  be  reduced  in  the  received  payments  under  several   programs. 

700  to  1.000  tons .  70  years  Just  ahead,  larger  surpluses  would  soon  Total  payments  in  excess  of  the  $20,000  Um- 

1.000  to  1.500  tons .60  accumulate,  unless  the  level  at  which  mar-  Itatlon  totaled  $206  million   (the  maximum 

1,500  to  3,000  tons .55  l^et  prices  were  supported  was  also  reduced,  potential  savingi.  A  state  by  state  listi^ig  of 

3.000  to  6,000  tons .525  In  order  to  increase  feed  grain  utilization,  the  number  of  affected  producers  is  In  an 

6.000  to  12.000  tons '..'.        '.  50  Utilizing   these  programs,  stocks  of   farm  attached  table 

12.000  to  30,000  tons .475  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Cred-  2.  A  maximum   limitation   cf   $10,000   for 

More  than  30,000  tons .  30  't  Corporation  (CCC)  were  reduced  from  $5.8  each   producer,   administered   separately   for 

billion  in  July  1961  to  less  than  $1  billion  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  etc..  would  effect 

This  schedule  provides  some  disincentive  in  July  1968.  Production  has  not  been  re-  about  23.000  producers.  Of  these.  18.054  would 

to   large   growers,   although   not  enough    to  duced  for  each  crop  each  year.  But  produc-  be  affected  through  the  cotton  program.  4.579 

prevent  considerable  concentration  of  sugar  tion   has  been  held   below  potential  levels,  through  wheat,  and  850  through  feed  grams. 

production.  Coupled  with  expanding  demand,  especially  In  most  cases,  the  feed  grains  are  produced 
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in  combination  with  cotton  or  wheat  (Item  2, 
attached  Table  1 ) .  The  amount  paid  out  In 
excess  of  $10,000  per  farm  per  program  In 
1967  totaled  $293  million. 

3  A  sliding  scale  could  provide  for  full 
payment  of  the  first  $10,000  payments  earned 
under  present  laws,  one-half  of  the  next 
$10,000  and  one-fourth  of  the  third  $10,000. 
Payments  In  1967  In  excess  of  these  limita- 
tions totaled  $215.2  million.  About  23,000 
producers  would  be  affected,  (Item  3.  at- 
tached Table  1 ) . 

4.  A  sliding  scale  starting  at  the  level  of 
the  alternative  (3)  above,  but  with  more 
moderate  graduations  has  also  been  con- 
sidered. It  could  either  have  a  set  limit,  or 
It  could  be  open  ended.  A  schedule  which 
provided  full  payment  up  to  $10  000  per  farm, 
90  percent  p.ivment  for  the  next  $10,000 — 
ending  with  10  percent  of  the  regularly  com- 
puted'payment  for  100,000  or  more  would  be 
one  possibility. 

Over  half  of  those  who  receive  payments  In 
excess  of  $10,000  In  1967  produced  more  than 
one  of  the  price  supported  crops.  Thirty  per- 
cent received  cotton  program  payments  only. 
1.5  percent  received  feed  grain  program  pay- 
ments only  and  113  percent  received  wheat 
certificate  payments  only  (Table  2  i . 

Clearly  any  limitation  on  payments  to  an 
individual  producer  would  affect  primarily 
cotton  producers,  A  limitation  as  low  as 
$20,000  per  farm  in  total,  or  $10,000  per  com- 
modity would  aHect  those  who  produce  one- 
third  of  the  U.S.  cotton  crcp.  although  even 
on  the  farms  affected,  much  of  the  cotton 
crop  would  be  eligible  for  price  support 
payments. 

One  of  the  serious  administrative  problems 
sure  to  arise  would  result  from  proposed 
division  of  farms  into  smaller  units  if  a 
limitation  were  imposed,  in  order  to  evade 
the  limit.  This  would  reduce  the  savings 
levels  Indicated  In  Table  1. 

Any  pavment  limit  set  by  Congress  would 
need  to  be  backed  up  by  a  firm  policy  against 
each  farm-splitting.  There  would  need  to  be 
strict,  uniformly  administered  regulations  to 
back  up  the  law.  As  much  as  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  potential  savings  might 
otherwise  be  lost. 

It  is  possible  that  a  substantial  pan  of  the 
Indicated  savings  would  be  lost  in  any  case 
for  reasons  related  to  the  nature  of  farm 
proprietorships.  Many  large  farms  are  family 
or  other  partnerships,  or  corporations  oper- 
ated as  a  small  business  by  a  few  owners. 
In  any  year  there  are  hundreds  of  bona  fide 
revisions  of  these  arrangements. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  Washington,  for 
a  state  administrative  committee,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  farmer-elected  county  committee 
to  distinguish  charges  for  causes  other  than 
those  which  would  be  a  direct  result  of  pay- 
ment limits. 

A  second  serlotxs  administrative  problem 
could  arise  under  options  (1)  and  (3)  above, 
since  most  producers  receive  payments  for 
participating  In  more  than  one  commodity 
program.  In  such  cases,  a  producer  would 
need  to  consider  his  participation  In  all  of 
the  programs  simultaneously.  Yet,  some  pro- 
grams normally  are  not  ready  to  be  an- 
nounced when  other  program  decisions  are 
made,  since  planting  and  harvest  dates  vary. 
Some  changes  in  administrative  procedure 
would  be  required.  Simultaneous  announce- 
ment of  the  basic  features  of  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  cotton  programs  for  the  year 
ahead  would  help.  Also,  in  order  to  avoid 
overpayment  to  large  growers,  a  prepayment 
audit  with  direct  personal  attention  to  each 
affected  farm,  would  be  useful.  Final  pay- 
ment would  need  to  be  somewhat  later  than 
at  present,  and  the  present  policy  of  making 
advance  payments  might  have  to  be 
reconsidered. 

None  of  these  administrative  problems  are 


decisive,  however.  Some  would  be  avoided  in 
option  (2)  above.  They  are  not  good  reasons 
for  opposing  payment  limits.  The  number 
of  producers  affected  would  be  so  small  that 
each  cxjuld  be  handled  as  a  special  case  with 
little  additional  expense. 

CHANCES   NEEDED   IN   B.^SIC   COTTON   LEGISL.\T10N 

Since  limitation  on  payments  would  affect 
prlmarllv  cotton  producers,  certain  changes 
should  be  made  in  that  program  to  discour- 
age or  prevent  actions  by  producers  to  avoid 
the  payment  Itniit,  and  to  maintain  program 
effectiveness.  These  include: 

1.  Legislation  authorizing  sales  of  cotton 
allotments  should  be  amended  to  prevent 
sales  of  allotments  for  the  express  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  payment  limit.  (This,  too, 
would  require  a  Solomon-like  determination 
bv  administrators). 

2.  The  ''snapback  provision"  in  the  1965 
Act  (Section  402il2)).  PX  89-321  must  be 
repealed  if  the  limit  Is  to  be  effective.  This 
provision  requires  that  if  payment  limita- 
tions are  authorized,  the  old  permanent 
(and  obsolete)  cotton  price  support  system 
goes  into  effect.  This  would  include  high 
price  supports,  with  CCC  acquiring  most  of 
the  cotton,  and  selling  it  back  into  the  mar- 
ket at  lower  prices.  This  would  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  cotton  Industry.  By  shielding  cotton 
from  any  payment  limit  policy,  it  would 
avoid  the  intent  of  Congress. 

3.  The  mandatory  features  of  the  cotton 
acreage  adjustment  program  could  either  be 
terminated  or  modified,  in  order  to  give  pro- 
ducers affected  by  the  payment  limit  an 
opportunity  to  expand  their  acreage. 

With  U.S.  producers  facing  world  level  cot- 
ton prices  for  a  large  part  of  their  output  on 
the  acreage  allotment,  it  appears  that  man- 
datory acreage  controls  backed  up  by  market- 
ing quota  penalties  are  no  longer  needed  to 
achieve  a  cotton  supply-demand  b.Tlaiice.  The 
industry  has  little  incentive  to  overproduce 
at  this  price  level.  Low  prices  may  be  enough 
of  a  deterrent. 

However,  present  acreage  allotment  proce- 
dures, based  on  past  acreage,  do  slow  down 
the  further  westward  shift  In  cotton  produc- 
tion. Most  of  the  cotton  producers  and  Inter- 
ested Congressmen  want  them  continued, 
since  they  value  the  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments In  the  state,  either  for  economic  or 
political  reasons. 

Therefore,  an  intermediate  step  short  of 
terminating  acreage  allotments  would  prob- 
ably be  best  This  cnuld  provide  for  waiving 
marketing  quota  penalties  for  producers  who 
overplant  the'.r  farm  acreage  allotments  by 
specified  f>ercentages. 

Producers  who  were  receiving  full  pay- 
ments as  calculated  under  the  law,  for 
example,  could  be  required  to  plant  within 
their  farm  acreage  allotment. 

Producers  losing  only  a  small  percentage 
of  their  payment  could  overplant  their  acre- 
age allotment  only  a  little. 

Producers  losing  most  of  their  payment 
(being  reduced  from  $150,000  to  $10,000  for 
example)  might  plant  up  to  double  their 
farm  acreage  allotment. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  need 
a  lot  of  discretion  In  setting  such  percentages 
from  year  to  year,  since  the  results  could 
not  be  accurately  estimated  In  advance.  It 
does  seem  cleivr  that  large  producers  who 
would  be  touched  by  payment  limits  do  value 
the  opportunity  to  expand  acreage.  Thus  a 
satisfactory  quid  pro  quo  may  be  possible. 

CHANGES     NEEDED     IN     WHEAT     AND    FEED     GRAIN 
LEGISLATION 

Few  wheat  or  feed  grain  producers  would 
be  affected  by  payment  limitations,  at  levels 
examined  In  this  memorandum.  Yet  modest 
changes  In  these  programs  would  reduce 
inequities,  and  might  avoid  adverse  effects 
on  program  participation. 

Existing  legislation  could  be  amended  to 


provide  that  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers 
subject  to  payment  limitations  would  either 
get  a  larger  acreage  allotment  (In  the  case  of 
wheat) ,  or  would  have  tlieir  acreage  diversion 
requirements  reduced  in  the  case  of  feed 
grains  For  example,  if  payment  limitations 
reduced  a  feed  grain  producer's  payment  by 
one-half,  the  diversion  otherwise  required 
to  become  a  cooperator  In  the  program  could 
also  be  reduced  by  half.  Again,  the  Secretary 
would  need  some  discretion  In  administer- 
ing such  a  provision,  in  order  to  maintain 
program  effectiveness. 

EFFECT    OF    LIMITATION    IF    APPLIED    TO 
SUGAR    PROGRAM 

Roughly  100  to  125  sugar  producers  re- 
ceived payments  in  excess  of  $20,000  in 
1967,  About  1,500  producers  were  above  the 
$10,000  mark. 

Payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  provide 
sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  growers  with  an  In- 
centive to  restrict  their  acreage.  Acreage 
limits  are  set  by  the  Secretary  when  sup- 
plies or  potential  supplies  are  large,  based 
on  formula  in  the  law.  Without  loss  of  pay- 
ments to  provide  an  Incentive  to  keep  acre- 
age down,  quota  limits  might  be  Ignored 
and  the  Sugar  Act  in  its  present  form  could 
become  Ineffective  in  limiting  U.S.  sugar 
production. 

A  maximum  of  $20,000  per  payee  would 
have  no  effect  on  growers  who  produce  less 
than  1,000  tons  of  recoverable  sugar  per  year 
and  only  a  small  effect  on  those  who  produce 
as  much  as  1,500  tons  per  year — percent  of 
all  sugar  producers — with  percent  of  all  pro- 
duction would  thus  be  exempt. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  payment  limits  at  lev- 
els examined  here  would  discourage  produc- 
tion. For  the  larger  producers,  the  30  cents 
per  100  pounds  received  in  Sugar  Act  pay- 
ments for  production  in  excess  of  30,000  tons 
equals  about  4  percent  of  the  current  price 
of  raw  sugar  in  New  York.  Program  payments 
are  less  than  5  percent  of  gross  receipts  for 
large  producers;  are  only  one  of  several  fac- 
tors which  Influence  output,  and  which  en- 
courage compliance  with  allotments.  Even  If 
payments  were  reduced  to  a  maximum  of 
$20,000.  the  largest  sugar  companies  probably 
would  continue  to  produce  at  about  present 
levels,  and  to  comply  with  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

EFFECTS  OF  LIMITATIONS  IF  APPLIED  TO  WOOL 

Payment  limitations  applied  to  wool  grow- 
ers would  affect  few  producers,  and  would 
not  reduce  program  costs  appreciably. 

There  Is  no  price  support  loan  for  wool. 
Income  support  to  wool  growers  is  entirely 
In  the  form  of  direct  payments  equal  to  the 
difference  between  average  market  prices  and 
a  target  set  by  law.  Payments  were  Intended 
to  encourage  Increased  wool  production,  but 
they  have,  at  best,  served  to  slow  the  decline 
of  the  U.S.  sheep  industry. 

A  limitation  of  $20,000  applied  to  all  pro- 
grams would  affect  about  125  wool  producers 
with  4  percent  of  total  U.S.  wool  production 
In  1967.  Wheat,  feed  grain  or  cotton  pay- 
ments also  were  Involved  in  98  of  these  cases. 

A  limit  of  $10,000  for  wool  payments  alone 
would  have  affected  165  producers  In  1967. 
They  received  about  $2.6  million  and  ac- 
counted for  about  9  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
wool  and  mohair  production.  A  $10,000  limit 
wotUd  have  reduced  total  wool  payments 
about  a  million  dollars. 

The  sliding  scales  in  alternatives  (3)  and 
(4)  would  reduce  payments  a  little  over  one- 
half  million  dollars  for  (3)  and  by  a  negligi- 
ble amount  under  (4) . 

Pajrment  limits  would  reduce  the  Incentive 
for  wool  production  in  the  U.S.  slightly,  but 
even  present  payments  provide  only  a  limited 
Incentive.  Limitations  would  not  have  any 
decisive  Impact  on  the  sheep  and  wool 
Industry. 
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Payment  limitation  plan 


Cotton 


Program  ' 
Wheat         Feed  grains 


Total 


J20,000  total  lor  all  programs: 

Numberol  payees  affected 8.157  3,304  4, 878 

Payments  in  excess  ot  limitation  ' 

Production  on  farms  affected <  3. 780,  000  =74,600,000  :  113,800,000 

(1)  Percent  ot  U.S.  total  production  on  (arms  affected  • 34  5  2 

JIO.OOO  per  program: 

Numberot  payees  affected.  _ 18,054  4.579  850 

Payments  in  excess  o(  limitation J261, 900.000  $26,400,000  V4,500.000 

Production  on  farms  affected <5,440,000  '69,400,000  U51, 800,000 

(1)  Percent  of  U.S.  total  production  on  farms  affected 49  JO  1 

(2)  Percent  of  U.S.  total  production  affected  wtiicfi  is  in  excess  of  limitation 29  3.6  0.4 

Sliding  scale  per  program:  • 

Number  of  payees  affected 18,054  4.579  853 

Payments  in  excess  ot  limitation $196,430,000  $16,000,000  $2,800,000 

Production  on  farms  affected «  5, 440, 000  MSI.  800,  000  =69,400,000 

(1)  Percent  of  U.S.  total  production  on  farms  affected 49  10  1 

(2)  Percent  ol  U.S.  total  production  affected  whicti  is  in  excess  of  limitation 22  2  0.3 


•  9,  789 
$205. 600. 000 


<  23, 017 
$292,800,000 


'23,017 
$215,200,000 


I  Includes  ail  payees  wfio  received  $10  000  or  more  from  all  ASCS  programs.  The  3  commodity      who  participates  in  more  than  1  program  decides  to  allocate  his  program  earnings  between 
programs  sccount  lor  about  90  percent  of  total  payments.  programs. 

=  Net  figuie  -since  some  producers  participate  in  more  than  1  commodity  program.  <  Bales. 

'  Impossible  to  calculate  excess  by  program  since  exact  amount  will  depend  upon  how  a  producer         '■■  Bushels. 

Full  payment  for  1st  $10,000;  H  of  next  $10,000;  and  '<  of  3d  $10,000. 

TABLE  2,-PAYEES  RECEIVING  $10,000  OR  MORE  AND  $20,000  OR  fHORE  IN  PAYMENTS  FROM  ASCS  WHO  RECEIVED  COTTON,  FEED  GRAIN,  AND  WHEAT  PAYMENTS  IN  SPECIFIED 

COMBINATIONS,  1967 


Source  of  payment 


$10,000  or  more 

Percentage 
Number  of  total 


$20,000  or  more 


Number 


Percentage 
of  total 


Cottononly 8,882  29.8  3.494  37.3 

Cotton  and  feed  gram 7,316  24.5  2,557  27,3 

Cotton  and  wheat 1,196  4.0  511  5.4 

Cotton,  teed  gram,  and  wheat 4,626  15,5  1,545  16.5 

Any  cotton  payments (22,020)  (73.8)  (8.107)  (86.5) 

Feedgrainonly 453  1.5  80  .8 


Source  of  payment 


$10,000  or  more 

Percentage 
Number  ol  total 


$20,000  or  more 


Number 


Percentage 
of  total 


Feed  grain  and  wheat... 4.000  13.4  646  6.9 

Any  feed  gram  paymenU. (16,395)  (54.9)  (4.828)  (51,5) 

Wheatonly     3,367  11.3  542  5.8 

Any  wheat  payment (U,189)  (44.2)  (3,244)  (34.6) 

Total 29.840  100.0  9.375  100,0 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAYEES  RECEIVING  GOVERNMENT  PAY- 
MENTS OF  $20,000  AND  OVER.  BY  MAJOR  COMMODITY, 
BY  STATE  1967 


NUMBER  OF  PAYEES  RECEIVING  $10,000  OR  MORE  FROM 
COTTON.  FEED  GRAIN,  WHEAT,  OR  WOOL  PAYMENTS. 
BY  STATES.  1967 


Feed 

State 

State 

Cotton 

grains 

Wheat 

Wool 

total 

Alabama 

289 

289 

Arizona 

586 

1  . 

589 

Arkansas 

862 

854 

California 

931 

18 

7 

959 

Colorado 

5 

124 

7 

145 

Florida 

4 

4 

Georgia 

177 

179 

Idaho 

55 

4 

59 

Illinois 

2 

20 

22 

Indiana 

13 
12 

13 

Iowa 

1 

1 

14 

Kansas 

2 
6  . 

13 

143  . 
2  . 

158 

Kentucky 

8 

Louisiana 

321  . 

321 

Michigan 

1 

Minnesota 

5  . 

5 

Mississippi 

Missouri, 

1,411  . 

1,411 

98 

17 

15 

2  . 

75  . 
5  . 

117 

Montana 

79 

Nebraska 

1 

21 

Nevada 

3 

2 

1 

7 

I 

New  Mexico 

119 

14 

39 

1 

173 

r^orth  Carolina... 

70 

71 

North  Dakota.... 

26  . 

1  . 

27 

Ohio 

4 

Oklahoma 

65 

39  . 

105 

Oregon 

76  . 

76 

Pennsylvania 

1 

South  Carolina... 

217  . 

217 

South  Dakota 

2 

17  . 

20 

Tennessee 

102  . 
2,365 

102 

Texas 

84 

193 

11 

2,653 

Utah 

5 

2 

7 

Virginia 

1 

Washington 

175  . 

176 

Wyoming 

3 

5 

8 

Total,  United 

States 

7,638 

223 

1,007 

39 

1  8,  907 

SUte 


Cotton 


Feed 

grains 


Whea! 


Wool 


>  882  additional  payees  received  payments  of  $20,000  and  over 
from  other  ASCS  programs. 


Alabama 808 

Alaska 0 

Arizona 870 

Arkansas 2.098 

California 1,728 

Colorado 11 

Florida 10 

Georgia 604 

Idaho. 0 

Illinois 5 

Indiana... 0 

Iowa 1 

Kansas 4 

Kentucky 22 

Louisiana 814 

Michigan 0 

Minnesota 0 

Mississippi 2,510 

Missouri 330 

Montana 1 

Nebraska I 

Nevada.    12 

New  Jersey 0 

New  Mexico 371 

New  York... 0 

North  Carolina 217 

North  Dakota 0 

Ohio 0 

Oklahoma 200 

Oregon 0 

Pennsylvania 0 

South  Carolina 574 

South  Dakota 4 

Tennessee 419 

Texas 6,439 

Utah 0 

Virginia 1 

Washington 0 

Wisconsin 0 

Wyoming 0 

Total,  United  States.  18, 054 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

9 

5 

? 

6 

0 

12 

70 

16 

26 

449 

1/ 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

290 

18 

76 

6 

U 

50 

1 

0 

f,7 

3 

1 

47 

647 

0 

? 

n 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

17 

25 

0 

1 

2 

0 

54 

6 

0 

11 

613 

7 

72 

55 

0 

1 

2 

4 

? 

0 

0 

58 

72 

8 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

262 

0 

13 

3 

0 

9 

226 

0 

1 

316 

2 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

90 

3 

1 

0 

0 

256 

474 

46 

0 

28 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

905 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

12 

32 

850      4, 579 


615 


Comments   on   Study    Dated   November   27, 

1968,  "LiMrriNC  Farm  Procram  Payments" 

BY  H,  D,  Godfrey  for  ASCS 

This  study  concludes  that  payments  to 
producers  under  existing  price  support  and 
acreage  control  programs  for  feed  grains, 
wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  sugar  could  be  lim- 
ited to  around  $20,000  per  farm  for  all  pay- 
ments, or  to  $10,000  per  program  without 
serious  adverse  effects  on  production  or  on 
the  effectiveness  of  production  adjustment 
programs.  Admitting  that  difficult  adminis- 
trative problems  would  arise,  the  report  leans 
toward  concluding  that  they  could  be  solved. 
Budget  savings,  it  is  averred,  would  range 
from  $200  to  $300  million  If  the  law  covild 
be  administered  firmly.  The  range  of  savings 
would  depend  upon  the  kind  of  limit 
adopted.  Four  are  discussed:  (a)  a  920.000 
payment  limit  per  farm;  (b)  a  $10,000  limi- 
tation per  commcxilty;  ic)  a  $17,500  total 
payment  limitation  per  person,  based  upon 
a  sliding  scale;  and  (d)  a  sliding  scale  pay- 
ment provision  without  an  upper  limit, 
somewhat  like  the  sugar  provision. 

A  quick  review  of  the  salient  points  and 
arguments  which  the  report  makes  causes  us 
to  conclude  that  the  study  is  overdrawn, 
with  much  of  the  narrative  not  providing 
firm  support  for  the  report's  conclusion.  The 
following  detailed  comments  embrace  our 
views : 

1.  The  report  indicates  for  cotton  and 
wheat  that  a  payment  limitation  would  have 
little  effect  on  {u:reage  and  production.  For 
feed  grains.  It  indicates  that  a  limitation 
wovild  soon  lead  to  larger  surpluses  unless 
the  level  at  which  market  prices  were  sup- 
ported was  also  reduced. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  our 
data  indicate  the  imposition  of  a  $20,000 
payment  limit  probably  would  not  seriously 
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disrupt  the  voluntary  wheat  and  feed  grain 
supply  adjustment  progrsuns.  Under  the  1967 
wheat  program,  payees  receiving  payments 
over  (20.000  accounted  for  about  2.5  million 
acres,  or  4  jjercent  of  the  wheat  allotment. 
Most  producers  could  of  course,  continue 
to  participate  in  the  program.  Further,  by 
1970  a  wheat  farmer  would  have  to  over- 
plant  his  allotment  by  almost  70  percent 
In  order  to  pocket  the  same  returns  as  a  pro- 
pram    partlclpsmt. 

In  the  ca.se  of  feed  prclns.  payees  receiv- 
ing over  820000  In  a  1967  program  payments 
comprised  about  3.6  million  acres  of  the  total 
feed  grain  base,  made  up  of  about  0.8  mil- 
lion base  acres  of  corn  and  1  8  mr.llon  base 
acres  of  grain  sorghums;  the  total  comprises 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  feed  grain  base. 
The  estimated  corn  base  attributed  to  payees 
receiving  over  $20,000  of  payments  In  the  10 
leading  corn  (grain)  producing  States  ap- 
proximated a  little  over  200.000  acres;  most 
of  these  payees  also  received  payments  under 
the  wheat  program.  The  remaining  corn  base 
Involving  0  6  mllUoa  acres  was  widely  dis- 
tributed primarily  in  the  Southeast  and  Mls- 
slssipl  Delta  cotton  producing  areas,  where 
corn  payments  are  minor  relative  to  cotton. 
In  general,  feed  grain  payments  in  the  sor- 
ghum area  are  small  relative  to  cotton  pay- 
ments on  cotton-feed  grain  farms.  In  this 
context  Teed  grain  production  would  not  be 
expected  to  Increase  materially  under  a 
$20,000  limitation. 

But  the  case  for  both  wheat  and  feed 
grains  begins  to  unravel  as  the  payment 
limitation  drops — for  example,  a  810.000  or 
lower  limitation  would  Importantly  change 
the  situation. 

For  cotton  our  data  show  that  payees  re- 
ceiving over  820.000  In  1967  program  pay- 
ments accounted  for  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  potential  production;  about  4.4  mr.- 
llon allotment  acres  were  on  farms  affected 
by  this  limitation.  Further,  the  study  Indi- 
cates that  a  810.000  program  limitation 
would  affect  payees  producing  about  S'i 
million  bales,  or  more  than  40  percent  of  a 
normal  crop  These  figures  are  significant; 
our  Interpretation  of  them  Is  different  than 
that  taken  by  the  report,  which  13  Inclined 
to  conclude  that,  while  difficult  administra- 
tive problems  would  arise,  nonetheless  they 
could  be  worked  out  so  as  to  result  In  budget 
savings  of  from  8200  to  8300  million,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  cotton  with  little  disruption  to  most  pro- 
ducers. In  our  Judgment  this  is  unrealistic. 
and  in  fact  is  not  supported  by  the  report 
itself.  Table  1  of  the  study  indicates  the 
range  of  savings  under  the  alternative  lim- 
itations, provided  any  limitations  were  100 
percent  effective.  At  the  same  time  the  body 
of  the  report  Indicates  that  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  potential  savings  might 
be  lost  unless  the  limitations  were  "backed 
up  by  a  Arm  policy  against  farm-splitting," 
going  on  to  say  that  "It  Is  possible  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Indicated  savings 
would  be  lost  in  any  cajse  for  reasons  related 
to  farm  proprietorships".  The  study  goes  on 
to  conclude  that  "It  would  be  Impoeelble  for 
Washington,  for  a  State  administrative  com- 
mittee, and  especially  for  a  farmer-elected 
county  committee  to  distinguish  changes 
for  causes  other  than  those  which  would  be 
a  direct  result  of  payment  limits  ' 

As  we  see  It,  a  cotton  payment  limitation 
would  result  In  only  negligible  budgetary 
savings  simply  because  of  the  cotton  farm 
infrastructure.  In  explanation,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  legal  enutlea  which  receive  the 
larger  cotton  payments  involves  more  than 
one  person.  Many  of  them  are  partnerships, 
corporations,  or  Joint  ventures  Involving  a 
fairly  large  number  of  individual  producers 
and  landowners.  The  large  farms  have  been 
operated  as  one  vinlt  In  order  to  Increase 
efficiency,  but  If  limitations  were  to  be  put 
into  effect,  most  of  the  large  farms  could 


be  divided — legally — Into  smaller  units  with 
each  Individual  operating  a  sep>arate  farm- 
ing unit 

Very  few  of  the  producers  who  have  re- 
ceived payments  in  excess  of  820.000  own  all 
the  land  that  they  operate.  Most  of  them 
rent  or  lease  some  of  the  land  they  are  work- 
ing, and  many  of  them  also  have  leased  or 
purchased  allotment  acreage  from  other 
farms.  If  a  limitation  Is  made  effective,  those 
producers  who  have  been  leasing  would  not 
continue  to  lease  the  additional  land  or 
allotment. 

By  1970  cotton  payments  are  likely  to  aver- 
age about  20  percent  smaller  than  in  1967 
as    diverted    acreage    is    greatly    reduced    or 


eliminated.  This  would  reduce  the  number 
of  fanns  affected  by  a  830,000  limit.  In  1967. 
about  8.900  payees  received  a  payment  of 
over  $20,000  on  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  wool.  By  1970,  it  is  estimated  this  num- 
ber would  be  reduced  to  around  6,500  payees 
even  If  they  continued  to  operate  the  same 
land  In  the  same  manner  as  In  1967. 

The  list  of  large  cotton  payees  (over 
825,000)  In  1967  has  been  reviewed  for  a 
few  counties  by  some  of  our  people  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  farms  and  farming  in 
theso  counties.  Tbe  following  summarizes 
the  actions  which  our  people  think  these 
payees  might  take  In  1970  If  a  limitation 
were  In  effect. 


Action  thai  would  likely  be  taken 


County 


Yuma.  Ariz 

Maricopa^  Ariz... 

Re«ves.  Tex 

Sunflower,  Miss. 


Number    - 

ol  payees 

Increase 

Rent  out 

Release 

Sell  or  lease 

over 

number  ol 

owned 

rented 

partol 

J25,0O0 

payees' 

land 

land 

allotment 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(«) 

(5) 

46 

34 

3 

29 

10 

175 

105 

52 

27 

136 

65 

24 

11 

23 

13 

82 

38 

21 

16 

2 

1  Includes  cases  where  farming  operation  would  be  divided  between  present  owners  and  or  partners,  and  where  operation  would 
be  changed  Irom  hired  hands  to  share  tenants  or  cash  tenants. 


Note.— Cross  totals  do  not  add  to  col.  1;  many  payees  would  take  multiple  actions. 


Thus,  a  central  question  relating  to  making 
a  payment  limitation  work  for  cotton  In- 
volves action  which  the  Government  could 
take  to  enforce  a  limitation.  Realistically  we 
doubt  that  legal  actions  could  be  taken  to, 
in  effect,  freeze  the  number  of  payees,  deny 
producers  the  right  and  opportunity  to  rent 
land  which  they  own.  release  land  which 
they  have  rented,  or  even  to  sell  or  lease 
portions  of  their  allotment.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  note  the  report's  suggestion  that 
legislation  authorizing  sale  of  cotton  allot- 
ments shovild  be  amended  to  prevent  such 
sales  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
payment  limitation,  commenting  that  this 
would  require  a  ■Solomon-like"  determina- 
tion by  administrators.  Indeed  it  would! 

Furthermore,  the  study  does  not  give  any 
serious  consideration  to  the  impact  on  other 
programs  if  limitations  were  applied  to  cotton 
and  who  could  administratively  enforce  such 
limitations.  It  Is  possible  throughout  the 
cotton  area  to  grow  alternative  crops,  but  the 
alternative  crops  are  alsci  in  surplus.  Thus, 
any  limitations  which  would  affect  cotton 
would  naturally  lead  the  producers  to  adopt 
farming  practices  which  would  involve  the 
growing  of  other  price  supported  crops,  all 
of  which  are  now  in  surplus.  Thus,  any  sav- 
ings as  a  result  of  limltation.s  on  cotton 
would  for  all  practical  purposes  be  largely 
offset  by  Increased  cost  of  price  supported 
operations  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  soybeans, 
dairy,  etc. 

It  is  true,  as  the  report  states,  that  certain 
payment  limitations  have  been  In  effect  In 
past  years,  mentioning  the  .Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  and  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program.  These  limitations  are  de- 
scribed In  enclosure  1.  It  Is  important  to 
point  out  here,  however,  that  a  clear  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  a  limitation 
involving  voluntary  participation  in  acreage 
adjustments,  as  contrasted  to  a  program 
which  sharply  limits  payments  to  producers 
for  a  crop  that  is  their  main  livelihood.  In  a 
word,  little  useful  comparison  can  be  drawn 
between  a  payment  limitation  on  the  ACP, 
and  a  cotton  payment  limitation. 

Much  of  the  above  comment  relates  to  a 
limitation  of  around  820,000.  The  problems 
we  describe,  and  their  effect  on  overall  pro- 
gram results,  would  bear  down  much  more 
forcefully  If  the  payment  limitation  were 
810,000 — and  the  impact  of  a  85,000  limita- 
tion would  obviously  be  much  greater  yet. 


I  believe  we  can  agree  that  as  the  payment 
limitation  drops,  the  number  of  producers 
affected  would  sharply  Increase,  and  there 
would  be  less  opportunities  for  producers  to 
legally  avoid  the  limitation.  This  brings  up 
another  serious  problem — the  ability  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  cotton  production  involv- 
ing participation  by  the  family  farm,  coim- 
trywide,  with  price  support  at  about  world 
price  levels. 

In  sum,  I  am  seriously  concerned  with  a 
report  which  contemplates  savings  of  from 
8200  to  $300  million  through  a  payment  lim- 
itation. Realistically,  I  do  not  believe  the 
necessary  steps  could  be  taken,  either  by 
statute  or  administratively,  to  make  the  pro- 
gram effective  enough  to  result  In  Important 
savings.  And  further.  If  the  limitation  were 
dropped  to  the  point  where  large  numbers 
of  smaller  producers  were  affected  by  it, 
program  savings  would  be  made  at  the  risk 
of  Jeopardlziing  the  entire  program  with  re- 
sultant damage  to  the  family  farm  enter- 
prise. There  would  be  serious  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  adequate  quantities  of  cot- 
ton  would   continue   to  be  produced. 

2.  The  Sugar  Program;  The  study  would 
apply  the  limitations  described  above  to  the 
sugar  program  as  well.  This  program,  how- 
ever, now  embraces  limitations  on  sugar  act 
payments,  based  on  a  sliding  scale,  but  with 
no  absolute  limitation.  The  statutory  rate 
of  payment  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  starts  at 
80  cents  for  the  first  350  tons  p>er  farm  or 
per  person,  but  drops  to  a  rate  of  30  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  quantities  in  excess  of 
30,000  tons.  The  report  states  that  the  lim- 
itations "provide  some  disincentive  to  large 
growers  although  not  enough  to  prevent  con- 
siderable concentration  of  sugar  production." 
We  see  no  problem  on  the  sugar  program; 
it  has  a  long  history  and  It  is  working  well. 
We  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of  embroil- 
ing the  sugar  program  In  any  new  limita- 
tions, of  the  kind  the  study  contemplates. 
The  study  Indicates  that  1,500  producers  re- 
ceived payments  in  excess  of  810,000,  and 
from  100-125  obtained  payments  In  excess 
of  820,000  In  1967.  For  the  larger  producers, 
program  payments  amount  to  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  study  con- 
jectures that  If  payments  were  reduced  to 
a  maximum  of  820.000  the  larger  sugar  com- 
panies probably  would  continue  to  produce 
at  about  present  levels,  and  to  comply  with 
acreage  allotments.  It's  our  view  that  enact- 
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ment  of  sugar  legislation  Is  time  consuming, 
tortuous  and  difficult;  It  usually  has  been 
handled  separately.  We  do  not  believe  the 
problem  of  payment  limitations  for  sugar 
is  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  further  con- 
sideration at  this  time. 

3.  The  Wool  Program;  Here  again  we  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  applying  a  payment  limita- 
tion. The  study  shows  that  125  wool  pro- 
ducers would  have  been  affected  by  a  820,000 
limitation  under  the  1967  program.  A  lim- 
itation of  $10,000  would  have  affected  165 
producers  that  year,  they  receive  about  $2.6 
million  and  accounted  for  perhaps  about  9 
percent  of  U.S.  production.  A  810,000  limita- 
tion would  have  reduced  payments  about 
81.0  million.  But  the  wool  program  payment 
Is  considered  an  "Incentive  payment"  de- 
signed to  Increase  domestic  wool  production, 
make  consumers  less  dependent  up>on  Im- 
F>orts.  It  Is  financed  from  tariff  receipts  on 
imports,  thus  Is  somewhat  different  from 
our  other  programs.  For  these  reasons  we 
doubt  that  action  to  lmp>o6e  a  limitation 
would  serve  a  really  useful  purpoee. 

4.  Changes  In  basic  legislation  for  wheat, 
feed  grain  and  cotton:  The  study  suggests 
the  possibility  of  amending  wheat  and  feed 
grain  legislation  so  as  to  provide  either  for 
a  larger  acreage  allotment,  or  a  reduced  di- 
version requirement  for  those  participants 
who  would  be  affected  by  a  payment  limita- 
tion. For  cotton.  It  suggests  tliat  marketing 
quota  penalties  might  be  waived  for  produc- 
ers affected  by  the  limitation,  who  overplant 
farm  acreage  allotments  by  specified  per- 
centages. 

We  see  little  need  for  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  proposal  which  has  serious  shortcom- 
ings. We  are  Inclined  to  doubt  the  accept- 
ability of  a  program  -^^hlch  would  offset  pay- 
ment limitations  with  the  opportunity  to 
produce  larger  quantities  with  the  benefit 
of  price  support.  Administratively,  the  pro- 
vision would  give  rise  to  difficult  problems. 

The  cotton  prop>osal  apparently  stems  from 
the  belief  that  producers  whose  payments  are 
drastically  reduced  under  the  limitation 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  produce 
extra  supplies  with  the  benefit  of  the  loan. 
This  Is  a  laudable  objective  particularly  If 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  production 
otherwise  would  not  be  adequate.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  serious  doubts  both  as 
to  its  general  acceptability  or  the  need  for 
it.  For  example.  If  a  $50,000  price  support 
payment  v.ere  reduced  to  $20,000,  this 
amount  could  be  earned  on  perhaps  40  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  acreage  allotment.  If 
the  domestic  allotment  percentage  was  set 
at  65  percent,  this  means  the  820,000  could 
be  earned  on  26  percent  of  the  allotment.  In 
this  situation  the  producer  already  would  be 
able  to  grow  the  remaining  74  percent  of 
his  allotment  with  benefit  of  price  support. 
Administratively,  the  suggestion  for  extra 
acreage  to  such  a  producer  would  raise  seri- 
ous and  complex  problems.  Allotments  are 
made  to  farms,  not  individuals.  Many  allot- 
ments embrace  situations  under  which  a 
large  payment  accrues  to  one  or  two  individ- 
uals, but  much  smaller  payments  accrue  to 
others.  This  might  Involve  basing  the  extra 
acreage  on  a  person's  l:,tentlon,  ahead  of 
planting  time.  We  see  nimierous  problems 
with  this,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  provision  would  be  needed. 

The  earlier  comment  in  this  memorand\un 
related  to  the  provision  which  would  amend 
legislation  authorizing  sales  of  cotton  allot- 
ments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  The  money 
saved  by  niy  amendment  could  be  re- 
served, or  expanded  on  other,  more  wor- 
thy, projects  like  farm  pollution  control, 
conservation,  and  wildlife  management. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  whatever  construc- 
tive use  of  the  money  saved  we  make, 
it  will  be  a  better  use  than  padding  cor- 
porate and  agribusiness  bank  accounts. 


As  I  noted  earlier,  subsidy  ceilings  are 
not  new.  They  have  been  suggested  be- 
fore and  debated  before.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  crop  subsidy  limitation  per 
producer : 

One  argument  often  heard  is  that  If 
big  producers  cannot  receive  full  pay- 
ment for  all  diverted  acres,  they  will 
simply  drop  out  of  the  program  com- 
pletely, pour  on  the  fertilizer  and  multi- 
ply production.  The  result,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  argued,  would 
be  a  glut  on  the  market — followed  by  a 
sharp  drop  in  commodity  prices  and  the 
squeezing  out  of  the  small  producer  our 
farm  program  was  designed  to  protect. 

That  future  projection  of  an  imaginary 
horrible  was  flatly  contradicted  by  the 
last  administration's  own  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  John  Schnittker.  In 
a  reixirt  dated  November  27,  1968,  in 
the  closing  days  of  Secretary  Free- 
man's term.  Dr.  Schnittker  stated  un- 
equivocally : 

Payments  to  producers  under  existing  price 
support  and  acreage  control  programs  .  .  . 
could  be  limited  to  around  $20,000  per  farm, 
for  all  payments  .  .  .  without  serious  ad- 
verse effects  on  production  or  in  effectiveness 
of  production  adjustment  programs. 

The  then  Under  Secretary  went  on 
examining  supporting  data  in  some  de- 
tail, documenting  fully  the  reasons  why 
a  ."subsidy  limitation  would  not  ruin  the 
farm  program. 

The  Johnson  administration,  however, 
did  not  permit  the  report  to  see  day- 
light. The  truth  of  Dr.  Schnittker's  re- 
marks becomes  more  obvious  when  we 
recall  the  history  of  recent  agricultural 
legislation. 

The  oiiginal  purpose  of  subsidy  pay- 
ments was  to  stabilize  production,  and 
thereby  markets,  through  orderly  crop 
reductions,  diverting  acreage  from  the 
raising  of  commodities.  Once  Congress 
resolved  to  pay  the  farmer  high  price 
supports  for  his  produce.  That  policy 
failed  when  it  stimulated  even  greater 
production,  and  brought  about  a  gigan- 
tic surplus. 

At  one  time  those  surplus  commodi- 
ties, as  I  am  sure  many  Senators  will  re- 
member, were  worth  $8  billion,  and  cost 
fully  SI  billion  a  year  simply  to  store. 

Accordingly,  farm  policy  in  the  United 
States  was  changed  to  provide  subsidy 
payments  to  farmers  who  limited  produc- 
tion by  diverting  their  land  to  nonpro- 
duction.  Payments  were  awarded  to  com- 
pensate them  for  not  using  their  most 
valuable  capital  asset,  the  land. 

For  some  commodities,  like  feed  grains 
and  wheat,  the  purpose  of  limiting  out- 
put was  achieved.  Fully  89  percent  of  all 
feed  grain  payments  in  1968  were  devoted 
to  limiting  output.  For  wheat,  the  figure 
was  51  percent,  and  this  proportion  is 
expected  to  increase  in  1970. 

For  cotton,  the  story  was  different.  In 
1969,  only  38  percent  of  subsidy  pay- 
ments went  to  limit  production.  In  1970, 
virtually  all  cotton  pajTnents  will  be  for 
income  supplements,  with  no  payments 
for  production  limitation. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  this  point  that 
I  have  nothing  against  cotton  farmers. 
Raising  cotton  In  the  United  States  has 
been  an  essential  part  of  our  economic 


output  since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public, and  I  would  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, favor  compromising  that 
portion  of  our  agricultural  output.  I  am 
for  the  farmer;  I  am  flatly  against  out- 
rageously excessive  payments  to  rich 
agribusinessmen  smd  corporations  who 
receive  more  than  $20,000  In  any  year. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  examine 
somewhat  more  closely  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, since  the  brunt  of  my  legislation 
would  fall  on  the  cotton  agribusinessmen 
who  compose  about  two-thirds  of  the 
farm  units  whose  payments  would  be 
affected  by  this  amendment. 

Cotton  acreage  is  not  severely  lim- 
ited at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  the 
national  cotton  acreage  allotment  has 
been  increased.  As  a  consequence.  Fed- 
eral cotton  subsidies  go  to  enhance  in- 
come, not  to  limit  production.  Right 
now,  the  taxpayer  is  paying  about  $900 
million  a  year  to  generate  a  cotton  crop 
worth  only  slightly  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion, 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Since  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  subsidies  paid  to  growers  of 
various  crops,  does  he  know  that  seven 
States  where  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
are  grown  are  paid  $1,324  million,  and 
Illinois  appears  to  be  the  fourth  or  fifth 
State  in  point  of  receipts?  Illinois  re- 
ceived $195  million  by  way  of  subsidies. 
Louisiana,  which  grows  cotton,  a  little 
corn,  and  a  little  rice,  gets  $52  million. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  com  growing, 
$132  million.  Iowa,  com  growing,  $260 
million,  Kansas.  $234  million  of  these 
subsidies  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 
Minnesota — mostly  corn  growing,  and 
with  no  cotton— will  get  $171  million, 
Mississippi.  $133  million  plus,  and  Ne- 
braska, $199  million  plus — all  corn  and 
other  feed  growing  States. 

So  that  is  where  all  of  the  subsidies  go, 
when  you  talk  about  amounts.  Of  the  $3 
billion  plus  of  subsidies  that  are  paid,  1 
billion,  3  hundred  and  some-odd  million 
dollars  is  paid  to  six  States  in  the  Mid- 
west. Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
put  a  limitation  on  the  payments  as  to 
States? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  No,  certahily 
not.  And  I  would  add  that,  while  I  do 
not  in  any  sense,  of  course,  question  the 
figures  that  the  Senator  has  just  quoted. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  purport  of 
this  amendment  is  to  limit  the  sunount 
received  by  any  producer.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
dollars  are  received  by  farmers  in  Dllnois, 
the  fact  is  that  my  State  is  one  of  the 
great  agricultural  States  in  the  Nation, 
but  there  are  only  136  farmers  in  all  of 
Illinois  who  receive  more  than  $20,000 
per  producer.  That  is,  of  course,  the  im- 
pact of  this  amendment — to  cut  down 
the  excess  over  $20,000  to  any  one  pro- 
ducer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  of  course,  the 
Senator  realizes  that  there  are  many 
crops  grown  in  this  country  that  require 
a  lot  of  handling,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction increases.  Cotton  happens  to  be 
one  of  those,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
com,  it  is  all  mechanized,  and  one  per- 
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son  can  now  do  the  work  done  by  per- 
haps 15  or  20  heretofore,  because  of 
mechanization. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  handwork,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  high.  In  order  for  a  farmer  to  be 
able  to  grow  cotton  in  the  South,  he 
must  be  mechanized.  If  he  has  a  farm 
of,  let  us  say,  less  than  100  acres  or  less 
than  150  sicres,  where  he  must  mechanize 
to  produce  a  crop,  he  could  not  possibly 
survive  unless  he  is  able  to  mechanize. 

That,  to  me,  is  the  difference  between 


the  situation  that  exists  in  States  like 
Illinois  and  States  in  the  South,  where 
cotton  is  grown  in  abundance,  on  a  large 
scale,  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
small  farmer  to  purchase  the  required 
machines  so  as  to  properly  mechanize  his 
farm. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me,  what  we  are  talking  about  now 
may  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
the  Senator's  speech,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  if  the  Senator  will  not 


object,  the  tables  from  which  I  have 
been  reading,  indicating  where  these 
subsidies  are  paid. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  stated,  al- 
most a  third  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  paid  out  in  subsidies  is  paid  to  six 
States  in  the  Midwest  which  plant  com 
and  other  feed  grains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AGRICULTURALSTABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  PAYMENTS  TO  PRODUCERS  BY  STATES  AND  PROGRAMS  DURING  CALENDAR  YEAR  1%9 


State 


Cotton 

.icreage 

divefsion  and 

piice-sapport 

payments 


Feed  grams 

acreage 

diversion  and 

pnce-suppoft 

payments 


Wheat 

acreage 

diversion  and 

price-support 

payments 


Sugar  Act 
program 


National 
Wool  Act 
payments 


Milk 
indemnity 
payments 


39,  792. 872 
72,707.713 
81,487,%3 


Al.bam. - »47,372.61Q 

Alaska.   - - 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calitornia.. - - 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia - 

Hayyaii 


1. 034,  722 
35,274,710 


$21  681.988 

3  337  52S 

2.948.140 

13,130,673 

19,780,717 

185, 172 

1,385.339 

7.878,713 

34.514  116 


J606,  506 


1,103.481 

1,280,772 

6,253,569 

32,971,553 


$946,886 


11,936,765 
3.275,766 


132. 827 


427 

437,  042 

34, 681,  867 


Kansas - 

Kentucky 

Louisiana       - 

Maine • 

Maryland - - - 

Massadiusetts 

Michigan 

KSpi ::::::::::::::::::::::":"""'iia876:62o- 

Ml^r'-v::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 2^.w.^i 

Montana - 


Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Himpshire. 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Norlti  Dakota... 
Ohio. 


316, 409 


13,  273, 449 
14,143,085 


Oklahoma..!!!^ 21,763,826 

Pennsylvania. 

^S^llfi:^:;,,:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;;::::::;;;:::::::::::::::::: 30:307:718 

^:!!;^'^ :---:-^:::::;:::::::::;::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::-----34:i2o:724 

jennessee 269.657.954 

Utah.'"" 


Vermont 

Virginia. . 

Washington... 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico  .. 
Virgin  Islands. 
Undistributed. 


446,718 


2,417,134 
156,696.151 
104.339.848 
246, 759.  650 
71.430,634 
39.678.618 
2,872,213 
81  928 
5,  063,  926 
86,170 
36, 906,  891 
140,202,782 
14,526,073 
97.  382,  782 
4.711.778 
141,299.473 
44,665 
52, 168  . 
3, 207. 032 
12,192.348 
10,729.179 
40,919,217 
33.132,891 
64,578,755 
14,202,439 
1.986,092 
13,930.955 

3,805  . 

14,  743,  858 

48,  152,  159 

28.659,250 

124,424,302 

1.222,545 

193,161 

9,992,804 

1,865,070 

1,232,637 

44,674,192 

861.084 


408,262 

172,666 

1,897,959  . 

'30:929,193' 

27,830,856  . 

19.580.674 

817,836 

151,090.511 

2,573,993  . 

392,  404 

3.127 

1,913,800 

260 

22,400,751 

14.677.795 

609,031 

24,  797,  724 

63,857,616 

45,625,720 

439,  824 


5,  247,  946 

'io:809:756' 
7,728,552 


49,433 

1,035,761 


9,  588,  463 
470,612 


3,790,455 
4.876,710 


2,117,518 

2,645,255 


794,766 
8,099,410 
6,  736.  524 
,5,190,345 
113,013,504 
26,  646,  888 
68,945,642 
16,993,254 
6,572,270 


35,545 
175,983 
241,567 


2.426.870 
1,211,660 

'i: 123:526' 


2,747.212  . 

33,031,244  . 

1,970,553 

54, 365, 707 

4,710,220 

123 

3.081,768 

47,881,515 

244,657 

719,371 

3,  524, 223 


1,699,018 
1,292,843 


3,494,906 


1.907,719 
7,824,500 


$6,439  . 
27,372 
881,636  - 
21,424  . 
3,951,185 
3,096,832  . 
7.299  . 
1,806  . 
3,950  . 
5,325  . 
70  . 
2.482,354  . 
636,325  . 
513,544  . 
1  601,287  . 
714,420  . 
252.  758 
20, 269 
32,704  . 
34,791   . 
13,099  . 
526,574  . 
1,075.987  . 
16.  745  . 
618,651  . 
3. 309,  339 
634,043  . 
505.325  . 
8,357 
14,123 
1,974,159  . 
213  228 
23,673  . 
901.241 
510,930 
208, 293 
1,392,119 
307,905 
2,354 
1,596 
3,264,747 
92,437 
20,327,186 
3,054,217 
11,280 
404.218 
472.895 
352,117 
287,591 
5,543,677 


$31,119 
""2:697 


21.421 
13,  979 


5,876 


I. 


16, 258 
5.914 


14. 121 


13,715,865 


To,3l . 828,137,201      1,643,  299  042 


857,  505, 109 


85,950,015 


65,006,761 


111,385 


1  Represents  deductio  ns  from  producersincentive  payments  lor  advertising  and  sales  promotion  programs  and  paid  to  American  Sheep  Producer 's  Council,  I  nc,  and  Mohair  Council  of  America,  Inc, 
U.S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  PAYMENTS  TO  PRODUCERS  BY  STATES  AND  PROGRAMS  DURING  CALENDAR  YEAR  1969 


State 


Agricultural 
conserva- 
tion 
program 


Emergency 
conserva- 
tion 
measures 


Cropland 

conversion 

program 


Soil  bank 

consarvation 

reserve 


Appalachian 
regk)n  con- 
servation 
program 


Cropland 

adjustment 

program 


Total 
payments 


Aijbama                                                              - $5,169,234  $4,437                $59,056          $1,046,303 

Alaska           63,832                       800 

Aruona 1,484,219  120.080                    8,362. 

Arkansas '^^V^^^^^^^^^^ 4.418,341  13,089                    6,047 

Cahtorna 4,052.079  1,925,676                  13,320 

Colorado ::::'.".:'.:". 3,462,935  778        104,354 

Connacticut 398,072 

Delaware              277,775 .. 

Florida                                                     3.14«,517  10,242                 54,556 

Georeia 6  674,009  67,320                166,070 

Hawaii'   136,982  6.614  

Idaho 1,981.863  31,618                   6831                404,363 

Illinois 7.014,952  29,496                  42,720                 160,293 

IndaM 4,469,457  274,560                 120.791                 342,435 

low,      7,222,462  173,922                 175,669                 174,611  . 


$310,813 


$2,  773,  553 


717,812 

144, 165 

1,173,311 

5.729 

8,601 

601,462 

2,  792,  494 


165,630 


174,924 

347,907 

308, 302 

1,021,734 

211,345 

79, 225 

1,131,305 

4,531,103 


103,773 
2, 830, 857 

2,  523,  060 

3.  376,  286 


$82,  030, 939 

123,  123 

47,849,915 

82,  488.  245 

123,206,394 

64, 887,  9J0 

807,  617 

2, 161,  008 

19.284,079 

86,  Ota,  736 

lOi  953,  422 

46,  015,  (81 

195,374,477 

132,164,369 

2«(^351. 156 
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State 


Agricultural 
conserva- 
tion 
program 


Emergency 

conserva- 
tion 
measures 


Cropland 

conversion 

program 


Soil  bank 

conservation 

reserve 


Appalachian 
regkjn  con- 
servation 
program 


Cropland 

adjustment 
program 


Total 
payments 


Kansas -  ^\ 

Kentucky. ^' 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ^ 

Michigan ^ 

Minnesota ^ 

Mississippi Y 

Missouri ,' 

Montana - ; 

Nebraska 

Nevada   .   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey o 

New  Mexico . 

New  York..  c 

North  Carolina . 

North  DakoU i 

Ohio I 

Oklahoma 2 

Oregon  — - J 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina 3 

South  Dakota J 

Tennessee jg 

Texas 1 

UUh 1 

Vermont  ^ 

Virginia - 2 

Washington j 

West  Virginia ■. ^ 

Wisconsin - j 

Wyoming j 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Undistributed... 

Tot.. >8* 


595  191 
307,491 
189, 146 
929, 185 
260,420  . 
465  892  . 
248  953 
843,  032 
115,513 
902,311 
467.  630 
420, 932 
531,432 
470,904  . 
608.963  . 
,001.982 
,779,857  , 
476,334  , 
890,697  . 
,022,483 
.045,659 
, 393, 464 
,290.241 

61.811 

.114,074 

,454.791 

.926.920 

,430  862 

,  192,  263 

,014.854 

,161.030 

572,740 

626,726 

.912,261 

,915,254 

022,730 

II.  141  . 


656,898 


$29  65i 

158,064 

17.655 

4,872 


$93,  148 
108,974 
44.679 
21,215 


7,201 
435 

142,372 
86,316 

370,  023 
58,098 
46,  516 


60.  C41 
139, 159 

46,488 

150,326 

174 

175.474 


$2,842,021 

453,864 

276  612 

299,637 

65, 237 

6,182 

1,  078,  490 

1,118,482 

272, 159 

1,030,719 

1,118,816 

925, 263 


$283, 138 
"26:430' 


168,  297 


$1,513,565 

2.227.863 

168,995 

57,  728 

237,229 

67,817 

4,  374,  684 

4, 222,  444 

837,587 

3, 982,  242 

306  496 

3, 684,  422 


45.074 


153,561 
187,392 
46,357 


166,419 
249  715 

008,791 
47,048 

101.319 

"2,098' 
13,246 
93.917 


6,703,905 


189,671 
29,162 
88,368 

108,523 
61,  140 
63,506 

11,055 
7.888 

57.599 

184,612 

67, 693 

361,230 

633 

1216 

11,831 

4,842 

86:024 
11,106 


46,959 

34,505 

29,783 

1,294,720 

435,016 

5,  550, 144 

658,088 

2,271,426 

298,579 

720,848 


188,266 
189,052 


175,517 


2. 800. 189 

3,088.810 

1,013,764 

2,  766, 834 

221.457 

195. 044 

183,402 

471.956 

94,035 

1, 010, 227 

118.366 


238,965 

'57:944 

"466:811 


183, 103 
"231:575" 


2,447 
194,  021 
3,014,292 
1,240,261 
2,291,695 
2,284,309 
3,397,955 
1,248,844 

98.981 
1,797,120 
714 
2,358,687 
2,373,487 
2, 160. 847 
7,863.953 

69,128 

29,950 

1.087.759 

125,  223 

93,297 
4,629,321 

97, 525 


J234,  345,  362 

52,  513  226 

52,  266  222 

1,901  008 

8,601,833 

639, 420 

73,  394  040 

171,155,956 

133,610,885 

156,259,016 

79,265  266 

199  464,  580 

1  884,171 

580,835 

4.888,955 

40,996,151 

25,452.764 

69,756,785 

162,308  179 

103,424,235 

113,942,941 

24,343,427 

27,866,192 

68  684 

56.188,877 

93,716,269 

73,722,614 

501,905,837 

11,810,354 

1,444  196 

19, 653, 952 

56,889,147 

3,877,142 

56,346  354 

14,072,871 

8.847,230 

18  141 

3,716,865 


2.942,021 


40,363,213 


2,679,541 


77,581,262       3,794,996  353 


1  Denotes  refunds  and  adiustments, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree,  as  obviously  one  must,  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mechanics  of 
3  producing  corn  as  opposed  to  producing 

X  cotton.  Certainly,  there  is  a  difference  in 

the  process.  But  the  fact  is,  from  the  in- 
formation I  have  in  tables  that  I  have 
already  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  shows  that  over  70  percent  of 
total  cotton  production  right  now  comes 
from  those  receiving  less  than  $20,000  in 
subsidies.  It  is  on  the  remainder  only 
that  the  impact  of  this  amendment 
would  fall. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  comparison  made 
by  the  Senator  of  the  difference  in  the 
processing  is  not  an  adequate  argtunent 
to  offset  the  limitation  which  is  the  im- 
pact of  this  amendment. 

If  I  may  continue  in  my  remarks,  ad- 
mittedly, farmers  who  produce  only  2 
percent  of  all  feed  grains  and  3  to  4  per- 
cent of  wheat  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment.  Some  will  suggest  that  this 
measure  would  discriminate  against  cot- 
ton—as has  been  Indicated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  since 
28  percent  of  that  crop  would  feel  the 
impact  of  ceiling  limitations.  But  the 
important  point  to  remember  is  that 
these  programs  can  be  distinguished  be- 
cause wheat  and  feed  grain  payments 
are  working.  They  limit  production.  Cot- 
ton subsidies  do  not  woi^.  Instead,  they 
simply  supplement  income,  and  most  of 
these  are  incomes  which  do  not  need  sup- 
plementing. 

Some  have  objected  that,  if  a  subsidy 
limitation  Is  enacted,  cotton  producers 
will  simply  shift  to  other  crops,  such  as 
soybearis  or  corn,  and  glut  those  markets. 
A  Louisiana  State  University  study,  how- 
ever,  has  recently   demonstrated  that, 


even  without  subsidy  payments,  cotton 
is  a  more  profitable  crop  than,  for  ex- 
ample, soybeans. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  intended  primarily  to  cure 
a  major  flaw  in  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram— excessive  payments  to  individual 
producers.  But  this  long  overdue  legis- 
lation will  do  more :  It  will  build  a  bridge 
of  understanding  between  rural  and 
urban  America. 

In  our  coimtry,  three  out  of  four  citi- 
zens are  city  dwellers,  while  only  one  of 
every  20  is  a  farmer.  Because  of  the  fla- 
grant abuse  of  a  program  designed  to 
assist  the  family  farm,  many  city  people 
picture  the  farmer  as  a  wealthy  prop- 
ertyholder  receiving  vast  subsidies  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  doing  noth- 
ing. The  recent  attention  given  by  the 
national  media  to  the  13,000  producers 
receiving  more  than  $20,000  per  year  has 
presented  the  average  citizen  with  an 
image  of  the  farmer.  To  them  he  ap- 
pears a  bloated  caricature;  a  rural  Daddy 
Warbucks. 

These  13,000  constitute  a  total  of  0.51 
percent  of  all  subsidy  payees. 

Any  farmer,  or  anj^ne  with  family  or 
close  friends  who  farm,  knows  this  cari- 
cature is  a  vicious  libel  to  millions  of 
honest,  hard  working,  frugal  family 
farmers  caught  in  the  squeeze  of  rising 
costs  and  diminishing  prices.  The  aver- 
age farmer  gets  about  $100  per  month 
for  deliberately  leaving  idle  his  most  val- 
uable asset,  and  better  than  a  third  get 
no  more  than  a  dollar  a  day.  In  the 
meantime,  far  from  sitting  on  the  porch 
in  his  rocking  chair,  any  farmer  who  is 
going  to  keep  farming  is  out  in  the  hot 
Sim,  working  with  his  hands  on  the  him- 
dreds  of  laborious,  backbreaktng,  physi- 


cally demanding  jobs  which  must  be  done 
to  keep  a  family  farm  operation  going. 
His  wife  helps  out,  smd  so  do  his  sons 
and  daughters,  and  no  group,  no  occupa- 
tion, and  no  profession  exceeds  the  con- 
tribution they  make  to  our  society.  This 
is  the  true  picture  of  the  American 
farmer.  I  believe  that  my  amendment 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling  the 
biased,  distorted  image  many  of  our  un- 
informed citizens  have  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  though  I  completely  dis- 
agree witli  the  method  of  his  approach. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  at  this  time 
that  the  list  placed  in  the  Record  earlier 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
showing  the  total  payments  of  subsidies 
by  States,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Florida, 
the  State  which  I  represent  in  part,  the 
total  subsidy  is  only  $19,284,000,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  our  total  ag:ricultural 
dollar  production  is  $1.3  billion.  In  other 
words,  this  is  not  a  major  question  at  all 
in  my  State  and,  naturally,  the  thinking 
of  my  people  is  affected  by  that  situation, 
just  as  with  the  farmers  in  Illinois,  where 
the  average  farm  is  producing  feedgrains 
and  is  not  a  corporate  farm  but  is  gen- 
erally a  small  fsunily  farm. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  I  think  the  method  he  is  follow- 
ing here  is  completely  wrong,  smd  I  hope 
he  will  reexamine  his  situation  and  de- 
cide to  make  this  fight  at  another  time 
and  on  another  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  did  not  vote  for  the  1965  bill  and 
did  not  vote  for  its  extension  for  one 
year  when  It  was  extended.  Therefore,  he 
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has  already  sho\^-n  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  legislation  now  on  the  books.  I 
think  the  Senator  knows  that  pretty  well. 
But  the  Senator  from  Florida  also  knows 
that  the  suggestion  made  here,  applied  to 
an  appropriations  bill,  has  always  been 
the  wrong  method  to  approach  the  mat- 
ter, and  an  unfair  method.  In  this  year, 
it  is  particularly  wrong  and  particularly 
untimely,  because  the  agricultural  legis- 
lation under  which  we  are  operating— 
that  is,  the  1965  bill  as  extended  for  1 
vear  after  its  original  5 — expires  with 
this  year:  and  the  big  fight  this  year  is 
going  to  be.  so  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned, on  the  adoption  of  the  new  farm 
biU. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  going  to 
support  some  sort  of  limitation  in  that 
bill.  He  does  not  know  what  the  total 
evidence  will  show.  He  has  already  stated 
to  the  able  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
when  the  latter  appeared  before  our  leg- 
islative Acrricultural  Committee,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  happens  to  be 
a  member,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  he 
thought  that  the  recommendation  then 
made  by  the  Secretary  that  the  limita- 
•.ion  should  be,  as  I  recall,  $110,000  was 
*wO0  great  and  that  some  better  figure 
than  that  would  have  to  be  suggested 
in  order  for  it  to  have  any  chance  of 
adoption. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  makin?.  first,  is  that  the  fight  ought 
to  occui"  on  the  general  farm  legisla- 
tion, second,  that  the  legislation  to  which 
tliis  amendment  would  apply,  if  it  were 
attached  to  this  bill,  does  not  exist.  This 
amendment  applies  to  crops  planted  in 
fiscal  1971,  and  crops  planted  in  1971 
are  not  under  the  existing  legislation  but 
on  ancient  legislation,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  cannot  even  remember 
in  its  exact  details. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  recalls  that 
as  to  com.  no  price  support  was  pro- 
vided, except  by  agreement  made  by  the 
com  producers  and  by  action  taken  by 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture.  Com 
producers  only  twice,  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  recalls,  ever  entered  into  any 
agreement  for  that  purpose,  so  that  this 
amendment  is  completely  untimely  in 
that  it  applies  to  appropriation  bills  in 
the  first  instance  and,  in  the  second  in- 
stance, it  seeks  to  apply  to  an  agricul- 
tural program  which  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence but  will  have  to  be  in  existence 
within  the  next  few  weeks  because  it  will 
have  to  be  in  existence  so  as  to  apply 
to  the  winter  wheat  which  will  be  planted. 
as  I  recall,  in  September  or  October.  So 
that  the  bill  is  coming  up  very  shortly. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  will  be  glad 
to  help  to  get  some  sort  of  limitation  in 
the  bill,  and  so  will  others  who,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  share  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  place  this  kind  of  arbitrary 
limitation  in  any  appropriation  bill,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  to  apply  to  a  farm 
program  that  does  not  yet  exist. 

He  hopes  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  agree,  as  was 
agreed  by  others  in  the  other  body  who 
share  the  same  conviction  that  he  shares. 
They  decided  there  that  this  is  not  the 
bill  to  attach  such  a  provision  to  but 


that,  instead,  the  fight  should  be  defei  red 
to  the  new  farm  bill.  He  hopes  the  Sen- 
ator will  consider  that  well,  because  he 
thinks  he  will  get  a  great  many  more 
votes  and  there  will  be  creater  sympathy 
with  his  approach  to  a  limitation.  I  am 
not  speakina;  about  this  particular 
amount,  because  I  do  not  know  what 
limitation  will  be  in  the  farm  bUl.  This 
would  simply  inject  into  the  conference 
a  matter  already  rejected  by  the  other 
body. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  the 
convictions  of  the  Senator  from  lUinois. 
He  docs  not  question  them  for  a  moment, 
but  he  doe';  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  first,  that  he  reexamine  the  un- 
timeliness  of  the  proposal  and.  second, 
that  he  hold  his  fire,  mass  his  ammuni- 
tion, keep  his  powder  dry,  and  be  ready 
to  make  liia  fighl  when  the  farm  bill 
comes  up. 

He  simply  makes  that  suggestion  as  a 
friendly  one,  because  there  are  so  many 
other  items  involved  in  the  bill  which 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  a  long 
conference,  that  he  thinks  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  get  fewer  votes  In  his 
proposal  as  presented  now  than  he  would 
when  properly  presented  on  a  legislative 
bill, 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur  in 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I  also 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
there  has  to  be  a  limiution  on  the  pay- 
ments. However,  this  is  not  the  bill  to 
put  that  on.  There  must  be  and  there 
certainly  should  be  an  agricultural  bill 
coming  over  to  us  from  the  House  and  we 
will  consider  it  here.  In  fact,  we  have  al- 
ready considered  most  of  it.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  them  to  pet  something  over  to  us. 
I  would  be  glad  if  they  would  just  send 
the  title  of  the  farm  bill  over  and  let  us 
fill  in  the  rest  of  it.  But.  so  far,  they  have 
not  done  that. 

Now  that  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  join  with 
all  the  others  who  have  paid  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  work 
on  agricultural  appropriations,  not  only 
for  this  bin  but  for  the  bills  which  we 
have  had  coming  before  us  throughout 
the  years. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  has  ever  per- 
formed this  work  as  conscientiously,  cer- 
tainly not  more  conscientiously,  than  has 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  am  not  saying  this  in  the  nature  of 
a  eulcgy  becau.':;c  I  do  not  like  eulogies. 
I  believe  in  giving  credit  where  credit  Is 
due.  Not  only  do  I  not  believe  in  eulogies, 
but  we  expect  to  get  a  great  deal  more 
work  out  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
while  he  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  He 
certainly  has  done  a  remarkable  job.  not 
only  for  his  State  and  country  but  par- 
ticularly for  American  agriculture. 

The  pending  bill  is  one  of  his  better 
works  because  we  have  been  operating 
under  difficulties,  with  everyone  saying 
that  we  do  not  have  any  money  for  this 
or  we  do  not  have  any  money  for  that, 
and  then  we  have  to  decide  what  we  do 
have  money  for. 

Once  again  let  me  say  that  the  work 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 


performing  is  almost  superhuman  over 
the  many  years  that  he  has  been  look- 
ing after  agricultural  appropriations. 
Also  as  a  ranking  member  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  his  work  has  been 
outstanding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Vermont  most  sin- 
cerely. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may 
not  have  been  listening,  because  he  was 
chatting  with  another  Senator,  when  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  made  it  plain 
that  he  agrees  there  should  be  limita- 
tions and  l-.e  thinks  this  is  not  the  bill 
it  should  be  on. 

Like  myself,  he  supports  some  limita- 
tions in  the  farm  bill.  Like  myself,  ex- 
cept he  is  a  good  deal  senior  to  me  both 
in  length  of  time  in  service  on  the  agri- 
cultural committee  and  in  his  amount  of 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  he  Is  support- 
ing a  limitation  in  the  farm  bill,  so  that 
we  have  two  friendly  suggestions  tc  make 
to  the  Senator,  that  this  is  not  tl  e  time 
for  him  to  make  his  best  fight. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  the  right  idea.  He  is  in  the  right 
place.  A  little  later  I  think  it  will  be 
the  right  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  on  his  feet, 
I  know  he  has  great  interest  in  obtain- 
ing more  convenient  smd  expeditious 
handling  of  requests  by  farmers  in  nis 
State,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  State  office  in 
Vermont.  Previously,  they  have  had  to 
go  over  to  Orono.  Maine,  which  is  a 
friendly  State  and  a  most  friendly  place 
to  go,  but  is  a  good  many  miles  away, 
especially  in  the  wintertime. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
dated  July  2,  1970.  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hardin,  and  I  will  read  a 
part  of  it: 

This  Is  to  Inform  you  that  a  Farmers  Home 
AdmlnlBtratlon  State  Office  will  be  estab- 
lished In  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Then  he  goes  on  with  the  information. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

OmCE  OF  THE  Secretart, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Hoixand. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Holland:  This  Is  to  Inform 
3rou    that   a   Farmers   Home   Administration 
State  Office  will  be  OBtablished  in  the  State 
of  Vermont.  The  area  to  be  served  by  the 
State  Office  has  not  yet  been  determined  as 
it   win  be  necessary  to  reorganize  the  New 
England  State  Office  at  Orono,  Maine,  which 
now  administers  the  FHA  program  in  the 
States  of  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  pres- 
ently reviewing  the  workload  and  organiza- 
tion In  the  New  England  area  and  will  eetab- 
lleh  a  State  Office  In  Vermont  at  an  early 
date. 

Sincerely. 

CLirroRD  M.  Hardin, 

Secretary. 
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Mr  AIKEN.  Let  me  again  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  looking  after 
this.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
work  has  grown  in  my  State,  as  it  has 
also  grown  in  Maine.  Up  until  now.  the 
volume  of  its  business  has  not  warranted 
the  establishment  of  a  Slate  office  in 
Vermont.  This  is  no  reflection  at  all  on 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  Uie 
Maine  office,  which  is  400  miles  away 
from  western  Vermont — almost  as  far 
awav  as  Washington.  D.C.— but  their 
business  has  giown.  Until  now  circum- 
stances dictate  that  a  VeiTOont  office 
should  be  established. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  with  tlie  economy 
of  this  country  as  it  is  today  the  work  of 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration  will 
increase  much  more  rapidly  in  the  very 
near  future. 

The  Fai-mers  Home  has  been  a  good 
organization.  It  has  done  worthwhile 
work.  Certainly,  it  has  made  mistakes 
occasionally.  But  who  has  not?  Anyone 
who  says  he  does  not  make  mistakes  once 
in  a  while  is  no  good  anywhere,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  having  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived a  similar  letter  from  Secretary 
Hardin  and  at  this  time  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Secretary  and  other 
officials  of  the  Department  for  their  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to  sup- 
plement what  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  said,  the  farmers  of  New  Hampshire, 
at  least,  will  be  greatly  pleased  by  this 
news  because  apparently  their  travel  to 
Vermont  is  much  easier,  particularly  in 
winter,  than  it  is  to  Maine,  and  much 
shorter  in  distance.  So  that  his  efforts 
result  not  only  to  the  convenience  of  the 
farmers  in  his  State  but  also  to  the  con- 
venience of  many  of  the  farmers,  perhaps 
all  of  them,  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  Senator  in  opposing 
the  Smith-Williams  amendment  that 
would  place  a  limitation  of  $20,000  on 
the  amount  that  any  one  farmer  could 
receive  under  the  various  farm  programs. 
A  limitation  is  necessary,  but  in  order 
not  to  disrupt  the  operation  of  present 
programs,  we  would  have  to  include  leg- 
islation on  this  appropriation  bUl.  This 
would  be  subject  to  a  pohit  of  order. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  right  when 
he  says  that  a  poll  in  Illinois  indicates 
that  90  nercent  of  his  farmers  want  a 
$20  000  limitation.  I  am  sure  that  a  poU 
of  the  farmers  in  my  State  would  indicate 
that  95  percent  of  them  want  a  limita- 
tion Tiiere  are  only  65  farmers  in  the 
whole  State  of  North  Dakota  receiving 
more  than  $20,000,  as  I  recaU.  only  one 
receivingmore  than  $65,000. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  next  legislative 
bill  which  we  will  be  considering  soon, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  limitation.  I  point 
out  that  that  is  the  place  in  which  to  do 
it  and  not  in  this  bUl. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comments.  I  point 
out  that  all  of  these  comments  have  been 
made  by  friendly  Senators  who  thmk 
that  the  Senator  from  HUnois,  with  aU 
of  his  Intense  convictions,  would  stand  a 
much  better  chance  to  get  some  practical 
limitation  If  his  attempt  were  to  support 


the  limitation  wliich  wiU  be  included  in 
the  farm  bill  or  to  change  whatever  luni- 
Ution  there  wUl  be  in  that  bill.  There  will 
certainly  be  a  limitation  in  that  bill  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  marslaaled  well 
his  arguments  for  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  his  amendment.  They 
are  classical  arguments  that  have  been 
made  many  times  before  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  armed 
himself  well  with  the  prevaihng  senti- 
ment in  his  State.  And  he  has  acquired  a 
very  firm  conviction  that  he  is  on  the 
right  track  and  is  doing  the  right  thing 
in  advocating  the  pending  amendment. 

I  Join  my  coUeagues  who  have  spoken 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place.  It  is  not  the  tune  became 
these  moneys  would  not  apply  to  the 
crop  year  that  would  be  relevant.  It  is 
not  the  time  because  this  is  not  a  legisla- 
tive bill.  It  is  an  appropriation  bill. 

There  is  this  further  proposition  about 
it  insofar  as  the  merits  are  concerned.  It 
is  not  a  simple  proposition  to  try  to  deal 
intelligently  and  efifectively  with  a  Imu- 
tation  of  the  payments. 

The  chief  testimony  on  that  consists 
of  the  weeks  and  weeks  of  testunony 
taken  in  the  other  body  in  committee  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  devise  a  formica  which 
would  limit  the  payments  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  the  programs  to  pro- 
ceed and  be  in  shape  so  that  they  would 
not  be  impah-ed  by  the  larger  operators 
competing  in  withdrawing  from  the  pro- 

If  there  is  to  be  a  program,  there  must 
be  cooperation  by  the  larger  o^-ners  or 
enough  of  them  to  make  an  unpact  upon 
the  intense  reduction  in  production. 

The  House  has  labored  long  and  it  has 
labored  to  a  point  where  there  wiU  be  a 
tvoe  of  limitation  on  payments  that  wUi 
be  much  more  acceptable  and  much  more 
workable.  That  provision  w'ill  .oe  con- 
tained in  a  bill  in  which  it  wiU  mean 
something  and  will  be  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional policy  in  this  regard. 

None  of  those  results  would  flow  from 
the  pending  amendment.  Hence  I  join 
mv  colleagues  and  concur  with  them  In 
opposing  tha  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  _     ^„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  > .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  mi- 
nois  All  in  favor  signify  by  saying    aye. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  join  him  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
roUcall  vote  if  he  wanted  to  do  so  How- 
ever I  would  hope  that  he  would  defer 
his  fight  for  a  limitation  until  the  debate 
on  the  farm  bill.  That  is  something  tiiat 
he  must  decide  for  himself.  I  will  help 
him  get  a  roUcall  vote  if  he  desires  to 

do  so.  , ,    ,^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
I  urge  Its  adoption.  Whether  It  Is  to  be 
voted  on  at  this  time  or  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  major  farm  bill  is  a  decision 
that  I  wUl  leave  with  my  friend,  the 


Senator  from  Illinois.  He  can  decide  the 
most  strategic  time. 

As  one  who  has  been  advocating  this 
$20  000  limitation  over  the  years.  I  point 
out  that  I  have  never  taken  the  position 
that  large  farming  as  such  is  wrong.  I 
recognize  that  with  large  equipment  and 
modem  macliinery  there  is  a  trend  to- 
ward larger  farming,  and  that  is  appro- 
priate because  it  contributes  greatly  to- 
ward increased  efficiency  and  bringing 
down  the  cost  of  production.  But  at  the 
same  time,  our  agricultural  program  as 
supported  by  the  American  taxpayers  is 
designed  specifically,  or  at  least  the  claim 
is  made  that  it  is  designed  specifxally  to 
help  the  small  farmers.  The  larger  pay- 
ments do  not  help  them  because  they 
subsidize  to  an  extent  the  type  of  cor- 
porate operation  more  than  the  small 
operators. 

The  man  with  a  small  farm  has  to  buy 
a  minimum  amount  of  modem  equip- 
ment. So  from  an  efficiency  standpoint  he 
cannot  afford  to  idle  his  acreage  under 
the  sou  bank  plan,  as  the  large  operator 
can  do,  because  he  would  lose  his  effi- 
ciency. His  machinery  would  be  idle. 

A  large  operator  owns  several  tractors 
and  combines.  He  can  idle  one  or  two  of 
those  and  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployees with  the  result  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  subsidy  he  receives  represents 
primarilv  a  gain.  So  it  does  give  a  definite 
advantage  to  the  large  corporate-type 
operations.  I  think  that  a  correction  in 
the  law  is  long  overdue. 

Mention  was  made  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  about  his  State  s 
being  the  No.  1  com-producing  State.  I 
come  from  one  of  the  Eastern  States.  We 
are  often  considered  as  not  being  con- 
nected with  agriculture.  However,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  with  pride  to  my 
friends  a  number  of  times,  while  I  come 
from  a  smaU  State  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  the  county  in  which  I  Uye 
was  third  in  agricultural  production  to 
any  county  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^ 
I  think  it  is  about  12th  or  15th  now.  At 
that  time  it  outranked  every  county  to 
agricultural  production  in  the  so-caUed 
agricultural  belt  of  the  Midwest.  I  say 
that  not  with  any  disrespect  to  any  ol 
them  but  as  a  matter  of  pride  and  to 
point  out  that  some  of  us  in  our  area  of 
the  country  are  interested  in  agriculture 
With  reference  to  these  subsidies.  I 
think  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
small  farmers  they  would  be  better  off 
with  this  hmitation.  Besides,  what  is 
equaUy  important  is  that  it  would  save 
the  taxpayers  around  $300  million. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  n 
the  amendment  were  passed  at  this  time 
it  would  delay  the  bill  in  conference.  I 
am  not  too  sure  of  that.  The  fact  is  that 
the  House  on  at  least  o^e  occasion  has 
passed  a  bill  with  a  limitation  of  $20,000 
and  that  it  was  the  Senate  that  re- 
jected it. 

I  feel  confident  that  once  we  can  get 
this  limitation  through  the  Senate  it  will 
be  accepted  by  the  House,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  not  be  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  limitaUon  is  included 
in  the  bUl.  The  time  to  wto  is  when  the 
votes  are  available. 
I  think  that  we  want  to  get  the  largest 
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vote  possible  when  the  amendment  is 
offered.  On  March  24  of  this  year  I  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
list  of  the  payments  in  excess  of  $60,000. 
The  committee  has  compiled  a  larger  re- 
port that  lists  the  amount  of  payments 
dow-n  to  $5,000. 

The  reports  showed  that  there  were 
seven  companies  receiving  in  excess  of 
$1  million  each.  Certainly  no  agricultural 
program  can  be  justified  with  that  type 
of  paj-ment. 

There  were  14  companies  that  were 
paid  between  $500,000  and  $1  million. 

There  were  54  companies  that  were 
paid  between  $250,000  and  $500,000. 

These  were  not  small  farmers. 

There  were  six  banks  that  were  draw- 
ing payments  ranging  from  $27,000  to 
$224,000  not  to  cultivate  their  farmland. 

The  Southern  National  Bank  of  Lum- 
berton,  N.C.,  was  paid  $224,254.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  east  North  Caro- 
lina at  Dunn,  N.C.,  collected  $69,943. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Dumas.  Tex., 
was  paid  $69,415.  These  banks  are  classi- 
fied as  small  farmers  under  the  existing 
program.  The  Waccamaw  Bank  &  Trxist 
Co .  Lumberton.  N.C.,  was  paid  $58,134. 
The  First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  received  $34,686. 
The  Wilbur  Security  Co.,  Wilbur.  Wash., 
collected  $27,445. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  have  an  ag- 
riculture program  that  is  paying  these 
banks  not  to  cultivate  farmland.  They 
cannot  be  described  as  small  farmers. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co..  Oildale.  Calif., 
collected  $127,995.  The  Arizona  State 
Penal  Farm.  Grady,  Ariz.,  collected 
$148,628.  The  Louisiana  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Angola,  La.,  collected  $85,219  not 
to  cultivate  its  farmland. 

The  question  arises  in  my  mind  in 
connection  with  penitentiaries  being 
paid  as  farmers  not  to  cultivate  the  land, 
we  have  criminal  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  law  relating  to  these  payments. 
Just  suppose  one  of  these  penitentiaries 
violated  the  law  and  was  convicted.  Mr. 
President,  how  could  you  put  a  peniten- 
tiary in  the  penitentiary  for  violating 
the  law?  Perhaps  someone  could  give  us 
the  answer,  but  this  points  out  the  ri- 
diculousness of  the  situation.  The  great 
State  of  Montana  collected  $641,341  as 
a  farmer  not  to  cultivate  its  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  list  was 
printed  in  the  Record  of  March  24  of  this 
year.  I  will  not  belabor  the  Record  by 
"asking  that  it  again  be  printed. 

I  point  out  that  the  time  is  long  over- 
due when  we  shotild  put  a  realistic  ceD- 
ing  on  these  payments  and  limit  them  to 
bona  fide  farmers,  those  who  cultivate 
their  farms  as  a  farming  business,  and 
not  pay  the  money  to  those  who  are  ab- 
sentee corporate-type  owners. 

This  amendment  should  be  overwhelm- 
ingly agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  especially 
now  that  we  are  operating  at  a  deficit  of 
around  $30  million  a  day  and  having  to 
borrow  money  to  finance  the  deficit  of 
the  Government.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
continue  payment  of  these  large  pay- 
ments. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  I  recognize  that  theoretically, 
if  the  proposed  new  agriculture  bill  does 
not  pass  at  this  session  of  Congress  It 
would  not  make  as  much  difference  be- 


cause there  would  be  a  limited  farm  pro- 
gram under  which  these  payments  could 
be  made  next  year. 

That  is  not  an  excuse,  however,  for  re- 
jecting this  amendment  here  today. 

The  adoption  of  this  $20,000  limitation 
will  have  an  excellent  chance  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  and  I  hope  that 
when  the  roll  is  called  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith  > .  As  he  stated,  he  is  one  of  the 
first  Members  of  this  body  from  an  agri- 
culture State  to  advocate  payment  lim- 
itations. Coming  from  an  agriculture 
State  I  believe  we  should  look  beyond 
payment  limitation  to  the  program  itself. 
We  should  be  discussing  a  program  and 
payments  made  thereunder,  advocated 
by  Secretary  Freeman,  passed  during  the 
Johnson  administration,  and  passed  by 
this  Congress  by  a  substantial  margin  in 
both  Houses.  Those  of  us  who  supported 
that  program  bear  a  greater  burden  than 
those  not  voting  on  the  1965  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  not 
whether  there  should  be  a  limitation  of 
$20,000,  $15,000,  $10,000  or  $5,000;  but 
whether  there  should  be  any  payments 
made  to  farmers. 

I  point  out  to  my  friends  from  urban 
areas  that  farmers  now  comprise  only 
about  6  percent  of  the  population  but 
the  American  people  still  have  the  best 
food  bargain  of  any  in  the  world  because 
of  the  eflBciency,  devotion,  and  dedica- 
tion of  fanners. 

Mr.  President,  in  Kansas  about  410 
farmers  receive  $20,000  or  more  in  pay- 
ments. I  feel  certain  those  410  farmers 
will  survive  with  or  without  payment 
limitations.  But  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  this  Is 
an  appropriation  bill,  that  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  the  Farm  Act  of  1970.  Is 
now  in  the  process  of  being  compromised 
in  the  other  body  and  hopefully  It  will 
be  passed  this  year  by  Congress. 

I  suggest  that  is  the  time  to  impose 
payment  limitations.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  because  of  the  recognition 
by  everj'  Member  of  this  body  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Representative  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Conte,  and  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Findley,  in  the  other  body, 
payment  limitations  will  become  a  fact 
of  life  in  the  event  a  farm  bill  is  passed. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
while  I  share  many  of  his  views,  this  is 
not  the  appropriate  time  to  consider 
this  limitation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
When  we  have  the  farm  bill  before  this 
body  it  will  contain  some  payment  lim- 
itation, one  that  some  will  feel  is  too 
high  and  others  may  feel  is  too  low. 

There  Is  a  recognition  that  perhaps 
farm  programs  should  be  tightened  to  ex- 
clude certain  corporations,  and  such  or- 
ganizations mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  Let  us 
not,  in  the  meantime,  penalize  the  Amer- 
ican fanner  because  we  pass  the  farm 
programs.  The  farmer  does  not  come  to 
us  and  say,  "We  want  a  $20,000.  $30,000, 
or  $40,000  program."  The  programs  are 
generally  passed  with  a  bipartisan  major- 
ity and  the  farmer  must  then  comply 
with  it.  Then  many  in  this  coimtry  criti- 


cize the  farmer  for  accepting  the  bene- 
fits under  that  program  passed  by 
Congress,  not  by  farmer  or  farm 
organizations. 

I  trust  on  reflection  we  recognize  that 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  American  farmer. 
If  there  is  a  fault,  perhaps  it  is  that  of 
the  legislative  branch,  and  the  executive 
branch. 

In  any  event,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  but  trust  we 
may  delay  consideration  until  the  farm 
bill  is  before  us.' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  vote  for  H.R.  17923,  which 
appropriates  $7.7  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  While  there  are  many 
features  in  this  bill  which  will  greatly 
assist  the  people  of  my  State,  there  Is 
much  more  that  must  be  done  to  develop 
and  strengthen  our  agricultural  industry. 

I  first  want  to  note,  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  considered  this 
bill,  that  we  will  surely  miss  the  able 
leadership  of  our  chairman,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland). 
who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. Senator  Holland,  who  is  also  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  for  the  past  8  years.  He 
is  one  of  the  leading  experts  in  the  coim- 
try on  agricultural  matters,  and  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  important  sector 
of  the  economy  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
understand  that  a  strong  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  the  backbone  of  a  strong 
America. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  items  in  this 
bill,  the  committee  recommends  $128,- 
457,000  for  conservation  operations 
which  will  be  used  to  furnish  technical 
assistance  to  fanners,  ranchers,  and  co- 
operators  in  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts.  Included  in  this  effort  are  funds 
for  soil  surveys  which  determine  land 
capabilities  and  conservation  treatment 
needs.  In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $9,043,000  for  the  conduct  of  co- 
operative river  basin  surveys  and  investi- 
gations which  will  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  water  resource 
program. 

The  committee  also  recommends 
$5,434,000  for  watershed  planning. 
$21,037,000  for  flood  prevention,  and  S76 
million  for  watershed  works  of  improve- 
ment. West  Virginia,  with  its  moun- 
tainoas  topography,  varied  soil  types, 
flooding  problems,  and  surface  mining  of 
coal,  has  special  resource  problems  that 
present  many  challenges.  These  funds 
will  be  used  to  further  administer  a 
watershed  program  which  will  benefit  a 
large  percentage  of  the  State's 
population. 

All  of  these  programs,  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  are  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultures  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  which  is  considered  by  many  of 
my  constitutents  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  beneficial  programs  offered 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Soil  Conservation  Service  sup- 
plies technical  assistance  to  the  State's 
14  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
in  developing  revegetation  plans  for  areas 
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disturbed  by  strip  mining.  The  stabiliza- 
tion of  these  strip  mine  areas  reduces  the 
amount  of  lost  sediment  and  pollution, 
enhances  the  esthetics  of  the  country- 
side, improves  the  wildlife  habitat,  sind 
increases  the  production  of  forest 
products. 

The  watershed  program,  provided  for 
under  Public  Law  566.  is  making  sub- 
stantial progress  in  West  Virginia.  It 
benefits  the  local  economy  by  fin-nishing 
flood  protection  for  homes,  businesses, 
industry,  and  agriculture.  It  creates  addi- 
tional jobs  and  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  committee  recommends  $14,676,- 
000  for  the  resource  conservation  and 
development  program.  The  appropriation 
recommended  is  $4,424,000  over  the  1970 
appropriation,  and  $800,000  over  the 
House  bill  and  the  budget  estimate  for 
1971.  Funds  from  this  program  are  used 
to  develop  an  overall  program  of  land 
conservation  and  resource  development. 
The  mountain-dominion  project  in 
Mercer  and  Summers  Counties  in  West 
Virginia  has  shown  excellent  results.  The 
Little  Kanawha  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  program  located  in 
Wood,  Win,  Roane,  Ritchie,  and  Cal- 
houn Counties  was  one  of  the  first  11 
projects  to  be  approved  in  the  Nation,  and 
it  too  has  been  very  successful. 

At  my  request,  the  committee  included 
language  In  Its  report  directing  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  utilize  existing 
research  funds  to  develop  detailed  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Northeastern  Appalachian  Region 
Fruit  Crop  Research  Station  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  project  is  long  overdue,  and 
its  implementation  would  be  a  major  step 
in  increasing  the  yield  and  quality  of  our 
fruits  and  berries,  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  costs  of  harvesting  and 
production. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  for  appropriations  for  the 
child  nutrition  program  and  the  food 
stamp  program.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee has  reinstated  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram, and  has  included  $104  million  in 
order  that  the  program  may  continue  at 
the  present  level.  These  programs  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  whole  Nation,  and  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  eradicating  hunger 
among  the  less  fortunate,  particularly 
our  schoolchildren.  In  a  country  as  rich 
as  ours,  no  child  should  attend  school  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  for  an 
increase  in  funding  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  FHA.  which 
was  established  in  1946.  has  greatly  as- 
sisted the  development  of  our  rural  areas, 
both  in  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  and 
across  the  Nation.  Throughout  my  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  always  supported 
legislation  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
FHA  loan  programs  so  that  credit  will  be 
available  to  more  of  our  rural  citizens. 

During  the  pstst  decade  more  than  $100 
million  was  invested  in  West  Virginia  by 
the  FHA.  Today,  there  are  27  full-time 
ofQces  and  28  part-time  oflBces  to  serve 
the  needs  of  West  Virginians.  I  strongly 
urge  that  Congress  increase  this  assist- 
ance in  the  decade  ahead.  We  need  im- 
proved housing,  adequate  water  supply 


and  waste  disposal  systems  for  our 
smaller  urban  areas  and  rural  communi- 
ties. We  need  additional  assistance  for 
the  small  businessman  and  for  the  family 
farms. 

Without  the  loan  assistance  provided 
for  by  this  legislation,  family  farmers 
and  other  rural  families  in  my  State 
would  have  been  forced  to  quit  the  land 
and  migrate  to  our  Nation's  overcrowded 
cities  caiising  additional  urban  problems. 
FHA  loans  have  helped  over  700  families 
in  West  Virginia  to  buy  farms  with  more 
than  $8  million  in  loans;  and  more  than 
8,000  families  in  West  Virginia  have 
been  able  to  improve  their  farm  opera- 
tions with  operating  loans  totaling  more 
than  $19  million.  To  date,  more  than 
839,000  persons  in  the  rural  areas  of  my 
State  have  benefited  from  the  compre- 
hensive water  and  sewer  systems  pro- 
vided for  under  FHA. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  done  much  to  better  the  life  in  rural 
areas  of  West  Virginia.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  support  its  efforts  to  strengthen 
family  farms,  to  improve  rural  com- 
munities, and  to  provide  economic  and 
social  opportunities  for  West  Virginians. 
Mr.  President,  as  we  worry  more  and 
more  about  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, our  attention  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  plight  of  our  cities.  For  it  is 
our  rural  communities  that  provide  the 
food  and  the  natural  resources  which  al- 
low om-  cities  to  continue  to  live.  The 
resource  base  of  America  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  rush  to  determine  na- 
tional priorities.  We  must  be  vigorous 
and  consistent  in  conserving  and  im- 
proving our  soil  and  water  resources. 
We  must  provide  through  adequate  ap- 
propriations the  indispensable  weaponry 
of  proper  land  and  water  management, 
so  that  America  will  remain  strong  in 
the  future. 

My  State  is  what  I  would  term  a  rural 
one,  and  what  I  have  been  saying  about 
this  bill  is  that  its  provisions  will  be 
highly  beneficial  to  our  area.  These  fea- 
tures to  which  I  refer  are  the  agricul- 
tural research  programs,  the  soil  conser- 
vation programs,  the  food  and  nutri- 
tion programs,  the  commodity  programs, 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
West  Virginia  cannot  be  called  a  metro- 
politan State,  and  it  will  not  receive 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  urban 
assistance.  This  legislation  will  fund  to 
West  Virginia  an  excess  of  $65  million  in 
agiicultural  assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  Money  which  will  be  used  for  the 
good  of  America,  and  I  intend  to  fully 
support  and  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  XNOUYE.  Mr.  President,  1  rise  to- 
day in  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  limit 
the  amount  of  agricultural  payments 
any  one  producer  can  receive.  While 
this  amendment  does  not  in  its  present 
form  apply  to  sugar,  I  am  certain  that 
should  this  move  be  successful,  attempts 
will  surely  be  made  to  include  the  sugar 
under  this  payments  limitation  either 
this  year  or  next  year.  I  do  not  believe 
I  am  exaggerating  to  say  that  should 
such  an  amendment  limiting  sugar  pay- 


ments be  adopted,  it  would  destroy  the 
sugar  industry  in  my  State  and  have  an 
extremely  disastrous  effect  on  Hawaii's 
economy.  The  sugar  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  important  income-producing 
industries  in  Hawaii. 

At  the  present  time,  the  sugar  industry 
in  Hawaii  employs  approximately  11,300 
persons  on  a  year-round  basis,  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $71.7  million,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  benefits,  making  them 
the  highest  paid  agricultural  workers  in 
the  world.  I  beheve  these  figures  alone 
adequately  explain  the  effects  this  pay- 
ments limitation  would  have  on  the  econ- 
omy of  our  small  State. 

It  is  expected  that  the  application  of 
such  a  payments  limitation  amendment 
could  lead  to  verj-  desperate  times  for  the 
industry  in  Hawaii.  Not  only  would  some 
sugar  plantations  go  out  of  business,  but 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive use  possible  for  most  of  the  sugar 
lands.  Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
land  could  be  used  on  an  income-pro- 
ducing basis. 

My  opposition  to  tlie  payments  limita- 
tion is  based  on  the  unique  nature  of  the 
present  sugar  program  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  1934.  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Jones-Costigan 
Sugar  Act.  The  essential  features  of  the 
sugar  program  as  it  exists  today  are 
based  on  the  1934  act.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  did  not  believe  that  it  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  directly  regulate 
the  sugar  production;  however,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  Congress  had  the 
power  to  tax.  Therefore,  a  plan  was  de- 
vised which  would  tax  the  sugar  industry 
for  every  himdred  pounds  of  sugar  pro- 
duced. The  major  part  of  the  revenue 
raised  in  this  manner  would  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  producer  who  complied 
with  the  certain  regulations  such  as  to 
limit  the  crop  to  a  particular  quota  for 
an  area;  employed  no  child  labor;  paid 
a  minimum  wage  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Thus,  the 
sugar  payments  paid  to  producers  are 
not  a  subsidy,  but  rather  a  refund  of  the 
taxes  the  producer  pays,  as  long  as  he 
complies  with  certain  prescribed  regula- 
tions. Therefore,  the  sugar  program  as 
it  was  first  established  was  merely  a  de- 
vice to  regulate  the  production  of  sugar 
since  the  Congress  was  in  doubt  as  to 
its  power  to  limit  production.  While  the 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
regulating  agricultural  production  had 
been  allayed,  the  form  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram had  not  changed. 

The  compliance  payments  a  producer 
can  receive  start  at  $16  a  ton  and  de- 
crease to  $6  a  ton  with  an  increasing 
volume  of  production.  Since  most  of 
Hawaii's  sugar  production  is  grown  on 
large  farms,  these  producers  receive  less 
in  payments  than  they  pay  in  taxes.  Last 
year,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Sugar 
Act  payments  to  producers  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  amounted  to  $10,462,831.  while 
the  excise  tax  paid  by  Hawaii  farms 
amounted  to  $11,820,000.  Therefore. 
Hawaii  pi^sducers  paid  more  in  taxes 
than  they  received  in  compliance  pay- 
ments. Granted,  the  lower  payments  are 
basically  a  result  of  the  large  farms  In 
Hawaii.  However,  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
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duction  and  marketing  make  necessary 
The  economies  resulting  from  large  mod- 
em la^  operations.  Hawaii's  clas^ 
market  i^  2  400  miles  avr-ay  on  the  west 
Toalt  and  most  of  Hawaii's  sugaris  gso 
refined  there.  In  addition,  much  of  Ha- 
waU's  land  is  mountainous  and  unsuit- 
aSe  fo?  cultivation.  Therefore,  a  large 
fwrtion  of  the  land  planted  in  sugarcane 
mJst  be  irrigated-a  very  costly  process. 
?^n^em  equipment  and  machinery 
necesSary  to  keep  this  product  compeU- 
tive  with  mainland  beet  sugar  are  also  ex- 
tremely expensive,  thus  making  it  most 
difficult  for  small  farms  to  survive, 
'^excise  tax  collection  from  su^ar 
producers  goes  into  the  general  fund  of 
our  Ti-ea5ur\-  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  since  the  sugar  program  began  these 
taxes  have  exceeded  producer  Payments 
bv  $611.9  million.  Therefore.  I  submit 
that  the  sugar  program  is  a  self-support- 
in--  one  and  clearly  distinguished  from 
other  agricultural  programs  currently 
administered  by  the  Federal  Government 
I  therefore,  urge  that  the  payments 
limitation  amendment  be  defeated  and 
at  the  very  least  that  sugar  be  excluded 
from  its  coverage  for  the  reasons  stated 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  summarize 
the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the  pay- 
ments limitations.  Other  States  would 
also  be  severely  hurt  economically  by  a 
payments  limitation.  However.  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  particularly  damaging  to 
Hawaii,  because  of  its  geographic  position 
and  the  reliance  of  our  State's  whole 
economy  on  sugar  production^  ^^°"^' 
the  sugar  program  as  presently  devised  is 
a  self-supporting  program  with  the  pay- 
ment of  excise  taxes  and  the  return  of  a 
portion  of  these  taxes  as  compliance  pay- 
ments. These  payments  are  not  subsidies, 
but  are  payments  made  to  producers  for 
complying  with  certain  regulations. 

^I'-PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
cppo'^e  the  Smith  of  IliinoL>  amendment 
■,  hich  would  set  a  $20,000  limitation  on 
payments  to  farmers.  Tho  Smith  amend- 
ment would  place  a  $20,000  ceilin.j  on 
payments  under  any  price  support  pio- 
giam— that  is.  feed  grains,  wheat,  wool, 
and  cotton.  The  sugar  program  is  specif- 
irallv  excluded. 

Such  a  limitation  should  not  be  offered 
tD  the  pending  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill.  For  as  we  all  know,  before  ad- 
journing this  year,  the  Senate  will  con- 
s-der  a  major  farm  authorization  bUl.  The 
authorizing  legislation,  and  not  the  ap- 
propriations bill,  is  the  proper  vehicle  for 
thorough  and  comprehensive  debate  on 
price  support  programs  and  other  farm 

programs.  .    ..  j    .. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Senate  rejected  at- 
tempts to  place  limiUtioni.  on  payments 
to  farmers  when  the  farm  authorization 
bUl  was  considered.  The  pending  amend- 
meni  is  an  attempt  to  do  through  the 
appropriations  process  what  the  Senate 
faUed  to  do  through  the  authorization 
process.  There  will  be  ample  opportunity 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  limitation 
when  the  farm  authorization  bill  is 
brought  up  for  Senate  debate  and  action 
later  this  session. 

This  is  the  sensible  and  orderly  proce- 
dure. 

Our  Nation's  farm  programs  are  too 


complex  to  tinker  with  by  means  of  a 
payments  ceiling  such  as  proposed  in  the 
Smith  amendment. 

Let  me  cite  additional  reasons  against 
the  $20,000  limitation. 

It  would  keep  controls  on  large  farm- 
ers but  would  deny  them  payments  of 
over  $20,000  for  complying  with  these 

'^°It^dilcriminates  against  large  farmers 
and  legal  entities.  While  individual  farm- 
ers could  collect  up  to  $20,000.  it  woiUd 
prevent  farmers  in  partnership  or  other 
joint  organizations  from  collecting  more 

It"  discriminates  against  stockholders 
of  companies  \vho  operate  large  farm 
enterprises.  While  an  individual  farmer 
cSeceive  as  much  a^^$20.000,  the  in^ 
dividual  stockholder  could  "ot.  A  farm 
enterprise  owned  by  100  stockholders, 
for  example,  could  not  be  eliu'ible  for 
more  than  $20,000.  Stockholders  would 
eet  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

It  would  very  likely  invite  subterfuge. 
A  large  individual  farmer  ^^ho  is  now  en- 
titled to  more  than  $20,000  might  decide 
o  break  up  his  farm.  His  wife  could  o^^n 
one  part  of  U.  he  could  own  another  and 
if  he  had  any  adult  children,  they  could 
own  other  segment.^.  In  this  ^^ay.  each 
could  perhaps  qualify  for  the  maximum 
of  $20,000.  The  intent  of  the  Smitn 
amendment  could  thereby  be  evaded. 

Similarly.  large  company-owned 
farms  might  be  able  to  .subdivide  the 
ownership  in  oider  to  qualify  lor  ^^eparate 
agricultural  payment.s,  thereby  circum- 
ventinc  the  intent  of  the  Smith  amend- 
ment Those  large  companies  unable  to 
subdivide  their  ownership  would  be  dis- 
criminated asrainst  and  possibly  could  be 
lorced  out  of  business. 

Such  a  limit,  which  fails  to  provide 
any  substitute  program  for  the  protection 
of"  farm  industries  aflected  by  the 
amendment  would  seriously  disrupt  sav- 
e'-al  of  Americas  basic  farm  programs, 
which  help  provide  a  cornucopia  of  food- 
stuffs and  fibers  at  moderate  prices. 

-Vs  the  Smith  limitation  is  written,  sug- 
ar'producers  are  exempt  from  the  $20.- 
000  ceiling.  But  all  my  colleagues  should 
understand  that  if  approved,  this  amend- 
ment would  be  followed  by  another 
amendment  to  place  a  similar  S20.000 
limitation  on  compliance  payments  to 
sut'ar  producers.  Proponents  of  the  limi- 
tation have  made  this  clear  in  the  past. 

Such  a  limitation  would  be  grossly  un- 
fair to  susar  farmers  in  America.  It 
would  deny  them  an  important  part  ot 
their  farm  income  by  cutting  back  on 
their  compliance  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  Yet  it  would  not  allow  them 
to  recoup  this  loss  through  price  adjust- 
ments in  the  marketplace  or  through  re- 
peal of  the  Federal  excise  tax  of  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  on  all  sugar  refined 
in  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is.  the  propased  $20,000  lim- 
itation if  extended  to  sugar  would  leave 
standing  the  Federal  excise  tax.  "would 
also  leave  standing  the  provision  in  the 
Sugar  Act  which  effectively  provides  a 
ceiling  on  the  price  of  sugar  a  domestic 
sugar  farmer  can  obtain  for  his  crop. 

The  Sugar  Act  controls  sugar  prices.  It 
controls  sugar  production.  It  establishes 
sources  of  sugar  supply.  It  Includes  tax 


and  payback  provisions — compliance 
payments— which  are  not  subsidies,  but 
are  part  of  Federal  regulation  of  the 
sugar  industry. 

Payments  are  made  to  domestic  sugar 
prodiicers  who  comply  with  production 
restrictions,  pay  "fair"  wages  to  work- 
ers, agree  not  to  employ  chUd  labor,  and 
If  they  are  processors  pay  "fair"  prices 
for  sugarcane.  ^    r  ♦w-* 

These  payments  are  made  out  of  tne 
U.S.  Treasury  out  of  funds  obtained  from 
the  Treasury's  collection  of  the  excise 
tax  on  all  sugar,  foreign  and  domestic, 
processed  in  the  United  States. 

Over  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  has  profited  to  the 
tune  of  more  than  $500  million  on  the 
sugar  program.  In  other  words,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  more  than 
half  a  bUllon  dollars  more  in  sugar  ex- 
cise taxes  than  It  has  paid  out  in  com- 
pliance payments  to  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers. ,,  ,^,.^ 
Under  the  Sugar  Act,  smaller  pio- 
ducers  of  sugar  receive  more  per  ton  in 
compliance  payments  than  large  pro- 
ducers. Growers  who  produce  350  tons 
of  sugar  or  less  are  entitled  to  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  compliance  payment  of 
$16  a  ton— or  80  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. Large  growers  receive  less  per 
ton.  with  largest  producers  paid  $6  a  ton. 
In  1965,  the  latest  year  for  which  i 
have  figures,  compliance  payments  to 
Htwan  producers  totaled  $10,840,000 
whereas  the  excise  tax  paid  on  Haw-au 
sugar  totaled  $12,319,060.  So  even  under 
the  present  Sugar  Act.  excise  taxes  on 
Hawaii  sugar  exceed  compliance  pay- 
ments to  Hawaii  sugar  producers. 

If  a  $20,000  limitation  on  payments 
were  Imposed,  the  excise  tax  on  Hawaii 
sugar  would  still  be  coUected— approxi- 
mately S12.000.000— and  Hawau  sugar 
producers  could  collect  in  compliance 
payments  only  about  $1,639,000. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  Umitation 
In  my  State  of  Hawaii,  which  produces 
one-sixth  of  all  the  sugar  produced  m 
America,  would  be  destruction  of  the 
sugar  industry  In  Hawaii.  It  would 
destroy  the  jobs  of  some  11.300  year- 
round  sugar  workers  in  my  btate. 
Hawau's  sugar  workers  are  the  highest 
paid  agricultural  workers  in  the  world, 
earning  $30  a  day  with  fringe  benefits. 
The  sugar  payroll  In  Hawaii  aimually 
runs  about  $71,700,000  including  frmge 
benefits. 

Where  would  so  many  workers  nna 
substitute  jobs?  Where  would  Hawaii 
sugar  producers  find  a  new  source  of 
income?  There  are  no  alternative  agn- 
cultural  uses  for  most  of  the  acreage  now 
devoted  to  sugarcane  In  Hawaii,  Only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  land  could  be  con- 
verted to  produce  income. 

In  1968,  the  payment  made  to  Hawaii  s 
largest  sugar  producers  was  $7  a  ton; 
whereas  the  payment  to  Hawaii's  small- 
est producer  was  $16  per  ton. 

Total  compliance  payments  in  1968  to 
Hawaiian  sugar  companies  ranged  from 
a  low  of  $53,542  to  a  high  of  $1,311,267, 
with  the  majority  of  companies,  who  are 
large  sugar  producers,  receiving  over 
$200,000.  ,^  ^    . 

I'hese  large  payments  are  necessitated 
by  the  special  nature  of  sugarcane  pro- 
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duction.  Unlike  many  other  agriculluial 
commodities,  sugar  cane  needs  vast  acre- 
ages in  order  to  attain  high  efficiency. 
Hawaii  sugar  producers  must  plant  enor- 
mous acreage  before  they  can  produce 
a  high  output  of  cane  and  achieve  the 
efficiency  of  labor  that  will  make  Hawaii's 
augar  competitive  in  the  marketplace. 

There  are  about  240,000  acres  devoted 
:o  cane,  and  at  least  one-half  of  this 
acreage  must  be  irrigated.  Because  of 
Hawa;rs  mountainous  terrain,  expansion 
of  acreage  is  limited  and  costly.  Sugar 
producers  have  .spent  large  sums  of  their 
own  money— none  Federal— to  develop 
and  operate  wells,  reservoirs,  ditches,  and 
tunnels  of  the  elaborate  irrigation  sys- 
tems now  in  use.  Hawaii's  sugar  industry 
also  spends  more  than  S2y2  million  an- 
nually on  sugar  research— an  activity  fi- 
nanced by  the  producers  since  1895,  We 
have  had  a  sugar  research  program  for 
more  than  70  years.  As  a  result  of  the 
Hawaii  sugar  industry's  own  efforts.  Ha- 
waii has  one  of  the  highest  sugar  yields 
per  acre  of  any  area  of  tiie  world. 

Efficiency  per  acre  is  a  "must"  for 
Hawaii's  sugar  producers,  considering  the 
cost  of  modern  equipment,  tlie  cost  of  Its 
skilled  labor,  and  the  great  distance  of 
Hawaii  from  mainland  markets.  Hawaii's 
closest  market  for  sugar  is  fcan  Francisco, 
some  2,400  miles  away.  Most  of  the  Ha- 
waiian sugar  is  refined  at  Crockett,  near 
San  Francisco,  and  is  marketed  in  26 
Western  and  Midwestern  States,  Includ- 
ing Alaska. 

These  are  some  of  tlie  compelling  rea- 
sons for  development  and  operation  of 
large  farming  imits  in  Hawaii.  There  are 
24  large  sugar  plantations  which  produce 
some  93  percent  of  Hawaii's  sugar.  The 
otlier  7  percent  is  produced  by  750  small 
independent  growers.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  the  small  producers  receive  higher 
compliiince  payments  per  ton  than  the 
large  producers;  that  is.  $16  per  ton  as 
compared  to  $7  for  large  producers.  Since 
compliance  payments  are  based  on  total 
farm  production  and  most  Hawaiian 
sugar  is  produced  on  the  large  planta- 
tion company  farms,  many  of  the  tela! 
payments  are  large. 

In  every  year  since  the  inception  of  the 
Sugar  Act  36  years  ago.  t!ie  exci.se  tax 
paid  on  sugar  produced  in  Hawaii  has 
substantially  exceeded  tl:e  compliance 
payments  to  our  sugar  companies. 

Over  tlie  period  of  the  last  10  years,  a 
majority  of  the  sugar  producers  in  Ha- 
waii would  have  operated  at  a  net  loss  if 
there  were  no  compliance  payments.  In 
fact,  many  of  our  companies  were  in  the 
red  even  with  these  payments.  Any  low- 
ering of  the  ceiling  on  compliance  pay- 
ments would  sound  the  death  knell  for 
Hawaii's  sugar  industry. 

It  would  be  an  economic  disaster  for 
my  State,  wliich  is  the  largest  sugar 
producing  State. 

The  $20,000  limitation.  If  extended  to 
sugar,  which  it  will  be  if  the  Smith 
amendment  passes,  would  plunge  the 
economy  of  Hawaii  into  a  tailspln  from 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
recover. 

It  would  destroy  the  jobs  of  more  than 
11.300  sugar  workers  and  the  investment 
of  12,500  individual  stockholders  In 
Hawaii's    $200,000,000    sugar    industry. 


More  than  two-thirds  of  the  stockhold- 
ers live  in  Hawaii. 

WhUe  I  have  spoken  in  some  detail 
about  the  adverse  effect  of  a  $20,000  ceil- 
ing on  payments  to  sugar  producers  in 
Hawaii,  there  is  no  question  the  limita- 
tion would  also  place  the  sugar  industry 
in  other  domestic  areas  in  serious 
jeopardj'. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  sugar 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  35 
years.  Congress  has  reexamined  and  ex- 
tended the  basic  legislation  some  12 
times  during  these  35  years.  Yet  the  pro- 
gram has  remained  substantially  un- 
changed. This  is  proof  of  how  well  it  has 
worked. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
consumer,  the  sugar  program  has  worked 
exceptionally  well.  American  consumers 
today  pay  less  for  their  sugar  than  con- 
sumers in  practically  &\1  of  tine  developjed 
nations  of  the  world  and  less  than  is  paid 
in  some  of  the  undeveloped  countries  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  retail  price  of  sugar 
has  gone  up  less  in  recent  years  in 
America  than  the  price  of  most  other 
staples  on  the  grocery  shelf.  And.  re- 
member, the  sugar  program  Is  self- 
financing,  even  returning  a  profit  of  S549 
million  to  the  U.S.  Treasurj'. 

In  conclusion.  I  shall  summarize  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  Smith  amend- 
ment to  Impose  a  $20,000  limitation  on 
payments  to  farmers. 

It  would  use  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  to  effect  substantive 
changes  in  farm  programs,  which  if 
changed  at  all  should  be  done  in  the 
agriculture  authorizing  legislation.  The 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees are  currently  drafting  new  farm  leg- 
islation for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  House. 

It  would  keep  controls  on  large  farm- 
ers but  would  deny  them  paj-ments  of 
more  than  $20,000  for  complying  with 
these  controls. 

It  discriminates  against  large  farmers 
and  legal  entitles. 

It  discriminates  against  stockholders 
of  companies  who  operate  large  farm 
enterprises. 

It  would  very  likely  Invite  subterfuge. 

It  would  seriotisly  disrupt  some  of 
America's  major  farm  programs,  which 
help  provide  a  cornucopia  of  foodstuffs 
and  fibers  at  moderate  prices.  It  fails  to 
proride  any  substitute  program  for  the 
protection  of  American  farmers  affected 
by  the  amendment. 

If  adopted,  the  Smith  limitation  of 
$20,000  would  lead  to  a  similar  limita- 
tion on  payments  to  sugar  producers. 
This  would  cause  the  death  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  Hawaii  and  would  seriously 
disrupt  the  sugar  Industrj-  elsewhere  In 
America. 

I  strongly  urge  defeat  of  the  Smith 
amendment  setting  a  $20,000  ceiling  on 
payments  to  farm  producers  of  cotton, 
feed  grains,  and  wheat.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


I.lr.  KENNLDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  isew  Mexico  <Mr.  Ander- 
son) .  the  Senator  from  Connect-cat  iMr. 
DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GoRE> ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris  I.  the  Senator  from  Wishington 
•  Mr.  Magnuson  > ,  the  Senator  liom  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  McC,\Riny>.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee  ' ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  iMr.  Russell  >,  :he  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symixgtoni,  ilie 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  .Mr.  Spark- 
M.ANi.  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  tlie  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jord.^n'.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
coff;.  and  the  Senator  from  Oliio  (Mr. 
YotTNC)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut  (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  p.esent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  Iiom  North 
Carolina  '  Mr.  Jordan  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Symington',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sp.'.rkman) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Murphy  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith*   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cook  I ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits',  the  Senator  from  Ilimols  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens'  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MuNDTi  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtWDT)  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 
(Mr.  Percy )  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  '  Mr.  Murphy  > .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  regular  order. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  regu- 
lar order  has  been  called  for. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  40. 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

(No.  221  Leg.] 
YEAS— 40 


AUott 

Han 

Past  ore 

bayh 

Hatfleld 

PeU 

Bible 

Hu.;hes 

Prouty 

Bogg5 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Itendolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

^!a'hlas 

.Srott 

Case 

McGovem 

Smith,  lU. 

Church 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Cotton 

Mondale 

WUllams.  N.J 

Domlniclc 

Muskle 

Williams.  Del 

Goodell 

Nelson 

Griffin 

Packwood 
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Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Burdlck 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Easileton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Anderson 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hartke 

Javlts 
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Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbriiht 

Ooldwater 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Long 
NOT  VOTING— 25 


McCleilan 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Montoya 

Pearson 

Stennis 

Talniadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yarboroui;h 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Jordan.  N.C. 

Maijuuson 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Percv 

Rlblcoff 


Russell 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Young.  Ohio 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
SMITH  of  Illinois  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  was  agreed  to 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  wh'ch  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
"  Mr.  PEARSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     ^^^^^^^_^ 

\MENDMENT     OF     THE     NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
THE  HUMANITIES  ACT  OF   1965 
Mr   YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  3215.  ,  .^  u 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
3215>  to  amend  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  and  for  other  purposes  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  section  2(2)  of  the  National  Founda- 
non  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
13  amended  by  maertlng  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  order 
lo  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the 
past,  a  better  analysis  of  the  present,  and  a 
berer  view  of  the  future". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  "comparative 
religion-  ethics;"  after  "archeology;",  and  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "with  particular  attention 
to  the  relevance  of  the  humanities  to  the 
current  conditions  of  national  life". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5(c)  (3)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "enable 
them"  the  following:  "to  achieve  wider  dis- 
tribution o'.  their  works,  to  work  In  residence 
at   an    educational   or   cultural    institution, 

^  (b)  Section  5(h)  (3 1  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

•  i3i  Funds  allocated  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  equally  allotted  among  the 
States,  but  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
S75,Oo6  for  any  fiscal  year." 

(CI  Section  6(b)  of  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Upon  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  the 
Chairman  shall  sene  until  his  successor  shall 
have  been  appointed  and  shall  have  quali- 
fied." 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 


of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  sub- 
section "iO  "  to  read  as  follows: 

■(c)  (1)  The  Council  may  establish  an  Ex- 
ecuUve  Committee  which  shall  be  composed 
of  rive  members  and  shall  exercise  such  pow- 
ers and  functions  as  may  be  delegated  to  It 
by  the  Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Cotui- 
cll  shall  be  one  of  the  five  members  and  shall 
be  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

"(21  The  Council  may  select  lour  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee 
along  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  two 
of  whom  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year 
and  two  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter 
each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shill  =;erve  f  >r  a  term  of  two  years  so  long  as 
an  Executive  Committee  exists.  The  Executive 
Committee  mav  be  dlsconUnued  by  the 
Council  iU  any  meeting  and  thereafter  rees- 
tablished Any  person,  other  than  the  Chair- 
man, who  h.is  been  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  four  consecutive  years 
shall  be  iiiell^ble  for  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  during  the  one-year  period 
following  the  expiration  of  such  fourth  year. 
•■(3  I  Anv  person  selected  as  a  member  of 
the  Execut'lve  Committee  to  till  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  selected  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(4  I  Tlie  Executive  Committee  shall  report 
Its  actions  for  review  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council." 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  National  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "exceeding  $75  per  diem"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  exceed  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for 
grade  GS-18  by  secUon  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code"  and  by  striking  out  "(5 
use      73b-2)"    and     inserting     "(5     U  S.C. 

5703)". 

Sec.  5.  Section  7  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by : 

(a.  amending  subsection  (bi(2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Upon  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office  the  Chairman 
.shall  serve  until  his  successor  shall  have  been 
appointed  and  shall  have  qualified." 

(b)  amending  subsection  (c)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  initiate  and  support  research  and 
programs  to  strengthen  the  research  and 
teaching  potential  of  the  United  States  in 
the  humanities  by  making  arrangements  (In- 
cluding contracts,  grants,  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance)  with  Individuals  or 
groups  to  support  such  activities." 

ici  amending  subsection (c)  (5)  by  insert- 
ing after  "groups."  the  following:  •  educa- 
•ion  in". 

Sec.  6.  Section  8  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by — 

lai  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Members  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rale  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  but 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
rate  authorized  for  grade  GS-18  by  section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently." 

(b)  adding  a  new  subsection  (g)  to  read 
as  follows : 

■(g)  (1)  The  Council  may  establish  an  Ex- 
ec.ulve  Committee  which  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  and  shall  exercise  such 
powers  and  functions  as  may  be  delegated 
to  It  bv  the  Council  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  be  one  of  the  five  members  and 
shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 

"(2t  The  Council  may  select  four  members 
to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  along 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  two  of 
whom  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year  and 
two  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter  each 


member  of  the  Executive  Conmilttee  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  so  long  as  an 
Executive  Committee  exists.  The  Executive 
Committee  may  be  discontinued  by  the 
CoimcU  at  any  meeting  and  thereafter  re- 
established. Any  person,  other  than  the 
Chairman,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  four  consecutive 
years  shall  be  ineligible  for  service  as  a  mem- 
ijer  of  the  Committee  during  the  one-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  such 
fourth  year. 

■■(3)  Any  person  selected  as  a  member  or 
the  Executive  Committee  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  selected  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  a  term. 

■•(41  The  Executive  Committee  shall  report 
Its  actions  for  review  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Council." 

SEC.  7.  section  10  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  inserUng  a  new  subparagraph  "(a) 
( 7 )"  to  read  as  follows : 

"(7)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statute*  (31 
I'^  S  C    529  )  " 

(b)  redesignating  former  subparagraph 
•■(a)  (71"  as  subparagraph  "(a)  (8)". 

Sec.  8.  Section  U  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by — 

la)  repealing  subsections  (a)  and  (c),  ef- 
fective Jime  30,  1970,  and  substituting  there- 
for the  following: 

■■(a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Foun- 
dation to  carry  out  its  responsibilities,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Foundation  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended." 

(b)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  subsection  (ai,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  Endowment  for  the 
ilscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by 
that  Endowment  under  section  10(a)(2)  of 
this  Act.  Amounts  appropriated  to  an  En- 
dowment under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  request  a  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Javits.  and 
Mr.  Murphy  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  (H.R.  17923)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  H.R.  17923, 
contains  an  appropriation  of  200,000  to 
operate  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
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ture  Poultry  Research  Laboratory  near  I  have  also  received  assurance  orally  comm^sioner    said    the    fUes    probably 

Georeetown  Del  from  Dean  C.  Peairs  Wilson  of  the  Uni-  came  from  Hawaii. 

This  figure  represents  only  Uttle  more  versity   of   Hawaii   College   of  Tropical  Currently    the  Entomology  Research 

than  one-third  of  the  full  operational  Agriculture  that  his  college  will  continue  Division.  U.S.  Department  of  Agnculture. 

cost  of  $580,000  a  year  for  the  laboratory,  its  contribution  of  $200,000  toward  the  conducts   .three   fnut   fly    mv^tigaUon 

It  will  prov  de  for  four  scientific  person-  cost  of  this  research  program.  I  under-  programs  m  the  State  of  HawaU-one  in 

nel  and  their  supporting  technicians  and  stand  a  letter  is  en  route  to  me  from  HUo^  and  the  other  two  to  Honolu^u_ 

nvprhead  Dean  Wilson  confirming  this.  The  Hilo  program  has  both  small  field 

Mr  President  the  operational  funding  As  I  explained  in  my  May  27  letter  and  laboratory  projects  on  the  environ- 
of  ^L  ifboratoVy  is  S  ?mirt^       I  to  my  able  and  distinguished  coUeague,  mental  and  biological  studies  of  the  three 
belieV^    n  terrS  of  the  good  of  the  poi^-  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland,  chairman  species  of  fruit  flies,  which  is  financed  by 
S  IndiLti^  ^d    n  te^s  of  comSion-  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations  a  $97,450  annual  budget^  One  Honolulu 
sense  inGovernment  spending  This  lab-  Subcommittee,   on   which   I  serve,   the  laboratory  program  on  the  studyof  de- 
omt^I?^^?uT^^hmor'??haT$50  $500,000    per   year   research   expansion  ^,«^«P^^   "f^.^^^^^J^^^^^^^^ 
Federal  money,  has  stood  idle  since  its  would  be  programed  for  3  to  5  years.  ^h^^  A  es  Is  danced  by  »  $326^^o0  an- 
completion  more  than  a  year  ago.  With-  The  sum  would  be  expended  approxi-  nua^  ^ig^'^n  the  cLm^it??reaS^ 
out    operational    funding,    the    facility  mately  as  follows :  SSh  nrSduce  siSSSL  to  tl^^ 
would  represent  a  monument  to  lack  of  ^---J^-,f  .^S^ir^lne^^  S?uS  Stat^' anfis  SiScedT^a 
^ThTSet  estTmates  for  fiscal  rear  'ru!t'a?d  melon  fly"^'!!^^-      eioo, ooo  $107,500  annual  budget. 
ioTi         ^fJ'A   f^^Sa%r>  thP   tnnP  nf  R^^i^g   equipment   and   supplies  During  the  past  15  years,  the  Hawaii 
i^oL^T'^^.^     T^^\^    Sie^nniH  ^o  pLluce  125  million  fii«  per  fruit    fly    investigations,    among    other 
$53,000  for  the  laboratory    Ths  would        ^^^ igj,  500  projects,  have  been  programed  at  de- 
have   provided   only   one  scient^t-less  spe^ifl,   baits   and   lures   for  the  veloping   more  selective   techniques  for 
than  10  percent  of  the  laboratory  s  full  three  species  of  fruit  Aies-           114. 000  ^^^  eradication  of  the  three  tropical  fruit 
operational  capability.  Distribution   of   lures   and    sterile  „          _,          ,            ripvplnoed    laboratorv 

This  Will  be  the  only  poultry  laboratory        flies  -      63. 500  ^^J^^>  J^^^  if  il  Sed  Sd  S 

in  the  country  to  empha.Mze  research  on  seasonal  labor  for  sterile   fly  re-  S^  to  t^nSatid^rSs  wXut  d^^ 

nnoot  onH  otrcr  niiQiitv  T?pspnrrh  nrniprts  leases,  air  drop  Of  lures,  and  trap-  appiiea  to  popuiatea  areas  wiinoui  aaii 

meat  and  egg  quality.  Research  Projects               operations 60.  ooo  ger  to  the  pubhc  and  without  dangerous 

will  include  studies  on  nutritional,  genet-        P'  ^   P                                       \ pesticide  residues  in   the  environment. 

ic.  physiological  and  management  fac-              .p^^^j 500,000  However,  pilot  operations  are  needed  to 

tors  affecting  breas    bitter,  bruises  pig-  „       .       ,.         ,      .           ^j.    j^^t    be  test  the  feasibility  of  these  techniques, 

mentation,  flavor,  tenderness,  juiciness.  construction    lunas    woum    not    oe  ^- .„„,  -ntnmnir»pist<;  havp  ripvploned 

and  eeeshell  aualitv  This  research  should  needed  after  the  first  year.  This  amount  Federal  entomologists  na\  e  aev  eiopea 

ana  eggsneu  quality,  ims  r^eaicuMiuum  <.,,b=po„pnt  vears  would  be  used  to  in-  a  highly  effective  eradication  technique, 

result  in  improved  acceptance  of  poultry  m  suDsequent  years  woiua  oe  usea  10  m  &    j     annihilation    for  the  oriental 

Drodurts  bv  the  consumer  as  well  as  re-  crease  the  production  of  flies  and  to  ex-  the  male  armmuation,  lor  tne  oneniai 

proauccs  oy  tne  consumer.  '"^J^^"  "f  J^  .      ,,    oD«>rations   to   thp   maximum  fruit  fly.  This  techmque  mvolves  the  use 

duced  losses  to  the  producer  and  process-  Pana   aii   operations   to   tne   maxunum  ..piL-tivp  lurp  to  which  onlv  the  males 

inp  infln<;trv  level  for  the  conduct  of  adequate  pilot  01  a  selective  lure  to  wnicn  omyuiemaj«» 

ing  inausiry.     ^  ^^  ^  .    ,     ^     ,           ,  ._.._                                          ^  are  suscepuble.  The  lure  is  combmed  wath 

It  is  estimated  that  industry  losses  due  tests.  nrot>rv«.ri  larsre  scale  a  minute  amount  of  a  nonpersistent  in- 
to downgrading  of  broilers,  reduced  prices  To  conduct  this  proposed  large-«:aJe  .  ..^  .  .,  .^^  technioue  has 
for  mature  chickens  and  old  turkeys  and  pilot  test,  the  present  facilities  at  Hon-  ff^JJiJ-  ^  l^f'l  eradiSuSi  of  thi 
similar  losses  related  to  meat  quality  olulu  and  HUo  would  be  made  available,  reduc^  SSt  S  by  aS.ut  90  percSt  on 
amount  to  at  least  $211  million  annually  Also,  construction  of  a  temporary  mass  ^"^^^^^.^AK  Saipan  aSd  S^ 
in  the  united  States.  In  addition,  losses  XflnTfa^r^l;' spl^f  oTS'S  T^^T^r^X.^n:^^^uTs^^o 
due  to  poor  eggshell  results  in  losses  to  office  and  laDoratory  space  on  isjanos  Hpvplnnpri  for  thp  eradication  of 
the  industry  of  about  $292  miUion  an-  ejjcompassing  the  pilot  areas  would  be  ^J'J^^.'J.^X  ^  J^argetscaTe  pfl^^^^^ 

° Tr'^President.  this  laboratory  is  vitally  Funds  are  urgently  needed  in  fiscal  must  be  .^^'J^^^^^^P^^^J.f  «/«^^- 

important  to  the  State  of  Delaware  and  1971  as  a  flrst  important  step  in  deter-  ^'^X  ^ip^^f.^^^^^r^^^ 

the  entire  Delmarva  Peninsula,  which  mining  and  planning  whether  a  state-  ^^^fj^'^^^^^^.^P^^yfl^^^f 

produces    13    percent    of    the    Nation's  wide  eradication  campaign  against  the  ^n  meS?S  jSher  ^Search  rST^^ 

broUers.  But  It  is  equally  important  to  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  Ceratitts  capi-  tion  ^P^thod.  Fiirtner  researcn  on  n^^ 

?he  poultry  industry  nationally  and  to  tatae.  the  oriental  fruit  fly.  Dacus  dor-  °^?f,„^f,*,t,?  f  tCt  iSp^^^ 

the  millions  of  American  consumers.  salts,  and  the  melon  fly.  Dacus  cucurbi-  .  Of  interest  is  that  Feder^  entomolo- 

TROPicAL  FRUIT  TLY  P^oT  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  tuc,  in  Hawaii  Can  be  succBssfully  carried  gists  have  developed  a  stenUzed  male  m- 

TROPxcAL  FRUIT  jxY  pttOT  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ,             foreseeable  f uturc  In  deter-  sect  release  techmque  mvolvmg  the  ster- 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  ^Siing  and  pSng  tS  one  of  the  Ui^tion  of  males  by  irradiation  and  the 

the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com-  .^^^  ^^^^  ^^  selected  for  establishing  release  of  such  males  in  the  open.  This 

mittee  in  including  m  the  Pen^g  agn-  ^^j^  ^^^  .^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j^^^j  ^,^^^  technique  can  be  used  for  all  three  species 

culture  appropriations  bill  (H.R.  17923)  f'             .     j.     „„_,ooe  of  flies— the  oriental,  the  melon,  and  the 

my  request  for  $500,000  for  an  expanded  °^^^l  is  of  the  essence  for  this  interim  Mediterranean  fruit  flies, 

tropical  fruit  fly  research  program  in  „2_  kV ^e  risk  of  f ?Sit VSfestS  I  understand  a  weekly  distribution  of 

Hawaii.  This  will  permit  a  pilot  program  L!,f  "J^e  ^tebuSiwi  i^mainla^^^^^  about  125  miUion  sterilized  males  is  re- 

to  be  undertaken  in  the  current  1971  ^^'^^Sy  g?owS    B^caX  of  Si"^^  Quired  for  pilot  testing  uiider  the  pro- 

fiscal  year.  rrpn<:inc  <inp*>rt  and  volume  of  interstate  Posed  expanded  research.  Current  facili- 

This  research  project  is  under  the  Agri-  "SSerJ^l^^ngS^nd  fresh  pr^  ties  in  Hawaii  for  survey,  rearing,  irradi- 

cultural   Resear^^S^^^if«^-"<L;',,S;  ucS^etween  H^rand  Siffomil^^^^^  cation,  and  distribution  of  such  insects 

scribed  on  page  5  of  the  committee  report  "              accidental  introduction  of  these  are  woefully  inadequate, 

as  -cooperatively  financed  research  to  ^^^^^  Ste  Sto^  tLe  mata^and  hS  Already,  the  three  flies  are  causing  the 

eliminate  the  Mediterranean  frmt  fly  and  ^^gj^^flg^    pj^nt  quarantine  inspectors  HawaU  fresh  produce  industry  a  yearly 

melon  fly  from  Hawau.  Honolulu  International  Airport  damage  loss  amounting  to  about  $1.5  mil- 

I  have  received  assurance  from  ^v^  ^  J  ^^^  ^  .^^^  ^^_  uon.  i  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  in- 
John  A.  Burns  of  Hawai  that  the  State  ^^^ental  escapes.  But  the  current  practice  festation  in  Hawaii,  and  I  am  deeply  con- 
will  contmue  to  share  the  cost  of  the  ^'f"*3g^j.t^g  inspecUon  of  baggage  for  cemed  that  establishment  of  the  fruit 
tropical  fruit  fly  research  program^In  a  nroduce  while  speeding  inspection,  flies  in  California.  Florida.  Louisiana, 
letter  dated  July  1.  Governor  Burns  {^^^^^S^X^e^^^  Texas,  and  other  States  cultivating  sub- 
wrote  me:                  ^     ^    ^.  .          ^  ping  fruit  flies  to  California.  In  Septem-  tropical  and  tropical  crops,  would  result 

As  for  cost-sharing  by  the  State,  we  have  ^    *                      oriental  fruit  flies  were  in  an  estimated  annual  loss  of  $150  mil- 

^pe^'sorei'^r.i-fac^i^tirt^t^ai^n^^  '^^S  ^  ^Jni  in^eVMonte  area  of  Los  An-  lion  to  citrus,  deciduous  fruits,  and  vege- 

$100,000  per  year.  geles  County.  The  county  agricultural  tables. 
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lLaUo„on.eU,r«spec,eso,.ult    ^^i^-i^'l-t^^^'^J^:^    Cl^'^^^J^^B 

^'^sr^s^^£^^  iis'^-='prHn3  Sll-SSSys'j- 

denUllly  introduced  to  the  mainland  ment  without  risk  of  introduction  of  these  ^ff^™^^  ^  perfect  these  two  alter- 
UiSSd  States,  on  the  basis  of  the  two  P-ts  mto  n..lnlundUnH«l  stages  or  o^^^^^^  Se  metl^^^or  eradication  of  all  three 
newly  developed  eradication  techniques,     uninf  ested  areas.  T^^eapproachortms  group  ^^^^^^  conditions. 

Ihave  been  greatly  encouraged  that  these  is  to  '^''^''^;'';^J°;^^\.^^^^\l^^^  'Vause  of  the  Increeslng  speed  and  volume 
f  JSrflynpiies  <^n  be  eliminated  from  ^  ^^^^^J'S,  ^S^o  ^eVst  ^^J-^^JS^^^^^,^::::'^  g^ri  ^d^T-^ 
the  State  of  Hawau.  ..  I      .^,  ,,,  ,he  product  and  also  tolerance  of     ""^^  .^f  ^,^  PjeJ^^^f  ^^  g^cTdent^l  introduction 

A  statewide  campaign  m  Hawau.  to  be  J^^^^,^  ^,  ^.e  treatment,  pectlveuess  f-/»'^-J\«^^^,'  Ssl^s  into  the  mainland 
carried  out  after  the  interim  research,  ^^  „,^.  chemicals  a.  f ""^  f  °^  „^^„  ".^„^  hLmten^^Th^ractlce  of  selective  in- 
would  be  far  less  costly  than  an  eradlca-  techniques  individually  and  '"^''0"^^"^"°°  ^L'ltion  orCg«B«  ^°^  ^"'^^  produce.  While 
won  campaign  on  the  mainland  United  are  evaluated,  ^ffectivene^  of  lirad  ation  ^p^\«^'^  °;,^^^^^,  has  not  proved  wholly 
SUtes  ?f  ruitfly  infestations  became  es-  and  dos^^e.  ^'^^^^"f^^^.^^^^^^^'emK^'  ['^,1  S  y  I  in  s^topplng  the  movement  of  fml 
?a^  Jh^d  S^some  of  the  States.  :;!,t'a:?Sl:tro^1ri^"S^:^nc?irum/grnt      mes  to  California  An  incipient  infestation  o 

Therefore.  I  request  that  the  suni  of      ^^^^^^^^j^'J,  ,^^,^,,e   dete^r^ned.   The   research     the  fZ^'fJV^^j^'ZTco.X^^^^^^ 
$500,000  be  included  in  the  1971  Depart-  ..^atment  of  conunodltles  to  meet  quar-      ^[«^"  fg^fg^^^^^^ulfed  regu^a         and  con- 

ment  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  so      ^_^^^,„^    requirements     involves    2    sclen    flc      ^f«"°^\^«^*^*\[fXi«  the   infestation, 
that  pilot  t«sts  on  integration  and  use  of      ,,,^,,   years  of   research   and   fund.s   totaung     tro^  ^^Xg  held  January  22.  1970.  In  Sena- 
the  new  eradication  techniques  for  the      $107,500.  t  ^r  Inouye's  ofnce.   attended  by  the  entire 

three  tropical  fruit  flies  can  be  started  in  ^^^^  ,^d  FACiLrriEs  ros  larce-scalb  pilot  ^^^.^^^  ck)n€resslonal  delegation  and  repre- 
Hawaii  during  the  fiscal  year  which  be-         ^ests  to  develop  alternative  methods  for  ^^j^g^  of  Regulatory,  Control,  and  Be- 

?«n   Tulv  1  T«E  eradication  or  hawahan  trvtt  flies     ^^^t^j^    Divisions    of    Agricultural    Research 

Mr    President    additional  information         ^  order  to  conduct  large  scale  pilot  teet  of     s„,.,ce   concluded   ^t'**„,f^^'l'^"°g  "^^ji   js 
.»:  iS  or,H    InQtiflcation    for   this      new    eradication   techniques   an   increase   of     ^j^    ^  species  of  fruit  flies    from  Ha**''   '^ 

on   the   need  and   J"Stmcatlon    lor    w  nev.  ^r  estimated  period  of  4     ^^^^^ ';«  eliminate  the  constant  hazard  of 

tropical  fruit  fly  research  program  IS  cor^  fears  would  be  required.  This  estimate  is  ?hese  ai"  ^^'""^  Imported  to  the  ma»al«ff; 
tained  in  a  memorandum  prepared  this  ^ars  ^*^o  ^^^  ^^^,;»^,^on  that  eradication  Establishment  of  the  three  ^P^-'^^^f  '^"^'^ 
spring  by  the  Entomology  Research  Div-      ^^^  ^^^^   ^  developed   for  each  of     j^es  on  the   mainland  would  res^^^  in   an 

<;ion  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv-  ^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  q^^^  before  a  total  fruit    estimated  annual  loss  of  $150  ^  nion  t«  clt- 

ice    U  S    Department  of    Agriculture.   I      ^     eradication  effort  can  be  undertaken  in     ^y.  deciduous  fruit,  and  ^'^Sf  ^'^'^."^P?;^^, 
^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire      n^^^.^a.   construction   of   a   temporary   mass         The  House  of  R«P"^f^^^^*'ouse  Co^cur- 
Jr,ranH   m  bp  orintcd  in  the  Record      rearing  buUdlng  and  rental  of  temporary  of-     ^^.^^^   1970.  State  of  Hawaii  H°"s«^^™"J„ 
memorandum  be  pnntea  ncl^L  laboratory  space  on  islands  encom-     ^ent  Resolution  No.  24  requests  action  to 

at  this  pomt.  n^n7  t-ie    experimental    areas    would    be         ovlde  assls*.ance  to  the  United  States  De- 

There  being  no  <*l«^on    the  memo-      pa^n.    tae    e^p^  o^^el   would   be    as-     ^Z.ment  of  Agriculture  Fruit  Fly  L^bora- 

randum  was  ortiered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  projects  to  conduct  this  '^^^y  in  Hawaii  for  the  eradication  of  friilt 
Record,  as  follows:  research  and  existing  vacancies  in  our  staff     flies  In  Hawaii. 

H*wAiiAK  FRt-rr  Flies  Investigations,  Acri-      .j^-quM  be  filled.  Nature  of   research   required 

crLTi:k.AL  RESEARCH  SERVICE.  V  S.  DEPART-  ^^  requirements  for  funds  to  SUPPO^  ^«  .        present  knowledge,  methods,  and 

MENT  or  AGRicxn,Tt7RE,  HoNOLULV  AND  Hh-o.      p^oposed  large  scale  pilot  tests  would  be  ex-         Ba^^^on  present^^  eradication,    it    Is 

Hawaii  ^      pended  approximately  as  follows:  ^Kd  that  It  would  be  possible  to  eradicate 

The    DeDartmenfs    Entomology    Research      construction  of  temporary  rearing  ^^^  ^f  the  Hawaiian  fruit  fly  species 

Division     Hawaiian    Fruit    FUes    Inveetiga-  facilities  for  the  Mediterranean  at  a  cost  of  $15-25  million.  The  procedure 

Mons   is  composed  of  three  programs;  one  at         ^^^^^  ^^.  ^^^  melon  fly $100,000  ^^^  appllcaUon  of  low  volume  lormula- 

Hllo  'and  two  at  Honolulu.  The  object. ve  o.      j^^^j^g  equipment  and  supplies  to  j  insecticide  combined  with  a  prcte  n 

our  Hilo  program  Is  to  study  techniques  and  product  125  million  flies/week-  162.500  ^^^^  However,  wide  scale  use  of  this  tech- 
develop  methods  for  control  and  eradication  ^^j       ^^^    i^res   for   the  j  necessary  for  the  success  of  such  a 

ofSterranean  frt.lt  fly.  CeraUtis  caprtata        P^^^^  ^  ^^^^s  of  fruit  flies 114.  000     l'^^^_  ^ould  be   objectionable.  Not  only 

(Wiedemann),  melon  fly.  Dacxii  j;"^^^'""'      Distribution   of   lures   and   sterile  would  It  be  Incompatible  with  biological  con- 

Uumett.  and  oriental  fruit  fly. JDact<3  dor  ^.^  63.500     ^^   programs,   but  It  probably  wouJd  not 

aalis   Hendel.   Our  rwearch  ^PP^^}^J'°  Seasonal  labor  for  sterile  fly  re-  have  public  acceptance  because  of  the  pres 

obtain  information  on  host  P"^*'^"*^**' *^"  le-ises     air    drop    of    lures,    and  ent  public  concern  with  respect  to  environ 

havlor.  biology,  and  Interspecific  compeUtion         ["^^  '       operations 60.  000  ^,^^^1  ^a^ds  Involving  the  extensive  use 

of  fruit  flies  in  relation  to  the  control  or              yy                                              Insecticides.                                        ^      ,^„ 

these  pests  In  large  area  tests    Bait  spray                 ^^^^^    _ _  _        goo.OOO  .jj^^   ^^   of   ARS   research   Is   to  develop 

S"mr^anSatloT--"o^.«'^i::  •  After  the  first  T-r  these  funds  would  be     P-ef  res^-*  TnlLcS^^or^  ^"rqu\^e 
nlaues   for  control   or  eradication  of  these  ^^^  to  increase  the  production  of  mes  and     "«i.°^^^^'i^  an  integrated  program  in- 
t^^Ts^^les  of  tropical  fruit  flies  need  to  ,„  expand   all   oP*ra«on.,  to  the  m«'n^^     *oSng  ^ni^e^cldal  methods.  The  male 
t^^alGTted  in  large  plot  field  tests.  Lures  ,evel  for  the  conduct  of  adequate  pilot  t«st8.     vomng  no^  technique  has  reduced  the  cost 
for  fruit  flies  are  now  screened  under  Held  ,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  (^  provided  for  Information      ^^  eradication  of   the   oriental   fruit  fly  by 
conditions.                                                ,   ,  only  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  re-       .    ^  qq^     The  development  of  this  tech- 
The  major  objective  of  our  Honolulu  re-  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^^is  Service  or  the  Department  for      ^           ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^   ^y   or  Mediterranean 
search  group  Is  to  Improve  present  methods  ^^^^Itlonal  funds  not  included  In  the  Presi-       _^^^          would  greatly   reduce  the  cost  of 
and    develop    new    methods    for    detection  ^^^^.^  ^q,j^  budget.                                                     eradication  of  all  three  species.  The  develop- 
suppresslon,  or  eradication  of  omental  fruit  aECViREMENTs  to  develop  altkrna-      ment  of  the  sterile  Insect  "lease  t«;hnlque 
flv    Mediterranean  fruit  f^y    °«;°^/y'  *^^  ??C^    m^ho^  ^7  the    eradication    or     would  provide  an  eradication  method  that  Is 
other   nests  of  subtropical  fruits  In  Hawaii  nvi:    *'^"°™    "2:"  _                                            hlirhlv  selective  in  action   against  fruit  fly 
thatth^aten  crops  of  the  mainland  United  hawahan  fuutt  flies                                            highly  ^^^^ive                       ^^^  environment 
St^Ll    -^elr  app^ach  to  this  objective  is  statement  0/  probJem                        ^th  hazardous  insecticide  residues  that  af- 
to  develop  more  effective  and  cheaper  bait  ^^^    research    on   tropical    fruit   flies   in              non-target  organisms.  The  use  of  at- 
sprays    and    ultra    low    volume    Insectlcida  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  p^^  jg  years  has  been     t^^tants  and  sterile  Insects  simultaneous  or 
control  methods,  sterilization  and  biological  ^.^^  ^,  producing  biological  and  highly  se-           sequence  may  be  more  effective  and  prac- 
control   methods,   to  suppress   or   eradicate  ^^^.^.^   alternative   methods   for  eradication      .^^i  than  either  method  employed  alone, 
fruit  flies  in  Hawaii  and  l»°'P'f"*  '^«'?!^-  of  the  oriental  and  Mediterranean  fruit  mes                                       faciUties  needed 
tlona    that    may    occur    In    mainland    U.S.  ^  ^^e  melon  fly  from  Hawaii.  A  new  eradl-                          "          I^  IL    „c«rrh  an  In- 
Cheaper  and  more  efficient  methods  for  mass  ^t^on   technique    (male   annihilation)    was         In  order  to  conduct  this  resewch  mi  m 
rWLrt^  fruit  flies  and  more  efficient  lures  ^^3,3;rated  to  be  effective  In  experimental      crease  of  $500.000/year  for  3-5 /««,";«  P/^ 
wuh  heater  specificity  for  detection  of  fruit  °^°^"t,^n   of   the   oriental   fruit  fly   from      posed.  This  estimate  ^  "^^tnu^!  ,^^fst  41^- 
files  ^d  for  ^  in  the  elimination  of  iso-  ^'^"^g^j           ^nd   Tlnlan   In   the   Mariana      tlon  that  eradication  techniques  ™/"*  ^^«^ 
Uted    fruit    fly   populations    are   developed.  «             ^    technique  involves  the  use  of  a      veloped  for  each  of  three  "P^f '^  ^^  J^*^  ^^^ 
Ecology,  behavior,  food  preferences,  popula-  '^^^^  .elective  lure  combined  with  a  ml-     before  a  total  fruit  fly  «"*"ff*  °^,ff  ^n'^te 
mn  dynamics,  and  other  biological  Informa-  ^^fj^'^^'^t  ^f  a  nonp*r«lstent  lB«cttclde.     be  undertaken  In  Hawa  1.  Faculties  will  be 
tion  orrrult  files  are  determined.  ^a'^oTthe  ^  of  sterile  Insect  release,     made   available   by   r^llo^^lon^^  presen^^ 
Th^    nrocram    on    Hllo    Is    supported    by  Kesearcu  uu  i.                                     snecles  has      space,  constructing  a  temporary  mass  reariug 
•9?5^.'^Tro^am   at  Honolu'lu  1.  «ip-  '^^^'^l,^^l^^''''^^;VJ:^ ^""Z^^     b'uUding.  and  renting  temporary  office  and 
ported  by  $326,950.  ^^      v 
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laboratory  space  on  islands  encompassing  the 
experimental  areas.  Scientific  personnel  will 
be  assigned  to  conduct  this  research  from 
other  projects,  or  by  uUlng  existing  vacancies 
on  our  staff. 

&LUL    AND    WAT::R   CONSERVATION    IN    MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  17923,  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill.  I  particularly  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland  >  and  the  other  Senators  for 
their  actions  regarding  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  rural  electrification 
program. 

Earlier  in  this  session  I  spoke  to  the 
Senate  on  the  value  of  retaining  the  ACP 
and  funding  REA.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  not  eliminated  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  as  sug- 
gested by  the  administration.  Their  ac- 
tion in  increasing  funds  for  rural  elec- 
trification and  rural  telephone  loans  is 
also  commendable. 

Although  I  would  have  liked  to  see  the 
committee  stress  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinued rural  development  effort — and  I 
have  not  given  up  on  a  concerted  USDA 
effort  in  this  area— the  measure  before 
us  today  offers  a  reasonable  budget  for 
rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  the  good  work  in  soil 
and  water  conservation  which  is  going  on 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  efforts  in  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  and  related  resources  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
environment  in  my  State. 

Minnesota  is  blaiiketed  by  90  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts.  They  cover 
49  million  acres  of  land.  Each  district  has 
a  conser\'ation  program  to  fit  its  local 
problems.  It  uses  a  combination  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  services  to  put  its  own 
program  into  effect  on  individual  farms 
and  in  communitywide  projects. 

Each  district  is  self-governed.  Each 
has  authority  to  enter  into  working 
agreements  with  other  governmental 
agencies  and  with  private  concerns  to 
carry  out  its  purposes. 

Some  500  dedicated  lay  leaders  in  Min- 
nesota are  giving  inspired  and  strong  di- 
rection as  the  governing  bodies  of  Min- 
nesota's 90  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts.  Their  primary  source  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  is 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
its  dedicated  corps  of  soil  conservation 
scientists  and  technicians. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  the  citizens  of  Min- 
nesota through  three  primary  sources: 

First.  Onsite  technical  assistance  to 
Individuals  and  groups  in  preparing  and 
applying  conservation  plans  for  their 
land. 

Second.  The  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  authority  tinder  Public 
Law  566. 

Third.  The  resource  conservation  and 
development  projects  authorized  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

CONSERVATION     PROTECTS     YOTTR     ENVIRONMENT 

The  technically  trained  conservation- 
ist is  the  key  to  the  effective  assisttmce 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  In 
Minnesota    these    conservationists    are 


counseling  58,000  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation district  cooperators  on  land-use 
decisions,  erosion  control,  water  manage- 
ment, and  other  natural  resource  man- 
agement problems.  The  foimdation  for 
technical  advice  is  the  scientific  soil  sur- 
vey, prepared  by  soil  scientists.  They  in- 
terpret Liie  information  for  use  by  rural 
and  urban  landowners.  The  data  is  use- 
ful for  such  land  uses  as  crop  production, 
building  sites,  waste  disposal,  recreation, 
wildlife  and  land  use  planning  and 
zoning. 

A  major  benefit  of  conservation  prac- 
tices is  pollution  abatement.  Conserva- 
tion practices  help  improve  the  quality  of 
man's  environment. 

Mud  is  the  largest  pollutant,  by  vol- 
ume, of  our  streams,  lakes,  and  harbors. 
Mud  comes  from  erosion.  It  is  the  soil 
that  washes  from  unprotected  land.  Im- 
proved tillage  practices,  terraces,  trees, 
crop  rotations,  and  grass  on  bare  land 
and  roadsides  help  keep  soil  at  home. 
Pollution  is  reduced,  and  all  water  users 
benefit. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  also 
helps  towns,  industries,  and  others  to  lo- 
cate sites  and  install  sewage  lagoons,  san- 
itary landfills,  living  screens  of  trees,  and 
other  measures  to  help  eliminate  ugliness 
and  pollution. 

WATERSHED    PROJECTS    CREATE    MORE    DESIRABLE 
COMMUNrrlES 

The  Mimiesota  State  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Commission  has  received  66 
applications  for  assistance  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  Of  these  24  have  received  plan- 
ning authorization.  14  are  approved  for 
operations  and  four  have  been  completed. 

The  estimated  project  installation  cost 
for  the  14  watersheds  approved  for  oper- 
ations includes  $4  million  Federal  con- 
struction costs,  $1.9  million  local  con- 
struction costs,  a  half  million  dollars 
technical  assistance  for  land  treatment, 
and  $3.8  million  local  costs. 

In  those  watersheds  completed,  land- 
owners have  indicated  they  are  providing 
the  protection  from  flooding  and  erosion 
that  was  projected  at  the  time  the  water- 
shed work  plan  was  approved.  When 
there  are  floods  crops  are  destroyed,  and 
fences,  bridges,  and  highways  swept 
away.  Homes,  schools,  and  factories  are 
damaged.  Communities  in  watershed 
projects  are  protected  from  flood  damage 
because  their  surplus  water  is  held  back, 
then  released  at  a  controlled  rate,  by 
watershed  structures. 

To  the  basic  watershed  protection  pat- 
tern of  small  watershed  projects,  fea- 
tures can  be  added  for  municipal  water, 
recreation,  wildlife,  agricultural  water, 
beautification,  and  other  benefits  that 
enhance  the  quality  of  living.  Land  which 
was  once  fiooded  is  returned  to  food, 
forest,  and  wildlife  production  or  devel- 
oped for  recreation  use. 

Land  in  a  protected  watershed  rises  in 
value,  and  so  does  the  tax  base.  Conserva- 
tion treatment  of  all  land  including  the 
watershed  lakes  and  stream  channels 
cuts  down  soil  erosion  and  results  in  less 
sediment  and  pollution  from  sUt.  Water- 
shed ponds  and  lakes  add  new,  clear  wa- 
ter areas  for  farm  and  home  and  indus- 
trial uses,  recreation,  and  fish  Bnd  wild- 
life production. 


BESOORCE  CONSERVATION   AND   DEVXLOPMENT 

Residents  of  two  areas  in  Minnesota 
are  working  together  in  resource  con- 
servation and  development  projects. 
Guidance  and  financial  aid  is  furnished 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Senice  and 
other  agencies  imder  authority  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  01  1962. 

Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment goals  are  the  conservation  and  ba- 
lanced development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  area  to  create  a  better, 
safer  place  to  live,  more  employment  and 
increased  income,  and  other  benefits.  All 
segments  of  the  community — rural,  ur- 
ban and  suburban — work  together  to  mi- 
prove  the  quahty  of  the  environment. 
Conservation  projects  increase  opportu- 
nities for  wholesome  outdoor  recreation. 

The  west  central  Miimesota  resource 
conservation  and  development  project 
includes  Swiit,  Pope.  Wadena,  Kandi- 
yohi. Otter  Tail.  Grant.  Douglas.  Stevens, 
and  the  Todd  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Districts.  The  Onanegozie  project 
in  east  central  Minnesota  includes  the 
Aitkins.  Carlton.  Kanabee.  and  Pine  Soil 
Water  Conservation  Districts. 

These  f.vo  projects  initially  included 
257  project  measures.  Fifty-five  of  these 
project  measures  have  been  completed 
and  are  in  operation.  Thus  supplies  144 
man-years  of  installation  labor  and  256 
man-years  of  armual  employment. 

Tlie  gross  annual  income  of  measures 
already  established  is  estimated  at  $1.6 
million.  The  active  project  measures  in 
the  two  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment projects  now  in  operation  in 
Minnesota  will  provide  an  estimated  2.- 
430  man-years  of  installation  employ- 
ment. 1.677  man-years  of  employment 
annually,  with  an  increase  of  annual 
gross  income  of  $36  million. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT 

In  order  to  have  a  greater  role  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  environment. 
Minnesota  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts  worked  with  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  update  their  enabling  act  and 
provide  ways  and  means  for  districts  to 
work  with  more  people.  This  resulted  in 
enabling  legislation  where  the  county 
boards  of  commissioners  and  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  boards  can 
now  enter  into  agreements  for  the  spon- 
sorship, application  and  maintenance  of 
projects.  It  also  provides  for  district 
boards  to  present  a  budget  and  receive 
up  to  $15,000  annually  from  the 
county  commissioners  to  carry  out  their 
program. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  also  passed 
enabling  legislation  to  provide  coimty 
governing  bodies  with  the  power  to  de- 
velop zoning  ordinances  for  flood  plains 
and  shorelines.  It  has  become  evident 
that  guidelines  for  developing  this  type 
of  ordinances  need  to  be  tied  to  soil  sur- 
vey and  proper  land  use.  They  have 
called  on  Soil  Conservation  Service  per- 
sormel  for  help. 

RESEARCH 

I  must  also  add  a  comment  about  the 
research  program  of  the  North  Central 
Soil  Conservation  Research  Center  at 
Morris,  Minn. 

This  research  program  is  continuing 
to  meet  a  need  for  soil  and  water  con- 
servation  research  in  an  area  encom- 
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passing  parts  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  This  is  an 
area  where  major  concern  is  now  fo- 
cused on  agriculture's  role  in  the  main- 
tenance of  clean  water.  It  is  an  area 
where  fresh,  cool,  clear  lakes  are  an  im- 
portant economic  resource. 

I  have  legislation  pending  now  which 
would  provide  a  massive  national  effort 
toward  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  our  fresh  water  community  lakes.  My 
previous  clean  lakes  legislation,  now  part 
of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act. 
focuses  on  the  kind  of  research  which  is 
possible  through  such  centers. 

All  of  the  research  at  the  North  Cen- 
tral Soil  Conservation  Research  Center 
relates  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  en- 
vironmental quality.  The  total  effort  is 
directed  toward  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation. 

The  program  includes  water  quality 
studies  which  will  evaluate  management 
practices  in  teiTOs  of  their  influence  on 
nutrient  levels  of  both  surface  and 
ground  waters  and  will  develop  practices 
which  will  insure  maximum  efficiency  in 
water  use  consistent  with  minimization 
of  nutrient  enrichment. 


Irrigation  research  wiU  develop  princi- 
ples of  water  application  and  fertiliza- 
tion that  will  minimize  the  contribution 
that  fertilizer  materials  make  to  surface 
and  ground  water.  Fragipan  soils  pre- 
.sent  problems  with  excessive  surface  wa- 
ter runoff  and  the  danger  of  surface  wa- 
ter enrichment  from  animal  wastes  and 
fertilizer. 

IN    SI' M MARY 

The  control  of  polluUnts  from  agricul- 
ture is  inseparably  related  to  soil  and 
water  conservation.  Tlie  only  receptacles 
for  the  growing  quantities  of  unwanted 
materials  which  foul  the  environment 
are  soil,  water,  and  air. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  in- 
creasingly emphasizing  sediment  control, 
measures  that  contribute  to  pollution 
abatement,  and  the  prevention  of  offsite 
damages  that  affect  streams  and  urban 
areas.  Wind  erosion  control,  terracing, 
contour  plowing,  streambank  protection, 
reservoirs,  ponds  and  control  of  critically 
erodible  areas  are  examples  of  conserva- 
tion work  which  have  a  significant  effect 
in  reducing  pollutants. 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  now 
in  a  position  to  contribute  many  kinds 
of  basic  technical  information  about  nat- 
ural resources  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  It  provides  technical 
help  to  landowners  and  communities  in 
solving  resource  problems.  It  provides  as- 
sistance in  achieving  more  positive  aims 
such  as  new  recreation,  new  job  oppor- 
tunities, more  pleasant  scenery,  and  more 
wildlife  to  enjoy. 

So  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  this.  If 
we  are  really  serious  about  improving  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  and  if  we 
are  really  serious  about  attacking  pollu- 
tion in  this  country,  then  we  should 
strengthen  substantially  the  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  the  Sou  Conservation 
Service. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  much  of 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  explain  the 
extent  of  SCS  activities  in  MinnesoU,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  breakdown 
of  the  program  by  counties  and  program 
payments,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  PROGRAM  PAYMENTS  TO  MINNESOTA  COUNTIES.  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


County 


Conservation 

technical 

assistance 


River  basin  Watershed 

surveys  and         Watershed  »rorksol 

Soil  surveys    investigations  planning     improvement 


Aithin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton    

Big  Stone 

Blue  Earth 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass.       

Chippewa 

Chisago... 

Clay   

Clearwater 

Cook 

Cottonwood 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribault -.- 

Fillmore 

Freeborn. _ 

Goodhue 

Grant   

Hennepin 

Houston 

Hubbard   

Isanti  .   

Itasca 

Jackson -. 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson  

Koochiching 

Lac  qui  Parle 

Lake.- 

Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Le  Sueur 

Lincoln. 

Lyon 

McLeod 

Mahnomen 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meeker. 

MilleLacs.. 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Nobles 

Norman  

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail  

Pennington 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope 

RimwY 

Red  Lake 


Watershed 

protection 


Resource 

conservation 

and 

development 


Emergency 

conservation 

measures 


$17,922  .. 
8.794  .. 
24.100  .. 
19,713  .. 
19.623  -. 
21.655  .. 
19.809  .. 
17.530  .. 
16,412 
19  468  - 
10.687  .. 
18.045  .. 
12.760 
21,492  .. 
9,997  .. 

"M.ioi;; 

12,374  .. 

18.729  . 
10,  i49 
21.660 
14. 668    . 
33,469  . 
41.292 
30.843  . 
15.579  . 
22.589 
29.544 

■12.255  ; 
27.771 

21.159  . 
13.508 

22,531  . 

28,661  . 

631  . 

17,431  . 

9,'736'' 

20.851 
21.553 
80.  429 
17.557  . 
10.675  , 
31.303  . 
18.301  . 
16.544 
11.472   , 
23  882 
22.  084 
14.690 
91.281 
23  8  S 
30. 226 
95.048 
98.  221 
74.048 
18,044 
15,962 
41,100 
17,055 
301,581 
9,182 


■$20,120 


49 


23  884 

U.883" 

33,037" 

"ioir 

75" 


$61 
90 

"73' 


93  -. 

■  45 ; 

"17  : 
"U 

iii' 

169' 


13.610 


33 


"■"19 
142 


J134 
208  . 


J437.'667 


123 


"305 


'  1,366 


547 


'352,082" 


■mi 


'45,775  ... 


12 

709 

13, 572 


5,885 


30,418  ;::::i:::::i:i wo 

14.458 

11,519 
78, 643 

10                      42  

19.087  10,361 

»                   S -503 

7,658 
■"207912 

'!. 169 240"::::' 

72,810 28,831 i66,786" 

50, 039 

$1,489 


"  3,  207 


46 
4"^ 

il 

""i,"i64" 

■"3,'276" 
16,103 


■ji,713 


43,485  ... 


""7,'521  

48,715 


Soil  Conser- 
vation Serv- 
ice programs, 
fiscal  year 
1%9  total 


119.411 
446,461 
24.161 
19.803 
19.623 
21.742 
20,066 
17.738 
39. 832 
19.468 
10.687 
18.045 
12,809 
21.492 
10.043 

"""20,406 
12,420 
18,729 
10.  049 
45,593 
14.668 
34,016 
57.888 
30. 843 
15.607 
55.626 
383, 005 

"'12.255 
37,066 
21,159 
21,853 
38,634 
74,605 
631 
17,431 

9."  730 

20,863 
22. 262 
108,452 
17,557 
10,694 
37,330 
18,301 
16, 544 
11,472 
23,915 
22,  084 
14.690 
134.158 
116.993 
30. 278 
132.154 
154.570 
130,054 
52,046 
15.979 
41,509 
24, 576 
608,756 
9,213 
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County 

Conservation 

technical 

assistance 

Soil  surveys 

River  basin 

surveys  and 

investigations 

Watershed 
planning 

Watershed 

works  ol 

impiovement 

Watershed 
protection 

Resource 

conservation 

and 

development 

Emergency 

conservation 

measures 

Soil  Conser- 
vation Serv- 
ice programs, 
fiscal  year 
l%9toU 

J14,864  . 

$14  864 

Rice. 

:;::""■.:!!....       18,794 . 

18,794 
21.623 
22. 193 

Rock 

21,623  . 

22,082  . 

iioi'i; 

131  .. 

$7  ■" 

$7,'i36'; 

73,284 

$11,612 

92  163 

18  248  . 

18.248 

2  414 

17 

2.431 

21.518 

21.518 

....             93,012 

31,042 
13,240 

227  .. 
1,800  .. 

1,107  . 

$970" 

125  388 

30,314 

46.324 

20.295  . 

6  . 
60,512  . 

20.  301 

Switt 

20.075 
- 

235 

80  822 
2e  590 

Todd - 

18  460 

6 

48  .. 

18.514 

23.510  . 

232  . 

22:963": 

23, 742 

12.669 

35,632 

27.577 

39.852  . 

6,374 

73,803 

20,763 

547 

21.310 

..             19.698  . 

$297 

19  995 

15.715 

92  . 

15.807 

Winona 

'".!".".'"I-'.""             24.193  . 

194  . 

24  387 
22  404 
20  892 

Wright...       .     - 

22.404  . 

;"." 18,624  . 

2,'i24" 

144": 

Yellow  Medicine 

State  total 

2,373.288 

354.406 

30,586 

124.099 

1.067,455  . 

250.889 

9,057 

4.209.780 

Source:  Federal  outlays  in  Minnesota,  Jscal  year  1%9,  compiled  lor  the  Executive  Office  ol  the  President  by  the  Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity,  1969, 


LIMrr    PAYMENTS    TO    WEALTHY    FARM 

CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  for  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bill  because  the  need  for  funding  the 
many,  varied  and  important  f Lmctions  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  is  clear  and 
continuing. 

I  supported  the  amendment  to  limit 
payments  imder  the  price  support  pro- 
gram because  I  believe  such  limitations 
are  important. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment, 
S.  3068,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Bayh  ) ,  which 
would  provide  such  limitations  at  $10,000 
per  individual  producer  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grains. 

I  have  been  told  by  agricultural  econ- 
omists in  this  area  that  the  $20,000  limi- 
tation we  have  adopted  will  save  as  much 
as  $150  million  a  year,  and  we  all  know 
there  are  plenty  of  places  where  that  $150 
million  could  be  put  to  better  use  than 
fattening  the  pocketbooks  of  the  coun- 
try's biggest  and  wealthiest  farmers  and 
farm  corporations.  The  need  is  to  assist 
the  small  producer,  not  the  big  producers. 

I  recognize  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
farm  subsidies  is  to  compensate  produc- 
ers for  limiting  production.  Unlimited 
production,  most  of  us  appreciate,  would 
produce  a  glut  which  would,  in  turn,  de- 
stroy the  entire  farm  economy. 

But  I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  bulk  of  farm  subsi- 
dies should  wind  up  in  the  bank  accounts 
of  just  the  major  producers.  And  tliis  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  pattern. 

In  the  single  year  from  1968  to  1969 
the  number  of  producers  getting  farm 
E>ayments  of  $25,000  or  more  for  all  crops 
increased  by  30  percent.  And  the  increase 
since  1966  has  been  at  least  60  percent. 

Unless  we  impose  limitations  this  trend 
can  only  accelerate.  The  big  producers 
collect  most  of  the  farm  payments.  Com- 
pensated so  generously,  they  are  then 
able  to  buy  out  smaller  producers  and 
collect  even  larger  subsidies  on  even 
larger  acreage. 

This  is  an  imfair,  economically  waste- 
ful and  discriminating  cycle  that  can 


only  be  broken  by   imposing  equitable 
payment  limitations. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  achieve  the  same  production  re- 
straint imder  payment  limitations  as  we 
do  without  limitations.  If  this  is  true,  and 
I  am  certain  it  is,  then  there  is  absolutely 
no  justification  for  continuing  to  give 
more  to  the  "haves"  than  to  the  "have- 
nots." 


LIMITATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider today  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  enormous  amounts  pro- 
posed to  fund  the  farm  subsidy  program 
highlight  once  again  the  need  for  a 
limitation  on  the  payments  which  can 
be  made  to  any  one  farmer. 

On  May  5  of  this  year  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  coalition  farm  bill,  S. 
3068,  which  would  establish  a  $10,000 
per  program  limitation.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Goodell)  and  eight 
other  Senators  joined  me  in  this  effort. 

As  I  noted  at  that  time,  this  amend- 
ment was  motivated  by  the  desire  to  re- 
order our  national  priorities — to  trim  the 
"fat"  from  the  President's  budget  in  order 
to  free  fmids  for  vitally  needed  human 
resource  programs.  I  believed  then  and  I 
believe  now.  that  a  portion  of  the  farm 
subsidy  program  coLild  be  trimmed  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  true  goals  of  a  ra- 
tional farm  policy. 

On  Jime  4,  1969,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Secretary  Hardin  estimated  that  65  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  payments.  40  percent 
of  the  wheat  payments,  and  11  percent 
of  the  feed  grains  pajmients  represented 
income  supplements  rather  than  pay- 
ments for  actual  acreage  diversion.  These 
estimates  indicate  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  funds  expended  under  this  program 
do  not  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
crop  surpluses.  Instead,  these  funds  are 
utilized  to  supplement  the  incomes  of 
farm  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  strongly 
object  to  supplementing  the  incomes  of 


small-  and  medium-sized  farms  if  in  fact 
there  is  a  need  to  do  so  and  if  supple- 
mentary payments  rather  than  surplus 
reduction  was  the  expressed  aim  of  the 
program.  In  reality,  however,  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  income  supplement  pay- 
ments are  not  made  to  small-  or  medium- 
sized  producers  but  to  large  farm  corpo- 
rations, banks,  and  even  State  prisons 
and  governments.  This  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  our 
amendment  as  part  of  the  basic  author- 
izing legislation  would  do  much  to  end 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell)  has  termed  a  "national  scan- 
dal." I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  agreed 
to  amend  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bill  so  that  no  single  producer  could  re- 
ceive more  than  $20,000  in  subsidy  bene- 
fits. While  this  should  prove  helpful  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year,  it  is  still  my  inten- 
tion, at  the  appropriate  time,  to  press 
vigorously  for  the  incorporation  of  this 
amendment  in  the  permanent  enabling 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    759 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  759. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  New  YorK  'Mr.  Goodell i 
proposes  amendments  (No.  759'  as 
follows : 

On  page  32,  line  11,  strike  out  "$83,000,000' 
and  Insert  the  following:   "$365,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  2.  strike  out  "SeO.OOO.OOO  ' 
and   Insert  the   following;    "$100,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  that  his  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  $100  million 
in  development  and  planning  grants  and 
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S3  50  million  in  direct  loans  for  the  Farm- 
Home  Administration   rural  water 


ers 

and  sewer  facilities  program. 

In  effect,  this  amendment  is  a  com- 
panion to  the  amendment  that  I  offered 
yesterday,  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. That  amendment  to  the  fiscal  1971 
HUD  appropriations  bill  provided  an  ad- 
ditional $300  miUion  for  the  Depart- 
ment's water  and  sewer  program,  which 
generally  services  commmiities  with 
populations  of  5.500  or  more. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
now  would  provide  vitally  needed  funds 
for  the  same  program  in  FHA  which  as- 
sists smaller  communities— those  with 
a  5.500  population  or  less. 

Yeste:day,  we  discussed  the  critical 
need  for  water  and  sewer  syaiem*  in 
cities  and  towns.  The  same  urgent  need 
exists  in  our  Nation's  rural  areas. 

These  communities  want  to  move 
ahead  with^their  environmental  protec- 
tion programs.  They  want  to  install  the 
svstems  to  insure  that  clean  drinking 
water  wUl  be  available  to  the  community. 
They  want  to  clean  up  the  rivers,  lakes, 
and  streams  so  that  they  can  be  used  for 
recreational  purposes.  They  want  to  in- 
stall adequate  antipollution  systems  to 
protect  themselves  and  other  commu- 
nities from  contamination. 

In  addition,  such  systems  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  economic  development 
of  these  rural  communities.  They  want 
to  attract  industry  and  commercial  de- 
velopment; to  keep  the  young  from  mi- 
grating to  the  city;  to  insure  a  future  of 
economic  and  social  growth  for  them- 
selves. 

These  communities,  however,  cannot 
initiate  or  sustain  growth  if  t^y  cannot 
provide  basic  community  facinties  such 
as  water  and  sewer  systems.  Industries 
must  be  assured  that  the  communities 
have  the  capacity  to  meet  a  growing  de- 
mand for  increased  services.  Home- 
owners must  have  the  same  assurance  if 
the  community  is  to  appear  as  an  attrac- 
tive place  to  live. 

Without  adequate  water  and  sewer 
facilities  rural  areas  cannot  provide  this 
assurance.  They  cannot  attract  growth 
and  development  so  vital  to  a  prospering 
community. 

Yesterday,  I  mentioned  a  small  village 
in  New  York  State  that  has  been  ex- 
periencing a  difficult  time  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  funds  for  rural  water  and  sewer 
facilities. 

I  believe  this  village  is  similar  to 
many  others  in  this  country.  It  has  a 
population  of  approximately  2,300.  In  an 
effort  to  expand,  the  village  has  made 
efforts  to  attract  industry  to  the  area.  It 
has  designated  Industrial  sites  for  this 
purpose  and  industry  has  responded  to 
those  overtures  to  locate  within  the  com- 
munity. 

Now,  however,  that  potential  growth 
the  community  worked  so  hard  for  Is  fast 
slipping  away.  They  have  applied  since 
1966  for  water  and  sewer  facilities  funds 
which  they  have  never  received.  For  4 
years,  their  applications  have  been  de- 
layed or  rejected  because  of  funding 
llmitatioris.  As  a  result,  the  community 
cannot  proceed  with  its  plans  to  con- 
struct adequate  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties. Consequently,  the  industry  In  the 


area  is  threatening  to  leave,  taking  with 
it  the  community's  hopes  of  prosperity. 

This  situation  is  repeated  countless 
times  by  other  communities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  December  of  1969.  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  conducted  a  sur- 
vey to  show  the  need  for  water  and 
sewer  systems  in  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

The  survey  reveals  that  a  total  of  over 
$11  billion  will  be  required  to  improve 
and  or  provide  adequate  water  and 
sewer  systems  in  our  rural  areas.  These 
costs  threaten  to  increase  because  they 
are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  1969 
dollar.  Experience  in  New  York  State 
over  the  past  4  years  indicates  that  the 
costs  for  construction  of  sewer  systems 
alone  has  risen  at  the  rate  of  12  per- 
cent a  year,  and  that  this  cost  rise  is  con- 
tinuing. 

In  June,  I  wrote  to  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  and  in  the  House  advising 
them  of  the  results  of  the  survey.  At  this 
point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  letter  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  summary  of  the  national  need 
for  rxiral  water  and  sewer  systems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington^  D.C..  June  29.  1970. 
Dear  Colleague:  I  am  writing  to  tell  you 
of  a  survey  that  dramatically  shows  the  need 
for  water  and  sewer  systems  In  rural  areas 
of  our  nation.  In  December  1969  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  conducted  a  survey  of 
all  communities  with  populations  of  5500  or 
less,  and  the  results  of  this  survey  have  now 
been  tabulated  by  State  and  Congressional 
District. 

The  survey  reveals  that  a  total  of  $11,283,- 
280,000  will  be  required  to  Improve  and/or 
provide  adequate  water  and  sewer  systems  In 
our  rural  areas.  These  costs  are  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  the  1969  dollar;  however,  experi- 
ence m  New  York  State  over  the  past  four 
years  Indicates  that  the  costs  for  construc- 
tion of  sewer  systems  alone  has  risen  at  the 
rate  of  12  percent  a  year,  and  that  this  cost 
rise  is  continuing.  Attached  is  a  summary  of 
the  total  national  need. 

Attached  for  your  Information  Is  a  copy  of 
the  printout  of  this  survey  for  your  State, 
which  shows  the  total  need  by  Congressional 
District.  For  specific  Information  with  regard 
to  the  names  of  the  villages  I  would  suggest 
that  you  contact  your  local  State  Director  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

My  thought  Is  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
you  to  have  this  Information  when  Congress 
considers  authorizations  and  appropriations 
for  this  program. 
Sincerely, 

Chablks  E.  Goodell. 


TOTALS  FOR  NATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS-RURAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  SYSTEMS  (COMMUNITIES  OF  5,500 

POPULATION  OR  LESS) 


Communities 


1.  WATER  SYSTEMS 


With  *ater  systems. 

With  adequate  systems. 


$14,267 


Households 


J5. 636,  764 
387,418 


Commercial 
establishments 


}420,641 
15,630 


Without  adequate  systems... 

Cost  ot  improvement 

B.  Without  water  systems 

Number  ol  systems  needed. 


5,  249, 346 


405,011 


1.716,439.000 


17.476 


2,181.268 


13.517 


No  water 

Water  bad  

Costs  excessive 

Need  central  treatment 


5,801 
4.527 
2, 139 
1.050 


3. 738,  463 
299, 467 


A.  With  se*er  systems. 

With  adequate  systems 

Without  adequate  systems- 

Cost  ot  improvement „.-.,, ,-,;;•;;,-      l.«6,545,00O 


3. 438, 996 


298.  282 


B.  Without  sey»er  systems  

Number  ot  systems  needed 


23.356 


3,731,327 


16,985 


Below  health  regulations. 
Need  central  treatment.. 


13,209 
3.775 


5,645.222,000 


Cost  of  systems 

Total  costs  to  improve  snd.'or  provide  adequate  water  and 
sewer  systems •■    11.283,  Z50,  uou 


ScMinARY  or  Total  Needs  Reqpired  To  Pro- 
vide Adequate  Water  and  Seweh  Systems 
IN  CoMMVNiTiES  WrTH  5,500  Population 
OR  Less 

Households —Over  7  million  households 
are  served  by  inadequate  or  no  systems.  Only 
a  few  more  than  300,000  are  served  by  ade- 
quat«  systems. 

Comrmrcial  estabH«7iments.— Fewer  than 
16  000  are  served  with  adequate  systems. 
At)out  400,000  are  served  with  Inadequate  sys- 
tems. 


Costs  (to  provide  adequate  systems): 

Water  systems $4, 161,513,000 

Sewer  svstems 7,121,767,000 


ToUl  need 11,283,280,000 

Ability  of  communities  to  pay  for  sys- 
tems.—heBs  than  1%  of  households  have  an- 
nual Incomes  of  more  than  $10,000;  42%  of 
households  have  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
>5.000;  69  ""r  of  households  have  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $7,000. 


Water  systems 

Total  number  of  com- 
munities   


31.743 


With   systems 

Without  systems. 


14.  267 
17,476 


Households  within  the  com- 
munities    

With    adequate    systems 

With  Inadequate  systems — 
Cost   to   extend   and 'or   im- 
prove  11,028  existing  sys- 
tems  $1, 

Without  systems 

Cost   to   provide    13,517   sys- 
tems (to  serve  one  or  more 

communltiesi    $2, 

Total    cost $4, 


7,818.032 

387.418 

4,291.946 


716.439,000 
3,  138,668 


445,  074,  000 
161,513,000 


IncoiTie   categories  of  above  households: 

$3,000   or   less 1,594,697 

$3,001    to    $5,000 1,809,393 

$5,001     to    $7.000 2.105,063 

$7,001     to    $10.000 1,368,664 

$10,001   and  over 656,905 

Unknown   283,310 


Total    7,818,032 


Commercial  establishments  In  communities 
with  water  systems :  ' 

Number  served  with  adequate  sys- 
tems   15,  630 

Number   served   with    Inadequate 

systems 368,626 

Number  not  served 36,385 


Total 420,641 

'  There  are  no  figures  on  commercial  es- 
tablishments in  communities  that  have  no 
water  svstems. 


Sewer  systems 

With    systems 6,823 

Without   systems 23,356 

Total  number  of  communities.  30, 179 


Households  within  the  above 

communities 

With  adequate  systems 

With  Inadequate  systems — 
Cost    to   extend    and  or    im- 
prove   4,950    existing    sys- 
tems   $1, 

Without    systems 

Cost    to   provide    16,986    sys- 
tems   ( to  serve   1   or  more 

communities)    $5, 

Total  cost $7, 


7,  469,  790 

299.467 

2,616,943 


476,  545,  000 
4,553,380 


645,222.000 
121,767,000 


Income  categories  of  above  house- 
holds: 

$3,000   or    less 1.448.366 

$3,001    to   $5,000 1,627,445 

$5,001  to  $7.000 1,948,230 

$7,001    to   $10,000 1,282,263 

$10,000   and   over 619.474 

Unknown   544.013 


Total    7.469.790 


Commercial    establishments    with 

sewer  systems :  i 
Number     served     with     adequate 

systems   15,858 

Number    served    with    inadequate 

systems   262,001 

Number  n-^t  served 36,281 


Total    314,140 

•  There  are  no  figures  en  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  communities  that  have  no  sewer 
svstems. 


Total  needs  by  State  to  improve  or  provide 
adequate  water  and  seiver  systems  in  com- 
munities of  5.500  population  or  less 

»148,333, 000 

94,750,000 

41,705,000 

203,619,000 

260,459,000 

113,851,000 

153,464,000 

61,630,000 

331,787,000 

326,410,000 

44,280,000 

52,097,000 

270,825,000 

446,953,000 

184,707,000 

78,028,000 

506,086,000 

293,788,000 

111,501,000 

281,128,000 

226,213,000 

412,148,000 

108,044,000 

675,468,000 

290,011,000 

25,385,000 

48,112,000 

9,384,000 

95.636,000 

335,060,000 

31,318,000 

606.741. 000 

285,870,000 

32,968,000 

354,667,000 

70,468,000 

135,998,000 

526,374,000 

22,800,000 

212,799,000 

28,815,000 

244,113,000 

857,277,000 

62,860,000 

60,453,000 

289,101,000 

222,614,000 

460,372,000 

232,446,000 

10,898,000 

301,177,000 

4,289,000 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware    

Florida    

Georgia 

Hawaii    

Idaho  

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

K.insas 

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maine    

Maryland    

Massachusetts    - 

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Mississippi 

Missouri    

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New   Hampshlre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North   Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .-. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina- - 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont   

Virginia 

Washington 

West   Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands... 


National  total 

IN   ORDER   or   NEED   BY    STATE 

1.  Texas 

2.  Mississippi 

3.  New  York 

4.  Pennsylvania 

5.  Kentucky 

6.  West  Virginia 

7.  Indiana 

8.  Michigan 

9.  Ohio 

10.  New  Jersey 

11.  Florida 

12.  Georgia 

13.  Puerto  Rico 

14.  Louisiana 

15.  Missouri 

16.  Virginia 

17.  North  Carolina 

18.  Maryland 

19.  minolB   

20.  California    

21.  Tennessee   

22.  Wisconsin    

23.  Massachusetts 

24.  Washington 

25.  South   Carolina 

26.  Arkansas 

27.  Iowa    

28.  Connecticut    

29.  Alabama    

30.  Oregon   


11,283,280,000 

857.  277.  000 
675,  468.  000 
606,741,000 
526,  374.  000 
506,  066.  000 
460,372,000 
446,  953,  000 
412, 148,  000 
364.  667.  000 
335,  060,  000 
331,787,000 
326,410,000 
301,  177,000 
293,  788,  000 
290,011,000 
289.  101,000 
285,  870,  000 
281,128,  000 
270,  825,  000 
269,  459,  000 
244,  113,000 
232,  446,  000 
225,213,000 
222,614,000 
212,799.000 
203,619.000 
184,707.000 
153.464,  000 
148.333.000 
135.998.000 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


Colorado 

Maine   

Minnesota 

Alaska    -- 

New  Hampshire. 

Kansas  

Oklahoma    

Utah   

Delaware   

Vermont 

Idaho 

Nebraska    

Hawaii 

Arizona    

North  Dakota — 

New  Mexico 

South  Dakota... 

Montana    

Rhode  Island- -. 

Wyoming 

Nevada  

Virgin   Islands.. 


$113, 
111, 
108, 
94, 
95, 
78, 
70, 
62, 
61, 
60, 
52, 
48, 
44, 
41. 
32. 
31 
28, 
25 
22 
10 
9. 
4 
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851,000 
501,000 
044,000 
750,000 
636,000 
028.000 
468,000 
860.000 
630.000 
453,000 
097.000 
112,000 
280,000 
705,000 
968,000 
318,000 
815,000 
385,000 
800.000 
898.000 
334.  000 
289.  OOO 


National  need. 


11,283,280,000 


Mr.  GOODELL.  In  my  home  State  of 
New  York.  692  rural  communities  need 
water  s>'stems  and  1,048  need  sewer  sys- 
tems. These  are  communities  without  any 
systems  at  all.  Inadequate  water  systems 
serve  225.000  households  and  14.000 
commercial  establishments.  Inadequate 
sewer  systems  are  all  that  122.000  house- 
holds and  6.500  commercial  establish- 
ments can  depend  upon. 

In  relation  to  the  needs  of  other  States, 
Texas  ranks  first,  followed  by  Missis- 
sippi and  New  York.  The  FHA  survey 
reveals  that  the  State  of  Texas  requires 
roughly  $857  million,  Mississippi.  $675.5 
million  and  New  York  $607  million  to 
meet  rural  water  and  sewer  needs. 

The  FHA  has  faced  extremely  severe 
financing  problems  under  its  rural  water 
and  sewer  program.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  Congress  appropriated  $46  million 
for  development  and  planning  grants  and 
$74  milhon  for  direct  loans.  Even  at  this 
low  level  of  funding  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  froze  $18  million  of  the  develop- 
ment grants,  $10  million  in  direct  loans, 
$30  million  in  insured  loan  authority.  In 
a  March  16  letter,  I  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  the  additional  grant  funds 
and  on  April  23,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clifford  Hardin  announced  the  use 
of  the  full  $46  mUlion  in  fiscal  1970. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  In  this 
effort  and  we  were  able  to  assist  approxi- 
mately 250  rural  communities  move 
another  step  closer  to  the  construction  of 
adequate  water  and  sewer  facilities.  A 
similar  appeal  was  made  on  May  20  for 
the  release  of  $40  million — $10  million 
in  direct  water  and  sewer  leans — $30  mil- 
lion in  insured  loan  authority.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration  denied  this 
request. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  that  my  first  and 
second  letter  to  the  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  response  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  that  a 
letter,  sent  to  my  colleagues,  urging  them 
to  support  my  attempt  to  release  funds 
be  included  along  with  a  State-by-State 
breakdown  of  backlogged  FHA  ap- 
plications for  rural  water  and  sewer 
construction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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U.S.  Senait. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  16,  1970. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  bringing  to  your  personal  attention 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  many  small  vil- 
lages In  rural  areas  of  our  Nation. 

In  your  State  of  the  Union  Message  you 
stated  that  sewage  treatment  plants  would 
be  built  "In  every  place  In  America  where 
they  are  needed."  In  this  regard  I  am  writing 
to  appeal  to  you  to  release  the  additional 
$18  million  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  by  small  commimltles.  These  funds, 
along  with  the  $24  million  which  you  have 
already  released  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration (FHA)  will  enable  the  FHA  to  assist 
small  rural  communities  In  developing  these 
water  or  sewer  systems. 

Manv  village  sewer  systems  are  being  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, administered  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  and  the  Departments 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture.  Unless  the  addi- 
tional $18  million  In  grant  funds  is  released, 
these  villages  may  be  unable  to  use  the  sys- 
tems they  have  constructed  or  have  had 
approved  for  construction. 

Small  villages  are  simply  unable  to  finance 
the  construction  of  the  sewage  trunk  lines 
from  their  homes  to  the  main  trunk  lines. 
Without  these  collection  lines,  their  entire 
sewage  systems  will  lie  unused.  A  number  of 
small  villages  have  received  assurances  (some 
as  long  as  two  and  three  years  ago)  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  that  their 
collection  systems  had  been  approved  for 
funding;  however,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
Federal  funds,  actual  disbursements  to  the 
villages  have  not  been  made.  Therefore,  a 
community  that  Is  prepared  to  begin  con- 
struction now  cannot  do  so  until  these  addi- 
tional fuuds  have  been  released. 

There  are  approximately  375  communlUes 
In  New  York  State  that  have  a  population 
of  5500  or  less.  Nearly  300  of  these  communi- 
ties cannot  construct  their  sewage  systems 
until  they  receive  grant  assistance  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

In  addition,  a  recent  House  Approprlationa 
Committee  report  Indicates  that  as  of  two 
years  ago  about  1500  rural  counties  In  the 
Nation  will  require  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration grant  assistance  to  finance  the  prep- 
aration of  comprehensive  water  and  sewer 
plans.  These  plans  must  be  completed  prior 
to  October  1,  1971.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-240,  for  the  area  to  be  eligible  for  de- 
velopment grant  assistance.  The  communi- 
ties need  an  average  of  eighteen  months  to 
complete  a  plan;  therefore.  If  they  are  to 
meet  the  October  1.  1971  deadline,  a  sub- 
tantlal  number  of  the  plana  must  be 
st.irted  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  was  very  pleased  with  the  recent  news 
that  you  would  release  the  additional  $588 
million  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants  to 
the  Department  of  Interior,  for  a  total  of 
$800  million  In  Fiscal  Year  1970.  The  $18 
minion  additional  which  I  am  requesting 
you  to  release  today  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  will  provide  our  small  rural 
areas  with  trunk  lines — a  vital  link  without 
which  their  systems  cannot  function. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 

U.S  Senate, 
Washington,  DC  ,  May  20, 1970. 
The  PKEsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  On  March  16  I  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  you  for  the  release  of 
additional  grant  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  PlsctJ  Year  1973  for  development  of 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  by 


small  communities  with  populations  of  5500 
or  less.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clifford  M  Hardin  announced 
on  April  23  that  funds  available  for  this  pro- 
gram had  been  Increased  and  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  had  authorized  the  use 
of  the  full  $42  niillion  for  development  and 
$4  million  for  planning  that  had  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

I  was  very  gratified  by  this  action.  By  en- 
abling the  Farmers  Hnine  Administration 
to  approve  prior  to  June  30  an  additional  250 
rural  comnuinlty  water  and  sewer  system 
projects,  we  have  moved  another  Important 
step  forward  in  reversing  the  dangerous 
deterioration  of  our  environment 

However  helpful  the  release  of  these  grant 
funds  has  been,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  cannot  be  fully  realized  until  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  releases  $40  million 
authorized  for  sewer  and  -.vater  loans.  These 
loans  are  an  essential  component  of  the 
ability  of  the  communities  to  fulfill  their 
own  financial  obligations  and  to  move  ahead 
rapidly  with  their  antl-pollutlon  programs. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  they  cannot  do  so 
without  loans  directly  from  or  insured  by  the 
Federal   Government. 

On  April  15.  1969.  in  House  Docimient 
91-100.  you  recommended  the  following  with 
respect  to  the  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration for  Fiscal  Year  1970: 

1.  Grants  for  planning  and  development: 
Reduce  to  $23  million. 

(Congress  appropriated  $42  million  for 
development  and  $4  million  for  planning, 
and  these  funds  have  been  made  available.) 

2.  Loans  t direct  and  insured)  for  seicer 
and  water: 

Direct  LcKnis:  Decrease  the  amount  avail- 
able for  loans  to  public  bodies  from  $74 
million  to  $64  million. 

I  Cont,ress  appropriated  $74  million;  how- 
ever. $10  million  is  presently  held  In  budg- 
etary reserve. 

Insured  Loan^  The  above  proposal  to  de- 
crease direct  loans  contemplated  "enactment 
of  pending  legislation  which  would  Increase 
Insured  sewer  and  water  loans  to  public 
bodies  from  $110,000,000  to  $355,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  lUTu." 

(The  legislation  was  not  enacted.  Also.  It 
was  implicit  in  your  April  15.  1969  commu- 
nication that  there  would  continue  to  be 
authority  to  Insure  at  least  $110  million  in 
loans.  However,  the  budget  which  you  sub- 
mitted early  this  year  reflects  that  loan  in- 
surance authority  has  been  reduced  by  $30 
miilion  I 

Your  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  Indicated 
that  a  proper  ratio  between  grants  and  loexis 
sh.Tuld  be  appro.xlmately  1  to  6;  I.e..  $24 
million  for  development  grants  vis  $144  mil- 
lion in  loans  i  $64  million  direct  and  $80 
million  insured  ) 

However,  the  increased  allocation  of  $18 
million  for  development  grants  had  changed 
the  grant  loan  ratio  for  Fiscal  Year  1970 
to  approximately  1  to  3.43:  i.e.,  $42  million 
for  development  grants  vis  $144  million  for 
loans. 

To  provide  an  additional  $40  million  In 
loans  would  bring  the  ratio  to  only  1  to  4.38; 
le,  $42  million  for  development  grants  vis 
$184  million  for  loans  ($74  million  direct  and 
$110  million  insured.; 

Indeed,  the  ratio  you  have  proposed  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971  is  1  to  5.3;  I.e..  $20  million 
for  development  grants  vis  $126  million  for 
loans  ($40  million  direct  and  $86  million 
Insured. ) 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  $10 
million  appropriated  for  direct  loans  be  re- 
leased from  budgetary  reserve,  and  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  authority  to 
Insure  sewer  and  water  loans  be  restored  to 
$110  million.  Such  action  will  permit  260 
small  communities  throughout  the  Nation 
to  proceed  with  fully  financed  programs  be- 
fore the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1970. 


The  need  for  a  favorable  decision  is  most 
urgent.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  on  hand  at  this  time  more  than  2.000 
loan  requests  requiring  approximately  $480 
million,  and  nearly  600  grant  requests  re- 
quiring $50  million.  In  addition  the  Agency 
has  returned  more  than  3.500  requests  and 
2.400  grant  requests  because  of  insufficient 
funds.  The  communities  are  still  In  need  of 
aselstance;  the  applications  returned  would 
require  approximately  $700  million  in  loan 
funds  and  $300  million  In  grant  funds. 

I  am  assured  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration could  easily  administer  a  $400 
million  program  annually  to  assist  approx- 
imately 2,000  water  and  waste  disposal  proj- 
ects. At  this  level  of  funding,  approximately 
four  years  would  be  required  to  fund  the 
applications  now  on  hand  and  those  that 
have  been  returned  because  of  insufficient 
funds. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 

Executive  Office 
OF  THE  President. 

BttREAU    OF    THE    BUDGET, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  16.  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodell, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Goodell:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  May  20,  1970.  to 
the  President  concerning  the  sewer  and  water 
program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  am  sure.  President 
Nixon's  budgets  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971  were  prepared  In  an  economic  atmos- 
phere wOilch  demanded  an  antlfiatlonary 
fiscal  policy.  Consequently,  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  this  loan  prog^ram  from  the  levels 
proposed  over  a  year  ago  in  the  FY  1970  col- 
umn of  the  1970  budget  to  the  levels  shown 
in  the  FY  1970  column  of  the  1971  budget. 

Stringency  for  FY  1970  was  also  caused  by 
the  total  budget  outlay  limitation  estab- 
lished by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970.  You  will  recall  that  the 
amount  specified  In  the  overall  limitation  on 
outlays  was  less  than  the  sum  of  outlays 
which  stem  from  Individually  enacted  ap- 
propriations and  other  legislation  for  FY 
1970.  Therefore,  the  President  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  direct  that  sufficient  reductions 
be  made  In  1970  controllable  programs  to 
bring  our  then-current  estimate  of  total 
spending  within  the  outlay  limitation.  The 
reduction  in  the  1970  sewer  and  water  loan 
program  from  the  level  authorized  by  the 
Congress  was  effected  as  part  of  this  effort. 

The  proposed  revised  limitation  on  fiscal 
vear  1970  outlays  currently  pending  In  the 
Congress,  If  enacted  will  still  require  that 
the  President  exercise  stringent  budgetary 
controls  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  A  similar  budget  outlay  limitation 
for  FY  1971  Is  also  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  which,  if  enacted,  would  cause 
equally  difficult  administrative  problems  and 
require  firm  control  of  funds  being  obligated 
in  1970  as  well  as  1971. 

We  were  advised  by  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  time  of  release  of  the 
additional  $18  million  of  sewer  and  water 
grant  funds  that  the  added  grant  funds  could 
be  effectively  utilized  with  the  present  sewer 
and  water  loan  levels  for  FY  1970.  Con- 
sequently, for  the  reasons  cited  above,  we  do 
not  believe  that  It  is  possible  at  this  time 
to  relase  additional  loan  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose during  FY  1970. 

The  administration  Is  quite  hopeful  of  re- 
ceiving favorable  consideration  of  legislation 
currently  pending  before  the  Congress  which 
would  enable  FHA  to  make  Insured  loans  to 
tax  exempt  public  bodies  and  subsequently 
sell  such  loans  to  private  investors  as  tax- 
able securities.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
could  permit  a  significant  increase  in  the 
sewer  and  water  Insured  loan  level  for  FY 
1971  because  of  the  reduced  budget  Impact 
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of  such  loans  as  compared  with  direct  loans 
to  public  bodies  for  this  purpose. 

Thank  you  for  your  views  on  this  matter. 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  a  more 
favorable  response  at  this  time. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  P.  Mato, 

Director. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  20,  1970. 
Deae    Colleague:    Many    of    you    recently 
Joined  me  In  an  appeal  to  the  President  that 


he  release  additional  grant  funds  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems  in  small  villages 
with  populations  of  5500  or  less. 

Your  supF>ort  of  this  appeal  was  most 
gratifying.  On  April  23  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  had  authorized  the  use  of  the 
full  $42  million  for  development  and  $4 
million  for  planning  that  had  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 
250  additional  communities  in  the  nation 
will  be  assisted  because  of  this  action. 

However,  release  of  these  grant  funds  was 


not  accompanied  by  a  provision  for  addi- 
tional loan  funds  for  these  communities. 
Direct  or  insured  loans  are  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  their  programs. 

I  have  therefore  written  again  to  the 
President  to  request  that  authority  for  $40 
million  in  direct  and  insured  loans  be  re- 
leased from  budgetary  reserve.  A  copy  of  my 
letter  is  attached. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  this  new  appeal 
to  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Goodzll. 


APPLICATIONS  RETURNED  BECAUSE  OF  INSUFFICIENT  FUNDS  (THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1969) 


Loans 


Grants 


Water 


Sewer 


Total 


Water 


Sewer 


Total 


State 


Number 


Amount    Number 


Amount    Number 


Amount    Number 


Amount    Number 


Amount    Number 


Amount 


Alabama 67      J13  369.500 

Arizona 

Artiansas 121 

Calitornia 2* 

Colorado - 38 

Florida 8 

Georgia 56 

Idaho 7 

Illinois 95 

Indiana ** 

Iowa 93 

Kansas U6 

Kentucky    85 

Louisiana..  84 

Michigan   ._ 34 

Minnesota ^16 

Mississippi     •"99 

Missouri. _ 152 

Montana. . 1 

Nebraska 5 

New  England   8 

New  Jersey 12 

New  Mexico 


J!,%4,000 


19,446,940 
5.817.200 
5  937,  000 

1,500.000 

9  750,  000 

?,  151.350 

13,132,000 

7.815.247 

11.270,775 

24  987  745 

24,410  300 

13.323.182 

8,  775,  LOO 

825,  000 

59,282,230 

32,465.990 

150.000 

506,  OGO 

756,500 

2.168.500 


66 

11 

37 

5 

20 

8 

100 
89 

128 

129 
II 
17 

103 
38 
26 
85 
8 
11 
11 
18 


9,  830  850 
2,692.211 
4,342.000 

1,250,000 

4  424  200 
676,  290 

18  502.000 
18.107.938 
18,759,036 
5.039.110 

2,  834,  5'DO 

3,  402, 182 
35,771,300 

5  695,  000 
5  590  500 

13,415,356 

1,138,041 

442  305 

2,171.750 

7.347,000 


76   115,333,500 


29,277,790 

8,509,411 
10,279,000 

2,750,000 
14,174,500 

2,827.640 
31,634,000 
25.923,185 
30  029,811 
30,  026,  855 
27,244.800 
16, 725  364 
44,  546,  300 

6,  520.  000 
64,872,730 
45.881,346 

1,288.041 
948  305 

2,928  250 

9,515,500 


46   J3. 503,840 


J776, 100 


54 


187 
35 
75 

13 

76 

15 

195 

133 

221 

155 

97 

101 

137 

54 

325 

237 

9 

15 

19 

30 


79 
9 

18 
9 

48 

i. 

57 
10 
74 
52 
15 
10 
28 
12 
93 
81 
2 
4 

10 
9 


6,599,940 

1,742,200 
747,  000 
060.  000 
395  350 
210,550 
134,000 
083,  OOO 
039  700 
241,570 
388,000 
372.  %J 
066  000 
650  003 
709, 564 
259.375 
230,000 
134, 130 
031  500 
824,448 


S2 
6 

26 
6 

19 

5 

79 

43 

121 

27 

9 

21 

96 

30 

21 

64 

5 

11 
21 
21 


3,978,800 
1.136.311 

1,395,000 

1,100,000 

2,473,000 

370,860 

10  059,000 
4,023,000 
8,  294.  389 
2,  088  590 
1,545.600 
2  637,  300 

17,213,000 
3,457.000 

2  677.  384 
5,  449  465 

402.211 
259.  330 

3  782.470 
9,649,000 


131 
15 
44 

15 

67 

7 

136 

53 

195 

79 

24 

31 

124 

42 

114 

145 

7 

15 
31 
30 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio...   

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania... 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


96 

28 
13 
25 
12 
20 
92 

6 
16 

5 
82 
152 

2 
53 
18 
78 
39 

2 


14.632,515 

6  772.435 
2,135-000 
4  215.710 
1.773,275 
4.  336. 500 

20,758,675 
1,200,000 
4.776.231 
2.891.640 

17.074.165 

29.358,760 

400.  000 

8.977.030 

2.857.900 

12,012.032 

4,  506,  000 

284. 200 


102 
15 
25 
31 

5 

12 

143 

1 
10 
14 
15 
63 

4 
46 
17 
26 
49 

2 


35.612,656 
1,984,470 
3.978,440 
6.171.702 

603,650 

1.942.500 

35,253,055 

200.000 
2.915,201 
1.211,880 
2.650.683 
7,370,210 

800,000 

10,914.060 

2.511.700 

6,255,700 

6,999.300 

209.200 


198 
43 
38 
56 

17 
32 

235 
7 

26 
19 
97 

215 

6 

99 

35 

104 


50.245,171 
8,756,905 
6.113,440 

10  387.412 
2,376,925 
5.279,000 

56,011.730 
1,400.000 
7.691.432 
4.103.520 

19.724,848 

36,728,970 
1.200.000 

19.891.090 
5.369.600 

18.267,732 

11,505.300 
493. 400 


96 
17 

7 

14 
4 
9 

60 
6 
8 
6 
44 
82 
2 
50 
9 

70 

35 

2 


11.980,295 
1,789,255 

398, 000 
2,203,360 

348  000 

820.  250 
8.946,975 

480.  030 
1,091.904 

480.  000 
4.530,922 
7,670.040 
1.690.000 
5,129,500 

600.700 
6,  940. 944 
2.%4.600 

164.200 


103 
15 

24 

20 

3 

7 

125 

I 

6 

16 

16 

63 

2 

41 

13 

24 

49 

1 


26.370.832 
1.331,830 

1  504  820 

3,814,332 

328,850 

592.  250 

1«.  540 

80.  OOO 

0C2. 186 

720.  080 

2.384.731 

3.882,480 

16Q.  000 

5,649,030 

937,400 

3,  300. 394 

5.  050,  950 

9.200 


19. 
1, 


199 

32 

31 

34 

7 

16 

185 

7 

14 
22 
60 
145 
4 
91 
22 
94 
84 
3 


Total 2.115 


WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS  IN  PROCESS  (BACK- 
LOG OF  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND) 


State 


Applications         Amount  re- 
on  hand    quired  to  fund 


Alabama  .  . 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California  i. 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia  -- 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine'. 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire- 
Rhode  Island 

Vermont  --   

Michigan 

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska.     

New  Jersey  '. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

New  Mexico 

New  York     ...    

North  Carolina 


46 
5 

24 
14 


J3. 189,  370 

265,  000 

1.920,000 

1. 120.  000 


5 
5 

15 

14 
4 

14 
7 

13 
9 
8 
7 
8 
1 
5 
5 


400,000 
400.000 

1,226,700 

1,  552,  000 
280,000 

1,016,000 
830,000 
598,  000 
424, 680 

1,211,000 
670,  000 

1,344,000 
168,000 
840,000 
840,  000 


North  Dakota 

Ohio      

Oklahoma - 

Oregon  i 

Alaska 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico  >  

V.rgin  Islands. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


10 
13 
25 
14 
1 
U 
21 


$376, 050 
2  192.000 
2.  563,  795 
1.117.270 

425. 000 
1.069.000 

956,900 


State 


Applications 
on  hand 


5 
8 

11 

10 

5 

12 

n 

18 


480,  OOO 
270.  000 
880.  000 

1.253.100 
601.500 

1,483.600 
813,900 

1,738,000 
565,800 
237.950 


Total. 


580 


49,710.715 


'  State  offices  serving  more  than  1  State  are  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  between  States  under  their  lunsdiction. 

DIRECT  AND   INSURED  WATER   AND  SEWER   LOANS- 

(BACKLOG  OF  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND) 

Pollars  In  thousands! 


6 

20 
14 
32 
9 
6 
11 
13 


1,  080.  000 
2. 740,  000 
898,700 
970,400 
910.000 
404.  550 
524  400 
2, 544,  000 


State 


Applications 
on  hand 


Amount 

required 

to  fund 


8 
8 

12 
33 


923.000 

411.000 

2.015.000 

970, 6O0 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 
Calitornia  ■.. 

Hawaii.. 

Nevada. 
Colorado.  .. 


74 
12 
76 
39 


$17,760 

2,880 

18,  240 

9,360 


4 
47 


960 
11,280 


Florida - 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine '. 

(kinnecticul 

Massactiusett*... 

New  Hampshire. 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.. 

Montana ... 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey' 

Delaware 

Maryland 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ' 

Alaska 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Ricoi 

Virgin  Islands... 
South  Carolina 


30 

43 

27 

56 

32 

110 

32 

60 

50 

9 

1 

2 

2 


9 

34 

37 

123 

102 

14 

23 

16 

1 

22 
22 
61 
75 
20 
78 
112 
20 
5 

36 
40 


$4,297,940 


10. 578, 740 
2.878,511 
2,142,000 
2.160,000 
4,868,350 
581,410 

15.193  000 
5,106,000 

12,334.089 
7.330  160 

3  933,600 

4  009  800 
22  279  000 

4  107,000 

12  386  948 

12.708  840 

632  211 

393,  460 

4,803  970 

10.473  448 


38,351,127 

3, 12!  085 

1,902.820 

6.017,662 

676  850 

1,412.500 

28.053.515 

560.  000 

2.  094.  090 

1.200.080 

6.915.653 

11.552.520 

320.  000 

10.778.530 

1.538.100 

10.241.338 

8.015.550 

173.400 


"39678327827      1,411      291.179.976      3.526      687.982.803      1.189      117.111.612      1.220      158,993,585      2.409       276.105.297 


Amount 

required 

to  fund 


$7,200 

10  320 

6,480 

13  440 

7,680 

26,400 

7  680 

14.400 

12.000 

2.160 

240 

480 

480 


2,160 

8,160 

8,880 

29.520 

24,480 

3.360 

5.520 

3,840 

240 

5,280 

5.280 

14.640 

18.000 

4.800 

18, 720 

26.880 

4.800 

1.200 

8.640 

7.600 


37 


9.680 
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„,v,„i,«in»  no.>rt    however  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  figures  for 

.^  .^Asr ar.\"rr„5,r  ■  rr^  ..t.  .,.„<, ,.  - -- ■-■[-•stsj 

S..,,  D..™...  -i  h  S      '■"'"■  ""  ""'  ™"'°"  '"'  """"^  '°'"  ""■     '"CTurlrit  the  B„dg«  h.<l  .l.oct.a 

TenressM ,|"  iV  3^0      ^horlty.  j^     Deoart-      onlv  $24  million  In  development  grants  for 

Te.35... ■  »«  iyf^  ^vhen  the  House  acted  "P°n^he  Depart  ^^o^am    although    Congress   had   ap- 

1!.^;...  -::::::::n:;::-^:::         1         i*^  --^!  °^^^:'^,V'TRT7"2^?  $1^^  miuon  proprfaTeTs^  ^nionV  ^scfi  year  for  tms 

ir"*. 'nVn.. .  -, "  t  8  m     ^'^*^  ^^*'  if V .  Hiv.iooment'  and  pi^nn  ng      puipose.  However,  In  response  to  an  appeal  I 

westv.rgim. .> -  »  j'^^      was  approved  for  development  and  piannmg      ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^e3ujgnj  ^  March  of  this  year. 

*'-'»"'" 13              4.120  8^"^^  f*-'^  ^^'\^'^^,T„»v»r   thP  House  ao-  the  Bureau  released  the  remaining  $18  mll- 

*'>""'"8 At  the  same  time,  however,  the  House  ap  ^                                                budeetary  reserve, 

iota, ^007             481,«0  p,,,.«,  only  $74  mlUlon  ^-^  -^'^  '"l'-,^^!  "^Congress^l^Tpproprlated  $74  million  for 

_ coiiununltles  for  their  water  and  se^er  f;^_  direct  loans  for  rural  water  and  sewer  facUl- 

■  SMte  offices  seivng  mo-e  than  1  State  are  autho.tzed  to  clUtles,  which  Is  the  sanie  ^"^.^\'"\*PP":P  ..  ties,  and  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  request 

i,ji;>:etlundsDet*»en  States  under  then  iunsdiction  ^.^  ^y   Congress   for   fiscal   ye.xr   ISrU    it  .s  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  jjq  mjiUon  In   Insured  loan 

Mr.  GOODELL.  M^,P-ldent.  in  the  ^1;:^^^^^^  T^^^  Z  l^ru'^ ^ L^tTas^^^eSd'S  lei 

fiscal    1971    budget,    the    administration  P,^^^  ,^^^  authority  at  this  time.  ^«^^  m  direct  loans  and  $80  million  In 

requested  only  $20  million  m  grants  and  ^  ^^uld  like  to  bring  to  your  attentlo  [^^^'^^^^  j^^^  authority.  Consequently.  I  wrote 

$40  nullion  in  direct  loans  for  the  devel-  information  I  have  recently  "^^'^'^-f^ J^'^"  the  President  again  on  May  20  to  request  that 

opment  of  these  system^;.  regard  to  the  need  for  a  inuch  '"g-^^^PPJ^  these  loan  funds  be  released,  and  many  of  my 

The  House  passed  an  appropriation  of  prl.ition  for  direct  lo^'-^J^an  n^^^  'SsS  colleagues  in  Congress  joined  me  In  this  ap- 

'^?'^^h^n^^:T.r'^^^  s-  a^'-^^tfrdat^^  --  -  ^^f  tr3  ^^^  ^'t.nx^  w^x  i:  s  z 

grants  and  S  i4  million  !or  dll    Cl  -oa"-^^^  Farmers  Home  .^dmlnistratlon  stating  that,  f  ";^*" 

communities  for  their  v.-ater  and  se^er  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  mainta.n  the  hUtonc  ratio  of  '^    chairman,   there  are   no  loan  funds 

facilities.  The  Senate  comm.ittcc  has  rec-  jg  p^^^g,,j  between  grant  and  loan   funds,  '^^^     available  to  supplement  the  $18 

ommended  $60  million  for  the  ?rant  pro-  approximately    $600    million    in    total    loan  J^^^^^jj^^^  j,^  development   grants  released  In 

gram  and  $78  million  for  direct  loans,  authority  would  be  required  to  match  inc  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Nearly 

At  present,  the  FHA  has  on  hand  more  $ioo    million    in    grants    approved    by    tne  ^^^  communities  are  awaiting  approval  of 

thnn   '>000   loan  requests  requiring   ap-  House.                                                ^  ,^,„c  ..ro  loans  so  that  they  can  sign  contracts  to  be- 

r,r^im«tPlv  S480  milUon  and  nearly  600  However,  both  direct  and  Insured  ^^^^^^'^  j^  construction  of  their  systems.  Since  the 

proximately  S480  mil.ion.  »"a  "'^""^  included  in  this  FHA  estimate.  It  should  be  ^^ministration   has  prohibited   the   use   of 

grant  requests  '■"l"^"^^^^  *^^0„""^,^^°^ore  "-'«>  ^^»^  ^'"^•^  ^'""^  ''^'  ''"'  l^'  """t'"  ufsSed  loan  auth^rUy,  the  Farmers  Home 

addition,  the  agency  has  returned  moie  ^.^    ^^^^    restricted    in    Insurmg    loaiis    to  Administration  has  advised  me  that  at  least 

than  3,.iOO  loan  requests  and  2.400  gran,  pubnc    bodies.    This    restriction    w.-is    lifted  ^^^  mmion  In  direct  loans  Is  required,  and 

requests  to  communities  because  of  m-  j,„^,p   ^^en    the   Administration    authorized  ^^at  these  loans  cotUd  be  used  as  soon  as  they 

sufficient  funds.  $50  million  in  tlscal  year  1969  to  Insure  loans  ^^^  appropriated. 

The  FHA  has  informed  me  that,  while  to  public  bodies.  xhe  need  is  urgent.  The  Farmers  Home 

it  is  not  making  a  recommendation  for  a  This  policy  was  the  result  of  studies  d%  Administration  has  on  hand  at  this  time 

huH^p?  rPQuest    it  can  efTectivelv  admin-  the  Treasury  Department  which  showed  that  ^,^^^  ^^^^  2,000  loan  requests  requiring  ap- 

budget  request    It  can  enecti  ei  ^^    ^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   national   interest   for   the  ^^^j^^ately    $480    million,    and    nearly    600 

ister  atleast  S400rnmiona%earioas^i-i  ^^..^j^^pj^j  j^  in^tire  loans  to  public  bod-  ^^^^    requests    requiring    $50    million.    In 

approximately  2.000  water  ana  waste  ai>-  ^^  ^^   ^^  interest   income  paid   to   lenders  Addition,  the  Agency  has  returned  more  than 

posal  projects.  ^vlll  be  tax  exempt.  3500  loan  requests  and  2,400  grant  requc^.s 

In    view    of    this    desperate    need    for  several    bills    have    been    introduced    in  tj^jj^use   of   Insufficient   funds.   These   cf.m- 

funds    I  have  offered  the  amendment  to  c.-ncress   to   require   purcha.'^ers   of    insured  njynities  are  still  in  need  of  assistance;  the 

provide  the   House-passed  level  of   $100  bonds  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstra-  applications  returned  would  require  approxl- 

millmn  for  development  grants  under  the  tlon  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes  on  the  in-  jn^tely  $700  million  In  loan  funds  and  $300 

?^An.ra[water  and  sewer  facilities  pro-  terest   earned    on   such    bonds.   This   would  niilllon  in  grant  funds. 

^Htq^nmflHorforthe  direct  loan  overcome  the  policy  b.m  agamst  the  sale  to  ^^^^^3  ^^^^  Administration  has  In- 
gram and  $350  million  for  the  aireci  loan  ^^,^^^^^  investors  by  the  Agricultural  Credit  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^at,  while  it  is  not  making  a 
program.  .  insurance  Fund  of  tax-exempt  obligations  of  recommendation  for  a  budget  increase,  it 
On  July  1. 1  wrote  to  the  distinguished  pui>)\c  bodies.  can  efTectivelv  administer  at  least  $400  mil- 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen-  However,  there  are  uncertainties  with  re-  ^^^^  ^  ^.^g^j.  to  assist  approximately  2,000 
ator  from  Florida  <Mr,  Holland',  and  pnjd  to  enactment  of  such  legisl.-it ion  before  .^^.^ter  and  waste  dUposal  projects  At  thi<= 
pxoressed  my  intent  to  introduce  this  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  The  House  jg^.gj  ^j  funding,  approximately  four  years 
Imprirlmpnt  I  a^'r"  unanim.OUS  consent  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  reported  a  ^^^^^  ^^  required  to  fund  the  applications 
fr/t  rhTrlvt  of  the  'etter  be  printed  in  bi:i  to  this  effect  (H.R.  15979) ,  but  to  date  ^^^.  ^„  i^^d  and  those  that  have  been  re- 
that  the  text  of  tne  .etter  oe  pnnieo  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  tiil,  ^^^.^^^  because  of  insufficient  funds.  Even  at 

the  Record.                                                                   About   70  percent  of  the  appllcitlons  re-  this  level  of  fvmdlng.  It  would  take  more  than 

There   being   no   objection,    the   letter  (.g^.pd    by    the   Farmers   Home    Admlnlstra-  07  years  to  satisfy  the  present  need  of  $11  bll- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  -i^  [^  for  financial  assistance  for  water  and  J',^^  ,qj,  these  systems. 

as  follows:  waste  disposal  systems  come  from  munlci-  r^^   postpone   taking   action   pending   the 

U.S    SENATr.  palltles,    districts.    pubUc    authorities,    and  tincertaln  enactment  of  legislation  to  deal 

CoMMiTin;  ON  Banki.vc  and  Cvbrenct.  other  tvpcs   of   public   bodies    Because   the  ^.j^j^  tax  exemption  of  Insured  loan  author- 

Washtngton.D  C  .  July  1.  1970.  Farmers  Home   Adminlstratlrn   Is  no  longer  ny  would  only  delay  meaningful  progress  on 

Hen    SPESS^RD  L    Ho'_l.\nd.  permitted   to   use   ln.sured   funds    for   these  this  most  urgent  need. 

C'lC'-man    Subcommittee  on  Department  of  applicants,  the  FHA  estimates  that,  in  or-  j^  ^,^g^.  qj  the  above  information.  I  have 

Agrxcult't-e      and      Related      Agerwtes.  der  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  3 U  to  1  between  offered  amendments  to  the  fiscal  year  1971 

C'lmmittee      on      Appropriations,      U.S.  gr;int  and  direct  loan   funds  during  recent  appropriation    bill    for    the    Department   of 

Senate   WaOiington    DC.  vears.  $325  million  In  direct  loans  for  com-  Agriculture  to  appropriate  $100  million  for 

DEAR  Mk'  Ch.aikm^n--  I  .am  writing  to  vou  niunities  would  be  required  to  match  $100  grants  and  to  provide  $350  million  from  the 

about   the  se- ere   need   for   adequate   water  million    In    grant    funds.    The    estimate    for  direct  loan  account  for  the  rural  water  and 

and  sewer  facilities  In  the  small  villages  of  $325  million  is  based  upon  past  experience,  sewer  program. 

*„,  v»T.nn  as  n.ted  in  the  table  In  the  attached  letter  Sincerely. 

;  sun-ey  conducted  last  December  by  the  from  the  Farmers  Hem.   Admmistr.atlon^  Charles  E.  Goodzll. 

:-^:^  =  i^r:r:^to°mprnn^:;  InSLr^S:.^^^^-?^^  ,.^!;:  f^JJ^^af^-^^^i^r  ^dSec! 

^!a.  adequate  w^er^aud^sewer^s^^n^ln  U^^  of  -JJ^-^^^^^^^  Z  ^  'ns  fiail^l^rSS^d  'ZnS^^X   CSpe- 

«trau\"ba:  d  upoi; T9%  prLt;  hTweTe^  of  72riniti^'  \oaL  made,  only  328  of  the  eially  .<^mce  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 

exo^^ence  In  New  York  State  over  the  past  .=ame   projects   included  grant   funds.   Infvs-  ^j-y  had  placed  barriers  around  the  use 

four   vea-s   has  shown   that   costs   for   ccn-  much  as  grant  funds  have  been  limited,  the  ^j  ^^^^  pj^^  insured  loan  program  m  the 

8truct-..u  of  sewage  treatment  plants  alone  FHA  has  adopted  a  policy  ^^  ";-^g  °"'>.,\^^  financing  of  i-urul  water  and  sewer  sys- 

has  riren  at  the  rate  of  one  percent  a  month,  amoun'  of  grant  ^"'^^^^f  Xcl^mmSe!  tems  for  communities  that  issue  tax  ex- 

or^l2  percent  a  year,  and  this  r.e  is  cont.nu-  -J^^^^^^^^^J ^ex^e^^^^^^^^  empt  bonds. 
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For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  will 
explain  the  Department's  position.  The 
Iniernal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that 
a  tax-exempt  bond  sold  by  a  local  gov- 
ernment remains  tax  exempt  even  if 
it  is  resold  as  a  loan  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Due  to  this  "carry-over"  exemption, 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  both  feel  that  the  fed- 
erally insured  tax-exempt  obligation  is  a 
costly  and  inequitable  method  of  financ- 
ing while  the  tax  exemption  makes  the 
Insured  loans  more  attractive  to  resell, 
the  Department  concluded  the  loss  of  tax 
revenue  resulting  from  the  exemption 
more  than  offsets  the  benefits. 

Additionally,  that  the  sale  of  bonds 
which  are  both  tax  exempt  and  insured 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  give 
these  bonds  a  competitive  advantage  over 
both  State  and  local  securities  which 
arc  tax  exempt  but  not  federally  insured, 
and  also  Federal  securities  which  are 
subject  to  Federal  income  tax.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  sale  of  such  bonds  could  well 
have  increased  interest  rates  on  other 
bonds,  particularly  those  issued  by  States 
and  localities  and  hampered  their  ability 
to  finance  other  vital  public  needs. 

Because  more  than  70  peicent  of  the 
communities  applying  for  FHA  assist- 
ance issue  tax-exempt  obligations  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  their  projects. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  In 
Congress  to  require  purchasers  of  insured 
bonds  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  pay  Federal  income  taxes  on 
the  interest  earned  on  such  bonds.  This 
would  terminate  the  carry-over  exemp- 
tion and  the  Treasury-Budget  objection 
to  the  financing  method. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  reported  a  bill  to  this  effect.  H.R. 
15979,  which  I  understand  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  Monday,  July  6. 

I  understand  the  administration,  in 
cutting  back  to  $40  million  in  its  fiscal 
1971  request  for  direct  loans,  was  count- 
ing on  enactment  of  HJR.  15979  which 
would  allow  FHA  to  move  ahead  with 
insured  loans  to  the  communities  for 
consti-uction  of  their  sewer  and  water 
systems. 

Even  if  this  legislation  is  passed  by  the 
Senate,  theie  is  no  assurance  the  admin- 
istration will  provide  the  sufficient  loan 
authority.  In  my  May  20  letter  to  the 
President,  I  requested  a  $30  milUon  in- 
crease in  the  insured  loan  authority 
along  with  the  release  of  $10  million  in 
direct  loans.  As  I  stated  before,  this  re- 
quest was  denied. 

If  the  President  would  not  release  $30 
million  in  insured  loan  authority  to  30 
percent  of  the  applicants  who  did  not 
issue  tax-exempt  obligations  and  did  not 
pronde  a  carr5--over  exemption,  there  is 
certainly  no  assurance  that  because  of 
the  House  bill,  he  will  provide  additional 
ln.sured  loan  authority  to  all  commu- 
nities. 

My  amendment  providing  $350  million 
in  direct  loans,  v>-ould  assist  communities 
regardless  of  subsequent  action  on  the 
insured  loan  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  so  that  adequate  water  and 
sewer  facilities  will  be  constructed  to 
protect  the  well-being  of  our  people  and 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Just  to  get  the  figures 
in  mind,  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  original  budget  request  for  the  direct 
loan  program  was  $45,500,000,  so  that 
we  are  already  some  $40  million  or  $38 
million  over  the  budget  request? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  For  the  fiscal  1971 
budget,  the  administration  requested  $24 
million  In  development  grants  and  $40 
million  in  direct  loans. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  $24  million  in  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  $40  million  or  $45 
million,  does  the  Senator  remember? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  $40  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Fine.  So  that  the 
committee  bill  is  already  substantially 
in  excess  of  what  the  proposal  was  under 
the  budget  estimate. 

Mr,  GOODELL.  The  committee  bill  is 
$60  million  for  development  planning 
grants  and  actually  $78  million  in  direct 
loans. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  jield? 

Mr.  GOODELL   I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator  have 
any  objection  to  dindiiig  his  amend- 
ment for  consideration? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Dividing  it  into  two 
parts?  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  take  it,  for  example,  if 
tlie  first  part  of  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated,  that  would  not  necessarily 
mean  one  would  have  to  vote  against  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment.  If  the 
Senator  thinks  they  could  be  separated 
without  too  much  diflQculty,  I  should  like 
to  propose  that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  think  the  two  go  together.  I  was  trying 
to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  my 
colleagues.  I  am  not  aware  that  individ- 
ual Senators  would  be  that  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parts,  but  if  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  beheves  that  to  be  the  case, 
I  woiUd  be  glad  to  consider  them  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Looking  at  it  from  my 
standpoint,  I  believe  that  the  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants  repre- 
sent a  somewhat  different  program  than 
the  loan  program  affected  by  the  first 
part  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  think 
that  could  be  separated.  It  might  mean 
it  woiild  strengthen  the  opportunity  for 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  obtain 
favorable  action  on  at  least  one  part 
of  his  amendment. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  I  can 
support  the  amendment  as  it  is  now,  if  it 
is  voted  on  up  or  down;  but  if  it  would 
be  divided,  I  might  be  able  to  see  my  way 
to  support  the  second  part  of  it.  I  ask 
this  question  onlj'  as  a  matter  of  trying 
to  be  helpful.  So  that  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  could  do  so,  I  would  hope 
there  would  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  vote  on  this  amendment 
in  two  parts.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATERi.  Is  there  objection? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  requesting  a  division? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  requests  a  division 
of  the  vote.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  regard  very 
highly  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  on  any  portion  of  the  amendment. 
If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  does  believe 
that  a  separate  vote  might  succeed  in  one 
instance,  while  it  might  not  in  another, 
I  would  withhold  £iny  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(jOldwater)  .  Is  there  objection  to  divid- 
ing the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  (jOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  which  part? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  yeas  and  nays  on 
both,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  both  questions. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
myself,  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
provisions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Holland  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Goodell  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  11,  strike  out  $83,- 
000,000  "  and  Insert  the  following  $123,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  proceed  to  vote,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  what  we  are  offering  by  way  of  a 
substitute  is  to  reduce  the  $355  million 
figure,  which  is  on  the  first  part  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  to  $123  million, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $40  million  over 
the  $83  million  that  is  in  the  bill,  and  an 
increase  of  about  $80  mimion,  as  I  recall 
it,  over  the  budgeted  amount. 

Insofar  as  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  we  are  offering 
the  same  increase  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  (jOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
raises  the  question  as  to  the  first  part  of 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  I  understand  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  it  is  to  the  first  part  of  my 
amendment,  but  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  second  part.  Is  that  correct? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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Chair  IS  informed  that  we  have  not  got- 
ten to  the  second  part  yet. 
Mr  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  of- 
fered   the    substitute    not    knowing,    of 
course,  that  there  would  be  a  division 
here   There  will  be  no  difference  in  the 
two  amendments.  I  simply  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  the  $355  million  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  the  division 
jf  the  fust  part  of  his  amendment  is 
such  a  tremen&ous  increase  over  former 
amounts  and  budgeted  amounts  that  I 
think  it  simply  would  create  havoc  if  we 
tried  to  include  such  a  large  increase. 

The  amount  of  the  1970  appropriaUon 
was  $78  million.  The  amount  of  the  budg- 
et reque.'it  for  this  year  was  $40 '2  million. 
Both  House  and  Senate  put  in  $78  mil- 
lion That  is  for  soil  and  water  loans.  For 
the  farm  ownership  loan,  the  $5  million 
fi^'ure  is  also  the  same  in  both  Senate 
and  House,  making  a  total  of  $83  miUion, 
which  is  the  figure  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  suggests 
it  be  raised  from  $83  million  to  $355  mil- 
lion, which  is  an  increase  of  $272  million 
over  the  House  biU  and  Senate  bill  and 
an  increase  of  $314 '2  miUion  over  the 
budget,  which  seems  to  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  and  Florida  to  be  completely 
unreasonable.  .     .     j     r 

So  we  have  suggested  that  instead  ol 
havms  the  amendment  for  the  first  part 
of  the  Senator's  bill  read  ?355  million, 
it  wiU  read,  instead.  S123  million,  which 
itself  would  be  ?40  million  more  than 
the  Senate  bill.  S40  mUlion  more  than 
the  House  bill,  and  about  S80  million  over 
the  budiL-et.  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  we 
can  reasonably  go. 

I  suggest  also  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  think  he  has  already 
mentioned  the  fact,  that  a  bill  is  pending 
under  which  a  different  ratio  between 
loans  and  grants  would  be  permitted.  It 
that  bill  passes  both  Houses,  and  it  is 
pending  in  both  Houses,  there  could  then 
be  a  reexamination  of  the  whole  subject 
in  the  supplemental  bill. 

As  it  stands  now,  however,  the  existing 
law  would  have  to  prevail  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  understands  it.  I  would  like 
to  read  an  excerpt  from  a  memorandum 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  about  45 
percent  of  the  total  loans  would  have  to  br 
direct  loans,  because  they  would  be  made 
by  public  bodies  which  Issue  tax-exempt 
bonds.  The  department  has  recommended 
legislation.  S.  144.  which  Is  pending  before 
the  Finance  Committee  which  would  make 
the  Interest  income  to  an  investor  for  in- 
sured loans  bv  the  FHA  sublect  to  taxation. 
Similar  legislation,  H.R.  15979,  was  reported 
by  the  Houfe  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  "passed  by  the  House  on  Monday,  July  6. 
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The  situation  is  simply  this,  and  we 
might  as  well  recognize  it.  There  is  strong 
objection  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
from  the  administration  to  providing 
large  additional  sums  for  direct  loans  to 
municipalities  that  issue  tax-exempt  se- 
curities when  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  pay  the  high  interest  rates  that 
they  must  pay  under  existing  conditions 
for  its  money. 


It  does  not  make  sense  to  borrow  at 
high  rates  of  interest  and  then  to  lend 
to  municipalities  on  a  tax-exempt  basis. 
The  Government  iU^elf  is  recommend- 
insj  a  change  in  that  law  relating  to  these 
tax-exempt  loans.  When  that  legislation 
is  passed,  as  I  assume  it  will  be,  it  seems 
to  me  that  would  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  consider  a  larce  increase  such  as  sug- 
gested in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

If  we  increase  the  amount,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  now  proposes,  by 
such  a  huge  amount  on  the  direct  loans, 
which  would  not  be  i.iade  because  of  the 
tax-exempt  feature,  it  would  be  both  a 
futile  act  and  would  be  an  act  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  the 
bill.  I  think  it  would  make  the  bill  even 
more  difficult  of  proper  consideration 
both  before  the  Senate  and  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

The  first  part  of  our  suggested  modi- 
fication would  reduce  the  $355  million 
in  the  Senator's  am.endment  to  $123  mil- 
lion and  would  itself  mean  a  $40  million 
increase  in  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
and  about  an  S80  million  increase  in  the 
budget  amount. 

It  seems  to  me  that  th.at  is  just  as  far 
as  we  can  go. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said.  We  are  in  a  tight  budget  situa- 
tion. We  are  attempting  to  cope  with  in- 
flation and  to  hold  spending  down. 

Mr.  Pre-ident.  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  self-defeating  way  to  try  to  hold 
down  cxpemes.  Last  year  the  appropria- 
tions for  development  and  planning 
grants  or  direct  loans  were  higher  than 
the  budget  figure  for  this  year.  The  fig- 
ure we  are  dealing  with  in  the  committee 
bill  IS  S78  million  for  direct  loans.  I  am 
proposing  to  increa.se  it  to  S350  million. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  mentioned 
that  local  commimities  can  float  tax- 
exempt  bends  We  are  talking  about  little 
communities,  communities  with  less  than 
5  500  people.  They  do  not  have  very  many 
assets.  They  do  not  have,  in  many  cases, 
the  ability  to  float  bonds,  tax  exempt  or 
otherwise. 

In  many  instances,  they  are  withm 
the  debt  ceiling  provided  by  State  law. 
They  are  striving  to  provide  water  and 
sewage  facilities  to  attract  or  to  hold 
industry.  Many  of  them  have  no  sewage 
facilities  at  all. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  critical 
matter.  If  they  cannot  provide  adequate 
water  and  sewage  facilities,  they  will 
lose  more  people.  They  will  lose  more  of 
their  tax  base.  And  those  people  will  pour 
into  the  cities  that  are  inadequately  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  migrants. 

The  direct  loan  program  is  a  way  to 
assist  these  communities.  It  supplements 
the  grants  that  are  made  available.  It 
is  an  intelligent  way  to  reinforce  the  re- 
sources of  a  small  community  so  that  it 
can  help  itself  increase  its  tax  base,  at- 
tract new  industry,  increase  its  popu- 
lation, and  thereby  increase  the  revenue 
available  to  meet  its  other  problems. 

$350  million  may  sound  like  a  huge 
increase  over  the  $78  million  direct  loan 
authority  in  the  committee  bill.  But  the 
$350  million  is  about  half  of  the  needs 


of  the  State  of  Mississippi  alone  for  rural 
water  and  sewerage  projects.  It  is  a  very 
small  sum.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  budget  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion actually  cut  in  half  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  direct  loans. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  ap- 
peared to  be  moving  to  correct  that  fig- 
ure and  to  increase  it  at  least  to  the  level 
of  last  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  indefensible, 
when  we  are  talking  about  cleaning  up 
the  water  in  this  country,  to  cut  the 
budget  in  half.  The  figure  I  have  pro- 
posed is  inadequate.  I  proposed  it  be- 
cause I  think  it  at  least  would  begin  to 
move  this  country  forward  so  that  we 
could  make  some  progress  in  construct- 
ing these  projects  rather  than  falling 
farther  backward. 

What  I  propose  will  be  of  direct  con- 
sequence to  every  State  in  the  Union.  It 
will  permit  the  small  community  of  less 
than  5,500  to  have  a  combination  of  di- 
rect grants  and  direct  loans  together 
with  the  money  provided  by  both  State 
and  local  money  to  make  good  on  these 
projects. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  cost  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  faculties  in  New  York 
State  has  been  going  up  at  the  rate  of  12 
percent  a  year. 

It  may  not  be  going  up  quite  that  fast 
in  some  of  the  other  States.  But  we  all 
know  that  construction  costs  are  increas- 
ing at  a  fantastic  rate. 

If  we  defer  action  on  this  matter  now. 
costs  will  be  significantly  higher.  More 
importantly,  however,  than  talking  about 
this  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  the  total  im 
pact  program  delay  will  have  upon  the 
small  communities. 

They  are  frequently  the  forgotten 
people".  We  are  all  deeply  concerned 
about  the  urban  problems.  Wc  see  people 
mashed  together  with  inadequate  hous- 
ing and  with  environmental  problems 
and  transportation  problems  and  poverty 
problems.  In  the  rural  areas  the  same 
problems  exist  but  they  are  less  visible. 
The  people  are  inured  in  many  cases. 
Tliey  carry  on  with  sacrifice  and  suffer- 
ing and  try  to  earn  enough  to  get  along 
They  organize  through  their  chambers 
of  commerce  or  other  groups  and  try  to 
attract  industrj-.  They  try  to  save  the 
communities  in  which  many  of  them  are 
born  and  raised  so  that  they  can  cope 
with  the  problems  of  1970.  They  caimot 
do  it  alone.  They  need  the  extra  help 
That  was  the  original  basis  for  the  spe- 
cial program  to  provide  direct  grants  and 
loans  for  communities  of  less  than  5.500 
population. 

I  would  urge  Senators  to  agree  to  the 
$350  million  level  I  have  proposed  and 
reject  the  substitute  of  $123  million.  We 
all  know  this  is  going  to  conference  and 
we  all  know  that  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  the  figures  quite  likely  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  Senate  committee  level.  I 
think  we  should  start  at  a  figure  that  is 
somewhere  at  least  adequate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Hopefully,  the  conferees  can  prevail 
in  maintaining  a  high  figure  in  both  the 
development  and  planning  grant  section, 
and  in  the  direct  loan  section. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  substitute. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER ' .  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
requested. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  which  one? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  only  one  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  very  clear  for  the  Record  what 
this  committee  has  done.  This  goes  to  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment.  Last  year 
the  budget  recommended  $24  million 
for  the  grants  for  the  small  rural  com- 
munities to  plan  their  water  and  waste 
disposal  activities.  We  raised  that 
amount  to  $46  million,  although  that 
was  only  recently  released  for  use  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  stated.  That 
does  not  sound  like  we  were  trying  to  be 
niggardly  in  helping  the  small  com- 
munities. This  year  they  came  forward 
with  a  budget  estimate  of  $24  million. 
The  House  raised  that  to  $100  miUion, 
and  we  included  $60  million  in  the  Senate 
biU. 

But  we  are  suggesting  in  the  second 
part  of  our  substitute  amendment  to  fol- 
low the  exact  course  laid  down  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  his  amend- 
ment because  we  think  these  planning 
grants  are  ready  to  move  ahead  and  are 
very  appropriate  and  we  are  willing  to 
go  that  far. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  part. 
When  it  comes  to  the  direct  loan  account, 
this  year  the  budget  request  was  $40.5 
million.  The  House  provided  $78  million 
and  in  the  Senate  bill  there  was  the  same 
amount  of  $78  million  for  these  soil  and 
water  loans.  The  budget  request  for  farm 
ownership  loans  was  $5  million,  the  same 
amount  was  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
bills,  making  a  total  of  $83  million.  This 
is  the  figure  sought  to  be  changed  both 
in  the  substitute  amendment  now  pend- 
ing and  in  the  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

We  are  adding  to  that  $83  milUon  an 
additional  $40  million,  making  a  total  of 
$123  million  for  these  direct  loans, 

I  must  say  this  is  against  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration  and 
against  the  recommendation  of  the 
Treasury  and  against  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  Department  has  approved 
new  legislation  which  would  permit 
these  loans  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions to  the  small  communities.  If  that 
legislation  passes  they  will  come  back 
for  larger  amounts  in  the  supplemen- 
tal bill,  if  that  seems  desirable. 

However,  the  law  being  as  it  is  now 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
having  the  same  attitude  it  now  has,  to 
raise  the  total  now  by  $309.5  million  over 
the  budget,  or  by  $272  million  over  the 
Senate  figure,  I  think  would  be  very  im- 
proper and  I  do  not  think  it  would  get  us 
anywhere  because  of  the  attitude  of  both 
the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

I  think  we  are  more  apt  to  get  loans 
made  in  most  distress  cases  if  we  raised 
it  to  $123  million  rather  than  $355  mil- 
lion. It  is  for  that  reason  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  I  have  offered  the 
substitute  for  the  first  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  every- 


thing the  Senator  from  Florida  said  in 
terms  of  the  figures  is  obviously  accurate. 
I  respect  what  he  has  said.  In  effect  he 
is  saying  the  administration  has  frozen 
funds  in  the  past  year  for  direct  loans, 
and  frozen  funds  for  grants;  those  funds 
for  grants  were  ultimately  unfrozen.  The 
administration  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  requested  this  year  we  cut  direct 
loan  funds  in  half.  This  committee  has 
responded  responsibly  by  refusing  to  do 
so  and  by  keeping  it  at  the  level  of  last 
year. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  control 
what  the  Executive  does.  If  we  appro- 
priate the  money  and  the  executive 
branch  freezes  the  money,  all  we  can  do 
is  put  pressure  on  them  and  urge  them  to 
release  the  funds  that  are  so  desperately 
needed.  This  pressure  was  applied  re- 
cently with  the  fiscal  1970  development 
grants — direct  loans.  My  colleagues  and 
I  were  successful  in  urging  the  President 
to  release  $18  million  in  grants. 

But,  I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  re- 
cognize the  proportions  of  the  problem 
and  that  we  are  willing  to  provide  the 
money  necessary  to  solve  the  problem. 
As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  es- 
timated the  need  in  this  area  at  $11,283 
billion.  This  is  for  the  construction  of 
sewer  and  water  facilities  in  communi- 
ties with  le.ss  than  5,500  population,  the 
rural  communities.  With  a  need  of 
$11,283  billion,  if  we  spend  today  at  the 
rate  of  $400  million  a  year  it  will  take  us 
28  years  to  meet  this  need.  If  we  ap- 
proved $20  million  in  grants  and  $40 
million  in  direct  loans,  as  proposed  in  the 
budget,  a  total  of  $60  million  a  year,  it 
would  take  us  188  years  to  clear  up  our 
water.  These  projections  are  just  for  the 
communities  with  a  population  of  5.500 
or  less. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  give  us  the 
opportimity  to  celebrate  "America  the 
Beautiful."  on  July  4  in  the  year  2176 — 
our  400th  anniversary 

I  am  proposing  a  significant  increase. 
It  is  not  enough.  But  certainly  it  is  jus- 
tified to  move  to  this  level  now  and  let 
the  administration  know  that  we  imder- 
stand  this  need;  and  those  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  who  keep  cutting  this  pro- 
gram back  should  take  heed  of  the  will 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  largely  with  him  on  virtually 
everything  he  said.  I  commend  him  for 
the  frank  and  effective  way  he  has  han- 
dled himself  with  reference  to  these  kinds 
of  loans. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  from 
which  this  bill  came,  I  have  shown  an 
interest  in  the  program  reflected  in  this 
amendment  for  several  years.  I  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  they  have  not  given  more  at- 
tention to  realizing  the  need.  I  think  the 
logjam  has  already  broken.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
As  a  practical  matter  I  favor  the  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  very  helpful  to  my 
State  and  other  States  similarly  situated. 


But  we  are  up  against  the  proposition 
in  conference  where  we  will  be  opposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the 
Treasurj',  and  with  the  innumerable 
items  in  the  bill  there  has  to  be  some 
give  and  take;  and  I,  with  reluctance,  of- 
fer this  suggestion  or  observation  to  the 
Senator. 

I  really  believe  that  if  the  Senator  will 
take  this  $123  million  now  and  nail  it 
down  by  the  Senate  having  passed  on  it 
and  agreed  to  it,  and  the  committee 
sponsoring  it,  and  also  this  $60  million 
up  to  $100  million,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter— I  believe  the  end  result  will  be  bet- 
ter and  it  will  leave  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  help  our  constituents  meet  their  needs. 
There  will  be  a  better  possibility  of  get- 
ting the  money  released. 

That  is  what  counts.  We  have  to  get 
the  money  used.  I  thiiik  it  would  be  a 
victor>-  for  the  cause  the  Senator  so 
ably  represents  if  he  could,  with  reluc- 
tance, and  unhappily,  agree  here  with 
what  the  Senator  representing  the  com- 
mittee has  proposed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSICV.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  vield?  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  conference  will  be 
infinitely  improved  if  we  follow  the 
route  the  Senator  has  suggested.  If  we 
are  looking,  not  to  the  figure  named,  but 
to  the  figure  which  will  be  utilized  in 
good  time,  it  will  be  much  better.  Mean- 
while, if  we  have  anj-  excess  energies,  we 
could  devote  them  to  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation which  would  reduce  the  number 
of  direct  loans  and  increase  the  number 
of  insured  loans.  I  fear  the  out-come  of 
the  conference  if  we  walked  into  the  con- 
ference room  with  a  figure  such  as  that 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  ad- 
vocates. I  know  he  has  a  sense  of  urgency 
in  this  matter.  I  know  there  is  an  unful- 
filled need  and  that  the  need  is  vital. 
However,  to  make  progress  toward  ful- 
filling the  need,  we  ought  to  be  practical 
and  get  what  we  can,  rather  than  name 
some  figure  which  will  have  very  httle 
meaning  when  we  approach  the  final 
stages  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  said  and  whav  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  suggested. 
I  recognize  that  we  face  a  realistic  sit- 
uation here  and  that  the  administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pass  di- 
rectly on  such  funds  and  insured  loan 
funds.  I  recognize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  large  amount  of  money,  but  it  is 
a  small  amount  of  money  compared  with 
the  need. 

Nobody  has  denied  the  needs  I  have 
outlined  or  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  clean  up  the  waters  for  places  with 
a  population  of  55,000  or  less.  It  is  in- 
credible that  we  are  talking  about  $40 
million  or  $75  million  a  year.  As  I  indi- 
cated, if  the  appropriated  figure  remains 
at  the  level  of  $60  million,  it  will  be  188 
years  before  we  clean  up  the  waters. 
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I  want  us  to  be  just  as  respoiisible  as 
we  possiblj-  can  in  this  body  and  in  the 
Coucress  about  spending  monty.  The 
Farmcis  Home  Administration  has  made 
it  abimdantly  clear  Uiat  it  can  spend 
more  in  Uie  next  fiscal  year  than  the 
amount  I  am  proposing.  The  agency  is 
spending  it  to  help  small  communities 
that  are  going  down  lull,  that  are  losing 
their  population  and  their  industry.  One 
of  the  maior  reasons  wliy  they  are  losing 
them  in  many  ca^et  is  that  they  cannot 
build  tlie  facilities  Lo  take  care  of  indus- 
tr>-  and  people.  So  we  have  a  downward 
spiral  in  the  economy,  the  fiscal  re- 
sources, and  the  human  resources  in 
those  communities. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  should  go 
to  a  figure  of  $123  mUlion  here  in  the 
Senate  when  the  House  figure  is  $74 
nullKn.  That  means  v.e  will  probably 
round  ihe  f!,;ure  out  at  about  $100  mil- 
lion, v.hen  the  aii^.luie  nunimuiii  is  $400 
nullion  a  year.  If  the  Senate  conferees 
go  to  CviLferente  viiii  a  figuie  of  S350 
milli'jn.  ther  will  be  ni  a  position  to 
negotiate  a  hi^:;hor  figure  m  conference. 

I  re-'ogni.e  that  the  Senate  confeiees 
Will  ha-.e  to  Med  to  the  will  of  the  Hou.-e 
and  tii'j  Ilouse  colUClee^  lo  a  degree,  buv 
1  think  if  they  go  into  conierence  witii 
a  n^uie  of  !>o50  miihon.  it  will  allow  us 
to  uet  a  little  closer  tc  the  amcunt  that 
IS  needed. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  make  a  deci- 
sion ia  thus  body  based  on  what  the  oUrer 
body  wiii  do  or  has  done.  I  do  not  think 
ue  sliould  make  a  decision  here  just  on 
the  basis  of  the  adnnnistrauon  s  budget 
figures.  We  know  this  adnunistration 
faces  a  desiderate  budget  >ituation.  We 
know  Uie  administration  is  trying  to  hold 
down  iU;  expenditures  in  a  responsible 
way.  But  we  know  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  makes  many  decisions  ai  the 
lower  level,  vsiiich  do  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  tlie  President,  or  even  tiie 
Secretary,  in  many  cases.  We  have  an 
independent  responsibility,  when  there 
is  a  sincere  striung  to  cut  down  on  ex- 
pendituies.  and  when  they  are  cut  down 
to  the  bone  or  into  the  bone,  to  increase 
those  expenditures.  I  hope  we  will  exer- 


cise that  independent  responsibility  lie;e 
tcday  and  mo.e  to  p:ovide  funds  v.iiii-h 
everybody  concedes  are  barely  minimal 
to  tlie  need.s  involved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
substitute  amendment  would  change  the 
amount  of  $355  million  to  $123  miihon, 
which  is  $40  million  more  than  the  com- 
mittee amount  and  $82.5  million  more 
than  the  budget  amount.  We  think  it 
will  get  us  more  practical  results  by 
way  of  actual  willingness  to  make  loans 
on  tax  exempt  securities  than  if  we  put 
in  this  huge  amount  which  would  have 
such  heavy  opposition  from  both  the 
Treasiuw  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  Presidrnt.  it  seems  to 
me  in  the  present  instance  we  have  a 
good  example  of  the  need  for  greater 
cooperation  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government. 

I  was  somewhat  distros.-ed  when  Con- 
gress directed  the  President  to  spend  all 
the  money  appropriated  for  the  hospital 
building  program  for  the  coming  year 
within  a  specified  time.  I  did  not  think 
we  had  any  right  to  do  that,  nithough 
supporting  the  less  damaging  course.  I 
voted  to  override  the  President's  veto.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  Ls  treating  the  country 
quite  fairly  when  it  withholds  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  certain 
worthwhile  purposes  and  programs  in 
eflecr  .sets  aside  an  act  of  Congress.  This, 
of  course,  is  done  through  the  budget. 
In  this  present  instanc?  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  have 
two  hurdles  to  run.  one  the  meeting  of 
the  conference  committee  and  the  other 
the  hurdle  of  having  the  budget  refuse 
to  release  the  money  even  if  it  is  appro- 
priated. 

So  I  say,  with  the  national  economy  as 
it  is  today,  it  is  time  for  a  much  better 
understanding  and  more  cooperation  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
brandies  of  the  Government.  Otherwise, 
both  branches  are  headed.  I  fear,  for 
rather  di.'^tressing  times. 

Homebuilding  has  been  off  something 
like  30  percent  in  my  State  from  what  it 
was  a  year  ago.  All  prices  and  costs  are 


higher.  So,  Mr.  President,  when  we  speak 
of  unifying  the  country— and  tliere  are 
many  people  who  insist  that  we  unify  the 
country  even  with  a  broadaxe,  if  neces- 
sary—we had  better  think  of  unifying 
all  the  three  branches  of  Government  to 
a  better  basis  than  they  are  on  today. 

I  realize  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  be  a  very 
popular  one,  and  would  probably  pass; 
but  that  is  no  assurance  that  the  money 
would  ever  be  spent.  And  if  we  do  not 
start  having  better  cooperation  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Govermncnt,  I  fear  that  we  are  in 
for  very  serious  trouble,  not  only  to  our 
economy  and  our  security  but  to  our 
social  life  as  well. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  his  efforts  to  increase  funding  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  program.  He  has 
expressed  himself  well  as  to  the  needs  for 
this  increase  nationwide.  We  must 
remember  that  in  communities  with 
fewer  than  5,500  people,  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  households  have  incomes 
above  $10,000.  Even  more  reveaUng  is 
the  fact  that  42  percent  of  the  households 
have  incomes  under  S5,000. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  my  re- 
marks. Mr.  President,  on  the  current 
situation  in  Oregon.  In  my  State  S135,- 
000.000  is  needed  to  finance  rural  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  Unfortimately,  es- 
timates indicate  this  figure  may  increase 
by  12  percent  each  year  as  a  result  of 
iiiflation  unless  steps  are  taken  to  cor- 
rect it. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
publication  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
from  Oregon's  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  entitled  'An  Estimate 
of  Major  Sewage  Needs  in  Oregon," 
March  1970,  which  details  sewage  treat- 
ment needs  for  89  Oregon  projects.  Ex- 
amination of  this  list  indicates  many 
projects  located  in  small  commimities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY-AN  ESTIMATE  OF  MAJOR  SEWERAGE  NEEDS  IN  OREGON.  MAR.  1,  1970 


PfOJKt 


Sewags 

treatTien.t 
wprKs 


Coiisction 
$e*ecs 


Estimated 
total  cost 


AdriSfl 

AHlinj  

Aidi  Cape 

Arlnjton 

AitonJ  

Aumsville - 

Aurora - 

Barlow 

Bay  City 

Bend 

Bridal  Veil 

Brookings 

BunKet  Hil;.  S.D 

Ca nno  1  Beach 

Canyon  City-John  Day       .  --- 

Central  Multnomah  County  Ser.  District  No.  5. 

CUekamis  County  Sei.  District  No.  I 

Clatskanie 

Cloyefdile 

Columbia  City    - 

Coo*  Bay- Empire 

Coquille 

Easlside 

Echo  

Eugene-Sprmffiald-Unt  Countits 

Florence  

Gardiner 

Garibaldi 

Gilchrist  

Gladstone 


J30,000 


m.ooo 

200.000  , 
.908.000 
30  000 

50,000 

85. 'MO 

262. '300 

"50  OOO" 
300.000 
200.000 
337.000 
250, 000 


10. 


685.000 
200.000  . 
127.000 
100.000 
700,000 
250.000  . 
150.000 
150,000 
000.000 
220,  000 
80.000 
350, 000 
150.000 


J50.000 

2. 150  000 

182.000 


220.000 
75,000 
32  00" 

338,000 

8, 500.  000 

75,000 


338,000 

200,000 

9,  Odl  000 

5.  000, 000 

""ii.ooo 

260,000 
500  000 


200,000 
15.000,000 


50.000 


400.000 


MO. 

2,150 

320. 

200, 

4. 90S, 
300. 
125. 
117. 
600. 

8.500. 
125, 
300 
200 
675 
450, 
9.000. 

11.685, 
200, 
168 
360, 
,200, 
250, 
150, 
3W, 

25,000, 
220 
130, 
350, 
150 
400. 


1, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
GOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
■X3 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

,000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Proi«ct 


Sewage 
treatment 

works 


Collection 
sewers 


Estimated 
total  cost 


Gleneden 

Gold  Beach 

Grande  Ronde... 

Grants  Pass 

Gresham 

Hammond 

Hood  Riyer 

lone       

Island  City 

Josephine  County  (Redwood) 

Lexineton 

Long  Creek 


J230,0OO  $590,000 

300,000 

60.000     _  _ 

1,850,000  200,000 

760,000  _     . 

250,000  240,000 

1,000,000 .. 

50.000  90,003 

40.000  80  000 

914,000  1,650.000 

100,000  86.000 

50  000  55,900 

Lane  County"". ^.;^ 1,300.000  300.000 

Madras          206.000  926,000 

VanianiU 90.000  180- 000 

Mapieton 50,000  50,000 

McNary.: 150.0OO 

Mitchell 50,000  75,000 

Mosier                    <7,000  165.000 

Mount  "Vernon..'. 1«,000  250,000 

Multnomah  County  Cent.  Ser.  DistrlcL 9.000,000 

MyrtlePoint ^^''■SSS r^^AAA" 

Netarts-Oceansid»S.0 350.000  590.000 

North  Bend  750,000  665.000 

Nyssa  250,000 

Pacific  City   125,000  15O000 

Pendleton  (Mount  Hebron) 75.000  100,000 

Philomath ^07.000  

Portland  (S.T.P.) •*■!*■  222 

Portland  (Tryon  Exp.) 1,000.000 


M20.OOO 

300,000 

60,000 

2,050,000 
750,000 
490,000 

1.000.000 
140.000 
120,000 

2.564  000 
186,000 
105,  POO 

1  600,  000 

1.132.000 
270.000 
100.000 
150  000 
125,000 
212.000 
398.000 

9. 000,  000 
350,000 
940, 000 

1.415,000 
250,000 
275,000 
175.000 
507,000 
14,609.000 

1.000,000 
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Pioject 


Seivage 

treatment 
worKS 


Collection 
sewers 


Estimated 
total  cost 


Project 


Sewage 

treatment 

works 


Collection 
sewers 


Estimated 

total  cost 


PoMol  Portland  (airport) $50,000 

Prune  City .a«  aAA 

Rainier 300,000 

Redmond 50OOW 

i!ichand  ....^.... 50,000 

Roc.away.. 125.000 

Rogue  River 120.000 

St  Helens     ■ r—  2.50O.C0O 

Salem 8.000,000 

Sandy .:.. 350  000 

ScottsKills - 52.000 

Seaside  ..                     75.u03 

SenK3 ........  50.000 

Siletz                                       .--  .  90.000 

TheDjilesSTP...                     910  000 

The  Dalles  (Chenowi'.h)     


$50000 

$35. 000  35, 000 

300.000  I 

1. 000. 000  1.530. 000 

50,000  100,000 

125.000 

135.000  255.000 

2,500.000 

3.000,000  11,000  000 

50.000  40-3,000 

118. 000  170.000 

75.000 

60,000  110.000 

53.000  140,000  , 

910.  000 

830,  030  830. 000 


Tri-CityS.O 

Turner 

Umatilla...., 

Union... 

Un.iied  Sewerage  Agency . 

Veneta 

Waldport....  

Wasco       

Wheeler      ..  

Wilsonville...  .    

Yachats 

Scac,-oose  .  

Vernonia 


Tclal 


$407,000 

$1,274,000 

$1,681,000 

€5.000 

125.000 

19"  'TJ; 

200. 000 

200,  COO 

110.000 

130.000 

240, 000 

4.315.0*  . 

41,315,000 

100.000 

100,000 

200.000 

50.00S 

250,000 

75,  000  . 

75,000 

170  000  . 

170, 0'OO 

400.000 

100,000 

500,000 

218.000 

530.000 

748.000 

637.000 

633.000 

1,270,000 

160.  000 

160.000 

320,000 

108.832.003 

66,483,000 

175,315,000 

The  following  projects,  listed  in  order  of 
priority,  are  either  under  construe'. ;on  or 
soon  will  be  and  30';  federal  grant  funds 
totaling  $8,134,100  are  available  for  them. 
Thi.s  exhausts  the  federal  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  An  addi- 
tional $7  million  of  30'"o  federal  grant  funds 
were  requested. 

Halsey.  Oakland.  Odell  S.D..  Ontario.  War- 
renton,  Bandon.  Moro.  Nehalem.  Troutdale. 
Oak  Lodge  S.D..  Wallowa.  N.  Roseburg  S.D.. 
Paisley.  Parkd-ile  S.D. 

Brookings.  Merrill.  White  City  S.D,.  Tilla- 
mook. Lebanon,  North  Powder,  Wheeler.  Dun- 
dee. Lake  Oswego,  Veneta.  Gresham.  Medford. 
(West  I  Salem.  Cannon  Beach. 

McMinnville.  Bend,  Eugene.  Clackamas 
County.  Troutdale  (Beaver  Cr. ).  Pendleton. 
Portland  Rivergate.  Klamath  Falls.  Creswell. 
Newberg.  West  Linn.  Hines.  Portland  Front. 
•Bear  Creek  Valley  S.A. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  May 
1970.  Oregon  voters  went  to  the  polls 
and  approved  a  conslitutionxil  amend- 
ment to  help  fight  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. The  day  after  the  election.  I  issued 
a  sutement  commending  m.y  fellow  Ore- 
gonians  for  digging  into  their  pockets  to 
finance  this  project  during  a  peiiod  of 
severe  economic  straits.  I  will  not  repeat 
what  my  colleagues  today  have  heard 
me  say  so  often  regarding  the  stagnation 
in  Oregon's  lumber  and  forest  products 
industry  caused  by  high  interest  rates 
and  war-swollen  Inflationary  pressures. 
In  my  statement  I  told  Oregonians  I 
would  fight  to  see  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  increased  Its  spending  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  have  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article  written  before  the 
election  entitled  "Financing  Pollution 
Control  Facilities — Oregon  Constitution- 
al Amendment."  which  gives  an  idea  why 
my  State  felt  this  action  was  necessary: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Financing    Pollution    Control    Facxlities 

Okecon's  CoNSTrruTioNAL   Amendment 
(By    Kathleen    Beaufalt.    Member.    Oregon 
State  3ar.  Salem.  Oreg..  and  Jack  G.  Col- 
lins. Member.  Oregon  State  Bar,  Portland. 
Oreg.M 

The  people  of  Oregon  will  be  presented  at 
the  May  26.  1970.  primary  election  with  a 
proposed   constitutional    amendment   which 


•  The  Bear  Creek  Valley  project  will  receive 
a  partial  federal  grant  this  year.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  grant  will  be  from  federal  funds 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July 
1.  1970. 

'  The  authors  participated  in  the  drafting 
of  this  constitutional  amendment  and  Its 
enabling  legislation. 


IS  intended  to  significantly  improve  local 
government  e.lorts  to  control  pollution. = 
This  amendment  will  be  Measure  No.  4  on 
;he  primary  ballot.  The  amendment  au- 
thorizes sale  of  general  obligation  bonds  by 
the  S^le  of  Oregon  up  to  1  percent  of  the 
irue  ca^h  value  of  a::  taxable  proper.y  in 
the  State -approximately  180  million  dol- 
laii  at  p»e.-.ent.  The  State  r.ia  •  then  advance 
the  funds  obtained  from  sale  of  these  bonds 
to  certain  Iccal  government  units  for  par- 
ticular pL>;iu:ion  control  purposes,  or  may 
apply  the  funds  to  purchase  the  bonds  or 
obligations  of  these  local  units  itiutd  for 
>im;:ar  purposes.  The  facilities  for  which 
these  funds  are  advanced  must  be  not  less 
than  70  percent  self-rupporting  and  self- 
liquidating  from  revenues,  gifts.  Federal 
grants,  user  charges,  assessments,  and  other 
fees.  Local  unus  of  government  receiving 
money  from  the  State  must  repay  not  less 
than  70  preceut  of  such  funds  during  a 
period  njt  to  e.xceed  3U  years.  The  remaining 
30  percent  will  come  from  the  State  General 
Fund. 

Measure  No.  4  was  placed  on  the  May 
1970  primary  ballot  as  a  result  of  action  by 
the  1969  Legislative  Assembly  which  enacted 
House  Joint  Resolution  14  (EJR  14).  House 
Joint  Resolution  14  was  introduced  and 
spwasored  by  the  House  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  1969  Legislative  Assem- 
bly. This  Joint  Resolution  was  sponsored  by 
the  Committee  at  the  request  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Pollution  Legislation.'  The 
1969  Legislative  Assembly  also  enacted  en- 
abling legislation  which  limits,  for  the  pres- 
ent blennlum,  the  authority  of  the  State 
to  sell  general  obligation  bonds  to  60  miUlon 
dollars  and  further  limits  the  use  of  such 
funds  to  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works.* 


"  This  proposed  amendment  is  contained  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  14.  found  at  pages 
1987-1988  of  the  Oregon  Session  Laws  1969. 

•  This  Committee  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  Hardy  Committee — after  its  Chairman, 
Herbert  C.  Hardy.  Member  of  the  Oregon 
State  Bar,  Portland.  Oregon.  The  remaining 
members  of  this  Committee  are:  Grace  B. 
Angerman.  Jack  G.  Collins,  Thomas  C.  Do- 
naca.  Ronald  A.  Pindlay,  MX),.  Irvln  H.  Lul- 
ten.  James  A.  Redden. 

P.  F.  (Monte)  Montgomery,  Robert  Moore. 
Margaret  Spang.  Michael  H.  Schmecr.  Glen 
E,  Randall.  Palmer  S.  Torvend. 

This  Committee  was  formed  during  the  fall 
of  1968  at  the  request  of  John  D.  Mosser. 
then  Chairman  of  the  State  Sanitary  Au- 
thority. As  a  result  of  governmental  re-orga- 
nizatlon.  the  functions  of  the  State  Sanitary 
Authority  have  been  assumed  by  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  of  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

♦See  House  BlU  2060,  codified  as  Chapter 
656,  Oregon  Session  Laws  1969,  page  1622. 
Additional  enabling  legislation  Is  found  In 
House  Bill  1174,  codified  as  Chapter  603. 
Oregon  Session  Laws  1969,  page  923. 


This  constitutional  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  solve  certain  particular  problems. 
The  most  important  of  these  Is  the  Inability 
of  local  units  of  government  to  finance  fa- 
cilities for  the  control  of  pollution.  The 
hearings  held  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Quality  and  the 
Joint  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
1969  Legislative  Assembly  all  demonstrated 
the  pressing  need  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  and  the  inability 
of  local  units  of  government  to  finance 
them.  In  those  instances  in  which  local  units 
of  government  had  been  able  to  obtain  funds 
for  construction  of  pollution  control  facili- 
ties, the  interest  cost  has  been  substantially 
higher  than  similar  costs  upon  obligations  of 
the  Stat€  of  Oregon. 

There  are  addl'icnal  considerations  which 
shaped  the  form  and  content  of  this  con- 
stitutional amednment  .At  the  outset  It  was 
apf>arent  tc  the  Citizens  Committee  that  a 
decision  should  be  made  about  the  role  of 
the  State  agency  empowered  to  sell  these 
State  general  obligation  bonds.  The  Com- 
inntee  ins-tructed  its  drafters  to  retain  in 
l(x:al  government  units  the  initiative  for  ob- 
taining and  administering  funds  provided  by 
this  amendment  Operation,  construction, 
and  ownership  of  pollution  control  facilities 
were  generally  not  to  become  the  direct  func- 
tion of  the  State  Sanitary  Authority  or  its 
successor.  The  State  Sanitary  Authority  or 
Its  successor  was  to  be  the  SLgency  in  charge 
of  obtaining  and  mana::ing  the  fund  created 
by  the  sale  of  State  general  obligation  bonds. 
It  is  only  to  advance  such  funds  to  certain 
lvx;al  government  tmlts  for  facilities,  which 
"conservatively  appear  "  to  be  not  less  than 
70  percent  sell-supportinj  and  self-liqui- 
dating from  revenues,  gifts.  Federal  grants, 
user  charges,  assessments,  and  other  fees. 
This  amendment  cont-emplates  that  the 
initiative  in  obtaining  such  State  funds  re- 
mains with  the  local  units  of  government.  It 
is  these  locai  units  that  must  satisfy  the 
State  agency  of  the  appropriateness  of  par- 
ticular facilities  and  the  ability  of  a  local 
unit  to  repay  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
funds  advanced  by  the  State. 

The  emphasis  which  this  constitutional 
amendment  places  ufKin  local  government 
units  requires  that  these  local  units  have  a 
full  measure  of  power  to  act  and  obtain 
State  funds  provided  by  the  amendment.  Ac- 
cordingly, local  government  units,  including 
home-rule  counties,  are  authorized  to  obtain 
these  funds  notwithstanding  other  constitu- 
tional or  charter  limitations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  $135,000,000  is  needed 
in  Oregon  today.  Preliminary  1970  Fed- 
eral census  figures  indicate  that  220.826 
Oregonians — 10.7  percent  of  the  papu- 
lation— live  in  communities  of  under 
5,500  population.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
therefore,  that  I  give  my  wholehearted 
support  to  increasing  these  much-needed 
fluids. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  experience  of  one  small  towTi  in 
Oregon  and  its  problems  in  this  area. 
I  quote  from  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr. 
Wavne  Richards,  community  develop- 
merit  specialist  of  the  Jackson  County 
Community  Action  Council.  That  letter 
states  in  part: 

Representative  Don  Slathos  advised  writing 
to  vou  In  regard  to  pollution  of  the  Rogue 
River  The  City  of  Rogue  River  is  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  being  partly  respon- 
sible for  polluting  Its  famous  namesake.  After 
taking  a  routine  water  sample  for  its  swim- 
ming "clacses  in  -August  of  1969  for  its  swim- 
ming classes.  The  Jackson  County  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  decided  to  bus  the 
participants  into  Medford.  21  miles  away. 
Evans  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Rogue 
River  at  the  townsite.  has  been  officially 
posted  as  being  polluted.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  Rogue  River  i700)  now  uses  septic 
tanks  Because  they  are  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  each  other,  several  of  the  bu>inesses 
share  the  same  tank.  Engineering  surveys 
indicate  clay  subsoil  which  Is  very  poor  for 
proper  drainage  of  septic  tanks. 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  para- 
graph; for  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem : 

The  City  of  Rogue  River  has  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  bond  it-self  and  pay  for  us  sewer 
system.  These  t>ond  issues  have  been  unsuc- 
ce--sful  because  of  the  excessive  tinancial 
burden  placed  on  the  tax  payers.  Two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Rogue  River  are  over 
age  65  and  living  on  fixed  incomes.  538  social 
security  checks  were  mailed  to  zip  code  97537 
of  which  Rogue  River  ;s  the  major  part;  these 
checks  averaged  $71.46.  The  last  bond  Issue 
presented  before  the  voters  In  November  of 
1966  was  for  $360,000.00 — $30,000.00  of  which 
was  a  Farmers  Home  Administration  Grant. 
That  Is  8-    federal  assistance. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  section  of  Mr.  Richard's 
letter: 

Inability  to  pay  Is  clearly  as  much  of  a 
problem  here  as  is  the  pollution  of  the  river. 
The  City  of  Rogue  River  Is  once  again  pre- 
paring an  application  to  federal  funding 
sources  for  grants  to  help  pay  for  a  sewer 
system.  Is  the  national  concern  about  pol- 
lution genuine?  What  kind  of  support  need 
we  solicit  to  obtain  50' :  to  80"  federal  grant 
participation? 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  would  note 
that  the  problems  of  Rogue  River,  Oreg., 
are  not  unique.  Similar  statements  could 
be  expressed  by  many  mayors  and 
county  commissioners  in  small  Oregon 
communities.  It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  urge  passage  of  the 
Goodell  amendment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
GoLDWATER  >  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  "Mr.  Holl.^nd> 
for  the  first  part  of  the  amendment  'No. 
759  >  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Goodell  > .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  vote  on  the 
Goodell  amendment,  or  on  the  substi- 
tute aunendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  myself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Holland  substitute  for  the  first  part  of 


the  Goodell  amendment,  as  the  Chair 
stated.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  are  Senators 
who  are  inquiring  as  to  the  eflect  of  the 
proposal.  A  -yea"  vote  for  the  substitute 
would  be  a  vote  for  the  S123  million  pro- 
vided in  the  substitute:  a  'nay"  vote 
would  be  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  $123 
million  and  in  favor  of  the  S355  million 
for  which  the  substitute  figure  was  of- 
fered: IS  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands  it,  a  "yea"  vote  for 
the  Holland  substitute  would  be  for  the 
S123  million:  a  "nay"  vote  would  be 
opposed  to  it.  If  the  nays  prevail,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  be  :n  order. 

Ml-.  GOODELL.  My  amendment  pro- 
viding S355  million  would  then  be  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative ' .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  'Mr.  Symington'.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEX)Y.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son*, the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DODD ) .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
1  Mr.  Gore  » .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  HARRIS),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  M.AGNusoN).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Spark- 
man  ).  the  Senator -#rom  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington  > ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF>.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
YorNG>  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Jordan >.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington !  Mr.  Magnuson  I  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicoFF^  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtts), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  '   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Javits'.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  ofB- 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt'  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)   and 


the  Senator  from  Maine   (Mr.  Sbuth) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yesis  53, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 
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PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Randolph,  agalnsi.. 

NOT  VOTING— 22 
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Anderson 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 

Javits 


Jordan, N  C 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Percv 

Rlblcofif 


Russell 
Smith.  Maine 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Symington 
Young.  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Holland's  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  first  part  of  the  Goodell 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  I  drew  our  substitute  amendment, 
the  Senate  had  given  consent  to  vote  en 
bloc  on  the  two  original  amendments. 
Later  that  was  changed,  and  a  division 
was  ordered.  It  happens  that  the  second 
part  of  our  substitute  is  exactly  identical 
with  the  second  part  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  ask 
leave,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  myself,  to  withdraw 
the  second  part  of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  I  understood, 
the  Senator's  substitute  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  part. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  first  part. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  rea- 
son now  for  dropping  the  second  part? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
blame  the  Senator  for  being  confused, 
because  I  believe  he  was  not  in  the  Chsun- 
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ber  when  the  first  part  of  the  situation 
arose. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  offered 
an  amendment  in  two  parts  and  asked 
that  the  vote  be  en  bloc,  and  consent 
was  given.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  I  drew  a  substitute  amendment, 
thinking  that  we  were  offering  it  to  one 
that  was  en  bloc.  Later  division  was 
made.  It  happened  that  the  second  part 
of  the  substitute  amendment  was  iden- 
tical with  the  second  part  of  the  original 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  there  is  no  point  in  our  con- 
tinuing. It  amounted  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  House  amount  of  $100  million.  I 
will  be  glad  to  withdraw  our  part  of  that. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  has  never  been  formally 
offered,  so  the  discussion  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
understand  the  situation  correctly,  the 
Goodell  amendment,  as  amended,  is  still 
pending,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  oidered  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC"R.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  amended,  it  pro- 
vides for  $123  million. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  $100  million. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Senator's  sub- 
stitute to  my  S350  million  was  $123  mil- 
lion, and  that  prevailed,  and  my  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  is  now  pending.  After 
the  completion  of  the  rollcall  vote  on  that 
amendment.  I  shall  offer  the  second 
amendment  for  the  SI 00  million  in  the 
development  planning  grants,  a  section 
which  I  understand  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  will  accept. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  that,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  defer  either  or  both  rollcall  votes.  If 
the  Senator  would  rather  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  second  part  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  am  willing  for  that  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  can  proceed  to  a 
rollcall  vote  now  to  reinforce  the  con- 
ferees  in   conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  suggest  that  the  roll- 
call vote  on  the  Holland  portion  of  the 
amendment  which  already  has  been 
voted  on  by  rollcall  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  object  to  that. 
To  clarify  the  record,  those  who  voted 
against  this  also  want  to  put  it  on  the 
record  that  they  are  for  the  increase 
in  the  money  of  $123  million  over  the 
committee  recommendation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater'.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Goodell  amendment,  as 
amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore  » ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris^  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 


(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee  i,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Syming- 
ton) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Risi- 
coFFi,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young'   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Magnuson).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man*, and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Symington)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mrs.  Smith'    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits',  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Steve.vs)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt  i  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  » Mr.  Curtis  ) .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits ',  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt),  the  Senator  from  California 
I ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from 
Smith)    would  each   vote 


'  Mr.  Murphy 
I  Mr.    Percy  ' 
Maine    '  Mrs. 
■yea." 

The  result  was  announced- 
nays  7,  as  follows: 
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Muskle 

Nelson 
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Randolph 
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Smith.  111. 

Spong 
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Williams.  N.J. 
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Young.  N.  Dak. 


Williams,  Dei. 


So    Mr.    Goodell's    amendment,    as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater  ) .  The  question  now  recurs 
on  the  second  part  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  increase  the  appro- 
priation of  $60  million  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  development  and 
planning  grants  to  $100  million. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  have  in- 
dicated that  they  are  agreeable  to  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the 
previous  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Objection. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Goldwater  ' .  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  point  was  probably  not  made  com- 
pletely clear.  The  fact  is  that  the  ac- 
tion would  make  the  amounts  identical 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills.  If 
the  second  part  of  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to.  there  would  be  nothing  to 
take  to  conference.  There  would  really 
be  no  reason  to  have  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  that  I  can  see.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
asked  to  vacate  the  order. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
was  against  the  first  one  because  it  in- 
volved an  $80-million  increase  in  the 
budget  for  direct  loans  which  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  make  much  sense. 

If  we  can  get  into  an  insured  loan 
program,  we  would  do  far  better  than 
with  direct  loans  under  which  we  would 
be  loaning  money  and  waiting  20  years 
to  get  it  back. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  amendment  to  provide 
an  additional  $40  million  for  the  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  seven  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  first  part  of  the  Goodell  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  am  not  at  all  averse  to  the 
important  work  being  done  by  the  FHA 
in  my  State  of  Wyoming. 

We  have  a  verj'  able  administrator 
who  has  succeeded  in  financing  all  of  the 
requests  that  have  been  made  upon  his 
agency  for  help  by  selling  bonds  witliin 
the  State  of  Wyoming. 

I  tliink  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  put  his  finger  precisely 
on  the  situation  that  obtains  in  Wyo- 
ming when  he  says  that  we  can  better 
use  Federal  funds  for  other  purposes. 
By  running  a  gcxjd  operation  it  has  been 
possible  to  sell  Iwnds  adequate  to  finance 
the  FHA  program  in  Wyoming.  It  is  a 
good  program. 
It  was  in  recognition  of  that  fact  that 
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1  joined  hixn  iA  \cuuti  ai,a:nsi  the  fir^^t 
pait  of  tlie  Goodoll  amendment  a^ 
i\menJ.rd  by  U>j  subsutuu?  of  tr.e  Sonaior 
from  t  ic'iiaa. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLD\vATr.K» .  The  question  recurs  on  the 
second  part  of  the  Goodeil  a:ii-ndment. 
On  this  queiuun  the  yeas  and  nay.s  have 
been  ordered,  ana  the  clerk  will  call  tiie 
roil. 

The  a.->sistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  announce  that  tlic 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Ander- 
son', the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DODD ' .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
iMr.  Gore  .  ihe  Stnator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hahris',  the  Senator  ivom  Indiana 
( Mr.  Hahtke  ' .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
inston  'Mr.  NUgncson'.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  McCarthy",  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  '  Mr.  McGee  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  tMr.  Rus- 
sell >.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Sparj:m.ani.  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Symington'  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ali.5ka  'Mr.  Gravel',  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan',  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF',  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Young'   are  absent  on  off.cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  Mr.  M.agnuson',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribicoff', 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Symington  '   would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis >, 
the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  iMr.  Mur- 
phy' .  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  iMrs. 
Smith  '    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cook  • .  the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Javits  ' .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  '  Mr. 
Percy  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
■  Mr.  Stevens  >  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT'   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis',  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy  > .  the  Senator  from  niinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mrs.  Smith)  would  eacli  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  77. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[No.  234  Leg.  1 

TEAS — 77 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwcod 

i'a'iicre 

I'oarsou 

Pell 

I'routy 

rro.\mire 


Aadersou 

Ci-olc 

Curtli 

D-.Ja 

C'n  re 

Gravel 

Harrl-s 

Harike 


.Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Cranston 

rXMe 

Diiminlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervia 

Fannin 

Fon^ 

Fulbrtght 

Coldwater 

Ooodell 

GriiBn 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfleld 

Holland 


HcUinu'S 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jacks'^n 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfield 

Math'as 

McCleUan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

UUler 

McQdale 

Montoya 

Moss 


KanJolph 

Sixbe 

Ki.hW€lker 

Scott 

Smith,  ni. 

Spong 

Stennls 

Taai'.adjie 

NAYS— 0 


Thuriiioud 
Tower 
Tydlng:* 
Williams.  N.J. 
WilUiinis,  Del. 
Yarborongn 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 23 
Javits  Ribicoff 


Jordan.  N.C. 

Mar-ni.sou 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mundt 

M\irphy 

Percy 


Rv.ssell 
Smith,  Maine 
Sparkmau 
Sievens 

SymlniTt^:'. 
YivmiJ.  Ohio 


So  the  sevond  rart  of  Mr.  Goodell's 
aniendment  No.  759  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  17548'  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Shipley. 
Mr.  Glaimo.  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr. 
Talcott,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Del  Clawson, 
and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  17923)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

NEED    ftiR    ADEQUATE    FrNDING    OF    AGRlCtTLTtTP.E 
i'ROCRAMS 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  items  in  the  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1971  on  which  I  wish  to  com- 
ment and  urge  favorable  action.  Agri- 
culture is  very  important  in  my  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
a  healthy  agricultural  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy is  directly  linked  to  the  prosper- 
ity and  well-being  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  We  must  be  sure  that  we  provide 
adequate  levels  of  financing  for  farm 
programs. 

The  ACP.  or  aericultural  conservation 
program,  should  be  given  increasing 
priority  as  the  Nation  mobilizes  its  re- 
sources to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
physical  ennronment.  The  funds  ex- 
pended for  ACP  practices  return  to  the 
Nation  the  greatest  possible  conserva- 
tion and  pollution-al>atement  benefits. 
While  this  program  provides  a  proven 
means  of  meeting  local  conservation 
needs  as  determined  locally.  It  has  prov- 
en to  be  far  more  comprehensive  and 


effective  than  other  approaches  adopted 
in  recent  years. 

In  New  Mexico,  $2.1  million  was  spent 
for  agricultural  conservation  programs 
in  1969.  and  it  is  estimated  that  $2.26 
million  will  be  spent  in  1970. 

It  is  ironical  that,  just  as  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  our  natural  resources 
and  environment  is  becoming  fully  rec- 
opniiied,  the  President  proiwsed  the  elim- 
ination 01  ail  funds  for  1970  and  1971 
for  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram. The  Congress,  however,  has  had 
the  wisdom  to  retain  an  adequate  level  of 
funding  for  the  ACP.  For  fiscal  1971.  the 
House  appropriated  $195.5  million,  and 
your  Siiiate  committee  ri  commended 
$190  million.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  a  level  of  funding 
essentially  consistent  with  these  amounts 
in  the  pending  bill. 

Amounts  due  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  are  legal  commit- 
ments, and  fimds  mu.'^:t  be  provided.  Con- 
tracts between  individual  farmers  and 
the  Government  are  entered  into  under 
the  program  announced  the  previous 
year.  Nevertheless.  $10.5  million  of  the 
amomit  provided  by  the  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  1970  program  was  held  in  reserve 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record  at  this  time 
that  the  President  must  allocate  the 
full  amount  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  this  worthwhile  program.  There 
should  be  no  impoimding  of  funds  as  oc- 
curred this  past  year,  particularly  for  a 
program  such  as  this  that  conserves  our 
precious  land  and  water  resources. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  urged  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions to  provide  adequate  funding  and 
personnel  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  operations  of  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  ACP.  The  SCS 
provides  technical  advice  to  the  agricul- 
tui-al  conservation  program — thus  con- 
tributing in  an  essential  way  to  the  prac- 
tices and  programs  that  are  so  vital  to 
the  improvement  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  SCS  staff  is 
far  below  what  is  needed  to  adequately 
serve  the  workload  with  which  it  is  faced. 
In  fact  recent  estimates  by  the  conserva- 
tion district  ofiBcials  indicate  that  2,325 
additional  man-years  are  needed  an- 
nuallj'  to  meet  present  needs.  Instead, 
we  have  in  recent  years  reduced  the  SCS 
work  force.  In  the  196S  fiscal  year,  a  total 
of  10.424  man-years  were  available  to 
provide  technical  assistance  under  the 
conservation  operations  program.  This 
represents  a  reduction  of  more  than  1,000 
man-years  during  the  past  10  years. 

New  Mexico  has  shared  in  this  loss  of 
staff.  In  1959.  we  had  291  budget  posi- 
tions in  SCS.  The  personnel  celling  for 
SCS  in  New  Mexico  for  June  30,  1970, 
is  set  at  257.  And  this  is  on  top  of  the  fact 
that  during  this  period  new  and  import- 
ant programs  and  responsibilities  have 
been  added  placing  additional  demands 
on  fewer  people.  We  must  reverse  this 
trend.  Our  SCS  personnel  are  dedicated 
and  eflBcient  workers,  but  there  are  lim- 
its to  what  they  can  do.  It  is  time  we 
recognized  that  It  takes  people  to  get 
a  job  done. 

The  work  of  the  SCS  is  essential  to 
New  Mexico  and  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
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Nation.  Let  us  continue  to  provide  the 
funds  and  personnel  to  allow  this  work 
to  go  forward. 

Watershed  planning  is  another  area 
that  concerns  me.  In  New  Mexico  more 
than  40  communities  have  appUed  and 
are  waiting  for  assistance  to  prepare 
watershed  v.orlc  p^ans.  Tliey  iccognize  in 
many  cases  a  plan  to  eliminate  serious 
flood  hazards  and  restore  their  upstream 
watersheds  is  essential  to  their  economic 
growth  and  welfare.  Nationally  there 
were  2,866  watershed  applications  on 
hand  on  Februai-y  1,  1970.  A  total  of 
1  551  had  been  authorized  for  planning. 
That  left  1.315  still  waiting  for  Federal 
help  in  planning.  This  gap  is  too  wide 
and  it  is  increasing.  We  must  provide 
the  fimds  necessary  for  steady  progress 
in.  the  Nation's  watershed  planning. 

Another  area  of  concern— lending  au- 
thcrizrition  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration— will  directly  benefit  all 
of  rural  Amorica  and  indirectly  benefit 
our  urban  people. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, after  a  most  careful  scrutiny  saw  fit 
to  provide  S352  million  in  REA's  obliga- 
tional  authority  during  the  1971  fiscal 
year.  This  is  $30  million  more  than  was 
requested  by  the  administration  in  its 
budget  request.  Tlie  aduitional  along 
with  the  $23  million  in  carryover  funds— 
$20  million  of  which  we  made  available 
last  year  but  the  Budget  Bureau  with- 
held from  use — makes  possible  a  $375 
million  electric  loan  program  for  the 
1971  fiscal  year. 

As  you  recall,  the  House  this  year  ap- 
proved a  $322  million  electric  loan  pro- 
gram. What  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  recommends,  and  what  I  sin- 
cerely hope  we  will  approve,  is  a  small 
additional  amount  which  will  help  al- 
leviate the  very  real  need  for  low-cost 
capital  in  the  thinly  populated  portions 
of  our  Nation.  The  committee's  report 
points  out  that — 

In  view  or  the  '.nrge  backlog  of  unserv- 
Iced  loan  applications  ...  a  modest  In- 
crease of  $30  million  is  the  additional 
i>.mount  that  should  be  made  available  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year. 

We  all  know  of  the  increasing  demands 
for  electrical  power.  REA  has  on  hand  the 
largest  unserviced  backlog  of  loan  appli- 
cations in  its  history.  The  backlog  of  ap- 
plications was  recently  estimated  at  just 
under  $433  million,  of  which  $4  million 
is  for  New  Mexico.  Total  applications  to 
be  considered  by  REA  during  the  1971 
fiscal  year  are  forecast  at  close  to  $900 
milUon,  of  which  over  $12  million  is  for 
New  Mexico.  The  State  of  New  Mexico 
has  17  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

I  do  not  need  to  catalog  for  you  the 
amazing  success  story  that  we  have  in 
rural  electrification.  We  all  know  its 
blessings.  Moreover,  we  have  an  encour- 
aging prospect  in  the  efforts  of  the  rural 
electric  systems  to  provide  supplemen- 
tary financing  of  their  own  to  fill  some  of 
the  gap  which  results  from  increasing 
riu-al  power  needs  and  the  increasing  cost 
of  power  facilities  due  to  inflation  in  the 
Nation's  economy.  The  committee  has 
taken  into  accoimt  the  formation  of  the 
National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Pi- 
nance  Corporation — a  new  credit  institu- 


tion in  the  private  sector  wholly  owned 
by  the  rural  electric  systems,  wliich  are 
in  turn  locally  owned  by  some  6  million 
rural  consumers  served  by  these  systems. 
A  vote  by  the  Senate  in  support  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  will  also 
be  a  vote  of  encouragement  to  the  rural 
electric  effort  to  seek  supplementary  fi- 
nancing outside  the  Government.  In  Ught 
of  current  inflation,  there  is  no  better 
time  than  now  to  encourage  this  effort. 

There  is  a  follow-up  concern  that  we 
should  call  to  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration— and  that  is  the  release  to 
REA  of  the  funds  we  authorize.  The  $20 
.-nillion  approved  for  use  in  fiscal  1970 
were  held  back  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
desr-ite  REA's  demonstration  of  a  critical 
need.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senates 
decis'ons  this  year  will  not  be  disregarded 
and  negated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Rural  telephone  systems,  too,  have 
been  attempting  for  some  time  to  estab- 
lish, r.  financial  institution  to  create  sup- 
plcmentaiy  capital  for  that  program  and 
thus  reheve  some  of  the  presstu-e  on  REA. 
The  Senate  committee  recommends  an 
additional  $i  5  million  for  telephone  loans 
ijeyond  the  administration's  budget  esti- 
mate, and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  the  committee  by  also  improving 
these  badly  needed  funds. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  many 
programs  fimded  by  this  bill  that  are 
vital  to  the  prosperity  of  rural  America 
and  the  farming  industry,  and  eventually 
to  the  health  of  the  American  economy 
as  a  whole.  Although  some  urban  resi- 
dents apparentlj-  do  not  realize  it,  agri- 
culture is  still  the  Nations  No.  1  indus- 
ti-y.  It  employs  over  5  million  workers, 
and  its  assets  total  $298  billion — equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  tlie  current  assets  of 
all  corporations  of  the  United  States. 

Although  our  farm  {X)PUlation  today 
comprises  only  slightly  over  5  percent  of 
our  total  population,  farmers  buj-  about 
SG7  billion  in  production  goods  and  serv- 
ices per  year.  The  commercial  farmer 
buys  about  5  percent  of  our  total  steel 
production,  about  $1.6  billion  of  our  pe- 
troleum products  or  11  percent  of  the 
t^ftad  sold.  He  buys  enough  rubber  for 
his  cars  and  trswjtors  to  put  tires  on  7.5 
million  cars,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  his  purchases  are  the  basis  for  about 
6  million  jobs  in  machinery,  chemical 
and  other  supply  Industries.  And  his 
products,  in  turn,  are  the  basis  for  proc- 
essing and  marketing  industries  which 
provide  an  estimated  14  to  16  million 
jobs. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  identified  in  many  minds  only 
with  5.1  percent  of  our  people  who  are 
on  the  farm.  In  reality,  it  represents  the 
94.9  percent  of  the  nonfarmers  more 
closely  than  does  any  other  department, 
for  it  represents  the  source  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  all  Americans — 
and  also  represents  the  largest  individ- 
ual market  for  labor  and  industry.  For 
the  sake  of  all  Americans,  we  cannot 
shortchange  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies.  Instead,  we  must  make  the  in- 
vestment to  sustain  a  strong  agricul- 
tural sector,  and  thus  help  to  maintain 
a  strong  and  viable  America. 


THE  GROWIMG  THfitAT  OF  FOWL  CHOLERA— AGKI- 
CtTLTtniAL  APPROPRIATION  BEGINS  RESEARCH 
FOR   PROTtC  .lON 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  ^Tr.  President,  in 
our  consideration  cf  the  a.cricultural  ap- 
propriations bill,  it  is  important  for  us 
to  recognize  the  tremendous  benefits 
provided  to  all  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
by  the  funds  we  appropriate  in  this  area. 
When  we  appropriate  funds  for  research 
to  improve  our  agricultural  production, 
the  benefit  is  often  enjoyed  in  terms  of 
more  healthful  food  and  lower  costs  to 
consumers.  I  commend  the  distinguL<;hed 
Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Holland)  for 
his  action  in  committ-ee  in  accepting 
the  $100,000  amendment. 

One  item  contained  in  the  bill  under 
consideration  today  provides  an  example 
of  how  we  can  act  to  benefit  consumers. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  en 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  serv'e.  included 
SIOO.OOO  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Ser.ice  in  order  to 
commence  a  program  of  research  into 
fowl  cholera  in  turkeys. 

Over  the  past  few  years  there  has  l>een 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
this  disease  in  turkeys,  and  it  is  having 
a  very  serious  impact  on  the  producers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

From  1951  to  1964.  it  is  estimated  that 
the  loss  to  the  turkev  industry  due  to 
cholera  was  less  than  $2  million  annual- 
ly. Since  1964,  the  incidence  of  cholera 
has  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1968  and 
1969  the  loss  has  risen  to  over  $14  million 
annually.  Without  prompt  remedial  ac- 
tion, the  losses  are  expected  to  continue 
to  grow  more  serious. 

The  disease  of  fowl  cholera  in  turkeys 
is  a  very  serious  problem  in  Texas.  It  Is 
estimated  that  of  the  approximately  8 
million  turkeys  in  Texas,  over  50  percent 
were  affected  by  this  disease  in  1969. 
This  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
birds  affected  than  in  any  of  the  other 
toi>-producing  States.  However,  the  dis- 
ease is  on  the  increase  in  these  other 
States. 

In  order  to  launch  a  fuU-scale  attack 
against  this  rapidly  spreading  disease, 
the  appropriation  should  be  $500,000 
rather  than  the  modest  $100,000  we  have 
included  in  the  bill.  However,  the  $100,- 
000  wiU  provide  us  a  beginning  on  the 
program  to  control  fowl  cholera  in  tur- 
keys. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  impact  that 
this  disease  is  having  on  the  turkey 
producers  in  my  State  of  Texas  as  well 
as  many  other  States,  it  is  my  strong 
recommendation  that  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  consider  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem  very  carefully,  and  that 
as  they  commence  this  research  pro- 
gram, they  should  be  prepared  to  use  up 
to  $100,000  of  the  contingency  funds 
made  available  to  them  to  supplement 
the  $100,000  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  problem  Is  so  great  that  the  search 
for  a  solution  should  not  be  delayed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMXNDMZNT   NO.    763 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  763.  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
amendment  No.  763,  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  line  24,  strike  out  "$1,250.- 
000,000*  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •■$2,000,- 
000,000'. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  food  stamp  appropria- 
tion from  $1,250  billion  to  $2  bilhon,  as 
previously  authorized  by  the  Senate; 
but,  after  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  tMr. 
HoLL.AND)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  tMr,  Ellenderi  and 
with  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  especially  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts iMr,  Brooke  I,  it  has  seemed 
more  prudent  to  reduce  tlie  proposed 
increase  to  the  figure  of  $1,750  billion. 
In  otlier  words,  we  would  be  increasing 
the  amount  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  from  $1,250  billion  to  $1,750 
billion. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  so 
changed  so  that  it  reflects  the  figure 
$1,750  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  wish  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  I  ask  that  it 
be  modified  so  that  the  figure  $2  billion 
is  changed  to  $1,750  billion. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  indicate  at  all.  does  he,  that  the 
Senator  from  LDUisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  have  agreed  to  the  figure? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No;  I  was  going  to 
comment  on  that.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  are  opposed  to  any 
increase  at  all  in  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

I  simply  wanted  to  make  clear  to  the 
Senate  that  one  of  my  reasons  in  reduc- 
ing the  amount  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  about  the  attitude  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  toward  a 
substantial  increase  above  the  $1,250  bil- 
lion that  was  approved  in  the  other  body 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  over  3  years  ago 
that  the  shameful  phenomenon  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  first  came  to  light 
here  in  America,  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world. 

For  many  years,  Americans  had  been 
aware  of  hungry  millions  around  tlie 
world  but  ignorant  of  hungry  fellow  cit- 
izens in  their  own  country,  their  own 
States,  their  own  cities — indeed  their 
own  neighborhoods. 

As  a  director  of  the  overseas  food  for 
peace  program  at  the  begirming  of  the 
last  decade,  I  was  as  unaware  as  most 
Americans  of  the  hunger  in  our  own 
land. 

The  discovery  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion here  at  home  was  so  shocking — and 
so  surprising — that  its  existence  was  im- 
mediately met  with  incredulity  by  some 
of  the  highest  oEQcials  of  the  Govenunent 
and  by  Members  of  Congress. 


It  is  not  so,  they  said.  There  is  no 
widespread  hunger  in  America.  Perhaps 
there  are  isolated  areas  where  Americans 
are  not  getting  enough  to  eat.  But  hun- 
ger affecting  millions  of  Americans?  No, 
it  just  cannot  be  America  is  too  rich, 
her  abundance  too  great,  for  such  a  seri- 
ous problem  to  exist  on  a  national  scale. 

Tills  incredulity,  this  shock  and  sur- 
prise, sprang  from  a  t>asic  sense  of  de- 
cency. For  no  American  wants  any  other 
American  to  go  hungiy  if  it  can  be 
helped.  The  questions  raised  about  just 
how  widespread  hun.rer  is  in  America  de- 
sei-ved  an  honest  and  dispassionate 
answer.  And  the  Senate  established  a 
select  committee  to  seek  that  answer. 

For  the  past  18  months.  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  chairing  that  select  committee, 
and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  been  uiisparing  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  an  answer  back  to  the  Senate. 

Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  them. 
Senator  Holland  and  Senator  Ellender, 
who  for  many  years  before  I  joined  this 
body,  were  sponsoring  legislation  to  feed 
our  people.  Senator  Mondale,  Senator 
Kennedy.  Senator  Haf.t,  Senator  Pell, 
Senator  Yahborouch  and  Senator  Tal- 
MADCE  wiio  played  such  an  important  role 
in  the  enactment  of  a  new  and  conipre- 
heiisive  School  Lunch  Act  this  year. 

On  the  Republican  side.  Senator 
Javits,  Senator  Percy,  and  Senator  Cook 
have  from  the  verj-  beginning  been 
among  the  hardest  driving  mcmbeis  of 
the  committee.  I  am  particularly  appre- 
ciative 01  their  efforts  because  they  have 
been  a  living  demonstration  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  issue  of  hunger,  bipartisan- 
ship is  the  order  of  the  day. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Brooke  and  Senator 
Hollings  for  their  efforts  to  gather  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  we  are  voting 
on  today. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee proves  that  hunger  is  not  a  polit- 
ical issue  but  a  human  issue  to  which 
we  all  respond  equally. 

The  select  committee  ha.'^  worked  hard. 
It  has  held  countless  hearings,  in  Wash- 
ington and  around  the  country,  and 
heard  hundreds  of  witnesses.  It  has 
searched  for  the  answer  to  whether  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  affect  millions  of 
our  people.  It  has  heard  and  it  has  seen 
for  itself,  and  it  has  brought  back  an 
answer. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  does  exist  in 
this  rich  Nation.  It  exists  in  every  sec- 
tion of  this  Nation.  It  is  not  an  isolated 
circumstance.  It  is  a  national  tragedy. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  in  America 
according  to  the  National  Nutrition  Sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, is  as  widespread  among  our  poor  as 
it  is  in  some  of  the  world's  most  under- 
developed countries. 

The  cost  of  this  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  economic  terms  alone,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  reports,  is  staggering.  For 
every  dollar  not  spent  providing  the  hun- 
gry with  food,  the  Government  ends  up 
spending  $3  providing  the  poor  with  care 
the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

For  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  not  a 
fleeting  thing.  They  hurt  for  a  lifetime. 
The  malnourished  child  is  weak  and  vul- 


nerable to  disease — disease  that  stunts 
his  mental  and  physical  ability.  A  mother 
who  is  malnourished  carmot  care  prop- 
erly for  her  children.  A  father  cannot 
work  effectively  on  an  empty  stomach 
and  a  weakened  body. 

There  is  no  longer  any  argument  about 
this  tragedy.  The  President  himself  put 
the  argument  to  rest  when  he  sent  his 
historic  hunger  message  to  Congress  last 
April,  saying: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  exist  In  America  and  some  mil- 
lions may  be  affected.  That  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition should  persist  In  a  land  such  as 
ours  Is  embarrassing  and  Intolerable. 

There  is  no  longer  any  disagreement 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  to  meet 
this  problem.  We  need  to  reform  and  ex- 
pand the  food  stamp  program  until  it 
puts  food  on  the  table  of  every  hungry 
family. 

There  is  som.e  disagreement  over  how 
fast  we  must  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 
The  Senate  thoroughly  debated  this  is- 
sue last  September.  Then  it  decided.  It 
decided  to  enact  a  fully  adequate  food 
stamp  program  and  to  authorize  the 
funds  necessary  to  expand  that  program. 
That  amount  for  fiscal  year  1971  was  $2 
billion. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  simple. 
The  question  is,  Will  we  honor  that 
pledge,  or  will  we  ask  the  huii,j:i-y  to  wait 
yet  another  year  to  obtain  food  for  their 
children? 

During  the  past  5  months  we  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  meeting  last 
year's  promise.  Participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  has  jumped  from  about 
3 ',2  million  to  nearly  6  million.  This  ex- 
pansion has  been  made  possible  by  the 
additional  funding  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram last  year. 

But,  if  we  are  to  continue  that  expan- 
sion, we  must  act  now  to  raise  the  budget 
request  for  the  food  stamp  program  in 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Tlie  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  that  we  appropriate  $1.25 
billion  for  food  stamps  this  year.  But  that 
recommendation  was  made  before  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  $1.25  billion  fig- 
ure would  not  permit  any  further  expan- 
sion of  the  program. 

Testifying  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  just  3  weeks  ago.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Lyng  said: 

The  acceptance  of  the  food  stamp  program 
has  been  such  that  we  may  have  some  very 
real  problems  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  1971. 
It  Is  beginning  to  be  very  apparent  to  us  that 
counties  which  may  want  to  switch  to  food 
stamps  will  have  to  be  denied  because  this 
appropriation  figure  ($1.25  billion)  will  be 
insufficient. 

The  arithmetic  on  which  he  based  this 
statement  is  elementary.  USDA  estimates 
that  the  per  person  cost  of  the  food 
stamp  program  will  run  at  about  $200 
for  the  coming  year.  Present  Emrticipa- 
tion  is  about  6  million.  Multiplying  6 
million  by  $200  we  see  that  it  will  cost 
us  $1.2  billion  just  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram at  its  present  level. 

Mr.  President,  this  present  level  is  not 
adequate.  There  are  25  million  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  country  today;  15  million  of 
these  people  receive  no  food  assistance  of 
any  kind.  Unless  we  appropriate  enough 
money  to  continue  the  expansion  of  the 
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food  stamp  program,  these  same  15  mil- 
lion people  will  remain  without  assist- 
ance throughout  1971. 

In  the  legislation  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  fall  we  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2  billion  on  food  stamps 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  Having  already 
gone  on  record  for  a  $2  billion  authoriza- 
tion, and  knowing  that  anything  a  great 
deal  less  than  this  figure  will  leave  mil- 
lions of  Americans  without  assistance,  I 
cannot  see  how  we  can  justify  appropria- 
tion of  any  amount  other  than  the  $1.75 
billion  that  we  are  seeking  today. 

To  fail  to  appropriate  the  full  $2  bil- 
lion is  even  less  justifiable  when  we 
consider  that  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Lyng  told  my  committee  on 
June  19  that,  and  I  quote  directly: 

The  best  figure  that  we  can  come  up  with 
Is  that  there  are  probably  something  like  14 
million  people  In  the  United  States  who  are 
In  need  of  food  assistance  this  year. 

Mr.  Lyng  did  not  say  that  these  people 
needed  help  sometime  in  the  misty  fu- 
ture, he  said  that  they  require  food  as- 
sistance now,  this  year. 

Simple  multiplication  will  tell  you  that 
an  appropriation  of  $1.25  billion  for  food 
stamps  can  never  pro\ide  assistance  to 
14  million  people.  In  fact,  it  will  serve 
only  6  million  people.  When  the  4  million 
commodity  recipients  are  added  in,  this 
means  that  we  will  fall  4  million  short  of 
the  extremely  modest  goal  which  USDA 
itself  set  less  than  1  month  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  raise  the  ap- 
propriation for  food  stamps  to  $1.75  bil- 
lion, we  will  permit  continued  expansion 
of  the  food  stamp  program  up  to  8  mil- 
Hon  persons,  for  a  total  of  12  million 
persons.  While  this  is  still  2  million  short 
of  the  goal  of  14  million,  it  is  continued 
Improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  USDA  can  tell  us  one  week 
that  we  must  feed  14  million  people  next 
year,  then  turn  around  the  next  week 
and  oppose  an  appropriation  specifically 
tailored  to  feed  12  of  those  14  million. 

I  am  even  further  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
the  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Lyng  could  be  construed,  as  it  appar- 
ently has  been  by  some  Members,  to  con- 
stitute a  firm  defense  of  the  $1.25  billion 
administration  request. 

Yesterday,  in  this  Chamber,  we  decided 
that  we  as  a  nation  could  afford  to  spend 
$3.3  billion  exploring  space  in  the  coming 
year.  It  will  be  a  sorry  spectacle  for  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  if.  in  the  face  of  all 
the  fine  promises  and  rhetoric  of  the  past 
year,  we  now  turn  around  when  the 
crunch  is  on  and  tell  these  people  that 
we  can  afford  $3.3  billion  to  explore  outer 
space,  but  that  we  cannot  afford  60  per- 
cent of  that  amount  to  end  hunger  in 
America. 

There  is  one  more  reason  why  I  believe 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate  pro- 
vide $1.75  billion  funding  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  As  we  all  know  so  well, 
the  Senate  is  not  a  complete  legislative 
system  in  itself.  The  House  also  has  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  on  these  matters. 
In  this  instance,  the  House  has  already 
appropriated  just  $1.25  billion.  Knowing 
the  determined  Members  of  the  other 
body,  I  suspect  that  the  $1.75  billion 


which  the  Senate  should  appropriate  will 
be  trimmed  somewhat  in  conference. 
While  I  feel  that  any  trimming  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  must  be 
opposed  vigorously,  we  must  be  realistic. 
If  we  are  to  have  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  for  the  food  stamp 
program  in  the  coming  year,  we  must 
stand  firm  for  at  least  $1.75  billion, 
which  is  still  $250  million  short  of  the 
$2  billion  which  we  authorized  last  year. 
I  know  that  it  will  be  said  that  the 
$1.25  billion  recommended  by  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  double  the  amount  spent 
during  the  past  year.  The  trouble  with 
this  argument  is  that  it  fails  to  note  that 
75  percent  of  the  money  spent  last  year 
was  spent  during  the  last  5  months  of 
the  year.  As  of  May,  USDA  was  spending 
on  food  stamps  at  an  annualized  rate  of 
over  $1  billion.  Thus  the  actual  effect  of 
a  $1.25  billion  appropriation  for  the  com- 
ing year  will  "De  tO  freeze  the  program  at 
its  present  level. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  House  has 
failed  to  provide  a  new  authorization  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  House.  This  argu- 
ment is  irrelevant.  Both  the  $1.25  billion 
figure  and  the  $2  billion  figure  for  which 
I  argue  exceed  the  House  aythorization. 
Both  figures  would  require  the  needed 
House  authorization  before  they  could 
actually  be  spent.  "What  I  am  saying  to- 
day is  that  $2  billion  is  the  amount  that 
is  needed  to  permit  the  operation  of  an 
effective,  expanding  program.  The  Sen- 
ate should  go  on  record  again  today  in 
favor  of  what  is  needed  to  do  the  job. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  arguments 
against  full  funding  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  know  that  some  people  feel 
that  the  country  cannot  afford  to  do  the 
job  properly  so  long  as  the  war  continues. 
I  know  that  other  people  argue  that 
added  expenditures  at  this  time  would  be 
inflationary. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  take  exception 
with  the.se  arguments.  For  over  a  year 
now  we  have  had  in  our  possession  a 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  study  which  shows 
that  it  actually  costs  more  to  permit  mal- 
nutrition to  continue  than  it  would  to 
end  it.  Providing  people  with  a  few  extra 
dollars  to  spend  on  food  commodities 
with  which  we  are  oversupplied  is  not 
inflationary. 

As  another  example  of  the  tragic  cost 
of  permitting  malnutrition  to  continue, 
I  would  cite  the  cost  of  caring  for  a 
person  who  is  mentally  retarded.  That 
cost,  for  a  lifetime,  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $250,000.  And  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  malnutrition  in  childhood  does  in- 
deed result  in  mental  and  physical  im- 
pairment. 

Further  delay  is  inexcusable.  If  we  are 
really  committed  to  ending  hunger  in 
America  let  us  vote  our  committment, 
and  let  us  do  so  today  by  providing  in- 
creased funding  for  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  hunger,  the  food  stamp 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  hearing  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  on  June  19, 
1970. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  Hearing  of  the  Seuxtt  Com- 
mittee  ON   NlTRlTION    AND   HtJMAN    NEEDS 

Senator  McGovern.  They  are  now  up  to  5.9 
million  participants.  How  many  people  do 
you  think  stUl  need  this  program  that  we 
haven't  yet  reached? 

Mr.  Lyng.  I  asked  the  staff,  Mr.  Chairman, 
anticipating  that  question,  to  try  to  give  me 
some  information  on  the  size  of  the  target 
group.  As  you  can  well  Imagine,  these  are 
estimates.  First  of  all,  in  defining  the  poor, 
the  levels  and  all  the  rest  of  this,  we  work  on 
all  kinds  of  assumptions  and  estimates.  The 
best  figure  that  we  can  come  up  with  Is  that 
there  are  probably  something  like  14  million 
people  m  the  United  States  who  are  m  need 
of  food  assistance  this  year. 

This  is  a  figure  that  can  be  debated  and 
argued.  I  think  if  we  had  some  of  the  experts 
here  from  the  economic  research  service  they 
can  build  a  case  for  this  14  million  figure. 

Senator  McGovern.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
criteria  you  used  in  arriving  at  that  flgvire? 
Mr.  Lyng.  Well.  I  think  it  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  families  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  threshold  In  the  last  published  fig- 
ures of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  then 
applying  some  figures  obtained  in  the  1965 
household  food  consumption  survey  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  among  these 
groups — this  was  a  sampling— It  lndlcat«d 
the  percentage  that  were  not  receiving  nu- 
tritious meals,  and  then  putting  those  to- 
gether. Also,  then  taking  in  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  public  assistance  welfare  load. 
Federal  assistance,  we  are  now  providing  food 
programs  for  more  people  than  are  receiving 
Federal  assistance  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  This  is  not  necessarily 
a  valid  relationship,  but  it  Is  one  figure.  This 
could  be  off  several  million. 

Senator  McGovern.  When  you  use  the  fig- 
ure 14  million  as  the  wrget  figure,  that  would 
be  the  total  number  of  people  that  you  would 
feel  at  this  point  should  be  participating,  or 
Is  that  figure  above  and  beyond  what  we  are 
now  reaching? 

In  other  words,  you  are  talking  about  an 
approximately  additional  8  million  people 
that  you  would  like  to  see  reached? 

Mr.'  Lyng.  Inasmuch  as  we  now  have  10 
million  people  participating  In  commodities 
or  food  stamps,  we  would  think  that  It  would 
be  something  like  four  million,  or  i>erhaps 
five  million  more. 

Senator  McGovern.  Tour  Judgment  Is  that 
at  the  present  time  you  are  doing  a  fairly 
good  job  on  10  million  people  In  terms  of  get- 
ting food  assistance  to  them? 

Mr.  Lyng.  Well,  we  are  getting  some  food 
assistance  to  them.  We  think  we  are  doing  a 
fairly  good  job,  particularly  In  the  food  stamp 
area,  those  who  are  participating  there.  I 
think  It  might  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
we  are  doing  a  fairly  good  job  In  commodi- 
ties. I  suspect  that  commodities  are  only  an 
augmentation  and  probably  dont  go  as  far  as 
they  should  In  this  area.  I  woiUdn't  really 
want  to  say  that  that  Is  a  fairly  good  job. 

Senator  McGovern.  But  the  Department's 
goal,  as  I  understand  It,  would  be  to  move 
all  of  these  fourteen  million  people  Into  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  as  quickly  as  It  can  be 
done? 

Mr.  Lyng.  That  Is  correct,  or  however  many 
It  is.  If  It  Is  15  or  16  or  17  mUllon  that  would 
be  our  goal. 

Senator  McGovern.  The  committee  was 
tislng  the  poverty  figure  which  comes  out 
to  about  26  million  that  are  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  But  even  if  we  were  to  accept  the 
figure  that  you  cite  of  14  million,  that  still 
means  that  there  are  8ome  eight  mJUlon  of 
those  people  outside  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram and  of  that  amount  four  million  that 
are  not  even  In  the  Commodity  Program.  Even 
accepting  that,  and  I  think  those  estimates 
are  very,  very  conservative,  how  do  you  plan 
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to  carry  on  an  expansion  to  reach  these  peo- 
ple withiii  the  requested  aiu'.Kirlzr.tion  that 
tlie  Administration  has  sent  to  the  Congress? 
I  believe  it  is  $1.25  billion  Tliat  really  doesn't 
do  much  more  than  hold  you  at  the  present 
level,  does  it.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  L\Nr.  This  may  be  correct.  Se-iator,  as 
we  n\ove  along.  The  acceptance  of  the^e  pro- 
grams has  been  such  that  we  may  have  some 
real  problems  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  Is 
beginning  to  be  very  apparent  to  us  that 
counties  which  may  want  to  switch  to  food 
stamps  w:ll  have  to  be  denied  because  this 
approprl.it ion  figure  will  at  thl-  point  be  In- 
sulEcleni. 

As  you  know,  this  figure  w.\s  submitted 
last  fall,  before  we  moved  into  these  new 
programs,  and  it  was  our  best  estimate  of  as 
fast  as  we  cov.ld  move  at  that  time.  The  re- 
quest from  counties  for  food  stamps  will  de- 
pend a  !rt  up'M  that.  At  this  point  we  have 
now  nuMfied  all  countle.-  thr.t  have  applied 
for  fo^'d  stamps  that  they  have  been  certified 
for  food  stamps.  Unless  they  have  come  In  In 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  we  have  no  pend- 
ing applications.  But  I  suspect  we  may  have. 
Depending  upon  the  case  lo.id  or  the  partic- 
ipants we  may  run  into  some  difficulties. 

Senator  ^5cGo\xRN  I  noticed  from  your 
figures.  Mr.  Scrretary.  that  the  bonus  cost, 
that  Is.  the  outlay  of  the  Department,  comes 
to  Just  undor  ?200  a  year  for  the  average 
p.irtlcipant.  We  did  a  little  extrapolation  on 
that.  If  you  had  the  $2  billion  that  was  au- 
thorized in  tlte  Senate  bill,  ycu  could  reach 
10  million  p?ople  with  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram which  would  lift  that  nearly  6  million 
that  you  now  h.ive  up  to  10  million 

If  ycu  had  your  way.  would  you  advocate 
that  we  fund  this  program  at  the  level  In  the 
Senate  bill.  »2  btlllon'' 

Mr  Ltng.  We  have  no  disagreement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  need  for  approximately 
this  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  estimate 
that  In  time  this  program  perhaps  will  cost 
the  •«2  5  bl'.lion  to  move  to  the  universe. 

Senator  McGovtRN.  I  think  It  would.  If 
you  moved  alone 

Mr  Lyng.  But  I  think  we  have  felt,  and  I 
am  not  ready  to  say  that  we  want  to  amend 
our  btidget  requcs*.  that  during  this  fiscal 
year  this  was  about  as  fr.<t  as  we  could  move 
in  converting  the  program.  Maybe,  as  I  said, 
that  the  thing  could  be  moved  alon^ 
quicker.  In  the  following  fiscal  year  we  n.n- 
tlclpa'e  that  it  Is  going  to. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  we  have  no  dls- 
agreemon'  with  the  $2  billion  figure  We 
might  have  some  disagreement  as  to  the  time 
frame. 

Senator  ^'cCIOVFRN.  I  ippre^iate  the  com- 
peting budget  pressures  but  you  don't  deny 
that  the  figure  you  have  requested,  the  .Ad- 
ministration figure,  at  $125  billion,  really 
does  little  more  than  hold  you  at  your  pres- 
ent operating  level  "Vou  brought  it  up  to 
5.9  million  participation  You  are  not  going 
to  go  much  beyond  that  in  the  Administra- 
tion figure  you  have  requested  for  fiscal  71. 
are  you? 

Mr  Ltng.  I  mentioned  that  we  will  be  tak- 
ing New  York,  and  I  think  the  additional 
participants  there  are  nearly  a  half  million 
alone,  in  New  York  City  So  we  will  have 
sufficient  money  in  the  budget  for  that 

1  think  we  can  project  that  this  can  go 
up  to  approaching  7  millicu  within  our 
approprin,tlon. 

The  PRF3IDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
P.^^•^'Ivc  ■ .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  tx) 
the  amonc'inent 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Pre.sident,  it  is  mt 
a  very  popLha;  '^a^k  lo  have  ,o  cbject.  and 
object   w.-y   \i.z-:.a-^.y,   to   the   .mund 
liient  o£ft?i-w'd  by  tiie  dialing ai.-)hfcd  Sena- 
tor irom  S( 'iiii  Dakot?.. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senator  from 
LDu:'^ia"!.i  rnd  I  hav.^  probably  worked 


about  as  hard  as  anybody  could  work  to 
try  to  get  the  .situation  into  a  better  pic- 
ture prior  to  the  time  this  appropriation 
bill  came  up.  The  Senate  pa^ssed  a  food 
stamp  bill  last  year.  I  have  forgotten 
the  date. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  September. 

Mr.  HOLLATxD.  In  September  of  last 
year,  and  it  went  to  the  other  body.  Wc 
mildly  contacted  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  last  year.  We  have  con- 
tacted them  more  frequently  and  more 
vigorously  this  year.  We  have  contacted 
Uie  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  House  side.  We  have 
contacted  many  others  we  thought  were 
havine  a  portion  of  the  responsib.lily  in 
the  other  body  of  deciding  what  kind 
of  food  stamp  legislation  they  would 
report. 

The  facts  are  simply  these,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: For  a  long  time,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  other  body  announced 
a  plan  to  hold  together  in  one  bill  the 
new  food  stamp  program  and  the  new- 
farm  bill  which  is  also  in  the  making.  A 
couple  of  months  ago,  as  I  remember  the 
date — some  little  while  ago — however, 
they  decided  that  the  tvro  bills  would  be 
reported  .'separately,  and  the  statement 
was  made  to  me  bv  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Hoase  Agriculture  Committee  that 
the  two  bills  would  be  reported  sepa- 
rately, for  which  I  was  very  thankful.  I 
did  not  learn  at  that  time  which  one 
would  be  reported  first.  Yesterday,  or  the 
day  before  yesterday,  in  contacting  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman,  who  was  in  Texas,  I 
learned  that  it  is  their  definite  plan  to 
report  first  the  farm  bill  and  later  the 
food  stamp  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  hear- 
ings on  the  food  stamp  bill  and  the  farm 
bill  have  been  Roing  on  in  the  other  body 
smce  last  fall  or  earlier,  and  we  all  know 
liie  situation  that  exists  over  there.  I 
think,  more  fully  than  I  have  been  able 
to  state  it  in  these  few  word.s. 

The  fact  remains  tliat  until  we  pass  an 
authorization  bill  we  are  without  author- 
ization for  1971  in  the  food  stamp  field. 
Tlie  pleasant  fact  to  report,  however,  is 
that  the  House  placed  in  the  bill  the 
budeet  amount  of  $1,250  billion  with  the 
unden  tandinp  stated  that  it  could  not  be 
effective  until  the  authorization  had  been 
agreed  upon  and  had  become  law  in  that 
amount  or  more.  That,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  the  case  because  we  could 
not  pa.'-s  a  heavy  appropriation  of  this 
kind  in  this  field  without  an  authoriza- 
tion. 

When  the  Senate  committee  consid- 
ered this  matter,  we  were  h?ppy  to  see 
that  the  Hou.=e  had  included  this  amount, 
subject  to  the  pa.ssage  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, and  we  included  the  .<;ame  amount, 
which  had  been  inrluded  by  the  House; 
and.  of  courre,  subject  to  the  same  con- 
dition, that  an  authorization  would  have 
to  be  passed 

We  are  m  the  fortunate  position  now 
of  having  m  the  Senate  bill  the  identical 
a-iount  that  is  already  in  th'^  House  bill 
and  the  identical  amount  that  is  in  the 
budget,  and  that  is  a  situation  which  we 
think  may  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  nego- 


tiations that  go  forward  from  here  on  out 
in  conference  and  otherwise,  but  par- 
ticularly in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  the  situa- 
tion is  so  good  that  if  we  had  to  do  so  a 
little  later,  we  very  likely  would  be  able 
to  follow  the  same  course  followed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  last  year,  when 
there  was  no  new  authorization  for  1970, 
at  that  time  the  Senator  came  in  and  got 
an  emergency  appropriation.  He  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  when  the  sup- 
plemental bill  was  up  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  he  stated  very  frankly  to  the  Senate 
that  we  had  no  authorization  for  1971, 
but  he  was  requesting  an  appropriation 
of  S300  million  to  be  available  during  the 
first  4  months  in  1971.  The  House  was 
good  enough  to  accept  that  amount,  and 
we  are  operating  now  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis  with  that  $300  million  avail- 
able for  not  to  exceed  4  months.  The  un- 
derstanding, as  stated  In  that  legisla- 
tion, was  that  when  an  appropriation  bill 
was  passed  for  1971,  that  amount,  $300 
million,  would  be  subtracted  from  the 
amount  for  food  stamps  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  1971. 

We  very  much  want  to  have  undis- 
turbed the  good  relation  that  now  exists 
between  the  Apijropriations  Committee 
in  the  House  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  Senate  and  which  is 
in  accord  with  the  budgeted  figures. 

I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  based 
on  many,  many  contacts  in  this  field,  if 
the  course  now  indicated  by  the  House, 
is  followed  and  the  food  stamp  bill  is  re- 
ported after  the  farm  bill  has  been  re- 
ported and  passed  in  the  House,  the 
chances  are  that  the  conference  on  the 
food  stamp  bill  will  be  the  very  last  item 
of  business  within  the  last  day  or  the 
last  week  of  this  session  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  want  that  situation  to  exist,  not  only 
because  of  the  food  stamp  situation,  but 
also  because  there  are  many  it<?ms  in  the 
pending  bill  which  are  verj-  important 
and  which  are  needed  to  be  made  avail- 
able as  quickly  as  we  can  do  so;  and  I 
think  they  can  be  made  available  quick- 
ly, becau-^e  there  are  few  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
measures. 

The  principal  item  that  occurs  to  me 
now  is  the  item  which  we  adopted  this 
morning  covering  the  supplemental  re- 
quest for  an  amended  amount  for  the 
school  lunch  program  for  $216,500,000.  A 
goodly  portion  of  that  will  be  spent  in  the 
Stales  in  implementing  the  recently  ex- 
panded child  nutrition  program..  Some  of 
that  amount  has  to  be  available  during 
the  summer  a:"d,  of  rcurse,  before  school 
starts  in  September.  I  wj-j.ld  d;?lik;^  very 
rreally  to  see  this  bill  held  up  in  confer- 
ence because  of  any  unwise  action  we 
took  on  this  food  stamp  mea.=;ure  in  such 
a  v.-ay  as  to  handicap  the  full  oiieratinn 
of  the  nev.-  '^chool  lunch  prctram.  which 
\v-  ar--  all  so  interested  in,  and  which 
v.e  pa5.s:'d  .''hnost  unanimously.  Tiiat  pro- 
gram requires  this  additional  amount  of 
$2!6  m.ill.on,  Foire  of  which  is  in  the  bill 
undor  the  amendm.ents  adopted  today. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  realize  there  arc 
few  Senators  In  the  Chamber  at  this  mo- 
ment to  listen  to  the  a'-2ument.  but  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  regardless 
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of  the  outcome  we  are  warnine  the  Sen- 
ate that  any  action  to  raise  the  food 
stamp  item  substantially— and  the  $500 
million  raise  is  certainly  substantial— is 
apt  to,  and  in  my  opinion  almost  certainly 
will,  bring  about  a  long  delay  in  confer- 
ence because  it  will  have  to  await  passage 
of  the  authoi-ization  bill  on  food  stamps 
which  wUl  itself  require  a  heavy 
conference, 

I  shall  have  to  sene  on  both  confer- 
ences. I  do  not  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  either  experience  but  I  want  the  record 
to  show,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we 
strongly  object  to  this  large  increase  in 
the  food  stamp  item  from  51.250  million, 
the  budgeted  amount  and  the  amount  in 
the  House  bill,  to  Sl,750  million. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Was  there  a  comparable 
situation  last  year  in  connection  with 
the  same  postponement  on  the  food 
stamp  bill  and  the  consequent  handi- 
capping of  the  administrative  features  of 
the  program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Indeed,  such  a  situa- 
tion did  occur.  Remem.ber,  we  rushed 
thiouch  a  $750  million  em.ergency  appro- 
priation, and  we  did  not  get  it  back 
from  the  House,  and  then  we  reduced  the 
amount  to  S510  million,  and  for  a  period 
of  months,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  it 
held  us  up  on  the  agricultural  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  bUl  was  passed  in 
full  and  did  not  become  law  until  No- 
vember as  a  re.-'ult  of  that  long  delay. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  foresee  the  same  de- 
lay in  this  matter,  except  I  think  this  is 
apt  to  be  a  much  more  serious  delay  be- 
cause it  involves  so  much  more  money 
and  the  question  has  become  such  a  grave 
question  between  the  philosophy  that 
seems  to  prevail  over  in  the  other  body 
and  the  philosophy  which  prevails  in  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  see  any  answer,  except 
that  wc  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to 
place  in  the  bi'.l  this  added  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  been  frank  in  talking 
to  me,  and  in  talking  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellenderi,  chairman  of 
the  agricultural  legislative  committee. 
We  appreciate  his  frt.nkncss.  Following 
liis  discussion  with  me.  I  called  Mr.  L^mg. 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  get  him  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  thinking  on  this  matter. 
I  also  asked  lor  a  copy  of  his  testimony 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
had  told  me  he  had  given  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  which  is  chaired  by 
the  Senator  Irom  South  Dakota. 

I  understand  that  the  hearing  was  on 
June  19,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  m  my 
hand,  and  was  furnished  mc  by  Mr.  Lyng 
as  a  copy  of  his  :est  mony  g.vev.  at  tlial 
lime,  which  I  shall  be  happx'  to  make 
available  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  ha-.e  no  rea.-on  to  suspect  in 
any  v.ay  that  tins  is  aiiythii-g  bu:  an  ac- 
curate copy  of  wiiat  was  said  by  Mr. 
Lyng  beiore  the  Senator's  able  select 
commattee.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Lyng 
ID  me  wai  sent  at  th"  same  time  he  sent 
one  to  the  Senator  from  Lcui.siana  iMr. 
Ellender'.  The  letters  are  almost  iden- 
tical. Thei-e  is  no  contradiction  between 


them.  Apparently  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  asked  his  question  in  a  little 
diffe-ent  way  and  the  replies  are.  there- 
fore, slightly  different,  as  will  appear 
from  the  two  letters. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  ask  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  into  the  Record  because 
he  is  not  in  the  Chamber  and  I  take  it 
he  may  wish  to  introduce  it  later. 

The  Senator  fiOm  Louisiana  'Mr.  El- 
lender  '  is  presiding  now  over  a  full 
meeting  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, less  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  he 
is  marking  up  one  of  the  appropriation 
bills  downstairs. 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Lyng,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, wrote  to  me  reads  as  follows: 

July  7,  1970. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sekator  Holland:  Thar.k  you  for 
vour  phone  caU  this  morning  regarding  the 
"amount  the  Administration  has  requested  for 
food  stamp  expenditures  in  the  1971  budget. 

We  have  requested  $1,250,000,000  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  in  Hscal  1971.  These 
funds  will  allow  us  to  operate  the  program 
iu  the  1747  couniles  where  It  Is  presently 
operating,  and  In  307  counties  or  independ- 
ent cities,  including  New  York  City  that  are 
now  In  the  process  of  Initiating  a  food  stamp 
progr.im  or  changing  over  from  commodity 
distribution  to  food  stamps.  The  $312  mil- 
lion which  we  have  requested  for  commodity 
distribution — 

Tliat  is  a  separate  appropriation  in 
the  bill.  Mr.  President.  I  continue  to 
read — 

will  allow  us  to  provide  family  food  assist- 
ance In  all  those  counties  which  hr.ve  not 
requested  the  food  stamp  program. 

At  the  present  time,  5.9  million  persons 
are  participating  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
An  additional  4.1  million  are  taking  part  In 
the  commodity  distribution  program.  The 
to-al  of  10  million  individuals  receiving 
faimlly  food  .assistance  is  far  greater  than  the 
7.9  million  beneSc'arle^  of  the  federally  sup- 
pined  APDC  program  and  on  a  level  with 
the  total  participation  of  10.8  million  In  all 
federally  assisted  welfare  programs.  We  antic- 
ipate that  the  funds  requested  for  the  food 
stp.mp  program  will  allow  us  to  Increase 
participation  in  that  program  by  the  end 
cf  fiscal  '71  to  more  than  7.5  million  In- 
dividu.^ls,  a  substantial  increase  above 
present  levels. 

I  repeal  that  sentence  becaase  it  seems 
to  me  it  makes  it  clearer  than  ever  how- 
unwise  and  unnecessary  it  will  be  greatly 
to  enlarge  the  present  amoimt  for  food 
stamps  in  the  bill.  That  sentence  reads: 

We  anticipate  that  the  funds  requested  for 
the  food  stamp  program  will  allow  uj  to  In- 
crease participation  iu  ihit  program  by  the 
end  cf  Fiscal  '71  to  mere  than  7.5  million 
iudividuais.  a  substantial  Increase  above 
present  levels. 

Continuing  reading  from  the  letter: 
O::  June  18  r:  thlf  yea:,  v.-c  desic;:iated  77 
coun'ies  that  had  applied  to  change  from 
food  smni;-,..  t:  ^o.r.m  Jity  distnbutlon  for 
p^rtlrip.'.tlon  in  the  stamp  p'l  gram.  Thi~ 
means  that  every  county  that  had  made  an 
official  request  for  the  food  stamp  program 
as  of  June  J2  of  this  year  Is  now  either  op- 
erating such  a  program  or  gearing  up  to 
do  so. 

The  Administrat'on's  request  for  food 
stamps  in  fi.KCl  '71  reprerents  a  fi.e  fold  ex- 
pansion over  the  S251  inlUion  that  was  spent 


on  this  program  in  fiscal  '69.  and  a  doubling 
of  the  fiscal  '70  level.  This  $1,250  billion  re- 
quest is  a  major  pc:rt  of  the  mere  than  $2.6 
billion  that  ihe  Administration  has  re- 
quested for  programs  to  deal  with  hunger 
and  malnutrition  In  th?  coming  year  In  ad- 
dition to  the  large  Incre.-'.se  requested  for  the 
food  stam.p  program  more  than  S900  million 
has  been  requested  for  child  nutrition  a  $320 
million  increase  over  fiscal  '70  funding  We 
are  moving  tc  expand  both  the  food  stamp 
and  child  nutrition  prcgr.ims  to  etfectively 
utilize  the  increased  funds  that  we  have  re- 
quested. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  Lyno, 
Assistant  Secretary 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  peo- 
ple can  be  mistaken  in  tlieir  estimate  of 
what  they  can  do,  but  I  think  that  this 
letter  and  the  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  which  I  shall  not  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  or  uiitil  he  can  come 
into  the  Chamber,  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  administration  thinks  the  $1,- 
250,000,000  will  do  the  job  for  1971. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  true  that  mistakes 
may  be  made  in  that  there  may  be  a  time 
when  the  amotmt  we  supply  now  will 
seem  to  be  inadequate.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  we  do  not  even  know  what  the 
amount  to  be  authorized  is  going  to  be 
tmtil  an  authorization  bill  is  passed.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  authorization 
bill  will  be  larger  than  $1,250  million,  in 
which  case  we  will  liave  plenty  of  lati- 
tude to  go  into  a  supplemental  bill  if  it 
is  needed.  If  it  is  not  larger  than  $1,250 
million,  we  can  always  in  that  case  follow 
the  expeditious  way  followed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  twice  in  the  recent 
past.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  we 
almost  by  unanimous  consent  met  the 
needs  in  this  field  by  the  passage  of 
emergency  legislation  which  caused  no 
trouble  at  all. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  major  mistake — 
and  I  speak  from  having  sat  in  confer- 
ences on  this  subject  and  other  subjects 
in  the  Ccmmittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foresti-y  for  about  18  years.  I  believe,  or 
something  like  that — for  us  to  put  this 
amount  in  the  bill.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  oppose  it  so  strongly.  I  can  fore- 
see what  I  think  is  tlie  most  probable 
result  that  would  follow.  The  full  school 
lunch  program  increase  would  be  held 
up  until  the  conference  report  can  be 
passed  on  the  bill,  which  would  be  very 
unfortunate.  The  conference  report  may 
be  the  very  last  thing  we  ever  get  around 
to  before  we  leave  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress,  I  think  that  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  case  since  the  House  committee  has 
now  ai'mounced  that  they  are  dividing 
the  farm  bill  and  the  food  stamp  bill. 
They  are  reporting  the  farm  bill  first  and 
the  food  sUmp  bill  later,  having  in  mind 
the  strong  feeling  that  exists  on  the  part 
of  seme  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  troubles  that  we  iiave  run  into  in  the 
past  in  this  field,  as  mentioned  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  think  the  Sen -i  tor  from  Nebraska 
almost  understates  the  trouble  that  we 
hCid  last  year,  because  we  were  trying  to 
gel  a  conierence  for  3  or  4  ninnihs  before 
we  ever  got  a  confere'ice.  And  the  con- 
ference co'dld  not  be  held  \-iv:l  certain 
authorization  had  been  passed. 
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I  tliink  we  would  make  a  very  great 
mLstake  in  putting  this  increase  in  the 
bill.  I  cannot  state  my  position  any  more 
strongly  than  I  have.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  complete  mistake.  I  am  pleading  with 
mv  distin,s:uished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  I  know  has 
heaitfelt  interest  in  this  program,  along 
the  line  I  have  already  stated. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  withheld  any- 
thing from  him.  as  I  said  earlier,  except 
that  I  had  not  received  the  letter  from 
Secretar>-  Lyng  when  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  make  this  point  clear,  earlier  today 
amendments  were  agreed  to  which  re- 
sulted in  additions  of  $216  million  to  im- 
plement the  new  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  done  without  opposition.  They 
were  agreed  to  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  Hour-e  will  concur,  in  that  the  House 
also  approved  the  substantive  legislation 
which  IS  the  basis  of  that  action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  feeling  is  that  both 
Houses  are  rather  proud  of  the  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram passed  recently  by  joint  action  of 
the  two  Houses  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
dramatic  improvement  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  receive  nationwide  approval. 

If  no  agricultural  appropriation  bill  is 
approved  into  law  sooner  than  was  the 
case  last  year,  which  was  the  latter  part 
of  November,  does  that  mean  that  this 
improved  and  expanded  school  lunch 
program  will  not  go  into  effect  in  Sep- 
tember? 

Mr.  HOLL.\ND.  It  certainly  means 
that  the  various  plans  which  will  take 
place  this  summer  cannot  be  completed. 
It  certainly  means  that  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  the  feeding  part  of  the  pro- 
gram cannot  begin  until  a  few  weeks 
after  the  legislation  has  passed 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
experience  of  last  year  is  repeated,  that 
would  mean  after  the  first  of  January 
1971. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  it  is  quite  possible  that  would 
be  the  result.  I  think  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible. I  think  it  is  probable. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Even  a  slight  probabil- 
ity would  certainly  be  a  weighty  factor 
in  considering  the  several  courses  so  that 
it  would  move  forward  and  not  prevent 
the  programs  from  proceeding,  either  the 
food  stamp,  the  commodity  distribution, 
or  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. And  the  conclusion  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  draws  is  exactly  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  say.  He  states  it 
better  than  I  did. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

consider  it  a  very  serious  responsibility 

that    anyone    would    undertake    action 

which  would  result  in  that  consequence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 


not think  that  Senators  would  vote  to 
take  that  action  if  they  thought  this 
would  be  the  result,  because  they  are  too 
interested  in  the  food  stamp  and  the 
school  lunch  programs  and  the  family 
assistance  program.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram dovetails  with  the  commodity  pro- 
gram, although  they  are  provided  for 
by  different  appropriations.  And  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  commodity  program 
is  not  at  issue  here.  There  is  no  issue 
between  the  two  Houses.  The  amount 
isS212  million. 

I  cannot  believe  that  if  Senators  were 
here  to  hear  the  debate,  there  would  be 
any   very   great   division  on   this  point. 

i  think  that  more  Senators  would  feel 
that  we  should  not  take  the  chance  of 
proceeding  in  tliis  fashion.  There  would 
be  a  very  great  chance  of  defeating  an 
early  start  on  the  standard  school  lunch 
prouram  and  defepting  the  authorization 
not  only  for  1971.  but  also  for  the  fol- 
lowing food  stamp  programs  by  putting 
this  kind  of  provision  in  the  bill. 

I  think  I  stated  this  to  the  Senator 
from  South  E>akota  heretofore.  The 
House  reijeatedly  acted  more  vigorously 
than  expected  when  it  put  the  $1.25 
billion  in  the  House  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill.  I  am  ver>-  grateful  to  them 
for  having  done  so.  considering  the 
troubles  we  had  last  year  and  up  to  now 
this  year. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  and  I  think  that 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
was  greatly  pleased  that  the  it-em  of 
$1.25  billion  for  food  stamps  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
Our  plea'^ure  was.  I  think,  of  commen- 
surable degree. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  do  ever>'thing 
in  my  power  to  get  a  quick  authorization 
bill.  However,  we  cannot  move  until  the 
House  passes  an  authorization  bill.  And 
they  cannot  move  until  a  bill  comes  out 
of  the  committee. 

All  I  know  is  that  here  is  a  subject  that 
has  been  very  argumentative  in  confer- 
ences heretofore  and  is  apt  to  be  so  again. 
And  here  is  a  subject  which  will  almost 
surely  hold  up  the  school  lunch  program 
and  its  verv-  beneficial  enlargement. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  it.  and  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  it.  But  I  do  not  want 
any  other  Senator  to  be  a  party  to  bring- 
ing about  that  result.  That  is  why  I  am 
making  these  statements  clearly  so  that 
everyone  can  hear  them  if  he  comes  to 
the  floor.  Just  as  surely  as  we  put  this 
provision  in  here,  in  my  judgment,  we  will 
delay  the  beneficial  effects  in  an  ex- 
panded school  lunch  program  and,  in- 
deed, the  fimds  in  the  bill.  And  we  would 
delay  effective  authorization  of  a  real 
food  stamp  program.  We  would  delay  any 
action  on  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  the  matter.  First,  let 
me  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  Senators 
paying  tribute  to  the  long  and  dedicated 
service  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Florida.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
and  respect  for  my  good  friend  from 
Florida.  Does  the  Senator  from  Florida 
recognize  the  fact  that  even  if  we  ac- 
cept the  House  proposal  of  $1.25  billion, 
that  would  have  no  relevance  until  the 
House  authorizes  an  equal  amount  of 
money.  In  either  case,  whether  $1.25  bil- 
lion or  $1.75  billion,  we  have  to  wait 
until  the  House  authorizes  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
However,  he  has  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation some  of  the  factors  that  I  want  to 
mention.  The  first  factor  is  that  the 
pending  food  stamp  legislation  is  not 
only  for  1971,  but  is  also  for  a  period  of 
years. 

Second,  the  pending  food  stamp  legis- 
lation has  many  substantial  changes  in 
it.  My  feeling  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
has  a  peculiar  influence  in  this  field  in 
both  bodies,  would  have  little  difficulty 
if  we  get  a  conference  report  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  based  on  $1.25  billion, 
and  if  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  spent  the  $300  million  provided 
by  the  supplemental  bill,  in  getting  a 
temporary  measure  through,  just  as  he 
was  successful  in  doing  last  year  and  just 
as  he  was  successful  in  doing  when  we 
were  debating  the  supplemental  bill.  In 
both  cases  his  actions  were  approved  in 
the  House.  We  had  no  trouble  in  the 
House.  We  should  not  rock  the  boat,  but 
go  ahead  and  get  the  conference  report 
approved, 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  argument  would  carry  more 
weight  if  the  House  voted  any  figure  at 
all.  Over  there  it  could  depend  entirely 
on  the  authorizing  process  catching  up 
with  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  case,  but 
that  is  the  case  which  existed  last  year. 
It  will  be  remembered  we  rushed  through 
a  $750  million  emergency  measure  here. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  took  it  up. 
They  passed  it  at  $610  million  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  gracious 
enough  to  realize  the  personalities  of  the 
matter  and  accept  that  rather  than  $750 
million. 

The  Senator  would  have  preferred  the 
$750  million  just  as  he  would  now  prefer 
the  $1.75  billion.  I  am  not  asking  him 
to  change  his  views  on  the  modification 
of  the  ceiling  for  the  new  food  stamp 
legislation.  I  am  asking  him  to  look  at 
these  practical  facts  as  related  by  one 
who  has  been  through  these  conferences 
for  years,  both  on  the  agriculture  appro- 
priation and  agriculture  legislation  pro- 
viding for  food  stamps.  My  feeling  is  we 
are  playing  with  fire  if  we  put  $1.75 
billion  in  this  bill  at  this  time. 

I  cannot  desist  from  making  that 
statement  in  being  fair  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  state  that  based  on 
the  possibilities.  I  would  say  they  are 
more  than  possibilities.  I  think  they  are 
such  strongly  probably  events  that  we 
can  almost  surely  count  on  seeing  them 
develop  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
original  statement.  If  the  Senator  from 
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Louisiana  does  not  come  in  before  we 
conclude,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  letter  to  him  from 
Secretary  Lyng. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  very  closely  to  our  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Florida.  Only  ear- 
lier this  morning  I  joined  in  the  colloquy 
in  praise  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
because  I  find  no  one  more  logical  and 
no  one  more  assiduous  in  his  duties  both 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  com- 
mittee. I  have  worked  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

We  have  a  difference  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  hunger.  Mr.  President, 
when  you  hear  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
using  such  expressions  as  "grave  mis- 
sion," "grievous  error,"  "impossible  to 
pass,"  "do  not  rock  the  boat,  and  all 
those  other  things,  they  belie  one  single 
fact,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
policy  on  a  particular  problem  in  Amer- 
ica known  as  himger. 

We  have  debated  here  for  7  weeks 
about  a  policy  on  limiting  the  battlefield 
when  there  is  a  war,  but  no  one — all  the 
best  people — ever  suggested  that  we  real- 
ly should  fight  a  $5  billion  war,  a  $7  bil- 
lion war,  or  a  $1  billion  war,  or  a  $28 
billion  war  which  we  are  fighting.  You 
just  cannot  measure  the  war  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  the  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  hunger. 

How,  in  the  Lord's  name,  can  we  expect 
to  say  forthrightly  we  have  a  policy  in 
this  Government — the  President  has  said 
so — with  which  we  are  confronting  the 
problem  of  hunger?  The  Vice  President 
and  everyone  comes  forward  and  they 
say,  "Yes,  we  are  meeting  the  needs," 
and  then  they  measure  the  needs,  not  by 
those  who  are  hungrj'  but  by  some  legis- 
lative action  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

My  distinguished  friend  started  off  by 
saying  he  knew  he  was  taking  an  un- 
popular position  to  oppose  \-igorously  the 
proposed  increase.  I  believe  just  the  op- 
posite. I  know  what  is  popular.  Over  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  they  have 
174  committees,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  They  have  174  commit- 
tees— ad  hoc  committees,  special  com- 
niittees,  subcommittees,  study  commit- 
tees, staff  committees,  committees  to  find 
the  Congressman  from  New  York  down 
in  Bimini:  they  have  all  kinds  of  com- 
mittees, but  no  Committee  on  Himger, 
and  those  Representatives  are  pretty 
astute  politicians. 

If  Representatives  from  the  Senator's 
State  or  from  my  State  thought  for  a 
second  that  the  hunger  cause  in  America 
was  popular  they  long  since  would  have 
formed  a  special  committee,  such  as  we 
have,  headed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern*. 

It  Is  not  popular  to  po  ahead.  They  say 
everj-thing  is  impossible.  You  cannot  get 
them  to  agree.  The  reason  for  its  unpopu- 
larity is  the  failure  to  appreciate  the 
problem  because  hunger  is  always  identi- 
fied politically.  How  can  anyone  retilly 
say  how  many  people  are  in  the  hard- 
core hungry  or  in  that  middle  area  of 


suffering  from  malnutrition,  totaling 
some  25  million?  Habitually  in  Congress 
we  have  fallen  into  the  Income  measure 
trap. 

We  go  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  they  say  for  an  economy  diet 
the  figure  is  $3,720  a  year  for  a  family 
of  four,  and  those  below  that  figure  are 
poverty  stricken. 

Nobody  believes  it  because  in  many 
cases  it  is  not  true.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Himian  Needs  places 
the  figure  up  to  $4,500;  the  President's 
■White  House  Conference  has  asked  for 
a  minimum  income  of  $5,500;  someone 
else  suggested  $6,500.  The  voters  In  Ne- 
braska and  in  Florida  are  saying,  "All 
you  people  In  Congress  are  doing  is  to 
develop  two  classes — taxpayers  and  tax 
eaters.  We  are  not  going  to  stand  for  it, 
and  we  oppose  the  food  stamps."  That 
is  why  it  is  unpopular. 

Back  in  July  1967,  when  the  Surgeon 
General  came  to  testify  In  Congress,  he 
said — and  I  am  quoting  from  the  best  of 
my  memory — "This  great  United  States 
has  studied  malnutrition  in  over  a  dozen 
countries  of  the  world,  but  never  In 
America."  According  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, "I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  are 
hungry  in  the  United  States." 

So  Congress  then  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  institute  this  study  and  imder 
Dr.  Arnold  Schaeffer  they  launched  the 
survey  in  10  States. 

Unfortimately,  it  is  not  conclusive  yet, 
but  in  my  State  we  have  enough  to  talk 
facts.  I  have  to  talk  facts  when  I  oppose 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

We  found  the  political  facts  and  fig- 
ures heretofore  rendered  were  on  the 
minimal  side.  Let  me  digress  just  one  sec- 
ond about  the  survey  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  in  my  State 
of  South  Carolina  looking  specifically 
for  those  who  would  be  eligible  under 
the  emergency  feeding  program  where 
the  poor  are  medically  diagnosed  as  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition.  This  program 
serves  lactating  and  pregnant  mothers 
and  children  under  six. 

In  Beaufort  County  £ind  Jasper  Countj' 
under  this  administration — with  credit  to 
Secretary-  Hardin— for  the  first  time  free 
food  stamps  were  made  available  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor. 

Under  the  companion  program — emer- 
gency feeding,  operating  In  several 
counties,  individuals  came  in  and  they 
were  diagnosed  by  State  health  officer 
Dr.  Kenneth  Aycock;  Dr.  Parker  Jones, 
of  Beaufort,  the  county  health  officer; 
and  other  county  health  officers. 

They  found  1,700  children  and  300 
mothers,  making  a  total  of  2.000  people, 
who  could  be  medically  diagnosed  as 
hungry. 

Dr.  Aycock  is  a  conservative.  His  father 
is  chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  is  not 
a  "peacenik";  he  is  as  conservative  as  smy 
red-blooded  American  ever  has  been.  Dr. 
Jones  Is  also  a  conservative.  Dr.  Aycock 
asked  all  of  my  State's  health  officers 
for  an  estimate  of  how  many  persons 
were  eligible  for  this  program  medically 


projecting  and  determining  that  170,000 
were  hungry  and  needed  food  and  were 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  I  then  asked 
the  good  doctor  to  project  that  to  include 
minors  over  6.  What  about  those  over  6? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida reached  the  idea  that,  somehow,  the 
school  lunch  might  be  a  help  for  them. 
Where  are  these  hungry?  Many  do  not 
even  get  to  school.  Of  the  15  million  who 
compose  the  hard-core  himgry,  half  of 
them.  8  million,  are  children.  Many  do 
not  get  to  school.  They  need  food  now, 
and  they  are  not  being  fed. 

Dr.  Aycock  projected  his  estimate  to 
the  other  age  groups  and  the  elderly,  both 
male  and  female,  and  found  300.000; 
that  Is,  medically.  That  is  not  difficult 
to  fathom  when  we  realize  that  in  the 
1960  census  75,000  families  in  my  home 
State  had  an  income  of  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.  That  is  less  than  $100  a  month. 
They  comprise  some  413.472  people.  That 
was  in  1960.  That  Is  l)etween  one-fifth 
and  one-sixth  of  all  our  families  at  that 
time. 

There  Is  the  target.  There  Is  the  meas- 
ure. The  measure  Is  not  the  House.  They 
cannot  see  them.  They  will  not  under- 
stand It.  They  will  not  go  into  their  own 
backyards.  Hunger  Is  within  a  mile's  cir- 
cumference of  anj'one.  I  do  not  care 
where  you  go  in  America.  It  has  been 
found  officially  in  South  Carolina  by 
HEW,  mider  the  survey  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  limit  my  remarks, 
because  other  Senators  want  to  speak, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  the  Record  a  statement 
headed  "Present  Status  of  the  South 
Carolina  Nutrition  Survey."  by  Dr.  Mal- 
colm U.  Dantzler,  assistant  State  health 
officer.  State  board  of  health,  a  compari- 
son of  biochemical  test  results  to  date  in 
South  Carolina  with  other  State  results 
by  percentages  in  deficient.  low,  and  ac- 
ceptable categories,  and  other  pertinent 
data,  as  well  as  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Charlotte.  N.C.,  Observer 
of  July  2.  1970,  written  by  James  K. 
Batten. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Present  Statvs  of  the  Sovth  Carolin.^ 
NrriUTioN  Scrvet 

The  South  Carolina  Nutrition  Survey  is  a 
part  of  a  national  su.-vey  oX  the  incidence 
and  location  of  serious  hunger  .ind  malnutri- 
tion and  health  problems  incident  thereto 
which  was  directed  by  the  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1967.  The  national  survey  was  begun 
in  10  States  which  were  selected  because  of 
their  representation  of  lairger  geographic 
areas,  their  mi.xture  of  rural  and  urban  pop- 
ulation, and  their  economic,  ethnic,  and 
socio-cultural  patterns.  Also  considered  were 
such  factors  as  the  concentration  of  migrant 
labor.  Infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates, 
and  food  distribution  and  welfare  programs. 
The  States  selected  were  Louisiana.  Texas, 
New  York.  Michigan.  Kentucky.  California. 
Washington.  West  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
and  South  Carolina. 

In  each  State,  a  contract  was  made  with 
the  State  Health  Department  and  or  one  or 
more  medical  schools  to  conduct  the  survey. 
I  was  responsible  for  the  development  and 
general  supervision  of  the  work  in  South 
Carolina  for  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Because  there  were  not  enough  funds  or 
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manpower  available  to  survey  all  population 
groups  of  the  10  States  selected.  It  was  de- 
cided to  concentrate  in  the  quarter  of  Census 
enumeration  districts  which  had  th»  lowest 
median  income  In  1960.  Care  was  t4ken  to 
insure  that  urbnn  and  rural  .ireas  wire  ap- 
proorlatelv  reoresented  and  then  arfund  a 
hundred  Census  enumeration  district*  were 
selected  at  random  in  each  State  for  the  sur- 
vey   In  each  of  the  districts  selected,  a  seg- 
ment' of  about  75  houses  were  located  on  a 
sketcli    map    by    the    survey    staff.    Then    a 
trained  Int^nlewer  visited  every  third  house 
to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  sectjre 
participation  bv  the  household  members,  nil 
out   a   preliminary  questionnaire  about  the 
home    and    its    inhabitants    and    Invite   the 
houseiiold  members  to  come  to  a  nearby  cen- 
ter to  complete  the  survey  wori:  in  a  day  or 
two.  Meanwhile  another  staff  member  made 
arrangements  for  use  of  a  building,  usually 
a  school,  convenient  for  the  residents  of  the 
surveyed  segment.  We  provided  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  center  for  those  needing 
it.  We  paid  $3.00  for  each  household  member 
who  completed  the  entire  survey  procedure  in 
recompense  for  their  time  and  trouble   This 
U  another  factor  which  weighted  our  sample 
on  the  low  Income  side   Our  field  team  found 
that  fewer  middle  and  upper  income  people 
were  willing  to  give  90  minutes  or  more  for 
the  work  at  the  center.  Still  another  factor 
which  added  a  bias  to  our  findings  was  the 
requirement  that  no  discrimination  be  per- 
mitted In  the  employment  of  our  staff.  I  be- 
lieve that  racial  prejudice  was  a  factor  in  the 
refusal  of  some  people  to  participate  la  the 
survey. 

All  in  all.  though,  we  did  relatively  well  in 
citizen  participation.  We  had  4,850  who  com- 
pleted the  survey  procedures  out  of  a  maxi- 
mum potential  of  9500  people  so  we  sur- 
veyed a  little  over  50%  of  those  eligible. 
Participation  In  the  16  counties  In  which 
enumeration  districts  were  selected  for  the 
survey  ranged  from  15  per  district  In  Pickens 
to  89  per  district  in  L«e  County. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  pure  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  our  survey  is  the  change  In 
the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  Censiis 
districts  between  1960  and  1970.  Some  areas 
which  were  mostly  inhabited  by  poor  people 
in  1960  are  now  the  home  of  people  In  better 
financial  circumstances  as  a  result  of  urban 
renewal  and  suljdivlslon  development  during 
the  past  decade 

The  techniques  for  the  National  Nutrition 
Survey  in  the  United  Stateb  were  built  on 
the  results  of  similar  studies  which  our  gov- 
ernment has  sponsored  in  33  undeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  Assessment  of  the  nu- 
tritional state  of  a  large  population  Is  com- 
plicated because  of  the  number  of  nutrients 
Involved  and  the  existence  of  subclinical 
deficiencies  which  are  not  readily  recognized. 
The  five  avenues  of  approach  used  In  our 
survey  were  medical,  biochemical,  dietary, 
dentil  and  socio-economic. 

The  purpo.'e  of  medical  assefsment  in  a 
nutrition  survey  is  to  detect  recognizable 
physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  deviation 
from  health  due  to  malnutrition.  It  Included 
a  medical  history  and  examination  by  a  doc- 
tor, anthropometric  measurements,  and  wrist 
X-rays.  The  physical  examination  was  de- 
signed   to    reveal    outward    signs    providing 
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clues  to  the  IndUiduars  nutritional  past. 
The  medical  history  included  diseases  such 
as  infections  or  parasitic  infestations  which 
Influence  absorption  and  metabolism  of  nu- 
trients independent  of  dietar,,   intake. 

Biochemical  measurements  of  the  levels 
of  nutrients  In  body  tl.ssues  and  fluids  indi- 
cate current  or  recent  nutritional  status.  De- 
pletion of  body  stores  of  nutrients  is  the  first 
downward  step  in  the  development  of  nutri- 
tional deficiency  disease.  As  the  deficiency 
progresses,  functional  Impairment  occurs 
and.  finally,  the  physical  changes  charac- 
teristic of  a  clinically  manifest  deficiency  dis- 
ease appear  BlochPmlcal  measurements, 
therefore,  enable  us  to  Identify  people  in  dan- 
ger of  nutritional  disease  as  well  as  those 
with  frank  malnutrition. 

In  our  study,  the  levels  of  the  following 
were  determined  In  the  blood:  hemoglobin, 
hematocrit,  total  protein,  albumin.  Vitamin 
A,  carotene.  Vitamin  C,  folic  acid,  iron  and 
iron  binding  capacity;  and,  in  the  urine,  we 
tested  for  glucose,  protein,  creatinine,  thi- 
amine, riboflavin,  urea  nitrogen  and  iodine. 

All  of  these  tests  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. However,  our  preliminary  findings  are 
favorable  compared  to  available  findings  from 
other  States.  The  following  figures  compare 
the  percentage  found  below  acceptable  levels 
in  the  overall  preliminary  data  from  Texas 
and  South  Carolina,  grouped  without  regard 
to  age,  sex.  or  other  characteristics: 


Hemosloom 
Hematocrit 
Plasma  carotene  .   . 

Pl33ma  vitamin  A 

Serum  vitamin  C  ... 
Total  seium  proteiri.. 
Total  serum  altiumin. 

Urinary  ttiianiine 

Urinary  riboflavin 


South 

«3S 

Carolina 

i 

10 

u 

11 

1 

0 

» 

8 

u 

5 

16 

1 

19 

1 

9 

1 

19 

7 

I  don't  know  how  the  food  enrichment 
laws  of  Texas  compare  with  those  of  South 
Carolina.  However,  anyone  who  has  trav- 
eled In  West  Texas  could  easily  Imagine  that 
variations  in  agricultural  productivity 
might  well  be  a  factor  In  the  more  favorable 
nutrition  status  of  the  poor  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

When  our  data  is  further  analyzed  it  will 
undoubtedlv  reveal  higher  deficiency  per- 
centages in  the  more  susceptible  population 
groups  than  the  overall  averages  Just  quoted. 

In  the  dietary  assessment,  our  team  ob- 
tained data  on  levels  of  nutrient  Intake, 
source  of  nutrients,  food  habits,  prepara- 
tion practices,  and  attitudes  about  food. 
These  facts  w,1!l  be  highly  significant  In  in- 
terpretation of  our  medical  and  biochemical 
findings.  They  will  also  be  basic  to  planning 
dietary  changes  and  modifying  or  Initiating 
new  programs  wWch  influence  food  habits 
and  consumption.  The  solution  to  problems 
uncovered  by  medical  and  biochemical  as- 
sessments demands  knowledge  of  the  eating 
habits  and  the  available  foods  In  an  area,  as 
well  as  the  people's  purchasing  power. 

The  dental  exam  Included  an  evaluation  of 
dental  health  and  the  condition  of  perio- 
dontal tissues.  While  all  dental  pathology 
Is  not  caused  by  inadequate  nutrition.  It  Is 


often  closely  associated  with  diet.  Carles 
may  be  associated  with  a  low  fluoride  in- 
take and  spongy,  bleeding  gums  with  vita- 
min C  deficiency.  Inability  to  bite  and  chew 
due  to  decayed  or  missing  teeth  leads  to  se- 
lection of  soft  and  easily  swallowed  foods 
which  often  are  deficient  in  some  essential 
nuttients.  Periodontal  disease  is  seriously  ag- 
gravated by  poor  nutrition. 

Socio-economic  data  collected  by  the  field 
team  Included  economic  status  of  those  ex- 
amined, ethnic  background,  the  interest  in 
nutrition  by  local  authorities,  educational 
opportunities,  kinds  of  food  available  and 
the  food  distribution  programs  in  effect. 

All  in  all,  our  survey  team  recorded  ap- 
proximately'200  items  of  information  about 
each  family  and  about  300  additional  Items 
about  each  individual  participating  in  the 
survey.  As  we  saw  4.800  people  in  1,100  house- 
holds this  adds  up  to  some  1,660,000  facta. 
In  addition,  we  have  50  to  100  supple- 
mentary items  pertaining  to  special  groups 
subject  to  nutritional  risk  such  as  children 
under  3.  adolescents,  pregnant  and  lactat- 
Ing  women,  and  the  aging  over  60  years  old. 
Our  field  survey  work  began  last  October 
and  was  completed  on  March  24.  We  are  now 
In  the  process  of  coding  and  editing  the  data 
and  placing  it  on  punch  cards.  Our  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  provides  for 
us  to  deliver  a  complete  set  of  edited  punch 
cards.  We  are  relying  on  the  Federal  agency 
for  computer  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
this  data.  We  hope  to  end  up  with  a  second 
set  of  punch  cards  from  which  we  can  ex- 
tract supplementary  information. 

Our  survey  staff  has  consisted  of  a  small 
administrative  group  and  a  central  labora- 
tory unit  In  Columbia  and  the  field  unit 
which  visited  the  101  enumeration  districts 
selected  in  16  counties.  Since  the  examina- 
tion centers  were  usually  In  schools,  their 
clinic  work  usually  began  about  3:30  P.M. 
and  at  times  lasted  as  long  as  2  A.M.  The  field 
team  included  around  28  persons. 

When  I  first  learned  about  the  plans  for 
this  survey.  I  felt  It  was  an  impossible  Job 
because  I  didn't  think  it  was  possible  to  find 
qualified  people  who  would  accept  tempo- 
rary work  for  six  months  traveling  all  over 
the  State  and  working  long  and  unusual 
hours.  I  am  pleased  to  have  with  me  today 
two  key  people  who  were  very  instrumental 
in  mailing  the  survey  possible — Dr.  Harry 
Ridgley  who  was  Field  Director  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Moore  who  was  Director  of  the  Die- 
tary Interviewers.  Both  Dr.  Ridgley  and  Miss 
Moore  have  had  survey  experience  In  other 
States  as  did  a  number  of  our  field  team. 
This  is  one  of  several  ways  in  which  we  have 
benefitted  by  being  the  last  of  the  10  States 
to  complete  the  field  work. 

I  regret  that  the  complete  findings  of  the 
South  Carolina  Nutrition  Survey  are  not 
available  at  this  time.  However,  I  hope  that 
this  summary  of  the  who,  what,  when,  where, 
how,  and  why  of  the  survey  will  be  helpful 
background  for  your  understanding  when 
the  final  survey  results  are  presented  to 
you. 

Presented  to:  South  Carolina  Dietetic  As- 
sociation. 

"fev:  M.alcolm  U.  Dantzler.  M.D..  Assistant 
State  Health  Officer.  State  Board  of  Health, 
April  3.  1970. 


COMPARISON  OF  BIOCHEMICAL  TEST  RESULTS  TO  DATE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  WITH  TEXAS  RESULTS  BV  PERCENTACE^m^EnC|Er^^ 
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Source:  South  Carolina  State  Board  ol  Health,  April  1 0,  1970. 

LABORATORY  TEST  RESULTS  OF  BLOOD  AND  URINE  SAMPLES  FROM  10  COUNTIES  SURVEYED  I  H  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  NUTRITION  SURVEY  1959-70 


Type  of  test 


Number 

ol 
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Total  not 
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Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Hemoglobm.. 2,120  185  8.7 

Hematocrit 2,304  153  6.6 

Serum  protein -  1.201  2  .16 

Serum  albumin 1,201  12  1.0 

Vitamin  C 1,  Ul  '3  1.1 
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Riboflavin 1.251 

Thiamine *1 

Vitamin  A   |.348 

Plasma  carotene 1.350 
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72 
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7.8 
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PERCENT  ACCEPTABLE  LABORATORY  TEST  RESULTS  OF  BLOOD  AND  URINE  SAMPLES  FROM  10  COUNTIES  SURVEYED  IN  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  NUTRITION  SURVEY.  1969-70 


County 


HBG. 


HCT. 
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Vitamin  C 


Chester 

Lancaster 
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67 
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45 
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82 
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95 
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72 
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SUMMARY:  PERCENTAGE  UNACCEPTABLE  BIOCHEMICAL  VALUES' 
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21 
10 
16 


16 
10 


27.6 
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1  Preliminary  except  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  BY  COUNTY     SOUTH  CAROLINA 
NUTRITION  SURVEY,  1969-70 


County 


Chester  

Lancaster 

Pxkens  

Greenville  ... 
Spartanburg. 

Lee 

Florence 

Williamsburg 
Georgetown. 
Charleston... 

M.en 

Banberg 

Calhoun 

Colleton 

Beaufort 

Richland 

Total. 


Number  c' 

enumeration 

district's 

surveyed 

r<umber  o^ 
participants 

4 

128 

2 

77 

1 

21 

5 

138 

7 

276 

6 

539 

9 

433 

9 

460 

6 

426 

13 

550 

7 

251 

4 

183 

4 

220 

7 

387 

5 

394 

10 

312 

99 


4.795 


(From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 

July  2,  19701 

Federal    Study— "Alarming"    MALNtTTRiTioN 

REPORTED  Among  S.C,  Poor 

(By  James  K.  Batten) 

Washington. — Federal    nutritionists,   In   a 

landmark  study  still  under  tight  wraps,  have 

documented  for  the  first  time  the  prevalence 


of  serious  and  widespread  malnutrition  In 
South  Carolina. 

Of  the  4.900  persons  examined — a  sample 
said  to  be  heavily  weighted  with  low-income 
Negroes — 38  per  cent  were  anemic  enough  to 
need  medical  attention.  And  34  per  cent  had 
serious  Vitamin  A  deficiencies. 

"The  situation  in  South  Carolina  is  alarm- 
ing," declared  one  federal  scientist  who  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  stlU-confldential  findings. 

The  study,  now  in  the  final  stages  of  tabu- 
lation and  analysis,  was  part  cf  the  10-state 
National  Nutrition  Survey,  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1967  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  malnutrition  in  the  United  States. 

So  far,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  publicly  disclosed  the 
results  from  only  two  states — Louisiana  and 
Texas,  Data  from  the  other  eight  will  be 
made  public  in  the  next  few  months.      

.^.nti-hunger  forces  in  Congress  and  HEW 
have  hoped  that  the  survey's  results  would 
dramatize  the  nation's  malnutrition  problem 
in  a  scientific  and  indisputable  manner,  si- 
lencing skeptics  who  insist  that  the  problem 
is  not  really  serious. 

The  other  states  included  in  the  survey  are 
Michigan,  Kentucky,  New  York,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  California  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Information  obtained  by  Knight  News- 
papers Indicates  that  malnutrition  in  South 


Carolina  is  among  the  most  serious  in  any 
of  the  10  states. 

One  HEW  official,  recalling  similar  17.8,- 
sponsored  nutrition  surveys  in  imderdevel- 
oped  countries,  declared  this  week  that  the 
recent  findings  in  South  Carolina  are  "very 
similar  to  what  we  found  in  Central  Amer- 

In  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Malcolm  Dantzler, 
the  assistant  state  health  officer  and  project 
director  for  his  state's  portion  of  the  survey, 
said  Wednesday  that  he  had  received  no 
official  tabulations  from  Washington. 

But  when  told  of  the  federal  findings, 
Dantzler  said  he  was  not  surprised. 

"It's  an  indication  that  action  needs  to 
be  taken,"  he  declared.  "This  is  something 
that  should  be  remedied  in  a  civilized 
world." 

In  each  of  the  10  states,  families  were 
chosen  at  random  within  the  poorest  25 
per  cent  of  the  states'  census  enumeration 
districts. 

But  in  South  Carolina,  Dantzler  said  he 
doubted  that  random  selection  was 
achieved — primarily  because  many  whites 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  well-inte- 
grated nutrition  survey  team. 

"Our  results,"  Dantzler  insisted,  "are  only 
representative  of  the  jxwr,  non-white  popu- 
lation of  the  state." 

In  Washington,  HEW  officials  have  con- 
firmed that  the  presence  of  Negro  staffers  on 


A 
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the  survey  Warn  generated  local  white  oppo- 
sition to  the  project  In  some  communities. 

In  one  unidentified  county,  a  white  sheriff 
raised  questions  when  he  saw  a  Negro  staff 
member  entering  the  home  of  a  white  fanUly. 
The  sheriff  later  maintained  that  he  had  not 
been  informed  of  the  survey. 

The  survey  included  Beaufort  County,  a 
coastal  area  whose  hunger  problems  have 
attracted  national  attention,  plus  Columbia, 
Florence,  Charleston,  Greenville  and  Walter- 
boro.  .  , 

The  most  stark  indicator  of  malnutrition 
disclosed  by  the  S.C.  survey  was  widespread 
anemia.  Preliminary  results  showed  thnt  38 
per  cent  of  those  surveyed  had  hemoglobin 
(red  blood  cell)  levels  In  the  "unacceptable 
range." 

Of  the  six  states  for  which  preliminary 
results  were  obtained.  South  Carolina's  per 
cent  was  exceeded  only  by  Louisiana,  which 
had  41  per  cent  deficient  hemoglobin  among 
those  surveved. 

By  contrast,  Texas  had  20  per  cent.  Michi- 
gan 19  per  cent,  Kentucky  16  per  cent  and 
New  York  only  10  per  cent. 

South  Carolina's  data  also  showed  unusu- 
ally high  rates  of  vitamin  A  deficiency,  with 
34  per  cent.  Only  Texas— with  41  per  cent- 
had  a  higher  rate  among  the  six  states. 

About  28  per  cent  of  South  Carolina's 
sample  had  unacceptable  riboflavin  levels, 
the  highest  In  any  of  the  six  states. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
study  referred  to  in  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server was  not  a  ca.'^ual  survey,  but  a  de- 
tailed survey  of  4.900  persons  in  16  dif- 
ferent ccunties. 

So.  for  the  first  time,  intelligently,  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  in  a 
legislative  body,  we  show  hunger,  which 
is  not  depicted  on  a  TV  screen  by  politi- 
cians who  like  to  estimate  numbers  at 
political  rallies  or  at  parades  or  other- 
wise, but  en  the  basis  or  the  foundation 
of  medical  hunger  on  the  part  of  38  per- 
cent of  those  4,900.  who  were  suffering 
anemia  in  South  Carolina. 

There  are  the  facus.  That  is  how  we 
measure  how  much  to  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  build  Rome  in  1 
day?  Obviously  not.  Do  you  solve  the 
hunger  problem  in  one  fell  swoop  or  in 
one  appropriation?  Obviously  not.  But 
what  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ask  for?  He  says  a  year  ago  we 
were  feeding  6  million  with  food  stajnps 
and  commodities,  or  25  percent  of  the  25 
million  poor.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
feeding  abcut  40  percent,  or  10  million. 

Under  his  minimal  increase — not  im- 
possible, not  disastrous,  or  otherwise — 
but,  rather,  S1.750  billion,  we  would  be 
feeding  48  percent,  oi  approximately  12 
million. 

The  administration  comes  in  and,  in 
one  breath,  says  'flscally  impossible."  but 
then  it  submits,  in  the  next  breath.  $4 
billion  for  family  welfare  assistance, 
gtiaranteed  family  income,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  but  it  amounts  to  S4 
billion. 

What  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  is  the 
beginning  point  of  the  poverty  cycle — 
hunger  in  America. 

It  was  practically  put  on  the  back 
burner  had  it  not  been  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  his  distin- 
giiished  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  many  other  re- 
marks I  could  make,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  disastrous  not  to  support  this  in- 
crease. I  vigorously  support  it. 


Mr.  Lyn«  says  at  the  present  time  we 
are  feeding  5  to  9  million  with  stamps 
and  $L250  billion  would  allow  expansion 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  We  would 
jump  from  Januarj-  of  last  year— and  we 
are  talking  now  in  July,  an  18-month  pe- 
riod—from 100.000  to  over  200.000  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  alone.  We  have 
doubled  it.  As  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts knows,  only  30  percent  of  those 
eligible  are  participating:  70  percent  are 
still  not  participating.  That  is  how  to 
measure  the  appropriation.  Do  not  meas- 
ure it  by  what  a  legislative  committee, 
which  is  on  tlie  other  side,  says  is  impos- 
sible. We  heard  that  argument  and  voted 
on  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  We 
do  not  use  that  measure  in  the  Senate, 
the  most  deliberative  t>ody  in  the  world. 
We  look  at  the  need,  the  problem,  in  this 
case  medically  indicated,  and  we  begin 
to  attack  and  approach  this  problem, 
which  in  the  end  is  the  most  economic 
way. 

If  one  has  been  on  the  executive  level 
and  has  seen  adult  care  at  the  hospitals, 
at  the  State  penitentiaries,  at  the  other 
institutions,  he  sees  some  of  the  results 
of  not  feeding  children.  Do  not  be  per- 
suaded by  the  argument  that  providing 
food  for  people  is  going  to  result  in  in- 
dolent and  apathetic  children  and  adults 
and  that  it  is  un-American.  We  know- 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  the  same  per- 
sons in  penitentiaries  is  $10  a  day.  It  is 
much  more  economical  to  feed  people 
tlian  to  jail  them.  We  find  wc  have  to 
bring  in  the  truant  officer  and  the  psy- 
chologist and  the  job  trainer  and  the 
jailer  and  the  policeman.  AH  the  mech- 
anizations described  arc  at  high  prices 
and  high  cost.  But  let  us  get  down  to 
those  medic.Tlly  proven  to  be  in  need  of 
food  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  have  the  legislative  equipment  to  do 
it. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

SENATOR    BROOKE    IFGES    INCREASE    IN    FXNDINC 
FOR  FOOD  STAMPS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  poverty 
can  be  defined  in  many  ways.  It  means 
crowded,  inadequate,  and  often  unsani- 
tary hoaxing  conditions.  It  means  lack 
of  heat  and  hot  water.  It  means  just 
one  pair  of  shoes  and  a  thin  coat  In 
the  winter.  It  means,  sometimes,  poverty 
of  the  spirit— no  books,  no  time  for  trav- 
el, no  change  to  appreciate  the  wondrotis 
creations  of  art  and  music  and  nature. 
But  perhaps  most  basic  of  all,  particu- 
larly to  the  children  of  the  poor,  poverty 
can  mean  hunger. 

For  a  child  whose  parents  are  poor, 
poverty  can  mean  no  milk  or  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables:  it  can  mean  no  meat 
on  the  table.  For  these  youngsters,  pov- 
erty appears  most  plainly  in  the  single 
piece  of  bread,  spread  with  gravy  or 
sugar,  that  is  breakfast  or  Itmch  or  din- 
ner— or  sometimes  all  three.  This  im- 
balanced  diet  can  be  translated,  cruelly 
and  irrevocably,  into  a  lifetime  of  poor 
health,  into  mental  deficiencies,  into  an 
inability  to  concentrate  on  classroom 
teaching  or  on  a  job.  And  it  can  be  passed 
on  to  future  generations  who  Inherit 
structural  and  mental  disorders  directly 


related  to  the  dietary  deficiencies  of  their 
mothers. 

For  statistical  purposes,  poverty  has 
been  defined  as  an  annual  income  of 
$3,553  or  less  for  a  family  of  four  in 
1968.  Regionally,  of  course,  the  real  pov- 
erty level  varies  considerably:  a  family 
of  four  on  an  Arkansas  farm  might  live 
more  comfortably  on  $600  in  cash  in- 
come per  year  than  a  similar  family  in 
Chicago  that  earned  $6,000  per  year.  But 
taking  the  dollar  level  established  as 
most  reasonable  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  25.4  million  Americans 
are  poor. 

In  1939,  the  Congress  established  the 
first  food  stamp  program  designed  to 
expand  the  purchasing  power  of  low 
income  famUies,  and  not  incidentally  to 
expand  the  market  for  farm  products. 
Today,  according  to  the  administration's 
own  estimate,  the  Federal  Government 
provides  food  assistance  to  10  million 
Americans.  This  still  leaves  15.4  million 
Americans,  who  are  officially  classified 
as  poor,  imtouched  by  the  food  distribu- 
tion programs. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  made 
great  strides  in  expanding  the  food  dis- 
tribution programs.  Approximately  330 
new  counties  have  been  included  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  expand  distribution  to  all 
counties  where  the  need  exists.  In  addi- 
tion, under  President  Nixon's  leadership, 
free  food  stamps  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  the  first  time  to  those  in  the 
ven-  lowest  income  brackets,  and  at  re- 
duced prices  for  other  needy  families. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Senate  au- 
thorized $2  billion  to  be  spent  on  the  food 
distribution  program  in  fiscal  1971.  The 
House  has  yet  to  act  on  this  authoriza- 
tion, and  consequently  we  are  already 
operating  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
a  continuing  provision  contained  in  the 
last  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
But  this  should  not  deter  us  from  acting 
in  a  way  that  will  demonstrate  our  clear 
and  urgent  concern  that  the  program  be 
expanded  to  meet  existing  needs. 

'According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Aaricultuie,  at  least  14  million  persons 
are  in  need  of  immediate  food  aid.  And 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
Lvng  testified  just  last  month  that  they 
anticipated  some  very  real  problems  m 
the  coming  fiscal  year  because  the  pres- 
ent level  of  appropriations  is  insufficient 
to  meet  demand. 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  1971  was 
for  $1.25  billion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  program  is  presently  costing  $100 
million  per  month,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  full  $1.25  billion  could  easily  be  con- 
sumed in  1971  with  no  room  for  expan- 
sion at  aU.  In  fact,  if  one  takes  into  ac- 
count the  impact  of  inflation,  it  is  even 
conceivable  that  we  could  feed  fewer 
people  for  $1.25  billion  in  fiscal  1971  than 
are  presently  being  accommodated  tmder 
the  program. 

We  cannot  afford  to  freeze  the  program 
at  such  a  level  when  there  is  such  clear 
need  for  expansion.  Secretary  Lyng  him- 
self has  said,  in  regard  to  expanding  the 
food  stamp  program: 

It  is  beginning  to  be  very  apparent  to  us 
that  counties  which  may  want  to  switch  to 
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food  stamps  will  have  to  be  denied  because 
this  appropriation  figure  will  be  Insufficient. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
need  for  expansion  is  critical.  Many  com- 
munities are  presently  scheduled  for  new 
programs.  Several  Massachusetts  com- 
munities where  the  need  is  clearly 
evident  have  not  yet  applied  for  funds. 
And  even  in  those  commimities  where 
food  stamp  programs  are  presently  in 
operation,  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams is  often  just  getting  underway, 
and  many  more  families  need  to  be 
brought  into  the  process. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  the  figure  of  $1.25 
billion  requested  by  the  administration 
and  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  too  low  to  meet  present 
needs. 

President  Nixon,  speaking  just  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  in  annoimcing  an  ex- 
panded antihimger  campaign,  stated  as 
the  goal  of  his  administration  that  all 
poor  families  should  be  provided  with 
enough  food  stamps,  at  prices  they  could 
afford,  to  purchase  a  nutritionally  com- 
plete diet.  He  envisioned  expanding  the 
food  distribution  program  to  all  counties 
in  the  Nation.  And  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  goal,  he  conceived  of  an  expen- 
diture in  fiscal  1971  of  S2.5  billion  for  all 
food  distribution  programs  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  are 
worthy  goals.  And  I  believe  that  they  can 
only  be  achieved  if  we  commit  ourselves 
to  spending  what  is  necessary  to  relieve 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  crushing  bur- 
den of  hunger.  As  the  President  has  said: 

Something  very  like  the  honor  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  is  at  Issue — America  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  one  starving  people  after  an- 
other But  the  moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an 
end  to  hunger  in  America  itself  for  all  time. 

The  pending  amendment  would  in- 
crease expenditures  for  food  stamps  from 
$1.25  billion  to  $1.75  billion.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  which,  I  believe,  is 
in  the  deepest  interest  of  our  Nation  and 
all  our  people.  I  urge  its  overwhelming 
adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina iMr.  HoLLiNGS'  for  his  most  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  argument  in  de- 
fense of  expansion  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  •  Mr.  Hol- 
L.-vND)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrdska).  and  I 
know  they  have  done  a  great  deal  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  this  country.  I  commend  the 
President  and  others  who  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  food  stamps. 

I  think  the  best  estimates  are  that 
there  are  25.4  milhon  people  in  the  pov- 
erty category.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  eloquently  said  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  providing  food  now  for 
10  million  people.  That  still  leaves  15.4 
million  people  who  are  not  getting  the 
benefits  of  the  food  stamp  or  food  assist- 
ance program. 

As  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  so 
also  in  my  State  of  Massachusetts,  many 
more  communities  are  finding  a  need  for 
the  food  stamp  program. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  South  Dakota,  for  he  had 
the  original  intent  that  the  program  be 
expanded  to  $2  billion.  I  think  it  has 
been  well  stated  in  testimony  that  the 
$2  billion  could  be  adequately  used  and 
still  we  could  not  achieve  our  goal. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  we 
have  inflation  and  the  fact  that  the 
present  program  is  costing  $100  million 
a  month,  actually  would  not  be  able  to 
expand  the  program  at  all  with  the 
$1,250  billion.  We  might  be  getting  less 
for  this  program,  because  of  inflation,  in 
fiscal  1971. 

If  we  are  able  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  and  show  some  mo- 
mentum in  this  program.  The  conferees 
will  go  into  conference  asking  for  $1,750 
billion  and  be  able  to  get  some  agree- 
ment. 

The  program  ought  to  be  going  for- 
ward: there  is  no  question  about  that. 
People  are  starving  in  this  Nation.  We 
are  sending  food  to  foreign  countries, 
trj'ing  to  feed  foreign  people,  saying. 
"Well,  we  ought  to  send  some  food  to 
Biafra." 

That  is  good;  we  shoiald  send  some 
food  to  Biafra. 

They  say,  "We  ought  to  send  food  to 
Latin  America." 

That  is  good;  we  ought  to  send  some 
food  to  Latin  America.  But  I  think  we 
also  ought  to  send  some  food  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  people 
are  starving  today — in  South  Carolina,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  South  Dakota,  and  in 
Florida  as  well. 

So  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  we  have  going  for  us 
in  this  countrj'.  I  cannot  see  that  it 
would  be  conscionable  for  us  to  go  into 
a  conference  with  anything  less  than 
$1.75  billion. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  realizing 
the  urgency.  I  think  he  is  sympathetic 
to  the  problems  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  who 
have  this  problem  in  conference.  We  all 
know  what  the  problems  are.  We  know  we 
have  to  economize.  But  we  say  this  is 
not  the  place  to  economize.  We  must 
move  forward  in  this  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  over- 
whelmingly adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
we  all  ought  to  realize  that  this  is  not  a 
debate,  not  a  contest,  between  a  certain 
nimiber  of  individuals  who  want  to  elimi- 
nate himger  and  some  others  who  op- 
pose efforts  to  eliminate  hunger.  This  is 
not  a  contest  between  someone  who  feels 
that  there  should  be  more  money  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  task 
and  those  who  believe  in  economizing. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  is  more  enthu- 
siastic £uid  more  devoted  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  of  the  declared  objec- 
tive of  removing  himger  from  the  list  of 
ills  which  afflict  America  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  All  of  us  want 
to  make  progress  in  this  battle  against 
hunger.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  it 
could  be  cause  for  a  little  resentment,  if 
there  is  any  implication  or  any  suggestion 
that  there  are  those  who,  for  the  sake 


of  economy,  want  to  deny  either  food 
stamps  or  distribution  of  commodities  to 
those  who  are  hungry,  if  it  could  be  done. 
The  course  advocated  by  those  who 
seek  to  raise  this  appropriation  to  $1.75 
billion  would  likely  hinder  and  delay  the 
very  efforts  they  seek  to  advocate, 
namely,  to  get  this  program  into  high 
gear,  get  it  going,  and  get  it  moving.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  course  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Ne- 
braska in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  result  in  a  certain  and  early  imple- 
mentation of  this  program.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

If  we  follow  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommendations,  this  action  will 
occur  yet  this  summer,  Mr.  President — 
not  in  December  and  not  in  January,  as 
it  did  last  year,  but  this  summer,  and 
very  likely  next  month,  if  things  go  ac- 
cording to  the  schedule  which  has  been 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  hope  we  will  not  make  the  mistake  we 
made  last  year.  Mr.  President,  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  became  law  in 
the  latter  part  of  November— I  believe 
right  after  Thanksgiving,  if  I  remember 
correctly.  On  December  2  of  last  year. 
which  would  be  within  a  week  or  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  8  or  9  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  there  was  an- 
nounced from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  general  outline  of  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  food  stamp  program, 
which  was  more  than  doubled  by  the 
amount  of  $610  million  that  was  ap- 
proved in  that  law. 

On  December  18,  Secretary  Hardin  de- 
tailed the  two  major  features:  First,  to 
give  more  stamps  to  recipients;  and  sec- 
ond, to  lower  the  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation. The  program  was  exp>anded. 

Mr.  President,  had  there  been,  last 
stimmer,  a  following  of  the  very  proce- 
dure which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
outlined  so  clearly  earlier  today,  those 
actions  to  expand  and  to  improve  the 
food  stamp  program  would  not  have  been 
taken  in  December  of  last  year;  they 
would  have  occurred  as  early  as  August. 
Speaking  of  those  who  favor  the  allevia- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  hunger — who 
are  they  ?  They  are  those  who  insist  upon 
closing  their  eyes  to  parliamentary  hand- 
icaps which  are  as  real  as  life,  or  those 
who  say.  "Well,  let  us  double  the  amount, 
and  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  for 
eliminating  himger". 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  realistic. 
It  seems  to  me  that  even  if  the  course 
indicated  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  followed,  if  there  be  such  an  ex- 
penditure of  funds  that  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated herein  will  be  inadequate  to 
do  the  job  which  has  been  outlined,  and 
if  the  authorization  bill  for  the  food 
stamp  program  be  sufficiently  large,  re- 
course to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  can  always  be  had.  Meantime  we 
are  going  to  gain  3  or  4  months.  In  my 
book  that  is  a  long,  long  time  when  you 
are  dealing  with  the  paiigs  of  hunger  in 
the  type  of  situation  described  so  well  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Now.  then,  what  is  the  situation  with 
reference  to  what  we  will  be  able  to  do 
with  this  $1.25  billion  which  can  go  into 
effect  soon? 

A  careful  review  of  the  food  sUmp  pro- 
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grain  clearly  indicates  that  the  budget 
request  oi  S1.25  billion  is  adequate  to 
support  and  enlarge  the  program  m  1971. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
formed me  that  all  requests  for  the  pro- 
gram that  were  on  file  on  June  12  have 
been  honored.  Thus  the  program  is  ex- 
panding in  line  with  the  SUtes*  eager- 
ness to  expand  it.  And  because  sources 
within  ti-ie  State  must  finance  local  op- 
erating costs,  the  program  cannot  ex- 
pand any  faster  than  the  States  request 
expansion. 

The  1971  budget  request  already  has 
provided  for  a  major  geographic  expan- 
sion of  the  program.  In  Uie  early  months 
of  fiscal  1971,  some  300  new  areas  will  be 
entermg  Uie  program,  including  New 
York  City.  AddiUonally,  under  the  liber- 
alized program,  even  higher  rates  of  par- 
ticipation will  be  achieved  in  1971  com- 
pared with  1970. 

The  important  part  to  remember  is 
ihat  all  of  this  expansion  can  be  funded 
under  the  budget  request  of  $1.25  billion. 
That  amount  is  over  four  times  the 
amount  spent  in  1969,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  more  than  double  the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last 
June  30. 

The  food  programs  of  the  department 
are  on  the  move,  and  they  do  reflect 
President  Nixons  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  for  all  time  in  America,  and 
the  dedicated  leadership  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Hardin,  certainly  in- 
dicates that. 

The  whole  Senate  has  supported  Uns 
effort  in  both  the  family  feeding  and 
the  child  nutrition  programs.  I  concur 
that  we  should  not  and  we  cannot  take 
any  action  that  would  slow  down  further 
progress  on  the  food  front.  But  I  ern- 
phasize  again,  an  appropriation  of  $1.25 
bUUon  for  food  stamps  will  support  a  sub- 
stantiaUy  larger  program  in  1971.  By  fall, 
food  sUmp  programs  wUl  be  operatmg 
in  over  2,000  areas  in  the  country.  This  is 
an  increase  of  some  300  areas  from  the 
1 147  in  operation  on  Jime  30. 
'  More  people  will  be  participating  in  the 
1  747  operating  areas.  Since  the  program 
Was  liberalized  in  December  of  last  year, 
participaUon  in  operating  areas  has  m- 
creased  by  over  60  percent,  and  new 
families  are  joining  the  program  every 
^eek.  ^^^    , 

Current  funding  levels  have  permitted 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  keep 
pace  with  demands  for  the  program.  Over 
10  million  people  in  needy  families  are 
now  receiving  food  assistance  under  food 
stamps  or  commodity  distribution.  The 
local  officials  elect  which  of  the  two  pro- 
grams best  meet  their  needs,  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  We  cannot  force  a  stamp 
program  on  a  State  or  an  area.  In  fund- 
ing the  stamp  program,  therefore,  we 
have  to  take  this  into  account. 

There  are  many  demands  upon  Con- 
gress for  funding  a  wide  variety  of  do- 
mestic programs.  We  will  do  the  Nation's 
needy  a  disservice  if  we  overappropriate 
for  one  food  program  at  the  expense  of 
equally  critically  programs  to  meet  some 
of  their  other  needs. 

That  Is  why  I  urge  the  approval  of  this 
budget  request  of  1.25  billion.  It  is  double 
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the  amount  for  1970,  and  it  is  adequate 
to  meet  the  amount  in  1971. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  clie  statement  by  Mr.  Lyng  in 
testimony  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
said: 

The  acceptance  of  the  food  stamp  program 
has  been  such  ttua  we  may  have  some  very 
real  problems  in  the  coming  ascal  year  1971. 
It  Is  beginning  to  be  very  apparent  to  us 
that  counties  which  may  want  to  switch  to 
food  stamps  will  have  to  be  denied  because 
this  appropriation  figure  will  be  Insufficient. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
context  this  testimony  was  given.  I  do 
not  know  what  context  there  li  in  con- 
nection with  that  testimony.  But  even 
on  the  basis  of  that  statement.  I  repeat 
this    proposition,    which    I    believe    is 
sound:  If  an  effort  will  be  made  to  sub- 
stantially increase  that  figure,  we  can 
well  contemplate  the  high  likelihood  of 
a  delay  of  anywhere  from  3  to  4  montlis. 
and  it  may  well  be  5  niontlis.  before  we 
get  to  the  point  of  having  money  avail- 
able imder  that  increased  food  stamp. 
That  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to  face. 
Let  us  take  the  alternative.  Suppose 
we  do  run  short,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Lyng.  Suppose  the  time  does  come  that 
we  are  going  to  meet  the  difficulty  tc 
which  he  refers  as  a  possibility.  The  re- 
course is  available  to  us  of  coming  before 
Congress  with  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation, and  we  can  go  forward  without 
dropping  a  stitch,  without  missing  a  beat. 
It  seems  to  me  that  ordinary  common- 
sense  would  lead  us  to  take  the  course 
of  action  that  is  prudent,  that  is  certain, 
that  will  enable  us  to  go  ahead  without 
the  delay  and  without   the  continuing 
pangs  of  hunser  that  these  hungry  peo- 
ple are  going  to  have,  just  because  there 
are  some  who  seek  a  big  amount  which 
will  not  be  available  for  several  months, 
as  opposed  to  a  more  modest  and  prudent 
approach  to  the  problem,  as  has  been 
carefully     designed     and     deliberately 
chosen  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee who   are  well  acquainted  with  the 
parliamentary  and  the  pohtical  practi- 
calities of  the  situation.  I  see  no  reason 
to  apologize  for  it.  This  is  a  political 
world.  This  is  an  arrangement  whereby 
we  proceed  under  rules  and  under  the 
minds,  judgments,   and  decisions  of  a 
composite  of  men,  not  one  person  or  even 
a  few  persons.  When  we  find  that  to  be 
the  fact,  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  it. 

I  close  with  this  note:  This  is  not  a 
contest  between  a  group  of  people  who 
want  to  eliminate  hunger  and  those  who 
do  not  want  to  eliminate  hunger.  Cer- 
tainly, those  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  caimot  be  considered  in  any 
event  in  a  group  who  are  not  devoted  as 
assiduously  and  as  diligently  and  in  as 
dedicated  a  fashion  to  eliminate  hunger 
as  anyone  else. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  distinguislied  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  poli- 
tics of  hunger  and  know  which  side  is 
the  popular  one. 

I  emphasize  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  This  is  not  a 
contest  of  those  who  on  one  hand  wish 
to  prolong  the  problems  we  have  in 
America  with  reference  to  malnutrition 
as  opposed  to  those  who  want  to  do  more. 

Let  me  say,  in  a  very  positive  way,  that 
we  have  made  great  strides  in  the  mal- 
nutrition program  in  the  last  few  years. 
For  example,  in  fiscal  1969,  the  to- 
tal expenditures  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  commodity  program,  child 
nutrition,  and  other  food  programs  was 
approximately  $1.2  billion.  In  fiscal  1970, 
that  was  increased  to  about  $1.6  biUion, 
and  budget  requests  for  fiscal  1971  are 
about  $2.5  billion.  So  It  indicates  the 
tremendous  increase  under  the  positive 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  and  President  Nixon. 

In  December  19b9.  Secretary  Hardin 
annoimced  a  liberalization  of  the  food 
stamp  program — designed  to  reach  mere 
people  with  more  help.  These  changes 
were  placed  into  effect  by  cooperating 
State  welfare  agencies  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  would  guess  that  the  only  way  we 
could  describe  the  changes  that  have 
been  brought  about  Is  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "dramatic,"  because  this  is  the 
only  word  that  adequately  describes  the 
results.  By  May  of  this  year  participa- 
tion in  food  stamps  had  increased  by  62 
percent  over  participation  in  E>ecember; 
the  total  amount  of  additional  food  pur- 
chasing power — the  value  of  bonus  cou- 
pons— was  up  251  percent  over  Decem- 
ber, the  per  person  amount  of  assist- 
ance was  up  114  percent  over  December. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  operating 
in  1,747  areas  of  the  country  on  Jime  30, 
and  another  some  300  areas  were  plan- 
ning to  open  programs,  including  New 
York  City.  Thus,  there  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant geographic  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram this  fiscal  year  with  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1.25  billion. 

The  budget  request  of  $1^4  billion, 
therefore,  is  sufficient  to  fund  the  cur- 
rent program  and  to  permit  substantial 
geographic  expansion.  It  may  well  be  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  program  to  even  more 
than  300  areas  later  on  ir  the  year.  But, 
even  now,  the  budget  request  will  allow 
for  the  largest  annual  expansion  of  the 
program  since  the  Food  Stamp  Act  was 
passed  in  1964. 

I  believe  that  the  $1'''4  billion  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  expansion  needs.  I  am 
informed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that,  as  of  June  16,  there  were 
no  requests— not  a  single  request — for 
the  program  that  had  not  been  honored. 
So  it  is  not  a  case  of  applications  pil- 
ing up  in  the  USDA  and  no  money  to 
process  the  applications  or  to  meet  those 
requests.  In  other  words,  the  Department 
of  Agricultiue  has  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  requests  for  the  program  imder  its 
current  funding  plans  for  1971. 

Where  local  officials  have  elected  to 
help  needy  families  under  the  commodity 
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distribution  program,  equal  stress  is  be- 
ing placed  on  program  improvements  by 
USDA.  A  total  of  some  20  high-quality 
foods  are  available;  Federal  funds  are 
available  to  help  States  and  localities 
provide  better  sei-viccs  to  the  participat- 
ing families;  and  food  quahty  is  being 
enhanced  by  emichment  and  fortifica- 
tion. 

In  May,  a  total  of  10  million  people  in 
needy  families  received  food  assistance 
as  a  result  of  food  stamps  or  commodity 
donations. 

Food  programs  are  on  the  move, 
thanks  to  men  such  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Holl.\nd)  ; 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellenderi,  who  was  perhaps 
the  father  of  this  program;  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN>,  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs;  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitsi,  and  many 
others  who  have  insisted  that  we  move 
ahead  with  reference  to  food  programs. 
So  food  proerams  are  on  the  move;  and 
at  a  funding  of  SI. 25  billion,  over  four 
times  the  amount  will  be  spent  in  fiscal 
1971  as  was  spent  in  fiscal  1969. 

Concluding  on  a  positive  note,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  made  great  progress. 
We  have  made  this  progress  because  of 
the  positive  leadership  In  Congress  and 
the  positive  leadership  In  the  executive 
branch  through  Secretary  Hardin  and 
President  Nixon.  So  I  say  that,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  that  might  be 
encountered  because  of  something  that 
could  happen  in  the  other  body,  we  can 
fund  the  program  v.-ith  a  $1,250  billion 
appropriation.  If  necessary,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Senators  from  Florida  and 
Nebraska,  we  can  always  have  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  later  this  year.  But 
that  the  $1,250  billion  is  adequate  now. 
Let  me  say  again,  that  thu;  is  double 
the  request  of  last  year.  In  fiscal  1970, 
the  amount  appropriated  for  food  stamps 
was  $610  million.  This  year,  the  amount 
aporopriated  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  $1,250  billion.  This  does  mean 
expansion.  This  does  mean  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  on  the  move.  It  does 
not  mean  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  those  who  support  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  one  moment 
want  one  person  in  America  to  go  with- 
out adequate  food.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
one  is  starving  in  America  today,  despite 
the  comments  made,  despite  the  TV 
commentaries,  and  the  documentaries. 
There  is  no  starvation  in  America.  Yes, 
there  is  malnutrition,  which  we  are  at- 
tempting to  reach  through  efforts  of  the 
legislative  branch  working  In  concert 
with  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Richard  Lyng,  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  on 
June  19,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  of  Mh.  Richard  Lvng,  Assistant 
Secretary 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee:  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
accomplishments  toward  meeting  the  food 
needs  of  hungry  people.  I  consider  it  a  dra- 
matic record  of  achievement. 

Ten  million  people  in  needy  families  are 
today  benefiting  from  either  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  or  the  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram. At  the  time  of  President  Nixon's 
"Hunger  Message  "  to  the  Congress  on  May  6, 
1969.  that  figure  was  only  6.9  million. 

E.xcept  in  a  handful  of  the  nation's  3,129 
counties  and  independent  cities,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  family  food  assistance  pro- 
grams is  now  available  or  in  the  final  plan- 
ning stage.  A  little  over  a  year  ago.  440  coun- 
ties In  the  nation  had  no  program  and  no 
plans  for  one. 

Over  the  past  year,  expanded  school  and 
non-school  food  service  programs  have  en- 
abled us  to  reach  some  5  million  needy 
youngsters  daily  with  free  or  reduced  price 
limches.  A  year  ago  only  3  million  children 
received  such  free  or  reduced  price  meals. 

That's  a  capsule  of  the  record.  This  morn- 
ing I'd  like  to  review  how  we  achieved  today's 
levels  and  touch  upon  our  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  hard  work,  persistence,  and  coopera- 
tion of  many  people  from  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  the  Congress, 
and  the  private  sector— all  have  made  pos- 
sible the  progress  I  report  to  you  A  key 
factor,  too,  is  the  new  agency — the  Pood  and 
Nutrition  Service — organized  last  summer  by 
Secretary  Hardin  shortly  after  the  President's 
message.  This  agency  specializes  and  concen- 
trates its  efforts  on  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  food  progr.ims,  and  has  strength- 
ened the  local-State-Pederal  system  of  carry- 
ing out  nutrition  activities. 

FOOD   STAMP   PROGRAM 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  was  dramati- 
cally expanded  Immediately  following  ap- 
proval in  late  November  of  the  1970  USDA 
appropriations.  The  amount  of  money  avail- 
able to  the  Department  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  was  more  than  doubled.  On  Decem- 
ber 2.  we  announced  the  general  outline  of 
the  modifications  and  on  December  18  Secre- 
tary Hardin  detailed  the  two  major  features: 
(1)"  To  give  more  stamps  to  recipients,  and 
(2)  to  lower  purchase  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation. The  level  of  stamp  Issuance  is  now 
$106  per  month  for  a  family  of  four.  This 
amoimt  varies  by  size  of  family.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  re- 
cipient's total  income  is  required  to  receive 
food  stamps,  and  most  participants  need  pay 
no  more  than  one-fourth. 

Our  latest  figures — for  May — show  an  esti- 
mated 5.9  million  people  being  sen-ed  by 
this  program.  They  received  a  total  of  nearly 
$87  million  In  bonus  coupons  during  May — 
up  from  $24  million  last  December,  prior  to 
Introduction  of  the  new  schedules.  That's  3 'A 
times  as  much  In  only  5  months. 

NO  PROGRAM  COUNTIES 

We  have  conducted  a  campaign  since  the 
President's  message  to  make  family  food 
programs — either  food  stamps  or  donated 
ccmunodltlee — available  In  all  the  440  coun- 
ties which  on  May  6  a  year  ago  had  no  family 
food  assistance  program  nor  plans  for  one. 
By  June  30  that  number  will,  we  think,  be 
down  to  less  than  20.  'We  are  making  every 
effort  to  meet  the  President's  goal  to  get  a 
food  program  commitment  for  every  one  of 
these  last  few  counties. 

COMMODrrT    DISTRIBtrnON    PROGRAM 

Otir  Commodity  Distribution  Program  has 
been   Improved,   too.   Participation    In   May 


reached  an  estimated  4  million  people  In 
needy  families.  Participants  under  this  pro- 
giam  plus  those  receiving  food  stamps,  add 
up  to  nearly  10  million  people  reached  by  a 
family  food  program  last  month. 

The  commodity  program  has  been  strength- 
ened, too.  in  several  ways  A  greater  variety 
Is  a'>  ailable  in  most  disiributiun  centers.  New. 
specially  enriched  or  fort.fied  foods  are  being 
o.Tered.  And  the  help  of  a  $15  million  alloca- 
tion of  USDA  funds  has  enabled  the  States 
t'  help  fctart  new  programs  and  improve 
existing  ones  by  setting  up  additional  dls- 
tribuiiLn  points,  establishing  better  storage 
facilities,  eliminating  restrictive  distrtbu- 
tun  polices,  and  making  food  available  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  These  Improved  de- 
livery systems  are  making  it.  possible  for  more 
of  the  needy  to  utilize  a  greater  variety  of 
the  23  foods  we  make  available  than  they 
have  in  past  years. 

CHILD    NUTRITION    PHOGRAMS 

Tne  focus  of  our  child  nutrition  programs 
has  been  re-orlented  to  emphasize  feeding 
children  from  poor  homes— particularly  those 
who  attend  old,  pocrly-equipped  city  schools 
without  kitchens  or  cafeterias.  The  goal  was 
set  last  December  to  reach  6.6  million  poor 
children  by  Thanksgiving.  Substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  that  goal,  as  I 
earlier  Indicated.  Recent  legislation  will  make 
possible  programs  which  will  produce  further 
increases. 

The  Food  and  Nutrltlcn  Service  is  now 
gi'-ing  top  priority  to  the  development  of  the 
required  Federal  Regulations  under  P.L.  91- 
248.  In  order  that  all  concerned  individuals 
and  agencies  can  have  equal  opportunity  to 
submit  their  views  on  the  scope  and  content 
of  these  regulations,  we  intend  to  publish 
them,  first,  as  proposed  regulations.  The  final 
re<julations  will  be  Issued  after  considering 
all  comments  and   suggestions    received. 

The  time  for  this  is  short — State  educa- 
tional agencies  need  to  have  maximum  lead 
time  in  planning  how  best  to  implement  the 
new  legislation  In  thousands  of  local  schools. 
Tet.  we  felt  it  to  be  in  the  best  long  range 
interest  of  children  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  all  Interested 
groups  in  formulating  the  new  regulations. 

QfALITT  OF  PROGRAMS 

■While  we  have  concentrated  much  effort 
during  the  past  year  In  getting  family  food 
programs  into  the  reluctant  counties,  we 
have  also  oevoted  po.'-itlve  attentijn  to  niak- 
ing  the  programs  mare  fully  effective — to  try 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  poor  in  each 
of  the  nation's  3,129  counties  and  Indepen- 
dent cities. 

This  Committee  recently  invited  two  U.S. 
Army  Captains  to  testify  on  the  study  they 
made  last  summer  for  the  President's  Urban 
Affairs  Council.  Their  report  expressed  con- 
cern about  procedures  for  monitoring  and 
evaluating  local  food  stamp  programs.  We 
share  this  concern,  and  the  Department  Is 
actively  Involved  In  the  review  of  Stale  and 
local  of>erat!ons.  FNS  is  now  monitoring  pro- 
gram operations  In  several  ways.  These  are: 

Onslte  evaluation  by  field  and  regional  per- 
sonnel. 

Administrative  reviews  of  State  and  local 
oi>erations. 

Investigations  of  specific  complaints  re- 
ceived, Including  those  individual  recipients. 

Independent  audits  and  Investigations  by 
the  Office  of  the  In£p)ectcr  General. 

Special  studies  and  surveys. 

We  still  have  a  need  to  strengthen  the 
systematic  review  and  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness  at  the  local  level.  In  order  to 
improve  our  field  organization,  a  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  was  employed  last  De- 
cember and  has  recently  completed  lu  study. 
Included  in  the  recommendations  are  some 
which  emphasize  the  need  to  develop  better 
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evaluation  techniques  and  more  effective  use 
of  our  field  organization.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  now  under  Intensive  review  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  prtx'eed.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  changes  which  will  result  as 
we  Implement  the  recommendations  will  be 
a  major  step  forward  In  the  Improvement  of 
our  monltorinc  and  e\aluatlon  system 

One  of  the  great  needs.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding food  or  food  stamps  to  needy  pe<^iple. 
is  to  assist  them  in  using  these  resources 
wlselv  and  nutritiously.  We  are  es^^eclally 
proud  of  our  USDA-Cooperative  Extension 
Service  nutrition  aldet^  More  than  6.800  of 
these  workers,  hired  from  among  the  people 
they  work  with,  have  served  over  500.000 
needy  families,  throughout  the  land  The  re- 
sults In  terms  of  improved  nutrition  and 
household  food  management  have  been  a  real 
and  heartwArmlne;  success 

Secretary  Hardin  has  said  that  America 
has  'turned  the  corner"  In  Its  drive  to  elim- 
inate hunger  and  malnutrition.  We  cannot, 
we  will  not  slow  that  drive,  for  we  all  know- 
that  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

We  are  grateful  to  this  Committee  for  your 
continued  interest  In  ending  poverty  caused 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  We  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  be  here  to  listen 
to  all  of  the  debate  today.  Since  2:30 
p.m.,  I  have  been  presiding  over  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  sis  its  acting 
chairman,  considering  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  merely  desire  to  reiterate  what  I 
understand  has  alreadj-  been  said  on  this 
floor  today,  that  we  shoiild  be  practical 
in  our  approach  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Late  last  spring,  it  will  be  recalled,  the 
Senate  sent  to  the  House  a  resolution  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  expenditure 
for  fiscal  1970  from  $340  million,  as  I 
recall  it.  to  $750  million.  That  resolution 
remained  in  the  House  for  several  months 
without  action.  In  November  of  last  year, 
a  resolution  was  finally  approved  by  both 
Houses,  but  instead  of  providing  the  $750 
milhon  which  the  Senate  had  voted  in  the 
spring,  the  amount  was  cut  back  to  $610 
million. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
provided  in  this  bill  $1.25  billion  for  the 
food  stamp  program  during  this  fiscal 
year.  The  House  approved  a  similar 
amount  but  yet  the  full  program  cannot 
be  put  into  operation  unless  we  have  a 
new  authorization  bill  enacted. 

It  strikes  me,  as  was  stated  by  my 
good  friend  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
that  the  amount  provided  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  a  great  increase 
over  last  year.  Tremendous  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  program.  My  fear  is 
that  if  the  present  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  will  have  great  diflBculty  in 
getting  the  program  authorized  once 
sigain.  Unless  the  amount  is  authorized, 
the  subcommittee  will  be  unable  in  con- 
ference to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  how 
much  to  provide  for  the  program. 

Under  present  law,  the  amount  auth- 
orized is  only  $170  million.  That  is  all 
the  committee  is  authorized  to  provide. 
Yet  the  House  approved  $1,250,000,000, 
and  our  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
vided the  same  amount.  All  we  need  to 
make  this  available  at  present  would  be 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 


House  authorizing  that  amount  and 
thereby  providing  the  $1,250,000,000  for 
the  food  stamp  program's  operation  at 
its  current  level. 

Tliis  is  a  far  cry  from  tiie  amount 
spent  last  year.  Mr.  Richard  Lyng,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Nutrition  Committee  on  June  19,  1970. 
stated  that  the  amount  of  money  being 
spent  at  present  is  $86  million  per  month. 
The  bill  in  its  present  form  would  pro- 
vide $100  million  per  month— a  consider- 
able increa.<;e 

I  think  that  shows  great  progress.  If 
the  House  finally  acts  on  the  food  sUmp 
bill  now  before  it.  it  may  be  that  more 
money  can  be  provided  by  way  of  an 
autliorization.  If  the  House  does  provide 
a  greater  siun  than  this,  it  can  easily  be 
provided  through  a  supplemental  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
realistically.  It  i.-  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  if  we  adopt  what  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  Hou'^e  provided  for, 
the  $1,250  million  within  the  next  4  or  5 
days  we  can  get  a  resolution  enacted  by 
the  Congress  authorizing  the  amount  ap- 
proved. In  that  way  the  agricultural  bill 
can  be  placed  on  the  statute  books.  If  we 
have  no  authorization,  we  will  be  in  the 
same  fix  as  last  year,  when  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  conferees  for  about  6  or  7 
montlis  before  agreement  could  be 
reached.  What  was  the  reason  for  the 
delay?  We  had  no  authorization  for  the 
food  stamp  program. 

I.  therefore,  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
sastain  the  work  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Let  me  give  assurance  that  as 
soon  as  that  is  done.  I  will  convene  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  present  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  $1,250  million 
for  the  food  sump  program  for  this  fiscal 
year.  I  am  sure  that  if  that  is  done,  we 
can  persuade  the  House  to  pass  such  a 
resolution.  I  am  sure  that  agreement  on 
this  approach  can  be  obtained,  because 
the  House  has  already  acted  on  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  the  $1,250  million  in  this 
bill  in  order  to  administer  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  further  to 
'^tate  that  we  will  be  spending  $312,745,- 
000  on  commodity  distribution  during  fis- 
cal 1971.  The  committee  this  afternoon 
added  $216  million  more  for  that  pro- 
gram. We  will  now  be  spending  on  child 
nutrition  $901  million:  and  with  the 
other  food  programs  the  total  will  be 
$2,540,716,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful,  I  repeat, 
that  we  will  be  realistic  here.  We  should 
forget  about  tlie  politics  in  this  issue  and 
approve  what  the  subcommittee  has  sug- 
gested: namely.  the$l,250,000.000.Within 
10  days.  I  feel  confident  that  we  can  get 
the  House  to  approve  the  authorization 
for  that  amount.  The  Senate,  I  am  sure, 
will  provide  for  it  and  we  can  have  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  on  the 
desk  of  the  President  within  the  next  2 
weeks.  But  if  we  do  not  do  that,  it  may  be 
2  or  3  months  before  we  are  able  to  reach 
a  conference  agreement  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 


does  tlie  Senator  say  Is  the  total  being 
provided  for  school  lunch  programs  and 
the  programs  for  food  assistance? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Over  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  that  total 
of  over  $2.5  billion,  is  the  Senator  in- 
cluding welfare  payments? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  might  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  in  addition  to  the  welfare  pro- 
grams, the  administration  has  in  com- 
mittee a  welfare  bill  in  which  we  expect 
to  report  such  amendments  as  the  com- 
mittee votes  favorably  on.  We  should 
realize  that  I  think  that  Welfare  pay- 
ments wou'd  increase  the  amount  to  $4 
billion,  and  add  15  million  people  to  the 
welfare  rolls.  Much  of  that  money  would 
be  spent  for  food  if  the  people  want  to 
spend  it  on  food. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  any  arguments  over 
the  welfare  program.  I  am  simply  sug- 
gesting that  the  Senate  act  realistically 
and  get  the  program  continued.  As  I 
have  said,  the  bill  as  it  is  now  being 
presented,  insofar  as  food  stamps  are 
concerned,  would  provide  more  than  $100 
million  a  month,  whereas  tliey  are  now 
spending  about  $86  million. 

I  think,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  great 
progress  has  been  made.  We  should  keep 
that  up.  We  should  keep  the  program 
underway,  on  a  realistic  basis  that  will 
be  workable  and  responsive  to  the  need, 
and  on  a  basis  that  we  are  sure  the 
House  will  accept.  The  USDA  has  given 
assurances  that  under  the  present  level 
of  funding,  provided  in  this  bill,  no 
county  or  city  will  be  left  out  of  a  family 
food  assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sert  that  a  July  7.  1970.  letter  to  me  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Richard  Lyng  of  the 
USDA  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dsa-ARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTUKE, 

Oftice  of  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  7,  1970. 

Hon.  AlLEK  J.  ELLENDER, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender;  Thank  you  for 
your  telephone  call  this  morning  regarding 
the  tJSDA  budget  request  for  food  stamps. 

We  believe  the  $1.25  billion  request  Is  suffi- 
cient at  this  time  because: 

1.  The  gains  have  been  Impressive: 


'In  mpllionsi 

May 
1969 

May 

1976            Gain 

Particrpants.   

Cost  per  month 

3.2 

J21.0 

5.9              2.7 
J86.  0             J6.  5 

2.  TOTAL  COSTS 
11  n 

HAVE  GONE  UP  VERY  SHARPLY 
thousands  of  dollarsl 

Fiscal 
l%9 

1970                1971 
(estimate)      (budget) 
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Food  stamps 250.982 

Commodities 285.717 

Child  nutrition 519.781 

Other  (ood  programs 144.852 

Total 1,201.332 


610.000 
295,  275 
581.650 
146.  887 


.  250,  000 

312,745 

901,557 

76.416 


1,633,814    2,540.718 


3.  Although  It  nmy  be  that  there  will  be 
enough  counties  applying  for  food  stamp 
programs  during  fiscal  1971  to  exhaust  the 
$1.25  billion  appropriation,  at  this  time  we 
have  approved  all  counties  which  have  ap- 
plied as  of  June  12,  1970.  We  will  be  able, 
within  jJie  appropriation,  to  establish  food 
stamp  pfegrams  in  the  307  cities  or  counties 
which  are  now  changing  from  commodities 
to  food  stamps.  This  includes  New  York  City. 

4.  We  have  sufficient  funds  in  the  requested 
commodity  appropriation  to  assure  that  no 
county  or  city  will  be  left  out  of  a  family 
food  assistance  program. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Lyng. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
invself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  > .  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  had  the 
amendment  come  before  the  Senate  at  a 
figure  of  $2  billion,  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  support  it.  We  have  to  consider 
what  is  possible,  what  the  other  body 
will  do.  V  hat  final  figure  will  emerge,  and 
w  hat  the  President's  reaction  will  be. 

I  myself  am  hesitant  to  support  any 
figure  thai  exceeds  the  budget.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  am  aware  of  the  likeliliood 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
probably  arrive  at  some  conference 
agreement  with  the  Senate  on  the  final 
figure. 

I  have  been  urging  some  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  to  raise  the  figure 
to  S2  billion  to  consider  a  lower  sum  so 
that  what  comes  out  finally  may  be  more 
nearly  the  budget  figure  than  would  have 
been  likely  had  the  figure  passed  at  $2 
billion. 

I.  therefore,  have  to  assume  some  re- 
sponsibility for  having  helped  to  iiiflu- 
ence  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  to 
reduce  their  original  amendment  to 
$1,750  million,  winch  represents  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  less  than  the 
original  suggestion.  Having  accepted  that 
responsibility.  I  would  feel  obligated  to 
support  the  compromise  amount. 

I  realize  that  there  is  little  or  no 
limitation  on  the  amount  which  could 
be  spent  on  the  program  except  the  limi- 
tations of  the  Federal  revenue  in  a  given 
year. 

While  I  would  like  to  have  stayed  with 
the  $1,250  million,  having  helped  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  downward,  which 
may  come  still  further  downward  in  con- 
ference and  be,  therefore,  nearer  the 
budget  figui-e.  I  have  decided  that  under 
all  of  these  circumstances  and  in  view  of 
my  own  participation  in  the  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution  that  I 
will  vote  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  McGovern  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  deeply  concerned  about  hunger  and 
starvation  and  near  starvation  in  this 
country.  The  point  was  made  earlier  in 
the  debate  that  everybody  is  In  favor 
of  eliminating  hunger.  The  problem  is 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price 
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to  eliminate  it.  We  have  large  quantities 
of  surplus  food  rotting  away.  Yet,  it  Is 
incredible  that  we  have  so  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  hungry. 

The  reason  I  have  taken  the  floor  is  to 
address  myself  to  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation, particularly  with  reference  to 
the  other  body.  A  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  the  difficulty  we  will  have  in 
dealing  with  the  other  body. 

We  should  all  realize  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  we  are  facing  difSculties 
is  that  we  backed  into  the  hunger  pro- 
gram in  this  country.  It  originated  from 
the  agricutural  subsidies  program  when 
the  farmers  felt  it  would  be  of  assistance 
to  them  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  sur- 
pluses. 

Tlie  agricultural  committees  there- 
fore have  been  charged  with  the  re- 
ponsibility  of  legislating  a  good  portion 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  The  pro- 
gram is  really  outside  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is  related  to  welfare  programs, 
rather  than  farm  programs. 

The  situation  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  House.  Two  or  three  years  ago  while 
serving  in  that  body.  I  was  trying  to  get 
together  a  coalition  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
of  committees  consisting  of  representa- 
tives who  were  concerned  and  who 
wanted  to  do  something  about  the  hun- 
ger problem. 

Our  greatest  problem  involved  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  seem  more  con- 
cerned about  the  subsidy  program  and 
keeping  the  agriculture  program  in  this 
countrj'  to  support  the  farmers.  Their 
chief  interest  in  terms  of  food  stamps 
and  commodity  programs  appears  to  be 
to  get  some  of  the  surpluses  off  the  backs 
of  the  farmers.  I  sympathize  with  the 
farmers'  problem  of  overproduction. 
But  I  think  it  is  verj'  important  that  we 
use  the  surplus  commodities  intelligently 
to  help  the  less  fortunate  In  this  coun- 
try. It  is  also  imperative  that  we  put 
money  into  the  food  stamp  and  other 
programs  to  feed  those  in  our  country 
who  are  suffering  from  malnutrition  and 
serious  health  problems;  many  of  whom 
are  disabled  for  life  because  of  the  lack 
of  proper  nutrition  at  a  young  age. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  is  to  agree  to  the  amendment 
and  for  the  Senate  to  stand  firm  and  let 
the  other  body  know  that  we  are  totally 
committed  to  providing  this  necessary 
money  with  which  to  feed  our  fellow 
Americans.  We  should  let  them  know 
that  they  might  even  be  jeopardizing 
some  of  their  hsdlowed  agricultural  pro- 
grams if  they  do  not  recognize  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Senate  majority. 

If  we  hold  up  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations, it  will  be  regrettable. 

I  think  that  we  need  some  of  those 
programs.  They  are  very  important.  I 
think  that  we  do  have  to  demonstrate  to 
the  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  to  other  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  do  have  a  firm  resolution 
on  this  matter.  The  best  way  to  do  it  is 
to  provide  the  funds  sought  in  the 
McGovern  amendment.  The  amendment 
is  cosponsored  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Javits  who  cannot  be  here  today  but  who 
desperately    wished    that   he    could    be 


present.  I  speak  for  him,  I  know,  in  say- 
ing that  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  McGovern  amendment  as 
modified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  present  who  were  not  here 
when  I  read  the  letter  dated  July  7  from 
Under  Secretary  Lyng.  who  handles  this 
problem  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgriciHture,  I  want  to  read  one 
paragraph  of  the  letter. 

It  reads: 

We  have  requested  SI. 250. 000 .000  lor  the 
food  stamp  program  'in  fiscal  1971.  These 
funds  will  allow  us  to  operate  the  program 
in  the  1747  counties  j.vhere  it  is  presently 
operating,  and  in  3(\l  counties  or  inde- 
pendent cities,  including  New  York  City  that 
are  now  in  the  process  of  initiating  a  focd 
stamp  program  or  changing  over  from  com- 
modity distribution  to  food  stamps. 

I  digress  to  say  that  the  307  counties 
plus  the  1.747  counties  make  a  total  of 
2,054  coiuities  in  which  these  food  stamp 
programs  are  already  operating  or  will  be 
imminently. 

That  is  in  a  different  part  of  the  bill. 

The  $312,000,000.  which  we  have  requested 
for  commodity  distribution  will  allow  us 
to  provide  family  food  assistance  In  all  those 
counties  which  have  not  requested  the  food 
stamp  program. 

In  Other  words,  he  states  in  this  para- 
graph very  clearly  there  will  be  no  county 
or  independent  city  which  will  not  have 
either  a  food  stamp  program  or  com- 
modity program  out  of  the  stim  which 
they  have  asked  us  to  provide,  and  which 
is  so  much  larger  than  anything  ever  pro- 
vided before. 

Not  only  do  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  Department  to  that  effect,  but  also 
we  have  the  practical  facts  as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
lender*. I  tliink  some  Senators  were  not 
in  the  Chamber  when  he  made  his  state- 
ment. He  reminded  us  that  last  year 
when  we  came  to  an  impasse  with  the 
House  and  we  had  no  authorization  bill 
for  this  program,  that  the  Senate  passed 
immediately  and  almost  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  a  $750  million  emergency 
resolution,  which  after  some  weeks  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  amount  of 
$610  million,  which  enabled  us  to  go 
ahead  for  the  period  of  time,  which  was 
required  until  we  got  that  bill  worked  out. 
He  reminded  us  also  that  when  we  were 
debating  the  supplemental  bill,  and  when 
it  became  clear  we  had  no  authorization 
for  any  months  beginning  July  1 — and 
we  are  now  in  July — he  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  both  legislation 
and  appropriation  to  pro\'lde  $300  mil- 
lion to  be  used  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1971  with  the  additional  provision  that 
when  the  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation bill  had  been  passed  that  the 
amount  would  be  charged  against  the 
total  of  the  appropriation  for  1971. 

He  stated,  and  I  thiiik  he  is  so  right 
on  this  matter  I  must  restate  it.  that 
with  the  $1.25  bUlion  which  the  House 
put  in  and  the  $1.25  billion  which  our 
committee  put  in.  both  being  the  amount 
the  budget  requested,  he  thinks  we  would 
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get  a  conference  report  without  question 
on  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill 
within  a  period  of  days.  I  think  he  stated 
10  days.  I  think  he  is  sound  in  that 
observation. 

The  imporUnce  of  that  is  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  on  the  food  stamp  situa- 
tion is  in  a  terrible  fix.  We  sent  it  over 
there  last  September.  It  has  not  been  re- 
ported there  and  the  last  word  I  have 
from  the  committee  members  is  a  state- 
ment from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  week  ago  that  they  had  agreed 
to  divide  the  bills,  the  food  stamp  bill 
from  the  farm  bill  and  report  them  out 
separately. 

Only  yesterday  one  of  the  members 
told  me  they  had  decided  to  report  the 
farm  bill  first  and  after  action  on  that  in 
the  House  they  would  report  the  food 
stamp  bill.  It  makes  clear  that  legislation 
is  a  long  way  off  and  it  might  be  the  last 
thing  we  do  before  we  go  home;  whereas, 
if  we  come  out  of  appropriations  with 
$1.25  billion  in  the  conference  report,  on 
the  condition  there  be  some  authorizing 
In  September,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  showed  such  great  influence  in 
this  bill  and  accomplished  tlie  two  things 
I  mentioned,  stated  he  felt  he  could  get 
Immediate  action  on  a  resolution  to  pro- 
vide that  amount  agreed  to  in  both 
Houses  and  in  the  conference  report; 
then,  once  available  as  an  authorized 
amount,  to  move  ahead. 

The  only  item  I  am  going  to  mention 
is  the  increase  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  $216  million.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  set  up  between  now  and  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  in  September,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  said,  so  they  will 
have  a  much  sounder  distribution  of 
school  lunches  in  all  States  of  the  Union. 
I  want  every  Senator  to  know  that  in 
my  opinion  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Seruitor  from  Louisiana,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  other  Senators  who  sat  on  these 
conferences,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska— and  someone  else  made  the  same 
statement  a  while  ago — we  are  taking 
too  great  a  chance  with  the  fortunes  of 
other  people,  their  lives  and  food,  and 
the  whole  program  if  we  were  to  increase 
this  amount  from  $1.25  billion  to  $1.75 
bilUon.  I  think  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  do 

it. 

I  will  use  my  best  efforts  in  conference 
to  work  the  matter  out  but  I  do  know 
what  to  expect  there  and  I  know  we  will 
not  have  aoiythlng  in  conference  on  the 
food  stamp  program,  except  under  the 
plans  over  there  for  several  months.  I 
speak  of  the  food  stamp  conference  be- 
cause, unfortunately.  I  will  have  to  sit 
on  the  food  stamp  conference  and  also 
this  appropriation  bill.  It  is  going  to  be 
dlfDcult  If  this  amount  Is  put  In.  It  will 
mean  a  loss  not  only  to  the  school  lunch 
program.  Realizing  the  appealing  nature 
of  a  program  of  this  kind  and  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  meet  a  shortage — I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  a  shortage — but  how 
easy  it  is  to  meet  such  a  situation.  I  think 
we  should  go  ahead  with  $1.25  billion  and 
be  prepared  for  speedy  handling  of  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  conference. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
Mr.   THURMOND.   Mr.    President.   I 
stand  to  oppose  the  amendment  which 
would  Increase  the  food  stamp  program 


from  $1,250,000,000  to  $1,750,000,000. 
The  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  sufficient  and  will  in  fact  in- 
sure that  every  city  and  county  will  have 
a  family  food  a.ssistance  program.  As  of 
June  12.  1970.  the  applications  of  all 
counties  which  have  applied  have  been 
approved  and  the  funds  necessary  to 
operate  such  programs  have  been  taken 
into  account.  The  amount  for  the  ascal 
year  1970  was  $610,000,000.  The  present 
request  for  $1,250,000,000  Is  an  increase 
of  $640,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  days  of  fiscal 
difficulty,  shall  we  come  here  and  say 
that  we  want  to  autliorize  $500  million 
more  than  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture 
has  requested  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram? This  would  be  an  increase  of  40 
percent  over  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration  and  187  percent  over 
the  amount  for  last  year.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  sizable  increase  in  1  year  is 
justified  or  necessary. 

It  is  a  basic  economic  fact  of  life  that 
excessive  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  major  contributing  factor 
to  the  inflationary  activity  which  con- 
tinues to  plague  our  Nation.  It  is  also 
basic  that  the  cure  resides  largely  in  the 
exercise  of  sound  economic  policies  and 
fiscal  restraint  by  the  Congress.  If  we 
as  a  nation  choose  to  ignore  these  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life,  the  future  conse- 
quences are  not  hard  to  predict. 

At  the  end  of  1970  our  Nation  will 
have  a  national  debt  of  $373  billion. 
This  is  the  highest  fiscal  year-end  debt 
in  history.  This  is  a  sizable  jump  over 
the  S357  billion  year-end  debt  for  last 
year.  The  $16  billion  debt  increase  came 
during  a  year  when  military  spending 
dropped  a  half  billion  dollars  from  the 
previous  year,  economic  aid  expendi- 
tures were  reduced  by  $80  million  from 
last  year,  and  space  spending  was  cut  by 
more  than  $670  miUion. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  appropria- 
tion request  is  sufficient  for  obtaining 
the  objectives  of  the  bill.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  amendment  to  Increase  the 
food  stamp  program  funds  by  $500  mil- 
lion would  defeat  the  administration's 
objective  of  curbing  the  high  rate  of 
inflation  our  Nation  is  experiencing. 
This  body  cannot  afford  to  further  con- 
tribute to  this  already  serious  problem. 
Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 

FULL    rrNDlNC    FOR    FOOD    STAMPS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern*  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  to  feed  the  hungry  people 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  full  funding  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  amendment  is  to  raise  the  appro- 
priation from  the  $1.25  billion  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  $1.75  bil- 
lion. This  figure  is  much  nearer  the  $2 
billion  figure  authorized  by  the  Senate 
last  fall. 

Adequate  fimding  of  the  food  stamp 
program  will  permit  us  to  reach  the  14 
million  people  estimated  to  be  in  need 
of  immediate  food  aid.  This  estimate  of 
14  million  people  who  are  not  adequately 


fed  was  made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  accepted  and 
the  food  stamp  program  is  fully  funded, 
some  4  million  people  will  continue  to 
suffer  without  adequate  food.  Our  pres- 
ent commodities  distribution  program 
reached  4  million,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram reaches  6  million  people.  Together, 
these  programs  reach  only  10  million  peo- 
ple of  the  14  million  who  are  in  need  of 
immediate  food  aid. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  several  days 
in  our  consideration  of  various  appro- 
priations bills,  there  has  been  frequent 
reference  to  the  need  to  reexamine  our 
Nation's  priorities.  In  my  view,  providing 
needed  food  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial responsibilities  of  the  Government. 

This  great  Nation  produces  food  in 
abimdance.  We  constantly  struggle  to 
control  the  problem  of  overproduction  in 
the  agricultural  area.  Let  us  take  action 
now  to  halt  the  cruel  irony  of  letting  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  go  hungry  while  we 
concern  ourselves  with  the  continuing 
problem  of  overproduction. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
last  fall,  when  we  passed  the  food  stamp 
reform  bill  that  debates  about  the  coun- 
try's ability  to  feed  the  poor  pointless- 
ly  end  In  a  wrangle  about  money,  loss  of 
personal  incentives,  and  concern  over 
proving  the  relationship  between  good 
nutrition  and  desired  productivity. 

Yet,  there  is  more  than  enough  evi- 
dence that  a  poor  diet  produces  an  in- 
effective, nonproductive  citizen.  My  sup- 
port today,  Mr.  President,  goes  to  Senator 
McGovERN  and  the  other  Senators  who 
seek  to  raise  the  appropriation  for  the 
food  stamp  program  to  $1.75  billion  for 
fiscal  1971. 

I  am  constantly  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  our  hungry  poor  and  the  faulty 
way  our  Federal  assistance  programs  op- 
erate to  meet  those  needs.  There  are 
more  than  25  million  poor  people  in  this 
country  who  are  indisputably  suffering 
from  poor  diets  because  of  their  low  in- 
come. An  additional  15  million  people 
with  marginal  incomes  also  require  as- 
sistance to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
diets.  There  is  no  question  that  because 
America  can  feed  its  hungry  citizens, 
America  should  feed  them.  Sadly  though, 
when  we  are  asked  to  consider  food 
assistance  for  the  poor,  we  make  prob- 
ing inquiries  about  the  usefulness  of  an 
adequate  diet  instead  of  getting  on  with 
the  task  of  providing  for  ways  to  get  food 
to  those  who  need  it. 

Since  the  vigorous  actions  of  the 
Nutrition  Committee  have  spotlighted 
the  extent  of  malnutrition  among  Amer- 
ica's ix)or,  some  changes  have  begrm  to 
appear. 

In  1969,  there  were  3  million  Ameri- 
cans receiving  food  stamps.  During  1970, 
6  million  got  stamps.  Today,  we  are  here 
to  guarantee  that  for  1971  there  will  be 
8  million  of  the  poor  to  get  food  stamps. 
While  assistance  for  those  10  million  Is 
vitally  important,  we  must  not  forget 
that  three  times  that  many  people  re- 
main to  be  helped.  'While  we  debate  here 
today  about  the  cost  of  feeding  a  frac- 
tion of  the  poor,  30  million  Americans 
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with  inadequate  incomes  will  continue  to 
go  hungry. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  for  the  meas- 
ure authorizing  an  increase  of  funds  for 
food  stamps  so  that  8  million  hungry 
poor  in  this  country  can  be  Included  in 
that  food  stamp  program.  But  I  continue 
to  be  distressed  by  the  f  idlure  of  that  pro- 
gram to  include  all  of  the  people  who 
need  assistance  in  getting  the  food  they 
need  for  a  healthy  diet. 

In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
people  with  low  Income  receive  food 
stamps.  Some  of  the  local  administrators 
up  there  hesitate  to  take  the  initiative  to 
get  the  food  stamp  program  introduced 
in  their  communities.  They  complain 
that  the  costs  of  administering  the  stamp 
program  are  too  high.  But  even  if  every 
community  in  Massachusetts  adopted 
the  stamp  program  right  now.  there 
would  be  very  few  of  the  poor  who  could 
afford  its  benefits. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  four-member  fam- 
ily with  no  other  source  of  Income  re- 
ceives $300  a  month  from  the  State  wel- 
fare department.  In  order  to  receive  an 
allotted  $106  worth  of  food  through  the 
stamp  progTEun,  that  family  must  spend 
$76  of  Its  $300  monthly  income. 

For  the  great  majority  of  such  fam- 
ilies, that  26  percent  of  their  income  is 
too  much  to  spend  for  what  they  believe 
Is  not  nearly  a  big  enough  bonus.  That 
creates  a  paradox.  In  my  State,  a  needy 
family  receives  more  in  welfare  payments 
than  needy  families  in  almost  every  other 
State.  But  because  they  receive  higher 
welfare  payments  than  recipients  in  most 
other  States,  people  in  Massachusetts 
are  effectively  pensdized  by  the  federally 
established  rules  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Why  then,  should  that  Massachu- 
setts family  getting  $300  a  month  pay 
nearly  4  times  more  for  food  than  a 
family  whose  income  is  two-thirds 
smaller? 

If  that  four-member  Massachusetts 
family  lived  in  some  other  State  where 
assistance  pasmients  amoimt  to  only  $100 
a  month,  they  could  purchase  $125  worth 
of  food  for  about  $20.  Food  assistance 
programs  continue  to  be  based,  therefore, 
on  criteria  other  than  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  wiU  vote  here  today 
for  more  money  for  food  stamps  even 
though  I  know  that  this  alone  wiU  not 
improve  the  food  stamp  situation  in 
Massachusetts.  For  the  hungry  poor  who 
live  up  there,  the  most  important  thing 
that  can  be  done  in  this  Congress  is  to 
provide  for  an  equitable  food  assistance 
program — that  will  make  enough  food 
available  to  those  who  need  it,  based  on 
nutritional  requirements  and  not  based 
solely  upon  ability  to  pay. 

I  urge  that  we  vote  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriation for  food  stamps  to  $1.75  bil- 
lion. I  also  want  to  see  a  program  that 
will  adequately  serve  every  American 
who  needs  help  in  providing  for  a  nutri- 
tious diet. 

In  the  bill  we  passed  last  September, 
there  are  provisions  to  raise  the  stamp 
bonus  for  recipients  and  to  extend  cov- 
erage to  more  people.  Pinal  congression- 
al action  on  that  bill  will  help  to  relieve 
the  problems  of  the  many  American  fam- 


ilies suffering  from  malnutrition  and 
hunger.  Our  action  here  today  will  deter- 
mine in  large  mesisure,  how  close  we 
have  approached  the  goals  set  forth  in 
the  commitment  made  last  fall  to  meet 
the  serious  nutritional  needs  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the  ef- 
forts made  here  today  to  guarantee  that 
the  food  stamp  appropriation  will  be 
$1.75  bilhon  for  fiscal  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <No. 
763 ) .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative  J .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
(jOrk)  .  If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  I  have  a  Uve  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Percy)  . 
If  he  were  present,  he  woiild  vote  "yea." 
I  have  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  state  that  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STENNIS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF » .  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington)  .  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
E>ODD> ,  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkei,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<  Mr.  Magntjson  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton »  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
( Mr.  Goldwateb  )  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  I*ERCY)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkh)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtmoT) .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  43, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[No.  225  Leg.] 
TEAS — M 


Bayh 

HoUlngB 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Hughes 

PeU 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Prouty 

BimUck 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  V» 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Case 

Man.sfleld 

Saxbe 

cniurch 

Mathlas 

Schwetker 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Cr&nston 

McOovem 

Smith,  lU. 

Eagleton 

Mclntj-re 

Spong 

Pong 

Mondale 

Ty  dings 

Pulbrtght 

Montoya 

WmiamB.  N  J. 

GoodeU 

Moss 

Tarborough 

Hart 

Miiskle 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

NAYS— 28 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Allen 

Eastland 

MlUer 

Allott 

Ellender 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Thurmond 

Bible 

Oumey 

Tower 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Cannon 

Holland 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Cotton 

Hrusks 

Dole 

Jordan.  Idaho 

PRRSENT 

AND    GIVINa    LIVE    PAIRS.    A, 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 4 

Long,  against. 

Orlffln,  against. 

StenniB,  against. 

Talmadgv,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 85 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

Baker 

Javits 

RusseU 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith.  Maine 

tXirtla 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McGee 

Stevens 

Ooldwater 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Gore 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Harris 

Percy 
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So  Mr.  MrOovERN's  amendment  was 

agreed  to.  „      -^     .     t 

Ml-.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLU'GS.  I  move  to  lay  that 

motion  on  the  table. 
Tiie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

UN.\NIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
mav  have  the  attention  of  the  Seiiate. 
I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes  on  all  further  amendments  to 
be  considered,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Nelson  amendment,  which  I  thiiik  can 
be  worked  out  later,  the  time  to  be 
equallv  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 

bai. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  how  maiij-  min- 
utfs?  What  was  the  debating  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thirty  minutes,  15 
minutes  to  a  side  on  each  amendment. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
.-tand  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Mossi  may  have  an 
amendment  on  which  I  cannot  agree  to 
that  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  request,  and  express  the 
hope  that  the  sponsors  of  amendments 
will  be  brief,  because  of  commitments 
which  have  been  made  for  this  evening 
montlis  prior  to  tonight. 


already  allotted  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell;  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  and  that 
following  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks 
the  Senate  proceed  immediately  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure  if 
it  has  not  been  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  may  be  a  Uttle  more 
difficult  for  him  to  respond,  in  view  of 
what  has  just  happened,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  him  give  the  Senate  some  Indi- 
cation of  what  the  program  will  be  for 
the  remainder  of  today  and  the  rest  of 
the  week,  if  possible. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  rai.=ed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader,  there 
Is  still  a  possibility  that  we  could  finish 
the  pending  measure  tonight,  but  it  looks 
doubtful.  It  is  anticipated  that  if  we  do 
not  finish  tonight,  we  will  finish  at  a 
relatively  early  time  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GOODELL  TOMORROW 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   I   ask   unanimou."; 
consent  that,  following  the  30  minute.- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  CON- 
TINUED —  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  U  action  on  the 
pending  measure  has  been  completed, 
the  next  item  will  be  S.  3302.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  to  which  there  will  be  a  number  of 
amendments  proposed.  I  understand  that 
the  first  amendment  will  ver\'  likely  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  Mr.  Bennett  > .  It  is  hoped,  if  the 
Senate  approves,  that  it  will  be  possible 
also  tomorrow — whether  or  not  we  com- 
plete action  on  the  Defense  Production 
Act— to  take  up  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priation Act.  which  was  reported  by  the 
committee  imanimously  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  cleared  with  the  rest  of  the  Senate 
so  that  we  can  move  forward  on  these 
bills. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Now  that  the  Senator 
has  announced  that  if  we  do  not  finish 
at  a  reasonable  time  tonight  we  may 
go  over,  can  the  Senator  give  the  Sen- 
ate any  idea  as  to  what  his  target  clos- 
ing hour  is  for  tonight? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  other  words,  what 
is  a  reasonable  time? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  about  7:15. 
If  we  are  close  then,  I  think  maybe  we 
ought  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  the  ladies' 
company  this  evening,  and  try  to  finish 
the  bill,  and  perhaps  arrive  late  at  the 
banquet.  But  we  will  see.  And  if  I  may 
repeat  my  request.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  30-minute  time  lim- 
itation on  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Marjiand  (Mr.  Ma- 
THi.^s^  and  the  amendm.cnt  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Good- 
ELL  > ,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  set  a 
time  to  vote  tomorrow  on  my  amend- 
ment. I  would  be  perfectly  happy  to  put 
everything  in  the  Record  and  agree  on 
a  set  time  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  see  how 
things  go  tonight,  and  I  will  talk  with 
the  Senator  later. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  did  not  mention  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  rescinding  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  will  be 
either  Friday  or  Monday,  as  of  now. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1971 

The  Senate  continued  v^ith  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17923 >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

FUNDS   rOR  CONSEBVATION   RESEARCH 

Mr,  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  action  taken  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  in  recommending  f mids 
for  the  construction  of  a  soil  and  water 
conservation  research  facility  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  in  Orono. 

Faced  with  tight  budgetary  restric- 
tions, the  full  committee  has  recommend- 
ed that  $600,000  be  funded  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  facility  which  can  be  of 
valuable  service  to  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land region.  The  committee  faction  re- 
veals an  awareness  of  the  Increasing 
need  of  such  research  facilities  to  pro- 
vide new  approaches  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  basic  natural  resources. 

As  Senators  may  recall,  in  1967  $45,000 
was  authorized  for  the  planning  of  this 
facilitv.  Although  the  planning  stage 
was  completed  as  of  May  1969,  funds 
added  by  the  Senate  for  construction  of 
the  plant  in  1970  were  later  deleted  in 
conference.  Moreover,  since  the  original 
authorization  for  the  facility,  estimates 
for  its  construction  cost  have  risen  from 
$450,000  to  $600,000. 1  offer  this  informa- 
tion about  the  increased  cost  of  the  facil- 
ity, and  of  others  of  its  kind,  in  further 
support  for  the  need  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction now,  rather  than  to  permit  de- 
lay and  be  forced  to  incorporate  rising 
consti-uction  costs  into  the  building  of 
the  plant. 

Mr.  President,  every  day  we  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  damage  we  have 
done  to  our  environment  and  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  face  in  correcting  the  prob- 
lem. The  services  which  facilities  of  this 
nature  can  provide,  in  conducting  re- 
search into  numerous  areas  of  soil  and 
water  conservation,  are  urgently  needed 
if  we  are  to  make  progress  in  restoring 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Sec.  508.  None  of  tiie  funds  appropriated  by 
tUls  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  purp06e  of 
(1)  carrying  out  a  price  support  program 
for  tobacco,  (2)  paying  an  export  subsidy  to 
any  person  for  the  export  of  tobacco,  (3)  ad- 
vertising or  otherwise  promoting  the  sale 
of  tobacco,  (4t  financing  directly  or  In- 
directly the  sale  of  tobacco  In  any  foreign 
country  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and    .Assistance   Act  of    1954,   as 
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amended,     or     (5)     Inspecting    or    grading 
tobacco. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Chair  request  that 
the  Senate  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wiU  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Chair  please  request 
that  Senators  take  their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
relatively  simple  amendment,  and  I  think 
I  can  explain  it  rather  quickly. 

It  has  to  do  with  price  supports  for 
tobacco  products.  It  would  prohibit  the 
expending  of  appropriated  funds  for 
carrying  out  a  price  support  program 
for  tobacco,  paying  an  export  subsidy 
for  tlie  export  of  tobacco,  advertising  or 
otherwise  promoting  the  sale  of  tobacco, 
financing  directly  or  indirectly  the  sale 
of  tobacco  in  any  foreign  coimtry  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  or  inspecting  or 
grading  tobacco. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  to  cure  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's schizophrenic  approach  to  to- 
bacco. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  over  the  last  few  years  taken 
steps  to  discourage  cigarette  smoking.  In 
1964.  tlie  Surgeon  General's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
stated  that — 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  health  hazard  of 
sufficient  importance  In  the  tJuited  States 
to  warrant  appropriate  remedial  action. 

Since  that  time  the  Surgeon  General 
has  repeated  and  strengthened  his  warn- 
ing tliat  cigarette  smoking  is  harmful  to 
public  health.  Congress  in  1965  and  again 
in  1969  has  required  that  each  cigarette 
package  bear  such  a  warning,  and  in  the 
Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969.  Congress  has  ordered  that  cigarette 
advertising  on  American  television  and 
radio  terminate  on  January  2,  1971. 

This  is  the  "good  "  side  of  tlie  Federal 
Government's  ."schizophrenia.  The  "bad" 
side  is  the  millions  it  spends  every  year 
to  promote  and  subsidize  the  sale  of  raw 
tobacco.  It  is  difficult  to  be  exactly  sure 
how  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
in  this  effort — there  is  no  line  item  in  the 
appropriation  bill,  but  last  year  it  was 
estimated  to  have  been  around  $73.2  mil- 
lion. 

This  $73  million  may  not  seem  like 
much  as  part  of  an  $8  bUlion  agricultural 
appropriation's  bill,  but  when  compared 
to  the  $5-odd  million  spent  by  HEW  to 
combat  smoking,  it  exposes  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Federal  Government's  schiz- 
ophrenia. 

My  amendment  would  put  a  stop  to 
this  two-faced  treatment  of  tobacco.  It 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  in 
H.R.  17923.  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  first,  cari-ying  out 
a  price  support  program  for  tobacco; 
second,  paying  an  export  subsidy  to  any 
person  for  the  export  of  tobacco:  third, 
adveitisine  or  other%vise  promoting  the 
sale   of   tobacco;    fourth,   financing   di- 


rectly or  indirectly  the  sale  of  tobacco  in 
any  foreign  country  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  or  fifth,  in- 
specting or  grading  tobacco. 

I  have  not  sought  to  bar  funds  for  to- 
bacco research,  although  I  understand  a 
sizable  portion  of  these  fimds  are  used 
in  research  to  make  cigarettes  better 
tasting,  better  smelling,  or  better  looking. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  there  are 
a  number  of  tobacco  farmers  who  might 
suffer  should  this  amendment  be 
adopted.  I  have  said  many  times  that  I 
would  favor  economic  assistance  to 
tobacco  farmers  which  would  encourage 
them  to  switch  to  another  crop.  This  is 
what  the  Government  should  be  doing 
with  the  $70-odd  million  it  now  spends 
subsidizing  tobacco. 

We  must  also  realize  that  another  in- 
dustry, the  broadcast  industry,  will  suffer 
a  substantial  loss  of  revenue — one  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars — because  Congress 
decided  that  cigarette  smoking  should 
not  be  promoted.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
other  economic  dislocations  as  the  Gov- 
ernment seeks  to  protect  the  public 
liealth. 

Simply  because  smoking  tobacco  is 
not  illegal  is  no  justification  for  subsidiz- 
ing the  production  of  tobacco.  Tobacco 
has  no  harmless  uses,  let  alone  beneficial 
uses. 

Perhaps  most  indefensible  of  all  the 
Government's  schizophrenic  actions  is  its 
promotion  of  tobacco  sales  overseas.  The 
Government  has  forced  cigarette  manu- 
facturers and  television  stations  to  ac- 
cept spot  annoimcements  telling  the 
American  people  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  dangerous  to  their  health.  Yet  the  Fed- 
eral Government  continues  to  encourage 
foreigners  to  buy  American  tobacco. 

Last  year,  for  excmiple,  the  Govern- 
ment provided  over  $30  million  in  long- 
term  and  local  currency  credits  for  for- 
eigners to  purchase  tobacco  under  the 
food-for-peace  program.  This  practice 
defames  this  otherwise  very  worthy  pro- 
grsmi.  Tobacco  is  good  for  neither  food 
nor  peace. 

The  American  tobacco  industry  also 
receives  a  hidden  subsidy  not  available 
to  other  agricultural  commodities  except 
cotton.  Under  an  obscure  1935  law,  the 
tobacco  industry  is  exempt  from  paying 
for  voluntary  grading  of  the  tobacco  leaf 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
sonnel. The  costs  for  fiscal  year  1971  are 
estimated  to  be  about  $3.2  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  h£is  come  to 
cure  this  schizophrenia.  The  Government 
can  help  mitigate  much  of  the  economic 
hardship  created  by  withdrawal  of  to- 
bacco subsidies.  It  may  be  painfiU  for 
some.  But  the  Government  should  not 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  a  crop  whose  use  the  same 
Government  says  is  harmful. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
the  good  objectives  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  I  am  not  here  to  quarrel  with 
them  at  all.  I  just  want  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  however,  that  this 
amendment,  if  it  is  adopted,  would  apply 
to  millions  of  pounds  of  tobacco  already 
pioduced  and  in  warehouses  in  all  parts 
of  the  tobacco-producing  areas  of  the 
Nation.  It  would  apply  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  tobacco  planted 


this  year  under  the  assurance  of  price 
support,  under  laws  which  were  passed 
by  Congress  and  are  still  on  the  books. 
Each  of  the  activities  with  which  this 
amendment  deals  has  to  do  with  the  use 
of  tobacco  either  already  produced  and 
stored  or  tobacco  in  process  of  being  pro- 
duced, which  has  been  planted  under  the 
faith  of  the  continuance  of  legislation 
which  existed  at  the  time  it  was  planted. 
Mr,  President.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  not  thought  of 
this,  and  I  Invite  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  be  considering  a  new 
farm  bill  very  soon.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
fight  on  this  matter,  that  is  the  place 
for  it  to  be;  because  it  will  then  apply, 
if  it  be  adopted — and  I  shall  not  vote  to 
adopt  it — but  if  it  should  be  adopted, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  might  well  agree  to  pass  it  re- 
gardless of  my  feeling  in  the  matter.  It 
would  then  apply,  and  it  properly  should 
in  the  future,  to  tobacco  produced  In  the 
future. 
I  read  from  the  amendment: 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  (1 ) 
carn,-lng  out  a  price  support  progr.im  for 
tobacco. 

That  applies  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  planted  already  in  the 
State  of  Virginia:  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia: in  the  State  of  Kentucky;  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina ;  some  in  my  own 
State,  though  not  so  much;  some  in  Mis- 
souri, though  not  so  much.  In  Maryland, 
they  have  a  habit  of  holding  everything 
produced  in  1  year  over  until  the  sale 
sometime  the  next  spring,  so  I  suspect 
that  this  would  apply  to  two  different 
crops  in  Maryland. 

Without  study,  there  Is  no  telling  how 
this  would  apply  to  many  areas  to  which 
it  should  not  apply  to  honestly.  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  change  its  rule  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  when  farmers  have 
relied  on  assurances  given  by  Federal 
laws  passed  and  outstanding  and  which 
have  been  in  force  for  years, 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLL-'WD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senate  were  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  would  not  the 
Senate  be  saying  in  effect  that  we  can- 
not rely  upon  an  act  of  Congress,  or  give 
full  faith  and  credit  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress because  we,  the  Senate,  will  not 
honor  that  act?  Would  that  not  be  the 
effect  of  it? 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
admit  that  is  exactly  what  the  effect 
would  be.  That  is  what  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  say.  It  is  an  objective  which  can 
be  properly  considered  and  no  doubt  will 
be  considered  when  the  farm  legislation 
comes  up.  I  have  already  indicated  how 
I  feel  about  passage  or  nonpassage,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  am  only- 
one  out  of  535  Members  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  know  how  others  may  feel,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  great  majority  of  both 
Houses — I  suspect  that  all — when  they 
think  about  it,  will  realize  that  this  great 
Federal  Government  cannot  afford  to 
place  itself  in  a  position  of  breaking  con- 
tracts with  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  many  of  whom  are  poor. 

For  instance,  in  the  Stat*  of  Kentucky, 
and  also  in  Tennessee,  I  believe,  where 
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there  are  large  acreages  of  tobacco,  the 
average  acreage  worked  on  by  the  aver- 
age farmer  is  3  or  4  acres.  This  is  a  blow 
which  those  people  least  able  to  stand 
such  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  Gov- 
ernment do  not  desene.  It  is  their  Gov- 
ernment £is  well  as  ours. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  understand  that  In 
Kentucky,  the  burley  acreage  is  approxi- 
mately one-half  an  acre  per  farm,  on 
the  average.  In  Georgia  the  average  is 
about  1  acre  per  farmer.  If  the  farmer 
is  fortunate  or  lucky  and  gets  the  price 
for  that  particular  crop,  the  result  of  a 
year's  labor  may  bring  him  $300  to  $500. 
The  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
has  just  passed  a  food  stamp  bill  where 
practically  all  of  the  tobacco  farmers 
will  be  the  beneficiaries.  The  result  of 
this  amendment  would  be  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  saying  that  even 
though  we  have  contracts  with  them,  to 
support  the  price  of  certain  commodities, 
and  that  they  will  receive  a  certain  price 
per  pound  for  their  tobacco,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  not  honor 
a  law  which  Congress  passed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
has  Introduced  a  bill  with  the  same  lan- 
guage as  used  in  his  amendment.  His 
bill,  I  assume,  is  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We  know 
of  his  oft  expressed  concern  about  the 
effects  of  smoking  on  health,  but  this 
wnendment  should  be  defeated. 

He  was  successful,  along  with  others, 
in  securing  passage  of  a  bill  concerning 
the  advertising  and  labeling  of  cigarettes. 
But  I  should  like  to  bring  to  his  atten- 
tion in  line  with  the  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  that  this  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  been  In  effect  now  since  the 
early  1930's. 

The  Senator  talks  about  subsidies  for 
tobacco.  According  to  my  recollection, 
the  actual  fact  is  that  in  37  years  of  the 
program,  the  Government  has  lost  no 
money.  Although  the  Government  makes 
loans  on  tobacco  which  Is  not  sold  for 
the  support  price,  this  tob£w:co  is  stored 
by  the  Government  and  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  time  to  time  often  at  a 
profit. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
received  in  1969  $4.4  bUlion  in  Uxes 
from  the  sale  of  tobacco.  Thousands  of 
people  in  14  or  15  States  make  their 
living  from  tobacco.  It  is  still  a  crop 
which  uses  handwork  to  process.  It  takes 
a  year  £Uid  1  month  to  raise  a  crop  of 
tobacco. 

A  farmer  with  his  children  working 
one  acre  may  receive  $1,200  to  $1,500. 
If  this  amendment  should  be  passed — 
and  it  has  received  no  study  nor  careful 
consideration— the  land  values  in  14  or 
15  States  will  depreciate  and  bring  eco- 
nomic distress  to  thousands  of  tobacco 
farmers. 

This  is  too  important  a  matter  involv- 
ing the  livelihood  of  many  people  to 
be  considered  as  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  it. 


I  voted  for  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  last  year  and  limiting 
the  broadcasting  of  cigarette  advertising. 
But  in  offering  on  the  floor  this  amend- 
ment which  concerns  thousands  of  farm 
families,  many  of  whom  are  poor,  work- 
ing a  half  acre  of  tobacco — hillside  fam- 
ilies, I  think  the  Senator  would  be  doing 
them  an  injustice.  I  say  that  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  if  he  proceeds  without  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  all  the  facts 
to  be  heard  by  the  proper  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple grow  tobacco  and  many  of  them,  as 
has  been  pomted  out.  live  in  extreme 
poverty,  does  not  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida think  that  the  amendment  should 
be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  first,  so  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
have  relied  upon  the  promise  implicit 
in  an  act  of  Congress  may  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  be  heard.  Of  course,  they 
are  right.  They  have  vested  rights,  too, 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them 
imder  the  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Florida  know  that  in  the  tobacco-grow- 
ing areas,  the  people  who  grow  the  to- 
bacco in  effect  mortgage  their  futures 
to  secure  the  ability  to  plan  and  grow 
their  tobacco,  and  that  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  would  result  in  the  im- 
poverishment of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  have  relied  upon  the  prom- 
ise of  their  Government  to  sustain  them 
with  price  supports  until  they  are  re- 
pealed by  a  legislative  as  distinguished 
from  an  appropriation  act? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They,  of  course,  can 
be  heard  by  a  legislative  committee  and 
they  should  be  heard  by  a  legislative 
committee,  and  they  will  be  heard  by  a 
legislative  committee,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  brings  it  before  us — 
I  do  not  recall  that  this  was  even  brought 
before  the  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Committee — if  I  am  wrong,  the  Senator 
will  correct,  me. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
beUeve  It  was  brought  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  There  has  been  a 
bill  pending,  however,  for  some  time,  to 
achieve  this  result.  It  has  not  had  any 
hearings  yet. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  other  Senators  have  said  here, 
except  that  we  are  talking  on  two  differ- 
ent wavelengths. 

There,  of  course,  is  the  economic 
problem!  I  said  that  in  my  statement, 
when  I  introduced  the  amendment,  and 
I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
several  times  that  I  know  there  Is  in- 
volved some  economic  adjustments  which 
involve  hardship,  perhaps,  so  that  I  cer- 
tainly would  favor  any  sort  of  subsidy 
to  help  to  bridge  the  gap  to  get  tobacco 
farmers  into  another  kind  of  crop  that 
would  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  when 


they  no  longer  raise  tobacco,  if  that  is 
what  a  tobacco  subsidy  would  do. 

But  what  I  present  the  amendment  for 
is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  already  made  the  finding,  and  we 
have  confirmed  it  here  in  the  Senate, 
that  tobacco  is  harmful  to  the  health. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  in  an  inconsistent  position,  to 
give  money  to  subsidize  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  tobacco  when,  at  the  same 
time,  we  spend  money  telling  the  people 
that  it  is  harmful  to  smoke  and  that 
they  should  not  do  so.  I  just  think  we 
should  get  ourselves  out  of  that 
dilemma. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  may  be 
right.  The  place  for  him  to  be  heard — 
I  suggest  to  him  in  a  friendly  way  that 
this  is  not  the  place  for  that,  because  it 
involves  the  changing  of  a  promise  the 
Government  has  made  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  already 
produced  tobacco  which  Is  stored,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  have  planted 
this  year's  crop. 

There  may  be  some  areas  where  the 
crop  has  not  been  planted.  But  certainly 
in  the  South  it  has  been  planted  long 
ago.  We  exe  now  In  the  month  of  July. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  amendment  has 
not  been  printed.  It  was  not  presented  in 
sufficient  time  to  be  printed. 

I  have  in  my  State  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  dependent  upon 
tobacco.  I  have  in  the  mountain  sections 
of  my  State  an  area  where  they  have 
one-half  acre  devoted  to  burley  tobacco. 
That  is  the  only  money  crop  these  people 
have.  It  is  the  only  crop  through  which 
they  csm  buy  shoes  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school. 

I  respectfully  think  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  feelings  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  on  this 
matter,  the  amendment  should  be  with- 
drawn and  there  should  be  hearings  upon 
this  matter  before  a  legislative  commit- 
tee instead  of  having  It  done  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
day  without  having  had  a  chance  to 
have  hearings. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  the  Senator 
is  correct,  and  particularly  so  when  the 
dlstingtiished  Senator  from  Utah  states 
that  he  expects  to  try  to  set  up  some  re- 
medial methods  to  take  care  of  these 
people  who  are  hurt.  That  would  of 
course  require  legislation  which  cannot 
be  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
vision would  actually  bankrupt  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  this  coimtry, 
and  among  them  would  be  the  poorest 
people  In  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  the  matter,  but  I  do 
hope  that  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  would  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  can  do  that.  However.  I  would  be 
willing  to  modify  the  tunendment  some- 
what to  meet  the  complaint  about  the 
tobacco  that  is  already  planted  and  in 
process,  if  I  would  be  permitted  to  modify 
my  arnendment  by  adding  another 
sentence : 
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This  section  should  not  apply  to  tobacco 
planted  or  In  process  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act. 

That  would  not  affect  this  year's  crop. 
But  it  would  affect  any  crops  planted 
hereafter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  is  for  this  year  only.  The 
farm  legislation  which  we  will  be  con- 
sidering in  a  few  days  or  a  week  does 
apply  to  the  future.  It  does  apply  to  the 
exact  situation  which  the  Senator  men- 
tioned. I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  allow 
his  proposal  to  be  handled  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Of  course  that  situation 
will  arise  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  tobacco  has 
already  been  planted.  It  is  now  in  the 
process  of  being  harvested  suid  sold. 
These  people  have  mortgaged  their  fu- 
ture for  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  will  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  allow  the  matter  to  be 
handled  before  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  does  want  a  vote  on  this,  I  would 
have  no  objection.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  have  a  time  limitation  of  10 
minutes,  5  minutes  to  the  side,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Prejident,  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  ask  for  such  a  limitation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  that, 
I  would  like  to  raise  the  point  of  order 
that  this  Is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion biU. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    EEQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  make  that  request,  exclusive  of  the 
point  of  order,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  10 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  the 
point  of  order  that  this  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  requires  a  deter- 
mination to  be  made  in  addition  to  that 
provided  in  the  bill  to  make  it  workable. 

I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  it  is 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia).  In  response  to  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  able  Senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN)  the  Chair  states  that  the  phrases 
"or  otherwise  promoting"  under  No.  3 
and  "or  Indirectly"  under  No.  4  create 
contingencies  to  the  extent  that  Govern- 
ment oflBcials  must  make  these  deter- 
minations. Thereby  additional  duties 
would  be  placed  on  certain  Government 
officials.  Under  Senate  precedent,  this 
would  therefore  make  it  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  The  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  modify  the  amendment 
by  striking  out  the  words  under  number 
three,  "or  otherwise  promoting  the  sale 
of  tobacco,"  and  to  strike  in  No.  4,  "or 
indirectly."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  39.  between  lines  12  and  13,  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (1 )  carrying  out  a  price  support  pro- 
gram for  tobacco,  (2)  paying  an  export  sub- 
sidy to  any  person  for  the  export  of  tobacco, 
(3)  advertising,  (4)  financing  directly  the 
sale  of  tobacco  In  any  foreign  country  un- 
der the  Agriculture  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  (5) 
inspecting  or  grading  tobacco. 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  tobacco 
planted  and  in  process  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act." 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  pending  amendment  of 
10  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Holland >.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  long.  The  amendment  has  already 
been  explained.  It  has  been  modified  to 
eliminate  the  Inexact  words  that  brought 
it  under  attack  and  caused  a  point  of 
order  to  be  raised. 

I  think  it  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  It 
Is  an  appropriate  limitation  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  said  before. 
In  order  to  be  consistent  in  the  Senate, 
we  in  this  body  who  beheve  that  we 
should  protect  the  public  health  of  this 
country  should  at  least  not  be  expending 
Federal  funds  to  encourage  people  to 
grow  and  market  tobacco  which  is  in- 
jurious to  the  public  health.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  whether  or  not  the  yeas  and  nays 
which  were  ordered  before  apply  to  the 
modified  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson).  They  are  not  applicable. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  made  it  a  better  amendment, 
but  it  is  still  subject  to  the  point  that  It 
changes  existing  contracts  Into  which 
Government  has  entered.  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  Is 
such  a  far-reaching  proposal  that  It  is 
very  unfair  for  the  Senate  to  agree  to  It 
tonight.  It  affects  the  livelihood  of  many 
thousands  of  Individual  farmers  and 
their  families. 


I  think  it  would  be  highly  improper 
not  to  give  those  Individuals  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  present 
their  viewpoint.  To  adopt  the  proposal 
now  would  be  very  unfair,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  to 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  If  the  Senator  from  Utah  at 
a  later  date  does  present  his  proposal 
to  the  committee,  I  hope  that  the  farmers 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
case  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  does 
any  other  Senator  desire  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  correction  of  a  statement 
which  I  made  previously. 

I  said  that  there  had  been  no  losses 
in  the  37-year  period.  I  have  since  been 
Informed  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  experienced  losses  of 
$58.8  million  In  Its  tobacco  program  foi 
the  entire  37 -year  period,  a  loss  repre- 
senting but  one  quarter  of  1  percent  of 
all  agricultural  losses  In  this  same  period. 
In  11  months  of  fiscal  1969.  the  CCC  ex- 
perienced losses  in  price  supoprt  pro- 
grams of  all  commodities  of  $2.9  billion 
while  the  losses  Incurred  by  the  tobacco 
program  In  this  period  amount  to  $4.9 
million 

This  Is  of  great  Importance  to  farm 
people.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a 
health  program.  We  dealt  with  that  pro- 
gram under  legislation  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  I  think  the 
tobacco  people  have  been  very  fair,  even 
in  connection  with  the  health  question. 
We  should  be  fair  to  them  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  Senators  from 
agricultural  States  would  want  to  have 
their  farmers  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  about  their  programs.  Likewise, 
I  think  that  Senators  from  industrial 
States  would  like  to  see  to  it  that  busi- 
nessmen be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  if  their  particular  industry  came 
vmder  attack. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  were 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
would  not  only  be  acting  unwisely  but 
imeconomlcally.  Mr.  President,  since 
1933  tobacco  taxes  have  brought  $54  bil- 
lion Into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Enough  to  fi- 
nance not  only  the  cost  of  price  support 
on  tobacco  but  the  cost  of  all  other  agri- 
cultural support  pajrments  as  well  three 
times  over.  Additionally  we  hear  much 
of  this  country's  balance-of-payment 
problems.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
one  out  of  every  six  agricultural  dollars 
earned  by  this  country  Is  a  tobacco  dol- 
lar. And  our  balance-of-payment  dif- 
ficulties would  be  compounded  with  seri- 
ous results  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  In  view  of  that  fact  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepaied   to  yield   back   the  remainder 

of  my  ume. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  other  Senators  be- 
fore him.  the  modified  amendment  does 
have  the  provision  in  it  that  it  would 
not  apply  to  tobacco  that  has  been 
planted,  so  it  would  apply  prospectively 
to  any  future  planting   hereafter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  applies 
prospectively.  I  raise  the  point  of  order 
that  it  Is  out  of  order  because  there  i.< 
no  longer  a  constitutional  limitation 
upon  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  it  simply  says  the  limitation  would 
not  apply  to  what  is  now  in  process. 

Mr.  m'aNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  point  of  order  been  raised? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NELSON'.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  raise  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  raise  the  point  of 
order.  It  does  not  limit  any  expenditures 
•inder  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second  amendment  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  on  the  same  grounds  as 
the  previous  one. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  modify  my 
amendment  to  strike  the  last  sentence. 
I  was  just  trying  to  accommodate  what 
certain  Senators  have  been  arruing  for. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  I  object. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  c:<.n  modify 
mv  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  when 

^eas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

M^?^HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanirrtous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
modify  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  a.*-  modified,  i.s  &> 
follows; 

On  pa^e  39.  between  lines  12  .ind  13.  Inseri 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

■Sec  508  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  .  1 )  ca-Tung  out  a  price  support  program 
for  tob.-\cco'.  '21  paylni:  an  erport  subsidy  to 
inv  person  for  the  expor'  of  tobacco.  (31 
advertising.  i4>  financine  directly  the  sale 
of  Tob.icco  in  anv  foreu-n  country  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  A.'^slst- 
ance  Act  of  1954.  a.-^  amended,  or  i  5  i  inspect- 
ing or  grading  tobacco." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  expired  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 


20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida:  with  one-half 
hour  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-con.'^cnt  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous  CoNsrNx  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17923)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  anv  amendment  (except  an  amend- 
ment that  might  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wiscou.sai  (Mr.  Nelson)  on  which 
there  will  be  20  minutes) .  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  'j  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader  or 
his  designee:  Proiided.  That  In  the  event  the 
majoruv  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendiiient  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  nii- 
noritv  leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him :'P'ondrd  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Order  fu-ther,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  tinal  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  '..  hour,  to  be  equally  dlv.ded 
and  controlled, *re.spectlvely,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Prorided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  pas.sage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  which  was  difficult  to  obtain 
earlier. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  there 
be  30  minutes  on  all  remaining  amend- 
ments, with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  and 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Nelson  < .  if  he  offers 
his  amendment,  the  time  be  limited  to 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  17923)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  E>e-partment  of 
.Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purpo.-^s. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Mo.ss  amendment  to  H.R. 
17923.  This  amendment  comes  as  a  sur- 
p-ise  to  the  Senate  and  with  no  indica- 
tion what.soever  as  to  the  possible  results 
As  I  under.^^tand  it.  thi.s  amendment 
would  cut  off  a!l  funds  under  thi.^  act  lo:- 
the  tobacco  programs.  Tobacco  is  not  an 
illegal  comm.odity.  and  those  who  use  it 
are  forewarned  as  to  the  possible  effects 
of  its  excessive  u.^e.  This  is  no  reason  to 
single  out  tobacco  for  discriminatory 
treatment. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  no  stud- 
ies as  to  the  possible  consequences  that 
might  re.<;ult  from  the  passage  of  this 
amendment.  Thousands  of  citizens  of  my 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  throughout 
the  South  depend  upon  tobacco  for  their 
livelihood.  Tobacco  is  also  the  No.  1 
money  crop  in  my  State  and  the  eco- 
nomic effects  which  would  result  from 
e'.:minating  tobacco  from  tiie  agricul- 
tuial  appropriations  would  be  devastat- 
ing. 

There  have  been  no  committee  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  no  thorough  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  advisability  of  adopt- 
ing such  an  amendment:  and  in  my 
judgment.  It  is  ill  conceived. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  amendment 
be  defeated. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  this  will  be  the  last  vote 
tonight.  Senators  should  guide  them- 
selves accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CANNON  i  after  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative). On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
GoREi.  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have  already 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative^.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  <  Mr.  M.^cnvson  > .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  'aye." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdrrw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HART  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative  I.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
( Mr.  Jordan  > .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
iMr.  Cook).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son I ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  '  Mr. 
DoDD> .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr. 
GORE' .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr. 
Harris)  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr. 
Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson>  .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesoU  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern^  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  tMr.  Met- 
calf  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr. 
MoNDALE\  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Russell  1,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman\  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan',  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YounO  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 
I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington^,  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis >, 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Mur- 
phy) and  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mrs. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
CooK  1 .  the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 
The  Senators  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fan- 
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MN  and  Mr.  Gold  water)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis » 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky tMr.  CooKi  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Percy  >  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker).  If 
l^resent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  15, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

I  No  226  Leg.] 
YEAS— 15 


REMOVAL  OF  CLOUD  ON  TITLES  OF 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  LOCATED  IN 
MALIN,  OREO. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2036)  to  remove  a  cloud 
on  the  titles  of  certain  property  located 
in  Malin,  Oreg.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


Brooke 

Case 

Cranston 

Fulbriv^ht 

Goodeil 


Hatfield 
Jackson 
Moss 
Packwood 

Pastore 

NAYS— 52 

EUender 

Ervlr. 

Fon; 

Ournev 

Hauler. 

Holland 

HolUi-.its 

Hruska 

Hushes 

Inouye 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

LoiiE 

Mathl.i.s 

McClellan 

Mclntvre 

MiUer 

Montoya 


Pell 

Schweiker 
Smith.  Ill 
Williams.  N  J 
Williams,  De'. 


Aiken 

.Mien 

AUolt 

Bayh 

Beilmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogr-'s 

Burdick 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Bvrd.  W.  Vb. 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — J 

Cannon,  for. 
Mansfield,  against. 
Hart,  for. 
Griffin,  for. 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak 


Anderson 

Baker 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Fannin 

OoldwBter 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 


NOT  VOTING- 

Hartke 

Javits 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Maitnuson 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovem 

Metcal: 

Mondale 

Mundt 


-29 
Murphy 
Percy 
Rlblcoff 
Russell 
Smith,  Maine 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Symington 
Young.  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  CLASSIFICA- 
TION AND  MULTIPLE  USE  ACT 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  LAND  SALE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3728)  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (78  Stat.  986) ,  as  amend- 
ed '43  U.S.C.  1411-19'  and  the  act  of 
September  19,  1964  '78  Stat.  988).  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1421-27)  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  figure 
•31,",  to  strike  out  "1972,"  and  insert 
"1975,";  in  line  8.  after  the  figure  "31.". 
to  strike  out  "1972."  and  insert  "1975."; 
on  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  figure  "31.". 
to  strike  out  "1972,"  and  insert  "1975,"; 
in  line  9,  after  the  figure  "31.".  to  strike 
out  "1972,"  and  insert  "1975.";  and  in 
line  10,  after  the  figure  "31.",  to  strike 
out  "1972.":  and  inesrt  "1975.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8  of  the  Act  of  September  19.  1964  (78  Stat. 
986.  9881,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1418).  is 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows; 

■The  authorizationa  and  requirements  of 
this  Act  shall  expire  December  31,  1975,  ex- 
cept that  the  segregation  prior  to  December 
31.  1975.  of  any  public  lands  from  settlement, 
location,  sale,  selection,  entry,  lease,  or  other 
form  of  disposal  under  the  public  land  laws 
shall  continue  for  the  period  of  time  al- 
lowed by  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  September 
19.  1964  (78  Stat.  988,  989),  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  1427)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  authority  granted  by  this  Act  shall 
expire  December  31,  1975,  except  that  sales 
concerning  which  notice  has  been  given  In 
accordance  with  section  3  hereof  prior  to 
Deoember  31,  1975,  may  be  oonsvunmated 
and  patents  issued  in  connection  therewith 
after  December  31,  1975." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NELSON),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  1004  and 
1005. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  17923)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
pui-poses. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    766 

Mr.  HELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Cranston.  Proxmire, 
Eagleton,  McCarthy.  Bayh,  Montoya, 
GooDELL,  and  myself,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  766.  to  provide  an  in- 
crease of  $4.5  million  for  research  on 
nonchemicai  methods  of  pest  control.  I 


ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigsm  (Mr.  Haht) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  amend- 
ment, on  line  1,  the  reference  to  lines  14 
and  15  should  be  to  lines  13  and  14,  and 
so  modify  my  amendment.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
•■$157,346,200"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$161,846,200". 

INCREASED    FUNDS    FOB    KESEABCH    ON    NON- 
CHEMICAL    MEANS    OF    PEST    CONTROL 

Mr.  NEI£ON.  Mr.  President,  in  1945, 
the  same  year  that  the  pesticide  DDT 
was  released  for  civilian  use  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  biologists  working  on  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  research  discov- 
ered that  the  chemical  could  kill  wildlife 
as  well  as  insects. 

From  that  point  on,  scientific  concern 
about  the  hazards  of  pesticides  continued 
to  moimt  worldwide,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  debate  simmered  out  of  the  public 
eye  for  almost  two  decades. 

Meanwhile,  DDT.  which  became  known 
as  the  miracle  insecticide,  came  into 
widespread  international  use,  along  with 
other  synthetic,  persistent,  toxic  pesti- 
cides. Today,  more  than  a  billion  poimds 
of  pesticides,  including  insecticides,  her- 
bicides, fimgicides.  rodenticides,  and 
f  umigants,  are  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States,  about  5  poimds  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 
The  latest  figures  show  the  sales  of  pes- 
ticides increasing  more  than  13  percent 
armually.  and  by  1985,  it  is  estimated  that 
they  will  increase  another  sixfold. 

In  this  age  of  often  unquestioning  re- 
liance on  manmade  solutions,  pesticides 
have  been  heralded  and  accepted  as  a 
panacea  for  a  whole  range  of  health  and 
agricultural  problems. 

But  in  recent  years,  the  rising  voices  of 
scientific  concern  and  the  growing  evi- 
dence about  the  dangerous  side  effects 
of  these  compoimds  have  become  impos- 
sible to  ignore. 

We  know  now  that  DDT  has  spread 
over  the  entire  globe,  even  building  up  in 
the  flesh  of  Anterctic  penguins,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  closest  area  of 
pesticide  use.  Species  of  flsheating  birds 
and  birds  of  prey  over  vast  portions  of 
the  earth  have  been  pushed  near  extinc- 
tion in  areas  of  their  ranges,  with  com- 
pelling evidence  that  pesticide  buildups 
are  a  major  factor. 

A  2-year  national  pesticide  study  re- 
cently completed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  found  DDT 
in  584  of  590  samples  of  fish  taken  from 
45  rivers  and  lakes  across  the  United 
States. 

The  study  results  showed  DDT  rang- 
ing up  to  45  parts  per  million  in  the 
whole  fish,  a  coimt  more  than  nine  times 
higher  than  the  current  UJS.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  guideline  level  for 
DDT  residues  in  fish. 
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And  last  year,  the  PDA  seized  28,150 
pounds  of  frozen  Lake  Michigan  coho 
salmon  because  high  DDT  and  dieldrin 
residues  had  made  the  fish  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption.  Mackeral  caught  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  oft  the  California  coast 
last  year  were  also  kept  oflf  the  market 
for  the  same  reason 

Off  the  Florida  coast,  in  a  region  de- 
pendent on  nature's  resources  for  its 
economy,  miles-long  slicks  containing 
pesticides  at  levels  10,000  times  higher 
than  in  surroimdlng  waters  have 
appeared. 

In  addition  to  the  documented  evi- 
dence of  dangers  to  wildlife,  there  are 
mounting  indications  that  the  hard  pes- 
ticides pose  threats  to  man  himself.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  conference  on  pesticides  in 
Stockholm,  evidence  was  presented  that 
DDT,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  could 
affect  himian  metabolism.  A  major  study 
published  last  summer  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  found  that  at  least  11 
pesticides  out  of  123  chemical  compoimds 
tested  induced  a  significantly  Increased 
Incidence  of  tumors  in  laboratory 
animals. 

In  her  famous  book,  "Silent  Spring," 
Miss  Rachel  Carson  said  of  the  persistent 
pesticides: 

As  crude  a  weap)on  as  the  cave  man's  club 
has  b€«n  hurled  against  the  fabric  ol  lUe. 

In  1963.  Miss  Carson  testified  before 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  our  coUeague,  Sena- 
tor Abraham  Ribicoff,  during  hearings 
which  generated  strong  congressional 
concern  about  pesticides. 

Also  in  1963.  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee, 
chaired  by  Jerome  Weisner,  said  a  na- 
tional goal  should  be  the  "elimination 
of  the  use  of  persistent  toxic  insecti- 
cides." 

In  the  next  Congress,  I  introduced  the 
legislation  to  ban  the  interstate  sale  and 
shipment  of  DDT.  and  have  reintroduced 
it  in  every  subsequent  Congress. 

In  no  other  State  has  DDT  undergone 
such  lengthy  and  o£Qcial  scrutiny  as  in 
my  own  State  of  Wisconsin.  There,  citizen 
groups  and  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  Joined  forces  in  a  petition  asking 
the  State  department  of  natural  re- 
sources to  ban  the  pesticide's  use  in  the 
State  under  any  circumstances  where  It 
could  enter  world  circulation  patterns 
and  further  contaminate  the  biosphere. 
With  EDP,  the  petitioning  groups  were 
the  Citizens  Natural  Resources  Associa- 
tion of  Wisconsin  and  the  Wisconsin 
division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Months  of  testimony  as  to  the  effects 
of  pesticides  were  heard,  and  after  care- 
ful consideration  the  State  hearing  ex- 
aminer ruled  against  DDT.  labeling  it  an 
environmental  pollutant.  He  foimd  that 
DDT  and  its  derivatives  were  contami- 
nating and  rendering  unclean  and  im- 
pure the  air.  land,  and  waters  of  the 
State,  and  makJng  the  same  injurious  to 
public  health  and  deleterious  to  fish. 
bird,  and  animal  life. 

Similar  actions  to  ban  or  restrict  the 
use  of  DDT  and  other  hard  pesticides 
have  been  taken  by  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, California,  Arizona,  and  Michi- 
gan. 


In  the  last  2  years,  pressures  have  in- 
creased rapidly  for  action  at  the  national 
level.  After  the  seizure  of  the  coho 
salmon  from  Lake  Michigan  early  last 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appointed  a  scientific  com- 
mission to  review  pesticides  and  their 
relationship  to  the  environment.  The 
commission  findings,  known  as  the  Mark 
report,  charged  that  DDT  is  a  cancer- 
causing  agent,  is  contaminating  the 
world's  food  supply,  and  is  causing  seri- 
ous harm  to  fish  and  wildlife  populations. 
It  recommended  an  end  to  all  nonessen- 
tial uses  of  DDT  within  2  years  as  well  as 
new.  stronger  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
other  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesti- 
cides. 

Using  the  Mark  report  as  the  basis  for 
its  action,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  plans  last  fall  to  cur- 
tail four  major  uses  of  DDT,  canceling 
the  registration  for  these  uses. 

However,  this  approach  never  got  off 
the  ground  when  the  major  pesticide 
manufacturers  Immediately  initiated  a 
long  series  of  complex  appeals,  a  step 
which  could  effectively  block  any  effec- 
tive action  for  several  years.  It  is  xmfor- 
tunate  that  the  Department  did  not 
choose  to  suspend  those  DDT  uses  pend- 
ing their  cancellation,  a  move  that  would 
have  Immediately  brought  a  halt  to  the 
DDT  uses. 

In  response  to  these  delays,  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund,  the  Sierra 
Club.  West  Michigan  Environmental  Ac- 
tion Council,  National  Audubon  Society, 
and  Izaak  Walton  League  filed  suit  In 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  force  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  suspend  Immediately  all  uses 
of  DDT.  The  court  was  strongly  per- 
suaded by  the  case  presented  by  the  en- 
vlrormiental  lawyers  and  ordered  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  show  cause 
why  DDT  should  not  be  suspended 
Immediately. 

The  Department  responded  that  while 
"scientific  evidence  Indicates  that  there 
are  some  adverse  effects  upon  certain 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife"  caused  by 
DDT.  It  does  not  constitute  an  imminent 
hazard  to  human  health.  The  Depart- 
ment further  stated  that  It  will  not  elim- 
inate any  uses  of  DDT  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  public  health  and  safety. 

This  is  an  almost  identical  position  to 
that  the  Department  took  earlier  this 
year  during  hearings  on  this  appropria- 
tions bill  when  it  indicated  that  it  would 
not  cancel  the  essential  use  of  any  pes- 
ticide when  no  alternative  is  available. 

While  there  are  a  growing  number  of 
effective,  economic  substitutes  now  avail- 
able for  hard  pesticides.  It  has  been  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  neither  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  nor  the 
pesticide  industry  has  appeared  willing 
to  mount  an  all-out  effort  to  Improve 
alternative  means  of  pest  control.  The 
sooner  these  methods  are  further  devel- 
oped and  perfected,  the  sooner  the  use 
of  harmful,  persistent  pesticides  can  be 
eliminated. 

It  appears  that  a  total  commitment  to 
seek  nonchemlcal  means  of  pest  control 
in  several  key  problem  areas  could  result 
In  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  use  of 
chemical  pesticides  across  the  Nation. 


For  example,  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety has  recently  reported  that  the 
eradication  of  just  three  pests— the  boll 
weevil,  the  bollworm,  and  the  codling 
moth— could  reduce  the  amount  of  in- 
secticides applied  smnually  in  the  United 
States  by  an  estimated  40  percent. 

■While  many  farmers  and  other  pes- 
ticide users  resist  giving  up  chemical 
means  of  pest  control  because  they  feel 
that  other  alternatives  may  be  more 
costly,  the  opposite  has  been  proven  true 
with  regard  to  methods  of  nonchemlcal 
pest  control. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  briefly  outline  the  major  approaches 
in  this  area.  The  integrated  pest  control 
method  can  be  best  defined  as  an  Insect 
population  management  system  that 
combines  the  primary  use  of  noncheml- 
cal pest  control  methods,  such  as  biologi- 
cal control,  with  a  limited  use  of  selec- 
tive chemicals. 

Presently  there  are  successful  inte- 
grated pest  control  programs  In  opera- 
tion on  the  following  crops ;  cotton,  citrus 
fruits,  apples  and  pears,  tomatoes,  pota- 
toes, avocados,  olives,  grapes,  corn,  egg- 
plant, lettuce,  strawberries,  and  others. 

This  means  of  pest  control  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  applied  ecology.  In  order 
for  success  to  be  achieved,  the  fields  must 
be  placed  under  periodic  surveillance  to 
determine  when  and  where  specific  pest 
infestations  occur.  When  a  problem  Is 
discovered,  predators,  parasites,  or  dis- 
ease organisms  specifically  related  to 
that  pest  are  released  to  bring  the  pests 
back  Into  a  favorable  balance.  Very  lim- 
ited amounts  of  pesticide  may  be  used, 
but  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and 
only  on  the  infested  area  of  the  crop. 

Prof.  Robert  VandenBosch  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  cites  this  ex- 
ample: The  cost  of  pest  control  using 
chemical  pesticides  for  4.000  acres  of  cot- 
ton In  CaUfornia  was  $185,000.  When  in- 
tegrated pest  control  replaced  the  use 
of  chemical  pesticides,  the  cost  dropped 
to  $20,000  a  year.  The  statistics  for 
spotted  alfalfa  in  California  are  very 
similar,  where  In  1957,  the  cost  of  pest 
control  with  chemical  pesticides  was  at 
least  $12  million.  Today,  after  the  Intro- 
duction of  Integrated  pest  control,  the 
cost  has  been  reduced  to  only  $3  million, 
with  little  or  no  pest  problems  remaining. 

A  recent  edition  of  the  Western  Fruit 
Grower  cites  additional  cases  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  economical  application  of 
integrated  pest  control  in  place  of  the 
use  of  chemical  pesticides.  One  expert  in 
biological  control  has  enabled  a  producer 
of  Valencia  oranges  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
pest  control  from  $200  per  acre,  using 
chemical  control,  to  only  $60  an  acre 
with  Integrated  pest  control.  Another 
orange  grower  has  been  able  to  reduce 
his  cost  per  acre  for  pest  control  to  just 
$35  per  £u:re,  using  Integrated  pest  con- 
trol, and  has  had  higher  yields  than  ever 
In  the  history  of  the  grove. 

Another  pest  control  approach  show- 
ing major  promise  Is  the  use  of  hor- 
mones. The  principle  is  to  give  an  Insect 
Its  own  hormone  at  the  wrong  stage 
of  its  life,  so  that  It  upsets  the  insect's 
growth  processes  and  causes  It  to  destroy 
itself. 
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For  Instance,  recent  laboratory  testa 
have  shown  that  hormones  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  to  control  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle  which  Is  a  major  pest  of  lima 
and  snap  beans.  There  are  two  advan- 
tages to  this  technique.  One,  It  affects 
only  the  treated  species  of  Insect  and 
does  not  contaminate  plant  and  animal 
life.  Second,  it  Is  Impossible  for  insects 
to  develop  immunity  against  it,  since 
they  would  have  to  become  immune  to 
a  hormone  that  is  an  essential  part  of 
their  life  cycle. 

The  use  of  sex  and  food  attractants 
is  a  pest  control  method  showing  excel- 
lent potential.  Under  this  method,  the 
sex  attractant  of  the  female  of  the  in- 
sect species  is  synthetically  produced 
and  then  used  to  lure  the  Insect  popula- 
tion into  traps.  Sex  attractants  have  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  for  such  major 
pests  as  the  cabbage  looper.  pink  boU- 
"worm,  tobacco  hornworm.  and  Japa- 
nese beetle. 

Biological  control  has  emerged  as  one 
of  the  major  and  most  promising  meth- 
ods of  Insect  control.  Biological  con- 
trol is  the  use  of  insect  parasites,  preda- 
tors, smd  diseases  to  prey  upon  damag- 
ing pests.  USDA  tests  have  shown  that 
imported  cabbage  worms  which  destroy 
cabbage  and  cauliflower,  have  been  par- 
asitized and  killed  at  a  rate  of  92  to  99 
percent  by  parasitic  wasps.  In  another 
major  case,  alfalfa  weevils  declined  90 
percent  during  a  3 -year  survey  of  areas 
where  the  USDA  had  released  wasps  that 
parasitize  on  this  pest.  The  USDA  re- 
ported that  use  of  the  parasitic  wasps 
saved  farmers  more  than  $600,000  In 
1969.  Farther  development  of  this 
means  of  pest  control  is  imperative,  for 
very  often,  DDT  and  other  pesticides  de- 
stroy not  only  the  Intended  insect,  but 
also  its  natural  predators  that  are  es- 
sential for  control. 

Insect  sterilization  has  become  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  eliminate  a 
total  insect  population.  In  the  process, 
the  male  of  the  species  is  sterilized 
through  radiation  or  chemicals  and  then 
released  in  the  Inspect  population  to 
reduce  breeding.  This  Is  the  technique 
that  was  used  to  eradicate  the  screw- 
worm  fly  from  the  southeast  United 
States.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture raised  millions  of  screwworm 
files  weekly,  with  radioactive  cobalt  used 
to  make  the  flies  reproductlvely  sterile. 

Massive  nimibers  of  sterilized  flies  were 
air  dropped  regularly  over  thousands  of 
square  miles  Infested  by  native  screw- 
worm  flies.  The  sterile  flies  mated  with 
the  native  females,  and  resulting  eggs 
failed  to  hatch.  Repeated  releases  of 
sterile  flies  reduced  screw- worm  num- 
bers until  the  pests  finally  disappeared. 

Presently,  the  Agriculture  Department 
is  maintaining  a  barrier  zone  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border  to  keep  out 
new  screw-worms  through  continuously 
releasing  sterile  flies  along  that  area.  In 
addition,  tests  of  the  sterilization  method 
for  the  eradication  of  the  pink  bollworm. 
are  currently  In  process  In  California  and 
Arizona. 

Finally,  the  search  is  now  underway 
for  a  catalyst  which  would  cause  DDT  to 
self-destruct  after  it  had  accomplished 


its  insect  control  tasks.  If  successful,  this 
would  be  a  major  breakthrough  in  deal- 
ing with  the  tendency  of  hard  pesticides 
to  persist  In  the  environment  long  after 
they  are  needed.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  Hlckel  recently  announced  the 
award  of  a  contract  to  test  this  approach. 

Research  In  these  areas  could  have 
been  greatly  accelerated  In  recent  years 
if  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  had 
received  the  funds  which  it  could  have 
effectively  used. 

In  response  to  direct  requests  from  my 
oflace  over  the  past  2  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  provided  Infor- 
mation on  the  amount  of  research  funds 
that  could  be  used  for  seeking  Improved 
means  of  nonpesticldal  control. 

For  fiscal  year  1970.  the  Department 
Indicated  that  at  least  $4  million  In  ex- 
cess of  the  administration  budget  could 
be  effectively  utilized  for  necessary  re- 
search on  nonchemlcal  means  of  pest 
control.  The  areas  of  additional  research 
included  the  following  items — 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  "addi- 
tional research  on  improved  means  of 
nonpesticldal  control  which  could  be 
effectively  undertaken  In  fiscal  year 
1970": 

For  establishment  of  a  revolving  re- 
search and  development  fund  that  could 
be  used  to  implement  field  scale  pro- 
grams to  test,  develop  and  evaluate  bi- 
ological control  techniques  prior  to  their 
full  application  in  the  field,  $2,000,000. 

For  accelerating  research  on  hormonal 
techniques  for  altering  the  life  cycle  pat- 
terns of  insects,  that  is,  diapause  control, 
altering  reproductive  maturity,  affecting 
feeding  cycles,  and  so  forth,  $250,000. 

For  accelerating  research  and  develop- 
ment on  physical  processes  and  equip- 
ment and  environment  control  for  mass 
rearing  of  insects  for  biological  control 
purposes,  $250,000. 

For  accelerating  basic  research  to  de- 
termine factors  effecting  natural  plant 
resistance  to  insect  damage,  $300,000. 

For  genetics  research  on  breeding  pest- 
resistant  trees,  $300,000. 

For  research  on  silvlcultural  practices 
to  reduce  susceptibility  of  forest  stands 
to  epidemic  attack  by  pests,  $100,000. 

For  research  on  biological  control  of 
forest  Insects,  $500,000. 

For  research  on  biological  control  of 
white  pine  blister  rust,  root-rots,  and 
stem  rusts,  $300,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Department 
has  reported  that  an  Increase  of  at  least 
$4.5  million  could  be  effectively  utilized 
for  research  on  nonchemlcal  means  of 
pest  control  as  well  as  extra  funds  for  the 
initial  staffing  of  the  pesticide  research 
laboratories  provided  under  Senate  docu- 
ment 85,  88th  Congress,  second  session. 
The  areas  of  additional  research  include 
the  following  items— U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "Additional  research  on  im- 
proved means  of  nonpesticldal  control 
which  could  be  effectively  undertaken  in 
fiscal  year  1971": 

For  accelerating  research  and  develop- 
ment on  physical  processes  and  equip- 
ment and  envirorunental  control  for  mass 
rearing  of  insects  for  Implementing  pilot 
programs  of  biological  control,  $2,165,- 
000. 


For  expanded  research  on  biological 
control  of  cotton  boll  weevil,  including 
the  use  of  the  sterile  male  technique, 
$1,500,000. 

For  research  on  biological  control  of 
citrus  fruit  insects,  $165,000. 

For  research  on  biological  control  of 
tropical  fruit  flies,  $165,000. 

For  development  of  nonpersistent  pest 
control  methods,  including  hormonal  in- 
secticides, $165,000. 

For  research  on  biological  control  of 
grain  sorghum  insects,  $110,000. 

For  research  on  biological  control  of 
cotton  insects,  $110,000. 

For  research  on  biological  control  of 
arthrojjod  vectors  of  equine  plroplas- 
mosls,  $60,000. 

For  research  on  biological  control  of 
aquatic  weeds  using  insects,  $60,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  Department's  letters  along  with 
program  summaries  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  AGBicuT.ru*E,  AcRi- 
cuLTosAL  Research  Service. 

Woihington,  D.C.,  July  8,  1969. 
Hon.  Gatloro  Nelson, 
U.S.  ScTiate. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  additional  Information  re- 
garding the  pesticide  activities  of  the  V.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Your  questions  relate  to  page  44  ol  the 
1968  Abstracts  Report  on  Pesticides  and  Re- 
lated Activities,  and  specifically  to  fiscal  year 
1970  funds  for  Improved  Means  of  Nonpesti- 
cldal Control  (Target  2). 

The  Initial  request  for  fiscal  year  1970  sub- 
mitted for  Departmental  consideration  In- 
cluded Increases  of  »2.0  million  or  a  total  of 
$24.2  million  for  this  Item.  As  you  noted,  our 
revised  budget  estimates  now  before  Congress 
Includes  $22.3  million  for  research  on  im- 
proved means  of  nonpesticldal  control. 

In  response  to  your  direct  request  for  an 
estimate  of  additional  needs  In  this  area  of 
research  which  could  he  efreotlvely  utilised 
during  the  coming  year,  the  attached  list  of 
research  Items  Is  submitted.  They  amount  to 
an  estimated  (4.0  million  which  has  not  had 
budgetary  consideration  in  the  Department 
or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  J    Anderson. 
Acting  Administrator. 

ADDrrroNAL  Research  of  Improved  Means  or 

NONPESTICIDAL    CONTROL    WHICH    COULO    BK 

EyrECTiVELY  Undertaken   in  Fiscal  Year 

1970 

For  establishment  of  a  revolving  research 
and  development  fund  that  could  be  used  to 
Implement  field  scale  programs  to  test,  de- 
velop and  evaluate  biological  control  tech- 
niques prior  to  their  full  application  in  the 
field,  $2,000,000. 

For  accelerating  research  on  hormonal 
techniques  for  altering  the  life  cycle  pat- 
terns of  Insects,  I.e.,  diapause  control,  alter- 
ing reproductive  maturity,  affecting  feed- 
ing cycles,  etc.,  $250,000. 

For  accelerating  research  and  develop- 
ment on  physical  processes  and  equipment 
and  environment  control  for  mass  rearing 
of  Insects  for  biological  control  puipoaes, 
$260,000. 

For  accelerating  basic  research  to  deter- 
mine factors  affecting  natural  plant  re- 
sistance to  Insect  damage,  $300,000. 

For  genetics  research  on  breeding  peet-re- 
slstant  trees,  $300,000. 
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For  research  on  sllvlcultural  practices  to 
reduce  susceptibility  oX  forest  stands  to  epi- 
demic avtack  by  pests.  $100,000. 

For  rese.irch  on  biological  control  of  for- 
est insects.  5500.000. 

For  research  on  biological  control  of  white 
pine  blister  rust,  root-rots,  and  stem  rusts. 
jJOO.OOO. 

U.S.  Dep.irtment  or  .\cricvltvre. 
\GRKri.TrRAL  Rese.irch  Service. 
WQi>'.ing:on,  DC  .  March  25.  1970. 
H.n.  G.WLOBD  Nelson. 
V  S,  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  ani  sorry  that  we 
were  delayed  m  accumulating  the  data 
needed  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  Marc.i  3. 
concerning  our  programs  on  Improved  mean.< 
of  nonpestlcldal  control  of  pests. 

Funds  available  in  nscal  year  1970  fcr  re- 
<;e.irch  to  reduce  pesticide  residue  hazards 
amounts  to  $45.5  million.  Our  Agency  re- 
quest to  the  Department  for  fiscal  year  13.1 
Included  proposed  Increases  for  pesticide  re- 
l.ited  research  totalling  about  $5.6  mllhcn.  of 
w'lvU  *2  3  m'.lMon  was  for  partial  staffing  o. 
la'bor.itories  provided  under  S.  Doc.  85.  These 
Increases  were  not,  included  In  either  the 
Department  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  the  1971  Budget  Estimate.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  partial  staffing,  these  pruposed 
incrciuses  included  Insect  control  In  v..rioiii 
crops,  improved  equipment  and  methods  for 
pesticide  application  to  agricultural  crops 
pliysical  proces.'ies.  equipment  and  environ- 
ment control  for  mass-rearing  of  Insects,  and 
reducing  losses  caused  by  Insects  In  harvested 
grain 

You  ask  what  additional  funds  for  this 
research  could  be  utilized  effectively  in  the 
comlne  fiscal  year  Our  estimate  would  in- 
clude the  following  Agency  estimates 

( 1 1  Research  on  new  and  Imroved  meth.ids 
for  controlling  insects  in  crops  and  livestock 
and  equipment  for  Improved  methods  of 
pesticides  application  and  for  mass-rearing 
of  insects  for  nonpestlcldal  control  of  in- 
sects—*3.270.000;  and  i2i  Staffing  new  pesU- 
cides  laboratories  provided  under  S  Doc.  85 — 
$2,620,000.  Because  of  recently  developed 
promising  new  approaches  to  boll  weevil  con- 
trol including  the  use  of  the  sterile  male 
technique,  we  would  add  another  $1,500,000 


to  our  estimate  of  funds  that  could  ije  used 
effectively.  These  estimates  total  $7,390,000 
These  estimates  are  submitted  at  your  re- 
quest and  should  not  be  construed  as  a  re- 
quest for  funds.  They  have  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Sincerely. 

R.  J.  Anderson. 
Associate  Admintstrator. 

Programs  To   Be  Funded 

FIELD  TEST    PROJECTS 

Establishment  of  a  research  and 
development  fund  to  imple- 
ment pilot  programs  testing 
and  evaluating  biological  con- 
trol techniques  in  the  field. 
Arizona.  California.  Florida. 
Georgia.  Hawaii.  Illinois.  Kan- 
sas, Maine.  Oklahoma.  Wash- 
ington.  Wisconsin $2,165,000 

Eradication  of  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  against  which  45 To  of 
all  DDT  is  used 1.500,000 

Total  funds  for  field  test 

projects 3.655.000 

NEW   RESEARCH   PROJECTS 

Research   on   biological   control   of 

citrus  fruit  insects.  Orlando.  Fla.  $165.  000 

Research    on   biological   control   of 

tropical  fruit  files.  Miami.  Fla--     165,000 

Research  on  development  of  hor- 
mones to  disrupt  Insect  growth. 
Beltsville.   Md 165,000 

Research  on  biological  control  of 
grain  sorghum  Insects.  Stillwater, 
Okla 110.000 

Research  on  the  use  of  sterile 
males,  attractants  and  other  bio- 
logical controls  of  cotton  Insects. 
Phoenix.    Ariz 110.000 

Research  on  the  control  of  horse 
psu-asltes  bv  nonchemlcal  means. 
Beltsville.   Md --       60.000 

Rese.irch  on  the  use  of  harmless  In- 
sects for  the  control  of  water 
weeds.  Port  Lauderdale.  Fla 60.000 

Total  funds  for  new  research 

projects -     835.000 


Research  Development  and  Pilot  Testing  or 
Promising  Alternative  Methods  fob  In- 
sect Control 

NEED     for     increase 

Research  on  Insecticides  has  been  heavily 
supported  by  private  Industry.  Because  of 
profit  opportunities,  chemical  Industries  are 
wlUlng  to  Invest  large  sums  of  money  In  basic 
research  as  well  as  on  the  developmental  and 
evaluation  phases  of  research.  Such  industries 
see  little  opportunity  for  profit  In  the  de- 
velopment and  marketing  of  biological  agents 
or  In  the  production  and  sale  of  sterile  in- 
sects. Before  new  industry,  perhaps  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry,  will  become  Inter- 
ested In  producing  and  distributing  biolog- 
ical agents  for  Insect  control,  the  techniques 
must  be  demonstrated  as  effective  and  prac- 
tical. For  many  of  the  major  insects  this  can 
be  accomplished  through  large  scale  pilot  test 
programs  to  develop  and  evaluate  promising 
alternative  methods  of  insect  population  sup- 
pression and  eradication.  Many  of  the  re- 
search projects  on  alternative  methods  of  in- 
sect control  have  already  reached  the  stage 
where  we  need  to  undertake  pilot  test  pro- 
grams to  determine  If  the  approaches  under 
Investigation  axe  effective,  economical,  and 
safe  for  controlling  Important  pests  that  now 
require  the  extensive  use  of  insecticides. 

plan  op  work 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000,000 
would  be  required  for  this  work.  These  funds 
would  be  used  to  conduct  pilot  field  tests  to 
develop  eradication  or  area  suppression 
methods  for  various  Insects  by  the  use  of 
sterile  insects,  insect  attractants.  or  mass  re- 
leases of  biological  agents.  Funds  would  be 
allocated  on  a  nonrecurring  basis  only.  When 
each  project  is  completed.  aUocation  of  funds 
would  be  discontinued  and  made  available  to 
finance  other  high  priority  research  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  projects.  When  pilot 
testa  involve  Insect  problems  In  which  ARS 
regulatory  programs  are  in  progress  or 
planned. 'the  regulatory  agencies  would  co- 
operate and  actively  participate  in  the  proj- 
ects so  that  If  successful,  the  procedures 
could  be  put  into  immediate  operation  by  the 
regulatory  agencies. 

Some  examples  of  the  types  of  pilot  field 
tests  that  are  to  be  conducted  with  this  fund 
are: 
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Insect 


Control  or  eradication  techniques  to  be 

evaluated 


Si2e  of  pilot  test  area 


Duration  ot 

test  (years)    Estimated  annual  cost 


Japanese  beetle  - 

Cabbage  looper 

Codiing  motti 

Caribbean  fruit  fly..- 

Sugarcane  borer  .        

Pea  aptiids  on  allalla  and  field  peas 

Greenbug  (aphids)  on  sorghum 

Green  peach  aphii 

Green  peach  aphid 

Lesser  peach  tree  borer,  codling  moth,  red 
banded  leaf  roller. 

Apple  maggot - - 

Horn  fly 


Sterile  insect  releases  and  attractants 5.000  acres 

Light  traps  plus  synthetic  sex  pheromone. .  2,000  square  miles 

Production  and  reieise  o' sterile  insects  ...  5,000  acres   

Integrated   program   of   bait   sprays   and  100  square  miles 

sterile  fly  releases. 

Production  and  release  of  parasites 5.000  acres 

Production  and  release  o(  parasites 15,000  acres 

Production  and  release  of  parasites 20.000  acres 

Control  of  overw.itered  aphid  forms  on  500  square  mile  Area 

host  pits.  ,  ,^ 

Elimination  of  Canada  plum  overwintering  1,200  square  miles 

Sex  attractants,  sirgin  female  moths.  .25  square  miles.  Washington  Island.  Wis. 


AttrKtants  and  release  of  sterile  insects do — 

Sterile  male,  integrated  control 200  square  miles  (10,000  cattle) 


3  J200,000. 

3  MOO.OOO  1st  year,  51'Xl.OOO  2d  and  3d, 

2  $600,000 

2  $200,000, 

2  $100,000, 

3  $100  000  1st  year.  $S0  ion  next?  years 
3  $100,000  1st  year,  $50  000  next  2  years, 
3  $100,000, 

5  $100,000  1st  and  2d,  $50,000  next  3  years. 

3  $200,000. 

3    $75,000, 
2    $100,000. 


Physical  Processes  and  EaxnPMENT  and 
Environmental  Control  for  Mass  Rear- 
iNO  or  Insects 

NEED    FOR    INCREASE 

Current  methods  of  rearing  Insects  Involve 
much  hand  labor  in  tasks  such  as  egg  col- 
lecting, preparation  and  distribution  of  diet 
medium,  setting  up  incubation  and  growtn 
chambers,  transfer  of  larvae,  handling  of 
pupae  and  adults  for  sterilization,  and 
cleaning  and  sterilizing  of  equipment.  Be- 
cause of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
larval,  pupal,  and  adult  forms  of  insects, 
standard  Industrial  engineering  techniques 
and  equipment  are  not  directly  applicable 
Costs  of  rearing  vary  widely  because  of  dif- 
ferences In  growth  characteristics,  diet  re- 
quirements, and  size  of  the  various  insects. 


However,  rearing  costs  must  be  drastically 
reduced  to  permit  economical  and  effective 
use  of  newer  biological  techniques  of  Insect 

control, 

PLAN    or    WORK 

Mechanized  methods  will  be  developed  for 
production  and  handling  of  rearing  media, 
control  of  environmental  conditions  during 
insect  growth,  handling  of  Insects  during 
CTOwth.  sortlnsr  by  degree  of  maturation, 
sterilization  and  release  over  Infested  areas. 
Location  and  cost 

Columbia.  Mo.,  1  scientist $5B.  000 

State  College.  Miss,  1  scientist 55,000 

Yakima.   Wash,   1   scientist 55.000 

Total,  3  scientists 165.000 


Pilot  Test  of  Boll  Weevil  Eradication 
Program 

need  for  increase 
The  boll  weevil  Is  the  most  Important  pest 
affecting  cotton  production  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  responsible  for  losses  that  ag- 
gregate between  WOO  to  $300  million  a  year. 
In  addition,  growers  spend  about  $70  million 
In  efforts  to  control  this  i>est.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  Insecticides  used  in 
crop  production  Is  applied  for  controlling 
the  boll  weevil.  About  45  percent  of  DDT 
used  In  the  United  States  for  Insect  control 
Is  used  In  connection  with  the  control  of 
the  boll  weevil  and  the  boll  worm  iralch  gen- 
erally becomes  more  numerous  after  insecti- 
cides  are   applied   for   controlling   the   boll 


weevil.  Intensive  research  during  the  last 
8  years  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  cooperating  States 
In  an  effort  to  develop  methods  of  boll 
weevil  control  that  could  lead  to  eradication 
of  this  pest  from  the  United  States.  The 
research  on  various  alternative  methods  that 
might  be  Integrated  to  achieve  eradication 
of  the  insect  has  advanced  to  the  stage 
where  a  major  pilot  field  test  is  necessary 
to  determine  If  we  have  the  technical  knowl- 
edge required  to  eliminate  the  boll  weevil 
populations. 

plan  of  work 

This  pilot  test  site  will  be  centered  in  an 
area  near  Columbus.  Mississippi,  and  will 
consist  of  approximately  10,000  acres  of  cot- 
ton which  will  constitute  the  test  area  to 
determine  if  eradication  Is  technically  and 
operationally  feasible  All  cotton  grown 
within  a  raditis  of  75  miles  of  the  test  area 
will  be  treated  with  nonperslstent  Insecti- 
cides to  suppress  the  boll  weevil  population 
and  to  minimize  long-range  filght  of  the  in- 
sect into  the  central  eradication  test  area. 
The  central  eradication  test  area,  consisting 
of  10.000  acres  of  cotton,  will  be  treated  with 
nonperslstent  organo-phosphorous  insecti- 
cide In  the  faU  of  1971  to  suppress  popula- 
tions by  an  estimated  99  percent  before  the 
boll  weevil  goes  Into  winter  hibernation. 
The  following  spring,  traps  will  be  baited 
with  the  synthetic  boll  weevil  sex  pheromone 
to  further  reduce  the  surviving  boll  weevil 
before  they  can  enter  fields  of  cotton.  In 
addition,  boll  weevils  that  have  been  ster- 
ilized will  be  released  routinely  in  the  cotton 
fields  to  complete  the  Job  of  population  erad- 
ication. Tlie  same  type  of  program  will  be 
continued  for  a  second  year  to  eliminate  any 
survivors  that  may  have  escaped  during  the 
first  year's  program  or  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  boll  weevils  that  might  enter 
the  central  area  from  surrounding  cotton. 
Some  of  the  research  aspects  of  the  program 
win  be  centered  at  the  Boll  Weevil  Research 
Laboratory  at  State  College,  Mississippi.  The 
State  of  Mississippi  is  constructing  a  facility 
for  rearing  the  boll  weevils  needed  for  steri- 
lization and  release. 

To  carry  out  a  pilot  t«st  program  of  the 
nature  outlined  will  require  $2,500,000  each 
vear  for  2  years.  The  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Cotton  Producers  Institute  are  pre- 
pared to  contribute  from  existing  financial 
resources  $1,000,000  of  the  required  $2,500,- 
OOO.  Additional  funds  of  $1,500,000  would  be 
required  to  make  It  possible  to  undertake 
the  program  described. 

Insect  Pests  of  Citrus 

NEED    FOR    increase 

In  order  to  prevent  or  resolve  insect  and 
mite  problems  on  trees  and  fruit,  commer- 
cial growers  must  apply  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  spravs  throughout  the  year.  Insecti- 
cides disturb  ecological  balances  by  destroy- 
ing beneficial  Insect  enemies  of  secondary 
pests  which  permits  the  latter  to  reach  dam- 
aging nvunbers.  Crop  residues,  environmen- 
tal contamination,  repetitive  high  costs,  and 
hazard  to  spray  applicators  and  to  personnel 
working  in  citrus  orchards  are  a  few  of  the 
limitations   of   Insecticide   control   methods, 

PLAN     OP    WORK 

Basic  Information  on  Insect  physiology, 
meuibollsm,  radiation,  biology,  ecology,  ge- 
netics, and  climatic  requirements  will  be 
developed  which,  In  turn,  will  enable  more 
efficient  pathogens,  predators,  and  parasites 
to  be  developed.  Specific  attention  will  be 
directed  toward  attractants  and  cultural 
controls. 

LOCATION    AND    COST 

Orlando,   Fla.    (3   scientists) $165,000 


Tropical  Fruit  Flies 
need  for  increase 

Four  species  of  tropical  fruit  fiies  of  eco- 
nomic Importtmce  are  established  in  the  U.S. 
Three  are  found  In  Hawaii  and  the  fourth  in 
Florida.  Establishment  of  fruit  flies  on  the 
mainland  U.S.  would  result  In  potentially 
heavy  losses  to  citrus,  deciduous  fruit,  and 
vegetable  crops. 

In  September  1969.  18  oriental  fruit  flies 
were  found  In  the  El  Monte  area  of  Los  An- 
geles County,  California.  Prompt  detection 
and  action  on  the  part  of  county.  State,  and 
Federal  officials  has  resulted  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  pest.  However,  increased  world 
travel  and  trade  will  probably  result  in  more 
frequent  outbreaks  of  this  type,  thereby 
Increasing  the  chances  that  these  fruit  flies 
may  become  established  on  the  mainland 
despite  rigid  quarantines. 

PLAN    OF    WORK 

Work  will  be  directed  toward  more  efficient 
bait  sprays,  and  more  effective  natural  and 
synthetic"  attractants  The  sterile  fly  release 
method,  which  has  been  used  successfully  to 
eradicate  the  oriental  fruit  fly  from  Guam 
nnd  the  melon  fly  from  Rota,  will  be  de- 
veloped for  use.  Integrated  programs  using 
bait  sprays,  male  annihilation,  and  sterile  fly 
techniques  will  be  studied, 

LOCATION    AND    COST 

Miami,  Fla.   (3  scientists) $165,000 

De\-ei  OP  Selective  Nonpersistent,  Inclttding 
Hormonal,  Insecticides 
need  for  increase 
Research  has  shown  that  entrance,  trans- 
location, and  site  and  mode  of  pesticide 
action  In  the  target  organisms  are  related 
to  compositional  elements  and  molecular 
configuration  of  the  Individual  compounds. 
The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  these 
substances  including  solubility,  volatility. 
Ionization,  and  other  properties,  affect  per- 
formance, persistence,  and  efficiency  of  the 
materials.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  due  to  the  Interaction  of  more  than 
200  chemicals  with  several  hundred  orga- 
nisms, our  Information  Is  fragmentary  and 
incomplete. 

PLA.J    OF    WORK 

Investigations  will  be  undertaken  to  (1) 
determine  the  relationship  of  element  com- 
position and  molecular  configuration  of 
pesticides  to  overall  pestlcldal  activity,  and 
(2)  determine  the  effects  of  pesticides  on 
Target  organisms  and  nontarget  organisms. 

LOCATION    and    COST 

Beltsville.  Md.  (3  scientists) $165,000 

Insect  Pests  of  Gr.mn  Sobchl-m 

NEED   FOR  increase 

In  1968  a  serious  outbreak  of  greenbug 
occurred  on  10  million  acres  of  sorghum  In  a 
mne  State  area  from  southern  California  to 
Texas  and  north  to  South  Dakota.  Taxcno- 
mists  agreed  that  morphologically  and 
taxonomically  greenbugs  which  caused 
damage  to  sorghums  were  the  same  species 
as  those  known  to  cause  serious  damage  to 
wheat  and  other  small  grain  crops.  However, 
they  believe  a  new  'strain"  of  greenbug  has 
either  evolved,  or  has  been  accidentally  in- 
troduced, which  has  biological  and  physio- 
logical adaptations  that  allow  the  insects  to 
survive  and  multiply  on  grain  sorghums. 

PLAN    OF    WORK 

Basic  and  applied  research  will  be  under- 
taken to  (1)  determine  the  host-plant  rela- 
tionships, particularly  the  effects  of  the  host 
plant  on  the  micro-environment  which  may 
contribute  to  the  abundance  of  the  green- 
bug on  grain  sorghum  and  wheat;  (21  in- 
vestigate biological  control  by  native  para- 


sites, predators,  and  diseases,  and  explore 
foreign  areas  to  find  new  and  more  effective 
parasites  and  prec'^tors;  (3)  determine  the 
nature  of  the  damage  and  define  levels  of 
infestations  that  cause  economic  damage  to 
the  crop*:  and  (4)  seek  varieties  resistant  to 
the  greenbug. 

LOCATION  AND  COST 

Stillwater,  Okla.  (2  scientists) $110,000 


Insect  Pests  of  Cotton 
need  for  increase 
Losses  to  Insects  In  the  United  States  are 
estimated  to  be  10  percent  of  the  crop  an- 
nually. In  addlton  to  the  direct  loesee  In 
vield  and  control  costs,  other  losses  result 
from  the  use  of  Insecticides  lo  control  cot- 
ton pests.  Drift  from  insecticides  used  to 
control  cotton  pests  In  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  hE«  resulted  in  greatly  increased  pop- 
ulations of  brown  soft  scale  on  citrus.  Also. 
In  Arizona,  California,  and  other  States.  In- 
secticides tised  repeatedly  on  cotton  has  re- 
sulted In  kllUng  off  thousands  of  colonies  of 
bees  and  destroying  other  pollinators, 

PLAN  OF  WORK 

Research  approaches  would  Include  1 1 )  the 
use  of  sterile  male  technique  to  suppress 
population  buildup  and  thereby  to  effect  con- 
trol or  eradication,  (21  the  use  of  the  Insect 
Itself  to  attract  and  trap  others  of  the  same 
species,  (3)  the  use  of  synthetic  pheromones 
and  other  chemical  attractants  to  lure  In- 
sects to  traps  or  kllUng  devices,  (4)  the  use 
of  parasites  and  predators  to  suppress  pec- 
ulation buildup,  (5)  the  use  of  viruses,  bac- 
teria, and  other  pathogens,  and  (6)  the  use 
of  a  combination  of  chemical,  cultural,  and 
biological  control  methods  to  control  or  erad- 
icate a  given  species. 

LOCATION    AND    COST 

Phoenix,  Ariz,    (2  scientists) $110,000 


ARTHROPOD  Vectors  of  Equine 

PiROPLASMOSLS 
NEED    FOR    INCREASE 

The  use  of  horses  for  recreation  Is  increas- 
ing and  it  is  Imjxjrtant  that  equine  plroplas- 
mosls  be  prevented  from  gaining  the  foothold 
in  the  United  States  that  it  now  has  In  other 
areas  of  the  world.  This  disease  Is  caused  by 
blood  parasites  whicli  are  transmitted  from 
horse  to  horse  by  ticks. 

PLAN    OF    WORK 

Specific  identification  of  the  ticks  Involved. 
the  physiological  processes  within  the  tick 
relating  to  transmission  of  the  disease  and 
the  required  interactions  between  host,  tick 
vectors,  and  parafites  will  be  researched. 
Control  of  ticks,  at  the  present  time.  Is  al- 
most entirely  accomplished  by  use  of  Insec- 
ticides applied  to  the  Individual  animal  by 
sprays,  dips,  dusts,  or  by  oil  preparation  into 
the  ears.  The  effect  of  those  treatments  on 
the  horse  vrAl  be  investigated, 

LOCATION    AND    COST 

Beltsville.  Md.    (1   scientist) 


$60,000 


Biological  Control  of  Aquatic  Weeds 
Using  Insects 

NEED    for    TNCREASE 

The  use  of  herbicides  for  control  of  weeds 
in  and  along  Irrigation  canals  aind  other 
water  bodies  has  largely  replaced  the  less 
effective,  more  expensive,  and  slower  mechan- 
ical methods.  However,  most  of  the  herbicides 
are  expensive,  some  kill  fish,  and  \cry  few 
have  tolerances  established  In  water  for  Ir- 
rigation, livestock  watering,  or  potable.  In- 
dustrial, and  recreation  uses. 

PLAN    OF    WORK 

It  has  proven  feasible  and  economical  to 
utilize    foreign    and    related    arthropods    as 
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biological  agent*  to  suppr«sa  undesirable 
weeds  of  foreign  origin.  Weeds.  e«peclaUy 
those  that  adversely  affect  recreational  value* 
and  the  flow  of  Irrigation  and  drainage 
waters  in  the  southern  United  SUtea.  origi- 
nated from  South  America,  Research  will 
be  undertaken  to  identify  Insects  found  to 
be  associated  with  target  weed  hosts  In  for- 
eign countries  to  determine  their  degree  of 
host  specificity,  synchronization  with  host- 
plant  cycles,  abUlty  to  inflict  significant  In- 
Jury,  and  methods  of  propagation,  transport, 
and  release. 

LOCATION    AND   COST 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  (about  tlO,000  of 
this  would  be  directed  toward  some  ex- 
ploratory work  at  Hurllngbam,  Argentina) 
(1  scientist) $60,000 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  $7.9  million  In  the 
committee-reported  bill  for  staffing  five 
pesticide  research  laboratories  has  no 
relationship  to  the  research  to  be  funded 
by  this  amendment. 

The  research  projects  covered  by  this 
amendment  will  not  be  done  at  those 
laboratories  but  will  be  carried  out  at 
other  Agriculture  Department  facilities 
or  by  researchers  at  universities  and  col- 
leges. The  laboratories  affected  by  the 
$7.9  million  were  established  for  specific 
research  activities  none  of  which  is 
geared  to  conduct  the  research  necessary 
for  the  projects  related  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  xmderstandlng 
that  during  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  this  bill,  the  Agriculture 
Department  witnesses  indicated  that 
there  were  two  major  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  before  the  five  laboratories 
could  become  fully  operational  with  full 
staffs.  One  problem  was  adequate  fund- 
ing, which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  effectively  taken  care  of.  But  the 
other  difficulty  was  the  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  personnel  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  can  hire.  This  ceiling  was 
legislated  by  Congress  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
the  Budget.  In  fact,  over  the  past  year, 
the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  has  been  reduced  by  some  1,500 
employees.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
Department  might  not  even  be  able  to 
use  these  staffing  fimds  over  the  next  2 
years,  as  provided  by  the  biU,  unless 
something  is  done  to  obtain  the  author- 
ity for  a  sizable  Increase  in  the  agency's 
personnel  ceiling. 

The  $4.5  million  in  research  funds  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment  can  be  effec- 
tively used  right  now.  regardless  of  the 
situation  with  staff  ceilings.  These  pro- 
posed programs  will  be  conducted  by 
researchers  already  located  in  Depart- 
ment facilities  or  by  non-Government 
researchers  in  university  or  other  facili- 
ties. 

Each  project  that  would  be  funded  by 
this  amendment  Is  critically  needed  now. 
Otherwise,  we  will  only  be  delaying  the 
time  when  the  use  of  pesticides  in  the 
United  States  can  be  substantially  re- 
duced. 

The  major  item  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment is  the  establishment  of  a  research 
and  development  fimd  to  set  up  pilot  pro- 
grams In  the  field  to  test  and  evaluate 
various  techniques  of  biological  control. 


These  techniques  have  already  been  thor- 
oughly researched  in  the  laboratory  and 
now  must  be  tested  in  the  field  to  deter- 
mine their  effectiveness.  Tentatively  11 
States  have  been  selected  as  sites  for 
these  pilot  programs.  The  States  were 
chosen  because  the  pest  in  question  is 
found  in  abundant  numbers  in  that  re- 
gion. The  insects  that  are  the  target  for 
these  pest  programs  are  12  of  the  most 
harmful  pests  in  the  United  States.  They 
include  the  Japanese  beetle  in  Illinois 
and  Georgia,  the  cabbage  looper  in  Ari- 
zona, the  coddling  moth  in  Washington, 
the  Caribbean  fruit  fly  in  Florida,  the 
sugarcane  borer  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
pea  and  alfalfa  aphids  in  Washington, 
greenbugs  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
green  pea  aphids  in  Washington  and 
Maine,  various  peach  and  apple  pests  In 
Wisconsin,  and  the  horn  fiy  in  California 
and  Hawaii.  The  cost  of  setting  up  this 
fund  would  be  $2,165,000. 

The  second  major  project  to  be  funded 
by  this  amendment  is  a  pilot  test  of  an 
eradication  program  in  Mississippi  to 
deal  with  the  boLI  weevil.  This  cotton  pest 
is  responsible  for  losses  to  cottongrowers 
of  between  $200  to  $300  million  each 
year.  In  addition  growers  spend  some  $70 
million  in  efforts  to  control  this  pest. 
Approximately  one-third  of  all  insecti- 
cides used  in  crop  production  in  the 
United  States  is  applied  to  control  the 
boll  weevil. 

Intensive  research  over  the  past  8  years 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
cooperating  States  has  developed  several 
promising  methods  of  control  and  eradi- 
cation. This  research  has  advanced  to 
the  state  where  a  major  pilot  field  test  is 
necessary  to  determine  if  the  pest  can 
be  effectively  eradicated. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  pilot  test 
program  necessary.  $2.5  million  wiU  be 
needed  for  each  of  2  years.  It  is  my  xmder- 
standlng that  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Cotton  Producers  Insti- 
tute are  prepared  to  contribute  from  ex- 
isting financial  resources,  $1  million  of 
the  required  $2.5  million. 

The  existing  financial  resources  from 
which  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
will  obtain  its  share  of  the  $1  million  Is 
unfortunately  existing  and  proposed  re- 
search programs  from  which  funds  will 
have  to  be  redirected.  These  projects  In- 
clude the  following : 

Rksearch  To  Be  Postponed 

1.  Pilot  test  to  determine  If  sterilized 
(sterilize  males  for  mating)  com  earworm 
moths  can  be  used  to  control  this  pest.  Test 
planned  on  Island  of  St.  Croix. 

2.  PUot  test  to  determine  If  egg  parasites 
(parasites  that  feed  on  eggs)  are  capable 
of  controlling  boll  weevils  on  cotton  and 
vegetables. 

3.  In  State  of  Washington,  pilot  test  to 
determine  If  mass  production  and  sustained 
release  of  parasltee  of  pee  insects  can  control 
this  aUaUa  pest. 

4.  Program  with  Texas  A  &  M  to  determine 
more  Information  on  the  uses  of  sex  attract- 
ants  on  the  boll  weevil. 

6.  Pilot  test  on  island  off  California  to 
determine  If  populations  of  the  horn  fiy 
cattle  pest  can  be  eliminated  through  Inte- 
grated use  of  insectlcldee  tind  sterile  files. 


6.  Proposed  project  on  the  Identification 
and  synthesis  of  chemical  comi>onente  pro- 
duced by  the  pink  boUworm  to  attract  males. 
Major  cotton  pest. 

7.  Proposed  research  on  sex  attractant  for 
range  caterpillar  In  New  Mexico.  Situation 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions  In  New 
Mexico;  inaecticidei  for  its  control  are  con- 
sidered fKizardous  to  the  environment. 

8.  Proposed  research  project  at  Mississippi 
State  University  to  develop  alternative  meth- 
ods of  controlling  Lygus  bug;  a  vnajor  pest 
of  alfalfa,  cotton  and  other  crops. 

9.  Research  proposal  to  determine  poten- 
tial value  of  protozoan  pathogen  (disease 
causing  agent)  for  control  of  tobacco  bud- 
worm.  This  Insect  has  developed  resistance 
to  Insecticides;  biological  controls  urgently 
needed. 

However,  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  no  Immediate  source  in  sight  for 
the  final  $1.5  million  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  undertake  the  full 
program.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  carmot  afford 
to  cut  back  or  delay  any  further  research 
projects  In  order  to  raise  the  additional 
funds  that  are  needed.  In  order  to  insure 
that  the  total  project  covering  some 
10,000  acres  can  be  imdertaken  this  year, 
this  amendment  will  provide  $1.5  mil- 
lion. Without  these  additional  fimds,  my 
office  has  been  advised  that  only  a  token 
program  or  possibly  no  program  at  all 
will  be  undertaken  during  this  year.  If 
that  occurs,  we  will  only  be  further  de- 
laying the  day  on  which  the  boll  weevil 
will  be  successfully  eradicated  and  one- 
third  of  the  total  Insecticide  use  in  the 
United  States  can  be  stopped. 

The  two  previous  items  both  fall  in  the 
area  of  applied  research,  where  the  sci- 
entists in  laboratories  have  completed 
their  work  and  are  ready  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  findings  in  the  field. 

The  additional  projects  covered  by  this 
amendment  fall  in  the  category  of  new 
research  or  continued  research  aimed  at 
finding  improved  means  to  control  or 
eliminate  certain  pests. 

Citrus  fruit  growers  fsw*  a  constant 
problem  of  insect  and  mite  Infestation  on 
their  trees  and  fruit.  In  order  to  deal 
with  these  problems  they  apply  a  vast 
number  of  chemical  sprays  on  their 
groves  throughout  the  year.  The  research 
project  that  would  be  supported  by  this 
amendment  would  involve  three  scien- 
tists in  Orlando,  Fla.,  certainly  one  of 
the  major  citrus  producing  areas  of  the 
country,  and  would  cost  $165,000.  Seek- 
ing alternative  methods  to  deal  with  the 
citrus  fruit  insects,  the  researchers  will 
seek  basic  Information  on  Insect  phys- 
iology, metabolism,  biology,  genetics, 
climatic  requirements.  They  hope  to  de- 
velop more  effective  pathogens,  preda- 
tors, and  parasites.  This  research  must 
be  done  in  an  area  of  abundant  citrus 
production  and  Orlando  was  chosen  for 
that  reason. 

This  amendment  would  also  provide 
funds  for  research  to  control  and  eradi- 
cate tropical  fruit  flies  which  are  be- 
ginning to  threaten  some  Southern  fruit 
crops.  Four  species  of  tropical  fruit  flies 
are  already  foimd  in  the  United  States, 
three  in  Hawaii,  and  one  In  Florida.  This 
research  project,  which  would  be  con- 
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ducted  in  Miami,  Fla.,  by  three  scien- 
tists at  a  cost  of  $165,000,  would  be  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  an  in- 
tegrated pest  control  program  using  bait 
sprays,  male  annihilation,  and  sterile  fly 
techniques.  This  research  must  be  done 
in  Miami  since  the  tropical  fruit  fly  is 
Isolated  there  and  transporting  It  else- 
where for  study  might  unintentionally 
enable  this  pest  to  gain  a  foothold  else- 
where In  this  country. 

Research  on  the  basic  chemical  com- 
position of  pesticides  and  their  relation- 
ship to  both  target  pests  and  nontarget 
pests  will  be  covered  by  funds  provided 
by  this  amendment.  Previous  research 
has  shown  that  the  manner  in  which 
pesticides  affect  both  target  and  non- 
target  pests  is  related  to  the  molecular 
structure  of  individual  chemical  com- 
pounds. It  is  hoped  that  this  research  will 
be  able  to  determine  whether  modifica- 
tions of  the  molecular  structure  of  the 
chemical  pesticide  will  enable  only  tar- 
get pests  to  be  affected  by  the  chemical. 
This  project  will  be  undertaken  in  Belts - 
ville,  Md..  by  three  scientists  at  a  cost  of 
$165,000  since  the  major  components  of 
the  ARS's  chemistry  research  depart- 
ment are  located  there. 

The  greenbug  represents  one  of  the 
major  pest  threats  to  giain  sorghum  in 
the  United  States.  In  1968  there  was  a 
very  serious  outbreak  of  greenbug  in- 
festation of  some  10  million  acres  in  a 
nine-State  area  ranging  from  California 
to  Texas  and  north  to  South  Dakota. 
This  amendment  would  provide  $110,000 
for  research  in  Stillwater,  Okla.,  to  seek 
the  development  of  biological  control 
method  to  deal  with  the  greenbug.  The 
research  would  also  determine  the  nature 
of  damage  to  the  croi>s,  the  level  of  In- 
festation which  causes  economic  damage, 
and  the  crop  varieties  that  are  resistant 
to  the  greenbug.  This  project  must  be 
done  in  this  region  of  the  country,  where 
grain  sorghum  is  a  major  agricultural 
crop. 

In  addition  to  the  boll  weevil  eradica- 
tion program  which  was  cited  earlier, 
this  amendment  provides  funds  to  seek 
means  of  controlling  the  pink  boll  worm, 
which  is  a  major  cotton  pest  affecting 
the  crop  in  the  Southwestern  region  of 
the  United  States.  This  research,  which 
will  be  conducted  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  at  a 
cost  of  $110,000,  will  seek  to  develop  an 
integrated  pest  control  program,  to  be 
used  primarily  in  the  Southwest.  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  sterile  males,  sex  attract- 
ants,  parasites  and  predators,  and  limited 
use  of  selected  chemicals.  Since  the 
problems  of  cotton  pest  control  differ  in 
the  Southwest  as  compared  to  other 
regions  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary 
that  this  research  be  done  in  that  part 
of  the  Nation. 

Another  project  that  would  be  sup- 
ported by  this  amendment  is  basic  re- 
search on  blood  parasites  affecting  horses 
which  are  transmitted  from  animal  to 
animal  by  ticks.  One  scientist  from  Belts- 
vUle.  Md.,  will  thoroughly  study  the  phys- 
iological factors  that  enable  the  tick  to 
travel  from  one  animal  to  another  carry- 
ing the  harmful  parasites.  Presently,  the 
control  of  these  ticks  is  accomplished  al- 
most entirely  by  the  use  of  insecticides 


applied  to  the  individual  animal.  One  of 
the  goals  of  the  research  will  be  to  de- 
termine If  alternative  means  of  pest  con- 
trol can  be  developed. 

The  final  project  which  would  be 
funded  by  this  amendment  involves  the 
use  of  Insects  to  control  weeds  growing  In 
or  along  the  banks  of  irrigation  canals, 
streams,  and  other  bodies  of  water.  Ear- 
lier these  weeds  were  destroyed  by  mow- 
ing, cutting  or  other  physical  methods. 
But  now  these  slower  and  Inefficient 
methods  have  been  replaced  by  the  use 
of  herbicides.  However,  as  the  uses  of 
these  herbicides  have  Increased  chemical 
residues  have  mounted  in  the  streams 
and  rivers,  killing  fish  and  threatening 
other  forms  of  marine  life. 

Many  of  the  weeds  now  adversely  af- 
fecting the  waters  of  the  Southern  United 
States  originated  from  South  America. 
It  has  proven  feasible  and  economical  in 
some  Instances  to  use  certain  Insects  to 
destroy  imdesirable  weeds. 

Researchers  on  this  project  will  at- 
tempt to  identify  the  insects  associated 
with  the  target  weeds  and  then  study 
that  insect's  ability  to  damage  the  weeds. 
They  wiU  also  review  the  insect's  propa- 
gation, mobility,  and  potential  for  use 
In  the  United  States.  This  project  will  be 
imdertaken  in  Fort  LauderdsJe.  Fla.,  with 
limited  work  to  be  done  in  Argentina. 

The  $4.5  million  increase  provided  by 
this  amendment  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  take  the  promis- 
ing results  of  the  laboratory  into  the 
field  for  tests  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. It  will  enable  the  Department  to 
accelerate  already  promising  work  and 
to  initiate  essential  new  work  without  re- 
ducing ongoing  programs. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
form  mandate  and  sufficient  funds  to  ac- 
celerate its  effort  to  seek  improved  non- 
chemical  means  of  pest  control. 

Crop  and  forest  damage  from  insects 
totals  billions  of  dollars  armually  world- 
wide. Damage  from  the  massive  indes- 
criminate  use  of  pesticides  to  control  in- 
sects is  beyond  our  capacity  even  to 
measure  at  this  stage  in  liistory.  How 
many  billions  in  economic  damage  no  one 
knows.  We  do  know  that  the  continued 
massive  use  of  slow  degrading  pesticides 
has  worldwide  environmental  implica- 
tions that  spell  disaster.  The  sdentlflc 
comrnvmity  is  alarmed  about  It.  The 
United  Nations  Is  convening  a  world  con- 
ference on  the  environment  in  1972. 
Everyone  now  knows  the  hour  is  late 
and  the  time  for  action  Is  right  now. 
Not  next  year  or  next  month  but  today. 
These  programs  already  long  delayed 
carmot  be  further  postponed  by  any  gov- 
errunent  that  professes  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  preserving  the  llvabllity  of  the 
planet.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
fact  sheet  outlining  its  purpose  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Nelson's  Amendment  to  the  Agki- 

CULTUSK    APPBOPRIATIONS   BHX 
rUlTDS    FOR    PKST    CONTROL    RESKARCH 

Purpose. — To  restore  $45  million  for  re- 
search to  seek  improved  methods  of  non- 
chemical  pest  control. 


Why. — This  Increase  must  be  made  now  In 
order  to  accelerate  development  of  effective 
substitutes  for  the  persistent  chemical  pesti- 
cides now  harming  the  environment. 

Background. — In  its  agency  budget  pro- 
posal, the  Agricultural  Research  Service  re- 
quested an  Increase  of  more  than  $4  million 
for  nonchemlcal  pest  control  research.  How- 
ever, the  Agriculture  Department  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  failed  to  approve  the 
request.  As  a  result,  the  ARB  must  not  only 
reduce  on-going  programs,  but  Is  prevented 
from  accelerating  already  promising  work 
and  initiating  essential  new  research. 

Examples. — Biological  control — Using  in- 
sect parasites,  predators,  and  diseases  to 
eliminate  harmful  pests. 

Hormone* — Disrupting  the  natural  growth 
and  development  of  peets  by  introducing  cer- 
tain hormones  Into  its  system  at  critical 
times. 

Sterilization — Inducing  sexual  sterility  In 
male  pests  through  radiation  or  chemicals  to 
reduce  breeding  potential. 

Attractanta — Using  sex  or  food  attraotanta 
to  lure  pests  into  a  trap. 

Integrated  control — Primary  use  of  bio- 
logical conuol  with  limited  use  of  selective 
chemicals. 

PROGRAMS    to    BE    FITNDXD 

Establishment  of  a  research  and 
development  fund  to  imple- 
ment pilot  programs  testing 
and  evaluating  biological  con- 
trol techniques  In  the  field. 
Arizona,  California,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Hawaii.  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, Maine.  Oklahoma.  Wash- 
ington,  Wisconsin- $2,165,000 

£:radicatlon  of  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  against  which  75  Tc  of  all 
DDT  is  used.  Columbus,  Miss..     1,  500.  000 

Research  on  biological  control 
of  citrus  fruit  insects.  Orlando, 
Fla 186,000 

Research  on  biological  control  of 

tropical  fruit  files.  Miami,  Fla.         165,  000 

Research  on  development  of  hor- 
mones to  disrupt  insect  growth. 
BeltsvlUe,   Md -.-         165.000 

Research  on  biological  control  of 
grain  sorghum  insects.  StiU- 
vrater,   Okla 110,000 

Research  on  the  use  of  sterile 
males,  attractants  and  other 
biological  controls  of  cotton  in- 
sects. Phoenix,  Ariz 110,000 

Research  on  the  control  of  horse 
parasites  by  nonchemlcal 
means.  BeltsvlUe,  Md 60,000 

Research  on  the  use  of  harmless 
Insects  for  the  control  of  water 
weeds.  Port  Lauderdale,  Fla 60,  000 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  for  discussion 
of  the  amendment  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
unfortunately  I  may  not  be  able  to  be 
present  on  the  fioor  tomorrow  after  the 
vote  on  the  agricultural  bill,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  take 
the  unusual  step  of  making  a  brief  state- 
ment in  praise  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) not  start  to  run  until  the  beginning 
of  its  consideration  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  Agriculture  Subcommittee  I 
particularly  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leajrue  from  Florida  on  the  remarkable 
job  he  has  done,  not  only  this  year  but 
in  past  years,  in  handling  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill. 

His  name  is  indelibly  stamped  on  a 
number  of  Department  of  Agricultiu-e 
programs,  not  only  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  handling  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
at  a  time  when  programs  of  truly  monu- 
mental importance  to  this  country  and 
the  world,  such  as  the  Public  Law  480 
program,  were  being  developed. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  that  very,  very  few  men  in  the 
history  of  this  body  have  handled  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  problems  and 
needs  here  in  the  legislative  branch  as 
well  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
His  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  De- 
partment, his  fight  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
program,  his  fairness  to  those  who  have 
served  on  the  subcommittee  all  tell  us  of 
a  man  with  great  learning,  principles 
and  kindness.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
when  the  Senate  takes  up  this  bill  again 
ne.xt  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  very  great  gratitude  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  vei-y  generous  statement. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  425— TO  PER- 
MIT A  SENATE  EMPLOYEE  TO 
TESTIFY  IN   A  CIVIL  ACTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jei-sey.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  leijislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows; 

S.  Res.  425 

Wherea-s.  the  cases  of  tTnlted  State;;  Steel 
Corporation  versus  United  Mine  Workers  of 
.America,  et  al.,  civil  action  numbered  70- 
724.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 
verMLs  United  Mine  Workers  of  .Amerlc.-*.  et 
al  .  chil  action  numbered  70-725.  Bethlehem 
M:nes  Corporation  ver.sus  Umted  Mine  Work- 
ers of  .'America,  et  al  .  civil  action  numbered 
70-727.  Republic  Steel  Corporation  versus 
Umted  Mine  Workers  of  America,  et  al..  civil 
action  numbered  70-728.  are  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania:  and 

Whereas  a  subpoena  his  been  issued  out 
of  said  court  and  addre.?sed  to  Gerald  M. 
Ferier.  a  staff  employee  of  the  Committee  en 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  and 

Whereas  bv  the  privilege  of  the  Sen.ite  and 
by  Rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  Information  .'^ecured  by  staff  em- 
pl'yees  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  their 
official  duty  as  employees  may  not  be  re- 
vealed without  the  consent  of  the  Senate; 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Gerald  M.  Feder.  a  staff 
employee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  be  authorized  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  aforementioned  proceeding: 
and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  Tliat  If  It  should  apiiear  by 
order  of  the  court  in  the  aforementioned 
proceeding  that  documentary  evidence  in  the 
1  ossesslon  iind  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate  Is  needful  for  use  In  said  court  of 
Justice  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  the 
Senate  authorizes  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  If  the  said  court  should  de- 
termine that  any  of  the  papers  or  documents 
in  the  pos^^ession  and  under  the  control  of 
the  Senate  have  become  part  of  the  official 
transcripts  of  public  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  virtue  of  their  Inclusion  in  the  offi- 
cial minutes  and  official  transcripts  of  such 
proceedings  for  dissemination  to  the  public 
upon  order  of  the  Senate  or  pursuant  to 
ihe  rules  of  the  Senate,  and,  further,  that 
such  papers  and  documents  are  material 
.ind  relevant  to  the  issues  pending  before 
said  civirt.  then  copie.s  of  such  papers  and 
documents  In  the  possession  or  control  of 
the  aforementioned  Crerald  M.  Feder  may  be 
produced,  excepting  any  other  papers  and 
documents  which  are  within  the  privileges 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre-sent  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  re.solution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  2  weeks  ago.  >everal  thou- 
sand coal  miners  participated  in  a  walk- 
out claiming  that  their  mines  were  un- 
.'safe  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
not  been  inspecting  the  coal  mines  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Several 
coal  mine  operators  have  soutiht  an  in- 
junction against  the  walkout.  The  court 
of  appeals  has  directed  the  trial  court 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  iasue  of  the 
reason  for  the  walkout  and  whether  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  enforced  the  act. 
Factual  information  relevant  to  these 
i.<;?ues  has  come  to  the  attention  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Gerald  M.  Fed- 
er, associate  counsel  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, has  been  subpoenaed  to  testify  re- 
sardin'-;  that  factual  information.  Should 
the  resolution  authorizing  his  testimony 
be  acreed  to.  Mr.  Feder  wiH  be  fr':'e  to 
testify  as  to  factual  information  which 
is  now  a  matter  of  public  record  or  which 
is  available  to  any  member  of  the  pub- 
lic from  the  subcommittee  files. 

He  will  not  be  free  to  testify  as  to 
internal  Senate  matters,  or  informa- 
tion which  he  may  have  obtained  in 
confidence.  Nor  v.ill  he  be  free  to 
express  opinions  and  judgments  relat- 
ing to  the  factual  matters  before  the 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  this  subpena  is  for 
appearance  tomorrow  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ameeiny  to  the  leiiolution. 

Tlie  resolution  'S.  Res.  425 1  was  agreed 
to. 


printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  my 
statement  expressing  my  reasons  for  vot- 
ing for  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
tliat  statement  having  appeared  on  page 
22250  of  the  Record  of  June  30,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
previously,  I  e.xpressed  my  opposiiiun  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  because  I  fell 
that  the  first  paragraph  would  con-.ey  a  mes- 
sage to  the  extent  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  not  to  be  allo-.ved  tc  2:cer- 
cise  his  powers  under  the  Conttitutiii  as 
Commander  in  Chief  in  order  to  protect 
American  forces  stsjtioned  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  also  expressed  at  that  time  my  support  of 
paragraphs  2,  3.  and  4  of  the  Cooper-Church 
language  believing,  as  I  did,  and  as  I  do  now. 
that  they  are  calculated  to  prevent  our  enter- 
ing into  a  new  commitment  or  getting  in- 
volved in  a  new  war, 

Mr.  President,  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  together  with  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Byrd-GnfTin  amendment.  I 
believe  it  has  now  been  made  clear  that  the 
President,  acting  as  Commander  in  Chief 
under  the  Constitution,  not  only  possesses 
the  constitutional  power  to  protect  the  li\e^ 
of  .American  forces  wherever  deployed,  which 
includes  South  Vietnam,  but  also  that  he 
may  exercise  that  power  in  an  emergency 
.situation  to  protect  those  iroopi  without 
being  forced,  if  It  is  Impracticable  to  do  so, 
to  consult  the  Congres.s  first. 

.Accordingly,  I  believe  now  that  this  weak- 
ness, having  been  cured,  I  can  and  will  sup- 
port the  Church-Cooper  language  as 
amended.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  have  also  previously  indi- 
cated my  belief  that  if  the  Church-Coopcr 
language  as  originally  written  were  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  House  would  not  accept  it. 

I  trust,  now  that  the  language  has  been 
amended  as  originally  described,  that  the 
House  will  accept  this  language. 

The  Vice  President.  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor has  expired. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  performed  a 
service  to  the  country  by  this  extended  de- 
bate, because  It  clearly  indicates  that  the 
Coiigrese  Intends  to  share  the  war  powers 
under  the  Constitution  while  at  the  same 
time  we  recognize  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  In  summation. 
we  convey  a  clear  message  to  our  own  people, 
our  own  troops,  and  to  the  enemy  that  our 
troops  win  be  protected,  but  that  the  prior 
approval  of  Congress  will  be  necessary  before 
our  Nation  can  be  committed  to  any  new 
land  war  In  Southeast  Asia — thus  avoiding 
our  becoming  bogged  down  in  new  Vietnams. 


THE  COOPER-CHURCH 

AMENDMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    10    A.M., 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m..  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  9,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


July  S,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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BRIGHT  FUTURE  FOR  NORTHEAST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  on  June  6, 
1970,  the  secretary  of  commerce  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Hon.  William  T,  Schmidt,  de- 
livered a  speech  to  the  conference  of  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs.  In 
that  speech  he  outlined  the  bright  future 
he  predicts  for  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  President,  since  I.  too,  feel  that 
this  region  has  a  great  potential  for 
growth  and  increasing  prosperity,  and 
since  Mr.  Schmidt  has  expressed  that 
fact  so  eloquently.  I  ask  that  his  speech 
be  repimted  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recgrh, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Hon.  Willi.\ivi  T.  Schmidt 

"Whafs  New?" 

That  can  l>e  a  casual  greeting  of  friends, 
a  way  of  taking  Inventory,  or  the  measure  of 
man's  planning  In  a  community  like  the 
northeast.  If  we  ask  what's  new  In  the  way 
of  accomplishment  m  our  country  today,  we 
can  point  to  moon  exploration,  supersonic 
aircraft,  heart  transplants,  interstate  high- 
ways, modern  schools  and  hospitals,  the  high- 
est living  standard  ever  achieved  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

If  we  ask  the  same  question  within  the 
area  we  know  as  the  northeast,  we  can  say 
expansion  of  industry,  development  of  rec- 
reation, attention  to  problems  of  environ- 
ment, Improved  transportation  facilities,  a 
booming  tourist  business,  a  new  lease  on  life 
for  people  who  had  much  resison  for  despair  a 
decade  ago. 

That's  why  I  believe  that  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  that  Is  new  in  the  northeast 
is  not  so  much  the  material  accomplish- 
ments, but  the  "attitude."  Theodore  Roose- 
velt once  said  that  "It  Is  not  the  critic  who 
counts,  not  the  man  who  points  out  how  the 
man  stumbled,  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds 
could  have  done  them  better.  The  credit  be- 
longs to  the  man  who  is  actually  in  the 
arena;  whose  face  Is  marred  by  dust  and 
sweat  and  blood:  who  strives  valiantly:  who 
errs  and  comes  short  again  and  again;  who 
knows  the  great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devo- 
tions; who  spends  himself  In  a  worthy  cause; 
who.  at  the  best,  knows  In  the  end  the 
triumph  of  high  achievement:  and  who,  at 
the  worst.  If  he  falls,  at  least  falls  daring 
greatly." 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  our  respon- 
sibilities, not  ourselves,  that  we  should  take 
seriously.  That's  what's  new  In  northeast 
and  that's  a  proven  formula  for  success. 

That  attitude  is  evident,  too.  in  the  major 
topics  on  the  program  today.  So  often  we  seem 
to  take  the  government  approach  to  the  so- 
cial and  economic  Ills  of  the  day.  and  place 
too  little  emphasis  on  the  improvement  of 
man  himself. 

The  panels  of  the  day  are  symbolic  of  the 
awareness  that  comfortable  and  adequate 
housing,  security  from  lawlessness  and  fei^r. 
contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  community  and  the  well  being  of  its 
citizen!!. 

Something  else  Is  new.  perhaps  not  in  the 
recent  pa-st,  but  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
coordinated  efforts  of  these  two  agencies  of 


the  Commonwealth,  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce "will  benefit  the  northeast  and  other 
regions  as  they  work  In  the  seventies. 

once  a  Bureau  within  the  Department  ol 
Commerce,  the  E>epartment  of  Community 
Affairs  has  blossomed  into  an  effective 
agency  for  direct  involvement  In  vital  areas 
that  h.ive  mushroomed  Into  prominence  In 
recent  years.  I  believe  It  is  an  unheralded 
blessing"  for  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  to  have  such  close 
cooperation  and  such  common  dedication 
among  the  personnel  of  two  organizations 
that  can  provide  so  much  assistance  to  them. 
Our  efforts  in  economic  development  have 
been  affected  by  recent  legislative  decisions, 
but  Governor  Shafer  has  committed  us  to 
tax  reform,  and  as  I  have  said  on  numerous 
occasions,  "Don't  hand  out  the  band-aids, 
we  axe  not  bleeding,  because  we  have  many 
thlncs  going  for  us  in  Pennsylvania." 

The  n.ition's  fineet  highway  system:  air. 
rail,  truck,  and  water  transportation  facili- 
ties: a  rapidly  expanding  system  of  vcca- 
tianal-technical  schools  to  keep  a  steady  flow 
ui  trained  labor  available:  our  geograph.c 
proximity  to  the  world's  greatest  markets, 
where  more  than  half  of  the  population  In 
the  nation  lives  within  500  miles  of  the  state; 
energetic  public  utilities;  a  most  cooperative 
banking  community;  cooperative  community 
leaders  in  local  development  programs;  ex- 
cellent recreation  diversification. 

We  have  had  interest  by  firms  from  for- 
eign countries  for  relocation  In  Pennsylvania. 
We  already  have  attracted  industries  from 
Norway,  Italy,  Canada,  Germany,  Mexico, 
and  France.  We  expect  to  pursue  other  pos- 
.slble  contacts  this  month  during  a  reverse 
investment  mission  to  Germany.  Deputy 
Secretary  Ketner  will  lead  the  Commerce 
delegation. 

We  face  the  challenge  of  competition  from 
other  states.  We  must  overcome  the  Image 
of  "sock  It  to  business"  taxes.  We  must  seek 
protection  from  foreign  Imports  that  com- 
pete with  our  native  products.  We  must  rec- 
ognize the  obUgatlon  of  tighter  environ- 
mental control  of  Industrial  waste,  and  we 
mvist  qualify  for  the  Increasingly  rigid  re- 
quirements of  corporations  seeking  new 
sites. 

In  that  respect,  John  Harper  of  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America,  ran  down  a 
check  list  of  considerations  important  In 
choosing  a  site  for  a  large  facility.  High  on 
the  list  was  the  "quality"  of  a  community, 
Its  attitude  toward  schools.  Its  Initiative  In 
tackling  pollution  problems,  the  ability  of 
its  leaders.  His  firm  studies  fairness  of  taxes, 
attitude  toward  business,  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, zoning  and  land  use,  anticipated 
residential  buildup,  population  growth  pro- 
jections, transportation  availability  and 
costs,  supply  and  cost  of  power,  price  of 
land  and  availability  of  water,  skilled  labor 
pool  and  at  what  rates,  local  management- 
labor  relations,  attitudes  toward  modern 
schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  and  even  reli- 
gious and  political  attitudes. 

That's  a  large  order  and  the  community 
that  can  meet  those  standards  deserves  a 
secure  place  in  the  Industrial  development 
picture.  But  that's  the  way  the  rules  are 
written  today,  and  that  bridge  mtast  have  a 
connection  at  both  ends  to  handle  the  traf- 
fic. We  m  the  Department  of  Commcce  have 
found  the  northe<ast  regional  Industrial  de- 
velopment programs  a  bustling  expressway 
to  successful  accomplishment. 

So  v^-hat  win  be  new  in  the  northeast  In  the 
70's?  I  have  difficulty  tempering  my  optimism 
so  as  to  sound  realistic.  'Why?  Because  an 
area  that  was  regarded  a  decade  ago  as  one 
accommodating  poor  country  cousins  has  be- 
come the  symbol  of  achievement  throughout 
the  world. 


With  a  good  reputation  for  action  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  slow  the  momenttun  of  a  winner. 
And  It  has  not  been  done  with  magic,  with 
rabbits  In  a  hat — not  by  any  one  local,  state 
or  federal  agency,  but  with  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  responsible  people,  hardworking, 
backed  by  substantial  private  Investment^ 
with  faith,  dimes,  dollars,  of  people  who  be- 
lieved it  could  be  done. 

Specifically,  the  pace  was  set  by  e\icc©6.sIuI 
Industrial  expansion  and  relocation  pro- 
grams. PIDA  activity  in  a  seven  county  area 
of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  resulted  in  241 
loans  In  the  amount  of  $58,760,000  since  1956 
to  date  I  In  excess  of  25^).  These  projects 
provided  36,101  jobs  with  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  $154  million. 

During  the  period  1965-1969,  Luzerne 
Cotinty  led  the  state  in  expanded  and  relo- 
cated industries,  Lackawanna  County  was 
third  In  the  state.  Schuylkill  fifth. 

Adding  to  the  pattern  was  the  major  de- 
velopment of  highways.  From  1965  through 
1969  accelerated  construction  of  Interstate 
Routes  80.  81.  81 -E  joining  the  northeast 
extension  of  the  turnpike,  and  Interstate 
84. 

When  opportunity  appeared  thrcugh  Ap- 
palachia  assistance  programs,  a  mountain 
was  literally  moved  into  a  ravine  to  provide 
a  modern  airport  and  entrance  to  the  jet 
age.  Wyoming  Valley  Sanitary  Authority 
linked  communities  to  solve  wa?te  disposal 
problems  for  today,  and  provided  opportunity 
for  residential  and  Industrial  development 
in  ihe  future. 

Vocational-technical  schools  axe  being 
built  to  help  provide  a  continuing  flow  ol 
skilled  labor,  new  shopping  malls,  new 
schools,  new  efforts  to  provide  community 
services  and  attrac.ive  surroundings  were 
part  of  the  new  image  that  said  .  .  .  "See 
us  as  we  are  now,  not  as  we  were  twenty 
years  ago." 

Perhaps  with  some  nostalgic  regret — but 
not  reluctantly — we  saw  recreation  and  tour- 
ism surpass  the  anthracite  Industry  as  a 
factor  in  the  economy  of  the  northeast  And 
we  proudly  accepted  the  designation  as  the 
"Honeymoon  Capital  of  the  World."  and 
extended  our  sympathy  to  New  Tor'i,  Florida, 
and  California.  We  modestly  acknowledged 
that  in  the  northeast,  our  newly  affluent  so- 
ciety has  the  highest  number  of  second  home 
ownership  in  the  nation,  another  tribute  to 
our  attractive  facilities  for  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

So  what  of  the  future?  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  In  Washington  projects  a 
labor  force  In  this  country  climbing  by 
twenty  percent  in  the  70's  to  100  million 
workers,  with  26  million  of  them  in  the  25-34 
age  bracket.  Has  the  northeast  made  Itself 
attractive  and  available  to  this  age  group  .  .  . 
It  has! 

BLS  says  the  work  week  will  decline  in 
hours  to  38  to  provide  more  leisure  time. 
The  northeast  can  supply  the  fun!  The  swing 
to  a  service  economy — including  trade  and 
government — will  accelerate,  and  the  long 
term  shift  toward  white  collar  Jobs. 

Training  will  continue.  White  collar  Jobs 
will  total  50  percent  of  the  work  force  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  Increases  are  predicted 
in  demands  for  personnel  In  transportation, 
communications  and  public  utilities.  The 
largest  increase  In  service  Industries  will  rise 
about  twenty  percent,  mainly  in  general 
merchandise  stores  and  eating  establish- 
ments. 

Services  will  enjoy  a  surge  faster  than  the 
total  employment  rate,  with  all  segments 
benefitting.  The  northeast  will  be  ready— 
and  becau.se  the  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided, the  tourist  and  recreation  people  can 
meet  the  demand. 

Con.struction  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
prosperity  In  the  northeast  and  the  housing 
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demand  will  provide  employment  for  the 
tradesm&n,  the  northeast  Is  ready! 

The  giant  megalopolis  extending  from 
Boston  to  Washington  will  have  the  north- 
east as  Its  heart,  with  easy  access  In — and 
transportation  out — to  a  huge  market  for 
local  products. 

The  motto  of  the  "Boy  Scouts  of  America" 
Is  .  .  .  "Be  Prepared '. 

The  northeast  is  prepared  .  .  .  and  Its 
strongest  asset,  with  all  the  physical  accom- 
pUshments,  is  stlU— people  of  strong  wUl 
and  confidence  who  are  willing  to  cooperate 
in  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 


EDUCATION  FUNDS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial from  the  American  Medical  News 
which  effectively  emphasizes  the  need  for 
strong  Federal  financial  support  for 
medical  education  programs.  If  we  are 
to  effectively  provide  for  delivery  of 
health  services  to  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion, the  Government,  -and  the  private 
sectors  must  adequately  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  financing  educational 
opportunities. 

The  editorial  follows: 

EoucATioN  Funds 

Once  again,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  emphasized  to  Congress  the  vital 
need  for  strong  federal  financial  support  for 
medical  education  programs. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
the  House  Committee  on  .^pp^op^latlon3.  C. 
H.  William  Ruhe,  MD,  director  of  AMA's  Divi- 
sion of  Medical  Education,  explained  that  the 
AMA  believes  "that  in  any  appropriation  pri- 
orities established  for  all  government  pro- 
grams, those  which  affect  health  care  should 
be  given  primary  consideration." 

F^lrther.  he  emphasized,  "because  of  the 
special  need  that  exists  at  this  period  in  our 
history  for  more  physicians,  we  urge  that  ap- 
propriations relevant  to  the  production  of 
physicians  be  given  first  priority." 

The  urgency  of  training  increasing  nimi- 
bers  of  physicians  is  apparent  to  almost 
everyone.  While  the  8,500  who  received  MD 
degrees  this  spring  represented  an  Increase 
of  about  20%  over  the  figure  10  years  ago. 
estimates  by  the  AMA  and  Assn.  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  show  that  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  current  enroUmentB — aa  much  m 
50% — Is  needed  to  permit  admission  of  all 
qualified  students  under  present  conditions. 
Even  greater  increases  will  be  nece«ary  In 
the  future. 

Expanded  enrollment,  of  course,  can  come 
about  in  two  ways — increasing  enrollment  In 
existing  schools  and  the  development  of  new 
schools. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  New  York  Times 
described  the  financial  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medi- 
cine—«  new  institution  which  graduated  Ita 
first  class  of  MDs  last  month.  Planning  for 
the  New  York  City  school  had  begun  almost 
10  years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  cost  of  Its  de- 
velopment was  estimated  at  »107  million,  but 
Inflation  has  elevated  the  total  to  about  $150 
million.  So  far.  only  about  two-thirds  of  thla 
amount  has  been  raised. 

This,  commented  the  Times,  "points  up 
how  expensive  and  time  consunalng  Is  the 
creation  of  a  new  medical  school,  especially 
one  depending  heavily  upon  private  re- 
sources. 

Increasing  enrollment  also  Is  expensive,  as 
the  Times  pointed  out: 
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"The  expansion  of  existing  medical  schools 
li  under  wiy.  but  that  process,  too.  is  being 
hindered  by  shortages  of  money  and  of 
trained  stall.  Recent  cutbacks  in  federal 
medical  and  related  research  funds  have  hit 
many  medical  schools  hard.  Some  are  near 
insolvency. 

"Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  Insist 
that  they  wan:  to  assure  adequate,  high 
quality  medical  care  for  all  Americans.  That 
assurance  can  become  reality  only  if  both  the 
government  and  private  sectors  are  willing  to 
supply  the  substantial  funds  required  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  new  doctors,  nurses, 
and  other  essential  personnel  much  more 
rapidly  than  presently  available  resources 
will  make  possible." 

Much  has  been  said  by  members  of  Con- 
gress about  the  need  for  more  medical  man- 
power. Now.  the  time  has  come  when  they 
must  match  their  words  with  actions. 
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WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
NEEDS  FOR  NEXT  6  YEARS 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  release  today  a  report  con- 
Uining  firm  fig:ures  on  the  Nation's 
water  pollution  control  needs  for  the  next 
6  years. 

The  report  was  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  I  believe 
many  Senators  will  join  me  in  expressing 
thanks  for  the  depth  and  early  delivery 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  strongly 
urges  approval  of  a  Federal  fimding  pro- 
gram of  at  least  $2.5  billion  a  year  for 
the  construction  of  municipal  facilities. 

It  adds  that  a  Federal  program  of  $3  to 
$4  billion  a  year  can  be  easily  justified  in 
light  of  present  needs. 

More  than  1.000  cities,  counties,  and 
special  districts  responsible  for  water 
pollution  control  are  covered  by  the  sur- 
vey. These  jurisdictions  include  89.4  mil- 
lion persons. 

The  report  observes  that  between  50 
and  60  million  more  Americans  now  are 
served  by  sewage  treatment  plants  "or 
should  be  so  served  by  1976." 

As  Senators  know,  the  Federal  share  of 
sewage  treatment  construction  funds 
under  existing  law  is  authorized  at  $1.25 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  authori- 
zation expires  next  June  30. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Lxaoux  or  Cirirs;    U.S. 

CONTIRENCE    OF    MAYORS 

July  6, 1970. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Sxnatob  MnsKn:  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors are  pleased  to  submit  to  you  the  survey 
of  municipal  needs  for  water  pollution 
abatement  facilities  which  you  requested 
during  the  appearance  before  your  Subcom- 
mittee of  Mayor  Robert  Knecht  and  Mayor 
Carl  Stokes.  The  survey  Includes  specific 
needs  data  for  1008  cities,  covmtles,  and 
special  districts  responsible  for  water  pol- 
lution control.  These  local  jurisdictions  cover 


approximately  89.4  million  persons  and  re- 
ported needs  totalling  $13,967,031,670  which 
could  be  spent  through  1976  If  funds  are 
available. 

Based  on  this  survey,  we  estimate  that  $33 
to  $37  billion  In  public  expenditures  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  nation's  water  pollu- 
tion control  needs  In  the  next  six  years.  We 
recognize  that  these  costs  are  substantial; 
however,  they  represent  what  Is  necessary  to 
get  the  job  done.  In  light  of  these  findings 
we  strongly  \irge  approval  of  a  new  funding 
program  providing  at  least  the  $2.5  billion  a 
year  assistance  suggested  In  S.  3687.  A  $3  to 
$4  billion  a  year  federal  program  can  be  eas- 
ily justified  In  light  of  present  needs. 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  Interest  In 
and  support  for  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams. We  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
to  develop  a  successful  federal  program  for 
financing  the  nation's  clean  water  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Guntheb, 
Executive  Director,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Patrick  Healt, 
Executive     Vice     President,     National 
League  of  Cities. 

STinjT  Backgroxjnd 

During  testimony  of  Mayor  Robert  W. 
Knecht  of  Boulder,  Colorado  and  Mayor  Carl 
B.  Stokes  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee,  requested  the  Mayors  to  pro- 
vide his  Committee  with  such  specific  Infor- 
mation as  they  could  obtain  on  the  extent  of 
local  needs  for  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties In  the  next  six  years.  To  obtain  this  data, 
NLC  and  USCM  undertook  an  extensive  sur- 
vey, sending  questionnaires  (a  copy  follows) 
to  all  state  leagues  of  municipalities  and 
direct  member  cities  of  NLC  and  USCM.  In 
addition,  in^C  and  USCM  staff  studied  local 
needs  data  developed  by  some  states  and  by 
the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Sewerage 
Agencies,  which  also  prepared  a  needs  re- 
port at  Senator  Muskle's  request. 

As  a  result  of  the  returns  of  questionnaires 
and  other  material  studied,  NLC  and  USCM 
have  obtained  data  indicating  the  specific 
needs  for  water  pollution  control  facilities 
In  1008  local  communities  covering  approxi- 
mately 89.4  million  persons.  The  combined 
needs  reported  by  these  communities  Is  $19,- 
967,031.676.  The  needs  were  broken  Into  three 
categories  by  the  NLC  questionnaire. 

1.  Needs  for  primary  and  scondary  treat- 
ment facilities. 

2.  Needs  for  tertiary  treatment  facilities. 

3.  Needs  for  interceptor  and  storm  Sewers, 
Including  projected  costs  of  separating  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers,  and/or  storing  storm 
water  overflows  (Interceptor  sewers  are  cur- 
rently eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
storm  sewers  are  not) . 

Replys  to  NLC  and  USCM  survey  Indicated 
that  some  communities  counted  inter- 
ceptor sewer  needs  as  part  of  their  pri- 
mary and  secondary  treatment  facility  costs. 
The  cost  breakdown  as  reported  Is : 
For  primary  and  secondary 

treatment $8,701,641,974 

For  tertiary  treatment 3.  904,  051,  563 

For  interceptor  and  storm 

sewer  Improvement 7,  361, 438, 149 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  89.4  million  i)eople 
covered  by  the  NLC  and  USCM  survey,  there 
are  between  50  and  60  million  persons  living 
In  the  United  States  who  are  served  by  sew- 
age treatment  works  and  related  facilities  or 
should  be  so  served  by  1976.  Based  on  this 
projection,  and  recognizing  that  needs  In  re- 
porting jurisdictions  averaged  approximately 
$220  per  capita,  we  estimate  total  national 
needs  for  state  and  local  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  to  be  between  $30  and  $33  bll- 
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Hon  today.  Adding  a  five  percent  inflation 
factor,  which  we  believe  conservative  In  light 
of  present  trends,  the  total  costs  to  provide 
these  facilities  over  the  next  six  year  period 
will  range  from  $33  to  $37  billion. 

There  follows  a  compilation  of  local  pollu- 
tion control  needs  by  state.  Following  this  Is 
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a  listing  of  the  needs  In  Individual  jurisdic- 
tions. Those  needs  figures '  are  needs  figures 
where  the  city  reporting  Indicated  that  It 
was  reporting  needs  for  an  areas  greater  than 
Its  city  limits,  those  needs  figures »  are  gained 
from  the  survey  prepared  for  Senator  Muskie 
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by  the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Sewerage 
Agencies;  those  needs  figures  >  are  from  sur- 
veys prepared  In  1970  by  state  governments. 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  are  omitted  from  the 
survey  as  no  data  was  provided  from  these 
states. 


X 


Interceptor  and 

Jurisdictions 

Survey  popula- 

Primary and 

Tertiary   treat- 

storm sewer 

state 

surveyed 

tion  coverage 

secondary  needs 

ment  needs 

needs 

Total 

Alabama 

700,000 

J50,  200,  000 

Ml,  700,  000 

J19,  600,  000 

J101,500,  000 

Alaska         

85.000 
1,200.000 

168,500,000 
10,070,750 

0 
22,  300,  000 

40,  000,  000 
31.264.000 

208,  500,  000 

63,634,750 

Arkansas 

30 

290,000 

14,745,000 

1,100,000 

7,100,000 

577.862,000 

24,900,000 

7,200,000 

528,  254,  000 

7,  865,  000 

10.930.187 

362,195.000 

80  500,  000 

25,230,187 

1,468  311,000 

Colorado 

113,265,000 

Connecticut 

720,000 

32, 680, 000 

8,  000,  000 

130,  830.  000 

171.510,000 

Delawiro 

20,000 

12,000,000 

8,000,000 

2.  000.  000 

22,  OOO,  000 

Florida 

12 

1,500,000 

236,973,260 

80,  000,  000 

127.354,900 

444  328.  160 

Georgia 

1,300,000 

85,200,000 

21,400,000 

248,000.000 

354.600,000 

330,000 

86,  000, 000 

32,000.000 

16,000.000 

134.000,000 
2,489.028.050 

Illinois                  

458 

8,501,210 

1,300,000 

625,000 

600,000 

50.000 

874,228,050 
88.800.000 
25,  300, 000 
15,850,000 
10. 600,000 

322. 800.  000 

50,  000.  000 

1,000.000 

16.750,000 

12,900,000 

1,292,000.000 

236,000,000 

26,500,000 

84,300.000 

6,200.000 

374.800,000 

Iowa            - 

52,800.000 

116.900.000 

Kentucky 

Louisiana         _.. . 

29.700,000 

250,000 

58,000 

1,600,000 

7,625,000 

7,850,000 

106.950,000 

12.000.000 

12,000,000 

1,950,000 

9.875.000 
15,850,000 
6,000,000 

29,500,000 

35,700.000 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

114.900,000 

3, 340, 000 

295,  450,  000 

29  500,  000 

314,000,000 

638.950,000 

Michigan 

4. 490. 000 

514,500,000 

37  000,000 

265,179,000 

816.679,000 

1,620.000 

110,000,000 

104,800.000 

202,  500,  000 

417,300  000 

35,000 
3,270,000 

55,400 
570,000 
290,000 

500,000 

366,  005,  500 

5,100,000 

62,  599,  400 

17,012,000 

0 
9,511,000 

0 

3,160.000 

19,406,000 

0 

60,141.000 

4. 640,  000 

12,  283,  000 

13.800,000 

5O0  000 

435,657,500 

9,  740,  000 

Nebraska        

78  042.  400 

50.218.000 

New  Hampshire 

New  lersey 

Npw  Mexico 

350,000 

168.785.600 

0 

45,  400,  000 

214  185,600 

2,500,000 

496,  500.  000 

49  500,000 

88,155.000 

634.165,000 

250,000 

2,  500.  000 

5,000,000 

39,  000,  000 

46,500  000 

New  York 

9. 430,  000 

1,459.191,200 

2. 054,  700,  000 

546,385,000 

4,060,276,200 

North  Carolina 

750,000 

58,  550,  000 

27,500,000 

27,475,000 

113  525,000 

North  Dakota 

65,200 

0 

850,000 

10.000,000 

10.  850,  000 

20 

5,  500.  000 

516.770,000 

53,100.000 

633. 207,  500 

1,203.077,500 

Oklahoma 

915,000 

75,676,750 

14, 146.  553 

17.786.467 

107  609,  770 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

920,000 

108,288,000 

40,  500.  000 

111.145.000 

259  933, 0000 

7,280,000 

941,740,000 

58,  560.  000 

1.370.305.095 

2,370,605.095 

90,000 

11.000,000 

3,  000,  000 

6,000,000 

20,000,000 

South  Caroltna 

420.000 

58,250.000 

16,050,000 

8,300,000 

82,600,000 

South  Dakota 

260, 000 

12,056,564 

4. 300, 000 

5. 400,  000 

21.756,564 

950,000 

165.000,000 

12.000,000 

150,000,000 

327.000,000 

4,300,000 
40,000 

130,733,000 
1,200,000 

90,975,000 
0 

65,269,000 
4,000,000 

286.977,000 

5.  200,  000 

50,000 

3,800.000 

3,300.000 

13,000,000 

20,100.000 

Virginia              

70 
2 

1,000,000 

2, 000.  000 

129,000 

30. 900. 000 

340.074,900 

8,  500, 000 

1,000,000 

74,840.000 

0 

58,  000, 000 

161,216.000 

38.500,000 

89.900,000 

576,130,900 

West  Virginia 

47,000.000 

8 
1 

2,100,000 
1.460,000 

130,470,000 
181,700,000 

15.234.000 
0 

344,952,000 
0 

490,656.000 

District  of  Columbia.. 

181,700,000 

Total 

1,008 

89,403.810 

8,701.541,974 

3.904,051.533 

7,361,438,149 

19,967,031,676 

State 


Primary  and 
secondary  needs 


Tertiary      Interceptor  and 

treatment  storm  sewer 

needs  needs 


Bessemer iJ6,200.000        iJl.70C.0O0            K600.000 

Birmingham .     ..       140,000.000        130,000,000 

Montgomery 4,000,000 15,000,000 

Total  50,200,000          31,700,000            19,600,000 

Total  needs,  $101,500,000. 

Alaska ' 

Greater  Anchorage  Area  Borougti "154,000,000 40.000.000 

Fairbanks  (partial  estimate) «4.500,000 

Juneau  (partial  estimate) «6,  000,  000 

Ketchikan  (partial  estimate) '  4,  000,000  

Total  .  .  ...        168,500,000. 40,000,000 

Total  needs  »08,500,000.  

Arizona: 

Mesa 875,000 

Phoenix "6,732.000 

Tempe (') 

Tucson •800,000 

Yuma 1,663,750            1,000,000              4,330,000 

Total                    10,070,750          22,300,000            31,264,000 

Total  needs,  J63,634.750. 

Arkansas: 

Fayetteville (•) 

Little  Rock 5,700,000 

North  Little  Rock 900,000 

Pine  Bluff 500,000 

Total                                           --  7.100,000            7,200,000            10930,187 
Total  needs,  J25i'30,187. 


800,000 

1  '20,  500,  000 

0) 


3,261,000 

20,  000,  000 

3,673,000 


2,  000,  000 

2.800,000 

2,500,000 

3.630.187 

1,200,000 

2.  500,  000 

1,500,000 

2,  000,  000 

State 


Primary  and 
secondary  needs 


Tertiary 

treatment 

needs 


Interceptor  and 

storm  sewer 

needs 


California: 

Buena  Park C) 

Burbank Jl,  000, 000 

Culver  City (») 

Central  Contra  Costa  Sanitary  District.  28, 580, 000 

Fremont,  Newark,  and  Union  City (') 

Fresno     U0,800,000 

Glendale  6,000,000 

Hayward 4,400,000 

Los  Angeles  City '  102,  500.  000 

Los  Angeles  County '  100,000. 000 

Modesto («) 

Norwalk O) 

East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District....  40.000,000 

Oceanside 5.978.000 

Orange  County »  57, 000.  000 

Oxnard. '9,666,000 

Palo  Alto Q") 

Redwood  City 6,000,000 

Riverside (') 

Sacramento 4,  000,  00(3 

Salinas 2,800.000 

San  Diego 55,000.000 

San  Francisco 89.  000,  000 

San  Jose           130,000,000 

San  Leandro 1,675,000 

San  Mateo 2,000,000 

Santa  Barbara 6,000,000 

Santa  Clara 4,429,000 

Santa  Rosa  6.234,000 

South  San  Francisco 4,000,900 

Total 577,862,000 

Total  needs,  Jl,468,31 1,000.  ^ 


....  ^,000.000 

$800,  000  200, 000 

900,000 

20  000.000  

7.500.000  1.233,000 

17,400,000  20  000,000 

1.000,000  2,000,000 

4.500,000  8.000,000 

1100.000.000  '62,500,000 

■  130,000.000 

5.000.000 

(•)  1,600,000 

30.000,000 

2,254.000 

■  "i'  i  o,"66o,'666 '''6',"odo","6d6 

5, 000, 000  (T) 

4,  000,  000  (•) 
4,000,000  1,000,000 
6.  000. 000  (•> 
2,000,000  750,000 

1120,000,000  (•) 

200,000,000 

170,000,000  15,232.000 

300,000  1,500.000 

3,500.000  1.000,000 

5.  000,  000  2,  GOO,  000 

20, 000, 000  m 

780,000 

3.500,000 

528, 254,  000  362, 195,  COO 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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S'a!s 


Pfimari  a'^d 
secoiuarv  needs 


Tertiary       inierceptor  and 

Uta'.nien*  storm  seiner 

"eeds  needs 


State 


Primary  and 
secondary  needs 


Ttrliary 

treatment 

needs 


Inlerceptjr  and 

storm  server 

needs 


Aurora         <'>  «  KO,  000, 000 

Colo.ado  Sprines                            ....  J5  5.»    >X)u  $1,500,000  1,500.000 

Coio  ado  ipnngs ■  is  4ix'  0.-;  ■  3,  865,  000  29.  000,  OOO 

Pjetio'-;!;;i!;!^""".".'i-------  o  :, 500,000  sd.ooo.ooo 


Miam'  Beach 

Panama  City 

Pensacoia  

Sarasota 

West  Palm  Beach. 


$16.  000.  000 

7.  OOU,  OCO 

1  20,  000,  OC'O 

1  52,  000.  000 

9,  000,  000 


$S.  000  COO 

1  25,  000.  000 

'  5,  000,  000 


9.  000.  000 


$30.  000,  000 

6,  000.  000 

1 ,  0' I'J  000 

12. 000  000 


Total 

Total  needs.  $113,265,000. 


24.900,000 


7, 865,  000 


80,  50O,  000 


Total  ... 

Total  needs.  $444  : 


?8  160. 


Co- 


■'ecticLt:  „„ 

H3<t!ord  Metro '  16*80.000 

Bhsto' '-^S'SSS 

Greei.ich 200,000 

Venden    2.000,000 

Sliadielown ^•555;.''?$ 

■le*  London 9,0000,00 

Toffington. 


2,000.000 
5.  000,  000 
1 .  000,  000 


180,330,000  I 
2,  000, 0000  I 

'"4,o6d,'666  I 

30,000,000 
10,000,000 
4.500,000  1 


Geoigta: 

Albany 

Atlanta.... 
Augusta. 
Brunswick. 
Savannah.. 


32.680.  COO 


181 


000.  OOO 
70O.C0O 


T;t3l 

T;t3i  -eeds,  $171,510,000. 

De  j..j;e:  D:.er 

Iota,  nee.-,  $:2.000,000.>i 

District  ol  Co'.umDia 

Total  needs,  $;S1,700,«)0. 
fio-  da 

Oa>tcr,a  Beac"!- 

Foft  Lauderda'e 

Ho.iv*t>od     '28,173.260 

Jac.sor.    e •"•222-S2S 

KeyWeit t'SSS'SSS 

Lakeland ■  5,  000  000 

M,am,  9,000.000 


8,  OOO,  000 
1  8.  000.  000 


130,083,000  I 
2,  000,  000  I 


900.  000 
10.  000,  OOO 


7.000,000 

1 0.  000.  000 


1.000.  000 
16.000,000 


161,904,900  I 

>  1,150,  OOO  I 

300.000  I 

5,  000,  000  I 

10,000,000  I 


Total 

Total  needs,  $354,600,000. 

Hawaii'  Honolulu.. 

Total  needs.  $134.0OO.C'C0. 

Illinois: 

Aurora 

Bloomington-Normal 

Joliet 

Metro.  S  D  ol  G'eater  Chicago. 

North  Shoie  Se^ei  District 

Rock  Island 

452  localities  listed  below 


236.973.260 


1  17.600.  COO 

1  50,  OOu,  000 

3  OO'O.  000 

1  5.  000.  000 

'9,600.000 

85  2W.  COO 

86,  OOnJ,  000 


80,  000,  000 


20,  000,  000 


'1.400.000 
21.400.000 

32.  KiO.  OCO 


127.354.900 


15,000.000 

"5  200,000,000 

15,000,000 

2,000,000 

16,  OiOC,  000 

248, 000,  000 

16,  OOO,  000 


10,000.000 
588. 000. 000 
173,000.000 

2.000,000 
201.228,050 


1.800.000 
20,  COO,  000 
300, 000, 000 


15,  000,  000 

5.000.000 

30.  COO  000 

1.230,000,000 


1.000,000 


12,  O'JO.  000 


Total 

Total  needs.  $2,489,028,050. 


874  228. 050 


322.800  000       1.292 


COO 


iSijtji           $358,000 

:^\.\\\  ""                    825.000 

^^;,,    66.000 

;e;-unh.::;:::::::::: «,8oo 

^!;;^-"' ::;-:::;:::::;:  22:000 

•  :,.,,,,; 200.060 

I'aniVia ;;:":.:;:::;:::;; 15.000 

Aiieniaie  "torth ,rt"^ 

;^l    .,1                                             , . ... . 15.3v'J 

Ai-j.-3-t Lagoon:::::: i«.5co 

^^M* 'I'H 

I;"'          863.0M 

.,.3 50.000 

i^i.,\\i     V""^'. iS'Soo 

Vthur    ..: 4|.M0 

A'iniand 3?\2 

ishton 25-500 

Assj-rtion ,J[-SS 

Astoria IM.OOO 

J.,,,!,                              87.500 

ifJi^ :     33.00U 

A.*un:;::::::::::: 231.000 

i   ^esta                       25.000 

A  a        16  500 

aI'sioo  :::::::::::::: w-wo 

:,  J.,                              25.5uJ 

B3!d*;n:::::::::: 8.250 

Ba'doich 50.000 

Blm^r.n:; - 1.192.500 

Kj.,,                                   7,700 

B  ;.a"::;:::::::::: - 12.500 

B^•J»la !  3*<  000 

Bed.enieyer -■-  „?'.5*)0 

Belleville,  S.D 950,OOu 

Beile.ille  No.  3 17.500 

B.Tie-t          ".OW 

Be-ii       '"                                          45.000 

Bense-.iile:. 220.000 

Benton   192,500 

Bethany 30.250 

B'0nmi"g15'?             <1.^5U 

gij^s 3.850 

Braato!j .' 25.000 

Brai.e,        .i... 1.097.000 

B,..-.   ."; 105.000 

BuH^ovX  12.000 

Briinlsn 80.600 

B'ao«cort    6.600 

B.,iA    ;1o*n 15,000 

B,n,e,-Hill 37.500 

gj5>,ne'|                               320.000 

cai'o  .::.".:::.:::.: 1.253.000 

Ca-nbnige  38,200 

Camp  Pont 6.000 

Ca-npbellHill  5.50O 

Cant-n                  1.156.200 

Caro'onda  e     2.491.5CO 

Cjr:i-,ille 130.  O-M 

Car.'e       le.OOiJ 

Cjrn          707.000 

Car..»nter>vr;e 470.0130 

Carne'Mi'is    H.OOO 

Carto;;t=n  .  13.750 

Cirfiaie          700.000 

Ckv              "     1. 580.000 

Ca5»- Nc  1       82.500 

C.-,  -10  2       482,500 


Footnotes  at  end  c'  table. 
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Catlin $244,000 

Cedar  Point 8.250 

Centtalia 2.271.500 

Chadwick 3.303 

Chester 290,000 

Chiisman 113.000 

Christopher 82.000 

Cisne         3,300 

Clay  City 115,500 

Coal  City 15,500 

Cobden    25,000 

Co;ie«n 2. 750 

Colchester 58.70.-' 

Collinsville 4.300.00: 

Columbia 16.500 

Coulterville 27,500 

Co*den 13.750 

Creal  Springs 19.25.1 

Crossville 69.400 

Crystal  Lake 5,403.000 

Cuba 35,71.0 

Cutler. 11.000 

Danvers 22,003 

DeSota 19,250 

Oelavan 33,200 

Dix \.V^i 

Oj  Page  County 1,705.000 

OuQuoin  35.751 

Dupo        200  O'ro 

East  Dubuque 185.000 

East  Dundee 400.000 

East  Mohne 1.500. 000 

Earlville 38.500 

East  St.  Louis 5.500  ftTl 

Edinburg 25. 50j 

Ed*ardsvill« 310.0O.J 

EftinghaTi      2.975.0'.XI 

Elburn       180  000 

Eldorado 96.200 

Elizabeth 270.000 

EliMbethiown 35  OiU 

Elkville 20.000 

Ellis  Grove 5  500 

Elmhurst 2  700  OOO 

Energy 13.750 

Enfield  A. 22.000 

Enfield  B 24  750 

Eureka 500.000 

Evansville 57.200 

fairbury  240.000 

Fairfield   590  0.10 

FannaSTW 3.3'  .' 

Farina  West 12,0'j 

Farmer  Citv 187, 000 

Farmersville 12  750 

Farmipgton 76.  500 

Fayetfcmie 1  UO 

Fiat  Rock 13,730 

Flora  495.000 

Forreston 28  Oi-^O 

Fox  Lake 143  000 

Fox  River  Grove 150. OlO 

Freeburg  Lagoon 35,0(0 

Fulton    ...   240.000 

Galva  N 266  500 

Galva  SW 51,000 

Geneseo 525.  OCO 

Genpva .2,250.000 

Geroa  East 100,000 

Georgetown 350.000 


Germantown $25,000 

Gibson  City 318.000 

Gillespie 19.250 

Gilman 171.750 

Girard 147,000 

Glastord 25.500 

Glen  Carbon 20.000 

Glen  Ellyn 2. 615.  OOO 

Glendale  Heights... 850,000 

Godfrey  Twnsp.. 95  500 

Golconda .  4.400 

Grafton  150.000 

Grand  Tower 5.  OOO 

Greenup 138.500 

Greer,  iile 100,000 

Hamei  2.200 

Hamilton.. 185,000 

Hampshire 32.000 

Han"3  City  96.000 

Hanover 37,700 

Harrisburg 1,250,000 

Hartford 150.000 

Hebron 100,000 

Meeker 8.25J 

Hernn 822,000 

Highland... 125.000 

Hillsboro 105.100 

Homer 187,600 

Homewood- 415.  500 

Hey  worth 50,000 

Hoopeston 566,500 

Hoyleton 11,000 

Hu:i ..  3.000 

HLintley. 63.000 

Hurst  22.000 

Hutsonville 35.750 

Olava 52.0fiO 

Jerseyville 55.000 

(sewage  works) 

Johnston  City 110.000 

Joy 12,750 

Karnak  65,000 

Keithsburg 65,500 

Kenney 2,200 

Kewanee 1  428,000 

Kincaid 38.250 

Kinmundy  22.000 

Kirchhoeter 4,000 

Kirkland.. 25.000 

Knoxwilie  233.750 

LaSsHe  1,000,000 

Laud     30,600 

Like  County- 

^ic-ryMan   3O.0C0 

Lake  in  the  Hills 265.000 

Lake  Villa .  250.000 

Lanark 38.250 

Lansing   ,. 1,260,000 

Lav'-reiiceville 356.000 

Leaf  River 12.750 

Lena- 38  250 

Lc...;sto*sn 65.000 

Lexington   176.000 

L»roy                  .   -  500.000 

Lincolnshire 180,000 

L.tch'ield     180,000 

Li.ingston 217,600 

LcL'sville     -  5, OCO 

Lcuington      33  000 

M3Ckina,y         , 28,000 


I 


Juhj  S,  1970 


f/anoir.et       $120,00' 

Manhattan 33.000 

Manteno 70,000 

Maquon 2.000 

Marine.       5,000 

Marion 2,000.000 

Manssa 50.000 

Marca  - 102.0':o 

Marseilles.. 410.0'30 

fvtarshail     490.000 

Martinsville 35.000 

Maryviile. 17.500 

Mascoutah 115.000 

Mascn  City 51,500 

Matheisulle.  - 15,  30j 

Mattocn...- 1,931.000 

McHenry          264.000 

McLean      20.000 

^'.Le3^--boro      270.000 

MenJuii 18.  OOO 

MenJola 25.  OO'J 

fi^etro.vlis 1,250,000 

Millord 1,400.000 

Milledgeville - 30.600 

MillstaJt... -  45,000 

Miiionk     183,000 

M.ikena             46.000 

Moline 3,600,000 

Vonience 186,  003 

Monmouth 900,000 

Morticello 785,750 

Morrison    348, 5u0 

Morrisonnlle 130,000 

Morton       - 560,000 

Mound  City      113,033 

Mnunds. 49,5.10 

MoAeaqua 1,180,0j3 

Mount  Carroll 50,  003 

Mount  f,1orris 76,  530 

Mount  Clue 115,7.0 

Mount  Pulaski 42.0'30 

Mount  Sterling ^\-\- 

Muloerry  Grove 3  85'j 

Mundeiein... 200.0.30 

Murnhjsboro 655,000 

f^aperville 2,600,0.:'0 

Nashkille 151,53 

fJeoga  121. 20( 

New  Athens      -.  42  500 

%eA  Baden 42  50C 

f^okomis        60.OOC 

Oak  Grove  Park 41,000 

Naslate       110,000 

Oblong     200,0OC 

Odin      86,00C 

Oglesby       115,500 

CkaA.ille 21.750 

Olmsted   35.000 

Oinev                        - 50,000 

Oneida       51.000 

Oakwood          300.000 

Orion        30.000 

Oswego"    138,000 

Ottawa     1,343,000 

Palestine 35,000 

Pana 400,000 

Pans                                         900,000 

Paxtcn    :.; 150,000 

Payson 12.500 

Pekin    3,600.030 

Percy 22.000 

Pete-sburg 12-650 

Pinckneyville 415,000 

Pittsfield      ---  100.000 

Pocahontas 22.000 

Polo       63,750 

Pontiac' - 3,6'5,0'30 

Pontoon  Beach 52.750 

Popler  Grove 125. '300 

Princeton 470.00.3 

Pnncenlle.- 30  600 

Quincy... 288,43.3 


State 


Primary  and 
secondary  needs 


Indiana: 

nkharl 

Evansville... 
Fort  Wayne.. 
Indianapolis. 

Kokomo 

Mishawaka.. 
New  Albany. 

Richmond 

Terre  Haute. 
South  Bend.. 


$6,300,000 
9.000,000 

10,000,000 

1  25.000,000 

4,  500,  000 

25.  000.  000 
3.  000.  000 
2.500,000 


3,500,000 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Ramsey $20,000 

Rankin 22,000 

Rantoul 1,500,000 

Raymond 102.000 

Red  Bud  321,000 

Richmond 7!.5'.K) 

Richton  Park. 98,250 

Ridge  Farm lOO.OuO 

Ridgeway... 25.500 

Robinson 247,500 

Rochelle 916,000 

Rochester 110.  OO-"- 

Romeoville  1S7  000 

Roodhouse 250.000 

Roseville 25,530 

Rosidaire  120.000 

Rossville -  1.500.  OOO 

Roxana ^ 132.  WO 

Royallon 6.600 

Rushville 418,000 

St.  Anne 400,000 

St.  Elmo «2  530 

St.Jacob 12  500 

St  Peter 7. 530 

Salem 176  000 

Sandoval 120.750 

Sauget 5.000.000 

Savanna. 327,000 

Savoy    10.000 

Sene-:a.. -. 12i.5j0 

Sesser  - 153,700 

Shat)bona 36.  530 

Shannon 18.000 

Shawneetown 1,714,000 

ShelOyville. 448,000 

Sherrard 18-000 

Sihiev                                  130,000 

siivis.:'::. .:.;--. --:.". 1,750,00c 

Smithton. „ii5?? 

Spa.ta 29-500 

SI.  Charles... - 4.4,000 

Staunton. 105.0'jO 

Steel  vilie ^''■]?'' 

Sterling - l.*00.000 

Stillman  Valiey 3.300 

Stockton ----  51.000 

Streator - --•-  \\l'^f^ 

Sullivan - 339,2-30 

Sumner - '9-^0 

Swansea.  .      ,?5-000 

Sycamore  SW 2-^-200 

Tamms .  i  Sx" 

Tampico '-000 

TavlorSprngs -•-  2  8aj 

Taylorville '     ;^?^ 

Teulopohs 3i  5'JO 

Tolono"^ ''^^^f]^ 

Tilden - .?^^* 

Tilton - 246,500 

Toledo....   ,„,r-„ 

Toluca... 1".130 

Toulon 30  30^ 

Tremonl - 33  2d0 

Trenton 52.500 

TroySW ?2-5'00 

Utica '5-30 

Vaiiei            9/,'JOi3 

Valmeyer::' 18  0*3 

Vandalia - 2^-500 

Villa  Gro.e ^^lli^ 

V.o!a           - 18,000 

Virginia  STW r.O.OiM 

Wamac ,V„™ 

Warren  *J  ?^0 

Warsaw. 10-^50 

Washington... , ,' P^ 

Wataga   . - 13-100 

Waterloo  (Sunset) ,,I'™ 

Waterman -..- 228.000 

Watseka --   ■»"  630 
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Tertiary       Interceptor  and 

treatment  storm  sewer 

needs  needs 


$1,00'},  000 

1  35, 000,  000 

I  5,000  000 

5,  000.  000 

2  000,  000 


2.000,000 


$15,000,000 

3.  OOO.  000 

41.000,000 

100,000,000 

6,  000.000 

2,000.000 

10.  000.  000 

2,000.000 

2,000,000 

55,  000,  000 


State 


"•.?u-.0'da $315,000 

Waverlv 35,000 

Wavne  City 35,750 

Wes'  Dundee 178,000 

vSes;  Frankfort 847.500 

West  Salem 29.250 

White  Hall 75.000 

WilliamsviHe 110.000 

Willisnile.. 13.750 

Wilmington.. 342,000 

Winchester... 8.800 

Windsor 93,500 

Winnsbago.. 152.000 

Wirt 6,000 

Wood  River 940,000 

Wyanet  25,000 

Wyorr.ing 138.800 

Yates  City 17.900 

Albany 4.430 

Ashley 15.000 

Bethalto  N 45,000 

Bethaito  NW 5.000 

Bloom  Township 3.300.000 

Bonnie  Biae 200.000 

Bnmfield... 15,500 

Cahokia(ESLSD) 2,500,000 

CaseyvilleTwp.  NE 95,000 

Caseyville  Twp.  SW 45.000 

Central  City 38.500 

Clear,  ew.   11.000 

Clinton 631.000 

Cre.e  Coeur... 495,000 

Danville       4.800.000 

DeKalb.. 300.000 

Decatur  (SkoviHe  Park) 5.500 

Decatur  (Main) 4,2;9.00t' 

Downers  Grove  No.  2 300.000 

Durand  21.600 

Eigin-S          13.800.000 

Elgin.N         1.400.000 

Franklin  Grove... 18  000 

Galesburg(L  Rice) ,  500 

Good  Hope '  650 

Highland  Hills '9  850 

Hinsdale.... 150.  000 

Irvington 2  3C-J 

Joppa   40.0i3O 

Landsdowne  (ESLSD) 2.481.0i:iO 

Hoffman  (sewage  works) 8.000 

Lou-Dei 13-?^^ 

r^gy,jrk         15.iiO0 

North  Elmhurst  Ul  200 

Noble         - '.9,250 

Norr.sCity 113-000 

Oak  Highlands 5,5'0 

Patoka  16  500 

PswPaw                  ......-.--..-.-.---•-  3,obu 

Port  Byron::::;:;::: 26-ooc 

Salt  Creek '•'"V'^xS 

Cp^irH                                           5.500 

|her,dan ;::::;;; 30.000 

South  Roxana 30.000 

Springfield-B,p   Lag ,  ^.n  ^ 

Springfield ---- *',•??; 

Stookey  Twp  -Dorchester 2-/50 

StaokeyTwp.-ARNo.  1       52.500 

Stookey  Twp.- ARNos  2-3 20,000 

Stookey  Twp.-  ARNos.  4-5 'l^.'XXS 

Stookey  Twp.-ARNos  6-7..... ^<5.  000 

Uibana-Champaign  (New) ^'    ,t  cS?^ 

Urbana-Champaign(Lake). ,,  ;•  r^ 

Urbana-Champaign(Main) '■   o,tm 

S :::-:::::;:;:::::::::::::::;:::::::  3":^ 

Westville-Belgm Jtc'mn 

Wheaton '^^n 

Woodhull '.;J^ 

Yorkville-Bristol ,?T  Si; 

Rockton. I   4,000 


Primary  and 
secondary  needs 


Tertiary 

treatrrent 
needs 


Interceptor  and 

storm  sewer 

reecs 


Iowa: 


Total 

Total  needs,  $374,800  000 


88,  800,  000 


5-3,  0-30,  000 


236,000,  000 


Bettendorf.  .. 

Clinton 

Davenport. 
Fort  Madison. . 
Keokuk 
Muscatine 
Burlington 
Council  Bluffs. 
Sioux  City. 
Des  Moines  .. 
Mason  City. .. 


Total . 

Total  needs.  $52  800,000 


$10,  lOOO.OOO 


10,000,  MO 

5.  OOO.  000 
300,000 

25  300.  OOC' 


$1  Oi^j  000 


1  000.000 


$25,000,000 

1.500, 0.0; 

26, 50C,  00i3 


Ft>otnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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State 


Primary  and 
secondary  needs 


Tertiary 

treatment 

needs 


Interceptor  and 

storm  sewer 

neads 


State 


Primary  and 
secondary  needs 


Tertiary      Interceptor  and 

treatment  storm  tewer 

needs  needs 


Kansas: 

Hutcliinson  . 
Kansas  City  . 
Lawrence  . 
Leavenwortli 
Topeka  .  ... 
Wichita  


»50,000 

10.000.000 

1.500,000 


4,000.000 


rsoooo 

3.000,000 

■i3.o66.oo6' 


^2,  500,000 
30  000.  000 
800  000 
15.000  000 
6.  OCO,  OOO 
30,  000,  000 


Nebrasi^a 

Hast.ngs  

Lincoln 

Noitolk 

Omatia. 


J500.000 
11,755,000 

150,344,400 


J160.000 
3,000,000 


Total 

Total  needs,  ti  16,900,000. 

Kentucky:  Ashland 

Total  needs,  J29.700,000. 


Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge. 
Lafayere 


n  15,850,000 
110.600,000 


18,750.000 
'12,900,000 


84,  300,  000 
1 6,  200,  000 


Total         

Total  needs.  J78.042.400. 


62, 599, 400 


3, 160,  000 


Nevada 

Las  Vegas. 
Reno  


112,012,000 
1  5,  000.  000 


117,406.000 
1  2,  000,  000 


1 4. 500.  000 
'3.125.000 


110,000,000 
2.  OOO.  000 


3,000.000 
6.875,000 


Total 

ToUl  needs,  J29,500.000. 


7, 625.  000 


12,000.000 


9.875.000 


Maine: 

Brunswick. 
Lewiston. . 


Total  

Total  needs,  $35,700,000." 
Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Bowie 

Salisbury 


350  000 
7.500,000 

7,850.000 


12.000.000 
12,  000,  000 


750.000 
15.100,000 


15.  $50.  000 


>  106,950,000 


450.000 
1,  500.  000 


6.000,000 


Total 
Total 


needs.  Jl  14.900.000. 


106,950,000 


1,950.000 


6,000.000 


Massachusetts 

Boston  (Metro.  Disl.  Comm) 

Fitchburg 

Haverhill 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

New  Bedford 

Newton 

Pittsfield 

Quincy    

Revere     

South  Essex 

Springfield 

Worcester. 


4  26.950,000 
20,  000,  000 

J  20.  000,  000 
35,000.000 

J  37,  000,  000 
12.000.000 


» 287.  500,  000 
10,000.000 


1.000.  OOO 

1.500.000 

•  58.000.000 

MO,  000,000 

:  44.  000.  OOO 


12,000.000 
"4.000.000 
""566.000' 

13.006,006' 


2,000,000 
500,000 

3.OOO.(»0 
1.000,000 


10. 000. 000 


Total . . 

Total  needs,  J638,950.000. 

Mchigan 

Bay  City     

Detroit     

East  Lansing 

Flint       

Grand  Rapids 

Jackson 

Livonia  .  

Muskegon 

Pontiac , 

Port  Huron , 

Saginaw  

Southgate 

Wyoming 


295, 450  000 


29,500  00<J         1^314,000.000 


•  412,400.000 

200,000 

12  000.000 

1  13  500,000 

12,000,000 

11.000.000 
7,000  000 
9,  500.  000 
19.400,000 
20.  000,  000 
7,500.000 


9,000.000 

'10,000,000 

3,000,000 

16  000  000 

1  2  000  000 

('■> 

4,  000,  000 

3.000,000 


15.000.000 

5  96.000.000 

300.000 

3.700.000 

24  500.  000 

'  16.000,000 

13  500,000 

3,000.000 

50.  000.  000 

19.700.000 

13.500.000 

8.000,000 

1.979,000 


ToUl 

Totalneeds.  816.679.  000. 

Minnesota: 

Austin 

Duluth 

MinneapolisSt  Paul  Sanitary  District. 
Winona 


514,500,000 


37.000,000 


265.179.000 


3.000.000 

7.000,000 

100,000.000 


11,500  000 

200  000 

100,000  000 

3,  100.000 


500,000 

2.  000  000 
200.  000,  000 


Total 

Total  needs,  J417.3OO,0OO. 

Mississippi:  Hattiesbure 

Total  needs,  J5O0,0OO. 

Missouri: 

St.  LouisMS.D 

Columbia 

Cape  Girardeau 

Hannibal 

Independence  

Jackson  County 

Jefferson  City 

Joplin 

Kansas  City 

North  Kansas  City 

St.  Charles 

St.  Joseph 

Springfield 


110.000,000 
500,000 


104,800,000 


202,  500, 000 


•  86,300.000 

•  5,  000.  000 

•  1.000,000 
•4,000,000  , 
10,316,750 

•  100,000,000  . 

1,250,000  . 

2.513,750 
1  128  800.  000  . 

•  3.000.000 

2,  200  000  , 
•18,000  000 

3,  625,  000 


3,  077,  000 


30,  524.  000 


1.234.000 


250,000 
.585.000 


5, 200. 000 


26.  782. 000 


Total       .   

ToUl  needs,  J435,657,500 

Montana:  Great  Falls.      

Total  needs.  {9,740,000. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


366. 005.  500 
5.100.000 


9,511,000 


60.141,000 
4,640.000 


Total  

Total  needs.  J50,218,0O0. 


New  Hampih're 

A'lenstown- Pembroke. 

Bath 

Belmont 

Benn  ngton  

Berln 

Bethlehem   

Charleslown 

Claremont 

Concord 

Conway 

Dover 

Durtiam 

Enfield 

Epping   

Farmington. 

Franklin 

Greenville 

Haverhill-Woodsville.. 

Henniker 

Hillsborough 

Hinsdale 

Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Jaffrey 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lisbon   

Manchester  

Marlborough. 

Millord  

Milton         

Nashua 

New  Castle  

Newfields. 

Newport     

Northumberland 

Ossipee     

Peterborough   

P'ttsfield 

Portsmouth 

Rye         

Somersworth   

Stewartstown 

Stratford 

Sunapee 

Tilton-North  field 

Troy   

Warner 

Waipole-No  Walpole.. 

Whiteheld 

Wilton 

Winchester 


17,012.000 


19.  406,  000 


•  2,100.000  . 

•  400.000  . 

•  575.000  . 
'1.800,000  . 
35.000.000  . 
s  1,000.000  . 

•260,000  . 

7.000.000  . 

10.500.000  . 

•  650.  000  . 
3.  500.  000  . 

•1.400.000  . 
•1.800,000  . 

•  1,200,000  . 
•1,110.000  . 

3.000.000  . 
•1.000.000  . 

•  1.100.000  . 

•  800,000  . 
•1,715,000  . 
•4,900,000  . 

•  1,700,000  . 

•  3,900.000  . 

•  200,000 

•  4,050.000  . 

3.  400,  000  , 

•  875,000 
27.  500,  000 

•  1.200,000  . 

•  2.  800  000  . 

•  700  000  . 
11,500.000 

5  1,200,000  . 

•  600.000  , 

•  2,000.000 

•  700.  000  , 

•  100,000  . 

•  2.  700.  000 

•  1.190  000 
1.500.000  . 

•  4.300,000  , 

4.  500,  000  , 

•  350.  000 

•  180,  000 
•1.850.  000 
•2  215.000 

•  750.  000 
•550,000 

•1,500.000 
>  1.065  600 

•  700.000 

•  1.500,000 


Total  

Totalneeds,  J214,185,600. 

New  Jersey 

Bloom  field  

Camden     

Hoboken 

Middlesei  County     

Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commission. 

PerthAmboy. 

Plainfield 


168,  785,  060 


1  24. 000. 000 
1  80.  000. 000 
90.  000.  000  . 
300.000,000  . 
2,500.000 


I  J40.  000, 000 
8,000,000 


1,500,000 


Total    

Total  needs,  K34.1S5.000. 


496, 500. 000 


49,  500, 000 


New  Meiico   Albuquerque 

Total  needs,  J4€,500,000. 

North  Carolina: 

Metropolitan  Sewer  District  of  Bun- 
combe County 

Durham   

Fayefteville , 

Greensboro 

Raleigh  , 

Salisbury. 


2,500,000 


15,000,000 


Winston-Salem. 


4,000,000 

(') 

18,000.000 

1,000,000 
38,000.000 

1,200,000 

6,  350, 000 


1,000,000 
4.000.000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
15,000,000  , 
2,000,000 
500,000 


Total 

Total  needs.  {113,525.00a 


58,  550, 000 


27,  500, 000 


J410.  000 
7,  562,  000 


4,311.000 


12,  283.  000 


6.  800,  000 
7,000.000 


13,800,000 


40,  000,  000 


5,  400, 000 


X 


45, 400,  000 


1,500,000 
60  000  000 
20, 000,  000 


5,000,000 
1,655,000 


88.155,000 


39,000,000 


20,  000, 000 

1 5, 000, 000 
750,000 


850,000 
875,000 


27,475,000 
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State 


Primary  and 
secondary  needs 


Tertiary       Interceptor  and 

tre£>ment  storm  sewer 

needs  needs 


North  Dakota: 

Fargo 

Jamestown. 


J750,  000 
100,000 


JIO,  000.  000 


Total ...  

Total  needs,  $10,850,000. 


New  York: 

Auburn 

Elmin 

New  York  City.... 
North  Tonawanda. 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Rome 

Schenectady 

Watertown 

Yonkers 


850.000 


10,000,000 


1  J4.735,000 

11.906,200 

1.300,000.000 


1,900,000,000 


9.000,000 
50.  000,  000 

5.090,000 
121,000,000 

2,000.000 
55.500,000 


2,  500,  000 

150.000,000 

2, 200,  000 


7,500.000 
8.000.000 

300,  000.  000 

15,000,000 

4,000,000 

175,000,000 

3, 230.  000 

16,000.000 

2,655,000 

5,000,000 


Total .-. 

Total  needs,  J4,060  276,200. 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Metropolitan  Sewer  District  ot  Greater 

Cincinnati 

Columbus - - 

Cleveland  Heights 

Cleveland  (next  4  years  only) 

Dayton 

Ely  ria 

Euclid 

Garfield  Heights .. 

Hamilton 

Marion 

Middletown 

Montgomery  County 

Newark 

Sandusky 

Sfeubenville 

Toledo 

Warren 

Youngstown 


1,459,191.200     2.054,700,000 


546,385,000 


20,  000,  000 

:  96.600.  000 
•  69,  000.  000 

1' 217.896,000 

5.750.000 

800.000 

8,000.000 

150,000 

17,000,000 

6.000.000 

7.250,000 

1 0,  000,  000 

3,400.0(» 
1,000.000 

121.000,000 
5.000,000 

134.000,000 


10,000,000 


80,  000,  000 
•  11,500,000 


CO 


6,000.000 
"266,920,000 


3,000,000 

""i'66,'6o6' 
17,500.000 

1,000,000 


2,  000,  000 
30,  000.  000 
8,625,000 
1.000.000 
4,000,000 


20,000.000 

500.000 

6,000.000 

"ri,'56o,'o66' 

2,000,000 


4,582,500 

6,280,000 

75,000,000 

500,000 

100,000,000 

3,000.000 

1  20,  300,  000 


Total 

Total  needs,  $1,203,077,500. 

Oklahoma: 

Lawton 

Midwest  City 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Shawnee  

Tulsa 


516,770,000 


53.100.000 


633,207,500 


500.000 
5.500.000 
1  000.000 
1  58.  700,  000  , 

576, 750 
9,  400,  000 


3.500,000 
500,000 
650.000 

'"496,"  553" 
9,000.000 


5.000,000 
500,000 

3.  000,  000 

2.000,000 
286,467 

7, 000.  COO 


Total 

Total  needs,  $107,609,770. 

Oregon: 

Adrian 

Arch  Cape 

Arlington 

Astoria.  

Aumsville , 

Aurora 

Barlow 

Bay  City 

Bridal  Veil 

Brookings 

Bunker  Hill  S.D 

Cannon  Beach 

Canyon  City-John  Day 

Clackamas  Co.  S.D.  Ho.\ 

Clatskanie 

Columbia  City 

Coos  Bay-Empire 

Coquille 

Eastside 

Echo 

Eugene-Springfield  Lane  Co... 

Florence 

Gardiner 

(Garibaldi  

Gilchrist 

Gleneden 

Gold  Beach 

Grande  Ronde 

Grants  Pass 

Gresham 

Hammond 

Hood  River 

Island  City 

Josephine  County  (Redwood). 

Klamath  Falls 

Lexington 

Long  Creek 

Lane  County 

Madras 

Manzanita 

Mapleton 

McNary 

Mosier 

Mount  Vernon.. 

Myrtle  Point 

Netarts-Oceanside  SO 

North  Bend 


75.676,750 


14. 146.  553 


17.786,467 


•  30. 000  . 
•138,000  , 
>  200.  000  . 

•  4,  908,  000 

1  80,  000 

•  50,  000 
•85,000  . 

•  262,  000  . 

•  50.  000  . 

•  300,  000  . 

•  200, 000  . 
'337.000  . 
•250.000  . 

I  6.  685.  000  . 

•  200.  000  . 

•  100,000  . 

•  700.  000  . 

•  250.  000  . 
•150.000  . 
•150.000  . 

2. 100,  000 

•  220,  000  . 

•  80.  000  . 

•  350.  000  . 
'  150  000  . 

•  230.  000  . 

•  300.  000  . 

•  60  000  , 
1.850,000  . 

•  750.000  . 

•  250.000  . 
•1,000.000  . 

^40.000  , 
•914.000 

915.000 
•100,  000  , 

•50.000  , 

•  1.300.000 

•206.000 

90.000 

•50.000 

s  150.  000 
147.000 
148.000 

•  350.  000 
'350.000 
•750,000 


•0  30,  000.  000 


9, 740.  000 


500,000 


1,000,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


State 


Primary  and 
secondary  needs 


Tertiary 

treatment 

needs 


Interceptor  and 

storm  sewer 

needs 


Nyssa 

Pacific  City 

Pendleton 

Philomath 

Portland 

Port  of  Portland  (AirporO 

Ranier 

Redmond- 

RKhland 

Rockaway 

Rogue  River 

St  Helens.... 

Salem 

Sandy.. 

Scappoose 

Scotts  Mills-... 

Seaside 

Seneca 

Silet2- - 

The  Dalles  S.T.P 

Tri-CityS.D 

Turner  

Umatilla 

Union 

Unified  Sewerage  Agency  (Portland 

metropolitan  area) 

Waldport 

Wasco 

Wheeler 

Wilsonville 

Yachatj 

Vernonia... 


$10.  000,  000 


600.  000 


Total 

Total  needs.  $259,933,000. 

Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Arnold 

Bethlehem 

Bradford  Sanitary  Authority 

Chester. 

Easton 

Franklin 

Greensburg 

Harrisburg 

Lancaster 

Monessen  and  Donora 

Monongahela 

McKeesport 

Oil  City 

Philadelphia    and    Delaware   (River 

Basin  Commission  service  area) 

Pottsville 

Reading 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Sunbury 

Wilkes- Barre 

York 


•  $250.000 

»  125,000 - 

•75,000  

•  507,000  

'24  150  000  •$98,900,000 

•50.000  

•  300.000  

•  500  000  

•50.000  --. 

•125,000  - 

•  120,000  - 

•2.500,000 

6,000.000 

•  350,  000  . 
•637.000  . 

•  52,  000 

•  75,000  . 

•  50, 000 

•  90,000 

•  910,000 

•  407, 000 

•  65, 000 

•  200, 000 

•  110,000 

41,315,000 

•  200,  000 

•  75.  000 

•  170,  000 

•  400,  000 

•  218.000 

•  160,  000 


108,  288,  000        «  4C,  500,  000 


111.145,000 


'56.000,000 

10,  000.  000 

2,000,000 


30,000,000 
2,  000,  000 


4.  000.  000 
1,270,000  . 
5,300.000 
4.200.000 

12.300  000 
1,800,000 
4,000,000 

11.000.000 
8,020,000 
1,000,000 

13,600.000 
1.200.000 

793.500,000  . 
6,945.000 
1.500.  000 
3,  205  000  , 
1.000.000  , 
1,900,000 
10,000,000  . 
8,  OCO.  000 


2.500,000 


1  115.000,000 

15,000.000 

5,000.000 

300,000 

1.500,000 


2,000,000 

1  350,000 

300.000 

200,000 

1.000.000 

110,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

250.000  . 

300,000 


750  000 
1,000.000 


3,000.000 
1,650,000 
3.000.000 
500.000 
1.300.000 
60, 000, 000 


3.  000,  000 


3.000,000 

11.150,000,000 

1,680.000 

1,350,000 

1.075.095 

150.000 

800.000 


14,500,000 


3,000,000 


Total 

Total  needs,  $2,370,605,095. 


Rhode  Island: 

East  Providence. 
Woonsocket 


941,740,000 


58,560,000        1,370.305,095 


6,000,000 
5.  000,  000 


3,000,000 


Total 

Total  needs,  $20,000,000 


11,000,000 


3,000.000 


3,000,000 

3,  oor,  000 

6. 000, 000 


South  Carolina: 
Charleston.. 
Columbia... 

Florence 

Rock  Hill.... 
Spartenburg. 


135,000,000        110,000.000 


14,000,000 
2. 250, 000 
6,  000,  OOC' 
1,000,000 


250,000 
800,000 
000,00c 


6, 300, 000 
2,000,000 


Total 

Total  needs,  $82,600,00a 


South  Dakota: 

Arlington 

Alcester 

Ashfon 

Astoria 

Aurora 

Blunt 

Bradley 

Brookings 

Carthage 

Claire  City 

Chamerlain 

Castlewood 

Columbia 

Corona 

Corson 

Custer 

Crooks  Sanitary  District. 

Dell  Rapids 

DeSmet 

Oupree.- - 

Eden 


58, 250, 000 


16,050,000 


8, 300, 000 


74,000 
25.000 
20.000 
44.119 
18.000 
34.000 
50.000 

300.000 
27.000 
18.000 

100,000 

20,000 

10,500 

28.000 

7.000 

232,000 
21.750 
37,000 
69.000 
21.000 
14,000 


1700.000 


1.200,000 
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state 


Ptimary  and 
secondary  needs 


Tertiiry 

treatment 
needs 


Interceptor  and 

storm  sewer 

needs 


State 


Primary  and 
secondiry  needs 


Tertiary 

treatment 

needs 


Interceptor  and 

storm  sewer 

needs 


tikton 

Ethan.. 

Es»n 

Gary 

Garden  City 

Harrisburg 

HillC<ty     

He"eid   . 

Hot  Springs 

Hoven  

Hudson  


Ya 


Iroquois        --     - 

Kenstone  Mount  Rushmoie  Sanitary 

District  ...     ■    ■ 

LeadDeadwood  Sanitary  Dtstiict 

Les'e-.iile    .  -    .   - 

Le*is  and  Clark  Sanitary  Distiict 

Menno 

MifHaid- - 

Miicnell  - 

Mob  ridge - 

Nisland   

North  Sioux  City.. J 

Oacoma. ....- 

Olivet 

Pierre 

Plane.. 

Ramon.1 

Rapid  City 

Raymond 

bioui  Fails 

Suearfi^h .  -- 

Speailish  Valley  S.O..  

St  L3*ience 

Timber  Lake 

Trent 

Vivian 

Aakoiida  - 

Waubay 

VHentwOith 

Woise* - 

W'lloA  Lake 

*essington 

Wtiite 

Waterto*T  

■  ton    --  .       - 

Cu'-ter  State  Paiii   Stx;-.3be  Camp- 

erou'i.l  ......         -• 

Custer  State  Park  Legion  Lake     


Total 

Total  needs,  521,756  564. 


Tennessee: 

Nashville 
Memphis 


Total 

Total  needs,  $327,000  000- 

Tenas 

Abilene 

Amanllo 

Austin 

Corpus  Christ! , 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth 

Galveston , 

Garland 

Houston _ , 

M  diand     ...    

Pasadena 

TexarKana     

'Teias  City 

Tyler 

.Waco  

'  Wichita  Falls- 


J51,000  .. 

67,300  .. 

60,000  -. 

34,000  .. 

30,000  .. 

22,000  .. 
100,000  .. 

37,000  .. 
574,000  .. 

85,900  ., 

61.000  .. 

42,000  ., 

1,200,000  . 
5,000.000  .. 

27.750  . 
116.000  ., 

41,000  . 

16.000  . 
139.000  . 
120.000  . 

22.000  . 
124,515  . 

41.000  . 

15.600  . 
30  .000  . 

82.600  . 

24.000  . 
500.000 

30,  000 
600.000 
210.000 

40.000  . 

31.000  . 

31.000  . 

25.000 

34,200 

17.500  . 

26.400  . 

60.000 

30,000  . 

4i.000  . 

44.000 

58.000 

21.000 

120.000 

400.000 

25.000 
10.000 

12,  056,  56> 


25. 000, 000 
140,  000, 000 

165. 000, 000 


$1,  500.  OOO 


{1, 500,  000 


2,100.000 


2,700.000 


4,300.000 


12. 000. 000 


12.000.000 


5. 400, 000 


ISO.  000,  000 


150. 000. 000 


3  000,  OOO 

233,  000 

6  OOO  000 

2  500,000 
I  46. 000.  000 
1  26  500,  000 

6.  350,  000 
6  300.000 
:  20  700,  000 
2.  250,  000 
2,  600.  000 
1  3  800.  000 

3  500,000 
•2  000,000 

1.000,000 


2,000.000 
3.000.000  . 
4,000.000 
4,125.000 
13,150,000 
39  000.000 

2.  000.  000 
1,200,000 

""2'500,66d' 

2.000,000 
'  3.  500. 000 

3,  500, 000 
1  5.  000.  000 

2.  000.  000 
i.  000.  'JOO 


4,000,000 


20. 000,  000 
5, 169,  000 

10,  000,  000 
7.000.000 


1.200  000 
250,000 
4  000,  000 
2, 400. 000 
2.000.000 
1,750.000 
5,  000  000 
2,  500,  000 


Washington : 

Aberdeen 

Anacortes 

Annapolis  S,Dak 

Asotin   

Auburn 

Bellingham • 

Battleground 

Blame '- 

Bremerton 

Burlington 

Cashmere - 

Cenlraha 

Chelan. . 

Cle  Elum.. 

Concrete     

Cosmopolis 

Coupeville 

Deer  Park 

Edmonds  

Ephrata 

Everett 

Gig  Harbor 

Goldendale 

Gtandview 

Hoquiam - 

Lakeland  Villa 

Langley - 

Lynden  

Kitsap  County  Sanitation  District 
number  6 

Kennewick 

Marysville 

Montesano  

Mount  Vernon 

Morton     

Mulkiteo 

Naches  

Okanogan... - 

Olympia  . --- 

Oroville..     

Palouse 

PeEII 

Poulsbo 

Prosser — 

Pullman - 

Ranier  Vista  Sanitation  District. . . 

Raymond - 

Selah       

Mumciijai  ol  Metropolitan  Seattle. 

Sedro  Woiley..-- - 

SkaRit  County,  S.D.  No.  1 

South  Bend. 

Snohomish -- 

Spokane  

Stan*ood 

Somas. 

Sumner   .    

Suquamish. - 

Sunnyside  

Tacoma         

Terrace  Heights,  S.O 

Toledo 

Tonasket - 

Vader   

Vancouver  _ 

Vashon  Island,  S.O 

White  Salmon 

Wilbur 

Winlock - -- 

Winslow 


Total    -- 130.733.000 


Total  needs,  J286,977  OiOO. 

Utah    Provo 

Tola;  needs  J5,200O0fl. 


Vermont 

Brattlebcto. 
Burlington.. 


Total. ■ 

Total  needs.  J20.I00.00O. 

Virginia; 

Hampton  Roads  Sanitation  District 

Roanoke        

Richmond 


1.200  000 


800,000 

3,  000,  OOO 

3,800.000 


90.975  OOO 


300,  000 
3.000,000 


65,  265,  000 


4,000.000 


1.000,000 
12. 000. 000 


3.300.000 


20  000.000 
5  000,000 
5,  900,  000 


1.  000.  000 


13.000.000 


40, 000, 000 

10,000.000 

8,000.000 


Total  - 

Total  needs,  t89,900.00i3. 


30, 900, 000 


1.000,000 


58. 000,  000 


Total   --     .       - 

Total  needs,  $576,130,900. 


West  Virginia: 
Huntington.. 
Parkersburg 


'$1,230,400 - 

3  267,900  

3  60,000 - 

'69.000  

S3, 250  OUO  - 

"■  -'5' 000  """r.'"""!;'! $ii,5i6.'66o 

'55,000  -.- 

-1,410,800  

U50.000  

'5,000  

^1.34.900  

'5,000  

'20.000   

•1414,000  

8  43,500  

'29,800  

'5,000  

'944.500 

'  10,000  - 

1  25  000  000       I  $50, 000, 000  15, 000, 000 

'  1,700,000 

!  10,000 

i  153,000 

'50.000 - 

'5,000  ..:... -- 

J  18,750 

'  106,200 

3  295,000  - - 

3  575,000  

-  15,000  

3  974,000  

3  252,400  

'92,000  - 

i  51,300  

1  23.250  

3  5.000 - - 

1940,000  

1  165,000 

'5,000  

3  270.000 

'86.000  

'  5,000 

3  10,000  .- -..- 

3  1,000,000  

169,000  

'205  000 -..--. 

3  109  000,000 76,000  000 

1160,000  - 

380  000  - 

35,000 --- 

'340,000 - -- 

6  000  000  5.000,000  50,000,000 

3  25,000 

'69.  000 

117,300  --- 

':i40,  000 -- 

3250,000  - ■--. 

13  000,000  8,000,000  5,000,000 

'85.000 - 

'5.000 

'30,000  ..   

'2,000  .  

13  14  900,000        1 -•' 7, 040, 000  3,700,000 

«47,000 

>115,000 -- 

1155.000 - 

15,000  - -- 

'112,700 - 

340,074,900  74,840,000  161,216,000 

7  500  OOn  30,000.000 

LOOO.OOO  ;.... 8,500,000 


Total    ..  

Total  needs.  47,000,000. 

Wisconsin : 

Beloit 

Fon  du  Lac 

Green  Bay 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Milwaukee  M.S.D 

Rachine.-   

Sheboygan 


8  500  000 

38,  500,  000 

(') 

834. 000 

1,702.000 

1 ,  500.  000 

800,  000 

2,  000,  OOO 

31,000.000 

1 .  000,  000 

4,000,000 

(') 

600,  000 

20,000,000 

1  4,  500,  000 

6,  000,  000 

7,  000,  000 

J  88, 600,  000  .. 

300,000,000 

3  000. 000 

6,000,000 

8. 000  000 

1,870.000 

2. 250,  000 

Total 

Total  needs:  490,656,000.; 


130,470,000 


15,234,000 


Footnotes  on  following  page. 


344,952,000 


=> 

X 
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EXTENSIONS 


I  Needs  ligures  where  the  city  lepoiImB  indicated  that  it  was  reporting  needs  for  an  area  greater 
than  its  city  limits. 

i  Figmes^rom  surveys  prepared  m  197C  by  Stale  governments  Idaho  and  Wyoming  are  omitted 
Irom  the  survey  as  no  data  were  provided  Irom  these  States. 

i  nguTeTgained  from  the  survey  prepared  lor  Senator  Muskie  by  the  Association  ol  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  Agencies 
■-  No  need, 

'Orange  County  District. 
•  City  ol  Los  Angeles. 
'  Los  Angeles  County. 
1'' Under  contract  .      .^  .,  .,  tcT  r,r\r,  nnn 

II  The  State  ol  Delaware  estimates  tot,3i  needs  (or  the  next  6  years  at  $&2,0UU,U00. 
1- This  program  not  now  contemplated  because  of  high  expense  involved 

13  Data  provided  by  the  League  of  Kansas  Municipalities  indicates  that  secondary  treatment 
required  in  32  communities  will  cost  $27  UOti.OOu.  ?■«(;  ".fin  nnn  u.,11 

1.  Data  provided  by  the  State  oi  fviaiue  indicates  that  costs  ol  a-iproximately  J.46,j00,00O  will 
be  required  through  1.976  to  im' lenient  a  satisfactory  treatr'ienl  J  logram, 

11    ■available  Fede.al  programs  must  he  undeitalien  with  tin.incial  support  to  solve  the  most 
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demanding  technical  and  financial  problem  ol  all:  the  combined  sewer  problem  which  plagues 
almost  every  old  major  metropolitan  area  in  the  country.  The  present  problem  lor  the  city  of 
Boston  and  surrounding  communities  is  estimated  at$i'jto  Jl  b.ihon  to  correct  with  no  provisions 
lor  Federal  aid  under  current  policies  and  regulations,  "—Gov  Francis  W.  Sargent 

i<  Detroit 

I"  Construction  underway. 

"  Cleveland  needs  to  1985  total  $1,602,000  000  -'ieeds  nsted  are  tor  next  4  years  only. 

I'  Under  construction. 

;i  By  1990. 

.1  Some  of  these  needs  extend  bevond  1976 

;■-  A  study  by  the  Tennessee  Municipal  League  indicated  a  need  ol  $530,000,000  for  adequate 
sewage  tieatment  in  Tennessee, 

■  $9  100  000  more  needed  1973-80. 

«  $4  800,000  more,  19, 3  80,  ,,.-.,■,-     c  ,<,„., 

•■  League  of  Wisconsin  Municipalities  provided  mfoimation  Irom  State  indicating  5-year  needs  01. 

For  primary  and  secondary  treatment *'?n  ^n  mn 

For  tertiary  treatment...--  -    -    - rm  noo' 000 

For  storm  and  sanitary  sewer  separation buu,  uuu,  uw 

Total.... - 816,552,000 


THE  EARTH  IS  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  because  of 
the  growing  empha.sis  on  more  effec- 
tive air,  water,  and  land  pollution  con- 
trol, I  was  pleased  and  impressed  by  a 
statement  on  environment  made  by 
Philip  B,  Hoffman,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  in  which  he 
declared  the  past,  present,  and  future 
policy  of  his  firm: 

General  (Robert  Wood)  Johnson  stood 
strong  for  a  clean  and  -wholesome  environ- 
ment m  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  would 
never  settle  for  mediocrity — neither  will  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  all  of  the  Nation's  in- 
dustrial firms  were  as  sincere,  dedicated, 
and  effective  as  Johnson  k  Johnson  in 
attacking  pollution,  our  environment 
would  be  much  closer  to  being  free  of 
contamination.  The  record  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson  in  combating  pollution  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Nation.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Hoffman's  statement  was  an  excel- 
lent one  and  I  hereby  insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  with  deep  pride. 
Entitled,  "The  Earth  Is  What  We  Make 
It,"  it  is  a  tribute  to  two  great  industrial 
leaders  and  their  strong  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environment: 
The  late  Gen.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  John- 
son &  Johnson  for  many  years,  and  the 
present  board  chairman,  Philip  B.  Hoff- 
man. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  E,\hth   Is  What  We  Make  It 

Some  observations  on  our  environment  are 
particularly  In  order  on  this  April  22,  1970, 
These  observations  far  exceed  the  realm  of 
Interested    concern,    however. 

Since  Johnson  &  Johnson  was  founded  on 
the  banks  of  the  Raritan  River  84  years  ago. 
we  have  sterilized  so  many  products  essential 
to  the  protection  of  health  and  life  that  our 
desire  for  clean,  wholesome  surroundings  Is 
a   long-standing  preoccupation. 

General  Johnson  stood  strong  for  a  clean 
and  wholesome  evironment  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  would  never  settle  for  medi- 
ocrity— neither  will  I. 

We  are  all  aware  of  Johnson  &  Johnson's 
traditional  and  unexcelled  standards  of  in- 
dustrial environmental  control.  But  let's  take 
a  close  look  at  our  record  of  participation  In 
protecting  three  of  the  most  vital  elements 
of  this  earth  of  ours — our  water,  our  air, 
and  our  land. 


WATER    QUALITY    AND    SUPPLT 

Johnson  &  Johnson  backed  the  campaign 
for  the  trunk  sewer  system  with  leadership, 
monev  and  the  film  •River  At  Your  Door." 
In  1958.  after  years  of  endeavor,  we  saw  the 
system,  which  serves  parts  of  Union  and 
Somerset  Counties  and  most  of  Middlesex, 
built  and  placed  in  operation  in  the  lower 
Raritan  River,  Today,  a  Johnson  &  Johnson 
executive  heads  the  sewerage  authority  as 
well  as  the  current  enlargement  project  for 
increasing  the  system's  waste  treatment  ca- 
pacity and  trunk  lines.  At  an  estimated  coet 
of  $125  million,  this  project  will  be  financed 
by  grants  from  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments in  addition  to  local-user  charges. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  refused  to  permit  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  to  be  abandoned 
or  filled  in  before  World  War  II,  and,  to- 
gether with  other  forward-looking  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  we  kept  it  open  as  a 
w.iter  supply.  The  Canal  became  a  facility  of 
the  slate  iii  1945  and  will  long  be  a  vital 
asset  to  central  New  Jersey. 

In  1958,  Johnson  &  Johnson  gave  leader- 
ship and  money  to  the  Water  Bond  Referen- 
dum which  created  among  others,  the 
Round  Valley  and  Spruce  Run  Reservoirs. 
Last  November  we  filled  a  similar  role  of 
successful  leadership  In  supporting  a  clean- 
water  lx>nd  issue,  which  won  $242  million 
for  pollution  abatement  and  $29  million  for 
reservoir  sites. 

General  Johnson  always  kept  a  w.itchful 
eye  on  the  Delaware  River,  New  Jersey's 
largest  water  resource.  In  1954  his  legal  as- 
sistants contributed  to  the  protection  of  the 
downstream  states  by  stopping  New  York 
Cltv  from  making  huge  withdrawals  of  water 
in  New  York  State  without  being  made  to 
compensate  the  stream  from  stored  water. 
Out  of  this  came  a  four-state  federal  com- 
pact commission  to  develop  the  Delaware 
Basin's  water  resources,  A  Johnson  &  John- 
son man  has  represented  the  Governor  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  on  this  commission 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Delaware  River  may  now  supply  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  with  100  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  daily,  as  authorized  by 
law. 

The  Delaware's  Tock's  Island  Reservoir  will 
supply  northern  and  central  New  Jersey  with 
300  million  gallons  of  water  dally.  This  can 
be  delivered  via  the  Rarltan's  Round  Valley 
Reservoir  and  by  open  stream  In  the  Raritan 
River  to  Intake  pipes  at  Manvllle, 

Johnson  &  Johnson  and  our  family  of  com- 
panies took  a  strong  and  adamant  position 
against  locating  a  major  international  Jet- 
port  on  the  Solberg  site,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  South  and  North  Branches  of  the 
Raritan,  Some  of  the  reasons  for  our  posi- 
tion are  economic,  but  paramount  in  our 
thinking  is  the  damaging  effect  such  a  Jet- 
port  would  have  on  the  area's  environment^ — 
particularly  the  obvious  gross  pollution  of 
the  drainage  area  and  the  streams  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  extensive  development  a 
Jetport  would  bring  into  this  potable  water 


area.  For,  remember,  the  Raritan  River  and 
its  reservoirs  will  not  only  store  and  deliver 
Raritan  water,  but  also  300  million  gallons 
of  Tocks  Island  water  dally.  We  must  keep 
this  Solberg  area  clean  ,  .  . 

AIR    POl-I-tmON 

Our  company  has  fought  filth  in  all  its 
forms  since  1886  ,  ,  .  and  this  applies  to  air 
pollution.  Our  performance  in  the  prevention 
of  industrial  air  pollution  Is  generally  far 
ahead  of  any  existing  regulations. 

John.=  on  &  Johnson  companies  in  the  New 
Brunswick  area  were  among  the  first  to 
switch  to  low-sulfur  fuel  oils  in  the  early 
1960's.  Fuel-burning  controls  have  con- 
stantly been  Improved,  and  a  number  of 
plants  have  switched  to  gas  service  and  in- 
stalled metering  devices  to  monitor  emis- 
sions and  equipment  performance.  The  cor- 
porate program  to  upgrade  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  is  constantly  reevaluated  in 
the  light  of  new  technical  developments. 

In  1967.  Governor  Hughes  requested  that 
General  Johnson  have  one  of  our  executives 
set  up  task  forces  to  revise  and  modernize 
the  air  and  water  pollution  abatement  struc- 
tures in  the  state  government.  The  basic  ex- 
pertise for  this  program  was  supplied  by  the 
federal  government,  and  these  combined  ef- 
forts resulted  In  the  establishment  of  the 
Division  of  Clean  Air  and  Water  in  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Health  under  a  strong 
administrator.  This  structure  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  federal  officials  as  outstanding 
among  the  states. 

LAND    CONSERVATION 

Johnson  Park,  known  so  well  to  so  many 
of  you  and  your  families,  extends  from  High- 
land Park  along  the  Raritan  River  almost  to 
Bound  Brook,  In  the  nild-1930's,  this  Mid- 
dlesex County  park  originated  through  a  land 
gift  from  Robert  Wood  Johnson  and  his 
family.  The  total  acreage  of  the  park  has 
.since  been  increased  by  the  Johnson  family, 
by  the  company,  by  other  generous  citizens 
and,  more  recently,  by  the  Green  Acres 
Program. 

In  Somerset  County,  it  was  Johnson  & 
Johnson  leadership  that  launched  the  suc- 
cessful  Somerset   County   Park   Commission. 

It  was  a  Johnson  &  Johnson  man,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  company,  who,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  helped 
lead  the  Green  Acres  referendum  campaign 
in  1961, 

And  one  has  only  to  eyewitness  a  plant 
built  by  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  family  of 
companies  in  the  last  quarter  century — 
impressive  architecture  on  expansive  land- 
scaped grounds — to  agree  with  General  John- 
son that  "factories  can  be  beautiful,"  A  lot 
of  other  manufacturers  now  think  so,  too. 

All  of  us  in  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  family 
may  look  with  unqualified  pride  on  our 
record  to  date  and  may  be  assured  with  cer- 
tainty that  our  dedication  to  participating 
citizenship  in  the  best  interests  of  our  en- 
vironment will  remain  as  firm  as  it  has  always 
been  ,  .  . 
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THE  TIDEWATER  VETERANS 
ASSCX:iATION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 
Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  40 
million  Americans  make  up  a  very  spe- 
cial group,  a  group  that  has  been  hon- 
ored with  a  national  holiday  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  services.  I  refer  to  the  40 
million  veterans  who  have  served  and  are 
now  serving  their  country  honorably  and 
with  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  granted  these 
veterans  and  servicemen  the  right  to  free 
burial  In  a  national  cemetery.  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  however,  many 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  this  right.  There  are  98 
national  cemeteries  now  in  existence. 
Thirty-seven  of  them  are  £ilready  closed. 
Many  more  are  almost  completely  filled. 
Yet  the  national  cemetery  program  is  not 
to  be  expanded. 

As  the  Honorable  Olin  Teagce,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  has  pointed  out.  there  is 
tremendous  expense  involved  in  the  pur- 
chase, establishment,  and  perpetual 
maintenance  of  new  cemeteries.  His 
committee  has.  therefore,  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  payment  of  a  special  $150 
cemetery  plot  siUowance  to  survivors  of 
deceased  veterans.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding a  partial  defrayment  of  interment 
costs,  this  payment  would  encourage  sur- 
vivors to  bury  their  veteran  dead  in  their 
hometowns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  at  least  one  area,  this 
problem  has  been  met  and  resolved  en- 
tirely through  local  effort.  The  Tide- 
water Veterans  Association  of  Virginia, 
Inc..  which  now  represents  over  3,000 
members  of  39  veterans'  organizations, 
began  as  the  Armistice  Day  Association 
in  1948.  Its  aim  at  that  time  was  to  plan 
appropriate  ceremonies  for  November  II 
each  year.  FYom  the  beginning,  it  met 
with  great  support  and  interest.  In  1965, 
it  became  known  by  its  present  name, 
and  was  granted  a  State  charter  on 
May  29,  1968.  Through  the  years  the 
association  has  increased  the  scope  of 
its  activities,  participating  in  veterans' 
legislation  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  veterans'  affairs  to  all  member 
organizations. 

When  it  became  evident  that  a  short- 
age of  burial  space  in  national  ceme- 
teries and  the  resulting  restrictions 
pl£M;ed  on  Arlington  would  m&ke  it  dif- 
ficult for  Tidewater  veterans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  legal  right  to  free  bur- 
ial, the  Tidewater  Veterans  Association 
formed  a  committee  to  investigate  this 
problem  and  recommend  action  to  help 
alleviate  it.  In  October  1968.  the  asso- 
ciation resolved  by  majority  vote  to  en- 
dorse the  Tidewater  Veterans  Memorial 
Gardens,  which  would  be  located  In 
Rosewood  Memorial  Park,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  Thirty-five  acres  were  set 
aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  and  a  suitable 
memorial  honoring  those  veterans  was 
erected. 
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This  action  was  taken  none  too  soon, 
because  the  problem  became  acute  less 
than  1  year  later.  Hampton  National 
Cemeter>',  which  has  served  the  Tide- 
water area,  was  closed.  The  closest  na- 
tional cemetery  then  became  the  one  lo- 
cated in  Hopewell,  Va. 

The  Tidewater  Veterans  Memorial 
Gardens  is  now  a  functioning  memorial 
cemetery,  in  which  the  area's  veterans 
receive  free  burial,  just  as  they  would  in 
a  national  cemetery.  This  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  cooperation  of  interested 
organizations  and  private  enterprise. 

In  the  absence  of  expansion  of  our 
national  cemeteries,  and  even  if  an  addi- 
tional $150  is  paid  toward  funeral  ex- 
penses, we  should  encourage  the  setting 
up  of  local  memorial  cemeteries  to  honor 
the  local  veterans.  The  majority  of  na- 
tional cemeteries  are  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  means  that  many  areas  are 
not  served.  Local  veterans'  cemeteries 
would  answer  this  need.  And  as  in  the 
case  of  Tidewater,  a  nearby  national 
cemetery  may  not  have  sufficient  space 
to  serve  the  community.  Here  again,  local 
private  cemeteries  could  provide  the 
space. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
Tidewater  Veterans  Association  has 
found  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem faced  by  many  of  those  40  million 
Americans:  The  problem  of  finding  free 
burial  space  for  veterans. 
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WE  HONOR  THESE  MEN 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OP  delawass 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
came  across  a  Memorial  Day  address 
given  by  Col.  Nicholas  A.  Canzona,  com- 
manding ofQcer  of  the  25th  Marines,  in 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Colonel  Canzona 's  words,  I  believe,  can 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all  in  these 
trying  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  C!ol.  Nichoij^s  A.  Canzona 

Today  la  a  time  set  aside  to  honor  the 
dead,  those  special  dead  who  In  Ufe  fought 
our  nation's  wars.  It  makes  little  difference 
now  whether  they  fell  on  the  battlefield  in 
the  flower  of  youth  or  whether  they  ret\imed 
home  to  die  In  lat«r  years.  It  makes  Uttle 
difference  whether  they  fought  In  Prance, 
Africa,  Guadalcanal,  Okinawa,  Korea  or  Viet- 
nam, whether  they  fought  on  land,  at  sea,  or 
In  the  air.  Or  whether  they  were  generals 
or  privates.  Nor  does  It  make  any  difference 
whether  they  were  white,  black  or  yellow. 
Death  Is  a  great  equalizer.  Now  all  of  them 
rest  In  peace,  away  from  the  ceaseless  tu- 
mult of  the  world  of  the  living. 

We  honor  these  men,  these  sacred  dead, 
because  they  served  us  well  In  simple  obedi- 
ence to  a  naUon  that  they  loved  and  re- 
spected. A  nation  that  they  supported  when 
the  die  was  cast.  Greater  love  hath  no  man. 
These  were  imperfect  men  who  fought  for 
the  Imperfect  causes  of  an  Imperfect  republic. 


They  had  enough  common  sense  and  faith  to 
realize  that  the  nation  at  least  was  headed 
in  the  right  direction.  As  a  result  of  their 
faith,  common  sense,  and  sacrlflce.  many 
countries  and  millions  of  people  are  free 
today  who  might  otherwise  have  been  en- 
slaved for  centuries. 

Because  of  the  simple  trust  and  obedience 
of  these  men,  our  nation  has  enjoyed  un- 
paralleled progress  and  freedom — so  much 
freedom  In  fact  that  conceivably  we  are  free 
enough  today  to  commit  national  suicide  a 
thousand  years  before  our  time. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
dead  because  they  conquered  fear,  self  pity 
and  selfishness.  They  were  no  more  anxious 
to  die  than  you  or  I  or  any  other  citizen. 
They  must  have  been  haunted  occasionally 
by  the  same  loneliness,  doubts,  and  ques- 
tions that  have  assailed  every  generation  of 
Americans  at  one  time  or  another.  Yet.  they 
had  the  strength  of  character  to  overcome 
their  trepidations  and  any  Innate  pettiness. 
They  did  not  demand  an  exhaustive  account- 
ing from  the  nation  each  time  they  crossed 
the  line  Into  battle. 

Of  these  dead  that  we  honor,  relatively 
few  In  recent  times  fought  on  American 
soil.  In  furtherance  of  a  higher  responsl- 
bllltlty,  a  brighter  Ideal,  they  carried  the  flag 
to  distant  Islands,  jungles,  plains,  moun- 
tains, and  deserts.  Yet,  no  foreign  nation  has 
ever  lived  In  subservience  to  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  their  far-flung  campaigns.  On 
the  contrary,  and  In  full  Justification  of  their 
faith,  their  government  has  extended  to 
friends  and  enemies  alike  a  degree  of  com- 
passion and  generosity  never  before  exhibited 
m  the  annals  of  war.  So,  while  these  honor- 
able men  were  victors — and  they  had  every 
right  to  expect  victory  In  return  for  their 
sacrifice — they  were  not  conquerors  in  the 
classic  sense.  Their  most  vicious  enemies  of 
a  generation  ago  are  now  thriving  and  re- 
spected in  the  community  of  nations.  This 
fact  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  republic  in 
which  these  honored  dead  had  such  un- 
bounded faith. 

UTTER    DISMAT 

If  these  men  who  lie  at  rest  around  us 
could  rise  up  today,  they  assuredly  would 
look  around  in  utter  dismay  No.  they  would 
not  be  shocked  by  dissent;  there  was  enough 
dissent  in  their  day  too.  But  they  Indeed 
would  be  appalled  at  the  manifestations  of 
dissent:  The  defiling  of  otir  flag,  the  fren- 
zied reviling  of  our  president  and  sacred 
institutions,  the  disintegration  of  a  moral 
code  that  is  4.000  years  old,  the  almost 
capricious  defiance  of  law  and  order. 

A  typical  cross-section  of  these  American 
dead  that  we  honor  were  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  If  they  could  awaken 
and  rejoin  us.  they  would  hear  themselves 
taunted  and  branded  publicly  as  pigs  of  the 
establishment.  They  would  be  unable  to  set 
foot  on  many  campuses  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  most  virulent  abuse. 

Fellow  Americans,  If  you  and  I  saw  this 
great  host  rise  up  from  this  hallowed  ground 
and  approach  us,  what  would  we  say  to  them 
In  the  light  of  today's  new  left  philosophy? 
Would  we  say  that  their  lives  and  sacrifices 
have  been  a  horrible  mistake?  That  the  re- 
public has  outlived  Its  usefulness?  That 
America  Indeed  has  made  no  significant 
progress  or  contribution?  Tliat  for  almost 
two  hundred  years  the  United  States  has  in 
actuality  been  a  gigantic  fraud?  That  there 
is  no  standard  of  decency,  dignity,  respect 
and  obedience  that  a  Democracy  can  expect 
of  its  people?  That  Communist  tyranny  Is 
right  because  America  Is  irrevocably  wrong? 
Would  we  tell  the  risen  dead  that  this  na- 
tion's policy  is  not.  after  all.  inextricably 
rooted  in  history  and  Justice  but  is  only  an 
arbitrary,  brutal  exercise  in  wealth  and 
power? 

If  the  republic  for  which  these  men  fought 
la  manifestly  so  evil  and  repugnant  that  we 
could  say  such  things  to  the  assembled  dead. 
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then  perhaps  we  as  a  people  should  continue 
our  breastbeatlng  until  we  sink  into  obliv- 
ion— or  are  pushed  Into  it.  If,  with  a  clear 
conscience  we  could  now  stand  over  others 
»nd  desecrate  American  flags,  if  over  still 
others  we  could  unfurl  and  venerate  enemy 
flags — if  indeed  the  United  States  is  so  foul 
that  we  could  commit  such  abominations 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  not  out  of  sheer 
idiocy — then  we  as  a  nation  would  have  to 
admit  to  a  complete  inversion  of  values: 
Which  is  to  say  that  the  evolution  of  this 
great  republic  has  been  a  blight  on  mankind. 

Now,  If  we  do  not  have  the  conviction  and 
stomach  to  so  profane  the  dead,  then  neither 
should  we  profane  the  living.  It  Is  essentially 
Indecent  and  Irrational  by  any  standards  to 
call  a  man  a  pig  while  he  lives,  then  imme- 
diately canonize  him  when  he  dies.  It  Is 
grossly  inconsistent  and  unfair  to  divorce  the 
causes  for  which  these  men  died  from  a  na- 
tional policy  that  was  born  out  of  these 
causes.  It  is  a  monumental  perversion  of  Jus- 
tice to  expect  one  generation  to  die  for  the 
flag  and  allow  ana>ther  to  drag  It  through  the 
gutter. 

In  years  gone  by.  It  was  always  the  cus- 
tom, when  a  friend  died,  to  send  a  remem- 
brance of  flowers.  In  recent  years,  many  be- 
reaved families  have  requested  Instead  that 
donations  be  made  to  noble  Institutions  such 
as  the  Heart  Fund,  Cancer  Fund,  hospitals, 
or  cultural  centers.  Perhaps  on  the  solemn 
occasion  of  Memorial  Day,  1970,  we,  as  a 
nation  could  make  a  practical  request  of  our- 
selves. We  could  remembe'  our  dead  not 
merely  with  flowers  and  ceremony,  but  with 
the  visible  contribution  of  a  life  of  selflsh- 
ness,  patriotism,  and  faith.  We  could  thus 
vindicate  the  deaths  of  these  great  men  and 
the  high  purptose  of  this  republic.  We  can 
begin  today  by  silently  reaffirming  our  alle- 
giance, so  that  tomorrow  we  can  move  for- 
ward once  again  with  traditional  luUty, 
pride,  and  courage.  If  we  owe  anything  at  all 
to  America's  dead,  we  owe  them  at  least  this 
much. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  HUDSON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr,  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
State  of  West  Virginia  is  proud  of  Its 
athletic  heritage.  Over  the  years  we  have 
had  many  heroes  to  cheer — men  such  as 
Jerry  West  in  basketball,  Sam  Huff  In 
football,  and  Sam  Snead  in  golf,  to  name 
a  selective  few. 

Now,  West  Virginia  is  about  to  lose  a 
man  who  has  written  many  stories  of 
their  achievements  for  the  past  35  years. 
He  is  the  distinguished  sports  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Daily  Mail.  Dick  Hudson. 

Dick  has  served  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  Mail  for  30  years  and  has  brought 
a  perspective  of  integrity  smd  fairness  to 
his  profession  that  will  be  impossible  to 
match.  He  h£is  resigned  effective  July  15, 
to  accept  a  position  on  the  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Journal  copy  desk. 

In  making  the  move  to  Florida,  Dick 
and  his  wife.  Kitty,  will  be  near  their  son, 
Terry,  a  doctor  who  will  take  his  resi- 
dency work  at  the  University  of  Florida 
at  Gainesville. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  here  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  something  about 
this  man  of  letters. 

Hudson  began  his  writing  career  for 
the  Dally  Mail  while  a  student  at  West 
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Virginia  Wesley  an  College,  where  he 
helped  publicize  the  great  "Gip"  Battles. 
He  has  written  his  popular  daily  sports 
column,  "Warming  Up."  an  estimated 
10.000  times,  and  it  has  many  avid  read- 
ers. He  sought  no  special  recognition  for 
himself,  but  the  national  Sportswriters- 
Sportscasters  Association  Awards  Com- 
mittee in  1960,  1961,  and  1964  named 
Hudson  the  outstanding  sportswrlter  of 
the  year  In  West  Virginia. 

One  mark  of  a  man's  contribution  to 
society  is  how  much  he  will  be  missed 
when  he  is  gone.  Dick's  decision  to  leave 
West  Virginia  truly  will  be  a  loss  for  all 
West  Virginians.  Not  the  least  of  these 
will  be  his  coworkers  because  Dick  Hud- 
son was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  of 
them  all.  He  always  was  first  to  take 
the  hardest  chore  for  himself.  His  work- 
day often  began  at  4:30  a.m.,  long  be- 
fore anyone  else. 

Dick  Hudson,  the  sports  editor  and  the 
man,  was  a  purist.  His  penchant  for  fair 
play  by  the  rules  never  wavered.  Com- 
petitors, spectators,  coaches,  and  the  en- 
tire State  will  be  the  big  losers  by  his  de- 
parture. I  am  certain  that  they,  like  I, 
wish  him  well. 

Both  the  city  and  county  recreation 
directors  recently  remarked  how  for- 
tunate the  city  of  Charleston  was  to  have 
a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Dick  Hudson  cov- 
ering sports. 

Bill  Smith,  who  has  succeeded  Hudson 
as  Dally  Mail  sports  editor,  said: 

Dick  leaves  big  shoes  to  fill  .  .  .  they  won't 
be. 

There  was  nothing  phony  about  Dick 
Hudson  whether  he  was  writing  about  a 
high  school  hero,  a  star  for  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  major  league  baseball 
or  a  Little  Leaguer.  His  thousands  of 
readers  looked  forward  each  year  to  his 
Christmas  column  devoted  exclusively  to 
a  message  of  world  peace  addressed  to 
his  son.  Ser\ice  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World 
War  n  helped  Dick  decide  that  the 
Prince  of  Peace  laid  down  the  best  set 
of  rules  for  man  to  follow,  and  that  he 
must  learn  to  live  with  his  fellowman  in 
harmony  under  God  or  face  destruction. 

West  Virginia  is  noted  as  a  coal-pro- 
ducing State.  But  some  men  of  pure  gold 
live  there,  and  Dick  Hudson's  star  out- 
shines most  of  them.  He  always  has 
shown  an  awareness  and  a  rare  insight 
of  the  personal  involvement  and  pride  of 
the  competitive  athlete.  This  is  ampli- 
fied in  the  following  editorial  written  by 
J.  D.  Maurice,  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
as  he  acted  as  spokesman  for  all  of  Dick's 
colleagues : 

Sports  editors  are  replaceable.  Our  Dick 
Hudson  Is  not.  And  on  his  decision  to  quit 
"Warming  Up"  after  all  these  years  and  cool 
off  a  Utle  in  Florida,  those  of  us  remaining 
can  do  at  best  only  two  things. 

We  can  wish  him  well.  Dick  will  be  at 
home  wherever  men  compete  In  games.  And 
we  can  reflect  a  little  on  those  qualities  as 
a  person  and  as  a  writer  which  made  him 
unique. 

He  believed  devoutly  in  the  value  of 
athletics — not  as  an  alternate  to  education, 
but  as  the  natural  complement. 

He  relished  competition,  but  only  within 
the  framework  of  fair  play.  He  was  fussy 
about  the  "rules  of  the  game." 

He  made  no  Jokes  about  the  worth  of 
sports  in  building  character.  Dick  had  aeen 
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it  work  time  and  time  again,  and  he  had  no 
doubts  about  the  formula.  Men  who  play 
well,  in  the  quest  of  excellence,  are  better 
for  It. 

If  he  will  not  think  it  a  little  ponderous, 
well  say  that  he  brought  to  his  handling 
of  sports  news  and  his  daily  comment  upon 
It  the  classical  ideal:  A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 

There  are  not  many  of  his  kind,  and  tboM 
of  us  who  worked  with  him  count  ourselves 
lucky  to  have  had  one  of  the  exemplary 
in  our  company. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  DR. 
JOHN  A.  LOGAN,  JR.,  PRESIDENT, 
HOLLINS  COLLEGE,  VIRGINIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

or   VIBGINTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  spring 
was  a  particularly  difficult  time  for  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  Serious 
questions  were  raised  concerning  the 
role  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  political  process  and  in  our  society 
as  a  whole.  Serious  questions  were  also 
raised  concerning  the  ability  of  some  of 
our  institutions  to  function  effectively  in 
the  face  of  widespread  divisiveness. 

Amid  the  dissension  and  polariza- 
tion which  permeated  our  Nation,  many 
analyses  were  presented,  many  sugges- 
tions made  for  resolving:  extant  contro- 
versies and  disagreements.  An  excellent 
commentary  on  these  matters  was  given 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Logan,  Jr.,  president 
of  HoUins  College,  in  Virginia.  Dr.  Lo- 
gan's 1970  commencement  address  was 
a  forthright,  rational,  and  balanced  dis- 
cussion of  the  major  problems  facing 
our  Nation  and  society.  It  outlined  the 
basic  principles  and  procedures  which 
must  be  accepted,  honored,  and  pursued 
if  our  Nation  is  to  fulfill  its  promises  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  for  each  and 
every  citizen  and  if  our  institutions  are 
effectively  to  perform  their  functions. 

I  commend  Dr.  Logan's  address  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commencement    Address    bt    Dh.    John    A. 
Logan,  Jr. 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Class,  these 
traditional  ceremonies  mark  the  culmination 
of  your  years  at  HoUins.  Your  college  careers 
have  spanned  a  turbulent  time  in  this  na- 
tion's history,  and  the  events  of  recent  weeks 
have  provided  an  explosive  punctuation  for 
your  experience.  For  many  of  you  there  must 
have  been  times  when  you  doubted  that  thla 
pyeaceful  moment  would  arrive. 

Yet,  here  we  are  together  for  a  last  mo- 
ment, and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  some  brief  observations  about  these 
recent  experiences  which  may  help  put  them 
Into  perspective. 

First,  let  me  say  that  however  disturbing 
and  divisive  these  happenings  seemed  at  the 
time — setting,  as  they  did.  students  against 
their  classmates,  professors  against  their 
colleagues,  and  parents  against  their  chil- 
dren or  against  their  chlldrens'  colleges — I 
think  all  of  tis  would  have  been  ashamed  of 
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this  college  had  It  not  been  afTected  by  the 
great  issues  that  have  galvanized  tho\ight 
and  notion  across  this  nations  campuses. 
The  expansion  of  the  military  action  In 
Scuthe:i5t  .\sia.  and  the  killing  of  students 
at  Kent  State  University  touched  deep  well- 
springs  of  feeling  and  opinion,  and  raised 
questions  which  had  to  be  confronted. 

I  .im  proud  that  the  HoUlns  community 
did  confront  these  issues,  but  I  am  prouder 
ST  ill  of  the  way  in  which  we  responded.  By 
acting  with  moderation  and  great  corporate 
responsibility,  in  the  midst  of  high  emotion, 
we  agreed  on  a  course  which  left  individuals 
free  to  follow  their  consciences  without  im- 
posing one  gruup's  opiiuoas  on  another,  in  a 
^plrlt  (.if  mutual  tolerance  and  reepect. 

At  the  same  time,  everyone  found  it  neces- 
s,.ry  to  define  and  defend  his  own  views,  and 
the  result  was.  I  feel  strongly,  an  educational 
experience  of  the  highest  order. 

What  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  vast 
national  upheaval?  In  the  first  place,  it 
should  be  clear,  if  it  was  not  clear  before,  that 
the  jjeace  movement  is  a  serious  and  perma- 
nent phenomenon  which  runs  broadly  and 
deeply  through  the  entire  younger  genera- 
tion it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  young, 
but  its  main  stength  is  there.  If  recent  events 
have  shewn  nothing  else,  they  have  demon- 
strated that  every  decision  made  by  our  ua- 
tious  leaders  must  take  this  fact  into  seri- 
ous account. 

The  disturbances  on  our  campuses  which 
followed  the  announcement  that  military 
operations  had  been  extended  into  Cambodia 
will  not  be  properly  understood  If  they  are 
viewed  lightly  on  the  one  hand  as  an  es- 
pecially virulent  outbreak  of  spring  lever. 
or  darkly  on  the  other  as  a  sinister  manifes- 
tation of  Communist  infiltration  Into  our 
colleges.  These  interpretations  invite  either 
serious  under-reacf.on  or  over-reaction. 

It  is  not  a  small  minority,  but  an  over- 
whelming number  of  our  college  students  who 
want  an  early  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
affects  their  lives  immediately,  and  they  are 
conMnced  that  it  is  Immoral  as  well  as  hope- 
less. This  war  Is.  furthermore,  a  cancer 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  our  body  politic  dis- 
torting our  image  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
preventing  a  reordering  of  our  national  prior- 
ities to  deal  with  the  pressing  domestic  is- 
sues of  social  justice,  pollution,  poverty,  and 
urban  redevelopment.  Our  young  people  be- 
lieve fervently  m  the  need  to  address  our- 
selves promptly  and  energetically  to  these 
problems. 

I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  President 
NiXon  also  sincerely  wants  to  end  the  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  which  he  Inherited,  and  is 
moving  to  accomplish  It  The  forr.y  into  Cam- 
bodia was  a  great  political  gamble,  and  It 
will  remain  to  be  seen  whether  the  short -run 
military  advantages  outweigh  the  long-run 
political  and  diplomatic  effects.  But  one  fact 
already  emerges  clearly:  that  unless  and  un- 
til the  credibility  of  our  governments  desire 
for  peace  is  established  among  the  young,  a 
serlcus  and  perhaps  permanent  alienation 
of  our  future  leaders  from  our  present  form 
of  government  could  result.  Nothing  would 
be  more  tragic  or  more  ominous.  Extensive 
lines  of  communication  must  be  established 
and  maintained.  An  Important  start  has  been 
made,  and  it  must  be  expanded  and  efTec- 
tiveiy  exercised  at  every  level  of  government. 

Unless  this  is  done,  dissent  wlU  not  only 
grow,  but  will  inevitably  become  less  respon- 
sible. If  It  Is  forced  outside  the  framework 
of  the  established  poUtlcal  system,  the  In- 
cidence of  violence  will  Increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  frustrations  of  helplessness,  and 
the  angry  divisions  which  already  Imperil  our 
society  will  grow  apace. 

Let  me  digress  Just  a  moment  to  say  a 
word  about  the  right  of  dissent.  It  is  central 
to  our  form  of  government  that  citizens  be 
free  to  express  their  opinions  and  to  assem- 
ble peaceably  to  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances But  it  is  equally  Important  that  any 
such    demonstrations    be    non-vlolent.    that 
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there  be  no  destruction  of  property,  nor  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  others  Freedom 
from  disorder  is  as  essential  a  compwanent  of 
an  open  society  as  freedom  of  dissent.  Noth- 
ing is  more  pernicious  than  the  conviction 
of  some  political  activists  that  only  violent 
confrontation  will  gain  attention  and  bring 
about  stx^ial  change.  We  learn  afresh  with 
every  resort  to  physical  coercion  that  these 
methods  are  destructive  and  counterproduc- 
tive, inviting  the  use  of  repressive  force  by 
private  groups  and  by  police  and  militar\ 
agencies.  The  tragic  deaths  at  Kent  State 
University  and  Jackson  State  College  are 
cases  in  point. 

What.  then,  are  appropriate  ways  to  express 
concern  about  these  great  political  and  social 
issues.'  One  method,  which  I  do  not  think  is 
appropriate,  has  been  broadly  advocated  by 
students  and  some  faculty  across  the  na- 
tion in  the  present  crisis.  I  am  referring  to 
the  attempt  to  use  the  college  or  univers!t\ 
itself  as  a  symbol  of  protest  by  votini;  to 
strike,  to  close  down  the  institution  in  order 
to  dramatize  opposition  to  national  policies 
at  home  and  abroad. 

A  few  colleges  and  universities  did  sus- 
pend entirely  their  regular  academic  pro- 
grams in  response  to  niajoriiy  opinion.  Many 
others  which  closed,  however,  did  so  not  for 
ideological  re-xsons,  but  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  property  and  possible  loss  of 
lives.  There  were  those  at  Holllns  who  urged 
the  suspension  of  all  classes  and  examina- 
tions and  argued  that  the  institution  as  such 
should  lake  a  public  stand  on  the  war  and 
the  Kent  State  shootings.  Our  faculty  voted 
against  any  such  action,  and  they  were 
Joined  by  the  vast  majority  of  students.  We 
agreed  on  a  formula  which  opened  the  way 
for  individual  action,  without  placing  the 
institution  Itself  on  record. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  decision  is  tl:e 
>  niy  one  which  is  compatible  with  the  funda- 
mental goals  and  purposes  of  a  college.  Theri' 
is.  of  course,  in  the  first  place  a  legal  matter 
of  the  contractual  obligation  to  those  who 
have  paid  for  an  education  and  are  entitled 
to  receive  it.  If  a  single  student  wishes  to 
attend  class  or  take  examinations,  the  col- 
lege owes  him  that  right.  But  there  Is  a  moral 
obligation  beyond  this  legal  one. 

OT  all  the  Institutions  in  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety, our  colleges  and  universities,  dedicated 
as  they  are  to  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
inquiry,  should  shelter  and  sustain  every 
-shade  of  opinion.  No  individual  should  be 
compelled  by  majority  vote  to  be  repre-eir.e;! 
by  an  institutional  position  that  he  does  not 
adhere  tn  personally. 

There  is  still  a  further  dimension  to  this 
problem  that  deserves  consideration.  As  an 
institution  devoted  to  the  transmission  of 
knowledge  and  the  search  for  truth,  the  uni- 
versity lb  a  mighty  engine  for  social  change 
and  araeaoration  of  the  human  condition.  Its 
great  power  lies  In  the  generation  of  ideas 
which  lead  to  constructive  change,  and  not 
in  action  itself.  Furthermore,  its  efitectiveness 
rests  on  the  autonomy  which  society  has 
granted  it  out  of  respect  for  its  objectivity  in 
the  search  for  truth.  Once  the  university  as  a 
corporate  body  ceases  to  be  a  firum  and  be- 
comes a  se:f -conscious  instrument  of  policy, 
once  it  becomes  avowedly  partisan,  then  it 
abandons  Its  historic  claim  to  freedom  from 
political  interference  The  current  rash  of 
threats  from  state  legislatures  to  cut  ofT 
funds  for  higher  education  is  a  predict ab'.e 
reaction  to  the  politicizing  of  some  of  our 
campuses. 

No  observer  of  our  society  can  fail  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  widening  chasm  of  anger 
and  distrust  which  is  opening  up  between 
the  so-called  silent  majority  and  the  aca- 
demic world  This  nation  Is  a  house  divided, 
not  as  in  1860  along  regional  lines,  but  in 
terms  of  age.  of  educational  levels,  and  of 
occupation.  The  attack  on  student  demon- 
strators by  construction  workers  In  New  York 
City  is  symptomatic  of  a  growing  blue  collar 
revolt  against  dissenters,  and  the  responses 
of  policemen  and   National   Guardsmen  are 
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conditioned  by  the  same  attitudes.  Most  of 
this  has  been  brought  on  by  the  excesses  of 
student  radicals,  both  In  their  rhetoric  and 
In  their  behavior.  The  moderate  majority  of 
students  must  not  fall  Into  the  error  of 
adopting  these  methods,  because  there  is  real 
danger  that  all  dissent  will  soon  automati- 
cally be  classified  by  a  large  part  of  our  popu- 
lation as  disloyalty,  or  treason,  or  anarchism. 
In  a  recent  poll,  a  majority  of  respondents 
voted  against  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  were  paraphrased  and  pre- 
sented as  proposed  legislation.  This  is  a 
genuine  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
free  society. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  that  I  see 
very  hopeftil  signs  that  good  sense  and  good 
order  will  prevail.  In  spue  of  the  sensa- 
tional incidents  of  mob  violence  which  have 
made  headlines  in  the  past  few  days,  the 
fact  Is  that  a  great  many  campus  demon- 
strations were  peacefti!  and  orderly.  Tliis 
w.os  true  also  of  such  potentially  Inflamma- 
tory gatherings  as  the  May  Day  demonstra- 
tion on  behalf  of  justice  for  the  Black  Pan- 
thers in  New  Haven,  and  tiie  mass  meeting 
in  Washington  two  weeks  ago.  Most  signifi- 
cant, perhaps,  was  the  work  of  student  mar- 
shals, who  on  both  occasions  moved  quickly 
and  effectively  to  quell  scattered  outbreaks 
of  violence.  Here  Is  overt  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ing realization  by  young  leaders  that  unruly 
confrontations  hurt  rather  than  help  their 
ratise. 

Equally  significant  are  tiie  newly-formed 
student  organizations  being  set  up  to  bring 
about  desired  social  changes  by  working 
within  establlslied  political  institutions  and 
the  electoral  process.  Such  responsible  par- 
ticipation by  students  m  government  should 
be  welcomed  and  encouraged.  Hollins  has 
been  among  the  first  colleges  to  do  so  by 
eliminating  the  traditional  Thanksgiving 
holiday,  and  substituting  a  mid-term  break 
in  the  fall,  which  Includes  Election  Day.  to 
facilitate  political  activity  by  students  on  be- 
half of  candidates  of  their  choice.  None  of 
this  activity  will  be  compulsory,  of  ccurse, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  young  peo- 
ple will  lenrn  in  this  way  that  their  opinions 
will  be  listened  to,  and  that  the  ballot  box 
is  a  more  effective  route  to  reform  than  the 
barricades. 

No  one  who  works  with  young  people  nowa- 
days can  help  being  optimistic  about  the 
future.  It  may  well  be  that  a  revolution  is 
m  the  making,  but  it  will  be  a  f)eaceful  and 
constructive  one.  and  not  the  kind  pro- 
claimed by  the  prophets  of  the  New  Left. 
I  am  confident  that  the  changes  wloich  lie 
ahead  will  bring  us  closer  to  a  realization 
of  the  Ideals  upon  whicli  this  nation  was 
founded. 

I  urge  each  of  you  who  Is  graduating  to- 
day to  nourish  your  passion  for  peace  and 
Justice,  and  carry  it  forward  Into  the  life 
you  will  lead  henceforth. 

You  are  embarking  on  a  great  adventure, 
and  I  wish  you  Godspeed. 


HOW  THE  NEWS  MEDIA  DISTORTS 
FACTUAL  REPORTS  TO  DISCREDIT 
OUR  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  story  ap- 
pearing In  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
and  the  summary  of  a  report  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfiSce  inserted  in  yester- 
day's Record  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  gave  fresh  substance  to  the  mount- 
ing body  of  evidence  as  to  how  news 
media  and  others  intent  upon  discredit- 
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ing  the  activities  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  often  stretch  and  distort  factual 
reports,  magnifying  each  grain  of  un- 
favorable data  until  it  looms  through  the 
lens  of  the  news  media  as  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  Government  inefficiency. 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  field  team  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  conducted  a 
9-day  study  relating  to  the  congre&sion- 
ally  sanctioned  policy  of  building  pave- 
ment overlays  on  certain  interstate  high- 
ways so  as  to  preserve  the  longevity  of 
these  segments  of  our  arterial  highway 
system  where  the  volume  of  traffic  has 
been  greater  than  that  initially  antici- 
pated when  that  system  was  first  de- 
signed in  1956. 

The  Congress  in  1967  authorized  this 
program  of  protective  overlays  so  as  to 
guarantee  that  the  structural  integrity  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  would 
endure  and  be  serviceable  without  major 
recon.struction  for  at  least  20  years.  It 
was.  in  my  judgment,  and  in  that  of 
most  members  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, a  wise  decision.  It  was  the  kind  of 
a  decision  Congress  makes  when  it  looks 
to  the  future  and  tries  to  plan  intelli- 
gently lor  the  needs  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

During  the  entire  life  of  this  program 
which  began  with  congressional  enact- 
ment in  1956,  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  has  kept  a  very  close  and 
careful  eye  on  all  developments  relating 
to  our  interstate  highways.  We  have  had 
a  special  highway  investigating  commit- 
tee with  a  highly  skilled  professional 
staff.  This  subcommittee  has  maintained 
constant  surveillance  over  the  state  of 
our  Nation's  highway  system.  On  oc- 
casion, as  a  result  of  its  investigations, 
indictments  have  been  brought  against 
individuals  who  have  failed  to  provide 
honest  and  adequate  standards  of  high- 
way construction  and  maintenance. 

All  in  all,  when  viewed  in  any  sense 
of  perspective,  the  interstate  highway 
program  has  been  an  exemplary  under- 
taking from  which  the  American  Nation 
and  the  American  economy  have  derived 
truly  enormous  benefits. 

Now.  as  result  of  a  relatively  innocuous 
GAO  report  directed  at  a  policy  question 
concerning  whether  these  overlays  should 
be  regarded  as  construction  or  as  main- 
tenance, certain  headline  hungry  people 
in  the  news  media  have  seized  upon  the 
report  and  twisted  it  completely  out  of 
context  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  a 
sensational  news  story.  The  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
yesterday  began  with  the  following  lead 
sentence; 

The  nations  Interstate  highways  are  crack- 
ing up  from  heavy  truck  traffic  that  may  force 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  re- 
pairs, government  Investigators  reported 
yesterday. 

The  thousands  of  Americans  who  read 
the  news  story  and  never  read  the  factual 
report  on  which  the  story  purported  to  be 
based  thus  naturally  would  draw  a 
thoroughly  tmwarranted  and  erroneous 
conclusion. 

Significantly,  in  the  summary  of  the 
GAO  report  appearing  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday, the  word  "truck"  does  not  appear. 
It  does  not  even  appear  as  a  significant 
Item  in  the  more  lengthy  report  Itself. 
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Nor  does  the  report  conclude  that  tlie 
interstate  highways  are  "cracking  up." 
There  is  no  e\1dence  that  they  are  "crack- 
ing up."  The  overlay  program  authorized 
by  Congress  and  selectively  applied  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  a  wise 
preventive  measure  to  insure  that  they 
shall  not  "crack  up."  That  is  all  there  is 
to  it. 

But  the  news  treatment  would  make  it 
appear  that  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  both  are  en- 
gaged in  some  terrible  boondoggle,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

Since  it  is  well  known  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  been 
engaged  for  some  years  in  a  personal 
vendetta  against  the  trucking  industry  of 
the  coimtry,  it  is  understandable  that 
he  would  have  inserted  this  news  story  in 
the  Record  of  yesterday.  But  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  he  inseited  beside  it  a  copy  of 
the  summary  of  the  Gteneral  Accounting 
Office  report,  since  this  gives  us  such  an 
interesting  example  of  how  an  official 
report  can  be  twisted  out  of  shape  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  public  through  the 
news  colimms. 

The  question  raised  by  the  GAO  report 
is  whether  or  not  the  pavement  overlay 
program  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation should  be  considered  as  con- 
struction or  as  maintenance.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  regards  it  as  con- 
struction. I  agree  with  that  interpreta- 
tion, and  I  think  it  accurately  reflects 
the  congressional  intent. 


THE  LAMP  OF  REASON — COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS  AT  ALBION 
COLLEGE,  MICHIGAN 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  commence- 
ment address  delivered  recently  at  Al- 
bion College.  Michigan,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Lamp  of  Reason 
(By  Senator  Robert  P.  Grhtin) 

President  Norrls,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  faculty,  distinguished 
guests,  members  of  this  graduating  class  of 
1970.  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  generous  intro- 
duction— and  for  the  high  honor  accorded 
me  by  the  invitation  to  participate  in  your 
commencement. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  distinction  which  automatically  ac- 
companies membership  in  the  Albion  College 
community.  I  am  impressed  that  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital — and  far  beyond — everyone 
seems  to  know  about  Albion  College — and  to 
recognize  that  It  Is  one  of  the  very  best  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  in  the  nation. 

Incidentally,  I  am  also  Impressed  by  the 
unusual  combination  here  of  academic  excel- 
lence and  athletic  power.  There  Just  aren't 
many  colleges  around  anymore  that  can  boast 
of  an  undefeated  footbajl  t«am  and  such  an 
active  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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I  am  very  pleased — and  relieved — to  not« 
that — so  far.  at  least — all  320  members  of  this 
graduating  class  are  still  in  their  seats.  No 
one  has  walked  out — yet:  no  one  Is  even 
carrying  a  sign. 

As  brand  new  members  of  the  alumni  as- 
sociation, perhaps  there  has  already  been 
some  slight  adjustment  in  your  outlook — 
even  without  realizing  It. 

While  the  generation  gap  that  we  hear  so 
mucli  about  is  real.  I  am  convinced,  not 
only  that  there  is  nothing  new  about  it — but 
also  that  the  distance  to  be  bridged  is  not 
really  as  wide  as  some  would  assume. 

It  his  day  Mark  Twain  wrote  in  Harpers 
magazine: 

■When  I  was  a  boy  of  14  my  father  was 
S3  Ignorant  I  could  hardly  stand  to  have  the 
old  man  around;  but  when  I  got  to  be  21.  I 
was  astonished  at  how  much  he  had  learned 
m  7  years." 

In  a  speech  last  weekend,  at  Northern 
Michigan  University  I  suggested  that  this 
transition  point  in  the  life  of  a  college  gradu- 
ate is  a  good  time  for  you  to  be  re-iniroduced 
to,  and  to  be  come  re-acquainted  with,  your 
parents  and  grandparents — the  members  of 
the  last  two  generations,  who  are  here  be- 
cause they  &Te  so  proud  of  you. 

Despite  the  protests,  the  demonstrations 
and  all  the  rest.  I  submit  that  they  are  very 
remarkable  i>eople — those  of  the  last  two 
generations  who  sit  to  the  right  and  left  and 
behind  you — those  who  have  been  In  charge 
of  things  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

With  an  lissist  from  Professor  Burgen 
Evans  of  Northwestern  University,  let  me 
recount  a  few  facts: 

During  the  period  from  1920  to  1970.  these 
people — the  members  of  the  last  two  gen- 
erations— increased  your  life  expectancy  by 
fifty  per  cent. 

While  cutting  the  workday  by  one-third — 
they  have  more  than  doubled  per  capita  out- 
put In  this  country. 

They  have  given  you  a  much  healthier 
world  than  they  Inherited.  Today  you  have 
no  fear  of  smallpox,  or  dlptherla  and  many 
other  diseases.  Polio  Is  not  a  medical  fac- 
tor, and  TB  Is  rapidly  becoming  unknown. 

Those  remarkable  people — your  parents 
and  grandparents — lived  through  the  worst 
depression  In  modern  history.  Most  of  them 
know  what  It's  really  like  to  be  poor — and 
to  be  hungry  and  cold. 

Because  of  this,  they  determined  that  It 
would  not  happen  to  you — that  you  would 
have  a  better  life — a  better  education  and 
a  better  opportunity  to  succeed. 

Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are 
the  healthiest,  the  best  looJOng.  the  tallest 
and  the  most  intelligent  generation  ever  to 
inhabit  the  land. 

They  fought  the  nation's  gristliest  war; 
and  after  defeating  the  tyranny  of  Hitler, 
they  had  the  compassion  to  spend  billions 
to  help  their  former  enemies. 

These  are  the  people  who  had  the  sense 
to  establish  the  United  Nations. 

They've  built  thousands  and  thousands 
of  schools  and  colleges. 

And  they  made  a  start,  though  a  late  one. 
toward  giving  real  meaning  to  the  word 
"conservation" — toward  healing  the  scars  of 
the  earth  and  fighting  pollution. 

All  this,  while  they  were  moving  the  na- 
tion forward  from  the  tin  lizzie  model  T 
Ford  era  Into  the  age  of  space  travel. 

As  impressive  as  is  the  performance  record 
of  your  parents  and  grandparents,  they  have 
fallen  short  of  your  hopes — and  theirs — In 
some  respects. 

For  example,  they  have  not  found  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  for  war.  They  have  not 
eliminated  all  racial  prejt:dlce  and  bigotry. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  perfect  our 
social  mechanisms  and  make  such  dreams 
come  true. 

But  they — those  two  generatloms — have 
made  more  progress — In  terms  of  human 
values — than  In  any  previous  era  In  history. 
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Frankly.  I  hope  your  generation  can  do 
&s  well 

But  It  won't  be  easy.  And  I  am  sure  of 
one  thing— It  won't  be  done  by  tearing  down 
what  they  have  built  with  such  effort  and 

care. 

On  Monday  of  *hia  past  week,  a  dlstia- 
gulshcd  colleague  of  mine.  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  delivered  an  important  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor.  The  flate  was  June  1— 
20  years  to  the  day  after  her  DeclaraUon  of 
Conscience  speev-h  In  1950— a  speech  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
(Sen.  Joeeph)  McCarthy  era. 

Twenty  years  ago,  she  said: 

•Those  of  us  who  shout  the  loudest  about 
.Americanism  ...  are  all  too  frequently  those 
who.  by  our  own  words  and  acts,  ignore  some 
of  the  basic  principles  of  Ajnerlcanlsm — 

•The  right  to  crlMclze; 

"The  right  to  hold  unpopular  beliefs:  (and) 

"The  right  to  protest  (peacefully)." 

Last  Monday,  she  told  the  Senate: 

••I  spoke  as  I  did  20  years  ago  because  of 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  great  threat 
from  the  radical  rlght^the  threat  of  a 
government  of  repression. 

"I  speak  today  because  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  great  threat:  from  the  radical  left 
that  advocates  and  pracUces  violence  and 
defiance  of  the  law— and  again,  the  threat 
of  the  ultimate  result  a  reaction  of  re- 
pression. ... 

"Extremism  bent  upon  polarization  Is  In- 
creasingly forcing  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple a  narrow  choice  between  anarchy  and 
repression.  .„  .^   » 

"And.  make  no  mistake  about  It.  If  that 
narrow  choice  has  to  be  made,  the  American 
people  even  If  with  reluctance  and  misgiv- 
ing, will  choose  repression. 

•For  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  that : 

"Trespass  Is  trespass — whether  on  the  cam- 
pus or  off. 

•Violence  Is  violence— whether  on  the  cam- 
pus or  off. 

"Arson  Is  arson— whether  on  the  campus 

or  off. 

"Killing  Is  killing— whether  on  the  cam- 
pus or  off. 

She  continued — 

"The  campus  cannot  degenerate  Into  a 
privileged  sanctuary  for  obscenity,  trespass. 
violence,  arson  and  kllUng  with  special  Im- 
munity for  participants  In  such  acta." 

It  Is  time,  she  said,  that  the  great  center 
of  our  people,  those  who  reject  the  violence 
and  unreasonableness  of  both  the  extreme 
right  and  the  extreme  left,  searched  their 
souls  mustered  their  moral  and  physical 
courage,  shed  their  intimidated  silence,  and 
declared  their  consciences. 

Those  who  cannot  understand  the  Im- 
patience of  young  people  on  American  cam- 
puses today  might  do  well  to  read  a  report  by 
a  student  advisory  committee  submitted  re- 
cently to  the  nilnoU  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. At  one  point,  it  summarized  by  say- 
ing that: 

"StudenU  see  a  widening  distance  between 
what  our  nation  preaches  and  what  It  prac- 
tices, between  the  American  dream  and 
America's  reality.  .  .  ." 

Unfort\inately,  that  crltldam  la  altogether 
Justified  and  deserved.  In  too  many  respects. 

But  as  Congressman  John  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois told  a  graduating  class  recently: 

"If  thoae  who  are  most  highly  trained,  and 
presumably  most  highly  skilled.  In  the  use 
of  rational  argument  to  achieve  desirable 
ends — if  they  submit  to  the  temptation  of 
over-slmpllflcatlon.  emotional  argument. 
Intellectual  shortcuts,  sloganeering  In  place 
of  debate,  the  walk-out  Instead  of  the  talk- 
out — If  thej/  reach  for  the  violent  weapons  of 
the  street  In  their  frustration  over  the  slow 
pace  of  change,  then  their  epitaph  •will  be 
written  In  the  debris  of  a  once  civilized  so- 
ciety." 
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In  our  society,  the  extent  of  division  and 
violence  has  grown  to  the  point  where  there 
Is  reason  for  deep  concern. 

As  John  Gardner  put  It  recently: 

"We  all  become  a  little  readier  to  grow 
angry,  a  little  readier  to  Identify  villains,  a 
little  readier  to  resort  to  violence  ourselves 
.  .  .  The  moderate  conservative  does  not  ex- 
plicitly approve  of  police  brutality,  but 
something  in  him  Is  not  displeased  when  the 
billy  club  comes  down  on  the  head  of  the 
long-haired  student.  The  liberal  does  not 
endorse  violence  by  the  extreme  left;  but  he 
may  take  secret  pleasure  in  such  action  when 
it  discomforts  those  in  authority.  In  short, 
extremists  often  enjoy  tacit  support  from  the 
moderates  nearest  to  them.  Thus  does  a  so- 
ciety tear  Itself  apart." 

If  we  would  heal  the  divisions  among  us. 
we  must  address  ourselves  as  a  society  to 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  violence  and 
discord.  To  be  sure,  the  government  has  a 
special  responsibility.  For  example,  only  the 
government  can  end  our  involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  war. 

But  private  citizens  have  important  re- 
sponsibilities too — and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  a  special  responsibility  falls 
to  the  educated  man  and  woman  during  pe- 
riods of  discord  and  violence. 

For,  if  the  educated  do  not.  who  will  hold 
the  center  when  society  begins  to  divide 
against  itself?  "Who  will  light  the  lamp  of 
reason  again  if  others  like  you  were  to  allow 
it  to  flicker  and  die?  Where  is  the  last  line 
of  defense  against  the  forces  of  unreason, 
prejudice  and  fear — if  not  in  the  academy?" 

Believe  it  or  not.  I  can  understand  the 
frustration  of  young  people  with  the  proc- 
esses of  government. 

You  have  a  right  to  be  Impatient.  Frankly. 
I  have  been  impatient  for  many  more  years 
than  you. 

When  one  knows  he  is  right — but  can't  get 
the  majority  to  agree  with  him- it  Is  frus- 
trating. 

As  the  President  of  Venezuela  reminded  us 
recently  in  an  app>earance  before  Congress, 
In  four  more  years,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  be  200  years  old.  It  met 
for  the  first  time  In  Philadelphia  in  1774 — 
two  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  older  than  the  office  of  the 
Presidency. 

During  this  period  of  nearly  200  years,  our 
nation  has  undergone  profound  transforma- 
tions; it  has  suffered  through  periods  of  in- 
tense anguish,  and  it  has  felt  Justifiable 
pride  in  extraordlntiry  achievements. 

It  has  proven  its  capacity  not  only  to 
survive  In  the  vicissitudes  of  time — but  also 
Its  capacity  to  adapt  to  new  needs  and  new 
ideas — though  not  always  with  the  speed  that 
is  sometimes  demanded. 

During  my  14  years  of  service  In  Washing- 
ton. I  have  found  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress — of 
both  parties — are  extremely  able,  conscien- 
tious, honest  men  and  women — dedicated  to 
the  nation  and  Its  best  Interests. 

When  one  considers  the  unfortunate 
image  of  Congress  that  Is  often  projected 
across  the  country — because  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate publicity  focused  from  time  to  time 
on  a  few  bad  actors — (and  students  can  ap- 
preciate this  problem) — frankly.  It  is  some- 
what surprising — and  encouraging,  that 
there  are.  nevertheless,  so  many  able  and 
well  motivated  men  and  women  who  are  will- 
ing to  run  for  office  and  serve. 

Times  change  and  we  change  with  them. 
But  I  hope  the  Idealism  and  impatience  of 
your  youth  will  not  fade  too  rapidly — for 
such  qualities  provide  the  nation  with  a 
very  necessary  and  powerful  driving  force. 

But  at  the  same  Ume,  I  hope  you  will  be 
pwtlent  enough  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
Winston  Churchill's  familiar  words  of  cau- 
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tlon.  "Democracy,"  he  said,  "is  the  worst 
form  of  government — except  all  the  other 
kinds  that  have  been  tried." 

In  closing,  let  me  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  bring  to  your  Idealism,  to  the  Im- 
patience of  your  youth — a  measured  commit- 
ment to  persevere  for  the  whole  truth,  to 
balance  vision  with  a  tolerance  for  the  short- 
comings of  others — and  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  values  you  have  learned  here  in 
this  fine  temple  of  higher  education — this 
mighty  guardian  of  the  lamp  of  reason. 
Thank  you. 


AMERICA    IS    ALIVE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  usually 
when  we  read  something  in  our 
newspapers  or  magazines  or  hear  over 
the  air  anything  about  the  condition  of 
America  we  get  a  very  bad  report.  We 
hear  only  the  negative,  not  the  positive. 

According  to  most  of  these  reports, 
everything  is  wrong  and  nothing  right 
with  our  coimtry. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  this  is  not 
a  true  appraisal.  There  is  very  much 
right  with  America.  With  all  of  our  prob- 
lems we  still  have  the  greatest  Nation 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  one  of  our  Min- 
nesota Sixth  District  newspaper  editors, 
Gene  Kronberg  of  the  Olivia  Times- 
Journal  have  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

We  need  more  editorials  of  this  kind 
to  remind  our  people  of  what  a  wonder- 
ful country  America  really  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission, 
I  would  like  to  share  this  editorial  with 
my  colleagues  and  all  of  the  other  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

America  Is  Alive 

Pick  up  almost  any  newspaper  of  conse- 
quence, or  any  national  magazine  for  that 
matter,  and  you  find  an  overwhelming  abun- 
dance of  articles  on  the  Ills  of  America.  If 
the  focus  Isn't  on  racial  strife,  It's  on  the 
campus  dissent  over  the  war  in  Viet  Nam, 
the  splrallng  crime  rate,  violence  in  the 
streets,  poverty,  welfare,  or  staggering  taxa- 
tion. 

In  fact,  if  we  were  to  think  only  In  terms 
of  the  headlines,  one  could  readily  conclude 
that  America  is  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
social,  economic  and  moral  disaster.  Is  this 
great  experiment  we  call  a  Democracy  about 
to  come  crashing  down  around  us? 

We  think  not. 

We  do  have  problems — some  very  real 
problems  that  require  the  very  best  of  our 
thinking  and  technology  to  solve.  It  Is  not 
the  Intent  of  this  editorial  to  "whitewash" 
our  problems,  but  there's  another  story  be- 
hind the  headlines  that  we  believe  also  needs 
to  be  told. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  a  society  offered  so  much  prosperity 
to  so  many.  American  scientific  and  tech- 
nological achievements  have  thrilled  the  hu- 
man race,  and.  In  the  development  of  this 
great  technology,  our  system  of  creative  free 
enterprise  has  made  an  unequaled  pros- 
perity, for  both  the  owners  of  the  new 
machines  and  the  skilled  workers  who  oper- 
ate them. 

The  American  worker — white  collar  and 
blue — has  played  an  Important  role  In  the 
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development  of  our  economic  strength.  And. 
the  American  worker  has  shared,  like  no 
other  m  history,  in  the  rewards  of  our  pros- 
perity. He  or  she  Is,  without  question,  the 
highest  paid  of  the  world's  workers,  receiv- 
ing Innumerable  fringe  benefits;  works  few- 
er hours  a  day.  and  enjoys  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing unequaled  in  the  world  today. 

The  American  worker  is  part  of  that  vast 
majority  of  Americans  who  are  proving 
themselves  to  be  strong  and  morally  re- 
sponsible by  spending  billions  to  erase  the 
problems  of  poverty  at  home — and  additional 
billions  to  help  other  lesser  developed  na- 
tions throughout  the  free  world  ...  a  re- 
sponsibility we  cannot  shirk. 

We  are  making  progress  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  our  major  problems.  During 
the  last  nine  years,  for  example,  more  than 
13  million  Americans  left  poverty  behind 
them.  Median  family  Income  has  increased 
to  $8,000  a  year,  5  million  more  Americans 
became  owners  of  their  own  homes,  and  "two 
cars  in  every  garage"  became  a  reality  for 
over  15  million  Americans. 

To  be  sure.  In  our  free  enterprise  society 
the  rich  sometimes  do  get  richer,  and  the 
big  sometimes  do  get  bigger,  but  through 
our  free  enterprise  process  the  poor  make 
more  money  too,  and  the  little  guy  has  a 
way  of  getting  bigger.  This  doesn't  always 
make  the  headlines.  It's  the  story  behind  the 
headlines — these  positive  factors — which 
make  America  great. 


HOUSE  SECRECY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mid- 
way through  this  month,  the  House  Is 
expected  to  take  up  consideration  of  the 
proposed  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  and,  as  it  does,  avail  itself  of  the 
first  opportunity  in  more  than  20  years 
to  make  major  changes  in  House  rules 
and  procedures. 

The  mejisure  (H.R.  17654)  will  come  to 
the  House  floor  under  a  rule  permitting 
amendments  relative  to  all  aspects  of 
House  operations  except  committee 
jurisdiction,  and  numerous  amendments 
are  anticipated — including  some  aimed 
at  opening  up  the  proceedings  of  this 
body  to  greater  public  scrutiny. 

Three  articles  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  national  media  which  treat  such 
antisecrecy  proposals  sympathetically, 
intelllgentiy,  and,  I  think,  objectively:  I 
insert  these  for  the  general  Information 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  first,  entitled  "What  You 
Don't  Know,"  appears  in  the  July  11 
issue  of  the  New  Republic  magazine ;  the 
second,  entitled  "A  Secret  Society,"  is 
the  product  of  the  distinguished  Wash- 
ington journalist,  Donald  R.  Larrabee, 
of  the  GriflSn-Larrabee  Washington 
News  Bureau,  and  has  appeared  in  a 
number  of  New  England  newspapers; 
and  the  third,  "Decisions  Made  Anony- 
mously," is  the  work  of  Les  Gapay  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly. 

The  articles  follow: 

What  You  Don't  Know 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  a  semi- 
secret  society.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  its 
committee  meetings  are  closed  to  press  and 
public;  committee  votes  in  such  proceedings 
are  part  of  the  record,  but  not  the  public 
record.  There's  the  Congreaaional  Record,  of 
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course,  but  it  doesn't  necessarily  record  what 
a  senator  or  representative  said  on  the  floor; 
the  member  may  revise  his  remarks  for  pub- 
lication. Nonrecord  votes  on  the  House  floor 
are  tallied  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  knows 
how  his  or  anybody  else's  congressman  voted. 

When  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  comes  up  for  consideration  the  middle 
of  this  month,  some  of  this  secrecy  will  be 
challenged.  But  whether  amendments  to  the 
rules  Intended  to  open  up  the  public  business 
to  greater  public  scrutiny  come  to  a  record 
vote,  may  Itself  be  decided  in  court. 

The  principal  challenge  to  House  rules  per- 
mitting the  House  to  work  In  the  dark  Is 
coming  from  the  House  Democratic  Study 
Group.  120  to  140  modern  members  who 
balance  the  informal  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  Dlxiecrats  that  often  dominates  House 
business.  The  challenge  will  be  based  on  an 
11 -page  DSG  report  made  public  June  24. 
Some  of  the  Study  Group's  findings: 

The  Appropriations  Committee  holds  about 
300  meetings  each  year,  all  behind  closed 
doors,  and  beyond  the  view  of  taxpayers, 
whose  money  Is  being  allocated. 

A  1946  act  required  committees  to  main- 
tain a  record  of  all  votes  on  which  a  record 
Is  demanded,  but  there  Is  no  rule  which  says 
it  must  be  released  to  the  public. 

Appropriations  Committee  reports  and 
hearings  are  generally  not  available  to  House 
members  until  the  day  bills  are  reported. 
The  record  of  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  is  normally  not  available  until  the 
day  before  floor  consideration  of  a  bill  from 
that  committee. 

When  the  whole  House  acts,  votes  on 
amendments  are  usually  not  recorded.  Votee 
are  taken  either  by  voice  or  a  division  of  the 
House  (in  which  members  stand  to  be 
counted),  or  by  teller  (members  flle  up  an 
aisle  between  tellers  who  cotmt  them).  The 
public  doesn't  know  how,  or  even  If,  a  con- 
gressman voted.  Reporters  In  the  press  gal- 
lery see  only  the  backs  of  heads.  Since  no 
one  will  know  anyway,  only  a  third  of  the 
members  bother  to  vote  in  many  instances. 

All  House-Senate  conferences,  which  Iron 
out  differences  in  the  bills  passed  by  the  two 
houses  are  secret;  votes  aren't  recorded.  A 
conference  report  Is  sometimes  filed  at  the 
end  of  one  day,  the  vote  taken  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next,  before  members  have  time 
•to  read  the  report  carefully. 

Secrecy  would  be  curtailed  by  DSG-recom- 
mended  amendments  to  the  House  rules. 
They  would  allow  clerks  to  record  the  names 
of  members  as  they  pass  through  teller  lines. 
Committee  votes  would  have  to  be  made 
public.  Committee  meetings  could  be  closed 
only  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  committee, 
and  in  each  such  case  the  reason  would  Itself 
have  to  be  disclosed.  Committee  reports  on 
appropriations  bills  would  have  to  be  de- 
livered to  congressmen  at  least  a  week  before 
House  action. 

The  House  has  company.  The  Pentagon 
keeps  secret  from  Congress  the  amounts  of 
military  aid  going  to  specific  countries.  Tai- 
wan got  $144  million,  a  probe  disclosed,  when 
Congress  had  thought  It  got  $341,000.  Se- 
crecy shrouds  the  Laos  operation.  What  does 
It  cost?  $50  million  a  year?  $400  million? 
Somebody  knows  but  isn't  telling. 

A  Secret  Societt 
(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee i 
Washinoton. — America  may  have  an  "open 
society."  compared  to  Communist  countries, 
but  Congress  remains  largely  a  "secret  so- 
ciety." Most  Americans  actually  do  not  know 
what  their  congresrman  is  doing  much  of 
the  time,  despite  the  extensive  press  cover- 
age of  the  House  and  Senate. 

SECKECT    SITLXS 

This  Is  because  the  real  work  of  Congress 
Is  done  In  committees,  behind  closed  doors, 
and  not  on  the  floor  in  open  view.  Congress- 
men defend  the  practice  as  being  In  the 
interest  of  either  national  security  or  a 
smoother  legislative  process.  The  press  and 
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some  other  outside  groups  have  challenged 
the  secrecy  rules  to  little  avail. 

Now,  lor  the  first  time  in  anyone's  memory, 
a  group  of  concerned  House  members  has 
come  forth  with  a  serious  critique  on  the 
secrecy  problem  and  some  proposed  solu- 
tions. The  Democratic  Study  Group  (DSG), 
a  band  of  liberal  Democrats  seeking  House 
reforms,  worries  that  public  confidence  In 
the  Houie  may  be  destroyed  unless  some- 
thing Is  done  to  expose  the  deliberations  of 
Congress  at  their  roots. 

The  DSG  points  out  that  secrecy  takes 
many  forms.  It  is  closed  committee  meet- 
ings; it  is  refusal  to  disclose  record  votes 
taken  in  committee:  it  is  the  unavailability 
of  reports  and  other  infcrmatlon  about  the 
contents  and  effects  of  bills. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  fioor  Itself,  there  are 
scores  of  non-record  votes  on  major  amend- 
ments In  the  House  (but  not  the  Senate). 
And  all  House-Senate  conference  committees, 
where  the  final  bargsutning  is  done  are  closed 
tight. 

"Whatever  the  form,"  the  committee  says, 
"the  effect  of  ruch  procedures  Is  to  deny 
the  public  and  members  of  congress  them- 
selves basic  information  they  need  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  In  the  democratic  proc- 
ess." 

CLOSED  MEETINGS 

It  Is  probably  true  that  the  secrecy  per- 
vading the  legislative  process  has  helped  to 
make  the  House  incomprehensible  to  the 
average  citizen  and.  In  Its  special  way,  has 
contributed  to  the  unfavorable  public  Im- 
age of  a  congressman  as  one  not  to  be 
trusted. 

Since  most  congressmen  are  hard-work- 
ing, respectable  people  who  deserve  public 
trust.  It  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  Con- 
gress to  Invite  greater  public  scrutiny.  A 
good  argument  can  be  made  that  secrecy 
prevents  members  of  Congress  from  doing 
their  Jobs  effectively. 

Nearly  half  of  the  hearings  and  meetings 
of  the  House  committees  are  currently  closed 
to  the  press  and  public.  Most  of  these  ses- 
sions Involve  major  committees  such  as  Ways 
and  Means,  Armed  Services,  Foreign  Affairs 
and  appropriations. 

Indeed,  the  DSG  found  that  the  powerful 
appropriations  panels — the  ones  that  exam- 
ine the  budget  in  detail — hold  all  of  their 
more  than  300  annual  meetings  and  hearings 
behind  closed  doors,  "out  of  sight  of  the 
taxpayers  who  foot  the  bills  for  Its  actions." 

The  Hovise  appropriations  committee  re- 
leases the  transcript  of  Its  hearings  In  due 
course  but  they  are  heavily  censored.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  companion  Senate 
committee  manages  to  hold  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  meetings  In  public. 

Although  the  legislative  reorganization  act 
of  1946  requires  all  committees  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  record  is  demanded,  the  Informa- 
tion Is  never  released  by  the  committees, 
with  one  exception  In  the  House,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

MORE    RECORD    VOTXS 

A  new  attempt  at  legislative  reorganization 
will  be  before  the  House  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
DSO  Is  suggesting  that  the  measure  be 
amended  to  open  House  procee<llngs  to  more 
public  scrutiny. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  move  will 
be  an  effort  to  require  record  votes — not  now 
permitted — when  the  House  Is  considering 
amendments.  If  a  lawmaker  had  to  take  a 
stand  In  public,  he  might  make  It  a  point  to 
be  present  and  voting.  Currently,  the  partici- 
pation Is  less  than  one-third  of  the  Hoiue 
membership. 

There  will  be  a  proposal  to  require  a  two- 
thirds  roll  call  vote  to  close  a  meeting  or 
hearing,  plus  disclosure  of  the  reason  for 
doing  so.  And  the  DSO  wants  every  mem- 
ber's vote  on  committee  roll  calls  to  be  made 
public. 

The  efforts  at  procedural  reform  will  be 
closely  watched  but  could  suffer  at  the  hands 
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of   the   present   system.    Iroiucally.    whether 
the  House  is  to  change  its  ways  and  get  'on 
the  record"  will  be  decided  by     non-record 
votes  under  the  ingrained  procedures  of  the 
past. 

Decisions  Made  Anonymocsly 
(By  Les  Oapay) 
Washington.— Bells  ring  throughout  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Its  environs— 
from  the  ornate  chamber  to  the  handball 
court  in  t!:e  basement  of  the  Rayburn  Office 
Building  -•;>  summon  representatives  to  voie 
on  .1  pie.-e  of  '.eglslatlon  or  to  answer  a  call 
for  a  Quorum. 

DINNER    BELL    RING 

Capitol  Hill  area  restaurant  and  bar  hlde- 
awavs  ot  members  ^f  Congress  announce  tlie 
number  of  rings  and  one  clangs  a  dinner 
bell,  thanlcs  to  quick  phone  calls  from  oblig- 
ing dot>rkeepers  In  the  House  halls. 

Often,  one  ring  of  the  bells  won't  budge 
a  House  member  from  his  leather  chair  in 
the  restaurant  or  Irom  poolside  or  the  hand- 
ball court  in  the  Rayburn  gvm.  even  though 
the  vote  in.\y  be  on  a  \ita;  iss.ie  like  the  anti- 
balUstic  missile  system  or  American  troops 
111  Cambodia. 

For  two  or  three  bells,  though,  the  same 
members  may  vote  for  the  same  or  lesser  is- 
sues on  an  empty  stomach  or  wearing  tennis 
shoes. 

The  diSerence  Is  one  bell  means  only  total 
numbers,  and  not  names  of  representatives, 
■will  be  recorded.  For  two  or  three  bells,  mem- 
bers' names  become  a  matter  of  record  for 
constituents  to  see. 

Representatives  voted  in  anonymity  so  far 
this  year  on  Issues  ranging  from  desegrega- 
tion to  American  troops  In  Cambodia. 

The  votes  came  by  voice  (.ayes  and  nays 
aloud  1.  division  (members  stand  and  are 
counted  I  and  teller  (representatives  file  past 
designated  tellers  who  count  their  number 
but  do  not  record  names) 

NONBOLLC.^LL   VOTES 

An  analysis  by  Congressional  Quarterly 
shows  legislation  upon  which  the  House  made 
decisicr.s  this  year  •without  the  scrutiny  of 
name-recorded  votes  Included. 

Eight  amendments  concerning  the  use  of 
fxinds  for  American  forces  in  Cambodia.  Laos 
and  Thailand. 

Attempts  to  cut  funds  for  the  antl-balUstlc 
missile  system  (ABM>.  multiple- warhead 
mlsaUe*  (MIKV).  the  proposed  B-1  bomber 
the  F-14  fighter  plane  and  other  military 
projects 

Amendments  to  change  or  cut  language  in 
the  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department's  appropriations  bills  limit- 
ing the  ability  of  the  federal  government  to 
seek  further  school  desegregation. 

Twenty-two  amendments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bUl  covering  such  areas  as 
pre-uial  detention,  '•no-knock"  search  war- 
rants, wiretapping  and  mandatory  Jail  sen- 
tences. 

An  attempt  to  delete  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  controversial  Supersonic  Trans- 
port (3ST). 

The  system  of  frequent  non-record  votes  in 
the  House  on  vital  Issues  Is  now  under  attack 
from  reform-minded  members. 

Rep.  Charles  S.  Gubser,  R-Calif.,  and  50 
other  representatives  from  both  parties  have 
introduced  resolutions  to  modify  the  House 
rules  to  allow  more  record  votes. 

In  an  attempt  to  speed  action  on  the  pro- 
posal, leaders  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group, 
an  organization  of  House  liberals,  plan  to 
tack  a  revision  of  the  chamber's  voting  sys- 
tem to  a  congressional  reorganization  bill 
expected  to  come  to  the  House  floor  for  ac- 
tion In  July. 

The  House's  non-record  voting  practice 
was  patterned  after  a  centuries-old  English 
svstem  whereby  members  of  Parliament 
could  hide  their  Individual  votes  from  the 
king. 
In  1832.  the  English  system  was  reformed 
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to  provide  for  a  public  record  of  votes.  Tlie 
House  effort  conies  138  years  later. 

The  US  Constitution  requires  record  voies 
(Called  roll-call  or  yea-and-nay  votes)  be 
taken  in  either  chamber  of  Congress  when- 
ever one-Sfth  of  the  members  present  ask  for 

It. 

However,  the  Constitution  also  provides 
each  chamber  can  determine  the  rules  of  its 
own  proceedings.  Under  Senate  rules,  any 
member  can  lorce  a  ro'.l-caU  vote  on  any 
Issue. 

But  the  House  takes  most  of  Its  votes  while 
sittiua  as  a  conmiiitee  comprised  of  all  its 
memoers  (called  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  I.  Roll  call  votes  are  prohibited  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  it  is  allowed  to 
conduct  Its  business  with  a  minimum  of  100 
members  present.  This  compares  to  a  major- 
ity of  the  435  members  required  In  the  House 
Itself   (218  representatives). 

RECORDING    DimcrLTIES 

Votes  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  are 
taken  by  voice,  division  or  teller. 

On  teller  votes  It  is  difficult  to  record  the 
names  of  representatives  from  press  galleries 
since  members  have  their  backs  to  reporters 
and  the  vote  moves  quickly.  Anti-war  lobby- 
ists recently  published  non-roll  call  votes  of 
members  on  key  amendments  offered  by 
doves  to  a  defense  bill,  but  some  representa- 
tives claimed  the  lists  contained  errors. 

In  addition,  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  take  notes  from  the  public  galleries 
and  attempting  to  spot  members  and  write 
down  their  votes  can  be  cumbersome. 

Tlie  rules  state  that  only  amendments  or 
legislation  passed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  can  be  voted  on  by  the  full  House 
where  roll  call  votes  can  be  demanded. 

Under  the  procedures,  members  can  re- 
main anonymous  on  politically-sensitive  Is- 
sues. In  some  cases,  members  have  noted, 
they  have  helped  to  kill  or  pass  measures 
they  would  have  voted  the  opposite  on  had 
their  names  been  recorded. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  claims  onlv 
about  one-third  of  tlie  House's  members  par- 
ticipate in  the  non-record  votes  taken  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  while  80  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  turn  out  for  roll  call  votes  and 
routine  quorum  calls  where  names  are 
recorded. 

On  the  non-record  SST  amendment,  for 
example,  only  188  members  voted.  On  non- 
controversial  roll  call  \-otes  this  year  which 
were  passed  unaiUmously  (there  have  been 
seven  i  as  many  as  300  members  turned  out. 
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LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  STUDENT 
YOUTH  LEADER  AT  KENT  STATE 
l,T<n\'ERSITY 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Young  Republican. 
official  publication  of  the  50.000-member 
Young  Republican  National  Federation, 
there  appeared  a  letter,  addressed  to 
President  Nixon,  from  a  student  leader 
at  Kent  State  University. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Stephen 
E.  Hagerman.  chairman  of  the  Kent 
State  University  Young  Republican  Club. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Hagerman  points  out 
that  a  small  group  of  Kent  State  stu- 
dents had  been  radicalized  by  nonstudent 
militants  during  the  2  years  prior  to  the 
incident  of  May  4,  1970.  when  four  stu- 
dents were  killed  there.  According  to  Mr, 
Hagerman,  in  the  days  prior  to  May  4: 


Student  and  nonstudent  militants  vowed 
to  close  the  school,  and  now  they  have. 

They  set  out  to  defy  authority — any  au- 
thority. As  for  the  deaths  it  is  hard  to  Justify 
the  loss  of  life.  Those  students  died  for  noth- 
ing. I  was  going  to  the  library  and.  unfor- 
tunately, in  a  position  to  see  the  rioting  and 
the  Guardsmen  shoot.  They  were  taking  a  lot 
of  abuse  In  the  way  of  rocks  and  other  ob- 
jects. They  were  prepared.  There  were  no 
rocks  of  that  size  on  the  campus.  They  had 
ihem  prior  to  the  incident. 

None  of  the  students  shot  were  coming 
from  class.  They  were  in  the  middle  of  ses- 
■■^lons  at  that  time  Nobody  would  walk  be- 
tween the  rioters  and  the  National  Guard. 
All  who  viewed  the  riots  said  the  Guard  was 
taking  a  beating  and  lu  fear  of  their  lives. 

Expressing  an  opinion  echoed  by  con- 
cerned students  on  other  campuses 
wracked  by  minority  provoked  unrest, 
Mr.  Hagerman  points  out  that  he  is: 

Tired  of  hearing  my  country  defiled  and 
mv  flag  desecrated  by  a  few  radicals.  ...  I 
am  frustrated  at  seeing  people  duped  by 
these  people,  at  seeing  naive  Idealist.^  who 
follow  without  knowing,  at  seeintr  peop!o  ex- 
ploit what  happened  at  Kent  for  their  own 
purpotse.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  "the 
students"  when  this  only  represents  a  few 
of  us  and  when  I  know  that  those  who  lead 
these  "studentfi"  are  not  sincere.  I'm  frus- 
trated at  having  my  school  closed  and  all  I 
ha.  e  worked  for  lost. 

It  is  encouraging  that  Mr.  Hagerman 
has  sought  to  inform  the  President  of 
what  he  feels  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  concerned  students  at  Kent 
State  University.  It  is  encouraging  that 
there  are  students  on  our  campuses  to- 
day who  are  more  concerned  ■with  build- 
ing a  better  society  thaii  with  tearin? 
down  the  one  that  now  exists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

WiLL.^RD    Ohio. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  As  president  of 
the  Kent  State  Young  Republicans,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  a  responsibility  to  express  my 
%-lews  and  I  believe  too,  views  of  a  lot  of 
other  students.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  club 
members  becatise  I  have  not  talked  with 
most  of  them  since  the  tragic  events  of  the 
4th;  although,  before  my  hasty  departure. 
I  talked  with  other  students. 

We  want  our  university  open.  I  do  not 
know  where  to  begin  but  the  first  thing  Is, 
Frtist ration.  I  feel  frustrated  with  the  news 
media  and  with  the  fact  that  we  cannot  go 
back  to  school  this  quarter.  The  majority 
of  students  at  Kent  wajit  an  education.  Out 
of  20,000  maybe  1500  at  the  most  were  In- 
volved. It  is'  the  story  of  those  students 
that  I  would  like  to  convey.  It  is  something 
that  the  press  seldom  shows,  especially  now. 

Ever  since  last  year  I  have  had  an  Interest 
In  the  radical  students  and  have  attended 
their  meetings,  collected  their  literature  and 
talked  endlessly  In  an  efTdtt  to  understand 
and  find  out  what  they  sfcod  for.  At  one 
such  meeting  I  heard  Mark  Rudd,  KSU.  SDS 
leaders  talk  about  radicalizing  students. 
They  did  not  care  about  any  Issues;  they 
only  thought  of  issues  they  cotUd  exploit. 
They  talked  of  confronting  the  students  and 
this'  is  what  they  have  done.  They  vowed  to 
close  the  school  and  now  they  have. 

I  have  one  of  their  training  manuals  where 
thev  talk  about  getting  the  student  to  go 
along  with  a  cause.  Your  decision  to  send 
troops  into  Cambodia  u;as  not  the  reason  for 
the  KSU  riots.  Cambodia  was  just  an  issue 
with  which  this  group  (not  called  SDS  any 
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more)  could  arouse  the  students.  Some  of 
the  students  are  sincere  in  their  beliefs — 
but  very  naive.  As  the  riot  progressed  the 
same  three  SDS  demands  of  last  year  were 
issued. 

As  for  the  burning  of  the  ROTC  building 
and  destruction  downtown — there  was  no 
excuse.  The  National  Guard  was  necessary 
to  safeguard  lives  and  property.  When  they 
came  there  were  posters  put  on  every  door 
on  campus  and  passed  out  to  everyone  say- 
ing "No  rallies,  peaceful  or  otherwise  and  no 
throwing  rocks  or  other  objects".  These  stu- 
dents had  no  respect  for  authority.  I  talked 
with  some  at  length  Sunday  night  and  they 
said  that  the  Revolution  was  here.  They  also 
knew  that  they  were  breaking  the  law  and 
they  planned  to  break  It  on  Monday  the  4th. 

Tliey  set  out  to  defy  authority — any  au- 
thority. As  for  the  deaths  it  Is  hard  to  Justify 
the  loss  of  life.  Tliose  students  died  for 
nothing.  I  was  going  to  the  library  and,  un- 
fortunately, in  a  position  to  see  the  rioting 
and  the  Guardsmen  shoot.  They  were  taking 
a  lot  of  abuse  In  the  way  of  rocks  and  other 
objects.  They  were  prepared.  There  were  no 
rocks  of  that  size  on  tlie  campus.  They  had 
them  prior  to  the  incident. 

None  of  the  students  shot  were  coming 
from  class.  They  were  In  the  middle  of  ses- 
sions at  that  time.  Nobody  would  walk  be- 
tween the  rioters  and  the  National  Guard. 
AU  who  \iewed  the  riots  said  the  Guard  was 
taking  a  beating  and  In  feau-  of  their  lives. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  my  country  defiled 
and  my  flag  desecrated  by  a  fe\/  radicals.  .  .  . 
I  am  frustrated  at  seeing  people  duped  by 
these  people,  at  seeing  naive  Idealists  who 
follow  without  knowing,  at  seeing  f>eople 
exploit  what  happened  at  Kent  for  their  own 
purpose.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  "the 
students"  when  this  only  represents  a  few 
of  us  and  when  I  know  that  those  who  lead 
these  "students"  are  not  sincere.  I'm  frus- 
trated at  having  my  school  closed  and  all  I 
have  worked  for  lost.  I  am  tired  of  fighting  a 
losing  battle  for  what  I  believe. 

I  believe  In  this  country.  We  have  what 
no  other  people  have,  yet  this  very  freedom 
Inrttes  the  crisis  we  now  have.  Democracy  is 
a  delicate  mechanism  and  a  few  have  been 
able  to  exploit  this.  Now  they  are  winning. 
WHY? 

It  is  time  that  a  few  stop  t>Tannlzing  the 
majority.  The  sch(X)l  must  and  I  am  sure 
will  open.  Those  who  use  violence  should  be 
severely  punished.  The  schools  must  start  ex- 
pelling those  ■who  do  not  want  to  learn.  The 
majority  of  students  want  to  learn 

I  Just  wanted  to  give  my  views  and  opin- 
ions for  what  they  are  worth.  It  is  time  oth- 
ers of  us  made  our  views  kno'wn.  We  all  want 
peace,  the  only  difference  is  how  to  achieve 
it.  Good  luck  to  you  in  your  attempts  to 
bring  peace  In  Vietnam  and  at  home. 
Sincerely. 

Stephen  E.  Hagerman. 


CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SETS 
RECORD  STRAIGHT  ON  ERRO- 
NEOUS IMPRESSIONS  GIVEN  ON 
S.  30.  THE  "ORGANIZED  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1969" 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  29,  1970,  I  rose  to  bring  to  the 
House's  attention  certain  aspects  of  a 
campaign  apparently  being  conducted  by 
some  to  undermine  items  in  President 
Nixon's   anticrime  legislative  program. 
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See  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
116,  part  16.  page  21889.  One  aspect  of 
that  campaign  was  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions being  conveyed  of  what  pro- 
visions were  actually  contained  in  spe- 
cific pieces  of  legislation. 

A  central  thrust  of  my  remarks  was 
that  several  liberal  commentators  and 
editorial  writers  had  apparently  derived 
erroneous  impressions  of  S.  30.  the  "Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969."  from 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  June  5. 
1970,  edition  of  Congressional  Quarterly 
at  page  1499. 

I  now  rise  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  in  the  July  3. 
1970.  edition  of  Congressional  Quarterly 
at  page  1709.  which  sets  the  record 
straight  in  this  regard.  This  article  at- 
tributes the  erroneous  information  in  the 
June  5  article  to  a  report  of  the  New- 
York  City  Bar  Association  of  May  12, 
1970.  What  It  demonstrates  is  that  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  was  the  victim  and 
not  the  perpetrator  of  inaccurate  report- 
ing. I  am  pleased  that  Congressional 
Quarterly  has  now  placed  this  matter  in 
proper  context. 

I  insert  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
article  at  this  point: 

Steicer  Disputes  Congressional  Quarterly 
Report  on  Organized  Crime  Bill 

Rep.  Sam  Steiger  iR.  Ariz.)  in  a  June  29 
House  speech  charged  Congressional  Quar- 
terly with  "Inaccurate  and  misleading"  cov- 
erage of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970  tS.  30). 

Steiger  criticized  four  paragraphs  of  a 
June  5  Congressional  Quarterly  report  on  op- 
position to  major  crime-control  bills. 
(Weekly  Report  p.  1496) 

The  section  of  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
report  dealing  with  S.  30  was  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  bill  by  the  committee  on 
Federal  legislation  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

In  the  speech,  titled  "Is  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  Working  for  Organized  Crime?" 
Steiger  quoted  the  following  paragraphs  and 
described  them  as  "the  pertinent  parts"  of 
Congressional  Quarterly's  report: 

"Grand  Juries  could  publicly  accuse  an 
official  of  misconduct  without  filing  an  in- 
dictment or  furnishing  an  opportunity  for 
the  official  to  refute  the  charges." 

"A  grand  Jury  witness  refusing  to  testify 
could  be  imprisoned  for  contempt  for  as 
long  as  three  years  without  trial  or  ball." 

"All  Illegally  obtained  evidence  (by  Ulegal 
electronic  surveillance,  compelled  testimony 
or  Illegal  searches)  no  longer  would  be  dis- 
closed to  a  defendant  challenging  Its  use,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1969.  Instead, 
after  enactment  of  S.  30,  a  court  could  dis- 
close only  that  part  of  the  ertdence  which 
It  adjudged  relevant  and  'In  the  Interest  of 
Justice'." 

"A  Judge  could  Impose  a  30-year  special 
offender  sentence  upon  a  man  convicted  of 
a  felony  with  a  maximum  two-year  penalty 
as  well  as  upon  a  convicted  bank  robber  who 
could  receive  a  25-year  sentence. "  (Weekly 
Report  p.  1499) 

Context  of  Statements.  Steiger  did  not  in- 
dicate the  context  from  which  he  took  the 
statements  he  quoted  from  Congressional 
Quarterly.  Preceding  the  statements  was  a 
list  of  references  to  previous  Congressional 
Quarterly  coverage  of  S  30  and  a  paragraph 
stating: 

"As  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  began 
hearings  May  20  on  S  30.  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York  issued  a  106-page 
analysis  of  the  bill.  The  report  urged  com- 
plete revision  of  the  measure:  "Taken  as  a 
whole,  while  S  30  demonstrates  commendable 
effort  and   attention   to   a    terribly    serious 
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problem,  in  Its  present  form,  it  contains  the 
seeds  of  official  repression'." 

Congressional  Quarterly  then  listed.  In 
summary  statements,  the  provisions  of  S  30 
which  the  Bar  Association  committee  on 
Federal  legislation  and  other  groups  most 
strongly  opposed,  reporting  them  as  tlie  Bar 
Association  report  described  them. 

grand  jury  accusations 

Steiger  Statement.  Steiger  labeled  as  In- 
accurate and  misleading  Congressional 
Quarterly's  statement  that  S  30  had  been 
criticized  as  allo'wlng  grand  Juries  to  accuse 
officials  of  misconduct  without  providing  for 
reply. 

Bar  Association.  The  bar  group's  report 
said: 

"A  public  official  could  be  publicly  con- 
demned on  the  basis  of  accusations  of  the 
grand  Jury  which  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
rebut  at  a  trial" 

Additional  Steiger  Comments  Steiger  said 
that  an  official  so  accused  would  have  "ample 
opportunity"  to  refute  any  charges  by  nam- 
ing witnesses  to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury 
before  the  report  was  filed  and  that  he  could 
appeal  and  refute  in  writing  a  court  order 
authorizing  publication  of  the  grand  Jury 
report. 

contempt 

Steiger  Statement.  Steiger  labeled  as  In- 
accurate and  misleading  Congressional 
Quarterly's  statement  that  S  30  had  been 
criticized  as  providing  that  an  uncoopera- 
tive grand  Jury  witness  could  be  imprisoned 
for  contempt  for  as  long  as  three  years  with- 
out trial  or  bail. 

Bar  Association  Report.  The  Bar  Associa- 
tion report  stated  that  "a  grand  Jury  witness 
could  be  Imprisoned  for  three  years  for  civil 
contempt  without  trial  or  ball." 

Additional  Steiger  Comments.  Steiger  said, 
"a  witness,  after  being  held  in  contempt, 
could  be  incarcerated  for  the  term  of  the 
grand  Jury  If  he  persists  in  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  court  order  which,  in  some 
cases,  could  amount  to  3  years." 

illegally  obtained  evidence 

Steiger  Statement.  Steiger  labeled  as  In- 
accurate and  misleading  Congressional  Quar- 
terly's statement  that  S  30  had  been  crit- 
icized as  providing  that  only  that  part  of 
illegally  obtained  evidence  which  a  court 
found  relevant  and  "in  the  Interest  of  Jus- 
tice" would  have  to  be  disclosed  to  a  de- 
fendant who  challenged  Its  use  against  him. 
Steiger  said  the  phrase  "may  be  relevant'  Is 
S  30s  standard  of  relevance  for  disclosure. 

CQ  Correction.  On  June  26.  three  days  be- 
fore Steiger's  statement.  Congressional  Quar- 
terly published  a  correction  inserting  the 
words  "may  be"  before  "relevant."  (Weekly 
Report  p.  1657) 

Bar  Association  Report  The  Bar  report 
cited  the  Senate  committee  report  (S  Rept 
91-617)  on  S  30  which  said  that  "the  phrase 
'may  be  relevant'  ...  is  Intended  to  act  as 
an  absolute  fioor  preventing  disclosure  ex- 
cept where  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  rele- 
vance appears." 

SPECL'.L   SENTENCES 

Steiger  Statement.  Steiger  labeled  as  In- 
accurate and  misleading  Congressional  Quar- 
terly's statement  that  S  30  had  been  crit- 
icized as  providing  that  a  Judge  could  Impose 
a  special  30-year  sentence  upon  a  person  con- 
victed of  a  minor  felony  as  well  as  upon  one 
convicted  of  a  major  crime. 

Bar  Association  Report.  The  Bar  Associa- 
tion report  said:  "A  Judge  could  give  the 
same  30-year  sentence  to  an  offender  guilty 
of  a  minor  felony,  for  which  the  maximum 
punishment  was  only  two  years,  as  to  a  per- 
son convicted  of  bank  robbery,  who  could 
otherwise  receive  25  years  " 

Additional  Steiger  Comments.  Steiger  said 
that  before  an  Individual  was  sentenced  as 
a  "special"  offender  it  must  be  proved  that 
he  was  in  one  of  a  set  of  categories  defined 
by  law,  and  he  must  additionally  be  ruled 
"dangerous" 
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A  'SILENT  MAJORITY"  OF  FINE 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  AYRFS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  view- 
ing a  false  imasre  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica. There  is  a  "silent  majority"  of  fine 
young  people  who  are  diligently  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  assume  leadership  po- 
sitions so  that  they  may  achieve  effective 
solutions  to  the  multiple  problems  that 
Mey  will  take  over  when  they  reach  full 
ir.aturity. 

Their  thoughts  turn  to  the  constructive 
rather  than  the  destructive.  They  would 
resolve  our  problems  rather  than  seek  to 
defame.  Unfortunately  their  quiet  voices 
have  been  drowned  out  by  the  raucous 
screams  of  the  so-called  dissidents. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  good  citizens  gathered  in 
Washington  to  honor  their  Nation.  There 
were  others  who  blatantly  announced 
their  determination  to  gather  a  larger 
group  that  would  then  shout  down  those 
w ho  were  assembled  to  pay  their  respects 
to  their  Nation. 

To  give  their  group  the  courage  to 
make  this  confrontation,  they  announced 
that  they  would  supply  marihuana  to  all 
who  participated  in  Uieir  revolutionary 
practice. 

Only  a  possible  200  hard-core  dissi- 
dents turned  out.  They  had  nothing  to 
add  to  the  occasion  but  obscenities,  rocks. 
and  bottles.  They  had  completely  failed 
in  attracting  our  youth  to  their  side. 

The  quiet  voices  of  the  majority  of  the 
students  are  increasingly  tK'Coming 
heard.  No  longer  will  the  strident  voice 
become  the  symbol  of  truth.  No  longer 
will  they  listen  to  the  voices  of  those  who 
have  led  them  to  catastrophe.  The  "big 
lie"  Is  being  disavowed. 

It  is  to  these  quiet  voices  to  which  we 
as  legislators  should  turn  for  the  true 
feelings  of  the  students. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  students 
are  almost  daily  coming  to  the  Capitol. 
They  traverse  our  halls  on  guided  tours. 
They  respect  our  laws  of  conduct.  They 
look  with  reverence  upon  our  national 
monuments.  They  are  truly  fine  people. 

I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  They 
join  with  us  in  the  .search  for  programs 
that  will  bring  an  ever-improving  life  for 
all  of  our  citizens. 

Recently,  I  spent  time  with  a  group 
who  came  the  400  miles  from  my  district 
to  see  their  Capitol.  I  was  impressed  by 
their  knowledge  of  national  affairs  and 
particularly  their  Interest  in  the  Na- 
tional Timber  Supply  Act. 

These  teenage  girls  from  Cadette  Girl 
Scout  Troop  671,  from  Akron,  Ohio,  had 
been  earning  money  over  a  2-year  period 
so  that  they  might  visit  their  Nation's 
Capital  and  actually  see  their  Govern- 
ment in  action. 

When  they  returned  home,  they 
promptly  sat  down  to  write  me  of  their 
impressions  of  the  Flag  Day  ceremo- 
nies that  they  had  viewed  with  me  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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I   enclose   some   excerpts    from    their 
letters.  As  I  read  them.  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  we  were  raising  some  dedicated 
Americans.  The  excerpts  follow; 
Girl  Scovt  Letters 

My  co-leader  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
very'  deep  appreciation  for  your  kindness  la 
^peaklng  to  the  girls,  arranging  for  Ihem  to 
be  shown  around  and  attending  this  pro- 
gram. Tliev  also  like  the  little  key  pins! 

It  greatly  clarified  to  them  how  each  of  us 
IS  truly  a  oart  of  our  Govenunenl.  when  they 
could  meet  a  man  from  their  own  city  who 
represents  them,  their  needs  and  Interests  in 
Congress,  as  well  as  taking  an  active  part  in 
runi.lng  the  affairs  of  the  entire  nation. 

Our  trip  was  a  great  success  and  we  were 
Impressed  with  the  fnendllness  with  which 
we  were  received  by  everyone  we  met  in 
Washington— from  Government  officials  to 
bus  drivers,  hotel  cler'ics,  and  people  on  the 
street  It  is  truly  a  great  city.— Mrs  Glenn 
Weig.uid.  Co-leader.  Girl  Scout  Troop  671. 

The  Fl;\g  Day  program  In  the  US  House 
of  Representatives  wa.«  Indeed  an  Impressive 
ceremony  Tliough  our  country  Is  sometimes 
criticized  and  looked  down  upon,  this  cere- 
mony revived  a  feeling  of  national  patriot- 
ism that  Is  absent  in  many  American.^.  The 
.^ner'.can  fl.ig,  whkh  symbolizes  the  Immor- 
tal history  of  this  country,  ha^;  a  lasting 
character  and  existence  by  which  It  Is  reccg- 
inzed  bv  the  world.— Karen  Hunt 

On  June  15.  1970.  my  Girl  Scout  Troop  671, 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Flag  Day  program.  I  had 
never  .seen  such  an  impressive  ceremony.  It 
sent  chills  down  my  back  wl.en  I  saw  our 
flag  come  in  and  when  we  sang  the  National 
Anthem. 

I  felt  proud  because  here  were  people  from 
all  over  the  country  joined  together  under 
one  flag.  I  thought  It  was  great.— Ellen 
Barresi. 

nxe  Flag  Day  ceremony  which  was  pre- 
sented In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Jvme  15,  was  very  inspiring  to  me  When  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  brought  before 
the  Members  and  the  audience,  It  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes  and  tickled  my  spine.  How  I 
wish  everyone  in  our  country  could  see  this 
and  be  as  honored  as  I. — Ann  Weigand. 

As  I  sat  on  the  steps  watching  the  Flag 
Dav  ceremony  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the 
song  "MUk  and  Honey"  from  the  play  of 
the  same  name.  It  goes:  "This,  the  land  of 
milk  and  honey,  this  Is  the  land  of  stin  and 
sone.  this  Is  the  world  of  good  and  plenty, 
humble  sind  proud  and  strong.  This  is  the 
place  where  the  hopes  of  the  homeless  and 
the  dreams  of  the  lost  combine.  This  Is  the 
land  that  heaven  blessed  and  this  lovely  land 
is  mine!  "  When  I  see  the  flag  I  think  of 
America,  and  when  I  think  of  America  I  think 
of    the  land  of  milk  and  honey". 

Then  singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
really  put  the  life  of  our  great  country  Into 
the  hearts  of  all  the  people  present. 

It  was  the  most  beautiful  ceremony  I  have 
ever  taken  part  In  or  have  witnessed. — Sue 
Mueller. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  WHOLESOME 
MEAT  ACT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
on  Monday  passed  S.  3592.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967. 
The  amendment  was  urgently  needed  to 
aid  those  engaged  In  custom  slaughter- 
ing as  well  as  the  smaller  slaughtering 
business  and  locker  plants  The  1967  act 


was  itself  a  landmark  in  consumer  legis- 
lation, but  it  is  good  the  House  passed 
this  amendment.  This  corrective  action 
needed  to  be  taken  so  that  the  small 
processor  would  not  be  unduly  penalized. 
The  1967  act  contained  a  provision  per- 
mitting custom  slaughtering  for  private 
customers  for  nonbusiness  purposes,  but 
also  contained  a  restriction  prohibiting 
those  engaging  in  custom  slaughtering 
from  engaging  in  the  sale  of  any  meat 
or  meat  products.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  passed,  a  locker  plant  oper- 
ator will  be  able  to  engage  in  custom 
processing  and  slaughtering  and  also  en- 
gage 4n  regular  locker  plant  operations 
and  meat  processing  business — so  long  as 
he  keeps  the  two  acts  clearly  separate, 
the  custom  processed  meat  clearly 
marked,  and  meets  sanitary  standards 
in  both  operations. 

In  my  part  of  the  State,  there  are 
many  splendid  meat  processors  who  need 
this  kind  of  corrective  legislation  in  order 
to  continue  in  business.  Otherwise,  tht 
cost  of  complying  with  the  original  act 
would  be  prohibitive. 

I  am  glad  that  this  bill  provides  for  the 
right  of  a  small  processor  to  prepare,  wild 
game  such  as  deer.  Deer  hunting  and 
the  processing  of  deer  meat  is  a  very 
extensive  operation  in  central  Texas,  but 
unless  this  legislation  had  passed  there 
would  have  been  severe  question  whether 
a  small  meat  processor  could  risk  han- 
dling deer  meat. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  ?oes  a  long 
way  in  righting  the  restrictions  against 
the  small  meat  processor.  I  am  happy  it 
has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
hope  that  it  will  soon  be  made  law  by 
the  President.  This  amendment  corrects 
a  situation  which  needed  attention,  con- 
tinues protection  of  the  consumer  of  in- 
spected meat,  and  provides  for  safe,  sani- 
tary slaiaghtering  of  farm  and  game 
animals. 

There  is  still  further  help  needed  for 
the  small  processor  under  the  Meat  In- 
spection Act.  The  little  operator  is  still 
being  asked  to  comply  with  the  present 
law  that  is  applicable  to  the  big  meat 
packers  of  this  country.  Hopefully,  we 
can  consider  further  amendments  of  the 
law  as  we  gain  more  experience  in  this 
area. 

Meanwhile,  this  bill  today  will  help 
the  small  operator  in  custom  slaughter- 
ing. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  CITIZENS  OF  LOUI- 
SIANA'S SIXTH  DISTRICT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
conducted  my  1970  legislative  opinion 
poll,  and  am  happy  to  have  the  views  of 
more  than  32,000  citizens  who  took  the 
time  to  let  me  know  their  thinking  on 
the  important  issues  facing  our  country 
today. 

Believing  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  results  of  interest,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  my  latest  newsletter,  which  in- 
cludes the  tabulated  results  of  this  poll: 


X 
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June   1970. 

De.\r  Friend:  Thank  you  for  your  coopera- 
tion in  responding  to  my  1970  legislative 
opinion  poll.  As  of  June  15th,  some  32,318 
replies  were  received — and  returns  are  still 
tnckling  in.  I  feel  the  enthusiastic  response 
Is  a  healthy  IndlcaUon  that  citizens  of  the 
Sixth  District  are  vlUlly  interested  in  good 
government,  and  rightfully  concerned  with 
the  many  affairs  facing  our  country  and 
your  representation  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  large  numbers  of  returns  have  kept 
me  and  members  of  my  staff  working  over- 
time tabulating  them.  This  is  a  sizeable  In- 
crease over  the  last  legislative  opinion  poll. 
I  had  sincerely  hoped  to  personally  answer 
each  replv,  but  I  found  that  Jtist  tabulating 
was  quite  a  Job  in  Itself!  Each  return, 
whether  signed  or  unsigned,  was  counted. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  large  num- 
ber of  young  people  who  expressed  a  con- 
cern in  government.  One  high  school  civics 
teacher  wTote  requesting  extra  forms  to  per- 
mit a  civics  class  to  participate. 

While  a  full  breakdown  of  the  returns  is 
listed  on  the  back  page  of  this  report.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
answers.  It  is  only  by  having  your  views,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  that  I  can  con- 
tinue to  acctiratt"/j/  Tepresent  you  here  in 
Washington  and  let  your  voice  continue  to 
be  heard. 

I  have  entered  the  result*  of  the  1970  legis- 
lative opinion  poll  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  all  my  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress to  know  how  you  feel  on  important 
legislation.  Also.  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  the 
results  to  the  President,  because  I  feel  It  Is 
imperative  that  he  know  your  thinking  on 
national  issuee. 

The  school  crisis,  inflation,  crime  and 
drugs,  and  the  war  seem  to  be  the  biggest 
Items  facing  the  nation  today,  according  to 
your  answers.  Some  93  percent  of  our  people 
do  not  favor  bussing  of  school  children.  With 
3  percent  undecided,  only  4  percent  indicated 
they  wanted  bussing.  Inflation  has  affected 
94  percent  of  you  either  seriously  or  moder- 
ately And.  on  the  war  issue.  81  percent  favor 
either  victory  or  Vietnamlzatlon. 

The  closest  return  involved  the  question 
on  the  Electoral  College — with  50  percent 
favoring  retention  of  the  present  system, 
while  35  percent  opposed  the  college,  and  15 
percent  were  undecided.  There  were  some  In- 
quiries as  to  why  I  phrased  the  question  as 
I  did — "to  permit  a  minority  of  40  percent 
of  Americnn  voters  to  elect  a  U.S.  President." 
The  bill  currently  pending  would  provide 
that  as  feu  as  40  percent  of  the  voters  could 
elect  a  President.  The  out-cry  we  hear  over 
the  need  to  change  the  Electoral  College  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  a  minority-elected  Presi- 
dent conveniently  overlooks  the  fact  that 
such  a  change  would  do  Just  that.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  phrased  the  question  as 
I  did. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  helping  me  con- 
tinue to  reflect  your  views  here  In  Washing- 
ton. The  results  are  tabulated  on  the  bock. 
I  know  vou  will  find  them  Interesting,  as  I 
did. 

Sincerely. 

John  R.  Rarick, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Here    .Are   Yottr   Results    of   Congressman 

John  Rabick's  1970  Legislative  Poll 

(Answers  In  percent) 

1.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  three  most 
Important  issues  facing  us  today? 

School   crisis 22.7 

Inflation 18.4 

Crime  and  drugs 17.0 

Vietnam    War .-- .-.  15.1 

Communism    13.8 

Polimion  of  air  and  water 7.  9 

Hunger  and  poverty 2.7 

Other -  2.4 

2.  How  has  the  rising  coet  of  living  affected 
you? 
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Slightly 3-7 

Moderately *8- 1 

Seriously    46.2 

3.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for 
curbing  inflation.  Which,  If  any.  do  you  sug- 
gest as  a  solution? 

Curtail  federal  spending 43.5 

Wage  and  price  controls 28.  4 

Credit  control 16.5 

Other 6.9 

Increase  Interest  rates 2.4 

Raise    taxes 2.3 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's bussing  of  school  children  and 
transfer  of  teachers  to  achieve  a  "unitary 
school  system"? 

For  4.4 

.'Vgainst    92.5 

Undecided    3.1 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  selected  groups 
receiving  special  quotas  In  membership  and 
"compensatory"  seniority  In  labor  unions, 
such  as  provided  by  the  so-called  "Phlladel- 
Fh:a  Plan  "? 

For   -i-S 

.\gainst   75.6 

Undecided    20.1 

6  What  Is  your  opinion  of  the  prcposed 
guaranteed  rmnlmum  income  to  all  citizens 
as  a  substitute  for  the  present  welfare  pro- 
grams? 

For 18.0 

.Against    69.2 

Undecided    12-8 

7  Do  you  favor  abolishing  the  Electoral 
College  to  permit  a  minority  of  40'c  of  Amer- 
ican voters  to  elect  a  U.S.  President? 

P,ir   34.8 

.Against    - —     50.0 

Undecided    15-2 

8.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  President's 
recommendation  for  additional  U.S.  funding 
of  the  United  Nations  OrgaiUzatlon? 

Pur  10  2 

Against   76.7 

Undecided 13-  1 

9.  How  do  you  feel  we  should  end  the 
Vietnam  War? 

Unilateral    withdrawal 12.2 

Negotiated  gradual  withdrawal   (Viet- 
namlzatlon)    34.9 

Victory  by  conventional  military  pres- 
sure on  enemy 46.8 

Other 5.7 

Undecided    0  * 

10.  What  should  be  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East? 

Pro-Arab 1'2 

Pro-Israel   29.8 

Strict    Neutrality 63.9 

Undecided    51 


A  COMMUNIST  VIETNAM? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
U.S.  Senator  has  the  demonstrated  inan- 
ity to  recommend  that  "Vietnam  be  uni- 
fied imder  Communist  control  I  begin  to 
wonder  what  is  going  on  in  this  Nation? 
To  urge  an  immediate  pullout  in  Viet- 
nam, even  If  it  may  lead  to  Commimist 
control  should  the  South  Vietnamese 
prove  unable  to  handle  their  own  defense 
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is  one  thing.  At  least  this  can  be  ex- 
plained— if  not  justified — in  the  context 
of  stopping  U.S.  casualties.  But  to  state 
that  "our  national  interest  would  best  be 
served  by  a  unified  Vietnam  even  if 
under  Communist  rule"  is  to  suggest  an 
end  result  in  Vietnam  that  would  make 
45.000  tragic  American  deaths  and  200,- 
000  American  casualties  an  exercise  in 
futiUty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  communism's  continuing  ag- 
gression against  the  forces  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom.  Basically,  we  are  there 
to  prevent  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia 
from  being  overrun  by  Communist  forces 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  some 
extent  by  Red  China. 

My  colleagues  just  back  from  Vietnam 
report  that  we  are  making  progress  in 
the  Vietnamization  program  and  that  it 
appears  probable  that  President  Nixon  is 
going  to  be  able  to  get  us  out  of  the  tragic 
overcommitment  of  manpower  to  land 
combat  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  stage- 
set  by  former  President  Kennedy,  who 
sent  12.000  £id\-isers  to  Vietnam,  and 
President  Johnson,  who  sent  over  a  half- 
million  Americans  to  fight  in  Vietnam, 
all  without  any  declaration  of  .var  by 
Congress. 

If  President  Nixon  can  turn  the  con- 
duct of  this  war  over  to  a  South  Viet- 
namese force  capable  of  defending  South 
Vietnam  against  Communist  aggression 
we  will  not  only  withdraw  honorably  but 
we  will  have  kept  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  that  was  the  occasion  for 
our  being  there  in  the  first  place. 

To  urge  a  unified  Vietnam  under  Com- 
munist rule,  in  these  circumstances, 
might  be  overlooked  as  a  pathetic  ges- 
ture of  political  appeasement  if  Its  source 
did  not  involve  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  the 
reading  of  a  recent  column  by  the  Hon- 
orable David  Lawrence  somewhat  mls- 
leadingly  referring  to  isolationism  but 
discussing  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  would  follow  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy. 

The  article  follows: 

■Isolationists  "  in  Senate  Cause  H.\rm 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

American  combat  troops  got  out  of  Cam- 
bodia a  day  ahead  of  schedule,  though  dur- 
ing seven  weeks  of  debate  In  the  Senat-e  ex- 
pressions of  doubt  were  frequently  heard 
that  President  Nixon  would  keep  his  word. 
The  harm  done  to  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  abroad  and  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  by  such  political  opposition  tactics 
win  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Indeed, 
one  Democrat  already  has  had  the  temerity 
to  make  the  following  statement  In  the 
Senate : 

"I  submit  that  our  national  interest  would 
best  be  served  by  a  unified  Vietnam  even  If 
under  Communist  rule,  as  it  would  then 
serve  as  a  relatively  firm  barrier  to  Chinese 
expansion." 

This  Is  hardly  good  news  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion— Australia.  New  Zealand,  the  Philippine 
Republic  and  Thailand.  They  have  regarded 
the  pledges  of  the  United  States  as  obliga- 
tions that  would  be  honored  In  the  event 
that  communism  endeavored  again  to  Impair 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  peoples 
covered  by  the  treaty. 

The  speech  is  reminiscent  of  what  used  to 
be  heard  prior  to  World  War  n  and  prior  to 
World  War  I.  when  "Isolaaonlsts"  in  th« 
Senate  were  giving  foreign  governments  the 
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impression  that  they  need  not  fear  opposi- 
tion from  the  United  States  if  free  countries 
were  invaded  and  their  Independence  threat- 
ened. 

America's  participation  in  World  War  I  be- 
gan 53  years  ago,  and  in  World  War  II  near- 
ly 29  years  ago.  After  each  war  period  new 
generations  grow  up.  and  history  is  not  re- 
examined even  by  lots  of  members  of  the 
American  Congress.  Yet,  both  World  Wars 
were  In  part  the  direct  result  of  a  belief  by 
autocratic  governments  in  Europe  that  the 
United  States  would  not  give  military  aid  to 
the  countries  attacked. 

Today  some  members  of  the  United  States 
are,  In  effect,  telling  the  world  once  more 
that  the  United  States,  because  of  a  costly 
experience  In  Vietnam,  Isn't  going  to  help 
the  small  nations  In  Asia — or  perhaps  even  In 
Europe — and  that  communism  Is  free  to  take 
over  wherever  It  chooses  on  the  continent  of 
Asia. 

This  means  there  could  be  on  outbreak  of 
a  major  war  within  a  few  years — and  a  ca- 
tastrophe for  the  whole  world  could  ensue — • 
unless  the  policies  of  the  United  States  are 
enunciated  with  such  resoluteness  that  there 
could  be  no  mistaking  the  intention  of  our 
government  to  uphold  its  treaty  commit- 
ments. 

Those  members  of  the  Senate,  of  course, 
who  preach  •isolationism'  think  this  is 
popul&r  at  liome.  Certainly  It  would  seem 
that  everybody  would  applaud  a  speech  which 
is  against  war.  But  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  Is 
a  small  aifalr  compared  to  a  world  war.  and 
the  casualties  Insignificant  in  number  as 
against  the  millions  of  deaths  In  a  world 
war.  particularly  nowadays  when  nuclear 
weapons  are  likely  to  be  used.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  Stat«s  needs,  there- 
fore, to  be  made  unequivocally  clear. 

The  Senate  has  a  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  has  the  right  to  discuss  foreign 
policy,  but  not  to  make  It.  Comments  are 
supposed  to  be  advisory  and  not  obstructive. 
Now  that  the  whole  Cambodian  expedition 
has  been  finished,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  Is  still  Inclined  to  meddle. 
But  verv  little  objection  can  be  raised,  as  the 
Amerlcin  etfort  has  been  completed  and 
South  Vietnam  has  taken  over  the  task. 

To  declare,  however,  that  It  would  be  better 
policv  for  the  United  States  to  favor  a  "uni- 
fied Vietnam  even  If  under  Communist  rule" 
is  to  undermine  the  strength  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  and  to  invite  more 
trouble  In  Indochina  by  indicating  that  the 
supporting  arm  of  the  United  States  is  weak- 
ening. 

There  are  senators  who  recognize  the  dan- 
gers and  want  to  continue  to  supply  financial 
and  military  assistance  not  only  to  South 
Vietnam  but  to  other  countries  which  may 
wish  to  help  Cambodia. 

The  President  has  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention to  turn  to  "isolationism"  and  let  the 
Communists  grab  whatever  countries  they 
wish.  Such  a  course  might  be  less  expensive, 
but  It  would  be  a  discrediUble  policy  for 
the  free  nation  which  leads  the  world  In 
Its  help  for  humane  causes.  But  will  the 
Conununlsts  risk  a  big  war  and  bet  on  what 
they  mistakenly  believe  is  "public  opinion" 
in  America? 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS:  THE 
GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  SERVE 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALirOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  Ralph  Nader  and  others  have 
dramatized  the  fact  that  many  regula- 
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tory  agencies,  originally  established  to 
protect  the  public,  have  come  instead  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  industry 
they  were  supposed  to  regulate. 

Mr.  Nader  has  not  yet  turned  his  at- 
tention to  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
But  there  is  probably  not  a  single  per- 
son m  the  United  States  who  doubts  that 
the  CAB  is  ripe  for  a  Nader-style  expose. 

Instead  of  representing  the  air  travel 
consumer,  the  CAB's  primary  concern 
seems  to  lie  in  actively  preventing  the 
pressures  of  the  market  from  giving  the 
consumer  better  or  cheaper  service. 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  low-cost 
modern-equipment  service  has  been  the 
charter,  or  supplemental  airline.  Char- 
ter flighUs  have  enabled  millions  of  Amer- 
icans to  enjoy  air  travel  with  the  latest 
safest  equipment  and  crews  at  sharply 
reduced  prices. 

But  now  the  CAB,  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  scheduled  air  carriers,  appears 
to  be  moving  to  greatly  restrict  the  avail- 
ability, convenience,  and  practicality  of 
charter  flights. 

Under  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
I  insert  an  explanatory  statement  by  the 
National  Air  Carrier  Association  in  the 
Record  at  tlie  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  NACA  is  the  trade  association  of 
the  charter  airlines.  Generally,  I  take  a 
rather  dim  view  of  insertions  of  state- 
menus  by  special  interest  groups  in  the 
Record.  But  in  this  case,  the  special  in- 
terest seems  to  me  clearly  to  coincide 
with  the  public  interest. 

Tlie  statement  follows: 
The    Consumers    Stake    in    Low-Cost    Air 
Travel 

Thanks  to  low-cost  charter  air  travel,  mil- 
lions of  low  aiid  middle-Income  Americans 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  last  year 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  enjoy  far-away 
vacation  spots  in  the  United  States,  Improve 
their  education,  or  broaden  their  cultural 
horizons  at  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  an 
Individual  ticket  on  a  scheduled  flight. 

On  May  8.  1970.  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  proposed  new  regulations  covering 
charter  services  offered  on  both  scheduled 
and  charter  airlines  These  proposals.  If 
adopted,  would  sharply  curtail  the  avail- 
ability of  low-cost  charter  air  travel  to  the 
members  of  many  American  organizations 
that  now  sponsor  such  trips. 

The  following  Information  has  been  pre- 
pared In  response  to  requests  for  more  facts 
on  this  Important  consumer  policy  Issue. 

the  issue:  the  people's  right  to  inexpensive 
group  air  travel 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  calls  for  "the 
promotion  of  adequate,  economical.  EUid  effi- 
cient service  by  air  carriers  at  reasonable 
charges,  without  unjust  discrimination,  un- 
due preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or 
destructive  competitive  practices." 

Despite  this,  one  segment  of  the  aviation 
Industry — the  charter  specialists  who  offer 
low  cost  transportation — Is  threatened  with 
proposed  CAB  rules  and  regulations  that 
would  sharply  curtail  the  populsu-  low-cost 
charter  concept  that  was  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress.  Many  well-known  American 
voluntary  organizations — such  as  coopera- 
tives, fraternal  groups,  trade  unions,  senior 
citizens,  study  groups  of  students  and  teach- 
ers, etc., — that  now  provide  Inexpensive  trav- 
el programs  for  their  members,  would  also  be 
.severely  restricted  under  the  proposed  CAB 
rules. 

The  right  to  travel  Is  a  strongly-held  Ameri- 
can belief.  And  charter  airlines — known  as 
"supplementals" — have  brought  transporta- 
tion to  Americans  at  lower  costs  than  have 
ever  before  been  available. 
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America's  alrUne  Industry  has  two  classes 
of  travel — Indlvldually-tlcketed,  regularly- 
scheduled  service  over  set  routes,  ana  group 
charters  Under  the  charter  rules,  each  flight 
operates  under  a  separate  agreement  In  which 
a  group  hires  the  plane  for  a  trip  to  a  des- 
tination of  Its  own  choosing.  Thousands  of 
fraternal  groups,  employee  organizations, 
professional  societies,  consumer  organiza- 
tions, unions,  and  social  clubs  have  enabled 
their  members  to  enjoy  such  vacation  won- 
ders as  Europe,  the  Caribbean,  Hawaii  and 
the  Par  E.ast  because  charter  travel  brought 
the  cost  within  range  of  modest  budgets. 

CONGRESS   RECOGNIZED  THE   NEED 

Charter  specialist  airlines  were  granted 
permanent  operating  authority  by  Congress 
In  1962.  Ever  since,  these  airlines — flying  the 
same  planes  as  scheduled  airlines  under  the 
same  federal  safety  regulations — have  offered 
a  new  dimension  In  air  transportation,  bring- 
ing the  world's  exotic  and  popular  vacation 
spots  within  the  reach  of  moderate-Income 
Americans  for  the  first  time. 

In  1968,  Congress  recognized  that  the  sup- 
plemental airlines  had  "become  solid,  respon- 
sible, safe  and  profitable  business  entitles." 
It  extended  their  authority  to  Include  a  com- 
pletely new  type  of  charter,  the  Inclusive  tour 
(ITC).  At  that  time  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation  said:  "The  supplemental 
carriers  have  provided  the  benefits  and  ex- 
perience of  air  transportation  to  people  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  traveled  by  air. 
The  supplementals  have  provided  a  new 
degree  of  comp>etltlve  endeavor  which  the 
scheduled  airlines  have  been  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  Initiate  despite  encouragement  by  the 
(Civil  Aeronautics)  Board." 

Supplemental  airlines  now  offer  a  variety 
of  passenger  charter  services : 

Single  Entity:  A  contracting  party  pays  the 
entire  cost  of  a  planeload  charter.  Examples 
Include  athletic  teams,  "Incentive"  travel  for 
company  sales  personnel,  etc. 

Affinity:  An  organization  charters  the  plane 
and  the  cost  is  prorated  among  the  members 
making  the  trip.  This  type  of  charter  la 
governed  by  the  numerous  regulations  that 
limit  eligibility  to  Individuals  (and  their  im- 
mediate families)  who  are  bona  fide  members 
of  social,  religious,  fraternal,  education  or 
employee  associations,  not  organized  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  travel. 

Inclusive  Tour  (ITC) :  Full  or  split-load 
charters  to  a  tour  operator  who  organizes 
and  promotes  the  tour  and  arranges  the 
charter.  Clients  pay  the  tour  operator.  CAB 
must  approve  the  tour,  which  must  have 
three  stopping  points  and  last  at  least  seven 
days.  The  cost  to  the  client  mubt  Include  all 
hotel  accommodations  and  surface  transpor- 
tation and  be  at  least  110  percent  of  the  low- 
est available  Indlvldually-tlcketed  scheduled 
fare  over  the  route. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  LOW -COST  AIR  TRAVfL 

Last  year,  members  of  the  National  Air 
Carrier  Association  (NACA)— the  supple- 
mental Industry's  trade  association— peti- 
tioned the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  revise 
and  update  its  charter  regulations.  They 
proposed  to  broaden  low  cost  jet  air  travel 
and  bring  It  within  reach  of  many  more 
Americans  who  cannot  now  afford  to  fly. 

Charter  fares  average  50  percent  lower 
than  Indlvldually-tlcketed  coach  fares  on 
scheduled  airlines.  This  proposal  would  make 
It  jKJSslble  for  many  more  people  to  plan 
vacations  and  study  tours  to  different  parts 
of  the  world  by  giving  them  access  to  charter 
travel. 

In  Its  desire  to  simplify  the  rules  and  to 
make  low  cost  travel  available  to  even  more 
Americans,  the  supplemental  airlines  sug- 
gested a  number  of  changes  In  the  now  11- 
year-old  affinity  group  rules.  Key  points  are 
summarized  here: 

Expand  the  definition  of  "Immediate  fam- 
ily" of  a  charter  passenger  to  include  all  his 
dependents,  all  members  of  his  household, 
and  close  relatives. 
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Permit  "sp>eclal  event"  charters  for  groups, 
such  as  to  the  annual  Rose  Bowl, 

Allow  stockholders  In  a  company  to  have 
charter  privileges  similar  to  those  now  en- 
Joyed  by  their  employees. 

Open  up  all  charters  to  depositors  in 
savings  and  loan  associations  for  whom 
thrift,  credit,  and  travel  would  go  hand- 
in-hand. 

Allow  charters  to  members  of  automobile 
associations,  who  are  already  knowledge- 
able about  safe,  insured,  and  low-cost  l.iiid 
tr.wel. 

Permit  the  sale  of  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  se.its  on  a  charter  flight  to  friends  of 
members  of  the  chartering  group. 

Permit  married  students  on  a  charter  study 
tour  to  take  members  of  their  lni:nedlate 
families  along  with  them. 

(IVIL      AERONAUTICS      BOARD     TURNS      BACK      THE 
CLUCK 

But  the  civil  Aeronautics  Board,  rather 
than  clarifying  and  simplifying  Its  rules  to 
broaden  the  opportunities  for  low  cost  char- 
ter air  travel,  now  proposes  to  restrict  it  even 
further.  Its  proposal  would  eliminate  many 
presently  eligible  groups  from  chartering 
trips  for  their  members.  The  suggested  reg- 
ulations threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
Congresslonally-authorized   charter   airlines. 

If  the  proposea  rules  are  adopted,  many 
clubs  and  organizailons  will  find  that  they 
have  taken  their  last  modestly-priced  vaca- 
tion tour  And  once  the  travel  market  has 
been  given  entirely  over  to  the  scheduler!  air- 
lines on  this  sliver  platter.  It  would  not  be 
long  before  their  international  prlce-flxlng 
cartel— the  International  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation (lATA) — would  push  International 
air  fares  upward.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  only  the  availability  of  low  cost  fares 
through  the  charter  airlines  brings  lATA-set 
fares  down. 

The  public  has  long  demanded  low  cost 
travel.  But  only  when  the  supplemental  air- 
lines answered  this  demand  did  lATA  come 
up  with  new  group  fares  of  its  own.  Some 
of  these  fares  were  designed  only  to  deter 
groups  from  flying  the  charter  airlines.  Last 
year,  at  the  very  time  they  were  announcing 
new  lower-priced  group  fares,  the  lATA  air- 
lines also  raised  Individual  ticket  prices  by 
eliminating  the  traditional  five  percent  dis- 
count on  round-trip  tickets.  A  CAB  exami- 
ner recommended  rejection.  He  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Board. 

Instead  of  clarifying  Its  rules,  CAB  has 
proposed  arbitrary  standards  to  determine 
who  may  use  affinity  group  charters.  A  large 
percentage  of  chartering  organizations  would 
automatically  be  Ineligible  for  charter  travel 
Such  prestigious  and  reputable  groups  as  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, and  B'nal  B'rith  would  not  be  allowed  to 
plan  va?atlon  charter  trips  for  their  mem- 
bers. 

ORGANIZATIONS     WITH     MORE     THAN     20,000 
MEMBERS    EXCLUDED 

They  would  be  denied  this  right  because 
they  have  more  than  20,000  members.  In 
trying  to  screen  out  groups  whose  only  pur- 
pose Is  to  offer  low  cost  travel  (and  which 
already  are  Ineligible),  the  CAB  has  selected 
an  arbitrary  size  to  determine  whether  or 
not  an  organization  is  a  bona  fide  "affinity 
group."  A  large  organization  that  accepts  a 
few  too  many  members — no  matter  how  well 
qualified — would  find  Itself  disqualified. 
Thus  the  government  wishes  to  regulate  vol- 
untary orsanlzatlons  rather  than  airlines. 

lATA,  which  never  has  encouraged  low 
cost  group  travel,  tried  to  limit  group  sizes 
back  in  1963.  At  that  time  the  CAB  refused 
to  accept  an  Identical  membership  size  re- 
striction on  the  grounds  that  It  was  adverse 
to  the  public  Interest. 

In  Its  stated  desire  to  assure  that  only  bona 
fide  groups  take  advantage  of  charter  travel, 
the  CAB  now  proposes  a  number  of  other 
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rule  changes  that  would  curtail  the  public's 
right  to  low  cost  travel.  These  changes  are 
couched  In  phrases  that  suggest  a  belief  that 
many  persons  who  "should  be"  traveling  as 
individuals  are  members  of  large  organiza- 
tions for  the  sole  purp>ose  of  obtaining  cheap 
fares. 

Chartering  organizations,  under  the 
planned  rules,  would  also  be  limited  to  a  total 
of  only  2,000  seats  In  a  calendar  year.  This 
Is  equal  to  eight  charters  on  a  modern  plane 
such  as  a  stretch  DC-8,  and  fewer  on  the 
new  jumbo  jets.  It  would  not  matter  whether 
the  trips  were  for  college  students  planning 
to  study  abroad,  for  football  fans  with  tick- 
ets to  a  Bowl  game,  or  for  vacationers  wish- 
ing to  attend  EXPO  '70.  A  large  group  simply 
could  not  charter  more  than  2.000  seats  in 
any  one  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  waivers  may  be 
sought  for  any  of  the  charter  rules.  But  since 
there  are  no  clear-cut.  objective  standards 
covering  such  requests,  members  of  charter 
groups  would  be  allowing  CAB  staff  mem- 
bers— who  are  elected  by  no  one — to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  may  exercise  their  Con- 
stitutional right  to  travel. 

Some  of  the  other  ways  In  which  the  CAB 
proposes  to  Identify  those  groups  which  are 
qualified  to  charter  seem  equally  strange,  if 
not  capricious.  Groups  which  have  more  than 
one  class  of  member  with  different  dues  rates 
would  automatically  be  disqualified.  Thus, 
the  National  Press  Club  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  plan  Its  annual  members'  charter 
to  Europe.  Organizations  that  elect  officers 
and  directors  every  three  or  four  years  In- 
stead of  every  two  years,  or  whose  officers 
are  elected  by  the  directors  rather  than 
directly  by  the  members,  would  also  be 
barred,  no  matter  how  reputable  these  group® 
might  be.  Agricultural  and  marketing  co- 
operatives would  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
schedule  charter  trips  for  their  members  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  business. 

RULES     DESIGNED     TO     PRESENT     OBSTACLES     TO 
CHARTER    TRAVEL 

Most  Intelligent  persons,  before  embark- 
ing on  a  major  trip,  would  expect  to  know 
not  only  where  the  airplane  was  going,  but 
also  where  they  would  stay  and  what  they 
would  see  and  do  while  on  their  vacation.  One 
of  the  proposed  new  rules  would  bar  an  assist- 
ing travel  agent  from  sending  descriptions  of 
available  land  tours  to  organization  members 
until  after  they  have  signed  up  for  the 
charter  fiight.  The  consumer  would  have  to 
put  his  money  on  the  line  for  the  flight 
without  knowing  what  the  full  costs  would 
be  for  the  tour. 

Nor  would  travel  agents  be  allowed  to  help 
small  and  Inexperienced  groups  In  preparing 
their  required  passenger  lists.  Organizing  a 
charter  trip  would  be  made  much  more 
difficult,  even  when  a  group  Is  clearly  quali- 
fied. In  the  face  of  rising  costs  of  printing, 
postage  and  office  work,  the  CAB  Intends  to 
place  a  limit  of  $4.00  per  passenger  on  the 
amount  of  administrative  expense  allowed 
for  organizing  a  trip.  Present  rules  do  not 
limit  these  expenses,  but  do  require  that 
receipts  be  filed  If  they  are  over  $750  per 
planeload. 

Under  another  planned  rule,  financial  risk 
for  acceptable  groups  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased because  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
solicit  their  own  members  until  after  a 
charter  contract  has  been  signed.  Making  it 
more  difficult  for  organizations  to  provide 
charters  for  their  members,  another  rule 
would  ban  solicitation  across  chapter  lines. 
This  would  eliminate  many  small  chapters 
of  "charter-worthy"  organizations  now  able 
to  fill  a  plane  with  their  own  chapter's  mem- 
bers and  those  of  the  same  organization  In 
nearby  chapters.  Thus,  CAB  would  restrict 
the  very  small  as  well  as  the  very  large  groups. 

With  larger  Jets  already  In  service,  It  Is 
more  difficult  for  chartering  groups  to  fill  a 
plane.  When  Jets  replaced  smaller  piston 
planes,  the  CAB  recognized  the  problem  and 
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allowed  up  to  three  separate  affinity  groups — 
with  at  least  40  passengers  each — to  charter 
a  single  plane.  The  three  group  limit  In  a 
400-seat  jumbo  Jet  would  require  the  average 
group  to  have  more  than  125  members  travel- 
ing together.  In  its  proposed  regulations,  the 
CAB  Indicates  It  Is  willing  to  consider  a  relax- 
ation of  the  three  group  limit,  but  does  not 
clearly  say  it  will. 

During  the  heavy  tourist  season,  one  out 
of  every  five  transatlantic  travelers  flies  by 
charter.  The  present  rules  invite  evasion,  and 
are  virtually  impossible  to  police  effectively 
because  of  the  legitimate  desire  of  people 
with  modest  means  to  seek  the  lowest  fare. 

The  charter  airlines  believe  that  their  pro- 
posed changes  in  "affinity"  rules  would  en- 
able the  CAB  and  the  airlines  to  enforce  the 
revised  regulation  more  effectively,  and  at  the 
same  time,  satisfy  the  growing  public  de- 
mand for  low  cost  air  transportation. 

COMPETITION    BENEFITS    THE    CONSUMES 

The  acceptance  of  charter  travel  has  clear- 
ly established  the  public  demand  for  addi- 
tional low  cost  air  iraniportation.  Since 
1963.  the  supplemental  airlines  have  been 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  aviation 
Industry. 

Where  foreign  airlines  once  dominated  the 
transatlantic  charter  market,  U.S.  supple- 
mentals have  contributed  to  a  dramatic  re- 
versal in  the  trend.  Their  share  of  the  chaner 
market  has  climbed  from  17  percent  In  1963 
to  50  percent  last  year,  part  of  America's  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  stop  the  gold  flow  from 
leaving  our  shores.  During  the  same  period, 
the  total  U.S.  airlines'  share  of  this  market 
rose  from  20  percent  to  65  i>ercent.  The 
scheduled  alrUnes  have  benefited  from  the 
growth  of  chartering,  increasing  their  share 
from  6  i>ercent  In  1962  to  15  pjercent  In  1969, 
a  three-fold  Increase. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
last  year  cited  comp>etltlon  by  the  supple- 
mentals as  being  "largely  responsible"  for 
transatlantic  air  fare  reductions  which  were 
announced  in  November,  1969  by  lATA  mem- 
ber alrUnes. 

Secretary  Volpe  said :  "It  seems  certain  that 
they  (the  supplementals)  have  demonstrated 
a  clear  public  need  for  their  services.  In  the 
past  they  have  accommodated  a  lower  in- 
come market  of  p)€ople  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  traveling  abroad.  And  now,  threat- 
ened with  more  widespread  supplemental  op- 
erations, the  scheduled  LATA  carriers  have 
been  compelled  to  lower  their  group  fares  to 
a  competitive  level." 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  in  a 
1968  report,  said  the  supplementals  are  "a 
permanent  and  integral  part  of  the  national 
air  transp>ortatlon  system.  They  have  actively 
promoted  the  airline  charter  business  to  the 
p>olnt  where  it  Is  a  growing  means  of  travel 
for  American  citizens  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  take 
low  cost  vacations  by  air." 

SCHEDITLED    AIRLINES    WAGE    WAR    AGAINST 

coMpnrnoN 

Only  six  p>ercent  of  Americans  have  ever 
been  abroad  and  only  50  p>ercent  have  ever 
traveled  by  air.  Despite  the  vast  untapped 
millions  of  fxjtentlal  passengers  anxious  to 
travel,  the  world's  scheduled  airlines  and  the 
foreign  governments  who  control  them  have 
not  been  content  to  compete  openly  in  the 
marketplace.  They  have  consistently  tried  to 
eliminate  low  cost  charter  travel  through 
restrictions  of  landing  rights  at  foreign  alr- 
px)rts,  predatory  and  often  discriminatory 
pricing,  and  archaic  rules  governing  who 
may  charter  a  plane. 

Scheduled  airlines  are  now  using  new  low 
group  rates  (subsidized  by  increased  regular 
fares)  In  a  concerted  effort  to  drive  U.S. 
charter  airlines  from  the  skies.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  succeed,  they  will  have  elimi- 
nated the  only  challenge  to  their  monof)o- 
Ustlc  rate-setting  sysrtem. 

The   president    of   one   foreign   scheduled 
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airline  said  of  the  supplementals :  "They 
cater  to  the  cheapest  possible  traveler  and 
ihiis  lower  the  yields  of  the  domeetlc  tourist 
Industry.  '  There  Is  a  strong  suspicion  that 
If  lATA  succeeds  In  eliminating  the  supple- 
menta;s,  scheduled  caxrlers  would  find  It 
'  nei-essary  '  to  considerably  increase  their  ex- 
ctirsion  and  group  fares  and  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  "cheapest  possible  traveler." 

With  most  members  of  lATA  government- 
owned.  It  has  been  easy  to  make  the  drive 
political  a£  well  as  econonac.  Some  European 
carriers  have  been  successful  in  pressuring 
their  governments  to  restrict  landing  rights 
for  supplementals. 

But  wliO  really  suaers  by  this  economic 
warfare?  First,  of  course,  the  traveling  public. 
which  either  pays  more  or  U  lim.ted  ai  .t^ 
choice  of  dtstinatlon. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION   ON   AVIATION   POLICY 

The  consumer  clearly  has  a  stake  In  lov.- 
cost  air  travel.  This  right  must  be  assured 
by  CD:-.?reisional  enactment  of  a  national 
aviation  policy.  This  policy  must  recognize 
the  concept  of  a  total  U.S.  air  transportation 
svstem  that  includes  both  the  scheduled  air- 
lines, which  specialize  in  individually-tick- 
eted service,  and  supplemental  carriers,  which 
spec.aiize  in  s'"0'^P  transportation — charter 
flights  at  low  fares.  Such  a  policy,  backed  by 
US  government  support  for  charter  airline 
rights  abroad,  would  broaden  the  base  of  the 
market  to  include  millions  of  moderate  in- 
come travelers  who  fly  infrequently  or  not 
at  all. 

At  the  same  time,  what  Is  urgently  needed 
Is  a  simpiified,  easily  understood  set  of  rules 
u-hich.  would  make  low  cost  charter  travel 
available  to  as  many  Americans  as  possible 
Simplified,  fair  and'easUy  enforceable  rules 
would  discourage  cheating  by  the  public. 
Group  travel  Is  In  Itself  a  reetrlctlon  that  is 
clearly  distinguishable  from  individually- 
ticketed  fares.  This  simple  criteria  would 
preserve  the  distinction  between  charter  or 
group  services,  on  the  one  hand,  and  indi- 
vidually-ticketed scheduled  services,  on  the 
other. 

Instead  of  proposing  rules  that  deprive 
millions  of  Americans  of  chaner  flight  op- 
portunities, the  government  should  adopt  a 
policy  and  rules  that  make  charter  trans- 
portation more  widely  available,  and  on  a 
more  equitable  basis  for  all  Americans.  In  a 
nation  where  equality  of  opportunity  is  a 
national  goal,  the  right  to  travel  should  not 
be  abridged  by  arbitrary  and  irrelevant  stand, 
ards  such  as  the  size  of  an  organization,  or 
the  date  on  which  it  elects  Its  officers. 

The  entire  aviation  industry  will  be  ill- 
served  ij  a  government  regulatory  agency 
adopts  rules  that  turn  air  travel  back  to  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  the  very  rich,  the  ex- 
pense-account business  traveller,  and  the 
jet-setter. 


NEW     SECRETARY     OP     LABOR     IS 
CHAMPION  OF  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 
Mrs.  REID  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  source  of  great  comfort  and  encour- 
agement, in  these  days  of  dramatic 
change,  to  Irnow  that  the  new  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  James  D.  Hodgson  who  will 
carry  on  after  the  fine  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor, George  Shultz. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Washington  scene.  He  has  been  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Nixon  administration. 
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In  that  post,  he  has  not  only  been  a 
strong  right  arm  to  outgoing  Secretary 
George  Shultz,  he  has  been  a  creative 
force  in  his  own  right  during  one  of  the 
Labor  Department's  most  creative  pe- 
riods. 

Through  Secretary  Hodgson,  therefore, 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  passing 
through  a  smoother  transition  of  au- 
thority than  has  been  the  case  in  some 
former  years  when  the  new  authority  has 
come,  untried,  from  outside. 

In  welcoming  Secretary  Hodgson  to 
Ills  new  position,  I  am  gratified  to  be  able 
to  single  out  for  special  commendation 
his  particular  support  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  for  women. 

He  made  this  clear  in  one  of  his  first 
appearances  as  Secretary-designate, 
when  he  addressed  the  50th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  on  June  12.  I 
take  pleasure  in  offering  the  Secretary's 
remarks  on  that  occasion  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  They  will  stand  as  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  Nixon  administration's 
commitment  to  achieve  equal  rights  for 
all  Americans,  including  the  abolition  of 
imjust  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

The  text  follows: 
Speech  of  Hon.  James  D    Hodcson  at  50th 

Anniversary     Celebration     of     Women's 

BiREAC.  Department  of  Labor 

The  male  of  the  species  is  not  exactly 
known  for  his  sensitivity.  He  frequently 
evidences  this  fact  by  making  small  Jests  on 
the  subject  of  women  and  women's  rights. 
There  Is.  of  course.  p>erhaps  no  more  serious 
subject  around  And  if  you  don't  believe  It 
women's  organizations  abound  who  are  de- 
lighted to  remind  you  of  the  fact.  I  know  I 
never  choose  to  Jest  on  this  subject,  partic- 
ularly In  the  presence  of  Llbby  Koontz.  I 
know  when  it  Is  wise  to  be  properly  Intimi- 
dated. 

So  excuse  this  discourse  if  it  falls  to  deal 
lightly  with  what  were  once  regarded  as  the 
foible's  and  frailties  of  the  fair  sex.  Perhaps 
I  shouldn't  \ise  the  term  "fair".  It  might  be 
i'.iterpreted  by  some  as  questionable  v.Uue 
Judgment. 

.\rnle  Weber,  the  Instant  genius  of  the 
Labor  Department,  is  quite  a  word  fancier. 
In  our  early  period  in  office,  he  often  referred 
to  the  term  "Interegnum",  which  Is  roughly 
defined  as  that  interlude  between  the  rule  of 
one  and  the  rule  of  another.  Perhaps  "In- 
teregnum" Is  the  best  term  to  describe  cur- 
rent conditions  In  the  Labor  Department. 
Confusions  result. 

ThiS  morning  you  expected  George 
Shultz — you  got  Jim  Hodgson.  But  Hodgson 
is  not  yet  Etecretary  and  Shultz  has  not  yet 
departed.  Perhaps,  however,  I  will  feel  freer 
to  speak  on  this  subject  In  my  role  as  Under 
Secretary  than  I  would  some  weeks  hence. 

■PBOPLK"   PROBLEMS 

The  acknowledged  principal  characteristic 
of  American  society  In  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century  is  that  it  has  an  endless  array 
of  problems.  Society  is  complex,  the  world  is 
Insecure  Many  of  our  problems  are  what 
might  be  called  "people"  problems  And  It  Is 
"people"  problems  with  which  the  Labor 
Department  is  concerned 

Secretary  Shultz  categorizes  our  "people" 
problems  three  ways-  Those  of  the  labor 
market,  the  bargaining  table  and  the  work 
place.  TTiese  three  cover  a  lot  of  territory. 
And  it's  interesting  that  the  contemporary 
problems  of  sex  cuts  across  them  all  In  the 
labor  market,  the  nation  ponders  how  it  may 
assure  equal  availability  of  Jobs  to  both  sexes 
At  the  bargaining  table,  labor  and  manage- 
ment stew  over  where  to  dlfTerentlate  and 
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where  not  to  differentiate  In  labor  contract 
provisions  as  they  affect  the  sexe«.  In  the 
workplace,  we  And  ourselves  moving  from 
a  time  of  dual  standards  to  a  time  of  single 
standards.  In  each  of  these  three  areas,  then, 
problems  of  sex  are  present.  And  If  you  could 
visit  our  staff  meetings  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, you  would  understand  me  when  I  say, 
Llbby  Koontz  never  lets  us  fcr:;et  It. 

Today  I  find  special  satisfaction  In  being 
a  part  of  this  conference,  not  only  because  It 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  but  because  it  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  an  historic  event,  drawing  together  for 
concerted  effort  as  it  does  the  widely  diver- 
gent forces  that  make  up  what  we  think  of 
as  the  women's  movement. 

women     treated     UNEQt;ALLT 

Many  consider  the  status  of  modern 
American  woman  a  contradiction  In  our  so- 
ciety— a  contradiction  hard  to  explain  and 
therefore  often  Ignored  or  denied.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  we  cannot  reconcile  some 
contemporary  remarkable  Inequalities  af- 
fecting women  with  our  stated  national  prin- 
ciple of  equality  for  all  citizens 

The  Labor  Department  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  discrimination 
in  employment.  We  are  concerned  on  two 
counts. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  recognize  that 
every  person  in  America  has  the  natural  de- 
sire to  feel  useful  and  needed  For  those  to 
whom  the  route  to  self-fulflllment  is  through 
work,  we  must  help  open  Job  opportunities 
free  of  discrimination. 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  about  the  con- 
servation and  wise  use  of  human  resources. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  not  yet  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  utilization  of  our  "people"  re- 
sources nearly  as  widely  as  we  have  our  nat- 
ural resources.  A  nation  devoted  to  high 
living  standards  can  111  afford  to  waste  Its 
skills  and  talents. 

The  waste  of  human  resources  Is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  because  it  is  not  always 
discernible  for  what  It  is.  It  Is  dlsttirblng  to 
realize  that  society  may  be  denied  another 
Dr.  Frances  Kelsey  or  a  Rachel  Carson  be- 
cause some  young  woman  was  di.ssuade  from 
a  career  in  medicine  or  science  simply  be- 
cause of  her  sex.  Yet  this  kind  of  thing  Is 
still  not  unknown  In  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  In  the 
Labor  Department  can  do  about  the  situa- 
tion. We  can  see  that  the  federal  laws  pro- 
hibiting sex  discrimination  are  enforced, 
where    we    bear   that   responsibility 

We  have  not  been  Idle  in  this  respect. 
Since  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  became  ef- 
fective, the  Labor  Department's  investiga- 
tions have  found  over  15  million  dollars  due 
more  than  46.000  employees,  most  of  them 
women — this  because  of  underpayment  In 
violation  of  the  law. 

SEX     DISCRIMINAHON     CtTIDELINES 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli.Tnce, 
which  administers  the  Executive  Order  that 
prohibits  sex  discrimination  In  employment 
under  federal  contracts  has  Just  Issued  guide- 
lines to  spell  out  what  employers  are  expected 
to  do  In  order  to  remain  not  only  within 
the  letter  of  the  law  but  consistent  with  its 
spirit  BIS  well.  Llbby  Koontz  made  the  front 
pages  with  this  story. 

We  also  endorse  and  support  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

We  are  cooperating,  too.  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  The 
Commission  Is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
which  Includes  a  prohibition  against  sex  dis- 
crimination In  employment. 

In  these  ways  the  Labor  Department  en- 
deavors to  be  a  force  for  progress. 

We  must  understand  that  though  the  need 
for  change  In  women's  rights  Is  manifestly 
evident,  the  exact  direction  for  pursuit  of 


mat  change  is  less  evident.  In  working  to- 
gether for  a  worthy  goal— tiie  goal  of  equal 
rights  for  women — it  ill  serves  either  our- 
selves or  our  objective  to  proceed  with  more 
certainty  than  circumstances  dictate. 

Fortunately  ours  la  a  pluralistic  society. 
Different  sectors  can  go  forward  in  somewhat 
different  directions  at  the  same  time.  Any 
loss  through  lack  of  uniformity  is  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  opportunity  this 
arrangement  provides  for  experimentation. 
To  experiment  locally,  and  then  apply  suc- 
cessful results  broadly  Is  a  traditional  Amer- 
ican process.  The  unanswered  questions  of 
women's  rights  can  profit,  and  I  believe  are 
profiting,  from  this  process. 

This  brings  to  mind  what  we  in  the  Ad- 
ministration have  come  to  call  the  New 
Federalism. 

NEW  FEDERALISM 

In  essence,  the  New  Federalism  calls  uF>on 
us  to  act  as  one  nation  In  developing  na- 
tional standards  and  then  to  act  as  a  con- 
geries of  communities  In  carrying  out  those 
standards.  In  other  words  we  are  seeking  to 
decentralize  government  so  that  the  detailed 
administration  of  government  programs  will 
be  a  local  affair  while  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  one  of  stewardship 
to  Insure  that  national  standards  are  ulti- 
mately attained,  rational  equity,  but  local 
control. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. It  establishes  a  national  minimum 
on  Family  Assistance,  as  the  President  puts 
it.  "no  child  Is  worth  mere  In  one  state 
than  in  another"  as  far  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
e.'-nment  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  local  participation  in  administration 
and  local  decisions  on  what  more  should  be 
done. 

The  sam.e  theory  Is  applicable  to  the  prob- 
lem of  day  care.  The  President  has  asked 
for  a  federal  program  to  provide  child  care 
for  the  children  of  welfare  mothers  who 
choose  to  work,  but  operational  details  and 
experiments  In  form  would  be  up  to  the 
community.  The  Federal  Government  may 
not  be  able  to  provide  chile  care  for  all  the 
children  who  need  it,  but  local  experimenta- 
tion and  Initiative  can  contribute  much. 

I  hope  as  I  have  spoken  cf  the  New  Fed- 
eralism you  may  have  been  able  to  see  your 
own  role  In  It.  Actually,  what  is  being  done 
In  many  Instances,  is  shifting  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  creation  of  ideas  and  program 
suggestions  to  the  local  community,  to  state, 
county  and  city  officials 

Many  of  you  are  members  of  state  com- 
missions on  the  status  cf  women.  'Vou  have 
access  to  your  governor  and  legislators. 
Others  of  you  are  members  of  influential 
organizations.  You  have  the  ear  of  your 
elected  officials.  All  of  you  are  private  citizens 
with  the  power  of  creative  action. 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  the  New- 
Federalism  touches  each  one  of  us.  It  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  creative  effort  among  all  the 
major  forces  In  America — public  sector,  pri- 
vate sector,  management,  labor,  and  volun- 
teers. 

Now  in  these  brief  remarks  this  morning 
I  have  deliberately  avoided  trying  to  lecture 
this  audience  on  what  It  shovild  do.  or  how- 
It  should  think  about  this  subject.  I  have 
tried  to  leave  the  Impression  that  the  Labor 
Department  is  actively  pursuing  its  respon- 
sibilities In  this  area.  I  have  specifically  sug- 
gested that  In  a  period  of  transition  from  one 
plateau  of  values  to  another,  experimenta- 
tion and  diversity  is  a  desirable  condition. 
And  I  have  observed  that  the  Administra- 
tion's New  Federalism  concept  provides  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  conceptual  framework 
needed  for  such  widespread  creative  en- 
deavor. It  Is  my  hope  then,  that  this  con- 
ference win  stimulate  the  desire  for  such 
endeavor.  May  I  wish  you  every  success  in 
your  deliberations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  MEASURED  VOICE  OF  A 
LEADER— PRESIDENT  NIXON 
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HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Ameri- 
cans were  deeply  impressed  by  President 
Nixon's  performance  on  the  program, 
"Conversation  With  the  President," 
broadcast  by  radio  and  television  live  to 
the  American  people. 

Never  before  has  a  President  permitted 
an  indepth  interview  to  be  carried  live, 
without  prior  editing,  directly  to  the  Na- 
tion. President  Nixon  showed  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  his  foreign  policy,  and 
further  demonstrated  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  more  capable  or  articulate 
advocate  than  the  President  himself. 

The  Kansas  Topeka  State  Journal 
printed  an  editorial  on  Friday,  July  3, 
which  commented  on  the  President's 
performance.  I  share  the  views  expressed 
in  the  State  Journal's  editorial,  and  am 
confident  that  most  Americans  would 
agree  that  our  President  has  inaugurated 
a  new  and  profoundly  important  method 
of  communication  with  the  American 
people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert  the 
editorial,  entitled  "The  Measured  Voice 
of  a  Leader,"  as  follows : 

The  Measured  Voice  of  a  Leader 

Whatever  the  political  persuasions  of  lis- 
teners to  a  "Conversation  With  the  Presi- 
dent." on  major  networks  this  week,  few- 
could  be  critical  of  the  virtuoso  performance 
of  the  principal.  President  Nixon  embodied 
the  character  of  a  dedicated  and  educated 
leader  whose  nation  must  have  a  steady 
hand  on  Its  foreign  policy  helm. 

The  program  was  billed  to  coincide  with 
a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Cambodia. 
culminating  a  bold  foray  which  occasioned 
unparalleled  and  unexpected  demonstrations 
on  the  home  front.  The  explanation  offered 
by  the  President  was  owing  his  constituents. 
It  will  reaffirm  the  broad  and  generally  un- 
recognized support  the  maneuver  had  among 
a  dominant  body  of  Americans  but  will  go  no 
great  way  toward  persuading  violent  dis- 
sidents to  endorse  an  undertaking  which  was 
demonstrably  successful. 

The  President  again  proved  himself  to  be 
a  master  of  Informal  extemporaneous  discus- 
sion In  his  conversation  with  Eric  Sevareld  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  John 
Chancellor  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Campany  and  Howard  K.  Smith  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company.  Whatever 
their  differences  with  the  chief  executive — 
if  they  exist  beyond  the  Agnew  purlieus — 
representatives  of  these  three  systems  are 
bound  to  respect  the  findings  of  an  articulate 
expert  whose  telecasting  professionalism  Is 
comparable  to  theirs. 

While  analysts  found  little  In  his  reports 
and  observations  which  had  not  been  stated 
before,  he  met  questions  squarely  and,  to 
a  television  vlew-er  In  his  own  living  room, 
supplied  as  apt  a  summation  of  the  U.S. 
position  in  Southeast  Asia  as  we  will  be  priv- 
ileged to  hear.  It  defined  again  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge  to  clear  Vietnam  of  U.S.  troops 
which,  even  critics  must  concede,  he  had 
no  part  in  assigning  there.  He  provided  re- 
inforcement for  optimism  in  resolving  a  crisis 
plaguing  the  U.S.  more  than  any  other  In 
contemporary  times. 


Near  the  start  and  in  the  late  minutes  of 
the  conversation,  the  President  referred  to 
problems  created  in  the  Middle  East  by  re- 
newal of  the  Israeli-Arab  conflict,  seeking  to 
interject  them  into  persistent  questioning  on 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

The  chief  executive  made  it  abundantly 
clear  this  spasmodic  war  must  be  considered 
as  grave  as  any  world  emergency,  comparing 
this  belligerent  sector  to  the  Balkans  and  the 
Incipient  strife  which  precipitated  World 
War  I.  He  was  surprisingly  frank  in  review- 
ing the  explosive  possibilities,  demonstrating 
a  confidence  in  the  temper  of  listeners  and 
their  willingness  to  face  up  to  unpleasant 
realities. 

For  most,  the  President  demonstrated  the 
qualities  of  an  able  politician  and  statesman 
meeting  responsibilities  irrevocably  his  and 
ours.  The  method  he  chose  for  reporting  to 
his  countrymen  must,  in  answering  ques- 
tions made  relevant  by  the  immediate  news, 
be  one  which  will  contribute  to  a  broad  un- 
derstanding of  our  problems  abroad. 


CANCER  PIONEER,  76.  STRUGGLING 
TO  REACH  "IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  " 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  15,  1970,  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  remarks  by  Mr.  Harold 
Keen  of  KFMB  television  in  San  Diego 
which  were  incorrectly  attributed  to  me. 
His  commentary  concerned  the  cancer 
research  of  Dr.  Leonell  C.  Strong.  Mr. 
Keen  is  one  of  the  citizens  in  the  San 
Diego  area  trying  to  bring  about  more 
support  for  the  cancer  research  of  Dr. 
Strong. 

In  the  meantime,  a  more  recent  article 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  by  Mr.  Lee  Dye 
tells  further  about  the  importance  of 
Dr.  Strong's  research.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  report,  which  follows,  with 
my  colleagues : 

Cancer  Pioneer.  76.  Strugclinc  To  Reach 

'Impossible   Dream" 

( By  Lee  Dye  I 

With  his  wife  of  more  than  half  a  century 
at  his  side,  a  pioneer  in  cancer  research 
struggles  these  days  to  do  what  many  have 
said  he  cannot  do. 

In  an  austere  laboratory  in  a  small  indus- 
trial complex  in  Sorrento  Valley.  Just  north 
of  San  Diego.  Dr.  Leonell  C.  Strong  is  finish- 
ing a  project  he  began  in  a  larpaper  shack 
in  New  York  nearly  50  years  ago 

The  years  have  been  rewarding  but  diffi- 
cult for  Strong,  who  at  76  finds  himself  cut 
off  from  many  of  the  leaders  of  his  own 
field,  and  left  w-lthout  fintuicial  support  as 
he  struggles  toward  what  be  thinks  will  be 
a  major  breakthrough  in  cancer  research. 

The  woman  he  married  In  1919  still  works 
at  his  side.  The  thousands  of  exacting  charts 
she  has  labored  over  have  dimmed  her  eye- 
sight, and  a  butter  trial  between  Strong  and 
Jonas  Salk.  polio  research  giant,  has  de- 
stroyed her  health.  Strong  said. 

liver  extract  trriLizED 
But  she  continues  to  work  with  her  hus- 
band, because  neither  can  quit  now. 

Strong  Is  experimenting  with  a  liver  ex- 
tract, which  prevents  cancer  when  Injected 
into  a  mouse  that  is  genetically  predisposed 
toward  developing  cancer. 
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But  skeptics— and  there  are  many— point 
out  that  mice  are  dltlerent  from  men.  They 
doubt  that  Strong's  present  work  will  have 
much  Impact  on  mans  fight  against  cancer. 

Many  experts  say  Strong  U  living  in  the 
past.  s"truggllng  to  complete  au  Impossible 
dream,  not  compatible  with  modern  science. 

Nevertheless.  .<-cientlsts  at  Roswcll  Park 
Mcmonol  Institute,  Builalo.  N.Y..  a  highly 
renutable  cancer  research  center  where 
Strong  once  was  research  director,  vouch 
for  the  validity  of  Strong's  expenments. 

LONG    TIME    YET 

••Because  a  man  Is  in  his  70s  doe-n  t  mean 
that  he  is  senile,-  said  Dr.  E.  A  Mirand.  ;is- 
sociate  director  at  Roswell.  in  a  telephone 
interview.  "His  work  does  have  merit.  We 
must  give  him  a  chance.  " 

.\no'J\sT  Roswell  scientist.  Dr.  Arnold  Mit- 
te'.man.  Ls  currenUy  enga^-ed  in  a  project  to 
Idrntifv  tiie  chemical  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance "in  the  Uver  extract  responsible  for 
prevent. ng  the  mouse  tumors. 

But.  Mlttelman  cautions,  it  is  a  ■lonL'.  Umg 
time  awav  before  this  sort  of  thing  could  be 
used  on  humans.  In  the  meantime,  we're 
^niling  to  do  anything  we  can  to  lend  him 
a  hand." 

Strong  began  Inbreeding  mice  in  a  tar- 
paper  shack  in  1921.  He  was  a  young  scientist 
then,  working  on  his  doctorate  degree  at 
Columbia  University 

Strong  believed  then — as  he  does  now — 
that  cancer  is  influenced  by  genet lc=  He 
argued  that  while  cancer  itself  may  not  be 
Inherited,  the  susceptibility  to  cancer  tends 
to  be  passed  from  one  generation  to  the 
next 

With  that  hvpnthesls  before  him.  Strong 
FOt  ovi'  to  breed  strains  of  mice  in  which 
the  susceptibilitv  to  cancer  s?emed  more 
dominant.  Bv  restricting  malings  to  brothers 
and  sisters,  he  produced  many  strains.  In- 
cludii.g  fae  now-famous  C3H  strain,  in  which 
90':    of  the  females  develop  cancer 

Strcng  thus  gave  fellow  researchers  a  price- 
less tool  The  discovery  Insured  a  ready  flow 
of  subjects  for  laboratory  evaluation.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  17-mcnth  period,  about  840 
medical  publications  appeared  using  mice  for 
research  Of  those  papers.  43  :  depended  on 
the  tise  of  one  or  more  strains  first  devel- 
oped by  Strong. 

Prior  to  Strongs  discovery,  cancerous  mice 
were  extremelv  rare,  and  thus  extremely 
costly,  selling  for  around  $300  each.  Now.  the 
market  value  is  75  cents. 

GENETIC    LINK 

Strong  s  discovery  also  provided  the  first 
sound  evidence  of  a  genetic  link  In  the  origin 
of  a  cancer 

During  the  succeeding  years.  Strong  la- 
bored under  the  conviction  that  success  In 
the  flght  against  cancer  rested  in  Isolating 
the  hosts  deficiency  which  permits  a  cancer 
to  develop.  He  served  in  various  teaching 
and  researching  positions,  and  in  1933  Joined 
Yale  University's  cancer  research  program 
He  stayed  at  Tale  for  20  years,  finally  taking 
charge  of  the  program. 

Strong  left  Yale  In  1953  to  become  director 
of  the  biological  station  at  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute.  Roswell,  at  SprlngvlUe, 
N.Y.,  Is  the  largest  and  oldest  cancer  research 
Institute  In  the  world.  Strong  said. 

About  12  years  ago,  while  directing  Ros- 
well s  cancer  research  program.  Strong  em- 
barked on  a  project  which  has  become  an 
obsession  In  the  twilight  years  of  his  life. 
He  began  injecting  Uver  extract  Into  cancer- 
ous mice. 

"I  chose  liver  because  It  controls  so  many 
equilibrium  processes,"  Strong  said  recently 
In  his  laboratory  at  10457-1  Roselle  St  ,  San 
Diego.  He  said  cancer  Is  partly  the  result  of 
the  loss  of  the  body's  equilibrium,  1  e  .  the 
body's  ability  to  resist  the  tumor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"INHIBITOR"    EFFECT 

The  injection— which  he  calls  an  ■Inhib- 
itor "  because  it  inhibits  the  growth  of  the 
tumor— resulted  in  regression  of  a  tumor. 
Extending  his  line  of  thought.  Strong  in- 
itiated a  series  of  experiments  aimed  at  de- 
termining the  effect  of  the  injection  on  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

He  found  that  in  each  generation  the 
tumor  was  smaller,  and  began  regressing 
earlier,  even  If  no  mouse  beyond  the  first 
generation  was  injected  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  ninth  generation,  he  said,  the 
tumor  began  regressing  almost  immediately 
after  it  appeared,  leaving  only  a  small  scar. 

His  overall  batting  average  is  83.6";,  al- 
though in  certain  pilot  experiments  he  has 
achieved  100 '^   regression. 

However,  Strong  concedes  that  an  Inhib- 
itor that  works  for  mice  may  not  work  for 
humans. 

He  was  especially  troubled  by  a  serious 
shortcoming  m  his  findings— he  did  not 
know  whv  his  inhibitor  worked,  or  what  in 
the  liver  extract  enabled  the  mice  to  control 
the  tumors. 

To  ansv,-er  that,  he  needed  time  .  .  .  but 
time  was  runnini^  out 

In  1964.  Strong  turned  70.  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  at  Roswell  Park.  He  had  a 
number  of  offers  to  continue  his  work  else- 
where After  examining  them  all,  he  decided 
to  Join  Jonas  E  Salk  at  the  Salk  Institute 
for  Biological  Studies  in  La  Jolla.  Salk  agreed 
to  back  Strong  for  five  years,  the  time  the 
elder  scientist  believed  he  needed  to  finish 
his  work 

Six  years  ago  Strong  moved  to  San  Diego, 
carrying  with  him  thousands  of  mice  and 
scores  of  file  cabinets  filled  with  papers  from 
a  lifetime  of  research. 

There  were  problems  from  the  beginning — 
especially  with  the  loss  of  some  of  Strong's 
valuable  records  during  the  move  to  San 
Diego— and  in  1967  Salk  Informed  Strong  he 
would  have  to  leave 

Strong  fell  that  to  move  on  at  that  point 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  his  experi- 
ments, so  he  decided  to  fight  He  sued  Salk 
in  an  effort  to  make  him  stick  to  his  ftve- 
year  agreement,  and  on  Dec.  11.  1967,  won 
a  partial  victory  The  court  ordered  Salk  to 
pay  Strong  his  salary  for  the  remaining  two 
years  of  his  contract,  plus  .IIJOOO  for  the 
lost  data. 

It  was  a  bitter  slx-monih  ordeal  for 
Strong  and  his  wife.  She  has  never  fully 
recovered  her  health,  and  Strong  soon 
learned  that  the  Salk  incident  would  have 
mare  significant  effects  than  he  had  firs: 
realized. 

When  Strong  joined  Salk.  he  gave  up  his 
priority  on  research  grants,  and  as  he  ap- 
plied for  help  he  found  all  doors  securely 
closed.  The  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
federal  government  and  various  funding 
agencies  have  rejected  his  pleas  for  aid. 

But  using  his  life  savings,  and  the  salary 
he  won  through  the  trial,  he  struck  out  on 
his  own  Friends  formed  the  L  C.  Strong 
Research  Foundation,  and  a  few  contribu- 
tions trickled  in. 

But  the  funds  lagged  far  behind  the  ex- 
penses— it  costs  $250  a  month  Just  for  food 
for  the  13,000  mice  Strong  Is  using— and  it 
Is  not  certain  at  this  point  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  finish  his  work. 

Strong  estimates  he  needs  about  four  more 
months  to  com.plete  his  experiments.  That 
will  cost  about  $20,000. 

He  has  helped  meet  some  of  his  expenses  by 
selling  some  of  his  mice. 

For  Strong,  the  financial  predicament 
means  he  has  come  full  circle. 

PAID  OWN  WAY 

When  he  first  began  his  experiments  near- 
ly a  half  century  ago,  he  paid  his  own  way. 
Later,  he  used  more  than  $2  million   In  re- 
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search  grants  at  Roswell  Park.  Now,  he  is  on 
his  own  again. 

He  wen  a  major  victory  recently  when  Ros- 
well Park  agreed  to  work  on  the  analysis  of 
the  extract  and  to  sum  up  the  results  of  his 
experiment,  when  it  Is  completed. 

Strong  believes  If  his  experiment  can  be 
translated  into  human  terms,  a  mass  in- 
oculation could  lead  eventually  to  victory 
over  cancer. 

That  is  scoffed  at  by  many  members  of 
Strong's  profession  who  believe  cancer  can- 
not be  treated  In  this  way. 

But  Strong  argues  that  the  problem  In 
combating  tumors  of  any  kind  Is  the  same— 
the  Inability  of  the  host  to  control  the 
tumor.  Strong  believes  that  If  his  inhibitor 
corrects  that  situation  In  humans,  then  It 
could  be  used  as  a  vaccine. 

Today,  he  works  toward  that  end,  with  a 
private  goal  In  mind. 

■I  have  seen  so  many  mice  with  tumors, 
he  said,  "that  I  hope  someday  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  destroy  what  I  created  as  a  young 
man." 

He  keeps  a  graph  tacked  on  the  wall  be- 
side his  desk.  When  It  Is  completed,  Strong 
hopes  It  will  show  what  he  set  out  to  prove 
so  long  ago. 

"When  you  see  that  published."  the  scien- 
tist said  as  he  slumped  behind  his  metal 
desk   "then  you  will  know  I  have  retired." 


July  8,  1970 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanl  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
the  outstanding  work  being  done  by  the 
distributive  education  program  at  East 
Orange  High  School. 

Under  distributive  education,  high 
school  students  in  their  junior  and  sen- 
ior years  attend  regular  classes  in  the 
morning  and  spend  their  afternoons  on 
the  job  in  the  fields  of  retailing,  ■ware- 
housing, and  related  service  work.  The 
entire  program  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  high  school. 

At  East  Orange  High  School,  25  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  the  distributive 
education  program  during  the  last  aca- 
demic year.  In  addition  to  the  work  study 
program,  the  students  devote  1  day  each 
week  to  planning  and  conducting  com- 
munity service  projects.  For  example, 
just  recently  the  East  Orange  Distribu- 
tive Education  group  honored  members 
of  that  city's  police  force  for  their  work 
in  protecting  and  serving  the  community. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert 
three  news  articles  which  enlarge  upon 
tlie  latest  community  service  project  of 
the  distributive  education  program: 

[From  the  East  Orange  (N.J.)   Record, 

Apr.  16,  1970] 

DECA  Members  Sponsor  Salute  to 

Men  in  Blue 

The    Distributive    Education    Program,    a 

branch  of  the  Business  department  of  East 

Orange  High  School,  will  present  a  "Salute 

To  Our  Men  In  Blue"  at  the  Hotel  Suburban 

Crystal  Ballroom  on  May  24  at  9  a.m. 

rhe  project,  a  breakfast  honoring  city  po- 
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lice  and  firemen,  was  the  idea  of  five  DECA 
students,  members  of  DECA.  who  wanted  to 
recognize  the  esteem  felt  by  themselves  and 
many  of  their  contemporaries  for  the  men 
who  protect  the  public  safety. 

According  to  the  program's  chairman.  Pattl 
Pleas,  too  many  voting  age  citizens  of  East 
Orange  take  their  protection  agencies  for 
granted. 

"In  a  time  when  there  Is  so  much  adverse 
publicity  given  out  about  crime  and  disorder 
in  our  cities,  the  DECA  students  decided  that 
they,  as  Junior  citizens,  wanted  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  community  how  they 
truly  feel  about  their  enforcement  agencies." 

•"We  alwavs  hear  the  bad."  said  Pattl,  "and 
we  just  want  the  critics  to  know  that  they 
aren't  the  only  ones  who  can  speak  out." 

At  the  breakfast,  which  will  be  attended  by 
Mayor  Hart  and  to  which  Governor  Cahlll  has 
been  invited,  four  awards  will  be  presented  to 
police  and  firemen  whose  service  to  the  com- 
munity has  been  outstanding. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  working 
on  the  project  are  John  Battle.  Phyllis  Smith. 
Pam  Taylor  and  Charles  Neals.  The  young- 
sters are  being  assisted  by  members  of  the 
Community  Relations  Committee  Including 
Mrs.  Lois  Vreeland  and  Mrs.  Terry  DuPre. 

One  thousand  tickets  for  the  event  are  on 
sale  at  six  dollars  each.  Proceeds  will  go  into 
the  DECA  treasury. 

The  Distributive  Education  class  at  East 
Orange  High  School  consists  of  25  seniors 
who  were  selected  from  a  g  oup  of  135  stu- 
dents. Each  student  is  required  to  take  four 
major  subjects  during  school  hours  and  is 
released  at  noon  each  day  to  gain  experience 
in  the  business  world.  Students  are  employed 
in  East  Orange  and  surrounding  commu- 
nities. Every  student  presently  employed 
through  the  Distributive  Education  Program 
is  vlnually  assured  a  job  after  he  or  she 
completes  high  school. 

(From  the  Newark    (N.J  )    Evening  News] 

Teens  To  Honor  East  Orange  Cops 
A   breakfast   honoring   East   Orange   police 
and  firemen  has  been  scheduled  for  May  24 
by  the  East  Orange  ch-ipter.  Classroom  Dis- 
tributive Educaticn  Clubs  of  America. 

The  9  a.m.  breakfast,  titled  "A  Salute  to 
Our  Men  in  Blue."  will  be  held  In  the  Hotel 
Suburban.  East  Orange. 

Patricia  Pleas  a  senior  at  East  Orange  High 
School  and  student  chairman  of  the  group's 
liaison  committee,  said  it  was  their  feeling 
"it  was  about  time  we  as  teen-agers  should 
recognize  them  for  a  job  well  done." 

BEHIND    POLICE 

"The  police  have  received  a  lot  of  bad  pub- 
licity lately,  and  have  been  accused  of 
harassing  teen-agers  and  needlessly  getting 
down  on  us.  We  feel  honoring  them  could 
be  the  greatest  tribute  paid  to  municipal 
law  enforcers,"  she  said. 

"We  alwavs  hear  the  bad."  Patricia  pointed 
out.  'and  we  just  want  to  show  that  the 
police  and  firemen  have  our  respect  for  all 
the  good  they  do." 

"This  breakfast  could  bring  more  unity 
between  future  leaders  and  current  leaders," 
Patricia  said,  "and  let  the  police  know  we 
are  behind  them — not  against  them." 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Charles  Neals.  John  Battle,  Phyllis  Smith 
and  Pamela  Taylor,  all  seniors  at  East 
Orange  High.  Other  members  of  the  distribu- 
tive education  club  will  act  as  ushers  and 
usherettes  at  the  breakfast. 

Patricia  said  the  breakfast  was  the  club's 
idea,  and  Is  designed  to  .show  police  critics 
"we  are  bigger  than  they  are  and  know  the 
police  have  more  good  than  bad  points." 

East  Orange  Mayor  William  S.  Hart  Sr.  Is 
to  be  the  guest  speaker. 
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IFrom  the  East  Orange  (N.J.)  Record, 

May  23,  19701 

Students  Efforts  Rewarded  in     Salute  to 

Men    IN  Blue " 

Over  300  persons  attended  the  testimonial 
breakfast  "A  Salute  to  Our  Men  In  Blue'' 
held  at  the  Hotel  Suburban  last  Sunday. 
The  breakfast  was  the  Idea  and  project  of  the 
East  Orange  High  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America.  These  young  students 
decided  to  show  their  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers that  their  efforts  at  citizen  protection 
were  appreciated  by  the  young  as  well  as  the 
old. 

The  guests  were  greeted  by  Patricia  Pleas, 
who  chaired  the  DECA  committee  handling 
the  affair.  The  Invocation  and  blessing  were 
given  by  Rev.  N.  Spencer  Glover  Sr.  and  Rev. 
Addison  Groff,  respectively. 

Miss  Pleas  then  Introduced  the  speakers 
who  Included  Mayor  William  S.  Hart  vho 
spoke  on  the  theme  of  the  breakfast  and 
Harry  F.  Veal  Jr.,  principal  of  East  Orange 
High"  School  who  spoke  on  the  Distribu- 
tive Education  Program.  Captain  G.  R. 
Qulnn  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  also 
spoke  on  the  Community  Relations  Bureau 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  testimonial 
breakfast. 

Awards  were  presented  to  police  and  fire- 
men who  had  distinguished  themselves  In 
the  line  of  duty.  The  awards  were  presented 
by  DECA  students.  Policemen  Stephen  Pas- 
kell  and  Charles  Grimes  were  honored  with 
awards  presented  by  Colleen  Corum.  A  special 
award  was  presented  to  Auxiliary  Policeman 
William  Stoss  by  John  Battle. 

Fire  department  awards  went  to  James  D. 
McBrlde  and  Raymond  G.  Meyers  for  out- 
standing rescues.  These  awards  were  pre- 
sented by  Phyllis  Smith.  A  Special  Posthu- 
mous Award  was  presented  to  Capt.  Carmine 
Evangellsta.  who  lost  his  life  on  November 
30.  1969  in  the  line  of  duty.  Mrs.  Evangellsta 
accepted  the  award,  presented  by  all  the 
members  of  the  DECA  planning  committee. 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Dr.  Russell 
Jackson  made  the  closing  remarks. 

The  entire  event  was  planned  and  executed 
by  members  of  Esist  Orange's  DECA  chapter, 
under  the  direction  of  teacher-co-ordlnator 
Ltither  Bowen  and  Jerome  Gordon. 


NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN  O'BRIEN  SETS 
THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  American  public  heard  Na- 
tional Democratic  Chairman  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien  set  the  record  straight  on  a 
number  of  major  issues. 

In  a  25-minute  presentation  over  fa- 
cilities of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  the  Democratic  chairman  made 
effective  use  of  a  series  of  film  clips 
featuring  the  remarks  and  pledges  of 
President  Nixon  during  the  past  3  years. 

The  Nixon  pledges  on  economic  policy, 
crime,  pollution  control,  full  employ- 
ment, and  other  questions  are  best  un- 
derstood in  the  exact  words  used  by  the 
President  in  commenting  directly  on 
these  questions.  These  are  the  words  used 
by  Chairman  O'Brien  in  his  presenta- 
tion last  night. 

The  public  can  judge  for  itself,  on  the 
record,  as  to  the  level  of  performance  by 
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the  Republican  administration  on  these 
pledges. 

The  complete  transcript  of  last  night's 
telecast  follows : 

The  Democrats  Respond.  Part  One 
Washington.  DC.  July  7 — Following  Is 
the  transcript  of  "The  Democrats  Respond: 
Part  One."  a  25-minute  broadcast -telecast 
presented  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, which  granted  the  time  free  to  the 
Democratic  Party: 

President  Nixon:  'In  these  difficult  years. 
America  has  suffered  from  a  fever  of  words; 
from  Inflated  rhetoric  that  promises  more 
than  it  can  deliver:  from  angry  rhetoric  that 
fans  discontents  into  hatreds:  from  bombas- 
tic rhetoric  that  postures  instead  of  per- 
suading. 

"We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  until 
we  stop  shouting  at  one  another — until  we 
speak  quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can 
be  heard  as  well  as  otir  voices."  (Inaugural 
Address.  Jan.  20.  1969) 

Democratic  National  Chairman  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien:  Like  most  of  you,  I  applauded 
the  appeal  for  lowered  voices  and  national 
unity  when  Richard  Nixon  assumed  the  Pres- 
idency 18  months  ago. 

Good  evening.  I'm  Larry  O'Brien,  national 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  man- 
aged the  Democratic  campaign  for  Presi- 
dent m  1968  And  I  recognized  after  the 
election  that  we  all  had  tc  turn  away  from 
the  narrow  confines  of  partisanship  and  work 
in  the  active  pursuits  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion. 

But  today  the  divisions  within  our  society 
are  far  greater  than  they  were  18  months 
ago. 

I  don't  have  any  easy  answers  But  the 
American  {>eople  are  not  afraid  to  face  prob- 
lems squarely,  and  I  know  you  w-ant  facts. 

In  this  spirit,  then,  the  loyal  opposition 
has  the  responsibility  to  ask:  How,  in  fact, 
are  we  being  governed'  What  progress  are 
we  making  as  a  nation?  How  can  we  do  bet- 
ter'' How  can  the  nation  and  our  two-party 
system  meet  the  challenge  of  the  '70s?  How 
can  we  achieve  the  goals  the  new  President 
set  forth  In  his  Inaugural  Address  18  months 
ago? 

NrxoN:  In  pursuing  our  goals  of  full  em- 
ployment, better  housing,  excellence  in  edu- 
cation; in  rebtiilding  our  cities  and  Improv- 
ing our  rural  areas:  In  protecting  our  en- 
vironment and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
life — in  all  these  and  more,  we  will  and  must 
press  urgently  forward.  (Inaugural  Address, 
Jan    20.  1969 1' 

O'Brien.  Those  were  the  promises,  no  less 
urgent  today  than  when  the  President  spoke 
them  on  the  Capitol  steps  18  months  ago.  In 
a  few  areas — such  as  reform  of  the  outdated 
welfare  system  and  the  antiquated  postal 
system — the  Nixon  Administration  has  come 
forward  with  proposals  that  could  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

But  unfortunately,  in  most  areas  we  see 
little  or  no  progress:  we  share  the  concern 
of  all  Americans  with  the  decline  in  our  econ- 
omy. Every  housewife,  every  wage  earner, 
every  stock  holder,  every  farmer,  every  small 
businessman — yes  and  many  big  businessmen 
know  that  our  economy  is  lagging  far  behind 
its  potential 

A  reporter  asked  the  President  about  this 
at  a  news  conference  earlier  this  year,  one 
year  after  Mr.  Nixon's  Inaugural  Address. 

Reporter.  The  question  is.  how.  sir,  do  you 
assess  the  possibility  that  we  may  be  in  for 
perhaps  the  worst  possible  sort  of  economic 
conditions — inflation  and  recession? 

NixoN.  Well.  Mr.  Cornell,  the  major  pur- 
pose of  our  economic  policy  since  we  came 
Into  office  a  year  ago  has  been  to  stop  the 
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lnfl.uion  which  had  been  going  on  for  5  years 
withtivu  dJing  ir  so  quickly  that  It  brought 
on  a  recession. 

Now.  as  a  result,  we  are  now  In  a  position, 
the  crr.ical  position,  in  which  the  decisions 
made  in  the  next  month  or  two  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  win  this  battle. 

I  would  Simply  say  that  I  do  not  e.xpeci  a 
recession  to  occur."  (News  Conference,  Jan 
30.  1970) 

OBrien.  Regrettably,  the  Presidents  ex- 
peciatlons  have  not  mateilallzed.  and.  as  sc 
many  o.'  you  are  painfully  aware,  we  have 
Inflation  and  recession  at  the  same  time 

We  call  It  Nixonomlcs:  everything  that  is 
supposed  to  go  up — your  income,  productiv- 
ity, housing  construction,  profits,  the  stock 
market — Is  going  down.  Everything  tiiat  i.s 
supposed  to  go  down — unemployment,  inter- 
est rates,  the  cost  of  living — Is  rising. 

Every  housewife  is  alarmed  over  the  ccn- 
stan:  rises  in  food  price.? — hot  dogs  up  14 
cents  a  pound,  hamburger  up  12  cents  a 
pound,  potatoes  up  a  third — you  know  \our 
grocery  bill  and  how  much  It  has  gone  up 
in  the'last  year. 

Do  you  know  of  a  family  enriung  less  than 
$13,000  annually  that  has  been  able  to  buy  a 
home  this  past  "year?  And  even  those  able  lo 
borrow  money  for  a  new  heme  know  that  a 
$20,000  house  costs  an  additional  $35,000  for 
interest  charges  alone — the  highest  interest 
rates  in  100  vears. 

In  recent  weeks  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licai:s  alike  have  been  pleading  wl'h  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  use  the  great  powers  of  his 
ciTice  to  stop  this  recession  and  Inflation  now . 
tef./re  more  dan.agc  is  dor.e 

Tlie  President  mv.st  use  his  preat  pergonal 
Influence  to  roll  tack  Inflationary  v.r.gr  and 
prlc^  dec.;!'  !is.  just  as  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  did  en  many  occa- 
sicn~ 

R:ght  now— tonight— Mr.  Nixon  could  di- 
rect 'he  Iov.e;'ng  of  Interest  rates  en  home 
niurtgages.  car  loans,  and  the  clothes  yoi:  buy 
on   credl:   from  a  department  store 

A  Dem-cratic  Congress  gave  him  this  power 
last  year,  tut  unfortunately,  he  has  refused 
to  use  It 

I  urge  the  Pre.-^ldent  to  act  Immediately 
Please  don't  wait  any  longer  for  our  econ- 
omy To  decline  even  further 

Tliere  Is  probably  nothing  of  greater  worrv 
to  the  American  family  than  the  threat  of 
unemployment  At  a  news  conference  two 
mcnihs  ago  a  reporter  asked  the  President 
about  this  problem. 

Reporter:  "On  a  domestic  subject,  the 
ecanomv,  sir.  Unemployment  Is  up,  the  stock 
market  IS  down,  things  look  generally  dis- 
couraging. Do  you  have  any  views  on  that. 
and  do  \cu  have  any  plans?  ' 

Nixon:  "Yes.  Unemployment  reached  the 
point  of  48.  I  noticed,  this  last  month.  In 
order  to  keep  It  in  perspective.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  1961.  1962.  1963.  1964.  and 
1965  the  average  unemployment  was  5  7. 
5  7  is  too  high  4.8.  I  think.  Is  also  too  high. 
But  the  unemployment  we  presently  have  is 
the  resul'  cf  the  cooling  of  the  economy  and 
our  fight  against  inflation."  iNews  Confer- 
ence. May  8,  1970) 

OBrien:  As  the  President  said.  It  Is  partly 
a  matter  of  perspective  that  5.7  percent  un- 
employment rate  mentioned  In  the  early 
1960s  reflected  a  steadily  declining  rate  of 
unemployment,  a  decline  from  the  high  of  7 
percent  which  President  Kennedy  inherited 
from  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  Administration 
of  the  1950s. 

The  fact  l5  that  unemployment  fell  dur- 
ing the  1960s  and  it  was  down  to  3  3  percent 
In  December.  1968.  It  has  climbed  steadily 
since  President  Nixon  took  office.  Since  last 
December,  we  have  experienced  In  the 
fastest  flve-month  rise  In  unemployment 
since  the  recession  In  the  late  1950s.  But  be- 
yond this,  instead  of  talking  statistics  and 
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percentages,  lets  remember  that  more  than 
four  ntlllion  seven  hundred  thousand  Amer- 
icans are  out  of  work  tonight. 

Lets  lock  at  EUiolher  major  concern  and  see 
what  candidate  Nixon  promised— and  what 
has  happeiii'd  smce  he  took  office 

Nixon  ;  "And  If  we  are  to  restore  order  and 
respect  for  law  In  this  country,  there's  one 
place  we're  going  to  begin.  We're  going  to 
have  a  new  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  of  America  .  .  . 

"The  wave  of  crime  Is  not  going  to  be  the 
wave  of  the  future  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  (Nomination  Acceptance  Speech, 
August  8,  1968) 

O'Brien  :  Of  course  every  new  President  has 
the  power  to  appoint  his  o\>.n  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, but  what  has  been  the  record  of  the 
Attorney  General  President  Nixon  appointed? 
Eighteen  months  have  passed.  The  crime 
rate  in  this  country  has  not  gone  down.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  It  rose  15 
percent  over  the  same  period  last  year.  And 
It  Is  especially  alarming  that  the  fastest 
rates  of  Increase  are  now  in  the  suburbs  and 
In  rural  areas  of  our  country. 

The  way  to  stop  rising  crime  is  not  to 
blame  others,  such  as  Congress.  The  way  to 
stop  the  rising  crime  rate  is  to  help  local  and 
state  law  enforcement  agencies  who  carry 
the  major  burden. 

Nixon;  "While  It  is  true  that  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  are  the  cut- 
ting edge  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  street 
crime,  burglaries,  murder,  my  proposals  to 
you  have  embodied  my  belief  that  the  Fede- 
ral Government  should  play  a  greater  role  In 
working  in  partnership  with  these  agencies 
"That  Is  why  1971  Federal  spv--ndlng  for 
local  law  enforcement  will  double  that 
budgeted  for  1971."  (State  of  the  Union 
Message,  Jan   22.  1970) 

O'Brien:  That's  how  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  crime  problem  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  last  January.  What  action 
has  followed  those  farslghted  words? 

The  facts  are  that  the  Nixon  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  budget  requires  one  thousand  dollars 
from  every  one  of  you — every  American — to 
run  the  government.  Of  that  one  thousand 
dollars,  the  Administration  has  earmarked 
only  $2  40  to  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  fight  against  crime— cutting  the 
Democratic  program  in  half 

.\nd.  while  I  am  sure  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  want  to  reduce  crime.  I 
cannot  understand  why  they  have  refused  to 
support  fvirther  improvements  in  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  advocated  bv  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent and  enacted  by  a  Demixrratic  Congress 
In  1968 — our  major  federal  antlcrlme  pro- 
gram. They  are  improvements  that  would 
give  cities  with  the  greatest  crime  problems 
the  most  help. 

I  regret  that  so  many  of  the  top  law  en- 
forcement experts  brought  to  Washington  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  last  year  have  now 
resigned,  because,  as  they  said.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  has  refused  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  control  the  growing  crime  rate  in 
America. 

President  Nixon's  own  anti-crime  prc^x)sals 
have  not  been  primarily  directed  at  the 
national  crime  problem,  but  rather  at  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  and  many  people  believe  that 
some  of  these  proposals  are  unconstltti- 
tlonal. 

For  the  past  generation  both  major  po- 
litical parties  have  stood  together  In  the 
struggle  for  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
for  all  of  otiT  citizens.  In  his  acceptance 
speech,  Mr.  Nixon  seemed  to  recognize  the 
human  stakes  Involved  in  the  next  urgent 
steps  that  must  be  taken  In  this  continuing 
struggle. 

Nixon:  "They  want  the  pride  and  the 
self-respect  and  the  dignity  that  can  only 
come  If  they  have  an  equal  chance  to  own 
their   own  homes,   to   own   their   own  busl- 
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nesses.  to  be  managers  and  executives  as 
well  as  workers,  to  have  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion In  the  exciting  ventures  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

"I  pledge  to  you  tonight  that  we  shall 
have  new  programs  which  will  provide  the 
equal  chance,  .  ."  (Nomination  Acceptance 
Speech,  August  8.  1968) 

"Now  I  know  all  the  words.  I  know  all  the 
gimmicks  and  the  phrases  that  would  win  the 
applause  of  black  audiences  and  professional 
civil  rights  leaders.  I  am  not  going  to  use 
them.  I  am  interested  In  deeds.  I  am  inter- 
ested In  closing  the  performance  gap."  (News 
Conference.  Jan.  30.  1970) 

O'Brien:  One  of  the  biggest  disappoint- 
ments of  the  first  18  months  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  precisely  this  fail- 
ure to  match  Its  words  with  deeds — to  provide 
new  opportunities  for  minority  citizens,  op- 
portvmltles  that  must  ultimately  benefit  all 
Americans. 

Again,  a  number  of  experts  brought  to 
Washington  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
have  resigned.  They  recognized  thia  per- 
formance gap. 

The  failure  to  define  clearly  the  policy 
for  school  desegregation  has  led  to  confusion 
In  local  school  systems,  and  growing  resent- 
ment and  discouragement  by  families  seek- 
ing equal  educational  opportunities  for  their 
children. 

Above  all.  In  the  past  18  months  we  have 
been  denied  the  strong  moral  leadership  on 
this  issue  which  only  the  White  House  can 
provide — that  Is  must  provide.  We  have 
lacked  a  President  speaking  forthrlghtly 
about  the  moral  rlghtness  of  making  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  a  reality  for 
every  American. 

Again.  Congress  has  had  to  take  the  lead- 
in  overcoming  the  Administration's  obstacles 
to  renewing  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  a  law  that 
provides  all  Americans  with  the  most  basic 
of  democratic  rights  as  well  as  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds. 

The  times  call  for  a  new  vision  of  our 
priorities.  The  President  seemed  to  under- 
stand this  when  he  addressed  the  nation 
last  month. 

Nixon:  For  the  first  time  In  20  years,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  spending  more  on 
human  resource  program  than  on  nation- 
al defense. 

"This  year  we  are  spending  $1.7  billion  less 
on  defense  than  we  were  a  year  ago;  in  the 
next  year,  we  plan  to  spend  $5.2  billion  less. 
This  is  more  than  a  redirection  of  resources. 
This  is  an  historic  reordering  of  our  national 
priorities."  (Address  to  the  Nation,  June  17, 
1970) 

O'Brien:  The  President  says  he  favors  this 
change  in  our  priorities.  But  It  was  Con- 
gress, not  the  President,  that  cut  five-and-a- 
half  billion  dollars  from  the  Pentagon  b-.idj;- 
et.  And  when  Congress  tried  to  channel 
less  than  a  quarter  of  that  money  Into  edu- 
cational and  health  programs — libraries, 
books,  student  loans — the  President  re- 
sponded with  a  nationally  televised  \eto 
message. 

Nixon:  "Now,  If  I  approved  the  Increased 
spending  contained  In  this  bill.  I  would  win 
the  approval  of  many  fine  people  who  are 
demanding  more  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  education  and  health.  But 
I  would  be  surrendering  In  the  battle  to  stop 
the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  a  battle  we  must 
fight  and  win  for  the  benefit  of  every  fam- 
ily In  this  Nation."  (HEW  Veto  Message,  Jan. 
26.  1970) 

O'Brien:  In  that  same  week  when  Mr.  Nix- 
on vetoed  the  education  and  health  bill  as 
Inflationary,  he  announced  a  new  multi- 
bilUon  dollar  spiral  In  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Why  wasn't  this  Just  as  inflationary.  If  not 
more  so? 

Only  a  few  days  ago  Congress  overrode  an- 
other Nixon  veto  and  so  restored  funds  to 
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build  desperately  needed  hoepltala  and  men- 
tal health  facilities  for  the  nation's  sick  peo- 
ple. The  President  turned  down  this  bill  be- 
cause he  said  it  was  Inflationary.  But  more 
than  two-thirds  of  Congress — Including  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Party — voted  to  allocate  for  hospitals  some 
of  the  money  cut  from  the  budget. 

National  priorities?  Lefs  consider  again 
each  American's  thousand  dollar  share  of 
the  nation's  budget:  $4.50  for  air  and  water 
pollution:  $5.00  for  urban  renewal  for  our 
cities;  $7.50  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education:  50  cents  for  training  the  handi- 
capped— and  $375.00  for  the  military. 

Once  again,  we  must  look  to  Congress  for 
leadership. 

It  was  Congress  that  more  than  doubled 
President  Nixon's  Initial  request  for  an  In- 
crease in  sccla!  security  providing  a  bndlv 
needed  15  percent  increase.  And  Just  this 
week,  your  paychecks  will  be  larger  because 
a  Democratic  Congress  voted  to  increase  per- 
sonal tax  exemplionE  and  eliminated  the  5 
percent  surtax. 

So  I  ask  you  tonight:  Who  Is  really  en- 
gaged In  a  "historic  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities" — the  Congress  or  the  Pres- 
ident? 

One  of  o\ir  most  urgent  priorities  for  this 
decade  is  cleaning  up  our  environment.  Most 
of  you  heard  the  President  speaking  to  this 
problem  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
this  past  January. 

Nixon.  "The  program  I  shall  propose  to 
Congress  will  be  the  most  comprehensive 
and  costly  program  in  this  field  In  America  s 
history. 

"It  is  not  a  program  for  just  one  year. 
A  year's  plan  In  this  field  is  no  plan  at  all. 
This  IB  a  time  to  look  ahead  not  a  year,  but 
5  years  or  10  years — -whatever  time  Is  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job. 

"I  shall  propose  to  this  Congress  a  $10 
billion  nationwide  clean  waters  program  to 
put  modern  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  In  every  place  In  America  where  they 
are  needed  to  make  our  waters  clean  again, 
and  do  It  now."  (State  of  the  Union  Message, 
Jan.  22,  1970) 

O'Brien.  That  Is  what  President  Nixon 
said  he  would  propose,  and  to  many  It 
seemed  an  impressive  call  for  action.  But 
the  fact  Is  that  the  10  billion  dollar  program 
he  promised  calls  for  federal  spending  of 
only  four  billion  dollars.  The  amount  Mr. 
Nixon  proposed  for  the  first  year  of  his  new 
program  to  fight  water  pollution  turned  out 
to  be  less  than  Congress  had  already  au- 
thorized. 

And  so.  18  months  later,  the  pattern  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  domestic  program  Is 
abundantly  clear — ringing  calls  for  action, 
but  few  results,  except  when  Congress  takes 
the  Initiative  and  calls  the  shots. 

But  our  attention  to  our  critical  domes- 
tic priorities  continues  to  be  diverted  by  the 
seemingly  endless  struggle  In  Indochina, 
about  which  the  President  addressed  the  na- 
tion on  April  30. 

NrxoN.  "Tonight.  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  units  will  attack  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  entire  Communist  military  op- 
eration In  South  Vietnam.  This  key  control 
center  has  been  occupied  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  for  5  years  In  blatant 
violation  of  Cambodia's  neutrality."  (Ad- 
dress to  Nation,  April  30.  1970) 

O'Brien.  I  have  no  Intention  of  "taking 
on"  the  President  In  difficult  decisions  about 
military  strategy,  but  I  do  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  level  with  all  of  us. 

I  share  the  relief  of  all  Americans  that  our 
troops  have  crossed  back  into  South  Viet- 
nam, but  I  also  share  the  confusion  of 
most  Americans  who  wonder  what  Cam- 
bodia Is  really  all  about. 

The  President  never  consulted  with   his 
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Cabinet  or  with  Congress  before  he  expanded 
the  Indochina  war.  He  has  never  told  the 
American  people  that  the  Communist  head- 
quarters he  said  virould  be  attacked  was  nev- 
er attacked  and  apparently  never  even  lo- 
cated. 

Instead  Mr.  Nixon  now  has  given  other 
reasons  to  Justify  his  surprise  move  of  Amer- 
ican troops  into  a  neutral  cotintry,  among 
them  the  preservation  of  a  new  Cambodian 
government. 

And  now  we  have  become  involved,  wheth- 
er or  not  we  like  It,  in  that  new  government. 
Now — although  our  ground  troops  are  out — 
our  bombers  and  our  artillery  continue  to 
bomb  the  Cambodian  nation.  Now  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  continues  to  sustain  a  full 
scale  military  operation  In  Cambodia. 

Before  our  military  incursion,  as  this  map 
shows.  Communist  activity  In  Cambodia  was 
primarily  limited  to  border  sanctuaries. 

But  now,  Just  two  months  later.  Commun- 
ist control  has  expanded  to  half  the  land 
area  of  Cambodia  and  Communists  have  In- 
filtrated over  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  that 
beleagured  country. 

The  question  must  be  asked:  Has  our  ac- 
tion actually  saved  Cambodia,  or  put  its  sur- 
vival in  greater  Jeopardy? 

To  be  patriotic  American  is  to  question  and 
probe  the  activities  of  those  who  govern  us. 
That  Is  our  duty  and  our  right. 

The  newly  elected  President  promised  to 
"bring  us  together  again."  But  the  opposite 
of  that  Is  occurring,  polarization,  unfortu- 
nately encouraged  by  Vice  President  Agnew 
in  speech  after  speech  across  the  country. 

AcNEw:  "You  can't  bring  200  million  peo- 
ple together.  Let's  stop  talking  In  techni- 
calities and  look  at  the  President's  figure  of 
speech — was  a  plea  for  national  unity  to 
bring  the  responsible  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety together.  But  let's  never  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  also  Irresponsible  ele- 
ments of  our  society  and  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  dignify  and  condone  what  they're  do- 
ing, let's  polarize — lefs  get  rid  of  these  un- 
desirable i)eople  by  recognizing  that  they 
cannot  participate  In  our  legitimate  proc- 
esses of  government  unless  they  play  the 
rules."  (Washington  Window,  UPI  Interview. 
November,  16,  1969) 

O'Brien:  The  words  and  thoughts  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  leave  me  saddened  and  dis- 
heartened. While  I  realize  there  are  many 
who  support  Mr.  Agnew,  I  deeply  believe  his 
road  can  only  lead  to  further  division  and 
mistrust  among  our  people. 

In  attacking  the  loyalty  of  millions  who 
sincerely  question  the  course  of  the  present 
Administration,  the  Vice  President  is  him- 
self questioning  and  Jeopardizing  the  very 
democratic  tradition  that  has  made  us 
strong. 

Is  this  the  way  we  are  to  be  brought  to- 
gether again?  Is  this  the  lowered  voice  Pres- 
ident Nixon  urged  upon  all  of  us  eighteen 
months  ago? 

This  Is  a  time  for  healing,  not  for  wound- 
ing, for  trust  and  understanding,  not  for 
hatred  and  suspicion. 

For  14  years.  I  was  a  friend  and  close  as- 
sociate of  a  man  who  could  express  these 
feelings  far  better  than  I.  One  bright,  wintry 
day  the  world  seemed  full  of  promise  as  he 
reached  out  to  us  and  summoned  forth  the 
best  we  Americans  had  to  offer. 

Kennedy:  "All  of  this  will  not  be  finished 
In  the  first  one  hundred  days.  Nor  wrlll  It  be 
flnished  In  the  first  one  thousand  days,  nor 
In  the  life  of  this  Administration,  nor  even 
perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this  planet.  But 
let  us  begin.  .  ."  (Kennedy  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. Jan.  20.  1961) 

OBrien:  The  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
Democrats  In  Congress  accepted  that  chal- 
lenge a  decade  ago — and  we  rededlcate  our- 
selves todav. 
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HON.  WILUAM  £.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  my  latest  Washington  Re- 
port which  contains  the  results  of  my 
opinion  poll : 

MiNSHAix  Opinion  Poll  Results 

More  than  35,000  completed  questionnaires 
have  been  received  In  an  avalanche  response 
unprecedented  In  all  my  years  In  Congress,  an 
Indication  that  there  is  a  genuine  and  In- 
tense concern  about  the  critical  issues  fac- 
ing our  nation.  All  returns  have  been  care- 
fully tabulated  and  I  personally  have  noted 
the  many  thoughtful  and  helpful  comments 
accompanying  them.  Thank  you  for  yotir  en- 
thusiastic [>artlclpatlon.  Results  follow: 

1  .Answer  In  jjercent  ] 
1    Do  you  approve  of  President  Nixon  send- 
ing U.S.  troops  In  Cambodia? 

Yes 60  3 

No    35.5 

No  opinion 4.  2 

2.  Should  the  United  States 

(a)  Continue  Vietnamizlng  the  war  while 
gradually  withdrawing  our  troops? 

Yes    60.0 

(b)  Step  up  efforts  for  an  all-out  military 
victory? 

Yes — -   16  0 

(c)  Pull  out  all  U.S.  military  forces  at 
once? 

Yes 15  3 

( d )  Other  suggestions : 

Yes 5  5 

(  e )  No  opinion : 
No    opinion 3.2 

3.  Should  the  U£.  increase  arms  aid  to 
Israel? 

Yes 33  5 

No 58  7 

No    opinion 7.8 

4.  Do  you  support  the  Safeguard  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  program? 

Yes - 57.  7 

No 34.0 

No  opinion 8.  3 

5.  Are  you  In  favor  of  an  all-volunteer 
Army? 

Yes 55.0 

No -  39.0 

No    opinion 6.0 

6.  Should  college  draft  deferments  be 
phased  out  so  that  all  men  of  eligible  age 
are   selected   by   lottery? 

Yes -  69  5 

No 22.8 

No    opinion 7.7 

7.  Do  you  think  iS-year-olda  should  have 
the  right  to  vote? 

Yes    -  31.0 

No 69.8 

No    opinion 9.2 

8.  Should  the  House  of  Representatives 
bring  Impeachment  proceedings  against  Su- 
preme  Court   Justice   WllUam   O.   Douglas? 

Yes 41.4 

No - 39.8 

No  opinion 18-8 

9.  To  control  Inflation,  do  you  favor: 
(a)  Wage  and  price  controls? 
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Yes    60.5 

No - 18.0 

No  opinion - 21.5 

(bi  Credit  controls? 

Tes - 49  4 

No -- 15.2 

No  opinion 35.4 

(Ci   Reduced  govermnent  spending? 

Yes  --- T2.8 

No ---     9-9 

No  opinion 1".  3 

10  In  the  light  against  environmental  pol- 
lution would  you  support; 

(a»  Higher  "taxes  at  all  governmeiital  levels 
for  an  all-out  crash  program? 

Yes 24  7 

No 41.0 

No  opinion 34.3 

(bi  The  President's  Great  Lakes  Clean- 
up propos.i;s? 

Yes  - --  60.8 

No --     5  8 

No  opinion 33.4 

I  c  I  Strong  local  enforcement  of  more  strict 
regnilatlons  t;overning  municipal  and  indus- 
trial pollution? 

Yes 93.1 

No 11 

No  opinion 58 

(dt  Strong  enforcement  of  more  strict 
regulations  governing  motor  vehicle  and  alr- 
pl.uie  pollution? 

Yes 78   1 

No 5  8 

No  oplr.lcn 16.  1 

11.  Should  the  U.S.  proceed  with  more  ex- 
ploration oi  the  moon  and  deeper  probos  of 
outer  space? 

Yes 42.8 

No 51.2 

No  opinion 6.0 

12  To  halt  student  violence,  what  policie.s 
should  be  adopted  in  not  situations  on  cam- 
pus? 

(a)  Expell  students  who  are  disorderly 
or  refuse  to  otiey  regulations 39  8 

ib^  Strict  la's:  enforcement,  but  no  use 
of  deadly  force 14.5 

ici  Strict  law  enforcement,  use  deadly 
force  If  absolutely  necessary — 13.  1 

(di  Firmer  control  by  college  adminis- 
trators     8.4 

I  e  I  Keep  outside  agitators  off  cam- 
puses    5.0 

if)   Miscellaneous  suggestions 13.7 

(g)  No  opinion --  5.5 

The  July  Washington  Report  will  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  the  status  of  major  legls- 
iation.  as  well  as  my  activities  representing 
you  in  Consress. 
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MAN'S  INHU^L\NITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long  ? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    C.XLIFORNIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  C:^lifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tins  March  I  had  the  privilege 
to  chair  part  of  an  important  heric;»  of 
hearing-s  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Research,  and  De\elopiiient 
of  the  Sci.'nce  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee dealing  with  the  overall  topic  of 
"Technology  Assessment  and  the  Envi- 
ronment." 

Of  tlie  two  sessions  I  chaired  in  San 
Francisco,  one  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
analyzing  both  the  severe  problems 
caused  by  increasing  population  growth 
rates  and  possible  remedies  to  offset 
these  ever-growing  resource  demands. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  in.'^ert  in  tlie 
Record,  the  statement  made  at  that 
hearing  by  Dr.  Eugene  V.  Coan,  the  direc- 
tor of  Political  Activity  for  Zero  Popula- 
tion Growth. 

Dr.  Coan  stresses  the  need  for  broad- 
ening this  country's  foreign  aid  program 
to  emphasize  ixipulation  control  and 
family  planning  projects,  a  position  I 
strongly  agree  with. 

His  statement  follows : 

TiSTIMONY  OP  ErOENE  V.  COAN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  tlie  Sub- 
committee: I  ajn  Eugene  Coan.  Director  of 
Political  .Activity  for  Zero  Population 
Growth,  a  nationwide  educational  ;ind  politi- 
cal action  organization  concerned  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  popul.ulon,  both  In  the 
United  States  and  In  the  world. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  to  discuss  the  relationship  of  our 
capacity  for  properly  assessing  the  Impact 
of  new  technology  to  our  policies  with  respect 
to  population  growth. 

In  the  first  place,  we  .ipplnud  the  concept 
"f  "Technology  .Assessment.  '  After  reviewing 
the  articles  on  this  topic  which  were  sug- 
ges:ed  to  us.  Mr  Chairman,  we  conclude  that 
"Technology  .Asse.'^.sment"  Is  a  technologist's 
word  for  ecology,  and  we  certainly  need  more 
ecological  concern.  Ecology  is  a  field  that  has 
to  do  with  the  relationships,  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  Interactions  within  and  Involving 
the  living  world  This  may  sound  all-encom- 
passlng.  and.  Indeed.  It  Is.  but  It  Is  not  that 
aspect  of  ecology  which  makes  It  new  and 
esf>eclally  significant  for  vis  There  is  a  quali- 
tative feature  of  ecology  that  Is  of  far  greater 
Importance.  An  ecological  point  of  view  Is 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  world.  It  Is  In 
the  broadest  possible  perception  and  In  the 
recognition  of  the  m.uiy  consequences  of 
what  we  do  and  what  Is  happening  to  us 
that  we  have  a  completely  fresh  approach 
to  our  problems.  This  approach  Is  difHcult 
for  us.  because  throughout  most  of  western 
civilization  It  has  been  man  against  nature, 
rather  than  part  of  it 

There  Is  no  better  demonstration  of  the 
application  of  ecological  principles  and  the 
complexity  of  relationships  than  with  re- 
gard to  population  growth.  Every  social  and 
environmental  problem  In  our  society  Is 
adversely  influenced  by  population  growth. 
Air  and  water  pollution  worsen.  The  land 
becimes  covered  with  refuse.  Crowding  ag- 
gravates life  in  our  cities.  Resources  and 
open  space  decrease  Facilities  and  services 
are  taxed  ;o  capacity,  as  are  citizens.  The 
subtle  qualities  of  life  have  all  but  vsm- 
Ished — space  for  hiking  and  thinking,  quiet, 
wilderness,  and  individuality. 

Each  population-related  problem  can  be 
solved — by    itself.    An   expert   on   air   pollu- 


tion is  full  of  Ideas  about  how  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  smog.  An  expert  on  education 
has  many  ideas  on  how  to  Improve  onr  school 
system  to  meet  increased  demands.  Sociol- 
ogists have  theories  on  how  to  lower  the 
amount  of  crime  and  violence  In  our  cities. 
Housing  experts  list  programs  to  meet  our 
housing  shortage.  Politicians,  especially  this 
season,  have  notions  about  decreasing 
taxes. 

But  there  Is  a  catch.  We  are  losing  on  all 
fronts  at  once.  Why?  If  you  look  into  these 
plans  presented  by  each  of  these  experts, 
you  will  And  that  they  have  two  things  In 
common.  First,  every  one  of  them  coat.-.  a 
great  deal  of  money.  We  could  only  afford  to 
provide  adequate  solutions  for  one  or  two 
problems,  but  there  Is  nut  enough  money 
and  resources  to  solve  all  of  them  by  a 
piecemeal  approach.  At  a  time  when  man's 
survival  is  threatened  from  several  direc- 
tions, solving  only  one  or  lv.o  problems  will 
not  be  sufficient. 

Secondly.  It  Is  entirely  inappropriate  to 
attack  each  problem  as  an  Individual  entity 
because  everything  Is  interrelated.  Crime 
is  related  to  poverty  and  poverty  to  employ- 
ment. Employment  Is  related  to  transporta- 
tion and  transportation  to  pollution.  Pollu- 
tion is  related  to  the  amount  of  medical 
care  we  need  and  this  care  Is  related  to  pro- 
fessional training.  We  now  have  to  force 
ourselves  to  look  at  the  whole  picture  at 
once. 

Our  analysis  of  this  picture  Indicates  that 
we  are  in  trouble  and  will  have  to  move 
quickly.  In  the  United  States,  population 
threatens  the  quality  of  our  lives,  but  the 
greatest  danger  we  face  as  a  result  of  the 
enormous  arid  rapidly  Increasing  numbers 
of  Individuals  is  the  political  consequences 
of  overpopulation  in  the  so-called  "under 
developed"  nations.  None  of  us  can  predict 
what  will  happen.  Population-created  con- 
flicts may  cause  rapid  break-downs  In  the 
governability  of  large  areas,  rendering  relief 
or  long-range  solutions  difficult  or  impos- 
sible. The  underlying  Imbalances  among  pop- 
lation,  resources,  and  disease  have  already 
become  apparent  In  some  areas  of  the 
world,  such  as  in  Nigeria,  India,  and  El 
Salvador.  As  examples  of  what  we  may  face 
In  the  future,  the  populations  of  both  Ni- 
geria and  India  will  double  In  28  years, 
that  of  El  Salvador  in  21  years. 

The  concept  of  overpyopulatlon  Is  a  relative 
one.  For  Instance.  America  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  overpopulated  countries  on  the 
planet  by  virtue  of  her  high  per  capita  use 
of  energy  and  raw  materials,  but  she  is  also 
one  of  the  greatest  consumers  of  the  re- 
sources belonging  to  other  areas  and  peoples 
of  the  world.  Such  artificial  affluence  cannot 
last. 

Tlio  second  greatest  danger  we  face  Is  the 
result  of  the  global  nature  of  pollution.  Al- 
ready, we  have  begun  to  tip  balances  we  have 
discovered  only  after  we  upset  them.  Birds 
become  extinct  because  farmers  thousands 
of  miles  away  spray  their  crops  with  cholor- 
Inated  hydrocarbons.  Trees  become  sick  in 
Arizona  because  people  drive  to  work  In  Los 
Angeles.  Changes  in  the  weather  occur  be- 
cause we  are  using  too  much  fossil  fuel.  This 
Is  probably  only  the  beginning  of  the  things 
that  will  happen  to  the  oceans  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  planet  as  the  world's  popu- 
lation doubles.  Some  biologists  believe  we 
will  soon  be  faced  by  a  series  of  global  ecolo- 
gical catastrophles  for  which  we  need  a 
whole  new  kind  of  national  preparedness. 

What  we  require  for  this  preparedness  are 
institutions  which  enable  us  to  see  the  full 
page  of  factors  which  may  be  involved  In  our 
planning,  whether  the  pending  decisions  are 
technological  or  not.  Our  greatest  needs  at 
the  present  time  are  for  biological  and  socio- 
logical considerations  to  enter  Into  major 
technological  decisions.  However,  the  mere 
presence  of  new  boards,  committees,  councils, 
and  .agencies  Is  not  enough.  They  must.  In 
addition,   have    the    necessary   breadth    and 
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quality  of  membership  and  staff  to  carry  out 
the  task,  and,  more  Importantly,  they  must 
be  given  the  political  p>ower  both  to  halt 
bad  technology  and  to  suggest  better  ap- 
proaches to  problems. 

With  regard  to  specific  measures,  Zero  Pop- 
ulation Growth  has  already  announced  Its 
support  for  Representative  Foley's  bill,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1071  (co-authored  by  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  among  oth- 
ers) ,  to  establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality  and  Popu- 
lation Pohcy.  To  consider  population  in 
terms  of  absolute  ntimbers  of  Individuals 
has  little  meaning.  To  make  statements 
about  environmental  quality  without  consid- 
ering population  growth  Is  equally  useless. 

We  supported  the  recently  passed,  admin- 
istration-sponsored legislation  to  create  a 
"Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,"  only  after  Its  duties  had 
been  amended  to  Include  study  of  ways  to 
achieve  population  stability.  We  Initiated 
and  are  backing  legislation  to  establish  an 
even  more  comprehensive  Commission  on 
Population  and  Environment  In  California 
(State  Senate  Bill  186,  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor John  Nejedly) . 

In  the  fields  of  population  and  environ- 
ment, there  are  several  Immediate  needs  at 
the  Federal  level.  Let  us  consider  ways  for 
Congress  to  examine  broader-than-tradl- 
tlonal  relationships. 

First,  we  need  to  obtain  and  widely  pub- 
licize Information  on  what  technology  can 
really  promise  in  the  way  of  solutions  to  the 
population  problem.  In  the  op.nlon  of  ecolo- 
glsts  and  demographers  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, there  are  no  real  technological 
-solutions  to  overpopulation.  Nevertheless,  the 
belief  that  there  are  such  solutions  continues 
to  be  widespread  among  the  general  public. 
A  set  of  Congressional  hearings,  perhaps  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, would  be'^good  idea. 

Secondly,  there  Is  little  in  the  way  of 
common  knowledge  about  the  relationship 
of  population  growth  to  urbanization  and  to 
the  social  Ills  of  cities  While  people  are 
rapidly  becoming  aware  that  population 
growth  adversely  affects  environmental  qual- 
ity, the  relationship  of  that  growth  to  the 
lives  of  most  Americans  has  not  been  made 
clear.  As  a  beginning,  a  set  of  hearings  on 
this  subject  would  prove  useful. 

As  a  first  step  toward  what  Is  required 
for  man's  survival  in  the  whole  world,  we 
must  take  measures  to  stabilize  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  must  do  this  in  order  to  set  a 
credible  example  for  countries  which  can 
still  save  themselves  by  stopping  their  popu- 
lation growth.  Stability  will  enable  i;s  to 
reallsucally  face  the  political  situations  that 
will  arise  In  other  areas  as  a  result  of  over- 
population. We  must  also  achieve  this  stabil- 
ity, or  preferably  a  reduction  of  our  popula- 
tion, In  order  to  conserve  our  own  diminish- 
ing resources  and  to  have  time  to  solve  our 
own    population   related   problems. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  topic  of  gov- 
ernmental re-organlzatlon  to  achieve  more 
encompassing  and  balanced  policies.  This 
area  must  be  approached  with  caution,  for 
governmental  re-organlzatlon  Is  no  panacea. 
We  must  weigh  carefully  the  political  bal- 
ances which  would  be  achieved  by  proposed 
changes. 

Zero  Population  Growth  supports  the  leg- 
islation by  Senator  Joseph  "Tydlngs,  Senate 
Bill  2108.  which  would,  among  other  things, 
give  the  population  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  a 
better  balance  and  position  within  the  de- 
psirtment. 

We  would  support  a  measure  to  bring  the 
relevance  of  population  Into  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  either  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Population  or  by  moving  the 
Bureau    of   the    Census    to    Interior.    More 
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sweeping  changes  In  this  Department  will 
require  careful  consideration. 

Finally,  and  I  believe  most  Importantly, 
we  need  some  major  changes  in  our  State 
Department.  We  need  an  entirely  new.  eco- 
logically-oriented foreign  policy  which  places 
its  greatest  emphasis  on  areas  of  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  and  environmental  danger 
rather  than  on  ideological  relationships  be- 
tween nations.  Differing  Ideologies  now 
threaten  man  less  than  bad  ecology.  For  In- 
stance, we  need  a  new  way  of  providing  for- 
eign aid  by  bilateral  and  multilateral  means. 
Aid  agencies  should  be  made  up  of  teams 
from  the  countries  involved  and  should  have 
a  degree  of  autonomy  from  their  respective 
countries.  Our  contribution  should  be  ecol- 
oglsts  and  sociologists,  rather  than  politi- 
cians and  paramilitary  personnel.  Funds 
would  be  raised  on  matching  formula  basis. 
The  aid  provided  would  be  a  complete  pack- 
age that  made  long-term  ecological  sense  for 
the  particular  area,  not  just  short-term  po- 
litical sense. 

We  might  also  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  new,  massive  educational  program  by 
our  country  for  foreign  students.  This  could 
be  in  the  form  of  crash  courses  In  the  needs 
of  their  areas  of  the  world  and  potential 
solutions  to  their  problems.  These  should  be 
given  In  the  students'  native  languages  and 
should  be  designed  so  as  not  to  contribute  to 
the  "brain  drain"  from  other  countries  to 
ours 

I  would  like  to  conclude  on  an  encouraging 
note.  In  Just  a  few  months  of  activity,  Zero 
Population  Growth  has  gained  substantially 
in  membership  and  In  number  of  chapters. 
Many  of  the  chapters  are  on  college  cam- 
puses I  believe  that  what  is  necessary,  and 
what  has  already  begun,  Is  a  major  move- 
ment, especially  among  young  people  In  or- 
ganizations such  as  ours.  We  hope  that  this 
win  carry  over  to  other  countries.  The  time 
is  past  when  concerned  citizens  can  feel  they 
are  doing  enough  by  protesting  the  Ineffec- 
tiveness and  wrongness  of  our  government's 
policies.  What  we  need  now  are  bold  new 
approaches  to  meet  man's  needs,  approaches 
which  continually  assess  the  Impact  of  tech- 
nology on  the  entire  biosphere,  of  which  man 
is  only  a  part. 


INT)EPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    U-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
emphasize  to  the  Members  the  tremen- 
dous resurgence  of  spirits  which  I  wit- 
nessed on  Independence  Day  in  visits  to 
numerous  communities  throughout  the 
Fourth  Illinois  District. 

A  positive  contribution  to  this  spirit 
was  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Heights 
Star,  Saturday,  July  4,  which  reempha- 
slzed  the  historic  message  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence, 

The  editorial  follows : 
As  We   See   It:    Independence  Day 

Today  is  Independence  day.  the  red.  white 
and  blue-letter  day  on  the  American  calen- 
dar. It  marks  the  194th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
one  of  the  world's  great  testaments  to  the 
rights  of  man. 

When  delegates  to  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  adopted  the  Declaration  In  1776, 
they  were  agreed  on  the  reasons  for  the 
revolutionary  proclamation  and  on  the  Ideas 
expressed  In  It.  But  times  change,  of  course, 
and  over  the  years  other  Interpretations  of 
this  historic  manifesto  have  been  offered. 
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What,  in  fact.  Is  the  "message  "  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence? 

Perhaps  the  best  expression  of  the  political 
philosophy  that  Inspired  It  Is  set  forth  In 
the  "American's  Creed,"  which  resulted  from 
a  nation-wide  contest  conducted  In  1917. 

The  winner.  William  Tyler  Page,  said  the 
Creed  was  "a  summary  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  political  faith  as  set 
forth  in  Its  great  doctunents,  Its  worthiest 
traditions,  and  by  Its  great  leaders.  ' 

The  text  of  the  Creed  is  as  follows: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  republic,  a  sovereign  nation  of 
many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect  union,  one 
and  Inseparable,  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  their  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It,  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion, to  obey  Its  laws,  to  respect  Its  flag  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

Stirring  words  on  a  timeless  subject,  as 
meaningful  today  as  when  they  were  written. 


U.S.  LAND  LAW  REVIEW:  VITAL  TO 
UTAH 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Ut.  burton  of  UUh.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  long-awaited  report  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  on  which 
I  was  privileged  to  serve,  was  submitted 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on 
June  23,  1970.  It  represented  5  years  of 
intensive  study  and  contained  several 
hundred  specific  recommendations  for 
updating  the  laws  that  govern  our  public 
lands.  The  Ogden.  Utah,  Standard-Ex- 
aminer carried  a  lead  editorial  on  the 
report  the  date  of  its  issuance,  and  I 
believe  these  comments  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  of  my  colleagues.  The 
editorial  follows : 

US.  Land  Law  Review.    Vital   to  Utah 

The  289-page  report  issued  today  by  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  after 
five  years  of  careful  study  contains  387  spe- 
cific recommendations,  most  of  them  vital 
to  the  future  of  Utah  and  neighboring  west- 
ern states. 

Uncle  Sam  is  our  state's  largest  land  own- 
er. Of  the  52.7  million  acres  in  Utah,  more 
than  35  million — or  66  5  per  cent — are  owned 
by  the  federal  government,  including  34.5 
mUllon  acres  still  listed  as  public  domain. 

This  makes  Utah  the  third  state,  behind 
Alaska  95.3  per  cent  and  Nevada's  86.4  per 
cent,  in  federal  land  ownership.  IdaJio  is 
fourth  at  63.9  per  cent,  Oregon  fifth  at  52J 
per  cent  and  Wyoming  sixth  at  48.2  per  cent. 

Those  figures  show  why  the  P>ub!!c  Land 
Law  Review  Commission's  study  Is  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  our  area — panlcularly 
as  Congress,  In  months  and  years  to  come 
takes  up  the  recommendations  and  decides 
if  they  should  be  made  into  law. 

On  a  national  basis,  the  most  sweeping 
change  would  be  affected  If  the  present  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  changed  to  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Forest  Service,  so  much  a  part  of  the  West, 
changed  to  the  new  department  from  Its 
present  berth  in  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiu-e. 
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The  Standard-Examiner  ha*  long  felt  that 
such  a  change  would  be  helpful  In  elim- 
inating overlaps  in  agency  Jurisdiction,  es- 
pecially If  the  commission's  further  recom- 
mendation Is  followed  to  concentrate  all 
congressional  activity  into  single  committees 
In  the  House  and  Senate. 

Utan  had  two  members  on  the  commission 
— Rep.  Ijaurence  J.  Burton  and  Salt  Lake 
City  attorney  Byron  Mock,  former  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  director  for  our  state. 
Like  the  tlve  other  "public"  members  named 
by  President  Johnson,  Mr.  Mock  Is  a  Demo- 
crat— but  President  Nixon  was  wise  enough 
not  to  change  the  membership  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  study  to  preserve  contlnxilty. 

We  agree  with  Rep.  Burton  that  the  mo.^t 
Important  single  recommendation,  so  far  as 
Utah  Is  concerned,  calls  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  make  payments  to  states  "In  lieu 
of  taxes"  for  the  land  It  owns,  subject  to  a 
"public  benefits  discount  of  at  least  10  per 
cent  bu:  not  more  than  40  per  cent." 

This  parries  out  the  practical  concept  that 
residents  of  other  states,  who  enjoy  the  use 
of  public  lands  In  the  West,  should  help 
pay  fjr  the  maintenance  of  services  so 
necessary   to   their   maintenance. 

Federal  "In  lieu"  payments  on  public  land.<: 
would  be  a  major  step  In  correcting  the 
current  nnanclal  problems  of  Utah  and  Its 
sister  states. 

Also  impcrtant  is  the  commission  recom- 
mendation that  grazing  fee<;  on  public  lands 
be  det€rn;ined  by  the  quality  of  the  land 
Involved.  As  Rep.  Burton  pointed  out.  It  is 
unfair  to  ask  the  stime  fees  for  land  "so 
poorly  vegetated  that  grasshoppers  have  to 
pack  their  lunch  to  cross  It"  as  Is  charged 
for  other  land  "where  the  cows  are  belly- 
high  In  grass." 

Over  the  long  haul,  the  suggestions  that 
the  leasmg  of  oil  shale  lands  be  rearranged 
to  expedite  the  unlocking  of  the  trillions  of 
barrels  of  oil  that  they  contain  could  mean 
more  to  our  state  than  any  federal  legisla- 
tion since  passage  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project. 

Rep.  Burton,  Mr.  Mocli,  Chairman  Wayne 
Asplnall  and  their  colleaguee  and  staff  can 
be  proud  of  the  task  they  have  performed 
for  the  nation  on  the  Public  Land  Law 
Rertew  Conimlsslon.  Now,  If  Congress  will 
act.  Instead  of  placing  the  report  in  a  pigeon 
hole,  these  long-overJue  changes  can  be- 
come an  actuaJltv  Instead  of  a  dream. 


BARBARA  M.  WATSON.  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, BUREAU  OP  SECURITY  AND 
CONSULAR  AFFAIRS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  with  some  of  the 
good  deeds  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Honor- 
able Barbara  M.  Watson.  Miss  Watson 
has  served  the  Department  with  distinc- 
tion since  1966  when  she  was  appointed 
special  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration.  She  was 
successively  appointed  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Acting  Administrator,  and  finally 
Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  the  first  woman 
with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Her  excellent  record  was  to  be 
predicted. 
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She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
James  S.  Watson  and  Mrs.  Violet  L. 
Watson  and  was  bom  and  reared  in  New 
York  City.  Her  father  was  a  man  of 
eminence,  the  first  Negro  to  be  elected  to 
a  Judgeship  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  served  faithfully  in  that  capacity  for 
20  years. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Barnard  College 
of  Columbia  University  and  of  New  York 
University  Law  School  where  she  re- 
ceived a  prize  as  the  "most  outstanding 
law  student  in  the  city  of  New  York." 
based  on  the  selection  of  a  committee  of 
eminent  jurists. 

From  1962  to  July  1966  Miss  Watson 
served  as  attorney  on  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Statutory  Consolidation,  as  as- 
sistant attorney  in  the  law  department  of 
New  York  City  and  as  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  City  Commission  to  the 
United  Nations,  which  commission  is  the 
official  liaison  between  the  New  York 
City  government  and  United  Nations 
personnel. 

Of  continuing  interest  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  is  the 
excellent  leadersliip  she  display.s  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  cf  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs.  Her  ability  to  work 
harmoniously  with  others  and  to  coordi- 
nate and  make  available  the  facilities  of 
the  Bureau  to  the  ContJiess,  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  private  organizations  and 
individuals  is  a  tribute  in  it.self.  The 
smooth  changeover  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  1965  amendments  to  the  im- 
migration law  was  a  direct  result  of  Miss 
Watson's  superior  ability.  She  person- 
ally conducted  a  successful  series  of  con- 
sular conferences  abroad  to  insure  a  imi- 
form  interpretation  and  understanding 
of  the  features  of  the  new  law  and  reg- 
ulations. Personnel  resources  were  effec- 
tively redirected  under  her  leadership 
and.  in  the  flnU  year  of  operation  under 
the  new  law,  99.97  percent  of  all  avail- 
able visa  numbers  were  used,  a  record 
that  speaks  for  itself. 

It  is  pratifyinc  that  Miss  Watson  has 
infused  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  with  new  life  and  has  exert- 
ed Ann  direction  to,  and  renewed  the 
concept  of,  the  consular  career  idea  nec- 
es.sary  to  the  high  caliber  of  consular 
activities. 

Her  untiring  efforts  have  been  evident 
from  the  beginning.  She  has  been  avail- 
able at  all  times  to  Members  of  Congress, 
to  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  voluntary  agencies  and 
to  Individuals.  During  the  aftermath  of 
the  Mideast  war,  Miss  Watson,  her  staff, 
and  foreign  service  posts  literally  worked 
around  the  clock  to  insure  the  safety  of 
some  20,000  Americans  stranded  in  that 
area.  She  has  been  similarly  involved  in 
the  safe  repatriation  of  Americans  from 
Cuba,  a  continuing  project. 

The  excellence  of  her  contribution  to 
America  has  been  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Stat«  in  retaining  her  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  and  by  numerous  non- 
governmental organizations  who  have 
singularly  honored  her  for  her  service. 
The  Hadassah  has  bestowed  the  Myrth 
Wreath  Achievement  Award,  "in  recogni- 
tion of  her  outstanding  work  in  behalf  of 
social  welfare  and  in  appreciation  for  her 
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enhancement  of  the  image  of  women  in 
Government";  the  American  Caribbean 
Scholarship  Pimd,  Inc.  Special  Award  of 
Merit  "in  recognition  of  the  extraordi- 
nary and  remarkable  intellectual  and 
academic  qualifications  reflected  in  her 
devotion  to  duty  in  the  field  of  human 
relations  and  the  affairs  of  state;"  the 
United  Seamen's  Service  Hiunanity 
Award  for  her  "hiunanity  and  sympathy, 
vision,  and  understanding  of  the  isola- 
tion and  dangers  that  confront  our  ships 
and  seamen  of  the  great  waters  of  the 
world." 

Little  more  need  be  said  in  her  behalf 
other  than  a  statement  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  much  richer  for  the  able 
and  imselflsh  leadership  of  the  Honorable 
Barbara  M.  Watson,  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs. 


THE   SENECA   NATION   OF   INDIANS 
mOQUOIA  PROJECT 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  proud  to  have  as  constituents  of  my 
district  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 
Their  contributions  to  my  area,  New 
York  State,  and  the  United  States  have 
been  substantial  since  the  birth  of  this 
Nation.  Their  history  goes  back  much 
farther  than  most  people  realize.  This 
year,  1970,  is  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  founded  in 
1570.  before  non-Indians  thought  of 
forming  a  separate  government  on  this 
continent. 

The  Iroquois  Confederacy,  comprising 
initially  five  nations  and  eventually  of  six 
different  tribes,  was  and  is  one  of  the 
strongest  unions  of  Indians  ever  estab- 
lished. The  Senecas  played  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  our 
country. 

Today  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  Is 
fighting  for  Federal  assistance  for  all 
Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  to  help 
reduce  unemployment  and  Improve  the 
economy  on  Indian  reservations.  They 
have  a  $10  million  recreation/tourism 
project  planned  for  their  own  area  to 
make  the  best  of  a  situation  whereby  the 
U.S  Government  flooded  10,000  acres  of 
reservation  land.  Recently,  Mr.  William 
Seneca,  the  president  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion of  Indians,  Mrs.  Ladonna  Harris,  di- 
rector, Americans  for  Indian  Opportu- 
nity Action  Council,  and  Mr.  Bruce  A. 
Wilkie.  executive  director,  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee indicating  the  specific  nature  of 
the  problem  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indi- 
ans have  encountered  and  emphasizing 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
crease fimds  in  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  projects  under- 
taken by  American  Indians  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  to  improve  the 
economy  of  the  American  Indian.  Be- 
cause national  attention  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  Important  prob- 
lem. I  insert  in  the  Record  the  state- 
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ments  of  the  above  representatives  of 

American  Indians  for  the  benefit  of  my 

colleagues: 

Statement   by   William   Seneca,   Presujent, 

Sbneca    Nation    of   Indians,    Before   the 

Senate   Appropriations   Committek.   Junk 

25,  1970 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: It  Is  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  I 
am  permitted  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  Committee  to  discuss  the  Fiscal 
■year  1971  Commerce  Appropriations  BUI,  and 
specifically  as  it  relates  to  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

The  Council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
diana by  unanimous  resolution  directed  me. 
as  President  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
dians, to  appear  before  this  Committee  to: 

1.  "Seek  a  larger  and  reasonable  amount 
(In  the  EDA  appropriations  for  1971)  for 
Indian  projects." 

2.  "Do  everything  possible  to  exert  the  Na- 
tion's thoughts  and  Influence  to  Increase  the 
funding  of  public  works  In  federal  programs 
for  all  Indians." 

At  a  meeting  with  American  Indians  In 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  President  Nixon, 
Vice  President  Agnew,  and  Senator  Kennedy 
gave  recognition  to  the  legal  and  moral  right 
of  American  Indians  to  continued  federal 
supi>ort.  Vice  President  Agnew,  In  his  speech 
to  the  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dalns,  emphasized  that  the  Administration 
was  proposing  programs  to  fit  Indian  require- 
ments and  needs.  Secretary  Hlckel  stated: 
"Let's  start  thinking  In  term-,  of  Jobs.  For 
those  reservations  that  don't  want  industry, 
we  must  make  other  plans."  Similar  and 
more  direct  encouragement  was  given  to  In- 
dians to  participate  In  federal  programs  for 
the  alleviation  of  unemployment  and  the 
building  of  the  economy  of  Indian  areas 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  upon  con- 
tinued encouragement  and  suggestions  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
took  positive  steps  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  goals  announced  by  those  speakers  at 
that  meeting.  Today,  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians  finds  Itself,  after  putting  forth  con- 
siderable financial  and  other  efforts,  facing 
s  situation  where  Its  work  appears  that  It 
might  be  In  vain.  I  am  submitting  with  this 
testimony  a  copy  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
dians resolution  pertaining  to  our  proposed 
810  million  recreatlon-toiu-ls-m  project  which 
serves  as  a  good  case  study  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  InsufBclent  funds  exist  in  federal 
programs.  That  document  will  outline  our 
particular  situation. 

My  main  purpose  for  appearing  before  this 
Committee  Is  to  seek  an  expression  and  an 
Indication  by  this  Committee  for  Increased 
Economic  Development  Administration  funds 
for  Indian  reservations  throughout  the 
United  States.  Although  I  personally  can 
speak  only  for  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians, 
I  submit  a  statement  from  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  In  support  of  this 
testimony  and  a  statement  from  Mrs.  Ladon- 
na Harris,  Director,  Americans  for  Indian 
Opportunity  Council,  who  has  been  and  is 
continuing  to  work  for  better  conditions  for 
all  American  Indians. 

We  are  seeking  the  consensus  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  Increasing  the  EDA  appropriation 
with  the  thought  of  enlarging  the  Indian 
allotment  for  Fiscal  Tear  1971.  Although  al- 
lotment procedures  are  administrative  In  na- 
ture, we  feel  that  It  1«  Important  that  Con- 
gress express  Its  concern  over  the  small  allot- 
ment and  the  handling  of  that  allotment  In 
EDA  for  American  Indians. 

Specifically,  we  are  asking  this  Committee 
to  increase  the  appropriation  In  EDA  by  $60 
mlUlon  with  the  Idea  that  the  major  thrust 
of  such  an  Increase  be  used  primarily  for  In- 
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dlau  projects  to  reduce  unemployment  ana 
to  Improve  the  economy  of  reservation  areas. 

This  distinguished  Committee  needs  no 
rhetoric  expressing  the  need  of  the  American 
Indian  for  economic  development.  There  Is  no 
question  that  Indians  rank  last  In  all  statis- 
tics concerning  health,  education,  hottslng, 
employment,  and  Income.  There  Is  no  need 
to  expand  on  the  fact  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican Indian  has  a  Ufe  expectancy  of  44  years, 
an  Infant  mortality  rate  three  times  as  high 
as  among  non-Indians,  and  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  high  as  ten  times  the  national 
average. 

The  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and 
Opportunity  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  in  Its  report  In  1969, 
stated  succinctly  what  the  Indian  wants 
today: 

"Indian  spokesmen  have  stated  Indian 
wants.  They  want  to  retam  their  culture. 
They  want  to  be  consulted  and  to  have  a 
real'vote  In  decisions  relating  to  themselves. 
They  want  to  retain  their  reservation  lands. 
And,  Indians  want  to  enter  modern  economic 
life  and  enjoy  its  advantages." 

The  Indian  today  wants  to  develop  the 
education  and  business  acumen  character- 
istic of  the  successful  economic  progress  dem- 
onstrated in  this  country  over  the  years. 
He  wants  to  earn  a  salary  which  will  enable 
him  and  his  family  to  live  a  happier  life.  He 
wants  to  keep  the  values  he  holds  dear  while 
developing  the  means  for  Improving  his  econ- 
omic status.  At  the  root  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems on  Indian  reservations  Is  the  constant 
cloud  of  unemployment,  or  the  threat  of  un- 
employment. The  economy  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  Indian  Tribe  Is  affected  greatly. 

To  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment In  Indian  areas,  the  most  pertinent 
federal  agency  is  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  established  by  the  Public 
■Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  Since  this  Is  the  case,  and  since  the 
Indians  throughout  the  United  States  must 
rely  upon  funds  in  this  Agency  for  assistance 
In  public  works  projects  and  development 
facilities  and  other  financial  assistance  for 
planning  and  business  loans,  we  felt  It  was 
most  practical  to  ask  this  Committee  to  In- 
crease the  appropriation  for  EDA  to  assist 
Indians  throughout  the  country. 

The  whittling  away  of  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Allotment  in  EDA  places  continued 
burdens  on  Indians  throughout  the  United 
States.  For  example,  according  to  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  In 
a  letter  of  March  18th  of  this  year,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  public  works  program 
for  Indians  In  EDA  was  trimmed  as  follows: 

Original  Allotment,  $23.1  mlUlon. 

After  overall  budget  cut  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, 819.0  million. 

Second  and  final  reduction.  813.5  million. 

The  original  $23.1  million  for  all  Indian 
public  works  projects  in  EDA  In  the  United 
States  was  too  low  even  In  the  beginning 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  comparative 
needs  of  Indian  reservations  throughout  the 
country.  But,  to  cut  that  amount  by  almost 
half  to  $13.5  million  for  all  Indian  reserva- 
tions In  the  United  States  is  to  cause  con- 
tinued hardships  and  to  discourage  efforts 
of  economic  development  In  the  most  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  country. 

Because  of  the  current  economic  situation 
In  the  country,  and  because  of  inflationary 
cost  Increases  In  the  construction  Industry, 
the  allotment  for  Indians  In  the  past  fiscal 
year  in  the  whole  United  States  would  have 
aUowed  approximately  only  12  average-sized 
buildings  to  have  been  erected.  This  could 
have  accounted  for  the  whole  allotment  to 
Indians. 

Such  an  allotment  for  Indians  In  the  whole 
United  States  Is  merely  a  token  of  asslsUnce 
when  compared  to  the  expenditures  In  other 
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categories  in  other  areas  not  related  to  de- 
velopment of  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  supports  the 
total  request  for  Fiscal  'year  1971  for  EDA 
In  the  amount  of  8263  million  plus  an  addi- 
tional 8^J00.0OO  for  a  total  suggested  ap- 
propriation of  8311.300.000  dollars.  This  Is  a 
total  of  860  million  more  than  the  Hou«e 
recommended  in  Its  bill.  $48,300,000  more 
than  the  total  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1971. 
and  only  840.300,000  more  than  was  appropri- 
ated m  Fiscal  ■year  1970. 

Why  the  increase  In  funds  for  EDA? 

First.  It  should  be  noted  below  that  the 
total  funds  appropriated  for  EDA  have  been 
reduced  steadily  each  year  since  th";  agency 
was  Instituted.  The  figures  given  below  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  reductions  which  have 
taken  place: 


Fiscal  year 


EDA  total 
appropriated        Reduction  in 
funds      appropriation 


1966. ...  J332.425.OO0 

1967                 296.100,000  J36  325.000 

1968     275.000,000  21.100,000 

1969                     274,740.000  260.000 

1970li;i 271,000.000  3.740,000 

19711 251,300,000  19.700.000 

Total  .  81.125  000 


'  House  proposal. 

Second,  instead  of  the  appropriation  for 
EDA  being  reduced.  It  would  seem  that  such 
an  appropriation  which  Is  used  prlmarUy  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  Improve  the 
economy  of  ajnicted  areas  should  Increase 
proportionately  with  the  Increase  In  tm- 
employment  in  the  country.  For  example,  the 
Increase  In  unemployment  from  May  of  1969 
to  May  of  1970  amounted  to  1.5 'Tr — from 
3.5%  unemployment  to  5%.  In  December 
of  1969,  the  total  number  of  unemployed  was 
approximately  2.800.000  people.  If  we  were 
to  divide  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
people  Into  the  8271  million  appropriated 
for  EDA  In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  the  appropria- 
tion would  amount  to  approximately  8100 
pet  unemployed  person.  If  we  use  this  same 
standard  and  mulUply  the  4,106,000  people 
unemployed  as  of  May  of  this  year  by  8100, 
the  appropriation  in  EDA  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 
should  be  8410,600,000  dollars.  This  would  be 
an  Increased  appropriation  of  approximately 
8160,000,000  over  what  the  House  haa 
suggested. 

Since  such  an  Increase  Is  probably  un- 
attainable, we  are  suggesting  that  this  Com- 
mittee at  least  do  the  following: 

1.  Move  to  Increase  the  appropriation  to 
at  least  the  Fiscal  Year  1970  level— an  In- 
cretkse  of  almost  820  million. 

2.  Increase  the  appropriation  further  be- 
cause of  the  Increased  rate  in  unemployment, 
not  to  mention  the  potential  Increase  In  un- 
employment during  the  year.  The  amount  to 
be  Increased  la  calculated  at  25%  of  the  In- 
creased funds  (8160  mllUon)  calculated 
above  .  .  .  840  million. 

3.  Total  Increase  suggested  In  numbers 
one  and  two  above  equals  860  mUlion. 

Third,  the  majority  of  the  increase  in  these 
funds  should  go  to  the  lowest  income  groups 
and  the  unemployed  since  they  are  hit  the 
hardest  in  periods  of  unemployment.  Fur- 
thermore, the  dollar  amounts  of  projects  are 
increasing  monthly  because  of  the  increase 
In  construction  costs  which  today  amount  to 
approximately  a  25%  increase  each  year. 
Since  this  Is  the  case,  fewer  projects  can 
be  approved  In  EDA.  more  applications  will 
not  be  able  to  be  funded,  and  continued  un- 
employment In  some  areas  wlU  resiUt. 

There  must  be  a  backlog  of  projects  In 
EDA.  Including  Indian  projects  such  as  ours, 
which  cannot  be  funded  because  of  the  lack 
of  appropriations.  With  insufficient  sppro- 
prlatlons.    the    unemployment    problem    Is 
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compounded  v.hen  federal  assistance  Is  not 
forihcommp.  Some  projects  In  EDA  are 
broken  into  several  phases,  as  was  suggested 
to  us,  which  only  tends  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  money  the  Federal  Government 
puts  mto  the  project  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  monev  which  must  be  raised  locally  for 
matching  funds  The  25':  Increase  In  con- 
struction costs  in  n  sizeable  project  such  as 
oiu-s  can  amount  to  mllUoas  of  dollars  in 
one  ve.\r's  time. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  the  projected 
labor  force  for  1975  is  93  6  million,  an  In- 
crease .'f  10.5  -as  projected  by  the  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Research.  With 
this  increacC  in  labor  force  and  with  the 
current  trends  of  dramatic  Increases  In  un- 
employment, it  is  inconceivable  that  funds 
for  EDA  should  be  reduced  rather  than  In- 
cre.»sed  substantially.  When  such  a  reduc- 
tion takei  place  in  view  of  the  factors  men- 
tioned above,  the  Indians  of  America  can 
only  be  hurt  by  a  reduction  in  funds  in- 
stead of  a  substantial  increase. 

In  the  requei-t  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administration,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Hause  Committee  recommended  $21,100,- 
000  for  the  operation  and  administration  of 
EDA— an  amount  which  exceeded  total  funds 
for  all  Indians  in  the  United  States  last  year 
by  almost  $8  million.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
$21, 100, OCX)  IS  not  needed  to  operat*  and  ad- 
minister the  program.  However.  It  Is  to  say 
tha'  the  amount  which  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  Indians  throughout  the  country — 
600.000  in  number — should  at  least  be  in- 
creased since  construction  costs  in  public 
works  are  increasing  steadily,  and  since  busi- 
ness loans  Will  probably  be  in  greater  de- 
mand Z.i  other  words,  the  substance  of  the 
program  for  the  most  poverty-stricken  group 
in  the  United  States  should  at  least  be 
funded  in  a  manner  and  in  an  amount  In 
proportion  to  what  it  takes  to  administer  the 
whole  EDA  progr.im 

The  original  intent  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
shown  In  the  authorization,  was  that  an 
amount  up  to  $760  million  for  each  fiscal 
year  could  be  expended.  The  House  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  a  total  appropriation 
of  $251,300,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1971.  The 
addition  of  the  $60  million  we  are  advocat- 
ing here  would  bring  the  total  request  for 
next  fiscal  year  to  approximately  $310  mil- 
lion— stUl  almost  $450  million  under  the 
limit. 

With  the  economy  :n  the  Nation  the  way 
it  Is  today,  and  with  the  unemployment 
rate  reaching  5^-.  a  greater  number  of  areas 
In  the  United  States  will  become  eligible 
for  EDA  assistance.  This  increase  In  high 
unemployment  areas  will  create  a  greater 
demand  for  funds  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  If  the  Increase 
in  the  number  of  areas  eligible  for  assistance 
Is  not  met  In  direct  proportion  by  an  in- 
crease In  funds  for  the  agency,  this  will 
produce  even  greater  competition  in  the 
agency  for  the  money  available.  Our  project 
is  a  good  example  of  what  can  happen  when 
sufficient  funds  are  not  available. 

FHirthermore,  when  projects  are  under- 
taken by  those  applying  for  EDA  assistance, 
a  one  to  two  per  cent  increase  In  construc- 
tion costs  per  month  passes  with  each  month 
that  It  takes  to  get  a  grant  offer  from  the 
agency.  Such  costs  are  very  difficult  for 
even  professionals  to  project. 

What  has  been  the  pattern  of  total  EDA 
expenditures  as  related  to  expenditures  on 
Indian  reservations?  Out  of  the  total  amount 
of  EDA  appropriated  funds  from  Fiscal  Tear 
1966  through  Fiscal  Year  1970  of  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion,  Indians  have  received 
approximately  $75  million — a  mere  5  '~r  of  the 
total  funds  provided  for  EDA  has  gone  to 
the  most  poverty-strlclten  group  In  the  Na- 
tion. These  statistics  are  taken  from  EDA's 
own  statements  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
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mlttee  of  Congress  in   1969  and  the  House 
Report  of  the  bill  under  discussion. 

Again.  In  EUAs  own  publication,  the  1968 
Progress  Report  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  it  is  stated  that  600.000 
Indians  la  the  United  States  have  "an  aver- 
age unemployment  rate  of  40';  (10  times 
the  national  average),  a  median  family  In- 
come of  $1,700  per  year,  dilapidated  housing, 
a  high  school  dropout  rate  double  the  na- 
tional average,  and  an  average  rate  of  death 
twenty  years  younger  than  that  for  the  coun- 
try as  a" whole."  Is  5"  of  EDA's  expenditures 
an  equitable  amount  in  view  of  the  agency's 
o'wn  statements? 

In  EDAs  statement  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  1969,  the  EDA  concluded  that 
"the  trlb.il  attitude  toward  change  will.  In 
the  long-run,  determine  progress  and  allow 
them  to  move  toward  self-sustained  economic 
growth."  I  submit  that  this  is  only  partially 
the  answer.  It  is  only  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  economic 
development  program  In  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  which  must  be 
;ideqnatcly  supported  ••nanclally.  that  In- 
dians Will  be  able  to  move  toward  the  goal 
stated  by  ED.^.  Only  further  despair,  a  feel- 
ing of  disillusionment,  and  further  hard- 
ships for  the  members  of  each  Indian  nation 
will  result  if  this  Committee,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Administration  do  not  see  fit  to 
provide  greater  fttnds  for  economic  develop- 
ment of  Indian  cr)mmunltle.<;  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  match  funds  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  Indians  toward  a 
better  life. 

I  thank  this  Committee  for  its  time,  its 
interest,  and  hopefully,  its  willingness  to 
assist  all  Indians  in  America  in  a  direct 
way  by  adding  $60  million  to  the  EDA  Ap- 
propriation with  the  Idea  of  assisting  Na- 
tive .Americans. 

As  Mrs.  Fred  Harris  said  for  the  Indian 
members  of  the  National  Council  on  In- 
dian Opportunity  to  the  Chairman  and  fed- 
eral members : 

"Just  as  Alcatraz  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
the  frustration  and  despair  long  felt  by  In- 
dian people,  let  the  positive  actions  of  this 
government  insure  that  such  a  symbol  Is 
never  needed  again." 

Recreational  Development  Resolutton 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  saw  fit  to  establish 
a  water  control  program  affecting  the  Alle- 
gany River,  flooding  approximately  10,000 
acres  or  one-third  of  the  land  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians,  by  erecting  the  Klnzua 
Dam  north  of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  and 
south  of  the  Allegany  Reservation  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians: 

Whereas,  By  Public  Law  88-533.  88th  Con- 
gress. H.R.  1794.  August  31.  1964.  the  Federal 
Government  authorized  funds  for  "reloca- 
tion, rehabilitation,  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  members  of  the  Seneca 
Nation;" 

Whereas.  The  Federal  Government  estab- 
lished the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
1965  to  assist  areas  of  high  unemployment  by 
assisting  with  matching  grants  for  public 
works; 

Whereas,  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Reservations  are 
designated  EDA  areas  and  have  been  urged 
by  EDA  officials  for  five  years  to  apply  for 
funds  for  a  Recreation -Tourism  Project; 

Whereas.  The  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  John  F.  Kennedy,  directed  in  a  letter 
to  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  they  assist  the  Seneca 
Nation  In  all  ways  possible  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Recreation-Tourism  Project; 

Whereas.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
proceeded  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  study 
potential  economic  development  projects  by 
participating  In  ten  feasibility  studies  be- 
tween 1965  and  1969.  finally  combining  the 
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best  parts  into  the  project  known  as  "Iro- 
quola  '  which  would  reduce  the  high  unem- 
ployment on  the  reservation  to  a  level  at  or 
below  the  national  level; 

Whereas,  EDA  officials,  showing  a  sincere 
Interest  In  helping  the  Nation,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  1965  throuL'h  1969.  stated  on  numer- 
ous occasions  their  Interest  and  support, 
even  urging  the  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion; 

Whereas,  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  In 
1969,  after  completion  of  an  EDA  technical 
assistance  study,  moved  jKisltlvely  to  imple- 
ment the  study  by: 

( 1 1  Hiring  an  Economic  Development  con- 
sultant to  coordinate  all  efforts  toward  con- 
ceptualizing a  project,  bringing  together  the 
best  elements  of  all  the  studies  and  prepar- 
ing an  application  for  an  EDA  Public  Works 
grant; 

(2)  Hiring  a  former  president  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  serve  as  Assist- 
ant Project  Manager  In  the  preparation 
phases  of  the  total  complex; 

(3)  Hiring  a  cultural  development  special- 
ist for  researching  and  coordinating  all  cul- 
tural aspects  of  the  project; 

(4)  Hiring  an  architectural-engineering 
firm  to  develop  the  preliminary  designs  and 
requirements  dictated  by  EDA; 

1 5)  Holding  numerous  meetings  and  con- 
ferences With  Federal  officials  and  nation- 
ally-known cultural  consultants: 

(6)  Preparing  a  complete  application  for 
EDA  in  the  summer  of  1969,  only  to  be  told 
that  the  project,  originally  prepared  for  sev- 
eral phases  but  told  by  EDA  to  put  every- 
thing into  one  phase,  should  be  put  back 
into  phases; 

1 7)  Preparing  the  application  again  in 
two  phases,  the  first  of  which  was  submitted 
to  EDA  In  January  1970,  only  to  be  told  by 
the  Regional  Office  that  both  phases  should 
be  submitted  since  they  considered  the  ap- 
plication as  one  phase,  and  still  being  told 
by  EDA  In  Washington  that  they  considered 
the  application  in  phases; 

(8)  Meeting  a  multitude  of  requirements 
asked  by  EDA,  such  as  actually  drilling  wells 
for  water,  and  by  meeting  EDA  officials  for 
a  year; 

( 9 )  Establishing  a  special  Recreation  Com- 
mittee to  work  on  the  Project; 

(10)  Establishing  a  Recreation  Founda- 
tion comprised  of  distinguished  Indians  and 
non-Indians,  to  assist  with  policy  decisions 
prior  to  completion  of  the  project; 

(11)  Engaging  a  legal  firm,  six  months  ago, 
to  handle  all  legal  aspects  of  the  project; 

(12)  Coordinating  all  elements  leading  to 
a  successful  and  worthwhile  project; 

(13)  Passing  a  Council  Resolution  that 
the  Nation  make  $4,000,000  of  Its  funds 
available  for  the  project; 

Whereas,  The  EDA  has  provided  conflicting 
and  confusing  reports  and  Information  rel- 
ative to  the  funds  available  for  the  project; 

Whereas,  EDA.  through  Mr.  Fagan,  Assist- 
ant to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Economic  Development,  and  his  staff.  Indi- 
cated orally  to  the  Nation  on  May  6,  1970, 
that  the  project  not  be  funded  this  year, 
next  year,  and  probably  never  because  no 
funds  would  be  available  for  the  Nation's 
type  of  project  and  because  the  Indian  Pub- 
lic Works  program  was  reduced  from  19  mil- 
lion dollars  to  13.5  million  dollars  In  this 
fiscal  year  since  a  heavy  demand  on  funds 
was  made  by  Mississippi  because  of  the  re- 
sults of  Hurricane  Camllle; 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress  failed 
to  produce  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  Hurricane 
Camllle  damages,  and  an  administrative  de- 
cision In  said  Department  resulted  In  reduc- 
ing Indian  Public  Works  grant  allotments 
In  EDA; 

Whereas,  Should  a  grant  be  made,  the  size 
of  the  Nation  project  requires  immediate  ac- 
tion if  large  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  the  Nation  are  to  be  prevented,  since 
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It  Is  estimated  that  added  inflationary  con- 
struction costs  amount  to  $100,000 — $200,000 
per  month; 

Whereas,  The  Nation  deems  it  vital  to  its 
future  welfare  that  the  Recreation-Tourism 
Project  become  a  reality; 

Whereas,  The  Nation  cannot  fund  the 
whole  project  by  Itself  and  will  have  to 
abandon  the  Project  If  no  Federal  assistance 
Is  made  available; 

Whereas,  The  Nation  has  one  of  the  lowest 
EDA  Public  Works  grant  per  Indian  ratio 
of  all  reservations  in  the  United  States  hav- 
ing received  such  grants; 

And  whereas,  The  failure  of  the  Federal 
Gkjvernment  to  assist  the  Nation  pursuant  to 
the  above  will  contribute  to  the  continued 
high  unemployment  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  delinquency  of  the  Nation's 
improving  the  economy  of  the  area,  contrary 
to  tlie  desires  of  Congress,  as  stated  in  Pub- 
lic  Law   88-533; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  directs  the 
President  of  the  Seneca  Nation  to; 

( 1 )  Advise  and  inform  the  appropriate 
elected,  appointed  and  other  individuals,  in- 
cluding the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  history  of  the 
Iroquola  Project,  seeking  their  support  for 
the  EDA  application; 

(2)  Appear  before  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional Committees  with  appropriate 
supporting  testimony  in  official  hearings  to 
present  the  Nation's  case; 

(3)  Appear  before  the  1970  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Committees,  seeking  a  sup- 
plement in  EDA  funds  to  make  possible  the 
funding  of  the  Nation's  Project,  and  to  ap- 
pear before  the  1971  EDA  Appropriations 
Committee,  seeking  a  larger  and  reasonable 
amount  for  Indian  projects,  with  testimony 
concerning  the  Nation's  Project, 

(4)  Seek  any  and  all  means  to  assist  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  through  the  Recre- 
ation-Tourism Project  by  continuing  with 
the  EDA  application  process,  the  efforts  to 
obtain  Appalachian  Funds,  and  efforts  to 
obtain  financial  assistance  wherever  possible; 

(5)  Do  everything  possible  to  exert  the 
Nation's  thoughts  and  influence  to  Increase 
the  ftmdlng  of  public  works  in  Federal  pro- 
grams for  all  Indians  and  that  this  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Ladonna  Harris,  Dirkc- 
TOR,  Americans  for   Indian   Opportunity 
Action  Council,  Before  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations   Committee 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee:     Positive     action     by     your     Com- 
mittee Is  needed  now   to  provide   adequate 
and     appropriate     economic     development 
funds  for  assisting  American  Indians,  Eski- 
mos and  Aleuts  In  the  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment and  low  Income  conditions  which 
are  so  prevalent  in  many  areas  where  they 
live. 

The  Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity 
Action  Council  supports  the  earlier  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  William  Seneca.  President  of 
the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  The  case  his- 
tory of  the  Seneca  EDA  application  substan- 
tiates the  desire  of  American  Indians  to  de- 
velop programs  for  Incorporating  their  pres- 
ent values  with  new  opportunities  for  human 
resources  development. 

If  such  a  comprehensive  program  as  that 
of  the  Seneca  Is  not  funded,  other  Indian 
tribes  will  be  seriously  discouraged  In  their 
economic  development  activity. 

American  Indians  do  noi-  seek  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  EDA  funds.  Instead,  the 
Americana  for  Indian  Opportunity  Action 
Council  recommends  as  does  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians,  that  the  EDA  appropria- 
tion be  Increased  by  $60  million  for  American 
Indian  economic  development. 

Native  Americans  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  and  to  equality  of  opportunity  while 
still  retaining  their  right  to  be  different— 
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a  fimdamental  American  Idea.  Yet,  they  con- 
tinue to  be  the  minority  group  In  America 
with  the  worst  health,  housing,  education, 
income  and  unemployment  statistics. 

An  Increased  appropriation,  together  with 
a  directive  from  this  Committee  that  greater 
attention  be  given  to  American  Indian  eco- 
nomic development  would  substantially  lift 
their  hopes  and  opportunities  In  American 
society  today. 

The  Senecas  typify  the  new  spirit  of  F'lf- 
help  and  self-determination  of  American 
Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts.  The  Americans 
for  Indian  Opportunity  Action  Council  re- 
spectfully urges  this  Committee  to  act  now 
to  encourage  this  new  spirit  and  these  new 
efforts  by  substantially  Increasing — for  the 
Senecas  and  for  all  American  Indians — funds 
available  for  economic  development  and  pub- 
lic  works. 

Statement  by  Bruce  A.  Wilkie.  Executive 

Director,  National  Congress  of  American 

Indians,  June  25,  1970 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  Appro- 
priations Committee,  as  it  considers  further 
funding  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, look  seriously  at  the  needs  of 
the  American  Indians  nationwide. 

American  Indians,  not  by  choice,  are 
among  the  most  economically  deprived  peo- 
ple on  this  Continent.  We  have  not  in  the 
past,  had  the  opportunity  nor  the  tools  and 
exptertlse  to  develop  on  the  same  level  or  even 
near  the  same  level  as  other  United  States 
citizens. 

Programs  which  have  been  developed  from 
funds  appropriated  through  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  have  been 
creating  a  grand  opportunity  for  American 
Indians  to.  in  a  sense,  catch  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation  In  progress  and  in  opportunity. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  this  Committee 
provide  Increased  funding  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to  In- 
dian Reservations  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
supports  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  In  Its 
application  to  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  for  the  funding  of  their  pro- 
gram. We  request  that  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  act  favorably 
without  delay  on  this  application.  The  Sen- 
eca Indians  have  worked  diligently  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gfram  and  we  feel  that  further  delays  or  a 
rejection  of  their  application  could  only  lead 
to  a  great  Injustice  to  this  Nation  of  Indians. 
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PLANET   EARTH   IS   SICK 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
1970  issue  of  the  American  Sportsman's 
Journal  carried  an  article  by  Charles 
Arnett  in  which  are  discussed  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  "planetary  disease" 
which  are  to  be  found  on  planet  earth. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include 
the  t€xt  of  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Planet  Eakth  Is  Sick — Veby  Sick 

(By  Charles  Arnett,  American  Sportsman's 

Guild) 

The  symptoms  of  this  planetary  disease 
are  all  around  us.  In  our  air,  our  water  and 
our  food.  Some  scientists  say  the  disease  may 
have  already  progressed  too  far.  WIU  this  be 
man's  last  decade?  We  must  do  something 
about  It,  and  the  American  Sportsman's 
Guild  Intends  to  do  something  about  It.  Ac- 


tion must  be  taken  by  an  informed  and  con- 
cerned public  now.  In  this  series  of  three  ar- 
ticles, we  will  inform  our  readers  what  we 
intend  to  do. 

Other  scientists  warn  that  either  mankind 
do  something  about  it  or  the  end  of  life  is  a 
certainty. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
moved  to  organize  a  worldwide  assault  on 
pollution.  United  Nations  sponsored  Inter- 
national conference  on  the  fast  rising  global 
pollution  crises  is  scheduled  to  convene  in 
Stockholm.  Sweden,  in  June  1972. 

In  the  United  States.  President  Nixon 
signed  a  bill  on  January  1.  creating  a  council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  "It  is  literally 
now  or  never"  In  combating  pollution,  said 
the  President  at  the  signing,  his  first  official 
act  of  1970.  "I  have  become  convinced  that 
the  1970's  absolutely  must  be  the  years  when 
America  pays  it's  debt  to  the  past  by  reclaim- 
ing the  purity  of  it's  air.  it's  waters  and  liv- 
ing environment,"  he  said.  In  his  state  of  the 
union  message,  he  promised  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  costly  pollution  control  pro- 
gram in  U.S.  history. 

Everyone  is  talking  about  it,  but  who  is 
doing  anything  about  it?  One  of  the  most 
ImfKirtant  meetings  to  date  on  the  pollution 
crises  was  held  In  San  Francisco  in  late  No- 
vember 1969,  but  how  many  heard  of  it?  It's 
title  was  "Man  and  His  Environment:  A  View 
Toward  Survival"  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Sclent. fie  and  Cultural 
Organization.  Over  60  outstanding  authori- 
ties on  every  phase  of  pollution — air  and  wa- 
ter poUutlon,  industrial  wastes,  oil  spillage, 
solid  waste  disposal,  food  contamination — 
provided  the  nucleus  of  the  conference. 

Rippling  through  the  corridors  wtis  the 
theme:  "ACT!  do  something  now,  don't  Just 
talk  about  it. "  There  has  been  more  verbage 
about  garbage  In  the  last  few  years  than  in 
all  history.  Meanwhile,  garbage  and  pollution 
in  general  continues  to  mount. 

A  large  poster  on  display.  In  the  lobby 
of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  stated  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
"Civilization  faces  a  crises  .  .  .  the  question 
Is  whether  man  can  live  together  In  the  num- 
bers that  make  culture  possible,  without  de- 
stroying the  conditions  of  his  existence." 
With  our  very  survival  at  stake,  nothing  Is 
more  Important  than  to  move  quickly  from 
thought  to  action. 

At  most,  five  young  pelicans  hatched  this 
year  out  of  1200  nests  in  California.  All  other 
eggs  broke  before  hatching,  with  DDT  con- 
centrations of  up  to  2500  parts  per  million 
in  the  thinnest-shelled  eggs.  The  Brown 
Pelican  does  not  pollute.  He  does  not  gather 
together  In  numbers  that  nature  cannot  sup- 
port. He  Is  a  victim  of  man  and  a  warning 
that  man  himself  may  perish,  by  his  own 
ignorance.  Here  is  a  danger  signal  that  some- 
thing Is  drastically  wrong  on  earth.  No  one 
wants  the  Brown  Pelican  to  perish. 

Arthur  Godfrey  said  at  a  U.N.E.S.C.O.  Con- 
ference: "I  like  to  vise  the  analogy  of  the 
miners.  Tliey  used  to  take  canaries — they 
still  do — dow'n  in  the  mines  with  them.  The 
canary  topples  off  the  perch:  look  out  man. 
let's  go!  That's  what  the  brown  pelican  is  tell- 
ing us — and  the  osprey  and  the  eagle:  Look, 
you're  about  to  be  killed.  Let's  do  something 
about  It!  We're  running  out  of  air,  we're 
running  out  of  water,  we're  running  out  of 
land.  You  see.  all  our  technology  can't  pro- 
duce one  squEwe  inch  of  soil  or  one  drop  of 
water."  Why  are  we  in  this  predicament?  It 
Is  the  direct  or  Indirect  result  of  advances  in 
technology.  Man's  Insults,  terrible  abuse  and 
tampering  with  his  environment.  So  much. 
In  fact,  that  he  threatens  to  destroy  It. 

To  name  but  a  few:  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine,  synthetic  pesticides.  Inorganic 
nitrogen  fertilizer,  plastics,  man  made  radio 
Isotopes-j-the  list  is  endless.  More  auto- 
mobiles, more  electrical  power,  more  gadge- 
try,  more  food  from  depleted  soil.  Man  has 
Xelt  It  his  destiny  to  manipulate,  control,  and 
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drastlcallv  alter  his  environment:  to  exploit 
nature  and  the  earth's  abundant  rtchea. 
rather  than  to  live  In  harmony  with  the  laws 
that  govern  the  Intricate  ecological  balance 
of  our  globe. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  a  noted  biologist, 
stated  recently  that  mankind,  the  United 
States  In  particular,  has  embarked  on  a 
■•suicidal  course"  and  our  ability  to  recover 
becomes  harder  and  harder  with  each  pass- 
ing vear  He  suggested  that  President  Nixon 
should  declare  a  state  of  national  emergency 
and  reassess  national  priorities  In  order  to 
solve  our  grim  ecological  problems. 

In  a  panel  session  he  w.is  asked,  "How  long 
do  we  have?"  He  contended  that  unless  we 
decide  to  act  decisively  m  this  decade  we 
have  had  It. 

President  Nixon's  own  science  advisor.  Dr. 
Lee  DuBridge.  stated  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  U.N.E  S CO.  Conference  the  following 
and  his  words,  too,  were  grave.  "It  Is  otir 
whole  planet  that  Is  in  danger  of  deteriora- 
tion Surely  mankind  has  reached  a  turn- 
ing point  in  history.  He  must  do  some- 
thing now  to  reverse  the  deteriorating  en- 
vironmental trends,  else  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  And  the  earth  quite  un- 
inhabitable and  it  will  even  be  Increasingly 
more  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  for  us." 

Dr  DuBridge  did  not  read  before  the  as- 
sembled delegates  the  conclusion  of  his 
printed  text  which  was  released  ahead  of 
time  to  the  press.  It  packed  a  wallop.  It  read: 
"The  problem  of  pollution  is  a  huge  one.  It 
involves  nothing  less  than  changing  the 
habiu  of  billions  of  people  and  the  adoption 
of  whollv  new  attitudes  and  very  expensive 
new  technologies  by  our  whole  worldwide  In- 
dustrial system." 

Informing  the  public  of  the  gravity  of  the 
pollution  crises  Is  no  easy  task,  even  with 
ihe  ctirrent,  nearly  foolish,  excitement  over 
-^dfc  topic.  We  must  attract  attention  to  the 
'afcth  of  our  planet  The  sudden  death  of  an 
Cttdlvldual  makes  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
paper, but  the  slow  Imminent  death  of  us 
all  goes  unreported. 

The  American  Sportsman's  Guild  Is  em- 
barking on  a  tremendous  undertaking  to  ed- 
ucate the  masses  In  our  great  country.  The 
next  two  series  of  this  article  will  appear  In 
our  next  two  Issues  of  the  American  Sports- 
man's Journal.  In  these  articles  we  will  ad- 
vise you  of  our  endeavors. 

In  the  next  Issue  we  will  discuss  our  earth, 
our  water,  whoee  purity  has  been  sold  out  to 
progress,  our  air — Don't  Breathe  Too  Deep- 
ly— the  Ocean,  that  Final  Garbage  Dump, 
soUd  waste,  (a  total  of  3.5  billion  tons  of  dis- 
cards per  year  and  growing),  mountains  of 
waste,  noise  pollution — the  very  survival  of 
man  Is  at  stake.  Be  sure  to  get  your  copy  of 
our  next  edition. 

In  our  third  article,  we'll  tell  you  what 
could  and  must  be  done.  We  must  begin  to 
act.  not  Just  talk,  or  we'll  have  another  form 
of  pollution — Word  pollution. 


IS  BIOLOGICAL  AGING 
INEVITABLE? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TKtf^nssrz 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  July  8.  1970 
Mr.    DUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  tx)  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 
Is  BiOLOCicAL  Aging  IjrxvrrABi.E? — Past  II 

nmCRATED    THEORY    OF    ACING 

The  inability  of  the  foregoing  Important 
theories — and  others — to  present  individu- 
ally a  comprehensive  theoretical  picture  of 
the  causes  of  biological  aging  should  not  be 
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considered  as  discouraging.  It  Is  the  nature 
of  scientific  research  that  the  Initial  stages 
of  most  research  efforts  are  characterized  by 
the  propKTSlng  of  a  great  number  of  theories. 
There  Is  usually  a  separate  theory  suggested 
to  explain  each  different  aspect  of  a  given 
phenomenon  under  study  (This  Is  often 
considered  to  be  the  -hunting"  stage  of  re- 
search )  Eventually,  however,  laboratory 
work  sifts  this  crude  material — eliminating 
that  which  is  useless,  and  leaving  the  worth- 
while concept.s  to  form  a  sound  tvasis  for  more 
sophisticated  approaches. 

Until  recently,  attempts  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  aging  were  in  tlie  -hunting" 
stage:  a  great  number  of  worthwhile  con- 
cepts were  advanced  during  this  stage,  but 
laboratory  evaluation  of  these  concepts  was 
most  notable  in  its  sparsity.  Despite  the  dls- 
cour.iglng  fact  that  the  amount  of  laboratory 
support  Is  still  very  inadequate,  enough  use- 
ful experimental  results  have  ijecome  avail- 
able to  permit  the  proposing  of  more  sophis- 
ticated theories. 

In  1968.  Carpenter  and  Loynd  suggested  an 
"Integrated"  theory  of  aging  In  which  many 
of  the  preceding  theories  were  blended  to- 
gether to  form  a  cohesive  theoretical  picture. 
Tlie  -Integrated'  theory  assumes  that  (1) 
the  m.ijor  cause  of  aging  Is  cross-linkage  of 
all  types  of  molecules  within  the  organism, 
(2)  the  cross-linkage  rate  Is  roughly  propor- 
tional to  the  metabolic  rate  and  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  density  of  chemical  crossllnk- 
ers  within  the  system,  and  (3)  some  types 
and  amounts  cf  increased  stress  upon  the 
organism  result  in  bi(x;hemical  changes 
which  enhance  the  rate  of  crossllnkage. 

Tlie  modes  through  which  this  detrimental 
crosslinkage  affects  the  organism  are  sepa- 
rated— according  to  function — Into  (a)  the 
non-genetic  mode  and  (b)  the  genetic  mode. 
The  non-genetic  mode  Includes  treatment 
of  b'Dth  collagenous  and  non-collagenous 
molecules  Both  of  these  types  of  molecules 
obey  diffusion  relationships:  additionally. 
waste  products  also  accumulate  in  accord- 
ance with  diffusion  relationships.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  genetic  mode  is  principally 
concerned  with  genetic  material.  The  cross- 
llnkage of  such  material  produces  mutations, 
but  mutations  are  also  normally  produced 
by  dissociation;  in  a  radiation  environment 
further  mutations  re.<;ult  from  radiation- 
Induced  deletions  and  nucleotide  substitu- 
tions The  effect  of  the  mutations  is  strongly 
enhanced  by  immunologic  reactions 

The  genet .c  structure  of  each  organism 
determines  the  molecular  shapes,  locations 
and  funcMons  of  the  organism's  component 
parts.  In  turn,  if  many  parts  do  not  ftinctlcn 
adeq-r.aiely  the  organism  aIU  die.  Thus  he- 
cauic  of  Its  genetic  structure,  each  organism 
has  a  definite  minimum  molecular  effici- 
encv— about  83':^— above  which  it  must  op- 
erate in  order  to  svir-.ive  iFor  example,  a 
hummingbird  most  likely  would  not  survive 
if  it  operated  a:  the  metabolic  rate  of  a 
turtle.  Thus,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  energy- 
conversion  molecules  became  inactive  within 
the  hummingbird's  cells.  It  most  probably 
would  die.) 

When  an  organism's  genetic  material  is  ad- 
versely mtitated.  succeeding  generations  of 
the  organism's  body  cells  are  poorly  struc- 
tured for  inter-cellular  cooperation  and  sur- 
vival. This  means  that  the  organism  can  ill- 
afford  to  lose  the  use  of  any  of  those  ftmc- 
tlonal  molecules  which  are  essential  to  its 
life  processes  Thus,  the  minimum  molecular 
efficiency  required  for  the  organism's  sur- 
vival is  Increased;  It  Is  further  Increased  be- 
cause of  immunologic  reactions-  perhaps  to 
85  -  . 

However,  mutations  and  immunologic  re- 
actions do  not  app>ear  to  be  the  major  cause 
of  a^^lng  and  subsequent  death.  The  major 
caui«  appears  to  be  a  decrease  In  molecular 
efUclency — where  such  decrease  is  primarily 
brought  about  by  the  changing  of  non- 
genetic  molecules  by  croeBllnkage.  In  some 
parts  of  each  orgtuilsm,  the  norma!  "turn- 
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over" — chemical  replacement — of  molecules 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  accumulation  of  Inert 
molecule  sand  mutations  but  nerve  cells, 
muscle  cells,  and  collagen  do  not  "turnover." 
In  those  last  three  Items,  crossllnkage  grad- 
ually removes  molecules  from  the  "normal" 
category,  and  the  molecular  efficiency — num- 
ber of  remaining  "normal "  molecules  times 
100';  divided  by  the  number  of  original 
•normal"  molecules — decreases  with  age.  The 
difference  between  an  organism's  actual 
molecular  efficiency  and  Its  minimum  mole- 
cular efficiency  required  for  survival  is  a 
measure  of  how  much  stress  the  organism 
can  stand — ex.  youth  9fr-83  =  13',  .  old  age 
80-85  =  4%.  Whenever  the  applied  stress 
exceeds  the  organism's  capability  to  with- 
stand It.  the  organism  dies. 

Now  comes  the  question:  does  the  "Inte- 
grated" theory  actually  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive theoretical  picture  of  the  way  that  real 
biological  aging  and  death  occurs?  In  all 
honesty,  we  don't  know !  The  theory  is  plaus- 
ible but  that  does  not  mean  that  It  is  right. 
U  merely  seems  to  Interrelate  tne  known 
facts  better  than  has  been  done  previously. 
If  we  really  wish  to  determine  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  we  need  to  make  a  coordinated 
experimental  and  theoretical  assault  on  bio- 
logical aging. 

ASSAfl-T    ON    B10L0C1C.^L    AGING 

Other  than  to  satisfy  your  Insatiable  thirst 
for  knowledge,  are  there  any  constructive 
reasons  why  we  should  try  to  understand 
the  physical  processes  underlying  biological 
aging?  The  answer  to  that  challenging  ques- 
tion lies  in  the  Intriguing  fact  that,  almost 
invariably,  understanding  brings  control.  A 
deep  knowledge  of  the  basic  causes  of  bio- 
logical aging  could  conceivably  lead  to  a 
retardation  or  an  arresting  of  the  biological 
aging  process.  This,  in  turn,  would  yield  at 
least  three  vitally  important  results:  li  the 
productive  life  span  of  individuals  would  be 
extended;  2)  the  onslaught  of  degeneraUve 
Illnesses  associated  with  advanced  biological 
age  would  be  postponed— giving  medical  re- 
search more  time  In  which  to  develop  effective 
treatments;  and  31  with  an  Increase  in  the 
average  age.  the  attitudes  of  the  populace  on 
the  problems— social,  economic,  et  cetera— 
faced  by  our  nation  and  our  world  would  be 
far  more  mattire.  leading  to  more  long-term, 
beneficial  solutions. 

To  Illustrate  the  outstanding  significance 
of  these  three  results,  we  will  examine  some 
of  the  benefits  which  would  follow  from  Just 
one  of  them — Increasing  the  individual  pro- 
ductive life  span.  In  a  long-range  sense,  the 
output  of  scientists,  engineers  and  other 
experts  would  Increase  because  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  their  lives  would  be  taken  up  by  edu- 
cation, thtis  leaving  a  relatively  longer  period 
of  productivity.  Of  course,  continuing  profes- 
sional education  would  be  required  at  p>erl- 
odlc  Intervals  Just  as  It  is  needed  today. 
Nevertheless,  a  greater  percentage  of  one's 
life  could  be  devoted  to  gaining  valuable 
operational  ex!>erlence  and  to  applying  this 
valuable  experience  to  the  material  and  men- 
tal betterment  of  the  human  race.  In  turn, 
this  would  lead  to  dramatic  Improvement  In 
the  present  miserable  condition  of  the  world's 
poor,  and  to  significantly  Increased  rates  of 
scientific  progress  In  all  fields.  And.  of  course, 
a  longer  productive  life  span  would  also  give 
us  more  time  for  fishing. 

Considering  the  enormotis  benefits  to  be 
possibly  reaped  from  organized  research  on 
biological  aging,  why  weren't  well-financed 
research  programs  started  years  ago?  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  only  during  the  last  quarter 
century  has  enough  background  Information 
become  available  to  make  such  research  pro- 
grams feasible.  Even  now,  very  few  people 
are  aware  that  this  essential  background 
information  exists.  The  second  reason  for 
delay  in  the  starting  of  such  reeearch  pro- 
grams is  the  type  of  response  obtained  from 
individuals  who  have  not  had  time  to  evalu- 
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ate  carefully  the  available  Information.  Even 
people  who  are  trained  to  think  logically 
usually  respond  that  It  Is  Impossible  to 
change  the  rate  of  biological  aging — and  then 
they  give  one  or  more  apologlstlc  reasons  as 
to  why  it  Is  Impossible,  i  In  one  case,  a  physi- 
cist known  to  the  authors  stated  rather 
matter-of-faetly.  "If  God  wanted  man  to  live 
longer,  he  would"!  Ftirthermore,  people 
naively  assume  that  increasing  the  life  span 
means  increasing  only  the  period  of  decaying 
senescence  rather  than  the  useful  middle 
years.  Naturally,  such  attitudes  are  wrong. 
Yet.  because  of  these  attitudes— which  have 
been  implanted  in  peoples'  subconsclouses  by 
the  apologlstlc  themes  In  our  culture — there 
is  significant  opposition  to  research  on  aging. 
This  opposition  shows  up  In  several  ways. 
First,  it  is  difficult^— but  not  impossible — for 
researchers  to  obtain  financing  for  their  proj- 
ects. This  drives  researchers  Into  working  on 
projects  where  funds  are  more  readily  avail- 
able. Second.  It  Is  difficult  to  Interest  scien- 
tists m  working  on  biological  aging  because 
neither  researchers  nor  graduate  students 
want  to  "waste"  their  time  examining  what 
they  wrongly  believe  Is  tenuous  evidence. 
Third,  no  funding  agency  Is  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  leadership  and  organiza- 
tion which  are  at  present  so  conspicuously 
absent  although  at  least  one  nationally- 
known  drug  company  has  hired  an  inde- 
pendent laboratory  to  investigate  biochem- 
ically the  crossllnkage  theory  of  aging.  Of 
course,  these  foregoing  comments  apply  only 
to  the  Western  nations.  Russl'.,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  Involved  In  organized  research 
on  biological  aging  since  the  1930s.  L.  V. 
Komarov  of  Moscow  has  stated  that  there  is 
no  apparent  biological  barrier  to  man's  living 
to  age  200.  In  contrast,  the  United  States 
attitude  to-*'ards  research  on  aging  is  re- 
vealed by  the  Department  of  Health,  I'An- 
cation.  and  Welfare's  assignment  of  biological 
aging  research  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development.  The 
Department's  Section  Head  for  biological 
agins  research,  Bernard  Strehler,  became  so 
disenchanted  with  HEW's  atUtude  In  1967 
that  he  resigned,  accepted  a  position  with  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and 
started  a  non-profit  organization— the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Aging  Re- 
search '.\AAR).  The  AAAR  recently  for- 
warded a  proposal  to  the  Senate  Special 
Cora-Tilttee  on  Aging,  which  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee amplified  Into  a  Bill  known  as  the 
Preliminary  Gerontological  Research  Act. 
.Senator  Harrison  Williams  (D-N.J.)  Intro- 
duced this  Bin  (No.  3784)  into  the  Senate 
on  July  1.3.  1968  but  it  apparently  was  Intro- 
duced too  late  for  consideration  in  1968.  (It 
will  be  re-introduced  this  year.i  The  core  of 
the  Bill  is  formation  of  an  inexpensive  ($5 
million  to  $50  million  a  year)  Aging  Research 
Commission  (ARC)^flrst  suggested  by  Don- 
ald Carpenter  in  Science — which  would  have 
the  authority  to  support  fundamental  bio- 
logical research  on  aging,  and  be  responsible 
only  to  the  President  and  Congress.  Despite 
some  inadequacies  in  the  proposed  Bill,  it  is 
hoped  th.^t  the  ARC  will  gain  enough  popu- 
lar support  that  Congress  will  soon  pass  the 
pertinent  legislation. 


NEW  WARNING  ON  DELTA  CANAL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  released  a  re- 
port on  the  hydrology  of  South  San 
Francisco  Bay  that  is  of  vital  importance 
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to  all  of  us  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  our  most  im- 
portant natural  resources. 

The  Geological  Survey  report  con- 
cluded that  there  is  ample  scientific  evi- 
dence to  conclude  that  diverting  great 
quantities  of  fresh  water  inflows  into  the 
bay  and  delta  estuary  system  will  result 
in  serious  degradation  of  this  magnif- 
icent resource. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  describes  the 
significance  of  the  USGS  Report  anpB  the 
logical  conclusion  that  the  proposed 
Peripheral  Canal  project.  Jointly  fi- 
nanced by  State  and  Federal  funds 
should  be  scrapped. 

The  editorial  follows: 

New  Warning  on  Delta  Canal 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  now  Issued 
what  prudent  men  would  consider  the  final 
word  on  the  proposed  »209  mlUlon  Delta 
Peripheral  Canal. 

In  essence,  the  survey  has  found  that  sig- 
nificantly diminishing  the  flow  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  rivers  into  North- 
ern San  Francisco  Bay  would  probably  create 
in  the  Southern  Bay  a  torpid,  turgid  stag- 
nation. Incapable  of  supporting  marine  life 
other  than  algae  and  totally  unattractive  for 
human  uses  of  any  kind. 

The  Geological  Survey  scientists  found 
that  the  bay  south  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge  receives  its  major  flush- 
ing (and  cleansing)  from  Its  receipt  of  large 
quantities  of  fresh  water  from  the  north 
and  not,  as  the  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources  contends,  from  Pacific  Ocean  tidal 
flows.  The  Federal  scientists,  in  preliminary 
studies,  have  also  found  that  perl(xts  of  high 
river  runoff  are  also  periods  of  low  South 
Bay  salinity  and  phosphate  content. 

They  have  determined,  through  use  of 
flow  markers,  that  Incoming  tidal  flows  by- 
pass the  South  Bay  and  move  Into  the  North 
Bay  and  Delta. 

The  Peripheral  Canal,  as  envisioned  by 
State  Water  Plan  enthusiasts,  is  a  massive 
43-mlle  straw  which  would  suck  up  10  mil- 
lion acre  feet  of  water  annually  from  the 
Sacramento  river  south  of  Sacramento  and 
deposit  it  at  pumping  plants  near  Tracy  for 
export  to  the  south.  Though  there  is  much 
expert  opinion  In  the  long  record  that  the 
canal  would  cause  severe  ecological  destruc- 
tion in  the  Delta,  adherents  have  insisted 
that  it  must  be  built. 

The  latest  warning  Is  the  most  ominous 
thus  far.  It  poses  the  threat,  as  Congress- 
man Paul  McCloskey  and  Jerome  Waldle 
have  observed,  that  the  southern  end  of  the 
bay  will  become  another  putrescent  Lake 
Erie.  The  Bay  Area  is  being  asked  to  pay 
an  overwhelming  price  for  the  development 
of  waste  lands  far  to  the  south. 


HELP   WHERE   HELP   IS   NEEDED 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
Leonard  Woodcock,  newly  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  has 
made  the  simple  and  preeminently  equi- 
table proposal  that  people  who  are  the 
supposed  beneficiaries  of  private  employ- 
ers' pension  plans  be  given  at  least  as 
much  consideration  as  those  who  invest 
in  the  companies  that  employ  them. 
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Pointing  to  the  administration's  deep 
solicitude  for  those  who  suffer  financial 
loss  through  the  tiwibles  that  beset  bro- 
kerage houses,  and  to  the  strong  adminis- 
tration recommendations  that  the  Gov- 
ernment bail  out  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road, Mr.  Woodcock  asks  for  no  more 
than  equal  treatment  for  "the  many 
American  workers  who  own  no  railroads 
and  possess  no  stock  portfolio  to  speak  of, 
only  a  private  pension  promise  that  of- 
fers them  hope" 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  the  gentlemsm  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Denti.  are  working 
vigorously  on  this  precise  problem,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  when  that  subcommit- 
tee concludes  its  work,  it  will  have  made 
a  significant  start  in  the  direction  in 
which  Leonard  Woodcock's  letter  points. 
I  insert  Mr.  Woodcock's  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

International  Union.  UAW. 

Detroit.  Mich..  July  2,  1970. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Congress  to 
urge  that  at  least  as  much  consideration  be 
given  to  public  reinsurance  of  the  accumu- 
lated private  pension  right*  of  workers  as  is 
Vvelng  given  to  bailing  out  both  Wall  Street 
speculators  whose  brokers  go  bankrupt  and 
the  stockholders  of  the  Penn-Centr&l  Rail- 
road. 

In  his  June  17  televised  address  on  the 
state  of  the  economy.  President  Nixon  told 
the  nation  that  we  are  in  transition  from  a 
-wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  Senator 
Mansfield  and  economic  Indicators  suggest 
that  the  word  for  our  situation  is  recession. 
We  in  the  UAW  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
whether  we  are  in  an  economy  of  war.  peace 
or  transition,  in  recession  or  what  passes  for 
prosperity,  the  conduct  of  government  and 
economic  affairs  remains  too  largely  in  the 
grip  of  a  double  standard;  all  Americans  are 
equal,  but  some  Americans  are  more  equal 
than  othej-s.  Walter  Reuther  used  to  refer  to 
this  double  standard  as  Park  Avenue  social- 
ism for  the  rich  and  free  enterprise  for  the 
fKXir.  The  President's  program  "speclflcally 
addressed  to  help  the  p>eople  who  need  help 
most  In  a  period  of  economic  transition"  re- 
flects that  double  standard.  Mr.  Nixon  called 
for: 

"Establishment  of  an  Insurance  corpora- 
uon  with  a  F^eral  backstop  to  guarantee 
the  Investor  ag^nst  losses  that  could  be 
caused  by  financial  difficulties  of  brokerage 
hoiises.  . 

Yet  he  made  no  reference  to  and  indicated 
no  support  for  a  long-jjending  proposal  to 
provide  similar  insurance  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  of  wage-earners  and  lower -salaried 
workers  who  stand  to  lose  the  p.'otectlon  of 
privately  negotiated  pen.slons  If  the  com- 
panies they  work  for  should  go  out  of  busi- 
ness before  their  pension  programs  are  fully 
funded.  Yet  the  closing  of  plants  and  the 
wiping  out  of  workers'  pension  rights  are  an 
obvious  potential  consequence  of  a  transition 
from  war  to  a  peace  economy,  while  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  any  necessary  connection  between 
such  a  transition  and  trouble  In  brokerage 
houses. 

Again,  the  collapse  of  the  Penn-Central 
Railroad  has  brought  on  the  spectacle  of  Ad- 
ministration figures  falling  over  each  other 
m  their  haste  to  shore  up  the  managements 
and  to  protect  the  stockholders  of  the  Penn- 
Central  and  other  threatened  lines  through 
m&sslve  infusions  of  Federally  guaranteed 
loans.  The  Secretary  of  Transpwrtatlon  ad- 
mitted that  such  Mtion  to  help  the  Penn- 
Central  management  would  be  "gambling"  on 
"high-risk  loans."  Nevertheless  he  attempted 
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to  panic  the  Congress  and  llie  country  wi'h 
the  hobgoblin  of  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads If  the  risk  were  not  taken.  And  the 
Presideu'.  himself,  in  his  June  17  speech  on 
the  economy.  authoru;ed  the  g.xmble  by  call- 
ing f^r;  'legislation  that  will  enable  the 
Department  of  Traniportatlon  to  provide 
enierge:icy  assistance  to  railroads  m  financial 
difficulties, ■' 

We  m  the  UAW  are  not  In  principle  criti- 
cal of  hnancial  aid  to  stricken  corporations. 
Nor  are  we  necessarily  opposed  to  action  to 
pro-.ec;  investors  or  even  speculators  from 
loc-^es  stemming  from  financial  difficulties  of 
brokerage  hcitses  Yet  we  sisk:  Are  these  peo- 
ple_rvje  well-heeled  managements  of  con- 
pi -meraie  corporations  and  others  affluent 
enough  to  be  able  to  speculate  In  Wall 
Street— among  'the  people  who  need  help 
most  m  a  period  of  economic  transition"? 

We  think  not.  These  people  may  need  help, 
but  they  certainly  need  help  less  than  the 
p.x)r.  the  unemployed,  and  millions  of  aging 
Amer.c&n.s  for  whom  retirement  brings  a 
severe  slash  in  Income  that  frequently  m.eans 
endini:  their  days  in  poverty. 

The  President  gave  a  thought  to  these  older 
Americans  in  his  economic  speech,  propos- 
Uig  that  the  Congress  tie  Social  Security 
benefits  to  the  cost  of  living.  This  would  be 
helpful,  but  tying  a  poverty  retirement  in- 
come to  the  cost  of  living  would  merely 
guarantee  an  unruffled  prolongation  of 
poverty 

It  Is  the  gross  inadequacy  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  that  has  given  privately  ne- 
gotiated pension  rights  such  crucial  impor- 
tance in  workers'  hoi>es  and  plans  for  retire- 
ment. Yet  the  President  was  silent  with  re- 
spect to  the  plight  of  the  many  American 
workers  who  own  no  railroads  and  possess  no 
stock  portfolios  to  speak  of,  only  a  private 
pension  promise  that  offers  them  hope  of  a 
standard  of  life  In  retirement  beyond  the  bare 
minimum  possible  under  Social  Security. 
Public  reinsurance  of  private  pension 
funds — similar  to  the  insurance  provided 
since  the  1930s  for  bank  deposits  and  akin 
to  the  backstop  Federal  protection  the  F>resl- 
dent  asks  for  Investors — would  bring  all  of 
us  closer  together  and  nearer  to  fulfillment 
of  the  American  dream  of  which  Mr.  Ni.xon 
spoke  to  such  applause  In  his  address  to  the 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce 

The  number  of  pyersons  dependent  upon 
private  pension  plans  is  far  greater  than  the 
number  of  Wall  Street  speculators  and  Penn- 
Central  stockholders  whose  problems  have 
generated  the  urgent  concern  and  precipitate 
haste  of  an  army  of  would-be  rescuers.  Some 
28  million  persons  are  presently  covered  by 
private  pension  plans  and  It  Is  forecast  that 
42  million  will  be  covered  by  1980. 

In  contrast  to  the  handful  of  brokerage 
firms  that  have  experienced  difficulties  and 
the  one  railroad  recently  forced  Into  receiver- 
ship, some  4,000  pension  plans  were  termi- 
nated In  the  United  States  between  1955  and 
1965.  These  terminations,  all  too  frequently, 
subjected  affected  workers  to  the  double 
tragedy  of  lost  Jobs  and  loss  of  substantial 
prospective  pension  rights  at  a  stage  In  life 
when  they  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
earn  further  pension  entitlement. 

We  In  the  UAW  have  been  pressing  since 
1961  for  an  Insurance  program  to  protect 
private  pension  funds.  Delegates  to  a  UAW 
convention  that  year,  comparing  the  promis- 
sory nature  of  bank  deposits  and  pension 
plans,  declared: 

"Pension  plans  also  represent  private 
promises,  this  time  by  employers,  which  they 
may  not  be  able  to  keep  if  they  get  Into  deep 
financial  difficulties  before  the  plans  have 
been  fully  funded.  These  plans  are  so  wide- 
spread and  private  pensions  to  supplement 
social  security  have  become  such  an  integral 
part  of  our  system  ol  providing  for  retire- 
ment that  their  protection  must  also  be  ac- 
cepted   as    an    essential    feature    of    public 
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policy.  The  catastrophe  to  the  worker  who 
sees  the  security  which  his  pension  rights 
represent  to  him  swept  away  by  the  failure  of 
an  employer  is  Just  as  great  as  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  depositor  who  loses  his  lifetime 
savings  in  a  bank  failure.  The  solution  Is  es- 
sentially the  s.ime." 

Congress  in  the  relatively  prospering  early 
1960s  was  not  Impressed  by  the  reality  or 
urgency  of  this  problem  and  failed  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  have  shored  up  the 
security  of  workers'  pensions.  Then,  5  days 
before  Christmas  1963,  the  last  car  came  otT 
the  South  Bend  line  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  and  as  a  result  some  4,400 
workers  between  the  ages  of  40  and  59.  who 
had  earned  a  vested  pension  right  through 
ten  or  more  years  of  service  to  the  corpora- 
tion, found  that  right  meaningless  when 
their  plant  shut  down  with  only  enough 
money  in  the  fund  to  provide  pensions  to 
workers  age  60  and  over.  As  a  result,  workers 
with  as  much  as  40  years  of  seniority  who, 
even  if  they  found  another  Job.  were  too  old 
to  start  acquiring  new  pension  credits  from 
another  employer,  were  left  stranded. 

The  coUap."*  of  Studebaker  dramatized  the 
predicament  of  its  workers  and  of  workers  In 
other  companies  who  might  also  find  the 
paper  promises  Implicit  In  unfunded  pen- 
sion rights  repudiated  as  a  result  of  plant 
closings  Still  the  Congress  failed  to  enact 
a  pension  reinsurance  law,  leaning  heavily 
on  the  argument  that  great  technical  difficul- 
ties In  framing  such  a  law  stood  In  the  way. 
As  of  February  26.  1970,  when  Walter 
Reuther  made  a  plea  for  a  pension  reinsur- 
ance law  In  one  of  his  last  statements  to  the 
Concress.  the  opposition  no  longer  rested 
on  technical  difficulties;  it  was  more  or  less 
conceded  that,  as  Mr.  Reuther  said,  for  a 
small  premium  cost  spread  universally  over 
all  plans,  they  could  be  protected.  Tl-.e  argu- 
ment had  now  shifted  to  the  claim  that  there 
was  no  need  for  such  a  protective  mecha- 
nism, since  only  a  small  percentage  of  work- 
ers -.vere  affected  In  what  was  after  all  but  an 
"Incidental  failure"  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Reuther  stated  that  this  Is  the  logic 
to  be  expected  from  a  computer  but  not  from 
a  hviman  being   He  called  for: 

"A  balanced  combination  of  adequate  pub- 
lic and  private  pension  plans,  with  appro- 
priate public  support  assuring  the  fulfill- 
ment of  expectations  of  the  private 
sector  .  ,  ." 

.^nd  he  stated : 

"As  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  we  can- 
not continue  to  deny  our  older  citizens  their 
measure  of  economic  Justice  and  human  dig- 
nity. We  must  act  now  to  a-ssure  society's 
promise  to  present  retirees  and  to  avoid  the 
potential  failure  for  even  a  small  number 
of  the  millions  of  workers  rightfully  antici- 
pating a  secure  retirement" 

The  closing  down  of  plants  or  opera*lons 
is  not  a  rare  occurrence  in  any  industry  In 
our  economy.  In  our  own  Industry,  we  think 
of  Hud.'^n.  Studebaker.  Packard.  Kalser- 
Praser  as  veil  as  a  host  of  smaller  companies. 
Nor  has  It  been  rare  in  recent  years  for  plants 
to  close  or  operations  to  end.  wiping  out  the 
hopes  of  security  In  retirement  for  men  and 
women  too  old  to  start  from  scratch  on  other 
Jobs.  In  recent  years  the  UAW  has  been 
obliged  to  close  out  negotiated  pension  plans 
for  a  variety  of  reasons;  a  fire  totally  de- 
stroying the  plant;  the  close-out  of  a  smaller 
plant  bought  by  a  larger  company;  part  of  an 
operation  discontinued  because  an  obsoles- 
cent plant  had  become  uneconomic  The 
latest  closing  of  a  plant  under  contract  to 
UAW  took  place  on  July  1.  1970.  with  Its  pen- 
sion plan  11  years  away  from  full  funding. 
Among  the  victims  of  that  closing  were  a 
man  and  a  woman,  both  52  years  old,  each 
with  37  years  of  service.  Because  of  their  age, 
their  entire  37  years  with  the  company  were 
washed  out  as  far  as  pension  benefits  are 
concerned. 
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When  plants  are  closed  down,  there  is  apt 
to  be  talk  about  "the  price  we  pay  for  prog- 
ress"—yet  that  price  Is  too  often  inequi- 
tably distributed,  entailing,  for  example,  a 
more  efficient  operation  for  the  employer  but 
unemployment  and  a  wiped-o'U  pension 
promise  for  the  worker.  Certainly  from  the 
fruits  of  the  progress  that  we  are  all  .supposed 
to  enjoy,  assurance  can  be  given  that  the 
security  of  pension  benefits  will  oe  main- 
tained. 

The  President  speaks  of  the  people  who 
need  help  In  a  period  of  economic  transi- 
tion. But  It  should  be  clear  that  for  wage 
earners  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  for 
salaried  workers,  the  "transition  economy" 
Is  not  a  sometime  thing  but  a  permanent 
aspect  of  their  lives.  Blue-collar  workers  par- 
ticularly work  and  live  all  their  lives  on  the 
cutting"  and  bruising  edges  of  technological 
and  economic  change.  In  war  and  peace,  in 
sickness  and  health.  In  youth  and  age.  A 
special  White  House  panel  that  studied  the 
problems  and  needs  of  blue-collar  workers 
has  within  the  last  few  days  transmitted  a 
report  to  the  President  urging  Administra- 
tion action  to  deal  with  the  economic  and 
social  needs  of  such  workers,  whom  the  re- 
port described  as  economically  trapped  and 
socially  scorned.  It  Is  primarily  these  work- 
ers and  their  families,  rather  than  railroad 
managers  and  speculators,  who  need  help. 

We  detect  a  disproportion  in  the  rationing 
of  the  President's  concern,  a  show  of  prefer- 
ence for  a  kind  of  Wall  Street  or  Easy  Street 
welfare  state  which  If  Indulged  by  the  Con- 
gress would  come  dangerously  close  to — If  It 
did  not  actually  arrive  at — a  politics  of  class 
verging  on  the  classic  Marxian  strain. 

In  this  disturbing  situation,  wc  fee!  that 
the  Congress  has  a  stron3  role  to  play  and 
a  considerable  responsibility  to  play  it.  The 
question  of  establishing  a  pension  reinsur- 
ance system  has  been  in  'Congressional  limbo 
for  years.  The  President  o.  the  United  States 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  produce  legisla- 
tion to  insure  Investors  agaln.r.  their  losses. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
now  see  the  substantive  and  symbolic  merit 
of  enacting  a  pension  reinsurance  law  with- 
out further  unseemly  delay  Having  thus 
offered  assurance  of  retirement  security  to 
American  workers,  the  Congress  could  then 
go  on  with  good  gr.ice  to  cciiside''  "he  se- 
curity   needs   of    Wall    Street   spe?ulators. 

ir  we  are  to  bring  this  country  together, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  curb  the  impulse 
of  Wall  Street  socialism  in  favor  of  much 
larger  doses  cf  Main  Street  and  back-street 
democracy — on  both  sides  of  the  railroad 
tracks.  Treating  Americans  more  equally 
would  facilitate  our  progress  not  only  to- 
ward a  peacetime  economy  but  toward  a 
more  peaceful  society  as  well.  Enactment  of 
a  law  to  protect  negotiated  pension  funds 
would  be  one  firm  step  In  that  direction. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leon.^rd  WOCDrOCK, 

President. 


LIBERAL   FOOL   TAXPAYER    TWICE, 
SHAME  ON  TAXPAYER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  editorial  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  July  8  raised  a  very  pertinent  and  oft 
ignored  question  as  to  what  benefits 
have  accrued  from  the  vast  outlays  of 
Federal  funds  for  domestic  programs  in 
recent  years.  For  those  who  would  still 
resolve    national    problems    with    more 
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dollars  from  Washington,  the  question 
of  past  performances  should  prove  em- 
barrassing. What  has  happened  to  stag- 
gering sums  expended  on  urban  renewal 
and  antipoverty  programs,  for  instance. 
It  would  seem  that  the  taxpayers  arc 
entitled  to  an  accounting,  especially 
from  those  who  advanced  and  supported 
these  programs  in  the  recent  past. 

If  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  July  8  is  any  indication,  the 
days  of  the  big  Federal  spenders  are  far 
from  ever.  It  seems  that  former  HEW 
Secretary  John  W.  Gardner,  now  chair- 
man of  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  is 
planning  a  new  mass-membership  polit- 
ical organization  to  deal  with  the  Na- 
tion'.s  domestic  problems  such  as  race 
relation'^,  education,  housing,  and  pov- 
erty. According  to  Mr.  Gardner,  as 
quoted  in  the  article,  the  new  effort  will 
be  slanted  not  only  toward  liberals  but 
will  include  '•people  who  are  in  the  cen- 
ter but  want  tn  see  progress."  Their 
method  of  operation  will  be  to  influence 
legislation  by  larp:e  quantities  of  mail  on 
specific  issues  to  Members  of  Congress. 

When  one  coiisiders  that  the  liberals 
in  recent  years  have  been  i-esponsible  for 
the  huge  waste  of  tax  dollars  on  ill-de- 
vised and  poorly  administered  schemes, 
Mr.  Gardner's  new  venture  rings  like 
an  echo  from  the  recent  past.  If  the  same 
peop'e  and  philosophies  direct  this  pro- 
posed undertaking  that  squandered  vast 
sums  of  tax  moneys  in  the  last  decade, 
the  taxpayer  would  be  well  advised  to 
ask  of  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  colleagues 
an  accounting  of.  say.  antipoverty  funds, 
since  the  inception  of  this  program  in 
the  1960's.  along  with  other  ill-fated  pro- 
grams which  they  would  rather  forget. 
To  paraphrase  an  old  Indian  saying: 

Liberal  fool  taxpayer  once,  shame  on  lib- 
eral; liberal  fool  taxpayer  twice,  shanie  on 
taxpayer. 

I  insert  the  t'.vo  above-mentioned  items 
in  the  Recohd  at  this  point : 

PRIORrtT     ON     FAILt'RE 

The  air  Is  full  of  talk  of  reordering  na- 
tional priorities  as  the  Vietnam  Involvement 
continues  to  diminish.  The  President  himself 
gave  Impetus  to  the  discussion  In  his  speech 
stressing  that  the  nation  Is  already  In  a 
transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

Plainly  the  Indochina  tunnel  is  still  a  long 
one,  even  If  the  Administration  eventually 
does  get  the  U.S.  out  of  it.  Yet  the  troops  are 
coming  back,  and  defense  spending,  although 
tinacceptably  high,  is  declining.  So  It  Is  none 
too  soon  to  weigh  national  priorities,  and 
we  are  In  favor  of  the  principle,  depending 
on  what  Is  meant.  Unfortunately,  what  many 
people  mean  by  It  Is  but  feebly  grounded  In 
reason  and  experience. 

Liberal  Democrats  and  Republicans  In 
Congress  especially  have  In  mind  quite 
simply  to  turn  not  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's attention  but  also  more  of  Its  money 
faucet  onto  America's  myriad  domestic  prob- 
lems. (At  the  moment,  of  course,  the  prop- 
osition sounds  slightly  academic,  with  un- 
official forecasts  suggesting  a  multlbllUon- 
dollar  Federal  deficit  this  fiscal  year.) 

One  of  the  liberals'  main  complaints  about 
the  war  over  the  years  has  been  Ite  cost  In 
relation  to  those  problems;  think,  'they  say, 
what  the  war's  $30  billion  or  so  a  year  could 
have  done  for  the  nation's  beleaguered  cities, 
crowded  schools  and  hospitals,  the  poverty 
of  disadvantaged  minorities  and  other 
citizens. 
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The  problems  are  bad  enough,  everyone 
knows.  So  much  having  been  granted,  the 
argument  that  the  Government  should  spend 
Its  Indochina  "savings"  on  them,  plus  con- 
siderable additional  money  no  doubt,  in- 
volves a  couple  of  leaps  In  logic  that  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

First.  It  Is  not  the  case  that  the  public 
sector  has  been  starved,  that  favorite  theme 
of  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  and  others.  War 
outlays  notwithstanding.  Federal  domestic 
spending  has  risen  more  than  they  have,  in 
fact  at  fantastic  rates.  As  Milton  Friedman 
asks  (and  these  columns  have  often  asked), 
what  has  the  public  been  getting  for  it  all? 
The  answer  is,  not  much.  If  indeed  anything 
of  value  at  all. 

Scores  of  billions  of  Federal  dollars  have 
poured  into  the  cities  in  recent  years,  and 
yet  in  many  ways — convenien-e.  environ- 
ment, quality  of  life.  "  to  name  a  few — the 
cities  are  worse  off  than  ever.  When  you  get 
down  to  specific  Federal  urban  programs,  hor- 
ror .'^tories  abound. 

So-called  urban  renewal  and  public  hous- 
ing, for  example,  are  notorious  for  their  fail- 
ures. The  barracks-like  structures  designed 
to  replace  slums  have  often  turned  into  new 
slums.  Worse,  bureaucratic  inhumanity  has 
evicted  majiy  poor  people  without  providing 
alternative  accommodations,  or  accommoda- 
tions at  rents  they  could  afford. 

Under  the  Federal  aegis,  the  nation's  tranis- 
portation  is  chaotic.  A  number  of  the  na- 
tion's vital  and  potentially  highly  efficient 
railr:~ads  are  In  parlous  state,  while  the  high- 
ways and  streets  In  and  around  urban  areas 
are  clogged  with  autos  and  trucks  beyond 
belief  .ind  patience.  Some  coordination,  not 
to  mention  the  money. 

The  Federal  effort  to  pull  people  out  of 
poverty,  albeit  well  Intentloned,  Is  a  dubious 
effort  at  best.  True,  people  are  rising  out  of 
poverty  all  the  time,  encouraglnjly  so,  but  It 
is  largely  the  result  of  the  workings  of,  and 
the  opportunities  available  In,  a  relatively 
free  economy.  Manifestly  the  outpouring  of 
Federal  funds  in  this  and  other  directions 
has  failed  to  ease  the  hatreds  and  factional- 
isn.s  now  marring  our  society. 

So  It  goes.  The  public  and  its  representa- 
tives oiight  to  think  long  and  hard  before 
deciding  to  spend  vast  new  svmis.  from  any 
■Vietnam  dividend  or  the  Inflationary  print- 
ing-press or  both,  on  further  such  exercises 
in  futility.  Why.  moreover,  should  the  hard- 
working citizens  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  op- 
pressive taxes  be  forced  to  sulisldlze  more  of 
this  kind  of  failure? 

We  know  it  Is  anathema  to  those  who  long 
to  get  their  hands  on  military  money  to 
widen  the  Government's  domestic  role,  but 
the  real  priority  should  be  on  giving  the 
people  and  the  economy  more  leeway,  with 
far  less  of  a  burden  of  Federal  spending  and 
taxation.  That  is  how  the  nation  has  always 
prospered,  materially  and  spiritually,  and 
that  is  how  it  could  again. 

Mass-Membership  Crusade  Is  Eitv'Isioned  To 

Eliminate  Nation's  Nagging  Problems 
(By  James  K.  Batten) 

Washington. — One  day  sometime  In  Au- 
gust, 200,000  letters  will  be  dumped  Into 
Washington's  Post  Office  headed  for  unsus- 
pecting citizens  In  every  state  In  the  Union. 

The  recipients.  Identified  by  the  hawkers 
of  high-priced  mailing  lists  as  public-spir- 
ited, good-hearted  Americans,  will  be  Invited 
to  Join  a  new  crusade  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  saving  the  Republic  from  disintegra- 
tion. 

The  man  behind  this  visionary  scheme  Is 
not  some  religious  crackpot,  a  right-wing 
zealot  or  a  hot -eyed  revolutionary  of  the 
New  Left. 

He  Is  John  W.  Gardner,  the  widely  re- 
spected scholar-politician  who  served  as 
secretary   of  health,   education   and   welfare 
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in  the  Johnson  Administration  and  now  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Urban  Coalition. 

Gardner  has  confirmed  that  he  and  bis 
colleagues  at  the  Urban  Coalition  are  about 
to  launch  an  unprecedented  mass-member- 
ship political  organization  to  help  America 
pull  up  its  socks  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness at  hand. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there,"  Gard- 
ner declared  in  an  Interview,  "who  want  to 
be  part  of  something  that's  moving — to  be 
able  to  Join  a  large-scale  citizens'  effort  to 
solve  the  problems  of  his  country." 

This  grass-roots  organization — '^hich  still 
has  no  name — will  be  pragmatic  and  non- 
p.irtisan,  he  explained,  not  competing  with 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans  but  goading 
them  to  do  better. 

The  focus  will  be  on  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  nation's  nagging  problems  of  race  rela- 
tions, education,  housing,  poverty  and  the 
like. 

Gardner  drew  a  parallel  with  the  Populist 
movement  of  the  late  1800s,  which  eventual- 
ly faded  as  the  major  parties  began  adopting 
large  chunks  of  the  Populist  platform. 

"We're  set  up  for  people  to  steal  our  thun- 
der. Well  say  great — take  It  and  run,'  " 
Gardner  explained.  "We  will  needle  both  par- 
ties and  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
leadership  ■■ 

Inevitably,  rumors  about  Gardner's  new 
enterprise  have  In  turn  triggered  talk  in 
Washington  that  he  was  bulldmg  a  base  for 
an  unannounced  Presidential  candidacy  in 
1972. 

This  gossip  has  been  spurred  along  by 
Gardner's  outspoken  disenchantment  with 
President  Nixon. 

Both  Gardner  and  his  closest  associates, 
however,  insist  that  he  has  no  such  inten- 
tions. 

"I  personally  am  not  inclined  to  politics," 
Gardner  said.  His  new  organization  he  added, 
would  be  doomed  from  the  start  if  people 
stispected  it  w^s  merely  a  front  for  a  Gard- 
ner-for-Presldent   campaign    organization. 

"I  literally  cannot  see  how  I  could  be  a 
candidate — even  In  my  own  mind — and  make 
that  organization  go,"  he  said. 

While  plans  for  the  new  organization  are 
still  taking  shape,  Gardner  grows  almost 
rhapsodic  in  discussing  his  views  of  Its  po- 
tential for  -American  politics. 

"I  would  like  to  see  this  organization 
bring  about  a  Renaissance  In  the  political 
life  In  this  country,"  he  declared  enthu- 
siastically. 

"I  would  like  to  think  It  would  be  a  fac- 
tor In  rehabilitating  the  political  process- 
making  politics  again  a  worthy  calling  for 
Americans." 

At  the  moment.  Gardner  added  sadly, 
politics  rarely  attracts  the  nation's  best  tal- 
ent. 

"There  are  some  very  good  guys  In  poli- 
tics— and  God  knows  we  don't  deserve 
them — but  there  are  also  a  lot  of  hacks.  By 
.nnd  large,  the  political  parties  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  hacks." 

In  the  last  year,  the  57-year-old  Gard- 
ner— by  nature  a  quiet,  reflective  man — has 
become  something  of  a  blunt-spoken,  latter- 
day  Jeremiah. 

He  has  warned  again  and  again  that  the 
nation's  racial,  economic  and  p>olltlcal  divi- 
sions are  cutting  dangerously  deep. 

In  one  memorable  statement  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Gardner  declared:  "And  while  each  of 
us  pursues  his  selfish  interest  and  comforts 
himself  by  blaming  others,  the  nation  disin- 
tegrates, i  use  the  phrase  soberly:  The  na- 
tion disintegrates" 

Now  Gardner  has  decided  to  take  his  own 
advice  and  try  something  new. 

His  proposed  organization,  which  he  has 
already  discussed  In  private  with  members  of 
Congress  and  others,  will  be  an  offshoot 
of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  the 
lobbying  arm  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 
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As  Gardner  and  his  staff  see  It,  the  new 
org.mlzatlon  win  attract  thous;inds  cf  people 
who  have  not  been  active  in  politics  and 
who  may  lack  strong  Ideological  convic- 
tions— but  who  share  a  deep  apprehension 
about   where   the   nation   Is  headed. 

•We  think  there's  a  great  hunger  on  the 
p.irt  of  individual  citizens  to  make  them- 
selves heard.'  explained  a  Gardner  lieu- 
tenant. 

"Were  interested  not  Just  In  the  guy  who's 
Blwavs  supported  liberal  causes,  but  also  in 
people  who  are  In  the  center  but  want  to 
see  progress." 

For  dues  of  $10  or  $15  a  ye<ar — the  figure 
has  not  yet  been  set — member.^  will  be  kept 
Informed  of  current  Issues  In  Washington, 
especiallv  in  Congress. 

Using  the  same  lobbying  techniques  used 
so  effectively  by  groups  like  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  Gardner  and  his  aides  be- 
lie, e  th.it  then  organization  can  produce 
great  volumes  of  well-timed  mall  and  tele- 
grams to  sway  key  votes  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Also,  members  will  be  furnished  Informa- 
tion and  suggestions  on  how  to  work  effec- 
tively for  political  goals  In  their  home  com- 
munities. 

Gardner  conceded  that  many  people  may 
regard  his  scheme  as  naive  and  idealistic, 
without  m-.ich  chance  of  having  any  serious 
impact. 

•'There  Just  isn't  any  way  of  knowing."  he 
said.  ••It's  a  big  gamble.  But  we're  going  to 
go  for  broke." 


RAMPAGING  INFLATION 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  call  att€ntion  to  the  wild  infla- 
tion that  is  threatening  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  Nation  while  the  present 
administration  sits  idly  by  watching  the 
destructive  forces  at  work. 

On  thus  occasion  I  call  attention  to 
cur  plight  by  placing  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  on  the  low  estate  of  our  economy 
and  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  halt  in- 
flation. 

Professor  Galbraith's  article  shoiild 
awaken  all,  and  above  all  the  slumberers 
in  the  executive  department,  to  the  need 
for  rapid  action  to  end  inflation  and  the 
unemployment  that  is  sweeping  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  my  continuing  opinion  that  the 
Congress,  with  every  means  at  its  com- 
mand, should  whiplash  the  President,  his 
advisers  and  aides  into  affirmative  and 
fruitful  action. 

The  article  follows: 
O.vLBRArrH  Asks  For  Wage,  Price  Ccrbs  To 
Stop  Inflation 
(By  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth) 

These  last  few  months  have.  Just  possibly, 
been  decisive  In  the  modern  history  of  eco- 
nomics. 

Ideas  In  which  economists  have  reposed 
the  greatest  conflder.ce  have  been  proved 
wrong  and  therewith,  not  surprisingly,  the 
responding  policy.  And  this  has  happened 
under  clrcumatances  which  admit  of  no 
really  plausible  explanation,  rationalization 
or  alibi — things  in  which  we  economists  are 
more  than  minimally  accomplished. 

There  was.  to  be  sure,  more  than  a  sus- 
picion of  error  before;  the  evidence  was  high- 
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ly  adverse  to  the  reputable  Ideas.  But  the 
heretics  were  a  minority  and  the  adverse  evi- 
dence could  be  attributed  to  a  lag.  In  eco- 
nomics, any  inconvenient  dlsassoclation  of 
effect  from  cause  is  always  attributed  to  a 
lag.  But  not  forever. 

The  doctrine  was,  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  economy  could  be  regulated 
by  general  mea-sures  in  such  manner  that 
prices  would  be  approximately  stable.  A 
•trade-off."  a  new  and  popular  word  among 
economists,  would  exist  between  price  sta- 
bility and  employment.  The  closer  the  ap- 
proach to  the  level  prices,  the  more  people 
who  would  be  out  of  work;  the  lower  the 
unemployment,  the  greater  the  rate  of  price 
increase. 

The  Nixon  economists  when  they  came  to 
office  a  year  ago  last  January  were  superla- 
tively confident  of  such  management  Under 
their  guidance,  the  President  prcnii.sed  never 
to  mierfere  with  wages  and  prices;  in  one 
of  the  more  ecstatic  examples  of  economic 
phra.-e-makmg.  he  said  that  inflation  would 
be  ended  by  "flne-tunlng"  the  American 
economy — a  figure  of  speech  roughly  com- 
parable with  one  about  flne-tunlng  a  major 
Mississippi  flood. 

The  then  current  inflation  was  blamed  on 
the  previous  bad  management  of  the  econ- 
omy— on  tuning  that,  that  was  too  coarse. 
Tne  reaction  to  anyone  who  suggested  that 
wage  and  price  restraint  might  be  necessary 
wa.1  lofty. 

Pierre  Rinfret.  the  consulting  economist, 
dispatched  a  letter  to  his  clients  telling  them, 
quite  correctly,  that  so  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration was  concerned,  the  lid  on  prices  was 
now  off.  It  is  possible  that  In  these  first  weeks 
the  administration  did  more  to  promote  in- 
flation than  It  accomplished  In  the  next 
year  and  a  half  in  controlling  It. 

But  promises  that  inflation  v.ou'd  end  were 
not  lacking.  Advisinp  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  economic  policy,  since  few- 
presidents  find  the  subject  at  all  intere.'-ting. 
is  tedious  work.  The  tedium  Is  relieved,  after 
a  fashion,  but  the  liturgical  functions  of  the 
office. 

As  the  promises  continued,  so  at  an  In- 
creasing rate  did  the  Inflation. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  the  head  of  the 
council  of  economic  advisers,  became,  per- 
haps, the  most  overpromlsed  man  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  economics  profession  There  is  an 
^infortunate  tendency  in  public  life  when 
you  want  something  to  happen  to  predict 
that  it  will  happen.  And  then  when  it  does 
not  happen,  you  escalate  the  predictions. 

Not  since  Herbert  Hoover  predicted  the 
turning  of  the  immortal  corner  has  predic- 
tion therapy  been  so  remorselessly  pursued 
as  in  the  last  18  months  It  was  called  the 
'game  plan^'  for  defeating  inflation.  There 
has  been  no  game  quite  like  It  since  the  Rose 
Bowl  of  1929.  when  Roy  Rlegels  ran  75  yards 
toward  the  wrong  goal. 

.'Vs  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  economists 
returned  to  the  campus,  talk  of  wage  and 
price  restraint  was  muted.  The  guideposts 
were  defended  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
policy — more  cosmetic  than  real:  It  '^as  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  that  really  counted. 

Almost  no  one  talked  about  making  the 
guidelines  mandatory.  I.E.,  making  them 
work.  That  was  too  radical. 

There  was  never  any  strong  proof  that  high 
employment  and  stable  prices  could  be  com- 
bined. Much  of  the  proof  antedated  modern 
corporate  price-making  and  collective  bar- 
gatnlng.  Rather  there  were  hope  and  faith 

But  In  economics,  hope  and  faith  coexist 
with  great  scientific  pretension  and  also  a 
deep  desire  for  respectability. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  measures  in  whatever 
mix  are  Impeccably  respectable,  and  the 
question  of  the  particular  mix  Is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  can  be  resolved  between 
gentlemen. 

Control  of  wages  and  prices  has  no  similar 
standing    Its  advocates  have  been  thought 
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to  lack  subtlety  of  mind  and  manners — to  go 
too  abruptly  to  the  point.  The  sociology  of 
economics  is  not  without  Interest  and  by  no 
means  unimportant. 

The  flaw  In  the  respectable  doctrine  is  the 
appyalling  obduracy  of  circumstances.  Wages 
do  not  shove  up  prices.  Prices  do  pull  up 
wages.  The  bargaining  that  produces  the 
wage  and  price  Increases  continues  even  un- 
der conditions  of  severe  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint.  Circumstances  can  be  unbelievably 
cruel. 

Accordingly,  after  a  full  year  and  half  of 
the  most  rigorous  application  of  the  general 
measures,  prices  are  still  rising  at  a  nearly 
record  rate. 

Meanwhile  unemployment  has  risen  to 
nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  and  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable  side  effects  of  the 
policy  have  appeared. 

Smaller  business  men  who  must  borrow 
money  are  being  punished  with  a  'nlghly  se- 
lective brutality.  Tight  money  does  not  much 
hurt  the  big  corporation  which  ha.-?  Internal 
cash  flow  and  favored  position  at  the  banks. 
In  contrast  the  policy  has  put  the  housing 
Industry  into  an  acute  depression,  as  the 
administration  Itself  concedes. 

The  continuing  price  Increases  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  have  been  ex- 
ported to  the  public  sector  as  Increases  in 
living  costs.  And  there,  among  teachf-rs, 
police,  firemen  and  sanitation  worker.?,  they 
are  causing  an  unprecedented  but  wholly 
predictable  turmoil.  The  balance  cf  pay- 
ments Is  also  weakening  again. 

Finally,  there  has  been  the  effect  on  the 
financial  markets.  These  had  been  made 
vulnerable  by  Jerry-built  and  debt-burdened 
conglomerates,  overbidden  glamour  stocks 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  mutual  funds 
headed  by  financial  geniuses  whose  genius 
consisted  only  in  a  rising  market  under  the 
pressure  of  the  tight  money  policy,  thl.^  price 
structure  has  collapsed.  This  had  to  happen 
sometime.  But  further  pressure  on  the  finan- 
cial market  would  be  very  uncomfortable  for 
all  Involved. 

Within  the  framework  of  general  meas- 
ures, there  is  almost  nothing  the  administra- 
tion can  do.  It  is  trapped.  It  could  allow  an 
Increase  In  loanable  funds  at  lower  rates. 

This  would  ease  unemployment,  encour- 
age home  construction  and  ease  the  sorrow 
in  Wall  street.  But  inflation  Is  still  at  a 
near-record  rate.  This  action  would  make 
it  worse.  And  Just  ahead  are  wage  negotia- 
tions which,  with  the  compensating  price  in- 
creases, will  give  that  Inflation  protean 
shove. 

To  continue  the  present  policy  is  to  ac- 
cept the  side  effects  and  to  invite  more  of 
the  Inflation  that  the  policy  has  not  cured. 
To  tighten  up  and  end  the  Inflation  is  to 
Invite  worse  side  effects  and  perhaps  a  seri- 
ous recession 

Economics,  like  foreign  policy,  allow.s  for 
an  escape  from  error  thru  what  may  be  called 
the  Indochina  effect. 

This  generous  device  enables  a  mm  who 
has  been  wrong  to  denounce  his  previous 
position  without  admitting  error  end.  by  be- 
coming right,  thus  greatly  to  enhance  his 
reputation.  Arthur  Burns,  now  chairman  of 
the  federal  reserve  board,  has  taken  this 
route. 

He  now  demands  the  wage-price  guidep)Osts 
he  previously  condemned.  His  transmigration 
Is  still  incomplete,  for  he  proposes  something 
less  strong  than  the  Kennedy-Johnson  meas- 
uree. 

The  only  answer  is  one  that  has  for  so  long 
been  dismissed  as  too  disreputable.  That  Is  to 
act  directly  on  the  wage-price  spiral — to  have 
wage  and  price  control  where  the  spiral  con- 
tributes actively  to  Inflation. 

This  must  be  real  control.  Dr.  Burns  and 
the  economists  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
period  are  ducking  reality  when  they  talk 
about  a  return  to  the  voluntary  guldeposta. 

The    guideposts    will    not    do.    They    were 
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strong  enough  before;  even  stronger  meas- 
ures are  now  required.  Also  voluntary  meas- 
ures are  highly  discriminatory.  They  favor 
the  Individual  or  organization  which  refuses 
to  comply  and  penalize  those  that  are  coop- 
erative. This  guarantees  their  eventual  break- 
down. And  there  Is  nothing  to  be  said  for 
Billingsgate  as  an  enforcement  device.  It  is 
much  better  public  practice  to  lay  down  fair 
firm  rules  nfter  careful  consult ition  with 
all  concerned  and  then,  when  someone  vio- 
lates the  rules,  have  resort  to  law. 

Given  wage  and  price  controls,  Interest 
rates  can  be  reduced  for  they  will  not  have 
to  carry  the  present  burden  of  inflation  con- 
trol, which  they  cannot  control  anyway. 

With  lower  rates,  home  construction  would 
Increase,  the  pressure  on  small  business 
would  be  reduced,  employment  would  rise, 
and  all  without  a  new  surge  of  inflation. 

Were  this  policy  combined  with  prompt 
withdra-*al  from  Indochina — which  would 
ease  the  pressure  of  demand  and.  a  more 
Important  matter,  restore  our  reputation  for 
elementary  good  sense — the  immediate  eco- 
nomic problem  would  be  largely  solved. 

Such  price  and  wage  action.  It  Is  said. 
Interferes  with  free  markets.  This  is  self- 
evident  nonsense. 

The  policy  interferes  with  markets  In 
which  the  interference  of  unions  and  cor- 
porations Is  already  plenary.  It  fixes  In  the 
public  Interest  prices  that  are  already  fixed. 

Only  prices  that  are  so  set  bv  unions  and 
strong  corporations  need  to  be  [or  should 
be]  controlled.  Prices  of  farm  products,  most 
services  and  products  of  small  manufacturers 
need  not  and  should  not  be  touched.  These 
are  still  subject  to  market  Influences. 

Where  prices  are  still  set  by  the  market, 
general  measures  to  restrict  demand  still 
work — or  they  do  as  much  as  can  be  done. 
One  does  not  need  to  Interfere  with  the 
market  where  the  market  still  governs. 

Over  the  years  I  have  experimented  with 
various  Ideas  for  such  a  limited  system  of 
wage  and  price  control.  |I  am  not  without 
experience  In  the  matter  or  In  the  difficulties 
Involved.  During  World  War  II.  price  control 
was  under  my  direction  from  Its  Inception 
until  mld-1943.  No  one  else,  I  suppose,  has 
ever  flxed  so  many  prices.) 

But  the  most  practical  pending  proposal 
Is  not  mine,  but  that  of  Robert  Roosa,  for- 
mer under  secretary  of  the  treasury  under 
Kennedy  and  now  a  leading  Wall  street 
banker. 

He  would  simply  freeze  all  prices  and 
wages  for  six  months.  During  this  time,  pre- 
sumbably.  there  would  be  extensive  consul- 
tation with  flrms  and  unions  to  work  out  a 
more  durable  system  of  restraint. 

Such  a  course  would  get  Immediate  results 
while  offering  eventual  accommodation  to 
the  problems  and  inequities  of  particular 
unions  and  Industries. 

It  would  be  possible  to  incorporate  in  the 
Roosa  projKJsal  arrangements  of  an  even 
earlier  correction  of  gross  Irregularities.  And 
Immediately  after  the  freeze,  all  small  enter- 
prises— those  employing,  say,  fewer  than  a 
hundred  people — should   be  exempted. 

I  would  also  exempt  all  retail  flrms;  they 
have  little  Independent  market  power. 

The  objective  is  not  perfectly  level  prices, 
but  something  much  better  than  the  grossly 
Inflationary  thrust  of  the  present  wage-price 
spiral.  The  long-run  objective  Is.  of  course, 
an  annual  wage  gain  that  accords  roughly 
with  the  Increase  in  productivity  and  thus 
requires  no  general  increase  In  prices. 

Controls  are  not  a  temporary  expedient. 
There  must,  also,  be  a  permanent  system  of 
restraint.  That  Is  because  we  will  continue 
to  have  strong  unions  and  strong  corpora- 
tions and  a  desire  to  minimize  unemploy- 
ment. The  combination,  in  the  absence  of 
controls.  Is  Inflationary.  It  will  not  become 
otherwise  In  the  future. 

No  one  who  has  had  experience  with  war- 
time price  control  wlli  be  casual  about  the 
problems  In  managing  It.  Nor  Is  It  a  formula 
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for  popularity;  everyone  unites  In  disliking 
the  price-fixer. 

But  If  it  Is  confined  to  the  unions  and  to 
the  corporations  with  market  power,  the 
administrative  structure  need  not  be  vast. 
Dealings  will  be  with  only  a  few  hundred 
unions  and  a  few  thousand  firms,  and  for 
the  latter  It  Is  sufficient  to  specify  the  limits 
within  which  average  as  distinct  from  indi- 
vidual prices  may  be  moved. 

All  price  and  wage  control  involves  an  ar- 
bitrary exercise  of  public  power.  But  this  is 
not  an  objection,  for  it  replaces  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  private  power  and  one  that  has 
further  and  exceedingly  arbitrary  effects  for 
those  that  suffer  from  the  resulting  inflation. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  more  and 
more  economists  will  come  to  accept  the  rem- 
edy here  proposed — including,  one  suspects, 
those  who  advise  the  President.  They  are 
very  decent  men  who  have  been  substituting 
hope  for  reality,  and  hope  unrequited  does 
not  sustain  even  an  official  economist  forever. 

Promises  of  eventual  prices  stability  have 
become  comic.  Within  the  older  framework 
of  policy,  the  choice  is  between  very  severe 
inflation — worse  than  now — or  severe  unem- 
ployment, extreme  distortion  with  the  econ- 
omy, great  turmoil  among  public  employe.;, 
and  serious  strain  in  the  financial  marketi — 
and  along  with  all  this,  a  good  deal  of  in- 
flation, too. 

Whoever  made  respectable  economic  policy 
a  choice  between  such  repellent  alternatives 
had  obviously  a  bad  upbringing  and  Is  a 
very  mean  man.  But  so  it  is.  So  the  less  rep- 
utable course  of  controlling  the  wage-price 
bargaining  obtrudes  Itself.  And.  since  there 
is  no  escape,  it  will  continue  to  obtrude 
Itself. 
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IMPORTANT    CURBS    SHOULD    NOT 
DAMAGE   FOREIGN    RELATIONS 


EULOGY  FOR  AL  ATKINSON 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    Il-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
Capitol  Hill  was  stunned  recently  with 
the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  of 
the  most  capable,  knowledgeable  lob- 
byists in  Washington— Al  Atkinson  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  was  a  freshman  in  the  86th  Congress 
and  Al  became  legislative  representative 
of  the  CWA  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
session  of  that  Congress.  In  all  the  years 
since  then,  in  coimtless  meetings  and 
legislative  sessions  and  committee  hear- 
ings, I  never  knew  him  to  be  other  than 
totally  honest  and  genuinely  willing  to 
work  with  others. 

In  these  sad  days  since  his  death,  I 
have  heard  dozens  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  remark  that  his 
particular  integrity  and  truth  will  be 
sorely  missed.  We  could  always  count  on 
him  for  specific  answers  to  questions,  for 
a  willingness  to  put  in  tmtold  hours  of 
work  on  a  bill,  and  for  a  rare  ability  for 
keeping  a  cooler  head  than  most  in  trj'- 
ing  situations. 

Al  Atkinson  was  a  close  personal  friend 
and  adviser.  Those  of  us  who  had  an 
opportimity  to  work  with  him  over  these 
past  10  tumultuous  years  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

Mrs.  Pucinski  Joins  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Atkinson 
and  their  two  children.  They  have  a 
memory  of  a  man  who  was  proud  of  his 
work  and  whose  pride  was  reflected  in 
everything  he  did. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
argtiments  raised  against  the  Mills  textile 
garment-footwear  import  bill  is  that  its 
passage  would  provoke  our  trading  part- 
ners, especially  Japan,  into  enacting  re- 
prisals in  the  fcrm  of  trade  barriers 
against  U.S.  goods.  But  in  fact  Japan  has 
long  maintained  various  barriers  against 
U.S.  trade  wliich  have  helped  create  the 
severe  trade  imbalance  in  Japan's  favor 
between  our  two  coimtries. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Colum- 
bia. South  Carolina  State  of  June  30, 
1970.  wloich  cogently  develops  this  point: 
Import  Cuubs  Shoitld  Not  Damage  Foreign 
Relations 

At  long  last,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
flashed  the  green  light  for  textile  Import 
curbs.  It  has  come  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
American  textile  jobs  are  being  washed  away 
every  day  by  the  flood  cf  imports  from  the 
Far  East. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  House 
finish  work  on  the  bill,  chiefly  sponsored  by 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Wilb-dr  Mills,  and  that  the  Senate  which 
seems  to  prefer  debates  of  limited  purpose  to 
substantive  action,  give  the  legislation  pri- 
ority attention. 

We  can  expect  more  speeches  of  course,  to 
the  effect  that  this  bill  is  protectionist,  that 
it  goes  counter  to  America's  long  commit- 
ment to  free  trade  Perhaps  it  is,  to  an  ex- 
tent, but  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  is  about  the  only  real  free 
trader  In  the  world  today. 

New  Hamp-shlre  Sen.  Norris  Cotton  made 
this  point  most  forcefully  In  a  major  speech 
in  support  of  the  Mills  bill  two  weeks  ago. 
"T'he  free  flow  of  goods— free  trade — should 
be  our  goal.  At  present,  we  do  not  have  a 
free  flow  of  goods.  Every  nation  with  whom 
we  trade  has,  In  some  f  jrm  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, barriers  against  American  goods — tar- 
iffs, quotas,  import  licenses  and  so  on.  We 
alone  raise  no  such  barriers  .  .  .  Free  trade 
must  be  a  two-way  street;  otherwise  It  is  not 
free  trade." 

There  has  been  a  good,  solid,  historic  rea- 
son for  America's  big-hearted  view  toward 
international  trade  For  decades,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  world's  economic  and 
indtistrlal  Goliath.  After  World  War  II.  we 
set  out  to  rebuild  the  shattered  economies 
of  Europe  and  Japan  We  could  afford  to  take 
a  generou.«  view  and  we  repeatedly  gave  up 
more  In  trade  negotiations  than  we  received. 

This  attitude  helped  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad  to  regain  the'r  economic  strength.  As 
strong  foreign  comi>etitor8  appeared  in  vir- 
tually every  Industry  American  Presidents 
were  reluctant  to  risk  damage  to  foreign  rela- 
tions by  taking  a  stronger  stand  in  trade 
negotiations,  by  administratively  restrain- 
ing imports  undercutting  U.S.  Industry,  or 
by  supporting  legislation  to  do  this. 

But.  as  Senator  Cotton  has  said,  "the 
world  of  the  1970?  is  a  very  different  world 
from  the  one  we  knew  in  the  past  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  squander  economic  ad- 
vantage for  uncertain  political  or  foreign 
relations  gains." 

The  Japanese,  who  have  raised  the  greatest 
hue  and  cry  over  the  Mills  bill,  are  In  no 
position  to  charge  the  United  States  with 
protectionism.  While  Japan's  own  bustling 
Industries  have  a  well-protected  corner  on 
the  rich  home  market,  that  nation  has  built 
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up  a  $1.5  biUlon  annual  trade  surplus  with 
the  United  States,  which  of  course  poses  a 
terrific  strain  on  the  dollar. 

Furthermore,  the  Nixon  administration, 
and  Its  predecessors,  have  negotiated  in  good 
ral:h  with  the  J.ipar.ese  over  a  long  period 
of  time  in  .in  etTort  to  gain  volxintary  con- 
trols over  Impo/Ts  of  wooleiis  and  man-made 
fibers  i  items  covered  by  the  NUlls  bill).  The 
Japanese  h.ue  l.>eon  unyielding  even  after  It 
was  all  but  certain  tiiat  they  were  forcing 
Congress'  hand  When  the  last  round  of  talks 
collapsed  1  ust  -Aeek.  the  Administration  had 
on'.y  one  respr-nsible  course  of  action  left^ 
support  the  Mills  bill. 

Senator  Cotton  believes  this  will  Impose 
no  forelttn  relations  rl.-k.  •Rather,  I  suspect 
we  will  train  further  respect  from  them  (the 
Japanese!.  They  are  able  competitors  and 
they  are  known  to  respect  strength  in  those 
they  deal  with  in  biismess  and  government." 

The  Mllis  bill  W".ll  not  by  any  means  shut 
Japan  and  other  Far  East  exporters  of  cut- 
rate  textiles  out  of  the  American  market.  It 
will  merely  UmJt  imports  to  allow  tlie  severely 
damaged  American  textile  Industry  to  re- 
cover. Furthermore,  the  Mills  bill  has  a  handy 
clause  which  will  exclude  from  Its  provisions 
any  country  wh:ch  negotiates  voluntary  re- 
straints. It  win  be.  in  effect,  a  lever,  a  bar- 
gaining tool. 

We  win  be  very  surprised  Indeed  If  the 
Japanese  or  other  natJons  attempt  any  seri- 
ous reprisals  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 
They  need  us  and  we  need  them.  They  must 
leam  to  sympathize  with  our  problems  as  we 
sympathize  with  theirs  The  relationship  is 
too  strong  and  the  businers  too  good  to  make 
a  trade  wax  likely. 


UNITED  NATIONS  SHOULD  CON- 
TAIN ALL  NATIONS.  U  THANT 
DECLARES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary- General  of  the  United  Nations  has 
urged  that  "the  uruversality  of  the 
United  Nations"  should  be  'the  priority 
item"  for  this  year. 

Speaking  in  San  Francisco  on  June 
26.  UTliantsaid: 

The  absence  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  and  of  the  divided  countries  has  given 
to  the  United  Nations  a  great  deil  of  ar- 
tificiality. 

The  Secretarj'  General  added: 
The  simple  people  in  the  street,  those 
whose  sons  are  dying  in  far  away  countries, 
cannot  understand  why  the  United  Nations  Is 
not  seized  with  the  most  burning  issue  of 
1970.  the  war  In  Indo-China.  Rhetoric  and 
intelligence  are  not  enough  to  explain  the 
reisons  to  them.  They  demand,  as  concerned 
citizens  of  the  world,  that  their  national 
leade.-s  and  International  officials  find  the 
means,  tlirough  necessary  vision  and  eleva- 
tion, to  solve  urgently  this  fundamental 
problem.  I  therefore  iu"ge  Governments  to 
consider  the  idea  of  the  universality  of  the 
United  Nations  as  the  priority  Item  of  this 
year's  agenda  for  world  affairs. 

With  unanimous  con.sent  the  full  text 
of  his  speech  of  June  26  is  set  out  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

On  Giving  the  Charter  a  Chance 

All  of  us  who  work  In  the  United  Na- 
tions are  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
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which  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  so  generously  given  us  to  cele- 
brate here  the  twenty-flrst  aniii\ersftry  of 
the  signing  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

To  return  to  San  Francisco  is  not  only 
to  come  back  to  a  beautiful,  gracious  and 
civilized  city;  for  us  in  the  United  Nations,  it 
is  also  to  return  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
Organization  and  to  the  congenial  and  for- 
ward-looking atmoepliere  In  which  the 
Charter  wa*  created  Here  we  are  reminded  of 
the  sense  of  dedication  and  urgency,  tem- 
pered with  realism  and  a  vivid  awareness  of 
the  horroi-s  oi  war.  which  inspired  tlie  au- 
thors of  the  Charter  25  years  ago  If  we  have 
not  yet  succee<lcd  in  realizing  their  vision  of 
a  world  at  peace,  we  c.in  still  draw  inspira- 
tion from  the  ideals  and  objectives  which 
they  set  out  with  full  support  from  the 
peoples.  Our  best  tribute  to  them  is  to  in- 
crease our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Nations — national  am- 
bassadors and  international  Secretariat — 
have  come  back  to  San  Francisco  to  cele- 
brate the  signing  of  the  Charter. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  in  1955.  this  ceremony 
took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  cautious  opti- 
mism at  a  time  when  the  world  seemed  to 
be  awakening  from  the  tribulations  of  the 
post-war  period  and  the  long  wintei  of  the 
cold  war. 

Five  years  ago  we  gathered  here  again  in  a 
less  happy  mood  to  speak  of  a  world  In  which 
new  problems  and  new  conflicts  had  dimmed 
the  hopes  of  a  just  and  peaceful  world 
order — hopes  encouraged  by  the  great  politi- 
cal emancipation  of  decolonization  and  the 
possibility  of  emancipation  from  drudgery 
made  possible  by  .science  and  technology.  At 
that  time,  the  United  Nations  Itself  was  in 
the  throes  of  a  crisis  which  had  arisen  over 
the  fundamental  issue  of  financing  peace- 
keeping operations. 

Now  we  meet  again  In  a  mood  of  un- 
certainty and  anxiety,  with  only  the  knowl- 
edge that  humanity  is  moving  at  an  increas- 
ing speed  in  uncertain  directlo.as.  and  that 
time  IS  running  short.  I  hope  we  can  make 
use  of  this  opportunity,  so  generously  af- 
forded by  the  City  of  San  Franci'^co.  to  turn 
the  tables  on  the  forces  of  doubt  and  Bloom, 
in  order  to  survey  calmly,  but  with  a  sense 
of  urgency,  the  course  we  must  take  in  the 
next  25  years. 

Like  many  institutions,  the  United  Nations 
is  today  facing  a  crisis  of  confidence  It  has 
been  the  lot  of  insf. jtlons  throughout  his- 
t  ry  to  have  their  usefulness  que-^tlcned  from 
time  to  time  by  the  p>eople  Thio  process 
serves  a  useful  purp)ose  In  keeping  institu- 
tions up  to  tiip  mark 

In  our  time,  this  disillusionment  has  un- 
doubtedly reached  a  new  pitch.  The  United 
Nations,  as  a  relatively  young  institution, 
fices  a  (iisis  of  confidence  without  ever 
havmj  emerged,  as  some  older  ln.=tltutlons 
have,  from  relative  Impotence  to  a  position 
of  accepted  power  and  authority. 

If  we  are  to  respond  to  this  challenge,  na- 
tions, especially  the  great  nations,  must  Im- 
prove and  change  the  quality  and  perform- 
ance of  the  United  Nations  and  the  way  it 
is  used.  There  can  be  no  question  of  taking 
the  easy  but  suicidal  way  out  by  con- 
signing the  United  Nations,  along  with  other 
institutions  to  the  dusty  attic  of  history.  In 
an  age  where  physical  conservation  has  be- 
come an  urgent  Issue,  a  degree  of  Institu- 
tional conservation  may  also  be  in  order. 

Institutions  must  constnntly  adapt  and 
develop  in  response  to  new  challenges.  In 
our  time,  the  inherent  ob.5olcscence  of  in- 
stitutions has  been  emphasized  by  the  ex- 
traordinary rate  cf  change  in  the  way  we  live. 
I  scarcely  need  to  remind  vcu  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations  has  grown 
from  51  In  1945  to  126  today;  that  the  world's 
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population  has  increased  from  under  two 
and  half  billion  in  1945  to  well  over  three  and 
a  half  billion  today;  that  in  the  next  38 
yeari  this  p.>piilatijn  Is  likely  to  be  doubled 
agam;  that  more  than  half  the  people  of 
the  world  were  not  born  when  the  Charter 
was  signed  25  years  ago;  that  in  this  quarter 
century  we  have  seen  the  advent  of  nuclear 
energy  and  weapons,  intercontinental  mis- 
siles, space  explor.ilion,  computer  technology 
and  comparable  advances  in  medicine,  biol- 
ogy, biochemistry  and  other  branches  of 
science,  accompanied  by  revolutionary  ad- 
vances in  the  techniques  of  communication. 

These,  and  a  hundred  other  developments. 
have  changed  our  lives  :.iid  our  prospects  on 
a  scale  and  at  a  speed  never  experienced  be- 
fore in  history.  It  is  small  wonder  that  those 
o;  us  who  grew  up  m  the  twenties  and 
thirties  may  sometinies  be  regarded  as  ante- 
diluvian by  the  youth  of  today,  who  are 
tempted  to  reject  many  of  the  habits  and 
ways  of  doing  things  which  we  have  always 
taken  for  granted.  This  reaction  should  not 
dismay  or  surprise  us.  It  should  rather  en- 
courage us  to  adapt  our  Ideals,  our  behavior 
and  our  institutions  to  meet  the  challenges 
which  we  ourselves  have  created,  and  to  lean 
on  the  younger  generation  to  help  us  meet 
the  urgent  demands  of  change. 

The  widespread  di.silUu-lonment  of  the 
young  with  institutions  is  now  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  for  another,  more  encourag- 
ing, reason.  The  younger  generation  of  to- 
day Is.  In  general,  more  widely  conscious  of 
what  goes  on  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  world 
than  their  predecessors.  Much  to  their  credit, 
they  are  also  far  more  demanding  and  con- 
cerned about  it.  It  Is  thus  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  institutions  which  do  not  fulfill  their 
objectives  to  command  respect. 

An  acute  observer  cf  the  international 
scene  recently  wrote  that  "All  institutions 
provide  a  temptation  for  their  members  to 
clothe  selfishness  in  the  language  of  Ideal- 
ism ".  Our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  is  a  most 
appropriate  occasion  to  ponder  this  uncom- 
fortably shrewd  comment. 

I  do  not  think  that  responsible  people 
anywhere  doubt  the  need  for  a  world  or- 
ganization or  the  validity  of  the  basic  Ideals 
and  objectives  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
were  set  out  here  in  San  Francisco  25  years 
ago.  On  the  contrary,  the  world  has  never 
before  so  urgently  required  a  universal  or- 
ganization which  can  build  and  maintain  a 
peaceful  and  safe  terrestrial  society,  and  the 
United  Nations  is  undoubtedly  the  best — 
in  fact  the  only^ — existing  organization  with 
the  potential  capacity  for  that  task.  What 
we  should  be  asking  ourselves  In  this  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  year  Is  how  can  we  make 
the  United  Nations  the  organization  we  know 
we  need,  and  what  changes  In  attitudes  and 
priorities   are   imperative   for   this   purpose. 

This  evening  I  can  only  briefly  sum- 
marize the  new  approaches  which  seem  In- 
dispensable to  me. 

First  and  foremost,  there  must  be  on  the 
part  of  Governments  a  r.idical  change  from 
present  power  politics  to  a  policy  of  col- 
lective responsibility  towards  mankind.  Gov- 
ernments, especially  those  of  the  great  na- 
tions, have  drifted  year  after  year  farther 
away  from  this  basic  requirement  of  the 
Charter. 

As  matters  stand,  the  management  of  world 
affairs  lies  essentially  In  the  hands  of  na- 
tions. A  successful  management  of  the  world 
therefore  depends  on  the  behaviour  of  na- 
tions. The  Justice,  peace,  security,  prosperity, 
health,  cleanliness,  and  the  beauty  of  our 
world  must  become  the  prime  preoccupation 
of  Governments.  The  world  is  too  small,  its 
people  are  too  Intelligent  and  the  mass 
problems  that  lie  in  store  for  us  are  too 
frightening  to  allow  continued  blind  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sacrosanct  concept  of  na- 
tional Interest. 
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World  affairs  are  no  longer  foreign  affairs 
of  Governments.  They  have  become  Internal 
affairs  of  all. 

Where  has  national  interest  led  us?  To  an 
arsenal  of  ugly  we-ipons.  which  cost  hu- 
manity 200  blillon  dollars  a  year;  to  the 
greatest  historical  deadlock  between  Big 
Powers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen:  to 
north-south,  east- west.  Ideological,  racial 
and  economic  cleavages;  to  a  belt  of  divided 
countries;  to  a  series  of  smouldering  or 
active  conflicts  stretching  across  the  globe. 

No  big  Power  will  be  able  to  solve  these 
problems  alone.  No  big  Power  will  ever  rtile 
the  world  alone.  No  nation  will  ever  be  able 
to  live  again  in  splendid  Isolation. 

Since  the  weight  and  cleavage  of  interests 
is  greatest  among  the  big  Powers,  I  have  re- 
cently reconunended  that  their  Heads  of 
State,  Heads  of  Government  or  Foreign  Min- 
isters, including  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  meet  from  time  to  time  at  one  of 
the  offices  of  the  United  Nations  in  a  neutral 
country  to  Initiate  a  change  from  confronta- 
tion and  division  to  the  building  of  a  safe 
and  peaceful  world.  I  have  made  this  pro- 
posal because  I  feel  that  It  is  high  time  that 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  involved 
In  international  affairs.  Are  not  the  events 
In  South-East  Asia,  the  750  million  people  of 
mainland  China  and  Its  recent  emergence 
as  an  atomic  and  satellite  Power  enough  evi- 
dence that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
a  key  element  if  we  are  to  move  towards  a 
solution  of  many  of  the  present  world  prob- 
lems? This  is  also  why  I  have  recommended 
a  reactivation  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  and. 
more  recently,  proposed  a  new  Geneva  con- 
ference on  South-East  Asia  in  which  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  would  participate. 

Second,  and  still  having  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  In  mind.  I  recommend  that 
the  United  Nations  be  made  universal.  The 
absence  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  of  the  divided  countries  has  given  to  the 
United  Nations  a  great  deal  of  artificiality. 

The  simple  people  in  the  street,  those 
whose  sons  are  dying  In  far  away  countries, 
cannot  understand  why  the  United  Nations 
is  not  seized  with  the  most  burning  issue  ol 
1970.  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna  Rhetoric  and 
Intelligence  are  not  enough  to  explain  the 
reasons  to  them.  They  demand,  as  concerned 
citizens  of  the  world,  that  their  national 
leaders  and  International  officials  find  the 
means,  through  necessary  vision  and  eleva- 
tion, to  solve  urgently  this  fundamental 
problem.  I  therefore  urge  Governments  to 
consider  the  idea  of  the  universality  of  the 
United  Nations  as  the  priority  item  of  this 
year's  agenda  for  world  affairs. 

Third,  we  must  resolve,  with  new  determi- 
nation and  will,  the  dangerously  deteriorating 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  The  world  is 
increasingly  alarmed  at  the  trend  of  events 
In  that  theatre  of  hostilities.  In  this  case, 
the  conflict  is  within  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  Nations.  Big  Power  respKjnslblll- 
tles  in  the  context  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  acknowledged. 

But  here  again  we  have  the  vivid  Illustra- 
tion of  a  deadlock  nourished  by  claims, 
counter-claims,  arguments,  positions,  coim- 
ter-posltlons,  accusations,  denials,  attacks 
and  counter-attacks.  Again  the  simple  man 
In  the  street  wonders  why  the  people  in  this 
region  cannot  live  In  peace. 

During  the  three  years  following  the  1967 
war,  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  the  Is- 
sues of  the  Middle  East  ccniiict  can  be  set- 
tled by  the  parties  through  their  own  efforts. 
Therefore,  International  assistance  should  be 
Increased  and  Intensified.  Here,  the  United 
Nations  has  a  definite  role  to  play,  and  in 
the  past  few  days  there  have  been  indica- 
tions that  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  have  made  perceptible  prog- 
ress In  their  common  search  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace 
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Fourth,  I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  that 
we  look  more  inquisitively  Into  the  obstacle 
of  Ideologies.  From  the  vantage  point  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  crisis  of  extreme  inward- 
looking  nationalism  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  superimpositlon  of  ideologies  or  political 
systems  which  claim  that  they  alone  have  the 
key  to  man's  future. 

There  has  been  nothing  more  dangerous 
and  more  damaging  in  human  history  than 
the  claim  of  exclusivism.  To  it  we  owe  the 
long  religious  wars,  all  waged  In  the  name  of 
exclusive  possession  of  the  truth.  It  is  only 
recently  that  there  has  been  endence  of  tol- 
erance and  some  mutual  understanding  in 
the  pursuit  of  common  rehgious  objectives. 

Should  we  again  lose  precious  years  in  a 
sinillar  divisive  exercise?  Is  It  so  difficult  to 
recognize  that  systems  and  Ideologies  are 
perfect  only  in  theory? 

We  must  realize  that  adaptation  and 
change  are  imperative  to  the  survival  of  so- 
cial systems  and  institutions.  Indeed  the 
world  "has  become  so  complex,  the  pace  of 
change  so  rapid  and  the  newly  emerging 
problems  so  numerous,  that  no  rigid  system, 
however  well  established  on  a  few  sacrosanct 
principles,  is  able  to  cope  with  all  problems. 
I  believe  that  we  are  about  to  embark  on 
the  most  variegated  search  for  political,  in- 
stitutional, legal  and  moral  solutions  to  the 
social  problems  of  our  time. 

In  a  world  of  many  billions  of  people,  who 
are  divided  into  highly  industrialized  socle- 
ties  as  well  as  regions  of  extreme  poverty, 
each  with  their  own  culture  and  special  prob- 
lems, there  can  be  no  universal  recipe  or 
svstem.  Nations  must  therefore  enrich  each 
other  with  what  has  proved  good  In  the 
art  of  governing  men. 

Private  Initlat.ve  may  be  the  solution  in 
one  case,  public  initiative  may  be  the  answer 
in  another.  Many  countries  have  demon- 
strated that  the  two  can  coexist  and  that 
one  can  admirably  complement  or  even  cor- 
rect and  stimulate  the  other.  Each  system 
has  good  and  bad  aspects. 

Those  who  have  the  difficult  task  of  gov- 
erning should  recognize  that  such  an  art 
must  be  highly  flexible  and  non-dogmatic  in 
a  rapidly  changing  world.  The  earlier  we 
recognize  this,  the  sooner  we  will  reach  an 
accord  and  understanding  among  nations, 
and  such  recognition  will  conform  to  one  of 
the  basic  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  that  the  United  Nations  shall  be 
a  centre  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  na- 
tions. 

Fifth,  we  must  look  anew  at  the  categories 
qf  vast  unsolved  world-wide  problems  such 
as  economic  ajid  social  development.  Justice 
and  human  rlglits.  with  which  the  United 
Nations,  through  Its  system  of  specialized 
agencies  and  the  United  Nations  aid  pro- 
grammes, have  come  to  grips  during  the  last 
25  years  Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Eco- 
nomic aid  must  become  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional Justice  and  progress  and  not  remain 
an  appendix  of  divisive  power  politics  and  in- 
fluence. Individual  rights  must  be  upheld 
and  protected  and  not  remain  the  dead  letter 
of  lofty  declarations  The  present  anarchy 
and  absence  of  the  rule  of  law  at  the  inter- 
national level  is  a  constant  invitation  to 
dLssension  and  conflicts  Profress  must  be 
made  towards  the  adherence  to  International 
law. 

Sixth  and  la^t,  we  must  diagnose,  monitor 
and  face  together  the  new  collective  chal- 
lenges and  dangers  wh  ch  ari.se  frrm  a  rapidly 
mushrooming  scientific  and  technological 
civilization  accompanied  by  unprecedented 
mass  phenomena.  If  not,  while  Governments 
are  actively  bent  on  spending  the  best  of 
their  intelligence,  people,  resources  and 
energies  trying  in  vain  to  advance  their  re- 
spective zones  of  Influence,  the  world  will 
rapidly  deteriorate  behind  their  backs  and 
above  "their  heads. 
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There  is.  I  am  glad  to  say.  a  new  movement 
in  the  United  Nations  to  face  these  problems 
through  the  Initiative  of  vtirlous  Govern- 
ments, from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  The 
Organization  has  become  concerned  with 
such  problems  as  population,  outer  space,  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  sea-bed.  and.  more  re- 
cently, the  most  complex  question  of  all. 
the  preservation  of  our  environment. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
only  a  step,  and  it  would  be  naive,  if  not 
dishonest,  to  pretend  that  efforts  to  grapple 
with  these  problems  of  the  future  are  not 
stm  seriously  impeded  by  political  difficulties 
amd  attitudes,  which  are  largely  a  remnant 
from  the  past  For  this  reason,  the  advance- 
ment from  Inward-looking  nationalism  to 
active  international  commitment  must  stUl 
have  priority  among  our  aims,  for  our  hopes 
of  success  depend  upon  it  even  In  fields  which 
are  not  primarily  political. 

Progress  in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
environment  may  well  show  how  far  this  new- 
concern  for  problems  of  the  future  can  lead 
us.  A  few  weeks  ago.  I  suggested  that  urgent 
consideration  be  given  to  creating  a  global 
authority  to  study  and  act  on  environmental 
problems  in  the  interest  of  all  earth-dwellers, 
and  that.  If  it  were  to  be  of  real  value,  this 
authority  should  have  powers  to  police  and 
enforce  its  decisions.  I  hope  that  this  sug- 
gestion will  not  be  taken  simply  as  a  well- 
meaning  Idealistic  exercise,  for  I  believe  that 
our  capacity  to  preserve  and  enhance  life  on 
our  planet  may  well  depend  on  our  ability 
to  set  up  a  new  kind  of  international  in- 
stitution with  new  authority. 

Of  course,  the  possible  form  and  methods 
of  operation  of  such  an  institution  are  very 
complex  and  will  take  time  and  effort  to  work 
out,  but  that  Is  all  the  more  reason  for  mak- 
ing an  early  start,  and  the  hotir  is  already 
late.  I  also  believe  that  If  this  step  could 
successfully  be  taken.  It  might  help  us  to 
find  solutions  to  some  of  our  other  problems 
and  a  way  out  of  some  of  the  emotional, 
ideological  and  political  blind  alleys  in  which 
we,  in  the  United  Nations,  now  spend  so 
much  of  our  time  and  energy. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  no  one  can  accuse 
me  of  having  been  impatient  during  my  eight 
and  a  half  years  of  service  with  the  United 
Nations.  Some  have  even  accused  me  of  being 
too  patient.  I  have  made  every  effort  In  the 
privacy  of  my  functions  to  be  of  help  and 
to  bring  people  and  their  points  of  view  closer 
together.  I  will  continue  this  task  in  the  same 
manner  until  the  end  of  my  mandate 

But.  on  this  solemn  occasion,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on  us,  I  must 
most  emphatically  warn  nations  not  to  pur- 
sue their  present  outmoded  and  fratricidal 
coiu^e.  Time  is  running  short  People  are 
getting  Impatient.  We  need  a  fresh  start:  we 
need  a  fresh  look  Governments  must  be  able, 
once  again,  to  lift  themselves  to  the  same 
high  level  of  determination  and  vision  as  that 
of  the  authors  of  the  Charter. 

Sages  tell  us  that  If  there  is  a  will,  there 
is  a  way.  We  have  the  way,  but  there  seems 
to  be  diminishing  will  and  increasing  dis- 
couragement. 

The  Charter  drafted  here  25  years  ago  Is 
still  our  best  chance  May  nations  therefore, 
especially  the  powerful  ones,  give  it  at  last 
a  real  chance. 


PICTUREPHONES? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  BeH 
System  is  installing  its  new  picture- 
phones    in    Pittsburgh.    Pa.    This    news 
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has  an  ironic  twist  for  Lliose  of  us  who 
have  to  struggle  with  deteriorating  tele- 
phone service  in  New  York  City.  The 
following  is  an  editorial  comment  on  the 
matter  in  the  New  York  Post,  July  2, 
1970. 
SORRT.  That  PiCE  Has  Been  Disconnected 

It's  Interesting  to  contemplate  some  of  the 
sights  the  new  plcturephone  will  focus  on 
when  the  Bell  System  gets  around  to  Intro- 
ducing It  here,  after  a  trial  run  In  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  first  view  will  probably  be  the  tor- 
mented expression  of  a  caller  waiting  for  a 
dl.il  tone.  Or  It  might  be  the  dogged  look 
oi  someone  trying  to  dislodge  his  dime  from 
a  vandalized  coin  slot,  the  bewilderment 
sweeping  the  face  of  the  person  who  keeps 
dialing  the  right  number  and  keeps  getting 
the  wrong  f>any,  or  the  flagging  features  of 
the  guy  who  repeatedly  encounters  an  out- 
of-order  message  whenever  he  dials  a  phone 
he  knows  to  be  functioning  In  his  own  home. 

Plcturephones  will  also  add  titillating  new 
dimensions  to  the  dally  lives  of  those  tele- 
phone company  employes,  who.  according  i.o 
recent  reports,  arbiuanly  monitor  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  personal  calls  in  a  check-up 
called  "service  observation." 

The  last  significant  observation  of  service 
here,  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  In  January,  found  It  to  be 
the  worst  In  the  nation.  For  that  reason, 
Pittsburgh  rather  than  New  York  was  chosen 
by  the  Bell  people  for  yesterday's  first  com- 
mercial installation  of  the  picturephone.  The 
new  device  Is  an  impressive  piece  of  sophis- 
ticated technology.  But  for  the  moment  New 
Yorkers  would  settle  for  more  modest  re- 
forms. Like  Just  hearing  the  .sound  of  a 
voice. 


DEBT  OF  HONOR 
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tales  of  disillusioned  veterans  who  thought 
their  country  would  do  what  it  could  to  com- 
pensate for  their  sacriftce. 

Making  the  V'A  mess  all  ihe  more  inexpli- 
cable Is  the  fact  that,  in  other  respects,  our 
soldiers  are  treated  better  than  ever.  Their 
equipment  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  they 
enjoy  more  amenities  In  the  battle  zones 
than  their  counterparts  in  past  wars  They 
have  a  better  chance  of  surviving  serious 
wounds  because  of  efficient  evacuation  meth- 
ods and  quick  surgical  attention  There  have 
been  few  complaints  about  the  military  hos- 
pU.ils.  where  most  of  the  wounded  recuperate 
for  further  duty. 

But  the  level  of  attention  lo  the  needs  of 
the  wounded  man  drops  otT  sharply  at  the 
point  where  it  is  determined  he  cannot  re- 
turn to  duty  and  mvist  be  discharged  and 
sent  to  a  VA  hospital  for  long-term  care.  Iii 
such  a  case  the  patient  may  be  permanently 
disabled,  having  paid  a  price  as  threat  as 
death  itself  for  the  privilege  of  serving  his 
country. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  in  the  wake  of  the 
star-studded  Fourth  of  July  festivities — at 
which  we  were  exhorted  to  realize  how  great 
a  nation  we  are — to  consider  whether  we  seem 
so  great  to  a  paralyzed  veteran  waiting  to  be 
tended  in  an  understaffed  hospital. 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  spread — among 
th:s  .idn;ini5tration.  Congress  and  their  pred- 
ecessors— for  the  failure  to  provide  the  be,=;t 
possible  care  for  the  most  seriously  wounded 
of  the  returning  veterans  It  is  more  im- 
portant, though,  to  rectify  the  situation  im- 
mediately. 

The  administration  has  nsked  for  a  $122 
million  Increase  in  the  VA  medical  budget, 
and  Cranston  would  add  another  $174  mil- 
lion. These  amounts  may  not  be  enough.  But 
whatever  is  needed  to  make  VA  medical  care 
the  best  there  is,  the  American  people  ought 
to  provide  It. 


July  5,  1970 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  seen  the  scandalous  con- 
ditions in  veterans  hospitals  cannot  be- 
lieve that  they  can  continue  to  exist  in 
the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

Whatever  our  differences  on  the  war, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  agree  that  those 
who  have  been  woimdcd  and  maimed 
fighting  it  should  have  the  best  medical 
care  available. 

I  hope  the  President  and  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  will  read  the  editorial  in 
Tuesday's  Washington  SUr.  another 
voice  in  the  national  outcry  against  this 
disgrace,  and  then  act  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  am  in.=erting  the  editorial  in 
the  Record. 

Debt  of  Ho.vor 

It  wovild  seem  to  be  an  elementary  rule  of 
decency  that  men  wounded  In  our  nation's 
wars  should  be  cared  for  by  the  people  for 
whom  they  fought.  Yet  a  combination  of 
budget-scrlmplng.  Ignorance  and  bureau- 
cratic failure — all  of  It  amounting  to  ne- 
srlect — has  resulted  unconscionably  In  an 
increase  of  suffering  for  some  victims  of  the 
hostlll-les  In  Vietnam. 

The  evidence  of  this  neglect  cannot  be  dis- 
counted. Testimony  before  a  subcommltte* 
headed  by  Senator  Cranston  of  California  in- 
cluded authoritative  account*  of  filthy  con- 
ditions, inadequate  staffing,  obsolete  and  un- 
comfortable buildings,  broken  equipment  and 
lack  of  space  in  many  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  Assurances  from  the  VA  that 
all  Is  well  have  a  hollow  sound  besides  the 


PUBLISHER  PUSHES  FOR  THE 
LIFE  OF  A  QUEEN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDL\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  excellent 
pditorial  from  the  July  5  edition  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  &  Times. 

Mr.  Barrj-  Bingham,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  newspaper,  asks  not  only 
for  the  exemption  of  the  picturesque 
Delta  Queen  riverboat  from  Federal 
safety-at-sea  regulations,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  a  bit  of  river  history. 

As  he  points  out.  the  beauty  of  the 
river  and  the  tradition  and  romance  of 
the  stern-wheel  riverboat  are  incom- 
parable and  irreplaceable  attractions  of 
the  area. 

Mr.  Bingham's  editorial  reads  as 
follows : 

Let's  All  Rtsn  to  the  Rescue  or  a  Damsel 

IN  Distress 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

"Save  the  Delta  Queen !"  The  plea  wafts  out 
from  the  loud-speaker  system,  to  the  plain- 
tive strains  of  a  country-reck  tune,  and  the 
passengers  lounging  on  the  sunny  deck  of  the 
steamer  stir  from  their  happy  reverie.  The 
Queen  mu.st  be  saved 

It  Is  hard  to  invoke  the  crusading  spirit 
among  a  group  of  people  as  blissfully  con- 
tent as  the  Queen's  customers.  It  Is  their 
Joy  m  cruising  down  the  Ohio  on  b  rlcbly 


traditional  stern-wheeler,  however,  that 
makes  militants  in  this  one  good  cause  out 
tr  relaxed  vacationers. 

The  Delta  Queen  is  truly  unique.  In  a  world 
that  has  been  stretched  almost  out  of  all 
meaning  by  the  hot-rod  publicists  of  Holly- 
wood. It  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  old 
river  steamers  in  all  of  America  that  still 
takes  passengers  on  overnight  trips. 

Tliere  are  still  a  few  day  excursion  steam- 
ers, notably  the  Belle  of  Louisville,  that 
give  people  a  taste  of  river  travel.  But  It 
takes  the  linger  exposure  offered  by  the  Delta 
Queen  alone  to  turn  harried,  hurried.  Twen- 
tieth Century  Americans  into  relaxed  river 
philosophers,  ready  to  hobnob  with  the 
genial  ghost  of  Mark  Twain. 

A  June  weekend  found  a  group  of  18  such 
tension-fleers  from  Louisville  in  a  floating 
I>arty  aboard  the  Queen.  We  drove  up  to  Cin- 
cinnati to  board  the  boat  for  an  eight  o'clock 
sailing  on  Friday  evening,  and  returned  to 
dock  at  five  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

WHERE'S  THE  RrVERBOAT  GAMBLIlR' 

The  very  act  of  ste^jping  onto  the  gang- 
plank seems  to  turn  bick  the  hastening 
hands  of  the  clock.  Life  budaenly  assumes  a 
more  leisurely  pace.  A  wide  staircase  opens 
into  a  capacious  lounge,  decorated  m  the 
rococo  style  of  the  old  river  boat  days.  Ihere 
was  a  full  load  of  passengers,  but  nobody 
was  crowded.  notxKly  was  In  a  hurry. 

The  staterooms  are  comiortable.  clean,  and 
air-conditioned.  Instead  of  nautical  bunks, 
they  are  equipped  with  regular  beds  with 
good  mattresses.  Plenty  ol  lounging  chairs 
surround  the  two  decks.  Nothiiig  Is  lormal 
everything  is  easy. 

The  moment  of  sailing  is  celebrated  by  a 
rising  tide  of  music  from  the  ship's  calliope 
Nothing  quite  rivals  the  nostalgic,  slightly 
off-key  strains  of  the  traditional  steam  piano. 
This  13  visible  as  well  as  audible  music,  for 
each  note  emerges  in  a  little  Jet  of  steam 
from  one  of  the  instrument's  pipes.  Deck- 
hands cEist  off  ropes,  onlookers  wave,  small 
boys  run  along  the  wharf  In  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement. 

There  is  good  food  walling  in  the  dining 
saloon,  and  cheerful  service  to  go  with  it. 
I  The  quality  of  the  fare  was  the  only  point 
I  could  not  praise  on  a  cruise  in  1969.  but  it 
has  improved  markedly  since.)  The  break- 
fasts are  In  the  old,  hearty  tradition — cereal, 
scrambled  or  fried  eggs,  bacon,  country  sau- 
sage, grits,  hot  biscuits,  and  big  pots  of 
steaming  coffee.  The  other  meals  are  a  little 
more  restrained,  but  ample. 

The  passengers  are  nearly  all  In  family 
groups  Many  are  middle-aged,  but  there  are 
some  lively  oldsters  and  plenty  of  children. 
The  black-mustachioed  gamblers  of  the  old 
packets,  with  their  gaudy  vests  and  gold 
watch-chains,  have  no  counterparts  in  this 
wholesome  company 

For  those  who  like  entertainment.  It  Is 
readily  available.  A  combo  plays  dance  music 
in  the  dining  saloon  after  dnner.  and  Its 
members  break  up  Into  a  pleasantly  corny 
floor  show.  There  may  be  .^  Bloody  Mary  party 
or  a  Scarlett  O'Hara  cocktail  party  In  the 
bar.  The  band  provides  some  spirited  New 
Orleans  Jazz  for  these  occasions,  and  the  bar- 
tenders strut  to  the  music  as  they  serve  the 
drinks.  Juleps  are  available,  garnished  with 
mint  from  two  out-sized  window  boxes  that 
flank  the  paddle-wheel. 

The  heart  of  the  cruise,  however.  Is  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  that  glides  so  softly  by. 
There  can't  be  many  rivers  in  the  world  as 
fine  to  travel  as  the  Ohio.  Its  aspect  varies 
from  mile  to  leisurely  mile. 

On  the  Kentucky  side  may  be  towering 
cliffs,  hung  with  luxuriant  greenery  that 
hides  any  trsce  of  human  habitation.  On  the 
Indiana  shore  will  lie  a  great  water-meadow, 
stretched  serenely  along  a  majestic  bend  In 
the  river.  Then,  a  Uttle  further  on,  the 
scenery  may  reverse  Itself  from  port  to  star- 
board. 
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The  locks  at  Markland  Dam,  and  those 
below  Louisville  at  McAlplne  Dam,  offer  a 
lively  diversion  for  the  passengers.  Further 
downstream  are  the  famous  Ox-Bow  Bends 
of  the  Ohio,  where  the  river  flows  in  sinu- 
ous colls  between  steep,  wooded  banks  on 
both  sides. 

MEMORIES    OF    A    DIS.^STER 

Sailings  depart  and  return  on  time,  but 
the  schedule  afloat  is  informal.  There  will 
be  a  stop  at  LoulsvlUe,  with  the  big  bridges 
loonalng  impressively  above.  A  pause  at  Mad- 
ison can  afford  an  opportunity  for  walking 
past  handsome  old  houses,  prime  examples  of 
the  urban  architecture  of  the  earlier  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Longer  cruises  take  the  Queen  down  to 
Kentucky  Lake.  The  most  extensive  of  all  is 
a  trip  to  New  Orleans  and  back,  always 
scheduled  to  Include  the  Mardi  Gras  cele- 
bration. Shorter  cruises,  such  as  the  Cin- 
cinnati Weekend,  are  scheduled  through 
most  cf  the  year.  Those  who  liave  been  on 
fall  cruises  say  they  are  the  best  of  all. 

Must  this  delightful  diversion  end  for- 
ever on  the  second  day  of  next  November? 
That  is  what  will  happen,  unless  Congress 
passes  a  bill  to  keep  the  Queen  in  overnight 
service  And  the  time  for  such  action  Is  get- 
ting sliort  at  the  current  session. 

The  problem  lies  In  a  Federal  law  passed 
In  1966.  It  followed  a  disastrous  fire  at  sea 
on  the  S.S.  Yarmouth  Castle.  Only  steel- 
structured  ships  are  allowed  to  carry  over- 
night passengers  under  this  law.  The  Delta 
Queen  was  given  a  steel  hull  when  built  In 
Scotland  In  1928,  but  the  superstructure  Is 
a  traditional  blend  of  teak,  mahogany.  Iron- 
wood  and  oak. 

Tlie  Queen  has  been  reprieved  twice  by 
special  acts  of  Congress,  in  order  to  give  the 
Greene  Line  a  chance  to  plan  for  a  replace- 
ment. But  the  cost  of  such  a  vessel  has 
soared  above  $10,000,000,  which  casts  the 
project  In  grave  doubt.  A  new  vessel  would 
apparently  have  to  be  dlesel  powered.  That 
would  eliminate  all  the  romance  of  the  old 
crimson  paddle-wheel,  splashing  through 
the  water  in  a  soft  cascade  of  spray. 

The  Safety  at  Sea  Law  of  1966  doesn't 
make  sense  as  applied  to  the  I>elta  Queen, 
anvway.  It  was  designed  to  protect  passen- 
gers on  oceangoing  vessels.  The  Queen  piles 
only  along  Inland  waterways,  and  she  Is 
liever  more  than  four  minutes  from  shore.  A 
simple  beaching  operation  would  be  the  an- 
swer to  any  conceivable  emergency.  Fires 
on  the  old  river  packets  were  caused  by  boil- 
ers bursting  in  a  desperate  effort  for  speed. 
The  Queen  never  moves  out  of  a  dignified 
saunter.  The  owners  would  no  doubt  be  will- 
ing to  provide  a  full  sprinkler  system,  or  any 
other  reasonable  device  considered  necessary. 

Bills  to  exempt!  the  Delta  Queen  have  been 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Reps.  Leonor  Sullivan  of  Missouri  and  Lee 
H.  Hamilton  of  Indiana.  Kentucky  Republi- 
can Marlow  Cook  and  Indiana  Democrat 
Vance  Hartke  have  piloted  an  exemption 
through  committee  action  In  the  Senate  The 
critical  point  seems  to  be  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  of 
which  Frank  Albert  Stubblefleld  of  Ken- 
tucky and  William  G.  Bray  of  Indiana  are 
members.  Committee  chairman  Edward  A. 
Garmatz  of  Maryland  has  shown  reluctance 
to  bring  up  the  Delta  Queen  issue  for  a  hear- 
ing 

THE    QtJEEN    FILLS    THE    BILL 

The  boat  lures  tourists  from  all  over  the 
country  and  Canada  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  and 
puts  them  In  a  mood  of  mellow  appreciation 
for  all  they  see.  The  publicity  of  the  annual 
race  with  the  Belle  of  Louisville  at  Derby 
time  would  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  if  It  had  to  be  bought,  but  It  comes 
free.  Our  region  needs  the  unusual,  the  pic- 
turesque, the  colorful  attraction  to  woo  the 
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tourists  and  their  happily-spent  dollars. 
Nothing  fills  the  bill  more  neatly  than  the 
Delta  Queen. 

A  loud  cry  should  go  up  to  Washington 
from  the  whole  Ohio  Valley.  Life  in  America 
has  grown  increasingly  strained  and  stand- 
ardized. A  paddle-wheeler  gliding  along  the 
gentle  Ohio  is  a  fioatlng  lesson  in  regional 
history,  a  reprieve  from  the  pressures  of  the 
modern  world,  a  tranquilizer  more  soothing 
than  any  doctor's  prescription.  There  Is  Just 
enough  time  left  to  make  ourselves  heard  in 
Congress:    'Save  the  Delta  Queen." 


FIGHTING   DRUG   ABU.SE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  dramatize  the  atuck  against 
drug  abuse  among  our  veiT  young.  A  San 
Francisco  girl,  described  in  an  article  in 
the  J-aly  5  Evening  Star,  began  experi- 
menting with  marihuana  at  13.  But,  real- 
izing the  dangers  of  drug  use  after  3 
years,  she  stopped  and  has  been  coura- 
geously fighting  drug  abuse  ever  since.  I 
should  like  to  insert  this  item  in  the  Cok- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD  as  an  instance  of  val- 
iant and  exemplary  action  in  this  field: 
Marihuana  at  13;  Odil  Tells  of  "Kicking" 
Drug 

San  Francisco.— At  13,  Linda  Mayfield  of 
San  Francisco  began  experlmeiitlng  with 
marijuana.  At  16,  she  kicked  the  habit  and 
Joined  a  student  team  crusading  against 
drug  abuse. 

The  attractive,  minlsklrted  youngster,  now 
17,  was  the  only  teen-age  member  of  a  panel 
on  drug  abuse  at  the  National  Education 
Association's  108th  annual  convention  In  San 
Francisco  Civic  Auditorium. 

She  told  how  the  Washington  High  School 
team  of  20  members — half  of  whom  had  used 
drugs — talked  with  elementary  school  pu- 
pils about  the  experience. 

"I  think  we  got  through  to  a  majority  of 
the  kids  because  they  trust  us.  Kids  were 
open  to  us.  I  think  we  taught  them  some- 
thing." she  said 

Later  In  an  Interview  she  told  her  own 
story. 

"Some  friends  and  my  older  sister  experi- 
mented with  grass,"  she  began.  "I  waited  a 
long  time  but  I  was  curious  and  tried  It  at 
a  friend's  house. 

"I  enjoyed  it.  It  was  strange,  a  different 
feeling  than  I'd  ever  experlenied — laughing 
and    feeling    light,    klnda    not    caring. 

"I  used  It  for  nearly  three  years — Just 
every  once  in  a  while,  mostly  socially." 

What  caused  her  to  give  It  up? 

"Not  any  one  particular  thing.  I  was  sleep- 
ing too  much.  Drugs  made  me  very  tired. 
All  I  did  was  read  and  sleep.  I  got  nothing 
done. 

"Beelnning  last  summer  I  decided  to  stop." 

Did  this  cause  her  marlJuana-uslng  friends 
to  drop  her? 

"No,  they  would  ask  me  why  I  stopped 
and  I  told  them.  This  was  fine  and  it  had 
no  effect  on  our  friendship.  Even  when 
they're  stoned  we  communicate  better  than 
when  I  was  stoned." 

Did  she  have  adverse  effects  from  drugs? 

"I  had  a  Uttle  loss  of  memory.  My  will  to 
do  anything  was  broken  down.  I  had  a  tend- 
ency to  be  forgetful  and  had  loss  of 
memory." 

Did  she  or  her  friends  ever  use  a  hard  drug 
like  LSD? 
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"No.  I  doii  t  consider  LSD  a  hard  drug. 
Personally,  I  feel  the  bad  trips  are  caused 
when  a  fjerson  is  in  poor  physical  condition 
or  is  under  a  severe  emotional  strain." 

Is  it  difficult  to  get  marijuana  in  San 
Francisco? 

The  5-foot-5,  115-pound  brunette  who  will 
enter  Heliotrope  Free  University  of  San 
FVancisco  this  fall,  said  her  mother  knew 
about  her  venture  with  drugs  but  that  her 
stepfather  was  "hostile  when  I  told  him 
about  it  after  I  had  stoppied.  It  scared  me.  He 
didn't  want  me  to  come  down  here." 

"Talk  to  your  kid  openly  and  freely  and 
listen  to  him.  .Always  have  your  mind  open 
and  don't  shut  him  out.  Make  him  feel  free 
to  come  to  you  without  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. If  you  don't  know  the  answers  tell 
bim  so.  Then  help  him  try  and  find  out  the 
answers.  " 


ADDRESS  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  'V\'ILLIAM  R. 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  Armed  Forces  Week  Maj.  Gen.  'Wil- 
liam R.  Douglas  of  Tennessee's  Military 
Department  delivered  a  speech  which  I 
wish  every  Member  of  Congress  would 
read. 

General  Douglas  speaks  with  knowl- 
edge and  authority,  having  entered  the 
Tennessee  National  Guard  as  a  private 
in  1933  and  having  gone  through  the 
ranks  to  major  general  in  1964.  He  re- 
tired from  the  Tennessee  National  Guard 
in  1966  and  2  years  later  was  appointed 
Deputy  Adjutant  General  in  the  Mili- 
tary Department  of  Tennessee. 

Here  follows  his  speech; 
Address  bt  Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  EWuglas 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  talk  here  today 
will  have  four  areas  on  which  my  personal 
concern  has  reached  a  stage  of  alarm.  They 
are  proper  sense  of  values  In  the  world  to- 
day; Inability  to  see  a  clear  picture  of  the 
designs  of  enemies  of  freedom:  failure  to  put 
our  alms  on  proper  targets;  and  the  action 
which  I  feel  each  of  us  must  take  to  put  us 
back  on  the  right  track. 

To  take  action  we  must  first  analyze  con- 
ditions in  our  own  country  and  throughout 
the  world  in  order  to  get  a  clearly  defined 
picture  of  the  problems;  then  we  must  apply 
a  proper  sense  of  values  to  Judge  the  appro- 
priate target  for  our  alms  In  the  interest  of 
mankind:  and,  finally,  take  action  in  that 
interest  and  that  Interest  alone. 

Never  In  history  have  problems  been 
greater — popvilation  explosion,  pollution, 
poverty,  inflation,  crime,  dissension  .  .  .  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  threat  to  freedom  In 
my  book.  I  place  that  last  item  as  number 
one  on  my  list.  I  do  so  because  I  feel  never 
before  has  this  threat  been  so  ominous.  And 
the  frightening  aspect  is  that  never  before 
has  this  been  placed  so  far  down  the  list 
on  world  problems.  In  World  War  Two,  na- 
tions united  and  defeated  an  enemy  to  free- 
dom which  tried  to  enslave  other  nations 
and  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  six  to  seven 
million  persons  through  atrocious  genocide. 

In  Korea  the  United  States  sprang  to  the 
rescue  when  overt  aggression  took  place  by 
Communists,  but  without  defeating  the  en- 
emy, an  enemy  which  has  snuffed  out  the 
lives  of  some  fifty  million  persons,  or  a  total 
cf  some  eight  times  that  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many. But  In  Korea,  we  only  fought  off  the 
enemv.  we  didn't  defeat  him  In  Vietnam  to- 
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day  the  United  States  and  a  handful  of  al- 
lies have  battled  nine  years,  not  to  defeat  an 
enemy,  but  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over. And  the  so-called  "spin-otl"  irom  our 
-Don't  Win.  Just  Defend"  policy  has  so  con- 
fused the  :ree  wcrld  that  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia fa:e  .-ertaln  Communis-  'nlceover  fr^ni 
the  same  attackers— North  Vietnam.  Why 
1  think  this.  So  much  has  the  information 
media  allowed  Itself  to  focus  attention  on 
the    minority    clamors    and    goals  So 

much  have  they  allowed  the  anti-Vietnam 
war  yells  to  ring  out  .  .  .  and  so  little  has 
the  media  done  to  bring  world  condemna- 
tion on  the  Communists  for  their  aggres- 
sion and  subversive  actions  which  caused 
these  wars.  .  .  .  The  so  much  and  so  little 
todav  has  created  an  atmosphere  which 
hands  Laos  anci  Carhbodla  to  the  enemy  with 
only  token  resistance. 

We  have  never  lost  a  war  m  our  two-cen- 
tury history.  That  Is  we  have  never  lost  a 
war  with  weapons  Today,  however,  we  ar^ 
losing  a  war— a  battle  for  public  oplnicn, 
worldwide  public  opinion  Tlie  Communist- 
directed,  frontal  attack  against  the  U  S  is 
wmnina  supper:  not  only  on  the  other  side 
of  the  curtains,  but  even  in  the  United 
States.  Their  continuous  verbal  assaults  on 
us.  both  from  within  and  without,  havj 
pained  such  momentum  that  it  Is  obvious 
this  Nation  may  have  to  write  off  Laos  and 
Cambodia  to  the  Red  side  of  the  ledger.  With 
105.000  Communists  overrunning  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  threatening  the  program  un- 
der which  we  would  withdraw  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  President  sent  troops  to 
erase  sanctuaries.  Within  hours  the  public 
opinion  assault  labeled  us  as  the  invaders 
and  you  know  what  else  took  place.  Now  we 
wonder  what  will  happen  if  Russian-backed, 
Russian-helped  Arab  attacks  on  Israel  ac- 
celerate to  full-scale  war  status.  We  wonder 
because  public  opinion  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  defense  of  any  nation  anywhere 
In  the  world  will  bring  nothing  but  violence 
within  our  own  borders.  The  immediate  cries 
will  be  don't  make  the  same  mistake  you 
made  in  Vietnam.  Don't  make  the  same  mis- 
take you  did  in  Cambodia. 

The  latest  popular  expression  Is:  "We 
made  a  mistake  In  Vietnam,  let's  not  make 
another  in  Southeast  Asia." 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  or  the  popular 
expression  which  made  Its  rounds  earlier. 
It  was:  "Lets  admit  we  made  a  mistake  In 
Vietnam."  This,  to  me.  Is  completely  Idiotic, 
erroneous  and  ridiculous.  Our  nation  signed 
a  treaty  with  Southeast  Asian  countries  to 
come  to  their  aid  with  weapons  and  man- 
power in  the  event  of  aggression.  The  Com- 
munists conducted  a  reign  of  terror  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  program  Involving  torture,  as- 
sassinations and  finally  overt  attack  by 
forces  Infiltrating  from  North  Vietnam.  Can 
anyone  with  honest  and  sincere  logic  say 
we  made  a  mistake  In  keeping  our  promise, 
in  carrying  out  our  pledge  In  that  SEATO 
treaty?  The  frosting  on  the  cake  to  this  is 
a  vote  of  approval — with  only  one  dissent- 
ing ballot — from  the  hundreds  of  congress- 
men which  were  elected  by  the  millions  of 
Americans  as  their  representation  In  Gov- 
ernment. To  say  we  made  a  mlstAke  Is  to 
say  Congress  and  four  Presidents — Eisen- 
hower. Kennedy.  John,son  and  Nixon — were 
guilty  of  sacrlhclng  40.000  American  lives 
in  our  Vietnam  action  .  .  .  for  nothing  To 
say  we  made  a  mistake  Is  to  condemn  the 
advice  given  them  by  civilian  and  military 
leaders  of  the  most  highly  qualified  knowl- 
edge of  International  affairs.  And  to  call  It 
a  mistake  Is  to  say  we  did  so  from  day  to 
day.  month  to  month  and  year  to  ye.ir  over 
a  period  of  almost  a  decade.  Can  anyone  say 
the  leadership  of  this  greatest  nation  on 
earth  could  so  compound  a  mistaken  mili- 
tary action?  And  finally,  let's  assume  we  had 
not  provided  assistance  in  that  area  over 
these  years.  Would  this  small  nation  still 
be  among  those  of   the  free  world?  Would 
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Thailand?  Would  Malaysia?  Singapore?  In- 
donesia? Would  we  now  be  engaged  in  more 
liehtme  in  South  Korea?  Would  not  Laos 
and  Cambodia  already  be  Red?  Where.  I 
ask.  Just  where  do  we  draw  the  line  on  ag- 
gression? How  many  millions  of  people  do 
antiwar  critics  think  we  should  sacrlilce 
to  the  slavery  of  Communism? 

.\nd  where  is  that  point  of  no  return- 
that  point  where  the  balance  of  power  Is 
tipped  to  the  enemy  to  an  extent  that  de- 
fense of  our  own  land  would  be  useless? 
No,  ttentlemen.  Vietnam  was  and  is  no  mis- 
take^ Americans  proved  we  keep  our  word. 
Americans  proved  overt  aggression  cannot 
go  unpunished.  Americans  proved  we  shall 
tight  for  freedom  and  we  proved  we  shall  use 
our  strength  to  help  the  weak  defend  their 
freedom.  No,  gentlemen,  we  did  not  make  the 
mistake.  Hanoi  and  her  Communist  allies 
made  the  mistake.  That  we  so  intervened  In 
Vietnam  may  already  have  discouraged  ad- 
ventures thev  may  have  considered  In  recent 
years  or  any  they  might  consider  in  the 
future.  That  alone  may  already  have  saved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  billions 
or  trillions  of  dollars  We  may  never  know 
what  could  have  happened,  but  we  do  know 
that  we  are  still  a  free  nation  and  we  can 
assemble  like  this  and  siiy  what  we  wish  Ju:3t 
like  I  m  doing  here  and  now. 

The  disturbing  factor  about  this  is  the 
ven-  principle  of  the  situation.  Criticism — 
such  as  this  statement  that  the  United 
States  made  the  mistake  In  South  Vietnam — 
yes.  anti-American  criticism  such  as  this  has 
prevailed  in  a  steadily  increasing  manner 
since  World  War  11.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  you  read  In  the  news  commen- 
taries, he.ird  on  radio  programs,  or  seen  over 
tele-. i.-ion  criticism  of  the  enemy?  Think 
hrtrd  Have  you  heard  anyone  say:  "Let's 
admit  the  Communists  made  a  mistake  in 
Vietnam"???  For  every  100  articles,  com- 
mentaries, so-called  television  specials,  dem- 
onstrations, speeches,  or  the  like  .  .  .  for 
one  hundred  of  those,  which  are  In  sub- 
st.ince  anti-democracy,  antl-establlshment, 
aatl-free  enterprise,  and  antl-Amerlcan  I 
would  estimate  you  can  And  less  than  five 
which  are  anti-Hanoi.  antl-Peklng.  anti- 
Moscow.  anti-Cuba,  or  antl-Communlst.  this 
Is  frightening.  It  Is  terrifying  You  some- 
times wonder  whose  side  the  Information 
media  Is  on.  You  wonder  If  the  so-called 
silent  majority  Is  quickly  becoming  a  silent 
minority.  There  had  better  soon  be  a  180- 
degree  turn  In  the  principles  of  our  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
the  pres.'.  and  freedom  to  bear  arms,  or  we 
soon  will  be  a  silent  minority. 

Now  lets  analyze  the  status  of  these  free- 
doms ii£  It  appears  today : 

Freedom  of  speech. — This  Is  being  used 
daily  by  communist  elements  for  anti-Ameri- 
can purposes  and  even  condones  open,  out- 
right, public  pronouncements  advocating 
violence  and  revolution. 

Freedom  of  the  press. — Such  pronounce- 
ments, anti-war  activities  and  operations 
which  logically  can  more  aid  and  abet  the 
enemy  than  help  preserve  our  own  principles 
are  accelerating  rapidly  In  the  total  Informa- 
tion output.  You  hear  more  and  more  on 
atrocities  cf  cur  troops  or  our  allies.  You 
hear  less  and  less  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
enemy.  More  time  and  space  are  given  to  ac- 
tivities bent  on  reducing  and  weakening  our 
defense  posture  Le.ss  and  less  time  and  space 
are  given  toward  strengthening  It. 

Freedom  of  assembly. — In  this  area- — with 
few  exceptions— aims  and  goals  of  the  most 
publicized  assemblies  are  antl-Amerlcan 
Demonstrations  are  for  Americans  to  get  out 
cf  Sou'th  'Vietnam.  None  ask  the  North  Viet- 
namese get  out  of  South  Vietnam.  There 
were  and  are  demonstrators  to  ban-the-bomb, 
stop  producing  nuclear  subs,  forget  antl- 
ballistic  missiles,  ellmlnate-the-draft.  take 
R.OTC  out  of  colleges,  quit  manufacturing 
napalm  bombs,  and  others  which  have  been 
and  are  anti-United  States.  Again  I  ask  you 
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to  think  hard.  Where  or  when  have  any 
similar  demonstrations  urged  the  communists 
to  end  such  defense  programs???  One  more 
thing  on  freedom  of  assembly.  I'm  going  to 
quote  verbatim  the  reading  in  our  consti- 
tution on  this  and  you  can  read  between  the 
Hues  as  to  another  Important  point  and  I 
quote:  "The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble." 

The  previous  freedoms  are  listed  in  amend- 
ment one  to  our  original  constitution.  Let's 
go  to  amendment  two  and  I  shall  also  quote 
verbatim:  "A  well  regulated  mlUtla,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
shall  not  be  Infringed."  Here,  too.  the  enemies 
to  our  way  of  life  are  using  one  of  our 
freedoms  toward  an  apparent  attempt  to  end 
that  freedom.  Organized  crime  and  terrorists, 
both  contributing  to  the  decay  of  this  nation, 
have  projected  violence  to  an  unprecedented 
high  under  the  false  front  of  their  right  to 
bear  arms. 

An  article  last  month  said  troublemakers, 
foreign  and  domestic,  are  now  concentrating 
on  phase  three  of  a  concerted  effort  to  knock 
our  Nation  off  balance.  I  would  have  called 
troublemakers  what  they  are — communists. 
The  first  phase  was  street  and  campus  dem- 
onstrations and  the  second  a  militant  af- 
front to  our  court  system.  Now,  the  article 
continues.  Guerrilla  warriors,  schooled  and 
skilled  In  making  and  planting  bombs  have 
launched  a  spring  offensive  against  military, 
governmental  and  Industrial  installations  .  .  . 
New  York  had  400  bomb  scares  in  48  hours 
less  than  a  month  ago.  A  blast  damaged  23 
stores  In  Pittsburgh.  Seattle  had  32  bomb- 
ings, most  of  them  In  the  past  four  months 
.  .  .  within  the  past  month  tvvo  packages  were 
mailed  from  Seattle,  one  to  President  Nixon, 
the  other  to  Selective  Service  Director  Theo- 
dore Tarr.  both  containing  bombs  triggered 
to  explode  when  opened.  They  w-ere  Inter- 
cepted and  defused  .  .  .  San  Francisco  had  ono 
hundred  bombings,  attempts  or  threats. 
R.O.T.C.  buildings,  a  Jurist's  home,  p>ollce  sta- 
tions, draft  boards  and  even  the  office  of  an 
Army  recruiter  w-ere  tajgets.  In  Greenwich 
Village  fire  and  explosions  destroyed  a  town- 
house  where  evidence  of  a  bomb  factory  was 
found.  Among  the  dead  was  Theodore  Gold, 
S  D.S.  campus  revolt  leader  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity who  last  year  spent  several  weeks  In 
Cuba,  The  F.B.I,  has  Identified  other  radicals 
involved  in  recent  bombings  as  having  close 
links  with  foreign  Communists  How  many  of 
you  right  here  remember  the  news  about 
these  bomb  cases?  I'm  sure  most  of  you  do. 
But  let  me  ask  another  question.  How  many 
of  you  were  Informed  In  those  new-s  stories  of 
these  communist  links  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned? I  wasn't.  I  had  to  learn  this  from  an- 
other source. 

If  I  make  no  other  specific  point  in  my 
talk,  it  Is  this  .  .  .  let's  help  bring  about  a 
ISO-degree  turn  in  our  Information  efforts. 
Let's  gel  off  the  backs  of  defense  leaders 
and  let's  instead  return  our  attention  to  the 
Ul-dolngs  and  the  dangers  of  our  enemy  or 
enemies.  I  do  not  mean  end  criticism  nor 
hide  wrong-doings.  But  I  do  mean  we  should 
attempt  in  every  way  possible  to  provide  that 
Information  which  will  help  keep  the  free 
world  free.  Let's  think  twice  about  any  and 
all  activities  and  Information  which  aid  and 
abet  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

The  strategy  and  tactics  of  such  enemies 
is  to  use  various  minority  group  movements 
to  tear  down  and  destroy  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  free  society.  Where  they  are  thtis  allied 
to  such  causes,  a  democratic  society  mtist 
.•K-reen  carefully  such  minority  goals.  The 
church,  the  courts,  the  entertainment  -Aorld, 
schools  and  the  press  must  not  ally  them- 
selves with  smoke  screen  causes  which  chip 
away  at  freedom. 

If  the  letter  of  the  Law  were  obeyed,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  suggest  what  I  have 
.  .  .  but  somehow.  In  some  way  It  is  being 
disobeyed  continuously.  .  .  .  Here  Is  the  law 
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on  which  I  speak  and  It  has  been  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  "whoever  knowingly 
or  willfully  advocates,  abets,  advises,  or 
leaches  the  duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or 
propriety  of  overthrow-lng  or  destroying  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ...  by 
force  or  violence  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $20,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  or  both.  .  .  ."  That  is 
section  2385,  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Criminal 
Code.  A  Utile  bit  of  enforcement  of  this 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  protecting  those 
freedoms  of  which  I  spoke.  And  It  could  stop 
some  of  this  destructive  action  by  dissidents. 

When  we  get  Into  discussions  on  the  dis- 
sident elements  across  our  Nation,  I  think 
our  Vice  President  has  summed  up  my  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Agnew's  words  were,  to  be  exact: 
"Indeed,  as  for  these  deserters,  malcontents, 
radicals.  Incendiaries,  the  civil  and  the  un- 
civil disobedients  among  our  young,  S.D.S., 
P.L,P..  Weatherman  one  and  Weatherman 
two,  the  revolutlorvary  action  movement,  the 
hippies,  yipples,  yahooe,  black  panthers,  lions 
and  tigers  alike — I  would  swap  the  whole 
damn  zoo  for  a  single  platoon  of  the  kind 
of  young  Americans  I  saw  in  Vietnam." 

It  was  Vice  President  Agnew  who  gave  the 
right  answer  In  responding  to  a  statement  of 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chair- 
man J.  William  Fulbrlght  that  If  the  Viet- 
nam war  goes  on  much  longer  "the  best  of 
our  young  men"  would  flee  to  Canada.  The 
Vice  President  replies:  "The  beet  of  our 
young  men  are  serving  their  country  in 
Vietnam." 

Television  should  continuously  Inform  the 
public  on  Communist  and  subversive  threats 


from  wltbln  anA  without,  and  give  less  time 
to  Rap  Brown,  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  Chicago  Sev- 
ens and  Communist  lackeys  to  spew  their 
venom  of  hatred  and  revolutionary,  treason- 
ous propaganda  against  our  country.  Ditto 
for  other  information  professions. 

Yes,  the  mass  information  media — govern- 
mental, military,  entertainment.  Journalistic, 
religious  and  others  providing  influence  on 
the  general  public — this  media  must  make  a 
180-degree  turn. 

The  queellon  now  Is  how  to  make  this  180- 
degree  turn.  I  suggest  the  answer  is  for  ac- 
tion in  the  national  interest.  Government 
olBclals  must  act  In  the  public's  Interest,  not 
party  or  political  interest,  businessmen  must 
act  in  the  public's  interest,  not  personal  in- 
terest. Newspapers  must  print  in  the  pub- 
lic's interest,  not  In  the  publisher's  interest. 
Radio  and  television  must  operate  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  not  minority  interests.  La- 
bor must  perform  in  the  interest  of  national 
unity,  not  union  interest  alone.  Jurists  must 
Judge  in  the  interest  of  the  majority,  not  of 
the  minority.  The  entertainment  profession 
must  return  to  moral  interests,  not  financial 
interests.  Churches  must  return  to  religion 
and  abandon  politics.  Teachers  must  educate 
In  the  interest  of  freedom,  not  in  the  Inter- 
est of  freedom's  enemies.  Parents  must  close 
the  generation  gap  in  the  home,  not  through 
Juvenile  courts.  The  Individual  must  act  in 
the  interest  of  all,  not  Just  himself. 

It  may  seem  ironic  that  I  speak  before  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  Rotarlans  at  this 
moment  to  bring  out  these  issues,  I  say  it 
Is  ironic  because  you  of  the  V.F.W.  and  most 
of  you   in  the  Rotary  already   have   served 


in  uniform  In  the  interest  of  freedom.  And 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  served  as  civilians 
in  the  same  manner.  And  my  text  Is  not  di- 
rected at  you.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  but 
for  you.  If  enough  of  us  get  together  and 
speak  out  on  issues,  maybe  we  will  find  It 
easier  to  unite  and  get  this  country  back 
on  the  right  track. 

In  a  recent  Rotary  magazine  was  a  history 
of  your  mottoes  and  one.  in  particular, 
caught  my  attention.  It  says  "Rotary  Is  based 
on  the  ideal  of  service  and  where  freedom. 
Justice,  truth,  sanctity  of  the  pledged  word 
and  respect  for  human  rights  do  not  exist. 
Rotary  cannot  live  nor  its  Ideal  prevail."  I 
believe  this  reflects  much  of  the  content  of 
my  words  today. 

This  is  Armed  Forces  Week  and  it  Is  set 
aside  to  honor  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  defending  our  nation  against  the 
communist  threat,  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. Our  heritage  is  rich  In  heroic  deeds  of 
men  who  have  preserved  our  freedoms.  It 
continues  today  and  to  those  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  I  repeat  remarks  of 
General  Douglas  MacArthur: 

"His  name  and  fame  are  the  birthright 
of  every  American  citizen.  In  his  youth  and 
strength,  his  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all 
that  mortality  can  give.  He  needs  no  eulogy 
from  me,  or  from  any  other  man.  He  has 
written  his  own  history  and  written  it  In 
red  on  his  enemy's  breast  ...  I  do  not  know 
the  dignity  of  their  birth,  but  I  do  know 
the  glory  of  their  death.  They  died  unques- 
tioning, uncomplaining,  with  faith  in  their 
hearts  and  on  their  lips  the  hop>e  that  we 
would  go  on  to  victory." 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro   tempore    (Mr.   Metc.alf). 

Tiie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  holy  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, loving  beyond  all  earthly 
love,  good  beyond  all  that  is  good,  help 
us  to  pattern  our  lives  after  the  Great 
Galilean. 

Spare  us,  O  God,  from  being  cruel 
because  we  have  power,  blunt  because 
we  have  authority,  arrogant  because  we 
have  wealth,  or  unbrotherly  because  we 
have  won  a  victory.  Grant  that  in  our 
differences  there  may  be  moral  unanim- 
ity, in  our  diversity  a  spiritual  unity 
which  strengthens  our  labor  for  the 
Nation. 

Give  us  stout  hearts,  O  Lord,  that 
having  resolved  upon  the  course  we  be- 
lieve to  be  right,  we  may  steadfastly 
pursue  it,  serve  Thee  faithfully,  and  leave 
the  consequences  to  Thy  providence. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  YOUNG 
OF  OHIO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
disposition  of  the  Journal  tomorrow, 
the  distingmshed  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


jority  leader  whether  he  thinks  we  are 
moving  along  a  little  better  now,  a  little 
more  rapidly,  and  that  we  may  j-et  catch 
up  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  may  I  say 
that  after  the  Republicans,  following 
their  leadership  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  Tuesday  morning  last,  prodded 
us,  we  have  been  showing  reasonably 
good  progress,  thanks  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  Republicans  In  this  matter,  and 
due  to  the  good  attendance  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  committees  are  still  meeting. 
The  legislation,  although  it  is  not  pour- 
ing out.  is  coming  out,  because  it  has  to 
be  given  legitimate  and  due  considera- 
tion. I  would  say  that  the  Senate  is  in 
very  good  shape  at  the  moment  and  we 
hope  to  keep  it  that  way  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  think  it 
proves  the  healthy  interaction  of  the 
two-party  system. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does,  indeed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  8,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  is  now  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

10  AJ^.  TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

ask  imanimous  consent  that,  when  the 

Senate    completes    its    business    today. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
SENATE 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 


PRODUCTION  OF  THE  C-5A 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  the  C-5A  military  cargo  airplane.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  aircraft,  the  com- 
pany, and  the  people  of  Greorgia  who 
buUd  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Lockheed-Georgia  Co..  Is 
at  stake.  Congressional  debate  over  fund- 
ing for  the  C-5A  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  company.  This  in  Itself  is  no 
small  responsibility  for  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  to  shoulder. 
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Moreover,  of  tremendous  importance, 
the  jobs  of  more  than  20.000  employees 
of  Lockheed-Georgia— and  the  Jobs  of 
another  20.000  people  in  plants  of  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  all  around  the 
Nation— ai-e  also  at  stake.  How  we  vote 
on  the  C-5A  issue,  in  the  final  analysis, 
will  determine  whether  these  40.000  jobs 
stand  or  fall. 

These  issues  are  important  to  me.  to 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  to  all  of  us. 
But.  the  fate  of  the  C-5A  is  more  impor- 
ts"' ^  t  .v,« 
.,4t  is  more  Important  because  of  the 

usefulness  of  this  aircraft  in  U.S.  for- 
eign policv.  It  can  dramatically  lower 
Uie  cost  of  maintaining  our  treaty  com- 
mitments. It  can  permit  us  to  bring  some 
of  our  soldiers  home  from  farflung  sta- 
tions across  the  world,  at  a  significant 
saving  to  the  taxpayers.  It  can  greaUy 
increase  our  ability  to  support  American 
fighting  men.  wherever  it  may  become 
necessarv  for  them  to  serve. 

These  are  the  issues  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss todav.  I  have  said  that  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram Ls  important  to  me.  and  it  Is.  I  do 
not  wish  to  turn  my  back  on  tJie  20.000 
people  in  Georgia,  and  20,000  in  other 
States,  whose  jobs  and  livelihood  depend 
upon  construction  of  this  aircraft.  Of 
course,  this  is  important  to  me,  and  it 
should  be  to  all  of  us. 

However,  the  most  compelling  ques- 
tion—that In  good  conscience  we  can- 
not ignore— involves  national  security 
and  the  doUar  cost  of  trying  to  poUce  the 
world  by  maintaining  troops  in  foreign 
countries.  At  a  time  when  much  of  the 
world  Is  threatened  by  conflict,  national 
security  Is  a  vital  Issue.  When  our  own 
economv  is  In  such  a  sUte  of  disarray,  it 
becomes  equaUy  important  that  the  Con- 
gress endeavor  to  attain  savings  in  every 
possible  area  of  Government  spending. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the  United 
States  has  become  woefully  ovcrcom- 
mitted  all  over  the  world,  militarily  and 
economically.  In  my  judgment,  this  has 
long  been  a  prime  target  for  fiscal  house- 
cleaning.  , 

We  miss  the  mark  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  become  beguiled  by  all  the  PUbhcity 
U^at  has  surrounded  the  financial  plight 
of  the  Lockheed  Co.  Out  of  this  comes  a 
Question  of  how  much  punishment  that 
company  should  receive.  There  is  even 
talk  about  a  "bailout."  as  though  this 
were  some  kind  of  charity  case  for  the 
company,  for  its  shareholders,  and  for  its 
employees. 

The  fact  is.  there  is  a  legal  dispute  be- 
tween Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force  on 
the  C-5A  contract.  Lockheed  Is  asking 
onlv  for  those  funds  which  Lockheed 
lawyers  sav  Is  owed  the  company  under 
terms  of  the  contract.  Of  course,  the 
Lockheed  lawyers  may  be  wrong.  But  it 
is  at  least  equaUy  possible  that  the  Air 
Force  lawvers  are  wrong. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  hardly  appropriate 
for  the  U  S.  Senate  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  legal  issue.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  decide  the  degree  of  punishment  for 
the  shareholders  and  employees  of  Lock- 
heed. ^. 

The  legal  Issue  Is  already  before  the 
Armed  Forces  Board  of  Contract  Appeals. 
Ther«  already  have  been  many  meetings 
between  the  Government  and  company 
officials  in  an  earnest  effort  to  reach  a 
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negoUated  settlement.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  legal  case  will  be  decided.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  inject  myself  into  11. 

The  outcome  of  this  dispute  is  really 
extraneous  to  the  central  issue  now  be- 
fore us  That  is  the  question  of  funding 
which  will  provide  for  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  C-5A.  so  that  we  may  ob- 
tain at  least  the  81  aircraft  currenUy  on 
order.  That  question  in  turn  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  need  for  the  airplanes. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  deny  the 
$200  000.000  contingency  amount,  and  to 
stop  C-5A  funding  at  the  so-called 
legal  limit.  This  would  force  a  halt  in 
production  at  about  30  aircraft  in  Janu- 
ary of  1971.  It  would  bring  on  fiscal 
chaos. 

Let  me  repeat;  Denial  of  these  funds 
would  stop  production  right  in  its  tracks. 
Piftv-one  airplanes  would  be  left  hang- 
ing in  various  stages  of  completion  at  the 
Lockheed-Georgia  Co..  and  in  bits  and 
pieces  scattered  at  thousands  of  sub- 
contractor and  supplier  plants  all  over 
the  United  States.  Such  waste  would  be 
chaotic  and  expensive.  It  is  incredible  to 
even  think  about. 

But  even  more  important  Is  the  fact 
that  such  shortsighted  action  would 
deny  the  Air  Force  the  additional  51  air- 
craft we  so  badly  need. 

There  are  many  valid  arguments  for 
a  minimum  requirement  of  81  C-5A  air- 
craft. But  perhaps  the  most  important 
is  the  one  that  has  been  described  by 
the  dL-^tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington*  .  The  Senate  will  re- 
call debate  on  the  C-5A  last  September. 
At  that  time.  Senator  Symington  deliv- 
ered a  brilliant  exposition  on  what  he 
called  the  concept  of  "remote  presence." 
He  gave  the  Senate  a  convinciiig  argu- 
ment on  the  relationship  of  this  con- 
cept—in fact,  its  very  dependence — on 
the  availability  of  rapid,  massive  airlift. 
Senator  Symington  concluded  that 
important  speech  by  declaring: 

It  would  appear  certain,  however,  that  this 
"remote  presence"  concept  is  the  beet  meth- 
od for  fulfllllng  the  preeent  and  future  In- 
ternational oblltratlons  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  concept  is  much  in  our  Interest, 
from  a  political  and  military  as  well  as  an 
economic  standpoint;  and  It  could  be  the 
one  way  to  handle  our  security  and  well- 
being  without  having  the  cost  of  our  de- 
fenses creating  even  more  serious  problems 
for  our  already  endangered  economy. 

Now  let  me  refresh  the  Senate's  mem- 
orv  on  the  text  of  Senate  Resolution  292, 
that  was  introduced  last  December  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Fifty- 
one  Senators  are  cosponsoring  this  reso- 
lution, including  me.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  with  changes 
and  improvemenu  In  the  techniques  of  mod- 
em warfare  and  because  of  the  vast  increase 
in  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  wage 
war  and  to  move  mlUtary  forces  and  eqiUp- 
ment  by  air.  a  substantial  reduction  of 
United  States  forces  permanently  stationed 
in  Europe  can  be  made  without  adversely 
affecting  either  our  resolve  or  ability  to 
meet  our  commitment  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty. 

Of  course,  the  U.S.  commitments  to 
NATO  and  Western  Europe  are  not  our 
only  foreign  military  obligations.  We  still 
have  some  15  to  17  treaties  and  commit- 


ments to  about  42  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

These  commitments  require  varying 
degrees  of  a  U.S.  respoiise  t)  external 
aggression  or  interference  with  tiiese  42 
nations.  But  regardless  of  the  extent,  all 
of  them  caU  for  some  kind  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance or  presence,  either  physically 
or  remotely. 

So  long  as  these  treaties  stand  in  force, 
we  cannot  question  their  existence  But 
we  can  and  should  appraise  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  obligations  are  ful- 
filled. 

A  year  ago  we  had  an  overseas  mui- 
tarv  establishment  of  almost  I'.'  mil- 
lion troops.  500,000  dependents,  and 
250,000  foreign  employees  on  429  major 
and  almost  3.000  minor  bases.  There  has 
been  some  reduction  of  these  over.'^eas 
forces  in  the  past  12  montlis.  but  not 
nearly  enough.  Consequently,  the  num- 
ber continues  to  remain  extremely  large 
and  extremely  expensive. 

It  is  damaging  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  and  the  US.  gold  re- 
serves. It  is  a  cost  that  the  American  tax- 
payers do  not  want  and  should  not  have 
to  bear.  Present  levels  of  defense  and 
total  Federal  spending  make  any  for- 
eign deployment  of  American  troops  that 
is  not  strictly  necessary  a  luxury  that 
we  cannot  afford  at  this  time. 

The  most  obvious  opportunity  for  re- 
ductions in  this  area  is  a  phasing-out  of 
U  S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  This  pol- 
icy already  has  been  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Beyond  that,  however,  fur- 
ther troop  reductions  might  appear  to 
be  precluded  by  existing  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  which  our  Nation  is  bound. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  technological 
solution  for  this  political  problem.  As 
Senator  Symington  said,  there  is  a  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  of  how  to  meet  proper 
foreign  defense  commitments  without 
the  necessity  of  having  to  station  large 
military  forces  overseas.  I  might  add.  at 
least  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  foreign 
commitments,  the  presence  of  American 
troops  not  only  are  not  needed,  but  many 
of  them  serve  in  countries  where  they 
are  not  wanted. 

The  answer  lies  to  the  establishment 
of  a  "remote  presence"  which  depends 
upon  improved  mobility  of  troops  and 
heavy  equipment.  Such  mobility  is  of- 
fered by  new  airlift  capabilities  of  the 
C-5A  heavy  logistics  transport.  Utiliza- 
tion of  the  C-5A's  capability,  and  again 
I  wish  to  quote  Senator  Symington: 

Would  permit  a  military  presence  in  sup- 
port of  overseas  allies  to  be  effected  by 
relatively  small— In  many  cases  token — 
forces  which.  In  emergency,  could  be  rapid- 
ly reinforced  by  massive  airlift. 

The  cost  savings  that  could  be  realized 
by  bringing  troops  back  home,  and  by 
implementing  the  remote  presence  con- 
cept, are  impressive  indeed. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  experts  that 
an  adequate  capabllty  for  rapid  rede- 
ployment could  safely  permit  a  reduction 
in  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  by  one-and- 
one-third  armored  combat  divisions,  plus 
supporting  units  and  air  wings,  without 
weakening  at  all  the  credibility  of  our 
ability  to  fulfill  our  NATO  obligations. 
This  could  come  to  an  annual  savings  of 
about  $2  billion  per  year. 

The  magnitude  of  $2  billion  becomes 
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understandable  when  we  consider  that 
the  average  annual  rate  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances used  by  defense  economists  is 
$12,000  per  man. 

Force  reductions  already  are  sched- 
uled for  Southeast  Asia  as  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  phased 
out.  as  we  all  hope  that  it  will  be.  The 
NATO  problem  remains  difficult.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  assured  our  allies  that 
the  current  U.S.  troop  level  in  Europe 
will  be  maintained  at  least  through  mid- 
1971. 

Nonetheless,  eventually  some  reduc- 
tion appears  inevitable — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  avoid  more  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits.  Up  to  now, 
the  gold  drain  problem  has  been  miti- 
gated by  "offset"  arrangements  linder 
which  the  cost  of  maintaining  U.S. 
troops  in  West  Germany,  for  example, 
is  to  a  large  degree  offset  by  purchases 
of  our  military  equipment  by  that  coun- 
try. But  this  agreement  cannot  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  In  fact,  West  Ger- 
many's Defense  Minister,  Helmut 
Schmidt,  warned  in  April ; 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  buildup 
phase  of  our  armed  forces.  There  are  no 
longer  any  large  arms  orders  that  we  might 
place  In  the  United  States,  fo  further  offset 
arrangements  are  going  to  be  difficult. 

In  this  context,  and  considering  the 
warning  issued  by  Defense  Minister 
Schmidt,  it  is  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
take  a  look  at  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  In  the  past  20  years,  there 
has  been  a  surplus  in  our  balance  of 
payments  on  only  two  occasions,  for  a 
total  of  only  $593  million.  On  the  short 
side  of  the  picture,  the  United  States 
piled  up  18  annual  deficits  for  a  total  of 
$44.1  billion. 

For  the  same  20 -year  period.  U.S.  gold 
reserves  declined  from  $22.9  billion  to 
$10.4  billion.  Foreign  gold  reserves  almost 
tripled,  increasing  from  $10,9  billion  to 
$27.3  billion.  Foreign  short-term  dollar 
claims  against  the  United  States — claims 
that  are  due  now — have  risen  from  $8.6 
billion  to  $42  billion.  If  a  demand  for  pay- 
ment should  be  made,  we  could  not  meet 
it. 

This  fiscal  situation  has  come  about  in 
pursuit  of  a  policy  of  dollar  diplomacy, 
that  has  been  tremendously  costly  and, 
judging  from  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  not  very  effective  after  all. 

It  has  come  about  because  the  United 
States  has  persisted  in  paying  extra  mili- 
tary insurance  for  Europeans  and  others 
that  they  themselves  apparently  do  not 
believe  necessary — as  Indicated  by  their 
own  expenditures.  We  have  gone  on  and 
on.  all  over  the  world,  spending  and 
spending  and  trying  to  be  a  universal 
guardian  and  policeman. 

Now,  thanks  to  increased  air  mobility 
and  airlift  capabilities,  we  have  the  tech- 
nology that  can  permit  us  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  this  unpleasant  situation. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  for  re- 
mote presence  to  be  a  credible  deterrent 
against  aggression,  an  adequate  capabil- 
ity for  rapid  deplo3mient  must  be  evident 
and  credible  itself.  The  maintenance  of  a 
ready  and  sufficient  military  land  force 
within  the  United  States  is  meaningless 
unless  we  are  both  willing  and  able  to 
provide  the  kind  of  transportation  that 


would  be  required  to  move  these  men  and 
their  arms  and  equipment  to  areas  of 
commitment  as  they  may  be  needed. 

What  we  mean  by  "rapid*  is  clear 
enough.  What  we  mean  is  the  arrival  of 
men  and  armored  forces  at  the  theater 
of  action  within  days — not  weeks — from 
the  time  it  was  decided  to  deploy  them. 
This  could  only  be  accomplished  by  heavy 
airlift.  Thus,  the  importance  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  C-5A  squadrons  be- 
comes readily  apparent.  This  Is  not  a 
matter  of  skimping  on  the  cost  of  the 
C-5A  program.  It  is  a  matter  of  providing 
an  airlift  capacity  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  two  major  objectives. 

To  allow  us  to  bring  troops  home — 
keeping  only  token  forces  in  some  areas — 
and  thereby  affecting  significant  savings 
in  defense  spending. 

And  at  the  same  time  preserve  our 
military  capacity  by  providing  for  rapid 
and  massive  deployment  of  troops  and 
arms  in  an  emergency  situation. 

In  considering  the  size  of  the  C-5A 
fleet,  it  is  appropriate  to  study  the  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Airlifts  of  the  House  Armed  Senices 
Committee,  published  just  a  short  time 
ago.  on  Jime  24,  after  several  months  of 
Investigation. 

The  committee  recommended  procure- 
ment of  airlift  capacity  equivalent  to  at 
least  two  additional  squadrons  of  C-5 
aircraft — that  Is,  two  more  beyond  the 
four  squadrons  presently  on  order,  which 
constitutes  81  aircraft.  The  committee 
did  say  that  if  technical  or  cost  problems 
make  the  procurement  of  additional  C-5 
aircraft  luiattractive,  the  deployment 
concepts  must  be  altered  to  provide  that 
only  outsize  cargo  and  equipment  would 
be  airlifted  in  the  C-5A  force  presently 
programed. 

But  the  committee  also  said,  tifter  all 
its  investigations  and  hearings,  that  even 
with  a  six-squadron  buy  of  our  C-5's, 
there  would  be  an  airlift  deficit.  But 
with  the  reduction  of  the  order  to  four 
C-5  squadrons,  or  81  aircraft,  there  will 
be  a  deficit  of  46  aircraft.  This  deficit, 
the  report  says,  "gives  the  members  of 
the  committee  great  concern." 

Further,  the  committee  noted  that 
congressional  strategy  requires  an  airlift 
force  of  at  least  six  squadrons  of  C-5  air- 
craft— not  just  the  four  on  order — as 
well  as  14  squadrons  of  C-141's  and  a 
supporting  fleet  of  commercial  aircraft. 
It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
six-squadron  force  of  C-5's  was  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  in  calendar  year  1970,  botli  be- 
fore and  after  the  submission  of  the 
President's  budget  to  Congress. 

In  short,  there  is  suspicloin  and  grave 
concern  about  reducing  the  C-5A  force. 
The  committee  warned  that  the  hea\T 
logistics  airlift  capability  of  the  C-5  cur- 
rently on  order,  much  less  stopping  at 
30.  may  not  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
credible  remote  presence. 

There  are  other  doubters  eus  well.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  February  ccmceded  him- 
self that  "questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  whether  our  airlift  and  sea- 
lift  capabilities  ese  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  existing  strategy." 

The  credibility  gap  between  declared 
U.S.  doctrine  and  demonstrable  military 


capability  must  be  repcured— not  made 
greater.  Our  ability  to  respond  with  con- 
ventional militai-y  capabilities  must  be 
real,  and  it  must  be  adequate,  remote 
though  Its  presence  may  be. 

It  is  a  real  world  we  live  in,  and  the 
United  States  simply  is  not  able,  morally 
or  in  its  own  self-interest,  to  withdraw 
completely  into  an  isolationist  womb,  al- 
though some  people  may  fer\-ently  wish 
to  do  so. 

We  can.  however,  wish  for  an  avoid- 
ance of  the  potential  e.xplosiveness  of  a 
face-to-face  physical  confrontation  be- 
tween aggressor  troops  and  our  own  sol- 
diers stationed  abroad.  Even  if  It  were  to 
occur  inadvertently,  it  could  set  the 
world  on  fire. 

We  can  ask  that  the  free  world  na- 
tions henceforth  spend  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  their  own  gross  na- 
tional product  for  their  own  defense,  and 
that  their  own  troops  l)e  substituted  for 
ours. 

We  can  wish  for  and  we  can  achieve  a 
low  U.S.  posture  abroad,  by  bringing  our 
troops  back  home  while  maintaining  the 
credibility  of  our  treaty  commitments 
and  the  backup  support  needed  by  the 
free  world. 

And,  even  if  estimated  cost  savings 
are  divided  in  half,  we  can  through  re- 
mot*  presence,  save  far  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  transports  that  are  needed 
to  implement  it. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  this 
concept — long  before  the  C-5  debate  be- 
gan. I  have  opposed  for  many  years  any 
unnecessary  deployment  of  our  troops 
abroad. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  C-5  program 
is  in  the  national  interest,  and  that  It 
provides  an  answer  to  the  costly  dilem- 
ma that  has  plagued  our  Nation  and  its 
economy  for  more  than  two  decades. 

I  join  with  many  others,  from  all  po- 
litical persuasions,  in  expressing  to  Sen- 
ator Symington  my  great  appreciation 
for  his  outstanding  contribution  when  he 
gave  brilliant  voice  to  the  remote-pres- 
ence concept.  I  commend  it  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
administration  as  our  strategic  plans 
are  drawn,  and  as  we  ready  ourselves  to 
continue  to  exist  in  the  real  world  that 
surrounds  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  cbiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASE  OF  COMPENSATION 
FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3348. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore ^Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (S.  3348)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
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increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
p^^s.  which  was  to  strike  out  all  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

That    ,ai    section  3U  of   title   38.  United 
irAtes  Code  Is  amended — 
^n  bVsmlclnK  out  -$23  •  in  subsection  (a) 
sind  inserting  in  lieu  therecl  -$25  . 

ra'Tv  striking  out  -$43-  In  subsection  *b) 
and  insenng  in  lieu  thereof  -$46  ; 

r?,^v  striking  out  -$65-  In  subsection  lO 
arid  inserune  in  lieu  thereof -$70  ; 

r4,^v  strikm,^  out  -$89"  in  subsection  (d  i 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -*96  ; 
^fs'bv  string  out  "$122"  In  subsecUon 
le)  and'lnserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '  $135  . 
^     6,    bv   str:King  out    -$147"   n.   su^ecuon 
,f,  and-mserting  in  ueu  there.      ^^^ 

,7)   bv  striking  out   -$1.4     1\  subsection 
,R>  and'.userting  in  ueu  thereof    *193_ 
'^8.   by  striking  out  -$201"  »"  .«^^^„^^:"°" 
I  hi  and  uisening  in  lieu  thereof    $223  , 
'^^rbv  strikinl  out   "5226"   'n  subjection 
M,   md  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $250  , 

^'    10     brstn^^'nS  0"^  ••*««■■  in  ^"''^"^'^ 
(J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    »4d0  . 

nil    bv   -striking   out    "$500     and     $700 

m'stibsec\lon  ,k,  fnd  inserting  in  lieu  there- 

nf  -^ieo"  and  -$784-,  respectively. 

°\l'2,    bv  stnking  out   -$500"  '".-?-<=^'°" 

1     .„/i  I'risprrins  in  lieu  thereof    $obO  , 

''W^af  bySiig  out  -$550-  in  subsection 

,nn  and  inserting  in  ueu  thereof    8616 

'"^U,    bv  striking  out  -$625"  1"  subsection 

,  n  I  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $  .00  . 

15     b>  striking  out  -$700"  i^.fubs^ctions 

_,o!    and^p.    and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

■■•'fei'by  striking  out  •■JaOO'J,"..!^}^.^^^^^ 
.r  and  insertmg  In  lieu  thereof  $336  .  ana 
'nf  by  striking  out  -$450"  in  subsecuo. 
,s    and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof^$504  . 

,hi   The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Ai.airs 
xnavadT^stadmlnlstraUvely,  consistent  with 

?^e  increases  authorized  by  this  section  the 
^^8  of  usability  compensation  payable  to 
~^or^  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
K^Law  8^^7  Who  are  not  In  receipt  of 
^mpen^tlon  payable  pursuant  to  chapter  U 
of  title  38.  united  States  Code 

SEC    2    Section  315(li    of  title  38.  Lnitea 

,p'    and  insertmg  In  Ueu  thereof    $33  ._ 

7)   by   striking  out   ■•843-  and     $13     In 
subparSraph    (G,     and    'n^^^ng    in    Ueu 

%TbyttrVngVt-n21-Mrs;.b?aV^PS 
(H?  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof '•$232»nd 
^  ,9)  by  strmng  out  ••$40"  in  subparagraph 
it\  and  inaertlnK  in  Ueu  thereof  $♦»  • 
^  Lk  3T)  Seltlon  312  of  title  38.  UnUed 
StatM  code,  18  amended  by  striking  out  -For 
at  tlie  be«lnnlng  of  such  section  and  Insert  ng 
tnileu  thereof  ••  (a)  For";  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsections: 

•Mb)  For  the  purposea  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  any  veteran  who,  whUe  serving 
m  thTitrve  nSutary.  naval,  or  air  service^ 
was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  not  less 
Than  sU  months  by  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  or  the  German  Government 
during  World  War  II.  by  the  Government  of 
North  Korea,  during  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
bv  the  Government  of  North  Korea,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Viet  Cong 
forces  during  the  Vietnam  era.  or  by  their 
respective  agents.  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
suffered  from  dietary  deficiencies,  forced 
labor   or  Inhuman  treatment  In  violation  of 
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the    terms   of    the    Geneva    Conventions    of 
Julv27.  1929.  and  August  12.  1949. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  or 
this  title  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  this  title,  In  the  case  of  any 
teteran  who,  while  serving  In  the  active 
miUtarv.  naval,  or  air  service  and  while  held 
15  a  prisoner  of  war  by  an  enemy  iiovernment, 
or  Its  acents  during  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
re  n  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era.  suffered 
from  dletarv  cleflclencies.  forced  labor,  or 
inhumane  treatment  tin  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  July  27, 
1929.  and  August  12.  1040).  the  disease  of— 
•■{!)   Avltamlnosls. 

Beriberi  ( including  beriberi  heart  disease) . 
Chronic  dysentery. 
Helminthiasis. 

Malnutrition   (Including  optic  atrophy  as- 
sociated with  malnutrition) , 
Pellacra,  or 

Any  other  nutritional  deficiency, 
which  became  manifest  to  a  dezree  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  after  such  service;  or 

"1^1  Psychosis  which  became  manifest  to 
a  degree  of  10  per  centum  or  more  within 
two  years  from  the  elate  of  separation  from 
such  service; 

shal'  be  considered  to  have  been  incurred  in 
or  aggravated  bv  such  service,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  Is  no  record  of  such  disease 
during  the  period  of  service. " 

(b>  The  catchllne  of  section  312  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-5  312.  Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases and  dlsabllities- 
,c)  Tlie  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

-312.  Presumptions   relating  to  certain  dis- 
e;ises 


and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following; 
•312    Presumptions  relating  to  certain  dis- 
eases and  disabilities. - 

Sec  4  Subsection  (di  of  section  103  of 
title  38  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  -(1)"  inunedlately  after  "idi"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'-,2 1  The  remarriage  of  the  widow  of  a 
veteran  shall  not  bar  the  furnishing  of  ben- 
efits to  her  as  the  vitdow  of  the  veteran  II 
the  remarriage  has  been  t..'rminated  by  death 
or  has  been  dissolved  by  a  court  with  basic 
authority  to  render  divorce  decrees  unless 
the  Veterans-  Administration  determines  that 
the  divorce  was  secured  through  fraud  by 
the  widow  or  collusion 

-i3i  II  a  widow  ceases  living  with  another 
man  and  holding  herself  out  openly  to  the 
public  as  his  wife,  the  bar  to  granting  her 
benefits  as  the  widow  of  the  veteran  shall  not 

apply" 

Sec  5  (ai  If  a  widow  terminates  a  rela- 
tionship or  conduct  which  resulted  in  Im- 
poeldon  of  a  prior  restriction  on  payment  of 
benefits,  in  the  nature  of  inference  or  pre- 
sumption of  remarriage,  or  relating  to  open 
and  notorious  adulterous  cohabitation  or 
similar  conduct,  she  shall  not  be  denied  any 
benefits  by  the  Veterans'  Admimstratlon. 
other  than' Insurance,  solely  because  of  such 
prior  relationship  or  conduct 

(b)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of  ben- 
efits resulting  from  enactment  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  earlier  than 
the  date  of  receipt  of  appUcatlon  therefor, 
filed  after  termination  of  the  particular  re- 
lationship or  conduct  and  after  December  31, 

1970. 

Sec  6  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3104  of 
title  38  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -paragraph  (2)"  in  paragraph 
(1)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
-paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)".  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph; 

••(3)  Benefits  other  than  Insurance  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration may  not  be  paid  to  any  person  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  more  than  one  person 
to  whom  he  or  she  was  married;  however,  the 


person  may  elect  one  or  more  times  to  re- 
ceive benefits  by  reason  of  the  death  of  any 
one  spouse."  

Sec-  7  Section  3010  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections; 

"(1)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of  ben- 
efits to  a  widow  based  upon  termination  of 
a  remarriage  bv  death  or  divorce  shall  be 
Che  date  of  death  or  the  date  the  Judicial 
decree  or  divorce  becomes  final,  if  an  applica- 
tion therefor  is  received  within  one  year 
from  such  termination. 

"(m)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
benefits  to  a  widow  based  upon  termination 
of  actions  described  in  subsection  103(d)  (3) 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  earlier  than  the 
date  of  receipt  of  application  therefor  filed 
after  termination  of  such  actions  and  after 
December  31. 1970." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subsection  211(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  On  and  after  October  17.  1940.  except 
as  provided  In  sections  775.  784.  and  as  to 
matters  arising  under  chapter  37  of  this  title, 
the  decisions  of  the  Administrator  on  any 
question  of  law  or  fact  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
providing  benefits  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents or  survivors  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive and  no  other  official  or  any  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  power  or  Juris- 
diction to  review  any  such  decision  by  an 
action  m  the  nature  of  mandamus  or  other- 

\b)  Chapter  53  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"5  3111.  Prohibition  of  certain  benefit  pay- 
ments 
•There  shall  be  no  payment  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation,  death  compen- 
sation, or  death  pension  which,  because  of  a 
widow's  relationship  with  another  man  be- 
fore enactment  of  Public  Law  87-674.  would 
not  have  been  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  the  standard  for  deter- 
mining remarriage  appUed  by  that  agency 
before  said  enactment." 

(c)  The  analysis  of  fuch  chapter  53  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"3111.  Prohibition  of  certain  benefit  pay- 
ments." 
Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  redeem  at  par  the 
United  States  Treasury  bonds  numbered 
32870L.  68196F.  and  68197H  In  the  aggregate 
face  amount  of  $25,000,  maturing  June  15. 
1983,  If  such  bonds  are  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  redemption  by  the 
United  States  Spanish  War  Veterans  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  10.  The  first  two  sections  of  this  Act 
take  effect  July  1,  1970.  Sections  4,  5.  6,  and 
7  take  effect  January   1,   1971. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

On  page  9  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, beginning  with  line  6,  strike  out  all 
down  through  line  12. 

On  page  9  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  10"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the 
committee  on  Finance  met  on  these 
amendments  and  we  acted  thereon,  with 
all  parties  fully  participating. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  describe  the  provisions  of 
the  House  amendments  that  the  Senate 
has  just  acted  on. 

On  April  27  the  Senate  passed  S.  3348, 
a  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  bill  would  provide: 

First.  A  S50  montlily  increase,  from 
S400  to  $450.  in  compensation  payments 
to  totally  disabled  veterans  whose  dis- 
ability is  service-connected; 

Second.  An  11  percent  increase  in  com- 
pensation payments  to  other  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities; 

Third.  An  11  percent  increase  in  al- 
lowances to  dependents  of  disabled  vet- 
erans; and 

Fourth.  A  presumption  that  a  disa- 
bility suffered  by  a  former  prisoner  of 
war  of  Japan,  Korea,  or  Vietnam — or 
other  countrj',  if  the  former  prisoner  of 
war  suffered  from  dietary  deficiencies, 
forced  labor,  or  inhumane  treatment — 


is  service  connected  if  the  disability  is  re- 
lated to  malnutrition,  or  if  the  veteran 
became  psychotic  within  2  years  of  sep- 
aration from  military  service. 

The  House  on  June  15  approved  a  sub- 
stitute version  of  the  bill,  which  in- 
cluded a  number  of  modifications.  Spe- 
cifically, the  House  amendments  would: 

First.  Provide  a  somewhat  smaller  in- 
crease for  veterans  rated  20-,  30-,  and 
40 -percent  disabled  while  providing  a 
somewhat  higher  increEise  for  totally  dis- 
abled veterans  with  certain  very  serious 
disabilities.  The  House  did  not  amend 
the  increases  provided  in  the  Senate  bill 
for  veterans  rated  10 -percent  disabled, 
for  veterans  rated  between  50-  and  100- 
percent  disabled,  and  for  dependents  of 
veterans  receiving  dependents'  allow- 
ances ; 

Second.  Make  the  compensation  in- 
creases effective  July  1970  instead  of  the 
January  1971  efifective  date  in  the  Senate 
bill; 

Third.  Modify  the  prisoner-of-war  pro- 
vision to  limit  the  presumption  to  vet- 
erans who  were  prisoners  of  war  for  at 
least  6  months,  and  to  extend  the  pre- 
sumption to  veterans  who  were  prisoners 
of  war  of  Germany  during  World  War  11; 


Fourth.  Permit  a  remarried  widow  to 

revert  to  her  earlier  eligibility  for  com- 
pensation, pension,  and  education  bene- 
fits when  her  second  marriage  is  ended 
by  death  or  divorce; 

Fifth.  Strengthen  the  language  of  pres- 
ent law  to  clarify  congressional  Intent 
that  all  decisions  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  questions  of  en- 
titlement to  veterans'  benefits  are  final 
and  not  subject  to  judicial  review;  and 

Sixth.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  redeem  three  bonds  held  by 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  in  the 
total  amount  of  $25,000  which  mature 
June  15,  1983. 

The  Senate  has  accepted  the  first  five 
of  these  amendments  and  disapproved 
the  last. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  table  showing  a  comparison  of 
compensation  rates  imder  present  law 
and  under  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  S.  3348,  and  a  report  submitted  by 
the  Treasury  Department  on  a  provision 
of  H.R.  372  which  is  identical  to  the 
provision  the  Senate  has  not  accepted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  COMPENSATION  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  VERSIONS  OF  S.  334« 


Disability 


Present 
law 


Senate 
version 


House 
version 


Number  of 
veterans 


Disability 


Present 
law 


Senate        House       Numlwrof 
version       version  veterans 


(a)  Rated  at  10  percent 

(b)  Rated  at  20  percent 

(c)  Rated  at  30  percent 

(d)  Rated  at  40  percent 

(e)  Rated  at  50  percent 

(f)  Rated  at  60  percent 

(g)  Rated  at  70  percent 

(h)  Rated  at  80  percent 

(1)  Rated  at  90  percent 

(1)  Rated  at  total - 

Limit  for  veterans  receiving  payments 

under  (a)  to  (1)  above  .   . 

(I)  Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  hands, 
both  feet.  1  toot  and  1  hand,  blindness  in 
both  eyes  (5/200  visual  acuity  or  less), 
permanently  bedridden  or  so  helpless  as 

to  require  regular  aid  and  attendance 

(m)  Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  2  extremities 
50  as  to  prevent  natural  elbow  or  knee 
action  with  prosthesis  in  place,  blind  in 
both  eyes,  rendering  veteran  so  helpless 
ss  to  require  regular  aid  and  attendance  . 
(n)  Anatomical  loss  of  2  extremities  so  near 
shoulder  or  hip  as  to  prevent  use  of  pros- 
thesis, anatomical  loss  of  both  eyes 

Limit  tor  veterans  receiving  payments 
under  (I)  to  (n)  above 


J23 

J25 

$25 

816.226  1 

43 

48 

46 

320.096  1 

65 

72 

70 

275.964 

89 

99 

96 

168.245 

122 

135 

135 

106.220 

147 

163 

163 

102.920  1 

174 

193 

193 

60.666 

201 

223 

223 

32.042 

226 

250 

250 

10.640 

400 

450 

450 

94.825 

500 

550 

560  .. 

50Q 


550 

625 

700 


550 


600 

675 

750 


560 

616 

700 
784 


7.439 


5,299 


1.259 


(0)  Disability  under  conditions  entitling  veteran 
to  2  or  more  of  the  rates  provided  in  (I) 
through  (n),  no  condition  being  considered 
twice  in  the  determination,  or  total  deaf- 
ness in  combination  with  total  blindness 
(5/200  visual  acuity  or  less) J700  J750  %1U 

(p)  If  disabilities  exceed  requirements  of  any 
rates  prescribed.  Administrator  of  VA 
may  allow  next  higher  rate  or  an  inter- 
mediate rate,  but  m  no  case  may  com- 
pensation exceed -  700  750  784  

(r)  If  veteran  entitled  to  compensation  under 
(0)  or  to  the  maximum  rate  under  (p). 
and  IS  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance, he  shall  receive  a  special  allowance 
of  the  amount  Indicated  at  right  for  aid 
and  attendance  in  addition  to  whatever 
he  is  receiving  under  (0)  or  (p) 300  300  336  8,035 

(s)  Disability  rated  as  total,  plus  additional 
disability    independently    ratable   at    60 

percent  or  over,  or  permanently  house-  ,  „. 

bound -  450  500  504  6,870 

ToUl  number  Of  cases  affected 2,016.746 


The  GeNiBAL  Counsel  of  the  Treasitrt. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  31, 1960. 
Hon.  RtJSSELL  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Me.  Chaikman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  tlie  views  of  this  Department 
on  H.R.  372.  "To  modify  the  reporting  re- 
quirement and  establish  additional  Income 
exclusions  relating  to  non-service-connected 
pensions  for  veterans  and  their  widows,  to 
liberalize  the  bar  to  payment  of  beneflt*  to 
remarried  widows  of  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Section  10  of  the  bill  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
deem at  par  $25,000  3U  percent  Treasury 
Bond*  of  1978-83  owned  by  the  tJnlted  Span- 
ish War  Veterans.  If  presented  for  that  pur- 
pose within  one  year  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bin. 

This  section  Is  discriminatory  In  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  over  all  other  Investors  in 
UiUted  States  securities.  Under  the  terms  of 


the  contracts  as  expressed  In  the  tejcts  ap- 
pearing on  transferable  securities,  which  the 
1978-83  bonds  are.  owners  are  required  to 
wait  out  the  term  to  call  or  maturity,  as 
applicable,  in  order  to  obtain  payment  of 
their  bonds  at  par  from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Before  that  time,  an  owner 
having  need  for  funds  must  either  sell  his 
bonds  at  current  market  prices  or  use  them 
as  security  for  a  loan.  It  would  be  grossly 
Inequitable  to  all  owners  of  marketable 
bonds,  particularly  those  who  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds  are  forced  to  sell  their  bonds 
or  borrow.  If  this  bill  were  enacted. 

F\)r  the  reasons  discussed  above,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  recommends 
against  the  enactment  of  section  10. 

The  first  nine  sections  of  the  bill  deal 
with  (1)  remarriage  requirements  now  con- 
tained in  veterans' benefits  laws:  (2)  manda- 
tory requirements  for  the  reporting  of  an- 
nual Income  and  corpus  of  estate  for  certain 
veterans;  (3)  exclusion  from  Income,  for  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  pur- 
posee,  of  certain  annuities;  and  (4)  Inclusion 
as  beneficiaries  those  individuals  who  served 


on   the  Mexican  border   In  the  period   im- 
mediately preceding  World  War  I. 

The  Department  has  no  Independent 
knowledge  of  the  need  for  these  proposals 
and  accordingly,  has  no  comment  to  make 
on  them. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  your  CkMiimittee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  W.  Eggess, 
General  Counsel. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  with  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll-  ..        T     ,, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjourrmient  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  York  «Mr.  GoodelD  ,  under 
prevnous  order,  for  25  minutes. 


THE  ECONOMY  AND  PARTY 
POLITICS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  faces  certain  problems  that  tran- 
scend party  politics. 

One  such  problem  is  Vietnam.  A  war 
in  which  hundreds  of  Americans  die 
every  month  is  too  serious  a  matter  for 
partisan  argument.  I  am  gratified  that  in 
the  Senate,  at  least,  the  debate  on  the 
war  has  been  carried  on  without  exces- 
sive partisanship. 

Another  such  problem  is  the  economjr. 
It,  likewise,  is  too  serious  to  be  used 
merely  as  a  springboard  to  propel  aspir- 
ing politicians  to  public  office. 

Inflation  now  erodes  the  dollar,  and 
with  it.  the  savings  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. Inflation's  grim  companion,  un- 
employment, dashes  the  hopes  of  mil- 
lions more  who  never  expected  to  be 
out  of  work. 

Paced  with  this  economic  crisis,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  want  solutions,  not 
slogans.  Families  who  witness  the  cheap- 
ening of  their  hard-earned  dollars  want 
effective  measures  to  control  inflation, 
not  clever  catchwords  about  Iriflation. 
Men  thrown  out  of  work  want  action 
to  get  their  jobs  back,  not  just  words 
by  those  who  seek  political  jobs. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  televised 
remarks  of  the  Democratic  national 
chairman.  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  con- 
tributed little,  indeed,  to  enlightenment. 
Mr.  O'Brien's  performance  exempli- 
fied the  old  politics  of  the  most  ancient 
and  tired  variety. 

He  had  nothing  more  to  offer  than 
a  blindly  partisan  approach.  He  sought 
only  to  load  on  a  President  who  has  been 
in  office  for  m  years,  the  accumulated 
economic  ills  of  the  past  7  years.  Uncon- 
cerned with  constructive  solutions,  he 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  scoring  political 
debating  points.  Unconcerned  with  real 
economics,  he  coined  phrases  about 
"Nixonomics." 

Surely  the  American  people  desen-e 
better  than  that. 

My  record  in  the  Senate  demonstrates 

that  I  am  not  one  to  advocate  automatic 

adherence  to  the  President's  economic  or 

other  policies. 

The  President's  economic  measures  de- 


serve, however,  to  be  given  a  fair  assess- 
ment and  a  fair  opportunity  to  work. 

A  reasonably  impartial  examination  of 
the  present  economic  situation  discloses 
three  obvious  points : 

First,  the  inflation  was  not  created  by 
the  Nixon  administration.  It  was  created 
by  the  staggering  $40  bUlion  in  deficits 
incurred  by  the  Johnson  administration 
during  the  years  1965  to  1968  in  order  to 
finance  the  war.  These  deficits  produced 
a  tidal  wave  of  new  buying  power  that 
engulfed  an  econonxv  already  nearly  sat- 
urated with  demand. 

Second,  on  coming  to  power,  the  Nixon 
administration  pressed  hard  to  restore 
balance  to  the  Federal  budget.  This  was 
a  proper  and  long-overdue  step — for  as 
long  as  Federal  deficits  continued  to  heat 
up  an  already  overheated  economy,  there 
was  no  hope  of  bringing  infiation  under 
control. 

Third,  inflation  has  a  powerful  mo- 
mentum of  its  own.  The  fact  that  there 
will  be  a  delay  before  the  consumer  price 
index  responds  to  the  administration's 
policies  of  fiscal  restraint  is  no  proof  that 
such  restraint  has  failed. 

This  is  not  to  say  I  concur  with  all 
aspects  of  the  administrations  economic 
policy. 

On  July  1.  I  said  the  President's  infla- 
tion alert  program  was  not  conceived 
with  sufBcient  ■muscle." 

At  that  time.  I  proposed  my  own  alter- 
native of  early  warning  guideposts.  These 
would  perform  the  function  their  name 
implies — of  providing  advance  notice  to 
labor  and  industry  of  the  levels  of  wage 
and  price  increases  that  would  be  re- 
garded as  potentially  inflationary. 

Unlike  mandatory-  price  controls,  the 
early  warning  guideposts  would  require 
neither  legislation  nor  the  creation  of  an 
elaborate  bureaucratic  machinery — so 
they  could  take  effect  now.  when  they 
are  needed  most. 

Unlike  the  Kennedy -Johnson  guide- 
lines, the  early  warning  guideposts  woiJd 
be  flexible  They  would  take  into  account 
differences  in  productivity,  profit  mar- 
gins, and  other  economic  factors  which 
relate  directly  to  the  industry  in  question. 
The  early  warning  guideposts  are  not 
conceived  as  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
cratic plan  They  simply  represent  my 
conception  of  what  makes  the  most  prac- 
tical economic  sense  on  the  merits. 

This  is  the  only  way  economic  issues 
can  rationally  be  discu.ssed — on  the 
merits,  not  on  the  basis  of  partisan 
labels. 

Mr.  O'Brien  seems  very  much  inter- 
ested in  assigning  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent economic  crisis.  I  doubt  this  is  the 
most  u.seful  task  to  which  we  can  de- 
vote our  energies. 

If  Mr.  O'Brien  insists  on  assigning 
blame,  however,  there  Is  plenty  of  It  to 
be  found  without  looking  outside  his 
own  party. 

If  Mr.  O'Brien  is  searching  for  one 
man  to  bear  the  stigma  for  our  present 
economic  plight,  let  him  not  forget  the 
President  in  whose  Cabinet  he  served, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  was  President 
Johnson's  method  of  financing  the  war 
in  Vietnam  through  Federal  deficits  that 
unleashed  the  inflation.  It  was  he  who 
so  long  insisted  in  going  forward  both 
with  the  war  and  with  his  ambitious 


domestic  policies,  without  enacting  tax 
increases  to  pay  the  staggering  cost  of 
these  simultaneous  undertakings. 

If  Mr.  O'Brien  is  looking  for  more  re- 
cent actions  which  fed  inflationary  ex- 
pectations, let  him  also  not  forget  the 
90th  Congress,  which  enacted  massive 
tax  cuts  last  year  through  our  action 
and  our  inaction. 

A  tax  cut  was  known  to  be  the  worst 
of  economic  measures  for  last  year.  Fis- 
cal restraint  was  taking  the  "pull"  of 
excess  demand  out  of  the  economy.  A 
tax  cut.  by  injecting  substantial  quan- 
tities of  new  demand,  could  be  expected 
to  renew  the  pull  of  inflation. 

To  the  majority  in  the  Congress,  how- 
ever, tax  reduction  seemed  such  good 
politics  for  the  1970  elections,  that  its 
negative  economic  consequences  were 
conveniently  forgotten. 

As  originally  proposed,  Congress  was 
expected  to  debate  and  adopt  a  genuine 
tax  reform  bill  that  closed  loopholes 
and  provided  greater  equity  to  taxpay- 
ers. However,  the  bill  developed  into  a 
wholesale  tax-cutting  measure  by  the 
time  it  passed  the  House,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House-Senate  conference.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  surtax  caused  a  loss  in 
revenues  of  $9  billion  for  1970  and  $12 
billion  thereafter.  An  excess  of  tax  re- 
lief over  tax  reform  caused  an  additional 
net  loss  of  $1.8  billion  for  1972,  $3.8  bil- 
lion in  1974,  and  $2.5  billion  over  the 
long  run. 

Besides  its  inflationary  potential,  the 
bill  had  the  effect  of  undermining  our 
priority  domestic  programs — in  the  flelds 
of  housing,  manpower  training,  employ- 
ment, and  education.  By  eliminating  bil- 
lions from  the  tax  revenues  that  finance 
these  programs,  we  made  it  diflQcult  to 
proceed  responsibly  in  meeting  our  ob- 
ligations. 

I  opposed  the  tax  reform  measure, 
which  was  less  a  tax  reform  measure  in 
its  final  form  than  a  tax  relief  measure. 
I  proposed  that  we  extend  the  surtax  or 
otherwise  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Government,  so  that  we  could 
have  a  surplus  in  our  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  at  the  same  time  spend 
more  money  on  the  desperate  needs  of 
our  domestic  economy  and  our  people. 
Let  me  conclude  with  what  I  said  at 
the  outset:  the  economy  is  too  important 
an  i-ssue  to  be  made  the  plaything  of 
partisan  politics. 

When  we  speak  of  the  livelihood  of 
our  citizens,  let  us  do  away  with  Pavlo- 
vian  responses  to  party  labels. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  cbie:tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  .secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
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on  July  7.  1970,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  743.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon- Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2062.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  differ- 
entiation between  private  and  public  own- 
ership ol  lands  in  the  administration  ol  Uie 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation law,  and  for  other  purposee;   and 

S  2315.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  cf  1965.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO  3  OF 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-364) 

The  ACTING  FPESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iM".  Meicalfi  laid  brfoie  the  Sen- 
ate the  ioUowing  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  was  referred 
to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  ti-ajismit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1970,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  providing  for 
an  Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency. 
My  reasons  for  transnutting  this  plan  are 
stated  in  a  more  extended  accompany- 
ing message. 

After  investigation.  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
of  1970  is  necessary-  to  accomplish  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 901(ai  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  In  particular,  the  plan  is  respon- 
sive to  section  901(a) 'D.  "to  promote 
the  better  execution  of  the  laws,  the  more 
effective  management  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  its  agencies  and  functions, 
and  the  expeditious  administration  of 
the  public  business":  and  section  901(a) 
(3),  "to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  the  Government  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in 
the  lian  make  necessary  the  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  new  officers 
as  specified  in  section  1  of  the  plan.  The 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  for  these 
officers  are  comparable  to  those  fixed  for 
other  officers  in  the  executive  branch 
who  have  simUar  responsibilities. 

Section  907  of  title  5  of  the  United 
SUt^s  Code  will  operate  to  preserve  ad- 
ministrative proceedLngs,  including  any 
pu'olic  hearing  proceedings,  related  to  the 
transferred  functions,  which  are  pending 
immediately  prior  to  the  taking  effect 
of  the  reorganization  plan. 

The  reorganization  plan  should  result 
in  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
Government.  It  is  not  practical,  how- 
ever, to  itemize  or  aggregate  the  exact 
expenditure  reductions  which  will  result 
from  this  action. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  July  9.  1970. 


ate  the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  plan  would 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
various  functions  relating  to  the  oceans 
and  atmosphere,  including  commercial 
fishery  functions,  and  would  establish  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. My  reasons  for  transmitting  this 
plan  are  stated  in  a  more  extended  ac- 
companying message. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1970  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901'ai  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  In  particular,  the  plan  is  respon- 
sive to  section  901'ai'lt,  "to  promote 
the  better  execution  of  the  laws,  the  more 
effective  management  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  its  agencies  and  functions, 
and  the  expeditious  administration  of 
the  public  business;"  and  section  901(a) 
(31.  -to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  the  Government  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in  the 
plan  make  necessary  the  appointment 
and  compensation  of  new  officers  as  spe- 
cified in  section  2  of  the  plan.  The  rates 
of  compensation  fLxed  for  these  officers 
are  comparable  to  those  fixed  for  other 
officers  in  the  executive  branch  who  have 
similar  responsibilities. 

The  reorganization  plan  should  restilt 
in  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
Government.  It  is  not  practical,  however, 
to  itemize  or  aggregate  the  exact  ex- 
penditure reductions  which  will  result 

from  this  action. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  July  9,  1970. 


REORGANIZATION   PLAN   NO.    4   OF 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-365) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ENVmONMENTAL       PROTECTION— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  91-366) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.    Metcalf)    laid    before    the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  concern  with  the  condiUon  of  oxir 
physical  environment  has  intensified,  It 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  we 
need  to  know  more  about  the  total  en- 
vironments-land, water  and  air.  It  also 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  only 
by  reorganizing  our  Federal  efforts  can 
we  develop  that  knowledge,  and  effec- 
tivelv  ensure  the  protection,  development 
and  enhancement  of  the  total  environ- 
ment itself. 

The  Government's  environmentaUy 
related  activities  have  grown  up  piece- 
meal over  the  years.  The  time  has  come 
to  organize  them  rationally  and  system- 
aticallv.  As  a  major  step  in  this  direction. 
I  am  transmitting  today  two  reorgani- 
zation plans:  one  to  establish  an  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  one 


to  establish,  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  a  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration. 

ENVKOKMENTAL  PROTECTION  ACENCT    (EPA) 

Our  national  government  today  is  not 
structured  to  make  a  coordinated  attack 
on  the  pollutants  which  debase  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the 
land  that  grows  our  food.  Indeed,  the 
present  governmental  structure  for  deal- 
ing with  environmental  pollution  often 
defies  effective  and  concerted  action. 

Despite  its  complexity,  for  pollution 
control  purposes  the  environment  must 
be  perceived  as  a  single,  interrelated  sys- 
tem. Present  assigrunents  of  depart- 
mental responsibilities  do  not  reflect  this 
interrelatedness. 

Many  agency  missions,  for  example,  are 
designed  primarily  along  media  lines — 
air,  water,  and  land.  Yet  the  sources  of 
air.  water,  and  land  pollution  are  inter- 
related and  often  interchangeable.  A  sin- 
gle souixe  may  pollute  the  air  with  smoke 
and  chemicals,  the  land  with  solid  wastes, 
and  a  river  or  lake  with  chemical  amd 
other  wastes.  Control  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion may  produce  more  solid  wastes, 
which  then  pollute  the  land  or  water. 
Control  of  the  water-polluting  eflBuent 
may  convert  it  into  soUd  wastes,  which 
must  be  disposed  of  on  land. 

Similarly,  some  pollutants — chemicals, 
radiation,  pesticides — appear  In  all 
media.  Successful  control  of  them  at 
present  requires  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  a  variety  of  separate  agencies  and  de- 
partments. The  results  are  not  always 
successful. 

A  far  more  effective  approach  to  pol- 
lution control  would : 

— Identify  pollutants. 

— Trace  them  through  the  entire  eco- 
logical chain,  observing  and  recording 
changes  in  form  as  they  occur. 

— Determine  the  total  exposure  of  man 
and  his  envirormient. 

— Examine  interactions  among  forms 
of  pollution. 

— Identify  where  in  the  ecological 
chain  interdiction  would  be  most  appro- 
priate. 

In  organizational  terms,  this  requires 
pulling  together  into  one  agency  a  variety 
of  research,  monitoring,  standard-setting 
and  enforcement  activities  now  scattered 
through  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies. It  also  reqoiires  that  the  new  agency 
include  sufficient  support  elements — ^in 
research  and  in  aids  to  State  and  local 
anti-pollirtion  programs,  for  example — 
to  give  it  the  needed  strength  and  po- 
tential for  carrying  out  its  mission.  The 
new  agency  would  also,  of  course,  draw 
upon  the  results  of  research  conducted 
by  other  agencies. 

COMPOJfENTS  OF  THE  EPA 

Under  the  terms  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3.  the  following  would  be  moved 
to  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency : 

— The  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration 
(from  the  Department  of  the  Interior) . 

-Functions  with  respect  to  pesticides 
studies  now  vested  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

—The  functions  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion (from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) . 
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— The  functions  carried  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste  Management  and 
the  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene,  and  por- 
tions of  the  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Radiological  Health  of  the 
Environmental  Control  Administration 
<from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare). 

— Certain  functions  with  respect  to 
pesticides  carried  out  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  > . 
— Authority  to  perform  studies  relat- 
ing to  ecological  systems  now  vested  in 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

— Certam  functions  respecting  radia- 
tion criteria  and  standards  now  vested  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council. 

— Functions  respecting  pesticides  reg- 
istration and  related  activities  now  car- 
ried out  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  'from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture'. 

With  ito  broad  mandate.  EPA  would 
also  develop  competence  in  areas  of  envi- 
ronmental protection  that  have  not  pre- 
viously been  given  enough  attention, 
such.  :or  example,  as  the  problem  of 
noise,  and  it  would  provide  an  organiza- 
tion to  which  new  programs  in  these 
area?  could  be  added. 

In  brief,  these  are  the  princip>al  func- 
tion.- to  be  transferred : 

Federal  V/ater  Quality  Administration. 
Charged  v.ith  the  control  of  pollutants 
which  impair  water  quality,  it  is  broadly 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  degraded 
water  quality.  It  performs  a  wide  variety 
of  functions,  including  research,  stand- 
ard-setting and  enforcement,  and  pro- 
vides construction  grants  and  technical 
assistance. 

Certain  pesticides  research  authority 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Authority  for  research  on  the  effects  of 
pesticides  on  fish  and  wildlife  would  be 
provided  to  the  EPA  through  transfer  of 
the  specialized  research  authority  of  the 
pesticides  act  enacted  in  1958.  Interior 
would  retain  its  responsibility  to  do  re- 
search on  all  factors  affecting  fish  and 
wildlife.  Under  this  provision,  only  one 
laboratory  would  be  transferred  to  the 
EPA — the  Gulf  Breeze  Biological  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Biu*eau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  The  EPA  would  work  closely 
with  the  fish  and  wildlife  laboratories  re- 
maining with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife. 

National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. As  the  principal  Federal  agency 
concerned  with  air  pollution,  it  conducts 
research  on  the  effects  of  air  pollution, 
operates  a  monitoring  network,  and  pro- 
mulgates criteria  which  serve  as  the  basis 
for  setting  air  quality  standards.  Its  reg- 
ulatory functions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion. NAPCA  is  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  involves 
designating  air  quality  regions,  approv- 
ing State  standards,  and  providing  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to  State 
Control  agencies  to  enable  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  Act's  provisions.  It  also  sets 
and  enforces  Federal  automotive  emis- 
sion standards. 

Elements  of  the  Environmental  Control 
Administration.  ECA  is  the  focal  point 
within  HEW  for  evaluation  and  control 


of  a  broad  range  of  environmental  health 
problems,  including  water  quality,  solid 
wastes,  and  radiation.  Programs  in  the 
ECA  involve  research,  development  of 
criteria  and  standards,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  planning  and  demonstration 
grants.  From  the  ECA.  the  activities  of 
the  Bureaus  of  Water  Hygiene  and  Solid 
Waste  Management  and  portions  of  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health  would  be  transferred.  Other  func- 
tions of  the  ECA  including  those  related 
to  the  regulation  of  radiation  from  con- 
simier  products  and  occupational  safety 
and  health  would  remain  in  HEW. 

Pesticides  research  and  standard-set- 
ting programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. FDA's  pesticides  program 
consists  of  setting  and  enforcing  stand- 
ards which  limit  pesticide  residues  in 
food.  EPA  would  have  the  authority  to 
set  pesticide  standards  and  to  monitor 
compliance  with  them,  as  well  as  to  con- 
duct related  research.  However,  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  food  protection  activ- 
ities, FDA  would  retain  its  authority  to 
remove  from  the  market  food  with  excess 
pesticide  residues. 

General  ecological  research  from  the 
Council  on  Enviromnental  Quality.  This 
authority  to  perform  studies  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems  would  be 
in  addition  to  EPA's  other  specific  re- 
search authorities,  and  it  would  help 
EPA  to  measure  the  impact  of  pollutants. 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
would  retain  its  authority  to  conduct 
studies  and  research  relating  to  environ- 
mental quality. 

Enviromnental  radiation  standards 
programs.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  now  responsible  for  establishing 
environmental  radiation  standards  and 
emission  lunits  for  radioactivity.  Those 
standards  have  been  based  largely  on 
broad  guidelines  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  authority  to  set 
standards  for  the  protection  of  the  gen- 
eral environment  from  radioactive  mate- 
rial would  be  transferred  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  The  functions 
of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  would 
also  be  transferred.  AEC  would  retain  re- 
sponsibility for  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  radiation  standards 
through  its  licensing  authority. 

Pesticides  registration  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  currently  re- 
sponsible for  several  distinct  functions 
related  to  pesticides  use.  It  conducts  re- 
search on  the  efficacy  of  various  pesti- 
cides as  related  to  other  pest  control 
methods  and  on  the  effects  of  pesticides 
on  non-target  plants,  livestock,  and  poul- 
try'. It  registers  pesticides,  monitors 
their  persistence  and  carries  out  an  edu- 
cational program  on  pesticide  use 
through  the  extension  service.  It  con- 
ducts extensive  pest  control  programs 
which  utilize  pesticides. 

By  transferring  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's pesticides  registration  and 
monitoring  function  to  the  EPA  and 
merging  it  with  the  pesticides  programs 
being  transferred  from  HEW  and  Inte- 
rior, the  new  agency  would  be  given  a 
broad  capability  for  control  over  the  in- 
troduction of  pesticides  into  the  environ- 
ment. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
continue  to  conduct  research  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  pesticides.  The  Department 
would  furnish  this  information  to  the 
EPA.  which  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  actually  licensing  pesticides  for  use 
after  considering  environmental  and 
health  effects.  Thus  the  new  agency 
would  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  expertise 
of  the  Department. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    REORGANIZATION 

Tills  reorganization  would  permit  re- 
sponse to  environmental  problems  in  a 
manner  beyond  the  previous  capability  of 
our  pollution  control  programs.  The  EPA 
would  have  the  capacity  to  do  research  on 
important  pollutants  irrespective  of  the 
media  in  which  they  appear,  and  on  the 
impact  of  these  pollutants  on  the  total 
environment.  Both  by  Itself  and  together 
with  other  agencies,  the  EPA  would  mon- 
itor the  condition  of  the  environment — 
biological  as  well  as  physical.  With  these 
data,  the  EPA  would  be  able  to  establish 
quantitative  "environmental  baselines" — 
critical  if  we  are  to  measure  adequately 
the  success  or  failure  of  our  pollution 
abatement  efforts. 

As  no  disjointed  array  of  separate  pro- 
grams can,  the  EPA  would  be  able — in 
concert  with  the  States — to  set  and  en- 
force standards  for  air  and  water  quality 
and  for  individual  pollutants.  This  con- 
solidation of  pollution  control  authorities 
would  help  assure  that  we  do  not  create 
new  environmental  problems  in  the  proc- 
ess of  controlling  existing  ones.  Indus- 
tries seeking  to  minimize  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  their  activities  on  the  environ- 
ment would  be  assured  of  consistent 
standards  covering  the  full  range  of  their 
waste  disposal  problems.  As  the  States 
develop  and  expand  their  own  pollution 
control  programs,  they  would  be  able  to 
look  to  one  agency  to  support  their  efforts 
with  financial  and  technical  assistance 
and  training. 

In  proposing  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  be  set  up  as  a  separate 
new  agency,  I  am  making  an  exception  to 
one  of  my  own  principles :  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  effective  and  orderly  administra- 
tion, additional  new  indep)endent  agencies 
normally  should  not  be  created.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  arguments  against 
placing  environmental  protection  activi- 
ties under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  existing  departments  and 
agencies  are  compelling. 

In  the  first  place,  almost  every  part  of 
government  is  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironment in  some  way,  and  affects  It  in 
some  way.  Yet  each  department  also  has 
its  own  primary  mission — such  as  re- 
source development,  transportation, 
health,  defense,  lu-ban  growth  or  agricul- 
ture— which  necessarily  affects  Its  own 
view  of  enviroiunental  questions. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  critical 
standard-setting  functions  were  central- 
ized within  any  one  existing  department. 
It  would  require  that  depwirtment  con- 
stantly to  make  decisions  affecting  other 
departments — in  which,  whether  fairly 
or  unfairly,  its  own  objectivity  as  an  im- 
partial arbiter  could  be  called  Into  ques- 
tion. 

Becatise  enviroimiental  protection  cuts 
across  so  many  Jurisdictions,  and  because 
arresting  environmental  deterioration  is 
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of  great  importance  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  coimtry  and  the  world,  I  believe 
that  in  this  case  a  strong.  Independent 
agency  is  needed.  That  agency  would,  of 
course,  work  closely  with  and  draw  upon 
the  expertise  and  assistance  of  other 
agencies  having  experience  in  the  en- 
vironmental area. 

ROLES   AND    rCNCFIONS    OF   EPA 

The  principal  roles  and  fimctlons  of 
the  EPA  would  include : 

— The  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  environmental  protection  standards 
consistent  with  national  environmental 
goals. 

— The  conduct  of  research  on  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  pollution  and  on  methods 
and  equipment  for  controlling  it,  the 
gathering  of  information  on  pollution, 
and  the  use  of  this  information  In 
strengthening  environmental  protection 
programs  and  recommending  policy 
changes. 

—Assisting  others,  through  grants, 
technical  assistance  and  other  means  in 
arresting  pollution  of  the  environment. 

— Assisting  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  developing  and  rec- 
ommending to  the  President  new  policies 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment. 

One  natural  question  concerns  the  re- 
lationship between  the  EPA  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  re- 
cently established  by  Act  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  intention  and  expectation  tliat 
the  two  will  work  in  close  harmony,  re- 
inforcing each  other's  mission.  Essen- 
tially, the  Council  is  a  top-level  advisory 
group  (which  might  be  compared  with 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers) ,  while 
the  EPA  would  be  an  operating,  "line" 
organization.  The  Council  will  continue 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Executive  OfiBce  of 
the  President  and  will  perform  its  over- 
all coordinating  and  advisory  roles  with 
respect  to  all  Federal  programs  related 
to  environmental  quality. 

The  Council,  then,  is  concerned  with 
all  aspects  of  environmental  quality — 
wildlife  preservation,  parklands,  land 
use,  and  population  growth,  as  well  as 
pollution.  The  EPA  would  be  charged 
with  protecting  the  environment  by  abat- 
ing pollution.  In  short,  the  Council 
focuses  on  what  our  broad  policies  in 
the  environmental  field  should  be:  the 
EPA  would  focus  on  setting  and  enforc- 
ing pollution  control  standards.  The  two 
are  not  competing,  but  complementary — 
and  taken  together,  they  should  give  \is, 
for  the  first  time,  the  means  to  mount 
an  effectively  coordinated  campaign 
against  environmental  degradation  in  all 
of  its  many  forms. 

NATIONAL    OCEANIC    AND    ATMOSPHBXIC 
ADMIN  ISrRATION 

The  oceans  and  the  atmosphere  are  in- 
teracting parts  of  the  total  environ- 
mental system  upon  which  we  depend 
not  only  for  the  quality  of  our  lives,  but 
for  life  itself. 

We  face  immediate  and  compelling 
needs  for  better  protection  of  life  and 
property  from  natural  hazards,  and  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  total  en- 
vironment— an  imderstanding  which  will 
enable  us  more  effectively  to  monitor 
and  predict  its  actions,  and  ultimately, 
perhaps  to  exercise  some  degree  of  con- 
trol over  them. 


We  also  face  a  compelling  need  for 
exploration  and  development  leading  to 
the  intelligent  use  of  our  marine  re- 
sources. The  global  oceans,  which  con- 
stitute nearly  three-fourths  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet,  are  today  the  least- 
understood,  the  least-developed,  and  the 
least-protected  part  of  our  earth.  Pood 
from  the  oceans  will  increasingly  be  a 
key  element  in  the  world's  fight  against 
htmger.  The  mineral  resources  of  the 
ocean  beds  and  of  the  oceans  themselves, 
are  being  Increasingly  tapped  to  meet 
the  growing  world  demand.  We  must  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  these  resources, 
and  a&sure  their  development  without 
either  contaminating  the  marine  en- 
vironment or  upsetting  its  balance. 

Establishment  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration — 
NOAA — within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  enable  us  to  approach  these 
tasks  in  a  coordinated  way.  By  employ- 
ing a  unified  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  oceans  and  atmosphere,  we  can 
increase  our  knowledge  and  expand  our 
opp>ortunities  not  only  in  those  areas, 
but  in  the  third  major  component  of  our 
environment,  the  solid  earth,  as  well. 

Scattered  through  various  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  we  already  have 
the  scientific,  technological  and  admin- 
istrative resources  to  make  an  effective, 
imified  approach  possible.  'What  we  need 
is  to  bring  them  together.  Establishment 
of  NOAA  would  do  so. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  components 
being  merged  would  be  the  Commerce 
Department's  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  (ESSA),  with 
some  10,000  employees  '70  percent  of 
NOAA's  total  personnel  strength)  and 
estimated  Fiscal  1970  expenditures  of  al- 
most $200  million.  Placing  NOAA  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  therefore 
entails  the  least  dislocation,  while  also 
placing  it  within  a  Department  which 
has  traditionally  been  a  center  for  serv- 
ice activities  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological area. 

COMPONENTS  OP  NOAA 

Under  terms  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4,  the  programs  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations would  be  moved  into  NOAA : 

— The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  (from  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce) . 

— Elements  of  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  (from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior) . 

— The  marine  sport  fish  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life (from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior 1  . 

— The  Marine  Minerals  Technology 
Center  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  > . 

— The  Office  of  Sea  Grant  Programs 
1  from  the  National  Science  Foundation) . 

— Elements  of  the  United  States  Lake 
Survey  (from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  > . 

In  addition,  by  executive  action,  the 
programs  of  the  following  organizations 
would  be  transferred  to  NOAA: 

— The  National  Oceanographlc  Data 
Center  (from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy>. 

— The  National  Oceanographlc  Instru- 
mentation Center  (from  the  Department 
of  the  Navy i . 


— The  National  Data  Buoy  Project 
(from  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion). 

In  brief,  these  are  the  principal  func- 
tions of  the  programs  and  agencies  to 
be  combined: 

The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  <ESSA)  comprises  the 
following  components: 

— The  Weather  Bureau  (weather,  ma- 
rine, river,  and  flood  forecasting  and 
warning). 

— The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
(earth  and  marine  description,  mapping 
and  charting  > . 

— The  Environmental  Data  Service 
(storage  and  retrieval  of  enviroimiental 
data). 

—The  National  Environmental  Satel- 
lite Center  'observation  of  the  global  en- 
vironment from  earth-orbiting  satel- 
lites). 

—The  ESSA  Research  Laboratories 
•  research  on  physical  environmental 
problems ) . 

ESSA's  activities  include  observing  and 
predicting  the  state  of  the  oceans,  the 
state  of  the  lower  and  upper  atmosphere, 
and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth.  It 
maintains  the  nation's  v^•aming  systems 
for  such  natural  hazards  as  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  floods,  earthquakes  and  seis- 
mic sea  waves.  It  provides  information 
for  national  defense,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation and  industry. 

ESSA  monitors  atmospheric,  oceanic 
and  geophysical  phenomena  on  a  global 
basis,  through  an  imparalleled  complex 
of  air,  ocean,  earth  and  space  facilities. 
It  also  prepares  aeronautical  and  marine 
maps  and  charts. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and 
marine  sport  fish  activities.  Those  fishery 
activities  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
which  are  ocean  related  and  those  which 
are  directed  toward  commercial  fishing 
would  be  transferred.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service's  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries has  the  dual  function  of  strength- 
ening the  fishing  industry  and  promoting 
conservation  of  fishery  stocks.  It  con- 
ducts research  on  Important  marine  spe- 
cies and  on  fimdamental  oceanography, 
and  operates  a  fleet  of  oceanographlc  ves- 
sels and  a  number  of  laboratories.  Most  of 
its  activities  would  be  transferred.  From 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  ma- 
rine sport  fishing  program  would  be 
transferred.  This  involves  five  supporting 
laboratories  and  three  ships  engaged  in 
activities  to  enhance  marine  sport  fishing 
opportimities. 

The  Marine  Minerals  Technology 
Center  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  mining  technology. 

Oj^ce  of  Sea  Grant  Programs.  The 
Sea  Grant  Program  was  authorized  in 
1966  to  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  the  academic  and  industrial 
communities  in  developing  marine  re- 
sources and  technolog>'.  It  aims  at 
strengthening  education  and  training  of 
marine  specialists,  supporting  applied 
research  In  the  recovery  and  use  of  ma- 
rine resources,  and  developing  extension 
and  advisorj"  services.  Tne  Office  carries 
out  these  objectives  by  making  grants 
to  selected  academic  institutions. 

The  U.S.  Lake  Survey  has  two  prl- 
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maiy  missions.  It  prepares  and  pub- 
lishes navigation  charts  of  the  Great 
Lakei  and  tributary  waters  and  conduct^ 
research  on  a  variety  of  hydraulic  and 
hydroloEtic  phenomena  of  the  Greau 
Lakes-  waters.  Its  activities  are  very 
similar  to  those  conducted  along  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts  by  ESSA's  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  National  Oceanographtc  Data 
Center  is  responsible  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  oceanographic  data 
accumulated  by  all  Federal  agencies. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Instru- 
mentation Center  provides  a  central 
Federal  service  for  the  calibration  and 
te'^ting  of  oceanographic  instruments. 

The  National  Data  Buoy  Development 
Proiect  was  established  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  deploying  a  system  of  auto- 
matic ocean  buoys  to  obtain  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  data. 

Role  of  NOAA 
Drawing  these  activities  together  into 
a  single  agency  would  make  possible  a 
balanced  Federal   program   to   improve 
our  understanding  of  the  resources  of 
the  sea    and  pennit  their  development 
and  use  while  guarding  against  the  sort 
of  thoughtless  exploitation  that  m  the 
past  laid  waste  to  so  many  of  our  pre- 
cious natural  assets.  It  would  mal^e  pos- 
sible     a     consolidated      program      for 
achieving  a  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing   of    oceanic    and    atmospheric 
phenomena,  which  so  greatly  affect  our 
lives  and  activities.  It  would  facilitate 
the  cooperation  between  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  that  can  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  all. 

I  expect  that  NOAA  would   exercise 
leadership    in    developing    a    national 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  program  of  re- 
search and  development.  It  would  co- 
ordinate its  own  scientific  and  technical 
resources  with  Uie  technical  and  opera- 
tional capabilities  of  other  government 
agencies  and  private  institutions.  As  im- 
portant. NOAA  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide those  services  to  other  agencies  ot 
government,  industry  and  private  indi- 
viduals which  have  become  essential  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  our  transpor- 
tation systems,  our  agriculture  and  our 
national  security.  I  expect  it  to  maintain 
contmuing  and  close  liaison  with  the  new 
Environmental  Protection   Agency   and 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  ensure  that  environ- 
mental questions  are  dealt  with  in  then 
totality  and  that  they  benefit  from  the 
fuU  range  of  the  government's  technical 
and  human  resources. 

Authorities  who  have  studied  this  mat- 
ter including  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,    Engineering    and    Resources, 
strongly  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
National   Advisory    Committee   for   the 
Oceans.  I  agree.  Consequently,  I  wiU  re- 
quest, upon  approval  of  the  plan,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  establish  a 
National   Advisory   Committee    for   the 
Oceans  and  the  Atmosphere  to  advise 
him  on  the  progress  of  governmental 
and  private  programs  in  achieving  the 
nation's  oceanic  and  atmospheric  objec- 
tives. 

AN    ON-OOINO    PfcOCXSS 

The  reorganizations  which  I  am  here 
proposing  afford  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  an  opportunity  to 


re-evaluate  the  adequacy  of  existing  pro- 
gram authorities  involved  in  these  con- 
solidations. As  these  two  new  organiza- 
tions come  into  being,  we  may  well  find 
that  supplementary  legislation  to  perfect 
their  authorities  will  be  necessary.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Congress  in 
this  task.  .     .,  ^ 

In  formulating  these  reorganization 
plans.  I  have  been  greatiy  aided  by  the 
work  of  the  President's  Advisorj-  Council 
on  Executive  Organization  'the  Ash 
Council*  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Engmeering  and  Resources  (the 
Stratton  Commission,  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  > ,  my  special  task  force  on 
oceanography  headed  by  Dr.  James  Wa- 
kelin  and  by  the  information  developed 
during  both  House  and  Senate  hearings 
on  proposed  NOAA  legislation. 

Many  of  those  who  have  advised  me 
have    proposed    additional    reorganiza- 
tions, and  it  may  well  be  that  in  the 
future     I     shall     recommend     further 
changes.    For    the    present,    however,    I 
think    the    two    reorganizations    trans- 
mitted todav  represent  a  sound  and  sig- 
nificant beginning.  I  also  think  that  in 
practical    terms,    in   this  sensitive   arid 
rapidlv  developing  area,  it  Is  better  to 
proceed  one  step  at  a  time— and  thus  to 
be  sure  that  we  are  not  caught  up  in  a 
form  of  organizational  indigestion  from 
trying  to  rearrange  too  much  at  once.  As 
we  see  how  these  changes  work  out,  we 
wUl  gain  a  better  understanding  of  what 
further  changes— in  addition  to  these— 
might  be  desirable. 

Ultimately,  our  objective  should  be  to 
insure  that  the  nation's  environmental 
and  resource  protection  activities  are  so 
organized  as  to  maximize  both  the  effec- 
tive coordination  of  all  and  the  effective 
functioning  of  each. 

The  Congress,  the  Administration  and 
the  public  all  share  a  profound  commit- 
ment to  the  rescue  of  our  natural  envi- 
ronment, and  the  preservation  of  the 
Earth  as  a  place  both  habitable  by  and 
hospiuble  to  man.  With  its  acceptance 
of  these  reorganization  plans,  the  Con- 
gress will  help  us  fulflU  that  commit- 

ment.  „    ^^^ 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  July  9,  1970. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President  s  message  on  ennron- 
mental  protection  at  the  desk  be  jomtly 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Com- 
merce. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Government  Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1520)  to  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws  certain  combina- 
tions and  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  failing  newspapers,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested^  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) : 

H.R.  5106.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Eogello 

Tabhan:  and  ^,.   _,  ,    „ 

H.J.  Res.  1284  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witness  and  the  production  of  evidence, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartiett,  one  of  its 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  KT^. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 
Proposed  Amend»*int  op  Tttle  10,  United 
States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army     transmitting    a    draft    of    proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code    to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary  department   to   adjust   the    legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over    lands    or    Interests    under    his   control 
(with  accompanying  papers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  secret  report  on  impaired  combat  read- 
iness of  the  Navy's  Atlantic  and  6th  Fleet«, 
Department  of  the  Navy  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Go»- 
ernment  Operations. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  sidjmitted: 

By  Mr  INOUYE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S  583  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  flying  of  the 
American  Hag  over  the  remains  of  the  U^S. 
ship  Utah  in  honor  of  the  heroic  men  who 
were  entombed  in  her  hull  on  December  7. 
1941    (Rept.  No.  91-1010). 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior    and    Insular   Affairs,   with    amend- 

™  S  2565  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  fixing  the 
boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park.  Fla_. 
^d  authorizing  the  a<=q"'«'"°\^°^J^^'* 
therein.  In  order  to  increase  the  f^t?"^'^- 
tion   for   such   acquisitions    (Rept.   No.   91- 

^°BV'Mr  PONG  for  Mr.  McGee.  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
with  amendments:  „»n„ 

S  3959.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  retire- 
ment benefits  under  title  5  United  StatM 
Code,  for  Blr  traffic  controllers  (Rept.  No. 
91-1012). 


3: 

X 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Louis  M.  Rousselot,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an   Assistant   Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  14  general  and  flag  offi- 
cers in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lt.  Gen.  Sam  Maddux.  Jr.,  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Eugene  B.  LeBallly.  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general: 

William  C.  Turvllle,  Oscar  Gray.  Jr.. 
Charles  L.  Walte.  Charles  Becker  Philip 
Crosby,  Kenneth  L.  Woodfln,  Foetep  M.  Lalor, 
Jr..  and  Vernon  L.  Anderson,  U.S.  Navy  offi- 
cers, for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

Comdr.  John  W.  Young,  and  Comdr.  Eu- 
gene A.  Ceman,  U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain; 

Lt.  Gen.  (retired)  David  Wade.  Louisiana 
Air  NaUonal  Guard,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin 
Warfleld  HI,  Maryland  Air  National  Guard, 
lor  appointment  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  In  the  grade 
of  majors  general; 

Col.  Clinton  M.  Miller,  Iowa  Air  National 
Guard,  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve  com- 
missioned officer  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general;  and 

Rear  Adm.  Sam  H.  Moore.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and  Re- 
ports In  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition, 
I  report  favorable  2,143  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  Army  in  the  grade 
of  major  and  below,  two  promotions  in 
the  Navy  in  the  grade  of  captain,  and 
567  promotions  in  the  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  colonel.  Since  these  names  have 
already  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Thomas  Abercromble.  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States: 

EMward  J.  Alnsley,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Foice; 

Daniel  A.  Addiss,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Dermis  Szymanskl,  scholarship  student,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  tiie 
United  States. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
3.  4070.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  David 
Lawton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  4071.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  E. 
Keane:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNKTT: 
8.  4072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renate 
Specht;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  4073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyun  Joo 
Lee  and  Myung  Joo  Lee;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoNTOTA,  and  Mr.  Yarborottgh)  : 

S.  4074.  A  bill  to  authorize  special  appro- 
priations for  training  teachers  for  bilingual 
education  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4074— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  SPECIAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  TRAINING 
TEACHERS  FOR  BILINGUAL  ED- 
UCATION PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
passing  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of 
1968.  Congress  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  meeting  the  specialized  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  3  to  18  years 
of  age  who  have  limited  English-speaking 
ability  and  who  come  from  environments 
where  the  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English. 

By  authorizing  a  program  of  grants  to 
support  bilingual  education  projects  and 
training  for  bilingual  education  teach- 
ers, Congress  sought  to  assist  these  chil- 
dren to  develop  greater  competence  in 
English,  to  become  more  proficient  in  the 
use  of  English  and  their  mother  tongue, 
and  to  profit  from  increased  educational 
opportunity.  Implicit  in  the  act  Is  the 
i-ecognition  that  failure  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability  will  con- 
demn them  to  academic  oblivion.  And,  as 
is  often  the  tragic  case,  Mr.  President, 
those  unable  to  complete  their  education 
stand  little  chance  to  compete  for  a  fair 
share  of  the  material  benefits  available 
to  those  of  us  who  had  the  benefit  of  a 
more  adequate  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  main- 
tained its  interest  in  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  with  limited 
English-speaking  abilities.  This  is  amply 
evidenced  by  both  the  increased  author- 
izations and  appropriations  voted  for  the 
bilingual  education  program.  The  fiscal 
year  1971  Senate  appropriation  for  this 
program  is  almost  four  times  as  great  as 
the  fiscal  year  1969  appropriation,  the 
first  year  the  authorization  was  funded. 
And  the  authorization  has  risen  from  $15 
milUon  in  fiscal  year  1968  to  $135  million 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Despite  these  advances,  Mr.  President, 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  chil- 
dren with  limited  English-speaking 
ability  can  enjoy  a  truly  responsive  edu- 
cation, certainly,  to  asstu-e  maximum  ef- 
fective use  of  the  f  tmds  which  have  beai 


appropriated,  teachers  who  are  qualified 
to  teach  billngually  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. This  need  is  partially  recognized 
in  section  704  (bJ  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  author- 
izes grants  for  preservice  training  to 
prepare  persons  engaged  in  bilingual 
education.  It  is  also  taken  into  account 
in  section  531(b)  (8)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  That  section  author- 
izes the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  grants  for  programs  or  projects  to 
train  or  retrain  persons  engaged  In  spe- 
cial educational  programs  for  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability. 

However,  neither  act  provides  for  a 
separate  authorization  for  the  teacher 
training  programs.  Under  existing  law, 
funds  for  these  programs  are  lumped  to- 
gether with  funds  for  other  programs, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  not  possible  to 
focus  on  the  critical  need  for  bilingual 
teachers  by  earmarking  funds  for  badly 
needed  bUingual  training  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  Congress  to 
focus  on  this  need,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide separate  funding  for  bilingual 
teacher  training  programs.  The  bUl, 
which  I  introduce  today.  woiUd  accom- 
plish this  by  amending  title  VH  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  provide  a  separate  authorization 
for  such  programs.  It  would,  for  the  mo- 
ment, leave  untouched  the  training  pro- 
grams authorized  under  section  531(b) 
(8)  of  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and, 
until  further  information  becomes  avail- 
able, would  call  for  an  open-ended 
authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  4074)  to  authorize  special 
appropriations  for  training  teachers  for 
bilingual  education  programs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cranston  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  and  Mr.  Yarborough  ) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  tiUe,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4074 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 703  of  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b).  and  all 
references  thereto,  as  subsection  (c),  and 
Inserting  after  subsection  la)  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sum  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  not  subject 
to  clauses  (7)  and  (8)  of  section  705(a)  and 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  705(b),  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  programs  and  projj 
ects  for  the  purposes 
704(b).". 


set  forth  In  section 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
BILL 

S.      3752 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent   that,   at  the  next 


the  Executive  Brancn  an  opporiunuy 
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prinUng,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bUl  tS.  3752)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require 
the  disclosure  by  retail  distributors  of 
unit  retail  prices  of  consumer  commod- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
be  >.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


giving  way  to  a  new  trend  toward  control 
of  ihese  vital  elements  of  our  economy 
through  control  of  the  voting  of  large  blocks 
of  stocks  In  these  corporations  held  for  bene- 
ficiaries by  a  relatively  few  giant  financial 
Institutions 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  426— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  INVESTIGATE  ECONOMIC 
AND  FINANCIAL  CONCENTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  con- 
centration of  economic  pouer  and  finan- 
cial control  among  major  U.S.  industries 
and  financial  institutions  has,  in  my 
opinion,  reached  the  stage  where  a  spe- 
cial investigation  by  the  Senate  is  a 
niunber  one  priority. 

The  1969  Federal  Trade  Commission 
staff  study  summarized  the  breadth  of 
the  situation: 

In  unprecedented  fashion  the  current 
merger  movement  is  centralizing  and  con- 
solidating corporate  control  and  decision- 
making among  a  relatively  few  vast  com- 
panies. By  the  end  of  1968.  the  200  largest 
Industrial  corporations  controlled  over  60 
percent  of  the  total  assets  held  by  all  man- 
ufacturing corporations. 

These  developments  in  manuXacturing  are 
part  of  a  broader  picture  of  concentration 
and  centralization  in  the  American  econ- 
omy. Firms  engaged  in  retail  distribution, 
Insurance,  broadcasting,  newspapers,  and  the 
utilities  have  also  been  caught  up  in  this 
movement.  Many  railroads  have  not  only 
merged  with  one  another  in  recent  years, 
but  have  increasingly  created  holding  com- 
panies as  vehicles  for  expanding  Into  manu- 
facturing and  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. Banks  have  created  one-bank  hold- 
ing corporations  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  their  operations  beyond 
their  traditional  areas  of  activity.  Large 
petroleum  comf>anies  have  not  only  consum- 
mated a  long  series  of  mergers  within  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  energy  industries,  but. 
through  additional  mergers,  have  become 
widely  diversified  conglomerates. 

The  FTC  study  concludes: 

These  developments  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  Americas  democratic  and  social  insti- 
tutions by  creating  a  degree  of  centralized 
private  decision-making  that  Is  incompatible 
»-lth  a  free  enterprise  system,  a  system  re- 
lying upon  market  forces  to  discipline  pri- 
vate economic  power. 

A  staff  report  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  1968.  con- 
cludes: 

The  problem  of  concentration  of  economic 
wealth  has  been  a  concern  to  Congress  and 
the  public  for  many  years.  On  occasion  this 
concern  has  led  to  the  enactment  of  im- 
port legislation,  particularly  between  1890 
and  1914,  and  again  dtirlng  the  New  Deal  Era. 

Since  World  War  II  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem ha«  changed  considerably.  In  large  part 
because  of  the  dramatic  growth  of  insti- 
tutionally managed  funds,  including  mutual 
funds,  itwurance  funds,  employee  benefit 
funds,  and  private  trust  funds  held  by  bank 
trtist  departments  It  appears  that  the  trend 
identified  in  the  1930's.  of  major  corpora- 
tions In  the  United  States  being  controlled 
by  corporate  management  because  of  the 
wide  dlsF>ersal  of  stock  ownership  among 
large  segments  of  the  public,  may  now  be 


The  staff  report,  which  concentrated 
on  the  role  of  commercial  banks  as  po- 
tentials for  economic  control,  presented 
a  survey  of  49  major  bank.s  in  10  cities.  It 
found  that  these  banks  held  a  total  of 
768  interlocking  directorships  with  286  of 
the  Nation's  top  500  industrial  com- 
panies: 146  such  interlocks  with  29  of  the 
50  largest  insurance  companies:  and  86 
Interlocks  with  22  of  the  50  largest  util- 
ities. In  addition,  tliere  were  176  situa- 
tions where  the  suiveyed  banks  held  5 
percent  or  more  of  the  common  stock 
among  the  500  largest  industrials. 

For  years,  Fortune  magazine  has  been 
compiling  annually  corporate  informa- 
tion on  the  country's  largest  companies 
In  all  major  fields.  There  is  an  extraor- 
dinary pattern  in  this  information 
whetlier  it  be  industrials,  transportation, 
utilities,  banks,  or  insurance  companies. 
There  is  always  a  top  one  or  two  or  three 
that  tower  over  the  rest  of  the  crowd. 

In  industrials.  General  Motors.  No.  1.  is 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  its  next  competi- 
tor Ford,  No.  3.  Ford  is  twice  the  size  of 
Chrysler,  No.  6. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  No.  2.  is 
twice  the  size  of  its  next  competitor  Mo- 
bile Oil.  No.  7. 

General  Electric.  No.  4.  is  about  three 
times  the  size  of  its  next  competitor, 
Westinghouse,  No.  17. 

Among  life  Insurance  companies.  Pru- 
dential and  Metropolitan,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
are  twice  the  size  of  Ekjuitable.  No.  3. 
Equitable  is  50  percent  larger  than  New 
York  Life  and  John  Hancock.  Nos.  4  and 
5.  In  commercial  banks,  Bank  of  America, 
Rrst  National  City,  and  Chase  Man- 
hattan, each  is  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  the  next  competitors,  Manufacturers 
Hanover  and  J.  P.  Morgan. 

All  these  companies  are  interlocked 
either  through  directors,  banks,  stock 
ownership,  or  other  financial  institutions. 
However,  the  degree  of  such  interrela- 
tionship is  not  now  known  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  the  courts,  or 
the  public.  Nor  is  the  true  control  over 
the  respective  areas  of  commerce  by  these 
companies  known.  One  thing  is  obvious 
from  the  Fortune  survey:  the  imbalance 
between  the  top  and  everybody  else  is 
awesome 

We  have  begun  to  learn  about  this 
modem  form  of  business  concentration 
in  bits  and  pieces  from  limited  congres- 
sional inquirj-.  staff  studies,  and  scholarly 
articles.  But  we  have  not  looked,  since 
the  reports  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  in  the  lat«  thirties, 
at  the  total  picture — the  interrelation- 
ships between  private  financial  institu- 
tions, public  utilities,  and  private  indus- 
try and  the  actual  and  potential  impact 
of  this  situation  on  the  American  econ- 
omy and  progress,  nationally  and  re- 
gionally. 

The  recent  Penn  Central  bankruptcy 
has  brought  the  questions  out  into  the 
open,  however  obscured  the  facts  will  re- 
main. 

It  has  lifted  the  academic  veil  from  the 
operations  of  big  business,  and  driven 


some  hard  points  home  to  millions  of 
stockholders,  bondholders,  employees, 
and  shippers  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  assured— along  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States— that  a  mer- 
ger between  the  Nation's  two  largest  rail- 
roads would  result  in  a  strengthened  and 
profitable  rail  system  to  all. 

It  was  the  financial  managers  on  Wall 
Street  who  literally  rammed  that  merger 
down  the  throat  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
For  as  James  Symes,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  told  the  Kefauver  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  in  1962,  you  either 
buy  the  Penn  Central  as  part  of  an  east- 
em  rail  package,  or  you  do  not  get  any 
mergers.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  that  Senate  subcommittee  put 
the  financial  managers  on  notice  that,  in 
fact,  diseconomies  and  a  slowup  in  re- 
tiu-n  on  capital  could  result  from  in- 
creasing the  density  of  traffic  and  the 
size  of  tiie  rail  company,  they  went 
ahead. 

It  was  the  private  financial  commimity 
that  determined  the  rules  of  this  rail 
merger  same,  and  neither  the  Congress, 
nor  the  ICC,  nor  the  couits  were  strong 
enough  to  say  no.  Yet,  here  we  are  in 
Congress  being  asked  to  take  good  tax- 
pavers'  money  to  bail  out  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral without  even  the  suggestion  of  ade- 
quate security  and  management  control, 
and  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
corporate  monster  which  the  financial 
managers  have  put  together.  Neither  the 
ICC,  nor  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  the 
Congress,  nor  anyone  except  the  Wall 
Street  bankers  really  know  who  owns 
and  controls  this  railroad. 

But  aside  from  a  weakness  in  Federal 
policy  and  regulation,  the  Penn  Central 
debacle  sheds  light  on  some  other  fast- 
moving  events  on  the  big  business  scene. 
Most  people  did  not  know  that  as  soon  as 
the  merger  was  approved,  a  giant  holding 
company  would  be  formed  to  move  into 
other  more  lucrative  ventures  quite  apart 
from  raUroading.  The  Penn  Central 
transportation  company,  with  S7  billion 
assets,  became  just  a  subsidiary  of  Penn 
Central.  But  the  opportunity  for  the 
holding  company  to  use  those  assets  as 
security  for  new  money  or  for  sale,  for 
milking  the  railroad's  profits,  raiding  its 
best  personnel,  or  using  its  equipment, 
and  for  directing  rail  operations  for  the 
overall  benefit  of  the  holding  company 
rather  than  for  shippers  and  passengers, 
became  very  real  indeed. 

Over  a  year  ago,  the  ICC  began 
investigating  "financial  manipulations" 
where  assets  and  earnings  were  being 
dissipated  to  noncarried  companies  "det- 
rimental to  the  national  transportation 
needs  of  the  public  and  national  de- 
fense."  The  following  are  alleged  abuses 
being  looked  into  by  the  ICC : 

Special  dividends  or  other  transactions 
in  which  the  railroad  transfers  assets  at 
book  value  to  the  holding  company,  with 
the  latter  realizing  the  benefits  of  their 
appreciated  market  value. 

Loans  from  the  holding  company  so 
that  the  railroad  can  pay  dividends  un- 
warranted by  its  earnings  performance. 
Loans  from  the  railroad  to  the  parent 
company  at  no  interest  or  below  pre- 
vailing rates. 

Sales  of  railroad-owned  real  estate,  air 
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rights,  and  other  assets  to  finance  further 
sujquisitions  by  the  holding  company — 
often  without  adequate  compensation  to 
the  railroad. 

The  use  of  the  railroad's  operating 
losses,  accelerated  depreciation,  or  in- 
vestment credits  to  cut  the  tax  bill  of 
other  affiliates  in  consolidated  returns 
without  properly  sharing  these  benefits 
with  the  railroad. 

Requiring  that  the  carrier  lease  prop- 
ertv  from  the  holding  company  at  greater 
cost  than  if  the  carrier  owned  the  prop- 
erty outright. 

Charging  salaries  and  expenses  of 
holding  company  executives  to  the  rail- 
roads. 

What  is  happening  to  transportation 
is  happening  in  the  energy  field  as  well. 
Oil  companies  have  acquired  the  major 
coal  companies.  Regarding  electricity 
and  gas,  the  quasi- governmental  utility 
apparatus  brings  together  financial,  busi- 
ness, and  political  muscle  throughout  the 
territory  served  by  the  utihty.  The  di- 
rectors and  retainers  come  from  the 
banking  community,  other  industries,  the 
universities,  and  the  leading  law  firms. 
Often  they  include  legislators  as  well. 
Through  interlocking  directorates  and 
good  will  purchased  through  contribu- 
tions and  regular  substantial  donations 
to  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  or- 
ganizations— the  cost  of  which  is  passed 
on  to  the  utility  consumers — this  hier- 
archy is  ideally  suited  for  business  ven- 
tures beyond  the  scope  of  the  origrinal 
franchises,  which,  if  still  existing,  are 
difficult  to  find.  Through  control  of 
proxies  and  the  industry  orientation  of 
State  public  service  commissions,  utili- 
ties are  amending  their  charters  to  allow 
themselves  to  engage  in — Philadelphia 
Electric,  for  example — "manufacturing, 
processing,  owning,  using,  and  dealing  In 
personal  property  of  every  class  and  de- 
scription" including  "acquiring,  owning, 
using,  and  disposing  of  real  property  of 
every  nature  whatsoever."  Gas  utilities 
are  entering  the  housing  field  in  a  big 
way,  too.  Pacific  Lighting  directors  have 
approved  plans  for  the  $19  million  ac- 
quisition of  two  real  estate  development 
companies  in  California.  UGI  Corp.  has 
agreed  conditionally  to  acquire  all  the 
capital  stock  of  five  Pennsylvania  real 
estate  development  companies. 

More  than  half  of  this  Nation's  utili- 
ties are  now  in  or  considering  entry  into 
the  housing  and  real  estate  business,  ac- 
cording to  Electrical  World. 

"Jtilities  appear  to  have  gone  into 
housing  because  they  can  make  even 
more  money  in  it  than  they  can  selling 
utility  services.  They  make  more  in 
housing  than  housing  corporations  do. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  claims  its  hous- 
ing will  produce  an  annual  average  re- 
turn on  equity  over  a  10 -year  period  in 
excess  of  20  percent.  This  high  return  of 
the  utility  is  at  the  expense  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer.  Property  of  the  utility's 
housing  subsidiary  is  depreciated  in  its 
entirety  over  a  10-year  period,  producing 
a  tax  loss  for  consolidation  with  the 
parent  company's  return.  At  the  end  of 
the  depreciation  period  the  property  can 
be  sold  at  cost  or  even  given  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  utility  has  pocketed  its 
high  earnings  and  may  have  locked  out 
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competing  businesses  such  as  oil  heat 
from  its  subsidiary's  houses  and  provided 
fodder  for  reams  of  press  releases  about 
its  compelhng  sense  of  social  concern. 

The  holding  compsuiy  which  owns  the 
electric  or  gas  utility  may  look  like  a 
different  breed  of  cat  today  than  those 
in  the  days  of  Sam  Insull,  but  it  looks 
like  the  development  of  the  same  gaone. 
Only  it  could  be  worse — where  basic  elec- 
tric service  may  be  downgraded  and 
profits  obtained  from  consumers  squeezed 
to  benefit  other  ventures  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  public  service. 

Whether  the  present  utiUty  law.  State 
or  Federal,  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
citizen  is  an  issue  for  investigation. 

Our  communications  systems  is  dom- 
inated by  one  system  which  provides 
nearly  85  percent  of  all  telephone  serv- 
ice. The  Bell  System,  the  world's  larg- 
est private  enterprise  with  assets  of  $45 
billion,  has  competition-free  control  in 
its  service  areas  over  telephone  opera- 
tions all  the  way  from  production  by 
its  wholly  owned  subsidiary  to  mainte- 
nance and  repair.  Oligopoly  reigns 
among  television  and  radio  networks 
and  news  services. 

In  addition — and  this  could  be  the 
most  serious  phase  of  the  trend — banks, 
big  banks,  have  created  holding  com- 
panies, reducing  their  banking  services 
to  that  of  a  subsidiary,  and  expanding 
operations  into  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  non- 
banking,  even  nonfinancial,  fields.  The 
extent  of  the  holdings  and  ownership  of 
such  giants  as  Bank  of  America,  First 
National  City  Corp.,  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Corp..  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Corp.,  and  J.  P.  Morgan — now  full 
scale  businesses — should  be  of  immedi- 
ate concern  to  the  Congress.  But  more 
importantly,  what  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  future?  Are  banks  to  become  ap- 
pendices to  large  financial  empires — 
captives  of  higher  levels  of  investment 
and  corporate  management?  And  at 
what  point — ^If  we  can  determine  it — will 
they  fail  to  serve  and  protect  the  peo- 
ple who  use  them? 

When  one  examines  the  role  of  com- 
mercial banks  in  their  totality,  the  true 
magnitude  of  thedr  power  and  concen- 
tration is  revealed.  The  staff  report  of 
the  Domestic  Finance  Committee  of  the 
House  Bsuiking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee in  1968  says  this: 

Of  the  total  of  slightly  over  $1  trllUon  m 
assets  held  by  all  institutional  Investors 
In  the  United  States  In  1967,  $607  billion,  or 
approximately  60  percent.  Is  held  by  com- 
mercial banks. 

There  are  many  factors  to  be  considered  In 
Judging  the  potential  for  Influence  and  con- 
trol that  banks  and  other  financial  Institu- 
tions may  have  over  other  corporations. 
These  Include  the  supply  of  capital,  the 
holding  and  voting  of  large  blocks  of  Sftock 
of  companies  and  extensive  Interlocking  di- 
rectorships between  financial  institutions 
and  other  corporations.  All  of  these  fac- 
tors, as  well  as  many  others,  appear  to  exist 
to  an  extensive  degree  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  problems  of  detecting  this  situa- 
tion In  the  case  of  oommercial  banks  has 
been  their  favored  position  as  contrasted 
with  other  institutional  investors  In  being 
able  to  conceal  the  extent  to  which  they 
hold  and  contrcC  Investments  of  other  cor- 
porations. 

Some  of  the  oonsequenoee  of  bank  influ- 
ence  over   major   corporations   involve   po- 


tential restraint  of  competition,  both  among 
financial  Institutions,  and  l>etween  compet- 
ing ncmflnandal  oorpwrations  which  may 
be  linked  together  through  a  single  banking 
institution.  Mergers,  which  would  not  other- 
wise take  place,  may  also  be  fostered  by 
the  influential  position  of  banks  with  one 
or  more  companies  involved.  The  ties  be- 
tween banks  and  other  corporations  may 
also  unduly  restrict  the  sotirces  of  credit 
available  to  competing  busineeses  which  do 
not  have  the  same  links  ■»-lth  banks. 

The  pattern  of  lateral  ownership  and 
concentration  in  the  "nonregulated" 
Industrial  area  of  the  economy  has  been 
ably  documented  by  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Si)eciflcally.  the  share  of  manufactur- 
ing assets  held  by  the  100  largest  cor- 
porations in  1968  was  greater  than  the 
share  of  manufacturing  assets  held  by 
the  200  largest  corporations  in  1950,  the 
year  Congress  enacted  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver  amendment  to  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  200  largest  manufac- 
turing corporations  in  1968  controlled  a 
share  of  assets  equal  to  that  held  by  the 
1,000  largest  in  1941,  when  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  its  final  report  and 
recommendations. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  utilities  and 
banks,  the  problems  of  bigness  and  po- 
tential abuse  for  the  future  lie  in  the 
conglomerate  whether  it  be  an  operating 
company  with  separate  divisions,  or  a 
holding  company  with  various  types  of 
subsidiaries  and  controlling  interests. 
Says  the  FTC: 

Power  18  Inherent  In  the  firm's  anatomy. 
In  markets  where  it  lacks  the  traditional  type 
of  market  power.  It  may  temporarily  exer- 
cise its  conglomerate  power  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  rivals,  and  not  necessarily  to  the  Im- 
mediate disadvantage  of  consumers.  Al- 
though the  conglomerate's  rivals  are  the  only 
Immediate  losers.  tUtimately  the  economy 
and  the  consumers  may  share  in  the  losses. 

The  use  of  conglomerate  power  may  weaken 
or  repress  rivals,  induce  them  to  make  de- 
fensive modifications  In  their  behavior,  and 
discourage  entry.  Business  conglomeration 
may  contribute  to  industrial  concentration — 
in  a  direct  manner  by  drawing  together 
hitherto  independent  business  firms  and  in- 
directly by  estabUshlng  the  basis  for  en- 
hancing the  growth  of  the  combination  at 
the  expense  of  smaller  rivals.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  a  conglomerate's  Initial  power  de- 
pend on  the  relationship  between  the  new 
firm's  structtire — its  relative  size,  diversifica- 
tion, and  profit  capabilities  in  any  or  all  of 
Its  Individual  markets — and  that  of  rlvala, 
customers,  and  suppliers.  The  Immediate 
effect  of  a  conglomerate  merger  is  to  create 
options  in  conduct  not  open  to  smaller,  less 
diversified  rivals. 

Specifically,  business  conglomeration, 
whether  achieved  by  Internal  growth  or  ac- 
quisition, enlarges  two  lines  of  conduct  un- 
available to  single-market  firms — the  prac- 
tices of  reciprocity  and  cross  subsidization.  It 
also  widens  the  scope  oT  mutual  Interdepend- 
ence and  leads  to  greater  forebearance  among 
large  business  concerns.  Conglomeration  by 
merger  accelerates  the  development  of  con- 
glomerate options  and  mutual  Interdepend- 
ence, as  well  as  allowing  such  conduct  char- 
acteristics to  become  significantly  more  per- 
vasive than  they  would  be  If  conglomeration 
could  be  achieved  by  Internal  growth  alone. 

This  emphasis  on  banks,  utilities,  and 
industrials  should  by  no  means  over- 
shadow the  growing  impact  of  the  mu- 
tual funds,  pension  fimds.  foundations 
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and  other  forms  of  financial  resources  on 
the  scene  of  economic  concentration. 
They  also  are  entities  using  other  peo- 
ple's money.  They  are  subject  to  the 
same  problems  of  concentration  and 
conflicts  of  interest  as  are  other  financial 
institutions. 

Recent  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion shed  enormous  light  on  the  anti- 
competitive and  manipulating  effect 
which  these  other  kinds  of  Institutional 
investors  may  have  on  the  American 
economy  in  the  future. 

The  critical  point  that  weaves  its  way 
through  «dl  of  this  is  the  role  of  financial 
managers — banks,  insurance  companies, 
pension  funds,  mutual  funds  smd  others. 
In  case  after  case — the  Penn  Central 
situation  outstanding — persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  maneuvers  which  aflfect  the 
operating  company's  value  and  earnings 
are,  by  stock,  directorate,  or  otherwise, 
tied  to  the  institutions  which  hold  the 
company's  debt. 

When  the  creditor  becomes  an  owner 
or  manager  of  the  debtor,  responsible 
for  the  debtor's  misukes  or  shenanigans, 
he  may  not  be  so  quick  to  protect  the 
interests  of  those  whose  money  he  has 
invested  in  the  company.  Likewise,  his 
inside  role  in  the  workings  and  decision- 
making of  the  company  in  which  he  has 
invested  may  give  him  valuable  informa- 
tion not  available  to  others  who  are  com- 
peting with  him  for  investment  in  the 
market. 

The  greater  the  noose  of  asset  concen- 
tration and  financial  control,  the  greater 
the  conflicts  of  interest,  the  more  closed 
the  arena  of  knowledge  to  the  outside 
world. 

A  second  critical  point  involves  the 
effect  on  the  i)eople  of  an  economy  which 
is  concentrated  in  managerial  power  and 
financial  control.  When  giants  like  the 
Penn  Central  go  down,  there  may  be  a 
domino  economic  effect  over  the  113.000 
employees,  the  thousands  of  shippers,  the 
connecting  lines,  the  cities,  towns,  and 
States  that  have  relied  both  on  its  service 
and  economic  development. 

What  more  giants  are  about  to  fall? 
According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  7,  Manufacturer's  Hanover  during 
the  week  of  Jime  29  put  together  a  con- 
sortium of  banks  in  New  York,  Boston. 
and  other  cities  on  a  crash  basis  to  loan 
Chrysler— the  Nation's  sixth  largest  In- 
dustrial— S400  million  in  order  to  avoid 
"a  serious  financial  panic."  If  the  room 
at  the  top  is  getting  that  filled  with 
smoke,  when  is  the  fire  going  to  break 
out? 

A  third  critical  point  in  the  relation- 
ship between  concentration  and  the  cor- 
porate policies  for  developing  modem, 
technical,  and  progressive  utility  sys- 
tems, and  industrial  capacity,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  product  and  distri- 
bution quality,  fair  price?,  environmen- 
tal protection,  and  other  social  issues. 

To  what  extent  is  the  public  interest 
protected  either  by  real  competition  or 
by  effective  regulation?  To  what  extent 
is  the  level  of  prices  in  this  country,  and 
the  pricing  policies  in  individual  markets, 
affected  by  financial  and  managerial  con- 
trols in  the  hands  of  a  few?  Finally,  how 
does  the  apparent  pattern  of  concen- 


trated ownership  and  control  affect  the 
exploitation  and  consumption  of  our  re- 
sources— and  what  governmental  policies 
are  needed  to  protect  the  public  interest? 
Finally,  what  are  the  implications  of 
the  stock  market  tomorrow,  next  week, 
next  month,  next  year:"  Are  we  beginning 
to  learn  the  effects  of  market  power  by 
the  institutional  investors  before  we  can 
even  begin  our  overall  investigation? 

Many  experienced  observers  apree  that 
what  we  have  today  on  the  stock  market, 
in  the  bond  market,  and  in  other  key 
investment  arenas,  Ls  a  concentration  of 
few  sellers  and  few  buyers,  each  with 
enormous  power — without  a  conspiracy — 
t«  determine  the  price.  The  little  man  is 
out  of  it.  E\'en  brokerage  houses  are 
folding.  It  is  an  oligopoly  they  say,  the 
perfect  competition  has  broken  down, 
there  is  a  destabilizing  force.  The  big 
holders  have  the  power  to  withdraw,  the 
power  to  dump,  the  power  to  threaten, 
and  the  power  to  mislead. 

As  the  stock  and  bond  markets  have 
remained  such  a  bellweather  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  then  the  question  of 
whether  they  are  in  fact  administered,  or 
still  competitive,  is  a  crucial  one. 

A  market  which  does  not  represent  the 
people,  but  rather  the  machinations  and 
imaginations  of  a  few  investors  should  be 
shown  for  what  it  is — not  an  economic 
indicator,  but  rather  an  example  of  en- 
croaching economic  concentration. 

Tlie  area  for  investigation  is  of  course 
much  broader  than  the  examples  above, 
but  for  the  moment  this  statement  wUl 
suffice. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation upon  which  public  policy  in 
these  fields  can  be  based.  I  submit  a  reso- 
lution which  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
Economic  and  Financial  Concentration. 
My  resolution  provides  that  it  consist  of 
11  Members  of  the  Senate.  They  shall  in- 
clude a  majority  and  minority  member  of 
each  of  the  following  five  committees — 
Banking  and  Currency.  Commerce,  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Finance  and  Judici- 
ary. They  and  the  chairman  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  studj-  of  the 
extent  and  causes  of  concentration  of 
economic  power  and  financial  control, 
the  effect  of  this  concentration  and  con- 
trol on  competition,  prices,  emplojTnent, 
profits,  consumption,  resource  use  and 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration. 

It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  that 
committee  to  recommend  legislation, 
guidelines,  standards  and  improvements 
in  administration  of  existing  laws,  regu- 
lation and  procedures.  The  committee 
.■^hpJl  submit  a  final  report  of  its  study 
and  recommendations  by  January  31, 
1973.  and  may  precede  that  final  re- 
port, as  it  deems  advisable,  by  interim 
reports  to  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  this  year  has 
asserted  itself  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  assert 
Itself  in  domestic  affairs.  Our  gaze  is 
fixed  on  distant  shores  as  we  drift  toward 
the  shoals.  It  is  time  to  determine  who 


owns  America  and  who  controls  it.  and 
then  to  proceed  to  reshape  our  institu- 
tions so  that  they  will  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  times. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  priiited  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  resolution  to  es- 
tabhsh  a  Special  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Economic  and  Financial  Concentra- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The   resolution    <S.  Res.  426  >.   which 
reads  as  follows,   was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  426 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Economic  and  Finan- 
cial Concentration  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "committee")  consisting  of  eleven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

1 1 )  one  Senator  from  the  majority  party 
who  shall  serve  as  chairman: 

(2)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 

(3)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce; 

(4)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ooverrmient  Operations: 

(5)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance;  and 

(6)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

One  Senator  appointed  from  each  such 
committee  under  clauses  (2)-t6)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  a  member  of  the  major- 
ity party  and  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
minority  party. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  aa 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. The  committee  may  establish  such 
subcommittees  as  it  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  thla 
resolution. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  actions,  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded.  All  com- 
mittee records,  data,  charts,  and  flies  shall 
be  the  proper^y  of  the  committee  and  shall 
be  kept  in  the  offlces  of  the  committee  or 
such  other  places  as  the  committee  may 
direct.  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules  of 
procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate. 

(e)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  con-imlttee,  and  It  shall  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure 
to  the  Senate. 

(f)  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
January  31,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee— 

(a)  To  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  extent  of  concentration 
of  economic  power  In  and  financial  control 
over  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods 
and  services  In  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  hear  and  receive  evidence 
thereon  with  a  view  to  determining,  with- 
out limitation,  (1)  the  causes  of  such  con- 
centration and  control  and  their  effect  on 
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competition,  the  level  of  prices  and  pricing 
policies  of  industry,  employment,  profits, 
consumption  and  the  use  of  resources;  and 
(2)  the  effect  of  existing  Federal  and  State 
laws  and  policies  and  the  administration 
thereof  upon  such  concentration  and  con- 
trol, including,  but  not  limited  to,  tax,  pat- 
ent, purchasing.  Investment  and  other  such 
laws  and  policies. 

(b)  To  make  reconunendatlons  with  re- 
spect to  the  foregoing.  Including  proposed 
legislation.  Improvements  In  the  admlrUs- 
tratlon  of  existing  laws,  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures, and  the  establishment  of  national 
guidelines  and  standards  for  enterprises 
engaged  in  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  On  or  before  January  31,  1973,  the 
committee  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  for 
reference  to  the  standing  committees  a  final 
report  of  Its  study  and  Investigation  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations.  The  com- 
mittee may  make  such  interim  reports  to 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  prior 
to  such  final  report  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures;  (2)  hold  such  hear- 
ings: (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require  by 
subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments; (5)  administer  such  oaths;  |6)  take 
such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition:  and 
(7)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  it  deems  advisable,  except  that 
the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  comparable 
duties. 

(b)  The  committee  may  d)  utilize  the 
services,  information,  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  department 
or  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  It  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  conunlt- 
tee  determines  that  such  action  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate 

(ci  Subpoenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
»1,5CX),000,  shsll  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


titled,  "The  1970  Annual  Report  on  Urban 
Area  Traffic  Operations  Improvement  Pro- 
grams (TOPICS) ",  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  accordance  with  Section  10  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-495. 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  427^5UBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT  THE  RE- 
PORT OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  "THE  1970  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  ON  URBAN  AREA 
TRAFFIC  OPERATIONS  IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAMS" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  ffor  Mr. 
Randolph)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  427) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

S    Res.  427 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed,  with  Il- 
lustrations, as  a  Senate  document,  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  en- 


LIMITATION  OP  MEMBERSHIP  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  SECURITIES  EX- 
CHANGES—AMENDMENT 

AMETTDMENT    NO.    769 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  'S.  4004 1  to  limit  membership 
on  national  securities  exchanges,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP    AN 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    728 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  my  amendment  to  exempt 
gunpowder  for  sporting  purposes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sliire  fMr.  Cotton  i,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dolei,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke>.  the  Senator  frcwn 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  i,  the  Sena- 
tor frcHn  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings), the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGeei,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  » ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  728  to  S.  3650.  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  laws  concerning  illegal 
use,  transpwrtation.  or  possession  of  ex- 
plosives Eind  the  penalties  with  respect 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

NO'nCE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
GEOTHERMAL  STEAM  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materi- 
als, and  Fuels  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  announce 
that  public  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
for  Friday,  July  17,  on  S.  368.  This  bill  is 
the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  measures 
sponsored  by  our  distinguished  colleagrue, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada.  Senator 
Bible,  to  develop  the  geothermal  steam 
resources  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  I  joined  with  Senator  Bible  in 
sponsoring  this  bill,  as  did  Senators 
Bennett,  Church.  Hansen,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  and  McGee. 

Geothermal  steam  Is   potentially  an 


Important  source  of  energy,  jmrticularly 
in  the  West.  It  has  been  used  for  gener- 
ation of  electricity  for  more  than  half  a 
century  In  Italy:  New  Zealand  and  Ice- 
land, among  other  countries,  are  utiliz- 
ing geothermal  steam  on  a  substantial 
scale. 

In  our  country,  some  geothermal 
steam  development  has  taken  place  on 
private  lands  in  California,  and  it  is  pro- 
ducing needed  electrical  energy  there  to- 
day. 

In  addition  to  its  energy  potential,  geo- 
thermal steam  resources  in  many  areas 
will  be  a  source  for  minerals  and  usable 
water. 

Development  of  this  valuable,  and 
needed,  natural  resource  on  the  public 
lands  has  been  held  up  by  disagreement 
over  the  terms  of  such  development.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress a  geothermal  steam  development 
measure,  S.  1674,  was  the  subject  of  a 
Presidential  pocket  veto.  The  accom- 
panying memorandum  of  disapproval 
showed  clearly  that  the  President's  ad- 
visers had  not  read  tlie  bill  as  it  was 
finally  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  hearings  on  S.  368  on  July  17  will 
be  in  the  Interior  Committee  hearing 
room,  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  and  will  open  at  10  a.m.  All 
interested  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  private  citizens  who  wish  to  offer 
views  will  be  welcome  to  participate. 

It  is  requested  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee staff  be  notified  by  those  wishing 
to  be  heard. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


TIME   DRAGS    ON   FOR   PRISONERS 
AND  THEIR   FAMILIES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  month 
after  month,  and  for  some  those  months 
have  stretched  into  years,  a  smaU  and 
devoted  group  of  Americans  has  waited, 
desperately  seeking  information  about 
loved  ones  being  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. For  many  of  them  there  still  is 
no  news  because  the  Communist  leader- 
ship of  Hanoi  has  flatly  refused  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  list  of  prisoners  being 
held. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  plight  of  these 
families  nor  shirk  our  duty  to  the  men 
for  whom  they  wait.  We  cannot  allow  the 
world  to  esise  off  on  the  pressure  of  pub- 
he  opinion  that  is  one  of  our  great  hopes 
to  force  the  Communist  leadership  to  act 
in  a  more  humane  manner.  We  cannot 
abandon  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  in- 
ternational law.  It  must  be  ever  our  task 
to  support  these  prlr.ciples,  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  these  families,  and  to  work 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CRIME  BILL,  H.R.   16196 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  weekend 
we  witnessed  nationwide  tribute  to  the 
experiment  in  freedom  and  constitu- 
tional rights  begxm  in  America  almost 
300  years  ago.  Shortly,  in  this  Chamber, 
our  commitment  to  the  basic  tenets  of 
that  experiment  again  will  be  tested. 

The  people  of  this  city,  and  the  Nation, 
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are  watching  to  see  if  the  Senate  will 
meet  this  challenge  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  comes  before  it 
again. 

Many  reforms  of  the  District's  criminal 
justice  system,  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
a  series  of  bills  last  year,  are  desperately 
needed — court  reorganization,  expansion 
of  the  ball  agency  and  the  public  de- 
frnder  o£Qce.  The  House-passed  version. 
H.R.  16196,  now  before  the  Senate-House 
conferees,  combines  these  reforms  with 
a  grab  bag  of  dangerous  provisions  which 
would  be  ineffective,  bad  policy,  uncon- 
slatutional  or — in  many  cases — all  three. 

Moreover,  the  bills  proponents  appear 
willing  to  hold  the  vital  coiu-t  reform  pro- 
visions hostage  to  force  passage  of  the 
bill's  repressive  measures. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin>  has  painstakingly  pre- 
sented one  after  another  evil  of  H.R. 
16196 — from  its  seemingly  inexhaustible 
supply. 

As  I  indicated  when  the  bill  was  sent 
to  conference,  I  support  the  Senator's 
determination  to  have  the  Senate  pass  a 
strong  crime  bill  for  the  District  which  is, 
nonetheless,  free  of  these  vices. 

The  most  unacceptable  portions  of  the 
House  bill  are  those  authorizing  preven- 
tive detention,  expanded  wiretapping, 
and  "no  knock '  searches;  those  impos- 
ing mandatory  minimum  sentences  and 
those  weakening  the  jurisdiction  and 
procedures  of  the  juvenile  courts. 

PMTVTNTrVK    DETENTION 

Stripped  of  euphemism,  the  admin- 
istration proposal  for  preventive  deten- 
tion in  H.R.  16196  means  imprisonment 
for  crimes  a  person  has  not  and  might 
never  commit. 

Preventive  detention  has  been  billed 
as  a  reasonable  and  highly  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  crime  problem.  Neither  claim 
bears  scrutiny.  It  would  be  of  very  limited 
usefulness,  would  aggravate  the  very 
problem  it  addresses,  and.  most  impor- 
tant, would  be  repugnant  to  fundamental 
constitutional  precepts. 

Even  on  the  dubious  assumption  of 
completely  perfect  prophecy,  the  courts 
would  only  be  able  to  prevent  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  serious  crime  in 
the  District.  The  Justice  Department's 
own  study,  in  line  with  earlier  analyses, 
shows  that  less  than  7  percent  of  those 
arrested  for  felonies  in  the  District  are 
charged  with  a  second  felony  while  on 
bail.  In  the  violent  crime  category  used 
In  H.R.  16196,  the  figure  is  only  5  per- 
cent. 

This  marginal  impact  cannot  possibly 
justify  accepting  the  numerous  consti- 
tutional difficulties  with  the  administra- 
tion proposal.  It  raises  the  gravest  ques- 
tions regarding  the  eighth  amendment 
guarantee  of  reasonable  bail  in  noncapi- 
tal cases;  right  to  counsel;  the  defend- 
ant's presumption  of  innocence,  and 
other  requirements  of  due  process. 

The  right  to  bail  is  designed  to  protect 
the  accused  from  jail  until  he  is  con- 
victed, not  to  keep  him  in  jail  until  it 
is  convenient  to  try  him.  Nor  is  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  a  mere  eviden- 
tiary rule.  It.  too,  is  a  pivotal  principle 
in  our  scheme  of  ordered  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  fair-minded 
men  may  differ  about  these  constitu- 


tional issues,  preventive  detention  at 
least  requires  full  adversary  hearing  on 
objectively  reviewable  evidence  and 
other  safeguards  to  satisfy  by  due  proc- 
ess, and  sufncient  time  for  the  court's 
predictive  evaluation  to  be  more  than  a 
charade.  This  would  nullify  its  even 
limited  usefulness  by  increasing  the  very 
trial  delays  which  have  caused  concern 
about  pretrial  crime  in  the  first  place. 
The  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin  )  and  I  have  introduced 
an  effective,  and  coi^titutional,  alterna- 
tive to  preventive  detention  which  could 
be  implemented  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Our  bill  would  provide  for 
speedy  trial  of  the  accused  and  prompt 
punishment  of  tlie  guilty — with  top  pri- 
ority given  trial  of  violent  crimes.  It  also 
expands  pre-trial  services  to  permit  im- 
position of  more  stringent  conditions  of 
pretrial  release  and  supervision,  includ- 
ing, where  appropriate,  submission  to 
alcohol  or  narcotics  treatment,  and 
nightly  reporting  to  supervisoi-j'  facilities 
such  as  halfway  houses,  and  prescribes 
additional  sentences  for  committing  a 
crime  while  on  release. 

JUVENILE    PROCEEDINGS 

Two  trends  have  marked  recent  de- 
velopments throughout  the  country  in 
juvenile  criminal  justice:  First,  enlarg- 
ing the  procetlural  rights  of  accused  ju- 
veniles: and.  second,  diverting  youth 
from  the  traditional  prison  system  to  spe- 
cialized juvenile  facilities,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  head  off  careers  as  hardened 
criminals. 

The  Hou'^e  bill  constitutes  a  giant  step 
backward  on  both  counts.  A  first  offender 
who  is  16  and  chart,'ed  with  a  felony  must 
be  tried  as  an  adult,  regardless  of  his  re- 
hablliUtive  prospects  in  the  juvenile  sys- 
tem or  the  weight  of  e\1dence  against 
him. 

A  15-year-old  juvenile  charged  with 
any  felony  would  also  be  removed  from 
the  juvenile  court's  jurisdiction,  unless 
he  overcame  a  presumption  of  waiver  to 
the  adult  criminal  court.  Moreover,  such 
a  waiver  would  prevent  him  from  ever 
being  tried  as  a  juvenile  on  a  subsequent 
charge,  no  matter  how  trivial — even  if 
th«jeid«inal  charge  is  not  upheld. 

It  is  patently  unfair  to  base  initial 
waiver  on  the  nature  of  the  charge — 
without  reference  to  rehabilitation — but 
to  categorize  him  thereafter  as  gener- 
ally unsuitable  for  juvenile  treatment — 
without  reference  to  the  nature  of  sub- 
sequent charges. 

In  some  instances  the  bill  would  per- 
mit transfer  of  juveniles  to  adult  penal 
institutions  without  even  affording  the 
procedural  safeguards  given  adults. 

A  group  of  over  50  Washington  lawyers 
including  many  of  the  city's  leading  ex- 
perts on  juvenile  law  and  the  Juvenile 
courts  have  criticized  these  and  other  de- 
fects in  the  House  bill.  They  argue  that 
the  bill  codifies  outmoded  procedures, 
fails  to  provide  minimal  procedural  safe- 
guards, and  tries  "to  label  juveniles  as 
adults  and  assume  that  this  Is  a  solution 
to  juvenile  crime." 

Signers  include  Charles  T.  Duncan, 
former  "corporation  counsel:  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia M.  'Wald,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District    of    Columbia;    Prof.    Samuel 


Dash,  director  of  the  Georgetown  Insti- 
tute on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  and 
chairman-elect  of  the  section  of  crim- 
inal law  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion ;  and  some  of  the  city's  most  prom- 
inent juvenile  court  practitioners. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  their  famil- 
iarity with  and  deep  commitment  to  re- 
form of  juvenile  procedures  in  the  Dis- 
trict, the  critique  by  these  experts  bears 
our  particular  attention.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

MANDATORY   SENTENCES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  mandating 
stiJEf  minimum  sentences  makes  good 
headlines — but  bad  criminal  law.  Such 
restriction  on  a  court's  ability  to  fit  the 
punishment  to  the  crime — and  the  crim- 
inal— has  been  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Report  on  Sentenc- 
ing Standards,  and  by  the  Advisory  Panel 
Against  Armed  'Violence  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Yet  the  House  bill,  without  any  evi- 
dence that  it  will  deter  crime.  Imposes 
numerous  provisions  for  mandatory  min- 
imum sentences. 

It  is  argued  that  mandatory  sentences 
at  least  remove  offenders  from  the  streets 
for  substantial  periods.  But  do  they? 
■Where  the  punishment  seems  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  circumstances,  the  net  re- 
sults may  be  less  protection  for  society, 
not  more:  prosecutors  will  not  prosecute; 
juries  will  not  convict.  And  defendants 
who  are  convicted  will  have  far  less  In- 
centive to  partake  of  rehabilitation  In 
prison. 

Moreover,  most  prisoners  leave  prison 
eventually.  We  must  consider  not  only 
how  long  they  are  Imprisoned,  but  what 
kind  of  men  come  out.  Study  upon  study 
has  warned  that  long  Incarceration  may 
produce  more  hardened  criminals  then 
the  men  who  entered  prison. 

WIRETAPPING 

H.R.  19196  contains  wiretap  provisions 
which  exceed  the  national  giudelines  set 
in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  Among  other  vices, 
the  House  bill  permits  untrammeled 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance 
of  customarily  privileged  communica- 
tions such  as  those  to  physicians  and 
clergy.  Generally,  It  would  expand  the  use 
of  wiretapping  in  circumstances  where 
its  need  has  not  been  justified  and  with- 
out providing  minimally  adequate  safe- 
guards. 

NO    KNOCK 

H.R.  16196  grants  so-called  no-knock 
authority  for  police  to  break  and  enter 
which  Is  subject  to  greater  abuse  than 
the  no-knock  provisions  of  the  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act  (S.  3246),  which 
provision  I  opposed. 

Under  H.R.  16196,  a  warrant  could  be 
obtained  permitting  unannounced  entry, 
based  only  upon  what  the  officer  thinks  is 
likely  to  occur.  He  need  not  even  demon- 
strate afterward  to  the  court  that  it  was, 
in  fact,  reasonably  necessary  to  enter 
without  warning.  Such  broad  authority 
Is  also  given  nonofQclal  persons  aiding 
an  officer.  And,  of  course,  its  use  is  not 
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limited  to  drug  offense,  but  includes  all 
type  of  charges. 

This  dangerous  expansion  of  no-knock 
entry  poses  a  direct  challenge  to  the  basic 
premise  of  the  fourth  amendment's 
guarantee  of  the  privacy  of  the  home.  It 
also  would  unnecessarily  increase  the 
danger  to  the  entering  officer,  and,  by 
heightening  community  tensions,  could 
produce  needless  shoot-outs  between 
police  and  citizens  each  acting  on  the 
facts  as  they  saw  them. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  the  most 
glaring  vices  of  the  administration  pro- 
pxjsals  embodied  in  H.R.  16196.  There  are 
many  other  obnoxious  provisions  which 
have  been  ably  detailed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  will  be  debated  as  fully 
as  necessary  if  the  Senate  is  asked  to 
pass  on  them. 

In  addition,  it  has  become  clear  that 
passage  of  tlie  House  bill  would  under- 
mine the  fragile  police-community  rela- 
tions in  tlie  District  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  effective  law  enforcement. 

We  all  recognize  that  crime — and  the 
fear  of  crime — is  an  urgent  problem.  It 
must  be  fought  vigorously  and  effectively, 
but  also  constitutionally.  Those  com- 
mitted to  the  struggle  can  offer  ihe  nec- 
essary resouixes,  instead  cf  rhetoric,  and 
reasoned  solutions  instead  of  repressive 
means  which  will  not  be  effective. 

Tlierefore,  while  I  have  recently  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  designed  to  insure  adequate  crlme- 
fightlng  funds  and  programs  for  Wash- 
ington and  other  large  cities,  I  will  op- 
pose the  shortsighted,  dangerous  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  16196. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  to  conclude, 
through  frustration  or  fear,  that  we  must 
adopt  whatever  anticrlme  proposals  are 
offered — and  the  sooner  the  better.  At- 
tempts to  encroach  upon  the  Bill  of 
Rights  always  Invoke  the  claim  of  ne- 
cessity. But  I  suggest  that  those  In  the 
administration  pressing  for  passage  of 
the  House  bill  might  pau-e  to  consider 
President  Nixon's  recent  caution  to 
Congress — on  the  'Voting  Rights  Act — 
which  is  even  more  pertinent  here: 

A  basic  principle  of  constitutional  law  Is 
that  there  are  no  trivial  or  less  Important 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  There  are  no 
constitutional  comers  that  may  safely  be  cut 
in  the  service  of  a  good  cause.  .  .  .  No  pro- 
vision of  It.  none  of  the  great  guarantees  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  secure  If  we  are  willing 
to  say  that  any  provision  can  be  dealt  with 
lightly  In  order  to  achieve  one  or  another 
Imnxedlate  end.  Neither  high  purp>06e  nor 
ejcpedlency  Is  a  good  excuse.  We  damage  re- 
spect for  law,  we  feed  cj-nlcai  attitudes  to- 
ward law.  whenever  we  ride  roughshod  over 
any  law,  lei;  alone  any  constitutional  provi- 
sion because  we  are  impatient  to  achieve  our 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  criminals  on  the  fringe 
of  society  may  seem  less  worthy  of  the 
Constitution's  protection.  Yet  the  peril 
to  each  of  us  lies  In  the  precedent  of 
eroding  the  rights  of  any  of  us. 

Exhibit  1 
Statement  op  Lawyers  Concernxd  With  the 
JuvENTLE   Court   on   the   Juvenile   Code 
Provisions  op  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill 

We  are  practitioners  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  Juvenile  law.  We  have  either  prac- 


ticed In  or  studied  the  problems  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  that 
court.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  develop- 
ments in  Juvenile  law  both  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  In  other  Jurisdictions. 

We  are  united  in  our  opposition  to  certain 
of  the  Juvenile  Code  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  presently  pending  before  this  Conference 
Committee.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed code  does  not  do  the  Job  that  is  needed 
to  Improve  the  processing  of  Juvenile  cases 
in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  deal  with  the  serious  problem  of  offenses 
committed  by  Juveniles.  Many  of  the  House 
provisions  for  a  proposed  Juvenile  code  can 
only  be  considered  a  step  backward  to  an 
earlier  age.  The  bill  does  not  provide  even 
minimum  procedural  safeguards  for  Juveniles 
coming  before  the  court;  it  does  not  recog- 
nize or  deal  with  the  major  problems  facing 
the  court;  and  It  codifies  many  outmoded 
procedures. 

The  House  bill  is  directly  Inconsistent  in 
several  key  areas  with  the  Model  Family  and 
Juvenile  Court  Act  proposed  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  In  1969,  and  with  the 
Uniform  Juvenile  Court  Act  adopted  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  In  1968. 

We  would  speclflcally  like  to  address  our 
comments  to  the  following  issues,  which  we 
consider  of  primary  importance: 

1.  The  absence  of  statutory  time  limits 

It  is  Impossible  to  overstate  the  need  for 
speedy  processing  of  cases  in  a  Juvenile  court. 
We  are  faced  with  a  drastic  rise  in  Juve- 
nile crime,  yet  there  are  delays  of  many 
months  before  children  come  to  court  for 
their  Initial  appearance  before  a  Judge,  and 
even  longer  delays  before  those  children  are 
ever  brought  to  trial.  Disposition  months  or 
years  after  the  crime  means  that  the  legal 
process  has  little  If  any  deterrent  or  re- 
habilitative effect. 

The  House  bill  does  nothing  to  alleviate 
this  situation.  It  requires  only  that  a  peti- 
tion be  filed  within  10  days  of  a  complaint 
and  that  a  detention  hearing  be  held  the  next 
court  day  after  taking  a  child  Into  custody. 
These  are  insufficient  to  assure  the  com- 
munity of  prompt  processing  of  cases  and  ef- 
fectuate the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  reasonable  and 
workable  time  limits  throughout  the  various 
stages  of  a  Juvenile  case.  These  would  estab- 
lish standards  of  performance  to  which  the 
court  must  adhere.  Similar  time  limitations 
have  proven  effective  in  speeding  case  proc- 
essing In  other  Jurisdictions,  such  as  New 
York,  Illinois,  and  CaUfomia.  They  have 
been  recommended  by  the  HEJW  Model  Fam- 
ily and  Juvenile  Court  Act;  the  ABA  Project 
on  Standards  for  Criminal  Justice;  the 
Mayor's  Commltftee  on  the  New  Ju\-enlle 
Facility;  the  D.C.  Court  Management  Study 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice;  and  the  D.C.  Crime  Oommlaslon.  We 
urge  you  to  enact  them  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2.  Right  to  counsel 

Probably  the  single  most  important  right 
for  any  juvenile  Is  the  right  to  counsel.  All 
other  rights  dep>end  on  counsel  to  assert 
them.  It  Is  doubtftU  whether  a  child  should 
ever  be  considered  legally  competent  to  waive 
coiuisel. 

The  right  to  counsel  section  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  Is  both  unclear  and 
too  restricted. 

These  sections  both  provide  that  a  child 
Is  "entitled  to  be  represented  by  counsel"  at 
"all  critical  stages",  but  do  not  provide  for 
mandatory  appointment  of  counsel;  nor  do 
they  define  what  constitutes  a  "critical 
stage."  Thus,  the  present  uncertainty  and 
resulting  delay  in  the  appointment  of  coun- 
sel wotUd  be  perpetuated  under  statutory 
sanction. 


A  well  drafted  code  could  go  far  toward 
eliminating  present  administrative  delays  in 
the  appointment  of  counsel  process  as  well 
as  unnecessary  litigation  over  the  meaning  of 
"critical  stage"  by  articulating  a  mandatory, 
non-walvable  right  to  counsel  at  the  outset 
of  the  case,  prior  to  the  Intake  officer's  first 
Interview  with  the  child.  Such  a  solution  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission and  the  Judicial  Council's  Commit- 
tee on  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

3.    Trial    of   juveniles    in    adult    courts 

The  House  bill  provides  for  automatic 
transfer  of  all  Juveniles  16  or  over  accused 
of  certain  serious  felonies  to  the  adult  courts, 
without  a  hearing  on  probable  cause  as  to 
whether  the  Juvenile  committed  the  alleged 
offense,  and  without  any  hearing  on  his  po- 
tential for  rehabilitation.  In  addition,  for 
Juveniles  accused  of  other  felonies,  the 
waiver  age  is  lowered  to  15.  The  bill  puts  the 
burden  on  a  Juvenile  at  a  w.iiver  hiarlne  to 
prove  he  should  not  be  transferred.  No  Juve- 
nile waived  to  adult  court  would  ever  again 
come  within  the  Juvenile  court's  Jurisdic- 
tion, even  if  acquitted  of  the  charge. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  a  16  or  17 
year  old  shall  be  automatically  tried  in 
adult  court  only  1/  he  has  once  been  adjudi- 
cated a  delinquent  and  Is  charged  with  a 
second  serious  offense.  It  permits  waiver  of 
15  year  olds,  but  it  leaves  the  burden  on 
the  prosecutor  to  establish  the  need  for 
waiver. 

There  has  been  no  showing  that  the  adult 
courts  and  adult  court  Judges  wUI  be  better 
equipped  than  the  Juvenile  court  and  Judges 
to  handle  these  cases;  that  adult  correc- 
tional Institutions  are  better  equipped  than 
Juvenile  institutions;  or  that  Juveniles  of 
this  age  will  be  more  amenable  to  ultimate 
rehabilitation  by  being  incarcerated  with 
adult  criminals  in  adult  penal  institutions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  adult  courts  are  back- 
logged  and  the  adult  penal  facilities  at  DC. 
Jail  and  Lorton  are  overcrowded,  while  the 
District  of  Columbia  now  has  an  effective 
and  secure  facility  for  serious  Juvenile 
offenders 

In  contrast  to  both  the  House  and  Senate 
bills,  the  HEW  model  act  is  essentially  the 
same  as  present  District  law — 16  and  17  year 
olds  shall  be  tried  by  the  Juvenile  court  un- 
less waived  after  hearing,  15  year  olds  can- 
not be  waived,  and  waiver  Is  only  permitted 
when  the  court  finds  no  reasonable  basis  to 
believe  that  the  child  can  be  rehabilitated 
before  he  becomes  21.  While  the  HEW  model 
act  is  preferable  to  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions,  the  Senate  bill  is  far  superior 
to  the  House  version. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Is  supposed  to  be  pri- 
marily concerned  with  supervision,  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  Juveniles.  While  Juvenile 
court  and  Juvenile  correctional  agencies  have 
not  succeeded  in  adequately  carrying  out 
these  purposes,  the  proper  remedy  for  these 
failures  Is  to  strengrthen  and  Improve  the 
coiu-ts  and  correctional  Institutions.  This  will 
have  to  be  done  eventually  if  we  ever  hope 
to  rehabilitate  offenders:  and  we  should  con- 
centrate our  efforts  and  our  resources  toward 
these  ends,  rather  than  to  label  Juveniles  as 
adults  and  assume  that  this  Is  a  solution  to 
juverUle  crime. 

4.  Right  to  trial  by  jury 
Both  bills  abolish  the  existing  right  to  a 
trial  by  Jtxry  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  Jury 
trial  may  not  be  infallible,  but  the  Jury 
Is  the  best  fact-finding  mechanism  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice  has  been  able  to  devise.  In 
factual  disputes  as  to  whether  or  not  a  child 
actually  committed  an  alleged  offense  he, 
like  an  adult,  should  be  entitled  to  its  safe- 
guards. 

Retaining  the  Jury  right  would  be  con- 
sistent i^th  the  basic  philosophy  of  Juvenile 
law  by  giving  as  much  flexibility  as  possible 
in  Juvenile  court  procedures.  The  Jury  right 
would  not  always  be  exercised,  even  as  It  is 
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not  always  exerclised  now.  But  at  least  ttis 
opuon  should  remain  open  so  tbat  the  chUd^ 
\L  family,  and  his  lawyer  can  decide  the 
^t  p^edure  for  the  child  In  the  Individual 

^*1fumerous  other  aspects  of  the  House  bill 
are  also  objecuouable.  Among  these  are  the 
proMsions  authorising  the  transfer  of  a  de- 
linquent from  a  juvenile  to  an  adu  t  pena. 
IxLutuuou  wi'.hout  first  providing  him  with 
the  full  procedural  rights  accorded  adults, 
and  -hose  provlsloiis  authorizing  the  co- 
mlngim?  of  juveniles  "In  need  of  super- 
vS  with  juveniles  found  to  have  com- 
mltted  criminal  acts.  ^^ 

We  therefore  ur^e  this  conference  com- 
mittee to  reject  these  backward-looking  pro- 
visions, which  are  no  substitute  ^or  dealing 
realistically   with   the  serious   problems   of 
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THE  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
PROXMIRE)    has  recently  had  published 
his  book  entitled  "Report  from  Waste- 
land-      America's      MiliUry-Industnal 
Complex,"  which  is  an  informed  insight 
into  the  policies  and  operations  of  this 
huge  money -wasting  Goliath.  A  distin- 
guished   former    colleague,    Joseph    S. 
Clark,  has  written  a  review  of  the  book, 
which  is  to   be  published  this  fall,  in 
■The  Annals"  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Both  men  are  diligent,  plain-speaking 
proponents  of  the  public  good.  Senator 
Proxmire's  book  reflects  this,  as  does 
former  Senator  Clark's  book  review. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  book  review  by  former  Sen- 
ator Clark  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


••RKPORT  From  Wastei-and;    America's  Mn.i- 

TARY-lNDUSTRIAL     COMPLEX,"     REVIEWED     BY 
JOSKPH    S.    CLARK 

This  review  should  be  discounted  for  bias. 
Bill  Proxmire,  Democrat  from  Wisconsin, 
and  his  delightful  wife,  Ellen,  named  their 
vouni?est  child  Douglas  Clark  Proxmire.  We 
have  "been  warm  friends  since  he  first  came 
to  ihe  Senate  in  1957.  Together,  wp  foueht 
manv  battles  for  what  we  thought  was  right. 

Paul  Douglas  starts  his  introduction. 
•■Everyone  interested  in  public  affairs  should 
read  this  book  "  I  agree.  Senator  Proxm  re 
has  exposed,  with  a  devastating  array  of  Ir- 
refutable facts,  how  an  incredibly  arrogant, 
but  equally  stupid  military-Industrial  com- 
plex, with  little  regard  for  Integrity  has  di- 
verted the  major  part  of  our  federal  tax  re- 
lources  into  a  wasteful  and  utterly  unnec- 


essary  arms  race  to  the  great  damage  of  our 
domestic  economy.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Oommlttee  on  Economy  In  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  of  which  he  has  also  been  Chair- 
man Proxmire  conducted  hearings.  In  depth, 
on  defense  expenditures.  This  book  sum- 
marizes those  hearings. 

He  concludes:   (1)  "The  frightening  truth 
is  that  one  can  search  In  vain  for  a  weapon 
that  was  produced  on  time,  worked  accord- 
ine  to  specifications,  and  did  not  exceed  the 
estimated  costs."    (2)    "The   attacks  on  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  criticize  the  perforin- 
ance  of  the  Department  of  Defense   is  the 
most  underhanded  of  all  the  psychological 
weapons    in    the    Pentagon    arsenal.      A     t^ 
Fitzgerald  and  John  McGee  are  two  of  the 
fine  citizens  who  were  dismissed  for  telling 
the  truth.  Lies,  deception,  and  revenge  are 
standard  operating  procedures  in  the  conduct 
of  Pentagon  affairs.   .3)    '^^'i'^^y  ;P!?^^'^.f 
m  the  United  States  Is  out  of  control.    Th  s 
is  due  to  the  unchecked  power  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  composed  of  blgh- 
ranktng  officers  and  civilians  in  the  Depart- 
ment   of   Defense,  senior  members  of  both 
Houses  of  congress,  executives  of  aero-space 
and    military    hardware    corporations,    2  124 
of  them   reUred  military  personnel,  public 
relations  experts  in  and  out  of  government^ 
[abor  unlon^  the  civil  service   bureaucracy 
••which  combines  lethargy  with  servility  In  a 
feudallstlc    system,"    military    service    and 
uade  associations,  prof esslonal  lobbylste^  the 
scientific   research   department^   of   many   a 
university,  and  "civilian  think  tanks    on  ^e 
Pentagon  payroll  through  contract.  ^^°^]^ 
add   "trained   seals"   among    the   syndicated 
columnists.  (41  The  normal  controls  on  tMs 
••wild-eyed    spending"    within    the    Defense 
I^part^ent.  Vt  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
m  the   council   of  Economic   Advisors    and 
on  the  White  House  staff,  have  broken  dovnr 
Because     the     ranking     members     of  Jhe 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commlt- 
^Thave,  for  years,  been  part  of  the  conip  ex_ 
the  Congress  has  been  a  push-over.  I  would 
add  that  these  conditions  could  not   exist 
had  we  not  had  two  Presidents  In  a  row  who 
felt  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  oould  do 
no  wrong.  (5)  The  resulting  waste  runs  an- 
nua^   mto  tens  Of  billions  of  dollars.  Yet, 
says  Proxmire,  these  are  not  evil  men  who 
do  all  this.  They  are  good  men  who  have 
become  unwittingly  foils  of  an  evil  system 
based  on  an  obsolete  cold  war  view  of  Inter- 
national politics.   (6)   For.  compared  to  our 
^versarle^"lf  we  are  six  feet  tall,  the  Rus- 
sians are   three   feet  tall,   and   the   Ch  nese 
six  inches  tall."  Our  military  expenditures 
could  be  drastically  curtailed  without  threat 
to  our  national  security. 

In  his  final  chapter,  the  author  sets  forth 
a  sensible  program  for  bringing  military  ex- 
oendltures  back  under  control.  One  can  only 
iiope  that  as  a  result  of  his  penetrating  anal- 
ysis, the  American  people  will  force  the  Amer- 
ican government  to  curb  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex,  only  If  this  Is  done  can  we 
hope  to  meet  the  higher  priorities  of  our  In- 
creaslngly  critical  unsolved  domestic  prob- 
lems. 


EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE 
ACT  OF  1970 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  is  now 
being  considered  by  a  joint  conference 
committee.  This  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  encourage  and  ex- 
pedite construction  and  financing  of  a 
substantial  number  of  new  and  existing 
homes  When  we  took  up  the  bill  in  April, 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
indicated  that  a  primary  emphasis  was 
being  placed  on  the  expansion  of  existing 
mortgage  credit  facilities  and  the  crea- 
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tion  of  new  secondary  market  facilities 
to  broaden  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  had  this  vital 
measure  been  acted  on  promptly,  it  is 
my  belief  that  $6  billion  would  have  been 
pumped  into  the  sagging  housing  market. 
But  the  bill  is  8  months  late,  and  people 
who  could  otherwise  be  buying  new  homes 
now  have  been  forced  out  of  the  market 
by  lacking  adequate  mortgage  money 
which  this  bill  provides. 

The  goals  of  the  proposed  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  are  clear.  It  author- 
izes $250  million  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  home  loan  bank  system  to  reduce 
Interest  charges  on  advances  by  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  to  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  other  members.  It 
makes  further  adjustments  and  reorgani- 
zations within  the  Federal  Government 
to  compensate  for  the  current  tight 
money  situation.  In  short,  the  bill  is  re- 
sponsive to  a  great  need,  and  Congress 
has  unfortunately  not  shown  the  same 
responsiveness. 

When  the  bill  is  finally  passed,  the  $250 
million  authorized  would  push  the  an- 
ticipated $6  billion  Into  the  economy.  The 
money  is  there.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  new  law  would  1  elp.  The  bank- 
ing community  Is  doing  its  share  by  mak- 
ing about  $2  billion  available  for  housing. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  cast  blame, 
but  get  down  to  business.  Let  us  work  to- 
gether and  send  a  conference  report  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  voted  for  this 
bill.  We  all  did.  Our  thousands  of  citizens 
who  want  to  purchase  houses,  but  cannot, 
deserve  final  action  on  this  legislation.  I 
urge  Congress  to  give  it  early  and  favor- 
able consideration. 


MEAT  WORKERS'  UNION  FIGHTS 
NATIONAL  DWISION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  board  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen — 
AFL-CIO — has  adopted  an  important 
statement  of  policy  concerning  our  Na- 
tion's "increasing  division  and  mutual 
hostility."  This  union,  with  more  than 
500.000  members,  has  diagnosed  some  of 
the  most  distressing  of  our  current  na- 
tional problems,  and  it  has  suggested 
some  courses  of  action  to  counter  the 
present  division — Including  one  which 
the  union  itself  intends  to  take. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
responsibility  shown  by  the  executive 
board  in  stating: 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
antagonisms  In  which  workers  are  Involved. 
We  consider  the  hostility  which  some  white 
and  some  black  workers  feel  against  each 
other  to  be  most  dangerous.  We  are  dedicated 
as  Individuals  and  as  a  group  to  combat 
this  trend.  We  consider  the  fear  that  the 
gains  of  one  group  of  workers  might  hurt 
the  welfare  of  another  group  to  be  out- 
rageous and  ridiculous.  This  fear  can  only 
aid  the  enemies  of  the  welfare  of  all  workers. 

Turning  to  another  current  contro- 
versy, the  board  said : 

We  also  deplore  and  Intend  to  combat  the 
Increasing  conflict  between  workers,  on  the 
one  .side,  and  some  liberals,  intellectuals,  and 
students  on  the  other.  This  hoetlllty  stems 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  on  both  sides. 


It  is  dangerous  for  both  groups  and  for  the 
nation,  as  a  whole.  This  trend  must  be 
ended  and  we  intend  to  play  a  pt&rt  In  that 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  President  Thomas  J. 
Lloyd  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Patrick 
E.  Gorman,  as  well  as  the  executive 
board  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  this  forthright  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "One 
Nation  Under  God,  Indivisible,  With  Lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  All"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

One   Nation   Under  God.   Indivisible,   With 

LlBERTT    AND    JUSTICE    rOR    ALL 

The  most  tragic  and  potentially  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  many  critical  problems  now 
facing  the  United  States  Is  the  Increasing 
division  and  mutual  hostility  among  the 
American  people.  The  nation  appears  to  be 
losing  not  only  Its  senses  but  also  its  confi- 
dence and  faith  In  Itself.  The  people  are 
being  fragmented  Into  antagonistic  groups 
which  are  Increasingly  willing  to  resort  to  or 
condone  violence  In  competing  with  each 
other. 

Competition  between  groups  in  American 
society  Is  certainly  not  new  and  it  is  healthy. 
But  the  new  attitude  of  Individuals  and 
groups  in  carrying  out  this  competition 
poses  extreme  national  dangers.  Discussion, 
compromise,  a  belief  in  common  standards 
and  trust  In  the  goodwUl  of  others  seem  to 
be  Increasingly  disregarded. 

Instead,  some  parts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple see  other  parts  as  absolute  enemies  with 
whom  no  accommodation  can  be  reached. 
Groups  fear  for  their  very  existence  unless 
their  point  of  view  prevails  completely. 
Each  antagonistic  faction  sees  Itself  outnum- 
bered and  misunderstood  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  nation  and  It  believes  It  can  assert  Itself 
only  through  fighting. 

And  »o  It  happens  that  American  battles 
American;  human  life  is  increasingly  lost; 
International  violence  is  mirrored  In  our 
cities  and  towns.  As  men  and  women  die, 
most  Americans  are  shocked.  They  bemoan 
the  tragedy.  But  the  horror  continues.  In 
fact,  hatred  becomes  a  Utile  more  firmly 
Implanted.  And  fear  grows  a  little  deeper  and 
more  widespread. 

NATIONAL    LKAOER8BIF 

National  leadership  to  fight  this  disastrous 
trend  has  been  lacking.  Even  worse,  the 
President  and  his  Administration  have  actu- 
aUy  accelerated  and  fed  the  process  of  na- 
tional disintegration. 

Although  this  Union  did  not  support  Mr. 
Nixon  m  the  elections,  we — along  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation — took  great  hope  In  what 
he  said  Immediately  before  and  during  the 
Presidential  Inauguration.  We  did  look  for- 
ward to  his  bringing  the  nation  together. 
We  did  hope  that  voices  would  be  lowered. 
We  did  think  he  would  quickly  attempt  to 
take  the  United  States  out  of  the  miserable 
Vietnam  morass. 

These  hopes  were  not  realized.  On  the  con- 
trary, two  of  the  Administration's  foremost 
political  efforts^the  southern  strategy  and 
the  silent  majority  approach — are  causing 
further  national  hatred,  fear  end  division. 
The  P>resldent  does  occasionally  attempt  to 
calm,  but  he  Is  more  thtm  offset  by  the  hos- 
tile cries  of  the  Vice  President.  A  shifting 
Administration  policy  of  retrenchment  and 
escalation  In  Indochina  causes  bitterness  and 
disbelief  In  the  nation.  And  the  President's 
strange  moves  in  economic  policy  are  causing 
still  more  national  Insecurity. 

UNION    RESPONSIBILrry 

But  the  President  and  the  Administration 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  bear  a  heavy  re- 


sponsibility. All  Americans  do — especially 
those  who  occupy  any  sort  of  leadership 
positions. 

As  the  elected  representatives  of  more 
than  a  half  million  workers,  we.  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO).  realize 
that  we  have  a  job  to  do  to  help  achieve 
national  unity  We  are  particularly  concerned 
about  the  antagonisms  in  which  workers  are 
Involved. 

We  consider  the  hostility  which  some  white 
and  some  black  workers  feel  against  each 
other  to  be  most  dangerous  We  are  dedi- 
cated as  individuals  and  as  a  group  to  com- 
bat this  trend.  We  consider  the  fear  that 
the  gains  of  one  group  of  workers  might 
hurt  the  welfare  of  another  group  to  be 
outrageous  and  rldiculotis.  This  fear  can  only 
aid  the  enemies  of  the  welfare  of  all  workers. 

Our  Union  was  founded  more  than  70  years 
ago  to  bring  together  and  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  all  workers  in  our  jurisdic- 
tions regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin.  The  motto  was,  "A  hurt 
to  one  is  a  hurt  to  all."  The  same  goal  still 
prevails  today. 

We  also  deplore  and  Intend  to  combat  the 
increasing  conflict  between  workers,  on  the 
one  side,  and  some  liberals.  Intellectuals  and 
students  on  the  other.  This  hostility  stems 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  on  both  sides. 
It  Is  dangerous  for  both  groups  and  for  the 
nation,  as  a  whole.  This  trend  must  be  ended 
and  we  intend  to  play  a  part  In  that  elTort. 

CNION    ACTION 

This  Union  will  explain  even  more  than 
before  Its  point  of  view  to  other  group*. 
In  return,  we  shall  listen  to  the  outlook  of 
others  and  bring  their  opinions  before  our 
membership.  We  shall  consider  their  goals 
with  understanding  and  ask  our  members  to 
act  similarly. 

We  shall  above  all  stress  In  ovir  actions. 
In  our  speeches  and  in  our  publications  that 
the  nation  must  be  united.  We  do  not  urge 
or  seek  that  everyone  agree  with  everyone 
else.  Disagreement,  dissent  and  protest  are 
healthy.  But  we  do  urge  reason,  compromise, 
and  faith  In  the  goodwill  of  others  be  a  part 
of  all  efforts  by  either  the  establishment  or 
the  dissenters. 

To  warring  groups  In  American  society, 
we  highly  recommend  the  use  of  various 
labor-management  relations  techniques,  par- 
ticularly collective  bargaining,  arbitration 
and  the  grievance  machinery.  WliUe  these 
are  not  perfect  tools  nor  have  they  been 
perfectly  used,  they  have  pwoved  Immensely 
valuable  In  the  reeolutlon  of  countless  con- 
flicts between  unions  and  employers 

We  especially  want  to  point  out  that  these 
processes  both  require  and  help  to  build  a 
willingness  to  understBuid  and  deal  with  each 
other's  problems.  Also,  they  should  be  used 
repeatedly  and  often  when  conflicts  threat- 
en. They  work  better,  in  fact,  the  more  often 
they  are  used  to  end  quarrels. 

GOVERNMENTAL    EFFORTS 

Finally,  we  call  on  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  other  national,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment leaders  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  national  unity.  We  urge  them  to  use  their 
leadership  positions  to  calm  fears  and  to 
resolve  differences. 

Because  of  their  paramount  positions,  the 
President  and  his  Administration  have  par- 
ticularly Impwrtant  tasks.  We  urge  that 
all  members  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
actually  practice  what  the  President  has 
preached.  We  ask  that  they — particularly 
the  Vice  President — become  unifiers  instead 
of  dividers.  We  urge  that  they  forego  the 
shrill  and  terrifying  partisanship  which  has 
marked  their  activities  in  the  past  nine 
months.  No  political  gain  can  be  worth  the 
disintegration  of  the  Nation. 

Hate  is  contagious.  It  spreads  quickly. 

Mutual  trust  and  understanding  are  the 
antidotes  to  hate.  Hopefully,  they  can  be 
equally  contagious. 
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THE  PRBSroENTS  PLAN  TO  CREATE 
A  NEW  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  reorganize  Government 
agencies  to  create  a  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  a  much  needed  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President's  reorganization  plan  calls  for 
giving  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  control  over  the  environmental 
radiation  protection  functions  currently 
held  bv  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  authority  to  register  pesticides 
which  currently  is  held  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  along  with  other 
transfers  of  environmental  functions. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  the  new 
agency  would  stop  short  of  providing  the 
type  of  coordination  and  Increased  au- 
thority for  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment which  is  provided  In  my  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  new  Department  of  Conser%atlon 
and  the  Environment. 

Although  the  plan  covers  much  the 
same  area  as  my  bill  would  cover,  it  does 
not  include  all  of  the  agencies  which 
have  en\  ironmental  functions  and  would 
be  incorporated  into  a  singk^ depart- 
ment by  my  bUl.  Nor  does  IT  provide 
the  additional  authority  to  halt  projects 
which  the  agency  finds  to  be  detrimental 
to  our  environment,  such  tis  my  bill 
would  provide.  Because  these  additional 
provisions  are  needed.  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  enactment  of  my  bill  to  provide 
for  more  complete  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

ACTION  FOLLOWS  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN  TEACH-IN  ON  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  concern  expressed  that  the 
environmental  teach-ins.  Earth  Day,  and 
recent  public  interest  might  have  no  real 
and  lasting  impact  on  the  state  of  the 
American  environment. 

It  gives  me  great  hope,  therefore,  to 
point  to  the  real  impact  and  example  set 
by  students  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

It  was  in  Ann  Arbor  ihat  the  idea  of 
Earth  Day  first  caught  fire  in  a  big  way. 
Out  of  that  idea  emerged  ENACT  (En- 
vironmental   Action    for    Survival,    a 
group  of  university  students  and  com- 
munity leaders  determined  to  bring  the 
crisis  of  the  environment  home  to  the 
people  and  to  lead  in  the  cleanup  effort. 
Last  March,  ENACT  sponsored  the  big- 
gest of  the  teach-ins.  what  Barry  Com- 
moner called  the  largest  seminar  ever  as- 
sembled to  learn  about  ecology.   For  5 
days,  the  campus  and  the  community  fo- 
cused their  attention  together  not  only 
on    all    aspects    of    the    environmental 
crisis,  but  on  the  interconnections  be- 
tween this  and  our  other  social  problems. 
Foremost  in  the  discussions,  which  in- 
cluded virtually  every  national  leader  in 
this  field  and  many  Members  of  Congress, 
was  an  emphasis  on  problem-solving  and 
followthrough. 

And  so.  despite  predictions  that  this 
was  a  passing  fad.  ENACT  has  continued 
in  its  efforts.  It  has  published  an  out- 
standing guidebook  for  citizens  enlisting 


in  the  environmenUl  campaign.  It  has 
sponsored  cleanup  efforts,  local  seminars 
and  a  host  of  activities.  It  has  jomed  ef- 
fectively with  other  Michigan  groups  to 
work  in  the  State  legislature  to  achieve 
strong  new   laws,  such  as  the  recently 
passed  Environmental  Protection  Act.  In 
a  demonstration  of  community  involve- 
ment and  long-term  resolve.  ENACT  has 
managed  to  finance  and  staff  a  perma- 
nent   full-tune  ENACT  Ecology  Center 
in  downtown  Ann  Arbor  as  a  focal  point 
for  continuing  community  interest  and 
activities.  Through  this  center  we  can 
expect  new  programs  and  innovations, 
and  I  salute  the  students  and  the  commu- 
nitv  for  an  outstanding  demonstration  of 
joining  together  to  chaUenge  construc- 
tively this  massive  problem  of  education 
and  restoration. 

Now  most  recently.  ENACT,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co,,  has 
conducted  an  important  experiment  in 
the  recycling  of  materials.  A  glass  collec- 
tion center  was  set  up  at  a  conveniens 
shopping  center.  In  2  days,  the  people  of 
Ann  Arbor  brought  in  65  tons  of  bottles 
which  will  be  recycled   into  new   glass 

products.  ,    .      .„       4, 

That  is  65  tons  of  glass  that  will  not 
lie  forever  fallow  along  Michigan  road- 
sides and  in  Michigan's  open  spaces.  In- 
stead it  becomes  a  resource,  recycled  and 
reused  in  industry,  taking  pressures  off 
the  supplv  of  raw  materials  and  hence 
off  the  environment.  I  am  delighted  to 
note  that  ENACT  is  following  up  on  the 
experiment  bv  establishing  a  permanent 
recycling  center,  and  that  the  industry 
is  following  up  by  establishing  recycling 
as  a  permanent  practice,  through  collec- 
tion centers  around  the  cotintry,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  on  this 
project,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Detroit  News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ol.'^ss  Makers  Plan  Nationwide  Recycling 
Env'.ronmentaJlst,s  won  a  major  battle 
against  the  bottles  yesterday  when  the  na- 
tion s  glass  manufac-urers  announced  a  pro- 
gn^m  to  b\iy  back  nonreturnable  bottles  from 
the  consumer 

The  nationwide  program,  announced  in 
New  York  by  Franklin  B,  Pollock,  preeldent 
of  the  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Is  the  result  of  experiments  In  Ann 
.'Vrbor,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  few  other  cities. 

Between  75  and  100  collection  centers  in  21 
■  tates  will  be  opened  by  the  manufacturers, 
who  will  pay  a  penny  a  pound  for  any  glass 
returned. 

However,  no  plans  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish a  center  in  the  near  future  In  the 
Detroit  area 

The  glass  will  then  be  ground  Into  crushed 
gla=;s  or  •cullet,"  and  reused  for  making  new 
glass  containers  as  well  as  other  Industrial 
uses. 

Pollock  estimated  that  11  billion  bottles  a 
year  can  be  recycled  into  productive  uses  by 
the  new  program.  If  the  program  weren't 
established,  the  bottles  would  end  up  on  the 
nation's  Junk  piles. 

Environmentalists  have  been  concerned 
that  the  country  Is  burying  Itaelf  In  the  tons 
of  nonretvirnable  bottles  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  convenient  throw-away  several 

vears  ago. 

The  Ann  Arbor  experiment  was  conducted 
♦wo  weeks  ago  by  a  University  of  Michigan 
s'udent  group  called  ENACT  (Environmental 
Action  for  Survival),  and  Owens-HUnols 
Glass  Co,,  of  Toledo. 


In  two  days.  Ann  Arbor  residents  brought 
65  tons  of  bottles  to  the  Arborland  Shopping 
Center,  Owens  paid  a  penny  a  pound  for  the 
glass  and  shipped  it  to  Its  plant  In  Charlotte. 

After  the  experiment,  ENACT  announced 
It  was  establishing  a  permanent  recycling 
center  in  Ann  Arbor. 

The  Los  Angelee  experiment  has  been  going 
on  since  April,  where  eight  collection  cent«rs 
have  been  established.  About  500,000  bottles 
a  week  are  returned  to  the  centers. 


DO  NOT  STEAL  MY  FLAG 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  day  and  time,  we  sometimes  are  not 
very  much  surprised  at  newsstories  that 
appear  in  the  daily  press,  regardless  of 
how  strange  or  shocking  they  may  be. 

It  is  almost  as  if  nothing  is  sacred  any 
more  Millions  of  Americans,  on  Flag  Day 
and  on  other  national  holidays  such  as 
the  Fourth  of  July,  display  the  American 
flag  at  their  homes  in  recognition  of  re- 
spect for  the  flag  and  as  a  demonstration 
of  their  patriotism  aad  love  of  country. 

Robert  T.  Henderson  and  his  family, 
of  Savannah,  Ga.,  are  such  Americans. 
Mr  Henderson  for  the  past  several  years 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  display  the  flag 
during  Flag  Week.  However,  his  expe- 
rience this  year  was  not  a  happy  one. 
Someone,  apparently  with  total  disre- 
spect for  the  flag  and  private  pr(«3erty, 
stole  Mr.  Henderson's  flag.  I  personally 
find  such  a  theft  as  this  difficult  to  im- 
derstand.  I  would  like  to  think  that  per- 
haps the  thief  desired  to  have  an  Amer- 
ican flag  for  his  own  personal  patriotic 
use  but.  judging  from  some  of  the  things 
we  have  been  seeing  and  hearing  lately, 
I  doubt  that  is  the  case. 

Mr  Henderson  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News 
that  was  published  in  that  newspaper  on 
July  3  I  can  certainly  share  and  under- 
stand his  feelings.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Flag  Is  Stolen 
"Don't  Tread  on  Me."  was  a  famous  battle 
cry  In  American  history. 

Around  our  house  now.  it  Is.  "Dont  Steal 

My  Flag" 

Our  daughter  and  our  three  little  sons 
have  been  learning  a  little  about  patriotism 
for  some  years  now.  RecenUy  they  have  been 
putUng  the  flag  out  for  "Flag  Week."  The 
other  day  a  man  came  up  on  the  porch  to 
ask  directions  and  when  the  oldest  child 
■went  to  check  with  his  mother,  the  man 
grabbed  the  flag.  Jumped  Into  his  red  Volks- 
wagen and  sped  off  down  the  street. 

That  flag  was  a  symbol  to  our  family. 

That  flag  was  meaningful  to  each  of  us. 

To  most  Americans  the  4th  of  July  Is  a 
meaningful  day.  It  reminds  us.  as  the  flag 
does  of  the  sacriflcec  of  our  forefathers,  who 
fought  and  died  for  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that  everyone  living  In  the  United 
States  of  America  enjoys. 

Most  Savannahians  are  peace  loving  citi- 
zens who  take  pride  In  their  city,  with  Its 
Klorlous  past  and  Its  prospects  for  a  tre- 
mendous future,  but  "ia'iy„';0"V^jr"iL''^i7 
flcht  again,  as  they  did  In  W,W,  I.  W.  "W,  II. 
Korea  Ind  Vietnam  to  protect  this  country 
from  Its  enemies. 

We  pray  to  God  that  our  sons  never  have 
to  go  to  war.  but  we  also  pray,  that  If  they 
are  called  upon  to  protect  our  democracy 
that  they  will  go  proudly. 


My  9,  1970 
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And,  oh  yes,  there  will  be  another  flag  on 
our  porch  on  July  4th,  and  If  It  Is  stolen, 
we'll  get  another  and  another  and  another. 
For  It  Is  our  flag,  we  are  proud  of  It  and 
we  thank  Ood  for  the  right  and  privilege 
to  fly  It  In  a  free  country. 

Robert  T,  Henderson. 

Savannah. 


FRED  J.  WEILERr— 
CONSERVATIONIST 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi".  President,  all  too 
seldom  in  our  busy  lives  do  we  take 
time  to  acknowledge  tlie  constructive 
contributions  so  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens make  to  man's  well  being. 

Fred  Weiler  who  was  the  Arizona 
State  director  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  until  his  sudden  death  is 
one  of  those  persons  whose  contributions 
were  legion. 

I  knew  Fred  when  I  was  Governor  of 
Arizona  and  continued  to  work  wnth  him 
as  a  Senator. 

He  died  May  12  of  a  heart  attack  in 
Nairobi,  where  he  was  on  vacation  and 
visiting  a  daughter,  Susan.  He  also  was 
visiting  there  with  Dr.  Wendell  Swank, 
fomier  director  of  the  Arizoim  Game 
and  Fish  Department,  who  now  is  on 
U.N.  assignment. 

He  won  the  American  Motors  Con- 
servation Award  in  1963  along  with  Holi- 
day magazine's  Beautiful  America 
Award.  The  Arizona  Wildlife  Federation 
presented  liim  with  the  Thomas  E.  Mc- 
Cullough  Memorisd  Award  as  Arizona's 
leading  professional  conservationist  in 
1966. 

In  1968  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior granted  him  its  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  In  1969  he  won  the  Arizona  Con- 
servationist of  the  Year  Award  made  by 
the  Arizona  Wildlife  Federation  and  tlie 
Sears  Roebuck  Foundation. 

This  impressive  series  of  awards 
shows  a  career  that  was  active  and  broad 
and  a  degi-ee  of  energy  that  was  boimd- 
less. 

Nothing  I  might  sray  today  abo-at  Fred 
Weiler  would  add  to  the  esteem  he  knew 
I  had  for  him  as  a  person  and  as  a  fel- 
low- worker  for  good,  effective  public  ad- 
ministration. 

Carl  Schurz,  an  earlier  Secretarj'  of 
the  Interior,  sums  up  Fred  Weller's  phi- 
losophy : 

Ideals  are  like  stars.  You  will  not  succeed 
m  touching  them  with  your  hands.  But  like 
the  sea  faring  men  on  the  desert  of  waters, 
you  will  choose  them  as  your  guides,  and 
following  them  you  will  reach  your  destiny. 

Fred  Weiler  left  this  legucy  to  his 
widow,  Caroline  Weiler,  and  their  three 
children — two  sons.  Hunter  and  Marion, 
both  attending  college,  and  Susan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
May  15,  1970,  Phoenix  Gazette;  and  an 
article  by  DeWayne  Smith,  columnist, 
published  in  the  same  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  it«ms 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Arizona  Loses  a  Good  Friend 

To  the  sorrow  of  every  Arlzonan  Interested 
In  the  preservation  and  proper  use  of  Ari- 
zona's vast  public  land  resources.  Fred  J. 
Weiler  will  walk  among  us  no  more,  doing 
his  good  works. 


The  Arizona  director  of  the  US.  Bureau 
of  Land  Meoiagement  Is  dead,  stricken  by  a 
heart  attack  while  on  a  vacation  trip  In 
Kenva.  Africa,  His  death  Is  a  great  loss  to 
this"  state,  and  It  will  be  dlflftcult  Indeed 
to  And  someone  to  carry  on   in   his  place 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Weiler— and  he  Is  due  many- 
is  that  he  was  a  bureaucrat  who  deserved  to 
be  described  by  some  title  with  a  far  more 
noble  ring  to  it.  He  was  by  far  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  dedicated  public  servants 
on  the  federal  payroll  anywhere. 

He  leaves  Arizona  quite  a  legacy.  During 
the  eight  years  he  was  In  his  post,  he  helped 
Maricopa  County  establish  the  largest  parks 
system  In  the  country.  Just  one  of  his  many 
efforts  to  put  the  lands  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion to  maximum  beneficial  use.  for  now  and 
for  years  to  come, 

a"  fervent  conservationist,  he  protected 
some  of  Arizona's  most  spectacular  scenery — 
Paria  Canyon,  Aravalpa  Canyon  and  Vermil- 
lion Cliffs — by  establishing  them  as  primi- 
tive areas.  Not  content  merely  to  conserve, 
he  worked  to  restore  ravaged  lands.  Thanks 
to  him,  the  San  Simon  River  Valley,  virtually 
destroyed  by  overgrazing,  is  looking  much 
better!  and  offers  now  a  safe  habitat  for  the 
rare  Mexican  Black  Duck. 

Always  attuned  to  Arizona's  needs.  Mr. 
Weiler  was  Instrumental  In  putting  public 
lands  into  private  hands,  thereby  offering 
a  state  with  so  much  public  domain  some 
room  for  private  growth.  To  him,  the  land 
was  a  treasure,  to  be  used  wisely  for  all. 

Arizona  owes  the  late  Fred  Weiler  a  great 
deal  of  gratitude  for  his  contributions  to 
the  state. 


Now.  however,  the  situation  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Each  day  tremendous  quantities 
of  crude  oil  are  shipped  in  tankers  bigger 
than  the  Torrey  Canyon.  When  one  of 
these  breaks  up.  the  resulting  oil  slick 
may  not  disperse  for  weeks  and  if  the 
wind  is  right  can  drift  toward  shore  to 
despoil  miles  of  clean  beach.  The  damage 
to  wildlife  alone  is  staggering.  Aquatic 
birds,  their  bodies  saturated  with  the 
deadly  slime,  cannot  fly  and  many  starve 
to  death.  The  loss  in  wildlife  is  only  half 
the  story,  however.  Commercial  losses  in 
terms  of  destroyed  recreational  areas, 
polluted  fishing  wat«rs  and  unsightly 
beaches  can  be  staggering. 

Clearly  we  must  emphasize  prevention 
If  we  are  to  avoid  future  disasters.  The 
two  new  treaties  presented  by  President 
Nixon  to  the  Senate  will  provide  the 
needed  economic  incentives  to  guarantee 
that  every  precaution  is  taken  against 
spills.  Let  us  move  quickly  and  ratify 
these  two  very  impwrtant  treaties. 


Fkeo  Wehxr  Conservationist 

Fred  Weiler  saw  things  much  clearer  than 
most  of  us. 

He  saw  the  worth  of  preserving  In  public 
ownership  the  majority  of  the  13  million 
Bureau  of  Land  Management-managed  acres 
he  directed  In  Arizona. 

And  his  record  as  BLM  director  for  Arizona 
has  shown  It  for  nine  years. 

The  "last  frontier"  is  the  way  Fred  liked 
to  refer  to  the  vast  expanse  of  public  land 
in  the  West.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  the  East- 
ern mistakes  of  land  abuse  didn't  take  place 
out  here. 

His  conservation  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments were  known  far  and  wide  and  he 
was  often  recognized  and  cited  for  them. 

Whether  in  heated  discussion  at  a  public 
meeting  or  Joshing  around  a  campfire  near 
a  trout  lake,  Weiler  was  a  gentleman  and 
sportsman. 

Weiler  and  his  wife  were  visiting  their 
daughter,  an  exchange  student.  In  Africa 
and  were  on  a  picture  taking  expedition  with 
Dr.  Wendell  Swank,  former  director  of  the 
Arizona  Game  and  Pish  Department  and 
personal  friend  who  is  on  a  United  Nations 
assignment.  Weiler  fell  from  a  truck  in  which 
he  was  riding,  breaking  an  arm.  He  suffered 
a  heart  attack  shortly  after  arriving  at  a 
hospital  for  treatment  of  his  arm, 

Fred  Weiler  was  a  true  conservationist.  We 
need  so  many  more  like  him. 


OIL  POLLUTION  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS— ni 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  2  days  I  have  discussed  the 
problems  presented  by  oil  pollution  and 
the  need  for  ratification  of  two  new 
treaties  designed  to  curb  International 
oil  spills.  At  one  time  such  treaties  were 
unneeded.  The  amount  of  crude  oil  which 
was  being  shipped  overseas  was  so  small 
tliat  an  occasional  accident  presented  no 
real  threat  to  the  environment.  Any  small 
amount  of  oil  spilled  quickly  dispersed 
and  relatively  little  damage  was  done. 


SENATOR  TYDINGS  AND  GUN 
CONTROL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
June  27  issue  of  the  New  Republic.  Alex 
Campbell  has  written  a  perceptive  article 
about  the  political  situation  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  tMr.  Tydingsi 
presently  finds  himself  being  the  object 
of  attack  from  both  the  left  and  right,  I 
think  this  short  piece  clearly  demon- 
strates what  happens  to  a  public  figure 
when  he  takes  on  the  tough  issues  with- 
out duckinig.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tydincs   or   No   Joy 

While  not  susceptible  of  proof,  a  plausible 
hyj)othesls  Is  that  the  imhapplest  person  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  would  be  the  one  sane  man. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  his  strength  of  mind  that 
Senator  Joseph  Davles  Tydlngs  resists  what 
must  sometimes  be  considered  temptation  to 
see  himself  In  that  role.  His  efforts  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  restrain  crime  and  to 
foeter  family  planning  have  led  some  blacks 
to  call  him  a  fascist  pig  bent  on  genocide. 
And,  because  Tydlngs  Ls  also  pushing  for 
saner  gun  laws,  lavish  dlsplaj-s  of  posters  and 
bumper  stickers  paid  for  by  you-know-who 
tell  Maryland  voters.  "If  Tj-dlngs  wins,  you 
loee."  What?  Their  guns;  therefore,  they  seem 
to  fear,  their  manhood.  Both  fears  are 
groundless;  nevertheless  Tydlngs,  a  s«lf -con- 
fessed liberal.  Is  now  being  depicted  as  a  cas- 
trator  as  well.  Tydlngs  Is  Maryland's  senior 
senator  and  faces  in  September  a  primary 
flght  with  George  P.  Mahoney,  a  Democrat 
who  Is  an  eight-times  loser  and  is  so  far  from 
being  a  liberal  that  In  1966  Splro  T,  Agnew 
won  the  governorship  from  him  largely  by 
appearing  to  be  by  contrast  a  moderate. 
Mahoney  Is  counting  confidently  on  gun 
lobby  backing.  Should  Mahoney  loee  a  ninth 
time,  the  gun  lobby  doubtless  will  back  Re- 
publican J.  Glenn  BeaU  Jr.  against  Tydlngs 
m  November, 

Unregistered  guns  killed  two  of  Tydlngs 
close  friends.  John  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
The  1968  Gun  Control  Act  Is  a  flop;  only 
three  states  reqvUre  gun  licenses  and  In  36 
states,  lunatics  may  legally  own  gims.  Tyd- 
lngs wants  guns  registered  and  licensed.  His 
assurances,  to  hunters  that  this  will  not  In- 
terfere with  sport  and  to  collectors  of  an- 
tique gims  that  theee  won't  count,  have 
failed  to  abate  the  trumped-up  hysteria 
against  Tydlngs"  modest  proix»als:    so  have 
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Tsdlngs'  terrible  statisUcs— 99.000  armed 
robberies  annuaUy.  more  than  doubled  since 
1964  and  9.000  Americans  shot  to  death  each 


■    \s  a  Jo-mer  United  States  Attorney.  T>d- 
iags  knows  about  crime  statistics.  He  knows 
lor  instance  that  the  chance  Is  eight  to  one 
atralnn    the    person    commuting    a    serious 
cnme  being  arrested,  and  16  to  one  against 
conrtction.  Last  year  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 56.419   felonies  were  reported    (and 
manv    more    comnUttedi    but    the    raUo   o. 
convictions   was   only   2.5    percent.   Most   of 
t>-e  D  C  victims  are  poor  blaclts.  Their  chance 
of  being  robbed  is   nve  times  greater  than 
o'her    peoples,    and    four    times    greater    o. 
being  raped.  Tvdings  in  1966  .>o-sponsored  the 
Ball  Reform  Act.  hoping  to  rescue  poor  sus- 
nects  from  the  extortions  of  the  professional 
bondsmen  who  soak  them.  He  now  says  the 
reform  failed.  Some  poor  people  accused  o. 
crime  are  held  in  Jail,  before  trial,  by  Judges 
who   set   bond   high    At    the   same   tlme^  of 
everv  eleven  persons  released  on  ball  one  is 
rearrested    and  charged  with    a   new   crime, 
while  still  awaiting  trial  on  the  earlier  charge. 
Tvdines   proposes   that   in  certain  cases  ar- 
rested persons  with  criminal  records  may  be 
held  in  jail  without  bail  up  to  30  days,  but 
then  be  brought  to  trial.  A  man  accused  of 
brutal  rape  would  not  be  able  to  go  stralgnt 
back  and  try  to  bash  the  woman's  head  in 
for  telling,  .-us  has  happened    Tydings  wou.d 
like  top  oreanlzed  criminals,  the  Maha  and 
e^oeclallv   narcotics  wholesalers,   to   get   life 
sentences.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ''•an"  pro- 
bation for  first  offenders  caught  with  drugs, 
^nd  treatment  and  cure  for  addict*.  To  pay 
for  their  habit,  addlcto  either  steal  or  they 
push  dope  Thefts  by  addicts  add  up  to  abovit 
$400  million  yearly  in  the  Washington.  DX:^ 
x-ea   .<»lone    Putting   addicts   on   methadone 
would  cost  less  than  10  cents  per  head  a  day^ 
Tvdln«s   feels   the   Nixon   AdmlnlstraUon   is 
sUngy  about  funding  treatment  and  cure  or 
druK  addict*  and  alcohoUcs. 
^        Tvdings    crime  proposals  have  und.^mmed 
floods  of  criticism,  especially  as  the  sen  a  or 
also  supports  a  form  of  "no-knock    authority 
for  police  to  enter  premises,  in  1"^^°^  ^^^^^^ 
or  o^er  crime.  Not  everyone  calls  Tydmgs  a 
racist.  Rational  critics  concede  that  his  no - 
knock  provision   Is   more  circumspect   than 
current  practlcc^poUce  do  now  enter  wUh- 
out  knocking,  largely  at  their  own  discretion^ 
Tvdings  would  compel  them  to  seek  a  Judge  s 
soeclfic  sanction.  But  the  critics  say  that  In- 
8-^d  of  asking  for  pre-trial  deteritlon^  Tyd- 
ings  should  work  for  speedier  trials.  Tvdings 
replies  that   he  is  doing  that  too,  but   the 
couri,s  are  hopelessly  clogged  and  won  t  un- 
clog  soon. 

The  senator  has  written  a  book.  Bom  to 
Starve  to  expose  his  views  on  population  con- 
trol He  says  that  5.4  mtlUon  American 
women  who  are  poor  dont  want  l=^ff  a^")^" 
llles  and  do  want  family  planning  assistance, 
but  fewer  than  800.000  get  It.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  adopted  elimination  of  un- 
wanted births  as  a  national  goal,  but  Tid- 
ings 18  urging  larger  financial  provision.  •984.- 
MO  over  five  years.  His  less  rational  accusers 
blow  up  over  his  family  planning  stand.  Some 
blacks  sav  he's  a  rich  white  who  aims  to 
sterilize  the  black  poor;  others  profess  shock 
at  his  proposal  to  leave  abortion  "to  Individ- 
ual  conscience."  If  he  politically  survives  the 
attacks  generated  by  what  seems  to  be  every- 
one else's  castration  syndrome.  Tydlngs  may 
look  good  in  1072.  when  he  wUl  be  only  44. 
Many  of  his  liberal  Ideas  match  with  those  of 
Senator  McGovem — and  of  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy Tydlngs  would  also  fit  a  Muakle  ticket, 
or  a  Hughes  ticket.  But  sometimes,  reading 
his  hate  mall,  Tydlngs  becomes  a  bit  glum. 
The  storm  that  Is  being  worked  up  against 
him  m  his  state  Is  contrived  by  the  gun  lob- 
by In  part  because  he  Is  a  liberal,  and  people 
who  fear  and  hate  Uberal  views  readily  be- 
lieve that  Tydlngs  Is  plotting  to  disarm 
them  so  as  to  leave  them  helpless  prey  of 


vaguely  gltmpeed  powers  of  evil.  But.  mean- 
while. Tvdings'  efforts  to  protect  poor  and 
black  people  from  the  criminals  who  prey  on 
them  are  rudely  rebuffed 


COMMENT  ON  THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
manv  Members  oi"  Congress  have  placed 
in  tlie  Record  letters  from  GI's  serving 
in  Southeast  Asia  protesting  against  the 
war  and  particularly  our  entry  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

It  comes  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  then, 
to  read  in  the  Regional  News  of  Lake 
Geneva.  Wis  .  a  letter  received  by  the 
parents  of  a  young  man  serving  in  'Viet- 
nam who  cannot  stomach  the  attacks 
made  on  President  Nixon  by  a  handful 
of  GI's  serving  in  the  same  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase  Hess  and 
the  one  received  from  their  son  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
From    Vietnam    Hess   WarrES   About   War, 
Demonstr-\tors 
"Ood  bless  Nixon  for  having  the  sheer  guts 
to  do  what  he  knows  Is  right  and  stand  by 
his  beliefs.  •  This  was  not  written  by  a  gov- 
ernment or  administration  official   In  reply 
to  some  recent  criticism  of  the  President's 
policies,  but  bv  a  soldier  in  Vietnam.  In  It  he 
explains  his  views  on  the  war.  the  demonstra- 
tions,   the    protestors,    and    the   Incident  at 
Kent  State 
Regional  News. 
Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

Gentlemen  Atuched  U  excerpts  from  a 
letter  we  received  May  25th  from  our  son  sta- 
Uoned  m  Vietnam.  This  expresses  his  and  our 
feelings  on  the  Cambodia  Campaign  and  the 
unpatriotic  protests  taking  place  here  in 
the  countrv  at  colleges  and  other  places. 
In  publishing  this  you  may  use  our  name. 
Sincerely. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Chase  N.  Hess. 
•Everybodv  is  following  the  Cambodia 
push  in' the  newspapers  and  on  radio.  'We  all 
are  cheering  Nixon  on  and  the  troops  as  well. 
It  Is  reallv  the  best  thing  that  has  ever  been 
done  over  here.  The  Dinks  are  really  In  a 
world  of  hurt.  The  Cambodian  troops  and 
Vietnamese  tro<.)ps  are  combining  their  forces 
and  efforts  against  a  common  enemy.  The 
Dinks  won't  be  able  to  fight  or  resupply  for 
a  long  time  due  to  the  Monsoon  season  in 
the  south  It  is  Just  so  great  to  know  the 
war  is  reallv  not  in  vain.  It  reaUy  makes  me 
sick  about  all  the  demonstrations  and  pro- 
testers and  Congress  trying  to  cut  oB  the 
funds.  I  can't  beUeve  that  the  country  can  t 
see  and  undersumd  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  the  Cambodian  Invasion.  It  seems 
'hat  'hey  all  would  have  us  stand  up  and 
say  Peace.  Brother"  to  Charlie  whUe  he 
blows  vour  head  off.  It  truly  scares  me  that 
mv  Co'untrvmen  are  trying  to  get  me  killed 
by  giving  aid  to  the  N.V.A.  and  V.C.  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  come  home  for  fear  of  be- 
ing confronted  by  some  long  haired  ass  who 
carries  a  V.C.  flag  or  tears  down  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  I  think  I'd  become  Involved  In 
a  situation  that  would  only  turn  out  bad. 

Honest  to  God.  it  Is  too  bad  that  the 
N  G  '8  at  Kent  or  Madison  didn't  have  a  mini 
gun  like  is  used  over  here.  They  would  have 

gotten  about  400  instead  of  only  4  b 

How  dare  one  of  those  punks  think  they 
are  so  right  and  headstrong  that  they  can  sit 
9000  mllee  away,  read  a  newspaper,  hear  a 
speech,  or  Imagine  what  the  world  is  all 
about,  and  then  demand  the  world  be  run 
as  they  dictate. 


God  Bless  Nixon  for  having  the  sheer  guts 
to  do  what  he  knows  Is  right  and  stand  by 
his  beliefs.  I  believe  all  the  service  men  in 
Viet  Nam  are  behind  him  and  wish  that 
somehow  the  country  they  fight  for  would 
come  to  Us  senses.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  majority  of  the  country  Is  so  sick 
that  It  can't  control  the  demonstrators.  Is 
the  whole  country  against  winning  this  war 
or  Is  the  majority  being  led  around  by  the 
nose?  I  am  astonished  that  you  and  others 
like  you  would  allow  the  demonstra'-ors  to  go 
unchecked.  If  my  kid  was  part  of  a  demon- 
stration I'd  Jerk  him  out  of  school  so  fast 
his  head  would  swim.  The  bum  could  then 
try  to  make  a  go  of  life  without  the  one 
big  thing  the  country  offers — education. 
When  they  take  life  so  much  for  granted, 
then  maybe  the  loss  of  that  life  means  very 
little  Their  only  JusUficatlon  for  exist- 
ence is  the  mere  fact  that  they  exist.  They 
offer  no'hing,  give  nothing,  and  take  all 

Another  thing,  taking  for  granted  that 
the  U.S.  is  still  run  on  a  Democratic  sys- 
tem, that  Congress  represents  the  people, 
and  does  what  the  public  majority  want.  I 
must  assume  that  the  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic is  against  providing  funds  for  the  Cam- 
bodian Offensive.  I  realize  that  It  hasn't 
passed  yet.  but.  if  It  does,  am  I  to  assume 
that  you.  the  majority,  don't  support  Nixon 
and  us  in  Viet  Nam.  or  is  It  that  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  Just  never  got  the 
word?  I  think  it  is  most  likely  the  latter, 
and.  If  so.  damn  everyone  of  the  "silent 
majority  for  being  so  complacent  If  the 
funds  are  cut  off. 

I  really  get  worked  up  over  this  thing 
but  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  don't 
mean  to  vent  my  anger  on  you  but  at  the 
United  States  that  I  knew  back  In  the  mld- 
sixtles  which  you  happen  to  represent  and 
t)e  a  part  of.  They  say  that  your  generation 
gave  us  the  world  such  as  the  mld-slxtles  and 
it  was  good.  Who  the  Hell  gave  us  this  world 
we  have  now.  I  think  my  generation.  Makes 
me  sick. 

I'll  write  a  nice  friendly  letter  another 
day.  Have  a  nice  Memorial  Day  and  keep  that 
flag  out  In  the  front  yard. 


SAN  ANTONIO  FEDERAL 
BUTLDING 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  Senators  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  has 
cleared  the  way  for  the  construction  of 
the  San  Antonio  Federal  Building  com- 
plex by  approving  the  usage  of  the 
HemisPair  Confluence  Theater  building 
as  a  courthouse.  The  uncertainty  in  this 
matter  had  influenced  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  recommend 
the  delay  of  this  whole  project  and  to 
re^rogram  its  funds  to  other  uses.  The 
House,  however,  has  kept  the  funds  for 
the  San  Antonio  project  in  its  Inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  conferees  will 
concur  in  the  approval  of  these  funds 
now  that  the  uncertainty  relating  to  the 
readiness  of  the  project  to  enter  the  con- 
struction phase  is  resolved  favorably. 


THE   PLIGHT    OP   THE 
PENN   CENTRAL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Penn 
Central  raUroad  is  a  vital  link  in  the 
economy  of  the  entire  Nation.  This  huge 
transportation  network  employs  more 
than  94,000  people.  It  is  a  major  source 
of  revenue  for  innumerable  cities  and 
towns.  It  affects,  direcUy  and  indirectly, 
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the  liquidity  and  progress  of  entire  in- 
dustries. 

The  problems  which  have  beset  the 
Penn  Central,  therefore,  should  not  be 
viewed  simply  as  the  misfortune  of  a 
single  company  struggling  through  a 
period  of  internal  difficulties.  And  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us  that  in  the  opinion  of  many 
experts  other  lines  could  face  many  of 
the  same  problems  that  have  brought  this 
great  railroad  to  its  knees. 

Several  proposals  for  assisting  this  line 
have  alreadv  been  offered,  and  it  is  like- 
Iv  that  stili  more  will  be  forthcoming. 
Manv  of  these  proposals  involve  the  use 
of  Federal  fimds  to  "bail  out"  the  rail- 
road, and  put  it  back  on  its  financial  feet. 
I  cannot  support  such  proposals,  for  I 
believe  that  the  problems  of  the  trans- 
portation  industry   are   serious   enough 
to  merit  the  development  of  a  new  and 
comprehensive  policy  toward  this  belea- 
guered industry.  Bailing  out  individual 
corporations  is  no  better  than  putting  the 
proverbial  bandaid  on  a  deep  and  open 
wound.  In  addition,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  railroads  have  done  enough  to 
put  their  own  house  in  order.  If  the 
Perm  Central,  and  all  who  depend  upon 
it.  is  to  be  kept  from  farther  decline  a 
program  of  relief  must  be  effected  which 
is  not  simply  a  veiled  patchwork  of  gov- 
ernment loans  and  guarantees.  A  one  way 
program  of  financial  support  is  not  the 
answer.  Such  programs  can  do  little  but 
exacerbate  the  long  term  problems  of  this 
vital  industry.  While  it  is  presented  with 
the   dilemma  of   the   condition   of   the 
Penn  Central,  the  industry  is  also  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  make  funda- 
mental changes  which  can  greatly  en- 
hance its  future  and  restore  the  confi- 
dence that  it  now  lacks.  The  railroads  of 
this  country  must  seize  this  opportunity 
and  take  upon  themselves  the  role  of 
working  and  thinking  together  in  a  spirit 
of  responsibility  and  cooperation.  They 
must  demonstrate  that  the  industry  is 
committed  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible to  using  its  own  management  and 
technical  resources  in  order  to  solve  its 
own  problems. 

If  the  railroad  industry,  or  anj'  seg- 
ment of  it,  is  to  come  to  Congress  asking 
for  assistance,  it  must  first  show  that  it 
really  wants  to  help  itself.  Government 
tissistance  can  and  should  only  be  made 
available  on  a  businesslike  basis,  and  not 
as  charity.  Until  such  time  as  the  indus- 
try can  take  some  action  to  reinstate  con- 
fidence in  its  own  ability  to  deal  with 
its  problems,  conditions  will  continue  to 
deteriorate.  If  the  industry  can  act  pru- 
dently and  decisively,  it  can  emerge  from 
the  current  peril  both  stronger  said 
healthier.  In  so  doing,  it  can  mitigate 
the  already  telling  effects  of  the  Perm 
Central's  demise  on  the  whole  of  Ameri- 
can business. 


Arizona  tribal  groups  can  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  their  experiences  have 
led  the  way  in  Government  efforts  to 
place  Federal  funds  in  the  hands  of  In- 
dian commimities  for  their  own  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  programs. 

President  Nixon  specifically  mentioned 
two  Indian  tribes— the  Salt  River  Tribe 
of  Arizona  and  the  Zuni  Tribe— that  have 
recently  extended  this  principle  of  local 
control  to  virtually  aU  of  the  programs 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
traditionally  administered  for  them. 

Economic  development  is  another  area 
in  which  administration  efforts  will  be 
extended,  and  President  Nixon  cited  the 
comprehensive  economic  development 
plans  that  had  been  created  by  the 
Pima-Maricopa  Indians  in  Arizona  and 
the  Zuni  Tribe,  as  outstanding  examples 
of  interagency  cooperation  in  fostering 
Indian  economic  growth. 

As  an  example  of  the  tremendous  im- 
p>act  of  economic  devel!H>ment  projects 
on  reservations,  he  cited  the  Gila  River 
Reservation  in  Arrxina.  There,  over  the 
last  3  years,  unemployment  has  been  low- 
ered from  56  to  18  percent,  while  welfare 
has  been  cut  by  50  percent  and  the  me- 
dian family  income  increased  by  150  per- 
cent. The  President  also  cited  the  Navajo 
irrigation  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  that  the 
administrations  recommendations  have 
incorporated  some  of  the  findings  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Indian  education  that 
was  created  at  my  insistence. 

His  message  referred  also  to  establish- 
ment of  the  Navajo  Community  College, 
the  first  college  in  America  plarmed,  de- 
veloped, and  operated  by  and  for  In- 
diEuis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  the 
record  of  Arizona  Indian  tribal  groups  is 
helping  others  to  self-determination. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   STATEMENT  ON 
THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  INDIAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  out- 
lined in  President  Nixon's  message  to 
Congress  yesterday,  the  administration's 
Indian  progam  is  commendable  in  free- 
ing the  Indian  to  run  his  own  affairs. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  8,  President  Nixon  made  a  land- 
mark declaration  relative  to  the  plight 
of  our  American  Indians  and  what  his 
administration  intends  to  do  about  it. 

My  State  of  Arizona  has  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  Indians  living  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  spent  a  life- 
time living  and  working  with  them.  They 
represent  fifteen  different  tribes,  speak- 
ing three  different  basic  languages,  and 
they  occupy  27  per  cent  of  the  114,000 
square  miles  of  Arizona. 

Finally,  the  President  is  working 
through  a  Comnussioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs who.  himself,  is  sm  Indian  and  with 
Indian  leaders  from  all  over  America. 
They  have  recognized  some  fundamental 
problems  and  have  made  encouraging 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  meet  them.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  Senators  to  know 
that  two  Indian  tribes,  the  Salt  River 
Pimas  in  Southern  Arizona  and  the  Zu- 
nis  in  New  Mexico  have  for  a  good  time 
now  exercised  complete  control  over  the 
programs  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  traditionally  administered 
for  them.  Most  of  the  Federal  officials 
on  these  two  reservations  have  been  re- 
placed by  Indians  and  from  personal 


observation,  I  can  report  that  these 
tribes  are  doing  a  wonderful  job.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Indians  cannot 
handle  their  own  problems,  rim  their 
own  schools,  super\-ise  law  enforcement 
and  the  operation  of  courts,  operate 
hospitals,  and  all  of  the  other  fmictions 
of  Government  if  only  given  a  chance. 
Most  of  the  problems  in  our  relation- 
ships with  the  Indians  have  been  people 
in  the  Federal  Government  who  have 
been  more  interested  in  the  plight  of 
other  minorities  and  also  people  who 
would  like  to  see  Indians  remain  forever 
just  Indians.  What  the  Nixon  doctrine 
on  Indian  Affairs  has  aimed  at  is  allow- 
ing and  encouraging  the  Indians  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  their  own 
tribes,  tribal  governments,  and  tribal 
lands  with  the  help  of  Federal  money. 
Frankly.  I  think  he  is  askmg  for  too 
little  money,  but  I  am  willing  to  let  time 
tell  whether  or  not  this  is  true. 

Let  me  give  an  example  or  two  of  what 
the  Nixon  doctrine  is  really  aimed  at. 

On  the  Colorado  River  near  the  town 
of  Parker,  Ariz.,  is  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Reservation  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
haves  and  Chemehuevis.  Many,  many 
years  ago  a  dam  was  constructed  on  the 
reservation  to  pronde  electrical  power 
for  the  Indians  and  whites  alike.  For 
years.  I  have  been  asking  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  roughly  $5  miUion  to 
reconstruct  this  project  so  that  the  In- 
dians could  operate  it  and,  from  the 
sale  of  the  power  to  the  greatly  increased 
population  in  the  vicinity,  become  self- 
sustaining.  This  money  has  never  been 
forthcoming  and  I  am  still  seeking  it. 

The  White  Mountain  Apaches  borrowed 
money  from  Arizona  banks  to  construct 
several  manmade  lakes  of  elevations  of 
over  7.500  feet  in  the  largest  imcut  pon- 
derosa  pine  country  in  the  world  and  the 
revenues  from  land  aroimd  these  lakes  by 
people  desiring  summer  homes  has  put 
this  tribe  well  along  the  road  to  self- 
sufficiency. 

Legislation  has  finally  been  passed 
which  has  enabled  the  Hopi  Tribe  to 
lease  land  to  factories  interested  in  a 
good,  dependable  source  of  labor,  which 
these  Hopis  are,  and  this  is  pushing 
them  along. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to 
be  an  impasse  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Papago  Tribe  on  the 
approval  of  leases  to  mining  companies 
which  could  put  40  percent  of  the  Papago 
males  to  work  and  at  this  time  this  tribe 
is  probably  per  capitawise  the  poorest 
group  of  people  we  have  in  the  United 
States. 

What  the  Nixon  doctrine  is  getting  at 
is  to  awaken  Congress  to  the  fact  that 
the  Indians'  problem  is  not  a  politically 
emotional  one.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
real  problems  and  the  President  believes, 
and  I  have  long  concurred,  that  if  the 
Indians  were  given  the  chance,  we  could 
eventually  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  allow  the  Indians  to  become 
more  closely  associated  with  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  without  ever  losing  their 
cultural  and  religious  backgroimd. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  White  House  statement  on 
American  Indians  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  White  House  Statement  on  Amirican 

Indians 
To  the  Congress  o/  the  Vni'.cd  States: 

The  flrs:  .Americans— the  Indnns — are  the 
mos:  deprived  and  most  isoUted  minority 
group  in  j)ur  nation  On  virtually  every  scale 
of  measurement— employment .  income,  edu- 
cation, he.ilth— the  condition  of  the  Indian 
people  ranks  at  the  bottom 

This  condition  is  the  heritage  of  centuries 
of  injustice.  Prom  the  time  of  their  first  con- 
tact with  European  settlers,  the  American 
Indians  have  l>een  oppressed  .and  brutalized, 
deprived  of  their  ancestral  lands  and  denied 
the  opportunity  to  control  iheir  own  des- 
tiny. Even  the  Federal  programs  which  are 
Intended  to  meet  their  needs  have  frequently 
proven  to  be  ineffective  and  demeaning. 

Bjt  the  story  of  the  Indian  in  America  Is 
something  more  than  the  record  of  the  white 
man's  .'requent  aggression,  broken  agree- 
ments, intermittent  remorse  .md  prolonged 
failure  It  Is  a  record  .Uso  of  endurance,  of 
survua).  of  adaptation  and  creativity  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  obstacles.  It  Is  a  record 
of  enormous  contributions  to  this  country — 
to  Its  art  and  culture,  to  Its  strength  and 
spirit,  to  Its  sense  of  history  and  its  sense 
of  purpose. 

It  Is  long  p.ist  time  that  the  Indian  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  go\ernment  began  to  rec- 
ognize and  build  upon  the  capacities  and  in- 
sights cf  the  Indl.\n  people.  Both  aus  a  matter 
of  Justice  and  as  a  matter  of  enlightened  so- 
cial policy,  we  must  begin  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  wh.it  the  Indians  themselves  have  long 
been  telling  us.  The  time  has  come  to  break 
decisively  with  the  past  and  to  create  the 
conditions  for  a  new  era  in  which  the  In- 
dian future  is  determined  by  Indian  acts 
and  Indian  decisions. 

SELF-DETERMINATION  WITHOUT  TERMINATION 

The  first  and  most  basic  question  that 
must  be  answered  with  respect  to  Indian 
policy  concerns  the  historic  and  legal  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  government 
and  Indian  communities.  In  the  past,  this 
relationship  has  oscillated  between  two 
equally  harsh  and  unacceptable  extremes. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  has — at  various  times 
during  previous  Administrations — been  the 
stated  policy  objective  of  both  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  eventually  to  terminate  the 
trusteeship  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  the  Indian  pteople.  As 
rwcently  as  August  of  1953.  In  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  108.  the  Congress  declared 
that  termination  was  the  long-range  goal  of 
lis  Indian  policies.  This  would  mean  that 
Indian  tribes  would  eventually  lose  any  spe- 
cial standing  they  had  under  Federal  law: 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  their  lands  would 
be  discontinued;  Federal  responsibility  for 
their  economic  and  social  well-being  would 
be  repudiated;  and  the  tribes  themselves 
would  be  effectively  dismantled.  Tribal  prop- 
erty would  be  divided  among  individual 
members  who  would  then  be  assinUlated  into 
the  society  <tt  large. 

This  policy  of  forced  temUnatJon  is  wrong, 
in  my  Judgment,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  the  premises  on  which  it  rests  are 
wrong.  Termination  Implies  that  the  PederaJ 
government  has  taken  on  a  trusteeship  re- 
sponsibility for  Indian  oommunitles  as  an 
act  of  generosity  toward  a  disadvantaged 
people  and  that  it  can  therefore  discontinue 
this  responsibility  on  a  unilateral  basis 
whenever  it  sees  at.  But  the  unique  status  of 
Indian  tribes  does  not  rest  on  any  premise 
such  as  this.  The  special  relationship  be- 
tween Indians  and  the  Federal  government  Is 
the  result  Instead  of  solemn  obligations 
which  have  been  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  Government.  EKown  through  the  years, 
through  written  treaties  and  through  formal 


and  Informal  agreements,  our  government 
has  made  specific  commitments  to  the  In- 
dian people.  For  their  par:,  ih?  Indians  have 
often  surrendered  claims  to  vast  tracts  of 
land  and  have  accepted  life  on  government 
reservaticns.  In  excJiange.  the  government 
h?.s  agreed  to  provide  ocmmunlty  services 
such  as  health,  education  and  public  safety, 
services  which  would  presumably  allow 
Indian  communities  to  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  comp.irable  to  that  oi  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Tills  goal,  of  course,  has  never  been 
achieved  But  the  special  re!at.ionship  be- 
t-ween  the  Indian  "ribes  and  tne  Federal  g<jv- 
ernment  which  .ir.ses  from  these  agreements 
continues  to  carrj-  immense  m  jral  and  legal 
farce.  To  terminate  tills  relationship  would 
be  no  more  appropriate  than  lo  terminate 
the  cfizenship  rights  of  any  other  American. 

The  second  reason  for  rejecting  forced  ter- 
m:n.^tlon  Is  that  the  p^.^ctical  results  have 
been  clearly  harmful  in  tJie  few  instances  lu 
which  termination  actually  has  been  tried. 
The  removal  of  Federal  truste<?ship  respon- 
sibility has  proxluced  cons.derable  di-sorienta- 
t4on  among  the  atfected  Indla;is  and  hiis  left 
them  un.tble  to  relate  to  a  myr.ad  of  Federal. 
&:a  e  and  local  assis'ance  elTorts.  Their  ero- 
n^mlc  and  social  condition  has  often  been 
worse  after  termination  than  it  w.us  before. 

The  third  argument  I  would  make  against 
forced  ttrmlnation  concerns  the  eiTect  it  has 
had  upon  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
tr.bes  wlilcii  still  enjoy  a  special  relationship 
with  the  Federal  government  The  very  threat 
that  this  relationship  may  someday  be  ended 
haj  created  a  great  deal  c^  app.-ehension 
among  Indian  groups  and  this  apprehension. 
m  turn,  has  had  a  blighting  effect  on  tribal 
progress.  Any  step  that  nught  reoult  in 
greater  social,  economic  or  political  auton- 
omy is  reg.ixded  with  suspicion  by  many  In- 
dians who  fear  that  it  wnll  only  bring  them 
closer  to  the  day  when  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  disavow  Its  responsibility  and  cut 
them  adrift. 

In  short,  the  fear  of  one  exueme  poUcy, 
forced  termination,  has  often  worked  to  pro- 
duce the  opposite  extreme:  excessive  de- 
pendence on  the  Federal  government.  In 
nianv  cases  this  dependence  is  so  great  that 
the  Indian  community  is  almost  entirely  run 
bv  outsiders  who  are  resp>msible  and  respon- 
sive to  Federal  offtcials  in  Washington,  D.C., 
rather  than  to  the  communities  they  are  sup- 
p<yied  to  be  serving.  This  Is  the  second  of 
the  two  harsh  approaches  which  have  long 
plagued  our  Indian  policies.  Of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior's  pr>jgrams  directly  serv- 
ing Indians,  for  example,  only  1.5  percent  are 
presently  under  Indian  control  Only  2.4  per- 
cent of  HEW's  Indian  health  programs  are 
run  by  Indians.  Ttie  result  Is  a  burgeoning 
Federal  bureaucracy,  programs  which  are  far 
less  effective  than  they  ought  to  be.  and  an 
erosion  of  Indian  initiative  and  morale. 

I  believe  that  both  of  these  policy  extremes 
are  wrong.  Federal  termination  errs  in  one 
direction.  Federal  paternalism  errs  in  the 
other  Only  by  clearly  rejecting  both  of  these 
extremes  can  we  achieve  a  policy  which  truly 
serves  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  people. 
Self-determination  among  the  Indian  people 
can  and  must  be  encouraged  without  the 
threat  of  eventual  termination  In  my  view, 
in  fact,  that  is  the  only  way  that  self-deter- 
mination can  effectively  be  fostered. 

This.  then,  must  be  the  goal  of  any  new- 
national  policy  toward  the  Indian  people:  to 
strengthen  the  Indian's  sense  of  autonomy 
without  threatening  his  sense  of  community. 
We  must  assure  the  Indian  that  he  can  as- 
sume control  of  his  own  life  without  being 
separated  involuntarily  from  the  tribal  group. 
And  we  must  make  it  clear  that  Indians  can 
become  Independent  of  Federal  control  with- 
out being  cut  off  from  Federal  concern  and 
Federal  support.  My  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  are  designed  to  carry 
out  this  policy. 


;.  Rejecting  termi7iation 
Because  termination  is  morally  and  legally 
unacceptable,  because  It  produces  bad  prac- 
tical results,  and  because  the  mere  tlireat  of 
termination  tends  to  discourage  greater  self- 
sufficiency  among  Indian  groups,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  jxass  a  new  Concurrent 
Resolution  which  would  expressly  renounce, 
repudiate  and  rep>eal  the  termination  policy 
as  expressed  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 108  of  the  83rd  Congress.  This  resolu- 
tion would  explicitly  aifirm  tlie  integrity  and 
right  to  continued  existence  of  all  Indian 
tribes  and  Alaska  native  governments,  rec- 
ognizing that  cultural  pluralism  is  a  source 
01  national  strength.  It  would  assure  these 
groups  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  continue  to  carry  out  its  treaty  and 
trusteeship  obligations  to  them  as  long  as 
the  groups  themselves  believed  that  such  a 
policy  was  necessary  or  desirable  It  would 
guiu-antee  that  whenever  Indlaii  groups  de- 
eded to  asMime  control  or  responsibility  for 
government  service  programs,  they  could  do 
so  and  t-tiU  receive  adequate  Federatl  finan- 
cial support  In  short,  such  a  resolution 
would  reaffirm  for  the  Legislative  branch — 
as  I  hereby  affirm  for  the  Executive  branch — 
that  the  historic  relationship  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  Indian  commu- 
nities cannot  be  abridged  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians. 

2.  The  right  to  control  and  operate  Federal 
programs 

Even  as  we  reject  the  goal  of  forced  ter- 
mination, so  must  we  reject  the  suffocating 
pattern  of  paternalism.  But  how  can  we  best 
do  this?  In  the  past,  we  have  often  assumed 
that  because  the  government  is  obliged  to 
provide  certain  services  for  Indians.  It  there- 
fore must  administer  those  same  services. 
And  to  get  rid  of  Federal  administration,  by 
the  same  token,  often  meant  getting  rid 
of  the  whole  Federal  program.  But  there  Is 
no  necessary  reajson  for  this  assumption. 
Federal  support  programs  for  non-Indian 
communities — hospitals  and  schools  are  two 
ready  examples — are  ordinarily  administered 
by  local  authorities.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Indian  communities  should  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  self-determination  merely 
because  they  receive  monetary  support  from 
the  Federal  government.  Nor  should  they 
lose  Federal  money  because  they  reject  Fed- 
eral control. 

For  years  we  have  talked  about  encourag- 
ing Indians  to  exercise  greater  self-deter- 
mination, but  our  progress  has  never  been 
commensurate  with  our  promises.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  this  situation  has  been  the  threat 
of  termination.  But  another  reason  Is  the 
fact  that  when  a  decision  Is  made  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  program  will  be  turned 
over  to  Indian  administration,  it  is  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  not  the  Indian  people 
who  finally  make  that  decision. 

This  situation  should  be  reversed.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  should  t>e  up  to  the  Indian 
tribe  to  determine  whether  it  is  willing  and 
able  to  assure  administrative  responfilbllity 
for  a  service  program  which  is  presently 
administered  by  a  Federal  agency.  To  this 
end.  I  am  proposing  legislation  which  would 
empower  a  tribe  or  a  group  of  tribes  or  any 
other  Indian  community  to  take  over  the 
control  or  operation  of  Federally-funded  and 
administered  programs  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  whenever  the  tribal 
council  or  comparable  community  govern- 
ing group  voted  to  do  so. 

Under  this  legislation.  It  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  agency  administering 
the  program  to  approve  the  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  most  such  transfers  of  power  would 
still  take  place  consensually  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  between  the  local  community 
and  the  Federal  government.  But  in  those 
cares  in  which  an  impasse  arises  between  the 
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two  parties,  the  final  determination  should 
rest  with  the  Indian  community. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  Indian 
control  of  Indian  programs  would  always 
be  a  wholly  voluntary  matter.  It  would  be 
possible  for  an  Indian  group  to  select  that 
program  or  that  specified  f>ortlon  of  a  pro- 
gram that  it  wants  to  run  without  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  other  components. 
The  "right  of  retrocession"  would  also  be 
guaranteed;  this  means  that  if  the  local 
community  elected  to  administer  a  program 
and  then  later  decided  to  give  It  back  to 
the  Federal  government.  It  would  always  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Appropriate  technical  assistance  to  help 
local  organizations  successfully  operate  these 
programs  would  be  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  No  tribe  would  risk  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  from  managing  Us  own 
programs;  under  the  proposed  legislation. 
I'ocally-.idmlnistered  programs  would  be 
funded  on  equal  terms  with  similar  serv- 
ices still  administered  by  Federal  authori- 
ties. The  legislation  I  propose  would  include 
appropriate  protections  against  any  action 
which  endangered  the  rights,  the  health,  the 
safety  cr  the  welfare  of  individuals.  It  would 
also  contain  accountability  procedures  to 
guard  against  gross  negligence  or  misman- 
agement of  Federal  funds. 

This  legislation  would  apply  only  to  serv- 
ices which  go  directly  from  tlie  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  Indian  community;  those 
services  which  are  channe'ed  through  State 
or  local  governments  could  still  be  turned 
over  to  Indian  control  by  mutual  consent. 
To  run  the  activities  for  which  they  have 
assumed  control,  the  Indian  groups  could 
employ  local  people  or  outside  experts.  If 
they  chose  to  hire  Federal  employees  who 
had  formerly  administered  these  projects, 
those  employees  would  still  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  Federal  employee  benefit  programs — 
under  special  legislation  which  will  also  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Legislation  which  guaranteees  the  right 
of  Indians  to  contract  for  the  control  or 
operation  of  Federal  programs  would  di- 
rectly channel  more  money  into  Indian  com- 
munities, since  Indians  themselves  would 
be  administering  programs  and  drawing  sal- 
aries which  now  often  go  to  non-Indian  ad- 
ministrators. The  potential  for  Indian  con- 
trol Is  significant,  for  we  are  talking  about 
programs  which  annually  spend  over  $400 
million  In  Federal  funds.  A  policy  which 
encourages  Indian  administration  of  these 
programs  will  help  build  greater  pride  and 
resourcefulness  within  the  Indian  commu- 
nity. At  the  same  time,  programs  which 
are  managed  and  operated  by  Indians  are 
likely  to  be  more  effective  in  meeting  In- 
dian needs. 

I  speak  with  added  confidence  about  these 
anticipated  results  because  of  the  fa\-orable 
exf>erlence  of  programs  which  have  already 
been  turned  over  to  Indian  control.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opi>ortunlty,  Indian  communities  now  run 
more  than  60  community  action  agencies 
which  are  located  on  Federal  reservations. 
OEO  Is  planning  to  spend  some  $57  million 
in  Fiscal  "year  1971  through  Indian-con- 
trolled grantees.  For  over  four  years,  many 
OEO-funded  programs  have  operated  under 
the  control  of  local  Indian  organizations 
end  the  results  have  been  most  heartening. 

Two  Indian  tribes — the  Salt  River  Tribe 
and  the  Zunl  Tribe — have  recently  extended 
this  principle  of  local  control  to  virtually 
all  of  the  programs  which  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  traditionally  administered 
for  them.  Many  Federal  officials,  including 
the  Agency  Superintendent,  have  been  re- 
placed by  elected  tribal  officers  or  tribal 
employees.  The  time  has  now  come  to  build 
on  these  experiences  and  to  extend  local  In- 
dian control — at  a  rate  and  to  the  degree 
that  the  Indians  themselves  establish. 


3.  Restoring  the  sacred  lands  near  Blue  Lake 

No  government  policy  toward  Indians  can 
be  fully  effective  unless  there  Is  a  relation- 
ship of  trust  and  confidence  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  Indian  people. 
Such  a  relationship  cannot  be  complerted 
overnight;  it  is  inevitably  the  product  of  a 
long  series  of  words  and  actions.  But  we  can 
contribute  significantly  to  such  a  relation- 
ship by  responding  to  Just  grievances  which 
are  especially  important  to  tlie  Indian  people. 

One  such  grievance  concerns  the  sacred 
Indian  lands  at  the  near  Blue  Lake  In  New 
Mexico.  From  the  fourteenth  centtiry.  the 
Taos  Pueblo  Indians  used  these  areas  fc* 
religious  and  tribal  pmpoees.  In  190o.  how- 
ever, the  United  States  Government  appro- 
priated these  lands  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  fores*.  According  to  a  recent  deter- 
mination of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
the  government  "took  said  lands  from  peti- 
tioner without  comfjensation." 

For  64  years,  the  Taos  Pueblo  has  been  try- 
ing to  regain  fxissesslon  of  this  sacred  lake 
and  watershed  area  in  order  to  preserve  it 
In  Its  natural  condition  and  limit  its  non- 
Indian  use  The  Taos  Indians  oonsider  such 
action  essential  to  the  protection  and  ex- 
pression of  their  religious  faith. 

The  restoration  of  the  Blue  Lake  lands  to 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  is  an  Issue  of  unique 
and  critical  Importance  to  Indians  through- 
out the  country.  I  therefore  take  this  op- 
portunity wholeheartedly  to  endorse  legisla- 
tion which  would  restore  48.000  acres  of 
sacred  land  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  people,  with 
the  statutory  promise  that  they  would  be 
able  to  use  these  lands  for  traditional  pur- 
p>06es  and  that  except  for  such  uses  the  lands 
would  remain  forever  wild. 

With  the  addition  of  some  perfecting 
amendments,  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  would  properly  achieve  this  goal. 
That  legislation  (H.R.  471)  should  promptly 
be  Jimended  and  enacted  Such  action  would 
stand  SB  an  important  symbol  of  this  gov- 
ernment's responsiveness  to  the  Just  griev- 
ances of  the  American  Indiana. 
4.  Indian  education 

One  of  the  saddest  asjiects  of  Indian  life 
In  the  United  States  is  the  low  quality  of 
Tntliftn  education.  Drop>-out  rates  for  Indians 
are  twice  the  national  average  and  the  aver- 
age educational  level  for  all  Indians  under 
Federal  supervision  is  less  than  six  school 
years.  Again,  at  least  a  part  of  the  problem 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  do  for  Indians  what  many 
Indians  could  do  better  for  themselves. 

The  Federal  government  now  has  respon- 
sibility for  some  221,000  Indian  children  of 
school  age.  While  over  50.000  of  these  chil- 
dren attend  schools  w-hlch  are  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  only 
750  Indian  children  are  enrolled  In  schools 
where  the  responsibility  for  education  has 
been  contracted  by  the  BIA  to  Indian  school 
boards.  PHjrtunately.  this  condition  is  begin- 
ning to  change.  The  Ramah  Navajo  Commu- 
nity of  New  Mexico  and  the  Rough  Rock  and 
Black  Water  Schools  in  Ariaona  are  notable 
examples  of  schools  which  have  recently  been 
brought  under  local  Indian  control.  Several 
other  communities  are  now  negotiating  for 
similar  arrangements. 

Consistent  with  our  policy  that  the  Indian 
community  shotild  have  the  right  to  taJte 
over  the  control  and  operation  of  federally 
funded  progranas,  we  believe  every  Indian 
community  wishing  to  do  so  should  be  able 
to  control  its  own  Indian  schools.  This  con- 
trol would  be  exercised  by  school  boards  se- 
lected by  Indians  and  functioning  much 
like  other  school  boards  throughout  the  na- 
tion. To  assure  that  this  goal  Is  achieved, 
I  am  asking  the  Vice  Presldemt.  acting  In 
his  role  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity,  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Education  Subcommittee  of  that  Coun- 
cil.   The    members    of    that    Subcommittee 


shoitid  be  Indian  educators  who  are  selected 
by  the  Council's  Indian  members  The  Sul>- 
commlttee  will  provide  technical  aaslstance 
to  Indian  communities  wishing  to  establish 
school  boards,  will  conduct  a  nationwide  re- 
view of  the  educational  status  of  all  Indian 
school  children  in  whatever  schools  they  may 
be  attending,  and  will  evaluate  and  report 
annually  on  the  status  of  Indian  education, 
including  the  extent  of  local  control.  This 
Subcommittee  will  act  as  a  transitional 
mechanism;  Its  objective  should  not  be 
self-perpetuation  but  the  actual  transfer  of 
Indian  education  to  Indian  communities. 

We  must  also  take  specific  action  to  benefit 
Indian  children  in  public  schools.  Some 
141,000  Indian  children  presently  attend  gen- 
eral public  schools  near  their  homes.  Fifty- 
two  thotisand  of  these  are  absorbed  by  local 
school  districts  without  special  Federal  aid. 
But  89.000  Indian  children  attend  public 
schools  In  such  high  concentrations  that  the 
State  or  local  school  districts  Involved  are 
eligible  for  special  Federal  assistance  under 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act.  In  Fiscal  Tear 
1971.  the  Johnson-O'Malley  program  will  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  some  $20  million. 

This  Johnson-O'Malley  money  is  designed 
to  help  Indian  students,  but  since  funds  go 
directly  to  the  school  districts,  the  Indians 
have  little  if  any  influence  over  the  way  in 
which  the  money  is  spent.  I  therefore  pro- 
poee  that  the  Congress  amend  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  channel  funds  under 
this  act  directly  to  Indian  tribes  and  com- 
munities. Such  a  provision  would  give  In- 
dians the  ability  to  help  shape  the  schools 
which  their  childrem  attend  and.  In  some 
instances,  to  set  up  new  school  systems  of 
their  own.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  Johnson-O'Malley 
ftinds  which  are  presently  directed  to  public 
school  districts  are  actually  spent  to  Im- 
prove the  education  of  Indlaa  children  In 
these  districts. 

S.  Economic  development  legislation 

EJconomic  deprivation  Is  among  the  most 
serious  of  Indian  problems.  Unemployment 
among  Indians  Is  ten  times  the  national  aver- 
age; the  unemployment  rate  runs  as  high 
as  80  percent  on  some  of  the  poorest  reser- 
vations. Eighty  percent  of  reservation  In- 
diana have  an  income  which  falls  below  the 
poverty  line:  the  average  annual  Income  for 
such  families  Is  only  $1,500.  As  I  said  in 
September  of  1968.  It'  Is  critically  important 
that  the  Federal  government  support  and  en- 
courage efforts  which  help  Indians  develop 
their  own  economic  Infrastructure.  To  that 
end.  I  am  proposing  the  "Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1970.'' 

This  act  would  do  two  things: 

1.  It  would  broaden  the  existing  Re- 
volving Loan  Fund,  which  loans  money  for 
Indian  economic  development  projects.  I  am 
asking  that  the  authorization  for  this  fvmd 
be  Increased  from  approximately  $25  million 
to  $75  million. 

2.  It  \»x)uld  provide  additional  Incentives  In 
the  form  of  loan  guarantees,  loan  insur- 
ance and  Interest  subsidies  to  encourage 
prtfate  lenders  to  loan  more  mcmey  for  In- 
dian economic  projects.  An  aggregate  amount 
of  $200  million  would  be  authorized  for  loan 
guarantee  ind  loan  insurance  purposes. 

I  also  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted 
which  would  permit  any  trlt)e  which  chooses 
to  do  so  to  enter  Into  leases  of  Its  land  for 
up  to  99  years.  Indian  people  now  own  over 
50  million  acres  of  land  that  is  held  in  trust 
by  the  Federal  govw'nment.  In  order  to  com- 
pete In  attracting  Investment  capital  for 
commercial.  Industrial  and  recreational  de- 
velopment of  these  lands,  it  Is  eseentlal  that 
the  tribes  be  able  to  offer  long-term  leases. 
Long-term  leasing  Is  preferable  to  selling 
such  property  since  It  enables  tribes  to  pre- 
serve the  trust  ownei«hlp  of  their  reservation 
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homelands.  But  existing  law  limits  the  length 
of  time  for  which  many  trtbes  can  enter  Into 
such  leases    Moreover,  when  long-term  lead- 
ing is  allowed,  It  has  been  granted  by  Con- 
KT«6  on  a  case-bv-caae  basis,  a  poUcy  which 
again  reflecte  a  deep-rooted  pattern  of  pa- 
ternalism.   The    twenty   reservations    whlcii 
have  already  been  given  authority  for  long- 
term  leasing  have  realized  Important  bene- 
fits from  that  privilege  and  this  opportunJ^ 
should  now  be  extended  to  all  Indian  trlbee. 
Economic  planning  Is  another  area  where 
our  efforts  can  be  significantly  Improved.  The 
comprehensive  economic  development  plans 
that  have  been  created  by  both  the  Plma- 
Marlcopa  and  the  Zunl  Tribes  provide  out- 
standing examples  of   Interagency  coopera- 
t'on   in   fostering  Indian  economic   growth. 
The  Zunl  Plan,  for  example,  extends  for  at 
lea-'t  five  yeaw  and  Involves  a  total  of  $55 
mllUon   from   the  Department*   of   Interior. 
Housing     and     Urban     Development,     and 
Health   ESducaUon  and  Welfare  and  from  the 
CfUce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  AdmlnlstraUon.  I  am  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  play 
an    active   role    in    coordinating    additional 
projects  of  this  kind. 

6  .Wore  money  for  Indian  health 
Desol'e  significant  Improvements  in  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  the  health  of  In- 
dian people  sun  lags  20  to  25  years  behind 
that  of  the  general  population  The  average 
age  at  death  among  Indians  is  44  years,  abotit 
one-third  leas  than  the  national  average.  In- 
fant mortality  is  nearly  50^-^  higher  for  In- 
dians and  Alaska  naOves  than  for  the  popu- 
lation at  large:  the  tuberculosis  rate  Is  eight 
Umes  as  high  and  the  suicide  rate  Is  twice 
that  of  the  general  population  Many  In- 
fectious diseases  such  as  trachoma  and 
dvsentary  that  have  aU  but  disappeared 
among  other  Americans  conUnue  to  afflict 
the  Indian  people. 

This  Administration  is  determined  that 
the  health  status  of  the  first  Americans 
will  be  improved.  In  order  to  initiate  ex- 
panded efforU  in  this  area.  I  will  request  the 
allocation  of  an  additional  tlO  million  for 
Indian  health  programs  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  This  strengthened  Federal  effort  wl.l 
enable  us  'o  address  ourselves  more  effec- 
tively to  those  health  problems  which  are 
particularly  Important  to  the  Indian  com- 
munity We  understand,  for  example,  that 
areas  of  greatest  concern  to  Indians  include 
the  prevention  and  control  of  alcoholism, 
the  promotion  of  mental  health  and  the  con- 
uol  of  middle-ear  disease.  We  hope  that  the 
ravage*  of  middle-ear  disease— a  particularly 
acute  disease  among  Indians— can  be 
brought  under  control  within  five  years. 

These  and  other  Indian  health  programs 
will  be  most  effecUve  If  more  Indians  are  In- 
volved in  running  them.  Yet-almost  unbe- 
I'evably— we  are  presently  able  to  Identify  in 
this  country  onlv  30  physicians  and  fewer 
than  400  nurses  of  Indian  descent    To  meet 
this  situation,  we  will  expand  our  efforts  to 
train  Indians  for  health  careers. 
7.  Helping  urban  Indians 
Our  new  census  will  probably  show  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  America's  Indians  are 
Uvlng  off  the  reservation  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  Some  authorities  even  estimate 
that  more  Indians  are  living  in  clttee  and 
towns  than  are  remaining  on  the  resen,-atlon . 
Of   those    American   Indians    who   are    now 
dwelUn«    In     urban    areas,     approximately 
three-fourths  are  living  In  poverty. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  organized 
to  serve  the  462.000  reservation  Indians  The 
BIA's  responsibility  does  not  extend  to  In- 
dians who  have  left  the  reservation,  but  this 
point  is  not  always  clearly  understood  As  a 
result  of  this  misconception.  Indians  living 
in  urban  areas  have  often  lost  out  on  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  other  programs 
designed  for  disadvantaged  groups.  As  a  first 


step  toward  helping  the  urban  Indians  I  am 
instructing  appropriate  officials  to  do  al  they 
can  to  ensure  that  this  misunderstanding  is 

*^  But  misunderstandings  are  not  the  most 
important  problem  confronting  urban  In- 
dians. The  bigge-st  barrier  faced  by  those 
Federal.  State  and  local  programs  which  are 
trying  to  serve  urban  Indians  is  the  difficulty 
of  locating  and  identifying  them.  Lost  In  the 
anonymity  of  the  city,  often  cut  off  from 
family  and  friends,  many  urban  Indians  are 
slow  to  establish  new  community  Uee  Many 
drift  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood; 
many  shuttle  back  and  forth  between  res- 
ervations and  urban  areas.  Uinguage  and 
cultural  ditferences  compound  these  prob- 
lems As  a  result.  Federal.  State  and  local 
proFrams  which  are  designed  to  help  such 
persons  often  miss  this  most  deprived  and 
least  understood  segment  of  the  urban  pov- 
erty population. 

This  Administration  is  already  Uklng 
.steps  which  will  help  remedy  this  situation. 
In  a  joint  effort,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunltv  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  will  expand  support 
to  a  total  of  seven  urban  Indian  centers  In 
major  cities  which  will  act  as  links  between 
existing  PederiU,  State  and  local  service  pro- 
grams and  the  urban  Indians.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  Commerce  have  pledged  to  co- 
operate with  such  experimen-al  urban  cen- 
ters and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  ex- 
pressed Its  willingness  to  contract  with  these 
centers  for  the  performance  of  relocation 
services  which  assist  reservation  Indians  In 
their  transition  to  urban  employment. 

These  efforts  represent   an   important   be- 
ginning  in   recognizing  and   alleviating  the 
severe  problems  faced  by  urban  Indians.  We 
hope  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  these  proj- 
ects and  to  expand  otu-  efforts  as  rapidly  as 
possible    I  am  directing  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  lead  these  efforts, 
g    Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority 
The  United  States  Government  acts  as  a 
legal  trustee  for  the  land  and  water  rights 
of  .American  Indians.  These  rights  are  often 
of  critical  economic  Importance  to  the  In- 
dian  people;    frequently   they   are   also   the 
subject  of  extensive  legal  dispute    In  many 
of   these   legal    confrontations,   the   Federal 
government  Is  faced  with  an  Inherent  con- 
filct  of  interest   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Attorney  General  must  at  the  same 
time  advance  both   the  national  Interest  in 
the   use   of   land   and    water   rights   a"d   t^e 
priratF   interests   of   Indians   In   land   which 
the  government  holds  a-",  trus'ee 

Every  trustee  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  trust  without  reservation  and  with  the 
highest  decree  of  diligence  and  skill  Under 
present  conditions,  it  Is  often  difficult  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.stlce  to  fulfill  this  obligation  NO 
self-respecting  law  firm  would  ever  allow 
Itself  to  represent  two  opposing  clients  m 
one  dispute;  yet  the  Federal  government 
has  frequently  found  Itself  In  precisely  that 
position  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
The  Indians  are  the  losers  when  s«ch  fltua- 
ations  arise  More  than  that,  the  credibility 
of  the  Federal  government  is  damaged  when- 
ever it  appears"  that  such  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est exists. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation.  I  am 
caring  on  the  Congress  to  establish  an  In- 
dian Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  assure  In- 
dependent legal  representation  for  the  In- 
dians' natural  resource  rights  This  Authority 
would  be  governed  by  a  three-man  board  of 
directors,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  adrtce  and  consent  of  the  Senate_  At 
least  two  of  the  board  members  would  be 
Ind'an  The  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Author- 
ity would  be  designated  as  the  Indian  Trust 
Counsel. 


The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  would 
be  independent  of  the  Departments  of  the 
interior  and  Justice  and  would  be  expressly 
empowered  to  bring  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  Its  trustee  capacity.  The 
United  States  would  waive  Its  soverelgti 
immunity  from  suit  In  connection  \*-lth  liti- 
gation involving  the  Authority. 

9.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  and 
Territorial  Affairs 
To   help  guide   the   implementation   of  a 
new    national    policy    concerning    American 
Indians,  I  am  recommending  to  the  Congress 
the  establishment  of  a  new  position  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior— Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs.  At 
present    the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
reports    to    the    Secretary    of    the    Interior 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Land  Management-  an  officer  who  has  many 
responsibilities  In  the  natural  resources  area 
which  compete  with  his  concern  for  Indians. 
A  new  Assistant  Secretary  for   Indian   and 
Territorial  Affairs  would  have  only  one  con- 
cern—the    Indian    and    territorial    peoples, 
their  land,  and  their  progress  and  well-being. 
Secretary  Hlcke!  and  I  both  believe  this  new 
position"  represents  an  elevation  of   Indian 
affairs  to  their  proper  role  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  act  favorably  on  this  proposal 

CONTINUING    PROGRAMS 


Many  of  the  new  programs  which  are  out- 
lined In  this  message  have  grown  out  of  this 
Administration's  experience  with  other  In- 
dian projects  that  have  been  Initiated  or  ex- 
panded during  the  last  17  months. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
been  particularly  active  In  the  development 
of  newand  experimental  efforts.  OEO's  Fiscal 
Year  1971  budget  request  for  Indian-related 
activities  Is  up  18  percent  from  1969  spend- 
ing  In  the  last  year  alone— to  mention  Just 
two  examples— OEO  doubled  Its  funds  for  In- 
dian economic  development  and  tripled  Its 
expenditures    for    alcoholism    and    recovery 
programs.  In  areas  such  as  housing  and  honie 
improvement,  health  care,  emergency  food, 
legal  services  and  education,  OEO  programs 
have  been  slgnlflcanUy  expanded.  As  I  said 
m  mv  recent  speech  on  the  economy.  I  hope 
that  "the  Congress  will  support  this  valuable 
work  by  appropriating  the  full  amount  re- 
quested for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  already 
begun  to  Implement  our  policy  of  contract- 
ing with  local  Indians  for  the  operation  of 
government  programs.  As  I  have  noted,  the 
Salt  River  Tribe   and   the  Zunl  Tribe  have 
taken  over  the  bulk  of  Federal  sen-ices;  other 
projects  ranging  from  Job  training  centers  to 
high  school  counseling  programs  have  been 
contracted  out  to  Indian  groups  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  m  many  areas  of  the  country. 

Economic  development  has  also  been 
stepped  up.  Of  195  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  which  have  been  esiab.ished 
in  Indian  areas  with  BIA  assistance.  71  have 
come  into  operation  within  the  last  two 
years  These  enterprises  provide  Jobs  for  more 
than  6,000  Indians  and  are  expected  to  em- 
ploy substanUally  more  when  full  capacity  13 
reai^hed.  A  number  of  these  businesses  are 
now  owned  by  Indians  and  many  others  are 
managed  bv  them.  To  further  Increase  indi- 
vidual Indian  ownership,  the  BIA  has  this 
month  initiated  the  Indian  Business  Devel- 
opment Fund  which  provides  equity  capital 
to  Indians  who  go  Into  business  In  reserva- 
tion areas. 

Since  late  1967.  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  has  approved  approximately 
J80  million  In  projects  on  Indian  reserva- 
tlons.  including  nearly  $60  mUUon  In  public 
works  projects.  The  Impact  of  such  activities 
can  be  tremendous;  on  the  GUa  River  Reser- 
vation m  Arizona,  for  example,  economic 
development  projects  over  the  last  three  years 
have  helped  to  lower  the  unemployment  rate 
from  56  to  18  percent.  Increase  the  median 
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family  income  by   150  percent  and  cut  the 
welfare  rate  by  50  percent 

There  has  been  additional  progress  on  many 
other  fronts  since  January  of  1969.  New  "In- 
dian Desks  "  have  been  created  In  each  of 
the  human  resource  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  help  coordinate  and  ac- 
celerate Indian  programs.  We  have  sup- 
ported an  Increase  in  funding  of  *4  million 
for  the  Navajo  Irrigation  Project.  Housing 
efforts  have  picked  up  substantially;  a  new 
Indian  Police  Academy  has  been  set  up; 
Indian  education  efforts  have  been  ex- 
panded— Including  an  increase  of  »848,000  In 
scholarships  for  Indian  college  students  and 
the  estiiblUhment  of  the  Navajo  Community 
College,  the  first  college  In  America  planned, 
developed  and  operated  by  and  for  Indians. 
Altogether,  obllgatlonal  authority  for  Indian 
programs  run  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
increased  from  a  little  over  $598  million  In 
Fiscal  Year  1970  to  almost  $626  million  In 
Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  the  Impact  on 
the  Indian  population  of  the  series  of  wel- 
fare reform  proposals  I  have  sent  to  the 
Congress.  Because  of  the  high  rate  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  among 
Indians,  there  Is  probably  no  other  group  in 
the  country  that  would  be  helped  as  directly 
and  as  substantially  by  progrtims  such  as  the 
new  Family  Assistance  Plan  and  the  pro- 
posed Family  Health  Insurance  Plan.  It  is 
estimated,  for  example,  that  more  than  half 
of  all  Indian  famlllea  would  be  eligible  for 
Famllv  Assistance  benefits  and  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  Is  therefore  of  critical 
Importance  to  the  American  Indian. 

This  Administration  has  broken  a  good  deal 
of  new  ground  with  respect  to  Indian  prob- 
lems in  the  last  17  months.  We  have  :eamed 
many  things  and  as  a  result  we  have  v^een 
able  to  formulate  a  new  approach  to  Indian 
affairs.  Throughout  this  entire  process,  we 
have  regularly  consulted  the  opinions  of  the 
Indian  people  and  their  views  have  played  a 
major  role  in  the  formtUatlon  of  Federal 
policy. 

As  we  move  ahead  In  this  important  work. 
It  Is  essential  that  the  Indian  people  continue 
to  lead  the  way  by  participating  In  policy 
development  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 
In  order  to  facilitate  such  participation,  I  am 
asking  the  Indian  members  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  to  sponsor 
field  hearings  throughout  the  nation  In  order 
to  establish  continuing  dialogue  between 
the  Executive  branch  of  government  and  the 
Indian  population  of  our  country.  I  have 
asked  the  Vice  President  to  see  that  the  first 
round  of  field  hearings  are  completed  before 
October. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  recommendations  of  this  Administra- 
tion represent  an  historic  step  forward  in 
Indian  policy.  We  are  proposing  to  break 
sharply  with  past  approaches  to  Indian 
problems.  In  place  of  a  long  series  of  piece- 
meal reforms,  we  suggest  a  new  and  co- 
herent strategy.  In  place  of  policies  which 
slmplv  call  for  more  spending,  we  suggest 
policies  which  call  for  wiser  spending.  In 
place  of  policies  which  oscillate  between  the 
deadly  extremes  of  forced  termination  and 
constant  paternEaism.  we  suggest  a  policy 
In  which  the  Federal  government  and  the 
Indian  community  play  complementary 
roles. 

But  most  importantly,  we  have  turned 
from  the  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
government  has  a  responsibility  to  Indians 
to  the  question  of  how  that  responsibility 
can  best  be  fulfilled.  We  have  concluded 
that  the  Indiana  will  get  better  programs 
and  that  public  monies  will  be  more  ef- 
fectively expended  if  the  people  who  are 
most  affected  by  these  programs  are  re- 
sponsible for  operating  them. 

The  Indians  of  America  need  Federal  as- 
sistance— this  much  has  long  been  clear. 
What  has  not  always  been  clear,  however, 


Is  that  the  Federal  government  needs  In- 
dian energies  and  Indian  leadership  If  its 
assistance  is  to  be  effective  In  Improving 
the  conditions  of  Indian  life.  It  is  a  new 
and  balanced  relationship  between  the 
United  States  government  and  the  first 
Americans  that  is  at  the  heart  of  our  ap- 
proach to  Indian  problems.  And  that  is  why 
we  now  approach  these  problems  with  new 
confidence  that  they  will  successfully  be  over- 
come. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WHrrx  Hocsx,  July  8, 1970. 


CULEBRA 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898,  end- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War.  the 
United  Stat-es  became  owner  of  Puerto 
Rican  territory-  held  by  the  Spanish 
crown,  includiiig  the  Island  of  Culebra — 
20  miles  east  of  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Navy  has  used  approximately 
2,000  acres — 36  percent  of  the  island — 
of  Culebra  as  a  bombardment  range; 
nearly  to  a  man.  the  "Culebrenses" — 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  island— are  un- 
happy with  this. 

On  March  13,  1970,  Culebrenses  voted 
in  a  town  meeting  to  ask  the  Navy,  which 
undisputably  has  legal  title  to  the  land, 
to  withdraw  from  the  island.  On  March 
26.  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution  asking  President 
Nixon  to  "reexamine  the  Navy's  activities 
in  Culebra  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
residents  peace,  order,  free  movement, 
and  development  of  economic  interests." 
Since  then,  feature  articles  on  the  Cule- 
bran  issue  have  appeared  in  the  San 
Juan  Star.  April  4.  May  17;  Life,  April 
10;  and  the  New  York  Times,  April  15. 
Culebra  has  become  a  cause  celebre 
within  the  New  York  City  Puerto  Rican 
conununity. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  thrice 
in  recent  years  attempted  to  buy  the 
island  outright  from  Puerto  Rico;  three 
Puerto  Rican  governors  have  resisted,  on 
the  constitutional  ground  that  no  mu- 
nicipality may  be  dissolved  without  ap- 
proval of  its  own  people  in  a  referendum. 
On  April  24.  the  Navy  announced  a  plan 
under  which  it  would  lease,  and  later  buy 
bv  right  of  eminent  domain,  a  new  parcel 
of  2.350  acres  of  the  Island.  The  Cule- 
brenses c*ject  to  having  an  intensifica- 
tion of  bombing  and  missile  tests  SVi 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  main  Island 
town,  Dewey. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has.  in  a  report  on  the  Culebra 
affair,  detailed  the  ill  effects  of  the  Navy's 
use  of  the  island;  deterioration  of  the 
fishing  industry,  with  complete  destruc- 
tion of  it  in  those  areas  which  the  Navj* 
now  holds;  restriction  of  tourism  and  in- 
dustrial development;  frightening  of 
children  in  school  when  missiles  whiz 
overhead  or  explode  nearby.  Missiles 
have  at  times  exploded  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Dewey,  including  intense  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  residents. 

In  1940,  a  child  died  as  the  result  of 
the  detonation  of  a  shell;  there  have 
been  other  such  incidents  in  which  resi- 
dents have  been  injured.  On  May  24.  six 
mortar  roimds  were  fired  into  a  bathing 
area  on  Flamingo  Beach,  landing  within 
200  yards  of  seven  children  and  an  adult. 
There  is  danger  of  serious  injury  or  death 


resulting  from  future  bombardment.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  an  errant  Navy  shell 
nearly  killed  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  who  happened  to  be  sunning  him- 
self on  a  supposedly  safe  yacht  in  the 
cover  off  Flamingo  Beach. 

I  have  noticed  the  Na\T's  recent  state- 
ment before  a  House  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee and,  particularly,  its  asser- 
tion that  there  are  no  alternatives  to  the 
island  for  fulfilling  the  weapons  training 
function.  It  has  maintained  that  all 
safety  precaution.';  possible  are  being 
taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  citizens 
of  Culebra. 

I  am  imconvinced  that  the  Na\T  has 
carefully  explored  the  availability  of  al- 
ternative target  sites.  The  continuing 
danger  to  the  Culebrans  from  accidental 
weapons  misfiring  speaks  for  itself  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Navy's  safety  precau- 
tions. 

We  must  be  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  all  American  citi- 
zens. The  Navy's  continuing  bombard- 
ment has  had  a  serious  impact  upon  the 
island's  cattle  production.  Its  ships  de- 
stroy lobster  traps  and  fishing  nets,  and 
with  them  the  potential  development  of 
a  prosperous  fishing  industry  on  Culebra. 

The  beaches  of  Culebra  are  unparal- 
leled in  their  beauty,  but  the  continua- 
tion by  the  Na\'y  of  its  bombardment 
activity  has  prevented  the  development 
of  its  natural  resources. 

We  have  been  much  concemed  in  re- 
cent months  with  the  challenge  to  pre- 
serve the  quality  of  our  environment.  The 
Navy  now  threatens  to  destroy  the  eco- 
logical balance  of  Culebra.  The  detona- 
tion of  explosive  shells  continue  to  kill 
fish,  lobsters,  and  birds  in  large  numbers. 

On  one  occasion  in  1967,  in  fact,  15 
tons  of  dead  fish  washed  up  on  the  Cule- 
bran  beaches. 

In  1909,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt designated  the  keys  off  Culebra  as 
national  wildlife  refuges.  And  yet,  in 
May  1968,  the  Navy  lodged  a  massive 
bombardment  against  Twin  Rock,  one 
of  those  bird  refuges,  and  thousands  of 
nesting  marine  birds  were  killed. 

The  will  of  the  people  of  Culebra  and 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  it  is  about  time  that  the 
Navy  began  to  heed  it.  It  is  time  for  the 
Navy  to  withdraw  from  Culebra  totally, 
and  for  the  administration  to  protect 
Culebrenses  as  it  would  all  other  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Despite  the  able  investigation  of  a 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
into  this  affair,  moreover,  there  are  in- 
dications that  neither  the  Navy-  nor  that 
subcommittee  is  disposed  to  act  favor- 
ably toward  the  rights  of  the  Culebrans. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  ought  to  become 
informed  upon  the  issue  of  Culebra.  I 
accordingly  ask  tmanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  a  "Pact  Sheet  on  Culebra." 
prepared  by  two  attorneys  for  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Culebra.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  section  on  "Alterna- 
tives." which  stresses  that  uninhabited 
Caribbean  islands,  artificial  islands,  and 
floating  platforms  could  all  serve  as  al- 
ternatives to  Culebra.  and  could  perfectly 
meet  the  Na\->-'s  needs  for  a  practice 
target. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pact  Sheet  on  Culebra 
iNTRonrcTioN :  the  acquisition  proposal  and 

PVBLIC    OPINION    IN    CULEBRA 

Culebra  is  a  small  7,000-acre  Island,  ap- 
oroxlmatelv  seven  mile*  long  and  three  miles 
»-lde  inhabited  bv  726  United  States  citizens, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  lived  all  their 
Uvea  on  Ciilebra.  It  is  one  of  seventy-six 
municipalities  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  ivlng  to  the  east  of  the  main 
Island  between  Puerto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas. 
Most  Culebrans  are  poor  farmers  or  fish- 
ermen. 

The  Navv  now  owns  approximately  one- 
third  of  Culebra  which  it  has  used  for  more 
than  30  vears  as  a  target  on  Its  training 
maneuverk.  Originally,  beginning  in  the  mld- 
1950's.  the  Navy  sought  to  acquire  the  entire 
island  and  resettle  the  civilian  population 
elsewhere.  Recently  the  Navy  claims  to  have 
recognized  that  this  Is  poUtlcally  impossible 
due  to  requirements  Imposed  by  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Constitution,  Including  the  require- 
ment of  a  favorable  vote  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  municipality  of  Culebra.  ThP  Navy  s 
public  position  is  that  it  has  abandoned  its 
plan  to  acquire  the  entire  island.  Instead, 
the  Navv  announced  its  intention  to  acquire, 
by  eminent  domain  if  necessary,  a  leasehold 
interest  and.  eventually,  purchase  of  an  addi- 
tional one-third  of  Culebra  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  training  operations,  including 
the  introduction  cf  a  Walleye  missile  target 
on  the  Immediately  adjacent  small  Island  of 
Culebrlta 

When  asked  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Culebrans  themselves  about  the  Navys  re- 
cent acquisition  proposal.  Joseph  A.  Grimes. 
Jr..  Special  Civilian  Assistant  to  Secretary  of 
the  Navv  John  Chafee.  first  replied  that  the 
plan  had  been  approved  by  the  reprcsenta- 
tlvee  of  the  Culebrans— the  Puerto  Rlcan 
government.'  This  has  been  firmly  denied  by 
those  represenUtlves.'  Mr.  Grimes  who  speaks 
Spanish  fluently,  reftised  to  go  to  Culebra  to 
speak  to  the  Culebrans  themselves.' 

When  asked  to  allow  an  Impartial  refer- 
endum to  be  held  In  CtUebra.  Mr.  Grimes 
again  refused*  Nevertheless,  another  Navy 
spokesman  flatly  stated  that  "The  Culebrans 
want  the  Navy  to  stay."  » 

In  order  to  test  this  assumption,  a  Spanish- 
speaking  attorney  for  the  Culebrans  spent 
the  better  part  of  four  days  on  Culebra  taking 
a  survey  based  on  in-depth  Interviews  with 
more  than  slsrty  Culebrans.  most  of  whom 
were  heads  of  families  •  The  results  of  the  stir- 
vey  show  that  the  Navy's  assumptions  are 
clearly  erroneous:  95  percent  opposed  the 
Navy  plan  and  75  percent  favored  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  Navy  from  Cjulebra. 
Moreover.  It  should  be  noted  that  thf" survey 
was  Intentionally  conducted  In  a  manner 
which  would  tend  to  exaggerate  the  support 
for  the  Nsvv  rather  than  the  opposition  to 
it '  Indeed.  In  a  separate  poll  304  families  of 
313  surveyed  voted  to  support  Mavor  Ramon 
Pellclano's  request  that  the  Navy  leave  Cule- 
bra* 

The  NaWs  acquisition  plan  Is  presently 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conmilttees, 

THE   HXTJCAN   ENVTHONMENT  OF  TH«  CTTLEBSAN3 

Culebra  is  the  only  Inhabited  Island  In  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  lu  much  larger 
sister  Island  of  Vieques,  which  is  used  by  the 
United  States  military  as  a  target.  In  1969. 
for  example,  the  average  dally  use  of  Culebra 
and  the  surrounding  cays  for  target  practice 
was  94  hours  Monday  through  Saturday  and 
3>4  hours  on  Sunday.*  During  Springboard 
exercises  ( January-April  1  the  use  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  this  dally  average. 
The  Intensity  of  utlllzatloa  has  increased 


dramatically  since  1960""  The  Increase  has 
been  accelerated  during  1970;  thus,  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  reports:  "The  Navy 
told  the  JOURNAL  that  the  bombardment 
operations  would  climb  from  about  5.000  sor- 
ties m  FY  69  to  over  9.000  sorties  this  year." 
The  effect  of  the  night  and  day  bombings 
on  the  lives  of  the  Culebrans  has  been  vividly 
described  bv  Rear  Admiral  Alfred  R  Matter. 
On  December  5  of  last  year  Admiral  Matter. 
then  Commander  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  Fron- 
tier, wrote  a  land  developer  : 

"Culebra  Island  Is  a  keystone  In  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  weapons  range.  .  .  .  This  large 
complex  is  expanding  and  operations  are  be- 
coming increasingly  Intensive,  frequently  be- 
ing conducted  through  seven  days  a  week. 
As  such  use  increases.  Inhabitants  of  nearby 
areas  such  as  vour  property  will  be  subjected 
to  the  noise  of  supersonic  booms,  gunfire, 
rocket  fire,  and  heavy  air  traffic."  " 

Following  an  exten.sive  investigation.  In- 
cluding public  hearings,  on  the  situation  In 
Culebra.  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission recently  issued  a  Special  Report .« 
One  of  six  specific  conclusions  describes  the 
military  training  operations  and  their  effect 
on  the  "lives  of  the  Culebrans: 

"The  military  training  operations  In  the 
restricted  zone  |the  area  where  operations 
are  currently  beinc  carried  out]  are  eiccs- 
sively  intense,  continuous,  irregular  and  dan- 
gerous They  comprise  almost  the  whole  pe- 
rimeter of  the  Island  of  Culebra.  Its  adjacent 
islets  and  kevs.  They  are  carried  out  by  day 
and  by  night  close  to  the  town  disturbing  the 
tranquility,  security  and  the  sleep  of  Its 
inhabitants,"  " 

Although  a  book  could  be  written  on  the 
devastating  effects  which  the  Navy's  train- 
ing operations  have  had  on  the  lives  of  the 
civilian  population  In  Culebra,  only  a  brief 
outline  can  be  given  here. 

/.  Schoolchildren 
Carmelo  Feliclano,  who  has  been  a  school- 
teacher at  Escuela  Nueva   (New  School)    in 
Culebra  for  thirteen  years,  testified  as  fol- 
lows In  the  recent  Culebra  Hearings: 

•Teaching  In  Culebra  Is  an  extremely  dlCB- 
cult  Job  The  continuous  flow  of  air  trafBc 
at  low  altitudes  over  the  school,  helicopters, 
lets  and  propellar  planes,  make  an  Infernal 
noise,  creating  a  state  of  tension  and  an^dety 
and  rendering  virtually  Impossible  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  students. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


••When  bombs  and  shells  are  exploding  the 
school  buildings  tremble  with  every  explo- 
.ion  You  can  see  fear  in  the  children  s  eyes. 
They  sit  In  school  In  a  peculiar  way  as  il 
ready  to  run  at  a  moment's  notice.  During 
the  periods  of  heavy  night  bombing,  students 
fall  asleep  In  class.  They  look  sleepless  and 
the  teachers  there  know  why  thU  Is  so.  Bomb- 
ing is  carried  out  far  past  midnight  every 
day  and  these  kids  are  kept  awake  by  the 
noise  and  the  tremor  caused  by  the  bombs 
until  early  morning  hotirs.  ... 

"Due  to  all  this  noise  caused  by  Navy  air- 
craft and  boats  bombing  and  shelling,  and 
also  because  they  live  In  constant  fear  of  los- 
ing their  lives,  the  students'  work  at  school 
Is  very  poor.  There  has  not  been  an  honors 
gn-Mluate  In  Culebra  In  more  than  three  years 
Intelligence  tests  show  a  far  below  normal 
IQ  for  Culebran  students.  I  have  observed 
that  many  of  these  students  have  moved  out 
and  attend  school  In  the  main  Uland  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  their  grades  are  considerably 
higher  at  these  other  schools.  The  ones  that 
return  to  Culebra  fall  back  way  below  In 
their  school  work  '■■- 

An  Indication  of  the  Intensity  of  the  air 
traffic  alone  Is  provided  by  the  Navy's  "Cule- 
bra Utilization  Data."  which  sUtes  that  In 
1969  the  Culebra  targets  were  used  by  8,101 
aircraft  making  a  total  of  between  35,000  and 
40  000  target  runs.  This,  of  course,  excludes 
helicopter  overfUghts  as  weU  as  non-target 
overflights. 


This  report  Is  but  a  brief  summary  of  some 
of  the  more  salient  aspects  of  the  human 
environment  In  Culebra  as  it  relates  to  the 
use  of  a  small.  Inhabited  Island  as  a  target 
area  Also.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
report  describes  the  sltuaUon  up  to  the 
present  time;  it  does  not  deal  with  the 
added  burden  which  the  Navy's  proposal,  to 
acquire  an  additional  one-third  of  Culebra, 
would  surely  Impose.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  it  should  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Navy  proposal.  If  approved,  would  totally 
destroy  the  economic  viability  of  Culebra 
and  woiUd  probably  result  in  the  final  de- 
population of  the  Island  of  Culebra.  For.  as 
Senator  Hernandez  Colon,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  tesUfled: 
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;;.  Economic  effects  and  their  impact  on  the 
Culebrans 
Training  operations  on  Culebra  have 
stunted  the  economic  growth  of  the  Island 
from  the  earliest  years.  Senator  Justo  A. 
Mendez.  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  second  highest  elective 
official  in  the  governing  party,  testified: 

"In  the  year  1899,  a  census  was  taken  and 
the  population  of  Culebra  was  704  Inhabit- 
ants Strange  it  is,  that  after  71  years,  when 
every  corner  of  the  wortd  has  Increased  sub- 
stantially in  population  the  Island  of  Culebra 
seems  to  stand  stUl,  as  If  time  had  stopped 
since  the  Island  was  handed  to  the  United 
States  as  a  trophy  of  war  at  the  end  of  the 
hostilities  of  the  Spanish-American  War."  > 
As  noted  above,  the  present  population  of 
Culebra  is  736  citizens  ( 1970  census) . 

The  use  of  the  Island  for  training  opera- 
tions began  In  1936.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Special  Report  describes 
the  effects  as  follows: 

"  .  .  the  naval  and  military  traliUng  exer- 
cises which  were  commenced  beginning  1936, 
in  the  northwest  of  the  island,  known  as 
Flamenco  Peninsula,  compelled  the  residents 
of  thU  place  to  abandon  their  properties  and 
the  agrtcultural  operation  of  the  same  in 
search  of  safer  places.  .  .  .  This  dislodging 
forced  by  the  activities  of  the  Navy's  target 
practice  Initiated  a  massive  process  of  de- 
population on  the  Island  of  Culebra.  Said 
movement  brought  the  consequent  abandon- 
ment of  their  properties  and  their  achieve- 
ments." " 

The    Culebrans    are    among    the    poorest 
American  citizens.  Senator  Mendez  testified: 
■The  income  per  capita  Is  below  $400,  far 
lower   than   any    other   of   the   surrounding 
American     Communities.""     The     primary 
means  of  livelihood  on  Culebra  have  been 
cattle  raising  and  fishing;  however,  both  oc- 
cupations have  been  severely  damaged  by  the 
target  operations.  Thus,  referring  to  the  In-         ^ 
tenslficatlon   of   operations   since    1960,   the         ^ 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  states:   "As  a  con- 
sequence  also  of  this  intensification  the  cattle         | 
business    has    almost    disappeared.""    "The 
effects   of   the   training   operations   on   the 
fishermen,  including  extreme  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  movement,  destruction  of  equ  p- 
ment  and  fish  bv  boats  and  bombs  and  shells. 
and  the  simple  fact  of  fear,  are  described  by 
Anastaslo  Soto,  the  President  of  the  Culebra 
Fisherman's    Association,    in    stark    terms: 
"This  has  caused  the  emigration  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Island's  fishermen."  » 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  Report  also 
notes  the  effects  which  the  training  opera- 
tions have  had  on  property  values  In  Culebra: 
■•Beginning  in  1960.  in  which  the  process 
of  intensification  of  military  training  exer- 
cises commences,  there  becomes  evident  a 
substantial  impairment  of  the  private  prop- 
erties in  Culebra.  islets  and  adjacent  keys 
belonging  to  private  persons.  The  Intensity 
of  that  training  has  destroyed  or  unduly  af- 
fected the  economic  and  residential  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  same,  causing  them  to  lose 
their  paramount  and.  perhaps,  only  value. 

significantly."  ^^ 

Conclusion 


"It  Is  palpably  clear  that  this  ■plan'  would 
not  solve  the  CvUebran  problem,  unless  the 
Navy's  definition  of  the  Culebran  problem 
implies  that  its  solution  Is  to  maJte  the 
Island  unllvable  for  Its  citizens."  •=• 
NAVAL  Acnvmr  on  culebra  and  the  scr- 
aouNDiNG  cays:  the  ecological  implications 
In  1909  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  dedi- 
cated the  cays  and  Isleta  surrounding  Cule- 
bra as  National  Wildlife  Refuges.  Moreover 
while  the  Island  of  Culebra  Is  not  Itself 
technically  a  part  of  the  Wildlife  Refuge,  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  designated 
Ctilebra  a  Game  Refuge  where  no  hunting  Is 
allowed.  A  brief  summary  of  the  ecological 
uniqueness  of  Culebra  and  the  ecological 
impact  of  Naval  activity  In  the  Culebra  area 
follows. 

;.  Ecological  uniqueness  of  Culebra" 
Culebra  and  the  surrounding  cays  con- 
stitute an  Important  eco-system  In  the  archi- 
pelago east  of  Pajardo.  The  cays  and  Culebra 
itself  provide  Important  nesting  grounds  for 
various  migratory  oceanic  birds,  including 
the  sooty  tern,  the  nobby  tern,  laughing  gulls, 
and  possibly  roseate  terns  as  well. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  Important 
lagoons  on  Culebra  Itself,  including  Laguna 
Zonl  on  the  eastern  part  of  Culebra  and 
Flamingo  Lagoon,  behind  Flamingo  Bay,  In 
the  Impact  area.  The  Bahama  Pintail,  a  rare 
and  endangered  species,  Is  found  in  these 
lagoons.  Other  species  of  blrdllfe  found  on 
Culebra  Include  the  browa  pelican  and  the 
blue-faced  booby. 

There  are  also  endemic  populations  of 
white-crowned  pigeons  and  red-necked 
pigeons:  these  birds  are  vary  rare  In  the  area. 
Their  former  nesting  grounds  were  in  St. 
Croix,  where  Harvey  Aluminum  built  a  large 
aluminum  plant  and  Hess  Oil  built  an  oil 
refinery,  thereby  forcing  the  birds  to  seek 
refuge  In  Culebra  and  St.  Thomas. 

The  Island  Is  Itself  unique  in  terms  of 
both  geology  and  vegetation.  Culebra  is  of 
volcanic  origin  and  the  geological  formations 
there  are  of  great  Interest.  The  Island  is  very 
rich  In  green  Jade,  for  example.  The  Resaca 
Mountains,  near  the  Observation  Post,  have 
unique  vegetation,  particularly  the  Red  Man- 
Jack  trees  and  White  Manjack  trees;  these 
trees  provide  the  staple  food  of  the  pigeons 
mentioned  above,  as  well  as  of  the  whlte- 
wlnged  dove  and  the  zenaida  dove,  which  are 
found  on  Culebra. 

The  whole  shape  of  Culebra  Is  amoebic, 
with  many  peninsulas  and  coves.  This  adds 
greatly  to  the  physical  beauty  of  the  island. 
Flamingo  Bay,  with  Its  long,  curved  white- 
sand  beach  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays 
in  the  Atlantic.  Culebrlta  Cay  has  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  white-sand  beaches  In  the 
entire  Carrlbean.  Another  important  beach  is 
Balcon  Beach,  facing  North  Cay.  which  Is  a 
••whistling  beach."  It  is  a  rare  phenomenon, 
acknowledged  by  science,  that  on  a  very 
few  beaches  In  the  entire  world  the  sand 
••whistles"  or  ••whispers'  when  the  wind 
blows.  Balcon  Beach  Is  an  example.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  several  smaller  beaches  with 
extraordinarily  beautiful  rosy-white  or  pink 
sand.  These  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  on  the  coral  reefs. 

The  corals  on  the  eastern  and  southeast 
portion  of  the  Island  are  very  rare  and 
beautiful;  the  only  other  area  with  slmlllar 
growth  Is  found  in  the  St.  Johns  National 
Park.  These  corals,  together  vrtth  the  beaches 
of  unusual  sinuosity,  enhance  the  extremely 
rich  marine  environment.  The  water  around 
Culebra  and  the  surrounding  cays  Is  of  great 
clarity:  moreover,  It  constitutes  a  magnificent 
sporting  and  commercial  fishing  ground, 
//.  Ecological  impact  of  Tiaval  activity  m 
Culebra 
Navy  shelling  and  bombing  have  destroyed 
fish  and  birds  in  great  numbers  on  Culebra. 
Fish  and  birds  have  been  '•massacred."' " 
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Two  or  three  years  ago  on  the  northwest 
peninsula  of  Culebra,  In  the  Impact  area,  an 
ecological  disaster  occurred.  The  Impact  area 
conuins  primary  nesting  grounds  of  the 
sooty  tern,  an  oceanic  migratory  bird  which 
Is  similar  to  the  gull,  though  more  slender 
and  even  more  graceful.  Approximately  27  to 
35  acres  constitute  the  nesting  grounds. 
Shelling  of  the  Impact  area  apparently 
caused  a  grass  fire  which  burned  a  huge  area, 
from  15  to  25  acres  during  the  nesting  sea- 
son. This  must  have  occurred  sometime  be- 
tween March  and  May,  because  the  birds 
were  starting  to  nest.  Because  there  are  one 
to  two  eggs  per  nest  and  from  three  to  four 
nests  per  square  meter,  the  number  of  eggs 
that  were  destroyed  is  enormous.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  birds  which  had  been  bvirned 
by  the  fire  were  found  by  Rlcardo  Cotte, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Agent  la 
Puerto  Rico.  Mr.  Cotte  has  pictures  of  this 
Incident. 

At  the  recent  Culebra  Hearings,  Anastaslo 
Soto,  President  of  the  Culebra  Fisherman's 
Association,  described  the  destruction  of 
wildlife  which  has  resulted  from  the  use  of 
Culebra  and  the  surrounding  cays  as  tar- 
gets: 

•'.  .  .  (Tlhe  use  of  explosives  on  the  cays 
and  in  the  sea  kills  off  fish,  lobster  and  birds 
so  that  one  occasion  In  1967,  approximately 
15  tons  of  fish  washed  up  on  the  beaches 
and  were  taken  away  by  the  truckload.  Just 
last  week  seven  large  lobsters  and  a  giant 
green  turtle  crawled  out  on  the  beach  to  die. 
The  full  damage  done  Is  immensely  greater 
since  most  of  the  wildlife  killed  by  explosives 
would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ch-  be  car- 
ried away  by  strong  currents."  " 

Mr.  Soto  also  complained  of  another  way 
m  which  Naval  activity  affects  the  ecology  of 
the  surrounding  waters : 

•'. .  .  |S)hlps  destroy  lobster  traps  and  fish- 
ing nets  which  take  a  year  to  a  year-and- 
a-half  to  come  apart  and  destroy  flLSh  and 
lobsters  all  the  while.  When  this  trapped 
and  wasted  catch  dies  and  rots,  the  sea  Is 
contaminated,  which  further  depletes  the 
area  of  Its  sea  life."  " 

POLmCAL  implications  or  THE  CtJLEBRA  PROB- 
LEM FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  RELA- 
TIONS  WITH    PUESTO    aiCO 

In  Puerto  Rlco,  the  central  political  Issue, 
the  Issue  which  defines  a  person's  position  on 
the  political  spectrum.  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rlco: 
even  the  political  parties  themselves  are 
Identified  with  reference  to  this  axis.  Thus, 
the  major  parties  are  the  "Statehood"  party, 
the  ••Commonwealth"  party,  and  the  "Inde- 
pendentist"  party,  Puerto  Rlcans  are  very 
sensitive  to  their  long  history  of  colonial 
status.  The  island  nearly  achieved  Independ- 
ence In  the  late  1800's.  winning  an  autono- 
mous constitution  from  ^ain  only  to  lose  It 
a  year  later  when  the  Island  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

The  extensive  United  States  military  and 
Intelligence  gathering  presence  in  Puerto 
Rlco  unavoidably  arouses  some  concern 
among  Puerto  Rlcans,  There  are  inevitable 
tensions  caused  by  the  fact  that  United 
States  military  operations  and  bases  uUllze 
some  13  percent  of  the  land  In  Puerto  Rlco, 
which  Is  already  uncomfortably  crowded  by 
overpopulation.  The  shelling  of  Culebra 
gravely  exacerbates  these  tensions.  The  fact 
that  the  only  American  citizens  whose  homes 
are  presently  endangered  by  Naval  training 
operations  are  Spanish  speaking  and  dark- 
skinned  is  not  lost  upon  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
population  in  Puerto  Rico  and  elsewhere  In 
the  United  States.  This  fact  also  tends  to 
aggravate  our  relations  with  other  Spanish - 
speaking  nations  throughout  the  world. 

The  Issue  of  Culebra  Is  easily  reducible 
in  the  media  and  In  the  public  mind  to  one 
of  bombs  versus  people.  As  such  It  has 
enormous  symbolic  significance  and  has  re- 
ceived   extensive    coverage.    The    continued 


Navy  presence  on  Culebra  and  particularly 
the  manner  in  which  the  Navy  has  con- 
ducted ItaeU  on  this  Issue  plays  dlrecUy  into 
the  hands  of  left  wing  and  radical  groups 
who  have  and  will  continue  to  exploit  the 
situation  for  their  own  purposes.  For  exam- 
ple, a  columnist  In  the  San  Juan  Star  re- 
cently alluded  to  the  possible  exploltaUon  of 
the  Culebra  Issue  by  groups  urJrlendly  to 
the  United  States: 

••Now,  along  with  everybody  else,  pro-inde- 
pendence groups,  especially  more  radical 
ones,  see  the  Culebra  affair  as  an  Issue  that 
might  succeed  as  all  others  have  so  far  failed, 
to  win  them  popular  sympathy  here  as  well 
as  significant  support  among  the  •'New  Left" 
on  the  mainland.  . .  . 

.  .  |A)  decision  favorable  to  the  Navy 
by  the  House  Subcommittee  could  swing 
I>opular  sentiment  toward  independence  or 
at  least  away  from  statehood  more  effec- 
tively than  anything  else."  »• 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  moderate 
political  leaders  In  Puerto  Rico  have  moved 
to  align  themselves  with  the  Culebrans  as 
well.  Indeed,  when  Joseph  Grimes,  Special 
Assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Chaffee, 
stated  In  his  testimony  that  "Culebra  is  a 
political  issue  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rlco — and  one  of  delicate  sensitiv- 
ity." Puerto  Rico's  Resident  Commissioner, 
Jorge  Cordova,  a  member  of  Congress  who 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  sat  with  the  Sub- 
committee at  the  recent  Culebra  Hearings, 
replied : 

"It  was  perhaps  an  issue.  It  is  no  longer 
an  Issue.  The  Navy  has  been  quite  successful 
In  uniting  Puerto  Rlco.  which  was  otherwise 
divided  and  Is  still  divided  politically  on 
many  other  Issues,  but  not  on  Culebra."" 

Thus,  the  political  Implications  of  the 
Culebra  problem  for  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  are  most 
serious. 

In  addition.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
military  implications  of  a  political  blunder 
are  equally  Important  For  not  only  does  the 
United  States  military  rely  on  Its  very  sig- 
nificant presence  in  Puerto  Rlco  for  every- 
thing from  a  SAC  base  to  weapons  training; 
It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  United 
States  Navy  In  particular  has  a  definite 
strategic  Interest  in  maintaining  Its  presence 
m  Puerto  Rlco,  For  example.  If  for  whatever 
reason  the  Navy  ever  abandons  Guantanamo, 
then  Roosevelt"  Roads  Naval  Base  would  be- 
come the  most  significant  Navy  presence  in 
the  Caribbean.  Therefore,  any  political  ac- 
tion which  may  tend  to  strengthen  anti- 
American  sentiment  in  Puerto  Rlco  can  have 
grave  consequences  from  a  military  point  of 
view. 

Senator  Edward  M  Brooke  has  expressed 
concern  over  the  Navy's  proposal  for  Cu- 
lebra," Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy  has  al- 
ready made  a  public  statement  questioning 
the  Navy's  actions  on  Culebra.*  Mayor  Und- 
say  seconded  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
United  States  Mayors'  Conference  asking  the 
Navy  to  leave  Culebra."  Thus,  the  San  Juan 
Star  columnist  quoted  above  writes: 

"The  manner  in  which  the  Culebra  affair 
Is  handled  from  this  point  on  is  not  only 
likely  to  determine  the  strength  of  Island 
movements  toward  or  away  from  statehood 
and  local  election  results  in  1972.  but  may  be 
very  significant  in  determining  the  political 
future  of  Richard  Nixon  "  *" 

CULEBRAS     IMPACT     ON     NAVTS     IMAGE 

It  follows  from  the  previous  section  that 
the  Navy  has  suffered  and  will  continue  to 
suffer  enormous  damage  to  Its  image  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
as  a  consequence  of  Its  operations  on  Culebra. 
Extensive  press  and  T.V.  coverage  uniformly 
has  condemned  the  Navy  for  Its  operations 
on  Culebra."  Even  the  usually  sympathetic 
Armed  Forces  Journal  has  mounted  the 
largest  single  campaign  In  Its  history  to 
change  the  Navv's  poslUon  on  Culebra. 

As  of  this  writing  the  last  four  Issues  of 
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thf  A'-rxed  Forces  Journal  have  devoted 
significant  space  on  this  Issue  and  ap- 
pareiitlv  this  and  other  preas  criticism  win 
not  abate  All  three  national  T.V.  networks 
and  the  major  w:re  services  have  carried 
stories  adverse  to  the  Navy  and  there  is 
reason  lo  believe  that  additional  coverage 
a:ong  the  same  lines  will  be  forthcoming. 
Thus,  the  Navy  has  and  will  continue  to 
pay  a  verv  slgtilflcanr  public  relations  price 
for  lt=  operations  on  Culebra.  This  price  can 
trirslate  into  limitations  on  missions  with 
far  greater  striilegic  significance  than  the 
training  now  carried  out  on  Culebra.  This 
price  does  not  appear  to  be  Justified  in  light 
v!  'he  fact  that  the  Navy's  training  mission 
can  be  more  eriectlvely  carried  out  on  alterna- 
tive !=!ar.ds  which  are  uninhabited. 

ALTERNNTUTi    TO    CULEBRA 

There  are  adequate  alternatives  to  Culebra. 
Because  C.ilebra  is  populated  with  civilians 
me  Navy  s  training  mission  there  Is  seriously 
limited.  Under  the  present  arrangement, 
World  War  II  vintage  ship-to-shore  gunnery 
operations  conducted  at  close  range  and  slow 
speed  are  all  that  can  t>e  safely  carried  out 
on  the  northwest  peninsula  "  Aerial  bombing 
nussio.is  aiid  strafing  practice  are  carried 
out  on  neighboring  c&ys  to  the  north,  west 
and  east  of  Culebra.  The  Navy's  acquisition 
plan  would  permit  the  introduction  of 
Walleye  missile  targets  on  Culebrlta,  a  small 
island  Immediately  off  the  east  coast  of 
Culebra. 

The  Walleye  missile  is  not  procured  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  apparently  it  is  in 
the  process  of  being  phased  out  as  an  ob- 
solet«  weapon."  When  asked  why  the  Navy 
wants  the  Condor  "rather  than  the  Walleye" 
Admiral  Moorer  answered:  "Because  it  Is 
self-propelled  and  permits  the  pilot  to  stand 
well  clear  of  the  surface  mlasile  systems; 
whereas  in  the  Walleye  he  ha«  to  come  right 
down  into  the  defensive  environment."  »■  At 
least  one  modem  missile — Standard  ARM — 
and  probably  other  new  missiles  will  have 
footprints  or  danger  zones  that  are  larger 
than  the  Walley«'s  and.  if  so,  these  new 
missiles  cannot  be  used  in  training  maneuv- 
ers at  this  site.'-  Even  the  Walleye  cannot  be 
fired  under  realistic  wartime  conditions.  Due 
t,o  the  fact  that  Culebra  U  populated,  both  a 
speed  restriction  which  IB  less  than  wartime 
conditions  and  a  distance  from  launch  to 
target  restriction  of  8  miles  (lees  than  ?-j  of 
the  realistic  wartime  firing  conditions)  has 
been  Imposed  on  Walleye  operations  con- 
templated for  the  Culebra  area." 

Any  uninhabited  Island  offers  sig:nlflcant 
advantages  to  the  Navy  as  sui  alternative  to 
Culebra  by  permitting  more  realistic  train- 
ing and  use  of  modem  weaponry. 

Two  uninhabited  islands  off  the  west  ooast 
of  Puerto  Rloo  are  available  as  alternatives 
to  Culebra.  Representative  Cordova,  the  of- 
ficial representaUve  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington  has  stated  that  both 
Moo*  and  the  immediately  adjacent,  smaUer 
Island  of  Monita  and  the  Island  of  Deaecheo 
are  uninhabited  and  are  presently  owned  by 
the  Puerto  Rican  Government,  and  either 
would  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Navy  for  its 
training  maneuvers  If  the  Navy  would  agree 
to  abandon  Culebra.*  Desecheo  would  ap- 
pear to  tte  preferable  to  Mona  and  Monita  be- 
cause of  its  relatively  greater  proximity  to 
Ramey  Air  Force  Base  and  the  fact  that 
Desecheo  is  off  to  the  side  of  the  Mona 
Passage. 

Depending  on  the  Navy's  ability  to  use  more 
distant  islands,  there  are  numerous  unin- 
habited islands  in  the  Bahamian  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  chains.  The  island  of  Navassa 
is  another  poeslbillty.  This  island  lies  bertween 
Haiti  and  Jamaica  and  it  is  both  uninhabited 
and  owned  by  the  United  States  Government. 
If  the  Navy  requires  a  training  site  In 
clooer  proximity  to  Roosevelt  Roads  Naval 
Reservation  than  either  Mona  and  Monita  or 


Desecheo.  an  island  can  be  built  to  the  Navy's 
specifications  In  the  vicinity  of  Arreclf©  Var- 
rlles,  Axrecife  Hermanoe  or  elsewhere  to  suit 
the  Navy's  convenience  The  two  locations 
speclflcailv  suggested  are  In  even  closer  prox- 
imity to  Roosevelt  Roads  than  Culebra  and 
are  in  shallow  enough  water  to  permit  eco- 
nomical construction  and  yet  are  sufficiently 
close  to  deep  water  and  open  seas  to  permit 
the  same  maneuvering  space  as  Is  now  pro- 
vided at  Culebra. 

One  company  already  has  constructed  a  75- 
acre  island  in  the  Bahamas  with  a  deep  chan- 
nel and  port  for  under  $4  million.'"  This  is- 
land Is  expected  to  grow  to  200  acres  by  the 
end  of  the  year  This  companv  is  under  con- 
tract with  the  Bahamian  Ciovernment  to 
build  11  additional  islands.  Representatives 
of  this  company  have  indicated  that  they 
can  construct  an  Island  of  any  dimension  and 
anv  surface  contour  to  the  Navy's  speclfica- 
tioas  in  the  vicinity  of  Culebra  and  Roosevelt 
Roads  Indeed,  the  parent  of  this  corporation 
has  already  enlarged  several  Islands  In  the 
Pacific.  Including  Midway,  for  the  United 
States  Navy  " 

If  for  any  reason  the  Navy  found  It  de- 
sirable to  place  such  a  target  island  in  the 
midst  of  deep  water.  Dr  C.  J.  Wang,  in  charge 
of  advanced  engineering  for  ARPA  (Advanced 
Research  Project  Agency]  at  the  Pentagon, 
Dr.  Armas  Laupa  of  the  Rand  Corporation 
who  serves  as  chairman  of  a  technical  com- 
mittee advi.sing  ARPA  and  Floating  plat- 
forms, and  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  a  research 
program  officer  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, have  all  stated  that  a  floating  plat- 
form of  any  dimension  could  be  built  that 
would  withstand  the  Impact  of  inert  war- 
heads and  cauld  be  u.sed  as  an  alternative 
target  Instead  of  Culebra." 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
transcript  of  the  June  10  Culebra  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
makes  it  crystal  clear,  in  great  detaU. 
that  the  education  of  Culebra's  children, 
the  island's  economy,  and  its  ecosystem 
are  being  greatly  and  irretrievably  in- 
jured by  the  Navy's  continued  bombard- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  after  several  months  oi 
attempts  to  get  the  Navy  to  recede  from 
its  position  in  Culebra,  I  have  concluded 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Senate 
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and  the  people  of  this  coimtry  to  Uke 
action  to  stop  the  bombardment  of  the 
Culebrenses, 

I  have,  therefore,  dispatched  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  Senator  Jackson  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  recommend- 
ing that  he  convene  hearings  on  the 
Culebra  issue.  I  have  suggested  that 
those  hearings  be  focused  upon  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

First.  What  precisely  are  the  technical 
purposes  for  which  the  Navy  utilizes  por- 
tions of  the  island  of  Culebra? 

Second.  Is  the  Navy's  current  utiliza- 
tion of  the  island  fulfilling  those  pur- 
poses? In  particular,  is  bombardment 
practice  as  presently  practiced  upon  Cu- 
lebra adequate  training  for  a  combat 
bombardment  experience? 

Third.  What  alternatives  to  the  island 
are  there  which  will  meet  the  Navy's  pur- 
poses? 

Fourth,  Should  the  Navy  be  permitted 
to  fulfill  its  plan  of  taking  over  another 
third— 2,350  acres— of  the  island? 

Fifth.  Should  the  Congress  require  the 
Navy  to  cease  using  Culebra  totally  for 
bombardment  practice  purposes? 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  Sena- 
tor Stennis,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  noti- 
fying him  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Jack- 
son and  seeking  his  support  for  the  con- 
vening of  subcommittee  hearings  on  Cu- 
lebra. 

On  Monday,  July  6, 1  held  a  pi-ess  con- 
ference on  Culebra  which  was  attended 
by  several  of  New  York  City's  most  dis- 
tinguished Puerto  Rican  leaders  and  by 
Senator  Gilberto  Rivera-Ortiz  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Senate,  who  graciously 
came  up  from  the  island  to  present  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Senate,  Mr.  Jorge  Her- 
nandez-Colon. We  announced  then  the 
formation  of  a  national  Committee  to 
Save  Culebra,  and  invited  support  for 
that  committee  from  all  concerned  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  Mr.  Angel 
Ortiz,  program  director  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Forum,  and  Mr.  Juan  Fellciano, 
the  brother  of  the  mayor  of  Culebra,  will 
coordinate  the  ongoing  acti\'lties  of  the 
committee. 

I  am  circulating  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  a  letter  which 
requests  their  support  for  and  member- 
ship on  this  committee,  which  we  hope 
will  publicize  the  issue  of  Culebra  and 
which  will  provide  to  Congress  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  disposition  of  the  is- 
sue. 

The  time  has  not  yet  quite  arrived  for 
legislation  upon  the  Culebra  issue.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  Representative  Bennett,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Real  Estate  Subcommittee,  are  currently 
awaiting  replies  from  the  Navy  to  their 
inquiries  upon  the  availability  of  alter- 
natives to  Culebra,  and  absent  such  re- 
plies I  do  not  feel  legislation  should  be 
introduced  at  this  time. 

I  am  preparing  appropriate  proposed 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  Navy  from 
using  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  bombardment  practice  upon  Culebra. 


NAIIONAL    CONVENTION    OF   RE- 
SER^VE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  national  convention  of  the 
Reserves  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  heard  some  inspiring  re- 
marks by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi   (Mr.  Stennis). 

Speaking  at  the  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia on  June  18,  1970.  Senator  Stennis 
restated  his  behef  that  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world  would  depend  upon 
this  Nation's  willingness  to  retain  its 
position  of  world  leadership.  He  urged 
maintenance  of  a  strong  defense  estab- 
lishment and  military  reserve  program 
in  this  connection  and  pledged  his  ef- 
forts in  this  direction. 

Later  in  the  convention,  on  June  20. 
the  members  of  the  ROA  passed  16  reso- 
lutions which  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Senator  Stennis 
of  June  18  and  the  resolutions  adopted 
on  June  20  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  John  C.  Sttnnis 
President  Free,  members  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  and  distinguished 
guests,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you 
today.  Philadelphia,  where  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers met  and  the  Liberty  Bell  is  enshrined, 
Is  a  fitting  setting  for  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  citizen-soldiers  who  so  proudly 
carry  on  the  Mlnuteman  tradition. 

Tours  is  a  proud  tradition.  Over  the  years 
you  have  taken  strong  and  consUtent  po- 
sitions on  universal  military  training,  on  aid 
to  Communist  nations,  on  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  and  modernizing  the  reserve 
components  of  the  military  forces,  on  dis- 
armament and  arms  control,  on  strong  and 
aggressive  opposition  to  communism,  upon 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  powerful  mili- 
tary forces  In  a  maximum  state  of  comHat 
readiness,  and  in  opposition  to  the  lU-con- 
celved  Defense  Department  plan  which 
would  have  merged  the  Reserves  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

Tour  legislative  and  poUcy  contrtbutlons 
on  these  momentous  questions  and  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  others,  have  been  outstand- 
ing! 

New  decisions  are  being  made  now  regard- 
ing otir  future  position  in  world  affairs. 
The  key  overall  question  is : 
Shall  we  abandon  our  position  of  world 
leadership?  I  think  not ! 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  believe  we  want 
to.  or  that  we  should  try  to,  underwrite 
every  area  of  the  world  and  sustain  every 
nation  of  the  world,  and  sustain  them  largely 
Blnglehandedly, 

However,  in  its  brosul  concept  our  nation  is 
the  strongest  nation  In  the  Free  World.  By 
and  large,  we  have  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  nations  of  the  Free  World.  Our 
own  freedom  and  security  are  at  stake,  to  a 
degree  that  requires  an  interest  in  other  areas 
of  the  world  and  a  cooperation  by  us  with 
those  nations  who  have  major  elements  of 
freedom  and  are  willing  to  defend  that  free- 
dom to  the  death. 

Our  business  interests  and  our  Investments 
are  worldwide.  Our  essential  raw  materials 
are  gathered  from  aroxind  the  world. 

I  think  that  vre  must  have,  and  that  we 
shAll  have,  a  formidable  military  striking 
power,  fullv  capable  of  deterring,  and  over- 
coming If  necessary,  any  force  that  covlA  pos- 
sibly be  sent  against  us  by  any  one  nation 
or  combination  of  nations.  For  several  solid 
reasons,  the  Reserves  have  a  place  and  a  part, 
a  major  part,  In  this  necessary  military  power. 


These  are  the  things  that  I  see  In  the  pic- 
ture for  the  future: 

The  reserve  components  of  our  mUitary 
forces  are  among  the  most  Important  nUlltary 
assets  which  this  country  possesses  and,  in 
a  very  special  way,  they  are  a  tremendous  bul- 
wark to  the  security  of  our  nation.  They  have 
been  Indispensable  in  the  past  and,  no  doubt, 
will  be  Indispensable  in  the  future. 

Thousands  of  young  Americans  get  much 
of  their  initial  military  training  from  reserve 
units.  For  thousands  of  others,  who  have 
already  answered  the  call  and  rendered  active 
duty  mlUtary  service,  their  reserve  unit  train- 
ing keeps  Uielr  military  skills  sharp  and  their 
physical  condition  sound  and  ready  for  a 
quick  call  to  active  military  service  if  needed. 
The  added  key  to  the  worth  of  the  reserve 
forces  in  these  times  is  the  closeness  of  their 
relationship  to  the  active  forces,  fcwtered  by 
peacetime  planning  and  training,  and  their 
readiness  to  move  from  civilian  pursuits  to 
operational  tasks  with  maximum  speed. 

The  membership  of  the  reserve  forces  in- 
cludes thousands  of  Americans  who  have  a 
deep  and  abiding  respect  and  appreciation  for 
military  service,  even  though  they  do  not 
follow  it  as  a  profession.  However,  they  pos- 
sess in  full  measure  the  special  attributes  of 
military  leadership.  I  am  speaking  of  those 
men  who  make  such  fine  specialists,  ser- 
geants Ueutenants,  captains,  majors  and 
senior  officers.  The  value  of  these  men  to  our 
mUitary  forces  and  national  security  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  fact  that  their  talent 
training,  willingness  to  serve,  and  over&u 
dedication  would  not  be  available  as  military 
assets  If  this  country  did  not  maintain  re- 
serve components  makes  clear  the  Importance 
of  o\ir  organized  reserve  program. 

In  addition,  as  vou  know,  through  the 
reserve  forces  we  can  equip  and  train  com- 
petent milltaxy  units  at  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  malntaming  similar 
units  of  atcive  duty  forces  ^''tht^*,  ^* 
functions  and  general  missions.  This  is  one 
method  by  which  we  can  get  maximum  value 
from  the  military  dollar. 

Furthermore,  I  am  always  gratified  when  I 
remember  that  the  men  of  our  r««»rve  unite 
I^rXost  invariably  active  members  of  t^d 

^Sf  m  their  home  «>°^^1"«  *^°^; 
out  the  nation-posslbly  to  a  g^«^«ent 
than  any  other  group.  They  ^^^f^^  ^* 
n^essitv  of  military  preparedness  for  the 
^Sy  of  oxu^natiin,  but  they  also  know 
S  wll^  communities  build  citizens^  some- 
one must  build  the  ^°™"^"^-^^cSi 
zen-soldler  concept  and  team  is  ^''A^^*^- 

The  members  of  the  reserve  components 
InfluencT^eir  associates  and  neighbors 
dally  Therefore,  they  are  the  "l^/'^f^^ 
influence  among  the  local  P^op «  1^  the 
creation  and  continuation  of  a  strong  and 
Sformed  pubUc  sentiment  favoring  adequate 
piiparedn^  and  strength.  ^Thus  the  re- 
ler^ts  have  great  ^^^'^^^^'"^^^J^^ 
nation  increatlng  support  {°\^\^^^ 
military  program.  Our  friends  in  the  regular 
Sllt^y  L^Ushment  do  not  fully  appreci- 
ate or  realize  this  fact.  ^_.„^  ^y...  _,e 

It  is  through  our  reserve  system  t^at  we 
can  insure  that  we  have  formidable  mil - 
t^v  striking  power,  backed  by  ^avorab^ 
pubUc  support,  and  ready  to  move  on  short 

notice.  ., ,    — ,- 

However,  we  must  also  be  Practical^  We 
must  recognize  that  if  we  are  to  maintain 
^serve  forces  the  utilization  of  reserves 
must  be  included  in  our  contingency  plan- 
nlnif  and  we  must  follow  through  and  caU 
them  to  active  duty  to  perfonn  the  nUssians 
for  which  thev  were  trained  when  the  c/r- 
cumstances  and  contingencies  arise  which 
makes  such  action  necessary  or  advisable. 

We  must  never  repeat  the  mistake  we 
made  Ui  1965  when  we  violated  the  "one 
Army"  concept  and  created  so  many  severe 
and  critical  logistical  problems  m  Southeast 
Asia  by  failing  to  call  reserve  units  to  active 
duty  It  makes  Uttle  or  no  sense  to  spend 
bUllons  to  recruit,  equip  and  train  reservists 
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for  contingencies  and  emergencies  and  then 
fall  to  call  them  to  service  when  the  oon- 
'Ingency  occurs. 

More  essential  than  ever  before  Is  man- 
power of  quality  and  high  standards  in  the 
reserve  ranks.  Of  equal  Importance  Is  the 
best  and  most  inspiring  leadership  available 
and  adequate  and  effective  training  In  the 
prescribed  military  skills.  Discipline  and 
morale  must  be  maintained  as  an  absolute 
necessity. 

The  wur  In  South  Vietnam  Is  now  in  the 
process  of  winding  down  as  far  as  US.  man- 
power is  concerned.  If  our  troop  withdrawal 
conunues.  we  shall,  within  two  years,  get 
down  to  the  pre-Vletnani  manpower  level  In 
our  active  duty  forces  of  2.5  million,  or  less. 
As  our  active  duty  forces  are  reduced,  the 
proposal  for  an  all-volunteer  military  estab- 
lishment is  being  pushed.  This  may  be  pos- 
sible at  some  time,  but  In  my  judgment  It 
is  manv  years  away.  However.  I  know  that 
you  reco«;nlze  that  this  Is  Important  to  our 
organized  resers'cs  because  If  the  draft  Is 
abandoned  then  our  reserve  components  may 
be  faced  with  very  difficult  recruitment  prob- 
lems. 

Modern  and  effective  equipment  is  also 
necessary  for  the  reserve  components  If  we 
are  to  have  an  effective  force  of  high  quality. 
We  are  In  an  era  of  austere  military  budgets 
whlcii  I  believe  will  continue  and.  therefore. 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  reasonable  to 
espect  that  the  reserve  components  will 
promptly  receive  new  "direct  buy"  equip- 
ment In  large  quantities.  However,  many  of 
the  active  duty  units  returiilng  from  South- 
east Asia  are  bringing  with  them  modem, 
effective  and  usable  equipment.  Much  of 
this  can  and  shotild  be  allocated  promptly 
to  the  reserves,  with  a  fair  share  of  new 
equipment  to  follow 

To  sum  up,  if  we  are  to  have  effective  and 
hard  hitting  reserve  forces,  we  must  make 
sure  that  they  have  quality  manpower,  ade- 
quate training,  and  modem  and  effective 
equipment,  and  we  must  Insist  that  they 
be  an  integral  part  of  our  contingency  war 
planning  and  be  used  in  emergencies  when 
they  are  needed. 

When  the  shooting  stops  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  competition  for  the  tax  dollar  will 
be  even  more  fierce  than  today  and  military 
dollars  will  not  be  easy  to  obtain.  The  cost 
of  the  sophisticated  and  complex — but  es- 
sential— modem  weapons  will  continue  to 
climb.  We  can  expect  a  slgnlflcant  reduction 
in  our  regular  military  personnel  level.  I 
might  add  that  this  Is  the  surest  and  quick- 
eat  way  to  reduce  military  spending  since 
about  60%  of  the  defense  dollar  goes  for 
military  pay  and  allowances  and  operation 
and  maintenance. 

So  I  believe  the  futtire  brings  to  the  re- 
serves a  great  challenge,  but  It  also  preeents 
them    with   the    greatest   opportunity   they 
have  ever  tnawn.  I  believe  that  you  should 
be   given  added  assignments  and  missions. 
This  meaxu  that  you  must  receive  the  neces- 
sary support  and  be  given  the  funds,  train- 
ing and  equipment  which  are  necessary  to 
carry   out   such   expanded   assignments   and 
missions.  It  also  means  that  there  must  be 
a  firm  national  policy  to  call  reserve  units  to 
active  duty  and  to  use  them  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  trained  at  an  early 
stage  in  any  slgnlflcant  emergencies  reqxilr- 
Ing  the  augmentation  of  our  regular  forces. 
All  of  these  conditions  should  be  firmly 
established,  and  the  operational  policy  shotild 
be  well  known  In  advance  by  every  reservist 
so  that  he  will  have  no  doubt  that  he  may 
be  called  and  no  doubt  as  to  the  duties  he 
may  be  called  on  to  perform.  The  future  of 
this  nation  may  well  depend  upon  the  pa- 
triotism, dedication  and  courage  of  our  cit- 
izen-soldiers who  back  up  otir  active  duty 
forces. 

For  my  part,  we  shall  not  sjiare  the  Re- 
serves from  grave  missions,  nor  deny  them 
the  training  and  the  tools  to  do  their  Job. 


REsoLtrrioNS  Adopted  by  the  REsrHVi  Ofti- 
CERs  Association  of  the  UNrrto  States 

RE.SOl.t.-nON  NO.   1.  SVPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CAMBODU     ACmON 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
has  directed  that  the  enemy  be  denied  the 
utUlzatlon  of  Cambodian  territory  contigu- 
ous to  South  Vietnam,  and 

Whereas,  to  accomplish  this  limited  mili- 
tary objective  he  has  authorized  the  pursuit 
of  and  removal  of  the  enemy  from  alien  oc- 
cupied territory  of  Cambodia,  and 

Whereas,  without  the  aid  of  refuge,  stor- 
age of  supplies  .and  unintercepted  passage  in 
and  through  Cambodia  the  ability  of  the 
enemy  to  conduct  military  operations  will  be 
reduced  and  hopefully  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  be  shortened  and  our  casualties 
minimized. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Re- 
servo  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  that  this  Association,  confident  In  the 
Judgment  and  leadership  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  fullv  and  wholeheartedly  supports 
the  Cambodia  decision  of  the  President,  and 

Be  Is  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  all 
Americans  to  Join  with  us  in  supporting  our 
President. 


RESOLtrnON    NO      2.    READINESS    Of    RESERVE 
FORCES 

Whereas,  Active  Forces  are  being  reduced, 

and  . 

Whereas,  public  statements  have  been 
made  bv  high  governmental  officials  that  In- 
creased'reliance  must  be  placed  in  Reserve 
Forces  and  that  Reserve  readiness  must  be 
Increased,  and 

Whereas,  traditionally  this  nation  has  re- 
lied on  Its  citizen-soldier  concept  to  provide 
for  adequate  defense. 

Now  t^ierefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  Ui^lted 
States  urge  that  as  the  Active  Forces  are 
reduced  that  the  Reserve  Forces  size,  both  In 
units  and  in  the  number  of  individuals,  be 
increased,  properly  equipped  and  adequately 
supported  In  order  to  provide  for  the  ade- 
quate defense  of  our  nation. 

(This  Resolution  supersedes  Resolutions 
No.  17,  27  Feb  1970.  No.  10.  21  Feb.  1969  & 
No.  38,  22  June  1968) 

RESOLVTTON    NO.    3.    SEPARATE    APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR    RESERVE    FORCES 

Wlieress.  this  Association  Is  on  record  In 
testimony  to  the  Congress  in  support  of 
Public  Law  90-168  In  requesting  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  appropriations  for  the 
Reserve  Forces  for  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance, this  position  having  been  reaffirmed  In 
testimony  before  the  present  session  of  the 
Coneress.  and 

Whereas,  this  Association  reaffirms  and 
supports  the  aforementioned  concept  and 
that  further.  It  advocates  the  expansion  of 
the  concept  to  include  separate  appropria- 
tions for  the  various  Reserve  Forces, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urge  the  establishment  of  separate  appro- 
priations for  the  Reserve  Forces  of  each  serv- 
ice for  the  funding  of  all  Reserve  fiscal  re- 
quirements. 

(This  Resolution  supersedes  Resolution  No. 
21.  21  February  1969) 


RESOLtrriON    NO.    4,    RESERVE    TRAINING 
INSTALLATIONS 

Whereas.  Congress  in  1965  supported  the 
policy  of  retention  of  a  military  reserve  force 
as  an  Important  adjunct  to  our  regular  mili- 
tary forces,  as  Important  to  our  nation's  se- 
curity at  the  time  the  Department  of  Defense 
attempted  to  decimate  reserve  forces,  and  to 
place  the  small  remaining  force  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and 

Whereas,  sxich  action  by  Congress  was  com- 
mended bv  this  A.ssoclatlon  and  all  Ameri- 
cans favoring  a  strong,  vital,  reserve  force 
for  preservation  of  our  nation  and  our  way 
of  life  and 


Whereas,  despite  the  action  by  Congress, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  gained  much 
of  Its  objective  by  causing  military  bases, 
used  for  Reserve  training,  to  be  closed,  and 
therefore,  causing  deactivation  of  such  units 
for  lack  of  a  suitable  place  to  train. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
support  retention  and  reestabllshment  of 
Reserve  training  sites. 

(This  Resolution  updates  and  supersedes 
Resolution  No.  8.  23  June  1967  and  Resolu- 
tion No.  14,  27  Febmary  1970) 

RESOLUTION    NO.    5.   TO    PROTECT    INTECRITT    OF 
EARNED    RETIRED    PAY 

Whereas,  current  statutes  exempt  the  re- 
tired pay  of  Reserve  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sons from  reduction  because  of  Federal  em- 
ployment, although  exempting  only  a  part 
of  the  retired  pay  of  retired  regular  officers, 

and 

Whereas,  recenUy  the  decisions  of  several 
courts  tend  to  regard  wages  or  income  ob- 
tained bv  emplovment  In  activities  deriving 
more  or'  less  indirectly  a  portion  of  their 
support  or  income  from  Federal  funds  as  sub- 
ject to  Federal  legislation  or  restrictions,  and 
Whereas,  it  could  well  be  but  a  short  step 
from  this  attitude  to  decisions  and  efforts  to 
apply  to  military  retired  pay  such  income 
limitations  as  are  now  appUed  to  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  income,  and 

Whereas,  military  retired  pay  is  earned 
income,  and  In  Justice  shoiUd  not  be  subject 
to  elimination  or  reduction  by  reason  of  the 
receipt  by  a  military  retiree  of  income  to 
which  he  may  become  entitled  from  other 
sources. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urge  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  legis- 
lation which  will  abolish,  and  for  the  future 
prohibit,  any  statute,  regulation  or  decision 
which  would  limit  or  make  deductions  from 
earned  military  retired  pay,  whether  of  Reg- 
ular or  Reserve,  bv  reason  of  receipt  by  the 
retiree  of  income  from  other  sources,  whether 
civilian  or  governmental. 

(The  Resolution  updates  and  supersedes 
Resolution  No.  2,  24  February  1967 1 

RESOLUTION     NO.      6.     RETIREMENT     CREDn     FOR 
PRESCRIBED    TRAINING    ASSEMBLIES 

Whereas,  current  law  now  prohibits  the 
credit  of  retirement  points  in  excess  of  60 
points  for  prescribed  training  assemblies  or 
periods  of  equivalent  Instruction,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  interest  of  improved  readi- 
ness many  units  are  required  to  schedule 
training  periods  in  excess  of  60  each  year,  and 

Whereas,  many  members  of  certain  units 
are  carrying  out  missions  of  mercy  and  in 
the  support  of  active  forces  in  a  training 
status,  and 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  proposed 
which  would  increase  the  limitation  of  60 
points  credit. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
support  legislation  which  would  provide  re- 
tirement credit  for  attendance  at  each  pre- 
scribed training  assembly. 

RESOLtrriON    NO.    7.    TRAINING    ST.ATL'S    OF 
STANDBY    RESERVISTS 

Whereas  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
1215  6  August  25,  1969.  Uniform  Training 
Categories  and  Pay  Groups  with  the  Reserve 
Components,  In  Paragraph  IV  E  thereof,  pro- 
hibits Standby  Reservists  from  participating 
in  training  (except  those  with  obligations 
temporarily  assigned  for  hardship,  retained 
after  18  "satisfactory"  years  or  members  of 
Congress  and  other  key  Federal  employees.) 

and 

Whereas,  such  a  policy  Is  discriminatory 
and  denies  training  to  those  who  can  logically 
be  expected  to  be  available  to  serve  In  war 
or  national  emergency,  and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  sections  273, 
672   and  674  of  title  10,  U.S.  Code  governing 
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the  Standby  Reserve  do  not  contemplate  such 
restrictions, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  be  urged  to  rescind 
the  provisions  of  DoD  Directive  1215.6  which 
prohibit  Standby  Reservists  from  partici- 
pating in  training. 

(This  Resolution  updates  and  supersedes 
Resolution  No.  9,  23  June  1967.) 

RESOLUTION    NO.    8.    INCREASED    ALLOWANCE    FOR 
CERTAIN    PERSONNEL    UNDER    CHAMPUS 

Whereas,  the  dependents  of  active  duty 
military  personnel  are  currently  entitled  to 
civilian  hospitalization  under  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  (CHAMPUS),  and 

Whereas,  such  active  duty  dependents  pay 
the  first  $25  or  $1.75  per  day,  whichever  sum 
is  larger,  and  the  balance  of  the  hospital  bill 
is  paid  by  CHAMPUS.  and 

Whereas,  dependents  of  deceased  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  are  required  to 
pay  25  ^c  of  the  total  hospital  bill  In  civilian 
hospitals,  and  CHAMPUS  pays  the  remaining 
75  ^' .  and 

Whereas,  the  financial  need  of  a  widow 
with  children  when  she  loses  her  active  duty 
husband  Is  greater  rather  than  less,  and 

Whereas,  the  availability  of  dependent 
medical  care  in  uniformed  services  medical 
facilities  Is  decreasing  each  year  and  increas- 
ing reliance  must  be  placed  on  dependent 
care  In  civilian  hospitals,  and 

Whereas,  the  government  ^as  a  continuing 
obligation  for  the  welfare  of  widows  and 
dependent  children  of  deceased  active  duty 
members. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Defense  propose 
legislation  to  amend  the  Dependents  Medical 
Care  Act  of  1956  to  provide  that  widows  and 
dependent  children  of  deceased  active  duty 
personnel  receive  the  same  financial  assist- 
ance for  civilian  hospital  care  as  was  avail- 
able when  the  member  was  alive. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    9.    MILrTART    CHARTER 
FUGHTS 

Whereas,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(CAB)  has  proposed  to  restrict  the  eligibility 
for  low-cost.  trans-Atlantic  charter  flights 
to  overseas  active  duty  personnel  and  their 
dependents,  and  to  shift  the  responsibility 
for  organizing  such  flights  from  independent 
travel  agencies  to  the  Defense  Department 
(DoD).  and 

Whereas,  the  CAB  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate advertised  fares  and  require  the  cost  of 
each  flight  to  be  pro-rated  among  the  pas- 
sengers at  deprrture  time,  and 

Whereas,  low-cost,  trans- Atlantic  charter 
flights  are  now  open  to  overseas  and  state- 
side active  duty  personnel,  retired  military, 
DoD  civilians,  and  dependents  of  each  cate- 
gory, only  to  and  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  members  of  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents who  have  signed  a  Ready  Reserve 
agreement  and  are  In  a  drilling  status,  and 
those  in  the  Retired  Reserve,  and  their  de- 
pendents should  be  among  those  designated 
as  "charterable"  passengers. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urge  that  low-cost  advertised  overseas  char- 
ter flights  be  open  to  overseas  and  stateside 
active  duty  personnel.  Reserve  personnel, 
military  retirees  and  DoD  civilians  and  de- 
pendents of  each  category. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  10.  NUCLEAR  POWER  XN  THE 
CONSTRfCTION  OF  NEW  COMBATANT  NAVAL 
SHIPS 

Whereas,  there  now  exists  a  program  of 
new  construction  for  Naval  ships,  and 

Whereas,  the  world's  foremost  authorities 
In  this  field  have  testified  to  the  Congress 
as  to  the  need  of  nuclear  propulsion  plants 
In  all  Naval  primary  combatant  ships. 


Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  tliat  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  nuclear  power  plants  in  the 
new  construction  programs  of  primary  com- 
batant ships  of  the  Navy. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    11.   NAVAL   AIR   RESERVE  AIRLIFT 
CAPABILITY 

Whereas,  COMAVAIRESFOR  CNARES- 
TRA  has  for  over  20  years  Implemented  its 
program  of  training  at  geographically  dis- 
tributed locations  by  airlifting  to  those  sites 
valuable  pilot  and  other  specialized  aviation 
I>ersonnel  from  areas  beyond  range  of  auto- 
mobile travel,  and 

Whereas,  a  large  majority  of  airlift  aircraft 
are  World  War  II  vintage  C^54s  which,  are  be- 
ing phased  out  at  a  present  rate  of  more  than 
33%  per  year,  and 

Whereas,  recent  reorganizations  of  the  Na- 
val Air  Reserve  Program  have  resulted  in 
even  greater  geographic  dislocation  of  Re- 
serve Pilot  and  aviation  specialists  from 
their  training  sites, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Re- 
sene  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  urged  to 
provide  adequate  airlift  capability  to  Insure 
continued  tran£ix)rtation  of  pilot  and  spe- 
cialized aviation  personnel  to  their  training 
sites. 

(This  Resolution  updates  and  supersedes 
Resolution  No.  4,  24  Feb.  1967) 

RESOLUTION    NO.    12,    RETENTION    AND    FUNDING 
OF   AIR   FORCE   RESESVK  UNITS 

Whereas,  It  has  been  announced  that  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense  will  suffer  severe 
budgetary  restrictions  within  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  and 

Whereas,  the  threat  to  the  security  of  our 
nation  has  not  diminished,  and 

Whereas,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  should  log- 
ically be  assigned  roles  and  missions  to  meet 
that  threat,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  a  loss  of  valuable  human  re- 
sources to  transfer  a  Reserve  unit  with  fully 
trained  personnel  from  one  geographical  lo- 
cation to  another  when  equally  Important 
missions  can  be  found  for  that  unit. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  once 
again  urge  the  Air  Force  and  Department  of 
Defense  to  maintain  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  units  presently  in 
existence  in  order  to  retain  all  current  per- 
sonnel, skills,  and  physical  resources  so  that 
they  can  absorb  new  missions  as  required. 

(This  Resolution  supersedes  Resolution 
No.  24,  21  February  1969) . 

RESOLUTION    NO.    14.    SUPPOhT    OF    THE    AIR    RE- 
SERVE   SQUADRON     TRAINING     PROGRAM 

Whereas,  the  Air  Force  has  only  a  limited 
number  of  Reserve  units  organized  to  serve 
on  active  duty  as  units,  and 

Whereas,  these  limited  numbers  of  units 
cannot  provide  training  to  the  thousands  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  officers,  and 

Whereas,  the  Air  Reserve  Squadron  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  provide  general  train- 
ing to  officers  who  cannot  be  assigned  to 
organized  units, 

Whereas,  this  lack  of  active  duty  support 
to  these  squadrons  has  caused  many  devoted 
and  qualified  Reservists  to  lose  Intereet  and 
become  Inactive,  and 

Whereas,  the  Air  Force  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  this  vital  resource  in  case  of  war  or 
emergency. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  obtain 
proper  funding  for  the  Air  Reserve  Squadron 
program  and  to  provide  sufficient  facilities, 
equipment  and  other  support  to  maintain 
a  strong  Air  Reserve  Squadron  program  in 
order  to  jwovlde  appropriate  training  to  Air 
Force  Reservists  who  cannot  be  assigned  to 
the  organized  unit  program. 


RESOLtmON    NO.    15.    NONSELECTION    OF    ACTIVE 
DUTY  AF  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOllON 

Whereas,  it  is  evident  those  officers  not 
selected  lor  promotion  to  temporary  Major 
or  Lieutenant  Colonel  have  a  progressively 
lesser  opportunity  for  promotion  with  each 
subsequent  consideration,  and 

Whereas,  those  officers  who  through  cor- 
rection board  action  successfully  remove 
nonselectlons  from  their  records,  still  do  not 
have  an  equitable  opportunity  for  subse- 
quent promotion,  and 

Whereas,  the  officer's  Increasing  age.  and 
apparent  failure  of  selection  for  promotion 
by  previous  boards  adversely  affects  his  op- 
portunities for  future  selection,  even  after 
his  successful  correction  or  removal  of 
records  which  were  contributing  factors  to 
the  earlier  nonselectlon,  and 

Whereas,  the  Air  Force  Correction  Board 
determination  that  an  original  falltire  ol 
promotion  was  unjust  clearly  implies  that 
the  officer  should  have  been  promoted,  and 

Whereas,  the  administrative  removal  of 
tinjust  nonselectlon  without  concurrently 
providing  the  promotion  unjustly  denied, 
does  not  Impose  any  obligation  on  subse- 
quent boards  to  select  the  officer  for  promo- 
tion, an-i 

Whereas,  the  original  injustice  of  nonse- 
lectlon. even  though  administratively  re- 
moved, almost  invariably  becomes  a  perma- 
nent injustice  by  preventing  ftirther  advance- 
ment. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  an  officer 
with  an  effective  date  of  rank  and  pay  origi- 
nally denied,  Immediately  upon  determina- 
tion by  the  Air  Force  Board  for  Correction 
of  Military  Records  that  the  original  nonse- 
lectlon was  unjust. 

RESOLUTION    NO.     16.    DlSTRIBin'ION    OF    THE    AIK 
RESERVIST   MAGAZINE 

Wliereas,  the  Air  Reservist  magazine,  In  its 
June  1970  Issue,  announced  that  as  a  matter 
of  needed  economy  futvire  Issuee  would  not 
be  mailed  to  Standby  and  Retired  Reservists, 
and 

Whereas,  this  magazine  serves  as  a  val- 
uaole  public  relations  asset  to  the  Air  Force 
In  the  hands  of  Informed  Standby  and  Re- 
tired Reservists,  many  of  whom  are  Influen- 
tial citizens  In  their  communities,  and 

Whereas,  Reservists  In  the  Standby  Re- 
serve Include  obligors  and  other  reservists 
who  are  still  active  in  Reserve  programs  for 
whom  the  failure  to  receive  the  Air  Reservist 
would  adversely  affect  their  morale. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
request  the  Air  Force  to  continue  Its  present 
distribution  of  the  Air  Reservist  to  Standby 
and   Retired   Reeervee, 


REFINEMENT  OF  MATERIEL 
ACQUISITION  PROCESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  said  maiiy  times  that  in  trimming 
the  Defense  Department  budget,  we 
should  find  a  way  to  cut  the  fat  but  leave 
the  muscle. 

AH  of  the  militarj-  services  are  aware 
of  the  need  to  make  their  operations  run 
Eis  efficiently  as  possible  and  are  con- 
stantly striving  toward  that  end. 

Along  these  lines,  Mr.  President,  the 
Army  has  instituted  a  "Program  for  the 
Refinement  of  the  Materiel  Acquisition 
Process." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  briefing 
on  this  new  program,  given  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Paul  A.  Feyerelsen  to  the  Defense  Indus- 
try Advisory  Council,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  briefing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Program  for  the  Retirlment  of  thf 
Materiel  A>:QVismoN   Process 

Secreiarv  Packard.  Distinguished  GenUe- 
men  of  the  Conference.  I  am  most  pleased 
and  privileged  to  report  to  the  Defense  In- 
dustry- Advisory  Council  on  our  plans  and 
Droere^s  for  the  improvement  of  the  materiel 
acqulsincn  processes  within  the  Army  We 
feel  our  report  today  is  most  appropriate- 
since  we  are  aware  cf  your  efforts  to  acaieve 
such  improvements— and  we  seek  your  con- 
structive comments  and  suggestions  on  our 
uerformaiice  to  date. 

I  will  be  speaking  irom  the  Army  Materiel 
Command,  which  I  shall  refer  to  as  AMC. 
point  of  reference-and.  r.s  vou  know.  AMC 
iTthe  \rr.-.vs  major  operatii.g  command  for 
the  management  of  the  acquisition  d>s-no.i- 
tlon  maintenance  and  disposal  of  all  Army 
materiel  The  following  indk-ates  the  magni- 
tude cf  the  funds  managed  by  AMC.  In  mil- 
lions of  dollars; 


Activity 


Tisca  vear 
1969 


Fisca.  year 

1970 


Research,  development,  and  j^  g 

engineering *,• ,  j'j 

p{MA,  new  contracts....  ^--  '•'  ,5 
PtMA  aeiiveries.  prior  year  tunds.  a- J  '-j 
Army  stocK  lunds ^l! - 

Total "^0-^  ^^-^ 

Before  getting  Into  the  details  of  my  pres- 
entation, it  appears  appropriate  to  hig.i- 
llaht  the  AMC  Command  Group  structure- 
since  Its  very  structure  highlights  the  em- 
Dhasls  being  placed  on  the  management  of 
\rmv  materiel  acquisition.  In  addition  to  h.s 
primary  Deputy— Lieutenant  General  Mlley— 
?^e  Commanding  General  of  AMC.  General 
Chesarek  utilizes  three  additional  Vice  Presi- 
dents for  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  and  Ita  150.000  in- 
dividuals. 

His  Deputy  for  Laboratories  maintains  liai- 
son with  the  scientific  community  and  di- 
rects those  functions  directly  associated  with 
applied  research  and  exploratory  develop- 
ment My  role  as  Deputy  for  Acquisition  In- 
cludes a  primary  liaison  with  Industry— and . 
internally,  the  direction  and  control  of  those 
functions  associated  with  the  development 
of  materiel,  test  and  evaluation.  Identifica- 
tion of  requirements,  and  the  procurement 
or  production  of  Army  materiel.  His  third 
Deputy  for  Logistics  Support  maintains  liai- 
son with  the  Army  m  the  field,  and  intern- 
allv  maintains  direction  and  control  of  those 
rvmctlons  In  the  life  cycle  of  materiel  associ- 
ated with  distribution,  depot  operations, 
movement,  and  maintenance  and  disposal. 

My  presentation  will  now  develop  the  gen- 
eral'background  and  scope  of  the  Army's 
materiel  acqvUsltlon  improvement  program. 
I  will  discuss  how  AMC  structured  Its  im- 
plementation of  the  Army  program  and  will 
cite  examples  of  our  performance.  Finally  I 
wi:;  discuss  the  overall  keys  to  the  success 
of  this  improvement  program. 

The  emphasis  this  year  within  the  Army 
to  improve  our  materiel  acquisition  processes 
followed  the  receipt  of  Secretary  Packard's  31 
Jul  60  directive  on  the  subject.  Secretary 
Packard  highlighted  6  principal  problem 
areas  in  need  of  attention:  (1>  excessive  op- 
timism in  cost  estimates.  (21  control  of 
changes  In  on-going  programs,  (3)  Inade- 
quate assessment  of  risk  prior  to  system  de- 
velopment. (41  need  for  competitive  proto- 
types in  development,  and  (6)  concurrency 
In  development 'test  and  production. 

The  Army  took  seriously  the  Secretary's 
guidance — and  proceeded  to  formulate  a 
program  for  action  in  Implementation  of 
his  guidance.  In  addition  to  the  five  prob- 


lem areas  highlighted  by  Secretary  Pack- 
ard, the  Army  extended  Its  Improvement 
program  to  the  entire  acquisition  cycle  for 
materiel— and  addressed  overall  program 
management  of  materiel  acquisition  The 
following  areas  became  highlighted  in  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Resor's  improvement  pro- 
cram  : 

1  Life  Cycle  Program  Mariagement  Total 
Weapon  System  Planning,  Validation  of  Cost 
Estimates.  Project  Management.  Program  Re- 
views. 

2  Concept  forviulation :  Improved  System 
Definition.  Initial  Life  Cycle  Cost  Estimate. 

3  Contract  Definition  and  Source  Selec- 
tion: Increased  Use  of  Protot\-pes.  Source  Se- 
lection. Should-Co.st  Training  In  Negotia- 
tion. Analysis  of  Technical  Risk 

4.  Engineering  Development  and  Produc- 
tion Contractor  Motivation.  Contractor  Per- 
formance Measurement.  Cost  and  Perform- 
ance Reviews  of  On-going  Contracts,  Con- 
tract Changes.  Test  and  Evaluation. 

Because  of  its  materiel  rcle,  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command  became  the  primary  orga- 
nization within  the  Army  for  implementing 
the  Secretary's  improvement  program.  We 
Identified  this  activity  as  the  AMC  'Program 
for  the  Refinement  of  the  Materiel  Acquisi- 
tion Process— PROMAP-70" 

With  the  Secretary's  program  structure — 
and  in  response  to  Secretary  Packard's  guid- 
ance— we  Identified,  initially,  some  38 
t.isks  to  v.h'ch  we  would  give  primary  atten- 
tion for  improvement.  The  38  original  tasks 
have  now  been  extended  to  some  49  tasks 
within  PROMAP-TO  The  fo:us  of  the  PRO- 
MAP-70— in  terms  ot  time — Is  on  Calendar 
Ye.ir  1970.  A  Task  Director— a  senior  offi- 
cer or  civilian  associated  with  the  functional 
area  involved— was  appointed  at  Headquar- 
ters, AMC  for  e.ich  of  the  49  ta.sks  Within 
each  task  we  identified  specific  actions — 
from  5  to  15— which  provided  detailed  guld- 
.Tj-.ce  and  commltmeiit  for  the  Improvements 
to  be  acctjmplished. 

In  addition,  our  eight  major  subordinate 
commands  and  Army  project  managers  were 
Involved  This  result  In  some  45  project 
mai'.ager  improvemeiit  programs  and  some 
•250  subordinate  romm.Tnd  ta,-;k  directors 
identified  and  applied  to  the  program  All  in 
all  we  believe  that  PROMAP-70  will  Impact 
on  about  50.000  AMC  employees — approxi- 
mately '  J  of  the  AMC  workforce 

Here  is  tlie  tvpical  structure  for  each  of 
the  49  PROM.AP-70  tasks; 

'    Area  for  Improvement  (TlUe). 

2  Objectives 

3  Scheduled  Actions;  Immediate.  Long 
Range 

4  Orientation  Needs. 

5  Training  Needs 

6  Application  to  Systems. 

EUch  task  Is  Identified  with  a  particular 
area  in  the  acquisition  process  on  which  we 
intend  to  <"Srect  an  Improvement.  The  ob- 
jectives to  be  achieved  must  be  clearly  stated 
and  be  such  '.hat  t'ne  actions  which  flew  from 
the  objectives  may  be  measurable.  The  many 
scheduled  actions  are  identified  and  timed. 
Once  we  have  identified  the  work  to  be  done, 
we  determine  the  requirement  for  orienta- 
tions and  formal  or  on-the-job  training  to 
accomplish  the  particular  task  or  action. 
Finally,  the  Improvement  will  only  be 
realized  when  we  apply  the  changed  policy 
or  procedure  or  technique  to  actual  systems 
being  developed  and  procured  Here  Is  the 
pav-off  area  in  PROMAP-70 

"Time  will  not  permit  .i  full  disclosure  of 
work  being  accomplished  within  each  of  tlie 
49  tasks  and  over  300  actions.  However,  for 
the  remainder  of  this  presentation.  I  will 
highlight  some  of  the  tasks  and  actions,  their 
content,  and  accomplishments  to  date.  In 
each  instance,  I  will  Identify  the  Item  as  a 
task  or  action. 

The  first  example  Is  an  action  In  the  area 
of  project  management.  We  recognize  that 
good  performance  on  project  managed  sys- 


tems Is  dependent  initially  on  the  quality 
of  the  project  manager,  or  PM,  himself.  We 
agree  with  Secretary  Packard's  guidance  to 
put  more  capable  people  into  program  man- 
agement— and  give  them  responsibility  and 
authority  to  do  their  Job  well.  Late  last  year, 
AMC  recommended  the  upgrading  of  PM 
selection  criteria  to  Improve  our  PM  posture 
as  follows : 


Criteria  tor  selection 


Old 


Ue*. 


BS  degree X  X 

Ccrr.rrand  itan  college X  X 

Ciitslai-.dirp  perloimance.. .   , ,„.    C  X 

Pctertial  geiieial  officer X  X 

M.A.  MS-  Oig'ft.                    .  X 
Sc'  101  ser.ice  sctiool  X 
Colonels  iieuler.ar.l  coor^els (pro- 
motion i^st)..                      -   X 

Not  wilhin  iTianJatcry  retirement X 

3-vear  n'lnin-um  tcur  4-vear  desirable X 

F;.!ecasl  .acarc  e-.  !3  noi  ths .  X 

Commano  expeiience -  -    -       -  X 


In  the  past,  the  prospective  PM  required 
a  BS  degree,  was  a  graduate  irom  a  C  mmand 
and  General  Staff  College,  had  a  record  of 
outstanding    performance,    and    r-presented 


potential  for  general  officer  rx^V  By  cur  im- 
provement action — and  In  .I'dltlon  to  these 
4  criteria — we  now  Insist  that  the  candidate 
also  have  r.n  advanced  degree  h  .  ^  completed 
the  Industrial  Collcg-  Natlonnl  war  Ccllege, 
or  Army  War  College,  be  a  Junior  lull  cclonel 
or  a  "promotion  list"  lieutenant  lon-l.  and 
not  be  within  mandatory  retitameDt  age  for 
the  Intended  tcur  as  PM.  W  <  have  Itlentlfied 
the  assignment  of  PMs  with  a  three  year 
mininmm  ;.n''  four  year  desirp -le  tour  of 
duty.  We  now  are  forecas  ng  fi'-  fulfillit^g 
of  our  vacancies  18  months  'n  ad.ance  to 
provide  us  with  the  oppor.un  '.y  c.  not  only 
selecting  but  grocmlng  tji;  very  'ccJt  and 
mo£t  capable  cUcets  as  Pliz.  General  Ches- 
arek and  I  recently  have  pet.-r  Mv  selected 
11  PMs  under  these  nev;  cifr.r.  Each  of- 
ficer considered  and  ultltnateK  l-  t  C3d  met 
all  of  the  requirements.  We  b*V.eve  this  .ac- 
tion represents  a  major  step  toward  cbtaln- 
Ing  PMs  for  Army  projects  who  a;  be;t  end 
fully  qualified  for  the  role  . 

As  a  further  action  within  th'  PM  con- 
cept, we  have  reviewed  the  typlca'  structure 
of  Aimy  PM  offices.  These  cfUces.  prior  to  this 
action,  consisted  essentially  of  4  divisions: 
program  rranagement,  technical  manage- 
ment, procurement  production,  and  Icglstical 
support  Following  our  i.-'vlew.  we  have  added 
2  offices  to  the  typical  PM  stru  ture.  These 
are  a  Configuration  Manageme-.t  Offl.?  to 
control  and  reduce  changes  and  teduce  data 
required  from  the  contractor,  and  a  Product 
Assurance  OfDce  to  highlight  the  need  ior 
and  influence  the  reliability,  malntalnrilltty. 
engineering  and  product  validation  cf  his 
system  Furthermore,  we  have  highlighted 
through  special  attention,  analysis,  and  re- 
view those  PM  functions  in  which  we  are 
seeking  improvement  throughout  1970.  The 
functions  being  highlighted  are  those  asso- 
ciated with  life  cycle  cost  estimates,  develop- 
ment concept  papers,  selected  acquisition  re- 
ports, work  breakdown  structure,  threat 
analysis,  coordinated  test  plan,  integrated  risk 
analysis,  tech  data  package,  cost  reduction, 
and  Integrated  logistics  support. 

My  next  example  combines  two  tasks  with- 
in PROMAP-70  which  address  the  very  im- 
portant but  deficient  area  of  cost  analysis 
and  cost  estimating  on  major  materiel  sys- 
tems. Here  we  established  4  basic  objectives: 
(1)  disciplined,  responsive,  life  cycle  cost 
estimates  and  analysis.  (2i  resources  needed 
for  life  cycle  cost  estimates.  (3)  cost  baseline 
early  In  concept  formulation,  and  (4)  con- 
tinuous tracking  and  periodic  validation 
capabilities. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  area, 
we  first  did  a  eompreheneive  profile  study  of 
the  AMC  capability  for  coet  estimating  and 
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cost  aoalysts.  Tills  was  acoompllsbed  early 
last  Fall.  We  found  we  were  deficient  and  ad- 
ditional capability  was  required.  Accordingly, 
250  personnel  spaces  were  reallocated  to  AMC 
Headquarters,  PM  offices,  or  commodity  com- 
mand offices  for  this  purpose.  Wo  next  sur- 
veyed our  cost  data  base — and  fotind  that 
none  existed.  In  response  to  this  deficiency, 
we  identified  the  need  for  7  Cost  Data  Cen- 
ters within  AMC.  Four  of  these  7  centers 
have  now  been  established,  and  tlie  other 
3  are  In  the  process  of  being  formed.  Our 
profile  study  also  evidenced  the  need  for 
formal  training  for  many  of  our  personnel 
in  life  cycle  cost  estimating  and  cost  anal- 
ysis. For  this  purpose  4  new  training  courses 
have  been  Identified  for  use  within  the  Army 
and  the  need  for  2400  man  weeks  of  train- 
ing was  established. 

Finally,  the  object  of  all  of  our  improve- 
ments Is  their  application  to  actual  sys- 
tems and  eqiupments  being  acquired  within 
the  Army.  We  approached  the  application  of 
our  improved  cost  estimating  and  analysis 
capability  on  the  following  phased  basis: 

Phase  1 :  HQ,  AMC— Utility  tactical  trans- 
port system.  Army  area  communications  sys- 
tem, Lauce  weapon,  armored  recon  scout 
vehicle,  M60A1E2  Unk. 

Phase  2;  Subordinate  Command. — Heavy 
lift  helicopter,  tactical  fire  control,  family 
eng  CDnstructlon  equipment.  Improved 
Hawk  weapon,  selected  ammo  155mm,  mech- 
anized Infantry  combat  vehicle,  vehicle  rapid 
fire  weapon  system. 

Phase  3:  PM. — Cobra  helicopter,  mobile  as- 
sault bridge.  Dragon  weapon  TOW  weapon, 
152mm  ammo,  Gama  Goat  ',4  ton  vehicle. 

In  Phase  I,  completed  early  this  year,  we 
formed  5  life  cycle  cost  estimating  teams 
and  applied  them  to  5  of  our  major  materiel 
systems.  In  this  phase,  the  teams  were  headed 
by  AilC  Headquarters  but  each  included  rep- 
resentation from  the  respective  PM  office 
and  the  Commodity  Command  Headquarters 
involved.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  phase, 
we  compared  the  process  applied  by  each 
and  developed  a  "draft"  model  for  life  cycle 
cost  estimating.  We  then  proceeded  Into 
Phase  n,  where  we  applied  the  "draft"  model 
to  7  additional  major  systems.  In  this  phase, 
we  decentralized  the  leadership  of  each  team 
to  our  major  subordinate  commands,  with 
participation  by  the  appropriate  PM  offices. 
These  life  cycle  estimates  ara  being  com- 
pleted during  this  month.  In  Phase  III  we 
again  will  extend  the  responsibility  for  cost 
estimating  to  the  PMs  themselves  and  will 
apply  It  to  5  additional  systems.  In  this 
phase,  the  PMs  will  assume  their  full  re- 
sponsibility and  caf>abilltles  of  the  com- 
modity commands  and  Headquarters  AMC 
will  be  available  to  assist  them.  Follow- 
ing the  completion  of  Phase  in.  we  be- 
lieve that  life  cycle  cost  estimating  of  our 
major  systems  and  other  major  equipments 
will  be  developed  under  this  new  procedure 
and  Will  result  In  greatly  Improved  life  cycle 
cost  estimates. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Importance  of  formal 
training  In  the  Improvement  of  the  manner 
In  which  we  do  our  acquisition  business.  We 
have  some  34  existing  courses  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  materiel  acquisition  process 
within  the  Army.  As  a  result  of  our  evalu- 
ation of  training  needs,  we  have  increased 
this  training  from  6800  man  weeks  available 
In  the  past  few  years  to  7700  man  weeks 
during  the  current  fiscal  year — thence  to  ap- 
proximately 11,000  man  weeks  In  FT  71.  In 
addition,  we  have  or  are  Introducing  the 
following  13  new  courses  of  instruction  on 
stibjects  which  are  vital  to  the  improve- 
ment required  In  the  various  areas  under 
PBOMAP-70 : 

Cost  Anal\-sLs  (4  wks) . 
Cost   Estlinatlng   Techniques   for   System 
Acquisition  (5  Wks). 

Cost  Estimating  Workshop  (1  Wk). 
Risk  Analysis  Orientation  (1  Wk). 
Risk  Analysis  Techniques  (2  Wks) . 


Integrated  Logistics  Support  (6  Wks) . 
Should  Cost  Seminar  (3  Days) . 
Preparation  of  Industrial  Plant  Equipment 
for  Storage  or  Shipment   (1  Wk). 
Configuration  Management  )  2  Wks  > , 
System  Engineering  Techniques   i2   Wks). 
Managing    With    Contractor    Performance 
Measurement  Data  1 2  Wks ) . 

Production  Base  Management-Orientation 
(3  Days). 

Production  Base  Management  (Introduc- 
tion to  Ntunerlcal  Control  1 2  Wks ) . 

The  totals  of  this  additional  training  are 
In^resslT^— moving  from  6.814  man  weeks 
averagA  In  the  past  few  years  to  8.241  man 
weeks  in  PT  70,  and  16,486  man  weeks  In  FY 
71.  Equally  Impressive  Is  the  number  of 
trainees  who  will  receive  this  Instruction — 
moving  from  approximately  2,994  yearly  In 
tbe  past  to  3,729  In  FT  70,  and  to  9,889  In 
FT  71. 

My  next  example  concerns  data  required 
from  contractors.  In  this  action,  the  Army 
has  strlved  to  reduce  the  Items  authorised 
for  use  on  acquisition  contracts.  The  Au- 
thorized Data  List  provides  a  standard  boiler 
plate  for  Government  contracts — calling 
forth  various  types  of  information  from  Qot- 
emment  contractors.  GoTernment  officials, 
of  course,  select  those  authorized  data  items 
for  the  particular  ptirpose.  extent,  and  type 
of  contract.  Late  last  year  the  Army  reviewed 
those  Authorized  Data  Lists  and  effected  a 
reduction  from  267  to  219  types  of  data  for 
possible  use  on  Government  contracts. 

Secretary  Foster  recently  has  provided 
guidance  In  this  area  to  the  Services — with 
the  objective  similarly  of  reviewing  and 
reducing  these  items  on  the  DOD  Authorized 
Data  List.  The  Army  ■will  respond  to  this 
directly  and  again  revise  Its  need  for  data 
on  Government  contracts.  We  shortly  will  set 
forth  objectives  for  this  action. 

Next  I'd  like  to  cover  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant tasks  Within  PROMAP-70,  refinement 
of  requirements  documentation.  The  objec- 
tive was  to  review  comprehensively  our  exist- 
ing formats  and  procedures  used  In  estab- 
lishing materiel  requirements — and  to  make 
recommendations  for  correcting  our  short- 
comings, AMC.  in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
bat Developments  Command.  (CDC) ,  has  now 
Identified  and  recommended  that  a  single  re- 
quirements document — In  lieu  of  some  four 
or  five  existing  doctunents — be  used  as  the 
Army  requirements  documentation.  It  will 
be  Identified  as  a  "Materiel  Need  "  and  will 
permit  the  trade-oH  consideration  between 
operating  requirements  and  technical  design. 
At  each  In-Process  Review  during  the  ac- 
quisition cycle  the  "Materiel  Need"  document 
lE  being  established  as  a  joint  AMC-CDC 
document — and  will  only  contain  sufficient 
detail  to  accommodate  the  particular  phase 
being  accomplished  during  the  acquisition 
process  for  a  particular  system.  It  ■will  lead, 
however,  to  a  detailed  statement  of  need  for 
approval  at  the  production  stage  and  will  be 
utilized  to  adequately  describe  the  desired 
production  by  Industry.  In  short,  we  shall 
start  with  parametric  rather  than  absolute 
requirements  and  effect  trade-ofis  as  we 
proceed. 

Incident  to  this  revision,  the  documenta- 
tion processing  time  has  been  reduced  from 
2' J  years  to  30  weeks.  The  number  of  steps 
prescribed  have  been  reduced  from  239  to  153 
and  the  process  involves  face-to- face  meet- 
ings between  the  developers  and  users  on  a 
recurring  basis.  Seven  systems  have  been 
selected  for  application  of  the  single  docu- 
ment technique. 

Next  let's  take  a  lock  at  the  area  of  proto- 
type develcpment  The  use  01  competitive 
prototypes  to  Identify  and  reduce  risks 
In  the  early  acquisition  phase  has  been 
promulgated  by  the  administration,  and 
emphasized  by  both  Secretaries  Packard  and 
Poster.  Under,  the  PROMAP  task  In  this 
area  we  have  sought  to  Identify  those  forth- 
coming Army  developments  in  which  It  would 


be  appropriate  to  apply  the  concept  of  com- 
petitive prototypes  I  will  not  go  into  each 
of  the  systems  identified  but  I  wnll  highlight 
to  you  some  13  development  programs  to 
which  we  have  or  are  applying  this  ccncept. 
They  are ; 

Ultra  Reliable  Area  Radio. 

Tactical  Radio  Communication  System. 

Forward  Looking  Infra  Red  Sensor. 

Cargo  Containers 

Family  of  Power  Converters. 

5  &  10  kw  Generator  Sets. 

Diagnostic  Test  Equipment  UH-l  A.rcraft. 

155mm  Binary  Projectile. 

Ammo  for  General  Purpose  Machine  Gun 

High  Performance  Fuze 

Undei  water  Vehicle  Mining  System 

Remote  Aerial  M!ne. 

Anti  Personnel  Mine. 

Moreover,  the  following  9  important  new 
development  programs  are  be.ng  considered 
for  the  application  of  competitive  prctotyp- 
ing : 

Armored  Reconnaissance  Scout  Vehicle. 

Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  Ccmpcnents 

1.5  Fuel  Cell  Electric  Power  Sources. 

-Multipurpose  Unit  Mine 

Unmanned  Aenal  Surveillance  System. 

Loran  CD  Airborne  Navigation  System 

Family  of  Military  Engineer  Construction 
Equipment  (FAMECE) . 

Advanced  Light  Antl  Tank  Weapon  ( LAW ) . 
1972. 

Missile  System  Target  Illuminator. 

For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  been  giv- 
ing lip  service  to  the  Importance  of  Identify- 
ing the  elementa  of  logistics  support  early  In 
the  life  cycle  phases  of  system  acquUlUon 
with  the  hope  of  Influencing  not  only  the 
system  design  but  more  particularly  to  re- 
duce the  extent  and  cost  of  such  support 
during  the  operating  phases  of  the  materiel 
being  acquired.  Our  success  has  been  quite 
limited,  due  to  the  difficulty  involved  in  ac- 
complishing this  sort  of  integration  and  the 
added  cost  and  effort  associated  with  accom- 
plishing the  logistical  support  elements  dur- 
ing the  early  phases  of  materiel  development. 

The  structure  of  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand— namely,  the  Inclusion  of  both  devel- 
opment, production,  and  logistical  support 
under  a  particular  single  commodity  com- 
mand for  a  particular  type  of  materiel — ^both 
highlights  the  need  for  this  early  integration 
of  logistical  support  concept  into  the  design 
of  future  materiel  as  well  as  the  means  for 
facilitating  this  integration  of  life  cycle 
functions  at  an  early  stage.  We  recognize — 
as  recently  mentioned  In  OSD  guidance  on 
materiel  acquisition — the  need  for  doing  this 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  duplication 
and  excessive  non-productive  work  for  logis- 
tical support  In  the  early  phases  of  develop- 
ment. However,  we  are  of  the  mind  that  such 
integration  can  be  considerable — with  cost 
and  operating  personnel  advantages — dtirlng 
the  long  operating  phase  for  the  particular 
materiel.  Accordingly,  In  the  PROMAP  task 
Integrated  Logistic  Support,  we  are  conduct- 
ing a  comprehensive  orientation  program 
concerning  what  Is  Involved  In  the  prudent 
application  of  Integrated  logistical  support 
through  the  life  cycle.  We  ■will  train  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals  In  the  de- 
tails of  this  and  ■will  apply  it  carefully  to 
representative  systems  shown  In  this  table: 

ORIENTATION.  TRAINING.  APPLICATION   TO  SV.STEMS 
(In  number  ot  personnell 


Fisea  iyeir 

1970 

Fiscal  year 

1971 

Orientation 

Training 

2.5(B 

71 

1.400 

120 

Application  (Representative  Systems) : 
Cheyenne  helicopter,  mechanized  Infantry 
combat  vehicle,  armored  recon  scout  vehicle. 
SAM-D  missile,  heavy  lift  helicopter.  Hawk 
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missile.  Lance  missile,  Mallard  communica- 
tions system,  main  battle  tank,  vehicle  rapid 
flre  weapon  svstem. 

The  task  for  improving  the  Management 
Information  System  (XHS)  for  PMs  was  com- 
menced earlv  "this  year  with  '.he  Intent  of 
providing  -i  software  library  of  simulated 
routines  for  use  by  Project  Managers  on 
their  systems.  Indicated  below  are  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  old  and  new  MIS  re- 
sources for  PMs: 


Both  the  Congress  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  indicated  the  desire  for  an  In- 
creased use  of  competitive  procurement.  As 
a  corollary,  formal  advertising  in  competitive 
procurements  is  -hIso  being  stressed.  As  an 
action  under  PROMAP-70.  the  Army  has 
made  considerable  progress  this  year  and  we 
should  have  a  good  product  at  the  end  of  the 
FY  or  30  June  1970  as  indicated  below: 


Principal  )eatures 


Old 


New 


Little  MIS  e»u«rtise  at  Ihe  PM  level X 

Soltrtare  lOutines-liltie  control X 

AMC  centra'  '■■■tH',  3f  loii^ines  applicable  to 

the  PM  rra-'.i^ement ^ 

MIS  eipert  at  eacn  PM  oltice  lor  application  ot 

routines   .  ■  -^ 

Data  storage  ar..  tetneval  module  supports 

routines...   .  , :  : ' 

Routines  lof  PV  trade  ofts  (time-cost-tech 

and  user  nee^ls)   ^ 


In  the  past,  each  Project  Manager  devised 
his  Management  Information  System  with 
little  expertise  at  his  level  and  with  ques- 
tionable Integration  of  the  various  routines 
for  the  management  of  his  system.  Under 
this  task  we  are  applying  MIS  expertise  to 
the  development  of  a  simple  library  of  rou- 
tines applicable  to  Project  Management.  We 
expect  to  place  an  MIS  expert  at  each  Proj- 
ect Minagemeni  Office  for  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  selected  routines  and  finally,  rou- 
Unes  are  being  established  within  the  library 
with  particular  emphasis  on  trade-offs  be- 
tween time,  cost,  technical  factors  and  user 

Under  another  task,  we  have  developed  a 
roster  of  quaUfied  individuals  throughout 
AMC  for  use  on  Source  Selection  and  "Should 
Cost"  teams.  The  old  and  new  system  for 
staffing  these  teams  are  Indicated  here : 


Old 


New 


Only  local  terscnnel  selected X 

Marly  rr»curement  personnel  selected X 

AMC-wuie  rosier X 

Interdisciplinary  experts X 

Qualification  summaries  used X 


The  new  system  contrasts  to  our  previous 
practice  of  selecting  personnel  for  these  pur- 
poses from  local  sources  only  and  essentially 
selecting  individuals  with  procurement  back- 
grounds only.  The  roster  now  Includes  some 
321  carefully  selected  nominees  throughout 
AMC  and  represents  the  disciplines  associated 
with  cost  estimating,  cost  analysis,  pricing. 
Industrial  and  developmental  engineering. 

The  Army,  along  with  Its  sister  Services,  Is 
participating  In  the  Cost/Schedule  Control 
System  Criteria  (CSCSC)  program  sponsored 
by  OSD.  The  objective,  quite  obviously.  Is  to 
apply  this  system  of  cost  and  schedule  con- 
trol to  our  large  and  new  acquisition  pro- 
grams. 

To  date,  the  Army  has  conducted  a  demon- 
stration review  of  AC  Electronics,  has  actively 
participated  in  the  publication  of  an  Army 
pamphlet  which  describes  the  purposes  and 
procedures  for  implementing  CSCSC  and  Is 
In  the  process  of  preparing  a  course  of  In- 
struction In  this  area. 

Again,  the  key  to  success  Is  the  application 
of  CSCSC  to  our  large  programs.  Here  are 
our  immedlat*  Intentions: 

Main  battle  tank. 

Improved  Hawk  weapon. 

TNT  explosive. 

Army  scout  vehicle  (or  mechanized  Infan- 
try combat  vehicle) 

Technical  control  facility- AACOMS  (AN/ 
TSQ  85). 

The  decreasing  Research  and  Development 
budgets  may  well  affect  some  of  these  systems 
that  we  have  propoaed. 


|ln  percent  of  procurement  dollars! 


Competitive  procurement. 
Formal  advertisinj. 


Fiscal 
year 
1969 

program 

25.1 
8.9 


Fiscal 
year 

1970 
goal 


28.0 
U.O 


FiscJl 
year 
1970 

actual 


41.0 
17.9 


We  applied  some  25 '"r  of  our  procurement 
dollars    to   competitave   procurement   In    FY 

1969.  The    goal    was    Increased    to    28'';     for 

1970.  and  presently  performance  Is  at  41 'c. 
We  anticipate  a  year  end  actual  of  around 
38-40';-.  Formal  advertising  In  competitive 
procurements  has  also  been  stressed.  In  FY 
1969  we  accomplished  9':  of  our  PEMA  pro- 
curement dollars  through  formal  advertis- 
ing The  goal  was  increased  to  11'"  for  FY  70 
and  presently  we  are  running  at  approxi- 
mately 18'".  We  estimate  we  will  complete 
the  year  in  the  15-17'"„  bracket 

The  PROMAP  task  to  Enhance  Procure- 
ment Offlcer-Clvllian  Careers  is  among  the 
most  Important  we  will  hopefully  accomplish 
this  year.  The  objective  Is  to  improve  the 
caliber  of  our  procurement  officers  and  civil- 
ians with  emphasis  on  a  better  structure  for 
both  officer  and  civilian  career  procurement 
individuals  and  better  capabilities  as  a  re- 
sult of  better  selection  and  training  of  these 
individuals.  The  Army  Materiel  Command 
recently  has  forwarded  to  the  DA  Its  pro- 
posals for  the  reorganization  and  upgrading 
of  procurement  i>ersonnel.  .\MC-wlde.  This. 
of  course,  must  be  acted  on  at  the  DA  level. 
Through  our  centralized  recruiting  and  in- 
tern program  we  plan  to  lower  the  average 
age  of  our  civilian  procurement  personnel 
I  present  average  age  is  48  years)  and  we  are 
stressing  the  recruitment  of  interns  from 
universities  throughout  the  states.  Through 
this  same  program  we  are  raising  the  num- 
ber of  professionals  with  college  degrees 
(presently  only   28'>    have  college  degrees). 

We  and  that  our  ranks  of  procurement  ex- 
perts are  filled  with  an  aging  workforce 
much  In  need  of  rejuvenation.  Next  to  the 
program  of  project  management  I  believe  the 
caliber  of  our  contracting  officers  and  con- 
tracting personnel  Is  vital  to  improving  our 
acquisition  and  particularly  our  procure- 
ment practices. 

Early  last  Fall  we  Identified  excessive  us- 
age of  letter  contracts  as  well  as  excessive 
overage  letter  contracts,  those  that  had  not 
been  definltlzed  within  180  days  after  they 
had  been  signed  Through  a  PROMAP-70 
action,  and  with  exceptional  command  Inter- 
est (we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our  out- 
standing letter  contracts  and  overage  letter 
contracts  as  Indicated: 

■Dollar  amounts  in  milllons| 


June  1969 

May  1970 

Amount 

Con- 
tracts 

Con- 
Amount         tracts 

Outstanding  letter 
contracts 

Overage  letter  con- 
tracts  

.    $723.3 
..      552.1 

149 
29 

$125              43 
52                6 

Ushed  within  definite  time  frames — and  ac- 
complishments monitored  throughout  the 
Improved  period. 

The  tasks  and  actions  I  have  commented 
on  this  morning  represent  approximately  10- 
15 '7  of  the  total  tasks  and  actions  we  have 
identified  in  PROMAP-70.  Many  I  have  not 
reported — are  less  glamorous  or  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  merit  presentation. 
Many,  of  course,  are  equally  Important,  but 
time  does  not  permit  our  discussion  during 
this  period. 

In  total  perspective,  however,  we  like  to 
think  that  these  four  factors — plus  much 
command  interest  and  motivation — are  fun- 
damental to  the  success  of  PROMAP-70: 

Percent 

Training 25 

Identification   of  objectives 20 

Performance   against   objectives 45 

Information 10 

If  we  are  to  change  the  manner  in  which 
oiu-  pjeople  do  their  part  of  this  whole,  then 
we  must  recognize  the  need  for  ■■formal" 
training  as  v.-ell  as  much  -on-the-job'^  train- 
ing. I  see  this  as  25-:  of  a  successful  PRO- 
MAP-70 program.  Approximately  20"  deals 
with  Identifying  the  need  and  targets  for  Im- 
provement— in  measurable  terms — against 
time.  Actual  performance  against  these  ob- 
jectives is  vital  to  success — and  this  Includes 
the  application  of  new  policies,  procedures 
or  practices  to  systems  and  equipments 
being  acquired  by  the  Army.  Finally,  we  must 
inform  our  people  of  the  ■■need"  for  improve- 
ment—publicly recognize  their  performance, 
engage  their  interest,  and  then  inform  those 
who  have  been  and  are  concerned  over  our 
past  performance 

Gentlemen— PROMAP-70  Is  not  an  easy 
program  to  put  across  It  faces  the  typically 
massive  attitude  against  and  resistance  to 
change — yet  we  are  suggesting  change  on  a 
very  broad  front.  It  Is  being  addressed  at  a 
time  of  major  Reductions  In  Force  (RIFs) 
and  dramatic  cutbacks  in  defense  budgets — 
yet  we  are  expecting  our  people  to  "do  more 
with  less."  Our  efforts  to  motivate  our  peo- 
ple to  do  better  and  to  follow-up  for  top 
performance  are  often  faced  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy's unique  ability  to  "waffle"'  any 
new  concept  or  procedure  one  level  above  or 
below  the  point  of  Its  suggestion. 

At  the  end  of  1970  we  undoubtedly  will 
have  done  less  than  perfect.  We  recognize, 
however,  the  need  for  Improvement  across 
the  total  acquisition  spectrum.  We  accept 
the  unusual  challenge  presented  by  the  need, 
the  hostile  environment  and  the  diminishing 
resources — and  we  Intend  to  acl»leve  our 
goals  and  have  our  people  do  things  differ- 
ently and  better  throughout  the  materiel 
acquisition  process. 


This,  In  our  opinion.  Is  a  vivid  example  of 
the  type  Improvements  In  the  acquisition 
process  which  can  be  Identified  through  a 
program  such  as  PROMAP-70 — goals  estab- 


DOZER'S  ARTICLE  ON  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disturbed  by  persistent  reports  that  the 
State  EJepartment  Is  continuing  to  make 
preparations  for  the  renegotiation  of  the 
discredited  Johnson  draft  treaties  on 
the  Panama  Canal.  These  treaties  were 
never  consummated  partly  because  of 
the  strong  opposition  In  Congress,  and 
partly  because  the  situation  in  Panama 
deteriorated  even  faster  than  we  feared. 

Our  present  treaties  ure  satisfactory 
for  our  needs,  both  for  international  de- 
fense and  commercial  use  of  the  canal. 
We  have  by  treaty  the  absolute  working 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  and  we 
are  under  no  obligation  to  alter  that 
status.  The  1967  draft  treaties,  and  in- 
deed, any  treaty  that  attempts  to  ad- 
just that  status,  would  give  us  less  au- 
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thority  than  we  now  possess.  Diplomati- 
cally speaking  any  such  adjustment 
would  be  a  disaster,  since  we  are  dealing 
with  a  country  which  has  no  guarantee 

of  stability. 

The  current  issue  of  the  weekly  Wash- 
ington newspaper.  Human  Events,  once 
more  focuses  on  these  problems  in  a 
timely  article  by  Prof.  Donald  Dozer, 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara.  Dr.  Dozer  is  known  to  me  as 
an  eminent  authority  in  Latin  American 
affairs.  He  has  traveled  widely  in  that 
region,  and  has  published  many  scholarly 
articles  on  Latin  American  problems. 

Dr.  Dozer  once  more  warns  about 
these  reports  of  continuing  negotiations. 
I  \vi.sii  to  quote  two  relevant  paragraphs: 

Earlier  this  year  the  assistant  secretary  of 
stale  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  Charles 
Meyer,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  treaties 
neg.jtiated  m  1967  oy  the  Johnson  Admaiis- 
tiaticn  will  serve  as  a  basis  lor  the  continu- 
ation of  a  process  to  seek  permanent  solu- 
tions lO  United  States-Panama  relations  in 
reference  to  the  can.il. 

De.'pite  .':ubsequent  oScial  deni.il.':.  this 
statement  appears  to  be  cjrroborated  by  a 
White  House  announcement  on  May  16  of 
the  desigaation  of  a  J3-year-old  Wiiite  House 
aide  and  former  Wall  Street  investment  man- 
ager, Daniel  W.  Holgren,  as  ambassador,  to 
take  over  negotiations  with  "anama  for  a 
new  .Atl.tiuic-Paclfic  Canal  under  the  con- 
tinuing dirertion  of  Ambassador  Robert  B 
Anderson,  who  negotiated  the  treaties  of  1967 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  supplied  by 
President  Johnson.  Ambassador  Anderson 
continues  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Atlan- 
Tic-Pacific  luter-oceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission which  Is  scheduled  to  report  the 
re.-iults  of  its  five-year  investigation  of  sea- 
■.evel  canal  route  across  the  Central  Amer- 
ican isthmus  by  December  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  regrettable 
situation.  The  way  to  take  care  of  our 
Panama  Canal  problems  is  to  modernize 
the  present  canal  under  existing  treaties. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2228,  to  ac- 
complish the  necessary  modernization, 
and  Representative  Flood  has  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill  in  the  House. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  continuing 
activity,  which  can  only  result  in  giving 
up  our  control  and  authority  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Dozer's  article  published  in 
Hiunan  Events  for  July  11,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Will   Nbom   Give   Up   Control   of   Panama 

Canal? 

(By  Prof.  Donald  Dozer) 

Certain  bits  and  pieces  of  news,  released  In 
tantalizing  brevity,  are  raising  questions 
ominous  for  the  future  control  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  world  channels  of  maritime  com- 
merce which  operates  unobstructed  by  enemy 
action. 

Last  September  the  military  government 
of  Panama,  on  a  hint  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, appointed  a  high-level  three-man 
team  to  resume  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  on  the  three  unsigned  canal  treaties 
of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

These  draft  treaties  recognized  Panama's 
sovereignty  over  the  "canal  area,"  admitted 
Panama  to  joint  administration  and  defense 
responsibilities  with  the  United  States  In  the 
canal.  Increased  the  annual  payments  to 
Panama,  raised  the  tolls  on  ships  and  cargoes 


transiting  the  canal,  and  provided  for  the 
canstructlon  of  a  new  sea-level  canal  which 
would  render  the  present  lake  and  lock  canal 
unnecessary. 

Earlier  this  year  the  assistant  secretary  of 
ftate  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Charles 
Meyer,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  treaties 
negotiated  in  1967  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration will  serve  as  a  '■basis  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  process  to  seek  permanent 
solutions  to  United  States-Panama  relations 
in  reference  to  the  canal." 

Despite  subsequent  official  denials,  this 
statement  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  a 
White  House  announcement  on  May  16  of 
the  designation  of  a  33-year-old  White  House 
aide  and  former  Wall  Street  Investment 
manager,  Daniel  W.  Hofgren,  as  ambassador, 
to  take  over  negotiations  with  Panama  for  a 
new  Atlantic-Pacific  Canal  under  the  con- 
tinuing direction  of  Ambassador  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  who  negotiated  the  treaties  of  1967 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  supplied  by 
President  Johnson.  Ambassador  Anderson 
continues  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Atlan- 
tic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission which  is  scheduled  to  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  five-year  investigation  of  sea- 
level  canal  routes  across  the  Central  Ameri- 
can isthmus  by  December  1  of  this  year. 

Is  the  present  Administration  In  Washing- 
ton, like  its  predecessors,  the  Kennedy  and 
Jjhnson  Administrations,  prepar.ng  to  aban- 
don the  Central  American  canal  Interests  of 
the  United  States'' 

President  Nixon's  silence  on  the  crucial 
Panama  Issue,  as  well  as  on  the  Castra  prob- 
lem in  Cuba,  in  nls  40,000-word  round-up  of 
"United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's" 
on  February  18  suggests  either  an  apathy  on 
this  que.'^tlon  in  White  House  councils  or  se- 
cret preparations  yet  to  be  unveiled  for  sur- 
render of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Perhaps  It  was  no  coincidence  that  soon 
after  the  President's  address  the  State  De- 
partment Informed  Nicaragua  that  It  Is 
ready  to  terminate  the  Bryan- Chamorro 
treaty  with  that  country  which  was  con- 
cluded in  1914  and  which  gave  the  United 
States  the  right  ■In  perf>efjlty"  to  construct 
a  canal  through  Nicaragua.  The  treaty  had 
lost  Its  significance.  It  wm  explained,  be- 
cause the  Anderson  Commission  had  ruled 
out  the  Nlcaraguan  route  from  consideration 
as  a  possible  sea-level  canal. 

In  addition,  as  recently  as  May  7  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments, consisting  of  two  Republicans 
and  one  Democrat,  recommended  the  aban- 
donment of  our  joint  military  command 
headquarters  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
This  recommendation  was  announced  at  the 
very  time  when  a  Soviet  naval  squadron  was 
prowling  through  the  Caribbean  on  an  un- 
known mission  In  the  sea  lanes  approaching 
the  canal. 

During  discussion  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Roberto  Chlarl  of  Pan- 
ama In  the  White  House  In  1962,  Kennedy 
assured  the  latter  that  the  United  States 
no  longer  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

After  the  bloody  fray  between  a  Panama 
mob  and  the  Canal  Zone  troops  In  1984.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  promulgated  a  joint  state- 
ment with  the  then  president  of  Panama, 
Marco  Robles,  In  which  he  similarly  re- 
nounced United  States  sovereignty  over  the 
canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  and  authorized 
negotiations  with  P>anama  which  resulted  in 
the  treaties  summarized  above. 

Those  treaties  failed  of  consummation  only 
because  of  strong  opposition  In  Congress  and 
In  the  press  to  any  surrender  of  our  treaty 
]X)6ltlon  and  historic  rights  In  the  canal. 
Congressional  opponents  pointed  out  that 
the  Constitution  gives  Congress  alone,  not 
the  President,  authority  to  dispose  of  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States  (Article 
IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2) . 

As    a    result    of   the   outcry    against    the 


treaties,  the  Johnson  Administration  pigeon- 
holed them.  Does  the  Nixon  Administration 
consider  the  time  now  propitious  for  resur- 
recting those  treaties  of  betrayal? 

Ever  since  the  Panama  Canal  Issue  became 
freshly  acute  In  1960  with  the  flying  of  the 
Panamanian  flag  in  Shaler  Triangle  in  the 
Canal  Zone  on  dire:t  orders  of  President 
Eisenhower,  the  issue  has  been  befuddled, 
probably  deliberately,  by  advocates  of  a  sea- 
level  canal.  Their  obsession  with  this  vision- 
ary and  costly  scheme  has  prevented  a  clari- 
fication of  the  issue  and  has  woefully  ag- 
gravated relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama. 

The  dream  of  a  sea-level  strait  bisect- 
ing the  isthmus  h<:s  been  uncritically  ac- 
cepted by  certain  politicians,  and  it  holds 
out  the  promise  of  lucrative  profits  for  in- 
terested earth-movuig  companies.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  find  substantial 
support  for  it  in  the  specious  arguments  that 
the  present  Panama  Canal  Is  obsolete,  that 
a  new  sea-level  canal  would  not  be  subject 
to  sabdtage  or  damage  by  nuclear  warheads, 
and  that  such  a  canal  if  substituted  for  the 
present  canal  could  be  operated  more  effi- 
ciently and  at  less  cost.  All  these  arguments 
have  been  many  times  unanswerably  refuted. 

The  sea-levei  canal  scheme  contains  basic 
fallacies  which  threw  doubts  upon  the 
■lUility  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Ccmmlssion  when  it  was  first 
appointed  in  1965 

The  difference  in  tidal  range  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  isthmus,  measuring  some  22 
inches  on  the  Caribbean  side  and  22  feet  on 
the  Pacific  side,  creates  serious  navigational 
hazards   inseparable  from   a   tidal  strait. 

The  deep  excavations  required  to  dig  a 
sea-level  strait  through  the  high  cordlllera 
and  the  unstable  terrain  In  Panama  present 
Insuperable  engineering  problems. 

Recent  studies  suggest  that  the  lowering 
of  the  canal  channel  to  sea  level  will  In- 
crease the  fog  problem. 

A  perhaps  decisive  blow  to  a  sea-level 
canal  has  been  struck  by  the  Committee 
on  Ecological  Research  for  the  Interoceanic 
Canal,  consisting  of  a  group  of  distinguished 
scientists  named  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  the  request  of  the  Anderson 
Commission  and  headed  by  Prof.  Ernst  Mayr 
of  Harvard  University. 

In  their  preliminary  report  In  April  they 
warned  that  a  sea-level  canal  which  would 
allow  free  exchange  of  marine  life  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
would  seriously  disturb  the  ecological  bal- 
ance In  both  bodies  of  water.  They  therefore 
called  for  the  preservation  of  the  fresh-water 
barrier  which  exists  In  the  present  lock 
canal. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  It  appears  that 
the  Anderson  Commission  has  been  i>erpe- 
tratlng  a  gigantic  boondoggle  for  five  years. 
Acting  under  Instructions  from  President 
Johnson  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  a  sea- 
level  canal,  it  resolutely  undertook  to  find 
justifications  for  abandoning  the  present 
canal  and  constructing  a  new  one  at  sea 
level. 

In  the  attempt  to  Justify  this  preconceived 
fljcatlon.  the  commission  IgnoranUy  con- 
ducted surveys  through  Jungle  growth  so 
dense  that  the  jungle  closed  In  after  them, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  com- 
mission was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  deferment 
of  the  deadline  for  submission  of  their  report 
to  December  1  of  this  year  and  for  an  In- 
crease of  H.5  million  In  their  appropriation 
to  make  the  total  cost  of  their  Investigation 
to  United  States  taxpayers  about  $24  mil- 
lion. 

A  new  canal  built  within  the  10-mlle  limits 
of  the  present  Canal  Zone  could  obviously 
not  be  dug  with  nuclear  power  because  of 
the  proximity  of  this  site  to  densely  popu- 
lated areas  wMcb  would  be  decimated  by 
nuclear  fallout. 

For  this  and  other  reasooe  the  proposal  to 
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construct  a  sea-level  c&nal  with  nuclear 
power  has  failed  to  receive  tbe  endorsement 
of  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  prac- 
tical, and  one  alleged  advantage  after  an- 
otber  tbat  has  been  cited  by  tbe  advocates  of 
a  sea-level  canal — the  economic,  the  political, 
the  military  and  others — all  have  been  dis- 
credited. 

So  far  as  defense  Is  concerned.  If  the  exist- 
ing lock  canal  Is  abandoned  Its  elaborate 
military  defense  Installations  constructed  at 
a  co6t  of  approximately  M  billion,  would  have 
to  be  reconstructed,  undoubtedly  at  greater 
cost,  along  the  course  of  any  new  canal. 

The  Impossibility  of  digging  a  sea-level 
canal  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  Canal 
Zone  has  been  given  as  a  pretext  for  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaties  of  1967  and  has 
presumably  prompted  the  initiation  of  the 
new  secret  negotiations  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. In  these  negotiations  the  United 
States  exposes  itself  to  blackmail  by  Pana- 
manian authorities  who  demand  exorbitant 
concessions  for  canal  rights  In  other  parts  of 
the  republic.  The  financial  cost  of  such  a 
canal,  whether  constructed  with  conventional 
earth-moving  machinery  or  with  nuclear  ex- 
plosives, would  be  almost  astronomical. 

In  view  of  the  imstable  pwUtlcal  situation 
In  Panama,  where  a  puppet  president  has 
been  installed  In  office  by  Brig.  Gen.  Omar 
Torrljos,  who  himself  came  to  power  by  a 
military  coup,  the  political  advtmtage  to  the 
United  States  of  coming  to  terms  with  such 
a  regime  for  the  digging  of  a  new  canal  U 
at  most  dubious. 

The  weaknesses  In  the  United  States  poel- 
tlon  In  relation  to  Panama  will  become  espe- 
cially troublesome  If,  as  rumor  has  It,  the 
commission  Is  about  to  recommend  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal  running  partly 
through  the  present  Canal  Zone  and  partly 
outside  the  zone  In  the  Republic  of  Panama 
aprproxlmately  five  miles  west  of  the  Cemal 
Zone. 

This  recommendation,  If  endorsed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  accepted  by  Con- 
gress, will  necessitate  complicated  negotia- 
tions with  Panama  for  new  canal  rights  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  present  zone  and  wUl 
undoubtedly  provoke  large  financial  demands 
from  Panama,  representing  the  sum  total  of 
all  Its  past  grievances  against  the  United 
States. 

Besides,  this  new  canal  route,  planned  to 
empty  Into  the  Pacific  near  the  town  of  La 
Chorrera.  will  require  the  construction  of 
an  tutlficlal  terminal  harbor  replacing  the 
present  Port  of  Balboa  and  will  probably  re- 
quire drastic  modifications  In  the  defense 
Installations  In  the  present  Canal  Zone. 

Why  scrap  the  present  canal?  In  1959  Con- 
gress authorized  the  widening  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  sixtnmlt  channel  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  particularly  In  the  GalUard  Cut  This 
work  win  soon  be  completed  at  a  total  cost 
of  over  Ml  million. 

New  equipment  has  been  added  to  facilitate 
transit  of  ships  through  the  locks,  and  light- 
ing fixtures  have  been  Installed  for  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  channel  In  order  to  make 
night  transits  possible.  All  that  remains  to 
adapt  the  canal  to  modem  traffic  require- 
ments Is  to  carry  forward  the  Terminal  Lake- 
Third  Locks  plan  which  was  begun  in  1939 
and  was  suspended  three  years  because  of 
wartime  needs  of  higher  priority. 

In  pursuance  of  that  plan  while  It  was  In 
operation  new  lock  sites  and  channels  for 
a  third  lock  system,  supplementing  the  ex- 
isting dual  locks,  were  dug  as  a  cost  of  176,- 
357.405.  and  they  can  be  utilized  today  for 
the  construction  of  a  third  channel  with 
locks  paralleling  the  existing  Gatun  locks  at 
the  Caribbean  end  of  the  canal  and  the  Ped- 
ro Miguel  and  Mlraflores  locks  at  the  Pa- 
cific end. 

In  the  Interest  of  efficient  navigation  the 
plan  calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  Pedro 
Mlgpuel  locks  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Pa- 


cific   locks   Into    a   single    lock   complex    at 
Mlrafloree. 

Of  paramount  importance  Is  the  fact  that 
this  Terminal  Lake -Third  Locks  moderniza- 
tion, on  which  a  total  of  more  than  $157  mil- 
lion has  been  expended,  will  not  require  new 
treaties  with  Panama  but  can  be  carried  out 
entirely  under  existing  treaties,  namely,  the 
Hay-Buaau  VarUla  treaty  of  1903,  the 
Thomson-Urrutla  treaty  of  1914-1922,  the 
Hull-Alfaro  treaty  of  1936-1939,  and  the  El- 
senhower-Remon  treaty  of  1955. 

This  eminently  practical  plan  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  engineering  experts  and  has  been 
embodied  In  bills  introduced  by  Congressmen 
Daniel  Flood  (D.-Pa.)  and  John  Rarlck  (D.- 
La. )  in  the  House  ( HR  3792  and  HR  403 1 )  and 
by  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R.-S.C.)  in  the 
Senate  (S  2228).  The  approval  of  this  plan 
now  by  Congress  would  make  It  possible  for 
the  Nixon  Administration  to  terminate  Its 
spelcal  diplomatic  mission  to  Panama  and  to 
discharge  sine  die  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission. 

The  suspicion  can  hardly  be  avoided  that 
the  sea-level  canal  scheme  which  would  sup- 
plant the  present  highly  efficient  Panama 
Canal  has  been  deliberately  used  to  conceal 
an  obvious  and  commonsense  solution  to  our 
problem  of  transporting  oce.\n  traffic  across 
the  isthmus  of  Central  America. 

Gov.  Walter  P.  Leber  of  the  Canal  Zone  es- 
timates that  with  the  benefit  of  improve- 
ments already  made  or  projected,  the  canal 
can  ferve  the  needs  of  world  commerce 
'through  the  end  of  this  century." 

With  the  additional  Improvement  of  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  project,  which  Is 
embodied  in  the  pending  House  and  Senate 
bills  and  which  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
only  $850  million  as  contrasted  ^"Ith  a  price 
tag  for  a  sea-level  canal  Initially  estimated 
In  1960  at  $2,368  billion,  not  Including  the 
cost  of  new  treaties  with  Panama,  the  ex- 
isting canal  will  serve  all  necessary  trans- 
Isthmian  traffic  requirements  until  well  Into 
the  21st  Century. 

This  project,  it  Is  true,  as  embodied  In 
the  pending  bills,  will  not  provide  translsth- 
mlan  transit  for  all  vessels  traveling  the 
ocean  lanes,  but,  as  Gov.  Leber  has  explained, 
the  International  mandate  which  the 
United  States  assumed  and  exercised  in 
building  the  canal  does  not  require  the 
United  States  to  provide  this  service  to  all 
the  world's  shipping. 

The  large  tankers  now  plying  the  oceans 
are  designed  specifically  to  avoid  the  tolls 
of  canal  transit.  If  the  United  States  could 
dig  a  canal  deep  enough  and  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  such  a  vessel.  Gov.  Leber 
has  asked.  "Could  we  charge  him  more  than 
the  regular  tolls  for  our  added  costs?  Oh, 
no.  We  would  have  to  charge  him  less,  be- 
cause even  at  present  toll  rates,  he'd  have 
to  pay  about  $160,000  In  tolls  and  It  would 
be  much  cheaper  for  him  Just  to  take  the 
time  to  sail  an  alternative  route.  .  .  .  When 
we  talk  about  responding  to  the  needs  of 
our  traffic,  we  have  to  guage  by  economic 
analysis  whether  an  Improvement  Is  needed 
or  Just  nice  to  do."  (Hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
House  of  Representatives.  April  22.  1970. 
p. 71. 

The  present  canal,  when  provided  with 
wider  locks  and  when  modernized  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  bills  pending  In  Congress, 
will  adequately  serve  our  national  defense 
needs.  Those  needs,  based  as  they  are  upon 
a  two-ocean  navy,  no  longer  require  that  our 
aircraft  carriers  and  other  super  vessels  be 
able  to  transit  the  canal. 

Protesting  against  any  further  betrayal  of 
our  national  Interest  In  the  Panama  Canal, 
more  than  100  representatives  In  Congress, 
beginning  last  October,  have  gtone  on  record 
in  opposition  to  any  surrender  of  United 
States  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal. 

Individual  members  of  Congress  have  sent 


strong  letters  to  President  Nixon  opposing 
the  negotiation  of  any  new  treaties  with 
Panama  concerning  the  canal,  Insisting  that 
the  United  States  maintain  Its  sovereign 
control  over  the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone 
In  accordance  with  existing  treaties  and  put- 
ting the  President  on  notice  that  any  con- 
trary action  by  the  White  House  will  be 
resisted  by  the  Congress. 

It  Is  therefore  imperative  that  Congress 
( 1 )  reaffirm  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
which  was  established  "In  perpetuity"  in  the 
Hay-Bunau  VarUla  treaty  and  has  not  since 
been  officially  weakened;  and  (2)  Initiate 
hearings  inunedlately  on  the  Flood-Rarlck 
bills  and  the  Thurmond  bill. 

Such  hearings  will  demonstrate  clearly  the 
superiority  of  the  existing  Panama  Canal, 
when  adequately  modernized  over  a  wlll-of- 
the-wlsp  sea-level  scheme  and  will  expose 
the  elaborate  Investigations  and  Impending 
report  of  the  Anderson  Conmilsslon  as  irrele- 
vant to  the  exercise  by  the  United  States 
of  its  mandate  to  convey  shlp>s  and  cargoes 
across  the  Central  American  Isthmus 


FLAGPOLE  OVER  U.S.S.    "UTAH" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend,  and  warmly  thank,  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Stennis,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ai-med  Services  for 
unanimously  reporting  S.  583,  .my  Oill 
which  directs  the  Secretary-  of  the  Navy 
to  erect  a  flagpole  over  the  U.S.S.  Utah 
in  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  fly  the  colors 
there  daily.  At  long  last,  it  appears  we 
are  going  to  give  a  measure  of  recoani- 
tion  to  the  54  oflBcers  and  men  who  lost 
their  lives  when  the  battleship  was  sunk 
during  the  Japanese  attack. 

It  will  be  29  years  this  December  since 
the  infamous  attack  by  the  Japanese.  My 
own  efforts  to  see  that  the  men  of  the 
U.S.S.  Utah  are  given  the  recognition 
they  deserve  stretches  back  7  years.  The 
first  U.S.S.  Utah  bill  was  introduced  on 
February  5,  1963,  in  the  88th  Congress, 
and  a  similar  bill  has  been  introduced 
In  every  succeeding  Congress. 

Each  bill  has  been  cosponsored  by  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  The  present  bill  is  cosponsored 
by  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  BtJRDicK.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr. 
Tyddjgs,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Yareorouch,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

I  have  had  literally  hundreds  of  letters 
down  through  the  years  from  families 
and  friends  of  the  men  entombed,  and 
from  patriotic  citizens  everywhere,  urg- 
ing that  the  bill  be  passed.  So  the  action 
I  hope  we  will  take  soon  in  the  Senate 
will  bring  satisfaction  to  many,  many 
people. 

For  the  record,  many  States — and  cer- 
tainly every  area  of  the  coimtry — has 
one  or  more  of  its  boys  listed  among  the 
Utah  dead.  Of  the  54  men  whose  bodies 
lie  entombed  In  the  Utah.  13  gave  Cali- 
fornia as  their  home  State:  U,  Texas : 
three  each,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Washington 
State,  and  New  York;  two  each,  Colo- 
rado, Missouri,  Virginia,  and  Massachu- 
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setts;  one  each,  Kentucky,  Arkansas. 
Minnesota,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Oregon, 
Ohio,  Nebraska,  and  one  who  died  did  not 
list  his  home.  His  record,  however, 
showed  he  was  bom  in  Iowa. 

Another  man  was  a  native  of  the  Phil- 
ippines Islands.  Many  men  showed  next 
of  kin  in  States  other  than  their  home  at 
the  time  of  enlistment,  so  there  is  hardly 
a  State  which  is  not  touched  in  some  way 
by  the  ghostly  hands  of  those  entombed 
in  the  U.S.S.  Utah. 

The  fact  that  the  entombed  men  of  the 
U.S.S.  Utah  had  not  been  recognizee,  as 
have  the  entombed  men  of  the  U.S.S. 
Arizona,  by  having  the  colors  flown  over 
the  hulk  of  their  battleship,  was  first 
called  to  my  attention  by  a  group  of  Utah 
women  who  visited  Pearl  Harbor.  Then 
Mr.  Bill  Kreh,  a  writer  for  Navy  Times, 
came  to  see  me  about  it.  So  I  stopped  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  my  way  to  the  Orient, 
to  see  for  myself  what  had.  or  had  not, 
been  done. 

I  found  that  the  U.S.S.  Utah  lies  half- 
submerged  off  Ford  Island  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona,  over  which 
a  handsome  memorise  has  been  built.  The 
Utah  has  only  a  small  plaque  in  memory 
of  its  heroic  dead.  Erecting  a  simple  flag- 
pole on  the  Utah,  and  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  colors  each  day,  is  little  enough 
to  do  to  honor  the  men  who  lie  there. 

The  Navy  Department  insisted  that 
the  flag  over  the  simken  Arizona  flies  for 
all  the  Pearl  Harbor  dead.  This  implies 
that  If  a  flag  were  flown  also  over  the 
Utah  it  would  detract  from  the  flag  and 
the  memorial  over  the  Arizona.  I  do  not 
5;  agree.  The  Utah  is  on  the  opposite  side 
=>  of  Ford  Island,  out  of  view  of  the  Ari- 
**  zona.  It  is  a  separate  ship  In  a  separate 
location.  Moreover,  there  are  separate 
flags  flying  over  other  Pearl  Harbor  dead 
who  are  buried  in  the  land  cemeteries 
nearby — and  the  Utah  is  just  as  much 
a  military  cemetery  as  any  plot  of  ground 
containing  graves  and  granite  markers 
and  flowers.  Flying  the  flag  over  the 
Utah,  and  raising  and  lowering  it  each 
day,  would  give  that  ship  and  its  men 
tJie  recognition  which  they  deserve. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironlee  of  history  that 
the  Utah  was  an  unarmed  target  ship  on 
Pearl  Harbor  day.  It  had  been  decom- 
missioned and  its  great  guns  removed. 
But  the  Utah  still  had  the  contour  and 
the  battleship  gray  of  a  massive  war- 
ship, and  she  did  get  underway  to  steam 
out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  so  the  Japanese 
targeted  on  her  Just  as  flercely  as  on  the 
other  battleships.  Scores  of  bombs  and 
torpedoes  were  sent  her  way,  bombs  and 
torpedoes  which  could  have  been  used  to 
sink  other  ships  which  were  later  used  to 
help  bring  the  Japanese  Empire  to  Its 
knees.  But  the  U.S.S.  Utah  took  the 
bombs  instead,  and  its  crew  died  for 
their  country  just  as  surely  as  the  men 
on  the  fully  armed  ships. 

Even  though  the  Utah  spent  her  last 
days  as  a  target  ship,  this  does  not  de- 
tract from  her  proud  history.  Commis- 
sioned in  1911,  she  was  once  the  best 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  During  World  War 
I  she  served  as  a  convoy  ship,  and  in 
1918  was  one  of  the  escort  vessels  which 
guarded  President  WUson  on  his  way 
to  Europe.  In  the  early  1920's  the  Utah 
served  as  the  flagship  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  And  in  1928,  she  carried  President 


Hoover  home  from  a  good-will  trip  to 
South  America,  In  1930,  the  Utah  was 
converted  to  a  target  ship,  radio  con- 
trolled, which  meant  she  could  be  oper- 
ated by  radio  from  another  command 
ship.  During  mock  battles  the  Utah  even 
laid  down  her  own  smokescreen.  The 
people  of  Utah  were  proud  of  her  during 
every  one  of  her  years  of  service  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  waited  far  too 
long  to  honor  the  illustrious  dead  of  the 
U.S.S.  Utah.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  bill  without  delay  and  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  move 
quickly  to  pass  it.  Let  us  make  it  as  our 
objective  to  raise  the  flag  over  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  before  next  December  7 — the  29th 
anniversary"  of  the  day  she  was  sunk. 


HOUSE  ACTION  COMMENDABLE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  House  of  Representatives  for 
its  rejection  today  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  relative  to  Cambodia,  and 
also  for  the  rejection  of  the  section  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  postal  bill  which 
would  have  allowed  a  compulsory  union 
shop. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
and  to  millions  of  Americans  throughout 
the  United  States  that  we  were  unable 
to  defeat  these  two  measures  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  action,  in  my  opinion, 
deserves  high  praise,  and  I  believe  it  will 
do  much  toward  maintaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  legislative  process. 

The  House  voted  today  to  instruct  its 
conferees  to  refuse  to  accept  the  section 
of  the  Senate  postal  reorganization  bill, 
which  would  have  allowed  compulsory 
unionism  of  postal  workers.  I  understand 
the  vote  was  225  to  159.  The  House  also 
rejected  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
which  some  felt  challenged  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  have  ordered  Ameri- 
can troops  to  attack  enemy  sanct'uaries 
in  Cambodia.  I  voted  against  both  of 
these  measures,  and  I  also  expressed  my 
confidence  that  the  House  would  in  fact 
reject  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I 
hope  that  enemies  of  the  United  States 
have  not  been  misled  by  the  Senate  ac- 
tion on  that  amendment,  and  I  believe 
the  House  action  should  help  clarify  to 
the  enemy  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does  support  the  Presi- 
dent's Cambodian  decision. 

The  vast  majority  of  Wyomingites,  and 
other  Americans,  beheve  that  the  right 
of  Federal  employees  either  to  join  or 
to  refrain  from  joining  a  union  must  be 
protected.  I  also  believe  that  most  Amer- 
icans recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  Cam- 
bodian action  in  order  to  allow  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  the  Vletnam- 
ization  of  the  war  and  continued  with- 
drawal of  American  troops. 


NATIONAL   AIRPORT   CAN   HANDLE 
THE  747  STRETCH  JETS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
venience of  Washington  National  Air- 
port makes  this  airport  a  great  time 
saver  for  busy  travelers,  whether  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  other  governmental 
employees,  or  businessmen. 


In  my  traveling  to  and  from  my  home 
in  Florida,  Washington  Nationals  ad- 
vantages have  clearly  outweighed  any 
disadvantages  voiced  in  recent  criticism 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Most  recently,  the  attacks  on  the  FAA 
have  criticized  it  for  allowing  the  so- 
called  stretched  model  of  the  popular 
Boeing  727  jet  to  operate  at  Washing- 
ton National. 

Many  people  have  erroneously  com- 
pared the  stretched  727,  or  the  727-200, 
with  the  forthcoming  airbuses  or  the 
huge  747.  They  are  mistaken.  The 
stretched  727  is  identical  in  most  re- 
spects to  the  727,  which  has  been  serving 
National  Airport  since  1966,  when  Wash- 
ington abandoned  the  DC-3  and  joined 
the  jet  age.  The  major  difference  in  the 
727  and  the  727-200  is  that  the  stretched 
version  is  slightly  longer,  allowing  the 
accommodation  of  more  passengers  on 
fewer  aircraft. 

In  my  view,  the  FAA  made  good  sense 
when  it  decided  to  allow  the  727-200  to 
operate  at  National.  By  utilizing  the 
stretched  727  throughout  its  entire  route 
system — rather  than  having  to  avoid 
Washington  National — an  airline  can 
c^erate  its  fleet  more  efficiently  and 
conveniently  for  its  passengers.  Larger 
capacity  aircraft  will  help  decrease  the 
need  for  extra  sections — additional 
flights  required  to  meet  passenger  de- 
mands in  excess  of  scheduled  flights — 
and  wiU  hopefully  runaway  congestion, 
pollution,  and  noise  because  fewer  air- 
craft are  required  to  carry  the  same 
number  of  people. 

These  benefits  are  shared  by  Washing- 
tonians  as  well  as  Floridians  and  others 
who  commute  regularly  to  and  from  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  do  business  with  the 
Federal  Government.  I  feel  strongly  that 
Dulles  Airport  is  not  being  used  to  its 
fullest  potential  and  I  hope  this  state  of 
affairs  will  improve  naturally  and  nor- 
mally. The  use  of  stretched  jets  at  Na- 
tional should  not  in  any  way  impair  or 
diminish  service  at  Dulles. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee,  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  presented  discussion  on 
Washington  National  Airports'  role  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxnt  or  Leo  Be'tbolo,  Vice  Pbxsidknt, 
Atr  Transport  Association  or  America 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Leo  Seybold,  Vice 
President  of  the  Air  Transport  Association. 
Our  membership  Includes  virtually  all  the 
U.S.  scheduled,  certificated  air  carriers. 
Thank  you  for  affording  us  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  certain  aspects  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Washington  National  Airport.  As  I 
understand  It.  there  are  two  major  topics  of 
discussion  before  the  Committee  today — the 
so-called  "stretched"  727.  or  727-200  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  order  terminating 
the  investigation  of  the  Washington-Balti- 
more airport*  with  respect  to  congestion.  I 
will  speak  to  each  of  these  issues  In  turn. 

STRETCHB)  727  AT  NATIONAL  AUtPOBT 

At  the  commencement  of  Jet  operaUons 
at  Washington  National  Airport  In  196Q,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  now  the  Federal 
Aviation   Administration,   ruled   out  opwa* 
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Uoiis  of  the  727-200  based  upon  its  effect  on 
passenger  terminal  crowding. 

Since  tliat  time,  many  changes  and  Im- 
provements have  been  made  by  the  airlines 
and  the  lUrport  management  to  faclUuite 
handling  of  people  In  the  termlna]  building 
and  to  provide  addiUonal  automobile  park- 
ing and  better  passenger  access  to  the  build- 
ing areas.  Because  of  these  improvements, 
the  airlines  believe  the  use  of  Washington 
N.'.tloiKi:  bv  727-200  aircraft  will  Improve 
service  to  the  public  without  creating  any 
congestion  or   operational    problems. 

Tlie  arst  step  In  relieving  the  1966  situa- 
tion was  to  smooth  passenger  flow  by  volun- 
tary scheduling  cutbacks  on  the  part  of  the 
airlines.  Next,  the  airlines  expended  over  $15 
million  to  improve  the  convenience  and  ca- 
pacity of  their  passenger  terminal  accom- 
modations. Obsolete  counters  and  display 
areas  were  removed  from  the  central  build- 
ing and  new  counter  areas  were  located  in 
wings.  This  enlarged  passenger  waiting  areas. 
Passenger  hold  rooms  were  constructed  and 
loading  bridges  installed.  Terminal  building 
space  has  increased  60 '"  since  1967.  At  the 
same  time,  the  airport  management  was  add- 
ing gre.i!:y  enlarged  public  i37'"r)  and  em- 
ployee .33'  1  parking  spaces  and  improving 
the  tr.iSic  flow  Into  and  out  of  the  terminal 
bulldins 

.^s  the  additional  facilities  became  reality 
several  sirlines.  Individually,  requested  a 
relaxation  of  the  restriction  on  the  opera- 
tion C  the  727-200  aircraft.  In  each  case, 
the  request  was  turned  down. 

During  the  controller  slowdown,  the  Ad- 
ministrator permitted  operation  of  the  727- 
200  to  accommodate  the  public  Since  then, 
he  ha?  permitted  them  to  be  used,  while 
evaluating  the  operation. 

As  far  as  the  airlines  are  aware,  the  727- 
200.  operating  at  Washington  National,  intro- 
duces no  new  problems  with  regard  to  size, 
weight,  noise,  pollution  or  overcrowding  of 
facilities.  On  the  contrary,  it  offers  the  op- 
portunity to  saUsfy  today's  traffic  require- 
ments with  greater  convenience  to  the  public. 
Let  me  review  each  of  these  points. 
The  highest  capacity  aircraft  regularly 
serving  Washington  National  are  the  E>C9-30 
with  107  to  117  seats  and  the  727-100  with 
95  to  105  seats. 

Seating  capacity  of  the  727-200s  current- 
ly operated  by  carriers  serving  Washington 
National  runs  from  122  to  137.  Thus,  the 
highest  capacity  727-200  would  offer  20  more 
seats  than  the  DC9-30  now  operating  at 
Washington  National. 

With  respect  to  size,  the  only  difference 
between  the  727-100  and  -200  Is  20  ft  in 
additional  fuselage  length.  Washington  Na- 
tional gate  positions  are  adequate  for  both. 
Recent  experience  with  the  -200  at  Washing- 
ton National  has  demonstrated  full  compati- 
bility with  that  facility.  Washington  Na- 
tional management  reports  "no  new  prob- 
lems". 

As  for  weight,  Washington  National  run- 
ways are  adequate  for  dual  wheel  gear  air- 
craft weighing  up  to  200,000  lbs.  Maximum 
allowable  weight  for  the  727-200  at  Washing- 
ton National  la  162.900  lbs.  This  limitation, 
based  on  field  length  considerations,  is  3.900 
lbs.  more  than  the  maximum  allowable 
weight  for  the  727-100.  When  airport  tem- 
perature exceeds  59'.  these  weights  are  fur- 
ther reduced  for  performance  considerations. 
Take-off  gross  weight  required  to  carry  137 
passengers  650  nautical  miles  from  Washing- 
ton National  Is  only  154.200  lbs.,  well  below 
the  design  weight. 

Landing  Impact  loads  in  727-200  aircraft 
have  been  reduced  by  changing  the  pressure 
in  the  landing  gear  cylinders. 

In  consideration  of  noise,  both  standard 
and  stretched  727  models  have  the  same  wing 
area,  same  engine  thrust — hence,  similar 
performance  and  noise  characteristics  at  the 
same  weights.  Many  of  the  stretched  modela 
Incorporate  "htwh  kits"  further  reducing 
noise. 


With  respect  to  air  pollution,  the  aircraft 
Industry  has  developed  and  the  airlines  are 
now  retrofitting  JT8D  engines  with  compo- 
nents that  make  the  727.  737  and  DC-9  vir- 
tually smoke-free.  These  are  the  planes  which 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  service  at  Washing- 
ton National.  The  retrofit  program  will  be 
substantially  completed  by  the  end  of  1972 
All  new  production  aircraft  are  being  de- 
livered from  the  iactory  with  smoke-free 
engines. 

All  models  of  the  727  meet  the  same  de- 
sign and  operating  safety  standards  Tlie 
727-200  is  in  world-wide  operations  by  20 
airlines,  and  it  has  an  unblemished  safety 
record. 

It  would  be  a  convenience  t -i  the  public 
and  to  the  airlines  if  the  carriers  had  the 
ability  to  substitute  727-200  on  Washington 
National  schedules  when  demand  or  equip- 
ment routing  warranted  it. 

.As  you  know,  some  extra  sections  can  be 
operated  above  the  40  per  hour  scheduled 
operations,  tiome  of  the  concern  regarding 
potential  terminal  congestion  Is  reportedly 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  mere  avail- 
ability of  additional  seats  m  the  727  200  wll; 
generate  additional  passengtr  trattic  Such  a 
tlieory  discounts  the  fact  that  all  traffic  that 
wants  to  move  is  now  moving  on  existing 
schedules  or  oti  f.rtra  sections  Availability 
of  additional  seats  in  some  727's  would  not 
increase  seat  demand  or  terminal  crowding 
but  It  wou'.ci  reduce  the  need  for  some  of 
the  extri  sections.  Regular  schedules  are 
ftxed  by  the  40  per  hour  limit.  Each  extra 
section  eliminated  due  to  availability  of 
extra  seats  in  the  "stretched"  727  would  re- 
duce the  lota;  dally  operations,  airways  and 
airfield  congestion,  controller  work  load  and 
community  noise  exposure. 

To  conclude,  we  find  no  basis  for  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  those  who  have  vlewea 
this  step  with  alarm.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  the  ability  to  operate  this  model 
aircraft  into  Washington  National  will  al- 
leviate congestion  and  reduce  extra  section 
operations,  thus  further  reducing  aircraft 
operations. 

CAB    TERMIN.MION    OF    THE    ABEA    INVESTIGATION 

The  Air  Transport  Association  was  not  a 
party  to  the  Washington-Baltimore  Airport 
investigation  instituted  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  on  June  20,  1967.  However,  all 
carriers  serving  the  area  airports  participated 
in  the  initial  informal  discussions.  Ulti- 
mately, two  carriers  filed  motions  urging 
termination  of  the  investigation  while  one 
carrier  filed  a  motion  urging  Its  discon- 
tinuance 

In  Its  order  instituting  the  investigation, 
the  Board  said  "the  principal  necessity  for 
this  Investigation  arises  from  the  congestion 
at  Washington  National." 

In  its  order  of  April  27.  1970.  terminating 
the  Investigation  cited  the  following  facts 
by  way  of  demonstrating  that  the  conges- 
tion condition  of  June  1967  no  longer  pre- 
vails: 

Between  1967  and  1969 

Passenger  traffic  at  Washington  National 
increased  only  9  2  percent. 

Terminal  space  Increased  (up  to  June 
1970)  60  percent. 

Public  parking  spaces  increased  37  percent. 

Employee  parking  spaces  Increased  33  per- 
cent. 

During  the  same  period: 

Dulles  passenger  traffic  Increased  39.1  per- 
cent. 

Friendship  passenger  traffic  Increased  32 
percent. 

Dulles  commercial  aircraft  movements  In- 
creased 24.3  percent. 

Friendship  commercial  aircraft  movements 
Increased  61.3  percent. 

WNA  commercial  aircraft  movements  de- 
creased 2  percent. 

Theee  changes  In  airline  schedules  and  In 
paasenger  volumes  are  primarily  a  restilt  of 
the  federal  Aviation  Administration's  con- 


trol of  the  number  of  airline  schedules  per- 
mitted at  Washington  National  in  any  given 
hour.  The  result  has  been  a  shifting  of  new 
services  for  the  Baltimore 'Washington  area 
to  Friendship  and  Dulles  and  a  smoother 
flow  of  aircraft  and  passengers  at  National. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  these  subjects. 


PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Look  magazine  published  an  is- 
sue with  the  emphasis  on  American  In- 
dians. Senator  Kennedy'!,  excellent  ar- 
ticle, published  in  that  issue,  outlined 
many  of  the  problems  of  American  In- 
dians today  but  also  discussed  the  pro- 
gress being  made,  especially  in  the  area 
of  Indian  education.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subccmmittee  on  Indian 
Education,  worked  tirelessly  on  that 
committee  and  has  continued  working 
since  the  subcommittee's  expiration  last 
fall  to  see  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  final  report  of  that  subccmmittee 
would  not  go  unheeded  by  Congress  or 
the  Federal  agencies. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record.  We  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  the   Indians   Run    Indian   Policy 
(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Education.  I  Issued  last  year  a  re- 
port based  on  more  than  1.700  pages  of  testi- 
mony. It  includes  statements  from  Federal 
officials.  United  States  senators,  professors, 
doctors,  tribal  chairmen  and  members  of  In- 
dian tribes  across  the  country. 

It  also  Includes  a  statement  from  Margaret 
Nick,  a  young  native  girl  from  Alaska.  She 
gave  us  no  statistics,  no  charts,  no  case  stud- 
lee,  no  classroom  results.  She  said,  very 
simply,  this: 

•'.  .  .  I  can't  predict  how  I  should  educate 
my  children.  I  can't  predict  how  they  should 
be  educated,  but  one  thing  I  know  Is.  If  my 
children  are  proud.  If  my  children  have 
Identity.  If  my  chUdren  know  who  they  are 
and  If  they're  proud  to  be  who  they  are, 
they'll  be  able  to  encounter  anything  In  life. 
I  think  this  Is  what  education  means.  Some 
p>eople  say  that  a  man  without  education 
might  as  well  be  dead.  I  say.  a  man  without 
Identity — If  a  man  doesn't  know  who  he  Is — 
he  might  as  well  be  dead." 

Add  Margaret  Nick  to  the  list  of  Americans 
standing  up  to  t>e  recognized.  Add  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  Alaskan  native  to  the  list  of 
minorities  who  want  to  take  part  In  the  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  lives. 

From  a  history  of  neglect  and  despair,  the 
Indian  Is  beginning  to  emerge  and  to  de- 
mand his  own  Identity  and  share  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  has  been  a  long  time  In  coming, 
this  new  Indian  self -consciousness.  But  It  is 
here,  and  America  must  pay  attention. 

Indians  have  already  begun  their  move 
for  self-reliance.  They  have  filed  legal  suits 
In  various  parts  of  the  country,  Involving 
trespass,  employment  discrimination,  misuse 
of  school  funds,  unauthorized  taking  of 
water  rights  and  breach  of  treaty  agreements. 
Many  of  these  suits  have  been  filed  against 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Itself. 

Tribal  councils  txavel  weekly  to  Washing- 
ton, bringing  their  grievances  and  proposals 
directly  to  the  Congress  and  the  Interlac  De- 
partment, rather  than  using  the  local  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  as  had  been  the 
custom. 
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And,  perhaps  most  dramatically,  Indians 
have  begun  to  adopt  the  confrontation  tac- 
tics that  have  marked  the  .Iramatlc  emer- 
gence of  other  minorities  In  this  decade.  As 
the  world  knows  now,  a  group  of  Indians 
has  occupied  Alcatraz  Island  In  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  demanding  the  island  be  turned 
over  to  them  lor  educational  facilities. 
Another  Indian  group  has  attempted  to 
establish  Alcatraz  number  two  at  Fort  Law- 
toii  In  the  State  of  Washington.  Indians  have 
occupied  BIA  offices  In  Denver,  Cleveland, 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  In  many  cases, 
their  efforts  have  been  rebuffed.  But  they 
have  begun  to  tell  us  that  our  long-standing 
policies  toward  the  Indians  in  this  nation 
amount  to  abject  failure. 

And  what  they  are  telling  us  Is  true.  Be- 
fore I  became  chairman  of  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  that  post  was  held  by 
my  brother,  Robert  Kennedy.  He  traveled 
America  extensively  In  that  role,  exposing 
the  severity  and  degradation  of  Indian  pov- 
erty and  the  failure  of  this  nation  to  help 
the  Indian  people. 

He  saw,  as  I  have  seen,  the  resilience  of  the 
Indian  way  of  life,  a  way  of  life  that  has  for 
many  generations  resisted  destruction  de- 
spite Government  blunders  that  almost  seem 
designed  to  stamp  It  out.  My  brother  called 
America's  treatment  of  the  Indian  "a  na- 
tional tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace." 

I  second  that  opinion.  And  I  think  It  Is 
past  time  to  end  this  disgrace. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  ou  the  Indian 
Education  Subcommittee.  I  have  seen  statis- 
tics reflected  In  the  faces  of  thousands  of 
Indians.  Their  lives  are  hard  and  often  filled 
with  despair.  Their  average  Income  Is  about 
$1,500  a  year.  Their  teen-agers  are  three 
times  as  likely  to  take  their  own  lives  as 
are  young  people  outside  the  Indian  com- 
munity. They  have  12.2  times  the  chance  of 
an  alcohol-related  arrest  as  the  average 
5  white  American.  Their  children  are  plagued 

X  with  disease.    (One   Indian  leader  told  our 

committee  he  had  lost  eight  children  to 
disease:  ".  .  .  It  Is  a  lot  of  kinds  of  sickness 
they  die  from.  Not  only  one  kind.  Mostly 
with  whooping  cough  and  measles  all  to- 
gether. It  hit  them  one  at  a  time  and  that 
way  they  die.")  And  their  pride  decays  Into 
a  passive  wariness  of  the  white  man  and 
his  misguided  attempts  to  help. 

America  has  been  frustrated  by  the  "In- 
dian problem"  since  the  dawn  of  the  na- 
tion. This  despite  the  high  regard  that  early 
leaders  such  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  held  for  the  Indians'  p>olltl- 
cal  institutions.  This  despite  the  contribu- 
tions that  Indians  made  to  our  society — 
their  early  brand  of  federalism  among  their 
nations:  their  concept  that  elected  leaders 
are  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of 
the  people:  their  insistence  that  society  must 
respect  Individual  diversity. 

With  all  this  as  part  of  our  common  heri- 
tage, we  have  still  given  the  Indian  the  back 
of  our  hand. 

First,  we  embarked  on  a  jxilicy  of  Isola- 
tion, marching  entire  Indian  nations  to  des- 
olate reservations.  Later,  we  turned  toward 
assimilation,  but  for  the  wrong  reason — to 
exploit  and  expropriate  Indian  land  and 
Indian  resources.  We  shouldered  the  "white 
man's  burden"  Initially  by  herding  separate 
Indian  nations  together  against  their  will — 
then  turned  around  and  plunged  them  head- 
long Into  the  white  man's  society,  thereby 
helping  to  tear  them  apart  But  In  any  case, 
so  the  feeling  went,  the  Indians  would  be 
off  our  conscience,  off  our  land,  out  of  otir 
pocketbooks. 

Well.  It  hasn't  worked.  Our  casual  pa- 
ternalism has  done  more  to  hurt  than  to 
help.  It  has  dlsorganl?ed  or  destroyed  this 
country's  Indian  communities.  It  has  cre- 
ated a  severe  and  self-perpetuating  cycle  of 
poverty  for  most  Indians.  And  It  has  brought 
about  an  enormous.  Ineffective  bureaucracy 
that  seems  to  treat  the  elimination  of  In- 


dian poverty   as   a   gross   waste   of   Federal 
funds. 

The  work  of  our  committee  was  confiend  to 
an  examination  of  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  carrying  out  Its  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate Indian  children.  The  Government  as- 
sumed this  responsibility  through  treaties 
and  other  agreements  with  Indian  peoples  In 
exchange  for  land  relinquished  by  them.  It 
was  our  task  to  assess  the  Government's 
performance. 

Children  are  mirrors  of  their  environ- 
ments. By  studying  the  educational  systems, 
we  learned  much  more  about  the  Indian 
communities  than  simply  the  ABC's  of  the 
classrooms.  We  saw  the  statistics  I  have  men- 
tioned etched  In  the  faces  of  these  children. 
Yet  even  11  we  had  learned  nothing  more 
than  our  subcommittee's  mandate  required, 
we  would  have  been  appalled  enough.  For 
even  In  the  classroom — and  perhaps  most 
Importantly  there — the  American  Indian  is 
a  poor  relation. 

The  average  educational  level  for  Indian 
children  under  Federal  supervision  Is  five 
school  years — and  the  Indian  dropout  rate  is 
twice  the  national  average.  Only  18  percent 
of  the  students  In  Federal  Indian  schools  go 
on  to  college,  against  a  much  higher  national 
average.  And  only  three  percent  of  these 
Indians  graduate.  The  BIA  spends  only  S18 
per  year  per  child  on  textbooks  and  supplies — 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  $40. 

And  when  this  same  agency  began  a  crash 
program  to  improve  education  for  Navajo 
children  in  1953,  it  emerged  14  years  later 
with  a  budget  that  showed  supervisory  school 
positions  Increased  by  144  percent,  but  actual 
teaching  positions  Increased  by  a  mere  20 
percent. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  Indian  child  is 
being  shortchanged.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
American  Indian  has  the  cards  stacked 
against  him.  And  it  is  clear  as  well  that  the 
BIA  Isn't  doing  much  to  help. 

Throughout  the  1960's,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment groped  toward  a  more  enlightened 
national  policy.  The  results  can  be  measured 
largely  in  terms  of  words  rather  than  action. 
Numerous  studies,  reports  and  commissions 
have  come  forth  with  their  "solutions"  lor 
the  Indian  problem.  But  the  crucial  Ingre- 
dient that  has  always  been  missing  is  the 
concept  that  the  Indian  can  speak  for  hmi- 
self,  can  say  what  is  wrong,  what  he  wants 
and  needs,  and  what  our  policies  should  be 
in  his  regard. 

On  numerous  occasions,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  suffered  the  embarrassment  of 
putting  forth  grand  schemes  to  solve  Indian 
problems  without  really  permitting  the  In- 
dian to  determine  the  policies  and  programs 
for  himself.  This  is  not  only  a  hypocritical 
charade  that  breeds  cynicism  and  frustra- 
tion on  both  sides.  It  Is  also,  more  Impwr- 
tantly.  a  perpetuation  of  our  cumulative 
failures. 

The  vast  Federal  bureaucracy  charged  with 
"managing"  Indians  for  the  United  States 
can  never,  as  presently  structured,  be  ex- 
pected to  change  our  tragic  Indian  p>ollcles. 
This  is  a  harsh  concltislon.  It  brings  no  satis- 
faction to  Americans  who  believe  that  ours 
Is  a  land  of  equality  and  Justice  for  all.  It 
brings  no  solace  to  Americans  who  believe 
that  the  special  attention  given  to  Indians 
In  this  coimtry  Is  leneflclal  In  practice  as  well 
as  theory.  But  It  Is  true  nonetheless.  Even 
two  of  the  recent  Commissioners  of  Indian 
Affairs  have  expressed  their  frustration  at  the 
lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  Indian  problem  all 
through  the  Government.  It  Is  this  lack  of  na- 
tional will  that  keeps  American  Indians  pris- 
oners of  wars  long  past 

So.  Is  there  anywhere  to  turn?  We  might 

try  turning  to  the  American  Indian  himself. 

That's  what  he  Is  asking.  That's  what  he 

Is  demanding.  And  ultimately,  that's  what  we 

must  recognize  as  the  best  solution. 

Just  In  the  area  of  schools,  our  subcom- 
mittee has  discovered  that  the  rule  of  self- 


determination  is  the  most  just  and  the  most 
effective.  Consider  the  Rough  Rock  Indian 
School  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Chlnle, 
Ariz. 

Established  In  July,  1966,  the  Rough  Rock 
School  Is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization. 
It  Is  run  by  a  five-member  Navajo  school 
board.  Only  two  of  the  school-board  members 
have  haid  any  formal  education,  and  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  board  are  conducted 
In  the  Navajo  language. 

Yet  this — the  only  Indian-controlled  school 
In  the  United  States — Is  also  the  most  Inno- 
vative Indian  school  In  the  nation.  It  carries 
on  extensive  community  and  parental  par- 
ticipation In  school  affairs.  It  tises  Navajo 
teachers  and  teachers'  aides  In  the  classroom. 
It  employs  bilingual  Instruction  and  course 
material  refiectlng  the  richness  of  the  Nav- 
ajo culture.  Rather  than  extinguishing  Nav- 
ajo traditions.  It  enhances  them:  and  Its 
staff  has  been  trained  to  respect,  understand 
and  respond  to  the  community  It  serves. 

The  Rough  Rock  School,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion project,  has  played  a  noteworthy  role 
In  the  overall  reform  movement  in  Indian 
education.  But  beyond  that,  it  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  value  and  Indeed  the  absolute 
necessity  of  Indian  participation  in  and  con- 
trol over  their  own  programs  and  their  own 
lives. 

And  Its  success  has  spawned  further  ad- 
vances of  this  particular  tribe.  In  early  April, 
the  Navajo  School  Board  In  Ramah.  N.M.. 
completed  negotiations  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  bring  the  community's 
children  home  from  boarding  school  to  an 
Indian-controlled  high  school.  With  addi- 
tional private  and  governmental  commit- 
ments, the  school  boerd  expects  the  school 
to  open  by  September.  How  far  this  princi- 
ple Is  extended  depends  on  the  continued 
support  and  commitment  of  the  BIA,  the 
Congress  and  the  Indian  community. 

Similar  gains  are  being  made  in  other 
areas  of  Indian  life.  Major  economic  develop- 
ment plans  are  being  put  forward  by  the 
Zufil  In  New  Mexico  and  the  Seneca  In  New 
York  State.  The  Crow  tribe  In  Montana  is 
moving  toward  extensive  development  of  Its 
mineral  resources;  the  Lumml  In  Washing- 
ton are  experimenting  with  advanced  agri- 
culture: and  natives  at  Bethel,  Alaska,  con- 
tinue their  cooperative  fishing  ventures.  So. 
progress  Is  possible — If  the  Indians  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education, 
in  Its  report  issued  late  last  year,  made  60 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  They  are 
diverse  and  comprehensive,  but  perhaps  best 
summed  up  by  this  statement  from  the  Sub- 
committee: 

"The  Federal  Government  must  commit 
Itself  to  a  national  j>ollcy  of  educational  ex- 
cellence for  Indian  children,  maximum  par- 
ticipation and  control  by  Indian  adults  and 
communities,  and  the  development  of  new 
legislation  and  substantial  Increases  in  ap- 
propriations to  achieve  these  goals." 

In  other  words,  we  must  help  the  Indian 
people  take  an  active  and  vigorous  part  in 
managing  their  own  lives.  And,  because  they 
are  starting  with  so  little,  they  will  need  a 
great  deal  of  help. 


CRIME  INSURANCE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
who  has  seen  the  front  page  of  a  news- 
paper or  viewed  the  news  on  television 
in  the  past  year  can  help  knowing  about 
the  tremendous  increase  in  crime  in  our 
cities.  Every  night  stores  are  robbed  and 
homes  are  burglarized.  The  storeowner 
or  home  dweller  increasingly  lives  in  a 
world  of  danger. 

At  the  same  time  that  tills  danger  from 
crime  increases,  the  vital  protection 
against  crime  losses — insurance  cover- 
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ing  robbery  and  burglary — has  rapidly 
disappeared.  Just  when  our  city's  mer- 
chants and  homeowners  need  the  help 
most,  it  has  been  stripped  away  from 
them.  In  cities  across  the  country,  home 
and  business  crime  insurance  poUcies 
have  been  abruptly  canceled,  or  the 
premiums  have  been  raised  by  300  per- 
cent or  more — well  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  average  city  dweller.  Evidently  the 
insurance  Industry  has  decided  to  move 
out  of  this  field  and  into  more  profitable 
areas. 

This  collapse  of  insurance  coverage 
against  urban  crime  comes  in  spite  of  the 
assurances  made  by  the  industry  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  FAIR  plan  title 
to  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  In  the  wake  of  the  1967  riots 
Congress  moved  to  provide  Federal  back- 
ing of  the  reinsurance  market  offering 
relief  from  riot  losses,  while  it  developed 
a  plan  to  provide  city  riot  and  crime 
insurance  to  businesses  and  homeown- 
ers. 

We  wanted  to  establish  a  program  so 
that  all  city  residents  and  businessmen 
could  obtain  access  to  essential  property 
insurance.  Relying  upon  promises  of  in- 
dustr>'  cooperation,  we  forged  a  coopera- 
tive program,  the  so-called  FAIR  plans, 
which  would  provide  gromid  rules  for 
the  fair  and  equitable  marketing  of  In- 
surance. A  special  target  was  the  insidi- 
ous "red  lining"  practice  which  would 
exclude  whole  areas  from  Insurance  re- 
gardless of  the  individual  risk.  Second, 
for  those  who  could  not  obtain  insurance 
from  private  sources,  the  plans  provided 
for  a  voluntary  Insurance  pool  estab- 
lished by  the  industry  under  supervision 
of  the  State  commissioner. 

The  FAIR  plans  had  two  purposes: 
First,  to  provide  Insurance  for  those  who 
suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  riot 
and  crime:  the  small  businessman  and 
the  city  homeowner:  and,  second,  the 
lack  of  insurance  has  led  to  the  stagna- 
tion and  decline  of  our  cities'  economies. 
Without  insurance,  businesses  cannot 
start,  they  cannot  obtain  financing  for 
improvements  or  inventory,  and  they 
caruiot  sustain  high  crime  losses.  So  our 
small  businessmen  leave  our  cities  and 
the  inner  city  begins  to  die.  This  measure 
was  drafted  to  help  revive  our  cities. 

The  theor>-  of  the  act.  while  still  valid. 
has  not  worked  in  practice  For  example, 
man>-  companies  are  still  refusing  to 
write  in  inner-city  areas:  after  the  law 
was  sisned.  many  companies  arbitrarily 
canceled  policies  and  dumped  those  poli- 
cies into  the  FAIR  plans:  the  FAIR  rates 
are  doubled  arul  sometimes  quadrupled 
the  normal  manual  rates  for  such  poli- 
cies; many  inner  city  property  owners 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  availability  of 
FAIR  plan  Insurance:  brokers  and  agents 
are  reluctant  to  put  policies  in  the  FAIR 
plan  because  the  commissions  for  such 
policies  are  much  lower  than  the  com- 
missions paid  by  private  industrj-;  and 
the  inner-city  property  owners  in  most 
cases  are  left  to  the  so-called  high-risk 
writers. 

Last  mcnth  I  met  with  Baltimore  busi- 
nessmen about  this  problem.  The  storj- 
they  told  was  grim: 
A  successful  restaurateur.  Insured  for 


50  years  without  a  claim,  could  not  re- 
new. He  now  pays  2  or  2>2  times 
the  rate  for  fire  and  extended  coverage. 
He  was  forced  to  cancel  expansion  plans 
aiid  IS  thinking  of  moving  into  the 
suburbs. 

An  independent  insurance  broker  told 
of  the  virtual  disappearance  of  insurance 
in  the  inner-city  market.  He  told  how  it 
was  impossible  for  businesses  to  obtain 
loans  without  this  insurance.  Even  the 
fire  and  extended  coverage  sold  through 
the  FAIR  plan  is  difficult  to  place;  often 
a  2-month  delay  occurs  which  can  spell 
disaster. 

A  small  business  association  found  that 
10  percent  of  its  members  had  closed  or 
moved  from  the  inner  Baltimore  area — 
all  these  after  the  1968  civil  disturbances. 

A  pawnbroker  who  never  liad  a  loss  for 
over  45  years  had  to  file  suit  to  obtain 
settlement  for  minimal  riot  losses.  Now 
he  can  buy  no  insurance. 

A  furniture  store  owner,  with  no  losses 
for  24  years,  had  a  400  percent  increase 
in  his  premiums. 

A  liquor  dealer,  in  business  for  22  years 
without  a  loss,  had  premiums  rise  by  a 
factor  of  six. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  know  that  the  situation  in  Wash- 
ington is  just  as  grave.  Hearings  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency held  m  Chicago  last  year  revealed 
ihe  same  crisis. 

This  is  the  situation  as  reported  in 
many  cities  of  our  Nation  The  plight  of 
the  small,  independent  entrepeneur  is  ex- 
treme. The  men  we  depend  upon  to  pro- 
vide us  with  food  and  goods  in  our  city 
must  live  in  constant  physical  danger 
and  witii  the  economic  fate  of  their  busi- 
nesses left  to  the  whim  of  criminal  be- 
havior. These  are  the  people,  more  than 
anyone  else,  who  bear  the  burden  of  our 
crime  explosion.  One  robbery  or  theft 
can  mean  the  loss  of  months  of  work. 
Repeated  crime  will  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  business,  perhaps  a  litetime's 
work  wiped  out. 

We  must  act  to  provide  insurance  for 
the  city  businessman  because  it  is  only 
just.  Why  should  these  hardworking 
memt»ers  of  our  community  be  forced  to 
pay  for  crime  with  their  profits  and 
livelihood?  They  must  be  given  protection 
against  those  who  so  easily  prey  upon 
the  law-abiding  citizen. 

If  we  do  not  act.  our  stores  and  busi- 
nesses will  close,  and  our  cities  will  be- 
come dark  and  lifeless  monuments  of 
once  great  centers  of  our  society.  We 
need  our  local  stores  to  supply  the  daily 
needs  of  those  who  cannot  afford  a  shop- 
ping trip  by  car  of  tlie  long  ride  by  bus — 
our  poor  and  elderly.  And  we  need  our 
large  stores  and  restaurants  to  keep  our 
city  vibrant  and  alive  and  prevent  a  busi- 
ness flight  to  the  suburbs. 

The  loss  of  local  businesses  will  destroy 
the  neighborhoods  in  our  cities.  Without 
local  shopping,  there  are  no  places  for 
people  to  meet  Streets  become  dark  and 
deserted.  The  street  life  and  friendships 
of  the  area  disappear.  The  network  of 
neighborhood  groups,  clubs,  and  associa- 
tions will  whither.  And  with  this  our 
neighborhoods  will  die.  With  the  basic 


units  of  the  city  gone,  it  will  become  an 
overwhelming  impersonal,  huge,  and 
hostile  place  to  live.  There  will  be  no 
human  scale  in  the  lives  of  our  cities. 
If  we  cannot  halt  the  deterioration  of  our 
neighborhoods,  the  battle  to  make  our 
cities  more  livable  will  be  lost  before  it 
begins. 

To  remedy  the  total  failure  of  the  pres- 
ent FAIR  plans  and  to  guarantee  that 
the  victims  of  crime  can  obtain  protec- 
tion by  Insurance,  I  am  Introducing  the 
Crime  Insurance  Act  of  1970,  which  al- 
ters substantially  the  FAIR  provisions  of 
the  Housing  Act.  The  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Ankunzio  and  is  cosponsored  by  nesirly 
100  Representatives. 

My  bill  meets  many  of  the  crime  in- 
surance problems  head  on.  Its  dominant 
provision  calls  for  the  direct  Federal  writ- 
ing of  essential  property  Insurance,  in- 
cluding crime  lines,  if  the  rates  for  such 
Insurance  in  the  private  market  exceeds 
175  percent  of  the  manual  rate.  The 
premium  for  such  policies  \^-ill  be  175  per- 
cent of  the  manual  rate.  No  policy  will  be 
written  If  tha  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  determines  that  the 
property  is  uninsurable,  or  if  the  State 
commissioner  can  justify  the  excessive 
rate. 

The  FAIR  plans  are  continued.  How- 
ever, I  include,  in  addition  to  fire  and 
extended  coverage,  vandalism,  malicious 
mischief,  burglary,  and  theft  in  the  FAIR 
plan.  As  you  can  imagine,  these  lines  of 
insurance  are  most  important  to  inner 
city  property  owners. 

Other  much-needed  reforms  contained 
in  the  bill  are : 

First.  Eliminates  discrimination  in 
brokers'  and  agents'  commissions.  This 
will  encourage  brokers  and  agents  to  sell 
the  FAIR  plan  insurance. 

Second.  Provides  Federal  guarantees 
for  performance  bonds  for  small  business 
construction  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors. For  over  a  year,  black  contractors 
have  complained  about  their  inability  to 
engage  in  so-called  black  entrepreneur- 
ship  programs  because  they  cannot  get 
performance  bonds. 

Third.  Provides  for  reinsurance  of 
losses  which  occur  during  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  habitational 
property.  I  am  amazed  to  learn  that 
homes  and  apartments  being  constructed 
or  rehabilitated,  even  under  our  Federal 
programs,  are  uninsured  during  the 
building  or  remodeling  period.  By  offer- 
ing the  same  kind  of  insurance  against 
such  losses  that  is  now  provided  for  riot 
losses,  these  properties  will  be  insured 
during  the  crucial  construction  stage. 

F\3urth.  Eliminate  State  sharing  in  riot 
loss  payments.  Present  law  provides  that 
the  States  must  pay  up  to  5  percent  of 
the  total  property  premiums  written  in 
the  State  toward  riot  losses.  Many  States 
have  been  very  reluctant  to  assume  this 
obligation  since  they  do  not  have  the 
money.  Yet,  unless  the  State  enacts  legis- 
lation, providing  for  this  State  share, 
the  insurance  companies  in  that  State 
are  ineligible  for  riot  reinsurance.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  this  State  share  was 
to  encourage  the  States  to  take  measure 
to  eliminate  rote   and  civil  disorders. 
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Experience  has  taught  us  the  expense 
of  such  endeavors  far  outvfeighs  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained. 

Fifth.  Provides  for  an  Office  of  Review 
and  Compliance  in  HUD  to  be  c^ierated 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator.  At 
present,  the  Federal  Insurance  Adminis- 
trator has  virtually  no  pohcing  powers 
over  the  operation  of  the  program.  The 
only  way  he  hears  about  complaints  or 
inadequacies  comes  through  letters  from 
Congressmen  or  the  inner  city  property 
owners.  The  insurance  administrator 
should  have  the  authority  to  check  on 
the  operation  of  these  programs  and 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  them  more  effective. 

These  are  the  more  salient  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill.  It  does  not  provide 
for  any  new  financing.  The  direct  Fed- 
eral insurance  program  will  hopefully 
be  paid  for  through  the  premiums  col- 
lected. In  the  event  losses  exceed  premi- 
ums, then  the  bill  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  draw  on  the  same  funds  which 
have  already  been  made  available  for  the 
payment  of  riot  losses. 

The  Federal  urban  insurance  program 
was  passed  2  years  ago.  This  program 
has  been  a  failure.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions in  my  bill  were  first  offered  as 
amendments  to  the  original  legislation. 
These  amendments  were  defeated  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor — based  on 
assurances  by  the  insurance  industry- 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  that  they  were  un- 
necessarj-.  After  2  years  experience.  I 
have  become  con\'inced  that  this  legis- 
lation is  the  only  way  to  afford  viable 
insurance  programs  for  our  inner  city 
resident;  and  property  owners. 

The  bill  has  been  constructed  to  keep 
Federal  incursion  in  the  insurance  in- 
dustr>-  an  absolute  minimum.  It  also 
provides  that  where  Federal  assistance 
no  longer  becomes  necessar>'.  the  situ- 
ation is  turned  back  to  the  industrj*.  But 
I  feel  it  is  unconscionable  for  the  Crov- 
ernment  to  provide  the  relief  of  Federal 
reinsurance  and  have  the  insurance  in- 
dustr>-  continue  to  flout  the  purpwse  of 
the  FAIR  plan. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  held  a  day  of  hearings  on 
this  bill.  Shortly  they  will  begin  to  mark 
up  the  1970  housing  bill  and  hopefully 
this  measure  will  be  part  of  it.  Next 
Tuesday,  l  will  testify  before  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  Again  I 
hope  this  measure  will  be  included  in  the 
housing  legislation  reported  out  this 
year. 

Time  is  absolutely  crucial.  Every  day 
more  businesses  close  or  move;  every 
week  our  inner  city  economy  reaches  a 
new  ebb;  every  month  our  city  neighbor- 
hoods die  a  bit  more,  destroying  the 
social  fabric  of  our  urban  areas. 

If  we  are  serious  about  saving  our 
cities,  and  if  we  are  truly  concerned 
about  the  victims  of  crime,  I  see  no  other 
alternative  than  action  on  this  measure. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  continue  to 
stand  idle  and  impotent  as  our  urban 
society  deteriorates,  only  able  to  utter 
harsh  words  and  attempt  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  can  act;  this  Is  not  one  of  our 
insoluable  problems.   It  does  not  even 


require  any  funds.  It  merely  demands  a 
government  willing  to  respond  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  Its  citizens. 


A  NEW  DAY  FOR  THE  INDIAN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  sent  a  most  comprehensive 
message  to  the  Congress  designed  to 
break  decisively  with  the  past  and  to 
create  the  conditions  for  a  new  era  in 
which  the  Indian  future  is  determined 
by  Indian  acts  and  Indian  decisions.  I 
congratulate  the  President  on  the  bold 
step  he  has  taken  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  American  Indian. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  I  have  long  recognized 
the  need  for  change  in  our  Indian  poli- 
cies and  have  supported  efforts  to  re- 
form these  policies.  The  President's  mes- 
sage rejectti  the  extremes  of  forced  ter- 
mination and  of  paternalism,  and 
adopts  an  enlightened  approach  which 
provides  the  opportunity  for  Indians  to 
exercise  self-determination  without  de- 
nying the  security  due  the  Indian  people 
under  the  special  relationship  resulting 
from  past  agreements  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  tribes. 

The  President's  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  Indian  today 
is  thoughtful,  and  he  offers  imaginative 
solutions  to  replace  the  womout  and 
unsuccessful  programs  of  the  past.  I 
heartily  subscribe  to  the  goals  set  by  the 
President  in  his  message. 

Congress  should  act  immediately  on 
these  proposals.  I  urge  that  hearings  be 
scheduled  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
familiarize  the  Members  with  the  spe- 
cific methods  provided  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  program.  We  must 
act  now  so  that  a  new  day  for  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  can  begin. 


TWENTY    MILLION    AMERICANS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  70  years 
ago,  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  3  mil- 
lion Americans  were  aged  65  or  older. 
At  that  time,  the  elderly  comprised  only 
4  percent  of  the  total  population.  Today, 
in  contrast,  there  are  20  million  people, 
10  percent  of  the  population,  who  are  65 
or  older,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
number  will  increase  dramatically  in 
years  to  come.  These  senior  citizens 
face  serious  and  growing  problems.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Special  Committee  on  Aging: 

More  than  one-third  of  them  live  in 
poverty  or  near  poverty.  Mfiny  find 
themselves  living  on  about  half  the  in- 
come that  they  had  during  their  work- 
ing years.  The  poverty  line  for  a  single 
person  is  $1,700.  For  a  couple  it  is  $2,100. 
Unfortunately,  some  5  million  persons 
over  65  fall  below  the  line.  Moreover  in- 
flation continues  to  erode  already  inade- 
quate incomes  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
a  year. 

Medicare  has  been  a  great  assistsmce 
but  it  still  covers  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  medical  expenses  of  the  el- 
derly. 

Major  shortages  exist  in  housing  for 
the  elderly,  nursing  homes,  and  other 
forms  of  shelter. 

Grave  deficiencies  exist  in  the  delivery 
of  social  services  to  the  elderly. 


Intensifying  all  of  the  other  problems, 
there  is  a  widespead  mood  of  alienation 
among  the  millions  of  elderly  Americans 
who  find  that  their  status  and  hopes  de- 
teriorate when  retirement  begins.  Old- 
er people  feel  left  out  and  useless. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. In  the  last  5  years  we  have  en- 
acted the  following  legislation,  all  of 
which   I   wholeheartedly   supported: 

Medicare  and  medicaid. 

Major  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, including  a  15-percent  increase  in 
benefits  enacted  last  year. 

Similar  increases  in  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Significant  improvements  in  the  civil 
ser\'ice  annuity  program. 

The  Older  Americans  Act.  the  act 
that  created  an  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing to  improve  and  expand  programs 
for  the  elderly  on  both  the  Federal  and 
State  levels. 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act,  which  is  designed  to  increase 
employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act,  which  offered  new  programs  of  po- 
tential help  to  middle-  and  low-income 
older  Americans. 

Legislation  establishing  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  to  be 
held  in  1971. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which 
will  remove  millions  of  elderly  persons 
from  the  tax  rolls  through  a  new  low-in- 
come allowance  and  an  increase  in  per- 
sonal exemption  deductions  for  persons 
65  or  over. 

Despite  these  efforts,  however,  more, 
much  more,  needs  to  be  done. 

INADEQUATE   IN  CO  MX  :    THE   PRIME    PROBUCM 

Inadequate  income  and  inflation  con- 
tinue to  be  the  prime  problems  facing 
our  older  citizens.  The  increases  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  enacted  in  1965, 
1967,  and  1969  have,  of  course,  been  a 
significant  help  but  they  have  still  not 
provided  sufficient  income,  not  with  in- 
flation raging  at  6  percent  a  year. 

Our  immediate  task  is  to  again  in- 
crease social  security  benefits.  Fortu- 
nately, the  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  passed  legislation,  H.R. 
17550,  that  would  provide  a  5-percent 
increase  in  benefits,  liberalization  of  the 
retirement  test,  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment and  other  improvements  in  the 
social  security  program. 

Moreover.  Senator  H./^rrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, the  able  chairman  of  our  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  has  introduced  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate  to  raise  the 
increase  in  benefits  to  10  percent,  rather 
than  the  5  percent  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  to  increase  the  coverage  of 
medicare.  I  will  support  Senator  Wil- 
liams' amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

I  also  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of 
H.R.  15733.  The  bill,  at  present  in  con- 
ference, will  provide  retired  railroad 
workers  with  a  15-p>ercent  increase  In 
benefits  similar  to  that  made  available 
last  year  to  those  covered  by  social 
security. 

In  addition  to  providing  our  senior  citi- 
zens with  immediate  financial  assist- 
ance, we  must  step  up  the  attack  on  in- 
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flation.  Inflation  is  a  problem  faced  by 
all  Americans,  but  it  exacts  a  particu- 
larly heavy  toll  from  our  older  citizem. 
eaung  away  at  the  fixed  incomes  on 
which  many  of  them  live. 

To  stem  mflation  we  must  work  dili- 
gently to  eliminate  waste  in  Government. 
For  my  part  I  will  continue  to  press  for 
the  elimination  of  waste  in  the  military 
and  elsewhere  and  for  the  closing  of  ta.x 
loopholes.  Moreover.  I  will  work  for  the 
formulation  of  a  set  of  firm  wage-price 
gmdelmes  backed  by  the  full  authority 
of  the  Office  of  the  President  and  the 
Conpress  and  for  the  establishment  of 
rigorous  credit  controls.  Only  with  such 
a  stringent  program  will  we  be  able  to 
stop  the  inflationary  tide. 

There  are  other  smaller  but  mean- 
ingful steps  that  we  can  take  to  extend 
financial  aid  to  the  senior  citizen. 

Many  elderly  homeowners  across  the 
Nation  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
paying  their  local  property  taxes.  Fre- 
quently, they  purchased  their  homes 
years  ago  when  property  taxes  were  low 
and  their  income  was  greater.  Now  they 
find  themselves  saddled  with  drastically 
increased  property  tax  bills  that  mast  be 
paid  out  of  smaller  fixed  retirement  in- 
comes rapidly  shrinking  under  the  pres- 
sure of  inflation. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  help  elderly  homeowners  meet 
this  problem  by  providing:  them  with  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  to  help  offset 
excessive  property  taxes.  The  bill  is  at 
present  in  committee.  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  action. 

Another  problem  that  we  can  deal  with 
immediately  is  the  devastating  effect  that 
urban  renewal  has  on  the  elderly  owners 
of  small  neighborhood  stores. 

Too  often  urban  renewal  means  de- 
struction of  the  livelihood  of  a  small 
friendly  neighborhood  storekeeper.  His 
store,  the  "mom  or  pop"  grocery  or  candy 
store,  depends  on  local  clientele  that  are 
removed  by  urban  renewal.  The  reloca- 
tion payments  to  him  are  too  small,  he 
is  too  old  to  start  over  again,  his  good- 
will is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  store- 
keeper is  thus  set  adrift  at  an  elderly  age 
with  little  or  no  future. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  an  important 
amendment  to  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1969.  The  amendment,  pwissed  by 
the  Senate,  provides  that  relocation  pay- 
ments to  individuals  60  years  of  age  or 
over  should  be  made  in  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  their  business  or  $6,000. 
whichever  is  less.  If  enacted,  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  much  needed  finan- 
cial assistance  to  many  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. It  is  presently  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Its  prompt  enactment 
would  help  to  alleviate  a  serious  problem. 

We  can  also  take  immediate  steps  to 
stop  the  devastating  effects  that  con- 
sumer frauds  have  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  elderly.  Frauds  involving 
phony  medical  cures  and  "make  money 
at  home  schemes"  are  often  aimed  par- 
ticulfirly  at  the  elderly.  The  consumer 
class  action  legislation  that  I  Introduced 
last  year  would  provide  elderly  consum- 
ers with  the  most  potent  weapon  yet  de- 


vised for  fighting  fraud  and  deception. 
This  legislation  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  the  National 
Counsel  of  Semor  Citizens. 

A  consumer  clo^s  action  enables  one 
or  more  representatives  of  a  group  of 
consumers  with  similar  injuries  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  all  of  tliose  similarly  in- 
jured, thus  making  litii;ation  of  small 
claims  economically  feasible.  Under  my 
proposal  many  senior  citizens,  each  de- 
frauded of  a  small,  but  significant 
amount,  could  join  together  to  obtain 
justice, 

CRIME    .^NB    THE    ELDERLV 

Fraud  and  other  crimes  affect  all 
Americans,  but  the  elderly  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  the  physical  and  fi- 
nancial injury  that  crime  exacts.  Today, 
unfortunately,  we  are  faced  with  a  ciime 
problem  of  national  proportions.  The 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1963.  which  I  helped 
manage  on  the  floor  oi  the  Senate,  has 
been  helpful,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

To  regain  our  domestic  tranquillity 
and  to  remove  from  our  streets  and  com- 
munities the  tyranny  of  crime,  we  must 
follow  this  strategy : 

First,  we  must  place  the  war  against 
crime  much  higher  on  our  scale  of  na- 
tional priorities  We  have  yet  to  make 
the  kind  of  economic,  intellectual,  and 
moral  commitment  that  is  equal  to  the 
complexity  of  the  task. 

Second,  we  must  improve  and  better 
support  our  police  We  must  provide  our 
police  with  much  better  training  and 
education,  increase  their  pay  and  pro- 
vide them  with  the  most  modern  law- 
enforcement  equipment. 

Third,  we  must  launch  a  broad  attack 
on  the  inefficiency  and  delay  in  our  crim- 
inal courts. 

Fourth,  we  must  vastly  improve  our 
correctional  systems. 

Fifth,  we  must  control  drug  abuse.  Up 
to  70  percent  of  our  street  crime  is  caused 
by  narcotic  addict.?  who  need  money  to 
feed  their  habits.  To  help  stop  this.  Fed- 
eral assistance  should  be  made  available 
to  every  urban  area  to  establish  compre- 
hensive narcoUc  and  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment programs.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  strike  with  the  full  force  of  the  law 
at  professional  narcotic  merchants  to 
stop  them  from  engaging  in  their  des- 
picable activities. 

Finally,  we  must  focus  on  and  relieve 
the  evils  of  unemployment,  slum  housing, 
family  breakdown  and  inadequacies  in 
education,  all  of  which  help  to  breed 
crime  in  the  first  place. 

SOCIAL     SERVICES 

All  of  our  efforts  to  provide  senior  citi- 
zens with  adequate  income  and  to  pro- 
tect them  against  crime  will  be  of  lim- 
ited value  if  we  fail  to  provide  them  with 
needed  social  senices. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  areas  in  which  we  need  concen- 
trated efforts: 

First.  Nutritional  aid:  Most  of  our  el- 
derly live  on  substandard  diets.  Indeed 
our  20  million  elder  citizens  are  the  most 
tmiformly  malnourished  segment  of  our 
population.  Lack  of  income,  lack  of  mo- 
bility, and  general  ignorance  of  funda- 
mentals in  planning  proper  meals  are 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  problem. 


Programs  should  be  developed,  utiliz- 
ing the  funds  and  facilities  available  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  Act  as  a  vehicle 
to  locate  and  provide  regular  balanced 
meals  to  those  who  are  otherwise  unable 
to  shop  tor  or  prepare  their  owii  meals. 
Roving  dieticians  and  communal  meal.-- 
could  also  play  a  role  in  meeting  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Second.  Transporation:  For  the  elder- 
ly, it  is  often  too  expensive  and  or  too 
inconvenient.  Taxis  are  too  expensive, 
and  buses  do  not  offer  the  needed  per- 
sonal service.  Consequently,  many  elder- 
ly citizens  lose  their  mobility,  including 
the  mobility  necessary  to  reach  the  social 
centers  where  needed  assistance  might  be 
available. 

One  possible  solution  would  be  to  en- 
courage bus  companies  to  provide  off- 
peak-hour  price  cuts  to  the  elderly.  A 
dial-a-bus  type  of  operation  in  which 
buses  would  make  slight  deviations  from 
routes  to  pick  up  elderly  customers  might 
be  of  significant  help.  I  imderstand  that 
such  a  program  has  been  given  consider- 
able attention  with  the  Department  oi 
Transportation. 

Third.  Counseling  and  referral:  Often. 
counseling  is  required  to  help  elderly  per- 
sons identify  and  solve  their  various 
problems.  Older  people  need  help  in  ad- 
justing to  the  changes  that  retirement 
brings,  in  understanding  the  social  se- 
curity programs  and  medicare,  and  in 
finding  work  or  activity  conxmensurate 
with  their  interest  and  mobOity.  Through 
adequate  counseling  programs  thev  can 
be  helped  to  carry  the  greatest  burden 
of  old  age.  the  feeling  of  uselessness  and 
helplessness. 

CONCLUSION 

For  too  long  we  have  paid  insufficient 
attention  to  the  problems  of  our  senior 
citizens.  The  time  has  clearly  come  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a  massive  effort  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  the  aged.  The 
well-being  of  20  million  Americans  is  at 
stake.  They  must  not  be  forgotten. 


BIG    THICKET    GETS    HEARING    BY 
PARKS    SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  received  a  copy  of  an  excellent 
article  written  by  my  good  friend.  Prof. 
Pete  Gunter.  about  the  recent  hearings 
on  S.  4.  my  bill  to  establish  a  100.000- 
acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  Profes- 
sor Gunter  was  a  witness  at  the  hearings 
and  is  a  dedicated  conservationist.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy at  North  Texas  State  University  in 
Denton.  Tex. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible ^ , 
chairman  of  the  Parks  Subcommittee 
ably  presided  over  the  meeting,  hearing 
35  witnesses  and  later  touring  the  Big 
Thicket  by  helicopter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Big 
Thicket  Gets  a  Hearing,"  by  Pete  Gun- 
ter. published  on  page  22  of  the  July  1. 
1970.  Texas  Observer,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


July  9,  1970 
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The  Big  Thicket  Gets  a  Hearing 
(By  Pet«  Gunter) 

Beaumont,— For  six  years  Sen.  Ralph  Tar- 
borough's  bin  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  lay  immobile  in  committee, 
while  lumber  companies  hewed  virgin  wilder- 
ness and  conservationists  grimaced  and  wept. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  get  a  bill  out  of  committee. 
The  first  step  is  a  Senate  hearing.  A  Senate 
hearing  on  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
was  finally  arranged  for  June  12  In  Beau- 
mont. 

Chaired  by  Yarborough  and  Sen.  Alan 
Bible  (D-Nevada).  the  hearings  began  with 
a  speech  by  Senator  Yarborough.  who  scolded 
the  lumber  companies  for  their  unwilling- 
ness to  let  go  of  enough  acreage  for  a  park. 
Yarboroiigh's  sentiments  were  seconded  by 
Cong.  Bob  Eckhart.  who  accused  the  lumber 
interests  of  a  concerted  and  covert  effort  to 
destroy  the  Big  Thicket  before  it  could  be 
protected. 

In  the  face  of  pointed  criticism  the  lum- 
bermen's statements  proved  disconcertingly 
mild.  Park  enthusiasts  held  their  breath 
while  Ollle  Crawford,  president  of  the  Texas 
Forestry  Aisoolatlon.  went  to  the  speaker's 
platform,  but  the  substance  of  Crawford's 
speech  was  simply  a  reiteration  of  the  lumber 
interests'  claim  that  any  plan  larger  than 
a  35,000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Monu- 
ment was  wholly  unrealistic  and  uncalled- 
for.  Crawford's  claim  that  the  luml)er  com- 
panies had  protected  and  "regrown"  the 
Thicket  was  parried  by  Yarborough 's  sharp 
questioning.  Was  it  true.  Yarborough  asked. 
that  lumber  interests  had  had  two  men  going 
around  the  State  of  Texas  getting  garden 
clubs  to  pass  resolutions  favoring  a  35.000- 
acre  park  on  the  false  pretext  that  this  was 
to  back  Yarborough's  stand?  Crawford  finally 
answered  that  this  was  simply  an  attempt  to 
tell  the  industry's  side  of  the  case.  Was  it 
true  that  lumber  interests  had  taken  news- 
p.iper  reporters  from  all  over  Texas  on  a  free 
plane  ride  and  Informed  them  of  the  futility 
of  a  national  park?  Well,  Crawford  hedged. 
not  exactly.  Not  exactly?  Well,  it  was  the 
industry's  attempt  to  tell  its  side  .  .  .  etc. 

Tlie  strongest  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
lumber  Interests  was  made  by  Arthur  Temple 
of  Temple  Industries.  DiboU.  who  is  widely 
known  as  the  most  enlightened  of  Texas' 
lumt)ermen.  Temple  complained  that  lumber 
companies  were  being  painted  as  the  villains. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  had  stopped  a  cutting 
project  land  closed  down  a  sawmill)  In  order 
to  protect  Neches  bottom  land  selected  for 
park  inclusion:  that  he  and  other  lumljer  in- 
terests had  personally  helped  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  find  unique  areas  to  be 
Included  in  the  35.000-acre  national  monu- 
ment: that  lumber  Interests  through  selec- 
tive cutting  had  helped  to  regrow  the 
Thicket;  •^nd  that  it  makes  more  sense  to 
develop  the  600.000  acres  of  government- 
owned  land  in  East  Texas  for  recreation  than 
to  retire  an  additional  100.000  acres. 

Conservationists  countered  with  a  formid- 
able array  of  arguments.  At  least  100.000 
acres  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  ecology 
of  the  Thicket;  anything  less  would  wreck 
present  drainage  patterns  and  destroy  the 
areas  set  aside  for  preservation.  The  park 
would  help  the  nearby  Indian  reservation  to 
get  on  its  feet  by  attracting  tourists.  Besides 
the  areas  set  aside  for  conservation  there 
should  be  scenic  corridors  along  Big  Thicket 
roads:  streambanks  should  remain  uncut, 
unchannelled.  and  undammed.  The  timber 
industry  ought  to  create  an  educational  cen- 
ter in  the  Big  Thicket  to  explain  the  necessi- 
ties of  timber  harvesting.  Each  Thicket  wil- 
derness area  ought  to  be  associated  with  a 
small  museum  explaining  Its  ecology,  history, 
interesting  plants  and  animals.  Prom  Mary- 
land to  central  Texas  there  exists  no  national 
park  dedicated  to  the  Southern  hardwood: 
yet  at  present  cutting  rates,  in  20  years  no 
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typical  Southern  pLne-and-hardwood  loreets 
wUl  exist.  The  Thicket  is  the  very  last  chance. 

Testimony  continued  from  early  morning 
through  midafternoon.  when  the  senators 
embarked  on  a  helicopter  tour  of  the  region. 
The  hearing.  Senator  Bible  agreed,  was  the 
best  he  had  seen  on  a  proposed  national  park. 
Unfortunately,  the  helicopters  that  afternoon 
lost  their  way  en  route  to  the  Indian  reser- 
vation at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Thicket 
and  strayed  over  farm  and  Industrial  areas, 
"I  began  to  wonder."  said  Dempsie  Henley,  a 
leading  conservationist,  "if  the  Texas  FHar- 
estry  Association  hadn't  arranged  for  the  hel- 
icopters," Apparently,  however,  Senator  Bible, 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
a  multitude  of  reporters  saw  enough  to  be 
convinced.  The  general  opinion  that  evening 
was  that  It  had  been  the  best  day  the  Big 
Thicket  had  ever  seen. 

The  next  day  Senator  Yarborough  was  sup- 
posed to  be  out  in  West  Texas  dedicating 
Lyndon  Johnson's  birthplace.  But  he  had 
picked  up  a  rumor  In  Beaumont  to  the  effect 
that  Ralph  Yarborough  wasn't  going  on  up 
to  Saratoga  because  the  Big  Thicket  hearings 
were  Just  a  show,  and  there  wasn't  going  to 
be  any  national  park.  The  senator  arrived  at 
the  annual  Big  Thicket  trail  ride  and  get- 
together  full  of  enthusiasm,  "They  say  the 
Thicket  hearings  don  t  mean  anything  TTiat." 
Yarborough  said,  "Is  just  hogwash.  It  might 
not  be  tomorrow,  and  it  might  not  be  a  year, 
but  there  Is  going  to  be  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park.  I  am  not  dead  yet."  Yarborough 
boomed.  "I've  Just  begun  to  tight  The  lumber 
Interests  have  hired  the  biggest  lie-spreader 
In  the  state,  the  Rives  Dyke  public  relations 
firm  [which  had  masterminded  Bentsen's 
low-blow  campaign  against  Yarborough)  to 
fight  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  But 
they  will  not  win  th^  one.  There  will  be  more 
rumors  that  if  there  is  a  park  they  will  close 
your  schools  and  there  will  be  no  Jobs.  That's 
hogwash,  too.  The  schools  will  stay  open. 
And  you'll  hear  rumors  that  the  government 
will  come  in  and  throw  pieople  off  their  land 
if  there's  a  national  park.  That's  hogwash. 
And  the  people  starting  those  rumors  know 
it's  hogwash.  National  parks  create  Jobs.  Pulp 
timber  gives  you  a  crop  every  10  years:  tour- 
ists give  you  a  crop  12  months  of  the  year." 

The  senator's  speech  was  punctuated  with 
bursts  of  applause.  The  crowd  dispersed  grad- 
ually to  the  sounds  of  country  fiddlers  and 
amiable  conversation.  It  was  midafternoon, 
and  hot.  Off  in  the  distance  a  hawk  wheeled 
above  the  plnetop>6.  The  trail  drivers  pastured 
their  horses  in  the  shades  of  the  pines.  In 
the  old  Saratoga  school  auditorium  the  Miss 
Big  Thicket  beauty  pageant  began.  Conser- 
vationists headed  for  the  highways  that  lead 
back  to  Houston  and  Dallas  wondering  if  the 
senator  is  right 

There  Is  a  chance.  Not  a  bad  chance.  If 
the  conservationists  don't  let  their  guard 
down.  And  if  the  lumber  Interests  don't  sew 
up  the  news  media.  And  if  no  one  gives  up 
hope.  The  woods  along  the  road  brooded  In 
the  afternoon  heat.  A  deer  darted  back  Into 
black  shade  and  disappeared:  In  a  roadside 
ditch  a  turtle  submerged  suddenly,  swirling 
the  brown  water.  Yes.  one  could  concede  the 
senator  that  much:  there  Is  a  chance.  A 
newspaperman  remarked  casually  in  a  Beau- 
mont cafe:  "Well.  I  don't  know  about  ecol- 
ogy. But  this  thing  has  turned  Into  such  a 
bandwagon  that  it's  easier  to  get  on  than  to 
try  to  stop  It.  The  politicians  are  for  it  now." 
Off  In  the  distance  a  hawk  wheeled  above 
deep  forest,  the  road  shimmered  In  the  sun. 
Yes.  there  is  no  stopping  a  bandwagon.  If 
vou  can  start  one. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  a  message  on  Indian  affairs 


with  recommendations  which,  if  imple- 
mented, could  have  far-reaching  effects 
upon  Indian  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

To  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
iMr.  KENNEDY),  who  served  so  ably  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Education,  to  me,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
President's  message  was  especially  grati- 
fying because  the  President  restated 
many  of  the  same  recommendations  we 
made  in  our  final  report  Isist  November. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  re- 
port has  not  fallen  upon  deaf  ears  at  the 
White  Hotise,  and  that  the  President  has 
decided  to  join  us  in  seeking  long  over- 
due reforms  in  Indian  affairs. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  Presi- 
dents  "new  policy"  which  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  because  I  believe  their 
implementation  offers  American  Indians 
the  opportunity  for  significant  progress. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  record  my  agree- 
ment with  the  President's  statement  that 
"forced  termination  is  wrong."  Self-de- 
termination is  possible  without  termina- 
tion of  those  services  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  obligated  to  provide. 

In  regard  to  education  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  specifically  rec- 
ommended : 

The  Federal  Government  shall  not  termi- 
nate Federal  responsibility  and  services  in 
educational  fields  to  any  Indian  tribe,  band, 
group,  or  community,  unless  such  termina- 
tion Is  consented  to  by  those  Indians  affected 
by  such  termination. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  repeal  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108  of  the  83d  Congress  which  estab- 
lished congressional  approval  of  the 
termination  policy.  I  point  out  that  the 
Senate  has.  in  effect,  already  stated  its 
opposition  to  termination  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  108  in  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  11,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  in  1968.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovEHN),  submitted  that  resolution, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  his  insistence  at 
that  time  in  putting  the  Senate  on  rec- 
ord as  opposed  to  termination.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House,  which  did  not 
agree  to  the  McGovern  resolution  in  1968, 
has  reintroduced  an  antitermination  bill 
this  session.  Representative  Donald 
Fraskr,  of  Minnesota's  Fifth  District  and 
a  devoted  advocate  of  Indian  rights,  has 
been  one  of  the  driving  forces  in  intro- 
ducing that  legislation. 

The  President  also  asked  that  Indians 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  control  and 
operate  Federal  programs.  If  Indians  are 
ever  to  control  their  own  destinies,  It  Is 
essential  they  be  permitted  to  do  so 
without  the  meddling  hand  of  the  Insen- 
sitive non-Indian — the  type  of  person 
who  seems  to  predominate  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Indian  Education  Subcommittee 
recommended  that  tribes  and  Indian 
communities  should  be  able  to  contract 
directly  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  the  programs  provided,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds. 
The  President  has  expressed  his  concur- 
rence with  that  recommendation. 

To  expedite  the  transfer  of  schools 
from  Federal  control  to  control  by  lo- 
cally elected  school  boards — another  sub- 
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committee  recommendation — the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  Vice  President  to 
esublish  a  Spiecial  Education  Subcom- 
mittee within  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity,  which  the  Vice 
President  chairs.  The  Council  has  met 
only  once  since  this  administration  took 
office.  I  certainly  hope  there  will  be  con- 
siderable improvement  on  that  record  by 
the  Special  Education  Subcommittee. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  President  has 
asked  this  subcommittee  to  conduct  yet 
another  review  of  Indian  education.  The 
Senate  subcommittee  report  Is  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  document  on 
this  matter  ever  published.  This  report, 
together  with  the  soon-to-be-released 
national  Indian  Education  study  con- 
tracted by  the  Office  of  Education,  should 
certainly  provide  all  the  data  and  infor- 
mation the  special  subcommittee  would 
need  to  accomplish  Its  mission.  We  do 
not  need  another  study  to  tell  us  what  a 
tragedy  Indian  education  is.  I  think  the 
Vice  President's  Subcommittee's  time 
could  better  be  spent  seeing  that  Indians 
who  want  control  of  their  children's  edu- 
cation are  given  that  control. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  President's  de- 
cision to  expand  urban  Indian  centers  In 
seven  major  cities.  Including  Minne- 
apolis. But  this  still  barely  touches  at 
the  needs  of  urban  Indians.  The  Indian 
In  the  city  Is  often  more  destitute  and 
more  Impoverished  than  his  brethren  on 
the  reservation.  Because  of  their  mobile 
status,  many  do  not  qualify  for  services 
available  to  other  urban  poor,  and  be- 
cause of  outdated  BIA  regulations  they 
are  not  eligible  for  benefits  received  by 
reservation  Indians.  Much,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact  the  Presi- 
dent has  listened  to  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  have  been  advocating  in- 
creased fimds  for  Indian  health. 

This  winter  the  administration  refused 
to  permit  the  Indian  Health  Service  to 
spend  $3  million  of  appropriated  funds 
With  Indian  Infant  mortality  nearly  50 
percent  higher  than  for  the  general  pop- 
ulation, with  tuberculosis  rates  eight 
times  higher,  with  the  suicide  rate  twice 
that  of  the  general  population,  and  with 
alcoholism,  otitis  media,  and  other  dis- 
eases taking  an  astounding  toll  yearly. 
It  was  inconceivable  to  me  that  funds  to 
be  used  in  this  area  could  be  withheld. 
After  more  than  90  Representatives  and 
Senators  sent  letters  of  protest  to  the 
President,  he  relented  and  released  the 
funds.  Now  the  President  wants  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  this  fiscal  year  for  In- 
dian health.  This  is  a  most  encouraging 
change  of  priorities,  and  I  hope  we  see 
more  of  the  same. 

The  President  made  several  other  rec- 
ommendations. Some,  such  as  that  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Indian  and  Territorial 
Affairs  who  would  be  solely  concerned 
with  Indian  and  territorial  peoples,  was 
recommended  by  the  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee  and  has  already  been  In- 
troduced in  a  Senate  bill.  Other  recom- 
mendations have  not  yet  been  formally 
Introduced,  but  are  encompassed  in  a 


comprehensive  Indian  education  bill 
which  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  are  pres- 
ently working  on. 

Without  being  too  much  a  pessimist,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  we  have  heard  a  good-sounding 
plan  for  Indian  affairs.  Over  the  years 
we  have  gone  through  innumerable  new 
approaches,  new  directions,  and  new  pol- 
icies, only  to  find  that  after  the  breeze 
of  practicality  has  cleared  the  air  of  the 
rhetoric,  the  Indian  is  still  the  most  de- 
prived and  most  isolated  minority  group 
in  our  Nation. 

You  will  recall  that  in  1968  we  heard 
a  Presidential  message  on  Indian  affairs. 
It  was  an  announcement  of  a  "new  na- 
tional policy"  in  Indian  affairs,  a  policy 
which  sought  maximum  Indian  partici- 
pation and  control,  and  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  in  a  model  school  system  for 
the  Federal  Indian  schools.  I  quote  from 
a  portion  of  President  Johnson's  address 
that  day : 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
m  cooperaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  to  establish  a  "model 
community  school  system  "  for  Indians.  These 
schools  will  have  the  finest  teachers,  familiar 
with  Indian  history,  culture  and  language, 
and  will  feature  an  enriched  curriculum,  spe- 
cial guidance  and  counseling  programs,  mod- 
ern instructional  material,  a  sound  program 
to  teach  English  as  a  second  language,  and 
will  serve  the  local  Indian  population  as  a 
community  center  for  activities  ranging  from 
adult  education  classes  to  social  gatherings. 

To  help  make  the  Indian  School  a  vital 
part  of  the  Indian  community  I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
Indian  school  boards  for  federal  Indian 
schools. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  that  dic- 
tum, and  how  much  of  a  model  has  the 
Federal  model  community  school  system 
become  ? 

It  has  become  a  model  all  right — of 
everythmg  a  sound  educational  system 
should  not  be.  Textbooks  are  still  out- 
moded and  insensitive  to  Indian  history, 
culture,  and  language.  Guidance  and 
counseling  programs  guide  and  counsel 
Indian  students  directly  into  jail.  Only 
three  locally  elected  school  boards  have 
been  established  since  the  President's  di- 
rective. At  that  rate,  it  will  be  2044  be- 
fore the  Bureau's  223  schools  have  local 
control. 

Just  recently  I  received  a  report  on  the 
model  school  at  Brigham  City,  Utah. 
There,  the  teachers  and  administrative 
personnel  are  authorized  to  use  hand- 
cuffs on  students.  The  guidance  and 
counseling  office  uses  jail  referral  slips 
to  deal  with  belligerent  students.  Stu- 
dents' heads  are  shaved — in  total  disre- 
gard for  the  significance  of  long  hair  in 
certain  Indian  religions.  This  is  the  kind 
of  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  a 
model  community  school  system. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Indian  Education  Subcommittee,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  his  message 
yesterday,  are  implemented,  this  Nation 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  In- 
dians with  the  opportunities  they  long 
have  been  denied.  I  am  hopeful  that  now, 
with  the  President's  stated  support,  we 
can  begin  making  some  serious  headway. 


AWARD  OF  NA-VY  CROSS  TO  1ST  LT. 
RICHARD  L.  JAEHNE,  SALT  LAKE 
CITY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  re- 
ceived word  tliat  a  constituent  of  mine, 
1st  Lt.  Richard  L.  Jaehne,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  has  been  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  for  extraordinary  heroism  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

All  Utahans  are  proud  of  Lieutenant 
Jaehne's  activities.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  official  citation  presented 
by  Navy  Secretary  John  H.  Chafee, 
which  outlines  Lieutenant  Jaehne's  ac- 
tions, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  to 
Second  Lieutenant  Richard  L.  Jaehne.  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  services  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  Citation: 

For  extraordinary  heroism  while  serving  as 
a  Platoon  Leader  with  Company  K,  Third 
Battalion,  Seventh  Marines,  First  Marine  Di- 
vision In  connection  with  combat  operations 
against  the  enemy  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. On  28  August  1969,  while  moving 
through  an  open  rice  paddy  during  a  com- 
pany-sized search  and  clear  operation  In  the 
Que  Son-Hlep  Due  Valley  In  Quang  Nam 
Province,  Second  Lieutenant  Jaehne's 
platoon  came  under  intense  mortar,  auto- 
matic-weapons, and  small-arms  fire  from  a 
well-entrenched  North  Vietnamese  Army 
force.  Quickly  assessing  the  situation,  he 
deployed  his  platoon  Into  firing  positions  and 
launched  an  aggressive  counterattack.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  fire  fight,  he  repeatedly  dis- 
regarded his  own  safety  to  gain  vantage 
points  from  which  to  direct  the  fire  of  his 
men  against  one  hostile  position  after  an- 
other. When  one  of  his  squads  was  tem- 
porarily pinned  down  by  Are  from  a  heavy 
machine  gun,  he  Inched  his  way  through  the 
deep  rice  paddy  and.  In  full  view  of  the 
enemy  gunners,  destroyed  the  machine  gun 
with  a  band  grenade,  using  his  pistol  to  dis- 
pose of  the  last  of  the  enemy  gunners  in 
the  emplacement.  Although  he  had  sustained 
a  painful  fragmentation  wovmd  in  the  shoul- 
der and  a  bullet  wound  in  the  hand.  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Jaehne  rallied  his  Marines, 
retrieved  the  radio  from  his  fallen  radio  op- 
erator, restored  communications,  and  con- 
tinued the  attack  until  the  enemy  broke  con- 
tact and  withdrew,  leaving  behind  thirteen 
casualties,  several  crew-served  weapons,  and 
numerous  rifles  and  items  of  equipment.  By 
his  courage,  aggressive  leadership,  and  un- 
flagging devotion  to  duty  in  an  extremely 
hazardous  situation.  Second  Lieutenant 
Jaehne  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 

John  H.  Chafee. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(For  the  President). 


CHARTER  STRANDINGS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  to  learn  of 
the  strandings  of  thousands  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens, both  here  and  in  Europe,  who  were 
scheduled  to  be  carried  on  various 
charter  programs. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  July  7, 
1970,  there  was  an  article  concerning  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  firm  which  specializes  in 
student  charters  which  reportedly  has 
resulted  in  almost  3,000  students  being 
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stranded  in  Europe  and  having  their 
study  programs  and  vacations  disrupted. 
An  even  larger  number  of  people  who  had 
paid  in  full  for  their  upcoming  European 
trip  have  been  informed  that  their  trip 
has  been  canceled  and  that  their  money 
will  not  be  returned. 

A  group  of  students  from  Oregon  have 
been  victims  of  this  rash  of  charter 
strandings.  Upon  arrival  in  New  York 
over  the  weekend  en  route  to  Rome  they 
were  advised  that  the  charters  they  were 
scheduled  to  be  carried  on  will  not  op- 
erate. 

The  human  inconvenience  which  is 
generated  by  the  stranding  of  Innocent 
American  citizens  must  be  stopped.  It  is 
obvious  that  existing  regulations  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  business 
practices  of  the  airlines  are  inadequate 
to  cope  with  those  instances  where  per- 
sons who  promote  charter  programs  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  safeguard 
the  substantial  sums  of  money  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  traveling  public. 

Although  the  travel  agency  business 
has  a  good  record  for  responsibility  and 
performance,  problem  areas  do  exist  and 
must  be  dealt  with.  Along  with  com- 
municating with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  demonstrate  my  grave  concern 
with  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  regula- 
tions governing  the  conduct  of  pro  rata 
charters,  I  am  also  looking  into  legisla- 
tion that  would  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  the  travel  Industry. 

The  Director  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Richard  J.  O'Melia,  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  vigorous  enforcement  of 
charter  rules  and  regulations.  However, 
his  efforts  are  not  enough.  I  hope  that  the 
CAB  will,  in  its  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  of  charter  rules,  take  into 
account  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  safeguards  to  be  imposed  on  persons 
who  sell  transportation  to  the  public,  par- 
ticularly charter  transportation.  Serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  such 
steps  as  establishment  of  a  bonding  re- 
quirement or  the  maintenance  of  trust 
accounts  to  assure  that  the  moneys  given 
by  the  public  to  persons  promoting  char- 
ter programs  will  be  protected  and  that 
their  vacation  and  travel  study  programs 
will  take  place  as  planned. 

I  hope  that  the  CAB  and  the  airline 
industry  will  make  all  reasonable  efforts 
to  Insure  that  those  Americans  who  have 
been  victimized  by  charter  strandings  will 
be  protected  and  that  they  will  be  re- 
turned safely  to  their  homes  with  a  min- 
imum of  inconvenience  or  cost.  At  the 
same  time  I  believe  that  both  the  Gtov- 
ernment  and  the  travel  Industry  must  \m- 
dertake  Immediate  steps  to  prevent  char- 
ter strandings  from  going  to  crisis  pro- 
portions. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
IN  OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  two  arti- 
cles which  appeared  In  the  Oregon  Voter 
on  May  23,  1970.  The  first  article  which 
I  ask  to  be  inserted  provides  a  history 
of  Oregon's  progressive  environmental 
programs  and  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
"protective  maintenance"  approach  on 
the  part  of  Oregon  government  and  in- 


dustry. Ecology,  conservation,  environ- 
mental quality  were  all  familiar  words 
to  the  people  of  Oregon  long  before  they 
became  nationally  fashionable.  Various 
citizen  and  local  government  organiza- 
tions, industry,  and  legislative  enact- 
ments have  reflected  the  deep-seated 
concern  and  positive  action  taken  by  the 
State  during  the  past  decades  in  order 
to  preserve  and  protect  Oregon's  natural 
beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  Its  own  citi- 
zens and  for  the  Nation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of 
Oregon's  environmental  programs,  there 
are  several  paragraphs  delineating  the 
participation  of  several  Oregon  Indus- 
tries in  the  field  of  environmental  qual- 
ity. All  too  often  in  our  concern  for  the 
environment,  there  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
look the  record  of  accomplishment  being 
made  in  protecting  and  enhancing  Ore- 
gon's llveablity.  For  the  most  part  Ore- 
gon's industries  have  been  extremely  In- 
novative in  applying  technology  in  the 
fields  of  air  and  water  quality  control  and 
solid  waste  disposal.  These  accomplish- 
ments should  be  recognized  and  encour- 
aged not  only  as  examples  of  what  can 
and  should  be  done  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment but  also  as  cases  In  p>oint  of 
the  very  real  concern  of  industry  for  the 
environment. 

The  second  article  is  a  speech  by  the 
former  president  of  the  Western  Wood 
Products  Association,  Frank  Gilchrist, 
given  at  this  association's  spring  meeting 
last  March  in  San  Francisco.  The  speech 
was  given  at  a  symposium  on  environ- 
mental quality  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  the  timber  industry  and  the  en- 
vironment. It  Is  no  doubt  true  that  for 
too  long  Americans  accepted  pollution  as 
the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  for  progress. 
But  in  a  very  succinct  and  forthright 
manner,  Frank  Gilchrist  points  out  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  ac- 
cept a  moratorium  on  progress  as  the 
price  for  envirormiental  quality.  He  very 
aptly  points  out  that  the  fundamental 
key  to  the  quality  of  life  In  America  lies 
In  a  balanced  concept  of  preserving,  uti- 
lizing, managing,  and  distributing  our  re- 
sources. Mr.  Gilchrist's  remarks  give  per- 
spective to  our  fight  to  preserve  the  en- 
vironment, and  I  commend  his  thought- 
ful appraisal  to  my  colleagues.  Although 
his  speech  is  primarily  focussed  on  the 
timber  Industry,  I  believe  his  outlook 
can  be  readily  generalized  to  the  in- 
dustries and  problems  of  all  the  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ENVniONMENTAL     PROTECTION     IN    OREGON 

Oregon  today  Is  probably  the  most  conser- 
vation conscious  state  in  the  nation. 

Its  earliest  environmental  enhancement  ef- 
forts were  made  by  government  and  Indus- 
try— primarily  In  forest  protection. 

WATXB   QTTALrrT 

Emphasis  next  was  focused  on  water 
quality. 

The  State  Sanitary  Authority  was  created 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  on  an  Initiative 
nieasure  during  the  General  Election  of  1938. 
That  body  began  actual  operation  In  Febru- 
ary 1939.  At  the  time  there  were  49  sewage 
treatment  plants  In  the  state  (260  today). 


By  1947  the  first  sewage  treatment  plant  on 
the  WUlamette  went  Into  operation. 

In  1952  all  Willamette  Basin  pulp  mUls 
were  required  to  operate  special  waste  dis- 
posal systems  to  reduce  pK>llutlon  loads  dur- 
ing critical  stmimer  and  taM  stream  flow 
I>erlods. 

By  1957  all  cities  on  the  Willamette  had  at 
least  primary'  sewage  treatment  plants. 

State  laws  pertaining  to  water  quality  con- 
trol were  extensively  amended  and  Improved 
by  the  Legislature  In  1961-67-69. 

In  1967  all  Willamette  pulp  mills  were  re- 
quired to  Install  faculties  for  year-round 
treatment  wastes  prior  to  discharge  into  the 
river.  AH  have  year-round  treatment  for  re- 
moval of  settleable  solids  and  all  will  have 
chemical  recovery  and  secondary  treatment 
by  July  1972. 

In  1969  the  Stale  Sanitary  Authority,  until 
then  a  division  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
was  replaced  by  a  new  and  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Quality.  The  new 
department  Is  responsible  for  water  and  air 
quality  control  and  solid  waste  disposal. 

Today  all  cities  on  the  main  stem  Willa- 
mette have  the  equivalent  of  secondary  treat- 
ment and  effluent  disinfection. 

By  July  1972  all  cities  in  the  state  are  re- 
quired to  have  minimum  secondary  sewage 
treatment  and  affluent  dlsUiTectlon  equiva- 
lent to  85%  of  oxygen  demand  and  stispended 
solids. 

During  the  past  15  years  i>eople  of  Oregon 
have  spent  $190  million  for  new  or  Improved 
sewage  treatment  fadUtles.  In  the  next  5  to 
10  years  they'll  spend  another  $180  million 
for  additional  sewerage  works. 

Industry  In  the  last  doeen  years  has  spent 
an  estimated  $60  million  improving  water 
quaUty  and  has  budgeted  another  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  immediate  future. 

Consequently,  the  Willamette  Is  cleaner  to- 
day than  at  any  time  In  modem  history  and 
will  continue  to  improve  as  present  programs 
are  completed  and  current  standards  are 
maintained.  The  battle  to  keep  Oregon  water 
pure  for  all  uses  is  being  won. 

AJB    QtTALXrT 

Air  quality  control  has  developed  more 
slowiy.  The  clean-air  movement  really  didn't 
get  off  the  ground  in  Oregon  until  Associ- 
ated Oregon  Industries  financed  a  Stanford 
Research  Institute  study  of  Metropolitan 
Portland's  air  quality  In  1956. 

That  survey  revealed  an  air  problem  and 
predicted  It  would  worsen.  That  prediction 
came  true  in  1962-63  and  the  City  of  Port- 
land's Air  Pollution  Code  was  drawn — with 
active  support  of  area  Industry,  in  1964. 
Portland's  Code  has  since  been  used  as  a 
model  Instrument  In  other  areas. 

T'he  next  solid  step  was  creation  of  three 
regional  air  quality  authorities  In  1967; 
Columbia-Willamette  Authority  (Portland 
area),  mld-Wlllamette  Authority  iSalem- 
Corvallis)  and  Lane  Authority  (Eugene- 
Sprlngfleld) .  Creation  of  the  regional  author- 
ities received  strong  industry  support  paving 
the  way  for  Oregon's  receipt  of  substantial 
new  federal  funding  In  this  vital  area. 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
early  this  year  launched  a  statewide  air 
quality  sampling  network.  The  results  of  this 
network's  sampling — plus  existing  data,  will 
enable  authorities  to  set  adequate  standards 
and  make  certain  compliance  Is  practical  and 
in  Oregon's  best  Interests. 

SOLID     WASTE     DISPOSAL 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  however,  is  still  in 
its  Infancy.  Reaction  ranges  from  careless 
apathy  to  public  outrage  over  unsightly  Ut- 
ter and  predictions  that  we  will  bury  our- 
selves in  our  own  garbage  In  the  near  future. 
And  at  the  same  time,  technology  is  develop- 
ing at  an  accelerating  rate  on  both  the  dis- 
posal and  recycling  fronts. 

In  the  absence  of  statewide  data.  Associ- 
ated Oregon  Industries  conducted  an  En- 
vironmental Quality  Survey  among  member 
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Chemical    producers    and    dlstribuiors.    ma-  In    addition    the    company    is    exaniinlng  The  study   was  made   by   the  nationally- 

c   fuerv  luS  meial  manufacturers,  food  proc-  new  design  concepts  for  transmission  poles  known  research  firm  of  Louis  Harris  and  As- 

essors    pulp  and  paper  mills,  logging  oper-  that  will  be  more  attractive  and  still  meet  sociates.  Inc.,  and  reflects  the  public  s  attl- 

anon^'  Cnber  LS  Jlvw^od  miufanS  those  the  demanding  performance  criteria  of  the  tudes  and  awareness  toward  misuse   of  the 

Who  produce  all  tvpes  of  wood  products.  electric  utility  industry.  t."' 0^'^^^;  '                             ' 

P-    ••mrarv  results  'rom  onlv   158  Indus-  Pacific    Power    established    a    program    In  Washington).                                 „,„  „      .,     . 

tru4'  -;■  e  ,    •  ne  for  "m  °            '  1967  which  introduced  the  communities  that  Commenting  on  the  survey.  PNB  President 

irus  .e\e...  .ne  ioi.l«iii„.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Community  Con-  Zane  E.   Barnes  stated  that    '•Pacific  North- 

"■"                                  ,,„  or»«<:  nr  ••Town  HiU"  meetlne   This  program  west  Bell,  as  a  corporate  resident  of  the  region 

spent  conrrolUng  air  pollution  »32.514.540  f^^^J'^^^^^.^J^'lZ^Zu  IwarfneL  of  has  a  big  stake  Tn  helping  to  preserve  the 

Future   spending 51.5--.ouu  ^j^g^^.  j^^^j         ^lems  and  oiler  constructive  environment. 

Water:  ways  of  solving   these  problems  within  the  •Our  future  and  the   future  of  our   em- 

Speni  controlling  water  poUu-  framework  of  local  city  and  county  govern-  ployees."  he  added,  '•will  be  affected  by  what- 

jiou                                          .     41.  589.  600  nient  ^^'^»"  happens  here  In  the  coming  years.  Busl- 

Fu' are   spending       27.575.500  ppa^L  has  a  stafT  of  biologists  who  work  on  nessmen,  no  less  than  environmentalists,  are 

research  related  to  the  fisheries  resources  of  keenly  Interested  In  preserving  the  environ- 

.     „..?!»*„!.♦-         1   RTj  07-?  the  region's  hvdroelectrlc  reservoirs  and  the  ment." 

Spent  controlling  solid  waste.       1.  633.  273  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^-^.^^^  „„  ^^ich  they  are  located.  Pollution,  in  its  various  form.,  was  rated 

Future   spending.. -.           581,500  Ij^^  (.^mpanv  has  two  specialists  working  In  by  53  per  cent  of  the  856  per.sons  surveyed  in 

Annua:   cost   of  operating  control   equip-  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation  development  Oregon  as  the  most  serious  problem  facing 

men:     S3 .401. 960.  related  to  Its  hydroelectric  project  operations  their  community. 

Some  general  conclusions  from  the  survey  m  four  of  the  six  western  states  In  which  It  Although  the  degree  of  concern  varied  in 

so  far  show :  operates.  ^he  four  survey  regions  of  the  state,  the  rating 

Air  and  water  quality  control  equipment  included  in  PP&Ls  long-range  planning  to  of  other  problems  ran  from  the  economy  (in 

r.iiues  :rom  a  fraction  of  I'i   to  as  much  as  protect  the  envu-onment  are  the  goals  of  the  second  place) .  through  transportation,  crime 

50  "   of   the  total   value  of  IndustrVs   total  joint  Power  Planning  Council,  an  association  and    morality,    education,    planning    needs 

equip.nienc  in\e3tment.  of  109  electric  systems  in  the  Pacific  North-  housing  and  population,  and  improvement  of 

Operatini;  costs  for  control  equipment  gen-  ^est   The  council  has  programed  a  schedule  Irrigation  and  drainage, 

erally  e.vi.eed  initial  estimates.  of   generating   capacity   additions   that   will  Imposition  of  stifTer  penalties  for  air  pollu- 

Most   industries   with   pollution   problems  blend   the   existing   hydroelectric   resources,  tlon  violators  topped  the  list  of  programs 

recognize  them  and  are  taking  steps  to  abate  ^qw  largely   fully  developed,   with  the  new  favored    to    Improve    environment.    Next    In 

the  problem  steam-electric  stations  that  are  Joint  under-  order  were  stlffer  penalties  for  water  po   u- 

Most     industries— despite     steps     already  takings.  Environmental  concerns  are  a  major  "on;  stronger  programs  against  visual  pollu- 

taken.  believe  some  further  pollution  abate-  part  of  the  planning  bv  the  electric  systems  "on;    more  parks  and   recreation   facilities; 

ment  is  possible.  that  will  sponsor  the  station...  whether  coal-  ™°re  funds  for  highway  and  street  Improve- 

Most   industries   believe   current  environ-  fired  or  nuclear-fired  ment;  more  funds  for  transportation  facilities 

mental   quality   standards   are   adequate   or  Active    constructive  concern  for  the  envi-  and  restriction  of  new  Indtistry  In  the  state, 

could  be  more  demanding.  Few  rate  present  ronment.  while  at  the  same  time  planning  A  general  business  tax  was  favored  as  the 

standards  as  prohibitive.  for  the  future  electrical  energy  needs  of  resi-  ^°^\  acceptable  means  of  paying  to    really 

Government,  Industry  and  the  people  of  dentlal  and  Indu.^rial  customers  In  the  Pa-  eliminate  pollution  and  Improve  the  quality 

Oregon   have   been   busy   for   three   decades  c,flc  Northwest  is  an  Important  part  of  the  °^ }:,^  *"^      '^?*"  J>„,.„„„^    ,„    H».„«.r,H.r,» 

paving  for  and  working  to  solve  the  water  long-range  goals  of  Pacl^  Power  O^^"    '"""^    mentioned    In    descending 

Quality  nroblem  r-acjuc  r      c  ^^^^^  ^.^^^    ^^j^^  ^^    personal   income  tax. 

Go-.ernment  and  Industry  now  are  In  the  pi-'BI-ishers  p.aper  has  $10   million  conthol  gasoline  tax.  utility  tax.  telephone  tax  and 

forefront  of  early  stages  of  air  quality  con-  program  property  tax.                                       ^            „ 

troi  The  largest  single  Industrial  water  poUu-  Less  than  a  third  of  the  respondents — 28 

Government  Is  scratching  the  surface  of  tlon  control  system  yet  Installed  in  Oregon  per  cent— indicated  a  willingness  to   accept 

solid  wa>'e  and  land  use  problems  and  In-  Is  In  operation  at  the  Oregon  City  pulp  and  an  Increase  of  $200  a  year  In  total  family  ex- 

dustrv  is  involved  from  a  technology  devel-  pap«r  mill  of  Publishers  Paper  Co.  penses  to  pay   for  environmental   Improve- 

opment   nnd  planning  standpoint.  SUrt-up  of  the  new  system  was  the  latest  ment.   When  the  amount  was  decreased  to 

The   price   tag  for  further   environmental  and  '.argest   step  in  Publishers'  $10  million  $100   a  year,  the  favorable  response  rose  to 

enhancement    will   be   a   big   one   for   every  program  at  Oregon  City  to  Improve  quality  47  per  cent.                                                ,.„_,fi, 

resident  of  Oreeon  of  the  Willamette  River.  The  company   has  The  report  pointed  out  that  the     Pacific 

The  bl^eest  lob  ahead  Involves  convlnclne  spent  $6  5  million  for  pollution  control  facll-  Northwest    has   opportunities   to   deal    with 

ev^   Orflon  resld«.t  that  their  Individual  '''es  since  1967  and  will  spend  an  additional  these  (environmental)  problems  that  are  no 

e%er>   Oregon  resident  tnat  tneir  inaiv.auai  Pinion  bv   1972  of  which  $2  5   million  longer  possible  In  other  more  Industrialized 

and  collective  activities  as  good  envlronmen-  '>*•=  minion  d>    i3(.i  ci   wnicn  »z.o  uuuiuu  ___=_  ^^^..  „„„„„._  ,. 

tal   citizens   will   be  the  deciding  factor  in  ^m   Ko   to   provide   secondary   treatment   of  areas  of  the  country. 

the  environmental  future.  all  affluent  water  before  discharge.                                                            

^,  ,-  »^.,.r»  .    ,,.^^  o=^-r,r^=  ^  ^"^^  ^^'^  >''ars  between   1967  and  1972.  Portland  GcNiaiAL  Electric  Emphasizis 

PACIFIC  POWER  i  LIGHT  PROTECTS  according    to    S    J     Roblnson.   president    of  Conservation 

ENVIRONMENT  Publishers  P.iper  Co  ,  the  company  will  have          _     .,       .    _, „,    ^,_.^„    „„,v,r,„„^    v,-= 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  has  been  used  approximately  one-third  of  Its  capital  ^,T^A^^^r.fL^^^^J^^^^Z.n^^ 

active  :n  a  wide  range  of  concerns  for  the  expenditures    at   the   Oregon   City   mill   for  !^Sus  ^^h^  been  ^c^gnU^  natl^^ 

environment.  pollution  control  equipment  to  protect  water  J^J^i°"i, i^J  of  pres^r^g    e^anc^Hnd 

The    company   provides    areas    for    public  quality  In  the  Willamette  River.  v.   „^i?7o»,^i  ?/,^.T,7-?',.!rTKo  l.Titf^i. 

recreation.     bulldT    low-profile     substations  Robin.on   explained  that  the  new  system  ^aluS'oritl  Swerp?^1e^ts   Afgo^  fafth 

that   blend  with   the  existing  environment,  is  the  outgrowth  of  research  and  pilot  plant  ^a'"f^  °^  '"  ^T    .f. -.^;  ♦rl£t^„f  +k„ 

provide    Community    Congre^.  organization  ftudles  stated  in  the  early  1960s  on  feasi-  °' ^^J^^^P^^J  ^ '^ '^^J^  P^^^.^^^ 

for  communities  concerned  with  social  and  blllty  of  usins  magnesium  instead  of  calcium  environment  Is  being  demonstrated  In 

civic    problems,   employs   biologists    to   pro-  base'ln  the  pulping  process   This  was  neces-  ''.l^^^l.^^Z'^l^^tl^T^.^^l''^^^^^ 

tect   fish   and   wildlife,  encourages   Installa-  carv  because  magnesium,  while  more  expen-  construction    on   tne   lower   tX)iumDia   river 

tlon  of  underground  electrical  service,  and  slve.  lends  itself  to  recovery  while  the  pre-  "^1!,  ^^h^Lcturai  team  has  been  retained 

actively  plans  for  the  future  growth  of  the  ^,ously  used  calcium  does  not  bv  PGE  to  ms^  that  the  fl^  design  of 

fify"  nr'nio^i^r'L'irr^L'^entaTolannrnr'"  ^^"""''^^  ^"^^^'^^  °'  '^^  ^^^^■"'"^  P^°^^"^'  ^'e  p^ant  anTrsocfat^  structureslJf^^  ^ 

sltv  of  proper  environmental  planning.  conversion  of  the   pulping   process  to  mag-  ^.thetlcallv  nleaslne  and  will  blend  com- 

PP&L    provides    nine    recreational    parks  r.esium  base  paved  the  way  for  development  " tlbW   w  th   thT^tt^l    rTw^ 

along  the  shores  of  three  Lew^  ^L'b.n'.?^n'  °^  ^^^  '''''''  ''''"°^  Incineration  and  chemical  ^^^  J'^e  s^lec^^.  ^reat?onal  and 

electric    projects    In    southern    Washington,  recovery  system.  {Indscknlns  nlans  will  nreserve  and  enhance 

included  in  the  facilities  are  sites  for  pic-  ^  similar  system  Is  under  con.=tructlon  at  1^'^^C  s?teTn  accor^Xr^th  modern 

rnf'an'd'fl'S'fnTd^Uo'nTel  cTklng  P^-^l^shers;^  Newberg    mill,    and    will    be    In  S-^timish:^/'^acc%rbTe'=^a^d-u""'co^^^ 

fafui?!es  Tre  Divided  in  the'  camnlnT  and  °P"at'.on  by  early  next  year.  ^^^    r^^  comprehensive  plan  for  develop- 

Lf  I,  !l,l<,  o,„L                             camping  and  ^^^  ^^^  installation  Is  a  complex  system  ^%^^  ^f  the  634-acre  Trojan  site  Includes 

picnicKing  areas.                   ^     ,^          ,,  ^  „<  for  treatment  of  the  spent  liquors  resulting  ^ay-use  and  marine  facilities  and  protection 

The  company  has  also  adopted  a  policy  of  ^^^^  ^^^  sulphite  pulping  process.  Chemicals  ^^l  ^„ral  vrtldllfe  area 

building  low-profile  substations  In  or  near  ^^^  reco-.ered  and  returned  to  the  process.  Ac^rdme  to  the  Environmental  planning 

residential   areas.  The  new  substations  are  '^  Accoramg  to  uie  environmental  planning 

designed    to   blend    with    the    existing    sur-  ^'^<^^^  northwest  bell  makes  environ-  firm   of   Lawrence  Halprtn   &   Associates   of 

roundings,  as  much  as  possible,  and  will  rise  "»^t  strRviY  san   Francisco,   the  overall   concept   of   the 

only  18  feet  above  ground  level.  As  old  sub-  Pacific  Northwest  Bell  has  released  the  de-  deelgn    Is   to   Integrate   the   Industrial    and 

stations  are  phased  out,  the  new  low-profile  tails    of    a   comprehensive    attitude    survey  recreational    elements    Into    the    landscape 

design  will  be  constructed  in  their  place.  concerning  the  environment  of  Oregon.  with  a  mlnlmtun  of  disruption  to  the  en- 
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vlromnent.  The  buildings  and  structures  and 
the  recreational  facilities  are  located  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  retain  as  much  of  the  natural 
area  as  possible. 

recreational    FACtLITIES 

Facilities  will  Include  picnicking,  warm- 
water  swimming,  boat  launching  and  dock- 
ing, fishing,  nature  hikes,  playgrounds  and 
sports  fields,  open-air  refreshment  center 
with  an  all-weather  canopy,  and  fish  rearing 
ponds. 

A  natural  lake  on  the  site,  which  has  been 
a  resting  place  for  Whistling  Swans,  will  be 
maintained  as  a  sanctuary  In  Its  natural 
setting.  The  Trojan  site  is  unique  as  a  loca- 
tion for  outdoor  recreation  and  education 
because  It  offers  a  variety  of  terrains:  river's 
edge,  marshes,  flatlands.  bluffs,  cliffs,  forests, 
and  a  corresponding  variety  of  plant  and 
animal  life. 

ECOLOGICAL    SURVEY 

A  good  deal  of  research  went  into  the  final 
concepts.  An  ecological  survey  was  made  to 
determine  what  types  of  plant  and  animal 
life  were  en  the  property  and  what  their  re- 
lation was  to  one  another  and  to  ge'jgraphical 
and  cUmatological  features  of  the  site.  A 
number  of  factors — such  as  aesthetics,  recre- 
ational, engineering,  economic  and  sociolog- 
ical— were  taken  Into  consideration. 

A  visitors  center  located  near  Highway  30 
will  overlook  the  plant.  It  will  contain  a 
series  of  luiormational  and  educational  dis- 
plays. Plans  call  for  the  center  to  be  in  opera- 
tion some  time  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
plant,  itself  so  that  the  public  can  view  con- 
struction progress. 

Portland  General  Electric  company  Is  spon- 
soring and  building  the  Trojan  plant  on  the 
Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia  river  about  4.5 
miles  south  and  east  of  Rainier,  Current  esti- 
mates of  the  project  cost  Is  5229  million.  Site 
excavation  work  began  in  March,  and  com- 
mercial operation  of  the  1.300.000-kilowatt 
plant  Is  scheduled  for  September  1974.  Eu- 
gene Water  &  Electric  Board  will  own  a  30 
per  cent  Interest  In  the  plant  and  Pacific 
Power  &C  Light  Company,  10  per  cent. 

In  the  entire  spectrum  of  environmental 
control,  the  most  significant  step  being  taken 
by  the  electric  Industry  may  well  be  the  In- 
creased use  of  the  atom  as  a  means  of  gen- 
erating electric  energy.  The  nuclear  power 
plant  can  ease  many  of  the  world's  environ- 
mental problems  because  It  Is  remarkably 
clean  In  operation  .  .  .  and  most  Important.  It 
produces  no  air  pollution. 

The  Qr  alitt  of  Life 
(By  Frank  R.  Gilchrist) 

Almost  overnight,  people  everywhere  have 
become  concerned  about  the  quality  of  life. 
We  in  the  forest  industry  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  life  since  man 
first  cut  a  tree  to  provide  firewood  to  keep 
him  warm  during  the  night. 

The  ••in"  word  today  Is  'environment," 
and  the  forest  Industry  had  Its  beginnings 
as  an  environmental  Industry.  It  has  always 
had  a  goal  of  improving  man's  environment, 
either  through  providing  better  shelter  or 
by  providing  the  amenities  of  life.  Improve- 
ment of  human  environment,  shelter,  safety 
and  better  distribution  of  food  and  other 
human  needs  remains  our  Industry  goal  and 
the  corporate  goal  of  every  company  In  the 
forest  products  Industry. 

There  Is  practically  nothing  that  man  has 
or  does  today  that  Is  not  connected  In  some 
way  or  other  with  the  forest  Industry.  Have 
you  bought  a  new  suit  or  a  new  dress  lately? 
You  probably  carried  It  home  In  a  paper- 
board  box.  Have  you  or  your  wife  bought 
fruit  or  vegetables  at  a  grocery  store?  They 
were  probably  placed  In  plywood  bins  after 
being  picked.  Have  you  been  to  the  movies 
lately?  You  showed  the  ticket-taker  proof  of 
your  paid  admission  by  grlvlng  him  a  paper 
ticket,  and  sat  down  to  watch  action  which 
was  captured  on  film  made  of  cellulose. 


When  you  read  the  newspaper— when  you 
WTlte  a  letter  to  a  friend,  you  are  using  a 
product  of  the  forest  industry. 

Even  the  environment  inside  your  home, 
probably  built  of  wood.  Is  Improved  by 
something  from  the  forest  Industry,  whether 
It  be  wallpaper  In  one  room  or  paneling  In 
another. 

Over  95 '0  of  the  products  of  the  forest 
industry  go  to  improve  human  environ- 
ment— better  or  more  beautiful  shelter  or 
better  and  safer  distribution  of  food  and 
other  human  needs. 

There's  another  word  that  goes  along  with 
■environment  "  in  today's  concern  about  the 
quality  of  life.  That  word  is  "ecology." 

To  put  It  simply:  'environment  "  is  man^s 
surroundings.  ■Ecology^'  Is  the  relationship 
of  the  individual — whether  man  or  insect — 
to  lis  environment. 

When  we  work  In  the  forest,  the  forest  Is 
our  environment.  When  we  relax  at  home,  it 
becomes  our  environment.  Our  relationship 
to  the  lorest — our  harvesting  and  planting 
01  trees,  with  a  resulting  improvement  in 
wildlile  habitat  or  water  shed — all  of  this 
means  that  we  are  part  of  the  ecological  sys- 
tem— or   eco-system,   as   it   Is   being   called 

And  this  Is  Important.  Man  is  part  of 
the  eco-system.  He  has  been  a  part  of  it 
since  he  first  arrived  upon  this  earth.  It's 
fine  to  talk  of  the  leaf  that  falls  to  the 
ground,  so  that  It  feeds  the  worm  which 
feeds  the  birds  which  feeds  the  fox,  which, 
■when  it  dies,  decomposes  to  provide  fertile 
soil  to  nourish  the  tree  that  grows  the  leaf. 
But  all  this  Ignores  man,  and  you  ain't  do 
that! 

Man  has  assumed  the  mantle  of  leader- 
.ship  in  the  eco-system.  How  well  he  wears 
that  mantle  is  what  we  are  now  consider- 
ing and  will  be  discussing  in  this  meeting. 

industry    at    JAMESTOWN 

In  North  America,  man  has  made  products 
from  the  forest  essential  for  his  comfort  and 
necessary  for  his  survival  since  the  first 
white  man  first  settled  here  to  stay.  Captain 
John  Smith  of  the  Jamestown  Colony  was 
the  Industry's  founder  In  1607.  He  harvested 
the  colony's  forests  to  produce  lumber,  tar, 
pitch  and  ship  masts  and  began  the  manu- 
facturing Industry  In  America.  From  that 
beginning,  the  forest  Industry  has  never 
stopped  satisfying  the  needs  of  this  nation — 
from  housing  to  paper  to  all  the  other 
forest-based  products  necessary  to  human 
environment. 

Time  and  outlooks  cliange.  From  the  days 
of  Jamestown  and  for  centuries  afterwards, 
settlers  and  pioneers  alike  regarded  forests 
as  obstacles  to  American  progress — hiding 
places  for  Indians,  hindrances  to  travel.  Trees 
usually  grew  where  cleared  land  was  needed 
for  food — where  the  settler  wanted  to  build 
his  cabin  and  to  plant  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
grasses  and  orchards,  or  where  he  wanted 
to  build  a  road  to  the  nearest  settlement.  So 
the  land  was  cleared. 

This  pattern  was  followed  over  and  over 
as  the  continent  was  settled.  The  forests 
became,  In  fact,  America's  homes,  factories, 
schools  and  churches,  newsprint,  facial  tis- 
sue and  movie  film.  America  evolved  Into  a 
manufacturing  nation.  Man  moved  from  the 
farm  to  the  cities.  And  there  he  ran  Into 
trouble. 

The  further  he  got  from  the  forests,  the 
less  he  remembered  the  forest  as  the  source 
of  his  home,  factories,  schools  and  churches, 
nevreprlnt.  facial  tissue  and  movie  film.  He  no 
longer  learned  at  first  hand  that  the  forest 
Itself  sheltered  wildlife,  saved  essential  rain 
and  snowfall  for  water,  and  even  provided 
much  of  the  fresh  air  he  needed.  He  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  tree  In  the  forest  changes 
light  from  the  sun  Into  compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  llfeglvlng  oxygen,  and  that  the 
more  and  more  he  dirties  the  air  he  breathes 
In  the  cities,  the  forest  becomes  even  more 
Important  to  htm  as  an  air  purifier. 

The  health  of  the  forest  is  basic  to  the 
efDclency  wltb  wtilcb  It  renews  our  air.  An 


old  forest  manufactures  little  oxygen.  It 
uses  Just  about  the  seme  amount  of  oxygen 
as  It  makes.  Old  trees  are  most  concerned 
simply  ■with  surviving.  They  grow  very  little. 
The  most  efficient  forest  In  renewing  the 
oxygen  supply  Is  a  young  and  growing  one, 
which,  it  has  been  estimated,  produces  2000 
lbs.  of  oxygen  per  acre  per  year  or  enough  to 
support  life  for  18  people.  Therefore,  har- 
vesting mature  trees  provides  man  more  than 
just  materials  for  shelter  and  other  comforts. 

trees    PROVIDE    OXYGEN 

The  resulting  new  growth  provides  those 
new  forests  which  more  efficiently  absorb 
carbon  dioxide  and  pour  oxygen  into  the  air. 
Good  forest  management  is  one  of  the  best 
environmental  practices. 

Our  Industry  has  long  been  engaged  In 
environmental-ecological  studies  and  activi- 
ties. Our  foresters  are  and  have  r.lwa\s  been 
practicing  ecologists — using  their  scientific 
knowledge  and  skills  to  improve  tree  growth 
and  the  forest  itself. 

We  are  perhaps  the  leading  Industry  In 
reduction  cf  waste  and  conversion  of  such 
materials  into  useful  products.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  m  ihe  last  ten  and  even 
five  yeari.  Any  manufacturing  process  leaves 
waste.  To  destroy  it  usually  means  chang- 
ing Its  form — and  perhaps  creating  another 
kind  of  pollution  01  air  or  water  or  land. 

Tlie  forest  industry  has  an  enMable  rec- 
ord in  converting  solid  wood  and  nber  waste 
into  softboards.  hardboards.  chips  for  paper, 
wood  flours,  Prestologs  and  many  o'.her  prod- 
ucts. Even  bark  is  made  Into  a  ground  cover. 

As  recently  as  20  years  ago.  only  some  60 
per  cent  of  the  icg  was  ased.  The  re.t  ended 
as  waste.  Today,  studies  show  that  as  much 
as  93  per  cent  of  the  lo?  ends  up  in  useful 
products  to  serve  man.  fnere  are  more  than 
5.000  wood  products,  many  so  useful  that 
they  are  regarded  as  necessities  to  our 
environment. 

EFKICtENCY    AND    PROBLEMS 

More  efficient  use  of  material,  has.  in  turn, 
created  problems  for  us.  Some  mills  have 
only  a  small  dump  truck  load  of  residue  left 
at  the  end  of  a  shift,  whereas  ten  vears  ago. 
a  burner  would  have  roared  at  full  bias:  all 
day.  When  more  waste  was  burned,  the  fire 
was  more  efficient.  There  was  less  smoke  In 
some  burners  and  the  waste  burning  often 
created  electrical  and  steam  energy  to  run 
the  mills  Now  with  less  waste  winch  burns 
inefficiently,  more  smoke  Is  produced  for  a 
short  while  and  energy  sources  are  no:  avail- 
able for  complete  combustion.  We  are  work- 
ing to  solve  these  problems. 

We  are  also  now  leaving  less  residue  In  the 
woods  than  in  earlier  years.  New  machines 
more  efficiently  reduce  small  trees,  limbs  and 
waste  into  chips  or  smaller  pieces  of  lumber. 
Some  material  has  to  be  burned  or  other- 
wise destroyed  because  If  It  Is  left  to  decay 
it  may  attract  Insect  pests,  or  present  an  un- 
duly high  fire  hazard  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. Complete  cleanup  of  residue  is  not  a  de- 
sirable ecological  goal.  Older  forest  operations 
In  Europe  Indicate  that  much  of  the  residue 
should  be  left  to  maintain  soil  fertility.  But 
operational  changes  are  also  underway  to 
further  Improve  utilization  In  the  woods. 

Wood  smoke  Is  less  harmful  than  some 
other  types.  For  instance  one  lumberman 
has  computed  hydrocarbons  emissions  from 
his  wigwam  burner  and  finds  that  the  burner 
produces  less  hydrocarbons  In  a  work  day 
than  his  automobile  produces  in  one  hour 
at  highway  speeds.  But  of  course,  the  burner 
Is  more  readily  seen,  and  draws  complaints. 
General  concern  with  visible  smoke  Is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  steps  are  under  way  In  some 
states  to  prevent  a  householder  from  burn- 
ing the  faU  leaves  which  he  has  raked  up. 
This  la  evidently  on  the  theory  that  If  you 
can  see  the  smoke,  it  is  bad. 

We  may  not  satisfy  all  those  who  do  not 
now  recognize  our  past  contributions — but 
reasonable  people  will  recognize  that  our 
record    shows    the    desire    to   improve    the 
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beautv.  safety  and  pleasure  of  our  environ- 
ment and  that  we  have  met  with  much  suc- 
cess in  eliminating  waste  and  are  sincerely 
at  work  on  solving  remaining  problems 

Neither  can  It  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  our  forest*  are  a  renewable  natural  re- 
source. Those  who  suggest  that  plastics  or 
metals  be  subsUtuted  for  wood  fall  to  realize 
that  such  materials  must  be  mined  or  ex- 
tracted, and  inevitably  deplete  Irreplacable 
natural  resources.  The  forest  industry's 
pledge  ;hat  we  will  grow  trees  to  meet  our 
needs  forever  is  no  Idle  boast. 

INDCSTRT    LOSES    SIGHT    OF    GOOD   TH.\T    TC    DOES 

Too  often  In  our  concern  over  what  Is  to  be 
done,  we  lost  sight  of  the  good  things  that 
we  have  been  doing.  It  Is  this  side  of  the 
Nation's  first  environmental  industry— the 
forest  industry— that  I  have  tried  to  review 

todav, 

Unfortunatelv.  the  Nation-wide  concern 
with  environment  and  ecology  has  caused 
some  to  view  ,the  subject  with  a  certain 
amoimt  cf  hysttola.  Solutions  to  problems 
should  be  sought  through  calm  determina- 
tion and  reporting  of  facts,  not  Action.  It 
does  seem  that  In  this  Issue  It  Is  easier  for 
manv  columnists  and  politicians  to  view 
societv's  efforts  with  alarm  rather  than  ac- 
cepting the  need  to  seek  answers  to  Indus- 
try's eftorts  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life 
in  a  resjKinslble  way. 

(  EorroR  s  Note. — Oregon's  largest  Industry, 
forest  products.  Is  completely  Involved  In  the 
drive  for  environmental  Improvement.  The 
Western  Wood  Products  Association  held  a 
Symposium  on  envlronmenul  quality  at  Its 
San  Francisco  spring  meeting  In  March.  The 
tone  and  pace  of  the  Symposium  was  set  by 
outgoing  president  Frank  R.  Gilchrist.  His 
address  on  the  "Quality  of  Ufe"  introduced 
a  note  of  common  sense  and  reality  Into  the 
hullaballoo  about  the  environment.  Ollchrlst 
h.\s  long  been  one  of  Oregon's  most  promi- 
nent lumbermen.  He  serves  on  the  Board  of 
the  National  Forest  Products  Association  and 
on  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Forestry.  He 
is  president  of  Gilchrist  Timber  Co.) 


in  importance  of  commitments  in  South- 
east Asia  and  those  in  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  elsewhere. 

Leadership  has  a  price.  The  question 
that  must  be  answered  by  the  Senate  is 
whether  the  United  States  Is  willing  to 
pay  that  price. 

Our  President  and  Commander  m 
Chief  is  ending  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  House  vote  today  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  demon- 
strates that  a  majority  of  that  body  have 
faith  in  the  President. 

Also.  I  commend  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  for  instructing 
their  conferees  by  a  vote  of  153  to  230, 
on  the  postal  reform  legislation  not  to 
yield  on  the  freedom-of-choice  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  the  amendment  which  guaran- 
tees postal  employees  the  right  to  aid, 
assist,  or  join  a  labor  organization,  or  to 
refrain  from  doing  so. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  rejected  the 
freedom-of-choice  amendment  which  I 
offered  while  this  body  was  considering 
the  postal  reform  legislation.  However,  I 
point  out  that  this  rejection  was  not  by 
a  decisive  margin. 

By  instructing  its  conferees  to  retain 
the  freedom-of-choice  provision,  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  shown  good 
judgment  and  a  responsiveness  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 


HOUSE  REJECTION  OP 
COOPER -CHURCH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  action  It  took  this  afternoon  in 
refusing,  by  the  substantial  margin  of 
237  to  153,  to  instnict  its  conferees  to 
accept  the  lU-conceived  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  MiUUry  Sales  Act. 

In  spite  of  exhaustive  debate  the  Sen- 
ate never  arrived  at  any  clear  interpreta- 
tion of  this  amendment.  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  that  the  President  has  consti- 
tutional power  to  order  an  Intrusion  In 
Cambodia  if  necessary  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives. 

The  House  vote  is  another  Indication  of 
the  meanlnglessness  of  the  measure.  It 
was  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  a  matter 
so  closely  involving  military  strategy 
should  not  be  put  Into  law  at  a  time  when 
the  enemy  has  doubts  as  to  what  the 
United  States  will  do. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  In  1951  ad- 
vised as  well: 

In  the  long  run  decisions  on  military 
strategy  are  b««t  left  to  the  Executive.  That 
la  the  plain  Intent  of  our  constitutional  8y«- 
t«m. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  fear  Is  that  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  will  spur  the 
greatest  revival  of  classical  American  iso- 
lation ever.  ^  ^^ 

Explain  as  they  will.  Mr.  President,  the 
proponents  strain  to  show  a  difference 


HOW  WE  CAN  LOSE  OUR  BILL 
OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
when  there  is  so  much  polarization,  so 
much  petulance,  so  much  nibbling 
away  at  our  traditions.  I  thought  an 
article  by  Henry  Steele  Commager 
would  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 

I  thought  his  presentation  excellent 
and  the  thrust  of  the  article  pertinent 
and  far  reaching.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is    FSKEDOM    DTXNG    IN    AlCXBICA? 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

"There  are  certain  words, 
Otir  own  and  others',  were  used  to — ^words 

we've  used. 
Heard,  had  to  recite,  forgotten. 
Rubbed   shiny   In    the   pocket,    left    home 

for  keepsakes. 
Inherited,  stuck  away  In  the  back-drawer, 
In  the  locked  trunk,  at  the  back  of  the 

quiet  mind. 

Liberty,  equaUty.  fraternity. 

To  none  will  we  sell,  refuse  or  deny,  right 

or  Justice. 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 

I  am  merely  saying — what  If  tbeee   words 

pass? 
What  If  they  pass  and  are  gone  and  ar«  no 

more  .  .  .? 

It  took  long  to  buy  these  words. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  buy  them  and  much 
pain." 

— Stephen  Vincent  Benit. 

"Those,  who  would  give  up  eaaentlaJ  lib- 
erty to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety," 
said  Benjamin  Franklin,  two  centuries  ago, 
"deeerve  neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

Today  we  are  btisy  doing  what  Franklin 
warned  tis  agalnet.  Animated  by  Impatience, 
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anger  and  fear,  we  are  giving  up  essential 
liberties,  not  for  safety,  but  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  safety.  We  are  corroding  due 
process  and  the  rule  of  law  not  for  Order, 
but  for  the  semblance  of  order.  We  will  find 
that  when  we  have  given  up  liberty,  we  will 
not  have  safety,  and  that  when  we  have 
given  up  Justice,  we  will  not  have  order. 

"We  in  this  nation  appear  headed  for  a 
new  period  of  repression,"  Mayor  John  V 
Undsay  of  New  York  recently  warned  us.  We 
are  In  fact  already  In  It. 

Not  since  the  days  when  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy bestrode  the  political  stage,  foment- 
ing suspicion  and  hatred,  betraying  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  bringing  Congress  and  the  State 
Department  Into  disrepute,  have  we  experi- 
enced anything  like  the  current  offensive 
against  the  exercise  of  freedom  In  America. 
If  repression  is  not  yet  as  blatant  or  as 
flamboyant  as  it  was  during  the  McCarthy 
years,  it  Is  in  many  respects  more  pervusue 
and  more  formidable.  For  it  comes  to  us  new 
with  official  sanction  P.nd  is  Imposed  upon 
us  by  officials  sworn  to  uphold  the  law:  The 
Attorney  General,  the  FBI,  state  and  Iccal 
ofnclals.  the  police,  and  even  Judges.  In 
Georgia  and  California,  in  Lamar,  S.C  .  and 
Jackson.  Miss.,  and  Kent.  Ohio,  the  attacks 
are  overt  and  dramatic:  on  the  higher  levels 
of  the  national  administration,  It  is  a  process 
of  erosion,  the  erosion  of  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son called  "the  sacred  soil  of  liberty. "  Those 
in  high  office  do  not  openly  proclaim  their 
disillusionment  with  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, but  they  confess  it  by  their  conduct, 
while  the  people  acquiesce  in  their  own  dis- 
inheritance by  aljandoning  the  "eternal 
vigilance"  that  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

There  Is  nothing  more  ominous  than  this 
popular  indifference  toward  the  loss  of 
liberty,  unless  it  Is  the  failure  to  understand 
what  is  at  stake.  Two  centuries  ago.  Edmund 
Burke  said  of  Americans  that  they  "snuff  the 
approach  of  tyranny  In  every  tainted  breeze.  "  s; 
Now,  their  senses  are  blunted.  The  evidence  3 
of  public-opinion  polls  Is  persuasive  that  a  X 
substantial  part  of  the  American  people  no 
longer  know  or  cherish  the  Bill  of  Uights. 
They  are.  It  appears,  quite  prepared  to  silence 
criticism  of  governmental  policies  if  such 
criticism  Is  thought — by  the  Government— 
damaging  to  the  national  interest.  They  are 
prepared  to  censor  newspaper  and  television 
reporUng  If  such  reports  are  considered— 
by  the  Government — damaging  to  the  nation- 
al Interest!  As  those  In  authority  Inevitably 
think  whatever  policies  they  ptirsue,  whatever 
laws  they  enforce,  whatever  wars  they  fight, 
are  In  the  national  interest,  this  attitude  is 
a  formtila  for  the  ending  of  all  criticism, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  for  the  ending 
of  democracy. 

Corruption  of  language  is  often  a  first  sign 
of  a  deeper  malaise  of  mind  and  spirit,  and 
It  Is  ominous  that  Invasions  of  liberty  are 
carried  on.  today,  in  the  name  of  constitu- 
tionalism, and  the  Impairment  of  due  process. 
In  the  name  of  Law  and  Order.  Here  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  challenge  to  the  great  principle 
of  the  separation  of  powers,  and  there  to  the 
equally  great  principle  of  the  superiority  of 
the  civil  to  the  military  authority.  Here  It 
Is  the  Intimidation  of  the  press  and  television 
by  threats  both  subtle  and  blatant,  there  of 
resort  to  the  odlovis  doctrine  of  "Intent"  to 
punish  anti-war  demonstrators.  Here  It  Is 
the  use  of  the  dangerovis  weapon  of  censor- 
ship, overt  and  covert,  to  silence  troublesome 
criticism,  there  the  abuse  of  the  power  of 
punishment  by  contempt  of  cotirt.  The  thrust 
is  everywhere  the  same,  and  so  too  the 
animus  behind  It:  to  equate  dissent  with 
lawlessness  and  nonconformity  with  treason. 
The  purpose  of  those  who  are  prepared  to 
sweep  aside  our  ancient  guarantees  of  free- 
dom Is  to  blot  out  those  great  problems  that 
glare  upon  us  from  every  horizon,  and  pre- 
tend that  if  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  them, 
they  will  somehow  go  away.  It  Is  to  argue  that 
discontent  la  not  an  honest  expression  of 


genuine  grievances  but  of  willfulness,  or 
perversity,  or  perhaps  of  the  crime  of  being 
young,  and  that  if  it  can  only  be  stifled,  we 
can  restore  harmony  to  our  distracted  society 

Men  like  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 
slmplistlcally  equate  opposition  to  official 
policies  with  effete  intellectuallsm,  and 
cater  to  the  sullen  suspicion  of  intellectuals, 
always  latent  In  any  society,  to  silence  that 
opposition  Frightened  people  everywhere, 
alarmed  by  lawlessness  and  violence  in  their 
communities,  and  impatient  with  the  notion 
that  we  cannot  really  end  violence  until  we 
deal  with  its  causes,  call  loudly  lor  tougher 
laws,  tougher  cops  and  tougher  courts  or — 
as  in  big  cities  like  New  York  or  small  towns 
like  Lamar — simply  take  authority  Into  their 
own  hands  and  respwnd  with  vigilante  tac- 
tics. Impatient  people,  persuaded  that  the 
law  Is  too  slow  and  too  indulgent,  and  that 
order  is  Imperiled  by  Judicial  Insistence  on 
d\ie  process,  are  prepared  to  sweep  aside  cen- 
turies of  progress  toward  the  rule  of  law  in 
order  to  punish  those  they  regard  as  ene- 
mies of  society.  Timid  men  who  have  no 
confidence  in  the  processes  of  democracy  or 
m  the  potentialities  of  education  are  ready 
to  abandon  for  a  police  state  the  experiment 
that  Lincoln  called  "the  last  best  hope  of 
earth." 

The  pattern  of  repression  is,  alas,  all  too 
familiar.  Most  ominous  Is  the  erosion  of  due 
process  of  law,  perhaps  the  noblest  concept 
In  the  long  history  of  law  and  one  so  Im- 
portant That  it  can  be  equated  with  civiliza- 
tion, for  It  Is  the  verj-  synonyn.  for  Justice. 
It  is  difficult  to  remember  a  period  In  our  own 
history  :n  which  due  process  has  achieved 
more  victories  in  the  courts  and  suffered 
more  setbacks  In  the  arena  of  politics  and 
public  opinion  than  In  the  last  decade.  While 
the  Warren  Court  steadily  enlarged  the  scope 
and  strengthened  the  thrust  of  this  historic 
concept,  to  make  It  an  effective  Instrument 
for  creating  a  more  Just  society,  the  political 
and  the  law-enforcement  agencies  have  dis- 
played mounting  antagonism  to  the  principle 
itself  and  resistance  to  Its  application.  The 
desegregation  decision  of  1954  has  been  sab- 
otaged by  both  the  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments— a  sabotage  dramatized  by  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
support  tax  exemption  for  private  schools  or- 
ganized to  frustrate  desegregation. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  Pending 
legislation.  Including  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969.  provides  for  "fM-eventlve 
detention"  In  seeming  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  prestmip>tlon  of  In- 
nocence: limits  the  right  of  the  accused  to 
examine  evidence  Illegally  obtained;  permits 
police  to  batter  their  way  Into  a  private 
house  without  notice  (the  no-knock  provi- 
sion); and  provides  sentences  of  up  to  30 
years  for  "dangerous  special  offenders."  And 
the  government  itself,  from  local  police  to 
the  Attorney  General,  persists  In  what  Jus- 
tice Holmes  called  the  "dirty  btulness"  of 
wiretapping  and  bugging  to  obtain  evidence 
for  convictions,  though  this  Is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  protection  against  self- 
incrimination. 

Equally  flagrant  Is  the  attack  on  First 
Amendment  freedoms — freedom  of  speech, 
press,  petition  and  assembly — an  attack  that 
takes  the  form  of  Intimidation  and  harass- 
ment rather  than  of  overt  repudiation.  The 
President  and  the  Vice  President  have  Joined 
In  a  crusade  designed  to  force  great  news- 
papers like  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  to  moderate  their  criti- 
cism of  Administration  policies,  and  to 
frighten  the  television  networks  into  scaling 
down  their  coverage  of  events  that  the  Gov- 
ernment finds  embarrassing;  a  position  that 
rests  on  the  curious  principle  that  the  real 
crime  is  not  ofSclal  misconduct  but  the  por- 
trayal of  that  misconduct.  Mr.  Agnew,  In- 
deed, has  gone  so  far  as  to  call  on  governors 
to  drive  the  news  purveyed  by  "bizarre  ex- 


tremists" from  newspapers  and  television 
sets:  It  Is  au  admonition  that,  if  taken  lit- 
erally, would  deny  newspaper  and  TV  cov- 
erage to  Mr.  Agnew  himself.  All  this  is 
coupled  with  widespread  harassment  of  the 
young,  directed  superficially  at  little  more 
than  hairstyle,  dress  or  manners — but  di- 
rected In  fact  to  their  opinions,  or  perhaps 
to  their  youthfulness.  And  throughout  the 
country,  government  officials  are  busy  com- 
piling dossiers  on  almost  all  citizens  promi- 
nent enough  to  come  to  their  attention. 

Government  Itself  is  engaged  increasingly 
in  violating  what  President  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower chose  as  the  motto  for  the  Columbia 
University  bicentenary;  "Mans  right  to 
knowledge  and  the  free  use  thereof."  The 
USIA  proscribes  books  that  criticize  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  that  it 
launches  a  positive  program  of  celebrating 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  war  through  films  and  a  li- 
brary of  "safe"  books  selected  by  well- 
vetted  experts.  The  Federal  Government 
spends  millions  of  dollars  presenting  Its  ver- 
sion of  history  and  politics  to  the  American 
people.  The  Pentagon  alone  spends  $47  mil- 
lion a  year  on  public  relations  and  maintains 
hundreds  of  lobbyists  to  deal  with  Congrress, 
and  the  Defense  Department  floods  schools 
and  clubs  and  \'eterans  organizations  with 
films  designed  to  win  support  for  the  war. 

Meantime,  the  growing  arrogance  of  the 
military  and  its  eager  Intervention  in  areas 
long  supposed  to  be  exclusively  civilian 
gravely  threaten  the  principle  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  civil  to  the  military  power. 
Military  considerations  are  advanced  to  Jus- 
tify the  revival  of  the  shabby  practices  of 
the  McCarthy  era — security  clearances  for 
civilians  working  in  all  establishments  that 
have  contracts  with  Defense — a  category  that 
Includes  laboratories,  educational  Institu- 
tions and  research  organizations  What  the 
standards  are  that  may  be  expected  to  dic- 
tate security  "clearance"  Is  suggested  by 
Vice  President  Agnew's  proposal  to  "separate 
the  [protest  leaders]  from  our  society — wnth 
no  more  regret  than  we  should  feel  over  dis- 
carding rotten  apples  from  a  barrel."  That  Is, 
of  course,  precisely  the  philosophy  that  ani- 
mated the  Nazis.  Military  considerations,  too. 
are  permitted  to  dictate  policies  of  secrecy 
that  extend  even  to  censorship  of  the  Con- 
gressional Reco-d,  thus  denying  to  congress- 
men, as  to  the  American  people,  information 
they  need  to  make  decisions  on  foreign  policy. 
Secrecy  embraces,  not  unnattirally,  facts 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  It  was  reported,  hoped  to  keep 
the  Cambodian  caper  secret  from  Congress 
and  the  people  until  It  was  a  fait  accompli. 
So,  too,  Uie  CIA,  In  theory  merely  an  Infor- 
mation-gathering agency,  covers  Its  far-flung 
operations  In  some  60  countries  with  a  cloak 
of  secrecy  so  thick  that  even  Congress  cannot 
penetrate  It.  The  Army  itself,  entering  the 
civilian  arena,  further  endangers  freedom  of 
aase-nbly  and  of  speech  by  employing  some- 
thing like  a  thousand  agents  to  mingle  In 
student  and  other  assemblies  and  report  to 
the  Army  what  they  see  and  hear.  This  is, 
however,  merely  a  tiny  part  of  the  some  $3 
billion  that  our  Government  spends  every 
year  In  various  types  of  espionage — more 
every  year  than  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  its  foundation  In  1789  to 
the  beginning  of  the  CivU  War  In  1861 ! 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  garrison  state,  but  none 
to  say  that  It  la  in  danger  of  becoming  one. 

The  purpose  of  this  broad  attack  on  Amer- 
ican freedoms  Is  to  sUence  criticism  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  war,  and  to  encourage  the 
attitude  that  the  Government  knows  best  and 
must  be  allowed  a  free  hand,  an  attitude 
Americans  have  thought  odious  ever  since  the 
days  of  George  m.  It  Is  to  brand  the  uni- 
versities as  a  fountalnhead  of  subversion  and 
thus  weaken  them  as  a  force  In  public  life. 


It  is  to  restore  "balance"  to  the  Judiciary 
and  thereby  reverse  some  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  16  years  of  the  Warren 
Court  and  to  reassure  the  Bourbons,  North 
and  South,  who  are  alarmed  at  the  spectacle 
of  Judicial  liberalism  It  is  to  return  to  a 
"strict"  Interpretation  of  the  power  of  states 
over  racial  relations  and  civil  liberties — a 
euphemism  for  the  nullification  of  those 
liberties. 

The  philosophy  behind  all  this,  doubtless 
unconscious,  is  that  government  belongs  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President;  thai 
they  are  the  masters,  and  the  people,  the 
subjects.  A  century  ago.  Walt  Whitman 
warned  of  "the  never-ending  audacity  of 
elected  persons":  what  would  he  say  If  he 
were  living  today?  Do  we  need  to  proclaim 
once  more  the  most  elementary  principle 
of  our  constitutional  system:  that  in  the 
United  States,  the  people  are  the  masters 
and  all  officials  are  servants — officials  In  the 
White  House,  in  the  Cabinet,  In  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  state  executive  and  legislative 
chambers;  officials,  too,  In  uniform,  whether 
of  the  national  guard  or  of  the  police? 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  cam- 
paign to  restrict  freedom  and  hamstring  the 
Bill  of  Rights  delude  themselves  that  If 
they  can  but  have  their  way,  they  will  re- 
turn the  country  to  stability  and  order. 
They  are  mistaken.  They  are  mistaken  not 
merely  because  they  are  In  fact  hostile  to 
freedom,  but  because  they  dont  understand 
the  relation  of  freedom  to  the  things  they 
prize  most — to  security,  to  order,  to  law. 

What  Is  that  relationship? 

For  2,500  years,  civilized  men  have  yearned 
and  struggled  for  freedom  from  tyranny — the 
tyranny  of  despotic  government  and  super- 
stition and  ignorance.  What  explains  this 
long  devotion  to  the  idea  and  practice  of 
freedom?  How  does  it  happen  that  all  West- 
em  societies  so  exalt  freedom  that  they  have 
come  to  equate  It  with  civilization  Itself? 

Freedom  has  won  Its  exalted  place  In 
philosophy  and  policy  quite  simply  because, 
over  the  centuries,  we  have  come  to  see  that 
it  Is  a  necessity;  a  necessity  for  justice,  a 
necessity  for  progress,  a  necessity  for  sur- 
vival. 

How  famlUar  the  argument  that  we  mtist 
learn  to  reconcile  the  rival  claims  of  freedom 
and  order.  But  they  do  not  really  need  to 
be  reconciled;  they  were  never  at  odds.  Tbey 
are  not  alternatives,  they  are  two  sides  to 
the  same  ooln,  Indlsaolubly  welded  together. 
The  community — society  or  nation — has  an 
Interest  In  the  rights  of  the  Individual  be- 
cause without  the  exercise  of  those  rights, 
the  community  itself  will  decay  and  collapse. 
The  individual  has  an  interest  In  the  sta- 
bility of  the  community  of  which  be  Is  a 
part  because  without  security,  his  rights 
are  useless.  No  community  can  long  prospter 
without  nourishing  the  exercise  of  Individ- 
ual liberties  for.  as  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote 
a  century  ago,  "A  State  which  dwarfs  Its 
men.  In  order  that  they  may  be  more  docile 
instruments  In  its  hands  .  .  .  will  find  that 
with  small  men  no  great  thing  can  really 
be  accomplished."  And  no  Individual  can 
fulfill  his  genius  without  supporting  the 
Just  authority  of  the  state,  for  In  a  condi- 
tion of  anarchy,  neither  dignity  nor  free- 
dom can  prosper. 

The  function  of  freedom  Is  not  merely  to 
protect  and  exalt  the  IndlTldual,  vltid  as  that 
Is  to  the  health  of  society.  Put  quite  simply, 
we  foster  freedom  In  order  to  avoid  error  and 
discover  truth;  so  far,  we  have  found  no  other 
way  to  achieve  this  objective.  So.  too.  with 
dissent.  We  do  not  Indulge  dissent  for  senti- 
mental reasons;  we  encourage  It  because  we 
have  learned  that  we  cannot  live  without  It.  A 
nation  that  silences  dissent,  whether  by 
force,  intimidation,  the  withholding  of  In- 
formation or  a  foggy  Intellectual  climate.  In- 
vites disaster.  A  natloD  that  pMiallsee  criti- 
cism Is  left  with  passive  acqtUescenoe  In  error. 
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A  nation  that  discourages  originality  Is  left 
with  minds  that  are  unlmaglnaUve  and  dull. 
And  with  stunted  minds,  as  with  stunted 
men.  no  great  thing  can  be  accomplished. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  history  celebrates 
not  the  victors  who  successfully  silenced  dis- 
sent but  their  victims  who  fought  to  speak 
the  truth  as  they  saw  It.  It  is  the  bust  of 
Socrates  that  stands  In  the  schoolroom,  not 
the  b.ists  of  those  who  condemned  him  to 
death  for  corrupting  the  youth."  It  Is  Sav- 
onarola we  honor,  not  the  Pope  who  had  him 
burned  there  In  the  Oreat  Piazza  in  Flor- 
ence. It  is  Tom  Paine  we  honor,  not  tne  Eng- 
lish Judge  who  outlawed  him  for  WTlting  the 
Rights  of  Man. 

Our  own  history,  too.  is  one  of  rebellion 
against  authority  We  remember  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  championed  toleration,  not  John 
Cotton,  who  drc  ve  him  from  the  Bay  Colony: 
we  celebrate  Thcm.^s  Jetferson.  whose  motto 
wa,-  ■  Rjbelllon  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
Gov!  •  not  Lord  North;  we  read  Henry  Thcr- 
eau  on  civil  disobedience,  rather  than  those 
messages  of  President  Polk  that  earned  him 
tlie  title  'Polk  the  Mendacious";  It  Is  John 
Brown's  soul  that  goes  marchng  on.  not  that 
of  the  ludge  who  condemned  hlni  to  death 
at  Charles  Town. 

Why  .s  this?  It  1<  not  merely  because  of  the 
nobilitv  of  character  of  these  martyrs.  Some 
were  not  pr»rticularly  noble.  It  Is  because  we 
ca:;  see  now  that  they  gave  their  lives  to  de- 
fend the  in-ere-  s  of  humanity,  and  that 
they  not  those  who  punished  them,  were  the 
true  betieiactors  of  humanity. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  past  that  needed 
freedom  for  critics,  nonconformists  and  dl.>:- 
senters  We.  too.  are  assailed  by  problems  that 
seem  msohible:  we.  too.  need  new  Ideas. 
H.^ppilv.  ours  IS  not  a  closed  system— not  yet. 
anvwav.  We  have  a  long  history  of  experl- 
men-ation  In  politics,  social  relations  and 
science.  We  experiment  In  astrophysics  be- 
cause we  want  to  land  on  the  moon;  we  ex- 
periment :n  biology  because  we  want  to  find 
the  secret  of  life:  we  experiment  in  medicine 
beca'ose  we  want  to  cure  cancer;  and  in  all 
of  these  areas  and  a  hundred  others,  we 
make  progress.  If  we  are  to  survive  and  flour- 
ish, we  must  approach  politics,  law  and  so- 
cial ins-itutions  In  the  same  spirit  that  we 
approach  science.  We  know  that  we  have 
not  found  final  truth  in  physics  or  biology. 
Why  do  we  suppose  that  we  have  found  final 
truth  in  politics  or  law?  And  just  as  scien- 
tists welcome_^*w«v  truth  wherever  they  find 
It,  even  In  the  most  disreputable  places,  so 
statesmen.  Jurists  and  educators  must  be  pre- 
pared to  welcome  new  Ideas  and  new  truths 
from  whatever  sources  they  come,  however 
alien  their  appearance,  however  revolution- 
ary their  implications. 

"There  can  be  no  difference  anywhere." 
said  the  phUosopher  William  James,  "that 
doesnt  make  a  difference  elsewhere — no  dif- 
ference m  abstract  truth  that  doesn't  ex- 
press Itself  In  a  difference  In  concrete 
fact.  .  .  ." 

Let  us  turn  then  to  practical  and  particu- 
lar Issues  and  ask.  In  each  case,  what  mt 
and  villi  be  the  consequences  of  policies  that 
repress  freedom,  dtscourage  independence 
and  Impair  Justice  In  American  society,  and 
what  are.  and  will  be.  the  consequences  of 
applying  to  politics  and  society  those  stand- 
ards and  habits  of  free  inquiry  that  we 
apply  as  a  matter  of  course  to  scientific  In- 
quiry? 

Consider  the  erosion  of  due  process  of 
law — that  complex  of  rules  and  safeguards 
built  up  over  the  centuries  to  make  sure 
that  every  man  will  have  a  fair  trial.  Re- 
member that  It  Is  designed  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  desperate  characters  charged 
with  monstrous  crimes;  It  Is  designed  for 
every  litigant.  Nor  Is  due  process  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  accused.  As  Justice  Robeart 
H.  Jackson  said.  "It  Is  the  best  Insurance 
for    the    Government    Itself    against    those 


blunders  which  leave  lasting  stains  on  a 
system  of  Justice.  .  .  ." 
'  And  why  Is  it  necessary  to  guarantee  a 
fair  trial  for  all — for  those  accused  of  trea- 
son, for  those  who  champion  unpopular 
causes  In  a  disorderly  fashion,  for  those  who 
assert  their  social  and  political  rights  against 
community  prejudices,  as  well  as  for  cor- 
porations, labor  unions  and  churches?  It  Is, 
of  course,  necessary  so  that  Justice  will  be 
done  Justice  is  the  end.  the  aim.  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  implicitly  the  end  of  all  gov- 
ernments: it  Is  quite  explicitly  the  end  of 
the  fnlted  States  Government,  for  It  was 
"in  order  to  .  .  .  establish  Justice"  that  the 
Constitution  was  ordained. 

Trials  are  held  not  in  order  to  obtain  con- 
victions; they  axe  held  to  find  Justice.  And 
over  the  centuries,  we  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  unless  we  conduct  trials  by 
rule  and  sulTuse  them  with  the  spirit  of 
tair  play.  Justice  will  not  be  done.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  scrupulous  observance  of 
technicalities  of  due  process  slows  up  or 
irustrates  speedy  convictions  Is.  of  course, 
correct,  if  all  you  want  is  convictions.  But 
v.'hy  not  go  all  the  way  and  restore  the  use 
of  torture?  That  got  confessions  and  con- 
vlcilonsl  Every  argument  in  favor  of  abating 
due  process  in  order  to  get  convictions  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  the 
•hi.-d  degree  and  the  restoration  of  torture. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  nation 
after  nation  abandoned  torture  (the  Ameri- 
cans never  had  it),  not  merely  because  It 
was  barbarous,  but  because,  though  it  wrung 
confessions  from  its  victims.  It  did  not  get 
justice.  It  implicated  the  Innocent  with  the 
guilty.  It  ouiraged  the  moral  seixse  of  the 
comriuinity.  Due  prcxiess  proved  both  more 
humane  and  intinltely  more  efficient. 

Or  consider  the  problem  of  wiretapping. 
That  ir.  many  cases  wiretapping  "works"  Is 
clear  enough,  but  so  do  other  things  pro- 
hibited by  civilized  society,  such  as  torture 
or  the  Invasion  of  the  home.  But  "electronic 
survelUance."  said  Justice  William  J.  Bren- 
naa.  Jr..  "strikes  deeper  than  at  the  ancient 
feeling  that  a  mans  home  Is  his  castle;  it 
strikes  at  freedom  of  communication,  a 
postulate  of  our  kind  of  society.  .  .  .  Free- 
dom of  speech  Is  undermined  where  people 
fear  to  speak  unconstralnedly  In  what  they 
suppose  to  be  the  privacy  of  home  or  office." 
Perhaps  the  most  odious  violation  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  maintenance  of  a  double  standard: 
one  justice  for  blacks  and  another  for  whites, 
one  tor  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor, 
one  for  those  who  hold  "radical"  ide.as,  and 
another  for  those  who  are  conservative  and 
re.spectahle.  Yet  we  have  dally  before  our  eyes 
Just  such  a  double  standard  of  justice.  The 
■Chicago  Seven."  who  crossed  state  lines 
with  "intent  '  to  stir  up  a  riot,  have  received 
heavy  Jail  sentences,  but  no  convictions  have 
been'  returned  against  the  Chicago  police 
who  participated  in  that  riot  Black  Panthers 
are  on  tr.al  for  their  lives  for  alleged  mur- 
ders, but  policemen  involved  in  wantonly 
attacking  a  Black  Panther  headquarters  and 
kiUing  two  blacks  have  been  punished  by 
demotion. 

Turn  to  the  role  and  function  of  freedom 
In  our  society — freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press — and  the  consequences  of  laying  re- 
strictions upon  these  freedoms.  The  conse- 
quence is,  of  course,  that  society  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  in- 
quiry, criticism,  exposure  and  dissent  If  the 
press  Is  not  permitted  to  perform  its  tradi- 
tional function  of  presenting  the  whole  news, 
the  American  people  will  go  uninformed.  If 
television  is  dissuaded  from  showing  con- 
troversial films,  the  people  will  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  know  what  is  going  on.  If 
teachers  and  scholars  are  discouraged  from 
Inquiring  Into  the  truth  of  history  or  politics 
or  anthropology,  future  generations  may 
never  acquire  those  habits  of  Intellectual  In- 
dependence essential  to  the  working  of  de- 
mocracy. An  enlightened  citizenry  is  neces- 


sary for  self-government.  If  facts  are  with- 
held, or  distorted,  how  can  the  people  be 
enlightened,  how  can  self-government  work? 
The  real  question  in  all  this  is  what  kind 
of  society  do  we  want?  Do  we  want  a  police 
society  where  none  are  free  of  survelU.uice  by 
their  government?  Or  do  we  want  a  society 
where  ordinary  people  can  go  aoout  their 
business  without  the  eye  of  Big  Brother  upon 
them? 

The  Founding  Fathers  feared  secrecy  in 
govern.ment  not  merely  bec.iuse  it  was  a  vote 
of  no-co.iftdence  m  the  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue of  the  people  but  on  the  practical  ground 
that  all  governments  conceal  their  mistakes 
behind  the  shield  of  secrecy:  that  if  they  are 
permitted  to  aet  away  with  this  in  little 
things,  they  will  do  It  in  big  thini:^— like  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  or  the  inv.^sion  of  Cam.;cd:a. 

And  if  you  interfere  witli  academic  free- 
dom in  order  to  silence  criticism,  or  critics, 
you  do  not  nd  the  university  of  subversion, 
it  is  not  ideas  that  are  subversive,  it  is  the 
lack  of  ide.\s.  What  you  do  is  to  silence  or 
cet  rid  of  th.ise  men  who  have  no  ideas, 
the  institution  to  those  who  have  no  ide.as, 
or  have  not  the  courage  to  express  those  thai 
they  have.  Are  such  men  as  thee  uhat  we 
want  to  direct  the  education  of  the  ycung 
.\nd  advance  the  cau.-iC  of  learning? 

The  conclusive  argument  against  secrecy 
m  scientific  n?search  is  that  it  will  in  the 
end  give  us  bad  science.  First-ratc  scientists 
w.U  not  so  gra\ely  violate  their  integrity  as 
to  confine  their  findings  to  one  government 
or  one  society,  for  the  lirst  loyalty  of  science 
is  to  scientific  truth.  'The  Sciences,"  said  Ed- 
ward Jenner  of  smallpox  fume,  •"aie  never  at 
war. "  We  have  only  to  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  secrecy  In  the  realni  of  medicine: 
What  would  we  think  of  doctors  favoring 
secrecy  In  cancer  research  on  the  grounds  of 
"national  interest"? 

Tlie  argument  against  proscribing  books, 
which  might  normally  be  in  oior  overseas  li- 
braries, because  they  are  critical  of  Admin- 
istration policies  is  not  that  it  will  hurt  au- 
thors or  publishers.  No.  It  is  quite  simply 
that  if  the  kind  of  people  who  believe  in 
proscription  are  allowed  to  control  our  li- 
braries, these  Will  cease  to  be  centers  of 
learning  and  become  the  Instruments  of 
party.  The  argument  against  withholding 
visas  from  foreign  scholars  whose  ideas  may 
be  considered  subversive  Is  not  that  this  wlU 
inconvenience  them.  It  Is  that  we  deny  our- 
selves the  benefit  of  what  they  have  to  say- 
Suppose  President  Andrew  Jackson  had 
denied  entry  to  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  and  might 
therefore  be  a  subversive  Influence  on  our 
democracy?  We  would  have  lost  the  greatest 
book  ever  written  about  America. 

There  Is  one  final  consideration.  Govern- 
ment, as  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  observed 
half  a  century  ago,  "is  the  potent,  the  omni- 
present teacher.  For  good  or  for  HI,  It  teaches 
the  whole  people  by  its  example."  If  govern- 
ment tries  to  solve  its  problems  by  resort  to 
large-scale  violence,  its  citizens  will  assume 
that  violence  Is  the  normal  way  to  solve  prob- 
lems. If  government  Itself  violates  the  law.  It 
brings  the  law  into  contempt,  and  breeds  an- 
archy. II  government  masks  Its  operations, 
foreign  and  domestic,  in  a  cloak  of  secrecy,  it 
encourages  the  creation  of  a  closed,  not  an 
open,  society.  If  government  shows  Itself  Im- 
patient with  due  process,  It  must  expect  that 
Its  people  Will  come  to  scorn  the  slow  proce- 
dures of  orderly  debate  and  negotiation  and 
turn  to  the  easy  solutions  of  force.  If  gov- 
ernment embraces  the  principle  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means.  It  radiates  approval  of  a 
doctrine  so  odious  that  It  will  in  the  end 
destroy  the  whole  of  society.  If  government 
shows,  by  its  habitual  conduct,  that  it  re- 
jects the  claims  of  freedom  and  of  Justice, 
freedom  and  Justice  will  cease  to  be  the  ends 
of  our  society. 

Eighty  years  ago,  Lord  Bryce  wrote  of  the 
American  people  that  "the  masses  of  the  peo- 
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pie  are  wiser,  fairer  and  more  temperate  In 
any  matter  to  which  they  can  be  Induced 
to  bend  their  minds,  than  most  European 
philosophers  have  believed  possible  for  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  be." 

Is  this  still  true?  If  the  American  people 
can  Indeed  be  persuaded  to  "bend  their 
minds"  to  the  great  questions  of  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom.  It  may  still  prove  true.  If 
thev  cannot,  we  may  be  witnessing  even  now, 
a  dissolution  of  the  fabric  of  freedom  that 
mav  portend  the  dissolution  of  the  Republic. 


NASA   IS    1    DAY   LATE    INFORMING 
US    IT    MAY    ELIMINATE    THREE 
APOLLO  FLIGHTS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
mcniings     newspapers     disclose     that 
NASA  has  reconsidered  the  dimensions 
of  tlie  Apollo  lunar  program  for  "finan- 
cial   reasons.'   The   space    agency    an- 
nounced yesterday  that  it  is  considering 
canceling   three   of    the   remaining   six 
Apollo  manned  lunar  landings  to  free  its 
Saturn  V  boosters  for  the  Sky  Lab  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  President,  the  space  agency  is  un- 
doubtedly trying  to  conserve  its  re- 
sources, and  to  .save  money.  I  applaud 
NASA  for  these  efforts.  But  assuming 
that  these  changes  in  the  Apollo  schedule 
will  save  money — and  they  undoubtedly 
will— I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
we  were  not  informed  about  the  proposed 
change  prior  to  Tuesday's  vote  on  the 
Independent  Office.^  appropriations  bill. 
In  fact,  Mr.  President.  I  am  perplexed 
by  NASA's  decision  to  release  this  infor- 
mation to  the  press  just  1  day  after  the 
Senate  voted  on  my  amendment  to  cut 
NASA  funds  back  to  the  level  appro- 
priated by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— an  amendment  which  would  have 
saved  SI 22  million.  Was  NASA  trying  to 
hide  sometliing  from  us? 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
Senate  vote  on  this  amendment  would 
have  turned  out  differently  if  this  infor- 
mation had  been  available  to  us  prior 
to  Tuesday's  vote.  But  it  certainly  stands 
to  reason  thai  if  NASA  eliminates  the 
three  manned  lunar  flights,  the  funding 
requirements  for  Apollo  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  will  be  less — perhaps  consid- 
erably less — and  the  arguments  for  hold- 
ing the  NASA  budget  to  the  House-ap- 
proved level  of  $3,197  billion  would  be 
much  stronger. 

And  when  one  considers  that  the 
amendment  to  cut  NASA  funds  back  to 
the  House  level  was  defeated  by  a  virtual 
tie — 38  to  38  when  the  live  pairs  are  taken 
into  account — I  think  the  odds  are  quite 
high  that  this  information,  if  known  In 
advance,  could  very  well  have  affected 
the  outcome. 

Why  were  we  not  told  in  advance?  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  NASA's  tenta- 
tive decision  just  happened  to  be  made 
in  the  24  hours  between  Tuesday's  vote 
and  Wednesday's  announcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
conferees,  when  they  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  Independent  Of- 
fices appropriations  bill,  will  take  into  ac- 
count NASA's  tentative  decision  to  drop 
these  flights,  and  be  guided  accordingly. 
In  light  of  yesterday's  announcement, 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  hold  NASA 
expenditures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
to  the  $3,197  biUion  level  approved  by 
the  House. 


FUNDING  OF  HEALTH  PROGRAMS- 
TESTIMONY  OF  SENATOR  CRAN- 
STON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
enjoved  a  close  association  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  cMr. 
Cranston  >  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
in  working  on  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  We  have  collaborated  on  a 
number  of  measures  as  members  of  the 
Health  and  the  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty  Subcommittees,  and  have 
cooperated  closely  on  legislation  under 
consideration  in  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  which  I  was  privileged 
to  chair  in  the  90th  Congress,  and  which 
he  now  chairs. 

I  have  been  pleased  as  well  to  work 
with  Senator  Cranston  on  a  number  of 
matters  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  In 
all  those  areas.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  depth  of  hi^  understanding  and 
the  scope  of  his  knowledge  in  many  di- 
verse fields. 

One  field  on  which  he  has  concen- 
trated particularly  and  in  which  I  believe 
mg  of  great  respect  is  that  of 
health.  A:>  he  has  become  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  in  health  matters 
in  his  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee 
he  has  applied  le.-^sons  learned  about  the 
VA  program  to  health  legislation  affect- 
ing the  entire  Nation.  He  summarized 
some  of  liis  major  concerns  about  the 
deficiencies  in  the  health  system  in  our 
country  in  testimony  offered  to  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  HEW  Appropria- 
tions on  June  16.  In  that  testimony,  he 
stressed  those  problem  areas  which  are 
most  capable  of  resolution  through 
greater  financial  support  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, witliout  creating  undue  stress  on 
other  areas.  His  recommendations  for  in- 
creased funding  are  realistic  and  reason- 
able. Their  adoption  would  enable  the 
health  community  to  achieve  goals  that 
are  within  its  grasp  and  to  live  up  more 
fully  to  its  potential  for  improving  health 
care  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Cranston's  June  16, 
1970,  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Sen.\tor  Alan  Cranston 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  am  grateful  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  views  regarding  the  FT 
1971  budget  requests  for  vitally  important 
health  and  medical  research  programs.  I  fully 
share  the  eloquent  sentiment  expressed  by 
Chairman  Magnuson  at  the  opening  of  these 
hearings  that  vital  health  programs  are  suf- 
fering from  "tragic  neglect"  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
tion "stands  on  the  brink  of  a  health  crisis 
whose  proportions  defy  adequate  descrip- 
tion." 

Approximately  six  months  ago,  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1969.  I  testified  before  your  subcom- 
mittee on  the  need  for  full  funding  of  health 
programs  In  the  FT  1970  budget.  At  that  time, 
I  expressed  the  fear  that  we  would  find  our- 
selves "standing  still  or  even  reducing  our 
efforts  In  many  vital  areas  If  funds  are  ap- 
propriated at  the  levels  requested  In  the  ad- 
ministration budget  .  .  ."  for  FY  1970.  Un- 
fortunately, the  situation   today  Is  no  leas 


critical,  because  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lems which  I  outlined  at  that  time  has  not 
lessened.  In  fact,  the  urgency  has  Increased. 

Although  this  committee,  and  the  Senate, 
responded  generously  last  year  to  the  urging 
of  private  and  public  witnesses  for  needed 
increases  In  the  FY  1970  health  and  medical 
research  budget,  the  administration  In  many 
Instances  chose  not  to  spend  the  additional 
funds.  And  it  has  now  requested  appropria- 
tions for  Important  programs  at  the  same 
level  or  below  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
1970. 

I  would  like  to  ?peak  briefly  about  three 
major  health  areas  which  I  believe  would  be 
seriously  iinder-fur.dcd  on  the  basis  of  the 
administrations  budget  proposals:  (1)  Health 
manpower  support,  (2)  delivery  of  health 
care  and  encouragement  of  changes  and  Im- 
provements therein,  and  (3i  health  services 
research  a:id  basic  research.  In  particular 
ca!''-cer  research 

Although  the  President  has  given  rhetori- 
cal recognition  to  the  existence  of  a  "mas- 
sive health  crisis",  the  amcunts  rcqv.?<^ted 
for  these  three  vital  categories  do  not  reflect 
much  urgency  or  commitment  to  expend  the 
resources  necessary  tc  meet  and  avert  that 
crisis. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER     SVTPORT 

In  a  Joint  "rfp:rt  on  the  health  of  the 
nation's  health  care  system"  on  July  10,  1969. 
Se'-retary  Finch  and  .Assistant  Secretary 
Egerberg  announced  that  "the  deans  and 
faculties  of  the  medical  schools  and  all  who 
are  involved  in  the  education  and  training 
of  professional  manpower"  would  be  "asked 
and  challenged"  to  find  new  ways  to  "expand 
the  number  of  persons  they  are  training,  to 
shorten  the  time  needed  for  training  and  to 
orient  their  training  more  towards  the  Im- 
mediate needs  of  the  country,  such  as  com- 
prehensive medical  care  for  the  poor  and 
near  poor." 

However,  the  budget  requests  for  impor- 
tant programs  of  student  assistance.  Institu- 
tional support,  and  health  facilities  construc- 
tion— programs  designed  to  assist  In  im- 
proving training  programs  and  expanding 
enrollment — are  inadequate  to  meet  that  goal 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

The  level  of  support  requested  for  FY 
1971  for  the  health  professions  student  loan 
programs  can  only  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  strenuous  efforts  now  underway  to  ex- 
pand enrollments  at  medical  and  other 
health  professions  schools  across  the  nation, 
and  will  particularly  aggravate  the  inequi- 
ties which  continue  to  result  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  many  students  from  poor  and  middle- 
income  families  who  are  qualified  for  and 
strongly  desire  to  enter  the  health  profee- 
slons. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  a  decrease 
in  funds  for  health  professions  student  loans 
of  $3  million  below  the  level  appropriated 
in  FY  1970.  and  S14.5  million  below  the 
appropriation  level  of  1969.  The  FY  1971  au- 
thorized amount  Is  $35  million,  yet  the 
budget  request  is  only  $13  nalUlon.  The  au- 
thorization for  loans  to  nursing  students  la 
$21  million;  the  administration  has  re- 
quested but  $9.6  million. 

The  present  unmet  need  in  these  profes- 
sions is  commonly  recognized  to  be  approxi- 
mately 50,000  doctors  and  150,000  ntirses.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  fuU  authorized 
amount  for  health  professions  and  nursing 
loans  of  $56  million  be  appropriated  instead 
of  the  budget  request  of  only  $21.6  million. 
Closely  related  to  the  need  for  meaningful 
levels  of  student  assistance  are  the  needs  for 
teaching  facilities  construction  and  Institu- 
tional and  special  project  grants.  The  ad- 
ministration has  requested  $118,100,000  for 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  for  the 
health  professions,  almost  $107  million  below 
the  FY  1971  authorized  level  of  $225  million. 
The  appropriation  for  FY  1970  represented 
70%  of  the  $170  million  authorized  for  that 
year,  while  the  FY  1971  request  Is  only  66% 
of  the  1971  authorization  of  $225  million. 
This  sharp  downward  trend  comes  at  a  time 
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when  construction  assistance  applications 
totaling  $600  mlUlon  have  been  rt^om- 
niended  Tor  approval  by  the  National  Advis- 
ory Council  on  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance.  Appropriation  of  the  full 
t32S  million,  as  strongly  supported  by  the 
American  Association  of  MeJica;  Colleges,  is 
clearly  necessary. 

Similarly,  the  appropriation  request  of 
»n3.650,000  for  Institutional  and  special 
projects  grants  to  medical,  dental  and  re- 
lated health  professions  schools,  xs  only  70 
percent  of  the  1971  authorized  level,  com- 
pared with  87  percent  of  the  authorization 
appropriated  in  FY  1970.  These  grants  are 
specifically  designed  to  assist  in  making  the 
basic  Improvements  cited  by  Secretary  Finch 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Egeberg  as  part  of 
their  goal  to  ■shorten  the  time  needed  for 
training  and  to  orient  their  training  more 
towards  the  immediate  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. .  .  ."  Special  project  grants  provide  the 
basic  means  of  support  for  the  development 
of  programs  In  new  fields  and  for  innova- 
tions in  curriculum  and  teaching,  as  well  as 
for  assistance  to  schools  In  serious  financial 
straits. 

However,  according  to  the  AAMC  which 
represents  the  medical  schools  and  their 
teaching  hospitals  responsible  for  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  education  of  all  the 
physicians  this  country  produces,  more  than 
half  the  medical  schools  In  the  nation  have 
been  awarded  special  projects  grants  on  the 
basis  of  financial  distress.  The  need  to  offset 
that  financial  distress  which  has  beset  so 
many  schools  will  severely  diminish  the 
funds  available  to  finance  sorely-needed  in- 
novation, curriculum  changes,  and  other 
new  developments.  In  other  words,  we  will 
barely  be  standing  still  rather  than  strldlns; 
forward  In  the  effort  to  combat  the  health 
crisis,  unless  we  provide  support  at  the  full 
levels  authorized  for  FY  1971 

I  believe  the  full  8188  million  for  project 
grants  for  medical,  dental,  and  related  schools 
and  »40  million  for  schools  of  nursing  which 
has  b«en  authorized  for  flscaJ  year  1971.  must 
be  appropriated. 

HZ.\LTH    CAKE    DKJVTRT    AND   INNOVATIONS 

Although  health  services  In  the  United 
States  are  rendered  by  well  over  a  million 
professional  people,  we  are  faced  with  an 
Increasing  need  to  educate  and  train  thou- 
sands of  additional  health  services  person- 
nel. Including  entirely  new  types  of  health 
profeaslonAls.  As  tbe«e  people  are  trained, 
however,  we  cannot  continue  to  Ignore  the 
existence  of  problems  of  inequitable  dis- 
tribution. InefBclent  delivery  of  health  c«u-e 
s«rvlces.  and  other  basic  factors  which  have 
led  u«  to  our  current  8t«t«  of  crisis  In  health 
care. 

Among  the  programs  which  have  been 
established  to  Improve  the  ability  of  the  med- 
ic*! commtinlty  to  provide  high  quality  care 
are  Regional  Medical  Programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke,  and — as  legislation  being  con- 
sidered In  both  Hotises  of  Congress  expands 
the  purpose — kidney  dleeaae. 

The  administration  has  requested  a  total 
of  •79.5  mlUlon  for  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
granM  for  TT  1971.  Added  to  $15  million 
available  from  unexpended  FY  1970  appropri- 
ation*, the  estimated  expenditures  for  FY 
1971  are  194.5  million.  According  to  the 
budget  JUBtlfloatlon,  this  amount  will  be 
used  (1)  to  fund  continuation  of  on-going 
grants:  (2)  to  bring  Into  operational  status 
one  remaining  region;  and  (3)  to  award  "to 
the  extent  possible",  approved  but  unfunded 
projects  carried  over  from  1970. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  878  million 
Is  needed  to  continue  previous  RMP  grants, 
and  the  backlog  of  approved  but  unfunded 
programs  from  FY  1970  totals  $39  mUUon. 
TbU  total  of  $104  mlUlon  In  continuation 
and  blaeklogged  approved  grants  exceeds  the 
eirti  mated  amount  requested  for  FY  1971  bjr 


nearly  $10  million,  leaving  no  money  for  new 
applications.  Requests  totalling  $16.4  million 
for  new  grants  have  been  received  so  far  from 
40  of  the  55  regions.  And  it  is  estimated  that 
an  additional  $48  million  in  grant  applica- 
tions will  be  received  for  FY  1971.  for  a  total 
of  $64  million  in  new  applications.  Based  on 
an  estimated  50  percent  approval  rate  by  the 
RMP  National  Advisory  Council,  we  can  ex- 
pect at  least  $30  million  in  new.  approvable 
grant  applications.  And  this  does  not  take 
into  account  activities  which  would  be  Initi- 
ated a-s  a  result  of  the  inclusion  of  "kidney 
disease"  among  those  covered  by  Regional 
Medical  Programs. 

The  total  demonstrable  need  for  Regional 
Medical  Programs,  therefore,  is  a  minimum 
of  $134  million,  and  I  urge  that  at  least  an 
additional  $40  million  be  appropriated  above 
the  administration  request. 

Another  important  program  which  is 
bringing  health  care  to  people  In  a  new  and 
much  more  effective  way  than  in  the  past  Is 
the  very  promising  and  excellent  community 
mental  health  center  program.  No  new  funds 
for  construction  grants  and  only  $60.1  mil- 
lion in  starting  monies  have  been  requested 
for  FY  1971. 

According  to  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  the  $60.1  million  requested 
for  staffing  will  not  even  cover  the  estimated 
need  of  $68  million  for  continuation  grants 
to  centers  already  in  opention.  Nor  will  it 
provide  any  money  for  the  $20  million  in  ap- 
proved appUcations  for  new  staffing  grants 
which  could  not  be  funded  during  FY  1970. 
The  authorization  in  Section  224(a)  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  In- 
cludes $45'  million  for  new  grants  and  an 
open  amount  for  continuation  grants.  They 
estimate  that  a  total  appropriation  for  both 
new  and  continuation  staffing  grants  of  $100 
million  is  needed  PL.  91  211.  recent  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  provides  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5-  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
new  and  continuation  staffing  grants  shall 
be  available  at  preferential  matching  ratios 
for  projects  in  rural  or  urban  poverty  areas 
and  for  the  initiation  and  development  of 
needed  services  in  such  areas.  The  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  under  Section  224(a) 
for  new  and  continuation  staffing  grants 
would  assist  substantially  in  carrying  out 
these  Important  new  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munity MenUl  Health  Centers  Act. 

The  amount  of  $80  million  authorized  for 
FY  1971  for  construction  of  new  community 
mental  health  centers  is  also  fully  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  long-standing  commu- 
nity needs.  I  urge  that  this  money  be 
appropriated. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  In  passing 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Amendments  .\ct  of  1970  iP.L  91-211).  rec- 
ognized that  as  many  as  8  million  children 
In  the  United  States  are  In  need  of  special 
services  of  the  kind  which  community  men- 
tal health  centers,  with  their  emphasis  on 
outpatient,  famlly-orlented  treatment,  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  provide.  P.L.  91-211 
authorizes  $12  million  for  FY  1971  for  grants 
for  construction,  initial  operation,  and  train- 
ing and  evaluation  under  "Part  F — Mental 
Health  of  Children,"  and  I  urge  that  the  full 
amount  be  appropriated  for  those  purposes. 
Since  I  note  that  the  new  NIMH  Director,  Dr. 
Bertram  Brown,  has  expressed  strong  sup- 
port for  new  emphasis  on  child  mental 
health  problems,  we  can  be  assured  that 
these  monies  will  be  effectively  utilized. 

In  adopting  legislation  extending  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  Congress 
also  gave  full  recognition  to  the  critical  na- 
tional health  p»}blem  of  alcoholism,  and  the 
rapidly  escalating  narcotics  addiction  prob- 
lem, by  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $30 
million  for  FY  1971  for  construction,  operat- 
ing costs,  and  special  project  grants  to  com- 
bat these  two  illnesses.  The  President's 
budget  request  for  grants  for  these  purposes 


Is  $15.9  million.  I  urge  you  to  consider  care- 
fully appropriating  the  full  amount  author- 
ized for  FY  1971  so  that  effective  community 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism  and  narcotics  addiction  can  be 
established. 

RESEARCH 

There  Is  one  other  critical  area  in  the 
health  field  which  I  would  like  to  discuss, 
and  that  is  the  federal  contribution  to  basic 
medical  research  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Support  for  basic  research 
during  the  past  two  decades  has  brought  us 
to  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  unparalleled 
potential  for  biomedical  breakthroughs.  The 
continuation  of  this  progress  can  be  assured 
only  through  undiminished  support  of  clini- 
cal and  fundamental  research,  of  education 
and  training  to  maintain  and  enlarge  our 
scientific  manpower  pool,  and  of  the  effec- 
tive application  of  laboratory  discoveries  to 
the  Improvement  of  direct  patient  care. 

In  particular,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  need  for  continued  support  of  research 
into  the  causes  and  cures  of  cancer.  I  am 
sure  the  Subcommittee  remembers  the  mov- 
ing testimony  of  Dr.  Richard  Wolk.  of  San 
Rafael.  California,  last  December.  Dr.  Wolk. 
whose  son.  Brian.  Is  a  victim  of  leukemia, 
showed  you  a  portfolio  of  sadly  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  children  who  have  had  their  lives 
tragically  and  painfully  shortened  by  the 
onslaught  of  leukemia.  You  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that  Dr.  Wolk  has  given  up  his  gen- 
eral practice  In  favor  of  a  fellowship  In  medi- 
cal oncology  at  Mt.  Zlon  Medical  Center  In 
San  Francisco.  In  his  words,  "I  want  to  take 
part  in  the  action  as  the  conquest  of  cancer 
is  achieved." 

Cancer  remains  the  second  leading  cause 
of  death  In  the  United  States,  with  approxi- 
mately 650.000  new  cases  and  more  than 
320.000  deaths  each  year.  If  current  trends  in 
cancer  incidence  and  mortality  are  not  abated 
or  reversed.  It  is  estimated  that  we  will  reach 
an  incidence  of  815.000  new  cases  and  360,000 
deaths  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Federally-supported  cancer  research  has 
amounted  to  nearly  $1.5  billion  over  the  past 
10  years  and  this  research  has  provided  prom- 
ising leads  and  opportunities  In  the  areas 
of  virus  and  chemical  causation.  Immunol- 
ogy and  chemotherapy.  This  progress  must 
be  vigorously  exploited,  and  in  order  to  meet 
that  goal  we  must  provide  for  an  Increase  in 
appropriations  of  20  percent,  or  $40  million 
over  FY  70.  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
In  order  to  compensate  for  the  effects  of  in- 
flation— about  10  percent — and  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  additional  resources  to  step  up 
the  fight  against  this  killer  disease.  The  ad- 
ministration has  requested  a  level  of  $202 
mUUon.  a  $24  million  increase,  for  FY  1971.  I 
would  urge  that  the  Subcommittee  provide 
for  an  additional  $16  million  In  order  to 
bring  the  total  FY  1971  appropriation  to  a 
level  of  $218  million,  or  20  percent  above  that 
for  FY  1970. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $6.5  mlUlon  for  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  Inadequacy  of  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  the  stuuy  of  pulmonary 
diseases.  While  these  diseases  have  suffered 
a  decline  In  attention  and  prestige  since 
the  achievement  of  significant  breakthroughs 
In  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  the  inci- 
dence of  other  dlsabUng  lung  diseases,  such 
as  emphysema  and  bronchitis,  is  on  the  In- 
crease. Environmental  poUutlon-s  effect  on 
the  Incidence  or  aggravation  of  such  dis- 
eases has  become  a  subject  of  deep  concern 
to  many  scientists  and  laymen.  One  doctor 
In  Los  Angeles,  specializing  In  lung  ailments, 
has  offered  the  frightening  statistic  that 
anyone  over  the  age  of  13  In  Los  Angeles 
is  afflicted  with  some  degree  of  emphysema. 
And  any  damage  caused  by  the  environ- 
ment is  further  compounded  by  the  effects 
of  cigarette  smoking. 
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Early  in   1968,  an  advUory  committee  on 
cardiopulmonary  disease  was  created  by  the 
National   Heart  and  Lung  Institute  to  ad- 
vise   on    the    adequacy    of    current    cardio- 
pulmonary research  and  on  the  opportuni- 
ties and  needs  for  expanded  research  and 
training.  In  their  October   1969  report,  the 
advisory  committee  found  that  there  U   a 
need  for  "prospective  epidemiologic  studies 
of  chronic  lung  disease  such  as  bronchitis 
and  emphysema  to  determine  if  their  prev- 
alence is  actually  increasing  and  to  search 
for  clues  as  to  their  causation."  The  com- 
mittee   further   found   that   there   was   In- 
adequate data  available  to  evaluate  the  ade- 
quacy of  research  In  "occupational  respira- 
tory diseases  and  the  effects  of  air  poUuUon." 
These  serious  gaps  In  our  knowledge  about 
the  incidence,  cause,  and  cures  of  lung  dis- 
eases   can    be    corrected    if    adequate    funds 
are  m.tde   available  to  develop   needed  uni- 
versity   curnculums    in    the    lung    field    and 
pulmonarv  research  centers  which  can  pro- 
vide a  foca:  point  for  studies  In  this  area. 
It  is  estimated  that  only  358  of  the  182,- 
000    physicians    in    private    practice    today 
are  pnmanlv   specialists  in   pulmonary  dis- 
ease, and  that  one-half  of  the  medical  res- 
Idencles   in   pulmonary   disease   are   unfilled 
because  medical   schools  are   unable   to  ob- 
tain pulmonarv  disease  faculty   to  promote 
this   importp.m    field   of   medicine.    There   Is 
a   need   for   agcresslve   us^essment   of   medi- 
cal school  curnculums  In  the  lung  field  to 
revl<;e  and  revltaUze  them  so  they  will   at- 
tract the  mcd  students  to  a  speciRliy  in  lung 
dlse.ises    The  administration  budget  has  al- 
located nothing  for  the  development  of  the 
currlcu'.ums  In  medical  schools  which  could 
attract    'he    current    student    body    to   this 
specliltv.  I  would  urge  that  82  5  million  be 
appropriated     for    this    purpose— this    sum 
when  divided   among   the   over   100   medical 
schools  would  menn  each  schoool  would  re- 
ceive   an    undergraduate    teaching    grant    of 
less   than    $25,000,    little   enough    when   one 
considers    the    magnitude    of    the    need. 

Another  vital  method  of  attracting  man- 
power into  this  important  area,  Is  the  es- 
tablishment of  pulmonary  centers  at  uni- 
versity medical  centers  where  there  Is  al- 
ready'a  nuclei  of  activities  In  research  and 
clinical  investigation.  Such  centers  can  pro- 
duce the  environment  which  will  attract 
more  phvslclans  into  academic  research  or 
practice  "in  the  pulmonary  field.  The  ad- 
mlnlstrations  FY  1971  budget  request  In- 
cludes funds  to  support  the  establishment 
of  one  such  center,  however.  I  believe  the 
capabllltv  exists  In  the  nation's  medical 
communitv  to  Implement  many  more  such 
centers  and  I  urge  that  an  additional  $3 
million  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
This  $3  million  would  make  possible  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  additional  four  centers. 

I  believe  that  appropriation  of  the  »5.o 
mllUon  for  the  purposes  I  have  outimed— 
which  when  added  to  the  administration  re- 
quest would  bring  the  toUl  appropriation 
for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
to  about  $177  mUllon— would  give  a  much 
needed  Impetus  to  our  ability  to  combat  pul- 
monarv diseases. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  understand 
the  consequences  of  man's  reckless  conquest 
of  nature.  The  health  and  even  the  life  of 
men.  animals,  earth  and  sky  are  seriously 
threatened  by  environmental  pollution.  I 
hope  the  Subcommittee  will  agree  with  me 
that  It  Is  time  to  begin  to  Improve  our  re- 
search capability  In  the  serious  and  disabling 
lung  diseases  which  have  received  far  too 
little  attention  In  recent  years. 

Another  area  In  which  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  trained  professionals  Is  that  of  alco- 
holism. This  Is  a  disease  which  afflicts  S  mU- 
Uon Individuals  In  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  long  been  subject  to  neglect  by  the 
medical  community.  Treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease Is  a  slow,  many  times  unrewarding, 
process  in  the  view  of  many  health  profes- 


sionals and  discourages  their  enterUig  this 
field   Some  of  the  lack  of  interest  may  result 
from  the  failure  of  medical  schooU  to  give 
adequate    emphasis    to    the    diagnosis    and 
treatment    of    alcoholism.    To    counter   this 
situation,    there    Is   a    need    to   Increase   the 
number  of  health  professionals  with  special 
expertise  In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the    alcoholic    patient.    Last    year,    the    Na- 
tional  Institute  of   Mental   Health   used   its 
entire  allocation  of  approximately  $1  mllUon 
for  training  grants  In  the  area  of  alcohoUsm. 
The   administration  has  requested  substan- 
tiallv  the  same  amount  for  FY  1971,  which 
will  enable  the  program  to  barely  maintain 
the    momentum    that   has    been    generated. 
There    is   a   solid    need   for    at   least   double 
that  amount  and  I  urge  the  appropriation  of 
an  additional  $1.25  million  for  this  purpose. 
I  understand  that  this  amount  added  to  that 
requested,  would  provide  a  sum  that  could 
be    used    effectively    by    the    Department    in 
building  a  manpower  base  for  programs  for 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  alcoholism. 
Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  discuss  an 
unrelated  but  highlv  important  program  for 
the   training  of  social  work  manpower.  For 
ftscaJ  years  1969,  1970.  and  1971,  $5  million 
has  been  authorized  under  section  707  of  the 
Social   Security   Act  for  grants   to  colleges, 
universities  and  accredited  graduate  schools 
of  social  work  to  meet  part  of  the  cost  of 
developing,    expanding    or    Improving    their 
social  work  training  resources.  Only  $3  mil- 
lion of   the  authorized   amount  was  appro- 
priated in   FY   1969   and   1970.  and   the   ad- 
ministration  has   requested    the  same    level 
for  FY  1971. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  provide  the 
full  amount  for  social  work  manpower  train- 
ing beginning  this  year  In  order  to  ensure 
that  en   adequate  pool   of  social   work   per- 
sonnel  will   be  available   to  meet  the  great 
demands    to   be   made   on   these   professions 
upon  Implementation  of  the  proposed  wel- 
fare reform,  with  its  Important  provisions  for 
increasing  and  Improving  social  services  to 
assist  recipients  to  move  off  the  welfare  rolls. 
During  the  past  several  years  the  number 
of   approved  applications   from  educational 
Institutions     offering     undergraduate     and 
graduate  programs  In  social  work  has  greatly 
exceeded  the  volume  of  funds  available.  In 
FY  1969,  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice (SRS)   was  able  to  make  only  70  awards 
from  the  appropriated  amount  of  $3  miUion; 
an   additional   125   applications  totaUlng  $9 
million    or    more    were    approved    but    not 
funded.  In  FY  1970  the  70  previous  grants 
were  continued  at  the  same  level   ($3  mU- 
llon ) ,  although  the  InsUtutions  had  appUed 
for  $5.5  mlUlon  to  expand  their  programs.  An 
additional  56  new  applications.  totaUlng  $2.9 
mUUon,  were  received  that  year.  The  64  proj- 
ects which  were  approved  but  not  funded 
would  have  trained   over  2.000  students  if 
adequate  appropriations  had  been  available. 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  been  meeting  less 
than    half   the   estabUshed   need   for   these 
training  granw.  SRS  estimates  that  100.000 
new  social  workers  vrtU  be  needed  in  FY  1971, 
In   addition   to   the   existing   pool   of   60.000 
professionals   with   undergraduate   or    grad- 
uate degrees.  And  by  1976,  based  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  FamUy  Assistance  Plan  and 
on    anticipated    population    Increases,    it    Is 
estimated  that  500,000  additional  social  work- 
ers wUl  have  to  be  trained. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  additional  appro- 
priation of  $2  mlUlon  which  has  been  au- 
thorized for  FY  1971  be  provided  In  order 
that  we  may  begin  now  to  train  the  social 
work  professionals  we  know  wlU  be  needed 
If  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  Is  to  be  effec- 
tively Implemented. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  and  Public  WeUare  Com- 
mittee's Health  Subcommittee  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, I  have  become  Increasingly  Impressed 
with  and  seriously  concerned  about  the  enor- 


mous problems  facing  this  country  In  medl- 
cal  care  and  deUvery  of  health  services.  I 
greatly  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
come  before  this  Suboonamlttee  to  express 
some  of  those  concerns  to  you  m  connection 
with  the  pending  legislation. 


CRIME  PREVENTION 
Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    the 
crime  crisis  \xi  the  Nation  continues  to 
soar  out  of  control. 

AccordUig  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  seri- 
ous crune  in  the  Nation  during  the  first 
3  months  of  1970  Uicreased  13  percent 
over  the  comparable  period  in  1969.  Vio- 
lent crime  was  up  12  percent,  murder  up 
13  percent.  robber>'  up  15  percent,  ag- 
gravated assault  up  8  percent. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  1970  over  1969  is  greater 
than  the  jump  in  1969  over  1968. 

This  spiraling  increase  in  crime,  and 
particularly  In  crimes  of  violence,  must 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  new  and  better 
anticrime  laws  to  give  law  enforcement 
officials  the  tools  they  need  to  defeat  the 
crimuial  element  We  need  to  provide  lo- 
cal police  departments  with  the  assist- 
ance they  need  to  more  effectively  carry 
out  their  tasks. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  45-part  comprehensive  anti- 
crime  program  to  help  make  our  streets 
safe.  My  anticrime  program  Includes 
measures  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
local  poUce  departments,  reform  and 
modernize  our  court  sj'stem,  improve  our 
terribly  Uiadequate  correctional  system, 
stamp  out  the  drug  traffic  that  Infests 
every  comer  of  our  country,  and  smash 
organized  crime. 

One  of  those  45  anticrime  measures  is 
a  moderate  and  reasonable  proposal  to 
keep  guns  of  crime  and  violence  out  of 
the  hands  of  convicted  felons,  narcotics 
addicts,  alcoholics,  lunatics,  and  juve- 
niles. In  the  last  Congress,  this  bill  had 
19  Senate  cosponsors,  including  the  pres- 
ent majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate,  and  received  the  votes  of  31  U.S. 
Senators. 

My  reason  for  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion Is  simple  and  direct.  Like  many 
Americans  during  the  course  of  the  last 
decade,  I  have  been  appalled  at  the  stag- 
gering damage  inflicted  on  American 
citizens  by  guns  of  crime  and  violence 
fired  in  anger  or  panic  during  robberies, 
holdups,  and  assaults. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  released 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
in  1968,  guns  were  used  in  nearly  9,000 
murders,  more  than  65,000  aggravated 
assaults,  and  99.000  robberies  In  this 
country.  Today— in  America — 25  of  our 
fellow  citizens  will  be  murdered  by  gun, 
180  will  be  assaulted  by  gim.  and  275  will 
be  robbed  by  gun.  Ninety-six  of  every 
100  police  ofBcers  murdered  are  shot  by 
gim-toting  lawbreakers. 

This  violence,  which  menaces  the  daily 
existence  of  storekeepers,  delivery  truck, 
bus,  and  cabdrivers.  the  late-duty  nurse, 
the  salesman,  our  older  citizens,  and  es- 
pecially our  police  officers,  must  be 
st<«)ped. 

My  legislation  would  require  a  gun  pur- 
chaser or  owner  to  obtain  an  Identlflca- 
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tion  card  from  his  own  local  gun  dealer 
certifying  that  he  is  not  a  convicted 
felon  or  an  adjudged  narcotics  addict, 
mental  incompetent,  or  a  juvenUe  under  . 
18  My  proposal  would  also  require  that 
all  firearms  must  have  serial  numbers  re- 
corded with  a  law-enforcement  agency  • 
Such  recording  is  essential  for  prompt 
and  effective  tracing  of  guns  used  in 
crimes  and  to  help  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers return  lost  or  stolen  guns  to  their 
law-abiding  owners. 

Mv  proposal  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with"  anv  law-abiding  citizen's  right  to 
purchase  or  own  guns  of  the  kind  and 
number  cf  his  choice. 

These  principles  have  been  endorsed 
bv  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  by  political  leaders  of  differ- 
ent persuasions,  including  Mayor  Daley 
of  Chicaco.  and  Mayor  Lindsay,  of  New- 
York  and  advocated  by  every  national 
study  cf  cnme  and  violence  in  the  last 

""^"entially  the  identification  card  and 
recordine  provisions  in  my  bill  are  means 
of  protectee  the  public— and  the  Amert' 
can  public  deserves  to  be  protected.  In 
1968  there  were  nearly  9,000  gun  mur- 
der-  in  the  United  States.  In  comparable 
recent  years.  England  had  48.  Fi-ance  had 
I'll  rnd  Japan,  with  a  population  nail 
that  of  the  United  States,  had  just  20. 
The  reason  for  this  incredible  disparity 
is  that  England.  France,  and  Japan  have 
gun  crime  control  laws  to  protect  their 
citizens.  . 

But  despite  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion powerful  and  selfish  special  interest 
groiips  have  oppo.sed  it.  They  have 
flooded  my  State  with  slick  publicity. 
half-truths,  and  deliberate  lies  in  order 
to  create  the  impression  that  my 
proposals  are  an  effort  to  abolish 
hunting  as  a  sport.  Even  though 
these  propagandists  know  that  I  am 
a  dedicated  hunter  and  sportsman, 
thev  falsely  allege  that  I  favor  'confisca- 
tion" of  all  firearms,  even  from  the  law 
abiding. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
my  legislation  would  not  permit  the  con- 
fiscation of  firearms  from  any  law'-abid- 
ing  citizen.  It  would  not  impose  fees  or 
taxes  on  firearms  or  firearms  owners. 

My  legislation  is  a  small  effort  to  re- 
duce the  violence  in  our  country.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  my  proposals  will  completely 
solve  the  problem  of  violent  crune.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  they  are  a  reasonable 
approach,  at  a  far  less  cost  and  incon- 
venience than  obtaining  a  drivers  license 
or  registering  a  car.  to  put  the  brakes  on 
the  rising  Ude  of  violence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  bUl.  S.  977,  be  included  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tnis 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  'Tlrearma  Regis- 
tration and  Licensing  Act  of  1969." 
TITLE  I— REGISTRATION  OP  FIREARMS 
Sec  101.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  44  the 
following  new  chapter: 
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"Chapter  44 A. —REGISTRATION  OP 
FIREARMS 


•Sec. 

•931.  Definitions. 

■•932.  Registration. 
•933  State  preemption. 
•934.  Sales  of  firearms  and  ammunition. 

'•935  Penalties. 

-936  Disposition  of  firearms  to  Secretary. 

•937.  Rules  and  regulations;  periods  of  am- 
nesty. 
•■938.  Disclosure  of  information. 
•939.  .Assistance  to  Secretary. 
•5  931.  Definitions 
••As  used  in  this  chapter— 
'•(1)   The  term    firearm'  means  a  weapon 
(i-cludlng  a  starter  gunl    which  will  or  Is 
aesigned  -.o  cr  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel   a  projectile  by  the  action  el  an  ex- 
plo^^lve,  but  shall  not  include  a  firearm  as 
that  term  is   defined   In  chapter  53  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  an  antique 
tirearm    as    defined    In    section    921    of    this 

title.  ,      „ 

••,2)  The  term  •Secretary"  means  the  faec- 

retarv  of  the  Treasury. 

"(31  The  term  'licensed  dealer'  means  any 

importer,   manufacturer,  or   dealer   Uceiised 

under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  this 

••|4)  The  term  •ammunition  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bul- 
lets, or  propellant  powder  de>igned  for  tise 
in  anv  tirearm. 

••(51  The  term  'seir  means  give,  bequeath, 
or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

••;6     The   term   •possess'   means  asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control  not 
subject  to  termination  by  another  or  after 
a  fixed  period  of  time. 
••«  932.  Registration 

"(ai  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  per.son 
knowinglv  to  possess  a  firearm  not  registered 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 
•'(1)  with  respect  to  a  firearm,  previously 
unregistered,  if  such  tire.irm  l.s  held  by  a 
licensed  dealer  for  purposes  of  sale:  Pro- 
vided, That  records  of  such  firearm?  are  kept 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  a  firearm  In 
the  possession  of  a  person  who  possessed  such 
firearm  on  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter; 
■•(3)  a  firearm,  previously  unregistered, 
possessed  by  (A)  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(b)(1)  A  licensed  dealer  who  sells  a 
firearm  to  a  person  in  whose  possession  the 
firearm  must  be  registered  shall  before  de- 
livery require  from  the  purchaser  a  com- 
pleted application  for  the  registration  of  the 
firearm  and  shall  file  the  application  with 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  the  day  of  de- 
livery. „  . 
"(2)  When  a  person  other  than  a  licensed 
dealer  sells  a  firearm,  the  purchaser  shall 
file  an  application  for  Its  registration  with 
the  Secretarv  prior  to  receipt  of  the  firearm. 
"(3)  A  person  who  possesses  a  firearm  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall,  unless 
he  sooner  sells  the  firearm,  file  an  application 
for  registration  of  the  firearm  with  the  Sec- 
retary within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 
"(4)  A  person  who  comes  Into  possession 
of  a  firearm  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
chapter  bv  means  other  than  those  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  file  an  application  for  registration  or 
the  firearm  wl'h  the  Secretary  within  seven 
days  thereiuter. 

'■(c)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  include  at  least 
the  following: 

••(1)  the  name,  address,  date  and  place  ol 
birth,  and  social  security  or  taxpayer  Iden- 
tification number  of  the  applicant; 


"(2)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  type,  and 
the  serial  number  of  the  flreajm;  and 

"(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  from  whom  the  firearm 
was  obtained,  the  number  of  such  persons 
certificate  of  registration  of  such  firearm,  II 
any  and.  If  such  person  Is  a  licensed  dealer, 
his  license  number,  If  such  license  number 
is  known. 

'•(d)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  In  duplicate.  The  original 
application  -rhall  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  either  m  per- 
son or  bv  certified  mall,  return  receipt  re- 
quested. In  such  place  as  the  Secreuiry  by 
regulation  may  provide.  The  duplicate  shall 
be  retained  by  the  applicant  as  temporary 
evidence  cf  re^stration.  The  Secret.^ry.  after 
receipt  of  a  dulv  filed  completed  application 
for  registration."  shall  send  to  the  applicant 
:'.  numbered  certlfloite  of  registration  iden- 
tifying such  person  as  the  registered  owner 
of  such  firearm. 

■•(e)  Registration  of  a  firearm  shall  ex- 
pire upon  anv  change  of  the  registrants'  nam*" 
or  residence  unless  the  registrant  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  within  thirty  days  of  such 
change. 

••(fi  It  sh.ill  be  unlawful  for  a  person  to 
carry  a  firearm  required  to  be  registered  by 
this"ch:ipter  without  having  with  h  m  a  cer- 
tificate- of  re-lstration,  or  if  stich  certificate 
h.is  not  been  received,  temporary  evidence 
ol  registration,  or  to  refuse  to  exhibit  such 
certl.icate  or  temporary  evidence  upon  de- 
mand of  a  law  enforcement  officer. 
■  !  W3    Sta'.e  precrr.pt,  >n 

'  ■■Section  932  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  a  firearm  registered  in  the  possessor's  State 
cf  residence  or  .i  political  subtlivi.sion  iherco: 
pursuant  to  a  registration  system  determined 
bv  the  Secretary  to  be  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  and  compatible  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter.  Determinations  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
review  In  the  manner  provided  in  section 
923A(11  of  this  title. 
"§  934    Sales  of  firearms  and  ammunition 

"(a)  A  person  who  sells  a  firearm  registered 
under  this  chapter  shall,  within  five  days  of 
the  sale,  return  to  the  Secretary  his  certifi- 
cate of  registration,  noting  on  It  the  name 
and  residence  address  of  the  transferee,  the 
number  of  the  transferee's  State  or  local  per- 
mit or  Federal  gun  license,  and  the  date  of 
delivery. 

•■lb)  It  shall  be  vuilawful  to  acquire  a 
firearm  required  to  be  registered  by  this 
chapter  knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  fljearm  acquired  Is  not 
registered  to  the  transferor.  'Whoever  acquires 
a  firearm  required  to  be  registered  by  this 
chapter  shall  require  the  seller  to  exhibit 
a  certificate  of  registration,  and  shall  note 
the  number  of  the  certificate  on  his  applica- 
tion for  registration. 

••(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
dealer  to  take  or  receive  by  wav  of  pledge 
or  pawn  a  firearm  required  to  be  registered 
by  this  chapter  without  also  taking  and  re- 
taining during  the  term  of  such  pledge  or 
pawn  the  certificate  of  registration.  If  such 
pledge  or  pawn  Is  not  redeemed  the  dealer 
shall  return  the  certificate  of  registration 
to  the  Secretary  and  register  the  firearm  In 
hir,  own  name. 

"(d)  The  executor  or  administrator  of 
an  estate  containing  a  firearm  registered 
under  this  chapter  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  death  of  the  registrant 
and  sh-ill.  at  the  time  of  anv  truisfer  of 
the  firearm,  return  the  certificate  of  reg- 
isfatlon  to  the  Secretary  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a).  The  executor  or  administrator 
of  an  estate  containing  a  firearm  not  reg- 
istered as  required  by  this  chapter  shall 
promptly  register  the  firearm,  without  pen- 
alty   for   any  prior   failure  to  register  It. 

"fe)  Whoever  possesses  a  firearm  required 
to   b«   registered   under   this   chapter   shall 
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within  ten  days  notify  the  Secretary  of  any 
loss,  theft,  or  destruction  of  the  firearm, 
and,   after   such   notice,   of   any   recovery. 

•'(f)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  sell  am- 
munition to  a  person  for  use  in  a  firearm 
required  to  be  registered  without  either  ( 1 ) 
requiring  the  purchaser  to  exhibit  a  certifi- 
cate of  registr.^tlon  or  temporary  evidence  of 
registration  of  a  tirearm  which  uses  such 
ammunition,  and  noting  the  certificate  num- 
ber or  date  of  the  temporary  evidence  of 
registration  on  the  records  required  to  be 
maintained  bv  the  dealer  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 923(d)  of  this  title,  or  (2)  ascertaining 
and  recording  that  the  ammunition  Is  for 
use  in  a  firearm  that  Is  not  required  to  be 
registered  under  Federal  or  State  law. 
"5  935.  Penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  a  provision  at  sec- 
tion 932  or  934  shall  be  punished  by  Impris- 
onment not  to  exceed  two  years,  or  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,  or  both. 

•■(b)  Whoever  knowingly  falsifies  any  In- 
formation required  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forges  or 
alters  any  certificate  of  registration  or  tem- 
porary evidence  of  registration,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five 
years  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  both. 
■•(C)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
no  information  or  evidence  obtained  from 
an  application  or  certificate  of  registration 
required  to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a 
natural  person  in  order  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  regulftlons  is- 
sued bv  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  that  person  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  a  violation  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  registration  con- 
taining the  Information  or  evidence. 
"§  936.  Disposition  of  firearms  to  Secretary 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
reasonable  value  for  firearms  voluntarily  re- 
linquished to  him. 

"(b)  A  person  who  lawfully  possessed  ft 
firearm  prior  to  the  operative  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  title,  and  who  Is  Ineligible 
to  possess  such  firearm  by  virtue  of  such 
provision,  shall  receive  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  firearm  If  surrendered  to  the 
Secretary. 

"§  937.  Rules  and  regulations;  periods  of 
amnesty 
"The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  Including  reasonable  requirements 
for  the  marking  of  firearms  that  do  not  have 
serial  numbers,  and  may  declare  periods  of 
amnesty  for  the  registration  of  flrearmfl. 
••§  938.  Disclosure  of  information 

'•Information  contained  on  any  certificate 
of  registration  or  application  therefor  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law 
enforcement  officers  requiring  such  infor- 
mation In  pursuit  of  their  official  duties. 
'•§  939.  Assistance  to  Secretary 

'When  requested  by  the  Secretary.  Federal 
departments   and   agencies   shall   assist   the 
Secretary  In  the  administration  of  this  title." 
TITLE  n— LICENSING 
SEC.  201.   Chapter  44  of  title    18.  -United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  923  the  following  new  section: 
"§  923A.  State  permit   system;    Federal   gun 
licenses 
"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States  have 
adequate  permit  systems  for  the  possession 
of  firearms  and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  names  of  such  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

"(b)  An  adequate  permit  system  shall  In- 
clude provision  for — 


"(1)  Identification  of  the  permit  holder 
appearing  on  the  permit,  Including  name, 
address,  age,  and  signature  or  photograph: 
"(2)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  permit  to 
a  person  who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has 
been  convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year,  or  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Jus- 
tice; 

"(3)  restrictions  on  issuance  of  a  permit  to 
a  person  who,  by  reason  of  age,  mental  con- 
dition, alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or  pre- 
vious violations  of  firearms  laws  cannot  be 
reUed  upon  to  possess  or  use  firearms  safely 
and  responsibly; 

"(4)  means  of  InvesUgatlon  of  applicants 
for  permits  to  determine  their  eligibility  un- 
der subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

"(5)  prohibition  of  possession  of  firearms 
or  ammunlUon  by  any  person  who  has  not 
been  issued  such  a  permit;  and 

"(6)  revocation  of  a  permit  issued  to  a 
person  who  subsequently  becomes  Ineligible 
under  subparagraph  (2). 

"(c)  After  September  1,  1970,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  otherwise 
transfer  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  (other  than  a  licensed  importer, 
licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer) 
tinless — 

"(1)  the  sale  or  transfer  is  not  prohibited 
by  any  other  provision  of  this  chapter;  and 
"(2)  the  purchaser  or  transferee  exhibits 
a  valid  permit  Issued  to  him  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  having  an  adequate  per- 
mit system,  or  the  purchaser  or  transferee 
exhibits  a  valid  Federal  gun  license  issued  Ir, 
accordance  with  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

••  ( d  I  A  licensed  dealer  shall  Issue  a  Federal 
gun  license  to  a  person  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  over  ujxjn  presentation  of: 

"(1)  a  vaUd  official  document  of  Identifi- 
cation (such  as  driver's  permit  or  selective 
service  certificate)  Issued  by  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof;  and 

"(2)  a  statement  signed  by  the  person  In 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
he  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  that  he 
has  never  been  committed  in  an  Institution 
by  a  court  of  the  United  Stales  or  a  court  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  alcoholic,  a  drug 
addict,  or  mentally  111  or  incompetent,  that 
he  is  not  under  indictment,  has  not  been 
convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
bv  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  Is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  and  is 
not  otherwise  prohibited  by  any  provision  of 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law  from  possessing 
firearms  or  ammunition:  such  statement  may 
Include  such  additional  information  regard- 
ing the  applicant,  Including  without  limita- 
tion, birth  date  and  place,  sex,  height,  weight, 
eye  and  hair  color,  and  present  and  previous 
residences  ss  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

"(e)  Federal  pun  licenses  shall  be  issued 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  mav  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
A  dealer  shall  maintain  a  record  of  all 
licenses  issued  by  him  eis  part  of  the  records 
required  to  be  maintained  by  section  923 
of  this  chapter,  and  shall  forward  to  the 
Secretarv  the  documents  described  In  sub- 
paragraphs (d)(2)  through  (dU31  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  Any  person  denied  a  Federal  gun 
license  under  subsection  (d)  may  apply  di- 
rectly therefor  to  the  Secretary  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary. 
"(g)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter,  a  licensed  dealer  may  ship  or  de- 
liver a  firearm  or  ammunition  to  a  person 
only  If  the  dealer  confirms  that  the  pur- 
chaser has  been  Issued  a  valid  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  an  adequate  State  or  Iccal  per- 
mit system,  a  Federal  gtm  license,  or  a  Fed- 
eral dealer's  license,  and  notes  the  number 
of  such  permit  or  license  In  the  records  re- 


quired  to   be   kept    by   section   923   of   this 
chapter. 

"(h)  After  September  1.  1971.  no  person 
may  possess  a  firearm  or  ammunition  with- 
out a  valid  State  or  local  permit.  If  he  is 
a  resident  of  a  State  or  locality  having  an 
adequate  permit  system,  or  a  Federal  gun 
license:  Provided,  That  a  person  not  a  resi- 
dent of  a  State  or  locality  having  an  ade- 
quate permit  system,  who  is  Ineligible  for 
a  Federal  gun  license  solely  by  reason  of  age 
may  receive  a  firearm  or  ammunition  for 
occasional,    brief,    and    lawful    recreational 

"(I)  Determinations  of  adequate  permit 
systems  under  this  section  or  adequate  regis- 
tration systems  under  section  933  and  de- 
nials by  the  Secretary  of  Federal  gun  licenses 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but 
shall  be  reviewable  de  novo  pursuant  to 
chapter  7.  title  5.  United  States  Code,  in  an 
action  instituted  by  any  person.  State,  or 
political  subdivision  adversely  aHected 

•'(j)  _t  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
willfully  to  fall  to  deliver  a  valid  Federal 
gun  license  to  the  Secretary  if  such  person 
has  been  issued  such  license  and  subse- 
quently is  placed  under  Indictment,  con- 
victed In  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
a  fugitive  from  Justice,  committed  to  an 
institution  by  any  court  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  an  alcoholic,  a  narcotics  addict,  or 
mentally  Incompetent,  or  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  any  provision  of  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law  from  possessing  firearms  and 
ammunition. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
willfully  to  convey  or  otherwise  furnish  to 
another  person  a  Federal  gun  license  which 
has  been  issued  to  himself,  or  to  a  third 
person,  in  order  to  evade  or  obstruct  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  knowingly  and 
willfully  make  a  false  statement  or  repre- 
sentation m  connection  with  any  applica- 
tion for  a  Federal  gun  Ucenfe." 

Sec.   202.    The   analysis   of   chapter   44   of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after 
the  following: 
"923.  Licensing  •• 

"923A.  State    permit    systems:    Federal    gun 
licenses." 
TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  301.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  or  any  amendments  made  thereby  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  be  held  invalid,  the  provisions 
of  the  other  parts  and  their  application  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

EFFECT     ON     STATE     LAW 

Sec.  302.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  a  State  or  possession  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  or  to  relieve  any  person  of  any  ob- 
ligation imposed  bv  any  law  of  any  State, 
possession,  or  political -subdivision  thereof. 

RELIEF    FROM     DlSABILnTES 

SEC  303.  Notwithstanding  the  provUlons  of 
section  923A(d)(2).  a  licensed  dealer  shall 
issue  a  Federal  gun  license  to  a  person  who 
otherwise  qualifies  under  that  section  but 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
or  has  been  committed  to  an  institution  by 
a  court  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  alco- 
holic a  drug  addict,  or  mentally  111  or  in- 
competent, if  that  person  displays  a  docu- 
ment in  writing  from  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  his  St*te  or  residence  of  spe- 
cifically authorizing  that  person  to  obtain 
such  license. 
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EFnCTIVE     DATE 

Sec.  304.  The  provisions  of  lUles  IV  and  V 
of  thii  Act  shaU  become  effective  one  year 
alter  :he  dates  of  Its  enactment. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  the  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  AssisT.\NT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  17923 »  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  766  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson >  and  others. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mjself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  written  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Poage.  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  entitled 
"Representative  Poage  on  Helping  the 
Hungry." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REPaiSENTATIVE    POAOE    ON    HELPING    THE 
HtrJJGKT 

The  article  on  your  editorial  page  of 
June  29  entitled  "Hunger:  Yesterday's  Crisis, 
Todays  Yawn"  by  Colman  McCarthy  Is  an 
example  of  such  Inaccurate  reporting  that  I 
feel  I  should  not  let  It  go  unchallenged  for 
fear  my  failure  to  respond  might  be  taken 
as  acceptance  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
therein. 

The  first  Pood  Stamp  Program  originated 
with  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House  in  the  late  1930s,  and  It  was  also  this 
committee  that  wrote  the  present  program 
which  is  based  on  the  1964  act.  I  have  always 
supported  the  program  I  believe  It  Is  an 
effective  way  of  providing  food  asiristance 
for  needy  people 

I  do  not  believe  !t  is  a  proper  vehicle  for 
the  solution  of  all  of  our  fioclal  assistance 
problems  I  recognlre  that  there  are  those 
who  think  that  food  stamps  without  cost  to 
the  recipient  should  be  used  to  provide  not 
only  food  but  clothing,  shelter,  furniture 
and  medical  services,  and  some  would  go  far 
enough  to  provide  them  not  only  to  those 
who  need  them  h\v  to  all  of  those  who  want 
them  wlthou'  any  show  of  need  or  any  re- 
quirement of  self-help   whatever. 

In  the  final  analysis  I  think  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  di.=agreement  on  this  Issue.  I  per- 
somlly  telleve.  and  a  substantial  majority 
of  our  committee  has  believed  and  still  be- 
lieves, that  food  stamfjs  should  be  used  to 
supplement .  not  su'bHitnte  for,  the  normal 
buying  power  of  low  income  families.  We 
believe  it  is  still  desirable  for  those  who  can 
do  so  to  work  In  order  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  We  believe  that  the  bill 
our  committee  has  approved  provides  a  fair 
test  In  this  respect  It  reads: 

"ici  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
s;on=;  of  law.  the  Secretarv  shall  Include  In 


the  uniform  national  standards  of  eligibility 
to  be  prescribed  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  a  provision  that  each  State 
agency  shall  provide  that  a  household 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  If  It  Includes  an  able-bodied  adult 
person  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  (ex- 
cept mothers  or  other  members  of  the 
household  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
care  of  dependent  children  or  of  incapaci- 
tated adults  or  who  are  bona  fide  students 
in  any  accredited  school  or  training  pro- 
pram)  who  either  tai  falls  to  register  for 
employment  at  a  State  or  Federal  employ- 
ment office  or.  when  impractical,  at  such 
other  appropriate  State  or  Federal  office 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  (b)  has  re- 
fused to  accept  emplovTnent  or  public  work 
at  not  less  than  the  higher  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  established  by  a  valid 
regulation  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  authorized  by  existing  law  to 
establish  such  regulation.  Refusal  to  work 
at  a  struck  plant  or  site  for  the  duration  of 
a  strike  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  refusal 
to  accept  employment  " 

This  is  known  as  the  Poage  amendment. 
You  win  note  that  It  does  not  deny  food 
stamps  to  anyone  who  is  making  a  sincere 
effort  to  help  himself:  It  does  not  require 
anyone  to  become  a  strikebreaker.  On  the 
other  hand,  unlike  the  Family  Assistance 
Act.  It  requires  recipients  to  actually  work  If 
offered  a  Job  rather  than  to  simply  "register 
for  work."  This  Is  the  whole  basic  reason  for 
criticism  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  We 
are  not  trying  to  stane  anybody,  but  we  are 
trying  to  maintain  a  concept  of  work  In 
America. 

Our  bill  rather  than  trying  to  limit  any 
needed  aid  authorizes  unlimited  appropria- 
tions for  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  There 
has  been  nc  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  deny  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  to  supplement  the  In- 
come of  needy  people  We  simply  haven't 
had  the  kind  of  press  that  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
has  had,  nor  have  we  at  any  time  stood  in 
the  way  of  adequate  financing,  as  has  been 
suggested.  On  the  contrary.  It  was  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  the  House  which  last 
fall  (H  J.  Res.  934  was  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee on  Oct.  8,  1969,  and  passed  the  Hovise 
Nov.  5)  brought  out  a  bill  to  more  than  dou- 
ble the  1970  authorization  for  food  stamps. 
Our  committee  authorized  every  dollar  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  he  could 
sp>end,  and  we  did  it  without  any  delay  and. 
Incidentally,  without  any  favorable  publicity 
from  The  Washington  Post. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Program  Is  not  coming  to 
an  end  the  first  of  July.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy so  roundly  abuses,  does  not  object  to 
the  passage  of  a  continuing  resolution  which 
will  authorize  the  expenditure  at  the  full  re- 
quested rate  of  $1  '250  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  several  months 

Finally,  Mr.  McCarthy  repeiits  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  a  good  many 
self-appointed  advocates  of  food  stamps,  that 
our  committee  has  somehow  or  another  tied 
the  Food  Stamp  Bill  to  the  Farm  Bill,  and 
that  the  two  will  be  brought  In  as  one  bill. 
This  .approach  has  been  discussed — there  Is 
frankly  some  logic  to  keeping  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  farm  products  In  the 
same  legislation— but  approximately  a 
month  ago  the  committee  members  at  my 
suggestion  agreed  that  we  would  bring  the 
farm  bill  to  the  floor  without  Including  the 
food  stamp  provisions,  and  that  the  food 
stamp  provisions  would  be  brought  in  as  a 
separate  bill  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
sound  decision,  but  It  Is  certainly  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  decisions  reported  by  Mr. 
McCarthy.  If  his  reporting  of  the  historic 
facts  is  not  more  accurate  than  this  Indi- 
cates. It  seems  to  me  that  his  reporting  of 
the  reasons  and  philosophies  which  have  mo- 


tivated the  various  members  of  our  commit- 
tee may  be  Just  as  Inaccurate. 

Mr.  McCarthy  winds  up  his  article  with 
reference  to  a  kid  who  had  no  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
provided  the  first  school  lunches  r.hls  pro- 
gram was  later  taken  over  by  another  com- 
mittee). The  Agriculture  Committee  origi- 
nated the  School  Breakfast  Program.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  originated  the  Spe- 
cial Milk  Program  and  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram to  help  on  that  kid's  dinner.  Can  any 
of  the  Senate  committees  which  have  so 
loudly  proclaimed  themselves  patrons  of  all 
of  the  poor  and  the  hungry  point  to  a  record 
of  having  done  so  much  for  those  who  need 
help  m  America? 

W.  R.  Poage, 
Cnairman.  House  Committee  on  Agnculture. 

Washington. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the 
point  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Lo'aisiana.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  and  myself,  on  yes- 
terday, that  we  would  have  no  difficulty 
with  the  House  in  taking  care  of  a  pro- 
gram of  $1.25  billion  for  whatever  time 
would  be  necessary  until  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  the  food  stamps  could  be 
considered  and  passed,  is  amply  borne 
out  in  this  letter. 

Let  me  read  part  of  it: 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  Is  not  coming  to 
an  end  the  first  of  July.  On  the  contrary,  the 
.Agriculture  Committee,  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy so  roundly  abuses,  does  not  object  to 
the  passage  of  a  continuing  resolution  which 
will  authorize  the  expenditure  at  the  full  re- 
quested rate  of  $1,250  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  several  months. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
It,  we  were  on  completely  sound  and  ac- 
curate ground  yesterday,  although  we  did 
not  have  this  information  directlv  from 
Representative  Poage  at  that  time,  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  $1,250  million  provided 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  were 
left  intact,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in 
getting  quick,  emergency  legislation 
through,  taking  care  of  the  expenditures 
on  that  basis  until  the  food  stamp  bill 
is  passed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  that  other 
portions  of  this  letter  justify  the  state- 
ments made  on  the  floor  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  myself,  to  the  effect 
that  philosophical  differences  between 
the  Senate  bill  as  passed  last  September 
and  the  approach  of  the  House  commit- 
tee is  so  great,  as  shown  by  Representa- 
tive Poage's  letter,  as  to  indicate  a  long- 
time debate  in  conference  before  there 
will  be  any  passage  of  a  bill  on  the  food 
stamp  subject.  It  also  indicates  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  probability  of 
early  consideration  of  such  a  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Al- 
len » .  Who  yields  time  ? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presidc?n:,  I  have 
an  amendment  I  should  like  to  send  to 
the  desk, 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr,  Nelson)  offered  an  amendment 
yesterday  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Marj-land  iMr. 
Mathias>   may  present  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Al- 
len). Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
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the  Senator  from  Florida?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  b^  st&t/Cd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  17.  line  14.  strike  out  "$149.247,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

$159,247,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  additional  grants  under  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  to  those  states  in  which 
state  meat  Inspection  programs  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  equal  to  Federal  lnsp>ectlon  and  In  which, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
carcasses,  peirts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products  prepared  under  such  approved  state 
inspection  shall  therefore  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mission Into  Interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
consideration  in  making  it  possible  for 
me  to  bring  up  my  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  more 
Important  to  the  consuming  public  than 
the  availability  of  a  supply  of  whole- 
some, healthy  food  products. 

Meat  is  a  very  important  staple  in  the 
American  diet.  The  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Service  has  rendered  an  enormously 
valuable  and  useful  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  many  years  in  providing 
federally  inspected  meat  plants  for  meat 
products  which  are  sold  in  interstate 
commerce. 

There  has  been  a  secondary  benefit 
from  the  work  of  the  Fede.'-al  Meat  In- 
spection Service,  in  that  it  has  estab- 
lished a  benclimark.  or  a  standard  for 
sanitary  conditions  and  proper  ways  by 
which  meat  is  processed,  packed  and 
shipped. 

One  of  the  helpful  byproducts  of  this 
Service  is  the  fact  that  many  States 
which  still  have  jurisdiction  over  plants 
for  packing  and  processing  meat  for  in- 
trastate shipment  have  now  sought  to 
raise  their  standards  to  the  levels  which 
have  been  established  in  federally  in- 
spected meat  plants. 

The  result  of  this  is,  there  is  a  larger 
supply  of  more  wholesome  meat  products 
available  to  the  entire  counti-y.  This  is  a 
byproduct  which  I  think  is  to  be  encour- 
aged. It  provides  a  wider  source  of 
healthy  food  for  the  consumer.  It  pro- 
vides a  wider  market  to  the  farmer  for 
the  meat  he  sells. 

In  recent  years,  the  effort  to  bring  the 
State  inspection  standard  up  to  the  level 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Service 
has  been  predicated  on  the  fact  that 
meat,  given  exactly  the  same  treatment 
In  a  State  inspected  plant,  at  the  same 
level  of  sanitation  and  at  the  same  level 
of  proper  processing,  should  therefore 
gain  entry  into  the  interstate  market. 
Many  of  the  small  businessmen  of  Amer- 
ica engaged  in  this  business  have  made 
substantial  investments  in  upgrading 
their  own  plants  in  anticipation  that, 
having  achieved  a  higher  standard,  they 
will  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
broader  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  reasonable 
and  fair,  if  their  products  are  as  good, 
that  they  should  receive  the  same  treat- 


ment as  products  already  in  the  inter- 
state markets. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in- 
troduced this  amendment  which  hais  the 
dual,  perhaps  we  might  say  the  triple 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  States  to 
raise  their  levels  of  State  inspection  in 
meat  processing  and  packing  plants,  to 
the  point  that  they  are  at  least  equal 
with  Federal  standards. 

This  is  done,  first,  by  making  available 
the  additional  sum  provided  in  the 
amendment,  to  be  appropriately  granted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
States  which  have  so  upgraded  their 
standards. 

Second,  it  will  encourage  the  individual 
businessman  to  make  the  investment  and 
the  effort  to  upgrade  his  operation  so 
that  his  products  are.  indeed,  entitled  to 
be  marketed  in  interstate  commerce,  be- 
cause they  are  in  fact  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  plants  which  are  federally 
inspected. 

Third,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  here- 
by give  the  public  a  larger  supply  and  a 
larger  source  for  wholesome  food.  We 
give  the  farmer  a  wider  market  for  his 
product.  Perhaps  by  so  doing,  we  may 
even  have  some  impact  on  the  astronomi- 
cal price  of  some  meat  products  which 
we  encounter  in  the  food  markets  of 
America  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I  will  then  yield  what- 
ever time  he  requires  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  whom  I  shall  call, 
among  other  things,  the  meat  expert  of 
our  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly the  Senator  from  Nebraska  knows 
much  more  about  the  subject  than  I  do. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  three  States 
have  already  been  declared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  have  inspection  sys- 
tems that  are  at  least  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral inspection.  Those  States  happen  to 
be  the  State  of  Maryland,  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  State  of  Florida. 

I  do  know  that  we  are  expecting  other 
States  to  come  into  that  classification  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  by  many  States  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral standard.  I  am  told  that  as  yet  no 
really  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been 
reached  to  allow  the  meat  so  inspected — 
and  all  of  this  is  done  under  the  ultimate 
supervision  of  Federal  inspection  because 
they  must  see  that  the  Federal  standard 
is  maintained — to  allow  that  meat  to 
move  into  interstate  commerce. 

So,  I,  personally,  am  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  the  decision  of  this  subject  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr,  Hrdska)  ,  who  has  a  much 
closer  grasp  on  the  subject  matter  than 
I  do, 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  interested  in  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  that  was  enacted  some  time  ago.  It 
is  in  the  process  of  getting  a  little  mo- 
mentum. As  has  been  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  after  a  conference 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
it  would  be  my  disposition  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference 
and  discuss  it  there  in  the  light  of  these 
factors. 

We  would  have  preferred  that  the 
matter  had  been  submitted  to  us  in  sub- 
committee and  later  in  committee  so  that 
we  would  give  it  a  much  broader  and 
thorough  study.  However,  even  a  short 
study  of  it  would  indicate  that  it  would 
perhaps  pave  the  way  for  those  States 
that  will  come  into  the  program. 

If  the  allowance  of  this  money,  or  some 
portion  of  it,  by  the  committee  will  do 
that  job.  it  should  go  forward,  in  my 
judgment. 

I  would  suggest,  if  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  still  concurs,  that  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment  with  the  justifica- 
tion that  is  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  along  with  any  additional  ma- 
terial he  might  want  to  give  us  and  any 
additional  material  we  might  obtain  from 
the  Department  so  that  we  can  make 
our  presentation  to  the  conference  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
completely  willing  to  follow  the  advice 
and  the  suggestion  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and 
to  accept  the  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding — and  I  am  talking 
now  particularly  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land—that we  shall  have  to  be  governed 
in  the  conference  by  the  facts  as  they 
are  shown  to  us  and  by  the  prospects  as 
they  are  shown  to  us  for  the  admission 
of  other  States  into  the  same  status  that 
these  three  that  have  already  been  fotmd 
to  have  achieved;  namely,  having  an  in- 
spection service  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  Federal  service. 

I  think  it  is  a  worthy  program  for  us 
to  look  ahead  to.  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference  with 
that  understanding  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  for  his  under- 
standing attitude  in  this  matter.  I  do 
think  that  it  will  keep  more  options  open 
in  the  field  in  which  we  are  all  vitally 
interested.  To  that  extent,  we  owe  some 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  calling  the  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Al- 
len > .  The  question  is  en  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMFNDMENT    NO     "66 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Allen>.    The    question    rectu-s    on    the 
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amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Nelson  ' . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
nivself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  totaling  $4.5  million,  con- 
sists of  three  basic  parts.  First,  it  pro- 
vides that  $2,165  million  shall  be  added 
to  the  budget  for  the  establishment  of  a 
research  and  development  fund  to  imple- 
ment pilot  programs  of  testing  and  evalu- 
ating biological  control  techniques  in  the 
field. 

The  second  part  would  provide  $1.5 
million  for  a  field  test  aimed  at  the 
eradication  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil. 

The  third  part  covers  new  research 
projects  and  totals  $835,000. 

These  proposals  are  aimed  at  applying 
the  research  that  has  already  been  done 
to  eliminate  insects  by  biological  means 
without  the  use  of  pesticides  or  with  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides and  are  also  directed  at  developing 
new  research  techniques  for  the  biologi- 
cal control  and  elimination  of  various 
kinds  of  detrimental  pests. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  a  summary  of  the  programs 
supported  by  the  $4.5  million  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Programs  to  be  funded 

FIELD      TEST      PROJECT 

Establishment  of  a  research  and 
development  fund  to  imple- 
ment pilot  programs  testing 
and  evaluating  biological  con- 
trol techniques  In  the  field. 
Arizona,  California,  Florida. 
Georgia,  Hawaii.  Illinois.  Kan- 
sas, Maine,  Oklahoma,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin $2,165,000 

Eradication  of  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  against  which  45  >  of 
all  DDT  18  used 1.500,000 


Research  on  the  tise  of  harmless  In- 
sects for  the  control  of  water 
weeds,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla $60,000 


Total  funds  for  field  test 

projects   3.655.000 

NEW     RESEARCH     PROJECTS 

Research    on    bilogical    control    of 

citrus  fruit  Insects.  Orlando.  Fla.  $165,  000 

Research   on   biological   control   of 

Uopical  fruit  flies,  Miami.  Fla..-     165.000 

Research  on  development  of  hor- 
mones to  disrupt  Insect  growth, 
BeltsviUe.    Md 165,000 

Research  on  biological  control  of 
CTaln  sorghum  insects,  Stillwater, 
Okla.    110.000 

Research  on  the  use  of  sterile 
males,  attractants  and  other  bio- 
logical controls  of  cotton  Insects, 
Phoenix.  Ariz 110.000 

Research  on  the  control  of  hcrse 
parasites  by  nonchemical  means, 
BeltsviUe.   Md 60.000 


Total  funds  for  new  research 

projects 835,000 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  field 
testing  part  of  the  amendment  involves 
$2,165,000.  It  is  aimed  at  taking  the  re- 
search that  has  already  been  completed 
in  the  laboratory  out  in  the  field  to  de- 
termine whether  the  various  methods  of 
biological  control  of  insects  that  appear 
to  be  feasible  in  the  laboratory  are  prac- 
tical in  the  field. 

An  example  of  a  typical  project  to  be 
covered  by  these  funds  is  a  Japanese 
beetle  control  program  using  sterile  in- 
sect releases  and  attractants  over  5,000 
acres  during  a  3-year  period.  This  would 
be  conducted  in  Illinois  and  Georgia,  and 
would  cost  $200,000  annually. 

Another  project  would  be  directed  at 
the  control  of  the  cabbage  looper  with 
light  traps  and  sex  attractants  over  2,000 
square  miles  in  Arizona.  This  is  a  3-year 
program  costing  $300,000  in  the  first  year 
and  $100,000  during  the  second  and  third 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  these  projects 
and  the  other  field  trials  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It  in- 
volves pilot  tests  in  Illinois,  Georgia,  Ari- 
zona, Washington,  Florida,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Washington, 
Maine,  Wisconsin,  California,  and 
Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Insect 


Control  or  eradication 
techniques  to  be  evaluated 


Size  ol  pilot  test  area 


Duration 
of  test 


Estimated  annual  cost 


lipanese  be«tl«. Sterile  insect  releases  and  attractants  .  -   . 

Cabbaje  loooer LiRht  traps  plus  synthetic  se»  pheromone 

Cod^injtmoth Production  and  release  of  sterile  insects    .. 

Canbbea- ''uit  fly ..Integrated    program   of    bail   sprays   and 

steriie  fly  releases. 

Sujarcane  toier -  Production  and  release  of  pafasitis 

Pea  aohids  on  altalla  and  field  peas do      

G'eenbuj  (aphid5)on  sorgtium do 

C'een  peach  aphid    Control  of  overwintered  aphid  toims  on 

ho5t  plants. 
Do  ...      Ei'mmation  of  Canada  plum  overwintering 

host 
L'^ser  peach'tree  borer,  codling  irioth  red  banded    Sei  attractaiti,  virgin  female  moths. . .   . . . 

leal  roller.' 

Apple -naggot Attractants  and  release  ot  sterile  insects  ... 

H-ifT  fly  Sterile  male,  integrated  conliol 


5,000  acres,  Illinois.  6  acres 3  years...  J200.000. 

2,000  sqaure  miles.  Area  12 .do J300.000  1st  year.  JIOO.OOO  2d  and  3d. 

5.000  acres.  Washington. 2  years...  J600.000. 

100  square  miles.  Florida do ^200.000. 

5,000  acres.  Virgin  Islands do JIOO.OOO 

15.000  acres.  Washington 3  years...  JIOO.OOO  1st  year.  $50,000  ne«t  2  years. 

20.000  acres.  Kansas  Oklahoma do..  ..  JIOO.OOO  1st  year.  J50. 000  next  2  years. 

500-square-mi'e  area.  Washington,  Maine do JIOO.OOO. 

1,200  square  miles 5  years       J100,000  1st,  2d,  and  $50,000  next  3  years. 

25squatemiles,  Washington  Island.  Wis.    .  3  years       J2OO.C00. 

.do  .- do  ....  J75,000. 

200  square  miles  (10,000  cattle),  California.    2  years    .  $100,000. 
Hawaii 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  another 
part  of  the  program  supported  by  this 
amendment  includes  $835,000  and  in- 
volves a  series  of  new  research  projects 
as  follows : 

Nev:  research  projects 
Research   on   biological   control   of 

rlTus  fruit  insecte.  Or'.ando.  Fla.  $165,000 
Research   on   biological   control   of 

tropical  fruit  flies.  Miami.  Fla..     165,000 
Re.=earch   on  development   of  hor- 
mones to  disrupt  Insect  growth, 

BeltsviUe,   Md...    -      165,000 

Research  on  biological  control  of 
grain  sorghum  Insects.  Stillwater, 

Okla 110.000 

Research  on  the  use  of  sterile  males, 
attractants  and  other  biological 
control.'  of  cotton  Insects.  Phoe- 
nix.  Ariz 110,000 

Research  on  the  control  of  horse 
parasites  by  nonchemical  means. 

BeltsviUe.    Md 60.000 

Research  on  the  use  of  harmless  In- 


sects   for    the    control    of    water 

weeds.  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla $60,000 


Total  funds  for  new  research 

project  .-- 835.000 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
amount  involved  with  the  field  t€sting 
and  new  research  project.s  is  $4.5  mil- 
lion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  over- 
all objective  of  these  programs  is  the 
development  of  methods  and  techniques 
for  destroying  insects  that  are  pests  on 
food  crops  and  on  forests  without  the 
use  of  chemical  pesticides,  including  the 


long  list  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons, 
headed  by  the  best-known  one,  DDT. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  continuing 
these  programs  and  expanding  them 
rapidly  is  the  knowledge  now  that  the  en- 
vironment worldwide  has  been  disas- 
trously polluted  with  a  series  of  various 
kinds  of  pesticides,  and  especially  thn 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  So  we  now 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  entire 
knowledgeable  scientific  commimity  has 
been  alerted  about  the  environmental 
implications  of  the  continued  introduc- 
tion of  massive  doses  of  slow  degrading 
pesticides. 

I  think  that  most  environmentalists 
who  have  looked  at  the  problem  believe 
that  we  are  a  long  way  down  the  road 
toward  a  worldwide  disaster.  Studies  that 
have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  support  this  conclusion.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
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of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  found 
DDT  in  584  of  590  samples  of  fish  taken 
from  45  rivers  and  lakes  across  the  Na- 
tion. In  another  study  in  the  oceans  sci- 
entists found  that  396  out  of  400  marine 
creatures  that  they  examined  were  con- 
taminated with  measurable  DDT  resi- 
dues. 

We  find  DDT  ir.  ^he  fatty  tissue  of 
most  animal  creatures  on  earth,  includ- 
ing human  beings.  We  find  that  DDT 
is  driving  to  extinction  a  number  of  rap- 
tor birds,  which  feed  at  the  end  of  the 
food  chain,  such  as  the  great  bald  eagle 
and  the  falcon.  As  a  result  of  ma.ssive  in- 
gestion of  DDT,  many  of  these  birds  are 
incapable  of  making  enough  calcium  for 
their  eggs.  The  chicks  are  then  not  able 
to  develop  properly  and  hatch  due  to 
the  thin  egg  shells. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  now 
producing  pesticides  at  the  rate  of  1 
billion  pounds  a  year,  or  5  pounds  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country.  I  think  what  these  pesticides 
have  done  to  our  environment  is  disas- 
trous. It  is  critically  urgent  that  we  ex- 
pand far  beyond  what  we  are  doing  now 
in  research  to  find  substitutes  for  pesti- 
cides. In  addition  we  must  limit,  even 
before  we  get  the  substitutes,  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  all  these  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. 

We  should  be  spending  $100  million 
a  year  more  than  we  are  now  spending. 
This  is  a  modest  request  for  $4.5  million 
which  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
requested  in  its  agency  budget  in  1970- 
71.  However,  at  either  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  level  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture level,  the  request  was  not 
approved. 

It  is  tmfortunate  with  all  the  lipserv- 
ice  being  paid  by  everyone,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  this  administration,  about 
the  necessity  to  stop  the  degradation  of 
the  environment,  that  this  modest  re- 
quest by  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice was  not  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  since  he  sent  a  letter  to  me  on  Mon- 
day, July  6,  1970,  incorporating  the  vari- 
ous items  which  are  covered  by  his 
amendment,  we  have  contacted  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  of  the  USDA 
and  we  have  contacted  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council.  We  have  tried  in  every  way 
we  could  to  advise  our-^elves  about  the 
items  he  proposes  to  increase  through 
this  amendment. 

We  find  that,  at  least  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  my- 
self, and  in  the  judgment  of  the  stafT  of 
our  committee,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
accept  the  larger  part  of  this  amendment, 
although  there  is  one  part  of  it  we  can- 
not accept  becaa=;e  it  is  already  in  the 
bill.  I  am  glad  to  state  to  the  Senator, 
that  an  amendment  placed  in  the  bill  by 
the  House,  provides  $1.5  million  for  boll 
weevill  research  and  that  is  also  included 
in  our  bill. 

I  wish  to  read  this  particular  para- 
graph from  a  letter  written  to  me,  as 


chairman  of  the  committee,  on  June  15, 
1970.  by  the  Director  of  Research  of  the 
National  Cotton  Council,  Dr.  George  S. 
Buck.  Jr.: 

First,  we  have  already  worked  cut  an  ar- 
rangement with  USDA,  the  slate  experiment 
stations,  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  CPI  to 
nnance  the  boll  weevil  eradication  inal  in 
197'  The  funds  are  to  be  provided  roughly 
a^  follows:  USD.^,  $1,000,000;  CSRS,  $500,000: 
CPI.  $500,000;   .\nd  Mississippi.  $350,000 

I  believe  that  totals  $2,350  million  for 
the  boll  weevil  eradication  project,  w.iich 
has  been  worked  out  rather  carefully  by 
the  ARS  and  the  National  Cotton  Coun- 
cil, and  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

I  am  happy  to  state  to  the  Senator  that 
if  he  will  read  in  the  hearings  at  the 
bottom  of  page  452,  the  statement  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Irving  at  my  request,  as 
chairman  at  the  hearing,  he  will  find  sub- 
stantially the  same  facts  shown. 

With  that  exception,  the  committee  is 
willing  to  take  the  remainder  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  As  a  matter  of  faci, 
we  can  say  with  rather  happy  words  to 
the  Senator  that  several  of  the  field 
projects  he  suggests  are  field  projects 
which  we  have  requested  the  USDA  to 
support  in  former  years.  Some  cf  them 
have  been  asked  for  by  USDA  and  turned 
down  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  want  to  say  that  two  of  them  happen 
to  be  in  the  State  which  I  represent  m 
part  and  in  which  I  have  been  interested 
for  a  long  time,  but  Lecaase  of  priorities 
elsewhere,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
not  been  willing  to  approve  them. 

So  I  am  happy  to  take  it  to  conference 
if  the  Senator  will  reduce  his  amend- 
ment from  $4.5  million  to  $3  million,  with 
the  statement  that  he  is  cutting  out  only 
that  part  that  deals  with  the  cotton 
boll  weevil  eradication  program.  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  take  it  to  conference  and 
to  do  my  very  best  there  to  see  that  it 
remains  in  the  bill. 

I  will  also  say  to  the  Senator,  as  he 
probably  knows  already,  that  our  com- 
mittee authorized  and  initiated  the 
pesticide  research  program  5  years  ago. 
and  provided  at  that  time  S29  million  for 
that  program. 

There  are  six  research  stations,  some 
of  which  have  been  completed,  and  in 
our  bill  this  year  we  add  on  $6,371,000 
above  a  much  too  modest  budget  request 
to  staff  those  six  laboratories. 

The  amount  included  in  the  bill  for 
the  pesticide  and  related  work,  is  some- 
thing over  $90  million  of  which  approxi- 
mately $45  million  is  for  research.  So  we 
are  interested  in  this  field,  as  the  Senator 
recognizes,  as  a  field  to  which  we  should 
give  the  highest  priority. 

With  my  assurance  that  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  eradication  program  is  taken  care 
of,  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  modify 
his  amendment  to  $3  million,  with  the 
understanding  that  all  the  other  items 
which  he  has  recited  will  be  included  in 
that  $3  million,  which  is  at  least  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation. 

I  mav  say  that  I  have  been  advised  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  that  he  is  quit*  willing  to 
follow  that  same  course. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  assumed  that  if 
this  is  done  and  it  is  worked  out  in  this 


fashion,  the  Department  will  report  to 
us  sufficient  information  as  to  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  with  these  additional 
funds,  as  distinguished  from  the  existing 
program,  that  will  give  us  a  foundation 
for  justifying  in  conference  these  addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  made  the  point,  because  the  chief  of 
our  staff.  Mr.  Schafer.  talked  to  the  ARS 
no  later  than  this  morning.  They  say 
some  of  these  projects  they  are  certainly 
able  to  undertake  this  year,  and  others 
they  are  not  certain  about.  So  we  would 
expect,  of  course,  to  have  the  fullest 
kind  of  justification  made,  because  the 
Senator  understands  this  is  not  in  the 
budget  and  is  not  in  the  House  bill  and 
we,  as  Senate  conferees,  would  have  to 
justify  the  items  which  we  expect  to  have 
continued.  I  shall  use  every  effort.  I  may 
say.  to  justifv  those  items,  but  will  have 
to  relv  in  large  part  upon  the  showings 
we  can  get  from  the  ARS  and  from  their 
scientists  as  to  what  can  be  done. 

Mr  President,  since  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Buck,  of  the  National  Cotton  Council 
to  me,  dated  June  15.  is  not  in  the  hear- 
ings— it  was  received  by  me  well  after 
the  hearings,  and  really  was  to  report  on 
what  had  been  done— I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  tltis  time  that  the  entire  letter 
as  printed  in  our  committee  memoran- 
dum on  pages  1 1  and  1 1 A  be  incorporated 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  From  National  Cotton  Council 

JtTNi  15,  1970 
Senator   Spessakd  L.  Holland. 
VS.  Senate. 

Fubcommittee  Ag^cultural  Appropriations, 
Washington.   DC 

Dear  Senator  Holland;  This  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  one  mllUon  dollars  which 
the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  recomended  in  its  Bill. 
to  be  used  on  a  matching  basis  with  funds 
from  the  Cotton  Board. 

First  may  I  sav  we  are  delighted  that  the 
House  Subcommittee,  recognizing  the  very 
difficult  situation  which  the  cotton  industry 
faces  has  seen  fit  to  earmark  an  additional 
one  million  dollars  to  help  atiacl:  our  im- 
portant problems  through  research.  This  wiJ 
be  enormouslv  helpful,  and  we  hope  that  your 
Connnittee  can  increase  this  amount,  as  you 
have  m  the  past,  because  of  great  need. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  which  I  thinK 
are  important  in  regard  to  these  funds,  and 
which  your  Committee  might  want  to  con- 
sider. 

First  we  have  alreadv  worked  out  an  ar- 
rangement with  USDA.  the  state  experiment 
stations,  the  Stat«  of  Mississippi,  and  CPI 
to  tinance  the  boll  weevil  eradication  trial  in 
1971  The  lu-ids  are  to  be  provided  roughly 
as  follows  USDA.  $1,000,000;  CSRS.  $500.- 
000-  CPI  $500,000;  and  Mississippi,  $350,000 
The  USDA  win  he  crnducting  a  preliminary 
trial  this  year  with  a  full-scale  etfort  to  be 
carried  out  next  year. 

The  sfc:)nci  point  is  that  the  report  r:  Mr 
Whit; "US  Committee  indicates  that  the  cne 
million  dollars  made  available  by  the  Hau^e  is 
intended  for  research  on  the  uv.h:a'.ion  of 
cotton  and  cottonseed  This  is.  cf  ccurse  an 
area  of  considerable  need 

Thlrdlv.  no  additional  funds  are  provided 
for  the  vital  cost-cutt;ng  program  which  your 
Committee  has  done  so  much  to  implement 
during  the  past  six  years. 

Fourth  we  think  that  the  matching 
mechanism  proposed  by  Mr.  Whlxten,  while 
sound  in  principle  for  certain  areas  of  co- 
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operation  between  the  farmers  and  the  USDA. 
such  as  in  pest  eradication,  will  pose  prob- 
lems of  divided  responsibility  in  other  areas 
of  research.  Furthermore,  the  CPI  program 
IS  so  tight  at  this  time  that  a  matching 
requirement  with  USDA  might  result  in 
funds  being  unused.  A  final  complication  is 
thai  many  CPI  developments  result  In 
prlvatelv-ov,ned  patents  which  are  exploited 
commercially  to  provide  further  funds  for 
the  CPI  program.  It  seems  unlikely  that  this 
CoUld  be  done  under  a  matching  arrange- 
ment with  USDA. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  sincerely  hope 
that  y^ur  Committee  will  consider  the  art- 
visabiltty  of  these  two  actions- 

1  The  removal  of  the  matching  provision 
contained  In  the  House  bill 

2.  Provision  of  additional  cost-cutting  re- 
search fund  either  for  USDA  or  the  Cooper- 
stive  State  Research  Service  part  of  the  ten 
mjlllon  dollars  cost-cutting  program,  or  both. 

May  I  say  once  again  that  our  entire  In- 
dustry Is  d'eeply  grateful  for  the  very  Im- 
portant assistance  which  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee have  given  the  cotton  industry.  We 
hope  that  you  will  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  request  we  are  making  here,  and  that 
you  will  not  find  It  unreasonable. 

With   the  slncerest  best  regards. 

George  S    Buck.  Jr . 
Di'-ector  of  Research 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
referred  to — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
understands — only  that  paragraph  which 
deals  with  the  cotton  boll  weevil  eradica- 
tion program  which  has  been  worked  out 
between  State,  Federal,  and  private 
agencies. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  additional  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  norida  (Mr.  Holland  i  that,  from 
looking  at  the  Record  and  reading  the 
comments  and  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  1  am  well  aware  of  his 
deep  concern  about  the  environment  and 
about  the  unnecessarj'  introduction  of 
pesticides  into  the  environment.  I  am 
ver>-  well  aware  of  his  very  strong  interest 
in  the  research  that  has  been  initiated 
while  he  has  been  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

I  certainly  will  accept  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  eliminate 
the  $1.5  million,  and  I  appreciate  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  other  two  as- 
pects of  the  amendment. 

I  would  only  say  that  the  reason  why 
this  point  was  raised  is  that  in  everj' 
check  we  made  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — that  is,  yesterday  and  to- 
day— we  have  been  told  that  they 
thought  the  $1.5  million  is  not  there. 
So  I  hope  that  they  are  mistaken. 

Yesterday  my  office  called  Mr.  Richard 
Smith,  assistant  director  of  research  for 
the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  said  that  the  Cot- 
ton Council  would  be  able  to  commit  a 
maximum  of  $500,000  to  help  support 
the  boll  weevil  eradication  program  In 
southern  Mississippi.  Mr.  Smith  said  that 
it  was  his  understanding  that  the  funds 
comprising  the  remainder  of  the  $2.5  mil- 
lion needed  for  the  project  would  come 
from  governmental  sources,  mainly  the 
Federal  Government. 


That  Is  what  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
total  figure  of  $2.5  million  would  not  be 
available. 

I  hope  the  statement  that  was  put  mto 
the  hearing  record  of  the  Senator's  sub- 
committee is  the  final  word  on  it,  rather 
than  our  brief  telephone  conversation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  which  I  made  was  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  the  direc- 
tor of  research  of  the  Cotton  Council. 
Dr.  George  S.  Buck.  Jr..  who  himself  is 
an  eminent  scientist,  dated  June  15,  after 
the  completion  of  our  committee  record, 
stating  to  me  the  plans  that  had  been 
made. 

As  the  Senator  has  noted,  the  Cotton 
Council  will  contribute  $500,000  as  that 
gentleman  told  the  Senator  yesterday, 
but  there  are  other  contributions — $1 
million  from  the  Government,  $500,000 
from  the  CPA.  which  comprises  the  per- 
sonal contributions  of  the  cotton  farm- 
ers, and  $350,000  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

That  IS  the  last  word  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  which  we  consider  to  be 
correct  We  are  long-time  acquaintances 
of  Dr.  Buck  and  we  look  to  him  -for  the 
position  of  the  Cotton  Council  in  re- 
search matters.  I  believe  the  Senator 
knows  Dr.  Buck.  I  am  sure  he  must,  be- 
cause he  is  a  nationally  known  scientist 
and  expert  in  the  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  desires  to  mod- 
ify his  amendment,  will  he  state  the 
modification  he  intends? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
modify  my  amendment  so  that  on  page  3. 
Unes  13  and  14  of  the  bill,  we  will  strike 
out  "$157,346,200"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$160,346,200."  That  amendment 
eliminates  $15  million  in  accordance 
with  the  exchange  here  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  deletes  the  $1.5 
million  related  to  the  cotton  boll  weevil 
eradication  program  and  leaves  Intact  all 
o:her  items  affected  by  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  want  to  state  for  the 
record  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  understanding  he  and  I  ar- 
rived at  following  a  study  of  the  record 
on  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  vielded  back? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, as  modified. 

Mr.  Nelson's  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 


to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  34.  line  5.  strike  out  "$84.250.000 " 
and  Insert  the  following:   "•122,250.000". 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  Increase  the  amount 
appropriated  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
from  $84,250,000  to  $122,250.000— an  In- 
crease of  $38  million. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
represents  a  classic  example  of  what 
happens  when  an  agency  Is  given  greatly 
expanded  authority  and  then  Is  denied 
a  corresponding  Increase  In  the  funds 
needed  to  administer  Its  new  programs. 

The  agency  in  recent  years  has  been 
authorized  to  make  loans  and  grants  for 
rural  community  water  systems,  loans  for 
small  business  enterprises,  co-op  loans, 
loans  to  establish  grazing  areas,  and 
loans  to  develop  recreation  facilities. 

In  addition.  In  the  rural  housing  field, 
the  agency  has  been  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  groups  that  provide  technical 
assistance  to  self-help  housing  projects, 
make  loans  for  the  development  of  rural 
housing  sites,  make  loans  and  grants  for 
the  construction  of  farm  labor  housing, 
make  loans  for  the  construction,  pur- 
chase and  repair  of  rural  homes,  and 
makes  lo&ns  for  the  development  of 
rental  housing  and  cooperative  housing 
projects. 

All  of  these  activities  have  been  added 
to  the  original  assignment  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  which  was  to 
make  loans  to  farmers  for  the  purchase, 
development,  and  operation  of  famlly- 
tyjje  farms. 

The  overall  dollar  volume  of  the 
agency's  annual  operations  has  grown 
apace.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loaned  about  $300  mil- 
lion a  year.  For  the  last  3  years  the 
agency  has  loaned  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  and  in  fiscal  1971  contem- 
plates lending  about  $2.3  billion. 

While  the  variety  and  the  size  of  the 
agency's  operations  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  the  size  of  Its  staff  has 
risen  at  a  relatively  modest  rate. 

The  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  as 
reported  out  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recognizes  the  need  for  increas- 
ing the  amount  made  available  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  but  it  does  not  provide 
an  adequate  Increase. 

The  bill  would  provide  $84,250,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  $3,100,000  above  the 
amount  carried  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  coimnittee  recommenda- 
tion is  an  18-percent  increase  over  the 
amount  available  In  fiscal  1970. 

But.  in  the  field  of  rural  housing  alone, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  re- 
cently, announced  that  it  plans  to  in- 
crease the  numl)er  of  housing  imits  fi- 
nanced from  89,950  In  1970  to  163,280  In 
1971.  That  Is  an  Increase  of  82  percent. 

I  do  not  believe  the  agency  quite 
reached  its  1970  goal,  and  I  know  it  will 
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not  reach  the  1971  goal— for  one  rea- 
son— lack  of  staff. 

We  cannot  expect  an  organization  to 
make  an  82-percent  operational  increase 
with  an  27-percent  Increase  In  staflf. 

These  increases  do  not  simply  Involve 
the  agency's  housing  program. 

Similar  increases  are  projected  by 
congressional  action  in  the  rural  water 
and  sewer  programs  administered  by 
Farmers  Home. 

The  Goodell  amendments,  which  this 
body  passed  yesterday  provide  an  addi- 
tional $80  million  for  the  farmers  home 
rural  water  and  sewer  program. 

The  increased  funds,  however,  will  do 
little  good  at  all.  if  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration does  not  have  the  personnel 
and  administrative  capacity  to  distribute 
the  funds,  quickly  and  efficiently. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Budget  Director 
for  the  Fanners  Home  Administration 
that  over  $1.8  million  would  be  required 
to  administer  these  funds. 

The  Rural  Housing  Coahlion,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  cochairman, 
in  testimony  on  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bin  estimated  that  at  least 
$125  million  is  required  to  adequately 
staff  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
This  would  represent  a  75-percent  In- 
crease over  the  amount  available  in  1970. 
While  this  is  not  as  large  an  Increase  as 
will  take  place  In  the  housing  and  com- 
munity development  operations  of  the 
agency,  it  comes  far  closer  to  providing 
the  sort  of  staff  need  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  condition  of  the 
Nations  housing  Inventory  In  rural  areas 
is  an  appalling  affront  to  human  de- 
cency, dignity,  and  health.  People  are 
living  in  tarpaper  shacks,  in  old  car 
bodies,  in  tents,  and  in  mud  hovels.  I 
would  suspect  that  much  of  our  livestock 
is  better  housed  than  our  riu-al  poor. 

When  we  cannot  see  a  problem  clearly, 
we  lend  to  presume  it  is  not  there.  The 
rural  poor  are  hidden  along  the  Nation's 
backroads:  they  are  widely  scattered  and 
have  no  voice.  Thus  our  imaginations 
carry  us  to  the  ghettos  of  our  massive 
cities  when  we  think  of  bad  housing;  we 
have  heard  the  cry  from  there,  and  its 
anguish  is  readily  apparent  to  the  naked 
eye. 

And  so  the  problems  of  the  poor  In 
rural  areas,  and  in  particular  their  Intol- 
erable housing,  have  evaded  our  con- 
science. But  the  fact  remains  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  bad  housing 
is  out  there"  In  rural  and  small-town 
America.  The  fact  is  unknown,  and  until 
it  becomes  known  and  program  resources 
are  adjusted  accordingly,  the  effort  to 
provide  a  decent  home  and  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American 
family  will  be  missing  the  mark. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  distingiiished 
mayor  of  New  York  City,  John  Lindsay, 
pointed  out  that  we  have  ignored  "the 
interrelationsliip  of  the  cltj-'s  problems 
with  rural  poverty  and  suburban  isola- 
tion." 
The  statistics*  are  unsettling: 
Sixty-six  and  eight-tenths  percent  of 
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the  Nation's  occupied  substandard  hous- 
ing is  in  rural  and  smalltown  America — 
outside  SMSA's. 

The  Incidence  of  substandard  housing 
in  rural  and  smalltown  areas  is  3.5 
times  greater  than  in  metropoUtan 
areas — 14  percent  as  compared  to  4  per- 
cent. 

There  are  3.1  million  families  In  non- 
metropolitan  areas  presently  living  in 
substandard  housing.  By  the  time  you 
add  overcrowding  and  exorbitant  pro- 
portions of  income  for  rent  as  compo- 
nents of  housing  need.  It  becomes  appar- 
ent that  more  than  7  million  rural  fami- 
lies will  need  some  form  of  Government 
assistance  to  obtain  decent  housing. 

Three-fourths  of  the  families  in  the 
Nation  who  have  incomes  under  the  pov- 
erty line  and  who  live  in  substandard 
housing  live  In  rural  areas  and  small 
towns. 

Eight  out  of  10  nonwhite  households 
in  rural  America  occupy  substandard 
housing.  For  whites,  it  is  1  in  10. 

If  it  seems  curious  that  a  Senator  from 
New  York  should  concern  himself  with 
rural  problems,  I  have  only  to  remind 
you  of  the  great  volume  of  rhetoric  in 
this  Chamber  which  laments  the  tragic 
migration  of  people  from  rural  areas  to 
the  cities.  It  has  been  said  many  times 
that  to  allow  this  pattern  to  continue  Is 
double  folly:  It  compounds  the  agonies 
of  the  cities  while  squeezing  dry  the 
resources  of  the  rural  areas.  Certainly, 
New  York  is  no  exception. 

Obviously  for  New  York  State,  In  terms 
of  absolute  numbers,  the  housing  need 
will  be  greater  in  metropolitan  areas. 
New  York  Is  not  characteristic  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  division  of  its 
population  between  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropohtan  areas.  Of  the  5,248,700 
households  in  the  State  in  1960.  only  13.4 
percent  were  in  nonmetropohtan  areas. 
For  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  35.9  percent 
of  the  households  were  in  nonmetro 
areas.  But  the  incidence  of  substandard 
housing  is  greater  in  nonmetropohtan 
areas,  even  in  New  York. 

Substandard  conditions  occur  In  12.5 
percent — one  out  of  eight — of  the  hotise- 
holds  in  rural  and  smalltown  New  York, 
as  compared  to  7.5  percent  of  the  house- 
holds In  metropUtan  areas.  More  than 
half  of  the  nonwhite— tmdei  $3,000 — 
households  In  nonmetro  areas  were  In 
substandard  units.  For  those  same  fami- 
lies inside  metro  areas,  by  comparison, 
one  in  three  were  in  substandard  units. 
Putting  this  another  way.  nonmetro 
areas  of  New  York  contained  only  13.4 
percent  of  the  State's  households  but 
one -fifth  of  the  substandard  occupied 
houses. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  would  think 
that  rural  and  smalltown  New  York 
State  would  be  getting  housing  program 
resources  somewhat  commensurate  with 
roughly  one-fifth  of  the  need. 

Sadly,  however,  the  government-as- 
sisted program  levels  for  rural  New  York 
fall  appallingly  short  of  that  mark. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
chief  source  of  housing  credit  for  rural 
America,  financed  only  3,500  units  In 
New  York  in  fiscal  1968  and  1969.  Its 
rural  rental  and  farm  labor  programs 
were  completely  Inactive. 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  crystal  clear 
that  we  are  failing  to  deliver  on  our 
promise  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family.  The  cities  in  my  State 
are  hurting,  and  badly,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  take  anything  away  from  them.  I  only 
speak  to  point  out  an  area  which  seems 
to  have  been  virtually  ignored,  not  only 
in  my  State,  but  in  the  Nation  as«^well. 
It  seems  obvious  that  some  basic 
changes  at  the  Federal  level  are  required 
if  we  are  to  have  decent  houses  for  all 
Americans  by  1978. 

We  could  take  Farmers  Home  out  of 
its  administrative  stranglehold.  Since 
1960,  the  agency  has  had  a  624  percent 
increase  in  Its  lending  activity,  a  472  per- 
cent increase  in  loans  to  be  serviced,  a 
248  percent  increase  in  loans  to  be  col- 
lected, but  only  a  ^7  percent  in  man-years 
of  employees  to  do  the  work. 

We  could  provide  a  decent  home  lor 
every  family  in  rural  areas.  However, 
we  need  to  build  and  repair  700,000 
houses  each  year  in  rural  America.  If  we 
carried  on  this  kind  of  program  for  10 
years,  we  would  get  the  job  done. 

We  will  never  come  close  to  getting 
that  Job  done  imtil  we  create  the  proper 
administrative  structure.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  a  step  toward  this 
end. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  interest 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  the 
problems  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. It  is  an  interest  in  which  I  have 
shared  for  a  good  many  years.  I  rarely 
speak  of  my  owii  part  in  legislation,  but 
I  happened  to  te  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  which  developed 
the  liberalized  bill  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  under  which  It  is  now 
operating,  and  I  have  followed  very  care- 
fully the  enlargement  of  the  activities  of 
that  ver>-  fine  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

I  may  say  that  when  we  passed  that 
bill,  I  had  the  rare  distinction  of  having 
been  praised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
those  whom  I  considered  the  most  liberal 
Members  of  the  Senate,  including  the 
former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  then  Senator  Humphrey  of  Min- 
nesota, and  I  rather  cherish  the  remarks 
he  made  at  that  time,  which  appear  in 
the  Record. 

So  I  have  followed  these  enlarged  and 
very  interesting  activities  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  very  sympatheti- 
callv  and  ver>-  closely,  both  by  being  an 
active  member  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Conamlttee— that  Is.  the  Legis- 
lative Committee— and  by  being  for  the 
last  8  or  10  years  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Agrictil- 

ture. 

I  want  the  distinguished  Senator  to 
know  that  our  committee,  which  shares 
that  view  with  me.  has  shown  its  Interest 
In  this  subject,  because  we  increased  the 
appropriation  for  salaries  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  not  just  by  the 
$3,100,000  over  the  House  amount,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  by  $18  million  over  the  1970  act  and 
by  $841,000  over  the  estimate. 
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When  we  increased  yesterday,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  several  items  for  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  which 
the  Senate:-  will  recall  because  he  had 
an  acuve  part  in  so  doing,  we  realized 
that  a  need  was  indicated  for  a  larger 
number  of  personnel  to  administer  those 
increased  programs. 

So  we  took  up  the  subject  matter  with 
the  budget  officer  tor  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  asked  him  to  give  us  a 
clear  view  of  what  was  needed  by  way  of 
an  increase  in  personitel  to  handle  the  in- 
creases we  made  yesterday.  I  state  for  the 
record  that  those  increases  were  $76 
million  over  the  estimate  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants  making  a  total  of 
$100  million  available  for  planning  and 
grants.  This  was  an  increase  of  S54  mil- 
lion over  the  1970  level. 

We  asked  Mr.  Grant  to  go  carefully 
into  the  matter  with  the  agency  affected 
and  to  advise  our  committee  of  what  was 
their  actual  need  for  additional  person- 
nel. This  is  what  he  has  stated  to  our 
committee.  In  checking  with  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance  this  morning — of 
which  Mr.  Grant  is  tlie  head— we  asked 
for  the  amount  needed  over  the  Senate 
reported  bill  to  provide  adequate  admin- 
istrative expenses  to  finance  the  increases 
aereed  to  yesterday.  As  a  result  of  this 
query,  it  was  stated  to  us  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  amount  of  $84,250,000  be 
stricken  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  the 
amoimt  be  $86  million.  This  is  $1,750,000 
over  the  Senate  reported  bill,  $4,850,000 
over  the  House  amount,  and  $909,000  over 
the  estimate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

In  addition— and  the  Senator  may  not 
imderstand  this,  because  this  is  a  very 
complex  bill— the  bill  provides  $2,750,000 
by  transfer.  This  will  give  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  a  grand  total  of 
$88,750  000  for  its  salaries  and  expense 
needs. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  it  frequently 
reported  to  us.  not  Just  by  the  present 
head  of  this  agency  but  also  by  former 
heads  of  thi.s  agency,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  find  qualified  men  to 
put  into  this  program,  that  they  just  can- 
not be  found  everywhere,  and  that  the 
building  up  of  per.-onnel  is  quite  a  task 
The  point  of  all  I  am  saying  is  that  I 
am  aereeable,  and  so  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  ranking  mi- 
noritv  membe;-  of  our  committee,  to  add 
$1,750,000  to  cover  the  additional  needs 
that  were  made  necessary  yesterday  and 
to  add  to  the  f  87  million  which  our  com- 
mittee alreadv  has  included  in  the  bill 
for  salaries. 

We  have  en  nur  subcommittee  not  only 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, but  als:i.  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  legis- 
lar've  committee,  the  Scnatar  from  Ver- 
mont 'Mr.  Aiken  1.  and  of  course,  the 
chairman  cf  the  leg  slative  committee, 
who  serves  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  our 
subcommittee,  and  he  is  acting  chair- 
man of  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  think  we  have  had  as  sjTnpathetic  a 
group  to  deal  with  this  subject  as  can  be 
found  anywhere. 


I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  wUliiig  to  reduce  his 
amendment  along  the  lines  I  iiave  sug- 
gested, to  adopt  it  as  his  amendment  and 
to  have  him  get  every  bit  of  credit  he 
deserve.s.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  we  will 
have  to  offer  a  substitute  amendment, 
wluch  we  would  prefer  not  to  do:  be- 
cause, personally.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
terest the  Senator  has  shown  in  this 
program.  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  ap- 
preciate it.  and  I  want  him  to  know  that 
I  am  perfectly  willing  for  him  to  get  any 
amount  of  credit  and  the  fullest  amount 
of  credit  that  could  come  from  this 
action. 

However,  under  tlie  report  we  have 
from  the  budget  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
amounts  that  have  been  added  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we  al- 
ready have  added  $18  million  above  1970 
to  this  appropriation  for  salaries,  and 
that  that  is  also  over  the  House 
amount — as  well  as  well  over  the  budget. 
I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will  see 
the  situation  which  we  are  in,  which  is  a 
practical  one,  and  will  see  fit  to  amend 
his  amendment,  just  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wiscansin  did  a  short  while 
ago,  in  which  case  we  will  be  happy  to 
take  the  matter  to  conference  and  fight 
for  it.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  writing  the  appropriation 
bUl  for  agriculture  this  year  has  been 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  in  other  years 
because  of  the  change  in  prices  and  cost 
and  values.  This  situation  leaves  us  with 
three  options:  namely,  estimate  the 
amount  needed  for  each  program  and 
appropriate  that  amount,  or  we  can  ap- 
propriate more  than  will  probably  be 
needed  with  the  expectation  that  it  will 
not  all  be  spent— but  that  does  not  look 
good  on  the  appropriations  record:  or  we 
can  appropriate  what  we  think  is  needed, 
with  the  Idea  that  later  in  the  year,  if  it 
proves  to  be  inadequate,  it  can  be  sup- 
plemented through  another  appropria- 
tion bill  That.  I  think,  always  happens 
in  the  ca^^e  of  one  or  more  of  our 
programs. 

Take  yesterday,  when  the  amount  of 
the  food  stamp  program  was  increa.sed 
S500  million.  I  felt  that  probably  all  that 
could  be  spent  efficiently  this  year  would 
be  the  SI  25  billion,  but  I  do  not  know. 
I  had  in  mind  that  if  the  S1.25  billion 
should  be  accepted  now.  and  the  need 
for  more  is  indicated  later,  it  can  be 
provided  through  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  which  I  would  gladly  sup- 
port. That  is  al!  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  Pre^dent.  I  yield 
mvself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
HoLLiNGS>.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recoenized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  wiser  in  agricultural  matters 
than  anyone  in  the  Senate  except  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana — in  fact,  I  con- 
sider both  of  them  to  be  the  nestors  of 
the  Senate  on  this  subject  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  be 
wi^e  in  following  their  advice.  I  want 
him  to  know  that  he  has  friends  in  this 
program  he  is  interested  in.  Thev  drew  up 
the   budget   and  already   increased  the 


amount  for  salaries  S18  million  above  the 
budget  figure.  We  are  suggesting  another 
increase  of  $1,750,000  to  meet  the  needs.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  take  the  amend- 
ment if  the  Senatxjr  from  New  York  will 
reduce  the  figure  in  that  way. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Four  min- 
utes remain. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  what  has 
been  said  here,  and  I  realize  that  it  is 
difficult  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  this 
agency.  However,  I  do  not  think  this 
matter  can  be  solved  by  a  supplemental 
appropriation.  It  is  difficult  to  get  quali- 
fied persomiel  and  the  FHA  has  to  know- 
how  much  money  it  will  get,  so  that  it 
can  go  out  and  try  to  find  that  kind  of 
i:)ersonnel.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  under  strictures  in  the  budget, 
and  they  cannot  come  to  the  Senate  and 
oppose  the  administration  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  recomm.endations. 

However,  if  we  examine  the  record  to 
see  what  is  really  going  on.  we  find  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  re- 
quested $146,456,000  for  this  item.  That 
is  what  it  requested  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  That  item  was  cut  $62 
million.  Obviously,  the  officials  at  the 
Farm.ers  Home  Administration  feel  that 
if  they  are  to  do  the  job  properly,  they 
need  more  money  than  the  $84,000,000. 
I  think  that  they  need  more  than  the 
$134  million  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  proposed.  We  are  not  simply  trying 
to  take  care  of  providing  for  the  amend- 
ments enacted  yesterday. 

I  certainly  am  willing  to  compromise. 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  credits  one 
way  or  another.  I  want  to  get  the  money 
increased  in  this  particular  item.  I  think 
that  if  we  are  going  to  compromise,  we 
should  talk  a  larger  figure  than  just  the 
small  amount  to  take  care  of  what  was 
increased  in  the  bill  yesterday.  We 
should  meet  the  ba.MC  need  here.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  program,  and  are  very 
understanding,  but  we  have  to  do  more. 
There  is  a  desperate  problem  in  the 
rural  areas. 

I  would  implore  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  go  a  little  bit  higher  in  this 
situation  and  perhaps  we  can  work  out 
a  compromise.  I  have  no  interest  in  a 
conflict  here.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  as  interested  as  I  am  in  getting 
more  money  for  the  program,  as  it  is  so 
desperately  needed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
iMr.  AiKENi  has  just  suggested  that  we 
go  up  to  $3  million.  That  is  beyond  what 
the  finance  office  or  the  budget  office  of 
the  department  said  they  would  need, 
but  I  have  always  found  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  be  sound  in  his  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  generous,  in  this  field, 
and  I  am  therefore  willing  to  go  that 
high,  I  cannot  go  to  the  large  figure  sug- 
gested by  Senator  GooDEtL. 
There  has  never  been  a  supplemental 
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bill,  since  I  have  been  a  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  which  has  not  had  some 
items  in  it  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, particularly  in  the  field 
of  disaster  loans.  We  have  had  them 
nearly  every  year.  There  have  been 
other  items  included  as  well,  which  have 
always  had  sympathetic  treatment.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  a 
highly  regarded  agency.  It  deals  with 
the  underaverage  credit  risks  of  the 
farming  communities.  They  have  had 
most  sympathetic  treatment  from  the 
committee  and  will  continue  to  have  it. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  feels  that  way. 
If  he  will  cut  his  amendment  to  $3  mil- 
lion, as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  sug- 
gests, I  shall  be  glad  to  agree  to  it  and 
take  it  to  conference, 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  will  inevitably  increase  this  sum.  But, 
$3  million  is  totally  inadequate  from  my 
perspective.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  since  they  are  go- 
ing to  take  this  bill  to  conference  and 
the  House  bill  recommends  an  appropi'i- 
ation  of  $81  million  that  the  Senator 
raise  this  question  of  increased  appro- 
priations there  at  the  conference,  and 
discuss  it  with  them,  and  negotiate  about 
it.  I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  confer  with  tht  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  I  believe  he 
will  agree  that  there  is  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  higher  amount. 

However,  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
does  not  think  so.  we  can  compromise  in 
conference  a  figure  that  will  be  ade- 
quate. Certainly  this  would  not  be  bind- 
ing on  the  Senator  from  Florida  or  the 
other  conferees.  But,  I  believe  that  the 
$3  million  is  an  inadequate  amount  in 
terms  of  the  tremendously  increased 
burdens  we  have  placed  upon  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  adding  the  $3  mil- 
lion, we  put  ourselves  $6.1  million  above 
the  House  appropriation.  I  think  that  is 
as  far  as  we  can  go.  We  are  trying  to 
be  reasonable.  I  think  even  gracious,  so 
that  I  hope  the  Senator  will  agree  to  that 
cotu-se.  because  we  would  much  rather 
not  submit  a  substitute  amendment;  but 
we  have  agreed  to  take  the  figtire  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  If 
there  is  anyone  who  loves  agricultural 
people  more  in  this  Senate  than  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  I  do  not  know 
who  it  is.  He  is  a  part  of  them.  He  is  a 
part  of  the  ntirsery  and  fruit  business  of 
his  State  of  Vermont.  The  people  of 
Vermont  have  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  those  two  businesses. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Senator  will  re- 
duce his  amendment  to  $3  million.  We 
will  fight  for  it  in  conference, 

Mr.  GOODELL,  The  Senator  has  been 
most  gracious  and  imderstanding.  How- 
ever, because  of  my  convictions  on  this 
matter,  I  find  the  $3  mUlion  to  be  unac- 
ceptable. I  should  like  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  but  I  think  we 
probably  should  have  a  vote  on  this  and 
settle  the  issue.  I  hope  that  if  the  Senate 
understands  this  Issue,  we  will  not  delay 
the  matter  further  and  we  will  give  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  adequate 
funds.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion should  have  the  f imds  so  it  can  go 
ahead  and  make  adequate  preparations 
for  hiring  additional  personnel.  It  should 


get  a  more  adequate  increase  than  is 
provided  in  the  bill  now,  and  more  than 
the  $3  million  increase  proposed. 

The  conferees  of  the  Senate  could 
handle  this  matter  now  and  come  back 
with  a  figure  that  they  think  is  ade- 
quate. If  that  compromise  is  not  accept- 
able, I  think  that  we  should  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  so  that  I  may  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
v.ill  report  the  substitute 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  figure  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted in  ihe  amendment,  insert  $87,250,000 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  matter  has  been  adequately  debated. 
However,  I  want  to  very  briefiy  mention 
what  is  included  in  the  amendment. 

It  includes  an  increase  of  S3  million 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  When  we  have 
here  a  written  statement  from  the 
Budget  officer  stating  that  $1,750,000 
would  meet  all  additional  requirements  of 
personnel  to  cover  the  added  ftmds  we 
provided  yesterday  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

They  remind  us  in  the  memorandum 
that  the  Senate  has  already  provided  $18 
million  more  for  salaries  than  the  1970 
appropriation.  We  are  already  $3.1  mil- 
lion above  the  House  amoimt.  By  adding 
the  $3  miUion.  we  would  l>e  S6.1  million 
above  the  House  amount. 

We  have  added  the  $3  million  figure 
because  that  was  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont.  We 
think  it  is  a  little  more  than  the  amount 
needed.  However,  if  they  do  not  need  it, 
they  will  not  use  it. 

I  hope  the  substitute  amendment  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  substitute  will  prevail.  It  is 
true  that  the  workload  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  greater.  How- 
ever, the  bill  represents  an  increase  of 
$18  million  over  last  year's  figure.  By  the 
allowing  of  the  additional  $3  million, 
there  would  be  $21  million  over  and 
above  the  1970  allowance  of  funds  for 
salaries  and  expenses. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Tliere  may  be  firm  conviction  that  more 
than  that  amount  is  needed.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  and  certainly  the  spon- 
sor of  the  substitute  and  I,  believe  that 
the  best  judges  of  that  are  the  budget  au- 
thorities in  the  department.  They  have 
said  advisedly  that  this  would  be  ample 
for  the  purposes  at  hand,  including  the 
additional  amoimts  allowed  yesterday. 

So,  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Senate  to  de- 
cide. I  hope  the  Senate  decides  the  mat- 
ter in  line  with  the  thinking  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  the  best 
authorities  to  decide  how  much  money 
is  needed  would  be  the  budget  authori- 
ties in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  substitute  will 
prevail.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  any  time  remains  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  have  fully  debated  the  matter  here. 
Those  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  program  make  it  clear  that  there  is 
uncertainty  as  to  how  much  money  tney 
will  be  able  to  sp)end  usefully  and  offi- 
cially. 

I  think  we  all  want  them  to  be  able  to 
have  enough  money  for  the  persormel 
that  are  necessary  to  administer  these 
tremendous  programs  that  have  been 
added. 

I  think  the  $3  million  is  too  restrictive. 

1  recognize  that  the  committee  has  in- 
creased the  amount  over  last  year  by  $18 
million.  However,  we  have  increased  the 
responsibility  of  this  agency  far  more 
than  that. 

I  would  point  out  once  again  that  the 
FHA  itself  requested  $146  million  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  They  were  turned  down. 
When  they  requested  that,  they  might 
have  been  figuring  that  it  would  not  be 
fully  agreed  to  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
That  is  an  old  game.  They  probably  fig- 
ured that  it  would  be  knocked  down 
somewhat,  but  not  cut  by  $62  million. 

I  believe  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration could  use  $38  million  more 
for  administering  its  many  programs. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations  which  reported  the  bill, 
I  had  the  feeling  that  the  amount  was 
adequate.  Therefore,  I  will  support  the 
committee  report  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  plain  that  if 
this  amoimt  proves  to  be  inadequate  as 
the  work  goes  on.  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
provide  whatever  funds  are  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Farmers  Home 
program. 

One  thing  that  perhaps  we  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  is  that  although 
the  work  of  this  agency  is  bound  to 
increase,  the  size  of  the  loans  also  in- 
crease, so  that  we  carmot  judge  the  num- 
ber of  loans  made  fully  by  the  amount 
of  money  loans. 

I  did  want  to  make  it  clear  if  the 
amount  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
proves  inadequate  I  shall  support  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  whatever 
amount  is  needed  for  these  excellent 
programs  which  are  being  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
it£  ftsciicics 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
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Kram  is  important  and  it  is  helpful  to 
the  fanners.  It  is  as  much  appreciated  in 
my  section  of  the  country  as  m  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country. 

I  will  Join  with  the  Senator  in  any 
request  from  the  Department  for  a  sup- 
plemenUl  appropriation  later  m  tins 
Congress  if  the  amount  appropriated 
today  on  the  basis  of  the  substitute 
proves  to  be  InsufQcient. 

We  have  always  listened  to  and  care- 
fully considered  any  such  request.  I 
pledge  my  support,  whatever  it  might 
amount  to,  in  connection  with  any  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  acts  realisUcally  on  this. 
We  have  some  mighty  tough  men  to 
contend  with  on  the  House  side. 

With  Mr.  Grant,  who  is  the  Budget 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, saying  that  he  cannot  spend  the 
amount  we  are  providing  here,  I  am  sure 
that  the  House  conferees  would  not 
agree  even  to  the  amount  we  are  now 
providing,  because  the  amount  is  $1.5 
million  more  than  Mr.  Grant  says  he 
can  spend. 

I  hope  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dcdd>, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNonYE), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NTjsoN) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  RtTssELL) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  juinoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  smd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
sdiri  (Mr.  Symingtcn),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
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and  the  Senator  from  California   (Mr. 
Murphy  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
^M^.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  oflBcial  bus- 
iness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dtikota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
^M^s.  SMITH!  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  »Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  I  would  each  \ote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  75, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

|No.  227Leg.l 


.Aiken 

.Mien 

.AHoit 

.■Vnderson 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoetTS 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CnLnstcn 

Dole 

Dcmlnlck 

EagletOD 

Eaotland 

EUender 

Ervln 

FacnJn 


Case 
Goodell 


YEAS— 75 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Goldwttter 

Grlflln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

He Hand 

Hcllings 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jerdan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Lont; 

Mansfield 

.Mathlas 

McCarthy 

Mcaellaii 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mefcalf 

.Miller 

Moctoya 

NATS- -6 

Hatfield 
Javlts 


.Muskle 

Packwood 

Pa  store 

Pearson 

PtU 

Prouty 

Prcxinlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  ni. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thunnond 

Tcwer 

Tvdlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


M0£8 

Nelson 
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Eaker 

Cook 

Cunis 

Dodd 

Gore 

Gr»vel 

Hartke 


Inouye 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Macr.uson 

McGee 

Mondale 

Mundt 

Murphy 


Percy 
Rusaell 
Smith.  Maine 
Steveas 
Sj-nilngton 


So  Mr.  Holland's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Goodell's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  HRUSKA 
made  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Goodell)  ,  which  has  now 
been  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  last 
amendment,  has  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered on  it.  The  time  has  been  complete- 
ly utilized.  I  suggest  we  have  an  imme- 
diate yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  amended. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson  J ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale^  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  J,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symingtons 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiu-ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official 
basiness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  J ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

|No.  228Leg.l 
TEAS— 75 

Aiken  Fong  MUler 

Alien  F\ilbrlght  Montcya 

Allott  Goldwater  Mose 

Anderson  Goodell  Muskle 

Bayh  Orlffln  Nelson 

Bellmon  Gurney  Packwood 

Bennett  Hansen  Pastore 

Bible  Harris  Pearson 

Hoggs  Hart  Pell 

Brooke  Hatfield  Prouty 

Burdlck  Holland  Proxmlre 

Byrd.Va.  Holllngs  Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Vb.  Hruska  Saxbe 

Cannon  Hughes  Schwelker 

Case  Jackaon  Scott 

Church  Javlts  Smith,  111. 

Cooper  Jordan,  Idaho    Sparknutn 

Cranston  Kennedy  Spong 

Dole  Long  Stennls 

Domlnlck  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Eagleton  Mathlas  Thurmond 

Eastland  McClellan  Wllllanu,  N  J. 

Ellender  McOovem  Yarborough 

Ervln  Mclntyre  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin  Metcalf  Young.  Ohio 

NATS— 3 

Cotton  Rlbicoff  Williams.  Del. 


Baker 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Oore 

Oravel 

Hartke 

Inouye 


NOT  VOTINGI — 22 

Jordan,  N.C.       Russell 
Magnuson 


McCarthy 

McOee 

Mondale 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Percy 


Smith,  Maine 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tower 

Tydings 
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So  Mr.  Goodell's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  an  announcement?  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order,  so  that  the 
Senator's  announcement  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  know  of  no  further 
amendments  except  one  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper),  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  and  I  have  agreed 
to  take  to  conference,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Following  that.  I  have  had  no  re- 
quests to  speak  on  the  bill,  and  I  under- 
stand from  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  he  has  had  no  requests;  so  I  would 
suppose  that  we  would  get,  then,  to  a 
final  vote,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  one-half  minute  on 
the  bill?  ,^  ^^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  one-half  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
absent  from  the  Chamber  yesterday 
when  various  Senators  expressed  their 
appreciation  for  the  work  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  has 
done  on  this  bill,  as  well  as  his  many 
great  contributions  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
such  a  statement,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  may  appear  in  the  permanent 
Record  in  conjunction  with  the  state- 
ments made  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
pri\'ilege  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing admiration  and  affection  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  as  the  time  approaches  when, 
for  reasons  of  health,  he  will  enter  vol- 
untary retirement.  IncidentaUy,  that  is 
the  only  kind  of  retirement  open  to  him, 
for  I  am  positive  that  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida, whom  he  has  served  so  well  as  Gov- 
ernor and  for  many  years  as  Senator, 
would  never  allow  him  to  leave  the  Sen- 
ate If  It  were  in  their  power  to  prevent  it. 

From  the  first  hour  of  my  service  in  this 
body,  I  admired  him  and,  as  time  went  on 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
my  respect  and  affection  for  him  has 
grown  each  passing  year.  He  has  always 
mastered  the  Issues  and  problems  that  he 
has  had  to  face.  I  have  never  known  him 
to  deal  v?lth  any  subject  or  raise  his  voice 
in  any  cause  without  revealing  the 
breadth  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge. 
Above  all,  he  has  been  the  embodiment 
of  a  kindly,  Christian  gentleman.  His 
courtesy  to  his  colleagues,  even  when  he 
differs  from  them,  has  been  unfailing. 
I  have  never  seen  him  lose  his  temper  or 
his  poise  for  an  instant,  even  when  de- 
bate was  heated.  There  is  not  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  Democrat  or  Republican, 
liberal  or  conservative,  who  does  not  hold 


him  in  high  affection  and  treasure  as- 
sociation with  him. 

He  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Senator — in 
appearance  and  all  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  soul  which  equip  men  for  service 
here.  With  a  toga  upon  his  shoulders  and 
a  fillet  around  his  snow-white  locks,  he 
could  step  back  through  the  ages  and 
walk  the  Praetorian  pavements  on  terms 
of  complete  equality  with  any  senator 
of  ancient  Rome. 

May  he  and  his  lovely  lady  have  many 
years  of  happiness  and  comfort  in  which 
to  enjoy  looking  back  on  a  career  of  serv- 
ice and  distinction  that  has  been  rarely 
equaled  and  never  excelled. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator.  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
subject  of  his  request,  but  I  think  I 
would  have  been  even  happier  to  grant 
his  request  if  I  had  known  his  purpose. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  before 
calling  up  my  amendment,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report  subheaded  "Supplemental  Fi- 
nancing Program, "  under  the  heading 
"Electrification  Program,"  as  found  on 
pages  38  and  39  of  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  91-987)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Supplemental  Financing  Pbogram 

The  Committee  commends  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems  In  their  attempt  to  establish 
a  financing  organization  to  help  alleviate 
the  large  financial  needs  of  the  rural  electric 
systems  for  new  capital  financing  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  National  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation 
(CPCi  was  incorporated  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  April  10,  1969.  The  Committee 
understands  that  CFC  now  has  785  members 
In  44  states. 

Historically,  REA  has  granted  loans  since 
the  program  began  In  1935  allowing  defer- 
ment of  the  payment  of  principal  on  the 
loans  for  varying  periods  of  time.  In  some 
cases  the  deferment  period  has  been  for  one 
year,  in  some  cases  for  two  years,  In  some 
cases  for  three  years.  In  some  cases  for  five 
years,  and  In  a  "few  Instances  even  longer. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  CFC  plan 
has  the  potential  of  diverting  the  growing 
need  to  Increase  the  annual  loan  authoriza- 
tion and  achieve  a  large  measure  of  "self- 
financing"  in  future  years.  To  be  most  ef- 
fective the  capitalization  of  the  corpora- 
tion must  be  accelerated. 

The  Committee  expects  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator to  assume  an  active  role  in  coopera- 
tion with  CFC  In  the  accumulation  of  InltlBl 
subscription  of  capital  from  CPC  members 
for  InlUal  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  subscription  of  capital 
from  existing  sources,  and  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  House  Committee 
Report,  a  continuous  flow  of  capital  fvmds 
Is  essential  to  the  orderly  development  of 
the  CPC. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
recommendation  In  the  Hotise  Committee 
Report  to  defer  principal  repayments  on 
outstanding  loan  contracts  is  not  a  feasible 
method  of  providing  for  an  orderly  flow  of 
capital  subscriptions  to  the  CFC.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  beginning  on  July 
1,  1970,  that  the  REA  Administrator  grant 
up  to  a  three-year  deferment  on  principal 
InstallmentB  on  new  REA  loans — with  the 
understanding   that   such   deferred  Install- 


ments on  principal  will  be  invested  by  bor- 
rowers in  the  CPC. 

Such  regular  investments  In  CPC  when 
continued  for  several  years  and  coupled 
with  the  open  market  sale  of  debentures, 
should  then  enable  the  REA  Administrator 
and  the  CPC  to  make  an  orderly  transition 
from  complete  reliance  upon  government  fi- 
nancing to  a  greater  reliance  upon  the  sale 
of  CFC  debentures,  except  for  the  financing 
of  systems  where  the  input  of  2  percent 
government  loans  may  be  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  electrical  service  at 
reasonable  rates  In  low  density  population 
areas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  call  attention 
specifically  to  one  sentence: 

The  Committee  expects  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator to  assume  an  active  role  in  co- 
operation with  CFC  m  the  accumulation  of 
Initial  subscription  of  capital  from  CPC 
members  for  initial  operations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  understood 
he  had  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  we  may  have  order  be- 
fore the  Senator  continues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  will  tsJte  1  min- 
ute. However,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska if  they  concur  in  this  statement 
in  the  committee  report  that  the  REA 
Administrator  should  assume  an  active 
role  in  cooperation  with  CFC. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  after  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

We  certainly  do  concur  in  that  state- 
ment. We  feel  that  a  self-help  program 
by  this  element  of  the  rural  population 
can  be  as  successful  as  the  one  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  which  al- 
ready now  belongs  a  himdred  percent  to 
the  people  who  use  it.  We  have  suggested, 
as  a  means  of  cooperation,  that  on  new 
loans  the  Administrator  waive  payments 
of  principal  for  3  years,  on  condition  that 
the  same  amount  may  be  placed  in  in- 
vestments in  the  CPC.  which  is  the  new 
bank  set  up  by  the  cooperatives  to  serve 
their  own  interests. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  concurs  in  that 
statement.  It  is  well  stated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  Senators 
Holland  and  Hruska.  managers  of  the 
bill.  Their  statements  are  important. 

Mr.  President.  REA  came  into  being 
because  the  private  utilities  had  not  ex- 
tended their  .service  to  the  farm  homes  of 
rural  areas.  For  example.  l)efore  REA 
was  established  in  1936,  only  10.9  percent 
of  all  farms  in  the  United  States  enjoyed 
electric  service.  In  Kentucky,  only  3 
percent  of  our  farmers  received  electric 
service. 

Today,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  3  per- 
cent of  farmers  who  enjoyed  electric 
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services  in  1936,  98.4  percent  of  our  Na- 
tions  farmers  and  99  percent  of  Ken- 
tucky's farmers  receive  electric  service. 
REA  has  financially  served  more  than 
half  of  all  electrified  farms. 

Since  1936,  REA  has  loaned  almost  $7.4 
billion,  chiefly  to  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, and  public  bodies,  for  electric  dis- 
tribution systems,  including  transmission 
and  generating  facilities.  In  Kentucky 
$433  million  has  been  loaned. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  REA  approved 
a  loan  on  June  26  amounting  to  $16,368,- 
000  to  finance  transmission  facilities  to 
meet  growing  power  requuemenU  of  18 
distribution  co-ops  serving  175,000  rural 
consumers  in  83  counties  in  eastern  Ken- 
tuckv.  Given  the  large  number  of  coun- 
ties and  consumers  served,  this  loan  will 
be  a  creat  benefit  to  my  State. 

This  is  a  tremendous  record,  but  much 
still  needs  to  be  done  to  extend  electric 
service  into  all  rural  areas  and  to  im- 
prove and  maintain  present  systems.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  $900  million  in 
loan  applications  will  be  filed  during  tliis 
fiscal  year.  The  budget  recommendation 
for  new  loan  authority  for  fiscal  1971  is 
S352  million.  This  Ulustrates  the  need 
for  new  capital  financing. 

The  rural  electric  systems  have  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  their  own 
financing  institution  to  help  provide  some 
of  the  additional  loan  funds  required  to 
meet  the  svstem's  growing  capital  needs. 
In  April  1969,  the  National  Rural  Utili- 
ties Cooperative  Finance  Corporation— 
CPC — was  incorporated.  I  am  very  glad 
the  Rural  Electric  Corporation  in  Ken- 
tucky has  been  in  the  forefront  in  this 
development  and  that  a  very  able  and 
distinguished  Kentuckian.  Mr.  J.  K. 
Smith,  is  the  first  president  of  CFC. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
oCacers  and  directors  of  CFC  in  bringing 
this  vital  supplemental  financing  insti- 
tution into  being.  I  understand  that  766 
rural  electric  systemis,  representing  about 
75  percent  of  the  rural  electric  systems  in 
the  country,  have  applied  for  member- 
ship. As  soon  as  legal,  procedural,  and 
regulatory  matters  aflecUng  CFC  are 
completely  resolved.  CFC  will  ask  the 
rural  electric  systems  to  complete  their 
m.embership  obligations.  pro\-ide  equity 
capital,  and  begin  operations. 

For  this  reason.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  language  in  the  report  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  concerning 
the  future  role  of  the  CFC  and  which 
urged  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministrator to  assume  an  active  role  in 
cooperation  with  the  CFC  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  Initial  subscription  of  capital. 
The  committee  report  further  recom- 
mends that  beginning  July  1,  1970.  the 
REA  administrator  grant  up  to  a  3-year 
deferment  on  principal  installments  on 
new  REA  loans  with  the  understanding 
that  such  deferred  Installments  on  prin- 
cipal will  be  Invested  by  borrowers  In  the 
CFC.  As  the  REA  has  historically  granted 
deferment  of  the  payment  of  principal  on 
loans  for  2  years,  I  understand  the  com- 
mittee's langtiage  to  mean  a  total  defer- 
ment period  of  5  years. 

I  have  for  a  number  of  years  supported 
legislation  to  provide  a  source  of  supple- 
mental financing  for  the  rural  electric 
systems,  and  Introduced  a  bill  for  this 


purpose  several  years  ago.  I  commend  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  mem- 
bers for  their  actions  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  CFC  and  hope  that 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  com- 
mittee and  emphasized  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  member. 
Senator  Holl.\nd  and  Senator  Hruska, 
be  followed  speedily.  We  have  great  re- 
spect and  confidence  in  the  able  Adminis- 
trator, the  Honorable  David  HamU.  who 
has  done  much  for  rural  electrification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  statement  describing  the  work 
of  the  CFC  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Some  F.\i^s  Aboct  CFC 
A  little  less  thnn  one  year  ago  delegates  to 
the  NRECA  Annual  Meeting  In  Atlantic  City. 
NJ  vo:ei  to  establish  the  N.illonaI  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation,  or 
CFC.  This  new  cooper.itlve  corporation  was 
created  to  enable  rural  electrics  to  supple- 
ment, with  their  own  fund?  and  private 
monev  market  resources  the  ar.nu\I  appro- 
priation for  REA  loans  at  2  per  cent  interest. 
CPC  thus  will  provide  some  of  the  addi- 
tional loan  funds  required  to  meet  the  sys- 
tem's growing  capital  needs. 

Outlined  below  Is  a  brief  report  on  the 
progress  made  by  CFC  during  the  past  year, 
,ind  w'lat   IS  expected  for   1970. 

1.  Orga-uzation—CTC  is  -i  cooperative 
owned  by  its  participating  rviral  electric 
systems  It  is  governed  by  a  22-member  board 
o'  directors  who  were  named  by  the  NRECA 
Board  The  next  bo.»rd  will  be  elected  by 
geographic   region   by    the   member   systems. 

2.  Capiraasation— Imtially.  CFC  will  raise 
monev  through  membership  fees  and  member 
subscriptions  to  capital  term  certificates. 
Later.  CPC  will  raise  additional  money 
through  the  sale  of  long-term  obligations  to 
private  investors. 

3.  Loa^ia  and  Interest  Rata— CFC  will 
make  loans  tc  lt«  members  for  purposes 
related  to  rural  electric  system  objectives 
within  their  statutory  authority  The  inter- 
est rate  on  such  loans  will  be  determined  by 
the  cost  of  money  in  the  open  money  market. 

4.  Mfmbt-rship  AppUcations—As  of  the 
end  of  January.  1970,  764  rural  electric  or- 
gamzatlons  (individual  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives, power  supply  cooperatives,  state- 
wide associations  and  NRECA »  had  sent  in 
their  membership  applications  and  fe«6. 
SUghtly  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  NRECA 
membership  has  thus  indicated  lis  intention 
to  Join  the  new  institution. 

5.  REA  and  CFC — In  the  words  of  REA 
Administrator  David  A.  Hamil,  "CFC  right 
now  is  our  best  hope  to  bring  urgently 
needed  capital  into  our  electric  program." 
In  line  with  this  statement,  REA  has  ac- 
cepted the  general  principle  of  "accommo- 
dation" of  REA  hens  on  the  property  of 
rural  electrics.  An  REA  Study  Group  and 
the  CPCs  REA  Coordinating  Committee  have 
been  meeting  to  work  out  the  details  of  this 
accord.  This  CFC  Committee  also  Is  develop- 
ing the  new  institution's  loan  policies  and 
related  procedures. 

6.  Loan  Operations— \s  in  the  past,  aU 
rural  electric  system  loan  appUcaUons  will 
go  flrst  to  REA  for  determination  of  eUgl- 
bility  for  available  funds  under  the  REIA 
2  per  cent  loan  program.  Loan  applications 
considered  eUglble  for  supplemental  financ- 
ing wUl  be  forwarded  by  REA  to  CPC  with 
appropriate  Information,  mcludlng  an  indi- 
cation of  REA  willingness  to  accommodate 
its  liens  to  provide  equal  loan  security  for 
CPC.  It  la  anUcipated  that  for  most  loan 
appUcaUona  REA  wlU  make  part  of  a  loan 
and  CFC  the  balance. 


7.  Internal  Revenue  Service  {IRS)  and 
CFC— In  October  of  last  year  the  IRS  ruled 
favorably  upon  the  CPC  application  for  ex- 
emption from  Federal  Income  ux  as  a  non- 
profit social  welfare  organization.  This  ac- 
tion will  enable  CPC  to  proceed  with  the 
plan  cf  member  participation  In  subscribing 
to  the  new  institution's  capital  term  certif- 

lCclt»€'S. 

8  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
I  SEC)  and  CfC— The  SEC  is  now  in  the 
process  of  determining  whether  registration 
oi  CFC  capital  term  certificates  is  required. 

9  In  f970— During  the  coming  year  the 
CFC  Board  of  Directors  will  choose  a  chief 
executive  officer,  to  be  known  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  CFC  He  wiU  be  responsible  for  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  new  institution.  In 
1970  the  Board  also  will  issue  a  call  for  mem- 
ber subscription  to  capital  term  certlftcates. 
With  the  present  number  of  members  that 
call  will  raise,  during  the  initial  three-year 
subscription  period,  approximately  8115  mil- 
iion  in  ".seed"  capiUil  for  the  new  institution. 

CVC  expects  to  make  its  first  loan  to  a 
member  system  during  tlie  coming  year. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  at  the  request 
of  and  for  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook"  who  is 
aosent  on  official  business.  He  asks  that 
SIOOOOO  be  added  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  specifically  for  medical 
research  on  horses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  page  3,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
■  $160,346,200'   and   insert    "8160,446,200." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes.  ^  . 

Mr  President,  the  horse  breeders  and 
farmers  of  the  Nation  have  been  suffer- 
ing very  heavT  losses;  and  at  todays 
values,  that  is  no  small  loss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  state  that  the  amendment  con- 
tains the  figure  already  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  only  in  order  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  may  be  con- 
sidered. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
I  are  going  to  accept  it,  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  representatives  of  this  indus- 
tr>-  did  make  a  strong  showing  when  they 
appeared  before  our  committee.  How- 
ever, the  amounts  they  requested  were 
quite  sizable,  approximately  $800,000  and 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  priorities. 

We  have  decided  that  this  $100,000  as 
a  start  will  give  them  a  chance  to  study 
the  subject  thoroughly  in  view  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  losses  that  have  been 
sustained.  For  that  reason,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  I  have  agreed  to  take 
this  amendment  to  conference,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  wUl  of  the  Senate.  We  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that  this 
amendment  is  going  to  be  accepted,  but 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  waste  of  money.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  had  fewer  race 
horses,  we  would  have  less  betting.  If  we 
had  less  betting,  we  would  have  less 
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gambling.  If  we  had  less  gambling,  we 
would  have  more  money  in  the  pockets  of 
people  to  spend  for  bread. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am 
opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  amendment,  assuming  that  he  is. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  show- 
ing had  been  made  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings:  and  I  must  say  that,  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  Department  did  not 
feel  that  they  were  ready  to  start  any  re- 
search in  this  direction,  the  subcommit- 
tee members  were  fairly  well  disposed  to 
accept  some  figure.  In  view  of  that,  we 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  accept  this 
figure,  take  it  to  conference,  and  have 
further  discussion  there. 

So  I  concur  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

If  you  want  to  stop  gambling  in  this 
coimtry  and  break  organized  crime,  stop 
racing. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
does  not  apply  just  to  race  horses.  The 
people  who  are  most  affected  by  this 
question  are  not  the  people  who  race 
horses,  but  rather  those  who  raise  horses. 
The  State  of  Kentucky  is  of  course  most 
famous  for  that  objective,  and  millions 
of  dollars  are  invested  in  it  there.  But 
this  is  also  true  in  other  Stat.es  through- 
out the  whole  country.  These  horse 
breeders  and  ranchers  are  not  the  peo- 
ple who  are  doing  the  betting  or  receiv- 
ing the  results  from  the  betting.  They  are 
people  who  are  either  earning  their  live- 
lihood by  raising  horses  or  doing  it  for 
pleasure,  as  is  the  case  of  over  200,000 
boys  and  girls  who  raise  horses  as  a  4-H 
project. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
a  loss  on  a  horsebreeding  farm  where 
there  is  an  infection  that  pretty  well 
take.s  off  the  whole  population  of  the 
farm  is  a  terrible  and  a  tragic  thing  to 
happen  to  that  kind  of  farmer,  and  that 
is  what  they  are.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I 
have  agreed  to  make  this  recommenda- 
tion. The  people  who  raise  thoroughbred 
stock,  outnumber  those  who  are  actually 
in  the  raciiog  field  by  many  times  and  are 
most  affected  by  this  amendment. 

I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes, 
and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  the 
horses  we  are  talking  about  here  are  not 
workhorses.  We  are  talking  about  sport 
horses.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  tak- 
ing the  money  out  of  the  taxpayer's 
pocket  so  that  this  business  may  be 
promoted. 

The  reason  why  today  there  are  so 
many  bookies  and  so  much  organized 
gambUng  is  that  there  is  horseracing, 
primai-ily.  I  say  that  the  less  of  that  we 
have,  the  better  off  this  country  is  going 
to  be.  If  you  want  to  break  the  back  of 
organized   crime,  you  must  break  the 
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back  of  the  betting  institution  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  see  why  the  taxpayers 
of  thii  country  should  be  called  upon  to 
support  this  sport. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  again  to  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple who  really  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
program  in  this  field  are  those  who  raise 
the  horses.  This  applies  to  areas  as  di- 
verse as  Warrenton  or  Middleburg  in 
Virginia;  various  areas  in  nearby  Maiy- 
land,  large  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Flor- 
ida, and  some  of  the  Far  Western  States. 
We  have  a  substantial  group  of  that 
kind  of  farmers  in  Florida  who  are  not 
the  ones  who  race  the  horses  at  all.  This 
is  a  large  industi-y  which  has  not  had 
any  recognition  at  all.  We  are  suggest- 
ing that  this  $100,000  be  taken  to  con- 
ference and  we  will  then  see  what  can 
be  worked  out. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Laying  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  gambling  or  horse  racing,  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  the  people 
who  raise  this  blood  stock,  one,  are  not 
poor  and.  two.  in  many  instances  these 
operations  are  for  the  purpo."ie  of  getting 
reduction  from  their  income  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.ue  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  Senator  con- 
cluded? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
uhv  they  need  this  support. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  this  ques- 
tion: Etoes  tnis  amendment,  proposed  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  apply 
only  to  race  horses  or  quarter  horses  or 
thoroughbreds?  Does  it  apply  to  the 
Morgan  horse,  which  is  used  by  the 
thousands  in  the  camps  around  this 
coimtry  for  boys  and  girls?  Does  it  just 
apply  to  race  horses? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  applies  to  all  the 
raising  of  horses  for  human  use,  except 
for  the  plow  horses  and  that  kind.  It  cov- 
ers many  more — Morgan  horses  and 
quarter  horses  and  horses  of  that  kind 
that  are  individually  owned  and  that  can 
be  seen  at  the  great  hunts  at  Warrenton 
and  Middleburg  and  over  in  Maryland 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  applies  more  to  them,  of  course,  than 
to  racing  horses. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing in  behalf  of  the  Morgan  horse.  I 
know  that  the  Morgan  horse  never  con- 
tributes to  sin  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  the  Trojan  horse.  This  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  offered  this  amendment  at  the  re- 
quest of  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague, 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK\  who  is  absent  on  official  business. 
I  am  informed  that  if  his  amendment 
is   accepted  it   would   provide   $100,000 


for  medical  research  on  horses  of  all 
types  and  categories.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  7  million  horses  in  the  United 
States,  representing  a  $12  billion  in- 
dustry. Because  I  ccme  from  Kentucky, 
someone  will  say,  "Well,  you  are  offering 
an  amendment  for  the  racetracks,  for 
thoroughbred  race  horses."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  owners,  as  all  horse 
ov.Tiers  would,  have  an  interest  in  this 
amendment.  But  I  can  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  not  a  single  one  from  my 
State  has  talked  to  me  about  this  and  no 
one  else  has,  except  staff  members  of  Sen- 
ator Cooks  oflBce.  But  I  know  enough 
about  the  horse  business  to  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  how  many  farmers  who  liave  horses 
came  before  the  committee  and  how 
many  sportsmen  who  have  racehorses 
came  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  horses  in  this  country  are  owned  by 
families. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no;  I  mean  those 
who  testified  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  the  chairman 
would  tell  us  whether  they  were  sports- 
men or  farmers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  tliink  the  interpreta- 
tion that  I  place  upon  this  amendment 
should  have  a  bearing  as  to  whether  it 
applies  to  medical  research  for  racing 
horses  only  or  for  aU  categories  of  horses. 
I  am  interpreting  his  amendment  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  given  me  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  Cook. 

I  am  informed  that  the  medical  re- 
search program  funded  by  his  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  the  entire  horse 
industry.  If  I  am  wrong,  the  members 
of  the  committee  now  in  the  Chamt>er 
can  correct  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNcs  t .  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  appears  on  page 
1373  of  part  2  of  the  hearings  of  our  com- 
mittee. That  testimony  shows  that  the 
industry  they  are  talking  about  covers  all 
horses  and  that  it  is  a  $12  billion  indus- 
try dealing  with  over  7  million  horses 
and  approximately  500.000  people  at  the 
present  time.  I  quote  now  from  that 
testimony ; 

We  have  about  225.000  4-H  horse  projects 
In  the  United  States  This  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  youth  horse  programs. 

The  4-H  programs,  as  Senators  know, 
are  administered  through  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  extension  services  in  the  various 
States. 

Speaking  now  only  of  the  4-H  activ- 
ities : 

TTiey  anticipate  this  amount  wlU  go  to 
500.000  horses  within  the  next  ten  years. 

That  should  answer,  in  large  part,  the 
question  of  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  now  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf> 
for  2  minutes.  ,     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  recognized  for  2 

minutes.  ,     ^    ^■^,    . 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  matter  which  I  have  brought  before  the 
Senate  manv  times.  During  con.sideration 
of  the  tax  bill,  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  outrageous  subsidies  we 
are  paying  to  nonagricultural  people, 
such  as  the  horse  people,  in  order  to  per- 
mit them  to  continue  to  operate  as  a  re- 
sult of  tax  benefils.  But,  on  tup  of  that, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  going  to  give 
them  $100,000  for  research.  He  talks 
about  ponies  and  horses  for  work  pur- 
poses, and  ':o  forth,  but  this  is  research 
for  racehorses.  This  is  research  for 
quarterhorses.  This  is  research  for  the 
people,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
pointed  out.  who  enjoy  high  incomes  and 
are  taking  a  subsidy  and  are  also  taking 
a  deduction  from  their  incomes  in  order 
to  run  their  hobby  farms. 

If  anyone  came  to  me  and  said,  'We... 
let  us  have  a  research  program  for  fight- 
ing cocks,"  that  might  be  justified  because 
we  do  not  have  verj'  many  hobby  farms 
for  fighting  cocks.  But  we  do  have  an 
outrageous  situation  so  far  as  horserac- 
Ing  is  concerned.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
look  at  the  sports  pages  of  a  newspaper 
every  day  and  we  can  read  where  some 
racehorse  has  been  retired  to  stud  by 
a  million-dollar  corporation. 

We  do  not  need  to  help  those  people 
u-ith  a  $100,000  research  bonus. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  r«ad  additional  excerpts  from  the 
testimony. 

There  are  presently  three  equine  re- 
search projects  now  underway.  They  are 
research  on  piroplasmosls.  which  deals 
with  the  infection  of  the  blood  which  is 
carried  by  ticks,  research  on  equine 
anemia  in  an  attempt  to  determine  what 
causes  that  disease  and  research  on  Afri- 
can horse  sickness  which  is  carried  on 
at  Plum  Island,  N.Y.  When  we  started 
this  research  some  time  ago.  no  one  here 
seemed  to  have  any  objection  to  trying 
to  save  the  horses  of  this  country. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  though,  is 
that  the  horse  owners  have  created  a 
foundation  of  their  own.  the  Grayson 
Foundation  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  which 
spent  since  1957.  $1,900,00  in  grants  to 
various  colleges  for  research  on  the 
horse,  the  Morris  Foundation  of  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  has  spent  $580,000.  There  are 
also  other  Industry  groups  who  have  con- 
tributed to  research  in  this  field. 

This  matter  is  not  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  but  it  does  relate  to  a  large 
industry,  and  one  which  we  think  Is  en- 
titled to  a  Uttle  bit  of  help  in  trying  to 
reduce  their  heavy  losses. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose on  any  subject  of  this  kind  we  can 
point  to  abuses  and  point  to  things  which 
are  not  particularly  savory  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  aspects  of 
the  horse  industry  which  are  not  only 
respectable  but  highly  desirable. 


I  know  of  no  one  who  would  want  to 
denv  support  for  over  200,000  boys  and 
girls  who  engage  in  225,000  4-H  horse 
projects  which  now  exist,  or  object  to 
the  idea  of  having  a  less  disease-ndden 
horse  population  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  losses  from  horse  diseases  is  over 
$525  million.  These  losses  are  shared  by 
i:)eople  who  are  net  tax  dodgers,  they  are 
not  people  trving  to  swell  their  losses  so 
that  thev  can  make  further  deductions 
from  their  income  tax.  This  is  not  just 
confined  to  horse  racing.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  riding  club.s  in  the  country  who 
would  benefit.  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  describe  the  items  of 
justification  made  du-ing  the  cour-e  of 
the  hearing.  I  do  a.k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  pages  89 
to  92  oi  the  memorandum  wliich  was 
submitted  to  us  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  dealing  with  this  particular 

subject.  ^  ^ 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JUSTIFIC.MIUN      OF      HoRSE      RESEARCH 

Senator  Smathers.  We  feel  we  are  Justified 
in  asking  for  Federal  money  for  research 
on  horses  for  two  reasons.  One  is  the  impact 
that  the  horse  Industry  hps  on  the  economy 
or  the  country.  We  ;.re  talking  about  a  SI- 
billion  industry  dealing  with  over  7  million 
horses,  and  with  approximutely  500,000  peo- 
ple We  have,  in  addition,  the  effect  that 
horses  have  on  the  social  life  of  our  country. 
When  I  speak  of  "the  social  life,"  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  families  and  children,  the  4-H, 
the  future  farmers,  and  those  types  of  people 
who  have  gotten  very  much  Involved  with 

At  the  present  tune,  we  have  about  225,000 
4-H  horse  projects  throughout  the  United 
States  and  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  youth  horse  program.  The  4-H  pro- 
grams as  vou  know,  are  administered 
through  the  E.xtenslon  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Extension  services 
in  the  various  SUtes.  They  anticipate  this 
amount  will  go  to  500,000  within  the  next 
10  years. 

WHY     IS     RESEARCH     NEEDED? 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  the  horse 
industry  as  such  does  not  enjoy  any  price 
supports  or  subsidies  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Yet  the  horse  owner  and  breeder 
like  even'  other  farmer  in  America  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  skyrocketing  costs.  One  of  these 
costs  is  his  annual  losses  from  horse  disease 
and  from  problems  of  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  losses  from 
hor«^e  clisea.=es  is  over  «525  million.  Yet  less 
than  SI  million  is  now  being  expended  on 
the  research  of  horse  diseases  This  Research- 
Loss  ratio  of  1  to  525  is  totally  inadequate^ 
With  increased  research,  these  losses  could 
be  reduced. 

Putting  It  another  way  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  there  Is  an  annual  loss  from  dis- 
ease in  any  breed  of  animals  approximating 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  total  value  of  that 
livestock  population.  Our  best  estimates  the 
value  of  the  horse  population  \n  the  United 
SUtes  Is  »3^  billion.  There  is  approximately 
$1  million  presently  being  spent  annuaUy  In 
horse  research  by  government  and  prlvat* 
agencies.  Thus,  the  annual  amount  spent  in 
horse  medical  re«arch  Is  an  appalling  2 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  losses  each  year. 
It  Is  not  only  the  rapid  growth  In  numbers 
of  horses  that  has  Intensified  the  need  for 
medical  research  but  the  problem  Is  further 
complicated  and  the  dangers  increased  by 
the  extensive  movement  of  horses  nationally 
and  Intematlonally. 


HOW  MUCH  RESEARCH  IS  BEING  DONE  TODAT 
AND  BT  WHOM? 

During  the  period  of  1966-69,  estimates  by 
the  Morris  Animal  Foundation  show  that  the 
following  amounts  were  spent  by  all  sources 
on  medical  equine  research : 
Total  spent  by  Federal  Qovern- 

ment    -.- - •1,370.  000 

Total  spent  by  State  govern- 
ments      1,700,000 

Total  spent  by  private  sources 
(individuals,  breed  associations, 
corporations  and  foundations »  .    1 ,  6.30.  000 

The  total  amount  spent  over  the  5  year 
period  amounts  to  about  $4,700,000.  or  only 
about  $940,000  annually.  This  Is  an  Insig- 
nificant amount  In  relationship  to  the  need. 
By  the  Federal  Government 
Research  In  horse  diseases  by  the  Federal 
Government  Is  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  the  An'mal  Dis- 
ease and  Parasite  Research  DUision  of  the 
Agriculture  Research  Service.  Primarily,  this 
research  relates  to  two  diseases— piroplas- 
mosls and  equine  Infectious  anemia. 

Equine  piroplasmosis  Is  a  malaria  type 
blood  disease  which  originally  showed  up  in 
this  country  in  1963.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
decinip.tlng'  of  diseases  and  Is  highly  con- 
tagious with  horses.  This  research  has  been 
carried  out  bv  the  Beltfville  Parasltologlcal 
Laboratory  and  by  contract  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florid.^  and  the  Universi'v  of  Ken- 
tucky According  to  the  Information  we  were 
able  "to  obtain  the  combined  funds  expended 
on  this  research  totalled  about  $278,700  dur- 
ing 1068  and  1969;  $174,900  Is  budgeted  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  1970. 

Progress  Is  being  made  In  the  control  of 
piroplasmosls  and  recent  breakthroughs  have 
been  made  for  the  diagnostic  test  for  the  car- 
rier animal.  Needless  to  say.  the  research  of 
this  disease  must  be  continued 

Equine  infectious  anemia,  i swamp  fever) 
Is  another  serious  contagious  disease.  Re- 
search of  this  disease  has  been  conducted  by 
the  National  Animal  Disease  Laboratory  and 
through  cooperative  agreements  with  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  Texas  A  &  M  and  Wash- 
ington State.  It  Ls  our  understanding  that 
total  funds  expended  on  this  research  dur- 
ing the  1967-1969  period  amounted  to  approx- 
imately $609,000;  $215,000  is  budgeted  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  1970. 

Equine  Infectious  anemia  Is  caused  by  a 
virus  vmllke  other  viruses.  Research  progress 
is  slow.  Although  progress  has  been  made, 
thers  Is  much  research  to  be  done  and  it  is 
essential  that  this  program  be  continued. 

African  hrrse  sjckncss  has  been  researched 
by  the  Agriculture  Researcli  Service  Exotic 
Disease  Laboratory  at  Plum  Island.  This  dis- 
ease has  not  thus  far  been  found  In  the 
United  States.  Only  a  small  amount  of  funds 
are  now  being  expended  to  keep  previous  re- 
search up  to  date. 

By  private  organizations 
There  are  two  organized  and  well-qualified 
equine  research  foundations  coordinating  and 
allocating  funds  secured  from  individuals 
and  the  breed  organizations  to  perform  re- 
search on  the  horse.  One  is  the  Grayson 
Foundation  of  Lexington.  Kentucky  Since 
1957,  this  foundaUon  has  expended  over 
$1,900,000  in  grants  to  various  colleges  for 
research  In  the  horse. 

The  other  foundation  Is  the  Morris  Ani- 
mal Foundation  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Since 
1950,  It  has  administered  research  funds  to 
horse   projects   approximating   $580,000. 

The  California  Thoroughbred  Breeders 
Foundation  recently  spent  over  $35,000  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis  in 
various  areas  of  horse  research. 

The  American  Quarter  Horse  Association, 
the  largest  breed  association  In  the  United 
States  has  spent  some  $600,000  In  equine 
research  since  1960  In  areas  of  Infectious 
diseases,  nutrition  and  control  of  parasites. 
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WHAT    RESEARCH    IS    NEEDED? 

Medical  Equine  research  falls  into  two 
oroad  categories — horse  dis'-ases  and  horse 
husbandry.  Research  Is  urgently  needed  In 
both  of  these  categories. 

Disease  research 

The  diseases  which  cause  losses  to  the 
horse  population  fall  into  two  general 
classes — those  caused  by  parasites  and  those 
caused  by  bacteria  and  viruses. 

i^ara.Miic  diseases  are  probably  responsible 
for  about  30  to  40  percent  of  the  lo.sses  to 
the  horse  population  each  year.  Yet.  other 
than  piroplasmosis  research  there  is  now  no 
research  being  done  In  this  area  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  little  Is  being  done 
by  anyone  else.  Research  on  helminths 
(worms)  Is  particularly  needed. 

The  BeltsviUe  Parasltological  Laboratory 
of  the  Animal  Disease  and  Parasite  Research 
Division,  is  a  well  suited,  established,  loca- 
tion for  the  needed  Increase  in  research  of 
parasltological  horse  diseases  It  has  a  highly 
qualified  staflT. 

Bacteria  and  virus  diseases. — Horse  dis- 
eases caused  by  bacteria  and  viruses  are  pri- 
marily respiratory-  diseases  or  reproductive 
diseases.  The  reproductive  dlsea-ses  which 
cause  abortion  are  very  costly  to  the  horse- 
men. 

The  only  research  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  field  of  diseases  caused 
by  bacteria  and  viruses  is  the  research  In 
equine  infectious  anemia.  Other  diseases 
are  In  drastic  need  of  research  The  Animal 
Disease  and  Parasite  Research  Division  Is 
v.el!  cqu:ppcd  to  commence  such  research  In 
its  own  facilities  and  through  cooperative 
agreements  with  colleges  and  universities. 

Husbandry  research 

Horse  husbandry  research  includes  the  de- 
velopment of  more  productive  adaptable 
breeds  and  types  of  horses  for  specific  use 
purposes,  nutritional  requirements  related 
to  feed  supplies,  ration  compounding,  feed 
mobilization  and  transportation,  incidence 
of  indigestion.  Improved  reproduction  and 
application  of  artificial  insemination,  dis- 
position and  performance  related  to  specific 
needs,  and  reduction  of  unsoundness. 

Improved  reproduction  performance. — The 
fact  that  >4  of  the  mares  bred  each  year 
fall  to  deliver  a  foal  greatly  contributes  to 
the  losses  of  the  Industry  and  accounts  for 
the  limited  supply  of  desirable  horses  and 
their  cost.  Very  little  information  is  avail- 
able on  the  many  causes  of  reproduction 
failure;  even  less  Information  is  available  on 
how  to  eliminate  the  cause. 

The  feeds  and  feeding  of  light  horses. — 
As  with  other  classes  of  livestock,  feed  Is  the 
most  costly  item  in  maintaining  of  a  horse. 
If  feed  costs  could  be  reduced  without  any 
loss  m  nutritional  levels,  the  value  to  the 
industry  would  be  substantial.  Also  feeds 
need  to  be  Improved  to  minimize  the  char- 
acteristic problems  of  digestive  disturbances, 
colic,  and  founder.  Numerous  questions  re- 
garding feeds  remain  unanswered — questions 
such  as:  what  Is  tlie  value  of  feed  additives, 
antibiotics,  and  vitamin  supplements;  can 
nutritional  rationing  improve  disposition 
and  performance;  and  what  Is  the  relation- 
ship of  feeding  and  management  to  injury 
and  unsoundness? 

Development  of  more  productive  and 
adaptable  hor.se3.— Performance  In  a  horse 
means  a  number  of  different  things — speed 
in  the  race  horse,  endurance  and  maneuver- 
ability in  the  cattle  and  rodeo  horse,  disposi- 
tion and  dependability  In  the  trail  horse. 

It  appears  that  performance  measurement 
Indices  are  empirical  and  not  well  develop>ed 
or  practical  In  a  large  segment  of  the  horse 
Industry. 

Measurement  of  performance  criteria  Is  the 
basis  of  genetic  improvement  and  selection 
for  desirable  traits.  In  order  for  breeders  and 


associations  to  make  more  progress  they  need 
reliable  Information  to  measure  performance. 
Inherltability  of  traits  such  as  disposition 
and  unsoundness,  and  recommendations  on 
selection  and  breeding  systems. 

Horse  Management.— This  area  Includes 
reproduction  and  development  of  more  pro- 
ductive adaptable  horses  which  were  dl.<^cus- 
sed  above.  It  also  Includes  such  items  as 
housing,  training,  avoidance  of  disease  and 
unsoundness,  equipment  for  both  the  horse 
and  the  rider  and  horsemanship.  New  In- 
formation Is  needed  In  this  area.  It  would 
be  particularly  valuable  to  those  187,000 
young  boys  and  blrls  who  are  now  participat- 
ing in  4^H  projects.  Such  research  might 
make  it  pocsible  for  thousands  of  additional 
youngsters  to  be  able  to  enjoy  and  afford 
the  pleasure  of  owning  a  horse. 

Minimum   funds  required 

In  order  to  meet  the  minimum  research 
needs  for  horse  diseases,  a  total  of  7  bclence 
man-vears  should  be  added  to  the  Federal 
Research  program.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
contlnuatlon"'of  the  $390,600  for  equine  in- 
fectious anemia  and  piroplasmosis  research. 
These  7  additional  science  man-years  are 
essential  for  research  In  the  following  areas: 

Science 
man-years 

1.  New  research  In  parasitic  diseases 2 

2.  New  research  in  respiratory  diseases.-       2 

3.  New  research  in  reproduction  diseases       2 

4.  New  research  In  arteritis 1 

Total    "^ 

In  order  to  meet  the  very  minimum  re- 
se  irrh  reeds  in  the  area  of  horse  husbandry. 
4  scleiice  man-years  are  needed.  The  Animal 
Husbandry  Divisic-n  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Se.'vlce  had  indicated  that  twice  this 
number  are  really  needed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. 

Our  total  request  for  medical  equine  re- 
search or  diseases  and  htisbandry  amounts  to 
$1,270,000.  This  is  b.ised  on  $80,000  as  the  cost 
of  a  science  man-year.  This  is  an  Increase  of 
$80,000  over  the  amount  currently  budgeted. 

This  is  a  niinim'.ini  request,  since  twice 
that  amount  is  really  needed  and  could  be 
effectively  used.  We  believe  that  such  a  re- 
quest is  appropriate  for  an  Industry  that 
contributes  $12  billion  to  our  gross  national 
product  and  more  than  $450  million  to  State 
and  local  governments  through  real  estate 
and  parlmutue!  revenues. 

With  current  annual  losses  from  horse  dis- 
ease costing  the  industry  $525  million,  we  be- 
lieve the  $880,000  Increased  appropriation  Is 
a  soimd  investment  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  we  could  cut  those  losses  by  a  frac- 
tion of  1  percent,  the  Federal  Government 
would  more  than  recoup  this  requested  ap- 
propriation in  Increased  tax  revenues. 

We  also  request  the  Committee  to  recom- 
mend that  a  significantly  larger  percentage 
of  Hatch  Act  funds  and  competitive  grants 
be  designed  for  horse  research.  This  year  only 
$159,708  of  the  $55  million  Hatch  Act  ap- 
propriation is  being  spent  on  Federal-State 
cooperative  projects  in  horse  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS>.  Do  all  Senators  >ield  back  the 
remainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky <  Mr.  Cook  ) . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 


have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assibtant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  iwhen  lus  name  was 
called  >.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  tMr.  Cooki  . 
If  he  \vc:e  present  and  voting,  he  wciild 
vote  "yea":  if  I  v.ere  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vcie. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  DoDD'.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.sissippi  I  Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  H».rtke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  > ,  the 
Senator  frv>m  Washington  iMr.  Mag- 
NL-soN),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy  > ,  tlie  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming I  Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Russell  > ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  '  Mr.  Gravel  ) .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jorda:.-> 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson  I   would  vote  •nay.'" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Ste"ens)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Tiie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mutjdt)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)   would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  is  i>alred  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  229  Leg.] 
TEAS— 40 


Allen 

Fong 

Pearson 

Allott 

Gurijey 

Randolph 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Bayh 

Harris 

Scott 

Bellmen 

Hart 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Spong 

Hoggs 

Kclland 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jftvits 

Tydlngs 

Case 

Lchk 

W'lIUams.  N.J. 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Yarborcugh 

Dole 

McGoveru 

Toung,  N  Dak. 

El  lender 

Moctojra 

Fannin 

Packwood 
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Aiken 

bei.r.ett 

Brooke 

Hurdick 

Caiuion 

Churcli 

Cottcii 

Cranstou 

Domliilck 

Ea>:leton 

Ervin 

Hilbrluht 

Ooldwater 
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Mv:<kle 

Nelson 

Pastors 

Pell 

Prouty 


NAYS— 38 

Goodell 

Hollings 

Hui-'hes 

luouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho     Proxtiure 

Mansfield  Ribicott 

McClellan  Schwelker 

Mclntjre  Smith.  Ill 

Metcalf  Taliiiadee 

Miller  WUIJims.  Del 

Monda'.e  Young,  Ohio 

Moss 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A  UVE  PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

GrlfUn.  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Baker  Haitke  Mvirphy 

Cook  Jordan.  NC.  Hercy 

Curts  Kennedy  BuscCll 

D.>dd  MAtnuson  Smith.  Maine 

Ea.<tlard  McCarthy  Stevens 

^.^Tvel  M'-mdt  Tower 

So  Mr.  Cooks  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to'  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tlie 
amend:nent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE'.  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendments 
and  third   reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  amendment's  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  thud 

time.  .   ,.  „ 

The  biU    'H.R.   17923)    was  read   the 

third  time. 

FVNDS    FOR    Rl•R.^L    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  is  of 
great  significance  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  not  only  our  ruial  citizeav 

There  are  some  programs  being  funded 
in  this  bill  which  wih  have  their  most 
di'-ect  impact  upon  rural  citizens  and 
rural  communities.  It  :s  with  great  plea.s- 
ure  that  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  item  of  great  significance 
in  the  move  toward  rural  development. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  servme,  has 
recommended  that  $10,400,000  be  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  These  funds  were  re- 
quested m  order  to  conduct  extension  ac- 
livities  for  SUte  and  multicounty  rural 
community  development. 

The  House  appropriations  bill  denied 
♦his  urgently  needed  money  to  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service.  Our  subcom- 
mittee recommended  that  half  of  the 
bud<^et  request  be  granted,  which  would 
have  been  $5,200,000.  The  full  com.mittee 
gave  further  consideration  to  the  need  to 
Tncrease  our  efforts  in  rural  community 
development,  and  now  recommends  that 
the  full  request  for  $10,400,000  be  appro- 
priated. 

These  funds  will  be  used  for  additional 
Extension  Service  pensonnel  who  will 
help  rural  communities  with  their  de- 
velopment programs  and  assist  in  the 
initiation  of  imaginative  programs.  The 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  already 
has  done  extensive  work  and  has  pro- 
vided leadership   in   organizing   USDA 


committees  at  the  State,  district,  and 
county  levels. 

The  additional  personnel  are  needed 
to  support  the  work  of  these  committees. 

Because  it  is  so  important  to  our  Na- 
tion that  our  rural  areas  be  strong  and 
vital,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  appropriation  of  S10.2  million  for 
our  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  It  is 
also  mv  hope  that  when  this  bUl  is  in 
conference,  that  we  stand  firmly  beliind 
this  appropriation  for  rural  community 
development. 

RtJR.1l.    ELtClRIFICATION    AND   TtLErHONE    LOANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  HoLL.^^'D)  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  great  knowledge,  dedica- 
tion, and  concern  for  the  needs  of  our 
rural  citizens  He  has  provided  ouustand- 
ing  leadership  to  those  of  us  on  his  sub- 
committee and  on  the  full  committee. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  for  rural  electri- 
fication and  rural  telephone  loans.  In  this 
area,  the  committee  has  demonstrated 
great  foresight  and  judgment  in  provid- 
ing adequate  loan  funds  lor  the.'^e  pro- 
grams. Without  adequate  communication 
facilities  and  without  adequate  electrical 
power,  we  cannot  make  true  progress 
toward  rural  development. 

The  committee  recommendation  for 
loan  authorization  for  electrification 
loans  is  $352,000  m  new  obligational  au- 
thority. This  amount,  combined  with 
can-vovers  will  provide  an  electrification 
loan  level  of  $375  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

This  is  a  modest  increase,  but  a  much 
needed  one.  The  increase  is  $30  million 
over  the  budget  request  and  the  House 
recommendation. 

The  committee  also  recommends  an  in- 
crea.se  in  the  loan  authority  for  tele- 
phone loans.  The  amount  of  obligational 
authority  provided  is  S138.800.  Combined 
with  the  carryover  from  this  year,  this 
will  provide  for  a  program  level  of  $140 
million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

This  represents  a  515  million  increase 
over  the  budget  proposal  and  the  House 

bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee's  recommendations  on  these 
important  programs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  «Mr.  Holland*  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  their  outstanding  work 
on  this  bill.  The  committee  has  re- 
stored such  items  a-s  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  and  has  strength- 
ened programs  imder  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  which  are  so  important  to 
the  preservation  of  our  soil  and  water 
re.'^ources. 

Tlie  President  in  his  1971  budget  rec- 
ommended the  discontinuation  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program.  The 
Senate  bill  recommended  the  appropria- 
tion of  $190  million.  This  is  somewhat 
below  the  figure  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  I  would  hope  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  the  House  figure  will  be 
adopted. 

Under  the  soil  conservation  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  continua- 


tion of  a  water  upstream  flood  control 
program  under  Public  Law  566,  a  bill 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  flood  pro- 
tection and  soil  and  water  conservation 
in  the  past  few  years.  For  watershed 
planning  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mended the  appropriation  of  $5,434,000 
which  was  somewhat  below  tlie  figure 
recommended  by  the  House.  For  water- 
shed works  of  improvement  the  Senate 
committee  recommended  $76  million, 
which  was  $2,278,000  more  than  that  re- 
quested by  the  House.  For  flood  preven- 
tion the  Senate  bill  requested  the  same 
amount  as  the  House— $21,037,000.  It 
is  my  hope  that  diu-ing  consideration  by 
the  conference  committee  that  the  max- 
imum amounts  will  be  approved  for  these 
three  programs  imder  the  SCS. 

I  strongly  support  these  actions  of  the 
committee,  and  I  further  support  the 
increase  recommended  for  loans  under 
the  Rtu-al  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. For  REA  loans  the  Senate  commit- 
tee recommended  the  appropriation  of 
S352  million,  which  was  $30  million  more 
than  that  requested  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. Once  again,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  figure  as  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee.  With  the  power  crisis  facing 
the  country  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that 
we  continue  and  strengthen  this  program 
at  least  by  the  minimal  increase  suggest- 
ed by  the  Senate  in  this  bill. 

SCHOOL    LL-NCH    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  milestone  for  the  children  of 
America.  Today  we  can  turn  rhetoric  to 
reality.  For  years  we  have  promised  to 
provide  needy  children  with  school 
lunches,  but  have  done  all  too  little  to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  for 
them. 

In  1962.  I  first  realized  the  full  ex- 
tent of  these  broken  promises  in  my  own 
State  of  Michigan  where  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  needy  children  in  Detroit 
were  receiving  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  Privileged  as  I  was  at  that  time 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  I  saw  that  the  prob- 
lem in  Michigan  was  typical  of  the  Na- 
tion—the lunch  program  was  not  feed- 
ing the  neediest  of  our  children. 

At  the  time  I  entered  the  school  lunch 
fight,  in  1962,  section  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  needy 
children  was  enacted.  But  Congress  pro- 
vided no  funds  under  this  authority. 

It  was  not  until  1965  that  we  first 
obtained  funds  under  this  section— $2 
million.  A  small  sum  but  nonetheless  the 
first  money  ever  appropriated.  This  was 
our  first  real  victory— more  meaningful 
perhaps  as  a  symbolic  "breakthrough" 
than  in  its  actual  accomplishment. 

Over  the  last  5  years  section  11  funding 
grew  slowly,  as  it  became  apparent  that 
not  only  money  but  legislative  reform 
was  needed  if  the  promise  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  "supply 
lunches  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced  cost 
to  al  children  unable  to  pay"  was  to 
become  a  reality. 

This  year  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
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Dakota,  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Congress  enacted 
legislation  that  with  full  funding  should 
provide  the  framework  to  make  good  the 
promises  of  the  past,  and  on  May  14, 
Pre.sident  Nixon  signed  the  new  bill  into 
law. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  on  that  bill 
I  argued  that  a  great  deal  more  money 
was  needed  than  the  $200  million  the 
administration  had  requested  for  free 
and  reduced  price  meals  if  this  new  bill 
was  to  be  more  than  the  empty  promises 
of  the  past.  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  come  to  realize  this  as 
evidenced  by  their  recent  request  for  an 
additional  $217  million  for  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

While  this  may  prove  to  be  less  than 
is  needed  to  bring  every  needy  child  the 
meal  that  Public  Law  91-248  guarantees. 
it  is  a  more  encouraging  step.  This  is 
especially  true  since  the  reports  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  demonstrate  Congress' 
commitment  to  adequate  funding  of  our 
child  nutrition  programs  by  encouraging 
the  administration  to  come  back  with 
supplemental  requests  should  appropria- 
tions be  insufRcient  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  the  new  law. 

Wliile  I  doubt  that  there  will  be  need 
for  more  money  this  year,  since  many 
schools  will  not.  in  fact,  have  time  to 
gear  up  to  bring  meals  to  every  child, 
next  year  will  be  a  different  story.  As  the 
analysis  that  I  offer  for  the  record 
points  out,  there  is  a  potential  $90  mil- 
lion deficit  which  will  probably  not  be 
realized  this  year,  but  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  next  year. 

At  that  time,  I  believe,  based  on  recent 
events,  we  will  all  be  ready  to  go  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  feeding  all  of  America's 
schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
complying  with  Public  Law  91-248. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy.'^is 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
The  Cost  of  Complting  With  Public  Law 

91-248  AND  THE  Extent  or  Available  Re- 
sources 

The  following  is  a  statistical  analysis,  based 
on  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  OflBce  of  Edu- 
cation data,  of  the  cost  of  complying  with  the 
free  and  reduced  price  lunch  reqtilrements 
contained  in  Public  Law  91-248  as  signed  by 
the  President  on  May  14.  1970.  Those  re- 
quirements would,  at  a  minimum,  compel 
those  school  districts  that  receive  cash  and  ' 
or  commodities  from  the  Federal  government 
in  support  of  their  lunch  programs  to  serve 
a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  to  every  child 
from  a  household  whose  annual  Income  falls 
within  the  accepted  definition  of  "poverty." 
The  neediest  of  this  group  are  to  receive  free 
meals.  Children  from  households  with  in- 
comes above  the  poverty  line  would  still  be 
entitled  to  free  or  reduced  price  meals  If  their 
local  school  district  or  state  deemed  them  to 
be  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  meal. 

I.  the  cost 
The  cost  of  providing  a  free  and  reduced 
price  lunch  throughout  the  school  year  to 
all  school  children  from  p)overty  households 
depends  on  three  variables:  the  average  cost 
of  lunch;  the  total  number  of  lunches  to  be 
consumed  by  each  pupil  during  the  year; 
and  the  total  number  of  poor  children  to  be 
reached. 


(a)  The  average  cost  of  lunch:  Information 
released  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
April  reveals  that  the  average  nationwide 
cost  of  a  school  lunch  In  fiscal  year  1970  is 
estimated  to  be  62  cents,  up  2.8  cents  from 
fiscal  1969.  If  the  2.8  cent  cost  Increase  (or 
5'"i  rise)  Is  projected  to  the  following  fiscal 
year,  then  65  cents  should  represent  the  aver- 
age cost  of  a  lunch  In  fiscal  1971.  Of  course, 
many  of  the  lunches  being  served  then  woiUd 
be  meals  served  for  the  first  time  in  schools 
without  cafeterias,  which  might  mean  an 
even  higher  average  coet  because  of  resort 
10  the  potentially  more  expensive  methods  of 
central  or  satellite  kitchens  (high  labor 
costs)   and  outside  caterers  (high  profits). 

ibi  The  annual  number  of  lunches  per 
iiMuil  The  kite^t  available  data  from  the 
Office  of  Education  fix  163.5  as  the  average 
number  of  days  attended  per  pupil  enrolled 
lu  all  schools  in  the  United  States  in  school 
\eir  1SC5-1366.  Digest  of  Educational  Sta- 
!..':tics  1969.  p,  24.  A  UuiCh  would  be  needed 
for  each  pupil  day  of  attendance. 

(c)  The  total  nwnber  of  poor  children: 
According  to  Series  P-60,  No.  68.  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Current  Population  Reports,  entitled  Poverty 
m  the  United  States:  1959  to  1968.  in  1968. 
there  were  10,739,000  individuals  under  18 
living  in  families  below  the  poverty  level  as 
revised  in  August,  1969  (nonfarm  family  of 
four— $3,553  annually:  farm -$3,034)  and 
that  there  were  608,000  unrelated  individuals 
over  14,  but  under  the  age  of  25.  who  were 
below  the  poverty  level.  The  target  group 
bridges  ages  5  through  17.  Thus,  13  18th  of 
10,739,000  and  4  11th  of  608.000  or  approxi- 
mately 7.977,000  represents  the  baseline 
group  of  school-age  children  from  house- 
holds below  the  poverty  level. 

There  are  three  adjustments  that  should 
be  made  to  this  figure  to  derive  the  school- 
attending  children  from  households  below 
the  poverty  level  as  of  school  year  1970-71. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  upward 
correction  to  provide  for  those  children  be- 
tween the  current  $3,553  nonfarm  and  83.034 
farm  poverty  lines  for  families  with  four 
members  and  the  comparable  $3,800  $3,200 
poverty  guidelines  that,  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  new  school  lunch  act, 
should  soon  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  govern  receipt  of  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  While  precbie  data  is  not  obtainable, 
a  5r  add-on  seems  appropriate,  since,  In 
1968.  5"^  of  all  poverty  families  had  an  in- 
come deficit  of  $200  to  $300  between  their 
total  income  and  the  poverty  level.  This  cor- 
rection would  necessitate  an  overall  adjust- 
ment upward  to  84  million  children. 

Two  other  significant  adjustments  in- 
volve program  timing  and  the  dropout 
phenomenon.  Tlie  8.4  million  figure  falls  to 
take  Into  account  the  fact  that  the  poverty 
lunch  standard  will  be  implemented  in  school 
year  1970-71  and  beyond,  not  1968.  The  num- 
ber of  family  members  under  18  from  fami- 
lies below  the  poverty  level  has  declined  by 
an  average  of  647.000  over  the  past  ten  years 
and  990,000  during  the  last  five.  The  poor 
unrelated  individuals  14  to  25  have  Increased 
by  an  average  of  10.000  and  27,000,  respec- 
tively, over  the  same  period.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  same  high  rates  of  decline  for  fam- 
ily members  should  Ije  projected  forward 
from  1968  to  1970-71  because  of  the  increas- 
ing rate  of  unemployment  fSOT).  None- 
theless, it  must  be  noted  that  in  1964  that 
TBkte^fteyer  slipped  below  a  5.2 '7  annual  aver- 
ag*".  while  the  children  poverty  decline  was 
135  million.  Further,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  calculating  the  Impact  of  Increased 
unemployment  on  family  assistance  costs 
has  determined  that  "although  unemploy- 
ment almost  always  results  In  some  loss  of 
income  to  the  individual  worker  and  his 
family,  in  only  rare  instances  does  it  drive 
family  income  below  the  poverty  line."  If  the 
decline  rate  Is  adjusted  moderately  down- 
ward to  approximately  400.000  (when  unem- 


ployment exceed  5.2  and  even  6r<r.  from  1960 
to  1964  It  averaged  388,000)  and  if  this  rate 
of  decrease  is  Umlted  by  13/ 18th  to  children 
of  school  age,  then  the  number  of  schoolage 
children  In  poverty  in  1970-71  would  be  ap- 
proximately 7.825  million.  By  the  end  of 
1971,  the  figure  should  be  closer  to  7.54  mil- 
lion. 

The  final  adjustment  invohes  school  drop- 
outs— those  children  of  school  age  who,  for 
various  rea.sons,  fall  to  attend  school  The 
current  count  Is  approximately  750,000,  the 
vast  majority  (two-thirds^  assuredly  in  the 
poverty  category.  Again,  a  drop  in  the  target 
population  to  no  more  than  7.325  million  in 
1970  and  In  the  vicinity  of  7  million  by  the 
end  of  1971.  with  7.25  million  a  reasonable 
school  year  average.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  own  estimate  of  needy 
pupils  at  6.6  million  derives  from  tlieir  cal- 
culation that  7.3  million  children  should  be 
served,  but  only  163.5  times  a  year.  Over  the 
course  of  the  full  school  year  of  180  days, 
this  means  that  6.6  mlUlon  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  would  be  required  dally. 

The  arithmetic  for  7.25  million  pupils 
yields  an  annual  cost  for  fiscal  year  1971 
"(School  year  1970-71)  of  $770.5  million 
I  $106.28  per  pupil  per  year  or  163.5  x  $.65). 

This  cost  represents  the  bare  minimum 
compelled  by  the  provisions  added  by  the 
1970  law.  The  1946  law  Itself  requires  addi- 
tional expenditures  if  a  child  is  "unable  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  lunch"  even  If  his 
family's  income  exceeds  the  poverty  level. 
The  determination  of  that  inability  Is  up 
to  local  school  authorities  who  can  set  their 
own  guidelines  higher  than  poverty.  This 
has  already  happened  and  will  continue  to 
happen  in  major  urban  centers  like  New 
York,  The  Impact  of  this  on  the  cost  of 
producing  free  and  reduce?  price  lunches  is 
uncertain,  but,  for  every  1  million  additional 
eligible  pupils,  the  total  cost  to  be  met  would 
rise  by  $106  million. 

n.    FUNDING    sources 

The  various  available  funding  sources 
must  be  arranged  against  this  projected 
overall  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  outlay. 

(a)  Department  of  Agriculture:  The  best 
estimate  of  the  Department's  overall  input 
into  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  in  fiscal 
year  1971  In  the  form  of  cash  and  commodi- 
ties Is  approximately  $490  million.  That  in- 
put consists  of  89<rr  in  cash  and  11'^  In 
commodities.  The  cash  amount  flows  from 
$356  million  In  specifically  appropriate  funds 
under  Section  11  ($200  million),  Section  32 
($4.3  million),  and  special  Section  32  ($151.7 
mUlion).  In  addition,  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  receive  $61.3  million  out  of  the  $224 
million  Section  4  pot.  The  calculation  of 
this  contribution  to  the  free  and  reduced 
price  lunch  bill  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  are  expected 
to  constitute  1.2  billion  of  the  4.394  billion 
lunches  served  in  fiscal  year  1971  (6  6  mil- 
lion children  of  the  24.4  million  participating 
each  of  180  school  days  or  7.3  million  chil- 
dren for  163.5  days)  or  27.3 '^  of  all  lunches. 
Since  the  $224  million  in  Section  4  funds 
will  be  distributed  on  an  across-the-board 
basis.  27.3 '^r  of  the  Section  4  funds  or  $61.3 
million  should  go  into  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches.  On  the  same  assumption,  some  $72.1 
million  of  the  $264.5  In  commodities  will  be 
used  In  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

(b)  Other  Federal  funds:  Other  Federal 
agencies  have  provided  support  in  the  past 
for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  for  chil- 
dren 5  through  17  and  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  !n  1970-71  on  a  declining  basis 
Including  Title  I.  ESEA  (estimated  $25  to 
$28  million ) ;  Johnson-O'Malley  i  $2  million  i ; 
Title  I-mlgrant  education  i$3.1  million); 
Title  I-handicapped  children  ($2  million): 
Follow  Through  ($3  million  i :  Model  Cities 
I  $2  to  $4  million  I :  and  Head  Start  (esti- 
mated $4  to  $10  million  for  feeding  5-year- 
olds).  This  non-USDA  total  conservatively 
will  approximate  $40  to  $45  million. 
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(CI  Sta-.e  and  local  revenues:  The  Depart- 
ments esiimates  on  sources  of  1970  funds 
indicate  rhnt  sute  and  local  governmenis 
coiuritjuted  $210  mlUloii  of  their  own  funds 
to  the  prognun  At  a  minimum.  27.3^.  of 
this  contr.ljutlon  would  aid  the  service  of 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  or  $57.3  mil- 
lion, assuming  that  the  level  would  be  main- 
tained in  1971  Indeed,  this  clearly  under- 
states the  state  and  local  revei.ues  used  for 
this  speciflc  purpose,  since  many  states  and 
cities  will  be  devoting  their  funding  exclu- 
sively to  helD  the  needy,  for  example,  Illinois 
with  $6.75  million;  California  with  $6  mil- 
lion Maryland  with  $2  million;  New  York 
w^th  »25  minion-pUis;  Baltimore  with  $500,- 
000  Atlanta  with  $750,000;  San  Francisco 
with  $330,000:  Detroit  with  $400,000:  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  $2.85  million:  and 
New  York  Citv  with  slightly  over  $15  million. 
To  attribute  $90  million  to  such  revenues  Is 
quite  rea:^onable 

At  the  same  time,  other  loca'  ccntrlbu- 
tlons.  primarily  in  the  form  of  In-kind  do- 
nated aid  such  as  com.moditles.  labor,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  facilities,  will  amount 
to  «365  mtUion.  27.3^^  of  that  sum  is  ap- 
proximately $100  million,  but  the  best  avail- 
able estimate  of  the  Impact  of  those  contri- 
bution? in  reducing  the  cash  outlay  neces- 
sarv  to  finance  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  is  one-third  of  that  sum  or  $33  mil- 
lion 

idi  Children's  payments:  Section  9  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  as  revised  re- 
quires the  service  of  free  or  reduced  price 
meals  If  one  out  of  every  five  needy  lunches 
served  is  paid  for  by  the  children  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  10  cents,  then  approximately  $24 
million  wjuld  be  added  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts' resources  for  meeting  the  nee<ly  child 
lunch  service  lequirement. 

TABULAR  SUMMARY  OF  DATA 


Pet  lunch 

Amount      conltibijlion 

(millions)  (cenis) 


Total  cost    — 

Funding  sources  (fiscal  year  1971): 
I.  USDA 

(3)  Set.  11  .. 
(t)  Sec.  32 
(c)  Sr-«ai  sec  32 
«  (r()  Sk    i 

(e)  Donated 

commodites  ... 

M    Other  Federa; 

III  State  •sn'i  Ixal  rey»nu»s 

IV  State  apd  loca!  m-Kmd  .. 
V.  Children  s  payments 


$770.5 


490.0 


0  65 
.41 


200.0 
4.3 

151  7 
61  3 

72.1 


.30 


40.  0M5) 
9fl.O 
33.0 
24.0 


3.5 
7.5 
3 
2 


Total  funding 
FuidiMj  gap. 


677.0(68f) 
(93.0)(88) 


CONCLtJSION 

At  least  $90  million  more  will  be  necessary 
in  fiscal  year  1S71  to  assure  "he  dally  se.'vice 
of  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  to  every 
needy  child,  if  as  is  highly  unlikely,  the 
school  districts  are  uniformly  willing  and 
able  to  produce  fuch  meals  on  the  first  day 
of  schi^ol  m  September  and  every  school  day 
thereafter.  This  is  not  and  will  not  be  the 
case  But  -his  does  not  serve  to  eliminate  the 
pcitential  $90  million  deflclt  because  of  the 
inder.nable  cost  impact  of  urban  schools 
feeding  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to  chil- 
dren from  the  $3,800  through  $5,000  annual 
Income  brackets  The  ?90  n-aillon  or  a  figure 
in  that  vicinity  will  have  to  be  raised  some- 
how before  May.  1971,  preferably  and  entirely 
bv  a  supplemental  Federal  appropriation  in 
January  or  February,  1971  reflecting  pro- 
jected participation  data,  leas  preferably 
partly  through  Federal  sources  and  partly 
through  reduced  prices  charged  less  needy 
children. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mi'.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Deia'vare  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  the  Senate  is  upholding  its 
traditional  reputation  cf  being  the  upper 
House  This  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee was  5171,480,600  over  the  budget 
request.  In  acting  on  the  bill  the  Senate 
has  added  anotiier  $800  million,  with  the 
result  that  the  bdl  as  It  now  stands  is 
$970,580,000  over  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  should  be 
mentioned  because  I  am  wondering  just 
how  long  we  can  continue  to  add  on  to 
all  of  these  appropriation  bills.  H.R. 
17548  tlie  appropriation  bill  for  Inde- 
pendent offices,  was  $1,185,380,000  over 
the  budget:  the  education  appropriation 
bill  was  $984,300,000:  and  the  second 
supplemental  was  $671,800,000  over  the 
budget. 

All  together,  in  just  these  three  or  four 
atipropnation  bUls,  we  have  added  on  a 
total  of  $3,810  billion  over  the  budget  so 
far  this  year,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
cut  in  a  single  one  yet. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  be  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  we  operated  with  a  def- 
icit in  the  past  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  a  month.  The  projection  for  next 
vear,  as  near  as  we  can  determine,  is  a 
deficit  of  about  J  1.5  billion  a  month, 
even  without  adding  the  additional  ex- 
penditures in  these  bills. 

I  am  wondering  how  Members  are 
planning  to  raise  the  taxes  to  provide 
this  revenue  or  whether  they  are  plan- 
ning to  just  incre.^se  the  national  debt 
to  finance  it.  as  we  have  been  doing  in 
the  past. 

In  fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, who  IS  managing  this  bill,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  most  of  these 
additions  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
over  his  strenuous  objection. 

Irr»spons!ble  spending  by  the  Congress 
is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the 
inflationary  spiral  which  is  now  causing 
so  much  concern.  During  recent  months 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  this  inflation  with 
its  accompanying  high  interest,  and  yet 
far  too  often  they  are  the  same  Members 
who  when  voting  have  insisted  upon 
these  ever  expanded  expenditures.  Mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  who  are  living 
on  fixed  incomes  or  who  are  retired  are 
being  pauperized  as  the  result  of  this 
inflation. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Senate  should  face  up  to  its  responsibil- 
ity to  hold  these  appropriation  bills  in 
line,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  by 
our  votes.  I  shall  vote  against  this  ap- 
propriation bill  even  though  there  are 
many  features  in  it  with  which  I  strongly 
agree.  I  do  not  think  we  should  continue 
this  erosion  of  the  American  dollar. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  was 
$333,842,050  under  the  appropriation  act 
for  1970. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr, 
McGee  I  is  not  able  to  be  here  today.  He 


Is  out  of  the  city.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  he  had  pre- 
pared be  printed  in  the  Record  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
■Wyoming  comments  on  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Acriculture  Appro- 
priations, has  done  a  very  distinguished 
job  and  he  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  guiding  agriculture  appropriation 
bills  through  the  Senate  for  many  years. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  that  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Florida  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done.  The  Senator  from 
Wvoming  notes  that,  since  the  Senator 
from  Florida  announced  he  will  retire, 
he  is  conducting  at  this  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate the  appropriation  bill  on  agriculture 
and  he  should  be  recognized  for  the  great 
service  he  has  performed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  McGee  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McGra.  Mr.  President,  with  the  con- 
clusion of  Senate  deliberations  on  the  Ap- 
propriations bin  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  fiscal  year  1971,  we  will  mark  the 
termination  of  an  era  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  announced  retirement 
of  the  Senior  Senator  from  the  State  oi  Flor- 
ida and  the  distinguished  cnjalrman  of  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
The  close  of  this  present  session  of  Congress 
win  mark  the  end  of  a  distinguished  career 
spanning  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  for 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  could  not  let 
this  occasion  pass  without  comment. 

During  his  career  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  been  most  active  and  most  effective 
In  many  areas  but  particularly  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  By  virtue  cf  his  Chairn-a;iship  of 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee and  his  senior  status  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  key  figures  in  Congress  In  formulating 
and  implementing  policy  In  this  aU-lmpor- 
tant  area.  During  this  period  he  has  seen 
many  Innovations  in  the  industry  and  the 
legislative  changes  that  have  been  enacted. 
More  importantly  perhaps,  he  has  taken  the 
Initiative  In  many  matters,  both  legislatively 
and  fiscally,  to  Insure  that  this  vital  Industry 
keep  pace  with  modern  requirements  to  better 
serve  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
The   agriculture   Industry    Is    one    of    the 
major  elements  of  the  economy  of  my  State 
of  Wyoming  and  undoubtedly  will  continue 
to  be  so  In  the  future.  For  that  reason  we  In 
Wyoming  are  particularly  Indebted  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  many  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  industry,  and  we  look  forward  to 
building  on  his  record  for  the  betterment  of 
agriculture  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  exercising  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties as  Subcommittee  Chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  gained  the  reputation  of 
belne  fair-minded,  thorough  and  responsible. 
Whife  the  Department  has  grown  and  Its 
programs  expanded,  the  Senator  has  seen  to 
It  that  all  aspects  of  the  Department's  budget 
requests  have  been  most  thoroughly  and 
completely  reviewed  and  considered.  Wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
could  be  assured  that  they  would  be  treated 
with  courtesy  and  consideration.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  always  aware  that  their  testi- 
mony would  be  carefully  received  and  scru- 
tinized by  the  Chairman.  This  Is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  way  It  should  be,  and  I  certainly 
respect  the  Chairman  for  his  practices  In 
this  regard. 
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Undoubtedly  many  of  us  will  have  much 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  as  the  Senator's 
retirement  draws  nearer,  but  I  thought  It  was 
appropriate  today  to  make  these  brief  re- 
marks as  we  consider  this  Appropriations  bill. 
This  bill,  and  others  for  which  he  has  so 
skUlfully  and  effectively  provided  leadership 
and  direction,  will  serve  as  a  testimonial  to 
his  long  tuad  dedicated  service.  Speaking  as  a 
member  of  his  Subcommittee.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  the  Chairman  for  his  counsel 
and  the  many  courtesies  he  has  extended  to 
me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  jield 
myself  10  seconds  in  order  to  express 
very  great  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I  had  no  notice  of  the  purpose  when  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator,  but  I  am  grateful 
to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
leaving  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  tha  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut I  Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  E.vsTLAND),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gorei,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke>,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnusoni,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  tMr.  McC.'.rthyi,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell*, the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Symington)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel*  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
are  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnijson),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGbe),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Cur- 
Tisi,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  ofiflclal  bus- 
iness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Munbt), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 


and    the    Senator    from    Maine    (Mrs. 
Smith  > ,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy I .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[No.  230  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bible 

BOi^gs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Fulbright 


Cotton 
Fannin 


Baker 
Cook 
Curtis 
Dodd 

Blast  land 

Goldwater 

Gore 


YEAS— 73 

G<x>dell 

Grlflln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS — 6 

Pell 
Rlblcoff 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Prc.xinire 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  ni. 

Sparkman 

Sponc 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Thurmond 
WUllams.  Del. 


NOT  VOTING — 21 

Gravel  Muudt 

Hartke  Murphy 

Jordan.  N.C.  Percy 

Kennedy  Russell 

Magnuson  Smith,  Maine 


McCarthy 
McGee 


Stevens 
Symington 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  17923)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLL.'^ND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  do  now  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  cf  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Fong  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  this  measure,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  has  marked  the  final  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  bill  he  shall  man- 
age on  the  Senate  floor.  He  has  an- 
noimced  earlier  this  year  h's  intention 
to  retire  from  the  Senate  after  24  years 
of  service.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
measure  brought  to  the  Senate  floor 
detding  with  agricultural  matters  and 
particularly  agriculture's  appropriations 
without  the  leadership  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  .  His  rec- 
ord in  the  Senate  over  the  years  has  been 
marked  by  devotion  to  duty,  attentlve- 
ness  to  his  responsibilities  both  for  his 


State  and  the  Nation  and  extraordinary 
parliamentary  skUl.  Yesterday  when  the 
tributes  were  being  paid  to  Senator  Hol- 
land, I  defered  my  remarks  until  today 
so  that  I  could  include  in  these  tributes 
the  achievement  he  has  accomplished 
today.  A  bill  of  this  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity requires  extraordinary  skill  and 
knowledge  to  understand;  few  could 
manage  it — the  Senator  from  Florida 
makes  it  look  easy. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
ranking  member  on  this  subcommittee, 
the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrcska)  as  well  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  both  of 
whom  contributed  so  much  to  the  smooth 
disposition  of  this  measure. 

To  all  those  Senators  who  offered 
amendments  and  participated  m  the  de- 
bate, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
( Mr.  McGovERN ' .  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  'Mr.  GooDELLi,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith*,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  and  the  entire 
Senate  for  their  cooperation  in  complet- 
ing this  measure  in  such  an  expeditious 
manner. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  frcm  Florida 
for  having  managed  so  well  once  again 
the  passage  of  the  agricultural  appropri- 
ations bill.  It  is  his  seventh — as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  which  he  is 
assigned. 

Also.  I  express  appreciation  for  the 
dedicated  and  diligent  efforts  of  Ray- 
mond Schafer.  Joe  Stewart,  and  Ed 
King,  staff  members  of  the  committee, 
and  Dan  Wherry  of  my  own  staCf.  The 
latter  has  now  had  his  first  experience 
in  this  type  cf  legislation.  He  has  ac- 
quitted himself  well. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
892.  S.  3302.  I  do  this  so  that  it  will  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  A 
bill  (S.  3302)  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

EXTENSION    OF    ACT 

SECTION  1.  Section  717(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2166 
(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1970"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1972". 
DrriNmoNS 

SBC.  2.  Section  702  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  TJ.S.C.  App.  3152)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "space,"  after  "atockpll- 
tng."  In  (ubsectlon  (d);  and 
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,2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

■■(f)  The  term  'defense  contractor'  mean< 
auv  person  who  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  Unned  States  for  the  proaucilon  of  mate- 
rial or  the  performance  of  services  for  the  na- 
tional defense." 

UNIFORM   COSr-ACCOVNTINO   STANDARDS 

Sec.  3.  The  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  as  follows: 

'COST-ACCOUNTING    STANDARDS    BOARD 

■Sec.  719.  lai  There  is  established,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Congress,  a  Cooi-Accoiintine 
Standards  Board  which  shall  be  independ- 
ent of  the  execvitive  departments  and  shall 
consist  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  four  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General.  Of  the 
members  appointed  to  the  Board,  two  shall 
be  from  the  accounting  profession,  one  shall 
be  representative  of  industry,  and  one  shall 
be  from  a  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  shall  be  appointed 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned.  The  term  of  of- 
fice of  each  of  the  appointed  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  four  years,  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Board  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
the  'erm  for  which  his  predeces-sor  was  ap- 
ponred.  Each  member  of  the  Board  p.p- 
pom-ed  from  private  life  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  one  two-h\indred- 
sixtieth  of  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  for 
each  day  i  including  traveltime)  in  which  he 
is  encaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Board 

"ibi  The  Board  shall  have  the  power  to 
app^ir...  fix  the  compensation  of.  and  re- 
move an  exe.^uti'.e  -ecretary  and  two  addi- 
tional s:a?  members  wnthout  regard  to  cl.ap- 
ter  51  subchapter-  III  and  VI  of  chapter 
53  and  chapter  75  of  title  5.  United  States 
CcKie.  and  those  provisions  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  appointment  In  the  competitive 
service  Tl.e  executive  secretary  and  the 
two  additional  staff  members  may  be  paid 
compensiilion  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
ratey  pre.^crlbed  for  levels  IV  and  V  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule,  respec- 
tnely 

'■^ci  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  the  Board  deems  necessary  Ijj 
carry  out  its  functions. 

•id)  The  Board  may  utilize  personnel 
fr;im  the  Federal  Government  >  with  the 
consent  of  tlie  head  o:  the  agency  con- 
cerned i  or  apf>oint  personnel  from  private 
life  without  regard  to  chapter  51,  subchap- 
ters III  and  VI  of  chapter  53,  and  chapter 
75  of  tit;e  5.  United  States  Code,  .ind  those 
provisions  of  such  title  relating  to  appoint- 
ment in  the  competitive  service,  to  serve 
on  advisory  committees  and  task  forces  to 
assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  under  this  section 
"(ei  Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  su6- 
sectlon  (a),  members  of  the  Board  and  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  utilized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such  but  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  compensation  of  their  regular  positions. 
Appointees  under  subsection  (d)  from  private 
life  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Board,  not  to  exceed  one-two-hun- 
dred sixtieth  of  the  rate  pre.^crlbed  for  level 
V  In  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
for  each  day  (Including  traveltime)  in  which 
they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance 
of  their  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
While  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular   place   of    business.   Board   members 


and  other  appointees  serving  on  an  Inter- 
mittent basis  under  this  section  shall  be  al- 
lo-wed  travel  expenses  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  All  depitrtments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  Board  and  to  furnish  information,  ap- 
[.'opriate  personnel  with  or  without  reim- 
btir.sement,  and  such  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance 83  may  be  agreed  to  between  the 
Board  and  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. 

ig)  The  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
p.-jiiuilgate  cost-accounting  standards  de- 
signed to  achieve  uniformity  and  consistency 
in'  the  cost-accounting  principle.s  followed 
!  V  defense  contractors  and  subcontractors 
under  Federal  contracts.  Such  promulgated 
standards  shall  be  used  by  all  relevant  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  by  defense  contractors  and 
subcontractors  In  estimating,  accumulating, 
and  reporting  costs  in  connection  with  the 
piicing,  administration  and  settlement  of  a'.: 
negotiated  prime  cntract  and  subcontract 
iiK.ional  defen.se  procurements  with  the 
United  States,  other  than  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts where  the  pr'.ce  nep.  tiatec!  Is  b  ised 
on  (1)  established  catalog  or  market  prices 
of  commercial  Items  sold  In  substantial 
quantities  to  the  general  public,  or  (2)  prices 
set  by  law  or  regulation.  In  promulgating 
such  standards  the  Board  shall  take  into 
account  the  probable  costs  of  Implementa- 
tion compared  to  the  probable  benefits. 

'■(h)  ill  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate,   amend,   and   rescind   rules  and 
regulations    for   the   Implementation    of    the 
co!:t -accounting  sundards  promulgated  un- 
der subsection  (g).  E.\cept  as  otherwise  pro- 
\ided  in  this  section,  such  regulations  shall 
require    anv   defense   contra^nor   or   subcon- 
tractor  as    a    condition    of    contracting    (A) 
to    disclose    In    writing   his    cost-accounting 
piinciples  Including  methods  of  distinguish- 
ing direct  costs  from  indirect  costs  and  the 
bisis  used  for  allocating  Indirect  costs,  and 
iBi   to  agree  to  a  contract  price  adjustmen' 
for  any  increesed  costs  paid  to  the  defense 
contractor  by  the  United  Sta'es  becnuse  of 
the  defense   contractor's   f.iilure   to   comply 
with     di.ly     promulgated     cost -accounting 
standards  or  to  follow  consistently  his  dis- 
clased   cost-accounting   practices   in   pricing 
contract     proposals     and     in     -iccumulatine 
and    reporting    contract    performance    cost 
datii.  The  contracting  agent  for  the  Uitited 
States  shall   agree  to  price  adjustments  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  contractor  or  subcon- 
iricnr  action  in  compH.ince  with  duly  pro- 
mul!?at»d  cost-accounting  standards  or  rules 
and   regulations  relating   thereto    .'Vny  such 
con. ract  price  adjustment  shall   include  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  an- 
n'am  on  the  amount  of  any  overpayment  i^r 
underpayment  of  costs,  from  the  da'e  of  the 
cverpayment  or  underpayment,  in  any  case 
where    (\)    such  failure  of  the  defense  con- 
tractor Is  admitted   by  the  contractor,    (ID 
the  contracting  agent  of  the  United  States 
agrees  to  the  adjustment  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided, or  (111)   the  adjustment  Is  required  as 
the  result  of  a  determination  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  for  resolving  dis- 
putes under  the  contract.  If  the  parties  fail 
to  agree  as  to  whether  there  ha£  been  com- 
pliance by  the  defense  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor with  duly  promulgated  cost-account- 
ing standards,  or  rules  and  regtilations  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  whether  cost   adjustments 
are  required,  such   disagreement  shall  con- 
stitute a  dispute  under  the  contract  dispute 
clause. 

"(2)  No  defense  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  If  the  sales  of  such  contractor 
or  subcontractor  under  contracts  negotiated 
In  connection  with  national  defense  procure- 
ments, excluding  sales  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts sold  in  i'ibstantial  quantities  to  the  gen- 
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eral  public,  did  not  exceed  $25,000,000  during 
the  most  recently  completed  fiscal  year  of 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

••(3)(A1  The  Board  Is  authorized,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  to  prescribe  rules  and  regtila- 
tions  exempting  from  the  requirements  of 
this  section  such  classes  or  categories  of  de- 
fense contractors  or  subcontractors  under 
contracts  negotiated  In  connection  with  na- 
tional defense  procurements  as  it  determines, 
on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  contracts  In- 
volved or  otherwise,  are  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  this  section. 

"(B)  Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  (3) 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
on  which  a  copy  of  the  propo-^'Cd  rules  and 
regulations  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress; 
If.  between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the 
expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period,  there  is 
not  pas.scd  bv  the  two  Houses  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  the 
Congress  does  not  favor  the  proposed  rtiles 
.■uid  regulations  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph.  In  the  computation  of  the 
sKtv-dav  period  there  shall  be  excluded  t.-.e 
davs  on  "which  either  House  Is  not  in  session 
because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die. 

"il)(A)  Prior  to  the  promulgation  under 
this  .section  of  rules,  regulations,  cost-ac- 
counting standards,  and  modifications  there- 
of notice  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken, 
increasing  a  dercription  of  the  terms  arid 
substance  thereof,  shall  be  published  m  the 
Federal  Register  All  parties  affected  thereby 
shall  be  atfordcd  a  period  of  not  less  than 
thirtv  davs  after  such  publication  in  which 
to  submit  their  views  and  comm.ents  with 
respect  to  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken.  ^ 
After  full  consideration  of  the  views  and  -3 
cmiments  so  subsmitted  the  Board  may  x 
promulgate  rules,  regulations,  cost-accouiit- 
i'lg  standards,  and  modifications  thereo: 
which  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect 
of  law  and  shall  become  effective  not  later 
than  the  start  of  the  second  fiscal  quarter 
beginning  after  the  expiration  of  not  less 
than  thirty  days  after  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(B)  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
section  shall  be  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

■(C)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  lA)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  i3i. 

"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
wliether  a  defense  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor has  compHed  with  duly  promulgated  cost- 
accounting  standards  and  has  followed  con- 
sistently his  disclosed  cost-accounting  prac- 
tices, any  authorized  representative  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  concerned,  of  the  Board, 
or  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  and 
make  copies  of  any  documents,  papers,  or  rec- 
ords of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
relating  to  compliance  with  such  cost-ac- 
counting standards  and  principles. 

"(k)  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
concerning  its  progress  in  promulgating  cost- 
accounting  standards  under  subsection  (g) 
and  rules  and  regulations  under  subsection 
(h) .  Thereafter,  the  Board  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
its  activities  and  operations,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  •ft'ill  be  a 
brief  opening  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett)  will  have  an 
amendment,  which  he  will  call  up. 

I  also  understand  that  the  distin- 
RUi.«hed  Senator  from  Arkansas  <  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  •  will  speak  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  an  opening 
statement  also,  which  deals  with  an 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer  rather  than 
with  the  bill.  However,  if  I  may,  I  should 
like  to  speak  immediately  following  the 
opening  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  'NO.  603^ 
TO  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  TO 
PROTECT  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF 
WITNESSES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  which  would  ex- 
tend to  persons  appearing  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  the  same  protections 
that  will  be  afforded  to  persons  who  are 
the  subjects  of  grand  jury  reports  under 
title  I  of  S.  30,  the  "Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969."  In  introducing  this 
amendment,  it  was  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciarj'  Committee 
would  also  want  to  insui-e  that  the  pro- 
tections accorded  civil  liberties  under 
title  I  of  S.  30  were  made  avilable  to 
persons  who  find  themselves  subject  to 
the  virtually  limitless  power  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  a  report  to  de- 
fame, degrade  or  incriminate  them.  The 
majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
however,  have  not  seen  fit  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  before  the  Com- 
mission in  this  manner  and  have  re- 
jected the  proposed  amendment.  The 
significance  of  this  defeat  for  the  civil 
liberties  of  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mission and  subjects  of  reports  can  be 
best  demonstrated  by  comparing  the  ad- 
ditional protections  provided  under  title  I 
and  under  my  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957. 

Under  title  I  of  S.  30  and  imder  my 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  the  Individual  threatened  by 
official  action  by  Federal  grand  jury  or 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  would 
be  guaranteed  the  following: 

First.  Pio vision  that  reports  shall  by 
law  issue  only  upon  majority  vote: 

Second.  Provision  that  reports  should 
concern  only  non-criminal  misconduct; 

Third.  Limitation  of  persons  subject  to 
the  report  writing  power  to  public 
officials; 

Fourth.  Provision  for  judicial  review 
of  the  propriety  of  any  official  report; 

Fifth.  Provision  for  appeal  of  the  lower 
court's  initial  determination  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  official  report; 
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Sixth.  Provision  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  subject's  answer  in  the  official  report 
of  the  grand  jury  or  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission; 

Seventh.  Pi-ovision  for  secret  hearings 
by  the  grand  jury  and  executive  meet- 
ings by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
insure  that  the  subject's  reputation  and 
character  are  not  damaged  by  unfair 
publicity; 

Eighth.  Provision  that  conclusions  of 
the  grand  jury  and  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission must  be  based  upon  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence; 

Ninth.  Provision  that  no  disclosure  be 
made  of  findings  where  there  is  pending 
i-elated  criminal  proceedings  in  order 
that  those  proceedings  are  not  preju- 
diced. 

None — I  repeat  none — of  the  above 
protections  are  available  to  persons  who 
now  find  themselves  the  subjects  of  re- 
ports by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Such  an  unrestrained  license  to  ride 
roughshod  over  an  individual's  civil  lib- 
erties hardly  becomes  a  commission  dedi- 
cated to  civil  rights  or  a  society  such  as 
ours  where  respect  for  individual  rights 
and  liberties  has  always  been  a  para- 
mount policy  consideration  in  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  to  put  these  issues  in 
perspective,  it  is  well,  for  example,  to 
examine  the  criticism  of  the  Commission 
recently  offered  on  the  fllDor  of  the  House 
by  Representative  Gonzalez  from  Texas. 
On  May  26.  1970.  Mr.  Gonzalez  criticized 
the  Commission  for  using  as  key  wit- 
nesses in  its  San  Antonio  hearings  of  1968 
persons  who  had  performed  extensive 
services  for  the  Commission  prior  to  the 
hearings,  for  which  these  unidentified 
witnesses  were  paid  $50  to  $75  a  day. 
The  Congressman  stated  that  he  does 
"not  believe  that  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  any  more  right  to  stack 
the  deck  at  its  hearings,  by  direction  or 
by  indirection,  than  does  any  other 
agency  of  this  Cxovemment" — Congres- 
sional Record,  page  17003,  May  26.  1970. 
He  indicated  further,  "I  stated  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  had  stacked  the 
hearings  and  that  its  report  could  have 
been  wTitten  without  having  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  conducting  hearings.  I 
did  not  know  at  the  time  how  right 
I  was."  (Id.)  Now.  in  the  context  of 
what  is  being  discovered  about  how 
Commission  hearings  are  conducted.  I 
ask.  is  concern  for  the  individual  who 
can  be  criticized,  castigated  and  incrim- 
inated by  such  a  body  misplaced?  The 
processes  cf  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion like  any  other  governmental  body 
are  subject  to  excesses  and  abuses  and, 
for  this  reason,  adequate  and  extensive 
protections  for  individuals  appearing  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  identified  in 
Commission  reports  ought  to  be  provided. 

Recently  the  Commission  issued  its  re- 
port, based  in  part  on  these  San  Antonio 
hearings,  entitled  "Mexican  Americans 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
Southwest."  and  this  report  airs  accusa- 
tions of  police  brutality  against  several 
police  officers,  among  whom  were  two 
named  Texas  State  Highway  Patrol  oCB- 
cers.  (Report  at  pp.  3-4.  24,  25-26,  29- 
30.1  I  add,  too,  that  grand  juries  liave 


refused  to  indict  either  of  these  oflScers, 
but  both  of  their  names  have  now  been 
published  in  this  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, while  neither  ofQcer  has  had  a  prop- 
er opportunity  to  explain  or  answer  the 
criminal  charges  the  Commission  has 
aired  against  them.  Can  this  be  said  to 
be  fair? 

Under  my  amendment,  these  officers 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  answer 
such  charges  and  their  answers  would 
have  been  printed  as  a  part  of  the  report, 
assuming  any  report  could  be  filed  at  all 
in  this  case.  Indeed,  under  my  amend- 
ment, no  report  at  all  could  be  filed  where 
a  basically  criminal  incident  was  at  issue. 
In  this  situation,  due  process  demands 
either  indictment  and  trial  or  silence. 
But.  assuming  that  a  report  might  be 
valid  in  this  type  of  situation,  why  should 
the  ofQcer  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
answer  the  charges  against  him  and  have 
his  answer  printed  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
port? My  amendment  would  at  least 
afford  him  thi.':  right,  a  right  not  now- 
secured  by  law  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  it  should  be  recalled  that 
the  congressional  debate  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  of  1957  concerned  itself,  in 
part,  with  the  rights  of  individuals  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission  and  iden- 
tified in  Commission  reports.  At  that 
time,  watered-down  protections  were  fi- 
nally adopted  that  had  been  proposed  by 
Congressman  Emanttel  Celler.  then,  as 
now.  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciarj* 
Committee.  Now  that  some  experience 
has  developed  with  the  operation  of  the 
Commission.  I  thought  the  time  might 
have  come  to  upgrade  the  rights  of  the 
individual  before  the  Commission,  but. 
so  far.  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  do  not  agree  with 
me.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  this  is  an  issue 
on  which  the  full  Senate  should  work  its 
will,  and  I  intend  to  a?k  that  a  record 
vote  be  taken  on  this  amendment.  There 
is  no  important  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  report-writing  functions  of 
the  grand  jury  and  the  Commission.  I  do 
not  see  how  some  of  my  colleagues  can 
support  the  report-writing  function  of 
the  Commission  without  safeguards  and 
oppose  the  report-writing  function  of  the 
grand  jury  with  safeguards.  Principle 
would  seem  to  require  that  the  same  re- 
sult obtain  in  each  case.  I  intend  to  ask 
for  a  vote  that  will  test  that  issue  of 
principle. 

Mr.  President,  objection  has  been 
raised  to  my  proposed  amendment  on 
several  grounds.  The  chief  one  is  that  the 
protections  for  the  individual  provided 
by  my  amendment  are  inappropriate  to 
the  activities  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission because — 

First.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
does  not  have  as  its  ultimate  function  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  crime. 

Second.  The  Commission  does  not  de- 
termine individual  culpability. 

Third.  The  Commission  functions  more 
like  a  legislative  committee  or  adminis- 
trative agency  than  does  an  indicting 
grand  jury. 

Fourth.  Present  protections  already  go 
beyond  the  requirements  of  due  process. 

Fifth.  The  damage  caused  by  the 
amendment  to  the  eflfectiveness  of  the 
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Commission  greatly  outweighs  any  ad- 
vantages. 

I  believe  that  there  are  easy  answers 
to  these  objections.  First,  though  the 
Commission  does  not  have  as  its  ulti- 
mate function  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  crime,  it  does,  in  fact,  often  ad- 
versely criticize  individuals  for  violation 
of  others'  civil  rights  which,  under  cur- 
rent law,  is  a  criminal  offense.  This 
ability  to  criticize  or  castigate  any  in- 
dividual for  such  violation  surely  must, 
in  the  public  eye.  have  the  same  effect  as 
a  grand  jury  report,  perhaps  a  greater 
effect  because  of  the  amount  of  publicity 
surrounding  Commission  hearings.  The 
fact,  then,  that  the  Commission  does  not 
indict  IS  no  justification  for  disregarding 
the  rights  of  any  individual  who  is  sub- 
ject to  such  a  trial  by  report.  What  is 
important  is  not  that  grand  juries  indict, 
but  that  they,  like  the  Commission,  also 
report. 

Second,  the  claim  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  determine  individual  cul- 
pability disregards  reality  and  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  public  accusations  by  this 
prestigious  Federal  body.  Sometimes  a 
formal  accusation  can  be  just  as  damn- 
ing as  a  judicial  finding. 

Tliird,  it  is  true  that  the  Commission 
operates  like  a  legislative  committee  or 
administrative  agency,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  grand  jury,  under  the  report- 
wntmg  power  provided  in  title  I  of  S.  30. 
also  acts  as  a  legislative  ccnimittee  or 
administrative  agency.  This,  then,  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  Both 
the  grand  jury  and  Commission  should 
have  report-writing  powers,  but  both 
should  be  similarly  limited. 

Fourth,  much  seems  to  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  Commission's  powers  were 
upheld  against  due  process  objection  in 
Hannah  v.  Larche  <363  U.S.  420  (!960n. 
May  I  point  out  again,  however,  that  the 
practical  effect  of  the  findings  and  ac- 
cusations of  the  Commission  are  far 
greater  than  those  asserted  or  intended 
to  be  the  official  effect  or  result,  and  I  see 
no  reason  for  not  giving  a  witness  or  sub- 
ject more  protection  than  the  Constitu- 
tion requires.  For  this  reason,  I  am  will- 
ing to  decide  doubtful  areas  in  favor  of 
the  individual  subject  to  hearings  and  re- 
ports. I  note.  too.  that  the  Haimah  case 
by  analogy  supports  the  report-writing 
power  of  the  grand  Jury. 

Fifth,  the  fear  Is  voiced  that  concern 
for  and  protection  of  the  individual  would 
severely  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  This  must 
surely  be  the  most  lamentable  and  un- 
worthy argument  for  supporters  of  this 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  make.  No 
sound  and  just  reasoning  or  other  accept- 
able basis  is  put  forth  for  such  allega- 
tions. New  York  grand  juries  work  well 
under  limitations  like  those  In  my  pro- 
posed amendment.  No  one  has  explained 
why  the  Commission  could  not  or  should 
not  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  will,  upon  a  close  exam- 
ination of  this  issue,  agree  with  me  that 
the  protections  afforded  witnesses  and 
subjects  of  reports  in  connection  with 
grand  jury  and  Commission  reports 
should  be  comparable. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  my  proposed  amendment  and  my 
dissenting  views  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  Civil  Rights  Authorization 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  the  minority  views  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a I  Subsection  (a)  of  section  102 
le)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (73  Stat. 
634.  as  amended,  78  Slat.  159 1  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)    (II    All  evidence  or  testimony  at  any 
hearing  shall  be  received  by  the  Commission 
in  executive  session.   The   Commission   may 
publish    reports   concerning    Its   findings    or 
publish    excerpts   of   evidence   or   testimony 
received  at  Its  hearings  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  its  members  where  the  re- 
port or  excerpt  is  not  critical  of  or  does  not 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  an 
identified  Individual  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof.  Except  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, no  report,  excerpt  of  evidence  or  testi- 
mony that  Is  critical  of  or  tends  to  defame, 
degrade  or  incriminate  an  identified  Individ- 
ual, shall  be  published.  Any  evidence  or  tes- 
timony tending  to  incriminate  an  Identified 
individual   that   comes   to   the   attention   of 
the  Commission  in  any  hearing  or  otherwise 
shall  be  referred   without  other  pv.bllcatlon 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or  the  principal  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  in  which 
such  conduct  has  or  may  have  occurred.  A  re- 
port that  is  critical  of  or  that  does  tend  to 
defame  or  degrade  but  not   incriminate  an 
identified  individual  who  Is  a  public  official 
cr  emnlovee  of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  the  Commission  sat  for 
a  majority  of  the  hearing  days  during  which 
the  adverse  evidence  or  testimony  incorpo- 
r.ited  In  the  report  was  received.  The  court  to 
which  such  report  is  submitted, shall  examine 
It  and  the  record  of  the  he^ings  and  the 
other  evidence  and.  except  .os'otherwlse  pro- 
vided herein,  chall  make  an  ♦rder  accepting 
and  filing  .'^uch  report  as  a  pul^lc  record  where 
the  court  Is  satisfied  that  It  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  that — 

••(1)  The  report  Is  based  upon  facts  re- 
vealed in  the  course  of  an  authorized  Investi- 
gation and  is  supported  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  and 

"(11)  each  person  identified  In  the  report 
was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  testify  dur- 
ing the  hearings  and  was  allowed  to  have  a 
reasonable  number  of  witnesses  called  to 
testify  In  his  behalf. 

"^2|  The  report  identifying  an  Individual 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  ordered 
sealed  bv  the  court  and  shall  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  court  order  and  filed  as  a  public 
record,  subject  to  subpena  or  otherwise  made 
public  (I)  until  at  least  thirty-one  days  after 
a  copy  of  the  report  U  served  upon  each 
public  officer  or  employee  named  therein  and 
an  answer  has  been  filed  or  the  time  for  filing 
an  answer  has  expired,  (11)  and.  If  an  ap- 
peal Is  taken,  until  all  rights  of  review  of  a 
public  officer  or  employee  named  therein 
have  expired  or  terminated.  An  order  accept- 
ing a  report  as  a  public  record  shall  not  be 
entered  until  thirty  days  after  the  delivery 
of  such  a  report  to  such  individual  as  pro- 
vided herein.  The  court  may  Issue  such  or- 
ders as  It  shall  deem  appropriate  to  prevent 
unauthorized  publication  of  a  report.  Un- 
authorized publication  may  be  punished  as 
contempt  of  court. 

"(3)  Each  public  officer  or  employee  iden- 
tified In  a  repiort  may  file  with  the  clerk  of 


the  court  a  verified  answer  to  such  a  report 
not  later  than  twenty  days  after  service  of 
the  report  upon  him.  Upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause,  the  court  may  grant  such  public  offi- 
cer or  employee  nn  extension  of  time  within 
which  to  file  such  answer  and  may  authorize 
such   limited    publication   of   the   report   as 
may   be   necessi-.ry   to  prepare  such  answer. 
Such  an  answer  "shall  plainly  and  concisely 
state  the  facts  and  law  constituting  the  de- 
fense  of   the  public  officer  or  employee  to 
the   charges  In  said   report,   and  except   for 
those  part*  thereof  which  the  court  deter- 
mines  to  have   been   inserted  scandalotuly. 
prejudlclously,    or    unnecessarily,   such    an- 
swer shall  become  an  appendix  to  the  report. 
"(4)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  set 
forth  In  paragraph    (2)    of   this  subsection, 
the  court  shall  make  an  order  accepting  and 
filing  the  report  and  any  appendices   as  a 
public   record   and   the   clerk   of   the   court 
shall  deliver  a  true  copy  of  such  report  and 
any    appendices    to    each    public    officer    or 
body   having  jurisdiction,   responsibility,   or 
authority   over   each    public   officer   or   em- 
ployee named  In  the  report, 

"(5)  Upon  the  submission  of  a  report  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  If  the  court  finds 
that  the  filing  of  such  report  as  a  public 
record  may  prejudice  lair  consideration  of 
a  pending  criminal  matter.  It  shall  order 
such  report  sealed  and  such  report  shall 
not  be  subject  to  subpena  or  public  In- 
spection during  the  pendency  of  such  crimi- 
nal matter,  except  upon  order  of  the  court 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  thLs  sub- 
section 

"(6)  Whenever  the  court  to  which  a  report 
Is  submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  is 
not  satisfied  that  the  report  compiles  with 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  It  may  direct 
that  additional  testimony  be  taken  before 
the  Ccmmlsslon  or  it  shall  make  an  order 
sealing  such  report,  and  It  shall  not  be  filed 
as  a  public  record,  subject  to  subpena  or 
otherwise  published  until  the  provisions  of 
tills  section  are  met." 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  102  of  the 
Olvll  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  SUt,  634,  as 
amended,  78  Stat.  160)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)  Witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  rel- 
evant sworn  statements  In  writing  for  In- 
oluslon  In  the  record.  The  Commission  shall 
determine  the  relevancy  of  testimony  and 
evidence  adduced  at  Its  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  report.  The  entire 
record  shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  for  Its 
review  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section." 

Minority  Views  oy  Mr.  McCiellan' 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission's  recent 
report  on  Mexican  Americans  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Southwest 
122  (1970)  Included  in  It  a  study  of  service 
on  grand  Juries  by  Spanish  surname  Amer- 
icans. The'study  concluded  with  an  exhorta- 
tion that  was  quoted  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  358  U.S. 
1,  20  (1958):  "Our  Constitutional  Idea  of 
equal  Justice  under  law  [should  be  made)  . .  . 
a  living  truth," 

It  Is  out  of  a  deep  awareness  of  the  need  for 
fair  treatment  of  those  made  the  subject  of 
Investigative  bodies  and  a  belief  that  equal 
justice  under  laiv  should  be  accorded  such 
subjects  that  I  feel  compelled  to  express 
these  minority  views.  For  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  has  found  inappropriate  an 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Authorization  Act  which  would 
have  afforded  subjects  of  Investigations  by 
the  Commission  procedural  protections  de- 
signed to  preserve  Individual  rights  In  Com- 
mission investigations  comparable  to  those 
that  will  be  afforded  persons  made  the  sub- 
ject of   a  grand   Jury  report   under  Title   I 
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of  8.  30,  the  "Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969,"  I  see  no  significant  distinction  be- 
tween the  function  the  revitalized  grand 
Jury,  envisioned  by  "Htle  I,  will  play  with 
regard  to  organized  crime  and  political  cor- 
ruption and  inefficiency  and  the  role  now 
played  by  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
civil  rights  of  our  citizens,  I  believe  that  the 
grand  Jury,  like  the  Commission,  should  have 
the  power  to  Investigate  and  report,  but  I 
believe  that  the  Commission,  like  the  grand 
Jury,  should,  with  appropriate  modifications, 
be  held  to  the  same  limitations  with  respect 
to  the  civil  liberties  of  those  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  investigation  and  report.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest,  in  short,  that  the  civil 
rights  of  the  "subjects  of  investigations  and 
reports  should  be  a  matter  of  equal  Justice 
under  law. 

TITLE      I SPECIAL      GRAND      JURY:       S.      30,      THE 

"ORGANIZED    CRIME    CONTROL    ACT    OP    1969" 

a.  Historical  background 
The  grand  jury  originated  In  Anglo-Ameri- 
can law.  In  a  form  In  which  It  largely  exists 
today,  at  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  In  1166. 
Henry  II  established  It  as  a  body  whose  func- 
tion It  was  to  report  on  and  to  accuse  those 
who  according  to  public  knowledge  had  com- 
mitted crimes.  Indeed,  its  report  writing 
and  mdlctlng  functions  had  been  well  estab- 
lished for  over  600  years  before  It  came  to  be 
seen  also  as  a  buffer  between  citizen  and 
State,  the  function  of  the  grand  Jury  that 
first  comes  to  mind  today. 

b.  Present  laiu 

The  modern  grand  Jury  is.  In  the  Supreme 
Court's  words  In  Blair  v.  United  States  250 
U.S.  273,  282  (1919)  a  "prototype"  of  Its 
ancient  British  counterpart.  Its  investiga- 
tive powers  are  virtually  without  limitation 
both  on  the  State  and  Federal  level.  Com- 
pare, Ward  v.  State,  2  Mo.  120  (1829),  icith. 
Hale  v.  Henkel,  201  U.S.  43  (1906).  Its  re- 
port writing  functions,  however,  have  not 
survived  wholly  Intact  or  without  substan- 
tial limitation.  Twenty-one  states  have  legis- 
lation similar  to  the  New  York  statute  which 
In  Jones  v.  People.  101  App.  Dlv.  55,  92  N.Y. 
Supp.  275  appeal  dismissed,  181  N.Y.  389,  74 
N.E,  22G  (1905)  was  construed  to  authorize 
repwrts,'  while  six  States  explicitly  authorize 
such  reports  by  statute.* 

In  addition,  other  States  have  sanctioned 
such  reports  on  a  common  luw  basis.  In  1952, 
Chief  Justice  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  In  In  Re 
Presentment  by  Camden  County  Grand  Jury, 
10  N.J.  23,  89  A2d  416,  434  (1955),  for  exam- 
ple, upheld,  over  civil  liberties  objections 
grounded  on  a  fear  of  possible  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  individuals,  the  power  of  the  grand 
Jury  to  file  reptorts,  observing: 

"A  practice  imported  here  from  England 
three  centuries  ago  as  a  part  of  the  common 
law  and  steadily  exercised  ever  since  under 
three  successive,  state  constitutions  Is  too 
firmly  entrenched  in  our  Jurisprudence  to 
yield  to  fancied  evils,"  ^ 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida,  In  upholding  the  report  writing 
pyower  of  grand  Juries  in  that  State,  in  In  Re 
Report  of  Grand  Jury,  11  So,  2d  316,  318  (Fla. 
1945) ,  observed: 

"It  Is  the  means  whereby  the  people  par- 
ticipate directly  In  the  administration  of 
their  business  and  adds  to  a  knowledge  of 
why  the  grand  Jury  has  become  such  an  Im- 
portant agency  among  free  peoples." 

c.  New  York  law 

Practice  and  law,  however,  have  varied 
from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time, 
making  generalization  about  either  practice 
or  law  difficult  to  make  with  assurance  of  ac- 
curacy. ITie  shifting  development  of  the  law 
In  New  York  Is  Illustrative.  There  are  records 
of  a  New  York  grand  Jury  as  early  as  1665.  See 
1  Hamlin  and  Baker,  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature of  the  Province  of  New   York  1691- 
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1704,  142  (1952).  Nevertheless,  attempts  have 
been  made  over  the  years  In  New  York  to 
abolish  the  grand  Jury  as  a  means  of  Insti- 
tuting criminal  prosecutions,  A  most  recent 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  In  the  1938 
constitutional  convention.  See  Heytlng.  "The 
Abolition  of  Grand  Juries  in  England,"  19 
A.B.A.  J.,  648-49  (1938).  In  addition,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  In  New  York  to 
abolish  Ita  report  writing  function,  in  1946. 
for  example,  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
vetoed  a  bill  designed  to  curb  this  power,  say- 
ing that  such  reports  were  "one  of  the  most 
valued  and  treasured  restraints  upon  tyranny 
and  corruption  In  public  office."  Public  Pa- 
pers of  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  140-41 
(1946).  More  recently,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  In  Wood  v.  Hughes.  9  NY.  2d 
144,  212  N.Y .3,  2d  33  ( 1961)  overruled  Its  own 
Jones  decision,  noted  supra,  and  curbed  the 
New  York  grand  Jury's  power  to  write  reports 
critical  of  designated  Individuals,  The  re- 
sponse of  the  people  of  New  York,  through 
their  state  legislature,  however,  was  promptly 
to  enact  comprehensive  legislation  author- 
izing such  reports,  but  under  limitations  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  civil  liberties  objec- 
tions voiced  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.-,  See 
Laws  of  1964.  Ch.  250,  Code  of  Crlm,  Proc. 
§  253-a,  and  reports  are  now  regularly  filed 
throughout  the  state.* 

d.  Federal  law 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  grand  Jury  Is. 
of  course,  an  Institution  whose  Indicting 
function  Is  rooted  In  the  Fifth  Amendment 
itself;  It  Is  not.  however,  a  requirement 
of  due  process  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Hurtado  v,  California,  110  US,  616 
(1884),  As  such.  It  Is  beyond  the  power  of 
legislative  abolition.  Nevertheless,  the  grand 
Jurys  report  writing  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  have  been  substantlaMy  cur- 
tailed by  decision,  at  least  on  the  district 
court  level,  although  grand  Juries  continue 
to  Issue  and  district  courts  continue  to 
accept  reports,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  never 
had  occasion  squarely  to  pass  on  the 
propertv  of  the  report  writing  power. 
But  In  'Hannah  v.  Larche.  363  U.S.  422.  420 
,  (1960)  (  'Investigates  and  reports").  The  re- 
cent report  of  the  January  1970  Grand  Jury 
m  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  critical 
of  Identified  members  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  and  the  raid  they  conducted  on 
a  Black  Panther  Party  Headquarters  Is  Il- 
lustrative of  the  practice.  The  decision  of 
United  States  District  Judge  Edward  Weln- 
fleld  In  Application  of  the  United  Electrical. 
Radio  and  Machine  Works  111  F,  Supp,  858 
(S,D.  N.Y.  1953)  Is  Illustrative  of  the  law. 
There,  Judge  Welnfleld  held  beyond  the 
power  of  the  grand  Jury  the  Issuance  of  a 
report  that  named  officials  of  a  union  as 
"Fifth-Amendment  Communists"  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  that  the  certification  of  the  unions 
be  withdrawn." 

e.  Recommendation  of  Crime  Commission 
against  Organized  Crime 

It  was  In  this  legal  content  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Crime  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  In  1967  undertook 
as  a  part  of  Its  study  of  crime  In  the  United 
States  to  evaluate  our  Nation's  past  efforts 
to  arrest  and  reverse  the  growth  of  orga- 
nized crime.  The  Commission  began  by  ob- 
serving in  its  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a 
Free  Society  196   {1967)  : 

"Investigation  and  prosecution  of  orga- 
nized criminal  groups  In  the  20th  century 
has  seldom  proceeded  on  a  continuous,  in- 
stitutionalized basis.  Public  Interest  and  de- 
mands for  action  have  reached  high  levels 
sporadically,  but.  until  recently,  sptirte  of 
concentrated  law  enforcement  activity  have 
been  followed  by  decreasing  Interest  and 
application  of  resources." 

It  also  commented : 

"And  yet  the  public  remains  Indifferent, 


Pew  Americans  seem  to  comprehend  how  the 
phenomenon  of  organized  crime  affects 
their  lives.  They  do  not  see  how  gambling 
with  bookmakers,  or  borrowing  money  from 
loan  sharks,  forwards  the  interests  of  great 
criminal  cartels.  Businessmen  looking  for 
labor  harmony  or  nonunion  status  through 
Irregular  channels  rationalize  away  any  sus- 
picions that  organized  crime  Is  thereby 
spreading  Its  Influence.  When  an  ambitious 
political  candidate  accepts  substantial  cash 
contributions  from  unknown  sources,  he 
suspects  but  dismisses  the  fact  that  or- 
ganized crime  will  dictate  some  of  his  ac- 
tions when  he  assumes  office."  (Id.  at  188) 

Finally,  the  Commission  specifically  found 
that  a  lack  of  public  and  political  commit- 
ment to  end  the  menace  of  organized  crime 
was  one  of  six  major  contributing  causes  to 
the  failure  of  our  society  to  deal  with  or- 
ganized crime.  The  Commission  observed: 

"The  public  demands  action  only  spor- 
adically, as  Intermittent,  sensational  dis- 
closures reveal  Intolerable  violence  and  cor- 
ruption caused  by  organized  crime.  Without 
sustEilned  public  pressure,  political  office 
seekers  and  office  holders  have  little  Incen- 
tive to  address  themselves  to  combating  or- 
ganized crime  A  drive  against  organized 
crime  usually  uncovers  political  corruption; 
this  means  that  a  crusading  mayor  or  dis- 
trict attorney  makes  many  political  enemies. 
The  vicious  cycle  perpetuates  Itself.  Poli- 
ticians will  not  act  unless  the  public  so 
demands;  but  much  of  the  urban  public 
wants  the  services  provided  by  organized 
crime  and  does  not  wish  to  disrupt  the  sys- 
tem that  provides  those  services  And  much 
of  the  public  does  not  see  or  understand  the 
effects  of  organized  crime  in  socletv,"  {Id. 
at  200) 

Finding  that  "organized  crime  succeeds 
only  Insofar  as  the  Nation  permits  It  to 
succeed"  {Id.  at  209).  the  Commission  pro- 
posed an  'integrated  package"  cf  proposals, 
touching  on  both  governmental  and  private 
.action.  Included  among  these  proposals  was 
the  recommendation  that  grand  Juries  should 
be  permitted  bv  law  to  file  public  reports.  {Id. 
at  200)  • 

Title  I  of  S.  30 

It  was  in  this  context,  therefore,  that  title 
I  of  S.  30,  the  'Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969"  was  drafted.  Recognizing  the  need 
for  an  institutionalized  avenue  through 
which  Information  bearing  upon  the  condi- 
tions that  breed  organized  crime  might  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  on  a 
systematic  and  fair  basis,  the  special  grand 
Juries,  established  by  title  I.  are  empowered, 
not  only  to  return  indictments,  but  also  to 
Issue  grand  Jury  reports:  (1)  concerning  gov- 
ernmental misconduct,  (2)  making  legislative 
or  executive  recommendations,  and  (3)  re- 
garding organized  crime  conditions.  Where 
such  reports  are  to  be  critical  of  identified 
public  officials,  however,  elaborate  safeguards 
(modeled  on  New  York  law.  but  suitably 
modified  to  fit  Federal  practice)  are  provided. 
Including  notice,  opportunity  to  present  evi- 
dence, and  Judicial  review  prior  to  publica- 
tion. 

As  so  drafted,  the  provisions  of  title  I 
have  attracted  the  support,  among  others, 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  (Hearings'  at 
369).  the  Association  of  Federal  Investigators 
(/d.  at  276:  "applaud"  giving  "public"  "whole 
picture"),  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties (Id.  at  330-31;  "agrees"  "no  greater  de- 
terrent to  evil.  Incompetent  and  corrupt  Gov- 
ernment than  publicity")  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (115 
Cong.  Rec.  812663  (daUy  ed.  Oct.  14,  1969) ). 
The  support  of  these  groups  was  most  sig- 
nificant, both  on  the  issue  of  need  and  fair- 
ness, since  It  would  be  primarily  their  work 
that  the  special  grand  Juries  would  review. 
Nevertheless;  restoring  to  Federal  grand 
Juries,  the  reporting  writing  function 
was  oppKJsed  In  the  hearings  In  part   (com- 
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ment  on  specific  individ-uala)  by  the  Com- 
luuiee  on  Federal  Legislailon  oi  the  New 
York  Couiitv  Lawyers  Association  (Hearings 
at  216  coninient  on  individuals)  and  with- 
out d;scrimiuation  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  ^Id.  at  456  59).'  This  oppo- 
slt'oii  in  the  hearings  was  continued  on  the 
noor  and  led  there  by  the  Junior  Senator 
rrom  NeA-  York. 

Senator  Go^xlell  offered  an  amendment  to 
title  I  or  durin?  this  debate  on  S.  30  which 
wov.lj  have  curbed  the  pcwer  of  special  grand 
iuriC'^  to  rUe  reports  naming  public  officials. 
,115    Ci-V     Rec.    S474     (daily    ed  .    Jan.    23. 
me^.   .      His     amendment     left     untouched 
power  o:  the  grand  Jury  to  tile  other  types  of 
reports  In  essence.  Senator  Goodells  attempt 
V    pro-e-..t  :he  naming  of  omoials  in  ?rand 
u"-  rep^-tJ  was  based  on  a  two-fold  fear 
that  indiv  iduali  would  be  held  up  t»  public 
defamation  bv  false  accusations  carrylne;  the 
weight   of  judicial   findings  but   made  after 
an   unfair    one-sided   proceeding,   and   that 
thev  would  be  unable  to  reply  effectively  to 
such  allegations.  He  was  supported  in  active 
debate  bv  Senators  Cooper  and  Hart.  Senator 
Cooper    questioned    the    value   of    a    public 
de-  ur.ciation  not  amounting  to  a  charge  of 
criminal   conduct   in   a   democratic   society. 
i;d    at  547"''  Senator  Hart  concurred  with 
the  arguments  of  Senator  Goodell  and  the 
question   raised  bv   Senator   Cooper,    t/bid' 
On  the  other  hand  I  argued  that  the  report 
writing  power  was  necessary  and   that    the 
procedural  protections  for  civil  liberties  were 
fair    i/d    at  S476)    I  was  supported  In  my 
position  in  active  debate  by  Senator  Hruska 
(Id.  at  S475).  The  Senate  rejected,  wisely  I 
think.    Senator    Goodells    amendment.    The 
vote  was  59  to  13.' ' 

Senator  Goodell  then  offered  another 
amendment  which  guaranteed  the  .subject  o: 
a  report  the  express  right  to  have  a  reason- 
able number  of  witnesses"  called  before  the 
grand  Jurv  In  his  behalf.  (Ibid.) 

Tlie  committee  Report  already  Indicated 
that  the  failure  to  conduct  'additional  in- 
vestigations" and  called  suggested  •supple- 
ment arv  witnesses"  would  cast  doubt  on  the 
D-oprietv  of  making  a  report  public  S  Rep. 
No  11-617.  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  143  :1969i 
Consequentlv.  I  saw  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween this  amendment  and  the  provisions 
of  Title  I  I  indicated  that  I  found  it  ac- 
ceptable, and  it  was  adopted  by  a  voice  vote. 
(115  Cong.  Rec.  S.  479  i dally  ed.  Jan.  23. 
1970) )  As  so  amended.  Title  I  was  approved 
bv  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  overall  bill  by 
avote  of  73  to  1.  {Id.  at  48n  Since  that  time 
twentv-three  Senators  not  voting  on  final 
passage  have  announced  that  if  present  they 
would  have  voted  for  the  Act.  bringing  the 
total  of  voting  and  supporting  Senators  to  96. 

THE  CnH.  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  AND  PROTBC- 
TION  OF  CrVIl.  LIBERTIES  OF  SUBJECTS  OF 
RF.FOBTS 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
In  195"  the  Congress  adopted  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  that  year,  which  created  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  a 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  composed  of  six  members  appointed 
bv  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Section  104  of  the 
Act  71  Stat.  635.  as  amended.  81  Stat.  583 
(1967).  specifies  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consist  of  the  following : 

(1)  invesUgate  allegations  In  writing 
under  oath  or  afHrmaUon  that  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  united  States  are  being  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote 
counted  by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin;  which  wrlUng. 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  set  forth 
the  facts  upon  which  such  belief  or  beliefs 
aro  based: 

(21    study    and    collect    Information   con- 


cerning legal  developments  coustituling  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  uatloiuU  origin,  or  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice; 
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(4)  serve  as  a  national  clearlnghou.<=e  for 
information  in  respect  to  denials  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  because  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  fields  of  voting,  education, 
housing,  emplovment,  the  use  of  public  fa- 
cilities, and  :rans[X)rtation,  or  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice; 

10)  invesagate  allegations,  made  in  writ- 
ing and  under  oath  or  affirmation,  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  unlawfully 
being  accorded  or  denied  the  riglit  to  vote,  or 
to  have  their  votes  properly  counted,  in  any 
election  of  iwesiaeutnU  eiettois.  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  or  of  the  House 
of  Repre.-^entatives.  as  a  result  of  any  pat- 
terns or  practice  of  fraud  or  discrimination 
in  the  conduct  of  such  elections;   and 

(6 1  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  con--=;rued  as  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sion ITS  Advisorv  C..mmittees.  or  any  person 
under  iu  supervision  or  control  to  inquire 
into  or  investigate  any  membership  prac- 
tices or  intern.il  operations  of  any  fraternal 
organisation,  any  college  or  university  fra- 
terniiv  or  sorority,  any  private  club,  or  any 
religious    organization. 

(b)  Tlie  Commission  shall  submit  interim 
reports  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
at  such  times  as  the  Commlstion,  the  Con- 
gress or  tlie  President  shall  deem  desirable, 
and  shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  final  report  of  its  activities, 
findings,  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  J.uuuirv  31,  1973. 

ici  Sixiv  days  after  the  submission  of  It^ 
final  report  and  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

The  statute  also  sets  out  rules  of  proce- 
dure for  Commission  hearings. 

The  complete  storv  behind  these  rules, 
however,  begins  with  the  1956  House  Civil 
Right*  Bill.  H  R.  627. 

6.  Legislatire  history 
HR  627  was  reported  out  of  the  House 
J'.idiciarv  Committee  without  any  reference 
to  the  procedures  to  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mission in  conducting  its  hearings  H  R  Rep 
No  2187  84th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  During  the 
floor  debate.  Representative  Dies  of  Texas  in- 
t-ixluced  extensive  ;unendments  designed  to 
regulate  the  procedure  of  the  Commission 
hearings  (102  Cong.  Rec.  13542.)  The  bill,  as 
ftnallv  passed  by  the  House,  contained  aU  of 
the  amendments  proposed  by  Representative 
Dies.  n02  Cong.  Rec.  13998-99.)  However, 
before  further  action  could  be  taken,  the 
bill  died  in  the  Senate. 

Although  many  propos;Us  relating  to  civil 
rlght.s  were  introduced  In  the  1957  Session  of 
Congress  two  bills  were  the  most  prominent. 
ITie  first  wiLS  S   83.  which  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  bv   the   late  Senator  Dirksen.  It 
contained    the    same    procedural    provisions 
that   the   amended   House    bill   in    1956   had 
con:  uned.  The  second.  H  R.  6127.  was  Intro- 
duced  in   the  House   of   Representatives  by 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler.  then  as  now 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee     Thl?     bill     contained     a     considerably 
watered  down  set  of  procedural  protections, 
to  govern  tlie  conduct  of  Commission  hear- 
ings;      termed     nevertheless     the     so-called 
Hou.-^e    fair  plav"  rules   See  H   Res.  151.  84th 
Coihi  .  Is:  Sess   tor  complete  text  ol  the  rules. 
After    extensive    debate    and    hearings.    HR. 
6127   wa.s   linally   passed    by   both   Hou.ses  of 
Coiigress,  and  It  was  the  House     fair  play" 
rules,  which  included,  for  example,  no  pro- 
vision  for  confrontation  or  cross  examina- 
tion or  Judicial  review  of  Conunission  find- 
ings that  were  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
more    protective    rules    suggested    In    S.    83. 


NeverUieless  both  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Hoube  has  the  absence  of  a  right  such  as 
cross  examination  occasioned  adverse  com- 
ment toee  remarks  ol  Senator  Talmadge. 
103  Cong  Rec.  11504;  remarks  of  Senator 
Stennis.  103  Cong  Rec.  13835;  remiurks  of 
RepresentiUUe  Kllday,  103  Cong.  Bee.  8673. 
The  lesser  sumdard  of  the  House  fair  play' 
rules  however,  were  defended  as  sufficient. 
See  remarks  of  Represeniatr.e  Celler.  the 
author  of  the  bill.  103  Cong.  Rec.  8491.  and 
Uie  adoption  of  the  Act  in  1957  was  then 
followed  bv  extensive  investigations  and  liti- 
gation, wiilch  is  relevant  la  the  present 
context. 
7,  Constitutionality  of  covim'.ssion  procedures 

One  of  the  first  investigations  undertaken 
by   the  newlv  formed  Commission  was  into 
alleged    Ne«ro    voting    deprivations    In    the 
St«te    of    Louisiana.    Voting'    rights    arc.    of 
course    protected   from   abridgment   on   ac- 
count   of    race    or    color    by    the    Fifteenth 
Amendment.    Injuring,    oppiessing,    threat- 
ening    or    intimidating    any    citizen    In    the 
exercise   of   any   rii^hi   .secured   by    the   Con- 
stitution to  a  citizen  is  also  a  Federal  crim- 
inal offense  punisaable  by  a  nne  of  not  more 
ih  111  -5000.  or  for  impr.-sonment  of  not  more 
than  ten  vears.  or  both,  under  18  U.S.C.  5-241. 
Shortly   before   the  Commission's  hearing 
was  scheduled  to  begin  In  Shreveport.  Caddo 
P.urish.  Louisiana,  on  July   13,  1959.  further 
proceedings    by    the    Commission    were    en- 
lolned  bv  United  States  District  Judge  Davv- 
klns  on  "the  grounds  that  the  commissions 
procedures  denied  to  those  affected' by  the 
Commission's  actions  the  prote.-t.ons  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  law.  176  F.  Supp.  791.  Judge 
Dawkins  noted: 

"Plaintiffs  .  .  will  be  condemned  out  of 
the  mouths  of  these  witnesses  and  plaintiffs 
testimony  alone,  without  having  the  right  to 
cross  examine  and  thereby  to  test  the  truth 
of  such  assertions,  may  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  or  overcome  the  charge,  thus  permit- 
ting plaintiffs  to  be  stigmatized  and  held  up. 
before  the  eves  <.f  the  Nation,  to  approbriuni 
and  scorn."'  Quoted  in  With  Liberty  and 
Justice  for  All:  An  abridgment  of  the  R«PO" 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  79 

(1959).  ,, 

At  that  time,  when  the  issue  was  civil 
ri'^hts"  the  Washington  Post— which  has 
now  excreased  opposition  to  Title  I  5.30  (The 
Washington  Post.  Jan.  30.  1970,  p.  A18.  col. 
2> — editorially  observed: 

"The  Civil  Rights  Commission..  .  .  is  a  fact- 
finding body  ...  To  require  it  to  ...  go 
through  the  court  room  practice  of  cross- 
examination,  when  it  is  not  prosecuting  or 
trvlng  or  Judging  anyone— when  it  is  not 
engaged  in  anv  sort  of  adversary  proceeding- 
would  be  sheer  nonsense  making  the  dis- 
charge of  us  real  function  Impossible 
Quoted  in  With  Liberty  and  Justice  For  All, 
supra  at  79. 

Since  the  constitutionality  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Itself  was  drawn  into  Lssue.  a 
three  Judge  court  was  convened  under  28 
use  2282  and  a  divided  court  held  that 
the  Commission's  procedures  were  not  au- 
thorized by  law.  177  F.  Supp.  816.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  questions  presented, 
the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  take  Jurisdic- 
tion and  decide:  (1)  Was  the  Commission 
authorized  by  Congress  to  adopt  its  rules  of 
procedure,  and  (2)  If  so,  were  they  consistent 
with  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment? 

On  June  20.  1960.  In  an  opinion  authorized 
by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  over  dissents 
bv  Mr  Justices  Douglas  and  Black,  in  Han- 
nah V  Larche.  363  US.  420  (1960^.  the  Su- 
preme Court  resolved  each  Issue  in  favor 
of  the  Commission's  position.  First,  after 
tracing  the  legislative  history  I  noted  above, 
the  Court  found  that  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Commission  were  Congresslonally  au- 
thorized 363  U.S.  at  430-39.  It  then  turned 
to  the  Due  Process  question.   Initially,  the 
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Court  noted  that  "the  requirements  of  due 
process  frequently  vary  with  the  type  of  pro- 
ceeding involved  .  .  . "  363  U.S.  at  440.  It  then 
observed : 

•■|The  Commission's]  .  .  .  function  Is 
purely  investigative  and  fact-finding  It  does 
not  adjudicate.  It  does  not  hold  trials  or 
determine  anyone's  civil  or  criminal  Hablllty. 
It  does  not  issue  orders.  Nor  does  it  Indict, 
punish,  or  impose  any  legal  sanction.  It  does 
not  make  determinations  depriving  anyone 
of  his  life,  liberty  or  property.  In  short,  the 
Commission  does  not  and  cannot  take  any 
affirmative  action  which  will  affect  an  indi- 
vidual's legal  rights.  The  only  purpose  of  its 
existence  is  to  find  facts  which  may  subse- 
quently be  and  as  the  basis  for  legislative 
or  executive  action  "  363  U.S.  at  440-41. 
I  Emphasis  added ) 

It  commented  further: 

'■|W]hen  governmental  action  does  not 
partake  of  an  adjudication,  as  for  example, 
when  a  general  fact-finding  investigation  is 
being  conducted,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
full  panoply  of  Judicial  procedures  be  used." 
363  U.S.  at  442. 

Rejecting  contrary  arguments  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, it  said: 

■■|T|he  (plantlffs)  contend,  and  the  court 
below  implied  that  such  procedures  (trial 
type  protections]  are  required  since  the 
Commission's  proceeding  might  Irreparably 
harm  those  being  investigated  bv  subject- 
ing them  to  public  opprobrium  and  scorn, 
the  distinct  likelihood  of  losing  their  jobs. 
and  the  possibility  of  criminal  prose. utlons. 
That  any  of  these  C'.insequences  will  restilt 
Is  purely  conjectural.  .  .  However,  even 
If  such  collateral  consequences  were  to  flow 
from  the  Commission's  investigations,  they 
would  not   be  the  result  of  any  affirmative 


determination  made  by  the  Commission,  and 
they  would  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Commission's  investigative  function."  363 
US  at  442-43. 

Next  the  Court  buttressed  its  position  by 
analogizing  to  and  analyzing  the  functions 
of  "other  forms  of  Investigations  under  our 
system."  363  U.S.  at  444.  Here  the  Court 
first  reviewed  legislative  investigations.  363 
U.S.  at  444-45.  and  then  executive  investi- 
gations, including  as  a  typical  model  the 
proceedings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, it  also  examined  the  procedtires  fol- 
lowed by  various  Presidential  Commissions. 
363  US  445-48.  It  then  turned,  however,  to 
what  it  termed  "the  best  known  of  all  in- 
vestigative bodies,  the  grand  Jury."  363  U.S. 
448.  The  Court  observed: 

"[I|t  .  .  .  has  [never]  been  considered 
essential  that  a  person  being  Investigated 
by  the  grand  Jury  be  permitted  to  come 
before  that  body  and  cross  examine  witnesses 
who  may  have  accused  him  of  wTongdo- 
ing  .  .  |T]he  grand  Jury  merely  investigates 
and  reports.  It  does  not  try."  363  U.S.  at 
449. 

Ba.sed  on  this  analysis,  the  Court  found 
that  the  procedures  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission were  consistent  with  Due  Process." 
and  the  Court  permitted  the  Commission 
to  conclude  its  Louisiana  study 

The  study  itself  ultimately  appeared  in 
1961  as  Volume  No.  1  cf  the  Report  cf  the 
Commission  of  that  year.  In  general,  after 
specifically  identifying  both  those  whom 
the  Commission  concluded  had  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote  and  those  whom  the  Com- 
mission concluded  had  violated  the  law  in 
denying  them  the  right  to  vote,  the  Com- 
mission filed  a  report  highly  critical  cf  the 
fashion,  the  Repcirt  observed  at  72,  In  which 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS 


so  many  "Negro  citizens  of  Louisiana  are 
thus  denied  the  franchise  In  violation  of  the 
15th  Amendment." 

It  is,  of  course,  not  my  Intention  here 
to  suggest  that  the  Supreme  Courts  deci- 
sion in  Hannah  was  wTongly  decided.  In- 
deed, a  majority  of  the  sitting  Justices  In 
Jenkins  v.  McKeithen,  395  U.S.  411  (1968) 
recently  expressed  their  continuing  approval 
of  the  Hannah  case.  I  accept  this  decision  of 
the  Court  In  this  context  as  the  final  word 
on  constitutional  Due  Process.  I  recognize 
therefore,  that  the  present  procedures  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  are  consistent 
with  Due  Process,  but  I  also  suggest,  that 
a  similarly  circumscribed  report  •writing 
power  in  a  grand  Jury  would  also  be  by  the 
same  authority,  be  fully  in  accordance  with 
Due  Process.  No  other  legal  conclusion  can. 
I  suggest,  be  fairly  drawn  from  an  objective 
examination  of  the  Hannah  opinion. 

Nevertheless.  I  would  also  suggest  that 
everything  that  is  constitutional  is  not  nec- 
essarily wise,  and  I  reiterate  my  conviction 
that  the  protections  accorded  by  Title  I  of 
S  30.  with  suitable  modifications,  ought  to 
be  considered  both  necessary  and  adequate 
to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  apj^ear- 
ing  before  or  made  the  subject  of  a  report 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  or  any  other 
similar  executive  investigating  body. 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS:  TITLE  1  OF  S.  30;  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION,  AND  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT 

Following.  In  tabular  form.  Is  a  compiara- 
tive  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of 
S.  30.  the  Civil  Rights  Act,"  and  how  they 
proceed  if  the  Commission  would  be  changed 
under  the  amendment  that  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  felt  Inappropriate  to  adopt. 


Title  I  0)  S.  30 


Civil  Rights  Act 


Proposed  amendment 


(1)  Wtiat  vote  ol  the  body  is  necessary  to  issue  a  report? 

(2)  Wtiat  subject  matter  may  be  covered  bv  reports? 


(3)  Which  persons  are  subject  to  the  report  wr  iting  power? 

(4)  What  provision  is  made  lor  judicial  review  ol  the  propriety  o! 

the  report? 

(5)  What  provision  is  made  lor  appellate  njhts  to  review  the  court 

decision? 

(6)  Does  the  subject  have  a  statutory  right  to  answer  any  part  ot 

the  report? 

(7)  What  rule  governs  putilicity  in  the  hearings? 


(8)  What  burden  ot  proof  controls  the  conclusions  reached  m  ihe 

report? 

(9)  Does  the  subiect  ol  a  report  have  a  statutory  right  to  call 

witness  In  his  behail? 

(10)  What  provision  is  made  for  the  effect  c(  a  report  on  a  pending 

criminal  matter? 

(11)  Does  a  witness  have  the  right  to  have  counsel  present  n  the 

hearings? 

(12)  May  Ihe  counsel  raise  objections  in  the  prweeding? 


,  Majority  (sec  3333) 

,  Noncriminal  misconduct  (sec. 
3333(aKl)) 

,  Limited  to  public  officials  (sec, 
333(1)) 
Judicial  review  prior  to  publication 

(sec  333(b)  10(e)) 
(leneral  civil  appellate  rights  ap- 
plicable (sec  333(cXl)) 

Verified  answer  becomes  part  ot 
iepott(sec  333(cX3)) 

Secret  (Rule  6(e).  Fed  R  Cnm 

Proc.). 
Preponderance  ol  the  evidence 

(sec  3333(bX2)) 
Yes  (sec  3333(bX2)) 


No  disclosure  pending  case  (sec. 

3333(d)). 
No 

do 


Majority  (implied,  since  no  express  provision) 

May  investigate  both  criminal  and  noncriminal  misconduct  em- 
bracing discrimination,  but  may  not  examine  fraternal  orgarija- 
tions,  colleges,  or  religious  bodies  (sec.  1  J4(aXlX6)) 

Any  person  may  be  identified  in  report  (implied,  since  no  exfiess 
provision) 

No  provision 

...do ^ 


Have  statement  hied  in  hearings,  but  not  report  (sec   102(e)) 


Executive  if  defamatory  or  incriminating  testimony  to  be  tal>en, 

but  ma»  later  make  public  (sec.  102(e)). 
No  express  provision - - 

Have  statements  filed  n  hearings,  but  not  in  report,  it  public  use 

IS  made  of  critical  testimony  (sec   102(e))- 
No  express  provision 


Yes  (sec.  102(c)). 


Majority 
Noncriminal 
misconjucL 

Public  official,  not 
private  citizen. 

Judicial  review  prior 
tc  puoiication 

General  civil  appel- 
late lights  ap- 
licable 

Verihed  answer  be- 
comes part  ol 
report. 

Executive. 

Preponderance  of 

the  evidence. 
Yes 

No  disclosure  pend- 

inj;  case 
Yes. 


.do. 


Do. 


CONCLrSION 

As  it  may  be  clearly  seen  from  an  exam- 
ination Of  the  above  comparative  analysis, 
the  civil  liberties  of  a  person  named  in  a  re- 
port under  title  I  of  S  30  and  under  my  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
would  now  have  significantly  greater  protec- 
tions than  he  now  has  under  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  These  protec- 
tions may  be  afforded  the  subject,  moreover, 
without  an  undue  loss  of  operating  efficiency. 
New  York  grand  juries  now  labor  under  com- 
parable limitations,  and  no  one  suggests 
that  they  cannot  get  the  job  done.  With  the 
final  enactment  of  title  I,  special  grand  Juries 
in  the  Federal  system  can  and  will  meet 
these  safeguards  and  still  get  the  Job  done. 
There  is.  in  short,  no  reason  rooted  In  effi- 
ciency warranting  the  rejection  of  this 
amendment. 

There  is  no  Important  distinction,  more- 
over,  between   the  role  now   played  by  the 


Civil  Rights  Commission  In  its  Investigating 
and  reporting  function  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  and  the  role  envisioned  by  title  I  for 
special  grand  juries  in  their  Investigating 
and  reporting  functions  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  and  the  role  envisioned  by  title  I  for 
special  grand  Juries  in  their  investigating 
and  report  writing  functions  in  the  area  of 
misconduct  of  public  officials  and  organized 
crime.  Because  there  is  no  significant  dis- 
tinction, the  same  limitations — no  more,  no 
less — that  will  be  applicable  to  the  special 
grand  Jury  should  now  be  made  applicable 
to  the  Commission.  In  all  candor.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  contrary  pyosltion  can  be  argued  in 
good  conscience.  My  colleagues,  both  in  the 
House  and  In  the  Senate,  will  have  to  search 
long  for  a  principled  rationale  for  the  double 
standard  that  will  result  if  my  amendment 
is  rejected 

I  do  not  understand  what  leads  them  to 
oppose  a  report  writing  with  strict  safeguards 


lor  grand  Juries,  but  to  support  a  report  WTit- 
ing  u-ithotit  strict  t-afeguards  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  11  our  constitutional 
Idea  of  equal  Justice  under  law  is  indeed  to 
be  made  a  living  truth,  then  these  statutes 
respecting  reporting  should  he  made  equal. 
Fidelity  to  principle,  not  prejudice,  demands 
no  less. 

FOOTNOTES 

^Alabama.  Ala  Code  SO,  {$76-62:  Alaska. 
Alaslca  Stat.  §  12.40.030:  Arizona.  Ariz.  Rev. 
Stat.  Ann.  §  13-1531;  Arkansas,  Ark.  Stat. 
Ann.  §5  43-907  to  43-911:  CaHfornia.  Cal. 
Penal  Code  §§914.1.  915.  917.  920.  921.  922. 
925,  927.  928.  929:  Georgia.  Ga.  Code  Ann. 
59  §5  305,  306,  307,  308,  309.  310.  313.  314.  315. 
316.  401:  Idaho.  Idaho  Code  Ann.  §f  19-1101. 
19-1109,  1^1110;  Indiana.  Ind.  Ann.  Stat. 
§9-824;  Iowa.  Iowa  Code  Ann.  §§771.1  to 
771.3:  Michigan,  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  Ann. 
§§767.3,  767.4;  Missouri,  Mo.  Ann.  Stat. 
i  540.-020;  Montana,  Mont   Rev.  0}de>  Ann. 
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94  5  1405;  Nevada.  Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  H  172.106, 
17->  113  172.125.  172  175.  172  185:  Se'X  Mex- 
u-o  NM  b'.at  Ann  §5  41-5-16.  41-5-17:  Nrtr 
York  N.Y.  Code  Cr  Prac  5S245.  25:3.  254; 
North  Dakota.  N  D.  Cent.  Code  5§  2^10-18  to 
2^10  20  Oklahoma.  Okla.  Stat,  Ann.  22 
J  331;  South  Dakota.  S.  D.  Code  5J  34.1216. 
4J  1216;  Tenru-asee,  Tenn.  Code  Ann.  55  40- 
li>Oj  to  4^^1608.  Ctah,  Utah  Code  Ann.  51  77- 
18  7  77-19-1;  VVu-Wunpton.  Wash.  Rev.  Code 
Ann    5§  10  28.090  to  10.28.110. 

'Calxform:.  Cal.  Penal  Code  55  9^9.  930. 
Q33  Mia  9-  Georgia.  Ga.  Code  Ann  i  59-317; 
\<Turfa.  Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  §8  172.  175;  Netc 
Yo'--  N  Y  Code  Cr.  Proc  §  253-i;  Oklahoma. 
OKla.  etat.  Ann.  22  §  34L  and  Utah.  Utah 
Code  Ann    1967  Session  Laws  p.  575, 

^  Court  developed  rules  restrict  the  power 
cf  the  grand  Jury  to  nie  re;x>rts  making  the 
exor-tse  of  this  power  consistent  with  a  high 
rrgard  for  civil  liberties.  See  In  Re  Ccmden 
Co  G'ond  Jury.  34  N.J.  378.  196  A  2d  465 
(19611  For  an  example  of  a  New  Jersey 
Brand  lurv  report  denhng  w:*h  organized 
cnrr.e.  see"  115  Cong.  Rec  S15751  (dally  ed. 
Dec  5.  19691. 

•  For  an  example  of  a  New  York  grand  Jury 
report  dealing  with  governmental  inetn- 
ciencv.  see  116  Cong  Rec.  S121  (dally  ed. 
Jan.  19,  1970). 

•  Speclflcallv  excluded  from  the  holding 
were  "reports'  of  a  general  nature  touching 
on  condition  In  a  community."  Ill  F.  Supp, 
869,  These.  Judge  Wadnifleld  observed, 
ierve  'a  valuable  function  and  may  not  be 
amenable  to  challenge  "  I-J. 

•  It  has  been  suggested  that  thU  recom- 
mendation did  not  include  reports  that 
might  comment  on  speclflc  individuals,  Re- 
marks of  Senator  Charles  Goodell.  115  Cong, 
Rec.  S16162  (dally  ed.  Dec,  9,  1969),  and  It 
must  t>e  conceded  that  the  -ext  of  the  Com- 
mission Report  Itself  Is  ambiguous.  Never- 
theless, when  It  is  read  In  the  context  of  ii.s 
•legislative  history,"  It  is  difficult.  I  suggest, 
to  read  It  In  so  limited  a  fashion.  The  Com- 
mission's recommendation  here  was  based 
on  the  work  of  Us  Task  Force  on  Organized 
Crime,  which  had  before  a  review  of  the 
law  tha'  ?peclflcaily  recommended  that  the 
"right  to  file  reports  should  be  restored"  in 
Federal  law.  Since  gener.U  reports  are  per- 
missible, see  sup'a.  "restored"  could  only  be 
taken  to  mean  to  include  lepor.^  comment- 
ing on  specific  individuals.  See  Task  Force 
Report:  Organized  Crime  83-85    (1967). 

"  Measures  Relating  to  Organized  Crime. 
Heirlngs  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  91st  Cong. 
1st  sess.    (1969)    (hereafter  cited  hearings  i 

*  I  note  here  that  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Committee  acknowledged  in  the  (Hearings 
at  239 1  that  he  had  no  "concrete  experience" 
from  New  York  to  show  that  the  New  York 
law  was  not  working  well  and  that  the 
spokesman  for  the  Union  was  asked  to  pro- 
vide for  the  record  any  Indication  of  abuse 
In  New  York  or  elsewhere  but  failed  to  pro- 
vide any   (/d.  at  481). 

•Chief  Justice  Arthur  Vanderbllt  In  In 
Re  Camden  County  Grand  Jury  10  N.J.  23, 
89  A  2d  416.  444  ( 1943 1  responded  to  the  con- 
cern reflected  In  Senator  Cooper's  question 
in  these  words: 

"There  are  many  official  acts  and  omissions 
ihst  fa::  short  of  criminal  mlscond'ict  and 
yet  are  not  In  the  public  Interest.  It  Is  very 
much  to  the  public  advantage  that  such  con- 
duct Is  revealed  in  an  effective  way.  No  com- 
munity desires  to  Uve  a  hairbreadth  above  the 
criminal  level,  which  might  well  be  the  case 
If  there  were  no  ofBclal  organ  of  public  pro- 
test Such  presentmenta  are  a  great  deterrent 
to  official  wrongdoing  .  .  .  (andl  Inspire 
public  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  body 
politic  to  purge  Itself  of  untoward  con- 
dltlons." 

••  Voting  for  the  amendment  were  Senators 
Brooke.    Cooper,    Domlnlck,    Pong,    Ooodell, 


Hart.  Hatfield.  Kennedy.  Metcalf,  Mondale, 
RlblcofT.  Stevens,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

•■'Justices  Douglas  and  Black  dissented. 
Yet  slgniflcantlv.  they,  too,  recognized  the 
unique  investigative  role  trftdlllonally  played 
by  grand  lunes  in  our  scheme  of  government, 
aiid  they'  explicitly  excepted  lib  procedures 
ircm  the  strictures  they  leveled  at  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Civil  Rlghta  Commission,  363 
VS.  at  493-508. 

>-'  Only  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Itself  whl 
be  .inaJysed  here,  since  It  Is  only  these 
provisions  what  may  not  be  unilaterally 
changed  by  the  Commission.  Nevertheless, 
the  Commission  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
adopting  bv  regulations  procedural  protec- 
tions for  witnesses  bevond  those  required  by 
law.  See  42  CFR,  5  702.1-17.  By  regulation, 
witnesses  or  subjects  of  hearings  or  reports 
may  subpoena  witnesses  in  their  behalf 
(5702  6(b))  and  conduct  limited  cross-ex- 
amination through  the  Commission  by  writ- 
ten question  (§702  9).  These  Implementing 
regulations,  in  short,  reflect  a  commenable 
concern  with  civil  liberties. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S.  3302'  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and 
for  other  purix).«:es. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
seem  to  have  heard  elements  of  a  rumor 
to  the  effe.t  that  someone  has  .said  there 
will  be  no  vote^  this  aflerr.ocn  or  tomor- 
row. For  the  informstion  of  those  who 
mav  have  been  alerted  to  tluit  rumor, 
there  will  be  votes  today  and  there  will 
be  votes  tomorrow,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure.  S.  3302.  ln\  elves  the  extension 
for  2  vears  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  which  is  designed  to  further 
production  facilities  In  areas  considered 
crucial  to  our  defense  needs. 

The  key  issue  Involved  In  the  pending 
proposal.  I  believe,  is  not  that  extension 
but  a  significant  amendment  proposed 
by  the  di.':tinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin *  Mr.  Proxmire  >  providing  for  uni  - 
form  cost  accoimting  standards,  an  effort 
which  I  personnaly  favor,  and  which  was 
favored  bv  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization,  of  which  I  am 
honored  to  be  chairman,  and  by  the  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

STATEMENT  ON  NITD  FOB  COST-ACCOtTNTING 
STANDARDS    UECISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  study  of  the  feas- 
ibility of  applying  uniform  cost-account- 
ing standards  to  negotiated  cost-account- 
ing standards  to  negotiated  prime  con- 
tract and  subcontract  defense  procure- 
ments of  $100,000  or  more  was  imder- 
taken  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  pursuant  to  statutory  direction  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended. 

The  study  concluded  that  imlform 
cost-accounting  standards  were  feasible. 
The  Comptroller  General  was  supported 
in  this  position  by  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, other  agencies  of  the  executive 


branch,  and  the  principal  professional 
accounting  organizations. 

The  study  was  carefully  formulated 
and  its  conclusions  very  convincing.  In 
the  course  of  the  study,  all  types  of  re- 
search techniques  were  employed.  The 
views  of  industry-,  the  public  accounting 
profession,  Govenunent  representatives 
and  the  accounting  academic  community 
were  carefully  sought  out.  The  study  was 
directed  not  only  to  the  feasibility  but  to 
the  necessity  for  cast-accounting  stand- 
ards. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  estimated 
that  the  savings  to  the  Government 
through  better  control  of  negotiated  con- 
tiacts  would  be  substantial.  Tne  study 
also  concluded  that  the  use  of  cost-ac- 
counting standards  would  impose  no 
greater  financial  burdens  on  defense  con- 
tractors, large  or  small,  than  these  con- 
tractors presently  experience  in  coping 
with  the  section  XV  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulations. 

As  high  as  89  percent  of  military  pro- 
curement is  awarded  under  negotiated 
conditions.  A  large  percentage  of  the  89 
percent  is  awarded  under  conditions 
which  are  not  solely  price  competitive. 
In  such  cases  cost  plays  a  major  role  in 
the  decisionmaking  proces.ses  of  con- 
tract negotiations,  administration,  and 
settlement. 

Herein  lies  the  need  for  cost-account- 
ing standards.  Cost-accoimting  stand- 
ards are  merely  a  means  of  bringing  com- 
mon meaning  to  technical  words,  their 
relationships  and  allocation  practices  in 
the  interests  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  negotiating  processes.  But.  contrary 
to  some  views,  the  proposed  cost-account- 
ing standards  do  not  mean  uniform  cost- 
accounting  systems. 

Clearly  defined  cost-accounting  stand- 
ards, standards  which  narrow  the  margin 
of  misunderstandings  to  greater  con- 
sistency in  the  use  of  terms,  concepts  and 
practices  can  do  much  to  Improve  the 
whole  climate  of  imderstanding  between 
industry.  Government,  the  Congress  and 
the  public. 

There  Is  ample  emphasis  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Comptroller  General  that  the 
proposed  cost-accounting  standards 
would  not  Impose  rigid  restrictions  upon 
industry.  He  points  out  that  they  would 
not  eliminate  the  diversity  In  the  way 
contractors  do  their  business  and  would 
not  require  them  to  maintain  uniform 
cost-accoimting  systems. 

However,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  there 
be  standards  which  will  encourage  con- 
sistency In  practice."  for  all  contractors 
in  similar  contracting  situations. 

Those  who  have  declared  cost-ac- 
coimting standards  to  be  feasible  are 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  standards  must 
be  tailor  made  to  the  needs  of  defense 
industry  and  that  they  must  recognize 
the  diversity  and  complexity  of  the 
operations  of  many  contractors. 

With  these  understandir.gs  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  cost-arcoimting  standards, 
there  should  be  little  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of 
cost-accounting  standards. 

Frequently  those  who  oppose  the  need 
for  uniform  cost- accounting  standards 
cite  that  there  are  present  regulations  of 
various  agencies  and  professional  groups 
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which  substantisdly  provide  standards. 
Some  cite  the  regulation  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service;  others  refer  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Seciuities  and  Exchange 
Commission:  still  others  point  out  the 
rules  by  the  Renegotiation  Board.  Still 
others  call  attention  to  the  "generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles"  underly- 
ing financial  reporting  to  stockholders. 
Each  of  these  fail  significantly  for  the 
purposes  of  contract  administration  since 
they  are  designed  for  entirely  different 
purposes. 

Tlie  most  frequent  argument  is  that 
.section  XV  of  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulations  (ASPR>  ade- 
quately serves  the  needs.  Even  though 
these  are.  in  a  seme,  cost-accoimting 
standards,  they  are  measurably  deficient 
in  two  respects  In  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation. 

First,  various  provisions  of  section  X\' 
of  A8PR  often  cite  "generDlly  accepted 
accounting  principles"  as  guidelines  gov- 
erning costing  practices.  Generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles,  the  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  which  are  to  govern  the 
standards  of  financial  reporting  to  stock 
holders  were  never  Intended  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  problems  of  contract  cost- 
ing. This  point  Is  amply  supported  by  tes- 
timony of  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants. 

Second,  section  XV  of  ASPR  provides 
few  criteria  for  the  application  of  cost- 
accounting  principles  in  given  situations. 
This  flexibility  allows  considerable  dis- 
cretion in  the  selection  of  costing  meth- 
ods to  rest  with  defense  contrsu^tors. 

The  experiences  of  the  GAO  and  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  cited  in 
the  GAO  study  report  not  only  confirmed 
the  conditions  reported  in  the  June  1968 
hearings  but  are  ample  evidence  that  sec- 
tion XV  of  ASPR  is  sorely  lacking  and 
outmoded  in  terms  of  the  complexity  of 
modem  defense  contract  situations. 

In  a  negotiated  procurement  situation, 
there  is  great  dependence  upon  cost  in- 
formation not  only  in  choosing  as  among 
bidders  but  in  the  price  determination. 
Without  quality  cost  data,  without  com- 
monly imderstood  definitions  and  con- 
ceptual relationships,  the  Government 
negotiator  Is  largely  "flying  blind,"  He 
has  few  reliable  bases  for  determination 
of  reasonableness  of  cost.  At  the  nego- 
tiation table,  the  contractor  is  at  an  ad- 
vantage since  under  present  practices,  for 
the  definitions,  the  cost  relationships  and 
allocation  practices  are  largely  his  to  de- 
vise and  to  change.  Uniform  cost-ac- 
counting standards  will  equalize  to  a 
great  extent  the  bargaining  ixjsition  of 
the  Government  representatives  since 
the  definitions  and  ground  rules  will  be 
rooted  in  firmer  understandings. 

Considering  the  significance  of  cost- 
accounting  standards  to  the  whole  issue 
of  orderly  defense  contract  administra- 
tion as  so  ably  presented  in  the  study 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
as  substantiated  by  witnesses  which  have 
appeared  before  our  committee,  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  approach  to  the 
formulation  of  cost-accounting  stand- 
ards is  required.  This  is  the  objective  of 
the  legislation.  I  therefore  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  favorably  on  S.  3302. 


I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  will  deal  further  with  the 
uniform  accounting  pro\'isions. 

THE      NEED      FOR      UNIFORM      COST      ACCOtTNTINO 
STANDARDS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  S. 
3302  extends  the  defense  production  for 

2  additional  years  and  requires  that  iml- 
form cost  accounting  standards  be  used 
on  certain  defense  contracts.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  word  "certain  '  because  in 
my  view,  the  committee  approved  a  loop- 
hole amendment  which  seriously  cripples 
the  bin  by  exempting  contractor's  doing 
less  than  a  $25  million  a  year  business 
with  the  Pentagon.  Later  on  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  this  gaping  loop- 
hole. In  the  meantime.  I  would  like  to 
explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  the 
urgent  need  to  require  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting on  all  defense  contracts. 

NO     COMPETmON  ON     DEFENSB     CONTRACTS 

Mr.  President,  in  fiscal  year  1969,  only 
11  percent  of  all  military  procurement 
was  obtained  through  competitive  bid- 
ding. The  remaining  89  percent  of  mili- 
tary procurement — more  than  $36  bil- 
lion— was  awarded  under  negotiated  con- 
tracts. These  negotiated  contracts  are 
not  competitive.  They  are  not  awarded 
after  the  full  interplay  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  More  than  half  these 
contracts  are  sole  source  awards  to  giant 
firms — monopolies  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  remainder  goes,  at  best,  to 
oligopolies,  with  but  one  buyer — the  U.S. 
Government. 

This  cozy  relationship  between  the 
Pentagon  and  defense  contractors  has 
produced  the  most  bloated,  wasteful  and 
inefficient  military  machine  in  the  world. 
Our  weapons  systems  wind  up  costing  2  or 

3  times  their  original  estimates;  and  only 
one  system  out  of  eight  lives  up  to  Its 
expected  performance.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Pentagon  cannot  file  for  bank- 
ruptcy as  did  the  Perm  Central.  A  group 
of  court  ai>pointed  receivers  could  hardly 
do  a  worse  job  of  managing  our  military 
procurement. 

The  $36  billion  spent  under  negotiated 
defense  contracts  in  fiscal  year  1969  rep- 
resents one-half  of  the  personal  income 
taxes  of  the  73,000.000  individual  U.S. 
taxpayers.  Today,  the  taxpayer  does  not 
get  a  proper  accounting  of  how  thesa 
Government  funds  are  bemg  spent  be- 
cause there  are  no  uniform  standards  for 
determining  costs.  We  require  these  tax- 
payers to  report  their  income  and  their 
deductions  scrupulously  if  they  make 
more  than  $650  a  year.  But  we  Ignore  the 
need  for  proper  accounting  for  $36  bil- 
lion of  defense  expenditures. 

EXISTING  LAWS  INADEQUATE 

In  the  absence  of  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  about  contract  costs  in 
a  negotiated  procurement,  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  it 
is  paying  too  much  or  too  little,  whether 
the  contractor's  profit  is  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  or  how  costs  compare  to 
other  jobs.  Negotiations  are  frustrated  in 
the  absence  of  a  clear  understanding  of 
costs. 

Our  protective  legislation  in  the  area  of 
defense  procurement  assumes  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  cost  and  what  is 
profit.  The  Renegotiation  Act  requires 
contractors  to  submit  statements  of  their 


costs  and  profits  on  defense  work  so  that 
the  Renegotiation  Board  can  detect  ex- 
cess profits.  The  Truth-in-Negotiations 
Act  requires  contractors  to  submit  cost 
statements  in  defense  contracts  so  that 
the  Government  can  have  a  sound  basis 
for  evaluating  the  reasonableness  of 
prices  in  noncompetitive  procurements. 
Unless  the  Government  can  be  sure  that 
contractors'  cost  statements  fairly  reflect 
actual  costs,  neither  of  the  two  laws  can 
be  efTective. 

The  Slst  Congress  is  considering  other 
efforts  to  promote  more  effective  cost 
control  by  the  Defense  Department  and 
its  contractors.  A  clear  understanding  of 
costs  is  essential  to  all  of  these  efforts. 

THE  LACK  OF  FIRM  COST  ACCOUNTING  STANDARSB 

Today,  however,  no  one  in  Government 
can  accurately  determine  costs  and  prof- 
its on  defense  contracts  because  there 
are  no  uniform  accounting  standards. 
Consequently,  figures  can  be  manipulated 
and  distorted  to  show  a  wide  range  of  di- 
verse results,  depending  on  the  purpose. 
When  it  is  to  his  advantage,  a  defense 
contractor  can  show  higher  profits.  For 
example,  in  reports  to  stockholders,  he 
can  select  accounting  procedures  that 
will  show  the  lowest  costs  and  highest 
profits.  If  he  wants  to  show  low  profits  to 
the  Renegotiation  Board  or  to  a  Penta- 
gon-sponsored study  team  he  can  select 
other  accounting  procedures  that  will 
yield  the  desired  results.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  wide  variety  of  cost  ac- 
counting practices  considered  acceptable 
under  present  defense  procurement  rules, 
a  contractor  is  able  to  show  high  esti- 
mated costs  for  purposes  of  contract 
price  negotiations  and  low  costs  later  on 
for  purposes  of  earrung  more  profit  under 
incentive  contracts. 

ACCOOTTANTS      IN      WONDERLAND 

Trying  to  determine  true  costs 
through  generaUy  accepted  accounting 
principles  is  like  measuring  with  a  rub- 
ber ruler.  While  a  contractor  does  not 
have  unlimited  flexibility,  he  is  certain- 
ly free  to  stretch  the  truth  to  suit  his 
pui-poses.  The  elastic  nature  of  cost  ac- 
countiiig  inevitably  works  to  the  benefit 
of  the  contractor  and  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayer. 

As  an  example  of  the  wonderland  of 
cost  accounting,  consider  the  testimony 
of  Robert  Anthony  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  Mr.  Anthony  is  a 
former  comptroller  of  the  Defense  De- 
paitment  and  is  now  a  professor  of  man- 
agement control  at  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  and  the  author  of  textbooks 
in  the  field  of  accounting  and  manage- 
ment. He  is  thus  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Antliony  refers  to  a  recent  study 
of  the  cost  accounting  system  of  12 
large  defense  contractors.  The  finds  are 
amazing: 

No  two  cf  the  12  contractors  used  the 
same  method  of  allocating  overhead 
costs; 

Even  for  general  and  administrative 
costs,  six  different  bases  of  allocation 
were  used  by  the  12  companies; 

Indirect  costs  ranged  from  a  low  of 
23  percent  to  a  high  of  50  percent  of  the 
total  costs; 

Anthony  concludes  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  way  of  finding  out  how  much 
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of  this  variation  was  the  result  of  true 
differences  m  the  nature  of  the  cost,  and 
how  much  was  simply  a  reflection  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost  accounting  prin- 
ciples used. 

Understandably.  such  accounting 
flexibility  is  most  convenient  for  defense 
contractors,  because  in  any  situation 
they  can  generate  a  wide  range  of  cost 
figures— all  purporting  to  represent  the 
fact.s.  This  accounting  flexibility  nulli- 
fies the  intent  of  the  Truth-in-Negotia- 
tions  and  the  Renegotiation  Acts.  More- 
over, it  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  that  contract  prices 
are  reasonable,  that  defense  work  is  be- 
ing done  efficiently,  and  that  the  public 
IS  getting  a  "square  deal."  Cost  figures 
are  nebulous  at  best.  Admiral  Rickover 
summed  up  the  situation  this  way: 

In  my  work  I  find  It  is  virtually  Impossible, 
without  spending  months  reconstructing 
e.ich  suppliers  books,  to  discover  what  de- 
fense equipment  really  costs  to  ni.uiufac- 
ture  or  how  nuich  profit  contractors  .ictually 
make  in  producing  It.  The  problem  is  the  ex- 
treme varl.ibility  of  .iccountmg  pr.ictices — 
the  lack  of  uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards Costs  on  some  contracts  are  not  con- 
sidered as  co--ts  on  other  contracts  Contr.ic- 
lors  price  contracts  under  one  accounting 
system,  yet  charge  their  costs  under  a  dif- 
ferent accounting  system.  On  moet  defense 
con'racti  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
contnctor  keep  meaningful  cost  records.  In 
these  circumstance?.  It  becomes  virtually 
impossible  to  determine  true  costs. 

n-EXIBILrtT    VNLIMrrED 

The  rubbery  nature  of  cost  account- 
ing standards  can  also  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  a  Navy  and  GAO  posUudit  of  a  single 
defense  contract.  Auditors  made  seven 
different  reports  containing  11  differing 
estimates  of  the  supplier's  actual  costs. 
The  range  of  difference  was  as  much  as 
50  percent. 

The  GAO  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
accoimting  cited  numeious  cases  where 
flexible  accounting  rules  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  contractor  and  against 
the  taxpayer.  These  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Using  one  accoimting  method  for  bid 
purposes  and  another  for  bookkeeping 
purposes; 

Recovering  the  same  charges  twice  by 
charging  them  directly  and  also  includ- 
ing them  in  overhead  charges: 

Hiding  unallowable  charges  in  over- 
head expenses; 

Charging  civilian  business  costs  to 
defense  contracts  by  manipulating  meth- 
ods for  allocating  overhead; 

Recovering  unallowable  cost  overruns 
by  charging  them  under  another  name; 

Treatmg  capital  outlays  as  current  ex- 
penditures and  charging  the  entire 
amount  to  the  Government: 

Failing  to  credit  the  Government  for 
its  proper  share  of  refunds  or  discounts 
received  by  the  contractor. 

We  have  chaos  in  accoimting  not  be- 
cause the  subject  is  too  difficult  or  com- 
plex. If  the  military-aerospace  industry 
can  invent  complicated  missile  systems 
and  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  able  to  devise  a  uniform 
cost  accounting  system. 

TTie  reason  we  lack  accounting  stand- 
ards is  simple — because  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  industry  not  to  have  them. 


The  situation  was  best  summed  up  by 
Robert  Anthony  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Harvard  Business  Review : 

With  respect  to  defense  contracts,  there  is 
a  basic  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
parties.  The  contractor  wants  tiie  standards 
to  be  few  and  general,  giving  him  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  laUtude  in  choosing  the 
most  advantageous  cost  alternative  In  a  par- 
ticular circumstance  The  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  the  standards  to  be  specific 
in  order  to  minimize  the  judgments  required 
In  auditing  cost  reimbursements. 

(Some,  by  the  way,  deny  the  existence  of 
tins  conflict.  They  assert  that  a  conUactor. 
even  In  the  absence  of  standards,  will  volun- 
tarily me.isure  costs  according  to  what  is  fair, 
even  when  this  is  Inconsltuent  with  his  In- 
terests. This  is  a  n.iive  point  of  view,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  knowledgeable  men  ap- 
pear to  expect  that  other  knowledgeable  men 
will  give  credence  to  it. 

S.\VtNO     THE      TAXPAYER      MONEY 

For  years.  Admiral  Rickover  has  been 
the  one  man  in  the  Defense  E>epartment 
with  the  courage  to  blow  the  whistle  on 
the  defense  industry  and  their  account- 
ing mai^pulations.  Since  1963.  he  has  ad- 
vocated uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards. According  to  Rickover.  the  lack  of 
such  standards  i.-  "the  most  serious  de- 
ficiency in  defense  procurement  today." 
While  tile  lack  of  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards are  not  nearly  as  spectacular  or 
dramatic  as  giant  cost  overruns  on  major 
weapons  systems,  their  impact  on  the 
Federal  taxpayer  may  be  equally  severe. 
Tlie  Comptroller  General  has  estimated 
the  savings  from  uniform  cost  account- 
ing standards  would  be  substantial.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  estimated  the  savings 
could  exceed  $2  billion  a  year.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  CPA  firms 
has  testified  that  with  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting standards  a  "5-pprcent  reduc- 
tion—in cost— would  not  be  out  of  the 
question,"  thus  approximating  Admiral 
Rickover's  estimate,  because  5  percent  of 
$40  billion  in  procurment  would  be  $2 
billion.  Other  accountants  have  testified 
that  even  if  no  sav;n>-'s  came  about,  the 
resulting  decrease  in  contract  disputes 
would  be  well  worth  the  effort. 

GAO      FINDS     STANDARDS     FEASIBLE 

Two  years  ago.  tlie  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  to  require  the  Comptroller 
General  to  stud>-  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing such  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  and  ropori  his  findings  to  the 
Congress  within  18  months. 

In  his  siud.v  the  Comptroller  Greneral 
investigated  thoroughly  both  the  need 
for  and  feasibility  of  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting standards.  He  solicited  and  an- 
alyzed Uie  views  of  defense  industry,  pub- 
lic accountants.  Government  account- 
ants, and  the  academic  community.  He 
examined  the  present  accounting  prac- 
tices of  industry  and  the  problems  caused 
by  the  lack  of  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards. 

This  study  determined  that  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards  are  both  feasi- 
ble and  necessary.  That  was  the  finding 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Now.  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  urged  Congress  to 
establish  such  standards.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get, and  the  executive  branch  agree  that 


uniform  cost  accounting  standards  are 
needed.  So,  as  I  say,  this  is  supported  by 
the  administration,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
by  tlie  executive  branch  generally. 

The  Federal  Government  Accoununts 
Association,  which  represents  the  ac- 
countants and  auditors  in  all  branches  of 
Government — the  people  that  have  to 
put  up  with  these  problems  daily— has 
unanimously  endorsed  the  need  for  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards.  Other 
professional  accounting  groups  and  lead- 
ing private  accountants  support  the 
GAO  findings.  Only  the  defense  industry 
opposes  imiform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards— for  obvious  reasons. 

WHAT   THE    BILL   DOES 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate 
would  implement  the  GAO  report  by  re- 
quiring the  establishment  of  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards.  Tlie  stand- 
ards would  be  promulgated  by  a  five 
member  Cost-Accounting  Standards 
Board  appointed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  who  would  be  designated  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  is  direct-ed  to  promulgate 
cost  accounting  standards  designed  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  consistency  in 
the  cost  accounting  practices  followed 
by  defense  contractors.  These  standards 
may  be  issued  from  time  to  time,  but 
in  my  judgment,  the  major  development 
of  the  standards  should  be  completed  in 
two  years. 

The  Board  is  also  directed  to  issue  reg- 
ulations requiring  defense  contractors  to 
disclose  their  own  cost  accounting  prac- 
tices in  advance  of  a  contract  and  to  fol- 
low those  practices  consistently.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  regulations  will  be  put 
into  effect  shortly  after  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  since  the  requirement 
of  internal  consistency  can  hardly  be 
considered  overly  complex  and  contro- 
versial. 

The  legislation  would  be  applicable 
on  all  negotiated  defense  prime  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  where  the  con- 
tractor's sales  to  the  Government  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  exceeded  $25  mil- 
lion. The  $25  million  exemption  is  the 
loophole  amendment  I  referred  to  earlier 
which  I  shall  seek  later  to  eliminate. 

The  term  defense  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  includes  the  military, 
space,  atomic  energy,  and  military  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Government. 

STANDARDS    NEEDED    NOW 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  few  years 
we  have  seen  military  spending  escalate 
beyond  control.  While  some  reductions 
have  been  made,  there  are  still  billions 
wasted  which  are  urgently  needed  to 
help  meet  our  pressing  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs. 

Uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
will  not  solve  all  our  procurement  prob- 
lems. Accounting  principles  will  not 
make  weapon  systems  work  when  they 
do  not.  nor  will  they  stop  us  from  buy- 
ing weapons  we  do  not  need  or  adding 
excessive  gadgetry  to  those  we  do  need. 

But  uniform  cost  accoimting  is  cer 
tainly  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  Ef- 
fective cost  accounting  can  help  bring 
escalating  military  costs  under  neater 
control  and  enable  our  defense  procure- 
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ment  officials  to  obtain  the  maximum  re- 
turn on  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
reestablish  its  constitutional  authority 
to  control  Federal  expenditures.  The 
lime  has  come  to  place  defense  contract- 
ing under  more  effective  control.  I  call 
upon  the  Senate  to  strike  the  loopholes 
in  the  committee  bill  and  give  the  GAO 
the  authority  it  needs  to  establish  uni- 
form accounting  standards  for  defense 
contracts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  5.  beginning  with  "There" 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  in  line  19 
and  insert  the  following:  "There  Is  hereby 
established,  as  an  Independent  establish- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  Cost -Accounting  Standards  Board  to 
consist  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  four  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the 
members  appointed  to  the  Board,  two  shall  be 
from  the  accounting  profession,  one  shall  be 
representative  of  Industry,  and  one  shall  be 
from  a  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  term  of  office  of  each  of 
the  appointed  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
four  ye»rs.  except  that  (1)  the  terms  of  the 
members  first  appointed  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  one  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  one 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  one  at  the  end 
of  four  years;  and  (2)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed." 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  discussed  this 
matter  previously  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  MoNDALE't.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  and  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tills,  the 
pending  amendment  only,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  or  whomever  he  may  so  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoRD.'^N  of  Idaho ) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmire^ 
I  hope  the  Senate  understands  that 
there  is  no  basic  disagreement  within 
the  committee  as  to  the  advisability  of 
establishing  some  uniform  and  definite 
method  of  cost  accounting,  but  I  do  not 


feel  that  I  can  agree  with  him  that  up 
until  recently  we  have  had  nothing  but 
chaos  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  that 
because  of  the  lack  of  uniform  standards 
of  cost  accounting,  we  have  suffered  a 
$2  billion  annual  loss,  and  a  lot  of  other 
tilings. 

If  I  were  to  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  would 
have  to  remember  that  until  recently  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  under  the 
management  of  a  Secretary  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  genius  in  han- 
dling industrial  production  and  manag- 
ing industrial  problems.  That  man 
brought  in  a  group  known  as  the  "whiz 
kids"  into  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  they  were  supposed  to  have  had  the 
ability  to  solve  all  of  our  operating  and 
administrative  programs. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  amendment 
to  the  bill  has  been  suggested  only  after 
those  gentlemen  left  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  has 
two  purposes:  First,  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent Defense  Production  Act,  and.  sec- 
ond, to  set  up  a  system  whereby  cost 
accounting  standards  to  be  used  by  all 
defense  contractors  may  be  developed. 
This  new  section  was  conceived  in  re- 
sponse to  a  statement  by  Admiral  Rick- 
over that  some  $2  billion  was  being  lost 
by  the  Government  through  loopholes  in 
the  present  system,  a  statement,  by  the 
way,  which  was  not  supported  by  the 
facts  developed  in  our  hearings  either  as 
to  the  amount  or  the  type  of  loopholes, 
nor  were  we  told  specifically  the  type  of 
loopholes  through  which  this  $2  billion 
had  slipped.  The  testimony  that  was  ad- 
duced plainly  referred  only  to  claimed 
violations  of  present  accounting  proce- 
dures and.  while  we  were  given  examples 
of  tliese  claims,  on  the  grounds  of  con- 
fidentiality, the  committee  was  denied 
information  as  to  whether  the  claims 
were  finally  upheld.  On  the  basis  of  our 
hearings  and  the  information  provided, 
we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  changes  in  the  present  system  or 
whether  a  new  system  is  actually  needed. 
The  art  of  accounting  is  necessarily  a 
flexible  one,  and  there  is  considerable 
agreement  that  it  would  be  well  to  estab- 
lish a  board  to  study  the  problems  in- 
volved on  a  continuing  basis  and  tr>-  to 
develop  standards  that  would  be  just  and 
fair  to  both  the  Grovernment  and  the 
contractor  which  would  be  applied  to  all 
defense  contracts. 

When  the  committee  considered  the 
problem  of  who  should  select  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  what  type  of  a 
board  it  should  be,  a  basic  conflict  arose. 
The  authors  of  the  new  section  wanted 
the  board  to  be  selected  and  chaired  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  In  his  speech, 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin  rightly  re- 
ported that  that  is  the  provision  now  in 
the  bill.  Most  of  the  witnesses,  including 
the  Comptroller  General  and  half  of  the 
committee,  wanted  the  board  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  A  mo- 
tion that  the  President  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  that  the  Senate 
confirm  them  lost  by  a  tie  vote  in  the 
committee.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  bring 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  for  its  deci- 
sion today. 


Thai  ii-  ihe  purpose  of  my  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  to  change  the  method  of 
selecting  the  members  of  the  board. 

It  was  argued  ir  the  committee  that 
the  members  of  the  board  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General  be- 
cause the  President  would  appoint  men 
who  would  be  dominated  by  the  industry 
in  spite  of  their  review  and  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  To  prevent  this,  it  was 
alleged,  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
reports  to  Congress,  should  have  full 
power  over  setting  the  standards  as  well 
as  reviewing  them.  That  such  a  proce- 
dure is  botii  unusual  and  potentially 
dsmgerous  was  implicitly  recognized  even 
by  its  proponents  because  in  the  version 
on  which  the  committee  voted — and 
which  w  on  because  my  amendment  failed 
to  secure  more  than  a  tie — the  pro- 
ponents proposed  that  the  Comptroller 
General  nominate  the  board  members 
and  that  they  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Tills  strange  and  unique  proposal  was 
removed  from  the  committee  bill  only 
after  it  was  pointed  out  after  some  study 
that  It  was  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Mj-  amendment  would  set  up  an  in- 
dependent board  by  following  the  normal 
constitutional  pattern  of  appointment  by 
the  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

The  makeup  of  the  board  would  be 
the  same  as  that  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee in  that  it  would  consist  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  would  serve  as  chairman, 
and  four  other  members,  two  of  whom 
would  be  from  the  accounting  profes- 
sion, one  who  would  represent  industry 
and  one  from  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  im- 
portant difference  is.  however,  that  the 
board  members  would  not  be  dominated 
by  the  Comptroller  General  but  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  confirmed  by  this 
body.  Onlj-  in  this  way  can  the  board 
be  truly  independent  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  contractors,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  That  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  board  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  as  necessar>'  sis  that 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  alreadj'  related  that 
even  though  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  it  re- 
fused to  give  our  committee  the  full  story 
on  its  claimed  violations  of  existing  rules, 
despite  the  fact  that  several  contractors 
who  were  apparently  involved  in  some  of 
the  reported  cases  had  no  objection  to 
our  receipt  of  this  information  and  many 
were  anxious  that  their  views  be  given 
consideration. 

Perhaps  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  should  look  into  this  attitude 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office.  'What 
good  to  Congress  is  an  oversight  arm 
that  refuses  to  report  its  findings  in  full 
if  asked? 

Any  set  of  accounting  standards  to  be 
effective  must  be  neutral,  must  be  ob- 
jective, not  tilted  to  the  advantage  of 
either  party,  and  must  be  so  clear  as  to 
permit  the  least  possible  variation  in  in- 
terpretation by  either  side.  At  the  same 
time  the  standards  must  be  practical 
enough  to  be  applied  and  compiled  with 
while  the  work  is  in  process  as  well  as 
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through  postaudlt  review.  Application 
of  these  standards  at  the  time  the  work 
is  in  process  by  the  contractors  and 
auditors  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  equally  if  not  more  important  than 
the  postaudit  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  because  the  postaudit  mieht, 
in  large  part,  be  based  on  spot  audits, 
while  this  continuing  audit  is  complete, 
and  if  the  terms  of  the  accounting  stand- 
ards were  such  that  they  create  too  many 
disputes  while  the  work  is  going  on, 
they  could  add  to  the  costs  rather  than 
reduce  them  and  create  delays  in  de- 
livery. 

A  board  independent  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  needed  to  protect 
that  Agency.  If  the  necessary  quality  of 
accounting  standards  is  that  they  be  ob- 
jective and  neutral,  the  same  is  true  for 
the  function  of  the  auditor  which,  of 
course,  the  General  Accounting  Office  is. 

If,  as  required  under  this  bill,  the 
Comptroller  General  appoints  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  he  inevitably  becomes 
resp->nsible  for  the  standards  which  are 
developed  and  which  he  is  supposed  to 
judge  in  his  capacity  as  auditor  for  the 
Congress.  If  either  in  the  promulgation 
or  the  application  any  deviation  from 
objectivity  or  neutrality  shows  up,  he 
and  his  appointed  Ijoard,  being  human, 
will  have  a  natural  tendency  to  defend 
the  weakness  and  the  resulting  unfair- 
ness rather  than  to  correct  it.  In  other 
words,  his  basic  function  as  an  inde- 
pendent auditor  would  be  undermined. 

The  bill's  proposal  transfers  what  Is 
obviously  an  executive  function  to  a  leg- 
islative agency.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Maurice  Stans,  commented  on  this 
matter  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Referrinsj  to 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill.  Secretary 
Stans  indicated  that  we  cannot  solve  ex- 
ecutive branch  problems  by  transferring 
executive  functions  to  a  legislative 
agency.  He  said  that  to  do  so  would  re- 
move the  prerogatives  of  the  executive 
branch  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  He  recommended  strongly 
that  the  responsibilities  spelled  out  in  the 
Senate  bill  be  retained  in  the  executive 
branch.  He  added  that  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
should  be  that  of  exercising  its  oversight 
responsibility  to  insure  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  properly  carried  out. 
not  to  develop  those  requirements. 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
the  testimony  given  to  the  committee 
was  opposed  to  the  type  of  board  estab- 
lished in  the  committee  bill  and  for  a 
tnily  independent  board  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Witnesses  who  so  testified  include 
the  Comptroller  General,  Elmer  B; 
Staats.  who  said  that  this  matter  was 
considered  and  debated  at  considerable 
length  within  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  that  their  conclusion  was 
reached  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  should 
the  Congress  establish  a  board,  as  we  have 
suggested,  that  Is  not  going  to  mean  that 
we  are  going  to  be  put  out  of  the  picture  at 
all. 

W©  would  be  of  course  anxious  to  see  such 
a  board  succeed.  We  would  be  glad  to  give 
It  what  help  we  could.  We  would  also  exercise 
our  regular  oversight  responsibility  and  tell 


the  Congress  at  any  time  we  felt  it  was  not 
doing  Its  Job  or  If  we  felt  that  the  differences 
we  had  with  it  were  of  such  magnitude  that, 
we  would  be  required,  under  your  charter,  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  It. 

We  concede  this  Is  a  function  which  is  very 
closely  related  to  procurement  functions,  and 
which  will  Involve  extensive  day  to  day  types 
of  negotl-itlons  with  Individual  contractors, 
much  .13  Che  Defense  Department  and  other 
procuring  agencies  do  today. 

We  would  therefore  see  our  role  as  one  of  a 
legislative  oversight,  to  see  that  the  board 
Is  performing  Its  function  as  Intended  by 
Co.tgresB,  and  to  give  that  board  whatever 
assistance  we  could  from  a  technical  pro- 
fesslona'.  point  of  view. 

I  iMnk  the  second  point  I  w^uld  make  Is 
thai  this  Is  where  th.--  oversight  f'.mctlon  is 
lodged  today  If  the  Congress  decides  that 
we  should  liave  uniform  st.tudards.  then  It 
would  be  our  Job  to  see  that  the  Congress' 
will  IS  carried  out. 

But  we  also  see  It  as  essentially  a  function 
which  Is  so  closely  related  to  the  procurement 
func;:c-n  and  which  probably  should  involve 
til"  account  ins  proicsslou  to  a  greater  ex- 
ten:  than  procurement  regulations  today 
provide,  we  would  perform  our  function  for 
the  Congress  by  our  usual  oversight  type  of 
responsibility 

The  chief  witness  for  the  accounting 
profesoion  supported  the  independent 
Board,  saving  that  such  a  board  would 
be: 

More  in  tune  with  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  inherent  !n  most  of  our  Gov- 
ernment operations.  The  cost-accounting 
boa."^  called  for  In  this  proposal  would  be 
patterned  after  many  other  independent  gov- 
errment-Tl  agencies  which  carry  out  regula- 
tory functions  effectively. 

We  are  sure  the  accounting  profession 
would  be  glad  lo  coop)erate  actively  In  help- 
ing to  establLsh  a  cost- accounting  standards 
board  that  Is  well  conceived  and  constituted. 

In  summarv',  he  added: 

The  "new  machinery"  preferably  should 
call  for  an  independent  agency  appointed  by 
the  President,  consisting  of  a  small  number 
of  members,  such  as  Ave,  all  of  whom  should 
have  competence  in  cost  accounting. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Leonard  Spacek, 
chairman  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  a 
firm  of  international  public  accountants, 
stated  that  he  would  .'support  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  board,  the 
members  of  wliich  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President: 

Because  it  would  be  better  for  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  continue  In  his  role  as 
advocate  of  Improved  accounting  In  all  flelds 
where  legislature  has  an  interest.  The  Comp- 
troller General  should  not  be  asked  to  de- 
velop Improved  accounting  and  then  be  the 
Judge  of  that  new  accounting  for  all  con- 
cerned. He  does  and  should  work  for  you. 
The  Comptroller  General's  efforts  for  Im- 
proved accounting  have  been  beneficial  in 
the  past.  That  work  Is  where  I  think  the 
Comptroller  General  could  continue  to  do 
an  outstanding  Job.  The  Job  he  has  is  pre- 
sently far  too  important  to  dilute  or  to  have 
him  in  a  less  effective  position. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Sciarrino.  representing 
the  Financial  Executives  Institute, 
stated: 

We  are  also  opposed  to  the  alternative  of 
a  five-man  Board  appointed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  reporting  to  him.  Such 
a  Board  would  be  incapable  of  acting  inde- 
pendently. 

•  •  •  •  * 

We  believe  that  an  impartial  Board  work- 
ing from  factual  evidence  would  b«  able  to 


develop  adequate  and  Just  solutions  to  what- 
ever problems  may  exist  in  the  accounting 
and  pricing  areas. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Financial 
Executives  Institute  could  accept  the 
concept  of  an  independent  board  estab- 
lished by  the  President  in  which  profes- 
sional groups  were  represented  so  as  to 
maintain  appropriate  perspective  and 
objectivity  in  examining  cost  accounting 
problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  the 
contractors  and  the  Government. 

In  addition,  we  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  then  Director  of  the  Budget 
Robert  P.  Mayo,  in  which  he  carefully 
outlines  the  administration's  strong  sup- 
port for  an  independent  board  within  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Mayo's  letter  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

E.XECl'TIVE   OFUCE   of  THE   PRESmtNT, 

Bureau  op  the  Budget. 
W'a,>!?iingfon,  DC.  May  21.  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  April  6,  1970,  H.R. 
16752  was  referred  to  your  committee.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  allocation  authority  contained  in  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  to  estab- 
lish uniform  cost  accounting  standards  for 
use  in  defense  contracts.  This  letter  com- 
ments on  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  ex- 
expresses  the  administration's  viewpoint  on 
how  uniform  cost  accounting  may  best  be 
achieved. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  extend  the  cur- 
rently effective  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  (titles  I,  III,  and  VII)  for 
2  years,  until  June  30,  1972. 

On  April  9,  1970,  the  OfEce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a 
diaft  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  The 
draft  bill  provided  for  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  act,  and  proposed  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  titles  III  and  VII  not  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  16752.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  advised  OEP  th.it  the  enactment 
of  the  draft  bill  would  be  consistent  wltlr  the 
administration's  objectives. 

Accordingly,  we  strongly  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  the  OEP  draft  bill  in  lieu  of  section 
1  of  H.R.  16752. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  16752  would  define  the 
term  "defense  contractor"  as  used  In  the  act. 
Section  3  would  eliminate  the  present  $100,- 
000  celling  on  the  annual  expenditures  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
of  the  Congress. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  establish  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards  for  use  in 
defense  contiacts.  We  believe  the  feasibility 
of  such  siandaids  for  use  in  Government 
contracts  his  been  well  established.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  study  of  this  mat- 
ter amply  den)oii..--trated  that  such  stand- 
ards oould  yield  substantial  potential  ben- 
efits. Others  have  testified  before  the  Senate 
to  the  same  effect.  The  administration  sup- 
ports the  contention  that  cost  accounting 
standards  for  use  under  Government  con- 
tracts are  feasible. 

We  object,  however,  to  section  4  as  It  now 
stands.  The  bill  would  give  responsibility  to 
the  Comptroller  General  for  developing  coat 
accounting  standards,  and  for  Issuing  rules 
and  regulations  for  their  application  to 
defense  oontracts.  We  believe  that  these  re- 
sponslbllltlee  should  properly  be  placed  In 
the  executive  branch  of  GoTernineQt.  Tbe 
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Comptroller  General  agrees  with  this  loca- 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Staats  questioned  whether  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  should  become  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  administration  of  Government 
contracts.  He  suggested  that  an  Independent 
board  appointed  by  the  President  might  well 
have  greater  prestige  and  attract  more  ca- 
pable members  than  a  board  in  his  own  office. 
He  said  that  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  contracts,  including  promulgating, 
interpreting,  and  administering  cost  account- 
ing standards  seems  basically  an  executive 
branch  function.  Mr.  Staats  concluded  that 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to 
divorce  the  promulgation  of  cost  accounting 
standards  from  the  executive  branch. 

The  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  has  taken  a  s.milar  position  on 
this  legislation.  Their  representative  testified 
before  the  Senate  in  favor  of  establishing 
an  independent  board  within  the  executive 
branch.  He  said  that  a  cost  accounting  board, 
patterned  after  the  many  other  independent 
executive  branch  agencies,  would  be  more 
in  tune  with  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances inherent  in  most  of  our  Government 
operations. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  commented  on 
this  matter  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Referring  to  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill.  Secretary  Stana 
Indicated  that  we  cannot  solve  executive 
branch  problems  by  transferring  executive 
functions  to  a  legislative  agency.  He  said  that 
to  do  so  would  remove  the  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  branch  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation.  He  recommended  strongly  that 
the  responsibilities  spelled  out  in  the  Senate 
bill  be  retained  In  the  executive  branch.  He 
adde<'.  that  the  proper  function  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  should  be  that  of  ex- 
ercising its  oversight  responsibUity  to  Insure 
that  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  properly 
carried  out. 

We  agree  with  the  positions  taken  by  the 
ComptroUer  General,  the  AICPA,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce.  We  urge  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  cost  accounting 
standards  be  placed  in  the  executive  branch. 
In  addition  to  the  strong  arguments  present- 
ed for  this  arrangement  by  the  ComptroUer 
General,  the  AICPA,  and  the  Secretary,  we 
would  like  to  add  the  following  comments 
for  your  consideration. 

An  Independent  board  In  the  executive 
branch,  empowered  to  Issue  cost  accounting 
standards  and  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
application  to  Government  contracts,  would 
be  preferable  from  an  organizational  view- 
point to  a  similar  board  established  as  a  part 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

XTltimately.  cost  accounting  standards  for 
Ckivernment  contracts,  regardless  of  their 
origin,  win  have  to  be  applied  at  a  working 
level  to  individual  Government  contracts. 
This  application  will  inevitably  lead  to  ques- 
tions and  disagreements  requiring  clarifica- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  coet-account- 
Ing  standards.  This  clarification  and  inter- 
pretation will  have  to  come  from  the  authors 
of  the  cost-accounting  standards.  Formida- 
ble communications  and  coordination  prob- 
lems could  develop  If  these  authors  are  In 
one  branch  of  Government  and  the  contract 
administrators  in  another.  Although  these 
problems  would  not  be  eliminated  by  placing 
responsibility  for  cost-accounUng  standards 
In  an  Independent  board  In  the  executive 
branch,  they  would  at  least  be  minimized. 

Responsibility  for  resolving  certain  minor 
Issues  could  be  delegated  by  an  independ- 
ent board  to  other  agencies  In  thj  executive 
branch,  without  raising  constitutional  ques- 
tions regarding  the  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
Communication  could  be  less  formal,  thus 
speeding  up  the  operation  and  lessening  the 
-potential  for  redtape.  Coordination  of  agency 


positions  to  assure  a  single  executive  branch 
posture  on  a  given  Issue  would  be  unneces- 
sary. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  would  retain  Its  traditional 
oversight  responsibility  to  Insure  the  Con- 
gress that  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
being  properly  carried  out.  This  responsibil- 
ity would  not  be  compromised  by  active 
participation  in  the  administrative  process, 
as  It  might  be  if  the  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards board  were  established  In  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Independence  has  long  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  attributes  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Under  H.R.  16752.  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  would  be  required  to 
audit  Its  own  actkns.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  the  General  Accotmting  Office  ♦o 
render  independent  judgment  of  cost  ac- 
counting standards  and  Implementing  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  or  a  board  under  his  direc- 
tion. Constructive  and  Independent  criti- 
cism from  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
been,  over  the  years,  an  important  factor  In 
the  improvement  of  management  in  Gov- 
ernment. We  would  hate  to  see  this  source 
of  independent  criticism  lost  In  the  Impor- 
tant matter  of  costs  of  defense  contracts. 

The  administration  stands  ready  to  pro- 
vide further  information  on  the  specific 
provisions  of  H.R.  16752,  or  on  any  other 
aspect  of  cost  accounting  standards  that  the 
committee  wishes  to  discuss. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Mayo, 

Director. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
less of  whether  there  is  any  money  to 
be  saved  through  the  establishment  of 
new  accounting  standards,  if   a  board 
is  to  be  set  up,  we  must  set  up  the  best 
board  possible  to  establish  such  stand- 
ards. Under  my  amendment,  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  participate  in  such 
a  board  and  as  chairman  would  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  make  his  views  known. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  be  able  to 
assure  that  the  views  of  other  parties 
who  will  be  operating  under  the  stand- 
ards will  be  carefully   considered,  be- 
cause these  parties  will  also  be  -repre- 
sented on  the  board.  In  addition,  we  will 
be  able  to  continue  the  present  function 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  as  an 
Independent  auditor  to  assure  that  the 
will  of  the  Congress  in  this  legislation 
Is  carried  out.  The  amendment  which  I 
offer  to  establish  an  independent  board, 
the   members   oi    which   would   be   ap- 
pointed by   the   President   with   Senate 
confirmation,  is  the  most  appropriate  ve- 
hicle through  which  reasonable  and  ef- 
fective cost  accounting  standards  can 
be  established  for  use   in  Government 
contracts.  I  urge  that  it  be  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  ex- 
plained why  I  believe  the  language  in 
the  bill  should  be  changed :  that  Instead 
of  relying  on  a  board  appointed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  we  should  follow 
precedent  and  have  an  Independent 
beard  appointed  by  the  President  with 
Senate  confirmation.  I  hope  the  Senate 
joins  me  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  sure  I  understand  the  amendment. 
Frankly  it  Is  a  new  point  to  me.  I  have 
not  concluded  which  position  I  will  sup- 
port. 

Does  the  Senator's  amendment  leave 
the  Comptroller  General  as  a  member  of 
that  board? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  He  is  a  voting  member 
and  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  the  four  additional 
members  would  be  chosen  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  subject  to  confirmation? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  by  the  Senate. 
There  would  be  two  professional  ac- 
countants, one  man  with  a  background 
in  industry  and  the  other  from  Govern- 
ment, presumably  from  one  of  the  pro- 
curement agencies. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  bill  now  provides 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber and  he  shall  choose  the  four. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Without  review  by 
anyone  else.  Under  my  proposed  amend- 
ment this  would  be  an  independent 
board. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  questions  were  not  directed  to  the 
Senator  with  the  present  Comptroller 
General  in  mind.  I  think  he  is  an  excel- 
lent Comptroller  General  and  is  doing  an 
outsunding  job.  Howe\er,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  feature. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  which  has 
been  very  wisely  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

I  support  the  amendment  primarily 
because  of  my  experiences  as  the  elected 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  California 
for  8  years.  The  comptroller  of  Califor- 
nia serves  in  the  executive  branch  but 
he  is  elected  by  the  people  so  that  he 
will  be  totally  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  That  may  sound  incon- 
sistent with  my  position,  but  it  is  not.  He 
is  elected  by  the  people  so  he  will  be 
totally  independent  of  the  legislature. 
The  legislature  has  its  own  auditor  in 
California  to  audit  the  workings  of  the 
executive  branch,  but  the  comptroller 
is  elected  totally  independent,  so  that  his 
independence  will  be  compromised  in  no 
way  and  he  is  not  beholden  in  any  way 
to  the  executive  branch  or  the  legislative 
branch. 

He  does  not  write  the  rules  and  laws 
under  which  he  operates.  Those  are 
handed  to  him  and  he  performs  his  func- 
tion independently. 

From  time  to  time  the  executive  branch 
has  attempted  to  seize  the  Office  of 
ComptroUer  by  having  the  Comptroller 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  has  done  likewise  by  at- 
tempting to  have  his  duties  transferred 
to  the  auditor.  However,  the  people  have 
chosen  to  have  a  totally  independent 
Comptroller  who  wiU  audit  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, insofar  as  the  use  of  funds  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  a  ver>-  necessary  part  of  the  effort 
to  have  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  a  totally  independent  man. 
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Were  he  to  have  a  vested  interest  in 
the  rules  under  which  he  is  to  operate 
under  the  bill,  he  would,  as  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  pointed  out.  be  inclined, 
due  to  human  nature,  to  defend  those 
rules,  even  where  they  might  be  found  to 
be  not  the  best  rules.  If  he  were  not  the 
author  of  the  rules  he  would  seek  revi- 
sions in  strengthening  them;  and  were  he 
not  the  author  of  the  rules,  his  independ- 
ence in  making  those  rules,  of  course, 
would  be  far  stronger  and,  I  think  far 
more  suited  to  the  purpases  of  the  legis- 
lation written  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  works  in  this  general  field. 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
very  much.  He  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  this  field  of  watching  what  hap- 
pens in  connection  with  defense  con- 
tracts and  cost  overruns.  But  I  think  in 
this  respect  the  legislation  as  written  is 
faulty,  and  I  believe  his  objectives,  which 
are  so  fine,  would  be  better  met  if  the 
Comptroller  General  were  independent 
in  even'-  way  and  operating  under  proce- 
dures established  by  others. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

T\xe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  from  Utah  seemed  to  imply 
that  this  was  something  like  being  for 
God.  country,  and  apple  pie;  and  that 
everybody  is  for  it. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  I  propcsed 
just  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards  this  was  not 
only  opposed  by  32  Senators  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  including  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  but  also  it  was  opposed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  many 
others.  The  Senator  from  Utah  called  it 
an  exercise  in  futility;  that  we  never 
could  work  out  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards.  Now,  he  has  said  that  he  is 
for  it.  This  Is  the  sign  of  a  great  man, 
one  who  is  able  to  change  his  mind. 
However,  it  is  indicative  of  the  fact  you 
are  going  to  get  great  pressures  in  this 
area  where  enormous  things  are  at 
stake. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  able  colleague 
from  Utah.  The  amendment  to  place  the 
development  of  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  under  the  executive  branch 
would  substantially  weaken  the  admin- 
istration of  the  bill.  The  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
have  had  years  to  require  uniform  cost 
accounting  on  CJovernment  contracts  and 
they  have  not  done  so.  To  give  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  job  of  writing  the 
standards  after  their  demonstrated  in- 
difference to  the  problem  is  like  putting 
Lockheed  Aircraft  in  charge  of  the  Pen- 
tagons  cost  reduction  program. 

The  bill  I  originally  introduced  would 
have  required  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  promulgate  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting standards.  During  the  hear- 
ings, the  Comptroller  General  presented 


two  alternatives  for  the  committee's 
consideration. 

The  first  alternative  provided  for  the 
issuance  of  accounting  standards  by  the 
GAO  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
a  flve-man  advisorj*  board  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 

The  second  alternative  established  a 
separate  five-man  Cost-Accounting 
Standards  Board  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  purpose  of  issuing  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards. 

Although  I  favored  the  fir.'-t  approach, 
I  supported  a  compromise  developed  in 
committee  which  would  provide  for  a 
separate  flve-man  board  appointed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  which  would 
include  the  Comptroller  General  as  its 
chairman. 

This  approach  combines  the  be^t  fea- 
tures of  the  two  alternatives  submitted 
by  GAO.  It  retains  independence  from 
the  executive  branch  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  keeps  the  development  of  the 
standards  separate  from  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  the  GAO.  The  composition 
of  the  Board  is  also  specified  to  include 
representat'.ves  of  the  GAO,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  accounting  profession 
and  industry,  thus  assuring  that  all 
points  of  view  are  represented. 

The  Bennett  amendment  would  upset 
the  compromise  reached  by  the  commit- 
tee and  provide  for  an  accounting  board 
which  would  be  under  the  complete  dom- 
ination of  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  de- 
fense industry,  while  preferring  no  bill 
at  all,  actively  lobbied  the  committee  for 
a  Presidentially  appointed  board  once  It 
realized  that  a  bill  was  going  to  be  passed. 
From  the  industry  newpoint.  I  suppose 
they  felt  they  would  have  more  success 
in  dominating  a  Presidential  board  and 
weakening  it,s  regulations.  The  defense 
industry  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  this 
judgment  in  view  of  the  general  history 
of  regulatory  agencies  and  their  tend- 
ency to  become  tiie  captives  of  those 
whom  they  ostensibly  regulate. 

Admiral  Rickover.  who  more  than  any- 
one ebe  haj;  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  uniform  rest  accounting  standards, 
has  said  flatly  that: 

EfTective  cost  accounting  standards  will  not 
be  established  If  Congress  turns  the  Job  over 
to  the  Executive  Branch  or  to  a  special  board. 

In  view  of  Admiral  Rickover's  warn- 
ing, I  am  afraid  that  the  com.mittee  may 
already  have  unduly  weakened  the  leg- 
islation by  as.signing  the  responsibUity  to 
a  special  board  and  not  to  the  GAO  di- 
rectly. In  any  event,  we  should  not  com- 
pletely strip  the  bill  of  its  teeth  as  would 
be  done  by  the  Bennett  amendment.  At 
least  leave  a  few  molars  in  the  bill  for 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpaying  public. 

In  view  of  executive  branch  compla- 
cency, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  has  suddenly  got  religion.  This  was 
forcefully  pointed  out  by  Robert  An- 
thony, a  former  comptroller  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  a  leading  accounting 
authority,  and  a  current  professor  of 
management  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  Anthony  states  that: 

Theoretically,  the  inadequacies  In  Section 
XV  of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regu- 
lations could  have  been  corrected  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  revising  these  regu- 
lations. The  facts  are  that  despite  the  glaring 


Inadequacies  that  have  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly  over  a  period  of  years,  few  changes 
have  been  ni.ide.  I  see  no  likelliiotd  that 
significant  linprovemenls  will  be  made  so 
long  as  the  responsibility  remains  In  the 
Pentagon. 

However,  a  board  under  the  control  of 
the  Comptroller  General  is  another  mat- 
ter. The  Comptroller  General  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  15-year  term  and  can  only 
be  removed  for  cause  by  the  Congress. 
As  the  head  of  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce,  he  is  the  cliief  watchdog  of  the 
Congress  over  the  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Given  the  age  at  which  most  Comp- 
trollers assume  their  important  duties, 
the  15-year  appointment  is  tantamount 
to  a  lifetime  job.  The  incumbents  are 
not  likely  to  be  swayed  by  the  expec- 
tation of  a  future  industry  job  which 
is  unfortunately  all  too  frequentlv  the 
case  with  the  members  of  regulatory 
commissions. 

Once  appointed,  the  Comptroller  is  be- 
holden to  no  government  official,  political 
party,  or  administration  in  office.  He  is 
the  most  independent  man  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  one  most  qualified  to  un- 
dertake the  difficult  and  sensitive  job  of 
establishing  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards and  certainly  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  accounting.  That  is  his  field,  and  he 
has  a  tremendous  professional  staff  to 
support  him.  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple to  support  him. 

If  anyone  is  immune  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex, it  is  the  Comptroller  General.  It 
comes  as  no  great  surprise,  therefore,  to 
see  defense  industry  lobbyists  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  Presidential  board. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Comptroller  General  himself  prefers 
an  accoimting  board  under  the  control 
of  the  executive  branch.  I  have  the  high- 
est degree  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Staats,  and 
I  am  sure  my  feelings  are  widely  shared 
throughout  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Congress  has 
such  confidence  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  that  he  is  not  an  empire  builder. 
Unlike  many  bureau  chiefs  or  agency 
heads,  he  is  not  constantly  seeking  to 
expand  his  mission  or  authority.  The  new 
Jobs  which  the  Comptroller  has  under- 
taken have  alw-ays  been  with  reluctance 
and  only  begim  after  a  clear  congres- 
sional mandate. 

Were  it  otherwise,  he  would  not  enjoy 
the  high  respect  of  the  Congress  he  has 
today.  If  the  Comptroller  were  con-stantly 
trying  to  muscle  in  on  some  new  territory, 
he  could  not  command  the  reputation  for 
strict  impartiality  which  is  vital  to  this 
present  mission. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Comptroller 
General  would  be  able  to  perform  the 
job  of  issuing  cost  accoimting  standards 
if  it  were  assigned  to  him  by  the  Con- 
gress. As  a  matter  o:  fact,  he  so  indicated 
during  the  hearings.  Thus,  the  Comp- 
troller's professed  reluctance  to  take  on 
the  assignment  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cloud  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  as 
to  where  the  job  really  belongs. 

Let  us  examine  the  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  against  giving  the 
Comptroller  General  the  job. 

First,  it  is  argued  that  the  development 
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of  cost  accoimting  standards  is  inherently 
an  executive  branch  function.  Since  pro- 
curement regulations  are  now  under  the 
executive  branch,  it  is  argued  that  cost 
accounting  regulations  should  also  be 
under  the  executive  branch. 

There  is  nothing  inherent  about  cost 
accoimting  to  make  it  an  executive 
branch  function.  The  fact  that  it  is  re- 
lated to  procurement  is  completely  beside 
the  point.  By  this  line  of  reasoning,  all 
of  the  postt'.udit  activities  of  the  GAO 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  because  they  are 
also  related  to  procurement  and  con- 
tracting. 

The  GAO  was  set  up  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent watchdog  over  the  executive 
branch.  Accordingly,  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950  '31 
U.S.C.  66 1  directs  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  •prescribe  the  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  related  requirements  for  ac- 
counting to  be  observed  by  each  executive 
agency." 

This  is  its  function  now.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  envision  a  role  which  would  be 
more  compatible  with  its  responsibihty 
and  capability  than  the  one  the  com- 
mittee has  assigned  it  and  that  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  would  take  away 

In  other  words,  GAO  already  prescribes 
the  accounting  principles  followed  by  the 
executive  branch  agencies  themselves. 
Surely  it  would  be  less  of  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  if  this  authority  were  ex- 
panded to  include  the  cost  accounting 
standards  followed  by  defense  contrac- 
tors completely  outside  the  executive 
branch.  Thus,  the  argument  of  inherent 
executive  branch  privilege  collapses  of  its 
own  weight  when  examined  in  the  light 
of  existing  statutory  duties. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  an  accounting 
board  under  the  executive  branch  would 
be  more  prestigious  and  attract  abler 
candidates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good 
case  can  be  made  for  just  the  opposite 
conclusion.  A  Presidential  board  is  likely 
to  attract  political  hacks,  whereas  a  GAO 
board  would  attract  the  ablest  members 
of  the  accounting  profession  because  of 
its  greater  impartiality. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  seems  to  be 
very  concerned  about  the  board  being 
able  to  act  with  some  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  concerned  about  executive  dom- 
inance. Now  he  has  just  added  a  new 
factor,  and  that  is  the  likelihood  that 
the  appointees  would  be  political  hacks. 
Let  me  remind  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  power  to  confirm  still  re- 
sides in  the  Senate,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  if  the  legislative  branch  is  vitally 
concerned  with  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  board,  it  would  certainly 
scrutinize  the  qualifications  and  capacity 
for  independence  of  those  who  might  be 
recommended  for  appointment.  We  still 
have  the  check. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  look  back  into 
what  we  have  done  since  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate  and  since  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate,  and  how  many  appointments 
by  President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken- 


nedy, President  Johnson,  and  President 
Nixon  have  been  turned  down.  It  is  true 
that  a  couple  of  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments have  been  rejected,  but  when  ap- 
pointments are  made  to  the  regulatory 
agencies,  especially  to  a  board  which 
would  not  have  great  public  attention,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  any  Senator  or 
his  staff  would  have  the  time  to  examine 
the  qualifications  as  meticulously  or  as 
carefully  as  we  should.  We  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  detailed  and  extensive  hear- 
ings which  would  be  likely  to  result  in 
overturning  the  President,  and  I  think 
the  record  is  very  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting, then,  is  that  the  Senate  will  be 
very  derelict  in  its  consideration  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  are  appointed 
or  nominated? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  I  would  say  is 
that  the  Senat*  has  been  derelict,  as  I 
think  all  of  us  recognize,  at  times  in  the 
past,  only  because  we  are  veiy  busy.  We 
have  many  jobs  to  perform,  and  when  we 
get  these  appointments  of  postmasters, 
second  lieutenants,  and  certain  other 
people,  we  are  simply  not  going  to  inquire 
into  their  qualifications  in  detail. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  power  to  confirm  Execu- 
tive appointments  is  an  anachronism 
which  should  not  vest  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cau.se  the  Senate  is  inclined  to  treat  it  too 
lightly? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  power  to  confirm  should  be  con- 
fined, as  much  as  possible,  to  top  policy- 
making positions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  does  not 
consider  this  a  top  policymaking  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  I  do. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  19  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Utah  has  10. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  through? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  a  little  more 
to  go. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  such  fur- 
ther time  as  he  may  require,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
argument  was  made  most  effectively  by 
Dr.  Howard  Wright,  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Accounting  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  a  witness  before  the 
committee.  In  speaking  to  the  alternative 
approaches  before  the  committee.  Dr. 
Wright  said: 

I  do  not  endorse  the  one  which  provides 
for  an  Independent  board.  Such  a  board,  ije- 
Ing  appointed  by  the  President,  probably 
would  not  be  composed  of  the  highly  quail- 
fled  men  needed  to  perform  this  task.  With- 
out extensive  quallflcations  for  office  being 
written  into  the  legislation,  I  fear  that  it 
would  soon  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  a 
minor  board.  As  such,  as  Senator  Proxmlre 


said  In  one  of  his  questions,  I  am  afraid  It 
would  not  be  a  truly  effective  board.  It  would 
become  a  haven  for  political  appointees, 
probably  having  no  Interest  in  nor  capability 
to  perform  the  assigned  ta.'^k. 

Secondly,  the  Board  members  should  have 
continuous  conflict  with  a  viable  accounting 
and  auditing  group  so  as  tc  automatically 
keep  up  with  changes  in  accounting  and 
auditing,  and  with  the  envircnment  to  which 
their  efforts  are  being  applied.  The  General 
Accounting  OfBce  meets  this  need. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

Despite  all  my  earlier  comments  about  the 
limitations  of  the  Comptroller  Generals  re- 
port. I  have  substantial  confidence  that  he 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  appoint  highly 
qualified  individuals  to  his  Advisory  Board, 
This  confidence  extends  not  only  to  the 
present  holder  of  that  high  office,  but  to  his 
successors  as  well.  Necessarily,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  the  professional  ac- 
counting environment  so  necessary  for  an 
effective  Board. 

Dr.  Wright's  views  should  bear  particu- 
lar weight  because  he  is  a  skeptic  on  the 
need  for  uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards and  appeared  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  Thus  when  the  Sen- 
ator's own  recommended  witness  cau- 
tions against  his  amendment,  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  take  notice. 

Third,  it  is  argued  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards conflicts  with  the  auditing  functions 
of  GAO  and  that  the  person  who  writes 
the  regulations  should  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  auditing  compliance 
therewith. 

In  response  to  the  argument,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  does  not  envision  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  itself  or  the  Comp- 
troller General  himself  prescribing  uni- 
form cost  accounting  regulations.  The 
regulations  would  be  written  by  a  sepa- 
rate Accounting  Principles  Board  chaired 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  Thus,  the 
people  who  write  the  regulations  would 
not  be  the  same  people  who  are  perform- 
ing the  GAO  audit  functions.  A  similar 
division- of  responsibility  between  the  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency  and  the 
OflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
proven  to  be  workable  even  though  both 
organizations  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

A  fourth  argument  is  that  an  inde- 
pendent board  appointed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  pose  administra- 
tive difficulties.  According  to  former 
Budget  Director  Mayo,  an  independent 
board  could  not  develop  working  rela- 
tionships with  executive  branch  agen- 
cies or  delegate  responsibilities  to  them 
witliout  raising  constitutional  questions. 
Once  again,  this  argument  ignores  the 
cooperative  relationships  which  the  GAO 
has  maintained  with  executive  branch 
agencies  concerning  their  own  account- 
ing standards.  The  law  even  directs  the 
GAO  to  "cooperate  with  the  executive 
agencies  in  the  development  of  their 
accounting  systems."  To  my  knowledge, 
this  provision  has  not  caused  the  consti- 
tutional difQculties  vaguely  alluded  to 
by  former  Budget  Director  Mayo. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  is  not  a  strong  supporter 
of  this  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
2  years  ago,  he  even  opposed  a  study  by 
the  GAO  into  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing uniform  cost  accounting  standards. 
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I  do  not  say  this  In  a  critical  spirit,  for 
certainly  a  respecUble  case  can  be  made 
that  legislation  requiring  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards  is  not  needed  at 
all.  This  was  the  position  taken  by  many 
industry  witnesses,  and  while  I  do  not 
agree  witli  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  genuine 
and  sincerely  held  point  of  \iew. 

If  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  opposed 
to  the  lecislatlon,  then  I  would  suggest  to 
him  that  he  could  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses far  more  effectively  by  moving  to 
delete  the  entire  section  dealing  with 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards.  Let 
the  Senate  openly  debate  the  real  issues 
instead  of  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  a 
supposedly  procedural  amendment 
which  in  my  view  effecUvely  destroys  the 
legislation.  If  this  is  the  Senator's  aim. 
let  him  accomplish  it  in  a  straight  for- 
ward manner.  If  not.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  Bennett  amendment  for  Its 
enactment  will  severely  cripple  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

Mr    President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr    MONDALE.   Mr    President,   how 
much  tmie  do  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes. 

Mr   MONDALE.  How  much  time  does 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  require? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  merely  ^^ish  to  address 

some  questions  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 

confin. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  4  minutes. 

Mr  BROOKE  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  a  board  appointed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  is  apt  to  have  less 
Industrv  influence  upon  it  than  a  board 
appointed  by  the  Pre.sident? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly 
correct:  yes. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Is  it  also  true  that  un- 
der the  pronosal  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Senate  has  no  confirma- 
tory powers  over  the  appointees  of  the 
Comptroller  General? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  we  all  have 
great  respect  for  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, for  the  in-depth  studies  and  the 
recommendations  he  has  made.  The 
President  appoints  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. But  it  would  seem  to  me,  that. 
since  this  office  would  be  a  congressional 
watchdog,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
confirmatory  power  in  the  Senate,  even 
If  the  board  is  appointed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  rather  than  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  Comptroller  General  him- 
self has  considerable  question  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  Senate  approval  of 
his  appointees. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  there  really  a  consti- 
tutional question  Involved  here,  when 
the  Senate  grants  power  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  appoint  a  board,  and 
writes  Into  the  same  legislation  con- 
firmatory powers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate?  Does  that  raise  a  constitutional 
question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  read  the 
provision. 


Article  II.  section  2.  clause  2,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  pro- 
vides : 

The  President  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  Advic*  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  •  •  •  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States  whose  appointments  are  not  other- 
wise herein  provided  for.  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  Law:  but  the  Congress  may 
by  L.aw  vest  the  .-.ppointment  of  such  In- 
ferior OfUcers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the 
President  alone.  In  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  In 
the  Heads  of  Departments. 

It  appears  that  under  the  above-quoted 
constitutional  provision  all  officers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appointments 
are  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  and  which  are  established 
by  law  must  be  nominated  and  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  that 
the  Congress  may  vest  the  power  to  ap- 
point inferior  officers  in  the  President 
alone,  in  courts  of  law  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  provide  that  the  President 
would  nominate  and  appoint,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
members  of  the  Cost-Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board. 

The  basic  position  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  an  expert  in  this  field, 
he  is  competent  in  this  field,  he  is  given 
the  authority  for  auditing  executive 
agencies,  and  we  recognize  he  does  this 
exceedingly  well.  So  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  for  him  to  also  have  authority  to 
audit  defense  contractors  would  be  com- 
patible with  his  experience,  and  is  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this. 

On  this  issue,  the  committee,  as  the 
Senator  fiom  Ma.s5achusetts  knows, 
arrived  at  a  compromise  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  seme  of  the  benefit  of  both 
alternatives. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ceilainly  agree  as  to 
the  record  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  granted  this 
power  to  the  Comptroller  General.  But 
I  see  nothing  In  the  language  the  Sena- 
tor read  relative  to  the  constitutional 
question  wliich  denies  the  Senate  au- 
Ihcrity  to  require  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  of  the  appointment  of  a  tx)ard 
by  one  of  its  agents.  I  just  do  not  see 
that  that  question  has  been  resolved  in 
the  manner  m  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  concluded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Comptroller 
General  feels  that  there  would  be  con- 
stitutional questions  here  that  would  be 
quite  serious;  and.  as  I  say,  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  provides: 

The  Congrees  may  by  Law  invest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as 
they  thlni  proper.  In  the  President  alone, 
in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  In  the  Heads  of 
Departments. 


Under  their  construction  of  that  lan- 
guage, the  President  does  not  give  to  the 
heads  of  departments  the  authority  to 
make  an  appointment  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  if  the  Senate 
creates  the  board,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  the  Senator's  proposal,  and  does  not 
grant  the  appointing  authority  to  the 
President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  expired. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Two  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  does  not  provide 
that  the  President  should  make  the  ap- 
pointment, then  the  Senate  has  created 
a  board  over  which  there  can  be  no  con- 
firmatory powers  fixed  in  the  Senate; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  And  the  Senator  feels 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  create  such  a  board? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  cloudy  and  unclear.  It 
may  be  that  the  Comptroller  General  Is 
wrong.  But  his  opinion— and  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  fairly  clear  language  of 
the  Constitution— makes  It  appear  that 
we  cannot  permit  a  head  of  a  department 
or  a  court  to  make  an  appointment  and 
then  have  the  Senate  confirm  that  ap- 
pointment. There  is  a  series  of  cases  that 
woiild  seem  to  confirm  that  Interpreta- 
tion by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
anv  citations? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  give 
them  to  the  Senator. 

See  Brooks  v.  United  States.  33  F. 
Supp.  68  (1939);  SuTOwitz  v.  United 
States.  80  F.  Supp.  716  (1948) ;  Walsh  v. 
United  States.  156  F.  Supp.  619  (1957)  : 
Cf.  Nishimura  Ekiu  v.  United  States.  142 
U.S.  651  (1892) ;  United  States  v.  Mouat. 
124  US.  303  (1888);  United  States  v. 
Gennaine.  99  U.S.  508  (1878* :  and  Ken- 
nedy V.  United  States.  146  F.  2d  26  (1944  > . 
Mr.  BROOKE.  And  this  Is  authority 
for  the  proposition  that  the  Senate  can- 
not create  a  board  and  take  confirmatory 
authority  Itself? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  are  cases  cited 
in  support  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional 2  minutes  of  the  Senator  have 
expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  said,  properly,  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  voted  against  the  proposition 
that  the  Comptroller  General  should 
make  a  study.  Looking  back  now,  I  think 
I  was  right:  because  It  was  the  Informa- 
tion from  that  study  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  refused  to  give  to  the 
committee.  So  what  good  was  It  to  allow 
him  to  make  a  study,  if  he  refuses  to 
pass  the  information  along  to  the  body 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  his  work? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  respond? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  ba^is  of  that 
study,  the  Comptroller  General  changed 
lus  mind  and  now  recommends  the  feasi- 
bility of  imlform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards. The  Defense  Department  recom- 
mends their  feasibUity.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recommends  their  feasibility. 
The  accounting  profession,  which  was 
against  It.  is  now  virtually  all  for  it.  Four 
of  the  five  principal  accounting  associa- 
tions have  come  out  firmly  for  uniform 
cost  accoimting  standards,  and  that 
study  was  the  reason  for  their  position. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  order  to  try  to 
clarify  this,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin suggested  a  study  by  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  that  wotild  Include 
such  subjects  as  weaponry,  strategy, 
force  sizes — in  other  words,  the  whole 
ball  of  wax— and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  said  they  did  not  want  any  part 
of  It.  I  think  that  had  the  Senator  con- 
fined himself  to  the  type  of  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  had  his  amendment 
prevail. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
very  little  time  left,  and  I  woiUd  like  to 
,  comment  on  two  or  three  other  things 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said. 

He  said  several  times  that  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
the  Board  vould  be  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  executive  department.  He 
forgets  that  the  Comptroller  General 
would  be  the  Chairman,  and  the  Chsdr- 
man  usually  has  more  power  than  the 
same  percentage  of  his  membership 
bears  to  the  total. 

The  Senator  went  to  great  lengths  to 
point  out  that  If  we  allowed  the  President 
to  make  the  appointments  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  them,  we  would  get  noth- 
ing but  political  hacks.  I  wonder  whether 
he  would  like  to  tell  us  what  percentage 
of  political  hacks  we  confirmed  during 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  era.  I  think  the 
President  has  made  pretty  good  appoint- 
ments, and  I  was  happy  to  support  him, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  just  a  change 
in  administration  automatically  leads  us 
to  believe  that  every  appointment  will 
be  a  political  hack. 

It  has  been  verj-  interesting  to  hear  the 
Senator  use  Dr.  Wright  in  support  of  the 
Senator's  proposal;  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator will  remember.  Dr.  Wright  opposed 
the  whole  bOl.  When  he  made  the  com- 
ments that  the  Senator  referred  to  about 
the  idea  of  a  Presidential  commission. 
he  was  using  it  as  part  of  his  argument 
against  any  bill  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  little 
hard  on  us  to  use  him  now  as  a  witness 
and  to  intimate  that  he  opposed  this 
particular  feature  of  the  bill.  He  thought 
we  should  have  no  accounting  standards 
board  at  all. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  also 
said — I  cannot  quote  his  words — some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  we  have  already 
charged  the  Comptroller  General  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  account- 
ing standards  for  the  entire  (jovemment. 
and  that  therefore  we  should  trust  him 
with  this.  Can  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin tell  us  how  well  he  has  performed 
that  function?  Has  he  promulgated  ac- 
counting standairds  for  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment? Has  he  carried  out  that 
charge?  How  long  has  he  had  the  charge? 
My  imderstandlng  Is  that  he  hsis  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  charge,  and  he  has 
not  proposed  accounting  standards  for 
the   entire   Government. 

I  think  we  had  better  take  this  a  piece 
at  a  time,  and  we  had  better  return  to 
our  normal  method  of  selecting  men  to 
serve  in  positions  of  this  kind.  We  had 
better  trust  the  President  and  Congress 


in  this  instance,  as  we  do  with  the  Cabi- 
net and  all  the  other  major  appointive 
offices,  follow  the  normal  procedure,  and 
let  the  President  appoint  the  members 
of  this  Board,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  the  Comptroller  General  would 
have  the  power  that  goes  with  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commission :  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Proxmlre  proposal  for  a 
board  selected  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  chaired  by  the  Comptroller 
General  is  superior  to  the  proposed 
amendment.  Indeed,  I  have  grave  doubt. 
if  the  Bennett  amendment  were  adopted, 
as  to  whether  we  would  not  be  better  off 
without  any  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  requirement  at  all,  because  the 
absolutely  essential  ingredient  of  cost 
accounting  standards  must  be  independ- 
ence. If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  In- 
dependence of  this  Board.  I  thirik  we 
should  not  have  it;  because  If  the  Board 
is  not  independent,  if.  under  a  certain 
kind  of  structure — and  I  think  it  would 
be  true  under  the  Bennett  proposal — it 
fould  be  dominated  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  defense  industrj'. 
this  Board  would  not  be  lised  to  protect 
the  public.  It  would  be  used  to  protect 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  defense 
industr>-  from  these  bloated  profits  being 
returned  to  the  contractors  in  the  form 
of  cost  overhead. 

Thus,  it  would  be  used  to  legitimize  and 
to  defend  a  practice  which,  at  the  very 
least,  today  is  exposed  to  public  criticism, 
and  It  would  help  to  defend  it. 

If  we  want  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards,  which  our  committee  clearly 
wants  and  which  practically  every  in- 
dependent witness  who  came  before  us 
wanted,  let  us  make  certain  that  we  do 
the  Job  right  with  an  independent  board. 
No  one  I  know  of,  even  though  they  have 
complaints  about  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's office — as  they  would  have  about 
everjbodj- —  has  ever  doubted  or  ever 
raised  a  question  about  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  that  office.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  Is  the  key  point  we  must 
achieve  if  we  are  going  to  establish  a 
system  of  uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards that  we  are  sure  will  work. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  no  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  m.e  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  yield  1  full  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  for  his  gen- 
erosity, which  is  characteristic  of  him, 
I  might  add. 

Mr.  President.  I  fail  to  understand  why 
a  board  appointed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  will  exercise  any  greater  de- 


gree of  Independence  than  a  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  what  has  been  suggested 
here  today  is  that  all  of  our  independent 
regulatory  agencies  are  foimded  on  a 
pillar  of  sand,  that  they  are  not  really 
independent  because  they  are  appointed 
by  the  Executive  and  subject  to  senato- 
rial confirmation,  so  that  they  cannot 
exercise  true  independence.  This  Is  in- 
herent in  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

If  that  is  the  case,  maybe  we  should 
concern  ourselves  today  not  only  with 
the  constitution  of  this  Board  but  with 
the  constitution  of  every  Independent 
regulators-  agency. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  then  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
a  quonim  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  what  we  have  to  recognize 
is  that  we  are  not  trj'ing  to  develop  a 
regulatory  agency  for  some  kind  of  over- 
all, generalized,  policymaking  agency. 
Instead,  we  are  appointing  members  to 
a  highly  technical  accounting  board, 
each  one  of  whom  should  have  two  prin- 
cipal qualif.cations;  namely,  one.  as  prop- 
erly emphasized  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  he  should  be  independent; 
second,  each  one  should  be  thoroughly 
competent  in  the  accounting  profession 
and  know  the  accounting  business  thor- 
oughly. 

I  submit  that  there  Is  no  one  who  can 
make  better  appointments  in  that  area 
than  the  Comptroller  General.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  pointed  out,  the 
Comptroller  General  is  independent  and, 
as  we  all  know,  he  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent. 

In  reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  what  we  have  to  recognize  Is 
that  the  Comptroller  General  does  have, 
under  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950,  the  authority 
to  prescribe  the  principal  accounting 
standards  followed  by  executive  branch 
agencies.  In  other  words,  he  is  the  Gov- 
ernment expert  in  this  field. 

Why  should  we  take  this  away  from 
him  with  respect  to  defense  contracts, 
unless  we  want  to  weaken  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  provision  and  submit  it 
to  the  kind  of  effective  lobbying  and  the 
kind  of  pressure  which  I  think  all  of  us 
have  witnessed  In  so  manj-  other  areas. 

I  tliank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  P»resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  time  left  to  me  be  taken  up  In  a 
call  of  the  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriim  on  that 

basis.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  15  seconds  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SaxbeK  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

'^heroll.  ,    ,        „    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  ^  ^  ^, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Dodd  , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  East- 
land', the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Gore',  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
HartkeK  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnusoni  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  McCarthys  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee>.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  P.\store>. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Rus- 
sell* .  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington^  ,  are  necessaril.v  absent. 
I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel >  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolma  <Mr.  Jordan*. 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
lands I  Mr.  Pastore  ,  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker •.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  CtJRTis). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Grif- 
fin), and  the  Senator  from  California 
•  Mr.  McRPHY>  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTt  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundti, 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Mur- 
phy » ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  '  Mrs. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  231  Leg.) 
YE.\5— 36 


Kennedy 

Lon.; 

Mansfield 

Mathla.s 

MrClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Baker 

Coo)s. 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Easiland 

Gore 

Gravel 


.Mkea 

.Mien 

a::  tt 

T?ellmon 

Bennett 

BoBgs 

Brouke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Bvirdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 


Dole 

Don.in  ck 

Ervlu 

Fannin 

Form 

Gi  Idwater 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hat  Held 

Holland 

Hruska 


Miller 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Scott 

Smith,  111. 

Stennls 

Thvirmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 


Jordan,  Idaho     Young.  N.  Dak. 
NATS — 44 


Church 

Ea'4leton 

Ellender 

FulbrlKht 

Ooodell 

Harris 


Hart 

HolUnu'S 

Huahes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 


Montoya 

M03S 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcolT 

Sax  be 


Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Sjxjng 
Talmadue 

Tvcim^.s 
WUUanis,  N  J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Griffin 
Hartke 
Jordan.  N.C. 

MBijnuson 
McCarthy 
McGee 

Mundt 


Murphy 

Pastore 

Russell 

Smith.  Mau'.e 

Stevens 

Symington 


So    Mr.    Bennett's    amendment    v.as 

rc'ected. 

Mr  MOND.M.E.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wn? 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
mv  ur.derstandir.g  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd'  has 
an  amendment  pending  which  relates  to 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  case  I  have 
a  similar  amendment.  We  are  trying  to 
work  out  the  amendment  .^o  that  we 
mi^ht  present  one  amendment  instead 
of  two. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  hi:i  reque.st? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
withold  my  request. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vieid  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 


REPORT  ON  MEASURES  PENDING 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  before  it  two  very 
important  bills  that  involve  large 
amounts  of  additional  Federal  spending, 
and  also  involve  large  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral taxe.^.  Tha-^e  measures  are  the  social 
sec'anty  amendment.^,  sent  us  by  the 
Hoa-e  of  Repre-^entalives,  and  al.-o  the 
fair.iiV  assistance  plan. 

On  Tuesday  next  the  Committee  on 
Finance  will  resume  hearings  on  the  ."^o- 
cial  security  amendments,  as  well  as  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  proposals.  Then, 
on  Tuesday  of  the  following  week  we  will 
resume  hearings  on  the  family  a.ssistance 
plan. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  pre.ss  releases  emanating  from  the 
White  Hoase  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  dragping  its  feet  on 
the  family  a.ssistance  proposals  by  the 
administration.  It  should  be  clear  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  every  in- 
tention of  reporting  that  lesiislation  with 
such  amendments  as  the  committee  be- 
lieves desirable 

When  the  administration  sends  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  drawing 
such  welfare  payments  with  Federal  as- 


sistance from  10  to  25  million  people,  in- 
creasing that  program  in  one  fell  swoop 
by  S4  billion,  which  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  further  increases 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pre^^ident.  I  think 
Senators  should  have  the  courtesy  of 
having  conversations  in  the  cloakroom.  I 
cannot  hear  one  word  that  the  Senator 
is  saying  and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, when  the  Committee  on  Finance  un- 
dertakes to  act  on  a  measure  of  that  far- 
reaching  significance,  it  is  the  view  of 
this  Senator,  and  I  believe  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  very  evident  to  the  chair- 
man, that  the  Committee  on  Finance  is 
not  going  to  rubberstamp  a  proposal  of 
that  sort  without  taking  a  good  look  at  it 
and  considering  the  alternatives  that 
have  been  suggested. 

The  time  spent  by  the  Department  in 
redrafting  some  of  tiiat  legislation  to 
meet  obvious  defects  in  it  has  not  been 
wasted,  nor  has  the  delay  otherwise  been 
wasted  because  we  have  a  small  but  ex- 
tremely competent  staff  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  which  has  been  studying 
this  propased  legislation,  along  with  sug- 
gested amendments  which  might  make 
it  more  effective  in  the  national  interest. 
Other  Members,  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff),  have 
staff  members  who  are  very  well  quali- 
fied in  the  field  of  social  .security  amend- 
ments and  public  welfare,  w  ho  are  work- 
ing on  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which 
this  legislation  might  best  be  tailored  to 
best  meet  the  national  interest. 

We  have  every  intention  of  reporting 
that  bill  and  shepherding  it  through  this 
session  of  Congress.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  our  duty  to  rubberstamp  every- 
thing. We  believe  we  should  study  these 
matters  and  give  the  best  advice  the 
committee  can  offer.  After  we  have  done 
that  we  will  recommend  the  type  legisla- 
tion we  believe  the  Senate  should  pass. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sus2est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  to  repair  my  forgetfulness,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 
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REORGANIZATION  PLANS  TO 

CREATE  AN  INDEPENDENT  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROTECTION  AGEN- 
CY AND  A  NATIONAL  OCEANIC 
fliND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRA- 
•TION  WITHIN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at 
noon  todav  the  Pre.sidcnt  b?nt  two  re- 
organization plans  to  the  Congress,  the 
one  to  create  an  independent  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  other  to 
create  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

I  have  reviewed  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization to  create  a  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  WliJle 
the  President's  pi'oposal  is  not  the  pro- 
gram that  the  Congress  has  been  striv- 
ing for  the  lai,t  10  years.  I  asree  with  the 
President  that  it  is  a  "sound  and  signifi- 
cant beginning."  I  support  the  proposed 
reorganization  to  create  a  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
because  it  is  a  sound  and  significant  be- 
ginning. 

More  than  10  years  ago  the  Congress 
and  the  distin;_.;uished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN.  began  attempts  to  strengthen  our 
national  marine  programs  We  went  from 
complete  disarray  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  marine  programs  in  the 
late  1950's.  to  administrative  steps  within 
the  executive  branch  to  coordinate 
oceanographic  programs  through  the  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Oceanography, 
beginning  in  1962.  When  the  Interagency 
Committee  proved  insufficient  to  the 
task,  we  moved  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Cabinet-level  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment in  1966.  But  the  Council  was 
conceived  as  a  temporary  expedient  until 
a  more  permanent  structure  could  be 
created. 

At  the  same  time  we  established  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering and  Resources  to  study  our  na- 
tional oceanic  needs,  and  charged  it  with 
a  responsibility  to  recommend  a  Federal 
civil  marine  organization.  In  January 
1969.  after  2  full  years  of  study,  the 
Marine  Science  Commission  submitted 
Its  historic  report,  "Our  Nation  and  the 
Sea"  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  Commission  recommended  creation 
of  an  independent  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency.  That  Agency,  or 
NOAA.  would  be  composed  of  those  agen- 
cies that  the  President  now  proposes  to 
place  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
plus  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Commission 
recommended  a  55,000-man,  $800  million 
per  year  agency,  based  on  fiscal  year 
1970  employment  and  budget.  The  Pres- 
ident is  now  proposing  a  13.000-man, 
$300  million  per  year  NOAA  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

In  response  to  the  Marine  Science 
Commission's  recommendation  I  intro- 
duced S.  2841  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive and  long-range  national  program 
of  research,  development,  technical  serv- 
ices, exploration  and  utilization  of  our 
marine  and  atmospheric  environments, 
to  create  an  independent  NOAA,  and  to 
create  a  National  Advisory  Committee 


for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere.  All  three 
aspects  of  the  bill  are  important.  It  is 
necessary  to  create  a  long-range,  com- 
prehensive national  oceanic  and  atmos- 
pheric program. 

The  bill  would  for  the  first  time  clear- 
ly state  the  objectives  and  functions  of 
a"  Federal  civil  marine  agency  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  creating  and 
executing  such  a  national  program.  The 
bill  would  provide  for  an  agency  with  a 
broad  range  of  responsibilities  and  capa- 
bilities in  the  marine  and  atmospheric 
environments.  NOAA  was  not  conceived 
solely  as  an  oceanographic  agency,  de- 
voted only  to  the  science  of  the  ocean. 
NOAA  was  conceived  as  a  socially  and 
scientifically  relevant  agency.  It  was  con- 
ceived to  develop  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capability  and  services  to  the 
Nation. 

But  equally  important  are  the  eco- 
nomic, legal,  political,  diplomatic,  and 
other  social  activities  it  would  perform. 
Its  re.<;ponsibilities  would  begin  in  the 
coastal  zone  of  the  United  States  and  ex- 
tend to  the  global  seas.  And  by  reason  of 
the  diverse  interests  and  disciplines  in- 
volved, a  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  was  con- 
ceived to  provide  broad  policy  advice,  re- 
view marine  and  atmospheric  programs, 
and  ease  the  communication  of  informa- 
tion amcns?  the  U.S.  Government.  States, 
private  enterprise,  and  academic  institu- 
tions involved  in  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric programs. 

My  feelings  on  our  Federal  civil  marine 
organization  are  well  knowTi.  Last  March 
I  stood  on  this  floor  and  spoke  about  the 
lack  of  attention  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration was  giving  to  marine  programs. 
Since  then  I  have  had  several  contacts 
with  the  White  House,  as  have  several 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill.  Out  of 
these  contacts  came  increased  attention, 
and  now  a  proposal  which,  while  not  as 
strong  as  I  advocate,  is  still  strong 
enough  to  begin  with.  And  I  now  give  it 
my  support. 

The  type  of  leadership  we  need  for  our 
maritie  and  atmospheric  programs  was 
recommended  by  the  Marine  Science 
Commission  and  spelled  out  in  detail  in 
S.  2841.  I  look  for  that  type  of  leader- 
ship in  the  new  NOAA  proposed  by  the 
President.  The  rudiments  are  there.  The 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration is  to  be  abolished  and  its  people 
and  functions  placed  in  the  new  NOAA. 
Most  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, and  the  marine  sport  fish  programs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  in  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior are  to  be  transferred. 

The  national  sea  grant  proeram.  most 
of  the  U.S.  Lake  Survey,  and  the  Marine 
Minerals  Technology  Center  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  will  also  be  transferred  to 
the  new  NOAA.  In  addition,  the  Nation- 
al Oceanographic  Data  Center,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Instrumentation 
Center,  and  the  data  buoy  program  will 
be  administered  by  the  new  NOAA. 

The  President  does  not  mention  it  in 
his  message,  but  the  level  of  the  leader- 
ship within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  be  important.  The  new  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  new  NOAA  must  re- 
port directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce, and  must  be  able  to  represent  the 
Nation  in  international  conferences  with 
a  stature  indicative  of  the  importance  of 
our  oceanic  and  atmospheric  programs. 
No  less  than  the  Under  Secretary  level 
will  suffice  for  the  leadership  of  NOAA. 

The  President  indicates  in  his  message 
that  he  continues  to  have  an  open  mind 
about  further  additions  and  reorganiza- 
tions. In  order  to  operate  effectively,  the 
new  NOAA  will  need  the  close  coopera- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard.  Perhaps  after 
this  program  is  under  way  we  can  again 
consider  the  pcssibility  of  joining  Coast 
Guard  with  NOAA,  as  I  proposed  in  S. 
2841.  Other  components  would  strength- 
en the  NOAA  and  logically  fit  into  the 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  programs  the 
NOAA  would  administer.  Tlie  work  of  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search, the  Antarctic  and  Arctic  research 
programs,  weather  modification,  coasial 
laboratories,  and  National  Laboratories 
proposed  by  the  Marine  Science  Com- 
mission should  be  considered  for  inclu- 
sion in  NOAA. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  Preiidential 
message  of  coastal  zone  management,  for 
that  is  new  legislation  and  not  subject 
to  the  reorganization.  The  administra- 
tion has  previously  assigned  that  respon- 
sibility to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  requested  introduction  of  a  bill 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  assist  the  States  in  de- 
veloping coastal  zone  management  plans 
and  programs.  Coastal  zone  management 
would  more  appropriately  fit  in  the  new 
NOAA.  and  I  solicit  the  support  of  the 
aaministration  in  placing  that  respon- 
sibility in  the  new  NOAA. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
strongly  recommended  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  the  Oceans 
and  the  Atmosphere,  which  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
More  effort  is  put  into  marine  programs 
today  by  industry.  States,  and  academic 
institutions  than  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Advisory  Committee  would  be 
an  important  link  between  those  inter- 
ests and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  opportunity  and  the 
potential  are  there.  From  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  oceans,  their  resources 
and  processes,  can  be  derived  many  dif- 
ferent values — wealth  from  mineral  and 
living  resources:  understanding  of  the 
oceans'  impact  on  us  and  our  impact  on 
the  oceans.  Development  of  fundamental 
teclinology  will  lead  to  greater  capability 
to  work  in  the  marine  environment.  Sur- 
veys will  identify,  locate,  and  measure 
living  and  mineral  resources  of  the  sea. 
U.S.  fisheries  can  be  rehabihtated  and 
enhanced  through  a  broad-ranging  pro- 
gram of  research,  technological  develop- 
ment, and  rational  management  prac- 
tices. Better  understanding  of  weather 
and  its  processes,  and  development  of 
techniques  for  planned  modification  of 
weather  will  be  important  to  our  ability 
to  work  at  sea  and  to  live  on  land. 

The  need  is  there  also  We  must  under- 
stand and  manage  oui-  use  of  the  coastal 
zone  well  in  the  face  of  growing  popula- 
tion in  that  area  and  the  resultant  pres- 
sures, conflicts,  and  competing  demands 
there.  Our  Department  of  State  will  need 
technical  advice  in  preparation  for  and 
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participation  In  law  of  the  sea  confer- 
ences anticipated  soon.  We  must  continue 
a  role  of  leadership  In  International  ma- 
rine organizations  and  help  to  strengthen 
them,  that  other  nations  may  also  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  oceans  and  share  in 
the  responsibility  to  protect  them  for  the 
well-bemg  of  mankind. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  good 
beginning.  I  support  his  proposal  to  cre- 
ate a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  urge  Its  approval  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
puished  majority  leader  for  arranging 
for  this  approval  of  the  President's  mes- 
stigeat  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  always  a  pleas- 
ure. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3302)  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd'  pro- 
poses an  amendment  eis  follows: 

At  th?  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  section 
eis  follows : 

LO.\N    CCARANTEXS 

Sec.  4  Section  301  of  the  Defenss  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use.  App.  2091)  Is 
amended  by  adding  a.t  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  maximum  obligation  of  any  gutu*- 
anteelng  agency  to  any  contractor,  subcon- 
tractor, or  any  other  recipient  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  loan,  discount,  advance,  or  com- 
mitment in  connection  therewith,  entered 
Into  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  »20.- 
000.000  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

P'ovided  further.  That  the  authority  In 
this  section  shall  not  be  used  primarily 
to  prevent  the  financial  Insolvency  or 
banleruptcy  of  any  person  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  such  Insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy would  have  a  direct  and  substantially 
adverse  effect  upon  defense  production  and 
that  a  copy  of  such  certification  together 
with  a  detailed  Justification  thereof  Is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Banltlng 
and  Currency  Committees  thereof  at  least 
ten  days  prior  to  the  use  of  such  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  looking  for  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  the  committee,  but 
he  Is  out  of  the  Chamber  at  the  moment. 
I  do  understand  that  the  request  which  I 
am  about  to  make  would  not  meet  with 
his  disapproval.  So  at  this  time.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with 
the  concurence  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
that  there  be  a  half-hour  limitation  on 
the  pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 


the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  did  the  Senator  say  a 
half-hour  or  an  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  An  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  quite 
catch  who  was  going  to  control  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  know  who 
to  turn  to.  here.  I  change  that  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  am  rather  anxious  to  get  5 
minutes  out  of  his  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  be  very  happy,  to 
the  extent  that  I  can  control  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  con- 
trols half  of  It. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  be  happy  to  see 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
gets  his  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
the  clerk  has  just  read  is  a  combina- 
tion  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  it  quiet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  amend- 
ment which  the  clerk  has  just  read  Is 
a  combination  of  amendment  No.  738. 
which  Is  on  each  desk,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  amendment 
No.  712,  which  also  is  on  each  desk, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxuire). 

The  two  amendments  have  been  put 
into  one,  and  the  clerk  has  just  reported 
the  combined  amendment. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment,  which 
is  amendment  No.  738,  would  put  a  limi- 
tation on  the  guaranteeing  of  loans  by 
the  agencies  of  Government  to  $20  mil- 
lion without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  no  limi- 
tation on  loans  guaranteed  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
would  state  that  the  authority  under 
this  section: 

Shall  not  be  uaed  primarily  to  prevent  the 
financial  Insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  any 
f>erson  unless  the  President  certifies  that 
such  Insolvency  or  bankruptcy  would  have 
a  direct  and  substantially  adverse  effect  upon 
defense  production  and  that  a  copy  of  such 
certification  together  with  a  detailed  justi- 
fication thereof  is  transmitted  t-o  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  thereof  at  least  ten  days  prior 
to  the  use  of  such  authority. 

Both  of  these  amendments  go  back  to 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  I  yield  now  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  shall 
go  into  more  detail  at  a  later  time  in  this 
regard. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Six  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  6  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXRnRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  Is  a  good  combination  of  the 
two  amendments,  and  I  think  together, 
the  amendment  is  stronger  than  if  the 
Senate  were  to  accept  only  one  of  them. 

The  part  of  the  amendment  for  which 
I  am  responsible,  that  is,  the  second 
part,  would  prohibit  the  use  of  loan 
guarantees  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  financial  insolvency  or 
bankruptcy  of  any  company  unless  the 
President  certified  that  such  Insolvency 
or  bankruptcy  would  have  a  direct  and 
substantially  adverse  effect  upon  defense 
production.  In  the  event  the  President 
makes  such  a  determination,  he  would 
be  required  to  send  a  copy  of  it  together 
with  a  detailed  justification  thereof  to 
the  Congress  at  least  10  days  prior  to 
the  use  of  the  loan  guarantee  authority. 

This  amendment  is  prompted  by  the 
administration's  unfortunate  attempt  to 
use  the  loan  guarantee  authority  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  to  bail  out  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad.  While  I  believe 
the  administration  was  wise  to  yield  to 
congressional  criticism  of  the  trans- 
action, the  episode  does  point  out  a  glar- 
ing loophole  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  which  we  need  to  close  to  prevent 
a  similar  bailout  type  loan  from  being 
made  In  the  future. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
If  this  guarantee  had  been  made  and  the 
loan  had  defaulted  $200  million  would 
have  come  out  of  the  appropriations  of 
the  Navy  Department.  So  under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
Congress  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  these 
matters  and  be  Informed,  and  have  a 
chance  to  act  aflQrmatlvely. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  How  Is  It  the  Senator 
is  closing  the  loophole.  The  amendment 
would  not  prohibit  the  Presldenr  from 
bailing  out  the  Penn  Central  Railroad; 
all  the  amendment  says  Is  that  he  must 
say  It  is  Important  to  our  defense.  Why 
have  that  qualification?  Why  not  just 
prohibit  him  from  bailing  it  out?  This  Is 
a  private  industry,  and  has  many  ramifi- 
cations that  are  hardly  related  to  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  provision  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  limit  It  to 
$20  million.  That  would  take  the  big 
corporations  out  of  the  act,  to  begin 
with.  The  $20  million  is  the  limit,  im- 
less  Congress  approves. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  the  second 
amendment  seems  to  provide  that  Con- 
gress would  give  approval  provided  the 
President  says  it  Is  Important  to  our 
national  defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  give  ap- 
proval, provided  the  President  says  it 
would  have  a  direct  and  substantial  ef- 
fect on  defense  production  and  provided 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  act  ad- 
versely, in  case  it  disagrees  after  receiv- 
ing a  detailed  justification  from  the 
President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  other  words,  it 
"*ias  still  got  to  be  less  than  $20  million? 


X 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FUI.BRIGHT.  That  limit  is  not 
subject  to  being  set  aside  simply  because 
the  President  .says  so? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  unless  Congress 
s-rees.  That  is  the  Byrd  part  of  the 
amendment.  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  ceitamly 
necessary.  I  did  not  understand  that 
that  also  controls  the  other  part  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  this 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator's  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  that,  if  the  President  ap- 
proved it,  it  would  go  beyond  the  $20 
million,  unless  Congress  acted  adversely. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  what  I 
was  trying  to  find  out.  whether  it  did  or 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  No,  the  $20  million 
is  a  flat  limit  provided  by  the  first  part 
of  the  amendment.  The  $20  million  is  a 
limit  which  can  only  be  exceeded  if  Con- 
gress acts  aflSrmatlvely. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Affirmatively? 

Mr   PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  the  way  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  puts  it  and  what 
I  understood  the  Senator  to  say. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  not  putting  It.  It  Is  what 
I  understood  from  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  result  would  be 
that  the  first  part  of  the  amendment, 
the  first  paragraph,  would  limit  It  to  $20 
million  unless  there  is  positive  action  by 
Congress,  and  the  President's  approval 
would  have  no  effect  on  that;  that  Is 

correct.  .     ^      _ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Walt  a  minute;  I 
was  diverted  at  that  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  the  Senators 
understanding  Is  correct,  that  no  loan 
guarantee  could  go  above  $20  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  want  to 
know  Is,  it  can  be  no  more  than  $20  mil- 
lion unless  Congress  affirmatively  ap- 
proves It;  not  just  because  Congress  does 
not  do  anything? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  would  have  to 
act  affirmatively.  I  suppose,  in  the  nature 
of  a  bill  or  something  appropriating  the 
money,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator's  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  was  never  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  to  rescue  large  firms  from  their 
financial  difficulties,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Penn  Central,  were  largely  brought 
on  by  themselves.  Instead,  the  original 
purpose  of  the  act  was  to  aid  defense 
contractors,  and  primarily  small  con- 
tractors, to  expand  their  plant  and  facili- 
ties in  order  to  increase  defense  produc- 
tion. 


Despite  the  clear  legislative  intent,  ad- 
ministration attorneys  have  determined 
the  language  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  is  broad  enough  to  encompass  the 
Penn  Central  loan  guarantee.  While  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  with  this  inter- 
pretation. I  do  feel  that  Congress  needs 
to  amend  the  act  to  make  its  mtent 
crysUl  clear  and  to  prevent  a  similar 
misuse  of  the  act's  authority  from  oc- 
curring in  the  future.  As  presenUy  con- 
strued, the  authority  Is  far  too  broad  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  any  administra- 
tion. Republican  or  Democratic. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  useful  to  read  a  paragraph  from  a 
June  4  memorandum  by  William  H. 
Rehnquist.  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Section  301  does  not  attempt  to  set  out  a 
narrow  and  precise  standard  of  eligibility  for 
assistance,  nor  does  it  require  particularized 
findings  with  respect  to  each  transaction.' 
It  gives  broad  discretion  to  the  guaranteeing 
agencies  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  Judg- 
ment as  to  when  a  guarantee  Is  an  appropri- 
ate means  of  expediting  production  and 
deliveries  under  Government  contracts.  If, 
therefore,  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
guaranteeing  agency,  should  determine  that 
the  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  Penn  Central 
would  facilitate  the  performance  by  Penn 
Central  of  defense-related  services,  we  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
legally  authorized  to  make  It. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  3  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Basically,  the  Rehn- 
quist memorandum  states  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Defense  Production  Act  Is 
broad  enough  to  permit  almost  any  type 
of  guarantee  If  the  guaranteeing  agency 
can  somehow  find  it  Is  related  to  defense 
production.  There  was  never  any  firm 
evidence  furnished  to  show  that  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Penn  Central  would  signifi- 
cantly impair  defense  production.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  bankruptcy  might  In- 
crease defense  production  by  replacing 
the  company's  incompetent  manage- 
ment. 

By  now,  the  history  of  the  sorry  Penn 
Central  specUcle  should  make  it  evident 
that  defense  considerations  were  never  a 
legitimate  factor  in  the  decision  to  res- 
cue the  Penn  Central.  The  use  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  was  a  stopgap 
measure  designed  to  make  an  interim 
loan  guarantee  of  $200  miUion  until  ad- 
ditional legislation  could  be  obtained. 

Whether  the  bill  to  provide  for  $750 
million  in  loan  guarantee  authority  for 
railroads  should  be  passed  is  another 
matter.  What  Is  at  issue  here  is  an 
abortive  attempt  by  the  administration 
to  twist  the  language  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  to  guarantee  $200  million  m 
loans  for  a  purpose  never  Intended  by 
the  act.  If  this  attempt  had  succeeded,  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  used  as  an  ar- 
gument to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  the 


1  Cf.  section  302  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  60  App.  use  2093,  which  authorizes  cer- 
talii  loans  "only  to  the  extent  [such  financial 
Bsslst«uicel  Is  not  otherwise  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms." 


$750  mUUon  guarantee  authority  on  the 
grounds  that  we  had  to  protect  our  Ini- 
tial $200  million  investment.  Congress 
would  have  thus  had  its  hands  tied  and 
would  have  been  forced  to  pass  the  $750 
milUon  guarantee  authority.  Indeed, 
company  officials  have  already  admitted 
that  the  entire  $200  million  In  loan  guar- 
antees under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  would  have  been  lost  if  additional 
aid  was  not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  same  tac- 
tics used  by  many  defense  contractors 
who  deliberately  underbid  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  contract  and  then  use  their  finan- 
cial difficulties  as  an  excuse  to  obtem 
relief.  Congress  needs  to  bring  this  prac- 
tice to  a  screeching  halt  and  a  good 
place  to  start  Is  the  Defense  Production 

Act. 

My  amendment,  by  requiring  Presiden- 
tial certification  of  a  direct  and  sig- 
nificant relationship  between  bank- 
ruptcy and  defense  production,  appro- 
priate documentation,  and  congressional 
notification,  will  confine  the  use  of  the 
act  to  legitimate  defense  purposes  while 
not  precluding  its  use  in  a  genuine  finan- 
cial emergency.  At  a  time  when  the  Pres- 
ident has  called  for  restraint  to  fight  in- 
flation, we  should  not  be  risking  $200  mU- 
lion  of  the  taxpayer's  money  to  bail  out 
an  aihng  railroad. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  list  of  the  loans  that  have  been  made, 
say.  during  the  last  5  years  under  this 
act.  or  the  last  1  year? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  We  will  be  happy 
to  provide  that  for  the  Senator  later. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  an  approximation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield.  I  can  give  the  figures  on  the 
outstanding  loans. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  can  do  It 

on  his  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  time  has  ex- 
pired. „      ,.     » 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 

minutes.  ^,      _     , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  attempt  to  answer  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  as  I  make  my  re- 
in&rlcs 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
permits  the  Defense  Department  to  guar- 
antee loans.  It  was  enacted  during  the 
Korean  war,  and  its  purpose  was  to 
make  It  possible  for  small  businesses  to 
help  supply  the  defense  needs  of  the 
Nation.  „.„  , 

In  referring  to  title  IH,  section  209-1. 
it  specifies  that  in  order  to  expedite  pro- 
duction and  deliveries  and  services  under 
the  Government  contracts,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  may  guarantee 
the  financing  Institutions  against  all 
losses— principal,  interest,  loans,  and  so 

forth.  ^  .„ 

At  the  end  of  May  1970— to  come  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi—loan  guarantees  outstanding 
totaled  $14,305,549.92.  This  total  is  rep- 
resented by  guarantees  of  loans  to  sevra 
different  companies,  an  average  of  $2 
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million  per  company.  The  largest  guar- 
anty outstanding  is  for  $8,750,000. 

In  studying  the  code  and  communicat- 
ing with  ofi&cials  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  De- 
partment has  the  authority,  under 
United  States  Code,  title  50,  appendix 
section  209-1.  to  guarantee  loans  without 
limit.  It  is  under  this  authority  that  the 
Defense  Department  contemplated  mak- 
ing a  S200  million  loan  to  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  wliich  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  discussing. 

My  amendment  Is  not  aimed  at  any 
particular  loan,  is  not  aimed  at  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad,  but  seeks  merely  to  put 
a  limitation  on  what  can  be  guaranteed 
without  the  approval  of  Congre-ss. 

There  is  no  limitation  in  the  existing 
law.  and  mv  amendment  suggests  that 
there  be  a  limitation  of  S20  million.  It 
does  not  close  the  door  on  guaranties 
above  that  amount,  since  they  still  could 
be  granted  with  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Since  the  Senator 
has  stated  that  the  largest  guarantee  out- 
standing is  $8.75  million,  would  he  con- 
sider modiiyinsi  his  amendment  by  put- 
ting that  I'.mit  at  SIO  million?  That  still 
leaves  a  very  substantial  amount  above 
the  laieest  outstanding  cuarantee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  in  trj-- 
ing  to  determine  a  figure  to  use.  I  was  un- 
decided as  to  $10  million,  $15  million.  $20 
million,  and  S23  million  I  wanted  to  be 
reasonable.  I  did  n^t  want  to  do  anything 
that  would  bo  unreasonable  rr  would  in 
any  way  hamstring  the  Department  of 
Deff-r.se  I  did  want  some  limit  put  on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  larger  than  any 
guarantee  that  :s  outstanding. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virainia.  It  is  more  than 
double. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  want^  to  encourage  the  use  of 
thi'.  in  view  of  what  just  took  place,  when 
they  were  contemplating  S200  million.  I 
would  much  prefer  that  it  be  $10  million, 
if  the  Senator  is  willing  to  make  it  $10 
million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  then  I  will 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  recall  when  this  law 
was  passed.  I  recall  its  purpose,  as  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  for 
small  businesses  it  doubtless  served  a 
good  purpose.  I  was  surprised  that  it 
could  be  interpreted  to  cover  a  $200  mil- 
lion loan  in  the  recent  matter  of  the 
Penn  Central. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  was  surprised, 
also. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  Senators  amendment.  I  think  it  re- 
stores the  act  of  1950  to  its  original  pur- 
pose. I  do  believe  that  with  the  growing 
increase  in  costs,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  some  contracts  made  with  the 
smaller  companies,  it  should  be  kept  at 
a  $20  miDion  level.  Cases  can  arise  in 
which  the  Defense  Department,  in  an 
emergency,  could  be  injured  by  a  failure 


of  some  of  these  smaller  groups  of  con- 
tractors to  function  or  to  survival. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
lut  upon  the  better  ligure.  and  I  am  glad 
to  support  his  amendment  as  it  is  now 
at  the  $20  million  level. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  would  have  no  personal  objection  to 
the  $10  million.  I  feel,  however,  that  it 
probably  would  be  better  if  wc  let  it  stand 
at  $20  million,  which  does  put  a  definite 
limitation  on  it — and  I  think  a  reason- 
able limitation:  whereas,  at  the  present 
time  It  is  completely  without  limit,  and 
the  Defense  Department,  as  we  all  know, 
was  prepared  to  guarantee  a  loan  up  to 
S200  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  a  compromise  of  $15  million? 
He  could  modify  his  amendmep.f:*if  he 
requested  it.  Will  the  Senator  consider 
making  it  S15  million? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.«as  withhold  that  re- 
quest temporarilv? 

Mr.  FL^LBRIGHT.  I  will. 

I  also  wish  to  inquire  with  respect  to 
the  part  of  the  amendment  which  I  think 
wa.-  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. However,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
may  have  that  view.  I  wonder  whether 
he  would  have  any  objection  to  amend- 
ing his  amendment  to  stop  that  second 
provLso,  after  the  word  "person"  in  the 
third  line.  I  thought  the  thrust  was  never 
intended  at  any  time,  "primarily  to  pre- 
vent the  financial  insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  any  person. '  That  seems  to  me 
to  clarify  tins  question  of  the  uncertainty 
about  what  the  President  can  do  merely 
by  making  a  certified  findiiig.  This  cer- 
tainly was  never  intended  as  a  socialistic 
program  to  bail  out  someone  because  he 
was  a  poor  businessman. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that 
view — if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
permit  me  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  his  time — but  I  think  thai 
wc  save  this  by  saying  that  "unless  it 
would  have  a  direct  and  substantially  ad- 
verse effect  upon  defense  production." 

Mr.  FLT£RIGHT.  If  it  is  limited  to 
$20  million  or  le.ss.  how  can  it  have  a 
substantial  effect  upon  defense  produc- 
tion? It  is  too  small  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial adverse  effect,  if  we  accept  that 
limitation.  Otherwise  it  is  a  small  grab 
bag  for  anyone  who  happens  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  time.  It  would  make  the 
amendment  much  more  certain  if  we 
stated  thit  it  was  not  to  be  used  pri- 
marily to  prevent  the  financial  insolv- 
ency or  bankruptcy  of  any  person — that 
is  implicit  in  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  sympathize  with 
the  Senator,  but  we  have  the  $20  million 
limitation.  It  could  have  a  significant 
effect  if  it  were  a  key  component  for 
some  defense  procurement  that  was  es- 
sential to  the  national  security.  There 
are  small  firms  that  contribute  critically 
to  some  of  our  weapons  systems.  There 
could  be  a  finding  that  thLs  could  have 
a  substantial  effect  on  a  .system  that  was 
considered  to  be  of  major  importance. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem 
to  me  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security,  to  make  that  kind  of 
finding. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
my  time  seems  to  be  running  out.  I  won- 
der whether  the  other  side  would  give 
me  some  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  through? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  should  like 
to  reserve  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  clarify  this  section  wherein  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  says  as  to  the 
largest  outstanding  guarantees  $8.75  mil- 
lion so  that  I  would  seriously  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
$15  million  unless  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia wishes  to  modify  his  amendment. 
I  do  not  see  any  excuse  for  this  act  being 
used  at  all  to  bail  out  a  poor  businessman. 
That  was  in  no  way  the  purpose  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  That  clearly  is 
the  case  of  Penn  Central  which  has  been 
considered  in  this  connection.  Every  day 
we  read  about  it.  It  becomes  more  clear 
that  it  was  mismanaged  and  ita  funds 
were  diverted  to  nonrelated  activities, 
primarily  to  real  estate  development.  I  do 
not  think,  because  of  the  enormoiis 
amount  of  the  money  available  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  that  this  should  be  left 
open  ended. 

I  think  a  ceiling  is  certainly  in  order, 
although  I  think  $10  million  is  suflBcient. 
I  would  hope  that  th:-  Senator  could  take 
$15  million;  otherwise,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  offer  an  amendment  to  change 
it.  I  would  much  prefer  the  Senator  to 
modify  it  because  the  amount  he  pro- 
poses is  significantly  higher  than  any 
guarantee  made  so  far. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  view  of  the 
strong  argument  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  amendment  be  modified  to  change 
$20  million  to  $15  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
S.iKXBE^ .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  object  for  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  may  not,  after  I  get 
my  5  minutes.  I  might  withdraw  that  ob- 
jection 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. If  he  does  object,  then  I  shall  be 
disposed  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
I  will  withdraw  my  objection,  but  I  want 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  first  on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  will  wait  un- 
til after  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  had  his  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
such  time  as  he  feels  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  asked  for  5  minutes 
to  cover  one  point.  Now  I  should  like  to 
cover  two  points. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  makes 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  doubt- 
ful about  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the 
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$20  million  to  $15  million,  or  to  $10  mil- 
lion, is  that  there  are  many  cases  which 
may  arise  in  time  of  national  emergency 
when  the  $20  milUon  limit  would  be  of 
exceeding  importance  to  the  Nation, 

This  is  not  a  self-serving  declaration, 
but  it  is  an  example  that  I  have  in  mind 
at  this  moment.  There  are  two  or  three 
small  industries  located  in  my  State 
presently  engaged  in  the  production  of 
miniatui-e  ballbearings.  These  ballbear- 
ings are  measured  by  the  finest  measure- 
ments. I  do  not  have  at  hand  with  me 
the  technical  knowledge  to  give  to  the 
Senate  how  minute  are  the  measure- 
ments required  to  produce  these  exceed- 
ingly small  ballbearings. 

It  has  been  di.'^covered  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  able  to  do  the  same  thing.  They 
are  able  to  under.'^ell  our  small  plants  so 
that  our  plants  are  having  to  give  up 
the  production  of  these  small  ball-bear- 
ings which  are  necessary  to  every  aii- 
l^lane.  every  fighter,  every  bomber  and, 
for  that  matter,  many  of  our  missiles. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  have  these  infinite- 
ly small  ballbearings  measured  by  the 
Mnallest  kind  of  measurements  known  to 
science.  Now,  they  have  given  that  up  and 
have  gone  into  coarser  production,  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Defense,  quite 
justifiably,  perhaps — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "perhaps" — has  seen  fit  to  save 
some  money  by  purchasing  these  small 
ballbearin.es  from  the  Japanese. 

Now.  what  happens  if  we  should  find 
ourselves  at  war  and  find  ourselves  com- 
pletely dependent  on  an  essential  instru- 
ment which  is  produced  and  manufac- 
tured or  ready  for  mar.ufacture  only  in  a 
foreign  coimtry?  It  will  be  necessary  then 
immediately  to  restore  our  small  plants 
h.ere  and  secure  or  regain  the  i^cientists 
and  the  operators  necessary  to  produce 
.=uch  an  instrtiment.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  to  get  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment not  to  permit  this  capability  to  go 
out  of  America  simply  to  save  a  very  few 
million  dollars.  But  if  it  does,  the  differ- 
ence between  $10  million  or  $15  million 
or  $20  million,  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  get  into  production  of  some- 
thing that  we  have  lost  of  this  kind, 
might  be  highly  essential. 

There  are  other  example?  that  I  think 
those  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices would  have  in  mind  that  would  seem 
to  me  would  make  it  necessary  to  adhere 
to  the  $20  million  figure. 

However.  I  do  not  feel  strongly  enough 
about  it.  so  that,  having  expressed  this 
doubt.  I  am  going  to  persist  in  my  ob- 
.iection. 

But,  now  that  I  am  on  my  feet,  may  I 
cover  the  other  matter  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion in  connection  with  this  Nation. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  was  glad 
to  hear  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  express  himself  otherwise,  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  one  rea- 
son for  this  measure  is  that  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  administration  to  use 
$200  million  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  for  the  initial  bailing  out  of  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  the  first  time  the  Department  of 
Transportation  came  to  me  as  the  senior 
minority  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, on  the  Penn  Central  problem, 


they  related  that  there  was  grave  doubt 
whether  the  Defense  Production  Act 
could  be  used.  They  felt  it  would  be 
stretching  things  too  far  to  use  this  act 
to  cover  an  initial  loan  of  any  such  sum 
as  $200  million  under  the  guise  of  being 
necessary  for  national  defense.  This  was 
before  the  first  conference  between  the 
leadership  and  with  the  chairman  and 
ranking  members  of  the  Commerce  and 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  be- 
fore talking  jointly  with  me  and  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr, 
Magnuson  t . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Later  when  conferences 
were  held — and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  present  and  will,  I  think, 
corroborate  wi-.at  I  say — it  was  objected 
to  strenuously  in  the  conferences  by  such 
Members  as  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
.MAN  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  *  Mr.  Magnuscn  • .  .Ml  these 
people  raised  the  question  and  said  that 
in  their  opinion — I  am  not  sure  that  the 
distinguished  majoiity  leader  did.  but 
the  others  did — siietching  the  Defense 
Produ(  tion  .^ct  should  not  be  used  in  the 
case  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing. This  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sitated becaure  of  a  planned  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  give 
3200  nullion  to  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  corroborate  what  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
just  said.  We  were  at  several  meetings 
together.  However,  I  think  it  is  not  the 
allegation  that  is  so  important  as  the 
impression  which  was  created,  and  im- 
fortunately,  the  wrong  impression,  based 
upon  the  meetings  we  had  with  Secre- 
tary Volpe  and  members  of  the  staff  and 
others  at  various  times  when  the  matter 
was  under  discussion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  say 
very  frankly  that  the  clear  fact  that  this 
expedient  was  discussed — and  it  was  dis- 
cussed— in  and  of  itself  makes  some  such 
action  as  being  proposed  here  justifiable 
and  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
want  to  correct  the  idea  that  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment — and  I  think  its  au- 
thor will  agi-ee — was  not  pointed  at  a 
blatant  attempt  by  anyone  to  stretch  the 
Defense  Production  Act  to  take  care  of 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  2 
nainutes. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
made  it  very  clear  that  from  his  stand- 
point the  Penn  Central  Railroad  was  not 
involved.  He  said  that  very  clearly.  I  was 
the  one  who  brought  up  the  memoran- 
dum from  the  Justice  Department  that 
said  that  the  Defense  Production  Act 
could  be  used  in  their  judgment  to  guar- 
antee the  Penn  Central. 

I  think  that  everything  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  said  confirms 
my  statement  that  Congress  reacted  ad- 
versely to  this,  and  that  includes  a  num- 
ber of  Senators — and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  was  named.  For  that 
reason,  the  administration  changed  its 
mind.  However,  the  mtention  was  that 
the  EVefense  Production  Act  be  used  to 
make  the  $200  million  available.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Penn  Central  officials  have 
made  it  clear  that  S200  million  would 
not  have  been  enough,  that  such  an 
amount  would  have  gone  down  the  drain 
unless  $500  million  more  were  made 
available. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said  about 
it  going  down  the  drain  or  its  being  im- 
justifiable  is  true.  And  I  am  sure  that 
he  means  to  be  fair.  But  what  is  true, 
and  what  I  wanted  to  emphasize,  is  that 
in  the  very  first  approach  from  down- 
town, and  specifically  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  which  has  been 
and  still  is  interested  in  doing  some- 
thing about  this  railroad  situation,  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  there  was 
grave  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ad- 
ministration itself  that  this  act  could  be 
used  for  the  $200  million,  despite  the 
opinion  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Justice.  And  that  happens  to  be  a 
fact. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  is  true.  I  also  imder- 
stand  that  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  did  say  that  the  guarantee 
would  qualify  imder  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Packard  said,  I  had  no 
discussion  with  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
put  that  letter  in  the  Record.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Deputy  Secrktaby  or  Defense. 

Washington.  DC.  June  17,  1970. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Subject:   DoD  Guarantee  of  Loan   to  Penn 
Central  Transportation   Company. 

This  will  supplement  my  memorandum  of 
June  10,  1970  to  you  with  respect  to  the 
authority  and  determination  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  to  gusw&ntee  a  V-loan 
by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  as  agent  for  a  consortium  of  banks  to 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company 
up  to  100%  and  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$200  million  with  a  maturity  not  to  extend 
bevond  October  31,  1970. 
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It  18  my  understanding  that  It  will  take 
approximately  two  weeks  to  conclude  nego- 
tiations and  make  the  loan  proceeds  under 
the  authorized  credit  available  to  the  com- 
pany It  Is  also  mv  understanding  that  the 
financial  requirements  or  the  company  are 
such  that.  U  It  Is  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  possible  bankruptcy,  funds  will  be  needed 
prior  to  the  date  the  $200  million  could  be 
made  effective. 

In  order  that  these  funds  may  be  provided, 
you  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  may 
take  appropriate  action  to  guarantee  up  to 
100'^  of  an  initial  V-loan  under  Section  301 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50 
million  with  a  maturity  not  to  extend  beyond 
30  June  1970.  This  loan  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  to  the  company  while  the 
larger  »200  million  loan  Is  being  concluded. 
The  initial  S50  million  guarantor  commit- 
ment win  be  superseded  by  the  $200  ml.llon 
loan  agreement  when  It  -s  consummated.  As 
in  the  case  cf  the  larger  loan,  this  authority 
is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  set  forth  In  Its  memo- 
randum of  June  4,  1970. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Penn 
Central  Company  will  be  a  guarantor  on  the 
proposed  $200  million  loan.  You  may  con- 
sider such  an  arrangement  as  an  acceptable 
variation  from  the  provision  of  my  memo- 
randum of  June  10.  1970  which  stipulated 
that  the  Penn  Central  Company  should  be  a 
Joint,  obligor. 

The  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company 
has  applied  to  the  First  National  City  Bank, 
New  York,  for  a  loan  of  $225  million  which 
the  bank  because  of  the  adverse  financial 
condition  of  the  Company  will  not  make 
unless  such  loan  is  guaranteed  100 --  by  the 
US  Government.  The  First  National  City 
Bank  In  turn,  has  submitted  a  V-loan  appli- 
cation to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  which  has  been  forwarded  to  this  De- 
partment- 

The  Penn  Central  Railroad  operates  In  16 
states  and  exclusively  serves  25  active  De- 
partment of  Defense  supply  depots,  bases,  and 
terminals  which  are  considered  essential  to 
this  department.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  entered  Into  many 
prime  contracts  for  supplies,  equipment,  and 
services  with  industries  located  In  the  states 
which  are  served  by  the  Penn  Central  Ra;l- 
road. 

Of  the  $35.2  blUlon  expended  by  DOD  fcr 
prime  contracts  ($10,000  or  more)  In  FY  1969 
»16  3  billion  was  spent  In  the  16  states  served 
by  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  DOD  supplies 
and  equipment  valued  at  $5.9  billion  moved 
via  raU  carriers  In  these  states  during  FY 
1969  and  many  of  the  Industries  Involved  nre 
served  by  only  one  railroad— the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Also,  transporutlon  Is  provided  by  the 
Penn  Central  for  the  movement  of  raw  and 
semi -processed  materials  to  Industries  which 
have  DOD  contracts  for  finished  products, 
thereby  providing  that  railroad  with  addi- 
tional Defense-related  revenue. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  8<:  or 
HOOOOOOOO  of  the  annual  revenue  (direct 
and 'indirect,  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
from  freight  traffic  comes  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  defense  contractors. 

The  dependence  of  the  DOD  on  rail  trans- 
portation has  long  been  recognized  and  the 
Penn  Central  Is  an  important  part  of  our 
counuy's  rail  network  which  serves  key  mili- 
tary installations  and  essential  defense  indus- 
tries. 

A  review  of  the  V-loan  application  indi- 
cates that  the  Company  is  faced  with  Imme- 
diate cash  needs  which  cannot  be  met  with- 
out such  a  loan.  I  have  determined  that 
such  a  loan  would  facilitate  the  performance 
by  the  Company  of  Defense-related  services 
necessary  to  the  delivery  of  production  for 
and  under  Government  contracts.  I  therefore 
authorize  you  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  in  accordance  with  the  attached  opin- 


ion of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  take  all 
appropriate  action  necessary  to  guarantee  a 
V-loan  under  section  301  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
a  participation  agreement  with  the  other 
military  departments  which  will  establish  a 
one-third  participation  by  each  in  the  po- 
tentl.il  liability  to  fund  the  costs  of  financ- 
ing such  loan  in  the  event  the  Government 
is  required  to  fulfill  the  guarantee  agree- 
ment. 

I  have  determined  that  the  V-loan  re- 
quested mav  be  guaranteed  up  to  100  T.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  should  not  exceed  $200 
million 

The  purpose  of  this  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  to  provide  interim  financ- 
ing for  the  Company  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
tend bevonci  October  31,  1970  and  pending  the 
obtaining  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion of  authority  to  act  is  gui^rantor  for  the 
Government  with  respect  to  this  loan  as  ncll 
as  anv  additional  financing  which  may  be 
necessary.  The  loan  and  the  guarantee  docu- 
ments shall  provide  for  the  .assumption  by 
the  Department  oi  Tran.sp>or:ation  of  this  De- 
partment s  guarantor  'liability  as  soon  as  Its 
legislation  is  enacted.  These  documents 
should  also  provide  at  the  option  of  the  De- 
partmen*.  cf  Transportation  for  extensl-in 
and  enlargement  of  the  loan  In  addition,  the 
guarantee  agreement,  at  least  for  the  period 
in  which  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
act  as  guarantor,  shall  not  provide  that  the 
tinaiicing  institutions  wi'A  have  a  right  to 
require  the  Government  to  purchase  the  loan 
In  the  absence  of  default.  The  loan  agreement 
and  any  notes  Issued  thereunder  siiould  be 
signed  by  the  Penn  Central  Comp.iny  and 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company  as 
Joint  obligors. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  should  co- 
ordinate closely  its  actions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transporutlon  and  other  federr.l 
agencies  Involved  In  the  matter. 

David  Packard 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  can  put 
anything  in  the  Record  that  he  wants 
to.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  others  were 
present  when  this  matter  was  discussed 
and  when  the  first  approach  was  made. 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood — and 
I  make  this  as  a  categorical  statement — 
that  regardless  of  any  opinion  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  anybody 
else,  at  the  very  f^rst  approach  it  was 
said  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  adminis- 
tration—and I  suppose  that  means  the 
White  House — this  was  a  very  question- 
able approach.  It  was  discarded. 

Representative  Wright  Patman.  and 
certainly  my  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  and  others, 
will  corroborate  this  position.  That  posi- 
tion was  not  urged  by  the  administration 
and  thrown  out  by  Congress. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  statement.  It 
is  my  understanding— and  if  I  am  in- 
correct, I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  correct 
me — that  the  dragging  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral railroad  into  the  situation  does  not 
mean  that  the  measure  before  us — I  am 
not  now  speaking  about  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin — is  anything 
but  purely  a  measure  for  dealing  with 
contracts  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
that  it  does  not  seek  to  intrude  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  manner  on  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  or, 
for  that  matter,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ctirrency.  in  dealing  with  these 
various  problems  about  the  Penn  Central 
railroad  or  any  other  railroad. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  This  is  confined  entirely  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  which  Is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  considerations  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  respect  to  the 
whole  railroad  problem— nothing. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
tliat  assurance. 

Mr.  BEJJNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BEa^^ETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  the  otlier 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  other 
side  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  more  or  less  forced  into  a  position 
oi  representing  the  administration  in  a 
matter  which  was  never  heard  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  which  is  based  apparently,  and  very 
plainly  in  some  respects,  on  a  criticism 
of  the  way  the  administration  handled 
the  crisis.  Maybe  they  did  it  improperly; 
I  am  sure  they  felt  the  crLsis  had  to  be 
handled.  Anyway,  they  failed  to  handle 
it  the  way  they  hoped  to  handle  it.  and 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  went  into 
bankruptcy. 

We  are  going  to  be  faced  with  those 
problems  for  a  long  time  and  I  am  sure 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  suffer, 
along  with  other  shippers,  as  a  result  of 
that  situation. 

The  effect  of  these  two  amendments  is 
negative.  Both  of  them  state  certain 
things  may  not  be  done.  One  of  them  says 
Congress  has  to  be  given  2  weeks'  notice, 
or  is  it  10  days'  notice? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  10  days'  notice. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Ten  days'  notice.  Well,  crises  do  not  wait 
for  notice  sometimes.  I  think  we  should 
approach  this  problem  positively. 

If  we  are  going  to  face  crises  of  this 
kind,  even  if  it  is  a  crisis  involving  com- 
panies that  manufacture  tiny  ballbear- 
ings that  only  the  Japanese  can  see.  we 
better  have  a  positive  program  for  han- 
dling them.  We  had  better  not  come  onto 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  afterward  and 
berate  the  administration  and  tie  its 
hands  so  if  we  might  have  another  sit- 
uation that  might  be  very  much  more 
serious  than  the  Penn  Central  matter,  we 
will  have  tried  the  administration  so  they 
cannot  handle  it. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  and 
over  the  period  of  a  few  months  about 
the  industrial-military  complex  and  how 
evil  it  is.  and  a  lot  of  other  things  have 
been  said  about  it.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  we  must  maintain  our  defense  and 
we  must  be  in  a  position  to  see  that  prob- 
lems and  crises  that  may  arise  can  be 
handled  not  for  the  benefit  of  defense 
contractors  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
countrj'  that  may  be  depending  on  the 
production  that  those  contractors  are 
contributing  to  the  overall  effort. 

So  I  hope  that  those  who  are  so  anx- 
ious to  criticize  the  administration  for  its 
attempt  to  handle  this  matter  and  who 
are  now  voting  to  put  restrictions  on 
their  ability  to  handle  future  crises  will 
come  forward  and  suggest  hearings  or 
suggest  language  for  a  positive  program 
which  will  give  the  President — who  hap- 
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pens  to  be  a  Republican  now,  but  heaven 
fcrfend.  he  may  be  a  Democrat  again  be- 
fore I  leave  the  Senate— the  power  to 
handle  the  crisis. 

I  recognize  the  motivation,  the  tempta- 
tion in  this  kind  of  situation,  but  I  think 
we  in  Congress  should  become  c.oncerned 
with  positive  solutions  rather  than  with 
the  satisfaction  of  taking  a  slap  at  the 
man  who  had  to  face  this  problem  and 
other  problems,  with  their  potential  risks 
to  our  defense  capability  and  the  con- 
tinued production  of  our  defense  ma- 
teriel. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNEIT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  find  fault  with  a  President  or  an 
administration  attempung  to  face  up  to 
an  emergency  or  seeking  to  act  under 
laws,  which  were  on  the  books  prior  to 
their  term  in  ofiBce. 

I  think  we  arc  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
situation  positively  througii  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Byrdi  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE).  I  think  it  is  bemg  done  in 
good  spirit,  and  I  do  not  th.nk  there  is 
any  animosity  involved,  I  am  certain,  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  said  in  the 
way  of  elucidation,  that  kind  of  impres- 
sion has  been  done  away  with. 

Certainly,  that  was  not  the  impres- 
sion in  the  committees,  and  that  was 
brought  out  so  lucidly  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
But  I  do  admit  that  the  administration 
was  faced  with  a  tremendously  difficult 
problem  and  that  they  were  looking  for 
ways  and  means  to  cope  with  it,  imme- 
diately if  not  sooner;  that  they  did  ctMne 
and  meet  with  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees concerned,  and  the  joint  leader- 
ship, as  well.  They  were  groping  in  the 
dark  and  they  did  not  know  how  to  meet 
the  situation  which  got  beyond  their 
control. 

They  were  talking  of  committees 
meeting  and  getting  out  legislation  in  a 
week,  for  example,  which  is  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  I  hope  the  mat- 
ter is  clear.  There  are  no  politics  In- 
volved and  no  animosity,  but  a  crisis 
situation  which  saw  the  administration 
in  a  confrontation  with  an  economic 
collapse. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
other  Senators  have  helped  to  clear  the 
air  in  this  mctter. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  hope  instead  of  sat- 
isfying ourselves  with  dollar  limits  with- 
in which  a  President  could  act.  that  an 
appropriate  committee — it  might  be  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency — 
should  some  day  meet  to  consider  what 
kind  of  powers  we  should  give  the  Pres- 
ident to  act  in  a  similar  emergency,  and 
where  he  would  not  be  groping  In  the 
dark  In  such  an  emergency  and  grasp- 
ing for  powers  which  he  may  have  had 
no  right  to  use. 

With  that  comment  I  am  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  power  which 
the  President  is  groping  for  is  power 
which  has  been  handed  to  him  by  a  pre- 
vious Congress — our  predecessors. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  yet,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  use  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  apparently  on  the  advice  of  his  At- 
torney General,  there  was  disagreement 
over  his  right  to  use  it  and  in  the  end  he 
decided  not  to  use  it. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  As  happens  so  often, 
what  wo  did  in  passing  that  law  was  to 
grant  an  authority,  the  limits  of  which 
were  not  fu:ly  defined,  and  wliich  did  not 
envision  every  situation  that  might  arise, 

Mr,  BENNETT.  That  was  passed  just 
after  Worid  War  II. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1950. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  was  pnssed  after 
World  War  n,  and  we  had  no  under- 
standing of  the  kinds  of  crises  that  ccuid 
be  faced  in  1970.  But  we  should  try  to  lec- 
ognlze  the  necessity  of  supplying  the 
President  with  some  powers  on  which  he 
could  depend  in  order  to  solve  problems 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  COTTON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  say  that  I  find  myself  In  con- 
siderable agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Utfih.  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment with  some  reluctance,  because  I 
think  we  are  visiting  greater  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  upon  ourselves. 

I  have  noted  that  when  the  time  came 
that  there  was  a  threatened  railroad  or 
airplane  stoppage  over  the  coimtry.  Con- 
gress has  acted  very  promptly  to  pass 
extensions  of  laws,  though  tonporary 
laws.  I  noticed  that  when  we  came  to  the 
end  of  the  time  when  appropriations 
were  available  and  they  were  running 
out,  we  passed  continuing  resolutions 
without  any  great  difficulty.  I  do  not  like, 
however,  to  Increase  the  number  of  bur- 
dens we  are  going  to  have,  and  I  think 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  might 
well  work  out  that  way. 

However,  because  of  all  the  things  that 
have  happened  In  the  past — and  I  am  not 
suggesting  they  happened  In  this  admin- 
istration, but  we  have  seen  them  hap- 
pen— perhaps  it  Is  a  wise  thing  to  re- 
tain this  jurisdiction  In  the  Congress, 
though  I  think  we  are  doing  so  at  the 
penalty  of  visiting  many  more  difficul- 
ties on  ourselves. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  I  shall  support  the  amendment  with 
$20  million  limit.  I  hope  the  author 
will  not  see  fit  to  reduce  the  amount.  I 
point  out  that  a  great  many  companies 
have  contracts  Involving  guidance  sys- 
tems, for  example,  for  some  of  the 
smaller  missiles  that  we  do  not  hear  too 
much  about,  such  as  the  Falcon,  the 
Spartan,  and  the  Sidewinder.  They  can- 
not stand  any  calamitous  occurrences. 
Say  there  is  a  strike  in  the  plant.  The 
contract  may  be  for  $75  milhon.  A  loan 


of  $15  million  or  $20  million  would  make 
the  difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure, and  If  the  company  did  not  get  it, 
the  Defense  Department  would  have  to 
start  over  with  another  contractor.  In 
the  electronics  field.  I  know  our  forces 
were  begging  for  an  instrument  involv- 
ing an  electromagnetic  phases  of  some 
kind  to  place  in  their  planes.  This  would 
counteract  or  blot  out  radar,  the  enemy 
radar.  For  the  lack  of  those  instru- 
ments, pilots  were  being  shot  down  over 
South  Vietnam. 

As  I  recall,  some  of  these  Items  were 
made  by  small  companies  that  might 
need  a  quick  loan.  Let  us  not  kick  over 
the  bucket.  Because  the  authority  has 
not  been  used,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas would  kill  it. 

This  matter  has  not  been  considered 
by  the  committee.  Let  us  fix  It  at  $20 
million  and  let  it  go  to  conference  and 
let  some  who  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  weigh  the  matter  from  all 
angles  there.  I  hope  we  keep  the  amount 
at  $20  million  as  pro\'lded  by  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor I  ram  Viiginia  was  not  and  is  not 
prompted  by  any  event  that  previously 
has  taken  place.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  it  is  w'se  or  unwise  tn  suht- 
antee  a  loan  for  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road. The  only  part  that  played  in  the 
thinking  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  hmitation  on  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  present  law. 

Many  feel  there  should  be  no  limita- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  happens  to 
feel  that  there  should  be  a  limitation  as 
to  the  amount  of  loans  that  the  Defense 
Department  can  guarantee  in  the  name 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  amount.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
amoimt  should  be  $15  million  or  $20  mil- 
lion, but  I  think  there  should  be  a 
limitation. 

To  Indicate  how  far  reaching  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  is  or  how  it  could 
be  utilized,  at  the  same  time  that  a  guar- 
antee of  a  loan  was  being  sought  by  the 
Penn  Central  and  was  being  considered 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act,  the 
Department  of  Defense  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  pro- 
posed an  additional  appropriation  for 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  of  $200  million 
over  and  above  the  amoimt  that  the 
Defense  Department  had  said  it  owes  to 
Lockheed. 

I  happened  to  oppose  that  $200  million 
for  Lockheed,  but  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment took  the  appropriate  course.  It 
came  to  Congress  for  approval.  The 
proper  way  to  handle  It  is  to  come  to 
Congress  for  approval. 

That  is  why  I  feel  there  should  be  a 
limitation  beyond  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment cannot  guarantee  loans  imder 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

I  agree  with  much  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  said.  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  figure  in  order  to 
give  the  Department  a  reasonable  leeway 
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in  guaranteeing  loans  lo  small  compa- 
nies. That  was  the  purpose  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950. 

I  say  again,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  not  prompted  by  the  wisdom  or  lack 
of  wisdom  as  to  how  the  Penn  Central 
difBculties  should  be  handled.  That  is 
not  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

If  I  had  known  there  was  no  limita- 
tion 2  years  ago,  I  would  have  presented 
such  an  amendment  2  years  ago. 

If  I  had  known  about  it  4  years  ago. 
I  would  have  presented  such  an  amend- 
ment 4  years  ago. 

But  X  did  not  happen  to  know  about 
it.  and  I  am  just  wondering  how  many 
Senators  realized  that  there  was  no  lim- 
itation in  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  is  the  fault  of  Congress, 
going  back  to  1950,  and  I  think  it  is  tune 
to  clear  up  that  discrepancy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  tune. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  that  pur- 
pose 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  all  ume  is  yielded 
back,  IS  it  m  order  to  oilev  an  amendment 
to  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order,  or  it  could  be  done  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  previously  made  a  unanimous- 
con.sent  request.  I  would  like  to  renew  it. 
but  I  will  not  renew  it  until  the  Senator 
from   Mississippi   returns. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  like  to 
resort  to  the  parliamentary  expedient 
that  because  a  rollcaU  has  been  ordered 
the  Senator  carmot  amend  his  own 
amendment,  but,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  difference 
between  $15  million  and  $20  million  lim- 
itation may  someday  be  highly  impor- 
tant. 

I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  is  a 
good  one.  but  if  the  limitation  is  to  be 
reduced,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
opportimity  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
reducing  it,  and  I  sun  constrained  to  re- 
new my  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  best  way  out  of  this  situation 
would  be  for  all  time  to  be  yielded  back 
and  then  let  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
offer  his  amendment,  and  no  Senator  will 
be  embarrassed,  and  then  I  think  we 
could  arrive  at  a  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  change  the  figure  in 
line  9  from  "$20,000,000"  to  "$15,000,- 
000." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  myself  10  minutes. 

I  have  been  very  much  mterested  in 
the  colloquy  that  has  taken  place  here.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  offering  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
IS  entirely  in  order. 

What  has  interested  me  most  of  all  is 
to  see  the  effect  that  this  war  and  the 
effect  it  is  havin;^  upon  some  of  the  most 
conservative  and  most  respectable  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  have  stated  in  other 
connections  that  war  and  crisis  are  in- 
imical to  the  presei-vation  of  the  demo- 
cratic sy.^tem.  and  more  so  to  the  private 
enterprise  system.  But  I  never  believed 
I  would  live  to  see  the  time  when  I  would 
hear  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  makin.^  pro- 
posals which  sound  very  much  to  me  as  if 
they  were  socialistically  inclined. 

I  would  think  it  much  better  to  nation- 
alize the  railroads  than  to  subsidize  the 
present  private  stockholders.  Having  mis- 
managed a  railroad,  or  any  other  busi- 
ness— Lockheed,  if  you  like — to  the  point 
where  it  is  faced  with  bankruptcy,  and 
then  to  ask  the  Government  to  bail  them 
out  without  nationalizing  them,  is  the 
worst  of  both  worlds.  If  we  are  coing  to 
start  baiUng  people  out  in  a  mi.^managed 
private  enterprise,  then  we  are  perpetuat- 
ing inefficiency  in  management,  and  I 
think  it  is  costinc  us  the  same  or  more 
than  if  it  were  nationalized.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  soin^'  down  that  road,  if 
I  understood  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  about  considering  giving 
the  President  power  in  the  future  to  deal 
w  ith  situations  like  that  of  Penn  Central, 
I  would  hope  Congress  would  begin  to 
have  hearings  on  the  nationalization  of 
railroads. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  other  major 
country  in  the  world,  and  many  minor 
countries,  have  nationalized  their  rail- 
roads. We  are  the  only  important  coun- 
try, I  believe,  which  does  not  have  either 
completely  nationalized  or  partly  na- 
tionalized railroads.  One  of  Canada's 
major  railroads  is  nationalized,  the  Ca- 
nadian National.  Japan  and  Germany — 
two  of  the  most  successful  private  enter- 
prise countries — have  nationaUzed  I'ail- 
roads.  So,  while  I  am  not  offended  by  it. 
I  am  .shocked,  in  a  way.  and  surprised,  by 
the  sponsors  of  these  ideas  this  after- 
noon. 

To  me.  it  is  very  sad  to  see  how  com- 
pletely the  continuation  of  a  war  and  the 
wartime  psychology  is  imdermining  our 
traditional  concept  of  private  enterprise 
and  private  initiative,  and  the  self-re- 
liance upon  which  we  were  brought  up 
and  which  we  have  made  one  of  the  cen- 
tral points  of  our  whole  society.  One  of 


the  main  characteristics  of  the  professed 
enemy  in  this  war,  and  not  only  in  this 
war,  but  previous  wars,  is  the  socialist 
system  as  epitomized  by  Russia,  Yet  the 
continuation  of  the  war  is  undermining 
our  system  here  at  home;  and  this  de- 
bate about  a  relatively  minor  matter  has 
brought  out,  I  think  more  clearly  than 
any  time  I  have  ever  discussed  it  in  any 
other  comiection.  just  how  deeply  the 
continuation  of  a  wartime  economy,  witla 
its  vast  expenditures,  has  undermined 
our  own  society.  I  regret  it  very  much 
indeed. 

Coining  to  the  immediate  question,  the 
amount  I  have  su;jaested  is  almost  exact- 
ly twice  as  much  as  the  largest  single 
guarantee  that  is  outstanding,  so  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  ample,  even  with  the 
rampant  inflation  we  are  now  undergo- 
ing. So  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
objection  to  tnat.  We  can  always  change 
it  if  anything  necessitates  it. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  central  ques- 
tion: What  do  we  do  about  situations  like 
that  of  Penn  Central?  From  the  evidence 
that  has  been  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
it  would  seem  to  me  quite  clear  that  there 
has  been  no  im usual,  sudden  emergency 
in  the  Penn  Central.  It  has  been  the 
clearest  case  I  have  ever  read  about  of 
mismanagement,  beginning  even  before 
the  merger.  Then  the  computers  and  all 
their  accoimting  practices  were  bad  and 
inefficient,  and  their  pay  to  their  officials 
was  exorbitant,  and  still  is.  according  to 
the  press.  I  did  not  know  anything;  about 
Penn  Central,  to  speak  of.  before  it  made 
the  news;  but  it  is  a  classic  example,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  mismanagement  of  an 
enormous  private  enterprise  with  great 
assets.  I  would  point  out  that  there  are 
probably  going  to  be  a  great  many  em- 
barrassing things  come  out  about  the  di- 
version of  resources  from  the  transporta- 
tion part  of  this  vast  enterprise  to  other 
subsidiaries,  which  primarily  are  glam- 
orous developments  in  the  real  estate 
field.  I  believe  they  bought  the  late  Mr. 
Davis'  real  estate  development  in  Florida, 
comprised  of  some  of  the  more  exotic 
resorts  down  there,  which  no  doubt  at- 
tracted the  management  of  the  Penn 
Central.  Tliey  were  also  doing  many 
things  besides  trying  to  make  the  Penn 
Central  a  going  railroad,  and  it  would  be 
a  travesty  indeed  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system  if  the  Government  were  to 
come  along  and  bail  out  the  shareholders 
of  this  corporation. 

They  can  go  through  bankruptcy  and 
reorganize:  many  railroads  have  done 
that.  The  Missouri  Pacific,  in  my  area, 
whicii  IS  now  a  very  good  railroad,  was  in 
receivership  or  bankruptcy  for  many 
years.  The  Government  did  not  bail  it  out, 
and  it  finally  righted  itself,  but  the  stock- 
holders took  the  loss,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  in  a  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  would  say  that  is  what  they  should 
do  here. 

As  to  the  dangers  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  it  is  incredible 
to  me,  when  you  read  about  the  way  the 
Defense  Department  has  paid  for  the 
C-5A,  the  most  improvident  contract 
that  they  have  made  with  such  a  con- 
tractor, then  to  hear  this  heart-bleeding 
about  the  poor  defense  contractors,  who 
are  not  paid  enough.  All  in  the  world  that 
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the  Defense  Department  needs  to  do  is 
up  the  price  on  anjrthing  they  want. 
There  Is  no  limit.  More  than  90  percent, 
or  I  believe  right  at  90  percent,  of  all 
their  contracts  are  negotiated,  which 
means  the  Defense  Department  gives 
them  whatever  they  like.  There  is  no 
competitive  bidding.  We  have  long  since 
departed  almost  totally  from  competi- 
tive bidding  on  defense  contracts.  They 
just  give  them  whatever  price  they  want. 
I  do  not  know  how  in  the  world  it  is 
possible  for  a  company  to  be  so  Ineffi- 
cient that,  under  those  circtunstances.  a 
company  like  Lockheed  could  go  broke, 
in  view  of  the  enormous  overruns  that 
we  have  all  read  about,  and  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  of  enlightening  the 
public  and  the  Senate. 

So  I  think  all  of  this  indicates  a 
gradual  and  very  serious  deterioration 
in  the  private  enterprise  system,  for 
which  we  think  we  are  fighting,  and 
about  which  we  talk  a  great  deal. 

I  personally  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  very  proper  one.  I  think  $15 
million,  being  twice  as  much  as  any 
existing  guarantee,  is  sufficient.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  it,  and  I  also  hope 
we  will  take  most  seriously  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  we 
look  into  ways  and  means  of  dealing 
with  situations  like  that  of  the  Penn 
Central;  but  certainly  not  through  legis- 
lation such  as  defense  production. 

As  I  say,  if  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing, it  seems  to  me  we  should  consider 
nationalizing  the  railroads.  Congress  is 
_  already  considering — I  believe  one  House 

Z3  has  voted  to  do  it — the  purchase  of  the 

X  local  bus  system  here  in  Washington, 

because  it  has  gone  bankrupt,  or  virtual- 
ly bankrupt,  or  they  say  they  will  go 
bankrupt  if  they  are  not  given  a  very 
large  increase  in  their  fares. 

This  may  be  the  trend  into  which  we 
are  coming.  But  we  ought  to  do  it  frank- 
ly and  openly,  and  in  an  intelligent 
maimer,  and  not  be  taken  into  It  by  the 
use  of  some  other  law.  such  as  defense 
production.  To  me.  it  is  utterly  inexcus- 
able to  use  the  taxpayers'  money  to  sub- 
sidize and  rescue  private  investors,  who 
took  the  risk  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
who  have  tolerated  the  management 
which  has  wasted  their  resources.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  worst  possible  solu- 
tion. We  should  either  let  them  go 
through  the  established  procedtire  of 
banki-uptcy,  or  we  should  nationalize 
them.  The  worst  thing  would  be  to  sub- 
sidize and  perpetuate  a  situation  which 
has  proved  its  ineflBciency  and  incapacity 
to  deal  with  and  manage  that  kind  of 

business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr,  BENNETT,  I  yield  myself  such 
part  of  the  10  minutes  as  I  may  need. 

I  have  very  much  enjoyed  sitting  here 
listening  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
misinterpret  my  point  of  view  and  put 
his  own  point  of  view  on  what  I  have 
said,  but  I  was  somewhat  relieved  when, 
at  the  end,  he  said  he  thought  that  my 
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basic  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  we  shoiJd 
give  some  consideration  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  handle  problems  that  arise 
which  I  would  assume  he  woiild  agree 
might  seriously  interfere  with  our  abihty 
to  maintain  oiu-  defenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  I 
would  vote  for  this  amendment.  If  it  is 
reduced  to  $15  million.  I  am  afraid  I 
will  have  to  vote  against  it.  But  the 
fact  is  that  I  may  not  get  a  chance  to 
vote  at  all,  because  I  am  running  out  of 
time  with  an  airplane  schedule.  I  am 
greatly  disappointed  that  my  amend- 
ment on  the  makeup  of  the  commission 
to  set  the  accoimting  standards  was  not 
adopted.  I  am  sorry  I  will  be  imable  to 
stay  for  the  remainder  of  the  action  on 
the  bill.  I  will  have  to  position  myself 
on  the  remaining  issues. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
2  or  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
always  admired,  and  do  admire,  the  skill 
and  argmnent  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  But  all  this  talk 
about  baihng  out  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road and  putting  words  into  the  mouths 
of  some  of  us  as  if  we  were  suggesting 

that  the  Government  bail  them  out 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Or  nationalize  them. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Or  nationalize  them,  has 

about  as  much  to  do  with  the  question 

before  us  as  the  flowers  that  bloom  in 

the  spring. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  this  question,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  happens  to  be  imder 
the  jm-isdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  We  are  in  the  process  of  hold- 
ing hearings.  Nobody  on  that  committee, 
to  my  knowledge.  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, from  the  distinguished  chairman 
dowm.  has  indicated  or  formulated  as  yet 
any  Idea  as  to  how  we  ultimately  can 
suggest  coping  with  the  general  railroad 
situation  In  this  coimtry — not  just  the 
Penn  Central. 

I  think  everyone  knows  some  of  the 
things  that  led  up  to  the  situation  the 
Penn  Central  is  in.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body excuses  them.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  suggestions  for  us,  I  hope 
he  will  honor  our  committee  by 
c.iming  before  us  and.  from  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  give  us  those  sugges- 
tions. But  this  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  attributing  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  or  the 
Senator  from  Utah  or  anybody  else  any 
notion  that  this  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  is  ridictilous. 
The  Perm  Central  Railroad  carmot  be 
bailed  out  for  $20  million.  Lockheed,  If 
it  is  trouble,  carmot  be  bailed  out  for 
$20  million,  nor  can  Boeing,  if  it  is  in 
trouble.  However,  the  difference  between 
$15  million  and  $20  million  might  be 
quite  Important  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  very  delicate  matters  that  concern 
corporations  of  much  lesser  magnitude. 

The  question  is.  then,  whether  you 
trust  the  President's  discretion  with  $20 
million,  or  $15  million. 


Mr.  President,  this  should  be  called 
the  nit-picking  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  with 
respect  to  the  amendments  that  probably 
will  be  offered  later  en  which  I  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Gooeelli.  No.  713. 
if  it  is  offered,  to  require  extensive  re- 
porting on  military  expenditures  and  the 
economy.  No  hearings  have  been  held 
on  this  matter,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  do  not  have  any  information 
on  which  this  can  properly  be  considered 
at  this  time.  I  would  however,  vote  for 
the  Senator's  amendment  which  would 
make  the  board  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. 

I  would  vote  against  the  amendment  to 
remove  the  S25  million  exemption  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
points  I  have  in  mind  about  this  matter. 
Let  me  point  out  the  tragedy  of  ha\ing 
a  floor  amendment  in  the  amount  of  $15 
million  presented  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  for  immediate  consideration. 

Under  this  bill,  since  it  was  enacted 
in  1950,  Defense  has  loaned  $2,713 
billion.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
considered  it  necessary.  According  to  the 
figures  I  have.  $750,000  or  less  of  the 
loans  guaranteed  are  in  default.  So,  out 
of  $2.7  billion,  that  is  a  mighty  good 
record,  it  seems  to  me.  to  have  such  small 
losses. 

Without  any  committee  passing  on 
the  matter,  without  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cm-rency  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  or  anyone  else 
passing  on  it.  the  amendment  is  thrown 
in  here,  to  put  a  top-level  limitation  on 
the  amoimt  of  the  loans.  I  want  a 
limitation  put  on  It.  But  I  submit  that 
we  should  not  take  all  the  life  out  of. 
the  loaning  authority.  This  law  already 
has  shown  its  usefulness,  and  it  has 
shown  very  little  abuse,  if  any.  With  a 
shooting  war  going  on — although  it  will 
stop,  it  is  not  going  to  stop  today — this 
matter  ought  to  be  heard,  considered 
and  weighed  by  a  committee  rather 
than  by  a  handful  of  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  a  limited  debate. 

I  hope  the  $15  million  limitation  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
proper  time,  I  wHl  make  a  motion  to 
table  the  Byrd  amendment.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  that  would  take  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  made 
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now.  that  would  include  the  Fulbright 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  proper  to  make  it 
at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
2  minutes  have  expired  or  the  Senator 
yields  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  take  issue  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  with  respect  to 
the  C-5A.  that  this  was  on  a  negotiated 
basis  This  was  on  a  bid  basis.  Lockheed 
was  bidding  against  Boeing  and  Douglas. 
Both  of  the  other  companies  state  that 
they  think  Lockheed  bid  far  too  low,  and 
it  probably  did.  It  turned  out  that  it  may 
be  a  bad  deal  for  both  Lockheed  and  the 
Federal  Government.  But  this  was  under 
a  very  poor  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
McNamara. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  motion  to  table,  and  we  wiU 
vote  directly  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  Fulbright 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  from 
$20  to  $15  million.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and.  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon^  .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  East- 
land) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  M.AGNusoN) ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  MgGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore^  . 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell), the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
SYimfGTON),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  anounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnttson  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
GRirriN),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Senator  from  XUinols 
(Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 


Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mrs.  Smith >  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr.  Curtis  < .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  '  Mr.  Mundt  > .  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  ( Mrs.  Smith  > .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  '  Mr.  Smith  > ,  and  the 
Senator  frcm  Texas  iMr.  Tower  •  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[No.  232  Leg.) 
YEAS— 23 


Bayh 

Hart 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Church 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Pell 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Yarbo  rough 

Ooodell 

McGovern 

Young.  Ohlc 

Harris 

Mondale 
NATS— 62 

Aiken 

Fong 

Pearson 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Allott 

Gumey 

Prouty 

Anderson 

Han.sen 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Holland 

Randolph 

Bible 

HolUnss 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Ervxjke 

Jackson 

Scott 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jordan,  Idaho     Spong 

Case  Long  Stennls 

Cooper  Mathlas  Talmadge 

Cotton  McClellan  Thurmond 

Dole  Mclntyre  Williams.  N.J. 

Domlnlck  Metcalf  Williams,  Del. 

Ellender  Miller  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Ervln  Nelson 

Fannin  Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Baker  Grlffln  Russell 

Bellmon  Hartke  Smith,  Maine 

Cannon  Jordan.  N  C.  Smith,  III. 

Cook  Mak?nuson  Stevens 

Curtis  McCarthy  Symington 

Dodd  McGee  Tower 

Eastland  Mundt  Tydlngs 

Gore  Murphy 

Gravel  Pastore 

So  Mr.  Fulbright's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  t  Mr.  Nel- 
son). The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'  Mr.  Macnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
woiild  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker \  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Elinois  (Mr. 
Smith),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr. 
Mundt)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mrs.  Sbuth)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texsis  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

(No.  233  Leg.] 
YEAS— 75 


Aiken 

Ooodell 

Moss 

Allen 

Gumey 

Muskle 

Allott 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Harris 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Boggs 

Holland 

Percy 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Church 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Long 

Spong 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

WlUlamn,  Del. 

Fong 

MUler 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ooldwater 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-26 

Baker 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Russell 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Smith,  Maine 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith,  111. 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dodd 

McGee 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Gore 

Murphy- 

So  the   amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
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insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  1076)  to  establish  a  pilot  program 
in  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture designated  as  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton  of  California, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Eshleman,  and  Mr.  Col- 
lins were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part   of   the   House   at   the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  3215)  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  tlie  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Scherle  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17070)  to  improve  and  modernize  the 
postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Corbett, 
Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  Mr. 
Derwinski  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Adair, 
and  Mr.  Mailliard  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2036)  to  remove 
a  cloud  of  the  titles  of  certain  property 
located  in  Malln,  Oreg. 


PERMISSION  TO  MAKE  MARKETING 
ORDERS  APPLICABLE  TO  APPLES 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  PAID  ADVER- 
TISINQ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 1456. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER  (Mr. 
Nelson)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives to  the  bill  (S.  1456)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 8c (6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation, 
so  as  to  permit  marketing  orders  applica- 
ble to  apples  to  provide  for  paid  adver- 
tising, which  was  after  line  7,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(3)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  such  marketing  re- 
search and  development  projects  provided  in 
section  8c(6)(I),  and"  Immediately  after 
"section  8c(6)(H)". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  sections  2(3)  and  80(6)  (I)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  reen- 
acted and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  marketing  orders 
applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for  paid  ad- 
vertising." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides. 

Yesterday  the  House  passed  S.  1456, 
which  is  an  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act,  with  an 
amendment  which  they  added. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  had 
just  become  law  by  being  signed  by  the 
President  a  few  days  ago.  Counsel  for  the 
committees  on  both  sides  suggest  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  for  the  Senate  to 
disagree  to  the  House  amendment  with- 
out asking  for  a  conference,  and  send 
the  message  back  to  the  House. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 
TO  AUTHORIZE  ADDITIONAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3430. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  3430)  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2502(b)),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that 
Act.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1970"  and 
"$98,450,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1971"  and  ">98.8O0.0O0 ',  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2503(c))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  no  individual  performing 
service  for  the  Peace  Corps  under  any  author- 
ity contained  in  this  Act  shall  engage  In  any 
activity  determined  by  the  Director  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  6(c)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2504(c) ),  which  relates  to  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  for  volunteers,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof 


the  following:  ":  except  that.  In  the  cases 
of  volunteers  who  have  one  or  more  minor 
children  at  the  time  of  their  entering  a 
period  of  pre-enrollment  training,  one  par- 
ent shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  9125 
for  each  month  of  aatlsfactory  service  as 
determined  by  the  President":    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950.  chapter  518,  section  1  (5  U.S.C.  61f)" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  5582(b) 
of  title  5.  United  Sutes  Oxle". 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2504), 
which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(m)  The  minor  children  of  a  volunteer 
living  with  the  volunteer  may  receive — 

"(li  such  living,  travel,  education,  and 
leave  allowances,  such  housing,  transporta- 
tion, subsistence,  and  essential  special  items 
of  clothing  as  the  President  may  determine; 

"(2)  such  health  care.  Including  health 
care  following  the  volunteer's  service  for  Ill- 
ness or  injury  Incurred  during  such  service, 
and  health  and  accident  insurance,  as  the 
President  may  determine  and  upon  such 
terms  as  he  may  determine,  including  health 
care  In  any  facility  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  President  may  prescribe  and 
subject  to  reimbursement  of  appropriations 
as  prortded  in  such  subsection   (e); 

"(3)  such  orientation,  language,  and  other 
training  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine: and 

"(4)  the  benefits  of  subsection  (1)  of  thla 
section  on  the  same  basis  as  volunteers. 

"(n)  The  costs  of  packing  and  unpacking, 
transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage, 
and  storing  the  furniture  and  household  and 
personal  effects  of  a  volunteer  who  has  one 
or  more  minor  children  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  a  period  of  pre-enrollment  training 
may  be  paid  from  the  date  of  his  departure 
from  his  place  of  residence  to  enter  training 
until  no  later  than  three  months  after  ter- 
mination of  his  service." 

Sec.  4.  Clause  (3)  of  section  6  of  such  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2505) .  which  relates  to  Peace  Corpe 
volunteer  leaders,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  and  a  married  volunteer's  child  If  bom 
during  the  volunteer's  sen'lce.". 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(a)  of 
such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2506(a)),  which  relates 
to  Peace  Corps  employees,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  President  may  specify  what  ad- 
ditional allowance  authorized  by  section 
5941  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  which 
of  the  allowances  and  differentials  author- 
ized by  sections  5923  through  5925  of  such 
title  5.  may  be  granted  to  any  person  em- 
ployed, appointed,  or  assigned  under  this 
subsection  and  may  determine  the  rates 
thereof  not  to  exceed  the  rates  otherwise 
granted  to  employees  under  the  sections  of 
title  6,  United  Statee  C3ode,  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph." 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13 
of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2512).  which  relates 
to  experts  and  consultants,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (o  U.S.C.  66a) " 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  3100  Of 
title  6,  United  States  Code";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$75  per  diem"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  highest  rate  payable  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  13  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  13  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (6 
U.S.C.  2263)"  and  "section  301  of  the  Dual 
Comp>ensatlon  Act"  and  inserting  In  Ilea 
thereof  'sections  3323(b)  and  8344  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code"  and  "section  6633  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code",  respectively. 
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Sec.  7.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2513).  which  relates  to  de- 
tailing personnel  to  lorelgn  governments  and 
international  organizations,  Is  amended  by 
strlltlng  out  "section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  70)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  5536  of  title  5,  Unlt«d  States 
Code". 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  25  of  such 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2522)   Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  6 (2)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
^       ",  5(m),and6(2)". 

Sec.  9.  (al  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (ai 
of  section  301  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C  2501a), 
which  re'.at«;  to  encouragement  of  voluntary 
service  programs.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "and  participation  m." 
and  Inserting  In  I'.eu  thereof  "international 
voU'n-ary  service  programs  and  activities.' 

ibi  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  301  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(21  Not  more  than  $300,000  may  be  used 
In  Sscal  ye.ir  1971  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  clause  i3i  of  subsection  lai  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  funds  m.iy  be  contributed  to  edu- 
caUonal  Institutions,  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, international  organizations,  and 
foreign  governments  or  agencies  thereof,  to 
pay  a  fair  and  proportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  encouraging  the  development  of,  and 
participation  In.  international  voluntary 
programs  and  activities." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to 
refresh  the  recollection  of  Senators,  the 
Senate  passed  $90  million  for  the  au- 
thorization and  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  S98  million.  The  House 
took  the  higher  figure  of  S98  million.  I 
personally  support  the  S90  million,  but 
I  have  discussed  this  with  a  number  of 
members  of  the  committee  and  par- 
ticularly the  conferees,  and  they  feel 
disposed  to  grant  the  amoimt  passed  by 
the  House,  although  I  do  not  personally 
agree  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  on  th.?  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered :  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  REcoRn,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  delete  all  beginning  on  line  19 
through  line  2  on  page  8. 

The  language  sought  to  be  stricken 

is  as  follows : 

'(2)  No  defense  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  ol 
this  section.  If  the  sales  of  such  contractor 
or  subcontractor  under  contracts  negotia'ed 
in  connection  with  national  defense  procure- 
menta,  e.vcluding  sales  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts sold  in  substantial  quantities  to  the 
general  public,  did  not  exceed  $25,000,000 
during  the  most  recently  completed  fiscal 
vear  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor. 


tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  33021  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

OROEK  OF  BUSIVESS 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  can  tell  us  the  outlook  for  the  current 
enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaged  and 
what  thereafter  follows, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
answer  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tingTiished  minority  leader.  If  I  may,  I 
would  like  to  proceed  In  the  following 
fashion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
briefiy. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     767 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  Amendment  No.  767^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.=ident,  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  at  the  appropri- 
ate time,  after  the  dL<;tinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  made  his  remarks, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes 
on  the  pendini?  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Cranston >  and  the 
Senator  from  Wi.scon.sin  'Mr.  Proxmire*  . 

Tb.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  amend- 
ment about  the  minimum,  the  exemp- 
tion? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment  re- 
lates to  businesses  which  do  less  than  $25 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  J.AVITS.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
have  2  minutes  following  the  Senator 
fiom  Arkansas  'Mr.  McClellan>  to  get 
something  out  of  the  way? 

Mr  MANSFIELD   Ye.s. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw mv  objection.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  all  other 
amendments  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  either  the  majority  or  minority 
leader,  depending  on  which  side  it  comes 
from,  or  whomever  they  may  designate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry.  I  must  object  if  it  includes  the 
Goodell  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  must  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  hoped  we 
could  complete  work  on  the  pending 
measure  this  evening,  but  it  is  getting 
late.  We  have  had  a  rather  hard  week.  So 
I  would  say  that  after  the  vote  on  the 
pending  Proxmire  amendment,  there 
would  be  no  further  votes  tonight,  but 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  iMr.  Goodeld  would  lay  his 
amendment  before  the  Senate  and  make 
It  the  pending  business  for  tomorrow. 

So  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  McClellan)  be  recog- 
nized, to  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  but  that  the  dls- 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  33021  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT      AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Goodell  amendment  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  40  minutes,  20  minutes  to  a  side, 
and  on  all  other  amendments  20  min- 
utes, 10  minutes  to  a  side,  and  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  action  on  the  amend- 
ments there  be  a  final  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  agreement  just  reached,  it 
is  very  possible  that  we  may  conclude 
action  on  the  bill  tonight, 

Mr,  SCOTT.  And  what  follows? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  The  third  nail  on 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  and  assorted 
matters  on  the  calendar. 


PROCUREMENT  OF  APPLICATIONS 
TECHNOLOGY  SATELLITES  BY 
NASA 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
1966  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  initiated  a  procurement 
competition  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  two  applications  technology  sat- 
ellites, larger  than  any  previously  built. 
The  two  experimental  commimications 
satellites  are  expected  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cational television  in  certain  underde- 
veloped coimtries,  for  airplane  and  ship 
navigation,  and  for  other  scientific  pur- 
poses. The  contract  was  expected  to  total 
approximately  $50  million. 

The  competition  lasted  until  April  8. 
1970,  when  the  General  Electric  Co.  was 
selected  as  the  contractor  to  design  and 
build  the  satellites.  During  the  period 
1966-70,  NASA  conducted  four  separate 
rounds  of  evaluation  of  proposals  by  the 
competing  contractors.  General  Electric 
and  Fairchild  Killer  Corp. 

During  the  first  two  rounds,  Fairchild 
Hiller  was  ahead  technically  and  was 
lower  in  price.  After  the  third  roimd,  the 
competitors  were  rated  closer  technically, 
although  Fairchild  was  still  consider- 
ably lower  in  costs.  The  judgment 
made  by  NASA  after  the  fourth  round, 
selecting  General  Electric  as  the  con- 
tractor, was  protested  by  the  Fairchild 
Hiller  Corp. 

The  company's  protest  of  the  NASA 
award  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  to  the  General  Accounting  OfQce. 
The  subcommittee  also  was  requested  by 
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the  distinguished  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  to  Inquire  into 
the  contract  award, 

I  directed  the  subcommittee's  staff  to 
make  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
basic  facts  about  the  source  selection, 
and  a  substantial  amount  of  significant 
Information  was  compiled.  However,  the 
subcommittee  deferred  public  hearings 
on  the  matter  pending  the  completion  of 
the  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office, 

On  July  2,  1970.  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  recommended 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration — NASA— that  the  agency 
reconsider  its  selection  of  General  Elec- 
tric to  build  the  two  satellites. 

Following  receipt  of  Mr.  Staats'  rec- 
ommendation, NASA  £innounced  on  the 
same  day,  July  2.  that  it  would  reopen 
the  competition  for  the  satellite  project 
between  the  two  final  competitors.  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  the  Fairchild  Hiller 
Corp. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  highly  the 
action  of  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B. 
Staats  in  making  the  recommendation 
and  also  NASA  In  following  the  recom- 
mendation. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in 
all  Government  procurement  it  Is  ex- 
tremely important  to  avoid  not  only  Im- 
propriety itself  but  the  very  appearance 
of  impropriety. 

I  quote  from  the  letter  written  on 
July  2  by  Mr.  Staats  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Paine,  NASA  Administrator: 

On  the  facts  of  record  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  the  established  award  selection  proce- 
dures were  not  followed  and  that  the  pro- 
cedures which  were  followed  were  defective. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  think  that  the 
proposed  award  to  General  Electric  should 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr,  President.  I  concur  fully  with  the 
conclusion  stated  in  Mr.  Staats'  letter, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  NASA  withdrew 
the  offer  of  the  contract  and  reopened 
the  bidding.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Comptroller  General's  letter  to 
Dr.  Paine  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recommendation  was 
based  principally  upon  consideration  of 
the  events  surrounding  the  submission 
of  the  final  bids  by  Fairchild  Hiller  on 
February  27,  1970.  and  by  General  Elec- 
tric on  March  6,  1970.  Inquiries  by  the 
subcommittee's  staff,  however,  disclosed 
other  matters  which  raise  additional 
serious  questions  about  NASA's  procure- 
ment practices. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  in- 
ordinate length  of  the  competitive  proc- 
ess, which  began  in  1966  imder  the  NASA 
phased  procurement  source  selection 
system.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  from 
1966  until  the  present  time,  NASA  ex- 
pended approximately  $22  million  to 
fund  the  competition  for  a  contract  of 
approximately  $50  million.  During  that 
time  period.  NASA  provided  almost  $12 
million  to  General  Electric  and  Fairchild 
Hiller  for  the  preparation  of  a  number  of 
proposals.  There  are  Indications  that  ap- 
proximately $10  million  additional  were 
spent  within  NASA  for  the  evaluations  of 


the  proposals  and  for  numerous  confer- 
ences and  fact-finding  sessions  with  the 
competitors.  It  is  highly  questionable 
whether  the  expenditures  of  so  much 
money  and  time  during  the  several  years 
of  competition  were  necessary  or  sub- 
stantially productive,  and  whether  the 
phased  procurement  source  selection  sys- 
tem is  efficient,  economical,  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government. 

Second,  the  subcommittee's  staff  re- 
view shows  that,  during  an  evaluation  of 
cost  proposals  by  NASA  in  February  of 
1970.  NASA  made  a  substantial  adjust- 
ment to  the  Fairchild  Hiller  proposal  to 
reflect  a  probable  cost  overrun  predicted 
by  the  agency.  The  propriety  of  this  cost 
adjustment  is  subject  to  serious  question. 
Its  principal  effect  was  to  keep  the  com- 
petition open.  Moreover,  NASA  insisted 
on  maintaining  secrecy  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Its  source  selection  board.  The 
existence  of  the  predicted  cost  overrun 
was  not  knowTi  to  Fairchild  Hiller  when 
the  selection  of  General  Electric  as  the 
probable  contractor  was  announced,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  included  in  the  Fair- 
child  protest. 

The  third  serious  question  relates  to 
the  fact  that  the  final  bid  by  General 
Electric  in  March  of  1970  contained  a  re- 
duction in  overhead  costs  which  de- 
creased General  Electric's  total  price  to 
a  figure  just  below  that  of  Fairchild 
Hiller  and  thus  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  General  Electric  as  the  contractor.  Our 
staff  study  shows,  however,  that  the  re- 
duction by  General  Electric  in  overhead 
costs  is  the  result  of  a  device  which  might 
very  well  result  in  increasing  the  net  cost 
to  the  Government,  rather  than  lowering 
it.  The  validity  of  this  artificial  price  de- 
crease apparently  was  not  questioned 
within  NASA. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  about  this 
competition  indicate  to  me  that  the 
source  selection  procedure  and  the  deci- 
sion by  NASA  were  remarkably  similar  to 
those  in  the  ill-fated  TFX  program. 
There  also  were  four  rounds  of  evalua- 
tion in  the  TFX  award,  during  which  the 
airplane  design  initially  rated  second 
best  at  higher  cost  gradually  scored  bet- 
ter in  evaluations  of  performance  and 
cost  imtil  it  almost  equaled  its  competi- 
tor's proposal.  At  that  point,  after  the 
fourth  roimd,  the  manufacturer  whose 
design  had  been  judged  second  best  by 
the  technical  experts  throughout  the 
competition  was  awarded  the  TFX  con- 
tract by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  my 
view,  this  current  procurement  project 
by  NASA  is  certainly  reminiscent  of  the 
TFX  competition  and  contract  awards. 

I  believe  that  a  thorough  review  of  the 
phased  procurement  source  selection  sys- 
tem should  be  luidertaken  within  NASA 
and  other  agencies  in  which  such  a  re- 
view would  be  appropriate,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  system  should  be 
modified,  changed,  or  eliminated. 

I  also  believe  that  the  proceedings  of 
such  source  selection  boaj'ds  should  be 
made  fully  available  to  all  competitors 
after  the  contract  decision  has  been 
made.  The  only  limitation  upon  avail- 
ability should  be  that  actual  proprietary 
information  submitted  by  any  competitor 
would  be  withheld  from  others.  Such  a 
requirement  for  freedom  of  information 


would  be  a  major  step  toward  elimi- 
nating suspicion,  misimderstanding,  and 
confusion  relating  to  awards  of  major 
Goverrunent  contracts.  There  should  be 
no  secret  decisions  which  are  followed  by 
inadequate  and  lansatisfactory  explana- 
tions to  the  competitors  about  the  pro- 
cedures used  in  making  the  decisions  and 
the  reasoning  beMnd  them. 

EXHIBTT    I 
COMPROLLER  GENrRAL  OF  THE 

UNITED  States, 
Washington,  DC,  July  2, 1970. 
Hon.  Thomas  O.  Paine, 
Administrator,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 
Dear  Dr.  Paine:  We  refer  to  your  letter  of 
April  9,  1970,  requesting  that  we  conduct  a 
review  of  the  events  leading  to  the  selection 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  (GE)  rather 
than  Fairchild  Hiller  Corporation  (Palrchlld) 
to  buUd  two  (F  &  G)  Applications  Technol- 
ogy Satellites  (ATS) .  You  ask  us  to  "establish 
whether  there  were  any  improprieties  and 
whether  or  not  established  procedures  were 
properly  foUowed  In  this  selection."  In  addi- 
tion to  your  icter  of  April  9,  we  have  also 
received    a    protest    from    Palrchlld    Hiller 
against  the  proposed  award  to  GE. 

AppUcatlons  Technology  Satellites  (F  &  G) 
Is  a  NASA  program  for  design,  development 
production,  launch  and  support  of  two  syn- 
chronous communications  satellites  now 
scheduled  to  be  latinched  In  early  1973  and 
1975,  respectively.  Each  satellite  will  have  a 
minimum  usetful  life  of  2  years  and  will  act 
as  a  precisely  oriented  test  bed  for  the  per- 
formance of  numerous  communication  exper- 
iments. A  principal  feature  of  the  ^>aoecraft 
Is  a  thirty-foot  diameter  parabolic  antenna 
that  Is  deployed  after  the  spacecraft  is  placed 
In  orbit.  The  antenna  Is  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
viding a  good  quality  TV  signal  to  a  small. 
Inexpensive  ground  receiver.  In  addition  to 
communications  tests,  the  spacecraft  will 
perform  other  experiments  of  scientific  and 
technological  significance. 

The  ATS  (F  &  G)  program  has  been  con- 
ducted by  NASA  imder  the  management  pro- 
cedures now  outlined  Ui  NHB  7121.2  dated 
August  1968  entitled  "Phased  Project  Plan- 
ning Guidelines"  which  are  used  for  the 
procurement  of  major  research  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

The  program  started  with  a  phase  A  com- 
petition which  In  May  1966  resulted  In  the 
award  of  three  parallel  contracts  for  pre- 
liminary analysis  and  feasibility  studies  for 
ATS  (P  &  G).  The  three  contractors  selected 
were  Palrchlld.  GE.  and  Loclcheed.  During 
phase  A  the  three  contractors  developed  de- 
sign parameters  and  other  information. 
NASA  also  conducted  an  In-house  study  (by 
a  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  team)  on  all 
the  problem  areas  related  to  the  ATS  (P  & 
G )  program.  At  the  conclusion  of  phase  A  the 
Goddard  team  assessed  the  various  studies 
and  arrived  at  a  "Preferred  Approach  for 
ATS  P  &  G"  dated  November  20,  1967,  which 
was  distributed  to  the  phase  A  contractors. 

Phase  B  C  solicitation  dated  February  8. 
1968,  was  dlsuibuted  to  the  three  contractors 
with  copies  of  the  final  reports  issued  by  each 
of  the  three  contractors  on  phase  A.  Bidders 
were  Instructed  that  combined  phase  B  and 
C  would  include  sj-stem  design  and  would  be 
accomplished  under  two  contracts,  and  that 
phase  D  Involving  final  hardware  design  and 
development  would  be  performed  by  a  single 
contractor,  "anticipated  to  be  oi;e  ol  the  con- 
tractors selected  fcr  this  procurement  [phase 
B  C],  however.  NASA  re«en.es  the  right  to 
bring  new  contractors  Into  the  project  at  any 
time  it  Is  considered  to  be  In  the  Govern- 
ment's best  Interest."  The  solicitation  further 
stated  that  the  phase  D  work  statement 
would  be  "developed  largely  upon  this  Phase 
B  and  C  effort,  therefore,  pertinent  technical 
data  developed  in  Phase  B  and  C  will  be  made 
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available  to  the  Phase  B  and  C  Incumbent 
contractors  lor  consideration  In  preparatloji 
of  their  final  Phase  D  proposals  ■  Finally  the 
solicitation  stated  as  follows: 

"The  data  developed  under  the  proposed 
contracta  w-IU  be  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, except  where  proprletar>-  rights  are 
agreed  to  in  advance,  and  may  be  released  to 
other  contractors  for  follow-on  effort,  and 
may  also  be  published  for  general  distribu- 
tion." 

In  September  1968.  phase  B  C  contract* 
were  awarded  to  both  GE  and  Falrchlld 
(Lockheed  did  not  receive  a  phase  B  C  con- 
tract). Phase  B  C  called  for.  among  other 
lt«ma.  the  delivery  of  phase  D  proposals  Each 
phase  B  C  contract  consisted  of  two  part* 
Part  I  was  a  firm-flxed  price  contract  con- 
sisting of  the  study  effort,  while  pert  II  was 
on  a  oost-plus-axed-fee  basis  and  was  to 
cover  the  holding  period  between  phases  B  C 
and  D. 

Phase  D  proposals  were  submitted  by  Pair- 
child  and  GE  in  September  1969.  as  sched- 
uled. Price  proposals  were  based  on  estimated 
pocts  since  a  cost-plus-award-fee  contract 
was  anticipated.  October  through  December 
of  1969  was  taken  up  with  proposal  discus- 
sions, fact  findings  and  so  on.  By  the  end  of 
December  1969  both  competitors  submitted 
revised  proposals  based  on  the  prior  discus- 
sions with  Goddard. 

During  this  period  the  NASA  Source  Evalu- 
ation Board,  consisting  of  Goddard  and  other 
NASA  personnel  specifically  constituted  for 
evaluating  the  proposals,  had  already  made 
preliminary  technical  ratings  of  the  propos- 
'  als.  On  the  initial  scoring,  Palrchlld  was 
rated  at  699  and  GE  at  664.  After  prelimi- 
nary orals  were  conducted,  the  competitors 
were  then  rated  as  follows:  Palrchlld  at  683 
and  GE  at  670.  Pinal  ratings  were  given  after 
Goddard  conducted  fact  findings  for  about 
10  days  with  each  company.  These  final  scoree 
were  687  for  GE,  and  686  for  Falrchlld 

On  February  4.  1970.  a  Source  Evaluation 
Board  report  was  submitted  to  you  as  the 
source  selection  official  for  this  procurement. 
This  detailed  report  stated  In  summary  that: 
"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Source  Evaluation 
Board  that  the  Palrchlld  Hlller  and  General 
Electric  proposals  are  technically  equal. 
Based  on  the  08PC  | Goddard]  Technical 
Evaluation  of  manhours  and  materials,  the 
oost  difference  Is  minor.  Both  proposers  can 
execute  Phase  D  in  an  acceptable  manner." 
In  the  meantime,  a  ftmdlng  problem  arose 
within  NASA  necessitating  a  delay  of  about 
one  year  in  the  launch  schedule  of  the  satel- 
llteis.  In  a  memorandum  dated  February  5, 
1970.  your  Executive  Officer  requested  that 
the  two  competitors  be  advised  of  the  fund- 
ing problem  and  the  need  for  revised  pro- 
posals to  "maximize  any  technical,  quality. 
Interface,  or  delivery  schedule  advantages,  as 
well  as  economies  that  can  be  elTectsd  as  a 
result  of  the  changes  In  funding  and  launch 
schedule.  Oral  and  written  discussions  will 
be  conducted  so  that  all  essential  terms  and 
conditions  •  •  •  have  been  agreed  to."  This 
memorandum  was  not  received  by  Goddard 
until  after  the  February  12.  1970.  letter  men- 
tioned below  had  been  sent  to  both  contrac- 
tors, although  Ooddard  was  Immediately  ad- 
vised of  the  changed  situation. 

A  Joint  meeting  between  representatives  of 
Ooddard.  GE.  and  Falrchlld  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1970.  at  wlilch  time  the  two  compet- 
Itora  w«re  given  Instructions  for  submitting 
tlielr  revised  proposals.  This  meeting  was 
confirmed  by  a  letter  dated  February  12.  1970, 
from  Goddard  to  both  contractors  which,  ac- 
cording to  Goddard  officials,  contained  the 
Information  given  out  at  the  February  6 
meeting. 

The  February  12th  letter  requested  a  re- 
vised proposal  based  on  certain  funding  lim- 
itations and  on  certain  launch  readiness 
dates  for  the  F&O  satellltM.  Bidders  were  also 
lnvlt«d  to  submit  an  alternate  proposal  based 


on  the  same  funding  limitations  but  alter- 
nate launch  dates.  The  letter  stated  that: 
"It  IS  anticipated  that  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  present  propo-sal  will  not  be  altered 
except  as  appropriate  to  reflect  schedule  re- 
visions." The  letter  concluded  as  follows: 

"It  Is  anticipated  that  the  time  from  single 
contractor   selection    to   contract   deflnltlza- 
tion  win  be  approximately  four  months. 
.  •  •  •  • 

"The  revised  proposals  are  required  to  be 
delivered  to  the  OSPC  by  February  27.  1970 
in  order  to  maintain  the  planned  sched- 
ule for  award  of  a  contract.  The  contractor 
should  advise  the  contracting  officer  by  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1970  of  his  abUlty  to  submit  the 
revised  cost  proposal  as  stated  above." 

On  February  16.  1970.  Falrchlld  advised 
Goddard.  "that  every  effort  will  be  extended 
to  effect  submittal  of  subject  revised  cost 
proposals  by  27  February  1970."  GE  replied  by 
telegram  on  February  16  that.  "The  earliest 
date  that  we  can  guarantee  submittal  of  re- 
sponsive proposals  Is  March  6.  1970.  However, 
we  will  strive  to  better  this  date.  • 

On  February  18.  the  GE  General  Manager 
was  at  Goddard.  and  he  staled  that  the  ad- 
ditional time  (beyond  February  27),  was 
required  "due  to  time  required  by  subcon- 
tractors and  the  fact  that  GE  was  also  sub- 
mitting a  proposal  for  (another  procure- 
ment] which  was  being  prepared  at  the 
same  time.'-  He  Indicated  that  nonetheless 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  have  the 
proposal  In  by  March  4.  1970. 

Then,  on  February  25.  1970.  a  Palrchlld 
representative  called  the  Goddard  contract- 
ing officer  (Mr  Krennlng)  to  advise  him  of 
Palrchlld's  intention  to  submit  a  telegraphic 
request  for  an  extension  from  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1970.  to  Monday.  March  2,  1970. 
for  the  submission  of  Palrchlld's  proposal. 
The  Falrchlld  representative  reports  he  was 
told  that  such  a  request  would  not  be  ap- 
proved because  a  similar  request  from  GE 
had  already  been  rejected.  As  a  result  of  this 
conversation,  the  telegram  was  not  sent. 

Mr.  Krennlng  confirms  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Flynn  of  Palrchlld  orally  requested  an  exten- 
sion of  time  but  he  denies  having  said  that 
GE  had  been  refused  a  similar  request.  Mr. 
Krennlng  reports  he  stated  to  Mr.  Flynn  that 
any  written  request  for  an  extension  would 
be  referred  promptly  to  his  superior.  He  fur- 
ther reports  stating  to  the  PaJrchlld  repre- 
sentative that:  "if  It  was  necessary  that  they 
be  late,  they  were  going  to  be  whether  or  not 
NASA  concurred  and  if  It  were  not  necessary, 
why  should  we  grant  an  unnecessary  delay." 
Finally,  Mr.  Krennlng  states  that  at  the  end 
of  this  conversation  he  was  convinced  that 
Falrchlld  would  be  late. 

The  record  shows  that  Palrchlld's  basic 
and  alternate  proposals  were  submitted  at 
4:00  p.m..  on  February  27.  1970.  Falrchlld 
also  submitted  a  third,  optional,  proposal  on 
March  4.  (This  proposal  would  have  required 
Palrchlld  to  exceed  the  funding  limitation 
by  some  »300.000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  but 
Palrchlld  stipulated  that  such  excess  costs 
be  allowed  as  deferred  charges  to  later  year 
appropriation.)  This  proposal  was  ultimately 
rejected  by  your  agency. 

When  the  Palrchlld  representative  deliv- 
ered this  March  4  optional  proposal  to  God- 
dard be  learned  that  GE's  proposals  had  not 
yet  been  delivered.  The  Vice  President  of 
Palrchlld  then  telephoned  the  Goddard  Di- 
rector of  Administration  and  Management 
and  asked  that  Palrchlld's  proposal  not  be 
distributed  to  personnel  for  evaluation  be- 
cause of  the  fMt  that  GE's  proposal  had  not 
yet  been  received.  The  NASA  Director  advises 
us,  however,  that  the  Falrchlld  proposal  had 
already  been  distributed. 

The  GE  propioeals  were  received  and  dis- 
tributed for  evaluation  the  early  morning  of 
March  6, 1970. 


Thereafter,  "fact  finding"  sessions  were 
conducted  at  Goddard  with  Palrchlld  on 
March  10  and  with  GE  on  March  11  and  12, 
which  resulted  in  certain  refinements  to  the 
proposals.  As  a  result  of  the  fact  finding  with 
Palrchlld.  It  was  required  to  propose  an  up- 
ward adjustment  In  cost  of  $86,722.  in  Its 
February  27.  1970.  proposal. 

The  Source  Evaluation  Board  then  eval- 
uated the  revised  proposals  but  made  no 
change  In  the  technical  scoring.  However, 
both  GE  and  Palrchlld  had  revised  their  pro- 
posal costs  and  the  Board  reevaluated  each 
of  the  competitor's  cost  revisions.  The  Board's 
report  dated  April  3,  1970,  concluded  that 
the  two  firms  were  technically  equal,  but  on 
an  evaluation  of  contractor-proposed  cost  It 
was  determined  that  GE  was  approximately 
a  percent  lower  than  Palrchlld. 

This  Board  report  was  presented  orally  to 
you  on  April  7,  1970.  On  April  8.  1970,  the 
selection  of  GE  as  Phase  D  contractor  was 
announced. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  selection 
of  GE.  NASA  terminated  Palrchlld's  contract 
for  development  of  proposals  and  holding 
and  discontinued  funding  of  Falrchlld  effec- 
tive April  16,  1970.  The  holding  period  under 
GEs  contract  has  been  extended  throtigh 
July  1970. 

We  must  report  that  In  otir  review  of  the 
award  selection  process  we  found  that  certain 
Irregularities  did  occur.  We  have  In  mind 
certain  events  associated  with  the  submis- 
sions of  revised  proposals  after  February  4, 
1970. 

In  the  first  place  we  believe  the  Instruc- 
tions sent  out  to  the  bidders  on  February  12 
were  ambiguous.  The  February  12  letter 
stated  that:  "It  Is  anticipated  that  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  present  proposals  will 
not  be  altered  except  as  appropriate  to  re- 
fiect  schedule  revisions."  It  appears  that  this 
language  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  discour- 
age technical  changes  in  the  final  stages  of 
the  negotiations.  In  so  doing,  we  believe  am- 
biguous Instructions  were  Issued  which  were 
subject  to  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Fur- 
thermore, we  find  these  Instructions  were  at 
variance  with  the  Instructions  Issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  by  NASA  Headquarters  to  "maximize 
any  technical,  quality,  Interface,  or  delivery 
schedule  advantages,  as  well  as  economies 
that  can  be  effected  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  In  funding  and  launch  schedule. 
Oral  and  written  discussions  will  be  con- 
ducted so  that  all  essential  terms  and  con- 
ditions •  •  •  have  been  agreed  to." 

However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  an- 
other aspect  of  the  final  submission  of  pro- 
poeals.  Your  regulation,  NASA  PR  3.805-1(0 . 
states  that  a  specified  date  for  the  close  of 
negotiations  should  be  established  and  that 
thereafter  proposal  revisions  generally  should 
not  be  accepted.  We  do  not  find  that  God- 
dard compiled  with  this  regulation. 

As  the  record  shows,  Falrchlld  submitted 
Its  revised  proposals  on  February  27,  1970, 
while  GE  submitted  its  proposals  on  March 
6,  1970.  We  believe  that  Palrchlld  had  every 
reason  to  regard  February  27  as  a  cut-off  date 
for  submission  of  revised  proposals.  The  clear 
Import  of  the  February  12  letter  and  the  con- 
tracting officer's  remarks  to  the  Falrchlld 
representative  on  February  25  was  that  the 
February  27  submission  date  could  be  Ignored 
only  at  the  bidder's  peril.  The  fact  that  Falr- 
chlld submitted  an  unsolicited,  and  ultimate- 
ly unacceptable,  proposal  on  March  4  does 
not  In  our  opinion  take  away  from  the  fac- 
tual slttiatlon  set  out  above  which,  accord- 
ing to  Palrchlld,  led  It  to  believe  that  the 
principal  proposals  should  be  submitted  by 
February  27.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
Palrchlld  submitted  Its  March  4  proposal 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  considered 
timely  but  with  no  assurance  that  It  would 
be. 

GE.  on  the  other  hand,  states  It  had  reason 
to    believe    that    a   proposal    submitted   by 
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March  6,  1970,  would  be  acceptable  to  God- 
dard. GE  officials  have  stated  to  tis  that, 
while  Goddard  personnel  had  urged  GE  to 
meet  the  specified  February  27  date,  they 
gave  no  indication  that  a  proposal  submitted 
after  that  date  would  be  unacceptable  or 
otherwise  subject  to  penalty. 

A  situation  prejudicial  to  Falrchlld  was 
thus  created.  Palrchlld  contends  that  If  It 
had  had  an  extra  week,  as  did  GE,  to  negoti- 
ate with  Its  subcontractors  or  to  develop  cost 
saving  methods.  It  might  have  reduced  Its 
oost  proposal  In  much  the  same  manner  as 
GE  did.  Por  example,  Falrchlld  has  suggested 
the  use  of  one  of  Its  off-site  facilities  If  It 
had  the  extra  time  to  consider  the  matter. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  disagree  with 
Falrchlld,  since  it  Is  a  fact  that  Falrchlld 
prepared  Its  revised  proposals  within  3  weeks 
while  GE  submitted  Its  proposals  a  week 
later. 

To  compound  the  situation,  the  Falr- 
chlld proposals  were  distributed  for  cost 
evaluation  on  March  3  and  technical  evalu- 
ation on  March  4,  or  two  and  three  days 
before  the  GE  proposals  were  received.  As  a 
result,  Falrchlld  contends  that  certain  cost 
Information  In  its  proposals  could  have  been 
leaked  to  GE  before  the  GE  proposals  were 
submitted.  It  is  argued  by  your  agency  that 
If  a  leak  did  occur  durln<?  this  two  or  three 
day  period,  and  there  Is  no  evidence  of  a 
leak,  It  could  not  have  done  OE  much  good 
anyway  by  that  time.  We  agree  that  there 
Is  no  evidence  of  a  leak.  On  the  other  hand 
It  cannot  be  conclusively  stated  that  there 
was  no  leak.  A  situation  was  created  where  a 
leak  which  might  have  affected  the  results 
of  the  competition  was  possible.  And  the 
danger  of  such  a  leak  existed  not  only  dur- 
ing the  two  or  three  day  period  referred  to, 
but  during  the  entire  week  that  Intervened 
between  submission  of  the  two  proposals. 

The  situation  was  further  compounded  by 
the  apparent  fact  that  the  officials  making 
the  award  selection  apparently  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Palrchlld's  proposals 
were  submitted  and  distributed  for  evalua- 
tion before  GE's  proposals  were  received.  In 
this  regard  we  note  the  following  statement 
contained  In  your  administrative  repwrt  to 
our  Office: 

"The  Board's  second  report,  dated  April  3, 
1970  (TABM),  was  presented  orally  to  the 
Administrator  on  April  7,  1970.  It  contains 
a  minor  inconsistency.  On  page  2  of  the  sum- 
mary, It  states  incorrectly  that  both  pro- 
posals were  received  on  March  6,  1970.  This 
oversight  Is  clarified  by  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  March  proposals  In  the  'Re- 
port to  Chairman  Btislness  Management 
Committee,'  March  31.  1970,  which  Is  at- 
tached as  a  part  of  the  Board  report." 

The  whole  problem  could  have  been 
avoided  If  Ooddard  had  extended  the  bid 
submission  date  as  originally  requested  by 
OE  In  Its  telegram  of  February  16.  1970.  At 
the  very  least  the  Palrchlld  proposals  should 
not  have  been  distributed  for  evaluation  un- 
til after  the  GE  prop>osals  were  received. 
Ooddard  officials  have  explained  their  refusal 
to  grant  additional  time  on  the  basis  of  ur- 
gency. They  also  explain  that,  since  they 
could  evaluate  only  one  proposal  at  a  time, 
they  started  to  evaluate  the  Falrchlld  pro- 
posals while  awaiting  receipt  of  the  GE 
proposals  In  order  to  save  time.  We  are  not 
Impressed  by  this  explanation.  An  award  was 
not  contemplated  for  another  4  months  and 
we  think  that  a  one  or  two  week  time  exten- 
sion could  have  been  tolerated  In  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  that  back  In 
December  1969,  the  first  revised  proposals 
were  also  submitted  at  different  times.  At  that 
time  the  GE  proposal  was  submitted  before 
the  Palrchlld  profweal.  We  understand  that 
no  common  cut-off  date  was  established  at 
that  time;  apparently  the  competitors  simply 


were  told  to  submit  their  proposals  upon 
completion  of  their  respective  fact  finding 
sessions  with  Goddard.  Be  that  as  It  may,  we 
do  not  think  the  events  of  the  prior  submis- 
sion can  Justify  what  occurred  with  respect 
to  the  final  submission  of  proposals. 

Your  agency  takes  the  position  that  Feb- 
ruary 27  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  cut-off  date 
for  negotiations  In  the  case  of  Falrchlld 
because  of  the  fact  that  discussions,  both 
written  and  oral,  were  held  with  Palrchlld 
as  late  as  March  13,  1970.  Falrchlld  contends 
that  these  March  discussions  were  limited 
In  scope  and  Falrchlld  did  not  feel  free  to 
change  Its  proposal  except  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  Goddard.  The  record  supports 
Palrchlld's  position.  The  March  negotiations 
were  confixied  to  several  rather  limited  mat- 
ters resulting  In  an  upward  adjustment  In 
proposal  cost  of  only  about  $86,000.  We  do 
not  regard  these  negotiations  as  constituting 
a  full  re-openlng  of  negotiations  with  Pair- 
child. 

On  the  facts  of  record  it  Is  our  opinion 
that  the  established  award  selection  proce- 
dures were  not  followed  and  that  the  proce- 
dures which  were  followed  were  defective. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  think  that  the 
proposed  award  to  GE  should  be  reconsidered. 
We  recognize  that  the  present  posture  of 
the  procurement  Is  such  that  arguments  can 
be  made  as  to  the  form  such  reconsideration 
should  take.  At  this  point  In  time  we  believe 
this  decision  should  be  made  by  your  agency, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  defects  in  the 
prior  negotiations  as  set  forth  In  this  letter. 
We  would,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  discuss 
with  you  such  future  action  as  you  may  think 
proper,  If  you  wish. 

An  additional  point  has  been  made  which 
we  think  merits  comment.  Palrchlld  has  al- 
leged that  NASA  used  the  deficiency  correc- 
tion route  supposedly  required  by  GAO  rul- 
ings to  coach  GE  Into  the  adoption  of  certain 
elements  of  Palrchlld's  design.  We  have  held. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  2304(g),  that  written  or  oral  discus- 
sions should  be  conducted  with  all  responsi- 
ble offerors  whose  proposals  are  within  a  com- 
petitive range  and  that  compietitlve  range  en- 
compasses both  price  and  technical  consider- 
ations. 47  Oomp.  Gen.  29,  63.  However,  our 
Office  has  never  approved  any  procedure 
whereby  Information  which  wotild  give  an 
unfair  competlUve  advantage  to  any  pro- 
poser would  be  disclosed  during  the  nego- 
tiation process.  We,  as  you  know.  Informally 
approved  NASA  Procurement  Regulation  Di- 
rective No.  6»-6,  dated  March  10,  1969.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  read  this  regulation  as  au- 
thorizing such  a  procedure. 

We  are  returning  the  Source  Evaluation 
Board  reports  as  well  as  the  correspondence 
and  minutes  of  the  oral  discussions  dealing 
wltb  the  various  propoeals  under  separate 
(xjver. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmkk  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  Geyieral  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas in  his  commendation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
reccKnmendations  that  the  Comptroller 
General  has  made.  But  I  think  that  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  should  go  further 
than  that,  and  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  him- 
self, and  to  his  subcommittee,  the  per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
and  the  staff  of  that  subcommittee. 
When  I  first  took  this  matter  up  with 
the  chairman,  he  was  extremely  gra- 
cious, he  was  interested,  and  the  investi- 


gation moved  forward  in  a  measured, 
proper,  and  reasonable  way. 

But  beyond  our  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigation  and 
to  the  Comptroller  General.  I  think  there 
is  something  more  here  which  is  ex- 
tremely important.  That  is  that  here  we 
have  two  important  investigating  bodies 
of  the  Government,  the  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  have  moved  in  a  measured, 
prudent,  and  thorough  way  into  an  im- 
portant item  of  Government  business. 
They  have  come  up  with  the  same  con- 
clusion. That  conclusion  has  now  been 
explained  to  the  Senate  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  this  should  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  a  way  that  nothing  else 
can  in  the  procedures  of  government.  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  for  this  more 
than  for  anything  else  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLEIXAN.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator.  I  am  sure  he  understands 
why  the  committee  held  no  hearings;  we 
simply  ordered  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion; the  General  Accoimting  Office  was 
conducting  an  investigation,  and  we  co- 
operated to  the  end  that  we  might  bring 
this  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with- 
out the  necessity  of  hearings.  That  was 
the  result  of  it,  and  we  were  glad  to 
work  that  way.  In  fact,  this  committee 
always  tries  to  work  with  the  other  agen- 
cies of  Government,  and  tries  to  get  them 
to  work  with  us  in  trying  to  determine 
how  economy  and  efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment can  best  be  obtained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  no  time  limit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  no  time  limitation.  The  Sena- 
tor thought  he  would  be  through  in  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  very  fine  effort  that  he 
and  his  subcommittee  made,  which 
undoubtedly  helped  to  assure  that  the 
matter  of  the  awarding  of  contracts  will 
be  more  broadly  executed  as  far  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  concerned. 

As  a  Senator  from  Marylsmd,  I  am 
particularly  happy  ttiat  the  decision  was 
made  as  It  was  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  and  I  want  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  know  that  we  in 
Maryland  greatly  appreciate  his  action 
in  this  matter,  and  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sult obtained  was  the  result  of  such  an 
expeditious,  fair,  and  just  manner  of 
proceeding. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Maryland.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized. 
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STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  CON- 
CEPTS       OF        REORGANIZATION 

PLANS  3  AND  4 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  the  Congress  to- 
today  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  3  and  4 
of  1970.  establishing  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency — EPA — as  a  new  in- 
dependent agency  within  the  executive 
branch  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration — NOAA — In 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  con- 
cept of  this  plan  appears  to  me  to  be 
entirely  sound. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    ACENCT 

The  EPA  brings  together  in  a  single 
organization  the  major  Federal  pollution 
control  programs  now  existing  in  four 
separate  agencies — Interior;  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare;  Agriculture;  and 
Atomic  Energj-  Commission — and  one 
interagency  council — Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

This  requires  pulling  together  into  one 
agency  a  variety  of  research,  monitoring, 
standard  setting,  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities now  scattered  through  those 
several  departments  and  agencies.  The 
mission  of  the  EPA  will  be  to  organize 
the  fight  against  environmental  pollu- 
tion on  an  integrated  basis  which  ac- 
knowledges the  critical  relationships 
among  pollutants,  forms  of  pollution,  and 
control  techniques. 

According  to  the  President,  EPA  with 
its  broad  mandate,  would  also  develop 
competence  In  areas  of  envirormiental 
protection  that  have  not  previously  been 
given  enough  attention,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  problem  of  noise,  and  it 
would  provide  an  organization  to  which 
new  programs  in  these  areas  could  be 
added.  The  EPA  will  have  an  estimated 
fiscal  year  1971  budget  of  $1.4  billion  and 
5.650  personnel  to  deal  with  environ- 
mental problems. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  which  would 
create  an  independent  agency  whose  ad- 
ministrator would  be  a  level  2  adminis- 
trator on  the  same  level  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  plan  will  receive,  of  course,  every  con- 
sideration, and  that  It  will  be  permitted 
to  take  effect  according  to  law. 

The  concept  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  seems  to  me  also  to  be  sound. 

NATIONAL    OCEANIC    AND    ATMOSPHERIC 
AOMINISTSATION 

NOAA  brings  together  in  a  single  ad- 
ministration within  the  Commerce  De- 
partment the  major  Federal  programs 
dealing  with  the  seas  and  atmosphere. 
These  programs  presently  exist  in  four 
departments  and  one  agency. 

The  function  of  NOAA  is  to  organize 
a  unified  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  and  to 
create  a  center  of  strength  within  the 
civilian  sector  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose.  Although  each  .of 
the  units  which  will  comprise  NOAA 
presently  carries  out  oceanic  functions 
according  to  its  particular  mission,  the 
lack  of  overall  planning  and  systems  ap- 
proach has  resulted  in  an  impetus  to- 
ward oceanic  affairs  which  has  been 
much  less  than  it  should  be.  The  NOAA 
will  have  an  estimated  1971  budget  of 


about  $270  million  and  over  12,000  per- 
sonnel. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  NOAA,  the 
following  programs  will  be  transferred 
to  it  by  executive  action.  No  legislative 
authority  is  required  to  effect  these 
transfers:  The  National  Oceanographic 
Data  and  Instrumentation  Centers  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the  na- 
tional data  buoy  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

The  President  will  request,  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  plan,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  e.stablish  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere to  advise  on  the  progress  of  gov- 
ernmental and  private  programs  in 
achieving  the  Nation's  oceanic  and  at- 
mospheric objectives. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  would  cre- 
ate an  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  whose  administrator  would 
report  directly  to  the  Secretaiy  of  Com- 
merce. I  am  also  hopi'ful  that  this  plan 
will  receive,  of  course,  every  consideration 
and  that  it  will  be  permitted  to  take 
effect  according  to  law. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
kindne.'^s  in  including  me  in  the  time 
allotment. 


A     KING-SIZE     LOOPHOLE 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  3302)  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment IS  limited  to  20  minutes,  10  minutes 
to  a  side.  Tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
strike  the  $25  million  loophole  amend- 
ment approved  in  committee  by  an  8-to-6 
vote.  The  committee  amendment  would 
exempt  defense  contractors  from  com- 
plying with  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  if  their  defense  sales  were  less 
than  $25  million  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

The  $25  million  loophole  amendment  is 
totally  without  merit  or  ledeeming  fea- 
tures. It  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  who  has  said  such  an 
e.xemption  ■would  largely  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill.'  It  was  attacked  by 
Admiral  Rickover  who  charged  that  the 
loophole  amendment  would  "cma-sculate 
the  legislation."  The  former  Comptroller 
of  the  Defense  Department  said  that 
"there  is  no  merit  to  such  a  proposal." 
Six  members  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee signed  strong  individual  views  in 
which  they  concluded  that  they  could 
"see  no  justification  '  for  the  loophole 
amendment. 

Pour  Democrats  and  two  Republicans 
voted  against  this  $25  million  loophole 
and  joined  together  in  filing  a  strong 
dissent  in  the  committee  report.  These 
include  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Senator  Sparkman,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  the  bill.  Senator  Mondale, 
and  its  ranking  minority  member.  Sen- 
ator GooDELL.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
their  support. 


This  is  a  king-size  loophole.  About  97 
pei-cent  of  all  prime  contracts  in  fiscal 
year  1969  went  to  firms  with  sales  of  less 
than  $25  million.  Thus  the  loophole 
amendment  would  exempt  97  percent  of 
aU  defense  contractors  from  the  bill.  In 
terms  of  dollar  volume,  this  accounts  for 
about  25  percent  of  all  negotiated  de- 
fense procurement.  In  other  words  about 
$10  billion  in  prime  contracts  would  be 
exempted  by  the  loophole  amendment. 
Moreover,  the  figure  could  be  much 
higher  if  subcontracts  are  added  in.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Defense  Department 
does  not  keep  figures  on  subcontracts, 
but  Admiral  Rickover  has  estimated  that 
an  additional  $14  billion  in  subcontracts 
could  be  exempted.  Thus  the  loophole 
amendment  could  exempt  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  all  defense  procurement 
from  the  bill. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  estimated  that 
uniform  co.'^t  accounting  standards  will 
save  the  Federal  taxpayer  $2  billion  a 
year.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  loop- 
hole amendment  could  cost  the  taxpayer 
between  S500  and  SI  billion  a  year.  It  Is 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  placating  a  small 
group  of  willful  defense  industry  lobby- 
ists who  selfishly  seek  to  exempt  their 
firms  from  the  bill. 

THE      PHONy      COST      ARGUMENT 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  loophole 
amendment  is  to  lighten  the  record- 
keeping burden  on  "small"  defense  con- 
tractors who  presumably  cannot  afford 
to  change  their  accounting  procedures. 
This  argument  is  as  phony  as  a  claim  by 
General  Motors  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
pay  taxes.  It  is  a  red  herring  designed 
to  becloud  the  true  Issues  and  secure  a 
special  privilege  for  a  group  of  favored 
defense  firms. 

The  record  of  the  hearing  clearly 
shows  there  will  be  no  substantial  burden 
on  defense  contractors,  large  or  small. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  said  iml- 
form  cost  accounting  standards  "would 
not  imduly  burden  small  contractors, 
and  we  have  not  been  provided  with  any 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  it  would." 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Accountants  has  stated  that  while 
there  would  be  some  minor  cost  of 
adapting  to  the  new  standards,  once 
they  were  promulgated,  there  "would  be 
little  or  no  difference  from  the  costs  that 
those  companies  are  expending  now." 

Rather  than  burdening  small  contrac- 
tors, uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
should  actually  help  them  by  taking 
much  of  the  guesswork  out  of  what  is  or 
Is  not  allowable.  This  point  was  force- 
fully made  by  Robert  Anthony,  a  former 
Defense  Department  comptroller,  author 
of  accounting  textbooks  and  ciurently 
a  professor  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  In  referring  to  the  phony  paper- 
work argument,  Anthony  testified: 

TTils  argument  Is  based  on  a  complete  mis- 
conception about  the  nature  of  cost  account- 
ing staxidards.  All  companies  with  cost-type 
contracts  must  have  a  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem. Such  a  system  must  be  based  on  certain 
principles.  Present  systems  are  based  on 
whatever  principles  the  contractor  chooses  to 
use.  Presumably,  these  are  principles  that 
the  contractor  finds  most  advantageous  to 
him,  within  the  vague  statements  of  Section 
XV  of  ASPR.  A  system  based  on  uther  prlncl- 
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plOB,  those  promulgated  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  should  cost  no  more  to  operate  than 
a  system  based  on  the  prlnclplee  that  the 
oontraotor  selects,  unless  the  contractor  now 
uses  a  system  that  does  not  do  an  adequate 
Job  of  measuring  cost  at  all. 

Indeed,  It  is  likely  that  many  contractors 
will  benefit  from  the  promulgation  of  a  set 
of  good  standards.  In  the  present  situation. 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  practices  are  acceptable 
amd  what  are  not.  With  a  good  set  of  stand- 
ards, the  arguments  with  government  audi- 
tors, and  even  the  unexpected  dlsaJlowances. 
that  result  from  these  uncertainties  should 
b«  greatly  reduced.  Small  contractors,  who 
cannot  afford  large  accounting  staffs,  should 
benefit  proportionately  more  than  the  large 
contractors,  who  have  experts  knowledgeable 
in  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  maximum 
latitude  that  is  permissible  under  present 
regulations. 

At  least  one  industrj*  group — the  Na- 
tional Aerospace  Services  Association — 
agrees  with  Anthony.  Its  procurement 
regulation  committee  chairman  testified 
that  "we  can  conjecture  that  standards 
for  records  would  lighten  the  record- 
keeping lotid  of  small  companies." 

Throughout  the  hearing,  the  Comp- 
troller General  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  GAO  did  not  envision  extensive 
and  costly  changes  in  accounting  sys- 
tems. Rather,  the  GAO  report  and  testi- 
mony and  the  legislation  call  for  cost 
accounting  standards  to  achieve  a  great- 
er degree  of  uniformity  and  consistency. 
GAO  envisions  that  all  contractors  would 
follow  a  common  set  of  cost  accounting 
standards  or  principles,  but  each  would 
be  free  to  operate  their  own  accounting 
and  recordkeeping  systems  as  they  saw 
fit.  Thus,  there  Is  no  basis  for  excluding 
small  defense  contractors  because  of 
the  presumed  cost  of  implementation. 

It  shotild  also  be  emphasized  that  ex- 
isting defense  accounting  regulations 
apply  to  all  contractors  regardless  of 
size.  Section  XV  of  the  Armed  Services 
procurement  regulations  requires  uni- 
form cost  accoimting  standards  for  all 
cost-reimbursement  contracts.  GAO  has 
criticized  these  regulations  because  they 
are  too  loose  and  are  not  mandatory  for 
all  types  of  contracts.  Nonetheless,  the 
point  still  remains  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  could  see  no  valid  basis  for 
exempting  contractors  on  the  basis  of 
their  volume  of  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

NO    INTERNAL    CONSISTENCY 

Another  feature  of  the  loophole 
amendment  even  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand is  the  fact  that  it  also  exempts 
contractors  doing  less  than  a  $25  million 
a  year  business  from  disclosing  their 
cost-accoimting  practices  in  advance  of 
a  contract  and  agreeing  to  follow  those 
practices  consistently.  The  GAO  report 
showed  nimierous  examples  of  contrac- 
tors using  one  accounting  method  for 
estimating  costs  and  a  totally  different 
method  in  their  day-to-day  operations. 
Invariably,  the  method  used  for  estimat- 
ing costs  produced  a  higher  estimate 
than  the  regular  method. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  testified 
that  regulations  requiring  contractors  to 
disclose  their  own  cost  accounting  prac- 
tices and  follow  them  consistently  can 
be  put  into  effect  almost  immediately  and 


that  such  regulations  would  save  the 
Government  money.  Whatever  one  may 
think  about  the  cost  of  implementing 
cost  accoimting  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Federal  Government,  surely  one 
cannot  seriously  argue  that  It  would  be 
imduly  costly  for  a  contractor  to  disclose 
his  own  cost  accounting  standards  and  to 
follow  those  standards  consistently. 
Nonetheless,  the  loophole  amendment 
would  exempt  the  defense  contractors 
under  $25  million  from  even  this  elemen- 
tary safeguard. 

BIG  FIRMS  ARE  EXEMPTED 

Although  the  Comptroller  General  sees 
no  reason  for  any  exemption,  it  might 
still  be  argued  that  some  small  business 
concerns  should  be  exempt  from  com- 
plying with  the  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Government  until  the  stand- 
ards have  proved  workable.  However, 
the  loophole  amendment  stretches  the 
concept  of  "small  business"  almost  be- 
yond recognition.  By  any  standard,  a 
$25-million-a-year  business  is  substan- 
tial. A  firm  doing  a  $25-million-a-yeflr 
business  with  the  Government  can  hardly 
claim  it  Is  a  "mom  and  pop"  comer  drug- 
store when  it  comes  to  cost  accounting. 
Moreover,  the  firm  may  be  substantially 
larger  since  the  $25  million  floor  does  not 
count  civilian  business. 

For  example,  under  the  loophole 
amendment,  small  neighborhood  defense 
contractors  such  as  Dow  Chemical  could 
be  exempt  since  the  company  had  prime 
contract  awards  of  $18.7  million.  Infor- 
mation on  subcontractors  was  not  avail- 
able. Other  "mom  and  pop"  defense  con- 
tractors who  could  be  exempted  by  the 
loophole  amendment  Include  the  follow- 
ing firms  with  prime  contracts  under  $25 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969 : 

Allis  Chalmers,  which  is  In  mv  State 
of  Wisconsin,  $22  million:  Bell  &  Howell. 
$14.8  million:  B.  P.  Goodrich.  $21  million: 
Miimesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing.  In 
the  State  of  my  good  Triend.  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDAtE^  $22.8  million: 
R.  J.  Reynolds.  $18.5  million;  Zenith  Ra- 
dio, $12.8  million. 

THE    COMMESCLAL    PRODUCT    LOOPHOLE 

Another  problem  with  the  loophole 
amendment  is  that  the  $25  million  Umit 
does  not  include  "commercial  products" 
sold  to  the  Government  if  sold  in  sub- 
stantial quantities  to  the  general  public. 
There  is  no  definition  or  qualification 
given  to  the  term  "commercial  product." 
A  similar  exemption  Is  included  under 
section  719(g)  of  the  bill;  however,  there, 
the  term  "item"  is  used  instead  of  "prod- 
uct" with  the  added  qualification  that 
the  item  must  be  sold  on  the  bask,  of 
"established  catalog  or  market  prices." 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  committee 
intent  to  confine  the  exemption  to  small 
items  such  as  pahit  or  screwdrivers. 

By  changing  the  word  "item"  to  "prod- 
uct" and  dropping  the  catalog  or  estab- 
lished market  test,  an  implication  could 
be  reached  to  include  much  larger  items 
such  as  airplanes  or  computers  which 
were  never  Intended  to  be  exempted  by 
the  committee  under  section  719(g). 

Thus,  it  might  be  possible  under  the 
$25  million  exemption  to  exempt  a  $2 
billion  aircraft  contractor  such  as  Lock- 


heed from  complying  with  uniform  cost 
accountmg  standards  if  the  aircraft  were 
also  sold  to  the  general  public. 

CONGLOMZRATEa   EXEMPTED 

Still  another  potential  loophole  is  that 
the  term  "defense  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor" is  not  defined  to  include  all  the 
firms  within  a  large  conglomerate.  Thus, 
a  subsidiary  of  a  large  conglomerate 
could  be  exempt  if  the  subsidiary's  de- 
fense business  was  less  than  $25  million 
even  though  the  company  as  a  whole  had 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  defense 
contracts.  Thus  large  firms  such  as  Lit- 
ton Industries  or  LTV  would  have  siz- 
able portions  of  their  empires  exempt. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
under  the  tax  law,  at  one  time  it  was 
possible  to  get  the  preferred  tax  treat- 
ment for  smEill  corporations  by  simply 
creating  another  corporation;  and  there 
was  one  group  of  commercial  interests 
that  created  405  corporations  and  by 
that  method  saved  themselves  approxi- 
mately $6  million  in  taxes  a  year,  be- 
cause the  law  permitted  that. 

While  this  is  not  a  tax  measure,  sis  I 
understand  it.  it  would  permit  the  same 
kind  of  multiplication  of  contracts,  so 
that  $25  million  could  be  repeated  again 
and  again  and  again  simply  by  creating 
new  conduits  through  the  corporate  tech- 
nique. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  way  the  language  Is 
drafted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield,  on  the  Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator's  an- 
swer can  be  on  his  time. 

I  want  to  ask  whether  the  figures  the 
Senator  recited  relating  to  Dow  Chemi- 
cal and  other  concerns  covered  only 
their  negotiated  prime  contracts  with 
the  Government  or  whether  they  also 
covered  off-the-shelf  sales. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  covered  nego- 
tiated prime  contracts. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

ADMINISTRATIVELY    UNWORKABLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  the  other  short- 
comings in  the  loophole  amendment.  It 
is  administratively  unworkable.  This  was 
clearly  indicated  in  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  practicable 
to  make  the  applicability  of  cost  accounting 
standards  dependent  up)on  the  volume  of  a 
contractor's  Federal  business.  Most  defense 
prime  contracts  involve  many  Bubcontr»cts. 
If  the  prime  contractor  was  subject  to  such 
standards  and  his  subcontractors  who  con- 
tribute to  the  bulk  of  his  prime  contract 
costs  were  not,  the  purjxjs*  of  adopting  cost 
accounting  standards  would  be  defeated.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  administer  the 
contract  as  a  whole  under  two.  or  more,  sets 
of  cost  accounting  standards.  Similar  and 
more  difficult  problems  would  arise  If  the 
prime  contractor  had  agreed  to  consistency 
in  following  his  existing  practices  and  one  or 
more  subcontractors  had  not. 

If  the  loophole  amendment  were  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  defense  procurement 
officials  would  be  faced  with  an  admin- 
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Lstrative  nightmare.  Suppose  a  contrac- 
tor had  done  a  S20  million  a  year  business 
in  fiscal  year  1970.  During  fiscal  year  1971 
suppose  he  struck  it  rich  and  landed  a 
S500  million  contract.  Under  the  loop- 
hole amendment,  he  would  not  have  to 
comply  with  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  In  negotiating  the  contract 
since  his  business  was  less  than  $25  mil- 
lion in  the  preceding  year. 

Or  take  another  example:  Suppose  a 
large  contractor  negotiates  a  $1  billion 
contract  in  fiscal  year  1971  which  wUl 
take  several  years  to  perform.  Suppose 
his  sales  in  fiscal  year  1972  are  less  than 
S25  million.  Does  this  mean  he  is  exempt 
from  uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
during  the  next  year  even  though  he  still 
has  more  than  $975  million  in  potential 
deliveries  under  the  contract? 

Perhaps  some  of  these  difficulties  could 
be  solved  through  better  drafting  al- 
though such  an  exercise  would  be  beside 
the  point.  My  only  purpose  in  pointing 
out  these  drafting  difficulties  is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  lack  of  thought  which  has 
gone  into  the  entire  loophole  amendment 
and  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  characterized  by  this  same  lack 
of  thought.  One  does  not  make  a  pig  eligi- 
ble for  a  beauty  contest  by  removing  its 
warts. 

FLEXIBILrrr    kuixady   provtdbd 

F^ally.  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  committee  adopted  language  giving 
the  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
administrative  authority  to  exempt  any 
class  of  contractor  or  contract  from  the 
bill  If  necessary  and  justified.  This  is  a 
much  sounder  procedure  as  opposed  to 
arbitrarily  guessing  at  a  dollar  exemp- 
tion level  without  the  slightest  justifica- 
tion or  evidence  and  freezing  it  perma- 
nently into  law. 

ST7MMART 

In  summary,  the  $25  million  exemption 
amendment  is : 

First,  totally  unjustified  since  there 
are  no  substantial  costs  of  implemen- 
tation: 

Second,  needlessly  broad  since  it  also 
exempts  contractors  from  disclosing 
their  own  practices  and  adhering  to 
them; 

Third,  grossly  excessive  in  its  definition 
of  small  business ; 

Fourth,  loosely  drafted  with  the  result 
of  possibly  exempting  much  larger  de- 
fense contractors: 

Fifth,  administratively  unworkable; 
and 

Sixth,  unnecessarily  rigid  In  view  of 
the  flexible  administrative  authority 
given  the  board  to  exempt  small  firms 
if  warranted. 

There  is  no  justification  for  exempting 
25  percent  or  more  of  defense  contrac- 
tors from  the  legislation  under  the  guise 
of  helping  small  business.  Small  busi- 
ness may  need  some  relief,  but  the  $25 
million  figure  is  obviously  excessive.  If 
we  are  to  have  truth  in  accounting,  it 
should  apply  as  broadly  as  possible.  The 
Congress  should  not  grant  Indiscrimi- 
nate favors  to  special  interest  groups 
without  an  adequate  showing.  No  such 
showing  for  the  exemption  has  been 
made. 

Simple  equity  demands  that  the  rules 
be  applied  imlformly  without  arbitrary 


or  artificial  distinctions.  As  I  pointed 
out.  the  board  can  exempt  and  is  given 
authority  to  exempt  small  bxislness  on 
the  basis  of  contract  size  In  the  event 
they  feel  there  would  be  any  hardship  in- 
volved. I  am  opposed  to  the  $25  million 
exemption  and  believe  it  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Nel- 
son). The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CR.\NSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  I  oppose  it  for 
reasons  I  shall  set  forth,  but  let  me  say 
first  that  the  matter  of  accounting  is  a 
subject  rather  familiar  to  me.  as  I  served 
as  State  comptroller  for  the  State  of 
California  for  8  years. 

I  followed  this  legislation  very  care- 
fully in  committee  and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  an  adequate  case  has  been 
made  for  any  uniform  cost -accounting 
standards,  on  that  it  is.  indeed,  the  in- 
strument which  can  halt  the  abuses 
which  it  is  designed  to  correct. 

First  of  all,  it  has  been  contended  that 
implementation  of  a  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting system  would  save  the  Federal 
taxpayer  an  estimated  $2  billion  per  year. 
However,  I  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  always  prefaces  his  suggestion 
that  it  may  save  that,  by  saying  "if  the 
estimate  is  correct."  However,  in  an 
18-month  feasibility  study  of  uniform 
cost  accounting,  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  did  not  prove  that  $2  billion  or  any 
other  substantial  sum  could  be  saved  If 
such  a  system  were  adopted.  During  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Bsmking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  no  witness  could  fac- 
tually substantiate  the  $2  billion  figure. 

They  stated  that  $500  million  will  be 
lost  to  the  taxpayer  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment.  This  rather  substantial  loss 
is  based  on  their  contention  that  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  can  be  saved  if  there  are  no 
exemptions  from  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  With  a  $25  million  threshold 
they  calculate  that  $500  million  will  be 
lost  in  savings. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  $2  bil- 
lion savings  is  nothing  more  than  a  hy- 
pothetical, imsubstantial  estimate.  It 
thus  becomes  difficult  to  deduce  from 
this  estimated  figure  any  $500  million 
loss  to  the  taxpayer. 

Indeed,  it  Is  likely  that  the  price  of  a 
defense  article  manufactured  for  the 
Goverrmient  will  increase  if  uniform  cost 
accouni^ing  standards  are  promulgated — 
due  to  the  increased  overhead  costs  nec- 
essary to  implement  such  a  system.  The 
necessity  of  compiling  additional  ac- 
counting data  by  contractors  because  of 
the  different  needs  of  the  Goverrmient 
and  commercial  sectors  of  their  business 
could  also  increase  costs. 

Contrary  to  the  suggestions  in  the  ad- 
ditional views  of  those  on  the  committee 
who  favor  the  amendment,  I  did  not  con- 
ceive of  the  $25  million  threshold  as  a 
new  definition  of  "small  business."  I  am 
aware  that  a  firm  doing  $24  million  worth 
of  business  can  in  no  way  be  considered 
"small."  However,  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  was  based  on  an  appraisal  of  the 


level  at  which  Department  of  Defense 
business  becomes  truly  important  to  a 
contractor  and  would  motivate  him  to 
make  major  changes  in  his  operation  to 
conform  to  the  Department  of  Defense's 
desires. 

I  view  the  $25  million  threshold  as  an 
effort  to  establish  realistically  a  dollar 
threshold  which  would  cover  the  large 
defense  contractors  where,  if  there  are  to 
be  abuses  related  to  accounting,  the  larg- 
est abuses  could  occur.  The  threshold  in 
this  legislation — at  $25  million — will 
cover  between  200  and  300  prime  and 
subcontractors  accounting  for  74  per- 
cent of  all  prime  contract  awards.  It 
goes  considerably  beyond  suggestions 
made  during  the  hearings  that  the  legis- 
lation only  affect  the  100  largest  prime 
defense  contractors. 

Virtually  all  representatives  from  In- 
dustry who  are  Intimately  familiar  with 
cost  accounting  practice,  testified  that  if 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards  were 
to  apply  to  all  contractors  the  smaller 
contractors  would  be  badly  burdened  by 
the  one-time  changeover  costs  and  new 
operating  costs.  These,  of  course,  now 
refer  only  to  a  one-time  changeover.  It 
might  be  that  in  the  changeover,  if  found 
that  the  first  procedure  was  not  sound, 
a  revision  would  be  necessary.  Without 
in-house  legal  counsel,  full-time  ac- 
countants, and  computers,  many  con- 
tractors would  be  faced  with  heavy  ex- 
penses if  required  to  adopt  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards. 

In  the  additional  views  to  which  I 
have  been  referring,  the  GAO  is  cited  as 
not  believing  that  costly  changes  in  a 
contractor's  accounting  system  would  be 
incurred  as  a  result  of  implementation 
of  uniform  cost  accounting  standards. 

Although  I  have  always  admired  the 
competence  of  the  GAO.  in  this  particu- 
lar case.  I  must  classify  their  opinions  as 
hearsay.  It  is  clear  that  the  costs  of  con- 
tractor implementation  were  not  a  part 
of  the  GAO's  18-month  feasibility  study. 
Only  a  single  question  was  devoted  to  the 
topic  and  it  received  responses  ranging 
up  to  $1  mUlion.  The  fact  that  the  "GAO 
did  not  envision  extensive  and  costly 
changes  In  accoimting  systems"  is  a 
judgment  based  on  lack  of  Information 
rather  than  on  the  situation  as  It  would 
exist. 

On  the  subject  of  the  disclosure  of  con- 
tractor cost  accoimting  practices,  it  is 
implied  that  the  $25  million  threshold 
exempts  companies  from  consistently  fol- 
lowing their  own  cost  standards.  It  is  In- 
ferred that  a  contractor  Is  free  to  choose 
alternatives  In  an  Inconsistent  and  even 
Irresponsible  manner.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  All  contractors  must  comply  with 
section  XV  of  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulations  requiring  consist- 
ent application  of  cost  principles  to  con- 
tractor costs. 

Let  me  read  the  armed  services  sec- 
tion XV: 

In  determining  the  re«sonablene6s  of  a 
given  cost,  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
•  •  •  significant  deviations  from  the  estab- 
lished prsictlces  of  the  contractor  which  may 
imjustlflably  increase  the  contract  coate. 

Furthermore,  all  contractors  whose 
stock  Is  publicly  held  are  subject  to  the 
accountant's  doctrine  of  consistency  cer- 
tified annually  by  Independent  CPA's. 
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The  mS.  DCAA,  GAO.  SEC.  and  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  review  periodically 
a  contractor's  consistency  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cost. 

The  costs  of  disclosure  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  discussion  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  $25  million  threshold.  A  disclosure 
which  will  most  likely  be  required  by  the 
Cost-Accounting  Standards  Board  would 
require  the  following  Items: 

First.  Methods  of  distinguishing  direct 
cost*  from  Indirect  costs — required  al- 
ready by  the  bill. 

Second.  The  basis  used  for  allocating 
Indirect  costs — required  already  by  the 
bill — since  there  normally  are  variations 
between  separate  divisions  of  a  company, 
each  division  will  require  a  separate  han- 
dling. 

Third.  The  composition  of  each  Indi- 
rect cost  pool — since  there  normally  are 
variations  between  separate  divisions  of 
a  compsmy,  each  division  will  require  a 
separate  handling. 

Fourth.  Policies  on  capitalization. 

Fifth.  Policies  on  depreciation. 

Sixth.  Any  data  the  Boprd  may  specify. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  one  larger 
company  with  well  documented  account- 
ing policies,  two  men  can  prepare  such 
a  disclosure — which  will  run  about  200 
pages — in  about  2  months. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  that  In  a 
smaller  company  with  few  written  poli- 
cies, the  disclosure  will  require  about  1 
man  year.  Most  such  compsuoies  do  not 
have  any  accounting  systems  and  proce- 
dures staff  and  would  have  to  employ  a 
person  or  obtain  the  services  of  a  CPA. 
The  former  course  might  cost  $10,000  to 
$12,000  a  year  for  disclosure  and  the 
latter  approximately  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

Added  costs  will  be  required  to  revise 
the  disclosure  In  response  to  Government 
objections  to  the  initial  submission. 
Maintenance  costs  will  be  required  for  all 
future  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  abbreviating  my 
extended  presentation  In  order  to  save 
the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Finally,  I  do  not  share  the  view  of 
Senator  Proxmire  and  others  that.  If  the 
bill  did  not  contain  a  threshold,  the  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board  would  ex- 
empt small  contractors  because  It  has 
been  given  the  power  to  do  so.  The  $25 
million  floor  Included  In  this  legislation 
Is  not  an  arbitrary  threshold  based  on 
a  lack  of  Information  or  evidence.  It  Is 
a  dollar  level  which  will  effectively  in- 
clude the  large  defense  contractors  in 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Although  I  am  new  to  the  Senate.  I 
am  not  new  to  Government.  As  a  long- 
time observer  of  the  governmental  proc- 
ess, I  know  that  it  Is  more  difficult  for 
a  govenmiental  board  to  use  its  power  to 
exempt  a  person,  corporation,  or  orga- 
nization than  it  Is  for  it  to  resist  the  urge 
to  broaden  Its  power  and  scope.  I  am  not 
willing  to  trust  a  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board  to  exempt  contractors  from 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation — no 
matter  how  burdensome  this  may  be  to 
those  contractors — legislation  whose  very 
reason  for  being  has  not  been  adequately 
demonstrated.  As  responsible  legislators, 
I  do  not  think  we  can  abdicate  our  legis- 
lative role  by  agreeing  to  delete  the  $25 


million  threshold  from  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

We  might  be  wiser  to  test  the  advo- 
cacy of  cost  accounting  on  the  larger 
firms  that  do  $25  million  worth  of  busi- 
ness and  up  with  the  Government  annu- 
ally. If  cost  accounting  works  and  proves 
to  save  money,  then  we  can  agree  to  add 
the  smaller  companies.  But  let  us  not 
involve  the  smsdler  companies  at  this 
time  in  costly  experiments  that  may 
prove  to  be  of  no  benefit  to  them,  but 
may  cause  them  harm  and  prove  to  be 
of  no  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
California,  that  the  estimate  of  $2  billion 
was  one  made  by  Admiral  Rickover  based 
on  his  long  experience  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  cost  accounting.  He  said 
that  it  would  save  5  percent  in  costs.  And 
5  percent  of  $40  billion  is  $2  billion.  This 
is  also  the  approach  used  by  Mr.  SpEu;ek 
from  Arthur  Anderson,  one  of  the  biggest 
and  finest  accounting  firms  in  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Spacek  said  a  cost  reduction  of 
5  percent  would  not  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  might  say  also  that  reference  made 
by  the  Senator  from  California  to  the 
present  procurement  regulations  were 
hardly  confirmed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

They  said  this: 

General  cost  principles  and  procedures  Tor 
use  In  negotiated  Defense  contracts  are  con- 
tained In  Section  XV  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  (ASPR).  However, 
the  effectiveness  of  section  XV  is  impaired 
because: 

It  makes  frequent  references  to  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  and/or  regu- 
lations of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
neither  of  which  was  Intended  to  serve  con- 
tract costing  purposes. 

It  lacks  specific  criteria  for  the  use  of  al- 
ternative accounting  principles  and  Indirect 
cost  allocation  methods. 

It  Is  of  limited  applicability,  since  It  U 
mandatory  for  only  coet-relmbiirsement  type 
contracts. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  references  to 
which  the  Senator  referred  were  devel- 
oped through  the  help  of  Dr.  Wright. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  were.  Indeed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Did  Dr.  Wright  later 
write  a  book  telling  how  to  beat  the 
regulations? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  How  to  beat  the  sys- 
tem: he  surely  did. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  in  that  book  did 
Dr.  Wright  tell  defense  contractors  10 
ways  to  maximize  profits  by  beating  the 
regulations? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  my 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  supported  by  most 
of  the  professional  accounting  associa- 
tions. It  is  consistent  with  Defense  De- 
partment regulations. 


It  does  permit  an  exemption  for 
small  business  If  the  Accounting  Board 
finds  that  there  is  reason  to  exempt  small 
business  to  prevent  hardship. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
the  grounds  for  exempting  small  busi- 
ness? Frankly,  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
there  should  be  some  exemption  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  page  8  of  the  bill.  It  reads: 

The  Board  is  authorized,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  ex- 
empting from  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion such  classes  or  categories  of  defense  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  under  contract* 
negotiated  in  connection  with  national  de- 
fense procurements  as  it  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  size  of  the  contracts  involved  or 
otherwise,  are  appropriate  and  consistent 
vklth  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved  by 
this  section. 

It  is  very  simple.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of 
the  size  of  the  contracts.  That  is  the 
basis. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wright, 
to  whom  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re- 
ferred. This  is  the  testimony  given  to  the 
committee  and  would  explain  from  his 
point  of  view  what  he  did  In  his  accoimt- 
ing practice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Ds.  Wbight 

Senator  Proxmibe.  Now,  when  Admiral 
Rickover  testified  before  our  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  he  referred  to  you  and  your 
work.  He  said : 

"Dr.  Wright  participated  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  Oost  Principles,  that  Is 
A3PR-XV.  He  was  therefore  well  qualified 
to  write  a  book  by  which  he  Illustrated  some 
of  the  loopholes  in  these  cost  principles.  This 
is  tantamount  to  wrltlne  a  book  to  beat  the 
rules  and  be  assured  of  salvation." 

Then  be  p>olnted  out  some  of  the  areas, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  these. 

No.  1.  negotiate  price,  not  cost.  Keep  at- 
tention focused  on  the  reasonableness  of 
price. 

Some  costs  may  be  permitted,  for  example. 
some  entertainment  costs  might  be  classi- 
fied as  travel  or  employee  morale  expanse. 

If  the  purpose  of  a  contribution  Is  to  un- 
derwrite losses  Incurred  by  the  Institution 
in  offering  courses  to  the  contractor's  em- 
ployees, a  lump  sum  contract  with  the  In- 
stitution would  aocompllsb  the  same  ob- 
jective and  be  allowable. 

I  certainly  have  nothing  against  maximiz- 
ing profits.  WTien  I  was  in  business.  I  tried 
to  do  the  same.  But  as  a  Government  official. 
I  am  disturbed  over  the  loopholes  you  have 
uncovered  in  ASPR-XV.  and  it  seems  your 
book  Is  the  best  testimony  we  could  have 
on  the  need  for  cost-accounting  standards. 

Dr.  WaicHT.  Well,  Senator.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  oppwrtunity  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  this  particular  point,  in  view  of 
Admiral  Rlckover's  testimony  before  your 
subcommittee  on  Thursday,  November  14. 
1968. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize.  If  I  may.  that  I 
participated  in  the  project  of  preparing  part 
2.  section  XV.  in  the  years  1952  and  1953. 

I  had  no  official  contact  with  it  thereafter. 
In  the  6  years  that  elapsed  until  the  promtU- 
gailon  of  it,  literally  hundreds  of  other  ac- 
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countanw.  lawyers,  and  procurement  per- 
sormel  for  both  Qovernment  and  contractors, 
went  over  every  word. 

Nine  years  elapsed  between  my  last  offlclal 
contact  and  the  publication  of  that  book. 
Certainly  I  did  not  draft  the  regulations 
with  the  intenlon  of  wTltlng  the  book,  nor 
did  I  write  the  Ijook  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Government. 

Second.  I  would  like,  with  your  permission, 
to  Introduce  Into  the  record  two  pieces  of 
corresp<  -ndence 

Senator  Mondale.  Without  objection,  they 
will  tv  entered.  Vou  might  Just  describe 
them  for  the  record   (see  p.  355). 

Dr.  Wright.  One  is  dated  October  27.  1961, 
signed  by  Miss  Prances  Warren,  an  associate 
editor  for  Prentice-Hall,  the  book  publishers. 

Encloeed  Is  a  compilation  of  two  reviewers 
of  the  work  while  It  was  still  In  manuscript. 
Prentice-Hall  refused  to  publish  that  book 
In  Its  then  current  form. 

I  would  like  to  read  paragraph  3  of  that 
letter.  It  reads  as  follows. 

This  Is  a  letter  dated  October  27.  1961.  from 
the  editor  of  Prentice-Hall  to  myself;  para- 
graph 3 : 

■B.ised  upon  the  enclosed  reviews,  we  must 
strongly  urge  you  to  make  the  suggested 
revisions  so  the  marketability  of  the  book 
can  be  assured,  so  that  Government  people 
will  buy  the  book  out  of  self-defense. 

•Our  problem  is  to  make  certain  that  we 
appeal  in  the  right  way  to  thoee  readers  who 
will  constitute  tiie  bulk  of  the  audience." 

I  turn  now  to  the  reviewer's  comments  and 
win  read  only  two  short  representative  para- 
graphs These  are  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  the 
first  page,  and  I  quote  from  the  reviewer's 
comment  entitled  "Accounting  for  Defense 
Contracts.  Howard  W.  Wright." 

"Dr.  Wright  Is  straddling.  He  Is  wrlUng  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  at  the  same  time. 
His  book  Ls  directed  to  both  the  Government 
repreeentatlves  and  the  contractors'  repre- 
sentatives at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"In  one  breath,  the  author  seems  to  be 
telling  the  contractor  how  to  make  more 
money  on  Defense  contracts  by  writing  the 
proper  contracts  and  Including  all  costs. 
et  cetera  TTien  in  the  next  breath  he  seems 
to  be  inserting  the  Government  representa- 
tive in  the  better  performance  of  his  Job. 

"The  two  points  of  view  are  diametrically 
opposed.  Dr  Wright  should  remove  himself 
from  this  neutral  groimd.  He  should  Identify 
himself  100  percent  with  the  point  of  view 
of  the  contractor.  Don't  worry  about  the  Gov- 
ernment representatives.  They  will  certainly 
buy  the  book  out  of  self-defense. 

I  turn  now  to  my  reply,  which  Is  dated 
November  4.  1961.  and  Is  my  reply  to  Miss 
Warren.  1  will  recite  only  short  passages  In 
the  Interest  of  time,  although  the  entire 
letter  is  submitted  so  that  you  will  have 
an  assurance  that  nothing  Is  taken  out  of 
context. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph 
reads  as  follows: 

•I  know  all  of  the  things  on  your  comment 
sheet  are  true  if  one  Is  writing  to  account- 
ants and  If  one  wishes  to  prostitute  hlm- 
for  the  businessman." 

Are  you  with  me.  Senator?  It's  my  letter  of 
November  4  I  will  repeat  the  last  sentence. 
sir. 

Senator  Proxmibk.  Tell  me  which  para- 
graph. 

Dr.  Wright  The  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph,  sir. 

"I  know  of  the  things  on  your  comment 
sheet  are  true  if  one  is  writing  to  account- 
ants and  If  one  wishes  to  prostitute  himself 
for  the  btislnessman." 

I  will  read  the  second  pargaraph: 
■"The  greatest  compliment  that  I  could 
have  had  is  on  the  critique  sheet  where  it 
states  that  I  should  remove  myself  from  the 
neutral  ground.  My  objective  In  writing  this 
work  was  to  write  a  definitive  work  that  Is 
Independent,  unbiased,  honest,  and  objec- 


tive. I  told  you  several  times  esurller  that 
this  was  not.  If  I  had  a  part  In  It.  a  handy 
check  list  of  ways  to  gyp  the  Government." 
I  go  to  the  first  sentence  In  the  third 
paragraph : 

"I  will  not  emasculate  this  work  by  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the  critique 
sheets." 

I  turn  to  page  2,  the  cairryover  paragraph 
beginning  on  line  2: 

"However,  your  'ten  handy  ways  to  maxi- 
mize profits'  Idea  seems  to  be  a  must,  so  I 
might  be  wlUlng  to  write  up  a  couple  of 
appendices  or  some  front  matter  that  could 
be  used  for  promotional  purpoees.'' 

And  down  In  the  summary: 

"I  win  not  revise  the  work  along  the  lines 
and  to  the  extent  indicated  In  your  critique 
sheet" 

And  taking  out  the  middle  of  that  para- 
graph: 

.  .  If  you  decide  not  to  proceed,  please 
send  me  the  carbon  copy  you  have  at  once, 
that  I  may  seek  another  publisher  or  make 
other   arrangements." 

Senator.  I  can  say  in  all  honesty,  that  no 
word  of  the  text  of  that  book  was  changed 
as  a  result  of  that  review  Within  a  short 
period  following  the  receipt  of  that  letter 
by  Prentice-Hall,  they  told  me  that  they 
were  all  set  t-o  go. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  book  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  It  has  been  quoted  In  court 
cases,  identified  as  the  Bible  for  defense 
contracting  In  many  places,  and  If  we  are 
dealing  with  10  ways  to  maximize  profits, 
they  are  such  startling  things  as — "use  the 
right  type  of  contract."  "read  the  contract 
before  you  sign."  "include  all  costs  in  plan- 
ning flguree."  negotiate  price  not  cost."  "be 
sure  the  accounting  system  Is  right  for  the 
type  of  contract."  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Proxmlre.  I  am  sorry  this  matter 
came  up  originally  18  months  ago.  I  have 
served  my  Government  In  many  ways  over 
28  years,  including  a  period  of  combat  In 
World  War  II  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  serve  It  In  the  future 

But.  sir.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  correct  the  record  on  this 
point 

Senatcr  Proxmire.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Wright. 
I  am  glad  you  corrected  it.  I  think  your  cor- 
rection Is  most  useful. 

You  say  in  your  statement  this  morning — 
"I  drafted  the  current  part  2.  section  XV." 
et  ceter:» 

Dr    Wright.  I  did.  sir 

Senator  Pkoxmiri;.  You  did  Indeed.  The 
title  of  this  Introduction,  as  you  say,  is  "Ten 
ways  to  maximize  profits."  And  as  I  said,  I 
am  disturbed  at  the  fact  that  you  were  able 
to  point  out  loopholes  In  the  ASPR-XV  and 
It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  desirable 
that  we  have  cost-accounting  standards  so 
that  we  can  overcome  some  of  these  loop- 
holes. Maybe  you  can  write  a  new  book  and 
that  will  sell  even  better. 

Dr.  Wright.  I  have  two  comments,  if  I 
may,  sir. 

Despite  what  the  record  shows  In  the  hear- 
ings on  November  14.  regarding  the  pjosslble 
Increase  In  sales  of  my  book,  the  book  has 
been  out  of  print  for  4  years  because  of  a 
lack  of  sales,  and  should  It  be  such  a  great 
device  for  contractors  to  make  money  out  of 
the  Government,  I  am  sure  that  the  pub- 
lisher would  long   since  have  reprinted  it 

Senator  Mondale.  Your  testimony  on  page 
6  says  that  before  the  Armed  Services  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals.  In  a  case  Involving  a 
large  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  contractor — are  you 
at  liberty  to  say  who  that  contractor  was? 

Dr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  tell 
you  privately.  Senator  Mondale.  I  do  have  a 
client  relationship  there. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  relationship?  Were 
you  a  witness  on   behalf  of  the  contractor'' 

Dr.  WaiGHT.  I  was  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  yes,  sir. 


Senator  Proxmise.  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
you  have  a  number  of  areas.  Including  the 
way  that  you  make  contributions  to  educa- 
tional Institutions,  or  education,  even  though 
that  seems  to  be  allowable;  and  I  think  that 
Is  Ingenious  and  useful  to  know. 

Dr.  Wright.  May  I  respond  to  that?  As  you, 
I  am  sure,  are  aware,  many  contractors  find 
It  advantageous  to  have  educational  pro- 
grams for  their  employees.  Rather  than  set- 
ting up  their  own  facilities  In-house,  they 
prefer  that  their  students,  their  employees, 
take  courses  for  credit  at  nearby  Institutions. 

Particularly  In  the  engineering  and  scien- 
tific area,  these  students  are  usually  gradu- 
ate students.  Graduate  students  do  not  pay 
their  own  way.  The  tuition  at  most  Institu- 
tions Is  simply  not  adequate  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  education. 

For  a  major  contractor  to  expect  that  an 
educational  institution  would  enroll  25  or 
30  students  from  a  nearby  business  organi- 
zation and  have  to  absorb  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  education,  on  the  one 
hand  Is  not  equitable,  and  second,  the  uni- 
versity probably  does  not  have  the  capRbllity 
to  do  It  without  additional  financial  re- 
sources. 

This  Is  not  a  loophole  In  the  regulation. 
The  regulation  says  that  contributions  are 
unallowable,  and  In  Interpreting  that  regu- 
lation from  time  to  time,  we  have  had  Inter- 
pretations that  payments  to  universities  In 
support  of  graduate  education  are  contribu- 
tions to  that  Institution  If  they  go  beyond  the 
normal  level  of  tuition  charged  by  that  Insti- 
tution for  sudents  who  are  residents  of  the 
State.  This  Is  simple. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  understand,  and  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  the  suggestions  that 
you  make  have  considerable  merit.  The  point 
I  make  here,  however,  Is  that  when  you  put 
them  all  together.  It  does  represent — could 
represent,  on  the  basis  of  more  sober  assess- 
ment by  the  Congress,  an  opportunity  for 
those  who  are  selling  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  able  to  charge  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  than  we  think  Is  merited. 

That  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  your  open- 
ing statement,  you  indicate  you  have  been 
a  consultant  to  24  business  and  nonprofit 
corporations.  How  many  of  them  were  profit 
corporations,  and  of  those,  how  many  were 
defense  contractors? 

Dr.  Wright.  I  am  only  consulted  on  de- 
fense. That  Is  my  area  of  expertise.  Twenty 
of  the  firms  are  defense  contractors.  Pour  are 
nonprofit,  primarily  research    organizations. 

Senator  Peoxmire.  But  stiU  doing  work  for 
the  Defense  Department? 

Dr.  Wright.  All.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Will  you  file  the  names 
of  these  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Wright.  I  would  like  first  to  have  the 
permission  of  my  clients  to  do  so.  I  am 
In  a  slightly  unethical  situation  perhaps 

Senator  Proxmire.  All  right,  sir.  I  am  ask- 
ing you  to  file  them.  This,  of  course,  is  up 
to  you.  If  you  get  permission  and  you  wish 
to  do  so.  I  wish  you  would.  If  you  feel  you 
cannot  without  violating  a  confidence,  that 
Is  the  way  the  record  will  stand. 

Dr.  Wright.  I  will  be  perfectly  happy  and 
delighted  to  provide  it  to  the  committee, 
provided  I  do  not  violate  the  ethical  rela- 
tionships with  my  clients. 

Senator  Proxmire.  All  right,  sir. 

In  September  1969  Issue  of  Federal  Ac- 
countant, you  wrote  an  article  on  uniform 
accounting   standards.    In    which   you   said: 

"I'm  also  intrigued  by  the  way  In  which 
the  present  UCAS  study  came  about.  My  re- 
search leads  me  to  identify  Admiral  Rlck- 
over  and  Senator  Proxmire  as  the  gentle- 
men having  most  to  do  with  Initiating  BUI 
Newman's  current  woes.  While  each  Is  a 
distinguished  authority  in  other  areas, 
neither  has  as  yet  professed  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  knowledge  within  the  art  of  account- 
ing. So  It's  intriguing  to  observe  a  small 
army  of  accountants  searching  for  their  soula 
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because  a  couple  of  nonaccountant.s  raised  a 
question  or  two." 

I  certainly  don't  take  any  personal  offense 
In  what  you  said,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  remark  Illustrates  a  type  of  profes- 
sional snobbery  and  parochialism  of  the 
worst  sort.  Are  you  suggesting  that  only 
accountants  are  qualified  to  evaluate  work 
done  by  accountants  and  those  using  the 
services  have  no  right  to  demand  a  better 
product? 

Should  Senators  not  be  allowed  to  act  In 
this  unless  they   are   CPA's? 

Dr.  Wright.  By  no  means,  and  I  will  re- 
spond this  way.  First.  I  would  like  to  put  the 
quotation  In  an  accurate  context. 

Actually,  the  article  to  which  you  refer 
Is  one  of  four  pieces  which  were  primarily 
papers  presented  at  different  symposia 
around  the  country.  I  endeavored  to  get  four 
different  points  of  view  from  different  au- 
thorities so  that  you  are  quoting  from  a 
speech 

And  the  second  paragraph  of  that  speech — 
I  win  not  take  the  time  to  read  it  at  this 
point — however.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  rec- 
ognize that  any  speaker  wants  t<3  get  the 
attention  of  his  audience.  This  is  one  way. 
[Laughter.) 

I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to 
place  this  article  In  the  record. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It's  a  brief  article.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  admitted 
In  the  record. 

Senator  Mondale.  All  of  it? 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  article  as  I  have  It 
here  Is  only  a  few  pages  long. 

Dr.  Wright.  That  Is  correct. 

But  the  real  reason  I  would  like  to  have 
the  article  In  the  record  is  the  two  para- 
graphs appearing  on  page  80.  The  first  full 
paragraph : 

"This  brief  historical  review  Is  Intended  to 
bring  two  things  Into  focus.  First  that  we 
have  had  three  sets  of  cost-accounting  prin- 
ciples. TD-5,000  and  Its  companions  in  the 
1940's.  the  original  part  2.  section  XV  In  the 
1950's.  the  present  part  2  In  the  1960's. 

"And  the  second  thing  Is  that  history 
seems  to  be  repeating  itself  In  cycle*  of  10 
years— 1940,  1949.  1959,  and  1969.  So  perhaps 
Admiral  Rlckover  Is  not  resjxinslble  for  the 
current  effort.  Maybe  he  Is  only  the  Instru- 
ment of  sun  spots  or  miniskirts  or  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac. 

"Regardless  of  the  reasons.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  appropriate  to  reexamine  the  present 
part  2  cost  princlplee.  They  have  been  In 
use  almost  10  years.  Numerous  ASBCA  and 
court  decisions  have  Interpreted  the  prin- 
ciples so  that  a  body  of  case  laws  has  devel- 
oped. .  .  ." 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  Is  very  welcome 
now  because  2  years  ago.  less  than  2  years 
ago.  you  said  In  testimony,  and  I  quote : 

"As  far  as  I  know,  no  Individual  account 
of  any  stature  or  any  professional  account- 
ing group  or  organization  within  or  without 
the  Government  has  at  any  time  since  No- 
vember 2,  1959,  seriously  questioned  the 
soundness  of  cost-accounting  concepts,  part 
2,  section  XV.  ASPR." 

Dr.  Wright.  That  was  a  true  statement  at 
that  time.  I  personally  believe  It  Is  a  true 
statement  now. 

(At  Dr.  Wright's  request,  the  paragraphs 
from  the  Federal  Accountant  are  reprinted 
as  follows : ) 

"This  brief  historical  review  Is  Intended  to 
bring  two  things  Into  focus.  The  first  is  that 
we  have  had  three  sets  of  cost  principles;  TD 
5000  and  its  companions  in  the  1940's;  the 
original  Part  2.  Section  XV  In  the  'SO's;  the 
present  Part  2  In  the  '60's.  The  second  thing 
Is  that  history  seems  to  repeat  Itself  In  cycles 
of  about  ten  years:  1940,  1949,  1959.  1969.  So 
perhaps  Admiral  Rlckover  Is  not  responsible 
for  the  current  effort.  Maybe  he  is  only  the 
Instrument  of  sun-spots,  or  mlnt-sklrts,  or 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 


"Regardless  of  the  reasons.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  approprla'.,e  to  re-examine  the  present 
Part  2  cost  principles  They  have  been  in 
use  almost  ten  years.  Numerous  ASBCA  and 
court  decisions  have  interpreted  the  princi- 
ples so  that  a  body  of  case  law  is  developing. 
The  military-industrial  complex  has  emerged 
as  a  permanent,  lutluential  segment  of  our 
society,  while  in  1951  this  complex  was  looked 
upon — 

And  I  think  the  next  paragraph.  hov.'ever, 
sir,  Is  the  one  which  really  Is  responsive  to 
your  question: 

"merely  as  'big-business  gone  to  war.'  The 
highly  diversified  conglomerates  may  have 
created  problems  of  cost  allocation  Ahlch  did 
not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  the  early 
1950's.  'Generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples' which  provide  a  significant  foundation 
for  the  present  cost  principles  have  evolved 
Into  something  different  today  from  what 
they  were  eighteen  years  ago.  But  regardless 
of  these  reasons,  when  billions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  each  year  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
a  periodic  review  of  the  bases  for  determining 
the  amount  of  checks  issued  seems  to  be  not 
only  desirable  but  mandatory.  A  re-examina- 
tion every  ten  years  doesn't  seem  to  me  to 
create  an  undue  hardship." 

Senator  Peoxmire.  But  It  certainly  lias  been 
questioned  by  the  GAO  and  they  Indicate 
that  we  can  improve  on  this.  You  have  Just 
said  in  the  statement  you  read  to  us  that 
after  10  years  all  these  things  should  be 
reviewed. 

Dr.  Wright.  That  is  exactly  right.  Any 
time  we  are  deaUng  with  e.xpendlture  of 
significant  sums  of  Government  money,  e'  ery 
program  should  be  looked  at  perhaps  even 
more  frequently  than  10  years,  sir. 

Information  StTsMnrED  for  the  Record 
Prentice-Hall.  Inc., 

Englewood  Cliffs,  S.J.,  October  27,  1961. 
Prof.  Howard  W.  Wright. 
College  of  Business  and  Public  Administra- 
tion,   Vniversity    of    Maryland,    College 
Park,  Md. 

Dear  Professor  Wright  :  I  am  sorry  for  the 
delay  In  getting  back  to  you  on  your  manu- 
script. However,  as  I  mentioned  before,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  your  manuscript  reviewed 
by  an  outside  reviewer.  As  I  told  you  pre- 
viously, the  first  reviewer  made  certain  rec- 
ommendations that  we  were  unwilling  to 
act  upon  without  first  securing  a  second 
review. 

The  second  review  has  now  been  completed, 
and  I  am  enclosing  a  compilation  of  both  of 
them.  Both  the  reviewers  are  very  well  quail- 
fled,  non-governmental  people.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  their  reviews  are  ac- 
curate. The  test  maning  certainly  Indicated 
that  our  large  market  was  with  non-govern- 
ment people. 

Based  upon  the  enclosed  reviews,  we  must 
strongly  urge  you  to  make  the  suggested  re- 
visions so  that  the  marketability  of  the  book 
can  be  assured.  The  government  people  will 
buy  the  book  out  of  self  defense.  Our  prob- 
lem Ls  to  make  certain  that  we  appeal  In  the 
right  way  to  those  readers  who  will  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  audience. 

I  am  returning  the  original  copy  of  your 
manuscript.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear 
from  you  sis  soon  as  possible  so  that  we  will 
know  when  to  anticipate  a  revised  manu- 
script. We  know  that  this  can  be  a  salable 
book,  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  proceed 
with  the  project. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

FliANCES  Warren. 
Associate  Editor,   Business  and  Profes- 
sional Books  Division. 

ACCOtTNTING     FOR     DETENSE     CONTRACTS BT 

Howard  W.  Wright 
A  book  on  this  subject  Is  most  timely  In 
view  of  the  ctirrent  defense  program.  E^very 


effort  should  be  made  to  push  such  a  book 
through  production  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But.  unfortunately.  Dr.  Wright's  book  is  not 
ready  to  go  :nto  production. 

The  Wright  book  Itself  Is  a  great  disap- 
pointment. It  must  be  improved.  It  must  be 
reworked. 

Dr.  Wright  Is  straddling.  He  is  writing  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  at  the  same  time. 
His  bock  :6  directed  to  both,  the  Government 
representatives  and  the  contractor  repre- 
sentative:! at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  one 
breath,  the  author  seems  to  be  telling  the 
contractor  how  to  make  more  money  on  de- 
fense contracts  by  wTlting  the  proper  contract 
and  including  elII  the  costs,  etc.  Then.  In  the 
next  breath  he  seems  to  be  Instructing  the 
Government  representative  In  the  better  per- 
formance of  his  Job.  The  two  points  of  view 
are  diametrically  opposed. 

Dr.  Wright  should  remove  himself  from 
this  neutral  ground.  He  should  Identify  him- 
self 100  T^  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
tractor. Don't  worry  about  the  government 
representatives.  They  will  most  certainly  buy 
the  book  out  of  self-defense. 

907c  of  the  readers  of  Dr.  Wright's  book 
will  be  company  accountants  who  assist  in 
contract  negotiation,  price  redetermination, 
etc.  He  should  WTite  the  book — all  the  way 
through — as  If  he  were  talking  to  them.  He 
should  Identify  himself  with  their  point 
of  view.  He  should  tell  them  how  to  put  their 
best  foot  forward — how  to  end  up  with  the 
best  profit  on  government  contracts. 

For  an  analogy  to  this  line  of  reasoning. 
one  can  look  at  the  tax  field.  Hundreds  of 
books  and  services  have  been  issued  to  tax- 
payers teJling  them  how  to  reduce  taxes.  Ob- 
viously, such  books  do  not  in  the  same  breath 
tell  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  how  to  in- 
crease Its  effectiveness  in  purstUng  and  audit- 
ing the  taxpayer.  And  yet  Dr.  Wright,  seems 
to  be  doing  something  a-kin  to  this — not  in 
U.e  tax  field — but  in  the  area  of  contract  ne- 
gotiation. 

The  discussion  cases  In  Appendix  B  are  a 
good  case  In  point.  They  seem  to  be  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  government 
man.  They  should  be  reworded  to  express  the 
outlook  of  the  contractor.  Also,  the  discus- 
sion cases  give  the  problems  at  hand,  but  of- 
fer no  solutions  This  might  be  a  good  ap- 
proach for  a  college  text  but  completely  un- 
acceptable for  mall  order.  Either  the  prob- 
lem section  shall  be  rewritten  or  eliminated 
altogether. 

Much  of  the  book  Is  written  In  a  theoret- 
ical vein.  The  flavor  is  academic.  The  prac- 
tical how-to-do-lt  Is  sparsely  interspersed — 
but  too  sjjarsely. 

Chapters  1,  5,  6.  7.  8.  9.  and  10.  plus  Ap- 
pendix A.  have  the  most  appeal.  Chapters  2.  3, 
and  4  are  a  surprising  insert  on  basic  ac- 
counting. One  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
this  treatment  on  accounting  theory  in  a  text 
on  defense  contracts.  This  much  accounting 
knowledge  should  be  presupposed  for  most 
readers — and  the  others  won't  care  anyway. 

But,  this  book  can  be  salvaged.  The  follow- 
ing steps  are  recommended    .  . 

1.  Put  In  a  chapter  10  Ways  To  Make  More 
Money  on  Defense  Contracts  .  .  .  through  bet- 
ter choice  of  contract,  complete  accounting 
coverage,  etc.  The  author  should  pick  his  ten 
best  points  and  write  them  up  In  the  second 
person  ...  Do  this  ...  do  that  etc. 

2.  Put  In  another  front  chapter  10  Pitfalls 
To  Be  Avoided. 

3.  Add  a  third  chapter  10  Special  Account- 
ing Situations  and  How  To  Make  the  Most  of 
Them  .  .  .  stock  options,  other  fringe  bene- 
fits, life  cost,  etc. 

4.  CtHpltal  turnover  and  capital  Investment 
as  factors  to  be  weighed  and  rewarded  In  de- 
fense contracts  is  a  subject  of  top  drawer  Im- 
portance. A  whole  chapter  should  be  devoted 
to  this.  For  example  If  two  contracts  earn  5% 
each  on  gross  but  one  ties  up  three  times  as 
much  capital  as  the  other,  there  is  a  major 
inequity.  .  .  . 
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No.  1.  100  gross:  b'^c  on  gross  XI  capital 
tum-5'T-  return. 

No.  2.  100  gross:  5'c  on  gross  X3  capital 
turns-15'~f   return. 

How  does  one  weigh  capital  turnover  on 
defense  contracts? 

6.  The  author  says  stock  option  cost  Is  to 
be  Included.  He  should  explain  how  this  Is 

done. 

6.  Chapters  2,  3.  and  4  should  be  condensed 
and  moved  to  the  back  of  the  book. 

7.  Appendix  on  discussion  cases  should  be 
redone  to  give  solutions  from  contractors 
point  of  rtew. 

With  these  changes  the  chapters  would 
look  as  follows  .  .  . 

1.  E>efense  procurement. 

2.  Dept    of  Defen.-ie  Cost  Principles. 

3.  10  Wav-s  to  make  more  money  on  de- 
fense contracts. 

4.  10  pitfalls  to  be  avoided. 

5.  10  special  accounting  situations  and 
tow  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

6.  Other  selected  Items  of  cost  for  supply 
contracts. 

7.  Termination. 

8.  Research  and  development  contracts. 

9.  Construction  and  facilities  contracts. 

A.  Basic  accounting  framework  and  cost. 

B.  ASPR. 

C.  Discussion  cases. 

In  the  above  the  authors  2.  3  and  4  are 
moved  Into  A.  Chapter  5  becomes  Chapter  2. 
3  through  5  are  now.  6  covers  the  author's  6 
and  7  or  what  is  left  of  them  and  7-8-9  are 
the  sctme  as  the  author's  8-9-10  respectively. 

November  4.  1961. 
Miss  Frances  Warren. 

Associate  Editor,  Business  and  PTofesHonal 
Books  Division,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc..  En- 
gleicood  Cliffs.  S.J. 

Dear  Miss  Warren:  Obviously  I  was 
shocked  to  receive  your  letter  of  October  27, 
1961.  I  repeatedly  have  kept  you  Informed 
of  what  the  book  was  to  be  like.  I  sent  you 
a  sample  chapter  which  languished  on  your 
desk  for  more  than  six  months  without  com- 
ment, and  I  have  mentioned  time  after  time 
that  the  audience  for  this  book  is  not  the 
accountant  but  the  contract  negotiator,  the 
salesman,  the  lawyer,  the  contracting  ofBcer. 
Yet  you  have  the  book  reviewed  by  two  peo- 
ple who  make  their  recommend.\tlons  from 
a  perspective  of  the  accountant.  I  know  all 
of  the  things  on  your  comment  sheet  are 
true  If  one  Is  writing  to  accountants  and 
If  one  wishes  to  prostitute  himself  for  the 
businesEman. 

The  greatest  compliment  that  I  could  have 
had  Is  on  the  critique  sheet  where  It  statee 
that  I  should  remove  myself  from  the  neu- 
tral ground.  My  objective  In  wTltlng  this 
work  was  to  write  a  definitive  work  that  Is 
Independent,  unbiased,  honest,  and  objec- 
tive. I  told  you  several  times  earlier  that 
this  work  (U  I  had  a  part  In  It)  was  not 
a  handy  check  list  of  10  ways  to  gyp  the 
government.  Prentice-Hall  apparently  Is  In- 
terested only  in  the  sales  dollars  and  the 
marketability  of  Its  covers,  and  not  with  the 
quality  of  what  Is  between  them. 

I  will  not  emasculate  this  work  by  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  the  critique 
sheets.  We  then  come  to  the  question  of 
what  should  be  done.  The  most  obvious 
thing  is  a  meeting  at  which  this  thing  could 
be  discussed  face-to-face.  I'm  fed  up  with 
writing  letters  and  having  them  have  ab- 
solutely no  Impact.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  you  (or  someone  else  familiar  with 
the  work)  either  In  College  Park  or  New 
York.  If  at  the  latter  location  I  must  request 
that  P-H  pay  all  travel  expenses. 

If  Buch  a  meeting  la  not  practicable  we 
must  ejiplore  other  alternatives.  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  destroy  the  continuity,  the  logical 
flow  of  the  material  as  developed  in  Chapters 
2,  3,  and  4  and  their  sequence  relationship 
to  those  which  follow.  However,  your  "ten 
bandy  ways  to  maximize  profits"  idea  seems 


to  be  a  must,  so  I  might  be  willing  to  write 
up  a  couple  of  appendices,  or  some  front 
matter  that  could  be  used  for  promotional 
purposes.  These  hints  would  be  referenced 
to  the   appropriate   pages  of   the  work. 

Your  critique  requirements  would  cause 
me  to  have  to  start  over  from  the  beginning 
because  of  U\e  extent  of  referencing  con- 
tained In  the  manuscript.  This  I  would  be 
willing  to  do  If  I  believed  it  would  Improve 
the  book.  I  do  not  so  believe.  From  the 
very  start  I  kept  reiterating  that  I  was  not 
writing  a  reference  work,  a  manual,  or  an 
encyclopedia.  I  have  delivered  exactly  what 
I  promised.  I  know  this  field  better  than 
most  people,  and  believe  th.^t  my  opinions 
should  have  equal  weight  as  those  of  your 
reviewers. 

The  analogy  to  the  income  tax  situation 
is  Invalid  Most  government  contracts  are 
negotiated  as  to  final  price.  Each  cost  Item 
becomes  submerged  in  the  final  price  and  Is 
unidentified  In  the  final  price.  No  one  can 
say  with  any  certainty  to  what  extent  total 
co6t  or  the  indlvldtial  expenses  comprising 
the  total  are  recognized  in  the  price.  All 
that  one  e;in  do  is  to  plan  a  strategy  that 
win  maximize  the  price  when  finally  nego- 
tiated. Hen^e  a  'handy-dandy  check  list" 
may  not  be  very  realistic.  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  Is  to  equip  the  contract  negotiator  to 
better  be  able  to  do  this  job.  We're  not  filling 
out  tax  returns:  we're  negotiating  face  to 
face.  There  is  a  great  difference. 

In  summary:  1.  I  will  not  revise  the  work 
alcng  the  lines  and  to  the  extent  Indicated 
lu  v'jur  critique  sheet. 

2.  I  suggest  an  early  meeting  to  attempt 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  what  cc»n  be  done. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  (2)  I  would  suggest 
tha*  you  consider  what  reasonable  com- 
prcmises  yon  would  make  that  would  rep- 
resent your  minimum  requirements.  I  will 
consider  these  and  decide  whether  or  not 
to  comply.  This  work  has  a  time  value  and 
I  am  the  only  one  with  :i  substantial  Invest- 
ment in  it  up  to  now.  Please  do  not  delay 
in  this  matter.  If  you  decide  not  to  proceed, 
please  send  me  the  carbon  copy  you  have  at 
once,  so  that  I  may  seek  another  publisher 
or  make  other  arrangements.  I  have  already 
lost  four  months  in  your  review  and  editing 
process  with  no  ci>ntribution  to  the  final 
product.  I  must  get  on  with  what  must  be 
done.  If  P-H  is  to  publish  It;  otherwise,  time 
is  pressing  as  other  arrangements  take  time 
also.  So  please  let  me  hear  from  you  within 
ten  days  at  most 

Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  W.  Wrioht. 

Mr.  MONTDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  testimony.  I  do  not  think  that  It  ex- 
plained anything. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  suggested  that  the 
testimonj'  be  printed  in  tlie  Record  so 
that  people  mi^jht  judge  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  simply 
reading  a  letter  from  a  rather  small  con- 
tractor in  California  who  would  be  deep- 
ly affected  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  were  agreed  to. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Senator 
Murphy  and  me.  Unfortunately,  Senator 
Murphy  could  not  be  present  today. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows.' 

Sierra  Scientific  Corp. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  writing  In  reeard  to  Senate 
BUI  S3302  covering  uniform  cost  accounting 
requirements  for  defense  business. 

Sierra  Scientific  is  a  commercial  manufac- 
turing company  which  employs  20  people. 
We  were  recently  invited  to  bid  on  a  mili- 
tary television  requirement  because  of  our 
special  skills  in  this  area.  The  existing  pro- 
cedures are  so  complicated  that  we  had  to 
call  In  a  consultant  to  make  sure  we  met 
all  the  bid  requirements.  If  we  are  forced 
Into  a  complicated  accounting  procedure  by 


this  bill  we  will  Just  have  to  turn  over  such 
business  to  the  big  military  equipment  com- 
panies. I  doubt  that  this  is  Senator  Prox- 
mlre's  intent. 

The  $25  million  exemption  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise.  I  urge  your  support 
accordingly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  D.  Meadows. 

President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rest 
my  case  and  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
h.ave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
DoDDi,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  M.'.cnueon),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy >, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  I ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pastore",  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia <Mr.  Russell  >,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington*,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  GR.^VEL^  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
are  absent  on    official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  would  each 
vote   "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necesarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cook)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mttr- 
phy).  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  22.  as  follows : 

[No.  234  Leg.] 
TEAS— 61 


2: 

=5 
X 


Aiken 

Hart 

Pearson 

Allen 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Anderson 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hughes 

RlblcoB 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Schwelker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Ellender 

McGovem 

Talma  dge 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Fulbrtght 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Ooodell 

Monto^-a 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hansen 

Muskle 

Williams,  Del. 

Harris 

Nelson 

NAYS— 22 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Ervin 

Miller 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Moss 

Bible 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hniska 

Percy 

Church 

liiouye 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Cranston 

Long 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VO'l'lNG— 27 

Baker 

Gore 

Murphy 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Russell 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Smith,  Maine 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith.  lU. 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Eastland 

McOee 

Tower 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
767)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proposing  an  amendment  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett  1,  which  I  understand  is 
acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire>.  and  which  would, 
in  effect,  establish  a  threshold  applying 
to  contracts  at  the  $100,000  level  and 
over.  In  other  words,  contracts  with  the 
Defense  Department  under  $100,000 
would  not  be  under  the  uniform  cost 
accounting  provisions.  This  provision 
would  protect  small  businesses  and  yet 
keep  competitive  bidding  going.  I  think 
it  is  a  useful  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  now  being  written 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  he 
will  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  California  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  being  drafted  now.  We 
will  send  It  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  £is  I 
understand,  the  amendment  would  ex- 
empt everything  $100,000  and  below? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Per  contract. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  anything  above 
$100,000  would  still  be  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  proposed  board  to  make 
exceptions? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  anything  over  $100,- 

000  could  be  exempted  if  the  board  felt 
It  would  be  a  hardship  because  the  firm 
was  small. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  this  provision  apply 
to  subcontracts?  The  Senator  referred 
to  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  apply  to 
both  subcontracts  and  contracts.  If  a 
subcontractor  had  a  contract  that  was 
below  $100,000,  it  would  be  exempt. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  the  exemption  now  Is 
just  about  the  same  as  the  Senate  pro- 
vided originally. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment.  I  do  find  one  com- 
plaint with  it.  I  thought  $500,000  might 
be  the  figure,  but  I  admit  the  principle 
is  right,  that  to  impose  uniform  ac- 
counting practices  on  small  businesses 
might  cause  a  hardship.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better 
if  the  figure  were  higher.  But  if  it  is  the 
best  the  Senator  can  get  agreed  to,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  saving  time  and  getting  an 
amendment  that  would  be  agreeable,  I 
was  delighted  to  accept  the  suggestion. 

I  understand  the  amendment  has  been 
sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  6.  line  3,  to  insert  the  following 
after  "United  States":  "in  excess  of 
$100,000". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  768,  which  has  been 
modified.  The  clerk  has  the  modification. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  not  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  6,  delete  all  beginning  on  line  10 
through  line  18  on  page  7  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(h)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate,  amend,  and  rescind  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Implementation  of  cost- 
accounting  standards  promulgated  tmder 
subsection  (g) .  Such  regulations  shall  re- 
quire defense  contractors  and  subcontractors 
as  a  condition  of  contracting  to  disclose  in 
writing  their  cost-accounting  principles,  In- 
cluding methods  of  distinguishing  direct 
costs  from  Indirect  costs  and  the  basis  used 


for  allocating  Indirect  costs,  and  to  agree 
to  a  contract  price  adjustment,  with  Inter- 
est, for  any  Increased  costs  paid  to  the  de- 
fense contractor  by  the  Umted  States  be- 
cause of  the  defense  contractor's  failure  td 
comply  with  duly  promulgated  cost-account- 
ing practices  in  pricing  contract  proposals 
and  in  accumulating  and  reporting  contract 
performance  cost  data.  Such  Interest  shall 
not  exceed  7<7c  l>er  annum  measured  from 
the  time  such  payments  were  made  to  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  to  the  time  such 
price  adjustment  is  effected.  If  the  parties 
fail  to  agree  as  to  whether  the  defense  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  has  complied  with 
cost-accounting  standards,  the  rules  smd 
regulations  relating  thereto,  and  cost  adjust- 
ments demanded  by  the  United  States,  such 
disagreement  •will  constitute  a  dispute  under 
the  contract  dispute  clause." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  modifies  a  provision  put  into 
the  bill  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  who  is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  agreed  with  the  com- 
mittee that  this  would  be  modified  in  the 
event  the  General  Accounting  Office  felt 
it  was  necessarj-.  The  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  requires  Government 
contracting  officers  to  agree  to  make 
payments  to  defense  contractors  for  in- 
creased costs  "required  as  a  result  of 
contractor  or  subcontractor  action  in 
compliance  with  duly  promulgated  cost 
accounting  standards." 

During  the  committee's  executive  ses- 
sion, the  Senator  from  Utah  said  he 
would  withdraw  his  amendment  if  it  were 
objected  to  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
Since  there  was  not  time  to  consult  with 
the  GAO  during  the  committee's  execu- 
tive session,  the  amendment  was  pro- 
visionally agreed  to  subject  to  the  later 
comments  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

Following  our  executive  session.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  objecting  to  the  amendment.  To 
quote  from  his  letter  dated  May  22.  1970. 
he  states: 

We  believe  the  provision  in  this  subsection 
for  payment  to  contractors  of  increased  costs 
occasioned  by  compliance  with  standards 
should  be  deleted. 

In  a  statement  filed  with  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  commenting  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  said: 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  this  provision  of 
tlie  bill  because  of  its  ambiguity  and  ques- 
tionable  need  ...  In  summary,  we  recom- 
mend deletion  of  the  previously  quoted  lan- 
guage as  we  believe  It  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  administer. 

Because  of  the  ambiguous  wording  of 
the  amendment,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral points  out  that  there  are  three  pos- 
sible interpretations  of  its  meaning.  It 
could  mean  that  contractors  should  be 
reimbursed  for: 

First,  the  cost  of  implementing  the  ac- 
counting standards ;  or 

Second,  the  increase  in  price  on  ex- 
isting contracts  that  the  contractor 
might  have  been  in  a  position  to  nego- 
tiate had  the  promulgated  cost  account- 
ing standards  been  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  contract  was  negotiated ;  or 

Third,  the  cost  to  the  contractor  of 
correcting  his  implementation  of   the 
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cost  accounting  standards  In  cases 
where  he  had.  in  good  faith,  attempted 
to  implement  the  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards only  to  find  later  that  his  imple- 
mentation was  improper  or  insufQcient. 

The  Comptroller  General  concludes 
that  under  any  of  the  three  Interpreta- 
tions the  amendment  is  not  needed.  Any 
increased  costs  from  implementing 
form  cost  accounting  standards  woul 
more  properly  be  chargeable  under  gen- 
eral overhead  expenses  rather  than 
through  a  separate  agreement.  The  sec- 
ond intOTpretation  is  not  meaningful 
since  the  standards  would  apply  onlj-  to 
new  contracts  and  not  to  existing  con- 
tracts. The  third  interpretation — to  re- 
imburse a  contractor  for  a  good-faith 
error— is  likewise  not  adequate  since 
contractors  should  be  expected  to  have 
accounting  personnel  to  interpret  and 
implement  the  standards. 

My  amendment  would  thus  delete  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  restore  the  original  language 
drafted  by  the  GAO. 

The  Senator  from  Utah.  who.  unfor.u- 
nately.  had  to  leave,  agreed  it  would  oe 
acceptable  to  him.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    713 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  713. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  713  is  as  follows: 

Ki  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

•  REPORT    ON    MILITARY    EXPENDITUReS    AND    THE 
ECONOMY 

■Sec.  .  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  report  to  be 
known  as  the  Report  on  MUlt&r>-  Expendi- 
tures and  the  Economy  setting  {or:h— 

■•(1)  national  defense  expenditures  pro- 
jected over  the  next  five  fiscal  years; 

"(2)  the  impact  of  national  defense  ex- 
penditures projected  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  on  wages,  prices,  employment,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  economy: 

"(3)  past  and  current  expenditures  and 
approF»rlatlons  for  the  Southeast  .*sla  con- 
flict: the  projected  expenditures  and  appro- 
priations for  the  next  two  fiscal  years  based 
on  the  foreseeable  schedule  of  woop  replace- 
ments and  troop  withdrawals;  and  the  pro- 
jected expenditures  and  appropriations  for 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Southeast  Asian  countrlea:  Provided, 
The  006t  accounting  method  or  methods 
used  to  calculate  these  expenditures  and  ap- 
propriations shall  be  identified; 

"(4)  an  itemization  of  current  and  antici- 
pated reductions  or  increases  in  national 
defense  expenditures  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years:  and 

"(5)  specific  programs  and  policies  which 
tlie  Federal  Qovemment  proposes  to  insti- 
tute to  minimize  the  disruptive  effects  of 
reductions  or  increases  In  national  defense 
expenditures  on  kx:al  employment  and  the 
economy  of  local  communities. 
The  fliBt  of  such  repwrts  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment   of   this   Act; 


thereafter,  such  reports  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  20  of 
each  year. 

•■(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from 
time  to  ume  to  the  Congress  reports  supple- 
mentary to  the  Report  on  Military  Expendi- 
tures and  the  Economy,  each  of  which  shall 
include  such  supplementary  or  revised  in- 
formation as  he  may  deem  neces.sary. 

■■(Ci  The  Report  on  Mlliury  E.xpendltures 
.  nd  the  Eccnnmy.  and  all  supplementary  re- 
ports transmitted  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall,  when  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, be  referred  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

••|d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  Report  on  Mili- 
tary Expenditures  and  tlie  Economy,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  evaluate  the 
Report  and  issue  its  own  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  30  of  each  year." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  requires  an  annual  report 
on  military  expenditures  and  the  econ- 
omy. I  am  joined  in  tlie  cosponsorship 
of  the  amendment  by  Senators  Prox- 

MIRE,    MONTOYA,    YOUNG    Of    OhiO,    PELL, 

Harris.   Eagleton.   Gravel.   Javits,   and 
Hatfield. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  is  given  power  over  the 
Federal  purse.  Throughout  the  appro- 
priations process.  Congress  is  engaged 
in  making  decisions  on  where  this  coun- 
try is  going  in  terms  of  national  priori- 
ties and  program  emphasis.  Out  of  all 
the  demands  made  on  the  Federal  budg- 
et. Congress  must  make  judgments  on 
whether  to  provide  or  refuse  funds;  to 
increase  or  decrease  funds;  and  to  real- 
locate funds  from  wasteful,  obsolete  pro- 
grams to  priority  programs  intended  to 
meet  human  needs  now  and  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

To  make  sound  decisions  on  just 
where  Federal  funds  are  going,  how 
funds  could  be  saved,  when  funds  could 
be  released  for  more  meaningful  Fed- 
eral spending — and  to  assess  the  impact 
of  these  spending  decisions  on  the  state 
of  the  economy,  Congre.ss  simply  must 
have  additional  basic  economic  data 
available  for  review. 

Mr.  President,  presently  the  adminis- 
t.-ation  IS  required  to  present  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  each  year  an 
economic  report  of  the  President. 

With  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
Congress  and  the  President  made  a  com- 
mitment to  take  measures  necessary  for 
a  healthy  economy.  To  this  end,  the  leg- 
islation called  for  an  annual  economic 
report  of  the  President  to  review  the 
economic  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  economic  conditions  affect- 
ing employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  The  legislation  also  cre- 
ated a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
assist  the  President  in  preparing  the 
economic  report  and  a  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  Congress  to  assist  Congress 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  economic 
report. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  debate  in  1945, 
on  the  need  for  such  an  annual  economic 
report.  Congress  did  not  insist  on  having 
in  the  report  specific  requirements,  such 
as,  economic  projections  or  a  causal 
analysis  of  economic  conditions.  It  was 
felt  then  that  there  was  too  little  experi- 
ence with  economic  analysis  and  projec- 
tions to  incorporate  such  requirements 
in  a  basic  statute. 


Today,  however,  we  see  more  clearly 
than  25  years  ago  what  information  Is 
required  and  what  economic  data  is 
available  to  assist  in  decisions  for  a 
soimd.  healthy,  and  equitable  economy. 

I  would  read  briefly  from  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  report,  in  Its 
evaluation  of  the  January  1970,  economic 
report  of  the  President.  It  says: 

The  Committee  discerns  little.  If  any, 
progress  un  the  part  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  in  ihe  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  issues  related  to  military  spending. 
In  last  year's  Eccnomic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, only  two  pages  were  devoted  to  the 
defense  budget  This  year's  Report  fails  to 
address  the  defense  budget  altogether.  The 
Report  oilers  no  guidance  on  the  impact  of 
defense  cut!a}s  on  wages  and  pr:ces  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  Infla- 
tion, or  the  Influence  of  defense  expenditures 
on  industrial  concentration,  or  of  the  steps 
being  taken  cr  pkinned  by  the  C'lovcniment 
to  minimize  the  eflects  of  defense  reductions 
on   unemployment  and   community  distress. 

Mr.  President,  a  look  at  the  $200  bil- 
lion Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 
shows  over  $73  billion  requested  for  na- 
tional defense  expenditures.  There  are 
additional  amounts  for  military  pay  In- 
creases and  defense-related  spending, 
such  as  interest  on  the  national  debt  and 
veterans  payments.  Of  the  "controllable 
dollars"  in  the  Federal  budget,  those  that 
can  be  readily  adjusted  and  redirected, 
nearly  75  percent  are  earmarked  for  de- 
fense spending.  The  sheer  size  of  the  de- 
fense budget  coupled  with  its  effects  on 
Inflation  and  the  economy  of  local  com- 
mimities  warrant  the  singular  attention 
of  Congress. 

The  report  on  military  expenditures 
and  the  economy  required  by  this 
amendment  is  to  be  distinct  from  the 
annual  economic  report  of  the  President 
inasmuch  as  it  will  focus  specifically  on 
the  impact  of  national  defense  expendi- 
tures on  the  economy. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  report  could 
be  a  part  of  the  President's  economic  re- 
port as  long  as  it  was  handled  separately 
in  that  report. 

Specifically,  our  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  transmit  annually 
to  the  Congress  a  report  to  be  known  as 
the  report  on  military  expenditures  and 
the  economy  setting  forth — 

First,  national  defense  expenditures 
projected  over  the  next  five  fiscal  years; 

Second,  the  impact  of  national  defense 
expenditures  projected  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  on  wages,  prices,  employ- 
ment, and  the  general  state  of  the  econ- 
omy; 

Third,  past  and  current  expenditures 
and  appropriations  for  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict;  the  projected  expenditures 
and  appropriations  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  based  on  the  foreseeable  schedule 
of  troop  replacements  and  troop  with- 
drawals; and  the  projected  expenditures 
and  appropriations  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  of  military  assistance  to  Southeast 
Asian  coim tries;  provided  the  cost  ac- 
coimting  method  or  methods  used  to  cal- 
culate these  expenditures  and  appropria- 
tions shall  be  identified; 

Fourth,  an  itemization  of  current  and 
anticipated  reductions  or  increases  In 
national  defense  expenditures  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years;  and 

Fifth,  specific  programs  and  policies 
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which  the  Federal  Government  proposes 
to  institute  to  minimize  the  disruptive 
effects  of  reductions  or  increases  in  na- 
tional defense  expenditures  on  local  em- 
ployment and  the  economy  of  local  com- 
mimities. 

The  first  of  such  reports  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act;  thereafter,  such  reports  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  20  of  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  galloping  inflation, 
which  began  In  1966,  continues  to  plague 
our  economy.  Over  and  over  again,  econ- 
omists have  warned  that  war  spending 
without  adequate  economic  coimter- 
measures  would  lead  to  an  overheated 
economy.  In  April  of  this  year,  Louis 
Lundborg,  chairman  of  the  boa-d  of 
Bank  of  America,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
stated  plamly : 

The  war  is  a  major  contributor  to  Infla- 
tion— our  most  crucial  domestic  economic 
problem. 

If  Congress  is  to  do  something  realis- 
tically about  inflation,  a  starting  point 
is  information  on  the  costs— past,  cur- 
rent, and  projected — of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has  been 
hampered  in  obtaining  accurate  Infor- 
mation on  'Vietnam  war  spending.  Over 
and  over  again,  Congress  has  been  pre- 
sented with  underestimations  of  the  cost 
of  the  war  by  successive  adm.inistrations. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  conflicting 
congressional  testimony  on  war  costs  by 
witnesses  within  successive  administra- 
tions. For  example.  Congress  was  told 
that  for  fiscal  year  1969  the  cost  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  conflict^ — the  official 
budgetary  designation  for  'Vietnam  war 
costs — was  $17  billion,  or  $25  billion,  or 
$30  biUion.  or  $32  billion  depending  on 
which  cost-accoimting  method  was  used. 

In  June  of  this  year.  President  Nixon 
said: 

We  must  deal  with  the  problems  of  a  na- 
tion In  transition  from  a  wartime  economy 
to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Mr.  President,  how  are  we  to  deal  with 
these  problems  when  we  wonder  what 
the  war  is  costing  now  or  what  it  will 
cost  over  the  next  several  years?  We 
have  been  told,  and  expect,  that  there 
will  be  a  peace  dividend  from  cutbacks 
in  'Vietnam  war  spending.  These  savings 
are  then  to  be  available  for  nondefense 
spending,  that  is,  for  domestic  priorities. 

We  must  know  the  size  of  these  savings 
to  tlie  degree  that  can  be  projected. 

We  all  recognize  that  exact  figures, 
particularly  projected  over  a  period  of 
5  years,  will  be  difficult  to  give,  but  we 
also  know  that  the  defense  budget  is 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  items 
that  start  small  and  build.  Strategic 
weapons  systems  begin  with  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  go  up  to  the  billions. 
This  kind  of  projection,  within  the  limi- 
tations of  the  capabilities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  would  be  most  helpful  to 
Congress  and  to  the  public. 

1  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  GOODELL,  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  10  minutes 
remaining, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  for  further  debate,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  1  minute  on  the  proponent's 
time,  for  us  to  obtain  a  roUcall? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view  there  are  two  major  reasons  why 
this  amendment  should  pass.  First,  the 
information  it  calls  for  is  needed.  Sec- 
ond, most  of  the  information  it  calls  for 
is  already  available  or  can  be  made  avail- 
able without  great  difficulty. 

The  amendment  asks  that  the  report 
set  forth  the  national  defense  expendi- 
tures projected  over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  already  project 
Government  expenditures  over  the  next 
5  years.  They  can  only  make  those  pro- 
jections by  making  some  intelligent  esti- 
mate as  to  defense  expenditures.  This 
information  is  needed.  This  information 
is  already  available.  Thus  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  the  administration  releas- 
ing it. 

The  amendment  asks  that  the  report 
contain  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  de- 
fense expenditures  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  on  wages,  prices,  employment,  and 
the  general  state  of  the  economy.  That 
badly  needs  to  be  done.  The  failure  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  give 
any  analysis  at  all  of  defense  expendi- 
tures in  the  annual  report  is  a  great 
weakness  of  that  report.  Defense  spend- 
ing is  now  over  $70  billion — and  much 
more  than  that  if  the  defense  aspect  of 
foreign  aid,  atomic  energy,  space,  and 
other  programs  is  considered.  This  re- 
quirement should  be  met  if  we  are  to 
make  intelligent  judgments  about  the 
economy. 

The  amendment  calls  on  the  adminis- 
tration for  an  annual  report  on  the  costs 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict.  In  the 
past  that  has  been  done.  It  was  done  ev- 
ery year ;  we  were  told  how  much  we  were 
spending  in  Southeast  Asia  each  year 
until  this  year. 

The  information  is  known  to  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  Budget  Bureau,  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made 
public. 

The  amendment  calls  for  an  •itemiza- 
tion" of  reductions  or  increases  in  de- 
fense expenditures  over  the  next  2  years. 
This  is  important  so  that  particularly 
communities,  industries,  and  areas  can 
plan  for  changes  which  will  take  place. 
The  failure  to  give  such  information  so 
that,  the  transitions  in  jobs.  Investment, 
skills,  and  so  forth,  can  be  planned  for 
is  a  great  weakness  at  the  present  time. 
This  should  be  done. 

Finally,  the  amendment  asks  the  Pres- 
ident to  tell  us  what  specific  programs 
and  policies  which  the  Government  will 
propose  to  minimize  the  disruptive  ef- 
fects of  the  reductions  or  increases  in 
defense  expenditures.  The  Government 
should  have  a  shelf  of  such  programs 
and  policies  which  It  caui  put  into  effect 
to  ease  the  transition  from  a  wartime  to 


peacetime  economy.  If  they  are  required 
to  report  annually  on  such  programs, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  plan- 
ning for  the  transition  will  take  place. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  am  delighted  to  be  its  chief 
cosponsor  and  to  have  introduced  it.  It 
should  pass.  I  know  of  no  fundamental 
objections  to  it. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  can  say  that  our 
committee  has  lately  been  handicapped 
in  the  making  of  useful  analyses  of  the 
economj'  because  we  have  not  been  told 
what  expenditures  will  be.  or  what  the 
exceptation  is.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
freeze  the  Government  m  concrete;  they 
will  make  the  same  errors  all  of  us  make 
when  we  attempt  to  project.  But  it  will 
be  helpful  to  get  the  most  authoritative 
projection  they  can  make,  so  that  some 
kind  of  projection  will  be  available  for 
the  planning  of  effective  economic 
policy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes, 

I  have  great  regard  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Ciurency 
Committee,  works  hard,  and  does  excel- 
lent work;  but  I  must  take  issue  with 
him  on  this  particular  provision  and  I 
do  it  as  a  highly  practical  matter. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  was  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Mondale  • . 
The  Senator  from  New  York  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
this  matter  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
hearings  nor  in  the  full  committee  when 
we  had  the  matter  up  for  shaping  the 
bUl. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  that  is  not  the 
way  to  legislate,  that  in  a  matter  as 
complex  as  this  proposal  there  ought  to 
be  an  opportimity  for  the  subcommittee 
to  consider  it  and  ask  witnesses  ques- 
tions about  it.  and  then  for  the  full  com- 
mittee to  give  consideration  to  it. 

Undoubtedly,  a  lot  of  good  information 
is  called  for  here,  but  I  imagine  that  most 
of  it  is  available  to  us  elsewhere.  This 
report  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  which  In  turn  will 
make  its  own  report  to  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  able  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  get  that  informa- 
tion and  to  make  our  own  projections, 
without  having  a  special  report  made  to 
us,  as  a  part  of  our  regular  hearings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Repeatedly.  I  have 
asked  virtually  ever>-  administration  wit- 
ness who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
Defense  Department,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  to  give  us  exactly  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Goodell 
amendment,  and  repeatedly  they  have 
told  us  that  they  will  not  give  it  to  us. 
They  have  their  owti  estimates — they 
must  have — on  what  they  expect  mili- 
tary expenditures  to  be.  or  they  could 
not  project  overall  Government  expend- 
itures. But  they  will  not  give  us  this 
breakdown  for  the  biggest  single  ingre- 
dient, 

H/Lt.  SPARKMAN.  In  any  case.  I  think 
thi*  is  entitled  to  have  consideration  by 
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the  committee  and  in  the  committee  be- 
fore being  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the 

Senate.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  controlling 
the  time  on  the  opposition. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  18  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  may  not  need  to  use 
the  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  committee,  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  bill  rather  carefully.  I  have 
a  high  regard  and  great  respect — and 
have  had  through  the  many  years  I  have 
known  him— for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  I  say  the  same 
for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  But  I 
find  mj-self  utterly  amazed— I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  careful  thought  was  given  be- 
fore this  amendment  was  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  I  have  never  read  an 
amendment  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  so 
thoughtless,  so  dangerous,  and  so  utterly 
preposterous.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
asking  for  information  about  our  econ- 
omy. Listen  to  what  it  calls  for  the 
President  to  do  in  a  formal  report  to  Con- 
gress, laying  open  the  records,  for  every- 
body around  the  world  to  read: 

National  defense  expenditures  projected 
over  the  next  five  fiscal  years. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  President  were 
King  Solomon  himself,  he  could  not  give 
that  information.  But,  In  the  second 
place.  If  he  gave  it.  what  wonderful  read- 
ing and  information  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  China,  for  ail  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain — for  all  nations. 

Of  course,  the  President  discloses  this 
information.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin said  most  of  this  Information  we 
probably  have  already.  I  assume  that  the 
President  discloses  it  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees, to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  insofar  as  he  knows  and  can 
predict:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations or  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  believe 
that  information  should  be  disclosed  to 
Congress. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  regrets 
that  the  President  did  not  see  fit  to  call 
down  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
Congress  and  discuss  with  them  the  re- 
cent movement  Into  Cambodia.  I  think 
that  was  a  mistake.  But  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  would  probably  have  not 
been  satisfied  had  that  been  done.  They 
would  have  wanted  to  telegraph  that  in- 
formation to  the  Kremlin.  Obviously, 
this  President  and  other  Presidents  dis- 
cuss with  the  members  of  the  proper 
committees  our  military  plans. 

Here  Is  an  amendment  that  says  that, 
starting  60  days  after  tills  bill,  with  the 
amendment,  is  enacted,  the  President 
shall  make  this  report  and  he  shall  do 
it  every  year,  and  shall  disclose  to  Con- 


gress the  national  defense  expenditures 
projected  over  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that,  after  having  re- 
ported on  what  has  been  spent  In  South- 
east Asia,  he  shall  disclose  in  this  report 
the  projected  expenditures  and  appro- 
priations for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  based 
on  the  foreseeable  schedule  of  troop  re- 
placements and  troop  withdrawals,  and 
the  projected  expenditures  and  appro- 
priations for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  of 
militarj-  assistance  to  Southeast  Asia. 

There  has  been  criticism  on  the  floor 
of  tlie  Senate  about  a  comparatively  in- 
nocuous amendment  known,  I  believe,  as 
the  McGovern-Hatfield  amendment,  and 
it  has  been  -said  that  it  would  telegraph 
information  about  our  plans  and  about 
our  withdiawal  plans  to  the  enemy:  that 
it  would  take  away  all  our  bargaining 
power  to  bring  home  our  prisoners  of  war. 
What  would  this  amendment  do? 

The  President  probably  does  not  know 
yet  the  specific  details  of  his  plan.  Prob- 
ably he  is  livinGt  in  hope,  largely,  as  the 
rest  of  us  are.  But  this  amendment  calls 
for  public  disclo.-ure  laid  on  the  records 
of  Congress  of  what  he  is  going  to  do 
in  Southeast  Asia,  how  many  troops  are 
coming  cut.  liow  many  troops  are  going 
in,  projected  over  the  next  2  years.  All 
this  Is  required. 

Then,  the  report  on  military  expendi- 
tures and  the  economy : 

The  Iteport  on  Military  Expenditures  and 
the  Economy,  and  all  supplementary  reporta 
transmitted  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall,  when  transmitted  to  Congress. 
b«  referred  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee — that 
is  the  super  conamittee.  What  is  going  to 
happen?  Do  we  not  have  an  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  Senate  and  In 
the  House?  Do  we  not  have  a  Ways  and 
Means  Comnuitee  in  the  House  and  a 
Finance  Comrmttee  in  the  Senate,  which 
are  charged  with  finding  the  money?  But 
this  super  committee,  this  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  right  over  the  heads 
of  every  committee  of  Congress,  will  re- 
ceive this  strange  report,  which  is  going 
to  disclose  to  all  the  world  our  military 
plans  for  the  next  5  years — how  many 
troops  we  are  going  to  have,  how  much 
we  are  going  to  spend,  what  its  Impact  Is 
going  to  be  on  our  economy,  what  we  can 
afford.  AH  this,  when  it  gets  here,  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President.  I  came  here  Innocently 
today,  as  I  always  do.  [Laughter.]  I  came 
here  Irmocently.  This  whole  bill  seemed 
to  be  a  good  bill.  I  was  sure  that  the 
motives  behind  it  were  of  the  highest 
and  the  purest  and  the  noblest. 

I  was  sure — and  I  am  sure  now — that 
It  was  a  sincere  effort.  In  order  to  get 
control  of  our  economy,  we  have  many 
people  charged  with  Investigating  our 
economy,  but  there  are  a  htmdred  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  were  elected  by 
the  people  of  their  respective  States,  and 
there  are  435  Members  of  the  Hoiose  who 
were  elected,  and  they  are  charged  with 
checking  on  our  economy,  and  they  are 
charged  with  knowing  how  much  we 
spend  for  national  defense.  This  bill  came 
along,  and  It  was  a  fine  bill,  and  suddenly 
they  began  to  reveal  some  oualltlea  In  It. 


I  love  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  lis- 
tened to  his  speech  on  TV  the  other  night 
when  he  spoke  as  a  member  of  the  loyal 
opposition.  I  enjoyed  It.  It  was  good 
stuff.  I  did  not  agree  with  It  all,  but  I 
enjoyed  It.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  I  never  saw  a  man  use  words 
In  so  many  ambiguous  ways  In  all  my 
life  [laughter]  and  he  did  it  beauti- 
fully. But  I  do  not  care  for  picayune  pol- 
itics. I  do  not  care  for  it.  When  I  remem- 
ber all  the  years  that  I  sat  here  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  when  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson.  So  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned even  though  I  had  doubts.  I  did 
not  voice  those  doubts  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  be  broadcast  across  the  world. 
I  muted  my  statements  outside  this 
Chamber  even  when  I  was  running  for 
oflBoe,  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  York,  even  when  I  was  a  candidate 
for  office.  And  I  did  not  make  use  of 
attacking  the  President  or  of  trying  to 
demean  him,  nor  did  I  play  fast  and  loose 
with  the  national  security  of  this  country. 

Now  this  bill  comes  in,  and  the  first 
thing  we  know,  we  are  not  going  to  trust 
the  President  to  have  but  $20  million.  No 
matter  what  emergency  might  arise,  he 
can  spend  only  $20  million,  and  then  he 
has  got  to  get  some  kind  of  clearance 
from  both  houses  of  Congress. 

My  good  friend,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  he  was  so  plcayime 
that  he  would  not  even  ask  for  $20  million 
for  the  President,  he  wanted  to  put  it 
down  to  $15  million.  That  Is  great  trust 
and  confidence  In  the  high  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Why,  if  the  President  did  not  have 
enough  respect  for  his  ofiQce  and  the  men 
who  will  sit  In  his  seat  in  coming  years, 
to  veto  that  kind  of  bill,  then  I  would 
lose  my  respect  for  him. 

Then  we  go  on  further,  Mr.  President, 
and  we  get  to  the  point  wherein  comes 
this  amendment  sponsored  not  only  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
but  also  by  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  bill,  calling  for  public  disclosure  of 
classified  information.  That,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  has  never  before  been 
called  for  anywhere,  by  anyone,  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  yield 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  on 
his  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  have  any 
time.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
the  time,  but  let  me  ask  the  Senator  this 
question :  Will  he  disclose  what  classified 
information  this  would  reqiilre?  We  have 
for  years  received  reports  of  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict. 
We  are  not  asking  for  a  single  piece  of 
classified  Information.  We  simply  want 
the  current  budget  projections  of  the 
Defense  Department.  Surely  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  know  the  esti- 
mated future  cost  of  defense.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  not  given 
us  one  single  Instance  or  example  of 
classified  Information  which  this  amend- 
ment would  require  to  be  disclosed.  He 
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has  not,  and  indeed,  he  could  not  because 
the  amendment  does  not  require  the  dis- 
closure of  any  Information  which  would 
be  of  military  value  to  our  enemies. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  time  is  up — may  I 
have  1  minute  more? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  1  more 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,!.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  simply  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  sit  down 
with  committees  of  Congress  and  say 
there  has  been  so  much  this  year,  there 
will  be  so  much  next  year,  and  so  much 
the  year  after,  and  so  much  the  year  after 
that,  and  that  is  what  we  expect 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  all  we  are 
asking. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  it  is  something  else 
to  make  an  informal  report,  if  that  were 
possible — which  is  Impossible — of  na- 
tional defense  expenditures  projected 
over  the  next  5  years. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  being  done 
In  the  history  of  this  country? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  simply  ask- 
ing for  estimates.  The  executive  branch 
makes  estimates,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
of  the  overall  national  expenditures  and 
what  they  will  be  for  the  next  5  years. 
We  are  not  asking  for  the  cost  in  Europe 
or  in  Southeast  Asia  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. We  are  Just  asking  for  the  overall 
estimates — of  what  the  national  defense 
expenditures  will  be. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Just  a  moment.  You  are 
also  asking  for  a  public  disclosure  of  how 
many  troops  will  be  withdrawn  or  sent 
into 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Into  Southeast  Asia 
over  the  next  2  years 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  being  told 
that.  The  President  told  us  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  He  has  not  told  us  that. 
He  told  us  what  he  hopes  to  do,  but  you 
want  dates  and  you  want  numbers  and 
you  want  facts.  You  want  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  that  would  be  spread  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  any 
more  time  except  to  say  that  I  am  more 
saddened  than  angry.  But,  I  am  shocked. 
Honestly,  I  am  shocked.  It  takes  a  lot 
to  shock  me.  but  I  am  shocked  at  this 
kind  of  amendment  being  offered  in  all 
seriousness,  to  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent file  with  a  super  committee,  not  even 
with  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
this  Congress 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Or  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  projections  of  our  military 


plans  for  the  future  and  spread  them  all 
over  the  world  for  everyone's  informa- 
tion. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported this  bill,  the  uniform  cost  ac- 
coimting  standards  feature.  I  liked  it, 
although  I  thought  it  went  a  little  too 
far,  perhaps.  But,  this  is  a  horse  of 
another  color,  to  be  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  right  here  as  an  amend- 
ment, when  It  has  not  even  been  before 
a  committee,  or  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, no  hearings  have  been  held,  it 
just  comes  up  now — it  just  grows  up 
out  of  the  ground  asking  for  the  most 
secret  Information  that  It  is  possible  to 
be  made  public. 

Let  me  point  out  some  illustrations. 

Our  enemy  is  watching  nothing  as 
closely  as  he  is  watching  our  manpower, 
our  offensive  weapons  plans,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  go  to  make  up  our  fu- 
ture military  plans  for  the  years  ahead. 

That  is  highly  classified  Information 
and  does  not  really  come  out  until  a  12- 
month  period  has  elapsed,  but  here  we 
would  go  Into  a  most  sensitive  area  to 
discuss  this.  There  would  be  no  contra- 
diction by  witnesses  at  the  hearings  as 
to  the  problems.  There  would  not  be 
one  single  weapon  or  safeguard  which  is 
ordinarily  used  in  sound  legislation.  The 
amendment  has  not  had  one  sentence 
of  hearings.  It  has  not  had  any  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses.  No  depart- 
ments have  been  heard.  The  executive 
department  has  not  been  heard.  No  one 
has  been  heard. 

No  Senators  have  sat  aroimd  the  table 
trying  to  weigh  the  evidence.  No  Sena- 
tors have  gotten  up  a  report  for  our 
guidance  here.  No  recommendations 
have  been  received  from  anyone.  I  re- 
spect the  authors.  They  are  sincere.  But. 
no  findings,  no  recommendations  no 
holding,  no  notice — there  Is  nothing  to 
go  on — nothing  except  a  sheet  of  paper. 

I  say  just  as  long  as  this  Senate  puts 
up  with  proposals  that  have  not  been 
seasoned,  at  least  in  some  part,  we  will 
be  passing  faulty  legislation. 

So  I  have  had  enough.  I  have  had 
enough  In  one  bill  of  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  stayed  with  the  Senator  on  that  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards  feature. 
But  this  amendment  should  be  sent 
somewhere  for  at  least  a  cursory  exami- 
nation, to  let  us  have  some  hard  and 
firm  resolution  on  it,  rather  than  an  ex- 
pression of  good  Intention. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  first  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  then  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
and  then  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Harti.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  super  committee,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  have  sisked  several 
questions  this  evening  as  to  what  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Defense  Department, 
what  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  what  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  White  House  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  can  find  no  answers  at  all. 

I  highly  recommend  that  we  bring  this 
amendment  up  before  the  committee  In 
the  usual  procedure  and  hold  hearings. 

I  could  not  possibly  support  an 
amendment  that  directed  the  President 
to  give  specific  programs  and  policies 
which  the  Federal  Government  proposes 
about  local  communities,  as  to  whether 
such  programs  may  be  decreased  or  in- 
creased. 

How  could  they  possibly  know  that? 
How  could  they  know  about  how  long 
contracts  would  go?  What  about  a  local 
community  that  might  be  worried  about 
disruption,  as  to  whether  they  were  going 
to  get  additional  contracts  there  or  not? 

I  feel  that  we  do  not  have  enough  In- 
formation to  vote  Intelligently  on  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  project  the  military  expenditures  of 
this  country  5  years  in  advance  is  the 
height  of  folly.  His  budgetary  recommen- 
dations must  necessarily  t)e  made  based 
on  the  tensions  existing  In  the  world  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  the  threats  which 
exist  to  this  country  and  the  military 
forces  we  have  arrayed  overseas,  as  well 
as  the  threats  that  may  be  in  existence 
against  those  tnxH>s.  Our  defense  budg- 
etary reconmiendations  must  necessarily 
vary  both  as  to  the  tensions  which  exist 
in  the  world  and  the  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

To  request  them  to  submit  something  5 
years  In  advance  would  test  the  powers  of 
Jeane  Dixon.  And  I  am  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  not  want 
to  bring  In  a  distinguished  seeress  like 
that  to  foretell  our  budgetary  situation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  a 
minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  my 
eighth  year  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  ever  recall  a  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  at  which 
this  kind  of  proposal  was  advanced. 

I  have  found  that  if  we  needed  infor- 
mation we  have  been  able  to  get  It  In  the 
committee. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
this  type  of  proposal  before  any  action 
Is  taken  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole  on  the 
proposal  that  the  President  report  on 
the  Impact  of  national  defense  expendi- 
tures on  prices. 

This  is  a  simplistic  approach.  We  could 
not  possibly  evaluate  anything  like  that 
without  taking  Into  accoimt  our  tax  pic- 
ture. There  Is  an  Implication  here  that 
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defense  exrenditures  are  responsible  for 
price  inc. eases. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  had  matched 
defense  expenditures  with  taxes  instead 
of  following  a  guns-for-butter  policy, 
we  would  have  had  a  different  picture. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
essence  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
that  they  share  the  estimates  with  us. 
There  have  been  many  hearings  on  tliis 
matter.  But  the  administration  is  seek- 
ing to  prevent  Congress  from  knowing 
what  IS  going  on  v.ith  regard  to  defense 
spending. 

An  example  of  this  is  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  find  out  how  much  we  were 
paying  the  Thais  to  fight  for  us.  The 
Executive  did  not  want  us  to  find  out. 
We  did  find  out.  And  that  information 
was  published  against  the  wishes  of  the 
administration. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  in  view  of  these 
circumstances  that  we  find  Members  of 
tl^e  Senate  who  wish  to  abdicate  the 
pble  of  the  Senate.  All  we  are  asking  for 
is  that  we  share  in  the  information  that 
is  Vital  to  the  survival  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  Senator  really 
means  we  should  not  have  this  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  understand  how  we  can 
just  abdicate  our  responsibility  to  enact 
measures  which  are  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  soundness  of  our  economy 
and  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

How  can  we  do  it  if  vital  informa- 
tion is  not  made  available? 

If  I  understand  it  correctly,  this  in- 
formation is  available.  The  estimates 
have  been  made  However,  the  adminis- 
tration refuses  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
the  information. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said 
that  he  regretted  that  we  were  not  told 
about  Cambodia.  We  had  the  secretary 
appear  before  the  committee  3  days  be- 
fore. He  did  not  tell  us  anything  about 
it.  This  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 
We  do  not  get  enough  information  on 
which  to  make  a  judgment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  my  very 
good  friend,  has  been  a  stalwart  advo- 
cate of  good  government.  I  am  amazed  by 
his  argument  that  he  is  against  our  hav- 
ing the  information  that  we  need  to  dis- 
charge our  obligation  and  responsibility. 

If  there  is  secret  information,  it  should 
be  vital  to  send  it  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  We  should  have  access  to  this 
information. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
assess  the  impact  on  our  economy  of 
defense  expenditures. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  talks  about 
this  information  being  raised.  The  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  the  June  1970  economic  message  of 
the  President  states: 


In  last  year's  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  only  two  pages  were  devoted  to 
the  defense  budget.  This  \ears  Report  fails 
to  .iddress  the  defense  budget  altogether.  The 
Report  offers  no  guidance  on  the  Impact  of 
defense  outlays  on  wages  and  prices  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  infla- 
tion, or  the  influence  of  defense  expenditures 
on  industrial  concentration,  or  of  the  steps 
being  taken  or  planned  by  the  Government 
to  minimize  the  etTect.>  of  defense  reductions 
on  unemployment  and  community  distress." 

We  are  askin;;  for  information.  The 
estimates  have  been  projected  in  ad- 
vance. They  have  been  projected  5  and 
10  years  m  advance.  We  know  they  have 
been  projtcied.  We  will  not  hold  them  to 
the  change.s  made  iii  their  own  estimates 
and  decisions.  We  will  not  hold  them  to 
the  information  they  give  us  aft«r  Con- 
giess  makes  changes  m  policies  and  pro- 
t;iams  of  the  Govfrniutnt.  But  we  ought 
to  have  cxistim;  information.  It  is  avail- 
able. We  need  it  if  we  are  going  to  judge 
what  is  happening  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
had  had  this  infonnation  in  1965,  1966, 
and  1967,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
House  and  Senate  would  have  followed 
a  far  wiser  fiscal  policy. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  a  6-percent 
rate  of  inflation  today  is  that  we  had 
enormous  deficits  from  1966  through 
19(i8.  We  had  those  deficits  because  we 
did  not  have  estimates  of  what  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  would  be.  In  fact,  even 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  did  not 
have  the  information  on  the  projected 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  in  1966.  Only 
the  E>efense  Department  had  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  asking  for 
any  secret  information  at  all. 

We  are  not  askms  for  infonnation 
which  would  be  of  value  to  our  enemies. 

We  are  not  weakening  our  defense 
posture  by  a  full  disclosure  of  the  esti- 
mated future  cost  of  defen.se. 

There  already  Is  a  law  on  the  books 
which  requires  the  executive  branch  to 
submit  5-year  estimates  on  the  cost  of 
new  programs  to  any  Member  of  the 
Congress.  This  is  all  we  are  asking  in 
the  amendment. 

I  fail  to  see  how  a  report  calling  for 
what  is  already  required  in  law  can  un- 
dermine our  national  defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Harti  .  All  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  minutes  so  that 
I  might  properly  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  made 
an  inadvertent  misstatement.  Those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  know  that  there  really  is  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  There  is  a  report 


of  minority  views  and  a  report  of  major- 
ity views. 

I  must  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  quoting  from  the  major- 
ity views  and  not  the  minority  views. 

I  think  that  should  be  cleared  up.  I 
think  that  it  was  inadvertent  on  his 
part.  However,  sometimes  people  get  the 
opinion  that  all  Members  join  in  these 
views.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  Iowa  clarify- 
ing that  point.  I  did  make  reference  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  wanted  to  emphasize  that 
it  was  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  committee  responsible  for  evaluating 
the  President's  Economic  Report,  that 
had  made  these  observations.  It  is  true 
that  the  observations  are  part  of  the  ma- 
jority views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Cannon  »,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton  i,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke>.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Hughes  I,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson,)  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy",  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  j,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Russell  )  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
iMr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jordan) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each  vote 
•'nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes  I  would  vote  'yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  iMr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis i,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  oflBclal 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicKi,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Gurney  )  are  detained  on  official 
business. 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 

|No.235Leg.l 
TEAS— 24 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Fulbrtght 

Goodell 

Harris 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dole 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 


Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Cannon 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


Hart 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGovern 

NAYS— 46 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

RibicofT 

Williams.  N  J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Hansen 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Metcaif 

Miller 

Moss 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

McGee 

Mundt 


Prouty 

Randolph 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Siiarkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadpe 

Thurmond 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Goldwater 

Gore 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hartke 

Hughes 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 


Murphy 
Pastore 
Russell 
Smith,  Maine 
Smith,  111. 
Stevens 
Symington 
Tower 


So  Mr,  Goodell's  amendment  (No. 
713)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Goodell) 
has  a  simple  amendment  which  I  under- 
stand the  manager  of  the  bill  will  accept, 
and  we  will  accept,  and  after  that  we 
can  have  a  third  reading. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  hp  sttfltpd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  11  through  14 
and  insert  the  following : 

Section  1.  The  first  sentence  of  section  717 
(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(50    U.S.C.    App.    2166    (a))     Is    amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  30,  1970"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1972";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'section  714"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "sections  714  and 
719." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  This  is  a  simple  amendment 
and  one  that  is  easily  understood. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  and  the 
provisions  thereof  expire  at  the  end  of  2 
years.  The  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board,  which  we  have  added  in  this  leg- 
islation, expires  in  2  years,  along  with 
the  other  provisions  of   the   act.   The 


amendment  I  have  offered  would  make 
the  cost  accounting  standards  perma- 
nent, subject  to  the  will  of  Congress  in 
future  years. 

As  provided  for  in  the  bill,  uniform 
cost  accoimting  standards  will  be  deter- 
mined by  an  independent  board,  ap- 
pointed and  chaired  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  need  for  cost  accoimting 
standards  occurs  because  89  percent  of 
military  procurement  in  fiscal  year  1969 
was  obtained  by  contract  negotiation. 

The  percentage  of  negotiated  contracts 
has  increased  in  goveriimentwide  pro- 
curement. 

Since  1965,  the  percentage  of  negoti- 
ated contracts  in  govemmentwide  pro- 
curement has  increased  from  82.1  per- 
cent to  86.6  percent.  Within  Government- 
wide  procurement  civilian  executive 
agencies  have  experienced  a  decline  in 
negotiated  contracts  from  80.9  percent 
to  78.7  percent.  At  the  same  time,  negoti- 
ated Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment has  increased  from  82.5  percent  in 
1965  to  89.0  percent  in  1969. 

The  negotiated  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Defense  Department  amount  to 
over  $36  billion.  The  expenditure  is  an 
enormous  one  and  it  is  spent  without  the 
potential  economic  benefits  that  could 
occur  if  the  contracts  were  let  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

Because  this  potential  for  cost  reduc- 
tion is  not  present,  we  must  take  steps  to 
substitute  it  with  another  incentive.  I 
believe  uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards would  serve  this  purpose. 

In  a  negotiated  contract  there  must 
be  an  accurate  detailed  report  of  the  con- 
tractor's cost,  so  that  an  equitable  con- 
tract price  can  be  agreed  upon.  If  the 
cost  information  is  incomplete,  the  con- 
tracting officer  has  no  way  of  knowing  if 
the  company's  final  price  offer  is  fair. 
There  cannot  be  an  effective  tool  to  hold 
down  cost  unless  both  sides — the  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  company— have 
the  same  facts.  Unless  this  information  is 
available,  negotiation  for  the  company 
could  become  negotiation  for  the  highest 
rather  than  fairest  price. 

The  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
will  be  given  the  responsibility  of  devel- 
oping methods  for  allocating  direct  and 
indirect  expenses  to  contracts.  With  these 
standards  established,  the  contracting 
officer  and  the  company  will  have  princi- 
ples from  which  to  negotiate. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  leadership  on  this  legislation. 
He  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  protect  the  American  taxpayer 
from  unnecessary  Government  spending. 
There  have  been  several  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  funds  that  would  be  saved 
by  this  new  cost  accounting  approach. 
Admiral  Rickover  who  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  on  the  proposal  stated  that 
the  savings  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2  billion.  Comptroller  General  Staats 
assured  us  that  the  savings  would  be  sub- 
stantial. Whatever  the  dollar  savings.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  assurance  that  all 
contracts  will  be  negotiated  on  the  basis 
of  a  fair  and  consistent  set  of  cost  ac- 
counting principles. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Production  and 
Stabilization  originally  considered  a  pro- 
posal that  the  cost  accoimting  standards 


be  established  and  implemented  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

My  committee  colleagues  will  recall 
that,  during  the  hearings,  I  questioned 
the  Comptroller  General  on  the  staff 
needs  and  funding  levels  necessary  to  im- 
plement cost  accounting  standards. 

I  felt  then  and  do  now  that  the  under- 
taking would  be  a  most  difHcult  task, 
the  success  of  which  will  depend  on  the 
capacity  of  the  agency  and  staff  to  engage 
in  continual  study  and  investigation. 

In  response  to  my  question.  Comp- 
troller Staats  submitted  the  statement 
which  indicates  that  the  i^ervices  of  25 
professionals  would  be  necessary  at  a 
total  estimated  expenditure  of  about 
$950,000.  I  ask  that  the  Comptroller's 
entire  response  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

For  the  first  full  year,  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing and  promulgating  coet -accounting 
standards,  including  research  and  consulta- 
tion and  liaison  with  industry,  the  account- 
ing profession,  GoT-ernment  agencies  and  the 
universities,  would  require  the  services  of 
about  25  professionals  with  a  high  degree  of 
expertise  In  cost-accounting  and  relevant 
disciplines,  at  a  total  estimated  expenditure 
of  about  $950,000  Because  of  the  many  ex- 
preselons  of  interest  and  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  project  of  establishing  cost- 
acoountlng  standards,  we  en%-lslon  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  expertise  and  effort 
will  also  be  available  without  charge  from 
representatives  of  Industry,  professional  ac- 
counting and  Government  agencies.  These 
representatives  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  task  forces  assigned 
to  explore  problem  areas  In  cost  accounting. 

In  addition  to  the  equivalent  of  five  full- 
time  members  of  the  Cost -Accounting 
Standards  Board,  we  estimate  the  Office  of 
the  Executive  Secretary  would  have  three 
professionals;  the  Research  Director  would 
have  eight  professionals,  and  the  Technical 
Director  would  require  nine  professionals. 
The  functions  of  the  research  staff  would  In- 
clude the  liaison  mentioned  above  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  research  activities  In  support  of 
the  Board.  The  technical  staff  would  review 
disclosure  statements  and  provide  informal 
Interpretations  and  counsel  to  Government 
agenclec.  industry  and  professional  account- 
ants. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal to  authorize  GAO  to  promulgate 
standards  was  subsequently  amended  by 
the  committee  and  the  authority  was 
given  to  an  independent  agency,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller. 

Although  the  administering  agency  has 
been  changed,  I  believe  the  Issue  is  the 
same — the  Board  must  be  well-staffed 
and  well-financed  to  insure  a  comprehen- 
sive study. 

I  was  concerned  that  S.  3302  contains 
no  appropriation  authorization  for  the 
work  of  the  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board. 

I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  a  figure 
should  be  included  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  when  we  considered  the  legisla- 
tion. 

For  this  reason,  I  wrote  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  for  his  opinion  on  the 
advisability  of  seeking  an  authorization 
on  the  floor  and  what  the  funding  level 
should  be.  I  ask  that  my  letter  and  his  re- 
sponse be  Included  In  the  Rxcoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Junk  11, 1970. 
Hon.  ELMca  Staats, 

ComptToller  General  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Staats:  As  you  know,  8.  3302 
which  extends  the  Defense  Production  Act 
and  provides  for  the  estabUahment  of  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards  for  certain 
defense  contracts  will  be  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate Floor  for  debate  And  a  vote  before  the  end 
of  June. 

The  bill  requires  that  a  Ave  man  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board,  appointed  and 
chaired  by  you.  promulgate  cost  accounting 
standards  and  issue  regulations  on  the  dis- 
closure of  cost  accounting  practices  by  con- 
tractors. 

I  believe  this  will  be  a  most  difficult  task. 
the  success  of  which  wUl  depend  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Board  and  staff  to  engage  in  con- 
tinual study  and  Investigation. 

You  will  recall  that  I  questioned  you  at 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  regarding  the  staff 
needs  and  funding  levels  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment cost  accounting  standards.  It  waa  my 
feeling  then  and  now  that  the  Board  must 
be  well -staffed  and  well -financed  to  insure 
a  comprehensive  study.  In  responae  to  my 
question,  you  submitted  the  attached  state- 
ment which  indicates  that  the  service*  of 
35  professionals  would  be  necessary  at  a  total 
estimated  expenditure  of  about  $950,000. 

The  bill,  S.  3302,  contains  no  authorization 
for  the  work  of  the  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  figure  should  be  Included  on  the  Floor  of 
the  Senate.  In  view  of  my  interest,  I  would 
appreciate  Information  In  response  to  the 
following  queries: 

1.  Would  you  favor  the  inclusion  of  an  au- 
thorization level  in  S.  3302  and  if  so.  why? 

2.  Do  you  think  an  authorization  of  $950.- 
000  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Board's  first 
year  of  operation? 

3.  Does  this  sum  Include  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  Independent  research  and  all  per- 
sonnel, and  does  it  provide  enough  flexibility 
for  the  Board's  activities? 

4.  Should  there  be  an  authorization  level 
for  more  than  one  fiscal  year  and.  If  so,  for 
how  many  years  and  at  what  levels? 

I  would  most  appreciate  a  prompt  response 
to  these  questions.  Please  be  advised  that  I 
may  wish  to  quote  all  or  part  of  your  re- 
sponses on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
debate  on  S.  3302. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  E   Goodhl. 

COMPntOLLKX  Oknxbal 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  DC,  June  22,  1970. 
B-39995(l). 

Hon.  Chasles  E.  Goodell, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Goodell  :  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  11.  1970,  in  which  you 
ask  certain  questions  relating  to  the  author- 
ization of  funds  for  the  work  of  the  Cost- 
Accounting  Standards  Board  proposed  to  be 
established  by  S.  3302. 

We  would  prefer  that  no  level  be  specified 
for  the  appropriations  authorized  by  the  bill 
As  shown  by  the  statement  we  submitted  to 
you,  we  believe  annual  expenditures  of  ap- 
proximately $950,000  would  be  necessary  for 
salaries  of  the  Board  and  its  staff.  This  flg\ire 
does  not  Include  any  allowance  for  consult- 
ant fees  or  for  outside  contracts  it  may  be 
desirable  to  make  for  study  and  research.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  amount  of  $1,500,000 
annually  should  be  sufficient  to  fund  the 
Board's  total  activities. 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  be  made 
permanent  and  that  the  astabliahlng  section 
(section  719)   be  exempted  from  the  expira- 


tion date  in  section  717  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  If  this  Is  not  done,  we  believe 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  provide  for  a  two- 
year  authorization  of  $3,000,000,  in  the  event 
an  .authorization  level  is  to  be  set. 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  in  sum- 
mary, the  Comptroller  prefers  that  no 
appropriation  level  be  specified  in  the 
bill.  I  respect  his  opinion  and  remain  as- 
siu-ed  that  he  will  get  the  funds  neces- 
sary. 

I  would  like  to  quote,  however,  from  his 
letter: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  amount  of  $15 
million  annually  should  be  sufficient  to  fund 
the  Board's  total  activities. 

In  further  detail,  the  Comptroller  be- 
lieves tliat  $950,000  is  necessary  for  serv- 
ices of  25  professionals  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  expertise  in  cost  accounting.  In 
addition,  he  believes  that  another  $550,- 
000  would  be  necessary  for  "consultant 
fees  or  for  outside  contracts  it  may  be 
desirable  to  make  for  study  and 
research." 

The  total  appropriation  would  be  $1.5 
million  annually.  This  sum  is,  I  beUeve, 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble cost  accoimting  system.  If  the  Board 
is  to  provide  this  critical  improvement 
in  our  procurement  procedures,  it  must 
be  well-staffed  and  well-equipped  to 
handle  the  responsibility. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Since  he  has  taken  the  lead  on  cost  ac- 
counting requirements  in  the  Senate,  I 
know  he  will  carefully  oversee  the  ap- 
propriations request  by  the  Comptroller 
for  the  activities  of  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board.  I  know  he  will  make 
certain  that  the  sum  appropriated  will 
be  adequate  for  the  important  task  we 
have  assigned  the  Board. 

Another  issue  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  expires 
biennially.  The  expiration  date  of  S.  3302 
is  June  30,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  important 
innovation  in  S.  3302 — the  Cost  Ac- 
coimting Standards  Board  in  section  719. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
would  exempt  section  719  from  the  2- 
year  expiration  date. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  stated 
that  it  would  take  between  3  and  5  years 
to  promulgate  comprehensive  cost-ac- 
coimting  standards.  At  the  earliest,  it 
would  be  18  months  before  the  Board 
could  issue  even  the  simplest  standards. 
He  supports  this  amendment. 

The  Board  was  conceived  to  have  a 
continuing  impact  on  defense  procure- 
ment. In  order  to  do  this  it  must  be  able 
to  evaluate  the  effect  of  its  standards. 
It  must  be  able  to  alter,  issue  or  reissue 
standards  as  needs  arise.  It  must  be 
able  to  anticipate  the  procurement  needs 
of  the  future  and  anticipate  the  stand- 
ards that  will  be  necessary. 

The  Comptroller  General  supports 
this  amendment. 

The  Board  cannot  do  this  if  its  plan- 
ning time  is  limited  to  2-year  periods. 
It  can  only  invest  in  long-range  plans,  if 
it  has  the  permanence  to  do  so. 


And  I  do  not  believe  the  usefulness 
of  section  719 — the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board  should  be  curtailed  or 
hampered  because  of  a  2-year  statutory 
life.  I  urge  the  acceptance  of  my  amend- 
ment which  would  exempt  section  719 
from  the  2-year  expiration  date  in  S. 
3302 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  3302,  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  Defense  Production  Act.  This 
measure  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  uniform  cost  accounting  standards  for 
certain  defense  contracts.  When  we  real- 
ize that  during  the  1969  fiscal  year  more 
than  $36  billion  worth  of  military  pro- 
curement was  obtained  through  con- 
tract negotiation,  we  must  realize  the 
tremendous  need  for  keeping  these  costs 
under  control. 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  Congress 
really  got  down  to  the  business  of  exer- 
cising some  control  over  defense  con- 
tracts. The  Schweiker  amendment,  which 
I  cosponsored,  supported,  and  voted  for, 
was  the  first  major  step.  It  would  have 
required  a  quarterly  audit  of  all  major 
defense  weapons  contracts.  It  was  a  good 
amendment.  It  was  directed  at  the 
shocking  exposures  of  cost  overruns 
which  are  intolerable.  Unfortunately,  the 
Schweiker  amendment  never  made  it 
through  the  conference  committee. 

The  pending  legislation  is  designed  to 
place  negotiated  defense  contracts  under 
a  imlform  procedure  for  cost  accounting. 
Very  reliable  estimates  indicate  that  at 
least  $2  billion  or  more  will  be  saved 
when  these  procedures  are  employed.  I 
say  it  is  about  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Comptroller  General 
submitted  a  report  to  Congress  last  Jan- 
uary at  which  time  he  concluded  that 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards  were 
both  feasible  and  desirable.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  taxpaying  public  will  tolerate 
any  more  reports  of  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending.  Let  us  do  our  defense 
spending  in  a  fiscally  responsible  man- 
ner. I  strongly  support  the  pending  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  w£is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tiie  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  tMr.  Cannon;  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Eacle- 
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TON),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
fMr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesotf  (Mr.  McC.^rtht),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islsmd  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel >.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington ( Mr.  Magnuson  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy > ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Gurney)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  weis  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  1,  eis  follows: 

(No.  236  Leg.) 

TEAS— 69 


NATS— 1 


Aiken 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Allen 

Harris 

Packwood 

Allott 

Hart 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bayh 

Holland 

Percy 

Bible 

HolUngs 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

RlblcoS 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javiu 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Schweiker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Church 

Long 

Sparkman 

<3ooper 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Stpnnts 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McCJovem 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Tvdlngs 

Ervln 

MUler 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Williams.  Del. 

Pong 

Montoya 

Yarbo  rough 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

Young.  N.  Dak 

OoodeU 

Muskle 

Young,  Ohio 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTINO-30 

Baker 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Bellmon 

Gore 

Mimdt 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Grtffln 

Paste  re 

Cook 

Gurney 

Russell 

Curtis 

Hartke 

Smith.  Maine 

Dodd 

Hughes 

Smith,  ni. 

Dominick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Symmgton 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (S.  3302)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3803 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled, 
extension   of   act 

Section  1.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
717  (a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2166  (a) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  30,  1970"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1972"; 
and 

<2)  by  striking  out  "section  714"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  714  and 
719". 

definitions 

Sec.  2  Section  2072  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.SC.  App.  2152)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "space."  after  "stockpil- 
ing," in  subsection  (d) ;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows; 

"(f)  The  term  'defense  contractor'  means 
any  person  who  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of  mate- 
rial or  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
national  defense." 

tTNiroBM  cost-accounting  standards 

Sec.  3.  The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"COST-ACCOUNTING    STANDARDS    BOARD 

"Sec.  719.  (a)  There  Is  established,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Congress,  a  Cost-Accounting 
Standards  Board  which  shall  be  independent 
of  the  executive  departments  and  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Statea  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  four  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  Of  the  mem- 
bers appointed  to  the  Board,  two  shall  be 
from  the  accounting  profession,  one  shall  be 
representative  of  Industry,  sind  one  shall  be 
from  a  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  shall  be  appointed  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned.  The  term  of  office  of 
each  of  the  appointed  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  fotir  years,  except  that  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  Board 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  appointed  from 
private  life  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  one  two-hundred-slxtleth  of  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltlme)  in  which  he  Is  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  have  the  jwwer  to 
appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of.  and  remove 
an  executive  secretary  and  two  additional 
staff  members  without  regard  to  chapter  51. 
subchapters  in  and  VI  of  chapter  53,  and 
chapter  75  of  title  5,  United  State-  Code,  and 
those  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to  ap- 
jxjlntment  in  the  competitive  service.  The 
executive  secretary  and  the  two  additional 
staff  membws  may  be  paid  compensation  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed  for 
levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  respectively. 


"(c)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  the  Board  deems  necessarj-  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  utUize  personnel 
from  the  Federal  Government  (with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned) 
or  appoint  i>ersonnel  from  private  life  with- 
out regard  to  chapter  51.  subchapters  HI 
and  VI  of  chapter  53.  and  chapter  75  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  and  those  provisions 
of  such  title  relating  to  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service,  to  serve  on  advisory 
committees  and  task  forces  to  assist  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  re- 
sponslbllttlee  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (a) ,  members  of  the  Board  and  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  utilized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such  but  shall  cont:nue  to  receive 
the  compensation  of  their  regular  posittons. 
Appointees  under  subsection  (d)  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Bo*rd,  not  to  exceed  one  two- 
hundred-slxtleth  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  V  in  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
schedule  for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme) 
in  which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  prescribed  by 
the  Board.  While  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  place  of  business.  Board 
members  and  other  appointees  serving  on 
an  Intermittent  basis  under  this  section  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  In  accordance 
with  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States 
Oxle. 

"(f)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  Board  and  to  furnish  information,  ap- 
propriate {jeraonnel  with  c«-  without  reim- 
bursement, and  such  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the 
Board  and  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
promulgate  cost-accounting  standards  de- 
signed to  achieve  uniformity  and  consistency 
in  the  coet-acoountlng  principles  followed  by 
defense  contractors  and  subcontractors  under 
Federal  contracts.  Such  promulgated  stand- 
ards shall  be  used  by  all  relevant  Federal 
agencies  and  by  defense  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors In  estimating,  accumulating,  and 
reporting  costs  In  connection  with  the  pric- 
ing, administration  and  settlement  of  all 
negotiated  prime  ocmtract  and  subcontract 
national  defense  procurements  with  the 
United  SUtes  In  excess  of  HOO.OOO,  other 
than  contracts  or  subcontracts  where  the 
prlc«  negotiated  Is  based  on  ( 1 )  established 
catalog  or  market  prices  of  commercial  Items 
sold  In  substantial  quantities  to  the  general 
public,  or  (2)  prices  set  by  law  or  regulation. 
In  promulgating  such  standards  the  Board 
shall  take  into  account  the  probable  costs 
of  Implementation  compared  to  the  probable 
benefits 

"(h)  (1)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate,  amend,  and  rescind  rule«  and 
regulations  for  the  Implementation  of  cost- 
accounting  standards  promulgated  under 
subsection  (g).  Such  regulations  shall  re- 
quire defense  contractors  and  subcontractor* 
as  a  condition  of  contracting  to  disclose  In 
writing  their  cost-accounting  principles.  In- 
cluding methods  of  dlstlngiilshlng  direct 
costs  from  Indirect  costs  and  the  basis  used 
for  allocating  indirect  costs,  and  to  agree  to 
a  contract  price  adjustment,  with  Interest, 
for  any  increased  costs  paid  to  the  defense 
contractor  by  the  United  States  becatise  of 
the  defense  contractor's  failure  to  comply 
with  duly  promulgated  cost-aocountlng 
standards  or  to  follow  consistently  his  dis- 
closed oost-accounting  practices  In  pricing 
contract  prt^sosals  and  In  accumulating  and 
reporting  contract  performance  cost  data. 
Such  interest  shall  not  exceed  7  per  centum 
per  fyriTnim   measured  from  the  time  such 
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payments  were  made  to  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  the  time  such  price  adjust- 
ment IS  efleciDd.  U  toe  p;urties  fail  to  agree  as 
to  whether  the  defense  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  compiled  with  cost-account- 
ing standards,  the  rules  and  regulaUons  re- 
lating thereto,  and  cost  adJusUnenU  de- 
manded bv  the  United  States,  such  disagree- 
ment will  constitute  a  dispute  under  Uie 
contract  dispute  clause. 

■^2)iA)  The  Board  U  authorized,  as  soon 
as  practicable  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  ixytlon.  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
Uons exempting  from  the  requirements  of 
this  section  such  classes  or  categories  of  de- 
fence contractors  or  subcontractors  under 
contracts  negotiated  In  connection  with 
national  defense  procurements  as  It  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  con- 
tracts involved  or  otherwise,  are  appropriate 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to 
be  achieved  by  this  section. 

•(B)  Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  im- 
der  subparagraph  ( A  i  of  this  paragraph  t3i 
shaU  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  following  the 
date  on  which  a  copy  of  the  proposed  rules 
and  regulations  is  traasmltted  to  the  Con- 
gress; I.',  between  the  date  of  transmittal  and 
the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period,  there 
is  not  passed  by  the  two  Houses  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  favor  the  proposed  rules  and 
regulations.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, in  the  computation  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  In  session  be- 
cause of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die. 

'•(n(A)  Prior  to  the  promulgation  under 
this  section  of  rules,  regulations,  cost-ac- 
counting st«ndards.  and  modifications 
thereof,  notice  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken.  Including  a  description  of  the  terms 
and  substance  thereof,  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  All  parties  afTected 
thereby  shall  be  afforded  a  period  of  not  les» 
than  thirty  days  after  such  publication  In 
which  to  submit  their  views  and  comments 
with  respect  to  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken.  After  full  consideration  of  the  views 
and  comments  so  submitted  the  Board  may 
promulgate  rules,  regulations,  cost-acoount- 
ing  standards,  and  modifications  thereof 
which  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
law  and  shall  become  effective  not  later  than 
the  start  of  the  second  fiscal  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  expiration  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

••iB>  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
section  shall  be  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

•'(C)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (Al  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  subsection  (hi  i3). 

"(J>  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  defense  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  compiled  with  duly  promulgated 
cost-accounting  standards  and  has  followed 
consistently  his  disclosed  cost -accoim ting 
practices,  any  authorized  representative  of 
the  heiMl  of  the  agency  concerned,  of  the 
Board,  or  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
and  make  copies  of  any  documents,  papers, 
or  records  of  such  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor relating  to  compliance  with  strch  cost- 
accounting  standards  and  principles. 

"(k)  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
concerning  Its  progress  in  promulgating  cost- 
accounting  standards  under  subsection  (g) 
and  rules  and  regulations  imder  subsection 
(h) .  Thereafter,  the  Board  shall  m»ke  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
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Its  activities  and  operations,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

•■(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

LOAN    GUARANTEES 

Sec  4  Section  301  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use.  App.  2091)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sub-'iection  as  follows; 

••(C)  The  maximum  obligation  of  any 
guaranteeing  agency  to  any  contractor,  sub- 
contractor, or  any  other  recipient  under  this 
section  for  any  loan,  discount,  advance,  or 
commitment  In  connection  therewith,  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  Congress;  Prov  ded  further,  That  the 
authority  in  this  section  .shall  not  be  used 
primarily  to  prevent  the  financial  insol- 
vency or  bankruptcy  of  any  person  unless 
the  President  certifies  that  such  Insolvency 
or  bankruptcy  would  have  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantially adverse  eiTect  upon  defense  pro- 
duction and  that  a  copy  of  such  certification 
together  with  a  det.iiled  Justification  there- 
of Is  transmitted  to  the  C.ongress  and  to  the 
Banking  .and  Currency  Committees  thereof 
at  least  ten  da\-s  prior  to  the  use  of  such 
authority." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Uie 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
work  today.  Rrst,  we  completed  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  for  1971 
and  then  commenced  consideration  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  It  was 
through  the  fine  efforts  and  skill  of  the 
managers  of  this  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale> 
and  Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmire)  that  we 
were  able  to  achieve  completion  today 
of  this  measure  as  well.  They  both  dem- 
onstrated again  what  has  been  so  evident 
to  us  in  the  Senate,  that  each  masters 
fully  their  subject  before  bringing  a 
measure  to  the  floor. 

To  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett",  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  same  tribute 
applies.  As  always  his  cooperation  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  leadership. 

To  all  Members  of  the  Senate  espe- 
cially those  that  took  a  more  active 
part — the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  California  'Mr.  Cranston >, 
from  Virginia  ( Mr.  Byrd)  ,  and  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  Cotton  i— the  leader- 
siiip  is  greatly  indebted. 

Aeam,  I  must  mention  the  Senate's 
great  legislator,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  'Mr.  SparkmanK 
Under  his  personal  guidance,  this  meas- 
ure reaches  the  floor.  Through  his  guid- 
ance his  subcommittee  chairman  is  able 
to  manage  the  measure  to  swift  passage. 
The  record  of  achievement  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  date  has  been  marked  with  hard 
work  and  significant  accomplishment. 


TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  AUTHORIZING  THE 
USE  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  874,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
64,  by  Mr.  Mathias  and  others,  a  con- 
current resolution  to  terminate  certain 
joint  resolutions  authorizing  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  certain  areas  outside  of  the  United 
States— to  wit,  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion. I  do  this  so  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness. ^, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Three  nails  already. 

Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wonder  If  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  yield  for 
me  to  suggest  a  proposal  for  a  limitation 
of  time  of  10  minutes,  5  minutes  to  a 
side,  on  this  resolution.  We  will  agree  to 

It  on  our  slde^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  delighted 
If  I  could  take  it  imder  advisement  while 
I  discuss  the  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy,  because  I 
think  all  has  been  said  that  should  be 
said,  and  the  Senate  should  be  prepared 
to  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree.  There  Is  no  need 
to  vote  on  it,  but  I  am  willing  to  vote 
every  day,  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  there  is  only  one 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  64)  to  terminate 
certain  joint  resolutions  authorizing  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  areas  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  its  present  consideration? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  2,  after 
the  word  'That",  to  strike  out  "(a)  un- 
der the  authority  of  section  6  of  the  joint 
resolution  entitled  'Joint  resolution  to 
promote  peace  and  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.'  approved  March  9  1957  (71 
Stat.  5:  PubUc  Law  85-7).  as  amended, 
such  joint  resolution  is  terminated  effec- 
tive upon  the  day  that  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-first  Congress  is 
adjourned. 

"(b>  Under",  on  page  2.  line  4.  after 
the  amendment  just  above  stated,  to 
insert  the  word  "under";  and  In  line  5. 
after  the  word  "resolution",  to  insert 
"commonly  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  and";  so  as  to  make  the 
concurrent  resolution  read: 

That  under  the  authority  of  section  3  of 
the  Joint  resolution  commonly  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and  entitled 
•Joint  resolution  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security  in 
Southeast  Asia",  approved  August  10.  1964 
(78  Stat.  384;  Public  Law  88-408) .  such  Joint 
resolution  is  terminated  effective  upon  the 
day  that  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  is  adjourned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  discussion  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  repeal  tonight,  I 
hope. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAMS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Young)  com- 
pletes his  remarks  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  following  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes 
on  statements  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  Pubhc  Works  Committee 
adopted  a  resolution  2  weeks  ago  today 
authorizing  construction  of  the  project. 
The  committee  acted  under  the  pwovl- 
sions  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965, 
which  permits  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees  to  authorize 
flocxi  control  projects  having  a  Federal 
cost  of  less  than  $10  million. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  receive  pri- 
ority consideration  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  It  is  Imperative.  Mr. 
President,  that  funds  for  preconstruction 
planning  on  the  project  be  appropriated 
this  year.  I  have  requested  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Awropria- 
tions  Committee  to  recommend  $175,000 
for  that  purpose,  and  hope  it  will  be 
approved. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY. 
JULY  13.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  on  Monday 
next,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PRoxiciaE)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who 
has  a  very  timely  statement  to  make. 


ARLANDRIA  AGAIN  HIT  BY  FLOODS : 
SENATOR  SPONG  CITES  NEED  FOR 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  APPROPRI- 
ATION FOR  FOUR  MILE  RUN 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Arlan- 
dria  community  In  northern  Virginia  is 
under  water  at  this  very  moment  from 
Four  Mile  Run  overflowing  its  banks. 
This  is  the  third  fl(X)d  in  less  than  a  year, 
and  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  victims  who 
are  being  evacuated  from  their  homes 
and  businesses. 

Details  of  the  damage  are  unavailable. 
Flash  floods  have  hit  Holmes  Run  and 
Cameron  Run.  Local  officials  are  busy  at- 
tempting to  do  what  they  can  to  prevent 
loss  of  life,  but  little  can  be  done  to  pro- 
tect property. 

The  Arlandria  community  was  struck 
twice  by  floods  last  summer.  On  July  22, 
flooding  caused  damage  estimated  at  $4,- 
315,000.  Ten  days  later,  on  August  2.  the 
stream  again  overflowed.  Damage  from 
the  second  disaster  was  estimated  at 
$700,000. 

Because  there  is  a  threat  of  floods  from 
even  a  moderate  rainfall,  I  have  been  at- 
tempting since  the  disasters  last  sum- 
mer to  secure  approval  of  authorization 
and  appropriation  measures  for  a  flood 
control  project  for  the  area.  I  discussed 
these  efforts  in  great  detail  on  April  14, 
and  pointed  out  the  time  that  was  con- 
sumed in  obtaining  the  necessarj'  report 
from  the  Department  of  the  Ariny. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.   3723 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre»  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  be  added  as  a  cospcHisor 
of  S.  3723.  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles  of  leather  footwear, 
and  for  other  purposes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

8.    3B74 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastore),  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3974,  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  health  manpower  needs  in 
the  medical  and  dental  educational  pro- 
grams for  private  nonprofit  medical  and 
dental  schools  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATK    HESOLVTION    4  22 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya  » .  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs>,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydingsi. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  . 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota  (Mr.  MoNDALE)    be  added  as  co- 


sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  422,  to 
authorize  representation  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  counsel  in  judicial  proceedings 
concerning  the  constitutional  validity  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    "63 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph i  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  763  to  H  R.  17923,  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    765 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  be  added  to 
amendment  No.  765  to  H.R.  17123.  the 
military  pr(xurement  bill.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
Hart).  Without  objection.  It  I?  so  or- 
dered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjourrmient,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
July  10,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  9,  1970: 

In  the  Coast  Ottard 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  : 
Wayne  R.  Cronlund      Alexander  J.  Hlndle. 
Timothv  J.  Cenna  Jr. 

Warren  E.  Colburn.        John  R.  Kissinger.  Jr. 

Jr.  Richard  F.  Cupman 

Howard  C.  Waters  James  D.  Hull 

James  T.  Doherty.  Jr.  Michael  Bllllngsley 
Gregory  L.  Shaw  David  H.  Humphreys 

Robert  "W.  Henry  Stanley  L.  Renneker 

Charles  W.  More  Thomas  R.  Lynch 

Benjamin  B.  Peterson  Daniel  D.  Ryan  III 
Paul  J.  Prokop  Steven  E.  Hungness 

Gerald  L.  Hale  Richard  E.  Burke.  Jr. 

George  P.  Hatland.  Jr.  Christopher  G.  Kreller 
Paul  H.  Gariity  Gregory  H.  Magee 

James  W.  Oynther         Robert  L.  Pokress 
Robert  J.  Wenzel  Donald  R.  Shrader 

WUllam  K.  Bissell  James  E.  Smith.  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Mlerzwa       David  D  Prydenlund 
Jay  M.  Snyder 
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John  P.  Stumpfl 
John  O.  Cwlek 
James  D.  Oarrlson 
Stuart  N.  White 
Donald  H.  Debok 
John  F.  McOowan 
Wtilter  W.  McDougall, 

Jr. 
Frederick  N.  Wilder 
Michael  E.  Moore 
Robert  C.  Olsen.  Jr. 
Eric  W.  Miller 
Joseph  J.  Clarke 
Charles  W.  Wadey 
Mark  A.  Revett 
James  L.  Robinson 
Andrew  W.  Anderson 
Phillip  W.  Hawkins 
Larry  F.  Wheat  ley 
Robert  C.  Belote 
Richard  J.  Losea 
Elwood  E.  Stoeger 
Daniel  L.  Carney 
William  R.  Jurgens 
Dale  H.  Oebhardt 
Paul  J.  Bodenhofer 
Richard  C.  Vlaun 
George  A  Flanigan 
John  V.  Zelgler 
Richard  W  Ford.  Jr. 
Frederick  J  Schmltt 
Ronald  J  Oreto 
George  M.  Williams 
Jeffrey  E.  Robbir.s 
Robert  M.  Acker.  Jr 
Charles  A.  Huber.  Jr 
Joeeph  P.  Flayer 
Robert  A.  McCoy 
Glenn  P.  OBnen 
Robert  S.  Illman 
Edward  D.  Walsh.  Jr. 
Andrew  L  Gerfin.  Jr 
Michael  T  Black 
William  R.  Bowen 
James  R.  Hartney 
David  B  Anderson 
Darryle  M.  Waldron 
Peter  A.  Lenes 
Mark  D.  Present 
Bruce  D.  Wlntersteen 
Pablo  M.  Rodriguez 


Barry  P  Kane 
James  B.  Buckley  III 
Alan  R  Berry 
Russell  A.  Askey 
Gary  R.  Calverase 
Bruce  E  Griffiths 
Richard  A.  Leclerc 
David  H.  Blomberg 
Roderick  A.  Schultz 
Richard  L.  HilUker 
Donald  R.  Grosse 
George  M.  Naccara 
Chester  M.  Sprague 
James  W  Pennington 
Dwight  R.  Squires 
Peter  I.  Aalberg 
Gregory  J.  Labas 
James  b.  Burk 
Harold  F.  Watson 
Robert  W.  Thome 
Robert  E.  Donnee 
Thomas  E.  Ruten- 

berg.  Jr. 
David  C.  Dubois 
Gary  L.  PavUk 
Jeffrey  J.  Cotter 
Fred  W  Pryor 
Gerald  H.  Kemp 
Bruce  A.  Bergmann 
Robert  T.  Glynn 
Ronald  E.  DeMello 
Douglas  B.  Brown 
Robert  C.  Wise 
Eugene  A.  Mlkiauclc 
Gerald  L.  Ranes 
John  H.  McLaughlin 
Michael  L.  EKivall 
Lee  S.  Rumley 
Loren  J.  Chldester 
James  A.  Moon 
David  A.  Deslderlo 
John  H.  Nicholson 
Robert  L.  Council 
Rodger  R,  Logan 
James  P.  Wjrsockl 
Kenneth  S  Shepard. 

Jr. 
Dale  K.  Frleden 
Charles  D.  Phillips 
James  W.  Moon 
William  J.  Mlss&l 


Theodore  G.  White  in  Michael  D.  Slovek 


Mark  L  Lavache 
James  A.  Cain 
Timothy  W  Josiah 
Robert  C.  Gravino 
John  P.  Curtis 
Richard  C.  Barlow 
Thomas  R.  Hamblin 
Wenceslaus  D  Klnal 
John  K    Miner 
Charles  H.  Hili 
George  D.  Bond  11 


Jon  W.  Hall 
Stanley  E.  Breedlove 
William  K.  Sinn,  Jr. 
Eckhard  E.  Magslg 
Harold  P.  Wagner 
James  W.  Smith 
Laurence  P.  Mlnott. 

Jr. 
Curtis  J.  Crumpley 
Charles  L.  Penning 
Albert  R.  Maggard 


Frederick  R.  AdamchalWlUard  R.  Cox 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  b« 
permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  indicated: 

To   be  lieutenant  coTnmander 
Theodore  P.  Brandsma 


To 
Kevin  J.  Barry 
Joseph  R.  Pinelll 
Cuius  L.  Holub 


be   lieutenant 

Howard  R.  Led  better 
David  I.  Scott 
Robert  A.  Melvln,  m 


In  the  Air  Forcx 

The  following -named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Lt.  Gen.  John  S.  Hardy,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.8.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-nuned  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  RegiUar  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provlslona  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284.  and  33S9 : 


To  be  major 

Abene,  Gasper  V  .  436469923. 
Abrahams,  Edwin  G  .  439427030. 
Abt,  Irwin  E,  123262141 
Adams,  George  B.,  406421498. 
Adams,  James  E..  531241005 
Adams,  Paul  L.,  223440281 
Adcock,  Thomas  G  .  05328831 1 
Addlcott,  Charles  W  .  534280623. 
Alcken,  Larry  B  .  400406515. 
Alnsworth,  Robert  L  .  393302015. 
Akin,  George  H.  458547353. 
Aklvama,  Frank  M  .  522369444. 
Albright.  Anthony  F  ,  155240827. 
Alexander,  Joseph  E  .  036225938. 
Allen,  Robert  C  .  502249169 
Allison,  Robert  H  .  018266635. 
Alshelmer,  Robert  H.,  152243628. 
Alston,  Pontha  D..  251.500005. 
Alton,  Gary  O..  361249766 
Amerson.  Hlnton  S  ,  258465354. 
.■Vmos,  Julian  E.,  258420949. 
Anderson.  Curtis  E  .  519266997. 
Anderson,  David  P  .  444285036. 
Anderson,  James  A.,  472266255 
Anderson,  Jos^^ph  L    249463697. 
Anderson,  Ralph  O  .  528387406 
Andreacchlo,  Nichol.  577441352. 
Annette.  Robert  W.,  369324948. 
Apperson,  Jack  A  ,  229408053. 
Archer,  James  H  .  432403311 
Areheart,  Henry  W.  J  .  249500287. 
Argo,  James  W  ,  375224846. 
.Armstrong.  Hart  R  .  491328678. 
Armstrong.  James  S..  242508239. 
Arnold,  John  M  ,  038222834. 
Aschettlno,  Richard.  140267845. 
Austin.  Richard  K  ,  015268175. 
Austin,  Thomas  A.,  436563321. 
Bachmann,  Robert  R.,  328261519. 
Baeb,  David  E..  389321903 
Bagnaschl,  Albert  L.,  041262778. 
Bailey,  George  W.,  561544851 
B&lrd,  Richard  J  .  314344570. 
Bakeman,  Charles  D.,  56240C376. 
Baker,  Roger  M  .  Jr  ,  099288834. 
Baldree,  Charles  J.,  405425993. 
Baldwin,  George  R..  221209108. 
Baldwin,  Richard  B  .  015283281. 
Ballnt  Barry  T.  J..  147241117. 
Banks,  James  C,  224387780. 
Banner,  Thomas  A  .  41 1545865. 
Barbazette,  John  H  .  549444803. 
Berber,  James  J.,  477322250. 
Barborak.  Franklin.  460647083. 
Barlsano,  Louis,  002224565, 
Barker,  Harold  S  .  Jr.  436443089, 
Barker,  Rex  N..  431545412 
Barlow,  Donald  J.,  055285928. 
Barnard.  Roy  S.,  088264013. 
Barnes,  John  L.,  247528596. 
Bamum,  Robert  C,  376309632. 
Barrentlne.  Robert,  425562945. 
Barrett,  Jonathan  R.,  353447723.     / 
Barron,  James  B.,  519322280. 
Barry.  Arthur  A.,  004327169. 
Bartlett.  Gerald  T.,  549401608. 
Baumelster,  Harold.  295289015. 
Baun,  Richard  A  .  283280014. 
Baxter,  Warner  R.,  459524497.      i 
Bayruns,  Paul  C  .  138248580.       / 
Beach.  Edmund  J.  230520461. 
Beasley,  Benjamin  B  .  224407241. 
Beaulieu,  Gary  P..  005286461. 
Beavers,  Guy  M.,  237422851. 
Beben.  Joeeph  A.,  173284844. 
Beck.  Frederick  S.,  170281773. 
Beckwith,  Robert  E  ,  265446196. 
Beebe,  Steven  G  .  072244406. 
Beltz,  Charles  A,  Jr  ,  172260002. 
Bell,  Ravmond  E.,  Jr..  209288636. 
Bell.  Wliuam  E.,  498328158. 
Bellamy,  Bru::e  M..  488366070. 
Bennett.  Perrell  R  .  315302832. 
Bennett.  Lester  E.,  235532500. 
Berg,  George  A.,  509326380 
Bergson,  Richard  W.,  577507190. 
Bemd.  Roy  B.,  533300844. 
Bemer.  Jo2m  J.,  304387800. 


Berry.  William  W..  526224429. 
Bethke,  Gerald  H..  394280826. 
Bezemek.  Ludwlg  A.,  512349559. 
Blberstein,  Billy  J.,  509301908, 
Bickley,  James  B.,  255486465. 
Bieri,  Leon  D..  561460412. 
Bingham,  Ellis  D.,  386287499. 
Bird,  Max  R..  500369825. 
Bishop.  Donald  E..  223423409. 
Blsplng,  Jack  F.,  233460485. 
Blzzell,  Word  G..  264420491. 
Blakeley,  I>avld  C,  431527642. 
Blaker.  William  J.,  516241714. 
Blanck,  John  E.,  482326635. 
Blank,  James  N.,  208260192. 
Blank,  Lyle  E  ,  541383911. 
Blanton.  Philip  T..  267426890. 
Blascak.  Donald  W,,  155261009, 
Bledsoe,  Edward  P.,  266426588. 
Bloomfleld,  John  E.,  262400669. 
Bolanl.  Peter  J..  038223969. 
Bolvln.  Arcade  C,  n,  129262686. 
Bokovoy,  Jon  E.,  502304854. 
BoU,  Albert  F.,  178262009. 
Bolt.  Richard  R.,  477308108. 
Bomar.  Hobby  J.,  Jr..  248666603. 
Bone.  Aubra  N..  557325013. 
Bonllla-Acevedo,  Tomas,  582529474. 
Bonner,  Benjamin  J.,  509300459. 
Bonta,  Stanley  G.,  400422474. 
Booth,  Benny  L.,  335247330. 
Boren,  Charles  M.,  460623171. 
Borer,  Robert  S.,  409624906. 
Borgstrom,  Richard,  441341799, 
Bostanclc,  James  P.,  201242969. 
Boswell,  Leonard  L..  478344249, 
Bourland.  James  M.,  430643199. 
Bowden.  John  J..  249444227. 
Bowen.  Cecil  R..  389325485. 
Bower.  George  L..  530183276. 
Bowman,  Donald  C.  457547796. 
Boyanowskl.  John  G.,  186287300. 
Boyle.  Ernest  W.,  140326095. 
Boyle.  James  A..  Jr..  349446174. 
Braa,  Emery  W..  476327033. 
Bradley.  Robert  E..  456631345. 
Brum.  Travis  L.,  454388436. 
Brannen,  Barney  L.,  259388626. 
Brasuell,  Perry  T.,  441320523. 
Breen,  James  H..  196361613. 
Brlggs,  Charles  P..  386301851. 
Brlggs,  Richard  S..  254501925. 
Brlggs.  Thomas  J..  166367936. 
BrUl.  James  H..  084342199. 
Bringham.  John  L.  B..  549338098. 
Brlster,  Delano  R.,  433468374. 
Brltt.  Albert  S..  HI,  444406617. 
Brlttaln.  Richard  T..  463601268. 
Brltton,  James  H..  467484845. 
Brltton,  John  A.,  484343167. 
Brock,  Jeffrey  D..  316361996. 
Brockway.  Lawrence.  049239753. 
Bromke,  Chester  E.,  3C0247415. 
Bronson.  Richard  M..  385301123. 
Broome,  James  R.,  462605954. 
Brown,  Beauregard  I.,  450500876. 
Brown. ^>ene  L.,  418341869. 
Brown,  Lee  D..  318265179. 
Brown.  Leonard  T..  409403183. 
Brown,  Richard  W.,  253466331. 
Brown.  Robert  M.,  023369947. 
Brown,  Roy  A.,  456465056. 
Brown,  Terry  W.,  363535403. 
Brudvlg,  Dale  K.,  647448686. 
Bruner,  Robert  J.,  611386168. 
Bruskiewlcz.  Glenn.  387302411. 
Bryan.  Richard  L.,  383360369. 
Bryant.  WUllam  L.,  238463062. 
Bryden,  John  M.,  330386730. 
Buck,  Champlln  P..  n,  345606128. 
Buckner.  David  L.,  411344085. 
Buckner.  Donald  A.,  244437831. 
Budd,  Alexander  S.  J.,  004344694. 
Buddo,  James  S.,  Jr.,  212343670. 
Budny,  Julian  J..  192268766. 
Bttel.  Cbarles  J.,  495342264. 
Buff,  Thomas  W..  256462866. 
Burbery,  John  W..  Jr..  646407668. 
Burgdorf ,  Carl  F.,  n.  351642689. 
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Burke,  Francis  J.,  Jr..  029266302. 
Burke,  Richard  A  .  Jr..  391308423. 
Burke,  Roderick  L  ,  553301886. 
Burke.  Sib  H..  430562071. 
Burke,  William  M.,  Jr.,  237486058. 
Burt.  John  C.  396380741. 
Burton,  Dawson  L.,  419388270. 
Burton,  Donald  L..  460526218. 
Bush.  Emory  W.,  239407506. 
Bushyhead,  Edward  R.,  440286752. 
Bussiere,  Richard  T..  378328956. 
Buswell.  Arthur  T.,  024248427. 
Buttermore,  Charles,  196222115. 
Buxton,  John  L.,  413466891. 
Bvers.  Robert  D..  484322991. 
Byers,  Rooney  C.  240407282. 
Bynam.  Holland  E.,  452448688. 
B>Td,  Doxey,  Jr.,  265500645. 
Caldwell,  Everette,  426600090. 
Caldwell,  Richard  G.,  241484006. 
Calhoun,  Creighton,  244422441. 
Camp,  Dave  E.,  431603948. 
Campbell,  Charles  B.,  206322354. 
Campbell,  Donald  A.,  205263791. 
Campbell,  Joseph  R.,  209363301. 
Campbell,  Richard  E.,  008224721. 
Campbell,  William  R.,  359287857. 
Campion.  William  W.,  24342364C. 
Cann,  Donald  C  118248529. 
Carmody.  Robert  W  ,  036204973. 
Carrier,  Billy  C,  401380180. 
Carroll,  William  P..  087^63397. 
Carruth,  George  A.,  431725815. 
Carson,  Martin  B.,  249483120. 
Carter,  Harold  M..  416406223. 
Carucci,  Raymond  A..  054328820. 
Caruso,  Michael  L..  151243704. 
Casclo,  Charles  J.,  236520826. 
Casey,  Franklin  J.,  354267621. 
Cason,  James  P.,  228424128. 
Cass,  Stanley  D.,  523442707. 
Castelli,  Joseph  G.,  512301448. 
Cataldo.  Pulvio  J.,  136236478. 
Cawley,  John  H.,  Jr..  251529715. 
Cel,  Peter  G..  Jr.,  430644182. 
Cento,  Dahl  J.,  491342107. 
Champagne,  Richard.  434463737. 
Chaney.  Bobby  J.,  465420942, 
Chapman,  Paul  P.,  026260387. 
Charles,  George  H.,  Jr.,  266404058. 
Chase,  Edward  L..  009223760. 
Chase,  Gerald  W.,  551434666. 
Chenoweth,  Robert  T.,  331284163. 
Cbemault,  James  A..  556468436. 
Chesley,  Arthur  P..  024264972. 
Chlttlck,  Peter  J.,  227340565. 
Chrlstensen.  Eric  M.,  540362592. 
Chrlstenson,  Willard,  506362087. 
Christy.  Bobby  G.,  499304104. 
Clrceo,  Louis  J.,  Jr..  029243566. 
Clark,  Davis,  425462986. 
Clark,  Donald  P.,  026249178. 
Clark.  Gary  L.,  525648557. 
Clark.  Jon  M.,  613340010. 
Clark,  Joseph  E  ,  208241380. 
Clarke,  Charles  C,  Jr  .  650464545. 
Clarke,  Edward  P.,  547406545. 
Clay.  Clifford  D.,  526425893. 
Cleaver,  George  A.,  Jr.,  212344323. 
Clelan.  Joeeph  R  ,  205260622 
Clenunons,  Robert  H.,  242325996. 
CUne.  Donald  H..  195243835. 
elites,  James  E..  Jr.,  206367437. 
Clowe,  John  P.,  Jr..  262487225. 
Coates,  Charles  H.  Jr.,  433481508. 
Cochran,  James  O..  434306436. 
Cockrell,  William  P..  244449856. 
Cudd,  Nicholas  J..  Jr.,  15822337. 
Coffee.  Edwin  P..  Jr..  033227308. 
Coffman.  Richard  L..  498321519. 
Cofonl.  Peter  J.,  038242989. 
Colbum.  Edward  A.,  463500180. 
Collello,  Joseph,  Jr  ,  319267996. 
Colket,  Charles  H.,  520426759. 
Colley,  Walter  T.,  486393510. 
Collier,  William  T.,  446308314. 
Collings.  J.  Elmer,  529287660. 
Collins,  David  O..  242480168. 
Comeau.  Robert  P.,  034264642. 
Conboy.  Joseph  B.,  065204179. 
Conklln.  WUlard  D..  440366819. 


Conley.  James  A..  271267264. 
Conrad,  Hawkins  M..  248465800. 
Conroy,  Arthtir  T.,  Jr.,  329245707. 
Conroy,  Robert  E.,  014282903. 
Cook.  James  H..  457464275. 
Cook,  John  J.,  391284137. 
Coon,  Robert  L.,  386321567. 
Cooper,  Charles  H.,  408544436. 
Cooper,  Jack  B.,  1578246160. 
Cooper,  Robert  A..  514305933. 
Cooper.  Robert  T..  545400812. 
Cooper,  Willis  M..  429607819. 
Coor.  Vinton  K..  246449922. 
Correll,  Ralph  T..  314329561. 
Curtez,  James  J.,  126229870. 
Cothran.  Paul  E  ,  417428863. 
Cotner,  Henry  L.,  Jr  ,  495341132. 
Cotter,  Paul  L.,  513305878. 
Counihan,  Jeremiah,  023243152. 
Cover,  John  P.,  302289909. 
Cowles,  Phillip  R.,  501265528. 
Cox.  Sammy  T.,  525623564. 
Craddock.  Nicholas,  037225549. 
Crater,  John  P.,  544348172. 
Crawford,  Clydie  J.,  531303756. 
Crenshaw,  William  A.,  261524506. 
Crlder,  Terence  A.,  525688818. 
Crlpps,  Donald  W.,  184205597. 
Crittenden,  Robert,  224441480. 
Crofford,  Clifford,  464461254. 
Croft,  John  A.,  207268153. 
Cross,  Freeman  G.,  Jr.,  410641151. 
Crowl,  Gilbert  W.,  508321402. 
Culbertson,  Jerome,  468285767. 
Culllns.  Robert  B.  I.,  515287063. 
Cumber,  David  R.,  121268158. 
Cummins,  William,  Jr.,  217321395. 
Cunnlff.  Roy  A.,  521388345. 
Cunningham,  Cleve,  556423892. 
Cunningham,  James  G..  277300236. 
Curran,  Francis  R..  Jr.,  53728778. 
Curran,  Jan  O.,  1002287127. 
Cushing.  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  046260164. 
Custard,  Norman  L..  230421324. 
Custer,  PhllUp  E.,  478386120. 
Cyr,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  517329344. 
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Shippers,  Ernon  L.,  610280999. 
Shirley,  Prank  R.,  247488371. 
Shoptaugh.  Leland  D.,  563429434, 
Shortnacy,  Harold  L.,  459388065. 
Shreve,  Wayne  L.,  232424216. 
Shuman,  John  N.,  066241128. 
Shumway,  James  D.,  373300156. 
Slegel,  James  L..  019241576. 
Silnes,  Slgvart  R.,  474361921 . 
Sllva,  Theodore  S..  013260822. 
Slmila,  Kenneth  R.,  540345845. 
Simmons.  Cecil  K.,  465503580. 
Simons,  Robert  J.,  118265547. 
Simons,  Simon  I.,  524449015. 
Simpson,  Robert  B.,  242481363. 
Simpson,  William  P..  521407615. 
Sims.  Charles  O.,  265429553. 
Sims,  John  C,  Jr..  251423638. 
Sims,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  431525177. 
Sims.  Wesley  N..  407448009. 
Slndonl,  Samuel  S.,  068268096. 
Skahan,  Michael  N.,  481367976. 
Skelton.  Robert  C.  011261338. 
Skinner,  Gary  N.,  Sr.,  420362104. 
Skulborstad,  Glenn,  474323480. 
Sloan,  Charles  W.,  316309085. 
Smith,  Albert  J..  219306570. 
Smith,  David  L.,  561544815. 
Smith,  Derald  H.,  451487373. 
Smith,  Donald  R.,  204261756. 
Smith,  Eldon  L.,  Jr.,  465427586. 
Smith,  James  D.,  552444207. 
Smith!  Jimmy  W.,  433464098. 
Smith,  John  D.,  416401046. 
Smith,  Kenneth  D.,  387243681. 
Smith,  Raymond  G.,  462587698. 
Smith,  Richard  A.,  477326475. 
Smith,  Walter  D.,  255503425. 
Smolenyak   George  C,  144267909. 
Snyder.  Harold  B..  Jr.,  161309194. 
Snyder,  James  E.,  534329686. 
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Snyder,  Ronald  E.,  090268620. 
Sobraske.  John  E.,  476306170. 
Solberg,  Anthony  M.,  392302865. 
SoUey,  Charles  W..  423380410. 
Somervllle,  Paul  P.,  077285920. 
Sones,  Vernon  B.,  188267546. 
Sowers.  William  R.,  Jr..  220280754. 
Soyster,  Harry  E.,  178289857. 
Spears,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  578428013. 
Spence.  Ray  L.,  429569410. 
Speth.  Gerald  L.,  529385446. 
Spodobalski.  Anthony.  183262263. 
Sprague,  James  D..  442362728. 
Squires,  Myron  E.,  391281916. 
Stamps,  John  R.,  540367326. 
Staudenmaier.  WUllam,  203229748. 
Stearns,  Peter  D.,  543341889. 
Steed,  Dale  C,  430584398. 
Steffe...  Albert  J.,  055266673. 
Steffan,  William  E.,  344303715. 
Steger,  George  F..  435464580. 
Stelmle,  Carl  R.,  392283351. 
Stein,  Edward  J..  Jr..  206264083. 
Stein,  Michael  K.,  334267498. 
Stengrlm,  Chester  A.,  471328309. 
Stephenson,  Richard,  375408744. 
Stern,  Allan  R.,  067266552. 
Stevens.  Charles  T.,  493344986. 
Stevens.  Francis  R..  578481540. 
Stevens,  Ray  D..  528400054. 
Stevens.  Ronald  B..  516326592. 
Stewart.  John  D.,  33428658C. 
Stewart,  John  P.,  470343150. 
Stewart,  Kelly  E..  255447995. 
Stewart,  Ronald  B.,  400429171. 
Stewart,  William  R.,  077265537. 
Stlnson,  Kenneth  B.,  412521611. 
Stipe,  Aqulla  E.,  254525553. 
Stipe,  John  W.  M.,  Jr.,  254488781. 
Stockh.jnmer,  Gordon,  115248605. 
Stockhausen.  William.  219285708. 
Stoddard,  Timothy  D.,  084266787. 
Stokes,  John  H..  III.  551447015. 
Stone.  Charles  B.,  IV.  579467120. 
Stone,  Frank  R.,  Jr.,  525548367. 
Stone.  Gordon  L..  412481161. 
Storms,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  554443886. 
Stotser,  George  R.,  410509185. 
Stout,  Bruce  F,,  214328842. 
Stout,  Kenneth  O.,  496261093. 
Stout,  Thomas  E.,  307283561. 
Stover,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  208267351. 
Strlcklln,  Roger  B  ,  408429005. 
Stringer,  Paul  G.,  356220435. 
Stycos,  John  8.,  059288590. 
Sulzer,  Roger  J.,  156245977. 
Summers,  Ronald  K.,  415528064. 
Summers,  Wallen  M.,  561401280. 
Swann,  Roscoe  A.,  Jr.,  236486736. 
Swayne,  Charles  J.,  306307603. 
Bwenson,  James  A.,  565441771. 
Swindler,  Murray  G.,  073281286. 
Szendrey,  Charles  P.,  149263027. 
Szvetecz,  Edward,  176322501. 
Tabor,  Ernest  E.,  274260345. 
Takenaka,  Harold  H.,  576305825. 
Talbot,  George  T.,  Jr.,  325268596. 
Tammlnen,  David  L.,  004328309. 
Tansev,  James,  206200874 
Taylor,  Billy  H  ,  418446172. 
Taylor,  Harry  S.,  425623144. 
Taylor,  Henry  8.,  III.  423403687. 
Taylor,  James  V.,  554466396. 
Teale,  WllUa  E.,  Jr.,  677485012. 
Teasley,  Harry  N.,  Jr.,  223404211. 
Tedeschl,  Joseph  R.,  036221737. 
Tener.  Robert  K.,  307325283. 
Tengan,  James  T..  576340549. 
Tengler.  John  A.,  451487558. 
Terrana,  Vincent,  253622362. 
Terry,  Clifford  P.,  498301969. 
Tettelbach,  Donald,  111246204. 
Theroux,  GUbert  L  ,  003245606. 
Thomas,  Robert  W.,  444308129. 
Thomas,  Stephen  L.,  499366722. 
Thompson,  Chadwlck,  521422157. 
Thompson,  Mitchell,  413505178. 
Thompson,  Ross  E..  Jr.,  252440110. 
Thompson,  Thomas  G..  728010563. 
Thompson,  WUllam  R.,  386321218. 


Thomson,  Robert  W.,  020265567. 
Thornton,  Olen  D..  500342462. 
TUly,  Clyde  C,  Jr.,  464543356. 
Timlin.  Jerome  P.,  210261180. 
Tlmmons.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  166261195. 
Tlndall,  Asa  W.,  Jr..  248540525. 
Tomaka,  Karl  S..  063289276. 
Tompkins,  Edward,  278233018. 
Toole,  Jay  C.  188281959. 
Toolson,  John  M.,  Jr.,  518369599, 
Torf,  Arthur  S.  034243237. 
Torres,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  577504676. 
Townsend,  Merton  L.,  524406697. 
Townsend,  Robert  F..  152262204. 
Tracy,  Curtis  L.,  528523876. 
Traficante,  Anthony,  183269691. 
Trola,  Joseph  R..  453469705. 
Treadway.  James  D.,  409501420. 
Treat,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  445347453. 
Treece,  Ausby  J..  245387242. 
Tribe,  Donald  S.,  577467528. 
Tucker.  Andrew  L.,  240384937. 
Tucker,  James  M.,  427529655. 
Tucker,  Lee  W.,  541380021. 
Tulllngton,  Benard,  577483744. 
Turk,  Roy  M..  252548831. 
Turner.  Donald  E..  314262594. 
Tussing.  James  T.,  231464514. 
Undercoffer,  John  T..  295305882. 
Ushljlma.  Ronald  R..  575344267. 
Van.  Robert  B.,  190266902. 
Vallle,  John  D.,  510303430. 
Van  Herpe,  William.  101281105. 
Van  Houten.  Peter  P.,  518369182. 
Van  Winkle,  Daniel,  141260929. 
VandergrUt,  Kennard.  214328520. 
Vannoy,  Claude  E..  240522854. 
Vardamls,  Alex  A.,  005323273. 
Vargo,  John  J.,  Jr.,  240400092. 
Varner,  Veloy  J.,  728058135. 
Vaughn,  Norman  M.,  Jr.,  478382743. 
Vermillion.  Robert,  283289364. 
Vickers,  John  H.,  043287587. 
Vlcknair,  Darrell  H.,  438469816. 
Vlerra.   Victor   S..   250527995. 
Villa,  Joseph  A..  549448380. 
Vlrglgllo,   Paul  J,,   120226479. 
Vlssers,  Martin  R..  089285763. 
Vockery,  WlUlam  L.,  450549361. 
Voorhees,  Theodore,  579466169. 
Vossen,  Francis  C,  213328175. 
Vuono,  Carl  E.,   196268686. 
Wade,  Merle  L.,  416383779. 
Wadhams,  Bruce  M..  044229894. 
Waggener,  Robert  N.,  561367631. 
Walte,  Richard  D.,  181244961. 
Wakefield.  Donald  Y.,  433428259. 
Walker,   Harry  D.,  433506987. 
Walker,   Jack   E.,  220300604. 
Walker,   Peter  H.  638307511. 
Walker.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  228381268. 
Wall,  Walter  P.,  154241026. 
Walls,  Gregg  P.,  444362379. 
Ward,  Jerry  E.,  541344438. 
Ward,  WUllam  A.,  216303513. 
Waring,  Mowton  L.,  Jr.,  001249777. 
Watklns.  Edward  A.,  Jr..  231426000. 
Watson,  Gerald  Q..  466522104. 
Watson,  Jay  D.,  Jr.,  562446602. 
Wattelet,  Ronald  R.,  512301347. 
Watts,  Ronald  L.,  487389023. 
Weaver,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  299226923. 
Weeks,  Jimmy  D.,  457529528. 
Weeks,  Richard  G.,  402389446. 
Wehrle,  Alfred  L.,  040264364. 
Welnert,  PhUllp  D.,  679449297. 
Welch,  Charles  W.,  301224700. 
Welch,  Larry  L.,  444324497. 
WeUs,  Donald  O.,  320282619. 
West,  Louis,  434447741. 
Westerfeldt,  Robert,  460640927. 
Westerman,  Ted  O.,  3IS286081. 
Westhoff,  WUllam  J..  523462290. 
Weston,  Ray  D.,  443360283. 
Whalen,  Donald  P.,  224624600. 
Wharton,  Walter  N.,  464480837. 
WhaOey,  Howard  G.,  464448694. 
Wheatley.  James  K.,  Jr.,  210241608. 
Whlddon,  Orren  R..  464528938. 
White,  BUly  T.,  436449973. 
White,  Jewel  O..  316281637. 


Whltmlre.  James  D.,  247365470. 
Whltt,  Lawrence  H.,  267447028. 
Whittle,  WUllam  E.,  328286700. 
Wiersema,  Kenneth  E.,  560444038. 
Wilder,  Allen  S..  Jr.,  467468353. 
Wiley.  Chester  J..  252489646. 
WUhelm,  Edmund  A.,  136289552. 
Wilkinson,  John  C,  455443158. 
Wniett.  Prank  W.,  579403609. 
WlUette,  WUllam  P..  419381 198. 
WUley,  John  L.,  479344674. 
Williams,  Alonzo,  463488167. 
WiUiams,  Charles  L.,  466489664. 
Williams.  Donald  E.,  451484294. 
WUllams,  Edward  H.,  314341943. 
WUUams,  GraybUl.  257461562. 
WUllams,  Jerry  A.  445300181. 
WlUiams,  Richard  R.,  141269618. 
WUllams,  Rose  S.,  462427932. 
WUUamson,  James  C.  433485081. 
WllUes.  Edward  J.,  569466763. 
WUaon,  Albert  H.,  n,  577464234. 
Wilson,  Daniel  M.,  246424190. 
Wilson,  Glenn  H.,  241466578. 
Wilson,  Gordon  E.,  568547050. 
Wilson,  James  K.,  Ill,  223381600. 
Windsor.  James  A.,  256489261. 
Winn,  Prank  B.,  410643192. 
Wlnne,  Ross  W.,  Jr.,  267424492. 
Winters,  Donald  L.,  186264094, 
Wise,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  258542705. 
Wiser.  Robert  M.,  486340136. 
Wlshart,  Leonard  P.,  152264608. 
Wltbrodt,  Donald  J..  379343451. 
Witt,  Everett  L.,  530201955. 
Witt,  Jerry  V.,  451520112. 
Wittman.  Clarence  M.,  515249560. 
Wold,  Pedar  C,  501267587. 
Wolfe,  Robert  A.,  511380268. 
Wolfe,  WUllam  D.,  225342769. 
Wolfe,  William  M..  497346839. 
Wood,  BlUy  D.,  405404036. 
Woods,  James  R.,  445342072. 
Woods,  Robert  O.,  486324740. 
Woods,  Robert  P..  024261638. 
Woods,  Roger  B.,  08340353. 
Wray,  Donald  P.,  139282954. 
Wright,  Stuart  E.,  467505658. 
Wright,  Theodore  K.,  628464765. 
Yeary,  Ira  W.,  405406102. 
Yoos,  Robert  E..  163245306. 
Young,  Charles  D.,  428548569. 
Young,  George  E.,  Jr..  219384129. 
Young,  Lawrence  B.  H.,  428425345. 
Yuhn,  John  T.,  215326134. 
YulU,  Stuart  J..  214300306. 
Zarch,  Alan  R.,  080240486. 
Zaurlskle,  Cedrlc  J.,  541346846. 
Zlckel,  Raymond  E..  Jr.,  211224891. 
Zlrkle.  Michael  N.,  577526937. 
Zltz,  Joseph  S.,  229403136. 
Zychowskl,  Edward  P.,  166244627. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  major 

]3eaver,  Reinard  W.,  531240346. 
Clark,  Donald  D.,  515160456. 
Day,  Roland  F.,  228420913. 
Easley,  Howard  A.,  418341682. 
Olbbs,  Charles  R.,  11,  449362506. 
Qrubb.  Hugh  M.,  259469868. 
Hilton.  Gerald  K.,  431309180. 
Howerton.  Robert  B..  431428330. 
Hughes,  Marvin  C,  260483493. 
Jett.  Mace  T.,  Jr.,  405348003. 
Kleschnick.  Alton  R.,  510305892. 
Mehrlng,  Ralph  A.,  498202567. 
Moore,  Willard  P.,  408546623. 
O'Connor,  Francis  X.,  049181353. 
PhUllps,  Major  H.,  Jr..  246364205. 
Ricks,  BUly  Q.,  463444729. 

women's  akmt   corps 
To  be  major 
Caldwell,  Doris  L.,  648346419. 
Cooper,  Alice  E.,  560387928. 
Hallman,  Jane  I.,  389267628 
HudnaU,  Anne  H.,  355265096. 
Mastropool,  Gladys,  133202513. 
Stelnbach.  Edna  M.,  295245780. 
Whitman.  Anne,  421346768. 
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MBDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Aelliig.  John  L..  480402005. 
Agee   Robert  E  .  440329274. 
Albano.  Patrick  M..  077289993. 
Allen.  Bohn  D  .  456544767. 
Allen.  Frank  H..  002264794. 
Annable.  Charles  R  .  363325492. 
Anthonv.  Lewis  G..  182323248. 
Becker.  Arthur  A  .  095304534 
BecicwKh   Merion  M.,  300287440. 
Bolick.  Larry  E..  249529433 
Bouri?eois.  Curtis  H..  436441233. 
Bovce.  Ddvld  C  .  341267960. 
Bralnard.  William  C.  513269412. 
Brendlincer.  Dlrck.  209240791. 
Brown.  Joseph  III.  439365610. 
Bullard  James  R  .  259520291. 
Burgin.'wilham  W.  Jr.  520301399. 
Burton  TlAomas  H  .  546464306. 
Bu'^'iev.  Frederick  N  .  334283670. 
Ca.'^n'.  Willi.im  P  .  273321375. 
Cass.  Kenneth  A  ,  044208782. 
Chrlstensen.  Edward.  484325207 
Ch'onis-er   W.ivne  S  .  562463804. 
Cohen    Harvey  M  .  114280140. 
Conrad.  WilHam  C  .  470345863. 
Cotton,  Bern.ce  P  .  263480155 
Deak.  Andrew    151241756. 
Dif-kcr-on.  Alfred  G  .  556486267. 
Dimarco    Joseph  C  .  180269783. 
Edmonds.  Paul  B  .  445349908. 
Evans    Richard.  523446033 
Fahrni.  John  H  .  5033260t;0. 
Farlss.  Bruce  L     226403466 
Perry    Darwin  J  .  Jr  .  393324452. 
Follansbee.  John  N  .  224524511. 
Puqua.  William  B  .  418448151. 
Gates.  Francis  K..  Jr..  548365732 
Crerhard.  Clvde.  395323751. 
Ghielen    Richard  E..  519304429. 
Gx)dinc    Ronald  S  .  526363129. 
Graham    Paul  A  .  234506283 
Guiton.  Carl  R  .  138285141 
Haeler   Louis.  521405968. 
Hall    Au-usius  A  .  Jr  ,  451487280. 
Hansen.  George  H..  009208927. 
Harris.  Charles  H  .  429448428. 
HawTvluk.  Orest,  492349117. 
Hefter   Thomas  G..  550321609. 
Helmus.  Wilbur  P  .  Jr..  403446129. 
Hevmann.  Robert  L  ,  219326498. 
Hutton.  John  E.,  Jr..  122266918. 
Jones,  Charles  B..  Jr..  240548943. 
Kent.  James  J  .  463603598. 
Klelnman,  Burton  A.,  294287689. 
Kott    Daniel  P  .  343243895. 
Kurtzman.  Nell  A..  108283840. 
Ladner,  Calvin  N..  004326792. 
Lawrence.  Donald  J..  555363457. 
Lea.  Charles  E  .  497325364. 
Leazure.  Jerrv  A.,  445306179. 
Lenczyk.  Joseph  M..  211283033. 
Levlne,  Monroe  I.,  113285635. 
Llchtmann   Manfred.  109244001. 

Llndberg.  Robert  F..  167261717. 
Logan.  Laurence  J..  534322305. 

Macdonald.  Joseph  C.  540384278. 

Madison   David  3..  524386465 

MagoUne.  Alfred  J..  277304223. 

Manells.  Joseph.  354264883. 

McKlUop.  James  A..  375341937. 

McLean.  Robert  B.,  173301578. 

Miller.  Donald  P.,  116262717. 

Miller.  Lee  H.,  051263970. 

Morgan.  William  P.,  419-543011. 

Painter.  Mllford  R.,  422424432. 

Perry.  Roger  W.,  Jr.,  224403366. 

Peterson.  Hugh  D.,  328261304. 

Pierce.  Joseph  A..  Jr.,  465568069. 

Pltkethly,  David  T.,  064281590. 

Powell.  Darryl  H..  541362363. 

Price.  Dudley  R.  231387511. 

Quarantillo.  Edward,  577500573. 

Rahdert.  Richard  F..  313345033. 

Randall.  James  R..  212266532. 

Randolph.  Gerald  G..  535328834. 

Reamy.  Kenneth,  077281740. 

Reed.  James  W.,  267440182. 

Reister.  Henry  C,  H.  215288417. 

Rltchey,  John  P.,  544360790. 


Rowland,  Robert  C  ,  463488885. 
Runvan.  Thomas  E  .  476307982. 
Scha'efer,  Charles  E  ,  486360125 
Shaver.  Glvndon  B  .  Jr  .  412480406. 
Shaw.  Richard  C  ,  512307234. 
Shown.  Thomas  E..  4M446018. 
Smith.  George  M  .  098269385. 
Soha.  Albert  J..  196225506. 
Sprenge'.meyer.  James.  304327937. 
Stafford.  Navarro.  250425494. 
Stienmier.  Richard,  522408899. 
Strickland.  Alva  L  ,  250567529. 
Vose,  Paul  C  ,  018227524. 
Watson,  Jerry  F  ,  414560498. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Balaban,  Bernard,  128284435. 
Belenkv.  Michael  M.  384346266. 
Bohana'n.  Jack  R  .  286262846. 
Bole.  Charles  T  .  II.  301285563. 
Bover.  Kenneth  H  .  199208720. 
Bovlan.  Peter  A  .  369835314 
Brasher,  W  James,  417460641. 
Brunor,  Hugh  H  ,  Jr  .  511404820. 
Brusch,  Walter  A  ,  295308301. 
Cavallaro.  Carl  J  ,  135267932 
Cheney.  Daniel  K..  301282356 
Coe.  civde  A  .  577366884. 
Conwav.  Michael  H  .  388301872. 
Crombie.  John  N  .  199265532. 
Cucolo.  Prank  A  ,  112281049. 
Dupont,  Albert  A..  041266616. 
Harrison.  John  W  .  417345664 
Hlrsch.  Edward  H  .  144265982. 
Hotfman.  Jerrv  I..  318301434. 
Huget.  Eugene  F  .  385324510. 
Jones.  John  C,  528443413. 
Kirk.  George  A.,  381361988 
Lamers,  Edward  M  ,  388347976. 
Larson,  Wavne  J  .  472323794 
McCormick.  Jim  L  .  291281952. 
Moga.  Michael  J..  471382124. 
Moore,  Henry  B.,  374325473 
Mueninchoff.  Leonard.  262543473. 
Naito.  Rov  M  ,  576401424 
Nelson,  Robert  N..  096261500. 
Overton.  Eugene  E  .  571387948. 
Posev.  William  R  .  248549835. 
Rodenburg  Carl  E  .  141262857. 
RufI,  James  M  ,  257509569. 
Russell,  Emery  A  ,  Jr  .  408523154. 
Schwartz,  Rov  S  ,  474304067 
Summitt,  Wliliam  W  ,431588347. 
Takala.  John  A  ,  472423453. 
Thomas,  William  M  .  Jr  .  411506869. 
Valha.  Daniel  J  .  319303503. 
Vandrak,  Robert  P  ,  160208799. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Bucci.  Thomas  J  .  039224070. 
Edwards,  George  C.  244529828. 
Farris,  Richard  D..  374324440. 
Jorgeusen.  Robert  R..  389320080. 
McQulIkin,  Stephen,  329323995. 
Sperizel.  Richard  D  .  207261495, 
Stedham.  Michael  A.,  539320434. 
Webb,  Adln  R  ,  507340137, 

MEDICAI.    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  major 

Allgood,  Gerald  D,,  440327079 
Amidon.  Charles  D.,  Jr..  051285297. 
Barber,  Leroy  M  ,  Jr..  039220211. 
Bayne,  Calvin,  501265882. 
Bischoff.  Nell  E..  315263147. 
Blssell,  Donald  F  .  516348663, 
Bowes.  Donald  J.  Jr.,  568425780. 
Brophy.  Edward  P  .  334267825. 
Brown,  George  L..  037203059. 
Bryant.  Robert  P  .  493329332. 
Burrls,  Norman  L.,  302267701. 
Cedola.  Vincent  J.,  150265411, 
Chiel,  Dante  A.,  056226509. 
Clark,  Harry  H.,  Jr..  723078972. 
Clegg.  George  J..  018224490. 
Cooper,  James  D  .  442245334. 
Crawford.  John  C,  245443480. 
Crosley.  John  K..  421360512. 
Danlelson,  John  J.,  147309366. 


Darnauer.  Paul  F.,  480324957. 
Davis,  Warren  L..  153240200. 
Dawson,  William  J„  519327470. 
Drake,  Charles  E,,  473325427. 
Eiklv,  Ralph  T.,  524386099. 
Eberwine,  James  A.,  291261367. 
Eldridge.  Bruce  F,,  551427121, 
Garrett.  McLa:n  G..  267405035. 
Geringer.  Gerald  G..  496327851 
Go.ssage.  Donald  R..  430580090. 
Gulevich,  Wladimir,  101260730. 
Harris,  Davis  P..  425580488. 
Hartlev,  Brodes  H..  Jr.,  267384151. 
Haswell,  Edward  A.,  460643071. 
Helomver,  Harry  P..  488382468, 
Heridt,  Richard  M..  249566408. 
Herndon.  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  248489978, 
Hoyt,  Max  E  .  485308267. 
Hudson,  James  F.,  494304244. 
Hull,  Donald  R..  499383835. 
Inge,  Bobby  M.,  237409368. 
Jenkins,  Irvin  E„  219280199, 
Johnson.  Douglas  L..  249405842. 
Jordan.  France  F.,  239463531. 
Kellv.  John  B..  216304128 
La  Luzerne,  Ronald.  391305918. 
Levy.  Louis  B..  435455340. 
Lowe.  John  W,,  036226062, 
Maeder.  Donald  F  .  032247629. 
Maes,  Paul  B,.  397281230. 
Massev.  Roben  A..  285281437. 
McGiiinis.  John  W..  168267880. 
McKain.  Jerry  L.,  535282375. 
McMurray,  Dallas  R.,  358203002. 
Mealey,  John  J.,  Jr..  222205198 
Mikkelsen.  Richard,  030220319. 
Mills,  Freddie  J,,  453380908. 
Moran,  Homer  B..  432204406. 
Murphy.  John  W..  259446604. 
Murrav.  Ernest  C,  227407332. 
Navlor.  Donald  L..  303369269. 
Neitzel.  Richard  F.,  390282925. 
Otterstedt,  Charles,  479403435. 
Pantalone,  Julius  O  .  235483494. 
Paul.  Hlnton  G..  Jr..  252523850. 
Phillips.  James  A..  548407364. 
Plercy.  John  P..  562309428. 
Pltchford.  Thomas  L.,  178262519. 
Powell,  Donald  N,,  217287678. 

Powell.  Harold  W.',  440305651. 

Pulcinl,  Dlno  J,,  115242751. 

Rengstorff,  Roy  H.,  148262766. 

Retzlaff,  Donald  H..  389304190. 

Sande,  Slgvart,  476380390. 

Antorl,  Luis  A.,  055284116. 

Seeley  Sam  T,,  467444131. 

Shaw,  bale  L.,  562401928. 

Snell,  John  T.,  132285083. 

Steinberg,  MarshaU,  192282806. 

Stevenson,  WUbert,  453445480. 

Stubblefield.  James,  432588954, 

Sutton,  Mark  R.,  393307727. 

Taylor,  Martin  L.,  267442503. 

Tello.  Richard  C,  561403049. 

Tlmmens,  James  M..  369206476. 

Turner,  James  G.,  537328779. 

Upham,  Robert  W„  Jr.,  035222736, 

Van  Nu's,  Frederick,  372206583. 

Van  Straten.  James,  397281216. 

VlUanueva,  Teddoro,  575305383. 

Walla.  Neal  H.,  444328595. 

Wangemann,  Robert  T..  395286543. 

Wllburn  James  H„  233541383. 

Wood,  Malcolm  H.,  Jr.,  445304669. 

ARMY  Nt7BSE  CORPS 

To    be    major 
Batiman,  Jerome  H.,  107014643. 
Bradshaw,  Hershal  W.,  441347269. 
Burton,  Cora  L,,  579263366. 
Carlson,  Vlvlenne  C,  350204255. 
Clark.  Anna  M.,  166244773. 
Cotter,  Joan  K.,  505381167. 
Farrell,  Joanne  T.,  030249578. 
Freldhoff,  Erla  J..  198206774. 
Genlto,  Gerard  S.,  201260613, 
Hanson,  Carol  L.,  585329599. 
Hartman,  Jay  N..  344243319. 
Horan,  Mary  T.,  093226550. 
Jaskoskl,  Margaret,  542327317. 
Johnson,  Hazel  W.,  202289949. 
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Kulvi,  Ruth  L.,  334249842. 

Labbe,  Elizabeth  A.,  003229654. 

Lutz.  John  M.,  194225996. 

McGranahan,  Betty,  241461415, 

McGraw,  LilUe  M.,  245421646. 

Mltsdarfer,  Donald.  354308673. 

ORourke,  Gwendolyn.  546382626. 

Rupp.  Russell  T.,  263243313. 

Scheflner,  LawTence,  394092698. 

Schneider.  Louis  P  ,  313204128, 

Smldt,  Rezella  R  .  566243259. 

Smith,  John  A..  Jr,,  108169851. 

Smith,  Roy  D.,  282247596 

Sullivan.  Elenore  F.,  138244839. 

Thompson,  Agnes  J..  134200586. 

Wetsch,  Thomas  J.    502269863. 

Wills.  Mary  A.,  267409961. 

Yoder,  Ann  E.,  491340768. 

Brown,  Eloise  A.,  160268217 

Dobbs.  Eunice  R..  253480594 

Fritsch,  Ann  D.,  395204179. 

Gierhart,  Jane  E.,  325288304 

Hobbs,  Betty  L.,  143269031. 

Hyde,  Patricia  L.,  325245500, 

Lofton,  William,  jfr,,  384263795, 

McDowell,  Joyce,  444306839, 

Sanchez,  Alda  N.,  580720516. 

Yeakel.  Mary  H.,  187249809, 
In  the  Navy 

The    following-named    officers   for   promo- 
tion  to   the   grade   of   chief    varrant   officer. 
W-3   in  the  US.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion thereior  as  provided  by  law: 
.'Vbenante,  Ralph  P.       Pochkowski,  Joseph 
.■\Ilen.  Richard  R.  D. 

.•\rchlbald.  Robert  J., 

Ill 
.\tchlson,  Ernest  R, 
Babington.  David  C. 
Baity,  •■h"  Thomas 
Bennett,  Rethel  C. 
Bird.  Charles  E. 
Blank.  Vincent  E. 
Boulay.  WiUiam  C. 
Brown.  Gordon  R 
Cassada,  Maxey  F, 
Christiansen,  Robert 

C. 
Connolly,  George  E, 
Dennis,  Jackie  L, 
Dickinson,  Edwin  L. 
Dougherty,  James  H, 
Evans.  Paul  A. 
Pranklin.  Harrison 

L. 
Garrison,  Billie  A. 
Glick.  John  W. 
Gregorv.  William  J. 
Hall.  Wilford.  C. 
Harvllle,  Robert  A. 
Hebert.  Julian  B. 
Herrlngton.  HoUls 

P. 
HoUen.  Danny  L. 
Howell,  Gilbert  W, 
Johnson,  James  D., 

Jr. 
Johnston,  Richard  E. 
Jones,  Richard  L. 
Kannegieser,  Andrew 

A. 
King,  Orville  C,  Jr. 
Kondziela,  Jack 
Larock,  Francis  J. 
Llpinskl,  John  B. 
Lutes,  Jack 
Maloney,  William  J. 
McCormack,  Walter 

P, 
MoWilliams,  Burn- 
ham  P. 
Melton.  James  H, 
Miller,  Robert  D, 
Mora,  Jlmmie  .\. 
Moudry,  Joseph  R, 
Myers,  Edward  F. 
Nally.  James 
0"Brlan.  Alfred  R. 
Olson,  Neal  D, 
Owen,  Harold 
Parrlsh,  Wendell  L. 


Price,  Loyd  H. 
Rabren.  Bobby  R. 
Reddl.x,  Charles  J. 
Richards,  Donald  P. 
Richey.  James  H. 
AUemand,  Lawrence  J, 
Anderson,  Jackson  R. 
Armstrong,  Hugh,  Jr. 
Augustad,  Robert  L. 
Bailey,  Vern  E, 
Beck.wuiiam  A„  Jr 
Bergst,  Donald  H. 
Bitzel.  Gerald  D. 
Bouchlllon.  James  D. 
Brooks.  Harold  F. 
Carlton,  Robert  F, 
Cassady.  John  M. 
Clark.  Richard  A, 
Cunningham, 
Lawrence  M. 
Devries,  James  F, 
DlpEiolo,  Francis  P. 
Duckworth,  George  E, 
Pinch,  Dan  D. 
Frederick.  Louis  E. 
Gilbert.  Lawrence  T. 
Gray,  Ivan  E. 
Grimes,  Howell,  Jr. 
Hannon.  BUlie  G, 
Hawks.  Oda  E, 
Henson,  James  M. 
HI n man,  Leroy  T, 
Horton,  William  G, 
Hudson,  Carl  E. 
Johnston,  Jerry  R. 
Jolnes,  James  J. 
Jorgenson,  Richard  C. 
Keller,  Everette  H. 
Klnner.  Richard  E. 
Lafond,  Paul  A. 
Lear.  Gerald  S. 
Lowe,  Richard  W. 
MacLeod,  John  D. 
McCarthy,  John  J.,  Jr, 
McManus,  Theodore  O. 
Meade,  Joe  D,,  III 
MlUer,  Gerald  J. 
Mitchell.  Burl  W. 
Morrell,  George  W. 
Murray,  William  F.,  Jr. 
Myrlck,  Jerry  E. 
Nowak,  John  P. 
Offe,  Duane  A. 
Overfelt.  Garland  H. 
Owens,  James  C. 
Patterson,  Richard  L. 


Posey,  James  A.,  Jr.        Wlnslette,  Charles 
Proffltt,  Bobby  W.  L. 

Rearer,  Thomas  C,         Yates,  Henry  R,,  Jr. 
Reynolds,  Eugene  N.      Rogers.  George  C,  Jr. 
Richardson,  David  L.     Ryan,    James   D. 
Riddle,  BUlie  D.  Seals,  William  T. 

Robert,  James  A.  Slckler,  Burton  H. 

Rouse,  Fred  L.  Sijersen,  Erlck  J, 

Sadowski,  Donald  E,     Spata,  August 
Seymour,  John  C.         Steger,  Earl  L. 
SigUn,  Daniel  F.  Stroup,  WllUam  E, 

Soule,  Louis  M.  Tellman,  Donald  P. 

Spencer,  Sidney  T.       Tounzen.  Albert  O., 
Stosel.  Stanley  L.  Jr. 

Swelgart,  Donald  R.     Tucker,  Howard  A. 
Tinnon,  Uoyd  D.  T.vrrell,  Thomas  S. 

Truman,  Harold  S.  Wells,  Eugene  A. 
Turnlquist,  Arnold  C.  Wilson,  Robert  H. 
Wald,  Howard  B.  Wlltzuls.  Lawrence 

Williams.  Harold  E.,         N.  '> 

Jr.  Wlnslow,  Robert  L. 

Wilson.  Robert  T.  Woods,  Melvln  I, 
Windell,  Marlon  A.       Young,  Harold  J. 

Tlie   following-named   officers    for   promo- 
tion  to   the   grade   of   chief   warrant   officer. 
W^  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Brown,  .Albert  L.,  Gohrban,  Howard 

Jr.  P..  Jr. 

Esparza,  Raymond  P.   Thornton,  Terrence 
Kliem,  Arnold  W.  E. 

Walker,  Willie  A.  Waller,  James  R. 

Ellis,  John  W.,  Jr. 

The   following-named   officers    for   perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-4  in  the  U.S.  Navy  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Austin.  Ellis  E.  Whyte.  George  L. 

Davis,  George  R.  Conway,  Lonnie  E. 

Holland,  Muscoe  C,      Glover,  Fred  "B" 

Jr.  McLaughlin,  Robert 

Meeler,  William  F.,  B. 

Jr.  Mekula,  John 

Moore.  James  A.  Morgan,  Ottis  N. 

Scharschan,  Stephen    Sloan,  Wallace  V. 

J.  Tarver,  Carroll  L. 

Spain,  John  H.  Werts,  Glenn  E, 

Uhlhorn.  Elmer  C.        Wooten,  Robert  W. 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-2  In  the  U.S.  Navy  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Ator,  Roy  E.  Huszar,  Martin  W. 

Banister.  Robert  L.  Lane,  Richard  D. 

Berry,  Jack  W.  Larsen.  Raymond  H. 

Bowers,  William  E.  Lewis,  Robert  G. 

Brown,  David  A.  Londot,  Jack  L, 

Campbell,  Cager  W.  McCullough,  Harvey 
Chisholm',  Leonard  M.      T,,  Jr. 

Creel,  Cecil  D,  Melton,  William  G, 

Davis,  William  L.  ^Ulls-Prlce,  Edgar  J.. 
Dresbach,  Melvln  L.  Jr. 

Espy,  Ira  J.  Moen,  Rodney  C. 

Feuerbacher,  August  Mullen,  George  A. 

A.  Northrup.  Donald  J. 

Folkers,  Dale  C.  Oliver.  Richard  H. 

Garrahan,  Richard  Propst,  Edward  R. 

Goode,  Eugene  F.  Renshaw.  James  A. 

Halllday,  Alvln  L.  Rlgg,  Donald  A. 

Haver,  Richard  I.  Russell,  Perry  B. 

Hughes,  Charles  E.  Schler.  Robert  M. 

Jeffcoat,  James  M.  Sears,  James  A. 

Lardner,  Thomas  P.  Shreve,  Julius  G. 

Aycock,  Joe  E.  Smith,  David  W. 

Bennett,  James  P.  Sturgill,  Cleveland  H. 

Blackmon,  Joe  L,  Thompson,  James  E. 

Bratsch,  Roger  D.  J.  Toomey,  Thomas  P. 

Cameron,  Robert  M.  Twombly,  Bennett  C, 

Campbell,  Leonard  M.  Wilson,  Jerrold  B. 

Comett,  Ronald  J.  Yavorosky.  Vincent  M. 

Davis,  Neil  C.  Lockey,  Donald  L. 

Desantls,  Annand  J.  Martin,  David  F. 

Dunning,  James  L.  McGee.  Thomas  E. 

Ferguson,  Carl  E.  Miller,  Richard  S. 

Flnerock.  Patrick  Mitchell.  Donald  R. 

Poster.  Charles  L.  Mueller.  Robert  A. 

Giles.  James  Neeley.  Diana 

Gregory,  James  A.  Howling,  Clyde  J. 

Hammond.  Riley  G.  Plrozzolldavld.  Paul 
Hollway,  Weldon  Y. 


Rasmussen,  Anker  M.  Skaw,  Larry  R. 
Rice,  Charles  O,  Southerland,  Macy  J. 

Rockwood,  Donald  J.,  Thomas,  Gordon  J. 

Jr.  Thomson.  Bruce  L. 

Schelin,  Theodore  C.    Turley,  Brian  D, 
Schmld,  Walter  A.         Verbic.  Alan  R, 
SherrlU,  James  D,  Wilson,  Philip  B. 

Wayne  E.  Myers  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3 
In  the  U.S.  Navy  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named   (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)    to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  m  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the   Navy,   subject    lo   qualification    therefor 
as  provided  by  law- 
Allen.  James  S.  Davis.  Albert  K. 
Fauquet,  Ronald  L.       Frye,  Paul  D. 
Lia.  James  J.  MelUnggard.  Bruce  M. 
Owens,  Ricky  L,             Pounds,  Thomas  A. 
Thomas,  Michael  C.      Underwood,  Jefferson 
Wil.is,  Roger  A.  O, 

The  following-named  (naval  enlisted  sci- 
entific education  program  candidates »  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  m  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Chaflee.  Edmund  J,      Chacon,  Gerald  M. 
Mitchell,  BUlie  E,  Radack,  James  P. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers i  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Belmont,  Anthony  P. 

Goldbaum,  Michael  H, 

The  following-named  i  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade  J  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation iherelor  as  provided  by  law: 
Blades.  Frederick  C,  Da^cher,  PhUlip  M, 
Buckendorf,  William     Harrison.     Carrlngton 

A.  Ill 

Proeb,  Richard  L.  Herschler,  Jonathan 

Hazen,  Steven  J,  Mickal.  Donald  E.,  Sr, 

Kamm,  Patrick  W,         Pratt.  Richard  A..  11 
Motes.  James  M..  Jr.      Thompson,  John  W., 
Terpenlng.  Larry  R.  Jr. 

Bridenstlne,  James  B. 

The  following-named  (clvUian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lleutentants 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Blackstone,  Thomas  L. 

Stek,  Michael. 

The  following- named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lleutentant  commanders  in  the  Den- 
tal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bemiiard,  George  K..  Jr. 

Plinton,  Robert  J. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lleutentants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abrabamian.  Bruns,  David  J. 

Richard  B.  Orthmeycr, 

Butler,  Lee  M.  Harold  J.,  Jr. 

Schwan,  Robert  M.       Sweet,  Phillip  M. 

The  following-named  chief  warrant  officers 
to  be  ensigns  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty  for 
temporary  service  in  the  classification  In- 
dicated and  as  permanent  warrant  and/or 
jjermanent  and  temporary  warrant  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

ADMINISTRATION 

Massettl.  Ennio. 

AVIATION    MAINTXNANCE 

Held.  Rene. 

Gates,  Richard  W. 

Jeffrey  J.  McCartney  (U.S.  Navy  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps   (allied  sciences)   of  the  Navy, 
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subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  (allied  sciences)  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Bowman.  Jeffrey  S.       Girod.  Walter  A. 
Hunt,  William  G.  Ralney,  James  M. 

Tacovlssl,  Robert 

The  following-named  civilian  college 
graduates  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (jun- 
ior grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Brvne,    Joseph    B.,    Jr. 

Schwab,  Jerald  M.        Cothren.  Toby  G. 

The  followlng-n.imed  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Benz,  Richard  D.  Johnson,  Jerry  K. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Dirkers.  Jerome  D.  Eason.  Francis  J. 

Lavarlas.  Santiago  P 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Crenshaw.  Theresa  L 

Elo,  Tom 

Puselier,  Francis  W. 

Hennessv.  Joseph  P., 
Jr. 

HolUs,  Joseph  B 

Ranck.  Sidney  G..  Jr. 

Rodgers.  Stephen  J. 

Townsend.  Ravmond 
E. 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
to  be  ensigns  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Leadbeater,  Warrell  F  McBride,  Joseph  E. 
Mitchell.  Troy  G.  Hummel,  James  R. 

Broadhurst,  Ronald      Hovls,  Robert  S. 


Chambers.  John  W. 
Dalforno.  Victor  M. 
Frogge,  Jimmy  D. 
Hardy.  John  S.,  Jr. 
Hogan.  Michael  J. 
Peterson.  Nell  T.,  Jr 
Reagln,  David  E. 
Spruce,  Wayne  E. 
Youngblood, 
Frederick  E,  in 


W. 


Mullin.  Jack  A. 
Fry,  Wendell  J. 
Schwelnfurth,  Karl  E. 
Dawson,  Richard  L. 
West,  Joseph  J. 
Kochls,  James  B. 
Ryan.  Alan  B. 
Brown,  George  R. 
Herman.  Dean  A. 
Blome,  Michael  A. 
Smith,  Richard  L. 
Tingley,  Terry  J. 


Bartlett,  James  V. 
Manley.  Edward 
Gibson.  Kenneth  D. 
Roman,  Michael  J. 
Upton.  Billy  O. 
Bauer,  Peter  J. 
Grimes,  Thomas  A. 
Todd.  David  J. 
Seelbach,  Richard  A. 
Kolesar,  Joseph  T. 
Moody.  Johnny  M. 
Hastings,  Jerry  L. 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
selected  as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  tem- 
fjorary  service,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 
Delong,  Douglas  S.  Joseph,  William  A. 
Wanamaker,  John  C.    Lewis,  Morris  N. 


Shepherd,  Jack  W. 
Mills,  Wayne  M. 
Boylea,  Robert  W. 
Mullen,  Michael  J. 


Bufflngton,  John  R. 

McNalr,  John  D. 

WaUace,  William  E. 

Hlsotre,  Dennis  P. 
Charles  W.  Stone,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  and  the  temporary  grade 
of  lieutenant. 

Robert  D.  Pagan,  U.S.  Navy,  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Robert  R.  Jordan,  Supply  Corps.  U.S.  Navy. 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the   grade   of 


lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  Supply 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Bailey,  William  F.,  Jr.  Findley,  Joseph  H. 
Edwards,  David  A.         Wright,  Thomas  W. 
Fagan,  Robert  D. 

SL-PPLY      CORPS 

Christian,  Lawrence  A.  Sever.  Donald  E..  Jr. 
Dougherty.  Stuart  A.       Tucker.  James  T. 

CIVIL     ENGINEER     CORPS 

Alfredson.  Leonard  E.     Hughes.  Duncan  S. 
Dougherty.  James  M. 

MEDICAL      SERVICE      CORPS 

Tackitt.  Robert  D. 

Albert  L.  Kalss.  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  line,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  and  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Aabyc.  William  Walter 
Ad.ims.  Dennis  Jack 
Adams.  Joe  Richard 
Adams.  Robert  Jay 
Adamson.  John  Chauncey 
Alasln.  Ronald  Alexander 
Albert.  Eugene  Lee 
Allen.  George  Tyler 
Allen.  Robert  Ripley 
Allen.  Thomas  Edward 
Alley,  Ronald  Dean 
Amldon.  Robert  Bruce 
Anderson.  Betty  Sue 
Anderson.  Joiin  Frederic,  Jr. 
Anderson.  Randall  Montgomery 
Angyal.  James  Stephen 
Arcana.  Stephen  Michael 
Arneson.  Robert  Jeffrey 
Arnold.  Joe  Gary 
Arnow.  Predric  Grant 
Asmus.  Lawrence  James 
Atkins.  Terrence  Grant 
Ayd.  Edward  Harold 
Adams.  David  Earl.  Jr. 
Adams.  James  Leo 
Adams.  Loran  McLean 
Adams.  Rosalee  Ann 
Ahem.  Richard  Terry 
Aldridge.  Etandolph  Clay 
Allen.  Charles  Luther.  Jr. 
Allen.  Kenneth  Eugene 
Allen.  Terry  Jon 
Alley.  Lindsey  Davis 
Almy,  John  Hale  IX 
Ammerman.  Edward  Duane 
Anderson.  Gary  Keith 
Anderson.  Jon  Eric 
Anderson.  Stephen  Gary 
Appleyard.  Russel  Loring 
Arlett  Stephen  McLean 
Arnold.  James  Laurence 
Arnold.  Thomas  Edward 
Ashford.  Richard  Frederick,  Jr. 
Atchison.  Donald  Lee 
Averett.  Gary  Lynn 
Bablngton,  David  Clark 
Bad  man.  Fred  Sweet 
Bailey,  Chester  Hlnton 
Baity,  A.  Thomas 
Baker.  Donald  Charles 
Bambenek,  Charles  Lee 
Bannister,  Clarence  Qulncy 
Baran,  Robert  Austin 
Barber,  James  Walter 
Bardal.  David  Lavern 
Barlow,  Terrell  Wayne 
Barnes,  Larry  Ronald 
Barrett,  John  Graham 


Bartlett,  Paul  Robert 

Barwlck.  James  Francis 

Bast,  William  Victor 

Baugh,  Frederick  Henry 

Baum.  Raymond  Ernest,  Jr. 

Bayer.  Frederick  Barnhart,  III 

Beabout,  Robert  FYanklin 

Beam.  Alan  Robert 

Bechtel,  Richard  Craig 

Becker.  Gerard  Frederick 

Becker.  Peter  Joseph 

Beckwith.  Robert  William 

Bellech.  Dewey  Elldridge.  Jr. 

Beltz,  William  Russell 

Bennett.  Francis  Elizabeth 

Berg.  Richard  Paul 

Berg,  Sigval  Manford.  Jr. 

Berkes.  Leslie  John 

Berns.  Thomas  Herbert 

Beverage.  Parker  Joy 

Bieger,  Georg^  Robert 

BlUones,  August  John 

Babb.  Anne  Elizabeth 

Bacon,  Garwood  William 

Bahringer,  James  Paul 

Bailey.  Robert  Chalmers 

Baker,  Clyde  Ernest 

Ball,  Michael  Ernest 

Banks,  Stephen  Anthony 

Barabash,  Jay 

Barasha,  Lewis  Michael,  Jr. 

Barber,  Leland  Ray 

Bargar.  William  Lamont 

Barnes.  John  Brooks 

Barrett.  John  David 

Barron,  Floyd  Archie 

Barto,  Lona  Amon 

Basquin,  Philip  Ward 

Bates,  Charles  Kirk 

Baum,  Julian  Elwood.  Ill 

Bauman,  Ronald  Bruce 

Bayer,  Ronald  Keith 

Beakley,  James  Edwin 

Beaty,  William  Everett,  III 

Beck.  Scott  Arthur 

Becker.  John  Joseph.  Jr. 

Beckhart.  Sherry  Dawn  Slkkema 

Beedle.  Darvin  E'.no.  II 

Bell.  John  Franklin  James  Alexande 

Bennett.  Richard  Wayne 

Berg.  Robert  Dewayne 

Bergner.  Jon  Clark 

Bernlng.  Ronald  Charles 

Berry.  Carl  Thomas.  Jr. 

Bibbo.  Peter  Paul 

Blerbower.  William  Bruce 

Bishop,  Donald  Clifford 

Bishop,  Duchess  Adams 

Bishop,  Kenneth  Ralph 

Black,  Gerald  Lee 

Black,  Roy  Willard 

Blackburn,  William  Rockwell 

Blair.  Dennis  Culter 

Blake,  Frank  J. 

Blanchard,  Robert  Charles 

Blank,  Vlncen*  Earl 

Blankenshlp,  Leroy  William 

Blenkle,  William  George 

Blodgett,  George  Richard 

Board,  George  Robert 

Bodenhorn,  Gregory  Stuart 

Boger,  Dan  Calvin 

Boggs,  H.  Glenn  II 

Bohlig.  James  William 

Bomarlto.  Douglas  Michael 

Bonny,  Ross  Fredrick  Jr. 

Boorom,  Robert  Francis 

Booth,  Robert  Walter 

Borowiec,  Richard  Raymond 

Bott,  Robert  Francis 

Bower,  Duane  Bruce 

Bowers,  William  Charles 

Boyd,  David  Edwin 

Boykin.  William  Swift  Jr. 

Bradford,  James  Charles 

Bradley,  John  Earl  Jr. 

Brady,  Donald  Robert 

Brandon,  David  Randall 

Bratsch.  Roger  Donley  John 

Bray,  John  Kenneth 

Bishop,  George  Robert  Jr. 
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Bishop,  Peter  Birney 
Black,  Harold  David 
Black,  Terrence  Wade 
Blackwood,  Donald  William 
Blair,  William  Allen 
Blake,  Richard  Earl 
Bland,  Richard  David 
Blankenshlp,  Mark  Russell 
Blatt.  Norman  William 
Bliss,  Albert  McChesney 
Blume,  George  Herman,  II 
Bobo,  Ronald  Brown 
Boehler,  Don  William  Jr. 
Bogert,  James  Arthur 
Bogle.  William  Thomas  Randolph 
Boire,  Paul  Maurice 
Bonas.  Gerhard  Hubert  Jr. 
Booher,  Stephen  Reed 
Boorum,  Peter  Galloway 
Born.  John  Julius 
Boswell.  Charles  Maurice 
Bowden.  John  Robert 
Bowers,  John  Courtney 
Boyce,  Michael  Thomas 
Boyd.  Richard  Allen 
Boylan,  Harold  Gerard  Jr. 
Bradley.  Fred  H.  Jr. 
Bradley.  Samuel  A. 
Bramblett.  Jack 
Brandt,  Robert  Eugene  Jr. 
Bratzler,  David  Karl 
Breeden,  George  Leakin.  TI 
Brengle,  James  Kenneth 
Brennon,  Roy  Leslie,  Jr. 
Brett,  Joseph  Donnls 
Brlckler,  Gilbert  Jerome,  Jr. 
Briscoe,  James  William 
Brletlch,  Prank  Richard 
Broadhead.  Joseph  James.  Ill 
Brodeur.  Joseph  Paul 
Brooke.  John  Richard 
Brooks.  Clinton  Walter.  Jr. 
Brotherton,  James  Douglass 
Brown,  James  Michael 
Brown,  James  Willard 
Brown,  Robert  Edward 
Brown,  Robert  Leslie 
Brown,  Roger  Conway 
Brown,  William  Andrew 
Bryant,  Gary  Ward 
Bryant,  Kenneth  Paul 
Bryden,  Kenneth  Chester 
Buchanan,  Richard  Alan 
Buck,  Steven  Lee 
Budney,  Albert  Joseph 
Bulkeley,  Peter  Wood 
Bulman,  Melvin  John 
Burda,  Alois  John,  III 
Burger,  Gary  Conrad 
Burgess,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
Burin,  James  Michael 
Btirks,  John  Smeallle 
Burnett,  David  Silas,  Jr. 
Burns,  Charles  Alan 
Burns,  Richard  Francis,  Jr. 
Btirrow.  Barry  Vaile 
Busby.  Douglas  Lee 
Busby.  John  Carroll,  III 
Buss.  Phillip  Terry 
Butler.  William  Henry 
Butler.  William  Russell,  Jr. 
Buzhardt,  Harry  Olln.  Jr. 
Buzzell.  Richard  Howard 
Byars.  Mark  Long 
Byrd.  Carroll  David 
Cahlll,  Michael  Joseph 
Cahn.  Robert  Solomon 
Caldwell,  Joseph  Wallace 
Caloway,  Grover  Randolph 
Camp,  Richard  Michael 
Campagnolo,  Eugene  Louis 
Campbell,  Darrell  W. 
Campbell,  Jay  Alan 
Canfleld,  Susan  Barbara 
Cannon.  William  James 
Carlln,  WllUam  Philip 
Carlson.  Robert  Stanley 
Carman.  Ernest  Westervelt,  II 
Carmody.  James  Albert 
Carpenter,  Harold  Francis 
Carpenter,  Lee  Allan 


Carroll.  James  Chester 

Carron.  Michael  Joseph 

Carter,  Lynn,  II 

Carter,  Richard  Bruce 

Carter,  Robert  Keith 

Cartwrlght,  John  Beck 

Cartwright,  William  Fuller 

Casey,  James  Francis,  Jr. 

Cassat,  Gary,  I 

Catania,  John  Jacob 

Cavanaugh,  Michael  Patrick 

Center,  William  DlUard 

Chaisson,  James  Edgar 

Champa,  Louis  Marko,  Sr. 

Charuhas.  Richard  Brian 

Chavez.  Angelo 

Chernegle,  Michael  Alexander 

Chester,  Robert  Allen 

Chrlstensen,  Carl  Cummer 

Church.  Michael  Arthur 

Clapp.  William  Reynold 

Clark,  Philip  Spratt,  Jr. 

Clarke,  Edwin  Alfred 

Clefton,  Gordon  Allen 

Cllmer,  Clyde  HoUls 

Coats,  Michael  Loyd 

Ooble,  Melvin  Alan 

Cohen,  Jay  Martin 

Colbotirn,  Thomas  Adams 

Cole.  Peter  William 

Cole,  Richard  Ward 

Coles,  Julian  Ralph 

Collins,  William  Thomas,  Jr. 

Comer,  Thomas  Arthur 

Oonnellan.  Joseph  Peter 

Connors,  Bruce  Hartmann 

Conway.  Joseph  Vincent,  Jr. 

Cook.  Jeffrey  Alan 

Cookinham.  James  Bryan  Hulburd 

Cooley.  John  Sharpe 

Coop)€r.  Harold  Lambert 

Corey.  Robert  Orrln.  Jr. 

Corr.  Howard  Alan 

Cosgrove.  John  Patrick 

Cates,  Clifton  Bledsoe,  III 

Celmer,  John  Anthony 

Cei>eda,  Wlllam  Lohr 

Chaloupka,  Allan  Blschof 

Chaney,  Dennis  Allen 

Chatham,  Howard  Maitland 

Cheek,  Manson  Harold 

Chesnut,  Wilbur  Eugene 

Chlsholm,  Christopher  Ian 

Church,  John  Henry,  Jr. 

Clabaugh,  Cecil  Allen 

Clark,  James  Samuel 

Clark,  William  Stanton,  Jr. 

Cleal.  Stephen  Roger 

Clements.  Jerry  Allen 

Clover.  Richard  Samuel,  III 

Cobb,  William  Wilson,  Jr. 

Coffey,  Philip  George,  III 

Oohlmeyer,  Chris  Harold 

Cole,  Frederick  Byron 

Cole.  Richard  John  II 

Coleman.  Richard  Lewis 

Collins.  James  Lloyd 

Colvert.  Robert  Gary 

Conaway,  Robert  Michael 

Connelly.  John  Thomas 

Conrad.  Raymond  Paul 

Oonyers,  Robert  John 

Cook.  Ronald  Earl 

Cooley,  George  Cornelius 

Cooper.  Bruce  Paul 

Cooper,  William  Richard 

Cornett,  Ronald  Jerry 

Corrlgan,  Gerard  Michael 

Cosgrove,  Robert  Michael 

Oostlow,  Allan  James. 

Couch,  Charles  Andrew 

Courvllle,  James  Dewey 

Cox,  Kenneth  Lee 

Craig,  David  Michael 

Crapps,  Clark  Peat 

Crawford,  Jerry  Wayne 

Crego,  Howard  Lawrence 

Crotteau,  Robert  Allen 

CuUen,  James  Stephen 

Cunningham,  Kenneth  Newton 

Curran,  William  Maurice 


Curtis,  Philip  James 
Cyrus,  David  Eugene 
Dale,  John  Lipscomb 
Dam,  Allan  Scott 
Danesl,  Michael  Ekimuud 
Dantone,  Harold  Brelsford 
Dare,  James  Ash  ton.  Jr 
Daughenbaugh,  John  Stewart 
Davles,  Gregory  John 
Davis,  Edward  Lyle 
Davis,  Henry  Louis 
Davis,  Robert  Glenn 
Davis.  William  Aaron,  Jr. 
Deholl,  Robert  Arbuthnot 
Delaere,  Lavonne  Kay 
Deleeuw,  William 
Dengler,  Prank  Gavin 
Derry,  John  Harry,  Jr. 
Desllets.  Robert  Aug.uste 
Devlin.  Joseph  Vincent 
Cottle.  William  Thomas 
Coumatoe.  Michael  James 
Cowan.  Robert  Lee.  Jr. 
Crabtree,  Michael  Calvin 
Craig.  James  Robert 
Craven.  Edward  Richard 
Crawshaw,  Robert  Ord 
Crlstlna,  Anthony  Edward 
Crumrlne,  James  Everett 
Cunningham,  David  Lynn 
Cunningham.  Reed  Ligon 
Curtis,  Lee  Ross 
Curtis,  Richard  Mark 
Dalgle.  Noel  Anthony 
Daly,  Thomas  Milton 
Danberg.  Robert  Benell 
Danna.  Richard,  John 
Dantzler,  Herman  Lee,  Jr. 
Darsney,  David  Paul 
David,  king  Jack 
Davis,  Dudley  Leroy 
Davis,  Gary  Malcolm 
Davis,  John  Philip 
Davis,  William  Randall 
Dawson,  James  Seth.  Ill 
Delmler,  James  Dennis 
Delaney,  Kevin  FYancls 
Dempsey.  John  Garrett 
Dennis,  Jackie  Lee 
Desautels,  Jeffrey  Henry 
Dettmann,  Terry  Robert 
Devries,  James  Floyd 
Dew,  John  Robert 
Dlblase,  Gene  Frederick 
Dlckover,  David  George 
Dlefendorf ,  Peter  Barry 
DiUey,  Dennis  Patrick 
Dillon.  David  Lee 
Dimock.  James  Robert 
Dinwiddle,  Hugh  Norman 
Dlx,  Richard  Jack 
Dlwgosh,  William  Richard 
Dodson.  Timothy  Joe 
Donlon.  Thomas  Francis,  Jr. 
Dormer,  James  Warren 
Dorsett.  Lawrence  Preston 
Doty,  Anthony  Orr 
Douglas.  Charles  Owen 
Dow.  William  Graig 
Doyle.  John  Stuart.  Jr. 
Dozler.  Edward  Chris 
Drake.  Frank  David 
Dranchak.  John  Charles 
Drury.  John  Lee 
Duchesneau.  Robert  Edward 
Duecy.  Charles  Patrick 
Dufford.  George  Chester.  Jr. 
Duggan.  Robert  Francis 
Dumas.  Jeffrey  Mack 
Duncan.  John  Hollls 
Dunker.  WlUlam  Lawrence 
Durgln.  Harlan  Michael 
Dutton.  Hubert  Langston,  Jr. 
Dwyer.  Stephen  Michael 
Dyer.  James  Richard 
Dexter,  Donald  Nelson 
Dickinson.  John  Duff 
Dickson,  Bonnie  Joyce 
Dlffley,  Peter 

Dllley,  Robert  Thatcher,  II 
Dillon,  Edward  Stephen 
Dlnkelsplel,  Robert  Louis 
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Divine.  Thomas  Frank 
Dixon,  William  Paul 
Dodd.  James  Lee 
Doe.  James  Ernest 
Doolin,  Edward  Hamilton  III 
Dorratcague.  Dennis  Eugene 
Doss.  David  Leon 
Dougherty.  Anthony  W. 
Douglas.  Robert  Eugene 
Dooming.  William  Milnor,  IV 
Doyle,  Robert  Charles 
Dram.  Jesse  C>tus.  in 
Drake,  John  Oliver,  Jr. 
Drew,  Richard  II 
Dry,  Melvin  Spence 
Dudderar.  Raymond  Albert,  Jr. 
Duenslng,  James  Allyu 
Duffy,  Timothy  William 
Duke.  Clinton  Harrison.  Jr. 
Dumlniak.  Robert  Francis 
Duncan.  Michael  Joseph 
Dunn,  James  Thomas 
Dusa,  Ronald  John 
Dwyer.  Kevin  Richard 
Dyckman,  Dennis  Vincent 
Earle.  Otis  Keener 
East,  Richard  Hackett 
Eastman.  Guy  Arthur 
Eaves,  Robert  Arthur,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Arthur  Lee 
Edwards,  David  Anthony 
Edwards  Wilbur  Everette,  Jr. 
Elsold,  John  Francis 
Elliott,  Lawrence  Bruce 
Enilott.  Robert  Russell 
Ellis,  Charles  Eugene 
Elmendorf ,  Jon  Rice 
Emery.  Sidney  Williams.  Jr. 
Engle.  Edward  Charles 
Enrlght,  Thomas  Howard 
Erb,  Robert  Stephen 
Errlckson,  Wayne 
ESskew,  John  Daniel 
Etter,  Steven  Milton 
Evans,  Robert  Stacy 
Every,  Robert  Eugene 
Pal.  James  Stanley 
Parrell,  Prank  John 
Pastabend,  Gerald  Earl 
Faulkner.  George  Prultt,  Jr. 
Fedle,  Michael  Lee 
Pellner.  William  StoUc 
Perenchlck,  Richard  John 
PernandM,  William,  11 
Ferris,  Rrehard  Lee 
Petler,  Gregory  Philip 
Flandaca,  Ronald  Ernest 
Fischer,  Edward  Bussey 
Flshman.  Gary  Lance 
Fitzgerald,  John  Stephen 
Easterllng,  Lael  Ray 
Eastman,  Jon  Andrew 
Eberth,  Robert  William 
Edwards,  Brian  Alfred 
Edwards,  Robert  Andrew 
Elserloh.  Philip  Lawrence 
Eldred,  William  Lester 
Elliott,  Richard  Francis 
Elliott,  Ross  Tompkins 
Ellis,  Howard  Dorf 
Eisner,  James  Allen 
Enderlein,  William  Phillip 
Englebretson,  Ronald  Earl 
Ensmlnger,  Gerald  David 
Erlckson,  Richard  Clark 
Escajeda,  Ruben 
Esposito.  John  Philip 
Evans.  Patrick  Lewis 
Evert,  Richard  Downey 
Ewers,  Benjamin  James.  Jr. 
Farina,  John  Francis 
Parrell.  James  Peter 
Fates,  Richard  Janney 
Pawcett,  Peter  Pormanek 
Pelger,  Herman  Victor 
Penton,  John  Ward 
Fercjuson.  Robert  Andrew,  Jr. 
Perrell.  David  Michael 
Pessenden.  Richard  Mial 
Fetterly.  Larry  Robert 
Fischer,  Edward  Francis 


Fisher.  Mark  Wayne 
Fitzgerald,  Michael  Joseph 
Flaherty,  Dennis  James 
Flaherty,  James  Thomas 
Flanagan,  Nathan  Barney 
narey.  Anthony  James 
Flick"  Hut'h  Meredith.  Jr. 
Folker.  Cecil  Jackson 
Fontanler.  Charles  Ev.gene 
Forbes,  Jimmy  McMillan,  Jr. 
Potisum,  .\iiton  Phillip 
Foulsliani,  Charles  Kenneth 
Fowler,  Michael  Dulany 
Fo.x,  Steven  Merritt 
Francis.  Gary  Edward 
Prank  Timothy  Michael 
Freeland.  Charles  Douglas 
Freeswick,  Douglas  John 
Freudenthal.  Paul  Edward 
Fromme.  Benjamin  Charles 
Fry,  Joseph  Francis 
Fulghu.ii,  Robert  Dale 
Gabona.  Ernest  Joseph 
G. lines,  Carl  .^mos,  Jr, 
Galentine.  Paul  Guy,  IH 
Gardner,  George  Henry,  III 
Garrett,  Charles  Edw.ird 
Garrisun,  Alan  Willard 
Garwood,  Richard  Mallery 
Gates,  John  Kenneth 
Geer,  George  Barnash 
Gelsomlno.  Michael  Josepn 
German.  James  Jay 
Gibbs.  Dennis  Keith 
Gilbert.  George  Roland 
GiUaspie,  Robert  Morton 
Gillespie,  Lindsay  Moore 
Flaherty,  Michael  Bart 
Flandreau.  Mark  Endicott 
Fletcher.  Michael  Henry 
Flynn,  Thoir.as  Joseph 
Folker.  Stanley  Frank.  Jr. 
Font2,  Charles  Roy 
Forbes.  Keith  Cary 
Possum.  Leon  Keith 
Fowler.  Jonathan  Peters 
Fo.x.  James  Richard 
Foye,  Brian  .\sa 
Frank,  Joe  Lee,  III 
Frederick.  Ronald  Jon 
Freeman,  Floyd  Eugene 
French,  Richard  Wayne 
Proggett,  Stephan  John 
Frostad.  Theodor  Bernard 
Fry.  Robert  Marvin 
FuUar,  Wil!:am  John 
Oaffney,  Paul  Golden,  II 
Gaine.s',  Gary  West 
Gallery.  Philip  Daly.  Jr. 
Garrett.  Cain.  Jr 
Garrigues,  Ned  William 
Gartner,  Jeffrey  Winter 
Gaston,  Everett  Blair 
Gaul,  Michael  Terrence 
Gellfuss.  Clayton  Ramsay 
Genstil,  Stephen  Michtiel 
Germanl,  Thomas  Robert 
Glffm,  Bryant  Wayne 
Gililland,  Robert  Patrick 
Gilleskie,  Robert  Joseph 
Gilmartln,  Joseph  William.  Jr. 
Gingrich,  Stewart  Lee 
Givens,  Larry  Russell 
Glaser,  Richard  James 
Glldden,  Stephen  William 
Glover.  Terry  Lee 
Glutting,  Joseph  Christopher 
Gmeiner.  Rocklln  Everett,  Jr. 
Goldberg.  Ira  Edward 
Goldmeyer.  Frederick  Richard 
Good,  Paul  Alan 
Gcxxlman.  Sheldon  J. 
Gordon.  Lyman  Crandon,  Jr. 
Oottschalk,  Glenn  Frederic 
Grabill,  Charles  Eugene,  Jr. 
Graham,  Roy  Edward,  Jr. 
Orannis.  William  Walter 
Gray,  Craig  Albert 
Green,  Thomas  Frederick 
Greenberger,  David 
Greer,  James  Walter,  Jr. 


Grimes,  John  David 
Grimm,  William  Frank 
Gross,  Christian  Robert 
Grun,  William  Frederick 
Gump,  Robert  Edgar 
Ounther,  Martin  Albert 
Gustafson,  Harry  Leonard,  III 
Haaf,  Joseph  Bernard 
Hagen,  Michael  Francis 
Haggland,  Alan  Lee 
Haines,  Howard  Keith,  II 
Halenza  Susan  Calhoun 
Hall,  Marshall  Vansant 
Gisch,  Robert  Gary 
Gladlcs,  John  Steven 
Glass,  Gary  Wayne 
GUsan,  Duane  Leon 
Glover,  William  Charles,  Jr. 
Glynn,  Hugh  Francis 
Goetz,  Daryl  Lee 
Goldfinch,  Albert  Louis 
Good,  David  Stanley 
Goode,  Eugene  Francis 
Goodsell,  Charles  Michael 
Gorham.  Lawrence  Morrison 
Gowen,  Charles  Thomas 
Graham,  Daniel  Earl 
Granger,  Patricia  Carol 
Grant.  Gary  Maxwell 
Gray,  Lawrence  Alan 
Green,  William  John 
Greene,  Darold  Price 
Griffin,  Robert  Edward,  Jr. 
Grimm,  Barry  Reid 
Grinnell,  Raymond  James,  Jr. 
Grulll,  Michael  David 
Gullbert.  Shelby  Sanders 
Gunter.  James  William,  Jr. 
Gurley,  Zenas  Norman 
Gygax,  Felix  Stephen 
Hagan,  Edward  Francis 
Hagenbruch,  Robert  Henry 
Haglund,  Bruce  Thadd 
Haines,  Stephen  George 
Hall,  Dale  Thomas 
Hall,  Robert  Carter 
Hallauer,  Russell  Lewis 
Hamilton,  Jerry  Allen 
Hamilton,  Reed  Duncan,  Jr. 
Hamm,  Roger  Harold 
Hammond.  Ray  ford  Earl 
Hampson,  James  Price 
Hankins,  Irvln  White,  in 
Hannigan,  James  John,  III 
Hanssen,  Henry  Raphael,  Jr. 
Hardin,  Larry  Kenneth 
Harding,  Wynn  Allen 
Harmes,  William  Andrew- 
Harmon,  James  William,  Jr. 
Harper,  Weldon  Lee 
Harris.  Joe  Newton 
Harty,  John.  Ill 
Harvey,  James  Robert 
Hassell,  Thomas  Jerrold 
Haverland.  Mark  Albert 
Hay.  Donald  Ross 
Hayes,  John  McWane 
Hayes.  Robert  Leslie 
Haynsworth.  Perry  Seattle,  Jr. 
Healy.  Donald  Jeremiah 
Hebblewhite,  Harry  Rives 
Heffernan.  Ralph  Richard 
Hell.  Charles  Clayton,  Jr. 
Heilmann.  Thomas  Carl 
Heinzel,  John  Thomas 
Heltzman.  Jerry  Lee 
Heller,  David  Alan 
Henderson,  Joseph  Kee 
Hendricks.  Dale  Wayne 
Henke,  Charles  Barton 
Hallman,  Denis  Stllwell 
Hamilton,  John  Wesley 
Hamilton,  Steven  Monroe 
Hammer,  Don  Charles 
Hampshire,  Eddie  Walter 
Hamre,  Peter  Eugene 
Hannifin,  Steven  Patrick 
Hanrahan,  John  Dennis 
Harden,  Charles  Edward 
Hardin.  Tommle  Dean 
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Harford,  Joseph  Lee 
Harmon,  Billy  Ward 
Harper,  James  Edward 
Harris,  George  Scott 
Hart,  Larry  Joe 
Harvell.  Michael  Cleland 
Harville,  Robert  Albert 
Hatcher,  Douglas  Carlton 
Hawkins,  Robert  Baran 
Hayes,  Jack  Douglas 
Hayes,  Mary  Anne 
Hayes,  Thomas 
Hayward,  Bruce  Winslow 
Hearn,  Thomas  William 
Heckert,  Craig  Robert 
Held,  William  John 
Heiles,  Beverly  Anne 
Helntz.  John  Wade.  Jr. 
Heltzman.  Gordon  E 
Helfrlch.  Patrick  Clyde 
Helm.  John  L. 
Henderson.  Robert  Dale 
Hendrix.  Royal  Felix  III 
Hepler.  Richard  Brian 
Herrlford.  Jimmy  Lewis 
Hester,  William  Leon.  Jr 
Hewlett,  Edward  Malcolm 
Higglns.  James  Francis.  Jr 
Hiehsmith.  Ravmond  Carl.  Jr. 
Hill.  Carl  Clifton.  Ill 
Hill.Donal  Mcllvalne 
Hill.  William  Boyd 
Hlllard.  John  Rams 
Hinsman,  Donald  Ernest 
Hintz.  Beth  Marie 
Hoback.  Christopher  W. 
Hodges.  George  Lee.  Jr. 
Hodson.  Eric  Staf 
Hoffman.  Herbert  Stewart.  Ill 
Hofwolt.  Gerald  Lee 
Hogan.  Richard  Harden.  Jr 
Holden.  Hugh  Frederick 
Holihan.  Robert  George.  Jr. 
Hollerbach.  Robert  John 
Hollyfield.  Edward  Reid 
Holmes.  Richard  Thor 
Holzapfel.  Bruce  Matthew 
Honigschmidt.  James  Otto 
Hood.  Edward  Francis  Miller 
Hoover,  Harwood,  Jr. 
Hopkins,  Raymond  Joseph 
Horn,  Thomas  James 
Home,  Lance  Cameron 
Horton,  William  Qlennwood 
Hotaling.  Andrew  Jay 
Houghton,  Thomas  Christopher 
Howe,  William  Bruce 
Herzberg.  Donald  Dale 
Heubach,  James  William 
Hicks,  Stormy  Thomas  William 
Hlggs,  Alfred  Henry,  Jr. 
Hildebrandt,  Philip  Clay 
Hill.  David  George 
Hill.  Karen  Duane 
Hill,  William  Poster 
Hlnkle,  James  Bruce 
Hinson.  Louie  Caldwell 
Hintz,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Hoban,  William  James 
Hodgson.  David  Alan 
Hoeche,  John  Wayne 
Hoffman,  Robert  Emmett 
Hogan.  John  Patrick 
Hogan,  Walton  Lewis.  Jr. 
Hollan.  Francis  Kevin 
Hcllenbeck.  Bernard  Guy.  Jr. 
Holllday,  Thomas  Balrd 
Holmberg.  Arvid  Leroy 
Holmes.  Robert  Allen 
Homko.  Pauline  Margaret 
Honour,  Craig  Gibson 
Hooker.  Gilbert  Norman 
Hopcroft,  Harry  Joseph.  Jr. 
Hopson,  James  Armour.  VI 
Home.  Kenneth  Alfred 
Horney,  Gregory 
Hosp.  Howard  Lynn 
Hough,  Phillip  Geoffrey 
Houln,  Eric  Joseph 
Howell,  Michael  Wayne 


Howell,  Ralph  Marion 
Huban,  George  Hambre  Jr. 
Hubert,  David  Leroy 
Hudson,  Carl  Eugene 
Huey,  Forrest  Randall 
Huggins,  Robert  Lloyd 
Hughes,  John  Parrell 
Hull,  Roger  Kermit 
Humphreys,  Alvin  Norman 
Hunnicutt,  John  Osborne,  III 
Hunter,  John  David 
Hvirst,  Dennis  Wayne 
Hutchlns,  John  Gardner 
Hydinger,  John  Paul 
Ilgenfrltz,  Kenneth  WilUam 
Inouye,  Lance  Masao 
Iversen,  Gary  Kenneth 
Jackson,  William  Henry,  Jr. 
Jacobs,  Frederick  Thomas 
James,  Bruce  Edward 
Janov,  Bernard 
Jeffords,  Jean  Sandra 
Jensen.  Gary  Dean 
Johann,  Robert  Kaylor 
Johnsen,  Robert  Lynn 
Johnson,  James  Walter 
Johnson,  John  Michael 
Johnson.  Lairy  Adrian 
Johnson.  Quentin  Charles 
Johnson,  Stephen  Alger 
Johnston,  John  Duane 
Jonasson,  William  Bradford,  Jr. 
Jones,  Harland  Wilber,  Jr. 
Howland,  Roger  Jensen 
Huber,  Elbert  William 
Hudgens,  Ambrose  William.  Jr. 
Hudson,  Gerald  Peter 
Huffaker.  Etouglas  Dean 
Hughes.  Edmond  Leon 
Hughes.  Roger  Neal 
Hulme.  Woodrow  Wilson.  II 
Humphreys.  James  Arthur.  Ill 
Himter,  Gerald  Franklyn,  Jr. 
Huntington.  George  William 
Hurston.  James  Edward 
Hyde.  Richard  Webster,  Jr. 
Ilili,  Carl  Bolton.  Jr. 
Inglis,  Thomas  Nelson,  III 
Irelan.  Dennis  Wayne 
Jackson.  Joseph  Ingram.  Jr. 
Jacobs.  Francis  Theodore 
Jacobson,  Mark  Ernst 
Jankovic,  Oleg 
Jantz,  Michael  William 
Jenkins,  Eben  Kenneth 
Jcdrlinlc,  John  Anthony 
Johns  Vernon  Michael 
Johnson,  Ardian  Warren,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Jay  Lynn 
Johnson.  Jon  Craig 
Johnson,  Paul  Francis 
Johnson,  Robert  Stephen 
Johnson,  Susan  Fairbanks 
Joines.  James  Junior 
Jones,  Alfred  Anthony 
Jones,  Michael  Alan 
Jones.  Richard  Leonard 
Jonik.  Philip  Anthony 
Joyce.  Kevern  Richard 
Kalashian.  Daniel 
Kambic.  William  Joseph 
Kane.  John  Edward.  Jr, 
Katauskas.  Philip  John 
Keagy.  Thomas  James 
Keaton.  William  Creath 
Keefe.  Richard  Joseph 
Keith.  Philip  Allen 
Keller.  Gary  Robert 
Kelly.  James  Scott 
Kemp.  John  Melton 
Kennedy.  John  Patrick 
Kearn.  James  Franklin 
Kerr.  Thomas  Webster 
Kershaw.  Roy  Allen 
Kick.  Nelson  Joseph.  Jr. 
Kiernan,  Loyd  JulUan,  III 
Kilmartin.  Huge  Edward  Jr. 
Kincald.  Thomas  Richard 
Kinnison.  Gary  J. 
Klrkpatrlck.  Eric  Hay 


KJeldsen.  Richard  Christian 
Klein,  John  Charles  III 
Knapp,  Larry  Ray 
Koch,  William  Radcilffe 
Koenig,  Karl  Victor 
Koller,  John 
Koslch,  John  Lewis 
Kraatz,  William  Harry 
Kratovll,  Edward  William 
Krause,  Larry  Lee 
Jones,  Stephen  King 
Jorgenson,  Richard  Clair 
Kadlick.  Richard  Mark 
Kaler,  Robert  Larry 
Kamp.  Lothar  Frank 
Kane,  William  John 
Katstos.  Chirs  Louis 
Keane,  Walter  Francis  Jr. 
Keef ,  Mark  Byron 
Keefer,  Richard  Lee 
Kelthly,  John  Luther 
Kellett.  Raymond  Arthur  Jr. 
Kelsey.  David  Bruce 
Kennedy.  John  Francis 
Kent,  John  Frederick 
Kerr,  Etona  Lee 
Kersey,  Michael  Laurence 
Kevan.  Mark  Richard 
Kiechel.  Walter  III 
Klffer,  James  Christian 
Kimball.  David  Patten 
Kinney,  Richard  Stephen 
Kirkendall.  James  Edward  Jr. 
Kivein,  Philip  Burge 
Klauser.  James  John 
Knapp.  John  Charles 
Knode.  Ronald  Barry 
Koehler,  Richard  Evans 
Kolarcik.  Kenneth  Ernest 
Koopman.  Theodore 
Kosky.  Edward  Louis 
Krampf.  Margaret  Frances 
Kratovil.  Robert  Orvllle 
Krawchuk,  Peter 
Kressel.  Herbert  John 
Kroll.  James  Thomas 
Krupnlck.  Charles  .Alexander 
Kullberg.  Wayne  Robert 
Labate.  Henry  Anthony 
Ladouce.  Ralph  Jeffrey 
Lagow.  Michael  Laird 
Lai,  Alexander 
Lambert,  Max  Richard 
Lane,  William  Michael 
Lankford.  Ronny  Dean 
Lantrlp.  Bobby  Bennett 
Larock.  Francis.  Jr. 
Larue.  James  Lloyd 
Lawrence.  Robert  Edwin,  Jr. 
Lawson.  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Layl,  Jerry  Neal 
Leatherbury,  George  William 
Leblanc.  Paul  W'ilUam 
Lee.  David  Michael 
Lee.  John  Warren 
Leffew.  James  Thomas 
Lekander.  Daniel  Jon 
Lenz,  Jack  Carl 
Lesesne.  Joseph  Bancroft 
Lewis.  Mary  Ruth 
Lewis.  Robert  Ernest 
Linberger.  Alan  Gamble 
Lindoerfer.  Paul  Wesley 
Lindstedt.  Russell  James  11 
Linn.  Larry  Dean 
Linton.  Paul  Allen 
Lipson,  Merek  Evan 
Little.  Robert  John.  Jr. 
Krogstad.  Bruce  Norris 
Krulis.  Richard  Paul 
Kuehn,  Leo  Steven 
Kusiak.  Patrick  John 
Liicey.  Walter  Hamer  II 
Lafleur,  Jean  Russell 
Lagraff.  Kevin  John 
Lamarche.  Jay  Richard 
Lammers,  Roger  Anthony 
Laney.  Robert  Bayllss 
Lannlng,  John  Thomtts 
Laplcola,  John  Jay 
Larson,  Vernon  James 
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Lascala.  Bernard  Joeepli 
Lawson,  Bobby  Ray 
Lawton.  Richard  Warren 
Lear,  Daniel  Barrett 
Leaver,  Stephen  Coffman 
Lee.  Charles  Allen 
Lee,  Douglas  Edward 
Lee.  Robert  Edward 
Lehman,  Leo  Joseph.  Jr. 
Lemon,  Ronald  Scott 
Leppert,  Michael  Erwln 
Lewis,  Edgar  Barry 
Lewis,  Michael  Nelson 
Llfgren.  James  Arthur 
Lindner,  Theodore  Martin 
Llndsey,  Charles  Morgan 
Llndstrom.  Eric  David 
Llrmen.  David  Charles 
Llplnskl.  John  Bernard 
Little,  Douglas  Bruce 
Logue,  Donley  Charles,  Jr. 
Lohla.  Jerry  Alan 
Long.  Kirk  AJan 
Long.  Robert  Lavern 
Longerbone.  James  Michael 
Lope?.  Albert  Richard 
L<:iwe.  Michael  Baxter 
Luca.  Matthew  Harmon 
Liicey.  Joseph  Francis 
Lund.  Allan  Bruce 
Lydlard.  John  Morton.  Ill 
Lyons,  John  Thomas.  Ill 
hiaccoy,  Bruce  David 
Mackln,  John  Joseph 
Madden.  Donna  Margaret 
Madden.  Thomas  Francis 
Magee.  William  Thomas.  Ill 
Maiden,  Jesse  Joe 
Malmborg.  Charles  Leroy 
Manker.  William  Harold.  Jr. 
Mara,  Theodore  John 
Marquis,  William  Phillip 
Marschner.  Walter  David 
Marshall,  Philip  Roundy 
Marshall.  William  McParland,  Jr. 
Martin,  James  Philip 
Martin.  Kurt  Stewart 
Martin.  Thomas  Francis 
Martinson.  Charles  Leonard 
Marril.  Stephen  Patrick 
Mast,  James  Welker 
Matheson.  Stephen  Henry 
Matthews.  William  Charles 
Mauldm.  James  Davis  Drane,  Jr. 
Lohnes.  Jonathan  James 
Long.  Philip  Reeves 
Longardt,  Michael  George 
Longeway.  David  Michael 
Louder.  Frederick  Charles.  Jr. 
Lowry.  William  Harlan 
Lucas.  Robert  GiUem 
Ludwig.  John  Elmer.  Ill 
Lundquist.  Carl  Iver 
Lynch.  Edward  Junior 
Lysaker.  Jack  Thomas 
Maciejewski.  John  Norbert 
MacNeiU.  Kent  Van  Lewis 
Madden.  Edward  Leo 
Madel.  Robert  William 
Mahumed,  Karl  Arthur 
Mallon.  David  Joseph,  Jr. 
Mangin.  Albert  Mitchell 
Mann.  Edward  Francis,  Jr. 
Marenbach.  Harry  Alfred 
Marra.  John  Frank 
Marsh.  Frank  Anthony 
Marshall.  William  Dale 
Martin.  Howard  Edwin.  Ill 
Martin.  Kenneth  Wayne 
Martin.  Patrick  Gregory 
Martin.  William  Henry.  Ill 
Marvel.  Dennis  C. 
Masden.  Ward  Beacher.  Jr. 
Mathers,  Lee  Jon 
Math  is,  Larry  Thomas 
Mauck,  Charles  Joel.  Ill 
Mavipln.  William  Edward.  Jr. 
Maxwell.  David  George 
Mayer,  John  Frederick.  Jr. 
Mizza.  Joseph  Dennis 
McBride.  Lawrence  Gary 


McCance.  Richard  Lee 
McCarthy.  John  James,  Jr. 
McCarthy,  Vincent  John 
McConnell,  Harry  George 
McConnell,  Michael  Charles 
McCormack,  Jerry  Wayne 
ML-Cow-in,  Kenneth  Edwin 
McDermott.  Donald  Gary 
McDowell.  R<jbert  Lloyd 
McElroy.  William  Charles,  Jr. 
McCrce,  James  Murry 
McGlashan.  Douglas  Scott 
McGough,  Charles  Randall 
McGowan,  James  William 
McGrath,  Thomas  Joseph 
McGregor,  Alexander  Broford 
McGuire.  Joseph  Ruane.  Jr. 
McHugh.  Michael  Lyn 
Mclntyre.  Samuel  Peter 
McKee,  Phillip  Francis 
McLain.  Larry  John 
McLaughlin.  James  Terrence 
McLellan.  William  Rops 
McMaster.  Timothy  Richard 
McMurray.  Bruce  Kirkland 
McNeace,  Dwlght  William 
McRoberts.  James  Scott 
Meade,  Martin  Carl 
Meads,  Leonard  Enzer 
Measel,  Martin  Leman 
Mayer,  Charles  Walter,  Jr. 
Mayo,  Richard  Walter 
McAdoo.  Richard  Allen 
McCaleb,  Virgil  Frank 
McCann.  Eugene  Dennis 
McCarthy.  Joseph  Edward 
McClure,  Halbert  Steele  Deleon 
McDonnell,  Lawrence  Gregg 
McCorkell,  Thomas  Eugene 
McCormlck,  Michael  Timothy 
McCreary,  Walter  Ellwood 
McDonough,  Edward  Charles 
McDowell,  William  Lee,  in 
McGarlty,  Kevin  James 
McGlnnls,  Stephen  Jack 
McGlothlln,  Clifton  Lee 
McGowan.  Edward  Charles,  Jr. 
McGrath,  James  Patrick 
McGreevey,  Henry  Joseph 
McGulre.  John  Francis,  Jr. 
McHatton.  James  Thomas 
Mcintosh.  John  Ekiward 
McKee.  John  Raymond.  Jr. 
McEClnnon.  William  Stephen 
McLaughlin.  Arthur  Jay.  Ill 
McLaughlin.  William  Thomas 
McMahon.  Douglas  DuvaU 
McMullen.  Richard  Floyd 
McNaughton.  Paul  Richard 
McQuerter.  Kent  Loryn 
McRoskey,  John  Henry 
Meadows,  Robert  Preston 
Meany,  William  Michael 
Meckfessel,  John  Frederick 
Meehan,  Patrick  Harold 
Meier,  Lyle  Dean 
Merrill.  Herbert  Walker.  Jr. 
Metcalf .  Stephen 
Metzger.  William  Robert 
Mewhlnney.  Thomas  Rellly 
Meyer.  James  Ray 
Mlchajluk,  Bevery  Jae 
Mlddlebrooks.  Robert  Durwood 
MlkuUs,  Charles  John,  Jr. 
Miles,  James  Edward 
Miller.  Dana  Fontaine 
Miller,  James  John 
Miller,  Patrick  Albertus 
Miller,  Robert  Jerel 
Miller,  William  Conrad 
Milne,  George  Frederick 
Mlltko,  Stanley  Edward.  Jr. 
Mlnter.  Richard  Graham 
Mltnlk.  John 
Mobley,  Sydney  Donetta 
Moffett,  James  Francis,  m 
Monagle,  Daniel  Edward 
Montgomery,  Jamee  Derby,  Jr. 
Moon,  Julian  Lafayette,  m 
Moore,  Charles  William,  Jr. 
Moore.  Frederick  John 


Moore,  Kevin,  Thomas 
Moore,  Michael  Patrick 
Moore,  Thomas  Joseph 
Mora,  Jlmmle  Alfred 
Morell,  Paul  Leroy 
Morgan,  Vincent  Schuver 
Mehrtens,  Prank  John 
Merrlam,  Alvln  Russell 
Metcalf,  Michael  Donald 
Metzger,  Joe  David 
Meuchel,  Frank  Tony 
Meyer,  Francis  Douglas 
Michael,  Don  Richard 
Mlcken,  Robert  Warren 
Mlkell,  Oswald  Llghtsey 
Milam.  James  Aaron 
Mlllen,  Joseph  Andrew 
Miller,  Grady  Wilson,  III 
Miller,  John  Dudley,  Jr. 
Miller,  Robert  Daniel 
Miller,  Walter  Everett 
Mills,  Jon  Martin 
Mllner,  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Minno,  Dennis  Stephen 
Mitchell,  Theodore  Arnold 
Moak,  Donald  Charles 
Mock,  William  George 
Molr,  William  Preston 
Monroe,  John  Frazler 
Montz,  Andrew  Curtis 
Moore,  Arnold  Preston 
Moore,  Frederick  Cranford 
Moore,  John  Anthony 
Moore,  Leland  Thompson 
Moore,  Owen  Edward 
Moore,  Walker  Dupree 
Moreau,  Richard  Baker 
Morgan,  James  Edward 
Morge,  Kenneth  Warren 
Morgenson,  James  Eric 
Morris.  Phillip  Oall 
Morse,  Francis  Xavler 
Motl,  Gerald  Patrick 
Mueller,  William  Joseph 
Mulhern,  Edward  Michael 
Mullen,  Michael  Glenn 
Mulligan,  Robert  Dale 
Munlz,  Fred  Louis 
Munnlkhuysen,  Richard  Dallam 
Murach,  Edward  Francis  Joseph 
Myers,  David  Lee 
Myles,  James  Albert 
Nathan,  Stephen  Paul 
Nawrockl,  Lawrence  Meledln 
Naydan,  Theodore  Phillip 
Neal,  Paul  Gartrelle 
Neale,  Michael  Tllghman 
Nelson,  David  William 
Nelson,  Robert  Hugo 
Neumann,  Adolf 
NevlUe  WllUam  Joslah,  Jr. 
Nlbe,  Richard  Jerome 
Nichols  Kenneth  Leslie 
Nick,  Louis  Adolph,  Jr. 
Nlmmer,  David  Sherman 
Nobrlga,  Timothy  Alan 
Noel.  Charles  Edward 
NofTslnger,  William  John 
Nolan,  Thomas  Francis,  IV 
Nonoshlta,  Wayne  Gregory 
Norman,  Ronald  Wayne 
Norrls,  Robert  Norman,  Jr. 
Northrop,  Robert  Stiles 
Morris,  Charles  Romulus,  in 
Morrlssey,  Michael  Joseph 
Mortsakls,  John  Nicholas 
Moyers,  Darryl  Raymond 
Mulse.  Jeffrey  Robert 
Mulholland.  William  Michael 
Mullen.  Virginia  Christine 
Mundy.  William  Edward 
Munkres.  Raymond  Dale 
Munsey.  Charles  Robert.  Jr. 
Murray.  Leslie  Glenn 
Myers,  Richard  Noden 
Naedel.  Richard  Gregory 
Naughton,  Richard  Joseph 
Nawrockl,  Peter  Anthony 
Neal,  Charles  Clinton 
Neal,  Teddy  Max 
Needham,  Bruce  Harry 


Nelson,  John  Stanley 
Nepomuceno,  Eugenio  Nocon 
Neville,  Thomas  Francis 
Newton,  Samuel  Lamble 
Nlchol,  James  Arthur 
Nicholson,  Thomas  Merl 
Niehus,  James  Patrick 
Nlttle,  Jeremy  John 
Noe,  George  Albert,  Jr. 
Noerager,  Jon  Philip 
Nolan,  Robert  Gordon 
Nolter,  Joseph  Charles 
Nordmann,  Robert  George 
Norrls,  Lowell  Robert 
Norrls.  William  James 
Norton,  John  Baker 
Nosal,  Leonard  Jerome 
Nyman,  Keith  Oscar 
OBrlan,  Alfred  Reginald  Walter 
O'Connor,  John  Dale 
O'Connor,  Thomas  Charles 
Ogdahl,  Arthur  Theodore 
Ohm,  Robert  Lee 
O'Leary,  Cornelius  Francis 
01sen,"john  Franklin 
Oltraver,  Dennis  Allen 
O'NeU.  Michael  William 
Opeka.  Donald  John 
Oser,  Eric  Leroy 
Otterson,  Peder  Harlan 
Owen.  Harold 
Owendoff,  Robert  Scott 
Owens,  James  Clarence 
Owens.  Richard  Lee 
Pacenza.  Franklin  Joseph 
Paine.  William  Gosnell,  Jr. 
Palkie.  Thomas  George 
Panchura.  Michael  John,  Jr. 
Parda,  Nelson  Robert 
Parlzek,  Bruce 
Parker.  Jimmy  Wayne 
Parkhur&t.  Lyman  Edward 
Parry.  Thomas  Victor 
Pascoe.  Donald  Bradley 
Patrick.  Urey  Woodworth,  III 
Patton.  John  Collier 
Payne.  Richard  Edward 
Pearson,  Robert  Thomas 
Pease,  Alfred  Anthony 
Nugent,  John  Thomas 
Ober,  William  Taylor 
O'Brien.  James  Patrick 
O'Connor.  Tliomas  Charles 
O'Dell  Edward  James 
O'Hanlon.  Michael  David 
Ohnemus.  Donald  Pierre 
Oliver.  Thomas  William,  III 
Olson,  Jerome  Arnlng 
Onder,  Jabes  Andrew 
O'Neill.  John  H..  Jr. 
Orzech.  James  Kenneth 
Osth.  John  Andrew 
Overman,  William  Robert 
Owens,  Stephen  Michael 
Owens,  Edward  Paul 
Owens.  James  David 
Owens,  William  Winterton.  IV. 
Pagett.  Phil  B..  II 
Pake.  Bryant  Gathlngs 
I»6jmer.  Raymond  John,  Jr, 
Pankow,  David  Herbert 
Parde,  Merlin  Lee 
Parker,  Anthony  Weybum 
Parker,  John  Joseph 
Parrlsh,  John  Michael 
Partridge.  Benjamin  Waring.  Ill 
Patrick.  Darl  Paul 
Patton,  Bernard  Warren 
Patton,  William  Joseph 
Pearson.  James  Anthony 
Pearson.  Ronald  Steven 
Pease,  Kendell  MUford.  Jr. 
Pegden,  Burl  Richard 
Pelaez,  Marc  Yve  Eugenio 
Peltier.  Donald  Wallace 
Perkins.  Allen  Leroy,  II 
Perrault,  Michael  Edward 
Pestorlus.  Thomas  Daniel 
Petersen.  Robert  Elmer 
Peterson.  FYank  James 


Peterson.  Robert  Lee 
Petrlno,  Richard  Alan  Domenlck 
Phelan,  James  Arthur 
Phillips.  Everett  Leon 
Picciuolo.  Jonathan  Charles 
Piehl,  James  William 
Pierman,  David  Charles 
Plnkerton.  Everett  David 
Pletscher.  James  Harvey 
Plyler,  Conrad  A.,  Jr. 
Polk.  Deward  Winston 
Polk.  Michael  Raymond 
Pond,  Barbara 
Poole.  William  Leonard 
Poner.  Joel  Alan 
Posnak.  George  Peter 
Potter,  Jay  McCune 
Powell,  BlaJte  L. 
Powell.  Darreli  Russell 
Powers.  Richard  George 
Prawdzlk.  David  Allen 
Preece.  Bill  Rutherford 
Prestero.  Mark  George 
Prmce.  Michael  David 
Pierce.  John  Wentwonh 
Peloquin.  Peter  Joseph 
Ferine,  Stephen  Gray 
Perkins,  Earl  Eugene.  Jr, 
Perrotta,  Joseph  William.  Jr. 
Peter,  Leo  Edwin.  Jr. 
Peterson.  Arne  Maurice 
Peterson.  Gordon  Irwin.  Jr. 
Petersen.  Walter  Harry 
Pfahl.  Roger  Alan 
Philli;>s.  Braden  James 
Philpott.  Bruce  Ray 
Pickett.  Ludwell  Lewis 
Pier.  JefTrey  Ross 
P;;isbury.  Joel  Hartley 
Plnnell.  Robert  Brian 
Plr.mmer.  Douglas  Allen 
Poh.  Lawrence  Charles  Josep.  Jr. 
Polk.  James  Stanley 
Pollard.  Don  Pearson 
Ponessa.  Alfred  Edward 
Porter.  Joel 
Poner.  Ronald  D. 
Post,  John  Rockwell.  Jr 
Potwora.  Raymond  Paul 
Powell.  Edward  Bennett.  Jr. 
Powell.  William  Oscar.  Ill 
Prall.  Thomas  Edward 
Precht.  Phillip  Rodney 
Presecan.  Thomas  Norman 
Priccc.  James  Stephen 
Prlscilla.  Ronald  John 
Proctor.  Kenneth  Allen 
Pruske.  James  Edward 
Purvis,  James  Douglas  Jr. 
Putnam,  Michael  Blair 
Pyrz,  Kenneth  Edward 
Rabren,  Bobby  Ray 
Ralston,  Michael  Gilbert 
Ramsey,  Jerry  Dean 
Rasfeld,  Joseph  Henry 
Rasmussen,  Christopher  Lee 
Ray,  James  Blllle  Jr. 
Reardon,  Andrew  Pltzpatrlck 
Rearer,  Thomas  Charles 
Redflel'd.  Judd  Hamilton  III 
Reeber.  Christopher  Joseph 
Reed.  Robert  Bushnell  Jr. 
Reeves,  Billy  Smith 
Reldhead,  Ricky  Morris 
Reinhelmer,  Richard 
Rlccl,  Ronald  Vincent 
Rice,  Vincent  Robert 
Richardson,  Harmond  Becker  III 
Richardson.  William  Lee 
Rlckards.  El  wood  Bright  Jr. 
Rider,  Hans  Eugene 
Riffer,  William  James 
Rlfkln,  Dennis 
Riley,  Charles  William 
Riley,  Francis  Clair  Jr. 
Riley.  Michael  Andrew 
Ritchie.  Coy  Doyle  Jr. 
Rivers,  Charles  Silas  Jr. 
Robben,  Charles  David  Jr. 
Robblns,  Spencer  Everett  II 
Roberts,  Gary  Gene 


Proffltt,  Bobby  Wayne 
Punches,  JeSrey  Newton 
Putnam,  Frank  William 
Pyle,  Kenneth  Lawrence 
Rabb,  Michael  Trlbble 
Raglln,  Kenneth  Alan 
Ramsey,  Edward  Allen 
Randhahn,  Gary  Joseph 
Rasmussen,  Andrew  Anthony 
Rather,  James  John 
Reape,  Gerald  John 
Reardon,  Kevin  John 
Redeker,  Steven  James 
Redford,  Melvin  Robert  Jr, 
Reed,  James  Ronald 
Reedy,  John  G. 
Regan,  Kevin  James 
Relmert,  Ronnie  Charles 
Rlbaudo,  Nicolas  Ross 
Rice,  Arlelgh  Hamilton  Jr. 
Richardson,  Arthur  Lee  II 
Richardson,  Paul  Fredrick 
Rlchey,  Daniel  Otto 
Riddle,  John  Htunbert 
Ries,  Stephen  Hamilton 
Riffle,  Donald  Lee 
Rlgsby,  John  Newton 

Riley,  Edward  Monroe  Jr. 

Riley,  Kathleen  Ruth 

Rlnaldl,  Ronald  Albert 

Rlttenour.  Harry  Taylor 

Rtzzardl.  Dennis  Albert 

Robblns,  John  Randolph 

Roberds,  Darryel  Lee 

Roberts.  James  Arnold 

Roberts.  Richard  Newton 

Roberts,  William  Pope 

Robinson.  James  Howard 

Roeske.  AUred  Duane 

Rogers.  William  Lynn 

RoguE.  David  Francis 

Romanowsk:.  Stanley  James 

Rooke,  Harold  Norman 

Rose.  John  Michael 

Ross.  David  Bernard 

Rouse.  Fred  Lawson 

Rovetto.  Gary  Wayne 

Rowley,  Dennis  James 

Ruch,  William  Leech  III 

Ruhe,  Barnaby  Seiger 

Rumpf.  Daniel  John 

Russell.  Robert  Edward  Mololju 

Ryan,  Mark  Joseph 

Sacks,  Brian  Lee 

Salez,  Nelson  Charles 

Samms,  Floyd  Tamerlane  Jr, 

Samuelson,  David  Rudolph 

Sandberg.  Hyrum  Carl  III 

Sandlson.  Gordon  Thomas 

Sandoz.  Patrick  Allen 

Santee.  James  Li  ten 

Sater.  Alex  Joel  in 

Sautter.  Frederick  Root  Jr. 

Sawln.  James  Leslie 

Saxman,  Jonathan  Humphrey 

Scales,  Frar.cis  Leo 

Scally,  Robert  Ernest 

Schaeffer.  Paul  Anthony 

Schanning.  Brian  Peter 

Schaubel,  Raymond  Charles 

Roberts.  Wade  Hampton  Jr. 

Roblchaud,  Gerald  Oliver 

Roby,  Charles  Kenneth 

Rogers,  George  Cephas  Jr. 

Rogers.  William  Olln 

Rolf,  Charles  Francis 

Ronchetti.  Gregory  Henry 

Roos,  Neal  Gerald 

Rosengrant,  Carl  Warren 

Ross,  Samuel  Millsaps 

Roux,  Jeffrey  Andrew 

Rowland,  Charles  Brett 

Ruben,  Frederick  George 

Ruffln,  Paul  Denson  Jr. 

Ruland.  Thomas  Christopher 

Russ,  John  Ernest  m 

Ruth.  Michael  Allan 

Sabadle.  Patrick  Alfonso 

Sager.  David  Alan 

Sallee.  Fred  Merrldlth 

Sampson.  Gary  Allen 
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Sanchez.  Richard  Rhodes 
Sanders.  George  Allen 
Sandoz.  John  Frederlclc 
Sanesi,  NeUon  Joseph.  Jr. 
Santoro.  Michael  Anthony 
Satterfleld.  Gary  Thomas 
Savo.  John  Charles 
Sawyer.  William  John 
Saxon.  Patrick  Hurley 
Scales,  John  Cayme,  Jr. 
Schaefer.  Lowell  Thomas 
Schaler,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
Shantz,  Curtlss  William.  Jr. 
Schellhaas,  Richard  Begue.  Jr. 
Schenkel,  Roger  Lee 
Schlltz.  John  Allan 
Schmidt,  Henry  Edward.  Jr. 
Schneider,  Daniel  Henry 
Schnleders,  James  Shriver.  Jr. 
Schoonderwoerd.  Martin  Gene 
Schriever.  William  Herbert 
Schulz.  Carl  Joseph 
Schwarz.  Andrew  Jerald 
Schweitzer.  Robert  Charles 
Schwikert.  Frank  Donald 
Sciabarra,  Joseph  Peier 
Scott.  Donald  Frederick 
Scott.  Richard  Frederick 
Scott.  Ronald  Lynn 
Seiden.  John  Ben 
Sell.  John  Christian 
Sellers.  William  Lester 
Serkln.  Howard  Charles 
Shaddlx.  James  Delano 
Shaffer.  Paul  Bruce 
Shanyfelt.  Tommy  Lee 
Sharp,  James  Robert 
Sheddan.  James  Terry.  Jr. 
Sholars.  Robert  Eastman 
Showers.  Michael  James 
Shults,  Porter  Revon.  Jr. 
Shurtz.  Don  Carlos 
Sldner.  Robert  William.  Jr 
Sikes,  Joseph  Kelly 
Simmons.  David  Franklin 
Sinclair.  John  Rodger 
Scherkenbach.  William  Wagner 
Schmidt.  George  Walker 
Schminky.  Roy  Robert 
Schneider.  Richard  Frederick 
Scholtens.  Michael  Jon 
Schreiber.  Robert  Arnold 
Schrope.  Richard  Bruce 
Schutter.  Peter  Arthur 
Schwechten.  Robert  John.  II 
Schwertman,  James  Arthur 
Schwlnger,  Mark  Edward 
Scott,  Don  Bacot 
Scott.  Donald  William 
Scott.  Robert  Mitchell 
Scott,  William  Nathan.  Jr. 
Seiders,  Marlln  David.  Jr. 
Sellers.  Richard  Leland 
Senft.  Milton  Leroy 
Serley.  James  Edward 
Shade,  Robert  James 
Shaner.  Randolph  Glenn 
Sharon,  James  Wesley 
Sharp.  Victor  Leonard.  Jr. 
Shields.  Joseph  Carl 
Shook.  Richard  Millard 
Shroyer.  William  Leroy 
Shumpert.  Harold  Corbett 
Sickler.  Burton  Harry 
Slemen.  Harry  Alfred.  Jr. 
Silverberg.  Jon  Frledolf 
Simi>son  Michael  Ernest 
Sine.  George  William.  Jr. 
Sink.  Francis  Leroy 
Slsk.  Arnold  Jay 
Sjostrom.  Leonard  Carl 
Skipworth,  William  Holland 
Slattery,  Michael  Gerald 
Slocum.  Patricia  Sue 
Smith.  Alan  Roy 
Smith.  Edward  Allen,  Jr 
Smith.  Gordon  Coleman,  n 
Smith,  Stephen  Roger 
Smith,  William  Harold 
Smolak,  Michael  Albert 
Snell,  Peter  Sherman 


Snyder.  John  Russell 
Solder.  Edward  Lee 
Sorce,  Anthony  Michael 
Southerland,  James  Julien.  Ill 
Spaeth,  Warren  Theodore.  Jr. 
Speace.  Charles  Hayes 
Speed.  William  Goodwin.  Jr. 
Speers.  Tliomas  Edward,  Jr. 
Spencer.  Barton  Marsh 
Spengler.  Richard  Paul 
Spooner.  David  Ford 
Spruiell.  Phillip  Ronald 
Staebler.  Charles  .Alexander.  Ill 
St.amm.  Steven  Lewis 
Starke.  Wayne  Phillips 
Starr.  Da\  id  Homer 
Station.  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Stehle,  Charles  Douglas 
Stein.  Eric  .\ndrew 
Stepheriscn.  Gerald  Edward 
Stevens,  Willi.xm  Edward 
Slppel,  Lee  Jerome 
Sjoberg,  IXiuglas  Martin 
Ska-ir.  Gordon  Lee 
Slattery.  Joe  Allen 
Slebos,  Christian  Gerard 
Smallwood,  Kent  Grey 
Smith,  Donald  Edward 
Smith.  Floyd  Hiu-old 
Smith,  Jack  Robert 
Sm.lth.  William  Howard 
Smithenian.  James  Courtland 
Snavely.  Willuim  Wayne.  Jr,. 
Snyder.  Donald  Clinton.  II 
Sobyra.  Michael  August 
Solymossy.  J<.)seph  Martin 
Siisaygallaher,  Thomas  Domingo 
Sonthworth,  David  Moir 
Spalsbury,  Clark  Stanley.  Jr. 
Speakman.  Glendon  Caldwell 
Speed.  William  Henry,  Jr. 
Spellman.  D<'nald  Jerome 
Spengel.  Michael  Francis 
Splnelli.  Robert  Bryan 
Sprey,  Douglas 
Squires.  Robert  Lewis 
Staley.  Miles  Marvin 
Stanton,  Laird  Wllvln 
Starks.  Victor  James 
Startt,  Thomas  Lee 
Steere.  David  Cimpbell 
Steidle,  Craig  Eugene 
Steitz,  Peter 
Steu.ssy.  Jam^s  Michael 
Stewart,  Robert  Leroy 
Still.  Daniel  William' 
Stlne  Larry  Wlnton 
Stocke.  John  Thomas 
Stokes.  Roger  William 
Stone,  Frederick  Cecil 
Stosel,  Stanley  Lewis 
Stradie\ .  M.chael  Ward 
Strausbatigh.  Wayne  Lee 
Stults.  James  David 
Stutts.  James  Cornell,  II 
Sullivan,  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 
Sullivan.  Joseph  Edward 
Sidllvan.  William  Michael,  ni 
Sutter.  James  Francis 
Swanson,  Dale  Eugene 
Sweeney,  Orval  Lester 
Szlaga,  -Andrew  George 
Taber.  Theron  Simeon.  Ill 
Tamulevlch.  Carl  Joseph 
Tapscott.  Kennlth  Walker 
Tauber.  Richard  Jacob 
Taylor.  John  Dufly 
Taylor,  Marcus  Gene 
Taylor.  Paul  James 
Teach.  Thomas  .Adams 
Teneyck.  Thomas  Willard.  Jr. 
Thaeker,  Reginald  .Alien 
Thomas,  Benton  Dean 
Thomas.  James  Lyle 
Thomas.  William  J. 
Thompson,  John  Richard 
Thompson,  Richard  Wittlch 
Tiedeman,  George  Ralph 
Still.  Robert  Ingo 
Stlnson.  James  Alfred 
Stockslager.  William  Eby 


Stoll,  Robert  Edward,  Jr. 
Storm,  Gary  Alan 
Stovall,  John  William 
Strassberger,  John  William,  Jr, 
Strother,  Dennis  Edward 
Sturges,  James  Walter 
Sucato,  Paul  Joseph 
Sullivan,  Jerry  Eugene 
Sullivan,  Timothy  Thomas 
Sundberg,  Edward  August 
Swain.  Scott  Cunningham 
Sweatt.  William  McClaln.  Jr. 
Swenson.  Carl  Frederick 
Tabb,  William  Troop,  Jr. 
Talipsky,  John  Edward 
Tangren.  Peter  Andrew 
Tarbox,  Harold  Chester,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Gerald  Edgar 
Taylor,  Loren  Lee 
Taylor,  Norman  Robert 
Taylor,  Richard  Ford 
Tellman,  Donald  Francis 
Tess,  James  Henry 
Thlbeau,  Richard  James 
Thomas,  H.  Clay.  Ill 
Thomas,  Larry  Walter 
Thompson,  David  Mathew 
Thompson,  Kenneth  Ralph 
Thomson,  James  William  Mclntos 
Tillotson,  Kenneth  Delmer 
Tilseth,  Don  Leroy 
Tlmxnons,  Thomas  Francis 
Tinnon,  Lloyd  Dean 
Tirrell,  William  Barclay 
Titus,  Willard  Sidney,  III 
Toblason.  Joel  Edward 
Torbert,  Michael  Mayne 
Toussaint,  Terrj-  Alan 
Trousdale.  David  Mangham 
Trulson,  Steven  Alf 
Tucker,  Gerald  Duane 
Tyler,  Henry  David 
Uchman,  Allen  Eugene 
Upton,  Thomas  Gearge 
Valentine,  Bernard  Richard,  MOI 
Vanderlofske,  Peter  Joseph 
Vansaun,  David 
Vaslliauskas,  Alglmantas 
Vellls.  John  Demetrius,  II 
Venator,  Craig  David 
Vestal,  Kathleen  Bunnie 
Vieau,  Jerome  Brewster 
Vonsuskil,  James  David 
Voss,  Edwin  John.  II 
Vtlpll,  Donald  Sheridan 
Wagensell,  Taylor  Brahs 
Wakefield,  Robert  David 
Walker.  Allan  Ray 
Wallace,  Donald  Stephan 
Walsh,  Joseph  David 
Walters,  Gary  Allan 
Waltrlp.  Burroughs  Allen,  Jr. 
Ward,  Dennis  Lyle 
Warner,  Carl  Dean 
Tilson,  Paul  Evans.  Jr. 
Tinkel,  Terrence  Lee 
Tippett,  Terry  Lee 
Titus,  Fred  Walter.  Jr, 
Tkach,  Michael  Joseph 
Tollefson,  Michael  Rolf 
Tourlgny,  Leonard  Robert 
Tregllo,  James  Ronald 
Troutman.  David  Leland 
Ttick.  William  Dean,  II 
Twombly,  Arthur  Lee 
Tyrrell,  Robert  Grattan 
Upllnger.  Leon  Joseph 
Vail.  William  Dwight 
Valleau.Nell  Phillip 
Vanderpoel,  Eric 
Vanstone,  William  Henry.  Jr. 
Vaughn.  David  Eugene 
Velsor,  Herbert  Prank 
Verschueren,  Joseph 
Vice,  Larry  Wayne 
Virtue,  James  Paul 
Vorhoff,  Gilbert  Harold,  Jr, 
Vranlch,  Ronald  Mathew 
Wachowlcz,  Frederick  Steven 
Wagner.  Paul  Helmut 
Wales,  Jon  Bruce 
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Wallace.  David  William 
Wallace,  Ray  Anderson 
Walsh.  Nell  Patrick 
Walters,  Melville  Joseph,  III 
Warburton.  Frederick  Thomas,  Jr. 
Ward.  Joe  Frank 
Warner.  Robert  Sands,  Jr. 
Warren,  Casslus  Clay,  Jr. 
Washam,  Eric  Lee 
Waterman,  Bradford  Bates,  III 
Watson,  Tannls  Robert 
Way.  Ervln  Ross,  Jr. 
Weber.  Charles  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Webster,  Edward  Hollls,  III 
Welch.  Lee  Klmmel 
Welsh,  Edward  Lee 
Weseloh.  Morris  Arthur 
West,  Thomas  Ben 
Wetzel,  Jeffrey  Peter 
Weyrick,  Max  Thomas  William 
Whitco.  Denis  John 
White.  Charles  William 
White,  William  Joseph,  III 
Wlcklander,  Edwin  Richard,  Jr. 
Wiggins.  James  Howard 
Wlkoff.  Wallace  Leroy 
Williams.  Ivan  Leroy 
Williams,  Kenneth  Lynn 
Williams.  Steven  Albert 
Williams.  William  Roger 
Willoughby,  Paul  Ralph 
WUner,  Douglas  David 
Wilson.  John  William.  Ill 
Wilson,  Robert  Taylor 
Wilson,  Stephen  Roy 
Wilt.  Thornton  Willard.  Jr. 
Wire.  Keith  Raymond 
Wlsler,  Larry  Smith 
Wolford,  Paul  Berger 
Wood,  Gregory  James 
Warren.  William  Lee 
Washer.  WUUam  Lee 
Watson,  Jerry  Carthal 
Watts,  Harry  Franklin,  Jr. 
Wease,  Walter  Henry,  Jr, 
Webster.  Dana  Lehr 
Weiss.  Donald  Alan 
Wells,  Eugene  Arthur 
Werb,  Alan  Chapman 
West,  Edward  Malcolm 
Weetman.  Charles  Stuart 
Wexler.  Stephen  Alan 
Whatley.  James  Wade 
Whltcraft,  John  Cecil 
White,  Henry  Francis,  Jr. 
Whltehouse.  John  Henry,  Jr, 
Wlckman,  Victor  Paul 
Wlke,  Charles  Richard,  Jr. 
Williams,  Frank  Broyles,  III 
Williams,  Jay  Kllllan  Bowman 
Williams,  Nathan  Clark 
Willlains.  Terrlll  Douglas 
WlUms,  Gary  Roland 
WUlson,  Thomas  Dexter 
Wilson,  Jchn  Howard 
Wilson,  Michael  Francis 
Wilson,  Samuel  Nathan,  III 
Wilson,  William  Ralph,  Jr 
Wiltzuls,  Lawrence  Nicholas,  Jr, 
Wisdom,  Hayden  Rand 
Witte,  Gary  Paul 
Wolverton,  Gilbert  Leroy 
Wood.  Scott  Allen 
WcxxUan,  Donald  Ray 
Woodrtch,  Richard  Henry 
Woods,  Larry  Joe 
Woodward,  Richard  Calvin 
Work,  Robert  Dale 
Wright,  Jay  Lee 
Wright,  William  Walter 
Wyatt,  Randall  Edwa.-d 
Yankolonis.  Barry  Lee 
Ylitalo.  Joe  Alan 
York,  Russell  Clayton 
Youngblood,  Frederick  Lee 
Zahn,  Howard  Edward 
Zavadll,  John  Leslie 
Woodman,  William  Douglas 
Woods,  Joseph  Godfrey 
Woods,  Thomas  McCov,  III 


Woollen,  Edmund  Boice 
Wray,  Donald  Mllf ord 
Wright,  Sherman  E.,  Jr. 
Wuest,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Wyckoff,  George  Thomas 
Yarborough,  Thomas  Stokes,  Jr. 
Yoder,  Thomas  Harry 
Young.  James  Albert 
Zacharlas,  Merle  John 
Zahner,  Richard  Randall 

SUPPLY     CORPS 

Ader,  James  Allen.  Jr. 
Allen,  Randall  Clark 
Angus,  William  Arthur,  III 
Baker,  Richard  Burl 
Bassi,  Felix  Joseph 
Battey.  Maurice  Wayne 
Bedell.  William  Jackson 
Benson.  John  Howard 
Bernlchon.  Clay  Edward 
Brawley,  Patrick  William 
Bum.  Richard  Hunt 
Chestnut.  James  Ellis 
Couture.  Joseph  Albert 
Culver.  Joseph  Ernest 
Cunningham.  Thomas  Andrew 
Aljoe.  Daniel  William 
Anderson.  Wayne  Eugene 
Baggett,  Terry  Max,  Jr 
Banks,  John  Wesley 
Bateman,  Tyler  Johnston 
Becker,  Christopher  Santana 
Bello,  John  Joseph 
Bergman,  Gerald  Vernon 
Berthy,  Leslie  Charles 
Bristol,  Roger  Willis 
Chastain,  William  Wirt 
Cole,  Barry  William 
Crouch,  Michael  Avery 
Cunningham,  Lawrence  Michael 
Daggett,  Linwood  Alton 
Dashiell,  Robert  George 
Daymont.  Thomas  Norman 
Dinga.  John  Phelps 
Drewes,  Warren  John 
Dunar,  Andrew  James 
Dunnavant.  David  Earl 
Edwards.  James  Richard 
Erikson.  Robert  Warren 
Faussner.  Robert  Eugene 
Fitzgerald.  Kenneth  Wayne 
Frank,  Bernard  Clarence 
Greer,  James  Nelson 
Hand,  Edward  Francis 
Harr.  David  James 
Hayslett,  Roderick  James 
Hennlnger.  Ernest  Henry 
Hoffnea",  Thomas  Alan 
Johnson.  Delmont  Scott 
June.  Michael  Anthony 
Kamln,  Michael  Joseph 
Kesselrlng,  Steven  Dale 
Krogh,  Leslie  Allen 
Lake.  Roger  Allan 
Lewis.  Albert  Michael 
LInsley.  WUUam  Francis 
Malone,  John  Murray 
Mason,  Richard  Henry 
McGee,  Carl  Edwin 
McNutt,  Jerry  Wayne 
Miller.  Kenneth  Ray 
Moser.  Daniel  Earl,  Jr. 
Neeb.  John  Gllcher 
Nlerman,  William  Charles 
Davenport.  Bill  Trammell,  Jr. 
Dennison.  Daniel  Herbert.  Jr. 
Doares.  Michael  Gray 
Drum,  Eugene  Robert 
Dunn.  Christopher  Anderson 
Dyer.  Raymond  Wayne 
Enders.  Robert  James 
Farkas,  James  Anthony 
Finefrock.  Carl  George 
Fox.  Robert  Edward 
Gill,  Newton  Gregg 
Hager,  Hampton  Croson.  Jr. 
Kanlln.  John  Paul 
Harty,  James  Patrick 
Healy,  Stephen  James 
Hickman,  William  Allen 


Inouye,  Clinton  Wayne 
Johnston.  Richard  Earl 
Kallal,  Patrick  Joseph 
Kelly.  Thomas  Andrew 
Kilpatrlck,  James  Angelo 
Kuhn.  Thomas  Richard 
Lea.  Gary  Raymond 
Lewis,  Robert  Glenn 
Madden.  John  Eugene 
Mason.  Charles  Roger 
McConnell,  John  Norman 
McNeil,  Donald  Calvin 
Medford,  Paul  Nathaniel 
Mingo,  Louis  Edmond 
Mulva.  James  J  .  Jr. 
Nemeth.  Jchn  William 
Nunley.  Jack  Bruce 
Oberman.  Marvin  Dean 
O'Neal,  Floyd  Wendell 
Parker.  Thomas  Lee 
Poole,  Francis  Xavier 
Purdy.  Robert  Lawrence 
Ramelll,  Daniel  Steven,  III 
Richmond.  Robert  Heston 
Russell.  Robert  Durrell.  Jr. 
Saraclno.  Hugh  F, 
Schrum.  Richard  Ward 
Sfara.  Joseph  Anthony 
Shepherd.  Robert  Myrick,  Jr. 
Shorter.  James  Russell.  Jr. 
Stack.  Joseph  Charles,  Jr. 
Straight.  Ronald  Lee 
Stuedemann,  Richard  Orrin 
Tanner,  Stephen  Alan 
Taylor.  Joseph  Zachary,  Jr, 
Thompson.  Edward  Earl 
Trlche.  Ernest  Joseph.  Ill 
Vance.  Michael  Gordon 
Virtue.  Richard  William 
Youngman.  Grant  Hughes 
Odachowskl.  Edward  John.  Jr. 
Overhouse,  John  David 
Perkins,  James  Mc.Arthur 
Pretulak.  Ronald  Theodore 
Rains.  David  Marlln 
Raudabauch.  John  Nell 
Ruckman,  Hugh  Bennett,  III 
Ryan,  James  Arthur 
Schauss.  Robert  Peter  Jr. 
Sewall.  Prank  Bates 
Shapack,  Arnold  Robert 
Sherman.  Arthvir  Eber 
Squires,  Robert  Roy 
Stapp,  Fred  Trigg,  Jr 
Studders,  James  Philip 
Sullivan,  Reed  Alvord 
Taylor,  Charles  Floyd.  Jr. 
Theiss.  Glrard  Paul 
Thomson,  James  Edward 
Upchurch,  David  Emerson 
Vehlewald,  Verney  Virgil 
Watson.  David  Stewart.  II 
Zeller,  Robert  William,  m 
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Anderson.  Edward  Leon 
Barrett,  Gerard  Jude 
Bellafronto,  Robert  Louis 
Christopher.  Charles  r  ivld 
Corrlgan.  Phillip  George 
Deacon,  Brian  Richar.. 
Emlson.  Gerald  Andrews 
Gallen,  Kevin  Paul 
Gunn.  Thomas  Edward 
Holland.  George  William 
Hughes,  John  David 
Kannegleser,  Andrew  Anthony 
Kovalclk,  James  Patrick 
Messlck,  Frederick  Smith,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  Robert  Gerald 
Runsvold,  James  Michael 
Spencer.  Sidney  Thomas 
Stevens.  David  Lawrence 
Webb.  Richard  David 
Andrews.  James  Marshall.  Jr. 
Bartlett,  James  Vincent,  Jr. 
Casey,  George  Edward,  Jr. 
Copeland.  Robert  Rich 
Datley,  David  Leroy 
Elliott,  Robert  E..  Ill 
Punk,  Richard  Bradley 
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Oo«pfert,  Eric  Richard 
Hogg.  Royal  Thomas.  Jr. 
Hufnagel.  Karl  Richard 
Johannesmeyer.  Charles  Alan 
Keith.  Donald  Rae 
Marshall.  Peter  Wayne 
Miller.  Ronald  Lee 
Ranipe.  Thomas  Raymond 
Sholders.  Michael  Verne 
Stearns.  Carl  David 
Stevensjn,  Herbert  Scott 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Allff.  WlUlam  Ray 
Aulls,  John  Qrlswold 
Bentley,  WllUam  Sturges 
Blackford,  James  Michael 
Bolshazy,  Robert  Stephen 
Bransford,  Charles  Duane 
Bruder,  Paul  Theodore 
Cannon,  James  Robert 
Chappell,  Wendell  Leo 
Coleman,  Loren  Marlon 
Davis.  Oary  Thayne 
Duny,  Marshall  Sol 
Armstrong.  Carl  Andrew,  Jr. 
Bartlett.  Jack  Wallace 
Berry,  Wayne  Harold 
Blaylock,  James  Donald 
Braltsch.  Ted  Alan 
Brown.  David  William 
Campbell.  Paul  Ernest 
Chandler.  Donald  Ray 
Chegash.  Thomas  John 
Cornejo,  Hector 


Dould.  Philip  Edward 
Ebersole.  Richard  Wilson 
Edgerton,  Owen  Lee 
Poekey,  Leslie  Tliomas 
Harrell.  James  Howard 
Hayes.  Elbert  Chartrand 
Iczkowskl.  Marcel  Dennis 
Kelley.  Charles  Anderson 
Knodle.  Edward  Maurice 
Legg.  Robert  Paul 
Logan.  Robert  Stanley 
McCarty,  James  Edwin,  Jr. 
McKlnney.  Arthur  Paul 
Meaney.  Maurice  Terrance 
Miller.  Fenton  Crockett 
Montgomery.  Charles  Ernest 
Moyer.  Kenneth  Edwin.  Jr. 
Norvell.  Robert  Dayton 
Oien.  Eldor  Roger 
Parker.  Cloyd  Joseph 
Prlgmore.  Marvin  Earnest 
Rayno.  Robert  Henry 
Roberson.  Walter  Edward 
Russnogle.  Robert  Lewis 
Shaffer.  Kenneth  Wayne 
Slxsmlth.  Howard  Thomas.  Jr. 
Snyder.  James  Edward 
Springfield.  Robert  Lynn 
Stovall.  Gary  Hud.son 
Taylor.  Robert  Beck 
Truran.  Paul  Frederick,  Jr. 
Waldroup>e.  Derrel  Le« 
White.  Daniel  Ellsworth 
Windham.  George  Scott 
Yates.  Harold.  Jr. 


Flnley,  Clemeth  Wallace 
Hanson,  Eugene  Charles 
Haws.  Virtus  Paul,  Jr. 
Hess,  Stuart  Allan 
Ishmael,  Rex  Harlan 
Kern,  Monte  James 
Lanerle,  George  Ray 
Lekvold,  William  Dean 
Marks.  Richard  Charles 
McClannahan.  William  M. 
McKlnzle.  Louis  Eugene 
Merkel,  Frederick  Joseph 
Mock,  Leonard  Ralph 
Mooers,  Robert  Louis 
New,  James  Caudell 
Ohnemus,  Francis  William 
Panas.  Bruce  Richard 
Pelphrey,  James  Henry 
Pulvermacher.  Harold  Edwaid 
Reed.  Paul  John 
Rush,  Elvla  Dale 
Sessions.  Nathun  Mansfield 
Shannon,  Albert  Francis 
Smith,  Jerauld  Homer 
Solmen.  James  David 
Stemple.  Todd  Ralph 
Stratton,  William  Frederick 
Thomas.  Dennis  Merrill 
Tyndall,  John  Bard 
Wenrlck,  David  Lowell 
Wlgle.  Earl  Clinton 
Wooldrldge,  Robert  Landon 
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Caruso,  Teresa 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ye  shall  knou-  the  truth  aiid  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free. — John  8:32. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  come  to 
Thee  in  this  quiet  moment  praylne  that 
Thy  spirit  may  shine  into  our  hearts 
darkened  so  often  by  doubt  and  fear. 
Strengthen  and  guide  us  as  we  seek  sin- 
cerely to  lead  our  Nation  in  right  paths, 
along  peaceful  roads,  and  make  plain 
the  ways  we  should  take. 

Help  us  to  realize  that  freedom  must 
be  won  by  every  generation.  With  Thy 
spirit  may  we  keep  the  flag  of  the  free 
flying  in  our  land  and  ultimately,  we 
pray,  in  our  world 

Grant  that  all  threats  to  liberty  be 
met  with  courage  and  with  confidence, 
assured  that  Thy  power  undergirds  the 
struggle  for  freedom. 

In  Thy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Geisler.  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
informed  the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  foUcrR-ing  titles: 
On  June  17.  1970: 

HJl.  12619.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
an  act  approved  Aiigust  4.  1950,  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress." 


On  June  19.  1970: 

H.R.  10184.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont.: 

H.R.  14306.  An  act  to  amend  the  tob€u:co 
marketmg  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended:   and 

H.R.  15166.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certam  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  June  22.  1970: 

H.R.  4249.  An  act  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

On  June  23.  1970: 

HR  2012.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  25.  1949  (63  Stat.  1205),  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
a  tract  of  land  ■<>  Lllllam  I.  Anderson: 

H.R.  9854.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  East  Greenacres  unit.  Rath- 
drum  Prairie  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  12860.  An  act  to  establish  the  Ford's 
Theatre  National  Historical  Site,  and  for 
other  purposes;  antl 

H  R.  14300.  An  act  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of 
Government  record?  without  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  their  continued  preservation,  to 
abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Disposi- 
tion of  Executive  Papers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  June  24,  1970: 

H.R.  4204  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  194B  to  inc-lude  prisoners 
of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
and  for  other  purposes 
On  June  25.  1970: 

HJl.  14810.  An  act  to  amend  section  2(3) 
and  section  8ci6)  (Ii  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  so  as  to 


authorize  production  research  under  market- 
ing agreement  and  order  programs. 
On  June  29.  1970; 

H.J.  Res.  1264.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing  appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  30.  1970: 

H.J.  Res.  1259.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  to  July  30.  1970: 

H.R.  16731.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  in  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended: 

H.R.  17138.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1955  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  17241.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1972.  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper:  and 

H.R.  17802.  An  act  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act. 
On  July  2.  1970: 

H.R.  16516.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H  R  16298.  An  ac*  to  amend  section  703(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
authority  to  grpnt  a  special  30-day  leave  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of  duty  in 
hostile  fire  areas. 

On  July  6.  1970: 

H  R.  14720.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1973.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (Including 
ferniginous  ore)  and  related  produds.  and 
fcr  other  purposes: 

H.R.  15712.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  titles  I 
through  rv  through  fiscal  year  1971:  and 

H.R.  17399.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 


On  July  7. 1970: 
H.R.  8512.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  Import  duty  on  L-Dopa. 
On  July  9. 1970: 
H  R.  5554.  An  act  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program   for  children,   became   law   without 
signature  by  the  President.  The  10th  day  for 
consideration    by   the    President    under   the 
Constitution  was  June  29.  1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 

following  title: 

H.R.  2036.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
titles  of  certain  property  located  In  Malln, 
Oreg. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3215)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3728.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (78  Stat.  986),  as  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  1411-1418)  and  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (78  Stat.  988),  as  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  1421-1427). 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  JULY  10 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  McMillan),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  July  10.  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 
AND  RECORDING  OF  TELLER 
VOTES 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  B(XjGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  bipartisan  group  which  has  an- 
nounced that  when  on  next  week  we 
consider  the  reorganization  bill  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  making  teller 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  great  many 
reasons  for  supporting  this  amendment. 
The  first  one  is  that  it  is  right.  The  idea 
that  votes  of  great  public  consequence 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  public  record 
is  one  which  I  think  Ls  an  anacronism. 

I  think  the  AmericRn  people  have  every 


right  to  know  how  Members  of  this  body 
stand  on  important  issues.  Certainly,  and 
more  practically,  I  have  observed  as  ma- 
jority whip  and  deputy  whip  of  this  body 
for  the  past  15  years  that  I  find  myself 
spending  at  least  half  the  time  that  I 
should  be  spending  on  legislative  matters 
trying  to  get  Members  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  do  their  duty  to  vote 
on  important  legislative  matters.  When 
they  know  their  names  are  going  to  be 
recorded,  they  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  amendment 
wholeheartedly. 


THE    PLIGHT    OF    THE    VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Kingsbridge  Hospital  in 
New  York,  I  learned  that  the  meal  allot- 
ment per  patient  was  SI. 20  per  day.  This 
comes  out  to  20  cents  for  breakfast,  40 
cents  for  hmch  and  60  cents  for  dinner. 
This  could  not  buy  subsistence  food  at 
today's  prices  but  VA  hospitals  often 
have  to  meet  patients  needs  on  this 
money. 

The  word  "subsistence"  should  raise 
one's  ire.  It  means  a  level  just  above  star- 
vation. Should  sick  men  have  just  enough 
food  to  prevent  starvation? 

Moreover,  the  meager  allowance  is  ac- 
tually less  than  a  welfare  recipient  re- 
ceives for  food.  Sick  patients  receive  less 
than  healthy  citizens. 

In  addition,  the  meager  allowance  does 
not  permit  a  variety  of  foods,  although 
many  patients  must  be  on  special  diets. 

Whom  do  we  think  we  are  fooling? 
The  patient  knows  the  truth.  When  will 
we  face  up  to  our  responsibility? 


solve  this  difficult  and  dangerous  prob- 
lem. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  George  Ball  ar- 
ticle, he  showed  failure  to  understand 
the  implications  of  the  article  and  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  Secretary  Ball's  ques- 
tioning role  in  the  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

I  am  not  voicing  criticism  of  President 
Nixon's  opinions  as  such  at  this  time,  but 
I  do  take  this  interview  as  an  object  les- 
son in  the  desirability  of  keeping  Presi- 
dential opinions  and  policies  reasonably 
confidential  in  this  field.  Under  the  stress 
of  an  interview  based  upon  free  question- 
ing, a  President  can  make  statements 
which  are  subject  to  misinterpretation  or 
which  can  cause  future  serious  trouble  for 
the  United  States.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  the  President  should  submit 
himself  to  regular  examinations  of  this 
type,  but  the  dangers  seem  to  me  to  out- 
weigh the  advantages. 

While  the  main  outlines  of  our  foreign 
policy  should  be  made  clear  and  subject 
to  review  and  question,  nevertheless,  the 
President  should  retain  some  room  for 
maneuver  and  the  capacity  to  exercise 
some  variety  of  choices. 

While  Mr.  Nixon's  interview  may  have 
helped  him  with  the  iminitiated  in  a  gen- 
eral political  sense,  it  did  nothing  to  for- 
ward the  cause  of  American  policy  and, 
because  this  danger  will  persist,  future 
interviews  on  these  delicate  and  danger- 
ous subjects  should  be  avoided. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  U.S. 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  TO  SUBMIT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  JULY  10 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  who  so  desire  be 
allowed  until  midnight  July  10  to  submit 
supplemental  views  to  be  included  with 
the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NIXON  TV  DIPLOMACY 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  his  recent  television  in- 
terview, demonstrated  the  danger  of  con- 
ducting foreign  affairs  in  a  goldfish  bowl. 
In  his  unvarnished  comments  on  the  ac- 
tions of  Middle  Eastern  countries  he  may 
have  afifected  the  success  of  the  delicate 
negotiations  which  his  own  Secretary  of 
State  is  carrying  on  in  an  attempt  to 


COOPER-CHURCH  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as 
the  welfare  and  security  of  our  troops 
is  conditioned  or  affected  by  hostilities  in 
Indochina  which  includes  Cambodia,  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Since  we  have  suffered  a  great  number 
of  casualties  during  the  past  3  years,  be- 
cause of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary,  I  am 
relieved  that  our  recent  Cambodian  mili- 
tary operation  has  been  a  success,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  there  will  be  no  further 
threat  in  this  area.  But  since  we  are  con- 
ducting a  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
imtil  this  is  accomplislied.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  limiting  our  tactical  courses  of 
action  in  Cambodia,  imtil  our  casualties 
are  reduced,  and  our  boys  returned  home. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  in  its 
present  form  provides  more  grist  for  the 
propaganda  mUls  of  Moscow,  Peking,  and 
Hanoi.  I  recall  how  the  propaganda  ma- 
chine of  our  adversary  smeared  the  im- 
age of  President  Johnson  over  the  Viet- 
nam hostilities.  They  called  him  a  "run- 
ning dog  for  imperialism."  They  are  do- 
ing the  same  to  President  Nixon.  This 
amendment  in  its  present  form  shows 
weakness  in  America's  role  abroad,  and 
Moscow,  Peking,  and  Hanoi  are  ready  to 
exploit  this  weakness. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SELECT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE   ON    EDUCATION    TO 
SIT  THIS  AFTERNOON 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Select 
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Subcommittee  on  Education  be  permitted 
to  sit  this  afternoon  on  pending  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PINE  STATE  KNITWEAR  CO.,  OF 
MOUNT  AIRY,  N.C..  RECEIVES 
THE  -SYMBOL  OF  EXCELLENCE" 
AWARD 

iMr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  know,  quality  in 
any  form  is  worthy  of  praise,  whether  it 
be  quality  in  a  product  or  the  quality  of 
a  man's  life. 

It  IS  an  honor  for  me  to  announce  to 
my  colleaiiues  today  that  the  Pine  State 
Knitwear  Co.,  of  Moimt  Airy.  N.C.,  has 
been  selected  for  the  third  consecutive 
year  to  receive  the  •Syrfibol  of  Excel- 
lence" award  from  Sears,  Roebuck  ti  Co. 

Pine  State  Knitwear,  a  division  of 
Hanes  Corp..  is  one  of  only  319  com- 
panies in  the  Nation  to  have  earned  this 
award  in  1970,  smd  one  of  only  63  to  have 
received  the  award  for  the  third  time. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  ii  Co.,  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  its  13,000  regular  suppliers  for  su- 
perior performance  in  production  of 
quality  merchandise. 

I  commend  Pine  State  Knitwear  Co. 
for  its  achievement,  and  I  hope  that  us 
commitment  to  quality  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  members  of  this  Na- 
tion's free  enterprise  system. 


SENATE  VOTES  TO  LIMIT  FARM  SUB- 
SIDY PAYMENTS  TO  $20,000  PER 
PRODUCER 

'  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  to  advise  my  colleagues  of  a  most 
heartening  development  that  took  place 
in  the  other  bodj'  yesterday.  By  a  vote  of 
40  to  35  an  amendment  was  adopted  to 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  to 
limit  farm  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000 
per  producer. 

This  is  the  same  amendment  which  I 
have  twice  offered  that  has  twice  passed 
the  House  only  to  be  rejected  by  the 
other  body. 

Today's  action  is  a  great  step  forward; 
for  the  first  time  now  the  other  body  has 
adopted  a  limitation. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  fought  for  this  reform  must 
realize  that  the  battle  is  not  yet  over.  As 
I  said  on  the  floor  a  month  ago  the  most 
stiitable  place  to  attach  a  limitation  of 
this  kind  is  on  the  farm  bill  itself.  Only- 
then  will  we  be  able  to  extend  the  limita- 
tion for  the  entire  life  of  new  farm  legis- 
lation. Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  enact 
a  more  comprehensive  amendment  to 
prevent  evasion  of  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  by  such  devices  as  farm- 
splitting. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  on  June 
9,  1970,  1  month  ago  today,  I  opposed  the 


efforts  to  place  a  limitation  on  the  ag- 
riculture appropriation  bill.  Before  that 
time  and  since  then,  I  have  met  with 
Secretary'  Hardin  and  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  see  if  we  could 
reach  agreement  on  an  acceptable  pay- 
ment limitation.  Despite  these  efforts, 
however,  there  has  been  no  indication 
that  the  committee  is  any  closer  to  an 
agreement  on  this  question.  In  view  of 
thi6,  I  must  now  reconsider  whether  or 
not  to  support  a  motion  to  instruct  our 
conferees  to  accept  the  Senate  action. 

Unless  the  committee  takes  prompt  ac- 
tion to  report  a  farm  bill  with  an  effec- 
tive payment  limitation  provision  at  a 
reasonable  level,  I  may  be  forced  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  adopt  a  limitation 
through  the  appropriations  process.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  only  way  to  secure  the 
reform  which  this  House  has  so  long  sup- 
ported. 

GEN.  GEORGE  CASEY 

(Mr.  KEITH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago 
today,  I  was  with  General  George  Casey 
at  his  command  headquarters  in  South 
Vietnam.  To  hear  that  he  is  now  missing 
somewhere  in  the  jungle  of  Vietnam  is 
diflScult  to  contemplate. 

In  my  conversations  with  General 
Casey,  who  is  from  North  Scituate  in  my 
district,  I  found  him  to  be  more  than 
just  a  military  man,  more  than  just  a 
division  commander  or  a  tactician.  I 
foimd  him  to  be  a  man  interested  in  the 
far  broader  aspects  of  foreign  policy  than 
just  the  limited  part  played  by  military 
action. 

General  Casey  holds  a  master's  degree 
in  International  affairs  from  Georgetown 
University's  School  of  Foreign  Service 
and  studied  for  over  a  year  at  Harvard 
University's  School  of  International 
Studies.  He  also  holds  a  master's  degree 
in  business  administration  from  George 
Washington  University. 

In  my  lengthy  private  talks  with  him 
during  my  recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia, 
I  was  impressed  by  his  oveniew  of  the 
entire  political  and  economic  impact  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  Southesist  Asia,  in 
addition  to  his  immediate  concern  with 
his  division's  mission  and  our  military 
presence. 

He  views  the  maintenance  of  the  polit- 
ical and  military  balance  of  power  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  essential  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests. This  country  is  a  Pacific  power,  he 
said,  we  became  such  when  Hawaii  was 
made  our  50th  State. 

I  also  asked  him  how  he  felt  the  Cam- 
bodian operations  fit  into  the  overall  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Drawing  from  his  extensive  back- 
ground in  foreign  affairs  and  his  most 
recent  experience  as  the  commander  of 
the  1st  Airborne  Cavalry  which  led  the 
assault  on  the  enemy  sanctuaries,  he 
termed  the  operation  essential.  He  point- 
ed out  that  the  use  of  Sihanoukville  as  a 
port  of  entry  for  extensive  enemy  sup- 
plies and  the  establishment  of  vast  weap- 
ons stores  just  Inside  Cambodia,  was  a 
grave  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  mili- 
tary balance  of  power  in  Southeast  Asia. 


His  airborne  cavalry  division  flew 
8.000  sorties— over  187,000  air  hours — in 
their  effort  to  interdict  and  disrupt  this 
massive  enemy  supply  operation.  As  we 
now  know,  this  operation  was  a  tremen- 
dous military  success.  And,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  overall  political,  economic  and 
militarj'  situation  m  soutlieast  Asia,  this 
operation  will,  in  the  General's  view, 
mean  a  greater  chance  for  peace  and 
freedom  to  gain  a  solid  foothold  in  that 
embattled  part  of  the  world. 

Much  more  was  said,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Enough  to  convince  me  that  General 
Casey  is  the  tyi>e  of  military  man  this 
country  needs,  a  man  dedicated  not  just 
to  winning  wars  but  to  winning  a  just 
world  peace.  I  hope  and  know  that  the 
recue  efforts  will  be  successful. 


MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  W.  CASEY- 
MISSING  IN  ACTION 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
with  the  gentlemanUfom  Massachusetts 
in  his  expressions  of  admiration  for  Gen- 
eral Casey  and  his  abilities,  and  also  to 
join  him  in  his  expression  of  deep  con- 
cern at  the  fact  that  this  great  American, 
together  with  some  other  American  serv- 
icemen, is  missing  in  action. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  also  like 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
would  also  comment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  myself  on  Jime  29 
were  with  General  Casey.  We  were  with 
him  when  the  last  American  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Cambodia.  I  certainly 
hope  that  there  Is  hope  that  (3eneral 
Casey  and  the  six  Americans  who  were 
lost  with  him  will  be  found  alive  and 
safe.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


AMERICAN  CASUALTIES  IN  "VIET- 
NAM LOWEST  IN  MORE  THAN  3'2 
YEARS 

fMr.  KTiFPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  much  hsis  been  written 
about  the  President's  decision  on  Cam- 
bodia. I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  a  piece 
of  news  that  I  heard  on  the  radio  this 
morning  in  light  of  that  decision.  Amer- 
ican casualties  in  Vietnam  last  week 
were  61.  the  lowest  in  over  3'2  years.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  share  with 
me  the  hope  that  this  trend  will  continue 
until  It  reaches  a  point  of  zero. 


USE    ARAB    PLANES   AS    BASIS   FOR 
REPLACING    ISRAELI    LOSSES 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
world  have  been  puzzled  by  the  conflict- 
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ing  claims  about  the  Arab  and  Israeli 
aircraft  losses.  It  seems  the  Israelis  will 
make  a  raid  on  a  missile  base  around 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Arabs  will  say 
that  six  aircraft  have  been  shot  down 
and  the  Israelis  will  say  one  has  been 
shot  down. 

It  appears  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  simple  way  to  resolve  tliis,  so 
we  can  ascertain  what  are  the  true  facts. 
President  Nixon  has  clearly  stated  we 
are  going  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East.  This  means 
replacing  of  the  aircraft  which  are  lost 
by  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  aircraft 
losses,  any  time  the  Arabs  claim  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  aircraft  as  being  shot 
down,  that  this  figure  be  used  by  the 
United  States  when  replacing  the  air- 
craft lost  by  the  Israelis. 


COOPER-CHURCH  AMENDMENT 

DOES       NOT      TIE      PRESIDENT'S 
HANDS 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Military  Sales  Act  is  taken  up  today,  I 
intend  to  seek  recognition  to  move  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

There  may  not  be  time  to  debate  in 
detail  what  this  amendment  does,  but 
let  me  summarize  two  or  three  main 
points. 

First  of  all,  it  is  in  direct  concert  with 
the  Cambodian  policy  objectives  an- 
nounced by  President  Nixon.  It  does  not 
tie  the  President's  hands.  Under  the 
Constitution,  he  is  always  free  to  come 
to  Congress  and  seek  any  kind  of  spe- 
cific war  authority  he  may  think  neces- 
sary. 

If  I  am  recognized  by  the  Speaker,  I 
will  make  the  motion  to  instruct,  and 
should  a  subsequent  effort  be  made  to 
table  my  motion,  I  hope  the  tabling  mo- 
tion would  be  defeated  so  we  can  get  a 
straight  up-and-down  vote  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 


COOPER-CHURCH  AMENDMENT 

CLEARLY    RESTRICTS    AND    TIES 
HANDS  OF  A  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  com- 
mented that  he  would  offer  a  motion  to- 
day to  instruct  conferees  to  accept  the 
so-called  Cooper-Church  amendment.  In 
support  of  that,  he  said  the  amendment 
was  in  keeping  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  that  it  would  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  I  cannot 
recsdl  a  single  historic  precedent  in  which 
the  Congress  or  any  responsible  part  of 
the  Congress  In  a  time  of  military  con- 
flict has  attempted  so  clearly  to  restrict 
and  tie  the  hands  of  a  President  in  the 
exercise  of  his  responsibilities  as  Com- 


mander in  Chief,  as  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  do. 

The  amendment  not  only  says  we  can- 
not help  the  Cambodians,  but  it  also  says 
we  caimot  help  anybody  who  wants  to 
help  the  Cambodians. 

The  amendment  not  only  prohibits 
funds  for  supporting  any  American 
forces  in  Cambodia;  it  prohibits  any 
U.S.  personnel  from  advising  or  assisting 
in  the  training  of  Cambodian  personnel. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  would 
prohibit  us  from  assisting  financially  in 
the  cases  of  other  Asian  forces  which 
might  volimteer  to  help  Cambodia  de- 
fend its  independence.  It  even  would 
prevent  our  engaging  in  any  aerial  activ- 
ities in  support  of  Cambodian  defense 
forces. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  amounts  to  is  an 
open  invitation  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  go  ahead  and  take  over  Cambodia  by 
force  if  they  can.  with  the  advance  as- 
surance that  we  shall  not  lift  a  finger  io 
help  the  defenders  and  we  will  not  help 
anybody  who  wants  to  help  the  defend- 
ers. 

If  this  is  not  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President.  I  frankly  do  not  know  what 
you  cotild  call  it. 

This  amendment  would  tie  our  own 
hands  and  armounce  to  the  world  that 
they  are  tied.  Certainly  it  would  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  continue  to  press  their  inva- 
sion cf  Cambodia. 

Clearly  it  could  not  encourage  them 
to  come  to  terms  at  the  negotiating  table 
as  the  President  has  been  attempting 
to  do. 

The  amendment  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  the  President  both  in  his  efforts  to 
negotiate  peace  and  in  his  efforts  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  military 
forces.  It  clearly  reduces  his  options. 

The  potential  harm  which  this  amend- 
ment could  inflict  upon  our  efforts  to 
terminate  that  war  successfully  so  far 
outweighs  any  conceivable  good  it  might 
accomplish,  that  I  carmot  conceive  of 
the  House  agreeing  to  any  such  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

As  for  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr  Riegle)  about 
what  the  amendment  would  do  to  the 
White  House,  I  would  say  the  gentle- 
man's pipelme  to  the  White  House,  if  he 
ever  had  one,  is  pretty  badly  plugged  up. 


COOPERS-CHURCH  AMENDMENT 

WOULD  HAMSTRING  ANY  PRESI- 
DENT ON  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
POLICY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  suid  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  there  is  no  question  about  it 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  cor- 
rect that  this  so-called  Cooper-Church 


amendment  would,  in  effect,  hamstring 
and  tie  the  hsutids  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whether  it  is  this 
President  or  any  President,  In  refer- 
ence to  foreign  policy  tn  Southeast 
Asia. 

May  I  say  without  hesitation  or  qual- 
ification that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  fully  agrees  with  the 
action  which  we  plan  to  take  today 
to  table  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Riegle  i  so  that 
the  conferees  can  go  to  the  conference 
and  come  back  with  good  legislation 
without  the  provisions  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  INVOLVES 
ITSELF   IN   FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  prior 
to  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
received  an  interesting  phone  call  which 
I  should  like  to  relate  to  the  Members. 

A  young  lady  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  just 
prior  to  my  coming  to  the  fl(X)r  of  the 
House,  called  me.  Our  conversation  went 
roughly  as  follows;  -Congressman,  do 
you  recall  me?  "  I  said.  "No.  not  pre- 
cisely."  She  said.  "Well.  I  was  in  your 
office  a  month  ago  when  you  had  some 
residents  from  your  district  seeking  a 
grant  from  this  Department  to  assist  in 
your  area."  I  said.  "Yes.  I  do  recall." 
She  said,  "I  am  calling  today  to  urge 
yotu-  support  of  the  President's  position 
in  opposition  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment."  I  said,  "It  seems  strange  to 
me  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would  be  so  inter- 
ested In  supporting  the  President's  posi- 
tion on  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
It  does  seem  imusual  to  me  that  the 
affairs  of  your  Department  encompass 
this  broad  spectnmi." 

I  Indicated  it  seemed  equally  imusual 
to  me  that  the  only  agency  with  which 
I  have  been  in  contact  seeking  anything 
for  my  district  since  this  administration 
has  been  in  office  would  assign  the  single 
person  in  that  agency,  as  minimal  In 
Importance  as  she  might  be,  to  con- 
tact me  to  urge  support  of  the  President 
on  this  particular  motion. 

I  interpreted  the  comment  as  a  veiled 
though  thinly  veiled,  threat  that  were  I 
not  to  be  found  in  the  right  coliman  on 
this  vote  that  grant  would  be  in  jeopardy. 
I  assured  the  young  lady  I  would  not  be 
found  in  the  right  column  on  this  vote. 


THE  VOTE  ON  THE  COOPER- 
CHURCH  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
p)ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  are 
true.  I  have  spoken  to  two  other  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  within  the  past  10 
minutes,  and  they,  too,  have  been  called 
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by  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  link- 
ing Inquiries  about  local  projects  with 
the  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. ,     „ 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it— the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  everything  in  his  power, 
with  the  cooperation  of  many  Members 
of  this  House,  to  try  to  gain  votes  against 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  abdicate  any  pol- 
icy direction  with  respect  to  the  engage- 
ment of  American  Armed  Forces  abroad, 
then  we  should  vote  to  table  this  motion 
to  instruct  the  conferees.  If  the  minority 
leader  believes  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
this  Nation  to  give  the  President  an  un- 
bridled and  unrestrained  hand  to  com- 
mit American  forces  wherever  and  when- 
ever he  may  choose,  then  he  will  vote  to 
table  this  instruction  and  those  sup- 
porting uiuestramed  Executive  power 
will  vote  with  him. 

If  Members  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  exercise  its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities— and  they  are 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution— then  one 
should  vote  aeainst  tabling  the  instruc- 
tion and  tell  the  President  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  through  their  Representa- 
tives, are  speaking  for  restraint  on  the 
most  important  issue  of  today. 


I  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  regardless  of  party  aJEBliatlon. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 


TELEPHONE  CALLS  FROM  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT 

1  Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
interested  in  these  comments  about  calls 
from  the  Department  of  Housmg  and 
Urban  Development. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  I  can  get  with 
the  gentlemen  privately  and  get  the 
phone  numbers  of  these  people,  because 
up  to  now  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
anybody  down  there  to  talk  to  me,  and 
I  am  open  to  negotiation. 


CONTACT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS BY  GOVERNMENT  AGEN- 
CIES 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
somewhat  amazed  at  the  two  recent 
statements  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. I  suppose  my  question  should 
be:  So  what  Is  new  now?  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  around  here  for  some 
time  have  gone  through  this  very  same 
experience  year  after  year  regardless  of 
what  party  is  in  power.  Nothinj  new  has 
been  added.  The  procedure  is  merely 
repetitious.  Do  not  get  excited  about  it. 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  hap- 
pened to  be  a  man  named  Jack  Kennedy 
and  a  President  named  Lyndon  John- 
son, they  did  not  call  me  from  any  of 
their  departments,  because  it  so  hap- 
pened these  individuals  were  my  Presi- 
dents and  I  believed  it  was  my  duty,  act- 
ing in  the  welfare  of  the  coiratry.  that 


THE  COOPER-CHURCH  AMEND- 
MENT 

(Mr.  McCLORY  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
action  today  on  the  Military  Sales  Act — 
H.R.  16628 — some  will  attempt  to  define 
and  elaborate  on  constitutional  issues 
aiTectmg  tlie  respective  prerogatives  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  the 
area  of  foreign  policy. 

However,  the  so-called  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  neither  a  preci.se  nor  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  tiie  President's 
primary  responsibilities  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  and  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  tlie  Presi- 
dent has  evolved  a  new  foreign  policy 
which  departs  dramatically  from  a  pol- 
icy which  our  Nation  has  pursued  for 
25  years. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  assures  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  our  American  com- 
bat forces  trom  South  Vietnam  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  The  President's 
policy  also  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
our  military  involvement  elsewhere — 
and  the  assumption  of  major  responsi- 
biUties  by  those  nations  themselves 
which  are  threatened  by  enemy  attack. 

The  President  has  made  good  on  his 
promises  to  withdraw  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  and  from  Cambodia.  In 
addition,  it  was  announced  within  the 
last  few  liours  that  40  percent  of  our 
American  forces  in  South  Korea  would 
be  brought  home. 

President  Nixon's  policy  is  one  which 
I  support — and  which  I  believe  is  best 
for  our  Nation  and  for  the  entire  free 
world.  The  slogan  "Back  Nixon  for 
Peace"  makes  sense  to  me.  At  the  present 
time.  I  would  not  want  to  back  any  other 
person  in  our  Government  who  may  claim 
that  he  has  a  better  plan — or  a  sounder 
foreign  policy  for  the  guidance  of  our 
Nation.  Of  course,  there  is  no  feasible 
way  in  which  to  substitute  the  judgment 
of  some  other  such  person  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  voting  against  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  accept  the  so-called  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  I  am  convinced  that  I  am 
voting  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
elsewhere — and  that  I  am  reposing  con- 
fidence in  the  most  capable  hands  which 
are  avialable  in  this  critical  period  of 
our  history — those  of  President  Nixon. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  answer  to 
the  difficulty  constitutional  issue  which 
has  been  raised  both  before  and  following 
the  CEunbodian  operation.  This  subject 
deserves  careful  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion and  concern.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  bill— H.R.  18205 — of  which  I  am  a 
sponsor,  now  being  heard  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  will  make  it 
possible  to  resolve  that  issue  for  the 
benefit  of  this  and  future  Presidents  and 
Congresses. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S. 
3215,  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON 
THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  <S.  3215)  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  House 
amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Brad- 
EM.AS,  Reid  of  New  York,  and  Scherle. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15628.  FOREIGN  MILITARY 
SALES  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  1,  rule  XX, 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  move  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  on  his  motion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
desire  to  use  any  time  and  there  has 
been  no  request  for  any  time,  and  in  an 
effort  to  move  the  legislation  along  I  will 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  'WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  voted  to  send  the  foreign  military 
sales  bill  to  conference  with  the  Senate. 
This  bill  is  essential  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  that  of  our  allies  in  both  the 
Par  East  and  Mideast. 

I  urge  the  conference  to  report  a  bill 
back  quickly  so  that  we  might  have  the 
means  to  supply  Israel  with  needed  mili- 
tary equipment  at  a  time  when  Commu- 
nist pressure  is  being  applied  against  her 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  so-called  Cooiber-Church  amend- 
ment, although  vague  in  its  wording, 
could  serve  to  indicate  congressional 
concern  with  the  Par  East  situation,  but 
Its  prohibition  against  paying  salaries  to 
all  persons  engaged  in  any  combat  ac- 
tivity in  support  of  Cambodian  forces 
should  be  removed  I  want  Asia  forces  to 
Join  together  and  fight  together  so  that 
American  forces  can  come  home.  I  want 
to  encourage  such  activity  and  to  help 
those  resisting  communism  in  the  Par 
East. 
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The  words  of  this  amendment  are  so 
broad  that  they  co'Jld  prohibit  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  U.N.  to  provide  a  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force  to  Cambodia. 

In  my  judgment  this  provision  is 
against  U.S.  interests  and  sets  a  bad 
precedent  for  those  countries  engaged  in 
the  fight  against  communism  around  the 
world. 

We  should  be  encouraging  nations  in 
the  world  to  join  together  to  fight  their 
own  battles  against  commimism  and  not 
restricting  our  efforts  and  their  efforts 
toward  this  end. 

I  believe  such  a  prohibition  should  be 
stricken  and  that  the  conference  should 
reach  quick  agreement  on  the  bill  so  that 
the  President  will  have  the  power  and 
means  necessary  to  help  our  friends  and 
allies. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  added  to  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  is  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  becoming  involved 
through  the  use  of  American  combat 
forces  in  the  defense  of  another  South- 
east Asian  government,  and  through  such 
a  defense  becoming  involved  in  a  widened 
Vietnam  war. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Congress  last  De- 
cember which  was  aimed  at  forbidding 
the  use  of  American  combat  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand.  Cooper-Church  is 
the  extension  of  that  same  prohibition 
to  Cambodia. 

If  adopted,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment would: 

First,  bar  funds  for  reintroducing 
American  forces  into  Cambodia; 

Second,  prohibit  funds  either  directly 
or  indirectly  for  American  advisers  for 
the  Cambodian  military  forces; 

Third,  prohibit  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  salaries  of  mercenaries 
to  fight  in  Cambodia;  and 

Fourth,  it  would  also  forbid  the  fi- 
nancing of  aerial  activity  in  direct  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  would 
not  prevent: 

First,  "hot  pursuit"  by  American 
forces  of  enemy  troops  into  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries; 

Second,  artillery  fire  from  South  Viet- 
nam at  enemy  forces  threatening  our 
troops  from  Cambodia; 

Third,  interdiction  by  our  Air  Force 
of  enemy  supplies  and  troops  moving 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  and  other 
routes  used  to  bring  men  and  material 
to  South  Vietnam;  and 

Fourth,  military  assistance  to  the 
Cambodian  government  in  the  form  of 
small  arm.s  and  supplies. 

Thus,  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
not  only  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
amendment  of  last  December  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  American  ground  combat 
forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand,  It  is  in  di- 
rect agreement  with  the  Nixon  doctrine 
with  its  pledge  of  no  more  Vietnams. 

Passage  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment would  not  abridge  any  American 
treaty  obligation.  It  would  not  prevent 
this  country's  efforts  to  create  a  South- 
east Asian  defense  organization  among 
the  countries  directly  involved.  Its  pas- 


sage would  not  in  any  way  Impinge  upon, 
or  weaken  the  President's  powers  in  any 
other  area  of  the  world. 

It  does  strengthen  and  encourage  the 
Vietnam  troop  withdrawal  policy  initi- 
ated by  this  administration:  it  empha- 
sizes deescalation  after  the  long  years 
of  escalation.  Its  passage  would,  I  believe, 
also  state  the  belief  of  Congress  in  the 
need  for  national  priorities  in  foreign 
and  military  affairs,  in  the  same  sense 
that  this  body  has  often  addressed  itself 
in  the  past  year  and  one-half  to  the 
need  for  new  priorities  in  domestic 
affairs. 

Thus,  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
would  not  hinder  or  bar  administrative 
freedom  of  action  in  'Western  Europe,  in 
our  relations  \\ith  out  NATO  alUes,  or  in 
the  Middle  East.  If  it  did,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  vote  against  it. 

Rather,  its  adoption  would  clearly 
state  that  in  the  view  of  this  Congress 
there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  all  things. 
That  to  stand  firm  against  Communist 
aggression  m  a  rice  paddy  may  be  virtu- 
ous, but  in  the  priorities  of  a  'Western  in- 
dustrial nation  it  holds  little  meaning  if 
because  of  that  stand  that  same  aggres- 
sor extends  its  influence  over  continents. 

I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  critical 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  Since  my 
election  to  Congress,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported President  Nixon's  policy  of  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  as  it  has  been  my 
belief  that  only  through  such  a  with- 
drawal could  this  Nation  gain  flexibility 
in  areas  of  tlie  world  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  our  national  interest.  I  have  re- 
peatedly warned  that  while  this  Nation 
bled  and  died  in  the  rain-soaked  jungles 
on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  vast  Asian  Con- 
tinent, Russia  has  been  moving  steadily 
into  an  area  vital  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  'Western  Europe. 

For  6  long  years  while  this  Nation  has 
concentrated  its  entire  foreign  and  mili- 
tary energies  on  an  area  of  little  strate- 
gic and  no  historic  interest  to  the  United 
States,  Russia  has  quietly  moved  into  a 
position  of  dominance  in  an  area  of  his- 
toric and  strategic  importance  for  the 
entire  Western  World.  While  we  have 
torn  the  imity  of  this  Nation  in  a  no-win 
war  in  an  area  that  even  were  we  suc- 
cessful, it  would  bear  little  meaning  to 
the  vital  interests  of  this  Nation,  Russia 
has  moved  a  modern  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  major  bases  in  that  im- 
portant sea  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
While  we  have  divided  and  torn  the  spirit 
of  this  land  and  watched  otn-  best  young 
men  fight  and  die  half  way  aroimd  the 
world.  Russia  has  moved  to  dominate  the 
entire  north  African  littoral. 

'While,  in  the  name  of  American  might 
we  have  stood  knee  deep  in  a  rice  paddy, 
we  have  frittered  away  every  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  our  own  self  interest 
in  an  area  which  provides  three-quarters 
of  free  world  oil.  We  have  done  this 
through  concentration  on  Vietnam  and 
Vietnam  alone.  We  have  done  this  until 
today  we  have  only  one  friend  or  ally 
In  that  entire  area  and  that  Is  Israel. 
We  have  done  it  imtll  President  Nixon 
has  had  to  warn  of  the  Imminent  danger 
of  confrontation  of  the  super  powers  in 
the  Middle  East. 


For  those  who  equate  a  defense  of 
Vietnam  as  of  the  same  magnitude  as  a 
defense  of  Israel  and  our  position  in 
North  Africa,  Western  Europe,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  I  would  point  out  that 
such  an  equation  in  my  mind  would  be 
like  attempting  to  equate  a  defense  of 
Madagascar  in  World  War  n  as  of  the 
same  importance  as  a  defense  of  Britain. 

Thus,  I  do  not  view  adoption  of 
Cooper-Church  as  a  conflict  between 
administration  and  Congress.  Rather  I 
view  it  as  a  cooperation  between  the 
two  branches  of  our  Government.  I  see  it 
as  the  legislative  branch  saying  to  the 
administrative  branch:  "You  are  correct 
in  your  policy  of  disengagement  and 
withdrawal  in  Indochina.  You  are  correct 
m  your  view  that  a  wider  war  in  that 
area  of  the  world  would  serve  no  vital 
interest  of  this  Nation.  We  applaud  your 
policy  which  has  so  dramatically  in 
only  18  months  turned  disastrous  esca- 
lation into  deescalation.  We  support  your 
move  from  war  to  peace." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  Cooper- 
Church  would  strengthen  America's  po- 
sition in  the  world.  It  would  clearly  show 
that  the  administration  and  Congress 
are  one  in  their  determination  to  end 
this  long-drawn  war,  and  that  we  stand 
unified  in  desiring  peace.  It  would  also 
serve  notice  to  the  Communist  world 
that  we  are  moving  to  regain  flexibility 
in  our  foreign  and  military  policies,  and 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  take 
over  the  living  room  of  the  Western 
World  while  we  expend  our  resources  on 
the  back  alleys  of  the  Asian  Continent. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
before  the  House  concerns  the  Cooper- 
Church  aonendment  to  the  MiUtary  Sales 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  long  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment,  I  read  the  newspapers  and 
even  the  Congressional  Record  discus- 
sions on  the  various  amendments  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  Indochina  War,  but  I 
must  admit  the  full  implication  of  these 
various  amendments  that  were  adopted 
are  rather  vague.  Before  I  vote  to  in- 
struct our  conferees  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate language  that  has  been  added  to  the 
MiUtary  Sales  Act,  I  would  want  a  full 
explanation  as  to  what  it  does  and  what 
it  does  not  do. 

However,  what  worries  me  about  in- 
structing our  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  that  they  must  take  the  Sen- 
ate language  as  it  comes  from  the  Senate 
is  something  else.  I  hear,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  true,  that  if  we  instruct  our 
conferees,  there  will  be  no  bill;  that  it 
will  never  get  out  of  conference.  My 
fear  is  that  if  the  Military  Sales  Act 
is  not  enacted,  the  effect  on  the  Middle 
East  situation  could  be  very  serious  in 
that  it  would  prevent  any  action  on  our 
part  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Soviet  backed 
Arabs. 

The  Soviet  operation  of  SA-m  mis- 
siles against  Israeli  aircraft  in  the  Suez 
Canal  battle  zone  represents  a  further 
and  unprecedented  phase  of  direct  Rus- 
sian military  escalation  in  the  Middle 
East.  Yet,  if  the  Congress  fails  to  pass 
the  Military  Sales  Act  and  it  dies  in 
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conference,  any  chance  then  of  obtain- 
ing the  funds  for  supplj-ing  Israel  Phan- 
tom jets  appears  doomed;  so  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  I  cannot  vote  in  a  way  that 
would  preclude  keeping  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  for  peace. 

This  is  a  difficult  bargain  for  many, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  as  President  Nixon 
pointed  out  in  his  television  interview 
last  week,  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  probably  is  far  graver  than  that  in 
Indochina,  and  I  would  hope  that  in 
conference  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment in  a  form  more  acceptable  to  all, 
Including  the  President,  could  be  arrived 
at. 

1  have  always  opposed  any  arms  race, 
and  I  do  so  in  the  matter  of  sendmg 
arms  to  the  Middle  East.  However,  it  is 
merely  a  practical  matter  that  these 
jets  are  needed  by  Israel  simply  to  main- 
tain a  balance.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union 
that  is  feeding  the  arms  race  by  their 
power  play  in  the  Middle  East.  What  the 
Russians  seek  is  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
a  new  Mideast  order,  one  which  in  defer- 
ence to  the  client  states  will  deny  Israel 
both  peace  and  security. 

This  is  the  crux  of  liie  i.^sue  now  being 
contested  along  the  Suez  Canal  cease-fire 
line.  The  battle  is  a  crucial  one  because 
on  its  outcome  depends  tlie  future  na- 
tional integrity  of  democratic  Israel  and 
also,  in  large  measure,  the  future  course 
of  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  Senate- 
passed  Military  Sales  Act  be  sent  to  con- 
ference without  instructions,  and  let  us 
then  get  on  with  providing  necessary 
military  balance  of  militar>'  might  needed 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30.  the  U.S.  Senate  took  an  historic  step 
toward  reestablishing  the  traditional 
balance  of  power  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  • 

I  support  the  motion  to  instruct  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  Join  the  Senate  in  re- 
affirming the  constitutional  right  of 
Congress  to  declare  war  and  regulate  the 
military. 

When  this  body  was  called  upon  to 
consider  the  Foreign  Miluarj'  Sales  Act 
in  April,  the  idea  of  the  United  States 
invading  Cambodia  was  so  remote  as  to 
l)e  inconceivable.  Almost  unanimously, 
we  agreed  to  strict  limitations  on  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 
But  the  very  thought  of  our  expanding 
the  war  into  tiny,  neutralist  Cambodia 
was  so  imbelievable  that  this  body  did 
not  bother  to  enact  written  limitations. 

What  happened  next  is  now  one  of  the 
saddest  pages  in  our  Nations  history. 
On  April  30,  just  6  days  after  this  body 
passed  the  foreign  military  sales  bill, 
with  prohibitions  on  our  becoming  in- 
volved in  Laos  and  Thailand,  the  Pres- 
ident did  what  we  had  thought  was  too 
Inconceivable  to  consider.  Without  the 
consultation  or  consent  of  Congress,  the 
President  plunged  our  Nation  headlong 
into  war  in  Cambodia. 

What  warped  delusions  of  conquest 
and  grandeur  led  to  such  an  incredible 
blunder?  We  can  only  guess. 

We   now  know,   however,    that   from 


start  to  finish,  the  President's  invasion 
of  Cambodia  was  a  horrifying  and  com- 
plete failure. 

Let  us  compare  the  President's  prom- 
ises about  the  Cambodian  venture  with 
what  actually  happened. 

In  his  April  30  declaration  of  invasion. 
the  President  promised  to  "attack  the 
headquarters  for  the  entire  Communist 
military  operation  in  South  Vietnam." 
This  "headquarters"  was  never  even 
found. 

Tlie  President  promised  that  his  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  would  reduce  American 
casu.ilties  in  Vietnam.  There  has  been  no 
such  reduction. 

The  President  promised  that  his  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  would  limit  the  scope 
of  the  Indochina  war.  The  Communists 
now  control  more  of  Cambodia  than  they 
did  prior  to  April  30. 

The  President  promised  that  by  June 
30  the  entire  invasion,  including  a;r  sup- 
port for  South  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Cambodia,  would  be  ended.  It  is  now 
mid-July,  and  we  are  still  risking  the 
lives  cf  American  fl\ers  over  Cambodia 
skies. 

Finally,  and  most  tragically.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  learned  that  news  of 
soon-to-be-replaced  .supplies  we  have 
captured  cannot  drown  out  the  cries  of 
our  wounded  in  Cambodia,  or  the  sobs  of 
those  at  home  who  have  lost  loved  ones 
as  a  result  of  the  President's  disgraceful 
escapade. 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  end 
one  illegal  war  by  trampling  over  our 
Constitution  on  the  way  to  another  ille- 
gal war. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
join  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  say- 
ing. "We  must  face  our  responsibility 
and  share  with  the  President  the  burden 
of  foreign  policymaking." 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  to  join 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  saying, 
•  We  will  have  no  more  illegal  wars." 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  cast  my  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion  to  send  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  to  conference. 

My  vote  reflected  a  desire  on  my  part 
to  have  more  extended  debate  on  the 
various  amendments  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate, particularly  the  Cocper-Church 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  spent  a  con- 
!-iderable  amount  of  time  debating  this 
legislation.  It  seem.<;  to  me  we  could  spend 
at  least  1  hour  debating  and  discussing 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  before  we 
send  the  bill  to  conference. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
against  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
instruct  the  Hoiise  conferees  to  accept 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  My  strong  feeling 
is  that  we  should  face  head  on  the  issue 
presented  by  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  too  often  been 
accused  of  "ducking"  issues.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  motion  to.  in  effect,  table  the 
House  allows  the  House  to  avoid  the  di- 
rect question  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  In  my  opinion,  we  should 
have  met  the  issue  head  on.  We  should 
have  been  ready  and  willing  to  take  a 


stand  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
will  yet  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
in  Southeast  Asia  recently  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  studying  recent 
developments  there,  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  learning  what  the  chances 
were  for  success  of  the  Nixon  doctrine 
after  U.S.  involvement  in  that  region  is 
ended.  The  chances  seem  slim  unless  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  evidence  more 
interest  In  regional  cooperation  and  in 
preparations  for  their  own  defense.  If  the 
countries  of  the  region  are  to  be  Im- 
pressed with  the  need  for  developing 
their  own  initiative,  the  United  States 
must  first  make  it  plain  that  imder  the 
situation  as  it  now  exists  we  contem- 
plate no  expansion  of  our  military  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia  to  fight  the  other 
nations'  battles  for  them. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  a 
vehicle  by  which  Congress  can,  in  the 
case  of  Cambodia,  clarify  the  limits  of 
American  support  and  intervention.  If 
It  passes  we  can  still  provide  weapons 
and  economic  assistance  for  the  defense 
of  Cambodia  but  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment will  be  on  notice  that  on  it  rests 
the  priniaiT  burden  for  its  own  defense. 
Similarly,  the  other  nations  of  the  re- 
gion will,  by  passage  of  Cooper-Church, 
be  made  to  realize  the  need  for  reliance 
on  their  own  initiatives  and  manpower 
to  presei-ve  tlie  stability  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  coimtry  with  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  results  from  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  carrj-  out  its  foreign  policy 
role  and  exercise  its  war  powers.  It  is  es- 
sential, therefore,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
more  divided  nation  and  involvement  in 
another  protracted  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  that  Congress  reassert  its  right 
specifically  to  debate  and  act  on  further 
American  mihtarj'  involvement  in  the 
region. 

I  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  President  is 
sincere  in  his  stated  intention  to  refrain 
from  direct  militarj-  aid  to  the  Lon  Nol 
Goverrunent.  However,  the  future  holds 
many  imcertainties  among  them  the 
possibility  that  the  President  may  decide 
that  his  goal  of  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam cannot  be  achieved  without  an 
American  presence  in  neighboring  Cam- 
bodia. Such  a  decision  could  contain  the 
seeds  of  another  Vietnam.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President  should  make  such  a 
move  without  consiilting  Congress  and 
receiving  its  approval  for  his  proposed 
course  of  action. 

We  have  come  to  the  realization  that 
our  interests  are  best  served  by  phasing 
out  oiu"  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  in 
line  with  this  policy  of  requiring  local 
forces  to  assume  the  burden  of  their  own 
defense  and  I  urge  concurrence  in  the 
Senate's  approval  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  conferees  to  accept  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

I  know  that  the  various  parliamentary 
maneuvers  that  will  take  place  might 
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obscure  the  substantive  and  symbolic 
meaning  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. What  does  it  mean  substantively? 
It  correctly  provides  that  another  direct 
U.S.  military  operation  into  Cambodia 
must  have  congressional  approval.  This 
Is  long  overdue.  I  do  not  denigrate  the 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  but  as  Members  of  Congress,  we  do 
have  constitutional  responsibilities  in 
the  conduct  of  our  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  Cooper-Church  amendment  re- 
affirms, in  part,  this  congressional  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  congressional  au- 
thorization for  a  major  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement. 

There  are  other  worthwhile  substantive 
features  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. There  are  prohibitions  against  the 
direct  or  indirect  use  of  American  ad- 
visers in  Cambodia.  This  prohibition 
could  prevent  the  creeping  commitment 
that  inexorably  lured  us  in  the  Vietnam 
quagmire.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  prohibi- 
tion against  direct  air  support  for  the 
Cambodian  Army  will  have  a  similar  ef- 
fect, but  reports  from  Cambodia  suggest 
that  the  mihtary  Intei-pretation  of  U.S. 
air  interdiction  will  be  justified  as  sup- 
port of  American  troops.  Still,  with  this 
prohibition  on  record,  the  administra- 
tion will  be  on  notice  that  the  Congress 
does  not  want  another  Vietnam  or  an 
Indochina  war. 

On  the  symbolic  level,  I  feel  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  has  much 
more  import.  It  is  another  opportimity 
for  the  Congress  to  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional prerogative  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy.  It  has  been  correctly  as- 
serted that  the  executive  branch  has 
primary  responsibility  for  foreign  policy, 
but  the  abnegation  of  congressional 
responsibility  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. I  have  utOized  every  means  to 
persuade,  encourage,  and  force  the  in- 
cumbent President  to  end  our  imtenable 
Vietnam  commitment. 

We  are  now  offered  another  oppor- 
tunity to  act  assertively  and  construc- 
tively. The  Cooper-Church  amendment 
reaffirms  the  obligation  of  the  President 
to  consult  \^ith  the  Congress  and  seek 
approval  for  major  military  involve- 
ments. This  is  the  first  step.  The  next  will 
come  next  month  when  I  with  other 
concerned  Members  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DOD  appropriations  bill 
to  provide  the  fixed  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam, 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
action.  As  elected  Representatives,  we 
have  the  obligation  to  act  and  extricate 
ourselves  from  this  quagmire.  We  are 
all  painfully  aware  that  this  imdeclared 
war  has  caused  or  exacerbated  our  do- 
mestic crisis.  It  has  caused  death  and 
destruction  with  little  tangible  results 
except  in  the  heartbreak  of  the  families 
of  our  dead  and  maimed  soldiers,  a 
broken  and  crushed  Southeast  Asia,  a 
decimated  civilian  population.  This  Is 
graphic  testimony  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
our  Vietnam  policy.  If  the  President  Is 
not  willing  to  act  then  the  Congress  must 
assume  the  burden.  The  Cooper-Church 
is  another  step  in  taking  this  responsl- 
blUty. 


I  urge  the  conferees,  whatever  the 
results  of  the  House  action  today  to  ac- 
cept the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
Congress  as  an  Institution  for  too  long 
has  passively  accepted  Executive  deci- 
sions. It  is  time  to  act. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ask 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  register 
their  support  today  for  those  who  will 
be  named  as  conferees  to  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  on  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  H.R.  15628. 

Tills  will  be  a  most  difficult  conference. 
A  number  of  points  have  been  added  to 
the  bill  by  the  Senate,  which  will  require 
a  most  careful  review  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. 

This  will  be  a  conference  in  which  your 
conferees  will  need  the  highest  degree  of 
flexibility  in  order  to  achieve  a  reason- 
able compromise — a  compromise  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  House. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  developing 
in  tlie  Near  East  is  causing  many  people 
10  become  increasingly  aware  that  this 
legislation  provides  a  vital  tool  to  those 
who  seek  to  find  ways  to  support  our 
friends  and  allies  in  that  area. 

Tliis  is  only  one  of  many  reasons  why 
the  conferees  should  be  given  the  maxi- 
mmn  opportunity  to  cope  with  a  fast- 
changing  situation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  outraged  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  fully  debate 
or  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

For  more  than  7  weeks  the  other  body 
debated,  argued,  agonized  over  whether 
the  Congress  had  the  right  and  respon- 
sibility to  withhold  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  mllitarj'  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia after  July  1,  1970. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment 
passed  in  the  other  body,  and  it  fell  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  decide  if 
we  were  prepared  to  follow  suit  and  reas- 
sert congressional  control  and  authority 
over  the  warmaking  powers. 

Unhappily.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  accept  and  in 
reality  could  not  even  face  up  to  this  re- 
sponsibility. Working  in  collusion  with 
the  White  House,  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  could  not  arrange  for  even  1  hour 
of  general  debate.  Imagine  that — the  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  collectively  less  than  60  minutes  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  grave  national  con- 
sequence. With  a  singularly  collective 
callousness  toward  the  citizens  whom  we 
represent,  the  House  leadership  allowed 
less  than  14  seconds  per  Member  for  us 
to  debate  the  question  of  war  and  peace. 

The  antiquated  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  be  reformed  and 
radically  revised.  The  Members  of  the 
House  must  be  allowed  adequat3  time  to 
debate  and  fiJly  explore  the  vital  na- 
tional problems  which  face  us.  More 
Importantly  we  must  be  able  to  vote 
on  these  vital  substantive  questions:  and 
our  individual  votes  should  be  clearly 
recorded  for  our  constituents  and  all  th? 
American  people  to  see. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  their  representatives  will 
forthrightly  accept  and  exercise  their 
constitutional  resp>onsibllities  to  order 
national  priorities. 


The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  that  their  representatives  are  de- 
bating and  voting  on  vital  national  Is- 
sues. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  how  their  elected  representatives 
vote  in  Congress. 

The  rules  and  procedures  of  this  House 
must  become  more  responsive  to  the 
mood  of  the  times  and  to  the  people. 

If  America  is  proud  of  being  an  "open 
society,"  let  us  in  this  same  spirit  open 
the  debates  and  votes  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  scrutiny  of  all. 

I  had  planned.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  in 
the  general  debate  urging  the  House  to 
adopt  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  not  permitted  to 
speak.  Had  I  spoken.  I  would  have  said 
the  following: 

We  Must  Support   the  Coopeb-Church 
Ame.vdment 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sirongly  urge  the  House  lo 
accept  the  Cooper-Church  Ameudment  as 
contained  in  the  revised  Fore:gn  Military 
Saies  Act  now  before  us.  The  Cooper-Church 
.Amendment.  In  keeping  with  the  declared 
objectives  of  the  President,  prohibits  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  support  the  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  Jn  Cambod;a  after  July 
1.  1970,  without  explicit  Congressional  ap- 
proval. 

All  American  forces  have  now  been  with- 
drawn from  Cambodia.  This  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  reintroductlon  of  US  forces  into 
Cambodia,  outlaws  the  use  of  American  air 
power  In  support  of  Cambodian  troops,  stops 
the  use  of  American  advisors  operating  to 
support  Cambodian  military  operations,  and. 
finally,  prohibits  American  funds  from  sup- 
porting third  country  mercenary  operations 
in  Cambodia. 

These  provisions,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  emi- 
nently sound.  One  need  not  go  too  far  back 
in  history  to  recall  the  quagmire  into  which 
America  fell  because  we  had  "advisors"  In 
Vietnam;  and  it  makes  little  sense  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  subsidize  the  use  of 
That  or  Vietnamese  or  any  other  "foreign" 
Asian  troops  in  CamtKxiia  through  the  pay- 
ment of  under-the-counter  subsidies  to  for- 
eign countries. 

The  Cooper-Church  Amendment  In  no  way 
undermines  the  Constitutional  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
President  would  still  retain  full  power  to  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
our  troops  wherever  they  may  be  deployed. 
This  Is  a  vital  point. 

I  support  this  Amendment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  minimum  first  step  toward  restricting 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  Indochina  and 
reasserting  Congressional  prerogatives  over 
the  war-making  power.  I  am  an  original 
sponsor  of  what  Is  now  H.R.  1000  which  wUl 
cut  off  all  funds  for  U.S.  military  activity 
in  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  after  July  1, 
1971.  This  is  the  House  version  of  the  "Mc- 
Grovern-Hatfield  Amendment"  which  I  hope 
win  be  taken  up  and  passed  by  both  bodies 
without  further  delay. 

Weeks  ago,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  warned  that  the 
United  States  might  be  supporting  military 
action  In  Cambodia  through  the  "backdoor" 
via  Thailand.  Subsequent  development  have 
shown  all  too  clearly  that  my  fears  were  In- 
deed being  realized.  By  adopting  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment  the  House  will  effectively 
cut  off  all  backdoor  financing  for  the  Cam- 
bodian military  ojjeratlons.  And  hopefully  our 
action  will  serve  as  a  precedent  to  eliminate 
all  American  "backdoor"  support  for  military 
operations  anywhere  in  the  wc»'ld. 

If  America  Is  to  become  involved  In  mili- 
tary action  on  any  continent,  let  the  Con- 
gress openly  discuss  and  approve  such  ac- 
tion. The  power  and  dignity  of  the  Congress 
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itself  IS  clirectly  at  suke.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  wjU  be  an  explicit  recognition  ct 
our  deteraiinatlon  to  reassert  our  Constitu- 
tional prerog.ulves  and  squarely  meet  our 
Constitutional  responsibilities. 

To  do  le.-s.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  to  abdi- 
cate our  mandat€  from  the  electorate  to  re- 
order or.r  r.atloiial  priorities. 

Mr.  BROWT^  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  dissatisfaction, 
which  I  share  with  many,  about  the 
Southeaa  Asi.in  situation  gives  popular 
aopeal  to  proposals  such  as  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  I  think  it  is  intel- 
lectually and  legislatively  dishonest  to 
single  out  one  geographic  area  where 
such  a  restrictive  provision  on  use  of 
funds  may  have  greater  popularity  and 
pretend  that  other  potential  Vietnams 
do  not  exist. 

Th?  proponer.ts  of  this  amendment 
contend  that  their  efforts  are  aimed  at 
resionn?  to  the  Congress  its  proper  con- 
stitutio.'ial  role  m  warmaking  decisions; 
yet.  the  substance  of  what  they  propose 
hardly  scratches  the  surface  of  this  very 
basic  and  fundamental  question. 

How  can  the  so-called  antiwar  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  derry  the  violence  and 
■warmongering"  tendencies  of  this  Na- 
tion insofar  a^  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam is  concerned  and.  yet.  not  take  any 
steps  to  preclude  such  violence  and  "war- 
nicngering"  by  unilateral  act  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  Middle  East.  Europe.  Scuth. 
and  Latm  America.  Africa,  and  other 
places  in  the  world?  And.  how  can  the  so- 
called  antiwar  Members  of  Congress  de- 
cry the  disastrous  effort  on  financing  of 
our  domestic  needs  by  the  drain  on  our 
Federal  budget  caused  by  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  and.  yet.  not 
only  not  object  to  financial  commitments 
for  military  sales  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  but  actively  be  frontline  support- 
ers of  the  "sale"  of  over  $1  million  Phan- 
tom Jets  to  Israel? 

Do  you  think  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  so  stupid  as  to  fail  to  see  the 
intellectual  and  legislative  dishonesty — 
the  intellectual  and  legislative  inconsis- 
tency— of  these  positions? 

I  totally  concur  with  the  premise  that 
the  Congress  must  immediately  devote 
its  best  thinking  and  efforts  to  a  better 
delineation  of  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  vls-a-vls  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
this  Nation's  military  activities  and  com- 
mitments under  our  constitutional  man- 
date for  a  separation  of  powers.  But,  this 
effort,  this  duty,  this  obligation,  must  be 
directed  at  all  military  activities,  in- 
volvements, and  commitments,  not  just 
to  one  existent  involvement  too  geo- 
graphically limited  at  best  and  post  facto 
in  its  application  at  worst.  Are  we  to  as- 
sume that  the  fuzzy  thinking  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  tjrpe  proposal  will  await 
each  new  involvement  unilaterally  en- 
tered into  by  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  for  the  taking  of  similar 
■after  the  fact"  action  and  expect  to  be 
praised  and  honored  for  their  efforts  as 
they  do  on  this  occasion  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia? 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  not  only  the 
Congress,  but  the  people  of  this  Nation 
will  reject  tliis  sup>erflclal,  and  probably 
counterproductive  attempt  toward  dis- 
charge of  the  Congress'  responsibility  on 
this  fimdamental  issue. 


It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  there  will 
be  popular  rejection  of  this  bandaid  solu- 
tion and  equally  popular  demand  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  giving  "to 
tlie  President  the  things  that  are  the 
President's  and  to  Congress,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  the  things  that 
are  the  Congress'." 

Just  as  tlie  fathers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion attempted  to  make  this  deUneation 
ot  authority  and  responsibility  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  warmaking  power,  so  must 
we  for  today  make  applicable,  useful, 
and  effective  that  which  has  been  so 
conceptually  establLshed  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  our  Constitution. 

I  have  held  the  belief  and  totally  con- 
cur with  those  who  contend  that  the 
•declaration  of  war"  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  is  ob- 
solete today,  although  their  concept  of  a 
yeparation  of  the  warmaking  power — the 
military  action  commitment  power — be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress  is 
still  vahd. 

Tt\e  claim  has  been  made  that  where  au- 
thor:z.itlon  Is  needed  nothing  short  of  a 
formal  declaration  of  w.ir  will  satisfy  the 
Constitution's  demand  for  congressional  con- 
trol of  the  war  power.  It  Is  difficult,  though, 
to  And  any  rationale  for  such  a  claim.  In 
addition  to  the  obsolescence  a^id  general  un- 
defirability  of  a  formal  declaration  today, 
the  claim  finds  support  neliher  in  the  lan- 
guage cf  the  Constitution,  the  Intent  of  the 
framers.  the  available  historical  and  Judi- 
cial precedents  nor  the  purposes  behind  the 
clause.    (Etophasls  added.) 

Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Power  To 
Commit  Forces  To  Combat — Harvard  Law 
Review,   vol.   81.  June    1968. 

For  myself.  I  suggest  that  we  terminate 
tlie  rhetoric,  speechmaking,  and  ex- 
tended debate  and  put  our  hearts  and 
our  minds  into  a  sincere  effort  toward 
resolution  of  this  fundamental  and  in- 
escapable problem.  For  myself,  I  have 
already  spent  hours  and  days  tow  ard  the 
finding  of  a  legislative  solution  which 
will  comprehensively,  and  on  a  functional 
basis,  establish  the  limits  of  the  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  authority  and 
responsibility.  I  am  satisfied  that  such 
guidelines  can  be  established  and  that 
we  can.  for  today  and  tomorrow — in  this 
age  of  nuclear  weaponry  and  world 
supremacy  for  this  Nation — as  clearly 
set  forth  the  separation  of  powers  as  did 
our  forefathers  at  a  time  when  a  fledgling 
nation  the  constitutional  mandate  for 
separation  of  powers  had  application 
oiily  to  a  preserving  of  our  independence 
and  campaigns  against  Indians,  where 
the  most  potent  weapon  used  was  a 
musket. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
ment upon  the  procedural  aspects  of  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees.  Frank- 
ly, to  avoid  criticism  of  "gag  rule"  I 
would  have  preferred  to  have  given  the 
proponents  of  an  instruction  of  the  con- 
ferees an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  thereon.  However,  procedurally, 
this  became  impossible.  This  preference 
is  not  expressed  because  I  believe  some 
new  argument  might  be  made  or  new 
material  presented,  since  I  think  most  of 
us  have  followed  the  extensive  debate  in 
the  Senate  quite  closely  and  even  the 
House  had  earlier  debated  the  substance 
of  the  proposal  at  some  length  when  this 
bill  was  originally  before  us  for  consid- 


eration. Rather,  I  dislike  any  attempt  to 
prevent  a  reasonable  opportimity  to  be 
heard  by  any  Member  even  though  he 
may  disagree  with  the  position  I  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  President  Nixon  is  the 
only  President  we  have,  and  we  must 
back  him  to  the  hilt.  'We  must  not  op- 
pose his  present  foreign  policies,  and 
we  must  give  him  carte  blanche  to  do 
whatever  he  wishes  in  the  future. 

In  my  view,  both  the  Constitution  and 
common  sense  require  us  to  reject  this 
line  of  reasoning.  YfS,  Mr.  Nixon  is  the 
only  President  we  have.  But  a  President 
is  neither  a  king  nor  a  dictator  nor  a 
God,  even  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
Nor  is  he,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  the 
Nation's  Commander  in  Chief.  He  is 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  means  only  that  he  is  su- 
perior to  every  general  and  admiral;  it 
says  nothing  about  his  relationship  with 
the  Congress  nor  with  the  American 
people. 

By  very  precisely  distributing  the 
power  of  Government  between  the  vari- 
ous branches,  the  Constitution  explicitly 
denies  the  President  the  power  to  make 
certain  types  of  major  foreign  policy  de- 
ci"=ions  on  his  own.  He  cannot  bind  the 
country  to  a  treaty  without  tivo-thiids 
concurrence  of  the  Senate.  He  cannot 
conduct  any  military  activities  at  all 
unless  the  entire  Congress  indicates  its 
approval  by  the  authorization-appropri- 
ations process. 

Although  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  policy  through  the  authori- 
zation-appropriations process  is  supreme, 
as  a  practical  matter  it  is  necessaiy  to 
leave  day-to-day  decisions  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive.  But  today  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  day-to-day  decision. 

■We  are  dealing  with  the  broad  policy 
outlines  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  says  it  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  not  to  widen  the  'Vietnam  war 
into  Cambodia.  It  says  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment shall  not  send  Americans  to  die  in 
an  attempt  to  preserve  the  Government 
of  Cambodia.  It  says  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment shall  not  hire  troops  of  other  coun- 
tries to  support  the  Government  of 
Cambodia. 

By  passing  this  amendment,  we  will 
not  be  interfering  with  the  powers  of 
the  Executive.  'We  will  be  laying  down 
policy  for  the  Executive  to  execute.  This 
is  what  the  Constitution  says  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  paying  us  to  do. 

Of  course,  to  say  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  constitutional  is  not  to  say 
it  is  necessarily  desirable.  But  in  my  view 
it  is  most  highly  desirable. 

Four  Presidents,  from  Truman  through 
Johnson,  made  decisions  which  progres- 
sively led  us  into  the  Vietnam  quagmire. 
President  Truman  chose  to  support  the 
French  in  their  effort  to  reestablish  colo- 
nial domination  over  Vietnam.  When  the 
French  effort  collapsed,  President  Eisen- 
hower chose  to  begin  an  American  effort. 
President  Kennedy  chose  to  expand  that 
effort.  And  President  Johnson  chose  to 
commit  a  half  million  American  combat 
troops  in  pursuit  of  military  victory. 

I  think  almost  all  of  us  regret  these 
decisions.  If  we  could  somehow  go  back 
in  time  and  advise  these  Presidents,  our 
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advice  at  each  juncture  would  be  an  ur- 
gent "Stay  out."  It  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  easier 
to  stay  out  than  to  get  out  once  we  are  in. 

Now  we  are  at  a  similar  fork  in  the 
road.  We  must  decide  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  preclude  a  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  suggest  it  is  strongly  in  the  national 
interest  to  rule  cut  this  commitment.  The 
Lon  Ncl  government  has  precious  little 
to  recommend  it.  It  has  almost  no  dem- 
onstrated popular  support. 

The  only  move  Lon  Nol  has  made  that 
has  aroused  any  popular  enthusiasm  has 
been  the  slaughtering  of  several  hundred 
ethnic  Vietnamese  civilians,  which  we 
can  hardly  applaud. 

All  Lon  Nol  has  going  for  him  is  his 
anticommunism,  and  even  this  is  not 
very  impressive.  Two  years  ago  he  was 
selling  guns  and  supplies  to  the  Vietcong, 
Today  he  finds  anticommunism  more 
profitable.  Tomorrow,  who  knows? 

In  any  case,  as  we  are  finding  with  Ky 
and  Thieu,  it  takes  more  than  anticom- 
munism to  make  a  viable  or  desirable 
government. 

Six  years  ago.  Senator  Morse  warned 
Senators  who  were  about  to  vote  for  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  they  would  live 
to  regret  it.  During  the  past  few  weeks, 
we  have  seen  Senator  after  Senator  get 
up  on  the  floor  and  tell  how  much  he 
now  regrets  his  vote. 

In  1964.  we  were  asked  to  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  that  should  not  have  been 
opened.  We  comphed.  Today  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  lock  shut  a  box  that 
should  be  locked.  If  we  do  not  avail  our- 
selves of  it.  we  are  going  to  wish  we  had. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  H.R.  15628. 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  the  House 
conferees  will  go  along  with  the  Senate 
amendment  in  the  forthcoming  House- 
Senate  conference. 

I  opposed  U.S.  intervention  in  Cambo- 
dia and  I  feel  the  Congress  should  make 
clear  in  law  its  opposition  to  further  ex- 
tension of  our  military  activity  in  the 
Far  East. 

However.  I  shall  oppose  any  effort  in 
the  House  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  House 
conferees  in  their  negotiations  with  their 
Senate  counterparts.  In  particular,  I  re- 
fer to  the  reported  plan  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  to  accept  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment. 

My  opposition  to  this  proposed  maneu- 
ver is  one  of  basic  policy  on  procedure — 
not  the  issue.  I  support  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  and  hope  it  will  sur- 
vive the  conference. 

However,  as  one  who  has  participated 
in  and  chaired  numerous  House-Senate 
conferences,  I  believe  It  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  freeze  the  House  conferees  in 
advance  on  any  particular  point  of  dif- 
ference. 

For  this  same  reason,  I  am  opposing 
the  effort  to  freeze  the  House  conferees 
on  the  postal  reform  bill  as  regards  the 
House -approved  so-called  right  to  work 
provision. 

I  believe  the  conferees  should  have 
freedom  to  act  within  the  full  range  of 
conference  limitations. 

"When  the  conference  report  is  re- 
turned to  the  House,  the  Members  then 


win  have  the  opportunity  to  act  on  any 
specific  p>oint  in  the  agreement  reached 
by  the  conferees.  At  that  time,  I  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  support 
of  the  Church-Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day in  regard  to  the  Foreign  MiUtary 
Sales  Act  and  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  was  nothing  short  of  dis- 
graceful. 

Through  a  series  of  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers supported  by  the  leadership,  the 
House  rejected  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  without  permitting  even  the 
briefest  debate  en  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  facing  the  country. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  went 
nowhere  near  far  enough  in  defining  and 
limiting  the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
wage  war  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. It  did,  however,  represent  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  that  direction.  It  also 
represented  the  results  of  7  weeks  of 
debate  in  the  Senate;  yet  the  House  re- 
jected the  Senate's  proposal  in  less  than 
1  hour  and  without  any  discussion  what- 
soever. 

One  result  of  this  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered action  was  to  prevent  debate  on 
other  provisions  of  this  bill.  Tlius,  the 
House  accepted  without  question  or  dis- 
cussion a  provision  in  the  Senate  version 
which  prohibits  the  sale  of  aircraft  to  any 
country  but  Vietnc-m.  By  accepting  this 
provision  without  debate,  the  House 
has — perhaps  unwittingly — threatened  to 
close  the  door  on  the  sale  to  Israel  of  the 
jet  airplanes  that  are  so  badly  needed  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  offset  Russian  missile 
installations  in  Egypt. 

The  day  was  not  totally  without  gain, 
however.  It  did  produce  a  record  vote  on 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  This 
was  not  the  final  chance  for  the  House 
to  act  on  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
Eventually  the  House  will  again  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  on  the  results  of  the 
Senate-Hotise  Conference.  Those  inter- 
ested in  seeing  Congress  exert  its  au- 
thority in  ending  the  war  in  Indochina 
now  have  a  check  list  of  the  Congressmen 
who  need  further  attention  from  their 
constituents. 

Through  its  actions  today  the  House 
once  again  abrogated  the  responsibilities 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  serve  as  check 
and  balance  to  the  Executive.  By  supple- 
menting parliamentary  maneuvers  for 
public  debate  on  important  issues,  the 
House  has  again  dramatized  the  urgent 
need  for  reform  of  the  legislative  process 
to  make  Congress  truly  representative 
and  responsive. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  hold  firm  In  Its 
position.  I  also  urge  that  the  hundreds 
0*  thousands  of  concerned  citizens  con- 
tinue and  even  redouble  their  efforts  to 
persuade  those  representatives  who  voted 
against  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
today  of  the  need  for  the  House  to  accept 
its  responsibilities  to  end  the  Indochina 
war. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  an 
opportimity  to  join  with  the  Senate  in 
reasserting  the  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress on  basic  questions  of  peace  and 
war.  This  should  be  done  by  Instructing 
our    House    conferees    to    accept    the 


Cooper-Chiu-ch  amendment  with  regard 
to  Cambodia,  which  was  so  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  understand  that  when  the  motion 
to  instruct  the  conferees  is  made,  a 
move  will  be  made  to  table  that  motion. 
I  hope  the  move  to  table  will  be  defeated, 
as  its  passage  will  foreclose  any  possibil- 
ity of  debate  in  the  House  on  the  merits 
of  Cooper-Church  and  also  will  prevent 
a  clear-cut  vote  on  that  issue. 

Until  about  6  o'clock  last  night,  no  de- 
cision had  been  made  as  to  when  this 
matter  would  be  brought  before  the 
House  In  the  form  of  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  conference.  At  that  point,  appar- 
ently, the  administration  decided  that 
today  would  be  a  good  day  for  a  vote  on 
Cooper-Church  in  the  House,  and  the 
House  leadership  inexplicably  went 
along  with  the  administration.  Today 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  persuade 
the  leadership  to  put  the  matter  off  for 
a  few  days — until  Tuesday  next — but 
without  avail.  It  is  hard  to  imderstand — 
or  indeed  to  tolerate — such  procedure. 

The  issue  presented  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  is  one  of  the  most 
important  to  come  before  the  Congress 
this  year.  The  Senate  devoted  7  weeks 
to  debating  it.  Yet  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  only  permits  no  debate 
on  the  issue,  but  refuses  to  provide  a  few 
days  for  the  Members  to  reflect  on  the 
matter  and  for  the  American  people,  im- 
derstanding  that  a  vote  is  to  be  taken 
at  a  certain  time,  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  their  voices  heard. 

By  so  doing,  the  House  demeans  itself 
and  demeans  the  American  system  of 
government. 

I  want  to  refer  also  to  the  outrageous 
way  in  which  the  administration  has 
been  trying  to  mobilize  support  for  Its 
position.  We  have  heard  this  afternoon 
of  Members  being  pressured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, with  not-so-veiled  threats  that 
if  they  want  any  HUD  projects  In  their 
districts  they  had  better  support  the 
President  on  Cooper-Church. 

This  is  bad  enough.  But  far  more  se- 
rious is  the  apparent  attempt  by  the 
administration  to  make  the  State  of 
Israel  a  hostage  to  Mr.  Nixon's  determi- 
nation to  have  a  free  hand  to  carry  on 
our  military  misadventures  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion have  been  trying  to  exploit  congres- 
sional concern  for  the  security  of  Israel 
to  Influence  the  House  vote  on  the  Coop- 
er-Church amendment.  They  have  been 
suggesting  that  the  President  will  be 
forced  to  veto  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  if  it  is  passed  with  the  Cooper- 
Church  language,  and  that  this  will  leave 
the  President  with  no  authority  to  make 
sales  of  jets  to  Israel.  This  Is  a  real  prob- 
lem only  to  the  extent  the  President 
wants  to  make  It  so.  A  Presidential  veto 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  would 
not  put  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  jets  to  Israel, 
as  the  administration  has  darkly  implied. 
Tnere  are  ample  alternative  methods  for 
the  Congress  to  assure  U.S.  support  of 
IsraeU  security.  Jets  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  Israel  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program,  for  example.  If  necessary, 
appropriate  language  could  be  added  to 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971  currently  under  consideration 
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in  the  Senate,  and  I  understand  that  at 
least  one  Senator  has  indicated  he  is 
readj-  to  propose  such  an  amendment. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Presi- 
dent is  inclined  to  regard  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  as  far  more  serious 
than  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
terms  of  the  gravity  of  a  new  kind  of 
Soviet  intervention  and  in  terms  of  the 
degree  of  interest  which  the  United 
States  has  in  the  area.  I  am  wholly  in 
agreement  with  that  assessment. 

Surelj',  then,  the  President  is  not  go- 
ing to  allow  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
the  Congress  on  Cambodia  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  making  available  to 
Israel  the  equipment  she  needs  for  her 
defense,  a  matter  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  are,  in  principle 
at  least,  fully  agreed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;    and   there 

were — yeas  247,  nays  143,  not  voting  41, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  207) 


Abbltt 

Aberneihy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  AU. 
Acnunzlo 
Arends 
Astibrook 
Ay  res 
Bancg 
BeaU.Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
BLacton 
Bcggs 
Bolllcg 
Bow 
Bray 
BrUikley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BrcyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Bucb&nan 
Burke,  n«. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  UtAli 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbers 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 


TEAS— 247 

Clawscn..  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Cclmer 

Ccnabie 

Corbet t 

Cowger 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Va. 

I>avis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis, 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dennis 

Dent 

De?^-lnski 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edmcndson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Erlenborn 

E&hleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Oaroiatz 

Ooldwmter 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Grlflln 

Gross 


G rover 

Oubser 

Hainan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 
rchmldt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hog&n 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchliuon 

Ichcrd 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C 
Jones.  Tenn, 

Kazen 

Kee 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClcry 

McCloekey 

McCIure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McPall 

McKneaJIy 

McMUlan 


MacGregor 

Price.  Ill 

Stelger,  Ariz 

Mahon 

Price.  Tex 

Steiger.  Wis. 

-MaiUiflrd 

PucUiski 

Stephens 

.Mar.n 

Purcell 

.S-  lattcn 

Mar&h 

Qule 

Stubblefleld 

Martm 

Quillen 

Taft 

Mathlas 

Railsback 

Talcott 

.May 

Reld.Ill, 

Taylor 

Mayne 

Rhodes 

Teague.  Calif, 

Michel 

Rivers 

Teague.  Tex 

Miller,  Calif. 

Roberts 

Thompson.  Ga 

.Mills 

Rogers,  Fla 

Tht  mson,  Wis. 

.Mlnsha'.l 

Rostenkowski 

Waggon  ner 

Mlze 

Roth 

Wampier 

.Ml?*ll 

Roudebush 

Watklns 

Mollohan 

Rousselot 

Watson 

Monagan 

Ruth 

Watts 

Montgomery 

Sandman 

Whalley 

Morgan 

Satterheid 

White 

Murphy.  Ill, 

Schadeberg 

Whltehurst 

Murphy,  N,Y. 

.Scherle 

WittL-ms 

Myers 

Schmlla 

Williams 

Natcher 

Schneebell 

Wilson,  Bob 

Nelsen 

Scott 

Winn 

Nichols 

Sebelius 

Wold 

O'Nea:.  Ga. 

Shrlver 

Wright 

Passman 

Sikes 

Wylle 

Painian 

Skubltz 

Wjman 

Pelly 

Slack 

Yatrcn 

Perkins 

Smith,  Calif, 

Young 

Pettis 

Smith,  N,Y, 

Zablccki 

Plckie 

Snyder 

Zlcn 

Plrnle 

Springer 

Zv\-ach 

Peace 

Staggers 

Poff 

Steed 

NAYS  — 143 

.fdam? 

Glalmo 

Olsen 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

-Anderson, 

Gilbert 

Ottlnger 

CalK. 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa 

Philbin 

Blagi^l 

Grlfflths 

Pike 

Blester 

Gude 

Preyer,  N,C. 

Bingham 

Halpern 

Randall 

Biatnlk 

Hamilton 

Rees 

Boland 

Haniey 

Reld.  N.T. 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Reuss 

Biasco 

Harrington 

Rlegle 

Burke,  Mass, 

Hathaway 

Roblson 

B\irll?cn.  Mo. 

Hawkins 

Rodin  0 

Burton.  Calif, 

Hechler.  W,  Va 

Roe 

Button 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Bvrne,  Pa 

Helstoskl 

Rocney,  Pa, 

Celler 

Hicks 

Rosenthal 

Chisholm 

Horton 

Roybftl 

Clay 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Cthelan 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Conte 

Jacobs 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Johnson.  Calif 

Scheuer 

Cormaii 

Karth 

Schwengel 

Cough  l:n 

Kastenme;er 

Smith,  Iowa 

Culver 

Keith 

Stafford 

D.inlels   N  J 

Koch 

Stanton 

Delienback 

Kvros 

Stokes 

D.ggs 

Ung.  .Md, 

Stuckey 

D:r.ge:! 

Lowen.<:teln 

Sulln-an 

D(  nohue 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dwyer 

Macdonald, 

Thompson,  N,J 

Ecihardt 

Mass. 

Tleman 

Edwards   Calif 

Madden 

Tunney 

Ell  berg 

Matfurara 

Udall 

Esch 

Meeds 

Ullmaji 

Evans.  C<..:u, 

.Melcher 

Van  Deerlln 

Farbsteln 

Mlkva 

Vander  Jagt 

Fa?ce!l 

Miller.  Ohio 

Vanlk 

Fish 

Minl«ai 

Vigo  rl  to 

Folev 

.Mink 

Waldle 

Ford. 

Moorhead 

Welcker 

WilUam  D 

Morse 

Whalen 

Fraser 

Mosher 

Wldnall 

Frledel 

Moss 

Wolff 

Fulton.  Pa 

Nix 

Wj-att 

Fultcn,  Tenn. 

Obev 

Wydler 

Galiaanakls 

OHara 

Yates 

Gaydos 

OKonskl 

NOT  VOTING- 

-41 

Anderson.  111. 

Devlne 

Pepper 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  La 

Podell 

N  Dak. 

Findley 

Pollock 

Ashley 

Gettys 

Powell 

Aspinall 

Han.'^n,  Wash 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bell.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Rarlck 

Broomfleld 

Kuykendall 

Relfel 

Brown,  Calif, 

Leggett 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bush 

Long,  La. 

Saylor 

Caffery 

McDonald, 

Shipley 

Carey 

Mich, 

Sisk 

Cramer 

McEwen 

Whittcn 

Daddarlo 

MesklU 

Wilson, 

Dawson 

Morton 

Charles  H 

Denney 

Nedzl 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Carey 
against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for.  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.   Caffery   for,   with   Mr,   Powell   against. 

Mr.  Relfel  for,   with  Mr.  Shipley   against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for.  with  Mr.  Ashley 
against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr.  Denney  for,  with  Mr.  Kirwan  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for  with  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Bush  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr   Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  ordered  on  my  motion  to 
go  to  conference,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  1  hour  of  debate, 
one-half  to  be  controlled  by  myself  and 
one-half  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  RiEGLEi  who  has  announced 
that  he  will  propose  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr. Morgan)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR,    RIECLE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RiECLE  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  H.R,  15628  be  instructed  to  agree  to 
that  part  of  Senate  amendment  numbered  3 
designated  as  section  7. 

PARLIAiVIENTARY    INtJlHRY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  event 
a  motion  to  table  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLEi  is  not  made,  and  there  is  an 
hour's  debate  on  the  motion,  who  will 
control  the  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLEi  will  control  the  time. 

MOTION    TO    TABLE    OFFERED    BT     MR.     HATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  table. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hats  moves  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  offered  by  Mr.  Riecle. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  ofifered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Haysi  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  offered  b>  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  attempt  to  withdraw 
my  motion  on  the  understanding  that 
there  will  be  some  equal  division  of  time, 
and  if  it  is  not  too  late  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  my  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle». 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  question  was   taken;   and  there 

were — yeas    237,    nays     153,    answered 

"present"  1,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  208] 

YEAS— 237 


Abbltt 

Duncan 

MacGregor 

Abemethy 

Edmondson 

Mahon 

Adair 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Main  lard 

Albert 

Erlenbom 

Mann 

Anderson, 

Eshleznan 

Marsh 

Tens. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Martin 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Fallon 

Mathlas 

Arends 

Felghan 

May 

Ash  brook 

Fisher 

Mayne 

Ayres 

Flood 

Michel 

Baring 

Flowers 

Miller,  Calif. 

Beall,  Md. 

Flynt 

Mills 

Belcher 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Mlnshall 

Bennett 

Foreman 

Mlze 

Berry 

Fountain 

Mlzell 

Betts 

Frellnghuysen 

Mollohan 

Bevill 

Frey 

Montgomery 

Blackburn 

Fuqua 

Morgan 

Blanton 

Ooldvrater 

Murphy,  111. 

Boggs 

Goodllng 

Murphy.  N.Y 

BoUlng 

Gray 

Myers 

Bow 

Green,  Oreg. 

Natcher 

Bray 

Grlffln 

Nelsen 

Brlnkley 

Gross 

Nichols 

Brock 

Grover 

O-Neal,  Ga, 

Brooks 

Hagan 

Passman 

Brotanan 

Haley 

Patman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hall 

Pelly 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Perkins 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

schraldt 

Pettis 

BroyhUl,  V*. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pickle 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Pike 

Burke.  Fla. 

Harvey 

Plrnle 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Poage 

Burton,  Utah 

Hays 

Poff 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hubert 

Price,  Tex. 

Cabell 

Henderson 

Purcell 

Camp 

Hogan 

Quie 

Carter 

Hosmer 

Quillen 

Casey 

Hull 

Railsback 

Cederberg 

Hunt 

Randall 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Reld.  111. 

Chappell 

Ichord 

Rhodes 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Rivers 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Roberts 

Clausen, 

Jonas 

Rogers,  Fla. 

DonH. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roth 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N,C 

Roudebtjsh 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rousselot 

Collier 

Kazen 

Ruth 

Collins 

Kee 

Sandman 

Colmer 

King 

Satterfleld 

Conable 

Kleppe 

Schadeberg 

Corbett 

Kluczvnskl 

Scherle 

Cowger 

Kuvkendall 

Schmltz 

Crane 

Kyi 

Scott 

Cunningham 

Landgrebe 

Sebelius 

Daniel,  Va. 

Landrum 

Shrlver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Langen 

Sikes 

Davis,  wis. 

Latta 

Skubltz 

de  la  Garza 

Lennon 

Slack 

Delaney 

LIcyd 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dennis 

LuJan 

Snyder 

Dent 

Lukens 

Springer 

Derwlnskl 

McCIure 

Staggers 

Dickinson 

Mcculloch 

Steed 

Dom 

McClory 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Dowdy 

McFall 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Downing 

McKneally 

Stephens 

Dulskl 

McMillan 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Biaggl 
Blester 
BlnghAzn 
Biatnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burltson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Dellenback 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Fish 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 


Wampier 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

NATS— 153 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

GrlfBths 

Gude 

Hajpem 

Hamilton 

Hanle; 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass, 

HelstosU 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyros 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenstein 

McCarthy 

McCIoskey 

McDade 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 


wmn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

2wach 


O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Phllbm 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Timney 

DdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"— 1 


Gubser 
NOT  VOTING — 40 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Aspinall 
Bell,  Calif. 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  OalU. 
Bush 
Caffery 
Carey 
Cramer 
Dawson 
Denney 
Devlne 
Edwards,  La. 


Findley 
Gettys 

Hansen.  Wash. 
HoUfleld 
Kirwan 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Mesklll 
Morton 
Nedzl 
Pepper 
PodeU 


Pollock 
Powell 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Rarlck 
Relfel 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Saylor 
Shipley 
Sisk 

Teague,  Tex, 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles  H 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Relfel  for.  with  Mr.  Gubser  against. 

Mr.  Caffery  for,  with  Mr.  Aspinall  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Charles 
H,  Wilson  against. 

Mr,  McEwen  for,  with  Mr,  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for.  with  Mr.  PodeU  against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Denney  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 


Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for.  with  Mr. 
Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Powell 
against. 

Mr.  Bush  for.  with  Mr.  Kirwan  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Mr.  Pollock  for.  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  vrtth  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel).  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mor- 
gan, Zablocki,  Hays.  Adair,  and  Mail- 

LIARD. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1076,  YOUTH  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1076)  to  es- 
tablish a  pilot  program  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
House  amendment  thereto,  insist  upon 
the  House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  O'Hara, 
Hathaway,  William  D.  Ford,  Meeds. 
Burton  of  California,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,  and  Messrs.  Hawkins,  Gaydos, 
Scherle,  Quie,  Esch,  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin, Erlenborn,  Eshleman,  and 
Collins. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  upon  the  military 
sales  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17070,  POSTAL  REORGANIZA- 
TION AND  SAixARY  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mi .  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  17070)  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reorga- 
nize the  Post  OfBce  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment  thereto,   disagree  to    the  Senate 
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amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
servmg  the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  DutSKi> , 
the  chairman  of  our  committee — I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  I  shall 
seek  recognition  to  make  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  in  respect  to  the 
language  in  the  House-passed  bill  guar- 
anteeing to  postal  employees  their  right 
to  join  or  refrain  from  joining  labor 
union.s.  We  had  extensive  debate  on  this 
ls.sue  when  H.R.  17070  was  before  the 
House  on  June  17.  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  debate,  the  house  voted  over- 
whelmingly, 179-95,  to  write  into  the  bill 
the  foUowing  language: 

Fach  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  has 
the  right  freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty 
or  reprisal,  to  form,  loin  or  assist  a  labor 
orgaju2at:on  or  to  refrain  from  any  such 
activitv,  and  each  employee  shall  be  pro- 
tected m  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

Despite  obvious  attempts  to  create  a 
smokescreen  and  to  suggest  that  the 
original  bill  does-Jiot  change  existing  law- 
regarding  compulsory  unionism,  I  want 
to  make  the  point  once  again  that  under 
existing  law.  including  Executive  orders 
which  have  the  force  and  efTect  of  law, 
there  is  no  way  a  union  shop  can  com.e 
into  existence  in  the  Federal  service. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  17070.  the  Postal  Authoritj- 
and  the  unions  could  negotiate  a  union 
shop,  or  a  union  shop  could  be  brought 
into  existence  through  binding  arbitra- 
tion. This  would  mean  that  a  long- 
time. ffBcient  career  employee  could  be 
faced  with  the  choice  of  joining  a  union 
or  losing  his  job.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  not  arguing  here  for  a  Na- 
tional right  to  work  law.  We  are  not 
arguing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  We  are  simply  saying  t^iat 
every  American  citizen  should  have  the 
right  to  work  for  his  Government  without 
being  compelled  to  join  a  labor  union.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  us  to  enact  a  law 
which  can  result  in  making  competent, 
eflBcient  postal  employees  choose  between 
joining  a  union  against  their  will  or  los- 
ing their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  position  has  been 
editorially  supported  by  leading  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation  including 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  the  New- 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Lancaster, 
Pa  .  New-  Era.  the  Macon.  Ga.,  News,  the 
Phoenix  Republic,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  the  New- 
ark Evening  News,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  the  Worcester.  Mass.,  Telegram,  the 
Goldsboro.  N.C..  News-Argus,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  and  many,  many  others.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  protect  the  tradi- 
tional freedom  of  all  Federal  employees 
to  join  or  refrain  from  joining  a  labor 
organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  vote  by  which 
the  Houie  expre.~sed  its  support  for  the 
freedom  of  choice  amendment  was  taken 
only  3  weeks  ago,  and  by  a  margin  of 
approximately  2  to  1  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  was 
adopted;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  exact  vote  was 
179  to  95. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  to  move  to  table  the  motion  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New-  York. 

Mr.  DUl^KI.  Definitely. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  first  commend  the  chairman  for  being 
consistent  in  his  prmciples  and  consis- 
tent with  the  position  he  has  previously 
taken. 

Recognizing  the  parliamentary  com- 
plications, may  I  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  want  to  go  to  conference  on 
postal  reform  and  the  only  way  we  can 
get  this  right-to-work  labor  issue  out  of 
the  way  is  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  it 
from  consideration  in  conference.  There- 
fore in  the  interest  of  postal  reform  w-e 
should  support  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

May  I  say  that  the  postal  unions  are 
not  at  all  upset  by  this  development. 
They  primarily  w-ant  a  pay  raise.  Most 
postal  woikers  are  union  members,  so 
this  1j  an  academic  issue  with  them. 

The  Postmaster  General  i.s  rather  dis- 
turbed that  the  right-to-w-ork  issue,  ac- 
tually complicated  po.^^tal  reform.  We 
can  remove  this  i.ssue  once  and  for  all  by 
instructing  the  conferees  and  then  w-e 
can  proceed  to  write  a  proper  postal  re- 
form bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw-  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  New 
York  •  Mr.  Dulski  '  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.     HENDERSON 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Henderson  moves  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  17070.  be  instructed  to  in- 
sist on  the  provision  t)eglnning  on  page  32, 
line  6.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
has  the  right,  freely  and  without  fear  of  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join,  and  assist  a 
labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from  any 
such  activity,  and  each  employee  shall  be 
protected  In  the  exercise  of  this  right." 

MOTION  TO   TABLE    OFFERED    BY    MR.   DTTLSKI 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Dulski  moves  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  offered  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  table  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  . 

Mr.  DtJI£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^vere— yeas  154,  nays  229,  not  voting  48. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  2091 


YEAS— 154 

Adams 

Ford, 

Mon&gan 

Adda  b  bo 

William  D. 

Moorbea<d 

Albert 

Eraser 

Morgan 

Andersen, 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Calif. 

Gallagher 

Moss 

Atmunzlo 

Garrcatz 

Murphy,  HI. 

Ashley 

Gaydos 

Nlz 

Barrett 

Glalmo 

O'Hara 

be  V  111 

Gilbert 

O'Konski 

Bia^t;! 

GorLzalez 

Olsen 

Bicfter 

Gray 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Bincham 

Green.  Pa. 

Ottinger 

blatnilK 

Griffiths 

Patten 

Boggs 

Gude 

Perkins 

Belaud 

Halpem 

Philbln 

Boiling 

Haiiley 

Price,  111. 

Brademas 

Kanna 

Pucinskl 

Bra  SCO 

Harrington 

Rees 

Brooks 

Hathaway 

Held,  N.Y. 

Burke,  Mass 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Burtcn,  Calif. 

Hays 

Rlegle 

Button 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Rodino 

Byrr.c.  Pa. 

Helstoskl 

Roocey,  NY. 

Byrt'.es,  Wis. 

Hicks 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Celler 

Hcllfield 

Rosenttial 

Chl>holm 

Hortcn 

Rostenkowskl 

Clark 

Howard 

Roybal 

Clay 

Hunuate 

Ryan 

Cohelan 

J;-hnscn.  Calif 

St  Germain 

Conte 

Jones,  Ala. 

ScheTier 

Ccnyers 

Karth 

Smith,  Iowa 

Corman 

Kastenmeler 

Slack 

Culver 

Kee 

Stafford 

Daddar:o 

KUiczynskl 

Stairgers 

Dar.;els.  N.J. 

Koch 

Stokes 

Delaney 

Kyros 

Sti-atton 

De!!e.;back 

Lowen=teln 

Sullivan 

Dent 

McCarthy 

S\Tnlngton 

Dlgt's 

McDade 

Thompson,  N 

Diiisr'.l 

McFall 

Tieman 

Dcnchue 

Macdonald, 

Tunney 

Dulski 

Mas.?. 

Udall 

Dwyer 

Madc"en 

Ullman 

Erkhardt 

MallUard 

Van  Deerlln 

Edmondson 

Matsunaga 

Vanlk 

Edwards.  Calif 

Meeds 

Whalen 

Eilberi; 

Melcher 

Wolff 

Evan5,  Cclo. 

Michel 

Wyatt 

Farb5te!n 

Mikva 

Yates 

F&scell 

Miller,  Calif. 

Yatpon 

Felghan 

Mlnlsh 

Zablockl 

Flood 

Mink 

Foley 

Mollohan 
NAYS— 229 

Abbltt 

Camp 

Erienbom 

.■\Derr.elhv 

Carter 

Esch 

Adair 

Ca?ey 

Esbleman 

Alexander 

Cederberg 

Evins,  Tnnn 

.Anderson, 

Chamberlain 

Fallon 

Tenn. 

Chappell 

Fish 

Andrews,  Al«. 

Clancy 

Fisher 

Arends 

Clausen, 

Flowers 

Ashbrook 

DonH. 

Flynt 

Ayres 

Clawson.  De! 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Baring 

Cleveland 

Foreman 

Beail.  Md. 

Collier 

Fountain 

Belcher 

CcHins 

Prelinghuysen 

Bennett 

Colmer 

Frey 

Berry 

Conable 

Priedel 

Betts 

Ccrbett 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Blackburn 

C:.u8hlln 

Fuqtia 

Blanton 

Cowger 

Gnlifian&kis 

Bow 

Crane 

Gibbons 

Bray 

Daniel.  Va. 

Goldwater 

Brlnkley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Ooodllng 

Brock 

Davi^.  Wis 

Gnffln 

Brctzman 

de  la  Garza 

Gross 

Brown.  Mich. 

Dennis 

Orover 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Derwinskl 

Gubser 

Buchanan 

Dickinson 

Ka.-ar. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dorn 

Haley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dowdy 

Hall 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Downing 

Hamilton 

Burton,  Utah 

Duncan 

Hammer- 

CabeU 

Edwards,  Ala. 

schmldt 
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Hansen,  Idabo 

Harsh  a 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hebert 

HenJerjon 

Hopan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jamian 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jmes.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

I.andrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lcnixn 

Lloyd 

Lcn:.  Md. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McKneally 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahcn 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

May 

Ma\-ne 

Miller,  Ohio 


Mills 

Minshall 

Mize 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Peily 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Pcage 

PofT 

Preyer,  N  C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quilleu 

Rail -back 

Held.  r.I. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

R.>berts 

Roblson 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Rcudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Eatterfleld 

Schadeber? 

Scherle 

Sf-hmlta 

Schneebell 

Schweneel 

Scott 

Sebellus 


Sh  river 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stciger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompscn.  Ga 

Thomson.  Wis. 

■Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlio 

Waggcnner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

WThltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiee-lns 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wynian 

Young 

ZIon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 48 


.^I'.derson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Aspmall 
Bell.  Calif. 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Bush 
Ca  fiery 
Carey 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dawson 
Denney 
Devlne 


Edwards,  La. 

Flndley 

Gettys 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hanjen.  Wash. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Jacobs 

Klrwan 

Leggett 

LonsT.  La. 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Mejklll 
Morse 
Morton 
Murphy,  NY. 


Nedzl 
Pepper 
Podell 
Pollock 
Powell 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Relfel 

Roeers,  Colo. 
Saylor 
Shipley 
Slsk 
Waldie 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr,  Shipley  for,  ■with  Mr.  CafTery  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Podell  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for.  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Whitten  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for.  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois against 

Mr.  Nedzl  for.  with  Mr    Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Denney 
against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for.  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  'Waldie  for.  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Meskin  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Prycr  of  .Arkansas  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachuset*^."^. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 


Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waslilngton  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Pollock  with  Mr.  Mon>e 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Henderson)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
said  in  my  remarks  under  a  reservation 
of  objection,  this  issue  has  been  fully 
and  completely  debated  with  both  sides 
having  been  afforded  full  opportunity  to 
express  their  views. 

I  believe  all  Members  are  fully  aware 
of  the  nature  and  pm-pose  of  my  motion. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dul-ski) 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson  > . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees.  The 
House  conferees  on  H.R.  17070  should 
go  to  the  conference  unhindered  by  any 
instructions  from  the  House  on  this  very 
complicated  bill. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial issues  that  has  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  postal  employees 
under  the  new  agency  to  negotiate  the 
union  shop. 

The  conferees  should  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  work  this  issue  out  with- 
out being  hindered  by  binding  instruc- 
tions from  the  House. 

The  bill  reported  from  our  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  House,  provided 
that  labor-management  relations  in  the 
new  Postal  Service  shall  be  subject  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Un- 
der section  14' b)  of  that  act,  a  union 
shop  could  be  negotiated  as  a  part  of 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  except 
in  those  States  having  a  right-to-work 
statute.  Consequently,  a  union  shop 
could  not  be  enforced  in  the  19  States 
having  right-to-work  statutes. 

The  House  adopted  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  committee-reported  bill, 
providing  that  an  employee  of  the  new 
Postal  Service  will  have  the  right  to  re- 
frain from  joining  a  labor  organization. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  conferees  be 
instructed  to  insist  on  retaining  this 
amendment  as  a  part  of  the  conference 
agreement. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  contains  provisions  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  our  committee,  and  does  not 
extend  an  absolute  right  for  the  em- 
ployees to  refrain  from  joining  the  union 
shop  in  those  cases  in  which  the  postal 
employees  under  free  collective  bargain- 
iiig  have  agreed  on  a  union  shop. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
visions of  our  bill  permitting  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  union  shop.  I  opposed  the 
amendment  to  these  provisions  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  which  would 
permit  an  employee  to  refrain  from 
joining  the  union,  and  I  continue  to  be 
opposed  to  such  provisions. 


However,  regardless  of  whether  I  am 
in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  this  particular 
proposition,  it  is  much  more  important  to 
me  that  conferees  not  be  encumbered  by 
Instructions  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  bind  their  hands  on  a 
major  issue  involved  in  the  postal  re- 
organization. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Members  vote 
against  the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  legislation  as 
proposed  by  the  administration,  with 
some  reserv-ations  I  supported  the  House 
bill  as  amended,  and  have  voted  for  the 
motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  on 
the  Henderson  amendment. 

As  to  the  House  bill,  it  is  a  considerable 
step  forw-ard  in  making  it  possible  to 
modernize  our  postal  service  and  to  get 
away  from  the  patchwork  straitjacket 
in  which  it  is  now  trapped.  It  will  not 
abandon  irretrievably  the  concern  and 
trusteeship  of  Congress  over  the  malls 
and  the  personnel  involved.  We  can  at 
any  time  act  to  change  or  control  the 
operation  which  is  developed  under  the 
new  law,  but  the  pressures  of  political 
expediency  will,  at  least,  be  somewhat 
removed  from  the  operating  decisions. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  version  weak- 
ens the  House  bill  in  some  degree.  The 
American  people  by  a  large  percentage 
are  indicating  that  this  type  of  change 
is  overdue  and  that  the  postal  service 
should  be  self-sufficient  and  business- 
like. I  hope  the  conferees  will  heed  this 
spirit. 

As  to  the  Henderson  amendment,  the 
issue  seems  to  me  to  have  been  made 
clear  by  the  failure  to  include  in  the 
bill  any  exemption  or  grandfather  clause 
for  those  already  employed,  sometimes 
with  many  years  of  service.  Thus,  with- 
out the  Henderson  amendment  the  union 
could,  in  a  imion  shop  situation,  through 
union  discipline  alone,  cause  the  loss  of 
many  years  of  vested  Federal  back-ser\'- 
ice  benefits  and  credits.  This  is  a  danger 
that  I  wish  no  part  of. 

Moreover,  without  the  Henderson 
amendment,  the  position  of  existing  and 
legitimate  employee  organizations,  could 
be  greatly  weakened  or  perhaps  even 
destroyed.  I  strongly  favor  bringing  ef- 
fective collective  bargaining  into  the 
postal  service,  getting  away  from  the 
buckpassing  delays  and  demaeoguery  of 
congressionally  set  wage  schedules.  The 
union  shop  bargained  for  and  agreed  to, 
in  those  States  permitting  it,  is  a  proper 
and  established  procedure  in  private  in- 
dustry, and  with  a  postal  corporation 
could',  where  desired,  work  properly.  It 
would  not  be  a  precedent  for  pubUc  em- 
ployees employed  directly  by  Govern- 
ment. But  this  does  not  justify  creating 
a  situation  in  which  existing  rights  of 
postal  workers  or  their  voluntary  or- 
ganizations could  be  overpowered  and 
wiped  out.  Without  the  Henderson 
amendment,  the  bill  could  have  those 
effects. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  pre\1ous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson). 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Amis  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was   taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  228,  n&y^  158,  not  voting  45, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  210) 


YEAS— 228 

Abbilt 

Frey 

Felly 

.\benieUiy 

Fultor.,  Tenn. 

Pettis 

Adair 

Fuqua 

Pickle 

Aiexander 

Gahfianakls 

Pike 

.■\r.der9on. 

Gibbons 

Piru;e 

Tenn. 

Goldwater 

Pc«i:e 

.\ndrews,  Al». 

Goodlmg 

Pofl 

Arends 

Grlfflr. 

Preyer.  N.C. 

A^brook 

Gross 

Price.  Tex. 

Ay  res 

G rover 

Purcei; 

Banng 

Gubser 

Qule 

Beali.  Md. 

Ha>»n 

Qulllen 

Belcher 

Haley 

Rallsback 

Bennett 

Ha'.l 

Held.  Ill 

Berry 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

betts 

schmidt 

Rivers 

Biaggl 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rcberts 

B'.ackbum 

Harsha 

R-blscn 

Blanton 

Harvey 

Rce 

Bow 

Hastlnes 

R<.<j;ers.  Fla 

Bray 

Hebert 

Roth 

Bnnkiey 

Henderson 

Rcudebxish 

Brock 

Hogan 

Rousselot 

Brotzman 

Hosraer 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hull 

Ruth 

BrowT..  Ohio 

Hunt 

Sandman 

Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Satterfleld 
Schadeberir 

Buchanan 

Jamnan 

Scherle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Schmlta 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jonas 

Schneebell 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Schwen>;e: 

Burton.  Utah 

Jones.  Ter.n. 

Scott 

Cabell 

Kazen 

Sebellu? 

Camp 

Keith 

Shrlver 

Carter 

King 

Sikes 

Casey 

Kleppe 

Skubltz 

Cederben; 

Kuyker.dai: 

Smith,  Calif, 

Chamber'.aln 

Kyi 

Smith.  N  Y 

Chappell 

Land^rebe 

Snvder 

Clancy 

Landrum 

Sprlnjier 

Clausen. 

Lan-'ei. 

Steed 

Don  H 

Latta 

Steleer,  Anz 

CLawscn   Del 

Lennon 

Steluier.  Wis 

Cleveland 

Llovd 

Stephens 

Collier 

Lcn^;.  Md 

Stubblefleld 

Collins 

Lujan 

Stuckey 

CcUner 

Lukens 

Taft 

Ccnable 

McClori- 

Taicott 

Corbett 

McClcskey 

Taylor 

CoughliE 

McClure 

Teague,  Calif 

Cowger 

McCuUoch 

T°ague.  Tex 

Crat^e 

McKneally 

Thompson.  Ga 

Dame*,,  Va. 

McMillan 

Thomson.  Wis. 

D^vis,  Ga. 
Da\1;.  Wis 

MacGrecor 

Vander  Jagt 

Mahon 

Vlgorlto 

de  la  Garza 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Dennis 

Ntarsh 

Wampler 

Derwmskl 

Martin 

Watklns 

Dickinson 

Mathias 

Watson 

Dom 

May 

Watts 

Dowdy 

Mayce 

Welcker 

Downing 

Mliler.  Ohio 

Whalley 

Duncan 

Mills 

White 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mlnahall 

Whltehurst 

Erlenborn 

Mize 

Wldrall 

E-ch 

Mlzell 

Wlgslns 

Eshleman 

Mcntecmery 

Williams 

Evlrs  Tenn. 

Myers 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pish 

Natcher 

Winn 

Fisher 

Nel«*n 

Wold 

Flnwers 

Nichols 

WrlKht 

Flvnt 

Obey 

Wydler 

Ford.  Gerald  H 

O'Konskl 

Wylle 

Foreman 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Wyman 

Fountain 

Pa=_=man 

Zlon 

Frellnghuysen 

Patman 
NAYS— 158 

Zwach 

Adanns 

Annunzlo 

Bingham 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Blatnlk 

Albert 

Barret* 

Boegs 

Anderson, 

BctUI 

Boland 

Calif. 

Blester 

BolUng 

Brademas 

Gray 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Bra  SCO 

Green,  Pa. 

Ni.x 

Brooks 

Griffiths 

O  Hara 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gude 

Olsen 

BurU)n.  Calif 

Hal  pern 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

Button 

Hamilton 

Ottlnger 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hanley 

Patten 

Bvn-.es.  Wis. 

Hanns 

Perkins 

Celler 

Harrington 

Phllbln 

Chi^hulm 

Hathaway 

Price,  111. 

C:ark 

Hawkins 

Pucinskl 

Clay 

Hays 

Rees 

Cihelan 

Heohler.  W.  Va 

Held.  N.Y. 

Conte 

Helstoskl 

Reuss 

Conyers 

HoUfleld 

Rie^'le 

Ccnnan 

Horton 

Rodlno 

Culver 

Howard 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Daddarlo 

Huniiate 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Delaney 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

Dellenback 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rovbal 

Dent 

Karth 

Ryan 

Dl^srs 

Kastenjiieler 

St  Germain 

Dingell 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Donohue 

Kluczynskl 

Slack 

Dulskl 

Koch 

Smith,  Icwa 

Dwver 

Kyros 

Stafford 

Eckhardt 

Lowensteln 

Sta;;i;ers 

Edincndson 

McCarthy 

Stanton 

Edwards.  Calif 

McDade 

Stokes 

Eilberi; 

McFall 

Stratton 

Evans.  Colo. 

Macdcnald, 

Sullivan 

t\»IlLn 

Mass 

Symington 

Farbstein 

Madden 

Thcmpson,  N.J 

Fiiscell 

Manila  rd 

Tlernan 

FeUhan 

Matsunai^a 

Tunney 

Flood 

Meeds 

Udall 

Folev 

Mlkva 

Ullman 

Ford. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Van  Deerlln 

William  D. 

Minlsh 

Vanlk 

Eraser 

Mink 

Waldle 

Fr.edel 

MoUohan 

Whalen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Monapas 

Wolff 

Gallaaher 

Moorhead 

Wvatt 

Garmatz 

Morgan 

Y'ates 

Gaydos 

Morse 

Y'atrcn 

Glalmo 

Mosber 

Young 

Gilbert 

Moss 

Zablocki 

Gonzalez 

Murphy.  Ill 

NOT  VOTING— ^5 

Anderson.  111. 

F:ndley 

Nedzl 

Andrews, 

Gettys 

Pepper 

N  Dak 

Green,  Oret- 

Podell 

.Ajplnal! 

Han.'en.  Wash 

Pollock 

Bell.  Calif 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Powell 

Broomfleld 

H!ck  = 

Pryor.  Ark 

Brown.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Randan 

Bu.sh 

Irftrett 

Rarlck 

CalTery 

LoniT.  La. 

Re  if  el 

Carey 

McDonald, 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Cramer 

Mich. 

Saylor 

Cunningham 

McEwen 

Shipley 

Dawson 

Melcher 

Sisk 

Denney 

Mesklll 

WTiitten 

Devlne 

Michel 

Wilson. 

Edwards,  La 

Morton 

Charles  H 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  thus  vote: 

Mr.  Caffery  for,  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  agolnst. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Leg- 
gett  against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for.  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  iklwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr, 
Carey  against. 

Mr.  Whitten  for.  with  Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Shipley  against. 

Mr.  E)€vlne  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son against. 

Mr.  Denny  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against. 

Mr.  Bush  for.  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Ctuinlngham. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washlng:ton  with  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  SlBk  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Relfel  with  Mr.  Saylor. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messi's.  Dulski, 
Henderson,  Olsen.  Udall.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  Corbett,  Gross,  Cunning- 
ham, and  Derwinski. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall  No.  209  I  am 
not  recorded.  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  on  an 
important  matter.  If  I  had  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No,  209  I  was  not  present.  If  I 
had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  motion  to 
instruct  conferees  on  the  bill  H.R,  17070, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  'Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNMENT'S  ENVIRONMENTAL- 
LY RELATED  ACTTVITIES — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-366^ 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
As  concern  with  the  condition  of  our 
physical  environment  has  intensified,  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  we 
need  to  know  more  about  the  total  en- 
vironment— land,  water,  and  air.  It  also 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  only 
by  reorganizing  our  Federal  efforts  can 
we  develop  that  knowledge,  and  effec- 
tively ensure  the  protection,  development 
and  enhancement  of  the  total  environ- 
ment itself. 

The  Government's  environmentally- 
related  activities  have  grown  up  piece- 
meal over  the  years.  The  time  has  come 
to  organize  them  rationally  and  system- 
atically. As  a  major  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  am  transmitting  today  two  reor- 
ganization plans:  one  to  establish  an 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
one  to  establish,  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  a  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

ENVTRONMENTAL   PROTECTION    AGENCT     (EPA) 

Our  national  government  today  is  not 
structured  to  make  a  coordinated  attack 
on  the  pollutants  which  debase  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the 
land  that  grows  our  food.  Indeed,  the 
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present  governmental  stioicture  for  deal- 
ing with  environmental  pollution  often 
defies  effective  and  concerted  action. 

Despite  its  complexity,  for  pollution 
control  purposes  the  environment  must 
be  perceived  as  a  single,  interrelated  sys- 
tem. Present  assignments  of  departmen- 
tal responsibilities  do  not  reflect  this  in- 
terrelate dness. 

Many  agency  missions,  for  example, 
are  designed  primarily  along  media 
lines — air,  water,  and  land.  Yet  the 
sources  of  air,  water,  and  land  pollution 
are  interrelated  and  often  interchange- 
able. A  single  source  may  pollute  the  air 
with  smoke  and  chemicals,  the  land  with 
solid  wastes,  and  a  river  or  lake  with 
chemical  and  other  wastes.  Control  of 
the  air  pollution  may  produce  more  solid 
wastes,  which  then  pollute  the  land  or 
water.  Control  of  the  water-polluting 
effluent  may  convert  it  into  solid  wastes, 
which  must  be  disposed  of  on  land. 

Similarly,  some  pollutants — chemicals, 
radiation,  pesticides — appear  in  all  me- 
dia. Successful  control  of  them  at  pres- 
ent requires  the  coordinated  efforts  of  a 
variety  of  separate  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. The  results  are  not  always 
successful. 

A  far  more  effective  approach  to  pol- 
lution control  would: 

— Identify  pollutants. 

— Trace  them  through  the  entire  eco- 
logical chain,  observing  and  recording 
changes  in  form  as  they  occur. 

— Determine  the  total  exposure  of  man 
and  his  environment. 

— Examine  interactions  among  forms 
of  pollution. 

— Identify  where  in  the  ecological 
chain  interdiction  would  be  most  appro- 
priate. 

In  organizational  terms,  this  requires 
pulling  together  into  one  agency  a  vari- 
ety of  research,  monitoring,  standard- 
setting  and  enforcement  activities  now 
scattered  through  several  departments 
and  agencies.  It  also  requires  that  the 
new  agency  include  sufficient  support 
elements — in  research  and  in  aids  to 
State  and  local  anti-pollution  programs, 
for  example — to  give  it  the  needed 
strength  and  potential  for  carrj-ing  out 
its  mission.  The  new  agency  would  also, 
of  course,  draw  upon  the  results  of  re- 
search conducted  by  other  agencies. 

COMPONENTS   OF  THE   EPA 

Under  the  terms  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3,  the  following  would  be  moved 
to  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency : 

— The  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration 
(from  the  Department  of  the  Interior). 

— Fimctions  with  respect  to  pesticides 
studies  now  vested  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

— The  functions  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion (from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) . 

— The  functions  carried  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste  Management  and 
the  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene,  and  por- 
tions of  the  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Radiological  Health  of  the 
Environmental  Control  Administration 
(from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare) , 


— Certain  functions  with  respect  to  pes- 
ticides carried  out  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare). 

— Authority  to  perform  studies  relating 
to  ecological  systems  now  vested  in  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

— Certain  functions  respecting  radia- 
tion criteria  anc  standards  now  vested  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council. 

— Functions  respecting  pesticides  reg- 
istration and  related  activities  now  car- 
ried out  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  (from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture). 

With  its  broad  mandate,  EPA  would 
also  develop  competence  in  areas  of  en- 
vironmental protection  that  have  not 
previously  been  given  enough  attention, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  problem  of 
noise,  and  it  would  provide  an  organiza- 
tion to  which  new  programs  in  these 
areas  could  be  added. 

In  brief,  these  are  the  principal  func- 
tions to  be  transferred: 

Federal  Water  Quality  Administration. 
Charged  with  the  control  of  pollutants 
which  impair  water  quality,  it  is  broadly 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  degraded 
water  quality.  It  performs  a  wide  variety 
of  functions,  including  research,  stand- 
ard-setting and  enforcement,  and  pro- 
vides construction  grants  and  technical 
assistance. 

Certain  pesticides  research  authority 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Au- 
thority for  research  on  the  effects  of  pes- 
ticides on  fish  and  wildlife  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  EPA  through  transfer  of 
the  specialized  research  authority  of  the 
pesticides  act  enacted  in  1958.  Interior 
would  retain  its  responsibility  to  do  re- 
search on  all  factors  affecting  fish  and 
wildlife.  Under  this  provision,  only  one 
laboratorj-  would  be  transferred  to  the 
EPA— the  Gulf  Breeze  Biological  Labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  The  EPA  would  work  closely 
with  the  flsh  and  wildlife  laboratories 
remaining  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife. 

National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. As  the  principal  Federal  agency 
concerned  with  air  pollution,  it  conducts 
research  on  the  effects  of  air  pollution, 
operates  a  monitoring  network,  and 
promulgates  criteria  which  serve  as  the 
basis  for  setting  air  quality  standards. 
Its  regulatorj'  fimctions  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration. NAPCA  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  Clean  Air  Act.  which 
involves  designating  air  quality  regions, 
approving  State  standards,  and  providing 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  Control  agencies  to  enable  them  to 
comply  with  the  Act's  provisions.  It  also 
sets  and  enforces  Federal  automotive 
emission  standards. 

Elements  of  the  Em-'ironmental  Control 
Administration.  ECA  is  the  focal  point 
within  HEW  for  evaluation  and  control 
of  a  broad  range  of  envlronmentsd  health 
problems,  including  water  quality,  solid 
wastes,  and  radiation.  Programs  in  the 
ECA  involve  research,  development  of 
criteria  and  standards,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  planning  and  demonstration 
grtints.  Prom  the  ECA.  the  activities  of 


the  Bureaus  of  Water  Hygiene  and  Solid 
Waste  Management  and  portions  of  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health  would  be  transferred.  Other 
functions  of  the  ECA  including  those 
related  to  the  regulation  of  radiation 
from  consumer  products  and  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  would  remain 
in  HEW. 

Pesticides  research  and  standard-set- 
ting programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  FDA's  pesticides  pro- 
gram consists  of  setting  and  enforcing 
standards  which  limit  pesticide  residues 
in  food.  EPA  would  have  the  authority 
to  set  pesticide  standards  and  to  monitor 
compliance  with  them,  as  well  as  to 
conduct  related  research.  However,  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  food  protection  activ- 
ities, FDA  would  retain  its  authority  to 
remove  from  the  market  food  with  excess 
pesticide  residues. 

General  ecological  research  from  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  This 
authority  to  perform  studies  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems  would  be 
in  addition  to  EPA's  other  specific  re- 
search authorities,  and  it  would  help 
EPA  to  measure  the  impact  of  pollutants. 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
would  retain  its  authoritj'  to  conduct 
studies  and  research  relating  to  environ- 
mental quality. 

Environmental  radiation  standards 
programs.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  now  responsible  for  establishing 
environmental  radiation  standards  and 
emission  limits  for  radioactivity.  Those 
standards  have  been  based  largely  on 
broad  guidelines  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  authority  to  set 
standards  for  the  prot«;tion  of  the  gen- 
eral environment  from  radioactive  ma- 
terial would  be  transferred  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  The 
functions  of  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil would  also  be  transferred.  AEC  would 
retain  responsibility  for  the  implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  radiation  stand- 
ards through  its  licensing  authority. 

Pesticides  registration  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  currently  re- 
sponsible for  several  distinct  functions 
related  to  pesticides  use.  It  conducts  re- 
search on  the  eCBcacy  of  various  pesti- 
cides as  related  to  other  pest  control 
methods  and  on  the  effects  of  pesticides 
on  non-target  plants,  livestock,  and  poul- 
try. It  registers  pesticides,  monitors 
their  persistence  and  carries  out  an  edu- 
cational program  on  pesticide  use 
through  the  extension  service.  It  con- 
ducts extensive  pest  control  programs 
which  utilize  pesticides. 

By  transferring  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  pesticides  registration  and 
monitoring  function  to  the  EPA  and 
merging  it  with  the  pesticides  programs 
being  transferred  from  HEW  and  Inte- 
rior, the  new  agency  would  be  given  a 
broad  capability  for  control  over  the  in- 
troduction of  pesticides  into  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
continue  to  conduct  research  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  pesticides.  The  Depart- 
ment would  furnish  this  information  to 
the  EPA,  which  would  have  the  respon- 
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sibUity  for  actually  licensmg  pesticides 
for  use  after  considering  environmental 
and  health  effects.  Thus  the  new  agency 
would  be  able  to  make  ase  of  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Department. 

ADV.WTAGES    OT    REORC.\NIZATION 

This  reorganization  would  permit  re- 
sponse to  environmental  problems  in  a 
manner  beyond  the  previous  capability 
of  our  pollution  control  programs.  The 
EPA  would  have  the  capacity  to  do  re- 
search on  important  pollutants  irrespec- 
tive of  the  media  in  wluch  they  appear. 
and  on  the  impact  of  these  pollutants  on 
the  total  environment.  Both  by  itself  and 
together  with  other  agencies,  the  EPA 
would  monitor  the  condition  of  the  en- 
vironment— biological  as  well  as  physi- 
cal. With  these  data,  the  EPA  would  be 
able  to  establish  quantitative  "environ- 
mental baselines" — critical  if  we  are  to 
measure  adequately  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  our  pollution  abatement  efforts. 

As  no  disjointed  array  of  separate 
progrsuns  can.  the  EPA  would  be  able — 
in  concert  with  the  States — to  set  and 
enforce  standards  for  air  and  water 
quality  and  for  individual  pollutants. 
This  consolidation  of  pollution  control 
authorities  would  help  assure  that  we  do 
not  create  new  environmental  problems 
in  the  process  of  controlling  existing 
ones.  Industries  seeking  to  minimize  the 
adverse  impact  of  their  activities  on  the 
environment  would  be  assured  of  consis- 
tent standards  covering  the  full  range 
of  their  waste  disposal  problems.  As  the 
States  develop  and  expand  their  own 
pollution  control  programs,  they  would 
be  able  to  look  to  one  agency  to  support 
their  efforts  with  financial  and  technical 
assistance  and  training. 

In  proposing  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  be  set  up  as  a  sepa- 
rate new  agency.  I  am  making  an  ex- 
ception to  one  of  my  own  principles: 
that,  as  a  matter  of  effective  and  orderly 
administration,  additional  new  indepen- 
dent agencies  normally  should  not  be 
created.  In  this  case,  however,  the  argu- 
ments against  placing  environmental 
protection  activities  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  or  another  of  the  existing 
departments  and  agencies  are  compel- 
ling. 

In  the  first  place,  almost  every  part  of 
government  is  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironment in  some  way.  and  affects  it  in 
some  way.  Yet  each  department  also  has 
its  own  primary  mission — such  as  re- 
source development,  transportation, 
health,  defense,  urban  growth  or  agri- 
culture— which  necessarily  affects  its 
own  view  of  environmental  questions. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  critical 
standard-setting  functions  were  central- 
ized within  any  one  existing  depart- 
ment, it  would  require  that  department 
constantly  to  make  decisions  affecting 
other  departments — in  which,  whether 
fairly  or  unfairly,  its  own  objectivity  as 
an  impartial  arbiter  could  be  called  into 
question. 

Because  environmental  protection  cuts 
across  so  many  Jurisdictions,  and  be- 
cause arresting  environmental  deteri- 
oration is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  country  and  the 
world.  I  believe  that  in  this  ease  a  strong, 
independent    agency    is    needed.    That 


agency  would,  of  course,  work  closely 
with  and  draw  upon  the  expertise  and 
assistance  of  other  agencies  having  ex- 
perience in  the  environmental  area. 

ROLES    AND    FUNCTIONS    OF    EPA 

The  principal  roles  and  functions  of 
the  EPA  would  include: 

— The  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  environmental  protection  standards 
consistent  with  national  enviromnental 
goals. 

— The  conduct  of  research  on  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  pollution  and  on  methods 
and  equipment  for  controlling  it.  the 
gathering  of  information  on  pollution, 
and  the  use  of  this  mformation  In 
strengthening  environmental  protection 
programs  and  recommending  policy 
changes. 

— Assisting  others,  through  grants, 
technical  assistance  and  other  means  in 
arresting  pHjllution  of  the  environment. 

— Assisting  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  developing  and  rec- 
ommending to  the  President  new  policies 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment. 

One  natural  question  concerns  the 
relationship  between  the  EPA  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  re- 
cently established  by  act  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  intention  and  expectation  that 
the  two  will  work  in  close  harmony,  re- 
inforcing eacii  oUier's  mission.  Essen- 
tially, the  Council  is  a  top-level  advisory 
group  I  which  might  be  compared  with 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  > ,  while 
the  EPA  would  be  an  operating,  'line" 
organization.  The  Council  will  continue 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  will  perform  its  overall 
coordinating  and  advisorj'  roles  with  re- 
spect to  all  Federal  programs  related  to 
environmental  quality. 

The  Council,  then,  is  concerned  with 
all  aspects  of  environmental  quahty — 
wildlife  preservation,  parklands.  land  use. 
and  population  growth,  as  well  as  pollu- 
tion. The  EPA  would  be  charged  with 
protecting  the  environment  by  abating 
pollution.  In  short,  the  Council  focuses 
on  what  our  broad  policies  in  the  envi- 
ronmental field  should  be ;  the  EPA  would 
focus  on  setting  and  enforcing  pollution 
control  standards.  The  two  are  not  com- 
peting, but  complementarj" — and  taken 
together,  they  should  give  us.  for  the  first 
time,  the  means  to  mount  an  effectively 
coordinated  campaign  against  environ- 
mental degradation  in  all  of  its  many 
forms. 

NATIONAL    OCEANIC    AND    ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  oceans  and  the  atmosphere  are 
interacting  parts  of  the  total  environ- 
mental system  upon  which  we  depend  not 
only  for  the  quality  of  our  lives,  but  for 
life  itself. 

We  face  immediate  and  compelling 
needs  for  better  protection  of  life  and 
property  from  natural  ha7ards.  and  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  total  en- 
vironment— an  understanding  which  will 
enable  us  more  effectively  to  monitor  and 
predict  its  actions,  and  ultimately,  per- 
haps to  exercise  some  degree  of  control 
over  them. 

We  also  face  a  compelling  need  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  leading  to  the 
intelligent  use  of  our  marine  resources. 


The  global  oceans,  which  constitute  near- 
ly three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  are  today  the  least-understood, 
the  least-developed,  and  the  least-pro- 
tected part  of  our  earth.  Food  from  the 
oceans  will  increasingly  be  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  world's  fight  against  himger. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  ocean  beds 
and  of  the  oceans  themselves,  are  being 
increasingly  tapped  to  meet  the  growing 
world  demand.  We  must  understand  the 
nature  of  these  resources,  and  assure 
their  development  without  either  con- 
taminating the  marine  environment  or 
upsetting  its  balance. 

Establishment  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion— NOAA — within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  would  enable  us  to  approach 
these  tasks  in  a  coordinated  way.  By  em- 
ploying a  unified  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  oceans  and  atmosphere,  we 
can  increase  our  knowledge  and  expand 
our  opportunities  not  only  in  those  areas, 
but  in  the  third  major  component  of  our 
environment,  the  solid  earth,  as  uell. 

Scattered  through  various  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  we  already  have 
the  scientific,  technological  and  admin- 
istrative resources  to  make  an  effective, 
unified  approach  possible.  What  we  need 
is  to  bring  them  together.  Establisliment 
of  NOAA  would  do  so. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  components 
being  merged  would  be  the  Commerce 
Department's  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  'ESSA),  with 
some  10.000  employees  (70  percent  of 
NOAA's  total  personnel  strength)  and 
estimated  Fiscal  1970  expenditures  of  al- 
most $200  million.  Placing  NOAA  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  therefore 
entails  the  least  dislocation,  while  also 
placing  It  within  a  Department  which 
has  traditionally  been  a  center  for  serv- 
ice activities  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological area. 

COMPONENTS  or  NOAA 

Under  terms  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4.  the  programs  of  the  following 
organizations  would  be  moved  into 
NOAA: 

— The  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  (from  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce). 

— Elements  of  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  (from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior). 

— The  marine  sport  fish  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life (from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior). 

— The  Marine  Minerals  Technology 
Center  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior). 

— The  OflQce  of  Sea  Grant  Programs 
(from  the  National  Science  Foundation) . 

— Elements  of  the  United  States  Lake 
Survey  (from  the  Department  of  the 
Army). 

In  addition,  by  executive  action,  the 
programs  of  the  following  organizations 
would  be  transferred  to  NOAA: 

— The  National  Oceanographic  Data 
Center  (from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy). 

— The    National    Oceanographic    In- 
strumentation Center  (from  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Navy) . 
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—The  National  Data  Buoy  Project 
(from  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion). 

In  brief,  these  are  the  principal  fimc- 
tions  of  the  programs  and  agencies  to  be 
combined : 

The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  (ESSA)  comprises  the 
following  components: 

— The  Weather  Bureau  (weather,  ma- 
rine, river  and  flood  forecasting  and 
warning) . 

The    Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey 

(earth  and  marine  description,  mapping 
and  charting) . 

— The  Environmental  Data  Service 
(storage  and  retrieval  of  environmental 
data) . 

— The  National  Environmental  Satel- 
lite Center  (observation  of  the  global  en- 
vironment from  earth-orbiting  satel- 
lites) . 

— The  ESSA  Research  Laboratories 
(research  on  physical  environmental 
problems) . 

ESSA's  activities  include  observing  and 
predicting  the  state  of  the  oceans,  the 
state  of  the  lower  and  upper  atmos- 
phere, and  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
earth.  It  maintains  the  nation's  warning 
systems  for  such  natural  hazards  as  hur- 
ricanes, tornadoes,  floods,  earthquakes 
and  seismic  sea  waves.  It  provides  in- 
formation for  national  defense,  agricul- 
ture, transportation  and  industry. 

ESSA  monitors  atmospheric,  oceanic 
and  geophysical  phenomena  on  a  global 
basis,  through  an  unparalleled  complex 
of  air,  ocean,  earth  and  space  facilities. 
It  also  prepares  aeronautical  and  marine 
maps  and  charts. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and 
marine  sport  fish  activities.  Those  fish- 
ery activities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
which  are  ocean  related  and  those  which 
are  directed  toward  commercial  fishing 
would  be  transferred.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service's  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  has  the  dual  function  of 
strengthening  the  fishing  industry  and 
promoting  conservation  of  fishery  stocks. 
It  conducts  research  on  important  ma- 
rine species  and  on  fundamental  ocean- 
ography, and  operates  a  fleet  of  ocean- 
ographic vessels  and  a  number  of  lab- 
oratories. Most  of  its  activities  would  be 
transferred.  From  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  the  marine  sport  fishing  pro- 
gram would  be  transferred.  This  involves 
flve  supporting  laboratories  and  three 
ships  engaged  in  activities  to  enhance 
marine  sport  Ashing  opportunities. 

The  Marine  Minerals  Technology  Cen- 
ter Is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
marine  mining  technology. 

Office  of  Sea  Grant  Programs.  The  Sea 
Grant  Program  was  authorized  In  1966  to 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
the  academic  and  industrial  communities 
in  developing  marine  resources  and  tech- 
nology. It  aims  at  strengthening  educa- 
tion and  training  of  marine  specialists, 
supporting  applied  research  in  the  re- 
covery and  use  of  marine  resources,  and 
developing  extension  and  advisory  serv- 
ices. The  Office  carries  out  these 
objectives  by  making  grants  to  selected 
academic  institutions. 


The  U.S.  Lake  Survey  has  two  primary 
missions.  It  prepares  and  publishes  navi- 
gation charts  of  the  Gre>at  Lakes  and 
tributary  waters  and  conducts  research 
on  a  variety  of  hydraulic  and  hydrologic 
phenomena  of  the  Great  Lakes'  waters. 
Its  activities  are  very  similar  to  those 
conducted  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  by  ESSA's  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Data 
Center  is  responsible  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  oceanographic  data 
accumulated  by  all  Federal  agencies. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Instru- 
mentation Center  provides  a  central  Fed- 
eral service  for  the  calibration  and  test- 
ing of  oceanographic  instruments. 

The  National  Data  Buoy  Development 
Project  was  established  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  deploying  a  system  of  auto- 
matic ocean  buoys  to  obtain  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  data. 

HOLE   OF    NOAA 

Drawing  these  activities  together  into 
a  single  agency  would  make  possible  a 
balanced  Federal  program  to  improve 
our  understanding  of  the  resources  of  the 
sea,  and  permit  their  development  and 
use  while  guarding  against  the  sort  of 
thoughtless  exploitation  that  in  the  past 
laid  waste  to  so  many  of  our  precious 
natural  assets.  It  would  make  possible  a 
consolidated  program  for  achieving  a 
more  comprehensive  understanding  of 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  phenomena, 
which  so  greatly  affect  our  hves  and  ac- 
tivities. It  would  facilitate  the  coopera- 
tion between  public  and  private  interests 
that  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  all. 

I  expect  that  NOAA  would  exercise 
leadership  in  developing  a  national 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  program  of  re- 
search and  development.  It  would  coor- 
dinate its  own  scientific  and  technical 
resources  with  the  technical  and  opera- 
tional capabilities  of  other  government 
agencies  and  private  institutions.  As  im- 
portant. NOAA  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide those  services  to  other  agencies  of 
government,  industry  and  private  indi- 
viduals which  have  become  essential  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  our  transporta- 
tion systems,  our  agriculture  and  our  na- 
tional security.  I  expect  it  to  maintain 
continuing  and  close  liaison  with  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  ensure  that  environ- 
mental questions  are  dealt  with  in  their 
totality  and  that  they  benefit  from  the 
full  range  of  the  government's  technical 
and  human  resom-ces. 

Authorities  who  have  studied  this  mat- 
ter, including  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources, 
strongly  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Oceans.  I  agree.  Consequently,  I  will  re- 
quest, upon  approval  of  the  plan,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  establish  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Oceans  and  the  Atmosphere  to  advise  him 
on  the  progress  of  governmental  and 
private  programs  in  achieving  the  Na- 
tion's oceanic  and  atmospheric  objectives. 

AN  ON-OOING  PROCESS 

The  reorganizations  which  I  am  here 
proposing  afford  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  an  opportunity  to 


re-evaluate  the  adequacy  of  existing  pro- 
gram authorities  involved  in  these  con- 
solidations. As  these  two  new  organiza- 
tions come  into  being,  we  may  well  find 
that  supplementary  legislation  to  per- 
fect their  authorities  will  be  necessary.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  Con- 
gress in  this  task. 

In  formulating  these  reorganization 
plans,  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
work  of  the  President's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Executive  C^ganization  (the  Ash 
Council),  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources  (the 
Stratton  Commission,  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson ) ,  my  special  task  force  on 
oceanography  headed  by  Dr.  James 
Wakelin,  and  by  the  information  devel- 
ope&  during  both  House  and  Senate  hear- 
ings on  proposed  NOAA  legislation. 

Many  of  those  who  have  advised  me 
have  proposed  additional  reorganizations, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  future  I 
shall  recommend  further  changes.  For 
the  present,  however,  I  think  the  two  re- 
organizations transmitted  today  repre- 
sent a  sound  and  significant  beginning.  I 
also  think  that  in  practical  terms,  in  this 
sensitive  and  rapidly  developing  area,  it 
is  better  to  proceed  a  step  at  a  time — 
and  thus  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not 
caught  up  in  a  form  of  organizational  in- 
digestion from  trying  to  rearrange  too 
much  at  once.  As  we  see  how  these 
changes  work  out,  we  will  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  what  further  changes — 
in  addition  to  these — might  be  desirable. 

Ultimately,  our  objective  should  be  to 
insure  that  the  Nations  environmental 
and  resource  protection  activities  are  so 
organized  as  to  maximize  both  the  effec- 
tive coordination  of  all  and  the  effective 
functioning  of  each. 

The  Congress,  the  Administration  and 
the  public  all  share  a  profound  com- 
mitment to  the  rescue  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment, and  the  preservation  of  the 
Earth  as  a  place  both  habitable  by  and 
hospitable  to  man.  With  its  acceptance 
of  these  reorganization  plans,  the  Con- 
gress will  help  us  fulfill  that  commitment. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  9,  1970. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  AN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91- 
364) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1970,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  providing  for  an 
Enviromnental  Protection  Agency.  My 
reasons  for  transmitting  this  plan  are 
stated  in  a  more  extended  accompanying 
message. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
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of  1970  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901'ai  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  In  particular,  the  plan  is  respon- 
sive to  section  QOlian  l  > .  "to  promote  the 
better  execution  of  the  laws,  the  more 
effective  management  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  its  agencies  and  functions, 
and  the  expeditious  administration  of  the 
public  business";  and  section  901'aM3i. 
•  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable. " 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in  the 
plan  make  necessary  the  appointment 
and  compensation  of  new  officers  as  spec- 
ified in  section  1  of  the  plan.  The  rales 
of  compensation  fixed  for  these  oflicers 
are  comparable  to  those  fixed  for  other 
officers  in  the  executive  branch  who  have 
similar  responsibilities. 

Section  907  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  will  operate  to  preserve  ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  including  any 
public  hearing  proceedings,  related  to 
the  transferred  functions,  which  are 
pending  immediately  prior  to  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reorganization  plan. 

The  reorganization  plan  should  result 
in  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
Government.  It  is  not  practical,  however, 
to  itemize  or  aggregate  the  exact  expen- 
diture reductions  which  will  result  from 
this  action. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  July  9,  1970. 


I  a  M  3  I .  -to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  tlie  Government  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in  the 
plan  make  necessary  tlie  appointment 
and  compensation  of  new  officers  as  spec- 
ified in  section  2  of  the  plan.  The  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  for  these  officers 
are  comparable  to  those  fixed  for  other 
officers  in  the  executive  branch  who  have 
similar  responsibilities. 

The  reorganization  plan  should  result 
in  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
Government.  It  is  not  practical,  however, 
to  itemize  or  aggregate  the  exact  ex- 
penditure reductions  which  will  result 
from  this  action. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  9.  1970. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  4  PRO- 
VXDING  FOR  NATIONAL  OCEANIC 
AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
COMMERCE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-365) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  plan  would 
transfer  to  the  Secretarj'  of  Commerce 
various  functions  relating  to  the  oceans 
and  atmosphere,  including  commercial 
fishery'  functions,  and  would  establish  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. My  reasons  for  transmitting  this 
plan  are  stated  in  a  more  extended  ac- 
companying message. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1970  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901' a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  In  particular,  the  plan  is  respon- 
sive to  section  901(awi),  "to  promote 
the  better  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
more  effective  management  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  of  its  agencies  and  func- 
tions, and  the  expeditious  administration 
of  the  public  business;  '  and  section  901 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  S  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLANS 

■  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,' 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  President  has  sent  the  Congress  re- 
organization plan-s  aimed  at  coordinating 
the  Federal  role  in  the  nationwide  effort 
to  restore  our  environment. 

I  congratulate  the  President.  There  is 
no  question  that  we  need  a  strong  iiide- 
pendent  agency  to  oversee  the  protec- 
tion of  our  total  environment.  I  strongly 
endorse  the  President's  proposal  to  create 
the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  I  also  favor  his  new  Na- 
tionalOceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

As  I  view  the  deficiencies  in  the  exist- 
ina  situation,  the  most  compelling  rea- 
sons for  cieatini:  an  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  are  the  need  to  pro- 
vide clear-cut  consistent  standards  for 
enforcement  in  the  area  of  industrial 
pollution  and  a  single  Federal  agency  to 
which  State  and  local  pollution  control 
officials  can  go  for  financial  support  and 
technical  help. 

In  my  view  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  heading  up  an  overall 
effort  to  restore  our  environment  is  one 
of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  time. 
I  would  anticipate  widespread  support 
for  th?  President's  environmental  reor- 
ganization plans  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  Nixon  has  announced  plans  for 
a  reorganization  in  the  executive  branch 
in  order  to  establish  a  new  independent 
agency,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  to  establish  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

These  are  two  monumental  steps  for- 
ward in  the  mounting  campaign  for  en- 
vironmental planning.  EPA  will  bring  to- 
gether the  existing  governmental  activi- 
ties concerned  with  the  environment  Into 
one  house.  This  will  work  toward  elimi- 
nating the  tremendous  overlap  and  du- 
plication of  activity  that  presently  exists 
with  the  fragmentation  of  duties  among 
the  many  Government  agencies. 

The  establishment  of  NOAA  has  been 
long  awaited,  and  now  we  can  move  in 
the  direction  of  unifying  our  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  oceans  and  the  at- 
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mosphere.  NOAA  will  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  activity  and  create  a  center  of 
strength  within  the  civilian  sector  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Piesident  has  taken 
two  timely  and  much  needed  steps.  The 
efficiency  of  housing  all  related  responsi- 
bilities under  one  roof  wUl  make  far  more 
effective  each  dollar  spent  in  research 
and  development,  and  facilitate  the 
needed  communication  for  faster  prog- 
ress in  cleaning  up  our  environment.  I 
applaud  President  Nixon  lor  his  action, 
and  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  re- 
sults of  a  comprehensive  examination  of 
the  total  effects  of  pollution. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  the  President  s  announcement 
of  his  intention  to  create  a  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
within  the  Commerce  Department. 

What  has  been  a  piecemeal  effort, 
scattered  far  and  wide,  has  been  reorga- 
nized into  a  viable,  effective  plan  which 
will  enable  the  National  Oceanic  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  sei-ve  the  Na- 
tion far  better  than  has  been  possible  in 
the  past. 

This  combining  of  atmospheric  and 
oceanic  effort  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  the  product  of 
the  determination  and  know-how  of  an 
administration  dedicated  to  providing 
the  best  possible  service  for  the  taxpay- 
er's dollar. 

The  combining  of  several  projects  and 
programs  now  being  pursued  by  different 
agencies  of  the  Government  leads  to  du- 
plication of  research  effort,  and  ineffl- 
cient  administration  practices.  Persons  5 
engaged  in  research  often  are  not  aware  x 
of  findings  made  by  others  that  could  ei- 
ther add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  in  a 
field  of  concentration,  or  could  directly 
relate  to  it,  thereby  eliminating  unnec- 
essary steps  and  speeding  the  effort.  Of- 
ten researchers  are  faced  by  a  Federal 
maze  in  attempting  to  determine  if  any 
investigation  has  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. Knowledge  in  all  areas  has  been  ex- 
panding at  such  a  fantastic  pace  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  many  .scientists  to  keep  in- 
formed of  their  own  specialty,  let  alone 
to  stay  abreast  of  developments  in  closely 
related  fields.  Raise  this  problem  to  the 
level  of  a  Federal  agency  controlling  sev- 
eral projects  and  programs  entirely  unre- 
lated, except  for  the  fact  they  are  under 
one  department,  and  one  can  easily  un- 
derstand the  nearly  impossible  task  of 
easily  obtaining  information  from  sev- 
eral different  departments. 

This  is  the  current  status  of  many 
projects  relating  to  the  environment. 
One  of  the  main  problems  Is  that  ad- 
ministration has  not  kept  up  with  tech- 
nology. 

The  creation  of  NOAA  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  find  it  easy  to  sup- 
port it.  The  combining  of  the  programs 
directly  relates  to  similar  efforts  I  have 
made  in  legislation  I  have  sponsored. 

H.R.  715  will  amend  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  which  all  pollu- 
tion bills  can  be  referred.  It  will  bring  to 
an  end  the  current  situation  of  almost 
every  committee  in  the  House  handling 
pollution  legislation.  Leadership  and  a 
streamlined   method   of   the   legislative 


process  will  make  more  efficient  congres- 
sional action  on  the  pollution  problem. 

I  believe  the  Nation  can  expect  impor- 
tant achievement  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. Its  creation  helps  administration 
catch  up  with  expanding  technology. 

I  am  pleased  that  another  reorganiza- 
tion plan  announced  by  the  President 
also  provides  leadership,  planning,  and 
coordination  in  combating  pollution.  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  establishes  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
Agency  would  be  structured  similar  to 
NASA  in  that  it  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  President.  It  is  encouraging  that  the 
administration  has  taken  the  route  of  a 
central  agency.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  similar  to  an  organiza- 
tion proposed  in  a  bill  I  introduced  early 
this  year.  H.R.  16414.  the  Pollution 
Abatement  Act  of  1970,  establishes  the 
National  Environment  Control  Commis- 
sion which  would  have  authority  to  gen- 
erate and  enforce  pollution  standards, 
have  full  power  to  promulgate  all  actions 
involved  with  the  attack,  incorporate  all 
future  and  present  pollution  programs, 
and  have  jurisdiction  over  more  than  $10 
billion  in  Federal  funds. 

I  support  the  Presidents  two  reorga- 
nization plans.  They  will  clear  the  way 
for  efficiencies  in  Agency  expenditures 
and  for  more  efficient  research. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  President's  reorgani- 
zation plans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  FOR  A  NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  today  delivered  his  important 
message  to  Congress,  concerning  his  re- 
organization plan  for  a  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration — 
NOAA — and  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
this  plan. 

The  establishment  of  NOAA  will  an- 
swer a  prime  national  need — to  meet  the 
challenges  and  the  opportunities  of  our 
environment  in  a  unified  effective  way. 

The  hazards  and  the  promises  of  that 
environment  have  been  sharply  high- 
lighted in  recent  years  and  months.  The 
violence  of  weather  is  always  with  us. 
The  creep  of  pollution  has  approached  a 
gallop.  The  oceans,  our  least  understood 
resource,  are  long  overdue  for  explora- 
tion and  imderstanding. 

In  NOAA,  there  will  reside  a  highly 
unusual  and  diverse  set  of  capabilities  to 
meet  the  problems  of  land,  the  sea,  and 
the  air.  An  excellent  nucleus  for  the  new- 
organization  is  in  being  as  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 
Since  1965,  ESSA  has  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  observing,  describing,  and  un- 


derstanding the  geophysical  environ- 
ment, from  the  ocean  floor  to  upper 
space.  Within  the  new  Administration, 
the  functions  of  ESSA  and  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  the  sea  grant  pro- 
gram, the  U.S.  Lake  Survey,  the  Coast 
Guard  data  buoy  program,  the  marine 
sport  fish  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries,  the  marine  mining 
technology  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  National  Oceanographic 
E>ata  and  Instrumentation  Centers  will 
be  combined. 

Together,  they  will  provide  the  ingre- 
dients for  a  dynamic  Federal  effort  to 
serve  the  Nation's  most  pressing  environ- 
mental Interests.  This  grouping  of  func- 
tions will  enable  the  new  Administration 
to  achieve  far  more  than  would  have 
been  possible  previously. 

The  formation  of  NOAA  rather  closely 
parallels  the  recommendations  of  the 
distinguished  Stratton  Commission,  a 
congresslonally  chartered  body.  While 
the  President  has  not  seen  fit  to  make 
NOAA  an  independent  agency,  as  the 
Commission  recommended,  he  has  built 
it  well.  He  has  placed  it  under  the  ener- 
getic and  determined  leadership  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  it  will  be  in 
excellent  hands. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  NOAA  concept 
will  serve  the  Nation  well. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  received  the  long-awaited  ad- 
ministration proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  Adminis- 
tration would  pull  together  the  functions 
of  ESSA,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  the  Sea  Grant  program,  the 
U.S.  Lake  Survey,  the  Coast  Guard  data 
buoy  program,  the  marine  sport  fish- 
eries, the  marine  mining  technology  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the 
National  Oceanographic  Data  and  In- 
strumentation Centers. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
for  us  to  review  the  role  that  Congress 
has  played  in  the  area  of  marine  affairs 
over  the  last  10  years.  The  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom  and  foresight,  saw  fit  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  oceanogra- 
phy in  1959,  when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  was  established  within 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  After  7  years  of  investi- 
gation and  work,  that  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  now  chairman,  sponsored 
the  bill  which  was  to  become  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966.  That  Act  established  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  a  Cabinet- 
level  coordinating  body  chaired  by  the 
Vice  President.  It  also  created  the  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Resources,  a  panel  of  15  highly 
qualified  and  distinguished  citizens, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Julius  Stratton.  pres- 
ently chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ford 
Foundation.  The  Commission  was  di- 
rected to  make  recommendations  on  how- 
best  to  organize  the  Federal  Government 
for  oceanography. 

In  JanuaiT  1969.  the  Stratton  Com- 
mission made  its  landmark  report,  "Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea,"  and  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  im- 


mediately commenced  hearings  directed 
toward  its  implementation.  In  July  of 
last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency,  and  I  was  joined  in  that  en- 
deavor by  our  distinguished  chairman, 
Edward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Maryland,  and 
the  entire  Subcommittee  on  Oceanogra- 
phy. That  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
from  the  subcommittee  and  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  full  committee. 

Today's  action  by  the  administration 
indicates  support  for  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Stratton  Commission.  I  am 
gratified  to  note  that  the  President's 
program  duphcates  the  one  proposed  in 
"Our  Nation  and  the  Sea."  except  in  fAO 
respects.  First,  the  proposed  new  Admin- 
istration would  not  be  independent,  as 
we  would  have  it.  but  instead  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Second,  the  bill  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee included  the  Coast  Guard  m 
order  to  provide  the  kind  of  broad-based 
operational  support  that  the  agency 
needs.  The  Coast  Guard,  in  our  judg- 
ment, has  the  ability,  the  training,  and 
the  experience  in  this  area.  While  the 
President  has  not  seen  fit  to  include  the 
Coast  Guard  in  his  proposal,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  continue  to 
have  a  vital  coop>erative  role  in  marine 
affairs  in  the  future. 

ESSA.  of  com-se.  will  be  the  corner- 
stone to  the  new  agency.  Our  committee 
has  had  experience  in  dealing  with  ESSA 
in  the  past,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  their 
expertise  included.  The  tie-in  between 
the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere  makes  it 
imperative  that  ESSA's  talents  be  fully 
utilized. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  States  are  being  given 
much  needed  attention  in  the  new 
agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oceans  are  truly  the 
Nation's  last  great  resource.  They  must 
be  conserved  as  well  as  explored  and  uti- 
lized. Science,  engineering,  law,  and  pol- 
itics must  join  hands  to  assure  a  rational 
regime  for  the  oceans  and  the  atmos- 
phere. The  action  taken  today  by  the 
President  is  a  first  step  in  that  direction. 
I  support  it. 

I  know  that  the  Secretarj'  of  Com- 
merce recognizes  the  new  and  challeng- 
ing responsibilities  that  NOAA  presents, 
and  that  he  will  react  with  imagination 
and  boldness  to  work  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  broadly  based  objec- 
tives so  clearly  stated  in  the  Stratton 
Commission  report. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress must  move  decisively  to  provide  the 
legislative  support  that  will  be  required 
for  new  programs.  I  know  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  stands 
ready  to  begin  by  providing  these  inno- 
vative and  important  new  initiatives. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  ESTAB- 
LISHING THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY— EPA 

(Mr.  EIRLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr  ERUENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  submitting  to  the  Congress 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970.  estab- 
lishing the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency— EPA— as  a  new.  Independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch. 

The  EPA  brings  together  in  a  single 
organization  the  major  Federal  pollu- 
tion control  programs  now  existing  in 
four  separate  agencies  and  one  inter- 
agency council.  The  creation  of  the  EPA 
fulfUls  the  Presidents  pledge  of  Febru- 
ary 10.  1970,  to  recommend  improved 
administrative  machinery  to  meet  the 
current  pollution  crisis.  The  EPA  will 
have  an  estimated  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
of  S1.4  billion  and  5.650  personnel,  and 
consist  of  the  following  components: 

The  Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration—FWQA — now  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior: 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration— NAPCA— now  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare:  ,    „     .    , 

Parts  of  the  Environmental  Control 
Administration— Bureaus  of  Solid  Waste 
Management.  Water  Hygiene,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health— also  from  HEW: 

The  pesticides  research  and  standard- 
setting  program  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Admmistration,  HEW: 

The  pesticides  registration  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture : 

Authority  to  perform  general  eco- 
logical research,  from  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality— CEQ : 

Certain  pesticide  research  authorities 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

The  envirorunental  radiation  protec- 
tion standard-setting  function  of  the 
Atomic  Energj-  Commission: 

The  functions  of  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council— FRC. 

The  mission  of  the  EPA  is  to  organize 
the  fight  against  environmental  pollu- 
tion on  an  Integrated  basis  which  ac- 
Itnowledges  the  critical  relationships  be- 
tween poUutants,  forms  of  pollution,  and 
control  techniques.  Although  each  of  the 
units  listed  above  presently  carries  out 
similar  pollution  control  functions,  each 
Is  typically  concerned  with  a  single  pol- 
lutant or  source— radiation,  pesticides— 
a  single  envirormiental  medium — air. 
water,  food — or  a  limited  aspect  of  the 
total  problem — health  or  economic 
effects,  esthetics.  This  fragmentation  of 
effort  has  resulted  in  confusion  and  over- 
lap, some  delay  In  the  recognition  of 
new  problems,  and  the  continuance  of 
inefficient  management  techniques.  It 
has  effectively  inhibited  any  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  total  effects  of 
pollutsuits  on  man,  plants,  animals,  and 
ecological  systems. 

The  Integrated  approach  to  pollution 
research  and  to  regtilatory  and  asslstsmce 
programs,  which  EPA  represents,  is  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  cope  effectively  with 
environmental  contamination  as  It  ex- 
ists today,  and  eis  it  may  develop  in  the 
future. 

In  addition  to  upgrading  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government's  major 
pollution  control  programs,  the  creation 
of  the  EPA  will  have  the  following  ad- 
vantages : 

The  EPA  win  provide  a  central  focus 


for  an  evaluation  of  all  pollution-related 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  EPA  will  serve  to  upgrade  the  im- 
portance of  environmental  considerations 
and  pollution  programs  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  over  a  period  of 
time  tend  to  have  a  similar  effect  on  pro- 
gram priorities  within  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  creation  of  the  EPA  will  clarify 
industry  responsibility  by  providing  con- 
sistent standards  and  a  single  enforce- 
ment agency. 

State  and  local  pollution  control  agen- 
cies will  be  able  to  look  to  one  Federal 
agency  for  all  their  financial  support  and 
technical  assistance. 

The  EPA  will  Insulate  pollution  abate- 
ment standard-setting  from  the  promo- 
tional interests  of  other  departments. 


NATIONAL    OCEANIC    AND    ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

I  Mr.  MOSHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.'* 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
announcement  of  President  Nixon's  Ex- 
ecutive order,  creating  a  new  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion—NOAA— in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  marks  a  giant  step  forward 
in  the  campaign  several  of  us  have  waged 
for  the  past  5  years,  to  coordinate  many 
of  our  Nation's  oceanic  activities  now 
fragmented  in  more  than  20  different 
Federal  bureaus. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  this  House  in 
expressing  an  enthusiastic  .salute  to  the 
President  for  his  reorganization  plan  to 
create  NOAA  and  for  his  very  significant 
remarks  in  announcing  that  plan. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  reemphasize 
here  at  least  five  of  the  points  the  Presi- 
dent makes  in  his  message  today: 

First.  I  am  pleased  that  the  President 
specifically  recogni/'es  the  thought  and 
effort  various  individuals  and  groups 
have  made,  contributing  to  his  reor- 
ganization plan  decision,  including  the 
lenethy.  conscientious  work  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Con- 
gressman Lennon. 

Second.  It  is  very  important  to  note 
that  President  Nixon  specifically  de- 
clares: 

We  may  well  find  that  supplementary 
legislation  to  perfect  (NOAA's)  authorltlea 
win  be  necessary  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Congress  In  this  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  the  President 
that  we  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography already  are  discussing  several 
ideas  for  legislation  which  we  believe 
will  be  needed  to  give  the  new  NOAA  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  statutory  authority 
it  will  need  to  do  the  job  adequately, 
which  we  and  the  entire  oceanographic 
community  hope  it  will  do  effectively  and 
energetically. 

Third.  Much  will  depend  on  the  ad- 
ministrative skills,  energy,  and  leader- 
ship genius  of  the  person  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  head  NOAA.  There- 


fore, it  is  very  good  that  the  President's 
order  provides  that  NOAA's  administra- 
tor will  be  very  high  in  the  executive 
sc&lc  &t  level  3 

Fourth.  It  is  good  that  President  Nixon 
uses  the  stronpt  adjective  "compelling" 
in  referring  to  our  need  for  an  expanded 
effort  to  explore  and  develop  the  uses  of 
our  marine  resources.  The  need  is  very 
compelling. 

Fifth.  It  also  is  very  good  that  the 
President  fully  recognizes  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  this  earth's  oceans  and 
this  earth's  atmosphere  do  constitute  an 
indivisible,  interacting  system,  and  there- 
fore our  activities  in  the  oceans  and  the 
atmosphere  rightly  should  be  combined 
in  the  sams.administ ration. 

I  repeaCMr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  giant 
step  we  are  taking  today  toward  the 
creation  of  NOAA,  and  it  now  warrants 
much  further  effort  on  our  part  here  in 
the  Congress  to  supplement  and 
strengthen  this  wise,  timely  initiative 
from  the  White  House. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRIBUTION  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1078  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1078 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  conslderatdon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  16968) 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  with  respect  to  the  health 
benefits  coverage  of  Federal  employees  and 
annuitants,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chilraian  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SMITH  of  Iowa).  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for   1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1078 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
16968  to  adjust  Government  contribu- 
tions for  Federal  employee  health 
benefits. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  16968  is  to  in- 
cretise  the  Govenunent's  contribution 
for  employee  health  benefits,  to  extend 
coverage  imder  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram and  the  group  life  insurance  pro- 
gram to  noncitizen  employees  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  to  permit  part  B  of 
medicare  to  be  a  qualifying  plan  under 
the   retired  Federal   employees*   health 
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benefits  program,  and  to  correct  an  in- 
equity with  respect  to  the  siu-vivors  of 
employees  who  have  less  than  5  years  of 
service. 

The  bill  provides  that,  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  of 
each  year,  the  Government  contribution 
for  health  benefits  for  employees  or  an- 
nuitants shall  be  an  amoimt  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  average  of  the  charges 
in  effect  on  the  beginning  date  of  the 
adjustment.  Initially  the  Government's 
contribution  was  38  percent  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  down  to  approximately 
24  percent. 

Noncitizen  employees  have  constituted 
the  bulk  of  our  Government's  work  force 
in  the  Canal  Zone  during  and  since  the 
digging  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  they 
have  been  excluded  from  coverage  in 
both  the  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  and 
the  Health  Benefits  Act.  This  legislation 
would  provide  coverage  for  them  under 
both  acts. 

The  Retired  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act,  applicable  to  pre- 
July  1960  retirees  and  survivors,  restricts 
a  direct  Government  contribution  to  only 
those  annuitants  to  subscribe  to  health 
insurance  plans  offered  by  nongovern- 
mental organizations  and  denies  such 
contribution  in  the  event  he  or  she  re- 
ceives a  Government  contribution  toward 
another  plan. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  minimum  5- 
year  service  requirement  of  deceased  em- 
ployees in  order  for  their  survivor-annui- 
tants or  beneficiaries  to  be  eligible  for 
continued  health-benefits  coverage. 

The  legislation  amends  the  law  to  the 
extent  that  part  B  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram win  constitute  a  qualifying  plan. 
Thus,  additional  annuitants  will  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  monthly  contributions  to 
apply  in  payment  of  their  share  of  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  under  the 
medicare  program. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  waive  the  recovery  of 
any  such  direct  pajments  when,  in  the 
Commission's  judgment,  the  annuitant 
is  without  fault  and  when  recovery  would 
be  contrary  to  equity  and  good  con- 
science. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government,  assuming  the  12-percent 
increase,  of  the  contribution  for  health 
benefits  would  be  $314.3  million  for  cal- 
endar year  1971,  or  approximately  $157 
million  for  the  last  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  cost  of  the  extension  of  life  and 
health  insurance  coverage  for  Canal 
Zone  employees  is  estimated  at  $1  to  $2 
million  annually. 

The  cost  for  the  extension  of  coverage 
to  survivors  of  short  service  deceased 
employees  and  allowing  a  direct  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  a  comparatively 
few  elderly  annuitants  would  be  de  mini- 
mus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1078. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yotmc) ,  House  Resolution  1078  does  pro- 
\ide  an  open  rule  for  1  hour  of  debate  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  16968  to  provide  for 


the  adjustment  of  the  Government  con- 
tribution with  respect  to  the  health-ben- 
efits coverage  of  Federal  employees  and 
annuitants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable 
cost-sharing  basis  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  employees  with  respect 
to  the  premium  charges  under  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  program. 
Additionally,  the  bill  extends  coverage  of 
the  group  life  insurance  program  to  non- 
citizen  employees  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  and  corrects  an  Inequity  with  re- 
spect to  survivors  of  employees  with  less 
than  5  years  of  service. 

Under  current  law  the  Government's 
thare  of  the  premium  costs  of  the  health 
benefits  program  is  a  fixed  dollar  amoimt. 
As  costs  of  the  programs  have  risen  and 
more  and  more  employees  have  chosen 
the  high-option  plans,  the  Government's 
share  of  the  total  premium  costs  has  con- 
tinually dropped.  The  bill  seeks  to  adjust 
this  imbalance  by  providing  that,  effec- 
tive January  1971,  the  Government's 
share  of  the  premiums  charged  will  be 
based  upon  the  high-option  benefit  level 
in  the  Federal  (jovernment  health  ben- 
efit program.  The  maximum  Government 
contribution  will  be  50  percent  of  such 
average  premium  costs.  In  no  case  shall 
the  Government  contribution  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  total  premium  charges 
for  the  program's  low-option  level  of 
benefits. 

This  proposal  has  the  advantage  of 
eliminating  the  expression  of  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  in  terms  of  fixed 
dollar  amounts  and  substitutes  for  it  a 
percentage  of  the  total  premium  charges. 
Because  of  this  percentage  basis,  it  has 
the  added  advantage  of  annual  automatic 
adjustment  as  future  premiums  are  in- 
creased. As  an  illustration:  If  the  new 
formula  were  applied  to  current  high- 
option  premiums,  the  Government  con- 
tribution would  be  increased  from  the 
current  $8.88  to  $19.85.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  estimates  that  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  required  by  this 
change  in  current  law,  assuming  a  pro- 
jected 12-percent  increase  in  premium 
charges  to  take  effect  in  January  1971, 
would  be  increased  by  $314,300,000  for 
calendar  1971.  The  increase  for  the  last 
6  months  of  fiscal  1970  would  be  $157 
million. 

The  administration  supports  a  Gov- 
ernment payment  equal  to  38  percent  of 
the  premium  costs.  This  was  the  per- 
centage which  existed  at  the  time  the 
program  was  instituted.  As  the  bill  ex- 
ceeds this  figure,  the  administration  is 
probably  not  happy  with  the  bill,  al- 
though no  letters  of  opposition  are  con- 
tained in  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  minority 
views. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill  ) . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  HR.  16968.  whirh  this  rule 
makes  in  order,  addresses  itself  to  one 
of  the  major  problems  with  which  we 
are  confronted. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  problems 
of  polluticn.  crime  and  campus  unrest. 


one  of  the  gravest  domestic  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted  in  the  Na- 
tion today  is  the  rapidly  increasing  cost 
of  medical  care.  Our  people  have  an  in- 
creasing desire  and  need  for  medical 
services,  due  to  the  great  advances  in 
medical  achievement  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  Americans  want  the  best  in  life  and 
health  for  themselves  and  their  loved 
ones.  So  the  cost  of  medical  services 
would  be  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
even  without  the  inflationary  spiral  con- 
fronting us. 

Because  of  high  medical  costs  many 
proposals  are  being  made  for  more  Gov- 
ernment action  in  this  area.  In  fact,  just 
as  recently  as  the  other  day  a  very 
prominent  representative  group  pro- 
posed a  nationwide  governmental  health 
insurance  program  and  we  have  had  nu- 
merous proposals  for  compulsory  health 
insurance.  We  have  also  been  faced  with 
meeting  the  increased  costs  of  medicare 
and  medicaid,  and  with  proposals  for 
further  extending  these  programs. 

The  best  solution,  however,  to  meeting 
the  costs  of  medical  care,  is  the  same 
solution  we  have  used  over  the  period 
of  history  in  our  Nation.  That  is  to  en- 
courage as  much  as  possible  the  initia- 
tive of  the  individual  and  private  in- 
dustry. For  history  has  repeatedly 
proven  that  Government  interference  is 
the  most  costly,  as  well  as  the  least  ef- 
fective and  the  least  satisfactory,  solu- 
tion to  such  problems.  But  government 
must  enter  the  picture  when  private  ini- 
tiative has  failed. 

Today,  however,  we  are  considering  a 
proposal  in  sin  area  of  medical  care  in 
which  the  Government  is  cast  in  the  role 
of  an  employer,  not  a  paternalistic  gov- 
ernment. The  proposal  we  have  before 
us  today  requires  the  Government  to 
meet  Its  responsibility  as  an  employer 
and  by  so  doing  to  set  an  example  for 
other  employers  throughout  the  Nation 
to  follow.  Br  exercising  this  type  of  lead- 
ership as  an  employer,  the  Government 
may  also  save  itself  a  great  deal  of 
money  which  might  otherwise  be  re- 
quired of  it  in  the  future  as  a  paternal- 
istic government.  It  may  also  save  the 
(jovernment  money  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  will  have  greater  assurance  that 
all  Federal  employees  wiU  provide  them- 
selves with  the  proper  amoimt  of  health 
insurance  so  that  they  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  use  public  assistance  in  the 
event  of  a  catastrophic  illness. 

Voluntary  health  insurance  programs 
are  relatively  new,  and  the  use  of  these 
programs  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  recent  years.  Even  so,  the 
Federal  Government  was  quite  late  in 
coming  into  the  employee  health  insur- 
ance program.  The  health  insurance 
program  was  not  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress until  1959  for  regular  employees 
and  1960  for  retired  employees. 

When  Congress  was  considering  the 
programs,  the  Committee  on  Post  OfDce 
and  Civil  Service  determined  that  a  50- 
50  participating  plan  was  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. Because  it  was  a  new  program 
and  the  cost  to  the  Government  was  not 
yet  estimated  a  formula  was  adopted 
wherein  the  Government  would  pay  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  least  expensive 
low  option  family  program.  By  virtue 
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of  the  type  of  insurance  plan  that  Uie 
employees  adopted,  however,  the  cost 
distribution  at  the  time  of  enactment 
amounted  to  a  38-percent  cost  for  the 
Government  and  a  62-percent  cost  for 
the  employee.  Due  to  the  increased  costs 
of  medical  care  since  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  had  to  be  in- 
creased in  1966  to  simply  maintain  the 
unfair  38-62  ratio.  Since  that  time  fur- 
ther increased  costs  has  caused  the  for- 
mula adopted  in  1966  to  be  reduced  to  a 
24-76  ratio. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  now  paying  only  24  percent  of 
the  cost  of  what  should  be  a  50-50  em- 
ployer-employee program.  The  bill  we 
have  before  us  today  will  correct  this  in- 
equity and  provide  for  a  50-50  participa- 
tion in  the  future  regardless  of  increases 
in  the  ccst  of  medical  care. 

Another  excellent  feature  of  this  bill 
t:ikcs  care  of  an  inequity  resulting  from 
overlapping  and  duplicating  provisions 
between  part  B  of  medicare  for  em- 
ployees who  retired  prior  to  1960.  In 
order  for  Federal  employees  who  retired 
prior  to  1960  to  benefit  from  tlie  retired 
Federal  employee  health  insurance  pro- 
gram, they  had  to  pay  for  certain  bene- 
fits which  were  also  provided  for  them 
under  part  B  of  medicare  which  is  avail- 
able to  all  American  citizens  whether 
former  Federal  employees  or  not.  This 
bill  will  permit  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  retired  Federal  em- 
ployee "lealth  insurance  program  to  be 
paid  a^  a  part  of  the  employee's  share  of 
part  B  of  medicare,  thereby  eliminating 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  benefits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  its 
recent  action  on  social  security  legisla- 
tion is  requiring  this  type  of  action  to  be 
taken.  Because,  if  this  action  is  not 
taken,  the  social  security  bill  recently 
passed  woiild  prohibit  the  medicare  pro- 
gram from  being  used  for  any  benefits 
in  which  there  Is  a  Federal  health  in- 
surance program  involved  providing  the 
same  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  This 
is  a  fair  bill.  It  provides  a  way  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibility as  an  employer.  Equally  as  im- 
portant, however,  as  I  pointed  out  before, 
it  may,  by  providing  an  example  for  em- 
ployers elsewhere,  provide  a  way  in  which 
the  Government  will  prevent  every  in- 
creasing cost  in  this  area  in  future  years. 
I  hope  the  rule  and  the  bill  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  SpesQter.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER      MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  17923.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 


lated   agencies    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  17923)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Russell.  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Fong  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  iS.  3348 1 
entiled  "An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Ccxie.  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  with  amendments  in 
which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRIBUTION  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  'H.R.  16968'  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  Government  con- 
tribution with  respect  to  the  health 
benefits  coverage  of  Federal  employees 
and  aimuitants,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrET  or  the  wholx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H  R.  16968.  with 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ine  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Dulski) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr.  Scott  > 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Dulski  i  . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  16968  represents 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue.  It  will  correct  an 
inequity  under  which  our  Nation's  dedi- 
cated Federal  employees  and  retirees 
have  labored  for  the  past  decade. 

The  inequity  of  which  I  speak  requires 
enrollees  under  the  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  program  to  pay  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  program's 
costs.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
workers  in  progressive  private  enterprise 
receive  much  larger  management  con- 
tributions for  health  benefits  than  is  the 
case  with  our  own  Government  workers. 

When  the  program  was  established  in 
1959.  it  was  the  consensus  of  congres- 
sional   opinion    that    the    Government 


should  pay  at  least  half  of  the  premiimi 
costs.  Because  we  had  no  experience  in 
this  new  field  at  the  time,  the  admin- 
istration prevailed  upon  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service  to  set  a 
dollar  limit  on  the  Government's  share 
of  costs — $1.62  biweekly  for  self-enroll- 
ment or  $3.94  for  self  and  family.  Upon 
implementation  of  the  program  in  1960, 
that  limit  turned  out  to  represent  not  50 
percent  of  the  costs  but  38  percent,  with 
employees  and  retirees  paying  the  re- 
maining 62  percent  of  charges. 

We  all  know  the  unfortunate  history, 
which  found  the  dollar  limitation  forc- 
ing the  Government  share  ever  down- 
ward, and  the  enrollees'  burden  ever  up- 
ward. In  fact,  the  situation  has  now  de- 
teriorated to  a  point  where  the  Govern- 
ment pays  only  24.2  percent,  while  the 
participants  under  the  program  are  pick- 
ing up  75.8  percent  of  the  tab. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
this  tmconscionable  shifting  of  the  hea\'y 
burden  of  health  care  protection  from 
management  to  employees. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement.  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Daniels i  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  he  has  demonstrated 
in  obtaining  committee  approval  of  the 
bill.  I  commend  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  unanimous  support 
of  the  reported  bill,  and  the  20  members 
of  the  committee,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  for  their  cosponsorship  of  this 
vitally  essential  measure. 

I  trust  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  lend  their  enthusiastic  support  to 
the  committee's  endeavors  by  giving  H.R. 
16968  your  unanimous  approval.  This 
improvement  in  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram will  mark  a  real  breakthrough  in 
terms  of  Government  participation. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
so  much  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  urge  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  to  lend  their  strong 
support  to  the  legislation  imder  consider- 
ation (H.R.  16968) ,  the  major  purpose  of 
which  is  to  relieve  employees  and  annu- 
itants from  continuing  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionately large  share  of  the  premium 
charges  imder  the  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  program. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well,  at  the  outset, 
to  recall  the  legislative  history  behind 
both  the  Federal  employees'  health  ben- 
efits program  and  the  Retired  Federal 
Employees'  Health  Benefits  Act. 

The  Federal  employees'  health  bene- 
fits program,  now  codified  into  positive 
law  under  chapter  89  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  was  enacted  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1959,  as  Public  Law  86-382.  Its 
enactment  established  the  largest  volun- 
tary group  health  insurance  plan  in  ex- 
istence in  the  United  States,  effective 
July  1.  1960,  making  basic  and  major 
health  protection  available  to  Federal 
employees  in  active  service  on  and  after 
July  1.  1960.  and  to  their  families.  Such 
group    coverage    is    also    extended    to 
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those — and    their    families — who    retire 
irom  active  service  thereafter. 

The  pnmai-y  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  facilitate  personnel  administration 
by  providing  a  measure  of  protection  for 
civilian  Government  employees  against 
the  high,  unbudgetable,  and,  therefore, 
financially  burdensome  costs  of  medical 
.-services  tiirough  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  medical  insurance,  the  costs  of 
which  are  shared  by  the  Government,  as 
employer,  and  its  employees. 

In  the  development  of  the  enabling 
legislation,  congressional  proponents 
favored  a  50-50  employee-employer  shar- 
ing of  all  costs,  and  such  a  rate  of  contri- 
bution was  included.  However,  because  of 
the  unknown  factors  inherent  in  an  en- 
tirely new  area  of  Federal  employee 
fringe  benefits  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  previous  experience,  a 
limitation  was  placed  on  the  maximum 
contribution  to  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  maximum  was  geared  to  the 
lea.«.t  expensive  Government-wide  low 
option  plan  and  a  dollar  limitation  was 
imposed  which,  at  that  time,  contem- 
plated that  a  "standard"  policy  which 
would  be  adequate  for  m^^st  employees' 
needs  could  be  purcha.sed  on  a  50-50 
sharing  basis.  It  provided,  further,  that 
"preferred"  policies  be  made  a\ailable. 
but  that  those  employees  enrolling  in 
h;eh  option  or  more  expensive  prepay- 
ment plans  would  pay  the  entire  costs 
of  the  additional  benefits. 

A  year  later  the  Congress,  by  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  86-725,  estab- 
lished the  Retired  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act  for  those  retirees  and 
dependent.s  who  were  not  eligible  to  en- 
roll in  the  active  program  because  their 
annuity  rights  were  based  upon  separa- 
tions occurring  prior  to  July  1,  1960. 

Experience  gained  from  implementing 
the  1959  act  indicated  the  desirability 
of  establishing:  First,  a  single  uniform 
Government-wide  plan,  rather  than  the 
multiplicity  of  plans  developed  under  the 
active  employee  program;  and,  second, 
in  order  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
retirees,  to  grant  the  option  of  a  person 
retaining  or  enrolling  in  a  private  health 
benefits  plan — subject  to  certain  qualifi- 
cation requirements— with  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  cost  being  paid 
directly  to  the  annuitant. 

These  two  programs  now  constitute 
the  largest  voluntary  employer-spon- 
sored health  insurance  system  in  the 
world.  The  active  program  covers  almost 
2.7  million  employees  and  annuitants. 
Together  with  their  5 '2  million  depend- 
ents, it  covers  in  excess  of  8.2  million 
persons.  The  retired  program  covers 
more  than  175,000  aimuitants,  plus  sev- 
eral tens  of  thousands  of  their  depend- 
ents. Combined  coverage  approximates 
8'2  million  persons. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' health  benefits  program  a  dec- 
ade ago,  employees  have  had  a  free 
choice  among  plans  in  four  major  cate- 
gories, including:  First,  a  Government- 
wide  service  benefit  plan  offered  by  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield;  second,  a  Govern- 
ment-wide indemnity  plan  offered  by 
the  insurance  industry;  third,  one  of 
several  employee  organization  plans; 
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and,  fourth,  a  comprehensive  prepay- 
ment plan.  The  two  Government-wide 
plans  must  offer  at  least  two  levels  of 
benefits — a  low  option  or  "standard" 
policy  and  a  high  option  or  "preferred" 
policy.  While  the  current  36  employee 
organization  and  prepayment  plans  may 
offer  two  levels  of  benefits,  only  14  do 
so.  the  remaining  22  offering  only  a  high 
option  level.  All  plans  allow  for  coverage 
for  self  alone,  or  for  self  and  family. 

Perhaps  th?  program  is  unique  when 
compared  with  traditional  patterns  in 
private  industry,  in  that  the  employee 
has  a  broad  range  of  choice  between  car- 
liers  and  levels  of  benefits,  and,  to  a  les- 
ser degree,  may  continue  coverage  into 
retirement.  While  the  law  prescribes,  in 
general,  the  types  of  benefits  to  be  pro- 
vided under  all  plans,  it  authorizes  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  contract 
with  qualified  carrier  for  such  sen'ices. 
subject  to  any  maximums.  limitations,  or 
exclusions  considered  necessary  or  de- 
.sirable. 

In  1960  the  initial  distribution  of  en- 
rollments between  self-only  and  family 
coverage,  between  liigh  and  low  options, 
and  among  the  various  30-odd  plans  re- 
suited  in  the  Government's  contributing 
only  38  percent — not  50  percent  as  antic- 
ipated— of  the  aggregate  premiums  for 
al!  enrollments,  with  employees  contrib- 
uting 62  percent. 

As  time  went  on.  this  38-perceni  Gov- 
ernment share  of  the  aggregate  premi- 
um gradually  diminished  for  two  main 
reasons:  First,  employees  gravitated  to- 
ward the  more  adequate  high  options; 
and.  second,  high-option  premiums  in- 
creased because  the  cost  of  medical  care 
increased,  improved  benefits  were  made 
available,  and  a  relatively  high  morbidity 
was  experienced. 

By  1966  the  Government's  share  of  the 
program's  cost  was  down  from  38  percent 
to  28  percent  of  the  total  average  pre- 
miums. Coneress  reacted  by  increasing 
the  maximum  Government  contribution 
so  as  to  restore  it,  in  effect,  to  the  less- 
than-ideal  initial  1960  level  of  38  percent. 
However,  premium  increases  in  Januarj' 
of  1967.  1968,  1969.  and  1970,  have  again 
diminished  the  Government's  contribu- 
tions to  approximately  24  percent  of 
present  aggregate  premiums.  In  fact, 
there  are  now  only  a  few  low-option  plans 
in  which  the  Government's  contribution 
equals  one-half  of  the  total  premium 
charges. 

Time  was,  and  not  too  long  ago.  when 
human  reluctance  to  enter  a  hospital — 
or  even  to  go  to  a  doctor — stemmed 
largely  from  fear  of  physical  discomfort. 
Today  it  stems,  as  well,  from  fear  of 
acute  financial  discomfort — and  well  it 
migrht,  hospital  and  medical  care  costs 
have  risen  astronomically,  and  no  decele- 
ration is  in  sight. 

In  the  post-World  War  11  period 
charges  for  medical  care  have  risen  per- 
sistently. From  1946  through  1969  the 
medical  care  component  of  the  consumer 
price  index  increased  by  158  percent,  to 
258  percent  of  what  it  was  in  1946.  Dur- 
ing the  same  years  the  index  for  all  con- 
sumer items  rose  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
increasing  comparatively  by  88  percent. 
Increases  in  medical  care  costs  have 
particularly  occurred  since  1959.  With  a 


base  period  of  1957-59  equaling  100,  the 
medical  care  index  rose  from  104.4  in 
1959,  the  year  in  which  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' health  benefits  program  was  en- 
acted, to  159  in  January  of  1970.  The 
"all  items"  index  increased  from  101.5  m 
1959  to  131.8  in  January  of  1970. 

The  problem  of  escalating  medical  care 
costs  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  the 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
gram—it is  a  problem  common  to  all 
segments  of  the  Nation's  populace.  In  ad- 
ministering this  program  every  effort  Is 
made  to  control  risk  charges  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  to  provide  mini- 
mal, but  adequate,  reserves  for  adverse 
experience,  with  the  objective  of  utiliz- 
ing every  possible  penny  of  the  premium 
dollar  to  provide  for  maximum  bene- 
fits. 

While  our  conmittee  has  had  a  con- 
tinuing concern  over  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  providing  health  benefits  protec- 
tion under  the  programs  within  its  ju- 
risdiction, its  scope  of  activity  carmot, 
unfortunately,  stop  or  minimize  spiraling 
costs  of  medical  care.  Premiums  must  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  benefits  pro- 
vided, and  rate  increases  must  be  ap- 
proved annually  in  order  to  maintain  the 
financial  sotindness  of  the  plans  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  As  health  care 
costs  rise,  the  portion  of  them  not  cov- 
ered by  in.^urance  constitutes  a  greater 
burden  for  Government  employees  and 
armuitants.  and.  as  premium  charges  rise 
to  cover  such  costs,  an  additional  finan- 
cial burden  is  imposed  upon  them.  Given 
these  factors,  enrollees  are  faced  with  an 
increasingly  difficult  problem  of  paying 
for  benefits. 

From  the  program's  beginning,  the 
Government  has  made  a  imiform  dollars- 
and-cents  contribution  to  the  enrollees' 
selected  health  insurance  plan.  In  1960 
that  monthly  contribution  of  a  self-and- 
family  plan  was  $6.76.  which  was  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  least  expensive 
Government-wide  low  option  plan.  As 
previously  stated,  the  preponderance  of 
high-option  selection  resulted  in  employ- 
ees sharing  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  their  respective  plans.  As  pre- 
mium charges  increased  thereafter,  be- 
cause of  the  fixed  maximum  contribu- 
tion, the  Government's  relative  percent- 
age of  contribution  gradually  declined. 

While  the  individual's  plight  was 
slightly  alleviated  in  1966.  when  the  uni- 
form monthly  Government  contribution 
was  increased  to  $8.88.  that  relief  was 
short  lived.  Within  a  period  of  5  short 
months,  because  of  the  continuously  ris- 
ing premium  charges,  the  Government's 
relative  share  again  began  to  decline 
below  an  average  of  38  percent  of 
charges.  In  fact,  diu-ing  the  program's 
10-year  history  premium  costs  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  120  percent,  but 
enrollees'  costs  have  increased  by  over 
175  percent,  while  the  Government's 
contribution,  as  a  percentage  of  the  total, 
has  declined  by  40  percent. 

The  real  inequity,  attributable  to  the 
Government's  fixed  dollar  contribution,  is 
that  the  employees  and  annuitants  have 
been  repeatedly  forced  to  assume  all  of 
the  premium  increases  caused  by  sky- 
rocketing hospital  and  medical  costs.  It 
is  they  who  are  presently  paying  over  75 
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percent  of  the  costs  of  their  medical  in- 
surance, whereas  today  the  Government, 
as  the  employer,  is  paying  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  costs.  Our  concern 
Is  further  heightened  by  the  inevitable 
prospect  that  failure  to  remedy  this  im- 
balance will  result  in  the  enrollees  bear- 
ing 80  percent  of  the  progrsuns  cost  in 
1971. 

The  testimony  developed  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement.  Insurance,  and 
Health  Benefits  during  4  days  of  public 
hearings  supports.  I  believe,  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government,  as  a 
major  em.ployer.  is  lagging  far  behind 
major  employers  in  the  private  sector  in 
this  important  area  of  employee  benefit 
programs.  Evidence,  confirmed  by  offi- 
cial Government  statistics  and  analyses, 
shows  that  major  industrial  employers 
are  paying  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  costs 
of  comparable  health  benefits  protection 
for  their  workers.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
the  committee,  therefore,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's msodmum  contribution  under 
the  Federal  employees'  health  benefits 
program  be  increased  to  a  level  at  which 
it  will  share  equally  with  most  of  the 
program's  enrollees  the  premium  charges 
for  coverage,  and  that  such  cost-sharing 
ratio  be  maintained  in  future  years. 

This  primary  objective  is  embodied  In 
the  legislation  before  us  today.  H.R. 
16968.  The  bill  embraces  a  method  pro- 
posed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
automatically  determining  and  adjusting 
the  Government's  contribution  to  pre- 
miums, with  the  relevant  variable  being 
the  percentage  of  the  premium  cost  the 
Government  will,  in  a  respoQsib^e  sense, 
equitably  assume.  The  committee  feels 
strongly  that  such  variable  should  be  not 
less  than  50  percent. 

H.R.  16968  accomplishes  that  objective 
by  eliminating  the  maximum  dollar 
amounts,  and  by  expressing  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  In  terms  of  a  percent- 
age of  total  subscription  charges.  Effec- 
tive in  January  of  1971,  and  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Government's  share  of 
the  premium  charges  under  the  Federal 
employees'  health  benefits  program  will 
be  pegged  to  the  high-option  level  of 
benefits,  using  a  premium  base  repre- 
sentative of  the  different  kinds  of  plans 
that  participate.  Each  year  the  average 
of  the  high-option  premiums  of  the  two 
govemmentwide  plans,  the  two  largest 
emloyee- organization  plans,  and  the  two 
largest  prepayTnent  group  practice  plans 
will  be  used  to  determine  the  maximum 
Government  contribution  to  any  plan  or 
option.  These  six  plans  represent  approx- 
imately 90  percent  of  all  enrollments. 
The  mavimiim  Government  contribution 
for  all  employees  and  annuitants  would 
be  fixed  at  50  percent  of  such  average. 
However,  the  Government  contribution 
could  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  pre- 
mium of  any  plan's  low-option  level. 

The  bill  also  provides  the  following: 

First,  to  conform  to  last  year's  change 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  program, 
whereby  widows  and  children  of  em- 
ployees who  die  in  active  service  with  less 
than  5  years  of  service  are  granted  mini- 
mum annuity  benefits,  the  health  bene- 
fits law  is  amended  to  extend  health  io- 
surance  protection  to  such  survivors. 


Second,  to  fulfill  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States,  contained 
in  treaty  negotiations  and  reaffirmed  in 
subsequent  memorandums  of  imder- 
standings.  to  make  available  to  Pana- 
manian employees  the  same  govern- 
mental health  and  life  insurance  protec- 
tion as  is  available  to  U.S.  citizen  em- 
ployees in  the  Canal  Zone,  coverage 
under  the  Federal  employees'  health  ben- 
efits and  Federal  employees'  group  life 
insurance  programs  is  extended  to  ap- 
proximately 12.000  active  noncitizen  em- 
ployees in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  and 

"Third,  the  Retired  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act.  which  applies  to 
pre- July  1960  annuitants,  is  amended  to 
permit  part  B  of  the  medicare  program 
to  constitute  a  qualifying  plan  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  certain  annuitants 
to  become  eligible  for  a  monthly  Govern- 
ment contribution  toward  their  health 
care  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
H.R.  16968  was  unanimously  approved 
by  all  eight  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Retirement.  Insurance,  and 
Health  Benefits,  cosponsored  by  20  of 
the  26  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice.  and  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, without  amendment. 

It  is  my  strong  belief,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  my  committee  colleagues,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  to  do  less  than  that  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  would  perpetuate  the 
unfair  practice  of  requiring  retirees  and 
employees  to  bear  the  "hon's  share"  of 
incessantly  rising  health  care  costs. 

I  urge  that  this  body  also  lend  its 
overwhelming  support  to  H.R.  16968, 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  do 
I  rise  in  full  support  of  modernizing 
the  funding  mechanism  of  the  Federal 
employees'  health  benefits  program,  but 
to  emphasize  the  great  need  for  Pana- 
manians employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Canal  Zone  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program  on  an  equal  basis 
with  U.S.  citizens. 

I  believe  that  when  the  Congress  re- 
views our  Government's  employment 
practices  with  respect  to  three-quarters 
of  its  employees  in  the  Canal  Zone,  it 
will  want  to  rectify  the  inequities — from 
the  standpoint  of  living  up  to  interna- 
tional commitments. 

We  Americans  like  to  contemplate  our 
Government  as  leading  the  way  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  welfare  of  individ- 
uals. It  therefore  comes  as  a  shocking 
disappointment  of  disillusion  when  we 
observe  the  Federal  Government  trailing 
exceedingly  far  behind  private  employers 
and  a  substantial  number  of  the  States 
and  cities  in  respect  to  health  benefits 
for  its  employees. 

For  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
this  package  of  employee  benefits  for 
noncitizens  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  small 
matter  without  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget.   But   for   approximately    12,000 


individuals  and  their  families,  it  is  a 
matter  of  extremely  great  magnitude. 

Noncitizen  employees  have  constituted 
the  bulk  of  our  Government  work  force 
in  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  digging  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  since  its  opemng 
in  1914.  They  have  performed  their  duties 
loyally  and  well  for  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
extremely  intense  irritation  on  the  part 
of  the  Panamanians  and  the  Government 
that  we  have  denied  to  those  noncitizen 
employees  many  of  the  benefits  of  em- 
ployment accorded  Federal  employees 
who  are  U.S.  citizens.  Such  imequal 
treatment  is  in  direct  contravention  of 
repeated  promises  of  equality  which  have 
been  made  by  om'  Government  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  represents  a  con- 
stant source  of  anti-U.S.  feeling  among 
Panamanians. 

The  United  States  has  accepted  an  in- 
ternational commitment  to  provide  equal 
pay  and  retirement  benefits  to  noncitizen 
employees  in  accord  with  that  received 
by  U.S.  citizen  employees.  Yet  it  still  has 
not  made  available  fringe  benefits  such 
as  health  and  life  insurance.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  the  largest  employer  of  non- 
citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone  has  con- 
tinually made  recommendations  for  the 
extension  of  the  health  benefits  coverage 
to  all  of  their  employees. 

The  continuation  of  soaring  space- 
bound  increases  in  daily  hospital  charges 
and  doctors'  fees  has  raised  the  premium 
that  an  individual  has  to  pay  to  receive 
coverage  to  the  level  that  many  of  the 
workers  cannot  afford  coverage.  Tliis 
then  puts  them  and  their  families  in  a 
welfare  position  when  illness  occurs. 

As  early  as  December  23.  1908.  6  years 
before  the  canal  opened;  the  Secretary 
of  War  issued  a  statement  declaring  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity  and  treat- 
ment would  be  maintained.  This  policy 
was  restated  again  by  Executive  orders 
Issued  on  February  2, 1914,  and  once  more 
on  February  20. 1920. 

During  the  treaty  negotiations  of  1936. 
the  U.S.  Government  forwarded  a  note  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  stating: 

Regarding  PanumaJilan  citizens  employed 
by  the  Panama  Canal  or  by  Uie  Panama  RaU- 
road,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  recognition  of  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company,  maintains  and  will  maintain  as 
its  public  policy  the  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity  and  treatment  set  down  In  the 
Order  of  December  23.  1908.  of  the  Secretary 
of  Wax.  and  In  the  Executive  Orders  of  Peb- 
ruarj-  2.  1914.  and  February  20,  1920.  and 
will  favor  the  maintenance,  enforcement  nr 
enactment  of  such  provisions  .  .  .  and  wil' 
assure  to  Panamanian  citizens  employed  oy 
the  Canal  or  the  Railroad  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  employees  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  1939,  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt expressed  his  determination  to  im- 
plement the  statement  of  parity  in  Canal 
Zone  employment  practices.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  signing  of  a  law  authorizing 
new  construction  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
President  stated: 
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I  Intend  to  ask  Congress  In  its  next  session 
to  amend  the  present  law  so  that  it  may  con- 
form with  the  obligations  acquired  in  respect 
to  Panama,  to  concede  to  the  citizens  of  Pan- 
ama opportunity  anfcetreatment  In  employ- 
ment for  the  Canal  Administration  and  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  equal  to  that  of- 
fered to  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  promise  of  parity  was  once  again 
announced  in  1955.  In  that  year  the 
United  States  concluded  a  new  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama.  In  connec- 
tion with  those  negotiations  the  U.S. 
Government  transmitted  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing in  which  the  following  promise 
was  made: 

The  United  Stittes  will  afford  equality  of 
opportunity  for  citizens  of  Panama  for  em- 
ployment in  all  United  States  Government 
positions  in  the  Canal  Zone  for  which  they 
are  qualified  and  In  which  the  employment 
of  the  United  States  citizens  Is  not  required 
m  the  Judgment  of  the  United  States  for 
security  reasons. 

In  1962  again  in  connection  with 
treaty  negotiations,  our  Government  re- 
affirmed the  policy  in  a  joint  statement 
with  the  Government  of  Pan- ma: 

The  United  States  Government  has  pre- 
pared a  draft  bill  for  presentation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  would 
make  available  to  Panamanian  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  Canal 
Zone  the  same  governmental  health  and  life 
insurance  beneflte  as  are  available  to  the 
United  States  citizens  employees. 

For  these  reasons,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
oft-enunciated  promises,  I  introduced 
a:  H.R.  9136  in  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
3      Congress. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  outlay 
will  throw  the  Federal  budget  out  of  bal- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  all  costs  of  canal 
operatioios  are  covered  by  canal  receipts. 
The  Panama  Canal  Company,  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  reports  net  operating  revenue 
of  $15.566.098 — after  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  of  operating 
costs  and  interest  payments  on  the 
United  States  investment. 

The  complete  armual  expenditure  for 
health  and  life  insurance  benefits,  if  ap- 
plied to  today's  employees,  would  amount 
to  less  than  $2  million,  most  of  which 
can  be  covered  without  any  trouble  out 
of  net  operating  revenue  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Co.  and  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Panamanians  are  looking  to  us 
for  some  of  the  securities  which  most  of 
us  in  the  United  States  have  long  since 
come  to  expect  as  a  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  employment.  Passage  of  HJl. 
16968.  without  providing  for  coverage  for 
the  noncitizen  workers  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  will  further  facilitate  the  disparity 
that  presently  exists  between  the  citizen 
and  noncitizen  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee's wisdom  in  incorjjorating  in  this 
legislation  the  provision  extending  both 
health  insurance  and  life  insurance  cov- 
erage to  these  deserving  employees.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  pertinent  administra- 
tive agencies  have  urged  its  incorpora- 
tion herein.  I  am  pleased,  as  the  author 
of  the  bill  to  fulfill  our  Government's 
commitments  to  our  Panamanian  em- 


ployees, that  my  bill  has  been  embodied 
in  H.R.  16968. 

I  urge  the  membership  of  this  House 
to  adopt  the  committee's  bill  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
lend  my  support  to  H.R.  16968.  and  to 
help  in  the  process  of  balancing  the  cost 
of  Govenunent  and  employees  into  a 
more  reasonable  ratio  of  50-50.  This  bill 
will,  to  some  extent,  help  Federal  em- 
ployees to  reach  the  level  of  health  in- 
surance benefits  offered  by  private 
American  employers. 

It  was  not  until  1960  that  the  present 
insurance  program  was  adopted.  Since 
that  time,  the  Federal  Government  has 
never  contributed  more  than  38  percent 
of  the  aggregate  premium  costs,  and  then 
only  on  two  occasions.  The  promise  of 
equal  sharing  has  been  there,  but  the 
actual  benefits  to  employees  have  failed 
to  materialize.  Since  1960.  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  has  declined,  under 
the  fixed  dollar  contribution  limit,  to  ap- 
proximately 24.2  percent. 

What  began  as  a  contribution  of  more 
than  one-third  has  dropped  in  just  10 
years  to  less  than  one-quarter.  If  hos- 
pital and  medical  costs  continue  to  rise 
at  their  present  rates,  premiums  will  in- 
crease yearly,  and  the  Government's  con- 
tribution will  begin  to  approach  one- 
fifth  of  premium  costs,  then  one-sixth, 
then  one-tenth — unless  immediate  re- 
medial action  is  taken. 

You  will  note  that  Government's  share 
of  the  cost  has  increased  approximately 
32  percent  while  the  incresise  of  costs  to 
the  employee  has  increased  104  percent. 
Stated  differently,  the  employer  is  paying 
over  75  percent  of  the  cost  for  self  and 
family  enrollment  in  high  option  and  the 
Government  is  paying  less  than  25  per- 
cent. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  major 
cost  of  premium  increases  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  spiraUng  costs  of  health 
care  and  not  to  liberalizations  or  new 
coverages  provided  in  the  benefit  struc- 
ture. This  fact  was  recently  documented 
in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  by  Milliman  &  Robertson, 
Inc.,  a  firm  of  consulting  actuaries.  In 
their  analysis  of  the  two  Government- 
wide  plans  they  noted : 

Premium  increases  for  l>oth  the  Service 
Plan  and  the  Indemnity  Plan  have  t>een  sev- 
eral times  greater  than  benefits  added — 
about  8  times  greater  for  the  high  option 
plans  and  about  3  times  greater  for  the  low 
option  plans.  Thus,  higher  payments  under 
the  original  benefit  provisions  have  ac- 
counted for  much  of  the  additional  premium 
needed. 

Increases  in  hospital  room  rates  were 
the  main  contributor  to  the  use  in  medi- 
cal care  costs.  What  this  means — and  It 
is  a  surprise  to  no  one,  members  of  this 
committee,  administration  officials,  and 
least  of  all  to  Federal  employees — Is  that 
health  insurance  premlimis  will  have  to 
Increase  again  next  January  to  cover 
these  burgeoning  medical  care  costs. 

Pew,  if  any,  employees  can  afford  not 


to  have  health  insurance,  yet  the  point 
may  be  approaching  when  some  employ- 
ees cannot  afford  health  insurance,  or  at 
least  the  option  they  should  have  to  as- 
sure peace  and  adequate  protection  in 
the  event  of  major  illness. 

During  recent  years,  the  trend  in  the 
private  sector  has  been  for  management 
to  assume  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  employee's  insurance.  In  a  majority 
of  instances  the  employer  foots  the  full 
amount.  A  1967  study  of  employee  bene- 
fits made  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  1,150  firms  revealed  tliat  3.2 
percent  of  the  payroll  was  paid  for  vari- 
ous types  of  insurance.  Eighty-four  firms 
reported  insurance  payments  amounting 
to  6  percent  or  more  of  the  pajToll.  The 
report  also  shows  that  "payments  for 
insurance  was  reported  by  98  percent  of 
both  manufacturing  and  nonmanufac- 
turing  firms."  A  breakdown  of  the 
amount  paid  out  by  the  firms  for  health 
insurance  was  not  given.  However,  the 
outlook  section  of  the  February  18,  1969, 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  states: 

Health  insurance,  like  the  Blue  Cross  plan. 
Is  an  outstanding  type  of  unseen  Income  to- 
day. It's  been  estimated  that  as  of  1967  al- 
most 163  million  Americans  had  some  tj-pe 
of  private  health  Insurance,  and  insurance 
men  figure  that  probably  three-fourths  of 
these  are  covered  by  group  policies  either 
totally  or  partly  paid  for  by  employers. 

This  simply  supports  something  we  al- 
ready know — that  group  health  insur- 
ance has  during  the  past  few  years  be- 
come a  part  of  our  way  of  life.  Surveys 
over  the  last  few  years  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  report  that  almost  100 
percent  of  employees  in  private  industry 
have  health  insurance  plans. 

In  1962  the  Congress  enacted  the  Fed- 
eral Ssilary  Reform  Act.  providing  that 
Federal  salary  rates  shall  be  comparable 
with  those  in  private  industrj-.  Even  be- 
fore that,  in  1959.  the  Congress  had  en- 
acted a  provision  for  a  health  insurance 
program  for  Federal  employees.  In  this 
respect  the  Congress  provided  for  a 
fringe  benefit  for  Federal  employees 
which  was  intended  to  be  comparable  to 
that  of  employees  in  the  private  sector. 
The  original  intention  of  the  Congress 
was  that  the  Government  should  pay  50 
percent  of  the  costs  of  an  adequate  plan, 
leaving  it  up  to  the  individual  employee 
whether  he  wished  to  subscribe  to  a 
richer  plan  at  his  own  cost. 

The  assumption  that  the  majority  of 
employees  would  choose  low-option  cov- 
erage turned  out  not  only  to  be  totally 
invalid,  but,  far  worse,  it  has  diverted  the 
development  of  the  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  program  away  from  the 
original  intentions  of  Congress.  A  system 
developed,  therefore,  in  which  today  the 
low-option  plans,  in  which  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  percentage  of  employees 
is  enrolled,  determine  the  contributions 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  90-percent 
majority  enrolled  in  high  options.  This 
demonstrates  the  need  of  a  50-50  ratio 
based  on  the  high -option  plan  for  the 
Government's  contributions,  with  an- 
nual adjusting  of  contributions  as  costs 
change. 

To  summarize,  healtli  insui-ance  is  a 
fringe  benefit  of  the  Federal  employee 
which  the  Congress  intended  to  be  com- 
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parable  with  that  of  employees  in  private 
industry.  In  private  industry  today,  the 
employer  contribution,  as  a  percentage 
of  basic  wages,  is  almost  twice  that  of  tlie 
Federal  Government,  more  than  half  of 
private  industry  health  insurance  plans 
are  financed  solely  by  the  employer,  and 
in  those  which  are  contributory  the  em- 
ployer pays  more  than  half.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  proposal  of  50-percent  Federal 
financing,  as  embraced  in  H.R.  16968.  at 
least  as  to  a  basic  plan,  is  required  if  the 
promi.se  of  comparability  is  to  be  kept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
16968  is  essential.  I  urge  its  unanimous 
passage. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  D.\NIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
pleased  t,i  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  " 

Mr.  H.\NLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  16968. 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide :o;-  the  adjustment  of  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  under  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' and  annuitajits'  health  benefits 
program. 

Your  Committee  on  Pa>t  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  it^  Subcommittee  on 
Roiirement.  Insurance,  and  Health  Ben- 
efit,s.  considers  the  operation  of  this 
particular  fringe  benefit  program  to  be 
one  of  its  most  important  responsibili- 
ties. In  fact,  with  the  terrifying  inflation 
in  health  care  costs,  it  miglit  well  become 
our  most  important  concern. 

The  incessant  increases  in  hospital  and 
medical  care  costs  common  to  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society  are  reflected  in  these 
program.<;,  and  particularly  in  the  Federal 
employees'  health  benefits  plan.  These 
rising  costs  are  causing  considerable  an- 
guish not  only  to  employee  and  annuitant 
subscribers,  but  to  employers  and  tlie 
purveyors  of  health  insurance  poUcies, 
as  witnessed  by  the  multitude  of  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  in  various  congres- 
sional committees  and  throughout  the 
country. 

Tlie  apparent  consequence  of  spiraling 
health  care  costs  has  been  that  premi- 
ums have  had  to  be  substantially  in- 
creased in  order  to  maintain  present 
standards  of  benefits.  A  further  conse- 
quence, because  of  the  maximum  dollar 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution,  has  been  that  the 
employees  and  annuitants  are  unrelent- 
ingly burdened  with  an  ever-growing 
share  of  premium  charges. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility, 
its  Subcommittee  on  Retirement.  Insur- 
ance, and  Health  Benefits  recently  con- 
ducted public  hearings  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  experience  and  administra- 
tion of  these  programs,  which  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  both  the  active  and  retired 
Federal  work  force.  While  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  largely  dealt  with  the 
serious  question  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Government's  sharing  of  premium 
charges — the  basic  problem  being  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  transcends  the 
scope  of  our  Jurisdiction — we  addressed 
ourselves  objectively  to  the  related  prob- 
lems of  these  programs  in  the  hope  that 
our  dehberatlcms  will  have  at  least  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  larger  Issue. 


The  committee  has  had  a  continuing 
concern  over  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
providing  health  benefits  piotection  un- 
der the  programs  wilhm  its  jurisdiction. 
Medical  care  costs,  including  the  cost  of 
hospitalization,  i-uigery,  phy.sician  and 
nursing  fees,  drugs  and  medicines,  and 
laboratory  services,  have  spiraled  in  re- 
cent years  and  continue  to  accelerate 
faster  than  the  prices  of  any  other  com- 
modities or  services. 

The  largest  percentage  rises  in  health 
care  costs  have  occurred  over  the  10 
years  in  wiiich  the  Federal  programs 
liave  been  in  effect.  While  the  medical 
care  index  ro.se  by  an  average  rate  of  4.7 
percent  annually  during  the  1950's,  med- 
ical care  prices  during  the  1960's  have 
increased  at  a  much  faster  rate,  rising 
6.6  percent  in  1966.  6.4  percent  in  1967. 
6.1  percent  in  1968,  and  6.9  percent  in 
19S9. 

A  particularly  disturbing  fact  is  that 
daily  hospital  rates  have  been  incieas- 
in.-i  more  rapidly  than  any  other  com- 
ponent of  the  medical  care  pnce  index, 
which  increased  595  percent  in  the  post- 
war period:  that  Ls.  they  increased  to  695 
percent  of  \\iiat  they  were  in  1946.  While 
physicians'  fees  increased  142  percent 
over  the  same  period,  the  index  for  all 
consumer  items  increased  88  percent. 
Witiiin  the  medical  care  component,  hos- 
pital room  rate.-  rose  especially  sharply, 
increasniL,'  by  16.5  percent  in  1966,  and 
leaping  further  by  an  additional  15.5 
percent  in  1967. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  appreciates  that  the  sharply 
rising  costs  of  care,  and  consequently  the 
increases  in  that  portion  of  piemiums 
not  paid  by  tlie  Governftient,  has  re- 
sulted in  le.ss  take-home  pay  for  em- 
ployees and  annuitants.  With  additional 
premium  increases  appearmg  to  be  in- 
evitable. I  am  equally  sure  that  we  all 
agree  that  the  Government  should  re- 
sponsibly share  the  financial  burden  of 
tliese  increases. 

During  our  deliberations  on  remedial 
legislation,  the  committee  took  cogni- 
zance of  a  recent  actuarial  evaluation  of 
the  program  made  by  MUliman  and  Rob- 
ertson. Inc..  regarded  by  the  insurance 
industry  as  one  of  the  country's  leading 
consultants  in  the  field.  The  consulting 
actuaries  report  stated: 

It  would  seem  desirable  lor  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  .1  larger  part  of  the  premium 
since  the  limitations  now  Imposed  have  re- 
sulted In  the  decreasing  percentage  of  con- 
tribution observed 

Recog:ii2ing  the  traditionally  conserv- 
ative nature  of  actuarial  authorities, 
particularlj-  in  submitting  such  a  report 
to  the  Government,  the  committee  feels 
the  suggestion  to  be  most  compelling,  the 
variable  being  the  relative  percentage  of 
costs  that  the  Government  will  equi- 
tably assume.  In  an  apparent  effort  to 
indicate  what  funding  role  the  Govern- 
ment should  play,  the  actuarial  consult- 
ants reported: 

A  review  was  made  by  seven  very  lar^ 
employer  plans  that  had  l>een  recently  re- 
vised, and  which  have  benefits  comiiarable 
to  the  governmentwlde  plans.  In  all  in- 
stances the  employer  paid  part  of  the  coet; 
in  three  Instances  tlie  entire   premium  for 


both  employees  and  dependents  was  paid  by 
the  employer;  In  only  one  case  was  the  em- 
ployee contribution  more  than  $3.00  for  an 
individual  enrollment  or  «7.00  for  a  family 
enrollment. 

H.R.  16968,  while  not  attaining  the 
ideal  of  providing  a  cost- free  health 
benefits  program,  offers  a  moderate  an- 
swer to  the  problem  faced  by  several  mil- 
lion employees,  retirees,  and  survivors 
by  increasing  the  Government's  contri- 
bution from  its  present  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  subscription  charges.  The 
bill  has  the  added  advantage  of  annual 
automatic  adjustment,  so  as  to  continue 
the  cost-sharing  ratio  on  a  50-50  basis. 

This  legislation  will  put  meaning  Into 
the  funding  formula  by  updating  it  In 
a  manner  to  assure  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  at  least  striving  to  match  pri- 
vate industry's  trend  toward  providing 
its  workers  and  pensioners  cost- free 
health  insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  H.R.  16968. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  extreme- 
ly important  legislation,  and  I  urge  its 
passage  by  the  House  this  afternoon. 

The  bill.  H.R.  16968.  corrects  a  long- 
standing inequity  that  has  existed  in  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  pro- 
gram since  it  became  effective  10  years 
ago. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  this  new  fringe  benefit  be 
financed  on  a  50-50  sharing  basis  through 
employee  and  agency  contributions. 
However,  after  the  initial  "shakedown" 
period  it  developed  that  because  of  the 
distribution  of  enrollments  between  self- 
only  and  family  coverage,  between  high 
and  low  options,  and  among  the  various 
30-odd  plans,  that  the  Government's  con- 
tribution was  only  approximating  38  per- 
cent of  total  premiums  with  the  em- 
ployees contributing  62  percent. 

This  unequal  sharing  of  cost  has  con- 
tinued with  slight  variations  until  now 
the  Government  is  actually  contributing 
only  24  percent  with  the  employee  pick- 
ing up  the  remaining  76  percent. 

As  indicated  earlier,  this  change  in  the 
overall  premium  rates  continually  in- 
crease with  the  Government's  share  re- 
maining at  a  fixed  dollar  amount. 

In  other  words,  every  time  the  total 
premium  for  any  of  the  health  benefits 
plans  is  increased,  the  employee  ends  up 
paying  the  total  amount  of  the  Increase 
with  a  resultant  corresponding  decrease 
in  his  take-home  pay. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  sit- 
uation is  extremely  inequitable.  Tlie 
Federal  employee  is  not  the  cause  of, 
nor  does  he  have  any  control  over,  the 
increasing  cost  of  medical  care.  Until 
or  imless  this  problem  of  rising  medical 
cost  is  attacked  and  solved  separately 
there  is  no  justification  whatsoever  in 
requiring  the  employee  to  pay  all  of  the 
increased  cost. 

The  bill  now  before  us  tackles  this 
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problem  in  a  most  reasonable  and  equita- 
ble manner,  Beginnuig  next  January  1, 
and  each  year  thereafter,  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  will  be  set  at  a  level 
at  which  it  will  pay  one-half  of  the 
total  premiimi  charges  w  ith  the  employee 
pajing  the  remaining  one-half. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  as  an  en- 
lightened employer  paying  more  of  the 
employees'  }iealth  benefits  costs  as  is  now- 
done  in  private  industry.  However,  rec- 
ognizing the  existing  budgetai-y  problems 
I  feel  that  50  percent  is  as  far  as  we 
should  go  at  this  time.  This  is  the  very 
least  we  should  do  to  keep  this  vital 
employee  fringe  benefit  in  pace  wiin  the 
limes. 

Again.  I  urge  approval  of  H.R.  16968. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  this  bill  and  join  with  the 
chairman  in  urging  its  passage.  It  is 
but  one  of  many  measures  introduced  to 
increase  the  Govermnent  contribution  to 
health  benefit  coverage  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  annuitants.  One  bill  would 
provide  that  the  Government  pay  the  en- 
tire cost  of  health  benefits  coverage  and 
another  would  have  tlie  Government  pay 
50  percent  when  the  bill  was  enacted, 
with  a  later  increase  to  75  percent  and 
still  later  to  assume  the  full  cost  of  cover- 
age. Government  employee  representa- 
tives appearing  before  our  subcommit- 
tee urged  that  the  full  100  percent  cost  of 
coverage  be  paid  by  the  Government. 
They  were  advised,  however,  that  their 
proposal  was  unrealistic  and  had  little 
chance  of  becoming  law. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  sug- 
gested the  Government  contribution  be 
increased  to  38  percent,  or  approximately 
the  same  percentage  assumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment when  the  health  benefit  pro- 
gram became  effective  on  July  1,  1960. 

The  basic  reason  tliis  bill  is  needed  is 
that  hospital  and  medical  costs  have 
risen  substantially  over  the  years,  but 
the  Government  contribution  has  been 
on  a  fixed  basis.  Therefore,  the  increase 
in  costs,  over  the  years,  for  the  most 
part,  has  been  assumed  by  the  employee. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  a  com- 
promise between  opposing  \iews  on  how- 
to  meet  a  need.  It  provides  for  a  substan- 
tial equal  sharing  of  the  cost  of  health 
benefits  between  the  Government  and 
the  employee.  The  Government  contri- 
bution of  50  percent  toward  the  cost 
would  be  based  on  high  option  plans  car- 
ried by  approximately  84  percent  of  em- 
ployees subscribing  to  all  plans. 

After  public  hearings,  our  subcommit- 
tee had  informal  discussions  and  execu- 
tives sessions  to  attempt  to  come  up  with 
what  we  considered  to  be  the  fairest 
measure  to  both  the  employee  and  the 
Government.  We  concluded  tliat  an 
equal  sharing  of  the  cost  of  health  bene- 
fits would  be  fair  to  both.  Hospital  and 
medical  care  costs  are  rising,  and  if  this 
bill  IS  enacted  and  becomes  effective  next 
January  1.  it  will  add  approximately 
SI 57  million  to  the  cost  of  Government 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 
However,  the  cost  of  medical  care  for 
Government  employees  will  be  the  same 


whether  or  not  the  bill  is  enacted. 
Therefore,  the  question  before  us  is  what 
part  of  the  cost  of  medical  and  hospital 
care  should  be  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  what  portion  should  be  as- 
simied  by  the  employee.  Our  committee 
favors  this  bill  providing  for  an  equal 
sharing  between  the  Government  and 
the  employee.  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  bill 
and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Henderson »,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  vital  legislation. 
The  recognition  of  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  H.R.  16968,  toward  the 
solution  of  a  problem  too  long  neglected, 
will  gain  the  gratitude  of  aU  Federal 
retirees  and  their  dependents,  who  are 
the  real  victims  of  inflationary  medical 
costs. 

Health  benefits  are.  without  a  doubt. 
one  of  the  most  important  and  necessary 
fringe  benefits  received  by  an  active  or 
retired  employee.  Not  only  does  it  affect 
the  employee  and  retiree,  but  it  also  has 
a  direct  effect  on  the  members  of  his 
family.  It  is  a  benefit  he  can  ill  afford  to 
be  without.  However,  the  premiimis  have 
risen  to  a  degree  where  they  are  becom- 
ing a  burden  almost  too  heavj-  to  bear. 

The  Government's  contribution  to  the 
payment  of  premiums  is  lagging  and  is 
not  comparable  to  the  pattern  which  has 
been  adopted  by  private  industry.  Health 
benefits  in  private  industry  have  been 
steadily  improving  over  the  past  few- 
years  and  now  provide  coverage  for  sub- 
stantially all  medical  expenses.  In  most 
cases,  especially  in  the  larger  compsmies, 
the  complete  cost  of  benefit  plans  are 
paid  for  both  hourly  and  salaried 
employees. 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  medical 
costs  have  shot  up  to  an  unbelievable 
height.  Recent  figures  show  costs  rang- 
ing as  high  as  $100  a  day  for  semiprivate 
facilities. 

The  net  result  of  the  increased  cost  is 
that  the  premiums  for  hospital  insur- 
ance have  also  been  on  the  increase.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  this  is  to  cause  enrollees 
to  experience  what  amounts  to  a  "pay 
cut."  By  definition  "pay  cut"  means  Gov- 
ernment salary  or  Government  retire- 
ment pay  has  been  reduced  by  the 
amount  that  must  be  paid  to  meet  in- 
creased premiimi  costs  for  medical  and 
ho.spital  insurance. 

While  the  effect  upon  the  actively  em- 
ployed is  substantial,  the  impact  on  re- 
tired employees  is  even  more  serious.  As  a 
retired  employee,  a  man  receives  a  fixed 
amount  of  money  in  his  annuity  that  is 
much  lower  than  his  income  was  as  an 
employee,  and  upon  this  he  must  plan 
his  future  needs  and  existence,  and  the 
need  for  protection  against  the  high  cost 
of  medical  and  hospitalization  expenses. 
Premium  payments  for  such  protection 
continues  to  increase.  Such  increases  be- 
come burdensome  to  the  retiree  since 
they  continually  lower  his  fixed  income 
which  is  already  heavily  committed  for 
his  normal  needs. 

Our  retired  people  cannot  hope  to  pay 


much  longer  the  premium  that  will  be 
required  of  them.  By  the  same  reason- 
ing, it  is  foreseeable  that  all  plans  imder 
the  Federal  employees'  health  benefits 
program  will  be  in  serious  financial  trou- 
ble in  the  not  too  distant  future,  if  the 
present  benefit  and  premium  structure 
applies  to  all  subscribers,  regardless  of 
age  or  income  levels. 

In  any  case.  Federal  annuitants  and 
employees  are  paymg  an  extremely  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  cost  for 
health  benefits,  at  a  time  when  the  trend 
in  private  industiy  has  been  toward  the 
payment  by  the  employer  of  the  total 
cost  of  their  workers'  and  pensioners' 
health  insurance  programs.  Many  of  the 
larger  companies  in  private  industry 
now  assume  the  complete  cost  and  many 
small  employers  pay  at  least  half  of  the 
cost  of  their  personnel's  health  benefits 
premiums. 

According  to  the  latest  available  fig- 
ures of  those  industries  surveyed  which 
had  insurance  plans,  over  61  percent 
were  employee-noncontributory  for  the 
basic  hospitalization  coverage  and  60 
percent  were  employee-noncontributory 
for  surgical  coverage.  Even  for  the  more 
unusual  medical  and  catastrophic  cover- 
age, it  was  still  true  that  a  majority  of 
those  were  employee-noncontributory 
plans.  As  it  happens  the  latest  data 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  taken  from  a  survey  made  in 
fiscal  1967-68.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  percentage  just  quoted 
are  even  higher  today. 

Consider  the  statistics  on  this  subject 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  They  have 
collected  data  on  fringe  benefits  in  pri- 
vate industry  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.  The 
Department  has  regarded  fringe  benefits 
as  a  part  of  the  Federal  salary  which 
the  Congress  intended  to  be  comparable 
with  private  industry.  The  Bureau's  first 
sun'ey  was  conducted  in  1963,  and  in  the 
preface  to  its  report  on  this  subject  the 
Bureau  stated: 

As  the  Nation's  largest  employer,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  obligation  to  de- 
\elop  and  maintain  a  sound  program  for 
compensating  its  employees — a  program 
which  is  equitable  both  to  the  employees 
and  to  the  country's  taxpayers. 

It  is  recognized  that  basic  salary  normadly 
is  only  part,  although  the  major  part,  of 
total  employee  compensation  Particularly 
since  World  Wa.-  II.  a  host  of  supplementary 
pay  practices  (commonly  called  fringe  bene- 
fltst  have  become  established  as  integral 
fj&rts  of  the  compensation  package.  Conse- 
quently the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  share  re- 
sponsibilty  for  analyzing  results  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  salary  survey  and 
for  preparing  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  on  Peder.il  pay.  ex- 
pressed a  need  for  data  on  supplementary 
pay  In  private  industry  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
therefore,  requested  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  conduct  a  study  of  supple- 
mentary compensation  in  private  industry 
which  could  be  analyzed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  salary  survey. 

The  result  of  the  latest  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  employer 
expenditures  for  pay  supplements  pro- 
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vided  by  private  industry  during  1968 
showed  that  25.1  percent  of  pay  sup- 
plements of  basic  wages  and  salaries 
were  paid  as  compared  with  24.3  percent 
m  the  Federal  Government.  Between 
1966  and  1968  expenditures  for  supple- 
ments relative  to  basic  wages  and  sal- 
aries ascended  upward  by  approximately 
one-half  of  a  percentage  point  in  each. 

Another  area  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  survey,  dealing  with  employee 
compensation  In  private  industry  for 
1968.  found  that  for  that  year  manage- 
ment paid  an  amount  equivalent  to  3.6 
percent  of  basic  wages  for  life,  accident, 
and  health  insurance,  but  in  the  Federal 
Government  the  Government  paid  only 
ail  amount  equivalent  to  1.6  percent  of 
basic  wages  for  this  purpose.  An  advance 
of  0  3  of  basic  wages  for  life,  accident, 
and  health  insurance  was  made  as  com- 
ixired  with  0.2  of  a  percentage  point  in 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  same 
area. 

As  it  stands  now.  the  Federal  employee 
is  shouldering  too  large  a  part  of  the  bur- 
den Unless  appropriate  action  is  taken 
to  relieve  him  of  a  part  of  this  burden, 
bv  pro\-iding  a  more  reasonable  contribu- 
tion bv  the  Federal  GKn-ernment.  as  ex- 
pressed m  H.R.  16968.  that  burden  will 
continue  to  become  heavier.  This  fast 
pace  will  not  only  have  a  further  de- 
pressing effect  upon  active  employees, 
but  will  especially  strike  hard  at  annui- 
tants, whose  limited  incomes  make  them 
particularly  tragic  victims  of  the  high 
cost  of  medical  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  Gov- 
ernment assume  its  fair  share  of  the  load 
by  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  un- 
der consideration. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  '  Mr.  Brasco  ' .  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rL^e  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Daniels,  for  his  fine 
leadership  in  both  the  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee  in  guiding  this  leg- 
i.<;lation  to  the  Hou«:e  floor. 
I  fully  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  to  issue  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  House  in  expressing 
mv  total  support  of  H.R.  16968.  The  Con- 
giess  should  take  a  hard  look  at  the  facts 
and  give  its  full  support  to  this  legisla- 
tion, for  the  much-needed  relief  from 
the  burdens  of  the  unbalanced  share  of 
medical  expenditures  which  the  em- 
ployee in  Federal  Government,  and  the 
retiree  from  Federal  service,  has  to  face. 
Tliis  legislation  would  provide  a  major 
Improvement  in  the  funding  formula  of 
the  Federal  employees'  health  benefits 
program,  as  originally  adopted  and  as  it 
presently  exists.  The  original  formula, 
established  by  the  1959  act.  set  the 
U.S.  Government  contribution  at  a 
maximum  of  $3.12  per  pay  period 
for  its  employees.  Public  Law  89-504. 
enacted  in  1966.  increased  the  contribu- 
tion to  a  maximum  of  $4.10  per  pay 
period.  Unfortunately,  the  1966  act  con- 
tinued the  fixed-dollar  contribution  for- 
mula and.  thus,  was  merely  a  temporary 


resolution  of  the  cost  problem  for  em- 
ployees participating  in  the  program. 

When  the  Federal  health  program  was 
enacted  in  1959,  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  majority  of  employees  would  elect 
coverage  under  low  options.  The  s;eneral 
intent,  based  on  the  legislative  history, 
would  indicate  that  the  Congress  desired 
to  set  the  Government's  share  of  the  cost 
at  50  percent.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
majority  of  employees  would  elect  the 
low  option  plan  It  was  the  premise  that 
this  would,  on  the  average,  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  protection.  The  original 
Government  contribution  did  cover  50 
percent  of  low-option  coverage.  The  vast 
majority  of  employees,  however,  elected 
coverage  uiider  higli  options.  Quite  evi- 
dently the  majority  recognized  the  desir- 
ability of  securing  the  best  health  insur- 
ance protection  available.  Experience  of 
the  years  has  certainly  demonstrated 
that  it  was  wise  to  insure  in  high  option. 
In  each  open-season  enrollment  period 
since  the  program  started  in  1960.  the 
net  result  has  shown  a  constant  move- 
ment to  high  option,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  all  insured 
now  hold  high-option  coverage.  Thus,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
to  establish  a  50-50  split  of  costs  based 
on  high  optioa>.  to  provide  adequate  re- 
lief for  the  vast  majority  of  those  en- 
rolled in  this  program. 

The  cost  of  medical  care,  surgery,  and 
hospitalization  has  skyrocketed  alarm- 
ingly since  the  enactment  of  the  act.  and 
corresponding  increases  in  premium  costs 
and  additional  types  of  coverage  adopted 
by  the  private  sector  industry  have  neces- 
sitated a  review  of  the  program  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  are  appropriate  and 
desirable  after  10  years  of  experience. 
In  10  years  of  experience,  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  premium  cost  for 
very  limited  coverage  has  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately one-third,  while  its  share  of 
more  adequate  coverage  has  reduced  to 
almost  one-fifth  of  total  charges. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  major 
cost  of  premium  increases  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  spiraling  costs  of  health 
care,  and  not  to  liberalizations  or  new 
coverages  pronded  in  the  benefit  struc- 
tures. This  fact  was  recently  documented 
in  a  recent  report  prepared  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  by  Milliman  &  Rob- 
ertson, Inc.,  a  firm  of  consulting  actu- 
aries. In  their  analysis  of  the  two 
Government-wide  plans,  they  noted: 

Premium  increases  for  both  the  Service 
Plan  and  the  Indemnity  Plan  have  been 
several  times  greater  than  the  benefits 
added — about  eight  times  greater  for  the  high 
option  plans  and  about  three  times  greater 
for  the  low  option  plans.  Thus,  higher  pay- 
ments under  the  original  benefit  provisions 
have  accounted  for  much  of  the  additional 
premium  needed. 

This  sharp  increase  in  costs  for  the 
same  benefits  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  sharp  increase  in  premiums.  Ben- 
efit changes  have,  of  course,  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  cost  problems.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  from  time 
to  time  recommended  and  requested  lib- 
eralization of  benefits  In  order  to  provide 
a  greater  health  care  coverage  In  those 
areas  where  experience  has  shown  a  par- 


ticular need.  This  has  resulted  in  a  few 
slight  liberalizations  of  benefits  within 
the  plans. 

Over  the  years  the  percentage  contri- 
bution of  costs  by  the  Government  has 
dwindled  due  to  the  limited  liberaliza- 
tions of  benefits  within  the  plan,  greater 
utilization  by  the  insureds,  but,  more 
importantly,  due  to  the  rise  of  health 
care  costs — all  of  which  have  mandated 
increased  rates. 

From  all  information  it  appears  at 
lesist  for  the  next  several  years  we  will 
have  a  considerable  increase  in  health 
benefits  premiums.  An  annual  adjust- 
ment in  the  cost-sharing  to  keep  the 
50-50  ratio  should  be  made  so  that  the 
financial  burden  will  not  hang  completely 
on  the  employee,  armuitant,  and  survivor 
as  it  has  In  the  past.  Such  a  proposed 
increase  would  represent  substantial  and 
worthwhile  progress. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  justice  would 
be  well  served  if  Congress  moved  to 
pass  the  equal  employee-employer  cost- 
sharing  ratio  prescribed  by  the  commit- 
tee in  H.R.  16968. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
that  again  I  must  rise  In  opposition  to 
another  in  what  has  come  to  be  a  succes- 
sion of  "giveaway"  bills  reported  in  this 
Congress  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Quite  simply  and  bluntly,  I  do  not 
think  the  long-suffering  American  tax- 
payers can  now  afford  the  luxury  of 
paying  an  additional  $314  million  per 
year  toward  the  cost  of  health  insurance 
for  Federal  employees  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Regardless  of  how  desirable  it  might 
sound  for  the  Government  to  be  paying 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  costs  of 
health  benefits,  I  think  it  is  equally  de- 
sirable that  we  consider  whether  or  not 
we  can  afford  to  do  so.  particularly  in 
view  of  what  we  have  already  done  in 
the  way  of  pay  and  fringe  benefits 
liberalizations. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  our  record  in  this 
area  to  date: 

So  far  In  this  Congress  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  has  been 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  eight 
public  laws.  Three  of  these  were  rela- 
tively minor,  dealing  with  the  use  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  revolving 
fund,  a  study  of  the  position  classifica- 
tion system,  and  the  franking  privilege 
for  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  widow  of  the  late 
President. 

However,  the  remaining  five  were  not  so 
minor,  particularly  els  to  their  effects 
up)on  Government  spending  and  the  tax 
load  carried  by  the  average  U.S.  citi- 
zen. 

Exactly  14  days  after  the  91st  Con- 
gress convened.  Congress  approved  a  bill 
doubling  the  salary  of  the  President 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000  per  year. 

That  one  was  followed  with  a  back- 
door pay  Increase  for  all  Members  of 
Congress,  for  all  judges,  and  for  all  Fed- 
eral executives.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  committee's  refusal  to  permit  the 
House  to  take  a  vote  on  the  resolution 
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I  and  other  Members  sponsored  that 
would  have  disapproved  the  President's 
pay  recommendations. 

Next  came  a  bill  to  give  hefty  pay 
raises  to  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Then,  since  it  appeared  that  every- 
thing had  been  done  that  could  be  done 
to  that  moment  with  respect  to  pay,  the 
committee  turned  its  energies  to  sweet- 
ening the  retirement  programs  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  including  Members  of 
Congress  Under  the  guise  of  enacting 
urgently  needed  legislation  to  protect 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  retirement 
fund,  we  enacted  into  law  major  im- 
provements in   everybody's   retirement. 

And  then  we  closed  out  the  first  ses- 
sion by  creating  nearly  200  additional 
superjobs  paying  up  to  $35,000  a  year. 

The  last  enactment  came  in  April  of 
this  year  with  another  6  percent  across- 
the-board  pay  raise  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees, retroactive  to  last  January  1. 

This  pay  raise  came  fully  1  year  ear- 
lier than  it  was  budgeted,  and  involved 
a  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  $2':;  billion. 

And,  I  might  add  at  this  point  that 
while  not  yet  enacted  into  law.  we  have, 
in  effect,  "given  away"  the  postal  serv- 
ice in  the  so-called  postal  reform  bill 
which  passed  this  House  just  2  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  reciting  this  legis- 
lative record  of  my  committee,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  intent  to  cast  any  im- 
favorable  reflection  upon  the  commit- 
tee or  any  of  its  members,  and  I  hope 
that  my  remarks  are  not  so  construed. 
However.  I  do  so  in  an  attempt  to  trj' 
to  place  into  some  perspective  the  leg- 
islation now  before  the  House. 

I  submit  that,  regardless  of  its  basic 
merits  or  demerits,  in  view  of  what  this 
Congress  has  already  done  to  provide 
improved  pay  and  improved  retirement 
for  Federal  employees,  this  additional 
costly  benefit  can  at  least  wait  until  or 
unless  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  pay 
for  It.  Our  Nation's  economy  is  in  too 
perilous  a  condition  at  this  time  for  us 
to  take  the  risk  of  adding  another  $314 
million  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  committee  undertake  a 
more  comprehensive  and  complete  study 
of  the  entire  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  program  to  ascertain  if  the  real 
answer  to  fising  medical  costs  Is.  in  fact, 
a  continual  increase  in  premiums. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  subcommittee 
wotild  have  gone  into  tliis  subject  more 
thoroughly  when  the  announcement 
came  that  health  benefits  hearings  were 
to  commence.  With  a  bewildering  array 
of  38  health  benefits  plans,  offering  some 
54  options  all  of  which  have  administra- 
tive expenses  and  risk  charges,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  is  a  much  better  way 
of  providing  Federal  employees  with  su- 
perior health  protection  at  a  much  more 
reasonable  and  stable  cost. 

However,  this  subject  unfortunately 
was  not  explored  and  the  subcommittee 
came  up  with  the  easy  answer  of  requir- 
ing the  Government  to  pay  more  and 
more  of  the  total  increases  in  costs. 


Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look  at  the 
overall  picture  of  pay  and  fringe  bene- 
fits for  Federal  employees  and  especially 
at  the  enactments  to  date  in  this  Con- 
gress, I  think  the  record  clearly  indi- 
cates It  is  now  time  to  give  the  taxpay- 
ers a  breather  and  that  we  should  send 
this  bill  back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land  (Mr.  HocAN>. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  support  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  on  many  of  the  matters  to  which 
he  alluded  during  his  remarks,  but  I  am 
sure  he  does  not  expect  the  hard-working 
Federal  employees  to  bear  the  total  bur- 
den for  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  this 
body. 

We  always  seem  to  turn  to  the  Federal 
employees  and  say.  "We  cannot  afford 
this  pay  raise;  we  cannot  afford  this 
fringe  t)eneflt."  But  nowhere  else  do  we 
seem  prone  to  use  the  knife  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  cut  spending. 

I  strongly  supported  many  of  the  meas- 
ures which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
mentioned  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  ex- 
penditures, including  the  pay  raise  for 
Congress,  but  I  rise  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  of  H.R.  16968  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  feel  this  bill 
will  relieve  insureds  of  the  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  which  they  presently  bear. 

When  the  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program  was  being  set  up,  it  was 
thought  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  aproximatelj*  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  premium.  The  assumption 
was  that  the  majority  of  employees  would 
opt  for  the  low — rather  than  for  the  high 
benefit  plans.  However,  the  great  ma- 
jority, 85  percent  currently,  of  employees 
choose  the  high-benefit  option  and  the 
Federal  Goveriunent's  share  of  the  cost 
wsis  about  38  percent  when  the  program 
became  effective  in  1960. 

Since  medical  expenses  have  continu- 
ally risen,  the  Government's  share  in 
1966  was  increased  by  33  percent  in  order 
to  restore  the  ratio  which  had  existed 
when  the  program  was  inaugurated.  Also, 
due  to  a  greater  awareness  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  of  health  care,  health 
services  are  being  used  more  extensively. 
As  a  result,  the  rising  cost  of  medical 
care  has  resulted  in  Federal  employees 
paying  an  average  of  76  percent  of  the 
cost  of  their  pre»niums  For  example,  in 
1960  the  premium  for  the  Blue  Cross  high 
option  was  $19.37.  The  current  premium 
is  538.33  or  199  percent  of  the  1960  pre- 
mium. Aetna's  high-option  premium, 
which  was  $17.46  in  1960,  is  now  $44.94, 
or  257  percent  of  the  1960  premium.  Con- 
sequently, the  Federal  Government  now 
p>ays  24  percer.t  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program,  rather  than  the  38  percent  It 
paid  in  1960  or  the  50  percent  which 
was  contemplated  as  the  Federal  pay- 
ment when  the  program  was  established. 

These  figures  point  out  a  steadily  de- 
teriorating situation  and  demonstrate 
the  urgency  of  relieving  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees  of  the  entirely  im- 
falr,  monumental  burden  of  bearing  the 
major  share  of  continuously  increasing 
medical  rates. 

The  Congress  has  been  committed  for 
some  years  to  the  concept  of  Federal  em- 


ployee pay  comparability  with  private  in- 
dustry pay.  This  concept  necessarily 
should  include  Federal  employee  fringe 
benefits  as  compared  with  those  in  pri- 
vate industry.  In  the  private  sector  to- 
day, in  a  majority  of  industries,  manage- 
ment pays  the  entire  amount  of  medical 
insurance  premiums,  and  in  the  minority 
of  those  industry,  plans  to  which  the  em- 
ployees contribute,  management  pays 
over  half  of  the  cost.  Year  by  year,  it  is 
the  impression  that  the  percentage  of 
management  contribution  continues  to 
increase.  This  is  the  direction  in  which 
our  society  is  headed.  In  the  Federal 
service,  the  employer  pays  far  below  one- 
half  of  the  cost.  This  puts  the  Federal 
Government  as  an  employer  lagging  for 
comparable  practice. 

Prevailing  in  private  industry  in  years 
ahead  the  Federal  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  be  even  more  out  of  line. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
would  at  this  time  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  authorizing  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  pre- 
mium costs  for  certain  minimum  benefits 
as  provided  in  my  bill  HJl.  10593. 

On  April  28.  1969,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
10593  which  would,  as  I  said,  authorize 
the  Government  to  pay  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  certain  minimum  benefits  which 
would  be  provided  for  all  employees,  an- 
nuitants, and  their  families.  I  proposed 
that  this  would  become  the  low-option 
plan  which  each  carrier  would  make 
available  at  no  cost  to  the  employee.  E^ch 
carrier  would  then  be  free  to  offer  such 
additional  benefits  as  it  chose,  with  the 
employee  paying  all  of  the  additional 
cost. 

Inasmuch  as  my  plan  set  a  limit  on  the 
types  of  coverage  to  which  the  Grovem- 
ment  could  contribute,  it  would  not  have 
tended  to  inflate  the  health  benefits  poli- 
cies offered  to  Government  employees, 
but  would  have  continued  to  encourage 
the  competition  that  now  exists  among 
the  36  plans  serving  Federal  employees. 

I  am  confident  that  the  basic  idea  of 
this  approach  to  providing  health  benefit 
coverage  for  Federal  employees  is  sound 
and  merits  consideration. 

Although  the  bill  before  us  today  does 
not  take  the  same  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem as  I  proposed,  it  is  a  sound  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Premium  costs  have  increased  between 
I960  and  1968  without  any  significant 
increase  in  benefits;  and  the  indication 
is  that  people  were  required  also  to  al- 
most double  the  amount  of  out-of-pocket 
cash  they  spent  on  medical  care  not  re- 
imbursed by  insurance. 

The  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  redeem  its  prom- 
ises of  10  years  ago  to  its  employees. 
Only  once  during  the  past  decade  has  the 
formula  for  the  sharing  of  premium 
costs  been  adjusted.  That  was  in  1966. 

Except  for  some  low -option  plans  and 
certain  self -only  enrollments,  the  contri- 
bution by  the  Federal  Government  has 
never  equaled  50  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
In  fact,  it  has  never  exceeded  38  percent 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  em- 
ployees, and  now  is  at  a  threatening  low 
of  one-fourth  of  its  original  intention. 

This  lopsided  apportiormient  of  costs 
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\va.«  not  what  the  86th  Congress  had  in 
mind  when  it  approved  the  act.  The 
printed  report  that  accompanied  the  bill 
at  the  lime  of  its  enactment  included  the 
following  language: 

Th^  committee  recognized  that  the  maxi- 
in  im  amounts  Indicated  could  not  remain 
unchanged  over  a  long  period  of  years,  any 
more  than  the  ct>si-ot-living  has  remained 
frozen  Ntedlcal  care  costs  will  undoubtedly 
nuctuHitf  at  »ettal  as  widely  as  other  items  ol 
11.  lUj;  costs  The  committee  believes  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  be  responsible  to 
the  needs  of  the  employees  and  will  appro- 
priately act  to  keep  the  proposed  program  in 
consonance  w:th  future  developments. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  smiple  justice  requires  that  the 
Government  reverse  the  trend  of  declin- 
ing employer  contributions  to  the  Fed- 
eral program. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  request 
for  a  more  equitable  participation  in  the 
matter  of  health  insurance  represents  a 
reasonable  request.  The  correction  of  this 
inequity  is  long  overdue.  The  employees 
and  retirees  have  been  patient.  One  thing 
is  certain — the  problem  is  not  going  to 
yield  to  rhetoric  alone.  What  is  needed  is 
positive  action— new — to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment made  by  Government  to  its  em- 
ployees 10  years  ago. 

I  hope  the  House  will  overwhelmingly 
pass  this  long  overdue  leigislation  to  dem- 
onstrate to  our  dedicated  Federal  em- 
ployees that  we  will  keep  faith  with  them. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  subscribe  to  a  100-per- 
cent employer  payment.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  has  any  opinion  as  to  what 
this  administration  would  do  about  such 
abUl?  ' 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion testified  In  favor  of  38  percent.  So  at 
this  time  I  would  think  we  would  be  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  the  administration 
would  oppose  a  100- percent  plan. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  So  the  gentleman  thinks 
that  would  be  impossible  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible at  this  time  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Olseni.  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress has  long  been  committed  to  com- 
parability in  compensation  to  its  em- 
ployees, to  their  working  conditions,  their 
retirement  benefits,  and  health  benefits, 
and  by  that  I  mean  comparability  be- 
tween Federal  employees  and  employees 
In  the  private  sector.  This  legislation  is 
just  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  are  some  great  businesses  in  our 
country  that  are  comparable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  many  areas  that  pay 
100  percent  of  the  health  benefit  pre- 
mlimis  for  their  employees,  and  indeed 
there  are  leadership  organisations  In  this 
coimtry,  large  organizations  comparable 
to  some  sectors  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, who  say  100  percent  of  the  pre- 
miums for  retirement  for  their  employees. 
Here  is  a  small  step  going  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  health  benefits  premiums 
for  Federal  employees. 

Why  IS  comparability  important,  Mr. 
Chairman?  I  want  everybody  to  under- 
stand why  comparability  is  important. 
The  main  reason  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  as  an  employer  has  to  at- 
tract the  best  talent  it  can.  We  are  in 
competition  to  attract  the  leadership  in 
every  classification,  be  they  engineers, 
lawyers,  letter  carriers  or  clerks,  we  have 
to  attract  comparable  talent.  What  we 
are  doing  is  just  one  of  the  elements  of 
comparability.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  small  step 
in  that  direction. 

I  think  we  ou^ht  to  have  that  much 
pride,  and  to  have  that  much  of  a  pro- 
gressive attitude  in  desiring  comparable 
employees,  so  that  we  have  if  possible 
superior  talent  in  every  endeavor  of  the 
Federal  Government,  because  we  all 
know  the  Federal  Government  plays 
such  an  active  part  in  almost  every  type 
of  endeavor.  That  is  the  real  rea.son.  The 
real  reason  for  comparability  is  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  employer 
can  compete  with  the  other  great  em- 
ployer in  the  private  sector  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  mv  time 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  >  Mr.  Button  ' 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  much-needed  legislation,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  cosiwnsor. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  correct  a  problem  too  long  un- 
answered. The  problem  I  speak  of  is  the 
unfair,  unbalanced,  out-of-proportion 
cost  of  premium  charges  of  health  bene- 
fits placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Federal 
employees  and  annuitants.  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear  that  adjustment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  more  proportionate  sharing 
of  premium  charges  is  in  order,  as  stated 
in  H.R.  16968. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  believes  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  the  Government  to  becin  catching  up 
with  private  industry  in  providing  fringe 
benefius  to  its  employees  The  committee 
has  long  felt  that  the  Government  should 
be  a  leader  in  all  areas  including  pay. 
fringe  benefits,  and  so  forth,  rather  than 
constantly  lacging  behind  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  cognizant  of  the 
problems  that  exist  and  take  corrective 
action. 

Rises  in  hospital  costs  are  averaging 
about  15  percent  per  year,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, every  single  carrier  has  been  com- 
pelled to  increase  premiums  over  the  past 
few  years  for  e.^ssciitially  the  same  bene- 
fits. The  net  practical  effect  has  been 
annual  pay  cuts  for  employees,  who  are 
forced  to  pay  substantial  increases  in 
premiums  in  order  to  maintain  essential 
coverage. 

As  for  health  and  hospitalization  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  employee  is  being 
treated  not  only  as  a  second-class  Ameri- 
can citizen — he  Ls  treated  far  worse  than 
citizens  working  in  the  private  sector. 
And  he  is  actually  also  worse  off  than  10 


years  ago,  when  the  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  system  was  installed. 

Public  Law  86-362.  establishinti  the 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  sys- 
tem, shows  clearly  that  the  primary,  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  committees  drafting 
that  legislation,  and  of  the  Congress  en- 
acting It.  was  to  provide  to  Fednal  em- 
ployees a  contributory  health  benefits 
svstem  comparable  to  that  available  at 
that  time  to  employees  of  lan?e-scale 
private  industry. 

One  would  expect,  from  these  clear 
expressions  of  congressional  intent,  that 
Federal  employees  are  being  provided 
with  a  health  benefits  program  equal  to 
that  available  to  employees  of  large-scale 
private  enterprise  at  the  rate  of  a  50-50 
split  of  the  costs. 

Despite  action  taken  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
the  Congress,  the  Government  percent- 
age of  the  contribution  has  steadily  de- 
clined and  now  is  less  than  25  percent. 
This  places  a  tremendous  burden  on  all 
employees  because  of  the  constantly  In- 
creasing costs  of  health  insurance,  with 
benefits  increasing  considerably  less  than 
the  premiimis. 

This  spread  in  the  percentage  of  costs 
borne  by  the  Government  and  the  em- 
ployee will  continue  to  widen  with  the 
passage  of  time  imless  corrective  legisla- 
tion is  enacted.  It  is  vital,  in  improving 
the  funding  formula,  that  a  new  method 
be  adopted  which  will  eliminate  any  fixed 
dollar  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  assess  a  percentage  of 
cost  which  will  be  automatically  adjusted 
in  line  with  experience  of  the  plans. 

Government  calculations  show  that 
medical  costs  are  rising  faster  than  the 
total  cost  of  living.  A  recent  actuarial 
study  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Health 
Benefits  program  indicates  that  health 
insurance  premiums  will  double  over  the 
next  decade.  The  study  also  suggests  that 
the  two  Government-wide  plans  can  be 
expected  to  increase  premiiuns  from  10 
percent  to  35  percent  every  2  years  be- 
tween now  and  1976,  averaging  between 
20  and  25  percent. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  burden 
placed  on  retirees,  who  must  continue  to 
pay  the  full  premium  beyond  the  age 
when  employees  in  private  industry  are 
given  free  medicare  hospital  coverage. 
This  is  a  rather  severe  penalty  on  retired 
employees  who  paid  substantial  pre- 
miums during  their  active  working  years, 
and  now  mast  continue  to  pay  increas- 
ingly higher  premiimis  for  health  bene- 
fits each  year  when  their  income  is  at 
its  lowest. 

With  these  tremendous  increases  fac- 
ing u.s — in  addition  to  the  many  in- 
creases already  made  in  the  health  in- 
surance premiums — it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  legislation  be  enacted 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  grant  Federal 
employees  and  retirees  immediate  relief. 
Health  insurance  is  extremely  necessary, 
but  the  rapidly  increasing  premiums  are 
making  it  very  difficult  for  these  dedi- 
cated persons  to  continue  this  important 
coverage. 

It  is,  therefore,  proper  and  desirable. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Government  re- 
examine its  position  in  order  to  more 
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clearly  align  its  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility to  reflect  the  more  progressive 
practices  of  private  enterprise.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
16968. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  and  wish  to  add  my  voice  in 
commendation  for  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  legislation  is  needed,  its  con- 
cept is  soimd.  it  is  equitable,  and  the 
Federal  employees  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  upward  spiral  in  health  care 
costs  generally,  the  relief  for  Federal 
employees  contained  in  H.R.  16968  Is 
sorely  needed,  and  I  therefore  rise  in 
support  of  that  bill. 

When  this  health  insurance  plan  was 
first  established  by  Congress  over  a  dec- 
ade ago.  the  goal  was  a  50-50  sharing 
of  the  total  health  premium  cost  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Individual 
Insured.  However,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  Federal  share  vas  limited  to 
50  percent  of  the  premium  for  the  lower 
priced,  so-called  standard  policy. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  most  Fed- 
eral employees  did  not  consider  the  low- 
option  coverage  adequate.  Little  wonder 
that  this  was  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  health 
care  costs  skyrocketed  during  the  sixties. 
Those  who  chose  the  more  comprehensive 
•high  option"  policies  were  forced  to 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  additional 
premium. 

The  net  result  is  that,  instead  of  pay- 
ing close  to  half  the  cost  of  its  employees' 
health  insurance  coverage,  the  Govern- 
ment share  is  today  less  than  25  percent. 

H.R.  16968  reaffirms  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's intention  to  pay  half  the  cost 
of  its  employees'  health  insurance.  More 
important,  it  sets  up  a  formula  for  com- 
puting the  maximum  Federal  share  that 
would  alkw  that  intention  to  be  realized. 
That  maximum,  I  believe,  will  be  set  at 
50  percent  of  the  average  cost  for  high- 
option  coverage  among  the  various  in- 
surers involved.  Automatic  annual  read- 
ju.^tments  of  the  maximum  are  provided 
for. 

According  to  the  figures  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Pest  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  the  benefit  to  individual  Govern- 
ment employees  will  be  both  tangible  and 
subsl.^ntial.  Currently,  for  example,  the 
total  premium  for  high-option  benefits  is 
about  $40.  with  the  Government  contrib- 
uting about  $9  and  the  employee  paying 
about  $31.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  that  $40  premium  would  be 
shared  equally  by  the  Government  and 
the  employee. 

Passage  of  this  measure  is  imperative 
if  we  are  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  intends  to  match  the 
efforts  of  private  industry  to  provide  low- 
cost  health  insurance  coverage  for  em- 
ployees. I  therefore  urge  swift  passage  of 
H.R. 16968. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in    support    of    H.R.    16968,    legislation 
which  I  have  joined  In  cosponsoring  un- 
der my  own  name  as  H.R.  17472. 
CXVI 1484— Part  17 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
attract  competent  employees  to  work  for 
the  Government,  and  one  important  rea- 
son is  the  fact  that  benefits  offered  to 
Government  employees  carmot  compare 
with  what  private  industry  offers. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  help  ease 
the  burden  of  rising  hospital  and  medical 
costs  of  Federal  employees  by  requiring 
the  Government  to  share  equally  the  cost 
of  their  health  benefits.  Presently  the 
Government  pays  only  24  percent  of  the 
premiiuns  charged  imder  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Health  Benefits  program,  which 
is  available  to  the  nearly  2.5  million  Fed- 
eral employees,  including  some  600,000 
postal  workers. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  1960,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  contributing  approximately 
38  percent  of  the  premiums  but  because 
inflation  h£is  caused  medical  costs  to  in- 
crease along  with  everything  else,  the 
Federal  employees  are  now  forced  to  pay 
76  percent  of  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance, which  takes  a  large  chunk  out  of 
the  family  pay  check. 

By  enacting  this  legislation,  we  will 
have  moved  one  step  closer  to  matching 
private  Industry's  trend  toward  provid- 
ing its  workers  cost-free  health  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  great  majority  in  this  House  wUl 
also  support,  the  measure  now  before  us, 
H.R.  16968,  designed  to  more  equitably 
adjust  the  Government's  contribution  to 
the  health  benefits  coverage  of  Federal 
employees  and  annuitants. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  ex- 
ecutive department  and  the  Congress 
should  cooperate  in  doing  everything 
they  reasonably  can  to  encourage  the 
recruitment  of  competent  Federal  em- 
ployees. It  is  obvious  that  to  recruit  such 
personnel,  the  Federal  Government,  as 
an  employer,  must  demonstrate  a  dis- 
position of  genuine  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  employee  and  his  family,  and 
also  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
private  industry  for  the  highest  qualifled 
personnel. 

One  of  the  basic  areas  and  elements 
that  enters  into  such  competition  is,  of 
course,  the  quality  and  the  cost  of  es- 
sential health  benefits  coverage  for  em- 
ployees, both  wiiile  they  work  and  when 
they  are  living  in  retirement. 

While  eminent  authorities  have  testi- 
fied on  the  point,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  Federal  Government,  as  a 
major  employer,  is  way  behind  major 
private  enterprise  employers  in  this  very 
important  factor  of  employee  benefit 
program  and  that  major  industrial  em- 
ployers arc  paying  most,  and  in  a  great 
many  cases  all,  of  the  cost  of  comparable 
health  coverage  benefits  for  their  em- 
ployees. If  this  great  disparity  in  com- 
petitive benefit  attraction,  in  such  a 
basic  area  as  health  benefits  coverage  of 
employees  and  dependents,  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise, Is  permitted  to  continue,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  inevitably  lose  the 
services  of  many  highly  competent  and 
diligent  potential  employees. 

In  view  of  the  great  weight  of  the  ex- 
pert testimony,  and  by  any  other  rea- 


sonable yardstick  of  judgment,  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill  are  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
stance of  this  measure  will  be  speedily 
and  overwhelmingly  approved. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  meas- 
ure we  are  considering  today,  H.R.  16968, 
which  will  adjust  contributions  made  to 
plans  providing  health  benefits  to  our 
Federal  employees,  not  only  reflects  a 
moral  and  legal  obligation  the  Govern- 
ment owes  its  workers  but  also  plays  an 
important  role  in  assuring  our  retired 
Federal  employees  that  they  will  not  face 
a  continiiing  diminution  of  their  fixed 
pension  incomes  because  of  ever-increas- 
ing health  plan  costs . 

Our  obligation  stems  from  the  fact 
that  Federal  employees  now  pay  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  preiniums  for 
their  health  plans  which  is  totally  In- 
consistent with  the  concept  of  com- 
parability as  prescribed  in  the  1962  Fed- 
eral Salary  Reform  Act,  Figures  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
as  well  as  by  private  agencies  distinctly 
show  that  management  in  the  private 
sector  assumes  the  major  share  of  em- 
ployee health  plan  costs.  It  has  also  been 
determined  that  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
the  private  sector  employers  pay  the  full 
health  plan  premiums  for  their  workers. 

An  examination  of  the  experience  of 
the  Federal  health  plan  program  since 
1960  discloses  some  facts  that  are  em- 
barrassingly in  conflict  with  the  Intended 
purposes  of  a  progressive  Government. 
When  the  present  health  plan  was  con- 
ceived in  September  1959,  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  framers  was  to  establish  a 
50-percent  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government.  However,  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  consider  the  effects 
of  possible  immediate  increases  in  costs, 
the  flxed-dollar  amount  contributed  by 
the  Goverrunent  tvuned  out  to  be  in  real- 
ity only  38  percent  of  the  premiums  paid 
for  the  types  of  coverages  available  to 
employees.  The  Federal  worker  was  re- 
quired to  pay  62  percent  of  the  costs  at 
a  time  when  private  employers  continued 
their  trend  to  take  up  most  if  not  all  of 
their  employees'  health  care  premiums. 

Had  the  38-percent  flgure  remained, 
the  present  legislation  would  not  be  as 
crucial  as  it  is.  But  the  combination  of 
ever-rising  health  care  costs  and  a  shift 
to  high-option  coverages  has  pushed  the 
Federal  employees'  share  of  the  pre- 
miums to  a  ridiculously  high  75.8  per- 
cent, further  eroding  his  paycheck. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
health  care  costs  for  2.7  million  Federal 
employees  and  approximately  5.5  million 
of  their  dependents.  In  addition,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  costs  of  living  for 
175.000  armuitants  in  the  retired  Fed- 
eral employee  health-care  program  who 
also  have  thousands  of  dependents  In- 
cluded under  the  coverages  provided. 
■When  we  consider  the  undeniable  fact 
that  medical  care  costs  generally  have 
increased  158  percent  over  what  they 
were  in  1959,  we  realize  that  the  fixed 
dollar  contribution  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  imposed  this  Increase 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  our  Federal 
employees — and  worse  yet.  on  the  retired 
Federal  employees  who  can  least  afford 
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to  reduce  the  already  dwindling  value  of 
their  pension  checlts. 

The  bill  before  us  will  establish  a  per- 
centage contribution  to  the  plans  pegged 
at  the  high-option  level  of  benefits.  This 
will  correct  the  obvious  inequity  of  the 
fixed-dollar  contribution  now  made  by 
existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  50-50 
splitting  of  costs  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  employee  is  the  least  we 
can  do  for  the  employees  and  retirees  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  claimed  that  the  Federal  budget  can- 
not afford  to  include  additional  funds  for 
health  care  benefits.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  reflecting  the  administrations 
concern  with  inflation,  at  first  did  not 
approve  any  increase  in  contributions 
made  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
cited  -urgent  national  needs"  as  the  rea- 
son to  justify  their  disapproval  of  such 
additional  expenditures.  Later,  in  recon- 
sidering the  matter,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  expressed  its  approval  of  an  in- 
crease raising  the  Government's  contri- 
bution to  38  percent  of  the  costs  of  health 
plans,  stating  that  this  was  the  propor- 
tion paid  in  1960. 

I  completely  disagree  with  this  sort  of 
reasonmg.  It  is  surprising  that  all  the 
evidence  available  from  a  10-year  ex- 
perience of  rising  health  costs  plus  the 
trends  in  private  industry  to  assume  the 
bulk  ot  premium  payments  for  their 
employees  has  been  apparently  over- 
looked by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
question  they  pose  is  "Can  our  taxpayers 
afford  this  increase  in  our  expendi- 
tures?" We  in  this  body  most  certainly 
are  concerned  with  the  burdens  placed 
on  the  American  people.  But  these  bur- 
dens cannot  be  computed  only  in  terms 
of  health  care  costs  and  Uxes.  If  we 
examine  the  health  care  situation  na- 
tionallj-.  it  may  provide  us  with  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  impact  of  this  legislation. 
First,  let  us  recognize  that  a  great 
majority  of  all  our  taxpayers  are  covered 
by  some  form  of  health  insurance.  If 
we  further  consider  the  fact  that  most  of 
these  plans  in  private  industry-  are  fully 
paid  for  by  management,  we  must  as- 
sume that,  indirectly,  the^e  payments  cut 
Into  the  tax  revenue  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  that,  in  some  form  or  another,  health 
benefits  for  all  employees,  public  and 
private,  are  subsidized  by  the  people. 

If.  as  we  are  now  proposing.  Federal 
employees  will  be  required  to  pay  half  of 
their  health  plan  costs  while  the  majority 
of  private  employees  enjoy  noncontrib- 
utoiy  or  much  lower  contributory  plans. 
then  It  follows  that  the  presently  pro- 
posed 50-50  cost  split  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  employees  is 
indeed  a  modest  adjustment  in  contri- 
butions. 

An  additional  factor  must  also  be  con- 
sidered The  high  cost  of  health  care 
plans  today  may  force  some  Federal 
workers,  especially  those  at  the  lower 
grade  levels,  to  either  choose  not  to  be 
covered  or  to  select  the  minimimi  cov- 
erages. Worse  yet,  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees with  their  fixed  incomes  may 
find  the  cost  of  continued  coverage  so 
excessive  that  they  may  elect  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  plan  at  a  time  in  their 


lives  when  it  will  be  most  needed.  Who 
can  put  a  dollar  value  on  the  burdens 
Federal  employees  and  retirees  with  lit- 
tle or  no  health  coverage  will  eventually 
place  on  the  public?  Lx)st  work  days, 
decreased  productivity,  public  health 
agency  costs,  and  even  ultimate  untimely 
deatlis  because  of  inadequate  care  must 
be  included  as  costs"  to  our  society  in 
whatever  terms  they  are  expressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  to  increase  the  Federal  Government's 
contribution  to  50  percent  for  health  plan 
costs;  to  extend  benefits  to  survivors  of 
Federal  employees  who  die  in  active 
sei-vice  with  less  than  5  years  of  Federal 
employment;  and  to  cover  certain  re- 
tired Federal  employees  who  are  pre- 
1960  annuitants  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Health  Benefit  Act  are  crucial  to 
the  welfare  of  our  employees  and  are  in 
the  be.st  interest  of  the  public  they  serve. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  tim.e  on  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  la) 
section  8906' a)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
l.s  Bjnended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■tai  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (bi 
of  this  se.-ti  11.  the  biweekly  Government 
contribution  for  health  benefits  for  employ- 
ees or  annuitants  enrolled  In  health  benefits 
plans  under  this  chapter  shall  be  adjusted, 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  of  each  year,  to  an  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  average  of  the  subscription 
charges  :n  effect  on  the  beginning  date  of 
the  adjustment,  with  respect  to  self  alone  or 
self  and  family  enrollments,  as  applicable, 
for  the  highest  level  of  benefits  oHered  by — 

'■  ( 1 )  the  service  benefit  pan; 

•■|2)  the  indemnity  benefit  plan: 

••|3)  the  two  employee  organization  plans 
wTth  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  a.s 
determined  by  the  Commission;  and 

■•i4)  the  two  comprehensive  medical  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission  ". 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  at 
the  l)€glnning  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  which  commences  after  December  31, 
1970. 

Sec.  2.  lai  Section  8901i3)(B)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  a  member  of  a  family  who  receives  an 
immediate  annuity  as  the  survivor  of  an  em- 
ployee or  of  a  retired  employee  described  by 
subparagraph  lA)   of  this  paragraph;". 

(bi  Section  8901  ( 3 1  (Dm1>  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
having  completed  5  or  more  years  of  service,". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8701(d)  (B)  of  title  5, 
United  St.ates  Code  Is  .amended  by  inserting 
"and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone"  Immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

lb)  Section  8901(1)  (in  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone"  immediately  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  I  a)  The  Retired  Federal  E^mployees 
Health  Beneflte  Act  (74  Stat  849:  Public  Law 
86-724)  Is  amended  aa  follows- 

(1)  Section  2(4)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
Includes  the  Social  Security  Administration 
for  purpKJses  of  supplementary  medical  in- 


surance provided  by  part  B  of  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act": 

(2)  SecUons  4ia)  and  6(a)  are  each 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  immediately  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  plan  for  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance provided  by  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.":  and 

(3)  Section  9  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  shall  be  no  recovery  of  any  pay- 
ments of  Government  contributions  under 
section  4  or  6  of  this  Act  from  any  person 
when,  In  tlie  Judgment  of  the  Commission, 
such  person  Is  without  fault  and  recovery 
would  be  contrary  to  equity  and  good  con- 
science,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1971. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  'during 
the  reading^ .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

.AMENDMENT    orFERED    BV    MR     CHOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
2,  line  1.  strike  '■50"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "38." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  will  change 
the  Government's  contvibution  to  the 
health  benefits  program  from  the  50  per- 
cent contained  in  the  reported  bill  to  38 
percent. 

When  the  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program  commenced  operations 
in  1960.  the  Government  s  share  of  the 
total  premium  cost  worked  out  at  38 
percent.  When,  becau.se  of  constantly  in- 
creasing premium  charges  the  Govern- 
ment's share  fell  below  the  38  percent 
level,  it  was  again  increased  by  law  to  38 
percent,  by  Public  Law  89-504,  in  1966. 
My  amendment  will  again  set  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  at  38  percent  and  keep  it 
at  that  level  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, that  over  the  years  we  have  had 
generally  consistent  opposition  from  all 
administrations  in  the  White  House  to 
increasing  the  Government's  share  of 
health  benefits  premiums.  This  year, 
however,  the  present  administration  did 
recognize  that  an  inequity  had  devel- 
oped, and  instead  of  appearing  before 
the  committee  and  opposing  any  increase 
in  the  Government's  share,  the  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  suggested  a  formula 
whereby  the  Government  would  begin, 
and  continue,  to  pay  the  historic  38 
percent. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation,  the  committee 
went  much  further  and  set  the  rate  at 
50  percent.  The  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  38  percent  is  $182  million; 
the  cost  at  50  percent  is  $314  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  would  prefer 
to  see  action  delayed  upon  thi.s  entire 
piece  of  legislation,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
pay  for  it.  I  think  the  very  least  we 
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can  do  at  this  time  is  to  adopt  my 
amendment  which  wUl  cut  the  cost  of 
this  bill  by  $132  million.  We  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  going  50  percent  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DANIEUS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  As  reported,  the  bill  will 
relieve  insureds  of  the  heavy  financial 
burden  which  they  presently  bear.  Any 
lowering  of  the  percentage  figure  I  feel 
would  be  detrimental  and  imfair  to  Fed- 
eral employees. 

When  the  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program  was  being  established, 
it  was  intended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  share  equally  with  the 
employees  and  retirees  the  total  costs  of 
the  necessary  premiums.  This,  however, 
has  never  become  reality  and  amounts 
to  a  broken  promise.  Acceptance  of  this 
amendment  would  not  only  fail  to  purify 
the  conscience  of  Congress,  but  would 
continue  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
role  of  somewhat  less  than  a  first-rate, 
progressive,  model  employer 

Since  medical  expenses  have  contin- 
ually risen,  the  Government's  share  has 
decreased  to  24  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  program,  rather  than  the  38  per- 
cent it  paid  in  1960,  or  the  50  percent 
which  was  contemplated  as  the  Federal 
payment  when  the  program  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  figures  point  out  a  steadily 
deteriorating  situation  and  demonstrate 
^  the  urgency  of  relieving  Federal  em- 
X  ployees  and  retirees  of  the  unfair  burden 
of  bearing  the  major  share  of  continu- 
ously rambling  medical  rates.  If  this 
amendment  is  to  be  the  answer,  then  the 
Federal  employees  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
cerned and  alarmed,  for  this  amendment 
would  surely  perpetuate  an  inconscion- 
able  situation. 

The  Congress  has  been  committed  for 
some  years  to  the  concept  of  Federal 
employee  pay  comparability  with  private 
industry  pay.  This  concept  necessarily 
includes  Federal  employee  fringe  benefits 
as  compared  with  those  in  private  indus- 
try. In  the  private  sector  today,  a  ma- 
jority of  industries  management  pays  the 
entire  amount  of  medical  insurance 
premiums,  and  in  the  minority  of  those 
industry  plans  to  which  the  employees 
contribute,  management  pays  over  half 
of  the  cost.  Year  by  year,  it  is  the  im- 
pression that  the  percentage  of  manage- 
ment contribution  continues  to  increase. 
This  is  the  direction  in  which  our  society 
is  headed.  A  proposal  that,  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  the  employer  pays  far  below 
one-half  of  the  cost  simply  follows  behind 
comparable  practice  prevailing  in  private 
industry,  and  in  years  henceforth  will 
continue  to  be  even  more  out  of  line. 
Yet  we  are  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  not  put  us  in  step,  but  merely 
hamper  progress  and  keep  us  in  a  back- 
ward stage  of  health  benefits  program 
development. 

Premium  costs  have  Increased  be- 
tween 1960  and  1968  without  any  signif- 
icant increase  in  benefits:  and  the  in- 
dication is  also  that  people  were  addi- 
tionally required  to  almost  double  that 


amount  of  out-of-pocket  cash  they  spent 
on  medical  care  not  reimbursed  by  In- 
surance. A  continuation  of  this  practice 
is  unacceptable;  and  to  offer  token  ap- 
peasement, as  this  amendment  suggests, 
is  to  play  havoc  with  the  lives  of  Federal 
employees. 

The  Government  has  almost  totally 
neglected  to  redeem  its  promises  of  10 
years  ago  to  employees.  Only  once  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  has  the  formula  for 
sharing  of  premium  been  adjusted.  That 
was  in  1966.  Otherwise  it  was  a  decade  of 
"benign  neglect." 

Except  for  some  low-option  plans  and 
certain  self-only  erux)llinent5,  the  con- 
tribution by  Government  has  never  been 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost.  In 
fact,  it  has  never  exceeded  38  percent 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  em- 
ployees, and  now  is  at  a  threatening  low 
of  one-fourth  of  its  original  intention. 

This  lopsided  apportionment  of  costs 
was  not  what  the  86  th  Congress  had 
in  mind  in  approving  the  act.  The  printed 
report  that  accompanied  the  bill  at  en- 
actment included  the  following: 

The  Committee  recognized  that  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  Indicated  could  not  remain 
unchanged  over  a  long  period  of  years,  any 
more  than  the  cost  of  living  has  remained 
frozen.  Medical  care  costs  will  undoubtedly 
fluctuate  at  least  as  widely  as  other  items  of 
living  costs.  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  be  responsible  to 
the  needs  of  the  employees  and  will  appro- 
priately act  to  keep  the  proposed  program 
in  consonance  with  future  developments. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  simple  justice 
requires  that  the  Government  reverse 
the  trend  of  declining  employer  contribu- 
tions to  the  Federal  program.  I  urge  this 
body  to  reject  this  amendment,  which 
would  deny  employees  the  50-50  ratio 
Congress  promised  in  1960,  and  which  we 
are  attempting  to  deliver  today. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  request 
for  a  fair  shake  in  the  matter  of  health 
insurance  represents  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. The  correction  being  proposed  is 
long  overdue.  What  is  needed  is  positive 
action — now — to  fulfill  the  commitment 
made  by  Government  to  its  employees 
10  years  ago.  I  urge  the  defeat  oi  any 
amendment  that  would  deny  this 
promise. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
without  the  amendment  provides  for  a 
50-50  sharing  of  cost  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  employee.  It  is  a  com- 
promise measure.  The  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  reduce  the  50  per- 
cent the  Government  would  contribute 
to  38  percent. 

This  is  an  unfair  amendment  insofar 
as  the  Government  employee  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  had  other  bills  before 
our  committee  that  would  have  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  the  entire  100-percent  cost 
of  health  benefits.  One  bill  considered 
would  have  50 -percent  payment  by  the 
Government  for  the  first  period  of  time 
with  a  later  75 -percent  contribution  by 
the  Government,  and  still  later  100 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  mention  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  In  a  re- 


lease dated  May  18,  1970,  indicated  that 
the  fringe  benefits,  the  amount  paid  for 
life,  accident,  and  health  insurance  by 
private  industry,  averages  3.6  percent  over 
and  above  the  base  salary  of  the  em- 
ployee whereas  the  Government  pays 
only  1.6  percent  in  fringe  benefits,  which 
indicates  the  Government  is  lagging  con- 
siderably behind  private  Industry  in  this 
field. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment today  contributes  roughly  24 
percent  of  the  cost  of  health  benefits.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  me,  however,  that 
contribution  between  Government  and 
employees  should  be  on  an  equal,  a 
share-and-share-alike  basis,  between  the 
Government  and  the  employee.  There- 
fore, I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  As  the  biU 
presently  stands  it  will,  to  some  degree, 
help  Federal  employees  to  reach  the 
level  of  health  insurance  benefits  offered 
by  private  American  employers. 

The  inescapable  trend  in  private  em- 
plovTnent  has  been  directionally  pointed 
toward  noncontributory  health  insur- 
ance plans.  While  the  Federal  employee 
knows  that  the  Government  is  unable 
to  grant  him  a  noncontributory  health 
program  at  this  time,  he  would  humbly 
accept  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16968. 

This  bill  sliould  be  left  untampered 
with,  so  that  it  can  promote  a  moderate 
measure  of  relief  to  some  of  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  employees  and  annui- 
tants. If  passed  in  its  repxjrted  form,  it 
will  be  a  landmark  Ln  Government 
health  benefits.  It  will  restore  some  sen- 
sibility to  the  ridiculous  imbalance 
which  now  exists. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  little 
to  modernize  the  present  health  benefits 
program.  Something  on  a  larger  scale 
must  be  done  now  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships that  medical  costs  have  brought 
to  Federal  employees  and  retirees.  If 
adopted,  the  amendment  is  but  one 
more  failure  to  respond  to  Federal  em- 
ployee needs.  Fifty  percent  is  a  small 
price  to  ask  when  consideration  is  made 
of  the  trends  in  private  industry,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  and  the  increased 
medical  care  cost.  What  the  question 
boils  down  to  is  whether  Congress  will 
allow  a  continuation  of  a  "horse-and- 
buggy"  health  benefits  program,  or 
whether  it  will  make  a  positive  move  for 
a  trade-in  on  something  a  little  more 
dependable  and  modem. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  present 
insursuice  program  in  1960,  the  promise 
of  equal  sharing  between  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  Federal  Government 
was  the  intention.  However,  this  inten- 
tion has  never  materialized,  and  adop- 
tion of  this  proposed  amendment  would 
further  undermine  the  original  congres- 
sional intent. 

This  amendment,  by  decreasing  the 
proposed  legislation,  would  merely  per- 
petuate the  already  flagrant  inequity 
that  has  been  leveled  on  Federal  em- 
ployees by  the  Government. 

By  reason  of  periodic  increases  in 
premiums,  brought  on  mainly  by  rises  in 
medical  care  costs,  and  the  failure  of 
Government    to   be    responsive   to    the 
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needs  of  employees,  the  employee  has 
been  obliged  to  absorb  practically  the 
entire  amount  of  these  periodic  premium 
raises.  The  situation  today  finds  the 
average  Federal  employee  worse  off  than 
he  was  10  years  ago  when  the  law  was 
enacted.  This  amendment  would  involve 
only  a  small  percentage  of  what  is  nec- 
essary to  be  done,  and  if  it  is  adopted,  it 
will  be  outmoded  upon  acceptance. 

The  amendment  offered  is  a  negating 
factor  in  all  conceivable  ways.  I  urge 
that  it  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  objection  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  Congress  should  take  a  long 
look  at  the  facts  and  give  its  full  support 
to  the  legislation  without  amendment. 
The  burdens  of  the  unbalanced  share  of 
medical  expenditures  which  the  em- 
ployee in  Federal  Government,  and  the 
retiree  from  Federal  service,  has  to  face 
cannot  be  met  by  a  compromise  to  a 
lesser  figure. 

This  legislation,  as  approved  by  your 
committee,  would  provide  a  major  im- 
provement in  the  funding  formula  of  the 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, as  originally  adopted  and  as  it 
presently  exists.  To  accept  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  only  a  minor  im- 
provement to  an  evergrowing  problem, 
one  that  is  not  substantial  enough  to 
match  the  present  trends  in  private  in- 
dustry or  the  needs  of  Federal  retirees 
and  employees. 

When  the  Federal  health  program  was 
enacted  in  1959,  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  majority  of  employees  would  select 
coverage  under  low  options.  The  general 
intent,  based  on  the  legislative  history, 
would  indicate  that  the  Congress  desired 
to  set  the  Government's  share  of  the  cost 
at  50  percent.  However,  the  vast  majority 
of  employees  elected  coverage  under  high 
options,  making  it  evident  the  majority 
recognized  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
best  health  coverage  available.  In  each 
open  season  since  the  program  began  in 
1960.  the  net  result  has  shown  a  con- 
stant movement  to  high  option,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  90  percent  of 
all  persons  insured  now  hold  high-op- 
tion coverage.  Therefore.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  a  50-50  share  of  costs  based 
on  high  options,  rather  than  compromise 
by  amendment  to  a  figure  imfair  to  the 
vast  majority  of  those  enrolled  in  this 
proeram. 

Under  Public  Law  86-382.  passed  in 
1959,  the  Federal  employee  has  consist- 
ently paid  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  premium  costs.  This 
definitely  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
86th  Congress  in  approving  the  measure. 
and  it  definitely  should  not  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  91st  Congress  by  accepting 
the  amendment. 

The  first,  last,  and  only  adjustment 
made  in  the  Government's  share  of  the 
total  premium  cost  was  in  1966.  The  bi- 
weekly contribution  for  high  option, 
family  plan  increased  from  $3.12  to  $4.10 
or  about  31  percent.  This  during  a  period 
when,  as  indicated,  medical  expenses  in- 
creased by  52  percent.  Are  we  going  to 
stand  by  and  accede  to  an  amendment 
comparable  in  degree  to  the  action  taken 


in  1966?  The  answer  should  be  definitely 
not. 

The  cost  of  medical  care,  ."^ureery.  and 
hospitalization  has  skyrocketed  progres- 
sively since  the  enactment  of  the  act, 
and  corresponding  increases  in  premium 
costs  and  additional  types  of  coverage 
adopted  by  the  private  sector  Industry 
have  made  necessary  a  review  of  the  pro- 
gram to  determine  what  changes  are  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  after  10  years  of 
experience.  In  my  opinion.  H.R.  16968  Is 
the  minimal  aa^^wer  to  the  change  needed 
in  the  program.  To  establish  a  lesser 
ratio,  as  proposed  In  this  amendment, 
would  be  unjust  and  unharmonious  with 
the  cost  of  medical  care,  surgery,  and 
hospitalization 

Government  calculations  indicate  med- 
ical costs  have  been  rising  faster  than 
the  total  cost  of  living.  A  recent  actuarial 
study  of  the  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program  indicates  that  health 
insurance  premiums  will  double  over  the 
next  decade.  When  faced  with  this  study, 
can  the  Congress  consider  such  a  pro- 
posed amendment  featuring  a  lesser  ratio 
of  Government  and  employee  sharing? 
The  study  also  indicates  that  the  two 
Government -wide  plans  can  be  expected 
to  increase  premiums  from  10  percent  to 
35  percent  every  2  years  between  now 
and  1976.  with  biannual  increases  aver- 
aging between  20  and  25  percent.  What 
further  proof  is  needed  to  invalidate  the 
amendment  offered'' 

A  comparison  between  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nays  and  what  private 
employees  pay  for  the  health  benefits 
programs  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  It  is  expres.sed  in 
terms  of  a  percentage  of  basic  wages  and 
salaries.  The  contrast  is  striking.  Accord- 
ins  to  the  latest  figures,  some  3  6  percent 
of  private  wages  are  allocable  to  health 
benefits  programs,  whereas  the  Federal 
Government's  expenditure  for  the  same 
benefits  is  only  1.6  percent  of  wages.  This 
comparison  further  demonstrates  the 
need  for  H.R  16968  to  be  adopted  without 
any  reduction  in  the  percentage  rate 
recommended  by  your  committee. 

Should  there  be  a  mere  5-percent  im- 
provement in  benefits  in  1971.  1973.  and 
1975.  the  annual  premium  would  increase 
to  over  S900.  Unless  the  Government's 
contribution  toward  premium  is  In- 
creased from  the  present  yearly  legal 
maximum  of  SI 06  56 — 26  pay  periods 
times  54.10^1  wonder  how  many  of  the 
2' J  million  employees  and  their  5'j  mil- 
lion dependents  will  be  able  to  afford 
health  insurance  2.  3.  or  5  years  hence? 
Sure,  the  amendment  would  provide  re- 
lief, but  why  do  a  poor  job  when  a  good 
job  is  better? 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  burden 
placed  on  retirees,  who  must  continue  to 
pay  appreciable  premiums  beyond  the 
age  when  employees  in  private  industry 
are  given  free  medicare  hospital  cover- 
age. While  this  amendment  would  alle- 
viate this  problem  to  a  small  degree,  its 
adoption  would  place  a  severe  penalty  on 
retired  employees  who  have  paid  sub- 
stantial premiums  during  their  active 
working  years,  and  then  must  continue  to 
pay  a  large  percentage  of  the  premiums 
for  health  benefits  each  year  when  their 
income  is  at  its  lowest. 


The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  begin  catching  up  with  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  area  of  providing 
fringe  benefits  to  its  employees.  The 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  long  felt  that  the  Government 
should  be  a  leader  in  all  areas  including 
pay.  fringe  benefits,  and  so  forth  rather 
than  subscribing  to  a  policy  of  being  a 
poor  follower. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
House  to  unanimously  reject  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Gross  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  committee  bill.  I 
have  long  called  for  a  greater  Govern- 
ment contribution  toward  health  bene- 
fits for  our  Federal  employees.  Although 
the  present  bill  increases  that  contribu- 
tion, it  still  is  far  from  comparable  to 
that  provided  for  by  private  industry. 

The  Gross  amendment  would  further 
turn  back  the  clock  and  increase  dis- 
crimination against  our  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  is  only 
a  start  toward  increasing  the  fringe 
benefits  to  which  our  Federal  employees 
are  entitled  and  have  long  waited  for. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
amendment  and  support  the  bill  without 
any  amendments. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  health  plan 
was  enacted  in  1959.  the  intent  was  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  coverage.  Rising 
costs  of  health  benefits  have  been  the 
leading  factor  in  bringing  about  an  in- 
equitable ratio  between  employer  and 
employee  costs. 

One  of  the  undesirable  resists  of  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  86-382,  generated 
10  years  ago,  has  been  a  formula  where- 
by the  employee  has  consistently  paid 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  entire  pre- 
mium costs.  This  definitely  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  86th  Congress  in  ap- 
proving the  measure.  The  clear  intent 
was  no  less  than  a  50-50  sharing  of  costs. 

Medical  care  costs  have  increased  dur- 
ing those  10  years  since  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  86-382.  They  have  not  only 
matched  the  increases  in  all  other  items: 
they  have  outrun  them  by  a  great  mar- 
gin. 

From  1960  through  January  of  1969, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
items  in  the  index  budget  increased 
slightly  less  than  25  percent. 

During  Ihat  same  period,  the  amount 
of  all  medical  care  items  increased  by  52 
percent.  Contributing  factors  to  that 
amazing  figure  include  a  55-percent  in- 
crease in  physicians'  fees  and  a  155-per- 
cent increase  in  hospital  daily  charges. 
Only  charges  for  prescription  drugs  re- 
mained relatively  stable  during  the  same 
period. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  also  re- 
ported that  about  two-thirds  of  the  em- 
ployers with  contributory  arrangements 
paid  over  half  the  cost  of  hospitalization, 
surgical  and  medical  plans. 

The  first,  last,  and  only  adjustment 
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made  in  the  Goverrunent's  share  of  the 
total  premium  cost  was  in  1966.  The  bi- 
weekly contribution  for  high  option,  fam- 
ily plan  increased  from  $3.12  to  $4.10  or 
about  31  percent.  This  during  a  period 
when,  as  indicated,  medical  expenses  in- 
creased by  52  percent. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  to  determine 
who  is  going  to  insure  the  retired  Fed- 
eral employee,  and  how  his  insurance  is 
going  to  be  financed,  it  is  a  reasonable 
prediction  that:  First,  Federal  annui- 
tants are  soon  going  to  be  priced  out  of 
the  health  insurance  market:  or.  second, 
the  Federal  employees'  health  benefits 
program,  as  we  now  know  it,  will  cease  to 
exist. 

Retirees  pay  the  same  premium  and 
receive  pncisely  the  same  benefits  as 
active  employees.  There  are  two  things 
wrong  with  that  kind  of  setup.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Federal  retiree  can  ill 
afford  a  monthly  premium  ranging  from 
S25  to  $35  and  up  for  practically  the  same 
insurance  protection  the  average  married 
citizen  at  age  65  has  been  getting  under 
medicare  for  $8  per  month. 

Certainly,  cost  is  a  relevant  factor — 
along  with  all  the  other  factors  militating 
the  achievement  of  economic  justice  for 
Federal  workers  and  annuitants,  and  ful- 
fillment of  the  fundamental  pledge  of 
comparability.  The  key  to  reducing  prices 
is  not  a  stubborn  resistance  to  any  en- 
largement of  the  Government's  premium 
obligations.  The  wiser  course  would  be 
for  the  Government  to  bend  its  efforts, 
in  meaningful  ways,  to  slow  down  the 
spiraling  costs  of  medical  services. 

The  cruel  reality  is  that  a  workingman 
today  simply  caimot  afford  a  serious  ill- 
ness, the  end  value  of  which  is  often 
bankruptcy  and  death.  Tlie  working- 
man — any  person  of  moderate  means — 
receives  only  rudimentary  medical  at- 
tention and  is  prostrate  for  considerably 
longer  financially  than  he  is  medically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  urge  the 
overwhelming  rejection  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa    (Mr.  Gross). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  no  further  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  16968)  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  Gtovernment  contribu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  health  benefits 
coverage  of  Federal  employees  and  an- 
nuitants, and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1078,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT     OFFEKED    BY     MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  In  its  present  form  I  am, 
Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  reconunli  the  bill  H.R. 
16968  lo  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  with  instructions  to  report  it 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  1.  strike  "50  "  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereoJ  ■38." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
t;:c  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  146.  nays  200,  not  voting  85, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  211) 

YEAS— 146 


NAYS— 2(X) 


.^bbitt 
Abernethy 
?i.ta.\r 
Ar.derson, 

Cal!!. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Arends 
Ayres 
Baring 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 

Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Cabell 
Camp 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Cowper 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dicklneon 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 


Foreman 
Fountain 


O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 


Freltnghuysen    Pettis 


Frey 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grcver 
Gubser 
Halev 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 


Pickle 

Poage 

PoH 

Piice.  Tex. 

Quie 

R<>id.  111. 

Rhodes 

Roblson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Ruth 


Hansen,  Idaho    Sandman 


Hastings 

Hcsmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lantren 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClcry 

McClure 

McMillan 

Mahon 

MaiUiard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

May 

Mavne 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnfiball 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Natcher 

Obey 


Satt«rfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sktibltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith  NY 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Teagtie,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyman 

Zlon 


Addabbo 

Gialmo 

Albert 

Gibbons 

Alexander 

Gonzaiez 

Annunzlo 

Gray 

Asl;iey 

Green,  Pa 

Barrett 

GrifDn 

Bennett 

Glide 

BeviU 

Hagan 

Blaggl 

Halpem 

Blester 

HamUton 

Bingham 

Hanley 

Blanion 

Harrmgton 

Elatnlk 

Harf^ha 

Boggs 

Harvey 

Btland 

Hathaway 

Belling 

Hawkins 

Brademas 

Hays 

Bra  SCO 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Brlnkley 

Helitofki 

Brooks 

Henderson 

Brot^man 

Hogan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hohfield 

Brown,  Ohio 

Howard 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hungate 

Brcyhill,  Va. 

Hunt 

Buchanan 

Jacobs 

Burke.  Fla. 

Jamian 

Burke.  Mass. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Jone;.  Ala 

Burton.  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Button 

Karth 

B;.rne.  Pa. 

Kastennieier 

c:ark 

Kazen 

c:ay 

Kee 

c:eveland 

Kluczynskl 

Coheian 

K(.<:h 

Cor. vers 

K>; 

Ccrbett 

Kyros 

Cc  rmac 

Lenncn 

Culver 

Long.  Md. 

Daddario 

Lcwenst^ln 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Lukens 

Davis.  Ga. 

McDade 

de  la  Garza 

McFall 

Delar.ey 

McKnealiy 

Dcnohue 

Macdcnaid. 

Downing 

Ma.ss. 

Dulski 

Madden 

Eckhardt 

Matstinaga 

Edmcndson 

Meeds 

Edwards,  Calif.  Melcher 

Ell  berg 

Mikva 

Eshleman 

M:i!er,  Calif 

Evans.  Colo. 

Minish 

EvicE,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Fa:  Ion 

Mollohan 

Fasoell 

Monagan 

Feighan 

Moorhead 

Fish 

Morgan 

Flood 

Morse 

Ford. 

Moss 

William  D. 

Murphy,  lU. 

Friedel 

Murphy,  NY. 

Fulton  Pa 

Nichols 

Fiilton,  Tenn. 

Nix 

Gallfianakls 

OHara 

Gallagher 

Olsen 

Garmatz 

O'Neill.  Maas 

NOT  VOTING— 

Ariajns 

Dingell 

Anderson,  111. 

Edwards,  La. 

Anderson, 

Farbsteln 

Tenn. 

Findley 

Andrews, 

Fraser 

N.  Dak. 

Gaydcs 

Ash  brook 

Gettvs 

Aspinail 

Gi:bert 

Beau,  Md. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Griffiths 

Brock 

Hanna 

Broomfield 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hubert 

Bush 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hicks 

Caffery 

Horton 

Carey 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Carter 

Klrwan 

Cederberg 

Kleppe 

CeUer 

Kuykendall 

Chlsholm 

Leggett 

Clausen. 

Long,  La. 

DonH. 

McCarthy 

Cramer 

Mccncskey 

Cunnlngliam 

McCulloch 

Dawson 

McDonald, 

Denney 

Mich. 

Dent 

McEwen 

Devine 

MacGpecor 

Dlggs 

Mesklll 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

Pimie 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Rai:.ib«ck 

Bees 

Reid.  NY 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rod!  no 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla 

Roouey.  N  Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowtkl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Ste€d 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

SuiUvan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompaoc,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Wh!t« 

Whlt«hurst 

Wnght 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Mills 

Mlze 

Morton 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Pepper 

Podell 

Pollock 

Powell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

QuUlen 

R&ndaU 

Ranck 

Reifel 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Saylor 

Shipley 

Slak 

Slack 

Stratton 

Taft 

Welcker 

Whltten 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Cbarlea  H. 
Wyatt 
WvUc 


Ford.  G«nld  R.  O'Konekl 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 
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The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlllnoU. 

Mr.  Mills  wlUi  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.   Aspinall  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Whit  ten  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Podeil  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arltansas  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Beall. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCulIoch. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Cunnlnghiim. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Horton 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Gaydoe  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr   Plndley. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  GrllHihs  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.    Farbsteln    with    Mr.    MacGregor. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  TaTt. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Weicker. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Myers  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Messrs.  FOLEY.  BRAY,  and  WIDNALL 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  284.  nays  57,  not  voting  90, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  ai2] 

TKAS— 384 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Gain. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Ayrea 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 

BOKgS 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brsdemas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 


Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

Bjrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Cooabla 

Conte 

Conyers 

Ccrbett 

Gorman 


Coughlln 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

D»7er 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Brans.  Golo. 

Evlns.  Term. 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 


Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gailflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gannatz 
Giaimo 
Gibt>ons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hftijan 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Ha.Tlngton 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Helsloski 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Ka:'en 
Kee 
Keith 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Lennon 
Uoyd 


.\bemethy 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Arends 

Baring 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton.  Utah 

Camp 

Carter 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Crane 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Die  Vinson 

Duncan 


111. 
NY. 


Long.  Md 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCluro 

McDadc 

McFall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maliliard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 

Muishall 

MoUuhan 
Munagan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mcsher 

Mos."^ 

Murphy, 

Murphy. 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OKonski 

Olsen 

ONeal.  Ga 

O  Neill.  Mabs 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Preyer,  NC. 

Price,  111. 

Purcell 

Quie 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

NATS— 67 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Goldwater 

Gross 

Hall 

Jonas 

King 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Liijan 

McClory 

Mann 

Mavne 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 90 


Roe 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ri)oney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Hyan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Snnver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watsou 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Widuall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Mizell 

Montgomery 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Reld.  111. 

Rousselot 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmlta 

Sebellus 

Skubitz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

WatU 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyman 


Adams 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Beall,  Md. 
BeU,  Calif. 
Blatnlk 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 


Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Caffery 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dawson 
Denney 
Dent 


Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Edwards,  l£L. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Flndley 

Fraser 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Griffiths 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 


Heckler,  Mass. 

EUcks 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

Mcculloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 


MacGregor 
MeskUl 

Mills 

Mlze 

Morton 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Pepper 

Podeil 

Pollock 

PoweU 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

QuiUen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Relfel 
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Rivers 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Ruppe 

Saylor 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Stratton 

Taft 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Vigorito 

Weicker 

Whitten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatl 
Wylle 


So  the  bUl  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   armounced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.   Aspinall  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Podeil  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Gaydoe  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Bell  of  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Grlfflths  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  MeskUl. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

B£r.  Adams  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Bir.  Saylor. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Itr.  Taft. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waahlngton  with  Mr. 
Weicker. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Myers  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Puclnskl, 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed.  H.R.  16968,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader's  inquiry,  we 
have  no  fuither  business  for  the  week 
and  will  ask  to  go  over  until  Monday 
after  the  announcement  of  tlie  program. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  District  day  and  we  have 
two  District  bills. 

H.R.  18086,  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner  to  sell  or  ex- 
change certain  real  property  in  Prince 
William  County,  Va.;  and 

H.R.  17146,  to  amend  the  act  incorpo- 
rating Columbian  College — the  George 
Washington  University. 

Also,  while  this  is  not  on  the  whip 
notice,  there  may  be  conference  reports 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Also  for  Monday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  there  are  scheduled: 

H.R.  17654,  Legislative  Reorganization 
Art  of  1970.  Open  rule  with  4  hours  of 
debate. 

H.R.  13100,  to  extend  programs  for 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions. 
Open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  14237,  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963.  Open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  16542,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards.  Open  rule  with 

2  hours  of  debate. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  i  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  notice  some  blank  spaces  at  the  bottom 
of  the  program  for  next  week  and  I  fully 
expected  to  find  there  some  notation  as 
to  when  I  might  expect  to  get  a  little 
recess  to  go  fishing  or  for  some  of  us  to 
go  fishing  for  votes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  give 
the  gentleman  a  definitive  answer  at  this 
time,  but  I  expect  that  the  last  2  weeks 
of  August  £ind  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber might  possibly  be  recess  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  takes  real  good  care 
of  it.  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  3215 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 
the  arts  and  humanities  bill,  S.  3215,  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night  to 
file  the  conference  report  to  he  printed 
in  the  Record  under  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
call  No.  212  I  was  luiavoidably  detained 
with  a  delegation  in  my  oflBce  and  was 
imable  to  vote.  If  I  had  been  here,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  212  I  was  called  out  of  the 
Chamber.  If  I  had  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  EXPRESSES 
RESERVATIONS  CONCERNING  HJR. 
16920,  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  McMillan  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McMillan,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Mills  bill,  H  Jl.  16920,  in  connection  with 
textile  imports,  I  have  heard  a  rumor 
that  some  members  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry have  expressed  reservations  con- 
cerning this  proposed  legislation. 

My  interest  in  this  legislation  is  to 
protect  the  textile  industry  and  its  em- 
ployees. We  all  know  that  by  permitting 
textiles  to  be  shipped  into  this  country 
from  cheap  labor  markets,  we  are  de- 
stroying the  textile  industry  in  both 
South  Carolina  and  the  entire  Nation, 
thereby  causing  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  valuable,  skilled  employees  to 
lose  their  jobs. 

I  am  certain  there  is  nothing  in  the 
textile  bill  which  would  jeopardize  the 
export  of  tobacco  from  this  country  as 
other  countries  certainly  need  our  tobac- 
co to  produce  good  cigarettes. 

I   am    inserting    a    letter   from     the 


Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Co.,  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Coker 
Co.  is  the  largest  tobacco  seed  company 
in  the  Nation  and  its  president,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Coker  of  Hart&ville,  S.C,  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  agriculturists  in  this 
country.  He  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
tobacco  industry  since  his  company  is 
located  in  my  congressional  distnct  and 
tobacco  is  the  largest  money  crop.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Coker  has  not  only  the  tobac- 
co industry,  but  other  farm  products 
and  the  textile  industry  of  our  State 
and  the  Nation  at  heart.  We  are  equal- 
ly interested  in  cotton  and  textiles  and 
will  do  everything  possible  to  see  that 
the  Government  places  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles coming  into  our  country  from  cheap 
laoor  markets. 

I  hope  everj-  Member  of  Congress  will 
take  time  to  read  Mr.  Coker's  letter, 
which  follows: 

CoKEB's  PrDtcREtn  Seed  Co., 
Hartsville,  S.C,  June  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Wilbur  Mills, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  VS. 
House  of  Representatives ,  Washington, 
DC. 

Deab  Conoressman  Mills  :  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  textile  import  legislation  known  as 
the  Mills  BUI  (HR  16920),  which  you  have 
Introduced  In  Congress,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  cotton  production  In 
the  United  States. 

Our  company  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged In  seed  breeding  and  development  of 
Improved  varieties  of  the  principal  southern 
field  crops  which  include  cotton,  tobacco, 
soybeans,  wheat  and  corn.  The  export  market 
for  all  of  these  farm  commodities  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

The  many  issues  involved  in  your  proposed 
legislation  have  been  widely  discussed  pro 
and  con.  The  purpose  of  this  letter,  copy  of 
which  will  be  released  to  the  news  media  In 
the  agricultural  areas  of  the  South,  is  to  re- 
spond to  the  argument  advanced  by  some 
opponents  of  the  measure  that  its  passage 
would  result  In  retaliation  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  a  broad  range  of  American  agri- 
cultural export  products. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  agricul- 
tural export  market,  notably  Japan,  to  Amer- 
ican farm  interests,  the  natural  concern  felt 
for  any  legislation  which  might  have  a  dam- 
aging effect  on  any  segment  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  is  understandable.  However. 
this  concern  is  not  Justified  by  the  facts  of 
international  trade  as  it  exists  today. 

Actually,  textile  Imports  hare  no  direct 
relation  to  exports  of  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Our  trade  with  Japan  is  the  best  ex- 
ample. Japan  is  the  leading  foreign  market 
for  American  farm  products.  Last  year,  Japan 
purchased  from  the  United  States  about  $1.1 
blUlon  worth  of  wheat,  com,  feed,  grain  sor- 
ghum, tobacco,  cattle,  hides,  lemons,  alfalfa 
meal,  soybeans,  cotton,  tallow  and  other  farm 
products.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
purchased  from  Japan  about  $4.9  billion 
worth  of  products,  mainly  manufactured 
goods.  Japan's  total  ptirchases  from  the  U.S. 
came  to  (3.5  billion.  This  left  a  difference  of 
about  91.4  billion  In  favor  of  Japan  or  a  def- 
icit m  that  amount  for  the  United  States. 

With  such  a  favorable  trade  balance,  grow- 
ing larger  every  year  as  a  result  of  a  care- 
fully sheltered  home  market  and  aggressive 
and  often  subsidized  selling  abroad,  the  Jap- 
anese are  In  no  position  to  talk  about  "re- 
taliation". Japan's  gross  national  product  Is 
increasing   10  to  14  per  cent  annually,  and 
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today  it  is  the  second  largest  In  the  free 
world.  Japan's  economy  Is  moving  rapidly 
toward  heavy  industrialization,  and  as  a  re- 
sult. Is  dependent  more  and  more  on  Imports 
of  agricultural  products. 

It  IS  a  well  established  fivct  that  Japan 
buys  needed  raw  materials  wherever  and 
whenever  it  can  get  the  best  price,  most  re- 
liable source  of  supply  and  best  trading 
terms.  This  is  illustrated  In  recent  years  by 
rls.ng  textile  Imports  from  Japan  and  fall- 
ing raw  cotton  exports.  Since  1965.  Japanese 
imports  of  US.  agricultural  products  in- 
creased from  $901  million  to  about  »1  billion 
in  1969.  an  increase  of  11  per  cent.  Over  the 
same  period  U  S.  purcha-ses  from  Japaii  rose 
from  $2.4  billion  to  $4  9  billion,  on  increase 
of  104  per  cent 

Japan  sells  virtually  no  cotton  textiles  in 
Mexico,  vet.  last  year  Japan  imported  more 
raw  cotton  from  MexiCJ  than  it  did  the 
United  States 

Tob-KCo  13  another  case  in  point 
The  United  States  is  the  major  suppher  of 
tobacco  to  Japan  In  1969.  we  sold  $49  mil- 
lion worth  of  tobacco  to  Japan  for  a  74  per 
cent  share  of  us  total  tobacco  purchases.  But 
to  argue  that  the  imposition  of  reasonable 
restraints  on  U.S.  textile  imports  trom  Japan 
w.;i  mean  a  reduction  in  her  American  to- 
bacco purchases  is  contrary  to  simple  eco- 
nomic facts.  Japan  buys  tobacco  and  other 
raw  materials  from  those  countries  from 
which  she  can  ootain  the  best  prices  quality, 
and  trading  terms.  This  she  will  continue  to 
do.  There  is  really  no  relationship  between 
our  Japanese  textile  .mports  and  our  exports 
of  tobacco  to  her  In  1966.  Japan  sent  us  $415 
million  worth  of  textiles.  She  bought  from 
us  $46  million  worth  of  tobacco  In  1969,  her 
textile  exports  to  the  US.  totaled  $540  mil- 
lion in  value,  while  her  tobacco  Imports  from 
us  reached  $49  million  While  textile  Im- 
ports rose  by  $125  mUlion  worth,  tobacco 
exports  rose  by  only  S3  million 

Under  your  legislation  pending  m  Con- 
gress, there  would  be  no  reason  for  Japan 
to  curtail  Its  purchases  of  cotton,  tobacco  or 
any  other  farm  commodities  The  bill  does 
not  seek  to  cut  off  all  textile  imports.  On 
the  contrary,  It  encourages  the  President 
to  negotiate  reasonable  agreements  with 
exporting  nations.  Only  if  a  country  refused 
to  enter  Into  a  voluntary  agreement  would 
the  specific  limitations  outlined  in  the  bill 
apply. 

The  United  States  textile  Industry  Is  by 
tax  the  biggest,  best  and  most  dependable 
market  for  American  grown  cotton,  and  It.s 
economic  health  and  well-being  are  highly 
Important  to  our  national  economy.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  should  be  sup- 
ported by  farm  people  and  their  leadership 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Robert  R    Coker. 

President. 


ALBERT    RAINS    SPEECH    CONTEST 
WINNERS 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  three 
winning  speeches  in  the  annual  Albert 
Rains  Speech  Contest  held  at  Snead 
State  Junior  College  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  This  contest,  which  is 
sponsored  by  former  Congressman  Rains, 
gives  the  students  at  Snead  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings on  vital  topics.  These  speeches  are 
always  interesting  and  informative  and 
show  the  intense  concern  today's  stu- 


dents have  for  the  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in 
the  Record  copies  of  the  three  winning 
speeches  and  offer  my  congratulaUoios 
to  the  winners. 
This  year's  winners  are: 
First    place:    Larry    Buchanan,    1600 
O'Brig  Avenue,  Gunlersville,  Ala.  35976. 
StH:ond    place:    Mrs.    Cindy    Godwin, 
Route  2,  Horton.  Ala.  35980. 

Third  place:  Freddie  Henley,  Route  1, 
Gimterville.  Ala.  35976. 

Shovld  18-Year-Olds  Vote? 
(By  Larry  Rogers  Buchanan  1 
What  are  our  youth?  We  are  people  who 
have  interests  m  the  succes.-,es  of  our  city, 
our  stale  and  our  nation.  We  are  people  who 
have  something  to  offer  this  nation  and  its 
people. 

We  are  not  all  rioters;  but  neither  are  we 
all  good.  The  majority  of  our  students  are 
prepared  tu  stand  for  this  nation  und  ita 
beliefs.  We  are  ready  to  tell  the  world  that 
this  nation  Is  great  and  that  Its  goals  are 
going  to  be  successful  because  we  are  going 
to  make  them  that  way. 

By  the  time  we  are  eighteen  years  old,  we 
have  already  come  into  contact  with  many 
of  the  problems  that  face  this  nation.  We 
have  already  come  Into  contact  with  the 
poor.  We  have  met  the  sick.  We  ha.e  met 
the  hungry  We  have  developed  sympathy 
and  compassion  for  the  people  who  are  af- 
fected by  these  conditions. 

We  want  to  make  changes:  but  wc  don't 
necessarily  want  to  make  those  changes  that 
the  radio,  and  television,  and  newspapers 
say  that  we  wish  to.  We  don't  necessarily 
want  to  burn  the  colleges.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  youth  want  to  learn. 
We  don't  necessarily  want  to  trample  on  the 
fliig.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  us  still  ap- 
preciate what  it  stands  for:  the  symbol 
of  freedom,  the  symbol  of  rights  for  all  men, 
and  the  great  heritage  that  it  represents: 
Washington's  fighting.  Henry's  statement 
that  still  rings  through  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

We  want  to  make  changes,  yes.  We  want 
to  change  the  conditions  that  prevent  man 
from  having  a  happy  life.  We  want  to  thwart 
disease.  We  want  to  improve  education.  We 
want  to  alleviate  poverty. 

Many  of  us  will,  in  the  next  few  years,  be 
fighting  for  our  flag  and  all  of  us  will  be 
fighting  the  problems  that  this  nation  must 
face. 

We  are  interested  in  good  government  more 
so  than  any  other  age  group.  Just  look  at 
the  polls  that  are  taken  In  our  high  schools 
and  colleges  during  the  governor's  race  and 
the  senate  race  and  the  presidential  race. 
.\\.  these  polls  there  Is  a  better  turn  out  than 
there  Is  at  the  polling  place  on  election  day. 
We  are  constantly  bombarded  with  head- 
lines in  newspapers  and  on  radios  and  on 
television  that  tell  us  of  the  Ills  of  our 
nation  Constantly  we  hear  about  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face  as  a  nation.  We  know  these 
problems  that  we  face,  and  we  wish  to  be 
able  to  help  solve  them. 

We  are  responsible.  Most  of  us  have  learned 
responsibility  by  having  had  Jobs  which 
told  us  that  responsibility  Is  a  good  word. 

We  are  more  highly  educated  than  the 
twenty  one  year  old  group  was  when  the 
twenty  one  year  old  age  limit  was  set.  By 
eighteen,  most  of  us  have  graduated  from 
high  school  and  most  of  us  have  started  to 
attend  a  college  or  trade  school  or  business 
school.  This  Is  a  new  thing  compared  to  the 
time  when  the  twenty  one  year  old  limit 
was  set. 

What  makes  the  big  difference  In  educa- 
tion Is  that  we  have  better  facilities  and 
classes  through  which  we  are  able  to  learn 
about  world  affairs.  We  have  already  had 
many    years    of    history.    We    have    studied 


geography.  We  have  studied  In  a  limited 
amount  the  field  of  space  and  we  have  al- 
ready learned  about  the  stock  market.  We 
have  the  chance  to  learn  to  vote  through 
having  Sttident  Council  on  a  widespread 
basis. 

Most  people  when  thinking  of  this  new 
age  for  voters  think  that  if  a  person  is  old 
enough  to  go  fight  for  his  country,  he  Is 
old  enough  to  vote.  Just  giving  a  man  a  gun 
does  not  make  him  qualified  to  vote.  The 
thing  that  does  make  him  qualified  is  Inter- 
est. We  are  Interested  in  better  education. 
We  are  interested  In  better  government.  We 
are  Interested  In  being  able  to  help  fight 
man's  problems  that  prevent  his  having  a 
good  life. 

We  learn  many  things  from  our  parents. 
From  them  we  iearn  the  problems  of  this 
nation.  We  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  solutions 
to  our  problems  and  not  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lems. We  do  want  to  vote. 

Eighteen  year  olds  should  be  able  to  vote 
because  we  are  qualified:  we  have  been  ex- 
posed to  our  problems,  we  want  better  gov- 
ernment, and  v.e  w.int  to  vote.  If  we  are  al- 
lowed to  vote  now,  we  can  be  better  prepared 
to  be  good  leaders  later  because  wc  will 
know  how  to  be  responsible  In  making 
decisions. 

You  cannot  have  freedom  without  respon- 
sibility. If  you  will  give  us  the  right  to  vote. 
we  win  do"  our  best  to  exercise  that  right 
responsibly. 

Should  18-Year-Olds  'Vote? 
(By  Cindy  Godwin) 
For  a  nation  that  has  historically  con- 
cerned itself  with  enlarging  the  electorate, 
the  United  States  has  always  treated  one 
large  group  of  citizens  with  curious  neglect. 
Over  the  years,  five  major  groups  ha\e  been 
added  to  the  voting  ranks;  the  landle:2S.  Ne- 
groes, women,  citizens  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  refugees  from  the  poll  tax.  Yet 
America,  a  nation  obsessed  with  youth,  with 
half  Its  population  under  25.  does  not  let  a 
citizen  vote  until  he  Is  21.  An  18-year-old 
can  be  drafted,  he  can  be  held  responsible 
before  the  law,  and  can  even  be  given  the 
death  penalty  In  some  states,  but  he  can- 
not cast  a  ballot  except  In  Kentucky  and 
Georgia. 

The  Idea  of  18  year  olds  voting  first  reached 
Capitol  Hill  In  1942  and  President  Elsenhower 
lost  a  1954  bid  to  lower  the  nation's  voting 
age  bv  a  mere  5  votes.  In  1968,  President 
Johnson  proposed  the  26th  Amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age,  which  was  also  killed. 
President  Nixon  has  again  proposed  the 
amendment  but  the  chances  are  growing  dim 
that  it  will  pass. 

Why  should  18  years  olds  be  given  the 
privilege  of  voting?  President  Johnson  ex- 
pressed It  this  way.  "The  young  people  of 
America  In  this  decade,"  he  declared,  "are 
far  more  ready,  far  better  qualified,  far  more 
able  to  discharge  the  highest  duty  of  citi- 
zenship than  any  generation  of  the  past." 
The  weight  of  recent  physiological  and  psy- 
chological evidence  suggests  the  the  U.S.  18 
year  old  Is  not  appreciably  different  from  a 
21  year  old.  The  voting  age  of  21.  after  all. 
survives  in  the  U.S.  as  the  age  of  maturity 
more  because  of  legal  conveniences  and 
medieval  custom  than  through  biological  ne- 
cessity. "Based  on  everything  we  know,"  says 
Dr.  C.  Keith  Connors,  director  of  the  Child 
Development  Laboratory  at  Mass.  General 
Hoepltal,  "an  extra  three  years  Is  not  go- 
ing to  add  to  emotional  stability  or  ma- 
turity." 

Equally  Important,  according  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Shoben,  director  of  Academic  Affairs  for 
th«  American  Council  on  Education,  today's 
-''18  year  olds  are  well-informed.  They  stay  In 
school  longer,  more  of  them  get  high  school 
diplomas,  and  more  of  them  go  on  to  col- 
lege than  ever  before.  Furthermore,  the  media 
all  keep  the  young  Informed  about  what  Is 
happening.    In    fact,    Shoben    believes,    the 
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scores  that  young  people  make  on  achlev- 
ment  tests  show  that  they  know  more  about 
the  world  than  their  parents  did  at  the  same 
age.  Mr.  Shoben  says,  "One  of  the  major 
problems  for  youth  is  that  they  are  biologi- 
cally men  and  women  and  they  have  the  same 
Information  as  men  and  women  have,  but 
they  are  excluded  from  making  decisions  and 
acting  as  adults. 

The  most  frequently  heard  argument  in 
favor  of  letting  younger  people  vote  Is  this: 
If  a  man  Is  old  enough  to  fight  and  die  for 
his  country  In  the  armed  forces,  he  is  old 
enough  to  vote.  Way  over  one-fourth  of  the 
American  troops  In  Viet  Nam  are  under  21. 
Why  shouldn't  these  young  men  be  allowed 
to  "vote  for  the  man  they  will  ultimately 
take  orders  from,  the  President. 

If  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  to  the  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  they  will  Join  the  more 
militant  minority  of  their  fellow  students  and 
engage  In  destructive  activities. 

Another  argument  for  lowering  the  voting 
age  Is  that  It  would  stimulate  interest  In 
public  affairs.  We  young  people  have  been 
accused  of  being  too  Idealistic.  But  maybe 
that  Is  Just  what  our  government  needs,  a 
little  more  idealism  and  optimism. 

I  am  20  years  old  now.  but  when  I  was  18 
and  a  senior  in  high  school,  I  felt  the  voting 
age  should  de.inltely  be  lowered.  I  still  feel 
the  same  way.  and  I  will  continue  to  work 
to  have  it  lowered  so  that  maybe  by  the 
time  I  have  children  and  t'.ey  become  18. 
they  will  be  able  to  have  a  voice  In  our 
nation.  America  is  a  wonderful  country.  God 
hi\s  truly  shed  his  grace  on  us.  We  younger 
people  would  like  to  make  It  even  greater, 
and  I  know  we  can  if  we  are  ever  given  the 
opportunity. 

Shovld   18-Ye.\r-Olds  'Vote? 
(By  Freddie  Henley) 
If    you    dont    think    18-year-olds    should 
j;  vote,  I  suggest  you  visit  any  Army  Medical 

0  Center  In  this  country.  Go  and  talk  to  the 
X  thousands  of  young  men   who  are  crippled 

1  and  scarred  for  life  as  a  result  of  their  In- 
volvement in  a  war  in  southeastern  Asia. 
Many   cf    these    young    men   don't    vote. 

In  1968  over  10  million  young  Ameri- 
cans between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  They  were  refused 
the  privilege  of  helping  to  select  their  future 
leaders. 

At  present,  there  are  over  3  million  people 
under  21  who  are  married.  Many  have  chil- 
dren. They  are  unable  to  vote. 

More  than  6  million  young  people  be- 
tween ages  18  and  21  work  and  pay  taxes. 
They  are.  therefore,  taxed  without  repre- 
sentation. It  was  not  too  many  years  ago 
that  taxes  without  representation  was  one 
of  the  battle  cries  for  a  revolution. 

Eighteen  year  old  men  and  women  facing 
criminal  charges  are  brought  Into  adult,  not 
Juvenile,  courts  to  be  tried. 

All  of  the  points  Just  mentioned  are  valid 
reasons  for  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 
There  are,  however,  other  reasons  Just  as 
Important. 

Today's  world  Is  fast  and  action  packed. 
The  activities  of  this  age  are  keyed  on  the 
young  people.  Almost  everywhere  you  turn, 
advertising  beckons  the  youth.  Fashions, 
movies,  television,  music — all  center  on 
young  people. 

The  youth  of  today  are  Involved.  They 
know  more  and  are  better  Informed  on  vital 
Issues.  It  Is  a  proven  fact  that  more  young 
people  graduate  from  high  school  and  col- 
lege today  than  In  any  other  age. 

Earlier  this  week  a  newscast  reported  on  a 
proposal  made  by  the  United  States  senator 
from  the  state  of  Washington.  He  suggested 
that  during  election  times,  college  campuses 
should  close  for  two  weeks  to  allow  students 
to  participate  In  campaign  work  for  their 
favorite  candidate.  The  majority  of  college 
students  who  work  In  political  campaigns 
cannot  vote. 


Throughout  America,  political  leaders  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  18  year  olds  are  con- 
cerned and  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  this 
country.  In  the  words  of  former  President 
Johnson: 

"The  young  people  of  America  In  this  dec- 
ade are  far  more  ready,  far  better  qualified, 
far  more  able,  to  discharge  the  highest  duty 
of  citizenship  than  any  generation  of  the 
past." 

President  Nixon,  former  Presidents  John- 
fon.  Kennedy,  and  Elsenhower  all  have  ac- 
knowledged that  18  year  olds  should  vote. 
Yet  nothing  has  been  done. 

Other  countries  around  the  world  allow  18 
year  olds  to  vote.  Israel.  Uruguay,  and  Bra- 
zil, all  have  a  voting  age  of  18  without  any 
obvious  trouble  or  confusion. 

I  am  sure  that  at  one  time  or  another  you 
have  heard  the  saying,  ".\merlca's  greatest  re- 
source is  her  young  people."  Well,  If  this 
statement  Is  true,  then  America  Is  wasting 
that  valuable  resource.  The  young  people  of 
this  country  are  shackled  and  rendered  vir- 
tually useless  by  a  medieval  law  that  passed 
from  reason  years  ago.  The  voting  age  of  21 
survives  In  the  United  States  more  because  of 
custom  and  legal  convenience  than  any- 
thing else. 

By  concerning  and  better  educating  them- 
selves on  Issues  that  confront  this  country, 
the  young  people  have  earned  and  well  de- 
serve the  right  to  vote  at  age  18. 


REALITIES  REQUIRE  BARGAINING 
IN  CHANGE  OF  COMMITMENT  TO 
KOREA 

'  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
formation that  Secretary  Rogers  is  indi- 
cating an  accelerated  action  on  pre- 
viously indicated  intentions  to  withdraw 
at  once  troop  strength  in  Korea  disturbs 
us.  The  move  if  taken  now  would  be  ill 
timed  in  our  opinion.  'Whereas  it  is  cor- 
rect now  and  actually  overdue  to  discuss 
a  new  stance  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  a  matter 
which  takes  careful  planning  and  deli- 
cate and  selective  timing. 

My  own  view  of  the  matter  is  being 
conveyed  to  Secretary  Laird  with  copies 
to  Secietary  Rogers  and  to  President 
Nixon.  The  text  of  those  views,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  included  below: 

Following  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  com- 
pletely threw  off  its  traditional  tendency  to 
remain  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
America  has  given  generously  of  Its  human, 
financial  and  material  resources  In  the  re- 
construction and  Improvement  of  many  areas 
of  the  world.  Nor  has  all  this  activity  been 
without  reward  Our  sales  and  Investment 
experience  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  growth  of  both  production  and  wealth 
in  our  own  nation. 

We  are  now  facing  a  serious  re-evaluatlon 
of  our  overseas  commitment  program.  Domes- 
tic economic  and  political  conditions  are 
placing  severe  restraints  upon  the  Washing- 
ton policy-makers.  Although  these  domestic 
conditions  are  compelling,  it  Is  hoped  that 
we  will  not  allow  our  short  term  problems  at 
home  to  seriously  distort  and  damage  our 
long  term  foreign  policy  and  our  interna- 
tional Interests  abroad. 

L.ast  week  we  marked  the  anniversary  of 
our  original  Involvement  in  Korea.  It  might 
be  well  to  tise  this  country  and  our  commit- 
ments there  as  an  Illustrative  case.  There 
is  presently  some  suggestion  relative  to  re- 
ducing our  troop  strength  in  the  immediate 
future.  Let  tis  examine  the  ramifications  of 
any  precipitous  and  ill-planned  exercise  to 
accomplish  such  an  end. 


South  Korea  was  the  first  point  of  con- 
frontation in  Asia  In  the  blpolarized  world  of 
East  and  West  Its  economic  and  geograph- 
ical conditions  were  most  unfavorable  but  the 
indomitable  will  and  the  boundlese  ener- 
gies of  Its  i>eople  have  countered  much  of 
this.  Unquestionably,  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  particularly 
under  President  Park,  make  of  It  one  of  the 
most  successful  examples  of  the  worth  of 
.American  foreign  assistance  programs.  May 
we  hasten  to  point  out.  however,  that  knowl- 
edgeable and  thoughtful  study  of  existing 
conditions  would  warn  against  an  overestl- 
matlon  of  present  stability  In  Korea 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  Improvement 
and  a  welcomed  and  genuine  emergence  of 
self-confidence  and  self-reliance.  But  the 
truth  Is  all  of  this  Is  still  fragile,  and  needs 
some  additional  care  before  It  can  be  counted 
to  flourish  on  its  own.  When  one  calculates 
the  great  sacrifice  and  suffering  of  the  Ko- 
rean people  and  in  partnership  therewith  the 
losses  and  expenses  of  the  American?  and 
other  allies;  when  one  recounts  the  impres- 
sive efforts  for  economic  improvement  mus- 
tered by  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
matching  investments  over  the  years  by  U.S. 
Aid  and  technical  assistance;  it  Is  not  a  thing 
one  would  lightly  place  at  risk. 

The  truth  Is  that  a  sudden  and  present 
withdrawal  of  our  two  divisions  from  Korea 
would  do  Just  that,  placing  in  Jeopardy  not 
only  all  that  we  have  gl\en  and  Invested  in 
the  past  but  make  highly  questionable  the 
future  goal  which  now  appears  so  close  to 
realization.  1  e  .  that  point  at  which  the  Ko- 
reans would  have  reached  a  plateau  of  social, 
economic.  Eind  political  stability. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  situation 
which  must  be  understood  and  appreciated ; 
the  factual  situation  and  the  psychological 
situation.  Factually  the  South  Koreans  have 
placed  their  emphasis  and  efforts  on  private 
and  public  economic  expansion  and  internal 
improvement.  Although  they  have  sustained 
an  outside  burden  of  tax  and  manpower 
commitment  to  military  security,  the  basic 
reliance  has  been  upon  the  presence  of 
American  troops  In  the  country  and  military 
aid.  On  the  other  hand,  commencing  with 
far  more  natural  resources  and  already  avail- 
able industrial  capacity,  the  North  Koreans 
have  placed  their  country  into  an  aU  out  war 
economy,  with  all  their  people,  all  their  basic 
production  and  all  their  moral  readiness 
aimed  at  an  eventual  invasion  and  take-over 
in  South  Korea.  To  achieve  that  end,  they 
also  rely  on  China  and  Russia  lor  material, 
financial  and  technical  aid. 

When  one  knows  and  accepts  these  facts, 
then  the  psychological  situation  can  be  un- 
derstood and  appreciated.  The  South  Ko- 
reans are  all  too  painfully  aware  of  the 
situation  in  the  North.  They  realize  how  im- 
portant the  reliance  factor  remains  relative 
to  a  visible  U.S.  umbrella.  Should  the  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  these  troops  occur,  the 
result  would  not  be  hard  to  anticipate;  rath- 
er, the  confidence  and  determination  of  the 
Korean  people  to  resist  the  aggressive  North 
would  collapse.  Domestic  investment  and  ef- 
fort would  fall.  Foreign  investment  would  be 
periled  and  a  healthy  history  of  improve- 
ment and  reconstruction  could  be  lost. 

May  we  suggest  an  alternative  with  a  more 
sensible  scheduling  and  of  more  assurance 
for  the  future  all  of  us  would  like  to  achieve. 

First;  Korea  should  be  requested  imme- 
diately to  take  greater  responsibility  for  de- 
fending the  Armistice  line  at  the  D.M.Z.  The 
Korean  government  should  assign  one  or 
two  additional  divisions  to  the  Ylm-Jln  River 
area  and  allow  the  2nd  division  of  the  U.S. 
Army  to  drop  back  from  the  D.M.Z  and  be 
free  from  pmtrol  assignment.  This  would  In- 
crease the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  p<irt 
of  the  Koreans  and  save  the  U.S.  further 
casualties  from  small  scale  contacts  with  the 
enemy. 

Second;  Immediate  and  thorough  research 
should  be  undertaken  to  determine  what  la 
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required  toT  Korea  to  defend  Itself  without 
further  U^.  assistance.  Proper  measures, 
such  as  establishment  of  some  armament  fac- 
tories and  a  fuller  modernization  of  military 
hardware,  should  precede  the  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal. 

Third:  Since  any  sensible  program  of  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  will  take  three  to  Ave  years,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Korean  government  to  dispatch  addi- 
tional Korean  troops  to  Vietnam  if  It  would 
assist  and  accelerate  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
that  conflict. 

Fourth;  In  the  event  the  U.S.  cannot  main- 
tain its  operating  bases  In  Japan  In  the  fu- 
ture, negotiations  could  be  opened  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea  on  the  possibility  of 
uullzlng  facilities  In  South  Korea. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  scheduled  program 
such  as  the  above  Is  preferable  to  both  par- 
ties. It  provides  no  invitations  for  Kim.  II 
Sung  and  his  aggressive  followers  to  exploit 
an  imagined  vacuum  and  It  safeguards  not 
only  the  Korean  past  and  future,  but  it  will 
assure  our  continued  strong  and  genuine 
friendship  between  the  US.  and  its  most  de- 
pendable. If  small,  ally.  Korea. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  further  circulated  my 
vies^s  to  a  numt>er  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  the  following  letters  are 
examples  of  the  reaction  of  others  in  this 
House  conversant  with  the  Korean  troop 
withdrawal  problem.  I  insert  these  letters 
at  this  point : 

House  or  REPRESENT.Mrvcs. 
Washington.  DC.  July  7,  1970. 
Hon.  RiCHAUD  T.  Hanna. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.vr  Richard:  Thank  you  for  your  state- 
ment concerning  the  U.S.  commitment  in 
Korea.  Your  rccomme:idatioiis  provide  a 
sound  basis  (or  a  responsible  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Korea  Our  goal  should 
certainly  be  to  encourage  greater  participa- 
tion of  the  South  Koreans  in  their  own  de- 
fense. By  taking  steps  to  ensure  the  safe  but 
rapid  transferance  of  responsibility  both 
countries  will  benefit. 

A  scheduled  program  such  as  you  suggest 
win  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of 
South  Korea  and  relieve  the  burden  on  U.S. 
forces.  South  Korea  has  been  a  faithful  ally 
and  I  am  confldeiit  that  it  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  fend  for  Itself. 

I  support  your  recommendations  and  trust 
that  Secretary  Laird  will  give  them  the  con- 
sideration they  deserve. 

With  all  my  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Setmour  Halpern, 
*f ember  of  Congress. 

CoMMrrrxs  on  Foreign  ArrAiRS. 

Washington,  DC.  July  6, 1970. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House  of  Representatii>es, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Coixeaccx:  I  have  read  your  com- 
munication of  June  29,  1970,  and  the  at- 
tached statement  you  propose  to  make  on 
Korea. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  Impressive  record 
of  South  Korea,  both  In  economic  develop- 
ment and  in  maintaining  an  effective  fight- 
ing force.  If  all  reclpienbt  of  United  States 
assistance  had  made  as  good  use  of  our  help, 
the  world  would  be  better  off. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  plan  for  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  troops  from  Korea 
that  might  be  characterized  as  sudden,  and 
I  believe  that  Issues  and  alternatives  should 
be  fully  explored  before  embarking  on  a 
specific  course  of  action. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thokas  E.  Morgan. 

Chairman. 


House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  July  2, 1970. 
Hon.  Richard  T  Hanna. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dick:  I  .lave  your  Korean  analysis 
contained  in  your  letter  of  June  29. 

You  are  certainly  right — we  should  talk 
about  cur  Korean  posture  before  a  rider  is 
att.ac!iecl  to  a  Senate  Bill    It  might  mandate 
an  abrupt  withdrawal. 
Very  smverely. 

ROBtST   L.    Legcett. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Rje.'resentatives. 
Washington,  DC.  July  Z,  1970. 
Hon   Richard  T  i.ANN*. 
Cainon  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dick:  1  have  your  note  of  June  29  and 
the  enclosed  statement. 

To  me  it  IS  not  necessary  to  have  a  long 
Involved  explanation.  I  simply  agree  that 
now  is  not  the  time  to  pull  forces  out  of 
Korea 

Sincerely  yours. 

John   S.   Monaca.v, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PELLY      PRESSES     FOR     ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 

I  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  I  am  pleased  the 
President  has  taken  step  No.  2. 

The  President  today  transmitted  to 
CongresvS  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1970.  calling  for  creation  of  an  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency — EPA.  The 
plan,  which  the  President  indicated  was 
under  study  in  his  environment  message 
of  February  10.  provides  the  institutional 
basis  for  a  bold  and  comprehensive  attack 
on  the  urgent  problems  of  pollution. 

The  head  of  the  new  independent 
agency  wai  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. For  the  first  time  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  will  have  a 
single  organization  responsible  for  man- 
aging our  pollution  control  programs. 
Consolidation  of  the  programs  now  scat- 
tered among  several  Federal  agencies  re- 
flect the  crucial  importance  which  this 
Administration  attaches  to  an  effective 
program  in  this  area. 

EPA  would  run  the  Federal  programs 
for  control  of  air  and  water  pollution  and 
solid  wastes,  for  control  of  the  environ- 
mental efifects  of  pesticides,  and  for  set- 
tmg  standards  for  environmentsd  radia- 
tion exposure.  Its  major  components 
would  include  the  Federtil  Water  Quality 
Administration,  now  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Solid  Wastes  Management, 
both  now  in  HEW.  In  addition  it  would 
take  over  the  responsibility  for  register- 
ing pesticides,  now  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  setting  of  pesticide  tol- 
erances on  foods,  now  done  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  en- 
vironmental radiation  standard-setting 
functions  of  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  new  agency's  total  budget,  on  the 
basis  of  current  levels  of  activity,  would 
amount  to  more  than  $1.3  billion,  and  It 


would   consist    of    approximately    6,000 
personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  of  EPA,  by 
eliminating  jurisdictional  uncertainties, 
will  enable  new  pollution  problems  to  be 
more  rapidly  identified  and  controlled. 
Some  of  the  new  pollution  problems  such 
as  chemicals  and  trace  metals  aie  not 
clearly  air  or  water  pollutants,  and  thus 
go  umecognized,  at  least  temporarily. 
The  new  agency,  since  it  will  have  central 
responsibility  for  all  forms  on  pollution, 
will  be  able  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
such  problems  much  more  quickly. 

The  monitoring,  enforcement,  re- 
search, and  standard-setting  activities  of 
the  pollution  control  programs  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  consolida- 
tion. 

Monitoring  will  be  able  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  such  advanced  technologies 
as  observation  by  satellites,  and  duplica- 
tion, such  as  separate  monitoring  of  the 
air  for  radiation,  pesticides,  and  other 
pollutants  can  be  eliminated. 

Enforcement  strategies  can  be  devel- 
oped which  will  attack  pollutants  at  the 
point  where  they  can  most  eflQciently  be 
controlled. 

Research  and  standard-setting  will 
benefit  from  being  able  to  simultaneously 
consider  all  forms  which  a  pwllutant 
takes  and  from  taking  into  account  inter- 
actions among  different  types  of  pollut- 
ants. 

The  crucial  question  in  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  is  the  total  exposure 
to  which  humans,  plants,  or  wildlife  are 
subjected.  Most  chemicals  and  metals, 
such  as  pesticides  or  lead,  appear  in  air, 
water,  food,  and  soil.  The  new  agency, 
by  considering  all  these  sources,  will  be 
able  to  base  standards  on  total  exposure 
and  control  the  most  important  source 
or  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  existence  of  a  unified 
pollution  control  agency  will  greatly  sim- 
plify relations  with  industries  and  with 
State  and  local  governments.  Industries 
which  are  often  able  to  dispose  of  their 
wastes  in  liquid,  gaseous,  or  solid  form 
will  no  longer  be  subject  to  inconsistent 
or  partial  regulations  by  separate 
agencies. 

The  existing  fragmentation  of  Federal 
programs  has  handicapped  efforts  of  a 
number  of  States  which  are  either  con- 
sidering or  are  undertaking  the  same 
type  of  consolidation  which  we  are  pro- 
posing at  the  Federal  level.  The  consol- 
idation or  coordination  of  grant  pro- 
grams, technical  assistance,  and  man- 
power training  progiams  which  will  take 
place  under  the  EPA  proposal  will  sim- 
plify the  task  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  will  strengthen  their  pol- 
lution control  efforts. 

The  current  Federal  organization  for 
controlling  pollution  has  developed  piece- 
meal over  many  years.  It  is  not  adequate 
to  sustain  the  massive,  comprehensive 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment which  this  administration  is 
undertaking.  This  reorganization  will  as- 
sure that  our  Federal  organization  to 
handle  pollution  is  equal  to  the  scale  of 
the  problem.  The  agency  which  it  would 
create  will  provide  the  necessary  founda- 
tion for  strengthening  our  current  pol- 
lution control  efforts  smd  will  be  the 
springboard  for  new  and  more  compre- 
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hensive  approaches  to  environmental 
protection.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Is  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  assuring  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  quality  environment 
which  they  are  now  demanding. 


Z3 
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CAPTURED  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISTS 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
American  joumsdlsts  captured  by  the 
Communists  in  Cambodia  were  recently 
released  after  40  days  in  captivity.  Their 
Rolleagues  and  others  expressed  great 
lurprlse  at  the  brevity  of  their  impris- 
onment. Some  20  other  news  correspond- 
ents captured  In  that  country,  including 
at  least  four  Americans,  were  held 
longer.  Indeed  have  not  yet  been  released. 
nor  has  there  been  any  word  of  them. 
Two  more  were  murdered  on  the  spot. 

Upon  closer  examination,  however,  the 
swift  release  of  these  three  is  not  at  all 
surprising.  At  least  two  of  them  were  so 
eager  to  write  and  voice  pro-Communist 
propaganda  that  it  served  the  Southeast 
Asian  Communist  cause  far  better  to 
free  them  than  to  detain  them.  The  two 
of  whom  I  speak  are  Richard  Dudman 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Mi- 
chael Morrow  of  the  Washington-based 
Dispatch  News  Service.  Dudman  and  his 
newspaper  have  long  opposed  U.S.  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Dispatch  News  Serv- 
ice is  rather  new  to  the  scene,  but  thus 
far  its  chief  purpose  seems  to  be  to  dis- 
credit the  American  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Heretofore,  the  official  propaganda 
agencies  of  North  Vietnam,  Communist 
China,  and  North  Korea  were  the  most 
conspicuous  consumers  of  the  material 
in  their  subsequent  dispatches.  But  be- 
cause they  won  fame  by  their  exploit, 
Dudman  and  Morrow  gained  a  nation- 
wide audience  in  the  United  States  for 
their  copyrighted  series  of  stories  pub- 
lished by  feature  syndicates.  As  many 
suspected,  each  and  every  news  story 
they  authored  was  nothing  more  than  a 
chaimel  of  propaganda  for  the  Southeast 
Asian  Communists.  Although  we  have 
not  heard  the  statements  they  made  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong, 
presumably  for  later  broadcast,  they  are 
probably  more  of  the  same.  They  told 
newsmen  upon  their  release  that  the 
statements  contained  nothing  which 
they  did  not  believe  to  be  true.  No 
doubt,  that  is  correct:  they  are  fond  of 
those  whose  hospitality  they  enjoyed  for 
40  days. 

Their  exploits  are  nothing  new.  A 
similar  feat  was  performed  by  a  French 
woman  journalist,  Michele  Ray,  in  1967. 
She  publicly  armounced  that  she  was 
going  to  drive  the  length  of  the  country, 
from  the  southern  tip  of  South  Vietnam 
to  its  northern  border.  She  later  ad- 
mitted that  she  deliberately  invited  cap- 
ture so  that  she  could  write  about  her 
experiences.  Miss  Ray  was  at  least  tr&nk. 
about  her  views.  She  loathes  everything 
America  stands  for  and  prefers  Marx- 
ism-Leninism. Her  stories  published  in 
Life  sang  paeans  of  praise  for  her  Viet- 
cong captors. 


The  recent  reports  of  Dudman  and 
Morrow  have  a  suspiciously  similar  ring. 
Perhaps  they,  too,  deliberately  set  out 
to  become  guests  of  the  Communists.  An 
authority  on  Southeast  Asia  assures  me 
that  to  attempt  to  drive  from  Saigon  to 
Phnom  Penh  imescorted  as  they  did  not 
only  Invited  capture :  it  demanded  it. 

Dudman  does  not  refer  to  his  captors 
as  "Communists,"  but  as  "revolution- 
aries" or  "guerrillas"  or  "members  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front."  Morrow 
writes: 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  birthday  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  relationship  with  the  group  of  five 
men  who  took  care  of  us  ...  it  was  Just 
the  beginning  of  an  extremely  fruitful  period 
of  personal  exchange  among  eight  people, 
five  of  them  and  three  of  us,  that  changed 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  from  ci^tor- 
prlsoner  to  frlend-frlend. 

Dudman  loads  his  dispatches  with 
quoted  references  to  the  "American  ag- 
gressors"  and  descriptions  of  the  heroic, 
gentle,  wonderful  enemy  our  soldiers  are 
fighting  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  conveni- 
ently forgets  the  numerous  massacres 
perpetrated  by  the  Communists  in  Hue. 
in  Montagnard  villages,  against  school- 
children and  helpless  villagers.  Both  men 
report  that  they  ma<le  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape from  their  captors.  Indeed,  when 
American  helicopters  swooped  by  on 
what  may  well  have  been  a  search  mission 
for  them,  they  hid  to  avoid  being  "seized 
by  the  Americans."  Is  that  not  strange — 
Americans  concerned  about  "seizure"  by 
Americans. 
Let  us  listen  again  to  Mr.  Morrow: 
We  moved  out  onto  the  road  on  which  we 
had  traveled  the  preceding  morning.  We  had 
not  gone  far  when  headlights  appeared  be- 
hind us  about  a  mile  back.  Not  knowing  if 
the  vehicle  was  friend  or  foe,  we  turned  off 
on  a  side  road  .  .  . 

The  "foe"  of  whom  he  speaks  was 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces 
operating  in  the  area.  Dudman  stops 
short  of  referring  to  the  alhed  forces 
as  enemies,  but  he  records  an  interesting 
reaction  to  the  allied  operation: 

We  felt  we  were  watching  the  terrortza- 
tlon  of  the  peasants  of  Cambodia. 

Presumably,  he  beUeves  that  com- 
munism will  be  their  salvation. 

Reading  these  so-called  news  reports, 
one  cannot  help  but  recall  the  fate  of 
two  American  television  network  news- 
men who  were  brutally  shot  to  death 
when  they  were  captured  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Cambodia  the  week  before. 
The  same  fate  was  suffered  by  four  other 
newsmen  when  Communist  forces  fought 
their  way  into  Saigon  during  the  bloody 
Tet  offensive  of  1968.  Nor  csm  one  forget 
those  newsmen  currently  held  by  the 
Communists,  of  whom  we  have  received 
not  a  single  word. 

Contrast  with  the  reports  of  Morrow 
and  Dudman  the  exf>eriences  of  another 
newsman.  Grant  Wolfkill  of  NBC,  cap- 
tured by  the  Commimists  in  Laos  in  1961 
and  held  prisoner  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  for  15  months.  Mr. 
Wolfkill,  despite  starvation,  torture,  and 
physical  and  mental  debasement,  re- 
mained defiant  until  his  release.  He  made 
no  statements  and  wrote  no  articles. 
Upon  his  release,  he  published  a  terrify- 
ing account  of  his  ordeal  in  a  book  titled 
"Reported  To  Be  Alive."  It  is  an  excellent 


antidote  to  the  trash  written  by  Dudman 
and  Morrow. 

These  two  "propaganda  puppets"  have 
discredited  themselves  as  honest  and  ob- 
jective newsmen  by  becoming — possibly 
duped,  but  certainly  willing — tools  of 
Communist  propaganda.  Their  slanted 
reports  mask  the  voice  of  Hanoi  behind 
a  facade  of  respectability.  They  should 
be  unmasked  for  what  they  are  and  given 
no  more  than  the  attention  they  deserve: 
the  contempt  of  honest  journalists  and 
perceptive  readers  everywhere. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  PROGRESS 
IN  PROVIDING  EQUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 

•  Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.' 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal 
opportunities  for  all  Americans  is  a  mat- 
ter with  which  our  Nation  has  concerned 
itself  for  some  time.  And.  although  the 
present  administration  has  not  yet  been 
in  oflBce  2  years,  it  has  made  remark- 
able progress  in  this  area. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  the  chairman  of 
the  board.  Bishop  Stephen  G.  Spotts- 
wood,  not  only  neglected  to  acknowledge 
this  progress,  but  also  portrayed  the 
Nixon  administration  as  not  acting  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  black  people. 
In  order  that  this  situation  may  be 
placed  in  its  proper  perspective.  I  In- 
clude the  text  of  the  telegram  from 
Leonard  Garment,  special  consultant  to 
the  President,  to  Bishop  Spottswood  in 
the  Record  : 

Text  or  WHm:  House  Telegram  Repltinc  to 
NAACP  Head's  CRmciSM  or  Administra- 
tion AS  Anti-Negbo 

The  Comments  you  made  In  your  speech 
at  the  N.A.A.CJ'.  convention  are  an  unfair 
and  disheartening  attack  on  an  Administra- 
tion which : 

Inaugurated  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  which 
for  the.  first  time  is  opening  up  the  hlgh- 
paylng  construction  trades  to  blacks  on  a 
major  scale: 

Proposed  $1.5-billion  to  aid  the  process  of 
desegregation,  and  to  help  fiind  experimental 
projects  to  promote  interracial  experiences 
among  children  where  racial  isolation  per- 
sists; 

Proposed  the  landmark  family  assistance 
plan,  for  the  first  time  providing  a  floor  under 
the  Incomes  of  every  family  in  America,  wher- 
ever It  lives; 

Greatly  improved  existing  family  food  as- 
sistance programs  and  proposed  legislation 
granting  free  food  stampK  to  very  low  Income 
families; 

Proposed  a  revolutionary  family  health 
Insurance  program  for  all  poor  families 
which  would  provide  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  health  services,  Including  both  hos- 
pital and  outpatient  care; 

Prof>osed  changes  to  present  subsidized 
housing  programs  that  would  allow  rent  to 
vary  with  income  so  that  families  would  not 
be  forced  to  move  at  some  arbitrary  Income 
limit; 

Named  more  blacks  to  policy-making  posts 
than  any  previous  Administration. 

In  addition,  your  comments  misstate  and 
misrepresent  the  record  of  the  Administra- 
tion so  as  to  present  It  in  a  highly  distorting 
light.  For  example : 

The  Administration's  effcnia  In  the 
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of  equal  employment  opportunity  are  dU- 
missed  with  a  reference  to  the  early  delense 
couiracu  with  tesuie  companies.  No  reter- 
ence  la  made  to  subsequent  action  on  those 
contracts  or  to  the  stringent  conditions  im- 
posed in  more  recent  defense  contracts  m 
the  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  industries  or 
to  the  erfects  of  the  PhUadelphla  Plan  in 
the  construction  industry. 

The  Administration  is  accused  of  pulling 
back  on  school  desegregation  even  though 
the  number  of  black  public  school  students 
m  desegregated  school  systems  In  the  11 
Southern  states  will  have  Increased  from 
164,lX)0  at  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  school 
year  to  well  over  one  million  at  the  start  of 
the  1970-71  school  year. 

The  Administration  is  charged  with  weak- 
ening the  Voting  Rights  Act  'In  the  House  '; 
the  bill  as  enacted  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, despite  widespread  doubt  about  the 
constitutionahty  of  the  18-year-old  vote.  Is 
stronger  in  its  present  version  since  it  in- 
corporates the  existing  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  sujipends  literacy  tests  nationwide.  lu 
this  connection,  and  only  a  week  ago,  Roy 
Wilkins.  Clarence  Mitchell  and  Senator 
Brooke  hailed'  the  President  for  signing 
the  bill  and  praised  his  -statesmanship'"  for 
dolr.g  so. 

While  the  speech  accuses  the  Administra- 
tion of  opposing  cease-and-desist  powers  for 
the  Equa:  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
nussion.  It  dees  not  point  out  that  the  Ad- 
ministratKn  has  proposed  legislation  that 
would  enable  the  E  E.O  C.  to  brine  court  ac- 
tions Immediately  against  employment  dis- 
crimination, thus  preventing  the  long  delay 
that  would  be  required  to  establish  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  Implement  cease-and- 
desist  legislation  and  also  avoiding  the  ctise 
backlog  problems  already  faced  by  agencies 
such  as  the  N.L  R.B. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  to  take  the  phra.-^e 
"benign  neglect"  out  of  context,  to  persist  in 
the  false  characterization  of  the  Moynlhan 
memorandum,  and  to  misuse  the  phrase  as 
a  label  to  characterize  Administration  pol- 
icies, when  every  single  constructive  Admin- 
istration measure  in  this  area  is  ignored  in 
the  rest  of  the  speech. 

Major  efforts  to  open  housing  opportunities 
in  suburban  areas  to  expand  minority  owner- 
ship, to  find  new  ways  to  attack  entrenched 
poverty  problems,  as  well  as  small-scale  ex- 
perimental projects  such  as  funding  youth 
organizations  united  in  collaboration  with 
the  National  Urban  League  (a  risk  this  Ad- 
ministration was  willing  to  take  where  the 
previous  one  would  not)  are  all  ignored. 

It  is  one  thing  to  criticize,  to  give  voice  to 
deeply-felt  concerns  and  to  articulate  real 
disappointments.  Everyone  benefits  from 
such  a  debate.  It  Is  an  entirely  dlfTerent 
thing  to  search  out  ways  to  portray  the 
actions  of  this  Administration  In  the  worst 
possible  light,  to  rally  every  fear,  and  re- 
inforce every  anxiety.  Such  a  message,  paint- 
ing a  false  picture  of  what  the  Administration 
has  done.  Is  doing,  and  hopes  to  do,  sows 
distrust  and  makes  our  commonly-agreed-on 
goals  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

I  note  that  even  now,  as  speakers  at  your 
convention  are  attacking  every  aspect  of  the 
Administration's  record  in  this  area,  and  do- 
ing so  without  a  balancing  word,  members  of 
the  Administration  are  working  with  many 
of  yoiu-  colleagues  on  Important  projects  of 
mutual  concern. 

The  President  and  the  Administration  are 
committed  to  achieving  equal  opportunity 
for  every  American,  and  are  determined  to 
maintain  their  efforts  to  reach  that  goal. 


STATEMENT  OP  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR.. 
SUPPORTING  A  BILL  ON  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

fMr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives defining  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  deploy  and  commit  to 
combat  Armed  Forces  abroad  without 
the  express  consent  of  Congress.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  includes  a  general  state- 
ment of  principle  defining  the  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia 
as  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  combat 
forces  but  continued  material  and  eco- 
nomic support  of  those  free  nations  try- 
ing to  resist  aggression.  The  bill  also  re- 
peals the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
1964.  I  am  asking  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, to  hold  immediate  hearings  on  the 
bill 

The  often-confusing  debate  which  we 
recently  witnessed  in  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
served  to  make  clear  the  need  to  define 
the  respective  roles  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  foreign  policy.  The  proper 
and  responsible  role  of  the  Congress  in 
foreign  policy  is  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  formulation  of  eeneral  prin- 
ciples and  policy  directions.  It  is  the 
role  of  the  President  to  implement  and 
execute  the.<;e  principles  and  policy.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  error  for  the  Congress 
to  hamstring  the  President,  depriving 
him  of  the  flexibility  of  action  and  re- 
sponse needed  to  safeguard  this  country 
in  an  age  where  decisions  must  often  be 
made  immediately  or  on  short  notice. 

I  am  personally  committed  to  the  idea 
that  Congress  must  bo  consulted  before 
the  United  States  commits  itself  to  any 
costly  and  dangerous  foreign  adven- 
tures. My  father  before  me  argued  for 
this  general  principle  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  I  am  disappointed  by 
and  in  disagreement  with  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  wish  to  limit  the  President's 
power  in  foreign  affairs  and  who  seem 
to  be  trying  to  take  political  advan- 
tage of  the  sincere  attempts  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  extricate  this  country 
from  an  extremely  complex  situation  into 
which  the  previous  administration  in- 
volved us  so  deeply. 

I  am  also  distressed  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  press  and  of 
the  public  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  also  has  a 
role  in  foreign  policy  and  the  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  the  warmaking  power. 
Indeed  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  body  most  broadly  representative  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  This 
should  make  its  views  of  even  greater 
importance. 

Consequently,  I  believe  Congress 
should  make  a  clear  statement  of  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  Asia  along  with  a  statement 
regarding  the  use  of  force  to  support 
this  policy. 

Part  I  of  my  bill  defines  the  conditions 
imder  which  the  President  should  have 
the  right  to  deploy  Armed  Forces  with- 
out prior  congressional  authorization.  I 
think  that  in  this  age  of  advanced  tech- 
nology and  nuclear  threat,  we  must  per- 
mit the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  deploy  Armed  Forces  whenever 
the  United  States  or  its  forces  are  under 
attack  or  imminent  threat  of  attack. 


There  have,  of  course,  been  criticisms 
of  the  self-defense  doctrine  in  the  past 
and  even  allegations  that  the  doctrine 
has  been  used  to  justify  offensive  ac- 
tions. While  I  do  not  feel  these  criticisms 
are  completely  justified,  we  certainly 
would  want  to  analyze  these  charges  in 
the  course  of  our  hearings. 

The  second  type  of  situation  in  which 
the  President  should  be  allowed  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  without  congressional 
action  is  where  required  to  do  so  in  the 
fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations  already 
approved  by  the  Senate.  This  is  closely 
related  to  the  question  of  our  national 
commitments,  and  I  endorse  the  call 
for  careful  reevaluation  of  our  present 
commitments  and  their  extent.  Our 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  for 
instance,  is  a  treaty  obligation  and  I 
believe  that  imder  some  circimistances 
the  President  might  be  required,  by  vir- 
tue of  our  membership,  to  take  action. 
The  issue  of  the  United  Nations  is  one 
which  the  Congress  should  consider. 

The  third  general  situation  in  which 
the  President  need  not  consult  with  the 
Congress  is  in  the  implementation  of 
a  previous  declaration  of  war.  The  Sen- 
ate has  exhibited  some  confusion  over 
just  what  constitutes  a  declaration  of 
war.  Many  have  argued  that  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  was  the  functional 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  never  agreed 
with  this  view,  but  I  have  its  repeal  in 
the  context  of  an  affirmative  statement 
by  Congress  on  the  deployment  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Finally,  we  may  wish  to  state  our 
belief  that  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity under  international  law  or  article  51 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  in  connection  with  the  inherent 
right  of  self-defense.  Again,  the  exact 
ramifications  of  this  right  are  not  clear. 
I  have  included  this  provision  to  stimu- 
late debate  as  to  where  we  should  act  to 
protect  civilians  or  national  interests 
whether  on  land,  in  the  air.  on  the  seas, 
or  in  space. 

Part  II  of  my  bill  calls  for  a  general 
statement  of  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  adopts  the  Nixon  or  Guam  doctrine 
which  states  that  the  primary  duty  of  de- 
fense must  rest  upon  the  nations  of  that 
region.  This  principle  is  a  marked  shift 
from  and  improvement  over  the  open- 
ended  commitments  developed  by  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  furnishing  of 
economic  and  military  aid  to  those  na- 
tions trying  to  repel  aggression.  The  bill 
also  clearly  puts  the  Congress  on  record 
as  favoring  the  orderly  and  irreversible 
withdrawal  of  our  Armed  Forces  as  the 
South  Vietnamese  assimie  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  their  own 
country.  This  approach  is  preferable  to 
the  adoption  of  a  fixed  timetable.  The 
setting  of  an  arbitrary  limit  upon  our 
presence  in  South  Vietnam  will  only 
cause  confusion,  negate  negotiation  pos- 
sibilities, and  lead  to  a  lengthening  of 
hostilities.  During  the  period  of  1961  to 
1968,  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
increased  the  U.S.  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam.  In  his  first  18  months  In  ofQce, 
President  Nixon  has  reduced  our  com- 
mitment by  one  quarter  and  has  an- 
nounced further  reductions  for  the  next 
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year.  I  am  convinced  that  the  reductions 
announced  will  be  made  on  schedule  or 
earlier. 

The  final  part  of  my  bill  repeals  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  As  I  stated 
earlier.  I  feel  its  repeal  should  be  ac- 
companied by  an  affirmative  statement 
of  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  state- 
ment embodied  in  the  first  two  parts  of 
my  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT  introduced  the  following: 

H.J.  Res.  1302 
.\  joint  resolution  to  define  the  principles 
which  shall  govern  the  deployment  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by  the 
President,  to  express  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  In 
Skjut'nenst  Asia,  and  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution 

Whereas  wide  discussion  and  differences  of 
opinion  have  arisen  among  the  members  of 
the  body  politic  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
deploy  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
beyond  Ito  territorial  limits  and  to  commit 
such  .^rmed  Forces  to  combat,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  through  acqui- 
escence and  overt  action  sanctioned  on  nu- 
merous occasions  the  deployment  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  beyond  Its 
terntr.rial  limits  and  commitment  of  such 
Armed  Fiirces  to  combat  without  prior  ex- 
press authorization  or  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Con£;ress.  and 

Whereas  m  order  to  eliminate  the  confu- 
sion caused  by  the  previous  acquiescence  and 
overt  actions  by  Congrress.  there  is  a  need  for 
a  clear  statement  of  policy  by  the  Congress 
as  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  Southeast  A<;ia.  the  deployment  of  Armed 
Forces  by  the  President  generally,  and  speci- 
fically thfir  deployment  In  fulfillment  of 
such  foreign  policy;  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcsentat  ive<i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ,ri  Congress  assembled, 

PART     I 

The  deployment  and  commitment  to  com- 
bat of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Umted  States 
In.  within  the  territorial  waters  of.  or  over 
the  terr.tory  or  territorial  waters  of  any  na- 
tion is  authorized  and  shall  be  undertaken 
only  with  speci.'ic  prior  authorization  of 
Congress  by  law:  except  that  the  President, 
as  Commander  In  Chief.  Is  authorized  to 
deploy  and  commit  to  combat  such  Armed 
Force.';  at  his  sole  discretion; 

( 1 1  When  he  f.nds  that  the  territory  or 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
under  atta-t'k  or  imminent  threat  of  attack; 
or 

(21  When  he  finds  that  such  deploj-ment 
is  necessary  to  fulfill  a  treaty  obligation  of 
the  United  States  not  qualified  by  constitu- 
tional or  treaty  contained  limitations  of  con- 
ditions: cr 

(3)  When  he  finds  that  such  deployment 
is  ne::ess.iry  to  effectuate  a  declaration  of  war 
acted  on   by  the  Congress;   or 

(41  When  he  finds  that  such  deployment 
Is  neresfary  to  exercise  the  inherent  right  of 
self-defense  cf  the  n.Ulon  or  its  nationals 
pursuant  to  established  principles  of  inter- 
n.itlonal  law  or  article  51  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  President  shall  notify  the  Congress 
within  24  hours  after  any  such  finding  of  all 
action  he  has  taken  at  his  .sole  discretion 
pursuant  to  any  such  finding  In  the  event 
the  CongTc-is  is  not  in  session,  then  President 
shall  convene  the  Congress  in  an  extraordi- 
nary '-.ps.-ion  and  so  notify  the  Congress  with- 
in 48  hours  after  such  finding.  This  author- 
ization shall  terminate  up>on  the  passage  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  that  effect  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 


PART    II 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  each  of  the 
several  free  Southeast  and  South  Asian  na- 
tions should  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  defense  of  Its  own  territorial  Integ- 
rity; provided,  however,  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  where  requested  and 
where  needed  to  furnish  economic  and  mll- 
i:,iry  maierial  assistance  to  such  nations 
whose  territorial  integrity  is  threatened  by 
armed  aggression.  The  Congress  specifically 
authorizes  the  continued  deployment  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Viet  Nam  for  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
shall  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  ac- 
complish a  responsible  and  Irreversible  with- 
drawal of  such  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  assumption  by  tlie  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam 
at  the  earliest  fe.vsible  date  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam; 
provided  further,  that  the  .'Vrmed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  deployed 
or  committed  to  combat  in  Indo-China  in 
territory  other  than  that  of  the  Republic  of 
.South  Viet  Nam.  except  as  provided  in  PART 
I  hereof.  This  declaration  of  policy  and  au- 
thorization shall  terminate  upon  the  passage 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  to  that  effect  by 
both  Houses  of  Congre-s. 

PART    III 

The  Congress  hereby  repeals  the  authority 
embodied  in  Public  Law  88-408.  78  Stat.  384. 
known  as  the  'Gulf  of  Tonkin"  resolution,  in 
accordance  with  Its  terms. 


TIGER  CAGES  AT  CON  SON 

'  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  • 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  return  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  come  valuable  first 
hand  information  on  our  military  opera- 
tions there  and  the  progress  of  the  war. 

Regrettably,  with  the  return  of  the 
committee  comes  news  that  seriously  un- 
dermines assertions  by  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment that  it  genuinely  repi'esents  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  is  dedicated 
to  their  interests  and  common  well-being. 

Thanks  to  the  tenacity  of  the  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Anderson)  and  the  member  from 
California  tMr.  Hawkins'  a  scandalous 
situation  was  exposed  at  Con  Son  prison 
where  himdreds  of  political  prisoners  are 
being  kept  like  animals  under  the  most 
inhumane  conditions. 

These  persons  are  kept  in  so-called 
"tiger  cages."  I  am  certain  many  of  you 
have  read  of  these  in  the  Washington 
newspapers  over  the  past  24  hours.  These 
"tiger  cages"  hold  five  prisoners  in  an 
area  about  10-feet  long  and  5-feet  wide. 
The  prisoners  are  shackled  to  an  iron  bar 
in  such  a  way  that  movement  is  greatly 
restricted  resulting  in  the  loss  of  use  of 
the  prisoners'  legs. 

In  this  condition  the  prisoners  are  tor- 
tured, denied  proper  food,  sanitation  fa- 
cilities, sleeping  accommodations,  health 
care,  or  even  the  smallest  measure  of  hu- 
mane consideration. 

Prior  to  their  arrival  at  Con  Son  prison 


the  two  members  of  the  committee  were 
assured  that,  contrary  to  previous  re- 
ports, the  prison  was  "a  correctional  in- 
stitution worthy  of  higher  ratings  than 
some  prisons  in  the  United  States. ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  assertion  along  with 
others  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Con  Son 
prison  was  made  by  Frank  E.  Walton, 
Director,  Public  Safety  Directorate.  Civic 
Operations  and  Rural  Development  Sys- 
tems, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Mr.  Walton  is  described  as  the 
chief  American  public  safety  adviser  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Walton's  assertion  was  made  in  a 
"fact  sheet"  which  was  given  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  visited 
Con  Son  and,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  place  a  copy  of  that  "fact 
sheet"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Fact  Sheet  on  Con  Son  National  CCRRrcriON 
Center 


To  provide  background  Information  re- 
lating to  the  Con  Son  Correction  Center  and 
to  discuss  problems  and  accomplishments 
associated  therewith. 


1.  The  Con  Son  Island  National  Correction 
Center,  located  in  the  South  China  Sea  ap- 
proximately 140  miles  southeast  of  Saigon, 
is  Vietnam's  largest  Correctional  Institu- 
tion. Established  by  the  French  in  1862  as  a 
penal  colony,  it  has  long  held  a  reputation 
of  being  a  "Devil's  Island."  This  reputation 
still  prevails,  in  spite  of  an  enlightened  and 
modern  administration  of  the  facility. 

2.  Currently,  this  facility  is  utilized  for 
the  detention  of  hard-core  Communist  crim- 
inals and  common  criminals  who  have  been 
convicted  of  serious  offenses 

3  The  Con  Son  Correctional  colony  had 
an  inmate  population  of  9,916  on  June  1970. 
There  are  seven  correctional  camps  within 
the  colony  with  a  total  capacity  of  9.750 
inmates.  "Two  thousand  of  the  currently  as- 
signed inmates  are  classified  as  trustees  and 
live  outside  the  camps  in  semi-private  mini- 
mum custody  homes  The  trustees  are  per- 
mitted to  raise  their  own  for^  ani  maintain 
a  daily  rotitlne  of  their  own  choosing,  but 
under  the  eyes  of  supervisors. 

4.  Con  Son  has  one  Public  Health  Doctor. 
With  the  assistance  of  mmate  technicians 
each  prisoner  receives  annual  inoculation  for 
plague,  cholera  and  smallpox  Schick  tests 
are  given  to  detect  tuberculosis.  Dental  care 
is  Irresular  from  visiting  VN  Navv  ships  and 
U.S.  DENTCAP  Team? 

5  The  inmates  are  kept  b-.isy  with  a  work 
projects  and  vocational  tasks  such  as  wood- 
cutting, tile  making,  woodworking,  animal 
husbandry,  chicken  and  duck  production 
and  sewing.  Inmates  also  attend  classes  in 
literacy  training,  and  all  grades  of  formal 
education.  Rice,  papayas,  coconuts  and  veg- 
etables grown  on  the  prison  farm  and  fish 
caught  by  the  prisoners  supplement  the  diet. 

6.  All  trustees  and  75 '^  of  the  inmates 
housed  In  the  camps  are  allowed  supervised 
swimming,  mail,  canteen  service  and  Cor- 
rection Industry  Shop  and  Vocational  Train- 
ing classes.  The  GVN  allow  selected  inmates 
to  have  visitors  on  the  monthly  supply  ship 

7.  A  pre-release  community  of  30  homes 
has  been  built  on  the  beach  to  house  300 
inmates.  These  Inmates  are  .assigned  to  the 
community  120  days  prior  to  release 

8  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  periodically  Inspects  the  prison.  Their 
reports  have  generally  reflected  praise  for 
the  conditions  observed. 

9.  In  the  opinion  of  Correction  Advisors 
with  lengthy  US  penology  experience.  Con 
Son  is  not  a  "Deril's  Island."  but  on  the 
contrarv  Is  a  correction  il  Institution  worth v 
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of  higher  ratings  tbftt  some  prisons  In  the 
United  States. 

Based  on  the  evidence  discovered  by 
the  members  of  the  select  committee  it 
is  obvious  that  the  author  of  this  fact 
sheet.  Mr.  Walton,  either  was  not  aware 
of  the  true  facts  existing  at  Con  Son  and 
is.  thus,  incompetent  or  he  was  de- 
liberately attempting  to  mislead  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

In  either  case  he  should  be  relieved  of 
his  post  immediately  and  summarily  dis- 
missed from  the  service  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  Mr.  Walton  was  deliberate  in  an  at- 
tempt to  mislead  by  virtue  of  orders  from 
his  superiors  then  those  involved  in  this 
conspiracy  should  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain their  actions  and  be  held  ac- 
countable. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  U.S.  Government  during  the  last  fis- 
cal year  contributed  some  $442,000  to  Uie 
Vietnamese  penal  system.  Not  one  penny 
further  should  be  spent  until  the  condi- 
tions at  Con  Son  have  been  cleaned  up. 
demonstrated  to  be  humane,  and  an  ab- 
solute guarantee  given  they  will  not 
occur  again  there  or  at  any  other  place 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence 
turned  up  at  Con  Son  in  regard  to  these 
"political"  prisoners  lends  great  weight 
to  the  charges  that  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment does  not  truly  represent  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  if  it  must  resort  to  this 
sort  of  inhumane  suppression  of  political 
oppo;ition.  Prom  the  evidence  gathered 
many  at  Con  Son  are  not  hardened  rev- 
olutionaries or  even  Vietcong.  They 
simply  expressed  disagreement  with  tiie 
Thieu  government  and  for  that  were  sub- 
jected to  imprisonment  without  charge 
or  trial  for  up  to  25  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  story  of  Con 
Son  might  well  be  viewed  as  a  capsule 
commentar>'  on  what  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  prolonged  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  in  terms  of  the  viability  and 
political  validity  of  the  current  regime  in 
Saigon. 

HEW.  INTERIOR  SHOULD  ACT  IM- 
MEDIATELY TO  HALT  ALL  DUMP- 
ING OF  MERCURY  IN  WATERS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  several  weeks  there  have 
been  numerous  reports  in  the  area  of 
water  pollution  resulting  from  the  dump- 
ing of  mercury  and  the  effects  that  this 
highly  toxic  substance  can  have  on  in- 
dividuals who  eat  fish  which  have  taken 
in  this  substance. 

Briefly  speaking,  mercury  can  para- 
lyze, debilitate,  afflict  the  unborn  of  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  even  kill.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  how  much  mercury  the  in- 
dividual takes  in. 

The  problem  is  that  we  know  that  mer- 
cury is  being  dumped  into  rivers,  streams 
and  lakes  but  we  are  not  effectively  con- 
trolling it.  I  personally  feel  that  there 
should  be  no  such  dumping  and  I  am 
today  calling  upon  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare to  immediately  step  in  and  halt  the 
dumping  of  mercury. 

Contact  with  certain  States  has  re- 
sulted in  local  bans  on  fishing  and  in 
the  case  of  Alabama,  there  has  been  put 
into  force  a  ban  on  all  commercial  fish- 
ing. The  point  is,  however,  that  we  want 
to  halt  the  dumping  of  the  culprit  sub- 
stance, mercury,  not  fishing. 

The  problem  of  mercury  is  not  some- 
thing new.  The  Federal  Wat«r  Quality 
Administration  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  have  both  been  working 
on  this.  FDA  established  standards  this 
year  after  realizing  that  there  was  a 
problem,  and  is  now  conducting  a  na- 
tional sui-vey. 

There  is  a  graphic  example  of  what 
mercury  poi.'^oning  can  do  in  Japan 
where  almost  90  persons  have  been 
stricken.  It  was  discovered  that  mercury 
was  being  dumped  into  the  bay,  but  the 
bay  was  not  be'nt;  flushed  out  to  sea,  so 
the  fish  in  the  bay  were  taking  in  the 
mercury.  These  fish,  however,  were  not 
being  harmed,  but  the  natives  who  ate 
them  were. 

There  was  some  notice  in  the  United 
States  when  in  March  they  found  traces 
of  mercury  in  Lake  St.  Clair  and  then 
later  in  Lake  Erie.  Now  we  have  evidence 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  has  been 
tested  and  traces  of  mercury  have  also 
been  found  there. 

This  is  a  national  problem,  not  just 
one  where  headlines  have  appeared. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  could 
act  right  now  on  interstate  waterways 
under  present  law  that  says  waterways 
shall  be  free  of  all  toxic  substances.  Mer- 
cur>'  is  certainly  toxic 

The  entire  situation  should  immedi- 
ately be  given  high  priority.  All  Gover- 
nors should  be  contacted  and  advised  of 
the  danger  of  mercury.  And  if  the  States 
do  not  act.  then  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  HEW  should  act  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  public  by  banning  the 
dumping  of  mercury. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  States  have 
already  taken  such  steps  and  that  FWQA 
and  FDA  are  trying  to  give  this  problem 
some  exposure.  But  I  feel  more  should 
be  done. 

Mercury  does  not  dissipate  very 
quickly  at  all.  so  the  problem  is  a  lasting 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pesticides  are 
ranked  as  to  their  persistence  and  com- 
pared to  a  pesticide  which  is  persistent, 
mercury  is  almost  permanent. 

Then  too,  mercurj'  is  lost  in  the  air  as 
well  as  through  water  disposal.  This 
means  that  it  goes  up  a  stack  and  may  be 
rained  down  miles  away  into  a  water 
source  and  cause  problems  there  also. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  HEW  will  act  promptly  in 
halting  all  dumping  of  mercury,  and  I 
hope  that  FDA's  standards  of  0.5  parts 
per  million  will  be  restudied.  I  think  that 
except  for  background,  there  should  be 
no  mercury  contributed  to  the  environ- 
ment. 


PANAMA  CANAL:    U.S.  CONTROL 
MUST  BE  RETAINED 

•  Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  h:s  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  a  perennial  subject  be- 
fore the  Congress  since  the  advent  in 
1945  of  the  atomic  bomb  which,  by  sup- 
plying the  techiiological  means,  revived 
the  old  idea  of  the  sea-level  canal.  I 
have  had  a  deep  and  personal  interest 
in  the  canal  since  shortly  after  World 
War  I  when  my  father  brought  home  an 
illustrated  book  on  the  construction 
thereof. 

Little  in  the  improvement  of  the  ca- 
nal has  occurred  since  that  time  except 
enactment  of  the  Panama  Canal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1950.  A  series  of  ex- 
pensive, but  inconclusive,  canal  studies. 
and  the  enlargement  of  Gaillard  Cut 
from  300  to  500  feet  minimum  width 
which  is  now  nearing  completion.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  Madden  Demi  project, 
the  Panama  Canal  remains  what  it  was 
in  1914 — a  monument  to  conquering 
"yellow  jack."  American  know-how  and 
its  farsighted  designers  and  builders. 
Because  of  increased  traffic,  it  is  ap- 
proaching the  point  when  it  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  handle  all  ships  ef- 
fectively and.  thus,  it  is  time  that  we 
commence  projects  to  improve  opera 
tions  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
canal. 

Unfortunately,  events  have  combined 
to  delay  and  confuse  the  real  issues  in- 
volved in  the  interoceanic  canal  prob- 
lem. These  developments  are  harmful  to 
the  United  States,  Panama,  the  users  of 
the  canal,  and  the  security  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  because  they  have 
weakened  the  juridical  structure  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Bluntly  stated  the  two  principal  canal 
issues  arc : 

First,  safeguarding  our  indispensa- 
ble sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the 
canal  zone  territory  and  Panama  Canal; 
and  the  second,  major  modernization 
of  the  existing  high-level-lode  and  lock- 
type  canal. 

An  admirable  summary  of  the  inter- 
oceanic canal  problem  by  Dr.  Donald  M. 
Dozer,  distinguished  professor  of  his- 
tor>'.  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara,  a  leading  authority  on  Latin 
American  policy,  and  author,  was  re- 
cently published  in  Human  Events,  the 
well-known  weekly  in  Washington. 

As  the  indicated  article  is  most  timely 
in  connection  with  measures  affecting 
the  Panama  Canal  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks 
and  urge  that  it  be  read  by  all  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Dr.  EX)zer's  article  follows: 

Panama  Canal  Control 

Certain  bits  and  pieces  of  news,  released 
In  tanteillzlng  brevity,  are  raising  questions 
ominous  for  the  future  control  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  world  channels  of  maritime 
commerce  which  operates  unobstructed  by 
enemy  action.  ^^ 

Last  September  the  military  g^firnment 
of  Panama,  on  a  hint  from  the  State  De- 
partment, appointed  a  high-level  three-man 
team  to  resume  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  on  the  three  unsigned  canal  treaties 
of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

These  draft  treaties  recognized  Panama's 
sovereignty  over  the  "canal  area,"  admitted 
Panama  to  joint  administration  and  defense 
responsibilities  with  the  United  States  in 
the  canal,  increased  the  annual  payments  to 
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Panama,  raised  the  tolls  on  ships  and  cargoes 
transiting  the  canal,  and  provided  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  sea-level  canal  which 
would  render  the  present  lake  and  lock 
canal  unnecessary. 

Earlier  this  year  the  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  Charles 
Meyer  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  treaties 
negotiated  in  1967  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration will  serve  as  a  "basis  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  process  to  seek  permanent 
solutions  to  United  States-Panama  relations 
In  reference  to  the  canal." 

Despite  subsequent  official  denials,  this 
statement  appears  to  be  corrobrated  by  a 
White  House  announcement  on  May  16  of  the 
designation  of  a  33 -year-old  White  House  aide 
and  former  Wall  Street  Investment  manager, 
Daniel  W.  Hofgren.  as  ambassador,  to  take 
over  negotiations  with  Panama  for  a  new  At- 
lantic-Pacific Canal  under  the  continuing 
direction  of  Ambassador  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
who  negotiated  the  treaties  of  1967  In  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  supplied  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Ambassador  Anderson  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission 
which  Is  scheduled  to  report  the  results  of 
Its  five-year  investigation  of  sea-level  canal 
routes  across  the  Central  American  Isthmus 
by  December  1  of  this  year. 

Is  the  present  Administration  In  Washing- 
ton, like  Its  predecessors,  tl.e  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations,  prepmrlng  to  aban- 
don the  Central  American  canal  Interests  of 
the  United  States? 

President  Nixon's  silence  on  the  crucial 
Panama  issue,  as  well  as  on  the  Castro  prob- 
lem In  Cuba,  in  his  40,000-word  round-up  of 
"United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's" 
on  February  18  suggests  either  an  apathy  on 
this  question  In  White  House  councils  or 
secret  preparations  yet  to  be  unveiled  for 
surrender  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Perhaps  it  was  no  crlnctdence  th.it  soon 
after  the  President's  addre.^s  the  State  De- 
partment informed  Nicaragua  that  It  Is  ready 
to  frnilnate  the  Bryan -Chamorro  treaty  with 
that  countrv  which  was  concluded  in  1914 
and  which  gave  the  United  States  the  right 
"in  perpetuity"  to  construe*  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua.  The  treaty  had  lo=t  its  significance, 
It  was  explained,  because  the  Anderson  Com- 
mission had  ruled  out  the  Nicaraguan  route 
from  consideration  as  a  possible  sea-level 
canal. 

In  addition,  as  recently  as  A!ay  7  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments,  consisting  of  two  Republicans 
and  one  Democrat,  recommended  the  aban- 
donment of  our  joint  military  command 
headquarters  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
This  recommendation  was  finnnunced  at  the 
very  time  when  a  Soviet  naval  squadron  was 
prowling  through  the  Caribbean  on  an  un- 
known mission  in  the  sea  lanes  approaching 
the  canal. 

During  discussion  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Roberto  Chlarl  of  Panama 
In  the  White  House  In  1962.  Kennedy  assured 
the  latter  that  the  United  States  no  longer 
claimed  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zcne 

After  the  bloody  fray  between  a  Panama 
mob  and  Canal  Zone  troops  In  1964.  President 
Johnson  promulgated  a  Joint  statement  with 
the  then  president  of  Panama.  Marco  Robles. 
In  which  he  similarly  renounced  United 
States  sovereignty  over  the  canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone  and  authorized  negotiations  with 
Panama  which  resulted  in  the  treaties  sum- 
marized above. 

Those  treaties  failed  of  consummation  only 
because  of  strong  opposition  In  Congress  and 
In  the  press  to  any  surrender  of  our  treaty 
position  and  historic  rights  In  the  canal. 
Congressional  opponents  pointed  out  that  the 
Constitution  gives  Congress  alone,  not  the 
President,  authority  to  dispose  of  territory 


belcnglng  to  the  United  States   (Article  IV. 
Secticn  3.  Clause  2). 

As  a  result  of  the  outcry  against  the 
treaties,  the  Johnson  Administration  pigeon- 
holed them.  Does  the  Nixon  Administration 
consider  the  time  now  propitious  for  resur- 
recting those  treaties  of  betrayal? 

Ever  since  the  Panama  Canal  issue  became 
freshly  acute  in  1960  with  the  flying  of  the 
Panamanian  flag  in  Shaler  Triangle  in  the 
Canal  Zone  on  direct  orders  of  President 
Elsenhower,  the  issue  has  been  befuddled, 
probably  deliberately,  by  advocates  of  a  sea- 
level  canal.  Their  obsession  with  this  vi- 
sionary and  costly  scheme  has  prevented  a 
clarification  of  the  Issue  and  has  woefully 
aggravated  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama. 

The  dream  of  a  sea-level  strait  bisecting 
the  Isthmus  has  been  uncritically  accepted 
by  certain  politicians,  and  It  holds  out  the 
promise  of  lucrative  profits  for  Interested 
earth-moving  companies.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  find  substantial  support  for 
It  In  the  specious  arguments  that  the  present 
Panama  Csuial  Is  obsolete,  that  a  new  sea- 
level  canal  would  not  be  subject  to  sabotage 
or  damage  by  nuclear  warheads,  and  that 
such  a  canal  if  substituted  for  the  present 
canal  could  be  operated  more  efficiently  and 
at  less  cost.  All  these  arguments  have  been 
many  times  unanswerably  refuted. 

The  sea-level  canal  scheme  contains  basic 
fallacies  which  threw  doubts  upon  the  utility 
of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  when  It  was  first  ap- 
palnted  in  1965. 

The  difference  in  tidal  range  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  isthmus,  measuring  some  22 
inches  on  the  Caribbean  side  and  22  feet  on 
the  Pacific  side,  creates  serious  navigational 
hazards  Inseparable  from  a  tidal  strait. 

The  deep  excavations  required  to  dig  a  sea- 
levei  strait  throught  the  high  cordlllera  and 
the  unstable  terrain  in  Panama  present  In- 
superable engineering  problems. 

Recent  studies  suggest  that  the  lowering 
of  the  canal  channel  to  sea  level  will  increase 
the  fog  problem. 

A  perhaps  decisive  blow  to  a  sea-level  canal 
h.as  been  struck  by  the  Committee  on 
Ecological  Research  for  the  Interoceanic 
Canal,  consisting  of  a  group  of  distinguished 
scientists  named  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  the  request  of  the  Anderson 
Commission  and  headed  by  Prof.  Ernst  Mayr 
of  Harvard  University. 

In  their  preliminary  report  in  April  they 
warned  that  a  sea-level  canal  which  would 
allow  free  exchange  of  marine  life  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
would  seriously  disturb  the  ecological  bal- 
ance in  both  bodies  of  water.  They  therefore 
called  for  the  preservation  of  the  fresh-water 
barrier  which  exists  In  the  present  lock  canal. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  It  appears  that 
the  Apderson  Commission  has  been  perpe- 
trating a  gigantic  boondoggle  for  five  years. 
Acting  under  Instructions  from  President 
Johnson  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  a  sea- 
level  canal,  it  resolutely  undertook  to  find 
justifications  for  abandoning  the  present 
canal  and  constructing  a  new  one  at  sea 
level. 

In  the  attempt  to  Justify  this  preconceived 
fixation,  the  commission  Ignorantly  con- 
ducted surveys  through  Jungle  growth  so 
dense  that  the  Jungle  closed  in  after  them, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  commis- 
sion was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  deferment  of 
the  deadline  for  submission  of  their  report 
to  December  1  of  this  year  and  for  an  In- 
crease of  $1.5  million  In  their  appropriation 
to  make  the  total  cost  of  their  Investigation 
to  United  States  taxpayers  about  $24  million. 

A  new  canal  built  within  the  10-mlle  limits 
of  the  present  Canal  Zone  could  obviotisly 
not  be  dug  with  nuclear  power  because  of 
the  proximity  of  this  site  to  densely  popu- 
lated areas  which  would  be  decimated  by  nu- 
clear fallout. 


For  this  and  other  reasons  the  proposal  to 
construct  a  sea-level  canal  with  nuclear 
power  has  failed  to  receive  the  endorsement 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  practi- 
cal, and  one  alleged  advantage  after  an- 
other that  has  been  cited  by  the  advocates 
of  a  sea- level  canal — the  economic,  the  po- 
litical, the  military  and  others — all  have 
been  discredited. 

So  far  as  defense  is  concerned,  if  the  exist- 
ing lock  canal  Is  abandoned  its  elaborate 
miUtarj-  defense  installations  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $3  billion,  would 
have  to  be  reconstructed,  undoubtedly  at 
greater  cost,  along  the  course  of  any  new 
canal. 

The  impossibility  oi  digging  a  sea-level 
canal  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  Canal 
Zone  has  been  given  as  a  pretext  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  treaties  of  1967  and  has  pre- 
sumably prompted  the  Initiation  of  the  new 
secret  negotiations  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. In  these  negotiations  the  United  States 
exposes  itself  to  blackmail  by  Panamanian 
authorities  who  demand  exorbitant  conces- 
sions for  canal  rights  in  other  parts  of  the 
republic.  The  financial  cost  of  such  a  canal, 
whether  constructed  with  conventional 
earth-moving  niechinery  or  with  nuclear  ex- 
plosives, would  be  almost  astronomical. 

In  view  of  the  unstable  political  situation 
in  Panama,  where  a  puppet  president  has 
been  installed  in  office  by  Brig.  Gen.  Omar 
Torrljos.  who  himself  came  to  power  by  a 
military  coup,  the  political  advantage  to  the 
United  States  of  coming  to  terms  with  such  a 
regime  for  the  digging  of  a  new  canal  is  at 
most  dubious. 

These  weaknesses  in  the  United  States 
position  In  relation  to  Panama  will  become 
es{)ecially  troublesome  if.  as  rumor  has  it, 
the  commission  is  about  to  recommend  the 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  running 
partly  through  the  present  Canal  Zone  and 
partly  outside  the  zone  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  approximately  five  miles  west  of 
the  Canal  Zone. 

This  recommendation,  if  endorsed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  accepted  by  Con- 
gress, will  necessitate  complicated  negotia- 
tions with  Panama  for  new  canal  rights 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  zone  and 
will  undoubtedly  provoke  large  financial 
demands  from  Panama,  representing  the 
sum  total  of  all  its  past  grievances  against 
the  United  States. 

Besides,  this  new  canal  route,  planned  to 
empty  into  the  Pacific  near  the  town  of  La 
Chorrera.  will  require  the  construction  of 
an  artificial  terminal  harbor  replacing  the 
present  Port  of  Balboa  and  will  probably 
require  drastic  modifications  in  the  defense 
Installations  In   the  present   Canal   Zone. 

Why  scrap  the  present  canal?  In  1959  Con- 
gress authorized  the  widening  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  summit  channel  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  particularly  In  the  OalUard  Cut.  This 
work  will  soon  be  completed  at  a  total  cost 
of  over  $81  mtllicn. 

New  equipment  ha^  been  added  to  facili- 
tate transit  of  ships  through  the  locks,  and 
lighting  fixtures  have  been  installed  for  the 
entire  length  of  the  channel  In  order  to 
make  night  transits  possible.  All  that  re- 
mains to  adapt  the  canal  to  modem  traffic 
requirements  Is  to  carry  forward  the  Ter- 
minal Lake-Third  Locks  plan  which  was  be- 
gun in  1939  and  was  suspended  three  years 
later  because  of  wartime  needs  of  higher 
priority. 

In  pursuance  of  that  plan  while  It  was 
in  operation  new  lock  sites  and  channels  for 
a  third  lock  system,  supplementing  the  ex- 
isting dual  locks,  were  dug  at  a  cost  of  $76,- 
357.405,  and  they  can  be  utilized  today  for 
the  construction  of  a  third  channel  with 
locks  paralleling  the  existing  Gatun  locks 
at  the  Caribbean  end  of  the  canal  and  the 
Pedro  Miguel  and  Mlraflores  locks  at  the 
Pacific  end. 

In  the  interest  of  efficient  navigation  the 
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plan  calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  Pedro 
Miguel  locks  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
Pacific  locks  into  a  single  lock  complex  at 
Miraflores. 

Of  paramount  Importance  Is  the  fact  that 
this  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  moderniza- 
tion, on  which  a  total  of  more  than  $157 
million  has  been  expended,  will  not  require 
new  treaties  with  Panama  but  can  be  car- 
ried out  entirely  under  existing  treaties, 
namely,  the  Hay-Bunau  Varilla  treaty  of 
1903.  the  Thomson-Urrutla  treaty  of  1914- 
1922.  the  Hull-Alfaro  treaty  of  1936-1939.  and 
the  Elsenhower-Remon  treaty  of  1955 

Tnis  eminently  practical  plan  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  engineering  experts  and  has  been 
embodied  in  bills  introduced  by  Congre.-s- 
men  Daniel  Flood  (D-Pa  )  and  John  Rarlck 
( D  -La  1  in  the  House  i  HR  3792  and  HR  4031 ) 
and  by  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC.)  in 
the  Senate  iS  22281.  The  approval  of  this 
plan  now  by  Congress  would  make  It  possible 
for  the  Nixon  Administration  to  terminate 
Us  special  diplomatic  mission  to  Panama 
and  to  discharge  sine  die  the  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission. 

The  suspicion  can  hardly  be  avoided  that 
the  sea-level  canal  scheme  which  would  sup- 
plant the  present  highly  eflflclent  Pan.ima 
Canal  has  been  deliberately  used  to  conceal 
an  obvious  and  commonsense  solution  to  our 
problem  of  transporting  ocean  trafBc  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Central  America 

Gov  Walter  P.  Leber  of  the  Can.^1  Zone 
estimates  that  with  the  benefit  of  improve- 
ments already  made  or  projected,  the  canal 
can  serve  the  needs  of  world  commerce 
•'through  the  end  of  this  century  " 

With  the  additional  Improvement  of  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  project,  which  is 
embodied  in  the  pending  House  and  Senate 
bills  .ind  which  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
only  $850  million  as  contrasted  with  a  price 
tag  for  a  sea-level  canal  initially  estimated 
in  1960  at  $2  368  billion,  not  Including  the 
cn.-T  of  new  treaties  with  Panama,  the  exist- 
ing: c  inal  will  serve  all  necessary  trans-isth- 
mian traffic  requirements  until  well  into  the 
21st  Century. 

This  project.  It  Is  true,  as  embodied  in  the 
pending  bills,  will  nor  provide  translsthmlan 
tran.^lt  for  al!  vessels  traveling  the  ocean 
lanes,  but.  as  Gov.  Leber  has  explained,  the 
international  mand.ite  which  the  Unl'ed 
States  assumed  and  exercised  in  building  the 
canal  does  not  require  "he  United  States  to 
provide  this  service  to  all  the  world's 
shipping. 

The  l.Tjge  tankers  now  plying  the  oceans 
are  designed  speciflcallv  to  avoid  the  tolls 
of  Canal  transit  If  the  United  States  could 
dig  a  canal  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to 
arrommodate  such  a  vessel.  Gov.  Leber  has 
asked.  "Could  we  charge  him  more  than  the 
regular  tolls  for  our  added  costs^  Oh.  no  We 
wc'U'.d  have  to  charge  him  less,  because  even 
at  present  toll  rates,  he'd  have  to  pay  about 
$".50  000  in  tolls  and  it  would  be  much 
cheaner  for  him  Just  :j  take  the  time  to  sail 
an  alterna'e  route.  .  .  .  When  we  talk  alxiut 
resprndin?  to  the  needs  of  our  traffic,  we 
have  to  srause  bv  economic  analvsis  whether 
an  improvement  is  needed  or  Just  nice  to  do." 
(Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pan- 
ama Canal  of  the  Commrtee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Hjuse  of  Representa- 
tive;. April  22.  1970.  p.  7) 

The  present  canal,  when  provided  with 
wider  locks  and  when  modernized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bills  pending  in  Congress,  will 
adequately  serve  our  national  defense  needs. 
Tlnse  needs,  based  as  they  are  upon  a  two- 
ocean  navy,  no  longer  require  that  our  air- 
craft carriers  and  other  super  vessels  be 
able  to  tranilt  the  canal. 

Protesting  against  any  further  betrayal  of 
our  national  interest  In  the  Panama  Canal, 
mrre  than  100  representatives  In  Congress, 
beginning  last  October,  have  gone  on  record 
in  opposition  to  any  surrender  of  United 
S  ates  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal. 


Individual  members  of  Congress  have  sent 
strong  letters  to  President  Nixon  opposing 
the  negotiation  of  any  new  treaties  with 
Panama  concerning  the  canal,  insisting  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  sovereign  con- 
trol over  the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  treaties  and  putting 
the  President  on  notice  that  any  contrary 
action  by  the  White  House  will  be  resisted 
by  the  Congre.ss. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  Congress 
(li  reaffirm  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
which  w.is  established  "in  perpetuity"  in  the 
Hay-Bunau  Varilla  treaty  and  has  not  since 
been  officially  weakened:  and  (2)  initiate 
hearings  immediately  on  the  Flood-Rarick 
bills  and  the  Tiiurmond  bill. 

Such  hearings  will  demonstrate  clearly  the 
superiority  of  the  existing  Panama  Canal, 
when  adequately  modernized,  over  a  wiU-of- 
the-wisp  sea-level  scheme  and  will  expose  the 
elaborate  Investigations  and  impending  re- 
port of  the  .Anderson  Commission  as  Irrele- 
vant to  the  exercise  by  the  United  States  of 
its  mandate  to  convey  ships  and  cargoes 
across   the  Central   .American   Isthmus. 


DERWINSKI  CALLS  U   THANT  PRO- 
SOVIET,  ANTI-ISRAELI 

I  Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Middle  East  crisis  is  growing  even  more 
explosive  and  failure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  specifically  Secretarv  General 
U  Thant.  to  provide  any  leadership  or 
vehicle  for  peace  is  deplorable.  The 
tragic  weakness  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  demonstrated  in  that  body's 
inability  to  play  an  effective  role  in  calm- 
ing the  Middle  East  crisis. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  U  Thant  is  a  philosophical 
Marxist,  and  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated a  pro-Soviet.  anti-Israeli  bias. 
His  latest  contribution  to  troublemak- 
ing  in  the  Middle  East  is  his  .support  of 
the  Rus'iian  proposal  on  the  Middle  East 
while  disregarding  the  recent  United 
States  peace  proposal. 

U  Thant  is  obviously  more  interested 
in  appeasing  the  Soviet  Bloc  at  the 
United  Nations  than  in  developin ;  an 
objective  peace  proposal  for  the  Middle 
East.  He  is  deliberately  blind  to  the  So- 
viet-directed acgression  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  diabolical  cause  of  military 
escalation  in  the  Middle  East. 

Peace  and  stability  will  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  Middle  East  .so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  supports  radical  Arab  mili- 
tants and  the  dictatorship";  in  Egypt. 
Syria  and  Iraq.  Soviet  activity  in  Libya 
and  the  pressure  they  are  directing 
against  Jordan  and  Lebanon  add  to  the 
complications  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  Russians 
have  dreamt  of  controlling  the  Mediter- 
ranean since  the  days  of  the  czars  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  during  the  John- 
son Administration  they  were  able  to 
establish  military  strength  in  the  area. 

I  believe  that  peace  can  be  negotiated 
in  the  Middle  East  if  the  Arab  govern- 
ments deals  dii-ectly  with  Israeli.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  so-called  four  power 
meetings  can  be  successful.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  scuttle  any  proper  solution 


since  it  prefers  to  keep  the  Middle  East 
in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Russians  are  open- 
ly anti-Israel  as  evidenced  by  their  re- 
fusal to  permit  Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  migrate  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reemphasize  my  con- 
viction that  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
is  a  willing  tool  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  By  his  actions  he  is 
collaborating  in  the  development  of 
greater  tensions  in  that  area,  in  com- 
plete contradiction  to  the  peace-keeping 
role  that  the  United  Nations,  at  least 
theoretically,  should  play. 


TEXTILE  IMPORT  PROBLEM 

1  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Japanese  over  our 
growing  textile  import  problem  have 
generated  much  attention.  The  Japanese 
have  continuously  refused  to  negotiate 
on  a  meaningful  basis  and  claimed  that 
they  as  a  nation  embrace  the  philosophy 
of  free  trade.  They  argue  that  the  United 
States  position  is  one  of  contradiction 
of  that  policy. 

Now.  we  are  all  aware  of  the  many 
restrictive  practices  employed  by  the 
Japanese  Government  to  protect  its  home 
industries.  These,  of  course,  are  in  direct 
violation  of  the  GATT  which  our  Japa- 
nese friends  purport  to  accept. 

But  it  was  not  until  Monday  that  the 
impact  of  these  restrictions  was  brought 
so  emphatically  home  to  me.  On  that  day, 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
a  Japanese  domestic  buyer  to  the  edi- 
tor of  Tokyo's  Asahi  Evening  News  ques- 
tioning Japan's  definition  of  the  term 
"free  trade"  and  documenting  Japan's 
highly  restrictive  trade  practices. 

He  points  out  that  a  U.S. -produced 
Ford  Mustang  costs  $14,000  in  Japan.  He 
states  that  he  paid  a  $5  duty  on  shirts 
sent  to  him — sent  to  him  because  he  could 
find  no  shirts  in  his  size  in  Japan.  He 
had  to  pay  a  51.400  duty  on  a  Volkswagen 
he  brought  to  Japan  last  January. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  examples 
that  he  cites  in  his  most  enlightening  let- 
ter. They  show  clearly  and  without  doubt 
the  need  for  a  firm  U.S.  posture  with 
Japan.  This  posture  is  provided  in  H.R. 
16920.  the  Mills  bill,  which  must  be  en- 
acted at  the  earliest  date. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  this  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I  com- 
mend its  careful  reading  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

June  26.  1970. 
Editor. 

Asahi  Evening  News. 
Tokyo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  appreciate  very  much  if 
someone  can  explain  to  me  the  term  "Free 
Trade"  as  it  Is  used  in  Japan. 

In  your  paper  of  June  25  you  carry  a  story 
on  the  current  talks  going  on  In  Washington 
regarding  the  textile  negotiations. 

Yo\i  quote  Japanese  International  Trade 
Minister.  Kiichi  Mlyazawa.  as  saying: 

"GATT  is  based  on  the  principle  that  where 
Injury  is  proved  or  the  threat  of  Injury  Is 
proved  a  trading  nation  can  seek  compensa- 
tion from  the  country  causing  the  damage. 

But  the  U.S.  appears  to  be  establishing 
other   trading   principles   in   which   imports 
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must  be  restricted  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
national  consumption.  A  rupidly  growing 
cjuntry  like  Japan  which  embraces  free  trade 
prmciple.s  cannot  agree  to  this  concept." 

"Free  trade"  for  whom,  might  I  ask?  Al- 
though a  Japanese  auto  can  be  purciiased  in 
the  US  lor  less  than  it  costs  in  Japan,  a 
Ford  Mustang  in  this  country  costs  about 
U.S.  $14,000.00.  It  even  costs  more  to  park  a 
foreign  car.  in  spite  of  the  fact  it  only  takes 
up  the  same  amount  of  space  allowed  to  a 
Japanese  car  .\  package  <'f  19-cent  pipe 
tobacco  crests  80  cents.  I  just  paid  $5  00  duty 
for  some  shirts  sent  to  me.  as  my  size  is  not 
sold  In  Japan.  A  trip  through  any  depart- 
ment store  or  the  American  Pharmacy  which 
sells  foreign  goods  will  show  you  that  items 
such  as  shaving  lotion  and  toothpaste  cost 
four  times  the  price  as  in  the  country  of 
origin.  A  pleasure  boat  of  25  feet  which 
would  cost  $5,000  in  the  US  is  $25,000  in 
Japan.  A  water  ski  which  Is  $60  In  the  U.S. 
is  more  than  $225.00  in  Japan. 

The  only  way  Japanese  goods  can  compete 
In  the  U.S.  is  becaui^e  they  sell  for  a  cheaper 
price  than  those  manufactured  in  the  US 
The  only  way  they  can  sell  cheaper  is  to 
have  the  Japanese  "subsidize  the  export."  in 
other  words,  we  must  pay  mere  in  Japan  for 
a  Japanese  car  so  that  tho.se  going  abroad 
can  sell  at  a  competitive  price. 

I  had  to  pay  $1,400  duty  on  a  1965  Volks- 
wagen I  brought  to  Japan  in  January  1970 
And  I  had  to  get  a  license  fi  -tm  MITI  to  im- 
port It.  Of  course  the  duty  was  decided  after 
arrival  of  the  car.  I  would  never  have  brought 
It  in  the  first  place  had  I  known  I  would  be 
charged  more  than  the  car  is  worth. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine.  Japan  Imposes 
fantastic  duties  and  restrictions  on  imports 
to  Japan,  while  aggressively  burying  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  Japanese  products,  made  at- 
tractive pnce-wlse  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic  Japanese  consumer. 

A  Japanese  company  can  freely  establish 
a  Japanese  subsidiary  In  the  US..  "Subaru 
of  America."  "Datsun  of  America."  "Ameri- 
can Honda."  "JTB  of  America."  -Takashi- 
maya  of  America."  "Selbu  of  America."  etc  . 
etc.  Yet  we  are  subject  to  every  kind  of  dis- 
crimination yet  dreamed  up  to  keep  us  out 
of  the  Japanese  market.  Japan  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  every  unfair  trade  agreement  yet 
thought  up.  These  were  of  course  made  to 
help  Japan  after  the  war  and  when  Japan 
was  a  "poor  country."  which  Is  no  longer 
the  case.  There  is  not  one  so  called  liberal- 
ized industry  in  Japan  without  strings.  Ho- 
tels have  been  liberalized  because  the  gov- 
ernment here  is  fully  aware  that  no  foreign 
hotel  company  can  pay  the  current  market 
price  of  land  and  make  a   profit. 

Japan  spends  le.ss  than  1  per  cent  of  her 
national  budget  on  defense  while  much  of 
what  the  U.S.  spends  for  defense  goes  right 
into  Japanese  pockets.  Not  only  what  is  spent 
here  by  U.S  servicemen  and  the  fantastic 
sum  it  takes  to  maintain  the  U.S.  facilities 
here,  but  what  about  all  of  the  industrial- 
ists who  can  attribute  so  much  of  their 
earnings  to  direct  income  from  the  manu- 
facture of  items  being  produced  to  prolong 
the  war  in  Vietnam  The  Japanese  pvit  on  a 
pious  anti-war  face,  but  do  not  miss  a  trick 
when  It  comes  to  making  a  buck  from  this 
unfortunate  war. 

There  Is  no  danger  of  the  U.S.  military 
being  pushed  out  of  Japan  by  any  amount 
of  student  demonstrations  The  Japanese 
government  does  allow  (and  I  firmly  believe 
encourage)  antl-Amerlcan  demonstrations  to 
be  sensationalized  In  the  press  so  they  can 
get  a  trade  concession  in  return  for  what 
they  have  convinced  Washington  Is  a  super 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
allow  the  U.S.  military  to  stay  in  Japan. 

All  U.S.  government  leaders  should  sp>end 
one  year  In  a  commercial  company  in  Japan. 
That  would  help  them  In  a  hurry  to  the 
devious  tactics  applied  here 


The  one  who  really  has  to  pay  for  all  of 
this  is  the  Japanese  domestic  buyer.  He  has 
to  pay  outrageous  prices  for  any  imported 
goods,  and  outrageous  prices  for  Japanese- 
produced  products  to  allow  the  same  Item 
to  compete  overseas.  One  day  the  people  will 
wi.se  up  that  "Free  Trade"  means  higher 
prices  at  home. 

A  Japanese  Domestic  Buyer. 


CUT  IN  FARM   SUBSIDIES 

I  Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  lus 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in- 
deed great  news  for  the  downtrodden 
American  taxpayers  yesterday  when  the 
Senate  came  to  their  rescue  by  limiting 
subsidy  payments  in  the  farm  program 
to  S20.000  annually  for  any  one  farm 
operation.  I  well  remember  the  fight  some 
of  us  put  up  in  the  House  2  years  ago 
when  wc  succeeded  in  limiting  the  an- 
nual payments  to  S20.000  for  any  indi- 
vidual farm  operation.  We  thought  it 
was  a  great  victory  but  when  this  legis- 
lation went  to  the  other  body  the  limita- 
tion was  discarded  and  thousands  of 
wealthy  landowners  continued  their  fab- 
ulous bonanza  of  reaping  Government 
payments  for  idle  land.  I  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  that 
time  that  approximately  10,000  wealthy 
farm  operations  were  paid  more  than 
the  Government  allotted  for  low-rent 
public  housing  over  the  Nation.  In  1968 
over  $784  million  was  paid  in  subsidies 
for  not  planting  cotton.  Up  to  now  the 
subsidies  paid  farmers  for  idle  land 
leaches  the  highest  cost  of  Government 
subsidies  in  our  history. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  aiding 
the  economy  of  any  needy  farmer.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  enacted  by  this  body 
tliat  $20,000  per  year  to  any  one  farm 
operation  was  suflRcient  but  this  limita- 
tion was  not  effective  because  of  Senate 
opposition. 

In  a  few  days  this  body  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  follow  the  Senate's 
"change  of  heart"  and  instruct  the  con- 
feree.': to  agree  with  the  other  body  and 
place  a  $20,000  annual  limitation  to  any 
one  farm  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  secured  sta- 
tistics from  the  Senate  hearings  which 
revealed  the  payments  made  to  farm  op- 
erations over  S5.000  annually.  These 
astounding  figures  I  hereby  enclose  with 
my  remarks: 


Range  ot  payments 

Number  ol 
larmers 

Amount 
received 

J5.000  to  $7.499 

41.798 

18.?44 

15.415 

9.894 

4.843 

l.?85 

388 

15 

5 

$252  629  409 

$7,500  to  J9  999                .       . 

IIO.OOU  to  $14,999             ..     . 

$15.00t  10  $24,999 

$?5.00C  lo  $49  999 

$50  000  to  $99  999 

$100,000  to  $499  999     

157. 163. 183 
186.318.214 
1S6.53I.864 
161.642.642 
84.603.708 
64  883  041 

$500,000  to  $999,999     

$1  000  fipO  and  over      

9,556.372 
1 0.  889  036 

I  just  wonder  if  the  Members  realize 
that  there  are  approximately  3.500.000 
farmers  in  the  Nation.  Only  185.000  farm- 
ers get  over  $5,000  a  year.  Under  this  an- 
nual subsidy  too  many  are  filed  in  the 
six-figure  bracket — $100,000  and  up.  Six 


corporation  farms  are  m  the  $l-million- 
and-up  bracket.  One  farm  operation  gets 
over  84  million  per  year. 

WJien  Congressmen  go  back  to  tl^eir 
districts,  they  will  get  many  complaints 
that  this  program  ha^  been  extended.  Our 
Members  will  hear  from  their  neighbors 
back  home  who  are  going  to  protest  the 
high  figure  payments  for  rural  relief. 

I  got  a  long-distance  call  the  other  day 
from  Georgia.  A  farmer  down  there  said 
his  neighbor  hz^  planted  nothing.  His 
wife  inherited  1.000  and  some  additional 
acres,  and  ail  they  have  done  is  receive 
a  check  for  $70,000  per  year  for  enjoying 
life  on  Government  payments.  He  said, 
"If  they  plant  anything,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that 
going  on  all  over  the  country. 

Ten  farming  operations  received  a  total 
of  $14,785,760.  which  is  more  than  the 
total  of  S13.409.756  received  by  all  farm- 
ers in  10  States — Alaska,  Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire.  Connec- 
ticut, Delaware,  Nevada,  Vermont, 
Maine,  and  West  Virginia — plus  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

These  10  large  operations  received  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  those  received  by  all 
farmers  in  any  one  of  15  States — Alaska. 
Rhode  Island,  Msissachiisetts.  New 
Hampshire.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Ne- 
vada. Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
New  Jersey.  Maryland,  Hawah,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  incorporate 
with  my  remarks  some  of  the  astounding 
payments  under  this  $3,700,000,000  pro- 
gram during  the  calendar  year  1967: 

LARGEST    INDIVIDUAL    GOVERNMENT    PAYMENTS    UNDER 
FARM  PROGRAMS.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1967 


Payment 

Cumulative 

received 

payments 

1 

J.  G.  Boswell  Co..  Litchfield 

Park.  Ani.  (Kings  County. 

Caiit.).    .    . 

$4,091,818 

$4  091  818 

2. 

RarKho  San  Antonio  Gila 
Bend.  Ariz.  (Fresno  Counly. 

Calil.) 

2,863.668 

6  955  486 

3 

Hawaiian  Commeicial  &  Sugar 

Co..  Honolulu.  Hawaii  . 

1.353.770 

8  309  256 

4. 

South  Lake  Farms.  Five  Points, 

Cslil.  (Kings)             .       - 

1,304.093 

9  613  349 

5. 

US  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewiston. 

Fla  (Hendry).       

1  275.687 

10  889  036 

6. 

Kern  County  Land  Co    Bakers- 

(leld.  Calit.  (Kein)  ... 

838. 130 

11,727  166 

7. 

Acco  S^ed  Leoli   Kanv 

(Fresno  Countv   Calit.).., 

814.714 

12  541  889 

8 

Kohala  Sugar  Co  .  Honolulu. 

Haw?ii 

800,718 

13,342,598 

9 

Saiyet  land  Co..  Corcoran. 

Calil  (Kings) 

789.910 

14  132  508 

10. 

Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co..  ScotI 

Miss  (Bolivar) 

653. 252 

14.  785.  760 

11 

Lee  Wilson  »  Co.  Wilson.  Ark. 

(South  Mississippi)  .          -   - 

619  4f9 

15.405.249 

12. 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.. 

Fellsmeie.  Fi,?.  (Palm  Beach). 

610.923 

16,  016  172 

13 

Wa:alua  Agricu:lural  Co..  Ltd.. 

Ho'oluiu  Hawaii  ..             .    . 

600. 477 

16.616  649 

14. 

Mou^'  Whitnpv  Faims.  Five 

Po'its  Calil.  (Fiesno) - 

591.980 

17  208.629 

15. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co..  Honolulu 

Hawaii 

571.453 

17.780.082 

16 

Farmers  Inv   Co..  Aguila.  Ariz 

(Maricopa) 

554, 817 

18.  334.  899 

17. 

Stale  ol  Montana,  Helena, 

Mo.'.t  (Daniels) 

553,  358 

IS  88?  257 

18. 

Lihue  Piar  lation  Co..  Ltd. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  . 

539, 570 

19  427  827 

If  the  House  will  go  along  and  accept 
the  Senate  limitation  of  $20,000  per  year 
to  any  one  farm  operation  we  could  al- 
locate the  saving  of  approximately  $2 
billion  to  much-needed  hospitals,  schools, 
and  highway  construction  over  the  Na- 
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tion,  all  of  which  are  in  critical  shortage 
caii^ed  by  scarcity  of  funds  necessary  for 
these  programs. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  STOCK  MAR- 
KETT  WHICH  WILL  AFFECT  THREE 
SOCIAL  EVENTS  ' 

I  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Republican  President  moved  into  the 
White  House.  Americans  who  own  stock 
have  seen  one-third  of  the  value  of  such 
holdings  disappear.  Since  July  of  1968, 
over  40  broker-dealer  firms  have 
■failed,"  of  these  four  were  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Many  in 
fact  most,  brokerage  houses  are  laying 
off  people  and  cutting  back  operations. 

The  magnitude  and  dimensions  of  the 
effect  of  continued  tight  money  and  high 
interest  on  the  average  corporation  can 
be  seen  in  the  following  considerations. 
First,  expansion  in  the  1960's  was  ac- 
complished on  debt,  much  of  It  short 
term.  Fortune  magazine  In  June  of  this 
year  reports  that  from  a  study  of  820 
industrial  companies  debt  as  a  percent- 
age of  total  capital  rose  from  15.5  per- 
cent in  19.59  to  25  percent  in  1969.  This 
61 -percent  increase  in  debt  reached  a 
p  ak  .lust  as  interest  rates  reached  their 
peak  and  tight  money  began  the  real  il- 
liquidity  crimch.  Just  how  hard  this  has 
hit  profit  ability  can  be  judged  by  a  re- 
port from  IRS  that  last  year  net  income 
was  less  than  3.5  times  interest  pay- 
ments. The  figures  are  worse  now  and  for 
manufacturing  corporations  it  takes  30 
percent  or  more  of  the  cash  flow  to  make 
fixed  interest  payments. 

As  we  predict  that  absent  new  and 
bolder  action  by  this  administration  to 
increase  productivity  and  stabilize  wages 
and  prices,  money  will  remain  tight  and 
interest  stay  high,  there  is  only  one 
harsh  alternative  for  U.S.  corporations. 
They  must  sell  stock  Since  prices  are 
down,  it  will  require  larger  issues  for  a 
given  required  sum  than  if  prices  were 
at  a  healthier  level.  Note  this  then. 
Equities  of  existing  stock  owners  will  be 
diluted  and  lower  net  earnings  will  be 
spread  over  more  individual  shares.  We 
are  forced  to  agree  with  the  study  of 
Smith.  Barney,  a  leading  brokerage 
house  on  Wall  Street  to  the  effect  that 
"profit  growth  per-share  may  average 
less  than  3  to  5  percent  during  the  next 
five  j-ears." 

This  state  of  the  stock  market  may 
explain  the  point  of  the  following  story: 

It  is  said  that  the  following  three 
social  events  could  with  equal  conviction 
be  predicted  to  fail — President  Nasser 
hosting  a  Bar  Mitzvah  in  Tel  Aviv;  Gov- 
ernor Maddox  guest  speaking  at  a  Black 
Panther  rally  in  Harlem:  and  President 
Nixon  holdins  a  fund-raising  dinner  on 
Wall  Street. 


CREDIT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
THE  POOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Tunnby)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress passed  a  series  of  historic  civil 
rights  legislation  beginning  in  1964,  it 
was  felt  that  the  concept  embodied  in 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  would  finally  become  a 
reality.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
the  areas  of  voting  rights,  jury  selection, 
open  housing  and  public  accommoda- 
tions, this  Nation  has  progressed  in  ex- 
panding the  idea  of  equal  opportunity  in 
regards  to  legal  and  civil  rights. 

Five  years  ago  this  summer,  this  Nation 
watched  In  stunned  astonishment  as  the 
business  section  of  a  Los  Angeles  ghetto 
went  up  in  flames  amid  much  looting, 
rioting  and  violence.  Today.  "Charcoal 
Alley"  has  changed  very  little.  Despite 
some  admirable  efforts  from  outside 
groups,  the  economic  conditions  of  Watts 
in  1970  are  not  much  better  than  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  1965  riots.  And 
even  though  we  have  created  agencies 
and  departments  such  as  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, there  has  not  even  been  a  modicum 
of  social  and  economic  progress  in  areas 
like  Watts  to  alleviate  the  conditions  that 
led  to  the  1965  riots. 

These  conditions — I  speak  of  urban 
poverty,  substandard  housing,  poor  qual- 
ity and  unequal  education,  inadequate 
job  opportunities,  and  insufficient  con- 
sumer services — are  also  exacerbating  the 
problem  of  crime  in  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

A  society  that  does  not  possess  the 
flexibility  to  respond  to  these  circum- 
stances will  soon  lose  by  default  to  those 
who  desire  to  destroy  that  society.  These 
problems  will  not  be  solved  by  words,  but 
they  can  be  at  least  mitigated  through 
specific  social  and  economic  measures.  It 
is  time  for  action. 

Our  progress  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
must  be  complemented  with  an  equal 
amount  of  progress  In  extending  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  If  we  fail  to  assure 
the  latter,  we  will  nullify  our  advances 
in  the  former.  As  Federal  District  Judge 
Charles  R.  Weiner  has  stated: 

It  IS  fundameuta]  that  clvU  rights  with- 
out economic  right-s  are  mere  shaclJ-..s 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  faced 
by  the  poor  living  in  the  city  is  their 
inabUity  to  obtain  credit.  While  the 
amount  of  consumer  credit  has  grown 
from  $21  billion  in  1950  to  $113  billion  In 
1969.  private  industry  has  been  totally 
unresponsive  in  easing  the  poor  per- 
son's credit  problems.  The  effect  has  been 
to  force  low  income  people  to  buy  their 
goods  from  ghetto  merchants  at  exorbi- 
tant prices  and  exploitative  credit  poli- 
cies. Not  only  are  these  people  unable  to 
obtain  money  for  expenses,  but  when  rep- 
utable stores  with  good-quality  merchan- 
dise refuse  to  grant  credit  to  low-income 
urban  residents,  they  get  less  for  the 
money  they  do  spend. 

Thus  the  poor  and  those  who  are  wel- 
fare recipients  face  a  vicious  circle  in 
which  they  purchase  inferior  products  at 
higher  prices  and  are  excluded  from  ob- 
taining reasonable  credit  to  help  them 
get  more  for  their  money.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  as  members  of  Congress  begin 
to  take  action  to  relieve  low  Income  peo- 
ple from  this  unjust  and  exploitative  eco- 
nomic burden. 


The  importance  of  consumer  credit 
cannot  be  underestimated.  Our  whole  fi- 
nancial system  is  tied  to  credit  and  a  good 
credit  rating  is  a  must  in  today's  market- 
place. The  poor  have  very  few  oppor- 
timities  to  expand  their  economic  base, 
but  depriving  them  of  credit  is  to  severely 
limit  their  borrowing  and  buying  options. 

We  can  stop  this  vicious  circle  by 
bringing  legitimate  retail  credit  into  the 
ghetto.  As  it  is  now,  most  reputable  stores 
refuse  to  extend  credit  in  areas  of  low- 
income.  While  the  financial  position  of 
the  poor  person  is  generally  precarious,  a 
study  released  by  the  National  Urban 
Coalition  shows  that  the  poor  are  able 
to  and  do  repay  their  debts. 

The  study  cited  an  experiment  in  this 
field  cosponsored  by  the  United  Planning 
Organization,  Washington's  antipoverty 
agency,  and  Karm's  Department  Store. 
The  program  allowed  low-income  people 
$50  worth  of  credit  at  Kann's  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  attend  consumer  coun- 
seling classes  and  were  approved  by  UPO. 

Such  a  program  htis  been  most  success- 
ful. The  Kann's  model  has  shown  that  a 
business  is  not  giving  away  money  by 
liberalizing  their  credit  policies  to  the 
poor.  In  addition,  this  pohcy  allows  the 
poor  to  take  advantage  of  sales  and  dis- 
coimts  on  special  and  vitally  needed 
items  at  reputable  stores. 

This  program  not  only  provides  facili- 
ties and  low-cost  credit  imion  service  to 
those  in  low-income  areas,  it  also  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  consumer  education. 
The  program  teaches  potential  credit 
buyers  how  to  wisely  and  efficiently  allo- 
cate their  money.  Such  family  financial 
counseling  is  the  kej'stone  to  extending 
credit  to  the  low-income  consumer. 

A  similar  program,  "Operation  Credit- 
Worthy"  was  introduced  in  Boston  in 
October  1968.  The  plan  was  to  inject 
legitimate  retail  credit  into  the  ghetto 
through  credit  union  cooperation  with 
retail  business.  The  pilot  program  in 
Boston  included  13  Federal  credit  unions 
serving  people  of  hmited  Income.  These 
credit  unions  have  loaned  out  more  than 
$400,000  and  have  about  5.000  members. 
The  loss  rate  is  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  amount  loaned. 

"Operation  Credit-Worthy"  utilizes 
trained  counselors  to  tesich  members 
financial  responsibility.  When  the  mem- 
ber has  reached  the  stage  of  borrow  ma- 
turity and  has  proven  he  can  adhere  to 
a  strict  payment  schedule,  his  name  is 
referred  to  the  retailers  as  a  responsible 
credit  risk.  If  a  retailer  has  problems  v^ith 
a  delinquent  account,  he  is  assisted  in  the 
collection  process  by  the  referring  credit 
union. 

One  of  the  more  encouraging  aspects 
of  this  program  is  the  seed  effect  it  has 
on  the  ghetto  economy.  By  extending 
limited  amounts  of  legitimate  credit  to 
people  in  low-Income  or  ghetto  areas, 
more  money  is  Injected  into  that  area. 
This  not  only  means  that  the  ghetto  resi- 
dent is  being  assisted  in  his  financial 
problems,  but  that  the  other  people  not 
participants  in  Credit-Worthy  are  able 
to  approach  stores  under  the  program  to 
obtain  credit.  In  short,  by  supplying  a 
marginal  amount  of  money  to  Credit- 
Worthy  participants,  we  can  create  a 
multiplier  effect  on  the  particular  area's 
economy. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  program 
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is  to  qualify  limited  income  credit  union 
members  for  legitimate  credit.  Low-In- 
come credit  imions  maintain  lists  of 
members  v^-ho  have  established  good 
credit  rating  within  their  union.  The 
names  are  then  referred  to  the  retail 
trade  board,  and  credit  in  participating 
stores  is  arranged.  The  policy  contains 
needed  safeguards  to  insure  fiscal  success. 

The  Boston  pilot  program  has  been  a 
success.  The  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board 
reports  that  there  have  been  no  particu- 
lar problems  and  that  it  can  be  admin- 
istered on  a  city  scale  without  any  great 
difficulty. 

It  has  allowed  many  low-income  peo- 
ple to  obtain  credit  in  stores  that  have 
previously  refused  to  extend  credit  to 
them.  The  poor  are  now  able  to  buy  bet- 
ter merchandise  at  more  reasonable 
prices,  to  obtain  credit  at  more  reason- 
able interest  rates.  It  gives  the  low-in- 
come person  the  dignity  that  comes  from 
being  able  to  purchase  goods  when  and 
where  he  pleases. 

Both  the  Kann's  and  Boston  models 
could  be  and  should  be  applied  elsewhere 
with  the  hope  of  expanding  Operation 
Credit-Worthy  nationally.  Under  this 
program  the  poor  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  on  credit  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
But  there  is  a  stake  on  this  program  for 
the  merchants  too.  Those  merchants  par- 
ticipating in  Credit-Worthy  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enlarge  their  number  of 
customers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  pilot  program 
in  Boston  has  been  proven  as  a  sound 
approach  to  assisting  the  underprivileged 
to  obtain  credit,  the  chances  for  expand- 
ing this  program  to  other  cities  are  in- 
finitesimal. The  operation  is  sponsored 
through  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Biu-eau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  and  CUNA.  In- 
ternational, Inc.  The  problem  is  simple: 
There  are  no  funds  available  to  accel- 
erate the  development  of  this  worthwhile 
project. 

Under  the  present  budget,  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  will  only  be  able 
to  set  up  approximately  one  new  project 
per  year.  The  Bureau  has  the  expertise 
available  for  a  much  larger  program 
Shall  we  let  this  reservoir  of  expertise  go 
to  waste? 

The  main  deterrent  to  the  BFCU  in- 
ai^turating  this  program  in  other  cities 
has  been  the  lack  of  funds.  And  although 
the  Bureau  desires  to  engage  in  an  inter- 
agency agreement  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  fund  an  expansion, 
OEO,  too,  is  unable  to  provide  funds  for 
what  it  calls  an  "excellent  creative  pro- 
posal " 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  a  program 
with  so  much  proven  potential  as  Opera- 
tion Credit-Worthy  to  lay  dormant  be- 
cause of  bureaucratic  smd  financial  com- 
plications. I  think  it  is  a  tragedy  to 
allow  such  "an  innovative  approach  to 
liberate  the  poor  from  storekeepers  offer- 
ing overpriced  merchandise  and  credit" 
to  die  because  of  limited  funds.  I  think  it 
is  wrong  to  deny  thousands  of  limited- 
income  persons  in  our  cities  the  m.eans  to 
climb  out  of  their  financial  rut,  their 
vicious  economical  circle,  because  there 
is  no  will  in  the  Federal  Grovemment  to 
provide  those  means. 


The  present  system  compels  a  poor 
consumer  to  go  to  merchants  willing  to 
accept  people  vrith  no  credit  rating.  The 
merchants  often  take  advantage  of  this 
situation  by  engaging  in  unethical  and 
unscrupulous  practices.  Why  should  we 
subject  people  in  low-income  areas  to 
stores  that  charge  as  much  as  25  percent 
a  month  on  inferior-quality  merchan- 
dise? A  simple  funding  of  Operation 
Credit-Worthy  could  allow  those  same 
people  to  obtain  better  quality  consumer 
goods  for  as  little  as  1  percent  interest 
per  month. 

The  problem  of  urban  poverty  will 
only  increase  in  the  coming  years  as  the 
concentration  of  low-income  people  in 
the  central  cities  will  be  far  greater  in 
the  next  decade.  Presently  13.6  million 
low-income  people  reside  in  all  U.S. 
central  cities.  The  1985  projection  of 
poor  people  in  the  irmer  city  reaches 
20  million. 

I  think  the  need  for  this  program  is 
clear.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest if  not  enthusiasm,  on  the  part  of 
OEO  community  action  program.  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  and  the 
communities  to  expand  Credit-Worthy 
to  various  cities  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  poor  are  to  climb  out  of  the  grasp 
of  poverty  such  a  credit  program  is  a 
basic  requirement.  And  if  the  poor  su-e 
expected  to  achieve  economic  responsi- 
bility with  this  new  source  of  credit, 
family  financial  counseling  must  be 
available  on  a  continuing  basis. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
have  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity commimity  action  program  contract 
with  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
to  establish  Operation  Credit- Worthy  in 
12  other  cities.  Under  this  proposal  the 
BFCU  will  implement  the  program  while 
the  OEO  will  reimburse  BFCU  for  its 
services.  OEO  will  also  have  general 
surveillance  over  the  project. 

The  estimated  cost  per  city  is  $93,764. 
Thus  for  $1,125,168  we  can  bring  this 
worthwhile  project  to  12  other  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  United  States.  The 
ftmds  requested  are  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  legitimate  credit  and  financial  train- 
ing for  one-half  million  poor,  the  initial 
goal  set  by  BFCU. 

I  do  not  offer  this  proposal  as  a  quick 
solution.  £is  a  panacea,  as  a  promise  to 
drastically  reduce  the  pUght  of  the  14.4 
million  hard  core  poor  earning  less  than 
$2,200  per  year.  But  if  Congress  will  ap- 
propriate the  funds  necessary  to  expand 
this  program,  we  can  reverse  the  trend 
that  makes  a  poor  person's  limited  in- 
come even  smaller.  We  can  through  Op- 
eration Credit-Worthy  encourage  and 
assist  credit  unions  and  the  business 
community  to  Infuse  additional  credit 
and  additional  funds  into  poverty  areas. 

The  lack  of  only  a  little  more  than  a 
million  dollars  is  the  only  deterrent  to 
funding  Operation  Credit- Worthy  in  12 
major  cities.  With  "black  capitalism" 
consigned  to  the  role  of  campaign  rhet- 
oric. I  feel  that  the  need  for  aiding  our 
poor  is  more  urgent  now  thsoi  in  the 
past. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote: 

It  takes  time  to  persuade  men  to  do  what 
Is  for  their  own  good. 


Perhaps  it  will  tsJce  Congress  less  time 
to  end  the  pattern  of  dependence  that 
the  less  fortunate  people  in  our  cities  are 
subjected  to,  and  to  erase  the  economic 
shadow  that  hangs  over  our  civil  rights 
laws. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF  OUR 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  PROB- 
LEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Schadeberg) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing just  returned  to  Washington  after 
rather  active  participation  in  several 
Fourth  of  July  activities  held  in  various 
parts  of  my  district.  I  want  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  my  reflec- 
tions on  the  events  and  to  comment  on 
one  of  this  Nation's  major  problems. 

I  found  the  people  disturbed  over  the 
confusion  and  divisions  of  which  we  are 
victims.  They  are  disturbed  because  they 
innately  know  that  what  they  are  hear- 
ing is  not  the  whole  story  and  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  facts  as  they  are.  They 
cannot  put  their  finger  on  the  misrepre- 
sentations but  they  are  not  unaware  that 
the  distortion  is  due  to  the  misuse  of 
words  and  phrases  which  have  double 
meanings.  The  problems  that  beset  us 
are  basically  theological  and  political  in 
nature  and.  may  I  emphasize,  in  that 
order.  We  are  living  in  troublesome 
times,  yet  we  Uve  in  a  great  period  in 
history.  The  challenges  are  limitless  as 
are  our  opportunities  for  real  and  mean- 
ingful progress.  This  Nation  is  not  want- 
ing in  te'-ms  of  ideals  or  goals.  The  people 
of  this  Nation,  including  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  young  people,  are  as  loyal 
and  dedicated  as  in  any  period  in  our 
short  194  years  of  history  as  a  Nation, 
and  they  are  better  eq'Jipped  and  better 
educated  to  pursue  these  ideals  and  goals. 
Perhaps  at  no  time  in  human  history 
has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  that 
rare  combination  of  youthful  vigor,  ma- 
ture judgment,  experience,  centered  wis- 
dom and  raw  courage,  than  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  demanding 
solutions  to  what  they  insist  are  prob- 
lems which  demand  attention  but  they 
are  calling  for  solutions  to  the  "effects" 
of  our  problems  rather  than  solution  to 
our  -causes'  of  our  problems  and  because 
we  address  ourselves  to  their  plea  for  us 
to  do  something  immediately,  which,  of 
course,  is  an  honorable  and  reasonable 
responsibility  on  our  part,  we  leave  un- 
done the  task  of  addressing  ourselves  to 
finding  solutions  for  the  cause  of  oiu- 
problems.  The  result  is  that  the  prob- 
lems remain  unresolved  and  in  fact 
double.  They  double  because  of  the  im- 
patience and  total  lack  of  understanding 
on  those  who  insist  that  Government  "do 
something." 

One  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing us  is  that  of  peace.  Men  crj-.  "Peace, 
peace."  but  there  is  no  peace  because  we 
are  not  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices 
peace  demands  of  us. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned about  our  failures  as  a  nation  of 
free  men  when  I  sit  down  and  arialyze 
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not  onlv  what  the  people  arc  shouting  for 
but  what  Ls  being  passed  off  as  solutions 
by  those  who,  representing  the  people 
in  this  great  Republic,  seem  not  to  be 
any  more  iinderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lerns  than  the  people  they  represent. 

Let  U5  take  for  example  the  problem 
01  war  and  peace.  We  hear  impassioned 
ones  of  some  in  and  out  of  Government 
for  an  mmiediate  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Vietnam.  This  has 
strong  emotional  appeal,  but  it  complett- 
ly  Ignores  the  need  for  a  solution  to  the 
larser  problem  which  if  not  taken  care 
of  will  create  a  more  dangerous  cflect 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

What  are  thase  who  crv-  out  for  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  American  combat 
forces  asking  for?  First,  they  would  have 
us  pull  out  without  honoring  our  com- 
mitments made  in  good  faith  to  other 
nations — commitments  made  not  by  the 
Ni.xon  administration  but  by  preceding 
administrations  with  the  full  consent  of 
srnie  of  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
who  today  are  the  carping  critics  of  the 
policies  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  They  insist  that  national 
honor  is  unimportant.  Would  they  do 
business  with  or  respect  an  institution 
that  did  not  stand  behind  it^  word;  that 
could  not  be  trusted  to  honor  its  commit- 
ments'^ Is  the  Nation's  honor  any  less  im- 
portant than  the  honor  of  the  institu- 
tions operating  within  her  borders?  The 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will 
not  honor  our  commitments  is  primarily 
a  theological  question,  but  it  also  is  a 
political  one.  Try  operating  a  bank,  or 
a  feed  company  oi  an  industry  or  a  bu.'^i- 
ness  without  honoring  your  commit- 
ments— keeping  your  word,  if  you 
please — and  see  how  long  you  can  stay 
in  business.  Just  as  a  business  cannot 
survive  if  it  fails  to  honor  its  word  so 
a  nation  cannot  survive  if  it  does  not 
keep  Its  word. 

The  fact  is  that  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  continuous  violent  disruption 
in  the  world  since  World  War  II  is  the 
unwillingness  of  governments  and  more 
specifically  one  government — the 
U.S.S.R. — to  honor  its  commitments. 

Certainly  thos?  who  have  even  a  lim- 
ited sense  of  moral  values  and  of  histon-- 
know  that  the  most  rudimentarv-  respon- 
sibility of  a  nation  is  that  of  keeoing  her 
word.  This  great  United  States,  the 
apolcRlsts  for  freedom  notwithstanding, 
has  stood  as  a  shining  beacon  in  a  world 
darkened  by  the  struggle  for  raw  power, 
a.-  a  symbol  of  honor  and  resnect. 

Those  who  would  have  us  bug  out  of 
our  co.mmitments  would  have  us  do  so 
w:thout  regard  to  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  SoLi'.h  Vietnames?  civilians — men, 
women,  and  children — who  would  be 
murdered  in  coldblocd  for  no  reason 
other  than  they  did  not  share  the  politi- 
cal view.s  of  their  tyrannous  master.  We 
do  not  have  to  .speculate  about  this — we 
need  merely  to  turn  back  a  few  pages  of 
contemporarj-  hlstorv'  to  be  reminded  of 
th:>  lie  of  tho.se  who  claim  that  commu- 
nism is  acceptable  and  must  be  given 
equa'  status  w.th  freedom  because  it  has 
"mellowed."  Ask  those  who  saw  heads 
rolled  in  the  massacres  in  China.  Ask  the 
people   of   Tibet.    Ask    the   hundreds   of 


refugees  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
flee  Cuba  with  their  lives.  Ask  the  people 
in  the  captive  nations  who  sulTer  even 
today  as  they  are  ground  under  the  heel 
of  their  repre.ssive  leaders —whom  they 
neither  had  the  opportunity  to  oppose  in 
ihf  ballot  box  nor  after  the  takeover  to 
depose  from  office.  Ask  our  men  suffering 
in  Communist  prisoner-of-war  camps. 

Those  who  would  have  us  bug  out  of 
our  commitments  would  have  us  do  so 
without  regard  to  thr  encouragement 
th!s  betrayal  of  trust — this  outright  sur- 
render—for  that  is  what  it  would  be— 
would  give  to  North  Vietnam  which  we 
could,  if  we  wanted  to.  wipe  off  the  face 
of  the  map  in  a  day's  time.  Those  who  in 
hypocrisy  are  ashamed  to  be  called 
American  and  accuse  their  Government 
as  bemg  repressive  and  materialistic  and 
aggressive  and  arrogant — insisting  upon 
imposing  her  will  on  others — fail  to  men- 
tion Its  restraint  in  the  use  of  the  awful 
power  at  its  command. 

I  am  not  suggesting  bv  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  that  we  use  the  nuclear 
power  available  m  our  arsenal  in  Indo- 
china. That  would  be  unthinkable  both 
from  a  practical  and  psychological  point 
of  view.  It  would  be  morally  unaccept- 
able. What  I  am  .saying  is  that  it  is  high 
time  this  Nation  u.se  its  power  in  a  moral 
way  to  prevent  the  unnecessar>-  slaugh- 
ter of  human  beings.  South  and  North 
Vietnamese  as  well  a.s  Americans — and 
civilians  as  well  as  military.  When  Presi- 
dent Nixon  permitted  our  military  com- 
mand to  venture  into  Cambodia  for  a 
limited  time  and  a  limited  objective  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment, he  did  just  that.  The  military 
mission  was  to  destroy  the  arsenal  of 
weapons  that  were  being  stashed  there  to 
neutralize  ttie  gains  made  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  since  the  new  policy  of  Viet- 
namizing  the  war  was  put  into  effect  by 
this  administration,  as  well  as  to  harass 
and  kill  the  maximum  number  of  Ameri- 
cans as  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
moved  ahead  according  to  schedule. 

Should  we  bug  out  without  honoring 
the  commitments  made  by  this  Govern- 
ment the  stage  would  be  set  for  a  sig- 
nificant increase  if  Communist  activity 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
suggestion  by  those  who  are  indifferent 
to  Communist  exten-sion  of  its  totalitar- 
ian rule  o\er  ."^mailer  nations  that  the 
domino  theor>-  does  not  apply  to  the 
troubles  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Mid- 
East  is  to  misunderstand  communism 
and  misinterpret  history. 

We  cannot  isolate  the  situation  in 
Indochim  from  past  Communist  ven- 
tures in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  become  involved  in  the 
Mid-East  becau.se  they  have  not  been 
sufficiently  fnjstrated  in  the  ventures  in 
Korea — and  Europe — and  Cuba. 

Had  we  njt  settled  for  a  truce  in  Ko- 
rea but  sought  and  achieved  victory,  the 
Commimists  might  not  have  fo'jnd  it 
convenient  to  venture  into  South  Korea. 
Our  failure  to  take  the  decisive  steps 
necessary  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over of  Cuba  and  make  there  a  base  of 
Communist  operations  against  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  might  well  have  slowed, 
if  not  prevented.  Soviet  activity  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


Had  we  not  chosen  to  be  a  partner  in 
creatuig  a  Communist  govermnent  in 
Cluna  by  stabbing  the  friendly  Chiang 
Kai-shek  government  in  the  back,  there 
would  have  been  no  Chinese  intervention 
in  Korea  on  the  side  of  Communist  North 
Korea. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  due  if  not 
directly,  then  most  assuredly,  indirectly 
to  past  mistakes  and  failures  in  policy 
and  in  our  diplomatic  efforts  to  carry  out 
that  policy.  Yet  today  some  of  the  very 
same  individuals  who  were  participants 
in  those  policies  that  failed  and,  in  fact, 
helped  to  frame  those  policies  are  point- 
ing an  accusing  finger  at  President 
Nixon  and  are  crj-ing  "failure"  because 
he  cannot  undo  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
failure  of  their  policies  in  H2  years. 

The  facts  of  life  are  just  as  simple  as 
ihis:  Should  we  choose  to  bug  out,  our 
NATO  as  well  as  our  SEATO  treaties 
would  go  with  It  and  we  would  commit 
tile  world  and  freedom  to  a  threat  of  such 
great  proportions  that  in  the  scramble 
for  power  ihe  world  would  become  victim 
either  to  total  communist  tyranny  or  to 
some  other  kind  of  totaUtarianism  equal- 
ly unacceptable  to  free  men. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  avoid  world 
war  III.  The  question  is  "How?"  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  we  cannot  gain  the  desired 
goal  of  avoiding  a  third  world  war  by 
turning  over  one-half  of  the  world  to 
Communist  rule — unless,  of  course — we 
are  willing  to  give  up  our  way  of  life  and 
the  freedom  associated  with  it. 

In  these  confusing  times  people  are  be- 
ing mislead  by  words  and  slogans.  Words 
can  cajole,  frustrate,  disgust,  disillusion, 
build  up,  destroy,  inspire  faith,  make 
cowards — depenling  on  the  words  used, 
and  how  they  are  used.  There  is  an  en- 
tire verbal  arsenal  from  which  to  draw 
our  weapons:  Polarization,  ahenation. 
priorities,  and  what  have  you. 

Possibly  the  most  corrupted  word  is 
ihe  word  "peace." 

Some  people  use  it  as  If  they  were  the 
originators  of  the  idea  and  the  only 
ones  who  understand  the  meaning  of  it 
or  who  desire  peace. 

The  wrong  w  ord  has  been  used  if  peace 
is  what  we  really  want. 

What  is  It  that  they  want? 

What  is  our  primary  national  goal?  Is 
It  peace  at  any  price?  Or  is  it  freedom? 
Any  student  of  historj-.  past  or  contem- 
porary, mast  know  that  while  peace  is  a 
byproduct  of  freedom  enjoyed  within  the 
framework  of  law,  freedom  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  a  byproduct  of  jjeace  that  is 
acquired  under  compromise  within 
tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  war,  peace, 
and  freedom  is  basically  a  theological  one 
involving  the  choice  of  a  goal.  No  one  is 
for  war.  much  less  the  one  who  speaks 
the.se  words  who  knows  by  personal  ex- 
perience the  trials  of  war.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  all  are  for  freedom.  My  hooe  and 
prayer  is  that  the  American  people  rec- 
ognize tne  tree  by  its  fruit.  The  political 
issues  are  not  basic.  They  address  them- 
selves merely  to  the  "effects"  of  having 
made  wrong  moral  choices.  They  are  the 
salves  that  cover  the  sores  and  bring 
temporary  relief  from  pain.  They  are  not 
a  cure  for  the  cause  of  the  sores.  Once  the 
people  become  aware  of  this  they  will 
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demand  realistic  answers  to  the  problems 
it  seems  politically  advantageous  to  emo- 
tionalize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  of  next  year 
as  the  92d  Congress  convenes,  God  vill- 
ing.  with  the  consent  of  the  people  of  my 
district.  I  will  seek  the  floor  to  address 
myself  to  the  theological  aspect  of  the 
economic  and  social  problems  that  con- 
tinue to  plague  us. 


MERCURY  POISONING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\aous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  115,  part 
27.  page  35967,  and  part  30,  pages  40948 
to  40950,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  ilie  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  failed  to  enforce  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  F\ingi- 
cide  and  Rcdenticide  Act— FIFRA— in- 
tended to  protect  the  pubhc  from  haz- 
ardous pesticide  products  being  mar- 
keted and  used.  I  stated  that  unless  con- 
structive action  were  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  much  of  our  food 
would  be  illegally  adulterated  with  pes- 
ticide residues  and  much  of  the  food  sup- 
ply would  contain  large  amounts  of  can- 
cer-producing pesticide  compounds. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Department  has 
admitted  that  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  needs 
amending  and  that  the  Department  could 
and  should  do  better  in  its  administra- 
tion of  FIFRA.  A  few  chemical  compa- 
nies, manufactures  of  pesticides,  have 
also  been  critical  of  Agriculture's  admin- 
istration of  FIFRA.  Other  voices  have 
been  raised  from  the  Congress.  The  ad- 
ministration has  taken  note  and  now 
proposes  to  remove  the  functions  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  FIFRA  and  place  them  under  the 
new  proposed  environmental  agency. 

Many  of  the  lakes,  bayous,  rivers,  and 
streams  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  mercury-contaminated.  Today 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion admits  that  fish  and  water  In  14 
States  Is  contaminated  by  mercury.  Mer- 
cury and  compounds  containing  mercury 
poison  the  soil.  They  accumulate  and 
settle  in  the  botton  of  waterways.  They 
appear  in  the  tissues  of  fish  and  other 
marine  life. 

Mercury  containing  compounds  and 
mercurials  find  their  way  as  a  soil  and 
water  contaminant  through  industrial 
and  agricultural  use.  Mercury  as  vised  in 
the  electroylis  of  brine  and  potash  forms 
compounds  of  mercuric  and  mercurous 
chloride  which  passes  as  affluent.  Mer- 
cury compounds  are  used  as  antlslime 
agents  in  papermaking.  Mercury  based 
paints  are  used  to  paint  the  hulls  of  ships. 
Mercury  containing  pesticide  compounds 
are  used  as  fungicides.  Some  Mercurial 
pesticide  compounds  are  cancer-produc- 
ing in  animal  systems,  poisonous  to  an- 
imals and  humans.  Mercurial  residues  il- 
legally adulterate  food.  In  turn  mercury 
poisoning  derived  from  food  may  cause 
damage  to  the  central  nervous  system. 

An  examination  of  the  grounds  of  the 


1,600-odd  pesticide  registration  objec- 
tions made  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  over  a  5-year 
period  from  July  1,  1964,  through  June 
30,  1969 — and  largely  ignored  by  the 
Pesticide  Regulation  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — discloses  that 
HEW  continually  objected  to  the  regis- 
tration and  reregistration  of  many  mer- 
curial pesticide  compounds  as  potential 
human  health  hazards. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  statements 
that  the  Mrak — Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's Commission  on  Pesticides  and 
Their  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Health — Commission's  recommenda- 
tions— Nos.  4  and  5 — called  for  the  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  pesticide  com- 
pounds containing  mercury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minimizing  human  exposure  to 
mercurial  pesticides  because  they  con- 
sidered them  to  presient  a  potential 
health  hazard  to  man. 

Tlie  use  of  many  mercurj*  pesticides  is 
now  prohibited  in  Sweden. 

On  January  24.  1970,  the  A.ssociated 
Press  reported  from  El  Paso.  Tex.,  that 
doctors  were  using  mustard  gas  to  fight 
acute  mercury  poisoning  that  put  two 
children  in  a  coma  and  left  their  older 
sister  blinded  and  paralyzed.  The  three, 
asres  8.  13,  and  20  became  ill  after  eating 
pork  from  a  hog  their  father  butchered 
last  September.  The  hog  had  been  fed 
grain  treated  with  a  methyl  mercury 
pesticide. 

More  than  30  animals  had  been  sold 
for  slaughter  after  being  fed  the  poisoned 
grain.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
embargoed  a  lot  of  meat  which  may  have 
come  from  the  mercurj'-containing  ani- 
mals but  they  were  never  sure  they 
found  it  all.  If  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  initially  carried  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  existing  law  it  would 
not  have  had  the  problem  of  attempting 
to  find  the  poisoned  meat.  Leadership 
and  the  exercise  of  judgment  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  have 
made  life  less  hazardous  for  many. 

Organic  mercury  pesticides  have  been 
responsible  for  at  least  three  epidemics 
of  ixjisoning  by  E>esticides  in  recent  years. 
In  each  instance  the  initial  material  con- 
taminated was  seed  grain.  Iraq  suffered 
an  epidemic  of  321  cases  of  mercury  poi- 
soning in  1961  in  which  35  people  died. 
West  Pakistan  reported  an  epidemic  of 
34  cases  in  1963  in  which  fotir  individ- 
uals passed  away.  In  1966  Guatemala 
had  an  epidemic  of  45  cases  in  which  20 
deaths  resulted. 

In  Japan,  deaths,  teratological  and 
fetal  minamata  disease — infantile  cere- 
bral palsy  effects — have  been  directly 
attributed  to  the  intake  of  seafoods  con- 
taining mercury. 

Poisoning  by  organic  mercurials  is 
characterized  by  nervous  system  involve- 
ment which  can  produce  total  inca- 
l>acitation  or  death,  a  wide  variety  of 
dermatoses,  irritation  of  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  eyes  resulting  in  optic 
neuritis  with  loss  of  irregular  por- 
tions of  peripheral  fields  of  vision  and 
atrophic  changes  of  the  fundus. 

Mercurial  poisoning  is  a  potential 
hazard  to  humans  and  there  is  no  effec- 


tive remedy  to  fight  it  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  heavy  metal  chelating 
agent.  Mercurial  residues  can  persist  up 
to  100  years  in  f>ollut8d  lakes.  Mercurials 
accumulate  in  the  soil  to  the  point  of 
toxificalion.  They  remain  unless  physi- 
cally removed  as  by  leaching  with  water. 
Since  the  mercurials'  solubility  is  low, 
they  tend  to  remain  where  applied. 

Poisoning  by  organic  mercurials  oc- 
curs more  than  one  realizes  as  individ- 
uals will  cheat  by  including  in  a  sale  of 
food  grain  some  mercurial-treated  seed 
grain.  Further,  a  California  State  wild- 
life official  has  recently  reported  that 
mercury  poisoning  poses  a  threat  to 
California  pheasants.  The  pheasants 
contained  mercury  pesticide  compounds 
used  to  treat  cereal  seed  grain  prior  10 
planting.  The  Cahfornia  oflScial  reported 
the  amount  of  mercur>-  present  in  the 
phea-sants  to  be  of  public  health  sig- 
nificance. 

There  are  pesticides  which  are  ade- 
quate and  economically  feasible  as  sub- 
stitutes for  mercurial  pesticides.  Thus 
was  the  lack  of  action  to  restrict  the  use 
of  mercurial  pesticide  compounds  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  nonfeasance 
or  lack  01  judgment? 

After  the  disaster  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
safeguarding  human  health  and  the 
quality  of  the  environment  by  suspending 
the  pesticide,  cyano-methyl  mercurt 
guanidine  from  further  use.  This  was  the 
causation  agent  involved  in  the  New 
Mexico  incident.  The  Department  also 
asked  the  Ij||»tional  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences— National  Research  Council's  Ad- 
visory Center  for  Toxicology  for  advice 
and  recommendations  concerning  other 
organic  mercurial  pesticides.  As  a  re- 
sult— the  obvious — the  Department  can- 
celed the  registration  of  60  percent  of 
mercury  pesticide  compoimds  and  com- 
positions. I  urge  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  continue  to  take  steps  to  min- 
imize pesticide  uses  that  constitute  a 
potential  danger  to  health  and  the 
quality  of  environment.  The  uses  of 
pesticide  compounds  containing  the 
heavy  metals;  arsenic,  lead,  and  mercury 
must  be  reexamined  in  this  context.  I 
believe  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  have  utilized  the  resources  of, 
sought  the  advice  and  followed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  where  a 
potential  pesticide  use  danger  to  health 
may  be  involved.  It  should  have  taken 
heed  of  the  Mrak  Commission  recom- 
mendations. The  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  should 
be  amended  to  provide  such  mandatory 
provisions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
been  the  only  delinquent  Federal  agency 
relating  to  the  mercury  poisoning  prob- 
lem. The  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration admits  that  U.S.  plants 
either  along  waterways  flowing  into  or 
beside  Lake  Erie  have  been  dumping  pos- 
sibly as  high  as  300  pounds  of  mercury 
a  day  into  the  lake  as  of  this  year.  This 
figure  does  not  include  the  contribution 
made  by  Canadian  plants.  The  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  claims 
that  now  only  10  p>ounds  a  day  enters  the 
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lake  from  U.S.  industrial  plants.  But 
mercurv  conUnues  to  accumulate  on  the 
lake  and  other  bottoms.  There  is  no 
known  way  to  remove  it.  The  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  has  yet  to 
Uke  action  against  mercury-  contaimng 
mildew  resistant  paints  which  may  be 
used  to  paint  ship  bottoms.  Mercury 
poisoning,  even  mUd  cases,  can  cause  ir- 
reversible central  nervous  damage  so  the 
danger  continues  as  an  imminent  hazard. 
Again  I  urge  the  President  to  require 
the  E)epartment  of  Agriculture  as  well 
as  other  governmental  agencies  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  existing  law 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  health;  to 
assure  the  safety  of  our  food;  to  prevent 
contaminaUon  of  the  environment  and 
to  remove  hazards  to  life.  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  seek  actual  achievement, 
not  paper  results. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Millers,  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1969.  the  total  private  insurance  sales 
in  non-Communist  countries  amounted 
to  $100  billion.  Sixty  percent  of  the  total 
premium  volume  was  in  the  United 
SUtes.  25  oercent  In  West  Germany  and 
4  percent  in  Canada. 


ESTABLISH  AN  AMBULANCE 
SERVICE  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoc  an  i  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly  1 
year  ago  this  month  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  crisis  in 
emergency  medical  services  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Not  only  the  ambu- 
lance service  but  also  the  enUre  field  of 
emergency  medical  care  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  July  1,  1969,  I  Introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  12552,  to  establish  an  Ambulance 
Service  Corps  as  a  separate  entity,  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment under  which  it  Is  presently  oper- 
ating. The  corps,  as  envisioned  by  my 
bill,  would  have  its  own  administrative 
organization,  a  system  of  promotions  for 
personnel,  higher  qualifications,  and  su- 
perior training.  It  would  be  professional 
in  every  sense  of  the  term  and  dedicated 
entirely  to  its  primary  mission — emer- 
gency ambulance  service. 

The  situation  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ambulance  r\m.  In  the  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms,  is  also  in  a  crisis  state  at 
the  present  time. 

The  problem  confronting  nonprofit 
hospitals  in  this  area  Is  similar  to  a  very 
significant  problem  confronted  by  the 
emergency  ambulance  service.  Hospitals 
can  no  longer  afford  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  emergency  care  of  the  city's  Indi- 
gents just  AS  the  10  ambulances  which 


serve  the  200  to  800  dally  emergency 
calls  in  the  city  cannot  continue  to  be 
used  as  a  "taxi  service"  by  indigents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lliese  iwo  problems  have 
been  well-documented  in  a  series  of  edi- 
torials recently  broadcast  by  WRC.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  them 
broadcast,  I  insert  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Ambulances 

In  a  medical  emergency  you  call  an  am- 
bulance. It  is  rather  comfortln?  to  know 
thai  help  is  on  the  way— ready  and  able  to 
taKe  care  of  almost  any  problem 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  thai  is  not  the 

The  alarming  fact,  as  you  have  seen,  is 
that  there  are  only  ten  public  ambulances 
to  handle  an  average  of  nearly  200  calls  a  day 
in  the  city  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the 
number  can  go  to  800 

The  ten  ambulances  are  operated  by  the 
Fire  Department  The  drivers  and  attendants 
are  tiremen  who  do  a  superb  Job  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  However,  their 
forty  hours  of  medical  training  is  woefully 
inadequate. 

The  onlv  thing  they  have  to  go  by  In  their 
work  is  the  flremcns  manual  Incredible  as 
It  mav  seem  in  a  function  involving  human 
life  there  are  more  rules  and  regulations 
for  barbers  in  the  District  than  for  ambu- 
lance attendants. 

The  service  is  abused.  In  the  District  It  ;s 
free  so  it  is  cheaper  than  a  taxicab.  It  is  es- 
timated that  anywhere  from  38  'o  75  per  cent 
of  all  ambulance  runs  In  1969  wore  for  non- 
emergencies. This  means  that  some  people 
who  desperately  needed  help — didn't   get  It. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  emergency 
equipment— D.  C  ambulances  do  not  come 
close  to  meeting  the  minimum  criteria  set 
by  the  1966  highway  safety  act. 

That  is  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  of 
the  public  ambulance  service  In  the  Dis- 
trict. But  as.=;ume  you  survive  the  incident 
that  caused  your  injury,  and  the  ride  to  the 
hospital,  what  are  your  chances  for  emer- 
gency care? 

Well   go   into   that  subject   tomorrow. 

Closed  HospriALS 

WRC-TV  h.\s  pointed  out  editorially  that 
ambulance  service  in  the  District  is  inade- 
quate because  of  lack  of  vehicles.  m;.upow- 
er  .\nd  training. 

However,  cnre  m  the  emergency  rov>m  of 
a  District  hospital  your  medical  c.ire  will 
be  adequate  But  a  very  .serious  problem  is 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  private  hos- 
pitals have  either  closed  their  doors  en- 
tirely for  emergency  medical  care  or  are 
curtailing  their  services  to  public  ambulance 
patients.  The  reason  is  very  simple — they 
can  no  longer  afford  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
the  medically  indigent  of  the  city. 

It  Is  a  merry-go-round  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect There  has  always  been  a  positive  cor- 
relation between  public  ambulances  and 
the  indigent  Private,  non-profit  hospitals, 
operating  emergency  rx>ms  pass  the  coet  In 
oart  onto  their  regul<:r  p.ivlng  patients. 
in  turn,  prices  for  medical  care  go  up  and 
insurance  comp.mles  refuse  to  pay  the  added 
amounts. 

Much  of  this  problem  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  medicaid  and  medicare  pro- 
grams and  the  inadequate  and  outdated 
Medical  Charities  Act  that  pays  only  about 
half  the  cost  of  hospital  care. 

Thuc,  m^re  pe:.ple  are  endangered  because 
ambulances  are  forced  into  longer  nins  to 
an  open  hospital  perhaps  miles  away,  across 
town  This  means  that  others  who  need  at- 
tention must  wait  until  an  emergency  vehi- 
cle Is  avaUable — ^sometlmes  that  can  be  too 
late. 


So  the  District  has  Inadequate  ambulance 
service — and  a  steady  decline  in  emergency 
medical  hospital  facilities. 

Tomorrow  we  will  discuss  what  can  be 
done  about  it. 

Emergency  Medical  Care 

For  the  past  two  days  WRC-TV  has  edi- 
torially d.scussed  public  ambulance  service 
and  emergency  medical  care. 

Both  need  a  drastic  overhaul  and  Imme- 
dlatelv. 

D.C.  firemen  operate  the  city's  public  am- 
bulances and  they  do  a  superb  job  under 
most  trving  conditions. 

But  what  Is  needed  Is  a  career  corps  of 
highly  trained  technicians  under  an  inde- 
pendent Emergency  Medical  Facilities  Agen- 
cy which  would  operate  all  private  and  pub- 
lic ambulances  under  one  conununlcation 
and  dispatch  system. 

There  must  be  separation  of  emergency 
and  non-emergency  use  of  ambulances.  The 
practice  of  using  such  vehicles  for  taxlcabs 
must  end  so  that  those  who  desperately 
need  help  can  get  it. 

Emergency  rooms  at  hospitals  and  other 
medical  centers  must  be  kept  open  and  even 
expanded  so  that  the  Injured  and  the  ill 
can   be  treated   quickly   and   expertly. 

Minimum  standards  and  guideline? — ordi- 
nances and  surveillance  need  to  be  insti- 
tuted to  assure  adequate  ambulance  service 
and  emergency  medical  care. 

All  of  this  takes  money  and  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

That  is  up  to  the  Congrec-s  with  the  first 
priority  more  vehicles  with  better  equipment. 
The  fact  that  there  are  only  ten  public 
ambulances  to  meet  the  dally  emergency 
needs  of  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half  resi- 
dents, commuters  and  visitors  In  the  District 
is  courting  disaster. 

Will  It  take  tragedy  to  get  action? 


AIR  TRAVEL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Conte; 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi^h  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  great  step  forward  taken  by  President 
Richard  Nixon  and  this  administration 
in  the  whole  field  of  air  travel.  On  Mon- 
day, Jime  22,  the  President  released  our 
Government's  new  statement  of  inter- 
national air  transportation  policy.  This 
is  a  long-awaited  document,  because  the 
last  time  our  Government  made  itself 
crystal  clear  in  this  area  was  in  1963. 

It  is  with  great  pride  as  an  American 
and  as  a  Republican  that  i  recommend 
close  examination  of  tills  historic  state- 
ment by  every  Member  of  Congress.  As 
the  President  said  when  he  introduced 
the  new  policy: 

International  aviation  In  the  1960's  made  a 
unique  and  valuable  comribuUon  to  our 
commerce  and  contacts  abroad,  and  con- 
sequently to  our  national  life.  At  the  same 
time,  as  In  most  human  activity,  this  rapid 
expansion  brought  some  complications  along 
with  its  undoubted  benefits 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  excellent  statement 
has  realistically  and  thoughtfully  tackled 
these  complications.  I  am  very  optimistic 
about  the  future. 

However,  I  tlaink  it  is  encumbent  upon 
this  Congress  ta  take  America's  position 
in  the  air  trarvsport  field  every  bit  as 
seriously  as  the  President  has.  We  have  a 
job  to  do  as  well.  I  believe  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  traveler  and 
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the  shipper  and  every  member  of  the 
industn'  for  the  Congress  to  give  this 
policy  statement  the  full  force  of  law. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  very  survival  of 
the  competitive,  free  enterprise  system 
in  the  air  transport  industry.  This  docu- 
ment deals  not  only  with  maintaining  a 
strong  competitive  picture  among  Ameri- 
can carriers,  whether  they  are  scheduled 
or  chai-ter  carriers,  but  of  also  main- 
tairiing  a  strong  competitive  position  for 
all  American  lines  overseas.  Here  is  where 
the  voice  of  this  great  body  can  and 
should  be  heard. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  "Volpe,  proud  son  of 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, said: 

In  order  to  maintain  an  economically 
sound  service  network.  .  .  .  U.S.  carriers 
must  be  assured  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity 
to  compete.  The  policy  calls  for  firm  U.S. 
measures  if  our  carriers'  services  are  unrea- 
Bonably  limited. 

We  should  join  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  in  meeting  this  far-reach- 
ing challenge.  As  the  policy  statement 
says: 

Attempts  to  restrict  U.S.  carrier  operations 
abroad  should  be  vlgorotisly  opposed,  the 
foreign  landing  rights  for  charter  services 
should  be  regularized  as  free  as  possible  from 
substantial  restriction. 

I  feel  confident  that  Secretary  "Volpe, 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers,  and 
the  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  will  heed  these  words  and  follow 
the  President's  direction  that — 

This  new  statement  of  policy  guidance  be 
used  henceforth  by  responsible  officials  of 
the  Government  in  dealing  with  interna- 
tional aviation  problems. 

Congress  has  a  duty  and  a  responsi- 
bility as  well.  We  must  also  fashion  such 
laws  as  might  be  needed  to  make  this 
Nation  and  its  vigorous  air  trsuisport  in- 
dustry leaders  everywhere  in  the  world. 


THE  COOPER-CHURCH 
AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Ryan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers  which  today — once 
again — stified  debate  on  the  most  essen- 
tial issue  which  faces  this  Nation,  and 
her  elected  Representatives  in  this  Con- 
gress, can  only  be  matched  by  the  con- 
torted justifications  and  misstatements 
which  have  been  used  to  condone  and 
explain  our  policy  in  'Vietnam,  and  most 
recently  In  Cambodia. 

Were  the  stakes  not  so  high.  I  might 
venture  a  more  sanguine  regard  for  the 
continued  failure  of  Congress  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  people  who  have  watched  over 
42.000  young  men  die  in  combat  in  a  dis- 
tant land  ruled  by  despotic  regimes.  Were 
the  tragedy  not  so  great,  I  might  view 
with  more  calm  the  continued  evasion  of 
responsibility  evidenced  anew  today. 

The  fact  is  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today,  with  a  consistency 
which  has  rarely  been  matched  In  Its 
history,  rejected  again,  as  It  has  been 
doing  since  the  war  began,  the  chance — 


the  obligation — to  measure  up  to  the 
constitutional  responsibility  with  which 
it  is  vested. 

In  passing,  I  would  note  how  much  I 
deplore  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Mr.  Church,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  58  to  37.  was  so 
hurriedly  rejected  by  this  House.  The 
other  body  devoted  7  weeks  of  debate  to 
this  amendment;  the  House  cut  off  de- 
bate. Surely,  this  cireumstance  leaves 
little  by  way  of  defense  to  those  who 
claim  that  our  system  is  working  right. 
Millions  of  people  who  oppose  the  war — 
of  all  ages,  of  all  groups — have  elected 
to  the  Congress  men  and  women  who 
are  to  represent  them.  Whether  these 
millions  constitute  a  silent  majority  or 
a  sUent  minority  is  not  really  impor- 
tant. The  point  is  that  they  expect  their 
needs,  their  wants,  and  their  concerns 
to  be  articulated.  I  think  it  nothing  less 
than  insult — and  default  of  our  respon- 
sibilities— that  this  House  heeds  them 
so  slightly. 

But,  although  I  deplore  today's  per- 
ftmctory  consideration  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  the  real  question 
was  one  of  votes.  Perhaps  some  Mem- 
bers might  have  been  persuaded,  had 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  more 
fully  the  thoughts  of  their  colleagues. 
I  doubt  if  the  number  would  have  been 
very  significant,  tho'ugh. 

The  real  matter  is  votes.  And  the  votes 
indicated  that  Cooper-Church,  whether 
debated  for  10  hours  or  10  days  in  this 
House,  would  have  failed.  The  key  vote 
today,  that  on  the  previous  question,  was 
247  to  143;  the  motion  to  table  carried 
by  a  vote  of  237  to  153. 

'What  was  rejected?  Certainly  no  real 
answer  to  the  'Vietnam  War.  No  real  an- 
swer, even,  to  the  question  of  future 
'Vietnams.  But,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  passed  by  the  Senate  and  re- 
jected by  the  House,  did  begin,  finally,  to 
enunciate  the  division  of  constitutional 
powers  which  Ls  mandated  by  the  Consti- 
tution. F\)r  it  is  Congress'  right  and  its 
responsibility  to  control,  to  raise,  and  to 
support  armies.  And  Congress  Is  charged 
with  declaring  war. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  arises 
out  of  the  crisis  that  htis  been  facing  this 
coimtry  for  some  time,  and  which  Con- 
gress has  been  unwilling  to  recognize.  The 
sending  of  American  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia has  brought  this  issue  to  a  head. 
This  move  was  made  with  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  approval  of  Congress. 
Congressional  leaders  were  not  informed. 
Congressional  committees  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs  and  armed  services  were 
not  consulted.  Neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  was  asked  for  approval. 

Such  action  by  the  President  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  Conigress'  refus- 
al in  the  past  to  exercise  its  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  Indochina. 

Congress  has  voted  billions  of  dollars 
in  appropriations  for  the  war  In  'Vietnam 
with  only  a  few  of  us  really  questioning 
what  the  money  was  being  used  for,  what 
the  policy  was,  and  how  successful  the 
policy  was.  Rather  than  assuming  its  con- 
stitutional role,  the  Congress  acquiesced 
and  acceded  to  the  word  of  the  President 


and  his  military  advisers  that  the  war 
was  going  well  and  our  military  opera- 
tions were  successful. 

Dtuing  the  past  6  years,  the  executive 
has  begun  to  regard  its  power  as  virtu- 
ally imrestrained.  permitting  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  military  decisions  not  only 
in  'Vietnam,  but  also  in  Laos,  ThaUand, 
Cambodia,  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic— without  substantial  knowledge  or 
approval  of  Congress. 

While  not  tying  the  President's  hands, 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  begins 
to  redefine  the  division  of  warmaking 
powers  in  this  Nation.  It  tells  this  Presi- 
dent and  future  Presidents  that  the  ex- 
ecutive does  not  have  unlimited  and 
open-ended  powers  in  regard  to  sending 
American  troops  into  cMnbat. 

The  amendment  rejected  today  merely 
bars  funds  for  the  retention  of  troops  in 
Cambodia  after  June  30,  1970,  an  for 
the  reintroduction  of  American  ground 
troops  in  Cambodia.  It  prevents  use  of 
funds  for  indirect  or  direct  advising  or 
instructing  of  Cambodian  mihtary  forces. 
It  prohibits  payment  of  salaries  and 
bonuses  to  any  persons  engaged  in  mer- 
cenary military  activity  in  support  of 
Cambodian  forces.  And  it  prohibits  the 
financing  of  aerial  combat  activity  above 
cambodia  in  direct  support  of  Cambodian 
forces. 

So  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
whatever  its  symbolic  value — and  I  stress 
that  in  that  coin  this  amendment  is 
worth  a  great  deal — is  really  a  mild  re- 
joinder to  an  imconstitutlonal  act  under- 
taken by  the  Executive — the  deplojmaent 
of  American  grotmd  troops  in  Cambodia. 

The  Executive  has  told  us  that  the 
Cambodia  adventure  wsis  a  success.  I 
should  think,  to  say  the  very  least,  that 
339  Americans  dead  and  1,501  wounded 
tarnishes  that  success  somewhat.  I  hasten 
to  add,  of  course,  that  I  do  not  question 
the  President's  concern  for  these  dead 
and  wounded.  I  am  sure  that  he,  bear- 
ing the  responsibility  to  commit  troops 
to  battle,  greatly  feels  the  tragedy. 

But,  while  I  sympathize  with  his  bur- 
den, I  much  more  greatly  ssTnpathize 
with  the  loved  ones  who  must  bear  the 
grief  of  a  dead  or  wounded  son  or  hus- 
band or  father.  And,  so  long  as  this  war 
continues,  the  bearers  of  this  grief  will 
grow  in  number. 

Cooper-Church  would  have  done  little 
to  abate  this  process.  It  does  not  prevent 
■  hot  pursuit"  by  Americans  into  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries.  It  does  not  prohibit 
artillery  fire  from  South  Vietnam  into 
Cambodia.  It  does  not  prevent  interdict- 
ing from  the  air  North  Vietnamese  sup- 
plies and  troops  moving  along  routes 
used  to  bring  men  eund  materiel  into 
South  Vietnam.  And  it  does  not  prevent 
military  assistance  to  the  Cambodian 
Government  through  arms  and  supplies. 
In  simi,  the  Senate  amendment  is  large 
in  symbolic  value,  but  small  in  literal 
accomplishment. 

Yet,  symbols  loom  very  large  in  the 
events  of  history.  They  are  not  to  be 
discounted.  Cooper -Chtirch  should  not. 
in  these  terms,  be  discotmted.  For  it 
would  signal  a  revived  Congress — a  legis- 
lative body  prepared  to  begin  the  long- 
overdue  task  of  reasserting  the  powers  it 
has  gradually  surrendered  over  the  past 
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quaiter  of  a  century.  This  task,  m  view 
of  the  vote  today,  still  remaiiis. 

But,  symbols  apart,  there  are  other 
tasks  which  await  doing.  The  war  must 
be  ended.  It  must  be  ended  now.  This 
coiuitry  cannot  continue  to  pay  the  price 
It  has  been  paying  for  5  years.  We  never 
could  really  afford  it.  That  is  why  I  have 
voted  against  every  appropriation  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  cannot  afford  it 
at  all  today.  And  that  is  why  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
today,  by  %-otiiig  nay  on  the  previous 
question  and  against  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  That  is  why  I  will  continue 
to  oppose  the  war.  That  is  why  I  am  a 
.sponger  of  the  McGovern- Hatfield 
amendment  to  end  the  war.  It  is  why  I 
will  offer,  as  a  significant,  albeit  not  total, 
answer,  an  amendment  to  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  when 
It  comes  to  the  floor  in  the  near  future 
barring  the  sending  of  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam without  their  express  consent. 

If  this  war  is  to  end.  the  President  must 
acknowledge  that  a  political  .solution  is 
the  only  answer.  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
refutes  any  commitments  to  .^uch  solu- 
tion. Continued  mouthmgs  of  insistence 
upon  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  is  mere  rhetoric. 
so  long  as  our  vehicle  for  realizing  that 
end  IS  a  repressive  regime  which  im- 
prisons political  dissenters  in  "tiger 
cases'"  on  Con  Son  Lsland  prison  What 
in  the  natiu-e  of  the  successive  South 
Vietnamese  governments  which  we  have 
supported  make  our  ostensible  aim  of 
securing  the  right  of  self-detennination 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  credible?  The 
question  is  a  rhetorical  one,  but  I  will 
supply  the  answer  for  any  who  might 
possibly  miss  it.  "Nothing." 

Instead  of  a  political  solution,  the  ad- 
ministration offers  us  a  policy  labeled 
"Vietnamization."  Vietnamization  will 
not  work.  We  will  always  have  troops  in 
Vietnam  so  long  as  we  insu;t  on  military 
answers  to  political  problems  For.  after 
all.  this  has  been  our  policy  ever  since 
the  United  States  sent  combfit  troops  to 
Vietnam.  The  name  of  the  policy  has 
changed,  but  the  notion  of  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  until  they  could  help 
tliemselves  was  the  excuse  for  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  So.  the 
excuse  remains  the  same.  And  it  remains 
a  misguided,  tragically  wrong  excuse. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  went 
down  to  defeat  in  the  House  today.  But 
defeat  for  those  of  us  who  have  opposed 
the  war  in  Indochina  is  not  new.  It  is  not 
going  to  deter  us.  We  will  not  be  deterred. 

The  House  must  fulfill  its  responsibili- 
ties. It  must  be  willing  to  extensively  de- 
bate the  war.  It  must  be  willing  to  reas- 
sert its  constitutionally  mandated  role  in 
foreign  and  military  affairs.  And  it  must 
be  willing  to  bring  the  death  and  de- 
struction in  Southeast  Asia  to  an  end  by 
refusing  to  appropriate  money  to  con- 
tinue a  btinkrupt  policy  which  insists 
upon  a  military  solution  to  a  political 
problem. 

CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Harring- 
ton 1 .  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  withdrew  all  U.S. 
troops  and  advisers  from  Cambodia,  thus 
ending  a  60-day  excursion  into  that 
country  which  has  divided  our  own  Na- 
tion and  caused  worldwide  outcries.  I 
think  It  would  be  worthwhile  at  this 
time  to  examine  our  reasons  for  entering 
Cambodia  and  to  assess  the  results  of 
our  actions  in  that  country. 

The  President  listed  his  reasons  for 
ordering  .American  troops  into  Cambodia 
when  he  addressed  tJie  Nation  on  April 
30.  At  that  time  he  stated: 

To  proteci  our  men  who  are  in  Vietnam 
ana  to  guarantee  the  continued  success  of 
our  wiihdrrtwal  and  Viet naniizal ion  pro- 
gram.-*, I  have  concluded  that  the  time  has 
come  for  action    .   . 

The  action  I  have  taken  tonight  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  rcnttniiing  success  of.  .  .  . 
I  the  I  withdrawal  program. 

.K  majority  of  the  .American  people  want 
to  end  this  war  rather  than  to  have  it  drag 
on  interminably  The  action  I  have  taken 
tonight  will  ser\e  that  purpose. 

We  take  this  action  not  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  the  war  into  Cambodia,  but 
fiir  the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam 
;ind  winning  the  just  peace  we  all  desire.  .  .  . 

This  is  not  an  invasion  of  Cambodia.  .  .  . 
our  purpose  is  not   to  occupy  the  areas 

Tonight.  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
units  will  attack  the  headqu.'irters  for  the 
entire  communist  military  operation  in  South 
Vietnam    .   .  . 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Cambodian 
invasion,  nor  the  Laotian  intervention 
recently  revealed,  has  saved  American 
lives. 

Nor  has  the  war  been  shortened. 

Nor  have  we  insured  the  speedier  with- 
drawal of  Anierican  troops. 

Nor  have  we  actually  found  and  de- 
stroyed COSVN. 

Nor  have  ve  been  moved  any  closer  to 
the  goal  of  a  "lust"  peace. 

The  rationale  which  the  President  has 
given  us  for  expanded  militarv-  efforts  is 
not  valid  and  I  suggest  it  derives  from 
a  cold-war  mentality  ill  fashioned  to  our 
times. 

Our  new  involvement  unfolds  the  prob- 
ability that  the  United  States  will  be 
committed  to  an  even  greater  degree  on 
the  Asian  mainland.  The  Vietnamization 
program  in  which  the  President  has 
placed  so  much  hope  can  scarcely  be 
strengthened  by  continued  commitment 
of  Vietnamese  forces  to  Cambodia. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  damaged 
prospects  of  success  at  the  peace  talks 
in  Paris.  The  extension  of  the  war  has 
made  us  ever  more  dependent  upon  the 
Thieu-Ky  government.  We  are  a  teth- 
ered power.  Quite  possibly.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  sought  to  broaden  the 
grounds  of  negotiation  last  week  when 
he  said: 

The  Communists  may  decide  it  Is  In  their 
best  interests  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
which  gives  them  representation  proportion- 
ate to  their  numbers. 

But  the  Thieu-Ky  government,  un- 
happy with  the  troublesome  prospect  of 
suggested  support  for  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, promptly  dampened  U.S.  efforts  in 
that  direction.  In  addition  to  showing  no 
receptivity  to  the  Rogers  view,  that  gov- 
ernment shut  down  10  newspapers  which 
published  the  Rogers  statement. 


Perhaps  we  should  have  heeded  the 
words  of  Hanoi's  chief  military  com- 
mander, General  Giap.  He  has  asserted 
for  years  that  every  extension  of  the  area 
of  battle  serves  the  revolutionary  inter- 
ests because  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  side  with  the  greater  firepower  and 
superior  heavy  equipment  on  the  ground 
to  concentrate  its  forces  in  one  area.  The 
side  with  greater  mobility  and  lighter 
armaments  has  an  interest  in  breaking 
up  the  fighting  and  enlarge  the  combat 
zone.  In  addition,  revolutionaries  depend 
on  the  help  and  support  of  the  people 
but  a  foreign  force  must  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  to  win  over  or 
control  for  force  the  people  around  whom 
the  fighting  is  going  on. 

We  have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  spread- 
ing ourselves  too  thin,  and  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  we  are  trying  to  get 
out.  We  cannot  fight  a  war  and  build  up 
the  South  Vietnamese  if  we  take  on  four 
Indochinese  revolutionary  parties  in 
three  different  coimtnes  at  the  same 
time. 

Listed  below  is  a  chronology  of  events 
and  statements  by  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam.  Tlie  chronol- 
ogy identifies  our  deepened  involvement 
in  Indochina,  documents  U.S.  depend- 
ence upon  decisions  made  by  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government,  and  marks  comprehen- 
sively the  failure  of  the  administration 
to  deal  honestly  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

April  30;  President  Nixon  announced 
that  he  will  send  groimd  troops  into  com- 
bat in  Cambodia.  He  also  announced  that 
he  had  ordered  renewed  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam — four  bombing  raids — to 
prevent  the  National  Liberation  Front 
from  crossing  the  demilitarized  zone. 

May  8:  Nixon  said  that  South  Viet- 
namese troops  were  not  necessarily 
bound  by  the  June  30  deadline  for  Amer- 
ican troops  but  that  a  pullback  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  was  expected  to  come 
■  approximately  at  the  same  time  that 
we  do,  because  when  we  come  out.  our 
logistical  support  and  air  support  will 
also  come  out  with  them." 

May  8:  South  Vietnam's  Thieu  stated 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  not  bound 
by  the  deadline  set  by  President  Nixon: 

We  have  no  deadline,  no  limits.  .  .  .  Where 
there  is  a  target,  we  will  strike  It. 

Thieu  also  said  that  he  had  reached 
this  understanding  with  the  United 
States  2  to  3  days  before  Nixon's  April 
30  speech. 

May  11:  Thieu  indicated  that  neither 
the  timetable  for  withdrawal  nor  the  21- 
mile  penetration  limit  would  apply  to 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  If  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  requested  it,  he  said, 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  "can  go 
farther  into  Cambodia  and  there  is  no 
deadline  yet  for  getting  out." 

May  11:  The  State  Department  said 
that  "no  understanding  or  agreement" 
between  Washington  and  Saigon  on  how 
long  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
remain  in  Cambodia  had  been  reached. 

May  13:  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
said  that  the  United  States  would  not 
become  "militarily  involved"  with  troop 
or  air  support  to  defend  the  Cambodian 
Government.  He  said  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  Thailand  would  be  encouraged 
to  cooperate  with  Cambodia  in  repulsing 
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the  Communist  threat — a  policy  in  line 
with  the  Nixon  doctrine  of  fostering  co- 
operation among  Asians  to  handle  their 
own  problems. 

May  16:  The  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  had  se- 
cretly shipped  small  arms  to  Cambodia 
on  April  25  while  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion publicly  announced  that  it  was  con- 
sidering the  request  for  aid  from  the 
Lon  Nol  government.  These  3,000  cap- 
tured Commtmist  AK-47  rifles  were  sent 
to  Cambodian  Government  troops  in  un- 
marked South  Vietnamese  military 
transports. 

May  20 :  First  public  acknowledgement 
by  the  United  States  that  South  Viet- 
namese troops  might  stay  in  Cambodia 
after  the  deadline.  The  "determination 
has  not  been  made"  said  the  State  De- 
partment. 

May  21:  Kysaid: 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  will  not  let 
otir  hands  be  bound  by  anyone  any  more. 

Ky  said  that  South  Vietnamese  forces 
were  capable  of  operating  independently 
in  Cambodia  and  would  stay  here  "not 
only  to  destroy  the  Communists  but  also 
to  provide  protection  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  600,000  'Vietnamese  resi- 
dents." 

Ky  called  the  hypothesis  of  a  Saigon 
troop  pullout  along  with  an  American 
pullout  "a  silly  argument  of  a  silly  peo- 
ple." 

May  21:  Presidential  Assistant  Ron 
Zeigler  at  the  White  House  said: 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  put  a  time- 
table on  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

May  22:  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
said  it  would  "be  a  mistake  to  make  a 
further  timetable  and  establish  it  here 
for  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  with- 
draw." Presidential  Assistant  Zeigler 
chose  to  reserve  comment  on  whether 
we  would  provide  South  Vietnam  with 
air  support  if  they  remained  after  June 
30. 

May  25:  Carl  Bartch  of  the  State  De- 
partment said  that  the  administration's 
tactical  air  support  for  South  Vietnam 
after  June  30  was  a  possibility  being  left 
open. 

May  27:  The  South  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodians  signed  an  agreement  which 
stated,  in  part,  that  Saigon's  military 
forces  had  entered  Cambodia  to  "help 
Cambodian  troops  to  drive  out  the  Viet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces — and 
wUl  withdraw  when  their  task  is  com- 
pleted." 

June  3:  Nixon  spoke  to  the  Nation. 
The  President  called  Cambodia  the  "most 
successful  mission  of  this  long  and  difiS- 
cult  war."  He  said  he  would  pull  out  all 
troops,  air  support,  and  advisers  on 
June  30. 

Nixon  said: 

The  only  remaining  American  activity  In 
Cambodia  after  July  1  will  be  air  missions  to 
Interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and 
material  where  I  find  it  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  sectirlty  of  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam. 

As  for  the  South  Vietnamese.  Nixon 
said  their  activity  in  Cambodia  "after 
their  withdrawal  from  the  sanctuaries 
will  be  determined  by  the  actions  of  the 
enemy  in  Cambodia." 


June  6 :  Ky  said  that  South  Vietnamese 
air  forces  had  begim  to  support  Cam- 
bodian troops  in  operations  in  central 
and  western  Cambodia.  He  stressed  the 
need  to  keep  pressure  on  the  Communists 
after  Jtme  30 : 

If  we  stop,  in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks 
they — the  communists — will  mount  a  big 
attack. 

Jime  7;  Rogers  conceded  that  the 
United  States  would  probably  bear  a 
"substantial  part  of  the  cost"  of  the  war 
if  it  evolved  into  "South  Vietnamese 
forces  and  Cambodian  forces  and  even 
possibly  Thai  forces  fighting  a  common 
enemy."  Rogers  would  not  term  the  deci- 
sion not  to  return  to  Cambodia  as  ir- 
revocable. We  would  return,  he  said: 

If  it  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  forces  right  on  the  border. 

July  1 :  President  Nixon  in  a  televised 
interview  refused  to  state  that  he  would 
not  send  American  ground  combat  troops 
back  into  Cambodia.  He  also  gave  his 
support  to  American  air  support  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  did  not  preclude 
the  same  for  Cambodians. 

Summarizing  this  chronology,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Cambodian  adventure 
represents  an  escalation  of  otir  war 
effort  in  Indochina,  an  escalation  ob- 
sctu-ed  by  rhetoric  but  revealed  by  the 
calendar  of  events. 

Nor  is  this  escalation  confined  to  tac- 
tical assistance. 

The  heart  of  the  present  effort  to  aid 
Cambodia  is  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram— MAP.  The  MAP  program  is  di- 
rected toward  insuring  the  survival  of 
the  Lon  Nol  government.  American  oflB- 
cials  insist  that  MAP  is  limited  in  scope 
in  Cambodia  and  that  it  will  not  reach 
the  level  of  aid  which  we  are  now  pro- 
viding to  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Laos.  But  the  past  is  prolog,  and  I  see 
old  sicts  repeating  themselves  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Specifically,  we  seek  in  Cambodia  to 
build  the  Cambodian  army  into  a  self- 
stifiQcient  force  of  50.000  to  60,000  men 
within  6  months.  The  maximum  ntmiber 
of  Cambodian  soldiers  engaged  in  de- 
fending their  country  during  the  past 
2  months  was  20,000.  Their  performance 
was  mediocre  at  best. 

At  the  present  time,  $7.9  million  in 
current  MAP  funds  have  been  ear- 
marked for  Cambodia.  However,  new 
plans  are  being  drafted  to  expand  the 
MAP  program  for  Cambodia  suid  esti- 
mates are  that  the  administration  will 
ask  for  $60  million  for  fiscal  1971.  That  is 
about  18  percent  of  the  total  world  ex- 
penditure for  MAP. 

At  this  time,  MAP  is  paying  for  weap- 
ons and  supplies  which  are  constantly 
pouring  into  Phnom  Penh.  It  is  also  pay- 
ing for  six  battalions — 3,000  men — of 
Khmer  Khrom  ethnic  Cambodians  who 
were  trained  by  American  Green  Berets 
and  have  been  imported  from  South  Viet- 
nam to  fight  in  Cambodia.  It  is  also  pay- 
ing for  the  combat  training  program  for 
Cambodian  troops  that  is  taking  place  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  MAP  funding.  America 
is  spending  large  stuns  on  the  massive 
air  operations  in  Cambodia. 

While  we  escalate  in  both  Cambodia 


and  Laos,  enemy  activity  has  increased 
in  Vietnam.  The  Communists  seized  and 
briefly  held  the  city  of  Dalat^-South 
Vietnam's  ninth  largest  city  previously 
considered  safe  and  an  example  of  the 
success  of  our  Vietnamization  program. 
Dalat  was  seized  on  May  31,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Cambodian  invasion  when 
40,000  South  Vietnamese  troops  were 
engaged  in  that  coimtry  and  30,000 
American  troops  joined  them. 

By  late  May,  the  Communists  had  also 
gained  control  of  Northern  Cambodia 
and  the  Southern  Panhandle  region  of 
Laos.  These  seiztires  now  permit  them  to 
work  on  new  supply  and  infiltration 
routes  for  troops  to  South  Vietnam.  Sup- 
plies now  move  along  the  Sekong  and 
Mekong  Rivers  from  Laos  to  Cambodia 
where  they  are  transported  overland  to 
South  Vietnam  through  Communist-held 
Cambodian  territory. 

The  Commimists  in  early  June  con- 
trolled every  highway  into  Phnom  Penh, 
the  capital  of  Cambodia,  and  cut  off  the 
city's  rail  link  with  the  outlying  prov- 
inces. By  encircling  the  capital  they  also 
blocked  oil  from  Kompong  Som — the 
only  oil  refiner>- — and  prevented  ship- 
ment of  rice  to  the  city.  Within  the  past 
week  a  North  Vietnamese  heavy  weap- 
ons platoon  was  sighted  within  9  miles 
of  the  capital.  This  heavT  fighting  in  the 
Phnom  Penh  area  severely  threatens  the 
Government  of  Lon  Nol  which  the 
United  States  is  tacitly  committed  to 
supporting. 

We  did  not  expect  Hanoi  to  establish 
new  base  areas  or  supply  routes  when  we 
began  our  "clean-out"  mission,  nor  did 
we  anticipate  any  full-scale  Hanoi  attack 
against  Cambodia  with  the  correspond- 
ing attempt  to  bring  down  the  Lon  Nol 
Government.  But  the  Hanoi  actions  were 
in  keeping  with  their  general  traditions. 

Meanwhile,  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  have  made  forays  into  Laos  and 
with  some  success. 

On  April  30.  they  captured  Attopeu 
in  Laos  and  threatened  Saravane,  the 
provincial  capital,  70  miles  to  the  north. 
On  May  5,  the  Commimists  warned  that 
they  would  assault  Saravane.  The  Lao- 
tian Government  evacuated  2,500  ci\'i- 
lians  from  that  city.  By  May  9.  three 
North  Vietnamese  battalions  totaling 
IX)ssibly  1,000  men  had  advanced  to 
within  18  miles  of  that  strategic  center 
on  the  Mekong  River. 

On  May  11,  Laotian  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  expressed  fear  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  would  inten- 
sify the  Laotian  war  because  of  Cambo- 
dia. He  described  the  latest  attacks  in 
Laos  as  a  direct  response  to  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  develop- 
ments in  Cambodia.  In  addition.  Phoimia 
is  being  pressed  by  the  rightists  in  Laos 
to  piu-sue  a  more  vigorous  military  pol- 
icy against  the  Communists. 

If  the  Communists  did  move  Into  Laos 
we  would  be  endangering  our  present 
posture  supporting  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Thailand.  The  Mekong  area  is 
considered  crucial  by  Thais  who  would 
pressure  us  heavily  to  respond  to  Com- 
mtmist action.  Rather  than  send  in 
troops,  we  would  probably  give  air  sup- 
port and  advisers,  but  that  would  involve 
us  in  the  defense  of  a  fourth  Indochina 
nation. 
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The  military  situation  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  has  grreatly  disturbed  Thailand 
because  of  Communist  Infiltration  so 
near  its  borders.  On  June  1,  Thailand 
announced  that  they  would  send  volun- 
teer forces  into  Cambodia.  On  June  2,  it 
was  announced  that  Thai  troops  would 
assume  defense  duties  In  Phnom  Penh 
and  other  Cambodian  cities,  releasing 
regular  Cambodian  troops  for  combat 
duty.  The  Thai  soldiers  were  to  be  com- 
posed of  Thais  of  Cambodian  descent.  On 
June  1,  the  United  States  expressed  sup- 
port of  the  Thai-Cambodian  agreement 
and  on  June  2  announced  that  we  would 
provide  arms  and  equipment  for  Thai 
forces.  On  June  5,  Thai  forces  were 
placed  on  alert  since  their  border  with 
Cambodia  was  in  danger. 

The  major  Thai  division  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Cambodia  is  the  Black  Panther 
Di\-ision  previously  based  in  South  Viet- 
nam. This  division  has  done  little  fight- 
ing auid  its  combat  effectiveness  is  ques- 
tionable. The  South  Vietnamese  in  Cam- 
bodia are  accustomed  to  U.S.  advice,  air 
support,  and  artillery.  If  either  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  tlie  Tlmis  in  Cambodia 
are  threatened  with  destruction,  the 
United  States  may  be  in  a  ver>-  difficult 
position. 

The  United  States  is  now  committed 
to  air  support  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  in  Cambodia  and  perhaps  to  Cam- 
bodian troops.  We  are  also  committed 
to  supporting  Thai  troops  in  Cambodia. 
We  have  admitted  involvement  in  Laos 
and  we  are  preparing  to  supply  millions 
of  dollau^  in  a  MAP  program  for  Cam- 
bodia. We  have  also  implicitly  commit- 
ted otirselves  to  the  support  of  the  Lon 
Nol  government.  It  woiild  seem  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  an  indefi- 
nite continuation  of  the  "cleaning-out" 
operation  and  an  expanded  Indochina 
war. 

I  question  the  capability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  carry  out  a  large  scale 
complex  military  operation  by  them- 
selves in  Cambodia.  Laos  or  their  own 
country.  In  addition,  to  transfer  such  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  cause  serious  difficulties.  There  is  no 
love  lost  between  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Cambodians  or  the  Laotians.  Each  eth- 
nic group  in  Indochina  is  distrustful  of 
the  others.  There  has  been  a  traditional 
animosity  between  these  peoples  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia 
has  not  helped  the  relationship  between 
them. 

For  example,  on  May  21,  Major  Am- 
rong.  spokesman  for  the  Cambodian 
military  command  said  that  Camtxxlians 
would  rather  die  than  "live  under  Viet- 
namese domination."  He  referred  to  all 
Vietnamese.  During  his  press  confer- 
ence, posters  demanding  withdrawal  of 
South  Vietnamese  troops  from  Cam- 
bodia were  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the 
briefing  room.  They  accused  Saigon  sol- 
diers of  "looting,  raping  our  women, 
burning  and  massacring  women  and 
children."  On  May  22,  the  chief  of  the 
Cambodian  information  service  said: 

We  now  hav«  two  Invulons  being  con- 
ducted In  CambodUt,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  .  .  .  The  Viet- 
namese are  expansionists  and  we  teas  that 


If  this  continues.  Cambodia  will  disappear, 
although  we  would  die  before  this  hap- 
pens. 

Although  reports  of  ethnic  antago- 
nism have  been  downplayed,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  peoples  of  Indochina  have 
never  lived  together  harmoniously  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation.  The  at- 
tempt by  the  United  States  to  superim- 
pose its  principles  on  these  peoples  over- 
looks fundamental  antagonisms  which 
cannot  be  obliterated  by  any  foreign 
power,  no  matter  how  rich  and  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Cambodian  invasion  may  have  opened 
a  Pandora's  box  of  problems  in  South- 
east Asia. 

We  have,  by  that  act,  involved  our- 
selves in  all  of  Indochina,  and  I  see  un- 
remitting and  costly  war  as  a  result.  I 
suggest  that  Pre.<;ident  Nixon's  policy  in 
the  1970's  IS  based  on  a  1950  concept  of 
our  role  in  the  world.  His  picture  of 
monolithic  communism  has  been  refuted 
time  and  time  again  by  the  facts,  by  the 
nationalistic  nature  of  Asian  commu- 
nism and  the  split  between  Peking  and 
Moscow.  Yet  NLxon  continues  to  react 
to  all  communism  as  if  it  were  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

This  country  can  no  longer  be  the 
worlds  protector.  It  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  have  the  right  to 
invade  neutral  nations  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  them  from  "communism." 

In  his  April  30  announcement  the 
President  said: 

Small  nation.";  all  over  the  world  find  them- 
selves under  attack  from  within  and  from 
without.  If  when  the  chips  are  down,  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation  .  .  .  (the  US.) 
acts  like  a  pitiful,  helplees  giant,  the  forces 
of  totalitarianism  and  anarchy  will  threaten 
free  nations  and  free  Institutions  through- 
out the  world.  ...  If  we  fall  to  meet  this 
challenge  all  other  nations  will  be  on  notice 
that  despite  Its  overwhelming  power,  the 
United  States  when  a  real  crisis  comes  will  be 
found  wanting. 

This  fear  of  totalitarianism,  this  feel- 
ing that  America  cannot  lose  because  to 
lose  would  mean  humiliation  and  de- 
feat forever,  this  concept  of  a  world 
cleanly  divided  between  evil  communism 
and  saintly  democracy  is  the  core  of  our 
present  policy  and  the  key  to  our  real 
defeat.  We  are  now  the  "pitiful,  helpless 
giant"  to  which  the  President  referred. 
We  have  lost  our  sense  of  dignity.  We 
have  lost  our  honor  and  we  have  lost  our 
perspective 

By  waging  an  endless  land  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  we  have  lost  the  respect 
of  other  nations  and,  ccmtrary  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  that  "the  credibi- 
lity of  the  United  States  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  every  area  of  the  world  where 
only  the  power  of  the  United  States  de- 
ters aggression."  we  have  lost  respect  and 
credibility.  The  international  repercus- 
sions of  our  entree  into  Cambodia  have 
been  numerous.  For  instance,  on  May  18 
Peking  abruptly  canceled  the  scheduled 
Sino-Amerlcan  diplomatic  meeting  in 
Warsaw.  This  cancellation  constituted  a 
setback  to  attempts  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  break  the  deadlock  in 
U.S.   relations  with  Peking.  Ironically, 


the  President's  decision  to  send  Ameri- 
can troops  into  Cambodia  seems  to  have 
worked  against  his  own  efforts  to  initiate 
a  dialog  with  Commimist  China. 

Throughout  the  world,  U.S.  allies  ex- 
pressed critical  and  apprehensive  com- 
ments about  the  Cambodian  venture.  On 
May  5,  then  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son of  Britain  voiced  "apprehension  and 
anxiety"  that  the  American  military 
moves  would  "add  a  new  dimension  to 
the  area  and  scale  of  the  fighting." 

French  Foreign  Minister  Maurice 
Schumann  on  May  5  warned  that  any 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Indoclaina  would 
only  solidify  the  Communists.  A  French 
Government  statement  issued  after  a 
Cabinet  meeting  May  6  said  that  Prance 
was  "concerned  by  the  worsening  of  the 
international  situation  caused,  almost 
everywhere,  but  essentially  in  the  Far 
East,  by  a  number  of  recent  events,  which 
we  deplore." 

On  May  5,  U  Thant  Issued  an  appeal 
for  an  International  conference  to  seek 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Indochinese 
war.  He  expressed  fear  that  if  the  parties 
to  the  conflict  "do  not  take  urgent — 
measures  toward  peace,  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  end  a  war"  that 
threatened  not  only  Indochina  but  "the 
whole  of  mankind." 

Indira  Gandhi,  Prime  Minister  of  India 
on  May  6  called  the  Cambodian  invasion 
a  "dangerous  step"  and  urged  President 
Nixon  to  reconsider  his  move. 

On  May  6-10  worldwide  demonstrations 
were  held  to  protest  the  American  ad- 
vance into  Cambodia.  Five  thousand 
people  marched  on  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  London  on  May  9;  thousands  of 
antiwar  demonstrators  fought  police  in 
front  of  the  U.S.  Cultural  Center  in  West 
Berlin  on  May  9.  Demonstrations  were 
held  May  8  in  Montreal,  Calcutta,  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela,  Canberra,  Australia,  and 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Asian  diplomatic  analysts  have  stated 
that  the  U.S.  thrust  into  Cambodia  ap- 
pears to  have  thwarted  Soviet  attempts 
to  persuade  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
to  negotiate  and  has  pushed  them  closer 
to  China,  which  has  long  advocated  a 
tough  approach  to  the  war.  Analysts  here 
believe  that  the  Chinese  probably  pledged 
Le  Duan,  First  Secretary  of  North  Viet- 
nam's Lao  Dong — Workers  Party — to 
whom  they  accorded  "red  carpet"  treat- 
ment, to  step  up  their  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  in 
anticipation  of  a  lengthy  Indochinese 
conflict. 

On  May  14,  Sihanouk  bluntly  asked  the 
Soviet  Union  to  recognize  his  Peking - 
based  government  in  exile.  The  blimtness 
of  his  approach  suggests  that  the  Com- 
munists are  exerting  pressure  on  Moscow 
to  adopt  a  hard  line. 

While  our  credibility  worldwide  is 
shaken,  our  credibility  at  home  is  in 
shambles.  Many  young  people  have  been 
severelj'  alienated,  and  many  of  their 
parents  share  their  sense  of  frustration 
and  anger.  The  unprecedented  dissent 
which  followed  Nixon's  announcement  on 
April  30  should  demonstrate  to  anyone 
that  the  very  foundations  of  our  society 
have  been  shaken.  The  congressional  de- 
bate on  the  President's  role  in  foreign 
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policy  exemplifies  the  tensions  besetting 
the  country.  The  President  has  truly 
challenged  the  Congress  and  the  Senate 
has  responded  at  least  in  part  by  passing 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  only 
hope  that  the  House  will  have  the  good 
sense  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  true  folly  to  continue  our  present 
course.  As  Townsend  Hoopes  wrote  In 
Foreign  Affairs  this  month,  we  are  im- 
mersed in  a  "cold-war  syndrome."  This 
view  persists  today : 

The  trouble  and  the  tragedy  have  been  that 
the  American  response  to  the  cold  war  gen- 
erated its  own  momentum  and.  in  doing  so. 
led  us  progressively  to  actions  ijeyond  the 
rational  requirements  of  our  national  se- 
curity ....  The  pressures  arlstnp;  from  a 
combination  of  real  and  spurious  threats, 
and  from  our  assumption  of  vast  respon- 
sibility In  a  world  seething  with  change  and 
discontent,  moved  U.S.  policy — and  American 
opinion — toward  a  Pavlovlan  tendency  to  see 
every  local  uprising  as  a  mortal  test  of  wills 
between  a  communist  octopus  and  the  free 
world  coalition. 

It  is  time  now  to  differentiate  in  our 
foreign  policy  between  real  and  imagined 
threats.  We  must  avoid  commitments 
which  stem  from  an  imrealistic  world 
view — a  view  which  says  things  ought  to 
be  this  way  and  refuses  to  accept  what 
Is.  Our  "moral  crusade"  in  Vietnam  is 
unrealistic  and  dangerous.  By  imposing 
our  "morality"  abroad  we  are  losing  it 
at  home.  The  dissent  caused  by  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
have  spent  in  this  exhausting  and  fruit- 
less action,  have  undermined  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  their 
goverrmient  and  damaged  their  self- 
esteem.  We  have  neglected  our  duties  to 
our  own  citizens  by  tilting  at  Asian  wind- 
mills. Many  Americans  are  poor,  some  are 
starving;  racial  discrimination  Is  de- 
stroying the  fabric  of  our  society.  Our 
cities  are  dying,  our  air  is  imbreathable, 
and  our  water  Is  undrinkable.  Yet  the 
money  and  the  energy  which  are  des- 
perately needed  to  attempt  to  remedy 
these  situations  are  being  wasted  in  that 
senseless  war. 

President  Nixon  carmot  cope  with  this 
reality.  He  refuses  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  country's  internal  defeat. 

President  Eisenhower  in  1954  said: 

There  Is  going  to  be  no  Involvement  of 
America  in  war  unless  It  is  a  result  of  the 
Constitutional  process  that  Is  placed  upon 
Congress  to  declare  It.  Now  let  us  have  that 
clear. 

We — the  Congress  and  various  admin- 
istrations since  1954 — have  quite  obvi- 
ously threaded  a  course  which  ignored 
President  Elsenhower's  pronouncement. 

Today  in  the  vote  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  an  opportunity  to  redress  the 
balance,  to  demand  that  sustained  and 
massive  commitment  by  this  Nation 
abroad  be  regulated  by  appropriate  con- 
stitutional process. 


PROPOSAL  TO  CUT  OFF  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES  PRO- 
DUCING ILLEGAL  NARCOTICS 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  proposal  which  is  cospon- 
sored  by  127  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  which  is  directed 
to  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation — the  problem  of  narcotic 
addiction. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing, 
the  President  is  directed  to  suspend  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  any 
countrj'  which  fails  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  such  drugs  as  heroin, 
opium,  cocaine,  and  morphine  produced, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  In  that  country  from 
imlawfully  entering  the  United  States. 
This  bill  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
utilize  such  agencies  and  facilities  of  our 
Federal  Government  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  assist  foreign  countries  in  their 
efforts  to  curb  the  illegal  drug  traffic. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  legislation 
has  been  long  overdue.  For  many  years 
our  Government,  mostly  Uirough  our 
State  Department  and  through  interna- 
tional organizations,  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  persuade  foreign  governments  to 
curb  the  illegal  growing  of  opium  poppies 
and  the  illegal  production  of  heroin, 
morphine,  and  cocaine.  The  little  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  a  rapidly  growing  increase 
in  the  flow  of  narcotics  into  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment,  humamtaiian 
appeals  for  the  cooperation  of  foreign 
governments  simply  do  not  suffice.  It  has 
become  necessarj'  for  us,  instead,  to  im- 
pose meaningful  economic  sanctions  on 
governments  that  do  not  cooperate. 

Narcotic  addiction  in  the  United 
States  has  become  a  national  epidemic 
and  it  is  urgent  that  we  abate  the  con- 
tagion of  disease  and  crime  that  is  now 
increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Faced  with 
this  epidemic,  it  is  essenticd  that  we  do 
all  in  our  power  to  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  narcotics.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  abating  the  epidemic  is  to 
attack  the  problem  at  its  source.  Almost 
100  percent  of  the  hard-core  drugs  being 
consumed  in  the  United  States  are  pro- 
duced abroad.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  should  be  prepared  to  assist 
any  foreign  government  which  is  willing 
to  cooperate  in  drying  up  the  supply  and 
to  impose  economic  sanctions  on  those 
governments  which  are  rm willing  to  co- 
operate and  are  simply  turning  their 
back  while  illegal  production  in  large 
quantities  continues  within  their  bor- 
ders. 

Certainly  no  reasonable  person  can 
argue  that  the  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  is  without  justification.  According 
to  some  estimates,  there  are  now  300,000 
or  400,000  narcotic  addicts  loose  on  the 
streets  of  communities  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  some  of  our  cities  such  as  New 
York,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  my 
own  city  of  Newark,  there  is  evidence 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  street 
crimes  are  commited  by  narcotic  addicts 
out  of  the  desperate  need  to  feed  their 
habits. 

So  rampant  is  the  addiction  problem 
that  in  New  York  City,  for  example, 
some  900  juveniles  died  last  year  from 
overdoses  of  heroin.  Also  in  New  York 
about  1,000  babies  each  year  are  now 
being  born  addicted  as  a  result  of  the 
addiction  of  their  mothers  during  preg- 
nancy. 


The  relationship  between  addiction 
and  crime  is  more  than  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  a  typical  addict  now  re- 
quires more  than  $50  a  day  to  pay  for 
illegally  obtained  narcotics.  Others  re- 
quire $150  per  day  or  more.  Translated 
into  the  amount  of  property  which  must 
be  stolen  to  obtain  $50,  this  can  amovmt 
to  more  than  S300  per  day. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  there  are  only 
100,000  addicts  in  the  United  States,  this 
could  mean  that  more  than  $2  bilhon  per 
year  is  going  into  the  hands  of  organized 
crime  through  the  illegal  sale  of  nar- 
cotics. This  could  also  amount  to  an 
economic  loss  of  S30  million  a  day  or 
almost  $11  billion  per  year  in  terms  of 
stolen  property  and  illegal  profits.  Yet 
these  figures  do  not  even  take  into  ac- 
count the  effect  of  drugs  on  the  costs  of 
our  court  system,  our  law  enforcement 
facilities,  and  various  types  of  welfare 
programs. 

Yet  staggering  as  is  the  economic  loss 
due  to  addiction,  the  social  loss  is  even 
greater  in  terms  of  families  destroyed, 
young  lives  ruined,  and  large  segments 
of  our  society  which  live  in  the  constant 
fear  of  becoming  the  victims  of  addic- 
tion-related crimes. 

Because  of  the  enormous  devastation 
which  narcotic  drugs  is  bringing  to  our 
society,  it  is  simply  absurd  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  expected  to  provide  aid 
to  foreign  countries  which  permit  foreign 
narcotics  producers  to  reap  vast  illegal 
profits  by  preying  on  our  youth  and  our 

IXMDr. 

One  of  the  most  outrageous  examples 
involves  the  illegal  growing  of  opium  pop- 
pies in  Turkey.  About  80  percent  of  all 
the  heroin  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  is  made  from  opium  grown  in 
Turkey  where  farmers  have  been  culti- 
vating poppy  fields  lor  hundreds  of  years. 
According  to  reliable  information  the 
illegal  supply  of  opium  is  so  plentiful  in 
Turkey  that  the  amount  necessary  to 
produce  a  kilo  of  heroin  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $350.  The  price  to  nar- 
cotic addicts  in  the  United  States  pur- 
chasing 1  kilo  of  heroin  Is  about  $225,000. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  will  be  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem  is  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  will 
Impose  sanctions  and  which  will  have 
teeth.  The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day will  provide  such  a  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous  occasions  I 
Jiave  introduced  other  legislation  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem. On  June  2,  1970,  I  introduced  HR. 
17883  which  proposed  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  curtail  economic 
and  mUitary  assistance  to  any  country 
which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  the  ingredients  of  such  drugs 
as  heroin,  morphine,  smd  cocaine  from 
entering  this  country.  Two  days  later, 
during  the  course  of  debate  on  H.R. 
17861.  the  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  awropriations  bill,  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  which  embodied 
substantially  the  same  provisions.  Al- 
though I  withdrew  the  amendment  be- 
cause of  a  point  of  order,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues expressed  their  support  for  such 
legislation.  Today,  as  a  result  of  this 
general  support,  and  out  of  a  deep  sense 
of  urgency  to  abate  the  spread  of  ad- 
diction, I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
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contains  the  provisions  of  my  original 
proposal,  and  in  addition  expands  the 
scope  of  the  bill  so  as  to  authorize  the 
President  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
countries  which  actively  cooperate  in  our 
efforts  to  wipe  out  narcotic  drugs  at 
their  source. 

On  April  27,  1970. 1  also  introduced  an- 
other proposal  which  will  contribute  to 
curbing  the  narcotic  epidemic.  That  bill, 
H.R.  17269.  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Ac:  of  1970,  permits  public  health 
authorities  to  initiate  the  medical  com- 
mitment of  any  person  known  to  be  a 
narcotic  addict.  It  also  gives  the  Presi- 
dent broad  powers  to  utilize  ai:y  facility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with 
the  narcotics  problem.  Subcommittee  No. 
4  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commi:  ee  has 
already  commenced  hearings  on  t  5  pro- 
posal. 

Each  of  these  proposals  is  par,  of  a 
three-pronged  attack  on  the  na:  -otic 
problem.  First,  by  using  public  ht  1th 
authorities  to  remove  addicts  from  the 
streets,  we  can  drj-  up  the  demand  lor 
narcotics.  Second,  by  placing  the  control 
of  the  addict  in  the  hands  of  public 
health  officials,  we  can  free  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  concentrate  on  crack- 
ing dowTi  on  the  narcotic  pusher.  Third, 
by  pronding  assistance  to  countries 
which  cooperate  and  cutting  off  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  countries 
which  do  not  control  the  illegal  produc- 
tion of  narcotics,  we  can  reduce  the  sup- 
ply of  narcotics  entering  the  United 
Sutes. 

I  believe  each  of  these  steps  are  im- 
perative and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  these 
proposals  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Sunday  Times  of  June  14. 1970. 
concerning  the  problem  of  opium  pro- 
duction in  Turkey. 

H.R.   18398 
A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  suspend.  !n  whole 
or  In  part,  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance  and    certain    sales   to    any   country 
which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  in  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1961    (22 
U.S.C.  2370^    Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(VI  The  President  shall  suspend  ( In  whole 
or  in  part)  economic  and  military  assistance 
provided  under  this  or  any  other  Act.  and 
shall  suspend  (In  whole  or  In  part^  sales 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and 
sales  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  with 
respect  to  any  country  when  the  P»resident 
determines  that  the  government  of  such 
country  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  pro- 
duced or  processed,  in  whole  or  in  part.  In 
such  country  from  entering  the  United  States 
unlawfully.  Such  suspension  shall  continue 
until  the  President  determines  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  has  taken  appro- 


priate steps  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection.  In  implementing  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  utilize  such  agencies  and  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  assist  foreign  countries  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  the  unlawful  entry  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  into  the  United  Slates.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  any  action 
taken  by  him  under  this  subsection.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  ••. 

[Fron'.  the  New  Ycrk  Times,  June  14,  1970) 

U.S.  Lo.\N  TO  Turkey  Dism.^ys  Narcotics 

Omci.KLS 

(By  Felix  Belair,  Jr.) 

Washington,  June  13 — The  Administra- 
tion's drive  ag;Unst  heroin  luid  other  nar- 
cotics took  an  une.tpected  turn  this  week 
when  the  White  House  quietly  approved  a 
$40-milllon  development  loan  to  Turkey. 

Some  narcotics  enforcement  officials  here 
noted  that  the  new  loan  was  "Xjoq  far  down 
the  road"  to  be  made  conditional  on  a  fur- 
ther reduction  by  Turkey  in  the  number  of 
provinces  where  opium  ptoppies  may  be 
grown  legally.  The  officials  are  setting  their 
sights  on  ne.\t  year's  loan  negotiations  In- 
stead. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  heroin  smuggled 
into  the  United  states  originates  in  Turkey, 
where  legal  production  of  opium  has  been 
about  100  tons  a  year.  Unofficial  estimates 
here  indicates  that  as  much  Illegal  opium  is 
produced  in  Turkey  as  is  processed  under 
Government  controls. 

ECONOMIC     PRESSURE     URGED 

Federal  studies  have  acknowledged  that 
there  can  be  little  hope  of  denting  the  traffic 
In  heroin  and  other  dangerous  drugs  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  governments  of  the 
countries  where  they  originate.  Some  en- 
forcement officials  contend  that  Inducing  this 
cooperation  will  require  the  use  of  all  pos- 
sible economic  leverage  available  to  the 
United  States. 

There  is  reason  to  doubt,  however,  wheth- 
er the  United  States  ever  will  be  able  to  use 
fully  It's  economic  leverage  In  Turkey. 

The  State  Department  places  great  Im- 
portance on  Turkey's  role  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  It  considers  as 
no  less  ImjKirtant  that  country's  strategic 
poeltlon  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  ex- 
ptandlng  Its  naval  presence.  Turkey's  proxim- 
ity to  the  explosive  Middle  East  has  magni- 
fied Its  lmpK>rtance  even  more,  In  this  view. 
These  considerations  argue  against  trying 
to  get  tough  with  the  Ttuklsh  Government 
of  Premier  Suleyman  Demlrel.  whose  grip  on 
his  Justice  party  Is  not  as  firm  as  It  once 
was,  according  to  State  Department  reason- 
ing. 

The  question  to  be  resolved  in  the  year 
ahead  is  whether  Turkey's  strategic  Impor- 
tance outweiglis  the  effects  of  the  continued 
legal  production  there  of  opium,  which  when 
converted  to  morphine  and  refined  into 
heroin  in  the  Marseilles  area  threatens  Amer- 
ican yout'n. 

TiraKEY's  POSmoN  strong 
Premier  Demriel  is  committed  to  gradu- 
ally phasing  out  legal  opium  production. 
Since  the  United  SUtes  made  Turkey  a  $3- 
mUllon  loan  in  1968  for  opium  eradication 
and  for  conversion  to  other  crops,  the  num- 
ber of  provinces  permitted  to  grow  opium 
popples  has  been  reduced  from  17  to  9. 

The  effect  of  the  reduction  was  to  con- 
centrate production  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Another  result  was  to  double  the 
amount  of  opium  actually  produced  because 
of  more  intensive  cultivation  and  illegal 
planting. 


According  to  unofficial  estimates  here  Tur- 
key would  have  produced  200  tons  of  opium 
from  the  current  harvest  if  not  for  a  pro- 
longed drought  that  cut  yields  about  a  third 
below  normal.  It  had  been  expected  that 
the  Government  would  further  reduce  the 
number  of  provinces  where  opium  popples 
may  be  produced  from  nine  to  seven  this 
summer. 

ABOUT    110.000   GROW    POPPIES 

But  nobody  here  who  Is  familiar  with  Tur- 
kish politics'  believes  this  is  likely  now. 
About  110,000  peasant  farmers  are  still  en- 
gaged In  opium  production,  and  they  are  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  local  and  na- 
tional elections. 

Tradition  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  Premier  Demlrel  s  com- 
mitment to  eradicate  all  opium  production 
by  1971.  Although  official  Turkish  figures  in- 
dicates that  opium  production  contributes 
only  about  $5-miliion  to  a  gros.s  national 
product  of  $13-blllion,  peasant  farmers  have 
always  planted  poppies. 

The  official  estimate  of  $5-milllon  a  year 
from  opium  production  is  considered  low  by 
experts  here,  since  It  Is  based  en  legitimate 
production  that  must  now  be  sold  to  the 
Government  for  $10  to  $11  a  kiij.  cr  z-t. 
pounds  Buyers  of  Illegal  opium  pay  up  to 
$30  a  kilo  for  the  same  product 

Under  the  Government's  control  program, 
all  land  planted  with  popples  Is  supposed  to 
be  Inventoried  and  the  producers  licensed. 
This  is  expected  to  cut  down  on  the  practice 
of  planting  as  much  Illegal  acreage  as  offi- 
cially approved  acreage.  But  It  probably  will 
take  years  to  eliminate  the  practice. 

The  Turkish  national  police  has  been 
training  a  750-man  narcotics  force  since  last 
December — 420  special  narcotics  policemen 
and  330  gendarmes.  About  350  of  them  are 
now  in  the  field.  But  observers  in  Turkey 
consider  them  vulnerable  to  corruption  by 
those  engaged  in  Ulegal  narcotics  traffic. 

For  a  member  of  the  special  narcotics 
police  is  paid  less  than  $50  a  month.  And  the 
gendarmerie  operating  In  the  countryside 
might  earn  as  little  as  36  cents  a  month. 

The  process  of  opium  production  begins 
when  the  petals  drop  from  the  poppy 
blossom,  leaving  the  pod.  The  pod  Is  slit  and 
the  milky  liquid  that  oozes  out  Is  allowed  to 
harden  and  then  is  scraped  off. 

Ten  kUos  of  Ullclt  opium  at  $30  a  kUo  wUl 
bring  $300  from  an  Ulegal  buyer  In  Turkey. 
It  takes  about  10  kilos  of  opium  to  make  one 
kilo  of  morphine  base,  a  yellowish  powder.  A 
kilo  of  morphine  Is  worth  about  $500.  When 
delivered  to  the  merchants  In  MarseUles,  who 
refine  It  Into  heroin,  the  same  kilo  of  mor- 
phine Is  worth  $1,000. 

When  smuggled  to  the  United  States,  the 
amount  of  pure  heroin  that  can  be  held  In 
the  palm  and  fingers  of  one  hand  Is  worth 
as  much  as  $250,000. 

More  than  the  Turkish  opium  output  Is  in- 
volved m  that  Government's  commitment  to 
phase  out  production.  Iran  last  year  lifted  its 
13-year  ban  on  opium  production  largely  be- 
cause Turkey  and  Afghanistan  had  faUed  to 
follow  her  example,  niegal  transactions  In 
gold  to  pay  for  Turkish  and  Afghan  opium 
smuggled  Into  Iran  were  costing  the  country 
precious  foreign  exchange. 

Before  the  ban  in  1955,  Iran  was  produc- 
ing 900  tons  to  1,200  tons  a  year.  Iran's  acre- 
age In  popples  this  year  Is  about  half  that. 
The  Government  has  pledged  to  restore  the 
ban  If  Its  neighbors  get  out  of  the  business. 
The  $40  million  United  States  loan  through 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
amounu  to  a  line  of  credit  for  purchases  In 
the  United  States  of  commodities  and  equip- 
ment needed  for  Turkey's  economic  develop- 
ment. It  Is  a  so-called  program  loan  which 
means  it  can  be  used  for  purchasing  any 
nonluxury  items  for  which  Turkey  does  not 
have  available  foreign  exchange. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  M.  MASAOKA 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
leader  brings  inspiration  to  his  people, 
instills  confidence  in  them  to  replace 
despyair.  makes  them  oblivious  to  distance 
and  difficulties.  He  gives  the  dramatic 
process  a  dynamic  quality,  a  vividness 
and  a  faith  that  brings  realization  to 
seemingly  impossible  dreams. 

Such  a  leader  is  a  man  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  friend:  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  In 
his  30-year  dedication  to  the  well-being 
of  Japanese  Americans,  he  has  led  that 
group  from  their  plight  of  discrimina- 
tion, deprivation,  and  despair  to  a  posi- 
tion of  acceptance,  approval,  and  friend- 
ship in  American  community  life. 

Bom  in  Fresno.  Calif..  Mike  was  edu- 
cated in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  graduating 
with  honors  from  the  University  of  Utah 
in  1937  with  a  major  in  political  science 
and  histor>-.  Even  at  this  early  age,  Mike 
showed  a  particular  ability  in  the  art  of 
reasoned  persuasion,  winning  many  col- 
legiate debating  and  public  speaking  hon- 
ors. In  1940.  he  was  recognized  by  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  Its  "Citizen  of  the  Community  '  for 
his  many  civic  activities. 

In  August.  1941,  Mike  was  appointed 
as  national  secretary  and  field  executive 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League.  In  this  position  he  was  able  to 
see  clearly  the  plight  of  Japanese  Amer- 
icans who  were  victims  of  the  long  stand- 
ing anti-Japanese  feeling  in  the  West, 
now  growing  steadily  worse  due  to  the 
strained  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  He  provided  much  of 
the  leadership  so  vital  to  Japanese  Amer- 
icans in  the  period  before,  during,  and 
after  World  War  II. 

The  period  of  the  mass  evacuation  of 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the 
west  coast  was  an  enormously  difficult 
one.  Their  removal  from  their  homes 
and  their  subsequent  incarceration  has 
been  described  by  President  Truman's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  as  "the  most 
striking  interference  since  slavery  with 
the  right  to  physical  freedom."  Mike 
fought  vigorously  against  the  unprece- 
dented evacuation  and  when  the  event 
became  inevitable,  he  was  influential  in 
bringing  much  more  humane  treatment 
to  the  evacuees  by  the  War  Relocation 
Authority,  the  Government  agency  hav- 
ing supervision  over  the  detention 
camps.  Believing  that  at  this  juncture 
in  American  history.  Nisei  could  best 
dramatize  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  by  fighting  in  its  armed  forces. 
Mike  was  instrumental  in  persuading 
President  Roosevelt  to  authorize  Japa- 
nese-Americans to  become  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  with  this  decision, 
the  Nisei  flocked  to  volunteer  for  com- 
bat duty,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  for 
which  Mike  was  the  first  volunteer  from 
the  mainland.  The  Nisei  built  a  combat 
record  second  to  none  as  they  enlisted 
from  behind  the  barbed  wire  fences  of 
relocation  centers.  In  the  words  of  the 
late  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stillwell: 


These  Japanese  American  troops  bought  an 
awful  big  hunk  of  America  with  their  blood. 

In  1948,  2  years  after  he  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Army,  and  a&  Wash- 
ington representative  for  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League,  he  was  to 
point  out  to  a  congressional  committee 
that— 

Fifty  thousand  parents  of  these  gaUant 
soldiers  cannot  become  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try for  which  they  and  their  sons  gave  so 
much  .  .  .  they  are  stUl  branded  as  enemy 
aliens,  and  we,  their  American  children,  are 
forced  to  suffer  from  this  accident  of  birth. 

He  was  determined  that  the  Issel,  the 
foreign-born  Japanese,  should  gain  the 
same  full  status  as  American  citizens  as 
all  other  ethnic  groups  and  he  haunted 
congressional  offices  and  committees 
with  a  persistence  and  an  eloquence 
rarely  seen  in  congressional  corridors. 
His  determination  to  correct  existing  In- 
justices against  Japanese  Americtins 
met  with  success.  Some  of  the  bills  whose 
passage  he  influenced  most  notably  in- 
cluded the  right  to  naturalization  for 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  compen- 
sation for  property  losses  incurred  by 
evacuees,  prevention  of  the  deportation 
of  Japanese  aliens  whose  fsunilies  in- 
cluded American  citizens,  and  authoriz- 
ing servicemen  to  marry  and  return  with 
Japanese  war  brides.  He  also  was  one  of 
the  leaders  which  brought  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  His  success  in  obtaining  passage 
of  so  many  bills  made  him  the  subject  of 
an  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  entitled 
"Washington's  Most  Successful  Lobby- 
ist." 

Mike  did  not  limit  his  activity  to  the 
cause  of  the  Japanese  Americans,  but 
was  very  active  in  the  fight  to  assure 
human  rights  for  all  Americans.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  and  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing- 
house. He  became  active  In  many  other 
civil  rights  and  political  groups  working 
in  the  human  relations  field. 

Some  10  years  ago,  after  he  had 
"worked  himself  out  of  a  job"  as  a  full- 
time  Washington  representative  for 
JACL.  he  organized  with  Samuel  Ishi- 
kawa  of  New  York  what  is  now  known  as 
Masaoka-Ishikawa  &  Associates,  Inc., 
with  JACL  remaining  as  one  of  its  cli- 
ents. It  is  the  only  Japanese  American 
company  that  specializes  in  govern- 
mental representations  and  national  and 
international  public  relations  and  con- 
sultations. As  president  of  this  company, 
Mike  is  still  in  the  middle  of  activities 
promoting  the  continued  good  relations 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  He  Is 
called  upon  as  a  consultant  on  many 
levels  where  United  States  and  Japanese 
interests  are  involved.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Japan  America  Society  of 
Washington.  D.C..  in  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday.  July  16,  a 
testimonial  dinner  will  be  held  in  honor 
of  Mike  Masaoka  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  Among  the  featured 
speakers,  there  will  be  Edward  J.  Ennis, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Roy 
Wilkins.  chairman.  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights;  the  Honorable  U. 


Alexis  Johnson,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs  smd  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Japan;  and  Shig  Waka- 
matsu,  past  national  president  of  the 
JACL.  It  wiU  be  my  privilege  also  to 
speak  in  tribute  to  Mike,  and  my  friend 
tmd  colleague.  Congressman  Spark  M. 
Matsttnaca,  will  be  the  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  dinner  will  be  well 
attended  as  proud  and  grateful  men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  country  come 
to  Chicago  to  pay  their  homage  to  a  man 
whose  vision,  courage,  and  determination 
made  history  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
our  privilege,  too,  to  hear  from  Mike  that 
evening,  to  listen  again  to  the  eloquence 
which  made  a  singular  Impression  upon 
so  many  Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  attaching  to  my  remarks  two 
statements  by  Mike  made  years  ago.  The 
first  which  is  entitled  "The  Japanese 
American  Citizens'  League  Creed"  was 
read  into  the  Record  by  Senator  Elbert 
Thomas  of  Utah  on  May  9,  1941.  The 
second  was  made  by  Mike  on  April  21, 
1948,  before  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  hearing  on  changes  in 
the  immigration  laws. 

The  statements  follow : 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  Creed 
(By  Mike  Masaoka) 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American  citizen 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  for  my  very  back- 
ground makes  me  appreciate  more  fully  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  this  nation.  I  be- 
lieve in  her  institutions,  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions; I  glory  in  her  heritage;  I  boast  of  her 
history:  I  trust  in  her  future.  She  has 
granted  me  liberties  and  opportunities  such 
as  no  individual  enjoys  In  this  world  today. 
She  has  given  me  an  education  befitting 
kings.  She  has  entrusted  me  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  franchise.  She  has  permitted 
me  to  build  a  home,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  to 
worship,  think,  speak  and  act  as  I  please — as 
a  free  man  equal  to  every  other  man. 

Although  some  individuals  may  discrimi- 
nate against  me.  I  shall  never  become  bitter 
or  lose  faith,  for  I  know  that  such  persons 
are  not  representative  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people.  True.  I  shall  do  aU  in  my 
power  to  discourage  such  practices,  but  I 
shall  do  It  in  the  American  way;  above-board, 
in  the  open,  through  courts  of  law,  by  edu- 
cation, by  proving  myself  to  be  worthy  of 
equal  treatment  and  consideration.  I  am 
firm  In  my  belief  that  American  sportsman- 
ship and  attitude  of  fair  play  will  Judge 
citizenship  and  patriotism  on  the  basis  of 
action  and  achievement,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  physical  characteristics. 

Because  I  believe  In  America,  and  I  tnist 
she  believes  in  me,  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived Innumerable  benefits  from  her,  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  honor  to  her  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places;  to  support  her  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  her  laws;  to  respect  her  flag; 
to  defend  her  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or 
domestic;  to  actively  assume  my  duties  and 
obligations  as  a  citizen,  cheerfully  and  with- 
out any  reservations  whatsoever,  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  become  a  better  American  in  a 
greater  America. 

Statkkcekt  of  Mike  M    Masaoka,  National 

Legislative  Director.  Japanese  Amihican 

Citizens  Leaglt: 

Mr.  Masaoka  Mr.  Chalrnaan.  I  have  a 
rather  lengthy  statement,  but  I  will  not 
presume  upon  your  time  by  insisting  up>on 
reading  it  I  will  simply  make  a  few  com- 
ments and  aniwer  one  or  two  questions  I 
think  may  have  been  raised  in  your  minds. 

Mr.  Fellows.  Will  you  give  your  name  and 
whom  you  represent  for  the  record? 
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Mr.  Masaoka.  M>  name,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
MiXe  M.  Masaoka.  I  am  the  national  legisla- 
tive director  for  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  my  testifying  to- 
day Is  something  I  owe  to  a  lot  of  fellows  I 
fought  with  overseas.  It  Is  a  promise  I  made 
to  a  lot  of  fellows  ovex  3  years  ago.  and  that 
promise  has  a  loug  story.  It  begltis  something 
like  this;  It  foUo»-s  something  along  the  lines 
of  the  questions  Mr.  Chelf  brotight  out. 

When  war  came,  as  Mr.  Ennls  so  ably 
p.Tlnted  out.  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  asked  by  their  Government  to  move  out. 
and.  as  poliited  out  by  a  wltnesa  before  a 
subcommittee  of  this  same  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  year,  the  Japanese  people  In  the 
United  Stites  are  the  only  people  In  Its  hls- 
ior\-  who  have  ever  been  asked  to  go  bank- 
rupt voluntarily  and  then  go  to  Jail,  because 
that  is  what  happened. 

But.  the  Impcitant  thing  Is  this  Because 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  and  I  was  one, 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  American  citizens, 
felt  that  It  was  a  war  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  we — a  great  num- 
ber of  us  college  graduate*  who  believed  and 
lived  the  American  way — went  to  these  bar- 
ren barracks,  virtual  prison  camps,  because 
we  believed  fundamentally  In  the  American 
wav 

Therefore,  even  though  SelecUve  Service 
originally  turned  ua  down  for  the  draft,  we 
insisted  upon  the  right  to  flght  for  the 
United  States,  to  prove  on  the  battlegrounds 
of  this    Wor'.d    War    tiiat    we    believed    In 

.\merlca  and 

Mr.  Chelt.  Tou  believed  also  that  it  would 
not  be  m  vain,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  M*SAOKA.  Definitely.  And  that  Is  why 
I  am  here  today,  sir.  We  urged  the  Selective 
Service,  and  finally  they  said.  "We  shall  use 
some  of  you  in  the  Pacific.  We  shall  use 
others  in  the  combat  elements  In  Italy." 

I  was  one  of  five  brothers  to  volunteer. 
All  of  Ufl  saw  combat  in  Italy  and  Prance. 
All  of  us  were  wounded.  One  of  my  brothers 
will  not  come  back.  Another  brother  of  mine 
had  34  operatlona.  He  Is  still  convalescing. 
A  younger  kid  brother,  who  had  no  business 
volunteering,  except  that  he  wanted  to  look 
after  me  because  I  was  probably  the  less 
capable  of  all,  still  limps  and  will  limp  the 
rest  of  hla  life. 

Well,  overseas  there  were  lota  of  fellows 
who  believed  In  some  of  the  things  I  had 
said,  because  during  the  evacuation  process 
I  was  the  national  secretary  of  the  orga- 
nization of  Japanese  Americans,  and  we  took 
It  upon  ourselves  to  urge  every  eligible  Nisei 
to  volunteer  either  against  the  Japanese 
enemy  or  for  combat  in  Europe. 

A  lot  of  thoee  fellows  believed  in  me.  and 
I  can  remember  time  after  time  overseas  we 
would  be  sent  upon  a  dangerous  mission, 
and  a  fellow  would  say.  "Mike,  dont  go  on 
this  one.  This  Is  on  us.  Your  Job  Is  to  go 
back  and  see  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
isn't  forgotten;  that  our  parents  will  get 
citizenship." 

Amazingly  enough,  light  In  the  fox  holes 
before  battle  we  would  talk  about  a  lot  of 
things:  but  the  No.  l  topic  was  this:  Sure 
we  wanted  America  to  win  the  war.  but  we 
also  wanted  America  to  be  the  kind  of  Amer- 
ica that  It  professed  to  be.  and  that  kind 
of  America  would  not  discriminate  against 
people  like  my  mother,  who  came  here  early 
In  the  1900"8.  When  she  had  eight  children. 
dad  died  leaving  us  practically  penniless. 
Yet,  my  motherjsaw  every  one  of  us  through 
school,  a  number  of  tis  through  college,  and 
when  the  test  of  supreme  loyalty  to  this 
country  came  It  was  my  mother  who  first 
said,  "Boys,  your  Job  is  to  go  out  and  flght 
for  these  United  States,  because  It  Is  my 
country." 

Well,  there  were  lots  of  other  moth- 
ers and  fathers  like  that,  and,  as  I  say. 
their  sons  and  I  knew  each  other  overseas, 
and  over  and  over  again  they  Insisted  that 


my  Job  was  to  come  and  t«U  you,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  what  their  loy- 
alties were — loyalties  which  could  not  be 
questioned. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary  for 
me  to  6^  into  the  long  combat  record  of 
Pour  Hundred  and  Pony-second.  I  think  It 
Is  pretty  well  known.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  give  you  a  few  statistics  about  Its 
casualties. 

When  the  ccnibat  tCiim  originally  went  Into 
action  they  had  a  complement  of  a  little  over 
3.000  men'  After  only  120  days  of  combat 
fighting,  mind  you.  our  casualties,  as  the 
War  Department'  has  carried  them  time  and 
time  again,  were  over  300  percent  We  had 
9.486  casuUtles.  Mo.;t  of  these  casualties  were 
sustained  when  we  rescued  the  '.«=!  Texas 
battalion  of  white  Americans  After  flghtlng 
through  from  Salerno  up  throi'zli  Italy,  we 
were  transferred  to  northern  France  to  go 
through  the  various  mountam.s  there.  No 
army  in  history  up  to  that  time  had  ever 
broken  through  this  area. 

We  were  assigt.ed  the  job  of  speirheading 
the  drive.  We  broke  through,  yes.  but  during 
the  Initial  break-througii  o-.e  of  our  bat- 
talions of  .Americans  from  Texa=— It  Is  too 
bad  the  Congressman  from  Texas  Is  not  here 
because  he  could  tell  you  the  s-ory — was  Iso- 
lated by  the  Germans.  Seven  regiments  were 
ordered  to  the  rescue  of  that  one  Texas  bat- 
talion, b-r.  ncne  were  able  to  ^re>k  through. 
After  '.^  days  of  waiting,  the  Japanese- 
American  combat  team  in  another  sector  was 
pulled  out  of  the  line  and  ordered  to  the 
rescue  of  that  Texas  bs-talim.  We  made  it 
We  rescued  189  Texaus.  bur  we  lost  over  200 
men  killed  just  in  that  rescue 

I  win  never  lorget  that,  because  my  brother 
was  one  of  those. 

1  remember  when  we  went  into  the  line 
in  northern  Prance  we  had  a  full  rifle  com- 
plement to  every  company,  over  200  men.  We 
had  40  men  in  reserve  for  each  company.  Yet, 
after  we  made  the  rescue  of  the  li&st  Battal- 
ion, after  we  had  spearheaded  the  drive  of 
the  Seventh  Army  through  northern  France, 
one  company  had  only  two  men  who  could 
crawl  out  under  the:r  own  power. 

Yet.  none  of  us  e-.er  asked  for  relief.  None 
of  us  ever  showed  the  white  feather  And  the 
only  a. wo  1  s — absent  without  leave,  gentle- 
men— were  those  of  the  men  in  the  hospitals 
who.  though  they  were  seriously  wounded 
and  should  have  remained  in  hospitals, 
knowing  the  trajiic  situation  of  their  buddies 
up  front  insisted  upon  leaving  their  hospi- 
tals, some  still  lame  some  still  halt,  others 
with  gaping  wounds,  in  order  to  strengthen 
that  thin  red  line  that  we  had  up  there. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Division — and  I  wUl  never  forget  It — 
told  us  at  our  little  memorial  ceremonies  we 
had  that  no  outfit  in  American  history  "has 
ever  .=howed  greater  courage,  greater  convic- 
tion in  the  American  way,  than  you  Japa- 
nese-Americans. 

I  say  this  not  to  brag  about  our  outfit — 
although  I  think  it  Is  an  American  trait  to 
brag  about  a  good  outfit  like  that^but  I 
say  it  simply  to  Indicate  that  here  you  had 
a  g^eat  number  of  American  soldiers  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  who  believed  In  America, 
who  so  believed  In  it  that  even  though  they 
were  incarcerated  In  virtual  prisons  they 
saw  behind  and  beyond  the  barbed-wire 
fences:  they  saw  beyond  the  watchtowers 
manned  by  armed  MP's:  they  saw  America, 
Just  and  falrmlnded,  willing  to  give  them 
and  their  parents  a  decent  break. 

And  that  Is  why.  even  though  they  were 
suspected  by  their  own  Government,  they 
weal  out  and  fought  as  well  as  they  did. 

So  much  for  those  in  the  European  the- 
ater. May  I  Just  make  one  comment  about 
those  who  served  In  the  Pacific?  In  the  Pa- 
cific area  our  intelligence  was  weak.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  very  few  persons 
m  America  could  speak  and  understand  the 
Japanese  language  well  enough.  Thus,  Jap- 


anese-Americans were  used  as  combat  Intel- 
ligence troops. 

Just  last  week.  In  the  April  10  edition.  I 
believe  It  was,  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
there  was  an  article  by  one  of  the  intelli- 
gence chiefs  under  General  MacArthur.  and 
he  tells  tis  the  use  of  Japanese-American 
troops  in  the  Pacific  shortened  the  war  by 
months  and  saved  thousands  of  American 
casualties. 

Let  me  tell  one  story  and  I  will  wind  up 
this  particular  part  of  my  statement.  We 
had  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Frank  Hachlya. 
He  was  a  fellow  about  my  age.  He  lived  In 
Hood  River,  Oreg.  At  the  time  of  the  evacua- 
tion he  was  moved  to  the  relocation  center 
in  the  desert  area  of  Idaho  While  he  was 
gone  the  American  Legion  of  that  par- 
ticular post  removed  his  name  from  the 
honor  roll  of  that  community  along  with  16 
others. 

What  happened  to  Frank?  He  volunteered 
for  military  intelligence  duly.  Prank,  after 
finishing  his  basic  training,  was  dropped  be- 
hind Japanese  lines  at  Leyte.  During  the 
invasion,  the  amphibious  landing.  Prank 
tried  to  crawl  back  with  information.  He 
was  shot  by  an  American  soldier  who  mis- 
took him  for  the  enemy.  And  yet,  because 
he  knew  that  the  safety — yes,  the  lives — of 
his  American  buddies  depended  upon  his 
getting  through,  mortally  wounded  though 
he  was,  he  crawled  In  his  own  path  of  blood, 
as  It  were,  to  his  commanding  officer,  gave 
him  the  entire  defenses  of  the  Japanese  on 
Leyte. 

He  received  for  that  a  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  but  Prank  isn't  here  to  plead  with 
me  for  citizenship  for  his  dad  and  mother. 

Now.  Dr.  Judd's  bill  does  present  two  dif- 
ferent problems.  One  Is  the  problem  of 
naturalization;  the  other  the  problem  of  im- 
migration. 

Unfortunately.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the 
problem  of  immigration,  but  I  do  say  this: 
Our  Interests  in  Immigration  are  the  same 
as  any  other  American,  and  we  certainly 
are  opposed  to  any  discrimination  based  upon 
race  or  color  or  creed. 

On  the  other  subject  of  naturalization, 
however.  I  believe  that  I  am  an  expert.  I  am 
an  expert  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  that  are  going  to  be  benefited  by  this 
bin  are  our  parents,  who  came  here  either 
prior  to  1924,  which  Is  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  Oriental  Elxcluslon  Act.  or 
prior  to  about  1908,  when  the  agreement  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  limiting 
Immigration  was  passed.  In  other  words,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  we  are  now 
considering  under  the  legislation  today  are 
people  who  have  been  here  40  or  50  years. 

Certainly  they  have  contributed  to  Ameri- 
ca. There  Is  the  case  of  the  great  potato 
king  of  Stockton  Valley.  He  saw  the  swamps 
and  the  malaria-Infested  Islands  in  the 
Stockton  River.  He  devised  a  system  of  drain- 
ing the  water,  irrigating  the  soil,  so  that 
today  the  Stockton  Islands  are  some  of  the 
best  potato-producing  country  In  the  world. 
In  fact,  I  think  they  give  Maine  some  com- 
petition these  days,  Mr.  Congressman. 

There  Is  also  the  case  of  a  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Salbara,  from  Webster,  Tex.  He 
Introduced  rice  growing  Into  Texas.  He  had 
a  son  who  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  with  the 
First  Army  in  Etirope. 

Well,  we  could  go  on  and  on  with  this  rec- 
ord. I  would  simply  like  to  say  this:  During 
World  War  11  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  screened  as  no  other  people  have  ever 
been  screened  In  our  history,  and  this  bill 
simply  provides  these  screened  people  an 
opportunity  to  apply  for  naturalization. 

It  does  not  waive  any  rights.  It  does  not 
grant  any  privileges.  These  people  are.  under 
this  bill,  required  to  do  the  same  things  as 
any  other  Immigrant,  and  that  is  all  we  ar« 
asking.  We  are  not  asking  for  anything  spe- 
cial, because  we  fought  the  way  we  did.  We 
do  not  think  that  that  Is  in  the  American 
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tradition.  But  we  do  think  we  are  entitled 
to  ask,  as  Americans,  for  our  parents,  whom 
we  know  so  well,  the  same  rights  as  thoee 
accorded  to  other  immigrants. 

Now,  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  happen  to  be.  In  fact, 
the  legislative  director  for  the  State  of  Utah 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  or  two  comments  about  what — 
should  I  say  my  comrade? — from  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  said  Just  before  Mr.  Ennls. 

He  said,  first,  that  he  questioned  that  there 
were  no  Japanese  resident  aliens  in  the 
United  States  who  were  not  loyal  to  the 
United  States.  He  dted  the  example  of  a  per- 
son they  caught  off  Corregldor  who  he 
claimed  had  gone  to  an  American  school. 

True  enough:  let's  clear  the  record  on  all 
of  that.  There  are  a  great  number  of  Japa- 
nese from  Japan  who  came  to  the  United 
States  for  education  These  people  studied 
here  under  agre«nents  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Certainly  they  would  know 
the  language,  and  they  would  return  to  Ja- 
pan. But,  the  record  Is  certainly  clear.  Ad- 
miral Nlmltz,  General  Marshall,  and  others 
have  testified  Just  recently  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Territories  and  Lands 
about  the  loyalty  of  the  Japanese  In  Hawaii 
as  well  as  those  In  the  United  States,  and 
their  record  Is  clear  and  convincing. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  Instance,  as 
far  as  they  know,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  knows,  not  a  single 
Instance  of  any  sabotage  or  espionage  on  the 
part  of  a  resident  Japanese  or  a  Japanese 
American  In  the  United  States  before,  during, 
or  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Now,  I  have  one  or  two  letters  I  would 
like  to  read  Just  to  Indicate  how  some  of 
the  people  we  are  talking  about,  pleading  for, 
feel  about  this  thing. 

There  are  two  terms  that  ha\e  been  used 
quite  often  this  morning.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  them.  The  term  •issel"  means  the  Im- 
migrant Japanese  who  came  from  Japan  to 
the  United  States.  The  term  "nisei"  means 
American  citizens  of  Japaneee  descent.  Then 
I  would  like  to  Introduce  the  term  "hansel." 
That  means  half  nisei. 

Now.  these  are  the  most  tragic  of  all.  The 
great  majority  of  Issel  entered  the  United 
States  In  their  teens  or  twenties.  The  Hansel 
are  those  who  entered  the  United  States 
when  they  were  Just  3  or  3  years  old. 

I  have  a  case  here  of  a  girl  who.  If  I  may 
use  the  term,  was  conceived  In  the  United 
States,  and  her  mother  bad  to  go  back  to 
Japan  because  her  mother  was  dying  there. 
She  was  born  overseas,  and  ye*  she  came  to 
the  United  States  when  she  was  Just  a  few 
years  of  age — months  in  fact. 

Her  name  is  Miss  Yoneko  Watanabe.  This 
letter  comes  from  the  young  lady,  who  lives 
at  1511  North  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Reading:] 

"Thank  you  for  notifying  me  of  the  hear- 
ing of  bill  5004  which  is  designed  to  give 
citizenship  to  the  Issel  and  Hansel,  becatise 
I  happen  to  be  a  Hansel  and  I  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  this  bUl. 

"As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  always 
felt  that  I  was  the  "black  sheep"  of  the 
family  for  I  was  the  only  one  among  four 
children  not  to  have  citlaenshlp.  I  felt  that 
I  was  cheated  out  of  something  very  wonder- 
ful and  precious  for  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
8  months  that  made  a  world  of  difference  to 
me. 

"My  mother,  after  having  two  sons  born 
In  the  United  States,  was  suddenly  called 
back  to  Japan  due  to  the  Illness  of  my  grand- 
mother. She  was  carrying  me  at  the  time  and 
If  she  had  remained  In  the  States  for  another 
3  months  I  would  have  automatically  In- 
herited my  citizenship  All  this  time  my  fa- 
ther remained  In  the  States.  Eventually,  my 
mother  returned  and  my  youngest  brother 
was  born.  This  gave  citizenship  to  all  my 
brothers  by  birth.  My  two  older  brothers  have 
served  In  the  United  States  Army  during  this 
last  World  War. 


"The  American  Ideals,  its  way  of  living 
and  sharing,  have  always  been  my  ideals  and 
nothing  will  mean  more  to  me  than  being 
one  of  Its  citizens." 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  80  let- 
ters written  by  these  people  who  want  citi- 
zenship. One  Is  a  father  of  seven  eons  that 
served  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  be 
asks  this  question : 

"America  today  to  me  is  a  hoxise  divided. 
On  one  side  I  am  ineligible  to  cltlzenahlp. 
On  the  other,  I  bave  seven  sons  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  United  Stotee  Army." 
I  would  Just  like  to  submit  all  these  letters 
for  the  information  of  the  committee,  as  well 
as  some  petitions  signed  by  about  3,000  of 
these  alien  Japanese  who  desire  citizenship. 
Mr.  Pkllows.  Are  you  asking  that  they  be 
Incorporated? 

Mr.  Masaoka.  I  do  not  think  that  is  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Fellows.  All  right. 

Mr.  Masaoka.  But  I  would  like  the  com- 
mittee to  see  how  heartrending,  how  simple 
and  eloquent  is  the  request  of  these  people, 
and  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  how  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  can  Insist  that  the  parents  of 
soldiers  who  served  so  well  as  the  Japanese 
Americans  should  be  denied  the  right  of 
citizenship.  Because,  If  the  parents  can  In- 
culcate in  their  children  a  desire  for  America 
which  Is  far  beyond  that  of  most  Ameri- 
cans— and  I  think  Congressman  Chelf  will 
bear  me  out  that  It  is  pretty  tough  to  be 
drafted  for  the  Army,  but  it  is  a  lot  more 
difficult  to  volunteer.  But  try  volunteering 
under  the  same  circumstances  that  so  many 
Japanese  Americans  did — from  barbed-wire 
concentration  camps. 

That  Is  real  conviction  and  faith  in  the 
American  way.  and  to  pairents  who  can  pro- 
duce children  like  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sub- 
mit are  true  Americans  and  naturalization 
should  be  granted  them. 

I  am  very  full  of  this  subject.  I  could  go 
and  talk  on  and  on,  because  I  know  these 
people,  as  I  say,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  more  about  them.  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  can  deny  one  fundamental 
fact.  These  people  are  Americana  by  every 
standard  of  conduct  that  you  can  think  of 
except  that  of  technically  "belonging." 

I,  as  an  American  soldier,  fought,  with  the 
thousands,  millions,  of  other  American 
soldiers,  for  the  right  of  all  people  to  be 
recognized  as  Individuals,  and  that  Is  all  we 
are  asking,  not  to  be  Judged  or  classified  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

I  plead  with  you  not  to  make  my  promise 
to  some  of  the  boys  overseas  in  vain.  I  can 
still  remember  them.  And  I  recall  that  when 
our  boys  were  hit,  their  cries  of  pain  sounded 
Just  like  those  of  any  other  white  American. 
And  when  they  were  wounded,  their  blood 
looked  Just  the  same.  And  when  they  were 
dead,  they  were  Just  as  dead. 

And  I  noticed  that  the  German  bullets  did 
not  swerve  simply  becatise  we  were  Japanese- 
Americans  and  oiir  parents  were  ineligible  to 
citizenship.  They  killed  us  Just  as  dead.  On 
the  field  of  war.  on  the  field  of  battle,  when 
race  and  nationality  count  for  nothing  and 
the  worth  of  a  man  counts  for  everything,  I 
think  we  children  of  these  people  who  are 
ineligible  for  citizenship  proved  that  we  be- 
longed. We  now  want  our  parents  to  belong. 
I  would  like.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  m> 
statement,  together  vrith  my  supplements, 
for  the  record.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  all 
of  you  gentlemen  for  your  attention.  I  know 
that  you  won't  let  us  down. 

Mr.  Fellows.  Thank  you.  The  statement 
will  be  Incorporated  In  the  Rzcoao. 


THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
AND  AmLINE  PARES 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  ap- 
pellate court  today  upheld  the  right  of 
the  public  to  have  airline  fares  set  only 
after  full  tmd  fsdr  hearings  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  court's  de- 
cision came  in  a  case  brought  by  31  col- 
leagues and  myself,  who  contended  that 
the  CAB  had  acted  illegally  in  granting 
a  recent  air  fare  increase. 

We  had  petitioned  the  court  to  declare 
the  CAB'S  actions  illegal.  The  CAB,  on 
September  12,  1969,  had  entered  an  order 
granting  all  domestic  interstate  air  car- 
riers a  fare  increase  of  over  6  percent. 
We  had  protested,  initially  before  the 
Board,  that  such  a  fare  increase  would 
be  illegal  because: 

The  Board  failed  to  hold  a  fair,  full, 
and  public  hearing  as  is  required  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act; 

The  Board  instead  scheduled  a  series 
of  closed  meetings  with  representatives 
of  the  airlines  to  work  out  a  fare  in- 
crease; and 

The  Board  ignored  statutory  standards 
for  setting  airline  rates,  designed  to  de- 
termine what  are  the  actual  needs  of  the 
airline  industry  and  the  traveling  public, 
in  its  haste  to  grant  a  fare  increase. 

When  the  Board  denied  our  petition 
to  reconsider  its  decision,  we  filed  a 
petition  for  review  In  the  US.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

Today's  decision  by  the  court  upholds 
our  position.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
CAB  acted  illegally  in  prescribing  the 
fare  incresise  on  the  basis  of  an  inade- 
quate record  and  without  public  notice 
and  hearing.  The  court  held  the  Board's 
order  instituting  the  fare  increase  to  be 
invalid  and  the  fares  based  on  that  order 
to  be  unlawful.  The  court  remanded  the 
case  to  the  CAB  for  further  proceedings 
consistent  with  its  decision. 

The  Congressmen  who  appealed  the 
fare-Increase  order  include  Glenn  M. 
Anderson,  Thomas  L.  Ashley.  Walter 
S.  Baring,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Phil- 
lip Burton,  Daniel  E.  Button,  Jeffery 
CoHSLAN,  James  C.  Corman,  John  Ding- 
ell,  Don  Edwards,  Richard  T.  Hanwa, 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins.  Chkt  HoLrrxELD. 
Harold  T.  Johnson.  Robert  L.  Legcett, 
Joseph  M.  McDade,  John  McFall,  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  George  P.  Miller,  Jos- 
eph G.  MiNisH,  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Jerry  L. 
Pettis,  Thomas  M.  Rees.  Peter  W.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Jr.,  Edward  R.  Roybal.  Bkrnik 
SisK,  Charles  M.  Teague,  John  Tunney, 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Jerome  R.  Wal- 
DiE,  and  Charles  H.  Wilson,  and  my- 
self. 

The  court's  decision  follows: 
I  U.S.  Ooturt  of  Appeals   for  the  District   of 

Columbia  Circuit,  No.  23,627] 
John  E.  Moss  rr  al.,  prrrnofTBBs  v.  Crvn, 
Aeronatttics  Bo.\rd,  respondent,  Ameri- 
can Airlines,  Inc.,  Eastern  Air  Ltnxs, 
Inc.,  Oonttnental  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  North 
Central  Airlines,  Inc.,  Mohawk  Airlinbs, 
Inc.,  Braniit  Airwats,  Inc.,  Northwest 
AiRUNXS,  Inc.,  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  intervenors 

Petition  for  review  of  orders  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

(Decided  JtUy  9.  1970) 
Mr.  Stanford  G.  Ross,  with  whom  Mr.  U. 
David  Rosenbloom  was  on  the  brief,  for  pe- 
titioners. 

Mr.  Warren  L.  Sharfman,  Associate  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Litigation  and  Research,  Civil 
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Aeronautics  Board,  with  whom  Mmsts. 
Joseph  B.  Goldman,  General  Counsel  at  the 
time  the  brief  was  filed,  and  O.  D.  Ozment. 
Deputy  General  Oounsel.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  Howard  E.  Shapiro,  Attorney. 
Department  of  Justice,  were  on  the  brief, 
for  recpondent. 

Mr.  Alfred  V.  J.  Prather  for  Intervenors 
American  Airlines.  Inc.,  Eastern  Air  Lanes, 
Jnc  .  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.  and  Trans 
World  Airlines,  Inc.  Mr.  J.  William  DooUttle 
also  entered  an  appearance  for  Intervenor 
American  Airlines,  Inc. 

Mr.  PhUip  A.  Flevitng  entered  an  appear- 
ance for  Intervenor  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc. 

Messr.i.  Thomas  D  Ftnner/.  Jr.  and  Lee  M. 
Hi/dcman  entered  appearances  for  Intervenor 
Continental  Air  Lines.  Inc 

.Ufssri.  Ru.^sell  A.  Carman,  Jr.  and  Ray- 
mond J.  Ra.--cnberger  entered  appearances  for 
intervenors  North  Central  Airlines.  Inc  and 
Mohawk  Airlines,  Inc. 

Mr.  B  HoueU  Hilt  entered  an  appearance 
for  Intervenor  Branlff  Airways.  Inc. 

Mr.  James  M.  Vemer  entered  an  appearance 
for  inter\enor  Northwest  Airlines.  Inc. 

Mr.  Vl-ich  V.  Hoffman  entered  an  appear- 
ance for  Intervenor  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

Before  Wright.  McGow.\n  and  Robinson. 
Ctrcuit  Judges. 

Wright.  C'rc-uit  Judge:  This  appeal  pre- 
sents the  recurring  question  which  has 
plagued  public  regulation  of  industry: 
whether  the  regulatory  agency  Is  unduly 
oriented  toward  the  interests  of  the  Industry 
It  is  designed  to  regulate,  rather  than  the 
public  interest  It  is  designed  to  protect. 
Petitioners,  some  32  congressmen,  alleged 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in  consider- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  Increases  in  domestic 
passenger  fares  filed  by  all  the  major  air 
lines,  excluded  the  public  from  ex  parte 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  air  line 
Industry  and  then  held  a  pro  forma  hearing 
limited  to  oral  argument,  as  a  result  of  which 
changes  In  the  fare  structure  resulting  in  a 
six  per  cent  rise  In  domestic  fares  were  un- 
lawfully approved.  The  Board  admits  the 
ex  parte  meetings,  denies  that  the  hearing 
was  pro  forma,  and  admits  that,  without  com- 
plying with  the  statutory  procedural  require- 
ments and  criteria  for  ratemaklng  by  the 
Board,  it  approved  In  advance  the  filing  with- 
out suspension  of  air  line  tariSs  providing  for 
a  six  per  cent  increase  in  air  line  revenues 
from  passenger  fares.'  We  hold  that  the  pro- 
cedure used  by  the  Board  Is  contrary  to  the 
statutory  rate-making  plan  In  that  It  fences 
the  public  out  of  the  rate-making  process  and 
tends  to  frustrate  judicial  review. 

I 

The  statutory  plan  Is  relatively  simple.  Air 
line  passenger  rates  can  be  made  by  the  car- 
rier or  by  the  Board.'  However  made,  the 
rates  must  be  included  in  a  tarliT  filed  with 
the  Board  by  the  carrier.'  It  is  unlawful  for 
the  carrier  to  charge  a  rat*  other  than  the 
existing  one  on  file.'  On  complaint  or  on  its 
own  initiative,  the  Board  may  change  an 
existing  rate  after  public  notice  and  hearing.' 
The  Board  need  not  indicate  a  specific  rate: 
it  may  simply  fix  a  maximum  or  minimum 
or  both.*  In  determining  and  prescribing  a 
rate  the  Board  must  take  into  consideration, 
among  other  factors,  five  statutory  criteria.' 

An  air  line  carrier  may  change  the  existing 
rate  by  filing  a  new  tariff  with  the  Board 
indlc&ting  the  new  rate.'  Under  the  srtAtute. 
on  complaint  or  on  its  own  initiative  the 
Board,  by  giving  the  carrier  a  statement  of 
its  reasons,  may  suspend  the  new  rate  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  180  days  while  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  as  to  Its  lawfulness.* 
Alter  investigation  and  hearing,  the  Board 
may  determine  and  prescribe  the  lawful  rate, 
in  accordance,  of  course,  with  the  rate-mak- 
ing provisions  of  SecUons  1002(d)  and  1002 
(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.'" 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Petitioners  had  complained  to  the  Board 
on  prior  occasions  both  about  the  Board's 
practice  of  holding  ex  parte.'  informal  meet- 
ings with  the  carriers  concerning  their  need 
for  Increased  fares,  and  about  the  Board's 
lack  of  standards  for  testing  the  reasonable- 
ness of  fares.  In  spite  of  these  complaints, 
the  Informal  se.sslons  between  carriers  and 
Board  members  continued  into  the  summer 
of  1969.  In  early  August  of  1969,  following 
the  lead  of  United  Air  Lines,  the  carriers  filed 
Increeised  passenger  tariffs  with  the  Board. 
While  these  proposed  rate  Increases  were 
pending  before  the  Board,  another  ex  parte 
meeting  between  the  air  line  officials  and 
members  of  the  Board  was  scheduled  for  Au- 
gust 14.  1969  Petitioner  Moss  requested  and 
was  refused  permission  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing.'^ Following  the  ex  parte  meeting  on 
.\ugust  14.  the  Board  issued  an  order  calling 
for  oral  argument  on  the  advisability  of  ex- 
ercising Its  power  to  Investigate  and  suspend 
the  new  rates  before  they  went  Into  effect. 
There  was  no  suggestion  In  the  order  that 
the  Board  mlglit  promulgate  its  own  fare 
formula."  Petitioners  renewed  their  com- 
plaints about  the  Board's  continued  ex  parte 
meeting  and  rate  practices  and  urged  the 
Board  to  suspend  the  tariffs,  to  Institute  a 
general  passenger  fare  Investigation  to  define 
more  clearly  the  statutory  rate-making 
standards,  and  finally  to  set  reasonable  rates 
based  on  these  more  precise  standards.  Peti- 
tioners, however,  refused  to  participate  in 
the  oral  argument  on  the  ground  that  the 
Boards  decision  on  the  rate  increases  had 
already  been  made. 

On  September  12.  1969.  eight  days  after  the 
oral  argument,  the  Board  issued  its  order." 
In  that  order  the  Board  found  that  the  pro- 
posed tariffs  on  file  "may  be  unjust  [or]  un- 
reasonable" '^  and  ordered  the  tariffs  sus- 
pended and  investigated,  as  It  is  authorized 
to  do  by  Section  1002 ig)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  ■«  Still  purporting  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  suspension  authority,  how- 
ever, the  Board  went  further.  It  found  that 
the  carriers  had  demonstrated  a  need  for 
"some  additional  revenue"  •■  because  of 
greatly  increased  costs,  and  decided  that  a 
limited  fare  increase  was  necessary  In  order 
to  maintain  the  financial  vitality  of  the  car- 
riers as  a  group.  -  Accordingly.  In  the  same 
order  which  suspended  the  rates  proposed  by 
the  carriers,  the  Board  outlined  Its  own  fare 
formula  and  announced  Its  decision  to  "per- 
mit tariff  filings  implementing"  that  formula 
to  be  filed  without  suspension."  thus  assur- 
ing almost  Immediate  effectiveness. 

The  carriers  promptly  withdrew  their  pre- 
vious filings  and  filed  for  new  Increases  based 
on  the  Board's  model.  Petitioners,  in  an  ap- 
plication for  reconsideration  of  the  Septem- 
ber 12  order,  opposed  the  new  filings  and  re- 
quested their  suspension  and  Investigation. 
On  September  30.  1969,  the  application  was 
denied  and  the  fares  based  upon  the  Board 
formula  were  allowed  to  stand  without  sus- 
pension or  investigation  -''  The  Instant  peti- 
tion for  review  of  both  the  September  12  and 
the   September  30   orders   followed. 

in 
The  question  presented  by  this  appeal  Is 
whether  the  Board  should  have  followed  the 
procedures  and  standards  established  by  Sec- 
tions 1002(d)  and  1002(e)  of  the  Act  before 
proposing  the  rate  schedule  It  set  forth  In  its 
September  12  order.  Petitioners  complain 
that  the  Board  effectively  "determined"  rates, 
within  the  meaning  of  Sections  1002(d)  and 
1002ie),  to  be  charged  by  the  air  carriers 
without  proper  notice  and  hearings  as  re- 
quired by  Section  1002(d)  and  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  rate-making  factors 
enumerated  In  Section  1002(6).='  The  Board 
admits  that  It  would  have  been  required  to 
act  in  accordance  with  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  if  iu  actions  amounted  to  the  making 
of  rates.  The  Board,  however,  contends  tlxat 


it  was  not  required  to  adhere  to  the  standards 
of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  because,  as  the 
formal  title  of  its  September  12  order  ("Order 
of  Investigation  and  Suspension")  indicates, 
it  was  not  deiermlnlog  rates  but  only  exercis- 
ing its  power  under  Section  1002(g)  to  sus- 
pend, pending  a  more  complete  investigation, 
the  rates  initially  filed  by  the  carriers  la 
August. 

The  Board  also  admits  that  Immediately 
after  Its  September  12  order  the  air  lines 
withdrew  their  August  tariffs  and  filed  new 
tariffs  listing  rates  based  directly  on  and  in 
conformity  with  that  order.  But  the  Board 
disclaims  any  legal  responsibility  for  the 
rates  listed  in  the  carriers'  September  tariffs. 
According  to  the  Board,  the  detailed  outline 
of  the  rate  structure  which  It  "proposed  to 
accept"  in  Its  September  12  order  was  not  an 
attempt  to  prescribe  or  determine  rates  for 
the  future  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
but  merely  served  to  explain  to  the  carriers— 
as  required  by  the  statute  ~ — the  Boards  rea- 
sons for  suspending  the  August  filings.  The 
Board  points  out  that  the  carriers  were  not 
legally  bound  by  the  September  12  order  of 
the  Board  to  file  a  new  tariff  and  list  rates 
based  on  Its  formula.  Therefore,  the  Board 
argues,  even  though  the  carriers  did  precisely 
what  the  Board  Indicated  In  Its  September 
12  order  should  be  done,  the  resulting  rates 
are  carrier-made  rates  for  which  the  Board 
Is  not  to  be  held  accountable. 

This  legalistic  reading  of  the  statute  is 
supposedly  supported  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Arizona  Grocery  Co.  v.  Atchison, 
Topeka  it  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.^  and  Its 
progeny.  We  find  no  support  in  Arizona  Gro- 
cery for  the  Board's  position.  For  that  case 
referred  to  agency-made  rates  as  those  which 
had  been  legislatively  prescribed  as  "a  maxi- 
mum reasonable  rate  for  the  future"  by  the 
agency." 

We  think  that  these  rates,  like  those  In- 
volved In  Arizona  Grocery,  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  carriers,  to  be  "a  maximtxm  reasonable 
rate  for  the  future."  The  Board  itself  stated 
that  it  "Intend  led  I  to  consider  fares  pro- 
duced by  [Its]  formula  as  a  'just  and  reason- 
able' celling."  Any  analysis  of  the  September 
12  order  can  fairly  lead  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion. 

IV 

After  finding  that  the  rates  proposed  by  the 
carriers  might  be  unjust  or  unreasonable  and 
ordering  an  Investigation,  the  Board  went 
on  in  the  September  12  order  to  point  out 
that,  because  of  the  need  for  revenue  which 
the  carriers  had  shown,  the  Board  would  "be 
disposed  to  grant  an  increase  computed  In 
accordance  with  the  criteria  set  out  below." 
It  then  set  forth  a  rate-making  formula,  vari- 
ously described  in  the  order  as  "the  formula 
which  we  are  proposing,"  the  formula  "we 
propxjse  to  accept,"  and  the  formula  which 
"(w|e  •  •  •  adopt  •  •  •  for  our  model."  The 
formula  detailed  by  the  Board,  which  is  set 
out  In  the  margin,*  using  coach  fares  as  its 
base,  attempts  to  cope  with  the  Increased 
per  mile  costs  of  short  flights  by  establishing 
a  fixed  "terminal"  charge  (»9.00)  for  all 
markets,  with  an  additional  charge  based  on 
the  airport- to-alrp>ort  mileage.  According  to 
the  formula,  the  per  mile  rate  decreases  in 
each  successive  500-mlle  block.  From  this 
formula  anyone  oould  have  filled  in  the  fig- 
ures and  computed  the  acceptable  coach 
fares. 

The  Board  also  "concluded"  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  all  fares  to  be  rounded 
off  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar.  It  further 
"propose |d]  that  first  class  Jet  fares  be  set 
at  125  i>ercent  of  the  coach  fare  derived  by 
the  above  formula."  It  "would  accept  night 
coach  fares  computed  at  76  percent  of  the  new 
coach  fares."  The  order  then  listed  each  of 
the  varlotis  promotional  fares,  such  as  Youth 
Fare  and  Discover  America,  and  the  discounts 
which  "the  Board  would  permit."  " 

The  Board  even  claimed  to  be  acting  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  some  of  the  rate-making  pro- 
visions of  Section  lOOa(e).  It  explained  that 
it  had  granted  the  increases  because,  "Itjak- 
ing  Into  consideration  these  cost  pressures 
on  the  carriers,  and  the  marked  decline  in 
earnings  and  profit  margin  since  the  Feb- 
ruary Increase,  the  Board  finds  that  a  further 
Increase  in  fares  at  this  time  U  necessary 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  rate  making 
standards  of  Section  1002(e)  of  the  Act  and 
the  need  to  maintain  the  financial  vitality  of 
the  carriers  as  a  group."  Also,  according  to 
the  Board,  its  formula  "produces  a  reason- 
able increase  in  revenues  and  recognUses  the 
economies  inherent  in  long  havU  carriage 
•  •  •  as  well  as  the  value  of  service  limita- 
tions In  short  haul  markets." 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Board's  order 
amounted  to  the  prescription  of  rates  be- 
cause, as  the  Board  admits,  the  presstirea 
on  the  carriers  to  file  rates  conforming  ex- 
actly with  the  Board's  formula  were  great.  If 
not  actually  Irresistible."  All  the  carriers  had 
indicated  an  urgent  need  for  an  immediate 
increase  in  revenues;  the  Board  had  made 
it  clear,  by  threatening  to  use  Its  power  to 
suspend  proposed  rates,  that  only  rates  con- 
forming to  Its  detailed  model  wotild  be  ac- 
cepted and  not  suspended.  It  explicitly  stated 
that  It  would  "consider  fares  produced  by 
the  formula  as  a  'Just  and  reasonable'  celling, 
and  any  fare  in  excess  of  this  ceiling  wotild 
be  viewed  prima  facie  as  outside  the  realm  of 
Justness  and  reasonableness  and  wotild  or- 
dinarily be  suspended  and  ordered  investi- 
gated." Any  carrier  wanting  to  file  higher  tar- 
iffs would  be  dissuaded,  not  only  by  the  indi- 
cations in  the  order  that  only  those  tarlfrs 
meeting  the  standards  set  down  by  the  Board 
would  be  accepted,  but  also  by  the  Boards  ex- 
plicit statement  that  Increases  would  be  con- 
sidered only  where  strong  Justification  wa« 
shown."  Furthermore,  while  tariffs  in  con- 
formity with  the  Board's  model  would  go  into 
effect  and  give  the  carriers  some  additional 
revenue  almost  Immediately,  the  Board  re- 
quired all  filings  requesting  increases  above 
those  provided  in  the  September  12  order 
to  have  a  proposed  effective  date  75  days 
after  filing.  It  would  seem  that  upon  any  real- 
istic interpretation  this  order  Involved  the 
legislative  determination  of  rates  by  an 
agency  for  the  future,  as  described  In  the 
Arizona  Grocery  case. 

v 

It  would  be  blinking  reality  to  hold,  as  the 
Board  argues,  that  the  order  of  September 
12  did  no  more  than  suspend  and  initiate 
an  investigation*  of  the  rates  proposed  by 
the  carriers  in  August.  The  Board  did  all 
that  It  could,  short  of  formally  styling  its 
order  at  rate-making,  to  Induce  the  carriers 
to  adopt  the  proposed  rates.  The  Board  does 
not  dispute  these  facts,  but.  in  order  t»  In- 
sulate itself  from  responsibility  for  these 
rates,  relies  upon  the  fact  that  It  never  In  so 
many  words  "ordered"  the  carriers  to  file 
the  rates  now  being  charged.  According  to 
the  Board,  as  long  as  the  Board  only  "sug- 
gests" and  does  not  order  the  future  rates, 
the  rates  remain  carrier-made.  In  support 
of  this  proposition  the  Board  cites  a  series  of 
cases  which  followed  Arizona  Grocery,  each 
of  which  holds  that  certain  action  does  not 
amount  to  agency  approval  of  the  rates  In 
question .»  It  has  been  held,  for  example, 
that  the  agency's  refusal  to  suspend  pro- 
posed rates  does  not  constitute  agency  ap- 
proval of  those  rates.  To  the  extent  that 
the  I.C.C.  precedents  are  relevant  to  this 
case  "  we  would  agree  with  the  Board  that 
it  takes  more  than  a  refusal  to  suspend 
proffered  rates  to  transform  them  into 
agency-made  rates. 

We  do  not  need  to  decide,  however,  in  the 
context  of  this  case  the  exact  extent  of 
agency   participation   which   will   make   an 
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agency  responsible  for  the  rates  being 
charged  by  carriers.  For  the  cases  which  the 
Board  cites  simply  are  not  apposite."  We  are 
not  dealing  with  rates  filed  by  carriers  which 
the  Board  has  refused  to  suspend,  or  even 
with  allowance  of  small  percentage  increases 
m  revenue  based  on  existing  rates,^  but  with 
a  complete  innovative  scheme  for  setting  all 
passenger  rates  for  the  continental  United 
States."  The  Board  has  pointed  to  no  case 
m  which  the  Board  or  Commission  has  set 
out  such  a  complete  and  detailed  scheme 
for  making  rates  which  it  wanted  filed  and 
In  which  a  court  has  held  that  the  resulting 
rates  were  carrier-made  rates.  Even  a  cur- 
sory reading  of  the  order  makes  It  clear  that 
the  Board  told  the  carriers  what  rates  to 
file;  it  set  forth  a  step-by-step  formula  re- 
quiring major  changes  in  rate-making  prac- 
tices and  m  rates  which  it  expected  the  car- 
riers to  adopt.  And  the  Board  concededly 
took  this  action  after  closed  sessions  vfith 
carrier  representatives,  without  statutory 
public  hearings  and,  according  to  petitioners, 
without  reference  to  the  rate-making  stand- 
ards of  the  statute. 

If,  as  the  Board  argues,  the  rates  resulting 
from  this  procedure  are  carrier-made,  rather 
than  agency-made,  the  public  would  not 
only  be  fenced  out  of  its  role  in  rate-making, 
but  judicial  review  of  the  Boards  actions 
would  be  severely  limited.  On  appeal  agency- 
made  rates  are  tested  against  the  Act's  ex- 
plicit rate-making  procedures.  Thus  a  court 
must  decide  whether,  in  determining  rates, 
the  Board  has  properly  observed  the  statu- 
tory procedures  and  taken  Into  accotint  the 
factors  which  Congress  has  said  should  be 
considered  when  rates  are  made.  If  the  stat- 
utory plan  has  been  compiled  with,  the  coiu^ 
can  then  determine  whether  substantial  evi- 
dence in  the  record  supports  the  Board's 
rates.  Here  the  Board  has  in  effect  deter- 
mined rates  and  the  record  made  in  so  doing 
is  inadequate  for  Judicial  review.  By  con- 
trast. If  the  tariffs  filed  pursuant  to  the 
Boards  order  of  September  12  are  not  Board- 
determined  rates,  Judicial  review  U  practi- 
cally nonexistent.  Aggrieved  parties  can  ob- 
ject to  carrier-made  rates  and  ask  the  Board 
to  investigate  them,  but  the  Board's  refusal 
to  investigate  would  be  reviewable  only  for 
an  abuse  of  discretion.**  And.  of  course,  It 
would  be  very  difficult  Indeed  to  apply  this 
limited  standard  of  review  to  a  record  made 
in  large  part  behind  closed  doors. 

Moreover,  the  Board's  suspension  author- 
ity on  which  it  relies  for  Justification  of  its 
actions  in  this  case,  is  totally  Insulated  from 
Judicial  review."  It  is  this  power  which  the 
Board  uses  to  work  its  wUl  In  rate-making 
rather  than  the  judicially  reviewable  statu- 
tory rate-making  plan  designed  by  Congress 
to  protect  the  public.  In  the  absence  of  a 
compelling  Justification  for  the  Board's  ad- 
mitted practice  of  making  rates  by  use  of  its 
suspension  power,  we  cannot  help  but  con- 
clude that  the  Board  Is  only  seeking  to  avoid 
the  strict  requirements  of  the  rate-making 
portion  of  the  statute  and  the  resulting  more 
stringent  Judicial  review.  No  requirement  of 
Board  operation  or  policy  of  the  Act  seems 
to  support  the  Board's  blatant  attempt  to 
subvert  the  statute's  scheme. 

The  Board  has  argued  that  to  hold  it  ac- 
countable for  these  rates  would  "hobble  the 
administrative  process,"  seemingly  because  it 
feels  that  the  procedtires  required  by  Sec- 
tions 1002(d)  and  1002(c)  of  the  Act  do  not 
permit  the  Board  to  respond  quickly  enough 
to  meet  the  immediate  revenue  needs  of  the 
carriers  in  times  of  rapidly  rising  costs." 
While  we  recognize  that  under  the  statute 
the  Board  has  an  obligation  to  afford  the 
carriers  sufficient  revenues,"  that  obligation 
cannot  become  a  carte  blanche  allowing  the 
Board  to  deal  only  with  the  carriers  and  dis- 
regard the  other  factors,  such  as  the  travel- 
ing public's  interest  in  the  lowest  possible 
fares  and  high  standards  of  service,  which 


are   also   enumerated   In   the   Act   as   rate- 
making  criteria." 

P^irthermore,  we  see  no  Inconsistency  be- 
tween adhering  to  the  statutory  plan  and 
awarding  a  speeding  Increase  In  carrier  reve- 
nues. The  statute  docs  not  require  a  com- 
plete, time-consuming,  scholarly  and  theo- 
retical review  of  all  aspects  of  rate-making 
before  the  Board  passes  upon  prc^Kisals  which 
are  submitted."  The  Bocu'd  is  expected  to  use 
its  experience  gleaned  from  ongoing  studies 
and  Investigations  In  Its  day-to-day  activi- 
ties, and  It  can  act  with  reasonable  speed 
as  long  as  it  affords  public  notice,  holds  a 
proper  hearing,  and  takes  the  statutory 
factors  into  account  when  It  determines 
rates.  In  any  case.  Ignoring  the  general  pub- 
lic's Interests  in  order  to  better  serve  the 
carriers  is  not  the  proper  response  to  the 
difficulties  supposedly  created  by  an  out- 
dated or  unwieldy  statutory  procedure.  After 
all,  there  is  more  to  rate-making  than  pro- 
viding carriers  with  sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
their  obligations  to  their  creditors  and  to 
their  stockholders. 

In  short,  we  simply  do  not  agree  with  the 
Board  that  abdication  from  Its  proper  super- 
visory role  under  the  statute  need  be  the 
result  of  today's  holding  requiring  the  Board 
to  comply  with  the  statute  In  rate-making. 
We  would  be  sympathetic,  for  example,  to 
Instances  In  which  the  Board  felt  that  com- 
pelling circumstances  required  It  to  act  with- 
out complete  information  before  an  Investi- 
gation Is  completed.  Any  approval  of  rates 
under  such  conditions  would  be  subject  to 
revision  once  more  complete  information  is 
obtained.  We  would  liken  such  emergency 
Board  action  to  the  Interim  approval  which 
Judge  Tamm  recently  remarked  upon,  In  a 
somewhat  different  context.  Speaking  for  the 
court,  he  said :  *° 

■••  •  •  [Our]  assessment  of  the  Board's 
findings  should  be  bifurcated,  with  different 
standards  applied  to  the  findings  relating  to 
full  and  interim  approval.  That  is,  the  fact 
that  Interim  approval  is  useful  primarily  in 
situations  In  which  the  Board  needs  to  act 
expeditiously  •  •  •  but  lacks  stifflclent  in- 
formation to  determine  authoritatively 
whether  the  agreement  as  a  whole  will  serve 
the  public  interest.  Indicates  that  our  re- 
view of  the  findings  supporting  the  Interim 
approval  should  be  relatively  limited.  Since 
the  Board  In  electing  to  order  an  interim 
approval  Is  essentially  saying  that  •  •  • 
further  data  gleaned  from  practical  experi- 
ence Is  necessary  to  an  enlightened  determi- 
nation of  the  public  Interest,  a  reviewing 
court  can  do  little  more  than  ask  whether 
this  conclusion  is  reasonable  and  based 
upon  substantial  evidence.  •   •  •" 

We  fully  recognize  that  a  carrier's  exigent 
economic  circumstances  at  times  will  make 
it  necessary  for  the  Board  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  Incomplete  data.  But  we  emphatically 
reject  any  Intimation  by  the  Board  that 
its  responsibilities  to  the  carriers  are  more 
Important  than  its  responsibilities  to  the 
public.  Board  action  must  always  comply 
with  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
statute  and  must  always  be  based  on  an  as- 
sessment of  the  relevant  available  data,  with 
due  consideration  given  to  all  the  factors 
enumerated  In  the  statute,  which  factors 
taken  together  make  up  the  public  interest. 

VI 

It  is  true  that  the  practice  followed  In  this 
case  does  not  fit  neatly  and  precisely  Into  the 
statutory  concept  of  ratemaklng  by  the  Board 
or  by  the  carriers.  Actually  the  practice  pro- 
duces rates  arrived  at  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  carriers  and  the  Board.  The  Board 
candidly  admits  that  It  devised  the  practice 
because  the  volatile  economic  conditions  in 
the  air  line  Industry  made  use  of  the  Section 
1002  (d)  and  (e)  procedures  impractical.  But 
Congress  requires  public  participation  in 
making  rates  because   it  is  the  pubUc  who 
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pays  them.  And  under  this  Act.  as  dlstiu- 
pjlshed  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  and 
Motor  Carriers  Acts,  there  Is  no  statutory 
provision  for  reparations  to  the  pubMc  If  the 
rates  charged  are  unreasonable  '•  Hence  cb- 
servance  of  safeguards  designed  to  protect 
the  public  before  the  rates  are  Imposed  Is 
Imperative 

Since  the  record  shows,  eis  the  Board 
admits,  that  the  public  notice  and  hearing 
requirements  of  Section  1002(d)  were  not  ob- 
served In  Issuing  the  order  of  September  12 
that  order  Is  Invalid  and  the  tariffs  filed  "^ 
the  carriers  based  thereon  are  unlawful.  Un- 
der the  clrcumrtances.  this  case  is  remanded 
to  the  Board  for  further  proceedings. 

So  O'clced. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  The  scheme,  as  explained  infra.  Involved 
a  rate-making  formula  which  the  Board  pre- 
dicted would  result  in  a  total  revenue  in- 
crea.se  of  6.35":  for  the  Industrv  as  a  whole. 
•Federal  Aviation  Act  §1403',  1003(d),  49 
US.C.    §5  1373.   1482(d)    (1964). 

^Federal  Aviation  Act   5  403(a).  49  U.S.C. 
5  1373ia)    (1964). 

'Federal  Aviation  Act   5  403(b).  49  USD 
§  1373ibj    (1964). 

'Federal  Aviation  Act  5  1002(d).  49  U.S  C 
{  1482(d)    (1964). 
«  /bd 

"Section    1002(6)     of    the    Act.    49    U.S  C. 
I  1482(e)    (1964).  provides: 
"R-.ile  of  rate  making. 

"In  e.\erclslng  and  performing  Its  powers 
and  duties  with  respect  to  the  determination 
of  rates  for  the  carriage  of  persons  or  prop- 
eny.  the  Board  shall  take  Into  consideration, 
among  other  factors — 

"(li  The  e"ect  of  such  rates  upon  the 
movement  of  traffic; 

■'  2(  The  need  In  the  public  Interest  of 
adequate  and  efficient  transp^-rUtlon  of  per- 
sons and  propeny  by  air  carriers  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of 
such  service; 

"(3)  Such  standards  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  service  to  be  rendered 
by  air  carriers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  or 
pursuant  to  law; 

■•(4)  The  Inherent  advantages  of  trans- 
portation by  aircraft;  and 

"(5)  The  need  of  each  air  carrier  for  reve- 
nue sufflclent  to  enable  such  air  carrier, 
under  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  man- 
agement, to  provide  adequate  efficient  air 
carrier  service." 

'Thirty  days'  notice  of  such  a  change  is 
required.  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  J  403(c),  49 
use.  §  1373(c)  (1964). 

•Federal  Aviation  Act  {  1002(g),  49  U  8  C 

(  1482ig)   (1964). 

"'49  U.S.C.  a  1482(d)  and  1482(e)    (1964.) 

"  After  inquiries  from  petitioner  Moss,  the 

Board    subsequently    miwle    tranacrlpw    of 

several  of  these  meetings  available. 

»*We  observe  only  in  passing  that.  U  con- 
gressmen are  excluded  from  these  ex  parte 
meetings  between  the  Board  and  the  air 
Unas,  ordinary  rate-paying  members  of  the 
public,  or  their  representatives,  would  have 
Uttle  chance  indeed  to  be  admitted.  The 
Board  does  not  suggest  otherwise. 

"See  CJL.B.  Order  No.  69-8-108.  Docket 
31322  (August  19.  1969).  The  order  provided 
that  "iPlursuant  to  section  1003  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  (49  use  1482).  the  Board 
may.  upon  its  own  initiative  or  in  the  light 
of  complaints  from  Interested  persons,  (a) 
•uspend  the  elTectlvenesa  of  the  proposed 
tariffs  pending  invesUgatlon  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  proposed  rates,  (b)  permit 
Buch  tarUTs  to  ttke  effect  whUe  It  is  conduct- 
ing such  investigation,  or  (c)  permit  the 
tarlirs  to  become  effective  without  Investiga- 
tion." 

"C.A.B.  Order  of  Investigation  and  Sus- 
pension. No.  68-9-88.  Docket  21322  (Septem- 
ber 12.  1M8)   (hereinafter  cited  ae  Order) 

-OKUr.  atS. 
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'•49U.se.  5  1482(g)   (1964). 
"  Order,  at  3. 
<•  Order,  at  8. 
■'  Order,  at  9. 

"C.A.B.    Order    Denying    Reconsideration. 
No.   69-9-150.   Docket  21322    (September  30. 
1969). 
•^  See  Note  7.  supra. 

"Federation    Aviation    Act    f  1002(g)      49 
U.S.C,    §  1482(g)    (1964). 
-•^284  U.S.  370   (1932). 

"  Id.  at  389.  Of  course.  Arizoiia  Grocery  did 
^t  focus  en  defining  all  the  attributes  of  an 
agfeiicy-m.ide  rate  It  is  true  that  the  rates 
In  Arizona  Grocery  were  the  subject  of  a 
binding  Couunlssloa  order  defining  the  max- 
imum rea.;or..".ble  rates,  but  the  Court  no- 
where stated  that  the  existence  of  a  binding 
order  was  crucLil  to  the  result.  Instead,  the 
Court  distinguished  between  the  adjudica- 
tive and  legislative  capacities  of  the  Ccm- 
mis-slon.  When  acting  as  an  adjudicator,  the 
Commls-slon  decides  whether  rates  in  the 
pa£t  were  reasonable,  "fljts  action  affected 
only  the  p.ist  •  •  •  and  adjudged  for  the 
preser.t  merely  that  the  rate  was  then  un- 
rea-sonable.  '  284  U.S.  at  385  By  way  of  con- 
trast, when  dealing  with  the  rates  which  will 
be  reasonable  in  the  future,  the  Commission 
in  exercising  its  legislative  capacity. 

The  Board  was  not  acting  as  an  adjudicator 
in  this  case.  Instead.  It  clearly  Intended  to 
legislate  rates  for  the  future,  and  therefore 
should  have  to  adhere  to  the'  statutory  pro- 
visions explicitly  relating  to  the  making  of 
rates.  See  page  22,  infrs. 
=»The  Board  said: 

"Turnlns;  now  to  the  actual  formula  which 
we  propose  to  accept,  coach  fares  will  form 
the  core  of  the  fare  structure  from  which 
all  other  fares  will  be  ba.':ed.  We  believe 
that  the  revenue  Incre.ise  produced  bv  the 
American  formula  Is  appropriate  as  di5c'u!:sed 
hereinafter,  and  therefore  we  adopt  that 
formula  for  our  model,  to  wit: 

"Fixed  charrje  tor  all  m.arkets:  $9.00  plus 
a  v.arlable  charge  based  en  mlleaee  and  In 
accordance  with  the  following  rates  per  mile 
for  the  applicable  portions  of  the  total  mile- 
age: 

Rate 
per 
mile 
Mileage  blocks-  (cents) 

0-500 . 6  0 

500-1000    5  6 

1001-1500    ""  50 

1500-2000 .III^I"  5  0 

Over  2000 "  43 


fares,  the  Board  would  permit  the  following 

reduced  discounts  based  on  the  coach  fares 

derived  from  the  above  described  formula: 

"Type  of   fare  Percent  discount' 

Discover    America 20 

Youth    Standby 40 

Youth    Reservation 30 

Family  Plan: 

Children     2-11 50 

Children     12-21 33Vi 


"Use  of  thU  formula  will  have  the  desir- 
able result  of  reducing  sUghtlv  some  long 
haul  fares  •  •  •  which  have  for  some  time 
been  considerably  In  excess  of  costs,  while 
at  the  same  time  producing  onlv  moderate 
Increases  In  short  haul  fares,  thus  minimiz- 
ing the  Impict  on  the  movement  of  traffic 
In  these  markets 

"American  has  proposed  that  city  center  to 
city   center   mileage   be   used   in   computing 
fares.   However,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
direct    alrport-to-.^lrpart    mileage     offers    a 
more  reasonable  and  rational  basis  for  com- 
puting  fares    and   will    adopt    that   mileage 
basis  for  our  model.  We  reco^lze  that  there 
will  be  instances  where  application  of  a  mile- 
age basis  will  be  Inequitable  or  impracticable, 
as  for  example,  where  a  carrier  is  required  by 
Its  certificate  to  operate  via  a  circuitous  rout- 
ing. We  will  permit  exceptions  to  the  rule  over 
a   particular   routing   where   good   cause   is 
shown.  Further,  it  Is  not  our  Intent  to  dis- 
courage common  faring  of  cities  or  of  airports 
situated  about  a  single  city;  we  would  expect 
to  permit  common  farlni?  under  the  proposed 
formula  in  much   the  same  manner  as  we 
have   heretofore,   provided   the  mileage   used 
bears  a  ratlMial  relationship  to  the  points  ao 
common  rated  " 
Order,  at  8-7. 
"  "With  respect  to  the  various  promotional 


'  "With  respect  to  the  contention  of  North- 
west Airlines  that  dlscounta  on  discounts 
should  be  eliminated,  the  Board  would  look 
with  favor  on  tariff  amendments  that  would 
eliminate  these  practices  (such  as  children's 
50  percent  discount  on  Discover  America  ex- 
cursion fares."  Order,  at  8. 

^  As  the  Boards  brief  states.  "The  com- 
pulsion [on  the  carriers  to  file  rates  approved 
by  the  Board |  In  [this]  case  was  imdoubt- 
edly  great." 

*The  InvesUgatlon  aborted,  of  course.  Im- 
mediately on  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  Au- 
gust tariffs  by  all  the  air  liner 

"See,  e.g..  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion V.  Mechling.  330  U.S.  567  (1947);  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  v.  Inland 
Waternmys  Corp.,  319  U.S.  671  (1943t;  Al- 
goma  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  v.  United  States  EX) 
Va.,  IIF.  Supp.  487  (1935). 

"*  While  the  rate-making  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Act   are   similar,   the   practice   under 
them   is  not  necessarily  the  same  because, 
unlike    the    Interstate    Commerce    Act,    the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  has  no  provision  for  rep- 
arations. Cf.  T.I.MS.  Inc.  V.   United  States 
359  U.S.  464  (1959);  Tishman  dt  Lipp  Inc  v" 
Delta  Air  Lines.  2  Cir..  413  P.2d   1401,   1406 
n.2    (1969).    Consequently,   all   of   the   cases 
Interpreting   the   rate-making   provisions   of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  not  neces- 
sarily relevant  In  determining  whether  the 
Board   complied    with   the  Federal   Aviation 
Act  in  making  rates.  It  was  the  reparation 
concern  of  the  courts  following  Arizona  Gro- 
cery which  led  them  to  distinguish  that  case 
by  holding  that  a  Commission  order  permit- 
ting a  general  Increase  In  rates  did  not  pre- 
clude a  reconsideration  of  a  particular  com- 
modity rate  fixed  by  the  carrier  pursuant  to 
the  general  order,  so  that  if  a  particular  com- 
modity rate  was  found  to  be  unreasonable 
reparations,  as  provided  by  the  statute,  could 
be  ordered.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  retro- 
spective remedy  for  reparations  for  air  line 
passengers,    the  procedural    safeguards   pro- 
vided In  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  become  the 
public's   sole   defense  against    unreasonable 
rates  permitted  by  the  Board 

"The  Board  relies  heavUy  on  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  v.  Inland  Waterways 
Corps.,  supra  Note  29,  in  Its  argument.  There 
the  Commission  found.  In  an  order  vacating 
an  order  suspending  rates  proposed  by  some 
carriers,  that  "the  proposed  schedules  are 
shown  to  be  Just  and  reasonable."  ThU.  ac- 
cording to  the  Commission,  did  not  amount 
to  prescription  of  ratee  because  it  had  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  Arizona  Grocery  would 
not  apply.  The  Supreme  Court  also  "re- 
frain [ed]  from  approving  or  prescribing  (the 
rates]."  319  U.S.  at  687. 

We  feel  that  the  Board's  reliance  upon  this 
case  Is  misplaced.  The  Supreme  Court  con- 
strued the  Commission's  statements  only  as 
a  refusal  to  suspend  proposed  rates  on  the 
grounds  offered  by  the  complainants.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Court,  the  true  thrust  of  the  Com- 
mission's action  was  that  "the  proposed 
schedules  could  not  be  struck  down  upon  the 
erroneous  view  advanced  by  the  protestants." 
Id.  at  686.  Furthermore,  the  rates  in  question 
were  filed  by  the  carriers  otf  their  own  voli- 
tion, and  were  not  ratee  outlined  by  the 
agency.  See  also  Note  30.  supra. 

"  See  Emergency  Freight  Charges,  1935.  208 
ICC  4  (1935).  Two  court  cases  cited  by  the 
Board  grew  out  of  these  Commission  proceed- 
ings.   They    were    Birmingham    Slag    Co.    v. 
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United  States,  NX).  Al..  11  P.Supp.  486  (1936), 
and  Algona  Coal  A  Coke  Co.  v.  United  States, 
supra  Note  29. 

The  Board.  In  arguing  these  caaes,  omits 
one  very  crucial  fact.  In  these  cases,  involv- 
ing a  general  rate  order  of  the  Commission 
which  permitted  an  overall  maximum  per- 
centage rate  Increase,  the  question  presented 
to  the  cotirt  was  whether  Individual  shippers 
could  challenge.  In  court,  the  validity  of  in- 
dividual rates  filed  by  carriers  pursuant  to 
the  general  rate  order  before  asking  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Individual  rate  pursuant  to  S  5  13  and  15 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  49  U.S.C. 
§{  13  and  15  (1964). 

The  cited  cases  do  not  Involve  an  attempt 
to  avoid  Judicial  review  of  agency  action  or 
the  fixing  of  rates  without  complying  with 
the  procedural  requirements  of  the  statute. 
In  recent  cases  of  the  same  genre  as  Birming- 
ham and  Algoma,  such  as  Alabama  Poieer  Co. 
V.  United  States,  infra,  the  Commission  has 
explicitly  stated  that  Judicial  review  of  its 
general  rate  order  Is  available.  See  49  U.S.C. 
5  15(a)  (1964).  The  Commission  admits  that 
its  finding  in  these  proceedings,  to  the  effect 
that  a  "general  rate  Increase  is  warranted," 
see  49  U.S.C.  5  15(a)  (1964),  must  be  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  and  that  a 
claim  to  the  contrary  "states  a  claim  war- 
ranting direct  Judicial  review."  Memoran- 
dum for  the  United  States,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Alabama  t^otver  Co.  v.  United 
States.  No.  1283.  October  Term  1969.  probable 

jurisdiction  noted, U.S. .  38.  US. 

L.  Week  3452  (May  18.  1970).  See  also  Ala- 
bama Poicer  Co.  v.  United  States.  D.  DC. 
Civil  Action  No.  2970-68.  December  4.  1969 
Wright.  J.,  dissenting) . 

In  the  1935  rate  proceeding  discussed  above, 
before  allowing  certain  percentage  Increases 
In  rates  "(ajs  a  temporary  measure,  for  the 
immediate  alleviation  of  the  more  acute  fi- 
nancial distress  of  the  railroads."  Emergency 
Freight  Charges,  1935.  supra.  208  ICC  at  48. 
the  Commission  conducted  nearly  three 
months  of  public  hearings  at  sites  scattered 
throughout  the  country  so  the  general  public 
could  easily  attend  and  offer  comments,  see 
id.  at  9,  and  Invited  written  comments  and 
briefs  from  all  interested  parties.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Commission  held  extensive  hearings, 
before  four  examiners  concurrently,  from 
September  9  to  October  8,  1968.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings which  were  challenged  in  the  iila- 
bama  Power  case. 

Thus  the  Commission,  unlike  the  Board, 
seems  to  recognize  its  responsibility  to  fol- 
low the  procedural  requirements  of  the  stat- 
ute and  to  allow  its  action  permitting  the 
general  rate  increase  to  be  tested  against  the 
statute.  The  Commission  only  asks  that  court 
review  of  particularized.  Individual  rates  be 
withheld  under  these  circumstances  until  the 
Commission  itself  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
Judge  the  reasonableness  of  the  particular 
rate  in  question  and  award  repcuatlons  If 
warranted. 

'-  In  addition  to  the  cases  cited  above,  the 
Board  also  relies  on  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  California  v.  United  States,  9  Clr.. 
356  P.  2d  236,  cert,  denied,  385  U.S.  816 
( 1966) .  That  case  Involved  t.  "Public  Notice" 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Cor  .munlcatlons  Com- 
mission, after  a  series  of  Informal  meetings 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem. In  that  notice  the  Commission  Informed 
the  public  that  Bell  was  planning  tj  file 
lowered  tariffs  for  long  distance  telephone 
service.  Petitioners  asked  the  Commission 
to  reconsider  this  public  notice,  contending 
that  by  issuing  an  announcement  about 
future  rate  filings  th  -:  Commission  had  made 
rates  within  the  meaning  of  47  UjB.C.  {  205 
(1964).  Reconsideration  was  denied  by  the 
Commlssl<.n  because  its  action  "was  [not] 
a  ruling  on  the  proposed  tariff  filing."  and 
the  Commission's  action  was  at&rmed  on 
appeal  to  the  Ninth  Circuit. 


While  we  have  no  occasion  to  pass  upon 
the  wisdom  of  that  declalon,  which  involves 
a  somewhat  different  statute  and  a  different 
industry,  we  note  that  the  case  Is  distinguish- 
able from  the  one  at  bar.  There  Is  no  Indi- 
cation In  the  court's  opinion  that  the  Com- 
mission determined  the  new  rates  by  use 
of  its  suspension  power,  see  47  UB.C.  i  204 
(19641 .  as  was  done  In  this  case.  Nor  Is  there 
any  Indication  that  the  Commission  advised 
the  Bell  System  about  the  rate  filings  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Commission  and 
which  would.  In  the  Commission's  opinion, 
constitute  a  "  'Just  and  reasonable'  celling," 
as  the  Board  advlaed  the  carriers  In  the 
Instant  case. 

»•  Trailtcays  of  NexD  England.  Inc.  v.  CA.B.. 
1  Clr.,  412  P.  2d  926  (1969) ;  Flight  Engineers' 
International  Ass'r,  EAL  Chapter  v.  CAJB., 
118  U.S.  App.  D.C.  112,  332  P.  2d  312  (U64): 
Pan  American-Grace  Airways  v.  CA..B.,  85 
US   App.  D.C.  297,  178  P.  2d  34  (1949). 

-  See  Arrow  Transportation  Co.  v.  Scyuth- 
ern  Railway  Co.,  372  U.S.  668.  667  (1963). 

'-  At  oral  argument  there  was  rep>eated 
reference  to  the  incredible  length  of  time 
(four  and  a  half  years)  consumed  by  a  re- 
cent general  passenger  fare  rate  Investiga- 
tion. Because  the  Board  seems  unable  to 
complete  such  full  Investigations  until  ye ats 
after  successive  rate  increases  have  become 
necessary,  the  Board's  reliance  upon  the  new 
general  rate  investigation  it  has  ordered  as 
the  proper  solution  to  the  problems  raised 
bx  petitioners  seems  misplaced. 
'^  -49  U.S.C.  51  1302.  1482(e)  (5)    (1964). 

'See   49    U.S.C.    5  1482(e)  (2)-(3)     (1964). 

*  As  petitioners'  brief  points  out: 

"Moreover,  •  •  •  the  Bowd  appears  to 
be  confusing  a  general  passenger  fare  in- 
vestigation •  •  •  with  the  hearing  that  Peti- 
tioners urge  is  always  necessary  under  sec- 
tion 1002(d)  whenever  the  Board  under- 
takes to  prescribe  or  approve  ra'ves.  There  Is 
no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  1002(d)  hear- 
ing should  require  4'-,.  years,  and.  as  the 
Board  has  not  conducted  such  hearings,  no 
horrible  example  to  cite." 

Petitioners'  Brief  at  34  n.27.  (Emphasis  In 
original.) 

"National  Air  Carrier  Ass'n  v.  C.A.B..  

U.S.  App.  D.C. . , F.2d , 

(No.  23,012,  decided  May  28,  1970)  (slip 
opinion  at  19) .  The  Supreme  Court  has  also 
recognized  that  economic  pressures  on  the 
carriers  may  make  It  necessary  for  an  agency 
to  base  its  action  "upon  evidence  which  the 
Oommlsslon  assumed  was  typical  in  charac- 
ter, and  ample  in  quantity,  to  Justify  the 
finding  made  In  respect  to  each  division  of 
each  rate  of  every  carrier,"  New  England 
Divisions  Case,  261  VS.  184.  196-197  (1923). 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels,  for  the  Court,  ex- 
plained why  Congress  could  not  have  re- 
quired the  Commission  to  take  specific  evi- 
dence about  each  carrier  affected  by  its 
order: 

"Obviously,  Congress  intended  that  a 
method  should  be  pursued  by  which  the 
task,  which  it  Imposed  upon  the  Commission, 
could  be  performed.  The  number  of  carriers 
which  might  be  affected  by  an  order  of  the 
Commission.  If  the  power  granted  were  to 
be  exercised  fully,  might  far  exceed  six  hun- 
dred; the  number  of  rates  Involved,  many 
millions.  The  weak  roads  were  many.  The 
need  to  be  met  was  urgent.  To  require  si>ecl- 
flc  evidence,  and  separate  adjudication,  in 
respect  to  each  division  of  each  rate  of  each 
carrier,  would  be  tantamount  to  denying 
the  possibility  of  granting  relief.   •    •   • 

"*  •  'It  was  the  actual  necessities  of 
procedure  and  administration  which  had 
led  to  the  adoption  of  that  method,  in  pass- 
ing upon  the  reasonableness  of  proposed  rate 
increases.  •   •   •" 

261  U.8.  at  197-198.  See  also  United  States 
v.  Louisiana.  290  VS.  70,  76-77  (1933)  : 

"The  natural  construction  of  the  section, 
one  consistent  with  its  language,  and  making 
possible  its  practical  operation,  is  that  which 


has  uniformly  been  given  to  it  by  the  Oom- 
mlsslon. Section  15a  (3)  does  not  relieve  the 
Conomlsslon  from  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  rates  as  Increased  are  to 
be  reasonable.  But  in  performing  the  duty 
broadly  to  Increase  carrier  revenue,  It  U 
enough  if  the  Commission,  in  the  first  In- 
stance, makes  such  Inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion as  would  enable  it  to  say  that  the 
prescribed  Increases  when  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  group  will  generally  not  exceed 
a  reasonable  maximum.  The  extent  of  this 
Inquiry  and  the  detail  of  investigation  can 
not  be  marked  by  this  Court  with  certainty. 
The  size  of  the  group  dealt  with,  the  nature 
of  the  traffic,  the  urgency  of  the  relief  de- 
manded, these  and  other  factors  should 
condition  the  Commission's  procedure  in 
each  case,  •  •  •  The  requirement  that  in- 
crease of  rates  by  Comnilsslon  action  is  to 
be  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  prescribe 
reasonable  rates  is  thus  observed  but  In 
conformity  to  the  administrative  necessities 
which  the  proviso  contemplates." 
"  See  Note  30,  supra. 


REBUILDING  THE  AMERICAN 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21,  the  House  passed,  by  a  vote  of  307 
to  1,  a  bill  proposing  a  long-range  pro- 
gram to  rebuild  the  American  merchant 
marine.  I  sincerely  feel  that  this  biU — 
H.R.  15424 — is  the  most  important  piece 
of  maritime  legislation  to  come  before 
the  Congress  since  the  enactment  of  tlie 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  34  years 
ago. 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  my  committee 
has  played  over  the  years  in  the  dedi- 
cated effort  which  culminated  in  the  pro- 
gram now  about  to  become  law  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  was  a  truly  bi- 
partisan eCfort.  Witliout  such  support, 
both  in  my  committee  and  in  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  such  overwhelming  suc- 
cess could  not  have  been  achieved. 

Tliis  fine  spirit  of  bipartisanship  was 
aptly  reflected  in  a  July  1.  1970,  speech 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Repubh- 
can  leader  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  In  speaking  to  the  Mari- 
time Trades  Department  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO,  Mr.  Ford  emphasi2«d  both  the  bi- 
partisan congressional  effort  to  produce 
this  program,  and  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  personal 
and  active  support  which  Mr.  Ford  has 
given  our  efforts  to  revitalize  the  mari- 
time industrj'.  Accordingly.  I  think  his 
thoughts  on  our  merchant  marine  are 
worth  repeating,  and  I  recommend  his 
July  1  speech  to  miy  colleagues  in  the 
House.  The  speech  follows : 
Speech  by   Rkprxsentattvi;  Gcralo  R.  Pord 

The  91st  Congress  is  now  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970 — the  first  major  piece  of  maritime 
legislation  to  be  enacted  m  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century 

Tills  legislaUon  is  the  product  of  many 
things. 

First,  and  foremost.  It  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  determination  of  President  Nixon  and 
this  Admimstration  to  bring  about  the  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  the  American-flag  fleet.  Other 
Adminlstraiicns,  t>oth  Democrat  and  Repub- 
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Ucaii.  over  the  years  have  talked  about  put- 
ting vigor  Into  our  merchant  marine;  this 
Administration  has  done  something  about  It. 
Secondly,  it  is  the  genuine  product  of  a 
bipartisan  effort  in  the  Congress — both  In 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  congratulate,  p*rtlcu!arly,  Chairman  Gax- 
matz  and  the  Ranking  Republican,  Congress- 
man MailUard.  Any  time  you  can  muster  a 
vote  of  307-1  on  any  piece  of  legislation,  as 
was  done  In  the  House  on  this  bill,  you  know 
thit  the  subject  has  t>een  raised  to  a  position 
that  is  above  partisanship. 

Third,  it  is  the  product  of  a  close  working 
alliance  between  two  branches  of  govern- 
ment—Uie  Executive  and  the  Legislative.  In 
the  past.  Congress  has  been  actively  working 
lor  legislation  that  would  put  some  life  back 
into  our  shipping  and  shipbuilding  Indus- 
tries, that  would  replace  old  ships  with  new 
ones,  and  that  would  increase  the  Amertcan- 
liag  share  of  the  cargo  that  moves  to  and 
from  our  shores  In  world  commerce.  But  de- 
sp.te  the  bij-artisan  approach  that  has  always 
been  taken  on  Capitol  HUl.  these  efforts  have 
been  blunted  in  the  past  by  Administrations 
unable  or  unwilling  to  see  the  wasting  away 
of  our  maritime  strength,  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  This  time  it's  different:  There 
is  a  President  in  the  White  House  who  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  urgency  In  tackling  our 
maritime  problems,  and  who  has  taken  af- 
firmative action  In  this  area. 

Fourth.  It  Is  the  product  of  the  Joint  ef- 
forts of  maritime  management  and  maritime 
labor  On  the  Issue  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970.  the  maritime  Industry  has  been 
closer  to  unanimity  than  at  any  other  time 
in  recent  history.  And  because  the  major 
elements  of  this  Indostry  worked  together, 
and  were  able  to  resolve  their  differences,  the 
prospect.s  for  enactment  of  a  worthwhile, 
progressive,  forward-looking  maritime  pro- 
gram have  been  greatly  enhanced. 

The  history  of  this  legislation,  then,  has 
been  a  history  of  people  working  together— 
In  the  Administration,  In  the  Congress  and 
In  the  Indtistry. 

But  at  the  root  of  this  cooperative  effort 
has  been  the  determination  and  the  com- 
mitment of  President  Nixon,  his  Administra- 
tion, the  Democratic  leadership  In  the 
Congress  and  the  Republican  Congressional 
leadership.  As  far  back  as  1967,  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee  adopted  a 
strong  statement  calling  for  action  to  pre- 
serve America's  merchant  fleet,  and  to  regain 
our  lost  leadership  on  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  In  1968.  the  Republican  Party's  plat- 
form called  for  a  vigorous  and  realistic  ship 
replacement  program  to  meet  the  changing 
pattern  of  our  foreign  commerce.  In  1968, 
President  Nixon  issued  his  landmark  "white 
paper"  on  the  plight  of  the  merchant  marine, 
and  his  determination  to  reverse  the  pattern 
of  drift  and  indecision  which  affected  this 
Industry.  In  1969,  President  Nixon  sent  his 
maritime  message  to  Congress,  calling  for 
prompt  and  forthright  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion which  Is  now  nearlng  final  passage  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  Democratic  Congressional 
leadership  has  cooperated  100  per  cent. 

In  short,  this  legislation  has  come  about 
because  of  the  consistent  efforts  on  the  part 
of  President  Nixon,  the  Administration,  and 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  to 
substitute  action  for  words;  positive  per- 
formance for  empty  promises.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary— for  an  audience  like  this — to  com- 
pare this  with  the  promise  in  a  State  of  the 
■Dnlon  Message  in  1965  of  a  "new"  maritime 
program,  which  never  surfaced  again  for  the 
next  four  years! 

The  record  of  President  Nixon  on  maritime 
affairs  can  be  summed  up  In  a  single  sen- 
tence: He  has  kept  Ms  promise! 

But  tbere  are  other  promises  that  must 
be  kept — not  by  the  Administration  or  by 
Congress,  but  by  the  maritime  Industry.  Some 
of  these  promises  have  been  made  explicitly 


by  leaders  of  maritime  management  and 
labor;  other  promises  are  implicit  In  marl- 
time's  pleas  for  federal  help  to  put  this  In- 
dustry back  on  its  feet. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  must  make  good 
on  Its  promise  to  streamline  its  operations 
and  bring  down  the  cost  of  building  vessels 
in  American  yards,  so  that  this  country  can 
achieve  the  best  possible  economic  position 
In  competition  with  the  shipyards  of  other 
nations.  This  promise  imposes  an  obligation 
on  shipyard  owners  and  on  shipyard  workers 
to  keep  prices  and  wages  at  reasonable  and 
realistic  levels:  and  to  Introduce  the  latest 
possible  systems  and  equipment  that  will  cut 
the  cost  of  Amerlcan-bullt  ships,  without 
cutting  their  quality. 

The  shipping  Industry  must  make  good  on 
its  promise  to  Introduce  Innov.itlve  new 
concepts  to  the  movement  of  goods  In  foreign 
commerce,  so  that  our  Imports  and  exports 
travel  between  ports  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  so  that  the  least  amount  of  time  is  lost 
in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cargo.  This 
calls  for  cooperation  between  management 
and  labor  in  terms  of  work-saviut;  devices  and 
techniques — and.  again.  It  calls  for  reason- 
ableness at  the  bargaining  table  and  In  the 
setting  of  rates.  Through  such  efforts,  we 
can  close  some  of  the  gap  that  exi.sts  between 
foreign  costs  and  American  costs,  so  that  the 
shipper  will  get  the  best  value  for  his  dollar — 
and  so  that  the  government,  which  Is  making 
a  major  Investment  In  the  merchant  marine, 
will  also  get  value  received. 

The  merchant  marine  must  make  good  on 
the   premise  which  Is  Implicit  In  this  pro- 
gram— the    promise    that    there    will    be    an 
end  to  the  internecine  warfare  that  has  rav- 
aged the  merchant  marine  for  decades,  and 
that  has  drained  away  so  much  of  our  mari- 
time strength.  The  failure  of  our  past  mer- 
chant marine  legislation — and  of  those  who 
administered  that  legislation  In  the  past — to 
treat  all  segments  of  this  industry  fairly  and 
equitably  may  have  been  at  the  '•oot  of  this 
deep  division  In  the  merchant  marine.  But 
this  new  legislation  will  put  an  end  to  the  old 
divisions  between  the  "subsidized"  and  the 
"unsubsldized"  operator.  All  American  opera- 
tors win  be  treated  falr'.y  and  equally  under 
this  program.  Those  who  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Its  benefits,  and  who  are  eligible  to  do 
so.  will  have  an  opportunity  to  come  under 
this  program.  This  bill  will  effectively  make 
possible  a  unified  Industry — and  there  will  be 
reason  for  one  element  of  this  Industry  any 
longer  to  be  at  war  with  the  other.  If  this 
merchant  marine  program  is  going  to  work, 
it  will  take  the  collective  best  efforts  of  all 
elements  of  this  industry— and  no  Industry 
can   put  forth   Its   best   efforts  If   It  spends 
some,  or  any.  of  Its  time,  fighting  the  other 
fellow.  Instead  of  fighting  the  common  ene- 
my, which  In  this  case  Is  foreign  competition. 
Those  American  operators  who.  for  what- 
ever reason,  have  been  engaged  In  trade  both 
under  the  American  flag  and  a  foreign  flag 
now  must  make  good  on  the  Implicit  prom- 
ise of  getting  out  of  the  foreign  trade  and 
getting  Into  the  American  trade  on  a  full- 
time   ba.sls.   This   legislation   makes  possible 
the   orderly  phase-out   of   these  foreign-flag 
operations;    now    the    operators    must    turn 
their  hands  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  that 
goal— and  at  the  same  time  planning  for  the 
orderly  development  of  their  full  American- 
flag  potential. 

T!;3  operators  who  have  complained  about 
the  lack  of  a  long-range  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram in  the  past  must  now  make  good  on 
their  promise  to  build  the  ships  that  this 
pr  igram  makes  possible.  The  government  is 
willing  to  help  In  a  long-range  building  pro- 
gruiri.  But  It's  not  going  to  do  the  Job  slngle- 
h.incled.  It  is  the  ship  operators  who  must 
pUn  for  the  replacement  of  their  old  ships 
and  the  expansion  of  their  fleets.  Unless  the 
operators  now  come  forward  with  concrete 
p\?Tii.  nothing  can  begin  to  happen — either 


in  the  shipyards  or  on  the  high  seas — and  the 
American  people  will  have  been  deluded. 

Ships  are  only  part  of  the  program;  cargoes 
are  the  other  part.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Maritime  Administration  have 
launched  a  major  effort  to  convince  American 
industry  that  It  is  to  their  advantage  to  "ship 
American."  But  the  government  cannot  do 
this  Job  alone — nor  should  It  be  expected  to 
do  the  Job  alone.  This  industry  has  more  at 
stake  in  a  "ship  American"  program  than  the 
government  does,  and  the  industry  should  be 
willing  and  eager  to  carry  Its  share  of  the 
task  of  stimulating  greater  awareness  of  the 
advantages  of  using  American-flag  ships.  And 
the  Industry  should  bend  every  effort  to  see 
that  the  shipper  does  get  the  biggest  bargain 
possible,  in  terms  of  rates.  In  terms  of  speed, 
and  In  terms  of  flrst-quallty  service. 

If  the  maritime  industry — shipping  and 
shipbuilding,  labor  and  management — does 
work  together,  and  does  make  good  on  its 
promises,  then  all  of  us  will  realize  the  full 
potential  which  this  legislation  offers.  Un- 
less everyone  works  together,  then  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  will 
remain  largely  unfulfllled. 

One  final  word: 

The  problems  of  the  merchant  marine  did 
not  develop  overnight;  they  will  not  be  re- 
solved overnight.  As  President  Nixon  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
overcome  the  gross  neglect  of  our  merchant 
marine.  But  this  legislation  charts  a  course 
which.  If  we  follow  It.  will  lead  to  the  restora- 
tion of  America's  maritime  strength. 
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LIFETIME  REPUBLICAN  WRITES 
PRESIDENT  NIXON  ABOUT  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  P  ATM  AN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to 
President  Nixon  by  a  lifelong  Republican 
who  Is  greatly  disturbed  by  the  rising 
interest  rates. 

The  writer,  Mr.  Ernest  George  Wil- 
liams, a  Los  Angeles  attorney,  notes  that 
bank  profits  and  interest  rates  have  been 
climbing  dramatically  during  the  first 
year  and  half  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. I  quote  a  paragraph  from  this 
letter: 

There  are  147  banks  listed  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  each  one  of  them,  with- 
out exception,  has  Increased  Its  earnings 
22%  to  53%  every  succeeding  year  since  you 
have  taken  office.  The  increased  earnings  have 
continued  through  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 
Thousands  of  corporations  are  listed  In  both 
Moody's  and  Standard  &  Poor's,  and  90%  of 
them  have  shown  either  decreased  earnings 
or  losses  in  1968  and  1969  over  previous 
years,  yet.  for  that  same  period,  100%  of 
the  banks  have  enjoyed  a  contlnous  In- 
crease In  profits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  text  of  Mr. 
Williams'  letter  to  President  Nixon  in 
the  Record : 

Los  Angeixs,  Caut.,  June  2, 1970. 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  been  an  active 
Republican  ever  since  I  became  old  enough 
to  vote  m  1946.  I  have  held  various  offices  In 
Republican  clubs.  Including  the  presidency. 
I  have  contributed  my  money,  my  time  and 
my  efforts,  not  only  In  supporting  you  for 


the  Presidential  election,  but  also  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  Republican  Party.  Like 
so  many  others  who  have  supported  you  for 
election,  I  now  find  myself  unable  to  com- 
prehend    your     Administration's     domestic 

pollcv. 

There  are  147  banks  listed  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  each  one  of  them,  with- 
out exception,  has  increased  Its  earnings  22% 
to  53  'c  every  succeeding  year  since  you  have 
taken  office.  The  Increased  earnings  have 
continued  through  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 
Thousands  of  corporations  are  listed  In  both 
Moody's  and  Standard  &  Poor's,  and  90%  of 
them  have  shown  either  decreased  earnings 
or  losses  in  1968  and  1969  over  previous  years; 
yet,  for  that  same  period,  100%  of  the  banks 
have  enjoyed  a  continuous  Increase  In 
profits. 

Can  you  tell  us,  the  American  people,  how 
your  Administration  is  curbing  Inflation 
when  a  working  man  who  buys  a  home  today 
must  pay  $73  per  month  for  additional  In- 
terest because  the  Interest  rates  have  been 
Increased  from  6%  to  9'>j%?  The  Interest  on 
a  $25,000  mortgage  at  6%  Is  $1,500  per  year; 
at  9'i%  the  Interest  Is  $2,375  per  year,  or  a 
difference  of  $875  per  year.  Over  the  life  of  a 
25-year  mortgage,  a  working  man  must  pay 
$18,750  Interest  at  6%.  while  he  must  pay 
$29,687  at  g'/j  %.  The  difference  of  $9,937  Is  a 
result  of  the  Increased  Interest. 

Can  you  tell  us.  the  American  people,  how 
your  Administration  's  curbing  inflation 
when  builders  of  apartment  houses,  in  order 
to  secure  funds  for  financing,  must  pay  10% 
Interest  plus  a  2%  premium  of  annual  gross? 
It  Is  now  necessary  'or  a  person  renting  a. 
$200  per  month  apartment  to  pay  $273;  $73 
per  month  Is  entirely  attributed  to  the  usuri- 
ous Interest  rates.  This  Increase  is  deter- 
mined as  follows;  An  apartment  renting  for 
$200  per  month  in  a  30-unlt  apartment  house 
which  has  a  $300,000  mortgage  must  pay 
$30,000  per  year  in  Interest  Instead  of  $18.- 
^  000  at  6%   Interest.  The  Increased  Interest 

^  Is  $400  per  apartment  per  year,  or  a  sum 

slightly  In  excess  of  $33  per  month.  Two  per 
cent  of  $200  Is  $40.  The  added  cost  attributed 
to  the  Increased  Interest  Is  In  excess  of  $73 
per  month  for  each  apartment. 

Can  you  tell  us.  the  American  people,  how 
your  Administration  is  curbing  inflation 
when  banks,  which  are  exempt  from  usury 
laws  In  the  State  of  California,  now  charge 
from  10%  to  18%  Interest  on  all  their  loans 
where  before,  under  the  prior  Administra- 
tions, the  interest  rate  was  approximately 
6%  ? 

Can  you  tell  us.  the  American  people,  how 
your  Administration  is  curbing  Inflation 
when  the  makers  of  children's  clothing, 
ladies'  and  men's  clothing,  and  other  manu- 
facturers, must  pay  from  16%  t»  22%  inter- 
est for  factoring  their  loans?  Under  the  Cali- 
fornia usury  laws,  industrial  loans  are  ex- 
empt. This  usurious  interest  must  be  ab- 
sorbed by  tlie  consumer  through  an  increase 
In  prices. 

Can  you  tell  us,  the  American  people,  how 
your  Administration  Is  curbing  Inflation  when 
corporations,  which  received  Government 
contracts  in  1965  and  1966.  now  find  they 
must  pay  Interest  rates  of  10%  to  12%  when 
the  cost  for  finance  charges  was  originally 
computed  at  6%  interest? 

Can  you  tell  us,  the  American  people,  how 
your  Administration  Is  curbing  inflation 
when  fifty  million  (50,000,000)  Americans 
with  credit  cards  are  able  to  dine  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  or  take  a  trip  around  the  world 
without  any  cash  but  at  an  annual  Interest 
charge  of  18%  per  year  or  1  '-i  %  per  month? 

Can  you  tell  us,  the  American  people,  how 
your  Administration  Is  curbing  Inflation  when 
a  working  man  who  needs  a  car  for  transpor- 
tation now  finds  that  It  takes  four  years, 
because  of  the  usurlotis  interest  rates,  to 
pay  for  the  same  car  that  previously  was 
paid  for  In  three  years? 
Can   you   tell   us,   the   American   people, 


how  your  Administration  Is  curbing  infla- 
tion when  banks,  through  the  device  of 
holding  companies,  are  able  to  borrow  as 
much  money  as  they  desire  In  Europe  at 
minimum  rates  of  B'/i"-  Interest  in  order 
to  make  loans  to  the  American  businessman 
at  10%  to  18%  interest?  Under  all  the  prior 
Administrations,  banks  were  required  to 
borrow  funds  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  The  Interest  rates  were  3'2%  to  i'>. 
The  amounts  of  the  loans  to  the  banks  were 
limited  to  the  deposit  reserves.  The  interest 
rate  to  the  public  was  6%  or  7'>  Under  the 
present  Administration  a  bank  is  able  to 
bypass  the  Federal  Reserve  requirements  by 
borrowing  money  in  Europe  at  8'^"-^  interest 
and  loaning  these  funds  to  the  American 
workers  and  business  people  at  10%  to  18% 
interest. 

Can  you  tell  us.  the  American  people,  how 
your  Administration  is  curbing  inflation 
when  billions  of  Eurodollars  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  American  stockmarket  so 
that  they  mav  be  loaned  to  our  banks  at 
an  B'-i'-  interest  rate?  Previously,  these 
billions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  the  Amer- 
ican stockmarket  for  the  expected  return  of 
5'.  dividends  plus  3':  or  4'-,  growth.  Now. 
the  withdrawal  of  these  dollars  has  depressed 
the  stockmarket.  and  the  funds  are  loaned 
to  the  American  people  through  our  banks 
at  excessive  interest  rates. 

Can  you  tell  us.  the  American  people, 
how  your  Administration  is  curbing  Infia- 
tlon  when  billions  of  dollars  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  stockmarket  by  banks,  Euro- 
dollars and  mutual  funds?  The  withdrawal 
of  these  funds  from  the  market  has  caused 
pensioners,  white  collar  workers,  laborers, 
doctors,  lawyers  and  small  businessmen  to 
lose  their  entire  life  savings  overnight  while 
the  banks  Increase  their  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  public. 

Can  you  tell  us,  the  American  people,  now 
your  Administration  Is  curbing  Inflation  when 
thousands  of  corporations,  borrowing  op- 
erating capital,  flnd  their  profits  being  si- 
phoned off  by  high  interest  rates?  This  loss 
of  profit  has  caused  the  stocks  to  drop  and 
indirectly  caused  millions  of  Americans  to 
lose  their  life  savings  in  the  market  since 
your  Administration  has  taken  office. 

Can  you  tell  us,  the  American  people,  how 
your  Administration  is  curbing  inflation 
when  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
of  one  of  our  largest  cities  Issues  several 
hundred  million  dollars  of  tax  exempt  bonds 
at  6  9%.  which,  when  converted,  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  10.23%  Interest?  The  State 
of  California  has  an  amendment  on  the  bal- 
lot to  increase  their  tax  exempt  bonds  from 
5%  to  7%,  which  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  10.5%.  ,     ^ 

Can  you  tell  us,  the  American  people,  how 
your  Administration  is  curbing  Inflation 
when  the  Federal  Oovernment  pays  7%  to 
8 '/a  %  interest  on  short-term  Treasury  notes 
while  it  continues  to  pay  the  laborer  and 
the  man  on  the  street  less  than  4%  on  the 
E  bonds?  Furthermore,  your  Administration 
has  raised  the  minimum  piu'chase  of  Treas- 
ury notes  from  $1,000  to  $10,000,  making 
this  interest  rate  Inaccessible  to  the  work- 
ing man  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his 
funds  on  deposit  with  the  banks  at  6% 
while  they  reinvest  in  U.S.  Treasury  notes  at 
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Interest. 


Can  you  tell  us,  the  American  people,  how 
your  AdminUtratlon  is  curbing  Inflation 
when  all  the  corporations  now  flnd  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  not  only  paying 
\isurlous  rates  to  raise  operating  capital,  but 
must  also  grant  stock  options  to  the  lenders? 
The  end  result  is  the  decrease  of  proflts  be- 
cause of  high  Interest  rates  and  the  dilution 
of  the  value  of  the  common  stock  by  the 
stock  options. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  you 
must  take  Immediate  action  to  prevent  this 
situation  from  continuing  longer.  Tour  Ad- 
ministration cannot  continue  to  place  the 


blame  of  this  inflationary  spiral  on  the  prior 
Administrations  or  upon  the  labor  unions 
when  the  evidence  is  oven^'helmlngly  to  the 
contrary.  You  cannot  permit  a  small  group 
of  corporations  to  selfishly  reap  the  harvest 
at  the  expense  of  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  writer  recognizes  that  there  Is  no  for- 
mula or  a  panacea  for  the  cure  of  inflation. 
However,  a  review  of  some  of  the  programs 
adopted  by  your  predecessors  may  be  of  con- 
structive value  in  your  adoption  of  programs 
to  halt  the  present  Inflationary  crisis. 

1.  During  World  War  Two.  all  purchases 
on  credit  over  $100  required  a  one-third 
down  payment.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  a  person  desiring  to  buy  a  new  stereo 
or  a  new  car  can't  pay  one-third  down  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  This  policy  may  re- 
duce the  amount  of  Interest  that  bankers 
and  credit  card  dealers  would  receive,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  It  would 
Interfere  with  the  use  of  credit  cards  except 
to  cut  down  credit  purchases  and  eliminate 
18^c  interest. 

2.  Persons  buying  new  homes  could  be  re- 
quired to  pay  20'"t  down  rather  than  the 
present  10%  down. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  could  sponsor 
legislation  wherein  holding  corporations  of 
banks  would  be  eliminated. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  could  sponsor 
legislation  making  it  mandatory  for  the 
banks  to  borrow  all  of  their  funds  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  (of  course,  legiti- 
mate deposits  would  not  be  construed  as 
loans) .  The  amount  of  the  loans  to  the  banlcs 
would  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  their 
total  deptosits. 

5.  The  Federal  Reserve  could  make  avail- 
able such  additional  funds  as  are  necessary 
for  the  banks  to  maintain  their  present 
loans  so  that  the  borrower  will  not  be  faced 
with  economic  hardship  or  chaos  during  a 
certain  p>erlod  of  reorganization. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  could  imme- 
diately reduce  the  prime  rate  from  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  the  other  banks  from  7% 

to  3V2%. 

7.  A  celling  could  be  Imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  on  all  Federal  Banks 
of  6%  Interest  on  all  secured  loans  and  7% 
interest  on  all  unsecured  loans. 

8.  The  margin  requirement  for  the  pur- 
chase of  listed  stocks  could  be  reduced  to 
40%  for  a  short  time.  Although  the  Dow 
Jones  may  be  down  only  331^3%,  In  truth 
and  In  fact  this  represents  only  40  of  the 
large  companies.  The  New  York,  American, 
and  Pacific  Boards  are  down  between  50% 
and  60%  since  January  of  1968.  This  reduc- 
tion would  enable  the  small  investor  to  pur- 
chase new  stocks  at  a  lower  price,  in  order 
to  average  out  his  losses.  Otherwise,  the 
banks  and  mutual  funds  could  purchase  all 
the  bargains,  and  the  small  Investor,  without 
any  cash,  would  have  no  means  of  recoup- 
ing his  losses. 

9.  Banks,  mutual  funds  and  foreign  in- 
vestors could  be  required  to  purchase  all 
of  their  common  stock  for  cash. 

10.  Apartment  houses  and  tract  homes 
could  be  limited  to  6%   Interest. 

Throughout  history  money  lenders  have 
always  been  preying  upon  their  victims.  Two 
thousand  years  ago,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  found 
It  necessary  to  cast  the  money  lenders  out 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Today,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  you  to  take  drastic  action. 

A  captain  of  a  ship  cannot  wait  until  the 
ship  has  sunk  before  he  recognizes  the  haz- 
ards confronting  him.  A  doctor  must  make 
a  timely  diagnosis  of  cancer  before  he  can 
save  the  patient  by  surgical  Intervention.  A 
leader  must  recognize  the  nations  perils  be- 
fore he  can  avert  a  disaster. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica you  must  recognize  that  the  present  pro- 
gram has  not  achieved  its  intended  objec- 
tive.  You   must   look   for  new  advisors,   in 
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order  to  secure  new  Ideas  for  new  programs. 
History  should  not  be  permitted  to  read 
that,  "The  Republican  Party  died  during  the 
Nixon  Administration  because  its  leader  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  perils  conlroutlns 
him";  but  liistead.  It  should  read  that.  "At 
the  brink  of  disaster,  the  President  recog- 
nized i:ie  ;KKr..nent  perils,  and  by  imposing 
drastic  conirols  and  restrictions  upon  the 
wealthy  rsaiiker?.  he  abated  a  major  depres- 
sion." 

Verv  truly  yovirs, 

Eknest  George  Wiiliams. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  INCREASE 
BANKRXTPTCIES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  incl  -de  ex- 
traneoiLs  matter. i 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  us  have  warned,  the  high  ii.terest 
rates  and  the  ti.E;ht-money  policies  c'  the 
Nixon  administration  are  destroj^inp  the 
economy  and  placing  thousands  of  brsi- 
nessmen  in  great  jeopardy. 

One  indication  of  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  high  interest  rates  is  the  sharp 
increase  in  bankruptcies  which  are  being 
recorded  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  Even 
large  firms  are  finding  it  impossible  to 
raise  money  in  the  market  at  an  interest 
rate  which  will  allow  them  to  keep  their 
doors  open.  The  Nation  is  now  well  aware 
of  the  massive  troubles  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Co..  which  could  not 
market  its  bonds  at  a  lO'-j-percent  in- 
terest rate. 

Many  small  firms  are  being  forced  to 
pay  much  more  than  lO'i  percent.  In 
many  cases,  the  lenders  are  demanding 
equity  kickers — a  piece  of  the  action — in 
return  for  capital.  Small  businessmen 
everj'where  are  hard  pressed  because  we 
have  failed  to  do  anything  about  the  high 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  for 
Friday.  July  3.  carried  an  article  con- 
cerning the  growing  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies being  entered  into  by  businesses. 
I  place  a  copy  of  this  article  in  the 
Record : 
Bankkttptct  Acts  PotrwD  Increasing — Milo 

ELECTRO^^cs  Corp.  and  Heihit  Bjosxstkld 

File 

(By  Leonard  Slo»ne) 

The  Mllo  Electronics  Oorpor»tlon.  listed  on 
the  American  Stock  Exchange,  announced 
yesterday  that  it  plans  to  flle  a  Chapter  XI 
petition  for  arrangement  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

In  another  bankruptcy  action.  Henry 
Rosenfeld  Industrlee.  Inc.,  a  dress  manufac- 
turer, filed  a  Chapter  XI  peUUon  in  Federal 
District  Court  here  listing  UablUUes  of  $532.- 
400  and  assets  of  $502300. 

These  developments  on  the  bankruptcy 
front  were  the  latest  In  a  series  of  large  or 
well-known  companies  that  have  come  to 
public  attention  recently. 

On  Wednesday.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  approved  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  to  study  and  recom- 
mend the  first  major  overhauling  of  the  na- 
Uon's  bankruptcy  laws  In  32  years. 

1.000     KTT.     INCREASE     NOTTD 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  noted  that 
bankruptcies  have  Increased  1.000  per  cent  in 
20  years  to  an  annual  rate  of  200,000,  al- 
though 90  percent  of  these  are  consumer 
bankruptcies. 

"We  will  Bocn  be  confronted  with  a  serious 
crisis  unless  our  bankruptcy  laws  are  brought 
up  to  date."  It  said. 


The  biggest  company  In  the  news  lately  is 
the  Penn  Central  Company,  whose  railroad 
subsidiary  asked  reorgamzatlon  under  the 
Federal  bankruptcy  laws  on  June  21. 

Also  last  month.  Pour  Seasons  Nursing 
Centers  of  America.  Inc.,  and  Dolly  Madison 
Industries,  Inc..  tiled  petitions  under  Chapter 
X  of  the  act 

Under  Chapter  XI,  the  debtor  remains  In 
pvjssesslon  of  its  business  assisted  by  a  court- 
appointed  creditors  committee,  while  Chapter 
X  provides  fDr  the  appointment  of  a  trustee 
to  operate  the  corporation. 

Among  other  Chapter  XI  petitions  filed 
this  yc>ar  by  larpe  concerns  were  Trans- 
Beacon  Corp  >ratiLn  and  Polard  Electronics 
Corporation.  Even  the  Electric  Circus  Com- 
panv,  Ltd.  which  operates  a  discotheque  In 
Manhattan,  took  the  Chapter  XI  route  re- 
cent Iv. 

In  the  case  of  Milo  Electronics,  a  distribu- 
tor of  electronic  parts  and  an  operator  of  hi- 
fi  sioresi.  the  company  would  not  disclose  any 
details  of  lt.»  financial  conditions. 

It  onlv  reported  the  management  changes 
approved  by  Its  board  at  the  same  time  of 
the  Chapter  XI  approval  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  stock  options  to  certain  officers. 

On  Tuesday,  Mllo  said  that  It  terminated 
the  previously-announced  agreement  with 
Morton  D  Werner.  Iti  chairman  and  the 
former  president  or  Avnet.  luc  ,  for  him  to 
purchase  400,000  shares  at  $1  a  .share. 

Yesterday  It  announced  Mr.  Welner's  res- 
ignation, along  with  that  of  Milton  Putter- 
man  ao  president  and  Roman  L.  Home  as  a 
director. 

Newlv  elected  officers  were  Myron  G.  New- 
berger,  former  president  of  Avnet.  Corpora- 
tion, a  subsidiary  of  Avnet,  Inc  ,  president; 
Sheldon  Factor,  vice  president  and  trei^urer; 
and  Morton  H.  Weiner.  a  cousin  of  the  forever 
chairman,  secretary.  All  were  also  named  di- 
recti-irs. 

Henry  Rosenfeld  Industries,  whose  name- 
sake is  the  well-known  Seventh  Avenue  dress 
manufacturer,  would  like  to  continue  operat- 
ing on  a  smaller  scale,  according  to  Its  law- 
yers. 

Domestic  production  at  two  Florida  plants 
will  be  curtailed  he  said,  and  women's  ^- 
parel  will  be  Imported  by  the  corporation. 

"It  was  general  business  conditions  and  the 
failure  to  sell  the  line."  said  Cecil  A.  Citron, 
the  lawyer  for  the  company.  "We  hope  to 
continue  on  a  different  scale." 

Mr.  Rosenfeld,  he  added,  will  not  be  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  management  of  the 
business.  Instead  he  "will  counsel"  the  offic- 
ers and  executives,  Mr.  Citron  asserted. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANKS? 


TMr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
always  been  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing about  who  actually  owns  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  Recently,  these 
misconceptions  have  been  growing. 

There  Ls  no  question  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  are  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  are  owned  by  the 
Government. 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  misconcep- 
tion about  the  ownership  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  in  1913,  re- 
quired member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  put  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  capital  into  the  "stock"  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  But  the  stock 
which  emerged  from  the  Federal  Reserve 


Act  was  not  stock  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  that  term  at  sdl. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  interrogated  the 
various  Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  clarify  this  point  in  an  attempt 
to  clear  up  these  lingering  misconcep- 
tions. . 
In  a  hearing  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  June  17.  1942, 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Marriner  Eccles,  stated: 

Well,  the  Government,  In  effect,  for  all 
practice  purposes,  owns  the  Federal  Reserve 
UkUks. 

Later,  in  a  hearing  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  1956. 1  discussed 
ihis  same  issue  with  William  McChesney 
Martin  who  was  then  the  chairman  of 
tiie  Federal  Reserve.  The  following  ex- 
change took  place: 

The  Chairman.  That  stock,  or  that  word 
'itock'.  Is  a  misnomer.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  If  you  are  talking  about  stock 
In  terms  of  proprietorship,  owner-hip— yes. 
The  Chairman.  Well  of  course,  that  is  what 
stcc'.j  Is;    yes.  Normally  that  Is  what  ?tock 
Is;   when  you  say  'stock.'  you  mean  a  pro- 
prietary Interest  of  some  kind,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  Martin.  In  the  ordinary  sense,  yes. 
The  Chairman.  That  Is  right,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  and  I  are  in  agreement 
that  It  Is  not  proprietary  interest. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Therefore,  this  does  not  convey  any  propri- 
etary Interest  at  all,  and  the  word  "stock- 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  a  correct  word  at 
all  It  Is  just  an  Involuntary  assessment  that 
has  been  made  on  the  banks  as  Icng  as  they 
are  members. 
. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Therefore,  the  statement  that  the  banks 
own  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  not  a  cor- 
rect statement,  is  It? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  banks  do  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  four  major 
points  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  con- 
cerning the  so-caUed  stock  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Tliese  include : 

First  It  carries  no  proprietary  interest. 
In  this  respect,  the  stock  is  unlike  the 
stock  of  any  private  corporation. 

Second.  It  cannot  be  sold  or  pledged 
for  loans.  It  thus  does  not  represent  an 
ownership  claim. 

Third.  In  the  event  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  net 
assets  after  payment  of  the  liabiUties  and 
repayment  of  the  stock  go  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  rather  than  the  private  banks. 
Fourth.  The  stock  does  not  carry  the 
ordinary  voting  rights  of  stock.  The 
method  of  electing  officers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  is  in  no  way  connected  to 
the  amount  of  stockownership.  Instead, 
each  bank  in  a  district  has  one  vote  with- 
in its  class,  regardless  of  its  stockowner- 
ship. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  need  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  practice  of  allowing  the 
coiTunercial  banks  to  hold  stock  in  the 
various  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  re- 
tirement of  this  stock  would  not  change 
anything  in  the  present  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  same  method  of  electing  the 
boards  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  the 
same  requirements  for  membership  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
same  organizational  structure  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  could  be  main- 
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talned.  The  same  check  clearing  and 
other  relationships  between  private 
member  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
could  exist.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  basic  structure  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  would  be  changed  simply 
because  the  stock  was  retired. 


LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
TAX  DEDUCTIBLE 
(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  26  other  Members  of  the  House  from 
both  parties,  a  bill  to  encourage  private 
donations  to  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
lated agencies  by  making  such  donations 
tax  deductible. 

Cosponsors  of  this  bill  are: 

Mr.  BOLAN'D.  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  of  California. 

Mr.  Dices,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DuLSKi,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Cahiomia. 

Mr,  Fraser.  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Halpern.  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Harrington,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Leggett,  of  California. 

Mr.  Matsunaca.  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Meeds,  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Mink,  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Nix,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  PoDELL.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rees.  of  California. 

Mr.  Reid,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Symington,  of  Missouri. 

This  legislation  is  appropriate  and 
timely  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The 
United  Nations  this  year  is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary — an  occasion  which  will 
be  celebrated  this  weekend  with  the  offi- 
cial state  visit  to  Washington  by  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant,  the  first  official 
state  visit  by  an  incumbent  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General. 

During  its  25-year  history,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  various  agencies  created 
by  the  General  Assembly  have  performed 
innumerable  invaluable  services  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  public  and  citi- 
zens of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
U.N.  forces  have  performed  valuable 
peacekeeping  missions  in  the  Congo,  the 
Middle  East,  Cyprus,  Indonesia,  and  In- 
dia-Pakistan. The  United  Nations 
development  program,  despite  severely 
limited  funds,  has  provided  important 
economic  and  financial  assistance  to 
developing  nations  on  a  multilateral 
basis.  Specialized  U.N.  agencies  have 
fostered  international  cooperation  to 
help  prevent  and  control  disease,  im- 
prove working  conditions.  develc«) 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy, 
and  protect  and  train  the  world's  chil- 
dren, to  name  just  a  few  areas  (A  UU. 


actl\ity.  These  accomplishments,  which 
have  been  made  from  day  to  day  at  the 
working  level  without  great  pubUcity  or 
fanfare,  are  certainly  as  significant  as 
the  occasional  failures  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  seem  to  be  cited  so  fre- 
quently. ,  ^  . 
The  United  Nations  and  its  related 
agencies  require  and  deserve  increased 
funds  not  only  to  continue  the  valuable 
work  they  have  done  over  the  past 
25  years,  but  also  to  take  on  new  and 
expanded  responsibilities  where  inter- 
national cooperation  is  essential,  such 
as  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
the  environment,  the  control  of  world 
population,  international  satellite  com- 
munication and  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  seabeds  and  outer 
space.  The  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing would  help  provide  such  funds. 

Gifts,  donations,  grants,  and  legacies 
from  the  many  foundations,  associations, 
and  individuals  in  the  United  States  who 
have  developed  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  U2J.  and  a  deep  respect  for  its  ac- 
complishments constitute  an  attractive 
potential  source  of  funds  for  future  UJ^. 
activities  This  source,  however,  remains 
largely  untopped.  Manj"  Americans  and 
American  foundations  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  do  so  have  been  discouraged 
from  providing  funds  to  the  U.N.  by  the 
fact  that  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  related  agencies  are  not 
tax  deductible  under  current  U.S.  law. 

The  legislation  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  introducing  today  would  make  con- 
tributions, bequests,  transfers,  and  gifts 
to  the  United  Nations  and  certain  agen- 
cies established  by  the  UJJ.  General  As- 
sembly deductible  for  purposes  of  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes. 

The  increased  donations  that  would  be 
stimulated  by  passage  of  this  legislation 
might  particularly  provide  an  important 
source  of  funds  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  VN.  Peace  Fund  as  rec- 
ommended last  year  by  a  distinguished 
panel  headed  by  Yale  President  Kingman 
Brewster.  That  recommendation  was 
supported  by  15  Senators  and  59  Repre- 
sentatives in  a  joint  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  It  would  also  provide  in- 
creased funds  for  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  U  J*.  Development  Fund  as 
recommended  most  recently  in  the 
Twentieth  Report  of  the  Commission  To 
Study  the  Organization  of  Peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  offers  a 
positive  step  in  the  direction  of  increased 
emphasis  on  multilateralism  that  has 
been  one  of  the  important  lessons  of  our 
experience  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  that  other 
Members  of  the  House  will  examine  this 
legislation  and  join  us  in  working  for  its 
passage.        

QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcorb  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
sending  to  my  constituents  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  North  Carolina  a  question- 
naire designed  to  ascertain  their  views 
on  the  \ital  issues  which  confront  this 
body  today. 


Representative  government  Is  the 
foimdatlon  of  America's  greatness,  and 
there  is  no  greater  representation  than 
through  the  direct  voice  of  the  people. 

The  questions  I  am  asking  my  con- 
stituents are  these: 

QUESTIO  N  N  AIRE 

(1)  If  a  postal  corporation  is  establl&bed, 
should  it  be  placed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis? 

(2)  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  can 
rely  on  agreements  reached  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

(3)  President  Nixon  has  recommended 
strong  anti-crime  legislation.  Do  you  favor: 

(A)  .Mlowlng  Federal  officers  with  a  war- 
rant i.'-.sued  by  a  Federal  court  to  enter  pri- 
vate premises  without  knocking  If  drugs  and 
other  evidence  of  Illegal  narcotics  traffic 
might  otherwise  be  destroyed? 

(B)  Keeping  a  criminal  defendant  In 
"preventive  detention"  If  his  record  Indicates 
he  might  commit  a  serious  crime  if  freed  on 
bond  while  awaiting  trial? 

(4)  Should  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
to  curb  inflation  be  given  priority  over 
greater  spending  on  government  programs? 

(5)  Do  you  favor  elimination  of  draft  de- 
ferments for  college  students? 

(6)  In  Vietnam,  which  one  of  the  follow- 
ing four  alternatives  do  you  think  will  best 
serve  our  commitments  and  our  national  In- 
terest? (Please  mark  one.) 

(A)  Immediate  and  unconditional  removal 
of  all  U.S.  troops. 

(B)  Removal  of  U.S.  troops  by  a  definite 
deadline,  regardless  of  any  other  considera- 
tion whatsoever. 

(C)  Gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops,  de- 
pending on  the  ability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  assume  the  total  defense  of  their 
country. 

(D)  Escalation  of  all  military  action  to 
achieve  a  military  victory. 

(7)  Do  you  favor  an  all-out  Federal  attack 
on  pollution,  even  If  It  means  higher  taxes? 

(8)  Are  you  satisfied  with  President  Nixon's 
overaU  performance? 

(9)  Federal  farm  controls  and  subsidies 
should  be: 

(A)  Phased  out  within  five  years,  or 

(B)  Continued  as  is.  or 

(C)  Made  permanent,  with  the  subsidies 
reduced. 

(10)  Do  you  agree  with  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  neutralize  the  enemy  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia? 

(11)  Should  the  coUeges  expel  any  student 
who  uses  physical  force  as  a  means  of  per- 
suasion? 

(12)  Please  list  the  priorities  which  you 
feel  the  Congress  should  spend  tax  money  on 
in  our  country. 

1. 

2 — 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  important  ques- 
tions, and  this  Congress  must  find  ade- 
quate answers  to  all  of  them.  In  an  effort 
to  enlighten  my  distinguished  colleagues 
with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  will  at  a  later  date  report  the 
findings  of  this  survey  to  the  Members  of 
this  bodj-. 

I  trust  that  this  report  will  be  helpful 
as  we  make  these  important  decisions. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
BYRNES  ACCO^^PANYING  INTRO- 
DUCTION  OF   HR.    18392 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
currently  meeting  in  executive  session 
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I  consider  con^prehensive  amendment,     basis  i"  ^^^0^?  Z^ZiTsetT^^^eeT'^r^fss^^ 

to  our  trade  laws.  One  of  the  problems     competition  with  producers  irom    otner    uie^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

the  committee  is  focusing  on  concerns  countnes_                                      deferral  advantage  in  the  space  race, 
the  growing  trend  of  U.S.  compames  to  Al  ho^g^  the  bill  «'^^  ^'"being  tied  What  was  not  noUced  was  the  coun- 
locate  their  productive  facilities  overseas.  Pn^^-Jege  to  a  ^J^C  without  oemgiea  w                             economic  activiUes. 
The  Treasury-  Department  has  made  a  in  any  ,^'/^i;^^^^°  imv  of  P^asSg  in  ?he  general  output  of  the  private  capital 
recommendation  to  the  committee  to  en-  port  ^^^^^^;f ,^yP^fi^^^^^^°',,fe^.'^^^^^^  Xfwas  in  production  of  goods  and 
courage  U.S.  companies  ^  locate  "im  this  jhan  e  D>   aaai  g^                ^^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^  consumer  market.  The 
productive  facilities  in  the  Unied  States^  st^SStL  House  Ways  and  Means  general  output  of  the  great  government 
This  would  be  accomplished    trough  a  !,t^^y,^^.„^7,g^°^2^  the  Inherent  dlf-  efifort  was   for  production  outside   the 
new  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpo-  Committee.  \Jf  ^^j^^^^Jg^'ntal    approach  consumer  markets.  However,  the  workers 
ration— the  so-called  DISC— that  would  flcultj     in    an    ^!^^^'^^^^J'^    nf  estab-  Associated  with  both  efforts  were  con- 
be  permitted  to  defer  Uf^i-co-e  taxes  f^"™;"/ .^^^  .V^,^^^^^^  s^e^s^Mor^eo^er  the  workers  involved  in 
on  export  income.  I^.o-'dertf'  Plaf  the  ^^^^J^^^^^J^f  ^^^^^'^aking  adjustments  missUes.  weapons,  and  space  hardware 
specific    legislation    in^orporat  ng      he  ^^J^^^^J^'^^^^^'^period  and  current  re-  were,  on  the  average,  far  better  paid 
Treasury's  recommendation  before  the  both  to  tne  °af,^  comparabilitv  When  these  workers  as  consumers  met 
congress  and  t^e  Ways  and  Meai^  Com-  .uUs^  to  achiej  ^J^^^^f^^^^,^  ^,  ,,^,  J^  ^^^  marketplace  they  were  bidders  for 
mittee  durmg  tiie  committee  s  current  There  is         g                       ^^  ^^^  ^^,  ^^^     ^  of  the  first  group  with  the 
deUberations  on  trade,  I  today,  mtro-  ^^™'^\\';^  "'^"'"la^g  !„  world  War  I,  buying  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  sec- 
duced    H.R.    18392    to    unplement    the  ^^^^^^jf,f^^^%\^^,„^J\^,Sa.'^°he  Congress  ond  gfoup.  As  the  two  segments  gathered 
Treasury's  recommendation.  J^^iH.H    nnt     tn    usp    an    incremental  momentum,  the  inflation  affect  was  not 
The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  correc^  a  decided    no      to  .^^^l^^^^Xlit.^'ei^  Mt  It  U  a  period  from  1961  to  1966- 
distortion  in  our  ^"^of/^^^^/f  "^"f-  ff^Su  w^  originally  recommended  by  approximately  5  years  for  the  disparity 
which  actually  ^"'=o'^^^f  f  fhe.^'S-^^^  Presfdent  Medy  in  1961.  I  would  add  of  consumer  goods  to  consumer  demand 
of  production  ^nd  sales  facUites  abr(md  f^f  ^^^^Jig^^^.^re  of  the  fact  that  to  be  felt.  It  was  precisely  at  this  time 
attheexpemeof  U^S_productionfor^^^^  SeJea^e  serous  Inequities  in  denying  that  the  Vietnam  war  effort  came  on  with 
port.  Thus,  under  f  ^^ting  aw  U.S.  com  V^^^^.  ^'y^^^^^       ,jes  v^hich  maintain  a    $30    billion    annual    acceleration    of 
panies  may  org^^^^omo-mxedfoT-  ^^fJ^^j3\'^„fi';\!;Y  of  export  sales  when  spending  which  increased  military  hard- 
eignsubsidianestomanufMtureandsel  f^'f  J^^^d  -  j;;j.;,j3g  ^^an^  w-are  production  outside  the  consumer 
abroad  and  defer  their  U.S.  tax  liabihty  he^^^  ° jf^^^^Sroad ;  we  are  equally  market  and  further  distorted  the  bid- 
on  tJiese  foreign  earmngsc^omple^  nter?s?edi?i  protecting  our  existing  level  ding  ability  of  consumers  whose  work 
til  those  earmngs  are  distributed  as  ai\i  ^"^'"'i';"  "' ^'"  nntnut  did  not  contribute  to  consumer 

dends  to  U.S.  tYn'uf°a?t "rin?for  eS  °'m  Uie  saSVtime.  these  problems  may  °S.' Be\ow  are'a  set  of  charts  showing 

U.S.  compames  manufacti^ring  for  exp^^^^  not  prove  arserious  as  they  sound  on  in-  the  growth  of  spending  on  missUes- 

Z  uT'l^comet^xor  a  current  SIS  ?ensh^  study  of  applying  an  incremental  space  and  miUtary  other  than  missiles 

StSihSrmfng  essentially  Uie  same  formula  in  this  particular  context  I  will  from  1961  to  1969: 

fWtX--supplying  foreign  markets-as  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  nasa 

th^  for^S  sub^dilrv  of  tiie  U.S.  com-  taking  up  this  bill  to  consider  carefully  ^^^  ^^^^j^^j 

pany  manufacturing  abroad.  the  Incremental  concept.  ^^^^  _  _  _ ,755  5 

It  is  even  possible  under  existing  law  _— ^^—  ^^^^  J.^^  ^g^ 1550.6 

for  lai-ge  UJ3.  companies  with  extensive       CONTINUING   EFFECT   OP   TIGHT       Fiscal  year  1963 - 3230.  5 

foreign  operations  to  form  foreign  sub-  MONEY  AND  HIGH  INTEREST  Fiscal  year  1964 *»»»•« 

Kiriiaries  to  engage  purely  in  selling  op-  iviv^i'"'^*  Fiscal  year  1965 - —  ^i^Tc 

emtl?5  abroad  iad  obtain  the  same  tax         ,  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per-     ^^^,  year  1966  ._... J03J- « 

dSerral  benefits   This  usuaUy  requires,  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this    piscal  year  1967 *650.9 

hfwe^r.  a  Wghly  complex  network  of  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex-    Fiscal  year    9  8 :":::::::::  tlH.l 

foreign   subsidiaries   and   benefits   only  traneous  matter.  >  Fiscal  year  i»ds» 

{hose  compames  with  the  most  sophls-        Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Speaker^l^s  under-  oepartment  of  defense 

Seated  tax  advice.                        ^         ,  standable  to  ^L^^X^f^lZnllfmel  iM„„cnso.dci,.rs, 

Our  trade  balance  has  been  adversely  that  the  present  administration  blames i_ 

affected  by  this  existing  bias  m  our  tax  it^  substantial  wo^ovYeconomi^^^^  ^^^.^^^          otheM             Total 

laws  against  exports.  The  encouragement  ditlons  on  Past  admimstrations^  Treat     >_ 

to   manufacture  abroad   to  obtain  the  that  as  you  wm.  havmg  the  responsi-  ^^^^^ 

h^nPfltl  of  tax  deferral  has  made  our  bUity  of  office  it  is  incumbent  upon  the      %i ,314,  6,682 

Sna^^  le?^  exp^rt^mlnded  and  has  Nixon  team  to  deal  with  the  problems  1*^::::::::          3  |S7          am            6^ 

Sb?^?eSd  to  a  1^  of  jobs  for  they  campaigned  so  zealously  to  assume^     .96  .^^  12.?64  , 

American  workers  to  the  United  States.        May  I  suggest  that  up  to  now  they  *|;:;:::::::  2004          20.9            22  »5 

^eSS  come  to  remove  this  par-  have  failed  to  understand  the  genesis     ,,67 .?  .9^  l\l\], 

SarTii'tgaiSt  U5.  exporters.  The     and  nature  o^^fhe  -f ation  they  hold  to  |*8  .---..-.-  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

nT<ir  cnnceDt  will  achieve  that  goal.          be  the  key  villain  of  the  piece,  ii  >ou ^ -— - 

^rmnt  yeMr  DS  ti.  laws  appUc-     wlU  loUow  our  simple  narrative  we  hope  ,  ,„,.„,  .,„„,i  ,„u„  .,„ci..  *p..  ...  .«  .«" 

abl?  to^ttr^atoiia^  bultaess  have  been     u.  point  out  where  and  why  the  trouble  ,„.,.„.i 

Es=^utLeinfiJv"."rt'r  SoVarn-ira^^rfnotr^^  j-:ro'.\^rf.s^ei"?he*pC.^ 
irEr^.^'To.SpS're'Ste^  ,ro?'.^i^rfr.tcSSKe  »~li?-='™""^°"' 
HSavSr.o'^rS-rronrpr.s  ^--^^rn^ffrKiS  — --,, 

E^ul'SrS'"'  """  """'""     ?oS:  'SftrPre^ld^fTenn'rVS     ^^^  1-  ---; „,. 

B^£%^oXT.  tZi^  'iSe'Sa-.r-ararMri   i  ■:-:-•;-:;;-:•■;•-:::::::-.:::::::::  ^\ 

f^«7m^n?of  e^Dort  earnSgs  of  their    matohing  the  efforts  of  the  Russians  m     ^^^  _  .__ 347  i 

ElS'r.S'liKiS;  St.^r-"',ff",«=  =::::::::"=::::";::-=:=--- 
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1963  - 2.520    program  and  policy  should  not  destroy     ^™ J^  "^"^^    ^  tiny  atoll  700  miles 

1964  -— --2.  8«    industrial  and  technological  capacity  but     J^^gJwail    On  JuS^l.  Hickman  Air 

\ltl  -- -::::::::::::  2:59°?    rather  cllrea  the^apacuj'  ,^,5SS  'S;     ^or^B^Tno^oU^ok  over  manage- 

18^6 - - 3(^2    sumer  oriented  goods  or  services,    xiic  island  from  "Joint  Task 

1  :::"--:^::^----;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;i:^s  sss^s^r^^^e^^  ^-^^^^^^^ 

^"L;"the;is"';s'simple.  Here  was  the  -rdSor-^r^ci^rer/a^P^  ^^^Hf  Sl^Jid^t^^^^^^^^ 

ground  floor  forinflation.  Appropriate  J^^^iearance  and  so  forth.  ^func'ed  i^°S^?e^  toat  i^e  iTovris 

if  unpopular  countermeasures  for  this  ggcond.  We  need  to  remove  artificial  "°*™,*=^,i.^^ 'fl,P^^"|elau^^ 

condition  would  have  been:  Onejtax  in-  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ,t,3tacles  that  discourage  the  ^''^^J^.^^^Z   In^^i^^L 

crease  early  in  1966-a  step  I  spokefor  ^        ^^  ^j  goods.  Restrictive  practices  >?«    ""^^- f^*JJ^  '^°^   °"   ^"^ 

on  the  floor  and  offered  to  support.  Two.  ^    featherbedding-by    manage-  Johnston  Island. 

a  short  price  and  wage  freeze  to  dis-  ^  or  labor,  botii  have  substantial  cases  By  now.  »/.!  ol  ^,X  „7     ° -ati^^  on 

Courage  expansion  and  a  management-  f^^^e  railroad  industry-farm  subsidies  with  ^."^"^f  ^|f  ^y^ar  XwaU   wa^ 

labor  battie  over  increased  Profits.  Three,  combinations  In  restraint  of  trade,  and  such   matters^  JSoveo   wWch  I  made. 

fui^e^^li^^Sit^rc^S^rinrp^^^^^^^^  -S-  legislative  and  executive  re-  f™^^^^^ 
Activities  m  the  consumer  market  and  ^J^^^Jf^  formulated  to  allow  a  fast-  disclaiming     nerve     ^^     ^^.^  outTe 
to    set    downpayment    requirements    to  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^g,  of  reactions  to  both  Hawau.  When  the^tmlh^was         ,^^^ 
encourage  forced  savings^  Such  actions  .^^^^.^^  ^^^  recession.  That  is  to  say  ^^^^^^^^.^^^^^''^^^^ 
would  have  been  reqmred  only  for  a  management  of  the  economy  cannot  conducted  in  secrei^  henceforUi  the  Pen- 
short  period.  The  administration  tiien  ?"«  ma     s                   absence  of  Federal  year  to  require  that  henceiomi  me  ren 
Sd  the  administration  now  preferred  to  ^l^^^onsibUity  or  te  the  outdated,  out-  tagon  "Port  reg^^r^-  te  Congress^^^ 
rely  rather  on  tight  moneterypollc^  SeSineff^tlve  reactions  Government  '^^^^^^,^j?^^o^°^°^rhaI  nrbeS^^^^ 
Jn^orS^o^rbeTntltrSrq^^^^^  currentiy  exerc.e                        ^  ^^^^  -"-^-\~^^^ 
tion.  AS  to  the  burdens  these  can  be  se^n  J^^^f^.^^Te.  f^or  'it  is  going  to  be  orie  ^f °"„j^°„^,;?^gjf  c^oseTtS    horS  of 
in  Uie  severe  recession  in  tiie  building  Hi-  ^  realities  of  the  foreseeable  Piies  of  ner\e  gas  ciose  tu 
dustry.  the  hankniptcles  m  ^a^^  bus^  ?itme.    This    requires    Government    as  "^^^^^  ^^^^^^nt  passed  in  the  Senate 
nesses.  and  the  cft  to  the  taxpayers  In  ^^^^  employer  of  some,  particularly        ^^e  ^^/°J™'^J;  P^i^^tion  of  funds 

iSMsitt™:  SSSjfjfF  S=:«SS= 

part  of  the  price  ^crease  oi  every  item  proposals  are  harsh  and  in  some  ^^™  V^r  that  in  this  context  the 

SterXXrKTn?es.''pri^f??ced  instances  unpopular  m^iclne.  Wl^^hout  crystol^cl^r^  g,^L^  includes  its  Sta.tes 

rwrgls"an"dSfneS  character  Of  cost-  lon^e^^^ir^te^ni^^l^^^^^^  fSnSnSland   "°""^'°'"' 

-^e-rte^oSf  on    Govern-  ^^^^^^f^^^^.  ^^^^^^l^^^ 

-^e^SSn^Se   Government  -  Ag.  they  1..  te  .^^^^^^^^  ^^I^^JB^^^ 

''5iie  increase  in  the  Government  debt,  the  park  we  are  in.  We  must  move  the  nawa  hy  jend^rmg^^  ^^^^ 

that  is  in  1961  the  U.S.  debt  was  $289  ball.            ^^___^^_  ^^Quld  be  pointed  out  Uiat    burml    of 

hiUion  'and  the  average  length  of  obli-  _^  the  gas  in  the  ocean's  depths  is  likewise 

eat  SSs  was  4  ySIrTe  months.  in     SUPPORT     OP     THE     SENATO  ^^^  ^acceptable  alternative  because  of 

In  1970  the  U  S  debt  was  $370.9  bU-  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  15628— BA^  ^^g  contamination  to  our  environment 

lion  and  the  average  length  of  obUga-  ring  THE  TRANSPORT  OP  N^^  ^^at  would  Inevitably  result, 

tlons  was  3  years.  8  months.  GAS  FROM  OKINAWA  TO  JOHNS-        ^^  President  has  firmly  stated  his  m- 

Thls   means   that   in   1961   the  U.S.  TON  ISLAND  tention  not  to  use  these  nerve  gases,  and 
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deduct  the  amount  of  their  donations 
from  their  Federal  income  taxes. 

I  do  not  believe  our  Government 
should  encourage  and  subsidize  private 
segregated  schools  by  allowing  this  de- 
duction policy  to  continue.  Since  the 
Nixon  administration  has  not  taken  firm 
action  to  end  the  practice,  I  am  intro- 
ducing my  bill  to  provide  a  statutory  pro- 
hibition of  this  tax  subsidy. 

Many  Americans  were  appalled  recent- 
ly to  read  that  attorneys  representing 
t!ie  Federal  Government  had  argued  in 
court  that  tax  deductions  for  all-white 
private  schools  are  legnl  when  the 
sch'KiLs  were  created  to  avoid  desegre- 
sation.  Yet  this  is  what  an  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  General,  representing  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  did  before  the 
Federal  District  Court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  May  15,  1970. 

Despite  repeated  appeals  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  persisted  in  sup- 
porun?  this  policy,  which  has  seriously 
undermined  effort?  to  comply  with  the 
Constitution  by  desesregating  our  public 
schools.  There  have  been  reports  that 
the  Nixon  administration  planned  to  re- 
verse its  support  of  allowing  tax  deduc- 
tions, but  other  information  has  cast 
doubts  on  the  firmness  of  this  reported 
shift. 

The  existence  of  a  viable  public  school 
system,  open  to  all  students  on  an  equal 
basis,  is  too  vital  to  leave  to  the  Indecl- 
siveness  cf  an  administration  whose 
policy  apparently  wavers  in  each  move- 
ment of  the  political  winds.  Therefore.  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  act  immedi- 
ately to  prevent  Federal  supi)ort  of  ef- 
forts to  undermine  the  Supreme  Court's 
desegregation  rulings. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Internal  Re- 
venue code  to  provide  a  nondiscrimina- 
tion standard  for  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  A  gift  to  such  a  school 
could  not  be  considered  deductible  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes  unless  the 
school  had  been  certificated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  meeting  the 
nondiscriminatory  standard. 

To  obtain  certification,  a  school  would 
have  to  have  a  stated  policy  of  not  sub- 
jectiiii  any  student  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  discrimination  on  account  of  race. 

Certification  would  be  terminated  by 
tiic  Secretary  if  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission found  th^t/ihe  school  did  dis- 
criminate agairtst  black  students.  The 
finding  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  Commission's  own  investigation— 
either  through  public  hearings  or  exten- 
sive recordkeeping  requirements  imposed 
at  the  Commission's  option. 

This  provision  of  mj-  bill  in  effect  gives 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  authority 
to  decide  whether  a  school  discriminates 
against  black  students.  If  the  Commis- 
sion so  determines,  its  finding  would  be 
binding  on  the  Secretary  to  withdraw 
certification  of  the  school. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  prevent 
evasion  of  its  purposes  by  such  devices 
as  the  paper  transfer  of  assets  from  a 
predecessor  segregated  school. 

I  believe  this  legal  protection  is  vitally 
necessary  if  we  are  to  prevent  our  tax 
laws  from  being  used  to  thwai't  and  sub- 


vert the  lavs  of  tlie  land  The  integrity  of 
our  publ.c  policy  should  not  depend  on 
the  vagaries  of  Internal  Revenue  Service 
policy  but  instead  should  be  based  on 
firm  concepts  of  statutory  law. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  several  news  articles  giving 
further  background  on  this  matter,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  my  bill: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Po.<;t,  Feb.  14,  1970] 
Untted  States  Accents  T.\x  Ruling  On 
Segregated  Schools 
(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 

Tlie  government  has  decided  not  to  appeal 
a  court  freeze  en  federal  tax  e.'iemptlons  for 
the  ne-K  private,  segregated  schools  that  are 
sprinelng  up  in  Mississippi. 

But  the  Justice  Department  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  appeared  determined 
yesterday  to  continue  fighting  to  preserve 
existing  exemptions  for  the  private  schools 
that  have  teen  organized  In  prior  years  to 
help  wh'-te  parents  avoid  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school  with  Negr  es. 

In  a  countermove,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission yesterday  released  a  letter  to  the 
IRS — Its  sixth  letter  In  three  years  -  asking 
for  an  outright  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
granting  tax  exemptions  for  private  segre- 
gated schools  throughout  the  South. 

The  government  had  one  muiilh  to  appeal 
from  a  preliminary  Injunction  entered  Jan. 
13  by  a  special  three-Judge  federal  court  here 
granting  Negroes  from  Mississippi  part  of 
what  they  sought  In  a  broad  legal  attaclc  on 
federal  tax  benefits  that  aid  segregation.  But 
Solicitor  General  Erwln  N.  Grlswold,  after 
consultations  with  Justice  Department  and 
IRS  lawyers,  decided  to  let  the  time  expire 
without  seeking  Supreme  Court  review. 

It  wao  understood  that  Griswold's  action 
was  based  partly  on  the  difficult  task  the 
government  would  have  in  overturning  the 
non-final  order— proof  that  the  lower  court 
was  grossly  In  error. 

In  addition  Grlswold,  a  tax  specialist  and 
former  Harvard  law  dean,  took  the  position 
in  19G7  a.i  a  member  of  the  Civil  tax  status  of 
racially  discriminatory  schools  was  cloudy 
and  ought  to  be  cleared  up  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  case  remains  In  federal  district  court, 
where  tlie  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law,  representing  five  Negro 
families  from  Holmes  County,  Miss.,  are  ex- 
pected soon  to  press  their  claim  for  a  perma- 
nent, broad  injunction. 

(3overnrnent  spokesmen  declined  to  say 
how  the  Justice  Depai-tment  and  the  IRS 
would  respond  to  future  Lawyers  Committee 
motions,  but  the  federal  attorneys  have  thus 
far  refused  to  admit  facts  that  *ould  speed 
a  final  Judgment. 

For  example,  the  IRS  said  It  was  "without 
Information"'  about  the  plaintiffs'  complaint 
that  several  tax-exempt  academies  are  segre- 
gated and  therefore,  said  the  IRS,  it  was 
obliged  to  enter  a  formal  denial  to  that 
charge. 

Civil  rights  law>'ers  contend  that  IRS  could 
ascertain  this  important  fact  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  own  files  and  from  the 
government's  own  pleadings  in  other  school 
litigation  in  Mississippi. 

A  year  ago  the  Justice  Department  Joined 
with  Mississippi  Negroes  In  seeking  and  ob- 
taining a  court  order  striking  down  state  tui- 
tion grants  to  the  academies.  The  govern- 
ment contended  that  the  schools  were  segre- 
gated and  repeated  the  contention  Ln  arg^u- 
menta  last  week  against  the  state  legislature's 
latest  program  of  loans  to  replace  the  out- 
lawed grants. 

Some  government  officials  say  there  is  more 
at  sUke  than  aid  to  segregated  schooling  in 
the  lawsuits.  They  argue  that  if  the  Negroes 
prevail  on  their  theory — that  tax  exemptions 
are  legally  the  same  as  federal  subsidies — the 


Treasury  Department  will  be  beselged  on 
other  fronts  and  forced  to  re-examine  its  en- 
tire exemption  structtu-e. 

The  federal  court  here.  In  a  unanlmoua 
opinion  indicated  strongly  that  it  was  pre- 
pared to  uphold  the  Negroes  at  the  final  judg- 
ment stage.  It  said: 

"The  federal  government  is  not  constitu- 
tionally free  to  frustrate  the  only  constitu- 
tionally permissible  state  policy,  of  a  unitary 
(non-racial)  school  system,  by  providing  gov- 
ernment support  for  endeavors  to  continue 
under  private  auspices  the  kind  of  racially 
segregated  dual  school  system  the  state  for- 
merlv  supported." 

IRS  has  maintained  that  it  was  free  to 
errant  the  exemptions — which  allow  private 
donors  to  write  off  contributions  when  figur- 
ing their  Income  tax — as  long  as  no  "state 
action"  was  Involved  In  the  private  schools. 
The  temporary  tnjxmctlon  forbids  future  ex- 
emptions unless  IRS  affirmatively  finds  no 
purpose  of  evading  deregreg.atlon  require- 
ments. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  16.  1970] 

IRS   Deftnds    Tax-Exempt   Wnrrc    Schools 

(By  John  P.  McKenzle) 

Government  attorneys  argued  yesterday 
that  Wx  exemptions  for  all-white  private 
schools  are  legal,  even  if  the  schools  were 
created  to  avoid  desegregation. 

In  a  43-page  brief  filed  with  the  federal 
district  court  In  Washington,  the  Treasury 
Department  called  for  dismissal  of  a  suit 
ftled  on  behalf  of  Mississippi  black  students. 
The  suit  claims  that  the  tax  exemptions — as 
well  as  the  income  tax  deductions  claimed  by 
school  contributors — are  unconstitutional. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Johnnie  M. 
Walters,  representing  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  relied  heavily  on  language  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  May  4  decision  sustaining 
tax  exemptions  for  church  property. 

Walters  said  the  IRS,  rather  than  lending 
aid  to  racial  discrimination,  was  maintaining 
the  same  sort  of  "benevolent  neutrality" 
toward  non-profit  education  institutions  that 
the  high  court,  in  its  7-to-l  decision,  applaud- 
ed In  permitting  states  to  refrain  from  taxing 
religious  property. 

The  Negroes  have  faUed  to  prove  that  the 
tax  status  makes  a  major  difference  in 
whether  the  academies  survive  or  prosper. 
Walters  said.  A  special  three-judge  court,  In 
an  interim  ruling  In  January  forbidding  new 
exemptions  but  permitting  old  exemptions  to 
continue,  found  that  many  schools  were 
counting  heavily  on  the  tax  benefits  as  an 
Incentive  to  private  donors. 

The  Negroes,  represented  by  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  have 
moved  for  a  broad  final  order  to  disallow  the 
tax  benefits  as  Impermissible  assistance  to 
segregated  schooling  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  1964  civil  rights  act.  Walters  said 
the  case  should  be  dismissed. 

The  government  brief  refused  to  admit  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  actually  proven  that  the 
academies  have  a  policy  of  excluding  Negroes. 
In  other  litigation  the  Justice  Department  Is 
contending  that — because  the  schools  are 
part  of  a  program  of  evasion  of  public  school 
desegregation  orders — It  is  Illegal  for  state 
and  county  officials  to  make  tuition  loans  or 
pay  teacher  salaries. 

In  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  Lawyers  Committee 
said  it  Is  filing  an  additional  request  for 
a  still  broader  court  order  one  that  would 
prevent  further  spread  of  the  academy  move- 
ment through  a  $1.25  million  fund-raising 
*  drive  of  which  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  (D- 
Mlss.)  is  honorary  chairman. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  2,  1970] 

CruB  WHrrs  Academies  in  South,  Hill  Is 

Urged 

Reese  Cleghorn  of  the  Southern  Regional 

Council  called  on  Congress  yesterday  to  curb 
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the  growth  of  private  white  academies  which, 
he  said,  threaten  public  school  desegregation 
In  the  South. 

Cleghorn  told  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  that 
Congress  should  bar  federal  tax  exemptions 
for  academies  which  can't  show  that  they 
meet  minimal  standards  and  are  free  of 
racial  bias. 

A  firm  pollcv  on  exemptions  Is  being  de- 
bated now  by  Nixon  administration  lawyers 
who  contended  earlier  this  year  that  they 
were  legal  even  for  schools  created  to  avoid 
desegregation,  Cleghorn  said. 

LOCAL    TAX    EXEMPTIONS 

Cleghorn  also  asked  Congress  to  Insist  that 
the  Justice  Department  challenge  state  and 
local  property  tax  exemptions  for  all-white 
private  schools. 

New  federal  funds  proposed  to  aid  de- 
segregating public  schools  should  be  denied 
to  states  that  don't  set  minimal  educational 
standards  for  private  schools.  Cleghorn  said. 
They  should  also  be  denied,  he  added,  to 
state  and  local  school  systems  that  convey 
property  to  segregated  private  schools. 

The  Senate,  In  voting  a  first- installment 
$150  million  for  desegregation  aid  last  week. 
Included  a  ban  on  funds  for  school  systems 
that  convev  property  or  services  to  segre- 
gated academies  Final  action  awaits  a  House- 
Senate  conference. 

RAISING    ESTI^:.^TE 

Cleghorn  said  the  Atlanta-based  cotmcll, 
a  human  relations  research  and  information 
agency,  is  raising  its  rough  estimate  of  total 
enrollment  In  Southern  segregated  schools 
to  possibly  400,000  from  300,000. 

Wh;le  most  of  the  new  all-white  academies 
contend  they  were  created  for  "quality  edu- 
cation '  rather  than  preserving  segregation. 
Cleghorn  said,  many  are  In  makeshift  btiild- 
Ings  without  libraries,  laboratories  or  lunch- 
rooms. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  6, 1970) 
Dixie  GOP  Lobbies  Whtte  House  To  Allow 
"ACADEMT"  Tax  Deductions 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Powerful  Southern  Republican  politicians 
went  secretly  to  the  White  House  last  week 
In   a  last-ditch   attempt   to   talk   President 
Nixon   out   of   an   Imminent   policy    change 
that   would   deny   tax   deductions    for   con- 
tributions    to     mushrooming — and     segre- 
gated—private schools  in  the  South. 

With  Mr.  Nixon  in  San  Clemente,  the 
Southern  Republicans  took  their  highly  sen- 
sitive appeal  to  Peter  Planlgan.  the  White 
House  aide  coordinating  the  convulsive  tax- 
exemption  war  now  being  waged  for  the  Pres- 
ident's mind.  Planlgan  left  no  doubt  that 
he  personally  thinks  that  the  government 
should  stop  giving  financial  help  to  the 
private  white-only  "academies"  that  now 
have  a  total  enrollment  of  close  to  400.000 — 
the  last  defense  against  racial  Integration. 

But  Planlgan  left  a  crack  In  the  door,  and 
the  Southern  politicians,  with  powerful  al- 
lies within  the  administration,  stuck  their 
foot  in  it.  Thus,  at  this  writing,  the  Issue 
that  has  swirled  around  the  President  for 
months  pitting  department  against  depart- 
ment and  'WTilte  House  aides  against  each 
other,  is  still  not  wholly  resolved. 

Boiled  down,  the  Southern  argument  Is  a 
warning  to  Mr.  Nixon  that  ending  the  tax 
exemptions  by  administrative  decision  or  by 
joining  black  litigants  in  the  courts  would 
mark  a  drastic  reversal  of  the  Southern 
Strategy.  Further,  they  Insist,  It  would  be  to- 
consistent  with  the  Nixon  strategy  on  school 
desegregaUon,  which  Is  to  put  the  burden 
on  the  U.S.  courts  and  take  It  off  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Accordingly,  the  administration  should  do 
nothing   about   the    Southern    "academies" 


and  leave  the  decision  with  the  U.S.  courts. 
In  the  Green  case,  a  three-Judge  federal 
panel  issued  a  temporary  restraining  order 
In  January  enjoining  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment from  Issuing  any  more  certificates  of 
tax  exemption. 

If,  as  seems  highly  probable,  the  courts 
order  an  end  to  the  practice  for  good,  the 
Nixon  administration  cant  be  blamed.  That 
would  be  entirely  consistent,  the  Southern- 
ers argue,  with  Mr.  Nixon's  basic  school  de- 
segregatldn  strategy.  That  strategy  threw 
out  HEW's  guidelines,  so  hated  in  the  South, 
and  turned  the  problem  over  to  the  federal 

courts.  . 

But  Inconsistency  has  been  a  Nixon  ad- 
ministration way  of  life  on  the  tax-exemp- 
tion matter  as  well  as  other  political  con- 
cerns. Consider  the  almost  unbelievable 
back-and-forth,  up-and-down  record  on  tax 
exemptions  that  has  dramatized  this  battle 
for  the  President's  mind. 

Last  winter.  Southern  Republican  leaders 
received  personal  White  House  assurances 
that  there  would  be  no  administration  as- 
sault against  all-white  private  schools.  At  the 
very  same  time,  Robert  Finch,  then  Secretary 
of  HEW,  had  a  letter  drafted  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv  D.r.-ld  Kennedy  formally  asking 
an  end  to  tax-exemption  certificates  for  the 
proliferating  academies. 

Finch  lost  that  battle,  but  other  powerful 
opponents  of  tax  assistance  were  quietly  lay- 
ing plans  of  battle.  They  included  Randolph 
Thrower,  the  moderate  Republican  from 
AtlanU.  who  heads  Treastiry's  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

Thrower  had  held  up  several  applications 
for  the  certificates  on  his  own  authority, 
without  any  formal  presidential  decision,  be- 
fore the  Green  case  Injunction  was  Issued. 

But  when  the  Justice  Department  formally 
entered  the  Green  case  last  May  It  argued 
powerfully— to  the  dismay  of  admlnUtratlon 
moderates— that  tax  exemptions  were  per- 
fectly legal  even  for  academies  created  to 
avoid  desegregation. 

That  Jtistlce  Department  brief,  bitterly  at- 
tacked In  the  Northern  press,  also  Infuriated 
Pinch  (now  a  presidential  counsellor)  and 
other  White  House  liberals,  most  importantly 
Leonard  Garment.  Garment  and  Pinch,  with 
the  President's  full  approval,  began  shaping 
a  new  policy  totally  at  odds  with  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell's  Justice  Department. 
Last  week,  Justice  Department  lawyers 
were  scheduled  to  repeat  their  original  pro- 
tax  exemption  argtiment  In  the  continuing 
court  battle.  At  the  last  moment,  Mitchell 
asked  for  a  delay— presumably  to  give  him 
time  for  an  about-face  conforming  to  a  new 
White  House  policy  of  opposition  to  any 
more  tax  exemptions. 

Then  the  Southerners  arrived  In  Planl- 
gan's  White  House  office  and  opened  the 
door  a  crack.  Considering  the  confused,  am- 
biguous bungling  that  has  marked  the  tor- 
tured policymaking  on  tax-exemptions  In  the 
past,  only  a  fool  would  try  to  predict  what 
Mr.  Nixon  will  finally  do. 


H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  disallow  any  deduction  for  con- 
tributions to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  which  discriminate  on  the  grounds 
of  race 

Be  ti  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1964 
(relating  to  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion) is  amended  by  redoalgnatlng  subsec- 
tions (1)  and  (j)  as  subsections  (])  and  (k), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Nondiscrimination  Requirement  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. — 

"(1)  Requirement  of  nondiscrimination 
certificate. — 


"(A)  General  rule.— A  contribution  or 
gift  to  or  for  the  use  of  an  Ineligible  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  shaU  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  charitable  contribution 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (c). 

"(B)  Definitions. — For  purpoeea  of  this 
subsection: 

"(1)  Ineligible  elementary  or  secondary 
school.— The  term  'Ineligible  elementary  or 
secondary  school'  means  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  with  respect  to  which  a 
nondiscrimination  certificate  has  not  been 
Issued  under  paragraph  (2)  or  with  respect 
to  which  such  a  certificate  is  not  in  effect 
at  the  time  the  gift  or  contribution  is  made. 
"(11)  Elementary  or  secondary  school. — 
The  term  elementary  or  secondary  school' 
means  an  educational  institution  (as  defined 
in  section  151(e)  (4) )  which  provides  educa- 
tion at  any  grade  between  grades  1  and  12. 
inclusive. 

"(2)  Issuance  of  nondiscrimination  oer- 
tlacate.— The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
I'sue  a  nondiscrimination  certificate  with 
respect  to  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
If— 

"(A)  such  school  does  not  subject  any 
student,  applicant  for  admission  to  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race. 

"(B)  such  school  gives  notice  of  Its  policy 
to  complv  with  tbe  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A'i  in  a  manner  reasonably  calctilated 
to  apprise  the  public  of  such  policy,  and 

"(C)  no  certificate  Issued  under  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  such  school  (or  any 
predecessor  school  which  used  substantially 
the  same  facilities  as  such  school)  has  been 
terminated  under  paragraph  (3)  within  the 
two-year  period  preceding  the  Issuance  of 
such  certificate. 

"(3)  Termination  of  certificate. — A  certif- 
icate issued  under  paragraph  (2  t  with  respect 
to  a  school  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  at  such  time  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission notifies  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
that  the  Commission  has  determined  under 
paragraph  (4)  that — 

"(A)  such  school  has  not  compiled  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  (A) .  or 

"(B)  such  school  has  failed  to  keep  rec- 
ords required  by  paragraph  (4)  or  to  permit 
access  thereto. 

"(4)  Determination  of  noncompliance. — 
Whenever  on  the  basis  of  one  or  more  com- 
plaints or  other  available  information,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  finds  that  there  is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  has  not  compUed  with  the 
requirement  of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  the  Com- 
mission may — 

"(A)  require  such  school  to  keep  records 
for  each  semester  or  term  showing  the  num~^ 
ber  of  students  who  have  applied  to  such 
institution  (identlfyUig  them  by  race),  and 
the  number  admitted  (identified  by  race), 
together  with  the  reasons  for  nonadmlsslon 
In  each  instance,  cr 

"(B)  hold  a  hearing  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing a  determination  on  the  record  as  to 
whether  the  Institution  has  compUed  with 
the  requirement  of  paragraph  (2)  (A) . 
If  the  Commission  determines  In  a  hearing 
conducted  under  subparagraph  (B)  that  the 
school  has  net  compiled  with  such  require- 
ment the  Commission  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retarj-  or  his  delegate.  If  the  Commission  de- 
termines (after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing)  that  a  school  has  faUed  to  keep  rec- 
ords as  required  by  subparagraph  (A)  or  to 
permit  the  Commission  reasonable  access 
thereto  the  Commission  shall  so  notify  the 
Secreui?  or  his  delegate.  Any  determination 
made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject 
to  judicial  review  to  the  district  courts. 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  contributions 
made  more  than  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST.  JR.. 
MAKES  A  BALANCED  AND 
THOUGHTFUL  APPRAISAL  OP  THE 
CURRENT  SnUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  when  all  of  us  look  for  thoughtful, 
objective,  and  balanced  comments  on  the 
major  question  still  facing  our  coimtry. 
the  situation  in  Vietnam— and  when  we 
find  them  all  too  rarely— I  am  especially 
happy  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  a  very  thoughtful 
balanced  and.  I  believe,  sound  appraisal 
of  where  we  stand  today  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  was  written  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  Jr..  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  and  it  appeared  in 
the  Albanj'  Times  Union,  in  my  State  of 
New  York,  on  July  8,  1970. 

Under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  Mr.  Hearsts 
"Editor's  Report"  at  this  point. 

Some  Thotjghts  About  Vietn.am 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 
Saigon.— Completing  a  week  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  and  a  total  of  two  weeks  out 
here  In  Asia.  I  think  It  best  to  get  some 
thoughts  oS  my  mind  and  on  paper  because 
by  the  time  Sunday  rolls  around  my  son, 
Willie,  and  I,  and  Joe  Kingsbury  Smith  will 
be  m  Israel. 

Bob  Consldlne  leaves  us  here  and  heads 
home  via  Hong  Kong.  Toyko.  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, taking  with  him  a  darling  UttJe  18- 
momh-old  Vietnamese  orphan  girl.  Ngo  Tal 
Lam  (Buttons  for  short).  She  has  been 
adopted  by  Air  Force  CapUln  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Peck,  of  Austin.  Texas.  The  Captain 
served  In  Vietnam  and  knows  how  urgent  is 
the  need  of  help  for  those  Vietnamese  or- 
phans, many  of  whom  were  fathered  by  GI's 
who  served  or  died  in  Vietnam. 

Since  It  makes  more  sense  to  write  about 
Asia  from  here  than  from  the  Middle  East, 
I  am  doing  this  midweek  column  before 
flying  to  Tel  Aviv. 

We  have  met  and  talked  with  many  knowl- 
edgeable people.  Including  my  friend  Vice 
President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  of  Vietnam  as  well 
as  Ambassadors  Ellsworth  Bunker,  Samuel 
Berger,  and  William  Colby.  Also.  General 
George  S.  Brown,  who  commands  the  7th  Air 
Force,  and  General  William  L.  Rossen.  the 
acting  commanding  general  of  all  American 
forces  In  Vietnam.  General  Crelghton  W. 
Abrams  was  In  Tokyo,  recuperating  from  a 
minor  operation.  All  these  plus  those  previ- 
ously noted  in  Cambodia,  Hong  Kong  and 
Tokyo. 

Putting  all  these  talks  together  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  accomplishing  In  Vietnam  what  we 
came  over  here  for  in  the  first  place- 
namely  to  keep  South  Vietnam  from  being 
overrtin  and  conquered  by  the  Communist 
of  North  Vietnam. 

That  In  a  nutshell  has  been  the  name  of 
the  game  all  along.  God  alone  knows  the 
road  has  been  dark  and  dreary  and  tragic, 
and  the  end  seemed  always  just  around  the 
corner.  Add  to  this  the  growing  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm at  home,  plus  what  to  me  has  been 
the  almost  treacherous,  certainly  always 
defeatist  utterances  by  people  In  high  places. 
Finally,  the  self-imposed  military  restric- 
tions placed  upon  our  commanders,  forcing 
them  to  fight  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
their  back,  as  it  were.  No  wonder  it  has  taken 
so  long  and  seemed  at  times  so  hopeless. 

It  Is  not  hopeless  now.  I  think  there  Is  a 
better  than  even  chance  that  South  Vietnam 
will  be  able  to  remain  free  even  after  we  have 
pulled  out  the  bulk  of  our  forces,  though  we 


may  have  to  keep  about  50,000  troops  here 
as  we  have  done  In  South  Korea  for  the  past 
20  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  underesti- 
mated the  strength,  determination  and  tac- 
tical cunning  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  forces  In  the  early  stages  of  our 
involvement.  They  had  the  country  almost  In 
their  grasp  in  1963.  The  South  Vietnamese 
army,  lis  morale  at  a  very  low  ebb,  was  on 
the  verge  of  collapst.  with  nepotism  and 
poor  military  leadership  in  its  top  command. 
Finally,  there  was  continuous  disunity  and 
even  assassination  In  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

That  was  the  picture  when  President  John- 
son first  ordered  American  combat  troops  in 
to  save  South  Vietnam  from  Communist  con- 
quest. Our  men  came  in  here  as  they  went  to 
Europe  In  1917  and  again  in  World  War  II 
to  preserve  the  principle  of  seli-determina- 

tlon. 

The  Communists  have  been  unable  to 
mount  a  major  offensive  in  South  Vietnam 
for  months  now.  They  potentially  have  the 
capability  for  another  Tet-type  offensive,  but 
again  our  military  commanders  are  confident 
the  Commumst  forces  would  suffer  the  same 
disastrous  setback. 

For  the  present,  they  have  reverted  to 
small  unit,  gxierrllla  warfare  tacUcs.  Even 
these  operations  have  been  diminishing. 

The  long-promised  pacification  program  is 
progressing.  soUdlv  and  effectively,  and  the 
government  is  regaining  control  of  the  coun- 
tryside. The  Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia have  been  smashed,  and  the  enemy 
forces  suffered  a  setback  as  a  result  of  Pres- 
ident Nlxons  proper  and  polltlcaUy  coura- 
geous decision  to  send  troops  into  that 
neighboring  state. 

From  our  talks  in  Phnom  Penh,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  If  we  and  our  Asian  allies 
have  the  good  sense  to  send  all  possible  mili- 
tary aid— and  in  our  case  this  means  only 
arms  and  equipment— to  the  new  anti-Com- 
munist Cambodian  government,  we  will  be 
able  to  keep  that  country  free  as  well. 

As  Vice  President  Ky  revealed  in  his  talk 
with  us  in  Saigon,  South  Vietnam  has  pro- 
posed a  military  alliance  with  Thailand  and 
Cambodia  aimed  at  establishing  a  common 
defense  bulwark  that  would  protect  Cam- 
bodia, and.  In  fact,  all  three  countries  from 
Communist  conquest. 

On  our  part,  we  should  rescind  our  exist- 
ing military  aid  agreement  with  Thailand 
which  prohibits  their  forces  from  using  our 
military  equipment  outside  their  bodies.  The 
one  thing  that  we  have  been  urging  most 
strongly  Is  that  the  Asians  defend  them- 
selves. 

South  Vietnam,  Thailand  and  Cambodia 
are  eager  to  do  so  now,  and  we  should  lose 
no  time  to  help  them  do  so. 

Marshal  Ky  and  I  first  met  about  five  years 
ago.  At  that  time  he  alone  was  running  the 
country  as  premier  and  commanding  general 
of  the  Air  Forces,  a  dual  post  he  held  from 
June,  1965,  to  October,  1967.  I  liked  him  from 
the  moment  we  met.  It  is  true  that  for  a 
leader  of  a  nation  in  such  dire  trouble,  he 
was  at  that  time  pretty  young,  rather  flam- 
boyantly dressed  and  Inclined  to  be  a  little 
flip. 

in  the  fall  of  1967,  Vietnam  had  a  proper 
national  election.  It  was  felt  by  the  Viet- 
namese and  our  own  people  that  it  would  be 
more  seemly  for  Ky  to  run  as  vice  president 
and  for  an  older  man,  more  experienced  In 
administration,  to  guide  the  ship  of  state 
through  the  stormy  weather  ahead. 

Ky  accepted  this  role  In  a  gesture  which 
I  believe  to  be  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  military  dictatorships.  It  was  an  act  of 
pure  patriotism  In  the  Interest  of  politically 
unifying  the  country,  and  should  have  been 
hailed,  as  It  was  by  me,  as  the  act  of  a  big 
man.  Am  sorry  to  say.  though,  that  the 
crlttca  of  the  war  have  consistently  dis- 
credited the  Integrity  of  the  two  principals. 
Since  that  time,  Ky  has  matured  a  lot. 


and  become  much  more  fluent  In  the  English 
language.  He  now  displays  a  knowledgeable 
concern  for  the  future  economic  stability  of 
his  coimtry  rather  than  Just  a  feeling  for  the 
military  aspect. 

Typical  of  this  derring-do  warrier,  he  ar- 
rived Just  after  us  in  a  helicopter,  which  he 
set  down  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  presiden- 
tial palace.  With  him  was  the  beautiful  wife, 
who  sat  with  us  for  the  first  part  of  the 
interview  before  having  to  leave  to  hostess 
a  tea  for  the  foreign  ministers'  wives. 

Now  only  40,  I  would  certainly  think  this 
young  \1ce  president  will  follow  in  President 
Nixon's  footsteps  and  one  day  be  the  chief 
of  state. 

Vice  President  Ky  still  thinks — and  so  do 
I — that  this  war  will  end  by  slowly  petering 
out  as  the  north  realizes  that  it  cannot  con- 
quer the  south  militarily.  There  may  be  a  few 
more  years  of  guerrilla  fighting  by  the  Viet 
Cong,  but  I  think  this  Is  a  more  realistic 
view  than  to  expect  North  Vietnam,  which 
has  lost  nearly  a  million  men  in  this  vain 
struggle,  to  formally  acknowledge  what 
amounts  to  failure. 

Then  will  come  elections,  internationally 
inspected  I  hope,  to  avoid  subsequent  carp- 
ing. There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  in  such  a  proper  election,  the  Commu- 
nists would  not  poll  more  than  15  per  cent 
or  20  per  cent. 

.Ml  things  considered.  I  can't  but  commend 
to  you  President  Nixon's  present  policy  of 
gradually  withdrawing  our  combat  troops 
and  turning  the  ground  fighting  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

If  we  have  the  patience  and  good  sense  to 
continue  providing  air  and  logistical  support 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  I  am  con- 
fident they  can  defend  their  country  them- 
selves. 

Only  thus  will  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives 
by  some  40,000  young  Americans  not  have 
been  in  vain. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  attention  of  this  Nation  has 
focused  recently  on  the  environmental 
crisis — the  pollution  of  air  and  water, 
and  the  destruction  of  natural  resources. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  this  emphasis  on 
environmental  problems  fails  to  give 
sufBcient  recognition  to  the  pertinent 
question  of  occupational  safety  and 
health.  It  is  ironic  that  one  of  the  key 
areas  of  environmental  pollution  is  in 
the  workplace,  and  yet  this  distiguished 
body  has  failed  to  respond  to  this  aspect 
of  the  problem. 

Our  environment  is  not  solely  the  air 
we  breathe  traveling  to  and  from  work. 
It  is  also  the  air  we  breathe  at  work. 
This  issue — the  health  and  safety  of  the 
American  working  man  and  woman — is 
the  most  crucial  issue  in  the  whole  en- 
vironmental question,  because  it  is  out 
of  the  working  place  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  pollution  arises. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  I  presided  over  15  days  of 
public  hearings  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  and  I  was  appalled  at  the 
slaughter  taking  place  in  our  factories 
and  on  our  farms.  Every  hour  eight  work- 
ers are  killed  and  over  1,100  are  disabled 
In  Job-related  accidents.  In  only  4  years 
time  as  many  p>eople  die  because  of  their 
employment  as  have  been  killed  in  almost 
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a  decade  of  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  In  dollar  and  cents  terms,  over 
$1.5  billion  is  wasted  annually  in  lost 
wages ;  and  S8  billion  is  lost  to  the  econ- 
omy. The  days  of  lost  productivity 
through  accidents  and  illness  are  10  times 
greater  than  loss  from  strikes. 

After  careful  study  of  the  hearing 
record  and  consideration  of  the  views  of 
all  the  witnesses.  I  prepared  and  intro- 
duced a  draft  bill  to  my  subcommittee. 
This  bill.  H.R.  16785.  was  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  and  recently  reported 
from  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. The  report  filed  today  gives  a  de- 
tailed outline  of  the  bill  as  well  as  the 
pertinent,  and  may  I  say,  gruesome  sta- 
tistics on  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  situation  in  this  Nation.  I  call  this 
document  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

H.R.  16785  is  designed  to  end  this 
shameful  waste  of  life  and  limb  in  Ameri- 
can workplaces  without  placing  tmequi- 
table  burdens  on  employers.  It  is,  indeed, 
mv  aim  to  have  employees  and  employers 
arid  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
cooperate  to  insure  the  fair  administra- 
tion of  this  act.  To  that  end  I  have  pro- 
vided that  both  the  employees  and  the 
employers  have  recourse  to  the  courts  and 
are  fully  protected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Adrninistrative  Procedure  Act. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  set  Federal  safety  and  health 
standards  based  on  recommendations 
submitted  to  him  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee and  after  formal  public  hearings 
where  all  interested  parties  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  testify. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor and  his  advisory  committees  in 
formulating  standards.  H.R.  16785  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  conduct  research 
and  develop  criteria,  particularly  con- 
cerning the  new  problems  created  by 
technology  as  well  as  motivational  and 
behavioral  factors  involved  in  on-the-job 
safety. 

In  this  regard.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  each  year  approxi- 
mately 600  new  chemicals  are  introduced. 
This  subcommittee  learned  that  there 
are  presently  6,000  chemicals  in  use,  yet 
health  authorities  have  threshhold  limit 
values  for  only  about  500.  Because  of  this 
extremely  hazardous  situation,  H.R. 
16785  provides  for  the  Secretaries  of  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  procedures  to  enable  employ- 
ers to  measure  and  record  exposure  to 
atmospheric  dangers  and  make  these 
findings  available  to  employees. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  H.R.  16785.  must  also 
publish  a  list  of  all  known  or  potentially 
toxic  substances  and  concentrations  at 
which  toxicity  occurs.  Within  60  days 
after  the  determination  of  danger  levels, 
no  employer  shall  require  his  employees 
to  be  exposed  to  such  toxic  substances 
unless  notified  of  the  danger  and  precau- 
tions are  taken  for  safe  use.  An  exposed 
employee  may  absent  himself  ■without 
risk  of  harm  for  the  period  necessary  to 
avoid  danger,  without  loss  of  compensa- 
tion. 

H.R,  16785  does  not  repeal  any  other 
Federal  laws  prescribing  safety  or  health 
requirements,  but  requires   the  Secre- 


tary of  Labor  to  report  to  Congress 
within  3  years  his  recommendations  for 
avoiding  duplication. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  the  pwissage 
of  H.R.  16785  to  protect  the  lives  of 
America's  80  million  working  men  and 
women.  It  makes  little  sense  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  dirty  air  spewing  forth  from 
smokestacks  without  seeking  solutions 
to  the  contaminated  environment  Inside 
the  factory. 

To  illustrate  the  urgency  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  want  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  a  few  recent  on-the-job  acci- 
dents. Here  on  the  very  doorstep  of  the 
Capitol,  in  McLean,  one  man  died  and 
two  were  injured  while  fixing  a  blocked 
sewage  pipe: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  19,  1970] 
CoNTRACTOB.  28,  Killed,  Two  Injttbed  in 

Cavb-in 
A  28-year-old  plumbing  contractor  from 
Manassas  was  killed  and  two  other  workmen 
injured  yesterday  In  McLean  when  red  clay 
caved  in  aroimd  a  12-foot  hole  they  had  dug 
to  fix  a  blocked  sewage  pipe. 

Police  Identified  the  dead  man  as  Herbert 
L.  Wilkinson,  the  owner  of  H.  L.  Wilkinson 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Co.  In  Manassas.  Two 
of  his  employees.  Avery  P.  Greer.  29.  of  Ma- 
nassas, and  James  R.  Heflln,  33,  of  Amlsvllle. 
Va..  were  treated  for  minor  Injuries  at  Pair- 
fax  Hospital  and  released. 

The  cave-In  occurred  about  11:30  ajn.  In 
front  of  a  town  house  at  7371  Hallcrest  Dr. 
In  the  76-unlt  Hallcrest  Heights  development 
Just  north  of  the  western  end  of  Old  Chain 
Bridge  Road. 

R.  C.  Wlnt«rbottom,  construction  super- 
intendent of  the  uncompleted  development, 
said  he  warned  workers  against  all  getting 
in  the  hole  at  the  same  time  about  16  to  20 
minutes  before  the  accident. 

Winterbottom  Is  employed  by  the  Hallcrest 
Heights  Joint  Venture,  which  had  subcon- 
tracted the  plumbing  work  at  the  develop- 
ment to  the  Wilkinson  firm. 

There  was  no  protective  shoring  In  the 
hole.  Lefton  Poltz,  a  Fairfax  County  con- 
struction safety  engineer,  said  the  accident 
"could  have  been  prevented"  with  proper 
shoring,  which  he  said  Is  required  by  state 
law  unless  the  hole  Is  stirrounded  by  solid 
rock. 

James  W.  Reld,  a  resident  of  the  town 
house  at  7371  Hallcrest  Dr.,  said  he  heard 
the  workers'  cry  for  help  and  immediately 
ran  outside  half -dressed  and  "dug  around  to 
get  (Greer's)  face  free."  The  other  two  men 
were  covered  up  to  their  upper  torso  he  said. 
Reld,  an  Investment  official  for  a  Minneap- 
olis oil  company,  said  he  Initially  thought 
Wilkinson  was  only  unconscious.  Medical  ex- 
aminer Claude  Cooper  later  ruled  that  Wil- 
kinson died  of  lack  of  oxygen. 

About  five  feet  of  the  lO-by-8-foot  hole 
appeared  to  have  been  filled  by  the  cave-In 
hampering  rescue  workers  from  the  McLean 
and  Dunn  Lorlng  volunteer  fire  departments. 
Police  said  Greer  and  Heflln  were  removed 
within  15  minutes  of  the  accident,  but  Wil- 
kinson's body  was  not  removed  for  about  60 
minutes. 

Wilkinson  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  company  officials  said. 

Death  and  disability  from  job-related 
accidents  know  no  boimdaries.  In  the 
farming  heartland  of  this  Nation  2  weeks 
ago,  five  workers  lives  were  snuffed  out 
in  the  collapse  of  a  grain  elevator  in  a 
small  town  in  northwest  Iowa: 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  20,  1970 J 
Pivs  Dix  w  OxKTS  Elevator 

Albest  Crrr,  Iowa,  June  19. — At  least  flv* 
peraonB  were  killed  today  when  a  160  foot 
grain  elevator  under  construction  collapsed 


In  this  northwest  Iowa  town  of  700.  At  least 
flve  bodies  had  been  carried  out  of  the  rub- 
ble by  early  afternoon  and  Buena  Vista 
County  Hospital  said  It  had  received  two 
persons  Injured  In  the  collapse  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

Last  month  in  the  shadow  of  Kennedy 
International  Airport  accumulated  gases 
in  a  sewage-treatment  plant  caused  an 
explosion  which  resulted  in  injury  to  13 
persons,  two  who  were  plant  employees. 
Eleven  other  men  and  women  were  also 
injured,  passengers  in  a  passing  bus  and 
a  hotel  employee: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  17.  19701 

Thirteen    Injuked   ut   Blast   at   a   Sewage 

Plant  at  Kenkedt  Airpobt 

Thirteen  persons  were  slightly  Injured  and 
a  sewage-treatment  plant  near  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  was  heavUy  damaged  last 
night  In  an  explosion  apparently  caused  by 
accumulated  gases. 

The  police  at  the  scene  said  that  shortly 
after  7:30  P.M.  an  explosion  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works'  treatment  plant  at 
150  South  Conduit  Avenue,  at  134th  Street, 
blew  holes  In  the  building's  brick  walls, 
opened  up  large  cracks  and  sprayed  broken 
glass  over  a  one-block  area. 

The  foreman  of  the  plant.  William  Borfltz, 
said  he  noticed  a  strong  odor  of  gas  shortly 
before  the  explosion  and  ordered  his  men 
to  evacuate  the  site.  As  they  were  leaving. 
he  said,  the  explosion  occurred. 

Two  plant  employes.  10  passengers  In  a 
passing  bus  and  an  employe  at  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel  a  block  away,  were  Injured 
slightly  by  flying  glass.  All  were  treated  and 
released  at  the  airport  medical  center. 

Windows  at  the  hotel  were  also  blown  In. 
A  small  fire  at  the  nearby  Department  of 
Sanitation  truck  garage  was  quickly  extin- 
guished by  firemen. 

An  Inspector  from  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  was  sent  to  the  scene  to  Inspect 
the  buUding  and  see  if  it  was  still  structtir- 
ally  safe. 

A  police  official  said  the  explosion  had  been 
caused  by  some  sort  of  gas,  either  collected 
sewer  gas  from  the  plant  Itself,  or  gasoline 
fumes  leaking  Into  sewer  pipes  from  nearby 
gas  stations. 

Hotel  employes  said  that  an  odor  of  gas 
had  hung  over  the  area,  usually  permeated 
with  the  smell  of  sewage,  all   afternoon. 

An  automobile  parked  near  the  plant  was 
overturned  by  the  blast.  Consolidated  Edison 
crews  were  sent  to  the  scene  to  test  for 
possible  additional  gas  accumulations. 

Meanwhile,  four  highway  construction 
workers  in  the  State  of  Maine  plunged  to 
their  death  while  engaged  In  building  a 
bridge: 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  25,  1970] 

PouB  Workmen  Killed  in  a  Fall  From  Span 

Over  Maine  River 

Kittery,  Me.,  June  24. — Four  construc- 
tion workers  plunged  nearly  100  feet  to  their 
death  today  when  the  staging  on  the  un- 
der side  of  a  bridge  from  Battery  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  collapsed. 

Witnesses  said  that  eight  men  fell  from 
the  sliding  scaffolding  when  two  of  the  sup- 
porting I-beams  gave  way. 

Six  other  workers,  clinging  to  remnants 
of  the  collapsed  staging,  were  rescued  by  fire- 
men using  ladders. 

Three  clung  precariously  to  a  narrow 
girder  for  more  than  an  hour  until  rescued. 
Another  dangled  for  two  hours  when  his 
arm  became  ensnarled  In  rigging. 

Seven  workers  were  injured,  five  seriously, 
police  said. 

Those  killed  were  Identified  as  Noel  A. 
Dube.  32  years  old;  Michael  A.  Wood.  23; 
Oeorge  B.  Dlnsmore.  29:  and  Karl  Koskl,  30. 

The  accident  occtirred  on  the  Maine  side 
of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  PUcataqua  Rlv- 
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er.  The  slx-Iane.  $50-mllllon  bridge  Is  sched- 
uled   to    be    opened    sometime    In    1972. 

Those  Involved  In  the  accident  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Clanbro  Corporation  of  Pltts- 
fleld.  Mo" 

WUllam  Lorenz,  26.  of  Portsmouth,  said 
he  was  on  the  staging  when  he  looked  up 
and  saw  a  piece  of  steel  begin  to  buckle. 

"I  made  a  mad  Jump  and  grabbed  a  ver- 
tical beam."  he  said.  "I  shimmed  up  the 
thing  about  15  feet  until  I  reached  a  hori- 
zontal bar  that  I  could  cllna;  to  Then  I  Just 
hung  on.  I'm  lucky  to  be  alive  I  don't  know 
how  I  hung  on." 

Mr.  Lorenz  was  rescued  by  firemen  using 
aerial  ladders 

He  said  another  worker,  who  also  was 
clinclr.g  to  a  bar,  Anally  fell 

H.arry  Cook,  the  Maine  Highway  Commis- 
sion Inspector.  s.\ld  he  raced  out  from  his 
field  oflice  In  time  to  see  one  worker  slide 
off    the   dangling    platform    and   fall. 

The  bridge,  under  construction  for  more 
than  a  vear.  extends  from  the  Portsmouth 
rotary-  on  r.S  95  to  Klttery.  and  is  high 
enough  to  permit  passage  of  heavy  ships. 

David  H.  Stevens,  chalnnan  of  thp  state 
Hlehway  Commission,  said  the  accident  wa.? 
under  Investigation. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  fatalities,  a  few 
of  the  'Statistics.  They  represent  far  more 
than  mere  numl)ers.  They  are  the  lives 
cf  America's  working  men  and  women. 
I  ask  my  colleasues.  are  we  going  to  let 
the  los!5  of  life  and  limb  be  the  byprod- 
uct of  modem  industrial  production  and 
mechanized  agriculture? 

I  intend  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  con- 
tinue bringing  these  statistics  of 
slaughter  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  the  opportunity  now 
to  end  this  shameful  tragedy  by 
pasoin.?  H.R.  16785,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  respond  to  this  vital  need  for 
legislation  to  protect  America's  workers. 


PRESSURE  POLITICS 

•  Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permi-^sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.* 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  have  advised  me  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urbsin  Development  have  used  pres- 
sure either  directlv  or  indirectly  on  them 
to  %-ote  agp.irk^t  the  so-called  Cocper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  While  my  position  was  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment,  I  abhor 
such  tactics.  For  a  member  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  attempt  to  blackmail  any 
representative  of  the  American  people  in 
Congress  by  implied  threats  to  withhold 
benefits  from  his  district  or  to  offer  tax- 
paid  Crovemment  projects  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  abhorrent.  I  detest  this  prac- 
tice and  any  further  use  of  it  should  be 
met  with  appropriate  congressional 
action. 

LEGISLATION  TO  TERMINATE  AS- 
SIGNMENT OF  DRAFTEES  TO 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  OTTINGEai  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter .  ) 

Mr.  OTTINGEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  terminate 
the  assignment  of  draftees  to  duty  In 
Southeast  Asia  without  specific  congres- 


sional authorization.  This  legislation  will 
act  as  reassertion  of  congressional  pre- 
rogative in  the  vital  area  of  the  draft 
and  will  provide  an  important  impetus 
toward  ending  the  'peacetime"  draft  and 
establishing  an  all-volunteer  Army. 

With  oiu-  reduced  troop  strength  in  In- 
dochina and  with  the  President's  pledge 
to  withdraw  another  150.000  Americans 
in  the  next  12  months,  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  halt  the  practice  of  sending  in- 
ductees, so  many  of  whom  are  opposed  to 
the  war.  to  serve  in  that  theater.  By  mid- 
1971,  according  to  our  timetable.  Ameri- 
can troop  strength  in  Indocliina  wUl  be 
down  to  284.000,  about  265,000  below  our 
past  maximum  level.  Since  approximately 
115,000  of  the  302,000  American  Army 
personnel  in  Southeast  A5ia  are  draftees, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  could  bring  them  all 
heme  among  the  planned  150,000  return- 
ees, as  well  as  provide  that  no  more  draft- 
ees will  be  sent  into  the  combat  zone  as 
replacements. 

Mr,  Speaker,  draftees  have  been  bear- 
ing a  disproportionate  burden  in  that 
agonizing  war,  suffering  more  than  half 
the  deaths  while  comprising  only  25  per- 
cent of  our  total  militarj'  personnel  who 
have  served  Ln  Southeast  Asia.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  draft  with  its  many  in- 
equities is  a  major  source  of  unrest 
among  our  Nation's  youth,  particularly 
those  who  feel  strongly  that  our  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  is  immoral  and  not  in 
America's  best  interest.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  the  legitimacy  of 
youthful  opposition  to  the  war  by  broad- 
ening the  criteria  for  conscientious  ob- 
jection, and  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  now  initiate  steps  to  move  toward 
an  all-volimtoer  force  as  we  complete  our 
hoped-for  disengagement. 

I  have  long  advocated  an  all-volunteer 
Army,  and  I  Intend  to  sponsor  legislation 
to  end  the  draft  in  the  near  future,  but 
until  we  can  effectuate  this  important 
reform,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
could  do  much  to  ease  the  tensions  and 
agonizing  decisions  young  people  have  to 
msike  with  the  constant  realization  that 
they  may  be  called  to  fight  in  a  war  to 
which  they  are  adamantly  opposed.  So 
long  as  conscription  is  still  tlie  law,  legis- 
lation to  exempt  draftees  from  combat 
could  serve  as  a  bridge  to  that  time  when 
we  shall,  hopefully,  have  a  volunteer 
military.  The  Gates  Commission  report 
revealed  that  only  a  small  increase  in  re- 
cruiting expenditures  could  increase  en- 
listments by  10  to  20  percent,  more  than 
enough  to  fulfill  our  current  and  antici- 
pated national  defense  needs.  By  raising 
pay  levels  and  instituting  other  reforms 
to  make  military  life  more  attractive  as 
a  career,  measures  which  I  have  pro- 
posed and  which  the  President  has  also 
endorsed,  we  can  look  forward  to  allow- 
ing the  Selective  Service  Act  to  lapse 
when  its  current  authorization  expires 
on  June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  prevent 
the  expenditure  of  funds  after  date  of 
enactment  to  send  any  draftees  to  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  or  Thailand, 
unless  such  action  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress  later.  I  believe  that  we 
have  every  justification  for  accomplish- 
ing our  combat  troop  reductions  first  by 
removing  Inductees  from  the  war  zone. 
Passage  of  this  bUI  would  be  Instrumen- 
tal in  reducing  the  tensions  which  have 


rent  this  coimtry  over  the  war  issue,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  pressing 
for  early  hearings. 
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and  the  trip  home,  blond  Candy  Meek.  18. 
of  Flrebaugh,  Calif.,  had  tears  In  her  eyes. 

"I've  worked  practically  all  my  life  In  my 
parents'  shoe  store  to  save  for  this  trip."  she 
said  "I  wonder  If  I'll  be  able  to  come  again." 


STRANDED  STUDENTS  PROMPT 
LEGISLATIVE    ACTION 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day I  spoke  on  the  floor  concerning  the 
3,000  American  students  who  were 
stranded  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  fi- 
nancial coDapse  of  the  World  Academy 
Schools  for  Foreign  Study,  the  travel 
agency  which  arranged  the  study  tours. 
Today's  Washington  Post  carries  a 
story  of  the  emergency  airlift  of  183  of 
tliese  students  from  Switzerland.  Some 
of  these  students  had  been  saving  money 
for  years  in  order  to  make  the  trip.  This 
all  went  for  naught  as  a  result  of  th« 
unscrupulous  or  unsophisticated  man- 
agement of  World  Academy,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
each  of  my  colleagues  asking  for  cospon- 
sors  of  a  bill  which  would  provide  for 
Federal  regulation  of  the  travel  agency 
industry.  This  legislation  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  protect  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  patronize  travel  agencies  in 
tliis  coimtry. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  copy  of  the  Washington  Post 
article : 

Emergency  .Airlut  Brings  183  Stranded 

Stvdents  Home 

(By  Tom  Del  Vecchlo) 

New    Tork,    July    8.— The    first    batch    of 

3,500  American  students  has  returned  from 

Europe  after  being  stranded  by  the  financial 

collapse  of  the  travel  agency  that  arranged 

their  study  tours. 

"It  was  bedlam"  when  the  students  heard 
their  trips  had  been  cut  short,  said  DebW* 
Monk,  16.  of  Newport  News,  Va. 

She  was  among  183  persons  emergency  air- 
lifted from  Switzerland  Tuesday  to  Kennedy 
Airport. 

"Most  of  the  students  raised  the  money  for 
the  trip  themselves,"  said  Sister  Celeste  Marie 
Relchert  of  St.  Edmund's  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  chaperon  to  13  girls  from  that 
school. 

The  cost  for  the  four  weeks  abroad  waa 
$1,300  up. 

"They  worked  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays."  she  said  "That's  what's 
so  sad.  It  was  heartbreaking." 

On  Monday,  World  Academy,  Inc  ,  which 
arranged  the  trips.  Hied  bankruptcy  petitions 
In  Cincinnati's  US  District  Court.  Pour  of 
Its  subsidiaries  also  filed  petitions. 

The  firm's  financial  collapse  left  no  funds 
for  further  feeding  or  accommodations  for 
the  students,  but  their  flights  home  had  been 
paid  for  In  advance  with  a  charter  airline 
company. 

"We  were  suppoeed  to  tour  seven  coun- 
tries, but  we  only  saw  Italy  and  Switzerland," 
said  Miss  Monk.  "We  left  on  June  25  and  were 
supposed  to  return  Aug.  2." 

Sister  Grace  Vincent,  of  LadycllfT  College. 
Highland  P^lls.  N.Y.,  said  some  of  the  10 
students  she  escorted  had  worked  for  two 
summers  to  pay  for  the  trip. 

"I  reelly  think  the  government  should 
make  an  Investigation,"  she  said. 

Another  member  of  the  group,  Steven 
Balnes,  16.  of  Newport  News,  said,  "I'm  kind 
of  mad  because  I  don't  think  we  can  get 
our  money  back." 

Earlier  In  the  day.  as  another  group 
boarded  buses  for  Le  Bourget  Airport  In  Parts 
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EDUCATIONAL   LABORATORY   THE- 

ATRE   FOR  HIGH   SCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966 
Rhode  Island  was  honored  by  being  se- 
lected as  one  of  two  districts  in  the  coun- 
trj'  to  test  the  feasibility  of  educational 
laboratory  theater  for  high  school  chil- 
dren. The  experiment  was  so  highly  suc- 
cessful that  it  Is  being  continued  with 
acclamations  from  students  and  educa- 
tors ahke.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  en- 
ter this  article  by  Carol  Young  into  the 
Record  in  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
be  able  to  familiarize  themselves  with  this 
ver>'  worthwhile  project: 

Project  Discovebt 
(By  Carol  Yotmg) 

A  theater  project  In  Rhode  Island  shows 
that  today's  teenagers,  brought  up  In  a  me- 
dia-mod world  of  television  and  phonograph 
records,  still  can  be  "turned  on"  toy  the 
masterpieces  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  Shakespeare, 
and  Chekhov. 

More  than  41.000  high  school  students 
from  the  State's  cities  and  affluent  suburbs. 
Its  rtiral  communities  and  seaports.  Its  ghet- 
tos and  once-flotirlshlng  mill  towns  are  being 
Introduced  to  dramatic  Uterature  by  seeing 
It  come  alive  on  the  stage. 

The  massive  laboratory  theater  program, 
called  Project  Discovery,  was  financed  with 
funds  from  the  VS.  Office  of  Education  tinder 
titles  m  and  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (ESEA)  of  1965,  a 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  lor  the 
Arts,  and  a  local  foundation  grant. 

The  project  was  tishered  in  during  the 
1966-67  school  year  with  excitement,  some 
trepidation,  and  a  bit  of  resistance  from  the 
hundreds  of  teachers,  school  department  ad- 
ministrators, and  theatrical  personnel  en- 
gaged in  carrying  oiit  the  staggering  prr^- 
posal. 

Although  the  first  season  experienced  its 
share  of  growing  pains,  the  voices  of  critics 
today  are  outnumbered  In  the  chorus  of  en- 
thusiastic applause  the  project  receives  from 
all  corners  of  the  State.  Logistic  kinks  have 
been  ironed  out.  the  scope  of  the  project  has 
been  expanded,  and  a  network  of  communi- 
cations has  been  established  among  the  31 
participating  school  dlstrlcU,  the  Project 
Discovery  staff,  and  the  theater.  Friends  of 
the  experimental  marriage  between  class- 
room and  live  theater  hope  that  it  will  result 
In  a  permanent  bond. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  project  sets  It 
apart.  Every  sophomore.  Junior,  and  senior — 
and  a  sprinkling  of  freshmen  when  pos- 
sible— In  Rhode  Island's  72  public,  private, 
and  parochial  high  schools  Is  able  to  partici- 
pate. Even  the  handful  of  youngsters  who 
attend  school  on  Block  Island  are  flown  into 
Newport  and  bused  into  Providence  for  the 
performances. 

The  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company, 
which  opened  In  Providence  In  1963  and 
reached  International  acclaim  when  It  per- 
formed in  the  Edinburgh  August  Festlyal 
tripled  Its  permanent  acting  cast  to  30  to 
prepare  for  the  backbreaking  Project  Dis- 
covery schedule.  The  first  year  the  company 
gave  40  performances  along  with  meeting  Its 
regular  schedule  for  matinee  and  evening 
paylnsr  audiences. 

Three  plays  were  given  in  the  1967-68  sea- 


son and  three  In  1968-€9.  Each  year's  pro- 
gram offered  a  vairlety  of  works,  such  as  Sean 
OCasey's  "Red  Roses  for  Me,"  a  drama  of  the 
Irish  uprising;  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"; 
and  an  adaptation  of  the  Herman  Melville 
novel  of  shipboard  mutiny,  "BUly  Budd"  by 
Louis  O.  Ooxe  and  Robert  Chapman. 

The  project  calls  for  far  more  than  arrang- 
ing Intricate  transportation  schedules  so  stu- 
dents can  get  to  the  theater  for  a  cultural 
experience  a  few  times  each  year.  The  goal, 
according  to  the  project  sponsors,  Is  to  create 
an  understandmg  and  awareness  of  the  role 
that  live  professional  theater  has  In  Ameri- 
ca's culture. 

Charlee  A.  O'Connor.  Jr.,  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Providence  School  Depart- 
ment who  Is  now  a  regional  program  director 
for  the  Office  of  Education  In  Denver,  Colo., 
was  one  of  the  chief  planners  for  the  theater 
project.  He  said  at  the  outset  his  primary  goal 
was  to  make  the  theater  program  an  Integral 
part  of  the  English  curriculum,  "not  just  a 
spasmodic  attecnpt  to  let  students  see  an- 
other play." 

To  accomplish  the  merger  between  class- 
room and  live  drama,  the  Project  Discovery 
staff  prepares  comprehensive  portfolios  on 
each  play  for  each  of  the  nearly  600  high 
school  English  teachers  and  drama  coaches 
In  the  State.  The  portfolios  contain  histori- 
cal Information,  study  guides,  reference  lists, 
biographies  and  pictures  of  the  playwrights, 
notes  from  the  director  and  other  members 
of  the  repertory  company,  music  sheets,  pic- 
tures and  other  appropriate  material.  The 
kits  save  considerable  preparation  time  for 
the  teachers  and  have  contributed  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  program  by  those 
who  originally  objected  to  the  loss  of  their 
class  time  and  the  Intrusion  Into  their 
planned  curriculum. 

Thousands  of  paperback  editions  of  each 
play  are  purchased  for  the  schools — one  book 
for  every  foiir  students.  Films,  tapes,  and 
records  are  distributed  upon  request. 

In  addition  to  providing  supplies  and  edu- 
catlonsU  aids,  a  variety  of  services  Is  offered 
to  the  schools  throughout  the  year.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  1967-68  season.  English  actress 
Joan  White  and  Henry  Butler,  actor-director 
of  an  Oscar  Wilde  comedy,  went  to  32  schools 
explaining  and  illustrating  comedy  styles. 
They  used  a  range  of  scenes  from  the  plays 
by  Shakespeare  to  those  of  living  playwrights. 
In  a  notable  single  effort.  Miss  Joanna 
Peatherstone,  another  actress,  gave  41  school 
performances  of  American  Negro  literature. 

In  that  same  year,  members  of  the  theater 
company  made  about  30  school  visits  to  par- 
ticipate In  panel  discussions  and  attend 
drama  club  meetings,  to  lecture,  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  artistic  assistance  In 
school  productions. 

A  speclsLl  featuure  that  season  was  the 
Rhode  Show.  In  which  repertory  actors  toured 
the  schools  to  teach  the  element  of  drama. 
It  Included  material  from  Chekhov's  "The 
Marriage  Proposal"  and  Pirandello's  "The 
Man  With  a  Flower  In  His  Mouth";  a  section 
from  Masters'  "Spoon  River  Anthology";  and 
the  Lucy  song  from  Brecht's  "Threepenny 
Opera."  Segments  of  the  total  package  varied 
in  length  from  5  to  36  minutes  and  It  was 
possible  for  schools  to  select  as  many  seg- 
ments as  could  be  fitted  Into  class  schedules. 
The  schools  were  asked  to  limit  the  audience 
size  to  200  for  this  project  to  permit  a  dis- 
cussion period. 

Still  another  highlight  of  one  season  was 
a  workshop  held  on  six  Saturday  mornings. 
In  order  to  permit  active  participation,  at- 
tendance was  again  set  at  200  and  many  had 
to  be  turned  away.  Students  heard  lectures 
on  choreography,  acting  fundamentals,  make- 
up, costuming,  and  the  history  of  the  theater, 
and  then  explored  particular  areas  of  Inter- 
est. 

A  total  of  $676,158  was  spent  during  the 
flrst  year  of  the  project.  This  Includes  $300.- 
000    awarded    through    title    III    of    ESEA. 


$170,153  through  Utle  IV,  $165,000  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
$40,000  from  the  Foundation  for  Repertory 
Theater  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Trinity  Square 
players'  parent  organization. 

In  1967-68,  the  total  budget  dropped 
slightly  to  $640,760,  Including  $307,000  from 
title  ni,  $170,000  from  title  IV.  $123,750  from 
the  Federal  arts  agency,  and  $40,000  from  the 
local  foundation. 

The  1968-69  support  was  cut  back  about 
$100,000  to  $544,186  (comprising  $260,000 
from  title  UI,  $154,185  from  title  IV,  $100,000 
from  the  Federal  arts  agency,  and  $40,000 
from  the  local  foundation).  With  the  end  of 
Federal  money,  the  project  plans  to  operate 
with  local  support  In  1969-70. 

A  breakdown  of  the  first  year's  budget 
shows  how  the  money  was  spent:  $170,000  in 
title  ni  funds  and  $170,153  to  title  IV  funds 
went  to  the  theater,  while  the  remaining 
$130,000  in  title  UI  support  was  spent  on 
staff  and  educational  materials  and  services. 
Including  $82,000  for  school  bus  hire. 

In  addition,  $75,000  per  year  has  been 
awarded  for  the  theater  project  (under  a 
separate  contract  supported  by  title  IV 
funds)  to  the  Central  Midwestern  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory  (CEMREL)  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  which  Is  conducting  research  and 
assessment  of  the  project  for  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

The  total  allotment  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  went  to  the  theater 
company,  while  the  local  grant  was  used  to 
rent  and  renovate  a  1.000-seat  auditorium 
since  the  company's  home  playhouse  was  too 
small. 

Looking  at  the  budget  another  way,  the 
theater  company  received  $505,000  to  cover 
all  performance  and  production  costs  for  ap- 
proximately 160  performances. 

By  agreement  with  38  other  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State,  the  Providence  School 
Department  administers  the  project.  It  has 
the  strong  endorsement  of  WllUam  P.  Robin- 
son, Jr..  State  commissioner  of  education. 

Rhode  Island  and  New  Orleans  were  the 
first  two  places  in  the  country  selected  in 

1966  to  try  out  the  3-year  experiment  In  edu- 
cational laboratory  theater.  Los  Angeles 
Joined  In  1967.  Each  area  has  its  own  varia- 
tion of  the  central  theme  of  providing  live 
drama. 

To  compensate  for  the  cutbacks  and  yet 
provide  the  same  services,  two  grades  instead 
of  three  attended  the  three  performances  in 
the  1968-69  season.  By  switching  the  grade 
levels  around,  each  student  could  see  two  of 
the  three  shows.  Trinity  Square  set  aside 
free  seats  for  evening  and  matinee  perform- 
ances on  dates  when  the  paying  audiences 
attended,  so  pupils  could  see  the  one  play 
they  missed  during  the  school  year. 

.^t  the  close  of  the  first  season  the  project 
weathered  Its  only  major  storm.  Controversy 
swirled  when  !t  came  time  to  select  the  plays 
for  the  1667-68  season  because  the  English 
teachers  demanded  a  say  In  the  matter  and 
the  theater  director  Insisted  on  reserving  the 
right  for  himself.  The  first  educational  co- 
ordinator resigned  In  the  midst  of  the  de- 
bate, and  a  new  coordinator.  Miss  Rose  A. 
Vallely.  stepped  In  to  smooth  things  over. 

She  smiles  now  when  she  recalls  the  ten- 
sion of  her  first  few  weeks  In  office  during 
which  talking  and  consultation  led  to  the 
selection  of  plays  acceptable  to  both  sides. 
Miss  Vallely.  who  coordinates  activities  for 
the  school  departments,  and  Rlchaxd  Cum- 
mlng.  a  professional  musician  who  serves  as 
both  the  theater's  composer  in  residence  and 
Its  director  of  educational  services,  share  a 
small  cluttered  office  In  a  Providence  Junior 
high  school.  Together  they  make  up  the 
meager  "staff."  working  long  days  at  every- 
thing from  bus  schedules  and  program  plan- 
ning to  researching  and  compiling  the  teach- 
er portfoUoe. 

A  minor  furor  developed  tn  the  spring  of 

1967  when  officials  from  one  school  In  North 
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Providence  refused  to  send  studento  to  tee 

Shakespeare's  whimsical  farce.  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  because  the  wood- 
nvmphs  were  considered  too  scantily  dressed. 
A  few  eyebrows  were  raised  but  the  issue 
qulcWv  passed. 

The  students'  reaction  to  the  project  and 
Its  effect  on  them  can  be  measured  In  a 
varletv  of  vi-avs.  moet  Indicating  that  they 
are  being  "turned  on."  A  good  many  observers 
consider  the  project  stimulating  and  a  far 
better  method  for  teaching  dramatic  Uter- 
ature  than  handing  out  nightly  homework 
reading  assignments. 

One  research  report  shows  that  39.1  per- 
cent of  the  high  school  pupils,  or  at)out 
15  500.  had  never  seen  a  live  play  before 
the  project's  curtain  raiser.  Shaw's  'St. 
Joan."  This  exposure  Is  enough  to  convince 
manv  that  the  project  is  worthwhile.  Nearly 
10  percent  of  the  students  said  they  have 
gone  back  as  paying  customers  to  see  the 
company's  evening  performances.  About  54 
percent  of  the  students  said  they  have  urged 
their  parents  to  see  plays. 

Gumming  describes  the  effect  on  students 
th:s  wav:  "They  laugh,  they  cry,  they  boo, 
they  hiss.  It's  divine.  They  are  far  more 
responsive  than  their  parents." 

Donald  Rock,  past  president  of  the  State 
Council  of  English  Teachers,  noted  that 
student  absenteeism,  higher  than  normal  on 
Project  Discovery  days  at  first,  has  dwindled 
considerablv.  Word  that  the  plays  were  good 
traveled  among  the  students,  he  said,  and 
more  and  more  attended. 

The  students  have  indicated  their  feelings 
about  the  project  In  many  ways.  After  two 
performances  the  seniors  In  Westerly,  a  large 
town  in  southern  Rhode  Island,  decided  to  re- 
vive the  custom  of  putting  on  a  school  play. 
.^  tradition  that  had  been  dropped  6  years 
e.»rlier.  Drama  clubs  have  also  grown 
throughout  the  State. 

In  South  Kingston,  the  high  school  dra- 
matics club  presented  a  $20  check  to  the 
Trinity  Square  players  as  a  contribution  to 
the  sUtewide  campaign  to  raise  $26,000  to 
finance  the  company's  trip  to  Edinburgh  for 
the  drama  festival.  The  students  8»ld  they 
wanted  to  show  their  appreciation  to  the  cast. 
Student  fan  mall,  perhaps,  tells  the  story 
best.  "I  forgot  I  was  in  1967  and  was  back 
In  time  with  you.  For  a  child  my  age  to  be 
completely  lost  in  a  play  Is  something;  you 
achieved  it,"  a  student  wrote. 

Another  student,  saying  he  was  speaking 
for  all  students  In  Providence's  Classical  High 
School,  wTOte,  "The  classroom  reactions  to 
these  productions  were  far  more  enthusiastic 
than  reactions  to  more  usual  topics  and  the 
classes  immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  plays  were  among  the  most  rewarding 
of  the  school  year." 

The  Rev.  Edward  W.  K.  Mullen,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Providence,  has  termed  the  pro- 
gram "a  masterpiece"  and  praises  the  vision 
of  Its  plaimers. 

SUU  to  be  determined  is  how  best  to  teach 
dramatic  literature  In  the  classroom.  Teach- 
ers are  now  experimenting  with  materials  to 
learn  whether  students  gain  more  out  of 
studying  the  play  before  or  after  the  actual 
experience. 

One  thing  seems  to  be  certain.  Project  Dis- 
covery has  unlocked  doors  rarely  entered  by 
educators  in  the  past. 


REMARKS  OF  WM..  JENNINGS 
BRYAN  DORN  IN  SUPPORT  OP  A 
BILL  TO  REDUCE  THE  UNLAWFUL 
ENTRY  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OP  HARD  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 


(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
dav  cosponsored  a  proposal  aimed  at 
choking  off  the  unlawful  entry  Into  the 
United  States  of  hard  narcotic  drugs 
such  as  heroin,  morplune,  and  cocaine. 
The  proposal  would  amend  the  For- 
eism  Assistance  Act  of  1961  by  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  suspend  economic 
or  military  assistance  under  foreign  aid 
programs  when  the  President  determines 
that  the  government  of  a  particular  for- 
eign country  which  receives  U.S.  foreign 
aid  has  faUed  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or 
processed  in  that  country  from  Ulegally 
entering  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent is  also  authorized  to  provide  such 
assistance  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  assist  foreign  countries  in  their  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  unlawful  entry  of 
narcotic  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  the 
past  efforts  of  the  State  Department, 
other  Government  departments,  and  in- 
ternational organizations  to  persuade 
foreign  governments  voluntarily  to  act 
has  proved  to  have  had  only  limited  ef- 
fect This  legislation  would  give  strong 
incentive  to  countries  which  receive  U.S. 
foreign  aid  to  stop  illegal  narcotic  traf- 
fic into  this  country. 

Heroin  presently  poses  the  most  criti- 
cal narcotics  problem  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  our  great  urban 
areas.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  says 
there  are  68.000  known  addicts  in  the 
United  States.  Unofficial  estimates,  how- 
ever ranee  spectacularly  higher.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  estimated  that  there  are  100,- 
000  heroin  addicts  in  New  York  City 
alone.  The  hard  drug  morphine,  like 
heroiii.  is  also  derived  from  opium  poppy. 
Another  hard  drug  problem,  albeit  less 
critical  than  heroin,  is  posed  by  cocaine. 
Cocaine  is  derived  from  the  coca  shrub 
and  originates  mainly  in  BoUvla  and 
Peru.  Lately  cocaine  has  been  reaching 
illegal  markets  in  the  United  States. 

Heroin,  morphine,  and  cocaine  have 
in  common  the  fact  that  they  are  needed 
for  legitimate  medicinal  use,  but  this 
medicinal  necessity  in  no  way  requires 
that  the  drugs  be  leaked  into  iUegal 
markets  to  enslave  our  young  people. 

The  urgency  of  this  hard  narcotics 
problem  is  best  illustrated  by  consider- 
mg  the  fantastic  illegal  profits  made  by 
the  sale  of  these  drugs  in  light  of  the 
horror  of  addiction  that  follows  the 
drugs.  In  one  major  U.S.  city,  according 
to  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  there  were 
over  900  deaths  caused  by  heroin  in  1 
year.  224  of  them  teenagers.  Also  It  is 
estimated  by  some  officials  that  the  aver- 
age heroin  addict  steals  $50,000  per  year 
in  supjport  of  his  habit. 

Ranged  against  the  personal  tragedy 
of  drug  addiction  is  the  fantastic  profit 
made  by  the  foreign  producers  and  do- 
mesUc  sellers  of  the  drugs.  For  Instance 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  estimates  that  22  pounds  of  raw 
opium  grown  in  Turkey  and  sold  to  an 
underworid  broker  for  $350  will  produce 
45.000  packets  containing  5-percent 
heroin  mixed  with  other  substances. 
Each  packet  will  then  sell  for  $5,  for  a 
total  value  of  $225,000.  A  morphine  base 


worth  $80  Is  said  to  be  worth  $15,000  in 
the  United  States  after  it  is  processed 
into  heroin.  These  tremendous  profits  go 
in  part  to  the  foreign  producers  and 
even  more  so  to  the  organized  criminal 
rings  in  the  United  States  who  distribute 
the  drugs  to  the  unfortunate  pushers  and 
addicts.  ^    , 

In  closing,  I  might  add  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposal  leaves  the  appro- 
priate fiexibiUty  to  the  President  in  con- 
ducting our  Nation's  foreign  poUcy.  The 
suspension  of  foreign  aid  contemplated 
by  this  proposal  only  follows  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  the  particular 
foreign  government  had  failed  to  act,  and 
the  suspension  may  be  lifted  upon  deter- 
mination bv  the  President  that  the  for- 
eign government  has  taken  the  required 
steps  Also  the  President  is  authorized 
to  suspend  foreign  aid  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  proposal  thus  strikes  the 
proper  balance  between  the  necessity  for 
putting  teeth  into  current  U.S.  efforts  to 
curb  illegal  international  drug  traffic 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of 
allowing  the  President  the  appropnate 
flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  delicate  for- 
eign relations. 


COMPARATIVE  TABLES  FOR  HOUSE 
AND   SENATE    VERSIONS    OF    OF- 
FICE OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL  FOR  FISCAL  1971 
(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  conference  committee  on  the 
Office  of  Education  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1971  will  meet  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bUl— H.R.  16916. 

Among  the  working  papers  for  the 
conference  will  be  State-by-State  tables 
setting  forth  for  each  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Education  the 
amounts  contained  in  the  two  bills  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  for  fiscal  1971. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  from  these 
tables  for  mv  own  State  of  Indiana  are 
most  interesting.  I  believe  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  allowances  made  by  the 
other  body  will  more  adequately  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  my  State  as  well  as 
the  Nation's  educational  needs  as  pre- 
sented in  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  ser\-e. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  managers 
of  H  R.  16916  for  the  House— on  the  basis 
of  the  merits  of  Uie  programs  for  wliich 
the  bill  makes  appropriations — will  re- 
port back  to  the  House  appropriation 
levels  substantially  above  those  contained 
in  the  measure  we  adopted  on  April  14. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
tables  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  together  with  a 
table  on  the  funding  levels  for  Pubhc 
La^.  874 — the  impacted  areas  program- 
so  that  Members  of  the  House  wUl  be 
aware  of  the  effects  on  their  States  of  the 
differences  of  appropriations  in  the  al- 
lowances in  the  House  and  Senate  version 
of  the  bill. 
The  material  follows: 
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Piogram 


1969  actual 


1970apprt>- 
pnation  alter 

2-percent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 

allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (titA  i).  ^^ 

Pt  A;  Basic  grants  ..- 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B;  Special  incentive  grants -.•■..■■■i 

PI  C.  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (tSEA  III).. 

Federally  aftected  areas  „,  „,.  9 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81'87«) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-glb). --...--- 

Grants  to  Stales  lor  school  library  materia  s(ESEA  II)     

Strengthening  Stale  departments  ol  education  (tbLA  vj. 

Grants  to  States  -   

Grants  lor  special  projects yr'.'/i^nciYi'ii' 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOW  lllj.  _  j 

Grants  to  States.  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration •,.,-,,.>,- "'.'.'.. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


986.823 
349.908 


2,  893.  3M 

9.241.181 
372.344 
840  259 

531.860 


888.098 

■35,243' 
315.250 


J40, 184,  201 
401,842 


2,040,343 

9,  528,  000 
328  000 

702. 195 

531.860 


851,705 

■■34.' 776" 
263  508 

100  000 


J39  599-049 
395,990 


2.070  020 

i '321. "780" 
524.625 


100  000 


J45.147. 177 
451.472 


2.375.089 

7.736.000 

115,000 

1,321,780 

524,625 


428,811 
■34,163" 

100  000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:  .,  ,,„,^ /ccca  vi\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


5!  454  320 


54,966  424  44,011.464 


58  234.  057 


571.028 
488.478 

150,250 


571.(528 


623,847 


662.940 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education; 

Grants  to  Stales  (pt.  B) 

Stale  advisory  councils j-   V';;rbx' 

Programs  to.  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B). 
Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pL  C).... 

Innovation  (pL  D) —   y     ,  \,,r,i  c\ 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt.  t) 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) 

Work-study(pt.  H)...     .    -    ----:-•■;■;.-.-■-■■ 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act). 

Grants  to  Slates ■-•    

Special  proiectsand  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adull  education... 


1,209.756 
5,898,481 

■""'29,'598" 


1.072.101 
30.000 


571  028 

6, 85C  464 

42.566 

378.489 

17,228  I 

246  433  ) 

333  881 

265  122  ) 

80.368  1 

1.199.378 


623  847 

6  850  461 
42,566 
5 "8  489 

470.701 

333,881 

452,012 

1.357.353 


662.940 

7  964  744 

42.566 

445  393 

377,256 

389,659 
349, 223 
104,006 

1,357,353 


Higher  education: 
2:  Student  assistance: 

=>  Educational  opportunil,  grants  (HEA  IV-A)^   --..- 

X  Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HtA  iv-v,} 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured. 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments ;•  VV"; ',1 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance; 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual. 

Permanent •--.-.•'^"""'/uifii  Viii 

Strengthening  developing  msf'tutions  (HtA  ill} 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

'=°"'pu"bhrcommun,ty  colleges  and  t«hnical  institutes  (HEFA  1-Sec.  103).. 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec.  104) ■ 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)....        --   "  c,^"  1n';^ 

State  administration  and  Pla""'"8<*<"7 '-T^'p- '"' 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HtA  vi-R) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV,  EPDA  PL  E) 


7.030.180 


3,263,130 
3, 540,  009 

2.673.248 


9,413  929 


I  915  698 

3,771.234 

2.674,480 


9  886.466 


1   165,470 
3,927.713 

2. 580. 144 


11,030,200 


1  532.  524 
3  888,436 

3,  368,  532 


251.574 
48,471 


224.435 

50.000 

.  C32.  026 


679.637 
3  436. 369 

102,579" 
240, 351 
1.076,100 


227.680 
50.000 


1,037.770 
433  104 

"102.859 


50,000 


155  035 
50.000 


88,802 


88.802 


Subtotal,  higher  educauon. 


17.617.929 


9.212.825 


7.812.129 


Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  6  2) 

Personnel  development  programs.... 
Teacher  (^rps 


297. 401 
423  950 
285.388 


268,458 


260,039 


8  453  329 


260. 039 


Senate 

allowance 


J44,  397,  907 
443,979 

63i,"684 

2,604  987 

12.483  000 

115  000 

1  321.780 

596.821 


1  883,118 

■""■34.";  03 
360  205 

100  OX 


64,971,984 


642, 117 


642  117 

7  104  019 

42  566 

445  393 

771,608 
302,500 
556,851 
349, 223 
104,006 

1  357  353 


11.033,519 


II  165  470 

4,277  283 

3,  580, 485 


227.680 
50,000 


994  972 
433,104 

■"88,"  802 
236  853 


11  054  646 
260, 039 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development 


1.006  739 


268  458 


(immunity  education: 
Public  libraries; 
Services; 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  1)    -.-     ^ 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  I'l)- -•-r----j,- 

Slate  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A).--. 
Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).. 

Educational  broadcasting  fKilities /jfi'iV 

University  community  service  programs  (HtA  1) 


633, 492 
42,892 
39.509 
25, 251 
397, 777 
313  692  . 
54  758  . 

175.958" 


539,187 
42.892 
39,509 
25, 251 
144,077 


260. 039 


639  187 
42,892 
39.509 
25,251 


260.039 


633  492 
42  892 
39.509 
25,251 
93.652 


260  039 


633.492 
42.892 
39.509 
25.251 

168  825 


175.958 


174.707 


Subtotal,  community  education 

RKsarch  and  developmeni: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development.. 
Civil  right!  education 


1.683  329 


966.874 


646  839 


1,009  503 


174  707 

1.084  676 


Total,  Office  ol  Education :-■:- 

Totil,  Offic*  ol  Education,  comparable  basis  > . 


561.688 

80,  563. 941 
74,607,215 


75.  399.  538 
75. 399. 538 


63  239  784 
63,  239.  784 


79  650. 068 
79.650,088 


89. 046. 98 
89,046.981 


Sm  feotaalM  It  Md  of  taU*. 
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1969  actual 


1970  ippro- 
pnation  after 

2-pefcent      1971  amendad 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Program 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


ElemenUr>  and  secondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  districts:  /ccc.  n- 

Educationally  deprived  clildren  (tStA  1). 

Pt  A:  Basic  grants..     .-        

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B,  Speaal  incentive  grants...  ,•■.-■•.; 

Pt  C    Special  grants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  $er»kes(ESEA  III) 

Federally  aflected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  8;«) 

Construction  (Public  Law  ».  ^8!b).      .  -  -  -  -  ■  ■ 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (tSEA  II)     

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educatran  (tSEA  V). 

Grants  to  States.  -     -       

Grants  tor  special  projects j.,  "■'^NnVi  niv  ' 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  111). 

Grants  to  States -   -        -   

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  sdiools 

State  administration ■r.r«^\   

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDtA  V).. 

Planning  and  evaluation 


J1.725,84« 
150,000 


547.744 

14.731.443 

913.641 

66.568 

242. 131 


Jl,  874.  230 
150.000 


483. 700 

14.681.000  ... 

1.293,000  ... 

60.  232 

242. 131 


106.156 

13.333' 
49,999 


52,995 

■"i3,'333' 

50,000 
100,000 


Jl.  856. 995 
150.000 

J2, 116, 158 
150,000 

■     '493.543     ■ 

518,122 

'   "ii3.'378' 

17,317.000 
100.000 
113.378 

243.  649 

243,649 

26,682 

13,333 

""loo.'ooo" 

i66.'6oo 

J2.  078.  549 

150.000 

8.185 

16.005 

536.705 

19.420.000 
100.000 
113.378 

277.642 


117,173 

"13.333 

50.000 
100.000 


Subtotal,  elwnentary  and  secondary  education. 


18.551.863 


19,000,621 


2,957.565 


20. 698.  322 


22,980.970 


Education  of  the  handicapped: 


cation  or  tne  nanaiw^»nnj.  j  .,„r-.M /rcci  ulN 

PriKChoo;  and  sdiod  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

TeKher  education  and  reauilment..     - 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped - 


100.000 
73. 390 


100,000 


100,000 


200,000 


200,000 


173,390 


100,000 


100,000 


200,000 


200,000 


Voatonal  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils s  ;';'a\' 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 
Research  and  special  project  activities (pL  C).... 

Innovation  (pL  0) ... .„„/„(  r\     ' 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt.  t) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pL  H)--  --J.Vr..    ,..-- i'Mv"     " 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act). 

Grants  to  States 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocationa!  and  adult  education... 


528.  238 


131.891 


403, 555 
31,068 
22,295 
15,000  1 

203,736  ( 
19,668 

205,240  I 
7,022  I 

136,550 


403, 555 
31,068 
22,295 

220,277 

19,668 

221,781 

141,802 


469,237 
31.068 
26,240 

214,262 

22,956 

212,006 

9,088 

141,802 


418.527 
31,068 
26,240 
45,459 

208,247 
32,806 

212.006 
9.088 

141.802 


670,129 


1.044.134 


1.060.446 


1,126.659 


1,125,243 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance:  ,uc»  lu  a\ 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HtA  IV-»)    ^       - 
Work-study  and  cooperatue  education  (MLA  iv-i,). 


Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II)..  

Insured: 

Advances  for  resei.e lunds 

Interest  payments ^r  \--,"J.r^ 

Special  programs  lor  ttie  disadvantaged:  Talent  searcJi 

Institutional  assistance. 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual ' 

Permanent :-     Vuciiiiii 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HtA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

'°n'^!r«mmuni„  colleges  -^ '"^rr'i"'",";^  ^"''*  '" 
Ottier  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  id*) 

Graduate  ticilities  (HEFA  II) /^.v^iT '  \^  \ni\ 

SUte  administration  and  planning  ("^F* 'rr^Jf^;,^' 

Undergraduate  instructional  equioinwt(HWVl-A) 

College  personneJ  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  D 


61.078 
164.593 

67. 329 


6.941 

40.000 


1  30,  246 
130,963 

80,562 


138,496 

145.638 

85. 224 


29,811 
144,182 

111.264 


38.496 
158.599 

118.265 


152.468 
50,000 
70,000 


■Sec  103). 


190. 628 

"28,'90i' 
8  119 
45.800 


155,378 
50,000 


50,000 
50,000 

■35,' 466" 


50,000 


43.454 


150.349 
50,000 


43.454 


155.378 
50.000 


50.000 
50.000 

'43,'454 
9,210 


Subtotal,  higher  education  . 

Education  professions  development 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  6-2) 

Personnel  development  programs. 
Teacher  Corps 


885.  857 


112,896 

423. 950 

1,500 


582.549 


114,450 


362,812 


113,728 


529.060 


113,728 


673.432 


113.728 


Subtotal,  education  professions  devetopment. 


538.346 


114.450 


113.728 


113.728 


113. 728 


Communrty  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Services:  _.  ., 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I)  

I nterlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  I'l '----.--,-„-/ ^ 

State  institutional  '''''"nr.se^iCM  (LSCAIV-A)^. 
Library  serveas  for  physically  handicippwl  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  11) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training(HEA  11-B).. 

Educational  bio»dc»ting  facilities VuVi-.v 

University  community  service  programs  (mla  i; 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Rtsaarch  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - 

Resaarcb  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  developmenf 

Civil  rights  eduutioo 

Tottl,  Office  •<  Education rr-:--r; ' 

ToUl,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis' 


136,935 

40.200 

6.939 

3,221 

21,765 

41.398 


105.  733 


130.406 
40.200 
39,509 
25,017 
84,436 


105,733 


130,  406 
40,200 
39,509 
25,017 


139,935 
40.200 
39.509 
25.017 
80,945 


105.834 


139,935 
40.200 
39.509 
25.017 
86.150 


105.834 


356, 191 


425,  301 


235, 132 


431,440 


436.645 
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21,175,776 
20,464,678 


21,267  055 
21,267,055 


4,829.683 

4, 829, 683 


23,  099, 209 
23,099,209 


25,  529, 988 
25,529,988 


Sm  footnotM  at  and  of  table. 


Program 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
1969  actual  reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


3 
X 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (LSEA  I): 

PL  A:  Basic  grants..  

State  administrative  expenses...     

PL  B:  Special  incentive  giants .- 

PLC:  Specia  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  s«rvices  (ESEA  III) - 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Uw  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II).   

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Granb  to  States 

Grants  for  special  proiects  v,.'  ,„„v,Vii<:' 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDLA  III). 

Grants  to  States -- 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

Stale  administration...     

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


J9 


384.173 
150,000 


1,514,678 


187,169 
,  095, 68: 
422, 604 

368.490 


J9.6I4.568 

150.000 


1,143,854 

9,158.000 
175.000 
361.721 

368,  490 


JIO,  474,927 
150.000 


1,183.395 

"  eso.'sg?' 

369. 169 


J10,474.927 
150.  OOC 


1.319.269 

9,450.000 

30.000 

680.  887 

369, 169 


JIO,  474. 927 

150,000 

46,199 

104.840 

1.422.818 

12.542.000 

30  000 

680.887 


784, 359 

16,488 
147,487 


366,659 

I6.6IO' 
125.883 
100,000 


184.603 
"16,785 


Subtotal,  eementary  and  secondary  education. 


23.071,130 


21,580.785 


100.  OOC 
12,958,378 


100,000 
22.775.640 


Educaliontor  the  handicapped:        .     _    ,     ,  ../rcc.uix 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (LSLA  Vi). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


S'jbtotal.  education  for  the  handicapped 


224, 757 

547,590 

47,119 

819  466 


224,757 


2i5,547 


260, 934 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) 

State  advisory  councils.  ,.;,;• 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 

Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovat.on  (pt  D). -.  ,  .c^ 

Consu.mer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H)....  \  .^ 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.   

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


2, 185. 684 

"58.332 


346. 188 
200.000 


224.  757 


2,947.567 
31,068 
162.854 
15.000 
220.815 
143.660 
229.193 
36.  283 

379.898 


245.  547 


260.934 


2.947.567 

31,068 

162,854 

321,349 

143.660 

I 
312.971   t 

420.118 


3.426.998 
31.068 
_  191. 640 
279,460  ( 


167,660 

266.893 

46,954 

420.118 


( 


2,  790.  204 


4, 166,  338 


4. 339.  587 


4,830,791 


Higher  education. 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  ^^-^)----   ■-■- 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II)..   - 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments .- - 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search - 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual - 

Permanent >:.>.'."■;; 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  111) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

""Vublic  community  colleges  and  technical  Institutes  (HEFA  l-Sec  103).. 
Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) -,-„vv;-,--V""rncC 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  1— bee  lUS) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E)..- 


350.664 
384.360 


2.169.754 


245. 961 
138,751 


"639.937 
1,417,892 

2,123,484 


1  814,491 

1,407,806 

1.803.139 


1530,731 
1.393.728 

2,354,105 


177,936 
50.000 

133.600' 

807.119 
,228,671 

"58,' 386' 
163.854 
230. 933 


180.964 
50.000 


415,830 
275,  087 

'  72,"487' 


50,000 


63.996 


152  007 
50,000 


63,916 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


8.139,989 


5,175,681 


4,139,352 


4, 644, 487 


Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B -2) - 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  pro'essions  development 

(kimmurity  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I)    .  ■ 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111). 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A).         ..-.. 
Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  11) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities -- - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  educatwn 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 

Total,  Office  o(  Education ; 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis* 


181.870 

1,363,104 

268,764 


186,777 


182.441 


182.441 


1,813.738 


186,777 


182.441 


182.441 


312.656 

41,153 

39,509 

25,100 

215.407 

202.  552 


134.680 


275,065 
41,153 
39.509 
25.100 

105,542 


275,065 
41.153 
39,509 
25,100 


134,680 


312,656 
41.153 
39,509 
25,100 
85,442 


135,360 


971,057 


621.049 


380,827 


639.220 


419.533 


37. 605.  584 
34.063,356 


31,955,387 
31.955.387 


22.246.V32 
22.246,132 


33.333.513 

33,333,513 


See  feebietet  at  Md  •(  taMc 


810.682 

16,785 
177,286 
100,000 

26.975.957 


252,738 


252,738 


3.056  654 
31.068 
191.640 
332.000 
245. 948 
239  597 
266.893 
46,954 

420.118 


4.830.872 


1814.491 
1.533.101 

2.502.228 


180.964 

50  000 


388,282 
275, 087 

"63.916 
173.892 


5.981.961 


182.441 


182,441 


312,656 
41.153 
39,509 
25,100 

115,407 


135,360 


669.185 


38,893,154 
38.893.154 
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1970  appro- 
priation alter  „                          Senate 
2-percent  1971  »'y;"f«<^             3||„^°"„  '               allowance 
1969  actual              reduction  request             allowance 

Program . — 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondari^  education: 

Aidtosctiooldistrrtts;      ^    .  ,  ,„    ,r<.f «  ly  t->,  sn  725  $24  749  582  $24,389,185  $2^.806,296  »"' ^„' Jig 

Educationally  deprived  ctiildren(EStA  I).  $21,8  1.25         »'^'- ,17  iSg  243  892  278.063  273.448 

PI  A:  Basic  grants..-- 218.11/  <:4/,»3o  „rr,co 

State  administrative  expenses 365.058 

Pt  B,  Special  incentive  grants-.-       -         ,        ;"' ,,,,„,        '     i  ick  «a 1298  231  1,452,631  1.570,324 

Pt  C    Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  sctiools 1.713,497  1,266,286  i,-^b,"i 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  Ml) 2,292,000  3,596,000 

Federally  atlected  areas;  „,.,,,  ,',1^7?^  >,i  oaa 

Maintenanc«(PublicUw8    8  4  - -    '■  ^^^  Hf     ■380294 715,848  715,848  71'-  848 

Construction(PublicLaw81-815  -^     -                  453,532                 38U,z»4 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  librar^rjiaterialsCESEAnV, 38^783                   438  8.6 

Strengthening  SUte  departments  ot  education  (EStAV).  388,193  jbs,  isj      

Grants  to  States ■"" „„c  cr,  qqd  sq^ 

Grants  tor  special  proiects „„rfp,,„„  rNDEA  IliV  ""  SRfi  740  448  166         ^25.540  39U.8a3 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III).  886,740  448,it=t>-.- _ 

Grants  to  States \i,iaa  18  376        ...- l*'^''*  loi  nfii 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 18,499  139263  mmi 

State  administration     -  .^^v, ,- ::::::::::::: '^^•'"         mo" locoao        mooo      ^oomo 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) l-::i:_i:______J-^ rT^TT,^ ^TTnfiTqb 

Planning  and  evaluation 29.743,858  30,323,656  27,131.939  33.273^539  JS,but».3« 

Subtotal  elementary  and  secondary  education «^ ----=-'------=--— -=-==-    -      -  " 

^97  836  297,836  325,385  345.775  334,914 

""irt;:J<?and';^Xograms  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) i:;::::::::::::::"        ^ss:^^' .-;::.::;.-:::::::::::::::::;:-:■;:: 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 1^'^^      '  ^914 

Research  and  innovation 596.423  297.836                325,385                345^775^  ^^*[I1_ 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped ="^="  ",7             '..  ,,„  ,  0,0344 

vocational  and  adui,  education:                                                    3,404,.8  3,693.6.            3,6||            .|.-  3.^^ 

Grants  to  States  (pt.B) 204,175                 204,175                 240.145  ^4U,  i« 

^l^^^^s^;\E;sw:.hspecia,needs(p.B) ::::::::::::::: ;-::::::::::::::::::::: ^y^'       ^^^^,\      343,129        293,7221       254:196 

Research  and  speclpro.ect  activities  (pt,C) V:;"::::. 180  024  180,024  2  0  096  00,243 

!Z;;^?ri^d-^ema.ingeduca,ion(p,.F):::::::::::::::: ::::::::::::::::::::::::::"---------"       234.433,       333,248;      '\\'Z  ^o^-^ 

KtX^r"-'''-'V\       A, )--•■■■■-■■■•-■" 631826'  70l'583  788.027  788.027  788.027 

"Lit  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act).  631,826  __  ^"'•_^" -^  

Grants  to  States  -  '         "J ■  ^^  «■  in-*  -m 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education ^47^7o01  5,326,838  5.573.345  6.191.165  6,193.737 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 

Higher  education:  1656  935  '519,808              '661.595               '  ^-l-?,' "«               2  48fi  665 

Student  assistarice                  „„„„  (HEA  IV-A)                505616  2,265  627             2,283,439             2,260,605               2,486,665 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HtA  IV  «K.     ......                         A2i-3,oio  ,„.,,  c,,. 

Work-study  and  cooperatue  education  (HEA  IV  C) ,830  266  1,788,966             1,464,653             1,912,192               2.0o2.5i0 

Loans.  - 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured iijiii 

Advances  tor  leserve  funds 64, «/ - ... 

Interest  payments.    ^  ,-,'L «2,  IXJU  

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance:  189  :!q4  192  476     -  ^n^Ann  ^n  nfin 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges:  189,394  ja'oOO  50,000  50.000  50,000 

Annual cis' «n  '  

Permanent ,ucA,n,     '  b48.»u 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  111)   

Language  training  and  area  studies  - ^^^  ggg  532.626 

'^°"'|/i^f^^mmun,,y  colleges  and  ^hni^ln^rU;^^  2;248:903-  240:408.:..- .-•------_-       [_ 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities(HEFA  l-Sec.  1U4) iion'" 67  408  67,408  67,408 

GJ,duateiac,iities(HEFAii)-.-.        -     j^- v:;"::;::::::. ^)■%         "■«"         *'•*'*._ n^.^u 

State  admmistration  and  planning  (HEFAl-Sec.lUS) 36,490  .- -■  _^. 

Undertraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 240.933  - -    -    -__: 

College  per'sonnel  development  (NDEA  IV,  EPDA  pt.  E) . ___^^ -^^^^ ^52To95__^95^288^__J:396.30J 

Subtotal,  higher  education __-=^======  ,.,,-,, 

iMRfil  191233                186,674                mm                 186,674 

Education  professions  development.  18'.  8b  i^'. '"  

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  6-2) ---       ^n  \\l  -" ' " ■ 

Personnel  development  programs  " '"''■  ^^  -lI^JlUli:!!^- — ,„  „', 

Teacher  Corps ri2r517  191233  186,674_ ^^^^^^^^^=2^=^ 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development =^^=  -               ^^^ 

Community  education:  ,„,  -„c  ,qi  7lfi 

Publ^  libraries:  716  340150  340.150  39.716  39  .  ab 

^"'S?Jnts,o  States  (LscAi,        i::::::::::::::::!:::::::       'U         ^i.^  :^         \l:^  :| 

lnterlibrarycooperat.on(LSCA  III)       --.-.--- - 39.509  39.  jus  ^5.138  25  138 

SUte  institutional  library  $ervK:es(LSCAlV--A>.-.--- 25.138  25,  us  ^,^^^5  128. 570 

Library  servKes  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV  B) 345,970  105,  54Z      

Construction  (LscA  II)      - i:":::::! '^^  "* ' '::::::;:. - 

Collega  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) ii,  nc7 

Librarunlra.ning(HtAII  B)     - - "  -.-■       -142  316  '     '"- --  "2,062  M2.062 

Educationalbroadcastingfacilit.es ..-_^-  - - 142,316  14AJ1o__^ _ 

University  community  service  programs  (HEAD rm.m  6947236  446, 378^___J2M71^^^^^J^;^ 

Subtotal,  community  education ~ 

Research  and  development:  20.067 ...V..'. "111 

Educational  laboratories  

RejMrch  and  development  centers - —^^  ^^  

Subtotal,  rwurch  and  development i:::::::":-":'-!---------  ^"^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^:^i^^=^^ ^^^^-=Tf:^  ^^^^  "ITiXiTT^R 

^'•""""^•^'^'"•' ; Tllli     J^'^6l^l     'S-m     J'e^lu      1mI^:^?I 

Total.  Office  ot  Education ,-,-;,■-■■; 43,849,9/4  4^,3^0,:.  j  ^ 

Totil,  Office  ot  Education,  comparable  basis ' ^ 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Se«  footnotM  at  (fKl  of  tible. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts; 

Educationally  deprived  children  (LSEA  I); 

PL  A:  Basic  grants.. -- 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

PL  C:  Special  grants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States.  .-         - 

Grants  tor  special  projects- .i",-- VmKVa  Vll^   ' 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDLA  111). 

Grants  to  States.   .     -- 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration. . .  

Guidance,  counselnij,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation - 


$80,232,375 
802, 900 


14,180.196 

76,254,658 

10,880,448 

4,786,011 

1.908.448 


5.335,635 

"l74,'452" 
1.560,552 


$96,  957, 350 
969,  574 


9,681,939 

74,734.000 

46Q.  000 

4,081,360 

1,908,448 


2,  580,  066 

"■   175:073' 
1.  326.  826 

lOU,  000 


$95.  547,164 
955,472 


10,  050,  004 

7:682:559' 
1,910,647 


100.000 


$108,954,051 
1,089,341 


11,648.665 

61,839.000 

739.000 

7.682,559 

1,910.547 


1,298.994 
■   "175.210 

'"ioo:666' 


$107,126,163 

1.071.262 

1  042.072 

1.244.122 

12.862,072 

97,957,000 

739.000 

7,582,559 

2,167,114 


5,704.519 

"'l75:2i6 

1,850,605 

100,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Education  tor  the  handicapped  .,r<-r.  v,i\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (tSLA  Vi;. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment... - 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped - 


2,397.629 

1.920,604  .. 
2,210.700  -. 


2.397,629 


2,619,406 


2,783,546 


6,  528, 933 


2, 397. 629 


2, 619, 406 


2. 783.  546 


Vocational  and  adult  education; 

Grants  to  Sta'°s  (PL  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B)- 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt.  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  D).  -  -    .-  -• 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pL  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) 

Work-study  (pt.  H) -  

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States -        

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal  vocational  and  adult  education... 


18.  005.  856 
"1:468:244" 


1.908.201 
224.914 


23.903.359 
93.203 
1.320.663 
60.113  I 
422,827  ) 
1,165.014 
512.513  I 
390.527  I 

2.137.446 


23  903.  359 

93,  203 

1 ,  320, 663 

1 .  499,  053 

1.155.014 

1.409.368 

2.430,216 


27,789.454 

93  203 

1.554,000 

1  050,526 

1.359.542 
916.098 
505  388 

2  430  216 


21.607,215 


30,  005, 665 


31,820,876 


35. 598, 527 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance; 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) .  

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  tor  reserve  lunds. 

Interest  payments- -- 

Special  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged;  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual-  - 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  111) 

Language  training  and  area  studies- 

Construction:  ,  ,ucr.  i 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HLFA  I- 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (H  EFA  1 1 ) -   - ----- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  10b) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV,  EPDA  pL  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

TeacherCorps - 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) -- 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) - 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV--A)  .... 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B)... 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) — - 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 

Total,  Office  of  Education.. 

Total,  Office  ot  Education,  comparable  basis' 


-Sec.  103). 


11.127.949 
13.636,446 

17,825.858 


2.567,470 
406.087 


519,125 

50,000 

322,  300 

2,  275,  532 

6,599,777 
15.422.360 
2,700,000 
534,  541 
1,577,046 
7.096.900 


I  6.  548,  209 
12,567,739 

18,936,036 


523.740 
50.000 


3.453,412  ... 

3,110,233  ... 

"399,"679"" 


18.334,349 
13,004,762 

18,450,766 


'5.454,006 
12.874.714 

24,  088.  575 


50.000 


300,  490 


82.761,391  45,589.048  40.140.367  43.942.008 


977. 178 
6.201,146 
2,  545, 153 


1,079.123  1,030,190  1,030,190 


9,724,477 


1,079,123  1,030,190  1,030,190 


332,  288,  501 
291,305,089 


275,273,801 
275,273,851 


194,189,374 
194,189,374 


282,310,648 
282,310,648 


See  footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 


196.125.685  192.974,535  116.245.846  195,415,467  239^521^598 


2,696,116 


2.6%,  116 


24.786,338 

93,203 

1.554.000 

2.692.182 

691.883 

1  942.885 

916.098 

505  388 

2.430.216 


35.612.193 


'8  334.349 
14,152,185 

25.604,260 


174  223 
50,000 

523, 740 
50.000 

3,205,727 
3.110,233 

360,490'"'" 

300:490 

1,642,020 

56.933,004 


1,030.190 


1,  030  190 


2,566,778 
53  915 

2,213,055 
53.915 

2,213,055 
53,915 

2,566,778 
53,915 

2,666.778 
53.915 

39  509 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

39.509 

26.210 
1,313,062 

26,210 
388.295  ... 

26,210 

26,210 
145,682 

26,210 
507,  355 

2,161,075  ... 

703,007  ... 

168,766  ... 
506,  766 

506:766""" 

"  "506:816"' 

506:816 

7. 639. 089 

3,227,750 

2,332,589 

3,438,910 

3, 800,  593 

4,171,896  ... 

3,242.638  ... 

7,414,534  ... 

487,177  ... 

339,  593,  794 
339,  593,  794 
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Projiam 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation alter 

2-perc8nt       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Eiementary  and  secondary  education. 

Aid  to  school  districts,  /rcci  n 

Educationjily  deprived  children  (EStA  I),  jg  gj^  233  jg  283  738 

PL  A'  BisKfrants.         - ISO'OOO  ISO'.  000 

State  administrative  expenses u  .   v, 

Pt  B    Special  incentive  Jtants- 

Pt.  C;  Special  grants  tor  urbin  and  rural  schools i'767'i26  i"307"980" 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) '       •  '       ' 

Federally  affected  areas:  1?  924, 352  12,883.000 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  Slo).       .- ,     - 

Grants  to  Stjtes  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)        . 
Strengthenins  State  departmenU  of  education  (tSLA  V): 

Grants  to  States.  

Grants  lor  special  projects L-.-.-'ViCnV. ViIC 

Acquisition  o(  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDtA  lii) 

Grants  to  States - 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  sc^ools 19  340  19  673 

State  administration  ,^,nc.\X W  ZbiW  149.094 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDLA  V) 100,000 

Planning  and  evaluation  .    .  "  '" 


J10,069,  703 
150,000 


J1'J,448,  857 
150.000 


1,767,120 

:?,924,  352 

:  655,  971 

541,044 

430.472 


802.  055 

3,900 

19,340 

259.  627 


1.360.849 


1,525,351 

10.090.000 


JIO,  272,957 

1 50,  000 

281,882 

54,067 

1,650,756 

16,980.000 


452.  359 

410,474 

383,233  .. 


870,  323 
411,038 


870,  323 
411,038 

192,948 
"  19.'9U 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secarda 


ry  education ^^"i. 


25, 149.  551 


Education  ot  the  handicapped;  ,.,.,.  j,cc'»vi\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (tS^A  ^il). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


285  258 
696,367 
498, 738 


285,  258 


100,000 
12,961.913 

311,644 


100.000 
23.  808, 431 

331,173 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped. 


1,4«),  363 


285,  258 


311,644 


331,173 


Vocational  and  adult  education; 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) 

Sttte  advisory  councils j-rrh'^ 

Programs  for  students  with  special  ne«ds  (pt.  B) 
Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt.  C)  ... 

Innovation  (pt.  D).  >"'  r%'     ' 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt.  P) 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) -- 

Work-study  (pL  H) -  -  - 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act). 

Grants  to  States 

Social  oroiects  a.nrt  teacher  education. .     .. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


2.518.883 


76.218 


225.893 


3,293.775 
31.068 
181,980 
15.000  1 
225.885  I 
160.  534 
236,304  I 
45,451   1 

275,835 


3,293,775 

31,068 

181.980 

350, 908 

160,534 

340,  489 

301,102 


1.829,433 

31.068 

214,143 

298,815 

187.345 

283. 187 

58.819 

301,102 


2.850.994 


4.465,832 


3, 559. 856 


5.203.913 


C). 


Higher  education; 

Student  assistance; 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HtA  IV-A). 
Work-study  and  cooperai've  education  (HEA  I 
Loans 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

insured 

Advances  tor  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  lor  ine  disadvantaged.  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land- grant  colleges; 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HtA  III) 

Language  training  and  aiea  studies  ...       

Construction,  /urm  1     c—   \m\ 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I  -Sec  lUJ) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I  -Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)  .   .        ^  ,.,,«; 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  1— Sec.  lUb) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (MEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV,  EPDA  pt.  E) 


2.'D61.131 
1.823.059 

2.814,663 


1  880, 449 
1.697.619 

2,753,794 


1  1.120.607 
1,775.107 

2.480.825 


■867,783 
1,757,356 

3.238,865 


363. 089 

71,586 


188.629 

50,000 

150.000 

175.765 

940.  502 
1.917.682 
200.000 
173.128 
212,102 
1.558,200 


191,707 
50,000 


50.  000 


152,703 
50,000 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


12.699.536 


6,493.409 


5.504,505 


6,144.673 


Education  professions  development: 
Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2). 
Personnel  development  programs. 
Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  prolwwjns  developmenL. 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries 
Services: 

Grants  to  Statu  (LSCA  I) ---■ 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) .  -^ 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II)    

Collaf*  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educalniul  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


Subtotal,  community  education 


ResMrch  and  devetopmant: 

Educational  laboratonis  

RnMrch  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Chril  rifhtj  educatiofl 


231,798 

1,597.409 

63,615 

1,892.822 


386,437 

4;,  553 

39,509 

25,135 

232,842 

354,370 

102,866 

338  685 

142,295 

1.663,632 


346.  uOO 


346,000 


210,921 


205.377 


205, 377 


210.921 


335, 804 
41,553 
39,509 
25, 135 

114,404 


142,295 
698,  700 


205.  377 


335,804 
41,553 
39.509 
25. 135 


442.001 


205,377 


386,437 
41,553 
39,509 
25, 135 
87, 330 


143.844 


723.808 


870.323 

466,110 

847,328 

19,'914 
210,339 
100,000 

31,903,676 


320,771 


320.771 


,415,598 
31,068 
214,  143 
370,987 
257.141 
267,733 
283,187 
58,819 

301,102 


5.199,778 


11,120.607 
1,933,091 

3.442.659 


191,707 
50.000 


483  869 

493.581 

351  983 

351.983 

83.988 

77.966 

77.966 

77.  %6 

207,790 

7,869,384 


205.377 


205,377 


386,437 
41,553 
39,509 
25, 135 

127,691 


143.844 
764, 169 


Totil,  Office  o«  Education 

TotJl,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis'. 


49,401.521 
42.672.729 


37,303.671 
37,303,671 


24,085.296 
24, 085, 296 


36,417,375 
36,417,375 


46,263.155 
46.263.155 


See  footiwtaa  et  end  of  tabU. 


Z3 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Program 


1%9  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

PL  A:  Basic  grants - 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants.. 

PL  C:  Special  grants  lot  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-81 5) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  Slate  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  projects 

Acquisition  cl  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States.   - 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration. . .  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (ND LA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation —     


^8, 699, 833 
150,000 


{11,405,817 
150,000 


Jll,237,792 
150,000 


J12,833,  308 
150,  000 


2.  331.  546 
3.265,208 
"717,"  392" 
449,925 


1,687.122 
3,  255.  000 
"""6i6,'790' 
449, 925 


1,749,460 


1,149  723 

450,905 


1,976,658 
2.868,000 
i,' 149,' 723' 

450, 905 


724.973 

"26,'250" 
234, 802 


336,161 

"26."375" 
199.884 

100.000 


159.248 
'"26^600" 


100,000 


100,000 


Subtotal 


elementary  and  secondary  education 16.  599.  929 


18.221.074 


14.837.880 


19,724,442 


Education  Icr  the  handicapped.  ,,r,-r.>„v 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  vl). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment... 

Research  and  innovation 


369. 463 
634,275 
170.485 


369. 463 


403.638 


428,931 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped — 
Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt. 
Research  and  special  project  activities  (pL  C). 

Innovation  (pt,  D) 

Consumer  and  homemakinR  education  (pt.  F). . 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) 

Work-study  (pL  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


1,074,223 

2,727.244 


369. 453 


403, 638 


B). 


95,930 


402,846 

3,1-j2,S46 

31,068 

31,068 

188,007 

188,007 

15,000  1 
232,824  1 

391,358 

:65,851 

165,851 

246,035  ) 
56,570 

378,146 

457,836 
225,000 


503,143 


561,073 


428,  931 

.955,904 

31,068 

221,216 

325,302 

193,534 

305,  485 

73,208 

561.073 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance; 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  |V-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C). 


3.506.010 


4,841.341 


5.118,349 


5.666,790 


668,912 
597.398 


11). 


tunds. 


Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  1 
Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  I 

I nterest  payments 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent - 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) .^- 

Slate  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  E) 


2,360,435 


1  801.634 
1,593.508 


2,348,049 


1  1.320,294 
1.679,997 

2.258.749 


'  790,102 
1,663,197 

2, 948, 932 


.796,129 

70,  500 


257.121 
50,000 

'644.' 664 

707.988 
2,461,717 


210,285 
50,000 


452.481 
385, 934 


50,000 


153,907 
50,000 


91,915 

153,167 

1,583.600 


96,574 


85.465 


85,465 


Subtotal,  lilgher  education.. 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  devetopment  programs. 
Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services; 

Grants  to  SUtes  (LSCA  I) - 

I nterlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 


Construction  (LSCA  II).. 
(HE 


College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B^ 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I). 

Subtotal,  community  education 


162,263 


162. 2S3 


162,087 


1,471,708 


839.782 


547,790 


873,659 


Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 


Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 

Total.  Office  ol  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis '. 


37.070,614 
30,769,708 


30,456,654 
30, 456, 654 


26,241,368 
26,241,368 


32.624,631 
32,624,631 


See  footnotei  at  end  o<  table. 


Senate 
allowance 


$12,617,835 
150,000 


130,  694 
2. 149  925 

4  397,000 


1,149,723 
516  499 


743,250 

"'26' 600 
280,953 
100,000 


22,262  479 


415.459 


415,459 

,  528.  400 
31.068 
221,216 
383.  240 
272.457 
276. 576 
305.485 
73.208 

561.073 


5.552,724 


1  1.020.294 
1,829.618 

3.134,483 


210.285 
50.000 


436.967 
385. 934 


85,465 
172.663 


13,453.546 

5.938,465 

5,  094.  505 

5.691,603 

7.  325, 609 

270.462 
523  202 

246,  529 

239.206 

239,206 

239,206 

171  534                                                                                         

965.198 

246,529 

?39  2(16 

239  206 

239, 206 

514,029 

440,842 

440,842 

514,029 

514,029 

42,244 

42,244 

42,244 

42,244 

42.244 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

39.509 

39,509 

25. 195 

25.195 

25,195 

25. 195 

25, 195 

270.118 

129,729  .... 

90,595 

148,935 

418.350  ... 

162,087 
931,999 


36.827,476 
36.  827.  476 


23600 
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July  9,  1970 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percenl       1971  amended 
1969  actL3i  reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Program 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  ar-d  secondjr-y  educatio" 
Aid  to  school  districts 

Educationally  deprived  children  (titA  i). 

Pt  A    Basic  grants..  

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt   B    Special  incentive  grants ,     .:\ 

Pt'  C    Special  grants  lor  urban  a-d  rural  scliools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III)-. 
Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  8i  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81   81bV^_^.-.        

Grants  to  State'  lor  school  library  riiaten.ils  (ti"  11)^  - 

Sfengttiening  State  departments  of  education  (tbtA  V) 

Grants  to  Stales  

Giants  tor  speciJi  projects.. ,  ,  ' . /»,nt«  Viiv" 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  111), 

Grants  to  Slates  .-    ...       --,-    : 

Loans  to  nonpro.fil  private  schools 

Stile  administration   ..         ,,„„.,, 

Guidance,  counseling  and  testing(NDEA  V)  

Planning  and  evaluation  


J2,  520, 995 
150,000 

■■ '714,' 568 

2,000,165 

■■  131.037 

261,718 

y,6C2,  240 
150,000 


597,711 


$2,837,447 
150.000 


610.744 


$2,837,447 

150.000 


654,232 


$2  837,447 

150.000 
41.  2  W 
22,497 

687.250 


Subtotal  e'ementar>  and  secondary  education 

Education  of  the  handicapped  .^    ..     ^    ,„,„,< /cctA  uu 

Prescnool  and  school  programs  for  tfie  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  in  novation. ... .  


164,  547 

13,' 333' 
50,000 


6.009,383 


100, 000 
116.735 


2,1 '09,  000  .. 
801  000  .. 
117.339 

"'  220,'873" 

1.987.000 

5  158,  OuO 

22 'J,  873 

2,453.000 

5.158  000 

220.873 

261.718 

263.311 

263.311 

300,  329 

82.557     . 

41,565 

182.532 

13.333     ; 
50,00<0   .. 
100,000 

ioo.'ooo' 

13.333' 

200,'000' 

13.333 

55.214 

100.  000 

6. 884, 898 

4,182,375 

11.425,761 

12,221,675 

100,000 


lOO.OOO 


200,000 


200, 000 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped   

Vocational  and  adult  education; 

Grants  to  States  (pL  B). 

State  advisory  councils         -       -     .       „, 

Programs  lor  students  with  specul  needs  (,t   B). 
Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt.  I).    - 

Innovation  (pt  D) /  .  i-> 

(^nsumer  and  homemaking  educat.on  (pt.  t) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Wor^■study  (pt,  H). r.'"   .      '  «  .v'.' 

Adut  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act). 

Grants  to  States.  

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 


216.735 


100,000 


100,000 


200.000 


200,000 


653,244 
"31,'638' 

155,845 


653.224 
31.068 
36.090 
15.000  I 

206,271   1 
31,837 

208,795  I 
10.924  I 

162,892 


653,224 
31.068 
36.090 

236,  560 

31.837 

234.036 

171.929 


759.433 
31,068 
42,468 

223.940  * 

37.153 

220.154 

14,137 

171.929 


677,363 
31.063 
42  468 
73,572 

213  843 
53,  095 

220,154 
14.137 

171.929 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  aduit  education. 


843,727 


1,356,101 


1,394.744 


1,500.282 


1,497.529 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance.  ,ur»  iw  ix 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HLA  lv-«)_  - 

WorK-study  and  cooperative  education  (HLA  IV-L) 

Loans; 

Direct(NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments.  t.','\V.„ 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged.  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges; 

Annual. 

Permanent ","ur»"iiii 

Strengthening  developing  msttutions  (HLA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies  .     

'^""'pubircommunit,  colleges  ^ndtKhn^l  institutes  (HEFA  1 
Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec,  104) 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  II) Vl. cri'i"" '<:.," i" r«^  "  " 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  l-Sec.  IW)-..- 

Undergraduate  instructional  equip";*"' o  "  VIA) 

Co  lege  personnel  detelopment  (n6eA  IV ;  EPDA  pi  E) 


-Sec.  103) 


234,892 
206.977 

358,429 


28,837  .. 

85.  OO'O  .. 


157,673 

50,  OO'O 

117,925 


75,582 

403,675 

200,000 

53,749 

26,175 

148.400 


1 140.  312 
310,950 

358  899 


160,612 
50,000 


84,324 

72,306 

'49,416' 


1178,585 
349, 089 

3%.  355 


50,000 


47,681 


'138.294 

345.  598 

516.160 


150,688 
50.000 


47,681 


1  173,585 
380  159 

543  637 


160,612 
50,  OOO 


90,042 
72,306 

'47.'68i 
31.536 


Subtotal,  higher  education - 

Education  professions  development 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) --- 

Personnel  development  programs  

Teacher  Corps - 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education; 
Public  libraries: 

Services:  ,,.  , 

Grants  to  SUtes(LSCA  I)  •  -,  -    ■ 

lnterl*r»nr  cooperation  (LSCA  111)^  _      . 

State  institutional  library  services  d-SCA  IV-A)  . 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Coi«truction(LSCA  II) 

Co. lege  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)     .   - 

Educational  broadMslmg  facilities ,„,:,•,.- 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  l). 

Subtolal,  community  education 


172,884 
40,395 
39,509 
25,  034 

133,812 
51,466 


111,098 


160,000 
40.  395 
39,509 
25,034 
88,754 


160,000 
40,  395 
39,509 

25.034 


111,098 


172,884 

40,935 
39,509 
25.034 
81,865 


111,306 


172,884 
40, 395 
39,509 
25,  034 
92, 135 


111.306 


574, 198 


464,790 


264,938 


470,993 


481,263 


Rtsearcti  and  development 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rithts  education - 

Total,  Office  of  Education .- -. 

Total,  Office  ot  Education  comparable  basis'. 


137,618 


10,061,695 
9, 142, 795 


10,160,758 
10. 150,  758 


7.090.510 
7,090,510 


14,972,200 
14,972,200 


16,086,868 
15,  086,  868 


Sm  lootnott*  It  end  of  Ublt, 
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Program 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Aid  to  school  districts. 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt  A:  Basic  grants  

State  adininislrative  expenses 

Pt  B    Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C    Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supolementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  aflected  areas; 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) - 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) - 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States - 

Grants  lor  special  pro)ects ; ' ,  ' "  Vii n c i  Vi i v" 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDtA  III). 

Grants  to  States - 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

Stale  administration 

Guidance  counseling  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  for  the  handicapped  ,4/rcr«viv 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (LSIA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment - 

Research  and  innovation - 

Subtotal  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Vocational  a-^d  adult  education; 

Grants  toStJt  s(pL  B) 

State  advisory  councils     ,       ni 

Programs  fo'  students  with  spec  al  needs  (pL  B) - 

Research  and  speciaf  pro|»ct  activities  (rt.  C) - 

Innovation  (pt.  D) -   

Consumer  and  homemal<ing  education  (aL  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G). 

Work-study  (rt.  H)   ...  ...-.....-- 

Adult  bas'C  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.    .     ..    ...   - 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 

Higher  education; 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A)  

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments -- - 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged;  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance; 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges; 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies  

(instruction;  /ucr«  i     c~   in3\ 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  insWutes  (HEFA  I-Sec  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) „,rr^  r-i---^ni^ 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  1— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment(HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development; 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs - 

Teacher  Corps - -  

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education; 
Public  libraries; 
Services ' 

Grants  to  SUtes  (LSCA  1) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  '»-*)- --;,-,- b^ 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)  - 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development; 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development - 

Civil  riglits  education 

Total,  Office  of  Education  — - - 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis' 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended  House 

reduction  request  allowance 


Sm  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
CXVI 1487— Part 
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216,693 
525.000 


2,  217,  369 


10,719,359 


132, 452 
636,278  .. 
334,283  .. 


1.103,013 


930,  325 


390,000 


390  000 
152,  065 


31,597,332 
20, 990, 855 


231,310 


250.179 


250,179 


1,622,050 


1,681,972 


1.815,340 


1.046.615 
1, 079, 303 

1,624,999 

■"'3,"663.'390'^' 
149,635  .. 

1458,426 

748.751 

1,592.830 

.... 

- 

165, 197 
50,000 
82.557  . 

345.215  . 

168.166 
50,000 

889.' 985' 

400.000  . 
65.934 
79.610  . 
1.136,919  . 

74, 111 
153,929 

67.M9 

15&3.470 
733,608 

1,291,7M 


1451,832 

726, 272 

1,686,391 


50,000 


63,528 


3,313.622 


2,722,306 


3. 129  200 


133,436 


131,765 


131.765 


133,436 


131,765 


131,755 


520.  374 


307,952 


530,211 


18,735,239 
18, 735, 239 


12,802.482 
12,802,482 


18,  on,  021 

18,023.021 


23601 


Senate 
allowinca 


$5,655,271 
150,000 

$6,110,433 
150,000 

$6,344,360 

150.000 

$6,875,664 
150,  OOC 

$6,759,065 
150.000 

88,483 

1,088,238 

705,509 

719,782 

780,861 

£27,  308 

5,436.944 

5,418,000  ... 

5.720,000 

7,050,000 

544.264  .. 
167, 514 

i39,'372      " 

262,'348'""" 

262,348 

262,348 

273,711 

273,711 

272,313 

272.313 

312.497 

254,359 

83,393  ... 

41,986 

184,382 

'l3,'333"" 

79,191 

i3.'333'"; 
51,609  ... 

190.000 

ibaooc'" 

13, 333 

ioc','ooci' 

13,  333 
73,  243 
100,000 

13,662,825 

13,045,360 

7,848.803 

12.216,505 

15,820  659 

100,397 

100,  397 

109,684 

200.000 

200,000 

534,221  .. 
1,787,758  .. 

2,422,376 

100,397 

109,684 

200,000 

200,000 

774.982 

826, 189 
31,068 
45.648 

826, 189 
31,068 
45,648 

960,38Ci 
31,068 
53,705 

856.594 

31,068 
53,705 

700.697 

15.000  1 
■'07  87''  ) 

245.895 

23C.re2  \ 

93,040 
217,378 

40.267 
211,041  1 
13,655  1 

40.267 
242,726  J 

45  986 

225.299 
17,671 

67,145 

225,299 

17,671 

250,179 


1,812,079 


1  583,  470 
798.  898 

1,792.501 


151.177 
50.000 

168,166 

50,000 

76.857 
153,929 

"63,"  528 

63,528 

101.523 

3,788,872 


131.765 


131,765 


224  762 

202,708 

202,708 

224. 762 

224,762 

40, 67S 

40,676 

40.  676 

40, 676 

39,509 

39,509 

39.509 

39,509 

25,059 

25,059 

25.059 

25,059 

138,580 
172,298  .... 

94  985 

83, 193 

100,773 

49,920  .... 

227,328  .... 
117,437 

"■■■il7,'437";!I 

ii7,'6i2 

il7,'Di2 

547,791 


n,  301, 166 
22,301.166 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


July  9,  1970 


Program 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


EltiT^tntiry  and  sacondary  education 
Aid  to  school  districts: 


Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I); 

Pt.  A ;  Basic  grants 

State  administrative  enpenses 

PI  B:  Special  incentive  grants — 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools. 
Supplementary  sarvicts  (ESEA  III) .        - 


Construction  (Public  Law  81-815). 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengtliening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  sp«cial  proiects 

AojuisitKjn  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III); 

Grants  to  States  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  sctiools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation - 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Te»cher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


Vocational  and  adult  education; 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) 

State  advisory  councils - 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pL  B). 
Rtsearch  and  spacial  protect  activities  (pt.  C). 

Iniwvation  (pt.  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pL  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G).       .  

WorV-study  (PL  H) 

Adult  base  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.  .        

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education  .. 


Higher  education ; 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV -A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) ■ 

Insured; 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds • 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged;  Talent  search 

Institutional  asststanca: 

Aid  to  land-gnnt  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengtheninf  developing  insbtutions  (HEA  111) 

Language  training  and  area  studies - 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sk.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  faciliti«  (HEFA  I— See.  104) 

Graduate  taalities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 


Undergraduate  instructional  tquipnient  (HEA  Vl-A). 
College  p«r»nnel  devetopment  (NOEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E).. 


Education  prottuions  devetopment; 

Grants  to  Statts  (EPOA  ft-2) 

PwtonntI  dtvelopnient  programs. 
Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  educatnn  professions  development. 

Community  education; 
Public  librarias; 
Servcas: 


Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) - 

Intarlibnry  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  tarvices  (LSCA  I V-A). 

Library  sarvicas  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 


ConsUuctioti (LSCA  II)... 

Collage  library  raB4ircas(HEA  ll-A) — 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  iKilitias 

University  community  sarvica  programs  (HEA  I). 

Subtotal,  community  education 


Rasaarch  and  davetopmaflt: 

Educational  laboratorias 

Rasaarch  and  davaiopnient  canters. 


Subtotal,  resaarch  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


W2,  030.278 
320. 928 


4,389,257 


Federally  affacfad  areas  \i  ^i  Ti\ 

MaintenarKe(PublKLaw81-874) -yhuvX 


2.  694,  363 
1,358,173 

709.479 


2.  ?68. 779 

1,200 

53, 121 

475. 164 


J33,  005.253 
330.053 


3, 182,  US 

17,676,000 

17,000 

1.178,032 


J35,  965, 703 
359,657 


3,  355,  263 


709. 479 

1,059,430  .. 

410.691   .. 
100.000 


2,217,472 
718,370 


100,000 


$35,965,703 
359,657 


3, 863,  409 
14,335.000 
"  2,'2i7,"472" 
718,370 


533,395 
"55,120 
166.660' 


C\      OJO    ATI 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education »■,«>«'.■"•' 


57,  722,  274 


42,716,465 


58. 148, 126 


736.246 
839,519  ... 
324  353  ... 


736,  246 


804,  347 


854,  750 


1,900.118 


736,246 


804,347 


854,  750 


7.331,487 
'     '83i400' 


1,040.045 
79,950 


9,767,350 
60, 690 
539,646 
24.563  ( 
268,449  I 
476.047 
295,999  I 
118.602  i 

1,159,832 


9,767,350 
60, 690 
539,  646 
599,050 
476,047 
571.500 

1,312,124 


11,355,250 

60, 690 

634.389 

461,300 

555,  532 
419,975 
153,485 

1,312,124 


8,  534, 882 


12,711,178 


13,326,407 


14, 953, 345 


3,249.260 
3,993,543 

4  509,571 


>  1,664.938 
4,139,255 

4.468,163 


12,119,080 
4, 628. 227 

4,691,266 


11,640,987 
4,581.945 

6,124,727 


180,238 

50,  000 


264  313 

50.000 
851,904 
235,182 

2  312,567 

3,661,823 

250,000 

168,491 

398,154 

2,115,413 


267.743 
50.000 


50,000 


157,632 
50,000 


1,193,372  , 
766, 372 


132.528 


112,265 


112,265 


Sub toUl,  higher  aducatwn 22, 290,  559 


12,682.371 


11.600,838 


12,667,556 


410,  952 

1,612,124 

685,906 


382,611 


368  487 


368,  487 


2,608,382 


382,611 


368,487 


368,487 


908,640 
44.384 
39.509 
25.381 
398, 742 
553,565 
110,327 


765,  698 
44,384 
39.509 
25.381 

177.125 


765. 698 
U,384 
39,509 
25.381 


227, 490 


227, 490 


908,  640 
44  384 
39,  5C9 
25.  3E1 

100.692 


231,724 


2,  308, 038 


1,279,587 


874, 972 


1,  350,  330 


J35,%5,703 
359,657 

293,167 

4.251,151 

22,  863,  000 

'   '2,'217.'472 

822,202 


2.  342,  396 

"'"'55,126 
582, 188 
100,000 


69.  852, 056 


827.903 


827. 903 


10,128,125 
60,690 
634,989 
1,100,073 
351.100 
793, 897 
419,975 
153.485 

1,312,124 


14,954.458 


'2.119,080 
5,040,139 

6,510,103 


267,743 
50,000 


1,293,421 
766,372 


112,265 
417,052 


16,576,175 


368, 487 


368, 487 


908  640 
44  384 
39  509 
25,381 

214.637 


231,724 
1,464,275 


518,  550 


ToUl,  Olfica  ot  Education '2?'SS?'f?? 

Tola*,  01lieao»£d«eation.  comparable  basis' 91,304,417 


85.514,267 
85.  514. 267 


69  661,894 
69  661  894 


88,312,972 
88.312,972 


104,043,^^54 
104,043,354 


Saa  footnotaa  at  and  of  table. 
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Program 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Aid  lo  school  districis:  ,rct«  1^ 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESIA  I). 

Pt  A;  Basic  grants      

State  administrative  expenses     .     

Pt  B    Special  incentive  grants.  - 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools  .- 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction(PublicLaw81  815).    ---.... 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  ^'jf''''^  <"p^^f'.'>vv"""" 
Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V). 

Grants  to  States.  

Grants  for  special  projects  ..  ■  .V/wnVi  iVii' 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III). 

Grants  to  Statai.  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools. ..   

State  administration  ,^,.r.^,i. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation  


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  for  the  handicapped:  h.»H,r,nn.rt  rfSfA  vn 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (tbtA  vi) 


Teacher  education  and  recruitment 
Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pi.  B) 

State  advisory  councils  ;     ^   ,^,  a\ 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B) 
Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pL  C)..  - 

Innovation  (pL  D) .     .,.'/„;(:%' 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pL  h).  - .  - 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) 

Work-study  (pLH)....  ^  „„...,;,,.■' 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act). 

Grants  to  States •     

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


Interest  payments _.  

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent -•- ;:.>,■  ",,,< 

Strengthening  devetoping  institutions  (H LA  111) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

^•"'p^blrcimmunity  college  and  .««hn«l  .,Ut.t«  (HEFA  1-S.c.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec  1U«) 

Graduatalaaliti«(HEFAII)...--     ._----_■-• 

Sttte  administration  and  pUnn'ni  ("^FA  1— Sac.  1U9) 

Undergraduate  instructional  ec|uiP'".«''Vyj,.    .  cV 

I«e  personnel  development  (NC)EA  IV;  EPOA  pt.  E) 


Callage  personn 
Subtotal,  higher  education. 


Education  professions  devetopment; 

Grants  to  SUtas  (EPOA  6-2) 

Personnel  development  programs... 
Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  prolesskins  development. 


Community  education: 
Public  librarias: 

'"'crMts  to  SUtas  (LSCA  1)--------- 

Interllbrary  cooperation  (LSCA  l");i-.-.--,-u-.v 

State  insUtutional  library  semees  (LSCA  IV-A).  -  -  ■ 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  H)  -,,--- 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities /u,.  .v  " 

University  community  service  programs  (Mt«  i) 


Subtotal,  community  education. 


Research  and  developrient: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


ToUl,  Office  of  Education jr - : .- : ' ; 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basts '. 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


J34,745, 771 
347,488 


3  623,910 

16  133,291 
2  309,974 

1  089,383 

628, '/96 

2  226, 363 

44  018 

393  735 


J39,  816,759 
398, 168 


"  2,519,412 

16,803,000  .. 

1,598,000  .. 

923,415 

628,796 

999,405  .. 

43,'958';; 

333,140  .. 
100,000 


J39  236  958 

392,370 


2, 625. 777 

"i,'738,'i92" 
625,028 


100,000 


J44.734,  354 
447,344 


3,016,236 

13,749,000 

630, 537 

1,738,192 

625  028 


503,174 
'44,096" 

'i66,'666" 


$43,991,936 
439,919 


61.542,729 


64,163,783 


44,718,325 


65.588.061 


682,477 
729,543 

134.110 


682,477 


745,  572 


792,292 


1,546  130 

682,477 

745,  572 

7,278,364 
: 95,576 

8,907.572 
55.348 
492, 145 
22,401   1 
258,842  1 
434,  142 
282,526  1 
103,581   1 

8,907,572 

55,348 

492, 145 

543,043 

434, 142 

519,360 

1.  352,  356 

700,000 

9,426,296 


1,515,610 


1,719,026 


792,292 


10.356,448 

55.348 

579,137 

424,626 

506,669 
389,101 

134.047 

1  719,026 


12,072,167 


12,670,636 


14, 164,  402 


Higher  education:  „ 

Student  assistance:  ^,uit,\ii\  iVnnmi 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A)  2,700,025 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (H LA  iv-i.) 

Loans;  3,242,368 

Direct  (NDEA  II).. 

Insured:  c,,,  .ci' 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 538,46b 


1  1,040,494 
4,209,230 

3,182,532 


1  1.324  307 
4,431,514 

2,931,781 


1  1,025,525 
4,  387, 139 

3,827,615 


40.000 


240,444 

50,000 

2,550,985 


2,  044.  455 
2,587,633 

200,000 
77,383 

274.568 
1,536,309 


243,763 
50,000 


1,063.460 
522,714 


50,000 


156,  on 

50.000 


120.015 


101,923 


101,923 


18,752,974 


311,043 
750,849 
397, 473 


10,432,208 


321, 528 


8, 839,  525 


310,457 


9, 548, 339 


310,457 


1,459,365 


321,528 


310,457 


310,457 


743,951 
43. 491 
39,509 
25,304 
357,471 
427,931 
218,930 

196,'i64' 


630, 121 
43, 491 
39,509 
25,304 

157,345 


630, 121 
43, 491 
39,509 
25.304 


743,951 
43,591 
39,509 
25.304 
96,478 


136,164 


197,128 


2,  052,  751 


1,091.934 


738.  425 


1,145,861 


670,000 
789,680 


1,459,680 
481,623 


96,721,548 
86,  281,  082 


88,  764,  097 
88,764,097 


68.022.940 
68,022,940 


91,549,412 
91,549,412 


Sea  footnotaa  at  and  of  table. 


435.357 
3,314.130 

20  956,000 

630.637 

1,738,192 

709,664 

2,209.681 

44,096 

465,  750 
100,000 


75,135,362 
767,406 


767,406 


9,237,2*0 

55,348 

579.137 

1,X3,311 
329,893 
724.066 
389.101 
134,047 

1,719.026 


14.171,189 


11,324,307 
4,825,913 

4.068,453 


243,763 
50,000 


1,095,526 

522,714 


101.923 
257,815 


12,490,421 


310,457 


3ia«7 


743,951 
43,491 
39,508 

25.304 
187,217 


197, 128 


1,236.600 


104.111,435 
104,111,435 
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Program 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aij  to  school  Jistncts 


tiiucitiofj'ly  deprived  children  (ESEA  1); 

P;   *    Basic  grants  

State  administrative  iipenses 

Pt  8'  Soeciai  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C    Sp«ci4l  grants  lor  urtHn  and  rural  scnools 

SuT'^ilemeitarv  services  (ESEA  III) 

FeO«'3llv  a^ected  arws: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-87«). .   

Construction  (Public  Law  81-81b) 

Grants  tc  States  tor  school  library  materials  (tSEA  II) 

Strengthening  Stale  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States.  - .    

Grants  tor  special  projects 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  111): 

Grants  to  States. --• 

Loans  to  nor\profit  private  schools 

State  administration.. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testrg(NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  e.a'uation - ■ 


Sublctal.  eie.-)e:it3ry  and  secondary  educatio.i 


Education  tor  the  handicapped  .      ,    ^     .  ../rcr.u,^ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (tbti\  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment.. 

Research  and  iinovation. - 

Subtdtal.  education  lor  the  handicapped  

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pL  B) -  

State  advisory  courK'Is. -- 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (.'t.  B) 

Resea'ch  and  s^^ecal  project  activities  (pL  C)      

Innovation  (pt.  0) .--  

Consumer  and  homemakmii  education  (pt.  F) 

Cooperal've  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt.  H) 

A*itt  basic  education  (Aduit  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.         

Special  pro;ects  and  teacher  educat  :n. . 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


IV  O. 


Higher  education: 

Student  assrstanc*:  ,ur.  .w  .^ 

Educational  o«)portunity  grants  (HtA  tV-A). 
WorV-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  I 
Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments ■ 

Specia:  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Insttulional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual — 

Permanent — 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) ■ 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  insja»itM  (HEFA  i— Sec  1D3), 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  tacihties  (HEFA  11) -,^Vr;  ,    V  ■■,r,c. 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  1— Sec.  lUS) 

Undefgriduate  instructional  equipoient  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E)... 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Educatim  professions  development: 

Grints  to  States  (EPOA  6-2)  

Personnel  development  programs         - — 

Teactier  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) -- 

Interlibnry  cooperation  (LSCA  111).       .     ..-. 

State  institutional  library  larvlees  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  U-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) - - 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Edaeatnnal  bro»<kastiBg  lacilities - - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education ■ 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education - 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation alter 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


$2. 


215,107 
150,000 


42,756.538 

150,0)0 


$2,707,189 
150,000 


J3, 107.503 
150,000 


556. 439 

.  520,  455 

,728,671 

193,833 

281.390 


716.722 
9.490.  000 


736. 307 


163.  537 
281.390 


307, 834 
280,891 


800,052 
9,  264,  000 
■■■307,834" 

280.891 


299,306 


148,958 


13.333 

66.059 


13,333 
58.436 


74,997 
■i3,^333' 


244, 557 


113,023 


123,477 


200,000 


1,032.530 


25,334 


235.281 
120.  986 


1.281.603 
41.068 
70.809 
15,000  I 

210,274  \ 
62,464 

214,409  I 
18,922  ) 

251,  540 


1.281,603 
31.068 
70.809 

259.896 

62,464 

255,761 

273,315 


1,490.134 
31,068 
83. 328 

239,  220 

72.902 

233.108 

24.  487 

273.315 


1,414.131 


2,156.089 


2,  234, 916 


2,447,562 


275, 170 
563,188 


319,050 


>  240, 466 
509,  439 

664, 557 


1  306,  057 
554.236 

877,  556 


I  237.  007 
546.694 

884,590 


82,  795 
66,286 


162.  092 

50,000 

185.300 

167, 132 

327,314 

547.034 

600,000 

30. 490 

58  366 

453, 739 


165,047 
50,000 


50,000 


150.975 
50,000 


169. 240 
108, 157 


53,635 


49.  359 


49,  359 


3,887,956 


1,960,541 


1.837,208 


1,920.625 


137,551 
104,613 
282,716 


139.233 


137.272 


137.272 


524. 880 


139.233 


137.272 


137.272 


203.338 
40,560 
39.509 
25.049 
71,358 

112.262 
49  920 

'ii5.^728^ 


185.071 
40,560 
39,509 
25,049 
92,412 


115.728 


185.071 
40,560 
39,509 
25,049 


203,338 
40,560 
39,509 
25.049 
82,644 


116,439 


657.724 


498, 329 


290.189 


507, 539 


,  ^,  «       .r.1      ...  21.753.891  18.746,129 

Total,  Office  of  Education ,-,-;.--: - 19  338  242  18,746.129 

Total.  Office  ol  Education,  comparable  basis- "■'■'  ■ 


8.905,283 
8,905.283 


19,311,518 
19.311.518 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


Senate 
allowance 


$3,053,441 

150,  000 

57,633 

32.379 

848. 535 

12,354.000 


307,  834 

320.757 


329,347 


13.333 
82,633 


100.000 

100,000 

100,000 

100.000 

15,024,643 

13,878.914 

4,  282, 22! 

14,098.610 

17,649.892 

113,023 
'. i3i."534";! 

113,023 

123,477 

20C',  000 

200,  000 

200,  COO 


1,329.098 
31,068 
83,  328 
144,361 
222. 680 
104.182 
233, 108 
24,487 

273,315 


2, 445, 627 


'  306, 057 
603,  563 

940,250 


165,047 
50,000 


171,585 
108, 157 


49,359 
53,070 


2.447,088 


137,272 


137,272 


203,338 
40.560 
39.509 
25,049 
97,206 


116,439 


522,101 


23,401.980 
23,401,980 


ID 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
ailo>varce 


Senate 
allawance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  distiicls. 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  EbsK grants *^- 

S'.ate  administrative  expenses 

Pt,  B,:  Special  incentive  grants - 

Pt.  C    Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  111) 

federally  jtlected  areas:  ^     ^^_^  . 


947.216 

150.000 


Mai iitenance  (Public  Law  81-874). 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States..  

Giants  tor  special  projects. 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonpiiof't  private  schools -- 

State  administration. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Education  for  the  handicapped:  ^^cr.  ,  ,> 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (LSIA  Vl). 

Teachei  education  jnd  recruitment 

Research  and  ii;i:ovation - 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HE.A  IV-A). 


IV-C). 


Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HE 
Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insure! 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds. - 

Interest  payments - 

Special  programs  lot  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search -.. 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  111) 

Language  training  and  area  studies... 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  133). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  1— Sec.  104).. 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  11) --- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment(HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt.  E) - 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B  2) 

Personnel  development  programs... 

Teacher  Corps - 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Granb  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Inter  library  cooperation  (LSCA  111) - 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  11) - 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)    

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 


Total,  Office  ot  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  >. 


Sm  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


857, 190 

707,913 

80,850 

180,728 

283,917 


358,140 

"'i3,'333' 

64,750 


$3,032,174 
150,000 


689, 438 
2,  699,  000 


$3,305,670 
150,000 


702,900 


$3,305,670 
150,000 


761.255 

2,  297,  000 


153,059 
283,917 

163,  334 

■"i3.^333' 

54,340 

100,000 


288,111 
283,357 


288, 1 1 1 
283, 357 

£2,  234 

'"13,333" 


100.000 


100,000 


$3,305,670 

150,000 

76.220 

■  805,624 

3,573.000 

■"288.111 

322.446 


36!,  131 

i3.333 

75.497 

100,000 


7.  644,  037 


7,  338,  595 


4,  S30,  OSS 


7,280,960 


116.982 
134,140 


116,982 


127,803 


200,000 


9,071.032 
200.  00(j 


251,122 


116.982 


127,803 


200.  OCO 


200.000 


1.242,196 


44,465 


Vocational  and  adult  education. 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  P) - 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B). 

Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pL  C) 

Innovation  (pt- D).    -----  

Consumer  and  homemakmg  education  (pt.  F) 

(Operation  education  (pt  G) 

Work-stud,  (Pt.  H) 

Adult  basic  educalio.'i  (Adult  Education  Act);  idfi  krO  153  041 

Grants  to  States '^■ 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  edjcation. 


348,  046 
31.068 
74.479 
15,000  I 

209.607  1 
65.703 

213.474  I 
16,581    I 


1,348.M6 
31.068 
74,479 

256.007 

65,703 
252,140 

160.663 


1,567,331 
31,068 
87,664 

236,674 

75.679 

23a  874 
21.458 

160,663 


1,397,954 
31,068 
87,544 
151,080 
221,207 
109.  580 
230,  874 
21.458 

16:,  663 


1.433.341 


2, 126, 999 


2, 188, 106 


2,412,351 


2,412.288 


558,213 
639, 633 

836.240 


74.845 
40,000 


1258,188 
581,865 

783.258 


'328,614 
613.231 

727.493 


:25A,474 
607,099 

949,  785 


'328.614 
667,808 

1,009,547 


162,907 
50,000 
50,000 


165.865 
50.000 


50,000 


151,028 

50.000 


165.865 

50,  000 


400,  064 

546.  443 

800.  000  , 

89.  308 


206,857 
U2.  507 


210,209 
112.507 


57.748 


52,914 


52.914 


52,914 
63,655 


03,101    - 

154,800 

4,437,590 

2.216,288 

1,772,252 
134,884 

2,065,300,             2  661,119 

152.799 

136,719 

134,884                 134,884 

641,508 


136.719 


134,884 


134.884 


208,953 
40, 591 
39.509 
25.  051 

131,159 
73  906 

"334.605' 

115,079 


189  699 

189,699 

208,959 

40, 591 

40,591 

40.  591 

39,509 

39,509 

39.509 

25,051 

25,051 

25.Cil 

93  087  .... 

82.788 

134,884 


208  959 
40  59: 
39,509 
25.051 
98.141 


115,079 


U5,C39 


115,039 


963  859 


503,016 


294,  850 


511.  iS? 


527,  290 


15,376,457 
13,160,315 


12,438.599 
12,438,599 


9  347,933 
9.347.933 


12.605.472- 
12.605.472 


15,006,613 
IS,  006. 613 
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Progrim 


SubtoUI.  (Icmtntary  ind  secondary  educjiion. 


Eduution  for  the  handcipped : 

Preschool  ind  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

EducationjI  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A).     

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  11) 

Insured: 

Advanets  tor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  ttie  disadvantaged:  Talent  searcti 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grint  colleges: 

Annual... 

Permanent 

StrengtIiening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Language  training  and  area  studies  

Construction:  ,,.,..    „      ,„,v 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  103)., 

Other  und«fgriduatefialit>es(HEFAI-Sec  104). 

Graduate  licilities  (HEFA  II) --- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec. 105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NOEA  IV,  EPOA  pL  E) 


Education  professiou  development: 
Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B  2) 
Personnel  development  programs. 
Teacher  Corps...     — 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development 


(>>mmunity  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Granb  to  States  (LSCA  h    . 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  instititional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II)..  

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)  

librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  fKilities — 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtota I,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories-  

Research  and  devetopment  centers. .  

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 

Total,  Office  ol  Education       

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis ' 


Sea  footnota*  tt  and  of  taWe. 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education 
Aid  to  school  districts 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I) 

Pt.  A :  Basic  grants ♦** 

State  administrative  eipenses 

Pt.  B  :  Special  incentive  grants  .     .  

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  111)..   

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  La*  81  874) 

Construction  (PuWic  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  proiech  .  ■ 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Granb  to  States 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 

State  administration.. .  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


413,015 
444,130 


$53,256,753 
532,567 


{52,482,435 
524,824 


J59.835.625 
598.356 


8.235.338 


924,988 

907,187 
681.475 


1.056,099 


085,357 

2.460 

99.990 

894,406 


5,650,541 

12,830.000 

2,27i.'6i4 

1.056.099 

1,445.776 

106,742" 

763.492 

100,000 


5,861.685 

4.275.978 
1,057,552 


100,000 


6.774,193 
10,596,000 
■  4,275,978 

1.057,552 

727,910 
'  '  io6,'958 

'     ioo,ooo 


J58,842.582 
588.426 

544,878 

7,470,638 

10,596.000 

4,275,978 

1.217,264 

3.1%.  605 

100.958 

1.066.342 
100,000 


74, 744, 445 


78,007,584 


64,302.474 


84,066,572 


87,999.671 


1 . 488, 885 

1 , 499. 900 

918.573 


1,488,885 


1.626.605 


1,728,534 


1,674,241 


3.907.358 


1,488,885 


1,626.605 


1,728.534 


Vocatnnal  and  adult  education :  m  ui  lai 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 1U,661,19J 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  for  students  with  speciaf  needs  (pt  B)  ja7'7M' 

Research  and  special  proiect  Kt1vities(pt  C) 4»/,/« 

Innovation  (PL  0)   

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F).  

(Uwperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H).... .  

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act):  ,      .  .^ 

Grants  to  States.       .  .    iSn' nnn 

Special  projects  and  teKher  education auu,  uuu 


13.019,415 


12,769,779 
79,345 
705. 533 
32,114  I 
325,957  1 
622, 382 
376.654  i 
215,941  \ 

1,633.780 


16,761,485 


12, 769, 779 

79,345 

705,  533 

934,315 

622,  382 

833,315 

1.854,177 


17,  798, 846 


14,845,440 

79,345 

830, 164 

680, 833 

726,283 
604,788 
279, 453 

1,854,177 


19, 900, 483 


1.674,241 


13,241,143 

79,345 

830. 164 

1.  438, 195 

478.047 

1.037,913 

604,788 

279, 453 

1,854,177 


19,843,225 


957, 766 
674.  449 


9.  003.  578 


,  224,  052 
146.000 


385.726 

50.000 

380.000 

.311,609 


311,412 
145,802 
150,000 
268,425 
627,907 
050.300 


13,016,661 
6. 624,  079 

9,  290,  708 


389,721 
50,000 


1,706.263 
1,433,544 

■227,574" 


13,839,510 
6, 974,  245 

8.  499. 990 


50.000 


185,852 


1  2, 973,  263 
6, 904,  502 

11.097,  244 


165,  537 
50,000 


185,852 


13.839,510 
7,594,953 

11,795,497 


389,721 
50,000 


1,693,326 
1,433,544 

"185,852 
665,986 


Subtotal,  higher  education 42.687,026 


22.  738. 550  19, 549, 597 


21,376.398 


27,648,389 


701,085 
2,187,500 
1,238.523 


644,963 


617,727 


617,727 


617,727 


4,127,108 


644,963 


617,727 


617,727 


617,727 


1,746.355 
48.925 
39,509 

1,455.333 

48.925 

39,509 

25, 776 

277,743  -. 

333  347  .! 

1,455.333 
48.925 
39,509 
25,776 

1,746,355 

48,925 

39,509 

25, 776 

122,129 

332,436  ' 

1,746,355 

48,925 

39,509 

25,776 

354,115 

332,"436 

25.775 
1,653,747 
1,001,350  ... 
503,663  -. 

333  347 

5,352,672 

2,180.633 

1,569,543 

2.315,130 

2,547,116 

240,489 

1,707,213 


1,947,702 


145, 785.  726 
127,098,647 


121,822,100 
121,822,100 


105,464.792 
105.464,792 


130,004,844 
130,004,844 


140,330,369 
140, 330,  369 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation aftar 

2-perceflt      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 
Pt.  A:  Basic  grants 


State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B  :  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C :  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools — 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III).. 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  protects 

Acquisitnn  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


{15,015,004 
150,191 


3,974,139 

4,159,363 

157,850 

1,286,642 


630,850 
1,950,699 


J!7,081,476 
170.814 


2,766,361 

4,146,000 

"i,"  090,' 524 

664,602 


J16,832,74I 
168, 327 


2,  868.  526 


2.052,751 
662,709 


{19,191,136 
191,911 


3,298.148 

3. 202.  000 

'2,'()52,"75i" 

662,709 


48.185 

431,016 


889,093 

"48.' 281" 
365,908 
100,000 


100,000 


447,635 
■  48,"  292' 

"166,"  606" 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 27,803,939 


Education  for  the  handicapped : 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


Subtotal,  education  .or  the  handicapped. 


2,185,880 


745,215 


814,147 


865,164 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  BV 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 

Research  and  special  project  Ktivities  (pL  C) 

Innovation  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) — 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G). 

Work-study  (pt,  H) . 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States. 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


6. 364, 257 


172,804 


7.431,298 
46,175 
410,  579 
18,688  I 
262,178  I 
362,189 
287.204  I 
105.922  i 


.431,298 

46,175 

410,  579 

562,490 

362,189 

537.464 


8.  639.  563 

46,175 

483,127 

437, 360 

422, 673 
399.821 

137,076 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A).. 
Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  I 


. IV-C). 
Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II).. 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search — 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent - -  - 

Strengthenmi  devetoping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies  - - 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sac.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sac  104) 

Graduate  faalitias  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sac.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NOEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) - 


3.980.453 
2. 626, 683 

5, 348, 259 


I  1.585,291 
3,  548. 133 

5.231.415 


■2,017,708 
3,600.674 

4,466,846 


I  1,562.485 
3.564,667 

5,831,734 


483.347 
48.000 


257,471 

50,000 

286,887 

780, 439 

2.0U,962 
3,483,714 


260. 870 
50,000 


50,000 


157.186 
50.000 


1,050,631 
717,108 


170.805 

360.  578 

2. 725.  327 


129.751 


115.064 


115,084 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professtons  devetopment: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  devetopment  programs 

TeKher  Corps - 

Subtotal,  educatton  professtons  devetopment. 


22, 646, 925 


12,573.199 


10,250,312  11.281.156 


349,257 

1,077,531 

303,628 


361,618 


348.543 


348.543 


1,730,416 


361,618 


348,543 


348.543 


Community  educatton: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  coopentton  (LSCA  III) 

State  instituttonal  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 


Constructton  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).   

Educattonal  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I). 


Subtotal,  commun  ity  educatton 

Research  and  devetopment: 

Educattonal  laboratories      

Research  and  devetopment  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  devetopment 

Civil  rights  educatton 

Total,  Office  of  Educatton 

Total,  Office  ot  Educatton,  comparable  basis'. 


861,433 

44, 128 

39,509 

25. 359 

206.881 

527. 165 

574.  301 

468,770 

207,111 


726.836 

726.836 

861.433 

44,128 

44. 128 

44.128 

39,509 

39,509 

39.509 

25,359 

25,359 

25.359 

171,455  ... 

99.484 

207,111 


207, 436 


2. 954, 657 


1,214,398 


835,832 


1.277.349 


23607 


Senate 
allowance 


J18,872.637 

188.726 

237,382 

71, 160 

3.625,941 

5.468.000 

"  2,"6ii"75i 

753,065 


1,965,782 

■"■  48,"292 

510,  072 
100,000 


27,803,939 

27, 323. 059 

22,685.054 

29,194,582 

33, 893, 808 

745,215 
615,356    . 

745,215 

814, 147 

865, 164 

837.989 

825,309                                                                            

837,989 


7,705,912 
46.175 
483,127 
836,983 
337,256 
604, 030 
399,821 
137,076 


568,749 
120.000 

630, 936 

707,229 

707,229 

707,229 

7,225,810 

9,  555, 169 

10,057,424 

11.273.024 

11,257,609 

12,017,708 
3,921,134 

6,198,675 


260,  870 
50,000 


1,049,243 
717,108 


115,064 
360.293 


14.690,115 


348,543 


348,543 


861,433 
44,128 
39,509 
25,359 

206,777 


207,436 
1  384.642 


65.184 


64,612.811 
55,470.989 


51,772.658 
51,772.658 


44,991,312 
44,991,312 


54,239.818 
54,239,818 


62, 412,  706 
62,412.706 


See  footnotes  at  and  of  tuble. 
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Pfogtani 


1969  actual 


1970  appco- 

pnation  alter 

2-percent 

1971  amended 

House 

Senate 

reduction 

request 

allowance 

allowance 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  >^i  seconiJarv  education: 
Aid  to  scnool  di  tticts 

Educjtior,j;i»  jvpiived  children  (ES[A  I). 

Pt.  A.  Bj^icjrants      $14,591,865         $15,057,157 

State  administrative  expenses 150,000  150.571 

Pt  B    Specia:  incentive  grants..  

Pt  C'  Special  grants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools 


J15. 939.698  $16,916,803 

159,397  169,158 


Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III)- 

Federally  affected  areas; 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materuls  (ESEA  II) 

Strengttiening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  Slates.  

Grants  tor  jpecnl  projects .    

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  Statas 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  admmijtration _ 

Guidance.  counseHnj.  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


2. 292, 488 

2.653.905 
670.  028 
722, 942 

461,077 

1.119.359 

"'"26.323" 
235.455 


1,648,450 

2.596,000  ._.. 
"612,734 
461.077 

456,312  .... 


26,194 
198.519 

100,000 


1,687,138 


1,153,382 

460. 360 


Subtotal  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


21. 923, 442 


21,337.014 


100.000 
19.499,975 


1,904,281 

1.782,000 

'1,153,382' 

460.  360 

244.845 
"    "25,' 924' 

"'loc.'ooo' 


$16,  636, 

166. 

436. 

73. 

2.069. 

3.  380. 

1,153,' 

523. 


049 
360 
436 
585 
872 

000 

382 

765 


1,075.234 


25. 
273, 
100: 


924 
816 

000 


22.  756.  763 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment .-    . 

Research  and  innovaton 


432.  885 
391,785 
356.003 


432,885 


472, 926 


5P2,  561 


25.914,423 
486,776 


Subtotal,  education  tot  the  h3ndica.)ped- 


1,180.673 


432.  885 


472, 926 


502,  561 


Vocational  and  adult  educJtion: 

Grants  to  Slates  (pt.  B) 

State  adiiso't  councils. 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B). 

Rasearch  and  special  project  activities  (pt.  C) 

Innoiation  (pt  D)_ 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt.  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt,  H)...  

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Slates..  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


4,  228,  808 


24,615 


284,  335 


4, 198,  015 

31,068 

231,941 

15.000 

234,958 

204.606 

249.  029 

59,  496 

309,838 


4,198,015 

31,068 

231,941 


,880,671 

31,068 

272,930 


403  804 
204,606 

389,733' 

339,991 


333  451 

238,776 

312,346 

76,995 

339,991 


486.776 


4.353,233 
31,068 
272.930 
472.  829 
277,170 
341.230 
312,346 
76,  995 

339. 991 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 


4.537,758 


5,533.951 


5,799,158 


6,486,228 


6, 477. 792 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV  C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured 

Advances  for  reserve  (unds. 

Interest  payments, 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies  

Construction. 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— S«c  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  1— Sec  104) , 

Graduate  tacilities  (HEFA  II).. 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructionai  equipment(HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV,  EPDA  pt.  E) , 

Subtotal,  high«f  education 

Education  prolessions  devetopment: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  8  2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  prolessions  development. 


185  784 
145,018 


3,611,023 


11,073,409 
2,567,000 

3,656,333 


1  1,366.200 

2,  628,  434 

3,  024,  524 


11,057,967 
2,  602, 150 

3, 948, 696 


11,366  200 
2,  862.  365 

4,  197.  i54 


286  147 
40  000 


212.383 

50.000 
795.105 
65.312 

1,383,909 
2,136,021 

675,000 
99.713 

244  835 
1,313.075 


215,572 
50,000 


50  000 


154,250 
50,  000 


215,572 
50,000 


712,803 
437,700 


736,  107 
437,700 


109,775 


94,665 


94,665 


94,665 
234,618 


16,244,325 


8,  822,  592 


7, 163,  823 


7,907,728 


10, 194,  381 


180.053 
535.761 
369,241 


246, 996 


239  649 


239, 649 


239, 649 


1,085,055 


246, 996 


239.649 


239,649 


239, 649 


Community  education: 
Public   ibtaries 
Ser.ices 

Grants  to  Stales  (LSCA  I). 

Interiibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111).    .    

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physica:iy  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II)  .    .  . 

College   ibrary  resources  (HEA  ll-A) _ 

Librarian  training  (HEA  118)  

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories.   

Research  and  dewelopment  centers 

Subtotal,  researcn  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education...    


Total,  Office  ot  Education 

Total.  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis'. 


550.  334 

42.441 

39,509 

25.212 

5%.  923 

422  878 

199  402 

42,441 

39,509 

25,212 
159,521  .... 

199, 402 
42,441 
39,509 
25,212 

550,  334 
42,441 
39,509 
25,212 
91,524 

550.334 
42.441 
39,509 
25,212 

154,980 

40  024                                       .                   

316  617                              

159  710 

159  710 

158,862 

158,862 

2,103,648 


625,  795 


306,564 


907,882 


971,338 


48,074,901 
42,223,118 


36  999,233 
36,  999,  233 


33.  482.  095 
33, 482,  095 


38,800,811 
38,800,811 


44,284,359 
44,284,359 


Sm  footnctM  It  end  of  table. 
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Progiam 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
1969  actual  reduction  request 


House 

allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  districts:  ,,-,-r.  ,x 

Educationally  deprived  children  (EStA  I): 

Pt  A:  Basic  grants  — - 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants .--- 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81 -874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815).  - - 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II).   

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  projects r ' '  V„ nVV  Vi iV" 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NULA  IM^ 

Grants  to  States.   

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


$9,  784,  956 
150,000 


1,942,094 

8,664,572 
573,  750 
556,782 

414,425 


893,721 

"21,"  680" 
291,  036 


$10,497,614 
150,000 


1,422,144 

8, 642,  000 

63,000 

465,110 

414,425 


415,179 

"2i,"727" 
164,659 

100,000 


$10,742,914 
150,000 


"1,457,201 


$11,812,655 
150,000 


1,637,248 
7,543,000 


$11,614,121 

15U,  UOO 

129, 762 

48,127 

1,774,519 

11,4%.  000 


875,502 

875,  502 

875,  502 

410,  248 

410,248 

467,956 

209,031 

917,959 

21,550 


100,000 


100,000 


21,550 
227,617 
100,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


23,293,016 


22,355,858 


13,  735,  865 


22,759,234 


27,823,113 


Education  ot  the  handicapped:  j /rccA  wiv 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (LbtA  vi;. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


338,673 
780,110 
299,868 


338, 673 


370,000 


353, 185 


380,835 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B)  

State  adviso  ry  councils yioV 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B). 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt  D) -     -.       -       

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt.  f) 

Coopeiative  education  (pt.  G).. 

Work-study  (pt.  H) .-;-.; 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education.... 


1,418.651 


338,673 


370,000 


393, 185 


380,835 


3.180,467 
""""4'9","83'3"' 


3,598,952 
31,068 
198,841 
15.000  1 
228,287  ( 
175,408 
239,672  I 
48,767  ( 


5,598,952 

31.068 

198.841 

354.910 

175,408 

353,525 


260,619  282,224  308.480 


4.184,173 

31,068 

233.980 

307,984 

204,702 

290,906 

63,110 

308,408 


3, 732, 002 
31,068 
233, 980 
405,354 
262.443 
292,  534 
290,906 
63,110 

338, 408 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  Iv-A)     -     -  

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) - 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments -   ■--- -- 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search. 
Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  lang-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent .-    Vori'niv 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HtA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies  


3,490,919 


3,070,461 
2,015,111 

3,249.036 


4,818.219 


5,021.112 


5,624,331 


5,619,805 


■  872,547 
1.948,114 

3,198,452 


1  1,110.550 
1.931,768 

2,458,559 


1  859,  994 
1,912.450 

3.209.795 


11.110,550 
2.103,696 

3,411,760 


''""'pu'bhc  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  l-Sec.  103). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104). 


Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)--   .--^-, -      ._^  ,.,, 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  lUb). 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A)... 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E).... 

Subtotal,  higher  education 


Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  8  2) 

Personnel  development  programs — 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries; 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  HO- --^ ------ -- 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  '*-*)- ---,-,- ■„-.■ 
Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II)  .   .    

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)    

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)  

Educational  broadcasting  facilities .-   ■ 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  1) 


98.308 

39.000  ■ 

laUKHn  231  805  '•^3.358  201.805 

'50000  50:000 50,000  50.000  50.000 

743!  747  

218,743 

1,051.377  531.076 - -—  ^' °*' 

1723,101  350,022 ^^■^^'■ 

'f^m 99:770 87;i5i ir:\'^\ 87:i5i 

208.085 

1,  398.  500  

14.303.531  7.251,786  5,638,028  6, 2^2^8____7^877£3 

207  864                211,581                206,004                206.004                 206.004 
336,778  


544,642 


211,581 


206,004 


206,004 


206,004 


Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development; 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  tights  education 


'SiS        -Si:?^        1i:S        |,|         'II 

I  i     gjs     gs     li     ,|S 

201413  122,734  8910*  ^^'^^ 

414,277  

146,541  

258.809  iiB'Ufi i4i~596 

149.218  149,218  1*«-^ '**°'^ 

Tv^i  77M55  499,503  800.095  850,^ 


Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  ol  Education,  comparable  basis  '. 


44  793,412 
39, 690, 546 


35,747.572 
35,747,572 


25.480.612 
24, 480,  512 


36, 055,  597 
36, 055, 597 


42.757,059 
42,757,059 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 


July  9,  1970 


Procnm 


1969  (dual 


1970ippr<>- 
pnition  alter 

2-percent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  sacondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  distrcts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Bascirants 

Stjti  idministfative  expenses 

Pt.  B.:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) , 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) , 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815).. 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  protects _ 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States.  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


$30,207,987 
302,084 


«4.  326, 959 
343,269 


J35.452,  207 
354,522 


{40,419,331 
404, 193 


J39,  748,  525 
397,485 


2,  622,  860 

8,407,184 
230.278 
759, 127 

477,508 


1,849,465 

9,477,000 
127,000 
641,127 

477,  508 


1,901,271 


1,206,827 

475,514 


2, 153, 182 

8,  139.  000 

48,500 

1,206.827 

475,514 


603.  821 
2,  359.  545 

10,626.000 

48.  500 

1,206.827 

544,103 


1,581.651 


697. 959 


30.  673 
274.372 


30.  230 
229.102 
100.000 


100,000 


351,404 
'36,614 

io6,'6oo' 


1,543.185 


30,  014 
317,011 
100,000 


Subtotal  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


44. 893,  724 


48,299,619 


39.  490.  341 


53,327.965 


57.425.116 


Education  for  the  handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Resaarch  and  innovation 


509.972 

387.755 
343.102 


509.972 


557, 144 


592,  056 


573, 460 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped. 


1.240.829 


509,972 


557, 144 


592,056 


573. 460 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) 

State  advisory  councils.   .  

Programs  for  students  with  special  neads  (PL  B) 
Rtsaarch  and  special  project  Ktivitles  (pt.  C).  . . 

Innovation  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  homamaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperation  education  (pt  G) .   

Wort-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education 


5.602,669 


43, 070 


,212,151 
38,600 
343, 223 
15,623  1 
241,497  ) 
302,771 
258. 198  I 
72.761  ) 


,212.161 

38.600 

343, 223 

U1.919 

302.771 
425,218 


. 222. 590 
38.600 
403,891 

358.410 

353,349 

333. 357 

94, 161 


,  442,  067 
38. 600 
403.891 
699.709 
291.602 
504.  %4 
333,357 
94,161 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 


910.457 
477.989  ,. 

1.019.688 

1.151,842 

1,151,842 

1,151,842 

7,034.185 

8. 504.  522 

8,915,734 

9,956,200 

9.960,193 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 

Wort-study  and  cooperative  educatnn  (HLA  IV-C). 


Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II)..    .   

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Spaoal  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strtngthanlng  developing  institutionj (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction: 

Public  community  coUeges  and  technical  inittutat  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103). 

Otherundergraduatefacilities(HEFAI— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) . 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) , 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 


2  828.  376 
3.124.716 

3.014.967 


I  870, 849 
3  312.872 

2,932,428 


I  1,108,388 
3,224,149 

2,453,774 


■  858,320 
3,191,908 

3,203,548 


'1,108,388 
3,511,098 

3,405,119 


U8  217 
117.000 
219.025 


864.600 
13.415 

1,338.963 

3,034,025 


222.244  .... 

154,683 
50,000 

222, 244 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

927,912 
402, 793 


759,  894 
402. 793 


84,070 
233. 537 
668.600 


103.380 


85,668 


85,668 


85,668 
222. 369 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 
Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (VSCh  III). 


15,689,511 

8,822.478 

6,921,979 

7,544,127 

9,  767, 573 

247,063 
452,  063  - . . 

253,807 

246,120 

24«,120 

246,120 

671.384 ... 

1.370,510 

253,807 

246. 120 

246, 120 

246.120 

SUte  Institatnnal  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  tcrviccs  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-6). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


596, 161 

4,235 

39,509 

25, 234 

158,205 

309,262  . 

183.946  . 


508,456 
42,690 
39,509 
25,234 

139,594  . 


508, 456 
42.690 
39,509 
25,234 


596, 161 
42,690 
39,509 
25,234 
92,696 


596,161 
42, 690 
39,509 
25. 234 

162,610 


Subtotal,  community  education.. 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  devetopment  centers. 


Subtotal,  research  and  devetopment. 
Chril  rifhts  education 


168,818 


159  710 


168,386 


168, 386 


1,485,370 


915,193 


615,889 


964,676 


1.034.590 


5,912 


Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis'. 


71,720,041 
66,843.259 


67,305,591 
67,305,591 


56. 747. 207 
56,747.207 


72,631,144 
72,631,144 


79, 007, 052 
79. 007. 052 


Sea  foetnetat  at  end  of  UMe. 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2- percent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Education  for  the  handicapped:       ,      ,    ,.    ,  j,ccc»w,x 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (tStA  vi). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment -- 

Research  and  Innovation. 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

GranU  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils - 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 
Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) — 

Innovation  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperation  education  (pt  G) 

Wort-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


Z:  Higher  education: 

Z3  Student  assistance: 

X  Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans : 

Direct  (NDEA  II)..     

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds - 

Interest  payments.   

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged;  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges; 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies.. 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) v----A£>- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E) 


Subtotal,  higher  education.. 

Education  professnns  devetopment; 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  devetopment  programs. 
Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  educatnn  professions  development.. 

(^immunity  educatnn: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 


Grants  to  SUtes  (LSCA  I). 

i<l; 


Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-S). 

Construction (LSeA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  Uaining (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  fKilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


Subtotal,  community  educatnn 

Research  and  development; 

Educatwnal  laboratories 

Research  and  devetopment  centers 

Subtotal,  resurch  and  devetopment. 
Civil  rights  educatnn — 


Total,  Office  of  Educatnn 

Total.  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  ■ 


3,074,668 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education; 
Aid  to  school  districts; 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I); 

Pt.A:  ftasic grants *^°'tS  ?  ? 

Slate  administrative  expenses jm,Ji4 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C;  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools - 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III). 

Federally  affected  areas;  ■,  in  tm 

Maintenance(Public  Law  81-874) ^'«Viic 

Constructton  (Public  Law  81-815) oii  e7i 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) SM.o^i 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educatnn  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects ;   ,,v;  ■, , ;; 

Acquisitton  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III); 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 37'aia 

State  administratton ■sm'Jm 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) j»,«3 

Planning  and  evaluation 


J34, 326. 959 

343,270 


»33, 827,  100 
338.271 


»38. 566.  534 
385.665 


2, 150,  754 

666.000 
813,574 


2,  228,  360 


535. 430 
1.806,533 


535. 430 
912,117 


1.531.433 
536.860 


2.554.704 
2,671.000 
i.'531."433' 
536.860 


$37,926,477 
379.  265 

1.130.256 
468,034 

2.  803.  651 

4.483.000 

■i,53i,'433 

611.269 


37, 976 
287.811 
100.000 


100.000 


459.  227 
"37.'9« 
166.' 666' 


2,016.688 


37.908 
400.395 
100.000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education - 41,280,976 


40. 173. 891 


38.  562,  024 


46.843.331 


51, 


.376 


570. 824 
346  923 

570,  824 

623.  624 

662. 703 

641.887 

:                81270 : 

926. 017 

570. 824 

623. 624 

662.703 

641.887 

5.587,332 
5.436' 


1.266.373 


7,152,052 

44.440 

395. 150 

17.986  I 

248.969  ) 

348,579 

268,678  ) 

84,660  I 

1,414,980 


7,152,052 

44,440 

395,150 

485,418 

348,579 

465,771 

1,603,937 


8  315,482 

44,440 

465,005 

386,934 

406,818 
357,  370 

109.560 

1,603,937 


7,416,855 
44,440 
465,005 
805,586 
308,097 
581.373 
357,370 
109,560 

1.603,937 


6.859.135 


9,975.494 


10.495.410 


11.689,546 


11,692.223 


2.533.113 
3.081.348 

3.345,928 


1.  028,  548 
3,  778,  457 

3. 523. 681 


I  1.309.103 
3,810.300 

2,898.121 


I  1.013.751 
3.772.197 

3.783.670 


I  1,309.103 
4,149,416 

4.021.743 


182.628 

56.000 


224, 205 

50.000 

1.089.051 

203. 255 

306.071 
5.111,837 
250,000 
160. 233 
272. 955 
1,330.906 


227.449 
50.000 


50,000 


155.020 
50.000 


227.449 
50.000 


939.  S32 
479,452 


904,989 
479.  452 


101,494 


84.399 


84,399 


84,399 
265,319 


18, 197,  532 


10, 129,  013 


8,151,923 


8.859,037 


11,491,870 


322, 474 
611,791 
168. 072 


285, 177 


285.423 


385.423 


285,423 


1.102.337 


295, 177 


285.423 


285.423 


285.423 


631.904 

42.883 

39.509 

25,251 

229,744 

306. 819 

182,226 

178.' 251' 


537,881 
42.883 
39.509 
25.251 

143,887 


537.881 

£31.904 

631.904 

42.  n3 

42,883 

42.883 

39.509 

39.509 

39.509 

25.251 

25.251 

25,251 

93.611 

168,561 

178, 251 


178,695 


178, 695 


1,638,587 


967,662 


645,524 


1,011,853 


1,  OK.  803 


281, 793 


70,286,377 
64,993,686 


62.112.061 
62. 112,  061 


58. 763. 928 
58.763.128 


69.351,893 
69,351.193 


77  086  582 
77,086.582 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  'RECORD  —  HOUSE 

DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WafARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIWATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 


Juhj  9,  1970 


Program 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
fifrrertary  ard  secopdarv  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts 

Educational!)  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.A,  Basic  grants  

State  idmmistiativ*  sxpcnses 

Pt  B;  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C-  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) _ 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874). ..   

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  Stateilor  school  library  materiali  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  loStatet 

Grants  tor  special  projects.. 

'cqursition  ct  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  lli); 

Grants  to  Stales 

loais  to  nnnproft  private  schools 

State  administration. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation. 


Subtctj!  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Ef^ucatio  '  lor  the  handicapped 

Prejchccl  and  school  progrjms  toi  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitmert 

P»5e3fch  and  innovation. 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  hjndicjpped. 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) 

Slate  advisory  councils. .       

Programs  lor  stintents  with  special  needs  (pt  B) 
Research  and  special  project  activities  (pL  C). .   . 

Innovation  (pt.  D) 

Consumer  and  hoBiimaking  education  (pt.  F).     . 

Cooperation  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

AdLlt  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act). 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A).   

Work- study  ird  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV^) 

Loans: 

DirecKNDEA  II) 

Insured 

Advances  for  reserve  fbnds. 

Interest  payments.   .  .   . 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  searcti 

Inst'tutional  assistance: 

A  i  to  land-grant  colleges. 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  devetoping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— S«c.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  adminBtration  and  panning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI -A j.. , 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pL  Ej , 

Subtotal,  higtwr  education 

Education  professions  development 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  6-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  C^rps 


Subtotal,  education  professions  dsveispment 


Community  education 
Public  libraries: 
Services : 

Grants  t»  SUtes  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III).. 

State  institutional  library  seryices  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handkapped(LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) , 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B). 

Educational  broadcasting  lacilitiej 

Unnrersity  commumtr  tervke  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  commanity  educalwn 

Research  and  development: 

Educatwnal  laboratories 

Research  and  development  canters 


Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
I  rights  education 


Total.  Office  o(  Education.  

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comptrtble  basis'. 


Seo  footnotis  at  and  of  table. 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 

priation after 

2-percent 

1971  amended 

House 

Senate 

reduction 

request 

allowance 

allowance 

13,351,971 
150,000 


J3,  884,  709 
150,000 


{3,818,868 
150,000 


J4,  374. 936 
150,000 


964.066 

2.  594,  464 

"'253.111' 

303.881 


804,617 

2.586,000 

22,000 

213.  526 

303.881 


818  387 


895.  373 
2.  533,  000 


401.930 

303.  030 


401,930 
303.  030 


436,  944 


194.993 


13.333 
82,737 


13.  333 

69. 359 

100,000 


100.000 


98, 174 
"13.333' 

'ioo.'ood' 


8.  150,  507 


8.342.418 


5.592.215 


8.  869.  776 


153.967 
155. 543 


153.967 


168.209 


200,000 


309.510 


153.967 


168.209 


200,000 


1.  539, 144 


192. 097 


1.714,714 
31.068 
94. 738 
15.000 

212.009 
83.572 

216.842 
20.677 

204.  502 


1.714,714 
31,068 
94, 738 

270,009 

83,572 

265. 176  ! 


219,519 


1,993.561 
31.068 
111.481 

245. 842 

97. 530 

238.  592 

26. 759 

219,519 


1.731,241 


2. 593. 122 


2. 678. 796 


2.964.352 


780.846 


758.059 


700.343 


914,340 


147,253 


170.  056 

50.000 

120.  300 


173.048 
50.000 


50,000 


151.494 
50,000 


548,214 

620.  484 


283. 45S 
129.423 


85.786 

53. 126 

181.619 


S5,S33 


58.654 


58.654 


4, 222.  007 


2. 452. 723 


1.911.849 


2. 198. 102 


149.034 
60.991 


151. 225 


148.665 


148.665 


72.216 
121.158 


121.158 


120.745 


806. 577 


555,922 


335.752 


568.529 


15.429.867 
14,495.704 


14.249.377 
14.249.377 


10.835.486 
10. 835. 486 


14. 949. 424 
14.949.424 


J4,  299,  840 

150,000 

23  559 

4,333 

953. 965 

3,  451.  000 


401,930 
345,285 


431,129 


13,333 
96,155 
100,000 


10,270,529 


200.000 


200,  000 


1,778,124 
31,068 
111.481 
193. 132 
226.509 
139.379 
238. 592 
26.759 

219,519 


2.964.573 


666.632 

248. 553 

1316.350 

1244.977 

1316,350 

797.691 

744.348 

786,502 

778. 637 

856.501 

971.872 


173.048 
50.000 


289. 229 
129. 423 


58,654 
61.581 


2.906.658 


148.665 


210.025 

151.225 

148.665 

148.665 

148,665 

258.291 

40.858 

39.509 

25.075 

106.355 

230.310 
40.858 
39.509 
25.075 
99.012  .... 

230.319 
40.858 
39.509 
25,075 

258.291 
40.858 
39.509 
25.075 
84,051 

258,  291 
40,858 
39,509 
25,075 

106,355 

143.115  .... 

120.745 


590,833 


17,081,248 
17.0ei.2« 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1J71  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATKINS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYUND 


Program 


1969  actual 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A;  Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants. 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States..     

Grants  for  special  proiects. 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  nounselmg.  and  test.ng  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


}14,  445.  834 
150,000 


J18,207,980 
182, 079 


J!7,  942,  957 
179.430 


J20,  456,  903 
204,569 


2,  887,  002 

25,  867.  892 
494,  236 
936,  620 

529,969 


2,  088  229 

25,  785.  000 

23.000 

805,  571 

529,969 


.157,621 


2. 472,  552 
18.640,000 


1,E!6.  369 

534.  643 


1,516,369 
534, 643 


1,3)2,943 

12.890 

34,  987 

312,960 


607,  549 


35,310 
267,  604 
100,000 


305, 885 

"35,"3i2' 


100,  000 


100,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  sctiool  programs  lor  ttie  handicapped  (ESEA  VI)., 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicappad. 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (PL  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  for  students  with  special  naads(pt  B). 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pL  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pL  F) 

Cooperation  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt.  H).. 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


4,084,864 


128, 787 


5,241.683 
32, 570 
289,602 
15,000  1 


615,676 
53,331 


244,966 

255,472 
263,064 

78,808 

682,321 


,241,683 

32,570 

289,602 

462.144 

255, i72 
444,  046 

765  998 


6.094,001 

32.570 

340,780 

371,653 


298,137 

(             344. 506 

1            101,986 

765,998 


4,  882,  658 


7,103,486 


7.491,515 


8.349.631 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work- study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) - 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments. 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges. 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Set  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Educatkin  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2).. 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  C^rps 


1.670.392 
1,547,538 

2,346,063 
"234,680' 


1941.773 
2.283.450 

2.785,347 


'l.;98,65S 
2  418  293 

2,653.6:6 


' 928, 225 
2.394.110 


3.  464.  454 


220,  505 

50.000 

706.694 

13.131 

]. 346.  890 
2.241.212 

300.000 
69.208 

213,395 
1.624.327 


223, 731 
50,000 


50.000 


154.779 
50.000 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development.. 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  1) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)... - 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B). 

Educatkinal  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


606. 374 

42.745 

39,509 

25.239 

393. 560 

398.  U9 

102.510 


516.863 
42,  745 
39,509 
25,239 

140.820 


516,863 
42.745 
39.509 
25.239 


606.  374 
42.  745 
39.509 
25,239 
92.958 


178.121 


178.121 


178,822 


Subtotal,  community  education. 


1.786.507 


943  297 


624,356 


985, 647 


Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories..   

Research  and  development  centers. 


Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


613,880 


613.880 
225.  529 


Total.  Office  of  Education 

Total.  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis'. 


69,471,953 
64.111.111 


65.  041.  566 
65,  041,  566 


37,779,766 
37,  779.  766 


61.539.198 
61.539.198 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabic. 


23€il3 


1970  appro- 

priation after 

2-percent 

1971  amended 

House 

Senate 

reduction 

request 

allowance 

allowance 

;2:,  117,396 

201.174 

233.380 

213  300 

2.712,786 

33,565.000 


1.516.369 
609.122 


1.343,290 


35.312 
372,976 

100.000 


46. 985.  333 

48, 632. 291 

22,431,020 

44,  266,  233 

61,020.105 

493,  874 
376  451 

493  874 

539,  556 

573,367 

555.  357 

426,695 

1,  297,  020 

493, 874 

539,  556 

573. 367 

555,357 

.  435.  44! 
32,570 
340,  780 
590,  374 
299,260 
426,059 
344.506 
101,986 

765. 998 


8.336.974 


'1.198.658 

2,  533. 521 

3,  582.  442 


223.731 
50,000 


693,653  . 

688, 924 

480.057 

480.057 

107,349 

89,153 

89.153 

89.153 
222,503 

12,584,035 

7. 575. 360 

6.409.720 

7.  080.  721 

9.268,989 

318.527 
522,171 

293.258 

283,599 

283.  S99 

283,591 

156,293  - 

1,096.991 

293.  258 

283.599 

283.599 

283,599 

606, 374 
42,745 
39,509 
25,239 

154,310 


178.822 


1.056.999 


80.522,023 
to.  522,  023 
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July  9,  1970 


program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-perc<nt       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 

allowance 


Senate 

allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
tierrentjry  and  secondary  education 
Aid  to  school  districts 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I) 

PI  A:  Basicgrants  J16.694.736 

State  administrative  expenses 167.965 

Pf.  B. :  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 


)21,630, 141 
216,301 


J21,315.302 
213. 153 


$24,301,739 
243.017 


J23,898.423 
238. 984 


Supplementary  strvicei  (ESEA  III). 

Federally  affected  areas 

MaintenirKe  (Public  Law  81  874)  

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V) 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects. .   

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  ill): 

Grants  to  States. 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools.. 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


4.108.964 

13.710.871 

116,046 

1,2%.  227 

626,114 


2.867.743 

13,994.000 

465.000 

1.103,113 

626,114 


2,958,214 

2,076,448" 
628,412 


3, 402,  304 

12,120.000 

250,000 

2,  076, 448 

628,412 


279,996 
3,741,143 

18,300,000 

250,000 

2,076  448 

723,158 


1,557,326 


722, 123 


43,222 
431,343 


4«,  101 
364.543 
100,000 


363, 570 
"'48,043 


1,596,611 


100,000 


100,000 


48.043 
507, 442 
100,000 


Subtotil  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


38, 857, 814 


42, 137, 179 


27,291,529 


43, 533, 533 


51,760,138 


Education  for  the  handicapped; 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


750,780 

1,  258,  348 

813,925 


750, 780 


820, 226 


871,624 


844, 247 


Subtotil.  education  for  the  handicapped. 


2. 823,  043 


750,  780 


820,226 


871,624 


844,247 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) 

State  advisory  councils. 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 
Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C). 

IniKJvation  (pt.  D) .  

Consumer  and  hoiremaking  education  (pt.  F) 

Cooperation  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt.  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.   

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


5,562,570 


437,153 


750,102 
278, 000 


,886.845 
42.667 
379. 393 
17.269 
260,710 
334,679 
285,146 
104,947 

835,242 


1,866,845 

42,667 

379, 393 

553, 934 

334,679 

529, 498 

940,  892 


7,982,984 

42,667 

446,412 

431,757 

390,  551 
395,104 
135,814 

940, 892 


7, 120, 290 
42,667 
446,412 
773,375 
334,016 
558,126 
395,104 
135,814 

940, 892 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


7.027,825 


9,126,898 


9,647,908 


10,766,181 


10,746,696 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistaxe: 

Educational  opportunity  granh(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  searcfi 

I  nstitutional  assistance : 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual , 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction : 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEF A  I— Sec  103).. 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (H  EFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (H EFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personael  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pL  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

EddUtjon  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 


5,  4«8,  242 
6.495,739 

7,070,873 


1,206.506 
127.000 


268.977 
50.000 
50.000 

898.381 

2.157.438 
4.  330. 783 
1.800,000 
208.175 
507,779 
3,984,143 


12,222,744 
3,949,122 

6,  942,  565 


■2.829,038 
4,  047,  533 

6, 262, 986 


'2,190,758 
4,  007, 058 

8,176,701 


'  2, 829, 038 

4,407,762 

8,691.191 


272,428 

50.000 


50,000 


157,935 
50,000 


272,428 
50,000 


1,114,870 
881,731 


1,076,094 
881,731 


173,339 


13,1834 


131,834 


131,834 
499, 575 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


34, 644,  036 

15,606.799 

13,321,391 

14,714,2% 

18,839,833 

301,000 

364,638 

351,412 

351,412 

351,412 

2,099,039  . 

829  390                                           

3,229,429 

364, 638 

351,412 

351,412 

251,412 

(immunity  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  Stales  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III).         

State  irntitutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development' 

Educatwnal  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 


940,815 

44,  558 

:                 39, 509 

25,3% 

633.  065 

792,186 
44,558 
39.509 
25,3% 

180,990  .. 

792, 186 
44,558 
39,509 
25,3% 

940,815 
44,558 
39,509 
25,3% 

101,516 

940,815 
44,558 
39.509 
25,3% 

219,994 

919  725 

293  465                                                        

216  889 

216,889 

215,348 

215.348 

3,113,422 

1,299,528 

901,649 

1,367,142 

1.485,620 

959. 655 


959, 655 
91,670 


Total,  Office  oJ  Edecation 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  >. 


90,  746, 904 
74,629,878 


69,285.822 
69.285.822 


52,334.115 
52.334,115 


71,604,188 
71,604,188 


83,927,946 
83,927,946 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 
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Program 


1%9  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 

allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt  A :  Basic  grants  

Slate  administrative  expenses 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Granti  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  proiects  

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States. . .  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


Ml.  395, 258 
324,175 


(42.  339, 833 
423, 398 


$41,724,218 
417.242 


J47,570,  100 
475.701 


6, 790,  000 

4,550,314 

194,618 

2. 326.  201 

990,466 


4,691.787 

4.536.000 

3.000 

2.  000,  378 

990,466 


4, 850,  885 


3,765.418 
1.002.131 


5,600,320 
4,508,000 
3.765."4i8' 

1.002,131 


3,421,788 

5,900 

86,061 

769,811 


1,553,289 


782,040 


86,366 
654,538 
100,000 


100,000 


85,916 
"166,006" 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


51,854,592 


57, 379,  055 


51,859,894 


63,  889, 626 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  program^  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment..   

Research  and  innovation 


1,268,699 

1,576,186 

841,068 


1,268,699 


1,386.051 


1,472,906 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


3,685,953 


1,268.699 


1,388.051 


1.472.908 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  0) 

0)nsumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


9,582,011 


449, 550 


991,837 
500,000 


12,038,767 
74, 803 
665, 143 
30, 725  1 
309.545  ) 
588.753 
353.636  ) 
188,486  I 

1,106.931 


12, 038, 767 

74,803 

665, 143 

838,636 

588,753 

794,545 

1,251,622 


13, 9%,  341 
74,803 
782,682 

618, 182 

684,741 
552,045 
241,334 

1,251,622 


11,523,398 


15,352.339  16,250,269  18,201,750 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C). 


Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) -- 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutk>nal  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administratkin  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E) 


6.080,085 
5,006,293 

8,650,342 


12.690.991 
5,922,710 

8,534.862 


1  3. 425.  007 
6. 144. 144 

7.582.356 


12.652.278 
6.  082. 702 

9.899,217 


435.727 
85,000 


332,282 

50,000 

90,000 

1,159,039 

3,315,772 

6, 385, 324 

300,000 

178,974 

612,301 

2.691,606 


Subtotal,  higher  education 35.372.745 


Education  professions  development: 

Grinti  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs. 
Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development . 


(immunity  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) — - ,  ,  , 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) KZ,  73/ 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities - Toi  ia« 

University  community  servKe  programs  (HEA  I) ^^___:'_ 


1,377,606 

46,926 

39,509 

25,602 

925,674 

802, 205 


1,151,767 

46,926 

39,509 

25,602 

233,453 


283, 198 


283,968 


Subtotal,  community  education. 


4.023.457 


1.780.455 


1,263,804 


1.886,304 


Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories. 

Research  and  development  centers. 


384,500 


Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


384,500 
163,  569 


Office  of  Education - US'5fIoJf 


Total, 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis '. 


97,394.923 


97,042,061 
97,  042,  061 


88.679,827 
88. 679. 827 


105.015.142 
105,015,142 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Senate 
allowance 


$46,780,618 

467,806 

102,509 

3%,  683 

6,172,271 

6.151,000 


3,765,418 
1,134,950 


3,434,317 


85,916 
907,462 
100,000 


69. 498. 950 


1, 426, 642 


1,426.642 


12,483,801 
74,803 
782.682 
1,355,935 
441.818 
978,544 
552.048 
241.  335 

1,251,622 


18, 162,  588 


1  3, 425,  007 
6, 690,  974 

10,522,089 


336,028 

162,  057 
50,000 

336,028 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

1  701  935 

1,726,844 

1  247,835 

1,247,835 

197,259 

162,392 

162,392 

162,  392 
621,551 

35,372,745 

20,681,620 

17,363,899 

19,006,646 

24.  782,  720 

550,647 
2  279  616 

579,893 

555,910 

555.910 

555,910 

849,241                          

3,679.504 

579.893 

555,910 

555, 910 

555,910 

151.767 

1,377,606 

1,377.606 

46,926 

46.926 

46.926 

39.509 

39.509 

39.509 

25,602 

25.602 

25  602 

112.693 

292  719 

283,968 


2, 066, 330 


116.493,140 
116.493,140 
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Juhj  9,  1970 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation alter 

2-percent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
sllOAance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATI 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (EStA  1): 

Pt  A:  Basic  grants 

State  adminislrative  expenses 

Pt  B.  Special  incentive  grants..- 

Pt  C    Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  <ESEA  III) 

Federally  afecled  areas 

Maritenance (Public  La*  81-874). 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthenirg  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  10  States 

Grants  lor  special  projects  .         ,    r,t  -  ',i 

Acquisition  ot  equipmen'  and  minor  remodeling  (NDE-^  II 

Grants  to  States  

Loans  to  rorprot  t  private  schools... 

State  administratioi 

Guida-ce  counseling  an*  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluat'Oi 


ON 


$18.6i3,  931 
186.630 


2, 976. 699 

3.381.658 

■"9%  .022" 
M4,  185 


1.563,031 

11.500 

35.901 

321.136 


JJO,  127.633 
201.275 


2.  097.  802 
3.368.000  .. 
""853.'429"'" 
544.185 

719,373  .. 

"""35.'2ir;; 

274.431  .. 
100,000 


$20. 452. 264 
204.623 


2.171,620 

i.' 606.455 
548.158 


100.000 


J22.613.655 
226, 137 


2,488.811 
2. 698.  000 
1,' 606. 455' 
548. 158 

362, 185 
"""36,' 308' 

"'loo.'ooo' 


Subtotal,  eiementarv  and  secondary  education. 


28.650,693 


28.  322. 339 


25,  093. 140 


30. 679, 709 


Educatic  for  theha-d'cappeJ  ..,rc-r.i/i« 

Preschool  ind  school  ore^'sms  lor  the  handicapped  (LSLA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  ard  recruit.ment ■ 

Research  and  inno.ation 


552. 633 
702.609 
534.739 


552. 633 


603.750 


641.583 


Sub'ctal,  education  tor  the  handicapped 


1, 889, 981 


552,633 


603,  750 


Vocational  and  adult  educatio-; 

Grants  to  Ststes  (pt.  Bl 

State  advisory  councils.  

Programs  'or  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B) 

Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt.  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  D)       • 

Consumer  and  homemakine  educat.on  (pt.  F). ... 

Cooperati.e  education  (pL  G) 

Work-studv  (ot.  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act); 

Grants  to  States.  -       

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


5. 084, 132 


472.021 


360, 302 
200,000 


5,683,713 

35,316 
314.025 

15.  OOO  I 
246,567  \ 
277,015 
265,309  1 

78,808  J 

393,947 


5,683,713 

35,316 

314,  026 

471,479 

277,015 

452,736 

436,186 


641, 583 

6,608,050 

35.316 

359.525 

377.755 

323.265 
349.651 
101,986 

436,186 


$22,  238,  355 

222, 384 

675.607 

179,259 

2.730,770 

4,438,000 

■'l,' 606, 455 

622,014 

1,  590,  532 

36.'3C8 

383,493 

100,0(0 

34,823,177 
621.43! 


621.431 


5,893,940 
36,316 
369,525 
640,174 
302,795 
461,999 
349,561 
101,986 


436.  1?6 


6,115.455 


7,309.701 


7,670.471 


8.601,764 


8,591,572 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance 

Educat'onal  opportunity  grants  (HE A  IV -A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) - 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured 

Aa.ances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments - 

Special  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges , 

Annual - - 

Permanent...   .   

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  a  Id  area  studies 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— $ec.l03). 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities  (HEFA  I— sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (H  EFA  1 1) ,  - 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV,  EPDA  pt.  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  enucation  

Education  professions  de.eiopment: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs  

Teacher  Corps 


093,  988 

074.487 


4.516.471 


415.615 
99  000 


227.913 

50,000 

292,  135 

260,  387 


824.  346 

864.880 
000,000 
180. 132 
318,722 
994,100 


I  1,340,828 
3,107,129 

4.467,393 


231.178 
50,000 


951,515 
594, 127 


1  1,706,563 
3,205,052 

3.778,026 


50,  000 


11,321.539 
3,173,001 

4,932,439 


155,262 
50,000 


1  1,706,563 

3,490.  3' 1 

5,242,794 


231.178 
50,  OiO 


983.409 
594,127 


122,169 


101.943 


101  943 


101,943 
311,252 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


20  213.181 


331.551 

1,166,053 
443,834 

1,941.438 


10  864,339 
304,  739 

304,739 


8.841,584 


294,  507 


9,734,184 
294.  507 


12.711.577 

294,507 


294.  507 


Community  education 
Public  libraries. 
Services 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Inter  library  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) . 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II)  

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II   B) - 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities - 

Umversity  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories  

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education - 


657.518 
43.022 
39.509 
25,  263 
177,371 
469.  205 
280,541 

177,277' 


558.967 
43,  022 
39.509 
25,263 

146.963 


177.277 


558  967 
43.022 
39,509 
25.263 


294, 507 


657,518 
43.022 
39.509 
25.263 
94,266 


177,698 


1.869,706 


991.001 


666.751 


1.037.276 


294, 507 


657,518 
43,022 
39.509 
25,263 

172.826 


177,698 
1.115,835 


800.000 


800,000 
78.  %7 


Total.  Office  of  Education  ..  

Total,  OITice  ot  Education,  comparable  basis  ■' 


61.560  421 

53.695,378 


48.344.752 
48.  344,  752 


43.170.213 
43,170.213 


50, 989,  023 
50. 989,  023 


58,158,100 
58,158,100 


Sw  footnotM  It  md  of  tibl*. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WaFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
aiiOivance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts 

Educationally  depn.ed  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt  A:  Basic  grants      

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B    Special  incentive  grants ■ 

Pt  C    Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  aliected  areas 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  tor  scnool  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  Stale  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States.  

Grants  tor  special  projects .,■,    -/kinV,  Vnr" 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NUtA  III) 

Grants  to  States.  .         

Loans  to  non profit  private  schools 

State  administration. . .  - 

Guidance  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation  


1,655.991 

41.641 

372.479 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


40.  905. 627 


Education  tor  the  handicapped;        ..,,..,  ,,/ccc.v,iv 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (EStA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment,.         

Research  and  innovation 


641.800 

724.145 

9.600 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 


1.375,546 


Vocational  and  adult  education; 

Grants  to  States  (pL  B) 

State  advisory  councils r     :   i'i'c^' 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B). 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pL  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  D) y     ;       /  ri-> 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt.  H) -  - „  ■: 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act); 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


,083,056 

'20,' 573 


742, 562 
127,000 


6,973,191 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance; 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans; 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured; 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

interest  payments ■ 

Special  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged;  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges; 

Annual -- 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction;  ,       ,       .      »^,     /ucta  i     c. 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec. 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) .....  ------- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  E) 


586,  582 
295. 787 


103). 


4,823  178 


130,  362 
123,000 


249. 360 

50.  OOO 

,127.530 

239, 679 

,972.556 
987, 407 
TOT,  000 
143,722 
343.879  , 

,396,200  , 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


22. 169.  242 


Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 

Personnel  development  programs - 

Teacher  Corps - 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 


346.701 
470.198 
524.  256 


1,341.155 


Community  education; 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  'V--A).. --.--.-■ 
Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) ■ 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) • 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities. - • 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) -. 


805.459 
43.824 
39.509 
25,  333 
512.392 
522,912 
51,748 
340  000 
198.738 


Subtotal,  community  education. 


2. 549. 925 


772.977 

"41.652' 
315,664 
100.000 


39. 985.  047 


100.000 
31.  068.  987 


389, 174 
"4i."50C' 
'lOO.'OOO' 


42.117.331 


641.830 


701, 166 


745. 103 


641.800 


701,166 


745. 103 


7,028.458 

43,672 

388, 323 

17,675  ) 

253.258  I 

342,557 

274.666  ) 

91,487  ) 

824,541 


028,  458 

43,572 

388.323 

510  373 

342,557 

488. 945 

928,768 


.171,046 

43,672 

456,929 

403.233 

399, 752 
371,092 
118.395 

928,  768 


9,264,737 


9.731,096 


10,892,887 


M,  414,  063 
3  733,029 

4,814.078 


1  1.799.774 

3,577,540 

3,984,379 


11,393,720 
3, 540,  765 

5,201,845 


252,721 
50  000 


50,000 


156,658 
50,000 


338,688 


326,759  326.759 


338,688 


326.759 


326,759 


68C. 765 

58G.765 

43.824 

43.  824 

39.509 

39,509 

25.333 

25. 333 

154.733  ... 

805. 469 
43.  824 
39.509 
25.  333 
98.052 


198.738 


197. 785 


1.152.902 


789.431 


1.209.972 


Research  and  development; 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education - 

Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis'. 


2. 683. 838 


2. 683.  838 
60.067 

78.058.591 
67.474.176 


63.417.025 
63.417.025 


52  238, 874 
52.  238.  874 


65.  844. 782 

65.844.782 


S«e  footnotes  it  end  of  table. 
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Senate 
ailcyvanie 


$22.  898.  224 
228.  982 

$26,049,684 
260, 497 

$25,670,355 
256.704 

$29.  266. 96-- 

292. 67  C 

$28  781.248 

287,812 

"3.556.732  " 

■""'2,'48i.'77i" 

"2.  561.' 513" 

"   '2."94i.'6C5' 

272.909 

5.231.584 

8,398.571 
I  485  317 

8,371,000  . 

6.  555, '000 

50.  OOC' 

1.872.834 

11,  1j2,000 
5^',  000 

1,670,831 

994,  943 

1.872,834 

1,872.834 

5%,  859 

596,859 

607.581 

607,581 

692.  582 

1.709.051 

41.500 
438,331 


721.7010 


7,  288,  027 
43,672 
456,929 
791  594 
317.522 
571.275 
371,092 


118. 


.^95 


928  768 


10  887.274 


11  799  774 

4  004  840 

5,529  152 


252,721 
50  000 


1  017.094     94:  265 

■618:833  -- fie  833 

"134,033  109.742 109,' 742 109'742 

339.124 

"12. 033. 851  9.621.435  10.552.730  13.649  451 


326,759 


326.  759 


805.  469 
43.824 
39.509 

25.  333 
197,459 


197. 785 


1.  309.  379 


75.374,414 
75.374  414 
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July  9,  1970 


Prog  rim 


1969  ictual 


1970ippro- 

priition  alter 

2-p«rcent 

rBduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education 
Afd  to  school  districts' 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt  A:  Basic  grants  

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

PI  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas 

Mainteiunce  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815).. 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II). 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  lor  special  proiects 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III); 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation.  


J32. 395  258 
366.015 


$41,909,589 
419.096 


V<1.299,313 
412.993 


147.085,660 
470,857 


2,101.942 

2.  593.  395 
117,158 
589. 397 

437.838 


1.312,466 


1.502.449 

2.  585,  000 

491.458 

437.838 

596.634 


1,537,506  1.730,507 

2.276,000 

925.097       925.097 

432,  249  432, 249 


24,641 
220.413 


24, 357 
184.  592 

100.000 


300, 390 
24.110 


100.000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


40. 158,  523 


48,251.013 


44,  707, 158 


100.000 
53.344.870 


$46,304,219 
463,042 

659.974 
1,877.670 

3.  365,  000 

925.097 

490, 640 

1  319, 157 

24,110 
254.660 
100,000 

55,  783.  569 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment   

Research  and  innovation 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B)  

State  advisory  councils. . 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B). 

Research  and  special  proiect  Ktivities  (pL  C) 

Innovation  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt.  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H)..    

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocatnnal  and  adult  education. 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-jtudy  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

OirKt(NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  10  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  devetoping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I- 

Other  undergraduate  facilities (HEFA  I— Sec  104)... 

Graduate  fialities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administntion  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPf)A  B-2) 

Personnel  devetopment  programs 

Teacher  Corps - 


•Sec  103). 


SubtotaL  education  professions  development. 


(immunity  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  servces  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).  

Educational  broa<JcJsting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  devek>pment: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  devetopment  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 

Total,  Office  at  Education 

Total,  Office  ot  Education,  comparable  basis' 


Sm  footnotM  at  end  of  table. 


399. 593 
229. 137 


399. 693 


436. 664 


464.027 


449, 452 


628. 830 


399, 693 


436.664 


464,027 


449. 452 


4, 405. 983 


45.826 


831,474 
320.000 


.712.410 

31.068 

260.361 

15,000  I 

232.557  I 

229.675 

245.661  I 

56.375  ( 

936.895 


4,712,410 

31,068 

260,  361 

389.  802 

229.  675 

376.  698 

1.  057, 152 


5, 479,  202 

31,068 

306.400 

324.283  i 


368,059 

304.627 

72.956 

1,  057, 152 


4. 887.  082 
31.068 
306.400 
530,814 
271,868 
383. 075 
304. 627 
72.956 

1.057,152 


5, 603.  283 


6,  720.  002 


7.  057. 166 


7, 843.  747 


7.  845.  043 


470,096 
159,065 


2.304.564 


128,300 


i  696.  224 
3.188.960 

2.256,810 


>  886. 131 
3,301,930 

1,961.735 


>  686.  208 
3,268.911 

2.561,164 


■886,131 
3,  595,  802 

2.722.316 


198.669 

50.000 

1.929.260 


201.  794 
50.000 


50,000 


153,357 
50,000 


201.  794 
50.000 


1.197,927 
1.640.792 


640.999 
304,004 


653, 093 

304,004 


89,151 
180,563 
571,726 


93, 741 


81,084 


81,084 


81.084 
178.785 


13,920.113 

7,432,532 

6,280.881 

6, 800,  724 

8.673,009 

214.182 
145.925  .. 
468.815  .. 

217.901 

212,009 

212.009 

212,009 

828,922 

217.901 

212.009 

212,009 

212,009 

455.712 

41.928 

39.509 

25.158 

139,226 

298.915 

339,973 


392. 834 
41.928 
39,509 
25.168 

122, 724 


392,834 
41,928 
39,509 
25,168 


455.712 
41.928 
39.509 
25,168 
89.102 


455,712 
41.928 
39.509 
25.168 

139,  226 


150.559 

150,559  ... 

149.826 

149. 825 

1.490.990 

772, 722 

499, 439 

801,  245 

851, 369 

289.604." 

62. 920,  265 
58. 018,  047 

63.793,863 
63, 793, 883 

59,193,317 
59,193,317 

69.466,622 
69,466.622 

73,814,451 
73,814.451 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 


Program 


1970  appro- 

pnation  after 

2-percent 

1969  actual  reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  1): 

Pt  A:  Basicgrants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815)... 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  proiects  :,,    -/.iKVVViir" 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NUtA  ill). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools - 

State  administration.. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing(NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


W,  460,  422 
150,000 


J3,  567, 190 
150,000 


«.  897.  883 
150,000 


$3,897,883 
150,000 


888,162 

4,  204,  578 
844,364 

185.735 

282,290 


333,751 


686,277 
4.191,000 


696,082 


155,462 
282. 290 

152,  595 


292,  535 
281,090 


753, 338 

4,469,000 
400.000 
292.635 

281,  090 


13,333 
96,194 


13.333 
53,521 

100,000 


76.827 
i3,333 


100,000 


100,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


10.  458.  830 


9,360,668 


5.417,690 


10.434.106 


Education  for  the  handicapped  .,,..,  ../rcc.un 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


\ 


112.296 
143.729 
32.  075 


112,296 


122.683 


200.000 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


288.100 


112,296 


122.683 


200.000 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils     -     ,       -; 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B) 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  0) . — 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  educat'on  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) ^  - 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States — 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education.. 


1.155.069 
■  "'32,'57i" 


156. 723 
138.000 


1,233,991 
31,068 
68,178 
15.000  1 

209.340  I 
60, 144 

213,099  , 
15,801  I 

164.109 


1.233.991 
31.068 
68.178 

254,451 

60,144 

250,692  / 


173,321 


1.434.704 
31.068 
80.231 

235. 655 

70.190 

230, 016 

20.448 

173.321 


1. 482. 363 


2,010,730 


2. 071, 845 


2.275.633 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 


IV-C)- 


Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HE 
Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  1 1) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds - 

Interest  payments - 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  Mi) 

Language  training  and  area  studies  

Construction:  ,urr«  i  c„  in5\ 
Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  lUi). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  11) /..Vri-.-'V  ,-,^\ 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  D 


729.768 
2,  529.  733 

877,  702 


I  260, 776 
597,  OW 

848,766 


■331.908 
634,395 

734,784 


■  257, 025 
628.051 

959.  30S 


71.730 
50,394 


163.086 
50.000 
21.300 
12,951 

234,428 
662,620 


166.045 
50.000 


50.000 


151,040 
50,000 


189, 170 
109.909 


68,765 
59,639 
253.200 


57,831 


&3,806 


53,806 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Gnnts  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


5.785,316 


2,  279,  583 


1,804,893 


2,099,227 


135.982 
270,  762 


137,296 


135,432 


135, 432 


406,744 


137,296 


135,432 


135,432 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  1) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111)...---....- • 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  ^)-y ---■-■ -■- 
Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  11).... 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities -,---.-",; ' 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - 

Research  and  development  canters 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  fights  education - 

Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  ol  Education,  comparable  basis' 


210, 196 
40,597 
39,509 
25,052 
88,347 

108,233  , 
33,737  , 

n5;V8>" 


190,717 
40,597 
39,509 
25,052 
93,236 


115,187 


190.717 
40,597 
39,509 
25,052 


114.763 


660,858 


504,298 


295, 875 


512,937 


19,082,211 
17,886.461 


14,404,871 
14,404,871 


9,848,418 
9.848.418 


15,657,335 
15,657,835 


See  footnotes  at  and  of  table. 


23619 


Senate 
allowance 


«,  897. 883 

150.000 

213.479 

9.274 

796.867 

5.  6%.  000 
400,000 
292, 635 

320,026 


337.387 


13,  333 
73.994 
100,000 


12, 300. 878 


200,000 


200.000 


1,279.662 

31.068 

80.231 

138.991 

220. 618 

100.306 

230.016 

20.448 

173,321 


2.274.661 


■331,908 
690, 857 

1.019,666 


166.045 
50.000 


209.638 
109.909 


53,806 
60,521 


2.692.350 


135.432 


U5.432 


210. 196 

210.196 

40.597 

40.597 

39,509 

39.509 

25,052 

25,052 

82.820 

98.347 

114.763 


528.464 


18,131,785 
18,131,785 
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Program 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elenie-tary  and  secondary  education 
Aia  to  school  districts 

Edacationalli  depriied  children  (EStA  I). 

Pi  A;  Basicgrants       

State  administrative  exoenses  

Pt.  B    Sr'ecial  iiicentive  grants ___ 

Pt  C.  Sjecial  irants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

SuSi-'lementary  ser.ices  (ESEA  III).. 

Federally  arecte^  areas 

Mai'itenaxe (Public  La*  81  874)_ 

Co 'itruction  (Public  La*  8;-«1d) _ 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Stre''Sthe::ing  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

oiants  to  States.  

Grants  !or  special  projects 

Acquisition  ot  equisri'ent  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States.  

Loans  to  r^o, 'profit  cri,ate  schools 

Std'.e  adn^misttation.. _ 

Guidance,  counseling  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  eyaluation ..- 


Subtotal  eleme'tary  and  secondary  education. 


Educatic:-  L;  the  handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapced  (ESEA  Vl). 

Teacne' education  and  recruitmei^t. .     . 

Reseaich  and  innovation _ , 


Subtotal  education  for  the  handicapped. 


\iOcat.onal  and  adult  educat  on : 

Grants  to  States  (PL  B) 

State  ad. isow  councils  

Programs  ror  students  *ith  special  needs  (pL  B). 

Research  and  special  pioiect  activities  (pt.  C) 

Innovat.on  (pt.  D).  .  

Consumer  and  homemakinj  education  (pL  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) 

Work-stuJv(?L  H) 

Adu't  bas'C  eaucation  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Statei 

Special  pioiecls  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocaliorul  and  adolt  education. 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 

Work-study  and  coope'ative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans. 

Direct  (NDEA  II).... 

Insured 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments. .     . 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged;  Talent  searcti 

Institutional  assistance. 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges. 

Annual  ... 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies _. 

(instruction 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  103). 

Other  undergraduate  tacilities(HEFA  I -Sec.  ;04) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)  ..     

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  !05) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  pefsonnel  development  (NDEA  IV,  EPDA  pL  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development. 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development 


(immunity  education. 
Public  libraries 
Services 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

I nterlibriry  cooperation  (LSCA  III)  

State  institutional  library  wrvices  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  {LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  tiaining(HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  fKilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
aflowance 


Senate 
allowance 


J5,  668.  814 

150,  000 


$7,491,253 
150,  000 


$7,376,510 
150,000 


$8,431,031 
150,  000 


$S.  :88.619 
150,000 


1.353,663 

4.624,472 
457.928 
374, 367 

340,817 


1,  024,  798 
4,610,000 


1,051,683 


1,661,306 

4,389.000 


313,078 
340,817 


589,  323 
338,719 


589, 323 
338,719 


53,730 
1,253,633 

£263,000 

589,323 

386,565 


576.770 


258,291 


13,673 
183, 554 


13,656 
103,492 
100,000 


100.000 


130,042 
'13.691' 
'  100,000' 


571, 


13.691 
144.  608 
100,000 


13,744,058 


14,  405.  385 


9,  606,  235 


15,308,112 


17.814.249 


217.458 
176,671 
274,385 


217,458 


237, 573 


252,  450 


244,  530 


668, 514 


217,458 


237,573 


252,  450 


2,199,575 


82, 022 


207,912 


.227,091 
31.068 
123,046 
15.  OOC  I 
217,880  ) 
lOS.  546 
225.076  I 
30.821   I 

221.891 


,227,091 

31,068 

123, 046 

254,451 

108,546 

250,692 

239, 406 


,  589,  253 
31.068 
144,  792 

268  254 

126,673 

257.  459 

39.886 

239,406 


244,530 


.309  441 
31,068 
144.  792 
250.841 
239.468 
181,026 
237.459 
39  886 

239  406 


2,489,509 


3,200,419 


3, 234,  300 


3, 696,  791 


3,693,387 


1,362,622 
1.232,909 

1,786,869 


;  575,136 
1,309,717 

1  813  595 


1732,014 
1,362,875 

1,620.549 


1  566, 862 
1,349,246 

2,115,724 


1  732,014 
1.484,171 

2.248,848 


64.019 

60.  OOO 


180,  520 
50.  000 

280.  000 
34.980 

726, 890 
1,  136.397 

3 '50,  000 

75,908 

125,  481 

511,900 


183,560  .... 
50,000 

so.'ooo' 

152,075 
•      50,000 

183.560 
50.000 

359.064  .... 

356  265 

232,407  .   . 

232  407 

74,549 

67,335 

67,335 

67.335 
131,608 

7,928,495 

4,  598,  028 

3,832,773 

4,301,242 

5.486,208 

172,525 
848,726  .. 

175,108 

171,354 

171,354 

171,354 

541,734 ... 

1,562,985 

175, 108 

171,354 

171,354 

171,354 

330,  484 

41,249 

39,509 

25,109 

256,938 

204,610 


289,742 
41,249 
39,509 
25,109 

107.583 


289,742 
41. 249 
39,509 

25,109 


330,  484 
41,249 
39,509 
25,109 
85,898 


330,484 
41,249 
39,509 
25,109 

118,375 


131,132 


131,132 


130,820 


130,820 


1.029,031 


534, 424 


395,609 


653,  069 


685, 546 


Total,  Office  ot  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  iMsis- 


27, 422, 592 
24,000,086 


23,  230, 822 
23,  230,  822 


17,477,844 
17.477,844 


24,  383,  028 
24, 383,  028 


28,095,274 
28,095,274 


Sea  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Program 


1%9  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education; 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt,  A;  Basic  grants. 

State  administrative  expenses 

PL  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

PL  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas; 

l^aintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


$886,124 

150.000 


$932,847 
150,000 


$1,0'36,741 
150,000 


$1,058,509 
150,000 


646, 767 

3, 554, 294 
221,351 
113,689 

257,  521 


551,066 

3,  543.  000 

14,000 

100,155 

259, 550 


564,708 


188,  527 
260,934 


600. 769 
3,066,000 
■"188,' 527' 

260,934 


$1,038,452 

150,000 

4,123 

704 
628  118 

4,641,000 

"188,' 527 

296,963 


113,732 


61.619 


13.333 
50.000 


13.333 

50,000 

100.000 


100,000 


31.023 

"ii'iir 

'io6,'666" 


136,239 


13  333 

50,000 
100.000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Education  for  the  handicapped; 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


6,006,811 

5,775,570 

2,270,910 

5,469,095 

7,247,459 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

200,000 

200,000 

90  %7 

190.967 

100.  000 

100,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (PL  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pt,  B). 
Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt,  C) — 

Innovation  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt,  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) 

Worl<-study  (pL  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


596,  052 


140,627 


121,076 
160,000 


529,448 
31,068 
29.  252 
15,000  ) 

204,  670  ) 
25,804 

206.  550  1 
8,388  / 

123,829 


529,  448 
31.068 
29,252 

227,226 

25,804 
225,346 

173,321 


615,506 

548,990 

31,068 

31,068 

34, 420 

34,420 

217,827  .[ 

59,629 
214309 

30,113 

43,  032 

215,008 

215,008 

10,855 

ia855 

173,321 


173,321 


1,017,755 


1,174,009 


1,241,465 


1,328,118 


1,326,632 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance; 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies   

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I- 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)  .   

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructiona'  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV,  EPDA  pL  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps .  .  - 


141,788 
343.  532 


222.  484 


'93.823 
193,116 

219  899 


'119,414 
221,473 

264  362 


'92,473 
219.258 

345,141 


•  119,414 

241  185 

366  857 


31,014 
44,000 


153,867 
50  000 


156.784 
50  000 


50.  000 


150  440 
50,000 


156.784 
50,000 


-Sec.  104). 


334,962 


61,219 
51,403 


64.573 
61,403 


43,  460 

14,561 
117,800 


38,960 


43.968 


43,968 


43,968 

19,527 


1,497,468 


865.204 


699,217 


901,280 


1,113,711 


3,661 
46,706 


124,  027 


122,827 


122. 827 


122,827 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


50.367 


124.027 


122.827 


122.827 


122,827 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)... , 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II)  .     

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development- 
Educational  laboratories. 

Research  and  development  centers... 


146,589 
40, 253 
20,  753 
5,299 
62,  523 
57,175 


138,353 
40,  253 
39,509 
25,022 
85,596 


138,353 
40,253 
39,509 
25,022 


146,588 
40,253 
39,509 
25,022 
81.192 


146,589 

40,253 
39.509 
25.022 

80,000 


109,324 


109,324 


109,524 


109,524 


441,916 


438, 057 


243, 137 


442.089 


440,897 


Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


62,931 


Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis :. 


9,268,215 
8,643,061 


8,476,867 
8,476,867 


4  677,556 
4,677,556 


8,463,409 

8,463,406 


10,451,526 
10,451,526 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Proinm 


1969  sctuil 


1970  ippro- 
pnation  after 

2-p«reent      1971  imended 
rtductlon  rtqutst 


House 
illowince 


Sinitt 
allowanct 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElemcnUry  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  idiool  districts: 

Educabonalhr  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Basic innts - *^  'Sc'V, 

State  administrative  expenses '*3'  *' 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  irants 

Pt  C:  Special  granbtor  urt>an  and  rural  schools i",i-,iii 

Supptementary  services  (ESEA  III) 5,233,177 

Federally  affected  areas:  ,.  „,  „. 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874).. '"i^iTSs 

Construction  (Public  Law  81^15)...^.... ^  652  599 


^3,310,467 
333, 105 


{32,825,491 
328, 255 


M7, 424,  592 
374, 246 


{36,  803,  488 
368,  035 


Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthenini  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Granb  to  States •- 

Grants  for  special  projects - 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


3,626,822 

10,287.000 

27,000 

1,406,778 


3,755,106 


733, 898 
1,796,586 


738,898 
863,566 


2,648,053 
742,620 


4,350,987 
8,589,000 
"2,'648.'653 

742,620 


342,743 
4,  790, 439 

15,684,000 

2,648,053 

856,573 


2,432 
552,  014 


61,901 
469, 127 
100,000 


100,000 


434, 782 
62,196' 

'ido.'ooo' 


1,909,341 


62, 196 
656,933 

100,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 45. 804.  574 


51.224,664 


40,419,525 


54,726,476 


64,221,801 


Education  of  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


866,823 

503,629 

9,336 


866,823 


947, 003 


1,006,346 


974,736 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils..   

Programs  tor  studenb  with  special  needs  (pt.  B). 

Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


1.379,788 


866,823 


947,  003 


6,448,818 


338.844 


1.057.036 
417.000 


8.  543.  798 
53.087 
472.044 
21.486 
278. 456 
416.411 
310,034 
136,  743 

1,177,851 


8,  543.  798 

53,087 

472,044 

657,  391 

416,411 

625,813 

1,332,732 


1,006,346 


,  932, 416 

53,087 

555.  425 

499,502 


(      452. 

135 

)     176,962 

1,332,732 


974,736 


8.  859,  051 
53,087 
555, 425 
962, 232 
373, 190 
694, 421 
452, 135 
176,962 

1,332,732 


3.261,698 


11.409.910 


12,101,276 


13,488,182 


13,459,235 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds.  

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual . 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

(instruction : 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— See.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104). 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  profcssiofls  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 


2,636,170 
2,751,188 

3,281,169 


11,065,148 
3,272,107 

3,330,813 


'1,335,687 
3,419,849 

3,001,249 


11,049,825 
3,  385, 651 

3,918,309 


'1,355,687 
3,724,215 

4, 164,  854 


2,023,322 
139,875 


290.710 
50,000 
50,000 

423, 131 

2, 260, 985 
3,  452, 283 
1  600,000 
1 75.  863 
255.  201 
1,875.400 


294,262 

50,000 


50.000 


159,350 
50,000 


294. 262 
50.000 


1.162,358 
725, 600 


1,188.662 
725.600 


129.991 


104.828 


104.828 


104,828 
262,  020 


Subtotal,  education  professkins  development 


21265,297 

10,030,279 

7.931,613 

8, 667. 963 

11.870,128 

420. 452 
705  047 

437, 488 

420,621 

420,621 

420,621 

264,859  

1.390,358 

437.488 

420, 621 

420,621 

420.621 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  1) 

Interlibrerv  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institational  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 


Construction  (LSCA  II).... 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


1.090.767 

45.371 

39.509 

25,467 

545, 193 

487.854 

248.366 


915,632 
45,371 
39,509 
25,467 

199,000 


915,632 

1,090.767 

1,090,767 

45.371 

45,371 

45,371 

39,509 

39.509 

39,509 

25.  467 

25. 467 

25, 467 

105.  353 

244,961 

Subtotal,  community  education... 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 


Subtotal.  re*eerch  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


249. 254 


249, 254 


249,966 


249,966 


2,731,781 


1,474,233 


1,025,979 


1,556,433 


1.696.041 


93.322 


Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  ot  Educatnn.  comparable  basis' 


80,925,818 
71,830,476 


75,443,397 
75,443,397 


62,846,017 
62,846.017 


79.866,021 
79.866,021 


92.  642.  562 
92.  642.  562 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
pnation  after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 
Pt.  A :  Basic  grants. 


J9 


State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  granb  for  urban  and  rural  schools... 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Granb  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departmenb  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Granb  to  States 

Granb  for  special  projecb 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Granb  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation -.- 


794.395 
150,000 


{9,888,110 
150,000 


{10,761,354 
150,000 


{la  761, 354 
150,000 


1,112,240 


10, 


219,522 
229,219 
288,109 

319,982 


860,486 
10,187,000 


873.831 


959, 763 
10, 115, 000 


241,076 
319,982 


453,791 
317,977 


453.791 
317,977 


{10,761,354 
150,000 
488,844 

91,418 
1,025,184 

13,687,000 

453,791 

360,421 


525, 835 


273,046 


13.333 
100,396 


13,333 

84,923 

100,000 


137,471 
■  i3,'333' 


603,  704 


100.000 


100,000 


13.333 
117.189 
100,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education - 22, 753, 031 


22,117,956 


12,656,953 


23,008.689 


27.852.238 


Education  of  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


175,883 
291,082 
485.629 


175,883 


192,152 


204. 192 


200.000 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped . 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Granb  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  for  studenb  with  siecial  needs  (pt  B). 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) 

I  nnovation  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Granb  to  States 

Special  projecb  and  teacher  education 


952, 594 
1.590,156 


50,000 


289,178 
933, 162 


175,883 

1,947,460 

31,068 
107,597 

15,000 
214,010 

94.917 
219.649 

23.993 

314,106 


192, 152 

1,947,460 

31.068 

107.597 

281,677 

94,917 

276,038 

344,873 


204, 192 

,  264,  327 
31,068 
126,621 

253,482 

110.778 

245.  024 

31,050 

344,  873 


200,000 

2,019,629 
31.068 
126,621 
219.363 
230.927 
158,310 
245.  024 
31,050 

344. 873 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


2. 862,  496 


2. 967,  800 


3,  083, 630 


3. 407,  223 


3,406.865 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A). 
■lEA 


Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C).. 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

I  nterest  paymenb 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

I  nstitutiona  I  assistance : 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Constructkin: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pL  E) 


954,594 
1,288,791 

1,040,703 


1332,197 
972.  393 

1,007,149 


1  422,810 
1,047,147 

936,027 


'327,418 
1.036.676 

1,222,038 


1422,810 
1, 140,  343 

1,298,931 


59,250 
113,000 


169,625 
50,000 

159,660 
99,838 


172,614 
50.000 


50,000 


151,466 
50,000 


172,614 
50,000 


1,361.848 

300.000 

80,506 

73,684 

568,300 


307, 654 
156,457 


62,013 


57,006 


57.006 


338,  305 
156,457 

57.006 
85,  535 


Subtotal,  higher  education.. 

Education  professions  development: 

Granb  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs. 
Teacher  (^rps 


6,319,799 


3, 060, 477 


2,512,990 


2,844,604 


3,  722, 001 


142,814 
183, 920 
456,756 


157, 834 


154,944 


154,944 


154,944 


Subtotal,  education  professkins  devekipment 


783, 490 


157, 834 


154,944 


154,944 


154,944 


Community  educatnn: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Granb  to  SUtes  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  iostitutwnal  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handKapped  (LSCA  IV-6). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  fKillties 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educatwnal  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  righb  eduution 


255.312 

227,858 

227,858 

255.312 

255,312 

40. 842 

40,842 

40,842 

40,842 

40,842 

39.509 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

25, 073 

25, 073 

25, 073 

25,073 

25. 073 

132, 985 

98,654  ... 

83,974 

105,859 

196  710 

8  380                  - 

121  677 

121,677 

121,084 

121,084 



820,488 

553,613 

333,282 

565,794 

587.679 

862.  2U 


862,244 
367,646 


Total,  Office  of  Educatk>n 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis'. 


35,721.788 
30, 562, 527 


29,033.563 
29,033,563 


18, 933, 951 
18,933,951 


30, 185, 446 
30, 185, 446 


35,923,727 
35,923,727 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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P'Ogran 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
illowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElemeiUry  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts 

tducJtwnally  deprived  ctiildrtn  (ESEA  I): 

Ft.  A:  Basic  grants       --      ♦''"• 

State  administralive  expenses  --  •• 

PI  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools  .- 

Suppiementiry  services  (EStA  III) -- 

Fede'3iiv  jitscted  areas. 

Mjintenance  (Public  Law  81-871) -■ 

Construction  (Public  L3v»  81  815)   -- 

G'jits  to  States  'or  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strjngtnenrg  State  departments  ol  edutation  (ESEA  V): 

Granh  to  Sbtes.     .  ■- 

Grants  tor  special  projects..   .--       -- 

Acqu  sition  o(  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States •- 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  xhoolJ.. •- 

State  admnistration -- 

Guidatxre.  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V)..  - -- 

Planning  and  evaluation.. -- 


389, 680 

204,063 


$178  348.472        $175,753,809        $200,378,257 
1,783,485  1,757,538  2,003,783 


13,221,927 

16 
4, 

1,474,535 


738.842 
98.  325 
090  893 


8,  869,  461 

16.997,000 
1,688,000 
3,465,109 

1.474,815 


9,235,315 

■6,"522,'557" 
1,477,979 


10.692,091 

14,386,000 
3.481.301 
6  522,  557 

1,477,979 


$197,052,745 

1,970.527 

1.130,256 

2,070,481 

11,804,049 

21.  113,000 
3,481,301 
6,  522,  557 

1,722,759 


198,623 
151.200 
155.767 
402,  273 


1  928, 151 


970,  773 


4,263,134 


153851"' 

154,869 

154,869 

1  165  991 

1.635,759 

100,000 

100,000 

100.000 

100,000 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


163,127,128         215.974.335         194,847,198         240,167,610  254,021.438 


Education  ot  the  handicapped  . 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recru^tiient..- — 

Research  and  innovation 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


2,331,331 
2,533,65? 
2.  538,  892 

7,  403.  875 


2,331,331 


2,  546,  976 


2,  706  577 


2  621,564 


2,331,331 


2  546.976 


2,  706.  577 


2,621,564 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (PL  B) 

Slate  advisory  councils.   .  . 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (ot.  B) 

Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt.  C) 

Innovation  (pL  D).   ... 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (ot.  F).    . . 

Cooperative  education  (PL  G) 

Work-stu3y(pL  H) 

Adult  basic  educat  on  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  t;  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 


17,023,213 


872,939 


2,946,251 
536  31S 


20,  730,  525 
93,  203 
1.145,363 
52.134  ( 
397,076  I 
1,010.377 
476,396  ) 
339,615  ( 

3,  299,  893 


20,730.525 

93,  203 

1,145  363 

1,348,923 

1,010,377 

1,269,603 

3.759,700 


24,099.228 

93,203 

1,347.641 

952.320 

1.179,005 
833.  339 
439,  501 

3,  759.  700 


21,494,901 

93,203 

1,347,641 

2,344,682 

635.037 

1,684,886 

833,  339 

439,501 


3,759,700 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


21.378.726 


27,  544,  582 


29.357.694 


32,703,937 


32, 632,  890 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HE A  IV- A), 

Wori(-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) , 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) , 

Insu-ed: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments. .. 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search  

InstJ'.jtionai  assistance: 

Aid  to  laid-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  tranng  and  a-ea  studies       .    

Constfuction: 

Public  commun  ty  ooMeges  and  techn'cal  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEF  4  I -Sec,  104)     ...    ... 

Graduate  tacil. ties  (HEFA  II)     

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructmnal  equipment  (HEA  VI  A) 

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV,  EPDA  pt.  E) 


12,047,255 
9,537,  189 

14,717,179 


1  5.  023.  88: 
10,320.156 

14,852,696 


'  6,  394,  237 

11,411,374 

14,155,701 


14,951,609 
11.297,260 

18,481,112 


'6,394,237 
12,426,987 

19,  $43, 969 


,779,625 
312  236 


544.335 

5i.\  O'jO 

135  000 

.  357. 698 

,110,88? 
896,  878 
700.  000 
497,  178 
170.283 


549.067 
50.000 


50,000 


175,867 
50,000 


549,067 
50,000 


2,623,120 
2. 360.  852 


2.938,723 
2,360,852 


347, 369 


275,  587 


275.  587 


275  587 
1.153,771 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


8.008,950 


Education  professions  development. 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B-2). 

Personnel  deve'opment  programs 

Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  professions  deve!aprr,er:t 


76,  864, 688 

36.127,142 

32.  286,  899 

35,231,433 

45,793.193 

892,  515 
4  332  101 

931,  283 

889,739 

889.739 

889.739 

1  174  55{ 

6.399.172 

931.283 

889.739 

889. 739 

889,739 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries. 
Services 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interiibriry  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  'ibrary  services  (LSCA  IV-A)...   

Library  services  (or  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) , 

College  library  resources  (HEA  M-A) 

Librarian  tram mg  (HEA  II  B)     

Educational  broadcastmi!  facilities 

Uni.ersity  community  service  progjams  (HEA  I) 


Subtotal,  community  education... 

Research  and  development- 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 


2,840.719 

2.356,249 

2,  356, 249 

2.840.719 

2.840,719 

54,858 

54.858 

54,858 

54,858 

54.858 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

39.509 

26.292 

26.292 

26.  292 

26.292 

26,  292 

2.521.607 

409,187  .. 

150,133 

536, 326 

2  018  364 

656  S62                                                          

493  850 

493  850 

485. 753 

485,753 

8.651.761 

3,  379  945 

2,476,908 

3  597,264 

3,983,457 

3.644.494 
495,973 


SubtotJl,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


4.140,467 


213,880 


Total.  Office  ot  Educition 

Total,  Office  ot  Education,  comparable  basis  ' 


288  179.697 

245  571,113 


286.288.618 
285,288.618 


262.406.414 

262,405,414 


315.296,560 
315.296.560 


339.942.281 
339. 942. 281 


Sm  footnotes  it  end  of  table. 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


house 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.A:  Sasicgranfs   ^^^' «?' a7n 

State  administrative  expenses «3J,s</u 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants - 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools - 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  111) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  -81 5) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  Stite  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States.         

Grants  for  special  projects —   

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States - - 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools as  ■;■•'' 

State  administration its' q^7 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) iJ3.  a^i 

Planning  and  evaluation  - 


$57,  588,  036 
575,  880 


$56,749,453 
567,  495 


$64,70C,  485 
647,005 


$E3.E26,7C4 
636. 267 


4,019,265 

11,  886. 349 
1,391,665 
1,186.993 

1,110,464 


2. 787.  844 

11,995.0.30 

60,000 

993,278 

669, 081 


2,  890, 573 

1,' 869,"  599" 

659,015 


3,323.753 

10.  562,  000 

758,714 

1. 869,699 

659,015 


763.767 
3.  654,  260 

13,939.000 

758.714 

1,869.699 

75t.  14S 


2.543.  C76 


1,130,562 


48,642 
368. 639 

100,000 


569,  208 
"48.470" 


2, 199, 669 


100,000 


100.000 


48.47: 
511,  95C 

IOC.  C'OC 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 72.504.781 


76,316.962 


62, 836.  235 


83.  238.  349 


Education  of  the  handicapped:  r.  ,  ,^ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (tSEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


805.195 
456,656 
135,931 


805. 195 


879,674 


934,798 


.1=8.648 


905, 436 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped. 


1,397,782 


835,195 


879.674 


934.798 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pL  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pL  B). 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt  0) —       --- 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pL  F> 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) 

Work-study  (pL  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States. ..  

Special  pioiects  and  leacf-iei  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


8.971,665 


457,975 


1,495.891 
415,000 


10, 19G  085 
63,317 
563  004 
25, 626 
266, 982 
496,651 
293,941 
118,212 

1,677.851 


IG,  190.085 

63,317 

563,004 

590. 494 

496,651 

563, 534 

1,904,580 


11,847,550 

63. 317 

662.519 

455  697 

579.617 
415.258 
152.980 

1,904,580 


905,  436 


IC,  567,  223 
63.317 
562  519 
1.147,766 
347,860 
828.316 
415,258 
152  980 

1,9W,583 


11,340.551 


13,695,669 


14,3/1,565 


16.081,518 


16.089,819 


4,  329,  263 
4.815,571 

4,519,639 


164,526 
50.000 


254,954 
50,000 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C). 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II).... 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds. - 

Interest  payments -  - 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Inst'tut'Oial  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent - «  oc.  ,57 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  111) 177  573 

Language  training  and  area  studies - 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) _ 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  1— Set  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  E) - 

Subtotal,  higher  education - -■ 

Education  prolessions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) - 

Personnel  development  programs -■ 

Teacher  Corps - - - - 


11.437,343 
5.  388. 943 

4,465,664 


>  1,829,403 
5,517.832 

4,  J49.9:3 


•  1,416.565 
5,462,654 

5,287,482 


1  1,829,403 
6.008.921 

5,620.177 


258,341 
50,000 


50,000 


157,022 

5a  000 


:5f,341 

50,  DOO 


127,573 

2,664.358 

3.212.504 

400,000 

217.104 

364,447 

2,291,206 


1, 368.  374 
649,949 


1.270.865 
649.949 


139,376 


126,589 


126.  689 


126.689 
559.358 


26.  315,  602 


13,757.990 


337,952 
809, 378 
565, 659 


338, 289 


11,573,897 


326,380 


12,500.512 


326. 380 


16,173.703 


326.  380 


Subtotal,  education  prolessions  development. 


1,812  989 


338  289 


Community  educatui: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I). 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)... 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II) ---■ 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 


844,  066 

44,033 

39.509 

25.351 

388.584 

678  984 


712.539 
44.  033 
39,509 
25.351 

169. 369 


326,  380 


:::  539 

44,033 
39,509 
25,  351 


325.  380 


844,  065 
44,033 
39.509 
25.351 
99,040 


326.380 


844, 066 

44  033 

39,509 

25  351 

:03.  886 


Librarian  training(HEA  ll-B) - 3U1.W) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities — - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  1) 

Subtotal,  community  education 


207,608 


207, 608 


208,836 


238. 836 


2.529,234 


1,198,409 


82:.  432 


1. 260. 835 


1.385,681 


Research  and  development 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 


820,000 


Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


820,000 
731,116 


Total,  Office  ot  Education.. - - Hn  ?i^'2i5 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis' uu.uwi.BJi: 


106.112.514 
106.112.514 


90,809,283 
90.809,283 


114,342.392 
114,342.392 


124.019,667 
124,019.667 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Profrim 


1969  Kluil 


1970  ippro- 

priition  after 

2-p«rtert 

1971  amended 

House 

Senate 

rtduction 

request 

allowance 

allowance 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  sacondary  education 
Aid  to  sclKMl  districts 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

PLA:  BasK  grants 

State  administratnr*  eipenses 

PL  B;  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  lor  urlun  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services ( ES EA  III)  .       

Federally  affected  areas: 

MainlenaiKe  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Pubic  Law  81-815). 

Grants  to  Stales  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  It) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Giants  for  special  proieets  

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation.,     


J4.  033. 993 
150.000 


{4.703.614 
150.000 


$4,718,350 
150,000 


)5,  294.  981 
150.000 


815,806 
2.664,431 


162.589 
273.216 


653.  528 

2,651,000 

1,000 

136,301 

273,216 


659.  387 

256,567' 
272,292 


710,  722 

3.  242,  000 
400.000 
256.567 

272.  292 


$5,204,615 

150,000 

216,115 

34,149 

749.  732 

3.  768.  000 
400.000 
256.567 

310.381 


329.954 


146,026 


13.333 
88,341 


13. 333 

50,000 

100,000 


73,520 
13,333' 


322,863 


100,000 


100.000 


13,333 
66.106 
100.000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


8,531,663 


8.878.018 


6,156.596 


10,513.415 


11,591,861 


Education  of  the  handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment .     

Research  and  innovation 


109,151 
177,879 


109,151 


119,247 


200.000 


200.000 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


287.  030 


109.151 


119.247 


2oaooo 


200.000 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Graab  to  SUtes  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  na«ds  (pL  B) 

ResMrch  and  special  protect  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  honMmaking  education  (pt  F) 

(Operative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  ttasic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


1.313.021 


45,834 


158,753 


1.207,190 
31,068 
66,697 
15.000  I 

208.539  I 
58,837 

211.977  I 
14,630  I 

177,469 


1,207,190 
31,068 
66,697 

249,  784 

58,837 

246,  347 

188,601 


1,403,584 
31,068 
78,490 

232,599  i 


68.667 

227.443 

18,933 

188.601 


1,251,903 

31,068 

78.490 

135.976 

218.851 

98.130 

227, 443 

18,933 

188,601 


1,  527, 608 


1,991,407 


20.84.534 


2, 249, 385 


Higner  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HLA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  peyments 

Specal  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Ak)  to  land-grant  colleges. 

Annual 

Permanent 

Slrenfthening  developing  institutions  (H EA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies  

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I- 

Other  undergraduate  faolrties(HEf  A  I— Set  104) 

Greduate  facilities  (HEFA  1 1) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  eg«lpment(HEA  Vl-A) 

College  penonnel  development  (NOeA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  prolcssnns  developnient: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Perioneel  developnient  programs 

Teedier  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  devetopment 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  la  StatH  (LSCA  I) 

Interlferiry  cooperatnn  (LSCA  III) 


893.715 
753.  069 

946, 751 


I  283,  305 
700.121 

926.540 


1360.581 
718,959 

798,263 


I  279, 229 
711,769 

1,042.179 


2, 249, 395 


I  360,  581 
782,947 

1,107,755 


175,900 
48,000 


162,084 

50,000 

405,000 


Sec.  103). 


77,204 

919,319 

253.165 

72.802 

71,130 

269.200 


165,039  .... 

150.975 
50.000 

165.  039 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

200,784  .... 

202  370 

109,  575 

109  575 

51,948 

54.101 

54,101 

54,101 
68,041 

5, 097,  339 

2,494.312 

1,981,904 

2,288,253 

2.  900.  409 

131,498 
29,'664";; 

13Z699 

131,065 

131.065 

131,065 

161,102 

132,699 

131,065 

131,065 

131,065 

State  institational  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  h>r  pliyslcally  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-fl). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)  ... 
Librarieo  training  (HEA  11-6). 

Educatiemi  broadcasting  ftcilities.  

Unhrersity  community  service  prorams  (HEA  I) 


203,285 

40,560 

39,509 

25.049 

256.991 

133,911 


185.027 
40.560 
3S.509 
25.049 
92.405 


185.027 
40.560 
39,509 
25.049 


203,285 
40,560 
39,509 
25.049 
82.643 


203.  285 
40,560 
39,509 
25,049 
97. 197 


Subtotal,  community  education... 

Research  and  development: 

EdecitiontI  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 


Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 

Total.  Office  of  Education 

Total.  Office  o(  Education,  comparable  basis  >. 


113.911               113.911     

113.236 

113,236 

813,216               496.461                290,145 

504,282 

518.  836 



16,417,958 
14,854,169 


14,102.Oa 
14,102.048 


10.727.481 
10.  727,  481 


IS.  886,  400 

15,886,400 


17,591,566 
17,591,566 


See  footnotet  at  end  of  table. 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I) 

""*^.sic  grant,  »3^'H?£i 

State  administrative  expenses iii,9i* 

Pt  B :  Special  incentive  grants - 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools i,';i,',ii^ 

SupplemenUry  services  (ESEA  III)..       8.124,232 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) '"IxT-n 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) |?}SS 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 2.661,889 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States.  . 

Grants  for  special  protects  .  

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  SUtes 4.088,849 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration...  - 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


$40.  363. 720 
403, 637 


$39,755,953 
397,760 


$45,348,867 
453.489 


669.081 


5.  570,  394 
10, 686, 000 
"2,234,'209' 

1,110.464 


5,784.416 


4.205  569 

1,098.447 


6.684,458 

7,675,000 
4, '205,' 569' 
1,098.447 


1.870,951 


101,489 
905,668 


101,499 
769, 226 
100,000 


100,000 


941,974 

i6i,"426' 

loo.'ooo' 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 61,654,966 


63,210,100 


51,342,145 


66,609,224 


Education  for  the  handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


1,519,923 
902,441 
110,492 


1,519.923 


1.660.513 


1.764.567 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


2,532,856 


1.519.923 


1.660.513 


1.764,567 


Vocitionai  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils ^ 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B) 

Research  and  special  protect  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt  0) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

(kioperation  education  (pt  6).  

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.      -     

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


12,376.685 
'2.'239.722' 


1,208,203 
100,000 


15.503,686 
93.203 
856,581 
38.989  I 
330,360  I 
755,628 
382.829  I 
222.768  i 

1,351.381 


15.503,686 

93,203 

8S6,581 

959.985 

755.  628 

907,517 

1,531,199 


18.024.291 

93,203 

1  007,925 

697,641  I 

881,801 
618,938 
288,289 

1.531,199 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Educatmnal  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A).  

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

OirKt(NDEA  11) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  devetoping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Public  community  colleges  and  technieal  inttitutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103)., 

Other  undergraduate  fadlities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  ficilities  (HEFA  II) - 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— See.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  perionnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 


15.924.610 


6  825,477 
4,369  310 

9.  263.  289 


19, 535, 425 


12,875,956 
6,  842,  259 

9,149,205 


20,  607.  799 


23.143.287 


>  3, 660. 424 

7.071,655 

8. 103.  528 


I  2.  834. 5S2 
7.  000, 938 

10  579,  639 


353. 134 
139  000 


376.856 

50.000 

928.455  . 

228,989  . 

5. 062.  019 
7,474.954 
1,200,  000  . 
130,405 
681,179 
2,814.700 


380,809 
50,000 


50.0000 


164.960 

50.000 


2,  208,  535 

1.394,980 


216,768 


161,361 


161,361 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


39,897,767 


23,118,512 


19,046,968 


20,791,480 


Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  8-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


615,679 

1,529.997 

729.250 


635,989 


609,202 


609,202 


Community  education: 
Public  libranes: 
Services: 


Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I). 
Interlibrai7  cooperation  (LSCA  III). 


SUte  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-6)., 

Construction  (LSCA  II).  

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 


2,874,926 


685.152 

48.593 

39.509 

25, 747 

080,285 

016,270 

302.349 

131,687 

324, 216 


635,989 


1.404,949 
48,593 
38,509 

25,747 
270,292 


324, 216 


609,202 


1,404,949 
48,593 
39,509 
25,747 


609,202 


1,685,152 
48.593 
39,509 

25,747 
120.563 


325,054 


4.653,808 


2.113.406 


1,518.798 


2,2M,618 


Research  and  devetopment: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 


156,630 


23627 


Senate 
allowance 


$44,596,250 
445,963 


Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis' 


127,695,563 
116,370,990 


110,133,355 
110,133,355 


94,785,425 
M,78S.425 


115.162.378 
115,162.378 


See  footnotes  it  end  of  table. 


408,849 
7.371,387 

14,032.000 

"4.' 205.' 569 

1,254.063 


4,136,666 


101, 420 

1,071,225 

100,000 


77,723,392 


1,709,142 


1,709,142 


16,076,464 

93,203 

1,007,925 

1,  746, 155 

487, 767 

1,26a  161 

616,938 

281289 

1.531.199 


23.110,101 


•3.660.424 
7,701,032 

11.245,324 


380.809 
50,000 


2,215.139 
1  394,880 


161.361 
665  433 


27.474,502 


609,202 


609,202 


1,685,152 
48,593 
39,509 

25,747 
343,925 


325,054 


2,467,980 


133,094,319 
133,094,319 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  apprc- 

priation  after 

2-percent 

1971  amended 

House 

Senate 

reduction 

request 

allowance 

allowance 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Eleme"tary  and  secondsr*  educatior 
Aid  to  school  districts 

EJucatio.-'a;'.  dernved  chilv^ren  (ESEA  I): 

P;.  A    Basic  grants  

State  administrative  expenses   ._ 

P;   B    Special  incentive  grants  .  

Pt  C    Sueciai  srants  Icr  urtian  and  rural  schools..... 

pie-npiit.uy  services  (ESEA  III) 

-.-rany  aftectet  areas 

M3nten3n>:e(PuMc  La*  SI  «'4>... 

Ccnstniction  (Publ'c  La*  81-(il5). . . . .    

c  States  tor  schoc'  Laiary  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Stre'isihenn!  State  uepattnif  r.ts  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Giants  to  S'j'es.  

Grants  t^r  special  projects  ,    . 

Acquisition  ot  equi;iment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States. 

Loars  l.-i  non,irof  t  Drivate  schools. 

State  administration   ...  

Guidance,  ccunseiinc  and  testing  (NDEAV) 

Planning  and  evaluaton 


516.791,317 
167,913 


$18,736,899 
187,368 


$18,464,057 
184,641 


J21.C51.C13 
210.510 


$20,701,647 
207.016 


Su- 
Fed-.' 


Grants  ! 


2. 108,  726 

12,601.770 
194  246 
596,823 

441.825 


1.496,021 

12.  559.  000 
11.000  . 
507.271 

441,826 


1.543  476 


954.862 
440, 485 


1.737.442 

10.113.000 

954,862 

440, 485 


241,975 
1.885.34J 

16, 448, OCO 


954,862 
501,147 


1, 034,  4C8 


466. 563 


22.411 
200,  465 


22.483 
170,393 

100.  000 


100.  000 


Subtotal  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


34. 159.  904 


34,698,823 


21.687.521 


234,  9C2 
"22.546 

"iCO.WX) 
34.864.760 


1,031,570 


Education  for  the  handicapped' 

Presch?L  I  an,.<  schnol  piograrr-s  t.r  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  ecjcaticn  and  recruitment. .    . 

Resear.l  an,;  i.nnovatici 


366.917 
380.  135 
100,  000 


366,917 


400.  857 


425.  976 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  hanjicapped. 


847.  052 


366.917 


400  857 


425.976 


412,596 


Vocational  and  adult  edijcation: 

Grants  to  States  (U.  B) 

State  advisory  councils. 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B) 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pL  C) 

Innoval'on  (pL  0)... 

Consumer  anj  homemaking  education  (..t  F) 

Cooperation  education  (pt.  G) 

WoiK-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  base  education  (Adult  Ed'jcaticn  Act): 

Grants  to  States.       .    .  

Specal  pro/ects  and  teacher  education 


3, 795,  552 


253.116 


,541.401 

31.068 

250.912 

15.000  I 

230.4:2  1 

221,341 

242,666  I 

52,864  1 


4,541.401 

31.068 

250.912 

377,356 

221.341 

365.111 


5.  279.  822 

31,068 

295,249 

316,133 

258, 3r4 

297. 76:- 

68,412 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


482. 882 
145,000  ... 

531,447 

593.  444 

593, 444 

4.676.550 

6,117,121 

6.  380  633 

7,  140, 1S9 

,709,249 

31,068 

295,249 

511  498 
267  155 
369. 136 

297,767 
68,412 

593,444 


7,142.978 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  pro.jrams  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges 

Annual 

Permanent. .    ...  

Strengthenmi;  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction 

Public  community  colleges  3"d  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I- 
Other  unaergraduate  tac  lilies  (HEFA  I- Sec  104) 

Graduate  lacitities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec   105) 

Unctergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI- A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDtA  IV,  EPOA  pt.  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  S'a'es  (EPCA  B-2) , 

Personnel  development  programs ; , 

Teacher  Corps 


2  349,  125 
2.264.22C 

3.259.838 


'  949.  548 
2,3S6,4S4 

3.217.C15 


>1,2C8  554 
2,418.706 


1935.888 
2.3S4.  519 

3.493, Cio 


■  1   208,  554 

2.633  971 

3.712.844 


81.295 
91.808 


2C2.  223 

50.  OtlO 

906.400 


205.364 
50.  000 


50.  000 


153.  688 

50.000 


205.384 
50, 000 


Sec.  103). 


1  2"8.671 
1.937.759 


652,830 
385.  280 


163  842 
243.359  . 
777.463 


97, 138 


85. 038 


85.  038 


649,  879 
585,280 

"  85,'033 
237,320 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


Community  education- 
Public  libraries. 
Services 

Grants  10  Stales  (LSC A  1) 

I n'er library  cooperation  (LSC A  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSC A  IV- A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B)  . 

Construction  (LSCA  II) , 

College  library  resmirces  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Erfucalional  broadcasting  (acuities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 


13.606,004 

7,953,669 

6,437.882 

7,112,089 

9, 168, 250 

140.917 
552  463  .... 

221,695 

215,613 

215,613 

215,613 

134.527  

827,907 

221,695 

215.613 

215.613 

215.613 

480  232 
42,061 
39,  509 
25,179 

485.  060 

395.613  . 

181. 146  . 

'153.588' 


413. C19 
42.061 
39,  509 
25,  179 

125.669  . 


413.019 
42.061 
39.509 
25.179 


480,232 
42, 061 
39,  509 
25.179 
89,730 


480,232 
42,061 
39.  509 
25.179 

146. 308 


153.  588 


153.920 


153, 920 


1,  802.  388 


799.  025 


519.678 


830.631 


887,209 


Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  ol  Education,  comparable  basis '. 


55, 919.  805 
51.930.596 


50.157,250 
50,157,250 


35.642.214 
35,642,214 


50,  589, 268 
50,  589,  268 


60. 158,  883 
60.158.883 


See  footnotes  at  erd  of  table. 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 

priation after 

2-percent 

1971  amended 

House 

Senate 

reduction 

request 

allowance 

allowancf 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Basic  grants   *°' T?n  ^ 

State  administrative  expenses lou.  iaaj 

Pt.  B     Special  incent  ve  grants. 

Pt  C    Special  grants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools  ,"'t;,,7,o' 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 1  723.  109 

Fedtr  illy  affected  areas  , 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 3  282.  405 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815)   - -itiii" 

GranU  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 485.  Alb 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Granti  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects. --- 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  Stales... 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools - >"a'triQ" 

State  administration - ---  ^cc  \V, 

■  166,454 


$8,256  688 

150,000 


$8,  998,  583 
150,000 


$9,032,085 
150,000 


1.  267,  4% 

3,301,000 


1.300.528 


1.455.299 
2.767.000 


$8  998  583 

150,000 

167.630 

32.994 

1.573,274 


392.527 


426.  653 
392.  527 


803.  112 

398,  278 


803  112 

398  278 


4,294  000 
803,  112 
452  508 


745.867 


338  665 


Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V). 
Planning  and  evaluation 


18,340 
138.990 
IOC  000 


100  OOC 


170,  509 
"18.  172' 

100.  ooo" 


748, 788 


18,172 
191.937 

lOG.  000 


Subtotal  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


15.  057.  948 


14.390,359 


11.750.501 


14.894,455 


17,531  098 


Education  tor  ihe  handicapped  j,r,-r.,„v 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (tStA  VI) 

Teacher  educat  on  and  leciuitment 

Research  and  II  novation -   •     -- 


279.  058 
994, 455 
613.213 


279. 058 


304.  870 


323,976 


313,799 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


1.886,726 


279,058 


304  870 


323,975 


313,  799 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

Stale  advisory  councils.   

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 
Research  an,t  special  protect  activities  (pt  C). 

Innovation  (at  D). 

Consumer  and  homamakmg  education  (pt.  F). 

Cooperati.e  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States. 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


2.577.575 


253,116 


225. 639 
43.742 


3.138.872 
31.068 
173,422 
15.000  1 
224  951   ) 
152.985 
234  994  1 
42.525  I 

241.935 


3,138.872 

31.068 
173.422 

345  463 

152.985 

335,420 

262.331 


3.649,238 

31.068 

204.067 

295  250 

178  531 

280.186 

55,  032 

262,331 


3.254.877 
31.068 
204.067 
353,  630 
255.  079 
255.134 
280,186 
55,032 

262  331 


3, 099, 802 


4,255,752 


4, 439,  561 


4,  955. 703 


1,901.186 
3, 422, 079 

2,539.560 


3  Higher  education: 

X  Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) - 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments - - 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent ■ 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) - - 

Language  training  and  area  studies .   .   

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  103) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) - 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) ■,■,,&■>■> 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  E). \.ii\,'ili 


1  834. 098 
1,536,246 

2, 486, 567 


>  1.061,613 
1,634,421 

2,350,223 


1822,099 
1.618,077 

3, 068,  356 


4  951.304 


'  1,061.613 
1  779  884 

3,261,421 


348, 206 
68,620 


188,978 

50,000 

106,950 

120,593 

978. 887 

1  651,456 

500.000 

86,876 

198,461 


192.058 
50,000 


50,000 


152,726 
50.000 


192,058 
50.000 


502,615  .     . 

512,143 

342,465 

342. 465 

89,263 

78,838 

78.838 

78  838 

195.573 

Subtotal,  highef  edycation - 13,483,774 


6,033.312 


5,175,095 


5,  790.  096 


7,473.995 


Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  8-2) 

Personnel  development  programs. 
Teacher  Corps 


203, 938 

1,  309,  266 

386,867 


202,355 


197,  239 


197,239 


197,239 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development 


1.900,071 


202,  355 


197. 239 


197,239 


197. 239 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Grants  to  states  (LSCA  I).. 

Interlibrarv  cooperation  (LSCA  111) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


375,683 

41.566 

39,509 

25. 136 

387,922 

323, 389 

228,968 


337.786 
41.566 
39,509 
25.136 

114.693 


337.786 
41,566 
39.509 
26,136 


388.844 
41.566 
39.509 
25. 136 
87.391 


388,844 
41,566 
39,509 
25. 136 

128,092 


142,684 


142. 684 


142,508 


142,506 


Subtotal,  community  education. 


1,564.847 


701.374 


443.997 


724, 954 


765, 655 


Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 


Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


1, 763, 473 
618.759 


2, 282. 232 
207,  697 


Total,  Office  ot  Education ?n'i?f?Qc 

Total.  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  > 3U.4<;8, /9b 


25.862,210 
25.862,210 


22.311.263 
22.311.263 


26.886.422 
26. 886. 422 


31,233.090 
31,233.090 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Profrim 


I%9  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-perc«nt      1971  amtnded 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Elementary  and  secondary  education 
Aid  to  school  distrcts 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 
Pt   A:  BasKirants 


Stale  administrative  expenses 

Pt,  B-    Special  incentive  Jtant3_ 

Pt  C    Special  (rants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools  .. 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III)  

Federally  atlected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V) 

Grants  to  States.-  

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States.  

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools     

State  adminotratwn   ..  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 


J46,  085.  501 
460.  885 


}56.  549,  804 
565,498 


J55.  726,  371 
557, 254 


J63,  534,  060 
635,341 


8  592  138 
9,290  582 
2.767,349 

1  071  500 


5  928,233 
8.759,000 
2  338^965 

1.071.500 


6.129,230 


4  402.  757 

1.070.926 


7.084,901 
6,  037,  COO 
4^402,757 
1.070.926 


$62.  479.  639 

624,  796 

21.405 

551,393 

7  814  299 

11  401,000 

4,404,757 

1  239.960 


3.992  360 


1,  796,  266 


104  487 
934  630 


103,732 
786.156 
100.000 


73,399.432 


77,999.154 


100.000 
67, 986.  548 


904,372 
103,199 

lobiooo' 


3.971,538 

"103.199 

I  090.005 

100.000 


83. 872.  556 


93,  799. 991 


Education  tor  the  handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment  

Research  and  innovation, _      


1  672,090 

1  387  240 

592  755 


1  672,090 


1,  826.  756 


1  941,227 


1.880,253 


Subtotal  education  for  the  handicapped. 


3,652.085 


1.672.090 


1.826.756 


Vocational  and  adult  education : 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

Sttte  advisory  councib 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B) 

RcsMrch  and  special  proiect  activities  (pL  C) 

Innovation  (pt  D) — 

Consumer  and  hamemaking  education  (pt.  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G). 

«(or*-study  (PL  H) .  

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


U.  044. 897 

'"'"753'769' 


17,080,756 
93, 203 
943.714 
42.956  \ 
336,098  t 
832.  492 
390. 876  1 
233. 107  i 


17,080.756 

93  203 

943.714 

993,434 

832, 492 

938,656 


1.941,227 


19  856.954 

93, 203 

1.110.411 

719.544  { 

971.461 
537,  377 
301.668 


1.880.253 


17,711.078 

93.203 

1,110.411 

1.  923.700 

500,432 

1  3«8.290 

537,377 

301.668 


1.758,365 
445,000   .. 

1,967,553 

2.235.911 

2.235.911 

2  235.911 

17.002.031 

21.920.755 

23. 118. 166 

25. 926.  529 

25.902.070 

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  educatioii  (HEA  IV  C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments. 

Special  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengttienini  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies '^. 

Construction: 

Public  csmmunity  collects  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  103). 

Other  underir»du»ttfaaUties(HEFA  l-Sec.  104) 

Gr»duatef»«3liti«(HEFA  II) 

State  edministTation  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergnduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pL  E) 

Subtotal,  Nighef  education 

Education  professions  devcJopment: 

Gf»Bts  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Penoonel  devetopraent  programs 

Teacher  Corps 


6,920  537 
5,302.145 

9  314.508 


13.022.911 
7.  898.  003 

9.471,840 


1  3, 847.  465 
8,141.348 

8.517.601 


'  2. 979,  424 
8,  059, 934 

11,120.236 


'3,847.465 
8,865  927 

11  819,936 


1.819,562 


90  000    .   

415,033 

419.164  ... 

167,  U6 
50.000 

419. 154 

50  OOO 
636  445  ... 

50.000 

50.000 

50,000 

927  017  

5  381  842 

2,754,310  ... 

2.697,489 

7  313  779 

1,517,897  .. 

1  517  897 

1  548,829  ... 

443  361 
738.408  .. 

256,687 

200,561 

200,561 

200,  661 
721,473 

3.701,000  .. 

44.702.466 

25.390,812 

20, 756, 975 

22.577.601 

30.139.912 

719.912 
2.324,878  .. 

661,121 

633, 078 

633, 078 

633, 078 

1.208.432 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


4. 253.  222 


661. 121 


633. 078 


633.078 


633. 078 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  Stitte  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibriry  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

SUte  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  servicts  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-BJ 

Educational  broadcasting  tactlitits 

University  commonity  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  devetopment: 

Educational  laboratori«i 

Reseeich  and  deveJopment  centers 


1  94J.566 

50.021 

39.509 

25.872 

1.274.143 

1,621.800 

50.021 

39,509 

25.872 

302.031  ... 

1.621,800 
50,021 
39,509 
25,872 

1.94«.S66 

50,021 

39,509 

25, 872 

127,303 

1.948,566 

50.021 

39.509 

25,  872 

387,784 

1,322.250  ... 

245,608  

350,  978 

350,978  ... 

349,235 

349, 235 

5. 256, 947 


2,390.211 


1.  737,  202 


2,540.506 


2,800,987 


2,  700,  000 
1,454.332 


Subtotal,  retearcb  and  developnent. 
Civil  rights  education 


4,154,332 
30,538 


ToUl,  Office  of  Educatioa 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  >. 


152.451,053 
131,178,759 


130,034,143 
130.034,143 


116,058,725 
116,058.725 


137,491,497 
137,491,497 


155,156,291 
155,156.291 


See  footnote*  it  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEiFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIOftS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appr> 
priation  after 

2-percent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I); 

Basic  grants —  -         ^■Hl-'i^ 

State  administrative  expenses 15U,  wu 

PL  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

PL  C:  Special  grants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) - 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  projects 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States ji  ,S 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools ,,553 

State  administration - io  000 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 69,988 

Planning  and  evaluation 


J4, 261, 172 
150,000 


$4,189,876 
150,000 


$4,797,926 
150.  000 


950,656 

3.453,728 
!25.400 
210,946 

280,536 


751.529 
3,443,000 


766,512 


835.130 
3,  065,  000 


179,825 
280,  536 


338,494 

281.321 


338,494 

281.321 


125.274 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


9,007.841 


13,333 
58.982 
100.000 

9,363.651 


100.000 
5, 826,  203 


63, 072 
'i3."333" 

166666' 


9,644,276 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  Vl). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


127,696 
160,366 


127,696 


139,  507 


200.000 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


288.062 


127,696 


139.507 


200.000 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) - . 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B) 
Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) — 

Innovation  (pt.  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperation  education  (pt  6) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adutt  education... 


1,125,087 


124, 574 


228, 181 


1,294,166 
31,068 
71,503 
15,000 

210,274 
63,076 

214,409 
18,141 

244,389 


1,294,166 

31.068 

71  503 

259,896 


1,  504,  552 

31.068 

84  135 

239.220 


53  076 
255, 761 


265,137 


73.606 

233,018 

23,477 

265.137 


1.477,842 


2, 162, 026 


2,240,607 


2,454,213 


3  Higher  education: 

X  Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A).  

Worii-study  and  cooperative  education  (H EA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  saircti 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  lang-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E) 


820,489 
548,835 

1.074,064 


"317.502 
669.  S89 

1,068.572 


1404.106 
665,251 

894,619 


1  312.  934 
658,598 

1,167,979 


351.741 
42.000 


167.458 
50.000 
37.000 
46.837 

366,701 
643.900 
600.000 
64,566 
75,611 
931,289 


Subtotal,  higher  education.. 

Education  professions  development: 

GranU  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  dcvelapinent  programs. 


5.820.491 


2.661,513 


2,  070.  093 


2.3)6.883 


140,866 


143. 140 


140.984 


140,984 


Teacher  Corps. 
Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Servicts: 


140,866 


143, 140 


140,984 


140.984 


Grants  to  Statts  (LSCA  I) ,, 

Interiibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  servicts  (LSCA  IV-A) 

I(LSCAIV-B). 


24a  363 
40. 761 
39.509 
25.066 

122.211 


Library  servicts  for  physically  handicapped 

Construction (tSCA  II) ,,„  ,„ 

Coller  library  rtaourcts  (HEA  ll-A) '3°^* 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  fKilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 


215,551 
40,761 
39.S09 
ZS.0G6 
96,859 


215.551 
40.761 
39.509 
25,066 


240,363 
40,761 
39.509 
25,066 
83,592 


119,427 


119.427 


119,260 


717.593 


537.173 


320.887 


548.551 


Research  and  devetopment: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 


Subtotal,  research  and  devetopment. 
Civil  rights  education 


75.  073 


Total.  Offica  Of  Education k'^tw? 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  > is,u//.w3 


14,995,199 
14,995,199 


10,738,281 
10.738,281 


15,384,887 
15.384,887 


Set  foetnottt  at  tnd  of  tablt. 


23631 


Senate 
allowance 


$4,715,809 
150.000 


46.320 
887.333 

4,532,000 

■  338,494 

322. 752 


276.980 


13.333 
81.882 

100  000 

11,464,903 


200,000 


200.000 


1.341,961 

31.068 

84,135 

145,758 

222.680 

105.190 

233, 018 

23,477 

265. 137 


2, 452, 424 


1404,106 
724.458 

1,241,470 


170.438  .  .. 

151.235 

50,000 

170.438 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

189.606    ... 

180.445 

134.700 

134.700 

61.106 

56,117 

56,117 

56.117 

78. 250 

3.039.984 


140.984 


140.984 


240. 363 
40.761 
39,509 
25.066 

103,370 


119,260 
5(8,329 


17.8(6.624 
17.1(6.624 


23632 
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July  9,  1970 


Protram 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
fler^e^lTY  f"<i  5ecO''di'y  educatio" 
Aij  Ic  'ChDi'l  .listnCs 

Educ.itio::.ili*  deprued  children  (ESEA  I) 

P!   A    Basic  gfants  ._ - 

Sta'e  jdminislrative  expenses 

*"  P!   B     Special  inceitive  g'3nts_ . .       -    .- 

Pi  C    S"eCLiI  grants  'or  urban  and  rural  schools 

SuSr'l^'ienUrv  services  (ESEA  III).. 

Federall*  a'^ected  areas. 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  SI  8"-t)- 

Consliuclmii  (Public  La*  81-815)... 

r.rants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) , 

Strengt^ell!'■g  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Stales   ,  ,.-    -.. 

Grants  lor  special  ptoiects - 

Acquisition  ot  equipr-ient  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  Stales..  ..- 

Loans  t3  nonorof  t  private  schools 

State  alminirlration 

Guidance,  counsel  nj  and  testing  (NDi A  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


E:( jca'  ^n  to:  the  ha-diCT.'.'ed 

Preschool  a.u!  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (tSEA  VI)., 

Te3Ct"er  edjca''nn  and  recruitment. .    , - 

Rese-rrh  a -d  I- "^.at.in 


Subtotal  education  lor  the  handicapped 


Vocational  and  adul'  education 

Grants  to  State;  (pt   B). - 

State  advisory  councils 

Pros' inis  fnr  students  rt'th  special  needs  (pf,  B) 
Research  and  soec-al  pto.ect  act'vities  (pt  C).   ,. 

Inno.ation  (pt   D).  

Consume'  and  ho-nemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperation  education  (pt  G) 

WorK-studv  (Pt   H)   ...  

Adult  basic  eaucr^on  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States. , ,  - 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal  vocational  and  adult  education. 


Higher  ed  .cation 

Student  assistance' 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A).. .     

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans 

D.recKNDEA  II) , - 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Ad  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies, 

Construction 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103)., 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Set  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI- A) 

Ojllege  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  E) 

Subtotal,  hi|tief  education  

fducation  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


J29,  997.  874 
300.015 


J34. 304. 985 
343.  050 


J33.  805.445 
338, 054 


$38,541,345 
385.418 


2.876.411 

8.148,582 

1.  090,  261 

647,442 


1  634.142 

8.485.000 
559.000 
542.  285 


1,680.942 


462.194 
1.435.559 


462, 194 
658,416 


1,020,771 
456.993 


1.897.085 

7.414,000 

251.030 

1.020.771 

455.  998 


26,798 
239.  707 


26.  879 

203.  707 
100. 000 


100.000 


331.495 
""25,67r 
"iOO.OOfl" 


J37.902,  198 

379. 022 

54,4B4 

536,594 

2,061.914 

10.  767.0JO 

251.030 

1.020,771 

519.515 
1.455.756 


Subtotal   e'enentary  and  secondary  education 45. 224. 943 


47,319.658 


37,402.210 


50,425.313 


26.671 
281.704 
100.  000 

55, 356.  659 


448,822 
183.963 


448.  822 


490. 338 


521,  064 


504,  693 


632,  785 
4,705.545 

"■""4i."942' 


938,021 
120.000 


448.  822 


5,581.203 

34.679 

303.  362 

15,000  I 

237,350  I 

272,021 

252,397  ( 

56,128  I 

1,056,859 


490,  338 

5,581,203 

34,679 

308,362 

417,805 

272,021 

402, 768 

1,194,355 


521,064 


6, 489. 335 

34. 679 

362. 886 

342, 620 

317.475 

320.064 

85,578 

1,194,355 


504, 698 


5, 788,  053 
34,  679 
362,  886 
628,673 
282.471 
453,698 
320,064 
85.  578 

1, 194,  355 


5, 805.  508 


7, 824,  009 


8,211,193 


9, 146.  993 


9.150,457 


1,318.847 
1,318,936 

1.755.247 


1556.431 
2,  923,  329 

1.785,215 


1  708, 208 
3,  024,  746 

1,  567,  846 


•  548.426 
2,  994, 499 

2,  046,  917 


1  708.  208 
3,  293,  948 

2,175,711 


58,412 
29,000 


203,  508 

50,000 

1,322,163 


206,556 
50,000 


50,000 


153.672 
50,000 


206,656 
50.  000 


1, 352, 252 
1,552,012 


758.609 
294,365 


750, 494 
294, 365 


89, 260 
145,939 
535.  500 


88,803 


81,417 


81.417 


81.417 
142.229 


9.731,175 


6,663,413 


5,432,217 


5,874,931 


7,703,028 


225,427 
204,116 
389,158 


230,  095 


223,593 


223, 593 


223,  593 


818,711 


230, 095 


223, 593 


223,  593 


223, 593 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services : 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

I nferlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  instrtutional  library  services  (LSCA  I V-A) . . 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV  B), 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).. 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Sabtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories... 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 


489.102 

420,321 

420,321 

489.102 

489,102 

42.109 

42,109 

42.109 

42.109 

42,109 

39.509 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

25, 183 

25,183 

25.183 

25,183 

25,183 

191.554 

126,735  ... 

89, 957 

144, 785 

330  491 

58,841 

156,011 


156.011 


156.614 


156,614 


1.342.800 


809,868 


527, 122 


842, 474 


897,  302 


363,946 


Total,  Office  of  Educitiori 

TetaL  Office  ot  Education,  comparable  basis  *. 


63.919.869 
60. 168,  230 


63,295,865 
63,295,865 


52,286,573 
52.288.673 


67, 034,  368 
67,  034,  368 


73,835,737 
73,835,737 


Sm  footnote*  at  end  of  table 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
aiiovsarce 


23633 


Senate 

allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  childien  (ESEA  I), 
Pt   A: 

Basic  grants , 

Stale  administrative  expenses , 

Pt   B,  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt   C    Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III). 

Federally  atlected  areas 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  -874). 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  Stales  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  Slate  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Slates 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Giants  to  Slates. . 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administialion. . .  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


J5,  384,  852 

150,  000 


J6, 138,638 
150,000 


J6,  039, 975 
150.000 


J6,  907  237 
150.000 


209.  789 

3,425,076 
192,626 
181,001 

280,  643 


670.  038 

3,410.000 
24,  000 
150,552 

280,643 


679, 400 


283,393 
279,  034 


733.  964 

3  665,  000 

'  283  393 

279.  034 


$6,790,114 

150.000 

71.500 

65.130 

775,438 

4,667,000 

263,393 

317,606 


351,316 


151,605 


13,333 
92,  268 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


10.280.904 


13,333  , 
50,  790  , 
100,000 

11,139,599 


76, 329 
"13,333 


335,198 


100,000 
7.531,802 


100,000 
12,208,290 


Education  lor  the  handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI)., 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Reseaich  aiiu  innovation 


Subtofai,  education  lor  the  handicapped 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt   B). 

State  advisory  councils. .. 

Programs  toi  students  with  specie'  needs  (Pt   B) 
Research  and  special  protect  activities  (pt.  C). 

Innovation  (pt   D).    ,  .    

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt   F) 

Cooperation  education  (pt  G). .  

Work-study  (pt   H)  . . .  

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Stales.  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


113.577 

156,012  , 
7,853 

277.442 


1,314,560 


113,577 


124.083 


200.000 


13  333 

70,  238 

1 00,  000 

13,638,950 
200, 000 


113.577 


124,083 


200,000 


200.  000 


105.000 


157.733 

50,  000 


1.228.372 
31,068 
67,867 
15,000  I 

208,940  I 
59,870 

212,538  I 
15,215  I 

165.279 


.228,372 
31.068 
67.867 

262.118 

69.870 
248  520 

174,659 


428,19; 
31.068 
79.865 

234, 127 

69,871 

228,730 
!9,69C 

174,659 


1,273,851 

31 , 068 

79,865 

138,  360 

219,734 

99,851 

228,730 

19.690 

174.659 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


1,627,293 


2,  004, 149 


2.  062, 474 


2, 266, 201 


2,265,808 


£        Higher  education: 

3  Student  assistance: 

X  Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 

Work- study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II)..  ...      - 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments..  ,  - 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged    Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual - 

Permanent -.- - 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies .-. 

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec,  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec,  104) 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  II) - • 

Stole  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I —Sec,  105). 

Undergraduate  instiuclional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV:  EPDA  pt  E) 


931,287 
835,548 

929.478 


279,677 
764. 132 

905,655 


1  355,964 
665, 251 

788,  041 


1275.654 

804.128 

1,028,835 


i355,%4 
884,  540 

1,093,670 


68,  059 
42.  000 


163.222 
50.000 

109,300 
6,477 


166. 182 

60,  000 


60.000 


151,049 
60.000 


166. 182 
50.  000 


978.247 


219.374 
113.427 


81,037 

70.545 

222. 400 


61.447 


56.097 


56,097 


239  Ci42 
113.427 

'56.097 
68. 340 


Subtotal,  higher  education.. 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2)  

Personnel  development  programs. 
Teacher  Corps 


4.487.600 


2.559.905 


1.915.353 


2, 365. 763 


3,027.162 


152.859 
184.482 
33. 037 


136. 118 


134,313 


134,313 


134.313 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


370. 378 


136.118 


134.313 


Community  education. 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I)  ..  

I  nferlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)... 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  I  V-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  1 1)  . . . 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broaricasting  facilities. --- 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

I  Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers. 


211.135 
40.602 
39,  509 
25, 052 
264,  000 
122,741 
36, 290 


191.490 
40. 602 
39.509 
25,052 
93.  348 


191,490 
40,602 
39.509 
25.  062 


134.313 


211.135 
40,  602 
39  509 
25  052 
82,  844 


134,313 


211,135 
4C  602 
39  509 
25  052 
98,604 


114.690 
854.019 


114,690          

114.106 

114,106 

504.691                 296.553 

513,248 

528.908 

Civi 


Subtotal,  research  and  development, 
rights  education 


Total, 
Total, 


Office  of  Education  

Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  ^ 


17,897,636 
16. 788, 440 


16,458,039 
16.458.039 


12,064,678 
12.064,678 


17,687,815 
17,687,815 


19,795,141 
19.795,141 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH    EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN   THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 


July  9,  1970 


Projrim 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation alter 

2-percenl       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  3Rd  secondary  education 
Aid  to  school  districts 

Educationally  deprived  ctiildren  (£SEA  I) 

Pt  A:  Basic  grants  .-  

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt.  B     Special  incentive  grants. . . .  - 

Pt.  C    Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supoiementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  attected  areas 

Maintenance  (Public  La*  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  La*  81  815) - 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Gr:!nls  to  States.  -    

Grants  lor  special  proiecls --  

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration   ..  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation  ..  


J32.040.  454 
320.413 


3.110,281 

6. 763.  256 

53.  590 

887.491 

548.312 


1.880.219 

36.486" 
326.  367 


J36,662.972 
366. 630 


2. 179.  882 
6.741.000  , 
748.  560 
548. 312 

837.746 

"36.499 
276.616 
100.000 


Subtotal  elementary  and  secondary  education 


45.966.869 


48.498,217 


J36.  129,0% 
361.291 


2.  240.  639 

1,409,054' 
543.785 


100.000 
40.783,865 


V41. 191.057 
411,911 


2,  568,  848 

4,789,000 

1,409,054 

543.785 

421.783 
"  36,095' 

"io6,"666" 

51.471.533 


WO.  507.444 
405.  074 

525.807 
2.819.295 

8.776.000 

1,409,  C54 

621,042 

1,852,253 

36,095 
381,239 
lOO.OOO 

57,433,303 


Education  for  the  hand.capped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. .  

Research  and  innovation 


592, 555 

755.630 
377,353 


592.  555 


647.365 


687,932 


666,324 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B). 
Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt.  C).   .. 

Innovation  (pt  D) ■- 

(^nsumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt.  F) — 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocationil  and  adult  education... 


1.724,971 


6,544,967 


592. 555 


647,  365 


687,932 


7,  399,  834 

45. 979 

408.841 

18.609  I 

24«, 702  I 

360,  657 

268.304  ( 

84,660  I 


7,  399.  834 

45,  979 

408,841 

483, 925 

360, 657 

464,323 


1.111.779 


7,656.746 


1,243,389  1,407,690 


10,078,975  10,571,249 


8,603,098 

45.979 

481,089 

385.915 

420. 889 
356.512 
109,560 

1,407,690 
11,810.732 


666.324 


7,673,389 
45.979 
481.089 
833.450 
307.  507 
601.482 
356.512 
109,560 

1,407.690 


11,816,658 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A).   

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  11) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  lang-grant  colleges: 

Annual ■ 

Permanent • 

Strengthening  devetoping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I  —Sec.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  faalities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) ^ 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E) 


802.  933 
740,853 


3.915,617 


11,127.246 
3,977,080 

3,853,342 


11,434,723 
4,018.617 

3,176,221 


1  1,111.030 
3.978,431 

4,146,745 


SubtoUl,  higher  education 2a6M^6^ 


Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  devek>pment  programs. 
Teacher  Corps 


203.720  ... 
95,774  ... 

231  544 

234,822  .. 

50.000 

493,293  .. 
580.  %9  -. 

iie.Mi' 

155,498 
50.000 

100,888 

234,822 

50,  000 
1.690,064  ... 
103,774  ... 

1,972.230 
2,385,730 

200,000  ... 

139.223 

293,417 

50,000 
100,  888"" 

50.000 

960,  522 
580  %9 

100.'888 

288,968 

1  784  787 

20, 609. 666 

10,432,793 

8,  780, 449 

9.  542.  592 

12.434,831 

271,931 
808  592 

279,  580 

270,606 

270.606 

270,606 

892,463  

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services. 

Grants  to  SUtes  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

Slate  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Constructmn  (LSCA  II) 

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development - 

Civil  rights  education - 

Total,  Office  ot  Education 

Total.  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis' 


1,972,986 


682,  542 

43,158 

39,509 

25.275 

225,  972 

408.431 

280,418 

■i83,'638" 


279,  580 


270,606 


270,606 


579,567 
43.158 
39,509 
25,  275 

149,969 


183.  638 


579,567 
43,158 
39,509 
25, 275 


682, 542 
43.158 
39,509 
25, 275 
94,907 


183,828 


1,888.943 


1,021,116 


687.  509 


1,069,219 


270.606 


682.  542 
43,158 
39,509 
25,275 

176,992 


183.828 
1,151,304 


376,697 


80,196,878 
71.926.325 


70, 903, 236 
79,  003, 236 


61,741,043 
61,741,043 


74,852,614 
74,852,614 


83,773,026 
83, 773,  026 


See  footnotes  it  end  of  table. 
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Program 


1%9  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Basic  grants     

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  atlected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815). 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  protects.. - 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


J73.  314.190 
734.549 


8.478.686 

30.311.176 
4.  876.  004 
2,723.308 

1.214.477 


4.554.006 

4.800 

106.791 

955.  233 


J74.  853. 133 
748.  531 


5.817,974 

30,  111.000 

309.000 

2,328.984 

1,214,477 


2.326.392 

107,' 263' 
812,916 
100.000 


J8I.655. 130 
815,551 


6,063,103 

4,383,968" 

1.216,664 


IX,  000 


J82. 194.  584 
821.946 


7,008,106 

23,737,000 

150,218 

4,383.968 

1.216,664 


1,171,277 
""  i07,680 
""   100,060" 


JS1.555,  130 
815.551 

881. 8li 
7.729,359 

39.  629.  000 

150.218 

4.383.968 

1,377.024 


5,143.645 

"107.686 

1,137.331 

100,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation. 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


127.273,220 

118.729.670 

94,134,416 

120,891.443 

143.010.717 

1.598.917 
1.448.263  .. 
529.938  .. 

1.  598.  917 

1,746,815 

1.856.276 

1,797.971 

3.577.118 

1.598,917 

1,746,815 

1.856.276 

1.797.971 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils     

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pt.  B). 
Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt  C).   . . 

Innovation  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt.  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 


15,296,068 


425,455 


2,  505,  509 
283, 905 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 18,510.937^ 


19.648,794 
93.203 
1,085,598 
49,414  I 
338,900  ) 
957,654 
394,806  I 
240,910  ( 

2,823,537 
25,632,816 


19.648,794 

93,  203 

1,085.598 

1,009,769 

957,654 

953,864 

3.214,895 


22,844,332 

93.  203 

1,277.466 

730.241 

1.117.612 
646.382 
311,766 

3,214,895 


20,375,619 

93,  203 

1.277,466 

2.213,110 

506.617 

1,597,152 

646.382 

311.766 

3,214,895 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV- A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) - 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent .   

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  1 1 1) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec,  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  lacilities  (HEFA  1 1). . .   

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education — 

Education  prolessions  development; 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) - 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 


7,466.566 
8,341,028 

7,524,662 


1.107,488 
189,200 


373,876 
50.000 
1,850,462  . 
425,414  . 

4,437.818 
7.  246,  734 
2.800,000  . 
252,014 
818,531 
2, 487,  200 


'3,254,435 
9,160.666 

10.372,986 


26,963,777 


14,142,141 
9.466,983 

9,169,962 


30,  235.  897 


13.207.617 
9.372.313 

11,971,932 


30,236,210 


14,142,141 
10,309.545 

12.725,222 


377,795      164,765        377,795 

50,000       50.000       50,000        50,000 

2,284.545 2,278,572 

1,488,272 1,488,272 

■""229,549 i84,"7i8 i84,'7i8 184  "718 

815,324 


45,370,993 

27.218.248 

23.013.804 

24,951.345 

32.371,589 

627,577 
1,632.485  .. 
1,121,647  .. 

658.726 

630. 803 

630,803 

630.803 

Subtotal,  education  prolessions  development. 


3,381,709 


658. 726 


630.803 


630.803 


630.803 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  lacilities ■ 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


1,664.458 

48,481 

39,509 

25,737 

1,622,353 

971,864 

374, 104 

200,000 

332, 502 


1,387.913 

48,481 

39,509 

25,737 

267.906 


332,502  .. 


1,387,913 
48.  ai 
39.509 
25. 737 


1.664.458 

48.4«1 

39.509 

25, 737 

120,033 


333,603 


1,664,458 

48,481 

39.509 

25,737 

340,4% 


333.603 


Subtotal,  community  education. 


5. 279.  008 


2. 102. 048 


1,501.640 


2.231.821 


2,452,268 


Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


1.709.715 
820.000 


2.529.715 
809.808 


Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis'. 


206. 732,  508 
187,152.484 


175,940.425 
175.940,425 


147,991,255 
147,991,255 


180,797.585 
180. 797, 585 


21a  499,  558 
210.(99.558 


See  footnotes  «t  and  of  tablj. 
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PlOSUill 


1969  actual 


1970  apcro- 

pnation  after 

2-percent 

1971  amended 

House 

Senate 

reduction 

request 

allowance 

allowance 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education 
Aid  to  school  districts : 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt   A    Basic  grants  

Slate  administrative  expenses 

PI    B    Special  incenli»e  Jfjtls  _  

Pt   C    Specal  jrjnts  tor  utftan  and  rural  schools 

Suti  lementary  services  (ESEA  in)_...    

Fjler.V  .  atected  areas 

Mj  Iterance  (Public  La*  81-874)  

C:nstruction  (Pu&iic  La*  81  815).  

Grants  tj  SM'-s  lor  scliooi  iiCury  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Stren^m^'ni  i;  State  deparlme'ts  o!  education  (ESEA  V). 

Gri-^ts  to  States  

Grants  ler  special  proiect5  

Acijuisitijn  0'  ejuipment  and  nunor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Graits  t:  States  

Loans  to  njnprolit  irnate  sctiools.  . 

Stale  a  Iministration 

Guidance   ounselinj   and  teslm^  (NDE  A  V  ) 

Plan"-;  a-i ;  evaluation  . 


t3  013,832 
150,  000 


$3  507  5"3 
150  000 


$3  447  234 
150  000 


$3  951  222 

150  000 


1.088.519 

7,069,317 

1  235.518 

296.752 

329  967 
562.511 


866  965 

7.  mi  000 

773  000 
250,725 

329  967 

266  267  . 


886  432 

471,954 
328,  529 


13.  333 
100.396 


13.333 
85,  470 
100  000 


100  000 


SuMotj'   e  ementary  an..'  ■i-'cndary  elucation. 


[)jca'..-,i  :•  the  ^anjicappe.l 

Presch.xii  3^:  schoo'  programs  'ir  the  (landica^ped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  e 'ucat.. -in  a.nd  recruitment   

Researci  ano  i-..nuvativn    


13. 880. 145 


165.614 

443.  578 

3,537 


13,  390  300 


5.384.  139 


974  396 

5  280.  000 

50,  000 

471  954 

328  529 


134,058 
"  "  13,  333 

""  iooooo' 

11.453.492 


$3  883  153 

150  000 

233  702 

26  C04 

1. (Ml. 369 

9.  202  000 

50.000 

471.954 

371.408 


588,715 

"  13  333 
118  691 
100  000 


165.614 


180.933 


200.000 


16.255.334 
200,0000 


Subtotal,  education  tor  tne  hjn-ticappeJ 

"t  xationai  a  id  adult  education; 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) 

State  aJ.sorv  councils. 

Programs  'or  students  *ith  special  needs  (pt   B) 
Research  and  special  protect  activities  (pt  C). 
Innovation  (pt  D).        . 

Consumer  and  homemakm^  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt   G) 

rtork-study  (Pt,  H) 

AJult  Basic  education  (Adult  EJucaiion  Act): 

Grants  to  Slates  

Special  prp.ects  aid  teacher  education. 


612.729 


1.478.438 


146, 169 


165.614 


926,493 

31.068 
106.439 

15.000  I 
214.010  1 

93.895 
219.649  I 

23,993  1 

152,742 


180,933 

,926,493 
31,068 
106.439 

281.677 

93.895 

276.038 

160,321 


200.000 

.239,911"! 
31.068 
125,257 

253  482  I 

I '09,  533 

245  024 

31,050 

160.321 


200,  000 


1,997,851 
31,068 
125,257 
216,998 
230,927 
156,603 
245,  024 
31.050 

160,321 


Suttota!.  vocational  and  a  lull  education.. 


1,624,607 


2. 783. 289 


2,875,931 


3.195.695 


3,195.099 


H  fher  education. 

Student  assistance 

Educat  onal  opportun  t«grj-ts(HtAiV   Ai         

WarK-study  and  cooperative  education  (ME A  IV  C). 

Loans 

Direct  (NDEA  II)   .  

Insured 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds     .     

Interest  payments  

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvanta^e-J    Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance 

Aid  to  land-grant  codeges 

Annual 

Permanent   ..  .... 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (riEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies  .    .       .     

Construction 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HE  FA  I   -Sec.  103).. 

Othe'  undergraduate  facilities  (HEF A  I  -Sec   104)..   

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II)  

State  administration  and  oianning  (HEFA  I -Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A). 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV  .  EPDA  pt   E)   . 


1.253.811 
1,102,791 

1.047.412 


'629  481 
1,081,711 

2,268.497 


1  801, 184 
1.027.389 

1.773.6'8 


'620  426 
1.017.  115 

2,315.643 


1  S.'I,  184 
1,118  826 

2,461.346 


178.722 
50.000 


168, 195 
50,000 

117.600 
94.501 


171,178 
50.000 


50,000 


151,373 
50.000 


171.178 
50.  000 


1.830.753 


54,045 
189,561 
986, 775 


313.134 
224.  368 

'  67,778' 


3Q5.923 
224,368 


63,154 


63.154 


63.  154 
156,304 


Subtotal,  higher  education.. 

Education  professions  development. 
Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2)        . 
Personnel  development  projrams 
Teacher  t^rps. 


7. 124. 166 


4.806.147 


3.715,405 


4.217.711 


5. 352,  289 


178.237 
513,069 


160.149 


157.143 


157  143 


157,143 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


691. 306 


160. 149 


157. 143 


157. 143 


157, 143 


(immunity  education: 
Public  libraries 
Services 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interiibrary  coopieration  (LSCA  III)   .    , 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) , 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II)  .....         . 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)      .    .. 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)     

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

Unive'Sity  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


Subtotal,  community  education. 

Research  a-d  development 
Educational  laboratories  . 
Research  and  development  centers. 


245.448 
40.  788 
39.509 
25.069 

243.914 

227,431 
15.  303 
59.310 

121.786 


219.738 
40, 788 
39.509 
25.069 
97,470 


219,738 
40.788 
39.509 
25.069 


245,448 
40, 788 
39.509 
25,069 
83.722 


245,448 
40.  788 
39,509 
25,069 

104.217 


121.786 


1,019.558 


544, 360 


325, 104 


121,869 

556.405 


121,869 

576.900 


Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education .   .. 


Total.  Office  of  Education  .  .         . 

Total.  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis'. 


24,932.511 

22.052.  124 


21,849,859 
21.849.859 


12,638,655 
12,  638. 655 


19.  780.  446 
19, 780.  446 


25.  736,  765 
25.  736.  765 


See  footnotes  it  end  of  table. 
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Program 


1970  appro- 

priation alter 

2-percent 

19,' 

amended 

House 

Senate 

1%9  actual 

reduction 

request 

allowance 

allowanc* 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts' 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

PI  A:  Basic  gran's   ...   ... 

State  administrative  expenses 

PI.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

PI.  C,  Special  grants  loi  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874).. 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815).  -    

Grants  to  St.!tes  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Stiengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  .  

Giants  lor  special  pioiects  .  .. — .. 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  111): 

Grants  to  States.  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools. 

State  adininistration    .. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation     


$1  632,466 
150,000 


J2,  018.201 
150,000 


Jl  979.533 
150,000 


$2,277,896 
150.000 


637  800 
136,062 
■i64,"377 
251,499 


543,  728 
136,  OM 
'94,392 

251  499 


554,  362 


177,680 

;5-!,  ■;'64 


588,753 

91,000 
177,680 
254,064 


$2,237,603 

150,000 

50,580 

415 

614.828 

176,000 
"  'i77,'680 

285  858 


187,862 


13.  333 

50,000 


82  130  .   . 

41,350 

181,590 

13,333 

13.333 

13.333 

50  000  . 

50.000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Subtotal  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


3,163.399 


3, 439,  283 


3.215.639 


3. 694,  076 


4.041.887 


Education  lor  the  handicapp'ed 

Preschool  and  school  programs  tor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. .    .. 

Research  and  innovation 


100  000 
72,260 
43,867 


100,000 


100,000 


200,000 


200,000 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


216.127 


100.000 


100.000 


200.000 


200,000 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) 

State  advisory  councls. 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pl  B). 
Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt  C).  .. 
Innovation  (pl   D). 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt.  F) 

(^operation  education  (pt.  G). . 

Worl(-study  (pt.  H)   ...         

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act); 

Grants  to  States. 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.     .   . 


738,026 


Subtotal  vocational  and  adult  education 


3  Higher  education: 

X  Student  assistance; 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A)      ... 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV  C) 

Loins: 

Direct  (NDFA  II) 

Insured. 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds. 

Interest  payments  . 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged;  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges; 

Annual. .. 

Permanent -     

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Language  training  and  area  studies  .  —    -- 

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) . 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  !— Sec.  105)... 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt.  E).. 


131.267 
30,680 

899.973 


572,834 
419  455 

589  299 


718  373 

31  068 
39  691 
15,  OiJO  I 

205  204  ) 
35  012 

207.298  I 
8,973  ) 

135,709 


718,373 
31,068 
39,691 

230, 337 

35.012 

228  243 

140.840 


835. 183 

744.927 

31.068 

31   068 

46  704 

,.    46,704 

219  865  1 

;  80  911 

211  487 

40  858 

58  392 

215,723 

216  723 

11.612 

ii  e;2 

140,840 


140,840 


1,396,328 


1,423,564 


1,542,853 


1,542,664 


1  190,591 
377,681 

597  750 


242,578 
418,789 

537,025 


I  1 87  849 

414.601 

701   119 


1  242. 578 

456.061 

745  234 


84  397 

15,700 


156  343 
50.  000 


159  271 
50,  000 


50,000 


150  601 
50.  000 


159  271 
50.000 


208. 229 

112,256  ... 

133.742 

351.138 

76.355 

76  355 

800.000 

58  174 
43  846 

56.723 

50.642 

50. 642 

50,642 
43,533 

148,400  ... 

Subtotal,  higher  education.. 

Education  professions  development; 
Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2)      ... 
Personnel  development  programs 
Teacher  Corps 


3,  569.  980 


1.620.627 


1.299.034 


1.554,812 


1,957.416 


120.221 
144, 578 


122.645 


121,513 


121,513 


121.513 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


264. 799 


122,  645 


121.513 


121,513 


121.513 


Community  education; 
Public  libraries; 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  1)       .  . 

Interiibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III). .   ...,.- ..- 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A). . . 
Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  1 1- A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).. - - 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities.     .  -   . - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


153  671 

40  345 
39  509 
25.030 
22  344 
112.087 
24  510 


152.416 
40  345 
39.509 
25,030 
87,648 


152  4!6 
40,345 
39.509 
25.C30 


163  671 

40.345 
39.509 

25,030 
81.529 


163  671 

4.1  345 
39  509 
25  030 
92,  601 


Subtotal,  community  education... 

Research  and  development; 
Educational  laboratories  . 
Research  and  development  centers. 


108,892 


108.892 


109.100 


536  388 


453. 840 


257,  300 


459.284 


109  100 
468.256 


Civi 


Subtotal,  research  and  development, 
rights  education 


Total,  Office  of  Education.        

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  > 


8,650  666 
7  053. 176 


7, 132.  723 
7. 132,  723 


6.417.050 
6.417,050 


7,  572,  538 
7,  572.  53« 


8  331.736 
8.331,735 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Program 


1%9  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education; 
Aid  to  school  districts; 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I); 

Pt.  A;  Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  8;  Special  incentive  grants..  

Pt  C.  Special  grants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  HI).-      

Federally  affected  areas: 

MaintenarKe  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  proiects --- 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V)... 

Planning  and  evaluation.  


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


^26, 959, 114 
270, 742 


3,  568,  334 

35,704.596 
3.589.739 
1.057.993 

604, 339 


1.960.992 

■  42.'70r 
381,959 


74, 140,  509 


$31,452,550 
314,526 


2,498,188 

35,182,000 
635.000 
909,967 

604,339 


J30, 994.  548 
309,945 


2,599,571 

i,'712,879' 
607, 398 


882,413 

"42,696 
323,583 
100,000 


J35,337,120 
353.371 


2, 985.  804 

26,  519,  OOO 

787,  600 

1.712.879 

607,398 


444,271 
'42,' 922 


100,000 


100,000 


J34,750,658 
347,507 

356,762 
3,280,471 

44, 448,  000 

787,600 

1,712.879 

692. 328 


1,951,012 

"42,' 922 
453,  355 

100.000 


72. 945.  262 


36.324.341 


68. 890. 365 


88.923.494 


Education  of  the  handicapped; 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment.. 

Research  and  innovation 


660.  289 

689.322 

27.317 


660.289 


721.365 


766.569 


742,491 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


1,375,928 


660.289 


721.365 


766,569 


742,491 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils  

Programs  tor  students  with  special  ne«ds  (pt  B). 
Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pL  C) — 

Innovation  (pt.  D). .   

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F). 

Cooperation  education  (pL  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States.   

Special  proiects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


6.874,002 
'"  23.'27Z' 


1.132.973 


8,325,655 
51.732 
459.992 
20,938  I 
257.508  i 
405. 780 
280.654  I 
102,9%  ( 

1,272,206 


8.325,655 

51,732 

459, 992 

535,265 

405. 780 

512,118 

1,440,646 


9.679,706 

51,732 

541,293 

419,533 

473.  558 
384.813 
133.289 

1.440,646 


8.633,651 
51,732 
541,293 
937,750 
326,947 
676,752 
384,813 
133,289 

1,440,646 


8,030,247 


11,177,461 


11,731,188 


13, 124,  570 


13,125,873 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance; 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV -A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans 

Direct  (NDEA  II)..   

Insured 

Advances  tor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search. 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual...     

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  111) 

Language  train  ng  and  area  studies  .   .       .   • 

Construction' 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  103)., 

Other  undergraduate  fKilities(HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) , 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment(HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt.  E) 


335.930 
032, 353 


2,951,774 


11.042.252 
3.570,372 

3,062,674 


'1,326,557 
3,802,964 

2.936,761 


'1,027,268 
3,764,934 

3,834,117 


'1,326.557 
4,141.425 

4,075,355 


459.026 
40,  000 


241,008 
50,000 

,006,475 
96,045 

.908.903 
.551,185 


244,330 
50,000 


987,014 
531.957 


50,000 


156,114 
50,000 


244. 330 
50,000 


1,019,960 
531,957 


104.159 
267,  588 
379,700 


115,965 


103,412 


103.412 


103,412 
263,  491 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development; 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

TeKher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


15,424,146 


319.962 
581,689 
341,530 

1,243,181 


9, 604,  574 


8,219,694 


8. 935, 845 


11,756,498 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Sfifvlcfis 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  instrtutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

(killege  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education  

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  devekjpment  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 


747.843 

43,512 

39.509 

25,  305 

168,885 

420, 852 


196,597 


1,642,503 


318,302 


318,  302 


633,  325 
43,512 
39,509 
25,305 

157,812 


196, 597 
1,096,060 


307, 392 


307, 392 


307, 392 


307,  392 


307, 392 


307. 392 


633, 325 
43,512 
39,509 
25,305 


741.651 


747,843 
43,512 
39,509 
25,305 
96,578 


197,658 
1,150,405 


747,843 
43,512 
39.  509 
25,  305 

187,865 


197,658 
1,241,692 


542,682 


Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  >. 


102,400,196 
96,547,970 


95,801,948 
95,801,948 


58,045,631 
58,  045, 631 


93, 175. 146 
93,175,146 


116,098,440 
116,098,440 


See  footnotes  it  end  of  tiblc. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  waFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Program 


1969  actual 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  ,,,  c.-i  gci 

Pt,  A:  Basic  grants - *      lin'nnn 

State  administrative  expenses lau,  wu 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants... 

PL  C;  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools i'tnj'nii' 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) ..       i,Vii.\Xi 

Federally  affected  areas;  ,,  ^c  071 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) ^nMn 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) Via  V>i 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 013,  ■»« 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V):  ,      „, 

Grants  to  States -.   3iJ,«' 

Grants  for  special  projects - - 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III):  int  oib 

Grants  to  Stales \.W=.i.it 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools - M  065 

State  administration r «o'o«i 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) ■  ^3S,>8-> 

Planning  and  evaluation 

ubtolal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 29, 725,  302 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:  ,  ,r,-r.  „,,  4"il  985 

Preschool  and  school  p.'Ograms  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 433  170 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. .   — -gi'  U4 

Research  and  innovation ' 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped ''^^'^^^ 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  177110^ 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) .   - - J, /^»,  luJ 

State  advisory  councils - 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B) 17  383 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) 4/,ooj 

I nnovation  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pL  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) ..       .   

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act):  ,.c  an 

Grants  to  States ■--  Jua,  "^ 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 4,077^471 

Higher  education: 

Student  assistance:  ,  c.o  |v;o 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) ,  li?' mj 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) '■■  '«■  »0J 

"oirecKNOEA  II) 3,908,034 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds JsO  413 

I  nterest  payments -  - '„■  ,  i; 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 33,130 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges:  ^i?  tu 

Annual %rS, 

Permanent .- 7?n  SS 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) : i«' tm 

Language  training  and  area  studies.  -  - 43J.  «' 

Construction:                                                                „.„.  ,     o      mv  1  ■>■>•>  119 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  lOj) icfo«c 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec.  104) ^rin'sS 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) - \ValiS, 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) ,( 7  ciT 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) i\^li■> 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E) \,i\i,bli 

Subtotal,  higher  education 16,510,501 

Education  professions  development:  loiioii 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) - - ?ii'«l 

Personnel  development  programs ilo'  oj7 

Teacher  Corps Xi.-i*i 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 1,947, 199 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Services:  „£  ov) 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) - j,lx 

Interlibrary  cooperatkin  (LSCA  1 1 1) "'J^ 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) -. --  ^'nn 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) «,'«« 

Construction  (LSCA  II) iiiiXn 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) --- «?' «9 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 35/,  53^ 

Educational  braadusting  facilities - - ics'tcr 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) - ""' '''° 

Subtotal,  community  education 1,896,634 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development ui'mh 

Civil  rights  education '*^'"'" 

Total,  Office  of  Education - wifl'l^ 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis' - n.m.ui 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


29,473,910 


17, 028, 903 


29.339,512 


451,985 


493,  793 


524,  736 


451,985 


493,  793 


524,736 


4,779,695 
31,068 
264,  079 
15,000  I 
241,363  i 
232, 956 
258.011  ( 
72,370  I 

333, 131 


366,630 


366,630 


6,227,673 


6,  540,  063 


7,321.790 


'1,229.052 

2,  375,  723 

3,  924, 140 


'1,564,298 
2,  485.  067 

3.463,077 


'1.211,371 
2.460.215 

4,521.253 


9,138,088 


7,656,079 


8,490,874 


268,288 


259,877 


259, 877 


268,288 


259,877 


259,877 


165,768 


169,913 


892,581 


590,847 


935,051 


46.452.525 
46, 452. 525 


32,569,562 
32, 569,  562 


46,871,840 
48,871,840 


23639 


Senate 
allowance 


$12,691,030 
150,000 

$13,007,855 
150,000 

$14,276,980 
150,000 

$14,037,548 

150,000 

33  009 

■■i,"854,"696'  " 

"  "i,'936,"i23'" 

""2,'i96,"694' 

98,040 

2,407,571 

12,257,000  .. 
425,000  .. 
701,488 

■■"i,'326,'448 '" 

10,488,000 
""'i,' 320,' 448     " 

16,297,000 
i,' 320,' 448 

513,297 

514,477 

514,477 

584,013 

520,831  .. 

252,224 

1,151,555 

36,"374"; 

230  194 

30,' 689"' 

30,'689 

324, 147 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

36,  534, 120 


508,254 


508,254 


4,779,695 

5.  556,  995 

4,956,468 

31,068 

31,068 

31,068 

264, 079 

310,748 

310,748 

441,142 

357,901  j 

538,  350 
291,308 

232,  956 

271,864 

388,515 

332, 928 

332, 928 

424,493  J 

93,656 

93,656 

366,630 


7,309,671 


'1,564,298 
2,  706,  239 

4,805,737 


217  847  154,397  217,847 

50',  000        '      '50,000  50,000  50,000 

709,565  719.018 

525,349  525,349 

i06,'4i2 93.'637 93,'637 281.549 


10,870,037 


259, 877 


259, 877 


483. 592 

483,592 

565,959 

565,959 

42,526 

42,526 

42,526 

42,526 

39.509 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

25, 220 

25.220 

25,220 

25,  220 

135,966  ... 

91,924 

157,581 

169,913 


1,000,708 


56,482,657 
56,482.667 


See  footnotes  it  end  of  table. 
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DtPARTMtNT  OF  HtALTH,   EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE- StATt  TABLES  Of   1971   BUDGET   ESTIMATES 
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PiOiiatn 


1969  actual 


1970  appto- 

ptialion  alter 

2-percent 

reduction 


1971  amended 
leguest 


H0'j5e 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  ind  secondary  education. 
Aid  to  school  Ji.Uiicts 

Educationally  denrived  chnjfen  (ESEA  I) 

Pt  A:  Basicgrants  ., --   

State  administratiye  enpenses 

Pt  B    Special  incentive  grants _ 

Pt  C    SuMial  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

SupplerTienlarv  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas 

Maintenance  (PuDnc  La*  81-874) 

Cor:struction  (Public  Lja  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  tor  sctiool  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengtfremug  State  ilepartments  o'  education  (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  Stales  

Grants  tor  s.ecul  pioi'^ts 
icjbisition  ct  eQuvfient  a^i,*  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III); 

Grants  to  States.  

Loans  to  no,i,  foft  privat-  scfijols 

State  aJmimstratioi   ..  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  festir^,;  (NDEA  V) 

Plannmj  and  evaluation.. .   .         

Subtotal   e;emenlar<  an  J  s-CinJjry  eviucation 

EOucal.cn  o'  the  ti3n.licai,ped 

Prescnoci  and  scnool  programs  roi  the  tiandiojppeJ  (LSEA  VI).. 

Teacher  eJucation  3n..l  recruitment.. 

Research  and  in 'ovation 


Ji6,  156.287 
161,563 


1.615.010 

520.634 
-8.575  .. 
420.151 

374.730 

892. 132 


J19,517,6:, 
195,177 


1,186,348 

519.  000 

"  345.'760 

374.730 


$19,233,459 
192,  3.)5 


1,210,809 

650,730 
368. 64U 


J21,S:8,214 
219,282 


1,351,106 
353,000 

"  650,730 
368,640 


17.219 

154. 028 


389.684 

"16,718" 
126,702 
100.000 


100.000 


196,196 

16,429 

100.000 


Senate 
alloyvance 


:i,  564,298 

215,543 

1"8,4S5 

281.788 

1.458.031 

676.000 

650.730 
420,793 


861,591 

16,429 
173,529 
100.000 


20.303.179 


22.771.729 


21.755.973 


314,074 

235,097 

58,  498 


314.074 


343,126 


25. 183. 597 


364,627 


26.572.318 


353,174 


Sbbto'ai,  education  '^i  the  handicappeJ 


607.669 


314.074 


343,126 


364.627 


Vocationa-  and  adult  ed'.CJliOn. 
Grants  to  States  (pt  8)  .  . . 
State  advisor,  cOL'nciK 

ProRrams  tor  students  *ith  special  needs  (pt   B). .. 
Research  and  s>ec  ai  proiect  activties  (pt  C) 
Innovation  (pt   D>.      . .    .       . 
Consumer  and  homemakmg  educi-tion  (pt   F) 
Cooperation  education  (pt  G). 

WorWstudy(pL  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Ad'jif  Educaton  Act): 

Grants  to  States...  

Special  projects  a  :d  teacher  education      .     .. 


3,101,498 
■'57,'963 


497,  755 


3  544  340 

31   068 
195  824 

15  000  I 
224,418  ) 
172,745 
234  235  I 

41,745  I 

550,  582 


3,  544,  340 

31,068 
195,824 

342,  351 

172  745 
332,  5?4 

615  329 


4  120,765 

31  068 
230  435 

293,212 

201,601 

278,471 

54,  023 

615  329 


353,174 


3  675  448 
31  068 
230  436 
399  211 
253  901 
288  Ml 
278.471 
54  023 

6:5  329 


Subtotal,  yocat  onal  and  adult  educat'on. 


Higher  e.ucation: 

Stu:!e- ;  assistance: 

tujcat.onal  opportumtv  jrants  (HEA  IV   A) 

WorK-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  l\>  C) 

Loans 

Direct  (NOEA  II)   . 

Insured 

Advances  for  reserve  funds     - - 

Interest  paiiments  ._ 

Special  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged   Talent  search - 

Institutional  assistance 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Permanent.    ...         

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Language  framing  and  area  studies 

Coi'sfruction 

Public  communit,  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I  — iec  103) 

Otner  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I  -Sec  134)  

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  admin  sfrat.on  and  planning  (HEFA  I -Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  insf'uctional  equipment  (HESVI-A). -. 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV,  EPDA  pt  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education  .     

Education  professions  development 

Grants  to  States(EPDA  B-2)  

Personnel  de.eiopment  programs 

Teacher  Corps.  ,-   


3.657.156 


!   434  29' 

:   854  6'0« 

1,783  385 


119.460 
33.850 


191   149 

50  iDiX) 

655.  786 


5.  009. 957 


I  570  018 
1,938  617 

1,787  768 


5,234.181 


I  725,  500 
2,012,278 

1   606  128 


5,  824, 905 


'  561   817 
1,992.  155 

2,096,896 


194,239 

50,000 


50,000 


152  867 

50,000 


5,  825. 988 


1  725  500 
2  191,371 

2  228,  £36 


194,239 
50,  000 


2,373,604 

78  osn 
135,931 
181  200 


608.986 
245,325 

79,459 


65,  899 


65,  899 


8  891  349 


5,474,412 


85  395 

55?  878 
287,331 


182.934 


4,  459,  805 
178. 789 


4,919  634 


608  852 
245  325 

65,  899 

144  888 


6,454,910 


178.789 


178,789 


Subtotal,  education  professions  develo,  ment 


925  604 


182.934 


178.789 


178.  789 


178.789 


Com,munity  education: 
Public  libraries 
Services 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I)  

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  111)  

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 
Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 
Construction  (LSCA  II)  «. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II -A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)  

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I)  


Subtotal  community  education  . 

Research  and  development 
Educational  laboratories.. 
Research  and  development  centers 


Subtotal,  research  and  development. 
Civil  rights  education 


403  825 

41  647 

39  509 

25  143 

308,680 

199.360 

"283"8?6,' 
139, 136 


350  119 
41,647 
39,509 
25,143 

116.492 


350  119 
41,647 
39,509 
25,143 


403,825 
41,647 
39.509 
25, 143 
87.775 


403  825 
41,647 
39,  509 
25,  143 

130.586 


139  316 


138,584 


138, 584 


1.441,126 


712.  226 


456.418 


736,  483 


779,294 


895.478 
65,429 


Total,  Office  o(  Education 

Total,  Office  ol  Education,  comparable  basis 


36,786  990 
33  032  86" 


34  465  332 

34  465  332 


32.  428,  292 
32,  428,  292 


37,  208,  035 
37,  208  035 


40,119,473 

40  119,473 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent       I9"i  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 

allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts 

EducatioiMllv  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 
Pt,  A    Basic  grants      . 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt   B    S!)ecial  incentive  grants   . .  

Pt   C    Special  grants  lor  urtjan  and  rural  scnools 

Supplemer-tarv  ser. ices  (! SEA  III) 

federally  affected  arfis 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-81'4) 

Constiuction  (Public  Law  81  815)  

Grants  to  States  for  school  iprjry  materials  (LSt  A  II) 

Strengthening  State  depjrt,Ter  ts  ol  eaucation  (ESEA  V), 

Gr.mts  to  States  ■ 

Grants  for  special  projects  .    .   -     -----„,.,■-,,,.■-■• 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  m,nor  remodeling  (NDEA  111): 

Grants  to  States  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schoDls         

State  administration  

Guidance  counseling,  and  testing  (:<DEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation  .  - 


J14,  388.  760 

ISl.ilOO 


3.403.351 

2,095,973 

99,715 

1,153,770 

555,995 


1,  720,045 
111.630  , 
41,056 
367.246 


J17.432.234         J17.178.5C: 
174.322  171,785 


2.364.521            2.435.381 
2,089,000  

982,163  1,849,342 

555,995  569.933 


J19,585,  341. 

195,853 


2.795.124 
1.639.000 

1   849,  342' 
569, 933 


J19,  26:,298 

;9:,6:3 

138,987 

7., 821 

3,  069,  568 

2.  723.  OOO 

1,  849.342 

650,238 


761,646 


393  538 


1. 728,217 


40,  %7  . 
310,476 
100,000 


100.000 


40.682 
"i  00.' 000 


40.682 
429,692 

100.000 


Subtotal  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (tStA  VI) 

Tetchei  education  anri  recruitment -- 

Rfseirch  and  innovation  

Siibtotal  ediicM'nn  for  tne  hmdicapped        


24.097.541 


625,438 
767.180 
420.  384 


24.841.624 

625,438 


22. 304. 942 

683,290 


30.253,448 
703.300 


1.813,002 


625.438 


683.290 


726.107 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  Slites(ot   B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs  (Pt   B) 
Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt  C) 
Innovation  (pi    D). 

Consumer  and  nomemakmg  educaton  (p!   F) 

Cooperation  education  (pt  G).       --- 

Woiv-study  (pt   H) 

Adul'  bas'C  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 
Grants  to  States                                   •     --■ 
Siecial  proiects  and  teacf^er  education.    

Subtotal  vocational  and  adult  education... 


6;!9  990 
128,533 


543.151 
260,000 


6  327  757 

39  318 

349  608 

15,913  I 

252,304  I 

308,  406 

273  356  1 

8?  951   ■ 

600,  765 


6  327.757 

39  318 

349  608 

534  927 

308.  406 

433.876 

672,723 


356  721 
39  318 

411  331 

399  668 

359,913 

368  090 
115  113 

672,  723 


6.  541.6'4 


8,  256.  378 


8.686.615 


9,  722. 937 


^  Higher  education: 

3'i  Student  assistance' 

X  Educat'ona!  opportunity  g'anfs  (HEA  IV    A) - 

Work-study  and  cooperafi.e  educat'O-' (*ff  A  IV  C)   

Loans; 

Direct  (NDEA  II) - 

Insured 

Advances  tor  re'^ervefunds .- 

Interest  payments.  -• 

Specal  programs  for  the  d-sadvantaged    Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance 

Aid  to  lang-grant  colleges; 

Annual..  - 

Permanent   .    ,  

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) - 

Language  training  and  area  studies       - 

Construction;  ,,,rr.  i     c       in-iv 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I  -Sec   103). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) --_- 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI -A).. , 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV,  EPDA  pt   E)..    


329.  791 
056  446 


4  531,288 


I  1,544,  035 

3  168  640 

4  721   49: 


■  1,965  ISS 

3  379  954 

4  35:  (,y: 


■■  1    521   823 
3  346  154 

5  679  967 


596  580 
73,884 


Subtotal,  higher  education... . 

Education  professions  develoi.ment; 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B  2) 

Personnel  development  programs — 
Teacher  Corps.. . .     ...  


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


Community  education 
Public  libraries. 
Services; 

Grants  to  Stales  (LSCA  I)      ..  

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

Stat?  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) . 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 
Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  1 1 -A) - 

Librarian  training(HEA  ll-B)  .- - 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities.    .    .     -. 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories  .  

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rigtits  education 

Total,  Office  of  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  -' 


1.200.000 


1.200,000 


59,758,463 

51,170,887 


46,715,378 
46,715.378 


42.597.16! 
42.597.161 


49, 948,  369 

49,948,369 


See  footnotei  at  end  of  table. 
CXVI 1490 — Part   17 


703.300 


6  561,704 

39,  518 

411,391 

712  704 
315  460 
514  342 
368  '?90 
115  113 

672  723 


9,710.845 


1  !  965  198 

3  680  773 

6  037  358 


240,  649 

5-0.000 

113  300 

243,969  .. 

5l.  000 

"'50  000' 

156.091 

50,000 

243  969 

50,  OOO 

%22  '■^13                                                          -       -     - -' 

2  005  041 

1  032. 197  . . 
673  709     . 

134  944 

1  075  884 

3  434  584 

673  709 

5)0  000 

113  051 

189  230 
353  677 

113  051 

113,051 
365,530 

1,357.300  .. 

21.923.783 

11.568.984 

9.858.803 

10.887.086 

14. 195. 469 

282. 828 
1,014.790  .. 
313.757  .. 

335,694 

3:5,915 

323.915 

323.915 

1.6U.375 

335.694 

323.915 

323.915 

323.915 

"45  365 

631.285 
43.498 
39.509 

25,  304 
157,514  .. 

190.150  .".' 

631.285 
43,498 
39,509 
25.304 

'45  365 
43,498 
39,509 
25.304 
%.5I4 

189.322     ' 

745,365 
43,498 
39,509 
25.304 

43.498 

39,509 
25.  304 

732,551 
518,630  .. 
276,081  -- 

! 190,150" 

187.452 
189.322 

2.571.088 

1.087.260 

739.  5% 

1.139.512 

1.230.450 

56,417,427 
56.417.427 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 


July  9,  1970 


PfO{fam 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-pefcent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  secondary  education 
Aid  to  school  districts- 


Educattonally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I) 
Pt  A;  Basic  grants 


State  administrative  eipenses 

Pt  B.  Special  incentive  grants., 

Pt  C    Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools     . 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  attected  areas. 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  Stale  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States.  

Grants  tor  special  proiects  ,  

Acfluisition  ot  equipment  and  minoi  remodeling  (NOEA  111): 

Grants  to  States.   .  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools. . .  

State  administration. . .  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEAV) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


.364,  174 
ISO. 000 


$I.40I,2'4 
150.000 


J1,633,P:6 
150.000 


580. 075 

.696.509 
87  394 

249  634 

144  ?98 


501.223 

1  691,000 

'"  73.280 

249,634 

66, 403 


507, 391 

;37,939' 
249, C24 


J1.533.  C26 
150.000 


534,  204 

1.774,000 
137.939 
249.024 


13,333 
50,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


4,335,417 


Educat-on  ot  the  handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. .  

Research  and  innovation 


100,000 
79,389 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped. 


179.389 


13  333 

50,000 

100,000 

4,296,147 
100.000 

100,000 


100,000 
2.777.380 

100.000 
100,000 


33.  432 
"13,333 

'ioo.ooo 

4.624,958 


$1,523  7!2 
150,000 
74,149 

554,494 

2,  287.  000 

137  939 

283, 559 

146  SI  7 

13  333 

50,  000 
100. 'TOO 

5,  321,0t3 


200,000 


200,000 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  8) 

State  advisory  councils  

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B) 
Research  and  special  project  Ktivities  (pt.  C). 
Innovation  (pt  D). 

Consumer  and  homemakmg  education  (pt  F)  — 
Cooperative  education  (pt  G). 

Word-study  (pt.  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act) 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teKher  education 


620.814 


87,014 


124,625 


544,453 

31,068 
30.081 
15.000  I 

204.403  1 
26,535 

206.175  ( 
7,413  I 

127.831 


544.453 
31.068 
30.081 

225,670 

26,535 

223.  898 

131.830 


633  004 
31,068 
35.  398 

216.809 

30,568 

214,150 

9.593 

131,830 


200.000 


200.000 


564.597 
31,068 
35,  398 
61,324 

209,720 
44,256 

214.150 
9,593 

131. 83C 


Subtotal  vocational  and  adult  education 


832. 453 


1,192.959 


1.213.535 


1.302,820 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV  C)  

Loans 

Direct  (NDEA  II).  

Insured; 

Advances  for  reserve  tunds 

Interest  payments.  

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Talent  search — 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual    ...       

Permanent 

Strengthening  devekiping  institutions  (HEA  III). 

Language  training  and  area  studies  

(instruction 

Public  commtnity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  IC3). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-Stc.  104) 

Grcdoate  facilities  (HEFA  II).        

State  adminnttation  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Ser  105)  

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI -A) 

College  personnel  devekjpment  (NDEA  IV,  EPOA  pt   E). 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  6-2) 

Personnel  devekjpment  programs 

Teacher  (^rps ■ 


365.  050 
516,201 

411,098 


1  122.359 
273,002 

402,  525 


1  155,734 
286,624 

344. 768 


U  20.593 
283.  758 

450.115 


1.301,936 


155.734 
312.133 

478.437 


23.  343 


154.927 
50.000 
118.900 


157,849 
50.000 


50,000 


150,509 
50,000 


157,849 
50,000 


169,890 

247.470 

71.006 
28,359 

240.581 


87,843 
52.868 

47.216 


47.545 


47.545 


94  578 
52.868 

4'.  545 
29.  187 


2.396.825 


1.193.662 


884,671 


1. 102. 525 


116.931 
56.  147 


117.580 


1 16. 701 


116,701 


1,378,331 


116,701 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


173.078 


117.580 


116.701 


116,701 


116,701 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interltbrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III). . 

Stale  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

(Allege  library  resources  (HEA  1 1- A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


153,903 
40.292 
39.509 
25.025 

105,309 
49.  573 


144,375 
40,292 
39,509 
25,025 
86,474 


144,375 

153,903 

153.903 

40,292 

40,292 

40.292 

39,509 

39,509 

39,509 

25,025 

25,025 

25  025 

81,379 

88.975 

106.901 


106.901 


106,830 


Subtotal,  community  education — 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories        

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  developmenf 

Civil  rights  education 

Total.  Office  of  Education 

Total.  OfTice  of  Educatnn,  comparable  basis '. 


520. 512 


442. 576 


249.201 


446.938 


106.830 
454.  534 


8.437.674 
7.841.382 


7,342.924 
7.  342.  924 


5.341.488 
5.341.488 


7.793.942 
7.793.942 


8.772.605 
8.772.505 


'  Initial-year  awards  oflly. 

>  Thi  1969  actual  column  shows  obligations  for  project-type  programs  where  the  State-by- 


State  distribution  cannot  be  predicted  in  advance,  and.  therefore,  not  shown  in  the  1970  and  1971 
columns.  For  this  reason  the  1969  comparable  figure  excludes  obligations  for  project-type  progtami. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS. 
PUBLIC  LAW  874.  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION, 
ESTIMATED  ENTITLEMENTS,   FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


State  and  congressional 
district 


House 
allowance ' 


Senate 
allowance : 


19, 420.  000 


1,088.000 
5.  300.  000 
4.971.000 
1.183.000 


715.000 

997.000 

159,000 

389,000 

221.000 

318,000 

607,000 

1.467,000 

1,935.000 

841,000 

5.340.000 

8.706.000 

2.366.000 

1.625.000 

1,107.000 

44.000 

3,604.000 

379.000 

90.000 

795.  OOO 

558.000 

376.  OOO 

1.546.000 

441.000 

95.000 

2,119.000 

6.  025.  000 

1.964.000 

689.000 

190.000 

655.000 

936.000 

383  000 

35.000 


State  and  congressional 
district 


House 
allowance  I 


Senate 
allowance  > 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ToUl J3.720,000         J7.050.000 


ALABAMA  „    ^„ 

ut  J491.000             »98.000 

2d 1.203.000            1.804.000 

iH 2  295.000            3,172.000 

«th 1.189.000            1.832.000 

sK 85.000               157,000 

7h 163.000              317.000 

81, :::::;...  2.195,000      4,o8i.ooo 

6th,'"pirtot4ind5 115.000              222.000 

Statetotal 7.736.000         12.483,000 

ALASKA 

Atlarge 16,733,000 

ARIZONA 

Ut  690,000 

2ij ....  3.638,000 

3() ...  4271,000 

Partot  lstan(J3d 851  OOP 

Statetotal 9.450,000         12.542.000 

ARKANSAS  ,^ 

i,t  415.000               517,000 

2d 1205.000            1,780  000 

3d 318,000               614.000 

^\h;^/.."]"'.V^. ['.''.'.'..  354.000               685.000 

Statetotal 2.292.000          3.596.000 

CALIFORNIA 

1st  1,871.000 

2d 1.797.000 

3d :::::::: 4.158000 

4th"                                4,777.000 

5th'and"6tti 1.557.000 

7th                                        ...  162,000 

sth';:::::. ;:::;;:; ii^.ooo 

9th  753, 000 

lotii ::::::;;;: 1,099,000 

nth"                                    430.000 

12th     3.988.000 

^      13th  ;::;::;::; 5.652.000 

2:              ,4,h                               1.253,000 

3            15fh ..   ..  845,000 

X      leth ;:;:::::: 777,000 

17th  23,000 

18th           3.150,000 

19th    :  193,000 

20th       46,000 

23d                                             .  404,000 

24th  ;.;::::::::::::.: 283.000 

25th       19*000 

27th 797.000 

28th -  226.000 

31,1                                    50.000 

32d     ...  1.460.000 

33d 3.768.000 

34th 1.002.000 

35th      4,710,000           7. 

36th  ■:::::::: 747.000      1. 

37th  1,866,000           3. 

3gth                           1.895.000           2. 

Island  6th  (parts  ot) 208  000 

35th.  36th.  37th  (parts  of) 20.000 

13th.    17th.   20th.   21st.   22d. 

24th.     26th     through     31sl 

(parts)  2,448,000            4.319.000 

7th.8thand9th'(t)artsof) 238  000              468.000 

15th  and  16fh (parts  of) 151000              298.000 

5lh  and  10th  (parUoO 12000                23.000 

36th  and  37th  (parts  of) 5.145.000           7.806,000 

34th  and  35th  (parts  oO..  231.000              452.000 

19th  and  20th(partsoO 70.000              178.000 

17th,  2l5l.  23d  and  32d 25.000                50.000 

17thand31st 22.000                 42.000 

17thand28th  ..  179,000              352.000 

8th8nd9th  779.000            1.533.000 

7thand8th  829.000            1.569.000 

Statetotal  61,433.000 

COLORADO 

2d                       2.662.000 

3d"  6.185.000 

4th.  .. 1.243.000 

Statetotal 10.090.000         16,980.000 

CONNECTICUT 

Ist                               ...  110.000              216.000 

2d 2,020,000            2.752.000 

3d 387,000               706.000 

4th"                            110,000               216.000 

5th 146,000               281.000 

6th";;"; .-  ns.ooo       226,000 

State  toUl 2,868,000          4,397,000 

DELAWARE  „ 

Atlarge 1,987,000           2,453,000 

S4W  footnote*  it  end  of  tibie. 


FLORIDA 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

8th 

9lh 

10th 

12th 

nth  and  parts  of  12th. 


97. 757.  000 


5.091.000 
9.922.000 
1.967.000 


4.507,000 
483.000 

1,483.000 
308.000 

4,230,000 

825,000 

338,000 

40,000 

58.000 

943  000 

1,120,000 


6,  778,  000 

849,000 

2, 480,  000 

605,000 

7,331,000 

1,277,000 

662,000 

47.000 

95.000 

1.126.000 

1.613.000 


Statetotal 14.335.000         22,863,000 


GEORGIA 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4fh 

6th 

7lh 

8th.. 

9th 

10th 

4th  and  SIh  (part  oO- 


1,238,000 
728,000 

6.793,000 
333,000 
790,000 

1,363,000 
504,000 
111,000 

1,089.000 
800.000 


1.684.000 

1,041.000 

8.816.000 

656.000 

1.509.000 

2. 663,  000 

829,000 

218,000 

1,991,000 

1.549,000 


Statetotal 13,749,000 


20,956,000 


HAWAII 


Atlarge... .-        9.264,000 


12,354,000 


IDAHO 


1st. 
2d. 


State  total. 


1,395,000 
902,000 

2,297.000 


2,073.000 
1.500.000 

3.  573,  000 


ILLINOIS 

4th 

10th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

I7th 

18th 

19th 

20th 

21st 

22d 

23d 

24lh 

14th  and  17th  (part  of) 

1st  thru  3d  and  5th  thru  11th.. 


57,000 

118,000 

2.521.000 

191.000 

367.000 

90.000 

90.000 

505.000 

7.000 

333.000 

35.000 

157,000 

1.715.000 

114,000 

1.837,000 

370,000 

2.089,000 


Statetotal 10,596,000 


112,000 
228,000 

3.414,000 
192,000 
709,000 
178,000 
164,000 
978.000 
7,000 
648.000 
69,000 
296,000 

2.293,000 
225,000 

2,790.000 
721.000 

4,084.000 

17.108.000 


INDIANA 


5th.. 

6th.- 

7th.. 

8th.. 

9th. 

nth. 


Statetotal. 


917.000 
184.000 
270,000 
195.000 
910.000 
726.000 

3,202.000 


196,000 
362.006 
475,000 
379,000 
760,000 


1,296,000 
5,468,000 


IOWA 


1st.. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 


716.000 
14.000 
33.000 
469.000 
252,000 
177.000 
121.000 


Stale  total. 


1,782,000 


1  372.000 
25.000 
41.000 
894.000 
499.000 
309.000 
24.0000 

3.380,000 


KANSAS 


1st.. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4th. 
5th. 


45,000 

3,993,000 

717,000 

974,000 

1,814,000 


81,000 
5,526.000 
1.350,000 
1.917.000 
2.622,000 


Statetotal 7.543.000         11,496.000 


KENTUCKY 


1st.. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4fh. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 


2.364.000 

557,000 

1,057.000 

3.657,000 

109.000 

390.000 

5,000 


2. 805, 000 

1.074.000 

2.090.000 

2  688.000 

208.000 

754.000 

7,000 


Statetotal 

LOUISIANA 


8,139,000         10,626,000 


1st. 

2d.. 
3d.. 


50.000 

161,000 

1,090,000 


97,000 

316.000 

1,703,000 


State  and  congressional 
district 


House 
allowance  > 


MONTANA 


1st 

2d 


1,790.000 
2,679,000 


Statetotal 

NEBRASKA 


4,469,000 


1st.. 

2d.. 
3d.. 


435,000 

3,370,000 

584,000 


Statetotal. 


4,389  000 


23643 


Senate 
allowance  > 


2,671,000 

4.483.000 

1.003.000 

1.526,000 

1.530,000 

1.925.000 

2,533,000 

3.451.000 

1,121.000 

2.507.000 

3.747,000 

805.000 

2.027.000 

924.000 

1.145,000 

300,000 

459,000 

1,089,000 

3, 302, 000 

66.000 

759,000 

6,000 

37.000 

6.000 


LOUISIANA— Continued 

6th                    J165.000  W21.000 

8th"                       860,000  1,412.000 

Island  2d  (part  of) 345.000  634.000 

SUIe  total 

MAINE 

1st 

2d 

Statetotal 

MARYLAND 

Ist  1.152.000  1,729.000 

2d .  .  1,297.000  1,964.000 

5th 7,284.000  13.685,000 

6th 859.000  1.466,000 

gth ...  4,040.000  7.899.000 

6thand8th"(partof) .  "?•  22S  ,  ^.  22S 

3d,  4th.  and  7th ^'^^'^  l^U?SR 

Ist  and  3d  (part  of) 2,162.000  3  239.000 

Statetotal 18.640.000  33.565.000 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ijt                                  572,000 

2d 1,950  000 

3d ; 3,105,000 

4th "■  409.000 

5th ;;;;;;;;;.; i.moooc 

6th"".' <"  000 

7th           M4  000 

8th         171.000 

10th       2«  OOC 

llth ,629,000 

IZth          ■  2.393000 

Part  oi  5th.  6lh.  and  7th 34  000 

9th  and  partot  8th  and  llth...  388  000 

10th  and  12th  (part  of) 3  000 

4th  and  5th  (part  oO 2"  000 

1st  and  2d  (part  of) 3  000 

Statetotal 12,120,000  18.300.000 

MICHIGAN                                  ,^  ,.^ 

2rt  18.000  25.000 

i5 389,000  618.000 

Sh ;.;.-  25.000  44.000 

£J 44.000  82.000 

l»i; 820  000  998  000 

uK ...  1,860.000  2,284.000 

ah 884.000  1.195.000 

iiJi; 20,000  24,000 

1st.  ift'h,  Uth.  i7tti,  and  partot  ».,  ~vi 

land  12 448.000  881.000 

Statetotal 4.508.000  6.151.000 

MINNESOTA  „  .„  ^, 

1,,  67. 000  133. 000 

2d .'..  11  -'0  13.000 

M ..  484,000  952.000 

Uh 514,000  1.015.000 

JIu 284.000  518.000 

c,u ; ;;;;.  126,000  215.000 

7^ .  570  000  695.000 

8th;;;';;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; ^^'^  tsi.oaa 

statetotal 2.698.000  4438.000 

MISSISSIPPI  _  ..„  ,w, 

Ist                                   ...  452.000  529.000 

3d 68.000  130.000 

iSi 176,000  249.000 

sttl;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;----  i.sso.ooo  2.457.000 

SUte  total 2.276,000  3.365.000 

•MISSOURI  ,  ^  ,„  ~-, 

i,t  67,000  131,000 

2i 584,000  1.115,000 

iS," 2.929,000  4.994,000 

sS 241,000  474.000 

§S 249,000  489.000 

52 220,000  425,000 

X 1,469,000  1,926,000 

t^ 140,000  271,000 

iSh 43.000  75.000 

1st,  2d  and  9th  (part  of) -88.000  !"■  "g 

3d  and  part  of  Isl 525,000  1.030.000 

Statetotal 6.555.000  11,102.000 


2.436,000 
3,  260. 000 


5.696.000 


621.000 

4.663.000 

979,000 


6,263,000 
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4th                J3.588.000 

5th               1.517.000 

6th                      912  000 

4thand5th(partol) 1,233,000 

State  total 10,113,000 

OREGON 

1st                       401,000 

Zi'  '                   1,474.000 

3d""II    "  351,000 

4th 541,000 

Slate  tola! - 2.767,000 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1st  through  5th 2,452,000 

6th               31.000 

7th    '           232,000 

8th'       487,000 

9th                       108,000 

10th          186,000 

nth:.: 137,000 

12th            448,000 

13th:.:..." 137,000 

15th 12*.000 

16th  265,000 

17th             218,000 

18th..: 27,000 

19th                   548.000 

23d             - 18.000 

26th 13.000 

27th 135.000 

14th.  20lh,  and  27th  (part  of). .  405.  000 

8th  and  13th  (part  of) «,  000 

16th  and  17lh  (part  of) 24.  000 

State  total 6.037.000 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1st                                   1.497.000 

2d        ■                       1.440.000 

Isl  and  2d  (pari  of) 128,  000 

State  total 3. 065. 000 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1st  4.420,000 

2d 1,740,000 

3d""::i::::::: 6i,ooo 

4th  48.000 

5th"'  520,000 

6th. :. 625,000 

State  total 7.414,000 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
1st  ....  414,000 

2d .■.■.".".".".".'.'.":::.: 3, 251 .  ooo 

state  total 3,665,000 

TENNESSEE 

1st    355,000 

2d               656,000 

3d      258,000 

4th"               1,076,000 

5th         220,000 

6th                 654.000 

7th            155,000 

8th        273,000 

9th       640,000 

7th  and  8lh  (part of) 502.000 

Slate  total 

TEXAS 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5lh 

6th. 

7th 

8tJi 

9th 

13th 

nth    

12th 

13th 

Uth 

15th 

16th 

!7th 

18th 

19th. 

20th. 

21sl 

22d 

23d  

3d.  51*.  6th.  and  13th  (part  oO 

7th,  Sth,  and  22d 

20th.  21st.  and  23d 

State  total 


Senate 

allowance  ■ 


Stale  and  congressional 
district 


House 
allowance' 


Senate 

allowance' 


State  ana  ;o!ijfessional 
disiiict 

House 
allowance  > 

Senate 
allowance  ■ 

NEVADA 
At  larje         

J3.  066.  000 

1.631.000 
154,000 

$4,641,00 

NE*  HAMPSHIRE 

1st 

2d..   . 

2,  465,  000 

300,  UOO 

Sljte  total 

1, 785,  000 

2,765.000 

NEW  JERSEY 
1st    

650, 000 

329, 000 

2,155,000 

354,000 

450.000 

4.428.000 

94.000 

990.  000 

18.000 

33.  000 

78. 000 

1,265.000 

Id 

3d 

4th 

5th      

622. 000 

3,  569.  000 

697.000 

826.000 

6th             

6  363.000 

'.3tn 

128.0000 

nth                   

1  961.000 

3d  and  6th  (p.iit  of) 

1st  and  6th  (part  of)     

35.  000 
64. 000 

lOth  and  nth              

154.000 

State  total      

9. 579,  000 

15.684.000 

NEW  MEXICO 
1st                               

3,622  000 

5,501000 

992.000 

5, 396.  OOO 

2d 

At  large                 

7, 186. 000 
1.105,000 

State  total 

.      10.115.000 

1,570.000 

286.000 

392  000 

43  C'OO 

34.000 

2. 532  000 

35.000 

718  OOO 

320  000 

1.319000 

1.453.000 

283  000 

222.000 

274  000 

72.000 

348.000 

164.000 

17  COO 

93  OOC 

3  771   000 
440.  OOiJ 

13,687.000 

NEW  YORK 

:st 

li                     

2  693  '00 
550  000 

4th                  

430,000 

Sth                     

85.000 

:3th             

6:  OOO 

::th           

3  066  000 

:jth         

67.  000 

:9th    

3;tn 

3;st             

1.355  ?00 

631.000 

1.605  000 

3:d 

2.179.000 

33d                         

556  090 

31th 

I5lh     

322  000 
440,  000 

38th..., 

40th 

:d  Ith  and  5th  (part  oO 

:d  mi  4th  (D3rt  of) 

39th  and  >M.. 

6*h  thtougn  Uth  and  16th 

through  24th 
1st  and  :i  (part  of)       

142.000 

401  <vya 

186.000 
34  000 

1?3  000 

6  263  0011 
866  000 

State  total          

.      14.386.000 

22.113.000 

NORTH  C4R0LIN* 
Ist     

1064  000 

1  517.000 

3d                  

4  420  000 

59  OOO 

4.670.000 

119.000 

5  464. 000 

5th          

102  000 

7th 

Sth     

6.267  000 
234.000 

nth    

230. 000 

355.000 

State  total           

..      10.562.000 

13.939.000 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
1st      

1.770  OOO 

2. 024, 000 

:d 

1.472.000 

1.744.000 

State  total 

3,242,000 

3, 768.  000 

OHIO 

Isf 

2d 

3d  

4fh 

S'h                   

8.000 
35.000 

..        2.020.000 
25.000 
16.000 

15  000 
70.000 
3.391.000 
50.000 
30.000 

6th    

288.000 

553  000 

7th       .-.• 

1.150  000 

2  216  000 

Sth       

37.000 

73  000 

nth 

197,000 

386  000 

nth  

79  000 

145.000 

i2th. 

13th    

305  000 
70  000 

595.000 
137.000 

14th  

15th    

153  000 

154  OOO 

301  000 
304,000 

17th 

19fh       

302  000 
15.000 

593.  000 
29  000 

23d 

24th 

20tti,  22d.  and  23d  (part  of). 

12th  and  15th  (part  of) 

1st  and  2d  (part  ol) 

443.000 

477  000 

175  000 

1.652.  OOO 

74,000 

871  000 
937  0'30 
345  000 
2.844  im 
145,  000 

State  total              

7.675.000 

14.  032.  000 

OKLAHOMA 

Ist 

2d  

3d 

995.000 

1.215.000 
553,000 

1.930.  OOO 
1  685  000 
1,113,000 

UTAH 

1st  ..  J3. 895. 000         $6,724,000 

$5  224  000  2d.":::::::::"i".i-i: 1.385.000     2,478.000 

2  946.000  — 

1310  000  Slatetotal 5,280,000  9.202,000 

2,240,000  -=-= — --    - 

VERMONT 

16,448,000       Atlarge... 91.000  176.000 

'  VIRGINIA 

532  000  1st                                                     5.359.000           8,852,000 

2  148  000      2d'  - 3.873,000  6,293,000 

'654' 000      3d         536,000  1.041.000 

950000      4th"  1.540.000  2,597.000 

: — .  5th                                                            39.000                 77.000 

4  294  000      6th      '""       "     .     " 386.000  746.000 

^            =  7th                                                            43,000                 80,000 

Sth 4  277.000  5.631.000 

9th 270,000  53?,  UOO 

4  426  000  10th"".:::::::::::::.:.:.:....   10,196.000     19.599.000 

62  000  "  - 

467.000  Statetotal 26,519,000  45,448.00u 

965.000  -  — '^    - 

212  000  WASHINGTON 

386' OOO  1st                                       ....            576.000            1.075.000 

269  000  2d "::::::..: 1.437.000     2.156,000 

89'  030      3d  597.000  1.020,000 

270  000   4th.::::::: 1.537.000      2.371.000 

ISOOOO       Mh 1.440.000  1,923,000 

4%  000       6th    '"  4,514.000  7,036.000 

439:000   7th::::.::::::::: 387, ooo        7i6^ 

1  043' M  Statetotal 10, 488,  000         16. 297.  000 

3d'  mo  ~ ■ 

26  000  WEST  VIRGINIA 

26'  000      2i  213.000  399.000 

S5^n.l0      3d -  46,000  89.000 

K.Ooi)      4th 94^000 188.000 

"•""  Statetotal...- 353,000 676^000 

11,401,000  ^ — ^-" 

—  WISCONSIN                                                         „     „„„ 

2d  .  466,000  684.000 

7  171  000      3d -  512.000  968,000 

2  56' 000  7th'.::;:::::::::::::::: 98,000       150.000 

253'000      sth  75.000  137,000 

_  ''"■ """  lOth                                                        236.000               296.000 

4,532,000      4th, '5th:"and'9t"h...: 252,000  488,000 

Statetotal  1,639,000  2,723^0 

V^.Z      Atlar^e  . '''.°'"'.°. ^ I.T^OOo"*     -2:287lon 

1^500      Guam .         2,069.000  2  608,000 

95  000      PuertoR.co  --        619^*?  ^■^^^'S 

651  000      Vfginlslands .6.  uOu  32,000 

69i;000      Wake  Island -.   .  500,000      _       500,000 

~10,767,000  GranJtotal :   425,'000:"000       658,800,000 

'  Assumes  payment  ol  90  percent  of  sec.  3(3  ■  entitienient  and 

610  000  l^O  percent  ol  sec.  5  entitlement.  All  other  sections  prorated  to 

4  057  000  about  45  percent  ol  entitlement. 

;  Assumes  payment  ol  lO'i  percent  ol  sec  6  entitlement  and  of 

1  Kfi7  onn  sec.  3(ai  entitlement  to  those  school  districts  whose  3(ai  chil- 

■..  oo<.  ui.^  ^^^^  comprise  at  least  25  percent  ot  their  total  children  in 

average  daily  attendance.  All  other  'ections  (including  other 

nnn  3(a '  entitlements >  are  prorated  to  apj.roxima'e!y  90  percent. 

687.  000 

1,300.000  I 

506.000 
1.797.000 
432,000 
.302.000 
305.  000 
527.  000 
930.  300 
990.000 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


1, 


4. 789, 000 

8,776.000 

1,011.000 

l.%5.000 

46,000 

85.000 

334,000 

641,000 

372.000 

629  000 

56.000 

107.O13O 

166, 000 
2,000 

327.000 
3.000 

12,000 

24  000 

472.  000 

911,000 

790, 000 

1  :46  OOO 

2.336,000 
2. 589, 000 

3,  588.  000 

4,734.000 

1,116,000 

1.765  300 

787, 000 

1.373.000 

181,000 
2, 738, 000 

272  000 
4  338,000 

1,  329,  000 

1.931,000 

409,  000 

643.000 

263, 000 

402,000 

795, 000 

1  421,000 

655, 000 

1,049,000 

330,  000 

541.000 

733,000 

1.340.000 

298,000 
266,000 

581.000 
748.  000 

5,651,000 

8,  866.  000 

.      23,737,000 

39, 629, 000 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  PoDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Low- 
ENSTEiN),  for  July  9  and  July  10,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  bLisiness. 

Mr.  Crane  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  July  14  through  22,  on 
account  of  officials  business. 

Mr.  McEwEN  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  July  8,  and  balance 
of  week  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Devine  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi.  from  4:30  p.m.  JLily  8. 
and  the  balance  of  week  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Kee  for  Monday.  July  13,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr,  MoNACAN  for  20  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 


The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis),  to  revise  tmd  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Conte,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MiKVA) ,  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Ryan,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Harrington,  today,  for  20  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimoas  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Garmatz,  inmiediately  following 
the  President's  message  on  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  4. 

Mr.  Lennon,  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Garmatz  after  the 
President's  message  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Langen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  Taft. 

Mr,  Clancy. 

Mr,  RUPPE. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr,  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe, 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  three  instsmces. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr,  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr,  Schwengel  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Ayres, 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MncvA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 


Mr,  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Hanley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr,  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TUNNEY. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  3728.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (78  Stat.  986  i ,  as  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  1411-1418)  and  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (78  Stat.  9881,  as  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  1421-1427);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  exEunined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  wliich  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  2036.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on 
the  titles  of  certain  property  located  In 
Malin,  Oreg. 


BILL    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5106.  For  the  relief  of  Rogello  Tab- 
han. 

H.J.  Res.  1284.  Authorizing  the  President's 
Commisslou  on  Campus  Unrest  to  cxjmpel 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  evidence,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  July  13,  1970, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS ,  ETC . 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2205.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  91st  quarterly  report 
on  export  control,  covering  the  first  quarter. 
1970,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency, 


Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 
2206.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
ref>ort  relative  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H  R  16539.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  to  prcvide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tion.il  Aeronautics  and  Space  C-ouncil  iRept. 
No.  91-12901.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R  16785,  A  bill  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  work.ing  conditions  for  working 
men  and  women;  by  authorlzi.ig  enforce- 
ment of  the  standards  developed  tinder  the 
act;  by  assisting  and  encouraging  the  States 
in  their  eiTorts  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions:  by  providing  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and  training 
in  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health;  and  for  other  purposes  wTih  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  91-12911.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  18391.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  In  such 
country  from  entering  the  United  States 
unlawfully;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin   (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R,  18392  A  bill  to  provide  more  equitable 
tax  treatment  for  export  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and   Means. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.   18393.  A   bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in   textile  articles,  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  mlnkskins;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hansen  of  Idaho)  : 

H.R.    18394.   A   bill  to   provide   for   orderly 

trade   in   textile   articles,   articles   of   leather 

footwear,  and  minksklns;  to  the   Committee 

on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  18395.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  draftees  to  South  Vietnam.  Loas. 
Cambodia,  or  Thailand  except  under  certain 
circumstances:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  18396.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  first  $500  of  interest  received 
from  savings  account  deposits  in  lending  in- 
stitutions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  RODINO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr. 
Beall     of     Maryland.     Mr.     Biagci. 
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Mr.    Boccs,    Mr.    Brasco.    Mr.    Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Biruu  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah.  Mr.  Button.    Mr. 
BY8NE  or  Pennsylvania,  Mr    Cajiet, 
Mr.  Caset.  Mr.  CKOERaERC.  Mr.  Clat. 
Mr    Cou-iER.  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Gor- 
man. Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Daddario.  Mr. 
Daniels    of     New    Jersey,    and    Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia)  : 
H  R     18397    A   bill   to   amend  secUon   620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary   assistance    and    certain    sales    to    any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RODINO     (for    himself.    Mr 
Dennet,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.    Dincell.     Mr.     Donohue,     Mr. 
Dorn.  Mrs.  DWTER.  Mr.  Edmondson. 
Mr.    ElLBERG,    Mr.    EscH.    Mr.    Farb- 
STEIN.    Mr.    Fascell,    Mr     Fish,    Mr 
William   D    Ford.   Mr.   Fsiedel.   Mr 
FtTLTON   Of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Gal- 
lagher.   Mr.    Glmmo.    Mr.    Gibbons. 
Mr.    Gilbert.    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr 
Obeen  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr   Grover. 
and  Mr   Halpern)  ; 
H.R    18398.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1961   to  sus- 
pend.   In    whole    or   in    part,    economic    and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country    which     falls    to    take    appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or 
processed,  in  whole  or  In  part,  In  such  coun- 
try from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mute* on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself.    Mr 
Harsha.   Mr.    Hats.    Mr.   Helstoski. 
Mr.     Henderson.     Mr.     Hicks,     Mr. 
HoLiriELD.   Mr.    Hosmer,    Mr.    How- 
ard,   Mr     HtTNGATE,    Mr.    HtiNT.    Mr 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr   Jonas.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 
Latta.    Mr.    Leccett,    Mr.    Lennon. 
Mr.  LuJAN,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  MATStJ- 
NAGA.    Mr.    McClort,    Mr     McDade 
and  Mr.  McKneallt)  : 
H  R.  18399.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1961   to  sus- 
pend, In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary   assistance    and    certain    sales    to    any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed, m  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr     CELLER     (for    himself,    Mr 
Melcher.    Mr.    Mikva,    Mr.    Minish. 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  MtiR- 
PHT  of  New  York.  Mr  Nix.  Mr.  Obet. 
Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Ottin- 
CER.    Mr.    Patten,    Mr.    Pellt.    Mr. 
PoFF,  Mr    PoDEix,  Mr.  Poweli-.  Mr. 
PtrciNSKi.  Mr.  QtJiE,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr. 
Retjss,    Mr.   Roe.   Mr.   Roberts.    Mr 
Rogers  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Florida)  : 
H.R.  18400.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1961  to  sus- 
pend.  In   whole   or   in   part,   economic   and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  UtUted  States  unlawfully. 
and  for  other   purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RoTBAi,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sand- 
man. Mr.  Satxob.  Mr.  Schneebei-i. 
Mr.  Scorr,  Mr.  Shwvtr,  Mr.  SMrrn 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Sntdeh,  Mr.  Steed, 
Mr.  Stbatton,  Mrs.  Sttllivan,  Mr. 
TEAGtJE  of  California,  Mr.  Teaou*  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  TnxNAN.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Vanik, 


Mr.    Wagoonner.    Mr.    Waldec,    Mr. 

Weicker.  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wold)  : 
H.R.  18401  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  suspend, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  military 
asslstan:e  and  certain  sales  to  any  country 
which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  produced  or  processed, 
in  whole  or  in  par:,  in  such  country  from 
entering  the  United  States  unlawfully,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CELLER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Wright,    Mr     Wolff.    Mr.    Meskill, 
and  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  18402    A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
:he   Foreign  Assistance  Act   of   1961   to  sus- 
pend, In  whole  or  In  par:,  economic  and  mil- 
itary   assistance    and    certain    sales    to    any 
country  which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  UD.\LL  i  for  himself.  Mr.  Olsen. 
Mr  Waldie.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  But- 
ton, and  Mr    Hoc\n)  ; 
H  R.  18403.    .\    bill    to   implement    the   pay 
comparabiluy  system  for  Federal  employees, 
to  establish  a  permanent  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Pay.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

Bv  Mr    WHALLEY: 
H.R.    18404.   A   bill   to   amend   title  IX  of 
the  Public  He.iUh  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
and  improve  the  e.xlstlng  program   relating 
to  education,  research,  training,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  fields  of  heart  diseases,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  other  major  diseases  and  con- 
ditions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  18405    A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thomas  Creek  National  Bat- 
Uefleld  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself,    Mr. 
BoL.\ND.    Mrs.    Chisholm.    Mr.    CoR- 
MAN.  Mr.  Diogs.  Mr.  DtJUKi,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mrs. 
Hansen    of    Washington.    Mr.    Har- 
rington.   Mr.   Leccett,   Mr.   Matsc- 
naca,    Mr.    Meeds,    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr. 
Moorhead.    Mr.    Nnt,    Mr.   Ottinger, 
Mr.    Podell.   Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   Rostn- 
THAL.   Mr.   Rtan,   and  Mr.   Stminc- 
TON)  : 
H.R.  18406.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (a«  amended) 
so  as  to  permit  charitable  contributions,  be- 
quests, transfers,  and  gifts  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and   certain   specialized   agencies  and 
associated    International    organizations    and 
programs  established  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly thereof,  to  be  deductible  for  Income  tax. 
estate    tax.    and    gift    Ux    purposes;    to    the 
Cksmmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pke- 
linghutsen,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON.  and  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York)  : 
H.R  18407.  A    bin    to    further    amend   the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended) 
so  as  to  permit  charitable  contributions,  be- 
quests,  transfers,   and   gifts   to   the   United 
Nations  and  certain  specialized  agencies  and 
associated    International    organizations    and 
programs  established  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly thereof,  to  l)e  deductible  for  Income  tax, 
estate  tax,  and  gift  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HJl.  18408.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  18409.  A  bin  to  amend  section  837  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
laws  concerning  Illegal  use,  transpwrtatlon, 
or  possession  of  explosives  and  the  penalties 
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with  respect  thereto,  and  for  other  piu-poaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BURTON    of    California    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Mauxiard,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.   Cordova.   Mr.   Rtan,   Mr.   Tttn- 
NET,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
HJl.  18410.  A    bill    to    eetobllsh    the    Port 
Point  National  Historic  Site  In  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  aind  Insular  ASalrs. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.  18411.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  In  Brevard  County, 
Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H.R  18412.  A  bill  to  amend  Utles   10  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment   of    a    National    Guard    for    the 
Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  18413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  duties  on  stainless  steel  sheets  and 
on  articles  made  from  such  sheets;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Phaser, 
Mr.   CoRMAN.   Mr.   O'Hara.   Mr.   Van 
DEEJU.IN.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
BtjRTON  of  California.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Kastenmcier.      Mr.      Rotbal,      Mr. 
Meeds.  Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Clat,    Mr.   Scheueb,   Mr.   Rees.    Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr.  Moor- 
head, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Hathawat.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm.  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey)  : 
H.R.  18414.  A  bin   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disaUow  any  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary  schools   which   discriminate  on   the 
grounds  of  race;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ^ 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Rosxn-        3 
thal,  Mr.  Obet,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.       ^ 
Rtan.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr. 
Hechleb  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  And- 
erson of  California  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
H.R.  18416.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  disallow  any  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  which   discriminate  on  the 
grounds  of  race;  to  the  Committee  on  Way» 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  MONAOAN: 
H.R.  18416.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  18417.  A  bill  to  make  rules  respecting 
military  hostilities  In  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  18418.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  re- 
lating to  community  action  programs  to  pro- 
vide for  a  special  emphasis  program  to  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  credit-worthy  low-In- 
come persons:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  1301.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAPT: 
H  J.  Res.   1303.  Joint  resolution  to  define 
the  principles  which  shall  govern  the  deploy- 
ment  of    the   Armed   Forces   of   the   United 
States    by    the    President,    to    express    tJ.3. 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  to  repeal  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Fwelgn  Affairs. 
ByMr.  LANQEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  676.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 


carry  out  a  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.  Res.   1133.   A  resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clatise  4  of  rule  XXn. 

419.  The  SPEAKER  presented  «  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
relative  to  Fort  Polk,  La.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
534.  The  SPEAKER  presented  »  petition  of 
Barry  Dale  Holland.  Portsmouth,  Va.,  rela- 
tive to  the  validity  of  certain  State  laws 
under  the  14th  amendment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WOMEN'S  EQUITY  ACTION  LEAGUE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
further  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  Leag:ue  in  fight- 
ing sex  discrimination  which  exists  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Congressional  Record 
copies  of  three  letters  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Honorable  James  D.  Hodgson. 
I  urge  Secretar>'  Hodgson  to  take  action 
on  these  matters. 

The  letters  follow : 

Silver  Spring,  Md., 

July  5,  1970. 
Hon.  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  LabOT, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrttart:  Please  consider  this 
letter  as  a  formal  charge  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion against  PHI  DELTA  KAPPA  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246  as  amended,  which 
specifically  forbids  sex  discrimination  against 
women  by  Federal  contractors. 

The  charge  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  an  honorary  organization  In  the 
profession  of  education  Is  solely  limited  to 
men.  No  matter  how  distinguished  a  woman 
may  be,  no  matter  how  brilliant  her  accom- 
plishments, she  can  under  no  circumstances 
become  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  purely 
on  the  basis  of  her  sex.  Such  exclusion  Is  a 
violation  of  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  Executive  Order. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  Federal  Qovcrn- 
ment  would  give  contracts  to  an  all  white 
organization  that  forbade  blacks  from  Join- 
ing; similarly  any  organization  that  forbids 
women  from  Joining  should  be  prohibited 
from  obtaining  any  Federal  funds  whatso- 
ever. Nevertheless.  Phi  Delta  Kappa  com- 
pleted a  t6 1,000  contract  In  February,  1970 
for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

We  ask  that  Phi  Delta  Kappa  be  declared 
ineligible  for  any  further  government  con- 
tracts until  such  time  as  It  ceases  to  be  a 
sexist  organization,  and  that  current  con- 
tract negotiations,  If  any,  be  suspended  at 
once. 

Sincerely, 

Behnice  Sandler,  Ed.  D., 
Chairman,  Action  Committee  for  Federal 
Contract    CompliaJice    in    Education 
{WEAL). 

SiLVKB  Spring,  Md., 

July  S.  1970. 
Hon.  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dxab  Mr.  Secretart:  Please  oonalder  this 
letter  as  a  formal  charge  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion against  Brooklyn  College,  tmder  Exec- 
utive Order  11246,  as  amended  which  spe- 
dflcally  forbids  Federal  contractors  from  dis- 
criminating against  women. 


The  charges  are  based  on  the  enclosed  re- 
port that  was  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  3,  1970.  As  a  former  student 
and  graduate  (cum  laude,  1948)  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  learn  that  In  8 
departments  (anthropology,  art,  geology,  mu- 
sic, philosophy,  physics,  psychology  and  so- 
ciology) no  woman  has  ever  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  of  full  professor.  In  five 
of  these  (art,  music,  philosophy,  physics  and 
sociology)  no  woman  has  erer  been  made  an 
associate  professor.  These  figures  are  even 
more  appalling  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  doctorates  in  these  fields  that  go 
to  women  nationally:  In  psychology,  women 
receive  23%  of  the  doctorates;  In  Pine  and 
Applied  Arts.  34 Tc  of  the  doctorates;  In  an- 
thropwlogy,  24%  of  the  doctorates:  In  sociol- 
ogy, 19 '^r  of  the  doctorates;  In  philosophy, 
9%  of  the  doctorates  (Figures  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Earned  Degrees  Con- 
ferred. OE-54013-«8-A). 

The  charges  are  also  based  on  the  by-laws 
of  the  college  which  create  a  hardship  for 
women  faculty  who  become  pregnant.  "These 
by-laws  are  In  violation  of  the  recent  guide- 
lines on  sex  issued  by  the  Dept.  of  Labor 
(Sect.  60-20.3(g)).  A  woman  must  notify 
the  President  of  the  college  Immediately 
upon  learning  that  she  Is  pregnant  and  begin 
a  leave  of  absence  at  the  end  of  that  current 
term.  In  practice,  this  means  that,  although 
she  may  be  In  good  health  and  able  and  wlU- 
Ing  to  carry  on  with  her  duties,  she  must  go 
on  a  forced  leave  for  one  year,  during  which 
time  she  loses  all  Income  and  vacation  bene- 
fits, accrued  time  toward  sabbatical  leave, 
pension  contributions,  etc.  Even  if  the  child 
Is  anticipated  during  the  summer  months, 
she  Is  not  permitted  to  carry  out  her  teaching 
duties  while  pregnant.  In  essence,  these  by- 
laws punish  women  for  becoming  pregnant. 
It  Is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  by-laws  con- 
cerning pregnancy  leave  for  administrative 
personnel  permit  the  woman  to  adjust  her 
leave  In  any  way  acceptable  to  her  immedi- 
ate superior.  The  discrimination  In  question 
here  speclflcaUy  appUes  to  the  woman  faculty 
member  and  has  been  rigorously  applied  at 
Brooklyn  College,  although  not  with  the  same 
vigor  at  other  branches  of  the  City  Univer- 
sity. 

We  request  that  a  compliance  review  be 
scheduled  Immediately;  that  such  a  review 
Include  an  Investigation  of  admission  poli- 
cies, financial  support  to  women  students, 
placement  of  graduates,  hiring  and  promo- 
tion policies  for  both  staff  and  faculty,  and 
salary  Inequities.  We  further  ask  that  all  cur- 
rent oontraat  negotiations  be  suspended  im- 
mediately until  such  time  as  all  inequities 
are  worked  out  and  an  acceptable  plan  of 
affirmative  action  Is  Implemented. 

While  we  have  not  investigated  the  fac- 
tual nature  of  this  complaint,  we  are  for- 
warding It  to  you  In  accordance  with  our 
usual  policy  of  bringing  these  matters  to  your 
attention.  Please  notify  me  when  the  compli- 
ance review  begins. 
Sincerely, 

Bernice  Sandler.  Ed.D.. 
C/ioirTTMin,  Action  Committee  for  Fed- 
eral Contract  Comipliance  in  Edu- 
cation, WEAL. 


Part  3:  Promotional  Practices  at  Brook- 
ltn  College  1930-1970  Showing  Discrimi- 
nation Against  Women  in  Professional 
Advancement  WrxH  Special  Reference  to 
Discrimination  Against  Dr  Babet-Brooks 
A  statistical  analysis  of  promotion  In  the 
ranks  of  full,  associate  and  assistant  profes- 
sor In  the  teaching  faculty.  Including  men 
and  women,  at  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York  from  the  inception  of 
the  college  In  1930  to  1970  is  the  subject  of 
this  report.  At  first  th?  year  1964  was  chosen 
because  it  was  at  that  time  that  Dr.  Anna  M. 
Bat>ey-Brooke,  an  assistant  professor  In  the 
department  of  English,  protested,  among 
other  charges,  "that  discrimination  against 
her  as  an  Individual  and  against  women  ex- 
isted at  promotion  time  In  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege." Due  partly  to  her  case,  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Rank,  the  college 
administration  made  a  gesture  to  correct 
this  Injustice  and  promoted  women  in 
wholesale  numbers  in  1966.  This  study  has 
therefore,  included  an  analysis  of  promo- 
tional practices  In  1966-1968.  The  Brooklyn 
College  Bulletins  which  are  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record,  were  used  for  this  study. 

The  names,  dates  of  appointment  of  Indi- 
viduals together  with  the  years  required  for 
promotion  to  the  next  rank  are  all  enumer- 
ated. The  rate  of  promotion  for  each  rank  la 
given  In  a  departmental  as  well  as  on  a  col- 
lege wide  level.  The  record  speaks  for  Itself; 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  discrimination 
against  women.  Statistical  tables  provided  in 
a  memorandum  from  Deans  Mais  and  Stroup 
to  President  Gldeonse,  February  21,  1962  and 
reissued  April  of  1964  by  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  as  "Conference  on  the 
Status  of  Wcxnen"  substantiate  this  report. 
From  the  beginning  when  the  College  was 
first  set  up  from  the  faculties  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege— for  women — and  from  the  CoUege  of 
the  City  of  New  York — for  men — discrimina- 
tion against  women  existed.  The  men's  divi- 
sion BMit  In  all  men  as  faculty;  the  women's 
division  sent  In  both  men  and  women:  the 
major  ranks  filled  exclusively  by  men.  In 
1932,  8  men  were  professors,  but  no  women; 
10  men  and  4  women  were  associate  profes- 
sors; 21  men  and  7  women  were  assistant  pro- 
fessors. This  trend  continued  so  that  in  1964, 
34  men  but  no  women  were  appointed  full 
professors;  39  men  and  5  women  were  asso- 
ciates. In  the  total  count  from  1930  to  1964, 
151  men  were  made  fuU  professors  In  con- 
trast to  16  women;  104  men  were  associates 
In  contrast  to  48  women. 

The  Bulletin  of  1966-1968  shows  the  eon- 
tlQuatlon  of  this  trend:  145  men  were  full 
professors  to  20  women:  125  men  associates 
to  35  women;  and  153  male  assistants  to  62 
females.  In  the  years  1966-68  the  women 
gained  4  full  professorships  at  the  expense 
of  13  associate  professorships  and  the  men 
lost  6  full  professorships  but  gained  21  as- 
sociate professorships.  The  senior  ranks  for 
females  showed  a  net  loss  of  9  and  for  males 
showed  a  net  gain  ot  16. 

The  latest  BiUletln  196&-1970  hsts  143  men 
as  fuU  professor  to  17  women;  135  men  asso- 
ciates to  25  women  and  158  men  assistants 
to  52  women.  In  two  years  from  1968  to  1970. 
men  lost  2  professorships  to  3  for  women. 
Men  gained  10  associate  professorships  and 
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women  lost  10;  men  gained  5  iissisiaiu  pro- 
fe.-isorsi-.lps  and  womeu  la6t  10  asstsUint  pro- 
fessorships. In  the  senior  ranks,  men  gained 
8  and  women  lost  13  The  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 

In  the  following  eight  depiutments :  an- 
thropology, art,  geology,  music,  philosophy. 
phvc^K-s.  psychology,  and  sociology,  no  woman 
h.is  ever  been  appointed  to  a  full  professcr. 
This  fteure  ccmprlse*  more  than  half  of  the 
departments  ...>  h>:ed  in  the  statistical  tables 
that  follow  m  the  departments  listed  on 
p.igo  38  of  the  report  published  m  1906. 

In  the  following  four  departments;  art. 
music,  philosophy,  physics,  and  sociology, 
no  woman  has  ever  been  made  an  associate 
professor. 

Only  on  riire  occasions  have  women  held 
the  rank  of  ch.urmen  of  the  department. 
This  fact  also  is  a  form  of  discrimination. 
for  it  Is  the  ciiairmen  of  the  dep-irtments 
who  make  up  Personnel  and  Budget .  the 
Committee  at  Bro-^klyn  College  which  votes 
on  the  candidates  to  be  promoted  If  the 
President  concurs,  the  recommendations 
gL>e>  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
Citv  Universitv  of  New  York. 

In  the  B.ibey-Brooke  c.se -.i  pilot  ca-'^e  in 
h;>'i-.er  education — it  wa-  brought  out  In  the 
ho",rr.-:iTs  bv  the  Board  rf  Higher  Education 
that  the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Budget 
coi.>isted  of  IB  men  and  2  women,  one  of 
whom  was  the  wife  of  the  then-Dean  of 
Admmlstra'ion  who  later  became  President 
of  the  Cone<»e  iKilcoynei.  At  the  heirlng. 
it  was  further  brought  out  that  President 
Oideor.se  adm.ltted  thit  he  had  appjinted 
at  least  14  chairmen  (of  14  different  depart- 
ment-;!. Tlii"^  figure  was  a  sryjall  numher  in 
his  opinion.  One  of  his  appointees  was  Pro- 
fess.r  Oe-me  Peck  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  DeDi^rtment  of  English  He  went  on  to 
become  Dean  of  Administration  and  then 
Acting  President.  Babey-Brooke  In  her  ca- 
pacitv  a,s  an  elected  member  of  the  Appoint- 
men's  Committee  to  which  she  had  been 
elected  br  her  ccll.-.eues  for  fourteen  suc- 
ces.-:-.e  vears  voted  against  the  appointment 
cf  Mr.  Peck  in  1955  .Vithough  President  Gld- 
e-.nse  called  her  in'o  his  office  and  asked  her 
to  change  her  vote,  she  refused. 

The  statistics  for  the  spring  of  1967  re- 
ported bv  the  registrar  rf  Brooklyn  College 
wer«  12.330  women  and  9.965  men  for  the 
to-al  enrollment  of  22  295  of  the  ccllese; 
5246  women  and  4,487  men  out  of  that  total 
represent  the  matriculated  students  in  the 
d..y  ses-lon  In  this  college  where  women 
predominate,  a  woman  with  a  Ph.  D  who 
hAS  been  an  associate  dean  for  over  ten  ye.irs 
was  passed  o-.er  for  the  post  of  De.m  of 
Administration  which  was  given  to  a  man — 
an  acting  dean— who  had  an  A.B  degree,  no 
administrative  experience,  and  cer.alnly  no 
schola.-ttc  accomplishment.  The  administra- 
tion must  have  realized  its  mistake,  for  It 
then  gave  the  post  to  Mr.  Peck  (March  1967. 
Fac^ifty    StafJ    Note    Book  i 

When  Mr  Peck  was  ac.ing  president,  the 
acting  dean  with  a  B.A.  degree  was  appointed 
as  an  assiciate  dean  vso  that  he  could  get 
his  full  professorship*. 

What  follows  in  the  report  Is  a  summation 
of  each  department  of  the  college  In  regard 
to  discrimination  against  women  In  the 
promotional  practices  prevailing  at  Brooklyn 
College. 

Section  II:  Profh-e  of  Dr.  Anna  M.  Babet- 

Brooke's  Professional  AcrrvrriES  Since 
Her  Promotion  to  the  Rank  of  Assistant 
Professor   in    1953 

I     RECORD      of      significant      ACHIEVEMENT      IN 
FIELD     OR     PROFESSION 

1.  Quest  Lecturer  at  International  Con- 
gress of  Acupuncture,  Paris.  France.  1969. 

2.  Quest  Lecturer  at  International  Con- 
gress of  Acupuncture.  Tokyo.  Japan.  1965. 
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3.  Lecturer  to  Medical  Societies  and  col- 
leges in  Japan,  1965. 

4.  1963-64:  Senior  Fulbrlght  Grantee,  Pro- 
fessor. English  Graduate  Studies,  Lady  Doak 
College,  Madural,  South  India.  She  was  the 
head  of  tiie  Graduate  Department  in  English 
of  this  college,  an  afHliate  of  Madras  Uni- 
\ersity. 

5.  Guest  Lecturer  at  the  following  colleges 
in  India:  American  College.  Theogarajen  Col- 
lege. Theorgararajan  College  of  Preceptors. 
Maural  College. 

6.  Lecturer  for  United  States  Information 
Service  on  us  various  American  cultural  af- 
fairs programs  at  the  following  Universities 
in  India:  Annamal.ii.  Karnutak,  and  five  col- 
leges associated  with  Calcutta  Uiii\ersity, 

7  Special  Public  Lecturer  for  the  Annual 
Address  promulgated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
o:  Madras  University  on  "The  Search  for  the 
Sell  in  E.istern  and  Western  Cultures." 

8  Participant,  American  Studies  Center. 
Hyderabad,  Osmanla  University,  Photostatic 
copies  of  letters,  unsolicited,  from  four  gov- 
ernment officials  will  provide  insights  into 
her  contributions. 

N.B.  Other  Fulbrlghtcrs  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege have  l>een  promoted  for  their  govern- 
mental awards.  Babey-Brooke  was  bypassed 
evtn  thought  she  was  one  of  two  American: 
invited  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
International  Congresses  In  Tokyo  and  in 
Paris. 

n.    RECORD    .AS    ADMINISTRATOR 

1.  Educational  Director  and  Chairman, 
American  Association  of  University  of 
Women.    1966-preseiit. 

"2    Member.  Steering  Committee,  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Acupuncture.  Tokyo,  1965. 

3.  Chairman,  Graduate  Studies.  Lady  Doiik 
College.  India,  1963-64. 

4.  Coordinator,  Division  of  Written  Com- 
munications, Division  of  Vocational  Studies, 
1955-1969  except  for  leave  to  teach  in  India 

5  Deputy  Chairman,  Division  ol  Graduate 
Siudies,  English,  Brooklyn  College,   1953. 

6.  Faculty  advisor  to  school  Landscapes,  a 
student  publication. 

Ill     RECORD    OF    SERVICE    TO    THE    COMMUNITY — 
ABROAD     AND     AT     HOME 

1.  Lecturer  at  various  social  agencies  In 
India:  Y.W.C.A  .  Y.M  C  A  ,  Uons'  Club:  Hindu 
Relief  Organization;  Hindu  orphanages  and 
Christian  orphanages  on  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns; maternity  centers  In  local  villages  on 
outskirts  of  Madural  on  an  educational 
program 

2.  Lecturer  at  College  of  Religious  Science 
and  the  First  Church  cf  Religious  Science 
and  Its  clubs  on  the  following:  Plato.  Aris- 
totle. Great  Truths,  Buddhism,  Taoi.sm.  Gen- 
eral Semantics,  William  James.  Existential- 
ism, The  Upanishads.  BhagavadGita.  Swed- 
enborg.  Boehm.  Confucius,  Lao  Tse  etc. 

IV      EVIDENCE    OF    CONTINUED    GROWTH 

«!'e  Is  the  first  American  woman  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Acupuncture,  a  Chi- 
nese medical  degree,  signed  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  verified  by  the  courts 
of  Taiwan.  Free  China.  This  was  awarded  In 
June  of  1964.  (In  the  Sung  Dynasty,  Acu- 
puncture was  one  of  the  three  main  subjects 
taught  in  the  government  medical  schools.) 

2.  Tlie  State  Department  interviewed  her 
in  Washington  about  her  experiences  and 
contacts  in  India  and  Formosa. 

3  She  Is  a  member  of  the  International 
Committee  on  the  Standardization  of  Nomen- 
clature. 

4.  She  Is  co-author  of  "The  Pulse  in  Occi- 
dent and  Orient:  It's  Philosophy  and  Practice 
in  India.  China,  Iran  and  the  West  "  Dawson 
of  Pall  Mall.  London;  and  Santa  Barbara 
Press,  NY..  1966. 

5.  Two  articles  published  In  International 
Journal  of  Acupuncture  at  the  two  different 
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congresses — in  Japan  and  France — and  trans- 
lated Into  other  languages. 

v.    RECORD    OF    SERVICE    TO    THE    COLLEGE 

1.  Her  publications  of  various  career 
m.iuuals  which  are  listed  on  the  college  spe- 
cial form — known  as  Form  D — of  her  aca- 
demic record  require  this  explanation:  She 
approached  the  dean  in  1951  with  preparing 
vocational  brochtires  of  interest  to  English 
majors  and  she  prepared  this  material  and 
edited  a  General  Manual.  Tliese  two  Manuals 
were  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege-wide committee  on  Employment  and  she 
became  a  Counsellor  in  the  Division  of  Per- 
sonnel Services.  In  1954,  the  Minutes  of  the 
English  Department  reported  that  she  had 
obtained  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  pub- 
lication costs  of  a  16  page  b(K^klct.  In  1954, 
5,000  copies  of  tills  manual  were  distributed 
and  in  1956,  2000  additional  copies  were 
sold. 

2.  Member,  Faculty-Student  Committee  on 
Employment,  1951-53. 

3.  Chairman,  Faculty  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Services  to  Students,  1953-55. 

4.  Member.  Committee  on  Career  Publica- 
tions (College-Wide)   1953-57. 

5.  Member.  Committee  on  Scholarships 
and  Awards.  1955-56. 

6.  Elected  Member  of  Faculty  Council, 
1955. 

7.  President.  Faculty  Club,  School  of  Gen- 
eral Studies,  1958-59. 


Silver  Spring,  Md.. 

Ju'.y  5,  1370. 
Hoii,  James  D.  Hodgson. 
Secrcta'i/,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  B.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Secretary  ;  Please  consider  this 
letter  as  a  formal  complaint  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation against  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
under  Executive  Order  1124G  as  amended 
This  Order  spccif.cally  forbids  all  Federal 
contractors  from  discriminating  against 
women. 

The  charge  is  b.iSed  on  the  enclosed  d.ito. 
which  gives  detailed  figures  concerning  the 
number  of  women  at  each  rank  compared 
with  the  number  of  men  at  that  rank  in 
various  departments.  The  data  show  a  shock- 
ing absence  of  women  en  the  faculty,  even 
In  those  departments  where  women  receive 
substantial  number  of  doctorates.  For  ex- 
ample, women  earn  23 '^  of  the  doctoral  de- 
grees I  nationally)  in  psychology.  But  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  there  is  only  one 
woman  in  the  entire  faculty  of  35  {less  than 
3'  ).  In  History,  women  earn  13'';  of  the 
doctorates:  yet  the  History  department  which 
even  h:is  an  endowment  to  hire  a  woman  has 
not  yet  hired  a  woman  at  all  ;.mong  Its  60 
faculty  members.  In  Art  education,  women 
earn  34^;  of  the  doctorates  yet  in  the  Dept. 
cf  Art  In  the  School  of  Education,  there  Is 
only  1  woman  among  the  faculty  of  36. 

We  request  that  a  com.pll.mce  review  be 
scheduled  immediately;  that  such  a  review 
Include  an  investigation  cf  admission  pol- 
icies, financial  support  to  women  students, 
phicement  of  graduates,  hiring  and  promo- 
tion policies  for  both  staff  and  faculty,  and 
salary  Inequities.  We  further  ask  for  the  Im- 
mediate suspension  of  all  current  contract 
negotiations  until  such  time  as  alt  Inequities 
are  worked  out  and  an  acceptable  plan  of 
affirmative  action  is  implemented 

While  we  have  not  investigated  the  factual 
nature  of  this  complaint  we  are  forward- 
ing It  to  you  In  accordance  with  our  usual 
policy  of  bringing  these  matters  to  your  at- 
tention. Please  notify  me  when  the  compli- 
ance review  begins. 
Sincerely, 

Bernice  Sandler.  Ed.D.. 
Chairman,  Action  Committee  for  Fed- 
eral  Contract   Compliance   in   Edu- 
cation, WEAL. 
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UNIViRSlTY  OF  WISCONSIN  MADISON  CAMPUS,  1969-70  1 
COLLEGi  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
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Men 


Worr.en 


Men 


Women 


1  appoint- 
ment 


Split- 


1  appoint- 
ment 


Split 


1  appoint- 
ment 


Split  ■' 


I  appoint- 
ment 


Sph* 


I 


Department  o!  baclenoiogv ; 

Piotessars 

Associate  molessots 
Assistant  piolessois. . . 

Department  ol  entomology: 

Protessors  

Associate  piolessors  .  . 
Assistant  prolessors..- 
Instructnrs  

Oepartmeil  ot  genetics; 
Piolessofs  -  — 

AiiOCiate  prolessois... 
Assistant  prolessois.. . 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Department  ol  art: 

Professors  

Associate  ptolessots. 
Assistant  professors 
Department  ot  educational 
psychology: 

Prolessors  

Associate  prolessors.. 
Assistant  prolessors. ., 


U 

12 

8 


Department  cf  English: 

Protessors  ... 

Ass^iciaie  professors.. 

Ass'Stant  professors.. 
Departirent  ol  history: 

Professors.        .   

Associate  professors.. 

Assistant  professors.. 
Department  of  psychology: 

Protessors 

Associate  professors.. 

Assistant  professors.. 
Departmeil  of  sociology: 

Froiebsors       

Associate  prolessors.. 

Assistant  rrotessots.. 
Department  ol  zoology: 

Prolessors    -. 

Associate  piolessors.. 

Assistant  prolessors. . 


20 
12 
27 

35 
U 
6 

19 
4 

10 

16 
9 
15 

15 
6 
2 


2 
I 
2 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
1 

1 
0 
I 

1 
0 

0 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


COLLEGE  Of  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 


Department  ol  botany: 

Prclessors  

Associate  nrolessors.. 
Assistant  prolessors.. 

Department  ol  economics: 
Piolessors- 
Assccate  professors 
Assistant  prolessors  . 


9 
0 
5 

22 

5 

16 


5 
I 
2 

13 
3 
0 


Deparl,-"5nt  ol  anatomy: 

Protessors - 

Associate  professors 

Assiotanl  prolessors 

Departmen!  of  ffiyiiological  chemistry: 

Professors   - 

Associate  professors 

Assistant  prolessors.. 

Department  ol  physiology. 

Pro'pssors  - 

Associate  prclessors 

Assistant  protessors 


0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
3 

3 

1 
0 


1  These  data  can  he  checked  against  the  enclosed  lists  of  lacjlty. 

Women's  Equity  Action   LcAcrE    (WE.^L) 

Percentages  of  doctorates  awarded  to  women 

in  selected  fields  in   1967-68 

General   Biology 29.0 

General  Zoology i*  ° 

Bacteriology.  Virology,  Mycology,  Parl- 

sitology.  and  Microbiology 18,0 

Biochemistry   ^2  3 

Pharmacology     **^ 

Educ.  of  Mentally  Retardei 44.4 

Educ.  of  Deaf.  Speech,  &  Hearing 23.8 

Art    Education 34  0 

Music    Education 1^ 

Early    Childhood  Education 100. 

Elementary   Education 42, 

Sec.indary   Education 1' 

Adult    Education 21 

Educ.    Administration,   Supervision    & 

Finance ° 

Counseling  &  Guidance 20 

Rehab     Counselor   Training 23.0 

History  &  Philosophy  of  Educ 19.2 

Curriculum  &  Instruction 24  5 

General     Education 18. 

Eclitca'ional  Psychology 28 

Engli.^h  .li:  Literature 

Journalism     

General   Arts -^ 

18 


27 

15 


Music 

eneech  &  Dramatic  Arts. 


34.  5 
20.  6 
38 


F.ne   and    Applied   .^rts 

Linguistics    

French 

Italian 

Spanish 

Philology    &    Literature    of    Romance 

Languages   

German 

Pharmacy   

Library    Science -- 

Mathematics    ^  ^ 

9   1 


1 

18,  0 
31   7 

35.8 
23  9 
10  0 
31   8 


Philosophy   

Chemistry     

Psychology  

Anthropology    23.9 

History    '^.0 

Political    Science ^  3 

Sociology 18.5 

Social  Work 22  0 

(Source:  Earned  degrees  conferred:  Part 
A— Summary  Data.  Office  of  Education,  OE- 
54013-68-A.) 


8  0 

22  5 


•  The  appointment  is  Between  2  departments 
BACH  ON  STEEL  DRUMS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
was  privileged  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Honorable  Jorge  Cordova,  in  pre- 
senting an  exciting  youn?  group  from 
his  part  of  the  world — the  Bender 
brothers. 

These  amazing  young  men  truly  bring 
a  rare  dimension  to  the  cla.ssical  mastery 
of  Bach  via  the  supple  sounds  that  ema- 
nate gently  from  their  steel  drums.  For 
those  who  listened  and  enjoyed  at  noon, 
it  was  a  treat  beyond  compare. 

Hundreds  of  Capitol  visitors  lined  the 
walls  of  the  rotunda  in  the  Cannon 
Building  today.  The  crowd  grew  as  the 
boys  played.  After  each  rendition,  the 
applause  was  more  than  before.  And 
these  young  men  captivated  their  audi- 
ence at  Capitol  Hill.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  everyone  in  America  to  hear 
these  young  men  play. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  review,  one 
of  the  most  noted  critics  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Francis  Schwartz,  vers'  aptly  described 
the  talents  of  the  Bender  brothers  and 
I  would  submit  his  comments  at  this 
time: 

Bach   on  Steel  Drums 
(By  Francis  Schwartz  I 

Bach  on  steel  drums?  The  purists  will  call 
it  sacrilegious  but  the  beautiful  sounds  ema- 
nating from  those  metal  Instruments  would 
probably  have  charmed  the  wig  olT  Johann 
Sebastian. 

The  Bender  brothers  Hilton.  16:  Vernon 
14;  Oliver.  13.  and  Dennis.  11.  have  brought 
a  new  dimension  to  classical  music  with  their 
acoustically  fascinating  renditions  cf  master- 


works  on  instruments  traditionally  associ- 
ated with  undulant  Caribbean  rhythms.  The 
musical  mentor  of  this  unusual  quartet  Is 
pianist  Paul  Danny  Deaver,  well  known  San 
Juan  musical  personality. 

The  Bender  brothers  were  brought  here 
from  their  home  Island  of  St.  Kitts  In  the 
British  Vlrgm  Islands.  Their  parents  asked 
Deaver  if  the  boys  could  come  to  study  music 
here.  Deaver  inimedlately  made  the  neces- 
sary Immigration  arrangements  and  took  the 
boys  into  his  home  as  if  they  were  his  own 
cliildren. 

"We  have  a  great  relationship,"  says  Dea- 
ver, "Were  honest  with  each  other,  talk 
things  out.  learn  together.  I  have  tried  to 
make  the  boys  aware  of  the  problems  of 
today.  They  understand.  They  are  very  sensi- 
tive boys.  I  love  them." 

A  drum  maker  from  Trinidad  was  commis- 
sioned to  construct  eight  drums  and  the  boys 
wasted  no  time  in  preparing  church  hymns 
so  that  they  would  be  used  in  religious  serv- 
ices. 

The  Reverend  Garth  Thompson  of  Union 
Church  heard  the  boys  practicing  one  day 
and  asked  Deaver  if  they  would  perform  the 
offertory  In  the  following  Sunday  service. 

The  congregation's  response  was  so  over- 
whelming that  Uie  word  about  four  talented 
young  men  began  to  circulate.  They  were 
offered  scholarships  from  the  St.  Johns  Epis- 
copal School,  where  they  now  all  study,  plus 
pmctlce  facilities  at  Union  Church. 

"These  boys  love  music.  They  want  to  help 
in  some  wav  to  solve  the  problems  they  see 
around  them."  said  their  director.  "It  is  our 
intention  to  bring  peace  and  harmony  to  our 
audiences  whether  they  be  church  groups, 
colleee  students  or  concert  fans." 

The  Bender  Brothers  are  currently  In  the 
United  States.  Tvto  v.-eeks  ago  they  performed 
in  the  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Cathedral 
and  Riverside  Church  in  New  York  Rep.  J.  J. 
Pickle  (D-Tex),  of  Austin,  and  Jorge  Cor- 
dova, Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
arranged  a  concert  in  the  Capitol  building 
last  week  and  the  boys  also  performed  at  the 
National  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Washington. 
After  playing  for  top  TV  and  music  agents. 
including'  one  from  the  Ed  Sullivan  show,  in 
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New  York's  Carnegie  recital  hall  two  weeks 
ago,  the  offers  have  been  pouring  In  for 
concert  dates.  If  the  Benders  get  clearance 
from  U.S.  Immigration  authorities,  they  may 
have  an  exciting  career  ahead. 

\  lot  of  people  think  the  boys  play  by  ear." 
says  Deaver.  "I  have  them  working  dally  on 
piano,  theory,  ear  training,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary musical  rudiments.  They  also  study 
guitar,  accordion  and  vibraphone.  I  want 
them  to  have  a  complete  education.  In  this 
way  they  will  be  able  to  interpret  the  com- 
positions of  the  great  composers." 

The  repertoire  of  the  Bender  brothers  Is 
impressive.  Included  In  their  programs  are 
Bach  works  such  as  preludes,  fugues,  chorable 
preludes  and  suite  movements.  Palestrlna, 
Mozart  and  Htuidel  compositions  have  been 
arranged  by  Deaver  for  the  drum  ensemble 
with  greet  success.  The  adaptations  stay  as 
close  to  the  original  as  p>osalble  with  slight 
changes  only  when  the  drums  limitations 
prevent  exact  duplication. 

When  playing  together,  the  steel  drum 
band  sounds  like  a  great  pipe  organ.  In  fact, 
many  strollers  in  the  neighborhood  have 
often  locked  inside  Union  Church  in  search 
of  the  organist  only  to  discover  these  four 
youngsters  swinging  their  sticks. 

Apparently  the  boys  do  not  limit  their  en- 
thusiasm to  music.  They  are  outstanding 
athletes  in  their  school  and  walked  off  with 
fistsful  of  ribbons  in  the  field  day  competi- 
tion "The  days  are  g-^ne  when  young  people 
are  called  sissies  because  they  play  music. 
These  boys  are  the  living  proof."  says  their 
leader  and  second  father.  Deaver. 

When  asked  about  the  validity  of  playing 
masterworks  on  steel  drums,  both  the  Bender 
brothers  and  Deaver  feel  that  if  the  music  is 
played  well  with  feeling  and  serious  commit- 
ment then  the  composer  receives  his  due. 

And  after  hearing  Bach's  'Jesus,  Joy  of 
Man's  Desire,"  anyone  with  musical  sensi- 
tivity will  agree  that  there  is  beauty  in  this 
music-maklng.  No  doubt  the  old  German 
master  would  be  pleased. 


LOS  ANGELES  OFFICIAL  SAYS  SMOG 
MAY    BE    WORST    YET 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cALrrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, two  rather  brief  news  articles  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  indicate  the 
mounting  results  stemming  from  fail- 
ure by  both  public  and  private  sectors  to 
halt  air  pollution. 

So,  without  further  comment.  I  in- 
sert these  important  stories  In  the 
Record : 

1970  Mat  Be  Worst  Smog  Year  or  All,  Pol- 

lunot*  Chtct  Warns 

(By  George  Getze) 

Los  Angeles  may  b«  heading  Into  the  worst 
smog  season  ever  recorded  here,  Robert 
Chass,  Lo6  Angeles  County  air  pollution  con- 
trol officer ,  said  Friday. 

He  s&ld  the  four  alerte  so  far  In  1970 
were  the  direct  result  of  the  auto  makers' 
inability  to  provide  satisfactory  controls  of 
their  products. 

Chase  said  the  fact  that  1970  has  had 
more  alerts  by  July  3  than  any  other  year 
made  him  fear  that  tbla  year  may  be  even 
worse  than  1958,  when  there  were  10  alerts, 
and  than  1955,  when  the  ozone  cotint  soared 
to  .90  parts  per  million  on  Sept.  13. 

John  Mega,  executive  officer  of  the  State 
Air  Resources  Board,  said  that  while  auto 
emlsclons  are  the  major  source  of  pollution, 
the  1970  alerts  are  a  reflection  of  weather 
patterns  and  not  of  any  Increase  In  emis- 
sions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Of  course,  if  the  auto  manufacturers  had 
succeeded  In  controlling  emissions  five  years 
ago,  the  1970  p.ittern  of  foggy  mornings  fol- 
lowed by  high  temperatures  would  not  have 
brought  four  alerts,"  Maga  said. 

Ch.ics  ;aid  :he  schedule  for  the  control  of 
motor  Tehicle  emissions  had  fallen  far  short 
of  need,  and  of  the  state  requirements. 

He  saia  ih.ii  emissions  of  one  pollutant, 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  had  actually  In- 
creased since  1966 

Chass,  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  efforts 
of  the  automobile  manufacturers  to  control 
emlssi-ns,  ■  s?.ld  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
cr.n  no  Irrtger  tclerate  smog. 

•Regardless  of  what  Detroit  says,  all  Is 
not  well."  he  said  '"Jlhat  ought  to  be  ob- 
vious from  the  smog  we  are  having  this 
year." 

Chass  said  it  must  be  recognized  that 
Southern  California  is  subject  to  a  com- 
bination of  meteorological  factors  that  in- 
tensify the  problem?  of  air  pDlUition 

These  factors  are  many  hours  of  bright 
sunshine,  weak  winds,  and  low  and  strong 
temperature  Inversions  that  combine  to  hold 
pollution  close  to  the  ground  and  keep  It 
from  dispersing. 

'These  natural  meteorological  conditions 
are  things  we  can't  change,  and  I  doubt  that 
we  would  if  we  could,"  Chass  said.  "The 
bright  sunshine  and  gentle  breezes  are  what 
have  helped  make  Southern  California 
climate  famous. 

"Bu"  It  certainly  is  possible  to  control  the 
sources  of  pollution  that  have  spoiled  our  en- 
joyment of  a  climate  that  has  been  consid- 
ered Ideal,"  he  said. 

"Auto  emissions  are  more  or  less  con- 
stant. When  the  weather  conditions  are  as 
they  have  been  recently,  we  are  going  to  have 
intolerable  concentrations  of  eye-irrltating 
pollution  until  auto  makers  are  forced  to 
meet  California  standards." 

Maga  said  he  Is  sure  the  smog  problem 
will  improve. 

"The  alerts  are  the  result  of  emissions  as 
they  are  now,  and  the  state's  program  of  con- 
trol will  reduce  them,"  he  said. 

"The  automobile  manufacturers  will  meet 
state  standards,  "  Maga  said. 

'They  will  have  to.  If  they  are  going  to  sell 
cars  in  California.  That's  why  I  know  con- 
ditions will  get  better." 

Smc>c  Causing  Posts  To  Close 

Reno. — Lonely  forest  fire  lookout  stations 
In  the  Lake  Tahoe  basin  and  western  Nevada 
are  being  phased  out,  not  by  economic  neces- 
sity, but  because  of  low  visibility  due  to 
smog. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ISSUES:  PROCRAS- 
TINATION SHOULD  CEASE 


July  9,  1970 


Jvly  9,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  pending  House  resolutions 
that  aim  to  clarify  and  reaffirm  U.S, 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  of 
measures  to  provide  for  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provements of  the  Panama  Canal,  I  have 
read  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  by  Capt.  Franz  O.  Wil- 
lenbucher,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  with  much 
interest. 

Captain  Willenbucher  became  serious- 
ly interested  in  the  Isthmian  Canal  ques- 
tion while  he  was  on  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  Department,  where  he  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  drafting  of  certain  na- 


tional defense  provisions  of  the  1936-39 
Hull-Alfaro  Treaty. 

My  State  of  Louisiana,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  shipping  regions  of  the  Nation, 
has  much  at  stake  in  what  transpires 
at  Panama,  for  the  State's  ports  will  be 
inevitably  affected.  Clearly,  the  time  has 
come  for  hearings  on  the  previously  indi- 
cated measures,  without  further  delay; 
and  they  should  start  long  before  receipt 
of  the  forthcoming  report  on  a  sea  level 
canal  that  is  due  before  December  1, 
1970, 

As  Captain  Willenbucher's  letter 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,  especially  those  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  include  It 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  28,  1970] 
Canal  Zone  Issues 

To  the  Editor: 

President  Nixon's  recent  appointment  of 
Daniel  Hofgren  'to  take  over  direction  of 
negotiations  with  Panama  for  a  new 
Atlantic-Pacific  canal"  should  be  recognized 
as  highly  significant.  .\  former  Wall  Street 
investment  manager  and  now  a  Presidential 
assistant.  Mr.  Hofgren  thus  becomes  a  mem- 
ber 01  our  Panama  treaty  negotiating  team 
under  Robert  Anderson,  a  leading  advocate 
of  a  so-called  'sea-lever'  canal  and  strong 
proponent  of  the  surrender  of  United  States 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  the  In- 
dispensable protective  frame  of  the  Canal. 

The  policy  questions  Involved,  affecting  as 
they  do  our  own  national  security  and  the 
security  of  other  free  nations  everywhere, 
must  be  understood  in  realistic  perspective. 

In  June  1967  our  President  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  Panama  announced  completion  of 
negotiations  for  three  proposed  treaties  that 
would  surrender  our  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Panama;  make  that  tech- 
nologically primitive  and  politically  unstable 
country  a  partner  In  the  operations  and 
defense  of  the  Canal;  grant  the  United  States 
an  option  for  the  construction  of  a  new  canal 
of  so-called  "sea-level"  design  (not  needed 
and  discredited  In  recent  scientific  studies) : 
and  e'entually  give  to  Panama  not  only  the 
existing  Canal,  but  also  the  new  canal  to  be 
constructed  at  high  cost — a  needless  and 
wasteful  expenditure  which  our  taxpayers 
can  Ul-afford  In  these  times  of  economic 
crisis. 

Premature  unofficial  disclosure  of  these 
treaties,  here  and  In  Panama,  and  by  Sen- 
ator Tliurmond,  caused  a  national  sensation, 
storms  of  protest  In  Panama,  and  strong  op- 
position In  Congress.  The  treaties  were 
never  signed  and  more  than  100  members  of 
Congress  Introduced  or  co-sponsored  Identi- 
cal House  resolutions  opposing  any  surrender 
at  Panama. 

Clarification  of  the  principal  problems  of 
increased  transit  facilities  also  has  resulted 
In  the  Introduction  of  Identical  measures  In 
both  Senate  and  House  for  the  major  In- 
crease of  capacity  and  oi>eratlonal  Improve- 
ment of  the  existing  Panama  Canal,  adapta- 
tion of  the  "third  locks  project"  to  provide 
a  summit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage  at 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  to  match  the 
layout  at  the  Atlantic  end.  This  proposal  Is 
strongly  supported  by  experienced  Independ- 
ent engineers,  geologists,  navigators,  defense 
experts,  nuclear  physicists,  marine  ecologlsts 
and  others,  who  condemn  the  sea-level  proj- 
ect In  strongest  terms. 

The  problem  before  Congress  Is  two-fold: 
reaffirmation  of  United  States  sovereignty 
and  ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  full 
modernization  of  the  present  Canal.  Pro- 
crastination should  forthwith  cease.  Con- 
gress should  act  now. 

Franz  Wn-LBNBucHni. 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy  {retired) 

Betkcsda.  Md.,  June  19,  1970. 


THE  lOlST  AIRBORNE  DIVISION  IN 
PHONG  DIEM,  VIETNAM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker— 
I  think  the  nation  has  not  been  told  of 
the  fine  efforts  being  made  in  Vietnam  by 
our  servicemen.  If  the  news  media  do  not 
tell  the  positive  side  of  the  war  efforts,  such 
as  Vletnamizatlon,  what  can  be  done? 
Surely  there  must  be  ways  in  which  this 
message  can  be  told  .  .  .  please  speak  out 
and  let  the  world  know  they  care  about  their 
country,  their  flag,  what  they  have  fought 
for.  and  their  President. 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  John 
Greensmith.  of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  whose 
son  is  serving  with  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  in  Phong  Diem,  Vietnam, 

Uke  the  parents  of  many  Vietnam 
veterans,  Mr.  Greensmith  is  concerned 
by  the  fact  tliat  this  side  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  is  not  being  adequately  told.  As 
General  Wright,  the  commender  of  the 
101st  Airborne   has   eloquently   pointed 

out: 

The  destruction  of  war  and  the  fury  of 
battle  seem  to  make  more  spectacular  head- 
lines than  the  resettlement  of  a  village,  the 
opening  of  a  school,  or  the  harvesting  of  a 
nee  crop. 

Speaking  of  the  101st  Airbornes  ef- 
forts in  the  Phong  Diem  area,  General 
Wright  went  on  to  say  that — 

These  are  ycur  victories,  the  positive  and 
constructive  results  of  your  actions. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  I  concur  with 
the  statements  made  above,  I  would  Uke 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  fine  work  being  done  by  S.  Sgt. 
Robert  Greensmith  and  his  platoon  of 
the  lOlst  Airborne  Division.  I  would  also 
like  to  point  out,  as  General  Wright  al- 
ready has,  that — 

Phong  Diem  is  not  an  Isolated  example.  It 
is  only  one  of  10  such  dlsulct*  in  the  101st 
area  of  operations  where  similar  efforts  are 
underway. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
text  of  an  article  from  Rendezvous  With 
Destiny  which  deals  speclficaUy  with  the 
enthusiasm,  concern,  and  contribution 
of  the  101st  in  the  Phong  Diem  region. 
I  fervently  hope  that  the  recognition  we 
are  giving  them  today,  by  placing  news 
of  their  accomplishments  in  the  Rec- 
ord, will  assure  them  that  their  deeds 
will  be  remembered  and  appreciated  by 
a  grateful  Nation. 

Ap  Vv  Thottng 
(By  Sp4c,  James  Greenfield) 
An  occasional  visitor  to  Ap  Uu  Thoung 
hamlet  In  Phong  Dlen  District,  north  of  Hue, 
probably  notices  very  little  changes  In  this 
quiet  little  grouping  of  huts  since  October. 
1969,  when  the  3rd  Battalion  (Airmobile), 
187th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Wll- 
Uam  A.  Steinberg  began  pacification  opera- 
tions in  the  district. 

But  then,  life  in  tiny  agricultural  villages 
like  Uu  Thoung  rarely  does  change.  As  con- 
flict spread  through  Vietnam  In  the  1960's. 
the  people  who  Uved  there  noticed  only  one 
significant  alteration  in  their  way  of  life. 
Their  home  had  become  strategically  Im- 
portant to  the  Viet  Cong. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Uu  Thoung  sits  on  the  bank  of  the  O  Lau 
River  Just  five  miles  from  the  district  capital 
at  Phong  Dlen.  The  hamlet  was  a  logical  place 
for  VC  rlce-carrylng  groups  to  make  portage 
around  an  impassible  section  of  the  river.  It 
was  also  an  excellent  point  from  which  the 
guerrillas  could  stage  raids  on  the  nearby 
district  headquarters 

The  first  change  had  come.  The  ever- 
present  VC  dominated  the  area  and  used  the 
people  and  resources  of  Uu  Thoung  In  their 
war  effort.  However,  as  U.S.  and  Vietnamese 
forces  pushed  the  enemy  from  the  coastal 
plain  farther  back  Into  the  hlUs,  Uu  Thoung 
slowly  emerged  from  the  grip  of  communist 
forces. 

In  October,  when  the  Rakkasans  arrived, 
the  immediate  threat  was  gene,  but  an  in- 
direct one  remained.  The  enemy  was  no 
longer  In  Phong  Dien  in  strength.  He  was 
farther  away,  but  still  very  hungry.  Uu 
Thoung  and  scores  of  other  hamlets  like  it 
were  the  targets  of  rice-gatherers  from  the 
enemy's  retreats  in  the  high  country.  Al- 
though the  presence  of  Screaming  Eagles 
from  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile) 
and  ARVN  forces  was  cutting  down  on  in- 
hUration.  the  local  villagers  still  had  much  to 
learn  about  their  own  self-defense.  For  the 
allied  strategy  of  rlce-denlal  to  be  effective, 
the  last  lines  of  defense  had  to  be  as  strong  as 
the  front  line  A  second  change  was  needed. 
Uu  Thoung  fell  under  the  area  of  respon- 
sibility of  Company  A,  commanded  by  Capt. 
David  Treadwell.  Staff  Sergeant  Robert  A. 
Greensmith.  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  brought 
his  platoon  to  the  hamlet  with  a  mission. 
They  were  to  stop  "Viet  Cong  movement  across 
the  "o  Lau  River  and  train  a  20-man  Popular 
Force  (PF)  platoon  and  the  hamlet's  own 
Peoples  Self  Defense  Force  (PSDF). 

Pacification  was  in  its  early  stages.  Green- 
smith recalls  that  he  and  his  men  "really 
didn't  know  what  to  expect"  in  their  new 
mission.  They  had  only  recently  come  back 
from  face-to-face  contact  with  highly-trained 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  in  the  A  Shau 
Vallev. 

Greensmith  and  his  men  soon  found  out 
the  nature  of  their  task  after  their  first  few 
combined  patrols  with  the  PFs.  The  PPs 
were  doing  quite  a  few  things  wrong.  It  was 
hard  to  know  where  to  begin  training,  but 
there  was  no  question  that  It  had  to  be 
done  if  the  overaU  goals  of  pacification  in 
the  district  were  going  to  be  achieved. 

Noise  and  light  discipline  were  stressed. 
The  PFs  were  taught  not  to  move  their  posi- 
tion during  the  night,  and  not  to  build 
shelters  and  light  fires  on  ambush  when  the 
weather  was  wet.  Despite  the  Initial  language 
barrier,  progress  was  made.  Soon,  PF  pla- 
toon leaders  were  given  the  responsibility 
of  leading  patrols  and  selecting  ambush  sites. 
The  Americans  left  the  role  of  leaders  to 
the  Vietnamese  and  became  advisors. 

Instruction  in  light  weapons  was  part  of 
the  ualning.  Rifle  marksmanship  clasees 
were  conducted,  and  the  Vietnamese  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  M-79  grenade 
launcher  and  the  M-60  machlnegun.  The 
language  barrier  had  collapsed.  The  Viet- 
namese learned  fastr— by  example.  Watch  the 
Americans,  and  then  do  the  same  yourself. 
It  was  as  clear  as  any  language. 

As  the  winter  months  approached,  the  Job 
of  the  Rakkasan  soldiers  In  Phong  Dlen  Dis- 
trict, and  Sgt.  Greensmlth's  platoon  in  Uu 
Thoung,  began  to  change.  CivU  Affairs  proj- 
ects were  initiated,  and  coordinated  with 
local  Revolutionary  Development  Cadre,  but 
only  alter  the  residents  of  the  hamlet  had 
asked  for  help. 

For  Greensmith  and  his  men,  there  was 
a  period  of  anxious  waiting  before  the  first 
project  was  begun.  Then,  a  PP  platoon  leader 
came  to  the  Americans  with  an  idea — rebuild 
an  old  schoolhouse  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
hamlet. 

It  was  done,  but  It  was  only  the  beglniUng. 
Together,  American  soldiers  and  Vietnamese 
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repaired  the  defensive  perimeter  around  Du 
Thoung.  They  fixed  holes  in  the  roads  and 
helped  in  the  construction  of  an  irrigaUoo 
dam  nearby. 

The  Joint  projects  nurtured  a  feeling  at 
mutual  respect  between  the  co-workers.  A» 
the  bonds  of  friendship  grew  stronger,  Amer- 
icans and  Vietnamese  found  time,  not  only 
to  work  together,  but  to  play  together  too. 
The  lOlst  soldiers  Introduced  baseball  to  the 
children  of  Uu  Thoung.  Specialist  4  CecU 
Dutton,  Rogers,  Ark.,  recalls,  "At  first  we  had 
to  coax  them,  but  later  on  they  were  begging 
us  to  play  ball." 

The  recreation  program  gradually  ex- 
I>anded  to  Include  soccer,  volleyball  and  hop- 
scotch. There  was  an  Incident  where  the 
Rakkasans  and  PFs  were  returning  from  a 
Joint  patrol  when  they  spotted  drawings  in 
the  sand  which  they  suspected  were  signs  of 
enemy  activity.  After  checking  out  the  sur- 
rounding area,  the  patrol  returned  to  find 
a  group  of  children  playing  hopscotch  on  the 
proposed  "enemy  diagram". 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  success 
of  the  Screaming  Eagles'  multi-faceted  mis- 
sion In  Uu  Thoung  was  shown  by  the  peo- 
ple's response  when  it  was  decided  to  remove 
the  platoon  from  the  hamlet.  For  the  first 
time  In  their  history,  the  people  organized  a 
"pressure  group"  which  went  to  the  District 
Chief,  requesting  that  the  Americans  be  al- 
lowed to  star. 

But,  there  were  other  missions  ahead  for 
the  Rakkasan  soldiers,  and  the  hamlet  was 
left  to  Its  own  resources,  to  begin  a  new 
existence  on  a  secure  foundation,  built  with 
a  little  advice  and  a  lot  of  self-help  and 
determination. 


DR.  PAUL  W.  BRIGGS  TESTTFTES 
BEFORE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
today  my  honor  to  Introduce  my  very 
good  friend  and  one  of  America's  most 
brilliant  educators,  Dr.  Paul  W.  Briggs, 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  serve 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Dr.  Briggs'  eminence  in  his 
field  and  the  distinguished  pi^sentations 
he  has  made  before  congressional  com- 
mittees in  the  past  actually  require  no 
introduction;  his  good  works  and  his 
outstanding  efforts  to  raise  educational 
standards  are  nationally  acknowledged 
and  acclaimed.  His  remarks  before  the 
committee  this  morning  are  so  timely 
that  I  would  like  to  share  them  now  with 
all  of  the  Ccaigress: 

Statement  of  Paul  W.  Briggs.  to  the  Hoxtse 
EDUCATION   and   Labor   CoMMrma: 

Me.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commtt- 
tke:  Thank  you  for  the  courtesy  you  have 
extended  me  both  on  this  occasion  and  in 
the  past.  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppc«-tunlty 
to  present  my  views  on  various  legislative 
matters  under  consideration  by  the  Oongreas, 

May  I  express  to  you  a  deep  sense  of  appre- 
ciation, both  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the 
school  children  of  Cleveland,  for  the  keen 
Interest  this  committee  has  shown  In  Im- 
proving education  for  America's  children.  We 
are  especially  grateftil  ior  the  leadership  the 
committee  has  offered  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  urban  children. 
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Today  my  testimony  relat«  to  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Art 
and  Us  benefits  to  Cleveland  children — ben- 
e:us  that  we  proudly  identify. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  pro- 
granis  developed  under  provisions  of  Title  I 
is  that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Ai-t  IS  a  part  of  a  constellation  of 
landm  irk  laws  which  complement  each  other 
in  ways  that  have  significant  Impact  on  ma- 
jor problems  I  refer,  of  coiu'se,  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  the  Child  Nutrition  and  Sch^HJl 
Lunrii  Acts,  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act.  as  well  as  others. 

The  local  school  system  often  finds  iti^lf 
in  a  coordinating  role  in  implementing  pro- 
grams i'.dminist-ered  by  such  departments  of 
the  federal  go\emment  as  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare;  L,i.bor;  Agriculture;  Housing 
and  I'rban  Development.  In  the  days  ahead 
w:t:i  tiie  rL-.ng  concern  for  ecology.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  school  relationships  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  increase. 

Not  only  IS  ESEA  part  of  a  larger  family  of 
lesZLSlative  enactments,  but  the  law  itself 
with  its  vanous  titles  provides  the  b.isls  for 
a  coordinated  att;»ck  on  educational  prob- 
lems In  Cleveland,  for  example.  Titles  I.  II. 
and  111  have  enabled  us  simultaneously  to 
deal  with  the  interrelated  problems  of  read- 
ing dericiencies  among  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, the  l.ick  of  library  resources  and  the 
isolation  of  cliildren  from  various  sections 
of  the  city. 

With  funds  provided  under  Title  I.  we  have 
significantly  Improved  reading  abilities 
among  the  disadvantajjcd.  With  Title  II  re- 
sources we  have  provided  bocks  and  other 
library  m  iterials  througiioui  the  city.  Title 
III  enabled  us  to  open  tl-.e  nations  urst  Sup- 
plementary EUucaiion  Center  In  which  we 
brought  together  children  from  throughout 
tne  city  to  experience  together  the  excite- 
ment of  discovering  the  wonders  cf  space 
and  science. 

I  should  like  now  to  deal  specifically  with 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act. 

I:;  Cleveland  we  h.:ve  been  careful  to  in- 
sure that  suptxjrt  provided  under  Title  I  has 
in  every  Instance  been  a  supplement  to  and 
not    a   substitute    for    local    resources. 

The  additional  revenue  has  enabled  us  to 
mount  a  \arie:y  of  programs.  Our  effons  have 
been  concentrated  on  improving  and  rein- 
forcing basic  learning  skills  for  the  children 
most  in  need  of  such  assistance. 

During:  the  school  year  Just  ended  we  had 
m  operation  twelve  Title  I  projects  sening 
11.000  pupil.=  The  projects  are  described  in 
the   folders   attached   to   my  statement 

PROGRAM    RESUXTS 

After  four  years  experience  with  programs 
financed  through  Title  I  we  have  convincing 
evidence  of  the  value  of  these  programs  for 
disadvantaged  children.  In  the  critical  areas 
of  reading  and  arithmetic  we  find  the  data 
particularly  encouraging. 

10  000  pre-kindergarten  children  have 
been  served  since  1965.  Their  average  read- 
ing readiness  scores  upon  entering  first 
grade  was  in  the  high  average  category — 
eight  points  higher  than  children  of  similar 
backgrounds  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
program. 

In  our  special  reading  Improvement  pro- 
gram last  school  year  for  second  and  third 
grade  children,  the  average  gain  was  a  full 
year's  growth  in  reading  achievement  mean- 
ing that  these  children  are  reaching  normal 
functioning  In  reading. 

Library  circulation  in  our  elementary 
schools  Increased  by  more  than  1.000.000  over 
the  preceding  year,  showing  that  children  are 
readitig  more. 

Parents  of  these  children.  In  response  to 
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a  survey,  Indicated  that  in  their  opinion  the 
program  had  helped  their  children  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

Our  mathematics  skill  improvement  pro- 
gram produced  equally  significant  results. 
Two  thousiind  children  participated  last 
year.  Tlieir  average  achievement  was  twice 
as  great  as  during  the  year  prior  to  their 
participation  in  the  program.  We  realize,  of 
course,  that  test  scores  can  be  misleading 
and  are  subject  to  misinterpretation.  How- 
ever, our  results  have  been  consistent  and 
they  do  provide  one  Important  index. 

D.iui  from  other  Title  I  programs  are  be- 
ing analyzed  by  our  evaluators.  Tentative 
rciUltj,  however,  are  heartening. 

Summers  for  children  in  Cleveland's  inner 
city  are  no  longer  periods  of  Idleness  or  of 
aimless  activity.  These  are  learning  times  In 
our  city.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  moment 
while  I  am  here  testifying  more  than  25.000 
children  are  attending  classes  supported  by 
Title  I  in  78  schools.  They  are  part  of  the 
total  of  more  than  80.000  enrolled  m  pro- 
grams other  than  recreation  activities  this 
summer.  The  children  in  Title  I  programs 
.iro  aided  by  300  local  college  students  em- 
ployed as  tutors.  The  first  tiling  this  morning 
all  those  children  received  a  nutritious  break- 
fast as  they  began  the  school  day. 

This  afternoon  almost  3,000  will  receive 
Instruction  in  water  safety  in  tlie  20  portable 
swimming  pools  located  on  playgrounds  at 
inner  city  schools. 

These  children  are  catching  up  academical- 
ly with  their  more  privileged  contem- 
poraries— so  that  when  regular  classes  re- 
sume In  September  the  gap  will  be  narrowed 

As  state  revenues  have  become  available 
for  special  educational  services  to  disadvan- 
taged children,  we  have  been  able  to  finance 
from  that  source  several  prograins  that  had 
been  started  with  Title  I  money.  This  has 
made  it  possible  to  provide  a  greater  depth 
of  service  as  well  as  to  include  more  of  the 
children  needing  help. 

Among  the  projects  in  this  category  are 
the  following: 

Kindergarten  eririchment  which  continues 
the  special  support  Initiated  during  the  pre- 
klndergarten  child  development  program 
supported  by  Title  I. 

School  canxping  through  which  2,000  sixth 
grade  inner  city  children  spend  a  week  dur- 
ing the  school  year  studying  with  their  regu- 
lar teachers  in  the  physically  and  intellec- 
tually stimulating  environment  of  a  well- 
eo.uipped  camp  14  miles  from  the  city. 

Joh  development  which  assists  graduates 
of  inner  city  high  schools  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment If  they  wish  to  enter  the  labor 
market  instead  of  going  to  college  or  some 
other  training::  program.  This  has  been  one 
of  our  real  success  stories.  Of  last  year's 
graduates  of  the  five  inner  city  high  schools. 
tK'.S  were  placed  In  Jobs  with  Cleveland 
area  businesses  and  industries.  Tlie  annual 
earnincs  of  that  group  total  more  than 
$,<;  000  000,  which  will  bolster  significantly 
the  economic  level  of  their  families. 

Teacher  in-service  training  through  which 
we  are  able  to  help  Cleveland  teachers  ac- 
quire new  understandings  and  special  skills 
in  dealing  with  tlie  needs  of  dlsadvanta'jed 
children. 

SIGNS    OF    HOPE    AND    PROGRESS 

Today  there  are  signs  of  hope  and  progress 
in  the  education  of  disadvantaged  urban 
children. 

In  one  of  Cleveland's  large  high  schools 
serving  a  seriously  depressed  area  of  the  city, 
a  survey  of  this  year's  graduating  class  Indi- 
cates that  of  the  members  of  that  class,  fewer 
than  half  their  parents  had  graduated  from 
high  school.  In  one  generation,  therefore,  we 
have  seen  a  doubling  of  the  high  school 
graduation  rate  among  the  families  residing 
In  that  area. 

In  our  Inner  city  high  schools  the  college 
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admission  and  entrance  rate  for  otu-  grad- 
uates has  Increased  by  100 '"o  In  five  years. 

The  number  and  value  of  scholarships  and 
financial  assistance  to  graduates  of  those 
high  schools  Is  up  by  100'':  during  the  same 
period. 

Prom  no  libraries  in  Cleveland  elementary 
schools  in  1965.  we  now  have  libraries  in  all 
135  of  our  elementary  schools  with  circula- 
tion last  year  of  3,500.000. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  hundreds  t-f  Cle\  o- 
land  children  found  themselves  on  waiting: 
lists  for  kindergarten  Today  not  only  is  every 
child  able  to  enter  kindergarten  as  soon  as  he 
is  old  enough,  but  for  2,00u  four-year-olds 
In  our  high  poverty  areas  we  offer  a  year  of 
pre-klndergarten    school    experience. 

In  the  past  five  years  we  have  proMded 
new  classrooms  for  more  than  25.000  children 
with  several  hundred  more  now  under  con- 
struction. 

The  Cleveland  schools  have  attacked  ma- 
jor pressing  problems  confronting  the  people 
of  the  city — 

40.000  children  received  breakfast  every 
day  last  school  year 

vocational  education  courses  in  our  liigh 
schools  Increased  by  more  than  300':  in  five 
years 

in  our  varlou.^  special  programs  we  have 
oScred  employment  to  more  than  250  pre- 
viously unemployed  residents  of  the  inner 
city  who  serve  as  aides  and  technicians 

We  have  provided  Job  training  and  reLrain- 
Ing  for  several  thousand  formerly  hard-ccre 
unemployed  citizens. 

There  is  a  new  involvement  of  parents  and 
other  adults  in  the  education  of  children.  We 
have  more  than  4,000  volunteers  serving  reg- 
ularly in  the  classrooms,  librancs,  anti  !,"ib- 
oratories  of  Cleveland  schools,  offering  en- 
couragement, advice,  guidance,  and  special 
tochnical  service  to  children. 

After  a  quarter  century  of  neglect,  we  have 
begun  to  move  forward  in  the  revltalization 
of  urban  education.  The  results  of  the  con- 
centrated extra  services  are  emerging.  Fi  r 
example,  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests,  the 
scores  of  Cleveland  children  are  consistent 
•vvith  national  norms. 

THE    TASK    AHEAD 

"Vet,  such  evidences  of  progress,  encourag- 
ing as  they  are.  must  not  be  taken  as  indi- 
cations of  a  completed  task  but  rather  as 
promising  trends  showing  that  we  can  in- 
deed revitalize  education  for  America's  ne- 
glected urban  children. 

I  feel  I  must  also  express  a  note  of  caution 
about  premature  expectation  of  results.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  neglect  of 
America's  poor  children  has  gone  on  for 
much  of  this  century.  The  abandonment  of 
our  cities  and  their  schools  is  a  phenomenon 
of  the  past  quarter  century.  To  expect  these 
ills  to  be  corrected  in  the  span  of  three  or 
four  years  is  most  unrealistic.  To  suggest 
instantaneous  solutions  Is  charlatanism. 

Recently  the  schools  cf  this  nation  have 
been  besieged  by  people  with  answers  look- 
ing for  questions.  Some  of  these  are  well  In- 
tentloned  though  uninformed  jjersons,  while 
others — too  many — are  simply  mercenaries. 
The  schools  in  many  places  have  also  been 
the  t.iritets  of  groups  seeking  a  power  base  or 
a  platform. 

Our  attention  must  not  be  diverted  from 
the  central  task  of  facilitating  and  rein- 
forcing children's  learning.  Our  resources 
must  not  be  dissipated  on  schemes  that  sim- 
ply shufBe  school  arrangements  or  apply 
glamorous  labels  to  costly  gimmicks. 

The  key  to  school  success  Is  the  learning- 
teaching  interaction  that  occurs  in  the  class- 
rooms, libraries,  laboratories,  gymnasiums, 
and  other  settings  within  the  Individual 
school. 

Our  task  In  the  years  ahead  is  to  make 
that  Interaction  a  more  meaningful  one  for 
each  child. 
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We  must  provide  for  every  American 
child — from  the  one  most  intellectually 
gifted  to  the  one  least  intellectually  en- 
dowed, from  the  most  robust  to  the  one  most 
physically  limned,  and  from  the  one  most 
socially  and  economically  affluent  to  the  one 
most  seriously  disadvantaged. 

For  :U1  of  them,  each  of  them,  we  must 
provide  the  kind  of  school  experience  that 
capitalizes  upon  his  interests  and  his  back- 
ground. 

We  must  do  more  than  teach  the  litera- 
ture, history,  and  culture  of  yesterday  or  the 
mathematics,  science,  and  ccononucs  of  to- 
morrow. School  must  make  emotional  as  well 
as  intellectual  contact  with  the  underpriv- 
ileged, the  undereducated  and  the  under- 
motivated.  Each  child  must  be  helped  to 
see  that  school  can  be  a  door  to  opportunity 
both  for  his  personal  benefit  and  for  his  de- 
velopment as  a  fuller  particip.mt  and  con- 
tributor to  the  general  welfare. 

THE   URBAN   CRISIS 

Tills  nation  is  rapidly  becoming  a  collec- 
tion of  cities — massive  urban  complexes  with 
the  potential  for  liberating  or  encapsulating 
the  human  spirit.  America  will  live  or  die 
in  her  cities. 

A  highly  significant  part  of  what  occurs 
in  America's  cities  will  take  place  in  the 
schools — schools  like  Cleveland's  nearly  200 
which  enroll  almost  150.000  children  and 
youth. 

The  schools  of  my  city  today  are  making 
progress,  but  It  is  still  an  uphill  climb.  The 
people  of  Cleveland  want  good  schools.  They 
have  demonstrated  their  desire  for  good 
schools  as  they  have  voted  to  double  school 
taxes  in  recent  years. 

Our  city  faces  many  serious  problems.  The 
schools  reflect  and  share  these  problems.  For 
example,  since  1965  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren In  Cleveland  schools  from  poveny 
homes  has  doubled.  In  23  elementary  schools 
at  least  half  the  children  come  from  fam- 
ilies who  are  receiving  public  assistance.  In 
each  of  the  five  Inner  city  high  schools  at 
least  40'",  of  the  students  are  members  of 
families  receiving  public  assistance. 

While  all  our  costs  have  splraled,  our  local 
tax  base  has  remained  virtually  unchanged, 
as  contrasted  to  tlie  upward  trend  In  sub- 
•urban  areas. 

America's  most  serious  domestic  challenge 
is  the  luban  crisis.  While  we  certainly  do  not 
claim  that  schools  can  solve  all  the  city's 
problems,  we  do  state  with  assurance  that 
the  problems  will  worsen  and  cannot  be 
solved  without  attention  to  the  schools. 

THE    FUTt-RE    OF    ESEA 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  given  great  hope.  The  help  which  it 
has  provided  has  shown  that  additional  re- 
sources can  have  significant  impact  on  the 
problems  schools  face.  At  this  crucial  time  in 
our  history  Just  as  results  are  t>eginning  to 
reveal  progress,  it  is  essential  that  we  take  a 
firm  pwsltion  for  continued  support  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  Important  that  we  not  be  distracted 
by  the  misrepresentation,  the  misinterpreta- 
tion, and  the  non-representation  of  the  role 
and  potential  of  the  public  school.  The  public 
school  In  America  was  counted  on  to  Amer- 
icanize those  coming  to  this  land  to  seek 
freedom  and  opportunity.  It  responded  with 
success. 

The  school  was  called  upon  to  provide  the 
technical  training  needed  by  American  agri- 
culture In  my  own  school  days.  The  response 
was  more  than  adequate. 

In  recent  years,  the  schools  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  preparation  of  a  generation 
of  men  who  conquered  space. 

What  we  must  have  now  is  the  kind  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  support  the  school  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  for  today's  child  of 
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the  city  the  equalizing  opportunity  that 
went  to  the  Immigrant  at  the  turn  of  the 
ctiuury. 

The  city  child  today  deserves  compensa- 
tory attention  to  his  plight  Just  as  the  farm 
youth  for  whose  special  educational  needs  we 
provided  a  generation  ago. 

Now  and  into  the  future  we  need  moon 
shot  level  attention  to  the  education  of  all 
children  especially  those  who  must  cope  with 
the  distressing  weight  of  poverty  in  our  Inner 
cities. 

Title  I  particularly  and  the  other  titles  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  require  full  funding. 

The  guidelines  that  cover  their  implemen- 
tation must  be  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

Ev-aluations  must  be  honest  and  must  take 
into  account  actual  program  ob.iectives,  not 
objectives  ascribed  by  the  evaluator. 

In  Cleveland  we  have  developed  a  com- 
fortable relationship  with  officials  of  our 
state  education  department  and  with  officials 
of  the  D,S,  Office  of  Education. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  the  proper  co- 
ordinated approach,  utilizing  the  resources 
and  strength  of  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, we  can  raise  the  educational  sights  of 
every  American  child  and  help  each  to  be- 
come a  full  and  equal  partner  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 


THE   NATIONS   MANPOWER   CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
arranged  a  meeting  between  some  of  our 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  representatives  of  various  health  or- 
fianizations. 

At  that  time  we  discussed  the  Nation's 
manpower  crisis  and  the  Federal  role  in 
encouraging  and  fostering  the  training 
of  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel. These  representatives  have  sup- 
plied me  with  some  enlightening  mate- 
rial illustrating  the  nature  of  the  health 
manpower  shortage.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  informative  material  with  my  col- 
leagues and  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

ASSOCIATION  OP  American  Medical 
Colleges, 

Washington.  DC. 

Annot.^tions  on  the  AAMC  Budget  for  the 

N.'^TIONAL     iNSTrruTES     OF     Health      (FTT 

197H 

The  NIH  fiscal  year  1971  Appropriations 
measure  as  part  of  the  general  Labor-HEW 
Appropriation,  breaks  down  Into  three  cate- 
gories: a)  Research  Institutes,  which  pro- 
vides operating  funds  for  the  Research  In- 
stitutes and  programs  of  NIH.  It  Is  these  pro- 
grams that  support  the  nation's  medical  re- 
search; bi  Health  Manpouer,  which  covers 
the  programs  providing  funds  for  the  insti- 
tutional support  of  the  health  professions 
schools  and  the  financial  assistance  programs 
for  students  in  those  schools:  and  ci  Con- 
struction Assistance,  which  Is  the  money  for 
the  construction  of  teaching  facilities,  re- 
search facilities,  and  libraries  for  the  health 
professions. 

The  Administration  total  FY  1971  budget 
request  for  NIH  Research  Institutes  Is  $1.- 
035.548.000.  Allowing  for  the  cost  of  Inflation 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent  over  the  1969 
levels  of  obligation  and  adding  on  the  addl- 
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tlonal  monies  called  for  by  the  President  for 
Special  Emphasis  Programs,  the  AAMC  rec- 
ommends a  figure  of  $1,190,351,000  for  bio- 
medical research  programs  carried  on  by  the 
research  institutes  for  fiscal  1971.  It  is  our 
conclusion  that  this  figure  is  a  bare  mini- 
mum to  pay  for  the  same  level  of  research 
activity  as  prevailed  in  1969  plus  the  special 
programs  proposed  by  the  President;  In  other 
words,  the  difference  between  the  President's 
budget  for  the  Research  Institutes  and  our 
recommendation  is  S154.803.0OO. 

For  Health  Manpouer.  the  Administra- 
tion has  requested  8242.234.000.  This  figure 
means  a  $3,000,000  cut  in  loans  for  medical 
and  dental  students  and  would  provide  less 
than  70  percent  of  the  monies  authorized  for 
institutional  support  both  In  basic  improve- 
ment and  special  project  grants  for  our 
medical,  dental,  and  other  health  profes- 
sions schools.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  61 
out  of  our  107  medical  schools  have  had  to 
file  applications  on  the  basis  of  financial  dis- 
tress for  special  projects  grants.  The  AAMC 
recommendation  for  health  manpower,  which 
calls  for  the  full  statutory  authorization  in 
all  categories  in  order  to  close  the  health 
manpower  gap  and  alleviate  the  acute  finan- 
cial crisis  now  being  faced  by  the  health 
professions  schools,  is  $402,188,000  or  an  in- 
crease of  $159,954,000  over  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  In  some  cases,  such  as  student 
assistance,  our  recommendation  of  the  full 
$35,000,000  authorization  for  loans  will  still 
leave  us  $8,300,000  shy  of  the  total  in  pend- 
ing loan  applications  Of  the  $159,954,000 
difl:^rence  cited  above.  $79,150,000  represents 
programs  directly  supportive  of  medical  and 
dental  education. 

Construction  Assistance  which  provides  the 
money  essential  for  the  expansion  of  our 
education  plants  in  the  health  professions, 
is  once  again  an  area  where  the  Administra- 
tion budget  Is  totally  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  The  Administration's  budget  of 
$126,100,000  in  construction  omits  to  budget 
a  single  penny  for  health  research  facilities 
or  medical  libraries  construction.  The  AAMC 
recommendation  of  $321,000,000  for  con- 
struction assistance  representing  an  Increase 
cf  $194,900,000  over  the  Administraticn  fig- 
ure, is  the  minimum  amount  required  to 
meet  immediate  needs  frr  construction 
assistance  m  this  area  There  is  at  present 
$600,000,000  worth  of  approved  but  unfunded 
applications  for  the  construction  of  medi- 
cal and  dental  teaching  facilities.  Out  of  the 
$194,900,000  increase  over  the  President's 
construction  budget.  ?147.900.000  rep- 
sents  programs  directly  supportive  of  con- 
struction for  medical  and  dental  education 
and  research. 

In  summary,  the  total  AAMC  recommen- 
dation for  NIH  prosrams  in  fiscal  1971  is 
$2  071  707  000  or  $529,668,000  over  the  Ad- 
minlstrations  figure  of  $1,542,039,000.  These 
Increases  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Program— Increase  over  the  President  s 

budget 

I.    Research ^l^'*' S"^,  000 

II  Health  Manpower 159.954,000 

A.    Institutional    Support..-     107.034.000 
B    Student   Assistance 52.920.000 

III  Construction   Assistance..     194.900.000 
IV.  Others    20.011,000 

Total    529.668.000 

Subtotal     (Medical    and 

Dental    only) 381,853.000 


The  respective  totals  are: 

AAMC  Recommendation..     2.071.707.000 
Administration    Request..     1.542.039,000 
The       respective       subtotals 
I  medical  and  dental  only ) 
are: 
AAMC   Recommendation..     1.676.151.000 
AdnUnlstratlon    Request..     1,294.298,000 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRESIDENT'S  NIH  BUDGET  AND  AAMC  RECOMMENDATIONS,  FISCAL  1971 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollars! 


Mly  9,  1970 


NIH  ptogfjms 


President  s 

Iscal      proposed  Itscal  Difference  AAMC 

y«a^l970              year  1971  between  (sea!  year  1971 

sppropriattons                  budget  columns  1  and  2  recommendations 


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Increase 

(column 

4  minus 

column  2) 

(5) 


Actual 

fiscal  year  1969 

spending 

(6) 


Research  .nstitutes 

Biologies  stjndards 

Njtional  Csncer  Institute 

National  Hea't  and  Lung  Institute   . .   

National  Institute  ol  Dental  Research  

National  lnstit;jte  0*  Arthrit'S  and  Metabolic  Diseases   

National  Institute  ol  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke 

National  Institute  ol  Allergy  and  Inlectious  Diseases 

National  Institute  ot  General  Medical  Sciences   __ 

National  Institute  ol  Child  Health  and  Human  Development,   

National  [(?  Institute      

Natiana  Inst  tjte  ol  Environmental  Health  Scie^'cps 

General  Health  Services 

lohn  i   Fogarty  International  Center  lot  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sciences 


8.441 
181  332 
161  U49 
28.860 
132.091 
%  320 
98  231 
148  309 
74.  M3 
23.892 
17,730 


8.640 

202.  383 

171.747 

34, 563 

132. 152 

%.9'2 

99,219 

148,376 

93,303 

25.686 

19.843 


+  199 

+  21,051 

+  10,698 

-r5,703 

+61 

-4-652 

+988 

-57 

-18,760 

^1,794 

+2,113 


Total  reseaich  . 

Health  manpooer 

1    Inst.tut'Oiai  support 

(a)  Medical,  dentil  and  lelated 

(b)  Nurinj 

(c)  Public  health 

(d)  Allied  health  professions 

Subtotal  ... 
2.  Student  assistance 

(a)  Trameeships 

(t)  OiiKt  mans 

(1)  Medical  dental  etc 

(2)  Nursing 

Subtotal.. 

(c)  Scholarships 

(1)  Medical  dental  etc 

(2)  Nuising 


-287 
+61,799 


9.052 

226.514 

193,718 

39.  026 

157.888 

117.197 

114  918 

179.  588 

99.173 

26.306 

22.048 

931 

3.992 

11.190,351 


412 

24.131 
21,971 

4  463 
25  736 
20,  225 
15,699 
31,212 

5.870 
620 

2.205 
931 

1,328 

m.  803 


8.057 

181.660 

161.373 

29,571 

140.520 

104.305 

102, 276 

159,833 

71,087 

21.632 

17.842 

828 

3,553 


1,  002.  537 


101,400 
7.000 
9.471 
10.988 

128. 859 

20, 670 


15.000 
9.610 

24.810 


113.550 
11,000 
9.071 
14.245 

147.  %6 

22. 270 

12.000 
9.610 

21.610 


+  12.260 

+4.000 

-400 

+  3.257 


+J19, 107 
+1,600 


-3.000 


-3,000 


168, OPO 
40.  000 
12.000 
35.000 

255.  000 

39,000 


35.000 

21,000 

56.000 


54.350 

29,  000 

2,929 

20,755 

107. 034 

16.730 


23.  000 
11,390 


34.390 


SubtoUl 


15.541 
7,178 

22,719 


IS.  ooo 

17.000 
32,000 


-541 
+9.822 

+9,281 


Subtotal  student  assistance 

3  Manpooci  requirements  utilization  and  program  management 

Total  heal, h  manpower 
Health  Education  Loan  Funds  Sales  insufficiencies  and  mietesl  losses 

Dental  health 

Research  resourctj 

Construclon  ol  health,  educational,  research  and  library  ticilitles: 
1    (a)  Medical  and  related 

(b)  Dental  

?    Nursing  and  allied  health 

}    Health  research  iKillies  

4  Libiary  

Total  construction  

National  Libraiy  of  Medicine 

Buildings  and  facilities  .   .   . 

Office  oT  the  Director 

Scientific  activ  ties  overseas  (special  foreign  cu'rency  program) 

Grand  total.  National  Institutes  ol  Health  


67,999 
16,746 

'2ir6or 

957 
10.824 
62.678 


75.880 
18. 388 


+7.881 
+  1.642 


16  800 
17.000 

33,800 

128.  8M" 
18,388 


1.800 
1.800 


66.000 
7.000 
9.471 

10,975 

93,446 

20.  523 


15.000 
9.610 

24,610 


11.218 

4.783 

16.001 


52.920 


61.134 
15.470 


242. 334 
3.083 
10.954 
63.701 


-28,630 

-+2.  126 

+  130 

+  1.023 


402,  188 

3.083 

10.994 

73,044 


159.954 


9.343 


170.  C50 

U58 

8.750 

65,009 


94.  500 

23.600 

8.000 


94.  500 

23.600 

8.000 


180,  000 
45,000 
55.000 
30.000 
11,000 


85,  500 
21,400 
47,000 
30.000 
11.000 


106,915 

23.158 

21,652 

20,618 

1.250 


126.100 

19  263 
1,615 
7.930 
3.455 


1.420.175 


126.100 
19,  769 

8.206 
32. 444 

1.  542.  039 


+506 

-1.615 

+  276 

+  28.989 

12T.864 


321,000 
23,764 
>6,556 
8,223 
32.  444 

2,071.707 


194.900 

3.995 

>6.656 

17 


173,593 

20,  337 

4,864 

7.318 

30.000 


529, 668 


1,482.625 


1  Fcr  NIH  Ins'itutes  and  Research  Divisions,  these  data  are  the  fiscal  year  1969  actual  spending  i  Jll, 429,000  in  revolving  lunds  lor  health  prolessions  loans  and  J7.300.OCO  in  revolving  funds 

I ncreascd  at  an  annual  rate  ot  6  percent  for  fiscal  year  197 1    in  those  cases  where  'here  are  special  lor  nursing  loans  .ilso  were  available, 

emphasis  proftams.  the  President  s  increase  tor  fiscal  year  1971  over  Ixcal  year  1970  was  added  '  Already  obligated 
to  the  rate  ol  6  percent  and  is  reflected  in  AAMC  recommendations  lor  the  6  affected  institutes 


Backcrovnd  on   SELrcTTD  Dental  Items  in 

PWCAL    1971    HEW    BUOCET 

1     DENTAL  SCHOOL   CONSTRUtrTION 

a.  Authorization  The  Health  Manpower 
Act  authorizes  1225  million  for  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  for  medical,  dentil  and 
other  reUted  schools  of  the  health  pro- 
fessnus 

b  Admtntstration  Request  The  Adminis- 
tration Is  requesting  $118  1  million  of  which 
•23  6  million  (20  jjer  cent)  would  be  allo- 
cated to  dental  schools  This  amount,  plus  a 
cairry-over  of  $2  5  million  would  make  a  total 
of  826  1  million  available  for  dental  schools' 
construction  In  1971. 

c  Need  As  Indicated  in  the  attached  ap- 
pendix. 8130  3  million  will  be  needed  to  fund 
the  federal  share  of  dental  school  applica- 
tions for  construction  grants  in  fiscal  1971 
Including:  $47  1  million  for  applications  that 
currently  are  approved  but  unfunded;  $66  2 
million  expected  this  month;  and  $17  million 
expected  by  November  1  Thus,  there  will  be 
a  sho.tage  of  $1042  million  under  the  Ad- 
mlnlflirations  proposed  budget. 


The  current  fiscal  year  was  the  first  time 
during  the  history  of  this  legislation  that 
federal  matching  money  was  not  available 
for  dental  school  construction  projects  that 
were.  In  all  other  aspects,  ready  to  proceed. 
That  Is  to  say,  the  surveys  were  done,  the 
plans  drawn,  the  construction  bids  let.  the 
non-federal  money  available,  the  project  ap- 
proved on  all  levels,  but  the  federal  money 
not  forthcoming  On  the  basis  of  the  Ad- 
ministration request,  this  situation  will  be- 
come markedly  worse  In  fiscal  1971.  It  will 
almost  certainly  start  a  chain-reaction 
whereby  construction  bids  will  expire  and  be 
revised  upwards  for  resubmission,  meaning 
changes  in  plans  and  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  the  non-federal  source  In  order  to 
request  an  Increase  in  its  share.  This  is  hap- 
pening at  a  time  when  the  pressure  for  den- 
tal care  is  heavier  than  any  time  In  history, 
when  the  ratio  of  dentist  to  population  has 
worsened  in  the  past  two  decades  from 
1 : 1.677  to  some  1  2.100  and  when  the  current 
dentist  shortage  In  the  United  States  stands 
at  about  20.0<X) 


2.   INSTITUTIONAL   AND  SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS 
TO  DENTAL  SCHOOLS 

a.  j4ut7iort2ofion.-  $168  million  Is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1971  for  medical,  dental  and 
other  health  profession  schools. 

b.  Administration  Request:  The  Adminis- 
tration Is  requesting  $113.6  million. 

c.  Need:  Two  dental  schools  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors,  permanently,  one 
in  Missouri  and  one  in  Louisiana,  and  at  least 
six  others  may  well  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
The  cumulative  operating  deficit  of  the  na- 
tion's 53  existing  dental  schools  Is  estimated 
at  some  $45  million.  The  basic  and  special 
institutional  grants  are  essential  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  many  dental  schools.  Addition- 
ally, several  dental  schools  have  expanded 
their  facilities  and  Increased  their  enroll- 
ments partially  on  the  basis  of  the  Increased 
institutional  support  promised  In  the  Health 
Manpower  Act.  Under  the  President's  budget, 
this  promise  cannot  be  kept. 

3.    LOANS     TOR    DENTAL    STUDENTS 

a.  Authorization:  $35  million  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  1971  for  loans  to  medical,  dental  and 
Other  health  professions  students. 


\ 
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b.  Administration  Request:  The  Adminis- 
tration has  requested  $12  million. 

c.  Need:  The  dental  schools  of  the  nation 
have  requested  about  $10.6  million  in  stu- 
dent loan  funds  for  fiscal  1971.  Under  the 
Administration's  proposed  budget  only  $2.6 
million  or  25  4  per  cent  can  be  allocated.  In 
fiscal  1969.  6.375  dental  students  received 
student  loans.  Under  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  1971  only  2.163  students  will  be  able 
to  receive  such  assistance. 

Dental  education  is  lengthy  and  expensive. 
The  average  yearly  cost  to  each  student  is 
estimated  at  $5,500.  This  sum  is  In  addition 
to  the  costs  of  the  four  years  of  undergradu- 
ate education  that  most  dental  students  have 
had.  Of  all  health  school  students  receiving 
loans  In  fiscal  1969,  68  per  cent  came  from 
families  with  an  annual  Income  of  $9,999  or 
less  including  34  per  cent  who  came  from 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000.  In 
the  case  of  scholarships,  the  comparable  fig- 
ures were  80  per  cent  and  38  per  cent.  With- 
out continued  loan  and  scholarship  assist- 
ance, the  doors  of  the  health  professions 
schools  win  be  closed  to  many  of  those  stu- 
dents. Ongoing  efforts  of  health  professions 
schools  to  recruit  and  support  students  from 
especially  disadvantaged  families  similarly 
will  be  stymied. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  even  if  amended  as  proposed 
by  the  Administration,  is  not  designed  to 
rrieet  the  needs  of  health  professions  stu- 
dents. Its  ceiling  is  unrealistically  low  and 
the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market  to- 
gether with  prevailing  high  interest  rates 
combine  to  make  It  an  undependable  source 
of  support  in  many  areas  of  the  cotmtry. 

4.    DENTAL    RESEARCH     (NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF 
DENTAL    RESEARCH) 

a.  Authorization:  Open  (FY  1970  appropri- 
ation $28.6  million.) 

b.  Administration  Request:  $34.56  million. 

c.  Need:  On  the  face  of  it.  the  fiscal  1971 
request  Is  a  substantial  Increase,  some  22 
per  cent,  over  the  final  fiscal  1970  figure  of 
$28  million.  Three  pieces  of  background  In- 
formation, however,  put  this  In  truer  per- 
spective. First,  through  NIDR's  fiscal  1970 
budget  was  $28  million,  so  too  was  its  fiscal 
1967  budget.  Since  fiscal  1967.  the  Institute 
has  suffered  a  number  of  unfavorable  ac- 
tions. Including  two  successive  years  of 
significant  reductions.  The  present  Presi- 
dential request,  then,  can  be  said  to  average 
out  to  an  annual  Increase  of  barely  5  per 
cent  since  fiscal  1967.  Second,  the  non-fatal 
character  of  dental  disease  and  Its  conse- 
quent lack  of  drama  restricts  the  attractive- 
ness to  private  sources  of  dental  research 
supfwrt;    consequently,   as  much   as  $8  out 
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of  every  $10  available  for  dental  research 
in  the  United  States  is  said  to  come  from 
NIDR.  Third,  most  of  the  Increase  suggested 
for  fiscal  1971  is  earmarked  for  one  aspect 
of  the  Institute's  program,  dental  caries  re- 
search. Nearly  all  other  aspects  of  the  over- 
all program  once  again  suffer  reductions. 
Compared  with  fiscal  1969,  for  example,  funds 
available  in  fiscal  1971  will  support  14  per 
cent  fewer  research  grants,  32  per  cent  fewer 
fellowships  and  13  per  cent  fewer  training 
grants.  This  will  invariably  mean  a  slighting 
of  such  research  as  that  on  periodontal  dis- 
ease, oral  cancer  and  cleft  lip  and  palate.  It 
will  mean  as  well,  a  reduced  flow  of  qualified 
teacher-researchers  to  fill  vacancies  in  exist- 
ing dental  schools  or  staff  new  and  expanded 
schools.  At  least  $2.7  mUUon  should  be  added 
to  the  Administration  request. 

5.    DIVISION   OF   DENTAL    HEALTH     (NIH) 

a.  Authorization:  Open. 

b.  Administration  Request:  $10.9  million. 

c.  Need:  There  are  few  HEW  agencies.  If 
any.  charged  with  so  wide  a  range  of  duties 
as  is  the  Division.  Because  it  is  the  sole 
federal  dental  agency  specifically  concerned 
with  dental  public  health.  It  has  current  re- 
sponsibilities ranging  from  applied  research, 
expanded  use  of  dental  auxiliary  personnel 
and  liaison  with  OEO  to  exploration  of  con- 
tinuing education  mechanisms,  experimental 
programs  on  rural  dental  care  and  methods 
of  dental  prepayment. 

From  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  the  Division 
has  been  on  dead  center  for  years.  In  fiscal 
1967,  Its  budget  was  $9.2  million.  The  budget 
being  asked  for  fiscal  1971  will  give  it  barely 
ten  p>er  cent  more  money  than  It  had  four 
years  ago.  It  U  not  possible  for  the  Division 
to  adequately  discharge  its  wide  range  of 
duties  under  such  unreasonably  stringent 
restraint.  A  budget  of  $13  million  for  fiscal 
1971  is  suggested. 

6.  PILOT  DENTAL  CARE  PROJECTTS  FOR  NEEDY 
CHILDREN  (SECTION  510.  TITLE  V,  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY   ACT) 

a.  Authorization:  Open. 

b.  Administration  Request:  None. 

c.  Need:  Dental  disease  being  endemic, 
the  dental  profession  has  long  urged  a  pre- 
ventive program  for  children  as  being  the 
soundest  and  most  economical  approach  to 
ultimate  control  of  dental  disease.  Section 
510  of  Title  V  was  enacted  into  law  in  late 
1967  as  a  first  step  toward  shifting  em- 
phasis of  governmental  programs  In  this 
direction.  In  the  process  of  giving  badly 
needed  care  to  poor  children,  the  Section 
authorizes  pilot  projects  that  wotUd  experi- 
ment with  various  ways  of  doing  this,  in 
differing  urban  and  rural  settings,  in  order 
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to  Identify  those  delivery  and  administrative 
methods  that  hold  most  promise.  The  proj- 
ects have  never  begun.  While  they  have  been 
ignored,  dental  care  spending  under  Medi- 
caid has  mounted  to  an  annual  level  above 
$200  million.  Much  of  this  money  goes  to 
repair  damage  that  would  have  never  oc- 
curred had  there  been  a  sound  children's 
program   established 

■When  the  Section  was  first  being  consid- 
ered. It  was  estimated  that  $5  million  would 
be  needed  in  the  first  year.  Today,  more  than 
three  years  later,  that  figure  Is  too  low  and 
$7  million  would  be  more  realistic.  The  au- 
thority for  the  program  will  expire  In  1972. 
Dental  school  ccnstrvction  applicatior.s 
[fiscal  year  1971) 
(Approved  but  unfunded] 
Institution: 

University       of       Minnesota 
(Minneapolis)  (Donald 

Praser)       $16,900,000 

New     York     University     (All 

NYC    Congressmen) 16,200.000 

State     U.     of     NY.      (Stony 

Brook)    (Otis  Pike) 

Meharry.    Phase     I.     (Nash- 
ville)   (Richard  Fulton)  .- 
Crelghton    (Omaha)     (Glenn 

Cunningham)     

Iowa      (Iowa      City)       (Fred 

Schwengel)    

New     Jersey     (Jersey     City) 
(Cornelius    Gallagher) 


4.200.000 


900.  000 


6.  500,  000 


400.  000 


2,000.000 


Total     47,100.000 


To  be  submitted  In  July 
Colorado     (Denver)      (Byron 

Rogers)    10,200.000 

Oklahoma    (Oklahoma  City) 

(John   Jarman) 12.000.000 

Texas  (San  Antonio)    (Clark 

Fisher)    (Henry  Gonzalez)        16,000.000 
Texas      (Houston)       (Robert 

Casey)    1.000.000 

Illinois  (Edwardsvllle)   (Mel- 

vin    Price) 7.000,000 

California     (San    Francisco) 

(Phillip  Burton) 20.000.000 

Total --- --       66,200.000 

To  Be  Submitted  In  November 
Meharry.    Phase    II.    (Nash- 


ville) Richard  Fulton) --- 
New   York    (Buffalo)     (Rich- 
ard McCarthy) 


Total 


2,000.000 
15.  000.  000 


17,000.000 


Grand  total 13.300.000 


Type  ot  school 


Participating  schools 
1969  1970 


1971 


Enrollment  ol  participating  schools 
1969  1970  '1971 


Number  ol  students  assisted 
1969  11970  U971 


Percent  of  students  assisted 
1969  '1970  11971 


Medical 

Dental.    .   

Osteopathjf 

Optometry 

Pharmacy -. 

Podiatry . 

Veterinarian  medicine. 

Total...  - 


98 
50 

5 
10 
SI 

3 
14 

231 


100 
52 

6 
11 
53 

3 
18 

243 


102 

35  117 

36.814 

38.240 

12.808 

6  980 

6  191 

52 

14.833 

15.708 

15,980 

6.375 

2.910 

2.163 

6 

1  876 

1  959 

2.026 

1.050 

425 

287 

11 

2  243 

2.536 

2.600 

853 

480 

359 

60 

10,  907 

13.021 

14,700 

2  541 

2  325 

1  789 

4 

643 

722 

960 

303 

150 

113 

18 

3.774 

4. 895 

5.015 

1.075 

785 

600 

253 


69.393_       75  6^5  79.520 

Amount  needed  (actually  requested ) 


25.005 


14.055 


10  5C2 


36 
43 
56 
38 
23 
47 
28 

36 


19 

19 
22 
19 
18 
21 
16 


19 


14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 

13 


Type  of  school 


Fiscal  year  1969  Fiscal  year  1970         Fiscal  year  1971  i  Fiscal  year  1969 


Amounts  allocated 
Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  yeai  1971 ' 


Medicine. 

Dental 

Osteopathy.. 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Podiatry 

Veterinarian  medicine. 


J19.  030.  340 
9,985.220 
2,  111  095 
1  354,675 
2.054.645 
461,711 
1.581.655 


$22  113  875 
10.850,955 
2.260,479 
1.573.110 
2.356,458 
480  274 
1.703,333 


Total 

Appropriation  

Revolving  fund-. 

Fiscal  1971  authorization. 


36.589,341 


41.338,486 


J23.448.  899 
10.604.750 
1.823.954 
1.827.756 
3.221.560 
659,774 
1.795.110 

43.381.803 


J14.240  7?6 

6.777  734 

892.  880 

883.332 

2.019,517 

306  C34 

1.308.77? 

26.429.000 
(15.000.000) 
(11,429.000) 


$8  442  212 
3  584  393 
452  6^0 
551  392 
1  781.149 
166.824 
921.380 

15  900.000 
(15  000,  000) 
(900. 000) 


$6  339.  000 
2  689,000 
339  000 
416  000 
1.380  000 
12b  OOO 
711.000 

12,000.000 
(12.000  000) 

0 
35.  000. COO 


>  Estimated. 

1  President's  budget. 


Source:  American  Dental  Association.  Washington  office 
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Fact  Sheet 

(Br  Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health 

Professions ) 

Three  years  ago  there  were  thirteen  colleges 
and  universities  which  had  made  a  commlt- 
nien:  to  allied  health  education  by  estab- 
lishing schools,  colleges  and  divisions.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act  of  1966.  there  are  now  70 
such  administrative  structures,  many  of 
which  have  not  been  able  to  develop  antici- 
pated programs  t>ecause  the  Act  hsis  not  pro- 
vided adequate  funding.  Under  the  present 
program,  only  21  (9  baccalaureate  and  12  as- 
.-^ociate  degree  programs)  out  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  current  personnel)  are 
funded  at  the  present  time.  Out  of  the  302 
institutii^ns  which  are  receiving  training 
grants  funds,  only  six  have  received  any  con- 
struction funds,  of  which  only  two  of  these 
grants  are  of  a  significant  amount  to  make 
an  impact  on  the  increase  of  student  enroll- 
ment in  the  program.  Only  one  Is  under  con- 
struction. 

Although  the  authorizations  Increased 
slightly  each  year  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Ac:,  the  gap  between  the  authorizations  and 
appropriations  has  also  increased.  On  a  per- 
centage basis  the  basic  improvement  funding 
has  decreased  from  96":  of  the  statutory 
formulas  in  fiscal  year  1963.  to  65':  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  For  example,  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  the  de- 
crease from  1967-68  to  1970-71  was  from 
$92,965  to  $81,066.  This  percentage  decrease 
existed  in  all  of  the  302  programs  funded. 
Commitments  to  staiT  and  programmnig  is 
impossible    with  this  procedure  of  funding. 

The  present  appropriation  for  Educational 
Improvement  Grants  is  .$9,750,000  agaiiLst  an 
authorization  of  $20,000,000.  This  supports 
23.000  students.  If  the  full  amount  of  the  au- 
thorizations were  available,  the  Department 
would  have  two  options:  la)  follow  present 
law  and  regulation  of  granting  the  money  by 
present  formula  which  would  spread  the  svip- 
p>ort  very  thin,  and  result  in  very  few  addi- 
tional students;  or  ibi  use  the  increase  over 
the  present  level  of  support  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  students  enrolled  by 
making  grants  to  programs  that  have  demon- 
strated a  capacity  to  increase  student  en- 
rollment, and  are  willing  to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  increase  present  enrollment  at  least 
10';  ,  The  impact  of  the  Act,  with  all  its  limi- 
tations is  very  impressive — students  enrolled 
Increased  from  12.000  In  1967  to  23.000  la-t 
year. 

Four  hundred  eight  students  are  In  leader- 
ship training  for  allied  health  personnel. 
These  are  for  teachers,  chairman  of  depar'- 
ments.  deans,  and  directors  of  programs  In 
Junior  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities.  The 
a'.ithorization  was  for  five  million  dollars  but 
the  appropriation  was  for  only  one  and  one 
half  million.  The  strength  of  training  pro- 
gram=  will  depend  upon  such  leadership  per- 
sonnel With  the  full  appropriation  of  five 
million  dollars  we  could  have  1.300  students 
preparing  for  such  key  positions. 

Developmental  grants  are  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  curricula  for  training  new  types 
of  allied  health  per.5onneI.  Twenty-six  pro- 
grams were  funded  this  past  year  and  fifteen 
were  approved  but  not  funded.  Many  did  not 
submit  requests  because  of  the  limited  funds 
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available    New  allied   health   p>ersonnel   are 
essential  to  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

The  Public  Health  Service  projects  the  fol- 
lowing deficits  In  allied  health  manpower 
per.-.onnel:  from  227.000  in  1967  to  343.000  In 
1975  The  work  force  In  allied  health  has  al- 
most tripled  since  1950.  Though  manpower 
has  been  attracted  to  these  fields,  there  has 
been  lacking  a  firm  funding  base  for  quality 
training  programs. 


Federal  Funds  for  Nursing  Education, 
July  8.  1970 

I  am  Evelyn  Cohelan.  R  N..  Ed.D..  first 
vice-president  of  the  .^merlcan  Nurses'  As- 
sociation which  is  the  organization  of  200,000 
registered  nurses  in  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Ouam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Our  organization  Is  concerned  with  and 
committed  to  etforts  to  Improve  the  health, 
education  and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens.  The 
gains  made  in  the  programs  which  deal  in- 
timately with  human  welfare  must  be  safe- 
guardcri  with  adequate  appropriations. 

The  Association  Is  in  complete  support  of 
available.  New  allied  health  personnel  are 
lull-funding  for  all  of  the  schools  preparing 
health  manpower.  Our  special  concern  is 
with  appropriations  for  Title  II.  Nurse  Train- 
ing. Health  Manpower  Act  of  l'.)68.  Those  of 
us  preparing  nurse  practitioners,  teachers, 
and  other  leadership  personnel  for  the  field 
are  especially  concerned  about  the  budget 
funding  requests  for  FY  '71.  We  believe  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  to  support  full-fund- 
ing of  the  programs  for  nursing  education. 
When  Nurse  Training  became  Title  II  of 
the  Health  Manpower  Act.  PL.  90-490.  two 
significant  changes  in  the  provisions  have 
created  unusual  problems  in  addition  to  the 
inadequate  appropriations  for  all  sections. 

1  Formula  grants  for  hospital  schools  of 
nur.sing  were  deleted  and  Institutional 
grants  for  all  schools  was  written  into  Sec- 
tion 805.  Special  project  grants  became  Sec- 
tion 806. 

2  Authorization  for  appropriations  for 
these  two  sections  Is  provided  in  Section  808. 
with  the  provision  that  $15  million  of  the 
ceiling  must  be  spent  for  special  projects 
grants.  Thl.s  language  not  only  cuts  otit  the 
funds  that  hospital  schools  could  apply  for. 
but  because  of  the  amount  of  the  funds  re- 
quired for  FY  '70  '71.  no  institutional  grants 
are  available  to  any  school. 

The  other  problems  are  similar  to  those 
experienced  by  eacii  of  the  schools  of  the 
health  professions,  namely  Inadequate  finan- 
cial support  to  meet  needs.  These  are: 

CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

The  Administration  request  for  FY  '71  Is 
$8  million.  At  present  there  are  31  approved 
applications  for  a  total  of  $24,712,677.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  many  letters  of  Intent.  These 
are  usually  based  on  state  or  regional  studies 
of  nursing  needs  and  resources. 

INSTrrUTIONAL    GRANTS 

Tuition  and  fees  do  not  cover  the  costs  of 
educating  a  student.  According  to  a  sampling 
of  schools  of  all  three  types,  costs  over  tui- 
tion, average  $1,000  to  $3,000.  No  money  has 
been  available  becau.se  of  the  langtiage  of  the 
law  and  the  Inadequate  appropriations.  We 
recommend  the  full  $40  million  so  that  both 
Sections  805  and  806  can  be  funded. 


July  9,  1970 


SCHOLARSHIPS   AND    LOANS 

At  least  40 '~o  of  the  total  student  enroll- 
ment requires  financial  help  in  order  to 
attend  school.  Approximately  15^"r  of  the 
total  nursing  enrollments  (over  163.000  stu- 
dents) will  receive  student  assistance 
through  Federally  supported  scholarships 
and  or  loans  in  FY  1971. 

A  precise  dollar  amount  is  not  specifically 
authorized  in  the  legislation  for  the  nursing 
scholarship  program.  The  legislation  does 
contain  a  formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
based  on  enrollments.  The  application  of  this 
legislative  formula  results  In  a  quasi-author- 
izatlon  of  $32  million  in  1970  and  $33  million 
in  1971.  The  amount  requested  by  the  schools 
for  scholtu-shlp  assistance  in  FY  '71  wa.s  ap- 
proximately $27,000,000.  The  President's 
budget  for  1971  requested  $17,000,000.  Initial 
awards  from  fiscal  1971  funds  were  limited 
to  the  1970  appropriation  level  of  $7,178,CK50. 
Any  amounts  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
above  the  $7.2  million  will  be  allotted  to  the 
schools  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  FY  '71  authorization  for  nursing  stu- 
dent loans  is  $21,000,000.  The  Presidents 
budget  requested  $9,610,000.  The  amount  re- 
quested by  schools  was  approximately  $21.- 
110.000.  Consequently,  the  lichools'  requests 
had  to  be  reduced  to  fit  within  the  available 
funds. 

TR.^INLESHIPS 

In  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  nurse 
power  it  is  essential  that  the  supply  of  fac- 
ulty, supervisors,  administrators  and  clinical 
specialists  be  increased.  In  1968  there  were 
16.422  faculty  positions  filled.  With  the  in- 
crease In  baccalaureate  and  community  col- 
lege programs,  and  the  enrollment  p>otential 
for  these  schools,  it  is  estimated  that  by  1975 
there  will  be  a  need  for  45,000  faculty 
positions. 

We  recommend  that  the  Tralneeshlp  Pro- 
gram be  funded  to  the  full  amount  of  $19 
million. 

RESEARCH    GRANTS    AND    RESEARCH    TRAINING 

Appropriations  for  training  grants  for 
nurses  in  research  has  remained  at  the  same 
level,  $700,000,  for  several  years.  This  results 
in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  grants  each 
year,  since  a  grant  must  be  extended  to  a 
grantee  until  their  research  is  completed, 
which  may  be  several  years.  Students  must 
be  supported  for  the  entire  educational  pro- 
gram. If  the  funds  are  all  committed,  no 
new  grants  can  be  made  for  training  in 
research. 

Funds  for  nursing  research  grants  have 
been  reduced  by  $170,000.  a  seemingly  small 
sum  in  relation  to  the  large  sums  expended 
by  our  federal  government,  but  it  could  mean 
for  this  program,  a  lack  of  funding  for  one 
or  more  critically  needed  research  projects. 
Nursing  Is  desperately  in  need  of  trained  re- 
searchers and  for  funds  for  research  to  pursue 
the  quest  for  knowledge  in  the  science  of 
nursing. 

We  recommend  funding  for  research  grants 
at  the  FY  '70  level,  which  Is  $2,625,000:  and 
an  Increase  of  $500,000  for  Special  Fellow- 
ships in  Nurse  Research. 

To  sum  up.  the  authorized  ceilings  for 
each  of  the  Sections  of  Title  II  would  provide 
some  guarantee  that  the  need  for  increasing 
the  nurse  supply  would  be  stimulated. 
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Authoriza- 
tion 


(n  Conslfuctton  grants  to  schools  of  nursing $35,000.  000 

(2)  Scholarships (') 

(3)  Loans 21000,000 

(4)  Special  proiect  grants  for  improvement  in  nurse  ] 

training  _ UO,  000,  000 

(5)  Institutional  grants ...._       I 


Administra- 
tion 
request 


U  000.  000 

17.000  000 

9  610,000 

(11.000.000 

>        11.000 


100  1 
)00  \ 
(0  I 


Need 


K7.  712. 677 

27  000. 000 
21,110,000 

40. 000. 000 


Authoriza- 
tion 


Administra- 
tion 
request 


Need 


(6)  Traineeships  for  professional  nurses $19,000,000  $10,470,000 

(7^  Special  fellowships  in  nurse  research.. (')  650,000 

(8)  Research  training (i)  700,000 

(9)  Research  grants- 0)  2,455,000 


$19,000,000 

1.200,000 


I 


X 


>  Not  available.       >  None. 
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Council  of  Urban  Health  Providers 
The  large  public  hospitals  of  the  country 
are  in  trouble.  And  a  large  part  of  this  trou- 
ble is  health  manpower.  One  only  has  to  look 
at  such  centers  as  Boston  City  Hospital,  D.C. 
General.  Cook  County  General  or  Los  An- 
geles County  to  realize  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  health  manpower  required  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  medical  care  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  largest 
cities.  There  is  not  a  major  municipal  hospi- 
tal system  in  the  county  which  can  meet  the 
service  demands  presently  placed  u|)on  It. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  the  obsolete,  inefficient 
facility;  part  Is  the  financial  limitations  un- 
der which  lax-supported  institutions  have  to 
operate;  and  part — resulting  from  inade- 
quate facilities  and  financial  limitations — 
is  the  lack  of  sufficient  manpower  to  operate 
good  medical  care  programs. 

Yet  these  large  municipal  hospitals  are  a 
major  part  of  the  system  by  which  we  pro- 
duce additional  health  manpower — they  pro- 
vide residencies,  internships,  nurse  training 
and  allied  professional  training.  If  they  fail, 
then  a  basic  health  manpower  resource  fails. 
The  Los  Angeles  County  system  alone  has 
within  it  4200  people  in  training  over  any 
given  year — 1200  residents,  internes  and  med- 
ical students,  2400  nursing  trainees  includ- 
ing 600  in  the  hospital  school  of  nursing,  300 
physical  and  occupational  therapy  students, 
125  radiology  and  medical  technician  train- 
ees, and  200  other  trainees  in  allied  areas 
such  as  speech  pathology,  psychiatric  social 
work,  etc. 

Clearly,  the  training  responsibilities  of  a 
large  municipal  hospital  system  are  crucial 
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to  the  expansion  of  the  health  manpower 
supply,  and  clearly  also,  the  additional  costs 
of  operating  extensive  training  programs 
cannot  be  borne  by  the  patient  population  of 
these  hospitals,  most  of  whom  are  unable  to 
pay  even  that  part  of  the  hospital  bill  di- 
rectly chargeable  to  services. 

Adequate  fundings  of  health  manpower 
programs  are  essential  to  the  survival  of 
urban  public  hospitals  which  today  provide 
about  20  percent  of  all  medical  care  and  are 
the  principal  health  care  providers  In  the 
Inner  cities. 

Fact  Sheet:   Direct  Loans  for  Health 
Professions  STtrDENTS 

Background:  The  U.S.  Is  faced  with  a  crit- 
ical shortage  of  professional  health  man- 
power. More  than  50,000  additional  physi- 
cians are  needed  now.  and  comparable  short- 
ages exist  in  the  other  health  professions. 
The  demand  for  health  professionals  Is  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  supply,  a  situation 
contributed  to  by  the  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid programs. 

To  meet  tlvis  need,  a  program  of  direct 
loans  to  students  of  the  health  professions 
was  established  by  Congress,  taking  effect  in 
1965.  Grants  are  made  to  the  schools  of  the 
health  professions  who  then  loan  the  money 
to  the  students  most  in  need.  Students  of 
the  following  professions  are  eligible;  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  podi- 
atry, pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine.  A 
similar  program  exists  for  nursing  students. 

Problem:  Despite  the  students'  demon- 
strated need  for  and  dependence  on  these 
loan  funds,  the  .Administration  is  requesting 
only  $12,000,000  in  FY   1971   for  students  of 
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medicine,  dentistry,  etc  ,  and  only  $9,610,000 
for  nursing  students.  These  figures  are  far 
below  the  amounts  authorized  by  Congress 
under  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1971      1971  adminis- 

authoiization     tration  budget 


Loan  funds  tor  students  ot 

medicine,  dentistry  etc  $35,000,000       $12.000  000 

Loan  lunds  lor  students  of  „_ 

nursing     21.000.000           9.610  000 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  as  to  the 
need  for  these  loan  funds.  The  table  below 
compares  the  amount  of  funds  requested 
by  the  health  professions  schools  with  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  spent  by  the  Ad- 
ministration: 

Fiscal  year 

1971  funds  Fiscal  yeai 

lequested  1971  adminis- 

by  schools  (ration  budget 


Loan  funds  tor  students  ol 

mecxine  deMistr>,etc      ...  $43  361  8 "3        $12,000,000 

Loan  funds  lor  students  ol  . 

nursng.  27,900.929          9,610,000 


P.oposid  Amendment .  It  is  that  these  two 
progrsims  be  funded  to  the  full  autliorlzatlon 
amounts:  $35,000,000  and  $21,000,000.  This 
amendment  would  result  in  an  Increase  of 
$23,000,000  for  students  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, etc.,  and  an  increase  of  $11,390,000  for 
students  of  nursing,  for  a  total  increase  of 
$34,390,000. 


Fiscal  year— 


1965       1966       1967        1968       1969        1970 


1971 


Fiscal  year— 


1965        1966        1967        1958        1%9        1970         1971 


Medical 7.186      9.475  11.303 

Denial   3,367      4,472  5,530 

Osteopathy 614         725  937 

Optometry 387          564  656 

Pharmacy 1  584 

Podiatry 158 

Veterinary  medicine 

Total 11.554    15.237    20,168 


12.  •••84 

12.808 

5.980 

5,191 

5,944 

6,375 

2.910 

2,163 

977 

1  05r 

425 

287 

745 

853 

480 

359 

2.105 

2.541 

2,325 

1,789 

211 

303 

150 

113 

797 

1,075 

785 

600 

PERCENT  OF  STUDENTS  ASSISTED 


23,263    25.  OOS    14,055      10.502 


Medicai 23           30  34 

Den'al 26            33  40 

OUeopathy 37            42  53 

Optometry 27            38  33 

Pharmacy ,. ]^ 

Podiatry  *' 

Veterinary  medicine - - 

Total  24            31  34 
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36 
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DHEW  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PROGRAM  FUNDING,  FISCAL  YEARS  1%9-71.  INCLUSIVE 


Fiscal  yeai  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Authorized        Appropriated 


Authorized        Appropriated 


Authorized     Budget  request 


Difference 


Institutional  support: 

Medical,  dental,  related 

Nunmg  .         

Public  Health 

Allied  health     

Student  assistance: 

Traineeships    

Direct  loans: 

Medical,  dental,  lelated. . 

Nursing.- 

Scholarships 

Medical,  dental,  related 

Nursing.-  

Manpower  requirements,  utilization,  and  program  management. 

Health  education  loan  fund  (interest) 

Dental  health-.  .   - 

Construction: 

Medical,  dental,  related 

NursinP   .     

Allied  health  

Medical  libraries       

Health  research  facilities 


$80.  000.  OOC 
14  000,  000 
16,000,000 
20,  000,  000 

$66.  000.  000 

7.  000  000 

9  471.000 

10.975,000 

25,  500.  000 

20,  670,  000 

26.  500.  000 
30  900,  000 

15.000,000 
9,610,000 

(■) 
<') 
(') 
(-) 
0) 

11.219,000 

6,  500,  000 

15,641,000 

200,  000 

10,185,000 

160,  000,  COO 
25  000,  000 
13.500,000 
10.000,000  .- 
93  300.  000 

75.  000.  OOO 
8.  000.  000 
1.800.  OCO 

"■"8,400.006 

Total. 


$117  000  000  $105  000,000  $168,000,000 

35  COO  000  8.  400.  000  40,  000.  000 

15  5O0  000  10  071.000  23,000,000 

24  500,000  11,587,000  (') 

30,000,000  20,670.000  0) 

35  000  000  23  781.000  35. 000  OOQ 

20  000  OOC  16,360,000  21,  OOC  000 

(:)  15.541,000  (=) 

(.)  7,178  000  <=) 

(2)  16  771.000  (=) 

(;)  957, 000  (') 

(:)  U  722,000  (•) 

170  000  000  118  100.000  225,000,000 

26'  000  000  8,  000,  000  35,  000.  000 

10.  003.  OOC  (') 

10  000,000    .   11.000,000 

20000,000   30,000,000 


$113  650,000  $54,350,000 

11  000.000  29.000,000 
9  071,000  13  929  000 

14. 245,  000  (') 

22, 270, 000  (I) 

12  000,000     23.000,000 
9.510,000     11,390.000 

15  000,000 

17.000.  000 

18,388  000  

3.083  000  

10.954.000  

118  100  000     106.900,000 
8   000,  000     27.  000.  000 

11  000,  000 
;;.;']-.'-.".'.'"     30.000.000 

""  206,  569.  OOO 


1  Legislation  pending. 
-Open 
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OUR  ELECTRIC  POWER  CRISIS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OP    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  electric 
power  crisis  our  country  faces.  Our  Na- 
tion is  thereatened  by  the  increasing  pos- 
sibility of  brownouts  and  blackouts,  by 
soaring  electrical  rates — especially  in  the 
New  England  region — and  by  the  pollu- 
tion caused  by  present  power  facilities. 
It  Is  imperative  that  Congress  respond  to 
this  potentially  catastrophic  dilemma. 

In  my  opinion  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  and  other  hydroelectric  projects 
are  a  viable  solution  to  the  power  prob- 
lem. The  recent  defeat  in  the  House  of 
appropriations  for  further  preconstruc- 
tion  plarming  of  this  project  was  indeed 
disheartening.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate opponents  suggested  nuclear  power 
as  a  more  economical  and  quicker  solu- 
tion to  the  power  shortage.  Although  I 
share  the  hope  that  nuclear  power  may 
some  day  help  alleviate  the  shortage,  at 
the  present  time  such  a  source  of  power 
is  fraught  with  diCQculties.  For  example, 
I  have  noticed  a  number  of  serious  ques- 
tions raised  concerning  the  safety  of  the 
nuclear  power  industry;  the  problems 
associated  with  guidelines  limiting  the 
radiation  exposure  to  man  and  regulat- 
ing the  radioactive  release  from  nuclear 
power  installations  seem  to  be  numerous. 

Generally  speaking,  the  problem  re- 
lates to  the  release  of  radionuclides  by 
power  reactors  and  their  eventual  ac- 
cumulation in  biological  organisms  that 
form  man's  food  base.  A  study  conducted 
by  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Tamplin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  demonstrates  the 
absolute  and  essential  need  for  the  nu- 
clear power  industry  to  be  designed  and 
operated  so  as  to  approach  the  absolute 
containment  of  the  radioactivity  within 
the  reactors  and  fuel  reprocessing  fa- 
cilities. 

A  section  of  Dr.  Tamplin  s  study,  which 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record,  relates 
some  startling  aspects  about  primary  ra- 
diation exposure  guidelines.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  find  this  inclusion  re- 
sourceful and  will  induce  them  to  vote 
for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  in  the 
near  future  when  it  comes  back  to  the 
House  after  conference  with  the  other 
body.  Also.  I  urge  support  of  all  other 
approved  hydroelectric  projects.  They 
provide  a  nonpoUuting  source  of  needed 
power. 

The  study  follows: 

The  "Primabt"  Radiation  Exposu«« 
ouideunes 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  most  criti- 
cal factor  related  to  the  day  to  day  operations 
of  the  nuclear  power  Industry.  This  is  the 
primary  standard  that  should  be  applied  to 
all  aspects  of  the  atomic  energy  Industry. 
This  primary  standard  Is  the  dosage  which 
should  be  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  average 
Individual  In  the  population  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  this  Industry.  Once  we  have 
arrived  at  an  acceptable  dosage  to  the  pop- 
ulatlon-at-Iarge,  or  to  the  most  critical  In- 
dividual within  the  population,  we  can  then 
proceed  from  this  number  and  calculate 
backwards  to  determine  the  amount  of  radio- 
activity that  can  be  released  by  the  reeu:tor8 
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Into  the  environment  without  exceeding  this 
primary  dosage  limitation.  The  present  guide- 
lines which  are  set  forth  by  the  Federal  Ra- 
diation Council  and  adopted  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  In  Title  10  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  are  that  the  average 
dosage  deliverable  to  the  populatloD-at-large 
Is  170  mllUrem  per  year.  The  other  standard 
Is  that  the  limiting  dosage  deliverable  to  an 
Individual  Is  500  mllUrem  per  year.  It  Is  also 
stated  In  the  Federal  Radiation  Council 
Guidelines  that  the  dosage  should  be  kept  as 
far  below  this  Umlt  as  Is  practicable.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  acting  In  what  I  would  say  Is  a  re- 
sponsible manner,  built  extra  safety  Into 
the  reactors.  Their  design  objectives  have 
been  to  limit  the  exposure  of  the  public  to 
something  less  than  10  mllllrem  per  year. 
That  Is,  less  than  0.1  of  the  allowable  guide- 
line. 

But  the  point  Is  that  there  Is  no  solid  basis 
for  believing  that  the  170  mllllrem  per  year 
guideline  Is  safe.  In  fact,  the  scientific  evi- 
dence, devoid  of  opinion,  suggests  that.  If  the 
United  States  population  were  exposed  to  this 
dose  rate,  the  result  could  be  some  17.000 
additional  cancer  deaths  each  year.  This  Is 
more  deaths  each  year  than  resulted  from  the 
worst  year  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  17.000 
deaths  are  estimated  even  without  any  con- 
sideration of  genetic  effects.  Genetic  effects 
would  be  expected  to  be  even  worse  than  this. 
The  power  Industry  must  realize  that  their 
design  objectives  do  not  necessarily  contain 
a  margin  of  safety.  In  fact.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  dosage  to  the  publlc-at-large  be  kept  at 
or  below  their  design  objectives. 
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COMPUTERIZED  BILLING:  A  THREAT 
TO  THE  DOMESTIC  TRANQUIL- 
LITY 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wediiesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  comment  upon  recent  develop- 
ments related  to  my  two  bills  H.R.  16266 
and  16267.  When  I  introduced  those  bills 
on  March  3,  1970, 1  said: 

To  put  It  bluntly,  private  industry  now 
seems  to  treat  many  of  Its  customers  the 
way  militants  claim  the  Elstabllshment  treats 
our  citizens  It  seems  from  the  thousands 
of  complaints  that  have  reached  public  at- 
tention, that  some  completely  automated 
firms  are  deliberately  trying  to  destroy  the 
future  of  the  computer. 

On  May  31,  the  Parade  supplement  to 
Sunday  newspapers  around  the  country, 
published  an  article  entitled,  "The  Revolt 
Against  Computerized  Billing,"  which 
commented  favorably  on  my  two  bills. 
Since  that  article,  my  office  has  been  lit- 
erally deluged  with  letters  pointing  out 
how  fimdamentally  correct  were  my 
statements  of  March  3.  Just  this  morn- 
ing, a  Navy  commander  stationed  at  the 
Pentaston  called  to  say  that  he  had  been 
involved  in  a  running  battle  with  a  credit 
card  firm  and  that  in  6  months  he  had 
yet  to  be  able  to  reach  a  responsible 
human  being  in  the  organization. 

The  worst  example  is  a  letter  from  an 
automated  bill  collecting  service.  I  repro- 
duce part  of  it  below : 

Dear  Sm  Madam:  Since  our  first  reminder 
has  not  produced  a  response  from  you,  we 
must  conclude  that  you  are  not  concerned 
with  the  Importance  of  computerized  credit 
Information. 


The  Information  we  have  gathered  will 
now  be  av.tllable  on  a  nationwide  basis  to 
all  banks,  retail  and  commercial  establish- 
ments and  credit  card  organizations.  This 
(slcj  data  may  also  include  other  debts 
uncovered  by  our  computers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "other  debts  uncovered 
by  our  computers"  may  mean  either 
debts  which  are  not  on  file  with  this  firm 
or,  worse  yet,  may  mean  that  its  com- 
puter may  unearth  new  debts  for  this 
hapless  consumer.  The  man  who  sent  me 
this  firm's  incredibly  arrogant  demand 
states  that  he  tried  for  months  to  con- 
vince someone  that  he  had  paid  the  debt, 
and  he  sent  them  canceled  checks  to 
prove  it.  This  man  now  knows  all  too  well 
the  importance  of  computerized  credit 
information. 

My  two  bills,  which  I  will  reproduce 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  today,  are  an 
attempt  to  transfer  the  responsibility 
from  the  consumer  to  the  firm  which 
nins  the  computers.  But  perhaps  most 
important  to  America's  future,  they  will 
relieve  the  computer  itself  of  the  dread 
responsibility  for  indifference  which  has 
been  placed  upon  It  by  these  large  firms. 
America  desperately  needs  the  computer 
to  grapple  with  our  complexities,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  basic  reasons  behind  my 
bills  is  to  see  that  it  is  not  fatally  tar- 
nished by  current  practices. 

Of  more  immediate  importance,  how- 
ever. Is  to  protect  the  credit  ratings  of 
people  whose  letters  are  Ignored  and 
to  lessen  some  of  the  real  human  misery 
these  billing  practices  are  causing.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  depth  of  that 
outrage  I  will  now  quote  from  several  of 
the  letters  I  have  received. 

A  major  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  writes: 

I  wonder  If  these  people  really  exist.  Or 
are  they  just  names  placed  in  a  computer 
to  create  an  Impression. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Air 
Force  major  Is  perfectly  correct.  Many 
such  large  firms  sign  letters  with  phony 
names,  which  are  merely  computer  codes. 
Should  my  investigation  of  this  matter 
reach  the  stage  of  holding  public  hear- 
ings with  my  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  Privacy  Subcommittee, 
I  intend  to  subpena  these  fictitious  indi- 
viduals. The  Involved  firms  will  probably 
have  to  deliver  their  computers  to  the 
subcommittee  hearing  room. 

A  field  representative  for  a  imlon 
writes : 

I  have  sent  three  (3)  letters  to  Diner's 
Club  asking  that  this  matter  be  corrected. 
As  yet  I've  received  no  satisfaction,  In  fact 
they  have  now  added  late  charges,  to  this 
Improper  charge. 

A  housewife  from  Wichita,  Kans., 
writes: 

The  present  intolerable  situation  either 
will  alienate  customers  completely  or  un- 
fairly destroy  many  Innocent  people's  credit. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforts  toweird  trying  to 
convert  this  Frankenstein  Into  the  useful 
and  convenient  aid  It  should  be. 

A  professor  from  New  Jersey  writes: 

It  finally  dawned  on  me  that  there  must 

be    a    perpetual    office    party    going    on    at 

Diners  Club,  and  that  the  machine  Is  allowed 

to  grind  away  to  pay  these  people's  salaries. 

A  Michigan  machinist  sent  me  a  copy 
of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  a  credit 
card  firm's  collection  manager: 
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It  pleases  me  to  see  that  you  are  concerned 
at  my  bill.  It  would  please  me  even  further 
If  someone  In  your  Collection  Department 
would  be  concerned  about  my  three  pre- 
vious letters. 

A  registered  nurse  from  Texas  writes: 
If  enough  Americans  get  mad  enough  to  go 
"on  the  warpath"  It  might  not  be  good  for 
business,  credit  Industry  or  whatever.  Per- 
sonally we  have  had  several  experiences  In 
recent  years  with  the  computer  (rather,  the 
dumbbells  who  run  the  dumb  adding  ma- 
chines.) 

An  AID  employee  now  in  Vietnam 
writes : 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  such  negligence, 
especially  when  that  negligence  can  so  easily 
result  In  permanent  harm  to  one's  all-im- 
portant credit  rating.  At  this  point,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  regard  my  American  Express 
account  as  a  convenience;  rather.  It  Is  a 
menace  as  long  as  It  Is  so  sloppily  adminis- 
tered. 

A  career  Government  employee  who  is 
concerned  about  the  continuation  of  his 
top-secret  security  clearance,  writes: 

This  Irresponsible  action  has  caused  me 
and  my  family  Intense  mental  anguish  and 
resulted  In  physical  effects  on  my  wife  who 
Is  very  sensitive  to  this  kind  of  accusation. 

Finally,  a  retired  Army  major  in  Ar- 
kansas writes: 

Over  the  years  I  have  maintained  an  ex- 
cellent credit  rating,  and  It  Isn't  always  easy 
nor  without  sacrifice,  but  this  type  of  thing 
can  undo  everything  I  have  managed  to 
attain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  continue  at  a 
length  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  the 
collected  works  of  Dickens.  I  would  hope 
that  the  fact  of  my  two  bills,  and  those 
that  will  be  Introduced  by  others,  would 
compel  these  firms  to  speed  internal  re- 
forms. I  would  hope  that  these  human 
cries  of  rage  would  convince  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  in- 
clude these  two  bills  as  amendments  to 
the  credit  bureau  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration, as  I  recommended  when  I  testi- 
fied on  March  17.  1970. 1  would  hope  that 
letters  on  White  House  stationery  from 
Mrs.  Knauer.  the  President's  Special  Ad- 
viser on  Consumer  Affairs,  could  solve 
individual  problems. 

Frankly,  however,  I  suspect  that  the 
only  thing  that  will  work  to  alleviate  this 
source  of  intense  aggravation  for  our 
citizens  and  preserve  the  future  of  the 
computer,  will  be  for  more  Members  to 
voice  their  concern  and  that  of  their  con- 
stituents. I  appeal  today  to  my  colleagues 
to  join  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  article  in  Parade  and  the 
text  of  H.R.  16266  and  H.R.  16267.  I 
would  only  add  that  every  individual  who 
has  felt  the  full  fury  of  indifferent  com- 
puterized billing  now  has  a  personal 
answer  to  that  often  asked  question:  "If 
I  have  nothing  to  hide,  why  should  I  be 
concerned  about  privacy?" 

The  articles  and  bills  follow: 

(Prom  Parade  magazine.  May  31,  1970] 
The  Revolt  Against  CoMPtrrtRizED  Billing 
(By  James  D.  Snyder  &  Robert  F.  Hlckox) 

A  Chicago  public  relations  man  swears  It 
actually  happened.  A  major  credit  card  com- 
pany sent  him  a  computerized  bill  stating: 
Monthly  charges  .      .  W-OO. 

Naturally,  he  tossed  It  in  the  wastebasket. 
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A  month  later  another  bill  arrived,  stating: 
Balance  from  previous  month  .  .  .  $0.00. 
Please  pay  Immediately  to  avoid  penalty 
charges.  Again,  he  discarded  the  notice  as 
some  weird  mistake. 

The  third  month  rolled  around  and — you 
guessed  It.  Account  in  arrears.  Your  credit 
card  revoked.  Return  full  payment  and  credit 
card  Immediately  or  we  will  be  forced  to 
initiate  legal  action. 

The  man  was  so  angry  he  ripped  up  all  of 
his  credit  cards  on  the  spot.  But  his  prob- 
lems probably  aren't  finished.  If  he  has  a 
phone,  home  mortgage.  Insurance  policy,  de- 
partment store  account,  or  similar  neces- 
sities of  "modern  living,"  chances  are  he'll 
be  subject  to  the  Impersonal,  erratic  whims 
of  busy  computers  cranking  out  billions  of 
billing  statements. 

Supposedly,  creditors  turned  to  computer- 
ized billing  to  speed  efficiency  and  rescue 
clerks  from  tedium.  But  perhaps  top  man- 
agement has  handed  too  much  responsi- 
bility to  computer  technicians.  Says  Robert 
Townsend  in  his  best  seller.  Up  the  Organiza- 
tion: "They're  building  a  mystique,  a  priest- 
hood, their  own  mumbo-Jumbo  ritual  to 
keep  you  from  knowing  what  they — and 
you — are  doing." 

Nothing  more  eloquently  illustrates  Town- 
send's  point  than  a  statement  received  by 
Cleveland  residents  from  a  large  department 
store.  "If  your  bill  is  In  error,"  it  said  tersely, 
"blame  the  computer." 

Blame  the  computer?  This  company's 
management  has  apparently  forgotten  that 
computers  are  Just  big,  dumb  adding  ma- 
chines programmed  by  people.  And  In  such 
companies.  It  Invariably  follows  that  neither 
people  nor  computers  are  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  slightest  deviation  from  a  pro- 
grammed routine  transaction.  A  Montgom- 
ery County.  Md..  career  woman  learned  this 
when  she  tried  to  cancel  her  American  Ex- 
press credit  card  account.  Her  monthly 
statement  had  listed  regular  charges  plus 
815  as  an  annual  membership  renewal  fee. 
Since  she  already  had  enough  free  bank  and 
oil  company  credit  cards,  she  deducted  the 
$15.  sent  a  check  for  the  remainder,  and  en- 
closed a  letter  requesting  that  her  account 
be  dropped. 

BILL  UPON  BILL 

But  the  computer  knew  only  that  $15  had 
gone  unpaid.  BUI  upon  bill  followed,  until 
compounded  penalty  charges  brought  It  to 
more  than  $25.  The  woman  had  to  spend 
time  and  money  on  letters  and  long-dlstancc 
phone  calls  until  the  charges  were  finally 
dropped. 

More  often,  however,  computers  go  awry 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Mail  lag. — The  average  credit  statement  al- 
lows you  a  month  to  pay  before  you  get 
socked  with  penalty  charges.  This  usually 
means  a  month  from  the  computer's  process- 
ing time — not  when  the  bill  Is  mailed  or 
received  by  the  customer  With  the  worsen- 
ing crisis  In  mall  delivery,  many  computers 
are  churning  out  new  bills  with  late  charges 
before  the  customer  has  a  chance  to  pay  his 
old  one. 

William  Hendrlckson,  for  example,  lives  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Last  Dec.  23  the 
postman  delivered  a  bill  from  a  store  listing 
$474  In  previous  purchases  and  stating  that 
he  had  25  days  to  pay  before  penalty  fees 
began.  The  outer  envelope,  sent  by  bulk  mall, 
bore  no  postmark.  The  computer  statement 
Inside  was  dated  Dec.  12,  meaning  a  return 
check  was  expected  by  Jan  6. 

Mr.  Hendrlckson  had  one  complication.  The 
purchases  were  deecrlbed  m  abbreviated  com- 
puter symbols  One  $10  charge  made  no  sense 
at  aU.  So  he  sent  a  check  for  $464,  enclosing 
a  letter  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the 
remaining  $10  charge. 

The  check  was  canceled  Jan.  5 — a  day  be- 
fore the  deadline.  But  no  one  told  the  com- 
puter. The  next  month's  bill  Included 
"finance  charges  "  of  $7  lO—not  on  the  ques- 
tioned $10.  but  on  the  entire  $474. 
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Changes  of  address. — If  you're  moving  and 
send  a  change  of  address  postcard  to  your 
friendly  credit  card  company.  It  should  be 
expected  to  notify  Its  computer.  Right?  Don't 
bet  on  it.  Army  Lt.  Col.  W.  C  Bouz&rd  found 
otherwise  after  writing  the  company  (twice, 
Just  to  make  sure)  that  he  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Canal  Zone 

That  was  last  May.  "On  Aug.  16."  he  says. 
"I  received  a  bill  which  had  apparently  been 
sent  to  my  old  address  In  the  States  and 
forwarded  by  steamship  to  Panama.  I  paid 
the  bin  the  same  day.  then  began  to  receive 
a  strange  series  of  communications.  The  first 
was  a  receipt  for  my  paj-ment.  Then  came 
a  computer  letter  canceling  my  account  for 
•delinquency.'  Next  came  a  bUl  for  a  new 
credit  card— and  all  still  bearing  my  old 
address!" 

Name  mix-ups.  U  your  name  is  John  Smith, 
you're  gambling  with  your  sanity  when  you 
apply  for  credit.  Even  "James  Davenport" 
is  too  common  a  name  for  an  aerospace  ex- 
ecutive In  McLean,  Va.  He's  dunned  re- 
peatedly by  a  department  store  for  $100  owed 
by  some  phantom  namesake. 

Retail  mistakes.  Once  the  ccwiputer  gob- 
bles up  data.  Its  locked  there  forever — right 
or  wrong.  Last  May,  Richard  Boeth,  a  News- 
week writer,  used  his  Diners'  Club  card  for 
a  plane  ticket  to  London,  stlpulaUng  that 
charges  be  spread  over  monthly  installments. 
Without  faU  his  next  Diners'  bill  demanded 
the  entire  $300  fare  all  at  once. 

KMT   ON   PATINO 

"I  began  writing  lett«rs  to  find  out  why." 
says  Boeth.  "No  answers  came.  But  every  time 
a  dunning  notice  arrived,  I  wrote  to  the  name 
signed  at  the  bottom.  Finally  I  got  a  form 
letter  signed  "M.  Sandone"  explaining  that 
my  Inquiry  was  being  Investigated.  All  this 
time  I  was  paying  my  regular  Diners'  charges 
on  schedule,  plus  $25  a  month  on  the  plane 
ticket. 

"I  never  heard  from  M.  Sandone  again. 
Instead,  in  late  January  I  got  a  letter  from 
a  lawyer.  It  threatened  that  'legal  proceed- 
ings will  be  Instituted  Immediately'  unless 
I  paid  the  full  balance  by  return  mall. 

"I  called  the  lawyer  and  asked  If  he  knew 
of  my  correspondence  with  M.  Sandone.  No, 
he  said.  The  threatening  letters  go  out  auto- 
matically when  he  gets  a  case,  and  he  never 
Investigates  reasons  for  late  payment.  But 
he  did  promise  to  look  Into  my  sltuaUon. 

"In  late  February  a  telegram  arrived  from 
the  lawyer  threatening  legal  action.  All  that 
mattered,  he  said,  was  that  Diners'  had  re- 
corded the  ticket  as  calling  for  immediate 
payment.  Its  only  concern  now  was  getting 
Its  money.  Since  I  had  hit  an  obvious  dead 
end,  I  sent  a  check  the  same  day  for  the 
full  balance. 

"At  this  point  I  had  only  one  request,"  Mr. 
Boeth  says.  "I  called  the  lawyer  and  asked  if 
Diners'  would  notify  the  local  credit  bureau 
that  the  late  payment  was  not  my  fault. 
This  time  the  lawyer  got  nasty.  There  would 
be  no  such  explanation  at  all,  he  said.  The 
credit  bureau  would  be  told  that  the  bill 
had  been  cleared  up'  eight  months  late  and 
could  draw  ite  own  conclusions." 

For  argument's  sake,  suppose  that  Just 
maybe  Mr.  Boeth  didn't  make  It  clear  he 
wanted  monthly  insUllments.  Customers, 
after  aU,  make  mistakes,  too.  But  right  or 
wrong  they  all  find  It  outrageously  inexcus- 
able when  their  letters  of  Inquiry  go  un- 
answered. Nor  are  they  pacified  by  replies  like 
the  one  a  Parade  writer  got  from  American 
Express  after  he'd  written  about  a  blUlng 
error.  Your  communication  acknowledged, 
said  the  computer  message.  Please  pay  dis- 
puted amount. 

Once  a  customer  is  lucky  enough  to  con- 
tact a  real  human,  the  experience  can  be  as 
frustrating  as  arguing  with  a  computer.  No- 
body seems  to  be  in  charge.  In  July,  1968,  a 
public  official  in  Jersey  City.  N.J.,  had  his 
pocket  picked— including  his  Diners'  card. 
He  notified  Diners'  at  once,  and  It  promised 
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retailers  had  received  notice  to  stop  honor- 
ing the  stolen  caxd 

CREUrr    IN    DANGER 

But  soon  Diners'  began  sending  the  official 
bills  obviously  run  up  on  a  forged  signa- 
ture. 'Diners'  told  me  to  disregard  the 
charges."  he  recalls.  'Despite  Uils.  the  bills 
continued.  Finally.  I  was  nctilied  tliat  my 
card  would  be  discotitinued  and  my  credit 
impaired" 

D',;e  to  his  "public  visibility  "  and  fearr. 
that  credit  troubles  could  be  devastating" 
to  his  career,  the  official  seiit  Diners'  a  check 
for  5500  with  instructions  that  it  be  placed 
on  deposit  as  good  faith  until  the  snafu  is 
settled  In  his  words:  They  credited  this 
$500  to  the  original  account  and  opened  an- 
other account  in  my  name  "  Meanwhile,  the 
unauthorized  charges  kept  rol'.mg  in  agains: 
the  original  account — ar.d  eroding  his  S500, 

■  Each  time  a  Diners'  representative  an- 
swers one  of  my  protests,  it's  a  di:Terent  per- 
son." he  adds  ruefully.  "Despite  their  solemn 
promises  that  I'll  be  sent  an  iteml7ed  state- 
ment and  that  the  account  will  be  adjusted 
with  r.o  liability  on  my  part,  they  continue 
to  send  me  bills  and  threatening  letters" 

Is  there  a  sure  way  to  get  action  from  the 
comp.inies:'  Unfortunately,  there  are  Uii  laws 
which  compel  a  company  to  answer  its  mail, 
nor  any  legal  tim.e  limit  by  which  a  com- 
plaint nnist  be  resolved  As  a  result,  some 
irate  consumers  have  resorted  to  "guerrilla 
warfare  "  "When  I  can't  get  action  through 
a  letter,  I  mutilate  the  computer  billing  card 
and  send  it  back,  '  says  a  Washington.  D.C.. 
man  who.  ironically,  sells  computers.  "When 
the  computer  kicks  it  out  as  a  reject,  some 
human  has  to  write  to  me  and  ask  why  I 
committed  such  a  dastardly  deed.  Then  I 
pounce  on  him  with  my  problem." 

The  range  of  more  conventional  weapons 
is  rather  limited.  Here,  however,  are  at  least 
three  step^  everyone  should  take: 

1.  Use  Registered  mail.  The  only  way  to  be 
sure  you'',  e  reached  the  "M.  Jones"  who 
signed  that  form  letter  Is  to  send  hin:  back 
a  reg^-tered  letter.  For  Sl.lj  plus  postage, 
the  Post  Office  will  send  you  a  receipt  shew- 
ing who  signed  for  your  letter— and  when 

2  Nntify  consumer  agencies.  If  you've  ex- 
hausted your  patience  trying  to  reach  a  com- 
puter biller,  try  sending  copies  of  your  cor- 
respondence I  plus  a  one-page  summary  of 
what  happened  1  to  your  local  or  state  con- 
sumer protection  agency — cr  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  in 
Washington,  DC.  The  latter,  for  example, 
regularly  forwards  letters  directly  to  the  chief 
executives  of  the  companies  Involved  In- 
quiries on  White  House  stationery  invariably 
trigger  prompt  responses  to  the  aggrieved 
consumer — often  from  the  companv  presi- 
dent. 

3.  Write  your  Congressman.  Chances  are 
he  can't  solve  your  Immediate  problem.  Your 
letter,  however,  will  add  to  the  swell  of  mall 
from  the  grassroots  demanding  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  make  computerized  billing 
more  responsive  and  responsible. 

Citizens'  complaints  are  already  having  an 
effect.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Senate  pmssed  a 
bill  to  ban  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  and  limit  the  owner's  liability  for  un- 
authorized txse  to  $50,  In  addition,  both 
houses  of  Congress  appear  ready  to  enact 
long-pending  legislation  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic against  erroneous  or  malicious  data  re- 
poned  by  credit  rating  bureaus. 

A    HEART   TRANSPLANT? 

While  both  of  the  above  measures  will  help, 
they  admittedly  don't  strike  the  heart  of 
computer  billing  problems — the  failure  of 
companies  to  communicate  with  customers. 
Congressman  Cornelius  Gallagher,  however, 
thinks  he  has  the  solution.  Throughout  his 
six  terms  the  New  Jersey  Democrat  has  waged 
a  crusade  to.  in  his  words,  "transplant  a 
human  heart  and  a  human  brain  Into  com- 
puter applications." 

His  weapona  are  two  bills.  One  states  that 
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any  creditor  who  reports  an  account  to  a 
credit  bureau  as  delinquent  uhen  the  amount 
due  IS  under  protest  can  be  fined  $5,000  and 
Jailed  for  a  year.  The  second  bill  provides 
that  once  a  creditor  receives  a  written  com- 
plaint, he  has  Just  60  days  to  correct  the 
error  or  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  why 
the  customer  is  wrrong.  If  he  fails  to  respond 
within  that  period,  he  forfeit.3  "any  right  to 
collect"  the  amount  in  dispute. 

But  both  Gallagher  bills  are  a  long  way 
from  passage.  Pressures  are  great  from  t-he 
credit  industry  lobby  to  keep  things  the 
way  they  are.  Until  enough  legislators  are 
persuaded  by  enough  constituent  letters  to 
change  the  law.  computers  will  probably 
go  on  cranking  out  penalty  charges  and 
dunning  lett-ers  with  the  same  prognunnied 
precision  that  guides  astronauts  to  the  moon 
and  t>ack. 

HUMAN    TOUCH 

Maybe  the  least  customers  might  expect  is 
a  little  more  warmth  in  the  computerized 
form  letter.  Recently,  for  example,  the  Clif- 
ton Springs  (N.Y.)  Hospital  sent  area  resi- 
dents a  letter  announcing  a  swit^rh  from 
manual  to  computerized  billing.  It  read  as 
follows: 

"This  statement  was  automatically  pro- 
duced by  our  new  computer,  untouched  by 
human  hands.  .  .  . 

"If  it  rims  true  to  form,  it  undoubtedly 
will  be  wrong. 

■"If  it  is,  please  tell  us. 

"Please  don't  get  mad.  get  mad.  get  mad. 
get  mad.   .   .   . 

"In  case  of  error,  do  not  contact  our  com- 
puter! Instead,  please  write  to  our  Mr 

"Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 
Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. " 
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ENGINEERING  AND  THE  LIFE 
SCIENCE 


H.R,  16266 
A  bill  to  prohibit   creditors   from   reporting 

disputed  , accounts    to    credit    bureaus    as 

delinquent 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepre'ientatiies  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Any  creditor  who  reports  to  any 
credit  bureau  or  credit  ref>orting  agency  as 
delinquent  .iny  consumer  account  the  obligor 
of  which  has  given  written  notice  to  the 
creditor  that  the  amount  of  the  account 
Is  in  dispute,  unless  the  dispute  has  been 
resolved  by  a  final  Judgment  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  thin  $5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
th.in  a  year,  c  both. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
terms  "creditor"  and  "consumer "  have  the 
meaning  defined  in  section  101  of  the  Truth 
m  Lending  Act  (15  U.S  C.  1602). 

H.R.  16267 
A  bill  to  provide  that  the  willful  and  per- 
sistent refusal  of  a  creditor  to  make  cor- 
rections in  the  account  of  a  consumer 
shall  relieve  the  consumer  of  liability 
thereon 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlic  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre!<entattics  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyras  assembled. 

Section  1  Any  creditor  who  refuses  for 
more  than  sixty  days  after  receipt  of  writ- 
ten notice  of  an  error  In  a  consumer  credit 
account  either — 

1 1 )  to  make  correction  of  the  error  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  notice,  or 

(2)  to  furnish  a  detailed  and  specific  ex- 
planation of  why  the  notice  of  error  is  itself 
in  error, 

shall  be  deemed  ''or  all  purposes  to  have 
waived  any  right  to  collect  or  enforce  any 
liability  purported  to  be  stated  In  the  ac- 
count as  of  the  date  referred  to  in  the  notice 
of  error  or.  if  there  Is  no  such  date,  as 
of  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notice  of  error. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purp)ose3  of  this  Act.  the 
terms  "credit  ".  "creditor",  and  "consumer" 
have  the  meanings  defined  in  section  102  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1602). 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    TLURIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Random  Noise,  published  by  the 
Engineering  Science  Association  at  Flor- 
ida State  University  in  Tallahassee.  Fla., 
published  a  very  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Rodney  Givens.  a  sophomore  in  the  de- 
partment of  engineering,  whose  home  is 
in  Tallahassee. 

Entitled  "Engineering  and  the  Life  Sci- 
ence," Mr.  Givens  makes  some  very  tell- 
ing points  in  using  the  language  and 
profession  of  the  engineer  to  point  out 
that  in  many  instances,  those  who  get  the 
most  out  of  machines  fail  to  get  much 
out  of  Ufe. 

I  felt  that  others  would  be  interested  in 
this  ver>'  interesting  presentation: 

Engineering  and  the  Life  Science 

By  any  analysis,  the  engineering  profes- 
sion is  of  a  highly  pragmatic  nature.  The 
engineer  must  be  able  to  design  and  perfect 
devices  lu  order  that  maximum  efficiency 
might  be  obtained  from  tli^se  mechanisms. 

Yet  one  of  the  tragedies  of  modern  times  Is 
that  these  pragmatists  can  get  the  most  out 
of  machines,  but  not  out  of  life  itself.  Many 
an  engineer  has  graduated  from  college  only 
to  find  out  that  though  he  has  learned 
how  XA3  make  a  living,  he  does  not  know  how 
to  live. 

In  order  to  understand  why  this  emptiness 
Inevitably  plagues  the  modern  engineer,  it  Is 
necessary  to  examine  an  analog  to  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics.  This  law  states  that 
the  entropy,  or  disorder,  of  an  isolated  sys- 
tem tends  to  Increase.  In  an  analogous  man- 
ner, a  life  left  to  Itself  will  tend  toward  dis- 
cord and  frustration.  Just  as  periodic  infu- 
sions of  energy  can  "wind  up"  a  physical  sys- 
tem, so  can  life  be  made  worth  living  for  a 
while  by  various  means,  be  they  materialistic, 
egocentric,  or  hedonistic.  But  these  effects  are 
short-lived;  disorder  and  almlessness  eventu- 
ally return  as  the  ever-present  second  law 
demands. 

As  a  result,  a  device  can  function  in  the 
real  world  only  If  there  is  a  continuous  input 
of  energy.  When  the  source  is  cut  off.  it 
ceases  to  function  properly.  This  is  man's 
dilemma:  created  with  three  dimensions  to 
Ufe-physlcal  (body),  soul  (mind,  emotions, 
and  will) ,  and  spiritual  (life  itself) — but  only 
the  first  two  functioning  properly,  Pascal, 
the  French  physicist  described  this  state  as 
"a  God-shaped  void  In  the  heart  of  every 
man".  This  Incompleteness  results  from  be- 
ing separated  from  the  source  of  spiritual 
energy  and  direction.  Jesus  claimed  to  be  this 
source  when  He  said  "I  came  that  they  might 
have  life  and  have  It  more  abundantly." 
(John  10:10.)  When  there  Is  no  connection 
with  this  source,  the  Individual  finds  that 
life  lacks  real  purpose  and  meaning.  This 
situation  Is  a  direct  consequence  of  an  atti- 
tude of  rebellion  or,  more  often,  simply 
apathy  toward  God.  The  common  denomina- 
tor In  both  cases  Is  that  the  Individual  runs 
his  own  life — attempting  by  his  own  devices 
to  create  a  reason  for  his  existence,  but  to 
no  avail. 

Fortunately,  this  problem  has  a  solution, 
and  a  unique  solution  at  that:  having  a 
personal  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Revelation  3:2C,  Christ  explains  how  this  re- 
lationship Is  possible,  "Behold  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock;  If  any  man  hear  my  voice 
and  opens  the  door,  I  will  come  In  to  him," 
Obviously  the  engineer  cannot  base  his 
designs  on  empirically  fallible  theories;  the 
process,  structure,  or  whatever,  has  to  be  ap- 
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pllcable  to  the  real  world.  Therefore,  In  order 
to  be  other  than  philosophical  speculation, 
the  preceding  hypothesis  has  to  work— 
which  is  precisely  the  point  of  this  article. 
In  every  case.  Christ  has  been  given  a  chance. 
He  has  worked. 

If  this  presentation  has  made  sense  to  you, 
it  Is  possible  to  appropriate  this  solution  for 
yourself  simply  by  asking  Christ  to  come  Into 
your  life  and  trust  that  He  will  keep  His 
promise  (see  Revelation  3:20  above).  For. 
after  all.  could  He  lie?  When  you  do,  you'll 
begin  to  discover  that  there  can  be  life  after 
birth. 


GEN.  •WLADYSLAW  SIKORSKI 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JER-^EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  27 
years  ago.  July  4,  1943.  was  a  tragic  mo- 
ment in  the  historv'  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion and  its  people.  It  was  also  a  tragic 
day  for  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  both  were  fighting. 

The  untimely  death  of  Gen.  Wladyslaw 
Sikorski.  Premier  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment-in-exile, and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Polish  Armed  Forces— who  per- 
ished that  day— was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  his  own  people,  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  well. 

G'^neral  Sikorski.  killed  when  the  plane 
that  was  taking  him  from  Gibraltar  to 
London  plunged  into  Gibraltar  Harbor, 
died  at  a  moment  when  his  hopes  for 
his  native  land  may  have  been  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  1939. 

A  liberal  and  a  democrat  •who  had 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  cause  of  Polish 
independence.  General  Sikorski  saw  the 
essential  problem  of  victory  as  one  of 
imity  among  the  freedom-loving  nations. 
To  this  end  he  was  exerting  all  his  ef- 
forts at  the  time  of  his  tragic  death. 

General  Sikorski  was  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman.  Winston  Churchill  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  described  the  tragic 
accident  at  Gibraltar  as  one  of  the  heav- 
iest strokes  that  the  Allied  cause  has  suf- 
fered. If  any  man  can  be  called  indis- 
pensable to  his  country  at  a  given  mo- 
ment of  liistory,  it  was  Sikorski  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  emerged  from  the 
defeat  of  Poland  and  the  obscurity  in 
which  he  had  lived  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  policies  of  its  prewar  Gov- 
ernment as  the  natural  leader  and  au- 
thentic spokesman  of  the  crucified  and 
indestructible  nation. 

At  the  time  of  Sikorski's  death,  Polish 
nationalism  was  fiercer  than  almost  any 
other  nationahsm  because  it  had  been 
driven  underground  and  had  to  feed  upon 
itself.  General  Sikorski  was  a  flaming 
patriot,  a  conspirator  for  Polish  freedom 
in  his  student  days  at  Lwow,  and  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  same  sense 
that  Paderewski  v.-as. 

One  man  was  primarily  a  soldier,  con- 
cerned with  building  up  a  new  fighting 
force  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  Polish 
Army,  and  the  other  an  artist,  but  both 
played    a   similar   role,   Paderewski   in 
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World  War  I  and  Sikorski  in  World  War 
II,  for  the  liberation  of  their  country. 
Both  had  faith  in  freedom  as  the  pre- 
scription for  the  ills  of  Poland  and  Eu- 
rope. 

General  Sikorski  was  no  less  impor- 
tant as  a  military  leader  than  as  Premier 
Sikorski,  the  statesman.  He  had  per- 
sonally supervised  the  organization  and 
training  of  a  new  Polish  Army  that,  at 
the  time,  was  the  fifth  in  size  among 
the  United  Nations,  and  he  had  sworn 
to  lead  his  troops  back  to  Polish  soil. 
In  fact,  his  death  came  as  a  result  of 
his  dedication  to  these  tasks.  He  was 
killed  on  his  return  from  an  inspection 
of  Polish  troops  in  the  Middle  East. 

General  Sikorski  had  one  of  those  ca- 
reers possible  only  in  the  dramatic  tran- 
sitional periods.  Only  62  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  had  fought  in  the  First 
World  War,  served  as  chief  of  the  gen- 
eral staff.  Premier  and  Minister  of  Mili- 
tar>-  Affairs  in  the  early  1920's. 

Tlie  plane  in  wliich  he  was  traveling 
plummeted  into  the  waters  of  Gibraltar 
Harbor  immediately  after  takeoff.  The 
tragedy  also  took  the  lives  of  his  daugh- 
ter, the  chief  of  tlie  Polish  General  Staff, 
and  other  important  oflBcers,  including 
Col.  Victor  Ca^alet.  a  popular  and  prom- 
ising younger  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  who  had  been  serving  as  po- 
litical liaison  officer  to  the  Premier.  He 
died  with  his  daughter  and  14  others 
in  the  crash  in  which  only  a  badly  in- 
jured Czech  pilot  survived.  It  was  a  loss 
that  was  deeply  felt  and  will  be  long 
remembered,  but  the  inspiration  of  Si- 
korski's life  and  heroic  struggle  for  a 
free  and  democratic  Poland  wiU  remain 
to  encourage  the  Polish  patriots  who 
have  been  fighting  for  the  same  cause 
for  so  many  years. 

I  wish  to  pay  homage  to  this  great 
statesman,  patriot,  and  military  genius. 
I  also  wish  to  pay  homage  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Sophia  Lesniowska  and  to  the 
others  who  were  traveling  with  him  and 
perished. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  restora- 
tion of  a  free  Poland  was  the  lifeblood 
of  General  Sikorski.  It  is  still  the  pri- 
mary motivating  factor  of  all  those  pa- 
triots who  hope  to  live  again  under  the 
white  eagle  of  Poland.  Since  the  origin 
of  World  War  II  was  the  preservation 
of  the  territorial  rights  of  Poland,  the 
complete  restoration  of  these  territorial 
rights  should  be  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  peace.  Unless  we  are  all  dedi- 
cated to  the  restoration  of  these  rights, 
unless  we  pledge  ourselves  completely  to 
it.  General  Sikorski  and  all  other  Polish 
citizens  who  shed  their  blood  for  their 
country  have  shed  it  in  vain. 

The  cause  for  which  General  Sikorski 
fought  and  died  still  hves  on  in  the 
hearts  of  present-day  Poland  and  its 
citizens.  It  is  the  hope  of  all  peace-loving 
people  that  Poland  mil  once  again  live 
free  and  independent  and  the  flag  of 
Poland  will  fly  again  on  its  own  territory, 
smiling  upon  its  own  happy  and  indus- 
trious people,  and  proudly  take  its  place 
among  the  councils  of  the  nations  who 
have  won  their  peace. 
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AMERICAS  ASIAN  TRAGEDY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  fabric  of  our  Nation  is  being 
torn  over  the  long  overdue  national  de- 
bate concerning  our  military  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia,  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  misundertanding  not  only  of  the 
military  and  political  realities  and  the 
unhappy  alternatives  we  face  but  even 
the  motives  of  those  of  us  who  are  criti- 
cal of  our  Government's  Asian  policies. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  because  adequate  in- 
formation is  not  available — on  the  con- 
trary, the  pubhc  has  access  to  most  all 
the  pertinent  information  available  to 
the  President.  The  problem  is  that  most 
people  are  just  too  busy  to  devote  the 
time  required  to  sift  through  the  avail- 
able information  sources  to  arrive  at  an 
informed  judgment. 

I  ran  across  four  good  articles  in  the 
Washington  Post.  These  articles  ad- 
mittedly fall  short  of  providing  a  com- 
prehensive background  on  the  complexi- 
ties on  our  tragic  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  Nevertheless,  they  serve  to 
provide  the  basis  for  a  realistic  perspec- 
tive on  the  truly  disastrous  series  of 
errors,  disregard  for  facts,  mistaken 
judgments,  and  fuzzy  rationale  which 
characterize  four  administrations,  repre- 
senting both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Presidents,  leading  to  our  present  di- 
lemma. 

I  include  these  four  articles  in  the 
C0NGRESSI0N.4L  RECORD  at  this  point  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  help  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  general  pubhc  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  our  predica- 
ment: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28.  1970] 

A   Orim   Notebook   on   Otni   Asian  Tragedy 

(By  Stanley  Karnowi 

HONC  Kong. — No  exercise  Is  more  fascinat- 
ing, Illuminating  and  depressing  for  a  re- 
porter leaving  Asia  after  a  decade  than  to 
weed  out  his  voluminous  files  on  Vietnam. 
For  the  stacks  of  frayed  notebooks,  faded 
newspaper  clippings  and  unpublished  mem- 
orabilia provide  a  personal  retrospective  of 
an  American  tragedy  in  the  making 

And  the  dominant  sensation  that  emerges 
from  this  review  of  the  past  Is  disbelief — 
disbelief  that  the  United  States,  purportedly 
a  nation  of  hsirdheaded  pragmatists,  could 
have  stumbled  so  blindly  into  a  disaster  that 
Is  now  shaking  the  nation's  stability  and 
threatening  to  undermine  lis  unity  for  a 
generation  to  come. 

Equally  striking,  in  retrospect.  Is  how  little 
has  changed  over  the  years.  The  war  has 
grown  to  monstrous  proportions,  of  course. 
But  It  Is  still,  as  it  has  been  from  the  start, 
an  assortment  of  wars  being  fought  In  differ- 
ent ways  and  for  different  motives  In  Wash- 
ington, Saigon,  Hanoi  and  on  the  battlefield. 
Thus  nothing  can  be  plausibly  measured. 

The  search  for  the  elusive  truth  about 
Vietnam  will  surely  precxrcupy  historians  and 
social  scientists  far  Into  the  future.  Within 
the  scope  of  my  own  narrow  experience, 
however,  I  would  suggest  that  our  Vietnam 
commitment  evolved  gradually,  perhaps  in- 
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exorably.  out  of  a  frustrating  conflict  be- 
tween our  Ideals  and  our  capabilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  seems  to  me,  an 
old-fashioned  brand  of  idealism  inspired  the 
conviction  among  able.  Intelligent  American 
poUcymakers  that  the  United  States  could 
play  a  decisive  role  anywhere  In  the  world. 
What  we  discovered,  though,  was  that  we 
could  exert  only  minimal  Influence  In  a 
strange,  faraway,  alien  society  such  as  Viet- 
nam. 

Therefore,  our  enormous  power  was  only 
marginally  effective.  We  could  Inundate  the 
South  Vietnamese  countryside  with  napalm 
and  try  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  back  to  the 
Stone  Age.  But  we  could  not  compel,  or  even 
persuade,  our  Saigon  clients,  much  less  the 
enemy,  to  accept  an  "honorable  settle- 
ment "—If,  Indeed,  we  actually  know  what 
kind  of  settlement  we  wanted. 

So  our  strategists  and  tacticians  Impro- 
vised and  experimented  and  contrived 
dreamy  new  schemes,  each  In  Its  turn  pro- 
claimed by  ofBclal  publicists  to  be  the  win- 
ning formula.  Just  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
praised  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  Richard  Nixon 
extolled  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  we  also  sought 
to  portray  a  succession  of  Saigon  leaders  as 
potential  George  Washlngtons.  I  had  nearly 
forgotten  Nguyen  Khanh  until  a  sweat- 
stained  notebook  reminded  me  of  Robert 
McNamaira  embracing  him  as  the  savior  of 
Vietnam  as  they  toured  the  Delta  together 
In  early  1964. 

BELATED    AWAKENING 

Meanwhile,  we  sank  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  quagmire,  with  hardly  anyone  In  or  out 
of  government  perceptive  or  courageous 
enough  to  challenge  the  basic  concept  of  our 
Vietnam  commitment  until  we  were  so  In- 
volved that  the  question  of  whether  to  quit 
or  remain  In  that  benighted  land  divided 
our  ovm  nation. 

In  part.  I  think,  nobody  quite  saw  where 
we  were  heading  as  our  Vietnam  engagement 
was  taking  shape  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
Reaching  back  to  1961,  I  recall  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's reaction  to  attempts  by  American 
correspondent*  In  Hong  Kong  to  discuss 
Vietnam.  His  attention  waned  after  a  couple 
of  minutes  and  he  cut  us  short  with  the 
remark:  "We've  got  20  Vletnams  a  day  to 
handle  at  the  White  House.' 

For  a  long  time,  too  many  U.S.  politicians 
preferred  to  skirt  an  issue  that  had  not  yet 
hit  them  directly.  As  late  as  1966,  a  West 
Coast  congressman  explained  to  me:  "Only 
a  dozen  boys  from  my  constituency  have 
been  killed  In  Vietnam  so  far.  When  the 
number  gets  up  to  a  hundred,  I'll  have  to 
think  about  what  to  say." 

Significantly,  the  earliest  critics  of  our 
Vietnam  policy,  like  John  Paul  Vann  and 
David  Halberstam,  did  not  favor  withdrawal 
but  merely  advocated  different  methods  In 
opposition  to  the  conventional  E^stabUsh- 
ment  approach.  Several  of  today's  prom- 
inent dovea  were  also  among  the  princi- 
pal architects  of  our  Vietnam  commitment. 

Back  In  1962.  for  example,  I  recollect  lis- 
tening to  Rogers  Hllsman.  then  a  senior 
activist  on  the  Kennedy  team,  enthusias- 
tically depleting  "strategic  hamlets"  as  a 
dynamic  program  that  would  revolutionize 
Vietnamese  peasants  and  In  the  process  both 
weaken  the  Vletcong  and  force  the  Diem 
oligarchy  to  reform.  In  short,  as  Hllsman 
told  It,  we  were  going  to  wage  an  Amer- 
ican version  of  "people's  war"  that  would 
beat  the   Ciommunlsts  at   their  own   game. 

The  name  of  the  game  was  "counter-In- 
surgency," and  It  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  administration.  Sus- 
picious of  the  Pentagon,  which  was  still 
clinging  to  the  "massive  retaliation"  doc- 
trine of  the  Elsenhower  era,  the  Kennedy- 
Ites  believed  that  they  could  spawn  a  new 
breed  of  American  soldier  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  "brush-flre  wars."  Hence  the  fan- 
fare that  heralded  the  "Green  Berets,"  those 
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romantic  figures  destined  to  use  Communist 
tactics  against  the  Communists  in  Jungle 
conflicts  from  Laos  to  Venezuela.  I  remem- 
ber one  American  general  in  Saigon  switch- 
ing to  the  fad:  "Why,  our  forefathers  were 
guerrillas  against  the  British  long  before 
communism   even    existed." 

A    FADED   ER.\ 

Though  the  notion  of  Americans  serving 
as  revolutionaries  in  a  foreign  country  Is 
now  discredited,  the  nonconformist.s  were 
an  attractive  antidote  to  the  Blimplsh  brass 
hais  and  bureaucrats  who  staffed  our  Sai- 
gon mission  In  the  late  1950s,  when  I  started 
reporting  on  Vietnam 

Saigon  in  those  days  was  a  pletisatnt,  leafy 
city  reminiscent  of  a  provincial  capital  In 
southern  Prance  Its  easygoing  ambience  was 
matched  by  the  complacent  Ignorance  of  our 
military  and  civilian  officials,  who  seemed  to 
believe  their  own  propaganda  that  Diem  had 
effectively  consolidated  his  authority  and 
was  putting  South  Vietnam  In  the  path  to 
New  England  town  hall  democracy. 

I  recall  one  U.S.  official  showing  me  the 
crowd  eagerly  watching  the  results  of  the 
1960  American  presidential  elections  being 
tabulated  in  the  display  window  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  library.  This,  he  ex- 
claimed happily,  was  heartening  proof  of  real 
Interest  in  democratic  procedures. 

A  local  acquaintance  later  informed  me 
that  the  crowd  was  mostly  composed  of 
Saigon  Chinese  who  could  not  tell  Kennedy 
from  Nixon  or  Maine  from  California  and 
cared  even  less.  Inveterate  gamblers,  they 
were  simply  betting  on  which  numbers  would 
come  up  next  on  the  scoreboard. 

The  American  ambassador  at  the  time  was 
Elbrldge  Durbrow,  an  able  diplomat  whose 
warnings  about  the  Increasing  unpopularity 
of  the  Saigon  regime  were  borne  out  In  No- 
vember. 1960.  when  South  Vietnamese  para- 
troopers staged  an  abortive  coup  against 
Diem.  But  Durbrow  was  overshadowed  by  the 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group,  Lt. 
Gen.  Sam  Williams,  a  leathery  type  known 
as  "Hanging  Sam "  because  he  had  presided 
over  the  execution  of  Nazi  war  criminals  as 
commandant  of  the  Nuremberg  Jail. 

Personifying  the  adage  that  generals  ap- 
proach every  new  war  with  the  strategies  of 
the  last  one,  Williams  anticipated  a  Korean- 
style  Communist  invasion  of  Vletnsjn  and 
helped  Diem  to  build  a  roadbound  army  that 
the  Saigon  leader  primarily  wanted  for  pro- 
tection against  internal  uprisings.  Like  his 
predecessors  and  several  of  his  successors, 
Williams  also  operated  independently  from 
the  ambassador,  thereby  giving  Diem  the  op- 
portunity to  play  off  the  Pentagon  against 
the  State  Department. 

DIZM     POLJCT     RAKDENS 

The  1960  coup  attempt,  in  which  Diem 
outmaneuvered  his  adversaries  by  promising 
to  reform  and  reneging  afterward,  was  an 
Important  episode.  It  confirmed  Dlem's  dis- 
trust of  nearly  everyone  outside  his  Immedi- 
ate family  and,  as  a  consequence,  strength- 
ened the  power  of  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu.  and  Nhu's  wife — a  couple  that  made 
the  Borgias  look  like  the  Billy  Grahams. 

As  the  power  of  the  Nhus  grew,  many  of 
Dlem's  most  Intimate  subordinates  began  to 
voice  their  grievances  to  foreigners.  Among 
the  disenchanted  were  Dr.  Tran  Kim  Tuyen, 
director  of  Dlem's  secret  police,  and  Col. 
Pham  Ngoc  Thao,  a  former  Vletmlnh  officer 
who  had  turned  antlcommunlst  in  1954. 
They  and  others  like  them  repeatedly  told 
any  American  who  would  listen  that  the 
Diem  regime  would  collapse  unless  It  was 
made  to  reform.  Eventually,  the  Buddhist 
resistance  of  1963  splraled  Into  an  army-led 
revolt  In  which  Diem  and  Nhu  were  mur- 
dered. 

But  even  as  this  storm  was  brewing,  there 
was  an  almost  Incredible  refusal  on  the  part 
of  U.S.  officialdom  to  concede  that  an  erup- 
tion was  possible.  The  CIA  station  chief  in 
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Saigon,  for  instance,  offered  a  memorable 
reply  to  questions  about  rising  disaffection 
In  Dlem's  army.  "Come  now,"  he  said.  "Lin- 
coln had  trouble  with  his  generals,  too." 

In  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  American 
commitment  to  Vietnam  published  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  James  C.  Thomson  Jr.,  a  onetime 
White  House  aide,  contended  that  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco,  Khrushchev's  truculence  at 
Vienna  and  the  Berlin  crisis  all  combined  In 
1961  to  create  an  atmosphere  In  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  felt  compelled  to  demonstrate 
America's  mettle.  The  arena  for  that  demon- 
stration was  Vietnam.  Accordingly,  Diem  was 
our  man. 

This  was  already  apparent  In  enrly  1961 
when  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  Vice  President, 
flew  to  Saigon  and  referred  to  Diem  as  the 
"Winston  Churchill  of  Asia."  Later,  riding 
In  Mr.  Johnson's  airplane,  I  asked  him  why 
he  had  lavished  such  praise  on  the  Saigon 
leader.  "Now,  you  know  he's  the  only  boy 
we  got  out  there,"  he  responded  casually. 

That  comment  was,  of  course,  a  variant  of 
the  well-known  rationale  fur  backing  un- 
attractive characters  the  world  over.  "He's  a 
sonuvabltch,  but  he's  our  sonuvabltch."  In 
this  case,  though,  Mr.  Johnson's  exuberance 
had  the  effect  of  convincing  Diem  that  he  was 
really  Asia's  Churchill  and,  after  that,  there 
was  no  shaking  his  belief  In  his  own  In- 
fallibility. Therefore,  when  Gen.  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor arrived  in  Saigon  In  late  1961  to  work  out 
the  first  In  a  series  of  massive  aid  programs 
to  Vletnsun,  Diem  stubl>omly  rebuffed  recom- 
mendations that  he  liberalize  his  govern- 
ment. In  essence,  he  acted  as  If  he  was 
doing  us  a  favor  by  taking  our  help. 

It  soon  became  evident,  as  Robert 
SclgUano  observed,  that  If  Diem  and  his 
family  were  American  puppets  as  the  Com- 
munists alleged,  they  were  puppets  who 
pulled  their  own  strings.  And  as  the  U.S. 
Involvement  expanded  In  later  years,  we 
began  to  perceive  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
pulled  our  strings  as  well — for  the  elementary 
reason.  I  believe,  that  our  repeated  asser- 
tions that  the  fate  of  our  nation  hangs  In 
the  balance  in  Vietnam  have  naturally  con- 
vinced them  that  they  hold  the  key  to  our 
destiny. 

The  pattern  that  has  made  us  prisoners  of 
our  reputed  puppets  was  therefore  fixed  in 
our  1961  decision  to  support  Diem  on  his  own 
terms.  Moreover,  the  style  of  our  approach  to 
the  Saigon  leaders  was  set  by  Frederick 
Noltlng,  the  U.S.  ambassador  of  that  period. 
He  seemed  to  believe  that,  by  appeasing  Diem, 
he  would  somehow  store  up  credit  with  the 
Saigon  leader  that  could  be  redeemed  when 
Washington  sought  South  Vietnam's  co- 
operation on  major  Issues. 

Accordingly,  Noltlng  not  only  went  along 
with  Dlem's  whims  but  even,  on  one  occa- 
sion In  early  1962,  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
local  Rotary  Club  urging  Saigon's  middle- 
class  burghers  to  cease  their  carping  and  get 
behind  the  regime.  Noltlng  evidently  did  not 
know  that  one  earnest  Rotarlan,  Harvard- 
educated  Dr.  Pham  Quang  Dan,  was  then 
being  held  in  an  airless  underground  cell  In 
the  Saigon  botanical  gardens  for  having 
criticized   Dlem's   family. 

The  flaw  In  the  Noltlng  approach — and  the 
flaw  In  subsequent  attempts  to  appease  Sai- 
gon leaders — lay  In  Dlem's  knowledge  that 
we  needed  him  more  than  he  needed  us. 
Noltlng  learned  that  his  credit  was  worth- 
less when.  In  1962,  he  was  Instructed  by 
Washington  to  dissuade  Diem  from  breaking 
relations  with  the  newly  formed  neutral 
government  in  Laos.  Diem  refused,  saying  In 
effect:   "I  don't  owe  you  a  thing." 

POSrriVE    THINKING 

In  the  meantime,  our  Immersion  In  a  sit- 
uation we  could  not  quite  understand,  let 
alone  control,  was  being  accelerated  by  the 
Insistence  of  our  military  establishment  that 
we  were  making  great  strides  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Communists. 


To  a  large  extent,  I  think,  our  capacity  for 
self-delusion  stemmed  from  what  one  U.S. 
diplomat  has  called  "can-dolsm" — the  cer- 
tainty that  Americans  can  do  anything  any- 
where and  that  those  who  say  otherwise 
are  defeatists.  In  short,  we  became  hypno- 
tized by  our  own  concept  of  ourselves  as 
supermen  to  such  a  degree  that  American 
officials  In  Vietnam  were  Instructed  to  turn 
in  optimistic  reports  even  if  they  bore  no 
resemblance  to  reality.  "Positive  thinking" 
was  the  byword. 

This  urge  to  portray  the  U.S.  effort  In 
glowing  Technicolor  was  reflected  In  Adm. 
Harry  Felt's  advice  to  correspondents  to 
"get  on  the  team."  It  was  also  dramatized 
m  the  graphs  and  fllpcharts  and  statistics 
that  led  Robert  McNamara  to  state  that  "by 
every  quanltative  measure,  we  are  ■winning 
the  war."  Most  of  all,  I  believe,  the  generals 
wanted  to  believe  they  were  making  prog- 
ress because  they  knew  that  there  were  no 
promotions  for  losers.  In  1963,  after  Mc- 
Namara predicted  that  Americans  would  be 
out  of  Vietnam  by  Christmas,  1965,  the  U.S. 
commander  in  Saigon,  Gen.  Paul  Harklns, 
told  me:  "I  think  the  Secretary  is  too  pessi- 
mistic. We'll  be  home  before  the  end  of 
1964." 

The  compulsion  to  register  progress  went 
to  such  lengths  that  a  group  of  senior  U.S. 
officials  even  announced  a  minor  "victory" 
when  a  New  Year's  Eve  party  they  threw 
was  not  attacked  by  Vletcong  terrorists  then 
active  in  Saigon.  A  similarly  upbeat  empha- 
sis was  constantly  stressed  by  the  ebullient 
Robert  Komer,  the  former  ambassador  In 
charge  of  pacification.  Flying  with  him 
around  central  Vietnam  during  the  1968 
Lunar  New  Year  offensive,  we  landed  at 
one  badly  hit  town.  Komer  scanned  the 
scene  and  said  in  his  staccato  style:  "They 
told  me  this  place  was  90  per  cent  destroyed. 
Why,  It's  not  more  than  70  per  cent  de- 
stroyed." 

In  1964.  when  Maxwell  Taylor  became  am- 
bassador In  Saigon,  the  mission  machin- 
ery was  reorganized  in  order  to  report  prog- 
ress even  if  none  was  actually  taking  place. 
Before  this,  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials had  tried  to  plan  together,  and  move- 
ment had  been  slow.  To  speed  things  up, 
Taylor  created  a  "mission  council"  composed 
exclusively  of  Americans  who  conceived 
projects  and  passed  them  on  in  package  form 
to  the  Vietnamese. 

DISREGARD     FOB     FACTS 

In  some  instances,  careful  studies  of  pro- 
posed programs  were  discarded  because  their 
recommendations  were  negative.  This  was  the 
case  in  1961,  when  two  foremost  American 
experts  advised  against  moving  peassmts  Into 
"strategic  hamlets"  on  the  grounds  that  dis- 
placing people  did  more  harm  than  good. 
Their  advice  was  rejected,  and  the  program 
went  ahead  anyway,  with  dubious  results. 

The  demand  from  Washington  for  rapid 
action  sometimes  meant  that  decisions  were 
made  without  advance  study  and  were  Justi- 
fied afterward.  In  late  1964,  for  example,  a 
Rand  Corporation  team  was  set  up  to  assess 
the  possible  political  repercussions  of  em- 
ploying tactical  U.S.  air  power  inside  South 
Vietnam.  The  team  expected  to  produce 
"preliminary"  recommendations  within  a 
year.  The  bombings  started  long  before  that. 
The  team  thereupon  endorsed  the  bombings 
with  the  somewhat  contorted  rationale  that 
peasants  blamed  the  Vletcong  for  turning 
their  villages  Into  targets  for  air  strikes. 

The  tendency  to  shoot  first  and  ask  ques- 
tions afterward  often  refiected  a  desperate 
desire  to  maintain  a  rapid  momentum  of 
Innovations.  The  White  House  Itself  was  fre- 
quently the  source  of  the  pressure  for  this 
momentum.  A  six-month  course  to  train 
South  Vietnamese  pacification  cadres  was 
cut  down  to  six  weeks,  for  Instance,  because 
Washington  was  In  a  hurry.  The  upshot,  ex- 
plained   one    official    connected    with    the 
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course,   was  that  "we  turned  out  sausages 
Instead  of  competent  cadres." 

The  rush  to  do  something  was  understand- 
ably prompted  during  times  of  extreme  crisis, 
when  almost  any  move  was  considered  pref- 
erable to  Inaction.  The  decision  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam,  though  planned  In  advance, 
was  evidently  taken  In  order  to  arrest  the 
deteriorating  situation  In  the  South  In  early 
1965,  when  Silgon  governments  were  top- 
pling and  the  Saigon  strategic  reserve  bat- 
talions were  being  decimated. 

Looking  back.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
conduct  In  Vietnam  was  generally  less  con- 
voluted than  many  observers  have  suggested. 
Indeed,  It  could  be  argued  that  we  were  In- 
sufficiently Machiavellian,  especially  within 
the  context  of  an  arcane  Oriental  society. 
American  military  and  civilian  officials  were 
not,  like  the  Vietnamese,  chronically  in- 
volved In  complicated  plots  and  conspiracies. 
On  the  contrary,  they  behaved  for  the  most 
part  In  straightforward  fashion,  and  that 
was  the  rub.  Vietnam  Is  a  corkscrew  country, 
the  "land  of  the  doublecross."  as  Douglas 
Pike  called  It.  Yet  we  persistently  believed 
that  we  could  shape  the  Vietnamese  Into 
facsimiles  of  ourselves. 

To  label  the  1967  Vietnam  elections  fraud 
would  be  unfair.  But  they  were  a  farce  in 
the  sense  that,  outside  Saigon  and  other 
cities,  the  notion  of  free  choice  was  alien. 
Still,  Lyndon  Johnson  wanted  a  legitimate 
Saigon  government  and  the  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers saw  no  Inconvenience  in  obliging  him. 

At  Bentre,  the  capital  of  Klenhoa  Province. 
I  asked  the  province  chief  about  previous 
Vietnamese  elections  he  had  known.  He  can- 
didly replied  that  the  1959  National  Assem- 
bly elections  had  been  crooked  and  the  1961 
presidential  election  even  worse. 

"What  will  you  have  to  say  about  the 
present  elections  If  I  come  back  here  in  five 
or  six  years?"  I  asked. 

He  laughed  and  answered:  "Now  these  elec- 
tions, I  assure  you,  are  truly  honest." 

If  elections  were  calculated  to  Americanize 
the  Vietnamese  jxilltlcally — or  at  least  give 
that  impression  to  the  U.S.  public — the  deci- 
sion In  1965  to  send  American  combat  troops 
into  Vietnam  was  a  move  to  Americanize  the 
war.  In  retrosi>ect,  I  think  it  represented  a 
more  honestly  American  approacji  than  the 
romantic  counterinsurgency  efforts  of  the 
past.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  would  fight 
in  American  style  with  air  and  armor  backed 
up  by  PXs  and  plnball  machines. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  moreover,  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  Ufi.  military  presence  had 
stopped  the  Communists  from  dissecting  the 
country.  Aft«r  that,  however,  we  deluded 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  our  ability  to 
prevent  a  Communist  victory  meant  that  we 
could  achieve  a  victory  ourselves.  In  late 
1967.  Gen.  Westmoreland  announced  that  we 
had  "turned  the  corner."  A  couple  of  months 
later,  the  Tet  offensive  exploded. 

The  Tet  offensive  was  not  the  mlUtsiry  suc- 
cess that  Communists  had  anticipated.  They 
took  tremendous  losses,  and  their  political 
apparatus  In  the  South  was  severely  dam- 
aged. But,  perhaps  unintentionally,  their 
drive  dealt  an  irreparable  blow  to  U.S.  credi- 
bility. If  nothing  more,  the  Communists 
showed  that  they  could  mount  a  vast  array 
of  actions  In  the  face  of  American  claims 
that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

American  credlbiUty  again  suffered  from 
President  Nixon's  thrust  into  Cambodia,  for 
his  decision  seemed  to  contravene  his  re- 
peated assertions  that  he  was  seeking  to  wind 
down  the  war.  Like  so  many  moves  under- 
taken during  the  Vietnam  confiict,  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion  was  apparently  initiated  for 
narrow  military  objectives  without  consider- 
ation for  the  wide  range  of  political,  diplo- 
matic and  psychological  repercussions  that 
were  bound  to  occtrr  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  his  April  30  speech,  Mr.  NUon  under- 
lined an  American  problem  when  he  depicted 
the  United  SUtee  becoming  a  "pitiful,  help- 
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less  giant"  unless  we  succeed  In  Vietnam.  For 
the  lesson  we  ought  to  have  learned  in  Viet- 
nam is  that  giants  at  this  stage  in  history  are 
not  omnipotent.  The  Russians  are  as  frus- 
trated by  their  North  Vietnamese  allies  as  we 
are  by  our  Saigon  clients. 

Until  we  adjust  our  aspirations  to  oiu- 
capabilities,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  bound  to 
be  disappointed.  In  the  meantime,  I  am 
changing  the  label  on  my  files  from  "Viet- 
nam" to  "Indochina." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  28,  1970) 

The  Nixon  Report  on   C^^fsoDiA 
(By  Ernest  R.  May  and  Thoiflas  C.  Schelllng) 

Just  before  CambodltC  President  Nixon 
toted  up  prospective  gains  and  losses  on  a 
yellow  pad.  Soon  after  June  30,  he  must  add 
up  results  thus  far  and  report  to  the  public. 

In  earlier  statements,  he  set  forth  at  least 
four  objectives:  reducing  American  casual- 
ties, speeding  troop  withdrawals.  Influencing 
actions  by  North  Vietnam,  and  protecting 
American  prestige.  When  hearing  his  state- 
ment, we  should  bear  in  mind  what  he  has 
said  about  these  objectives. 

First,  the  President  said  on  April  30  and 
reiterated  on  May  8  that  the  operation  "will 
reduce  American  casualties."  Over  300  Ameri- 
cans have  died  in  Cambodia.  Undoubtedly, 
the  President  recognized  that  the  offensive 
would  entail  higher  casualties  In  the  short 
run.  But  he  has  not  explained  how  American 
lives  have  been  saved  over  the  long  run.  The 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  menaced  the  rv  and 
in  Corps  Areas  of  South  Vietnam.  The  for- 
mer Is  already  Vletnamlzed;  the  latter  Is  to 
be  Vletnamlzed  by  September.  Did  the  Presi- 
dent expect  to  save  American  lives  because 
his  Vletnamlzatlon  plans  call  for  sending 
U.S.  troops  back  into  combat  whenever  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  hard  pressed? 

Second,  the  President  pointed  to  a  map 
on  April  30  and  said:  "North  Vietnam  al- 
ready occupies  this  part  of  Laos.  If  North 
Vietnam  also  occupied  this  whole  band  in 
Cambodia  or  the  entire  country,  it  would 
mean  that  South  Vietnam  was  completely 
outflanked  and  the  forces  of  Americans  in 
this  area  as  well  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  be  m  an  untenable  military  position." 
The  President  should  explain  how  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  has  reduced  this  danger. 
News  reports  tell  of  the  Cambodians'  inabil- 
ity to  check  the  North  Vietnamese.  If  U.S. 
troops,  helicopters,  and  air  support  are  with- 
drawn from  Cambodia,  what  is  to  jwevent 
the  North  Vietnamese  from  re-establUhlng 
the  threat?  Will  the  situation  be  mcwe  ten- 
able In  May,  1971,  when  the  United  States 
has  150,000  fewer  troops  In  Vietnam?  Are 
there  grounds  for  confidence  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  withstand  next  year  a  threat 
of  "outflanking  "  that  the  President  Judged 
them  unable  to  withstand  this  year? 

Third,  the  President  has  predicted  that 
the  Cambodian  operation  will  Influence  de- 
cisions bv  Hanoi.  When  announcing  on  April 
20  his  schedule  for  withdrawing  160,000 
troops,  he  took  occasion  to  "remind  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  that  .  ,  .  they  wUl 
be  taking  grave  risks  should  they  attempt  to 
use  the  occasion  to  Jeopardize  the  security 
of  our  remaining  forces  tn  Vietnam  by  In- 
creased military  action  in  Vietnam,  In  Cam- 
bodia or  m  Laos."  When  ordering  action  In 
Cambodia,  he  cited  this  warning,  and  on 
May  8,  he  observed  that  President  Johnson 
had  erred  In  escalating  the  war  "step  by 
step."  Referring  to  the  move  Into  Cambodia, 
Mr.  NUon  said,  "This  action  is  a  decisive 
move,  and  this  action  also  puts  the  enemy 
on  warning  that  if  It  escalates  while  we  are 
trying  to  de-escalate,  we  will  move  decisively 
and  not  step  by  step.'* 

There  must  have  been  earlier  signals  to 
Hanoi.  The  President  surely  did  not  believe 
that  Hanoi  could  reach  a  decision  and  have 
that  decision  carried  out  by  field  command- 
ers within  10  days.  But  by  June  30,  61  day« 
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will  have  passed  since  the  President  dem- 
onstrated that  his  words  were  not  empty  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  exercise  his  full 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chle£  even  at  the 
risk  or  a  public  storm  at  home.  Is  there  evi- 
dence that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
scaled  down  their  operations  In  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  or  Cambodia?  News  reports  sug- 
gest the  contrary. 

The  President  said  earlier.  "It  Is  Hanoi. 
and  Hanoi  a'.one.  that  stands  today  blocking 
the  path  to  a  j'ust  peace  for  all  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia."  Has  he  had  indication  since 
April  30  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  more 
wiUmg  to  bartraln'' 

If  the  answers  to  both  questions  are  nesa- 
tive— that  is.  if  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
not  limned  their  operations  or  shown  signs 
of  negotiatlnt;— what  is  the  next  step?  The 
President  warned  on  June  3:  "if  their  an- 
swers to  our  withdrawal  program,  and  to  our 
oiTer  to  negotiate.  Is  to  increase  their  at- 
tacks in  a  way  that  Jeopardizes  the  safety 
of  our  remalnlnEi  forces  In  Vietnam.  I  shall, 
as  mv  action  five  weeks  ago  demonstrated, 
take  strong  and  etfective  measures  to  deal 
with  that  situation. '■  What  "strong  and  ef- 
fective measures"  are  available?  Does  the 
President  contemplate  renewed  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam?  Could  a  bombing  campaign 
be  more  effective,  militarily  and  politically, 
than  that  of  1965-68?  Or  does  the  President 
contemplate  stepped-up  ground  force  ac- 
tion'' Wha',  happens  then  to  casualty  rates 
and  -.o  withdrawal 

Fourth.  Mr.  Nixon  .isserted  that  the  action 
In  Cambodia  would  work  to  restore  Ameri- 
can prestige  and  credibility  elsewhere  in  the 
world  He  asked  on  June  3:  If  an  American 
President  had  failed  to  meet  this  threat  to 
400.000  American  men  in  Vietnam,  would 
those  nations  and  peoples  who  rely  on  Amer- 
ica's power  and  treaty  commitments  for 
their  security— In  Latin  America.  Europe. 
the  Middle  East  or  other  parts  of  Asia— 
reuv.n  any  confidence  in  the  United  States?" 
The  question  was  of  course  rhetorical,  and 
White  House  officials  conceded  that  many 
capitals  reacted  Initially  with  alarm  and 
misgiving.  The  President  should  indicate 
whether  these  attitudes  have  since  changed 
and  whether  he  sees  In  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Japan  Increased  faith  In  the  re- 
straint, wisdom,  and  reliability  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

There  Is  a  fifth  criterion  for  judging  the 
Cambodian  operation.  Admiral  Smedberg 
quoted  President  Nixon  as  saying  a  few  days 
before  April  30.  "I  am  not  going  to  let  Cam- 
bodia go  down  the  drain  "  His  remark  on 
April  30  about  the  mlllt-iry  untenablllty  of 
South  Vietnam  should  the  Communists  con- 
trol "this  whole  band  in  Cambodia  or  the 
entire  country"  was  consistent  with  such  a 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  he  and  Secre- 
tary Rogers  have  declared  that  the  United 
States  has  no  commitment  to  Cambodia.  The 
President's  forthcoming  statement  should 
clarify  his  stand. 

If  Cambodia  now  falls,  will  that  event  not 
arouse  the  same  concern  that  the  prospect 
of  It  apparently  aroused  In  late  April?  Will 
not  the  Preeldenfs  credibility  be  at  stake 
once  again? 

These  are  not  all  the  questions  that  we 
hope  to  hear  addressed.  A  crucial  one  Is 
whether  our  allies,  eepeclally  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand,  have  Incurred  new  commlt- 
mente  or  adopted  military  goals  that  the 
United  States  is  committed,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  support.  Is  It  American  strategy 
that  Allied  troops — no  Americans  among 
them — remain  deployed  Indefinitely  In  Cam- 
bodia, or  Is  thla  an  Independent  action  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government?  And  how 
far  does  our  commitment  extend  If  South 
Vietnam  elects  to  defend  Phnom  Penh  or 
other  parts  of  Cambodia  while  our  forces  are 
watting  in  South  Vietnam  to  be  relieved  so 
they  can  be  withdrawn?  The  President  can- 
not be  expected  to  bare  his  differences  with 
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South  Vietnam  in  a  public  address:  but  as 
he  has  repeatedly  used  his  statements  to  the 
American  public  to  communicate  the  gravest 
w;irnings  to  Hanoi,  he  may  wisely  go  on 
record  at  home  to  clarify  his  policy  for  Allied 
countries. 

The  President  could  also  shed  light  on 
Vietnamization. '  Does  It  mean  that  South 
Vietnamese  forces  must  be  able  In  any  cir- 
cumstances to  defeat  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese?  Or  does  it  admit  the  possibility 
of  defeat  In  a  Vieinamtzcd  area  or  in  a  Viet- 
nimized  South  VictiKun?  The  President 
might  indicate  what  he  expects  of  the  240.- 
000  U.S.  troops  that  stay  in  Vietnam  after 
May.  1971.  Will  they  provide  helicopter  lift 
and  air  and  artillery  support?  Will  they  fight 
oif  attacks  on  their  own  installations?  What 
rate  of  casualties  are  they  likely  to  suffer? 
Are  their  functions  eventually  to  be  Vlet- 
n.imized?  Over  what  time?  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese do  not  negotiate  and  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  prove  no  stronger  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  does  tlie  President  neverthe- 
less foresee  a  time  when  the  United  Stales 
can  disengage  from  the  war?  Does  ultimate 
withdrawal  depend  on  permanent  North  Viet- 
namese fear  of  the  "strong  and  effective 
measures  '  he  has  threatened? 

Ii  may  be  too  much  to  hope  now  for  an- 
swers to  these  longer-term  questions.  There 
ought,  however,  to  be  one  further  element  in 
the  summing-up.  According  to  Stewart 
Alsop.  the  President  noted  on  his  yellow  pad 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  would  cause 
"deep  divisions"  at  home.  No  doubt,  these  di- 
visions were  reinforced  by  the  tragedies  at 
Kent  and  Jackson.  But  does  President  Nixon 
now  estimate  that  the  benefits  of  the  opera- 
tion Justified  the  damage  to  domestic  peace 
and  to  faith  in  America?  And  is  this  the  last 
lime  we  shall  be  asked  in  Indochina,  to  buy 
time  with  lives,  to  prove  our  nationhood  by 
resort  to  sudden  violence,  to  punish  the 
enemy  for  warnings  ignored,  or  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  from  being  ounflanked  by  Commu- 
nist forces  in  Cambodia  or  Laos? 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28.  1970; 
"WiNNi.NC  '  IN  A.SI.* — Nixon's  DaE>;M.\     How 

To  WrrHDBAW  Tkoops  WrrHOUT  Conceding 

THE  Prize  to  Hanoi 

( By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

President  Nixon's  Cambodian  venture  has 
raised  to  a  new  high  the  contention  by  his 
opponents  that  his  real  aim  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  to  "Win"  the  war  m  Vietnam  Now  that 
the  ground  involvement  in  Cambodia  is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  the  point  is  worth  examination. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  never  said  on  the  public 
record  that  he  wants  to  "win."  He  has  reduced 
the  American  goal  to  a  single  point :  to  allow 
the  South  Vietnamese  "to  determine  their 
future  without  outside  Interference." 

On  June  '20.  in  his  much  discussed  speech 
assailing  the  President's  critics.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  cut  through  the  obfuscation.  In 
criticizing  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright.  Agnew 
said  the  senator  "has  apparently  abandoned 
America's  cause  of  a  noncommunist  future 
for  Southeast  Asia."  (Italics  added. I 

Here,  for  the  first  time  from  a  top  admin- 
istration official,  is  a  clear-cut  statement  of 
what  the  government  would  like  to  see  come 
out  of  the  war,  Agnew  spoke  of  'Southeast 
Asia"  and  not  specifically  of  Vietnam,  but 
the  context  of  his  speech  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  meaning. 

The  United  States'  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
from  the  time  of  the  1951  Geneva  Conference 
has  been  founded  on  keeping  that  country 
out  of  Communist  control.  That  was  the 
Eisenhower-Dulles  motivation.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's.  There  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  Richard  M,  Nixon, 
whose  involvement  In  the  issue  goes  back  at 
least  to  1954.  always  rea<^oned  the  same  way. 

The  question,  however,  has  been  whether 
Mr.  Nixon,  since  assuming  the  presidency  17 
months  ago.  has   based   hl.s   policy  on   that 
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premise  or  whether  his  public  statements 
have  been  only  a  cover  for  what  Is  often 
called  "an  elegant  bugoul "  from  the  war. 

The  probBblliiy  is  that  Mr.  Nixon,  like  so 
many  other  Americans,  suffers  from  a  dichot- 
omy: He  wants  to  extricate  the  United  Stales 
from  the  war  but  he  does  not  want  to  "lose  " 
It  111  the  sense  of  having  had  more  than 
50.000  Americans  die  in  vain. 

Thus  he  has  tried  to  pull  out  troops  In  a 
manner  that  would  produce  a  reasonable 
chance  that  he  could  leave  behind  a  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  that  could  survive  the  subse- 
quent Communist  challenge.  In  that  sense 
he  wants  to  "win"  the  war. 

The  President  has  never  put  It  that  way 
but  the  Agnew  description  of  "America's 
cause"  comes  closer.  Mr.  Nixon's  April  30  dec- 
laration that  he  would  rather  be  a  one-term 
President  than  "accept  the  first  defeat"  in 
the  nation's  "proud  190-ycar  history  "  Is  but- 
tressing evidence  of  his  frame  of  mind. 

The  crux  of  the  war  is  political  control  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  rescrt  to  arms  by  all 
sides  involved  is.  of  course,  an  effort  to  force 
a  political  solution  one  way  or  the  other. 
Thus  far  neither  side  has  been  sufficiently 
able,  by  force  of  arms,  to  impose  its  politi- 
cal will  on  the  other. 

Cambodia  was  an  effort  to  employ  arms 
for  political  aims.  So  is  Uie  war  m  Laos  T!ie 
concentration  on  the  battlefield  has  left  the 
Paris  {jeace  talks  in  a  state  of  doldrums.  Yet 
the  war  cannot  finally  end,  short  of  a  mili- 
tary collapse  by  one  side  or  the  other,  unless 
there  is  a  political  settlement. 

In  his  June  3  report  on  Cambodia,  the 
President  said  he  would  keep  his  "promise" 
to  "end  this  war."  He  did  not  specify  whether 
he  meant  to  end  American  involvement  alone 
or  literally  to  end  the  war  Itself. 

To  do  that,  in  either  sense.  Mr.  Nixon  will 
have  to  modify  "America's  goal"  as  st.ated  by 
Agnew,  He  will  have  to  take  the  risk  of  a 
Communist  South  Vietnam  and  its  effect  on 
the  "noncommunist  future"  of  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia,  Including  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia In  the  first  Instance  and,  if  he  believes 
in  the  domino  theory,  of  adjacent  nations 
later  on. 

Politically,  the  key  is  an  American  com- 
mitment to  total  military  withdrawal  with- 
out a  Communist  commitment  of  total  North 
Vietnamese  withdrawal.  Mr.  Nixon  has  re- 
sisted that  on  the  grounds  that  "ambiguity" 
Is  a  key  card  In  forcing  Hanoi  to  bargain 
"ambiguity"  meamng  that  the  United  States 
may  keep  a  residual  force  in  the  South  af- 
ter the  troops  are  out  of  combat  to  support 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  with  air  artillery 
and  logistics. 

In  short,  Mr.  Nixon  still  hopes  to  "win" 
and  still  sees  "America's  cause,"  in  Agnew's 
words,  as  "a  noncommunist  future  for  South- 
east Asla"^and  for  South  Vietnam  in  par- 
ticular. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  28,  1970] 
CHANCING  Rationales  in  Mid-Cambodia 
In,  zap  the  sanctuaries,  and  out — that  was 
the  way  the  administration's  Cambodian  ven- 
ture W'as  portrayed  on  April  30:  "We  shall 
avoid  a  wider  war,"  That  impression  was 
strengthened  by  the  President's  announce- 
ment on  June  3,  after  the  public  protests, 
that  he  had  put  rea.sonable  time  and  space 
limits  on  American  ground  actions  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Tucked  away  In  Mr.  Nixon's  June  3  ad- 
dress, however,  was  an  announcement  oT,  and 
a  rationale  for,  post-June  air  actions — "to  in- 
terdict the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and 
materiel  where  I  find  this  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  forces 
In  South  Vietnam."  That  the  President  has 
taken  a  broad  view  of  the  requirements  of 
interdiction  Is  suggested  by  news  reports  that 
air  raids  involving  a  hundred  planes  or  more 
are  taking  place  at  points  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  Into  Cambodia.  Secretary  Rogers  kept 
Insisting,  however,  that  the  protect -Amerl- 
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cans  rationale  would  remain  the  guiding  one 
and  that  the  United  States  would  not  "be- 
come militarily  Involved  In  support  of  the 
Lon  Nol  government — or  any  other  govern- 
ment" In  Phnom  Penh.  "I'm  talking  about 
U.S.  troops  or  air  support  or  something,"  Mr. 
Rogers  explained  on  May  13. 

Now.  of  course.  American  fighter-bombers 
are  flying  close  air  support  missions  for  Cam- 
bodian troops  fighting  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong.  Some  of  these  planes  take  on  fuel 
and  Cambodian  "spotters"  at  Phnom  Penh 
airport.  The  other  day  Mr.  Rogers  made  plain 
these  missions  would  continue  after  July  1. 
He  acknowledged  that  such  a  policy  would 
have  "a  dual  benefit — It  may  serve  our  pur- 
poses and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  Cam- 
bodian government  .  .  I  think  that  I  can  see 
very  well  why  a  Combodian  might  think  it 
was  helpful  to  the  government  when  we  fly 
(air  support)   missions." 

So  here  the  United  States  is,  a  long  way 
down  the  road  to  propping  up.  not  only  by 
military  aid  but  by  direct  combat  support, 
a  government  which  has  shown  neither  the 
f)olltlcal  appeal  to  win  much  support  from 
its  own  citizens  nor  the  military  prowess  to 
cope  with  its  Increasingly  challenging  foes. 
Laos,  anyone?  Vietnam?  What  will  the  ad- 
ministration do — this  is  far  from  incon- 
ceivable— If  Phnom  Penh  falls?  Once  again 
a  President,  acting  on  his  own,  has  moved 
the  United  States  toward  protracted  In- 
volvement in  a  war  In  another  country.  The 
Cooper-Church  proposal  apparently  will  not 
become  law;  It  is  discouraging  to  think 
that,  even  If  it  had  already  been  In  effect, 
it  probably  would  not  have  affected  the 
President's  Cambodian  strategy  since  it 
(gratuitously)  assigns  him  the  troop-protec- 
tion right  that  he  is  claiming  now. 

It  is  asserted,  to  be  sure,  that  Mr.  Nixon 
must  deal  with  the  situation  as  It  Is,  and 
the  situation  is  that  Cambodia  Is  under 
heavy  Communist  pressure.  This  ignores  the 
administration's  own  contributions  to  es- 
calation— obviously  It  was  smart  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  enemy,  once  the  American 
operation  began,  to  slip  out  of  the  21.7- 
mlle  border  swath  where  American  troops 
were  confined  and  to  head  toward  points 
deeper  inside  the  country.  This  also  Ignores 
the  military  requirement  Imposed  by  needs 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  political  require- 
ment Imposed  by  public  opinion  at  home. 
to  get  on  with  the  administration's  own  pol- 
icy of  Vietnamlzlng  the  war  In  Vietnam. 


FREE  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN? 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtJTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
letter  was  written  to  Asahi  Eivening  News 
in  Tokyo  by  a  Japanese  domestic  buyer : 

June  26,  1970. 
EorTOB. 

Asahi  Evening  News, 
Tokyo. 

Dear  Sib:  I  would  appreciate  very  much  If 
someone  can  explain  to  me  the  term  "Free 
Trade"  as  It  Is  used  in  Japan, 

In  your  pai)er  of  June  25  you  carry  a  story 
on  the  current  talks  going  on  in  Washington 
regarding  the  textile  negotiations. 

You  quote  Japanese  International  Trade 
Minister.  KUchl  Mlyazawa,  as  saying: 

"GATT  Is  based  on  the  principle  that 
where  Injury  Is  proved  or  the  threat  of  In- 
Jury  Is  proved  a  trading  nation  can  seek  com- 
pensation from  the  country  causing  the 
damage. 
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"But  the  U.S.  appears  to  be  establishing 
other  trading  principles  In  which  Importa 
must  be  restricted  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
national  consumption.  A  rapidly  growing 
country  like  Japan  which  embraces  free  trade 
principles   cannot    agree    to    this   concept." 

"Free  Trade"  for  whom  I  might  ask?  Al- 
though a  Japanese  auto  can  be  purchased  in 
the  U.S.  for  less  than  It  costs  In  Japan,  a 
Ford  Mustang  In  this  country  costs  about 
US$14,000.00.  It  even  costs  more  to  park  a 
foreign  car,  in  spite  of  the  fact  it  only  takes 
up  the  same  amount  of  space  allowed  to  a 
Japanese  car. 

A  package  of  19  cents  pipe  tobacco  costs 
80  cents. 

I  Just  paid  $5.00  duty  for  some  shirts  sent 
to  me,  as  my  size  is  not  sold  in  Japan, 

A  trip  through  any  department  store  or 
the  American  Pharmacy  which  sells  foreign 
goods,  will  show  you  that  Items  such  as  shav- 
ing lotion  and  toothpaste  cost  four  times  the 
price  as  In  the  country  of  origin  A  pleasure 
boat  of  25  feet  which  would  cost  $5,000.00  In 
the  U.S.  is  $25,000.00  in  Japan. 

A  water  ski  which  is  $60.00  in  the  U.S.  Is 
more  than  $225.00  in  Japan. 

The  only  way  Japanese  goods  can  compete 
in  the  U.S.  is  because  they  sell  for  a  cheajjer 
price  tlian  those  manufactured  In  the  U.S. 
The  only  way  they  can  sell  cheaper  Is  to 
have  the  Japanese  "Subsidize  the  Export", 
in  other  words,  we  must  pay  more  In  Japan 
for  a  Japanese  car  so  that  those  going  abroad 
can  sell  at  a  competitive  price. 

I  had  to  pay  $1,400.00  duty  on  a  1965  Volks- 
wagen I  brought  to  Japan  in  January  1970. 
And.  I  had  to  get  a  license  from  MITI  to  im- 
port it.  Of  course  the  duty  was  decided  after 
arrival  of  the  car.  I  would  never  have  brought 
it  In  the  first  place  had  I  known  I  would  be 
charged  more  than  the  car  is  worth 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  Japan  Imposes 
fantastic  duties  and  restrictions  on  Imports 
to  Japan,  while  aggressively  burying  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  Japanese  products,  made  at- 
tractive price-wise  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic  Japanese  consumer. 

A  Japanese  company  can  freely  establish 
a  Japanese  subsidiary  In  the  U.S.,  "Subaru 
of  America."  "Datsun  of  America,"  "Ameri- 
can Honda."  "JTB  of  America."  "Takashl- 
maya  of  America,'  "Selbu  of  America,"  etc. 
etc.  etc.  Yet  we  are  subject  to  every  kind 
of  discrimination  yet  dreamed  up,  to  keep  us 
out  of  the  Japanese  market.  Japan  has  the 
advantage  of  every  unfair  trade  agreement 
yet  thought  up.  These  were  of  course  made  to 
help  Japan  after  the  war  and  when  Japan 
was  a  "Poor  Country,"  which  Is  no  longer 
the  case.  There  is  not  one  so  called  liberalized 
Industry  in  Japan  without  strings.  Hotels 
have  been  liberalized  because  the  govern- 
ment here  is  fully  aware  that  no  foreign  hotel 
company  can  pay  the  current  market  price 
of  land  and  make  a  profit. 

Japan  spends  less  than  l"~r  of  her  national 
budget  on  defense  while  much  of  what  the 
U.S.  spends  for  defense  goes  right  into  Jap- 
anese pockets.  Not  only  what  Is  spent  here 
by  U.S.  servicemen  and  the  fantastic  sum  It 
takes  to  maintain  the  U.S.  facilities  here  but, 
what  about  all  of  the  industrialist;  who  can 
attribute  so  much  of  their  earnings  to  direct 
Income  from  the  manufacture  of  items  being 
produced  to  prolong  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  Japanese  put  on  a  pious  anti-war  face 
but  do  not  miss  a  trick  when  It  comes  to  mak- 
ing a  buck  from  this  unfortunate  war. 

There  Is  no  danger  of  the  U.S.  military 
being  pushed  out  of  Japan  by  any  amount 
of  student  demonstrations.  The  Japanese 
government  would  never  allow  it  considering 
the  revenue  It  brings  In.  The  Japanese  gov- 
ernment does  allow  (and  I  firmly  believe  en- 
courage) anti-American  demonstrations  to 
be  sensationalized  in  the  press  so  they  can 
get  trade  concessions  In  return  for  what  they 
have  convinced  Washington  Is  a  super  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  allow  the 
U.S.  military  to  stay  in  Japan. 
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All  U.S.  government  leaders  should  spend 
one  year  in  a  commercial  company  in  Japan. 
That  would  hip  them  in  a  hurry  to  the  devi- 
ous tactics  applied  here. 

The  one  who  really  has  to  pay  for  all  of 
this  is  the  Japanese  domestic  buyer.  He  has 
to  pay  outrageous  prices  for  any  Imported 
goods,  and  outrageous  prices  for  Japanese 
produced  products  to  allow  the  same  item 
to  compete  overseas.  One  day  the  people  will 
wise  up  that  "Free  Trade""  means  higher 
prices  at  home. 

A  Japanese  Domestic  Bvyer. 


MISS  SUSAN  HUSKISSON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Honor  America  Day  in  Washington  last 
Saturday,  Knoxville's  Susan  Husklsson 
drew  cheers  with  a  recitation  entitled,  "I 
Am  An  American,"  which  called  the  roll 
of  battles  in  which  American  troops  have 
died,  reported  the  Klnox\-ille,  Term., 
News-Sentinel  on  July  5. 

Tennesseans  are  proud  of  Susan,  a 
very  talented  young  lady  whose  father  is 
Knoxville  Police  Chief  Harr>'  Huskisson. 
Once  again  we  were  able  to  see  her  mar- 
velous rendition  on  nationwide  television. 
I  salute  Susan,  and  all  the  patriotic 
young  Americans,  who  are  working  for  a 
better  America  and  who  helped  to  honor 
America  this  July  4. 

Miss  Huskisson's  patriotic  reading  was 
truly  inspirational  and  she  received 
much  sicclaim. 

Another  Item  from  the  News-Sentinel 
said: 

"What  Aboct  That  Girl" — Bob  Hope  Says 
OtJB  Susan  Is  "Too  Good" 

Knoxville's  Susan  Husklsson  drew  what 
was  perhaps  the  ultimate  compliment  from  a 
show  business  veteran  for  her  reading  of 
"What  America  Means  To  Me"  at  yesterday's 
Honor  America  Day  observance  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Comedian  Bob  Hof)€,  on  nationwide  televi- 
sion last  night,  quipped,  "What  about  that 
girl!  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  she'll  never  be  on 
my  program — she's  too  good." 

Miss  Huskisson's  reading  was  also  part  of 
last  night's  CBS  Evening  News  coverage  of 
the  day's  ceremonies. 

For  those  readers  of  the  Record  who 
have  not  read  or  did  not  hear  Miss  Hus- 
kisson's recitation  of  "I  Speak  for  De- 
mocracy," I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

I  Speak  for  Democracy 

I  am  an  American.  Listen  to  my  words 
and  listen  well.  For  my  country  is  a  strong 
country,  and  my  message  is  a  strong  message. 
I  am  an  American,  and  I  speak  for  Democ- 
racy. 

My  ancestors  have  left  their  blood  on  the 
green  Lexington  and  the  snow  at  Valley 
Forge,  on  the  walls  of  Port  Sumter  and  the 
fields  at  Gettysburg,  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Marne  and  In  the  shadows  of  the 
Argonne  FVDrest.  on  the  Beachheads  of  Saler- 
no and  Normandy,  the  sands  of  Okinawa. 
and  In  the  bare,  bleak  hills  called  Pork  Chop 
and  Old  Baldy  and  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

A  million  and  more  of  my  countrymen 
have  died  for  freedom.  My  country  is  their 
eternal  monument. 

But  they  live  on  In  the  laughter  of  a 
smaU    bov   as   he   watches   the   antics   of    a 
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circus  clown.  In  the  delicious  coldness  of  the 
first  bite  of  peppermint  lee  cream  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  In  the  little  tenseness  of  a 
baseball  crowd  as  the  umpire  calls.  "Batter 
up!'"  And  in  the  high  school  band's  rendi- 
tion of  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  in  the 
Memorial  Dav  parade. 

America  has  otlered  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity such  as  no  land  before  her  has  ever 
Icnown.  To  a  fish  crier  down  on  Maxwell 
Street  with  the  face  of  a  man  terribly  glad 
to  be  selling  fish.  She  has  given  him  the  right 
to  own  his  pushcart,  to  sell  his  herring  on 
Maxwell  Street;  she  has  given  him  an  edu- 
cation for  his  children  and  a  tremendous 
faith  In  the  nation  that  has  made  these 
things  his 

Multiply  that  Rsh  crier  by  200  million.  200 
million  doctors  aad  mechanics  and  coal 
miners  and  triick  drivers  and  lawyers  and 
plumbers  and  priests— all  glad,  terribly  giad. 
to  be  what  they  .ue  Terribly  glad  to  be  free 
to  w.  rl:  and  e.r.  and  sleep  and  speak  and  love 
and  live  and  pray  as  they  desire,  as  they 
believe. 

And  those  200  million  Americans,  those  200 
nalUon  free  Americans,  have  more  roast 
beef  aiid  mashed  potatoes,  the  yield  of  Amer- 
ican labor  and  land,  more  telephones  and 
orlon  sweaters,  the  fruits  of  American  Initia- 
tive aad  enterprise,  more  public  schools  and 
ll'e  Insurance  policies,  symbols  of  American 
security  and  faith  in  the  future,  more  laugh- 
ter and  song,  than  any  other  people  on  earth. 

This  is  my  answer.  Show  me  a  country 
greater  than  our  country.  Show  me  a  people 
more  energetic,  creative,  progressive,  bigger- 
hearted  and  happier  than  our  people.  Not 
until  then  will  I  consider  your  way  of  life. 
For  I  am  an  American,  and  I  speak  for 
Democr-icy! 


FUNNY  MAN  AGNEW 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CA1.IF0HNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a  very 
funny  man,  if  one  views  him  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  detachment.  In  a  way,  it 
is  funny  to  see  a  national  ofiBceholder  get 
standing  ovations  by  using  alliterative 
phrases  that  are  above  the  vocabularj- 
level  of  his  audience.  In  a  way.  It  is  funny 
to  hear  a  national  officeholder  whose 
speeches  contain  more  factual  errors  per 
square  inch  than  a  first-grader's  expla- 
nation of  the  theory  of  relativity.  In  a 
way,  it  is  funny  to  watch  a  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  so  eager  to  •win  the 
hate  vote  that  he  will  degrade  himself 
and  his  administration  to  below  the  level 
of  George  Wallace. 

But  if  one  does  not  view  Spiro  Acnew 
with  detachment,  if  one  has  to  live  with 
the  division  and  antagonism  he  has  cre- 
ated, the  humor  is  black.  Some  ofQce- 
holders — President  Eisenhower  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  these — have  held  that  If  one 
appeals  to  the  best  in  people,  they  will 
frequently  respond  accordingly.  Mr.  Ac- 
new  seems  to  base  his  hopes  for  1972  on 
the  principle  that  If  one  appeals  to  the 
worst  In  people,  they  will  respond  ac- 
cordingly. 

Perhaps  he  is  right.  Six  months  ago, 
the  Gallup  poll  found  him  the  second 
most  admired  man  in  America.  But  I 
suspect  that  In  the  next  year  or  so  he  will 
find  you  cannot  fool  enough  of  the  people 
enough  of  the  time.  I  suspect  he  will  find 
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he  has  underestimated  the  innate  de- 
cency and  Intelligence  of  the  American 
people. 

I  Include  an  editorial  entitled  "Funny 
Man  AcNEW."  from  the  Woodland,  Calif., 
Daily  Democrat  of  June  26.  1970,  In  the 

Record: 

FVNNY  Man  Acnew 

Spiro   Agnew   has  outgrown   his   britches. 

He  hit  a  new  low  when  he  assailed  Sena- 
tors Wm.  Fulbrlght  and  Edward  Kennedy 
as  "apologists"  for  the  Communists.  Neither 
is  above  criticism  and  both  admit  It.  But 
certainly  their  Americanism  is  beyond 
challenge.   Agnew  should  apologize. 

The  vice  president's  assault  on  Averell 
Harrlman  was  even  worse.  It  was  bitter  and 
ine.xcusablc.  He  blamed  the  able  former 
American  Ambassador  for  all  the  diplomatic 
disasters  that  have  befallen  the  West  in  the 
past  three  decades.  Most  everyone  knows 
that  Harrlman  has  come  out  of  retirement 
time  and  time  again  to  serve  his  country. 
He  has  sacrificed  his  health  and  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  own  money  as  an  envoy  cf  peace. 
He  did  not  succeed,  but  neither  did  Senator 
Cabot   Lodge,   the   Republican. 

In  contrast  to  Aenew's  inflammatory  at- 
tack, no  intemperate  criticism  has  ever 
come  from  Harrlman's  lips  about  the  Nixon 
administration  or  Republican  Ambassador 
Lodge  Harrlman  is  one  of  the  nation's  most 
sincere  patriots. 

In  his  usual  suave,  dignified  and  quiet 
manner,  Harriman  said  he  was  most  grate- 
ful to  Agnew  for  giving  him  a  new  Image 
that  will  enable  him  to  visit  a  college  cam- 
pus and  be  cheered  Instead  of  booed  and 
heckled  on  account  of  the  vice  president  In- 
dicting him. 

Taken  more  or  less  in  stride  was  Agnew's 
provoked  blasts  at  Republican  Clark  Clif- 
ford, ex-secretary  of  defense.  Clifford  Is  pop- 
ular with  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 
Ke  is  too  seasoned  In  politics  to  get  bruises. 

Agnew's  reference  to  present  Democratic 
National  Chairman  Laurence  O'Brien  was 
as  funny  as  a  cripple's  crutch.  "He  will  not 
march  behind  a  commander-in-chief  riding 
an  elephant, "  said  Agnew.  "but  he  wlU  dasb 
unhesitatingly  Into  battle  behind  one 
perched  on  an  ass.  ' 

As  expected.  OBrlen's  comment  was  In 
good  humor;  "You'd  think  that  of  all  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Agnew  would  know  the  difference 
between  a  donkey  and  an  ass." 

Nixun's  obliging  stooge  was  addressing 
a  ■$250-a-p!ate"  Republican  fund  raising 
dinner.  He  told  them  only  what  they  wanted 
to  hear  and  what  Nixon  wanted  him  to  say. 

Politics  often  get*  so  sticky  It  gets  dirty. 
But  Agnew's  burps  are  unlikely  to  create 
a  crescendo  of  fury.  However.  It  strikes  us 
that  the  president  and  vice  president  are 
resorting  to  a  strange  technique  In  attempt- 
ing to  unite  the  country  when  It  is  so  badly 
split. 


YM-YWHA    DIRECTORS    ESTEEMED 


July  9,  1970 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  YM-YWHA  of  Essex  County 
of  West  Orange,  N.J.  are  esteemed 
throughout  the  area  for  their  dedication 
to  improving  the  quality  of  the  whole 
society.  They  are  persons  of  unusual  at- 
tainment who  gi\e  generously  of  their 
time  and  talents  in  the  public  service. 
The  views  of  this  distinguished  group  on 
any  Issue  command  respect.  Recently  the 
directors,  speaking  as  individuals  of  con- 
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Juhj  9,  1970 


science,  acted  upon  a  resolution  dealing 
with  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  its 
effect  upon  our  Nation.  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  counsel 
of  these  highly  responsible  citizens  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  which  follows  In 
its  entirety: 

RESOLrXION 

We,  the  undersigned  directors  of  the  YM- 
YWHA  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  speak- 
ing as  Individuals  of  conscience,  fear  that  the 
continued  commitment  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  In  southeast  Asia  will  seriously 
endanger  the  Integrity  of  our  society.  Tills 
long,  drawn-out  conflict  Is  proving  to  be 
costly  In  human  life  and  resources  and  Is 
having  a  profoundly  negative  elfect  on  the 
course  of  this  nation's  affairs 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing alienation  of  a  great  number  of  citi- 
zens, particularly  our  youth,  and  are  deeply 
troubled  that  the  Viet  Nam  war  has  bred 
disillusionment,  anxiety  and  fear  within  our 
nation. 

Our  concern  causes  us  to  challenge  the  low 
priorities  the  government  has  given  to  the 
soc.al  problems  that  beset  society,  and  the 
high  priority  It  continues  to  give  to  this  war. 

We  hold  that  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Cambodia  and  Viet  Nam.  and  a  reallo- 
cation of  our  resources  and  efforts  to  our  crit- 
ical social  problems  should  be  speedily  ac- 
complished for  the  good  of  this  Nation. 

Mrs.  William  Abrams,  Herbert  Altshuler, 
J"rome  Ben-Ashor.  Robert  L.  Berg,  D.D.S., 
Peter  Berkley,  Arthur  Brody.  CUve  Cummls. 
Julius  A.  Felnberg,  Edwin  Fisher,  and  Mrs. 
Seymour  Frleland. 

Mrs.  Morris  Goodman,  Mrs.  Sol  Goodman, 
Sol  Goodman,  Jacob  Goodstein.  Mrs.  Martin 
Jelln,  Martin  Levin,  Sanford  Lewis.  M.D.. 
Mrs.  Milton  Lowensteln,  Milton  Lowensteln, 
and  Meyer  R.  Lowy. 

Robert  B.  Lubman,  Leon  A.  Marantz.  Eu- 
gene  V.  Parsonnet.,  M.D.,  Norman  Pastor,  Her-    ^ 
man   Raff,   Clarence   Relsen,   Morris   Relsen.    x 
Nathan  A.  Resnlk.  and  Saul  Robblns. 

Alvin  C.  Schottenleld,  Joel  J.  Schwarz,  Ste- 
ven Schwarz,  Mrs.  Arlene  R.  Scott,  Leonard 
Shlman,  Gadlel  Smith,  Mrs.  Stanley  Strausf , 
Mrs.  Sidney  Welnsteln.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W"'""' 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CAI.lFORNI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  lucid  and  tliought-provoking  dis- 
cussions about  the  role  of  young  Ameri- 
cans In  our  society,  Mr.  William  N.  Plv- 
mat  of  West  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  recently 
addressed  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Resent*^. 

Mr.  Plymat,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Preferred  Risk  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
has  long  Impressed  me  by  his  ener- 
getic and  strong  commitment  to  peace 
and  nonviolence,  and  this  statement  lully 
reflects  his  deep-seated  philosophy. 

His  counsel  and  analyois  are  impres- 
sive, and  I  hope  that  .such  advice  can 
be  followed  throughout  America. 

I  now  place  Mr.  Plymat's  statement  In 
the  Record: 

Statement   of  William   N.   Plymat 

My  views  are  per.<^onal  and  not  to  be  con- 
sidered the  views  of  the  insurance  firm  with 
which  I  am  connected.  To  solve  the  problem 


of  student  disorders  we  need  cool  not  hot 
heads.  Our  major  objective  should  be  to 
Inhibit  violence — not  to  devise  unusual  or 
brutal  methods  of  repression  and  punish- 
ment. We  reed  to  lead  students  in  construc- 
tive rcspcnse  to  what  disturbs  them  and  to 
change  our  own  actions  as  v.-e  ask  them  to 
change  theirs. 

We  should  teach  students  that  violence 
does  not  promote  legiiimRte  goals — that  like 
war  it  usually  escalate?  from  destruction  of 
property  to  life  and  limb-thai  It  is  self- 
defeating— that  real  political  change  requires 
hard  wo.k.  plentv  of  patience,  often  the 
enduring  rf  defeat  before  enjoying  victory — 
and  a  wlUingncss  to  trade  the  excitement  of 
demonstrations  for  the  hard  work  of  politics. 
Ai.d  th.it  if  we  wuirt  freedom  f^r  ourselves,  we 
must  give  it  to  others:  and  if  they  want  to 
straighten  out  what  they  call  the  straight 
people,  many  will  have  to  start  with  them- 
selves. We  mu  .t  convince  ihem  to  uurk  to 
change  the  sy-.tem  :n  dpmccratic  ways  and 
no-  le  ccntent  lu  merely  exhibit,  by  manner, 
dress  and  facial  foii.igo.  their  defiance  of  li. 
Unneisitles.  without  inking  sides,  could 
pre:eni  curses  c-ii  methods  of  effective 
politics  which  few  students  seem  \et  to  know, 
understand  cr  practice.  They  could  offer 
courses  on  conflict  resoltition  without  vio- 
lent a-d  tench  the  pr'ncirles  of  Gandhi  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  that  have  been  more 
successful  in  uchieving  proper  goals  than 
these  of  violent  leaders. 

But  while  we  do  this,  we  must  recognize 
the  great  Idealism  of  most  young  people — 
and  understand  their  warranted  disgust  with 
the  hypocrisy  of  adults.  To  more  fully  under- 
stand', read  the  famous  talk  of  Dr.  George 
Wald  of  Harvard  titled  "A  Generation  in 
Search  of  a  Future."  We  should  listen  as 
well  as  speak  to  youth.  Their  complaints 
should  be  carefully  considered  with  appro- 
priate action  taken.  It  would  be  healthy  to 
poll  students  on  campus  Issues  to  learn  what 
the  majority  really  wants  not  what  a  noisy 
minority  demands!  While  we  can't  turn  uni- 
versities over  to  students  to  run  as  they 
please,  we  can  give  them  a  real  hearing  on 
desires  in  curriculum  design  and  other  is- 
sues, then  really  respond  In  a  fair  way.  When 
pressures  build  up,  we  should  ventilate  them 
with  full  communication  keeping  cool  heads. 
We  must  work  with  jKillce  where  there  Is  law 
violation,  but  we  should  be  slow  to  call  out 
large  numbers  of  police  and  national  guards 
because  most  student  violence  has  been 
limited  to  property  damage  while  student, 
police  and  guard  confrontations  have  led 
to  Injury  and  death  moetly  Inflicted  by  police 
and  guards.  Let's  recognize  that  our  univer- 
sity presidents,  their  staffs,  and  our  Gov- 
ernor have  In  general  acted  wisely  In  han- 
dling campus  discord,  and  we  should  seek 
to  help  rather  than  criticize. 

A  great  cause  of  student  unrest  le  the 
war.  aud  we  must  end  It.  No  military  victory 
can  be  won  so  reasonable  concessions  and 
even  a  coalition  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  better  than  tens  of  thousands  more 
lives  lost  in  a  scaled  down  war  that  can  drag 
on  for  years.  The  appointment  of  a  new 
fully  comi)etent  and  respected  chief  negotia- 
tor In  Paris  Is  long  overdue. 

We  should  admit  we've  loaded  the  major 
burden  of  war  on  the  backs  of  youth.  A 
young  man  may  give  up  thousands  of  dollars 
of  potential  income  to  attend  a  university  to 
learn  an  occupation  valuable  not  only  to 
himself  but  to  society.  But  when  he  grad- 
uates we  force  him  Into  the  military  re- 
quiring him  not  only  to  kill  In  a  war,  which 
In  most  cases  he  does  not  agree  with,  but 
to  risk  hlfi  own  life  In  the  Jungles  and  do 
"  It  at  a  pittance  for  a  wage.  The  difference  be- 
tween what  he  can  earn  In  civilian  life  and 
the  military  Is  in  the  essence  a  tax  that  often 
runs  from  SOT  to  VSTc  The  knowledge  of 
this  causes  plenty  unrest.  Our  government 
says  It  has  brought  home  115,000  from  Viet- 
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nam,  promises  another  150.000  In  a  year, 
and  a  prompt  end  of  the  war.  Then  why  the 
big  current  draft?  Now  Is  the  time  to  end 
the  draft  and  substitute  an  all-volunteer 
army  with  good  wages.  I  believe  that  as 
adults  and  educators  we  should  be  active  in 
advising  the  President  and  members  of 
Congress  that  the  Immediate  end  of  the 
draft  will  go  a  long  way  to  reduce  student 
unrest. 

What  are  we  entitled  to  a>k  of  students  in 
a  tax-supported  stale  university  if  we  are 
fair  with  them?  I  believe  It  should  be  for  a 
commitment  of  respoi.sible  conduct  or  ad- 
herence to  a  code  of  it.  We  should  ask  them 
to  avoid  violence  in  all  (jersonal  and  govern- 
mental relations  exrr;;.t  in  sell -defense- to 
be  law  abiding  seeking  to  change  laws  they 
disagree  with  by  legal  means — tJ  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  leg.U  rights  of  others  to  do  as 
they  please — to  uvold  itirring  up  coii'.roversy 
in  such  u  way  as  to  incite  violence — to  avoid 
personal  acts  of  retallBiion  to  acts  deemed 
improper  c.r  illegal  leaving  the  administra- 
tion cf  Justice  to  those  ch;.r.ied  w;th  it  and 
to  abstain  from  urging  others  to  violate  the 
law.  If  universities  have  the  power  to  simply 
demand  this,  they  should  do  so.  If  not,  they 
should  seek  the  authority  to  ask  for  a  signed 
pledge  of  such  a  commitment  as  a  condition 
of  admission  and  continuance  as  a  student. 
If  a  proper  university  tribuiial  is  not  avaii- 
fible  to  consider  charges  of  violations  of  such 
a  code,  one  should  be  established  with  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  perhaps  citizens  from  the 
general  public  as  members.  The  penalty  for 
viulation  should  be  termination  as  a  student. 

I  have  learned  in  other  areas  involving 
needed  orientation  that  men  will  not  easily 
orient  to  threats  of  severe  punishment  and 
huge  fines  that  seem  unlikely  to  be  assessed. 
But  they  win  usually  respond  to  an  effective 
legal  system  that  convinces  them  that  prompt 
effective  action  will  be  taken  against  them 
If  they  deserve  It  with  a  certain  very  un- 
pleasant penalty.  A  simple  example  may 
suffice.  1  have  had  occasion  many  times  to 
point  out  that  a  man  will  not  stop  drunk 
driving  to  save  your  life  or  his.  but  he  will  to 
save  his  license.  Many  students  can  be  trig- 
gered Into  violent  action  by  a  display  of 
violence,  but  I  believe  most  will  comply  with 
regulations  when  they  realize  that  they  can't 
afford  to  pay  the  price  of  not  complying.  The 
license  to  continue  as  a  student  Is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  thing  a  student  has.  and 
I  think  the  danger  of  Its  loss  can  be  the  best 
persuader  for  good  conduct  that  we  have. 


YOUTH  UNVEIL  MONUMENT  TO 
WAR  DEAD 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
increasing  volimie  of  evidence  documents 
the  fact  that  the  unsung  majority  of 
today's  youth  does  not  favor  the  degra- 
dation of  our  Government's  foundations 
but,  rather,  a  reinforcement  of  them.  The 
following  article  by  Vi  Murphy  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  tells  of  a  youth  group  in 
La  Mesa.  Calif.,  and  their  unselfish  ef- 
forts to  erect  a  monument  to  their  city's 
men  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam. 
I  know  my  colleagues  will  find  the  story 
both  interesting  and  heart  warming  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  share  it  with  you.  I 
ask  to  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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YotrrH  tJNVKiL  Monument  to  Wab  Dkao 
(By  VI  Murphy) 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  .  .  ." 

The  lubcription  stood  out  boldly  on  the 
bronze  tablet  attached  to  the  soft  pink  face 
of  the  12-foot  mound  of  crystalline  quartz 
while  a  brilliant  Sunday  sun  struck  sparks  on 
tiny  facets  in  the  stone. 

Members  of  the  Heartland  "Vouth  for  De- 
cency (HYDi  looked  gratefully  at  the  crowd 
of  more  than  2.000,  then  in  strong,  sure 
words,  .nanked  ull  the  people  for  coming. 

■  It  is  a  very  special  occasion  for  us  todi.y," 
Denlse  Evars!  a  San  Diego  State  sophomore 
and  H'i'D  chalinian,  told  the  crowd,  ""i'ou 
.see.  we  are  dedicating  a  monument." 

FLAGS    FLL'TTER 

A  gentle  Flag  Day  bree^-e  softly  stirred  the 
fold  of  the  bright  new  banner  on  top  of  the 
new  flag  pole  next  to  the  monument,  and 
mure  than  three-dozen  other  large  American 
fltig."'  lined  p.lcng  one  side  of  the  La  Mesa  city 
square  fluttered  in  harmony. 

It  was  a  spa.rk!ing  day  yest^rday^red. 
while  and  blue  all  over  And  that  was  the 
way  the  young  people  had  intended  it  to  be. 

Ti-.e  monument  at  Spring  Street  and  Uni- 
versity Avenue  was  dedicated  to  young  serv- 
icemen from  La  Mesa  and  the  surrounding 
area — Spring  Valley.  Santee,  Lemon  Grove,  El 
Cajon  and  Lakeside— killed  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

HEROES    LISTED 

Under  the  big.  bronze  tablet  bearing  the 
inscription.  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  .  .  ." 
were  three  smaller  bronze  plates  engraved 
wl;h  the  nc.mes  and  service  designation  of 
the  young  men  to  whom  the  monument  was 
dedicated. 

"V.'c  support  our  men  In  Vietnam,  not  be- 
cause we  are  for  war,  but  becaus*  these  men 
include  our  friends,  our  brothers,  our  fathers 
and  our  husbands,  and  also  because  we  sup- 
port our  country."  Denise  Evers  explained. 

As  she  spoke,  eyes  lifted  to  the  stark,  white 
cross  topping  the  pink  quartz  monument. 
Denlse  continued: 

"The  past  f.ve  years  have  seen  race  riots 
and  campus  violence  taking  place  regularly. 

"The  flag  Is  burned  and  desecrated  dally 
by  those  who  feel  wronged  by  the 
establishment. 

"At  the  same  time,  halfway  across  the 
world,  in  Vietnam,  our  young  men  fight  and 
die  m  defense  of  this  same  flag." 

An  olive  drab  soldier's  field  helmet 
crowned  the  white  cross  atop  the  monument. 

OFFICIALS    ATTXND 

Dignitaries  at  the  ceremony  Included  mov- 
ie star  Eric  Estrado;  Assemblymen  E.  Rich- 
ard Barnes  and  Tom  Horn,  both  Republicans 
from  San  Diego;  Richard  Cosgrlff.  vice  mayor 
of  La  Mesa;  the  Rev.  Henry  Vetter  of  the 
Rancho  Nazareth  Orphanage  In  Tecate,  Mex- 
ico; Undersherlff  Warren  Kanagy;  La  Meea 
Police  Chief  Glen  Adams,  andpoUse  Sgt.  Bill 
Cook,  who  helped  organize  HYD. 

Harry  Von  Zell.  radio  and  television  an- 
nouncer, was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Von  Zell  paid  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  HYFD  as  part  of  the  "decent,  90  per  cent 
of  American  youth  who  do  not  get  headlines 
but  instead  .ire  quietly  finishing  their  edu- 
cations and  going  their  ways  becoming  con- 
structive,  valuable   citizens. 

There  Is  a  silent  majority  in  America,  Von 
Zell  contended,  and  "we  have  those  people 
all  around  us,  qluetly.  all  through  the  year." 

TOCTH    hailed 

Hom  presented  the  HYD  group  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Assembly,  commending 
the  organization. 

"These  young  people  are  the  real  Ameri- 
cans, the  90  per  cent  of  constructive  youth 
In  America,  and  I  hop)€  the  time  comes  soon 
when  they  get  the  headlines  instead  of  th» 
destructive  10  per  cent,"  Hom  said. 
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Telegrams  and  messages  were  received  by 
the  group  irum  John  Wayne,  Walter  Bren- 
nan.  Gov  Reagan.  Ross  Perot.  Walter  Knott 
of  kuott's  Berry  Farm,  and  others. 

The  names  of  the  youMg  men  from  the 
Heartland  area  who  have  been  killed  In 
Vietnam  were  announced  one  by  one,  each 
by  a  different  member  of  the  HYD  group 
who  placed  a  carnation  at  the  base  of  the 
newly-dedicated  monument.  When  the  roll 
call  w.is  finished,  there  was  a  solid  chain  ol 
carnations  around  the  memorial. 

OTHFR    TRIBtTTES 

Wreaths  were  placed  at  the  monument's 
base  bv  representatives  of  the  Gold  Star 
Wives.  Mrs.  Virginia  Ball  of  Encanto.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Mr  Force  Wives,  presented  a 
personal  tribute  in  honor  of  her  son,  Gerald 
D.  Pochel.  a  Navy  man  who  died  In  Vietnam. 

The  flag  was  lowered  to  half  staff,  the 
crack  Lincoln  High  School  ROTC  unit  gave 
an  18-guu  salute  and  the  lovely,  nostalgic 
notes  of  "Taps"  sounded. 

A  member  from  each  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices—  Marines.  Army.  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard — formed  an  honor  line  before 
the  monument. 

MORE    PARTICIP.^NTS 

Robyn  Txicker.  HYD  executive  secretary, 
thanked  the  participants  In  the  ceremony. 
They  aUo  Included  units  from  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Boy  Scouts.  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  the  Junior  Women's 
Club,  the  Marine  Corps  Band  and  the  La 
Mesa  Fire  Department,  which  constructed 
the  speakers  platform. 

"To  all  the  patriotic  people  In  the  Heart- 
land area,  we  salute  you.  thank  you  and  God 
bless  you,"  she  said  ■ 

A  reception  at  the  La  Mesa  Police  Station 
followed  the  dedication. 
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Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  has  issued  a  special 
report  on  secrecy  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  documents  the  extent  to 
which  the  House  conducts  its  business 
beyond  the  purview  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. By  spelling  out  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  House  procedure,  the  DSG  report 
indicates  the  basis  for  the  bipartisan 
antlsecrecy  amendments  which  will  be 
offered  when  H.R.  17654.  the  legislative 
reorganization  bill,  reaches  the  House 
floor  next  week.  For  this  reason,  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  DSG 
study  and  I  commend  it  to  Members  and 
others  interested  In  making  the  House  a 
more  responsive  institution: 
Secrxct  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

(Democratic  Study  Group  special  report) 

Secrecy  pervades  the  legislative  process  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Arbitrary  and 
undemocratic  procedures  are  so  much  the 
rule  that  they  are  hardly  noticed  let  alone 
seriously  challenged.  Yet  secrecy  has  a  more 
debilitating  Impact  on  the  House  than  Its 
well-publicized  companion,  the  seniority 
system. 

Secrecy  in  the  House  Is  corrosive.  It  under- 
mines the  Democratic  process  by  denying 
Membcrb  Information  they  need  to  make 
intelligent  legislative  decisions  and  by  deny- 
ing voters  Information  they  need  to  make 
Informed  electoral  decisions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  destroys  public  confidence  In  the  House 
as  a  responsible  legislative  bixly.  It  makes  the 
House  incomprehensible  to  the  average  citi- 
zen and  contributes  to  the  growing  distrust 
the  following  sections: 

Since  House  consideration  of  H.R.  17654, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
will  provide  the  first  opportunity  m  more 
than  two  decades  to  make  major  changes  in 
House  rules  and  procedures.  DSG  has  pre- 
pared this  special  report  to  focus  auention  on 
-secrecy  and  Its  Impact.  Tlie  report  contains 
the  following  sections: 
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SElTION     I.    MA.TOR    FORMS    OF    SECRECY    IN    THE 
HOUSE 

Secrecy  In  the  House  takes  many  forms. 
It  Is  closed  committee  meetings;  it  Is  re- 
fusal to  disclose  record  votes  taken  In  com- 
mittee; It  is  the  unHVuilabllity  of  reports 
and  other  Information  about  the  contents 
and  effect  of  legislation;  It  Is  non-record 
votes  on  major  amendments  during  floor 
consideration  of  bills;  It  Is  closed  House- 
Senate  conferences  and  more  off-the-record 
votes;  It  Is  calling  up  conference  reports  and 
other  measures  for  a  vote  before  Members 
have  had  adequate  opportunity  to  study 
them. 

Whatever  the  form,  however,  the  effect  of 
such  procedures  is  to  deny  the  public  and 
Members  themselves  basic  Information  they 
need  to  participate  effectively  in  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Secrecy  follows  legislation  through  every 
step  of  the  legislative  process  from  Initial 
committee  deliberations  through  the  closed 
Hou^e-Senate  conferences.  Perhaps  the  most 
notorious  example  of  secrecy  is  the  House 
appropriations  process  which  is  almost  to- 
tally closed  not  only  to  the  public  but  also 
to  most  of  the  membership  of  the  House. 

Following  Is  a  discussion  of  the  major 
forms  of  secrecy  Involved  In  the  legislative 
process  in  the  House: 

Closed  committee  sessions 
Nearly  half  of  the  hearings  and  meetings 
of  House  committees  are  closed  to  the  press 
and  public.  Most  of  the  closed  sessions  are 
held  by  major  committees  such  as  Ways 
and  Means.  Armed  Services.  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Appropriations.  Indeed  the  powerful 
Appropriations  Committee  holds  all  of  Its 
more  than  300  annual  meetings  and  hear- 
ings behind  closed  doors,  out  of  sight  of 
the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill  for  its  ac- 
tions. The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Is  the  only  Congressional  committee  which 
always  meets  In  secret  session.  While  the 
House  permits  Its  Appropriations  Committee 
to  blatantly  disregard  the  public  right  to 
know,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee manages  to  hold  75 '"r  of  its  meetings  open 
to  the  public  and  the  press. 

With  the  exception  of  Appropriations, 
most  conunlttees  open  the  majority  of  their 
hearings  to  the  public,  while  closing  their 
doors  for  mark-up  sessions  In  which  members 
vote  on  various  provisions  of  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

One  exception  to  the  "closed  door"  syn- 
drome m  the  Houiie  is  the  Education  &  Labor 
Committee  which  holds  all  sessions — Includ- 
ing mark-up  meetings — open  to  the  public 
without  Impairing  the  committee's  effective- 
ness. 

Secret  committee    votes 

Except  for  the  Education  &  Labor  Commit- 
tee, each  Member's  vote  on  key  provisions  of 
legislation  considered  In  House  committees  Is 
withheld  from  their  constituents  and  the 
public  generally.  The  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  requires  committees  to 
maintain  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  record  Is  demanded.  How- 
ever, this  information  Is  not  released  by  the 
commltteea. 
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Unavailability    of    committee    reports    and 
hearings 

Committee  reports  and  hearings  are  fre- 
quently filed  too  late  to  permit  Members  ade- 
quate time  to  review  tliem  before  they  must 
vote  on  the  legislation.  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  are  generally  unavailable  un- 
til a  few  days  before  the  multlblllion-dollar 
measures  are  approved  by  the  House.  In  most 
instances,  transcripts  of  the  closed-door  ap- 
propriation hearlngs^whlch  average  over 
4,000  pages  per  bill — are  published  so  late 
that  even  the  Members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  not  on  the  subcommittee  Involved 
do  not  see  them  until  the  day  the  full  com- 
mittee meets  to  report  the  legislation.  Simi- 
larly, the  several  thousand  pages  of  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  are  usually  not 
made  available  until  the  day  before  floor 
consideration  of  the  measure  begins.  In  the 
case  of  the  District  Committee,  reports  are 
frequently  unavailable  until  the  day  of  the 
vote  itself  and  many  of  the  hearings  are 
not  even  published  at  all. 

Nonrecord  votes  on  arnendments 
The  House  considers  most  amendments  to 
legislation  while  It  Is  meeting  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  a  procedure  under  which 
no  record  votes  are  taken.  Thus,  constituents 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  their  Represent- 
ative votes  on  most  major  amendments. 
These  votes — re;jardless  of  how  Important — 
are  either  by  voice  or  division  ( in  which 
Members  stand  In  place  to  be  counted)  or 
teller  lin  which  Members  file  up  an  aisle  be- 
tween tellers  who  count  them  as  they  pass). 
No  record  is  made,  however,  of  how — or  even 
whether — Members  vot«d.  Thus  only  those  on 
the  House  floor  and  in  the  Rallerles  have  any 
chance  of  ascertaining  how  individual  Mem- 
bers vote  on  a  particular  amendment.  And 
those  in  the  gallery  who  might  wish  to  re- 
cord how  Members  vote  on  an  imporlanf 
teller  vote  are  thwarted  by  the  fact  that  only 
the  press  Is  permitted  to  take  notes  In  the  ^ 
House  galleries,  and  they  cani.ot  see  Mem-  ^ 
bers'  faces  during  teller  votes  because  the 
teller  lines  go  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Closed  House-Senate  conferences 
All  House-Senate  Conferences  (to  work 
out  differences  between  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  a  bill)  are  closed  to  the  public, 
the  press,  and  other  Members  of  Congress. 
Although  Conferences  often  significantly  al- 
ter legislation  passed  by  the  two  houses, 
no  record  of  what  occurs  during  a  con- 
ference or  how  the  conferees  vote  on  the  key 
Issues  involved  is  made  available. 

When  the  conferees  reach  agreement,  they 
report  back  to  their  respective  houses.  In  the 
House,  a  conference  report  may  be  taken 
up  almost  Immediately,  the  only  require- 
ment being  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
Thus  a  report  filed  for  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  business  one  day  may  be  called 
up  for  debate  and  a  vote  at  the  opening 
of  business  the  next  day.  Since  conference 
reports  Ewe  often  obscure  and  complex  and 
since  debate  Is  limited  to  one  hour,  such  a 
procedure  does  not  give  members  adequate 
time  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  con- 
ference agreements  before  voting  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  measure.  Further,  even 
when  conference  reports  are  not  called  up 
immediately  after  being  reported,  they  are 
called  up  without  notice. 

SECTION    II.    IMPACT    OF    SECRECY 

Secrecy  is  detrimental  to  all  concerned — 
except  possibly  special  Interests  whose  pur- 
poses cannot  stand  public  scrutiny. 

Secrecy  prevents  Members  of  the  House 
from  doing  their  Jobs  effectively.  It  Inhibits 
the  press  In  meeting  Its  responsibilities.  It 
denies  the  public  information  to  which  it  Is 
entitled  In  a  democratic  society. 

Thus,  secrecy  undermines  the  democratic 
process  and  Impairs  the  ability  of  the  House 
to  function  effectively.  It  saps  public  con- 
fidence in  the  House  as  an  Institution  and 
weakens  confidence  in  all  democratic  Institu- 
tions and  elected  officials. 
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Impact  on  Af embers 

Non-record  votes  and  closed  committee 
sessions  saddle  all  Members  of  the  House 
with  the  poor  image  that  secrecy  encenders. 
Non-record  votes  reduce  participation  and 
make  It  almoet  Impossible  for  Members  to 
get  support  for  amendments  regardless  of 
non-record  votes  on  amendments  and  the 
vast  majority  of  them  fall.  The  absence  of 
recorded  votes  also  results  in  procedural 
votes  being  transformed  Into  tests  of  senti- 
ment on  key  Issues — a  practice  which  may 
subject  a  Member's  record  to  misinterpre- 
tation. 

Closed  committee  sessions  pose  additional 
problems  for  Members  by  making  It  more 
difficult  to  reject  the  entreaties  of  interests 
seeking  legislation  not  in  the  public  Interest. 
The  lack  of  early  availability  of  committee 
reports  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mem- 
bers by  denying  them  adequate  opportunity 
to  make  an  Intelligent  evaluation  of  pend- 
ing legislation  or  to  draft  amendments  and 
seek  support  for  them.  This  often  places 
Members  in  a  position  In  which  there  Is 
little  choice  but  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill. 

Impact  on  the  press 

Closed  committee  meetings,  secret  or  non- 
record  votes,  and  lack  of  Information  pre- 
vent the  press  from  meeting  Its  obligation  to 
fully  and  accurately  Inform  the  public  about 
the  condvK;t  of  public  business  in  the  House. 
Closed  committee  sessions  make  reporters 
dependent  on  "leaks" — thereby  Increasing 
the  possibility  of  misleading  reports  or  out- 
right manipulation  of  the  press  through 
"leaks,"  designed  to  favor  a  particular  point 
of  view. 

The  unavailability  of  committee  reports 
and  hearings  prevents  rep>orters  from  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  legislation  before  It 
reaches  the  floor,  thus  limiting  background 
analysis  and  In-depth  reportage.  Further, 
the  consideration  of  conference  reports 
without  prior  notice  curtails  the  ability  of 
the  press  to  cover  these  Important  votes 
adequately. 

Impact  on  the  public 

Closed  committee  sessions  and  off-the- 
record  votes  In  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor  deny  the  public  Information  essential 
to  effective  functioning  of  the  democratic 
system.  Procedures  which  foster  secrecy 
make  the  institution  of  government  which 
Is  supposed  to  be  closest  to  the  people  re- 
mote and  unresponsive.  In  addition,  secrecy 
gives  special  interest  an  advantage  over  the 
public  Interest  by  permitting  professional 
lobbyists  to  exert  an  influence  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  righteousness  of  their  cause. 
Finally,  the  public  Interest  Is  not  served 
when  such  major  Issues  as  the  ABM,  the 
SST,  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  school  de- 
segregation, civil  Ubertles  and  air  and  water 
pollution  are  decided  anonymously.  The  poor 
attendance  on  many  of  these  votes  effectively 
disenfranchised  many  constituents  and  in 
some  cases  permitted  the  continuation  of 
programs  and  policies  opposed  by  the  public. 

SECTION     m.     SOLtmONS     TO     THE     PROBLEM     OF 
SECRECY 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
scheduled  for  House  consideration  In  mid- 
July,  provides  the  first  major  opportunity  In 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  secrecy  in  the  House. 

The  bill,  HR  17654,  will  come  to  the 
House  floor  under  a  rule  permitting  amend- 
ments dealing  with  any  aspect  of  House  op- 
erations except  committee  Jurisdiction. 

Thus,  numerous  amendments  are  antici- 
pated— Including  several  designed  to  open 
House  proceedings  to  more  public  scrutiny. 
The  most  important  of  the  secrecy-related 
amendments  deal  with  record  votes,  access  to 
committee  meetings,  and  availability  of  in- 
formation. 
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Following  Is  a  discussion  of  reforms  needed 
to  eliminate  secrecy  in  the  House. 

jRecord  votes  on  amendments 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  how  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  vote  on  the  major  issues 
of  the  day.  However,  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant House  votes  occur  in  conjunction 
with  amendments  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
where  record  votes  are  not  permitted  under 
present  rules.  Thus,  several  amendments  are 
being  considered  to  provide  for  record  votes. 
One  of  the  major  proposals  would  simply 
authorize  clerks  to  record  the  names  of 
Members  as  they  pass  through  teller  lines. 
This  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  time- 
consuming  roll  call  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  public  record  of  how  Members 
voted  on  a  particular  matter.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  reform  amendment 
which  will  be  offered.  It  would  not  only  per- 
mit constituents  to  better  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  their  representative,  It  would 
also  significantly  Improve  Member  partici- 
pation in  voting  on  amendments  to  legis- 
lation. Ironically,  however,  whether  such 
record  votes  will  be  permitted  will  be  decided 
by  non-record  vote  under  present  proce- 
dures. 

Disclosure  of  votes  in  committee 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  how  their 
elected  representatives  vote  on  matters 
which  come  before  them  In  committee  as  well 
as  In  tlie  House.  Present  rules  require  com- 
mittees to  maintain  a  record  of  how  Mem- 
bers vote  on  any  committee  roll  call,  but  this 
information  Is  not  made  public  by  the  Com- 
mittees. The  only  change  In  this  situation 
provided  c.-  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
bill  Is  a  meaningless  requirement  that  com- 
mittees announce  the  vote  total  on  motions 
to  report  legislation— but  without  indicating 
how  each  Member  voted. 

To  provide  substantive  reform  in  this  area 
an  amendment  to  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation bin  Is  being  considered  which  would 
require  that  each  Member's  vote  on  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  roll  calls  be  made 
public. 

Open   committee   sessions 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  bill  con- 
tains provisions  stating  that  committee  hear- 
ings and  business  meetings  "shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  when  the  committee,  by 
majority  vote,  determines  otherwise." 

This  language  Is  only  slightly  different 
from  the  present  rule  and  would  therefore 
have  little.  If  any.  effect  In  opening  more 
committee  hearings  and  meetings.  Commit- 
tees would  still  be  permitted  to  close  any  or 
all  hearings  or  meetings  by  majority  vote 
without  explanation.  Thus,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  could  continue  hold- 
ing all  of  Its  hearings  and  meetings  behind 
closed  doors. 

An  amendment  is  therefore  being  con- 
sidered to  require  a  two-thirds  roll  call  vote 
to  close  a  meeting  or  hearings,  plus  dis- 
closure of  the  reason  for  doing  so.  This  would 
promote  more  open  sessions  while  still  pro- 
viding committees  with  flexibility  to  close 
hearings  and  meetings  Involving  national 
security  matters  or  other  sensitive  Issues. 
Availability  of   information 

Members  must  be  provided  with  reports, 
hearings  and  other  Information  sufficiently 
In  advance  of  floor  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion so  that  they  may  know  what  they  are 
voting  on  At  present,  a  Member  who  wishes 
to  Inform  himself  about  a  bill  or  measure 
on  which  he  must  vote,  must  make  a  special 
request  to  obtain  the  committee  report  on 
the  measure.  And  all  too  often  committee 
reports  are  not  available  In  time  to  review 
them  prior  to  voting  on  the  bill.  Thus,  the 
following  three  amendments  are  being  con- 
sidered m  this  area : 

1.  An  amendment  requiring  that  the  com- 
mittee report  on  any  appropriation  bill  be 
delivered   to  each   Member's  ofHce  at  least 
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seven  days  before  House  action  on  the  meas- 
ure. Such  a  requirement  Is  net  unreasonable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  appropriations  bills 
Involve  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  tax 
dollars. 

2.  An  amendment  requiring  that  the  com- 
mittee rejKjrt  on  any  non-approprlatlona 
measure  be  delivered  to  each  Member's  office 
at  least  three  days,  excluding  weekends  and 
holidays,  before  House  action. 

3.  An  amendment  requiring  that  House- 
Senate  conference  reports  be  available  to 
Members  for  at  least  three  days  before  House 
action  and  that  advance  notice  be  given 
when  such  reports  are  to  be  called  up.  Con- 
ference repxjrts  presently  may  be  called  up 
without  notice  providing  they  have  been 
printed  in  the  JRecord 

These  amendments  would  end  the  prac- 
tice of  developing  legislation  behind  closed 
doors  and  then  rushing  it  through  the 
House  before  Members  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  analyse  the  measure.  As  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Operation  of  Congress 
noted  in  Its  1966  report,  bills  which  cannot 
survive  scrutiny  are  bills  that  should  not  be 
enacted.  "The  world's  most  powerful  legis- 
lature cannot  in  good  conscience  deprive  Its 
membership  of  a  brief  study  of  a  committee 
report  prior  to  final  action."  the  bipartisan 
committee  noted. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Wal- 
ter C.  Bomemeier  was  sworn  in  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion on  June  24, 1970. 

Dr.  Bomemeier  represents  the  finest 
product  of  our  medical  profession — he 
Is  wise,  compassionate,  and  highly  artic- 
ulate. I  am  fortunate  indeed  to  represent 
him  and  his  fsmiily  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  I  coimt  him 
among  my  most  concerned  and  involved 
constituents. 

Dr.  Bomemeler's  inaugiiral  address  to 
the  AMA  delegates,  who  met  in  conven- 
tion In  Chicago  last  week,  was  a  graphic 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  man  he  1b  and 
what  he  has  brought  to  his  noble  profes- 
sion. In  his  speech  he  said : 

The  number  one  priority  should  be  to  In- 
crease output  and  production  of  physicians. 
Enrollment  In  our  medical  schools  should  be 
markedly  increased  and  the  curriculum 
shortened. 

Then,  with  a  series  of  specific  sugges- 
tions. Dr.  Bomemeier  outlined  several 
goals  which  he  believes  should  guide  the 
medical  profession  in  the  years  ahead. 

1  bring  his  excellent  speech  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  today  that  they 
may  obtain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
man  who  will  head  the  AMA  and  who  will 
have  a  significant  influence  on  its  course 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Bomemeler's 
thoughtful  speech  follows: 

A  Revolution  in  Medical  Cabb 

(By  Walter  C.  Bomemeier.  M.D.,  president. 

American  Medical  Association) 

Dr.  Dorman.  Dr.  Montgomery.  Officers  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr. 
Howard,   honored    Presidents   of   the   State. 
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Territorial  and  Commonwealth  Associations. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  me.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  responsiblUty.  I  hope  and  I 
pray  that  I  may  carry  out  t!^e  resp-mslbllltles 
of  this  high  office  so  the  people  of  thU  coun- 
try mav  have  continuing  improvement  of 
adequ.ite  high  quality  care  &nd  In  a  manner 
that  makes  the  practice  of  medicine  a  satis- 
fying profession  for  the  physlcl&n  I  do  w.int 
to  talk  a  bit  ab.^ut  these  matters  this  after- 
noon. Before  I  do  so.  I  want  to  introduce  my 
family  My  wife  Mabel,  who  has  t>een  my 
companion,  helpmate  and  favorite  consult- 
ant ';^r  ovpr  for'v  years.  My  daughter  Lois 
and  her  husband.  Dr.  Louis  John  Kettel  who 
is  an  .\5.-=cc:ate  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Arizona,  their  children.  Linda.  Chip,  and 
Laura.  Our  daughter  Beatrice  and  her  hus- 
band. Ralph  Fiedler  who  is  a  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Soutli  San  Francl-sco.  Michael. 
Tommv,  and  Randy.  Our  son  Walter  C. 
Bornenu'ier.  II.  hu  wnfe  Mary  XjOU.  Walter 
Is  an  attorney  in  San  Jose,  California.  Their 
children.  Walter  C.  Sornemeler.  III.  aje  2'-... 
and  Maren.  6  months,  are  with  grandparents 
i;i  Scoi;sdale. 

.\  ncvoLt'TioN  IN  med:c.\l  care 
I  am  sure  tliat  all  of  us  were  fa-cinated  in 
our  v;uth  by  Washington  Irving's  story  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  When  X  first  read  It,  I 
thought  the  amazing  part  was  that  Rip  could 
sleep  for  20  years  Now  I  know  the  really 
amaz'r.g  part  was  that  he  slept  through  a 
revolution.  When  Rip  went  to  sleep,  we  were 
a  British  colony.  When  he  awakened,  the  na- 
tion was  a  republic.  We  are  living  through 
a  revolution  in  health  care,  and  I  am  sure 
that  physician^,  the  press  and  the  community 
are  well  aware  of  it  In  this  a'ldress  I  shall 
consider  some  of  ILS  causes  and  effects,  and 
propose  sjme  fundamental  p.:ssib;e  ro'.uuons 
to  the  problems  this  revolution  has  created 

Medical  care  changed  from  an  Art  to  a 
Science  during  the  trarutition  from  the  pre- 
antlbiotic  days  before  World  War  II.  to  Uie 
gradtial  emergence  of  antibloUcs  in  abun- 
dance The  famous  painting,  "The  Doctor," 
by  Sir  Luke  FUdes  typified  the  ancient  Art 
of  Medicine  at  its  best  For  many  years,  the 
paln'ine  was  found  In  almost  everv  phar- 
micy.  in  mAmv  homes  and  in  many  phy- 
sicians' ofnces  M06t  of  today's  young  people 
have  never  e-.en  seen  the  painting  because 
11  no  longer  repre.-ents  the  present  day  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  In  this  painting  a  phy- 
sician, with  no  tools  <-peciec  for  an  .Uness. 
sits  he;ple"=s'.v  at  the  bedside  of  a  very  sick 
child.  In  the  ijorkgnund.  the  father  c'^mfort^ 
the  grief-strtcken  mother  who  knows  that 
onlv  a  miracle  can  save  her  young  one  That 
physician  was  loved  forever  by  the  bereaved 
famllv  .  .  .  not  for  what  he  did  fcientlfically. 
bu:  f^r  his  'Kindness  during  thoee  trying 
hours  and  days.  The  physician  In  those  days 
had  relatively  little  to  offer  other  than  kind- 
ness. How  different  from  the  treatment  of 
illness  today'  Tne  physician  K.re£  fur  people 
t/xlay  by  prescribing  specific  or  near  specific 
remedies  .  .  .  then  moves  on  to  the  next 
problem. 

In  this  century,  we  have  lived  through  two 
eras  of  medicaJ  care.  Before  World  War  I, 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  medical  care 
often  did  more  harm  than  good  Between 
World  Wars  I  and  n  medical  care — sther 
than  'urgery-  d'd  very  little  harm,  but 
often  very  Uttle  good.  But  during  Xh\t  time 
an  overlay  of  scientific  knowledge  was  grad- 
ua,Uy  emerging  A  few  specifics  became  avail- 
able for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dl-^ase 
At  the  start  of  World  War  II.  the  big  new.s 
In  medicine  was  Improved  treatment  first 
with  sulfa  drup:s  and  then,  in  the  early  40's 
with  antibiotics.  Those  two  wonder  drugs 
ushered  In  the  second  era — the  era  of  Scien- 
tific Medicine  The  antibiotics  have  given 
th«  non-surgical  practitioner  a  genuine  ca- 
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pabillty  to  cure  or  control  the  Illness  of  his 
palient  f>or  ihe  stirgical  practitioner,  the 
sulfas  and  the  antibiotics  have  greatly  In- 
creased the  application  of  his  skill.  The  dra- 
matic development  of  laboratory  and  other 
diagnostic  methods  has  resulted  In  much 
Improved  service. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  present  health 
care  revolution  is  the  discover}/  since  World 
War  11  that  the  hospital  is  a  place  to  go  for 
health  instead  of  a  place  to  die.  In  fact,  go- 
ing to  a  hospital  has  become  such  a  status 
symbol  that  even  with  an  illness  that  can 
be  managed  well  in  the  doctor's  office,  people 
often  Insist  on  being  hospitalized.  This  rev- 
olutionary change  in  the  science  of  medicine 
Is  continuing,  but  concurrently  the  delivery 
and  QniUicing  of  medical  care  are  also  under- 
going rapid  change.  The  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  medical  and  related  services  cre- 
ated by  the  infusion  of  billions  of  dollars 
into  an  already  overheated  system.  Increas- 
ing affluence,  public  appreciation  of  modern 
medicine  has  placed  a  heavy  obligation  on 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals  to 
increase  productivity  and  avRilablllty  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  quality.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  consumers,  but  too 
few  providers. 

The  obvious  urgent  need  today  is  a  sharp 
expansion  of  the  totality  of  medical  and 
related  services  provided  by  physicians  and 
other  health  professionals.  In  an  efficient 
and  productive  team  effort.  The  supply 
shortage  Is  aspeclally  acute  In  the  ghettos 
and  in  rural  America,  In  Chicago  In  the 
past  decade.  1.700  physicians — through  re- 
tirement, death  or  relocation— have  been 
lost  to  the  Inner  city.  In  numerous  rural 
areas  the  only  available  service  Is  too  re- 
mote to  be  accessible,  especially  In  emer- 
gencies A  coopemtl'.e  effort  between  physl- 
cIjjis  and  government  is  beginning  to  solve 
some  cf  the  problems  of  the  Inner  city,  with 
government  supplying  the  facility  such  as  a 
neighborhood  health  center  and  physicians 
supplying  the  medical  service. 

The  use  of  paramedical  personnel  to  ex- 
tend the  hajids  of  the  physician  Is  Just  be- 
ginning to  receive  adequate  emphasis.  The 
amelioration  of  these  difficult  medical  care 
problems  will  require  the  cooperation  of  the 
total  physician  population.  Including  those 
In  administration,  full-time  teaching  and 
research,  and  those  already  active  In  patient 
care  The  answer  to  strangling  government 
regulation  will  be  a  visible  and  effective 
response  by  the  medical  profession. 

Tlie  number  one  priority  should  be  to  In- 
crease the  output  and  production  of  physi- 
cians. Enrollment  in  our  medical  schools 
should  be  markedly  incre!.sed  and  the  cur- 
riculum shortened  The  cost  of  educating  a 
doctor  must  be  reduced.  T.»-.e  place  to  start 
is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  education 
system.  We  ran  do  this,  first,  by  reducing 
the  length  of  time  spent  In  the  premedlcal 
and  medical  curnculum;  and  second,  by  de- 
emphaslzlng  those  studies  that  do  not  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  preparation  of  the 
student  for  clinical  patient  care. 

We  might  have  as  our  goal,  a  maximum  of 
SIX  years  from  high  school  to  the  M.D  de- 
gree. We  are  on  the  way!  The  majority  of 
the  medical  schools  are  presently  shorten- 
ing the  curriculum  and  increasing  their  en- 
rollment The  course  of  study  of  the  conven- 
tional freshman  year  In  medicine  Is  being 
given  as  the  final  year  of  the  premedlcal  cur- 
riculum in  some  areas  The  medical  student 
can  then  go  directly  Into  a  medical  curricu- 
lum that  Is  patient-oriented  from  the  first 
day.  As  an  added  benefit,  much  of  the  rest- 
lessness of  present-day  medical  students  can 
be  avoided  by  prompt  involvement  In  patient 
care. 

By  giving  the  freshman  year  curriculum 
In  the  premedlcal  course  and  eliminating  the 
summer  vacation,  medical  school  Itself  may 
be    reduced    to    24    months.    One    quarter 
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should  be  spent  In  a  clerkship  In  Internal 
medicine  so  every  graduate  would  have  had 
contact  with  that  most  Important  specialty 
before  he  goes  Into  any  other  choice  available 
to  him  upon  graduation.  Medical  schools 
might  admit  a  class  every  six  months  in 
order  to  get  maximum  use  out  of  their  labora- 
tories and  specialized  teaching.  In  addition 
to  efforts  to  shorten  the  medical  school  cur- 
riculum and  Increase  the  enrollment,  a  criti- 
cal review  of  residency  training  programs 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  the  past  25  years,  more  and  more  of 
our  medical  school  graduates  have  been  with- 
held from  the  productive  practice  of  medicine 
for  two  to  five  or  more  years  In  order  to 
pursue  their  education  In  a  specialty.  Today 
there  are  about  35,000  of  these  licensed  doc- 
tors of  medicine,  graduates  of  schools  in 
the  United  States  In  residency  training  pro- 
grams. A  high  percentage  of  these  are  over 
30  years  of  age.  These  young  men  and  women 
would  have  been  in  the  active  practice  of 
medicine  under  our  system  of  training  25  or 
30  years  ago.  In  addition  to  these  35,000 
residents,  there  are  an  estimated  5,000  of 
our  best  physicians  who  have  quit  practice  to 
take  positions  as  medical  educators  In  the 
full-time  employment  of  the  hospital  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  resident.  No  wonder 
we  have  a  doctor  shortage. 

We  should  Uke  a  good  look  at  these  train- 
ing programs  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  Is  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way  to 
produce  a  high  quality  physician.  When  the 
residency  programs  were  first  developed 
about  40  years  ago  as  a  method  of  training 
specialists,  the  length  of  the  program  was  two 
years.  Gradually  this  has  been  expanded  to 
four  or  even  five  or  more  years  In  some  of  the 
specialties.  More  Important,  when  the  resi- 
dency programs  were  Initiated,  most  large 
hospitals  had  sizable  charity  services  where 
the  Intern  and  resident  were  able  to  de- 
velop responsiblUty  In  the  care  of  patients  ^ 
under  the  close  supervision  of  an  attending  ^ 
physician.  Such  programs  are  today  almost  X 
nonexistent. 

Thirty  years  ago,  physicians  had  more  time 
to  teach  residents  than  they  do  today  and 
there  were  less  than  half  as  many  residents. 
Today  many  hospitals  have  residency  pro- 
grams designed  principally  to  provide  service 
rather  than  education.  In  addition  to  the 
40.000  residents  and  full-time  hospital-based 
medical  educators,  medical  schools  now  em- 
ploy 10  to  12,000  full-time  Instructors  to 
teach  the  junior  and  senior  students  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  this  teaching  was  done  by 
those  of  us  In  practice.  That  makes  over 
50.000  licensed  physicians  In  training  and 
teaching.  This  diversion  of  so  large  a  number 
of  M.D.'s  from  direct  patient  care  has  ag- 
gravated the  current  shortage  of  medical 
services  for  the  public. 

Perhaps  we  are  training  too  many  special- 
ists? In  some  fields  we  definitely  are.  General 
surgery  is  oversuppUed  yet  there  seems  to  be 
no  reduction  In  the  number  of  general 
surgery  residencies  that  are  created.  Are  some 
of  these  residencies  established  only  so  that 
the  surgeon  can  have  an  assistant  at  the 
operation,  and  someone  to  look  after  the 
patient  when  the  surgeon  Is  not  present? 
Why  should  the  hospital  need  to  employ  an 
assistant  for  the  surgeon?  A  residency  train- 
ing program  In  a  600  bed  hospital  coslte  over 
a  million  dollars  a  year— about  $5.00  per  day 
per  patient.  For  54%  of  the  hospital  beds  in 
the  United  States,  there  Is  no  house  staff. 
The  surgeons  and  other  staff  doctors  In  those 
hospitals  hire  assistants  where  needed  and 
thev  look  after  the  patients  themselves, 
usually  aided  by  a  capable  head  nurse. 

I  have  asked  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  our 
Association  to  make  a  renewed  In-depth 
residency  program.  The  Board  has  referred 
this  matter  to  a  review  committee  to  de- 
termine whether  such  a  study  should  be 
made  and  Implemented.  I  believe  that  any 
new  program  that  might  be  developed  should 
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be  under  the  direction  of  an  appropriate  na- 
tional body  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  American  Medical  Association's  Council 
on  Medical  Education,  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  the  American 
Hospital  Association  and  other  organizations 
concerned  with  the  training  and  certification 
of  specialists.  At  the  end  of  this  training 
period,  this  national  supervising  organization 
could  Issue  a  certificate  of  specialty. 

In  any  new  graduate  education  program  we 
might  be  well  advised  to  emphasize  again  a 
preceptorshlp  method  of  training,  being  sure 
to  have  the  program  well  directed  and  super- 
vised. If  M  D.  graduates  could  be  trained  in 
the  active  practice  of  medicine  outside  of  the 
hospital  with  a  physician  or  group,  approved 
for  teaching,  the  doctor  shortage  would,  In 
large  measure,  be  solved.  The  trainee  would 
certainly  develop  an  expertise  for  care  of  the 
patient  outside  of  the  hospital  rather  than  be 
trained  almost  exclusively  to  become  experts 
In  the  care  of  hospitalized  patients.  He  would 
be  learning  what  It  Is  that  makes  people 
sick,  not  Just   how  to  make  them  well. 

With  today's  emphasis  on  continuing  edu- 
cation for  the  doctor,  over  2,000  courses  have 
been  developed  for  constant  refresher  edu- 
cation for  physicians  In  practice.  About  half 
of  these  are  In  hospitals,  the  others  In  uni- 
versities. Our  lecent  graduates  would  have 
access  to  these  programs  In  addition  to  the 
education  at  the  elbow  of  a  practicing 
phvsclan;  the  same  physician  who  now 
teaches  him  In  the  present  program.  The 
preceptor  would  as  rapidly  as  possible  permit 
the  new  physician  to  develop  responsibility 
commensura"te  with  his  skills  and  knowledge. 
It  Is  possible  that  we  might,  almost  over- 
night, add  50.000  doctors  to  the  care  of 
patients  In  our  communities.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  Introduce  our  young  physi- 
cians Into  a  continuing  education  program 
that  would  continue  throughout  the  physl- 
clans  lifetime.  Along  with  an  Increase  In 
the  supply  of  physicians,  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  increased  numbers  of  those  wh'^  as- 
sist the  doctor  in  the  care  of  the  patient. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  14 
allied  health  people  for  each  physician. 
Junior  colleges  across  the  nation  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  including  In  their  curric- 
ula manv  opportunities  for  medical  tech- 
nologists' The  AMA  Council  on  Education  Is 
active  In  establishing  standards  so  these 
graduates  can  have  a  certificate  that  Is  rec- 
ognized nationally.  Schools  for  practical 
nurses  are  increasing  rapidly.  On-the-job 
training  in  hosplUls  and  physicians'  offices 
Is  an  Important  source  of  technicians  and 
aides.  We  need  more  nurses,  but  especially, 
we  need  a  redefinition  of  their  role  on  the 
health  care  team.  As  I  said  In  a  Readers 
Digest  article  In  the  July  1970  issue,  nurses 
will  no  doubt  merge  as  the  chief  source  of 
supply  of  the  physician's  assistant.  Already 
manv  practitioners  rely  heavily  on  a  nurse 
assistant.  In  the  future,  the  graduate  nurse 
must  be  given  more  responsibility.  She  can 
liberate  a  great  deal  of  the  physician's  time 
by  taking  over  many  of  his  duties.  I  com- 
mend to  you  the  forward  looking  report  on 
the  nurse  presented  at  this  meeting  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Its  Committee  on 
Nursing. 

The  role  of  research  In  Influencing  the 
supply-demand  equation  Is  also  profoundly 
Important.  Consider  how  many  physicians 
and  other  professionals  would  be  released 
for  other  duties  If  a  cure  were  found  for 
tuberculosis. 

However,  It  Is  possible  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  shortage  of  funds  for  teaching  In 
medical  schools  la  that  many  schools  are 
overspending  their  financial  resources  in  a 
maladjusted  effort  which  emphasizes  re- 
search at  the  expense  of  teaching.  It  might 
be  better  If  those  schools  would  re-empha- 
slze  teaching. 

A  Uttle  over  10  years  ago,  our  Congress,  In 
its  wisdom,  appropriated  substantlaUy  more 
than  was  requested  for  research.  In  order  to 
use  this  money.  It  was  necessary  to  train  a 
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great  many  research  people.  Once  more  hun- 
dreds of  our  best  young  men,  Just  finished 
their  specialty  training  and  ready  to  go  Into 
practice  were  persuaded  to  accept  a  research 
tralneeshlp  which  was  a  training  program  of 
several  years  duration.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate this  influx  of  research  money.  It 
became  necessary  for  medical  schools  to 
provide  housing  for  this  activity  so  great 
research  laboratories  were  built.  The  school 
hoped  to  benefit  from  the  teaching  that 
would  be  provided  by  the  research  physi- 
cians. But  as  It  developed  the  research  grants 
that  became  available  carried  with  them 
rigid  restrictions  on  time  spent  on  unrelated 
activities.  So — Instead  of  a  plum,  the  medi- 
cal school  may  have  picked  a  fruit  of  a 
different  color. 

Today,  the  scarcity  of  research  funds 
might  persuade  many  of  these  physicians  to 
return  to  patient  care  where  they  are  des- 
perately needed.  The  medical  school  might 
convert  the  research  laboratories  Into  teach- 
ing faclUOes  and  greatly  Increase  their  en- 
roUment.  Research  could  be  left  principally 
to  those  medical  schools  with  large  endow- 
ments, the  many  foundations  whose  princi- 
pal Interest  Is  Investigative,  and  other  se- 
lected centers  of  research  excellence. 

Certainly  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
significant  meetings  In  the  long  history  of 
our  Association.  Health  has  become  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  nation  and  aU 
those  measures  that  promote  its  realization 
have  become  a  matter  of  Intense  public 
Interest.  The  first  public  forum  sponsored  by 
the  AMA  at  Its  Annual  Meeting,  and  the 
wide  Interest  shown  In  our  deliberations,  re- 
flect the  fact  that  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation— the  organization  that  Is  most  rep- 
resentative of  all  of  our  physicians  regardless 
of  specialty  or  location — remains  a  focal 
point  of  Important  decision-making  that  will 
continue  to  have  a  slgnlflcant  Influence  on 
the  nation's  future  health  care  system. 

It  Is  our  obligation  as  a  profession  and  an 
Association  to  accept  the  obligation  of  lead- 
ership and  to  Identify  ourselves  clearly  with 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  nation.  It  Is 
our  obligation  to  formulate  and  Implement 
constructive  solutions  to  those  problems.  It 
Is  our  obligation  to  help  realize  those  expec- 
tations which  should  and  can  be  met. 

X  am  proud  to  have  delivered  this  Inaug- 
ural address  at  a  meeting  when  so  many 
Issues  of  overriding  Importance  to  the  nation 
have  been  considered  In  a  statesmanlike  and 
constructive  manner.  X  am  sure  that  my 
specific  recommendations  to  improve  the  re- 
lationship between  demand  for  services  and 
the  supply  of  those  services  will  be  received 
m  the  same  forward  looking  and  innovative 
spirit.  We  must  continue  to  be  Innovative. 
We  must  adjust  our  education  and  our  de- 
livery system  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
What  is  needed  Is  money  to  Increase  sup- 
ply .  .  .  not  demand.  Dollars  should  be 
poured  Into  scholarships  for  students,  sal- 
Skrles  for  teachers,  and  schools  for  nurses  and 
paramedical  personnel.  Then  let  us  graduate 
enough  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  to 
bring  the  supply  up  to  the  level  of  demand. 
We  must  revise  the  method  of  training  our 
specialists  so  that  the  system  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  needs  of  our  people.  In  this  way. 
and  only  In  this  way.  wlU  we  have  high 
quality  health  care  for  all  of  the  people — 
one  level  of  care  for  all — at  a  cost  that  this 
nation  can  afford. 


DR.  NOVICH 


HON. 


JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NIW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
honor  recently  to  present  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Max  M.  Novich  a  trophy  bearing  the  in- 
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scription  "for  dedicated  effort  in  the 
promotion  and  development  of  emotional, 
mental,  and  physical  fitness  of  our 
youth,"  the  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ben 
Cannapa,  the  trophy  attests  to  the  re- 
spect and  affection  in  which  the  Novichs 
are  held  by  the  students— and  their  par- 
ents— of  the  doctor's  boxing  clinic  for 
overprivileged  youngsters.  Dr.  Novich. 
an  orthopedic  surgeon,  has  run  the  clinic 
in  the  basement  of  his  home  In  South 
Orange,  N.J.,  for  the  last  6  years.  It  has 
been  so  successful  that  larger  quarters 
must  be  obtained  and  the  clinic  expaoided 
to  include  wrestling.  Judo,  and  weight 
control. 

The  indefatigable  Dr.  Novich  has 
traveled  all  over  the  world  to  promote 
the  sport  of  boxing.  A  highly  Interesting 
article  on  Dr.  Novich's  observations  on 
the  state  of  boxing  in  the  Soviet  Union 
appeared  in  the  News  Tribime  of 
Wednesday,  May  6,  1970. 1  should  like  to 
insert  the  article  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Read. 
Jr..  News  Tribune  sports  writer,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

You've  heard,  or  said  It  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

"Boxing  is  dead." 

"The  sport  Is  finished.  Most  of  the  fights 
are  fixed,  anywa*"." 

What  should  oe  made  clear.  Is  that  no 
matter  how  much  truth  Is  contained  In  such 
statements,  they  refer  prlmartly  to  profes- 
sional boxing  In  the  United  States.  In  some 
countries,  boxing  Is  very  much  alive — al- 
though the  sport  flourishes  In  a  form  quite 
different  from  what  we  are  associated  with. 

Dr.  Max  M.  Novich.  who  runs  his  ortho- 
paedic practice  In  Perth  Amboy  and  travels 
all  over  the  world  to  help  promote  his  fa- 
vorite sport,  boxing,  has  again  come  up  with 
some  refreshing  and  stimulating  Ideas  on 
the  subject. 

Dr.  Novich  knows  the  sport  from  all  angle*, 
having  battled  his  way  from  the  streets  of 
Newark  through  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  on  a  boxing  scholarship.  He  was  a 
speaker  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  Dinner  of  Box- 
ing Champions  in  Ix)s  Angeles.  Before  past 
greats  of  the  ring  as  Jlmmle  McLamln, 
Freddie  Steele.  Maxle  Rosenbloom.  Pldel  L. 
Barba  and  others.  Dr.  Novich  shook  up  the 
gathering  with  a  graphic  report  on  amatetir 
boxing. 

His  speech  was  drawn  from  a  February  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  team  physician 
for  an  AAU  boxing  team  which  competed 
against  the  Soviets  In  Moscow  and  Minsk. 
lASt  October,  the  USSR  team  had  visited  Las 
Vegas  and  topped  the  U  S.  boxers,  6-5.  Before 
14.000  In  the  Moscow  Sports  Palace  the  Rus- 
sians won.  9-2.  and  before  12.000  In  Minsk, 
the  U.S.  took  another  loss,  8-3. 

"Our  12-man  squad  was  selected  from  23 
AAU  boxers  who  trained  one  month  at  Fort 
Dlx,"  Dr.  Novich  said.  "These  12  men  were 
used  for  both  matches  In  Moscow  and  Minsk, 
whereas  the  Russians  were  able  to  field  fresh 
teams  In  both  cities.  The  Russians  are  blessed 
with  a  large  number  of  boxers.  They  have 
333,000  registered  boxers  In  the  USSR.  We 
have  only  8-9.000  registered  AAU  boxers  In 
the  USA. 

"In  the  United  States  when  an  amateur 
boxer  wins  a  national  or  Olympic  boxing 
title,  he  usuaUy  turns  professional  In  Rus- 
sia, when  a  boxer  wins  a  national,  European 
or  Olympic  title,  he  continues  to  box.  These 
awards  entitle  him  to  be  a  Master  of  Sports 
with  additional  financial,  athletic  and  social 
rewards. 

"Their  definition  of  an  amateur  athlete." 
Dr.  Novich  continued.  "Is  In  marked  contra- 
diction to  our  interpretation  of  the  words. 
Their  boxing  team  had  an  average  age  of  25 
with  an  experience  of  153  bouw  per  man  In 
contrast,  our  boys  had  an  average  age  of  21.6 
with  an  average  of  67  bouts  per  man." 
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The  46-y©ar-old  Dr.  Novlch  told  of  certain 
Soviet  boxers,  their  records  and  how  their 
experience  overshadowed  our  boxers  in  the 
matches.  He  then  explained  the  Russian 
methods  of  preparing  their  boxers  for  na- 
tional and  International  competition  which, 
"pays  otf  In  spades." 

'Unlike  the  USA.  which  permits  their  box- 
ers to  enter  national  boxing  competition  at 
16  years  of  age.  In  Russia  a  boxer  is  not  per- 
mitted to  try  out  for  a  national  team  until 
after  he  has  reached  19  years  of  age.  By  virtue 
of  this  system,  a  boxer  gains  considerable 
experience.  Instruction  In  boxing  drills  start 
In  school  at  age  seven,  but  he  Is  not  permit- 
ted medically  to  participate  in  actual  boxing 
competition  until  he  has  reached  14.  Then  he 
competes  oa  a  Junior  na:ional  level  through 
19.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  no  match- 
ing by  age.  A  16-year-old.  if  he  is  in  the  open 
class  by  virtue  of  a  number  ot  bouts  and-or 
wins,  may  have  to  compete  against  a  boxer 
•who  is  much  older  and  stronger." 

Dr.  Novlch  spoke  on  the  superb  condition 
of  the  Russian  boxers.  He  told  of  the  10.000 
Sports  Complexes  (Schools)  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  where  a  boy — or  girl — gets  les- 
sons on  any  sport  o:  their  choice  under  qual- 
ified coaches.  Boys  in  vocational  schools  must 
go  to  these  complexes  In  the  afternoon,  and 
students  In  primary  and  secondary  schools 
usually  attend  after  regular  classes  Working 
people  can  also  use  these  gyms  in  the  eve- 
ning, but  In  the  USSR,  the  accent  Is  on 
youth,  "be  It  for  educational,  vocational 
training,  physical  education  or  sports. 

"Here  are  the  lessons  we  learned,"  says  Dr. 
Novlch  of  his  trip  to  Russia. 

"1.  We  should  not  participate  in  interna- 
tional competition  unless  we  can  field  our 
very  best  teams.  Although  It  Is  a  sporting 
event,  our  national  prestige  Is  on  the  line. 
The  lop-sided  scores  we  suffered  does  not 
help  our  image.  Europeans  are  very  national- 
istic and  serious  about  wins  and  losses. 

"2.  Intercontinental  travel  with  time 
changes  can  cause  havoc  with  an  athlete.  A 
period  of  a  week  for  traimng  and  body  ad- 
justment should  be  mandatory  before  an 
event.  In  Las  Vegas.  William  Hawthorne  beat 
Kukamov.  but  was  no  match  for  the  same 
Russian  In  Minsk."  and  the  doctor  cited  other 
examples. 

"3.  Some  means  must  be  found  so  that  the 
U.S.  athletes  who  are  not  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices can  take  time  off  and  train  for  such  im- 
portant International  sporting  matches  with- 
out being  saddled  with  the  financial  woes 
that  occur  if  you  are  working,  married  and 
BuppKjrt  a  family.  An  athlete  can  not  put 
rorth  his  best  efforts  when  he  Is  beset  with 
social  and  financial  problems.  Athletes  go- 
ing to  school  find  It  almost  Impossible  to 
leave  their  studies.  Russian  athletes  are  free 
of  these  worries  because  their  salaries  con- 
tinue if  they  take  time  off  to  train  for  an 
event  such  as  our  recent  matches. 

"4.  Boxing  on  the  Intercollegiate  level  in 
the  United  States,  after  enjoying  great  suc- 
cess for  many  years.  Is  now  only  seen  on 
three  west  coast  campuses.  It  has  been  aban- 
doned by  most  schools  because  of  hue  and 
cry  made  by  physical  educators  and  some 
physicians  that  boxing  for  coUegiates  Is  not 
desirable." 

Dr.  Novlch  said  only  one  of  our  boxers  was 
a  college  man.  a  UCLA  graduate.  The  Soviets 
had  eight  colleglates  or  former  colleglates  on 
their  squads  In  Moscow  and  Minsk. 

"There  certainly  must  be  something  wrong 
with  our  physical  education  system."  says  the 
rugged  surgeon,  "which  denies  our  youth  a 
chance  to  participate  In  intercollegiate  box- 
ing, yet  it  is  encouraged  In  other  great  na- 
tions of  the  world." 

Just  how  Important  the  experience  of  qual- 
ified Instructors  Is  to  an  amateur  boxer  can 
be  seen  by  Ray  Lunney  of  California,  a  125- 
pound  featherweight.  His  father  was  a  former 
pro  and  Is  now  a  boxing  instructor  at  San- 
ford  University.  Ray,  with  a  dazzling  display 
of   oounterpunching  and   moves,   outclassed 
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both  his  Soviet  foes  In  Moscow  and  Minsk. 
Ray  has  had  only  26  bouts  yet  defeated  a  23- 
year-old  Russian  with  a  record  of  137-3,  and 
another  with  a  mark  of  108-15. 

Boxing  dead?  Not  while  Dr.  Max  Novlch  has 
life. 


July  9,  1970 


THREADGILL 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
"Threadgill"  sparks  little  response  in 
Washington — but  someday,  it  might 
bring  about  the  pleasant  reaction  that 
this  thing  called  Threadgill  does  in 
Austin  and  central  Texas,  and  Nashville 
and  Newport. 

Threadgill  is  a  name  that  belongs  to 
a  man — but  that  man  is  a  legend.  He  is 
Kenneth  Threadgill  who  has  accom- 
plished what  Presidents  cannot.  Thread- 
gill is  a  genuine  product  of  today  that 
has  the  power  to  make  us  recall  the  good 
of  yesterday.  Threadgill  has  brought 
widely  divergent  sections  of  our  society 
together. 

Threadgill.  you  see.  is  a  yodeller,  a 
singer,  a  humanitarian  and  nothing 
short  of  being  a  tremendous  human  be- 
ing. Austin  city  officials,  our  Stat*  sen- 
ator, civic  groups,  myself  and  many 
music  lovers  have  declared  Friday  as 
"Threadgill  Day." 

I  meant  what  I  said  about  the  fact 
that  this  man  can  "bring  us  together." 
His  authentic  call  to  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  America  cuts  across  all  cultural 
and  social  and  philosophical  lines.  His 
admirers  run  the  gamut  from  the  longest 
of  long-haired  hippies  to  the  cowboys 
in  their  summer  strawhats  and  the 
straight  up  businessmen  in  ties  and  short 
hair.  I  have  even  known  Republicans  to 
be  his  fans. 

I  cannot  explain  his  magic;  neither 
can  his  followers.  All  we  know  is  that 
listening  to  this  man  is  a  pleasure  that 
blots  out  the  wrongs  of  oar  time  and 
emphasizes  the  good. 

His  group — called  the  Hootenanny 
Hoots — has  been  together  for  a  good 
spell  now.  But  barely  2  years  after  they 
were  formed,  the  Hoots  were  invited  to 
the  Newport  Folk  Festival  in  1968. 

From  singing  as  a  kid  at  revival  meet- 
ings in  Texas  lead  by  his  evangelist 
father.  Threadgill  next  began  memoriz- 
ing Al  Jolson  songs.  That  changed  how- 
ever when  he  met  the  Singing  Brakeman, 
Jimmy  Rodgers. 

Threadgill  says: 

I  fell  In  love  with  his  slncerety  and  the 
story  he  told  and  I've  been  trying  to  sing  his 
songs  ever  since. 

He  does  that  job  better  than  any  man 
living.  Threadgill  is  backed  up  by  a  great 
team:  Chuck  and  Julie  Joyce,  singers 
and  rythm  guitarists,  and  Bert  McGuire, 
lead  guitarist. 

The  reason  I  call  this  to  your  attention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  enviously  point  the 
affection  the  people  of  central  Texas  hold 
for  this  man  Threadgill.  I  say  enviously 
because  I  wish  I  could  be  in  Austin,  Tex., 
this  Friday  night  when  the  good  folks 
down  there  turn  out  to  honor  this  man 
with  an  appreciation  night.  A  party  barn 


has  been  rented  and  I  suspect  the  people 
will  come  from  miles  aroimd  and  years 
ago  just  to  pay  their  respects  to  this  guy 
of  ours,  this  Threadgill.  It  is  an  amazing 
tribute :  usually  these  things  are  done  to 
honor  a  man  of  power  w'ho  can  return 
the  favor  in  some  fashion.  Not  here.  Not 
with  Threadgill.  Just  the  opposite  is 
true.  We  are  returning  the  favor  to  him. 
It  is  our  thanks  for  all  the  years,  all  the 
songs,  and  all  the  smiles. 


CHARLOTTE  T.  REID  REPORTS  ON 
1970   PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  policy  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress to  send  an  annual  legislative  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents  concerning 
problems  of  vital  interest  to  us  as  legis- 
lators. Once  again  this  year,  the  en- 
thusiastic response  has  been  most  grati- 
fying and  indicates  an  unusually  keen 
awareness  of  national  issues  among  the 
people  of  the  five  counties  of  the  15th 
District  of  Illinois  whom  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  Washington. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  results 
of  my  1970  public  opinion  poll  reflecting 
approximately  32,000  opinions  of  those 
responding  to  this  questionnaire.  I 
thought  my  colleagues  might  find  this 
information  useful  also: 
Results  or  Representative  Charlotti:  T. 
Reid's  1970  Public  Opinion  Poll 
[Percentage] 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  efforts  President 
Nixon  is  making  to  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam? 

Yes 75 

No    23 

No  answer 3 

2.  As  one  of  the  means  of  curbing  Infla- 
tion, do  you  think  that  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  should  have  top  priority  for  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Yes - 8« 

No    10 

No  answer * 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  the  President  using 
his  veto  power  If  he  believes  a  bill  Is  in- 
flationary? 

Yes    —  90 

No    7 

No  answer  3 

4.  To  reduce  crime,  would  you: 

(a)  Favor  Increased  Federal  grants  to  cities 
and  States  for  law  enforcement  assistance? 

Yes  - 64 

No    - 29 

No  answer  17 

(b)  Deny  ball  before  trial  to  a  person 
previously  convicted  of  a  felony  or  presently 
on  ball  who  Is  again  arrested  for  a  felony? 

Yes    86 

No    9 

No  answer  8 

5.  What  actions  would  you  favor  to  curb 
the   Increasing  use   of  dangerous   drugs? 

(a)  Increase  penalties  for  Illegal  sale  of 
drugs? 

Yea 82 

No 4 

No  answer 4 
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(b)  Reduce  penalties  for  possession  and 
first-time  users  of  marijuana? 

Yes - -  26 

No  — - - 63 

No  answer 22 

(c)  Provide  more  funds  for  drug  abuse 
education? 

Yes  - - - - —  62 

No    20 

No  answer 18 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  too  lenient  In  Its  decisions  on  pornog- 
raphy £«id  obscenity? 

Yes  — - 76 

No 20 

No   answer 4 

7.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Increasing  Federal  aid  to  education? 

Yes  -- - - 39 

(b)  Reducing  allocations? 

Yes 18 

No   answer 1 

(c)  Maintaining  aid  at  present  levels? 
Yes  - *2 

8.  Do  you  favor  busing  school  children  to 
achieve  a  greater  racial  balance? 

Yes  — - 7 

No 91 

No   answer 2 

9.  Should  the  Federal  Government  have 
greater  authority  to  combat  environmental 
pollution  and  enforce  penalties  for  viola- 
tions? 

Yes - —     84 

No 12 

No   answer 4 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  bills  I  have  Inuoduced 
to: 

(a)  Provide  automatic  cost-of-living  In- 
creases for  Social  Security  annuitants? 

Yes -- 82 

No - —     10 

No   answer 8 

(b)  Permit  annuitants  to  earn  more  money 
without  losing  their  Social  Security  benefits? 

Yes  - 91 

No - 4 

No   answer 6 

11.  E>o  you  believe  that  Federal  farm  con- 
trols and  subsidy  payments  should  be: 

(a)  Phased  out  over  a  five-year  period? 

Yes - 8* 

(b)  Continued  substantially  as  is? 

Yes - 17 

No   answer 12 

(c)  Made  permanent  with  Increased  sub- 
sidies? 

Yes 7 

12.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  new  plan 
to  make  basic  changes  in  the  present  wel- 
fare system  with  emphasis  on  work  incen- 
tives? 

Yes 92 

No 4 

No   answer 4 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW   LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  A  NON- 
PRESIDENT 
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been  caused  by  complex  factors  and  to  expect 
to  control  it  by  the  simple  upward  manipula- 
tion of  Interest  rates  is  like  trying  to  cure 
pneumonia  with  cough  syrup. 

MeanwhUe.  the  skyrocketing  Interest  rates 
have  converted  the  prosperity  of  millions  of 
Americans  into  a  financial  nightmare.  Yet 
President  Nixon  proposes  to  control  the  In- 
flation with  a  "productivity  commission"  en- 
dowed with  everything  except  authority. 

What's  wrong  with  the  President  himself 
intervening  to  slam  the  Ud  on  rising  prices 
and  wages,  which  must  be  stopped  If  infla- 
tion Is  to  be  stopped?— E.F.D. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  President  Nixon's  approach  to  tough 
national  problems  consists  of  taking  a 
deep  breath,  looking  the  American  peo- 
ple straight  in  the  eye,  and  ducking  the 
Issue. 

Mr.  Nixon  urges  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  do  their  own  fighting,  but  refuses  to 
say  we  are  going  to  leave  them  on  their 
own  even  If  they  continue  their  Ineffec- 
tiveness. He  deplores  the  wage-price  spir- 
al that  is  playing  havoc  with  our  econ- 
omy, but  refuses  to  institute  the  controls 
needed  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  wiU  not  do.  The  times 
will  not  tolerate  equivocation  and  busi- 
ness as  usual.  If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  face  the  Issues  alone,  let  him 
come  to  us,  the  Congress.  Let  him  ask  us 
to  share  the  responsibility  of  getting  out 
of  Vietnam  and  of  establishing  wage  and 
price  controls.  But  let  us  not  wait  imtil 
the  horse  Is  three  States  away  before  we 
close  the  bam  door. 

Under  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
I  insert  the  editorial  by  Ed  Davis  en- 
titled, "It  is  Time  for  Nixon  to  Act,"  from 
the  Willows,  Calif.,  Dally  Journal  of  July 
2,  1970,  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
It  Is  Time  for  Nixon  To  Act 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  says  It's  a  "reces- 
sion," Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans, 
perhaps  taking  his  cue  from  the  late  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  says  "we  are  at  a  bot- 
tomlng-out  position.  I  do  not  expect  any  sig- 
nificant change,  except  upward,  from  here 
on  out." 

Whatever  It's  called,  it  represents  an  ab- 
ject failure  of  economic  policy  by  the  present 
Administration — a  falltire  which  Is  hurting 
millions  of  Americans — from  the  farmer  who 
miLSt  borrow  money  for  economic  survival  to 
the  Penn  Central  stockholder  whose  Invest- 
ment has  gone  belly-up. 

So  fM  as  the  farmer  Is  concerned  In  the 
past  year  new  loans  have  dropped  some  18 
percent,  foreclosures  have  climbed,  and  In- 
terest rates  have  soared  to  record  levels. 

Not  only  rising  Interest  rates  but  rising 
coets  of  everything  else  have  caught  the 
farmer,  as  most  other  Americans,  In  a  tight- 
ening price-cost  squeeze. 

In  spite  of  President  Nixon's  promise  to 
end  Inflation,  here  Is  the  record:  Three  years 
ago  prices  rose  3  percent,  two  years  ago  4.6 
percent  and  last  year  a  whopping  6.1  percent. 
Yet  Mr.  Nixon's  vapid  reaction  has  been  to 
estabUsh  a  "productivity  commission"  to  get 
wage  and  price  "guidelines."  As  If  either  la- 
bor or  manufacturer  Is  Ukely  to  respond  to 
"guidelines"  carrying  all  the  force  of  a  20- 
oimce  boxing  glove  wrapped  In  a  feather 
pillow. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Inflation  has 


SUMMER  JOBS  FOR  YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  of 
WJBK  channel  2,  Detroit,  Mich.,  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  employment  of 
youth  in  the  Detroit,  Mich.  area. 

Of  equally  serious  concern  to  anyone 
troubled  with  the  problems  of  youth  Is 
the  fact  that  this  editorial  points  out 
that  unemployment  among  Inner-city 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Detroit  area  Is 
something  like  35  percent.  The  hardship, 
degradation,  suffering  and  incentive  to 
hopelessness,  bitterness  and  criminal  ac- 
tivity, resulting  from  that  circumstance 
should  be  clear  to  all. 

WJBK  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
fine  editorial  and  its  concern  for  our 
young  people. 

Summer  Jobs  for  Youth 
(By  Robert  J.  McBrtde) 

MONDAT.  JtTNE  29.  1970. 

with  Detroit's  overall  unemployment  rate 
currently  at  6.7  percent,  It  naturally  follows 
that  the  summer  job  outlook  for  youth  Is 
even  more  desperate. 

Among  Motor  City  youngsters  aged  15 
through  22  who  are  actively  seeking  work, 
unemployment  stands  at  17  percent.  Among 
inner-dty  boys  and  girls,  the  figure  Is  more 
like  35  percent. 

William  Trolley,  manager  of  the  MESC'a 
Youth  Opportunities  Center  estimates  that 
of  205,000  young  Detrolters  hoping  to  land 
summer  jobs  only  130,000  will  find  them.  The 
result  will  be  that  at  least  75,000  teenagers 
who  would  prefer  to  be  working  will  In- 
stead be  roaming  the  streets — with  many  of 
them  unlikely  to  return  to  school  In  the 
fall. 

The  MESC's  major  concern,  of  course,  must 
be  to  direct  unemployed  adults — especially 
heads  of  households — Into  the  better  jobs 
available.  This  means  that  most  unemployed 
young  people,  If  'Jiey  find  work  at  all,  will 
have  to  settle  for  such  odd  jobs  as  mowing 
grass,  caring  for  gardens,  or  washing  win- 
dows. But.  for  boys  and  girls  who  really 
want  to  help  themselves,  such  prospect*  are 
better  than  no  job  at  all. 

If  you — as  a  small  businessman  or  mcmu- 
facturer,  or  just  as  a  homeowner — can  of- 
fer any  sort  of  temporary  Job  opportunity  for 
one  or  more  young  people,  the  MESC  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  TV2  urges  viewers 
who  can  provide  youth  employment — for 
the  sximmer  or  iust  a  day  or  two — to  call 
the  Youth  Opportunities  Center  at  87S-6284. 
That  number  again  la  873-6284. 
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TMRF\T  OF  DEPRESSION  HAS 
SS?^  FOUNDATION  IN  FACT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1970 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Demo- 
crat Partv  propagandists  are  tr>ing  to 
?™hten  the  public  with  charges  of  a  de- 

p'refslon  as  part  of  their  19^0^1"^^^^ 
A  very  objective  and  effeclne  article 
discussi Jc  the  remotcne.ss  of  a  depression 
as  earned  in  the  La  Grange,  111.  C.tizen 
^ulv^  written  bv  Mr.  Murray  Lummer 
is  wonl"  of  review.  The  article  follows: 

THREAT    OP   DEPRESSION    HAS   LTTTLE 
PorNDATION     IN     FACT 

I  By  Murray  Lummer) 

••With    the    wav    things   are    going,    what 

nro^l^s  are  there  In  store  for  us?  Is  it  pos- 

^I'bTe^  hat  Je  may  be  facing  a  depression?  My 

husband  and  I  are  extremelv  worried  about 

^^'whv  IS  U  that  any  time  our  economy  runs 
into  some  difficulty,  people  l^^^^'^^^^^ 
l^gln  to  imagine  the  worst  possible  con- 
s^^-i^nces^  c7n  It  be  that  they  actually  be- 
TeTe  rn"  a  business  cycle  continues  on  up- 
ward wuhout  any  interruption  for  adjust- 
ment or  correction?  Since  the  beginning  of 
^vU  zatlon.  the  history  of  economics  h^ 
proven  this  time  and  ^'"^^^^aln^  Bus._ness 
cvcles  market  cycles  and  other  such  c,c.e3 
Je  sublet  to  fluctuation   Its  mostly  a  mat- 

''To'p/e'"nt  what  was  one  of  the  longest 
bJm  periods  In  this  nation's  history  from 
^^ing  a  bust,  the  Johnson,  and  later  the 
^xon^mlnlstratlon  found  it  necessa^  to 
frn^^se  a  number  of  restrictions  In  order  to 

*=^e°e^e^'u  S^th^sfr^s'tralnts  are  presently 

^^hy^were'^^hese  restrictions?  They  in- 
cluded tightening  of  the  '"o^^^/X^  .-hp 
creasing  the  interest  rates,  higher  taxes  .n? 
urfax  'for  example)  and  P^-P-«„^^«^  ^^f^l 
tlon  of  certain  tax  allowances  and  curtail- 
ment of  government  spending. 

Through  the  efTor's  of  our  federa'.  reserve 
^d  money  did  become,  and  still  Is.  very 
n^t  Interest  rates  were  raised,  and  the  sur- 
tax was  extended  

However,  curtailmen*  of  governmen. 
soendlng  If  at  all.  has  been  negligible  and 
tS^  nre^nt  tax  program  under  consideration 
by  c^nl^ess  seems  destined  to  fall  far  short 

°  AnoUier  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  Is  the 
stubborn  resistance  from  both  business  and 
labor  business  In  Us  re.=lstance  to  reduce  Its 
expansion  programs  and  succumbing  too  eas- 
ily to  the  demands  of  labor  unions:  labor 
unions  total  disregard  to  inflation  and  Its 
ramifications  In  Its  persistent  demand  for 
higher  wage  scales. 

Despite  these  efforts  undertaKen  by  the 
present  administration,  prices  have  contin- 
ued to  soar.  More  recently,  however,  the  tide 
shows  some  indication  of  subsiding  but  not 
nearly  enough  to  warrant  any  change  of 
action.  , 

The  present  consensus  of  opinion  varies 
ereatly  Some  economists  warn  us  of  the  pos- 
llblUty  of  a  sharp  recession.  Others  predict 
am  Id  recession  while  still  others  that  the 
worst  that  will  happen  might  be  a  buslne^ 
slowdown  or  a  mini  recession.  ^^  «^"y  ^%'f  • 
there  can  be  some  unemployment  and  re- 
duction of  profits. 

Many  people  become  confused  in  trying 
to 'understand  the  difference  between  a  de- 
pression and  recession. 


rm  sure  that  those  wr  ^  have  lived  through 
the  depressl-n  of  the  30s  and  later  on  w.t- 
nLed  some  recession  periods,  need  no  lur- 

^"^aw:'thrdllTerence  between  the  two 
IS  that  a  recession  Is  a  .short-term  period 
of  slow  business  activity  accompanied  b> 
°ower  Jroftts.  unemployment  and  lower  com- 
moditv  and  stock  prices. 

A  depression  is  in  effect  when  we  ha^  a 
nrolonged  perlcd  (lasting  for  several  years 
of  a  s^P  business  decline  accompanied  by 
n  a!s  uneniplovment.  exhaustion  of  man> 
Pples  ravmgs,  lower  business  prouts  and 
depressed  stock  prices. 

in  the  past  17  years,  we  have  i^^^  ^^rec 
recessions  In  1953-54,  1957-58  and  1960-61. 
in  etc°  of  the.so  periods,  the  downturn  was 
o  minimal  that  U.e  total  Pe-onal  Income 
continued  to  climb.  While  ^^ere  was  some 
droD  in  production  and  buslncs.  profits 
sa^^ed  somewhat,  most  people  who  weren 
aS'nsed  that  we  were  In  a  recession  never 
knew  It  happened. 


IS  IT  ALWAYS  RIGHT-TO  BE 
RIGHT? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

rS  THE  HOU3E  OF  REFRrSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8.  1970 
Mr  WVLDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
observed   by   many   eminent  historians 
that  nations  experiencing   rapid  social 
and   political   change   cften   experience 
serious  and  bitter  differences  among  its 
people  These  differences  that  America  is 
feeling   todav   ultimately   pit  one  man 
aga  nft  another  and  sadly  stem  not  from 
per>onal  assessment  of  individuals    but 
rather  from  impersonal  assessments  ol 
individual  Ideologies.  Often  times^  our 
self-righteousne.ss  replaces  our  hiimility 
Warren  H  Schmidt,  assistant  dean  at 
the  University  of  California,  I^s  Angeles 
graduate  school  of  business,  articulates 
these  feelings  in  his  short  but  meaning- 
ful parable  made  at  an  address  in  Cali- 
fornia last  year.  Mr.  Schmidt  points  out 
the   necessity    to    guard    against    these 
seemingly  natural  propensities  and  tells 
us  that.  "There  once  was  a  land  where 
men  were  always  right." 
His  poem  foilows: 

Is    I-     *-l-WATS    RIGHT    TO    BE    RiCHT? 
SOME     REFLECTIONS     ON     TENSIONS     AND     HOPES 

(By  Warren  H.  Schmidt) 
There  cnce  was  a  land  where  men  were  al- 

Thev  knew  U^^'  •  and  they  were  proud  of  It, 
??was  a  land  where  a  man  was  proud  to  say. 

•X  am  right'  and  -You  are  wrong 
For    these    were    words    of    conviction,    of 

strength  and  of  courage. 
No  one  was  ever  heard  to  say.     I  may  be 

wrong"  or  'You  may  be  right 
For  these  were  words  of  weakness,  uncer- 

taintv  and  cowardice. 
When  differences  arose  among  the  people  ol 

this    land    they    sought    not    to    re- 
examine and  explore 
But  only  to  justify  and  persuade. 
When  differences  arose  between  the  old  and 

the  voung.  the  oUfer  would  say. 
•we  have 'worked  hard  to  build  this  great 

and  prosperous  land. 
We  have  produced  cars  and  highways  that 

permit  us  to  move  quickly  from  place 
to  place. 


We  have  built  planes  that  surpass  the  speed 
of  sound  , 

We  have  produced  computers  which  solve 
complex  problems  In  milliseconds. 

We  have  even  touched  the  moon. 

We  expect  those  who  Inherit  this  good  land 
w  appreciate  what  we  ^t^e  accom- 
plished and  to  build  on  the  heritage 
we  have  given  to  them." 

These  older  people  were  right,  of  course  _  .  . 
and  they  knew  It  and  were  proud  of  It. 

But  the  younger  people  of  that  land  would 

-W^^^'^around  us  a  land  that  h.^s  been 

befouled   and   exploited. 
People  starve  where  food  Is  plentiful. 
Laws  and  practices  prevent  some  from  hav- 

mg  an  equal  chance  to  develop  and  to 

Influence.  ^   ^ ».     «,«ck 

Noble  and  moral  words  are  matched  by  selfish 

and  sordid  deeds 
Leaders   urge  us  to   fight   wars    to  preserve 
^■'''"peacl-and  the  fighting  does  not  end. 
The  whole  scene  Is  phony  and  polluted  and 

inhuman  and  out  of  control. 
We  want  no  part  of  this  money-mad  Estab- 
lishment." ,  .  ^         . 
These     younger     people     were     right,     of 
course  ,  .  .  and   they   knew   It   and   were 

.''^°and°Vf.*e  gap  bettceen  the  generations 
grew  wider 
When  differences  arose  between  men  of  dif- 
ferent races,  those  from  the  majority  race 

•^VeTe  working  steadily  to  build  a  land  of 
justice  and  equality  for  all  our  cltl- 

We  h^rmade  considerable  progrees-but 
social  progress  does  not  come  swiftly. 

Those  whom  we  seek  to  help  and  lift  can  only 
hurt  their  own  cause  when  they  push 
and  intrude  and  pressure  us. 

Let  them  show  some  patlence-and  1"  them 
use  more  fully  the  opportunities  we 
have  already  supplied. 

Then  we  will  feel  like  doing  even  more  for 
them."  .  .  ,    „, 

These  people  of  the  majority  '"f  ^^J_'f  ^^^J 
course^  ...  and  they  knew  it  and  they 
were  proud  of  It.  „„,,ih 

But  those  from  the  minority  group  would 

"We^have  been  pushed  around  too  long  and 
we  axe  angry. 

We  have  been  confined  to  a  ghetto. 

Our  children's  education  has  been  stunted 
in  second-rate  schools. 

We  have  seen  jobs  go  to  less  quall^*^,'^;,^']* 
our  people  are  rejected  or  shunted 
Into  menial  tasks. 

We  see  a  thousand  subtle  signs  that  brand  us 
and  our  children  as  second-class  cit- 
izens in  this  land. 

We  will  tolerate  lofty  promises  and  meagre 
deeds  no  longer." 

These  people  from  the  minority-  were  right. 

of  course  ...  and  they  knew  it  and 

were  proud  of  It,  ._,.«^, 

...and  the  gap  between  the  races  grew  wider. 

And  so  It  went  In  thlfi  land  ... 

Group  after  group  defined  the  right 

And  took  their  stand 

And  upheld  their  position  against  those  who 
opposed  them.  ».»  .„ 

It  happened  between  those  who  taught  In 
the  school  and  those  who  provided  the 
funds.  ^  .  ^  . 

It  happened  between  those  who  g^je  PrU 
orlty  to  a  strong  defense  and  those 
who  gave  priority  to  better  cities. 

It  happened  between  those  who  Pleaded  for 
peace  at  almost  any  price  and  those 
who  argued  for  national  honor  at  al- 
most any  cost. 
Evervone  was  right,  of  course     ^  .  and  they 

■    knew  It  and  were  proud  of  It. 
...  and  the  gaps  between  groups  grew  wider 
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Until   the  day   came   when   the   rigidity  of 

Tightness  caused  all  activity  to  ccme  to 

a  halt. 
Each  group  stood  In  Its  solitary  Tightness 
Glaring  with  proud  eyes  at  those  too  blind  to 

see  their  truth 
Determined  to  maintain  their  position  at  all 

costs 
(For  this  is  the  responsibility  of  being  right). 

But  the  quality  of  life  In  the  land  declined 

And  grew  more  grim 

And  the  people  became  more  angry 

And  violence  increased. 

People  had  more  things,  but  their  sense  of 
well-being  and  personal  fulfillment 
diminished. 

Some  measured  the  cost  In  tasks  undone 
and  energy  wasted 

Others  In  loneliness  and  fear 

Most  felt  powerless  and  without  hope. 

But  through  the  tense  days  of  confusion  and 
gaps  of  all  kinds 

Some  maintained  their  vision  of  a  time  when 
men  would  again  value  their  dif- 
ferences .  .  . 

As  a  source  of  richness 

As  a  sUmulant  to  learning 

As  a  base  for  creativity. 

Then  ...  ^       ^  , 

One  day  a  strange  new  sound  was  heard  in 
the  land. 

Someone  said.  "/  may  be  wrong  .  .  .  You 
may  be  right." 

The  people  were  shocked  that  anyone  could 
be  so  weak  and  so  confused. 

But  the  voice  persisted 

And  when  the  people  looked,  they  saw  that 
It  came  from  one  who  was  known  for 
his  strength  and  wisdom. 

And  s^nie  people  began  to  listen  in  a  dif- 
ferent wav. 

It  now  seemed  safe  to  listen  to  opposing— 
and  even  "wrong" — views. 

As  they  listened,  they  discovered  common 
beliefs  they  had  not  known  before. 

They  even  began  to  see  signs  of  humanity 
and  noble  purpose  in  those  whom  they 
once  only  knew  as  adversaries. 

Here  and  there  men  expressed  their  common 
desires  In  deeds— and  bright  examples 
of  joint  action  were  seen  In  the  land. 

With  each  new  effort,  men's  faith  In  one 
another  grew  .  .  . 

and  their  faith  In  the  future 

and  in  their  ability  to  shape  their  own 
destiny 

They  stated  these  beliefs  In  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  read  In  part, 

"All  men  are  created  equal— but  each  de- 
velops m  a  unique  way. 

"All  men  are  endowed  with  certain  Inalien- 
able rights — but  each  must  assume 
certain  inevitable  responsibilities. 

Por   the    h^plness    and    fulfillment    of    all 
depends  on  the  commitment  of  each  to 
accept     and     support     equality     and 
uniqueness 
rights  and  responsibilities." 

In  this  land  men  had  learned  how  two  rights 
could  make  a  costly  wrong. 

That  It  may  take  less  courage  to  point  a 
finger  than  to  extend  a  hand  and  less 
wisdom  to  defend  a  narrow  right  than 
to  search  for  truth. 

Most  Important  of  all.  the  people  of  this  land 
had  learned  that  the  quest  for  truth  Is 
never  over;  that  the  challenge  Is  always 
the  same  .  .  . 

To  stop  flghUng  long  enough  to  listen 

To  learn  from  those  who  differ 

To  try  new  approaches 

To  seek  and  test  new  relationships 

And  to  keep  at  a  task  that  never  ends. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MORMON  CHURCH  PROGRAMS  AID 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  trr.'.H 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  three  special  releases  made 
recently  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints — Mormon.  The 
church  issues  many  releases,  but  the 
thing  that  makes  these  worthy  of  gen- 
eral note  is  that  they  describe  programs 
and  activities  of  the  church  among  the 
American  Indians,  with  outstanding  re- 
sults. The  releases  follow: 

Mormons   Help   Educate   Indians 

Salt  Lake  Crry.— The  American  Indian  Is 
very  much  in  the  public  eye  these  days.  He's 
speaking  out  In  relation  to  his  rights,  and 
there'll  likely  be  a  good  deal  more  attention 
given  him  as  he  continues  to  speak  out. 

But  while  the  American  Indians  may  have 
just  cause  for  complaining  about  their  over- 
all situation,  there  are  things  being  done 
for  them— positive  things,  which  all  too 
easily  get  lost  In  the  maze  of  the  more  news- 
worthy negatives. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  program  sponsored 
by  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  The  Church  has  long  taken  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  Indian,  or  the  "Lama- 
nlte,"  a  name  derived  from  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, which  the  church  considers  ancient 
American  scripture. 

There  are  about  34,000  American  and 
Canadian  Indians  on  the  rolls  of  the  "Mor- 
mon" Church.  The  church  sponsors  an  In- 
dian "student  placement"  program,  where- 
in children  from  eight  to  18  are  given  the 
opportunltv  of  living  with  a  non-Indian 
Mormon  family  during  the  school  year.  They 
go  to  modern  schools  and  share  all  other  ad- 
vantages of  their  "brothers  and  sisters." 
More  than  4.500  young  Indians  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  this  year.  They 
come  from  a  score  of  different  tribes  in  a 
dozen  states  and  Canada.  This  Is  the  16th 
vear  of  the  program. 

Often,  the  Indian  youngsters,  after  "grad- 
uating" from  the  placement  program,  con- 
tinue their  education  at  Mormon-operated 
Brlgham  Young  University  In  Provo.  Utah, 
whose  president.  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson, 
once  spent  16  years  as  an  attorney  fcr  the 
Ute  Indians  and  handled  for  them  the  largest 
single  claim  ever  won  in  a  lawsuit  against 
the  Federal  government. 

BYU  has  a  rather  cosmopolitan  enroll- 
ment, with  students  from  some  55  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  every  state  of  the  Union. 
More  than  300  American  Indians  are  enrolled 
at  the  university.  They  represent  58  tribes 
and  come  from  26  states.  There  are  many 
other  students  from  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America  and  Polynesia. 

The  Indian  student  Is  given  special  con- 
sideration for  admission,  says  Dr.  Lester 
Whetten,  dean  of  the  General  College.  "If  he 
has  had  reasonable  academic  success  In  high 
school,"  Dean  Whetten  says,  "and  he  Is 
strongly  motivated  to  attend  the  university, 
his  admission  Is  given  careful  consideration 
on  the  basis  of  a  total  human  evaluaUon." 

Once  Indians  become  students  at  BYU 
while  they  are  not  pampered,  they  are  given 
encouragement  and  assistance  through  an 
understanding  faculty,  specially  selected  and 
devoted  to  "going  the  extra  mile"  to  help 
them  overcome  linguistic,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic hardships.  Dean  Whetten  said.  There 
Is  even   a  special  tutoring  service  available 
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for  those  who  may  reqtilre  additional  assist- 
ance and  more  j>ersonal  Instruction,  he 
added. 

The  BYU  Indian  Education  Department 
outlines  Its  objectives  this  way;  "To  assist 
Indian  students  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
their  full  potential;  to  promote  better  rela- 
tionships and  greater  understanding  between 
Indians  and  other  students,  both  on  and  off 
campus;  to  provide  a  comprehensive  educa- 
tional program  which  is  flexible  enough  to 
meet  Individual  needs  and  abilities;  and  to 
provide  a  program  of  personal  assistance  so 
that  the  Indian  student  may  achieve  and 
gain  satisfaction  in  his  tinlverslty  pursuits." 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  fruits  of  the 
overall  Mormon  program  for  Indians  is  Ken- 
neth Nabahe,  27.  a  Navajo  who  went  up 
through  the  ranks  of  the  student  placement 
program,  earned  a  master's  degree  at  BYU 
and  Is  now  working  on  his  doctorate.  Naba- 
he's  wife,  Rachel,  24,  Is  also  a  BYU  grad- 
uate. She's  a  Shoshone  Indian 

Early  this  year.  Nabahe  was  ordained  a 
bishop  in  the  Mormon  Church.  He  presides 
over  a  congregation  on  the  BYU  campus. 

Nabahe  spent  sis  years  as  a  "fost«r  child" 
In  the  Don  W.  Pace  home  in  Torrey.  Utah. 
From  there,  he  went  on  to  BYU  where  he 
met  his  future  wife.  The  Nabahes  are  de- 
voted to  the  church  and  they  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  many  programs  designed  to  help 
the  Indian. 

Once  a  year  on  the  B'YU  campus,  the  In- 
dian students  sponsor  "Indian  Week."  They 
organize  seminars  -and  workshops,  stage  a 
colorful  dramatic  pageant,  display  their 
handiwork  and.  in  general,  educate  their  non- 
Indian  fellow  students  as  to  their  history, 
culture.  sp>eclal  skills  and  talents,  and  their 
hopes  and  desires  for  the  future.  These  ac- 
tivities and  displays  have  dramatized  the 
fact  that  the  white  people  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  way  of  life  of  the  American 
Indian.  Indian  Week  activities  feature  the 
selection  of  a  Miss  Indian  BYU. 

Not  jtist  during  their  "week."  but  through- 
out the  school  year,  the  Indian  students  on 
the  BYU  campus  are  organized  into  their 
own  fraternity,  or  club,  the  "Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers."  University  officials  are  delighted 
with  the  results  of  their  Indian  education 
program  and  plan  to  greatly  expand  the 
number  of  s'udents  in  future  years. 

Mormons  Take  Indian  Students  Into 
Their  Homes 

The  tousle-halred  boy  might  think  of  In- 
dians as  painted,  shrieking  savages  bearing 
down  on  the  wagon  train.  So  oldtlmers  equate 
the  "redskins"  with  the  traditional  cigar 
store  figure.  Others  think  of  smoke  signals 
and  tomahawks.  m*ccaslns  and  teepees,  or 
war  drums,  buffalo  nunts  and  rain  dances. 

But  today's  Indian  is  a  far  cry  from  this 
romantic,  make-believe  Image  which  the 
movies  and  television  have  made  so  famJUar. 

Touay,  for  example,  thotisands  of  young 
Mormon  boys  and  girls  think  of  the  Indian  as 
a  "brotLcr"'  cr  "sister,"  one  who  dresses  as 
they  do,  eats  what  they  eat.  sits  next  to  them 
in  church  or  school,  plays  with  them  and 
works  side  by  side  with  them 

Indeed,  this  fall,  thousands  of  Indians 
between  the  siges  of  eight  and  eighteen  have 
:c:t  their  reservation  homes  to  spend  the 
school  year  In  white  homes  It's  all  part  of 
the  Indian  Student  Placement  Program  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  cr,  officially.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 

Each  year  since  1954  numerous  white  mem- 
bers cf  the  Church  have  opened  their  homes 
to  deserving  young  Indians  and  have  helped 
them  gain  an  education  and  experience  In 
deallr^  with  the  "outside  world"  that  woiUd 
be  virtually  impossible  on  most  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

Since  its  humble  debut,  when  less  than  a 
hundred  students  were  placed,  the  program 
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has  flourished.  This  year,  some  4,500  Indians 
from  ten  states  and  Canada  have  been  en- 
rolled. They  have  been  placed  In  homes  In 
Utah.  Idaho,  California.  Arizona,  Washing- 
ton. Colorado.  Georgia  and  Canada. 

M.\NT    TRIBES    REPRESENTED 

Tribes  represented  in  this  years  program 
include  the  Hopl.  Navajo.  Apache.  Mescalero, 
Hualapal,  Pima.  Papago,  Kowa.  Cherokee 
Cheyenne.  Ponca  and  Sioux.  Then  there  are 
the  Chippewa,  Asslnlbone.  Crow.  Squamlsh. 
Lumbee,  Stony,  Opetchesat.  Blackfoot.  Frog, 
Thllnglt.  Halda,  and  many  more. 

A.  Theodore  Tuttle.  a  leading  Mormon 
official,  calls  the  program  -unique  and  dis- 
tinctive." It  Is  based,  he  says,  'on  love — the 
love  of  natural  parents  for  their  children  that 
Is  sufficient  to  motivate  them  to  send  them 
elsewhere  to  obtain  better  opportunities." 
And.  Tuttle  continues.  "It  is  based  on  the 
love  of  foster  parents  that  Is  sufficient  for 
them  to  open  their  homes  and  hearts  to  ac- 
cept another's  child  as  their  own." 

The  program,  says  Clare  Bishop,  executive 
director,  is  "designed  to  make  possible  edu- 
cational, spiritual,  social  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities for  the  young  Indian  children  In  our 
church,  and  to  provide  them  opportunities  to 
participate  In  non-Indian  community  life  so 
they  can  use  their  own  experience  both  now 
and  later  in  life  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  people." 

YOCNC    AP.\CHE    IS    TYPICAL 

A  tvplcal  Indian  enjoying  the  opportunities 
of  the  program  is  Deri  Tortlce.  a  13-year-old 
Apache  from  Arizona.  This  fall  he  Is  spending 
his  fourth  year  In  the  program  and  his  second 
with  the  David  C  Evans  family  in  Salt  Lake 
Cltv.  Utah  Evans,  a  computer  scientist  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  has  three  sons  and 
four  daughters  of  his  own.  Both  parents  and 
children  have  literally  taken  young  Deri  into 
the  fold  as  "one  of  us."  He  works  with  them. 
plays  with  them,  studies  with  them,  worships 
with  them,  and  yes.  "on  rare  occasions."  says 
Mrs.  Evans,  he  disagrees  with  them,  espe- 
cially when  it  Is  time  to  take  his  piano 
lessons.  In  short,  there  Is  no  coddling,  no 
preferential  tMetment.  He  Is  one  of  the  fam- 
ily. As  such,  ne  enjoys  all  the  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  advantages  such  a  relationship 
provides. 

A  healthy  percentage  of  the  placement  pro- 
gram "graduates"  go  on  to  college,  usually 
to  the  Mormon -operated  Brlgham  Young 
University  in  Provo.  Utah,  which  has  some  800 
Indians  enrolled  this  year. 

Laura  Like  Him.  a  20-year-old  BYU  sopho- 
more from  Winnebago.  Neb..  Is  a  graduate  of 
the  program  She  says  her  experience  "helped 
me  to  realize  that  we  can  Improve  ourselves 
and  our  people  "  She  speaks  highly  of  the 
"lifelong  friendships  created  and  religious 
principles  taught  which  become  priceless 
guides  for  living." 

RETTTRN     TO    RESERVATION 

After  completing  their  college  educations, 
many  of  the  young  Indians  return  to  their 
reser-vatlons  to  help  their  people.  Others  make 
meaningful  contributions  to  society  as  a 
whole. 

A  statement  by  Ita  Council  of  Twelve 
Apostles  handsomely  sums  up  the  Church's 
attitude  toward  the  Indian: 

"  .  .  the  children  of  the  forest  must  be 
educated  and  Instructed  In  all  of  the  arts 
of  civil  life,  as  well  as  In  the  gospel.  They 
must  be  clothed,  fed.  and  Instructed  In  the 
principles  and  practice  of  virtue,  modesty, 
temperance,  cleanliness.  Industry,  mechanical 
arts,  manners,  customs,  dress,  music,  and  all 
other  things  which  are  calculated  In  their  na- 
ture to  refine,  purify,  exalt  and  glorify 
them  .  .  ." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Kenneth  Nabahe,  27,  who  has  his  sights  set 
on  a  doctorate  in  psychology  at  Brlgham 
Young  University  in  Provo,  Utah,  was  chosen 
by  Church  officials  to  preside  over  a  congre- 
gation on  the  BYU  campus 

Nabahe  did  his  undergraduate  work  at 
BYU.  taking  a  degree  In  Zoology.  He  was  or- 
dained a  bishop  by  Elder  LeGrand  Richards, 
a  member  of  the  Church's  Council  of  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  chairman  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Nabahe  Is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Mormon  program  for  In- 
dians. He  has  advanced  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Church's  Indian  Student  Placement 
Program,  wherein  youngsters  from  eight  to  18 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  spend  the  school 
year  In  the  home  of  white  Mormon  families. 
Nabahe  spent  six  years  as  a  foster  member 
of  the  Don  W.  Pace  family  of  Torrey.  Utah. 
He  then  "graduated"  into  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Program  at  BYU 

There  currently  are  more  than  300  Ameri- 
can Indians  participating  In  a  special  edu- 
cation program  at  the  university,  whose  cos- 
mop>olltan  campus  includes  students  from 
every  state  and  some  55  foreign  countries. 
The  new  bishop  met  his  wife.  Rachel,  24, 
a  Shoshone  Indian,  at  BYU.  where  she  was 
earned  a  degree  in  social  work.  They  were 
married  in  a  Mormon  temple  and  have  two 
small  children  He  has  held  other  positions 
of  Church  leadership  and  has  spent  two 
years  as  a  Mormon  missionary  to  his  fellow 
Indians. 

Bishop  Nabahe  says  his  ultimate  goal  In 
life  Is  "to  help  my  people  obtain  the  op- 
portunities that  I  have  h,ad  '  He  enthusiasti- 
cally endorses  the  Church's  varied  program 
for  the  Indians.  Speaking  of  his  experience 
at  BYU.  he  says  "Here  we  have  really  under- 
stood the  destiny  of  our  people  and  feel 
blessed  to  be  a  part  of  the  university."  He 
says  "BYU  Is  unique  in  providing  both  an 
education  and  a  spiritual  background — op- 
portunities we  could  not  have  obtained  any- 
where else  In  such  combination." 
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And  when  I  see  the  white  it  reminds  me  of 

the  dawn: 
So  proud  to  see  Old  Glory  still  waving  high 
Francis  Scott  Key   wrote   for  Her   a   pretty 

song. 

Then  when  I  see  blue  I  think  of  the  Heavenly 

space: 
and  It  reminds  me  of  the  One  who  Is  up 

there  to  watch 
no  matter  what  type  or  race. 

Old  Glory  has  seen  her  share  of  troubles; 
And  with  each  passing  day  them  seem  onJv 
to  double. 

So  If  by  chance  you  ever  see  Old  Glory  on 

the  ground: 
Don't  pass  her  by;  feel  proud  to  give  Her  a 

helping;  hand, 
for  She's  too  precious  to  be  kicked  around. 

She  has  flown  high  and  proud  for  so  long; 
So  It  Is  up  to  us  now  the  young  generation, 

not  our  ancestors, 
to  keep  Her  waving  and  strong. 

Because  to  see  the  Flag  waving  in  the  soft 

breeze: 
Reminds  me  that  I  am  an  American  and  I 

am  free. 


THE  FLAG 


Indian  Named  Bishop   in   Mormon   Chxtrch 

An  articulate  young  Navajo  Indian  from 

Arizona  has  been  ordained  a  bishop  in  The 

Church  of  Jesus  Chrtst  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


HON.  JAMES  H,  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  poem 
concerning  the  American  flag  appeared 
in  the  Sevier  County  News-Record  and 
the  Gatlinburg  Press  on  July  2  which 
I  found  deeply  interesting  and  touching. 

The  poem  was  written  by  Mr.  James 
E.  Carr.  Route  3.  Sevierville,  and  to  me 
it  is  a  poignant  expression  of  his  love 
for  the  American  flag  and  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  poem  for 
readers  of  the  Record  : 

The  Flic 
{By  James  E  Carr) 
Old  Glory  to  me  is  a  pretty  Flag: 
For  to  me  each  color  has  a  meaning 
not  Just  some  colors  splattered  on  a  rag. 

As  you  read  this  you  will  see: 

Just  what  the  American  Flag  means  to  me. 

When  I  see  the  stripes  of  red: 

I  think  of  all  our  ancestor's  blood 

that  was  shed. 

Their  lives  for  freedom  they  were  willing  to 

give; 
So  that  their  families  and  others  In  a  free 

country 
could  go  on  and  live. 


MSGR.   LAURENCE  F.  HENNESSEY— 
A  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  men 
are  recognized  not  by  what  they  are — 
but  by  what  they  have  done.  Because 
a  man  Is  king  or  president  does  not  make 
him  great.  Because  a  man  is  less  than  a 
king  or  a  president  does  not  make  him 
insignificant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  give  praise  to  a  man  whose  deeds  have 
made  him  a  great  man  and  whose  love 
has  made  him  a  good  man. 

Msgr.  Laurence  F.  Hennessey  came  to 
the  then  little  town  of  Concord,  Calif., 
in  1940.  Concord  at  that  time  was  hardly 
more  than  a  crossroads  community.  Since 
then,  Concord  has  become  a  bustling,  vig- 
orous suburban  commercial  and  resi- 
dential center  nearing   100,000  persons. 

And  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  bears 
evidence  of  the  dynamic  and  positive  in- 
fluence of  Monsignor  Hennessey. 

Monsignor  Hennessey  foresaw  the  tre- 
mendous growth  that  would  and  did  come 
to  Concord.  He  planned  and  built  the 
first  Catholic  school  in  the  county  and 
he  oversaw  the  planning  of  an  integral 
parish  complex  that  began  with  100 
families  and  now  has  thousands. 

Now  he  retires,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  his 
parishioners  and  those  residents  of  Con- 
cord who  know  him  well  are  honoring 
this  great  and  good  man  on  August  2. 

He  is  a  humble  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
man  who  announced  his  retirement  from 
the  pastorate  at  an  early  morning  Mass 
and  then  left  the  parish  so  as  not  to 
arouse  the  emotions  of  his  friends. 

His  people  would  not  allow  this  man 
to  go  without  some  tribute.  So  on  August 
2  they  will  gather  to  pay  hlra  the  honor 
he  is  due. 

I  join  them  in  honoring  Monsignor 
Hennessey.  He  is  a  great  man — and  his 
deeds  demonstrate  that  greatness. 


July  9,  1970 


BLACK  SILENT  MAJORITY 
ORGANIZATION 


X 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  7,  1970  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
contains  a  United  Press  International  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Black  Silent  Majority 
Formed  by  Ex-GOP  Aide." 

It  was  surprising  to  me  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  would  give  any  attention  to  a 
fledging  organization  that  did  not  have 
some  militant  voice  at  its  head  and  some 
revolutionary  demands  as  its  goals. 

This  organization,  in  announcing  its 
formation,  did  announce  some  beliefs 
which  I  feel  that  most  of  us  in  Congress 
can  subscribe  to.  For  instance,  this  new 
group  stated  that  black  revolutionaries 
and  militants  do  not  speak  for  the  vast 
majority  of  black  people.  Further,  they 
said  the  vast  majority  of  blacks  disap- 
prove of  current  disorders  and  are  work- 
ing for  a  living,  trying  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren in  school,  and  are  law  abiding. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  encouraging  to  hear 
such  words  spoken  about  blacks  by  blacks. 
It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  black 
progress  will  depend  upon  black  leader- 
ship. We  all  should  work  together,  but  a 
race  naturally  looks  toward  its  own  peo- 
ple for  guidance  and  direction.  Frankly, 
whites  might  well  follow  this  good  exam- 
ple, for  there  are  plenty  of  white  radicals 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  spectrum 
who  try  to  speak  for  groups  which  they 
do  not  actually  represent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Black  Sh-ent  Majority"  Formed  by 
Ex-GOP  Aide 

A  group  of  Negro  leaders  announced  yes- 
terday formation  of  national  Black  Silent 
Idajorlty  Committee  aimed  at  showing  that 
the  majority  of  American  Negroes  are  not 
represented  by   violent  militants. 

Clay  J.  Claiborne,  national  director  of  the 
new  group  with  representatives  from  22 
states,  said:  "We  believe  that  black  revolu- 
tionaries and  militants,  upon  whom  some 
segments  of  the  news  media  seem  to  dote, 
are  not  dedicated  to  progress  for  our  people. 

"Blacks  don't  want  to  bum  America  down. 
We  want  to  build  America — and  like  all 
patriotic  Americans,  earn  enough  money  to 
own  part  of  this  great  nation." 

Oallborne,  an  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  publisher 
and  a  former  special  consultant  to  the  Re- 
publoan  Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
Bald  the  organization  will  encourage  blacks 
to  participate  In  the  electoral  process  and 
to  develop  a  strong  two-party  system  within 
predominantly  Negro  areas. 

In  a  statement  of  beliefs,  the  committee 
summarized:  "There  are  millions  of  black 
Americans  who  work  every  day,  keep  their 
kids  In  schools,  have  never  been  to  Jail,  pay 
their  taxes,  shop  for  bargains,  have  never  par- 
ticipated In  a  riot — but  are  being  shouted 
down  by  a  handful  of  black  militants.  We 
have  organized  to  raise  the  voice  of  patrio- 
tism and  responsibility  for  the  black  silent 
majority  and  to  demand  for  rightful  share  of 
national  attention  due  us  as  the  majority 
within  the  black  minority." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  NEGRO  AT- 
TORNEY—ACCESS AND  ENTRY 
INTO  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  17, 
1970,  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association 
passed  a  resolution  in  support  of  a  pro- 
posal by  the  American  Foundation  for 
Negro  Affairs.  The  AFNA  proposal  was 
entitled  "A  Study  of  the  Negro  Attor- 
ney— Access  and  Entry  Into  the  Criminal 
Justice  System." 

Because  I  feel  that  this  issue  is  one 
which  concerns  all  of  us.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  and 
statement  of  goals  and  list  of  consultants 
be  reprinted  in  tlie  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resohjtion  in  Support  of  American  Foun- 
dation FOR  Negro  Affairs 

(Request  for  bar  association  approval  of 
proposal  submitted  to  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  for 
grant  of  $123,438  for  a  study  of  the  Negro 
attorney — access  and  entry  Into  the  legal 
system.) 

The  American  Foundation  for  Negro  Affairs 
Is  headed  by  Samuel  L.  Evans.  National 
Board  Chairman.  The  National  Executive 
Secretary  Is  Barbara  L.  Weems  who  was  the 
Executive  Director  of  PAAC  and  who  was 
Instrumental  In  helping  to  secure  -funding 
for  the  CLS  programs  In  Philadelphia. 

The  Bar  Association  has  been  asked  to  give 
Its  endorsement  to  their  profKisal  submitted 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  regarding  the 
survey  of  the  Negro  attorney  and  access  In 
the  criminal  Justice  system. 

The  specific  goals  of  the  present  study 
are  outlined  on  enclosure  1.  The  consultants 
for  this  program  are  Itemized  on  enclo- 
sure 2. 

This  proposal  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  they  both  recommended 
that  we  support  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  approve 
In  principle  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
American  Foundation  of  Negro  Affairs  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  third  draft  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  this  project  will  be 
approved  and  funded  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice. 

The  Gbneral  Ooals  of  the  Present  Study 
The  study  will  therefore  attempt: 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  1954  school 
desegregation  decision  significantly  In- 
fluenced trends  toward  Increasing  the  supply 
of  Black  lawyers  due  to  Improved  oppor- 
tunities for  enrollment  In  law  schools  In 
both  the  North  and  South. 

2.  To  determine  whether  broadening  of 
employment  opportunities  for  the  Black  at- 
torney significantly  Influences  his  career 
choice.  I.e.,  did  openings  of  opportunities  In 
northern  White  law  firms  detract  from  inter- 
est In  the  criminal  Justice  field;  to  determine 
to  what  extent.  If  any,  the  presence  of  Black 
lawyers  In  White  law  firms  has  added  new 
dimensions  to  the  criminal  Justice  activities. 
There  is  some  Indication  that  these  lawyers, 
particularly  since  1964  with  their  Increasing 
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attention  and  interests  In  consumer  protec- 
tion and  welfare  fields  have  brought  Into 
focus  Increased  emphasis  on  preventative 
rather  than  punitive  aspects  of  the  criminal 
Justice  fields. 

3.  To  determine  whether  there  was  sig- 
nificant change  In  the  attitude  of  Black 
lawyers  as  to  their  occupational  choices  after 
the  1963  march  on  Washington,  the  turning 
point  In  the  civil  rights  movement. 

4.  To  determine  whether  educational 
training  and  background  significantly  In- 
fluence career  choices,  i.e..  do  Black  lawyers 
graduating  from  Ivy  League  colleges  choose 
the  criminal  Justice  fields  as  readily  as  their 
contemporaries  from  other  schools? 

5.  To  determine  to  what  extent  the  ability 
or  inability  of  the  Black  attorney  to  pass 
the  state  licensure  examinations  Influenced 
his  career  choice.  As  indicated  previously, 
if  he  does  not  pass  his  licensing  examination 
for  all  practical  purposes,  there  would  be 
little  that  his  answers  would  contribute  to 
this  study.  It  could  be  possibly  assumed  that 
most  of  the  respondents  who  do  not  reply 
to  the  preliminary  survey  In  this  study  will 
not  have  passed  their  licensing  examinations. 
However,  if  the  respondent  had  to  take  the 
licensing  examination  several  time.s.  this 
factor  would  be  of  considerable  significance 
in  his  career  choice 

6.  To  determine  the  number  of  Black  law 
students  currently  enrolled  in  law  school, 
their  career  choices,  i.e..  criminal  Justice 
fields  and  other  law  interest  areas  as  well  as 
other  pertinent  information  necesary  to  build 
a  student  profile.  It  will  also  be  interesting 
to  look  at  career  choice  as  it  relates  to  the 
kind  of  school  attended. 

7.  To  determine  whether  the  law  schools, 
both  Black  and  White,  have  placed  particular 
emphasis  on  course  offerings  that  might  con- 
ceivably Influence  career  choice,  i  e..  the 
criminal  justice  field. 

8.  Since  students  must  graduate  from  law 
schools  before  they  can  enter  the  criminal 
justice  field,  to  determine  from  the  law 
schools  and  students  what  factors  may  prove 
to  be  inhibiting  their  chances  for  graduation. 

List  of  Consultakts 

1.  Bullock,  Matthew,  Esquire,  Deputy  City 
Solicitor,  City  of  Philadelphia. 

2.  Bruton.  Paul,  Esquire,  Professor,  Law 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Diggs.  Paul,  Esquire.  Professor  of  Law. 
Howard  University. 

4.  Pordham,  Jefferson,  Esquire.  Dean,  Law 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Giles.  James.  Esquire.  Associate,  Pepper, 
Scheetz  Hamilton  Law  Firm,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

6.  Johnson.  E.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Dean  of 
the  College,  Southern  University,  AFNA  Na- 
tional Rese&rch  Committee. 

7.  Klaus,  William.  Esquire,  Partner.  Pepper, 
Scheetz  Hamilton  Law  Firm,  Chairman,  Pub- 
lic Service  Committee.  Philadelphia  Bar 
Vssoclatlon. 

8.  inner,  Paul  E.,  Esquire,  Acting  Dean, 
Howard  Law  School. 

9.  Simpson,  Stephen,  Esquire,  Law  Clerk, 
for  Judge  Spauldlng.  Common  Pleas  Court, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


A  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL  LAWS  CONCERNING  IL- 
LEGAL USE,  TRANSPORTATION, 
AND  POSSESSION  OF  EXPLOSIVES 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  bill  that  would 
strengthen  Federal  criminal  laws  con- 
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cernmg  Ulegal  use.  transportaUon  and 
possession  of  explosives. 

^though  there  are  no  accurate  statis- 
U^  on  the  nationwide  incidence  of 
bombings,  the  following  examples  are  il- 
lustrative of  Uie  disturbing  trend. 

Thirty-two  bombs  destroyed  over 
$600,000  of  property  in  Seattle  last  year. 
Sivty-two  bombs  rocked  the  San 
Franctco  Bay  area  in  1969^ Bombs  have 
been  found  in  the  Oakland  Army  Base 
barracks  which  house  Vietnani-bound 
GIs.  and  a  freight  train  destmed  for  an 
oil  refinery. 

In  1969.  New  York  recorded  93  explo- 
sion^ 19  dud  bombs  and  2.587  threats 
compared  with  1968  figures  oi  81  ex- 
Dlosions  10  duds,  and  1,094  threats.  Be- 
?iSn  March  12  and  28.  1970^  pohce 
found  14  bombs,  not  including  Niolotov 
cocktails,  and  recorded  2.264  threats. 
Most  disturbing  has  been  the  wave  of 

bombings  and  Uireat^  °" /"^^^vf?,  fJ^To 
college  campuses.  Through  March  of  1970 
there  had  been  over  30  bombs  which  have 
done  S500.000  damage  to  college  cam- 
puses. Tennessee  papers  have  carried 
particularly  disquieting  accoimts  of 
bomb  threats  lodged  at  our  primary  and 
secondary  schools. 

President  Nixon  on  March  25  ot  tnis 
year  proposed  strong  sanctions  against 
bombers.  By  Introducing  my  bill  today  I 
hope  to  spur  Congress  into  taking  prompt 
acUon  to  strengthen  the  Federal  laws  to 
deal  with  the  demented  terrorist  who  re- 
sorts to  the  bomb  and  the  anonymous 
threat.  It  is  particularly  urgent  that 
something  be  done  to  protect  our  chil- 
dren before  the  opening  of  schools  next 
faU.  ^^^^___^_ 

A  STUDENTS  VIEWS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AS  vou  no  douDt  know,  this  past  month 
has  b«en  a  re.-^tless  month  "'^  ""^""y  °J}^^ 
nation's  campuses  Demonstrations  agfJ^st 
The  war  have  done  everything  Irom  talk  to 
the  Preslcien:  to  precipitate  killing  of  stu- 
dents in  their  cause  to  bring  a  halt  to  this 
war  Many  of  these  colleges  were  clothed  as  a 
result  of  a  widespread  student  strike.  Many 
ou.ldiiiijs  have  ^usiaUied  miner  u.unage. 
Nvhile  others  have  been  left  completely  de- 
stroved  in  the  wake  of  the  violence. 

w'h:i'  I  would  like  to  know  Is:  What  part 
did  ER.\I  take  part  !n  the  demonstrauons. 
Did  the  school  close?  Were  there  any  active 
demanstrations  on  the  campu.-,?  Did  ihe  stu- 
dents occupy  any  buildings?  Or  were  the 
students  passive  and  Just  concerned  with 
good  weather  for  flying? 

As  you  mav  have  ^ue.ssed  by  now.  I  am 
interested  In  the  st.and  that  the  school  has 
on  national  Issues  as  well  as  the  school's  aca- 
demic standing.  After  all.  what  good  Is  aii 
excellent  curriculum  if  the  school  is  closed. 
I'm  lotjking  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
soon  on  these  as  well  as  any  other  questions 
that  vou  can  think  of  that  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  a  not-so-well  informed  Ci  I.  in  Viet- 
nam that  wants  only  to  get  out  and  fly  air- 
planes 

Sincerely, 

James  Wilkinson. 


Juhj  9,  1970 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL.  JR. 

OF    ITORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 
Mr  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  there  appeared  an  exchange  of 
letters  In  "The  Bulletin  Board''  student 
newspaper  for  Embry-Riddle  Aeronau- 
tical Institute  in  Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

The  first  letter  was  from  a  young  sailor 
in  Vietnam,   addressed  to  the  student 
body   president   of   Embry-Rlddle,;^  the 
second  letter  Is  the  reply  by  Terry  Mmer 
presSieit  of  the  Student  Gov^^^^l^f" 
Association.  Both  letters  are  thoughtfid 
and  illustrate  the  earnest  desire  of  many 
of  oui-  young  people  to  get  real  educa- 
tion These  are  the  young  people  who  are 
honestlv  concerned  about  the  prob  ems 
that  face  America,  and  who  are  willing 
to  study  and  learn  in  order  to  do  .some- 
thing about  these  problems. 
Below  are  the  letters: 

UtKR    STUDENT    GOVERNMENT     PRESinFNT :     I 

am  writing  this  letter  to  you  because  I  am 
Tterested^m  the  feelings  of  the  Student 
Body  of  Embry-Riddle  on  the  Issues  of  today. 

I  am  20  vears  old.  a  sailor  stationed  on  the 
rivers  of  Vietnam  and  as  a  result,  the  news 
I  hear  from  the  states  Is  sometimes  not  the 
whole  truth  or  even  the  whole  news. 

I  am  planning  to  attend  ERAI  in  Sep- 
tember of  1972  and  must  say  am  looking 
forward  to  It.  But  first  things  first. 


Dear  Jim:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  27  111  answer  vour  questions  one  at  a 
time  but  first  Id  like  you  to  understand  a 
few  things  First,  these  answers  are  my  own 
and  the  opinions  are  my  own.  While  I  may 
represent  the  entire  Student  Body  as  SGA 
President,  I'm  sure  youll  understand  that 
I  can't  fpeak  for  everyone  here. 

Embrv-Riddle  didn't  take  part  in  any  of 
the  demonstrations.  The  school  did  not 
close  and  there  were  no  active  or  inactive 
demonsuations.  The  students  occupied  every 
building  on  this  campus,  as  they  do  every 
day  They  occupied  the  flight  line,  ita  flying 
classrooms  and  its  ■Oral'  rooms,  planned 
cross-countries  filed  flight  plans,  and  went 
through  all  the  ether  procedures  that  keep 
us  sw'amped  every  day.  They  occupied  the 
academic  classes,  sweating  exams,  cursing 
instructors— some  were  even  studying.  The 
\  iP  Ha-^^ar;  were  occupied  by  guys  safety- 
wiring  reci'ps.  welding,  running  up  Jets,  and 
a  bunch  of  other  things.  Yes.  the  students 
occupied  the  buildings  here— the  way  they 
were  intended  to  be  occupied. 

No  Jim,  I  wouldn't  say  our  students  were 
native:  In  fact.  If  anything,  they're  hyper- 
active. Its  the  only  way  to  stay  on  top  of 
this  rat  race  Of  course  we're  concerned  with 
good  flying  weather.  When  you  break  grouiid 
and  climb   to  altitude,   it's  beautiful   until 
vour  fl'ght  instructor  starts  In  with  his    Fun 
knd  Games."  It's  rough  enough  when  they 
start  giving  emergencies,  unusual  attitudes 
and  flight  maneuvers,  without  having  choppy 
air  or  having  to  duck  clouds.  But  we  are  also 
concerned  with  the  things  that  go  on  in  our 
country.  However,  I  don't  feel,  and  I'm  suje 
most  of  the  students  here  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  ran  change  the  national  picture 
as  radical  rebels.  The  way  we  can  change  It 
is  bv  nnishing  school   and  broadening  our 
knowledce.  Then  later,  as  responsible  mem- 
bers of  k)Clety.  we  can  effect  our  changes 
knowing  what  we  are  doing. 

After  the  last  five  years  of  turmoil,  what 
has  been  accomplished?  The  ghettoes  are 
stil'  with  us.  The  war  still  goes  on.  Our  en- 
vironment is  still  polluted.  To  me  it  secins  as 
,f  a  lot  of  energy  has  been  expended  by 
necD'e  'unnlng  around  in  circles.  I  m  hoping 
Ihat  in  the  next  five  years,  maybe  we  can 
start  taklnc  a  realistic  look  at  these  and  the 
other  problems  that  face  us  today  and  solve 
them  I've  alwavs  believed  there  were  two 
sides  to  every  coin,  story,  problem,  etc.  "We 
know  the  idealistic  side  hasn^t  worked; 
mavbe  the  realistic  side  will.  This  Is  the 
battle  you  and  I  will  have  to  face. 


Jiihj  9,  1970 


Jim  I'm  sorry  It  has  taken  me  so  long  to 
answer  your  letter.  I  know  how  Important 
mail  is  in  'Nam.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and 
when  you  get  back,  stop  In  and  see  us. 

Sincerely, 

Tctry  Miner. 

President. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  young  men  are 
pointing  the  way  for  all  our  youth  to 
follow.  Let  us  all  encourage  this  kind  of 
attitude— hearing  our  thoughtful  stu- 
dents and  helping  them  In  every  way 
possible  to  achieve  their  goals  for 
America,        

MOM  AND  DAD  MADE  PROGRESS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970 
Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  someone 
said  very  few  people  read  the  editorial 
page  of  the  newspaper.  But  those  that  do. 
actively  spread  the  word.  On  my  wife's 
desk  was  this  editorial  that  Dee  had  cut 
out  for  our  children  to  read.  It  was  last 
week's  editorial  by  Felix  McKnight.  edi- 
tor of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 

Sunday  night  the  church  house  was 
packed  over  at  Park  Cities  Baptist.  The 
main  speaker  was  Murphy  Martin  who 
had  read  McKnight's  editorial  on  "Moth- 
ers and  Fathers  Didn't  Do  Too  Badly. 
So  half  of  Martin's  speech  was  reading 
McKnight's  comments  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  For  those  of  you  who  are  \ 
not  daily  readers  the  editorial  follows:  ^ 

It  isn't  an  impossible  hangup— this  talk-       3 
and-understand  void  between  the  young  per-       X 
sons  and  the  adults,  notably  their  parenta. 
No  one  can  sell  me  on  the  myth  that  in 
these  past  Uiree  or  four  years  the  link  be- 
tween a  parent  and  a  son,  or  daughter,  has 
been  washed  out  by  "experimenting"  with 
grass  or  the  sick  trip  trash  of  the  Jerry  Rub- 
Jerry  Rubin  of  the  Chicago  Seven  (availa- 
ble to  the  suckers  at  $2,000  per  "lecture") 
stood— or  lay— before  a  group  of  Kent  State 
students  shortly  before  their  campus  Uagedy 
and  advised  them  to  "kill  your  parents."  It 
would  give  them  a  feeling  of  security  to  start 
at  home  with  homicide. 

"Until  you  are  prepared  to  kill  your  par- 
ents." Rubin  advised  the  Kent  State  stu- 
dents "you're  not  really  prepared  to  change 
the  country,  because  your  parents  are  our 
first  oppressors  ..."  ^       ^  ^ 

It  wlU  not  get  through  to  a  drug-saturated 
anarchist,  but  it  will  help  most  sons  and 
daughters  to  know  a  UtUe  more  about  their 
parents.  Even  their  grandparents. 

A  man  named  Bergen  Evans,  of  North- 
western University,  researched  his  memory 
a  bit  and  came  out  with  some  Interesting 
data  on  these  square  discards  that  Rubin 
would  have  murdered  by  their  chUdren. 

Give  me  Just  a  moment— young  sons  and 
daughters. 

Your  parents  and  grandparents  are  the  peo- 
pie  who  within  just  five  decade*— 1919  to 
I960— have  by  their  research  and  work  In- 
creased your  life  expectancy  by  50  per  cent. 
They  while  cutting  the  work  day  by  a  third, 
have  more  than  doubled  the  per  capita  out- 
put. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  Today, 
none  of  you  have  to  fear  epidemics  of  flu. 
typhus,  measles,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  scar- 
let fever  or  mumps  that  they  knew  In  their 
vouth.  Dreaded  polio  Is  no  longer  a  crippling 
threat  and  tuberculosis  Is  almost  unheard  of. 


Its  up  to  you  to  come  on  and  conquer  other 
great  killers  such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease. 
These  remarkable  people — old  Dad  and 
Mom — lived  through  history's  greatest  de- 
pression. Many  of  your  parents  and  grand- 
parents know  what  it  Is  to  be  poor;  what  It 
Is  to  be  hungry  and  cold.  They  determined  It 
wcxuld  not  happen  to  you— that  you  would 
have  the  better  life,  that  you  would  have  food 
to  eat.  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to  nourish 
you.  a  warm  home,  better  schools  and  greater 
opportvinltles  to  succeed  than  they  had. 

Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are 
the  talleet,  healthiest,  brightest  and  probably 
the  best-looking  generation  we  have  ever 
known. 

Because  they  were  materialistic,  you  will 
work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant  places 
and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow  life's 
ambition. 

They  are  also  the  people  who  fought  man's 
worst  war.  They  are  the  people  who  defeated 
the  tjTanny  of  Hitler  under  which  you  would 
have  been  living  today  had  he  succeeded; 
and,  when  It  was  all  over,  had  the  compassion 
to  spend  billions  to  help  their  former  enemies 
to  rebuild  their  homelands. 

These  are  the  people  who  dreamed  the 
dream  of  a  United  Nations  It  is  a  weak  In- 
strument, but  they  tried.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  want  Vietnam's  war,  and  all  wars, 
to  end  so  that  you  will  be  spared  Its  miseries. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  recognized 
racial  discrimination  and  have  worked  to 
erase  the  evils  of  injustice  and  intolerance. 
Thev  have  built  thousands  of  high  schools, 
trained  and  hired  thousands  of  better  teach- 
ers— and  at  the  same  time  made  higher  edu- 
cation a  very  real  possibility  for  millions  of 
youngsters,  where  once  It  was  only  the 
dream  of  a  wealthy  few. 

And  thev  have  made  a  start — a  late  one — 
in  healing  "the  scars  of  the  earth  and  In  fight- 
ing pollution  that  you  might  breathe  good 
air  and  live  the  longer  life. 

They  also  have  the  dubious  record  of  pay- 
ing record  taxes— but  you  will  probably  ex- 
ceed them  In  this. 

They  have  done  these  things.  But  they 
have  had  failures.  They  have  not  yet  found 
the  alternative  for  war,  nor  for  hatred  and 
distrust.  Mavbe  It  will  be  you— eons  and 
daughters— who  will  perfect  the  social 
mechanisms  by  which  all  men  may  follo-w 
their  ambitions  without  the  threat  of  force 
...  So  that  the  earth  will  no  longer  need 
police  to  enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to 
prevent  man  from  trespassing  against  man. 
Your  Mothers  and  Dads,  and  their  Mothers 
and  Dads  before  them,  made  more  progress 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  than  In  any  pre- 
vious era.  Eton't  you  forget  It.  They  did  it 
for  others — for  you. 

If  you  can  make  as  much  progress  you 
should  be  able  to  solve  most  of  the  world's 
remaining  Ills  .  .  .  But  don't  be  sidetracked 
by  miserable  bums  who  would  misuse  and 
mislead  you. 


STOP  THE  FLOW  OF  NARCOTICS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  which  has  immense  possi- 
bilities, if  enacted,  of  cutUng  down  on  the 
deadly  flow  of  narcotic  drugs  such  as 
heroin,  morphine,  and  cocaine  into  this 
country. 

Under  the  bill  being  introduced  today, 
the  President  will  be  authorized  to  sus- 
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pend  economic  or  military  assistance 
under  foreign  aid  programs  to  any  coun- 
try which  fails  to  lake  appropriate  and 
necessary  st«ps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs 
produced  or  processed  In  that  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully. 

Narcotic  addiction,  and  the  crime 
caused  by  addicts  in  their  never-ending 
search  for  funds  to  supply  the  habit,  Is 
one  of  the  most  serious  social  problems 
in  America.  According  to  the  FBI.  annual 
arrests  for  heroin  violations  have  risen 
120  percent  in  the  last  4  years.  The  addict 
is  directly  related  to  the  increasing  crime 
problem  since  he  or  she  must  obtain 
funds  to  support  as  much  as  a  $50  a  day 
habit.  The  average  heroin  addict  steals 
some  $50,000  worth  of  property  a  year  to 
feed  his  habit. 

The  narcotic  addiction  problnn  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  Officially, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  says  that  there  are  68.000 
known  addicts  in  America.  Unofficial  esti- 
mates claim  that  there  are  100.000  heroin 
addicts  in  New  York  City  alone.  The 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Justice's 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  stated  that  last 
year  in  New  York  City  alone,  there  were 
900  deaths  due  to  narcotics — 224  of 
them  infants.  Each  year  more  than  1.000 
babies  are  born  in  that  city  addicted  to 
narcotics  because  of  the  addiction  of  the 
mother  during  pregnancy. 

In  an  effort  to  control  the  narcotics 
traffic,  Federal,  State,  and  local  en- 
forcement agencies  spend  more  than  $24 
million  per  year.  The  addicts  themselves 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
per  year  on  these  deadly,  poisonous 
drugs. 

Despite  the  deadly  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  had  treaty  obligations  dating 
back  to  1909  to  monitor  and  control  the 
international  flow  of  narcotics,  the  situa- 
tion continues  to  get  worse — and  certain 
Middle  East  countries  have  failed  to  co- 
operate in  controlling  the  growth  of  the 
deadly  opium  poppy. 

Turkey,  in  particular,  produces  about 
80  percent  of  the  heroin  smuggled  into 
the  United  States.  The  illegal  supply  of 
opium  is  so  plentiful  in  Turkey  that  the 
amount  necessary  to  produce  a  kilo  of 
heroin  can  be  purchased  for  about  $350 — 
by  the  time  that  kilo  is  sold  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  it  is  worth  $225,000. 

Because  of  a  request  of  the  United 
Nations.  Iran  placed  a  strict  ban  on  the 
growing  of  the  opium  poppy  for  14  years. 
But  because  neighboring  countries  failed 
to  control  such  growth,  Iran,  to  prevent 
smuggling  and  gain  foreign  currency, 
has  relaxed  its  ban  and  is  now  back 
in  the  opium  business. 

These  countries  have  received  U.S. 
foreign  aid  for  years,  yet  some  of  them 
are  taking  little  action  to  stop  this  drug 
traffic  which  saps  the  life  spirit  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  would 
add  a  new  arm  to  the  International  drug 
control  effort.  The  threat  of  economic 
sanctions  could  put  force  into  America's 
efforts  to  dry  up  the  source  of  narcotics 
at  the  place  where  it  Is  grown. 

Legislation  aimed  at  the  addiction 
problem  will  not  only  reduce  or  stabilize 
increasing  crime  rates,  but  it  will  also 
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save  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  who 
can  make  important  and  worthwhile 
contributions  to  society. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
legislation  can  receive  favorable  atten- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 
Bill  Sponsored  by  Representative 
C.  A.  Vanik 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  Umted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2370)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(V)  The  President  shall  suspend  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  economic  and  military 
assistance  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  and  shall  suspend  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
sales  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
and  sales  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  with  respect  to  any  country  when  the 
President  determines  that  the  government 
of  such  country  has  failed  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  (as  defined 
by  section  4731  of  the  Interna!  Revenue 
Code)  produced  or  processed.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  in  such  country  from  entering  the 
United  States  unlawfully.  Such  suspension 
shall  continue  until  the  President  determlnea 
that  the  government  of  such  country  baa 
taken  appropriate  steps  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection.  In  implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  such  agencies  and 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  assist  foreign  coun- 
tries In  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  unlawful 
entry  of  narcotic  drugs  into  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  keep  the  Congress 
fully  and  currently  Informed  with  respect 
to  any  action  taken  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. Nothing  contained  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
I^resident  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  COAL 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OP    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker— 

We  are  deluding  ourselves  if  we  think 
either  Imported  residual  fuel  oil  or  natural 
gas  will  be  available  In  anything  U'te  the 
amount  needed  to  replace  coal  as  an  electric 
utility  fuel  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Those,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  words  of 
W.  W.  McClanahan,  Jr..  executive  nee 
president.  National  Coal  Policy  Confer- 
ence. Inc  ,  about  the  alternative  fuel 
sources  to  generate  the  electric  power  of 
the  coming  decades. 

Along  With  Mr.  McClanahan,  I  would 
not  underrate  the  importance  of  other 
energy  sources.  Yet  we  must  be  realistic 
about  their  limitation.  Indeed,  we  are 
witnessing  firsthand  that  even  nuclear 
power  has  its  limitations  and  drawbacks. 

My  district,  the  great  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  other  Western  States  are 
blessed  with  immense  reserves  of  coal — 
coal  of  low  sulfur,  and  hence,  low  pollu- 
tion content.  The  future  holds  great 
promise  for  the  development  of  this  re- 
source— as  an  electric  generating  fuel 
and  as  a  basic  raw  material  for  svTithetic 
fuel  production. 
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A  recent  speech  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Herring- 
ton,  vice  president  and  director  of  Hum- 
ble Oil  Co..  outlined  in  significant  de- 
tail the  promise  and  problems  of  western 
coal  development.  Unfortunately,  little 
attention  except  for  local  press  coverage 
was  given  the  speech. 

I  include  the  June  30,  1970.  story  by 
Morton  L.  Margolin,  business  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  and  a  related 
editorial  of  July  2.  1970.  by  Editor  James 
M.  Flinchum.  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune,  in  the  Record: 
I  Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  June  30. 
1970) 

Western  Coal  Holds  Gre.^t  Pro.mise  for 

FVTLRE    ArPHCATlON 

I  By  Morton  L.  Margolin  > 

Coal,  particularly  Western  coal.  Is  on  the 
threshold  of  once  again  finding  a  place  In 
the  economic  sun.  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal 
Mining  Institute  was  told  Monday  In  Aspen. 

But  there  are  still  some  roadblocks  to  over- 
come according  to  C.  G.  Herrlngton.  vice 
president  and  director  ol  Humble  OH  Co.. 
who  made  the  predictions  in  a  talk  at  the 
conference. 

The  problems  involve: 

The  long  distances  from  Western  coal  beds 
to  the  markets  where  the  energy  can  be  used. 

The  at'.emp*  to  elimin.-ite  oil  import  restric- 
tions, which  Herrlngton  said,  can  only  delay 
synthetic  fuel  development  from  coal. 

Technological  problems  Involved  in  pro- 
tecting the  environment  from  damage  from 
strip  mining  and  coal  burning. 

But  the  Humble  OH  vice  president  did  not 
think  any  of  the  problems  Insurmountable. 

He  said  the  vast  Western  reserves  and  the 
low  price  of  that  coal  will  go  a  long  way  to 
offset  some  of  the  disadvantages  he  men- 
tioned. 

Herrlngton  not«d  the  tJ.S.  population  shift 
is  continuously  westward,  and  added  that 
where  population  goes,  energy-  wi:i  be  needed. 
He  also  noted  the  center  of  coal  mining  is 
moving  westward.  Just  as  the  population  is 
moving. 

AN    INCREASING    IMPACT 

"There  seems  to  be  a  great  magnet  which 
steadily  pulls  out  people  towards  the  western 
horizon."  he  commented,  "and  this  will  have 
an  increasing  impact  on  the  commercializa- 
tion of  our  western  coals." 

Herrlngton  said  western  coal  operators  are 
continually  seeking  ways  by  which  coal's 
westward  trend  can  be  accelerated,  and 
added,  there  are  more  reasons  for  optimism 
on  that  score  today  than  ever  before. 

On  the  synthetic  fuel  Issue,  he  noted  that 
the  most  conservative  forecasters  have  been 
predicting  a  great  boom  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil  from  shale  deposits  about  the  time  the 
known  petroleum  reserves  su-e  depleted. 

He  termed  the  future  for  synthetic  fuels  a 
"mirage"  that  could  easily  slip  away  If  oil 
imports  are  allowed  to  depress  the  price  of 
domestic  oils. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "the  incentive  for  building 
a  costly  synthetic  fuel  plant  for  a  coal  feed 
win  not  develop,  and  our  mirage  will  simply 
move  further  away  from  tis  in  time." 

Herrlngton  forecast  a  gradual  Increase  in 
coal  consumption  from  the  475  million  to  525 
million  tons  i>er  year  now,  to  about  590 
million  tons  in  1975.  By  1985,  he  estimated. 
coal  consumption  will  total  1,140  million 
tons,  roughly  double  the  present  rate. 

The  big  problem  of  moving  the  energy  from 
the  Western  mines  to  the  places  where  the 
coal  can  be  profitably  used  Is  being  solved 
in  many  ways.  Herrlngton  said. 

COM.     SLURRY     PIPELINES 

He  cited  unit  trains  and  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines, and  the  Increasing  construction  of 
minemouth  electric  plants  to  manufacture 
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the  energy  and  transport  It  by  wire  for  long 
distances. 

Herrlngton  said  the  proposed  Extra  High 
Voltage  Power  Grid,  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  would  provide  a  market  for  the 
coal  of  Wyoming,  Montana  and  North  Da- 
kota, where  he  said  mine  mouths  could  be 
built  meeting  all  ecological  specifications 

"On  average.  Herrlngton  summed  up, 
"Western  coals  have  several  advantages  over 
Eastern  coal. 

"For  example.  Western  coal  is  generally 
strip-mineable  and  the  beds  are  well  placed 
for  efficient  recovery  The  terrain  and  climate 
are  favorable  in  most  instances.  The  costs 
of  conservation  and  safety  tend  to  be  lower. 
And  for  the  fast  growing  electric  utility  mar- 
ket, the  low  sulphur  content  of  much  of  our 
Western  coal  is  desirable.  The  large  lignite 
deposits  may  prove  desirable  for  synthetic 
gas  production." 

[Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune, 

July  2.   19701 

The  Wests  Coal  FvTrRE 

A  ranking  official  of  Humble  Oil  &  Re- 
fining Co.  which  has  substantial  inves'ments 
in  our  state  including  a  .stake  in  the  coal 
future,  made  some  significant  comments  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Min- 
Ir.g  Institute  as  Aspen.  Colo  .  Monday  that 
were  generally  overlooked  in  the  news  media. 

C  O  Herrlngton.  a  Humble  vice  president 
and  director,  predicts  that  the  production  of 
liquid  hydrocarbon  fuels — synthetic  petrole- 
um--from  coal  will  begin  on  a  commercial 
scale  about  10  years  from  now.  in  1980,  Her- 
rlngton sees  a  developing  future  for  coal  as 
a  result 

He  offers  one  warning,  however.  "If  large 
oil  Imports  are  permitted  to  force  down  the 
price  of  domestic  oil.  then  the  incentive  for 
building  a  costly  synthetic  (coal)  fuel  plant 
will  not  develop  .  .  . "  he  says  Because 
of  the  vast  lags  involved,  says  Mr  Herrlngton. 
domestic  energy  concerns  cannot  turn  on  and 
off  their  production  like  a  kitchen  sink 
faucet. 

By  1975 — five  years  from  now — domestic 
coal  consumption  in  the  U  S.  will  move  up- 
ward from  the  average  of  475  to  525  million 
tor.s  a  year  to  about  590  million  tons  al- 
though by  1980.  as  nuclear  power  enters  the 
picture  more  strongly,  demand  for  coal  by 
electric  utilities  will  slacken  off 

■.\nd  at  about  that  time."  Mr.  Herrlngton 
said  in  his  speech  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Coal  Institute,  "we  foresee  synthetic  hydro- 
carbons entering  the  picture  and  giving  coal 
a  further  rising  demand  trend  '  By  1985,  he 
predicts  that  coal  consumption  will  zoom  up 
to  more  than  one  billion  tons,  double  today's 
rate 

The  western  states  of  Wyoming.  Montana, 
Colorado.  Utah  and  the  Dakotas  will  play  a 
significant  role  in  this  rising  trend  of  coal 
usage.  Mr  Herrlngton  believes.  While  they 
contain  one-half  of  the  nation's  coal  reserves, 
only  5  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  mined  In  the 
United  States  has  come  from  these  states. 
The  main  problem  has  been  distance  from 
coal  deposits  to  consumers  But.  adds  Mr. 
Herrlngton,  "our  Increasing  sophisticated 
technology  ...  is  beginning  to  solve  the 
disadvantage  of  distance"  Coal  from  the 
Rockies  is  moving  east  by  unit  tralnloads 
for  burning  In  midwestern  coal-fired  steam 
generated  power  plants. 

Herrlngton  noted  that  Secretary  of  Interior 
Walter  J  HIckel  recently  expressed  support 
for  a  national  extra  high  voltage  power  grid. 
"The  possibilities  for  strategically  located 
mine-mouth  power  plants  in  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota  for  feeding  power  Into 
this  major  cross-country  line  are  obviously 
tremendous."  says  Herrlngton. 

Herrlngton  al.so  sees  in  the  future  the 
construction  of  "major  industrial  complexes 
based  on  western  coals  and  producing  near 
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the  mine-mouth  a  great  mix  of  products; 
electric  power  for  a  national  high  voltage 
grid,  synthetic  liquid  fuels  and  synthetic 
gas,  petrochemicals,  sulphur,  fertilizers,  ce- 
ments, and  so  on." 


TOP  LEVEL  ACTION  ON  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  called  for  top  level  action 
on  drug  abuse,  I  thought  it  appropriate 
to  present  the  following  article  by  Gene 
Lees.  The  author  is  a  regular  columnist 
for  High  Fidelity  magazine  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Billboard  Publications,  a  Cin- 
cinnati firm. 

If  Mr.  Lees  is  correct  in  saying  that 
some  people  have  been  making  money 
through  the  sale  of  rock  music  recordings 
that  promote  drug  use.  it  would  be  quite 
interesting  to  hear  their  testimony  before 
a  congressional  investigating  committee. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  most 
interested  in  Mr.  Lees  words.  His  article 
reads  as  follows: 

Top  Level  Action  on  Drug  Abuse 

Jonathan  Swift  once  made  what  he  called 
a  Modest  Proposal:  since  the  Irish  could  not 
grow  enough  food  to  feed  themselves  but  had 
no  trouble  producing  babies,  he  suggested 
that  babies  should  be  made  the  prime  Irish 
export  ( perhafjs  served  as  a  table  delicacy  In 
England).  There  were  those  who  thought  he 
meant  It.  Perhaps,  In  a  bitter  and  angry  way, 
he  did. 

I  wish  to  make  a  Modest  Proposal  myself. 
It  relates  to  two  serious  contemporary  prob- 
lems: narcotics  addiction  and  overpopula- 
tion. I  feel  that  It  Is  incumbent  upon  me  as 
a  man  who  makes  his  living  from  the  record 
Industry  to  offer  tlUs  proposal.  For  the  record 
industry  is  as  responsible  as  any  sector  of  our 
society  for  the  growing  number  of  deaths 
from  the  use  of  heroin  and  other  drugs. 

Now  don't  be  hasty  In  condemning  them. 
They've  done  no  more  than  other  Industries 
have  Detroit  finds  40,000  deaths  a  year  In 
crashworthy  cars  an  acceptable  price  for 
profits.  Why  shouldn't  the  record  Industry 
too  be  allowed  to  kill  Its  quota  of  people  for 
profit? 

Ten  years  ago  I  devoted  an  Issue  of  Down 
Beat  to  the  drug  problem.  At  the  time  only 
a  few  music-business  people  thought  addic- 
tion was  an  important  Issue.  A  Negro  singer 
I  know  said  to  me  recently,  "Nobody  gave  a 
damn  about  it  when  only  black  kids  were  dy- 
ing In  the  doorways  of  Harlem.  Nobody  gave 
a  damn  until  the  well-to-do  middle-class 
whita  kids  started  dying."  Touchy. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  criminal  money 
Invested  In  the  music  business,  both  In 
groups  and  In  some  record  labels.  Rock 
groups  began  pushing  drug  use.  The  kids 
bought  It.  The  kids  are  dying.  The  under- 
world Is  making  money  on  It.  This  Is  all 
coincidence,  right?  Oh  sure. 

Drug  education  in  the  schools  Is  only  go- 
ing to  make  the  problem  worse,  I  am  con- 
vinced. It  win  Increase  fascination,  or  even 
cause  It.  among  youngsters  who  had  never 
even  thought  much  about  using  drugs. 
Watch  it  happen  In  the  next  two  years. 

And  so  I  have  come  around  to  another 
view  of  the  matter.  I  modestly  propose  that 
to  all  our  other  welfare  programs  we  add 
free  narcotics  for  the  kids.  Including  heroin. 
If  you're  a  parent,  this  may  shock  you.  But 
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It  shouldn't.  You  have  been  permitting  your 
kids  to  take  dope  intellectually  for  years — 
from  Bob  Dylan,  the  Jefferson  Airplane,  the 
Lovln'  Spoonful,  the  Beatles.  When  your 
five-year-old  was  wandering  around  the 
house  singing.  "I  get  by  with  a  little  help 
from  my  friends,  I  get  high  with  a  little  help 
from  my  friends,"  didn't  you  say,  "Isn't  that 
cute?  He's  singing  a  Beatles  song."  All 
right,  so  now  he's  a  few  years  older,  and 
you're  startled  at  the  circulation  of  drugs  In 
his  school,  and  fearful  that  he'll  start  using 
them.  (Maybe  he's  already  started.)  Why? 
You  permitted  It. 

Now  the  main  thing  wrong  with  Junkies  is 
that  they  steal.  Sometimes  they  go  farther 
than  that:  In  desperation  for  money,  they 
kill  and  steal.  This  is  a  great  social  incon- 
venience, tying  up  the  tlmt  of  all  kinds  of 
policemen  whom  we  need  for  such  things  as 
messing  up  traffic. 

If  I  get  my  way.  and  the  government  sub- 
sidizes addiction  the  way  It  now  subsidizes 
lethargy,  all  this  will  stop.  It  is  useless  to 
tell  young  people  that  the  Beatles  and  heroin 
are  bad  for  them.  It  simpy  is  not  so:  the  kids 
have  told  us  this.  And  they  are  the  wisest 
and  most  honest  and  idealistic  and  drcent 
and  loving  and  unprejudiced  and  well-in- 
formed generation  of  Americans  In  history. 
We  know  it  because  they  have  told  us  this 
too.  And  the  advertising  Industry  and  Mar- 
shall McLuhan  have  confirmed  it.  Who  In 
his  right  mind  would  doubt  the  combined 
wisdom  of  Marshall  McLuhan,  the  advertis- 
ing industry,  and  our  wonderful  young  peo- 
ple? 

Now,  if  we  supply  them  with  all  the  heroin 
they  can  use — and  I  am  talking  about  the 
pure,  uncut  stuff,  not  the  powdered  sugar 
that's  floating  around  In  many  places  these 
days — It  will  have  Immediate  and  far-reach- 
ing social  benefits. 

First,  they'll  stop  rioting.  Heroin  makes 
you  terribly  passive.  They'll  start  nodding 
out  all  over  the  place,  and  this  will  permit 
the  police  to  catch  up  on  their  sleep  in 
parked  cruisers. 

Then  a  lot  of  them  will  start  dropping 
out  of  school.  This  will  reduce  the  overload 
on  our  schools  and  universities.  It  will  stop 
the  building  program,  thus  braking  the  fell- 
ing of  trees  which  give  us  our  oxygen.  Our 
air  will  Improve. 

Third,  it  win  Increase  the  food  supply, 
since  Junkies  don't  eat  much  even  when 
they  can  get  it. 

Fourth  (and  here  is  the  real  genius  of  my 
plan),  ultimately  the  program  will  end  the 
population  explosion.  One  Junkie  I  know  told 
me  that  he  and  his  strung-out  wife  hadn't 
had  sexual  relations  in  two  years.  Heroin 
produces  profound  sexual  Indifference,  and 
impotence.  But  that  isn't  the  end  of  It. 
Junkies  die.  In  the  late  1940s  and  early  j950s. 
a  great  many  Jazz  musicians  were  on  heroin. 
None  of  them  are  now.  They  are  either  in 
their  graves  or  they  are  off  drugs.  Tliere  Is 
no  middle  road,  apparently. 

Kids  constitute  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  population.  The  population  explosion, 
then,  is  them.  Now  since  anyone  forty  years 
old  Is  going  to  be  around  only  for  another 
thirty  years  or  so  tops,  they're  not  going  to 
be  much  of  a  problem.  They're  starting  to 
die  off  now,  from  working  too  hard  to  make 
enough  money  for  their  kids  to  buy  the  Doors' 
records  and  acid  and  Junk.  But  that  eight- 
een-year-old over  there — man,  he's  going 
to  be  around  breathing  air,  using  up  food, 
making  garbage  for  another  forty  or  fifty 
years.  Even  a  kid  can  grasp  that  he  himself 
is  the  real  enemy. 

Now  when  we  begin  the  widespread  free 
distribution  of  drugs,  this  group  will  start 
dying  like  flies.  And  still  more  benefits  will 
accrue  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Junk  music  will  fade  from  the  radio.  There 
won't  be  so  many  cars  on  the  highway,  and 
those  that  are  there  won't  be  in  such  steadv 
use.  Air  pollution  will   be  further  reduced. 
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Since  we  won't  need  so  many  highways,  the 
grass  and  trees  will  grow  again,  making  more 
oxygen.  Drug  use.  Incidentally,  Including 
acid.  Is  becoming  as  common  a  cause  of 
traffic  deaths  as  alcohol.  So  we  get  a  bonus 
here  too. 

I  know  there  are  those  out  there  In  Read- 
erland  who  will  write  me  letters  teUing  me 
I've  got  It  all  wTong— like  the  people  who 
wrote  me  letters  telling  me  New  York  is  not 
dying.  They'll  say  my  proposal  is  heartless 
and  cruel.  But  It  Isn't,  I  assure  you.  We  have 
given  the  young  what  they  want  until  now. 
Why  should  we  draw  the  line  at  death? 

To  young  jjeople  I  would  say  this:  don't 
believe  old  squares  when  they  tell  you  that 
drugs,  even  grass,  are  damn  dangerous.  Don't 
believe  the  growing  reports  that  the  grass 
available  now  Is  often  spiked  with  heroin 
to  hook  you  on  hard  narcotics.  Don't  believe 
those  who  tell  you  that  heroin  Is  evil  stuff. 
You  know  all  those  people  are  Just  trying 
to  keep  you  from  having  a  hip  kind  of  good 
time. 

And  don't  think  about  death.  Think  In- 
stead how  you  will  be  reducing  the  pressures 
of  population  on  the  rest  of  us.  Think  what 
a  noble  deed  you'll  be  doing.  Think  Zen 
thoughts  about  eternity  and  the  continuum 
of  consciousness  and  about  astrology  and  how 
mortal  existence  Is  a  mere  passing  cloud. 
Think  not  of  going  into  a  valley  of  black- 
ness. Think  Instead  how  you  are  going  to 
Join  the  great  All-Consciousness  and  rest 
forever  In  nirvana.  As  you  sit  there,  listen- 
ing to  John  and  Yoko  with  a  needle  In  your 
arm.  reflect  not  on  the  dying  you're  about 
to  do.  Just  think  how  high  you're  going  to  be 
as  you  go. 

And  to  the  record  Industry  1  would  say: 
keep  up  the  good  work,  gentlemen.  You've 
done  a  hell  of  a  Job  thus  far. 
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users  of  credit  cards.  The  amendment 
would  clearly  permit  individuals  holding 
credit  cards  to  have  their  expired  credit 
cards  renewed  without  making  a  reappli- 
cation  and  without  the  requirement  of 
registered  mail. 


DEFECTS  IN  H.R.   16542 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Post  Office  Civil  Service 
Committee  will  be  offering  committee 
amendments  to  remove  two  defects  In 
H.R.  16542  as  it  was  reported  from  the 
committee. 

One  defect  is  the  mandatory  require- 
ment that  unsolicited  credit  cards  be 
mailed  in  a  marked  envelope  or  cover 
indicating  that  a  credit  card  is  enclosed. 
While  the  value  of  such  a  marking  is 
doubtful  to  me.  it  is  clear  that  the 
marked  envelopes  would  present  an  open 
invitation  to  theft  from  the  mails.  I 
understand  that  the  committee  now  pro- 
poses to  give  the  Postmaster  General  dis- 
cretion to  prescribe  what  information 
shall  be  contained  on  the  envelope.  Cer- 
tainly the  Postmaster  General  is  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  what  form  of 
markings  aie  consistent  with  the  secu- 
rity of  the  mails. 

The  second  defect  involves  the  exemp- 
tion of  replacement  cards  from  the  re- 
quirement of  registered  mail.  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  the  language  of  the  bill  Is  am- 
biguous as  to  whether  the  exemption  in- 
cludes renewal  and  substitute  cards.  I 
understand  the  committee  now  proposes 
an  amendment  expressly  including  re- 
newal and  substitute  cards  within  the 
exemption. 

This  amendment  will  avoid  unneces- 
sary confusion  for  both  the  issuers  and 


SUPPORT  FOR  CLAY'S  POSITION  ON 
CUBAN  AIRLIFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV^ES 
Thursday.  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  initi- 
ated efforts  to  terminate  what  I  believe 
an  unnecessary  subsidy  to  the  Cuban 
Government  inlierent  in  our  "airlift" 
program  bringing  1,000  Cubans  to  the 
United  States  every  week,  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  letters  from  American 
citizens  who  support  the  termination  of 
the  airlift. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
is  presently  holding  hearings  relative  to 
this  issue.  My  amendment  to  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  seeking  to 
eliminate  funds  for  the  Cuban  airlift 
program  was  not  successful.  It  is  my 
understanding,  however,  that  sufficient 
interest  and  support  for  my  efforts  has 
been  generated  to  substantiate  similar 
efforts  in  the  Senate  where  I  anticipate 
such  an  amendment  will  be  offered  when 
they  consider  the  appropriation  bill. 

For  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  registered  interest  in  this  issue,  I 
submit  the  following  letter  as  one  which 
is  representative  of  the  feelings  voiced 
by  Americans  who  are  concerned  that 
the  American  policy  is  not  one  of  benev- 
olency,  but  of  misplaced  priorities,  a  mis- 
take in  fiscal  policy  as  well  as  in  foreign 
relations : 

JuLT  2,  1970. 
Hon.  William  Clat, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTigton.  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  a  month  now  since 
the  enclosed  editorial  first  appeared  In  a  loc&l 
paf>er.  My  hesitation  in  writing  to  compli- 
ment you  on  your  stand  has  been  due  to  fear 
that  I  could  not  write  objectively  because  of 
my  own  very  tragic  situation  as  a  direct  re- 
suit  of  the  airlift.  Since  that  time  Federal 
narcotics  agents  have  arrested  a  number  of 
refugees  in  connection  with  smuggling  ac- 
tivities and  peddling  of  narcotics.  You  may 
not  be  aware  that  one  of  those  arrested,  ac- 
cording to  local  media,  was  present  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco,  and  was  ransomed  out  of 
Castro's  Jail 

It  has  been  known  here  and  much  aired 
that  with  every  inflight  of  the  airlift  Castro 
agents  enter  this  country,  and  who  could 
deny  that  this  does  In  fact  happen.  With  only 
a  cursory  check  at  the  airport  (and  free  p««- 
sage)  Castro  would  indeed  be  an  imbecile  not 
to  seize  the  opportunity. 

Without  going  into  detail  let  me  say  that 
it  has  been  more  than  a  year  since  I  left  the 
employ  of  a  small  Miami  manufacturing  firm. 
The  first  Cubans  hired  there  were  very  kind 
individuals,  and  appeared  most  deserving  and 
hard  working.  To  the  credit  of  the  ethnic 
group  they  are  loyal  to  their  kind,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  has  caused  an  employment 
squeeze  out  of  American  citizens.  We  hear 
much  about  the  black  citizen  "Delng  pushed 
out  by  this  Influx,  but  believe  me  It  applies 
to  both  black  and  white.  In  contrast  to  the 
first  Immigrants  the  later  freedom  flight  em- 
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p'.jyees  appear  contemptuous  and  derisive  of 
the  American  citizen. 

FclU>»!ng  are  some  personal  observations 
as  to  tl'.e  e!Tect  on  the  area  and  the  nation 
bv  this  a:r.lft: 

1.  Overload  of  welfare  cUnlc  and  bed  space 
m  rountv  hospital. 

L^  Additional  classroom  jpice  for  large  fain- 
;;:es  In  schools — religiously  op-vrscd  to  birth 
con'.ro: 

3  Government  relief  checks— In  multiple 
to  housch  j'.ds 

4  Cultural  legality  of  family  surnames 
c.Trrled   forward   to  current  generations   al- 

M'.iltp'.;-  drivinp  Urenses  allowing  subsUtu- 
t.jn  on  suspension. 

Additional  social  security  cards  where  one 
li  ^..  industrious  as  to  mojnll;?lit.  or  after 
wjrlcing  minimum  quarters  to  qualify  for 
benefits,  change  n.imcs  and  cards. 

The  mir.'m'im  q-iarter  provision  hv-.lds  an 
umbrella  over  every  Cuban  refugee,  a«  well 
as  American  citizens,  and  discriminates 
BSralnst  the  worker  who  has  labored  for  many 
years  and  finally  winds  up  being  doled  out 
the  S4ime  amount  as  one  who  has  worked  the 
minimum  quarters.  When  one  is  faced  with 
•!.e  total  I'^ss  of  sn*.  !ngs  and  Job  as  a  direct 
re^v-lt  of  The  Cuban  influx  and  has  yet  to 
work  vears  before  beneiirs  are  available 
m»anw'hlle  facing  age  discrimination  It  Is 
d.fHcult  to  remain  free  from  bitterness  at  our 
government 

5  Some  Cuban  business  men  pay  cash  over 
ihe  counter  on  accounts  receivable.  The  tax 
dodge  could  never  be  unraveled  even  with 
c'-mpu:er  cross  reference  of  suppliers,  due  to 
surname  multiplicity 

With  payroll  Insurance,  and  receivable  ex- 
pencnc?  In  the  f>oslt!on  mentioned  In  my 
third  paragraph,  the  above  words  are  not 
without  substance. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  entire  mess  lies 
with  the  goveriiment.  It  is  a  truism  that  few 
appreciate  what  Is  given,  and  many  otherwise 
honest  individuals  perhaps  find  it  hard  to 
refuse  that  which  waits  for  the  taking. 

There  is  a  gentleman.  Paul  Bethel,  for- 
merly with  the  State  Department,  who  has 
voiced  the  opinion  on  the  radio  here  many 
times  that  the  Freedom  Flights  are  a  sad 
mistake.  He  has  testl.led  in  Washington,  and 
Is  Intimate  with,  and  has  the  support  of, 
m.snv  cf  the  Cuban  community  here. 

Before  closing  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
Alice-leone  Moats  book  No  Passport  for  Paris 
In  which  she  quotes  an  underground  leader 
Just  before  victory  In  Europe  in  1945.  "Amer- 
icans are  a  wonderful  people— kind,  gener- 
ous, and  impulsive— but  they  aren't  realists. 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  be  able  to  undersUnd 
foreign  menwlltles.  It  would  probably  be 
much  better  If  they  didn't  try.  Their  child- 
like desire  to  please  and  be  Uked  Is  paradoxi- 
cally enough  what  so  often  brings  about 
their  unpopularity.  They  never  seem  to  be 
able  to  realize  that  nobody  ever  really  loves 
the  strong,  the  powerful,  and  the  rich.  Their 
ettorts  to  ple«kse  are  merely  taken  as  evidence 
that  they  are  suckers."  ".  .  if  only  they  were 
R.^  hardheaded  and  realistic  in  poliUcs  as 
thev  are  in  business." 

You  will  understand  why  I  have  given  the 
above  quotes,  for  are  we  not  still  being 
played  for  suckers,  and  are  we  not  still 
engaged  here  and  worldwide  In  a  childish 
effort  to  please? 

Thank  you  for  your  stand,  and  one  would 
hjpe    that    the    suicidal    tax    drain    can    be 
ended  sooner  rather  than  later. 
Best  regards, 

Mrs.  L.  H.  DoDCEN. 

[From    the    Miami   Herald.    May    22,    1970 1 
Rep.  Clat's  Cueak  View:    Stop  the  Cxtban 

AlRLITT 

From  away  out  yonder  in  Missouri,  U.S. 
Rep.  William  Clay  has  made  a  point  to 
President  Nixon  that  seems  to  us  should  re- 
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celve   solid    support   from   officials    here    In 
Florida. 

Mr.  Clay,  a  Democrat,  asks  that  the  Presi- 
dent stop  the  Cuban  Airlift  that  brings 
nearly  1.000  new  refugees  into  South  Florida 
e.ach  week. 

His  proposal,  one  that  we  have  urged  in 
the  past,  has  clarity  and  reason  The  airlift 
no  longer  serves  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  objective  study  of  it 
can  hardly  come  to  any  otlier  conclusion. 

KL-.  Clay  s;iys  that  the  airlift  "constitutes 
an  outright  subsidization  of  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment welfare  program." 

Since  the  country  Is  in  a  conservative, 
cautious  mood,  and  since  Florida  reflects 
that  also.  It  would  seem  this  states  own 
elected  national  representatives  would  be 
moved  to  stop  any  program  that  amounts  to 
subsidizing  Sr.  Castro. 

Mr.  Clay  continues:  "This  policy  of  accept- 
ing and  bearing  the  expense  of  those  who 
are  either  unwanted,  unneeded,  or  uncom- 
fortable within  the  confines  of  their  coun- 
try has  no  basis.  We  are  trying  to  solve  the 
social  problems  of  an  enemy  nation." 

Thoee  are  powerful  words.  Humanity,  or 
welfare,  must  begin  at  home,  and  the  coun- 
try already  has  more  welfare  costs  than  It 
can  handle. 

For  taxpayers  to  shell  out  another  $112 
million  this  year  for  a  special  federal  um- 
brella that  not  only  gives  better  coordinated 
care  to  refugees  than  needy  Americans,  but 
with  the  airlift  in  effect  recruits  new  ones, 
hardly  makes  sense.  The  costs  have  risen 
each  year  In  all.  .some  $400  million  has  gone 
into  tlie  program. 

United  States  policy  supposedly  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Isolation  of  Cuba,  to  a  quaran- 
tine policy  that  stresses  economic  hin- 
drances. It  Is  no  wonder  that  Latin  .American 
nations  have  begun  veering  away  from  that 
quarantine  when  the  United  States  Itself  so 
clearly  punctures  It. 

Congressman  Clay  has  assumed  leadership 
from  away  out  yonder  in  Missouri  on  a 
touchv  political  issue  here  in  Florida.  And 
those  keeping  hands  off  might  one  day  And 
it  difficult  to  explain  to  the  folks  here  at 
home. 

High  prices,  tight  money,  rising  taxes  and 
a  new  deficit  in  the  federal  budget  are  not 
comfortable  t>ediellow3  with  a  program  that 
has  clearly  outlived  its  time. 
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work  as  a  police  officer  and  a  community 
leader  The  guest  list  included  Ian  Mc- 
Lenn.'in,  Pittsburgh  regional  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.stiuiation; 
Otto  Platts.  president  of  Lodge  91,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police:  Earle  V.  Witt- 
penn.  editor  of  the  New  Daily  Messenger 
in  Homestead;  Jolin  Wittmore,  president 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Police 
Chiefs  Association;  and  a  host  of  digni- 
taries from  surrounding  communities. 

Mayor  Armstrong's  police  career  be- 
gan in  1936  when  he  joined  the  force  as 
a  patrolman.  He  worked  his  way  through 
the  ranks  and  was  named  chief  of  police 
in  1952.  At  that  time  he  was  40  years 
old;  the  youngest  man  to  hold  the  chief's 
office  in  Homestead  and  one  of  the 
youngest  to  serve  in  that  capacity  in  the 
State.  While  chief,  he  was  elected  to  two 
terms  as  president  of  Lod?e  91.  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police,  and  another  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Chiefs  of  Police  Association.  The  State 
association's  magazine  featured  him  in 
a  cover  article  in  1968,  citing  his  supe- 
rior performance  as  a  police  administra- 
tor. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
active  in  other  fields,  principally  educa- 
tion. He  served  16  years  on  the  local 
school  board,  including  six  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board  and  one  as  president. 
In  1963  the  community  hailed  him  as 
"Man  of  the  Year." 

Despite  his  many  interests  and  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Armstrong  still  found  time  to: 
attend  courses  on  criminology,  civic  and 
welfare  problems;  become  active  in  St. 
Mary  Magdalene's  Church:  and  serve  as 
chairman  for  various  community  drives 
on  behalf  of  crippled  children,  the  Heart 
Fund,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  Last  year  he  culminated  his  long 
career  in  serving  the  public  by  rimning 
for  the  office  of  mayor  and  winning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  police  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  proud  of  Jimmy  Armstrong. 
The  people  of  Homestead  are  proud  of 
Jimmy  Armstrong.  And  why  not?  He  is 
quite  a  man. 
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JIMMY  ARMSTRONG— QUITE  A  MAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    HEN.NSYLVANI,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
residents  of  a  community  within  my  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
paid  tribute  to  a  man  who.  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  has  served  them  as  a  pro- 
tector as  well  as  a  civic  and  political 
leader. 

The  man  is  James  E.  Armstrong,  who 
began  hi.<!  career  as  a  "beat  cop,"  serving 
in  that  capacity  as  a  protector,  an  at- 
torney, a  father-confessor,  and  as  a 
friend  to  everyone  in  his  block.  Mr,  Arm- 
strong, now  the  mayor  of  the  borough  of 
Homestead,  was  honored  late  last  month 
at  a  testimonial  dinner.  He  was  recog- 
nized not  just  by  his  local  comrades  and 
friends  but  by  law  enforcement  leaders 
from  throughout  the  State. 

They  came  by  the  hundreds  to  attend 
his  affair  at  the  Elks  Lodge  650  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  long  and  dedicated 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  PEOPLE:  COSA 
NOSTRA  SEEKS  CAMOUFLAGE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MASTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
special  agent  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  investigating  cases  where 
the  Federal  law  has  been  violated.  In 
these  trying  days  of  racial  and  ethnic 
sensitivities  some  citizens  overlook  the 
fact  that  what  is  illegal  Ls  illegal  regard- 
less of  who  commits  the  act.  Pride  In 
the  nationality  of  one's  ancestors  is  a 
commendable  and  typically  American 
custom.  However,  when  one's  pride  in 
national  heritage  blinds  to  truth  it  Is 
imfortunate.  The  recent  protests  by 
Italian  Americans  is  such  a  case.  To  ex- 
cuse illegal  activities  because  they  are 
committed  by  individuals  who  share  a 
particular   heritage   is   absurd.   Italian 


Americans  have  so  many  things  of  which 
they  can  be  justifiably  proud,  it  does 
them  no  credit  in  defending  the  Mafia. 

A  recent  column  by  Victor  Riesel 
points  to  this  problem  and  makes  some 
very  cogent  observations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
column  discussing  the  Italian-American 
problem  in  connection  with  Mafia  inves- 
tigations. I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
The  BEATJTiFtn.  People:  Cosa  Nostra  Seeks 

CAMOtJTLAOB 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

N£V^■  York —To  me  the  beuutlful  people  are 
the  Italians  and  the  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction— and  distrac- 
tion when  It  comes  to  the  ladles. 

Once,  oh,  so  long  ago,  when  I  went  to 
Ver:lce  to  nurse  an  old  wound,  my  room  was 
filled  with  flowers,  the  piazza  below  was 
thronged  with  sympathizers,  and  men  came 
from  as  far  off  as  Genoa  to  offer  an  eye  for 
a  transplant  In  Rome  the  police,  swords 
clanging,  halted  traffic  so  we  could  cross  the 
Via  Veneto  or  the  Corso.  In  Naples,  no  fleet 
wa'crfront  denizen  tried  to  sell  me  a  wrist 
watch  or  fountain  pen.  Only  laughter  to  ease 
the  pain. 

And  It  was  there  that  I  learned  more  of 
the  Mafia  than  I  have  In  America. 

So,  of  course  there  is  a  Mafia,  or  In  the 
dese-dems-doze  argot  of  the  ailing  Joe  Va- 
lachl,  there  truly  is  a  C:sa  Nostra.  I  tell  you 
plain,  its  so.  I  can  recall  the  legless  French 
Maficso  who  asked  me  to  come  to  his  bar- 
ricaded high  hilltop  hideout  so  we  could 
talk  about  a  mutual  assistance  pact  against 
"the  Southerii  crowd  from  the  other  Island." 

No  thanks,  said  I,  there's  enough  In 
America.  Indeed  there  are  and  they  are  a 
banditti  no  more  reflective  of  the  vast  com- 
munity of  Americans  of  Italian  descent — re- 
gardless of  what  some  speakers  said  at  the 
big  demonstration  here  the  other  day — than 
the  old  Murder,  Inc.,  was  of  the  Jewish 
communities,  or  the  Hell's  Kitchen  killers 
were  symbolic  of  the  IRA  fighters  during  the 
big  trouble. 

So  let's  say  it  like  It  Is,  right  on.  There  is 
something  called  La  Cosa  Nostra.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  testified  during  closed  hearings 
there  are  some  26  families — meaning  cor- 
porate-type units — numbering  some  3,000 
men.  Each  combine  In  this  J50  billion  a  year 
racket  has  Its  bosses  and  underbosses,  Its 
hoodlums,  Us  respectables.  Its  "corrupter" 
and  its  chief  "enforcer." 

It  does  have  a  national  commission.  This 
acts  leas  like  a  board  of  directors  than  a  Ju- 
risdictional mediating  force.  On  It  are  or  have 
been,  according  to  FBI  Director  Hoover,  such 
men  as  the  self-exiled  Chicago  boss  Sam 
Giancana,  and  the  late  Vlto  Genovese. 

To  picket  the  FBI  with  a  "erand  march" 
behind  a  municipal  workers  band  and  de- 
nounce the  Bureau  for  hitting  this  tough 
Integrated  combine  as  antl-Itallan  Is  as  ludi- 
crous as  denouncing  Tom  Dewey  as  anti- 
Semitic  for  going  after  Murder.  Inc.'s  Lepke 
Buchalter,  Jacob  (Gurrah)  Shapiro,  Abe 
Reles  and  Pittsburgh  Phil  Strauss. 

La  Cosa  Nostra  Is  but  an  infinitesimal 
group  among  the  Italian-Americans  who 
started  emigrating  to  the  U.S.  In  1820.  Prom 
then,  during  a  decade  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  John  Adams  still  lived,  to  1968,  some 
5,122,086  Italians  have  Immigrated  Into  the 
U.S.  Thus  there  are  millions  who  are  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  generation.  As  of  the 
I960  census  there  were  4,543.935  persons  In 
the  U.S.  who  were  either  born  In  Italy  or 
were  second-generation  Italian-Americans. 

Thus  the  Mafia,  or  Cosa  Nostra,  or  com- 
bine, or  combination,  or  mob,  call  It  what 
you  will,  Is  but  3,000  men  out  of  a  poptila- 
tlon  of  Italian  extraction  running  into  the 
tens  of  millions.  In  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  words 
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these  3.000.  mostly  Sicilians,  "control  and 
direct  the  criminal  activities  of  many  times 
that  niunber."  Incidentally,  the  population 
of  poverty-stricken  Sicily  is  4  million  and 
they  work  mighty  hard  to  scratch  a  living 
from  the  hard  rock  soil  and  tiny  shops. 

No  sophisticate  will  tell  you  that  the  26 
families  control  all  crime  in  America.  It 
cuts  acro.ss  all  racial,  religious,  political  and 
national  lines. 

Let's  tell  It  like  it  is.  There  Is  the  sus- 
pected power  of  the  alleged  combine  man, 
Mayer  Lansky.  There  is  a  small,  but  tough 
black  mafia.  There  Is  the  new  cocaine  and 
narcotics-running  Hlspano  crowd,  now  the 
biggest  In  drugs.  There  is  the  endemic  gentry 
of  rock-ribbed  America  which  has  billions  of 
dollars  in  Swiss  banks — simply  by  manipulat- 
ing bookkeeping  figures. 

It  IS  ludicrous  to  charge  the  FBI  therefore 
with  being  anti-Italian  because  it  hits  this 
small  but  tough  combine,  as  it  would  be  to 
smear  It  as  anti-white  because  it  Infiltrated 
and  smashed  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  There  are 
hundreds  of  I-alo-Amerlcan  special  agents 
in  the  Bureau.  They  are  in  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  spots  and  probes.  Some  of  them  are 
Special  Agents-m-Charge  (S.A.C.si  of  big 
cities. 

And  it  was  the  FBI,  wasn't  It.  which  rushed 
to  the  rescue  of  young  Sinatra,  arrested  his 
abductors,  and  saw  the.m  convicted  even 
though  Prank  Sinatra  himself  h.^s  admitted 
being  quite  social  with  some  of  the  alleged 
Mafia— including  Sam  Giancana? 

It  Is  Just  not  true,  as  the  leaflets  at  the  big 
dcmon::tration  shouted.  Americans  of  Italian 
exiractii-n  a.'?  u"  being  "defamed,  degraded, 
discriminated  against."  Worshipped  yes.  Dia- 
crlmmated.  no.  What  cf  Giar.-Carlo  Menotti, 
Joe  DiMaggio,  F;ore'.lo  LaGuardia?  The 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers  first  vice  president 
Howard  Molisani:  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  Volpe.  Dean  Martin,  or  the  motion 
picture  producers'  Jack  Valenti,  who  was 
virtually  assistant  president  of  the  U.S.  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  years? 

What  of  the  American  outpouring  for 
Sophia  Loren,  for  whom  hooray?  What  of 
Ben  Gazzara,  and  Liza  Mlnnelll?  And  to  swing 
from  the  glamor  set,  what  of  Peter  Posco, 
president  of  the  Laborers'  International 
Union  (AFL-CIO)  and  my  own  beloved 
Jimmy  PetrlUo  who,  though  only  president 
emeritus  of  the  Musicians,  Just  never  will 
fade  away? 

So.  come  off  it,  my  good  friends.  There  Is 
no  degradation,  only  inspiration  from  the 
great  scientists,  ophthalmologists,  composers, 
poets,  writers,  executives,  bankers,  labor  lead- 
ers, musicians. 

And,  of  course,  there  Is  the  perspiration  of 
those  few  who  need  protective  coloration. 


THE  JAPANESE  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS LEAGUE:  A  FXDRWARD- 
LOOKING    ORGANIZATION 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  14- 
18,  1970,  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  wUl  hold  its  21st  biennial  nation- 
al convention  at  the  Palmer  House  Hotel 
in  Chicago,  HI.  With  the  theme,  "Under- 
standing— The  Basis  for  the  Changing 
JACL,"  the  delegates  at  the  convention 
representing  92  chapters  and  more  thsoi 
25,000  members  throughout  the  United 
States,  will  be  making  crucial  decisions 
for  the  future  of  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  popularly  known  by  its 
initials.  JACL. 
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Born  40  years  ago  out  of  the  then 
deep-seated  anti-oriental  attitudes  prev- 
alent on  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  where  most  Japanese  Americans 
lived,  JACL  is  the  only  national  organi- 
zation representing  this  group.  JACL  re- 
ceived its  baptism  of  fire  during  World 
War  II  when  more  than  100.000  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  were  evacuated 
from  their  homes  along  the  west  coast. 
In  spite  of  severe  anti-Japanese  feelings 
both  during  and  after  World  War  II, 
JACL  stood  firm  in  its  untiring  efforts 
to  gain  full  citizenship  in  spirit  and  in 
fact  for  Jap>anese  Americans.  It  was  in- 
strumental in  the  successful  fight  for  the 
right  to  naturalization  for  those  of  Jap- 
ane.^e  origin  the  previous  denial  of  which 
formed  the  basis  for  many  other  dis- 
criminatory Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws. 

Today.  JACL  still  continues  its  work 
of  correcting  remaining  injustices  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans have  achieved  a  status  of  accept- 
ance almost  undreamed  of  by  those  dedi- 
cated organizers  in  1930.  At  this  crucial 
juncture  in  American  hi.s.tor>',  JACL  is 
turning  its  attention  to  the  t\1der  society, 
expanding  its  uork  in  order  to  help  other 
minorities,  as  well  as  all  Americans,  at- 
tain the  fullest  possible  life  of  dignity 
and  respect.  JACL  has  come  a  long  way 
from  the  dedicated  but  inexperienced 
Mroup  which  first  brought  forth  the  idea 
of  joining  together  all  segments  of  the 
Japanese  American  community  to  carry 
fortii  its  basic  philosophy  embodied  in 
the  twin  national  slogans,  "Security 
through  Unity"  and  'For  Better  Ameri- 
cans in  a  Greater  America." 

The  21st  biennial  JACL  national  con- 
vention affords  an  opportunity  for  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  future  work  of 
JACL.  particularly  among  the  yoimger 
generation  whose  himger  for  justice  and 
earnest  desires  for  a  peaceful  and  har- 
monious society  are  being  dramatically 
revealed  daily.  Older  delegates  will  be 
joined  this  year  by  the  younger  group 
which  will  be  holding  its  third  biennial 
junior  JACL  convention  at  the  same 
time  in  Chicago. 

The  convention  will  open  on  Tuesday, 
July  14,  with  registration  at  the  Palmer 
House  Hotel.  Notable  events  during  the 
week  will  be  the  reception-fashion  show 
at  the  F^imiture  Club,  the  president's 
recognition  limcheon  where  the  "JACLer 
of  the  Biermium"  award  will  be  given, 
and  the  convention  banquet  where  the 
"Nisei  of  the  Biennium"  award  will  be 
presented  to  an  outstanding  Japanese 
American  who  has  made  an  unusually 
significant  contribution  to  American  life. 
A  particularly  memorable  special  event 
this  year  will  be  the  Mike  Masaoka  testi- 
monial dinner  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
July  16,  where  tribute  will  be  paid  to 
Mike  Masaoka,  Washington.  D.C.,  repre- 
sentative for  JACL.  who  has  given  al- 
most all  of  his  life  for  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  dignity  for  Japanese  Americans 
as  well  as  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  event.  Eminent  speakers  for 
the  evening  include  the  Honorable  Alexis 
Johnson,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs:  Edward  Ennis.  national 
board  chairman  of  the  American  Civil 
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Liberties  Union:  Roy  Wilk^!;^^ ^llJl! 
director  of  NAACP:    and  Shig  waKa 
matsu   past  national  president  of  JACL 
Tnd  clorfnend  of  Mike  Masaoka.  TTie 
Honorable  Spark  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii 

-nrirpornfpart  Of  tbe  conven- 

S)rt  The  final  session  on  Saturday.  JiU> 
1?  uill  include  the  election  of  new  na- 
tional officers  for  the  next  biennium^Cu^- 
rent  national  officers  include  the  folio* 
U:  President.  Jerry  Enomoto  of  Sacia 
menu).  Calif.:  first  vice  President  Henr> 
Kane^ae  of  Newport  Beach,  Calir.  sec- 
ond vfce  President,  Kaz  Horita  of  Norr^J- 
.      „  Do  •  third  vice  president.  Dr.  jomi 

Nakagiri,  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  tieasurei, 
?onf  ka'toda.  of  San  Pranc^co^  Calif., 
1  nnn  riub  chairman  Dr.  FranK  odR^" 

i;°o°t^.  ol^chLgo.  111.  App-j^^/^^S 

inrlude-  Masao  Satow,  of  San  trancisto, 
?aS    naSonal  director:  Mike  Masaoka. 

the  JACL  publication  Pacific  Citizen. 
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then     started     moving     toward    Kness 
apa?n.  Kness  found  one  of  the  officer  s 
hLidsuns  on  the  blood-covered  pround 
and  picked  it  up.  He  A^ed  ^ff  a  shot  and^ 
apparently,  hit  the  oncoming  kiUer^After 
he  fired  the  eun,  he  realized  that  the 
last  officer  had  also  been  slai  v  There 
was  nothing  more  that  hecould  do,  so 
he  headed  for  a  drainage  oilch.  Within 
minutes,   more   officers   arrived   on   the 
scene  as  the  gunmen  drove  off.  For  this 
heroic  action.  Gary  Kness  has  been  com- 
mended by  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture, the  California  Highway  Patiol.  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Suixrvisors  and 
numerous  pnvute  oreanizations_ 

V/e  pav  great  tribute  to  the  four  he- 
roic highway  patrolmen  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty  >^ithout 
re-ard  to  their  own  personal  safety. 
Walter  Frago.  Roger  Gore  James  Pence^ 
and  George  Alleyn.  Their  deaths  aieone 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  California  s 
histoi-v  of  law  enforcement. 

I  ain  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues in  praising  the  actions  taken  by 
these  five  men.  I  now  ask  that  each  of  us 
uause  for  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
each  of  those  four  gallant  patrolmen  and 
to  the  heroic  efforts  of  Gary  Kness. 


July  9,  1970 


July  9,  1970 


KIDN^PINGS   AND   HIJACKINGS  ON 
^  COmiERCIAL  FLIGHTS 


PRAISE  ACTION  OF  FIVE  MEN 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  July   9.  1970 

Mr     GOLDWATER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

wish  to  Wke  a  moment  of  my  colleague  s 

Time  to  pay  tribute  to  five  men,  who  m 

^t^e'^erican  spi^t.  mked^-^^i^. 

-^aS^i^SrSJtle^m^Sris^nL 

-r.^i?a?:^^^^ndr^^^^^^ 

■;  a-hPn  31-year-old  Gary  D.  Kness  oi 
5.  when  ^^  f^**  ,  ^y  a  local  coffee 

fho'^'^n  hS  waf  t^  work  at  Hydraulic 
gS?a??h'wh:n'he  -tne^  the^unbe- 
hevable  horrifying  gun  battle  between 
S  seemed  to  be  two  highway  patrol^ 
men  and  two  heavily  armed  men.  For  a 
?lw  m?nut^  he  watched  the  patrolmen 

eround.  Kness  jumped  out  of  his  car 
Sid  ran  to  the  aid  of  the  mortaUy 
Sund^  officer,  while  the  officer's  part- 
Ser^oSlnued  to  fire  at  the  g^nme".  As 
he  ran  out  to  help,  he  saw  that  two 
Sther  officers  had  already  fallen.  Kness 
grabbed  one  of  the  wounded  officers  b>- 
S^e  belt  and  pulled  him  toward  the  car^ 

-rs^afdV^'^s^-^^^^^^^ 
r.Sn-proirrdpsi^^ 

U  around  the  side  of  the  car  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  Nothing  happened.  The  gun 
was     empty.     However,     this     action 
prompted' the   armed   killer   to   retrea 
to  the  rear  of  his  own  car.  The  kUler 


OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 
Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  condemn  the  recent  kidnapings 
of  Sitemational  diplomats  and  tjie  con- 
tinued hijackmgs  and  sabotage  of  com- 
mercial air  flights.  There  is  no  excuse 
?or  allowing  innocent  passengers  to  be- 
come victims  because  of  the  lack  of  suf- 
fic^nt  protection.  At  the  same  time,  m- 
S  nduaL  must  not  be  Permitted  to  pose 
such  dangerous  threats  to  achieve  per 
sonal  political  ends.  This  is  a  serious 
problem  and  it  deserves  our  cntical  at- 

tention.  ,   »  „^,  r,* 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representative^  at 
this  time  to  give  its  full  ^uPPort  to  House 
Resolution  1076,  proposed  hJ  ^o^^Jf  ^^ 
man  Symington,  regarding  the  safety  ot 
nersons  entitled  to  diplomatic  immunity. 
The    re«)lution    a.sks    an    international 
SSpact  through  the  United  Nations  be 
secured    by  which  any  foreign  national 
Tould  be  held  m  confinement  for  extra- 
dicUon  if  his  release  from  deportaioT^ 
and  custody  was  achieved  by  a  threat 
0?  act  endangering  the  well-being  of  any 
5  plomatic  representative.  The  cornpact 
would  extradite  as  soon  as  practicable 
That  national  to  the  appropriate  national 
authority   of   the  country  from  which 
his  release  wa.s  effected.  It  would  also 
deny  formal  recognition  to  any  govern- 
ment tormed  by  any  Persons  who  have 
been  found  to  have  participated  in  any 
threat  or,  act  against  a  member  of  the 
Somatic  corps  or  the  family  thereo 
and    finally,    to   take    measures   within 
its   jurisdiction     to   bring    anyone    ac- 
cused of  an  act  or  threat  before  the  tri- 


bunal appropriate  "nder  the  circum- 
stances. This  measure  will  inform  the 
President  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation as  Viewed  by  the  members  of  this 
body  and  further  encourage  him  to  seek 
the  agreements  called  for  in  this  meas- 

"'^l'  would  also  like  to  urge  a  continued 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  combat  the  threat 
of  aircraft  hijacking.  Like  the  kidnap- 
nin-  incidents,  the  most  recent  events  of 
fie^ttempted  and  successful  hijacking 
cS^and  that  no  time  be  lost  in  insur 
ing  that  some  substantial  steps  be  taken 
n    this    direction.    The   problem    is   no 
onger    merely    an    occasional    incident 
within  our  country,  but  is  now  one  of  an 
international  nature.  . 

The   efforts  by   the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  this   date  appear  to 
approach  the  steps  reqmred  to  combat 
the  hijacking  and  air  sabotage  problem 
specifically,  I  refer  to  the  establishrnent 
of  a  fS  time  office  at  the  FAA  which 
will  be  staffed  with  specialists  and  wUl 
utilize    the   best   avaUable   expertise   to 
deal  not  only  with  the  aircraft  hijack- 
ing, but  with  the  total  air  transportat  on 
security  problem.  This  is  a  good  begin- 
ning but  I  urge  the  recognition  and  im 
plementation  of  more  measures  m  the 
immediate  future  to  provide  security  to 

the  traveler.  ,   .  ,.    „^ 

Also,  the  special  tariffs  granted  to  an 
increasing  number  of  airlmes  by  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  permitting  the 
search  of  passengers  and  baggage  by 
scientific  devices  are  another  indication 
of  preventive  action  to  assure  safety  ol 

■"¥h7intSro,  .he  united  SU«s  can 
not  be  allowed  to  diminish  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  protect  both  diplomat  and 
citizens  from  hijacking  and  kidnaping. 


VICE  ADM.  PAUL  E.  TRIMBLE'S 
RETIREMENT— A  TRIBUTE 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1970 
Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  30.  1970.  after  34  years  of  service  to 
Wscountry.  Vice  Adm^Paul  E  Tnmb^e 
retired  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Cornmit- 
tee  handles  Coast  Guard  affairs.  AS 
chainnan  of  that  committee  it  ha^  been 
my  S?i?Sege  to  work  closely  with  the 
coast  Guard  and  particularly  with  Ad- 
miral Trimble  for  the  past  15  years_ 

Our  committee  vm  miss  Admiral 
Trimble.  He  has  been  an  outstanding  ad- 
ministrator and  an  exceUent  representa- 
tive  of  his  service.  He  possessed  a  unique 
combLtion  of  practical  experience, 
broad  education  and  personal  character- 
'stics  that  well  fitted  him  for  the  heavy 
responsibilities  he  so  capably  shouldered^ 
We  could  always  depend  on  him  for  a 
keenly  perceptive,  practical  and  straight- 
forward approach  to  the  problems  we 
have  handled  together, 
upon  Admiral   Trimble's  retirement. 
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Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Volpe  awarded  him  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu 
of  a  Second  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
As  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in 
wiiich  Admiral  Trimble  was  held.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  Mr.  Volpe's  remarks 
on  that  occasion : 

Paul,  I  feel  truly  privileged  to  represent  the 
President — and  the  American  people — at  this 
particular  ceremony.  It  gives  me  a  chance  to 
tell  others  of  the  high  personal  regard  I 
have  for  you. 

Our  purpose  here  Is  to  thank  you  for  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Nation. 

You  have  had  a  productive  and  distin- 
guished career,  and  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Is  a  far  better  organization  for  the 
contributions  you  have  made.  Bui  your  pub- 
lic service  has  been  far  wider  than  through 
the  Coast  Guard  alone.  It  Is  the  mark  of  your 
ability  that  you  have  served,  not  only  aa 
Vice  Admiral — as  Assistant  Commandant^- 
but  also  as  a  top  executive  In  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  I  place  a  high  value  on 
your  competence  and  your  Intelligence.  And 
I  respect  your  proven  ability  to  get  a  Job 
done.  Your  service  has  been,  truly,  distin- 
guished. 

Our  ceremony  here  today,  must  also  be 
somewhat  of  a  farewell  for  you  will  be  soon 
leaving  the  service.  Your  many  friends  will 
miss  you  and  so  shall  I.  However,  I  do  want 
to  wish  you  good  luck  In  your  new  career. 
And  I  hope,  somehow,  we  shall  continue  to  be 
doing  business  together. 

Paul,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  present  you  this  Gold  Star  represent- 
ing a  second  medal  for  truly  distinguished 
service.  You  well  deserve  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  call  such  a 
man  as  Paul  Trimble  my  friend. 


HEART-SAVER  SQUADS"  BILL 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  within  the  power  of  this 
distinguished  body  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  lowering  the  casualty 
toll  of  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  kill- 
ers— heart  attacks — by  passing  H.R. 
6956,  my  proposed  bill  to  amend  title  IX 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  and  encourage 
local  initiative  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  emergency  care  for  heart  at- 
tack victims  by  dispatching  to  the  pa- 
tient specially  trained  persons  in  spe- 
cially equipped  ambulances. 

Since  I  introduced  this  bill  last  year, 
I  have  brought  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  success  of  the  "heartmobile" 
unit  recently  established  in  nearby  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  which  speeds  im- 
mediate care  to  hundreds  of  heart  attack 
victims.  We  urgently  need  Federal  action 
to  create  similar  heartmobiles  around 
the  country. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  this  regard  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  5,  1970,  that 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  a 
similar  proposal  before  it,  and  that  one 
of  its  leading  exponents  is  Dr.  Elliot  Cor- 
day,  clinical  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Corday  was  a  pioneer  in  the  effort 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  install  hospital  coronary  care  units 
several  years  ago.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  heart  attack  deaths  have  been  cut 
in  half  since  hospitals  opened  special 
cardiac  care  units. 

However,  65  percent  of  all  heart  attack 
deaths  occur  outside  hospitals.  H.R.  6956 
is  designed  to  help  these  people  who  die 
before  ever  reaching  hospital  facilities 
by  providing  funds  to  enable  local  units 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  emer- 
gency "heart-saver"  squads  to  provide 
immediate  care  for  heart  attack  victims. 
I  am  including  the  article  with  Dr. 
Corday's  pertinent  observations  so  that 
my  colleagues  can  read  of  the  tremen- 
dous potential  of  these  heart-saver 
squads  and  specially  equipped  ambu- 
lances which  could  save  up  to  50,000  lives 
a  year.  For  our  delay  in  establishing  a 
federally  assisted  program  for  these 
squads  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  literally  dooms  up  to  half  of  all  heart 
attack  victims. 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  July  5.  1970] 
Making  Heart  Centers  of  Ambulances 
Urged 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 
A  second  fundamental  change  in  the  treat- 
ment of  heart  attacks  Is  being  pushed  by 
leading   cardiologist:    turning   every    ambu- 
lance into  a  rolling  heart  center  at  a  "mod- 
est" cost  of  $1,000  to  $1,500  apiece. 

Behind  the  new  movement  are  the  same 
doctors  who  wrought  the  first  cardiac-care 
revolution  of  recent  times,  the  creation  of 
hospital  coronary-care  units. 

Turning  all  U.S.  ambulances  Into  mobile 
heart  units  could  save  50.000  lives  a  year.  Dr. 
Eliot  Corday  of  Los  Angeles  said  in  an  Inter- 
view yesterday,  enlarging  on  a  proposal  be- 
fore the  American  Medical  Association  late 
In  June. 

Corday,  a  clinical  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
was  one  of  the  men  most  responsible  for 
starting  the  mid-1960s'  trend  toward  hos- 
pital coronary  units.  Equipped  with  elec- 
tronic monitors  and  equipment  to  restart 
faltering  hearts,  they  have  cut  heart  disease 
deaths  In  hospitals  by  a  third  nationally 
and  by  close  to  50  per  cent  In  some  centers, 
Corday  said. 

Now.  he  maintained,  "we  have  to  start 
Improving  medical  emergency  care  In  this 
country — It  Is  probably  the  worst  of  any  de- 
veloped-country."  mostly  unplanned  and 
"absolutely  primitive." 

As  one  part  of  the  job.  he  said,  every  am- 
bulance driver  should  be  trained  as  a  heart 
technician   and   every   ambulance   equipped 

with: 

A  radio-equipped  EKG  (electrocardiogram) 
machine. 

An  electric  heart  regulator  called  a  de- 
fibrillator. 

A  two-way  radio  link. 

Then,  he  said:  "You  could  bring  the  pa- 
tient to  the  hospital  under  radio  control." 
At  the  hospital,  a  heart  specialist  could  di- 
rect the  driver — to  save  "about"  one  In  five 
of  the  250.000  heart  attack  victims  who  now 
die  each  year  outside  hospitals. 

This  could  be  achieved  In  Just  two  years' 
effort,  he  maintained,  as  "something  every 
municipality  can  afford." 

cmES  PILOT  program 

For  example,  he  said,  a  pilot  program  Is 
under  way  at  Mount  Zion  Hospital.  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  two  ambulances.  "Each  charges  a 
patient  $15  to  ride  on  the  radio  signal,  a 
hospital  or  ambulance  firm  could  get  Its 
$1,000  or  $1,500  back  In  a  hurry." 
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This  recommendation  was  first  presented 
at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  National  Heart 
Institute  In  1969  and  endorsed  by  80  other 
cardiologists.  But  It  has  had  almost  no  pub- 
lic attention,  he  said,  with  pilot  programs 
only  in  San  Francisco  and  Miami. 

In  the  Washington  area,  the  Montgomery 
County  Heart  Association  is  now  operating  a 
new  but  more  complicated  "Heartmobile." 
manned  by  a  nurse  and  two  technicians  to 
bring  heart  attack  victims  to  Holy  Cross  Hos- 
pital. It  Is  costing  $145,000  to  build  and  run 
for  a  year. 

What  is  needed  to  show  that  hospitals  can 
bring  the  cost  down.  Corday  said.  Is  perhaps 
$6  million  a  year  for  three  years  in  federally- 
financed  pilot  projects,  much  like  the  three- 
year  hospital  coronary  unit  pilot  program  fi- 
inanced  In  the  late  1960s. 

Heart  victims  usually  die  not  because  some 
heart  muscle  is  destroyed  but  because  the 
heart  goes  Into  a  wild  and  Ineffective  kind 
of  beat.  It  Is  this  beat  which  Is  now  regulated 
In  hospital  coronary  units — a  tremendous 
medical  accomplishment  which  Corday  and 
others  now  want  to  put  on  the  road. 


A   TALE   OF   TWO   SYSTEMS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
some  very  interesting  figures  sent  to  me 
by  one  of  my  sdert  constituents.  Mr. 
Charles  S.  McGlll  of  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

These  figures  comparing  the  rates  of 
the  postal  service  with  the  telephone  sys- 
tem were  taken  from  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce's  "Action  Report  for  Busi- 
ness Leaders"  and  are  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  present  plight  of  our 
post  office. 

A  Tale  or  Two  Systems 

The  postal  service  and  the  telephone  system 
are  two  of  the  most  widely  used  means  of 
communication  today. 

The  cost  of  communicating  between  two 
cities  such  as  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  by  first 
class  mall  has  risen  3001  since  1932,  and  the 
possibility  exists  rates  may  be  raised  again  to 
8c  an  ounce. 

Telephone  costs,  in  contrast,  have  dropped 
dramatically  over  the  same  period,  and  today 
the  cost  of  "a  three-minute  daytime  caU  be- 
tween these  cities  Is  about  one-fourth  the 
cost  In  1932. 

The  postal  service  was  one  of  first  and 
most  Important  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  when  the  republic  was  founded. 

Telephone  service,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  left  In  the  hands  of  private  enterprise. 

One  can  only  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  If  our  founding  fathers  had  tele- 
phones and  had  decided  that  only  the  gov- 
ernment could  make  them  work. 


Year 


Telephone 
rates ' 


Postal  rates' 


1970_ 
1968. 
1963. 
1959. 
1952. 
1933. 
1932. 


J1.55 

JO.  6 

1.80 

.6 

1.95 

.5 

2.20 

.4 

2.25 

.3 

6.25 

.3 

6.25 

.2 

I  3-minufe  daytime  rate  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 
>  1st  class  surtace  mail. 
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AxrRA<SS\DOR    HOWARD    L.    CHER- 
'''^^S'    TOE  COMMISSIONER  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE   US.   PAVILION   AT 
?gfj.?jAN  WORLD  EXPOSITION. 
EXPO    70.  OSAKA.  JAPAN 

HON.  JOHnT  ROONEY 

Of    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1970 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er' I  have  long  since  known  of  the  great 
ab'uitj-  of  my  friend  Ambassador  Howard 
L.  Chernoff.  the  Commissioner  Gei^eral 
of  the  U  S.  ravihon  at  the  Japan  World 
Exposition.  Expo  IQ.  Osaka.  Japan^  He 
has  put  together  and  is  Pre^^enly  a 
charge  of  the  No.  1  attraction  at  that 
World  Fair.  ,.  , 

I  h-ve  had  many  coinpmnentar>  .et- 
ters  with  regard  to  our  exhibit  as  well  as 
a  few  containing  cuticism.  Under  the 
permission  heretofore  granted  me,  I  am 
inclad'.ng  with  these  remark^  ;he  edi- 
tor's report:  The  Strongest  T^e  b> 
Wiillam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  editor  in 
ch'ef  the  Hearst  newspapers,  which  l 
thmk  accurately  describes  the  success  of 
our  American  pavilion: 

THE  Stkoncest  Tie 
(  Bv  WilUam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr  > 
Tokyo  -Af ler  quite  a  few  years  of  globe 
trotting.  I  am  convinced  that  speaking  or 
even  understanding  a  common  language  is 
the  strongest  tie  that  binds  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  yes.  even  races. 

In  a  tie  for  second,  I  v,ou\A  put  an  active 
sense  of  humor  and  the  ability  and  even 
e.-iKerne-^s  to  convey  ones  thoughts  or  wishes 
in  \\hat  IS  descriptively  known  as  sign  lan- 

^"wha-  brings  these  perhaps  trite  thoughts 
to  mind  today  Is  our  presence  this  past  week 

'°,"MvTon  Will,  who  was  21  la?.t  week,  Joined 
Joe  Kingsbury  Smith.  Bob  Consldlne  and  me 
here  Tuesday,  having  flown  from  Malaga, 
Spain  via  Paris  and  Moscow  to  enlist  in  our 
Task  Force    and  am  I  pleased  and  proud  to 

Via  »*p   >y\  2n    ) 

Now'all  of  us  know  enough  French— Ital- 
lan--German— or  Spanish  to  eat.  shop,  drive 
in  the  country  and  find  the  men's  room  from 
one  corner  of  Europe  to  the  o'-her 

But  what  to  say  and  more  Importantly 
what  thev  are  saving  in  Japanese,  Chinese 
or  Vletnainese  is.  to  coin  an  Oriental  cliche, 
•another  cup  of  tea  " 

Throughout  Europe,  the  language*  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  root  words  as  our  owti. 
Namely  Greek.  Latin.  Germanic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Besides  we  have  the  same  alphabet. 
But  over  here,  absolutely  nothing.  Rlen— 
mente— nada— nlcht  Is  familiar  or  oflTers  a 
c'.ue  in  sound  or  script. 

As  a  consequence  it  Is  sign  language  or 
nothln«— more  often  nothing.  It  calls  for  a 
bit  of  imagination  and  skill  in  portraying 
a  thought  pictorlally.  which  the  other  guy 
must  understand.  Too  often  you  find  your- 
self repealing  over  and  over  with  increasing 
impatience  and  mounting  irritaUon,  a  cha- 
rade which  wbvlously  is  not  getting  through 
to  your  audience. 

This  language  barrier,  though  Insur- 
mountable m  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  Is  mini- 
mized at  Expo  -70.  the  great  international 
Oriental  fair  in  Osaka. 

Fairs  represent  more  than  mere  fun  and 
frolic  They  express  the  will,  determination 
and  pride ^of«n  fal«,  of  the  exhibiting 
nation,  and  they  are  more  revealing  in  many 
cases  than  an  exclusive  interview   with  the 
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prime  minister  of  the  country  involved,  or 
a  six-week  visit. 

only  about  h.iU  a  million  Americans  will 
make  it  to  Expo  70,  the  w.ay  being  long  and 
cos-ly  Thev  will  prob..bly  -gree  with  what 
flow  say: "This  Is  the  best  display  America 
ever  presented  before  the  eyes  of  falr-go^g 
multuudes-at  least,  its  the  best  In  mv 
somewhat    considerable   experience. 

We  could  have  built  the  biggest  pavll  on 
on  the  Expo  grounds  and  la-xded  it  to  the 
rafters  with  everjthing  ^^  °^^,«ff!'^^L^' 
lechnologiovl,  scientific  and  artistic  pix^- 
ucts    (the    Rui.slans    have    done    Just    that. 

^'^SiS'.'we  shew  a  bit  of  this,  a  ^Mt  of 
that-  Frederick  Remington's  magnificently 
vital  "Cavalry  Charge  on  the  Southern 
Plain.=  -  and  a  hunk  of  the  moon.  John 
Trumbull's  virile  "Washington  Before  the 
Battle  of  Trenton."  and  a  snazzv  yeLow 
Stutz  Bearcat;  Apollo  8s  scarred  command 
n^ule  and  Babe  Ruths  bat.  Indian  and 
Eskimo  folk  art.  helium  neon  laser  beanis 
and  great  photographic  murals-both  s..U 
and  moving  . 

But  we  must  be  saving  something  that  has 
.ippe-al  to  the  people,  in  our  modest  way. 
Ten  million  of  them  h.«e  browsed  tlirough 
our  unique  Inflated-celUng  building-some 
of  them  after  waiting  in  an  inrhing  along 
queue  for  two  and  a  half  hcurs.  They've  llt- 
erallv  worn  out  the  pavilion'.s  rugs  'Already. 
However,  our  prize  exhibit  Is  the  staff  that 
runs  our  show,  headed  by  Howard  Chernotf. 
ex-San  Diego  newsman  and  acquaintance 
from  London  in  WW  n  Chernoff  has  ambas- 
..adorial  rank  during  the  run  of  Expo  but  he 
hardly  fits  the  pattern  of  the  bow-and-scrape 
schooi  of  diplomacy. 

He  has  been  known  to  "tell  off"  an  occa- 
sional foreign  official  who  abused  our  hospi- 
tality But  I  saw  him  Impulsively  pick  up  a 
beautiful  little  Japanese  child  and  pose  for 
parental  pictures  with  it  on  his  lap,  while  he 
sat  in  John  Glenn's  capsule  seat. 

As  for  ChprnoiT's  s'atT.  all  of  whom  speak 
Japanese  thev  are  the  kind  of  American  klda 
you  want  yoGr  son.^  and  daughters  to  grow 

up  to  be.  .    _^„„ 

The  Russians,  as  earlier  noted,  are  showing 
eversthine  but  the  kitchen  sink,  and  perhaps 
the   only   reason   it   Isn't   in   their   cluttered 
pavilion  is  that  they  haven't  Invented    t  yet. 
One  thing  vou  absolutely  can't  miss  in  the 
U  3  S  R  's  show  is  Vladimir  lUlch  Lenin   This 
is'  the  centennial  of  his  birth.  He's  all  over 
their  lot.  in  heroic  size  statutes,  1917  news- 
reels  paintings,  whatnot— as  compared  to  our 
lone  portrait  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 
Moscow  artisans  turned  out  so  many  images 
of  Lenin  that  thev  spill  over  Into  the  pavil- 
ions of  neighboring  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
'ncluding   alas,  the  always  beautiful  Czecho- 
slovakian  exhibition.  Lenin  sticks  cut  like  a 
sore  thumb  In  what  the  Czechs  hoped  would 
be    las   it    has   been    in   previous   fairs),  the 
"sleeper"  of  the  whole  show. 

Mv  personal  "sleeper"  Is  the  Uny  Irish  pa- 
ylllon.  It  features  Irish  hamburgers.  Guin- 
ness. Irish  coffee,  and  red  hair. 

Oh  yes    one  item  more    We're  leading  the 
other  76  nations  In  pickpocketing.  More  than 
500  such  heists  have  been  committed  on  our 
reservation.  Confirming  an  old  saying—  Ply 
your  trade  where  the  money  Is." 
'   on  returning  to  Tokyo  Friday  n  ght.  we 
learned  that  our  request  for  an  interview  with 
Jaoanese  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  was  set 
for  ^turdav  morning   In  my  book,  he  U  an 
ideal  worid  leader  In  this  day  and  age.  Pa- 
triotism and  bis  nation's  Interest  come  first 
^  they  should,  but  he  feels  a  strong  bond 
of  friendship  for  the  United  States. 
°'to  top  U  off.  he  IS  philosophically  attuned 
to  the  times  of  today  and  the  facts  of  life 
War  to  him  is  not  the  answer  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  problems.  In  fact,  he 
Teems  to  exclude  even  the  possibility  of  there 
ever  being  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
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Purely  and  slmplv.  he  feels  that,  as  every- 
one knows.  It  would  lead  to  total  destruction 
and  possibly  the  annihilation  of  mankind 
and  civilization  as  we  know  It  today.  How- 
ever,  he  recognizes,  as  he  said,  •h«^^:'«-,f  "^^> 
someday  be  "cr-uy  people  around,  und  we 
should  lake  whatever  measures  we  can  to 
protect  ourselves. 

Before  you  conclude  that  there  Is  an  ele- 
ment of  contradiction,  if  not  fence-strad- 
dling, in  the  prime  minister's  line  of  reason- 
ms.    let    me   assure   you    he   is   a   pragmatic 

"Flinhermore,  he  recogi.izes  what  Amerlc.i 
has  been  trying  to  do  in  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. In  fact,  he  showed  a  much  grea.er  tin- 
Uersundlng  of  the  Presidents  move  Into 
cunoodla  than  many  of  "«^  ^^^"■''5,°"  .*"^, 
congressmen.  He  ^aid  he  felt  }^^'\^\^^^' 
.1  lo:  of  inaccurate  reporting  about  f  e  Amw- 
ican  move  into  Cambodia,  especially  b>   the 

'Tw^rin  his  opinion,  F-^f  -  ^i^- 
who  escalated  the  war  in  Cambodia  b.K  the 
Communists,  who  went  m  there  first  and 
built  up  their  forces. 

Since  Japan's  constitution  forbids  ^e 
country  from  participating  in  any  wars  ex- 
cept  m  deleli^e  of  it-s  own  '.erntor^  J/Pa»- 
contribution  to  resisting  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism m  Free  .^la  has  been  to  extend 
economic  aid  to  the  under-developed  nauoi« 

saw  seemed  to  subscriDe  to  ™>-.f«S''j;^  °^^ 
that  Japan  might  Increase  its  contr.bution 
;r  ven  Uistead  of  men  and  help  promote  a.i 

^^nionnrS'remaiiis  prime  minister,  wo 
won't  have  to  worry  about  Japa.i  a:,  an  ally 
and  reliable  friend. 


PROPOSED  NEW  FIREARM 
CONTROLS 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 
M'-  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  bill  that  would  amend 
the  U  S  Criminal  Code  to  provide  man- 
datorv  sentencing  upon  the  conviction  of 
certain  felonies  during  which  the  de- 
fendant was  armed  with  a  firearm  and  to 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  u^a  ^[^- 
arm  which  has  been  transported  in  in- 
State  commerce,  in  the  commission 
of  robbery,  assault,  rape,  burglary,  kid- 
^pmg  or  homicide  other  than  involun- 
tary manslaughter. 

In  1968  when  Congress  was  consider- 
ing crime  legislation,  I  worked  for  a 
law  that  would  impose  "if  "Eatery  pri^n 
sentences  on  anyone  who  committed  a 
Federal  crime  with  a  gun  and  I  op- 
poid  registration  or  licensing  of  all  guns 
and  gun  owners.  The  object  was  to  place 
?he  penalty  for  crimes  with  guns  upon 
Sfe  crtoinal  rather  than  the  decent 
citizen  The  Senate  altered  the  provi- 
s!S  of  our  bill,  thus  weakening  the 
mandatory  sentencing  section. 

The  object  of  *he  legislation  I  am  to- 
day introducing  has  the  same  purpose 
of  our  1968  mandatory  sentencing  pro- 
^sion.  but  it  goes  further  by  extending 
the  reach  of  the  Federal  law.  In  addition 
S^wSTprovide  a  model  for  States  where 
the  approach  has  not  been  umform 
but  differs  greatly  from  State  to  State. 
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Since  under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  when- 
ever firearms  are  used  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  the  local  State  law  enforce- 
ment ofiBcer  upon  certification  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  could  immediate- 
ly have  the  assistance  of  his  Federal 
counterpart  in  the  apprehension  and 
conviction  of  the  apprehension  and  con- 
viction of  the  dangerous  offender.  The 
law  would  give  the  Federal  Government 
jurisdiction  to  assist  in  the  fight  against 
crime  at  the  State  and  local  area  where 
most  of  the  crime  occurs. 

Making  tiie  use  or  carrying  of  weapons 
in  the  commission  of  a  felony  a  Federal 
offense  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  violent 
crime  becaiL-^e  the  would-be  criminal 
could  face  still  penalties  not  only  for 
violation  of  the  State  statute,  but  also 
for  violation  of  the  Federal  law. 

Tlie  bill  constitutes  a  valid  exercise  of 
congressional  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce even  though  it  punishes  the  act 
of  using  the  gun  rather  than  the  ship- 
ping of  the  gun.  By  making  use  of  a 
gun  in  a  felony  a  Federal  offense  only 
when  the  gun  is  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  the  proposal  makes  the  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  crime  and 
commerce.  The  commerce  becomes  illegal 
only  when  the  end  result  of  the  commerce 
is  illegal  under  State  law.  The  Federal 
law  is  violated  only  when  interstate  com- 
merce is  involved. 

The  rising  crime  rate  demonstrates 
that  Federal  action  is  needed  to  more 
effectively  prosecute  the  minority  who 
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would  harm  others  with  their  firearms 
and  protect  the  law-abiding  majority. 

In  1968,  according  to  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  figures,  there  were  8.900 
gun  murders  committed  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition.  65.C0C  Amei  leans 
were  victims  of  gtm  assaults  and  73,000 
citizens  were  robbed  by  gunmen  that 
year.  These  figures  reflect  substantial 
increases  over  1967.  and  since  1964,  gun 
murders  have  jumped  117  percent  and 
assaults  have  increased  117  percent  and 
gun  robberies  have  risen  113  percent. 
This  must  not  continue. 


CURRENT  NATIONAL  ISSUES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
I  send  a  questionnaire  to  my  constituents 
wherein  I  solicit  their  views  on  current 
national  issues.  I  have  found  that  most 
of  the  people  in  the  district  like  this 
method  of  expres:-ing  themselves  and  not 
only  do  they  complete  the  questionnaire 
but  they  use  the  back  side  to  comment 
on  other  matters  not  specifically  listed.  I 
have  just  finished  tabulating  this  year's 
returns  and  I  would  like  to  call  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  They  are  as  follows: 


|ln  percent 


Yes 


No 


1  Do  you  lavor  President  Nixon's  plan  o'  Rradual  withdrawal  and  Vietnamization  of  tlie  war? 

2  The  Senate  has  passed  a  Liil  ledociiij  the  penalty  for  the  use  c(  marihus'-s  far  first  r^ende'S  tror  a  felony  to 

probation  with  the  rijht  cl  the  court  to  eventually  expunge  the  arrest  Iro-n  the  defendant's  record  Do  you 
favor  this  till? .  ,       , 

3  Do  you  lavor  the  administrations  plan  guaranteeing  a  Government-hnanced  income  to  poor  tamlies,  pro- 

viamg  the  head  of  the  household  registers  lor  work  or  Irainmg  once  every  3  months?  (The  proj ran  nitially 
would  pay  Jl  600  plus  WOO  in  food  stamps  to  s  family  of  4  J300  would  be  paid  for  each  additicna'  child.).  . 

4  The  law  presently  makes  it  illegal  for  Government  workers  to  strike  Dc  you  agree  with  th's  Isw?- . 

5.  Should  unions  representing  Govem-ren!  en;p!o>ees  be  petmitted  to  force  employees  to  become  Oues-paying 

memt)ers?.  ,--- 

6   Do  you  favor  the  transfer  of  our  postal  service  to  a  wholly  owned  Government  corporation? Vi,- 

7.  To  make  our  selective  ser.ice  loiter,  sysle:ii  Aork  etteclively.  it  has  teen  f  ro^osed  that  all  deferments  be 

abolished  Would  you  fa-.or  su'h  a  sy';ten "  ,  

8.  Do  you  believe  li  is  lime  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  relan  its  '  light  money     po'icy?...       

9.  Would  vou  la.or  controls  01  *3ges  and  prices  if  both  coplinue  to  incieise'  — .-- 

10.  Do  you  favor  busing  of  schoo!ch.L'ien  (ro'-  ce  s^hoo'  distncl  to  another  n  order  to  bnnj  about  a  racial 

balance'  ^  ^     '  .t    c      '  -  " 

11.  Do  you  agree  with  President  f^ixon's  position  that  more  strict  constructionists  are  needeaon  the  bupre...e 

12.  For  larners'Do  you  favor  the    consensus"  farm  bill  now  being  considered  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 

mittee whch  would  give  farmers  greater  freedom  to  plant  as  thev  .Msh  ^erTiitmore  land  ret;re,T.en'..  pro- 
vide cash  payments  at  about  current  levels  (approximately  $3,000,000,000  per  year^  but  would  lo'.ver  price 
sjppcrt  loans  on  wheat  (IC  cents' and  corn  (5  cents*? -     -- 
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PRESIDENT  AGAIN  BECOMES 
LEADER  OF  FREE  WORLD 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  an  article  in  the  Record  written  by 
Mr.  Ray  McHugh,  the  distinguished 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  Copley 
News.  Mr.  McHugh  reports  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  by  taking  the  initiative  and 
acting  decisively  In  Cambodia,  has  reaf- 
firmed for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  the  acknowledged  leadership  of 
the  free  world. 

The  article  follows: 


Important  Change — Pr«stt>ent  Again 

Becomes  Leader  of  Free  World 

(By  Ray  McHugh^ 

W.\sHiNCTON. — The  emotional,  partisan  de- 
"oat*  In  tlie  Senate  over  the  presidency  and 
I's  powers  has  blinded  Washington  to  an  Im- 
portant change  in  the  status  of  the  chlel 
executive. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  once 
again  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

The  Senate  tindo'jbtedly  could  stage  an- 
other debate  on  whether  this  change  re- 
sulted from  President  Nixon's  conduct  In 
ofBce.  or  from  the  shifting  tides  of  Interna- 
Uonal  politics,  but  the  fact  is  evident  to  any 
newsman  who  travels  widely  In  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Europeans  dc  not  underestimate  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Middle  East  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber wiU  quarrel  with  the  American  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia,  but  there  Is  a  will- 
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Ingness  to  follow  tlie  lead  of  the  man  in  the 
White  House 

"President  Nixon  understands  us  " 
That  phrase  Is  heard  in  country  after  coun- 
try from  men  in  responsible  positions. 

asset     overlooked     in     WASHINGTON 

It  is  an  asset  that  has  eluded  many  in 
Washington. 

It  Is  evident  that  Mr.  Nlxon  soon  must 
make  decisions  concerning  the  Middle  East 
than  can  be  fateful  to  all  the  nations  in 
this  region. 

While  a  majority  In  Congress  already  has 
endorsed  the  popular  proposition  that  Israel 
be  supplied  with  all  the  Jet  warplanes  she 
needs,  or  says  she  needs,  the  President  in 
his  role  of  a  world  leader  must  weigh  the 
views  and  concerns  In  a  much  wider  context. 

In  Greece,  which  lives  on  the  edge  of  the 
Middle  East  fire  zone,  the  foreign  minister 
told  this  reporter  candidly  that  the  smaller 
nations  of  Europe  cannot  Influence  Israel 
or  the  Arabs.  Athens,  he  said,  would  use  Us 
good  offices  to  transmit  or  promote  any 
American  Initiatives  for  peace  in  the  region 
"but  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  Greece 
could  act  alone." 

Mr.  Nlxon  reportedly  is  preparing  a  peace 
proposal  that  will  be  announced  at  the  same 
time  he  makes  known  his  decision  on  Jets 
for  Israel. 

The  proposal  Is  described  as  "a  major 
American  undertaking."  although  its  pro- 
visions are  secret.  The  President  reportedly 
will  send  special  emissaries  to  each  Arab 
capital  to  explain  his  plan  in  detail.  Special 
briefings  also  are  planned  for  concerned 
European  leaders. 

Among  European  statesmen  and  political 
leaders  there  was  no  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  Americans  into 
Cambodia.  Instead  there  was  an  almost  audi- 
ble sigh  of  relief,  accompanied  by  the 
queitloii; 

SENATE     HVE    AND    CRT     IGNORED 

"Why  wasn't  this  done  two  or  three  years 
ago?" 

The  hue  and  cry  In  the  Senate  against  the 
President  has  not  had  the  disruptive  impact 
in  European  capitals  that  one  might  expect. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  a  known  quantity  to  moct 
western  leaders.  He  has  been  a  personal 
friend  or  acquaintance  for  10  years  or  more. 
Rather  than  Join  the  chorus  against  his 
policies,  mo6t  of  these  leaders — even  Ux  such 
countries  as  Egvpt— are  Inclined  to  sympa- 
thize With  the  l4esldent. 

The  spectacle  of  46  senators  who  have  de- 
m?.nded  immediate  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam and  who  have  denounced  the  Cambo- 
dia operation  Joining  27  colleagues  in  the 
call  for  tr.ieli  Jets,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, has  nc;  inspired  confidence  in  their 
wisdom. 

The  resignation  of  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle 
more  than  a  year  ago  removed  the  last  of  the 
wartime  le.-iders  from  the  stimmtt  De 
Gaulle's  successor.  President  Georges  Pom- 
pidou,  has  shown  none  of  the  old  general's 
flair  for  Independent  leadership. 

BRANDT    FACES    EAST      BOGS    DOWN 

Chancellor  Willv  Brandt  of  West  Germany 
Is  bogged  down  in  diplomatic  overtures  to- 
ward Moscow.  Warsaw  and  East  Berlin  that 
have  provoked  serious  divisions  in  his  own 
country  and  already  have  begun  to  erode  his 
thin   niargin  in   the  bundestag. 

Harold  Wilson  of  Britain,  who  preached 
Insular  policies  and  a  retreat  from  empire, 
has  been  upset  by  Edward  Heath  and  the 
Conservative  partv— a  party  whose  leaders 
prcm'fe  to  work  much  closer  with  the  Ameri- 
can White  House. 

Italy  wallows  in  a  political  quagmire  and 
while  the  Christian  Democrat  party  remains 
the  largest  and  most  influential  bloc,  its  top 
three  figures  have  shown  little  leadership. 
Mariano  Rumor.  Aldo  Moro  and  Amlntore 
Fanfanl  all  have  taken  turns  trying  to  form 
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workable  cabinets  and  trying  to  cope  with 
social  and  economic  problems  and  each  has 
met  the  same  disappointment. 

Spain  Is  conscious  of  Impending  change  as 
Gen  Francisco  Franco  marks  his  78th  year 
and  grooms  Prince  Juan  Carlos  for  a  vacant 
throne.  Portugal  Is  adjusting  to  Premier 
Marcello  Caetano  and  finding  to  its  pleasant 
surprise  that  Premier  Antonio  Salazar's  suc- 
ceesor  Is  a  man  of  moderation  who  is  bent 
on  economic  growth  and  development. 

To  such  a  continent.  President  Nixon  Is 
becoming  a  familiar  and  reassuring  figure. 


CONGRESSMAN    SCHMITZ'    INITIAL 
REPORT  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  July  1.  1970. 1  had  the  honor 
and  great  pleasure  of  being  sworn  in  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  This 
followed  ""•'  predicted  election  the  day 
before,  in  which  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  almost  3-to-l  victory  given  to  me  by 
the  voters  of  the  35th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California.  As  most  of  you  know, 
this  was  the  seat  held  for  so  many  years 
by  the  late,  very  popular  and  most  able 
Congressman  James  B.  Utt. 

I  repeat  that  it  was  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  sworn  in  by  the  venerable 
Speaker,  for  whom  I  hold  great  respect, 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  my  political  party.  Due  to  his 
pending  retirement,  I  will  no  doubt  be 
one  of  the  last  to  be  given  the  oath  by 
Speaker  McCorm.^ck,  who  has  earned  the 
respect  of  the  entire  country  by  his  many 
years  of  public  service.  He  has  been 
Speaker  for  more  years  than  any  other 
man,  with  the  exception  of  the  man  he 
succeeded,  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum 
of  Texas. 

My  reception  by  my  new  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  partisan  aisle  was 
most  cordial.  One  of  those  who  crossed 
the  aisle  to  greet  me  was  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  who  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  to  succeed 
Congressman  McCormack  as  Speaker. 

One  of  my  first  thoughts  on  taking 
office  was  the  difference  between  being 
one  of  40  members,  as  in  the  California 
State  Senate,  and  being  one  of  435  Mem- 
bers, as  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  principal  area  of  attention  is 
the  seniority  system,  now  under  attack 
by  some  of  the  younger  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  system  similar  to  that  of  the 
State  senate,  which  has  recently  been 
in  upheaval. 

Unless  someone  can  convince  me,  by 
more  persuasive  arguments  than  any  I 
have  yet  heard,  that  the  elimination  of 
the  seniority  system  would  solve  more 
problems  than  it  would  create,  and  that 
it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  people 
as  a  whole,  I  will  continue  to  support  its 
retention.  No  system  Is  perfect,  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  shortcomings  with  the 
present    plan    under    which    committee 
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members  advance  up  the  seniority  ladder 
to  chairman,  only  as  ones  above  them 
either  retire,  die,  or  are  defeated  for 
reelection. 

It  is  argued  that  by  the  time  one  ac- 
crues the  seniority  necessary  to  become 
a  committee  chairman,  he  has  often 
aged  to  the  point  of  inflexibility.  My 
present  age  of  39  places  me  In  the 
youn.ger  class,  relative  to  the  average  age 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  gage  of  a  successfully 
effective  Congress  is  the  number  of  leg- 
islative matters  passed,  but,  rather.  In 
the  quality  of  them.  mea.sured  by  their 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
It  is  .said  that  those  who  refuse  to 
study  past  history  are  doomed  to  repeat 
the  errors  of  those  who  preceded  them. 
This  is  especially  true  of  legislators. 
There  really  is  little  that  has  not  been 
thought  of  before,  but  merely  variations 
of  past  ideas,  .some  of  which  may  or  may 
not  be  improvements.  By  the  time  a  man 
gets  to  be  a  committee  chairman,  he  has 
heard  thousands  of  ideas  debated,  he  has 
seen  hundreds  of  measures  enacted,  and 
he  has  had  the  time  to  witness  the  re- 
sults effected  by  them  and  is  better 
equipped  to  know  what  wUl  not  work, 
and  why. 

There  is  less  likelihood  of  repeating 
past  errors  under  the  present  system  and, 
in  addition,  the  amount  of  intramember- 
ship  campaigning  for  Individual  ad- 
vancement is  at  a  minimum.  Under  the 
"popularity"  system  of  choosing  chair- 
men, objectivity  is  lost  in  the  political 
deals  made  between  Members,  not  nec- 
essarily on  a  partisan  basis,  but  strictly 
as  a  self-aggrandizing  search  for  popular 
support  of  colleagues  or  leadership  posi- 
tions. It  leads  to  bickering  among  groups 
of  Congressmen,  and  votes  cast  not  on 
constitutional  and  moral  grounds,  but  to 
pay  off  obligations  or  to  gain  selfish  ad- 
vantage. 

I  will  continue  to  study  this  matter  In 
the  light  of  experience  I  gain  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  any  alternative  plan 
I  might  support  will  have  to  show  defi- 
nite improvement  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem, without  incorporating  either  its 
shortcomings  or  ones  that  would  be  more 
seriously  adverse  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

I  am  presently  located  in  the  offices 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  Congressman  Jim 
Utt  soon  after  his  death.  It  is  at  1208 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515.  The  telephone  num- 
ber remains  the  same  as  that  given  to 
Jim  Utt,  area  code  202—225-5611. 
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mental  Quality."  This  booklet,  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Worits  Print  91-33,  is  a 
committee  compilation  of  those  laws  cov- 
ering the  subject,  and  I  feel  it  will  be- 
come an  important  reference  work  for 
all  persons,  public  and  private,  who  are 
concerned  with  our  current  environ- 
mental problems. 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  PRINTINO 
OFFICE  PUBLICATION 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  new  Government 
Printing  Office  publication  entitled  "The 
Laws  of  the  United  States  Relating  to 
Water  Pollution  Control  and  Envlron- 


PRICE  OPPOSES  PAYMENT 
LIMITATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Senate,  In  the  absence  of  25 
percent  of  its  membership,  voted  to  tack 
an  amendment  limiting  farm  payments 
to  $20,000  per  farmer  on  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1971. 

The  Senate  took  this  action  over  the 
strenuous  objections  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  Mr.  Holland,  a 
Senate  leader  who  for  decades  has  shown 
great  wisdom  and  Initiative  in  agricul- 
tural legislation.  During  the  debate  on 
the  bill  the  distinguished  Senator  made 
It  clear  he  thought  the  payment  limita- 
tions Issue  should  be  considered  In  con- 
jimctlon  with  farm  program  legislation 
rather  than  agricultural  appropriations. 
As  will  be  remembered,  this  was  essen- 
tially the  position  the  overwhelming 
nimiber  of  House  Members  took  when 
the  same  question  was  raised  during  last 
month's  debate  on  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fervently  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  motions  of  any  Member 
which  would  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment 
limiting  price  support  pajrments  to  $20,- 
000. 1  submit  the  House  must  follow  this 
course  of  action  for  several  reasons. 
First,  were  the  limitations  to  be  applied 
to  the  wrong  legislation;  namely,  the 
appropriations  bill,  It  would  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedence  which  could  rightly 
disrupt  the  procedural  machinery  of  the 
legislative  process.  Second,  the  question 
of  the  advisability  and  f  easibiUty  of  pay- 
ment limitations  receiving  concentrated 
attention  in  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  the  membership  will  be  ad- 
vised of  the  committee's  findings  when 
the  final  bill  is  reported.  At  that  time, 
and  only  at  that  time,  will  the  Congress 
have  a  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to 
render  a  truly  judicious  decision  on  the 
question.  Congress  should  not  go  off  half- 
cocked  on  such  a  vital  matter.  Third,  the 
abrupt  establishment  of  a  $20,000  pay- 
ment limitation  per  farmer  would  dis- 
rupt and  greatly  dislocate  the  rural 
economy  of  the  Nation,  for  large  seg- 
ments of  It  have  grown  and  developed  as 
a  consequence  of  Federal  farm  policies 
over  the  last  35  years.  Were  this  struc- 
ture to  dramatically  change,  as  would 
be  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  Con- 
gress adopting  strict  payment  limita- 
tions, not  only  would  it  sink  the  rural 
economy  It  would  also  drag  down  the 
general  level  of  economic  activity  which 
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depends  quite  heavily  on  the  agricultural 
sector  for  consumption  and  purchasing 
support. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  stress  again  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
time  for  Congress  to  act  on  the  payment 
limitation  question.  For  reasons  of  clar- 
ity. I  state  the  case  for  defeating  this 
amendment  in  terms  of  five  basic  points : 

Unless  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  Is  extended  or  replaced,  most  pay- 
ments under  the  cotton,  feed  grains,  and 
wheat  programs  will  end  in  1971,  hence  a 
limitation  on  these  program  payments  in 
the  current  agricultural  appropriations 
bill  is  unnecessary. 

If  the  payment  programs  are  contin- 
ued, a  simple  $20,000  limitation  on  total 
payments  to  an  individual  would  make 
It  extremely  difficult  to  administer  the 
commodity  programs  to  achieve  their 
adjustment  and  price  support  objectives. 

An  extension  of  existing  sugar  legisla- 
tion will  come  before  the  Congress  next 
year  and  limitations  on  sugar  payments 
can  be  taken  up  at  that  time — giving  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  discretionary 
authority  to  make  appropriate  changes 
on  the  program  in  the  light  of  any  pay- 
ment limitations  adopted. 

Wool  program  payments  are  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  increased  do- 
mestic production  of  wool.  To  limit  the 
payments  large  farmers  receive  from  the 
wool  program  will  tend  to  discourage  the 
production  of  wool  on  these  farms. 

The  appropriate  time  for  considering 
payment  limitations  is  when  a  new  leg- 
islative authorization  bill  comes  before 
the  Congress.  At  that  time  the  Secretary 
should  be  given  discretionary  authority 
to  adjust  the  programs  as  appropriate  in 
the  light  of  any  payment  limitations  ap- 
proved. 


A  LIVING  EMBARRASSMENT  TO 
THE   COMMUNISTS 
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THOUGHTS  OF  A  MAN  IN 
UNIFORM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF    REPRESENTAIVETS 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20. 
the  Organization  for  the  Defense  of 
Lemkivschchyna  held  its  10th  annual 
convention  up  in  Toronto,  Canada.  These 
valiant  people,  the  Lemkos,  who  are  now 
settled  in  North  America,  have  known 
the  whip  of  persecution  and  the  yoke  of 
slavery.  They  have  been  driven  from 
their  homeland  in  the  Ukraine  in  the 
attempt  to  find  freedom  and  a  better 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  on  this 
floor  many  times  over  the  years  regard- 
ing the  plight  of  those  enslaved  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
here  today  to  renew  their  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty,  to  the 
freedom  of  those  under  the  heel  of  the 
Russian  bear. 

The  Lemkos  stand  as  a  living  «n- 
barrassment  to  the  Communists.  Let  us 
keep  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  them, 
for  they  serve  as  a  constant  reminder 
that  freedom,  while  costly  to  purchase, 
is  even  more  costly  to  preserve. 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  arti- 
cles have  come  to  my  attention  which  I 
think  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
House.  They  are  written  by  Capt.  Paul 
Gray.  U.S.  Navy,  who  2  years  ago  re- 
ceived the  Navj-  League's  John  Paul 
Jones  Award  for  inspirational  leadership. 

In  these  articles,  written  for  his  base 
paper.  Captain  Gray  expresses  how  the 
man  in  imiform  feels  about  antiwar  dem- 
onstrators and  President  Nixon's  move 
into  Cambodia. 

Captain  Gray  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing men  to  ever  wear  the  uniform 
of  our  country.  He  has  consistently  done 
an  excellent  job  and  was  decorated  for 
his  efforts  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  able  to  say  these  things  about 
Captain  Gray  because  I  know  the  man 
and  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe 
him  through  the  years.  I  can  sum  up  his 
naval  career  in  one  word — outstanding. 

I  insert  his  articles  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

The  New  Generation  Gap 

As  I  watched  the  marine's  magnificent 
sunset  parade  last  Thursday  I  thought  of 
the  report  I  had  received  earlier  In  the  day 
of  the  commencement  speeches  at  Yokohama 
High  School.  The  young  speakers  had  elo- 
quently vented  their  dlsgtist  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  awful  state  of  the  world. 
Pollution,  the  war  in  Indo  China,  racial  dis- 
crimination, poverty — all  were  attributed  to 
the  middle-aged  and  their  callous  failure  to 
make  things  bright,  clean,  safe  and  un- 
troubled. Nothing  could  be  as  bad  as  condi- 
tions in  1970. 

I  thought  back  to  the  days  when  the 
present  establishment  was  entering  the  world 
of  reality.  Things  were  not  very  good  then 
either.  "The  smoke  from  the  crematoriums 
of  Dachau  and  Buchenwald  was  slowly  ex- 
tinguishing the  lights  In  Europe.  Poison  gas 
was  being  used  In  Africa  to  control  the 
Negros  of  Ethiopia.  There  was  real  poverty 
In  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic collapse  of  the  early  30's.  Arrogant 
young  Intellectuals  WBnted  a  communist' 
socialist  type  political  framework  In  America 
which  was  supi>osed  to  bring  an  era  of 
peace,  equality,  and  goodwill  to  the  country 
and  to  the  world.  There  was  also  a  very 
marked  generation  gap. 

Today  there  Is  another  gap  between  many 
In  the  current  generation  and  the  old  folks 
who  are  their  parents.  The  young  protesters 
demand  peace  now,  racial  equality  now.  and 
freedom  now.  The  parents  remember  that 
the  young  have  the  freedom  to  protest  and 
they  have  that  freedom  because  the  middle 
aged  preserved  it  for  them  at  places  like 
Anzio  and  Guadalcanal. 

As  a  demonstration-weary  member  of  the 
establishment  I  welcome  these  brave  young 
people  into  the  struggle.  I  hope  they  have  new 
solutions  to  the  grim  problems  which  beset 
mankind.  I'm  afraid  though,  that  they  will 
have  to  find  a  way  to  prevent  human  beings 
from  behaving  like  human  beings. 

I  don't  know  the  ultimate  answer  to  peace, 
security,  and  progress  but  as  long  as  four 
fifths  of  the  world  adheres  to  the  principle 
that  power  flows  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun  I 
hope  these  fine  young  people  keep  their 
powder  dry  because  if  they  destroy  the  shin- 
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Ing  sword  of  America  as  symbolized  by  our 
superb  marines,  a  long  darkness  will  soon 
settle  over  the  free  world. 

Cbisu   in   Cambodia 

In  view  of  the  emotional,  almost  patho- 
logical response  to  t!ie  President's  recent  ac- 
tion In  Cambodia.  I  would  like  to  evaluate 
the  consequences  of  his  decision  for  you  as 
I  sec  It.  I  hope  this  brief  analysis  will  give 
you  a  better  understanding  o{  the  problem. 

Putting  all  the  glory  aside,  you  must  rea- 
lize that  In  the  end  it  Is  logistics  that  wins 
or  loses  wars.  The  South  lost  In  the  CivU  War 
because  of  logistic  failures.  Germany  lost 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  for  the  same 
reason.  Any  army  or  navy  which  Is  cut  off 
from  its  supply  base  rapidly  loses  its  ability 
to  fight.  A  soldier  on  the  front  line  Is  soon 
Ineffective  if  he  has  no  food  or  bullets.  A 
warship  without  black  oil  and  ammunition 
Is  no  longer  an  aggressive  fighting  element. 

Beans  and  bullets — you  have  to  have  them 
or  you  can't  win.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  Ask 
any  of  our  combat  Marines  or  sailors  who 
have  been  to  'Vietnam. 

Now  for  Cambodia.  Since  about  1965  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  have  re- 
ceived their  military  supplies  frcwn  two 
sources.  Communist  bloc  ships  were  un- 
loaded m  Cambodia  at  Slhanoukvllle  and 
the  food  and  ammunition  was  trucked  about 
200  mUes  to  srtorage  points  along  the  border 
of  South  Vietnam.  Other  bloc  ships  were  un- 
loaded In  Haiphong  and  the  supplies  were 
trucked  as  far  south  as  ptosslble  and  then 
carried  by  men  to  other  storage  areas  In 
Cambodia.  The  Viet  Cong  and  NVA  then  used 
these  supplies  to  arm  themselves.  Infiltrate 
across  the  entire  border,  attack,  and  then 
quickly  retreat  back  Into  Cambodia  to  rearm 
and  regroup.  They  have  done  this  for  more 
than  five  years  with  complete  Immunity. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  action,  these 
supply  sanctuaries  are  either  destroyed  or 
being  destroyed.  Slhanoukvllle  can  no  longer 
be  used  by  the  Communist  bloc  ships.  To 
supply  their  troops  the  North  Vietnamese 
now  face  the  stupendous  problem  of  trans- 
pKsrtlng  tons  of  supplies  about  300  miles  from 
Haiphong  to  South  Vietnam  over  unpassable 
roads  and  trails.  The  inatant  the  supply  lines 
enter  into  Laos  or  Cambodia,  they  are  vul- 
nerable to  attack  from  the  air  or  ground. 

How  does  this  effect  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam?  First,  the  deployed  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese,  deprived  of  food  and  es- 
sential military  hardware  will  rapidly  lose 
their  ability  to  fight.  No  longer  can  they 
move  at  will  across  any  point  of  a  700  mile 
border  and  mount  surprise  attacks  on  the 
cl»les  and  villages  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
win  be  forced  to  cross  either  through  the 
DMZ  or  a  very  limited  bc«-der  area  of  Laos. 
The  problem  of  defense  by  the  AR'VN  {Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam)  has  been  tre- 
mendously simplified  and  they  should  be 
able  to  cope  with  limited  thrusts  without 
difficulty.  They  should  soon  be  able  to  stand 
alone  now  that  the  Communist  maneuvering 
area  has  been  severely  limited. 

Although  they  will  never  admit  It,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  suffered  a  catastro- 
phic defeat.  What  looked  like  an  easy  tri- 
umph two  months  ago  has  become  an  almost 
Impossible  goal  now.  Their  chances  of  victory 
over  South  Vietnam  are  now  almost  nil.  The 
shift  of  Cambodia  from  the  Communist  side 
to  our  side  was  the  break  In  the  game  we 
have  been  looking  for.  Any  ooech  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  It. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  decision,  we  all,  as  Americans,  have 
a  responsibility  toward  our  president.  A  mA- 
jorlty  of  our  people  elected  Richard  M.  Nlron 
to  lead  us  for  four  years.  It  was  Richard  M. 
Nixon  who  went  before  the  people  and  was 
Judged  best  fitted  to  make  the  hard  decisions 
In  the  Cold  War,  the  same  as  President  Tru- 
man did  during  the  Greek  revolution  «nd 
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President  Kennedy  did  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  President  Nixon's  doing  what 
he  thinks  is  best  for  all  Americans.  As  the 
elected  President  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  he  deserves  and  should  have  your 
prayers  and  understanding  during  his  lonely 
time  of  crlsU  and  trial 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hsks  historic  values  which  are  In  danger  of 

being  lost  I;s  reclamation  offers  Congress 
a  rare  opportunity  to  implement  the  sensible 
policy,  gaining  strength  In  recent  years, 
which  holds  that  tlie  preservation  of  na- 
tural areas  is  fuHy  compatible  with  the  goal 
of  making  parks  useful  and  accessible  places 
of  enjoyment  for  endless  numbers  of  people 
who  desperately  need  a  touch  of  nature. 
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NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARK  STATUS 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  25  my  family  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  joining  several  hundred  per- 
sons on  a  hiking  expedition  along  the 
Chesapeake  &:  Ohio  Canal  on  the  occa- 
sion cf  the  16th  annual  reunion  of  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  Association. 

It  was  a  rare  treat  for  us  to  see  first 
hand  the  beauty  cf  the  C.  &  O.  which  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  pic- 
turesque canals  in  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
place  of  scenic  beauty  and  tells  a  story 
of  one  of  the  most  exciting  chapters  in 
American  history.  After  this  experi- 
ence I  certainlv  agree  with  those  who 
have  endorsed  the  bill  sponsored  by  my 
good  friend,  Congressman  John  P.  Say- 
LOR.  which  would  designate  the  area  as 
a  national  historical  park. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  bill  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  suggest  that 
they  read  the  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  June  1,  1970.  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  which  I  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

Canal  BREAKTHROtiCH 

For  Washlngtonlans  with  a  love  of  the 
outdoors,  these  are  sparkling,  golden  days  in 
which  to  savor  the  beauties  of  nature  that 
at>ound  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal.  And  this  element  of  timing  no  doubt 
has  served  to  increase  the  response  of  wide- 
spread gratification  to  Secretary  Hickel's 
formal  endorsement  of  legislation  which 
would  Incorporate  the  canal  within  a  na- 
tional historic  park. 

The  bill  would  authorize,  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  the  expenditure  of  $44.5  mil- 
lion— of  which  less  than  $20  million  Is  the 
cost  of  acquiring  about  15.000  additional 
acres  of  land,  roughly  quadrupling  the  pres- 
ent holdings.  That  expenditure  Is  a  modest 
sum  for  the  result  envisioned.  The  remainder 
of  the  money  would  pay  for  recreational 
facilities  and  reconstruction  of  portions  of 
the  thread-like  canal  park  from  George- 
town to  Cumberland.  Maryland. 

The  proposal  is  less  ambitious  in  scope, 
and  far  less  costly,  than  a  venture  favored  by 
the  previous  Interior  Secretary.  In  these 
days  of  desperate  competition  among  domes- 
tic programs  for  dollars,  however,  it  is  a  good 
beginning,  which  enjoys  the  merits  of  politi- 
cal realism  without  sacrificing  the  essential 
goals  of  reclamation  which  government 
agencies,  conservationists  and  civic  organiza- 
tions have  been  pursuing  now  for  decades. 

Representative  Gude  of  Maryland,  one  of 
the  most  persistent  of  the  House  and  Senate 
co-sponsors  of  the  measure,  asserted  the  other 
day  that  Hickel's  support  means  that  "the 
cork  has  been  pulled"  from  the  legislative 
bottle  In  which  the  proposal  has  lain  dor- 
mant. We  hope  that  is  an  accurate  predic- 
tion and  that  early  hearings  &ie  forthcom- 
ing. 

The  canal,  as  nearly  all  those  who  flock  to 
the  area  even  In  lt«  present  state  are  aware. 


ECHO  OF  LINCOLN'S  WORDS  STILL 
HEARD 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mr.  Bob  Corbett.  a  distinguished 
science  writer  for  the  San  Diego  E\'e- 
ning  Tribune,  made  a  transcontinental 
flight  from  San  Diego  to  Washington. 
D.C.  Mr.  Corbett' s  reflections  on  his  trip, 
on  the  history  of  America,  and  the  quota- 
tions he  cites  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
concerning  national  unity,  seem  appro- 
priate for  this  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory when  thousands  displayed  their  love 
of  country  this  past  weekend  at  Honor 
America  Day  gatherings. 

Echo  of  Likcoln's  Words  Still  Hzako 
(By  Bob  Corbett) 

The  real  purpose  of  the  flight  to  Washing- 
ton was  to  talk  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  oceanographlc  convention  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  was  only  an  excuse.  Sorry  boas. 

The  Idea  of  tsJklng  to  Mr.  Lincoln  must 
seem  strange  to  anybody  who  wasn't  bom  and 
reared  In  Illinois  or  its  neighboring  states, 
but  in  that  area  he  is  more  than  an  historical 
figure  or  even  a  legend.  He  is  family,  someone 
you  grow  up  with  and  who  helps  set  the  tone 
of  vour  life. 

"The  main  reason  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  Is  that  I.  like  many  other  people, 
am  disturbed  about  what  is  going  on  In  this 
nation  he  struggled  to  preserve,  and  I 
thought  that  he  might  set  me  straight. 

The  flight  Itself  was  Instructive.  Believe  it 
or  not,  the  land  is  still  there  despite  our  prob- 
lems of  smog  and  pollution  and  strife.  The 
Rockies  still  stand,  the  farmlands  of  the  Mid- 
west are  still  a  productive  patchwork  of  green 
and  vellow  fields,  the  Mississippi  (tainted  as 
it  is)  still  rolls  on.  and  the  forests  still  oc- 
cupy vast  expanses  of  the  East  The  nation  Is 
not  Jiist  a  wall-to-wall  battleground  that 
our  troubles  sometime  do  indicate. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  this  geography  Is 
also  associated  with  the  long  history  of  the 
nation,  starting  with  San  Diego  Bay  and  Juan 
Cabrlllo.  The  coastal  mountains  recall  the 
Forty-Nlners.  the  Rockies  names  like  Zebulon 
Pike  and  the  mountain  men. 

Even  Lubbock.  Tex.,  recently  almost  demol- 
ished by  a  tornado,  has  Its  bit  of  history.  I 
have  In-laws  there  who  arrived  In  Texas  In 
covered  wagons  and  whose  parents  fought 
the  Indians  for  the  Itmd.  A  little  bit  to  the 
north  Is  Palo  Duro  Canyon,  where  the  once- 
proud  Comanches.  the  lords  of  the  plains, 
made  their  last  tragic  stand. 

Then  there  Is  the  Missouri  River  and  Lewis 
and  Clark;  the  Mississippi  and  Mark  Twain 
and  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  We  passed  o-ver 
Springfield  and  New  Salem.  111.,  where  Lin- 
coln grew  to  manhood  and  now  resta. 

The  East  Coast  emerges  and  with  It  the 
entire  scope  of  the  developing  nation  from 
the  settlements  at  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Jamestown  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
Civil  War. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 


If  the  nation  is  united  In  space  through 
Its  geography  and  In  time  through  Its  his- 
tory, it  seemed  to  me  that  our  troubles  must 
lie  with  the  only  other  factor  around — the 
people  themselves. 

There  Is  the  young  against  the  old.  white 
versus  black,  the  hippie  types  and  the  hard 
hats,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  weak  and 
the  strong.  All  people. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  rushed  out  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Here  on  the  marble  steps 
of  the  monument,  the  people  were  united. 
There  were  blacks,  whites,  browns.  A  few 
hippies  lounged  on  the  steps.  The  middle- 
class  American  with  his  family  and  camera 
predominated. 

They  came  in  a  steady  stream  and  all  ap- 
proached with  something  akin  to  a  rever- 
ence. I  waited  for  a  break  in  the  crowds  be- 
fore stepping  before  the  great  seated  figure 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  ask  my  questions. 

Why,  with  so  much  to  unite  us,  are  we  so 
divided?  Where  have  we  gone  wrong? 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  answer,  of  course. 

But  then  I  read  the  words  of  his  two  great 
sfjeeches  as  they  are  Inscribed  on  the  side 
walls. 

.  .  that  this  nation  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  Earth." 

".  .  .  with  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all . .  .'• 

And  It  occurred  to  me.  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  been  talking  to  ua  all  along. 
Perhaps  we  have  Just  not  been  listening. 


VIEWS  OF  A  GRADUATING  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SENIOR 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  you 
are  a  parent  these  days,  It  is  no  doubt 
the  rare  occasion  that  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  calmly  to  the  indi- 
vidual voices  of  the  younger  generation. 
It  seems  regrettable  that  those  who  pur- 
port to  speak  on  behalf  of  youth  have 
unsuccessfully  sought  to  interpret  the 
impressions  imparted  by  group  action 
while  successfully  submerging  the  indi- 
vidual In  the  seamless  melting  pot  of 
public  opinion. 

As  I  have  regularly-  sent  to  all  graduat- 
ing high  school  seniors  a  copy  of  "The 
American  Creed,"  it  was  indeed  not  only 
a  surprise,  but  a  pleasure,  this  year  when 
one  senior,  Michael  Herner,  returned  to 
me  a  copy  of  a  speech  he  had  prepared 
which  reflects  his  views  of  the  challenges 
his  generation  faces : 

A  Time  fob  Us 

A  time  for  us.  someday  there'll  be,  and 
when  It  comes,  well  have  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  It  wiU  be  up  to  us.  the  graduates  of 
1970,  to  convince  the  people  that  if  they  do 
not  wise  up.  they  will  eventually  destroy 
themselves. 

America,  the  home  of  the  free  and  the 
land  of  the  brave,  has  many  problems.  The 
freedom  which  we  proudly  possess  Is  being 
abused.  We  are  free  to  hold  peaceful  demon- 
strations, but  today  they  evolve  Into  violent 
destruction,  and  the  original  cause  becomes 
lost  in  the  hassle  between  the  doves  and  the 
hawks,  and  everyone  becomes  a  vulture. 

The  students  seem  to  be  the  most  suscept- 
ible to  demonstrations.  They  know  they  have 
the  right  to  hold  a  demonstration,  only  most 
of  the  time,  the  privilege  is  abused.  The  rad- 
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leal  students  decide  they  have  to  resort  to 
violence,  yet  nothing  is  done.  Where  Is  the 
silent  majority?  Why  doesn't  It  speak  up? 
Are  the  people  afraid  to  voice  their  opinions; 
to  back  up  what  is  right? 

Our  class  of  1970  will  have  to  show  the 
people  they  are  not  afraid  of  anything  or 
anyone.  We  will  have  to  show  the  world  that 
we  can  and  will  cope  with  all  problems  that 
arise.  We  will  have  to  show  the  people  that 
when  a  problem  does  arise,  we  will  handle 
it  maturely  and  Intelligently,  and  not  back 
awav  from  it  which  seems  to  be  the  thing 
to  do  today.  We  will  have  to  show  the  people 
that  we  vvill  not  lower  our  standards  and 
stoop  to  violence  and  self-destruction  just 
because  we  don't  like  what  Is  going  on.  We 
will  have  to  show  the  people  that  we  will 
not  put  down  our  country  or  its  le.-\ders  Just 
because  we  do  not  agree  with  a  decision  they 
made. 

The  most  important  thing  that  we  will 
show  the  people  Is  that  we  love  our  country. 
We  will  not  burn  our  flag  or  spit  on  it.  The 
people  today  should  be  glad  that  when  we 
salute  our  flag  It  is  because  we  want  to. 
not  because  "Big  Brother'  is  watching  or 
because  there  Is  a  gun  pointed  at  our  heads. 

Everything  Is  taken  for  granted  and  it 
will  be  up  to  us  to  change  that.  Our  time 
will  be  a  difficult  one.  and  our  Job  will  be 
almost  impossible.  It's  hard  enough  to  live 
in  our  country  with  all  Its  internal  problems, 
but  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  try  to  solve 
the  problems,  to  try  to  put  our  country  to- 
gether and  that  Is  what  our  Job  will  be— 
putting  our  country  back  together. 

The  entire  blame  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  younger  generation,  as  it  Is.  The  adults 
should  accept  some  of  the  blame.  They  are 
allowing  the  younger  generation  to  get  away 
with  their  actions.  They  sit  back,  watch,  and 
complain,  but  do  nothing. 

When  the  radical  students  act  up.  the 
adults  sit  home  and  say.  "Damn  kids,  they're 
all  alike.  When  are  they  going  to  learn?"  On 
the  other  hand,  the  non-radical  students  sit 
home  and  say.  "It's  students  like  that  that 
give  me  a  bad  name."  These  are  the  students 
that  do  not  have  to  be  labeled  as  bad.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  show  the  people  they  care, 
but  they  don't. 

Our  time  will  consist  of  showing  the  people 
we  care,  showing  the  people  that  most  of  our 
students  are  pood  students,  not  Just  telling 
them;  showing  the  people  that  our  greatest 
enemy  Is  ourselves.  That  is  why  our  Job 
will  be  so  difficult.  No  one  Is  willing  to  admit 
that  we  are  destroying  ourselves,  our  country. 
No  one  Is  willing  to  admit  that  If  the  current 
trend  continues,  democracy  as  we  know  it 
■will  no  longer  exist. 

A  time  for  us.  someday  there'll  be.  but  It 
might  be  too  late! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

imbalances  and  deficiencies  in  the  level 
of  inspection  provided.  Included  in  the 
study  would  be  forelun  plants  which  are 
approved  for  shipping  meat  to  the  United 
States.  The  committee  would  be  com- 
posed of  three  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  three  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit its  report  by  June  30.  1971. 

The  American  pubhc  today  has  avail- 
able the  highest  quality  food  supply  in 
the  world.  Ho'.vever,  it  would  be  a  grave 
misfortune  if  the  purity  of  all  the  food 
products  that  Americans  enjoy  could  not 
be  insured.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  the  food 
they  purchase  is  safe,  healthful,  and 
pure.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
certainly  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


DTVESTIGATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  that 
proposes  to  establish  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  conduct  a  study  and 
investigation  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act. 

The  committee  would  be  directed  to 
make  a  firsthand  evaluation  of  packing 
plants  In  which  meat  destined  for  con- 
sumption in  this  country  is  processed, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  various 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT  IN 
NORTHERN  MAINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1970 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ever-increasing  possibility  of  power 
brownouts  and  blackouts  necessitates  an 
Immediate  remedial  action.  I  believe  a 
large  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  hydro- 
electric powerplants.  The  proposed 
Dickey -Lincoln  project  in  northern 
Maine  offers  the  Northeast  a  stable 
source  of  electric  power  at  reasonable 
rates.  More  importantly,  it  is  a  nonpol- 
luting  source  of  electric  power.  Because 
of  Dickev's  advantageous  character.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  wiU  reinsert  the  $807,000  in 
Federal  funding  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  continued  preconstructlon 
plarming  and  design  of  the  project  in 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1971  and  that  this  action  will  re- 
ceive full  Senate  approval.  I  am  hopeful 
that  its  reinclusion  will  then  be  accepted 
by  a  conference  committee  and  subse- 
quently endorsed  by  both  Houses. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  Dickey  will 
continue  to  meet  the  same  arguments  the 
private  power  utilities  have  advanced  now 
for  5  years.  Primarily,  the  power  compa- 
nies maintain  that  they  can  produce 
more  reliable  and  less  costly  power.  And 
an  essential  part  of  their  effort  to  bring 
this  about  is  th^'O'.i.gh  the  construction 
of  nuclear  powerplants.  I  disagree  with 
the  major  premise  and  most  other  of 
the  private  power  industry's  individual 
arguments  and  have  expressed  my  dis- 
senting views  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
For  the  present.  I  shall  direct  myself 
m.erely  to  the  n"oiear  power  answer  to 
our  growing  power  crisis. 

According  to  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Tamplln, 
a  physicist  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, nuclear  power  is  a  highly  ques- 
tionable solution  to  the  power  crisis.  His 
extensive  study  pwints  to  radiation's  ad- 
verse effect  upon  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. He  studies  the  genetic  conse- 
quences of  radiation  and  describes  the 
great  possibility  of  lethal  mutations,  as 
well  as  severe  life-shortening  chromo- 
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somal  changes  resulting  from  even  min- 
imal radiation  exposure.  Lastly,  he 
stresses  the  critical  need  for  a  reassess- 
ment of  the  proposed  nuclear  power 
solution. 

In  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  find  it 
both  interesting  and  informative.  I  am 
submitting  a  section  of  Dr.  Tamplln's 
study  for  the  Record: 

The  Genetic  Conseottences  or  RADiA'noN 
The  more  recent  data  on  the  biological 
eS.ecls  of  radiation  are  generally  tending  to 
demonstrate  that  the  original  optimistic 
opliKons  of  the  effects  were  wrong.  In  this 
respect.  I  cite  the  extreme  radlosensltlvlty 
of  the  developing  fetus  in  utero.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  existing  guidelines  were 
were  based  upon  the  effects  of  radiation  on 
adults  and  the  data  are  now  demonstrating 
that  the  developing  fetus  Is  from  10  to  100 
times  more  sensitive  than  the  adult.  In  addi- 
tion the  data  are  suggesting  that  letikemla 
Is  not  the  most  sensitive  form  of  cancer  with 
respect  to  radiation,  but  that  Indeed  all 
cancers  are  equally  likely  to  be  Induced.  Fur- 
ther, the  data  show  other  cancers  which  oc- 
cur In  the  population  more  frequently  than 
leukemia  are  Induced  by  radiation  In  pro- 
portion to  their  occtirrence  rate.  PlnaUy,  the 
data  which  are  now  coming  In  from  biological 
experimentation  are  suggesUng  that  the  most 
radiosensitive  portion  of  the  biological  sys- 
tem was  overlooked  In  setting  the  original 
standards.  This  part  of  the  biological  system 
U  the  chromosomes,  that  Is  the  packages  of 
genes.  Radiation  can  affect  genetic  material 
In  a  couple  of  ways.  One  way,  which  Is  the 
one  that  has  been  given  the  most  attention 
with  respect  to  the  genetic  and  somatic  ef- 
fecU  of  radiation.  Is  that  of  producing  a  point 
mutation.  By  this  process  Irradiation  changea 
the  structure  or  the  composition  of  a  single 
gene,  that  Is.  a  single  hereditary  tinlt. 
Through  this  process  Is  determined  the  pro- 
duction of  a  point  mutation.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  the  ra- 
diation can  also  alec'  the  chromrscmes  By 
this  process,  the  radiation  Is  able  to  alter  or 
remove  from  the  jjcnetic  material  not  a  single 
gene  but  a  large  number  of  genes.  The  devel- 
oping evidence  on  chromosomes  and  the  ef- 
fects of  radiation  on  chromoaomes  sxiggests 
that  this  process  may  represent  the  major 
mechanism  through  which  radiation  pro- 
duces Its  damage  both  somatically  and  in  a 
genetic  way.  In  other  words,  a  whole  new 
mechanism  for  the  potential  biological  ef- 
fects of  radiation  Is  now  evolving.  A  mech- 
anism that  may  represent  a  far  greater  sxis- 
ceptlbUlty  of  man  than  any  prevlotis  mech- 
anism proposed. 

I  think  It  is  extremely  Important  at  this 
point  to  point  out  that  scientists  are  not 
omniscient.  That  even  though  we  have  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Information  at  our  disposal 
we  can  never  Ije  certain  that  we  have  made 
all  the  pertinent  observations  that  are  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  outcome  of  a  par- 
ticular series  of  events.  We  must  always  keep 
In  mind  that  we  do  not  neceasarlly  have  all 
the  significant  facts  before  tis  when  we  ara 
asked  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
whether  something  which  Is  planned  will 
not  adversely  affect  man  or  his  environment. 
I  think  the  recent  developments  that  cc- 
'-nrred  with  thalidomide  represent  a  \'sefu'. 
example  In  this  respect.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  rather  tragic  resulU  of  the  tise  of  thali- 
domide, the  drug  testing  procedures  have 
now  been  altered.  Following  the  thalidomide 
disclosure  we  now  find  many  drugs  listed 
in  the  Physicians  Desk  Reference  that  have 
a  pregnancy  warning  which  was  not  recorded 
previously.  In  fact,  as  ridiculous  aa  It  may 
seem,  drugs  In  the  PhyalclanB  Desk  Reference 
that  were  Initially  Issued  prlnuully  for  the 
treatment  of  nausea  In  early  pregnancy  have 
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a  warning  agaiuii  their  use  in  early   preg- 
nancy. 

I:  would  seem  that  we  have  a  similar  sit- 
uation now  with  respect  to  the  biological  ef- 
fects of  radiation.  Subeequent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  exposure  guidelines,  a  whole 
new  b.dv  of  experimental  data  concerning 
the  radiosensltivlty  of  chrcanosomcs  has 
evolved.  I  tlnnk  recent  results  reported  by  a 
group  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  dem- 
onstrate quite  well  the  lmpt.^rtance  of  the 
new  bodv  of  d.it.a  with  respect  to  the  blo- 
loplcal  effects  of  radiation.  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins data  indicate  that  between  1  and  2 
rads  delivered  in  the  first  3u  weeks  of  in 
utero  life  will  produce  severe  genetic  dam- 
age, and  in  this  case  It  appears  to  oe  chro- 
mosomal damage,  to  the  fetal  germ  cells. 
As  a  result  of  this  damage,  50  percent  of  the 
female  conceptus  of  women  who  were  them- 
selves irradiated  as  fetuses  will  be  killed. 
This  Is  a  very  startling  observation  and  other 
confirmations  of  this  obsen-ation  are  highly 
desirable.  It  U  an  effect  whose  magnitude 
far  exceeds  an^rthlng  that  had  previously 
been  predicted  concerning  the  genetic  effects 
of  radiation.  Note  also  that  this  radiation 
was  delivered  some  20  years  earlier.  It  seems 
that  Uttle  repair  If  any  has  occurred 

One   of   the    existing   dogmas   concerning 
the  genetic  effects  of  radiation  Is  that  only 
sex-llHked  mutations  would  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  deaths  In  the  F-1  generation 
(the   children   born   to   Irradiated   parents). 
Now  sex-linked  lethal  mutations  would  ex- 
press   themselves    by    the    deaths    of    male 
fetuses.  As  a  consequence  of  sex-Unked  le- 
thal  muMtlons.  one  would  then  expect  to 
find  the  male  to  female  ratio  to  be  depressed 
in  the  live  births.  However,  contrary  to  this 
existing  dogma  concerning  the  genetic  effects 
of  radiation,  the  Johns  Hopkins  study,  rather 
than  showing  a  depression  in  the  male  to 
fMnale    ratio.    Indicated    that    the    male   to 
female  ratio  increased.  Not  only  did  It  In- 
crease, It  doubled.  In  other  words,  twice  as 
manv  boy  babies  were  born  as  girl   babies 
and  this  is  from  mothers  who  were  Irradi- 
ated as  fetuses  at  dosages  In  the  range  of  1 
to  2  rads.  Now  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil   Guidelines    for    the    populatlon-at-large 
would  allow  some  0.1  of  a  rad  to  be  delivered 
In  the  first  30  weeks  of  in  utero  life.  Con- 
sidering the  Johns  Hopkins  data,  this  could 
result    In  the  deaths  of  some  2'i  percent  of 
the  female  conceptus.  Now  It  would  appear 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  an  equal  frac- 
tion of  the  conceptus  would  be  affected  by 
the  non-lethal  but   nevertheless  severe  life 
shortening  chromosomal  changes.  All  I  am 
suggesting  here   is  that  this  Is  most   likely 
not  an  all  or  none  phenomenon,  that  changes 
In  the  chrromosomes  less  than  lethal  could 
also  be  expected  to  occur.  It  would  not  seem 
to  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  In  ad- 
dition to  the  2'i  percent  of  the  female  con- 
ceptus  that   are   klUed.   something   on    the 
order  of  1  percent  of  the  surviving  live  born 
infants    might    have    severe    or    significant 
chromosomal  changes.   Actually,   their  data 
suggests  differences  In  the  live  bom  Infants 
Considering  that   each   year   in   the   United 
States  we  have  some  four  million  live  births 
this  would  suggest  that  as  many  as  40.000 
additionally  severely  affected  children  might 
be  bom  as  a  result  of  this  in   utero  irra- 
diation. 

Now  I  would  agree  the  above  Is  some- 
what speculative.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the 
rather  dramatic  divergence  from  the  ac- 
cepted genetic  dogma  that  is  shown  by  these 
Johns  Hopkins  studies  suggests  that  we 
should  very  critically  examine  this  entire 
area  as  It  relates  to  the  allowable  dosage  to 
the  population  If  nothing  else,  it  points  out 
that  when  applying  the  existing  500  mlUl- 
rem  per  year  dosage  standard  one  should  ap- 
ply this  to  the  most  significant  or  the  most 
critical  of  human  beings,  namely  the  de- 
veloping fetus  in  utero.  During  the  first  30 
weeks  of  intrauterine  life  the  500  mllllrem 
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guideline  would  suggest  that  the  fetus  could 
receive  0.3  rad.  In  considering  the  effects 
observed  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  study,  this 
would  suggest  that  somewhere  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  7' J  percent  of  the  female  con- 
ceptus would  "be  killed  and  certainly  then 
one  would  have  to  assume  that  a  significant 
number  of  the  live  births,  male  and  female, 
might  carry  with  them  severe  chromosome 
changes  thai  could  result  in  significant  life 
shortening  and  severe  disease  in  future  Ufe. 
In  other  words,  here  is  a  potential  genetic 
effect  of  radiauon  that  doesn't  require  the 
multlplicaUon  by  200  million  people  In  or- 
der to  demonstrate  its  signiftc:mce. 

In  summary  then,  when  all  of  the  data  are 
considered  and  proper  respect  Is  given  to 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  other 
course  than  to  reduce  the  existing  radlaUon 
exposure  guldeUnes.  It  would  seem  that 
these  guidelines  should  be  reduced  by  at 
least  a  factor  of  10. 
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ESSAY  WINNER  MAKES  STRONG 
ARGUMENT  FOR  CONTINUATION 
OF  REC 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  23  issue  of  Current  News,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Eastern  Iowa  Light  &  Power 
Co..  recently  carried  an  article  written  by- 
Mr.  Ronald  Skubal.  The  article  was  iden- 
tical to  tlie  essay  written  by  Mr.  Skubal 
in  the  REC's  annual  essay  contest,  which 
won  him  a  trip  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Skubal's  essay  is  very  well  written,  and 
sets  forth  many  excellent  argtiments  for 
continuation  of  the  REC  program. 

The  article  follows: 
EssAT   Contest   Winner  Sats  That  Youth 

Must  Undebsta.nd  and  Support  the  Rural 

Electrics 

(By   Ronald   Skubal  i 

Can  you  imagine  what  a  gruesome  portrait 
It  would  make  if  an  artist  could  depict  on 
canvas  the  ever-increasing  problems  that  be- 
set our  cities  today''  What  artUt  could  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  picture  with  crime,  over- 
population, and  pollution  for  subject  matter? 

For  years,  these  problems  have  been  factors 
promoting  suburban  development  Now.  as  a 
new  decade  beclns,  the  cities  have  engulfed 
the  suburbs,  and  are  now  chewing  their  way 
into  rural  areas. 

Shopping  centers,  drive-ln  movies,  and 
motels  now  occupy  land  where  farm  build- 
ings once  stood.  Fields  where  corn  once  grew 
are  now  the  sires  for  industrial  plants.  These 
new  enterprises  hold  a  bright  future  for 
rural  America. 

NEED    MORE    JOBS 

Today,  farming  alone  can  no  longer  sup- 
port the  rural  economy.  Small  individual 
farms  are  beint;  combined  to  form  corporate 
operations.  This  leaves  a  need  for  more  non- 
farm  lobs  m  rural  America.  Without  Indus- 
trial development,  rural  areas  would  succumb 
from  lack  of  non-farm  Jobs  and  ta.xpayers. 
However,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives,  rural  prosperity  seems 
evident. 

The  REC  had  the  foresight  years  ago  to 
recognize  the  problem  of  the  emigration  of 
youth  from  rural  areas.  The  Cooperative  knew 
that  lack  of  economic  opportunity  was  to 
blame,  and  that  action  had  to  be  taken  to 
create  new  opportunities.  The  result  has  been 
considerable  progress  toward  accommodation 
of  new  industries  in  rural  America. 


The  REC  can  be  proud  of  the  progress  and 
achievements  made.  But  they  have  only  be- 
gun the  conquest  of  some  problems  that  face 
them.  There  are  still  many  steps  to  be  taken 
to  insure  rural  social  and  economic  growth. 
Most  of  these  problems  can  be  svirmounted 
If  the  youth  of  America  also  shows  foresight 
and  desire  to  cooperate  In  facing  with  the 
Cooperative  the  crucial  problems  yet  to  be 
solved. 

One  of  these  problems  I'-  the  preservation 
of  territory  the  Cooperative  has  pioneered. 
Many  exp.vnding  urban  arjas  have  their  own 
jxjwer  system  or  else  franchise  a  commercial 
utility.  When  the  development  annexes  an 
area  already  served  by  the  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative, it  also  tries  to  annex  the  con- 
sumers. 

PIONKER  courage 

The  situation  Is  nothing  new.  When  this 
nation  was  pioneered,  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  persons  who  were  courageous 
enough  to  explore  and  develop  the  land. 
After  the  work  was  done,  many  others  moved 
in.  Now,  commercial  utilities  are  trying  to 
annex  the  territory  that  was  pioneered  by 
the  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  The  youth  of 
America  must  see  to  It  that  such  annexations 
do  not  take  place 

The  importance  of  the  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operatives is  Immeasurable.  Aside  from  pro- 
viding electricity  for  rural  Industries,  the 
Cooperatives  will  also  play  a  great  part  in 
the  large  farm  operations  of  the  future.  Be- 
cause of  future  lack  of  farm  help  and  the 
increasing  modernization  of  farm  equipment, 
electricity  will  be  needed  more  than  ever  be- 
fore to  insure  efficient  farm  management  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  to  make 
electricity  not  only  available,  but  also  prac- 
tical In  terms  of  cost,  chores  that  were  once 
tedious  and  time-consuming  have  become 
simple  and  automatic. 

The  future  once  didn't  look  as  bright  as  It 
does  now.  In  1935.  less  than  11  per  cent  of 
Iowa's  rural  farm  families  were  enjoying 
electrical  service.  The  companies  that  are 
now  trying  to  annex  Cooperative  territory 
weren't  Interested  In  building  lines  specif- 
ically for  farm  use.  The  reason  for  this  was 
thai"  the  utility  couldn't  get  as  much  return 
per  dollar  Invested  in  rural  areas  as  they 
could  in  urban  sections. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  established  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA) 
in  1935.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  REA  was 
to  serve  as  a  lending  agency  to  assist  pri- 
vately-owned utilities  in  electrifying  rural 
America  But  despite  the  REA,  these  utilities 
still  weren't  Interested. 

MUTUAL   COOPERATION 

In  a  final  effort  toward  rural  electrifica- 
tion, farmers  joined  In  mutual  cooperation. 
Just  as  they  had  banded  together  in  the  past 
in  time  of  need,  the  farmers  were  not  afraid 
to  move  forward  together  to  achieve  their 
goal.  They  were  scoffed  at,  but  through  mu- 
tual agreement  and  unquenchable  effort  they 
conceived  a  sound  and  financially  feasible 
organization  that  qualified  them  for  REA 
loans. 

Despite  propaganda  to  the  contrary,  these 
loans  were  not  gifts;  they  had  to  be  paid 
back  with  Interest.  By  working  together, 
farmers  moved  from  a  standstill  to  rural 
electrification. 

Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  came  about 
because  commercial  utilities  were  worried 
about  a  profit.  The  situation  hasn't  changed. 
Todav,  these  utilities  have  ten  times  more 
customers  per  mile  and  ten  times  more 
revenue  per  mile  than  the  Rural  Electric 
Cooperatives.  Profit  Is  the  main  reason  these 
utilities  are  using  the  urban  to  rural  move- 
ment as  a  reason  to  annex  REC  territory. 
(12-1221) 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  commercial  util- 
ities thought  It  fooll.sh  to  extend  their  lines 
to  rural  areas.  But  today,  these  skeptics  are 
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trying  to  take  over  the  territory  the  REC 
was  not  afraid  to  electrify. 

As  future  lawmakers,  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica must  realize  the  Importance  of  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  and  protect  them.  We 
should  work  toward  laws  that  prohibit  du- 
plication of  electric  service  facilities.  In  this 
way,  we  can  prevent  the  REC  from  being 
pushed  aside  by  other  electrical  suppliers. 

Today's  youth  must  work  to  see  that  our 
legislators  are  informed  of  the  Cooperative's 
Importance.  Commercial  companies  have 
been  trying  to  persuade  committees  of  Con- 
gress that  the  generation  and  transmission 
loan  authority  of  the  REA  should  be  elimi- 
nated. It  Is  their  claim  that  rural  coopera- 
tives are  a  threat  to  the  commercial  power 
market.  But  the  truth  is,  without  the  right 
to  generate  power,  a  rural  system  would  lose 
Its  bargaining  power  with  its  supplier.  Thus, 
the  importance  of  the  REC  can't  be  stressed 
too  much. 

BASCAINXNC    POWER 

Without  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives,  the 
future  would  be  bleak  for  America's  youth. 
Without  REC  bargaining  power,  a  commer- 
cial electrical  monopoly  would  develop,  and 
America's  rural  economy  would  deteriorate. 
Deeply  missed  would  be  the  continuing  con- 
tributions of  the  Cooperative  toward  reason- 
able rates.  The  loss  of  bargaining  power, 
such  as  we  now  have  with  the  REC,  would 
greatly  raise  rates,  and  place  us  at  the  mercy 
of  the  commercial  systems. 

Much  work  Is  yet  to  be  done  toward  total 
rural  electrification.  Almost  one  hundred 
thousand  farms  still  do  not  have  electrical 
service.  Unless  the  non-profit  cooperative 
system  is  preserved,  It  Is  likely  that  these 
farms  will  never  have  the  modern  conven- 
iences of  electricity. 

New  homes  and  other  loads  are  rapidly 
adding  new  electrical  consumers  each  year. 
With  power  loads  doubling  every  seven 
years,  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  keeping  ahead 
of  the  demand  for  electrical  power.  The 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  will  meet  the 
demand.  Just  as  they  have  met  those  of  the 
past,  if  America's  youth  will  act.  We  need 
to  understand  and  show  others  the  Im- 
portance of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram, 

REALIZE    importance 

Youth  must  realize  that,  wheiher  they  live 
on  the  farm  or  not,  they  live  off  the  land  of 
rural  America.  We,  as  the  youth  of  America, 
must  support  the  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tives, because  the  REC  supports  us  all. 

As  the  administrators  and  legislators  of 
tomorrow,  we  must  recognize  the  problems 
facing  our  rural  cooperatives.  It  will  be  our 
duty  to  stifle  the  selfish  demands  of  those 
who  would  have  the  program  abandoned  and 
those  who  would  try  to  annex  REC  territory. 

We  must  realize  that  when  it  comes  to 
rural  electrification,  there  cannot  be  a  "gap" 
between  our  generation  and  those  of  the 
past.  It  was  the  efforts  of  young  people  be- 
fore us  that  helped  create  the  Rural  Electric 
Cooperatives.  Our  efforts  of  today  must  in- 
sure the  preservation  of  REC.  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  low-cost,  dependable,  electrical 
service  to  rural  America. 
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hard  to  overstate  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  which  faces  us  in  stopping  pollution 
and  then  cleaning  up  our  air  and  water. 

As  we  turn  to  this  task,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  have  a  National  Environ- 
mental Center.  We  must  recognize  the 
need  for  thoroughgoing  studies  of  our 
environment — studies  leading  us  to  ac- 
tion. 

The  place  for  this  study  center,  I  be- 
lieve, is  Argonne  National  Laboratoiy,  a 
facility  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion at  Lemont,  111.  A  distinguished  body 
of  scientific  scholars  has  been  assembled 
there.  The  initial  purpose  was  Investiga- 
tion of  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom; 
and  the  record  of  accomplishment  has 
been  extraordinarj-. 

Argonne  already  has  done  much  en- 
vironmental research  for  the  AEC;  and 
I  urge  that,  as  its  studies  of  atomic  energy 
make  less  demands  on  manpower,  it  be 
redirected  into  this  new  field. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CENTER 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
hard  to  overemphasize  the  Importance  of 
improving  our  environment,  and  It  Is 


NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES— A  TRIB- 
UTE TO  BARNABY  KEENEY 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9. 1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  decisive  vote  of  the  House 
last  week  to  extend  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
was  in  part  a  vote  of  confidence  and 
thanks  for  the  work  of  a  distinguished 
scholar,  Barnaby  Keeney.  Barnaby 
Keeney  is  leaving  Washington  after  4 
years  of  service  as  Chairman  of  the 
Humanities  Endowment.  He  leaves  be- 
hind a  record  of  great  accomplishment. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Humanities 
Endowment  lives  up  to  hopes  of  its  ori- 
ginal sponsors  so  well,  that  even  the 
Nixon  administration  unscrambled  its 
tangled  sense  of  priorities  long  enough 
to  recommend  a  3 -year  extension  of  the 
program  with  a  doubled  authorization.  It 
is  impressive  to  listen  to  the  bipartisan 
expressions  of  support  for  the  work  of 
the  Humanities  Endowment.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  Dr,  Keeney  has  over  the  years 
won  many  converts  to  the  cause  of  the 
humanities  and  changed  many  skeptics 
to  enthusiastic  believers.  When  he  first 
came  to  the  Hill  seeking  support  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  Endowment,  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  "vox  clamatis  in  deserto"; 
now  he  seems  more  a  "vox  popull."  Un- 
fortunately, he  has  suffered  the  fate  of 
the  earlier  evangelist  and  has  somehow 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  mighty,  who 
have  apparently  decided  that  the  cause 
of  the  himianitles  can  be  more  humanely 
administered  by  a  Republican  than  a 
Democrat.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
latter  day  evangelist  is  lea\ing  Washing- 
ton with  his  head  firmly  on  his  shoulders 
and  with  some  characteristically  pungent 
comments  on  his  departure. 

During  one  of  the  legislative  battles 
over  the  future  of  the  Humanities,  Dr. 
Keeney  won  from  the  distingtiished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  <Mr.  Hall)  the 
cognomen  of   "Dr.  Bikini"   a   nom   de 
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guerre  which  those  who  know  him  think 
applies  more  to  his  explosive  personality 
than  his  figure.  Well,  "Dr.  Bikini"  is  first 
and  foremost  an  educator,  and  I  think 
his  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Humani- 
ties Endowment  has  been  an  educational 
experience  for  all  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Were  Dr.  Keeney  to  judge  last 
week's  legislative  symposium  on  the  hu- 
manities, I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
award  high  honors  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  learned  dissertation 
on  "Orthographic  Trends  in  Modem 
American  Poetr>-";  to  the  other  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  fine  presentation 
of  a  "Philosophic  Critique  of  Budgetarj- 
Considerations  Determinative  of  Intra 
and  Inter  Cultural  Transfer  Payments." 
But,  to  speak  seriously,  I  think  last 
week's  debate  was  in  itself  an  essay  on 
the  importance  of  the  h'omanities  which, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  is  rational  debate 
among  men  using  knowledge  of  the  past 
to  shape  the  future.  It  also  demonstrated 
that  the  Humanities  Endowment  h£is  not 
imposed  the  dead  hand  of  conformist 
bureaucracy  on  the  work  of  the  scholars 
it  helps.  I  think  that  when  the  time 
comes  that  some  grant  of  the  Endow- 
ment does  not  spark  some  controversy 
that  is  the  time  I  will  be  worried.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  humanities  is  to  chal- 
lenge us  to  think,  and  I  like  to  believe 
that  challenges  to  the  Endowment  and 
its  work  are  the  product  of  some  careful 
thought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Dr.  Keeney  can 
look  back  on  a  job  well  done.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Hmnanities  Endowment 
established  itself  and  proved  its  worth. 
I  regret  that  the  administration  did  not 
have  the  good  judgment  to  reappoint  Dr. 
Keeney,  who  has  won  the  confidence  and 
admiration  of  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Dr.  Keeney  leaves  Washing- 
ton to  return  to  little  Crompton,  RJ., 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  be  the  bigger 
for  his  presence.  There  he  plans,  he  says, 
"to  do  some  reflecting."  I  am  certain 
that  the  rumbles  of  his  reflections  will 
continue  to  be  heard  in  Washington. 
For  one  thing  my  friend.  Dr.  Keeney, 
has  proved  is  that  a  humanist  and  a 
classics  scholar  is  no  slouch  as  pohtician 
and  a  legislative  tactician.  His  is  a  re- 
markable career  when  you  think  about 
it — he  survived  the  Second  World  War, 
the  presidency  of  a  major  university,  and 
4  years  in  Washington,  emerging  from 
all  unscathed  with  his  sense  of  honor 
and  more  importantly,  keen  sense  of 
humor  intact.  This  is  an  impressive 
record  and  one  to  which  I  pay  my  re- 
spects today. 


SENATOR  EDGAR  A.  BROWN  OF  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  SENATE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  South 
Carolina  Senate  and  chairman  of  the 
senate  finance  committee  is  Senator 
Edgar  A.  Brown  of  Barnwell  County, 
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Senator  Brown  and  I  have  not  always 
agreed  on  political  matters.  However,  his 
repuution  for  fiscal  sanity  is  well  known 
in  South  Carolina.  Further,  he  has  ren- 
dered a  long  and  capable  service  to  his 
State. 

Senator  Brown  will  be  honored  Satur- 
day with  a  birthday  celebration  in  Barn- 
well, where  he  will  observe  his  82d  birth- 
day. On  this  occasion,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina 
will  give  the  maui  address. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  tlie  editorial  entitled  "A 
Civic  Beacon."  published  in  the  July  6. 
1970.   Augusta.   Ga.,   Chronicle,   in   the 

Record.  j..        , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

A    Civic    Be'.cov 

The  birthday  cake  has  been  ordered  for  the 
ce'ebration  Saturday  in  Barnwell  which  will 
honor  State  Sen.  Edgar  A.  Brown.  Were  It 
possible  however,  to  place  on  the  cake  all 
the  82  candles  u  which  his  age  will  entitle 
him.  their  r.iiilance  could  only  symbollciliy 
indicate  :h^'  degree  to  which  his  record  of 
public  service  constitutes  a  clvic  beacon. 

LJi.gsvuy  or  membership  in  the  General 
.Assembly  of  Souih  Carolina,  certainly,  he 
pc"esses  It  w.is  back  l.i  1921  that  the  people 
of  his  coun-.v  elected  h:m  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1929  they  elevated  him  to 
the  s>en  ite  and  have  returned  him  at  each 
election  since  When  rediscnctlng  brouj;nt  it 
about,  he  became  also  the  senator  tor  Bam- 
berg and  Allendale  Counties. 

Rec-'gnition  for  leadership  has  been  be- 
stowed upcu  him.  H'?  has  been  president 
pro  tempore  C  the  Senate  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  since  1942. 

It  :s  net  primarily  for  longevity  cr  recogni- 
tion, h^-wever,  that  Senator  Browns  friends 
from  all  over  South  Carolina  will  gather  in 
his  home  town  to  do  him  honor.  It  Is,  rather, 
because  of  his  preeminence  in  insi.'^ting  on 
responsible  gove.nn-.ent  in  an  era  when  the 
tax-spend-elect  philosophy  hits  permeated  so 
much  of  government.  Other  states  turned  to 
deficit  flnanciUK  when  their  want.s  apparently 
outgrew  their  abilltv  to  pay.  Senator  Brown, 
however,  challenged  South  Carolina  to  oper- 
ate on  a  balanced  budget,  limiting  its  appro- 
priations to  what  could  be  covered  by  cur- 
rent taxes  or  revenue-producing  programs. 
He  earned  well  the  title  of  "Mr.  Fiscal 
Responsibility  ■ 

And  v;lth  it  all  he  has  sought  the  advance- 
ment of  his  state  and  senatorial  district. 

The  celebration  with  parade,  dedication  -'A 
Lake  Edgar  Brown  and  a  rally  at  which  U.S. 
Rep.  L.  Mendel  Riveis  will  speak.  Is  only  a 
part  of  a  weekljng  celebration  in  Barnwell 
Ccuaty  related  to  the  state's  Trlcentennlal. 
The  week  will  include  an  agri-business  tour, 
a  religious  emph.asls  day,  an  art  show,  an 
antique  show,  a  library  exhibit  and  other 
events. 

It  Is,  however,  a  well  earned  tribute  that 
the  entire  celebration  will  be  climaxed  with 
Edgar  A    Brown  Day. 


THE  DOMESTIC  DETERMINANTS  OF 
FOREIGN   POLICY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star.  June  28,  1970,  ran  a 
version  of   the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
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guished  Prof.  W.  W.  Rostow  on  June  19 
at  the  global  strategy  discussions  of  the 
Naval  War  College.  Newport.  R.I.  Be- 
cause I  believe  the  Star  in  printing  a 
shortened  version  of  the  speech,  lessened 
the  lull  import  of  some  of  his  key  points. 
I  am  pleased  to  reprint  in  full  the  text 
of  Mr.  Rostov  '.s  remarks. 

In  plain  language,  Mr.  Rostow  offers  a 
challenge  to  democracy  he  sees  inherent 
in  our  national  responsibilities.  The 
challenge  is  to  move  full  ^leam  ahead  to 
solve  tlie  problems  on  our  domestic 
agenda— but  at  the  same  time  not  to  re- 
nese  on  our  responsibilities  as  leaders  in 
the  free  world.  As  he  documents  hisloii- 
caliv,  this  Nation  has  never  accepted 
such  a  dual  agenda,  but  has  oscillated 
from  one  to  the  other.  He  asserts: 

Tills  oeciUatlon  has  contributed  substa.:i- 
tlally  to  the  Instability  cf  the  wurld  arena 
over  the  past  54  years. 

Perhaps  his  si^oech  will  be  labeled  as 
the  hard-line  approach  which  we  have 
followed  in  our  official  policy.  Those  who 
are  antiwar  in  philosophy  will  decry  it  as 
the  same  old  hawkish  rhetoric.  But  per- 
haps Mr.  Rostow  here  offers  more  than 
ihat.  He  does  not  offer  the  psychological 
comfort  inherent  in  the  nrecipitious 
withdrawal  or  the  "it  was  all  a  big  mis- 
take" approaches  to  our  foreign  prob- 
lems. Nor  does  he  call  for  a  passionate 
commitment  to  war.  He  does  offer  the 
hope  that,  if  wc  remain  patient  and  care- 
ful, the  growing  capacity  of  other  areas 
of  the  world  to  carry  a  niore  equitable 
share  of  responsibility  for  world  peace 
will  continue  to  progress.  Then  we  can, 
indeed,  come  home. 

I  submit  that  m  his  proposal  for  a 
dual  agenda  Mr.  Rostow  forecefully  re- 
minds us  of  the  responsibilities  and  chal- 
lenges which  face  us  as  leaders  in  this 
world.  Whether  you  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions or  not,  I  commend  his  remarks 
to  vou  as  offering  an  important  backdrop 
of  "history  which  every  man  who  wants 
to  build  a  more  peaceful  world— at  home 
as  well  as  abroad— would  do  well  to  con- 
sider. 

What  Mr.  Rostow  reminds  us  is  there 
is  no  short  cut  to  stability,  no  easy  road 
to  peace,  and  even  withdrawal  has  its 
own  pitfalls. 

The  remarl-^  follow: 

I.  For  almost  two  hundred  years  now  the 
prevailing  sentiment  In  our  country  has  been 
a  passionate  desire  that  foreign  policy  go 
away  and  not  bother  us. 

There  were,  It  is  true,  some  exceptional 
moments,  when  domestic  Imperatives  led  to 
military  action  and  set  purposeful  objec- 
tives m  foreign  policy.  These  were  times  of 
controversy. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  stirred  up  by 
some  rather  awkward  fiscal  and  tax  prob- 
lenis  within  the  English  colonial  system. 
Only  a  third  or  so  of  the  American  people 
actively  supported  the  Independence  move- 
ment and  there  was  a  strong  Tory  minority 
as  well  as  many  who  viewed  the  struggle 
with  apathy. 

The  War  of  1812  had  Its  Western  war- 
hawks  who  saw  economic  advantage  If  we 
could  steal  Canada  while  the  British  were 
otherwise  occupied;  but  It  also  had  Its 
vigorous  opponents  some  of  whom  drafted 
the  far-reaching  resolutions  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  of  January  5.  1815.  Those  resolu- 
tions would  have  drastically  reduced  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 
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In  1846  strong  domestic  interests  pressed 
Polk  to  seek  war  with  Mexico  In  order  to 
assure  the  entrance  of  California  Into  the 
Union;  but.  once  again,  there  was  a  sturdy 
anti-war  movement. 

Finally  a  feverish  public  opinion  pressed 
on  McKinley  to  lift  Spanish  rule  from  Cuba 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Maine;  but  the  pas- 
sion for  empire  waned  quickly  In  the  face 
of  puerriUn  war  In  the  Philippines  and  a 
strong  antl-lmperiallst  movement  in  domes- 
tic politics. 

But  these,  as  I  say,  were  exceptional  times. 
The  prevailing  balance  in  Amt-rican  thought. 
In  foreign  policy,  and  in  our  security  budgets 
was  to  avoid— not  to  seek— engagement  la 
ihe  world,  especially  ouuide  this  Hemi- 
sphere. On  the  eve  of  "the  First  World  War,  In 
1913.  our  national  security  budget  was  about 
one  percent  of  our  Grots  National  Product, 
about  a  third  the  relative  level  of  security 
outlays  in  Britain  and  Germany. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  in  this  cen- 
tury we  have  four  times  been  Involved  in 
major  military  conflict.  How  did  American 
paniclpatlou  in  these  wars  come  about?  How 
did  we  become  a  major  global  power? 

AMERICAN     HABIT     OF     OSCH-I-ATION 

II.  We  came  to  where  we  are,  I  suggest,  by 
living  by  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  proposition; 
•■When  a  man  knows  he  is  to  be  hanged  In  a 
fortnight.  It  concentrates  his  mmd  wonder- 
fully." 

In  1916  Wilson  won  re-election  on  the 
nlatform:  'Too  proud  to  fight";  "He  kept 
us  out  of  war."  But  five  months  later  we 
went  to  war  In  the  face  of  unrestricted  Ger- 
man submarine  warfare  and  the  palpable 
threat  It  represented  to  our  control  over  the 
,'Vtlantic  r.=;  v.ell  as  to  the  survival  of  Britain 
and  France. 

For  the  next  generation  we  remained  es- 
sentially isolationist,  acutely  and  purpose- 
fully so  in  the  1930's.  In  the  spring  of  1940 
65 '"r  of  the  American  people  supported  aid 
to  the  allies  under  the  condition  that  it  be 
short  of  Involvement  In  war.  Then  Paris  fell, 
Britain  was  beleaguered,  the  French  coast 
became  a  base  for  German  submarines.  By 
January  1941  about  70  a  of  the  American 
people  were  for  aiding  Britain  even  at  the 
risk  of  war. 

In  Asia.  America  passively  observed  the 
Japanese  takeover  of  Manchuria  In  1931  and 
then  the  major  cities  of  China.  In  194CM11 
the  Japanese  moved  into  Indo-China  and 
towards  Indonesia  Franklin  Roosevelt  had 
every  Interest  In  concentrating  American  at- 
tention and  resources  on  rearmament  at 
home  and  aid  to  Britain- and  then  Russia. 
But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  accept 
passively  the  Japanese  takeover  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  m  Asia,  including  control  oi  the 
sea  routes  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  He  cut  off  shipments 
to  Japan  of  scrap  metal  and  oil;  and  he 
froze  Japanese  assets  in  the  United  States. 
Indo-China  was  the  substance  of  the  diplo- 
matic dialogue  with  Japan  down  to  the  eve 
of  Pearl  Harbor. 

At  Yalta  Roosevelt  told  Stalin  that  the 
American  people  would  not  support  the  pres- 
ence of  military  forces  in  Europe  for  more 
than  two  years.  And  the  postwar  dismantling 
of  our  armed  forces  appeared  to  support 
Roosevelt's  assessment.  Only  when  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  southern  and  western  Eu- 
rope was  clearly  threatened  by  a  mixture  of 
economic  weakness  and  Communist  pressure 
did  President  Truman  respond  in  1947;  and 
he  did  so  only  after  surrendering  hard-won 
wartime  commitments  to  political  freedom  in 
Poland,  in  particular,  Eastern  Europe,  in 
general. 

In  Korea,  the  JCS  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  (in  January  1950)  drew  the  line  of  the 
American  defense  perimeter  through  the 
Tsushima  Straits,  after  U.S.  forces  began  to 
withdraw  In  1949.  Six  months  later,  South 
Korea  was  invaded,  and  the  United  States 
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responded  both  to  protect  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Northwest  Pacific  and  to  give 
new-born  NATO — now  confronted  with  a  nu- 
clear Soviet  Union — some  credibility. 

Out  of  the  Korean  experience  other  pacts 
were  born,  to  make  explicit  the  American 
commltnient  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia, 
and  thus  to  deter  further  overt  aggression 
across  international  frontiers.  But  after  their 
failure  in  Korea  the  Communists  turned  to 
guerrilla  warfare  as  a  primary  tool.  Hanoi 
decided  that  it  could  procfcd  \nth  success  in 
Southeast  Asia,  despite  the  SEATO  Treaty 
and,  later,  the  Geneva  Accords  on  Laos  of 
1962.  The  United  States  did  not  react 
promptly  and  decisively  to  the  violation  of 
the  Laos  Accords;  and  In  1965.  in  conse- 
quence, we  confronted  a  choice  of  fighting  or 
seeing  an  area.  Judged  critical  to  the  Ameri- 
can interest,  fall  to  aggression— a  Judgment 
Incorporated  in  treaty  and  Congressional 
Resolution  as  well  as  the  actions  of  three 
successive  Presidents. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  story  of 
erratic  American  behavior  frcm  1916  to  1965? 

I  believe  it  comes  to  this:  whatever  the 
speeches  made  and  postures  struck  during 
Intervals  of  quiet,  or  relative  quiet,  the 
United  States,  as  a  nation,  has  behaved  sys- 
tematically as  if  it  were  endangered  If  a 
single  potentially  hostile  power  should  seize 
control  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  or 
Asia,  or  embrace  Itself  to  the  south  of  us  in 
this  Hemisphere.  But  the  United  States  has 
not  acted  regularly  on  this  propisuion  In 
Europe  or  Asia.  We  acted  only  when  the  gal- 
lows hove  into  view.  Eetneen  such  crises  we 
talked  and  behaved  in  ways  which  led  a  whole 
series  of  ambitious  men  in  Europe  and  Asia 
to  believe  we  would  acquiesce  m  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  dreams  for  dominant  power. 

I  know  no  story  more  worth  contemplating 
than  the  statement  of  Vlshinsky,  made  In  the 
presence  of  Americans  after  the  Korean  War. 
Vlnshlnsky  said  that  the  Americana  "de- 
ceived" Moscow  about  our  Interest  in  South 
Korea.  In  quite  different  ways,  the  Kaiser  and 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  the  Japanese  militarists 
and  Stalin  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  could  all  claim 
to  have  been  "deceived"  by  us.  In  a  most 
dangerous  century,  we  have  fme  after  time, 
permitted — even  created — a  gap  between  the 
Image  rf  American  Interests  projected  by  the 
dynamics  of  American  domestic  life  and  our 
behavior  as  a  nation  when  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  or  Asia  was  actually  at  stake. 

I  believe  this  oscillation  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  instability  of  the  world 
arena  over  the   past    fifty-four  years. 

III.  And  I  believe  a  consciousness  of  this 
oscillation  has  strongly  shaped  the  policies 
of  all  our  Presidents  since  1945. 

No  man  can  confidently  read  the  mind  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States.  Only  the 
President  himself  can  know  the  balances 
struck  among  the  Immense  array  of  factors 
that  enter  Into  his  decisions. 

But  I  do  know  this  much. 

In  making  his  decisions  on  Southeast  Asia 
m  1961,  President  Kennedy  did  not  believe 
his  option  was  war,  If  he  stood  firm  on  the 
treaty  commitments,  versus  peace.  If  he  let 
Laos  and  Vietnam  slide  away.  He  believed 
the  United  States.  In  the  end.  would  not 
acquiesce  In  the  region  from  Saigon  and 
'Vientiane  to  Singapore  and  Djakarta  falling 
under  the  hegemony  of  a  potential  enemy. 
He  was  conscious,  too.  that  Burma  was  the 
military  gateway  to  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent, and  that  the  American  performance 
in  Southeast  Asia  would  affect  profoundly 
the  stability  of  other  regions  of  the  world. 
He  believed  his  realistic  option  was  to  stand 
on  the  treaty  commitments — whatever  the 
cost — or  see  the  United  States  engaged  in  a 
wider  war  fairly  soon. 

I  know,  as  you  do,  what  President  Johnson 
said  at  San  Antonio  on  September  29,  1967; 

"I  cannot  tell  you  tonight  as  yotir  Presi- 
dent— with    certainty — that    a    Communist 
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conquest  of  South  Vietnam  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Communist  conquest  of  South- 
east Asia.  But  I  do  know  there  are  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  Laoii.  I  do  know  that 
there  are  North  Vietnamese  trained  guer- 
rillas tonight  in  northeast  Thailand.  I  do 
know  that  there  are  Cjmmunlst-suppoited 
guerrilla  forces  operating  In  Burma.  And  a 
Communist  coup  was  barely  averted  In  In- 
donesia, the  fifth  largest  nation  in  the  world. 

"So  your  American  President  cannot  tell 
you — w-lth  certainty — that  a  Southeast  Asia 
dominated  by  Commumst  power  would  bring 
a  third  world  war  much  closer  to  terrible 
reality.  One  could  hope  that  this  would 
not  be  so. 

"But  all  tliat  we  have  learned  in  this  trtigic 
century  strongly  su'.;gests  to  me  that  it  would 
be  so.  As  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  gamble  on  the  chance 
that  it  is  not  so.  I  am  not  prepared  to  risk 
the  security — Indeed,  the  survival — of  this 
American  Nation  on  merj  hope  and  wishful 
thinking.  I  am  convinced  that  by  seeing  this 
struggle  through  now,  wo  are  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  chances  of  a  much  laraer  war— per- 
haps a  nuclear  war.  I  would  rather  stand 
in  Vietnam,  in  our  time,  and  by  meeting 
this  danger  now.  and  facing  up  to  It,  thereby 
reduce  the  danger  for  our  children  and  for 
our  grandchildren.  " 

And  President  Nixon  outlined  a  similar 
calciUus  when  he  said  on  November  3.  1069: 
"For  the  future  of  peace,  precipitate  with- 
drawal from  I  Vietnam  I  would  thus  be  a  dis- 
aster of  Immense  magnitude.  ...  It  would 
not  bring  peace;  it  would  bring  more  war." 

Tlie  heart  of  the  tension  in  contemporary 
America  over  Southeast  Asia  has  been,  then, 
between  the  choices  as  seen  by  the  Presidents, 
on  the  one  hand,  those  who  came  to  oppose 
them,  on  the  other.  The  Presidents  have 
seen  the  real  choice  before  us  as  pursuing  the 
engagement  there  through  to  stable  peace 
versus  a  larger  war,  and  quite  possibly  a 
nuclear  war.  The  opponents  of  their  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  argue,  in  effect,  that  American 
disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia  would 
lead  to  peace  or  to  a  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  would  or  could  passively  ac- 
quiesce in  safety. 

There  has  been — and  there  remains — a 
dangerous  gap  between  the  national  Interest 
as  our  Presidents  see  it — and  as  we  hsive  seen 
it  as  a  nation  at  times  of  acu'e  crises — and 
the  way  many  Americans  see  it  when  the 
danger  of  a  major  shift  in  the  balance  ol 
power  in  Eurojje  and  Asia  is  not  palpable. 

What  Is  the  basis  for  this  gap? 

It  arises,  I  believe,  from  the  r.?.ture  of 
democracy — and.  particularly,  democracy  in 
the  Unltid  States.  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle 
stated  the  problem  vividly  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  ago.  In  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica, he  described  the  overwhelming  attrac- 
tions of  civil  life  for  Americans  "placed  .  .  . 
In  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  where  they  have, 
so  to  speak,  no  neighbors.  .  .  ."  He  believed 
"the  excessive  love  of  the  whole  community 
for  quiet"  would  lead  Americans  to  ignore 
military  problems  until  they  became  acute; 
and  then  they  would  turn  to  deal  with  them 
late  but  wholeheartedly. 

It  was  an  awareness  of  what  we  might  call 
Tocquevllle  behavior  by  Americans  between 
1916  and  1947  which  led  President  Truman 
to  face  up  to  Stalin's  threat  in  Europe  before 
It  became  a  purely  military  threat.  Our  Presi- 
dents have  understood  how  dangerous  the 
Tocquevllle  oscillation  might  be  in  a  nuclear, 
highly  Interdependent  world. 

And  they  have  understod  something  else 
Imposed  on  us  by  the  coming  rf  nuclear 
weapons.  They  have  been  conscious — in 
Korea  and  Southeast  A-sla,  but  also  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  Berlin  and  the  Cuba 
missile  crises — that  danger  lay  not  merely 
m  a  late  re«u;tlon  but  in  a  wholehearted 
turning  to  war,  engaging,  in  TocquevUle's 
phrase,   the   full   "passions"   of   the  people. 
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There  Is  no  rational  place  for  total  war  in 
a  nuclear  age. 

Contrary  to  older  American  Instinct,  we 
have  been  trying  to  deter  threats  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  a  fore- 
handed way  and,  when  challenged,  to  use 
limited  rather  than  total  force. 

This  has  been  difficult  for  Americans,  given 
our  history  and  our  national  operating  style. 

It  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  two 
other  strands  of  thought  and  feeling  at  work 
In  our  domestic  life: 

First,  a  feeimg  that  the  United  States  is. 
in  some  sense,  over-committed  or  dispropor- 
tionately committed  on  the  world  scene; 

Second,  an  opinion  among  some  that  the 
fate  of  Asia  does  not.  in  fact,  matter  all  that 
much  to  the  United  States. 

I  shall  say  something  about  each  of  these 
factors  in  turn. 

THE  QtTSTION  OF  OVERCOMMrTMENT 

rv.  First,  the  question  of  American  over- 
commitment. 

After  the  Cuba  missile  crisis  I  took  stock 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  State 
Department  of  the  forces  which  gathered 
strength  after  that  historic  event. 

One  fact  was  central:  the  fear  of  Moscow, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  was  considerably  reduced, 
once  the  technique  of  nuclear  blackmail  was 
faced  down  by  President  Kennedy  and,  parti- 
ally In  consequence,  the  Slno-Sovlet  split 
became  more  overt  and  intense 

In  every  pan  of  the  world  this  reduction  in 
tension  led  to  an  increased  desire  of  nations 
to  take  a  larger  hand  In  shaping  their  own 
destinies.  The  image  of  a  bipolar  world  was 
weakened  both  by  Khrushchev's  failure  In 
the  Caribbean  and  by  the  evident  disarray 
of  the  Communist  camp.  There  seemed  to  be 
more  opportunity  for  old-fashioned  na- 
tionalism and  the  nation  state. 

In  the  United  States,  there  developed  a 
feeling  that  the  Communist  threat  had  been 
reduced  and.  somehow,  the  world  ought  to 
be  manageable  with  less  American  effort, 
cost,  and  commitment. 

Analyzing  these  trends,  I  concluded  that 
the  problems  actually  confronted  demanded 
stronger  and  more  effective  regional  co-opera- 
tion, if  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  forge 
a  destiny  increasingly  independent  of  the 
major  powers.  If  rich  Etiropean  nations  of 
50  million  could  not  handle  their  problems 
■without  effective  regional  co-operation,  how 
could  nations  of  the  less  developed  regions 
do  so  on  a  nationalist  basis? 

As  for  the  United  States,  I  concluded  that 
the  heart  of  the  problem  was  not  excessive 
commitment,  but  a  sense  of  excessive  lone- 
liness m  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  world. 
Our  actual  outlays  for  security  purpoeee  were 
decUnlng  slightly  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1960's  as  a  proportion  of  GNP;  but  the  Amer- 
ican Image  was  one  of  our  carrying  an  un- 
fair share  of  the  task  of  maintaining  order 
and  progress  in  the  world  arena. 

I  cite  this  exercise,  which  was  set  out  for- 
mally In  a  paper  dated  AprU  1966,  because  It 
preceded  our  full  engagement  In  Vietnam.  It 
commended  Increased  American  support  for 
regionalism  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia — as  well  as  continued  support  for  re- 
gionalism In  Western  Etirope.  And  It  com- 
mended Increased  American  efforts  to  move 
towards  a  more  equal  sharing  of  the  security 
and  economic  btirdens  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Quite  independent  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's policy  planner.  President  Johnson 
had  to  come  to  similar  conclusions. 

In  one  of  the  least  noted,  but  most  impor- 
tant, foreign  policy  developments  of  recent 
years.  President  Johnson  moved  systemati- 
cally to  make  the  encouragement  of  region- 
alism (and  sub-regionaUsm)  central  to 
American  policy  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia;  and  to  base  our  global  arrange- 
ments In  monetary  affairs,  trade,  and  aid  on 
what  he  called  "partnership  and  fair  shares". 
President  Johnson  articulated  this  strat- 
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eev  fullv  in  a  speech  In  New  Orleans  on  Sep- 
teniber  'lO,  1968  Warning  against  isolation- 
ism   he  stated  this  alternative  doctrine: 

■We  have  always  hoped  and  believed  that 
as  our  iru-nds  and  allies  grew  in  strength, 
our  burden  would  grow  less  lonely.  We  have 
been  mcvins  over  the  last  few  years  toward 
a  long-term  positK.n  In  which  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  assume  its  respon^i- 
biUtv  m  enterprises  of  common  concern,  buc 
our 'partners  would  be  able  to  assume 
the  rs  1  bcheve  the  day  will  soon  come— 

which  we  have  been  building  toward  for  20 
vears— wneii  some  American  President  will 
be  able  to  sav  to  the  American  people  that 
the  United  States  Is  assuming  us  fair  share 
of  respond biUtv  for  promoiing  peace  and 
progress  m  the  world,  but  the  United  States 
is  aisumiiv^  no  more  or  no  less  than  its  f.iir 
share  "  , 

President  Nixons  foreign  policy  paper  o. 
February    18.    1970,  wi\s  in  much   the  same 

'''^Wh.it  IS  it.  then,  that  the  United  States 
13  trving  to  acccmpllsh? 

First  our  Presidents  have  recogmzed  that 
the  American  interest  in  avoiding  domlnauon 
of  Europe  or  Asia  (and.  indeed.  Laun  Amer- 
ica or  Africa  I  bv  a  potentially  hostile  power 
U  an  abidlne  interest  of  the  United  States. 
It  U  heightened,  not  diminished,  by  the  na- 
ture of  niodern  weapons  and  means  cf  com- 
miuncation 

Second,  thev  recognized  Uiat  this  negative 
interest  U  fullv  shiUed  by  the  smaller  nations 
of  these  regions.  In  fact,  this  convergence  be- 
tween our  interest  and  theirs  has  been  the 
underlvnng  suength  of  An:iencan  postwar  di- 
plomac'v.  The  nations  of  Europe  do  not  wish 
to  be  dominated  bv  Russia  or  Germany  or 
the  United  SUtes.  The  nations  of  AsU  do  not 
wish  to  bo  dominated  by  China  or  Japan  or 
Russia  or  the  United  States  The  nation^  of 
.\Xrtca  south  of  the  Sahara  wish  to  forge  their 
deetlny  without  the  military  presence  or  po- 
UUcal  dominance  of  any  major  external 
power.  The  wisest  leaders  of  Latin  America 
wish  not  only  to  keep  extraconf.nental  pow- 
ers out  of  security  affairs  in  this  Hemisphere, 
but  thev  wish  to  build  socleUes  and  a  re- 
gional structure  which  would  permit  them  to 
deal  with  the  colossus  of  the  North  from  a 
base  of  greater  strength  and  dignity.  That  is 
the  underUnng  poUUcal  objective  of  the 
movement  towards  Latin  American  economic 
integration.  The  United  States  has  been  able 
to  throw  Its  weight  behind  regionalism  In  all 
these  areas  because  our  Interest  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  dominate  them:  and  because 
the  stronger  the  regional  organizations — so 
long  as  thev  are  not  dominated  by  a  poten- 
tially hoeUl'e  power— the  more  likely  they  are 
to  resolve  their  own  problems  and  reduce  the 
level  of  American  commitment  and  concern. 

Third  the  Presidents  have  recognized  that 
the  pace  at  which  the  United  States  could 
safely  step  back  had  to  be  delicately  ad- 
justed to  the  rise  of  strength  and  cohesive- 
ness  in  the  regions  They  have  recognized  In 
Etirope,  for  example,  that  a  premature  and 
excessive  pull-out  of  American  forces  from 
NATO  could  lead  not  to  a  new  and  better- 
balanced  Atlantic  equilibrium  but  to  a  crisis 
as  dangerous  as — or  more  dangerous  than — 
the  BerUn  crises  of  1948-49  or  1961-62.  The 
exercise  called  "Vletnamizatlon"— If  I  under- 
stand it  correctly — Is  an  even  more  delicate 
exercise  in  shifting  the  balance  of  responsi- 
bilities In  Southeast  Asa  In  ways  that  would 
avoid  collapse  of  the  region,  chaos,  and  a 
larger  war. 

The  strategy  of  our  moving  back  in  degree 
as  the  strength  and  cohesiveness  of  others 
permit  them  to  take  a  larger  hand  In  shaping 
their  destinies — while  avoiding  a  collapse  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  regions  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  United  States — is  certainly  the 
most  subtle  and  difBcult  task  of  foreign  pol- 
icy ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Historically.  America  has  performed  best 
when  It  fiwed  a  palpable  and  acute  problem — 
widely  recognized  and  defined  In  common 
terms-  to  the  s«.iIutlon  of  which  it  could 
address  Its  full  energies,  talents,  and  re- 
sources. The  First  World  War.  once  we  were 
in  It.  was  a  problem  of  this  kind:  the  Great 
Depression  after  1933:  the  Second  World  War. 
after  Pearl  Harbor;  Stalin's  challenge  in 
western  and  southern  Europe,  from  1947; 
the  race  to  put  a  man  on  tlie  moon,  after 
Uie  Soviet  launching  of  the  first  Sputnik. 
These  slam-bang  alalrs  fitted  well  the  na- 
tional style. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  do  something  quite 
different  After  the  Second  World  War  we 
moved  into  vacuums  of  power  not  to  build 
an  empire  but  because  the  cost  of  not  mov- 
ing m  was  Judged,  case  by  case,  more  danger- 
ous than  the  reluctant  acceptance  of  addi- 
tional responsibility  In  a  war-weakened 
world  Now — a  quarter  century  later— we  are 
trving  to  manage  a  redistribution  of  respon- 
sibility in  which  we  will  do  le&s,  others  will 
do  more,  without  Inducing  major  crises  or 
chaos  on  the  world  scene.  We  are  trying 
safely  to  withdraw — In  degree — from  the  pre- 
jxjnderant  positions  we  filled. 

We  are  trying  to  exploit  constructively: 

Tlie  gathering  strength  of  others  on  the 
world  scene: 

Their  desire  increasingly  to  sha|>e  their 
own  destiny,  without  being  dominated  by 
any  major  power,  including  the  United 
States: 

And  the  fact  that  abiding  American  inter- 
ests are  satisfied  by  an  essentially  negative 
condition— Uiat  no  potentially  hostile  power 
hold  the  balance  of  power  In  Europe  or  Asia. 

This  is  the  complex  pattern  of  policy  which 
our  government  has  been  trying  to  pursue  In 
recent  vears  In  order  to  reconcile  abiding 
American  interests  and  the  widespread  sense 
in  America  that  we  were,  somehow,  over- 
committed  or  disproportionately  committed 
in  the  first  postwar  generation 

AND  THE  DOMESTIC   SCENX 

V.  The  pursuit  of  this  policy  Is  obviously 
complicated  by  many  forces  in  our  domestic 
life:  an  economy  subject  both  to  rising  un- 
emplovn-.ent  and  rising  prices  which  is  not 
developing  enough  real  resources  for  public 
purposes  from  the  tax  b«se:  an  infirm  bal- 
.ince  of  payments  position:  acute  racial  ten- 
sion: massive  tasks  of  urban  rehabilitation: 
an  ardent  margin  of  the  affluent  young,  af- 
fronted bv  the  ugliness  of  war.  racial  in- 
equity, and  other  gaps  between  American 
ivsplration  .uid  performance,  who  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  quick  route  to  the 
humane  and  decent  life  they  seek  lies  in 
confrontation,  violence,  and  destruction. 

I  cannot,  evidently,  deal  with  all  these 
features  of  the  domestic  scene  here:  the  re- 
actions they  have  set  up  In  our  poUtical  life; 
and  their  playback  effects  on  our  ability  to 
conduct  the  mature  and  subtle  foreign  policy 
which  our  interefts  require  and  to  which  we 
have  been  committed. 

But  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  one  view 
to  which  some  Americans  have  come.  In  part 
driven  bv  these  domestic  pres.«ures:  the  view 
that  the"  United  States  can  safely  abandon 
Its  interest  in  and  commitments  to  Asia  and 
let  the  forces  at  work  there  find  their  way  to 
chaos  or  equilibrium,  war  or  peace— with- 
out American  participation. 

Let  me  quote  the  words  of  John  Gardner, 
whom  I  regard  as  a  good  friend,  as  well  as  an 
old  and  respected  colleague.  Anguished  by 
the  intensity  of  our  domestic  debate  and  the 
urgency  of  our  unsolved  domestic  problems, 
he  counsels  abandonment  of  our  role  in  Viet- 
nam and  of  our  peacekeeping  commitments 
in  Asia.  I  quote  him  as  an  eloquent  and 
sensitive  representative  of  a  good  many 
Americans  whose  views  on  Vietnam  and  Asia 
have  changed.  Here  is  a  passage  from  an 
interview  with  Gardner  published  in  the 
Chnatian  Science  Monitor  of  June  8.  1970. 
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Q:  "What  should  the  President  do  about 
Vietnam?" 

A:  "I  think  that  if  the  President  would  set 
a  date,  a  terminal  date  .  .  ." 

Q:  "You're  speaking  about  getting  troops 
entirely  out?" 

A:  "That  Is  right.  It  would  be  extremely 
helpful,  I  think.  If  he  would  finally  relin- 
quish the  notion  that  the  words  'winning'  or 
'losing'  have  any  relevance  whatever  any 
more  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  The  whole 
relevance  of  those  two  words  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  now. 

"If  he  would  relinquish  what  appears  to 
have  been  his  conception  In  his  last  press 
conference  that  we  might  conceivably  l>e  the 
peacekeeper  in  the  Asian  world.  I  think  we 
could  move  expeditiously  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  I  think  it  would  produce  very  con- 
siderable change  In  our  national  mood. 

"Then  I  think  moving  vigorously  on  do- 
mestic priorities  would  be  the  next  order  of 
business.  And  the  nation  is  ready  for  It.  Peo- 
ple are  hungry  for  it.  Americans  are  not  peo- 
ple who  want  to  turn  their  backs  on  their 
problems." 

Elsewhere  In  this  Interview  Gardner  says: 
"Nothing  that  we  could  pKDSsibly  be  accom- 
plishing in  Southeast  Asia  could  balance  or 
compensate  for  what  the  war  is  doing  to  this 
country." 

This  Is  a  solemn  proposition.  It  ought  to 
be  discussed  dispassionately,  with  care,  since 
we  all  recognize  the  burdens  thrown  upon 
our  national  life  by  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  profXJSitlon  Is  that  the  United  States 
should  promptly  withdraw  Its  forces  and 
commitment  from  Vietnam  whatever  the 
consequences  may  be  In  Asia  and  on  the 
world  scene. 

Contrary  to  every  conceivable  political  and 
personal  interest,  three  American  Presidents 
decided  that  the  forces  set  in  motion  by  such 
a  decision  risked  a  larger  war  In  Asia  and 
dangerous  instability  In  other  regions  of  the 
world.  I  believe  no  citizen  taking  a  contrary 
view  can,  in  good  conscience.  Ignore  the  lines 
of  argument  that  led  our  Presidents  to  this 
conclusion:  for  the  risk  of  a  larger  war— 
quite  possibly  a  nuclear  war — should  weigh 
heavily  In  the  scales  in  assessing  how  much 
of  a  burden  we  can  afford  to  bear  at  home. 

REL.\TION      OF     ASIA      TO      U.S.      AND      WORLD 
STABILfTY 

I  would  not  pretend  to  reconstruct  fully 
the  lines  of"-argument  which  led  the  Presi- 
dents to  this  painful  Judgment;  although  in 
two  cases  I  have  some  knowledge  of  their 
thoughts.  But  I  would  offer  my  own  brief 
summary  of  at  least  some  of  the  possible  or 
probable  costs  of  unconditional  Immediate 
withdrawal  from  commitment  In  Vietnam 
and  Asia. 

First,  the  withdrawal  of  American  com- 
mitment from  Southeast  Asia  would  change 
the  terms  of  the  debate  going  forward  with- 
in mainland  China.  Powerful  forces  are  at 
work  there  to  move  post-Mao-Chlna  towards 
a  long  delayed  concentration  of  Its  energies 
and  talents  on  the  modernization  of  its  life. 
American  withdrawal  would.  In  my  view.  In- 
evitably lead  Peking  to  exploit  Its  new  op- 
f)ortunities  to  the  south.  No  one  can  pre- 
dict the  precise  form  In  which  a  nuclear 
China,  with  huge  ground  forces,  would  ex- 
ercise its  power  In  the  vacuum  we  would 
create.  But  I  can  not  believe  that  Peking 
would  remain  passive.  Indeed.  It  Is  not 
passive  now:  in  Its  Influence  on  Hanoi:  Its 
road-bulldlng  In  Laos;  and  its  actions  else- 
where. 

Second,  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  cer- 
tainly as  far  aa  Singapore — quite  possibly 
as  far  as  Indonesia — would  lose  their  inde- 
pendence or  be  thrown  into  a  protracted 
military  or  quasi-military  struggle  which 
would  disorient  for  some  of  them  exceed- 
ingly promising  paths  of  economic,  social, 
and  political  progress. 
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Third.  Burma,  In  particular,  would  either 
fall  under  Communist  domination  or  Ijecome 
the  scene  of  an  Indian-Chinese  suuggle:  for 
Burma— not  Tibet — is  the  point  of  critical 
strategic  danger  for  the  Indian  sub-conti- 
nent, a  point  consistently  made  to  me  in 
private,  with  equal  lucidity,  by  high  and 
responsible  officials  of  India  and  Pakistan 
Fourth,  almost  certainly  Japan  and  India 
would  quickly  acquire  nuclear  weapons:  and, 
quite  possibfy.  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
would  die  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  well.  It 
is.  perhaps,  not  generally  understood  that 
the  willingness  of  many  nations  to  forego 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  is  based 
on  a  carefully  balanced  calculation  that  ties 
to  the  United  States — exphclt  or  implicit — 
provide  marginally  greater  security  and  less 
risk  than  going  It  alone  on  the  basis  of 
national  nuclear  capabilities.  The  policy 
Gardner  proposes  would  shift  that  marginal 
calculation.  An  .America  that  walked  away 
from  a  treaty  commitment  because  It  could 
not  deal  with  its  domestic  problems— after 
bringing  into  the  field  a  half-million  of  its 
armed  forces  and  encouraging  a  small  ally 
to  fight  desperately  for  Its  Independence — 
might  well  not  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  ally 
on  such  a  mortal  Isstie  in  Asia — or  else- 
where. 

P.ir.igraph  1  of  Article  X  of  the  non-pro- 
liferation tre.ity  states:  "Each  Party  shall 
m  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  If  it 
decides  that  extr.'.dcrdlnary  events,  related 
to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty,  have 
Jeopardized  the  supreme  Interests  of  Its 
country." 

I  believe  an  American  withdrawal  from  a 
treaty  commitment  In  a  critical  part  of  the 
world  on  the  ground  that  Its  domestic  prob- 
lems did  not  permit  It  to  continue  to  honor 
that  treaty  could  well  be  Judged  an  extraor- 
dinary event  related  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  jeopard- 
izing the  supreme  Interests  of  nations  which 
now  depend  upon  us.  We  should  be  quite 
clear  that,  whatever  public  postures  they 
may  strike  on  one  Issue  or  another,  India 
and  Japan — as  well  as  many  others — count 
on  our  nuclear  deterrent  and  the  will — as 
well  as  the  hardware — that  give  It  meaning. 
Fifth.  I  would  put  a  question  which  every 
American  must  answer  for  himself,  out  of 
his  knowledge  of  our  country.  Its  history, 
and  Its  character:  at  home  would  the  United 
States  observe  these  consequences  of  Its  de- 
cision passively?  Would  it  turn  with  energy 
and  pride  and  unity  to  clean  the  air  and 
the  w:iter.  deal  with  ghettos  and  racial  In- 
equity as  It  read  of  Hue-like  slaughter  In 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere:  of  an  Asia  thrown 
into  chaos  or  worse;  of  a  world  seized  of  a 
proliferating  nuclear  arms  race? 

And  what  of  the  effects  of  all  this  in 
Moscow  and  Cairo? 

I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  we  would  remain 
unified  and  passive.  I  agree  with  Gardner 
that  "Americans  are  not  people  who  want 
to  turn  their  backs  on  their  problems". 

We  might  repeat  what  I  have  called  the 
Tocquevllle  oscillation,  in  a  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous way.  but  I  do  not  believe  we  Ameri- 
cans, in  tlie  end.  will  turn  our  backs  on  Asia 
and  on  the  world. 
For  what  Is  Asia? 

Asia  Is  the  place  where  about  ec"--  of 
humanity  now  lives  and  will  continue  to 
live.  In  the  year  2000.  which  Is  not  so  far 
away.  Asia's  fxipulatlon  will  be  about  ten 
times  that  of  the  United  States — say.  3.7 
billion  souls. 

There  are  some.  I  know,  who  regard  Asia 
as  primitive.  In  no  way  to  be  compared  to 
Europe  in  pwtentlal  importance  to  the 
United  States.  But  as  anyone  who  has  re- 
cently been  to  Asia  knows,  it  is  a  region 
on  the  march.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
extraordinary    growth    of    Japan,    now    the 
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third  industrial  power  in  the  world  and 
closing  fast  on  a  sluggish  Soviet  Union.  But 
In  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  Thailand  and 
Malaysia  and  Singapore,  and  In  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  Iran  as  well,  the  modernization 
of  these  old  societies  is  moving  forward 
swiftly.  And  Indonesia,  too.  Is  coming  out 
of  the  chaos  In  which  Sukarno  left  It. 

Mainland  China  has  been  virtually  stalled 
for  a  decade,  set  back  first  by  the  failure 
of  the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  then  by  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  But  sometime  In  the 
years  ahead  the  great  natural  gifts  of  the 
Chinese  on  the  mainland  will  come  to  be 
focused  on  the  modernization  of  that  soci- 
ety In   more  or  less  rational   ways. 

Round  about  the  year  2000,  then,  we  shall 
face  across  the  Pacific  almost  4  billion  peo- 
ple who.  by  that  time,  will  have  acquired 
the  capacity  to  use  most  of  then  existing 
technology  They  will  have  reached — or  be 
close  to  reaching — the  stage  of  growth  I  have 
described  as  technological  maturity. 

In  Income  per  capita  they  will  not  be  rich: 
they  will  average,  perhaps,  only  about  $350 
per  capita,  the  average  brought  down  by  the 
low  starting  point  and  heavy  weight  of  the 
Indian  sub-continent  and  mainland  China. 
But  they  will  be  a  formidable  center  of 
power,  a  major  factor  In  the  kind  of  life 
Americans — that  is  to  say.  our  children  and 
grandchildren— will  then  lead 

raght  now.  I  believe,  the  kind  of  Asia  that 
will  exist  in  the  year  2000  Is  being  deter- 
mined. 

It  is  being  determined  by  the  outcome  of 
the  debate  on  the  mainland  concerning  post- 
Mao  Chinese  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

It  is  being  determined  by  the  Japanese  and 
Indian  decisions  on  the  non-proliferation 
treaty. 

It  is  being  determined,  above  all.  by  the 
growing  sense  of  regional  co-operation  that 
has  emerged  since  the  United  States  honored 
Its  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  in  1965. 
at  a  time  of  mortal  danger  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

Each  of  these  factors  will  be  drastically 
affected  by  the  way  we  conduct  ourselves 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

If  we  patiently,  painfully  see  it  through 
to  an  honorable  and  stable  peace  in  South- 
east Asia,  there  Is  a  decent  hope  that  the 
Asia  that  emerges  will  not  be  dominated  by 
any  sinele  power.  It  could  be  an  Asia  In 
which  the  Inherent  weight  of  mainland 
China  Is  balanced  by  the  co-operative  efforts 
of  those  living  in  the  great  and  vital  arc 
from  Seoul  and  Tokyo  to  Karachi  and  Tehe- 
ran—an Asia  not  hostile  to  China  but  offer- 
ing to  it  no  temptation  to  expand — an  Asia 
to  whose  multilateral  efforts  Japan  could 
make  an  enormous  contribution — an  Asia 
where  nuclear  proliferation  did  not  happen, 
where  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States 
remained  good,  but  whose  inherent  strength 
and  co-operation  permitted  us  to  fall  back 
to  a  role  of  even-handed  partnership  across 
the  Pacific.  That  outcome  is  not  assured; 
but  it  Is  a  decent  hope,  because  It  is  rooted 
In  a  political  reality:  the  political  reality 
that  most  Asians  share  with  the  United 
States  an  abiding  interest  that  the  region 
not  be  dominated  by    a  single  power. 

If  we  do  not  see  it  through  to  an  honor- 
able and  stable  peace  In  Southeast  Asia,  we 
could  confront  a  very  different  and  dan- 
gerous constellation  of  power  across  the 
Pacific  which  would  alter  the  whole  setting 
of  American  society  and  Its  Inner  life  and 
pose  dangers  greater  than  those  that  came 
upon  us  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  disagree,  therefore,  with  John  Gardner's 
dictum  that:  "Nothing  that  we  could  pos- 
sibly be  accomplishing  In  Southeast  Asia 
couid  balance  or  compensate  for  what  the 
war  is  doing  to  this  country."  The  fate  of  Asia 
and  America's  long  run  relation  to  Asia  Is  at 
stake:  and  this  is  a  very  great  matter  indeed. 
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A  DUAL  crisis:  A  NEW  CHALLENGE  TO  DEMOCRACT 

VI.  Neither  as  a  former  public  servant  nor 
as  a  teacher  nor  as  a  social  scientist  nor  as 
a  man  am  I  Insensitive  to  the  costs  of  our 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  war 
in  which  we  are  still  engaged. 

Clearly,  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  student  unrest  in  the 
United  States:  but  I  do  not  believe  the  war 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction  of  the  young:  for  stu- 
dent unrest  is  a  global  phenomenon  In  the 
developed  world. 

Clearly,  the  war  has  diverted  substantial 
resources  from  private  and  public  purposes; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  slackening  in  allocations  to  the 
cities  or  education  or  for  the  present  state 
of  racial  tension.  The  net  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam — what  we  would  actually  save 
by  abandoning  the  effort — is  less  than  2'~r 
of  GNP.  The  figure  Is  declining,  not  rising. 
At  a  normal  4%  growth  rate  it  Is  less  than 
half  the  annual  Increment  In  GNP  we  should 
have  available  to  allocate  to  new  private  or 
public  purposes.  I  regret  every  nickel  of  it, 
as  I  regret,  even  more,  every  casualty  of  the 
war.  But  with  a  GNP  approaching  a  trillion 
dollars,  we  obviously  command  the  resources 
in  the  United  States  to  do  far  more  in  the 
public  sector  if  we  manage  the  economy  well 
and  generate  the  political  will  to  allocate 
those  resources  wisely.  And  while  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  not  Irrelevant  to  the  problem 
of  bringing  the  Negro  to  full  citizenship 
In  our  land.  I  do  not  believe  for  one  mo- 
ment that  It  Is  a  critical  verlable. 

The  coming  of  stable  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia  would  surely  ease  some  of  the  strains 
in  our  domestic  life:  but  our  domestic  prob- 
lems have  different  and  deeper  roots  and 
must  be  dealt  with  essentially  In  their  own 
terms. 

In  considering  our  domestic  life  In  rela- 
tion to  our  foreign  p)ollcy.  I  would  make 
one  further  related  point.  Historically,  In 
this  century  we  have  had  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  crises  in  sequence.  Wilson  had 
time  to  launch  his  New  Freedom  program 
before  confronting  the  realities  of  the  First 
World  War.  For  good  or  HI — and  probably 
for  111 — Franklin  Roosevelt  could  launch  his 
New  Deal  program  in  an  America  locked 
Into  Isolationism:  and  that  program  had  run 
Its  course  well  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War.  President  Truman  could 
face  the  Cold  War  crises  of  1945-52  from  a 
base  which  did  not  generate  acute  pressures 
for  domestic  innovation:  he  was.  in  fact, 
well  out  in  front  of  his  Congressional  sup- 
port in  proposing  domestic  legislation. 

But  since  1963 — say.  from  the  Civil  Rights 
march  on  Washington  of  August  and  the  as- 
sassination of  Diem  in  November — our  po- 
htlcal  life  has  been  strained  by  simultane- 
ous crises  of  an  acute  kind,  at  home  and 
abroad  I  can  easily  understand  the  In- 
stinct of  Gardner  ar.d  others  somehow  to 
get  "abroad"  off  our  necks  so  we  can  turn 
wholeheartedly  to  affairs  at  home.  I  believe 
history  will  record  that  President  Johnson 
faced  and.  now.  President  Nixon  faces,  chal- 
lenges of  unique  severity  because  of  this 
convergence  of  domestic  and  foreign  crises. 
But  history  is  rutliless  with  those  who 
build  their  policies  on  illusion.  And  I  believe 
it  is  an  illusion  to  hold  that  America,  at 
this  time  In  history,  can  safely  walk  away 
from  Its  commitments  and  interests  In 
Asia — or  In  Europe  or  the  Middle  East.  I 
see  no  other  viable  course — in  an  age  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  modern  communications, 
where  the  global  community  Is  being  pulled 
closer  together  every  day — than  to  play  a  re- 
sponsible role  on  the  world  scene — to  move 
patiently  and  cautiously  towards  a  world  of 
partnership  and  fair  shares — while  continu- 
ing to  grapple  at  home  with  the  long  agenda 
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of  unfinished  business  in  this  rich,  but  trou- 
bled, society  of  ours.  .     v,  ,^ 

For  I  believe  It  equally  an  Uluslon  to  hold 
that  we  can  be  caUoua  about  the  cities  and 
the  race  problem  oi  that  we  can  for  long 
safely  Uve  with  a  mixture  of  economic  stag- 
nation and  inflation. 

Yes  our  problems  are  multiple  and  com- 
Dlex  Yes  they  wUl  not  yield  to  a  conven- 
tional American  short-term  burst  of  energy 
and  enterprise:  they  require  extraordinary 
perception,  maturity,  and  balance.  But  this 
practiced  democracy  of  ours-approachlng 
Its  second  century  of  continuous  life  under 
the  Constitution— commanding  a  unique 
concentration  of  material  and  human  re- 
sources, ought  to  be  able  to  meet  these  chal- 

^^T^hl' outcome  U  not  certain.  It  wlU  require 
the  best  that  Is  In  us.  We  must  set  aside  the 
notion  that  soft  options  are  available  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  reach  out  to  understand 
each  other;  where  we  are;  what  makes  up  our 
common  agenda;   and.  then,  act  on  it  to- 

^"a  d'ecade  ago.  the  challenge  was  put  very 
well  in  these  terms: 

••Can  Americans  achieve  enough  agreement 
on  their  alms  to  act  In  concert?  The  answer 
is  unequivocally  yes.  ... 

"We  want  peace  with  justice.  We  want  a 
world  that  doesn't  live  under  the  fear  of  the 
bomb  A  world  that  acknowledges  the  rule  of 
law  a  world  In  which  no  nation  can  play 
bully  and  no  nation  need  live  In  fear.  How 
many  Americans  would  disagree  with  that 
punise?  Is  it  easy?  Have  we  achieved  it? 
Read  your  morning  paper. 

^•e  want  freedom.  We  don't  think  man 
was  born  to  have  someone  else's  foot  on 
his  neck— or  someone  elses  hand  over  his 
mouth  We  want  freedom  at  home  and  we 
want  a  world  In  which  freedom  U  possible 
Who  would  disagree  with  that  as  a  national 
aim?  Who  would  call  It  easy?  Who  would 
say  we've  achieved  It? 

-We  believe  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual  and  It  Is  our  unshakeable 
purpose   to  protect  and   preserve   that  dlg- 

•We  believe  that  every  person  should  be 
enabled  to  achieve  the  best  that  Is  in  him. 
and  we  are  the  declared  enemies  of  aU  con- 
ditions, such  as  disease,  ignorance  or  pov- 
erty, which  stunt  the  Individual  and  pre- 
vent such  fulfillment. 

•We  believe   In   equality   before  the  law, 
equal  political  suffrage  and— dearest  of  all 
to  Americans— equality  of  opportunity.  .  .  . 
"To  the  extent  that  we  have  made  prog- 
ress   on    these    matters,    we   have    done    so 
through  fierce  and  faithful  effort.  Courage- 
ous men  and  women  have  spent  lifetimes  of 
effort   endurance  and  frustration  In  pursuit 
of  these  alms.  Others  have  fought  and  died 
for  them  And  the  same  measure  of  devotion 
U  required  today.  The  fact  that  millions  of 
men  and  women  have  died  violent  deaths 
defending  the  Ideal  of  Individual  freedom 
does  not  insure  the  survival  of  that  Ideal  If 
we  cease  paying  our  tithes  of  devotion.  Un- 
like the  great  pyramids,  the  monuments  of 
the   spirit   will   not   stand   untended.  They 
must  be  nourished  In  each  generation  by  the 
allegiance    of    believing    men    and    women. 
Every  free  man.  In  his  work  and  In  his  fam- 
ily life.  In  his  public  behavior  and  in  the 
secret  places  of  his  heart,  should  see  him- 
self as  a  builder  and  malntalner  of  the  values 
of    his    society.    Individual    Americans — bus 
drivers    and    editors,    grocers    and    senators, 
beauty  operators  and  ballplayers— can  con- 
tribute to  the  greatneee  and  strength  of  a 
free  society,  or  they  can  help  It  to  die." 

These  words  were  written  by  John  Gardner 
In  his  essay  called  Excellence,  published  In 
IBfll.  I  do  not  quote  them  now  to  score  off 
an  old  and  respected  friend.  Gardner  and 
others  have  painfully  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  both  seek  a  society  of  quality 
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and  excellence  at  home  and  support  our 
search  for  a  decent  and  stable  peace  In  Asia. 
In  all  conscience,  the  decade  since  his  words 
were  written  has  been  a  bruising,  difficult, 
dangerous  but.  I  would  also  say,  a  creative 
period  in  the  life  of  America  and  the  world 
community.  Looking  at  what  we  have  ex- 
perienced, and  having  lived  through  It — 
knowing  a  little  Its  lacerations— I  can  un- 
derstand why  some  would  draw  back  to  a 
more  limited  vision  of  our  agenda. 

But  I  do  not.  I  believe  withdrawal  to  a 
search  for  the  good  life  at  home  in  a  world 
of  war  and  chaos  and  deepening  danger  Is 
an  illusion.  And  neither  we— nor  humanity 
at  large— can  afford  another  TocquevUle  os- 
cillation. There  Is  ao  other  rational  way  for 
America  than  to  go  forward  on  both  fronts, 
increasingly  sharing  the  burdens  abroad 
with  those  capable  and  willing  to  play  their 
part. 

Despite  the  debate  that  swirls  around  us. 
I  believe  deep  within  our  nation  is  the  un- 
derstanding, the  strength  and  the  will  to  do 
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IMPORT  QUOTAS  .A.ND  PRICES— 
A  REVIEW 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    BOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1970 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  statement  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Strack- 
bein  entitled  "Import  Quotas  and 
Prices— A  Review."  Mr.  Strackbein,  pres- 
ident of  the  Nationwide  Committee  on 
Import-Export  Policy,  presents  a  reveal- 
ing answer  to  the  age-old  myth  that  im- 
port quotas  can  always  be  related  to  a 
price  increase  to  the  consumer. 

What  Mr.  Strackbein  has  to  say  has 
much  relevance  to  all  of  us  as  we  begin 
serious  consideration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  new  quota  controls  to  protect  our 
domestic  producers. 
The  statement  follows: 

Import    Quotas    and    Prices— A    Review 
(By  O    R    Str.ickbeln.  president,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
July  6.  1970) 

A  constant  patter  of  comment  tells  us 
that  import  quotas  will  raise  domestic  prices 
of  the  products  that  are  the  subject  of  such 
quotas. 

It  should  be  possible  to  test  the  soundness 
of  this  unsubstantiated  theory*.  To  do  so  we 
should  trace  the  wholesale  price  trends  of 
products  that  are  "protected"  by  import  quo- 
tas compared  with  the  price  trend  in  general 
and  the  price  on  particular  products  that 
are  not  so  "protected." 

prmoLrtJM 
A  favorite  whipping  Iwy   Is  oil.  or  petro- 
leum. An  import  quota  was  established  In 
1958.  first  on  a  voluntary  basis,  foUowed  by 
a  mandatory  quota,  effective  March  1959. 

The  wholesale  price  of  refined  petroleum 
products  expressed  In  an  Index  form,  where 
1957-59  equals  100  had  risen  to  only  100.3  in 
1968  and  1018  In  1969.  A  very  recent  rise 
carried  the  level  to  104.3  in  May  1970. 

This  compared  with  an  Index  for  all  com- 
modities, where  1957-69  again  is  100,  of  108.8 
in  1968.  113.0  In  1969  and  116.8  for  May  1970. 
"All  commodities."  of  course,  Include  those 
on  which  we  have  import  quotas.  Therefore  it 
will  be  desirable  to  compare  the  refined  pe- 
troleum price  level  with  that  of  other  prod- 
ucts that  are  not  subject  to  an  Import  quota. 


If  we  select  another  fuel,  namely,  coal, 
which  has  no  import  quota  and  should  there- 
fore iiot  be  free  to  move  upward  In  price  be- 
cause It  is  not  ••protected,"  we  find  a  sharp 
contrast.  The  wholesale  price  Index  had 
reached  107.1  in  1968,  rose  to  116.2  in  1969 
and  zoomed  to  146.9  in  May  1970. 

Surely  if  there  were  an  Import  quoU  on 
coal,  the  quota  would  be  blamed  for  this  run- 
away price.  Obviously  other  factors  were  at 

work.  ^       .,.  ,      , 

We  find,  in  other  words,  that  the  wholesale 
price  of  refined  petroleum  Increased  dis- 
tinctly less  than  wholesale  prices  of  all  com- 
modlUes  and  very  much  less  than  the  price 
of  Its  competing  energy  fuel,  namely,  coal. 
(For  confirmation,  see  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
June  1970,  p.  3-8.) 

COTTON    TEXTILES 

Another  product  that  Is  the  subject  of  an 
Import  quota  or  Its  equivalent  Is  cotton 
textiles.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  Ja- 
pan alone,  effective  January  1,  1957,  whereby 
that  country  restricted  Its  cotton  textile  ex- 
parts  to  this  countrv.  This  arrangement  was 
superseded  October  1,  1961  with  the  so-called 
Long-Term  Arrangement  negotiated  under 
GATT.  This  arrangement  covered  some  30 
countries  and  about  90%  of  our  total  cotton 
textile  Imports. 

The  wholesale  price  of  cotton  products 
(1957-59  equaling  100)  was  105.2  In  1968.  In 

1969  It  remained  at  105.2  and  in  May  1970 
stood  at  105.8. 

Once  more  we  encounter  a  very  moderate 
price  rise  compared  with  the  general  com- 
modity wholesale  price-level,  which,  as  we 
saw.  had  risen  to  116.8  in  May  1970.  (Ref- 
erence: same.  p.  S-9.) 

Wool  products,  which  are  not  under  quota 
restrictions,  had  an  Index  level  of  103.7  In 
1968.  compared  vrtth  105.2  for  cotton  products 
or  only  1.5  below  cotton  producte.  The  index 
rose  to  104.6  In  1969  but  fell  to  103.8  by  May 
1970.  It  thus  stood  only  0.1  higher  In  May 

1970  than  In  1968.  In  the  case  of  cotton  prod- 
ucts the  increase  from  1968  to  May  1970  was 
only  0.6.  Thus  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  the  wholesale  price  movement  m 
cotton  and  woolen  products.  Yet  the  one 
was  under  an  import  quoU  or  its  equivalent 
while  the  other  was  not. 

In  the  case  of  man-made  fiber  textile 
products  there  was  a  decline  in  wholesale 
prices  since  1957-59.  accounted  for  by  In- 
creased productivity.  The  index  stood  at  90.8 
in    1968   and   moved   lower   to   89.5    In   May 

The  downward  trend  of  man-made  fiber 
textile  products  h&s  been  of  longstanding. 
Measured  on  the  1947-69  base,  as  compared 
with  the  1957-69  base  as  used  here,  the 
wholesale  price  in  1959  had  already  declined 
to  81.1.  This  was  before  imports  reached  a 
significant  volume.  Thus  the  further  price 
decline  on  the  1957-69  base  to  89.5  In  1970 
merely  represented  a  continuation  of  the 
cost  reduction  process  that  had  already 
dropped  prices  in  the  decade  of  1949-59  by 
nearly  20%.  (Survey  of  Current  Business, 
October  1961.  p.  S-8.) 

There  Is  nothing  In  this  record  to  show 
that  the  price  of  cotton  textile  rose  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Import  limitation.  In  any  event 
the  price  Increase  through  May  1970  was 
comparatively  modeet,  lagging  distinctly  be- 
hind the  general  commodity  wholesale  price 
Index. 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the 
United  States-Japan  Trade  Council  It  is  as- 
serted (p.  10)  that  "Textile  Quotas  Would 
Have  Slight  Benefit  but  Very  High  Cost." 

'•In  sum,"  It  says,  "proposed  textile  quotas 
would  bo  enormously  costly  to  the  United 
States. 

"Quotas  would  accelerate  inflation,  raising 
clothing  prices  to  oonsumers. 

"They  would  boomerang  against  U.S.  export 
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sales  and  harm  the  economies  of  port  cities." 
etc. 

Against  this  cry  of  alarm,  the  wholesale 
price  trend  of  cotton  textiles  of  the  past  ten 
years  while  these  products  have  been  under 
import  limitation,  stands  as  a  complete  re- 
buttal. 

sircAR 

■yet  another  product  that  Is  under  Import 
quota  control  is  sugar.  This  quota  has  been 
In  effect  antedating  World  War  n. 

In  1955  the  retail  price  of  sugar  was  10.4c 
per  lb.  Ten  years  later  (1965)  the  price  was 
11.8c.  In  1968  the  price  was  12.5c.  In  1969  it 
was  12.7c  and  In  April  1970  it  was  13.4c.  In 
15  years  the  retail  price  increa.sed  only  28.8 '"c . 
(Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.,  1969.  Table 
512,  p.  350;  and  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
June  1970,  p.  S-29.)  Compare  this  increase  in 
retail  sugar  prices  since  1955  with  the  all- 
consumer  price  Increase  of  34. e*!-  on  the 
1957-59  base,  a  period  during  which  all  food 
prices  rose  32.47c — also  a  period  during  which 
public  transportation  cost  rose  66.6''i.  medi- 
cal care  63.6'"c.  Keeping  In  mind  that  1955, 
the  base  of  our  retail  sugar  price,  antedated 
the  index  base  of  1957-59  by  several  years,  it 
is  clear  that  the  consumer  paid  distinctly  less 
for  sugar  In  terms  of  price  Increase  than  he 
paid  for  consumer  goods  In  general,  or  for 
food  in  general,  and  much  less  than  for 
transportation  and  medical  care  which  were 
not  pinched  In  point  of  supply  by  an  Import 
quota. 

It  follows  that  the  sugar  quota  also  can- 
not   be    used    to    demonstrate    that    Import 
quotas  raise  prices  unreasonably,  or  even  as 
much  as  the  rise  in  other  prices. 
wheat 

Wheat  Is  under  a  severe  import  restriction 
that  permits  less  than  I'^c  of  domestic  pro- 
duction to  be  Imported,  in  pursuance  of  a 
limitation  Imposed  under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  In  1941. 

The  price  of  wheat  (hard  winter.  No.  2. 
Kansas  City)  has  fallen  quite  sharply  In 
recent  years.  The  price  per  bushel  was  $2.22 
In  1950.  In  1955  the  price  was  $2.25.  By  1960 
the  price  had  dropped  to  82.00.  In  1968  It 
had  sunk  to  $1.46  per  bushel,  and  In  May 
1970  It  was  $1.53. 

Com  is  not  the  subject  of  an  Import 
quota.  The  1950  price  (yellow.  No.  2,  Chi- 
cago) was  $1.50  per  bushel.  In  1955  the 
price  was  down  to  $1.41.  The  decline,  as  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  continued.  In  1960  It  stood 
at  $1.15:  in  1968  it  was  $1.14  and  in  May  1970 
It  was  $1.30  (yellow.  No.  3,  Chicago.  The  dif- 
ference from  No.  2  is  very  slight,  as  note, 
that  in  1968  the  price  of  No.  2  in  Chicago 
was  $1.14  while  that  of  No.  3  was  $1.11).  (See 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.,  1969,  Table 
504,  p.  343:  and  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, June  1970,  p.  S-27.) 

Comparing  the  price  trend  In  wh«at  with 
that  In  com  we  flnd  that  from  1950  to  May 
1970  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  31%  while 
that  of  corn  dropped  only  13%.  Yet  it  was 
wheat  and  not  corn  that  was  "protected"  by 
an  import  quota.  The  wheat  price  dropped 
over  twice  as  much  In  the  20  years  as  the 
price  of  com. 

Since  1960  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  from 
$2.00  per  bushel  to  $1.63  In  May  1970,  a 
decline  of  23%.  The  price  of  corn,  by  con- 
trast, rose  from  $1.15  per  btishel  in  1960 
to  $1.30  in  May  1970.  This  was  an  increase  of 
13%.  Thus  while  the  price  of  the  "pro- 
tected" wheat  dropped  23%,  that  of  com 
which  was  not  under  an  import  quota,  rose 
18%. 

In  comparison  with  other  commoditlee  the 
price  of  both  wheat  and  com  has  dropped 
while  the  other  prices  rose  rather  sharply, 
especially  In  recent  years. 

«AW  cotton 
The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  also  declined. 
"Hie  decline  was  greater  than  that  of  wheat 
and  corn,  dropping  from  some  36<'  per  lb. 
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to  some  22  <  or  by  more  than  38%.  Yet  raw 
cotton  Imports  are  limited  under  Sec.  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  a 
quantity  less  than  5%  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. (Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S..  1969, 
Table  505.  p.  344.)  (There  Is  some  difficulty 
m  reconciling  the  Statistical  Abstract  prices 
with  those  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, but  the  discrepancy  Is  not  sufficient  to 
destroy    the    value    of    the    comparisons.) 

DAIRY    PaODUCTS 

With  a  base  of  1957-59  equaling  100,  the 
wholesale  price  Index  of  dairy  products  stood 
at  94.0  in  1955,  at  105.0  In  1960.  In  recent 
years  the  price  rose  to  118.5  In  1966.  to  127.7 
In  1968  and  on  to  135.4  In  May  1970.  This 
was  an  Increase  of  29%  since  1960,  and  com- 
pares with  an  lncre.xse  since  1960  of  18.6%  In 
wholesale  price  of  •'Farm  Products,  Foods 
and  Feeds,"  which,  of  course,  includes  grains, 
on  which  the  price,  as  we  have  seen,  dropped 
considerably. 

Dairy  products  enjoy  an  Import  limitation 
under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  and  the  price  Increase  has  out- 
paced that  of  other  farm  products,  a£  men- 
tioned, but  did  not  outpace  wholesale  prices 
of  many  other  products.  Dairying  has  de- 
clined quite  sharply  per  capita.  MUk  pro- 
duced on  farms  was  less  than  1  %  higher  in 
1968  than  In  1950.  despite  the  considerable 
Increase  In  population.  The  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  kept  for  milk  declined  by  more 
than  40 r; .  Unquestionably  these  factors  have 
Influenced  the  price  of  dairy  products  much 
more  than  the  Import  quota. 

The  wholesale  price  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  on  an  Index  base  of 
100  for  1957-59  rose  to  137.4  by  May  1970. 
There  Is  no  import  quota  on  this  machinery 
and  equipment.  Moreover,  agricultural  Im- 
plements are  duty  free!  If  Imports  exert 
such  a  salutary  effect  on  prices  the  effect 
must  have  failed  in  this  instance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  recitation  can  leave  little 
doubt  that  import  quotas  have  not  led  to 
higher  prices:  indeed,  quite  the  op|>oeite. 
With  the  exception  of  dairy  producte,  with 
respect  to  which  other  powerful  factors,  such 
as  the  public  acceptance  of  oleomargarine, 
played  a  large  part,  the  prices  on  products 
that  are  "protected"  by  import  quotas  have 
lagged  distinctly  behind  average  prices  and 
far  behind  prices  on  some  other  products 
that  were  vmder  no  Import  quota  limitation. 

The  cry  that  the  imposition  of  Import 
quotas  would  be  costly  to  consumers  is  un- 
founded, and  those  who  continue  to  raise 
the  cry  are  guilty  of  misleading  the  public. 


NEVER  GIVE  IN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TKKNXBSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday  morning  the  Reverend  Billy 
Graham  ended  a  stirring  patriotic  ora- 
tion by  quoting  that  great  son  of  an 
American  mother,  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
He  quoted  Churchill  as  saying : 

Never  give  in.  Never  give  in.  Never  I  Never! 
Never !  Never ! 

Mr.  Graham  then  applied  those  words 
to  Americans,  exhorting  them,  in  pursu- 
ing the  American  dream,  never  to  give  in. 
Never.  Never.  Never.  Never. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  many  great  Americans  have  reached 
greatness  by  following  that  credo. 
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Certainly  George  Washington  at  Val- 
ley Forge  knew  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  The  brave  and  valiant  men  at  the 
Alamo  also  knew  what  they  meant. 

One  of  our  greatest  living  Americans 
also  knows  those  words  well  and  he  has 
proved  their  value. 

Richard  Nixon  had  a  dream  that  he 
could  serve  hks  country  best  as  its  Presi- 
dent. In  1960  he  narrowly  lost  a  presi- 
dential election.  Two  years  later  he  was 
beaten  by  a  larger  margin  when  he 
sought  the  governorship  of  his  home 
State  and  his  political  career  seemed  at 
an  end. 

But  he  never  gave  in.  He  never  quit. 
And  6  years  later  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  persever- 
ance, his  courage,  his  determination  are 
an  inspiration  to  all  Americans.  He  is 
living  proof  of  the  worth  of  Sir  Wins- 
ton's advice:  Never  give  in.  Never.  Never. 
Never.  Never. 


AN  ACE  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Britain's 
Economist  magazine  recently  published 
an  article  dealing  with  our  invasion  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in 
Cfunbodia.  In  particular,  two  questions 
were  discussed:  Did  Cambodia  have  to 
get  involved  and  who  is  likely  to  profit 
from  the  opening  of  a  new  front  in  Cam- 
bodia? 

In  discussion  of  the  first  question,  the 
Economist  submits  as  the  major  consid- 
eration of  tlie  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  the  survival  of  a  non-Com- 
munist government.  Although  the  sec- 
ond topic  is  viewed  as  speculative  at  this 
point,  they  suggest  the  greatest  immedi- 
ate gain  is  the  ettse  of  pressure  on  South 
Vietnam. 

I  feel  this  view  of  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration is  of  special  merit  and  insert  "An 
Ace  for  America  in  Indochina  Poker 
Game"  in  the  Record  : 
Thk  Balancx  Tips:  An  Ack  for  Amekica  in 
Indochina   Poker   Game 

It  is  Just  possible  that  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  have  tipped  the  strategic  bal- 
ance in  Indochina  far  enough  in  the  Ameri- 
cans' favor  to  bring  a  satisfactory  end  to  the 
war  closer.  No  one  can  be  sure  about  that 
until  later  in  the  year,  when  the  monsoon  Is 
over  and  it  becomes  possible  to  take  a  long 
cold  look  at  the  altered  lines  of  battle. 

But  the  Americans  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  already  chalk  up  some  useful 
tactical  gains.  They  have  pushed  the  Viet- 
namese Commtinlsts  out  of  some  of  their 
border  sanctuaries,  easing  the  pressure  on 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  broken  up  the 
other  side's  supply-lines,  and  seized  large 
amounts  of  arms  and  ammvinitlon  even 
though  the  best  modem  weapons  there  were 
got  away. 

They  have  kept  a  friendly  government  in 
Phnom  Penh  in  being  for  a  little  longer.  And 
they  have  made  It  look  safer  to  bring  Ameri- 
can soldiers  home  from  the  war  according  to 
President  Nixon's  schedule. 

It  is  arguable  that  these  are  all  tr&nalent 
gains,  and  that  in  six  months  the  situation 
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in  Cambodia  could  be  the  same  as  before  or 
v^.orse— with  the  Communists  back  along  the 
border  a  bustling  traffic  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail,  and  Uie  South  Vietnamese  army 
overextended  on  two  fronts. 

It,  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  the  gains 
in  Cambod:a  are  secure.  Long-term  success 
really  depends  on  whether  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  consolidate  their  clearance  of 
the  frontier  provinces  near  Saigon  and  put 
some  backbone  into  Gen.  Lon  Nols  Inverte- 
brate army  while  taking  over  from  American 
combat  units  in  their  own  country.  They  are 
going  to  face  that  test  in  the  next  few 
mouths.  .     ^.  .^„ 

The  Americans  went  into  Indochina  in  the 
first  place  to  look  after  someone  else  s  se- 
curity What  was  at  stake  In  Cambodia  was 
not  the  immediate  safety  of  American  troops. 
but  the  long-range  success  of  the  Vletnaini- 
Batlon  program,  and  the  survival  of  an  antl- 
Communlsi  government  In  Phnom  Penh. 

Twice  as  many  South  Vietnamese  as  Amer- 
icaixs  were  Involved  In  the  Cambodian  action 
and  It  is  thev  and  not  the  Americans  who 
Will  be  directly  respoiisible  for  what  finall> 
happens  in  that  country. 

Two  big  questions  still  trouble  many  peo- 
ple One  relates  to  the  past,  the  other  to  the 
future.  The  first  is  simply:  Did  Cambodia 
have  to  get  involved? 

Villages  have  been  destroyed,  rubber  plan- 
tations burned,  and  even  the  archaeological 
treasures  of  Angkor  Wat  have  now  fallen 
within  the  fighting  zone.  Might  it  not  have 
been  better  for  Cambodia  If  Its  government 
had  simply  followed  Prince  Sihanouks  policy 
of  appeasing  the  Vietnamese  Communists. 

A  lot  of  people  have  said  that  it  would^ 
But  It  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  belief 
that  Cambodia  could  have  stayed  as  it  was 
is  almost  certalnlv  Illusory.  Prince  Sihanouk 
was  quarrelling  with  the  Vietnamese  Corn- 
munlsts  long  before  his  fall,  and  seemed  to 
have  realized  that  his  uninvited  guests  were 
using  their  bases  In  his  country  for  two  rea- 
sons and  not  one:  as  a  springboard  for  their 
assault  on  South  Vietnam,  but  also  as  the 
headquarters  for  their  subsequent  intention 
to  put  a  Communist  government  into  power 
In  Cambodia. 

The  North  Vietnamese  may  not  have  been 
concerned  about  what  kind  of  government 
was  sitting  m  Phnom  Penh  so  long  as  it 
played  along  with  them.  But  they  foresaw  an 
eventual  conflict  of  interests  with  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  his  ministers  and  that  is 
partly  whv  thev  sponsored  local  Communist 
groups  violently  opposed  to  Sihanouk. 

Any  C.imbodian  government  except  a  Com- 
munist one  would  have  found  it  h.ird  to  co- 
exist with  the  Vietnamese  Communists.  The 
real  source  of  disagreement  between  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  Gen.  Lon  Nol  concerned  the 
management  of  the  economy  and  the  distri- 
bution of  power  They  both  saw  the  danger 
from  the  Communists. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  only  one  way  for 
the  Cambodians  to  deal  with  the  Vietnamese 
Communists.  An  appeal  cculd  not  stir  them. 
The  Khmer  armv  could  not  shift  them.  The 
.OLmericans  and  South  Vietnamese  intervened 
only  after  the  Communists,  by  moving  to- 
wards Phnom  Penh,  had  posed  a  direct  threat 
to  the  survival  of  a  non-Communist  regime. 
The  second  question  Is  essentially  specula- 
tive. The  w  ar  has  been  widened.  Who  Is  likely 
to  profit  from  the  opening  of  a  new  front  In 
Cambodia?  If  the  South  Vietnamese  try  to 
take  on  too  much,  they  could  find  their  re- 
sources stretched  too  far.  They  will  need 
much  stronger  Cambodian  backing,  and  they 
will  have  to  work  to  create  It. 

The  Communists  have  moved  far  back  into 
the  interior.  They  have  the  chance  to  re- 
group, to  reconstruct  supply  lines  farther  in- 
land, and  to  launch  showpiece  attacks  on 
provincial  centers. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  now  quite  a 
long  way  away  from  the  strategic  delta  re- 
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glon  of  South  VieUiam,  and  If  President 
Thieu's  forces  do  their  Job  they  will  be  kept 
away.  To  get  Into  South  Vleiniun  from  Cam- 
bodia now,  the  Communists  have  to  filter 
through  the  difficult  terrain  of  tlie  Central 
Highlands.  They  have  new  supply  problems 
in  the  interior,  and  their  back  is  exposed  to 
a  possible  attack  from  Thailand. 

The  greatest  immediate  gain  is  that  the 
prei6ure  on  South  Vietn.im  has  been  eased. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year,  at  least.  Mr.  Nixon 
need  not  be  overly  worried  about  reducing 
troop  levels  in  South  Vietn-im.  This  may  be 
the  chance  to  push  ahead  with  the  p.ici'ica- 
tion  program  in  the  Mekong  Delta  while  the 
enemy  Is  short  of  men  and  arms. 

Victory  is  bound  to  be  cumulative  In  this 
kind  of  prouacted  war  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Americans  have  Just  dealt  them- 
selves an  ace  One  ace  does  not  make  a  hand 
in  a  poker  game,  but  it  does  help. 
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CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  HORTON 
COMMENDS  HONEOYE  FALLS  FOR 
FLAG  CAMPAIGN  TO  PROMOTE 
AMERICAN  SPIRIT  AND  PATRI- 
OTISM 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cam- 
paign has  slaited  in  tlae  village  of 
Honeoye  Falls  in  my  36th  Congressional 
District  to  promote  patriotism  by  dis- 
playing and  respecting  the  American 
flag. 

This  campaign  may  make  Honeoye 
Falls  one  of  the  most  flag -conscious 
communities  in  America.  On  July  4,  the 
American  f\az  was  displayed  up  and 
down  the  main  street. 

More  than  75  large  American  flags 
were  displayed  on  the  basiness  street  of 
the  village,  with  another  125  flags  flown 
throuL'hout  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  Honeoye  Falls  American  Le- 
gion Post  No.  664  is  sponsorinc;  this 
project.  The  idea  was  initiated  last  year 
by  Past  Commander  Joseph  Mantegna. 
Newlv  elected  Commander  Charles  Fer- 
guson continues  this  project.  Douglas 
Rath,  chairman  of  Uie  Americanism 
committee,  spearheads  the  activity. 

Working  closely  with  tlie  Honeoye 
Palls  Post  IS  the  president  of  the 
Honeoye  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Robert  E.  Burson.  The  flag  campaign 
coincides  with  the  recently  announced 
objectives  of  the  Monroe  County  Amer- 
ican Legion  announced  by  newly  elected 
County  Commander  Henry  Pape  which 
is  to  promote  respect  for  the  flag. 

The  long  list  of  busine.";ses  displaying 
the  flag  is  testimony  to  the  hard  work  of 
Douglas  Rath,  Robert  Burson.  and  their 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  an  inspira- 
tion to  see  a  small  village  such  as 
Honeoye  Falls  rally  to  the  spirit  of 
America  and  show  respect  and  love  for 
the  flag. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  list  of  businesses  and  mem- 
bers of  Post  664  who  participated  in  this 
campaign. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Honeoye 
Falls    Mayor    Squire    Kintjston,    Super- 


visor of  Mendon  Earl  Broomfield,  and 
County  Legislator  Henry  Williams  for 
their  support  of  this  campaign. 

I  know  that  the  use  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  honor  private  citizens 
should  be  closely  guarded,  but  because 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  generated 
by  this  campaign,  I  feel  that  these  peo- 
ple deserve  special  mention  and  national 
recognition. 

The  following  businesses  participated 
in  the  July  4th  flag  display: 

The  Family  Diner,  Oppedisano  s  Boot- 
ery  Walk  In  Tavern,  Honeoye  Falls 
Liquor  Store,  Emblidge  Pharmacy,  Vil- 
lage Hair  Designs.  Buckland's  Pool  and 
Garden  Centre.  Falls  Grill,  V  M  Tailors. 
Honeoye  Falls  5  &  10,  Barry's  Furniture 
Shoppe.  Pride  Hardware. 

Readex  Electronics  Inc.,  John  J.  Leon- 
ard, Attorney,  L.  B.  Pierce  Agency.  Inc.. 
Mantegna's  Furniture  Store,  the  Mill,  Ed- 
die's Jewelry.  Speed-Wash  Laundromat. 
Willie's  Friendly  Tavern.  State  Bank  of 
Honeoye  Falls,  Julian  Vogel.  Optometrist, 
Town  of  Mendon  Office,  Palls  Quality 

Cleaners.  .^  , 

Barker  &  Nilsson.  Attorneys,  Esley 
Kaper.  Insurance  Agency,  the  Nelsons' 
Country  Store.  Iroquois  Gas  Corp.,  Vil- 
la-'e  of"  Honeoye  Falls  Office,  Brooklyn 
Beautv  &  Barber  Shoppe.  Kling  Sales  and 
Service.  Honeoye  Falls  Times,  S.  S.  Caves 
Lumber.  Inc.,  Kendall  Distributors.  Gen- 
esee Valley,  Kingston  Farm  Machinery, 
Inc.,  Emporium,  Mamoone's  Barber 
Shop,  Leone's  Beauty  Salon. 

Jimmvs  Citgo  Garage.  DriscoU  Glass 
Service,  Inc..  Tichenor  Furniture  Serv- 
ices Inc.,  Falls  Dairy,  Inc..  Consler  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Inc.,  Stever  Locke,  Inc.. 
Rotuinda's  AUantic  Service,  Kaye  s 
Funeral  Home.  Ann  VVyld,  Public  Ac- 
countant, Proper  &  Smith,  Animal  Hos- 
pital, Emerson  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

Sumner  Plating  Co.,  Lion  Division— 
Southco,  Inc..  Dutch  Hollow  Foods- 
Division  of  Crowley's  Milk  Co.,  Gleason 
Works,  Inc..  Cuningham  Corp..  Mendon 
Disposal  Co..  Magar  Collection  Service. 
Beam  Milling  Co..  L.  E.  M.  Plumbing  & 
Heating.  Inc.,  Raymond  A.  Lake  Plumb- 
ing &  Heating,  Urbah  S.  Drowne  &  Son, 

Inc.  r-*' 

Falls  IGA,  Amlyn  Chrysler-Plymouth, 
Inc  ,  Molye  Chevorlet,  Inc.,  Barrington 
Foods  Inc.,  Star  Headlight  &  Lant€rn 
Co  .  Moore's  Radio— TV  Sales  &  Service, 
Sportacade,  Inc.,  Everett  M.  Lewis,  Inc., 
Elmer  Schmidt  Buick.  Inc.,  Norwood 
Proprietry  Home,  Automated  Business 
Machines.  Clare  J.  Smith.  D.D.S..  R. 
Graham  Hoffman.  D.D.S.,  Jarle  Holen, 
M.D. 

The  following  members  of  the  Falls 
Post  No.  664  helped  to  sponsor  and  win 
public  support  for  this  project:  Theo- 
dore L.  Alfleri,  Clarence  W.  Allen,  Law- 
rence A.  Allen,  Lemuel  G.  Allen.  Ronald 
B  Allison,  Gerald  C.  Anderson,  Glenn  W. 
Anderson,  Rev.  Albert  J.  Anthony,  George 
R.  Appleton,  William  G.  Ardella,  Carl  J. 
Arena,  Curtis  W.  Barker.  Jack  R.  Barker. 
Allen  F.  Barnes,  Edwin  O.  Beard. 

Thomas  A.  Benedict.  William  E.  Ben- 
ham  Harland  E.  Bortle.  Jr..  Arthur  D. 
Brea'kingbury,  George  T.  Brennan.  Jr.. 
Dewayne  A.  Brown.  August  C.  Buckman. 
Lewis  E.  Buckman,  Raymond  W.  Buck- 
man.  Glenn  E.  Burgess.  Jr.,  Arthur  W. 
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Burmeister,  Robert  E.  Burson,  Carlton 
G.  Bushman,  Charles  E.  Buys. 

Robert  E.  Byrnes,  Alex  Cappi,  Roger 
A.  Cappi,  Joseph  J.  Carrol,  Lewis  S.  Cav- 
alier, Stuart  S.  Caves,  Joseph  C.  Cham- 
bers, Gordon  C.  Christensen,  Phillip  J. 
Cicchetti,  Jr.,  William  E.  Clark.  Robert 
J.  Clements,  Harvey  F.  Closs.  Donald  E. 
Collins.  Josephine  T.  Collins.  Hewitt  C. 
Conant,  Harold  J.  Conklin,  James  E. 
Cormell.  Charles  Conrad. 

George  B.  Corby.  Carlton  C.  Crane, 
Carol  CzajkowsKi,  George  H.  Dawson  Jr., 
James  De  Nardo,  Albert  Dechau,  Ray- 
mond Dietz.  Walter  J.  Dolan,  James  S. 
Doyle,  Erwin  F.  Dresser,  John  Drojak  Jr., 
Bernard  S.  Drowne,  John  E.  Druschel. 
Edw  D.  Duffy.  Preston  W.  Durkee,  Earl 
Ellis,  Vernon  S.  Ellzey,  Richard  J.  Ertel, 
Charles  E.  Etheridge.  William  T.  Par- 
rell,  Albert  E.  Ferguson. 

Charles  Ferguson.  Daniel  J.  Fisher. 
James  P.  Fisher.  Raymond  E.  Fiske. 
Merlin  Foe  Jr..  Raymond  C.  Francis, 
Charles  W.  Freida.  Edward  H.  Freida, 
William  J.  Friel.  Terry  A.  Fuller.  Charles 
Gardner.  Clarence  A.  Gibbs  Jr..  Franklin 
Gilmore.  J.  Earl  Gleisle,  Gerald  Grant, 
Charles  R.  Greathouse.  John  W.  Griev- 
son.  Vincent  J.  Guerin.  Cal\1n  A.  Gund- 
lach.  Raymond  J.  Hanna.  Frank  Harloff, 
Edwin  B.  Harnish,  Donald  Harrington, 
Robert  S.  Havens.  Fredk  Henning, 
Charles  W.  Herman. 

George  Herrick.  Roy  M.  Hetzler,  Roy 
E.  Hickey,  William  L.  Hirsch,  Joseph 
W.  Hoffman,  George  Hoh,  Burns  L. 
Hollister.  Charles  S.  Hoover.  Charles 
S.  Hoover.  Jr..  Jack  W.  Horst.  Sharon 
Horst,  Lawrence  B.  Hovey.  Frederic  J. 
Howes.  Robert  L.  Huff,  Harold  D. 
Hyland.  George  Jamieson,  Robert  J. 
Jamieson. 

Myron  E.  Jennejohn,  Frederick  A. 
Jobe",  Charles  E.  Kennedy.  Ralph  M.  Ken- 
nedy, William  L.  Kishbaugh,  George 
Kneibert.  James  E.  Lagree,  Leland  Lake, 
Raymond  A.  Lake,  Charles  H.  Lang. 
John  F.  Laraway,  Edward  R.  Lautner. 
C.  Kenneth  Leonard,  John  J.  Leonard, 
Everett  M.  Lewis. 

Herman  L.  Lilley,  Lois  R.  Lilley,  Mat- 
tliew  S.  Lo  Biondo.  Edward  P.  Longyear, 
A.  Leslie  Lord,  Gerald  A.  Lord.  Jr.,  Ger- 
ald Madigan,  Jr.,  Dr.  Eugene  F.  Madsen, 
Leo  J.  Maloney,  Chester  E.  Manikowski, 
Joseph  L.  Mantegna,  William  Mantegna, 
Nicholas  Marasco. 

Robert  Marin,  George  H.  Martin, 
Richard  A.  Mast^rman.  William  T.  Ma- 
teer.  Ralph  S.  Matthews,  Arthur  R. 
Mauer.  William  F.  McGary,  Albert  W. 
Meding,  Gary  W.  Meister,  John  J. 
Meyers,  Leon  E.  Michel.  Raymond  Mi- 
chel, Harland  D.  Moffitt.  Robert  K.  Mof- 
fitt.  Archie  L.  Moore.  Raymond  J.  Moore. 

Keith  W.  Morehouse.  Michael  R.  Mor- 
ton. Richard  M.  Newman.  Raymond  A. 
Norris.  McKendree  O'Brien,  George  O. 
Neil.  Joseph  P.  O'Neill.  James  T.  Oblein. 
Vincent  Oppedisano,  Philip  Osterling, 
Robert  Palmer,  Nelson  C.  Parker,  How- 
ard Parmelee,  Richard  B.  Parmelee, 
Ronald  Parmelee. 

Stuart  S.  Peck,  Ray  B.  Pierce,  Richard 
Plain.  George  E.  Plympton.  Kenneth  R. 
Potter.  Howard  M.  Rapp.  Douglas  L. 
Rath.  Norman  H.  Rath.  Nelson  W. 
Reichert.    Edward    J.    Reilly.    William 
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p.  Reilly,  George  F.  Robison,  Richard 
B.  Ross.  Samuel  J.  Rotunda,  Thomas  J. 
Rotunda. 

Arthur  H.  Ruby,  Duane  N.  Rumsey, 
Fredk  F.  Sabey,  Gordon  Sackett,  John 
Sak.  Joseph  Samborski.  Louis  R.  Sam- 
borski,  Harry  W.  Schirm.  Eldred  Schra- 
der,  Carl  H.  Schultz,  Raymond  H.  Sch- 
wink,  Shaw  Scott.  Francis  Seaver,  Todd 

E.  Seaver,  Donald  J.  Seconi,  Dante 
Seconi,  Ralph  M.  Shafif. 

Lincoln  Shaw,  Donald  R.  Shirley,  Don- 
ald A.  Short,  Richard  Shraeder.  Wilfred 
A.  Sigas.  Robert  L.  Slough.  J.  Robt. 
Smalley.  Ben  Smith.  Leet  A.  Smith.  Fred 
Spittal.  Harold  L.  Stanford.  Donald  J. 
Starr,  Ronald  C.  Starr,  Stanley  S.  Stever. 
Charles  B.  Swartz,  Henry  Templar. 
Roger  W.  Templar.  Raymond  H.  Teus- 
cher.  Harry  F.  Thompson,  Paul  S. 
Tichenor.  Douglas  C.  Travis. 

Robert  A.  Treat,  Leonard  J.  Tripp, 
Thomas  E.  Tullius.  Henry  Van  de  Wall, 
Percy  S.  Van  Name,  Harry  Vellekoop, 
William  E.  Waringa,  Robert  B.  Warren, 
Rufus  Wesson,  Rev.  John  K.  "Wheaton, 
Thomas  Wheat,  Gabriel  E.  Whitmore, 
Paul  E.  'White,  Robert  G.  Whitehead.  Ed- 
gar H.  Williams.  Richard  Y.  Willis,  Wal- 
ter Wishnack,  Wallace  C.  Wolfif.  Charles 

F.  Wood.  Edward  C.  Wood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  recognize  each  and  every  home- 
owner in  Honeoye  Falls  who  joined  in 
this  communitywide  tribute  to  the  flag 
on  July  Fourth.  At  a  time  when  we  hear 
more  about  defacing  and  disgracing  the 
flag  than  about  honoring  it,  I  tliink  the 
spontaneous  cooperation  between  the 
American  Legion,  business,  professional 
and  goverrmient  leaders,  and  the  citizens 
of  Honeoye  Falls  deserves  our  attention. 

These  men,  women,  and  children  were 
not  displaying  the  flag  to  demonstrate 
that  they  were  for  or  against  any  partic- 
ular foreign  or  domestic  policy.  They 
were  demonstrating  their  love  and  re- 
spect for  our  country  and  for  the  free 
system  of  government  which  our  flag 
symbolizes. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  conflict  or  con- 
frontation involved  in  an  event  of  this 
nature,  it  receives  little  recognition. 
If  any,  in  the  national  media.  Because  it 
is  a  positive  sign  that  patriotism  and  love 
of  country  is  still  very  much  alive  in 
America,  I  have  seen  fit  to  call  attention 
to  the  fine  people  of  Honeoye  Falls  in 
this  way. 

ROHR  MOVES  AHEAD 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  gratifying  when  an  old  friend 
receives  deserved  recognition  in  the  na- 
tional news  media. 

The  largest  industrial  employer  in  my 
district,  the  Rohr  Corp.  of  Chula  Vista. 
Calif.,  is  the  subject  of  a  feature  article 
this  week  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

The  respected  Monitor  notes  the  com- 
pany's pioneering  work  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  new  high-speed  passenger  train 
systems.  As  the  article  points  out.  Rohr  is 
now  preparing  to  embark  on  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  project  to  test 
air-cushion  vehicles  on  a  16-mile  nm 
from  the  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port to  the  San  Fernando.  Although  still 
relatively  modest  in  scope,  this  demon- 
stration project  clearly  has  great  portent 
and  promise  for  transportation  plaruiing 
of  the  future. 

Rohr  is  best  known  as  a  manufacturer 
of  aircraft  components.  But  Rohr  also 
knows  how  to  diversify,  as  witnessed  not 
only  by  the  work  on  new  train  systems 
but  also  by  its  promising  new  approaches 
to  shipbuilding  and  the  development  of 
prefabricated  housing  systems 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  now  in- 
clude the  story  about  this  enterprising 
firm  as  published  July  7  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

Speed  Train  Comes  Round  Bend 
(  By  Richard  Bask  in  i 

Chvl.\  Vista.  Calif.— The  timing  of  Rohr 
Corporation's  investment  late  last  year  In  a 
French  high-speed  air-cushion  train  system 
may  prove  to  have  been  particularly  for- 
tunate. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Jolin  A.  Volpe 
recently  announced  federal  backing  for  the 
nation's  first  air-cushion  line  to  run  at  150 
m.p.h.  on  16.3  miles  of  track  from  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  to  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport. 

Rohr,  headquartered  in  this  suburb  of  San 
Diego,  acquired  a  60  percent  interest  in 
Aeroglide  Systems,  Inc  .  a  U.S.  subsidiary  of 
Socle te  de  L'Aerotraln.  The  plan  Is  for  the 
French  firm  to  market  the  high-speed  system 
In  this  country  and  Mexico  while  Rohr  builds 
the   80-passenger   cars   tised   in   the   system. 

Mr.  Volpe  announced  a  $300,000  federal 
grant  to  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Airports  for  preliminary  marketing  and  en- 
gineering studies  for  the  proposed  system. 
Rohr's  president.  Burt  Raynes.  followed 
With  a  declaration  that  Aerotrain  Systems 
is  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  making  the  pro- 
posed air-cushion  system  operational  by  late 
1972.  the  target  date  set  by  the  federal 
agency. 

CAPABitrrT  declared 

"We  are  fully  prepared  to  construct  the 
guldewav  for  the  system  and  to  share  the 
cost  of  supplying  an  Aerotrain  Vehicle  ca- 
pable of  cxirrylng  60  or  more  passengers  at 
speeds  of  150  m.p.h.  or  greater,"  Mr.  Raynes 
said. 

Mr.  Volpe  said  companies  Interested  in 
high-speed  ground  transportation  "will  be 
invited  to  produce  the  vehicles  for  this  proj- 
ect"— Just  the  in%-itatlon  Rohr  has  been  wait- 
ing for. 

■We  assume  they  probably  will  put  this  on 
a  competitive-bid  basis."  says  Rembrandt 
Lane.  Rohr's  executive  vice-president.  The 
key.  he  s.-iys.  Is  the  1972  deadline:  "We  think 
we  can  do  it,  and  we  don't  know  anyone  else 
who  can." 

Aerotrain  already  has  the  technology,  he 
says,  having  developed  the  world's  only  pas- 
senger-carrying, tracked  air-cushion  vehicle. 
Research  and  development  began  In  France 
in  1958  and  so  far  four  models  of  the  Aero- 
train have  been  built  and  tested,  the  first 
two  being  experimental  versions  capable  of 
speeds  up  to  250  m.p.h. 

PROTOTYPES  OPERATED 

Two  full-scale  passenger-carrying  proto- 
type models  now  regularly  carry  passengers 
on  a  nonrevenue  demonstration  run.  one  a 
44-passenger  model  outside  Paris,  the  other 
an  80-passenger  train  operating  on  an  ele- 
vated track  near  Orleans. 
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Rohr  savs  the  44-passenger  Aerotraln  has 
made  ruu^  at  110  m.p.h..  propelleU  by  a 
Unear-lnduction  power  system,  an  advanced 
electric  motor. 

Similar  linear-induction  systems  will  pro- 
pel tne  alr-cushion  system  that  Is  to  serve 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport. 

High-speed  rail  transportation  systems 
aren't  entirely  new  to  Rohr.  best  known  as 
a  suppUer  to  the  aerospace  Industry.  Last 
summer  the  company  won  a  $66.7  million 
contract  to  build  250  rail  cars  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bav  Area  Rapid  Transit  District. 

Next  year  Rohr  will  begin  delivery  of  the 
72-passe'nger  cars  that  will  speed  up  to  80 
m.p.b.  over  the  San  Franclsco-Alameda- 
Contra  Coiia  Counties  system.  Rohr  la 
hoping  for  a  follow-on  contract  that  will 
help  It  reach  Its  fiscal  1973-74  goal  of  $100 
million  In  sales  from  other  than  aerospace 
business. 

FINANCES   ASSESSED 

In  Its  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1969.  the 
company's  sales  totaled  $266  million.  Prof- 
its were  $10.1  mUUon,  equal  to  $2.45  a  share. 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
vear  Rohr  logged  record  sales  of  $206.1  mll- 
ilon,  up  from  $198  9  million  In  the  compara- 
ble vear  earlier  period.  Nine-month  net  in- 
come increased  to  $7.6  million  or  $2  07  per 
share  vs.  year-ago  net  earnings  for  the  same 
period  of  J7.3  million  and  $2.03  a  share. 

Several  Wall  Street  analysts  are  predicting 
Rohr  will  finish  the  current  fiscal  year  with 
fully  diluted  net  profits  of  between  $2  70  and 
$3  a  share. 

Mr  Lane  savs  Rohr's  goal  Is  to  be  two- 
thirds  involved  in  aerospace  work  and  one- 
third  m  other  transportation  systems  by 
1975  That  Is  also  the  vear  he  projects  com- 
pany sales  of  around  $500  million  and  profits 
of  more  than  $22  mllUon. 


CURBING  ILLICIT  IMPORTATION  OF 
HARD  DRUGS  INTO  AMERICA 


HON. 


EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 
Mr.  CELLER.  The  design  of  H.R. 
18397.  introduced  today  by  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  Representative  Peter 
W  RoDiNO.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  and  cor- 
responding H.R.  18400  introduced  by 
myself  and  cosponsored  by  127  Members, 
is  to  strengthen  the  President's  hand  in 
attempts  to  halt  the  traffic  of  hard  nar- 
cotic drugs— for  example,  heroin,  mor- 
phine, and  cocaine — into  this  country. 
Simply  put,  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  suspend  economic  or  military 
assistance  under  foreign  aid  programs 
to  any  country  failing  to  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  pro- 
duced or  processed  in  that  country  from 
entering  the  United  States  unlawfully. 
The  President  would  also  be  authorized 
to  provide  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
in  efforts  to  control  entry  into  ihe  United 
States  of  unlawful  narcotic  drups. 

Tliere  is  no  Intention  to  threaten  our 
allies  and  friends;  rather,  we  most  ur- 
gently wish  to  impress  upon  them  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  view  this 
scourge.  We  are  conscious  of  the  efforts 
our  State  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs,  and  others  are  making 
in  concert  with  foreign  govemm.ents  and 
international  organizations:  this  meas- 
ure, if  enacted,  will  but  be  another  de- 
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vice  for  their  use  in  a  needful  heightened 
and  sustained  effort  to  obliterate  the 
source  and  manufacture  of  hard  drugs. 
Nor  is  this  approach,  hopefully  to  ac- 
complish the  ultimate  end  of  destroying 
illicit  trafflc  at  its  sources,  meant  to  min- 
imize, or  detract  in  any  fa.shion  from, 
the  continuing  need  for  domestic  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  this  dreadful  menace. 

In  my  State  alone  over  the  past  4  years 
we  have  spent  $90  million  on  treatment 
and  research  and  an  additional  $160  mil- 
lion on  treatment  facilities.  Thi.s  year  we 
are  prepared  to  spend  $145  million  more 
on  treatment  programs  and  have  au- 
thorized $200  million  in  loans  for  new- 
youth  facilities. 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  In  a  mid- 
May  meeting  with  our  delegation  mem- 
bers on  the  subject  of  narcotic  and  drug 
abuse  williin  the  State  said: 

This  is  not  enough  ...  a  total  war  on 
drugs  Is  required.  It  must  draw  on  the  re- 
sources of  all  levels  of  government  .  .  .  fed- 
eral, state  and  local.  It  must  Involve  par- 
ents, teachers,  religious  leaders  and  com- 
munity Etroups.  It  must  cover  the  whole 
range  of  programs  from  prevention  and 
treatment  to  law  enforcement. 

While  data  on  drug  addiction — which 
cuts  across  the  economic  spectrum  of 
our  society — seem  to  concentrate  on 
large  urban  areas,  it  is  a  plague  that 
permeates  throughout  this  land.  It  bears 
repetition  to  emphasize  tliis  is  a  matter 
of  gravest  national  concern,  wanting  the 
active  participation  of  all  rungs  of  re- 
ligious, social,  educational,  and  political 
bodies  to  wipe  out  the  hideous  use  of 
hard  drugs. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  pro- 
vide a  means  for  stemming  the  flow  of 
this  diabolic  merchandise  and  will  allow 
us  to  strengthen  our  efforts  domestically 
to  curb  its  use. 
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NIXON  SEES  GOOD  IN  OUR 
COUNTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  Speaker,  too  frequently 
in  the  recent  past  we  have  been  reading 
and  hearing  only  about  the  shortcomings 
of  our  country.  Though  we  all  know  its 
good  points  far  outweigh  the  bad,  it  is 
much  easier  and  far  more  prevalent  to 
dwell  on  those  things  considered  wrong, 
oftentimes  by  only  a  few. 

President  Nixon  in  a  recent  speech  in 
St.  Louis  concerned  himself  with  the 
strong  points  in  America  and  of  Ameri- 
cans. He  did  not  overlook  our  weaknesses 
but  stressed  that  our  strength  "enables 
us  to  correct  those  things  that  are 
wrong." 

This  speech  is  properly  noted  In  a  Kan- 
sas  City   Star   editorial.   I   include   the 
speech  and  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 
June  27,  19701 
Mb.  Nixon  Looks  at  His  Countkt  and 
Sees  Something  Good 

President  Nixon's  St.  Louis  speech  was  in 
a  real  sense  Richard  M.  Nixon  at  his  best. 
Here  was  the  thoroughly  rational  man,  the 


Nixon  who  sought,  In  the  last  campaign,  to 
unite,  not  divide.  Here  was  the  President,  In 
obvious  sincerity,  discussing  what  Is  right 
about  Amerloa,  and  drawing  the  logical  con- 
clusion that  what  Is  right  "enables  us  to  cor- 
rect those  things  that  are  wrong." 

To  be  sure,  he  had  an  audience  obviously 
receptive  to  such  a  message.  He  was  speaking 
before  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
men  and  women  in  their  20s  and  30s  who,  in 
a  sense,  stand  In  the  middle  of  the  genera- 
Uon  gap.  His  listeners,  he  suggested,  are 
closer  to  the  younger  generation  of  college 
iuid  pre-coUege  age;  and  perhaps  they  are  the 
ones  who  need  most  to  listen,  to  explain  and 
"not  to  set  up  a  hoetUe  confrontation." 

But  to  any  audience,  be  It  predominantly 
one  of  hard  hata,  business  suits  or  beards, 
Mr.  Nixon  on  this  occasion  had  some  impor- 
tant things  to  say.  And  not.  If  you  will.  Just 
about  what  Is  right  with  this  country.  In- 
deed, the  point  that  should  not  be  missed  Is 
that  Mr.  Nixon,  on  this  occasion,  took  pains 
to  point  out  that  while,  as  a  people,  we  have 
come  a  long  way,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
So  very  true,  and  yet  there  are  those  who 
scream  that  really,  we  have  come  nowhere 
and  that  we  cannot,  with  our  present  equip- 
ment, possibly  get  where  we  want  to  go.  Just 
as  there  are  those  who  proclaim  that  Amer- 
loa, thank  you,  has  come  quite  far  enough 
and  should  change  no  more.  Mr.  Nixon  loves 
.\merlca,  and  yet  would  find  areas  In  which 
it  can  and  must  be  changed.  This  Is  not, 
clearly,  the  philosophy  of  those  who  Insist, 
"America:  Love  it  or  leave  it." 

Indeed,  he  finds  in  the  thinking  of  young 
Americans — In  their  "Idealistic  and  spiritual 
terms" — what  he  regards  as  a  great  raw  prod- 
uct, to  be  developed  properly  as  a  vehicle  for 
taking  us  further  toward  the  goal  of  the 
American  dream.  And  In  the  alienation  of 
those  who  have  demonstrated  on  the  cam- 
puses he  finds  something  that  requires  the 
attention  of  all  citizens,  lest  it  become  a  di- 
vision that  can  destroy  a  society. 

In  thus  stating  his  case,  Mr.  Nixon  proved 
that  perspective  is  possible  without  invec- 
tive, that  a  President  can  speak  without 
politics  in  a  political  year,  and  that  rational 
man  can  deal  rationally  with  the  problems 
of  his  nation.  Mr.  Nixon  was  addressing  him- 
self, with  candor  not  always  apparent  In  the 
pronouncements  of  some  others  In  his  ad- 
ministration, to  both  the  greatness  and  the 
weakness  of  a  nation.  And  is  that  not  some- 
thing that  every  American  should  do.  now 
and  then? 


Remarks  op  the  PKEsmENT  at  thb  U.S.  Jat- 

cEEs,  50th  Anniversary  Convention,  Kiel 

AuDrrOHiuM,  St.  Lodis,  Mo. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  candidates  for  presi- 
dent of  this  organization,  all  of  the  distin- 
guished guests  here  on  the  platform,  and  the 
delegates  to  this  50th  Anniversary  Conven- 
tion, your  wives,  your  girl  friends  and  your 
guests: 

I  know  that  you  can  understand  how 
deeplv  moved  I  am.  and  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter are.  by  this  wonderful  reception.  You 
probably  wonder  what  Trlcia  said  to  me  while 
the  very  great  applause  was  running  up 
through  the  rafters.  She  said,  "Why.  Daddy. 
this  is  better  than  our  convention  in  Miami." 

And.  of  cottrse,  my  answer  was,  "Why,  there 
is  a  reason  for  it.  They  are  young." 

I  am  honored  to  address  the  50th  An- 
niversary Convention  of  the  Jaycees.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  honor 
means  a  great  deal  to  me:  Because  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Jaycees,  because  I  was  hon- 
ored to  be  made  a  JCI  Senator.  Incidentally, 
when  they  chose  that  number  72,  I  had  no 
Idea  I  would  be  In  this  office.  There  were  no 
political  connotations  whatever. 

When  your  president  extended  the  Invita- 
tion to  me,  I  asked  him,  "When  do  you  want 
me  to  speak,  at  noon  or  at  night?"  I  choeo 
noon.  I  want  to  tell  you  why.  Twenty  years 
ago  when  I  was  a  Congressman  and  then  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  In  California.  I,  for 
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the  first  time,  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
a  convention  of  the  Jaycees  of  America. 

It  also  happened  to  be  In  Miami,  Florida. 
A  friend  of  mine — I  thought  he  was  a 
friend— told  me,  "You  know,  Dick,  we  have 
a  great  .spot  for  you,  the  night  they  elect  of- 
ficers. Everybody  will  be  there.  You  will  have 
a    great    enthusiastic    crowd." 

Of  course,  I  could  not  choose  my  spot 
then,  so  I  accepted  the  Invitation.  I  arrived 
on  time,  I  was  scheduled  to  speak  at  8:00.  But 
that  was  quite  a  contest  In  Miami  that  year. 
I  dont  knew  whether  there  h.ts  bjen  one 
.=:ince  or  whether  this  one  will  be  like  it.  But 
there  was  ballot  after  ballot  and  I  finally 
went  on  at  1:45  A.M.  in  the  morning. 

By  that  time,  the  delegates  and  their 
guests  were  so  worn  out  by  poUtlclng  and 
partying,  that  no  one  to  this  day  who  at- 
tended that  convention  to  whom  I  talked 
can  remember  a  thing  I  said.  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  I  said. 

There  is  only  cne  thing  I  remember  about 
that  convention.  Does  Indiana  still  have 
those  whistles? 

That  Just  proves  that  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same. 

Now  it  is  customary  on  an  occiision  like 
this  to  look  to  the  past,  to  talk  about  the 
grave  and  serious  problems  that  we  have  at 
present,  and  perhaps  to  take  a  quick  look 
into  the  future.  It  Is  particularly  custwnary 
In  these  times  to  talk  about  America  and  Its 
admittedly  very  serious  problems. 

Some  believe  the  nation  Is  coming  apart 
at  the  seams;  that  we  are  gripped  with  fear 
and  repression  and  even  panic.  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  to  you  In  that  vein  today. 

I  believe  that  at  this  time  instead  of 
talking  only  about  and  primarily  about  what 
is  wrong  about  America,  It  Is  time  to  stand 
up  and  speak  about  what  Is  right  about 
America.  Because,  you  see,  what  Is  right  about 
America  enables  us  to  correct  those  things 
that  are  wrong  about  America  To  do  some- 
thing. If  I  may  borrow  a  phrase,  about  those 
things  that  are  wrong. 

What  is  right  about  America?  Look  back 
over  the  50  years  that  this  organization  ha* 
been  In  being.  Our  papulation  has  almost 
doubled.  But  putting  it  In  other  terms,  while 
the  population  has  only  doubled,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States,  the  Income  of 
the  United  St^Ttes,  has  gone  up  ten-fold. 

The  numljer  of  Americans  who  are  In  high 
school  has  gone  up  ten  times.  The  number 
of  Americans  in  college  has  gone  up  twenty- 
fold.  I  could  go  on  with  the  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  progress  that  this  nation  has 
made  in  the  50  years  that  this  organization 
has  been  in  being. 

We  can  summarize  It  very  simply  by  say- 
ing that  ne'  er  in  human  history  have  more 
people  shared  more  wealth  and  had  more 
opiK)rtunlty  with  better  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  should  be  proud  of 
that,  and  I  believe  that  we  are. 

I  realize  that  there  Is  a  fashion  these  days, 
and  I  understand  this  attitude  and  we  must 
all  try  to  understand  It.  that  says  we  should 
not  dwell  on  America's  material  accomplish- 
ments, that  what  really  counts  are  problems 
of  people.  And  they  do.  And  what  really 
counts  is  the  spirit  and  the  idealism  and  that 
certainly  does  count. 

But  let  us  look  at  it  in  another  way,  be- 
cause America  Is  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  because  America  has  such  enormous 
productive  capacity,  we  can  do  things  about 
our  problems  that  no  other  country  in  the 
world  can  do. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  You  know 
about  the  problem  of  poverty  In  America. 
You  also  know  about  our  welfare  s>-stem.  Let 
me  give  you  my  views  on  that  system  In  Just 
a  word.  I  say  that  when  any  system  makes  it 
more  profitable  for  a  man  not  to  work  than 
to  work,  when  any  system  has  the  effect  of 
encoiu'aglng  a  man  to  desert  a  family  rather 
than  to  stay  with  it.  It  is  time  to  abolish  that 
system  and  to  get  a  better  one. 
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Now  what  can  we  do  about  It?  Because 
America  is  rich — and  we  could  not  do  this 
unless  we  had  the  wealth  that  we  have — I 
have  been  able  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  most  historic, 
and  I  think  most  objective  observers  would 
agree,  the  most  revolutionary  program  in  this 
field  in  a  period  of  50  years. 

Let  me  summarize  what  that  program  Is. 
It  provides  first  a  program  of  Job  Incentives 
and  Job  opportunities  and  Job  training  so 
that  we  can  move  people  off\he  welfare  rolls 
and  onto  pay  rolls  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  N 

But  It  goes  beyond  that.  It  provides  for  a 
farmly  assistance  program,  and  under  that 
program  we  will  place  a  floor — and  we  can 
do  this — under  the  income  of  every  family  in 
America. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  most  important,  his  chil- 
dren, can  stand  on  that  floor  with  dignity. 
That  is  what  we  can  do  in  America. 

Consider  the  problem,  the  one  so  deeply 
dividing  our  country  at  the  present  time,  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  When  we  consider  this  war, 
it  has  gone  on  many  years.  It  has  cost  lives.  It 
has  deeply  troubled  our  people  So  as  we  con- 
sider it,  let  us  look  at  what  we  are  doing 
about  it. 

Since  coming  into  office,  finally,  after  five 
years  of  more  and  more  men  going  to  Viet- 
nam, we  are  bringing  them  home.  115,000 
have  returned  home  by  April  20.  and  because 
of  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  destroy  enemy 
sanctuary  areas  in  Cambodia  and  their  sup- 
plies, we  can  continue  with  the  program  of 
withdrawal  and  replacement  so  that  by  the 
Spring  of  next  year  a  total  of  265,000  Ameri- 
cans who  were  there  will  be  back  home  here 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  realize  that  Is  not  the  total  answer.  It  Is 
a  plan,  a  plan  that  will  end  the  war.  and 
a  plan  that  will  replace  Americans  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  as  they  are  able  to  take 
over  the  defense  of  their  own  country. 

But  I  have  seen,  as  you  have  seen,  those 
deeply  troubled  people,  and  I  understand 
why  they  feel  as  they  do,  carrying  their  signs 
and  shouting  their  slogans,  "Peace  Now." 
\^Tiy  not?  The  day  that  I  came  into  office, 
I  could  have  had  peace  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  vowed  when  I  came 
into  that  office,  when  I  came  here  17  months 
ago.  40.000  Americans  had  lost  their  lives  in 
Vietnam  and  I  made  two  pledges:  One.  I 
pledged  to  end  this  war.  and.  two.  I  pledged 
to  end  it  in  a  way  that  their  younger  broth- 
ers and  their  sons  would  not  have  to  fight 
in  another  Vietnam  sometime  In  the  future. 

So,  I  would  say  to  all  of  you,  let  It  be 
written  that  this  generation  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  character  to  end  this  war,  and 
win  a  peace  that  the  next  generation  will 
have  a  chance  to  keep.  It  is  not  Just  peace 
now,  but  peace  in  the  years  ahead  and  that 
Is  what  we  shall  have  as  we  bring  our  pwlicy 
in  Vietnam  to  its  conclusion. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  problem  of  the  econ- 
omy. As  we  look  at  the  economy  of  this 
country,  we  see  troubles.  And  as  we  look  at 
the  cause  of  those  troubles,  one  of  them  pri- 
marily Is  that  we  are  having  the  difficult 
transition  which  must  always  take  place 
when  you  move  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy.  700,000  men  who  were  in  the 
Armed  Services  or  in  defense  plants  have  now 
had  to  find  civilian  employment.  This  has 
meant  more  unemployment  than  we  would 
want.  It  has  meant  some  dislocations  in  the 
economy. 

But  it  is  a  cost  that  Is  worthwhile,  because 
I  say  to  you  this  economy  is  strong,  this 
economy  Is  sound,  and  It  is  time — and  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  time — when  America  can 
demonstrate  that  we  can  have  prosperity 
without  war,  prosperity  with  peace  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  Is  our  goal. 

Here  again,  of  course,  there  are  those  very 
well-intentioned  who  say,  why  not  an  In- 
stant solution,  why  dont  we  have  Govern- 
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ment  wage  and  price  controls  to  stop  Infla- 
tion of  wages  and  prices? 

That  is  an  instant  answer  and  an  easy 
answer.  But  you  know  what  it  is?  It  Is  like 
a  doctor  telling  you  when  you  have  a  sore 
finger  that  the  ctire  for  It  is  to  cut  off  your 
arm.  because  never  forget  how  America  got 
where  it  got  today. 

We  became  the  envy  of  the  whole  world. 
We  are  an  economic  miracle  for  the  whole 
world  with  the  average  American  earning 
almost  twice  as  much  in  real  wages  as  that 
of  the  next  highest  nation  In  the  world.  How? 
Not  by  Government  restricting  free  men,  but 
by  providing  greater  freedom  and  greater 
opportunity  for  America. 

And  m  this  period  of  transition,  let's  not 
make  the  mistake  of  replacing  that  system 
which  got  us  where  it  has  with  one  that  will 
restrict  that  freedom,  and  also  reduce  the 
tremendous  productive  power,  this  engine  of 
progress,  that  has  made  America  what  it  Is. 

A  word  about  the  problem  of  inflation.  It 
is  a  difficult  one.  One  of  the  major  causes, 
as  you  know,  is  the  fact  that  our  Government 
has  been  sf)ending  more  than  it  has  been 
taking  in  for  too  many  years.  So  now  the 
question  comes  in  an  election  year:  What  do 
we  do  about  It? 

It  is  so  tempting  for  a  Congressman  or  Sen- 
ator to  vote  for  that  spending  bill  or  this 
spending  bill  that  will  help  these  people  or 
those  people  in  his  constituency  or  a  special 
group  in  the  nation. 

Let  me  say  this;  This  Is  not  a  partisan 
subject.  I  would  simply  urge  the  young  men 
and  yoimg  women  In  this  audience  that 
when  you  go  home,  look  at  the  records  of 
the  various  candidates  and  give  support  to 
those  candidates,  be  they  E>emocratlc  or  Re- 
publicans, who  have  the  courage  and  the 
character  to  vote  against  a  spending  pro- 
gram by  Government  that  would  help  some 
people  but  that  would  raise  prices  for  all 
people. 

Consider  the  problem  that  has  been  so 
much  on  the  minds  of  many  of  our  young 
people  and  older  ones  who  have  any  sense 
of  the  perspective  of  history  and  what  could 
happen  in  the  years  ahead,  the  problems  of 
the  environment. 

As  I  flew  by  helicopter  from  Scott  Field  In 
here  today,  I  looked  down  on  the  tremen- 
dous economy  that  surrounds  this  great  city 
of  St.  Louis.  I  saw  smoke  coming  from  some 
of  the  factories,  and  I  remembered,  in  my 
time,  that  when  you  had  smoke  coming  from 
factories  that  was  a  good  sign,  it  was  a  sign 
of  progress.  It  was  a  sign  of  Jobs,  it  was  a 
sign  of  production. 

But  times  have  changed.  If  I  can  put  it  in 
symbolic  terms,  as  far  as  the  factory  is  con- 
cerned, what  we  need  to  do  Is  to  improve  the 
lobs  and  increase  them.  Increase  the  pro- 
duction and  eliminate  the  smoke. 

My  friends,  that  Is  why,  as  we  look  ahead 
ten,  15,  20  years  from  now.  unless  we  act 
noV.  we  can  have  the  most  productive  econ- 
oaif-m  the  world,  but  we  will  have  clOee 
that  are  choked  with  traffic,  suffocated  by 
smog,  poisoned  by  water  and  terrorized  by 
crime. 

It  doesnt  need  to  be  that  way.  That  U 
why  we  have  presented  to  the  Congress  an 
historically  new  program  to  clean  up  our 
water  and  our  air  and  to  provide  the  open 
spaces  which  are  the  heritage  and  should  be 
of  every  generation  of  Americans. 

Consider  another  problem,  one  that  deeply 
divides  this  nation,  one  that  sometimes  Is 
not  perhaps  discussed  as  frankly  and  candidly 
as  it  should  be,  the  problem  of  the  relations 
between  the  races  In  America. 

As  we  consider  this  problem.  It  Is  certainly 
not  the  answer  simply  to  say  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  do  not  favor  action  which 
would  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  becatiae 
for  Americans  to  be  deeply  divided  U  not  In 
our  tradition  and  certainly  not  In  the  best 
Interest  of  America's  future. 

Now  a  great  deal  has  happened  Insofar  as 
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our  race  relations  are  concerned,  looking  at 
what  is  right  about  America.  I  was  talking 
to  a  verv  distui«ulshed  Negro  educator  from 
the  I'li'nersitv  of  Columbia.  Dr  Charles 
Hnmilton  recently.  He  pointed  out  that  In 
the  las:  ten  ve.irs  the  number  of  Negroes 
who  h-.ci  movwl  above  the  poverty  line  was 
33  percent,  .i  gre.it*r  percentage  than  whites 
who  moved  .ibove  the  poverty  line  In  that 
same  period. 

He  pp;nicd  out  another  lilstorlc  fact  the 
fact  that  m  Amcru-a  today  there  are  more 
Negro  Americans  m  college  than  there  are 
Englishmen  m  college  in  En^rland  or  French- 
men in  college  in  Prance,  and  we  have,  of 
course,  reduced  the  legal  barriers  for  voting 
rights,  for  Jobs  iind  opportunities  m  housing. 
What  I  am  saving  simply  is  this:  We  have 
come  a  long  way.  but  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  I  would  urL'e  rhis  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans to  reoocruize  that  you  will  be  living  in 
the  future  in  which  this  problem  will  be- 
come more  and  more  in  the  public  mind,  its 
it  should  be 

But  It  can  be  solved  and  it  needs  the  devo- 
tion and  the  dedication  of  men  and  women 
of  go<jd  will  on  boih  sides  I  think  you  have 
the  spirit  to  find  solutions  to  it.  I  could  go 
on.  But  I  think  these  examples  prove  the 
point. 

Because   America   is  strong  and  rich,   be- 
c..u:.e  It  u  so  producuve.  we  are  able  to  do 
things  about  poverty.  We  have  the  strength 
to  do  things  about  our  environment.  We  have 
the  strength  to  do  things  about  our  economy 
that    no   other  people   in   the   history  of  the 
world  have  been  able  to  do  and  that  no  other 
people  in  the  world  today  can  afford   to  do. 
No'.v  let  me  come  to  you   I  have  spoken  of 
problems  m  which  Government  has  a  special 
interest    Go\ernment   has  the  responsibility 
to  end  a  war  and  wnn   the  peace    We  shall 
meet    that    re.-poiislbiUty.    Government    has 
the  responsibility  for  progr.ims  in  ihe  field 
of  cleaning   up   the  air  and  the  water  and 
providing  for  the  open  spaces    We  will  meet 
that  responsibility.  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibil.ty  lo  break  down  the  legal  barriers 
which  divide  the  races  and  we  will  meet  aiid 
are  meeting  that  responsibility.  Govermnent 
hiis  the  responsibility  to  provide  the  climate 
in  which  Americans,  all  Americans,  have  an 
oppcr: unity  for  good  jobs  and  not  only  for 
good  jobs,  but  an  opporcuniiy.  if  they  have 
the  abi!i;y  and  the  de.-.ire.  to  be  owners  and 
managers!  to  have  a  piece  of  the  liction,  be- 
cause If  they  have  a  piece  of  the  action,  then 
they  believe  in  this  system  rather  than  fight- 
ing against  it. 

But  there  are  some  areas  in  which  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  the  Job.  Could  I  give  you 
three  examples?  I  turn  first  to  the  area  of 
race  relations.  Here  Government  can  pass 
laws.  Govermnent  can  enforce  laws.  But  as 
Governmeni  passes  the  law  and  enforces  the 
law.  Uiere  needs  to  be  added  an  extra  ele- 
ment that  can  come  only  from  the  'p.earts 
and  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  because  there  is  one  'hing 
that  Government  cannot  provide,  the  heal- 
ing power  of  mutual  respect  for  the  individ- 
ual dignity  of  every  person  In  this  country 
Let  me  say  to  you,  my  friends,  go  back  to 
your  communities  wherever  they  may  be— 
because  the  problem  Is  not  sectional.  It  Is 
national— go  back  to  your  communities  and 
rather  than  having  America  torn  apart,  let's 
bring  Americans  together. 

Remember  this,  speaking  in  personal 
terms  I  believe  In  the  American  dream.  I 
have  seen  It  come  true  in  my  own  life.  But 
speaking  also  in  broader  terms,  we  can  ful- 
fill the  American  dream  only  when  every 
American  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  fulfill 
his  own  dream.  Let  that  be  the  goal  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  second  area  of  concern  In  which  you 
can  help:  The  problem  of  crime,  the  prob- 
lem of  law  enforcement  and  respect  for  law. 
Here   Government   can    pass   laws.    Govern- 


ment ciui  enforce  the  law.  We  will  meet  that 
responsibility.  But  the  missing  ingredient 
and  what  is  needed  all  over  this  country  is 
something  that  can  only  come  from  people, 
individuals  who  respect  the  law.  and  that 
respect  for  law  does  not  exist  in  many  areas. 
I  w.uit  to  tell  you  why.  I  believe  we  need  a 
new  approiich  if  we  ask  people  to  respect  the 
laws  we  must  have  laws  and  those  who  en- 
force ttie  laws  who  deserve  respect.  That 
means  that  in  every  community  In  this 
Nation— and  it  U  primarily  a  local  problem 
rather  than  a  national  problem— we  need  to 
proMde  those  progrants  for  laws  and  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  and  the  persomiel  that 
will  deserve  the  respect. 

Let  me  ptit  it  another  way.  I  believe  In 
oljedience  to  the  law  and  I  know  that  you 
do  But  let  our  proud  claim  be  that  we  ask 
Americans  to  obey  the  law.  not  because  they 
fear  It,  but  because  they  respect  it.  That 
should  be  the  goal  of  America. 

Tlicr.  finally,  a  problem  that  I  should  dis- 
cuss with  this  great  organization  of  yotmg 
men  and  young  women:  the  alienation  t>e- 
tween  young  Americans  and  older  Ameri- 
cans, the  generation  gap.  We  must  bridge 
that  gap  You  can  do  better  than  we  can  be- 
cause the  bridge  you  have  to  build  is  not  as 
loni:  as  the  bridge  we  have  to  build.  You 
are  closer  to  that  younger  generation. 

I  charge  you.  I  urge  you.  to  do  everything 
that  you  can,  not  to  make  the  gap  bigger, 
not  to  set  up  a  hostile  confrontation,  but  to 
give  to  young  people  the  understanding  of 
our  system  that  they  need. 

I  would  uree  everv  club  of  the  JayCees 
throughout  America  to  invite  Young  Amer- 
icans high  schot.l  age,  college  age.  regularly 
to  vour  meetings.  Let  them  hear  the  speak- 
ers' L-i  them  get  the  feel  of  your  ortjanlza- 
tlon  and  perhaps  they  will  have  a  different 
atti'ude  than  they  would  otherwise  have. 

But  now,  what  do  you  t«U  them?  This  is 
^he  great  question.  It  is  not  enough— and  it 
is  certainly  no  comfort  to  me.  and  I  am  sure 
no  comfort  to  you— that  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans overwhelmingly  disapprove  of  student 
demonstrations  and  student  strikes.  Because 
when  anv  group  of  Americans,  be  they  young 
Americans,  particularly,  feel  so  alienated 
'r  'HI  our  svstem  and  society,  have  lost  faith 
in  it  to  the  extent  that  they  resort  to  other 
means  than  the  orderly  means,  then  we 
should  do  something  about  it  and  not  allow- 
that  division  to  become  something  that  even- 
tually could  erupt  and  destroy  a  society. 

So  "what  do  vou  tell  them?  I  will  tell  you 
what  will  not  be  enough.  'We  are  going  to 
win  peace."  Thev  will  want  that,  as  they 
should,  and  that  will  come.  -We  are  going  to 
clean  up  the  environment."  They  want  that 
and  thev  should  because  that  environment 
is  ihe  one  they  will  be  living  in.  They  will 
want  an  opportunity  for  at  least  a  good  job 
and  an  opportunity  for  advancement.  They 
will  want  That.  It  will  be  provided.  They  will 
be  concerned  about  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  thev  will  support  those  programs  that 
I  have  mentioned  that  will  provide  for  a  floor 
under  the  income  of  those  unable  to  work 
and  unable  to  provide  for  their  families. 

But  let  me  leave  vou  with  one  fundamen- 
tal truth,  and  I  believe  this  very  deeply  and 
unless  we  understand  this  we  will  fail  to 
bridge  this  generation  gap:  Young  America 
todav,  particularly  those  In  college  and  high 
schix)l  years,  are'  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
simply  by  an  absence  of  war  and  by  having 
good  jobs  Young  Americans  think  in  idealis- 
tic and  spiritual  terms,  and  that  is  to  their 
credit. 

Could  I  put  It  in  historical  perspective? 
190  vears  ago  when  this  country  was  founded 
It  was  very  poor  and  it  was  very  weak.  Yet, 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  able  to  say.  when  this 
country  was  founded,  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  drafted  and  pro- 
claimed— listen  to  his  words: 

'•We  act  not  just  for  ourselves  alone,  but 
for  all  mankind." 


What  a  presumptuous  thing  to  say  about  a 
weak  and  poor  country.  But  it  was  true. 
America,  when  it  was  weak  and  poor,  meant 
something  more  than  military  might  and 
economic  strength.  It  had  the  lift  of  a  driv- 
ing dream  that  caught  the  imagination  of 
millions  of  people  in  this  world. 

As  *e  think  back  to  those  days,  let  us  re- 
member that  that  driving  dream,  that  ideal- 
Ism,  is  what  is  important  today.  Let  us  tell 
young  Americans,  all  Americans,  that  we 
should  love  America.  Bui  let  us  love  her  not 
because  she  is  rich  and  not  because  she  is 
strong,  but  because  America  is  a  good  coun- 
try and  we  are  going  to  make  her  better. 

"one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  in  one 
of  the  bloodiest  and  most  tragic  instances  in 
this  world's,  and  this  nations  history,  John 
Brown,  after  the  bloody  raid  on  Harper's 
Ferry,  was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged. 

When  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  gallows  he 
rode  in  a  wagon  with  his  own  coilin  nghi 
beside  him.  As  he  rode  through  the  Virginia 
countryside  that  dav,  speaking  to  no  one  in 
particular,  he  said  aloud  these  words:  "This 
is  a  beautiful  country." 

Today,  when  America  has  all  its  blessings 
and  ad'miltedlv  has  many  problems,  let  us 
never  forget  that  if  John  Brown  could  say 
that  Just  before  the  tragic  war  between  the 
States,  with  his  own  death  imminent,  then 
we  too.  can  sav:  This  is  a  beautiful  coun- 
try and  we  are  privileged  to  be  the  genera- 
tion that  has  the  responsibility  to  make  it 
even  more  beautiful  for  the  generations 
ahead. 


POSTAL  REFORM  AND  COM- 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.   1970 

Mr  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  brief  item  on  postal  reform  and  com- 
pulsory unionism,  which  I  have  •written 
for  my  constituents: 
Postal  Reform  and  Compulsory  Unionism 

Coming  from  the  upper  house  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  United  States  Congress.  I  have  been 
most  interested,  already,  to  see  for  mys?lf 
that— as  has  been  reported— the  House  of 
Representatives  is  more  conservative  than 
Us  counterpart,  the  United  States  Senate 
In  the  California  State  Legislature  the  op- 
posite was  true:  the  Senate  was  Vne  more 
conservative  of  the  two  houses. 

The  435  Members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  by  virtue  of  their 
numbers  and  the  fact  that  they  have  to  go 
back  to  the  people  every  two  years  for  re- 
election, are  close  to  the  people.  Becatise 
there  are  so  many  Congressional  Districts, 
big-city  bloc  voting  controls  only  a  mi- 
nol-ity  of  them,  while  it  has  a  disproportion- 
ate effect  on  state-wide  elections  for  U.S. 
Senator.  A  Senator  from  Illinois,  for  exam- 
ple, must  run  reasonably  well  In  Chicago, 
and  a  Senator  from  Michigan  must  do  well 
in  Detroit.  But  the  Congressmen  from  the 
big  cities  make  up  considerably  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  whole  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  of  most  Individual  state  delega- 
tions. This  may  help  account  for  the  marked 
difference  in  orientation  between  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Whatever  its  causes,  the  difference  is  real. 
It  was  manifested  In  the  action  taken  on 
the  postal  reform  bill,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  of  the  year  in  Congress.  The 
Senate  approved  this  bill  as  originally  In- 
troduced, including  a  provision  which  would 
allow  postal  workers'  unions  to  bargain  for 
and  obtain— for  the  first  time  In  our  his- 
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lory — compulsory  unionism  for  federal  em- 
ployees. "Hie  House  removed  this  provision 
before  passing  the  bill,  which  now  goes  to 
a  conference  committee,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  need  for  postal  reform  is  clear  and 
increasingly  urgent.  The  Post  Office  system 
has  been  growing  steadily  more  costly  and 
less  efficient.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
operated  according  to  sound  business  prin- 
ciples. The  postal  reform  bill  would  trans- 
fer control  of  the  system  from  the  present 
Post  Office  Department  to  a  special  corpora- 
tion created  for  the  purpose.  This  offers 
hope  for  more  businesslike  and  less  bureau- 
cratic and  political  management  of  the 
postal  service,  and  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  good  change. 

However,  the  postal  reform  bill,  as  passed 


by  the  Senate,  would  also  open  the  door  to 
compulsory  unionism — once  called  the  closed 
shop,  then  the  union  shop,  and  now  the 
agency  shop,  on  the  familiar  principle  that 
if  you  change  the  name  of  an  unpopular 
program,  along  with  a  few  of  its  minor  de- 
tails, you  can  sidestep  public  hostility  and 
rejection.  But  whatever  the  name  and  what- 
ever the  details,  compulsory  unionism  is 
fundamentally  contrary  to  the  worklngman's 
individual  liberty. 

Forcing  a  worker  to  Join  a  labor  union  Is 
most  indefensible  of  all  in  government  work. 
Since  all  citizens  are  paying  for  It  through 
their  taxes,  certainly  it  should  be  open  to 
all  who  are  qualified,  regardless  of  whether 
they  want  to  join  a  union  or  not.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  recognized  this  principle 
in  his  executive  order  of  1962  guaranteeing 


the  right  of  all  federal  employees  to  join,  or 
to  refrain  from  Joining,  any  labor  union  or 
other  employee  organization. 

Experience  with  private  industry  clearly 
shows  that  compulsory  unionism  does  much 
to  lead  to  massive  confrontations  between 
employers  and  employees.  Its  introduction 
into  government  employment  would  almost 
certainly  end  in  an  acceptance  of  strikes  by 
public  "employees.  The  postal  strike  last 
spring,  which  posed  such  a  serious  threat  to 
the  whole  country  despite  its  britf  duration, 
shows  the  danger  of  any  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Much  as  postal  reform  Is  needed,  I  shall 
not  support  any  legislation  for  this  purpose 
which  would  allow  any  group  of  federal  em- 
ployees to  be  forced  to  Join  or  pay  dues  to 
any  labor  union. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tcxfls. 

The  Reverend  Charles  B.  Nunn,  Jr., 
pastor.  First  Baptist  Church,  Bluefield, 
W.  Va..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God.  as  we  pray  for  the 
Members  of  this  body,  its  officers,  and 
all  those  who  share  in  its  labors,  we  re- 
member that  Thou  art  always  One  who 
is  near,  who  is  able  and  eternally  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  the  deep  spiritual  yearn- 
ings of  men  and  nations. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  as  wells  run  dry 
amidst  a  season  of  drought  so  do  men's 
divine  resources,  when  they  are  neglected 
or  ignored. 

Forgive  us  if  we  ever  feel  that  prayer 
is  a  wast€  of  time,  and  help  us  to  see  that 
without  it  we  labor  in  vain. 

Give  to  us  Thy  peace  and  refresh  us  in 
our  weariness  that  this  may  be  a  good 
dav  with  much  done  and  done  well. 

We  ask  it  in  the  blessed  name  of  the 
One  who  has  said: 

As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

Amen. 

DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT   PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  RussELL>. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

US.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  10, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Texas,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
Prenident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday,  July  9,  1970.  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA TODAY  AND  DELAY  IN 
PROCEEDING  TO  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Williams*,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes;  that  then  there  not  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  until  later  in  the 
day.  but  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  874.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  64.  the  ter- 
mination of  certain  joint  resolutions 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
which  was  made  the  pending  business 
last  night. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
heai-s  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
THE  SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  1  is  now  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes.   

WE  WERE  NOT  INVITED 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  may  come  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
many  Americans,  but  the  fact  is  that  no 
government  of  South  Vietnam  ever 
asked  or  suggested  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment send  combat  troops  into  South 
Vietnam  to  maintain  the  Saigon  regime 
in  power. 

A  civil  war  has  been  raging  in  South 
Vietnam  for  more  than  10  years  now. 
During  that  time,  there  has  never  been 
anv  request  for  combat  troops  from  any 
government  of  South  Vietnam,  neither 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  the  polit- 
ical arm  of  the  VC.  nor  from  any  of  the 
Saigon  regimes  includmg  the  present  one 
headed  by  General  Thieu  and  Air  Mar- 
shal Ky. 

President  Eisenhower  and  his  ad\'isers. 
principally  Secretary  of  State  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  violently  opposed  the  Viet- 
namese seeking  national  liberation.  The 
Eisenhower  administration  provided  im- 
mense aid  to  the  French  seeking  to  re- 
store their  lush  and  oppressive  Indo- 
chinese  colonial  empire.  Our  militarists 
with  the  sanction  of  President  Eisen- 
hower had  decided  in  1954  to  send  in  our 
airpower  for  the  relief  of  Dienbienphu. 
A  few  davs  before  this  outpost  sur- 
rendered in  May  1954  to  the  Vietnamese 
fighting  for  national  liberation.  Chair- 
man Richard  Russell  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  then 
Senate  majority  leader.  Lvndon  B.  John- 
son, expressed  their  feelings  of  outrage 
to  President  Eisenhower  who  then 
changed  his  mind  and  rejected  the  mili- 
tant advice  of  John  Foster  Dulles. 

On  the  dav  President  Eisenhower  left 
the  White  House,  there  were  685  Ameri- 
can military  advisers  in  Vietnam.  No 
combat  troops.  On  the  date  that  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated, 
there  were  in  Vietnam  approximately 
16,180  American  military  advisers.  No 
combat  troops.  Unfortunately,  that  sit- 
uation was  altered  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  On  the  day  that  he  left  office, 
there  were  more  than  a  half  million  GI's, 
marines,  and  airmen  in  South  Vietnam. 
Neither  the  militarist  regime  of  Saigon 
nor  any  pre%-ious  rtiling  group  in  Saigon 
ever  requested  or  suggested  that  the 
United  States  send  those  combat  troops 
and  airmen  into  Vietnam.  Mv  statement 
mav  amaze  many  American  citizens  but 
it  is  factually  correct.  A  few  months  back 
that  flamboyant  Air  Marshal  Ky  who  is 
Vice  President  of  the  Sai.eon  militarist 
regime  said  that  it  would  be  fine  with 
him  if  all  American  troops  left  Vietnam. 
He  said.  "We  never  asked  them  to  come." 
Among   the  first  U.S.  combat   troops 
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to  enter  South  Vietnam  were  regiments 
of  marines.  They  are  trained  to  spear- 
head offensive  action  in  the  field.  How- 
ever, early  in  1965  our  Marine  Forces 
were  deployed  defensively  in  the  area  of 
Danang.  To  tliis  day  most  of  our  Marine 
Force  has  remained  there. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  United  States  has 
for  nearly  a  decade  been  waging  a  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  an  area  far  from  our 
sphere  of  influence  and  of  no  importance 
whatever  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  This  immoral,  undeclared  civil 
war  has  cost  taxpayers  $400  billion  and 
the  priceless  lives  of  more  than  50,000  of 
America's  finest,  10.000  miles  from  their 
homes. 

In  addition,  approximately  300,000 
ha\e  been  wounded  in  combat  or  in  what 
Pentagon  oflicials  call  accidents  and  in- 
cidents. Many  will  be  maimed  for  life. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Pentagon 
term.s  "accident  and  incidents,"  which 
have  cost  so  many  priceless  American 
lives  in  World  War  II.  as  the  distin- 
guished Acting  President  pro  tempore 
now  in  the  chair  (Mr.  Yareorouch) 
knows  because  of  his  fine  service  to  his 
country,  we  would  have  termed  combat 
deaths.  This  is  another  instance  of  the 
credibility  gap. 

No  chief  of  state  of  any  of  the  regimes 
ruling  in  Saigon  at  any  time  during  the 
administration  of  Pi-esidents  Eisenhow- 
er, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  ever  requested 
that  U.S.  combat  troops  be  sent  into 
Vietnam.  Careful  inquiry  of  top  officials 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  at  the  White  House 
disclosed  the  startling  fact  that  there  was 
no  request  for  American  troops  at  any 
time.  We  should  never  have  been  involved 
in  that  civil  war,  especially  a  war  in 
which  we  were  never  asked  to  enter,  a 
war  in  which  nearly  every  community  of 
our  coimtry  has  tragically  lost  at  least 
one  high  school  graduate. 

SUte  Department  officials  have  claimed 
that  a  request  for  troops  was  made  by 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
typical  bureaucratic  jargon,  the  State 
Department  reported  on  September  2, 
1969; 

The  Initial  decl?lons  to  deploy  tJnlted 
States  com'o.it  troops  to  south  Vietnam  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1965  restUted  from 
a  continuing  analysis  of  a  constantly  chang- 
ing situation,  a  major  factor  in  which  was 
the  deployment  to  south  Vietnam  of  regular 
north  Vietnam  army  units  from  the  end  of 
1964  onward.  .  .  .  The  process  of  analyzing 
the  situation  by  the  two  governments,  and 
and  the  consultation  and  agreeemnt  there- 
on, were  such  as  to  be  regarded  by  our  gov- 
ernment aa  constituting  a  request  from  the 
government  of  Vietnam. 

What  gobbledygook  is  this.  Our  Armed 
Forces  were  already  over  there.  I  was  in 
Vietnam  for  nearly  30  days  in  1965,  and 
I  know  in  the  facts.  This  official  double- 
talk  looks  impressive  but  it  clearly 
does  not  constitute  a  request  for  combat 
troops  from  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  early  1965,  U.S.  Marines  were  moved 
to  Danang  from  Saigon.  This  was  not  a 
deployment  of  troops  to  South  Vietnam 
In  response  to  a  request  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  It  was  simply 
a  redeployment  of  marines  who  were 


already  in  Vietnam  witliout  any  official 
request. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  U.S. 
marines  already  in  Saigon  were  rede- 
ployed to  Danany,  not  in  response  to 
South  Vietnamese  request,  but  as  part  of 
a  tactical  move  by  the  U.S.  high 
command. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  be  surprised 
that  the  State  Department  considers  this 
a  formal  request.  Clear  legal  and  diplo- 
matic distinctions  were  among  the  early 
casualties  of  this  war.  It  is  an  untruthful 
statement  tiiai  wc  have  any  commitment 
there.  We  are  sending  troops  to  an  area 
of  no  strategic  importance  whatsoever 
to  the  defense  of  our  country.  Further- 
more, I  denounce  the  claim  that  the 
United  Suites  of  America  has  a  mandate 
from  Almighty  God  to  pohce  the  entire 
world. 

President  Tliieu  on  several  occasions 
said  that  neither  he  ncr  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors ever  asked  the  Americans  to 
come  in.  He  stated  we  can  leave  anytime 
we  want  to;  that  they  do  not  need  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

Then,  that  flamboyant  Air  Marshal 
Ky,  who  was  born  in  Hanoi  and  proudly 
displays  a  French  decoration  awarded 
him  in  1954  for  fighting  against  his  fel- 
low countrj-men  seeking  national  libera- 
tion, added  his  voice,  making  repeated 
statements  saying  the  Americans  came  in 
on  their  own.  Ky  has  stated  often  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  get  along 
without  our  help. 

The  Senate  has  acted  wisely  in  voting 
to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
I  am  glad  this  issue  will  come  before  the 
Senate  again  today.  It  will  afford  me 
another  opportunity  to  vote  to  repeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

On  March  1,  1966.  the  matter  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
came  before  the  Senate  for  debate.  And 
at  that  time  in  this  body,  only  five  U.S. 
Senators  voted  in  favor  of  the  repeal. 
Those  five,  Mr.  President,  were  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiCHTi ,  former  Senator  Gruening  of 
Ala-'ka.  former  Senator  Morse  of  Ore- 
gon, the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy",  and  the  then-junior 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  who  is 
no.v  speaking.  We  were  the  five  who  voted 
to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
The  Senate  will  be  acting  wisely  today 
in  voting,  as  we  shall  no  doubt  vote,  by 
a  huge  majority,  if  not  near  unanimity, 
to  repeal  tliat  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
Tliat  resolution  was  based  on  utterly 
false  statements  that  the  destroyers 
Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  were  on  a  rou- 
tine mission  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  when, 
in  fact,  they  were  intelligence-gathering 
spy  ships.  Furthermore,  the  alleged  at- 
tack, the  second  attack  in  the  nighttime 
never,  in  fact,  took  place. 

The  captain  commanding  both  of  these 
destroyers  expressed  his  doubts  very 
shortly  after  in  messages  to  the  com- 
manding admiral,  messages  which  were 
not  permitted  to  be  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington at  that  time. 

That  resolution  was  the  authority 
which  President  Johnson  claimed  as  the 
basis  for  sending  more  than  one-half 
million  U.S.  troops  into  Vietnam.  With 


tliat  authority  repealed  and  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  American  combat  troops 
were  never  invited  into  Vietnam,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  now  has  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  end  our  involvement  in  that 
immoral,  undeclared  war.  I  hope  he 
takes  it,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will. 

Just  as  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  cMr.  Aiken)  stated 
some  months  ago: 

President  Nixon  should  declare  that  we 
have  achieved  our  objective  In  Vietnam,  and 
order  all  our  combat  troops  to  be  brought 
home   now  and   without   delay. 

I  hope  he  does  that,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has  the  leadership  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  those  troops  could  and 
should  be  brought  home  the  same  way 
they  were  sent  over— by  ships  and  by 
planes — and  this  return  trip  should  be 
completed  within  2  months. 

WE  MAINTAIN  A  BKITIAL,  FASCIST  MILITARIST 
REGIME  WHICH  TORTtHtES  POLITICAL  PRISON- 
ERS    IN     WINDOWLESS     STONE     'TIGER     CAGES" 

Mr.  President,  for  6  long  years  the 
American  people  have  been  supporting 
with  their  energy,  their  resources,  and 
their  lives  an  immoral,  undeclared  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Tliis  war  v.as  sup- 
posedly being  fought  to  stop  Communist 
aggression  and  to  maintain  and  defend 
a  free,  democratic.  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam. 

As  the  horrible  toll  of  this  tragic  war 
mounted,  it  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  Saigon  government  of 
Thieu  and  Ky  is  nothing  more  than  a 
military  dictatorship  disguised  with  the 
trappings  of  a  free  democracy.  It  is  a 
Fascist,  militaiT  regime  with  only  a  very 
narrow  base  of  support  within  the  coun- 
trj'  and  it  is  kept  in  power  only  through 
the  continued  presence  of  American 
troops  and  dollars.  It  is  a  dictatorship 
which  jailed  tlie  man  who  finished  sec- 
ond in  the  presidential  elections;  dozens 
of  newspapers  have  been  closed;  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  have  been 
intimidated,  jailed,  or  forced  into  exile; 
thousands  of  students  and  intellectuals 
and  business  and  professional  persormel 
have  been  simimarily  imprisoned  for 
daring  to  disagree  with  the  Government. 
This  is  the  Government  for  which  50,000 
Americans  have  given  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  early  this  week  the 
whole  world  received  further  proof  of 
the  nature  of  the  Saigon  government 
we  are  now  supporting  with  the  revela- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  Devil's  Island- 
type  prison  camp  being  run  by  the  Thieu 
regime.  It  is  shocking  and  appalling  that 
American  officials  have  known  about  and 
kept  secret  the  existence  of  the  prison 
camp  at  Con  Son,  60  miles  off  the  coast 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Recently  exposed  by  two  courageous 
Congressmen,  Representatives  Augus- 
tus F.  Hawkins  of  California,  and  Wil- 
liam R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  the  hu- 
man torture  chamber  at  Con  Son  con- 
tains 500  men  and  women  locked  up  in 
windowless  tiger  cages,  confined  three 
or  four  together  in  5-by-9-foot  stone 
compartments,  living  in  filthy  conditions, 
suffering  from  malnutrition  and  disease 
and  enduring  physical  beatings. 

Their  limbs  are  shackled,  inducing 
paralysis,    and    powdered    lime    which 
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causes  them  to  choke  and  gasp  for  breath 
is  dumped  on  them. 

This  concentration  camp  for  pohtical 
opponents  of  the  corrupt  Thieu-Kj-  dic- 
tatorship would  no  doubt  have  remained 
a  well-kept  secret  had  not  Congressman 
Anderson  and  Hawkins  broken  away 
from  the  carefully  screened  factfinding 
tour  for  a  12-member  special  House  com- 
mittee and  actually  discovered  a  star- 
tling fact,  which  was  not  on  the  program 
and  which  they  were  not  supposed  to  see. 

Their  experience  exposes  the  perils 
and  pitfalls  of  congressional  factfind- 
ing tours,  demonstrating  that  more  than 
anything  else,  they  are  an  exercise  in 
brainwasliing. 

Thomas  R.  Harkin,  the  congressional 
staff  member  who  accompanied  Con- 
gressmen Hawkins  and  Anderson,  re- 
signed on  July  7  in  disgust  over  the  way 
the  Con  Son  issue  had  been  handled.  He 
charged  that  the  majority  of  the  special 
House  committee  which  made  the  trip  to 
South  Vietnam  attempted  to  cover  up 
the  existence  of  the  tiger  cages  at  Con 
Son  and  shroud  it  in  a  conspiracy  of 
silence,  rather  than  reveal  the  existence 
of  the  secret  prison  compound. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  cf  the 
9,000  prisoners  in  the  Con  Son  concentra- 
tion camp,  which  incidentally  was  first 
establL^hed  in  1862  by  the  French  to  de- 
tain Vietnamese  opponents  of  that  na- 
tion's colonial  empire  in  Asia,  are  politi- 
cal opponents  of  the  totalitarian  Thieu- 
Ky  regime,  men  and  women  who  dared  to 
speak  out  against  the  pohcies  of  the  bru- 
tal tyrants  of  this  war-torn  nation. 

The  sickening  bestiality  at  Con  Son 
was  described  by  five  South  Vietnamese 
students,  recently  released  from  Con  Son, 
before  a  committee  of  the  Vietnamese 
House  of  Representatives. 

They  pave  a  grisly  description  of  the 
deplorable  conditions  at  Con  Son.  Food  in 
the  tiger  cages  they  said  consisted  of  rice, 
often  riddled  with  sand  and  pebbles.  To 
supplement  this  diet,  they  said  they  add- 
ed leaves,  grass,  fleas,  and  beetles. 

For  toilet  paper — 

They  said — 
we  had  to  use  a  small  scrap  of  cloth  ripped 
from  a  shirt  or  pants  pocket,  which  we  care- 
fully washed  out  with  urine  so  It  could  be 
used  again  and  again. 

These  former  political  prisoners  were 
all  avowed  opponents  of  the  regime  of 
President  Thieu,  the  ruthless  dictator  of 
South  Vietnam  who  has  sought  to  rule 
his  nation  by  decree. 

Don  Luce,  an  American  in  South  Viet- 
nam who  is  gathering  information  for 
the  division  of  interchurch  aid  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  said  that  he 
visited  the  prison  compound  with  the 
Congressmen  at  Con  Son  where  he  saw 
the  tiger  cages.  Mr.  Luce  had  been  told 
of  a  hidden  entry  to  the  stone  compart- 
ments while  visiting  Con  Son  with  Con- 
gressmen Anderson  and  Hawkins.  He 
asked  to  have  the  door  opened  and  the 
Americans  went  inside. 

We  looked  down  from  a  catwalk  through 
large  openings,  one  for  each  cell. 

Mr.  Luce  related. 

The  prisoners  dragged  themselves  to  the 
spot  where  they  could  look  up  and  speak 
to   us.   They   pleaded   for   water. 


Above  each  compartment,  Mr.  Luce 
related,  was  a  bucket  of  powdery  white 
lime  that  the  prison  warden  said  was  used 
for  whitewashing  the  walls,  but  that  the 
prisoners  said  was  thrown  down  on  them 
when  they  asked  for  food. 

The  women  prisoners,  who  number 
about  250,  said  that  they  were  moved 
from  mainland  prisons  to  Con  Son  7 
months  ago.  Mr.  Luce  reported  that  there 
appeared  to  be  60  or  70  compartments 
in  each  of  the  two  buildings  with  five 
women  in  a  compartment. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  United  States  contributed  $442,- 
000  to  the  Vietnamese  penal  system,  pri- 
marily for  construction  of  new  facilities. 
It  is  evident  that  the  appropriation  of 
this  money  Is  another  example  of  the 
waste  and  corruption  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, which  continues  to  maintain  in- 
humane prisons  and  treat  prisoners  like 
animals. 

The  revelation  of  the  human  torture 
chamber  at  Con  Son  is  another  link  In  the 
chain  of  proof  that  we  are  not  support- 
ing a  democracy  In  Saigon  and  never 
have,  but  rather  we  have  been  maintain- 
ing a  brutal  totalitarian  ruling  chque  of 
dictators  whose  prime  interest  Is  remain- 
ing in  pK)wer,  not  serving  the  needs  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  It  may  be 
charged  by  some  that  this  is  no  worse 
than  atrocities  committed  by  the  Com- 
munists. That  is  hardly  a  justification 
for  this  horror,  for  since  when  do  two 
wrongs  make  a  right.  For  6  years  the 
American  people  have  been  told  they 
were  fighting  this  war  to  prevent  such 
things  from  happening. 

A  congressional  factfinding  team  un- 
covered these  unspeakable  atrocities. 
What  followed  was  that  Frank  E.  Wal- 
ton, U.S.  chief  of  the  Public  Safety  Di- 
rectorate in  Saigon,  denotmced  those 
fine  Members  of  Congress  for  "intruding 
into  a  Vietnamese  prison."  This  fellow 
denied  the  existence  of  the  cages.  Then 
when  irrefutable  proof  was  offered  of 
their  existence,  he  refused  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  cruel  situation.  He  even 
refused  to  visit  the  cage.-;. 

Then  a  spokesman  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon  termed  these  as  "some 
shortcomings  in  the  correction  program 
in  Vietnam."  He  stated  that  Americans 
should  remember  that  this  was  in  the 
control  of  the  South  Vietnamese  officials 
and  not  U.S.  Government  officials. 

The  facts  are  this  administration  is 
being  misrepresented  in  Saigon  by  Am- 
bassador Bunker  who  has  outlived  what- 
ever usefulness  he  ever  had.  We  are 
guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  South  Viet- 
namese officials  in  inhumane  and  brutal 
treatment  of  political  prisoners.  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  and  even  officials  at  the 
White  House  have  suppressed  informa- 
tion about  this  bestiality,  stating  we  must 
"spare  Saigon  embarrassment." 

There  has  been  no  comment  whatever 
from  the  White  House  nor  from  officials 
of  the  Defense  Department  denouncing 
the  sickening  brutality  committed  by  top 
officials  of  the  Saigon  militarist  regime 
of  General  Thieu  and  Air  Marshal  Ky 
which  our  Armed  Forces  have  been 
maintaining  in  power  for  years  at  the 
cost  of  50  thousand  priceless  lives  of 
America's   finest   young   men  killed   in 


combat.  In  addition  our  young  men 
woimded  in  combat  exceed  more  than 
290.000.  Many  other  GI's  have  been  af- 
flicted with  bubonic  plague,  malaria,  and 
other  jungle  diseases.  Some  have  died. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  brutal  sordid, 
endless  involvement  of  our  country  in 
southeast  Asia,  first  inten-ening  in  a  civil 
war  in  Vietnam  and  more  recently  in  the 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  brutal 
fighting  and  killing  of  civilians — men, 
women  and  children — into  Cambodia 
and  Laos  as  well  as  in  Vietnam — has  so 
exliausted  the  American  spirit  that  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  fact  that  some  500 
political  prisoners — men,  women  and 
children  have  been  confined  in  window- 
less  stone  "tiger  cages"  brought  forth  no 
word  of  protest  from  the  White  House. 
In  fact  an  attempt  was  made  to  conceal 
this  brutality  from  the  American  people. 
Furthermore  the  Saigon  militarist  re- 
gime we  support  has  presently  m  pnson 
cells  some  40.000  political  prisoners — In- 
cluding many  women.  They  have  been 
mistreated  and  many  have  been  tortured. 
Yet  not  one  word  of  protest  has  ema- 
nated from  American  officials  in  Viet- 
nam nor  from  the  White  House. 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  to 
the  Geneva  agreement  guaranteeing  the 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
We  Americans  have  been  absolutely 
right  in  pressing  our  contention  that  the 
Hanoi  government  and  the  forces  of  the 
national  liberation  front  of  South  Viet- 
nam, or  VC,  have  been  mistreating  our 
airmen  and  other  fighting  men  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  war  over  many  months. 
It  is  evident  that  in  recent  months 
there  has  been  some  semblance  of  hu- 
manity in  Hanoi  in  that  hundreds  of 
names  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
have  been  made  public  largely  through 
Quakers  and  other  groups  whose  mem- 
bers have  been  permitted  to  confer  with 
Government  officials  in  Hanoi.  Also  some 
packages  of  food  and  medicines  and 
some  mail  has  been  permitted  to  be  re- 
ceived by  Americans  held  as  prisoners. 
Too  little  has  been  accomplished  to  date 
in  this  connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  Congressmen,  particularly 
two  of  them  who  expressed  loudly  and 
clearly  their  feeling  of  horror  and  who 
were  the  ones  who  located  these  tiger 
cages  despite  efforts  by  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment officials.  U.S.  State  Department 
officials,  and  AID  officials  to  cover  up 
and  prevent  their  access  to  these  tiger 
cages.  I  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
Hawkins,  Democrat  of  California,  and 
Anderson.  Democrat  of  Tennessee.  Un- 
fortunately, some  other  members  of  this 
so-called  factfinding  group  apparently 
were  disinterested  in  real  factfinding.  It 
is  stated  that  Representative  Clancy. 
Republican  of  Ohio,  upon  his  return  to 
my  State  said: 
This  Is  something  I  know  nothing  about. 

Representative   Smith,   Democrat  of 
Iowa,  said: 
It  was  a  mistake  to  go  there. 

Representative  Watson,  Republican  of 
South  Carolina,  said: 

This  could  be  highly  embarasslng  to  mo 
South  Vietnamese  Oovemment. 
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Congressman  Montgomery,  Demo- 
crat of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  this 
special  committee  pontificated: 

This  was  a  South  Vietnamese  creation 
and  It  Is  their  problem. 

Ver>-  definitely,  this  problem  has  be- 
come more  and  more  an  American  prob- 
lem with  each  successive  attempt  of 
some  Congressmen  to  cover  it  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  my  admira- 
tion for  Thomas  R.  Harkin.  a  former 
navy  pilot  who  served  the  committee  as 
its  one  staff  member.  He  resigned  in  dis- 
may and  disgust  over  the  manner  in 
which  this  issue  had  been  handled.  He 
spoke  out  for  "justice  and  humanity." 

Mr.  President,  we  Americans  sliould 
all  join  him  in  expressing  our  protest 
over  a  ghastly  horror  story  which  truly 
di.--honors  all  of  those  upholding  and  de- 
fending the  brutality  of  the  Saigon  mili- 
tarist regime  we  maintain  in  power.  We 
should  demand  that  every  one  of  those 
political  prisoners  be  released  without 
delay. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  failed  to  learn 
that  we  are  not  capable  of  changing  the 
ways  of  another  people  with  a  radicallj' 
different  culture  on  a  distant  continent. 
Until  we  perceive  tliis,  we  will  continue 
to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  our  Nation's 
finest  young  men  and  subsidize  a  tyran- 
nical dictatorship  which  is  contrar>'  to 
all  the  democratic  precepts  which  have 
guided  our  countrj'  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  been  3  years  since  the 
6-day  war  in  the  Middle  East  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors.  It  might 
be  more  accurate  to  refer  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis  as  a  22-year  war.  which  start- 
ed in  1948  when  Israel  became  a  state. 

During  those  22  years,  hardly  a  day 
has  gone  by  without  a  report  of  some 
hostile  action  on  Israel's  borders.  Peri- 
odically, those  hostilities  have  heat^ed  up 
to  the  point  of  full-scale  war.  Such  was 
the  case  in  1948  when  the  Arab  countries 
Invaded  Israel  immediately  after  Israel's 
proclamation  of  statehood. 

War  broke  out  again  after  Egypt  closed 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Israel  shipping  and 
International  trade  to  or  from  Israel  in 
1956. 

There  was  another  full-scale  war  in 
1967  when  Nasser  sought  to  blockade  Is- 
rael and  forced  a  withdrawal  of  U2i. 
peacekeeping  forces. 

During  the  course  of  these  22  years, 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents 
alike,  have  publicly  proclaimed  America's 
strong  support  of  Israel.  They  have  made 
clear  America's  determination  to  assure 
Israel's  continued  and  secure  existence. 

We  have  not,  however,  always  mani- 
fested our  sincerity  by  specific  actions. 
Action  taken  at  the  appropriate  time 
could  have  effectively  assured  a  peaceful 
and  productive  existence  for  Israel  and 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East. 


Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  our  efforts 
to  buy  the  friendship  of  nations,  such  as 
the  UniU'd  Arab  Republic,  at  almost  any 
cost  have  been  a  complete  failure. 

One  need  only  reflect  momentarily  on 
the  disastrous  Dulles  policies  of  the  fif- 
ties to  realize  that  any  effort  today  to 
follow  a  so-called  evenhandcd  approach 
was  doomed  to  failure. 

Indeed,  such  an  approach,  in  my  judg- 
ment, may  bear  a  direct  causal  relation- 
ship to  the  Soviet  Union's  escalating 
military  presence  in  the  Middle  East. 

One  may  view  American  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  in  the  context  of  an- 
other confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist  world.  If  that 
is  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we 
can  be  evenhanded  in  dealing  with  So- 
viet-dominated Arab  countries  w  liich  op- 
pose the  one  country  that  is  a  bulwark 
against  Communist  expansion. 

One  may  view  American  interests  in 
the  Middle  Ea.>^t  In  the  context  of  aiding 
nations  wliich  turn  to  us  for  assistance. 
If  so,  one  must  be  outrat;ed  by  our  will- 
ingness to  send  our  young  men  to  die 
for  corrupt  regimes  in  'Vietnam  while 
hesitating  to  even  sell  arms  to  Israel. 

One  may  view  American  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  in  the  context  of  aiding 
another  nation  committed  to  freedom  of 
the  human  spirit.  If  so.  one  must  be  dis- 
couraged to  think  that  we  have  wilhngly 
aided  Arab  dictatorships  while  hesitating 
before  responding  to  pleas  from  demo- 
cratic Israel. 

For  the  past  several  months  the  people 
of  our  Nation  have  observed  the  adminis- 
tration m  Washington  publicly  agoniz- 
ing over  a  decision  to  sell  125  jet  aircraft 
to  Israel.  Throughout  this  lengthy  proc- 
ess, we  have  been  told  that  Soviet  escala- 
tion has  not  shifted  the  balance  of  power 
against  Israel. 

As  recently  as  May  8.  the  President  was 
not  ready  to  conclude  that  the  balance  of 
ix)wer  had  shifted  against  Israel.  Only 
2  weeks  ago.  Secretary  Rogers  assured 
Americans  that  Israel  was  still  capable  of 
supporting  herself  militarily. 

This  was  despite  his  recognition  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  deployed  Sam-3 
missiles  in  Egypt  and  that  Soviet  pilots 
are  flying  planes  in  Eg>-pt  and  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  Soviet  personnel  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic 

In  fact.  Secretar>-  Rogers  announced 
at  that  time  a  new  peace  initiative  being 
undertaken  by  the  United  States. 

Ten  days  before  Secretarj-  Rogers'  an- 
nouncement. I  wrote  to  President  Nixon 
regarding  the  Middle  East  crisis.  I  called 
it  one  of  the  most  .serious  threats  to 
world  peace  since  the  Second  World  War. 
And  I  urged  a  Presidential  report  to  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Jt-NE  16.  1970. 
The  President. 
The  HViite  Hou.ie. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  all  been 
watching  with  Increasing  alarm  the  growing 
Soviet  presence  In  the  Middle  East.  This  Rus- 
sian presence  only  heightens  the  concern  of 


all  people  who  recognize  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  secure  State  of  Israel. 

It  Is  certainly  proper  for  Administration 
spokesmen  to  reiterate  our  commitment  to 
Israel's  survival.  However,  the  depth  of  that 
commitment  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
actions  we  take.  Unfortunately,  our  actions 
have  been  equivocal,  and  our  equivocation 
has  lead  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions to  prolong  and  expand  the  Middle  East 
conflict. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Middle  East  crisis 
presents  one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to 
world  peace  since  the  Second  World  War.  And 
vet.  Israel's  request  for  the  sale  of  additional 
jet  aircraft  Is  stlU  undergoing  lengthy  re- 
view by  your  Administration. 

I  know  that  this  critical  situation  Is  of 
great  concern  to  you,  as  it  is  to  all  Americans. 
I  believe,  however,  that  I  speak  for  many 
Americans  when  I  express  concern  and  lack  of 
understanding  at  such  apparent  equivoca- 
tion. 

In  the  past,  you  have  made  serious  efforts 
to  present  to  the  Nation  reports  on  several 
critical  issues.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  con- 
sider a  Presidential  statement  and  report  to 
the  Nation  on  this  issue.  I  know  such  a  report 
will  be  greatly  apprecalted  by  all  of  America. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  received  no  response 
from  the  White  House,  However,  I  did 
watch  the  President's  televised  conversa- 
tion with  three  newsmen,  and  I  have 
read  newspaper  reports  attributed  to 
White  House  and  other  administration 
sources. 

These  things  have  caused  me  grave 
concern. 

It  would  appear  that  the  President 
believes  that  a  situation  in  which  Soviet 
presence  did  not  alter  the  balance  of 
power  against  Israel,  has  suddenly  be- 
come a  situation  requiring  a  direct 
Soviet-United  States  confrontation. 

On  Tuesday,  I  felt  compelled  to  renew 
my  request  to  the  President  that  he  agree 
to  the  immediate  sale  of  additional  jet 
aircraft  to  Israel.  In  addition.  I  again 
asked  for  a  Presidential  report  to  the 
Nation  on  the  grave  Mideast  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  letter  to  the  President,  dated  July 
7.  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

July   7.  1970. 
The  President, 
The   White  Hoiise, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know.  I  have 
urged,  on  numerous  occasions  that  the  Ad- 
ministration demonstrate  America's  resolve 
to  assure  the  continued  secure  existence  of 
Israel.  I  have  l>elleved  for  some  time,  as  my 
public  record  demonstrates,  that  the  appar- 
ent weakening  of  American  resolve  has  led 
the  Soviet  Union  to  escalate  the  hostilities 
in  the  Middle  East.  I,  therefore,  could  not 
agree  with  you  more  when  you  state  that  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  most  serious 
threat  to  world  peace. 

I  believe  that  I  owe  it  to  you  and  to  my 
constltuenu  to  share  with  you  my  grave  con- 
cern over  reports  attributed  by  the  news 
media  to  "White  House  sources"  and  to  re- 
new my  request  that  you  devote  some  time 
from  your  heavy  schedule  to  a  report  to  the 
Nation  on  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  months,  your  Administration  has  been 
considering  Israel's  request  for  the  opp>ortu- 
nity  to  purchase  additional  jet  aircraft. 
Though  I  have  disagreed  with  your  decisions 
to  delay  approval  of  the  sale,  I  appreciate 
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your  genuine  concern  over  the  deteriorating 
situation.  It  Is  my  strong  l>elief,  however, 
that  an  Immediate  agreement  to  sell  jets  to 
Israel  would  go  a  long  way  to  demonstrating 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  she  cannot  freely 
work  her  will  in  the  Middle  East.  An  addi- 
tional, but  most  important,  reason  leading 
me  to  this  conclusion  is  that  It  is  one  method 
of  deterring  the  Soviet  Union  without  com- 
mitting even  one  American. 

1  have  read  with  great  interest  and  con- 
cern the  recent  article,  "Suez  is  the  Front 
to  Watch,"  by  Hon.  George  W.  Ball,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard.  His  conclusions, 
however,  are  very  disturbing.  Although  he 
seems  to  minimize  the  utility  of  selling  addi- 
tional jets  to  Israel,  he  too  readily  concludes 
that  "we  should  be  in  a  position  to  demand, 
on  threat  of  direct  military  involvement, 
that  the  Soviets  remove  most.  If  not  all,  of 
their  military  personnel  from  Egypt." 

It  is  of  even  greater  concern  to  read  re- 
ports this  past  weekend  of  "Whit*  House  " 
and  "other  Administration  sources"  appar- 
entlv  ascribing  to  this  thesis.  Coming  as  they 
do  on  the  heels  of  your  announced  new  peace 
Initiative,  theee  reports  have  been  a  cause  of 
great  confusion  about  your  position 

I   must   respectfully   renew  my   urging  for 
the  immediate  sale  of  additional  jet  aircraft 
to  Israel  and  for  a  Presidential  report  to  the 
Nation  on  this  grave  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  cannot  find  the  words  to  em- 
phasize strongly  enough  my  deep  con- 
viction that  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  order  that  the 
Senator  from  West  'Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
be  recognized  at  this  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  recognized  for  3 
minutes,  and  that  the  3  minutes  used  by 
me  not  be  counted  against  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  West  'Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  428— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE TO  CONDUCT  AN  INVESTI- 
GAITON  OF  FIRMS  PROMOTING 
TRAVEL  ABROAD  BY  AMERICAN 
STUDENTS 

travel   agencies    leave    american    students 
stranded  abroad 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  July  7.  1970.  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star  there  appeared  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "About  3,000  Tourists 
"Stranded." "  This  article  outlines  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  several 
thousand  American  students  found 
themselves  when  stranded  in  Europe  as 
the  result  of  tlie  bankruptcy  of  the  travel 
agency  with  which  they  had  placed  their 
money. 

A  second  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  10  indicates 
that  these  students  will  lose  about  75  per- 
cent of  their  advance  payments. 

According  to  these  articles,  after  these 
students  were  in  Europe  the  travel 
agency  declared  bankruptcy,  listing  as- 
sets of  about  $800,000  against  debt*  of 
around  $4,000,000. 


Surely  the  ofiBcisils  of  this  agency  knew 
of  their  financial  situation  prior  to  the 
time  that  these  students  left  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  I  am  requesting  that 
the  Senate  Committee  give  attention  to 
this  problem. 

The  questions  may  well  be  asked.  To 
what  extent  did  this  bankruptcy  result 
from  siphoning  the  money  out  of  the 
concern  by  its  management,  and  what  is 
even  more  important.  Do  we  need  laws 
requiring  the  licensing  or  bonding  of 
these  travel  agencies? 

I  have  had  somewhat  similar  com- 
plaints— not  necessarily  involving  bank- 
ruptcy, but  situations  where  students 
were  misled  when,  in  making  their  travel 
arrangements,  they  were  not  ftilly  ad- 
vised as  to  the  limited  coverage  of  the 
contract.  For  example,  in  some  instances, 
the  stated  cost  covered  standby  travel 
alone  with  the  possibility  that  even  at 
the  last  minute  the  contract  would  be 
canceled  with  the  student  left  at  the  air- 
port, thereby  necessitating  the  cost  of 
additional  hotel  arrangements  at  the 
point  of  departure  either  in  this  country 
or  on  the  return  home. 

There  are  reports  that  our  American 
consuls  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  often 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  assisting 
stranded  students  who  have  been 
trapped  by  the  glowing  promises  of  some 
travel  agency  advertisements. 

In  \iew  of  the  serious  hardships  that 
result  from  such  misunderstandings  I  am 
today  requesting  that  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  examine  not  only  this 
particular  case  involving  bankruptcy  but 
also  the  industry  in  general  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  need  legislation  re- 
quiring a  greater  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  these  travel  agencies,  perhaps 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  bonding  or  licen- 
sing arrangement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  articles  to  which  I  have  referred, 
together  with  an  article  published  in  yes- 
terday's issue  of  the  Wilmington  Morn- 
ing News  on  the  same  subject,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  7,  1970) 
About  3.000  Tourists  "Stranded  " 
Paris. — Several   thousand    American   stu- 
dents found  themselves  temporarily  stranded 
in  Europe  today  after  their  Cincinnati-based 
tour  group  filed  for  bankruptcy. 

But  spokesmen  for  the  group  quickly  ar- 
ranged an  airlift  for  the  students — who  are 
in  Paris.  Rome.  Cologne.  Geneva,  'Vienna, 
Athens  and  parts  of  Yugoslavia — promising 
"we  have  the  money." 

HAVE     reservations 

Some  of  the  students  took  the  whole  affair 
as  a  lark,  others  were  bitter  and  a  few  were 
anxious.   But   nobody   was  suffering. 

"Nobody  has  been  stranded."  asserted  T. 
Budge  Hyde,  acting  president  of  the  World 
Academy,  the  ill-fated  tour  group. 

"They  are  all  safely  housed  In  their  accom- 
modations and  they  "have  their  plane  reserva- 
tions home."  Five  planes  will  leave  New  York 
today  and  seven  more  tomorrow  to  evacuate 
half  "the  youths. 

PEimONS    TUXD 

Hyde  said  there  were  about  3.000  students 
on  the  tour  program  throughout  Europ*. 

"We  already  sent  600  to  700  of  them  borne 
in  the  past  few  days  up  to  today, '  he  added. 


World  Academy  and  four  of  Its  subsidiaries 
filed  voluntary  bankruptcy  petitions  yester- 
day in  U.S.  District  Court  of  Cincinnati. 

The  agency's  brochure  had  offered  the 
young  people  "the  best  of  all  summers,"  a 
study  trip  to  Europe  with  school  work  and 
classroom  credit  worked  in. 

"We  are  no  longer  financially  able  to  meet 
commitments  for  transportation  and  accom- 
modation," a  statement  from  the  organiza- 
tion said.  An  attorney  said  the  firm  had 
assets  of  about  $800,000  and  debts  of  >4 
million. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  July  10, 

1970] 

Bankkvptcy  Return 

Cincinnati. — A  bankruptcy  referee  said  the 
3,200  high  school  and  college  students 
stranded  in  Europe  when  a  travel  agency 
went  broke  wil!  receive  10  to  25  cents  on  the 
dollar  on  the  total  amount  ihey  paid  for  their 
trip. 

World  Academy  luc  .  the  now-banlcrupt 
firm  that  arranged  the  student  tour,  had 
arranged  for  airline  tickets  for  the  students 
but  had  not  paid  for  food  and  lodging. 

The  students  paid  between  $700  and  $1,000 
for  the  trip. 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del  )  Morning  News, 

July  9.  19701 

Stranded  Students  to  Return 

Thirteen  Archmere  Academy  students 
stranded  in  Europe  when  their  travel  agency 
declared  bankruptcy  will  be  returning  to  the 
United  States  by  today  or  tomorrow. 

Father  Alexander  Arndt.  the  academy's 
registrar,  said  the  students  will  arrive  in  New 
York  City  on  a  Capitol  International  Airlines 
flight. 

Tlie  Archmere  students  were  among  3.500 
students  stranded  when  the  agency.  World 
Academy  Tours  for  Foreign  Study.  Inc..  filed 
a  bankruptcy  petition. 

The  students  were  left  with  their  return 
air  tickets  but  without  food  and  lodging. 

The  Archmere  students  and  four  other 
students  In  their  group  had  toured  Italy  and 
were  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  when  they 
learned  they  would  have  to  return. 

Mr.  'V\riLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution, 
Senate  Resolution  428,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bible'.  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  accordance  with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  resolution,  Senate  Resolution  428, 
which  reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
S.   Res.   428 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  its  jiu-isdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  firms  promoting  travel  In  foreign 
countries  by  American  students,  with  par- 
Ucular  reference  to  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  such  firms. 

Sbc.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pracUcable 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  CRY 
OUT  AGAINST  INHUMANE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  PRISONERS  WHEREVER 
IT  OCCURS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Americans  are  understandably 
shocked  by  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  last  few  days  with 
respect  to  mistreatment  of  prisoners  by 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  note  some  conflict  in  the  reports  con- 
cermng  conditions  at  Con  Son  Island, 
some  60  miles  off  the  coast  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  would  say.  first,  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  get  a  correct 
assessment  of  the  facts.  If  any  action  is 
called  for  by  our  Goverrunent.  decisions 
should  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  sen- 
sational reports  in  the  press  alone. 

If  the  reports  are  true,  however,  the 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  should  be  con- 
demned strongly.  The  United  SUtes 
should  withdraw  any  financial  aid  that 
might  contribute  to  prison  conditions 
such  as  those  which  have  been  described 
in  the  news  media,  and  our  Goverrunent 
should  use  every  means  at  its  disposal 
to  compel  the  government  in  Saigon  to 
treat  prisoners  htunanely. 

Men  and  women— many  of  the  polit- 
ical prisoners— reportedly  have  been  In- 
carcerated in  windowless  cells  or  cages 
under  extremely  primitive  and  unsani- 
tary conditions.  Allegedly,  some  have 
been  shackled  to  iron  bars  in  the  floor 
and  have  been  beaten  until  they  cannot 
stand.  The  food  given  them,  apparently, 
is  below  the  subsistence  level,  and.  ac- 
cording to  the  news  reports,  they  have 
t-een  'disciplined  with  dustings  of  chok- 
ing lime." 

All  of  this  is  abhorrent  and  foreign  to 
the  effort  we  have  been  making  in  behalf 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  and  is 
of  direct  concern  to  the  United  States. 
If  the  investigation— preferably  by  the 
Red  Cross— which  should  be  made  bears 
out  the  allegations. 

This  situation  is  closely  related  to  an- 
other prisoner  situation  in  which  Amer- 
icans are  also  deeply  involved  and  about 
which  we  should  be  increasingly  con- 
cerned and  active,  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion in  which  American  military  per- 
sormel  are  being  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

What  is  happening  to  these  men?  we 
do  not  know,  since  Hanoi  has  not  even 
had  the  humanity  to  reveal  the  names  of 
the  Americans  it  holds  prisoners.  The 
families  of  these  men  do  not  know  if 
they  are  dead  or  alive.  If  they  are  alive, 
they,  too,  may  be  the  victims  of  mistreat- 
ment and  brutality.  Certainly  the  un- 
fortunate families  of  these  men  here  at 
home  are  the  victims  of  fear  and  dread 
as  to  the  fate  which  has  befallen  their 
loved  ones.  This  Is  cruelty  carried  to  an 
uncivilized  degree. 

I  cannot  imderstand,  Mr.  President, 
why  there  is  no  apparent  concern  for 
these  men  on  the  part  of  those  who  dem- 
onstrate against  America's  efforts  In 
South  Vietnam.  Why  do  we  never  hear 
condonnation  of  our  country's  enemies 
In  North  Vietnam  for  their  callous  in- 
humanity? Why  are  there  no  protests 
over  what  may  be  happening  to  U.S.  air- 
men, soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who 


are  held  incommunicado  in  communist 
jails? 

There  is  something  dreadfully  distorted 
about  a  public  conscience  which  con- 
demns warfare,  yet  condones  brutality 
inflicted  upon  tho.sc  who  are  in  no  way 
able  to  defend  themselves.  There  is  as 
much  reason  to  condemn  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  their  vindictiveness  and  re- 
calcitrance with  respect  to  prisoners  of 
war  as  there  is  to  condemn  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  their  mistreatment  of 
others  held  pri.soner.  Hanoi  has  kept 
Amenc£m  POW's  in  almost  total  isolation 
over  the  past  several  years,  refusing  even 
to  let  the  prisoners  communicate  with 
their  families  in  the  United  States. 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war — to  which  North  Vietnam  subse- 
quently became  a  signatory — provides 
that  prisoners  of  war  'shall  in  all  cir- 
cumstances be  treated  humanely."  Hanoi 
is  thus  guilty  of  willful  and  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  an  international  Eigreement 
which  it  is  pledged  to  uphold. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
disclosures  with  regard  to  Con  Son  Island 
will  serve  to  focus  new  attention  upon 
all  aspects  of  the  situation  involving 
those  held  prisoner  by  either  side  in  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  America  must  al- 
ways be  strongly  on  the  side  of  decency 
and  humanity. 

Hanoi  and  Saigon — can  be  influenced 
by  U.S.  public  opinion.  A  nationwide  out- 
cry against  mistreatment  of  hvunan  be- 
ings held  as  prisoners  in  this  conflict  is 
needed.  Human  treatment  for  them  must 
be  demanded.  Our  Government,  otu* 
churches,  our  civic  organizations,  and 
concerned  agencies  throughout  the  land 
ought  to  raise  their  voices  in  protest 
against  uncivilized  cruelty  and  savagery, 
whatever  the  guise  and  whatever  the 
country. 

The  American  people — who  have  been 
so  divided  over  the  war  itself — surely  can 
make  it  plain  to  both  Hanoi  and  Saigon 
that  American  public  opinion  is  strongly 
united  in  its  demand  that  prisoners  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  civilized 
practices. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
on  the  statement  he  has  Just  made  rela- 
tive to  prison  conditions  as  they  affect 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  I  am 
delighted  that  he  has  shown,  once  again, 
his  leadership  in  this  area,  among  other 
things,  by  bringing  his  views  to  the  at- 
tention of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate; 
and  I  hope  most  sincerely  that  what  he 
has  suggested  will  be  given  every  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  AUTHORIZING  THE 
USE  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  64)  to  terminate 
certain  joint  resolutions  authorizing  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  areas  outside  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  manager  of  the  resolution,  will 
yield  to  me  briefly,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  having 
been  suggested,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Last  night,  I  suggested 
a  limitation  of  debate  on  this  resolution 
of  10  minutes,  5  minutes  to  a  side.  It  has 
been  often  debated  before.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  more  generous,  perhaps,  than 
that,  and  I  wonder  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
agree  to  20  minutes,  10  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe  I 
want  to  agree  to  a  time  limitation.  I 
can  assure  the  Senator,  however,  that 
my  statement  will  not  take  over  10  min- 
utes. I  see  no  occasion  for  debate,  but 
I  want  to  make  clear  the  procedural 
question  that  arose  in  the  former  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  am  disposed  to  make  an  agree- 
ment at  this  time, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  a  great  amount  of  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not.  either.  If 
we  can  be  allowed  to  proceed,  I  think  we 
will  be  through  with  it. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  how 
many  requests  we  have  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  some  remarks 
to  make.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
other. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland,  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania knows,  is  a  sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoryleld? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  observe  that  we 
could  talk  until  the  cows  come  home — 
they  were  mentioned  in  the  last  debate — 
but  it  probably  is  not  necessary  that  we 
have  extended  debate  on  this  matter.  I 
have  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Talk  to  the  cows? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Until  the  cows  come  home. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  intention 

of  talking  until  the  cows  come  home, 

whenever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Or  until  the  chickens 
come  home  to  roost. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24  I  voted  against  a  move  to  re- 
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peal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dole,  of  Kansas,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  strongly  favor  re- 
peal of  that  resolution,  I  voted  against 
repeal  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
brought  up,  however,  for  reasons  I  be- 
lieve to  be  valid  and  substantial. 

The  flrst  reason  has  to  do  with  the 
traditions  and  standards  of  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  strongest  Senate  traditions — 
although  it  is  not  a  formal  rule — is  that 
Senators  do  not  call  up  proposals  spon- 
sored by  others  to  be  voted  on  prema- 
turely, especially  when  they  would  do 
so  for  purposes  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  original  sponsor.  That  was  the 
case  with  the  vote  to  repeal  the  Tonkin 
resolution.  The  original  Mathias  pro- 
posal, which  is  now  before  us.  stands 
alone  as  a  concurrent  resolution,  which 
does  not  require  the  signature  of  the 
President.  It  is  the  form  provided  for 
by  the  original  resolution.  In  the  form 
in  which  it  was  taken  over  and  sponsored 
bv  the  Senator  from  Kansas  >Mr, 
Dole  I,  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  resolution 
became  an  amendment  to  a  controversial 
bill,  which,  if  enacted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  require  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  to  become  law. 

When  the  Senator  from  Colorado  *Mr. 
Allott)  subsequently  employed  a  simi- 
lar procedure  prematurely  to  call  up 
the  so-called  end-the-war  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGoverni  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  H.\tfieldi,  the 
Senate  voted  to  table  the  motion,  declin- 
ing to  consider  the  proposal  until  its 
rightful  sponsors  were  prepared  to  put 
it  forward.  This  action  was  taken  as 
more  than  a  matter  of  privilege  and  pro- 
tocol. It  had  to  do  with  the  maintenance 
of  dignified,  responsible,  and  orderly 
procedure.  For  the  Senate  to  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  set  an  unfortunate 
example  at  a  time  when  extremists  of 
both  right  and  left  are  showing  contempt 
for  orderly  democratic  procedure.  As  the 
majority  leader  said,  the  violation  of 
mutual  respect  and  courtesy  involved  in 
the  proposal  to  call  up  the  McQovern- 
Hatfield  amendment  prematurely  threat- 
ened to  turn  the  Senate's  usual  "atmos- 
phere of  comity  and  unity"  into  "a  jun- 
gle of  one-upmanship." 

The  same  principle  was  involved  in  the 
Dole  amendment  for  repeal  of  the  Tonkin 
resolution.  That  is  why  I  joined  such 
strong  supporters  of  the  Senate's  rules 
and  traditions  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  in  vot- 
ing against  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion in  that  form.  I  certainly  intend  to 
vote  for  repeal  now  that  It  is  before  us 
in  its  original  and  proper  form  as  the 
concurrent  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  approved  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Repeal  of  the  Tonkin  resolution  imder 
the  Dole  amendment  was  part  of  a  larger 
legislative  package  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  gave  the  repealer  a  connotation 
quite  different  from  that  which  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  intent  of  a  majority  In 
the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the  Byrd  amend- 


ment, which  purported  to  concede  sweep- 
ing powers  to  the  President,  in  his  capac- 
ity as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  initiate 
military  action  whenever  and  wherever 
he  might  wish,  provided  only  that  he 
thinks  such  action  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  troops,  wherever 
they  may  be  deployed.  Read  Ln  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Byrd  amendment,  which 
attempts  to  concede  undefined  powers  to 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
repeal  of  the  Tonkin  resolution  in  the 
form  sponsored  by  Senator  Dole  may 
be  read  as  acquiescence  in  the  Execu- 
tives  contention  that  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  of  no  consequence  in  any  case 
because  the  President,  in  his  capacity  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  full  authority 
to  make  war  without  authorization  by 
Congress. 

In  the  form  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias i  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, on  the  other  hand,  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  resolution  would  signify  not  a 
surrender  to  Executive  presumptions  but 
the  removal  of  an  inauthentic  substi- 
tute for  a  constitutionally  mandatory 
congressional  authorization.  It  would 
clear  the  books  of  an  enactment  which 
has  been  interpreted  as  authorizing  full- 
scale  war  in  Southeast  Asia  although 
Congress  had  no  such  intention  in 
adopting  it.  As  endorsed  by  the  commit- 
tee, repeal  of  the  Tonkin  resolution 
would  neither  eliminate  a  valid  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  Indochina 
war  nor  acknowledge  the  Executive's 
claim  to  the  power  to  make  war  on 
its  own.  It  would  simply  confirm 
and  clarify  an  existing  state  of  affairs, 
which  is,  that  the  war  in  Indochina  Is 
and  always  has  been  a  Presidential  war, 
initiated  and  conducted  without  valid 
authorization  by  Congress. 

The  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  resolution  in 
conjunction  with  the  Byrd  amendment  to 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  has  the 
wholly  different  connotation  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  Executive's  inflated  con- 
cept of  the  President's  authority  as 
Commander  In  Chief.  It  eliminates  the 
Tonkin  resolution  not  as  illegitimate 
but  as  superfluous.  This  is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  the  sponsor  of  the 
repealer  of  June  24  was  also  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  matter  is  more  than  one  of  pro- 
cedure, prerogative  and  courtesy  In  the 
Senate — important  as  these  are.  The 
two  forms  of  repeal  of  the  Tonkin 
resolution — that  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  that 
recommended  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — though  nominally  leading 
to  the  same  result,  in  fact  have 
radically  different  connotations.  The 
one.  coupled  as  it  is  with  a  legislative 
enactment  which  can  be  read  as  acqui- 
escence in  the  Executive's  claim  to  ple- 
nary war  powers,  represents  an  act  of 
resignation,  an  attempt  by  Congress  to 
give  away  its  own  constitutional  war 
powers.  The  other  approach,  favored 
by  the  committee,  would  eliminate  an 
illegitimate  authorization  and,  in  so 
doing,  reassert  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  "declare  war."  "raise 


and  support  armies."  and  "makes  rules 
for  the  Government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces." 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  recom- 
mend adoption  of  the  concturent  resolu- 
tion now  before  us,  which  would  repeal 
the  Tonkin  resolution  by  majority  votes 
of  the  two  Houses,  without  depending  on 
Presidential  action.  The  present  resolu- 
tion is  not  redundant;  it  represents  the 
only  means  through  which  we  can  repeal 
the  unfortunate  Tonkin  resolution  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assert  rather  than  re- 
sign from  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress. 

This  action  is  within  the  spirit  of  the 
commitments  resolution  passed  last  year 
by  the  Senate. 

I  am  encouraged  by  various  actions 
taken  by  the  Senate,  to  indicate  that  this 
body,  after  a  considerable  period  of  ac- 
quiescence to  the  demands  of  the  Execu- 
tive, is  reasserting  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  believe  that  this  resolve  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  most  significant  development 
in  recent  years  for  the  preservation  of  our 
constitutional  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  st&tcd 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible)  .  The  Chair  would  advise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  that  an  amendment 
is  not  in  order  imtil  after  the  commit- 
tee amendments  have  been  disposed  of, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  it  may  be  In 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBLEi .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  line  9.  after  the  word  "upon", 
strike  out  "the  day  that  the  second  session  of 
the  Ninety-first  cfongress  is  adjourned."  and 
insert  "approval  of  both  Houses  of  the  CJon- 
gress." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  7  months  have  passed  since  intro- 
duction on  December  8.  1969.  of  the  com- 
prehensive foreign  policy  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  166)  which  in  different  and  partial 
form  reaches  the  floor  today.  The  earlier 
resolution  had  several  provisions  that 
seemed  to  me  to  be  important.  But  it  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  single  purpose:  the 
practical  application  of  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  Senate's  national  commit- 
ments resolution  of  1969  (S.  85) . 

That  historic  measure,  S.  85,  defined  a 
national  commitment  as  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  a  foreign  country  or  the 
contingent  promise  of  such  use.  S.  85 
resolved  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  national  commitment 
requires  "afflrmative  action  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  through 
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mcaiis  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or  other 
legislative  instrumentality  speciflcaUy 
mtended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commit- 
ment." 

The  Senate  had  spoken  and  this  resolu- 
tion was  justly  acclaimed  a:*  a  historic 
utterance.  Yet  the  words  of  the  Senate 
resounded  boldly  only  because  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  had  long  been  so 
timid.  The  national  commitments  reso- 
lution issued  from  a  body  that  for  years 
had  remained  silent  or  irresolute  in  rela- 
tion to  national  commitments — for  years 
had  allowed  the  Executive  to  act  ever 
more  fr^-ely  with  American  troops 
abroad. 

Even  in  this  moment  of  rare  assertive- 
ness,  moreover,  from  one  point  of  view, 
the  Senate  spoke  modestly.  It  did  not 
declare  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  in  words  as  em- 
phatic as  those  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  In  article  II.  section 
8,  after  all.  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  assigned  to  the  Congress  every  sig- 
nificant power  of  decision  over  the  en- 
gagement of  troops  abroad.  Far  from 
giving  the  President  the  power  to  inter- 
vene overseas,  the  Constitution  did  not 
even  permit  him  to  intervene  on  the  seas 
without  congressional  approval — even 
against  piracies.  The  President  is  as- 
signed the  initiative  power  only  to  repel 
attack. 

The  Constitution  does  not  make  refer- 
ence, of  course,  to  modern  weapons  and 
military  strategies— to  nuclear  deter- 
rence or  to  protective-reaction  strikes. 
But  it  does  catalog  all  the  likely  military 
contingencies  of  the  day— and  it  gives 
the  decisionmaking;  authority  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  is  to  "raise."  "regtilate." 
"support."  "govern."  and  otherwise  "pro- 
vide" for  the  Armed  Forces.  Congress  is 
to  define  and  punish  felonies  on  the  high 
seas  and  other  offenses  against  interna- 
tional law.  Congress  is  to  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water:  and 
it  is  to  declare  war.  Finally.  Congress  is 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  these  powers  into 
execution. 

And  yet.  as  we  meet  here  today,  all 
that  has  been  finally  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— beyond  the  long  record  of  defer- 
ence to  the  Executive  in  military  com- 
mitments abroad — all  that  has  been  fi- 
nally enacted  into  law  is  one  poorly  un- 
derstood amendment  restricting  the  use 
of  ground  troops  in  Laos  and  Thailand, 
which  can  probably  be  avoided  if  not 
evaded.  After  all  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant new  congressional  declaration  of 
principle  remains  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  in  which  we  make  bold  to 
paraphrase  the  Constitution.  A  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution,  moreover,  that  is 
violated  by  several  standing  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  Its  context,  I  do  not  deny  that  S.  35 
is  historic.  It  is  an  important  first  step. 
a  major  new  departure,  for  which  its 
authors  deserve  all  the  acclaim  they  have 
received.  But  in  a  very  real  sense — un- 
less its  words  are  put  into  practice — it 
will  seem  in  history  as  a  case  of  a  mouse 
that  roared. 


So  it  was  to  put  the  Senate's  words 
into  practice  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 166  was  introduced  last  December 
by  the  di.--tinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  myself.  It 
was  for  the  same  inodc.se  purpose  that 
Senators  Cooper  and  Church  introduced 
their  amendment  to  the  Military  Sales 
Act  recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
yesterday.  I  regret  to  say.  was  dealt  a 
blow  in  the  other  body  that  will  probably 
prove  fatal.  It  is  for  the  same  modest 
purpose,  that  a  series  of  bills  has  been 
prepared  belatedly  to  give  Congress  a 
role  in  the  final  stages  of  the  Vietnam 
war — even  if  Congress  shirked  a  respon- 
sible role  daring  the  inception  of  that 
war. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
avoid  my  own  lespon.sibility  during  this 
period  of  time  in  which  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Now  I  do  not  deny  that  this  analysis— 
both  of  the  constitutional  issue  and  of  re- 
cent legislation — raised  important  ques- 
tions. If  these  proposals  are  really  so 
modest,  and  if  the  Constitution  is  really 
so  clear,  why.  one  may  ac-k,  is  the  legis- 
lation so  controversial?  Am  I  impugning 
the  President's  respect  for  the  law  of  the 
land  which  he  is  sworn  to  uphold? 

Do  I  mean  to  suggest  that  the  House 
of  Represenutives  was  incomprehensibly 
negligent  when  it  in  effect  instructed  its 
conferees  to  reject  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment?  My  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  an  emphatic  no.  For  the  past 
actions  of  the  Congress — both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House— have  created  such  a 
large  body  of  inconsistent  legal  prece- 
dent, and  have  endorsed  such  extensive 
overseas  deployments,  that  the  present 
locus  of  power  over  military  commit- 
ments has  been  hopelessly  confused.  In 
this  situation,  it  Ls  understandable  that 
the  executive  branch,  which  like  the  rest 
of  us  is  the  victim  of  the  barnacles  of 
habit  may  not  view  with  perfect  accord 
the  Senate's  initial  efforts  to  reassert  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress. 

For  even  the  Senate  has  as  yet  failed  to 
establish  a  coherent  record.  'We  have  de- 
clared our  position  in  S.  85.  But  we 
have  a  long  record  of  action  in  con- 
flict with  these  views.  And  as  a  con- 
tinuing symbol  of  this  conflict,  we  have 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  books  as  the 
law  of  the  land  a  series  of  enactments 
that  implicitly  grant  to  the  President  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief  the  power  to  in- 
tervene abroad  at  his  own  discretion.  A 
crucial  step  in  an  orderly  and  responsible 
reassertion  of  congressional  power  that 
can  be  understood  by  both  the  executive 
and  the  public  is  the  repeal  of  these  en- 
actments of  abdication — an  abdication 
not  of  power,  but  of  constitutional  duty. 
The  proposal  of  last  E>ecember,  a  joint 
resolution  (S  J.  Res.  166)  was  Intended 
to  repeal  four  such  enactments,  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  conduct  military  activities  In 
Vietnam  as  part  of  a  program  for  total 
withdrawal.  The  proposed  repeal  was  to 
apply  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Middle  East, 
Formosa,  and  Cuban  foreign  policy  sup- 
port resolutions;  and  in  addition  a  com- 
mittee was  to  be  established  to  reexamine 
the  national  state  of  emergency  created 


at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  and  still 
in  effect  today.  This  approach  would 
unite  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  advancing  the  constitutional 
principles  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  share  the  powers  of  peace  and 
war  and  that  neither  can  act  alone  to 
engage  American  troops  abroad. 

The  reception  accorded  our  resolution 
was  highly  gratifying.  Largely  because 
of  the  educational  leadersliip  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  members 
of  that  committee — and  of  coarse,  be- 
cause of  the  constitutional  problems  of 
the  tragic  war  in  Southeast  Asia — our 
proposal  attracted  immediate  and  in- 
formed attention.  I  was  especially  grate- 
ful for  the  close  examination  given  the 
resolution  by  the  State  Department  and 
for  the  detailed  testimony  given  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  then  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Elliot  Richardson.  The  admin- 
istration indicated  that  it  would  net  op- 
pose our  initiative.  The  subsequent 
months  have  seen  a  sometimes  bewil- 
dering chain  of  events — moving  so  rap- 
idly that  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
the  underlying  issues  in  view  as  we  re- 
sponded to  the  immediate  crises.  Most 
dramatic  was  the  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  troops  into  Cambodia  with- 
out even  cousulting  the  Congress.  This 
action  was  followed  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Military  Sales 
Act.  judiciously  providing  for  coordina- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
should  it  become  necessary  to  order  our 
troops  back  into  Cambodia.  Meanwhile. 
Senator  Goodell's  proposed  aniendment 
to  the  military  procurement  bill,  de- 
signed to  establish  a  timetable  for  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  was  rewritten 
and  expanded  to  apply  also  to  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  As  the  Hatfield -McGovern 
amendment  to  end  the  war  it  has  ac- 
quired over  30  or  more  cosponsors. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javitsi — with  the  ca^ponsor- 
ship  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  cMr. 
DoLEi — has  introduced  a  major  long- 
range  proposal  to  codify  for  tiie  future 
the  specific  powers  of  the  Executive  with 
regard  to  troop  commitments  overseas. 
And  then,  finally,  in  a  sui-prise  develop- 
ment, the  administration  supported  in- 
troduction of  an  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  intended  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  This  passed 
overwhelmingly  in  the  Senate.  Now, 
however,  the  bill  is  moving  into  what 
appears  to  be  a  stalemated  conference 
with  the  House,  and  I  would  submit 
that  its  prospects  are  in  doubt,  to  say 
the  least. 

With  regard  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 166,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee decided  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and 
Middle  East  resolutions  should  be  re- 
pealed by  concurrent  resolution,  as  their 
language  originally  stipulated,  rather 
than  by  a  joint  resolution  also  repealing 
the  Formosa  and  Cuban  resolutions,  as 
was  envisaged  in  the  initial  version  of  our 
proposal.  I  agree  with  this  change.  It 
conforms  more  closely  with  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  various  resolutions  and 
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facilitates  disposal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
and  Middle  Eastern  resolutions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  repeal  of 
the  Mideast  enactment  at  a  time  when 
our  resolve  in  that  region  is  imder  chal- 
lenge might  lead  to  misinterpreUtion 
abroad,  even  though  the  resolution  in 
question  has  no  direct  application  to  to- 
day's crisis.  Recent  initiatives  by  the 
Senate  reaffirming  our  determination  to 
maintain  a  balance  of  power  in  the  area 
should  reduce  the  danger  that  repeal 
wou'd  be  misconstrued.  None  the  less,  the 
concurrent  resolution  I  am  supporting 
now  applies  only  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  en- 
actment. I  would  hope  for  repeal  of  the 
Mideast  resolution  at  an  appropriate 
time.  And  I  also  urge  repeal  of  the  For- 
mosa and  Cuban  enactments,  which — it 
would  appear  from  their  language — can 
be  revoked  only  by  joint  resolution. 

All  four  of  these  resolutions  have  al- 
ready been  on  the  books  too  long.  Rather 
than  authorizing  the  President  to  under- 
take specific  military  actions  under  spec- 
ified contingencies  and  within  a  stipu- 
lated time  period,  these  resolutions  "sup- 
port" the  Executive  claim  of  authority 
to  act  essentially  at  his  own  discretion, 
under  his  own  authority,  and  without 
termination  dates.  Thus  tliese  resolutions 
implicitly  deny  their  own  necessity:  and 
indeed  the  State  Department  has  on  oc- 
casion asserted  that  the  President  could 
have  acted  as  he  did  without  them  either 
in  Lebanon  or  in  Vietnam. 

Nonetheless,  President  Johnson's  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State.  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach.  testified  before  Congress  that  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  the  "func- 
tional equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war."  I  myself — and.  of  course,  many  of 
us — have  seen  President  Johnson  per- 
sonally and  physically  flaunt  the  docu- 
ment as  full  authority  for  his  Southeast 
Asian  actions. 

Although  there  is  some  dispute  among 
members  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion on  the  President's  attitude  toward 
the  powers  of  his  office  with  regard  to 
the  Mideast  resolution,  it  is  clear  from 
his  public  statements  that  President 
Eisenhower  in  essence  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  national  commitments  reso- 
lution. At  that  time,  ironically,  the  lead- 
ing advocates  of  plenary  Presidential 
authority  came  not  from  the  Executive 
but  from  Congress  itself. 

President  Nixon  currently  maintains 
that  he  has  ample  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  protect  forces  that 
were  already  deployed  when  he  assumed 
office.  Two  weeks  ago  we  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  attach  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Military 
Sales  Act  language  explicitly  recognizing 
this  Presidential  power.  In  most  cases, 
of  course,  protection  of  our  troops  is 
best  Eichieved  by  removing  them  from 
poorly  chosen  positions  and  unnecessary 
combat;  but  it  would  be  improper  for 
the  Senate  to  deny  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  protect  our  troops  by  other 
means  where  necessary. 

The  constitutional  challenge  does  not 
rest  chiefly  with  the  President.  It  rests 
with  the  Congress.  As  long  as  we  leave 
the  contradictions  of  precedent  unre- 
solved, the  President  will  understand- 


ably base  his  actions  on  his  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief  rather  than  mov- 
ing onto  shifting  sands  and  shoals  of 
congressional  positions.  He  will  natur- 
ally deny  his  reliance  on  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  since  that  enactment  is 
more  congressional  abdication  than  con- 
gressional authorization.  It  does  not  em- 
power the  President  to  take  specific  ac- 
tion; it  supports  the  President  in  his  own 
determination  to  take  whatever  action 
he  believes  is  in  the  national  interest. 
And  even  if  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
is  to  be  considered  as  authorization  for 
our  presence  in  Vietnam,  the  President 
would  be  ill-advised  to  base  his  powers 
on  It  at  a  time  when  its  repeal  is  being 
considered  without  a  clear  congressional 
intention  to  provide  new  authorization. 

It  was  to  avoid  such  confusion  of  the 
congressional  purpose  that  I  originally 
proposed  repeal  by  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  also  authorize  an  American 
military  presence  during  the  period  of 
negotiations  and  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 

In  advocating  repeal  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  as  a  first  step  in  a  larger 
process,  I  do  not  need  to  reiterate  its 
brief  but  embroiled  legislative  history. 
Suffice  to  say  that  later  investigation  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  by 
various  authors  and  journalists  has  cast 
grave  doubt  on  the  stated  premises  of  the 
enactment.  The  U.S.  destroyers  said  to 
have  been  "lawfully"  present  in  inter- 
national waters  turned  out  to  have  been 
engaged  in  provocative  military  activities 
within  the  12-mile  limit;  and  what  were 
described  as  "deUberate  and  repeated 
attacks"  on  tliese  vessels  left  hardly  a 
scratch.  If  the  late  Earle  Stanley  Gard- 
ner were  to  have  written  a  detective  story 
on  these  incidents,  he  might  well  have 
called  it  the  "Case  of  the  Cuckolded 
Congress." 

A  more  timely  consideration  today  is 
the  fact  that  the  resolution  was  inter- 
preted as  supporting  an  overwhelming 
and  substantially  ineffectual  extension  of 
the  Vietnam  war  into  the  north  through 
bombing  of  an  intensity  which  exceeded 
even  that  directed  against  Germany  dur- 
ing 'World  War  II.  As  long  as  this  reso- 
lution remains  on  the  books,  it  might 
some  day  be  interpreted  as  authorizing 
a  resimiption  of  such  attacks. 

Also,  in  keeping  this  resolution  on  the 
books,  Congress  maintains  an  emblem 
of  its  own  irrelevancy  at  a  time  when  we 
are  ostensibly  moving  to  fulfill  our  con- 
Istitutional  responsibilities  in  the  realm 
of  military  and  foreign  affairs. 

This  resolution  should  be  repealed;  and 
I  support  its  repeal  today  through  con- 
current resolution  not  only  because  that 
is  the  legislatively  prescribed  way  but 
also  because  this  may  be  the  only  way. 
As  I  have  said,  however,  in  moving  to 
repeal  this  enactment  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, it  should  not  be  imagined  that 
we  reduce  the  need  to  act  on  the  other 
sections  of  the  comprehensive  resolution 
introduced  last  December. 

In  fact,  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution will  make  action  on  the  rest  of 
our  proposals  even  more  urgent.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
has  said  in  sm  eloquent  speech,  simple 


repeal  of  the  resolution  woiUd  place  our 
troops  in  a  "constitutional  quandary." 

Unless  we  wish  to  pass  by  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  the  principle  we  en- 
dorsed in  the  national  commitments  res- 
olution, it  is  imperative  that  we  follow 
up  our  repeal  with  action  to  grant  the 
President  authority  to  conduct  the  mili- 
tary operations  that  wiU  be  necessary 
under  his  plan  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops.  We  should  not  attempt 
to  ignore  the  laws  of  riature,  both  physical 
and  political  by  tiTing  to  replace  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  with  a  vacuum. 
The  President  has  moved  away  from  the 
policies  associated  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
enactment;  away  from  what  appeared  to 
be  the  previous  administration's  plan  for 
a  military  solution  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
is  time  for  the  Congress  also  to  move.  It 
is  time  for  Congress  also  to  replace  the 
Johnson  plan  for  the  war  with  a  plan  for 
withdrawal  and  peace. 

We  should  specifically  authorize  in 
joint  resolution  those  military  operations 
necessary  under  our  commitment  to  a 
rapid  withdrawal  of  all  American  troops 
and  under  our  continued  effort  to  achieve 
a  negotiated  settlement.  In  accord  with 
the  President's  professed  intentions,  we 
should  prohibit  repeated  extension  of  the 
war  to  Laos.  Cambodia,  or  any  other 
countries  without  specific  new  legislative 
authority.  And  we  should  consider  the 
imposition  of  new  legislative  constraints 
to  assure  early  full  withdrawal  and  ne- 
gotiated peace.  These  limits  and  author- 
izations, moreover,  should  be  enacted  in 
joint  resolution  with  the  force  of  law 
when  signed  by  the  President.  Without 
such  a  resolution.  I  repeat,  the  Congress 
will  signify  that  it  considers  itself  op- 
tional on  the  most  vital  issues  of  war  and 
peace  and  will  abdicate  its  constitutional 
respoiisibility. 

The  President  has  undertaken  a  major 
shift  in  Vietnam  policy  since  he  as- 
sumed office.  In  recogriizing  this  shift,  I 
think  we  understand  that  it  is  to  some 
extent  precarious.  If  Congress  does  not 
act  to  corroborate  it,  if  Congress  relapses 
into  a  posture  of  irrelevance,  there  are 
forces  in  the  executive  branch  which  will 
move  into  the  legislative  void  that  we 
leave  after  repealing  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
enactment.  There  are  forces  within  the 
executive  branch  that  may  attempt  to 
reverse  the  current  presidential  policy 
of  withdrawal. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
should  have  to  face  these  pressures 
alone.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  entire 
political  burden  of  the  shift  in  Vietnam 
should  be  borne  by  the  President  alone. 
Just  as  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
have  been  more  deeply  involved  in  the 
decisions  of  engagement  in  Southeast 
As* a.  so  I  believe  Congress  should  par- 
ticipate now  in  this  historic  process  of 
engagement. 

Because  this  further  part  of  the  pro- 
posal is  to  be  a  joint  enactment,  with  the 
force  of  law  when  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  would  bring  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  together  again  under  the 
Constitution,  with  the  Congress  playing 
its  specified  role  in  matters  of  war  and 
peace.  And  it  would  bring  the  two 
branches  together  again  on  the  road  to 
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oeace  Let  us  act  quicklj-  now  on  this 
?^ialer  to  take  the  first  steps  In  this 
redemptive  journey. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 

"  Mr  FITLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  on  a 
^er>•  thoughtful  and  perceptive  state- 
mem  He  deserves  much  of  the  credit 
for  brindn?  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  proper  form.  His 
discussion  of  its  significance  is  very  use- 

^'l  think  his  effort  to  help  the  Senate 
shoulder,  as  he  said,  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility with  the  President  in  solving  the 
traeic  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  a  very  proper 
one.  I  compliment  the  Senator  for  what 

he  has  stated.  ,  ,  i  *    tv,-. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  thankful  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  words 
and  for  his  ovm  leadership,  which  has 
been  so  important  from  the  very  begin- 
nmg  of  these  efforts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  join  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT>.  in  extending 
my  felicitations  and  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland. 

What  we  have  before  us  now  is,  in  ef- 
fect, the  Mathias  resolution,  a  resolution 
which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  sub- 
mitted originally  on  his  own  behalf, 
which  represents  his  own  thinking,  and 
which  I  think  represents  the  thinking  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  perhaps  unani- 
mously—who can  teU?— but  certainly 
the  thinking  of  the  great  majority  of 
Members  of  the  Senate.  .^    _.  v,* 

I  think  it  is  a  good  first  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  bringing  about  better  coordi- 
nation between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
President  and  the  administration  have 
indicated  their  support  in  rescinding  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  measure.  In  so  doing,  it 
gives  us  the  opportiuiity  to  work  together, 
so  to  speak  in  tandem,  to  bring  to  an  end 
this  ill-founded  resolution. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  majonty 
leader  not  only  for  his  words  today  but 
for  his  continuing  encouragement  and 
support. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  DOLE.  Let  me  say.  first  of  all.  that 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  his  initiative.  It  was  the  initiative  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  which  now  brings  this 
resolution  to  the  floor. 

Let  me  add  that  nothing  that  may 
have  transpired  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  month,  on  the  22d  or  24th  of  June, 
should  in  any  way  detract  from  that  ini- 
tiative The  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution. 

I  would  hope,  of  course,  that  the  Home 
might  act  on  a  proposal  that  will  now  be 
m  conference,  which  Includes  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  on  the  22d  of  June  and 


which  was  adopted  on  the  24Ui  of  June 
as  I  recall,  by   a  vote  of  81   to   10.  so 
that  the  President  might  also  participate 
Li  the  repeal  of   the  Gulf  of  Tonkm 
resolution.  ,  ^. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Uie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
with  reference  to  the  proposal  offered 
originally.  As  I  understand  the  Senator  s 
miendment.  it  simply  indicates  an  ear- 
lier effective  date.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sa^[s  r^ht  He  wiU  recall  that  at  the  time 
m  owi  amendment  was  before  the  Sen- 
a  e  with  his  concurrence  I  made  the 
?ame  proposal-that  the  effective  date  of 
?Se  repeal  should  be  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
p  ovaTby  both  Houses  of  ConfJ^.^v^^c^J! 
than  at  the  expiration  of  the  91st  Con 
grcss.     as     provided     in     the    ongmai 

'""^u'^'^LE.   I    thank   the   Senator. 
Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

^^M^r°  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
collea-ues    in    congratulation-^    to    the 
sJiiator  from  Maryland  for  introducmg. 
wh  the  support  and  helP  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  resolution  he  did  last  De 
c4ber    I  sav  this  notwithstanding  the 
;S  that  I  myself  perceived    even  be- 
fnrP  then    the  critical  aspect  of  termi 
nating  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in 
Ihe  eventuatior.  of  U.S.  policy  with  re- 
spect to  ending  war  in  Vietnam^ 
^^Jndeed,    several    "^o^^hsj^efore     the 
Senator  from  Maryand   'Mr.  Mathias) 
KJmitted    his    comprehensive    reso^u- 
tin— in     October     of      1969—1     joinea 
Sth    the   senator   from   Rhode  Island 
Tiirr  PELL'  in  submitting'  a  specific  con- 
iu^rent  resolution  to  terminate  the  Gulf 

°^\°;;^;5A^SaSto  the  ^nator  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Mathias  >.  tiie  Senator 
?rom  Montana  -Mr.  MANsri.LD>  ^and^he 
Senator  from  Arkansas  '  Mr.  Fulbright) 
for  joining  me.  as  they  have,  as  princ  pal 
cosSrs  of  the  Mathias  resolution 
wS  his  finally,  after  considering  all 
The  otlS^  phases  relating  to  different 
resolutions  of  commitments  for  the 
United  States,  brought  us  here. 

Mr  IX)LE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator  yield  briefly  so  we  may  order  the 
veas  and  nays? 
"    Mr.  JAVITS.  surely.  ,   ,  ,  .v,^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 

•'^ThrP^RESroiNG  OFFICER.  Ls  there  a 
.ufflcient  second  for  ordering  the  yeas 
and  navs  on  final  passage? 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
down'  essentially  to  the  point  where  I 
started  and  which  was  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  original  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  <  Mr.  Mathias)  . 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  so-called  End  the  War  Am|ndme"t 
of  Senators  McGovern  and  HATrreu). 
mv  own  colleague  Senator  Goodell.  Sen- 
AtoT  Cranston,  and  Senator  Hughes^ We 
have  all  been  visited  by  literaUy  thou- 
sands of  college  students,  members  of 
faculties,  and  many  other  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  so-caUed  peace  movement, 
urging  us  to  be  for  the  McGovem-Hat- 
field  end-the-war  amendment. 


As  I  have  stated  before,  if  it  came  to 
a  vote.  I  should  probably  vote  for  it.  But, 
Mr  President,  in  evaluating  actions 
which  will  help  bring  us  out  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  value  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  as  of  the  first  priority. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  if  those  who 
are  interested  in  peace  for  the  United 
States  wUl  analyze  the  situation  care- 
fully as  I  shall  now  try  to  do.  they  wUl 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  lobby- 
ing should  have  been  directed  to  that  in 
my  view.  ^      ,      . 

There  may  be  many  arguments  about 
the  effect  upon  the  President  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  the  spokesman  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  policy— and  that  is  un- 
questioned in  our  history— inherent  m 
directing  him  to  quit  a  given  place  and 
a  given  war  because  we  withhold  the 
money.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  utilization  by  the  Congress  of  its  au- 
thority,    acknowledged     by     President 
Johnson  when  he  signed  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  that  when  he  thought 
it  was  no  longer  needed,  or  when  we 
thought  it  was  no  longer  needed,  it  could 
be  terminated.  This  is.  therefore,  an  ad- 
mitted, uncomplicated,  unprejudicial  as- 
sertion of  congressional  authority. 

We  find  it  is  no  longer  desirable  to 
have  on  the  books  this  authority  from 
us  for  the  President  to  wage  war  in 
Asia  and,  therefore,  we  take  it  off  the 
books.  Really,  that  is  the  end-of-the- 
war  resolution.  That  is  the  critical  point. 
Really,  then,  what  we  are  enacting  to- 
day, hopefully,  is  the  end-of-the-war 
resolution.  ,  ^. 

Now  what  happens  if  that  resolution 
is  off  the  books?  I  say  this  to  my  col- 
leagues also  with  an  eye  to  tiie  other 
body.    Their    concurrence    ai^'^.^f    re- 
quired with  respect  to  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of   Tonkin   resolution,    and    apparenUy 
they  are  concerned.  We  saw  that  just 
yesterday  in  respect  of  tiie  highly  de- 
sirable,     long-debated,      and      historic 
achievement  of  Senators   Cooper   and 
CHURCH  here  on  the  floor.  They  are  our 
brotiiers  on  the  other  side.  Apparently 
they  are  very  reluctant  to  invoke  the 
ultimate  remedy  of  cutting  off  money 
and  giving  the  President  directions.  That 
is  what  it  really  comes  down  to^because 
if  he  cannot  finance  it.  then  he  cannot 
do  what  he  believes  may  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country. 

This  is  a  tough  one.  I  agree.  But.  none- 
theless, there  can  be  no  question,  if  they 
too  agree  that  it  is  done  to  get  out  and 
that  is  aU  this  comes  down  to.  They 
too,   would  agree   without  any  of   the 
reservations  which  are  implied  under  di- 
rections of  the  President  that    ha^•mg 
the  authority  by  law  signed  by  the  Pr^- 
ident  to  signal  the  point  at  which  we 
think  it  is  time  to  get  out,  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  This  is  completely  unpre- 
ju(Sced  in  terms  of  the  foreign  policy 
powers  of  the  President.  It  is  not  an 
invocation,  as  it  were,  of  a  mandatory 
luthority-to  wit,  "We  cut  off  the  money 
unless  you  obey  our  orders  —but  it  is 
rather  the  exercise  of  discretion,  the  act 
of  our  wisdom,  based  upon  a  cor^ete 
legislative  auUiority  in  which  the  Presl- 
d«it  Joined  with  us  in  giving  us  that 

'^^'^I  repeat,  I  know  that  perhaps  in 
the  press  and  in  the  media,  perhaps  even 
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in  the  minds  of  many  Senators  on  this 
floor,  this  Gulf  of  Tonkin  termination  is 
somewhat  perfunctory.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  big  thing  of  it  and  lose  any  votes, 
but  I  deeply  believe,  in  the  perspective 
of  history  and  the  law— I  shaU  analyze 
the  law.  but  will  not  detain  my  col- 
leagues too  long— this  action  is  the  "end 
of  the  war  resolution." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  word  about  the 
law,  since  that  is  very  significant  and 
very  important. 

There  is  no  real  deficiency,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  definition  of  the  legal  powers 
of  Congress  as  they  relate  to  warmaking, 
or  any  dearth  of  interpretation  of  those 
powers.  What  has  really  occurred  is  that, 
for  40  years,  since  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  utilized  the  Executive  author- 
ity in  putting  troops  into  Iceland  and  in 
the  so-caUed  destroyers-for-bases  deal. 
Congress  has  been  willing  to  forego  its 
responsibUity,  to  abdicate  its  responsi- 
bility, and  to  allow  the  Executive  essen- 
tially to  carry  on  the  warmaking  power 
in  its  modern  sense.  It  is  only  in  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  such  as  Pearl 
Harbor,  that  Congress  has  utilized  its 

power. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  there  was 
for  a  long  time  an  absence  of  refinement 
of  the  proposition  that  Congress  did  not 
have  onlv  the  warmaking  power,  which  it 
could  exercise  through  a  declaration  of 
war,  but  that  it  also  could  exercise  the 
warmaking  power  through  other  parts  of 
the  Constitution,  including  its  authority 
over  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  their  Government  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  their  financing  and  in 
terms  of  their  disposition,  other  than 
their  tactical  disposition,  which  was  up 
to  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  because  of  the 
terribly  disillusioning  experience  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  we  are,  at  long  last,  go- 
ing into  this  area;  and.  as  in  every  war— 
and  there  Is  a  war  in  Congress,  too; 
there  is  lots  of  shot  and  shell  and  confu- 
sion here— somehow  a  line  of  action 
emerges.  That  line  of  action  is  now  be- 
coming clear.  The  action  that  we  will 
take  today  is  tiie  important,  and  I  think 
decisive  turning  point  in  respect  to  it. 

The  action  taken  on  the  original 
Church-Cooper  amendment  with  respect 
to  Laos  and  the  action  taken  on  the 
Church -Cooper  amendment  with  respect 
to  Cambodia  were  really  defensive  in 
their  nature.  They  sought  to  limit  the 
theater  of  war.  They  sought  to  avoid 
peripheral  actions  which  threatened  to 
expand  the  theater  of  war  and  to  expand 
America's  exposure.  They  were  abso- 
lutely right,  and  they  were  absolutely 
essential:  and  I  believe  that  the  objec- 
tives which  were  sought  have,  in  sub- 
stance, been  accomplished. 

Now  we  get  to  the  main  show,  which  is 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  question  is  now, 
first,  what  are  the  legal  relationships, 
and  second,  once  we  settle  the  legal 
relationships,  what  should  be  our  policy? 

Gulf  of  Tonkin  termination  is  critical 
to  clearing  the  books  of  any  residual 
legal  authority  we  have  given  the  Pres- 
ident. Once  the  books  are  cleared — ^that 
is  why  I  speak  today  with  an  eye  to  the 
other  body,  which  Is  reluctant  to  move 


into  this  field  except  in  a  very  orderly 
way  and  a  way  which  is  Justified  by  the 
precedents — and  I  believe  that  the  ter- 
mination of  Gulf  of  Tonkin  is  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  precedents— once  we  have 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  off  the  books,  then  only 
the  constitutional  authority  of  each 
bodv  remains.  We  have  ours,  the  Presi- 
dent has  his.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  in  all  deference  to  the  view  of  the 
President,  that  he  himself,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  said  on  December  23, 
in  a  press  conference;  We  have  not  re- 
lied on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  par- 
ticularly. We  were  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion when  we  came  in  office  in  Vietnam, 
and  I  am  not  sure  the  legalities  are  all 
that  important. 

Also,  the  President  himself  has  said, 
in  his  most  recent  presentati^a  to  the 
country,  in  the  interview  which  he  had 
with  TV  commentators,  that  the  legal 
basis  for  his  action  is  his  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  When  he  came  in,  there 
was  a  war,  and  it  was  his  responsibility 
to  deal  with  forces  at  war.  He  did  not  put 
them  at  war.  they  were  at  war. 

The  implication  is  clear  that  he  Is  not 
proceeding  on  the  authority  of  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  I  think  that  is  fine.  I  have  no  de- 
sire for  us  to  have  a  tug  of  war  with  the 
President.  It  is  much  better  if  we  do  not. 
Therefore.  I  think  the  road  is  clear  to 
terminate  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  put  the 
President  and  ourselves  on  even  basis  as 
to  our  respective  constitutional  author- 
ity. 

The  next  question  is.  Then  what?  I 
believe  we  face  two  new  propositions. 
First,  shall  we  express  our  satisfaction 
with  the  rate  at  which  the  President  is 
now  exercising  his  constitutional  author- 
ity to  liquidate  the  war  and  withdraw 
our  forces?  Or,  should  we  endeavor  to 
interpose  our  ideas  in  that  regard?  And 
the  final  question  is.  Shall  we  endeavor 
to  do  a  better  job  than  we  have  up  to  now 
in  respect  of  making  clear  the  respective 
constitutional  powers  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  hereafter— and  I  em- 
phasize that  word— in  respect  of  making 
war.  In  view  of  the  speed  with  which 
modern  emergencies  break,  and  of  the 
fact  that  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
we  will,  at  least  in  cold  blood,  utilize  the 
declaration  of  war  power,  because  of  its 
invidious  aspects,  as  raised  in  interna- 
tional law  and  embargoes,  such  a  new 
clarification  is  required. 

I  have  endeavored  to  deal  with  this 
final  step  myself  by  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  S.  3964.  I  hope  very  much  other 
Senators  wiU  deal  with  it,  or  use  their 
minds  and  ideas  in  respect  to  it.  I  intro- 
duced my  bill,  S.  3964,  on  June  15. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The   Senator  has 
made  a  very  fine  statement.  He  has  a 
great  reputation  as  a  lavfyer  and  former 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  I  know  we  are  all  Interested 
in  his  views  about  our  Constitution  and 
how  it  applies  In  our  present  diflQculties. 
What  prompted  me  to  ask  the  Senator 
to  say  a  few  words  further  about  it  was 
that  he  made  mention  of  the  speed  of 
modem  life.  That  seems  to  imply  that,  in 


some  way,  we  should  modify  the  Consti- 
tution, and  should  accept  some  form  of 
updated  interpretation  of  it. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
asked  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  about  the  Constitution,  and 
he  more  or  less  said  the  war  power  is  ob- 
solete, presumably  because  of  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  technology.  Tliis 
bothers  nie  a  good  deal. 

There  is  no  idea  in  my  mind— and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York— that  the  Pres- 
ident at  any  time  lacks  the  power  to  re- 
spond to  any  kind  of  attack.  He  can  al- 
ways respond  to  an  attack.  I  do  not.  how- 
ever, see  that  the  alleged  need  of  speed 
in  instances  other  than  response  to  a 
sudden  attack  should  govern  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution — or  serve  as 
an  excuse  to  reinterpret  the  Constitution. 
The  decisions  we  are  talking  about  are 
not  of  that  character. 

The  alleged  incidents  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  did  not  require,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances I  can  imagine,  an  immediate 
response.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pres- 
ident had  already  responded  when  the 
resolution  was  put  before  Congress.  He 
had  already  ordered  the  attack.  The  at- 
tack had  already  taken  place  upon  the 
mainland  of  North  Vietnam.  He  asked  us 
to  approve  what  he  had  done  and  then 
add,  as  a  plus,  that  in  the  future  he 
might  do  these  things  at  his  discretion. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  demolish  the 
idea  that,  because  airplanes  fly  fast  or 
because  television  is  instantaneous,  we 
should  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  now  say  that  Congress  no 
longer  has  a  role  to  play  In  warmaking. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  I  think  that 
is  an  injection  into  this  matter  of  an 
idea  that  has  no  place  in  it;  because  no- 
body contests  that  if  we  are  attacked  by 
missiles  or  in  any  other  way.  the  Presi- 
dent has — and  has  always  had — the  au- 
thority to  respond,  that  is  quite  different 
from  going  10.000  miles  away  with  500,- 

000  troops  and  making  war. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  That  Ls  best  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  took  some  6  months  to 
deploy  some  500.000  troops  in  Vietnam. 
That  could  not  be  done  overnight,  not- 
withstanding modem  means. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  did  not  even  begin  within  6  months, 
because  he  presented  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion as  a  means  of  avoiding  ha\ing  to 
deploy  any  troops.  That  was  the  stated 
purpose  of  the  resolution  as  he  presented 
it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  always  been  very  realistic 
about  that,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  and 
character  as  a  man.  He  has  always  stood 
up  for  tiie  proposition  that  he,  too,  as 
the  rest  of  us — I  join  in  that  fully,  in 
responsibility — was  taken  in  by  the  fact 
that  at  a  moment  when  a  President  who 
might  be  facing  imioreseen  eventuaUties 
came  to  us  and  said.  "Show  your  con- 
fidence in  me  and  in  our  country  by  giv- 
ing me  the  broadest  possible  powers,  and 

1  will  use  them  with  great  discretion." 
We  did  not  doubt  our  President.  We  gave 
him  the  broadest  possible  powers. 

A  number  of  Senators — Senator  Nbl- 
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SON,  Senator  Cooper,  Senator  Fulbricht, 
I.  and  others — observed  that  it  was  a 
blank  check;  but  we  were,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, asserting  oui-  confidence  in 
the  American  system.  That  confidence 
turned  out.  unliappUy  for  us  and  even 
for  President  Johnson,  to  have  been  very 
much  misplaced.  It  just  shows  that  you 
do  not  always  do  a  fellow  a  favor  when 
you  give  him  a  broad  mandate  of  power. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  favor  to  him  as  a 
leader  if.  instead  of  taking  that  course, 
we  had  had  the  wisdom  to  say,  "Now. 
look,  this  is  all  very  well;  but  were  going 
to  have  full  hearings.  We  want  a  report 
from  the  field." 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  events 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  could  have  been 
misrepresented.  It  was  so  forcefully  rep- 
resented by  the  highest  officials— the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— that  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  this  could  not 
have  happened  as  it  was  reported  to  have 
happened. 

There  is  no  use  again  saying  that  I 
was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  a  great 
mistake  not  only  on  my  part  but  also  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  for  having  introduced  a  resolution 
which  will  be  the  vehicle  for  examination 
of  future  poUcies.  That  is  a  very  proper 
and  timely  thing  to  do.  It  has  been  said 
often  that,  because  of  modem  technology 
and  the  rapidity  of  communications,  for 
some  reason  we  must  let  ourselves  be  led 
down  the  road  of  abandoning  the  Con- 
stitution. I  do  not  see  that  these  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  constitutional 
question.  I  cannot  tliink  of  one  situation 
right  now — in  modern  times,  at  least — to 
which  this  would  have  any  application 
at  all.  If  the  Russians  or  anybody  else 
fires  a  missile  at  us,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  that  anybody  now  or  in 
the  past  would  claim  would  prevent  the 
President  from  responding. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Not  only  to  respond,  but 
it  is  also  his  duty  to  respond. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  certainly  do  not  want  this  modern  tech- 
nology to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that, 
when  the  President  so  chooses,  any  day 
he  wakes  up  and  feels  in  a  bad  humor, 
he  can  fire  weapons  off  without  any  au- 
thority or  without  even  the  knowledge  of 
Congress. 

This  is  what  really  bothers  me  about 
Cambodia.  The  expansion  of  the  idea 
that,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  he  can  go 
into  a  new  country  without  even  notify- 
ing— much  less  asking  the  approval  of — 
Congress,  or  the  Senate,  raises  a  very 
serious  question  in  my  mind.  I  do  not 
want  to  precipitate  an  argument  now 
about  the  character  of  the  sanctuaries. 
Let  us  consider  this  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  without  trying  to  accuse  the 
President  of  having  done  anything  im- 
proper. Let  us  consider  it  only  as  a  recent 
illustration  of  an  action  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  Interpreted  to  be  an  attack  or 
an  incursion  upon  a  neutral  country  with 
which  we  had  been  at  peace.  I  do  not  see, 
simply  because  the  President  wants  to  act 
quickly  or  surreptitiously,  that  this  could 
possibly  or  reasonably  be  interpreted  as 
Justification  for  ignoring  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  as  interpreted  by 
us  currently  and  as  interpreted,  I  think, 
by  the  highest  constitutional  experts, 
currently  re^.erve  in  the  President  the 
full  authority  to  deal  with  the  repulse  of 
any  attack  or  even  grave  endangerment 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  security  of 
our  forces,  wherever  deployed,  provided 
this  does  not  imply  committing  ounselves 
by  the  same  channel  in  which  we  were 
committed  to  a  war  in  Vietnam. 

All  it  amounts  to  is  an  accommodation 
between  the  President  and  Congress 
that,  where  the  exigencies  of  the  security 
of  the  country  really  require,  in  substan- 
tive fact,  a  rapid  response  or  an  auto- 
matic response  by  the  President,  he  has 
complete  authority— indeed,  the  duty — 
to  make  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Bui  at  the  moment  when 
the  interposition  of  Congress  becomes 
possible  because  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
going  to  be  much  more  protracted,  more 
involved,  will  have  more  forces  at  stake, 
and  perhaps  involve  broader  dangers — a 
major  war  or  something  like  that — it  is 
equally  the  duty  of  Congress  to  interpase 
itself  and  the  duty  of  the  President  to  .see 
that  Congre.ss  is  interposed. 

I  can  see  no  inconsistency  between 
carrying  out  those  powers  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  I  have  introduced.  In 
fact,  my  bill  makes  all  this  explicit.  As 
the  Senator  has  said,  it  is  a  vehicle  for 
inquiry  and  exploration.  My  standard  of 
judgment  was  to  define  the  areas  we  are 
talking  about  in  which  the  President 
could  respond  immediately,  and  then  to 
set  a  30-day  limit  as  being  an  arbitrary 
figure,  but  which  would  still  take  care 
of  all  urgent  contingencies  before  Con- 
gress must  get  into  it  or  authority  is 
canceled. 

Others  may  have  better  or  different 
ideas,  but  this  does  not  change  anything 
in  the  Constitution.  It  only  enforces  what 
is  already  contained  in  the  Constitution. 
We  have  the  right  to  make  appropriate 
laws  and  the  President  will  have  to  join 
us  in  signing  it.  or  we  will  have  to  over- 
ride his  veto.  But  it  is  entirely  suscepti- 
ble of  being  made  the  subject  of  law,  as 
I  have  attemped  to  do  in  S.  3964. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Finally,  I  want  to 
ask  one  other  question  and  to  invite  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  a  proposition  that  has  grown  up  in 
matters  of  foreign  affairs  especially  re- 
lating to  the  war  powers.  The  idea  has 
grown,  as  spelled  out  by  Mr.  Katzenbach, 
that  Congress  should  not  seek  to  inter- 
vene. Really,  it  was  Dean  Acheson,  in  his 
famous  statement  of  1951,  which  was  re- 
produced in  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  national 
commitments  resolution.  Mr.  Acheson 
said  in  1951  that  Congress  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  President's  discre- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  idea 
has  grown  up  that,  due  to  modern  tech- 
nology. Congress  no  longer  has  any  role 
to  play. 

What  has  interested  me  is  how,  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  as  evidenced  recently  by 
a  rather  unusual  overriding  of  a  veto, 
Congress  is  not  a  bit  reluctant  or  hesi- 
tant to  exercise  its  authority. 


I  think  that,  in  the  Constitution,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war,  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  and  to  make 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  Armed 
Forces  is  just  as  explicit,  if  not  much 
more  so,  than  some  of  our  jxjwers  in  do- 
mestic affairs— especially  when  we  get 
into  the  welfare  area,  where  congres- 
sional authority  is  not  explicit  at  all,  so 
far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned. 
That  has  been  a  matter  of  interpretation. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  Senators 
or  Representatives,  who  all  work  hard 
to  be  elected — which  means  that  they 
wish  to  play  a  part  in  the  Government 
of  this  country — seem  to  be  eager  to  re- 
linquish their  authority  or  the  role  that 
they  are  to  play  in  foreign  affairs,  but 
not  in  domestic  affairs. 

For  the  record,  let  me  read  what  Dean 
Acheson  said  in  1951.  It  shows  how  far 
things  went.  He,  of  course,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  able  lawyer  as  well  as 
Secretary  of  State: 

Not  only  has  the  President  authority  to 
use  armed  forces  In  carrying  out  the  broad 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Implementing  treaties,  but  it  Is  equally  clear 
that  this  authority  may  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  Congress  In  the  exercise  of 
powers  which  It  has  under  the  Constitution. 

That  is  a  broad  statement  which  is 
extremely  misleading. 

I  wonder,  would  the  Senator  from  New 
York  comment  on  why  some  Senators, 
and  Members  of  Congress  seem  to  be 
more  than  eager  not  to  play  a  role  or 
take  any  part  in  foreign  relations,  as 
opposed  to  domestic  relations.  This 
seems  especially  incongruous  when  we 
look  back  over  the  past  20  years,  or  since 
World  War  II,  and  note  that  the  country 
has  expended  more  than  one  thousand 
billion  dollars  on  military  affairs,  far 
more  than  it  has  spent  on  education, 
health,  and  many  other  activities  that 
need  improvement.  Yet,  they  seem  to 
want  to  relinquish  their  authority  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Why?  This  is 
a  peculiar  psychology,  a  phenomenon  I 
do  not  understand,  and  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  feeling  is,  having 
forfeited  their  authority  for  40  years 
because  of  the  alleged  complexity  of  the 
world,  it  has  grown  to  be  built  in.  The 
only  privilege  Congress  reserved  to  itself 
was  the  privilege  of  being  for  or  against 
the  President  because  he  was  or  was  not 
doing  what  they  thought  the  country 
needed. 

I  thought  the  events  of  the  past  four 
decades  brought  Congress  to  this  pass, 
and  that  the  Vietnam  war,  when  it  went 
wrong — as  it  did — finally  encouraged 
Congress  to  reassert  the  authority  which 
it  always  had  and  could  have  asserted 
at  any  time. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  believe  that  I  could  In- 
terpret what  Dean  Acheson  said  in  1951 
in  such  a  way  as  to  let  him  out  of  the  im- 
plication the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
reads  into  it.  I  could  construe  his  words 
as  having  meant  that  Congress  should 
do  nothing,  while  the  President  is  ne- 
gotiating or  is  speaking  with  the  heads  of 
governments,  and  so  forth,  to  undercut 
him  in  terms  of  the  President's  author- 
ity, prestige,  and  so  forth,  rather,  to  be 
careful  when  they  listen  to  him,  to  feel 


that  he  speaks  the  views  of  the  country. 

1  do  not  think  that  is  necessarily  so.  But 
Dean  Acheson  was  going  much  further 
than  that,  because  he  was  talking  to  the 
Congress.  He  was  saying  to  it,  "Foreign 
affairs  is  the  business  of  the  Executive. 
Your  business  is  to  vote  us  the  dough 
when  we  ask  you  for  it." 

That  is  the  exclusivist  view  of  the  pres- 
idency which  I  think  by  now  is  out  of 
date.  We  could  probably  get  Dean  Ache- 
son to  agree  with  us  on  that  today. 

Thus,  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  longer 
germane  as  to  our  colleagues.  I  think 
this  terrible  vale  of  tears  through  which 
we  have  passed  has  been  a  salutary 
"waker-upper"  as  to  what  is  really  our 
responsibility.  So  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  they  will  not  let  us  off  the 
hook  just  because  for  40  years  we  yielded 
that  authority  to  the  President.  That  is 
what  it  comes  down  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
eret  that  I  was  not  here  to  listen  to  all 
the  arguments  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  in  respect  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  As  I  told 
my  respected  friend  from  Arkansas  on 
several  occasions,  I  would  almost  give 
mv  right  arm  had  I  persisted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  that  I  pro- 
posed to  section  2  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  I  felt  that  portions  of  section 

2  were  really  and  truly  a  declaration  of 
war.  My  desire  was  to  strike  from  it  the 
power  of  the  President  to  use  our  armed 
forces  as  he  determined. 

What  are  we  going  to  gain  by  repealing 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  we  will  gain  is  to 
clear  the  books  of  any  residual  authority 
given  to  the  President  pursuant  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  has  no 
termination  date  except  as  it  may  be 
declared  by  the  President  or  may  be 
declared  by  us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  stated  awhile  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent had  already  acted :  our  troops  were 
in  South  Vietnam,  when  the  resolution 
was  adopted.  He  already  had  some  of 
our  Armed  Forces  there  to  do  our  bidding. 
What  we  were  doing  was  merely  saying 
to  the  President,  "Do  what  you  think  is 
necessary  with  our  Armed  Forces  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  South  Vietnam  in 
giving  the  people  a  chance  to  choose 
their  own  government.  Go  to  war  if 
neoessarj',  we  are  with  you." 

We  cannot  restore  the  situation.  We 
cannot  simply  erase  history.  The  Presi- 
dent had  already  acted  before  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  adopted  and 
the  resolution  sanctified  what  he  had 
done,  and  we  gave  him  authority  to  pro- 
ceed with  our  Armed  Forces  as  he  de- 
termines. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  remembers, 
not  too  long  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  enacted,  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  for  us.  He  talked  to  all  of  us 
in  groups,  composed  of  about  one-third 
of  the  Senate  in  each  group.  When  I 
was  present,  I  discussed  the  resolution 
with  him,  in  the  presence  of  others  and 
I  said  that  in  my  opinion  he  was  going 
too  far  in  the  light  of  promises  made 
before  the  resolution  was  adopted.  I  felt 
that  we  would  soon  be  engaged  in  a  real 


hot  war.  He  said  that  the  Congress  had 
empowered  him  to  proceed. 

When  I  first  read  the  resolution  be- 
fore its  adoption,  I  thought  it  was  simply 
giving  the  President  a  right  he  already 
had;  that  is,  to  protect  our  ships  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  international  waters. 

When  section  2  was  added,  I  was  sur- 
prised. I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  remembers  that 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  him  on  the 
floor,  and  I  thought  then  that  it  was  a 
declaration  of  war  and  asked  why  was 
it  necessary  to  go  that  far. 

I  was  informed,  as  I  remember — and 
if  I  am  not  stating  it  correctly.  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  chal- 
lenge me — that  the  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution was  simply  recognizing  the  right 
of  the  President  to  defend  our  ships  in 
international  waters;  that  he  could  do 
whatever  he  thought  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  When  I  raised  the  question 
of  its  application  to  our  land  forces,  I 
was  informed  at  the  time  that  although 
this  language  was  written  into  the  res- 
olution, yet  the  President  did  not  intend 
to  use  it,  but  it  was  simply  to  back  him 
up  in  his  efforts  to  try  to  obtain  some 
settlement  of  the  issues  involved.  With 
that  understanding,  I  dropped  the  idea 
of  my  amendment  to  the  resolution  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  President 
would  simply  use  it  for  the  protection  of 
our  rights  in  international  waters. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  asked  me  two  questions. 

One.  the  Senator  says  are  we  not  try- 
ing to  lock  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
has  gone 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  cannot  efface  his- 
tory. It  has  been  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right.  I  will  answer  that. 

Second,  was  not  the  method  of  giving 
the  President,  by  section  2.  a  much 
broader  authority  than  he  really  needed 
at  the  time? 

I  will  answer  the  second  part  first.  Of 
course,  it  was  much  broader.  Of  course, 
the  SenaTtor  from  Louisiana  has  divined 
exactly  why  it  was  much  broader.  It  was 
an  effort  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
country  and  the  world  by  showing  how- 
much  confidence  we  had  in  our  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  to  also  get  the 
Congress  involved  in  backing  him. 

That  is  what  the  President  was  after. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Exactly  right.  So  we  give 
him  a  broad  mandate  to  "assist  any  mem- 
ber or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
collective  defense  treaty  requesting  as- 
sistance in  defense  of  its  freedom." 

The  other  question  concerns  whether 
we  are  not  locking  the  door  after  the 
horse  has  gone.  There  I  say  definitely 
no,  and  for  this  reason.  The  President 
has  stated,  "I  am  going  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam,  but  on  my  own  timetable,  which 
I  am  not  acquainting  you  w-ith  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  on 
certain  conditions." 

Those  conditions  are  three.  First,  prog- 
ress in  the  Paris  peace  talks — obviously 
nil.  Conditions  two  and  three,  however, 
are  veiT  trying  in  a  very  substantive  way. 

The  second  condition  is  Vietnamiza- 
tion. 

The  third  condition  is  the  degree  of 
force  expended  against  our  forces  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Cong. 


Those  are  two  of  the  three  conditioi^ 
the  President  has  set. 

Vietnamization  is  the  readiness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  to  take  over. 
Now  we  see  them  thinned  out  and  spread 
into  Cambodia  which  was  never  con- 
templated by  Vietnamization.  This  makes 
it  absolutely  indeterminable.  When  will 
they  be  ready?  Are  they  doing,  as  we 
lawyers  say.  everything  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  make  them  ready?  All  of  these 
things  are  left  up  in  the  air. 

Even  if  they  are  ready,  they  might 
decide  tomorrow  to  have  an  expedition 
into  Laos  or  North  Vietnam  or  Commu- 
nist China.  They  would  then  be  less  ready 
than  ever. 

Now-,  concerning  the  degree  of  force 
used  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong  against  our  forces  w-e  have  never 
hesitated  to  bomb  the  sites  of  antiair- 
craft weaponry  directed  at  our  airplanes. 
They  can  intensify  that  and  we  could  go 
back  to  the  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam. We  would  then  once  again  be  in 
over  our  ears.  Moreover,  the  alleged 
potential  threat  of  a  later  attack  against 
our  forces  in  Vietnam  was  cited  as  a  jus- 
tification for  attacking  into  Cambodia. 

We  are  now  under  the  necessity,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  clearing  doubts  concern- 
ing residual  authority  which,  if  the  Pres- 
ident wished  to  invoke  it— and  he  said 
that  he  does  not,  but  he  could  if  he 
wished  to — w-ould  leave  us  in  a  position 
of  being  absolutely  unable  to  determine 
when  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  necessary  to  clear  the  books  of 
that.  And  if  we  are  not  satisfied  w-ith 
the  pace  of  the  w-ithdrawal,  we  may  be 
able  to  do  a  good  deal  about  it.  But  so 
long  as  this  resolution  is  on  the  books, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  inhibited. 
Our  hands  are  tied.  We  have  given  the 
President  the  authority  and  taken  it 
away  from  ourselves.  We  should  now  re- 
store our  ability  or  capability.  In  the 
strict  military  sense,  we  may  not  actual- 
ly exercise  any  power,  but  we  would  re- 
store to  ourselves  the  right  to  do  so  by 
this  concurrent  resolution. 

That  is  why  we  consider  this  matter 
to  be  so  critically  important. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  believe  that  President  John- 
son had  the  right  to  do  what  he  actually 
did  before  the  resolution  was  enacted? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
President  Johnson  had  the  right  if  there 
was  an  attack  on  U.S.  naval  forces  to 
act  to  prevent  further  atuck  or  to  pun- 
ish those  who  had  attacked,  by  reason  of 
his  power  as  Commander  in  Chief.  That 
is  all  he  had  the  right  to  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  beUeve  he  had  the  right 
to  do  more,  except  through  the  Con- 
gress. I  doubt  if  many  Senators  felt  that 
this  resolution  went  beyond  that  point, 
that  is,  to  protect  our  ships  in  interna- 
tional waters,  until  they  began  to  read 
and  study  the  resolution. 

I  thought  it  dealt  solely  with  the  situ- 
ation that  had  developed  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  But  on  the  day  the  resolution  was 
considered  and  I  read  section  2— and 
particularly  the  last  four  Unes  of  that 
section— I  felt  that  it  was  really  and 
truly  a  declaration  of  war. 
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No twitlis landing  that,  the  Senate  voted 
to  give  the  President  that  power.  And,  as 
I  have  said,  now  that  there  has  been  a 
fait  accompli,  I  still  think  the  President 
has  the  right  to  protect  the  soldiers  that 
were  there  and  those  he  sent  there  later 
by  virtue  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
right  about  the  fact  that  he  has  the  right 
to  protect  the  soldiers  and  that  he  has 
the  right  to  pull  them  out.  But  he  does 
not  have  the  right  under  the  giiise  of 
protecting  the  soldiers  without  congres- 
sional authority  to  broaden  the  theater  of 
the  war  or  the  commitment;  he  does  not 
have  tlie  right  to  leave  them  in  at  his 
sole  discretion  when  leaving  them  in  con- 
tinues to  involve  the  United  States  in  a 
broad-scale  war. 

The  only  way  we  can  demonstrate  that 
as  a  matter  of  law  is  by  clearing  the 
books,  as  the  Senator  says,  of  the  very 
resolution  which  gives  him  that  au- 
tliority. 

If  he  continues  to  Invoke  this  power,  we 
say.  'Mr.  President,  you  say  you  dont 
want  this.  Fine;  we  don't  want  it  either. 
Let  us  take  it  off  the  books."  This  is  the 
'•end  of  the  war"  resolution  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  FT.T.FNDKR  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  what  President  Nixon  contends.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  President  Johnson 
would  have  said  that,  because  most  of  the 
fighting  was  started  under  his  admin- 
istration. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  in  South 
Vietnam  at  least  four  times  before  we 
became  engaged  in  this  war.  And  I  begged 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
John  Foster  Dulles  not  to  send  trainers 
to  train  troops  there  and  not  to  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  develop  an  army  there 
for  the  use  of  Diem. 

I  well  remember  that  when  I  was  In- 
vited to  the  White  House  a  few  days  after 
this  resolution  was  enacted  as  I  previous- 
ly stated.  I  took  issue  with  the  President. 
And  we  got  Into  quite  a  hot  debate.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  M.^nsfizld'*  , 
I  believe,  was  there.  I  told  the  President 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  what  he  was 
doing  was  contrary  to  what  was  repre- 
sented to  us  before  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

President  Johnson  said  in  substance, 
"Congress  gave  me  the  power,  and  I  am 
exercising  it." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  He  who  giveth  it  will  now 
take  it  away,  I  hope. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  if  we  take  It 
away,  what  good  would  come  from  it? 
Would  that  in  any  manner  Jeopardize  the 
President's  authority  to  continue  the  war 
until  it  is  ended? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  believe  it  will  in  no  way 
jeopardize  the  President's  ability  to  do 
what  he  has  the  right  to  do  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  What  is  that  right? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
right  to  command  our  troops  and  to  see 
to  their  security  and  their  withdrawal. 
I  believe  that  will  give  Congress  the 
ability  to  determine  the  matter  with 
him.  And  if  he  resists,  then  Congress  has 
the  right  to  do  it  by  overriding  a  veto 
becau'se  Congress  has  the  right  to  "un- 
declare"  the  v,ar.  That  is  the  real  con- 
stitutional issue. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  llie  Senator 
mean  when  war  is  actually  ^'omg  on? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right,  when  it  is 
gomg  on.  Othei"wise,  when  do  we  un- 
declare  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  it  Ls  com- 
pleted, when  the  President,  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  so  decides. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President  alone  can  determine 
the  lives  and  the  future  of  his  country- 
men by  being  the  sole  decider  of  when  to 
lenninate  the  war. 

That  is  the  real  is.^ue  here.  And  that 
is  not  under  the  Constitution,  in  my 
judgment,  the  exclusive  power  of  the 
President.  That  is  a  power  that  he  shares 
with  the  Congres-s,  consistent  with  the 
security  of  tlie  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. When  the  Mansfield  Commander 
in  Chief  amendment  to  Cooper-Church 
wa.s  agreed  to  and  wiien  ilie  one  I  of- 
fered about  Congress  power  was  agreed 
to  unanimously,  that  stated  the  issue  very 
clcfti'lv 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  telling  as  that  if  war  should  be 
declared  and  the  Congress  takes  action 
to  declare  a  war  or  sanctions  it,  that  the 
Congress  can  in  turn  terminate  it  at 
will  by  a  resolution? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Consistent  with  the 
security  of  our  troops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  is  to  determine 
that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  President  is  to  deter- 
mine that  later. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course.  Our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  must  make  the  decision. 
Mr.  JAVTPS.  If  I  may  finish.  Another 
important  f)oint  of  that  the  matter  of 
consistency  with  the  secuiity  of  our 
troops  is  not  a  coterminous  decision  with 
the  President's  decision  as  to  when  the 
war  is  to  be  over. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  only  coterminous 
if  he  is  as  resolved  as  we  are  to  tenni- 
nate  that  war.  Then  the  decision  with 
respect  to  conditions  for  terminating 
and  withdrawal  is  a  decision  relating  to 
their  security;  but  it  is  not  the  substan- 
tive decision  that  we  are  getting  at.  It 
is  not  his  decision  alone.  For,  if  that  Is 
the  case,  then  we  have  lost  the  power  as 
representatives  of  the  people  over  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  was  the  one  to  deter- 
mine when  to  end  the  war. 
Mr.  JAVTPS.  No. 

Mr.  ELLETTOER.  Since  we  gave  him  the 
right  by  resolution  to  engage  in  war. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  who  giveth  can  also 
taketh  away.  That  is  whj-  we  are  ter- 
minating the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  President  can  act  and  go 
on  and  carr>'  on  the  war  without  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  can,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  extent  required  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  and  to  dis- 
engage our  troops  with  the  maximum 
security  to  them.  That  is  my  definition. 
In  other  words,  when  Tonkin  Gulf  is 
cleared  from  the  books  the  President  has 
the  authority  to  bring  this  war  to  a  con- 
clusion and  withdraw  our  troops  con- 
sistent with  their  security.  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief  that  Is  the  power  he 
has. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  makes  the  de- 
cision? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  going  to  make  it 
when  we  repeal  this  authority.  When  he 
no  longer  has  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  au- 
thority he  is  remanded  to  his  position 
under  the  Constitution,  which  I  have 
tried  to  define. 

Mr.  ELLENTDER.  And  his  duty  here- 
after is  to  terminate  the  war  as  soon  as 
possible  and  get  the  troops  out? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Consistent  with  the  secu- 
rity of  American  troops.  The  reason  is 
that  this  was  has  now  gone  long  beyond 
tlie  point  of  replying  to  an  attack.  It  is 
a  question  solely  of.  Shall  we  be  at  war? 
That  decision,  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
alone.  He  has  authority  in  concluding 
the  war  but  he  cannot,  in  effect,  make  a 
war. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Suppose,  in  trying 
to  withdraw  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  something  should  hap- 
pen in  Cambodia  whereby  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  or  maybe 
the  Cambodians  might  turn  against  us. 
Is  the  Senator  saying  the  President 
would  not  have  the  right  to  proceed? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
When  it  conies  to  protecting  the  hves 
of  American  troops,  he  could  even  go 
into  Cambodia  in  "hot  pursuit."  I  have 
always  said  that. 

President  Nixon's  mistake  with  respect 
to  Cambodia  was  that  he  made  a  big 
international  issue  about  going  in,  lead- 
ing us  to  believe  he  was  ambivalent  about 
it,  that,  he  did  not  know,  for  sure,  if  he 
was  going  in  to  prop  up  the  government 
in  Caml)odia  or  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  troops  wliich  were  seriously 
threatened  on  their  flank. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
view  that  by  repealing  this  resolution, 
that  it  amoimts  to  an  order  from  Con- 
gress for  the  President  to  end  the  war? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  say  it  is  an 
order.  I  would  only  express  my  judg- 
ment as  to  where  the  Constitution  at 
that  point  leaves  the  President.  It  is  not 
an  order.  I  am  glad  it  is  not  an  order.  I 
am  very  reserved  about  such  an  order.  I 
am  not  a  cosponsor  of  the  McGovern 
amendment,  and  neither  Is  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Pulbright)  or  most 
other  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  am  very  reserved 
about  orders  to  the  President  under  the 
American  system,  just  as  I  am  about  or- 
ders from  him.  But  I  think  it  leaves  him 
only  with  his  constitutional  authority; 
and  this  being  a  war  that  has  gone  on 
for  5  years  and  it  can  no  longer  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  of  reaction  to  attack. 
I  think  it  leaves  him  only  the  authority 
to  liquidate  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  get  out. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  To  get  out. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  As  has  been  said,  he  is 
a  most  able  lawyer  and  his  logic  Is  usu- 
ally unassailable.  Perhaps  my  question 
is  premature.  The  Senator  is  generous 
because  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  allowing  questions 
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after  he  began  his  discourse  but  that 
he  has  not  even  completed  his  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  this  resolution  is  the 
critical  issue,  and  that  we  may  not  even 
have  to  get  to  the  McGovem-Hatfield 
amendment  or  some  variety  of  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield  amendment. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  will  enable  us  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  if  the  President 
concurs  with  the  view  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed, that  considering  the  length  of 
the  war  and  the  history  involved,  his 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief  leaves 
him  only  that  alternative:  to  end  the 
war  and  withdraw  our  troops  in  an  ap- 
propriate way  consistent  with  their 
security. 

Should  the  President  construe  his  pow- 
ers differently  than  I  do,  then  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  act.  if  it  does  not 
like  his  timetable  or  if  it  does  not  like 
his  conditions.  But  I  express  the  hope, 
as  an  American,  that  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  country  if  one 
of  two  things  were  possible.  If  the  Presi- 
dent made  clear  to  us  that  he  does  ac- 
cept this  constitutional  view  and  would 
give  some  satisfaction  as  to  the  timetable 
that  he  has  in  mind,  so  that  we  can 
rely  on  it,  this  would  be  best.  Second 
best  would  be  if  he  said,  "OK.  If  you 
do  not  like  my  timetable,  give  me  yours." 
This  could  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  he 
would  have  the  privilege  of  signing  or 
not  signing,  and  we  could  override,  in  the 
great  hope  we  could  share  with  him  the 
timetable.  The  third  eventuality  is  the 
approach  of  being  completely  dissatis- 
fied in  terms  of  the  national  interest  of 
our  Nation.  The  first  alternative  is  best, 
the  second  alternative  is  second  best, 
and  the  third  alternative  would  be  some 
version  of  the  McGovem-Hatfield  meas- 
ure where  we  would  be  exercising  our 
own  judgment.  He  still  has  to  sign  that, 
too.  as  it  is  on  a  bill  for  authorizations. 
I  regard  this  the  least  acceptable  of  the 
three.  I  do  not  like  to  see  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  the  President  ordering  us 
or  Congress  ordering  the  President. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  would  be  the 
congressional  recourse  if  the  President 
does  not  withdraw  the  troops  on  a  time- 
table satisfactory  to  Congress? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  congressional  re- 
course would  be  a  law  which,  as  I  have 
said,  hopefully  he  would  sign,  which 
would  fix  a  timetable.  But  if  it  were 
clear  that  we  were  at  loggerheads,  the 
only  power  of  Congress  would  be  the 
power  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  would  be  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfield approach,  or  some  va- 
riety thereof. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
But  Congress  might  proceed  under  other 
powers  which  the  Constitution  gives  it 
with  respect  to  governing  the  Armed 
Forces.  For  instance,  in  a  given  case, 
we  have  directed  the  draftees  should  not 
be  sent  abroad.  We  did  that  in  the  1940's. 
The  power  was  used  in  the  national  se- 
curity act  setting  up  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  sets  up  the  current 
structure  for  the  governance  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Second  would  be  a  revised  McGovem- 


Hatfield  looking  to  the  governance  of 
forces,  saying  that  on  and  after  a  cer- 
tain date  our  forces  should  not  serve 
in  a  certain  theater.  But  to  cut  off  the 
money  is  drastic.  That  is  my  reason  for 
being  reluctant  to  go  on  to  the  Mc- 
Govern measure  as  a  cosponsor.  This 
would  be  an  exercise  of  our  power,  but 
one  which  would  be  relatively  unilateral 
and  I  do  not  welcome  that  one.  We  may 
have  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  welcome 
it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  thinks, 
then,  that  the  first  attempt  should  be  an 
accommodation  with  the  President  on 
a  timetable  for  withdrawal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  There  is  a  large  substantive 
reason  for  that  and  it  is  this.  The  peo- 
ple talking  about  withdrawal  must  face 
a  very  hard  fact.  Things  may  go  very 
wrong  in  Vietnam  when  we  withdraw. 
We  cannot  avoid  that.  They  may  go  very 
wrong.  We  must  be  prepared  to  face  it. 
We  cannot  guarantee  success  in  with- 
drawal any  more  than  the  President 
could  guarantee  success  if  he  stays.  In- 
deed, I  think  he  is  less  likely  to  have 
success  if  he  stays. 

So  things  may  go  very  wrong,  and  in 
terms  of  the  future  of  our  country,  I  think 
it  is  critically  important,  especially  in 
view  of  that  as  a  possibility,  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  share  the  respon- 
sibility, so  that  neither  one  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  saying  to  the  other,  "I  told  you 
so,"  which  I  think  is  very  important  to 
the  future  health  of  oiu:  country. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  the  Senator's  view. 
Is  the  McGovem-Hatfield  resolution  any- 
thing more  than  an  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation with  the  President  on  a  timetable 
which  has  been  established  by  Senators 
McGovern,  Hatfield,  and  others  who  co- 
sponsor  that  resolution? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  in  form  and  tone, 
it  is,  because  in  form  and  tone  it  assumes 
we  must  mandate  and  must  order  the 
President.  I  do  not  say  it  is  in  substance. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator.  But  in  tone  and 
form,  it  is,  and  that  is  important,  be- 
cause it  may  make  the  difference  between 
Presidential  concurrence  and  noncon- 
currence.  I  would  rather  seek,  if  we  can, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  this  goal  of  the 
President,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  beUeve  the  President 
has  already  established  a  timetable 
for  withdrawal,  approximating  150.000 
troops  per  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  not  correct,  If 
I  may  correct  the  Senator.  That  is  the 
big  nubbin  of  the  issue.  The  President 
says  we  are  getting  150,000  out  by  the  1st 
of  April.  As  to  the  rest,  we  have  three 
problems.  He  says  we  will  get  150.000  out 
by  the  1st  of  AprU.  That  is  good.  But  he 
does  not  promise  anything  as  to  the  re- 
mainder. He  leaves  it  completely  open. 
He  does  not  promise  anything  as  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  remainder,  and  he  con- 
ditions final  withdrawal  upon  two  con- 
ditions which  give  Saigon  one  veto  on 
Vletnamizatlon,  and  Hanoi  another  veto 
in  terms  of  the  pressure  they  put  upon 
our  forces. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Did  not  the  President 
say  he  would  withdraw  150.000  troops  by 
April,  and  that  all  troops  with  the  ex- 
ception of  logistical  troops  would  be  out 
of  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1971? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  promise. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  He  did  not  go  that  far? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  promise. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  there  a  possibility, 
however,  that  we  might  be  able  to  work 
out  an  accommodation  with  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  what  that  rate  of  troop  with- 
drawal would  be? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct;  I  cer- 
tainly hope  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  would  be  a  matter 
for  negotiation  and  discussion  with  the 
President.  If  we  agreed  on  that,  is  It  the 
contention  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  we  would  not  have  to  go  as  far  as  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  resolution,  or  the 
tone  of  the  McGovern-Hatfield  resolu- 
tion, and  order  the  President  to  have  the 
troops  withdrawn  by  withholding  funds? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  my  premise  there. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  colloquy  with  a  great  amount  of  in- 
terest. I  must  say  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned, as  a  result  of  the  colloquj'  involv- 
ing the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  that 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  mis- 
interpretation of  the  scope  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  grant  that  in  just 
reading  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
one  might  think  it  is  not  too  broad  in 
scope,  although  it  does  refer  to  use  of 
"armed  force."  It  does  not  say  the  use  of 
navy  armed  force  or  air  or  ground;  it  is 
the  all -encompassing  use  of  "armed 
force." 

I  think  we  all  understand  that  in  deter- 
mining what  Congress  intended  to  mean 
by  this,  we  must  look  at  the  legislative 
history;  and  the  legislative  history,  made 
right  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
this  particular  point,  was  well  made  in 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FrLBRicHT) ,  who 
was  managing  the  resolution.  As  I  recall 
the  colloquj-,  it  went  something  like  this: 

Senator  Cooper.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
authonty  provided  by  this  U  such  as  could 
lead  to  war? 

And  the  response  of  the  manager  of  the 
resoluUon,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
weis :  

That  Is  the  way  I  would  Interpret  It. 

That  indicates  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  to  grant  powers  which  could 
lead  to  a  war.  That  is  why  former  At- 
tomev  General  Katzenbach  took  the 
position  before  Congress  that  it  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  It  was  not  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  but  it  was  a  declara- 
tion of  war  sufScient  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution. 

Now  I  am  concerned  about  the  Inter- 
pretation that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  placed  on  the  results  cf  a  repeal 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  If  I 
understood  him  correctly,  he  emphasized 
that  it  represented  an  "un declaration"  of 
the  war,  and  that  meant  the  only  powers 
the  President  would  be  operating  imder 
then  would  be  his  constitutional  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief ;  and,  according 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that 
would  mean  that  we  would  withdraw  in 
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an  appropriate  way  as  soon  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  security  of  our  troops. 

I  can  agree  with  that  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  I  suggest  respectfully  that  there  is 
more  to  it  than  that.  There  is  more  to  it 
than  merely  the  security  of  our  troops. 
I  tliink  what  has  to  be  added  is  "and 
consistent  with  our  commitments  under 
our  treaty  obligations."  In  other  words, 
one  could  interpret  •  witiidrawal  as  soon 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  security 
of  our  troops  ■  to  mean,  get  out  of  there 
within  3  months,  and  if  there  is  no 
hostile  enemy  action  to  interfere  with 
the  security  of  our  troops,  then  that  in- 
terpretation would  be  satisfied.  But  what 
about  the  South  Vietnamese,  whom  we 
have  been  assisting  under  the  treaty,  pur- 
suant to  our  treaty  commitment?  Such 
precipitate  withdrawal  could  be  a  dis- 
aster. Vietnamization  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent such  a  disaster.  It  is  designed  not 
only  to  enable  us  to  withdraw,  and  with- 
draw coiisistent  with  the  security  of  our 
troops,  but  also  to  live  up  to  our  treaty 
commitments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  in  questioning  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  made  a  reference  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas'  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion which  I  think  leaves  an  inaccurate 
scn^e. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  proper  place  in  the  Record. 
where  the  Senator  from  Iowa  referred  to 
me.  an  excerpt  from  a  statement  I  made 
previously  liere,  which  I  have  in  my  hand, 
only  because  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  read  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  proper  place,  following 
the  Senator  from  Iowa's  statement  with 
regard  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

ExcERpr  Prom  Statement  or  Sen.^tor 

FULBRICHT 

During  debate  I  was  asked,  in  my  capacity 
as  floor  leader,  wheiher  the  Resolution  would 
authorize  or  approve  the  landing  of  large 
Amer:c.u'.  armies  in  Vietnam  or  China  I  re- 
plied that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  Resolu- 
tion, as  I  read  it.  that  contemplates  U,"  al- 
though. I  conceded,  "the  language  of  the 
Resolution  wjuld  not  prevent  It  "  "Speaking 
for  my  own  Committee,"  I  continued,  "every- 
one I  h.ive  he.ird  has  said  that  the  last  thing 
we  want  to  do  Is  to  become  Involved  In  a 
land  war  in  Asia;  that  our  power  Is  sea  and 
air,  and  that  this  Is  what  we  hope  will  deter 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese from  spreading  the  war.  That  Is  what 
Is  contemplated,  .  .  ."  ' 

In  an  exchange  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  i  Mr  Nelson)  I  said:  "I  personally 
feel  It  would  t>e  very  unwise  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  put  a  large  land  army  on  the 
Asian  continent."  I  said  also  that  I  would 
"deplore"  the  landing  of  a  large  army  on  the 
Asian  mainland.-  A  little  later  In  the  debate 
I  added  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President 
will  consult  with  Congress  In  case  a  major 
change  in  present  policy  becomes  neces- 
sary," ' 


Otiier  Senators  alio  expressed  the  general 
expectation  that  the  Resolution  would  help 
to  prevent  a  large-scale  war.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr,  Russell  I  said;  "I  ani  sure 
that  all  of  us  who  Intend  to  vote  for  the  Joint 
Resolution  pray  that  the  adoption  of  the 
ResuUuiou.  aud'lhe  action  that  may  be  taken 
pursuant  to  u,  will  achieve  the  same  purpose 
and  avoid  any  broadening  of  war.  or  any  es- 
calation of  danger  "  ' 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr,  Church)  ex- 
pressed his  general  understanding  that  It 
was  not  the  Presidents  purpose  to  expand 
the  war.-  Senator  Keating  of  New  York  ex- 
pressed his  understanding  that  the  Resolu- 
tion w.is  not  a  "blank  check"  for  expanded 
hostilities  to  be  undertaken  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress," 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  which  would  have  expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
sought  no  extension  of  the  w.\r  and  would 
continue  to  attempt  to  avoid  a  direct  military 
involvement  In  my  capacity  as  floor  m.ma- 
ger — and  to  my  regret — I  said  that  I  could 
not  accept  the  amendment  but  only  because 
It  would  necessitate  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  would  have 
delayed  final  adoption,  I  made  It  clear,  how- 
ever, that  I  thought  that  Senator  Nelson's 
i^mendment  was  not  contrary  to  the  Resolu- 
tion but  an  "enlargement"  of  It,  I  also  ex- 
pressed my  belief  that  Senator  Nelson's 
amendment  was  "an  accurate  reflection  of 
what  I  believe  is  the  President's  policy,  Judg- 
Ir.g  from  his  own  statements,  ,  .  ." " 

What  the  foregoing  illustrates  Is  that.  In 
adopting  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution, 
Congress  had  no  intention  whatever  of  au- 
thorizing the  commitment  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  full-scale  war  In  Asia.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Resolution,  it  Is  true,  lends  Itself 
to  that  Interpretation,  but.  as  the  Executive 
well  knew,  that  unfortunate  language  was 
accepted  only  in  response  to  its  urgent  plead- 
ings and  assurances  that  the  Admlnistraiion 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  plunging  into 
an  Asian  land  war. 

Those  expectations  were  by  no  means  with- 
out foundation.  The  country.  It  will  be  re- 
called, was  engaged  In  an  election  campaign 
in  which  President  Johnson  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  determination  not  t-o  involve  the 
United  States  In  a  large-scale  war  In  Asia. 
To  cite  Just  a  few  of  the  many  Presidential 
statements  to  that  effect; 

On  August  12.  1964.  the  President  said  In 
New  York: 

•Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict Thev  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
bovb  to  do  the  job  that  .\slan  boys  should 
do'  Thev  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action  which 
might  risk  the  lives  of  millions  and  engulf 
much  of  Asia  and  certainly  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world.  Moreover,  such 
action  would  offer  no  solution  at  all  to  the 
real  problem  of  Vietnam," 

In  a  speech  In  Texas  on  August  29.  the 
President  said: 

'T  have  had  advice  to  load  our  planes  with 
bombs  and  to  drop  them  on  certain  areas 
that  I  think  would  enlarge  the  war  and  es- 
calate the  war.  and  result  In  our  committing 
a  good  nuiny  American  lx)ys  to  fighting  a  war 
that  I  think  out  to  be  fought  by  the  boys 
of  Asia  to  help  protect  their  own  land.  And 
for  that  reason,  I  haven't  chosen  to  enlarge 
the  war." 

And  In  Akron.  Ohio,  on  October  21.  he  de- 
clared ; 

•We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
9.000  or  10,000  miles  away  from  home  to  do 
what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
selves." 


■  Congressional  Record.  88th  Cong,.  2d  Sess,. 
Vol,  no.  Pt,  14,  Senate.  Aug  6,  1964,  pp. 
18403-4, 

'Ibid  .  pp.  18406-7. 

•/bid,,  p    18420 


•  Ibid.,  pp.   18410-11. 

-Ibid  .  pp,  18415-16, 

'Ibid  .  p    18456 

■  /bid,,  p,  18459,  See  also  p.  18462. 


The  Senate  debate  of  August  6  and  7.  1964. 
shows  clearly  that.  In  adopting  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  the  Senate  thought  that 
It  was  acting  to  prevent  a  large-scale  war,  not 
to  authorize  one. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  permit  me  to  make 
a  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  I  would  like  to  answer 

that. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 

it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  answer  my  point,  be- 
cause some  people  are  concerned  about 
the  scope  of  the  SEATO  Tieaty,  which  Is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  U 
there  is  not  more  to  it  than  just  the 
mere  security  of  our  troops;  if  there  is 
not  an  additional  ingredient  in  the  form 
of  some  satisfaction  of  our  commit- 
ments under  our  treaty  obligations? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  answer  all  those  questions. 
Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  to 
get  his  reaction,  because  I  feel  that  he, 
being  an  able  lawyer,  can  add  to  any- 
thing I  will  have  to  say. 

First,  my  argument  as  a  Senator,  if 
the  Senate  adopts  that  argument  by  the 
vote,  is  that  all  that  termination  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  will  do  will  bo 
to  clear  the  books.  So  then  we  argue 
only  about  constitutional  powers.  The 

President's  powers  are  powers 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  treaty  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  'Whatever  the  constitu- 
tional powers,  my  judgment  is  that  when 
a  Senator  votes  "yea"  he  is  not  accept- 
ing my  personal  judgment  as  to  what 
power  that  leaves  the  President.  That  is 
a  very  important  point.  'When  a  Senator 
votes  "yea"  all  he  is  saying  is  that  we 
now  resort  to  the  Constitution  because 
we  are  going  to  take  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  off  the  books. 

So  I  am  not  asking  any  Senator  neces- 
sarily to  join  me  in  my  interpretation  of 
the  powers  of  the  President.  There  may 
be  arguments  on  that  point.  I  want  to 
make  that  clear.  I  am  not  saying  that 
any  Senator  who  votes  "yea"  adopts  my 
argument,  but  only  clears  the  decks  for 
going  back  to  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
put  that  point  extremely  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  be- 
cause I  have  no  design  to  wish  anything 
on  the  Senate  whatever.  I  gave  my  per- 
sonal view  that,  considering  the  history 
of  what  power  a  President  has  to  react 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  after  all  these  years,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clear  congressional  direction, 
that  the  President  has  power  to  end  the 
war  and  withdraw  our  troops  with  maxi- 
mum security  to  them. 

The  Senator  asks.  What  about  our 
treaty  commitments?  Does  the  President 
also  have  the  power  to  live  up  to  our 
treaty  commitments? 

I  would  answer  as  follows:  In  my 
judgment^again.  this  is  only  my  opin- 
ion—a President  might  have  to  react  in 
fulfilling  a  treaty  commitment  or  carry- 
ing out  a  treaty  conunitment,  when  it 
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comes  up  in  such  a  way  and  such  a  con- 
text that  the  interest  and  security  of  the 
coiuitry  do  not  permit  him  to  invoke 
those  "constitutional  processes"  which 
require  Congress  to  act  legislatively-- 
through  declaration  of  war.  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  would  accept  that,  and  I  take  specific 
account  of  it  in  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. But,  the  SEATO  Treaty  does  not 
reallv  commit  us  to  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  at  all.  And,  where  so  much  time 
has  gone  bv,  and  where  we  no  longer  can 
say  there  is  a  problem  of  immediate  re- 
action, there  I  would  say  the  President 
does  not  have  any  such  power  alone,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  entrust  to  the  President 
alone,  at  this  stage,  the  power  to  make 
war  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  treaty  com- 
mitment. 

If  President  Nixon  feels  that  he  needs 
the  power  to  carry  out  a  treaty  commit- 
ment, then,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  ter- 
minate Gulf  of  Tonkin,  he  should  turn 
to  us  and  sav,  "My  friends,  I  agree  with 
you  about  taking  the  blank  check  off  the 
books,  but  I  need  a  check  for  SIOO.  and 
this  is  why,"  he  would  give  us  the  specif- 
ics on  a  resolution  that  he  wanted.  He 
would  sav,  "I  need  it  immediately,"  or 
"I  need  it  within  10  days,"  or  "I  need  it 
within  2  days."  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 
It  would  be  our  duty,  in  my  judgment,  to 
strain  to  meet  his  timetable  in  deciding 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  wish  to  give 
him  whp.t  he  wants. 

There  is  also  a  doctrine  in  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  continuance  of  a  given 
situation  and  the  fact  that  implications 
mav  be  drawn  from  that  unless  they  are 
cut  off  by  Congress,  and  that  might  ap- 
ply in  some  alleviation  of  the  doctrine 
I  have  stated  as  to  what  the  President's 
continuing  power  is.  But  I  have  stated  it 
in  its  basic  sense,  and  I  hope  very  much 
tliat  it  will  never  be  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  order  the  President,  any  more 
than  it  will  be  for  the  President  to  order 
Congress. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  this 
interpretation  is  my  own.  It  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  treaty  commitments  since  the  war: 
in  every  case  we  have  conditioned  the 
action  which  we  were  ready  to  take- 
that  goes  for  NATO  and  all  of  them— as 
being  subject  to  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses. That  means  whatever  power  the 
Constitution  gives  the  President  and 
whatever  the  Constitution  gives  the 
Congress, 

Mr.  CASE  and  Mr.  MILLER  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  just  want  to  ask  a 
question  to  clarify  one  thing  the  Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Surely. 
Mr.  MILLER.   I   believe   the  Senator 
ba.sed  his  opinion,  to  a  certain  degree, 
on  the  premise  of  the  time  involved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  In  the  context  of 
my  exchange  with  Senator  Ellender 
about  repulsing  an  attack. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  so,  what  the 
Senator  is  really  saying,  I  think,  is  that 
there  is  a  time  limit  on  a  treaty.  And 
if  that  is  so,  why  should  we  not  repeal 
the  SEATO  Treaty? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  time  limit 
on  a  treaty  except  the  limit  to  which  we 


have  agreed  in  the  treaty.  The  only  time 
limit  I  see — and  it  is  a  factor;  not  the 
only  factor,  but  a  factor— is  a  time  limit 
on  when  the  President  can  proceed  with- 
out Congress. 

I  simply  do  not  think  tliat  after  5  years 
of  war,  a  President  can  say.  "I  am  still 
reacting  to  something,  which  I  have  to 
do  because  otherwise  America's  obliga- 
tion under  a  treaty  will  be  invalidated, 
and  our  Nation  will  be  embarrassed," 
That  is  all  I  am  saying. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  Senators  indulgence.  I  really  only 
want,  I  think,  to  underscore  and  perhaps 
state  a  Utile  differently,  or  maybe  only 
to  repeat,  what  he  has  said,  and  make 
the  distinction  between  the  Nation's  ob- 
ligation, either  under  a  treaty  or  under 
a  condition,  and  who  may  put  the  coun- 
try in  motion. 

I  think  the  Senator,  if  I  may  say  so, 
has  confused  those  two  things.  We  may 
have  an  obligation  as  a  nation  under  a 
treaty  or  under  a  state  of  facts  which 
we  have  brought  into  existence,  whereby, 
in  common  morality,  we  ought  not  to 
leave  people  in  the  lurch  when  we  have 
brought  them  along  with  us  on  our  side 
in  war  or  other  action.  But  that  is  not 
the  same  as  saying  that  the  President 
has  the  right  to  take  action  in  response 
to  that  obligation  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  or  in  opposition  to  its  will. 
That  is  the  distinction  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  here.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  absolutely  right. 
I  think  in  all  these  matters  the  only 
really  sane  solution  is  cooperative  action 
between  the  President  and  Congress;  and 
for  Members  of  the  Senate  to  insist  that 
the  President  has  exclusive  authority  in 
this  area,  I  think,  is  to  misinterpret  not 
only  the  intention  of  the  Foimding 
Fathers,  but  also  the  Tightness  of  the 
democratic  process  in  a  democratic 
nation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  fmther? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  very  much 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
said.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  summarize  it  this 
wav:  He  is  saying  that,  with  the  repeal 
of  this  resolution  and  looking  to  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President,  it  is 
expected  that  the  President  would  with- 
draw in  an  appropriate  way.  taking  into 
consideration  not  only  the  security  of 
our  troops,  but  also  our  treaty  commit- 
ments: and  that  if  Congress  does  not 
think  that  the  way  the  President  is 
handling  this  withdrawal  is  proper,  in 
line  with  the  security  of  our  troops  and 
in  line  with  the  Nation's  commitment 
under  its  treaty,  then  Congress  can  resort 
to  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  CASE.  May  I  respond?  I  do  not 
necessarily  disagree  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  said  about  the 
condition  that  we  are  left  in  after  this, 
or  that  all  the  President  has  the  right 
to  do  is  to  withdraw.  I  think  that  de- 
cision, so  far  as  this  Nation  is  concerned, 
has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  when 
it  is  made,  it  ought  to  be  made  so  as  to 
have  the  best  result  for  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 


I  think  all  we  have  to  say  here  is  that 
whatever,  if  any,  sanction  to  the  use  by 
the  President  of  the  military  is  involved 
is  based  upon  this  resolution.  We  are 
eliminating  that,  and,  whatever  encimi- 
brance  or  whatever  cloud  it  may  be  upon 
the  situation,  we  are  removmg  that  cloud 
so  that  we  can  move  on. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  take  this  action.  If  we  want  to 
take  afarmative  action  as  a  Congress, 
we  can  take  it.  and  it  will  supersede  this 
resolution.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
good  idea,  since  the  matter  has  been 
raised,  to  put  this  away. 

I  agree  so  much  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  said  and  with  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said  about 
this  whole  problem  that  I  hesitated  to 
intervene  here,  and  yet  I  did  want  to 
emphasize  the  distinction  which  I  thmk 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  already 
made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
would  only  add.  with  reference  to  Sena- 
tor Miller's  question,  that  Congress 
could  act  through  its  appropriation 
power.  But,  it  could  also  act  through  the 
exercise  of  its  substantive  "policy  pow- 
ers" with  respect  to  warmakine.  These 
are  clearly  spelled  out  in  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8.  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.   Mr.   Pre.=ident,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  question? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  President  envisions  Vietnam- 
ization and.  after  American  fighting 
troops  are  removed,  he  proposes  to  per- 
mit our  bombers  and  a  lot  of  our  soldiers 
to  remain  there  to  help  South  Vietnam 
logistically.  Can  Congress  stop  that,  or, 

if  this  resolution  is 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Off  the  books? 
Mr,  ELLENDER.  Off  the  books,  will  the 
President  have  to  come  to  Congress  in 
order  to  obtain  permission  to  permit  the 
logistics  to  go  on  with  our  forces  and  our 
bombers,  to  sustain  further  Vietnamiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  think,  as  to  logistics,  we 
definitely  have  that  under  the  foreign 
aid  programs.  He  must  come  to  us  in 
the  absence  of  law  or  security  for  our 
troops.  And.  in  the  absence  of  law  or 
security  for  our  troops  he  has  no  inher- 
ent constitutional  power,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  engage  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  including  its  Air 
Force,  in  a  supporting  role. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  From  what  the  Sen- 
ator said  a  while  ago,  this  means,  I  as- 
sume, complete  withdrawal  of  all  our 
troops? 

Mr.  JA'VITS,  Yes.  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Troops  as  fighting  men. 
As  regular  MAAG  trainers,  and  so 
forth— that  is  something  else.  But  tJiat 
too  requires  congressional  authorization. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  means  we  have 
to  leave  South  Vietnam  without  carry- 
ing out  what  the  President  desires  to  do 
now.  which  is  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  a  logistic  standpoint? 

Mr  JAVITS.  In  my  opinion,  he  should 
seek  to  join  the  authority  of  Congress 
with  his  owTi  for  those  moves. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  very  lucid  and  helpful  ex- 
position of  the  basic  issues  here. 

Let  me  say  further  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey — and.  really,  every- 
one who  has  spoken  here  today,  i  hope 
myself  included — have  issued  a  call  to 
unity.  We  have  issued  a  call  to  bring  to- 
gether all  the  forces  of  the  Government. 
and.  indeed,  a  call  for  the  unity  of  the 
American  people  on  this  i.'^sue:  and  I 
hope  that  that  call  will  be  heard  far  be- 
yond the  Senate  Chamber  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  Join 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Maryland  says. 
I  have  no  illusions  that  Congress  will  take 
over  this  matter  itself,  and  run  it.  All  of 
these  efforts,  from  way  back,  and  cer- 
tainly including  Cooper-Church  and 
others,  are  persuasive  in  nature — that  is, 
it  Ls  the  vehicle  by  which  Congress  ex- 
presses its  best  collective  judgment  on 
the  very  important  matters — and  that  is 
the  objective  of  it.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  that  respect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  join  with 
Senator  Fi-lbright  and  Senator  Mathias 
and  others  who  have  said  that  this  is 
reallv  an  appeal  to  unity  through  clear- 
ing the  books  of  anything  wliich  might 
give  anybody  an  idea  that  they  have  a 
legal  right  beyond  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  presumes  a  working  har- 
mony between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  many  things,  certainly  in  respect 
of  war.  I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  this  as  regard.s  phasing  out 
of  Vietnam. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper i  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  As  al- 
ways, it  was  lucid  and  informed.  He 
understands  the  constitutional  questions 
involved. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  studying 
the  security  treaties  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, all  provide  that  if  aggression  Is 
coJnmitted  against  a  signatory  of  the 
treaty,  the  signatories  shall  take  action 
in  accordance  with  their  constitutional 
processes.  During  the  debates  on  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  Korea,  and  other  security 
treaties,  the  question  was  asked  again 
and  again:  What  is  the  "constitutional 
process"?  Secretary  Dulles  answered 
during  the  committee  hearing  on  the 
SEATO  Treaty  that  the  "constitutional 
process"  required  Joint  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  except  in  emer- 
gency situations. 

I  have  believed,  as  Senator  Ellender 
does,  that  President  Johnson,  in  submit- 
ting the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  asked 
the  Congress  to  exercise  the  constitu- 
tional process  In  accord  with  article 
IVa)  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  He  went 
further    than    we    expected,    but    the 


Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  provided  large 
authority  to  him. 

If  this  resolution  is  repealed,  what  will 
be  the  base  of  the  President's  power? 
Certainly,  he  would  not  have  power  or 
authority  under  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution or  SEATO.  except  by  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

In  my  view,  his  authority  will  reside 
only  in  his  constitutional  power  to  de- 
fend our  Armed  Forces.  Who  will  inter- 
pret that?  The  President  will  interpret 
it.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  express,  as 
we  did  in  tlie  recent  debate  and  action 
on  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  and 
on  others,  what  we  believe  are  the  limits 
of  the  power  of  the  President  under  his 
constitutional  authority  to  protect  the 
troops. 

These  are  gray  areas.  difBcult  and  per- 
haps impossible  to  define. 

I  must  say  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  that, 
in  such  a  situation  as  Vietnam,  it  is  a 
matter  of  accommodation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre-^ident,  I  am  glad 
that  this  issue  can  be  voted  on  as  a 
concurrent  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Section  3  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
prescribes  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress  as  one  means  of  repeal.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  initiative  of  Senator 
Mathias  of  Marjiand  can  be  recognized 
as  he  did  propose  repeal  and  introduced  a 
resolution  for  that  purpose.  He  was  joined 
by  Senator  Mansfield,  Senators  Javits 
and  Pell  also  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution,  and  they  deserve  commenda- 
tion for  their  early  initiative. 

Nevertheless,  the  issue  was  before  us 
when  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Senator 
Dole  i  .  called  for  repeal,  and  I  was  glad  to 
support  him. 

I  recognize  the  deep  interest  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Fulbright.  has  had 
in  this  i.ssue.  As  he  has  emphasized,  he 
has  sought  a  full  discussion  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  President  and  the 
Senate  in  warmakinc  decisions.  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress has  .suffered  erosion  during  this 
century  and.  without  a  doubt,  the  as- 
sumption of  power  by  the  Executive  has 
played  a  part  in  this  role.  However,  my 
study  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Execu- 
tive has  led  me  to  conclude  that  in  every 
Instance  the  Congress  has  approved  In 
advance  action  by  the  President  or  has 
acquiesced  in  the  action  that  had  been 
taken  by  the  Executive. 

There  are  different  views  concerning 
the  basis  upon  which  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution  rests. 

I  am  sure  that  few.  if  any.  Members 
of  the  Congress  foresaw  that  the  United 
States  would  become  involved  in  a  great 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  third  largest  in  our 
history  excepting  the  Civil  War. 

Nevertheless,  the  record  indicates  that 
President  Johnson  was  acting  for  au- 
thority based  upon  the  SEATO  Treaty 
as  well  as  seeking  prior  approval  of  the 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority 
to  protect  American  forces  His  message 
to  the  Congress  on  August  5,  referred  to 


the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  several  times,  and  specifically 
stated: 

I  recommend  a  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  all  necessary-  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
assist  nations  covered  by  the  SEATO  Treh-ty. 
At  the  same  time,  I  assure  the  Congress  that 
we  shall  continue  readily  to  explore  any 
avenues  of  political  solution  that  wiii  effec- 
tively guar.intee  the  removal  of  Communist 
subversion  and  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  the  area. 

The  resolution  could  well  be  based  upon 
similar  resolutions  enacted  by  the  Congress 
In  the  past — to  meet  the  threat  to  Formosa 
In  1955,  to  meet  the  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  In  1967,  and  to  meet  the  threat  In  Cuba 
In  1962.  It  could  state  in  the  simplest  terms 
the  resolve  and  support  of  the  Congress  for 
action  to  deal  appropriately  with  attacks 
against  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  defend 
freedom  and  preserve  peace  in  southeast 
Asia  in  accordance  with  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  such  a 
resolution  promptly  and  thus  to  give  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  aggressive  Commu- 
nist nations,  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole, 
that  our  policy  In  southeast  Asia  will  be 
carried  forward — and  that  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  area  will  be  preserved. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  under  the  title, 
"Scope  of  the  Resolution,"  at  page  8, 
makes  the  following  comment: 

The  phrasing  In  section  2,  "In  accordance 
with  its  obligations  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,"  compre- 
hends the  understanding  in  that  treaty  that 
the  U.S.  response  In  the  context  of  article 
rV(l)  is  confined  to  Communist  aggression. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  U.S.  a.s- 
slstance,  as  comprehended  by  section  2,  will 
be  furnished  only  on  request  and  only  to  a 
signatory  or  a  state  covered  by  the  protocol 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  protocol  states 
are  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

Article  rV(l)  of  the  SEATO  Treaty 
provides  as  follows: 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately  re- 
pwrted  to  the  Security  CouncU  of  the  United 
Nations. 

While  the  term  "constitutional  proc- 
esses" is  not  defined  in  the  treaty,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles,  under  questioning 
by  the  committee  as  to  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  "constitutional  proc- 
esses," stated  that  "the  normal  process 
would  be  to  act  through  Congress  if  It 
were  In  session,  and  if  not  in  session  to 
call  Congress." 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  concerning  the  SEATO 
Treaty  describes  "the  constitutional 
processes"  referred  to  In  the  treaty,  as 
follows : 

15.  CoNsmxTiONAL  Processes 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  the  committee  gave  consideration  to 
a  suggestion  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  a 
reservation  be  attached  to  the  treaty  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  United  States 
ground,  air,  or  naval  forces  in  any  defense 
action  unless  Congress,  by  a  declaration  of 
war.  consented  to  their  use  against  Com- 
munist aggression.   This   proposal   led  to   a 
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searching  discussion  In  executive  session.  It 
was  finally  rejected  as  throwing  open  the 
entire  controversial  topic  of  the  relative  orbit 
of  power  between  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branches.  It  had  been  for  this  very 
reason,  as  noted  above,  that  the  executive 
branch  adopted  the  "constitutional  proc- 
esses" formula.  When  pressed  for  an  Indica- 
tion of  what  the  phrase  comported,  Mr. 
Dulles  assured  the  committee  that  those 
words  were  used  with  the  understanding  that 
the  President  would  come  to  Congress  in  case 
of  any  threat  of  danger  "unless  the  emer- 
gency were  so  great  that  prompt  action  was 
necessary  to  save  a  vital  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes."  Except  in  that  event  "the 
normal  process  would  be  to  act  through  Con- 
gress if  it  were  In  session,  and  If  not  in  ses- 
sion to  caU  Congress." 

The  committee  ultimately  resolved  that  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  seek  to 
develop  the  meaning  of  "constitutional 
processes"  beyond  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Dulles.  In  that  connection,  It  Is  recalled 
that  the  committee,  referring  to  the  use  of 
the  same  phrase  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
observed  in  Its  report; 

"The  treaty  In  no  way  affects  the  basic 
division  of  authority  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  as  defined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion In  no  way  does  it  alter  the  constitu- 
tional relationship  between  them.  In  par- 
ticular it  does  not  Increase,  decrease,  or 
change  the  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  im- 
pair the  full  authority  of  Congress  to  declare 
war"  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  8.  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

In  his  prepared  statement  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  under  the 
heading  "Purpose  of  the  Resolution," 
found  at  page  5  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings Secretary  of  State  Rusk  made 
reference  to  the  SEATO  Treaty  m  the 
following  tenns: 

But  in  the  face  of  the  heightened  aggres- 
sion of  the  Communist  side,  exemplified  by 
these  latest  North  Vietnamese  attacks,  it 
has  seemed  clearlv  wise  to  seek  in  the  most 
emphatic  form  a  declaration  of  Congres- 
sional support  both  for  the  defense  of  our 
Armed  Forces  against  similar  attacks  and 
for  the  carrying  forward  of  whatever  steps 
may  become  necessary  to  assist  the  free  na- 
tions covered  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution  supports  the  propo- 
sition that  the  resolution  was  based  in 
part  on  a  decision  to  protect  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  in  part  as  appropriate  action 
under  article  IV  of  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

I  voted  for  the  resolution  and,  like 
others,  I  expressed  my  hope  in  the  de- 
bate that  we  would  not  become  engaged 
in  a  new  war  in  Vietnam.  I  knew  that  it 
was  a  possibility  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  and  so  stated  in  the  debate. 

It  is  my  view,  as  I  stated  on  the  floor 
at  that  time,  that  the  approval  of  the 
resolution  by  the  Congress  was  the  exer- 
cise of  the  "constitutional  processes"  re- 
quired in  article  IV  of  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

I  should  note  that  I  think  it  important 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  continue  a  review  of  our 
security  treaties. 

In  connection  with  the  SEATO  Treaty 
which  was  advised  and  consented  to  by 
the  Senate  on  February  1,  1955,  I  would 
like  to  make  reference  to  the  Senate  de- 
bate that  took  place  in  January  of  1954 
concerning  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  Korea. 


Article  HI  of  the  Korean  treaty  is  sim- 
ilar to  article  IV  (1)  of  SEATO  in  pro- 
viding for  implementation  of  the  treaties 
by  each  party  "in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes." 

On  January  26,  1954,  the  Senate  de- 
bated the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "con- 
stitutional processes." 

In  a  colloquy  I  had  with  Senator  Wiley, 
the  floor  manager,  I  stated  that  in  my 
views 

The  phrase  "constitutional  processes  '  must 
imply  the  powers  of  both  President  and  Con- 
gress •  •  •  We  come  back  to  the  question: 
What  are  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  and  Congress  with  respect  to  tak- 
ing steps  toward  war?  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said 
that,  in  the  absence  ol  such  circumstances  as 
demanded  the  protection  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  we  would  certainly  expect 
that  Congress  would  determine  whether  the 
United  States  should  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Wiley:  I  believe  that  expresses  very 
forcefully  the  position  I  take  as  to  what  the 
language  means.  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  relevance 
of  this  debate  to  my  views  in  this  mat- 
ter I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
colloquy  of  January  26,  1954,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mutual   Defense  Treaty   WrrH   Korea 

The  Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  consideration  of  the  treaty,  Execu- 
tive A  (33d  Cong..  2d  sess.) .  a  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  between  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  1,  1953. 
. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  yielding. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yielding  the  floor,  or  yielding  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WiLET.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested m  the  searching  questions  asked  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STENNisi .  I  should  like  to  say,  first,  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  wording  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  has  relevancy  In  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  If  it  is 
not  true  that  the  United  Nations,  contrary 
to  popular  belief  held  by  some,  has  no  power 
whatsoever  to  commit  this  Nation  to  war. 

Mr.  Wiley.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  Is  only  one  situation  In 
which  the  United  Nations  might  have  any 
power  to  commit  our  troops.  If  under  the 
Charter  nations  have  made  available  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  fixed 
and  permanent  military  forces,  consenting  in 
advance  for  their  use  to  maintain  peace, 
there  would  be  authority  to  commit  the 
forces.  As  this  has  not  been  done  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation,  I  say  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
agree — that  there  is  absolutely  no  power  In 
the  United  Nations,  to  commit  this  Nation 
to  war. 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  raised  the  most  searching  quesUon  that 
can  be  addressed  to  this  treaty.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  said.  It  is  the  age-old 
constitutional  question.  "Under  what  cir- 
cumstances can  the  President  of  the  United 
States  take  action  which,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, may  have  the  effect  of  committing  this 
Nation  to  war  without  a  congressional  dec- 
laration of  war?" 


The  phrase,  "constitutional  processes" 
must  imply  the  powers  of  both  President  and 
Congress.  Under  the  ConsUtutlon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  assert  under 
certain  clrcumstancee — such  as  our  troops 
being  attacked  or  our  physical  area  being  in- 
vaded— his  consltutlonal  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  take  action  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country.  Such  action  could,  of 
course,  lead  to  war. 

The  Important  language  In  this  article.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  addition  to  the  phrase  "con- 
stitutional processes,"  which  Is  difficult  of  In- 
terpretaUon.  is  the  language  defining  the 
area,  and  conditions  In  which  the  United 
States  would  be  morally  committed  to  take 
some  action  under  its  constituUonal 
processes. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  make  a  statement  which  would  interpret 
in  any  way  the  words  "constitutional  proc- 
esses" to  exclude  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  act.  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  he  might  tlilnk  proper,  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  Stales.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Wiley.  Tes,  of  course.  Again  we  get 
into  a  field  which  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion for  some  165  years,  as  I  have  said. 
However,  I  believe  that  virtth  the  understand- 
ing which  has  been  appended  as  a  result  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  GeoboeI  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
what  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  is.  As  I  have 
stated,  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  which 
would  delimit  the  constitutional  power  of 
either  Congress  or  the  President. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  seem  simply  to  speak  In  a 

circle  and  come  back  to  where  we  started. 

What  does  "constitutional  pr<x«6ses"  mean? 

Mr.  Wn-EY.  It  Is  not  a  Bricker  amendment. 

if  that  is  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  come  back  to  the  question: 
What  are  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  and  Congress  with  respect  to  tak- 
ing steps  toward  war?  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said 
that.  In  the  absence  of  such  cUxumstances 
as  demanded  the  protection  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  we  would  certainly  ex- 
pect that  Congress  wovild  determine  whether 
the  United  States  should  go  to  war. 

Mr  WiLET.  I  believe  that  expresses  very 
forcefully  the  position  I  take  as  to  what  the 
language  means.  However,  I  cannot  help  but 
sav  that  as  we  discuss  the  treaty,  which  re- 
lates to  a  smaU  country,  a  mere  dot  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  earth,  so  to  speak,  we  can- 
not  close  our  eves  to  the  fact  that  In  the  day 
in  which  we  are  living— and  I  say  this  very 
thoughtfullv— I  am  sure  If  we  could  fore- 
see any  danger  of  a  third  world  conflict  which 
would  make  It  advisable  for  the  President 
not  to  convene  Congress  In  Washington, 
where  we  could  be  immediately  blown  out 
of  existence  bv  a  bomb,  but  himself  to  take 
the  steps  which  were  necessary  under  the 
circumstances.  Congress  should  provide  the 
machinery  to  make  It  possible  to  vote.  If 
necessary  bv  television  or  In  any  other  way. 
so  that  that  which  happened  to  Hiroshima 
could  not  happen  to  Washington. 

The  storv  has  been  told  that  the  Com- 
mander m  Chief  was  consulted  on  the  wisdom 
of  dropping  the  A-bomb  on  Tokyo,  and  he 
said  "If  we  do  so,  we  will  Mil  the  Emperor, 
and  kill  all  the  high  government  officials  in 
Japan.  We  cannot  do  that  to  Japan,  because 
we  need  the  Emperor,  around  whom  the  peo- 
ple can  gather  when  we  take  over." 

There  will  be  nothing  like  that  In  a  third 
world  war.  The  object  will  be  to  paralyze  at 
one  time  the  entire  Government— CongreM. 
the  Executive,  and  the  courts.  Consequently, 
there  should  be  adequate  machinery^  avail- 
able whereby  Congress  could  vote  by  long 
distance  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  CooPFR.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  yield  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  i.v>opiR  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  know  I  share  the  hope  of  every 
Senator  that  there  will  be  no  resumption 
of  the  Korean  war.  but  If  there  should  be, 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  Congress  to  rake 
proper  constitutional  action. 

But  we  cannot  take  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent his  coustitutiontil  powers  to  protect 
our  sec\irity.  and  I  do  not  believe  we  oxi^ht 
to  c:ve  'o  this  Tcaty  .my  interpretatlun 
which  would  permit  any  a-ssumptlcn  that  he 
would  not  act  to  protect  our  forces  or  to  meet 
further  Regression  in  Korea. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  this  action  the  Seiiate  is  taking 
today.  I  think  it  may  be  helpful  to  have 
certain  relevant  documents  bearinsr  on 
this  subject  included  in  the  Record  at 
one  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  followins:  documents  and  state- 
ments be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

First.  President  Eisenhower's  message 
to  Congress  on  the  SEA  TO  Treaty. 

Second.  Testimony  of  Secretar>-  Dulles 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  coniiection  with  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

Third.  Excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
SEATO  Treaty. 

Fourth.  President  Johnson's  message 
to  Congress  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion. 

Fifth.  Excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Sixth.  Statement  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  before  the  joint  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee  in  connection  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

Seventh.  Statement  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  before  the  same 
committees  in  connection  with  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments and  statements  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(1.  President  Eisenhower's  Me^^age  to  Con- 
cress  on  the  SEATO  Treaty] 
Message  Feom  the  PREsnjENT  op  the  UNrrED 

St.\tes.     TRANSMrrriNC     the     SotrrHEAST 

Asia  Cot-LECrrvE  Defense  Treaty  and  the 

Protocol  Thereto,  Both  Signed  at  Manila 

ON  September  8.  1954 

The  WHrrE  House. 

November  10,  1954. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  .i  copy  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Co!lec-ive  Defense  Treaty  and  the  pro- 
tocol there'o.  bcth  signed  at  M.intia  on  Sep- 
tembers. 1954. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  a  copy  of  a  declaration  known  .xs  the 
Pacific  Charter,  which  was  drawn  up  at 
Man'la  and  signed  on  that  same  date.  The 
charter  proclaims  the  dedication  of  the  sig- 
natory governments  to  the  Ideals  of  self- 
determination,  self-government,  and  Inde- 
pendence It  is  a  declaration  of  principles 
and  does  not  require  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate, 

There  is  further  transmitted  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  the  report  made  to 
me  by  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  and 


the  protocol  thereto.  I  concur  In  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  that  the 
■'unammous  agreement"  required  by  article 
IV.  paragraph  1,  for  the  designation  of  states 
or  territories,  by  article  VII  for  the  Invitation 
to  s'ates  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  and  by  arti- 
cle VIII  for  a  change  in  the  treaty  area  is  to 
be  understood  in  each  Instance  as  requiring 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  is  designed  to  promote  security 
and  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South- 
western Pacllic  by  deterring  Conmiunist  and 
oth.er  riseression  in  that  area  It  is  a  treaty 
for  defense  against  both  open  armed  attack 
and  internal  subversion.  Included  in  the 
treaty  is  an  understanding  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  that  the  only  armed  attack 
in  the  treaty  area  which  the  United  States 
would  regard  as  necessarily  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  security  would  be  a  Communist 
armed  attack.  The  treaty  calls  for  economic 
ccopera:lon  to  enable  the  free  countries  of 
this  area  to  gain  strength  and  vigor  not  only 
militarily  but  also  socially  and  economically. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  complements  our  other  security 
treaties  in  the  Pacific  and  constitutes  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  collective  security  of  the 
free  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Pacific, 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  treaty  and 
protocol  submitted  herewith,  and  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  thereof  subject  to 
the  understanding  of  the  United  States  con- 
tained in  the  treaty. 

(Enclosures;  il)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
S'ate,  (2)  copy  of  the  treaty.  (3i  copy  of  the 
protocol.  (4)  copy  of  the  Pacific  Charter.) 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  November  2.  1954. 
The  President. 
The  White  House: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you.  with  a 
view  to  the  transmission  thereof  to  the  Sen- 
ate f  'r  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification, 
a  cop  of  the  Southeast  .\sia  Collective  De- 
fense ireaty  and  the  protocol  thereto,  both 
Signed  at  Manila  September  8.  1954.  There  is 
also  ttaasmiiied.  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  a  copy  of  the  Pacific  Charter  signed 
and  proclaimed  at  Manila  on  the  same  date. 
The  charter  is  a  declaration  of  principles  and 
does  not  require  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

At  your  request  Senator  H  Alexander 
Smith  and  Senator  Michael  J,  Mansfield  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ac- 
companied me  to  the  Manila  Conference  as 
plenipotentiary  delegates  and  signed,  witii 
me,  the  treaty,  the  protocol,  and  the  Pacific 
Charter,  I  am  greatly  Indebted  to  the  con- 
tnbutions  which  they  made  to  the  success- 
ful negotiation  of  these  instruments  This 
treaty  is  one  in  which  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate,  through  both  pol.tical  parties,  co- 
operated all  along  the  way. 

The  purpose  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  is  the  creation  of  unity 
for  security  and  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Southwestern  Pacific  Eit'ht  nations — 
Australia.  France.  New  Zealand,  Pakls'an,  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Thailand,  the 
United  K:ngdom,  and  the  United  States — 
participated  in  the  negotiation  as  free  and 
equal  partners.  It  Is  a  treaty  for  collective 
defense  against  both  open  armed  a'tack  and 
internal  subversion.  Although  the  United 
States  has  no  direct  territorial  Interest  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  have  much  In  common 
With  the  people  and  governments  of  this  area 
and  are  united  in  the  face  of  a  common  dan- 
ger that  stems  from  international  commu- 
nism. 

As  I  stated  in  my  address  to  the  Nation  on 
September  15.  the  unity  envisaged  by  the 
treaty  is  something  that  the  United  States 
has  long  sought.  In  1951,  on  behalf  of  the 
preceding  administration.  I  negotiated 
security      treaties      with       Australia      and 


New  Zealand,  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  with  Japan,  Since  then  a  mutual 
defense  treaty  with  Korea  has  also  been  con- 
cluded, subject  to  exchange  of  Instruments  of 
ratification.  Each  of  these  treaties  has  a  con- 
tinuing role  in  the  development  of  a  Pacific 
security  system,  and  each  contemplated  the 
development  of  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  regional  security  In  the  Pacific  area. 

Like  the  earlier  treaties,  the  Manila  Pact 
is  In  full  conformity  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  is  based  on  article  51, 
which  recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  In- 
dividual or  collective  self-defense.  It  Is  di- 
rected against  no  government,  against  no 
nation,  and  against  no  peoples. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  11 
articles  The  preamble  sets  forth  the  spirit 
and  purposes  of  the  treaty.  It  recognizes  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  the  parties  and 
reiterates  their  faith  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  desire  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments. 
Reaffirming  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
seli-determinatlon  of  peoples,  it  declares  the 
Intention  of  the  parties  to  strive  by  every 
peaceful  means  to  promote  self-government 
and  to  secure  the  Independence  of  those 
countries  whose  perple  desire  it  and  are 
able  to  undertake  its  responsibilities.  Declar- 
ing publicly  and  formally  their  sense  of  unity, 
tlie  parties  give  warning  to  any  potential  ag- 
gress.ir  that  they  stand  together  in  the  area. 
The  preamble  expresses  also  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  treaty,  le.,  the  further  co- 
ordination of  efforts  for  collective  defense  for 
the  preservation  oi  peace  and  security. 

Article  I  contains  undertakings  similar  to 
those  1)1  romparable  articles  of  other  security 
treaties.  By  Its  term:5  the  p.irties  reaffirm 
their  solemn  obligations  under  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  to  settle  by  peaceful 
means  any  international  disputes  in  which 
they  may  be  Involved,  and  to  refrain  in  their 
lnternation,il  relations  from  the  tlireat  or  use 
of  force  inconsistent  with  the  purp.'j.ses  of 
the  United  Nations.  .All  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  are  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  II  Incorporates  in  the  treaty  the 
principle  of  the  Vandenberg  resolution  (S. 
Res,  239.  80th  Cong,),  which  requires  the 
regional  and  collective  security  arrangements 
Joined  in  by  the  United  States  be  based  on 
continuous  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  The 
parties  pledge  themselves  by  such  means  not 
only  to  maintain  and  develop  their  Individual 
and  coUeciive  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack 
but  also  to  prevent  and  counter  subversive 
activities  directed  from  without  against  their 
territorial  integrity  and  political  stability. 
The  trc.ity  thus  recognizes  the  danger  of 
subversion  and  indirect  aggression,  which  as 
we  are  keenly  aware  have  been  princip.il  tools 
of  in-ernational  communism. 

Article  III  recognizes  the  Import.uice  of 
free  institutions  and  sound  economies  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity. It  is  based  on  the  realiz.ition  that  the 
opportunities  of  communism  will  diminish  if 
throu::;h  economic  cooperation  the  free  na- 
tions are  able  to  develop  their  internal  sta- 
bility. The  parties  agree  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
moting econom.lc  progress  and  social  well- 
beln^.  This  article  does  not.  commit  the 
United  States  to  any  grant  progr.mi.  How- 
ever, as  I  stated  in  my  address  of  September 
15.  Congress  had  the  vision  to  see  this  year 
that  there  might  be  sf>eclal  nee.is  in  South- 
e.\st  Asia  By  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Con- 
gress has  already  provided  certain  funds 
which  m.iy  be  used  to  assist  the  free  govern- 
ments of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  article  builds  no  economic  walls 
against  countries  or  territories  not  parties  to 
the  treaty.  While  a  special  relationship  ought 
to  prevail  as  between  those  countries  which 
together  assume  serious  commitments,  the 
treaty  countries  are  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance from  an  economic  standpoint  of 
such   nations   as   Japan.   Indonesia.  Burma, 
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Ceylon,  India,  Formosa,  and  other  areas  in 
the  Par  E.ost  and  South  Asia  area.  Article  III 
does  not  preclude  our  continued  economic 
cooperation  with  these  and  other  countries 
whose  economic  welfare  is  deemed  Important 
to  the  stability  of  the  treaty  area  as  well  as 
to  our  own  we'.l-being. 

Article  IV  contains  some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant provi.-ions  of  the  treaty.  It  sets  forth 
anv  measures  by  which  the  parties  agree  to 
take  action  against  armed  aggression  and 
against  the  danger  of  subversion  and  indirect 
aggression. 

Under  paragraph  1  of  that  article  each  of 
the  parties  recognizes  that  "aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  anv  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parlies  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  wlU  in  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  prc>ces.'-es,"  That  lan- 
guage l.^  based  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
principle  and  follows  the  pattern  of  other 
Unit.ed  States  security  treaties  in  the  Pacific 
Each  party  recognizes  in  article  IV.  para- 
graph 1.  t'h.at  the  armed  attack  referred  V) 
therein  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace 
and  safety 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  only  a 
Communist  armed  attack  can  bring  that 
treaty  provision  into  operation.  The  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  in  this  respect 
is  embodied  in  the  treaty  iiseif.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

"Tlie  United  States  of  America  In  executing 
the  pre.^ent  Treaty  does  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  its  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
aggression  and  armed  attack  and  its  agree- 
ment with  reference  thereto  in  Article  IV. 
paragraph  1.  apply  only  to  communist  ag- 
gression but  affirms  that  in  the  event  of 
other  aggression  or  armed  attack  It  will  con- 
sult under  the  provisions  of  Article  ]^  para- 
graph 2." 

This  understanding  reflects  the  special  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  as  the  only  one 
of  the  signatories  which  does  not  have  any 
territory  in  the  treaty  area.  For  the  other 
signatories  the  treaty  deals  with  any  and  all 
acts  of  aggression  which  might  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  area.  For  the  United  Stat«s, 
however,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
only  armed  attack  which  the  United  States 
would  reg.srd  as  necessarily  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  security  would  be  a  Communist 
armed  attack.  Recognition  that  Communist 
armed  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  would  In 
fact  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  call  for  counteraction  by 
the  United  States,  is  based  on  the  realization 
that  the  spread  of  international  communism 
poses  a  threat  to  the  United  States  as  it  does 
to  the  entire  free  world. 

The  language  of  paragraph  I  also  provides 
for  designation,  by  unanimous  agreement,  of 
other  states  or  territories  an  armed  attack 
against  which  will  result  In  bringing  certain 
of  the  treaty  provisions  into  operation  I 
recommend  that  you  inform  the  Senate  that 
this  provision  Is  to  be  Interpreted  as  requir- 
ing the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  any  agreement  making  such 
a  designation. 

The  agreement  of  each  of  the  parties  to 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  "in  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes"  leaves 
to  the  Judgment  of  each  country  the  type  of 
action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  an  armed  at- 
tack occurs.  There  is.  of  course,  a  wide  range 
of  defensive  measures  which  might  be  ap- 
propriate depending  upon  the  circumstances. 
Any  action  which  the  United  States  might 
take  would,  of  course,  be  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes. 

Provision  is  made  In  the  final  sentence  of 
the  paragraph  for  reporting  the  measures 
taken  against  armed  aggression  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  obligation  of  the  parties 
under  article  51  of  the  United  NaUons 
Charter. 


The  danger  from  subversion  and  Indirect 
aggression  is  dealt  with  In  paragraph  2  of 
article  IV,  which  meets  this  difficult  problem 
more  explicitly  than  any  other  security 
treaty  we  have  made.  It  provides  for  immedi- 
ate consultation  by  the  parties  whenever  any 
party  beheves  that  the  Integrity  of  the  treaty 
area  Is  threatened  by  other  than  armed  at- 
tack. The  threat  may  be  to  the  territorial  in- 
vlolabUlty  or  Integrity,  or  to  the  sovereignty 
or  political  independence  of  any  party  in  the 
treaty  area  or  any  other  state  or  territory  to 
which  paragraph  1  of  the  article  may  from 
time  to  time  apply.  The  paragraph  contains 
no  obligation  beyond  consultation,  but  the 
purpose  of  consultation  is  to  agree  on  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  for  the  conunon  defense.  In 
its  understanding  with  reference  to  article 
IV.  paragraph  1.  the  United  States  affirms 
that  in  the  event  of  any  aggression  or  armed 
attack  other  than  Communist  aggression  it 
will  observe  the  consultation  provisions  of 
article  IV.  paragraph  2. 

Paragraph  3  affirms  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples  pro- 
claimed bv  the  treaty  signatories  in  the  Pa- 
cific Charter  It  states  the  understanding  of 
the  parties  that,  except  at  the  Invitation  or 
consent  of  the  government  concerned,  no 
action  shall  be  taken  on  the  territory  of  any 
suite  design.ited  under  paragraph  1  or  on  any 
territory  so  designated. 

To  facilitate  implementation  of  the  treaty, 
article  V  establishes  a  Council,  on  which 
each  partv  is  to  be  represented.  The  Council 
will  provide  for  consultation  with  regard  to 
mllitarv  and  other  planning  as  the  changing 
situation  in  the  treaty  area  may  require. 

No  material  changes  in  the  military  plan- 
ning of  the  United  States  will  be  required 
by  our  participation  in  the  Council.  At  pres- 
ent. United  States  plans  call  for  maintaining 
at  all  times  powerful  naval  and  air  forces  in 
the  Western  Pacific  capable  of  striking  at  any 
aggressor  by  means  and  at  places  of  our 
choosing.  As  I  explained  at  the  Manila  Con- 
ference, the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  are  so  vast  and  farflung  that  we  be- 
lieve we  would  serve  best  not  by  earmarking 
forces  for  particular  areas  of  the  Far  East  but 
by  developing  the  deterrent  of  mobile  strik- 
ing power  plus  strategically  placed  reserves. 
The  Conference  accepted  that  viewpoint,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  deterrent  power  we  thus 
create  can  protect  many  as  effectively  as  It 
protects  one.  However,  other  treaty  members 
mav  deem  it  desirable  to  make  their  contri- 
bution toward  strengthening  the  defense  of 
the  area  by  specific  force  commitments  for 
that  puroose. 

Article  VI  makes  clear  that  the  obligations 
of  the  parties  under  the  treaty  do  not  affect 
in  anv  wav  their  obligations  under  the 
United'  Nations  Charter.  It  recognizes  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
in  maintaining  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. Each  party  declares  that  it  has  no  ex- 
isting international  obligations  in  conflict 
with  the  treaty  and  undertakes  not  to  enter 
into  any  international  engagements  in  con- 
flict with  It. 

Article  vn  Ukes  Into  account  that  not  all 
countries  whose  interests  now  or  In  the  fu- 
ture may  be  bound  up  with  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  become  parties  at  this  time.  It  ac- 
cordlnglv  provides  that  the  parties,  by  unani- 
mous agreement,  may  invite  any  other  state 
in  a  position  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
area  'to  accede  to  the  treaty  at  a  later  date. 
I  recommend  that  this  article  be  inter- 
preted as  requiring  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  the  United  States  to  Join 
m  the  "unanimous  agreement"  required  for 
the  invitation  of  new  parties. 

Article  vm  defines  the  "treaty  area"  as 
the  general  area  of  Southeast  Asia.  Including 
the  entire  territories  of  the  Asian  parties,  and 
the  general  area  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  not 
Including  the  Pacific  area  north  of  21  degrees 
30  minutes  north  latitude.  Provision  Is  made 


for  amendment  of  the  treaty  area  by  unani- 
mous agreement.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  I  recommend  that  Senate  advice  and 
consent  be  required  for  such  agreement. 

Article  IX  assigns  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  the  customary  duties  as  deposi- 
tary of  the  treaty.  Paragraph  2  provides  that 
the  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  its  provisions 
carried  out  by  the  parties  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes.  The 
association  of  the  United  Slates  in  collec- 
tive arrangements  'by  constitutional  process" 
was  recommended  by  the  Vandenberg  reso- 
lution and  has  been  the  basis  for  all  of  our 
security  treaties 

Paragraph  3  or  article  IX  provides  that  de- 
posit of  ratifications  by  a  majority  of  the 
signatories  shall  bring  the  treaty  into  force 
between  the  states  which  have  ratified  it. 
With  respect  to  each  other  state  It  shall 
come  Into  force  on  the  date  of  deposit  of 
Its  ratification. 

According  to  article  X  the  treaty  has  In- 
definite duration,  but  any  party  may  cease 
to  be  a  party  1  year  after  its  notice  of 
ueuunciation  has  been  civen.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  cooperation  for  peace  and  security 
which  is  the  objective  of  this  treaty  will 
be  permanent.  However,  since  the  conditions 
m  the  treaty  area  are  subject  to  fluctuation, 
a  flexible  provision  in  respect  to  duration 
seems  desirable. 

Article  XI  is  a  formal  article  regarding  the 
authentic  language  texts  of  the  treaty. 

The  protocol  extends  the  benefits  of  ar- 
ticles III  and  IV  to  the  States  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  and  the  free  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Vietnam.  The 
Indochina  situation  was  considered  by  some 
of  the  treaty  signatories  as  creating  ob- 
stacles to  these  three  countries  becoming 
actual  parties  to  the  treaty  at  the  present 
time.  By  designating  them  as  states  or  ter- 
ritories for  the  purpcses  of  artlcio  IV.  the 
protocol  assures  that  armed  attack  or  in- 
direct aggresion  against  Cambodia.  Laos,  or 
the  territoy  under  Vietnamese  Jurisdiction 
»111  bring  into  operation  the  obligations 
of  the  parties  under  that  article.  It  thus 
throws  over  those  new  nations  a  certain 
mantle  of  protection.  The  protocol  aiso  ex- 
tends to  those  countries  eligibility  in  re- 
spect of  the  economic  measures,  including 
technical  assistance,  contemplated  by  article 
III.  It  thus  recognizes  that  economic  prog- 
ress and  social  well-being  in  these  areas  are 
essential  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
whole  area  and  a  vital  force  In  combating 
the  opportunities  of  communism. 

In  addition  to  the  treaty  and  protocol, 
there  was  also  dra^^-n  up  and  signed  at  the 
Manila  Conference  a  declaration  known  as 
the  Pacific  Charter.  The  charter  was  the 
idea  of  President  Magsaysay  of  tlie  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  who  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  making  clear  that  the  treaty 
signatories  were  seeking  the  welfare  of  the 
Asian  peoples  and  were  not  promoting 
•colonialism"  As  I  said  In  my  opening 
address  to  the  Conference,  one  cf  com- 
munism's most  effective  weapons  Is  to  pre- 
tend that  the  Western  Powers  are  seeking 
to  Impose  colonialism  on  the  Asian  people. 
I  said  then  that  we  must  make  abundantly 
clear  our  Intention  to  Invigorate  independ- 
ence. 

The  Pacific  Charter  proclaims  certain  basic 
principles  in  relation  to  the  right  of  peoples 
to  self-determination.  self-go\ernment.  and 
independence.  It  dedicates  all  the  signa- 
tories to  uphold  these  principles  for  all 
countries  whose  people  desire  it  and  are  able 
to  undertake  Its  responsibilities.  In  the 
Pacific  Charter  the  West  and  the  East  have 
joined  m  a  pledge  of  fellowship  that  supports 
and  invigorates  the  basic  principles  which 
underlie  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  and  protocol. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  protocol 
as  a  deterrent  to  Communist  and  other  ag- 
gression and  as  a  bulwark  in  the  malnte- 
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n&iice  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Pacific 
area  li  is  hop<;d  ih.it  the  treaty  including 
the  understanding  of  the  United  States  con- 
tained therein,  together  with  the  protocol. 
wiU  be  given  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion bv  the  Senate. 

Re&pecif  ally  submitted. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

(Enclosures:  (!>  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty.  (2)  protocol.  (3)  Pacific 
Charter.) 

12  Testlmcnv  of  Secretary  Dulles  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  SEATO  Treaty) 

&VATEMENT  OP  HON.  JOHN  FOSTER  DtTIXES. 
SrCRET^RT  OF  ST.TE,  ACCOMP..NIED  BY  ADM. 
ARTHUR  C.  DAVIS.  DIRECTOR.  OFFICE  OF  FOR- 
EIGN   MILITARY    AfTAIRS.    OFFICE,    SECRETART 

OP  Defense 

Secretary  Dulles.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  let  me  first  expres,. 
on  behalf  of  President  Elsenhower  and  m,- 
self.  mv  appreciation  oi  the  promptness  with 
which  the  committee  has  taken  up  thl^  mat- 
ter. The  document  were  ^r*"smitted  onl> 
vesterdav  by  the  President  to  tr.e  Senate. 
kiid  the  :^i  that  the  committee  is  mee.m, 
the  next  morning  to  deal  with  the  treaty  is. 
perl-.aps.  without  precedent  In  Senate  h^- 
torv  IwUeve  that  this  expeditious  handlln.^ 
of  the  matter  U  luUy  Justified  by  its  Impor- 
tance. 

A    SOLID    COLLECTIVE-SECURITY    SYSTEM 

This   troaiv,   Mr.   Chairman,   as   you   have 

inciicated,  repre-ents  a  nj^J^^^^^f^f  ^^^^^^^ fe 
the  evolution  of  our  policy  to  try  1°  "«f^^ 
a  solid  collective-security  system  in  the 
Western  Pacific  area.  That  Is  a  well-estab- 
lished policy.  It  was  the  policy  which  ex- 
isted under  the  preceding  administration, 
and  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  pres- 
ent administration 

When  I  went  out  to  the  Pacific  area  in 
1950  to  begin  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  a  series  of 
security  treaties,  the  original  hope  had  been 
^a^  wl  could  have  a  fairly  broad  collective 
security  arrangement.  As  It  happened  K 
^  not  possible  to  do  that  at  that  time 
and  we  were  content  perforce  with  a  ser  e. 
of  treaties,  the  security  treaty  with  AustraUa 
and  New  Zealand,  our  mutual  security  pact 
with  the  Philippines.,  and  a  security  treaty 
with  Japan.  But  those  treaUes  themselves  in- 
dicated that  we  did  not  regard  them  as  an 
end  but  onlv  as  a  beginning,  because  they  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  treaties  were  made 
Dcndlng  the  development  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  security  In  the  Pacific  area. 
Since   then   we  have   negotiated  the   treaty 

with  Korea.  „     .v.       »    ».(. 

The  present  treaty  with  Southeast  Asia 
18  an  element  In  that  total  picture  which 
we  have  long  wanted  to  create. 

When  President  Elsenhower  made  his  first 
notable  address  called  "The  Chance  for 
Peace"  on  April  16.  1953.  he  then  advocated 
"united  action"  for  Southeast  Asia.  I  pushed 
for  that  quite  vigorously  during  the  next 

It  turned  out.  naturally,  that  It  was  quite 
difficult  to  complete  a  Southeast  Asia  pact 
while  the  war  In  Indochina  was  still  active. 
Nations.  I  think  on  the  whole,  like  to  fo 
into  these  pacts  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
deterrents  to  war  rather  than  involvements 
in  a  war.  Furthermore,  the  issues  of  the  war 
going  on  in  Indochina  were  not  entirely 
clear. 

So,  while  the  United  States  would  have 
been'  willing  to  have  made  this  pact  earlier 
In  the  hope  that  it  would  exercise  a  helpful 
Influence  upon  the  negotiations  at  Geneva, 
It  did  not  prove  practical  to  do  It  until  after 
the  Geneva  armistice  agreements  had  been 
made. 
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NEED     FOR     THE    SOUTHEAST    ASIA     COLLECTIVE 
DEfXNSE    PACT 

The  making  of  those  armistice  agreements 
at  Geneva  did  not.  of  course,  end  the  need 
for  a  pact.  The  need  for  the  collective  secu- 
rity pact  is  indeed  quite  evident  as  a  result 
of  many  evidences  of  continuing  aggressive 
tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  Communists. 

To  name  only  a  few  of  these  things.  I 
could  mention  the  f.ict  that  there  exists  on 
Chinese  Communist  soil  a  so-called  "free 
Thai"  movement,  which  is  designed  to  sub- 
vert and  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Thailand.  In  Vietnam  the  military  forces  In 
the  portion  that  has  been  conceded  to  the 
Communists  have  been  almost  doubled  since 
the  Geneva  armistice. 

In  northern  Laos,  two  provinces  are  largely 
dominated  by  the  Communists  who  are  In 
revolt  against  or  do  not  accept  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  Laos. 

In  Singapore  there  is  continuing  concern 
as  to  the  activities  being  conducted  by  the 
Communists  as  against  the  large  Chinese 
population  of  Malaya.  Most  of  those  Chinese 
are  not  themselves  Communists,  but  they 
are  the  subject  of  very  vigorous  propaganda 
and  subversive  efforts  being  conducted  by 
small  elements  of  Chinese  Communists  who 
are  extremely  active  at  the  present  time  In 
that  area. 

In  the  Province  of  Yunan,  China,  where 
there  is  no  risk  at  all  of  any  armed  attack 
against  China,  there  is  nevertheless  main- 
tained a  very  substantial  military  force  by 
the  Red  Chinese. 

All  of  these  facts,  and  others  which  I 
could  adduce.  Indicate  that  there  persists  an 
aggressive  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Chin- 
ese Communists  which  belies  their  protesta- 
tions of  a  desire  for  peace. 

Therefore,  the  need  for  this  treaty  exists 
irrespective  of  the  Geneva  armistice.  That  fact 
has  been  recognized  by  the  nations  who  met 
In  the  early  part  of  September  at  Manila  to 
conclude  the  treaty  which  you  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

APPRECIATION     FOR    SENATE     COOPERATION 

As  I  turn  to  that  Manila  conference.  I 
want  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  President  and 
myself  and  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, our  great  appreciation  for  the  coopera- 
tion which  was  shown  at  that  conference  by 
the  Senate  through  two  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  vour  committee.  Senator  Alexander 
Smith  and  Senator  Mansfield.  They  were 
members  of  the  delegation;  they  played  an 
active  part  in  the  negotiations  and  discus- 
sions at  Manila:  and  with  me,  under  the  au- 
thority of   the  President,  signed  the  treaty. 

Senator  Mansfield  came  to  that  conference 
directly  from  Indochina,  where  he  had  spent 
some  little  time,  and  he  brought  to  the 
Manila  conference  an  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Indochina  which  was  of  great  value 
not  only  to  the  United  Slates  delegation  but 
to  the  delegates  of  the  other  countries  that 
were  there. 

MEMBEKS     or    THE    TREATY 

The  members  of  this  treaty  are.  In  addition 
to  the  United  States,  the  PhlUpplnes.  Thai- 
land, Pakistan.  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
Prance,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  We  would 
have  been  glad  If  there  had  been  more  mem- 
bers, particularly  Asian  members,  but  the 
treaty  is  open  ended  In  that  respect.  There  is 
an  Invitation  to  other  countries  to  Join 
the  treaty,  of  which  we  hope  In  due  course 
they  will  avail  themselves,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  present  members,  a  prerequisite 
for  bringing  In  new  members. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  membership  of 
the  treaty  Is  Important,  and  I  believe  ade- 
quate to  build  a  very  substantial  defense 
against  the  menace  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  my  report  to  the  President,  which  went 
up  to  the  Senate  yesterday  and  which  you, 


with  commendable  speed,  have  already 
printed,  I  review  In  considerable  detail  the 
various  provisions  of  the  treaty,  a..d  I  will 
not  now  attempt  to  duplicate  what  I  there 
said. 

DISTINCTIVE    ASPECTS    OF    THE    TPSATY 

There  are,  however,  certain  rather  distinc- 
tive aspects  ol  this  treaty,  as  the  chairman 
has  pointed  out.  to  which  I  would  briefly 
allude. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  pattern  of  the  treaty 
Is  similar  to  the  other  Pacific  treaties  which 
we  have  made,  the  Anzus  Treaty,  the  Philip- 
pine Treaty,  the  Korean  Treaty,  and  so  forth. 
But  there  are  differences. 

The  treaty  area  Is  defined  not  merely  by 
the  treaty  Itself,  but  by  a  protocol  to  the 
treaty  which  brings  In  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
the  free  portion  of  Vietnam  as  treaty  terrl- 
torv  which,  If  attacked,  would  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  treaty  and  which,  we  hope, 
the  treaty  will  deter  from  being  attacked. 

Those  nations  themselves  are  not  members 
of  the  Manila  Pact.  The  reason  Is  that  the 
armistice  provisions  at  Geneva  at  least  raised 
a  question  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  parties 
to  those  agreements  as  to  whether  the  As- 
sociated States  could  actually  Join  such  a 
pact.  Nevertheless,  those  states  welcomed  the 
fact  that  the  mantle  of  protection  of  the 
treaty  was  thrown  around  this  area.  This  pro- 
vision Is  one  novel  feature  of  the  treaty. 

A  second  novel  feature  of  the  treaty  Is  the 
fact  that  more  than  any  other  of  our  security 
treaties  It  emphasizes  the  danger  from  sub- 
version It  deals,  of  course,  as  other  treaties 
have,  and  In  the  same  formula,  which  I  call 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  formula,  with  an  open 
armed  attack,  and  we  believe  that  what  Is 
said  in  that  respect  will  constitute  a  deter- 
rent against  such  an  open  armed  attack. 

MOBILE    STRIKING    POWER 

I  might  say  In  this  connection,  departing 
somewhat  from  order  of  my  presentation, 
that  It  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  attempt  to  deter  attack  In  this  area  by 
building  up  a  local  force  capable  Itself  of 
defense  a?alnst  an  all-out  attack  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  If  It  should  occur.  We 
do  not  expect  to  duplicate  in  this  area  the 
pattern  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  its  significant  standing  forces. 
That  would  require  a  diversion  and  commit- 
ment of  strength  which  we  do  not  think  Is 
either  practical  or  desirable  or  necessary  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  our  posture  In  that  area 
should  be  one  of  having  mobile  striking 
power,  and  the  ability  to  use  that  against  the 
sources  of  aggression  If  It  occurs.  We  believe 
that  Is  more  effective  than  If  we  tried  to  pin 
down  American  forces  at  the  many  points 
around  the  circumference  of  the  Communist 
world  In  that  area. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  other  countries 
of  the  area  will  want  to  dedicate  particular 
forces  for  the  protection  of  the  area  under 
this  treaty.  But  we  made  clear  at  Manila 
that  it  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  United 
States  to  build  up  a  large  local  force  in- 
cluding, for  example,  United  States  ground 
troops  for  that  area,  but  that  we  rely  upon 
the  deterrent  power  of  our  mobile  striking 
force. 

PROVISION    TO    PREVENT    AND    COUNTEB 
SUBVSESION 

To  go  on  now  to  the  question  of  subversion, 
as  I  pointed  out,  we  deal  with  that  In  this 
treaty  more  specifically  than  we  have  with 
any  other  treaty.  We  recognize  the  danger 
more  clearly.  I  must  admit  that  the  mere  fact 
of  recognizing  the  danger  does  not  mean 
that  we  autoorttlcally  have  found  a  way  to 
meet  the  danger.  Subversion  In  that  area  U 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  combat.  It  Is  virulent, 
It  Is  well  organized,  it  is  effectively  prose- 
cuted by  trained  persons,  and  the  task  of 
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meeting  that  threat  will  tax  oiu  resources 
and  ingenuity  to  the  utmost. 

One  reason  why  I  am  very  anxious  to  have 
this  treaty  promptly  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee is  that  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  us.  perhaps  even  without  awaiting  the 
final  coming  in  force  of  the  treaty,  to  have 
a  meeting  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty, 
at  which  we  will  begin  to  think  of  ways  and 
means  that  might  be  made  available  to  com- 
bat thU  threat  of  subversion.  This  threat  Is 
most  acute  at  the  moment  in  Vietnam,  but, 
as  I  Indicated,  there  are  threats  of  the  same 
character  as  to  Laos.  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
and  Malaya;  and  Burma  and  Indonesia  are 
not  free  from  that  danger. 

Therefore,  I  think  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance that  we  should  have  an  early  meet- 
ing of  the  signatories  In  which  we  began  to 
think  of  ways  and  means  to  meet  this  sub- 
versive threat  which  is  recognized  by  the 
treaty  as  being  a  particular  danger  In  this 
area. 

ECONOMIC    CLAUSE 

The  treaty  has  a  brief  economic  clatise 
which  says  that  the  parties  will  cooperate 
together  in  economic  matters.  It  Is  clear, 
and  I  want  to  reaffirm  here,  that  this  Is  not 
meant  to  and  does  not  engage  the  United 
States  to  any  particular  program  of  vast  eco- 
nomic aid. 

As  I  said  at  a  press  conference  which  I 
had  the  d..y  before  yesterday,  the  possibility 
of  usefully  -spending  vast  sums  of  economic 
money  in  this  area  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. It  Is  quite  different  from  the  situation 
that  existed  in  Europe  where  we  had  the  Eu- 
ropean recovery  plan.  That  was  a  question  of 
rehabilitating,  reestablishing  a  pre-existing 
Industrial  plant.  People  Vinew  how  to  operate 
It  and  were  well  versed  In  Indtistrial  life,  and 
the  problem  was  to  recreate  something  that 
had  been  destroyed. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  the  problem  Is  to 
create  something  that  Is  totally  new,  and  I 
am  Inclined  to  think  that  while  the  problem 
certainly  needs  our  very  best  thought,  the 
finding  of  ways  and  means  to  help  Is  the 
most  important  first  thing.  The  problem 
needs  to  be  tackled  first  from  that  stand- 
point rather  than  the  standpoint  of  first 
appropriating  vast  sums  of  money  and  then 
trying  to  think  later  on  how  It  can  be  si>ent 
with  advantage. 

TREATY    DEALS    SPECIFICALLY    WITH    COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION 

There  is  at  the  end  of  the  treaty  a  clause 
of  significance  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
is  a  declaration  that  the  armed  aggression 
which  is  referred  to  and  which  the  United 
States  declares  would  be  dangerous  to  Its  own 
peace  and  security  would  be  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  at  the 
working  group  party  at  Manila  which  pre- 
ceded the  formal  opening  of  the  Conference, 
and  at  the  Conference  Itself,  as  to  whether 
the  treaty,  as  a  whole,  should  be  exclusively 
directed  against  Communist  aggression  or 
whether  It  should  deal  with  any  form  of 
aggression. 

I  pointed  out  at  Manila  that  the  United 
States  was  in  a  rather  special  position  in  that 
respect  because  of  the  fact  that  we  alone  of 
the  treaty  members  did  not  have  any  terri- 
tory of  our  own  In  the  area  that  was  In- 
volved. Therefore,  our  concern  with  the  area 
was  not  primarily  with  interarea  quarrels, 
but  only  If  there  should  be  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

In  fact,  we  had  advocated  that  the  treaty 
should  be  limited  to  Communist  aggression. 
But  other  countries  were  tinwlUlng  to  do 
that;  so  the  Issue  was  resolved  by  the  United 
States  including  In  the  treaty  a  declaration 
that  as  far  as  it  was  concerned  the  open 
aggression  which  we  would  regard  as  danger- 
ous to  our  peace  and  security  would  be  Com- 
munist aggression. 

This  means  that  we  are  not  slmUarly  con- 


cerned with  what  might  be  local  controver- 
sies in  the  area.  We  have  agreed  that  U  there 
should  be  local  controversies  In  the  area,  we 
would  Join  with  others  In  consultation  to  see 
what  should  be  done  about  them.  But  the 
provisions  of  article  IV,  paragraph  1,  would 
only  apply  so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned In  the  event  of  Communist  aggression. 

THE  PACIFIC  CHAPTER 

As  you  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will 
probably  be  other  matters  which  the  com- 
mittee members  will  want  to  raise  by  way  of 
question.  I  will  conclude  my  opening  state- 
ment by  one  other  reference,  and  that  is  to 
the  Pacific  Chapter.  That  is  a  document 
which  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  which  is  im- 
portant In  that  it  expressed  by  Joint  action 
of  so-called  western  colonial  powers  and  the 
Asian  jxjwers,  a  common  position  with  ref- 
erence to  self-determination  and  self-govern- 
ment by  the  peoples  of  Asia. 

This  document  was  suggested  by  President 
Magsaysay,  an  outstanding  antl -Communist 
figure,  a  very  noble  figure,  who  exerted  a  pro- 
found and  benign  Infiuence  on  the  whole 
conference. 

He  thought  that  It  would  be  useful  for  the 
Conference  to  make  what  he  called  a  Pacific 
Charter  declaration,  affirming  tiie  Intention 
of  all  the  parties  to  this  treaty  to  work  for 
self-determination  and  self-government 
among  the  Asian  peoples  who  wanted  self- 
government  and  were  capable  of  exercising 
Its  responsibilities. 

The  negotiation  of  that  agreement  involved 
considerable  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  diver- 
gent points  of  view  of  the  former,  and  to 
some  extent,  present,  colonial  powers  and 
the  Asian  powers,  and  I  think  it  was  a  nota- 
ble achievement  that  agreement  was  reached, 
and  that  there  was  this  declaration  made  in 
ringing  terms  which  I  think  will  go  far  to 
meet  the  Conununist  propaganda  that  the 
East  and  West  cannot  operate  for  freedom. 

That  document,  by  its  psychological  Im- 
I>act,  may  have  as  great  a  force  for  sustain- 
ing freedom  In  Asia  as  the  treaty  does  Itself. 
That  document,  as  I  say.  Is  not  one  which 
requires  any  action  by  the  Senate,  because 
It  is  merely  a  declaration  of  policy,  but  It 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Senate  because  I 
am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  be  very 
happy  that  it  was  possible  to  make  this 
declaration. 

It  was  no  problem  for  the  United  States 
to  make  it  because  we  said  similar  things 
oftentimes  before.  It  did  involve  certain 
problems  for  some  of  the  western  powers, 
and  the  fact  that  they  and  the  Asian  powers 
were  able  to  agree  Is,  I  think,  a  very  signifi- 
cant fact. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    TREATY 

So  all  together.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  this  treaty,  coupled  with  the  declaration 
of  policy  represented  by  the  Pacific  Charter, 
marks  an  important  forward  step  in  building 
security  for  freedom  In  the  Pacific  area. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  represents  the 
consummation  of  all  our  hopes.  There  are 
other  steps  which  need  to  be  taken.  The 
area  needs  to  be  bound  together  more  closely 
than  It  Is  now.  All  of  that  we  are  still  working 
on.  But  I  hope  that  this  treaty  will  commend 
Itself  to  your  committee  and  to  the  Senate 
for  prompt  approval  because  it  does  repre- 
sent, in  my  opinion,  at  least,  one  very  major 
step  In  the  evolution  of  a  sound  policy  which 
the  United  States  has  had  for  that  area  for 
many  years  which,  I  think,  should  be  per- 
manent American  policy,  and  which  I  think 
still  has  a  ftosslbillty  of  futtu-e  evolution  for 
good. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary. 

We  will  now  proceed  in  the  usual  way.  I 
will  ask  you  a  few  queytlons.  and  then  I  vvill 
pursue  the  course  that  has  heretofore  been 
followed  of  permitting  each  member  of  the 
committee  to  ask  you  questions. 


DDTEBXNCE  BETWEEN  NATO  AND  SOtTTHEAST  ASIA 
TREATY 

I  have  very  few.  What  is  the  major  differ- 
ence between  SEATO,  as  this  has  been  called, 
and  NATO?  In  other  words,  do  you  antlclpmt 
that  SEATO  will  develop  along  the  lines  .f 
NATO  with  a  Joint  military  force  under  a 
Joint  commander  and  Joint  headquarters,  and 
so  forth? 

Secretary  Dulles.  There  is  a  very  sharp 
difference,  which  I  think  I  suggested  In  my 
statement,  between  what  we  contemplated 
under  the  Manila  Pact,  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty. 

NATO,  of  course,  is  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  "Organization";  that  is  what  the  "O" 
stands  for.  That  Is  not  an  inherent  or  nec- 
essary part  of  the  treaty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  was  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Senate  consented  to  Its  ratification,  there 
was  at  that  time  no  serious  thought  of  creat- 
ing a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
That  came  as  a  later  development. 

In  the  case  of  the  Manila  Pact,  we  have 
tried  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  "SEATO." 
I  did  not  use  It  In  my  presentation.  It  is  not 
in  the  documents  before  us.  We  are  trying 
to  get  away  from  that  word  because  It  Implies 
a  southeast  Asia  treaty  organization  com- 
parable to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. That  organization  is  designed  In 
the  case  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to 
build  up  a  defensive  force  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  which  itself  would  be  sufficient  to 
resist  attack  by  the  Red  armies. 

As  I  point  out.  that  is  not  now  the  pur- 
pose under  this  treaty.  We  do  not  Intend  to 
dedicate  any  major  elements  of  the  United 
States  Military  Establishment  to  form  an 
army  of  defense  In  this  area.  We  rely  primari- 
ly upon  the  deterrent  of  our  mobile  strik- 
ing power.  That  we  made  clear  to  our  as- 
sociates in  the  treaty,  and  that  is  our  policy. 

It  would  Involve,  In  the  opinion  of  our 
military  advisers — Admiral  Davis  is  here  and 
can  confirm  that — It  would  involve  an  in- 
judicious overextension  of  our  military  power 
if  we  were  to  try  to  build  up  that  kind  of  an 
organization  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  do  not  have  the  adequate  forces  to  do 
it.  and  I  believe  that  if  there  should  be  oi>en 
armed  attack  In  that  area  the  most  effec- 
tive step  would  be  to  strike  at  the  source  of 
aggression  rather  than  to  try  to  rush  Amer- 
ican manpower  Into  the  area  to  try  to  fight 
a  ground  war.  So  that  we  do  not  Intend. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  under  this  treaty  any 
such  local  combined  forces  as  have  been 
created  In  Europe  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  NATO. 

TREATY    CONSISTENT    V^'nH    PROVISIONS    OF 
U.N.    CHARTER 

The  Chaikman.  You  see  nothing  Incon- 
sistent here  between  this  and  the  United 
Nations?  Tou  think  that  the  arrangement 
that  was  made  is  consistent  with  the  region- 
al provisions  in  the  United  Nations  Charter? 

Secretary  Dttlxes.  I  would  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  comes  under  the  collective  secu- 
rity provisions  of  article  51  rather  than  the 
regional  provisions  of  article  62.  Article  61 
is  a  provision  that  nothing  contained  In  the 
charter  shall  deprive  any  of  the  states  from 
the  Individual  or  collective  right  of  self- 
defense  That  is  the  provision  we  are  operat- 
ing under  rather  than  the  regional  provi- 
sion, one  reason  being  that  under  a  regional 
organization,  no  enforcement  measures  can 
be  taken  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Security  Council,  where  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  veto,  and  we  would  not  want  to  have 
an  orgranlzatlon  where  action  could  be 
vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

PACIFIC    CHARTER 

The  Chairman.  While  you  were  In  tlanlla. 
you  also  signed  the  Pacific  Charter  uphold- 
ing the  principles  of  equal  rights,  self- 
determination  of  peoples.  Do  you  expect  that 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate? 
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Secretary  Dulles.  It  has.  as  I  said.  be«n 
submltttxl'to  Uie  Senate  for  Its  mformatlon 
but  not  lor  action. 

The  Chairm.\n.  Not  for  ratification? 

Secretary  Dt-iiss.  Not  for  raUflcatlon;  no, 
sir. 

ADDrrlON.IL     MEMBERS    OF    THE    TRE.^TT 

The  CH.^^!M.^N.  ArUcle  VII  of  the  Ueaty 
provides 

•Any  other  State  In  a  position  to  further 
the  objectives  of  this  Treaty  and  to  conuib- 
u-e  to  t:ie  security  of  the  area  ni;iy,  by  unan- 
imjus  agreement  "of  the  Parties  be  invited  to 
accede  to  this  Treaty." 

What  -ire  the  chances  of  bringing  India. 
Burma.  Indonesia,  and  the  Associated  Swtes 
of  Indochina  Into  the  treaty:  and  further. 
are  there  any  Indications  of  a  shift  In  In- 
dian policy  since  the  visit  of  Nehru  to  Red 
China?  Tliose  are  two  questions. 

Secretary  Dilles.  I  would  not  want.  Mr. 
Ch.iirman.'  to  speculate  here  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  oUier  countries  you  mentioned 
coming  in 

As  I  sav.  we  would  be  very  happy  If  they 
were  disposed  to  come  In;  that  is  entirely  a 
matter  for  them  to  decide  for  themselves. 

I  think,  perhaps,  in  describing  earlier  the 
various  threats  of  subversive  activity.  I  m.iy 
have  mentioned  certain  coimtrles  that  were 
not  parties  to  this  treaty.  I  should  make 
clear  that  I  did  not.  In  doing  so,  intend  in 
any  sense  to  imply  that  the  treaty  members 
felt  that  they  had  any  responsiblhty  with 
respect  to  such  action.  I  w.is  merely  outlin- 
ing the  general  threat  In  the  area  and  the 
Communist  tactics. 

I  am  not  intending  to  suggest  that  where 
those  activiUes  are  directed  against  coun- 
tries who  were  not  parties  to  the  treaty  that 
the  treaty  places  any  responsibility  or  au- 
thority upon  the  treaty  members  to  deal  with 
that  type  of  activity  The  subversive  activity 
against  which  we  are  concerned.  Is  of  course, 
subversive  actn-lty  which  involves  the  Ueaty 
area. 

You  asked  whether  there  was  any  evidence 
of  changing  intentions  on  the  part  of  Red 
China  since  Nehru  went  to  Pelplng  I  would 
say  that  we  have  no  such  evidence.  That 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  he 
might  have  exerted  a  useful  Influence.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  we  have  no  facts  which  would 
lead  me  to  affirm  that  that  Is  the  case 

AD0rrlON.1L     MEMBERSHrP   POSSIBLE    BY 
.AMENDMENT     TO     TRE.ATY 

The  Chairman.  If  some  of  the  members  I 
have  mentioned  should  come  in  under  the 
new  treaty,  do  you  think  that  would  require 
further  advice  and  consent  by  the  Senate'* 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes.  sir:  I  would  assume 
that  the  s-ime  practice  would  prevail  here  as 
prevails  with  relation  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  The  language  Is  the  same,  and  it  was 
agreed  between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
that  If  additional  states  came  in  that  would 
require  an  amendment  of  the  treaty  or  a  pro- 
tocol to  the  treaty,  on  which  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Se'nate  would  be  sought. 

We  would  Interpret  this  language  In  the 
same  way  that  similar  language  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Is  Interpreted,  namely,  as  re- 
quiring Senate  action  In  that  event. 

RELATIONSHIP     OP     TREATY     TO     L.\OS,     VIETNAM, 
ANO    CAMBODLV 

The  Ch.airman.  Now,  I  think  you  said 
something  about  tills  subject,  but  In  the  pro- 
tocol to  the  treaty  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet- 
nam are  designated  for  purposes  of  arUcle 
III  and  arUcle  IV.  Just  what  does  this  desig- 
nation mean?  In  that  connection,  would  you 
discuss  with  the  committee  the  relationship 
of  those  three  sutes  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  In  the  light  of  the  armistice  concluded 
at  Geneva  in  May? 

Secretary  Dclles.  The  addition  by  the  pro- 
tocol to  the  treaty  area  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 


and  the  free  territory  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  of  Vietnam,  has  the  effect  that 
If  there  should  be  an  armed  atuick  against 
that  area.  U  would  be  regarded  by  the  parties 
as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  .safety  of  the 
p.irties  to  the  treaty  under  article  IV. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  countries  in  question, 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  free  Vietnam,  did  not 
themselves  become  parties  to  the  treaty  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Geneva  armittice 
agreements  at  le:ist  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  their  doing  so.  and  it  seemed 
undesirable  to  some  of  the  parties  to  those 
agreem.ents  to  raise  that  question,  particular- 
ly at  a  time  when  the  armistice  was  In  the 
process  of  being  carried  out  and  had  not  yet 
been  fully  carried  out. 

The  armistice  terms  themselves  are  ex- 
tremely complicated,  somewhat  ambiguous, 
with  respect  to  these  matters.  It  was  ob- 
viously a  situation  where  the  countries  con- 
cerned were  properly  the  judges  as  to  what 
was  the  best  line  for  them  to  take.  The 
Assocoated  States  concluded  that  they  would 
be  very  happy  to  have  their  area  included 
under  the  mantle  of  protection  that  this 
treaty  would  throw  about  It,  whether  or  not 
they  themselves  become  signatories  to  the 
treaty. 

economic    and    MtLFTARY     AID    TO    TRE.\TY 
AREA 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  article 
III.  in  which  the  parties  undertake  "to  co- 
operate with  one  another  in  further  devel- 
opment of  economic  measures."  you  stated 
In  your  report  to  the  Nation  September  15: 
"Congress  this  year  had  the  vision  to  see 
that  there  might  be  special  needs  in  south- 
east -Asia  So,  by  the  Mutual  Aid  Security 
Act.  Congress  has  a'.re.ady  pro\ided  a  fund 
to  be  available  in  this  area.  Part  of  It  will 
no  doubt  be  spent  to  assist  the  free  govern- 
ments of  southeast  Asia." 

Could  you  give  tis  further  details  on  the 
plans,  if  any.  to  advance  the  economic  and 
milltan-  stability  in  that  area? 

Secretary  Duxles.  I  could  not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Ch;Urman.  give  the  details  of  that  be- 
cause the  problem  Is  still  being  studied. 
The  situation,  particu:arly  In  Vietnam.  Is 
extremely  confused,  due  to  the  lack  of  ef- 
fective authority  in  the  free  Vietnam  area. 
The  President  a  few  days  ago,  last  week 
in  fact,  asked  General  C-Mlins  to  drop  his 
other  business  and  to  go  there,  representing 
the  President  hlnLself  and  the  Department 
of  State.  Dep.artment  of  Defense,  and  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  with  a 
view  to  making  recommendations  and.  If 
need  be.  taking  action  w^th  respect  to  these 
matters. 

The  question  of  what  can  be  done  effec- 
tively from  a  military  standpoint  and  eco- 
nomic standpoint  Is  being  very  intensively 
explored  both  there  and  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

We  have  for  the  first  time  now  indepen- 
dent poUtical  missions  to  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, and  new  Ambassadors  are  there  to 
study  what  can  be  done  In  those  two  areas. 
Of  course,  the  major  problem  of  Indo- 
china is  in  "free  Vietnam.  There  are  there 
French  forces  which  are  contributing  to  the 
support  of  law  and  order  at  the  present  time, 
and  there  is  a  question  of  oiu-  cocjperating 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
forces  to  the  extent  it  seems  desirable.  There 
is  also  the  problem  of  building  up  an  en- 
larged police  force,  constabulary,  and  per- 
liaps  an  army,  for  the  Vietnam  Government 
so  that  they  can  take  over  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  seciu-ity. 

There  are  a  number  of  economic  problems 
of  acute  necessity  which  are  created  by  the 
emigration  or  flight  of  non-Communists  from 
the  northern  area  to  the  southern  area. 

All  of  these  matters  are  being  actively 
studied  on  the  spot  primarily  now  by  General 
Collins  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  They 


will  be  discussed  further  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Prance,  Mr.  Mendes-France,  when  ho 
arrives  here  next  week.  But  unUl  we  are 
further  advanced  In  our  own  thinking,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  ask  to  be  excused  from 
trying  to  elaborate  on  Just  what  we  expect  to 
do  there. 

THREAT     OF     SUBVERSION 

The  Chairman.  In  paragraph  2  of  article  IV 
there  Is  a  provision  in  substance,  that  the 
parties  will  consult  immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  meastires  which  should  be  taken 
when  a  threat  occurs  in  any  other  way  than 
by  armed  attack.  Do  you  want  to  be  a  little 
niore  definite  as  to  Just  what  you  mean? 

Secretary  Diilles.  Well,  that  applies  pri- 
marily to  the  threat  of  overthrow  by  sub- 
versive measures,  internal  revolution  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  inspired  from  without. 
but  which  does  not  involve  open  Interference 
from  without. 

That  is  a  situation  which  threatens  very 
much  in  that  area  and  where.  I  believe,  there 
should  be  concerted  action  to  meet  it.  In  fact, 
the  need  in  that  respect  is  so  great  that  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  within  the  next  few- 
weeks  begin  to  talk  together  with  other 
treaty  signatories  about  some  of  those 
problems. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  In  any  case,  I  take  it 
that  paragraph  1  of  article  IV  applies— that 
part  particularly — to  meeting  the  common 
danger.  Would  it  be  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  processes? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  whether  It  were  the 
threat  mentioned  In  section  2  or  the  conunon 
danger  resulting  from  open  attack,  action 
could  be  taken  only  after  consultation  with 
Congress? 

The  Ch.mrman.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Smith,  any  questions? 

Senator  Smith  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have 
a  few  questions 

I  want  to  say  first.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Senator  Mansfield  will  Join 
me  !n  this,  that  I  wish  to  express  my  .ipprecl- 
atlon  of  the  opportuntly  of  being  with  you 
and  your  gr:>up  on  this  trip  and  of  being 
able  to  get  a  firsthand  look  at  .some  of  tliese 
far  eastern  problems.  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  that  opportunity. 

DCTTERENCES     BETWEEN     NATO     AND     SOUTHEAST 
ASIA     TREATY 

Now.  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  have 
put  down  here,  and  I  have  quite  a  few  ques- 
tions that  have  been  asked  from  various 
sources.  I  have  been  asked  a  good  many  ques- 
tions since  I  got  back,  and  I  am  going  to  try, 
for  the  record,  to  get  you  to  answer  some 
of  these. 

You  referred  to  the  difference  between 
NATO  and  this  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  and 
indicated  the  different  approach. 

But  is  It  fair  to  say  that  where.as  In  NATO 
we  tise  the  expression  "an  attack  on  one  Is 
an  attack  on  all."  and  that  was  pos,=;ibly  one 
of  the  reasons  for  setting  up  our  NATO  col- 
lective forces,  that  here  we  do  not  quite  take 
the  same  extreme  position  that  an  attack  on 
one  Is  an  attack  on  all.  However,  we  take 
the  view  that  an  attack,  any  aggression.  Is  a 
source  of  concern  until  we  meet  together  and 
consult  and  act  according  to  our  constitu- 
tional processes.  People  have  asked  me  what 
is  the  real  difference  between  the  obligations 
under  NATO  and  the  obligations  here? 

Secretary  Dulles.  You  will  remember.  Sen- 
ator Smith,  the  constitutional  debate  which 
was  evoked  In  relation  to  that  clause  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  said  that  an 
attack  upon  one  is  an  attack  ujxin  all.  It 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  that  auto- 
matically gave  the  President  powers  to  exer- 
cise so  that  In  the  event  of  an  attack  upon 
Norway,  for  example,  he  would  have  exactly 
the  same  power  as  he  would  have  If  there 
was  an  attack  upon  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton. 
That  matter  was  very  fully  debated  In  the 
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Senate  at  the  time.  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
a  Member  of  your  body  at  that  time  and  par- 
ticipated In  that  debate. 

Therefore,  when  I  had  the  responsibility 
of  starting  to  negotiate  treaties  in  the  Pa- 
cific I  felt  that  It  would  be  preferable  to 
adopt  the  language  which  was  taken  from 
the  declaration  of  President  Monroe,  and 
which  reflects  our  oldest  and.  In  a  sense, 
most  respected  foreign  policy,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  where  we  declared  that  an  Intru- 
sion would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
security. 

Now,  that  was  a  formula  which  I  recall 
that  Senator  Taft,  who  opposed  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  formula,  had  said  would 
have  been  acceptable  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  practical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  giving  security  to  the  other  parties 
was  not  appreciable,  and  that  It  was  better 
to  avoid  a  formula  which  would  reopen  the 
constitutional  debate  which  took  place  in 
reference  to  that  provision  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  so  that  formula  was  used  in 
the  Philippine  Treaty,  in  the  Anzus  Treaties, 
it  has  been  reproduced  now  In  the  Korean 
Treaty,  and  been  reproduced  in  this  treaty. 

I  think  that  the  difference  practically  Is 
not  great,  but  that  the  present  formula  does 
avoid  at  least  a  theoretical  dispute  as  to  the 
relative  powers  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  under  these  different  formulas. 

relationship    to     MONROE     DOCTRINE 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  this  particular  treaty 
which  we  have  Just  signed  and  the  other  bi- 
laterals  that  you  have  initiated  might  be 
said  to  have  the  Monroe  Doctrine  approach, 
which  over  a  period  of  a  good  many  years 
now  has  been  very  effective  This  approach 
has  accomplished  the  results  that  were 
sought  originally  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
We  are  practically  giving  a  Monroe  Doctrine 
warning  here  against  aggression  and  we  are 
standing  by  the  votes  that  we  took. 

Secretary  Dulles.  The  language  used  here 
which  has  now  become.  I  would  say,  almost 
conventional  with  reference  to  these  treaties. 
makes  perfectly  clear  the  determination  of 
our  Nation  to  react  to  such  an  armed  attack 
It  does  not  attempt  to  get  Into  the  difficult 
question  as  to  precisely  how  we  act  and  pre- 
cisely how  the  responsibilities  are  shared 
between  the  President  and  Congress 

But  as  far  as  our  national  determination  is 
concerned!,  it  is  expressed  here:  that  Is  the 
thing  that  other  countries  are  concerned 
with,  and  the  question  of  our  internal  pro- 
cedures is  not  properly  a  matter  of  their  con- 
cern, and.  In  fact,  none  of  the  countries  with 
whom  we  have  dealt  are  concerned  about  the 
difference  In  the  formula. 

Therefore  I  think  It  Is  better  to  use  this 
language,  which  does  avoid  constitutional 
controversy,  which  has  been  used  In  these 
other  treaties,  and  which  stems  from  one  of 
our  oldest  foreign  policies,  that  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  a  sense.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  as  auto- 
matic as  the  other,  but  that  would  depend 
on  circumstances.  It  is  a  clear  determination 
of  our  national  resolve,  which  I  think  will 
adequately  serve  to  deter.  If  it  Is  possible  to 
deter  at  all. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  FREEDOM  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

Senator  Smfth.  Well.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  was 
very  much  Impressed  by  1  or  2  things  while 
we  were  out  there,  one  of  which  was  the  pre- 
amble In  which  we  set  forth  pretty  clearly 
the  fundamental  principles  of  freedom  and 
Independence,  with  self-determination  for 
peoples  who  desired  or  were  able  to  under- 
take responsibilities.  I  remember  we  had  quite 
a  discussion  of  how  It  should  be  worded,  and 
what  should  be  done  by  thfe  various  nations 
Involved:  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  was  a 
terribly  Important  factor,  which  you  so 
brilliantly  and  so  Insplrlngly  presented  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States. 
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I  would  Just  like  to  emphasize  that  and 
a£k  you  to  comment  briefly  on  that  point, 
because  I  think  It  was  very  Important.  It  is 
embodied  also  in  the  so-called  charter  which 
was  Initiated  by  Mr.  Magsaysay.  as  you  said. 
Secretary  Dtn-uss.  You  will  recall.  Senator, 
that  in  the  opening  remarks  which  I  made 
at  the  Manila  Conference,  I  said  that  It 
must  be  made  clear  and  abundantly  clear 
that  association  between  the  Asian  countries 
and  the  western  countries  wotild  not  in  any 
way  directly  or  Indirectly  Involve  any  sub- 
servient relationship,  any  perpetuation  of  a 
colonial  relationship  because,  if  that  was 
the  ease,  then  we  would  not  have  that  as- 
sociation. 

Of  course,  the  Communists  are  trying  des- 
perately to  make  the  Asian  peoples  believe 
that  If  they  have  any  association  at  all  with 
western  powers  It  means  perpetuation  of 
colonialism.  They  do  that  because  they  know 
that  the  Asian  powers  will  be  extremely  weak 
unless  they  can  enjoy  collective  security, 
which,  to  some  measure,  will  involve  the 
western  nations,  and  If  they  can  create  that 
breach,  then  Asia  can  readily  fall  under  their 
control  and  power.  Such  slogans  as  "Asia  for 
the  Asians."  "Keep  the  West  Out."  are  only 
slogans  which  are  Invented  by  people  who 
want  to  exert  a  mastery  over  all  of  Asia,  and 
who  know  they  can  only  do  it  effectively  if 
they  can  get  the  Asians  themselves  first  to 
break  wholly  their  ties  with  the  West,  and 
then  become  so  weak  that  they  automatically 
almost  fall  Into  the  Communist  camp. 

Now.  that  Is  the  great  danger  which  we 
are  combating.  In  that  area,  and  It  Is  the 
danger  which  we  must  be  eternally  vigilant 
to  combat.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  major 
achievements  of  this  Manila  Conference  was 
the  fact  that  we  took  a  big  step  forward  In 
combating  that  Communist  line. 

posrrrvE  iNrriArrvE  of  the  a.sians 
Senator   Smtth.   I   wanted   to   stress   that 
because  it  impressed  me  personally  as  one 
of  the  most  important  things  when  we  dis- 
cussed It. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  Impressed  me 
was  the  very  positive  initiative  taken  by  the 
Asians  themselves  Our  old  friends,  the  Fili- 
pinos were  the  hosts  there  and.  under  your 
wise  direction,  the  Filipinos  were  asked  to 
chair  the  meetings.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
say  £o  If  you  do.  that  the  Asians  themselves 
showed  great  Initiative  in  working  out  the 
form  that  the  treaty  was  to  take. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Asians  were  eager 
to  move  right  ahead  with  this,  and  contrib- 
uted enormously?  I  remember  the  speeches 
made  by  Prince  Wan  of  Thailand,  and  Mr. 
Khan  of  Pakistan,  and  their  understanding 
of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing  They  Joined 
with  the  Philippines.  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  ourselves 
In  setting  up  this  protocol. 

Secretary  Dulles.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
you.  Senator  Smith.  The  interest,  the  initia- 
tive, taken  by  the  Asian  members  of  this 
Conference  was  a  very  encouraging  and 
heartening  fact. 

SVBVERSrVE  ACrrviTY 
Senator  Smtth.  You  referred  to  the  ques- 
tion of  subversive  activity  mentioned  in  ar- 
ticle II.  This  contains,  as  you  said  In  your 
opening  remarks,  a  significant  new  under- 
taking providing  for  mutual  aid  to  prevent 
and  counter  subversive  activity  directed 
from  outside  against  the  territorial  Integrity 
and  political  stability  of  the  members. 

Under  what  clrciunstances  would  this  pro- 
vision be  applicable,  and  what  measures  are 
contemplated  to  make  It  effective? 

I  think  you  said  you  were  hoping  to  have 
a  conference  in  the  near  future  with  the 
countries  concerned  as  to  how  the  provisions 
of  this  article  can  best  be  carried  out.  Can 
you  develop  this  further  at  this  point? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Well.  I  can  develop  it 


somewhat.  Obviously  It  is  not  practical  pub- 
licly to  develop  details. 

Senator  Smtth.  That  Is  true. 
Secretary  Dulles.  As  a  prior  question 
brought  out.  I  think,  one  of  the  questions  of 
the  chairman,  it  is  contemplated  that  there 
may  be  in  this  matter  a  conference  to  decide 
what  to  do  about  these  subversive  activities 
If  they  do  become  acute  They  already  are 
becoming  acute  in  some  areas,  and  I  believe 
we  should  very  quickly  put  our  heads  to- 
gether to  decide  what  to  do  about  It 

There  is  a  very  considerable  experience  in 
these  matters.  The  Philippines  themselves 
have  had  a  very  educational,  if  hard,  time  in 
dealing  with  the  Huk  revolution,  but  I  would 
say  that  President  Magsaysay  Is  as  well  quali- 
fied as  any  man  in  the  world  today  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  these  subversive  activities. 
He  has  done  an  amazing  Job  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  British  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  Malaya:  we  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience; the  Thallanders  have  had  consid- 
erable experience:  and  I  think  that  there  are 
measures  to  be  taken. 

Of  course,  the  hard  core  of  any  measure 
should  be  found  in  the  country  which  is  it- 
self Involved,  and  there  is  a  grave  need,  par- 
ticularly in  Vietnam,  for  a  strong  govern- 
ment which  commands  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  and  which  has  an  effective  police  and 
constabulary  at  its  command  to  detect  and 
run  down  these  subversive  activities. 

That  situation  Is  by  no  means  satisfactory 
at  the  present  time.  It  calls  for  very  atten- 
tive consideration  by  all  of  us,  and  I  think  I 
can  say  that  It  will  be  given  such  considera- 
tion. 

the  treaty  area 

Senator  Smith.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  article 
VIII  defines  the  treaty  area,  and  It  is  not 
quite  clear  to  me  Just  what  the  area  Is.  It 
seems  to  me  it  Is  Important  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  just  exactly  what  area  the  treaty 
covers. 

Secretary  Duxles.  Well,  broadly  speaking.  It 
includes  the  territory  of  the  parties  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  area  which  is  south  of  21  de- 
grees and  30  minutes:  that  is  a  line  which 
runs  north  of  the  Philippines.  There  are  ter- 
ritories of  some  of  the  parties  which  lie  north 
of  that  area,  which  It  was  not  felt  desirable  to 
Include. 

But,  broadly  speaking,  the  area,  therefore, 
is  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and.  by  protocol,  Laos, 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  Malay,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Smith.  It  does  not  go  far  enough 
north  to  Include  what  might  be  called  the 
Hong  Kong  area  or  Formosa  or  Japan  or 
Korea? 

Secretary  Dulles.  No. 
Senator  Smtth.  They  are  not  included  in 
this  treaty  at  all? 

Secretary  Dtn-LES.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Smtth.  I  wanted  to  get  that. 
Senator    Duixes.    Of    course,   neither   the 
Republic  of  China  nor  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment were  parties  to  the  treaty,  so  they  would 
not  have  been  Included  in  any  event. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  party  to  the 
treaty  and,  if  It  were  not  for  th'-  limiting 
clause.  Hong  Kong  would  have  been  Included, 
but  Hong  Kong  Is  not  included. 

SENATE    ratification     NECESSARY     FOR    AMEND- 
MENT  TO   TREATY 

Senator  Smtth.  The  treaty  provides  for  in- 
cluding nations  other  than  the  ones  that 
signed  It.  and  also  possibly  extending  the 
treaty  area.  That  can  be  done  by  unani- 
mous consent,  apparently,  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty. 

I  think  the  question  has  previously  been 
raised— I  Just  do  not  recall  the  form  of  your 
answer— but  would  that  require  us  to  bring 
back  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
ratification,  in  your  Judgment,  any  additions 
of  that  kind?  We  have  the  protocol  here 
which  includes  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  the  free 
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territory  of  the  state  of  Vietnam,  and.  I 
svippose  when  we  ratify  this  treaty  we  will 
also  ratify  that  protocol.  But  do  you  con- 
template that  in  the  future.  If  there  are  any 
amendments,  we  will  need  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Senate  for  ratification? 

Secretary  Dulles   Yes.  sir. 

Senator  "SMrrH.  That  would  be  our  policy^ 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes:  It  will  be  the 
policy 

I  think  It  has  now  almost  become  more 
than  policy;  I  think  It  Is  a  practical  con- 
struction of  this  language  which  has  been 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  North  .Mlantic 
Treaty,  and  I  would  assume  that  the  same 
interpretation  would  be  put  on  it  here. 

You  will  note  that  the  President  In  his 
letter  of  transmittal  of  this  treaty  to  the 
Senate  says  this: 

■  I  concur  In  the  recommend.'.tlon  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  unsuaimous  agreement 
required  by  article  IV,  paragraph  1.  for  the 
designation  of  states  or  territories,  by  article 
VII  for  the  Inyltation  to  states  to  accede 
to  the  treaty,  and  by  .article  VIII  for  a  change 
In  the  treaty  area  is  to  be  understood  in  each 
instance  as  requiring  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate." 

1  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  that 
would  be  a  binding  interpretation  of  the 
language. 

THE    TKEATY     AREA 

Senator  SMrrH.  Well.  now.  let  us  get  back 
to  the  area  question.  Suppose  there  Is  ag- 
gression against  India  or  Burma,  who  are 
not  In  the  treaty:  would  we  feel  that  this 
constituted  a  threat  of  a  nature  that  would 
call  for  action  on  our  part? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Well,  we  might  feel  so, 
but  that  would  be  a  matter  for  purely  na- 
tional action:  that  Is  not  covered  by  any 
international  engagement  of  any  country. 

Senator  Smith.  It  would  be  a  matter  for 
us  to  decide. 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes.  it  would  be.  Of 
course.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  United 
NaUons  Charter  and  would  presumably  bring 
into  play  the  processes  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  we  have  no  particular  treaty  engagement 
ot;ier  than  the  United  NaUons  Charter  to 
cover  t:  at  situation. 

SrrUATlON     IN     INDOCHINA 

Senator  Smith.  Now,  referring  to  Indo- 
china where  we  are  all  very  much  concerned. 
According  to  a  number  of  reports,  one  of 
the  areas  mentioned  In  the  protocol,  the 
present  territory  and  Jurisdiction  of  Viet- 
nam, is  In  danger  of  falling  under  Communist 
domination.  If  that  occurs,  due  to  internal 
or  external  pressure,  will  the  treaty  involve 
us  In  measures  to  resist  Communist  control 
of  the  area?  I  think  you  answered  that  be- 
fore, but  I  would  like  to  get  a  clear  answer 
as  to  whether  a  sudden  movement  toward 
Communist  domination  In  south  Vietnam 
would  bring  this  treaty  into  operation. 

Secretary  Din-LES.  Are  you  referring  now  to 
armed  attack? 

Senator  Smtth.  It  would  be  armed  attack; 
but  suppose  there  were  Internal  pressures— 
the  subversive  activity:  was  that  not  one 
of  the  questions  we  were  trying  to  Include? 
Secretary  I>ulles.  Yes.  I  Just  was  not  clear 
as  to  whether  your  queetlon  Is  directed  to 
article  IV.  paragraph  1.  or  article  IV,  para- 
graph 2. 

Senator  SMrrH.  Let  us  consider  them  both. 
Suppose  there  Is  an  armed  attack  under 
article  IV.  1.  I  would  think  there  would  be 
no  quesUon  In  this  Instance,  but  If  there 
Is  subversive  activity  which  Is  threatening 
the  Integrity  of  south  Vietnam— free  Viet- 
nam— would  we  feel  that  we  were  called 
upon  under  the  treaty  to  give  a  danger  signal 
and  get  together  with  our  allies  and  con- 
sider It? 

Secretary  Dui.i.r-s.  Well,  article  IV,  para- 
graph 2.  contemplates  that  If  that  situation 
arises  or  threatens,  that  we  should  consult 
together  immediately  In  order  to  agree  on 


measures  which  should  be  taken.  That  Is 
an  obligation  for  consultation.  It  Is  not  an 
obligation  for  action. 

Of  course,  we  are  free  to  and  are  taking 
measures  already,  apart  from  the  treaty  and 
before  the  treaty  is  enforced  to  assist  in  com- 
bating subversion  in  that  area 

But  we  can  do  much  more  effectively.  I 
think  what  needs  to  be  done,  if  the  treaty  Is 
In  force,  and  we  have  procedures  for  con- 
sultation under  the  treaty  as  to  how  to  deal 
With  these  situations. 

As  I  said,  there  are  other  members  of  this 
treaty  who  have  very  considerable  experience 
in  these  matters.  1  referred  to,  as  you  will  re- 
call. President  Magsaysay  and.  I  believe,  by 
meeting  together  we  can  And  more  effectively 
and  sureiv  the  necesaary  redemptive  meas- 
ures than  we  could  if  we  each  operated  sepa- 
rately. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  yield  to  my  colleagues 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    TREATY 

The  Chairman  Senator  Green. 

Senator  Green    Mr   Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr  Secretary,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  rather  at  a  disadvantage  in  asking 
questions.  This  me.ssage  came  from  the  Presi- 
dent only  yesterday,  and  I  suppose,  like  other 
members  cf  the  committee  or  at  least  most 
of  them,  we  have  not  seen  it  until  this  meet- 
ing The  questions  I  ask  are  for  information 
only,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  am 
in  any  way  opposed  to  the  treaty  or  even 
have  any  exceptions  to  take  to  Us  terms. 

It  is  simply  for  information  that  I  am  ask- 
ing, and  you' may  think  the  question  Is  quite 
unnecessary  In  view  of  your  statements  here 
this  morning  But  it  is  rather  difficult  to  read 
a  text  such  as  this  and  listen  to  your  exposi- 
tion of  it  at  the  same  time. 

If.  on  further  rending  or  reading  of  the 
whole  text,  my  associates  on  the  committee 
or  I  have  further  questions  to  ask,  I  suppose 
we  may  be  given  that  opportunity  later. 

There  appear  to  be  several  questions  that 
I  can  ask,  though,  and  the  first  Is  this:  What 
WMs  the  principle  on  which  certain  nations 
joined  in  this  and  other  nations  are  excluded? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Well,  the  Communist 
nations  are  excluded  becau.se  we  do  not  place 
confidence  In  their  word  and  In  their  com- 
mitments If  we  had  confidence  in  the  un- 
dertakings, for  example,  that  the  Commu- 
nist countries  have  given  under  the  United 
Na'lons  Charter,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  treaties  like  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
and  sc'  forth 

If  wc  really  beheved  that  these  Commu- 
nist countries  were  determined  to  settle  all 
of  their  differences  by  peaceful  means,  as 
they  have  agreed  to  do.  we  already  have 
their  undertaking  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  But  their  conduct,  their  teaching. 
Indicates  that  they  do  not  Intend  neces- 
sarily to  live  up  to  that — certainly  we  have 
grave  doubts  about  it  and  reasonable  doubts 
about  it— and  for  that  reason  we  try  to  get 
together  with  countries  whom  we  can  trust. 
Therefore,  the  only  exclusion  that  operates 
here  is  an  exclusion  of  countries  who,  by 
their  own  teachings,  say  that  agreements  of 
this  sort  are  not  designed  to  be  lived  up  to 
but  only  designed  to  gain  temporary  advan- 
tages from  which  they  can  go  on  and  make 
further  gains 

I  think  it  Is  legitimate  to  exclude  coun- 
tries who  preach  and  practice  that  doctrine. 
Now.  except  for  that,  there  is  no  practice 
of  exclusion.  Any  other  country  which  wants 
to  Join  and  which  is  able  and  willing  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  area 
would  be  very  welcome. 

RESPONSIBILITY    TOWARD    NONMEMBERS 

Senator  Green.  Well  take  Indonesia  as  an 
Illustration  Indonesia  is  not  a  party  to  this 
treaty:  Is  it? 

Secretary  Ditlles.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Green.  Well,  why  not? 


Secretary  Dulles.  Because  It  prefers  not  to 
be.  and  It  Is  a  free  and  Independent  country 
and  has  a  right  to  decide  for  itself. 

Senator  Green.  Well,  now,  there  are  parts 
of  Indonesia  or  at  least  what  the  Indonesians 
claim  is  Indonesia,  which  are  also  claimed  by 
the  Dutch.  That  is  right;  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Dulles.  The  fact  is  that  the  cur- 
rent differences  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indomeslan  Governments  with  respect  to 
western  New  Guinea  arise  basically  from  their 
dispute  over  whether  the  question  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  area  is  still  to  be  negotiated. 
Senator  Green.  Well,  now.  suppose  trouble 
breaks  out  between  the  two:  is  It  covered  by 
this  treaty? 

Secretary  Dulles.  No.  sir 
Senator  Green.  Is  trouble  not  much  more 
likely  to  break  out  in  Indonesia  than  other 
situations  that  are  provided  for  in  the  treaty? 
Secretary  Dulles.  Well.  I  do  not  think  so. 
but  In  any  event,  the  danger  which  con- 
fronts the  Unlt«d  States  and  which  makes 
fighting  a  danger  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  our  Nation  is  the  Communist  threat.  We 
are  concerned  naturally  with  any  quarreling 
and  fighting  that  goes  on  anywhere,  and  :f 
that  broke  out  there  would  be  various  proc- 
esses, in  the  United  Nations  and  otherwise, 
which  could  be  Invoked,  and  probably  would 
be  Invoked.  But  I  think  it  very  difficult  In- 
deed to  say  that  It  is  a  danger  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  United  States  If  there 
is  a  quarrel,  a  border  quarrel,  between  tv. o 
friendly  countries. 

It  may  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing:  it 
may  be  a  thing  tliat  we  want  to  deal  with 
through  processes  of  arbitration,  mediation, 
through  the  various  procedures  that  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
but  the  mortal  threat  to  the  United  States 
is  the  threat  of  communism.  That  Is  what 
this  treaty  Is  directed  against.  It  is  not  di- 
rected against  differences  which  may  arise, 
unhappily,  between  friendly  states. 

Senator  Green.  There  are  certain  terri- 
tories in  dispute  between  the  Netherlands 
and  Indonesia  still;   are  there  not? 

Secretary  Dulles.  There  Is  a  question  that 
has  been  raised  by  Indonesia  with  reference 
to  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  New  Guinea; 
yes.  sir. 

Senator  Green.  What  is  the  attitude  of  our 
country  toward  that? 

Secretary  Dulles.  The  attitude  of  our 
country  is  that  we  are  neutral  in  a  con- 
troversy between  two  friendly  countries. 

Senator  Green.  As  I  glanced  through  this 
text.  I  saw  reference  to  the  policy  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples. 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes.  The  dispute  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  with 
reference  to  New  Guinea  does  not  of  Itselt 
Involve  the  question  of  self-determination 
The  people  of  New  Guinea  are  a  race  totally 
distinct  either  from  Indonesia  or  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  In  that  case  the  question  of 
their  self-determination  is  not  the  issue  in 
the  controversy. 

StTBVERSIVE    ACTIVITY 

Senator  Green.  Well,  the  treaty  under- 
takes, as  I  understand  it.  to  provide  for  cases 
where  there  is  Insurrection:  It  obliges  us. 
does  it  not,  to  take  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment against  the  revolutionaries? 

Secretary  Dulles.  I  did  not  get  that  ques- 
tion, sir. 

Senator  Green.  Is  there  not  some  prcvisi  jn 
In  the  treaty — I  thought  I  saw  It  as  I  glanced 
through  it — that  we  Join  in  putting  dow  n  in- 
surrections in  these  countries? 

Secretary  Dulles.  No,  sir.  There  Is  provi- 
sion that  If  tliere  Is  a  subversion,  threatenc.l 
subversion,  of  the  political  independence  of 
any  country,  then  we  will  consult  togethrr 
what  to  do  about  it. 

Senator  Green   That  Is  subversion  then 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Green.  Well.  Isn't  that  anothtr 
word  for  Insurrection? 
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Secretary  Dulles.  I  would  think  Insurrec- 
tion Is  a  form  of  subversion,  yes. 

Senator  Green.  Then  we  are  obliged  to 
help  put  down  a  revolutionary  movement. 

Secretary  Dulles.  No  If  there  Is  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  In  Vietnam  or  in  Thai- 
land, we  would  consult  together  as  to  what 
to  do  about  It.  because  if  that  were  a  sub- 
versive movement  that  was  In  fact  propa- 
gated by  communism,  it  would  be  a  very 
grave  threat  to  us.  But  we  have  no  under- 
taking to  put  It  down:  all  we  have  Is  an 
undertaking  to  consult  together  as  to  what 
to  do  about  it. 

Senator  Green.  I  did  have  time  to  read  the 
me-sage  of  the  President  in  communicating 
this  treaty  to  the  Senate,  and  he  says  as 
follows: 

■It  Is  a  treaty  for  defense  against  both  open 
armed  attacks  and  Internal  subversion." 

Then  he  limits  the  meaning  of  armed  at- 
tack—that Is  from  outside — to  a  Communist 
armed  attack. 

As  I  read  that,  two  questions  occurred  to 
me  In  the  first  place,  the  question  was 
whether  Internal  subversion  Is  not  another 
phrase  for  insurrection  or  revolutionary 
means  That  Is  excluded  from  the  under- 
standing which  the  President  refers  to  later, 
because  It  refers  to  an  armed  attack  alone — 
the  other  of  the  alternatives.  So  it  seems  to 
me  as  though  we  are  undertaking  In  all  these 
countries  to  put  down  revolutionary  move- 
ments I  knew  that,  generally,  both  in  Asia 
and  In  South  America  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  United  States'  sympathies  ought  to  be 
with  the  revolutionaries  because  we  were  a 
revolutionary  government  ourselves,  and  they 
regret  that  not  only  do  we  not  take  the  part 
of  the  revolutionaries,  but  we  uake  the  part 
against  them. 

What  would  be  your  comment  on  that? 
Secretary  Dlt-le's.  My  comment  on  that. 
Senator,  Is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  revolu- 
tions. One  Is  a  truly  indigenous  revolution 
which  reflects  the  will  of  the  people,  and  we 
ourselves,  who  had  our  birth  In  revolution, 
naturally  are  sympathetic  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  peoples. 

On  the  other  hand,  communism  has 
adopted  revolution  as  one  of  Its  principal 
tools  of  expansion.  It  gains  control  of  revolu- 
tlonajry  movements,  and  certainly  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
any  revolutionary  movement  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  United  States. 

The  Communists  got  control  of  China 
through  a  revolution.  The  fact  that  they 
used  a  revolution  to  do  it  does  not  prove  that 
we  are,  therefore,  sympathetic  with  the  Chi-, 
nese  Communists — at  least  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Senator  Green.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  not  to  take  the  position  that  any  up- 
rising of  peoples  Is  necessarily  subversive 
and  communistic. 
Secretary  Dulles.  That  Is  quite  correct. 
Senator  Green.  They  usually  are  a  result 
of  mixed  motives. 

Secretary  Dulles.  That  is  why.  Senator, 
there  Is  no  obligation  whatever  in  this  treaty 
for  any  automatic  action  in  the  event  of  a 
subversive  movement.  If  there  is  a  subversive 
thing  which  seems  dangerous,  we  sit  together 
and  talk  about  It,  and  then  try  to  agree  as 
to  whether  It  calls  for  action. 

Senator  Green.  Well,  that  Is  largely  because 
the  Communists  are  clever  enough  to  Iden- 
tify themselves  with  any  uprising;  is  It  not? 
Secretary  Dulles.  Well,  they  are  extremely 
clever  In  getting  control  of  the  discontented 
movements  In  all  of  the  countries. 

Senator  Green.  Well,  we  certainly  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  Identify  ourselves 
against  any  uprising  or  revolutionary  move- 
ment. 

Secretary  Dulles.  We  do  not  try  to  do 
that,  but  we  do  try  not  to  identify  ourselves 
with  revolutionary  movements  which  are 
dominated  and  engineered  by  communism. 


ADMITTING  NEW  MEMBERS  TO  THE  TREATY 

Senator  Green.  Well,  now,  there  was  an- 
other question  that  occurred  to  me,  with 
regard  to  the  provision  for  other  states  to 
Join.  I  think  this  question  was  asked  be- 
fore, and  you  answered  that  this  wciuld  be 
possible  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes.  sir. 
Senator  Green.  But,  the  language  in  the 
treaty    itself    is    that    any    other   state    may 
Join. "by  depositing  its  instrument  with  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines." 

Now.  that  does  not  require  the  consent  of 
the  Senate 

Secretary  Dulles.  The  treaty.  I  think,  says 
that  it  requires  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  present  parties  first. 

Senator  Green.  I  must  say  that  I  am  still 
at  a  disadvantage.  Somewhere  in  here  I  no- 
ticed that  any  other  state  may  Join  -by  de- 
positing its  instrument  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines."  If  that  is  so.  why 
does  it  have  to  be,  or  would  It  be  contrary 
to  the  treaty  itself  for  us  to  require  the 
consent  of  the  Senate? 

Secretary  Dulles.  The  article  reads,  Sen- 
ator: 

■Any  other  state  may.  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  be  invited  to  accede  to 
this  treaty  Any  state  so  invited  may  become 
a  party  to  the  treaty  by  depositing  Its  in- 
strument of  accession  with  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines." 

In  other  words,  no  state  is  entitled  to  Join 
this  treaty  merely  by  its  own  action  of  de- 
positing an  Instrument  of  ratification.  It  has 
to  be  invited  and  has  to  be  invited  unani- 
mously. 

Now",  we  did  not  attempt  in  the  treaty  It- 
self to  prescribe  the  constitutional  procedures 
whereby  earh  of  -^he  eight  parties  gives  that 
consent.  Under  our  constitutional  procedure 
it  is  agreed  that  that  consent  can  only  be 
given  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
Therelore.  the  United  States  Senate  has  a 
complete  control  over  whether  and  to  whom 
this  treaty  Is  extended. 

Senator  Green.  Then  It  would  have  to  re- 
quire the  subsequent  assent  of  all  the  differ- 
ent governments? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes.  sir. 
Senator  Green.  In  spite  of  the  language  of 
article  VIII? 

Secretary  Dulles.  No;  pursuant  to  the  lan- 
guage of  article  VII.  because  article  VII  says 
they  can  only  come  in  by  un.'.nimous  agree- 
ment of  the  parties. 

COMMUNIST    AGGRESSION 

Senator  Green.  Then  the  President  in  his 
message  said  that  the  term  "armed  attack." 
as  used  in  the  treaty,  means  a  Communist 
attack.  That  does  not  limit  It  to  a  Soviet 
attacks,  does  It? 

Secretary  Dulles.  No.  sir. 

Secretary  Green.  So  It  would  be  an  attack 
by  any  government  which  is  considered  com- 
munistic? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes.  If,  for  example,  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  to  make  such  an 
armed  attack,  that  would  be  included  In  this 
reference. 

Senator  Green.  Where  in  the  treaty  can 
that  statement  be  found?  Why  didn't  they 
say  that  In  the  treaty,  If  that  Is  what  It 
means? 

Secretary  Dulles.  This  is  In  the  treaty,  sir. 

Senator  Green.  I  thought  they  had  a  mu- 
tual covenant  against  resisting  armed  attack. 

Secretary  Dulles.  There  is  a  provision  of 
article  IV  which  talks  about  armed  attack 
generally.  Then  there  Is  an  understanding  In- 
corporated in  the  treaty  which  says  that,  as 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
only  armed  attack  which  we  will  regard  as 
obligating  us  under  article  IV,  paragraph  1, 
is  a  Communist  armed  attack. 

Senator  Green.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
read  It.  as  I  said  before,  but  Is  it  in  here  that 


in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  only 
attack  which  is  covered  by  the  treaty  is  a 
Communist  attack? 

Secretary  Dulles  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Green.  Communist  armed  attack? 

Secretary  Dulles  Y'es.  sir 

Senator  Green.  Tliat  does  not  cover  Com- 
munist subversion? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Subversion  is  covered  by 
the  provisicns  cf  article  IV.  paragraph  2. 
which  lead  to  consultation,  but  tiiere  ;s  in 
the  treaty  itself  no  commitment  to  articii  in 
that  event  unless  action  is  subsequently 
agreed  to  as  a  result  of  the  consultation. 

Senator  Green.  Well,  then,  the  Cominunlsts 
would  Include  not  only  Soviet  Russia,  but 
China,  and  so  much  of  Indochina  as  has  been 
recognized  as  Communist 

Secretary  Dulles.  It  would  cover  at  the 
present  time  the  Communist  regime  in  China 
and  also  the  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Senator  Green.  Well,  these  were  some  of 
the  questions  I  wanted  to  get  for  my  own 
Information. 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes 

Senator  Green.  Thank  you  very  much. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hickenloojjer? 

RELATIONSHIP    OF    THE    TREATY    TO    THE    UN. 
CHARTER 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Mr.  Secretary,  most 
of  the  questions  that  I  would  be  Interested 
In  have  already  been  asked,  and  I  shall  not 
plow  the  same  ground  twice  But  I  do  want  to 
p.sk  you  about  article  I: 

Tiie  parties  undertake — 

I  am  reading  from  article  I — as  set  forth 
in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  set- 
tle any  International  disputes  in  which  they 
may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner — and  so  on. 

I  am  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
provision  in  this  treaty  enlarges  either  our 
responsibility  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  or  alters  in  any  way  the  relation- 
ship of  the  authority  of  our  Government 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  Does 
this  have  any  effect  on  either  enlarging  or 
diminishing  our  relationships  with  the 
United  Nations  or  our  responsibilities  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter? 

Secretary  Dulles.  No,  sir.  This  article  I  Is 
an  article  which  Is  a  substantially  verbatim 
repetition  of  article  II,  paragraph  4,  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  will  be  found 
in,  I  think,  all  of  the  other  collective  security 
arrangements  which  we  have  made  since  the 
adoption  of  the  charter. 

The  charter  language  to  which  I  refer  reads 
as  follows 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  understand  what 
the  charter  reference  is. 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  am  only  attempt- 
ing to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  reiteration 
of  this  statement  in  the  treaty  adds  to  or 
detracts  from  our  responsibility  or  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Secretary  Dulles.  I  can  say  categorically, 
sir,  that  In  my  opinion  this  neither  adds  one 
Jot  or  title  nor  subtracts  one  Jot  or  title,  from 
our  objective  as  expressed  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  In  other  words, 
this  reference  to  the  United  Nations  In  ar- 
ticle I,  In  your  view,  is  for  reference  purposes 
only,  and  has  no  influence  in  adding  to  or 
detracting  from  whatever  obligations  or  lack 
of  obligations  we  already  have  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  has  no  effect  on 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  authority,  ei- 
ther ours  or  the  United  Nations,  under  the» 
United  Nations  Charter? 

Secretary  Dullbs.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact.  In  my 
opinion,  this  article  has  no  substantive  value, 
in  fact,  but  has  customarily  been  put  in 
such  treaties.  In  pursuance  of  that  custom 
It  was  iDiserted  here,  but  It,  in  my  opinion. 
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does  not  add  anything  to  the  obligations  al- 
ready assumed  by  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Nor  does  the  repe- 
tition In  this  treaty  of  a  reference  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  Increase  or  diminish. 
or  alter  In  anv  way  whatever,  existing  powers 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
Chief  Executive  or  Commander  in  Chief 
might  already  have""  Do  you  think  it  alters 
those'' 

Secretary  DrttEs.  It  does  not  alter,  in- 
crease, or  diminish  those  powers 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Thank  you. 

The  Ch.«rm.\n.  Senator  Fulbright? 

COMMUNIST   AGGRESSION 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  like 
Senator  Green,  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
study  this,  and  I  have  only  1  or  2  questions. 
I  was  not  clear  about  the  status  of  this  un- 
deritanding  of  tlie  United  States  regarding 
the  aggression  coming  only  from  Commu- 
nists Is  that  In  the  treaty  itself  or  is  th.it 
an  undersutnding  Just  outside  of  tiie  treaty 
aniong  the  various  signatories'' 

Secretary  Dvlles  It  is  part  of  the  treaty 
itself  and  is  subscribed  to  by  all  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty:  they  accept  our  under- 
standing m  that  respect. 

Senator  FfLBRiGHT  That  is  contained  in 
the  last  paragraph;  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes.  sir;  it  appears  just 
above  the  signatures. 

TECHNICAL    COOPER.ATION 

Senator  Fulbright  All  right.  I  had  over- 
looked tha' 

I  have  one  other  point.  Could  you  give 
your  view  as  to  the  significance  of  article 
in.  somewhat  along  the  line  of  your  last 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa's  remark' 
In  what  way.  if  any.  does  article  III  change 
our  present  policy  regarding  point  4  or  tech- 
nical assistance?  Was  It  intended  to  increase 
our  obligations,  or  Just  what  did  you  mesm 
by  article  III? 

Secretary  Dulles.  It  was  designed  to  re- 
affirm our  conviction  that  certain  economic 
efforts,  such  as  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, cultural  exchanges,  and  the  like,  all 
play  an  important  part  in  combatting  com- 
munism, and  that  we  intend  to  use  all  of 
the  weapons  in  our  arsenal  to  meet  the 
threat  of  communism  in  this  area 

Senator  Fttlbright.  Then  is  It  fair  to  say 
that  this  Is  a  sp>ecif.c  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  technical  cooperation  in  help- 
ing to  overcame  the  dlfHcultles  that  exist 
in  this  part  of  the  world? 

Secretary  Dulles  Yes.  sir 

Senator  Fulbright  I  must  say  I  think 
that  is  a  very  Important  article,  I  hope  it 
may  lead  to  further  developments  As  I  said, 
I  have  no  particular  criticism  to  offer  on  the 
whole.  It  seems  to  me  a  proper  approach, 
but  I  will  reserve  my  observations  for  a  later 
meeting  when  I  have  had  a  little  more  time 
to  digest  the  treaty.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Chair- 
man 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Ferguson? 

SIMILAR    provisions    IN    RIO    THEATT 

Senator  Ferguson.  Mr  Secretary.  In  article 
rV'  the  first  section  apparently  applies  to 
armed  attack  and  the  second  section  to  sub- 
version and  acts  that  might  be  considered 
attacks  through  subversion 

Is  article  IV.  section  2.  very  similar  to 
article  VI  of  the  Rio  Treaty? 

Secretary  Dulles  I  do  not  have  that  ar- 
ticle VI  before  me  There  is  the  same  distinc- 
tion made  In  the  Rio  Treaty  as  Is  made  here 
between  armed  attack  and  disturbances 
which  Involve  less  than  armed  attack.  I  do 
not  have  the  article  VI  that  you  refer  to  be- 
fore me.  but  I  assume  that  Is  the  article. 

Senator  Ferguson  I  wanted  to  Inquire  on 
this  point:  Would  a  situation  like  that  In 
Guatemala  with  regard  to  the  shipping  of 
arms  require  action  under  article  IV.  para- 
graph 2.  rather  than  under  paragraph  1? 

Secretary  Dulles.  I  would  think  that  if  the 


parallel  to  that  was  created,  it  would  be  re- 
g.Arded  as  coming  under  subdivision  2  rather 
than  subdivision  1. 

Senator  Ferguson.  In  other  words,  the 
words  -armed  attack"  In  para^'raph  1  of  ar- 
ticle IV  are  the  ordinary  armed  attack  rather 
than  a  subterfuge  of  penetration  or  subdivi- 
sion. 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes.  sir 

Senator  Ferguson,  That  Is  all  I  have.  Mr. 
Chairman, 

The  Chairman    Senator  Sparkman? 

membership  of  the  treaty 
Senator  Sparkman  Mr.  Secret.iry,  I  have 
very  few  questions  to  ask.  I  think  the  sub- 
ject has  been  pretty  well  covered.  But  I  want 
to  pursue  a  little  further  something  that 
Senator  Green  touched  upon,  and  that  is  the 
possibility  of  the  inclusion  of  other  nations 
la  that  area  of  tiie  world 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  one  weak- 
ness in  this  proposed  treaty,  it  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  only  three  really  Asiatic  na- 
tions parties  to  it.  Those  countries  are  Pakis- 
tan. Thailand,  and  the  Philippines. 

Now.  I  assume  that  the  other  nations  were 
invited  to  come  into  the  conference? 

Secretary  Dulles.  It  was  made  clear  to 
them  that  they  would  have  been  very  wel- 
come at  the  conference;   yes.  sir. 

Senator  Sparkman  Was  an  Invitation  sent 
out  or  was  it  Just  more  or  less  a  gathering 
of  those  who  were  interested— each  one  act- 
ing in  Its  own  interest  and  on  its  own  ac- 
cord? 

Secretary  Dulles.  There  was.  as  I  recall,  no 
formal  invitation  sent  once  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  would  prefer  not  to  receive 
such  an  Invitation  but.  subject  only  to  that, 
their  welcome  was  made  very  clear  to  them. 
Senator  Sparkman.  You  made  clear  in  your 
statement  that  you  hope  other  nations  may 
see  fit  to  come  in  at  a  later  time.  I  wonder 
if  you  might  tell  us  if  you  have  any  real 
hope  that  Burma,  for  instance,  might  at 
some  later  date  come  in.  or  Indonesia?  It 
seems  to  me  that  certainly  those  two  na- 
tions are  right  in  the  midst  of  the  treaty 
area,  and  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
agreement 

Secretary  Dulles.  I  think  it  would  prob- 
ably be  Indiscreet  of  me,  Senator,  to  guess 
about  their  future 

Senator  Sparkman.  But  the  door  Is  left 

Secretary     Dulles,     The     door     Is     wide 

open 

Senator  Sparkman  Wide  open,  and  they 
well  understand  thaf 

Secretary  Dillfs,  Yes.  sir. 
Senator   Sparkman    I  believe  that    is  all, 
Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kuowland' 

COMMUNIST    COMPLIANCE    TO    THE     KOREAN 
ARMISTICE    AND    GENEVA    AGREEMENTS 

Senator  Knowland  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
would  like  to  have  some  information  supplied 
to  the  committee,  and  I  cin  see  that  there 
may  be  some  valid  reasons  why  either  you 
would  not  have  the  information  Immediately 
available  or  feel  that  this  would  not  be  a 
proper  place  to  furnish  It.  but  I  do  think  the 
requests  are  pertinent  because  the  Senate's 
decision  in  "relation  to  this  Manila  Pact 
may  very  definitely  be  tied  in  with  the  entire 
security  situation  in  the  Far  Pacific. 

I  would  like  to  have  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  executive 
session  and  study,  and  later  questioning  In 
executive  session,  full  Information  relative 
to  the  Communist  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Armistice  Agreement,  I  think 
that  Information  Is  sufficiently  clear  so  that 
you  have  In  mind  what  the  committee  may 
he  Interested  In:  namely,  are  they  carrying 
out  the  terms?  have  there  been  the  with- 
drawals from  Laos  and  Cambodia  of  any  units 
that  were  in  those  countries;  and.  is  the 
freedom  being  given  to  the  people  within  the 
northern  part  of  Vietnam  to  get  out,  as  was 
the  general  understanding? 


Secondly,  while  this  does  not  directly  relate 
to  the  Manila  Pact.  It  does  affect  the  peace 
In  the  Far  Pacific,  I  would  likewise  desire  to 
have  for  the  Information  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  for  subsequent  questions  to 
be  raised  and  answered,  full  Information 
relative  to  Communist  compliance  with  the 
terins  of  Korean  armistice  agreement. 

And.  third,  full  information  relative  to  the 
functioning  or  inability  to  function  of  the 
so-called  Neutral  Nations  Armistice  Commis- 
sion In  Korea,  again  affecting  the  general 
peace  of  the  entire  Pacific  area. 

Those  are  my  requests  for  Information 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  want  to  close  by 
commending  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
members  of  the  delegation.  Including  the  two 
Senators,  Senators  Mansfield  and  Smith,  who 
accompanied  you,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  toward  developing  a 
collective  system  of  defense  In  the  Pacific. 

Secretary  Dulles,  Thank  you.  Senator.  I 
will  try  to  obtain  this  information  and  pres- 
ent it  in  executive  session, 

(The  Information,  all  of  a  classified  na- 
ture, was  subsequently  furnished  the  com- 
mittee and  has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
permanent  record. ) 

RECOGNmON  OP  THE   PHILIPPINE  DELEGATION 

The  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  and  the  audience  that 
we  have  the  privilege  of  having  with  us  the 
group  of  the  Philippine  delegation  that  was 
Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terdav  Today  is  what  we  used  to  call  Armi- 
stice bay.  and  I  think  it  is  a  special  occasion 
when  we  realize  that  36  years  ago  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  thought  they  had  a  great 
destiny  of  i>eace  ahead  of  them,  and  we 
know  what  has  happened  since.  We  are  glad 
to  welcome  this  delegation,  glad  they  are  In 
America  to  get  acquainted  with  us  Thirty- 
six  years  ago  the  bells  rang  out  for  peace 
around  the  world,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
omen  that  today.  Mr,  Secretary,  we  have 
before  us  the  Manila  Pact,  the  accomplish- 
ments in  Egypt.  Iran.  Trieste,  the  nine-power 
pact,  all  symbolic.  I  trust,  of  that  faith  we 
expressed  36  years  ago. 

Senator  Gillette? 

united   states   policy   in    case  or   ARMED 
ATTACK 

Senator  Gillette.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  have 
Just  one  question  to  ask.  Referring  to  article 
IV  again,  the  first  section  is  clear.  It  states 
that  each  party  recognizes  an  armed  attack 
as  threatening  all.  and  agrees  to  act  In  meet- 
ing the  common  danger  according  to  its  con- 
stitutional processes. 

But  section  2  provides  that  any  similar 
threat,  other  than  by  armed  attack  will  be 
met  by  consultation  among  the  parties  and 
agreement  as  to  what  action  will  be  taken 

Now.  keeping  those  two  things  In  mind. 
we  come  to  the  concluding  paragraph, 
which  states  that  we  only  recognize  the  ob- 
ligation under  section  1  in  case  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  when  we  will  proceed  by  our 
constitutional  processes. 

Now.  this  Is  a  hypothetical  question — very 
Improbable — but  one  that  I  should  like  to 
have  answered.  In  the  event  that  there  Is 
armed  attack  in  this  area  by  other  than  a 
Communist  country,  does  that  mean  that 
was,  as  a  signatory,  cannot  take  any  action 
In  case  of  such  armed  attack  In  accordance 
with  our  constitutional  proces.ses  until  we 
have  consulted  with  all  the  others  and  ob- 
tained agreement  as  to  what  we  should  do? 

Secretary  Duxles.  No.  sir.  In  that  respect 
we  retain  entire  control  of  our  own  policy, 
according  to  our  own  Judgment.  If  there 
should  be  an  armed  attack  which  Is  not  a 
Communist  attack,  affecting  one  of  the 
parties  to  this  treaty,  the  question  of  what 
we  should  do  would  then  be  determined  by 
us  as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  We  would 
not  be  obligated  under  this  treaty. 

Senator  Gillette.  May  I  supplement  my 
question  by  saying  I  do  not  quite  see  why 
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that  follows.  We  provide  by  agreement  that 
In  case  of  an  armed  attack  by  a  Communist 
country,  we  shall  proceed,  as  you  have  Just 
designated,  by  our  constitutional  processes, 
but  we  specifically  provide  In  this  concluding 
pagaraph  that  If  there  is  an  armed  attack  by 
anv  other  than  a  Communist  country  that 
we  shall  first  consult  with  these  associates 
and  obtain  their  agreement  before  we  take 
any  action. 

Secertary  Dulles.  No,  I  think  you  have 
read  Into  that  more  than  It  contains. 

Senator  Gillette,  Well.  I  hope  I  have. 

Secretary  Dulles.  It  does  not  say  that  we 
will  only  act  In  agreement  or  consultation.  It 
does  say  that  In  that  event  we  will  be  willing 
to  consult. 

Senator  Gillette.  No;  It  says  that  we  will 
consult  under  the  provisions  of  article  IV. 
paragraph  2, 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Gillette,  The  language  does  not 
state  that  we  will  be  willing  to  consult,  but 
before  we  take  any  action  we  "will"  consult 
under  that  provision  and  obtain  agreement 
as  to  what  action  shall  be  taken. 

Secretary  Dulles,  No.  sir;  It  does  say  that 
we  will  consult  before  we  act.  All  it  says  is 
we  will  consult. 

Senator  Gillette.  And  that  may  be  subse- 
quent to  action  that  we  take? 

Secretary  Dulles  It  could  be. 

Senator  Gillette.  That  we  take  Independ- 
ently? 

Secretary  Dulles.  As  you  say.  It  Is  quite  un- 
likely as  a  practical  matter  that  we  would 
act  first,  because,  as  I  indicated,  unless  the 
armed  attack  Is  of  Communist  origin.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  truthfully  that  It  seriously 
affects  the  security  of  the  United  States  If 
communism  throws  aside  all  restraints  and 
goes  In  for  armed  attack,  then  I  think  we  can 
reasonably  conclude  that  It  Is  starting  on  a 
course  of  action  which  Is  directly  aimed  at 
the  United  States,  that  we  are  the  target.  We 
could  not  say  that  truthfully  In  the  event 
that  there  Is  an  armed  attack  which  occurred 
between  two  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty, 
which  would  not  be  of  Communist  origin. 
That  would  not  prove  that  there  was  any 
design  against  the  United  States  Therefore, 
we  do  not  assume  the  same  commitments  In 
that  respect 

We  do  say  that  we  will  consult  We  do  not 
say  that  we  will  consult  prior  to  any  other 
action  We  merely  say  we  will  consult,  period. 

Senator  Gillette.  That  Is  all.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chatrman.  Senator  Aiken? 

COMMENDATION     OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
DELEGATION 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  If 
any  questions  which  I  might  ask  at  this 
time  would  contribute  to  the  Information 
which  we  already  have  on  hand. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  however,  to  com- 
pliment the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
Dulles,  on  having  conscientiously  and  appar- 
ently effectively  performed  what  appeared  to 
be  an  almost  Impossible  task,  not  only  with 
regard  to  this  treaty,  but  to  the  whole  han- 
dling of  our  foreign  relations.  As  far  as  this 
treaty  goes,  I  would  like  to  Include  Senator 
Smith  and  Senator  Mansfield  In  my  remarks, 
because  I  think  so  long  as  we  operate  as  they 
have  been  doing,  not  only  the  people  of  this 
country  but  the  people  of  other  countries  as 
well  will  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
their  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Mansfield? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  questions,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments.   If  I   may. 

The  Chairman.  Carry  on. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  want  to  join  with 
Senator  Smith  and  Senator  Aiken  In  con- 
gratulating the   Secretary   of  State   for  the 


outstanding  job  that  he  did  at  Manila,  car- 
rying out  the  policies  of  our  country  on  a 
bipartisan,  statemanllke  basis. 

I  think  that  he  and  Senator  Smith  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  magnificent  work 
they  did  there.  I  am  delighted  to  see  Ad- 
miral Davis,  Ambassador  Sebald.  and  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  who  also  were  there  and  did 
great  work. 

I  believe  special  credit  should  go  to  Messrs. 
Spruance  and  Lacy,  our  representatives  to 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines,  and  I 
think  It  ought  to  be  brought  out  that  while 
this  is,  perhaps,  not  the  Ideal  solution.  It  Is 
the  best  possible  solution  which  could  be 
arrived  at  during  the  time  of  considera- 
tion. 

It  Is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
countries  In  that  part  of  the  world,  of 
different  religious  backgrounds — Buddhist, 
Moslem,  and  Christian— got  together.  Ironed 
out  their  differences,  and  arrived  at  a  solu- 
tion satisfactory  to  all. 

I  was  especially  Impressed  with  the  states- 
manship shown  by  President  Magsaysay  and 
the  Philippine  delegation  under  Vice  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Garcia,  and  our  old  colleague, 
Senator  Francisco  Delgado,  who,  I  am  hap- 
py to  see.  Is  with  us  this  morning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Senator  Delgado  Is 
carrying  his  interest  In  this  matter  to  the 
logical  extreme,  and  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  state  for  the  record  that  It  was  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  be  at  this  Conference  and 
to  work  with  Secre'ary  Dulles  and  Senator 
Smith  and  the  rest  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, and  to  come  up  wl*h  what  I  think  Is  a 
sound  solution  to  the  difficulties  confronting 
all  of  us  in  that  area. 

That  Is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word 
of  praise  for  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
has  just  spoken. 

I  might  say  that  In  the  recent  campaign 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  In  substance, 
what  he  hjis  said  now,  which  Indicates  the 
mind  not  only  of  a  statesman,  but  a  level- 
headed thinker. 

Senator  Capehart? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
our  very  efficient  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Walter  Robertson,  Is 
here.  Although  he  was  not  at  the  Manila 
Conference,  he  was  holding  down  the  fort 
In  this  part  of  the  globe  at  the  time.  He  was 
doing  so  under  extremely  difficult  circum- 
stances, because  he  was  quite  111. 

I  would  like  to  ask  permission.  If  I  may, 
to  insert  all  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  American  delegation  In  the  hearings  at 
this  point. 

The  Chairman.  So  ordered. 

(The  names  of  the  American  delegation 
are  as  follows : ) 

united   states  delegation   to   the    meeting 

ON   the   southeast   ASIA    PACT,    MANILA,    SEP- 
TEMBER,   6,     1954 

United  States  plenipotentiary  representa- 
tives: 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State 

H.  Alexander  Smith,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey 

Michael  J.  Mansfield,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Montana 

Roderlc  L.  O'Connor,  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary 

Delegation  coordinator: 

Douglas  MacArthur  II,  counselor,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Special  advisers : 

Arthur  C.  Davis,  vice  admiral.  United 
States  Navy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Security  Affairs.  Department  of 
Defense 

Carl  W.  McCardle,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs 

Herman  Phleger,  legal  adviser,  Department 
of  State 


Ambassador  William  J.  Sebald 

Raymond  A.  Spruance,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

I>ress  officer : 

Henry  Suydam,  Chief.  News  Division,  De- 
partment of  State 

Advisers : 

James  D.  Bell,  officer  In  charge,  Philippine 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Chester  L.  Cooper.  Office  of  Chinese  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State 

James  Cross.  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State 

John  E,  Dwan,  lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army.  Department  of  Defense 

William  J.  Galloway.  Office  of  the  Coun- 
selor, Department  of  State 

Outerbrldge  Horsey,  officer  In  charge,  com- 
monwealth affairs.  Department  of  State 

WSllam  S.  B.  Lacy.  American  counselor 
of  Embassy.  Manila 

N.  Paul  Nellson.  Deputy  Assistant  Director 
for  the  Par  East.  USIA 

Charles  C,  Stelle,  policy  planning  staff. 
Department  of  State 

Charles  A.  Sullivan,  Chief.  American  and 
Par  East  Division,  Office  of  Foreign  MlllUry 
Affairs,  Department  of  Defense 

Deputy  Coordinator: 

Walter  N.  Turlock,  Executive  Secretariat, 
Department  of  State 

Reports  officer : 

Eugene  V.  McAullffe.  Executive  Secretariat, 
Department  of  State 

Administrative  officer: 

Bruce  Grainger.  Division  of  International 
Conferences,  Department  of  State 

Secretary  Dulles.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  only 
now  observed  the  presence  of  Senator  Del- 
gado. He  was  blotted  out  by  these  lights 
which  were  Interposed  between  him  and  me. 
It  is  Indeed  very  gratifying  to  me  that  the 
senator,  who  so  ably  led  the  Philippine 
delegation  at  Manila,  should  be  here  at  this 
hearing. 

The  Philippine  Government  was  not  only 
the  host  to  this  Conference,  but  they  made, 
through  their  President,  their  Vice  President, 
and  the  chairman  of  their  delegation,  a  great 
substantive  contribution  to  the  constructive 
results  which  have  been  achieved,  both  In 
terms  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  Pacific  Charter. 

Senator  Capehart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  I  want  to  ask  any  questions,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  this  observation,  that  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  other  nations  will  be- 
come parties  to  this  treaty.  I  think  It  would 
be  much  more  effective  If  all  other  nations 
were  likewise  members  of  the  pact.  It  looks 
to  me  like  an  excellent  treaty.  I  do  not  think 
I  should  spoil  the  Secretary  here  by  throwing 
any  bouquets  at  him,  because  there  were  a 
lot  of  them  thrown  at  him  this  morning.  We 
do  not  want  him  to  go  to,  what  shall  I  say — 
he  may  quit  making  these  fine  treaties  and 
quit  working  If  we  think  he  is  too  good. 

Secretary  Ditlles.  Senator,  I  get  plenty  of 
the  other  things,  so  you  need  not  worry  about 
my  being  spoiled. 

Senator  Capehart.  I  have  no  questions  or 
suggestions.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  excellent 
treaty,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Dulles.  Thank  you.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr  Secretary  and  gentle- 
men, before  we  proceed  further — and  I  pre- 
sume we  can  expect  some  testimony,  can  we, 
from  Adm.  Arthur  G.  Davis — I  want  to  say, 
as  in  the  Korean  Defense  Pact,  there  was  in- 
serted in  the  record  a  comparative  chart  of 
mutual-defense  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  other  Pacific  countries  with  whom 
we  had  concluded  such  treaties. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  reproduce  that 
chart  into  the  record,  together  with  an  addi- 
tion to  It,  which  sets  forth  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  the  other  pacts 
appearing  in  the  chart.  It  will  be  so  ordered. 
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1 3.  BxcerpLs  from  the  Report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  ComnUttee  on  the  SBATO  Treaty) 
Report  To  Accompant  Execl-tivi:  K.  Eichty- 
Thibd  Congress.  Second  Session 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
wh.-uT.  -A-as  referred  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  (Bx.  K.  83d  Cong..  2d 
s.-^s  1  and  the  protocol  thereto  signed  at 
M:«nr.n  on  September  8.  1954.  rep^irts  both 
instruments  to  the  Senate,  and  recommends 
that  Its  .idvlce  and  consent  to  ratification  be 
given  at  aii  early  date. 

1.   M.*IN   Pt-RPOSE  OF  THE  TRE.*TY   AND  PROTOCOL 

This  treaty  constitutes  an  important  step 
in  the  evolution  of  United  Slates  policy  to 
create  a  system  of  collective  security  in  the 
Western  Paclftc  area.  It  Is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  protective  network  of  mutual  defense 
treaties  which  have  been  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  Japan.  Ausualia  and  New 
Zealand    the  Philippines,  and  Korea. 

Designed  to  promote  security  and  to 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  in  southeast 
Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific,  the  treaty  Is 
intended  to  deter  aggression  in  that  area  by 
warning  poienUal  aggressors  that  an  open 
armed  atwcK  upon  the  territory  of  any  of  the 
parties  will  be  regarded  by  each  of  them  as 
dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety  (art. 
IV.  par  1 1  In  such  circumstances  the 
parties  agree  to  meet  the  common  dan- 
ger in  accordance  with  their  constitutional 
prv-^cesses 

They  also  agree  to  consult  on  n»easures  to 
be  tpken  for  the  common  defense,  whenever 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  cf  the  parlies  is  threatened  in 
any  wav  other  than  by  armed  attacK.  or  by 
an"\  fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  area  (art  IV.  par.  2i .  Inter- 
nal subversion  directed  from  without  would 
be  an  example  of  one  such  fact  or  situation 
calling  for  consultation 

The  treaty  is  thus  a  mechanism  for  col- 
lective defense  against  both  open  armed  at- 
tack and   internal  subversion,  and   It   is   in 
this  latter  respect   primarily  that   it  differs 
from    the    prevloue    bilateral    and    trilateral 
security  treaties  in  the  Pacific.  As  with  the 
Korean  Mutual   Defense  Treaty    (Ex.   A.  83d 
Cong..  2d  sess.)  and  similar  defense  treaties 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  reaffirm  their  solemn 
obligation  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  and  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  m  their  international  relations  (art 
1 1 .  The  treaty  pledges  them  to  maintain  and 
develop   their  individual   and  colieciive  ca- 
pacity to  resist  armed  attack,  and.  furiher.  to 
prevent  and  counter  subversive  aclivitles  di- 
rected from  without  against  their  territorial 
integrity  and  political  stability  (art.  II i.  It 
provides  for  cooperation  In  developing  meas- 
ures, including  technical  assistance  designed 
to  promote  the  economic  progress  and  social 
well-being  of  the  parties   (art.  IIIi.  for  Im- 
mediate consultation  whenever   their   lerrl- 
torlai  integrity  or  political  Independence  is 
threatened  by  other  than  armed  attack  or 
any  fact  endangering  the  peace  (art.  IV.  par 
2i.  and  for  the  creation  of  a  council  to  con- 
sider matters  pertaining  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  treaty  (art.  V) .  Other  articles  de- 
fine the  area  to  which  the  treaty  shall  apply 
(art     Villi     and    the    circumstance-,    under 
which  other  states  may  be  invited  to  accede 
to  Its  terms   (art.   Vm.  Finally,  an  under- 
standing is  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the 
Instrument  itself  by  which  the  United  States 
declares  that  the  armed  aggression  referred 
to  m  article  IV  as  dangerous  to  its  peace  and 
security  would  be  Communist  aggrefsion. 

The  protocol  designates  the  States  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  the  free  territory  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  St«te  of  Vietnam  as 
states  or  territories  for  the  purposes  of  article 
rv.  thus  bringing  Into  play  the  obligations 
of  the  parties  with  respect  to  armed  attack 
and    Indirect   aggression   against    this   addi- 


tion to  the  "treaty  area".  At  the  same  time 
those  countries  are  made  eligible  for  the  kind 
of  economic  measures  and  technical  assist- 
ance contemplated  in  article  III  of  the  treaty. 

2      BACKGROUND    OF    THE   TREATY 

At  the  time  that  negotiations  were  begun 
in  1950  leading  to  the  Japanese  security  treaty 
.ind  to  the  series  of  separate  security  pacts 
in  the  Pacific  area,  it  was  hoped  that  a  rather 
broad  type  of  collective  security  arrange- 
ment might  be  worked  out  It  w.is  not  then 
possible  to  realize  this  goal,  and  further  ac- 
tion on  a  multipartite  protective  umbrella 
over  Southeast  Asia  had  to  be  deferred  as 
long  as  active  hostilities  continued  in  Indo- 
china The  defense  treaties  with  Japm.  the 
Philippines  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  were  approved  by  the  Senate  on  March 
20.  1952,  were  not  regarded  ivs  ultimate  ends 
in  themselves,  but  were  e.xpressly  conceived 
as  measures  taken  "pending  the  development 
of  a  more  comprehensive  and  effective  system 
of  regional  security"  in  the  Pacific  area  Fol- 
lowing an  address  by  President  Eisenhower 
on  April  16.  1953.  in  which  he  advocated 
"united  action  for  Southeast  Asia".  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  sought  dur- 
ing'the  next  year  to  complete  a  pact  covering 
this  area  Until  after  the  Geneva  armistice 
agreements  were  concluded,  however,  circum- 
stances made  that  Impracticable 

In  the  course  of  hearings  on  the  Korean 
Defense  Treaty  (Ex  A.  83d  Cong  .  2d  sess.) 
the  committee  had  staled  its  conviction  that 
a  multilateral  agreement  for  the  Pacific, 
comparable  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
would  be  desirable  Secretary  Dulles,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  bUbstan'.ial  cultural, 
pulitlcal.  and  geographical  differences  existed 
among  the  Pacific  countries  which  distln- 
g-.ilshed  this  area  from  Europe  and  consti- 
tuted serious  obstacles  to  achieving  the  de- 
sired development  at  an  early  date.  The  com- 
mittee acknowledged  these  difHcultles  but 
nevertheless  expressed  the  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  would  continue  Its  efforts 
to  encourage  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  to 
work  together  for  their  regional  and  col- 
lective self-defense 

After  4  months  of  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  other  governments.  It 
was  announced  on  August  14.  1954  that  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Oovernmenls  conce-'ued  had  agreed  to  meet 
on  September  6  to  consider  measures  to  fur- 
ther their  coinmoii  objectives  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  two  members  of  the 
committee.  Sena'or  H  Alexander  Smith  and 
Senator  Michael  J.  Mansfield,  accompanied 
Secretary  Dulles  to  Manila  as  plenlp)otentlary 
delegates  and.  totiether  with  him,  signed 
the  treaty,  the  protocol  and  a  "Pacific  Char- 
ter" which  was  al.so  adopted  at  the  confer- 
ence. The  charter,  a  declaration  of  principles 
dedicating  the  signatory  governments  to  the 
ideals  of  self-determination  and  indepen- 
dence, does  not  require  rutificalion.  The 
treaty  and  protocol  were  signed  o  i  Septem- 
ber 8.  1954.  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  on  November  10. 
1954. 

3.     COMMITTEE     ACTION 

Because  the  administration  was  particu- 
larly concerned  that  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress should  not  close  without  some  prelim- 
inary consideration  being  given  to  the  treaty, 
the  committee  decided  to  act  with  unusual 
dispaich  Accordingly,  the  first  public  hear- 
ing was  held  on  November  11,  1954.  the 
morning  after  the  President  had  transmitted 
the  pertinent  documents  to  the  Senate. 
There  was  no  intention  to  press  for  further 
action  on  the  treaty  at  that  time;  but  It 
was  hoped  that  such  a  demonstration  of  the 
Government's  continued  interest  in  the  pact 
would  provide  additional  impetus  to  other 
signatories  to  proceed  promptly  with  their 
own  ratification.  At  the  hearing  on  Novem- 


ber 11.  extended  testimony  was  heard  from 
Secretary  Dulles  on  the  various  legal  and  po- 
litical Implications  of  the  treaty,  and.  more 
brlefiy.  from  Adm.  Arthur  C.  Davis.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Military  Affairs 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

After  the  84th  Congress  had  convened,  the 
committee  considered  the  treaty  in  executive 
session  on  January  13.  1955.  when  additional 
testimony  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  second  appearance  of  Mr.  Dulles 
wa5=  useful  in  bringing  the  committee  up  to 
date  on  events  bearing  upon  the  treaty  since 
its  transmittal  to  the  Senate,  and  in  review- 
ing for  the  committee  and  Its  two  new  mem- 
bers (Senators  Barkley  and  Morsel  the  un- 
derlying conditions  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Justify  expeditious  action. 

A  second  public  hearing  was  held  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  former  Con'^ress- 
man  from  New  York,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Action  Committee.  Miss  Freda 
Utley.  on  behalf  of  the  American  China  Policy 
Association,  and  Mrs  Agnes  Waters  appeared 
and  were  heard. 

On  January  21.  the  committee  agreed,  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  1.  to  report  both  the  treaty 
and  the  protocol  to  the  Senate  for  final  ac- 
tion. 

The  committee  desires  to  commend  the 
executive  branch  for  Its  efforts  to  keep  the 
committee  thoroughly  informed  during  the 
course  of  the  negotiations.  In  the  prelimi- 
nary discussions  as  well  as  at  the  conference 
itself  a  spirit  of  cooperation  was  exhibited 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  which  contributed  greatly  to  the 
satisfactory  outcome  of  the  proceedings. 

4.   SUMMARY  OF  TREATY   PROVISIONS 

The  basic  design  of  the  treaty  Is  similar  to 
that  of  defense  treaties  previously  concluded 
with  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  the  ANZUS 
countries,  but  with  several  Important  differ- 
ences. 

In  the  preamble,  the  parties  reaffirm  their 
sovereign  equality,  their  faith  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  their  desire  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  peoples  and  all  governments  and  the 
intentions  expressed  In  the  Manila  Charter  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples.  The  reaffirmation 
of  these  principles  Is  accompanied  by  a  dec- 
laration that  the  parties  will  strive  to  pro- 
mote self-government  and  to  secure  Inde- 
pendence for  all  countries  whose  peoples 
desire  It  and  are  able  to  undertake  its  respon- 
sibilities. The  preamble  further  sets  forth  as 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  treaty,  co- 
ordination of  the  parties"  efforts  for  collec- 
tive defense  and  the  preservation  of  security, 
warning  potential  aggressors  that  the  signa- 
tories stand  together.  Thus  the  character  of 
the  Instrument  as  a  peaceful  arrangement 
for  defense  against  aggression  Is  plainly 
marked. 

Article  I  reproduces  the  undertaking  fotmd 
in  other  security  treaties  to  settle  any  in- 
ternational disputes  m  which  the  parties 
may  be  involved,  by  peaceful  means,  and  to 
refrain  in  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  In  any  manner  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  article  takes  cognizance  of  the 
status  of  all  signatories  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  II  embodies  the  principle  of  the 
Vandenberg  resolution  (S.  Res.  239.  80th 
Cong.)  characteristic  of  the  other  mutual 
security  treaties.  It  pledges  the  parUes.  sep- 
arately and  Jointly,  through  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  to  maintain  and  develop  their  In- 
dividual and  collective  capacity  not  only  to 
resist  armed  attack:  but  also  "to  prevent  and 
counter  subversive  activities  directed  from 
without  against  their  territorial  Integrity  and 
political  stability." 

This  recognition  of  the  dangers  of  sub- 
version and  indirect  aggression  Introduces  an 
element  not  found  In  the  system  of  defense 
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agreements  which  preceded  the  Southeast 
Asian  Treaty;  In  none  of  the  prior  pacts  is 
there  a  provision  for  countering  subversion, 
although  the  Japanese  Security  Treaty  does 
contemplate  the  use  of  United  States  forces 
to  put  down  large-scale  riots  and  disturb- 
ances Instigated  by  an  outside  power  (art. 
II.  Article  II,  therefore,  seeks  to  stimulate 
positive  action  to  defeat  the  erosive  devices 
which  International  communism  has  utilized 
to  destroy  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
nations. 

Under  article  III  the  parties  agree  to  co- 
operate in  developing  economic  meaiures. 
including  technical  assistance,  designed  to 
promote  their  economic  progress  and  social 
well-being.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  under- 
taking to  strengthen  the  parties'  free  In- 
stitutions. No  comparable  provision  appears 
in  any  of  the  previous  defense  treaties.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  conviction  that  If  the  free 
nations  can  develop  their  Internal  stability 
through  economic  cooperation,  the  ground 
for  Communist  penetration  will  be  rendered 
less  fertile.  However,  the  article  does  not  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  a  specific  aid  pro- 
gram, nor  does  It  preclude  continued  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  any  country  whose 
economic  welfare  is  important  to  our  own 
v.ell-belng  and  the  stability  of  the  treaty 
area 

5.    OBLIGATIONS    UNDER    ARTICLE     TV 

Article  IV  contains  the  activating,  opera- 
live  core  of  the  treaty.  Paragraph  1  corre- 
sponds generally  to  article  III  of  the  Korean 
Treaty  and  article  V  of  the  Philippine  and 
Australia-New  Zealand  Treaties  In  the  rec- 
ognition by  each  party  that — "aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
ag.unst  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety." 

In  such  circumstance,  each  signatory 
agrees  that — "it  will  In  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations." 

The  obligation  of  the  United  States  under 
article  IV.  paragraph  1.  is  limited  by  virtue 
of  an  understanding  In  the  treaty  to  a  Com- 
munist armed  attack  A  significant  difference 
and  the  Australia-New  Zealand  pacts,  and 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  in  this  respect: 
article  V  of  the  first  two  treaties  is  limited 
In  lis  application  to  an  armed  attack — "on 
the  metropolitan  territory  of  any  of  the  par- 
ties, or  on  the  Island  territories  under  Its 
jurisdiction  In  the  Pacific  or  on  Its  armed 
forces,  public  vessels  or  aircraft  in  the 
Pacific  '■ 

On  the  other  hand,  article  IV  of  the  treaty 
now  being  considered  extends  to  what  Is  de- 
scribed m  the  Instrument  as  "the  treaty 
area"  (art.  Villi .  which  Is  dealt  with  In  more 
detail  below.  This  "treaty  area"  may  be  en- 
larged by  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
parties. 

Paragraph  2  of  article  IV  incorporates  the 
language  of  article  6  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  signed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947.  Paragraph  2  is  worded 
as  follows : 

"If,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  Is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  common  defense." 

Article  IV  then  concludes  with  a  third 
paragraph  specifically  precluding  any  action 


on  the  territory  of  any  state  designated  by 
unanimous  agreement  under  paragraph  1 
thereof  except  at  the  Invitation  or  by  con- 
sent of  the  government  concerned. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  obligation  of 
the  parties  under  paragraph  2  of  this  article 
Is  not  comparable  to  the  obligation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  1.  The  latter  contains  an 
undertaking  to  "act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  "  through  each  government's  consti- 
tutional processes.  In  case  of  an  armed  at- 
tack within  the  purview  of  the  treaty.  But 
If  the  threat  to  territorial  Integrity  or  polit- 
ical Independence  arises  from  something 
other  than  an  armed  attack  (I.e.,  subver- 
sion), the  only  obligation  of  the  parties  Is 
to  "consult"  with  each  other  on  the  meas- 
ures which  should  be  taken  for  the  common 
defense.  There  Is  no  requirement  for  report- 
ing such  measures  to  the  Security  Council 
as  under  paragraph  1. 

6.    OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Bv  article  V  of  the  treaty,  a  Council  Is 
established  on  which  each  party  Is  repre- 
sented, to  consider  matters  pertaining  to 
Implementation  of  the  treaty  and  to  consult 
on  any  military  or  other  planning  which 
might  be  required  by  the  situation  prevail- 
ing In  the  treaty  area. 

Article  VI  records  the  declaration  of  the 
parties  that  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  shall 
not  be  construed  as  affecting  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  responsibility 
of  that  body  for  maintaining  International 
peace  and  security.  Each  signatory  likewise 
declares  it  Is  not  party  to  any  other  Instru- 
ment m  force  which  would  conflict  with  this 
treaty,  and  further  undertakes  not  to  enter 
any  future  engagement  which  would  be  in- 
consistent therewith 

Article  VII  provides  for  accession  to  the 
treaty  by  third  states  which  might  be  in 
position  to  advance  its  objectives  and  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  area  described. 
Such  accession  is  effected  by  an  invitation 
extended  only  with  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  parties. 

Article  VIII  defines  the  "treaty  area"  to 
which  the  obligations  of  the  parties  apply 
as  the  general  area  of  southeast  Asia,  includ- 
ing the  entire  territories  of  the  Asian  par- 
ties, and  the  general  area  of  the  southwest 
Pacific,  not  Including  the  Pacific  area  north 
of  21  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude.  It 
provides  also  for  amendment  of  the  treaty 
area  bv  unanimous  agreement.  This  element 
of  flexibility  again  differentiates  the  treaty 
from  other  defense  treaties  In  the  Pacific. 

Article  IX  designates  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines  as  depository  of  the  treaty 
and  declares  that  i^tlficatlon  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  execution  of  Its  prortslons 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  parties'  con- 
stitutional piocess. 

Under  article  X  the  treaty  is  to  remain  In 
force  Indefinitely,  subject  to  a  right  of  de- 
nunciation by  any  party  effective  1  year  after 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  there  Is  embodied  in  the  text  of  the 
treaty  itself  an  understanding,  which  binds 
all  signatories,  that  only  In  the  case  of  a 
Communist  armed  attack  will  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  under  article  rV.  para- 
graph 1.  come  Into  effect. 

7.    SCOPE  or  THE  UNTTED  STATES  COMMrtMENT: 
THE     TREATY     UNDERSTANDING 

The  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  take 
action  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  In  the 
treaty  area  or  against  any  duly  designated 
State  or  terntory  Is  qualified  by  the  under- 
standing referred  to  above,  which  Is  worded 
as  follows: 

"The  United  States  of  America  In  execut- 
ing the  present  treaty  does  so  with  the 
understanding  that  Its  recognition  of  the  ef- 
fect of  aggression  and  armed  attack  and  Its 
agreement  with  reference  thereto  In  Article 


IV.  paragraph  1.  apply  only  to  communist  ag- 
gression but  affirms  that  In  the  event  of  other 
aggression  or  armed  attack  It  will  consult 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  TV.  paragraph 
2." 

In  other  terms,  the  only  armed  aggression 
which  the  United  States  declares,  under  this 
treaty,  to  be  dangerous  lo  Its  own  peace  and 
safety  would  be  a  Communist  aggressing 
During  the  Manila  Conference  there  was 
considerable  discussion  whether  the  treaty 
as  a  whole  should  be  directed  exclusively 
against  such  aggression,  or  whether  it  should 
deal  with  any  type  of  aggression.  Other 
countries  were  unwilling  to  limit  the  treaty 
as  advocated  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
Issue  was  resolved  by  Including  In  the  text 
of  the  treaty  the  declaration  of  understand- 
ing quoted  above  The  understanding  reflects 
the  special  position  of  the  United  States  as 
the  only  treaty  member  which  does  not  have 
any  territory  of  its  own  In  the  protected  area. 
It  also  establishes  that  our  concern  with  that 
area  is  not  primarily  with  local  quarrels,  but 
with  the  spread  of  International  communism 
as  a  tiireat  to  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

For  the  remaining  signatories,  however,  the 
treaty  deals  with  any  and  all  acts  of  aggres- 
sion which  might  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
area,  and  in  such  cases  the  United  States 
agrees  to  consult  with  the  other  parties  as 
provided  for  in  paragraph  2  of  arUcle  IV. 

8.    APPLICATION    OF    THE    TREATY    TO    SUBVERSIVE 

ACTS 

The  threat  of  Communist  subversion  of 
free  governments  was  first  formally  recog- 
nized m  treaty  terms  in  the  security  pact 
with  Japan,  signed  on  September  8,  1951. 
That  pact  provided  that  United  States  forces 
could  be  utilized  for  "assistance  given  at  the 
express  request  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  put  down  large-scale  riots  and  disturb- 
ances in  Japan,  caused  through  Instigation 
or  intervention  by  an  outside  power  or  pow- 
ers " 

The  committee  report  on  the  treaty  (Ex 
Rept.  No.  2.  82d  Cong  ,  2d  sess  .  February  14. 
1952)  noted  that— "this  right  to  act  against 
foreign-Inspired  insurrection  is  essentia]  to 
the  security  of  United  States  forces  in  Japan 
and  of  Japan  itself." 

The  problem  of  Communist  subversion  Is 
dealt  with  more  expilclMy  In  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 

As  previously  noted,  article  II  requires  the 
parties  to  maintain  and  develop  their  capac- 
ity to  resist  subversive  activities  directed 
from  without  against  their  territorial  Integ- 
rity and  political  stability.  This  Injunction 
is  followed  by  an  undertaking  of  the  parties 
to  consult  together  on  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  meet  threats  of  that  kind  as  well  as 
anv  fact  or  situation  other  than  an  armed 
attack  which  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  area  (art  IV.  par.  2). 

The  threat  of  subversion  has  been  particu- 
larly acute  In  the  region  of  southeast  Asia 
where  the  Communists  have  attempted  in 
several  countries  to  capture  revolutionary  or 
antlcolonlal  movements.  The  case  of  the  Vict 
Mlnh  Is  an  Instance  where  they  succeeded. 
The  Huk  revolution  in  the  PhlUpplnes  was 
suppressed,  but  Communist  subversion  In 
Malaya  and  the  threat  In  Thailand  present 
problems  which  cannot  be  Ignored. 

The  committee  believes  that  It  is  necessary 
to  Include  a  provision  of  this  kind  In  the 
treaty.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
threat  to  the  free  world  has  come  more  often 
in  the  form  of  indirect  subversion  than  In 
direct  aggression,  and  freedom  lost  by  sub- 
version may  be  as  difficult  to  reUleve  as  that 
lost  by  force. 

The  obligation  of  the  parties  to  "consult 
Immediately  in  order  to  agree  on  the  meas- 
ures which  should  be  taken  for  the  common 
defense'  under  article  XV.  paragraph  2.  •was 
clarified  by  Secretary  Dulles  in  these  terms: 

"If  there  Is  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
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Vietnam  or  In  Thailand,  we  would  consult 
together  as  to  what  to  do  about  It,  because 
If  that  were  a  subversive  movement  that  was 
In  fact  propagated  bv  communism.  It  would 
be  a  very  grave  threat  to  us.  But  we  have 
no  undertaking  to  put  it  down;  all  we  have 
Is  an  undertaking  to  consult  together  as  to 
what  to  do  about  it." 

In  response  to  further  questioning  by  the 
committee,  the  Secretary  gave  .issurances 
that  if  any  action  were  to  be  taken  as  the 
result  of  such  consultation  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  our  constitutional  processes 

When  Secretary  Dulles  testified  before  the 
committee  in  November  1954.  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  an  early  meeting 
of  the  signatories  "at  which  we  will  begin 
to  think  of  ways  and  means  that  might  be 
made  available  to  combat  this  threat  of  sub- 
verslon  •■  Such  a  meeting  has  now  been  sched- 
uled for  February  23,  1955. 

9.  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN   NATO  AND  THE  SOUTH- 
EAST    ASIA     TREATY 

A  number  of  signlflcant  differences  exist 
between  the  present  security  pact  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  The  two 
treaties  differ  substantially  both  in  their 
structural  approach  to  defense  against  ag- 
gression, and  in  the  principles  which  condi- 
tion the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to 

To  begin  with,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
does  not  contemplate  anything  like  a  joint 
milltarv  force  with  a  Joint  headquarters 
There  has  been  an  unfortunate  tendency  In 
some  quarters  to  refer  to  this  treaty  as 
SEATO.  which  Immediately  conjures  up  the 
image  of  an  organization  similar  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  Secretary  DiUles  took  pains 
to  negate  any  such  Implication  In  the  pres- 
ent treaty.  Pointing  out  that  NATO,  in  the 
case  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  was  de- 
signed to  build  up  a  defensive  force  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  which  itself  would  be 
sufficient  to  resist  attack  by  the  Red  armies. 
t*>e  Secretary  added; 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  dedicate  any  major 
Clements  of  the  United  States  Military  Estab- 
lishment to  form  an  army  of  defense  In  this 
area.  We  rely  primarily  upon  the  deterrent 
of  our  mobile  striking  power.  That  we  made 
clear  to  our  associates  In  the  treaty  and  that 
Is  our  policy. 

"It  would  involve,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
military  advisers  •  •  •  an  Injudicious  over- 
extension of  our  military  power  If  we  were 
to  try  to  build  up  that  kind  of  an  organiza- 
tion in  southeast  Asia. 

"We  do  not  have  the  adequate  forces  to 
do  it.  and  I  believe  that  If  there  should  be 
open  armed  attack  In  that  area  the  most 
effective  step  would  be  to  strike  at  the  source 
of  aggression  rather  than  to  try  to  rush 
American  manpower  Into  the  area  to  try  to 
fight  a  ground  war." 

As  noted  previously,  another  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  treaty  is  that  It  includes 
a  provision  of  major  Importance  against  sub- 
versive attempts  by  International  commu- 
nism to  destroy  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  party  to  the 
treaty.  In  this  respect  the  treaty  also  differs 
from  prior  security  pacts  in  the  Pacinc. 

10.    THE    "MONROE    DOCTRINE"    FORMITLA 

More  fundamental  than  either  of  these 
differences  Is  the  employment  In  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  of  what  SecreUry  Dulles  has 
called  the  Monroe  Doctrine  formula,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  more  far-reaching  commit- 
ment '•ontalned  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
In  article  IV,  paragraph  1.  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty,  as  In  article  III  of  the  Korean 
Treaty  and  article  IV  of  the  Philippine  and 
Australia-New  Zealand  pacts,  each  party  rec- 
ognizes that  the  armed  attack  referred  to 
therein  "would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and 
safety"  and  agrees  to  meet  the  common  dan- 


ger in  accordance  with  Its  constitutional 
processes  Bv  contrast,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  had  incorporated  the  principal  that 
an  atwck  upon  one  is  tantamount  to  an 
attack  upon  all  the  other  parties.  Under  this 
concept  even  U  an  attack  were  not  one  made 
against  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
Itself,  such  an  attack  would  nevertheless  be 
so  regarded.  The  provision  gave  rise  to  an 
extensive  constitutional  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, centering  around  the  effect  It  might  have 
on  the  President's  powers  to  Involve  this 
country  in  warfare  without  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

Because  of  that  constitutional  controversy. 
Secretary    Dulles    believed    It    preferable    to 
adopt  President  Monroe's  language  when  he 
announced    In    1823    that    any    extension    of 
the    European    system    to    this    hemisphere 
would  be  considered  by  the  United  States  as 
dangerous    to    our    peace    and    safety.    The 
formula   was  therefore   used   by   Mr    Dulles 
when  he  negotiated  the  three  earlier  Pacific 
defense  treaties.  In  his  view— "the  practical 
difference    between    the    two     [approaches] 
from  the  .-standpoint  of  •  '  •  giving  security  t) 
the  other  parties  was  not  appreciable,  and 
•••It  was  better  to  avoid  a  formula  which 
would  reopen  the  constitutional  debate   ••* 
as  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  under  these  different  formulas." 
In  Its  report  on  the  Korean  Defense  Treaty 
lEx    A.  83d  Cong..  2d  sess  ) .  the  committee 
noted   that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  formula^ 
■  permits  the  United  States  to  take  any  ac- 
tion we  deem  appropriate  by  our  constitu- 
tional proce.'^ses.  and  gives  adequate  assurance 
of  support  t-o  tlie  other  country  which  may  be 
the  victim  of  an  attack   It  has  the  additional 
advantage  of   never  having  been  challenged 
throughout   our  history,  from  the  constltu- 
tionaf  standpoint,  as  altering  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  President  and  Congress." 
These  observations  apply  with  equal  rele- 
vance to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 

11.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  VNITED  NATIONS 

The  relationship  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defrn.'^e  Treaty  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  is  determined  by  four  ref- 
erences In  the  treaty. 

In  the  preamble,  the  parties  reiterate  their 
faith  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples  Similar  provisions 
are  contained  in  the  mutual  defense  treaties 
concluded  with  other  Pacific  nations. 

Bv  article  I — 

"The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
International  disputes  In  which  they  may  be 
involved  by  peaceful  means  In  such  a  manner 
that  international  peace  and  security  and 
justice  are  not  endaneered.  and  to  refrain 
In  their  International  relations  from  the 
threu  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  Incon- 
sLsrent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

This  provision  is  similar  to  articles  In  the 
Philippines.  Australia-New  Zealand,  and  Kor- 
ean treaties  It  reaffirms  the  United  Nations 
Charter  obligations  of  the  signatories  of  the 
pending  treaty,  but  in  no  way  either  en- 
larges or  diminishes  our  obll^tions  there- 
under When  que-tloned  on  the  point,  the 
Secretary  declared: 

"I  can  say  categorically,  sir,  that  In  my 
opinion  this  neither  adds  one  Jot  or  tittle 
nor  subtracts  one  Jot  or  tittle,  from  our  ob- 
jective as  expressed  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations." 

The  most  Important  reference  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  is  in  article  IV.  paragraph 
1,  which  obliges  the  parties  to  meet  a  com- 
mon danger  in  the  treaty  area  In  accordance 
with  their  constitutional  processes.  The  par- 
aigraph  then  says: 

"Measures  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations." 


12.   THE  TREATY    ARE.\ 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  the  general 
pattern  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  other  defense  pacts  the  United 
States  has  concluded  in  the  Pacific,  apart 
from  several  differences  which  have  been 
underscored.  Another  Innovation  of  the 
treaty  consists  in  the  flexibility  of  the  reg- 
ion subject  to  protection.  The  treaty  starts 
out  with  a  geographical  delineation  embrac- 
ing most  of  the  territory  of  the  signatories 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  south  of  21  de- 
grees 30  mlnues — I.e..  a  line  running  north 
of  the  Philippines.  Although  some  of  the 
parties  do  have  territories  north  of  that  line. 
It  was  felt  that  Inclusion  of  these  would 
not  be  desirable.  Broadly  speaking,  the  basic 
area  Involved  comprises  Pakistan;  Thailand; 
Laos,  the  Free  Territory  of  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  (by  protocol);  Malaya;  Australia 
and  New  Zealand:  and  the  Philippines.  Hong 
Kong  Is  excluded  because  of  the  limiting 
clause  even  though  the  United  Kingdom  Is 
a  party. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  article  VIII,  after  defining  the 
geographical  zone  of  application,  contem- 
plates the  possibility  of  enlargement  or  mod- 
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This  language  relates  the  treaty  directly 
to  article  51  of  the  United  NaUons  Charter 
which  provides: 

"Nothing  In  the  present  Charter  shall  Im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  meas- 
ures necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  secvirlty.  Measures  taken  by  Mem- 
bers In  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self- 
defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  and  shall  not  In  any  way 
affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council  under  the  present  Charter 
to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  It  deems 
necessary  In  order  to  maintain  or  restore 
International  peace  and  security." 

Similar  references  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  are  to  be  found  In  the  treaties  with 
the  Philippines,  and  with  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand 

Discussing  this  article  before  the  commit- 
tee. Secretary  Dulles  emphasized  that  It  was 
not  founded  upon  the  clauses  in  article  52 
of  the  charter  ccncernlng  regional  arrange- 
ments: 

"It  would  say  •  •  •  that  It  comes  under 
the  collective  security  provtsicn?  of  article  51 
rather  th.m  the  region  il  provisions  of  ar'icle 
52.  Arncle  51  is  a  prov:?ion  th.it  nothing 
contained  In  the  charter  shall  deprive  any 
of  the  states  from  the  Individual  or  collective 
right  of  self-defense  Th.it  is  the  provision 
we  are  operating  under  rather  than  the  reg- 
ional provision,  one  reason  beins  that  un- 
der a  regional  organization,  no  enforcement 
measures  can  be  taken  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Security  Council,  where  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  veto,  and  we  would  no; 
want  to  have  an  organization  where  action 
could   be   vetoed   by   the   Soviet   Union" 

In  other  words,  tying  the  treaty  to  article 
51  of  the  charter  obligates  the  United  States 
and  the  other  parties  to  rep.irt  certain  ac'lv-         ^ 
itles  under  the  treaty  to  the  .Security  Coun-         I3 
cU.  It  does  not.  however,  require  the  parties        X 
to  await  the  prior  approval   of  tha*   Coun- 
cil before  taking  action   The  committee  and 
the  Senate,  when  they  approved  the  earlier 
defense  treaties  In  the  Pacific  area,  accepted 
this  relationship   between   article  51   of   the 
charter  and  the  mutual  defense  treaties. 

In  a  final  reference  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  (in  art.  VI)  the  parties  expresMy 
declare  that  the  present  treaty  does  not  and 
shall  not  be  Interpreted  as  affecting  In  any 
way  their  obligations  under  that  document. 
This  again  corresponds  to  similar  articles  in 
the  Australia-New  Zealand,  and  the  Philip- 
pine treaties. 


Iflcatlon  of  the  treaty  area  by  future  unani- 
mous agreement  of  the  parties.  Such  action 
has  In  fact  been  taken  in  the  protocol  which 
accompanies  the  present  treaty. 

13.    THE    PROTOCOL    TO    THE    TREATY 

By  a  protocol  signed  on  the  same  date  as 
the  treaty,  the  treaty  area  was  further  de- 
fined so  as  to  bring  in  Loas,  Cambodia,  and 
the  Free  Territory  of  Vietnam  as  areas  which, 
if  attacked,  would  fall  under  the  protection  of 
the  instrument.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this 
action,  aggression  against  these  states  might 
be  deterred.  None  of  these  countries  Is  a 
party  to  the  Manila  pact  because,  after  the 
Geneva  armistice  agreements  on  Indochina, 
a  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
Associated  States  could  properly  join  such 
a  pact.  Since  the  provisions  of  the  armi- 
stice are  complicated  and  In  certain  respects 
rather  ambiguous,  some  of  the  parties  there- 
to thought  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  raise 
that  question  at  a  time  when  the  armi- 
stice was  still  In  the  process  of  being  car- 
ried out.  However,  the  Associated  States  con- 
cluded that  whether  or  not  they  ever  be- 
came parties  to  the  treaty,  they  would  be 
pleased  to  have  Its  mantle  of  protection 
thrown  over  them. 

14.    tJNANlMOrS    ACRBEMENT    REQUIRED    TO    EN- 
LARGE   TREATY    COVERAGE 

Provision  is  made  In  three  articles  of 
the  treaty  for  modification  of  its  terms  by 
unanimous  agreement.  Thus,  article  IV, 
paragraph  1.  as  well  as  article  VII,  contem- 
plates that  the  treaty  area  may  be  extended 
by  the  parties  to  any  state  or  territory 
"which  the  parties  by  unanimous  agreement 
may  hereafter  designate."  Article  VII  refers 
to  the  accession  of  additional  states  "by 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  parties."  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  any  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  significance  of  this  clause,  the 
president  Informed  the  Senate  that  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  designation  of 
new  territories  and  membership  are  to  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  Senate's  ad- 
vice and  consent.  In  other  words,  it  Is  not 
enough  that  the  executive  branch  should 
acquiesce  in  the  addition  of  new  members 
or  In  the  modification  of  the  treaty  area, 
but  these  matters  must  also  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  point  was  reemphaslzed  during  the 
hearings.  Speaking  of  the  addition  of  new 
members,  Mr.  Dulles  said: 

"I  would  assume  that  the  same  practice 
would  prevail  here  as  prevails  with  relation 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  language  Is 
the  same,  and  It  was  agreed  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  that  If  additional 
states  came  in  that  would  require  an  amend- 
ment of  the  treaty  or  a  protocol  to  the  treaty, 
on  which  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  sought. 

"We  would  Interpret  this  language  In  the 
same  way  that  similar  language  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Is  interpreted,  namely,  as  re- 
quiring Senate  action  In  that  event." 

15.   CONSTITUTIONAL     PROCESSES 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  January 
13,  the  committee  gave  consideration  to  a 
suggestion  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  a 
reservation  be  attached  to  the  treaty  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  United  States 
ground,  air,  or  naval  forces  In  any  defense 
action  unless  Congress,  by  a  declaration  of 
war,  consented  to  their  use  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  "This  proposal  led  to  a 
searching  discussion  in  executive  session.  It 
was  finally  rejected  as  throwing  open  the 
entire  controversial  topic  of  the  relative  orbit 
of  power  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches.  It  had  been  for  this  very 
reason,  as  noted  above,  that  the  executive 
branch  adopted  the  "constitutional  proc- 
esses" formula.  When  pressed  for  an  Indlca- 
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tion  of  what  the  phrase  comported,  Mr.  Dul- 
les assured  the  committee  that  those  words 
were  used  with  the  understanding  that  the 
President  would  come  to  Congress  In  case  of 
any  threat  of  danger — 

"Unless  the  emergency  were  so  great  that 
prompt  action  was  necessary  to  save  a  vital 
interest  of  the  United  States." 

Except  In  that  event — 

"The  normal  process  would  be  to  act 
through  Congress  if  it  were  in  session,  and  If 
not  in  session  to  call  Congress." 

The  committee  ultimately  resolved  that  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  seek  to  de- 
velop the  meaning  of  "constitutional  proc- 
esses '  beyond  this  statement  of  Mr.  Dulles. 
In  that  connection,  it  Is  recalled  that  the 
committee,  referring  to  the  use  of  the  same 
phrase  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  ob- 
served In  Its  report : 

"The  treaty  In  no  way  affects  the  basic 
division  of  authority  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  as  defined  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  no  way  does  It  alter  the  constitu- 
tional relationship  between  them.  In  par- 
ticular. It  does  not  Increase,  decrease,  or 
change  the  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
Impair  the  full  authority  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war."  (Ex.  Kept.  No.  8,  81st  Cong..  1st 
sess. ) . 

16.    MUTUAL   SECURITY    ASSISTANCE 

Article  II  of  the  treaty  pledges  the  parties 
to  develop  their  individual  and  collective 
capacity  to  resist  armed  attack.  By  article  III 
they  agree  to  strengthen  their  free  Institu- 
tions and  promote  economic  progress  and  so- 
cial well-being  In  their  areas. 

This  language  directed  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  the  relationship  between  the 
treaty  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
under  which  $700  million  was  appropriated 
for  expenses  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
forces  of  nations  In  the  area  of  southeast 
Asia  and  for  other  expenditures  to  accom- 
plish the  policies  and  ptirposes  declared  in 
the  act.  Development  and  technical  assist- 
ance of  lesser  amounts  were  also  provided  In 
the  act. 

In  his  report  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary wrote  with  reference  to  article  III  that 
It  "does  not  commit  the  United  States  to  any 
grant  program  "  The  committee  wishes  to 
confirm  this  assurance.  The  treaty  places  no 
moral  or  legal  obligation  on  the  United 
States  to  give  vast  sums  of  military,  eco- 
nomic or  technical  assistance  to  nations  In 
the  area.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
and  future  authorizations  of  such  nature 
are  to  be  presented  on  their  own  merits  and 
must  be  justified  by  a  judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress as  to  what  action  may  be  In  our  na- 
tional Interest  at  the  time. 

The  committee  inquired  Into  possible  fu- 
ture aid  programs.  It  was  Informed  that  the 
scope  and  nature  of  these  programs  have  not 
been  decided  and  await  a  report  of  General 
Collins  on  the  situation  In  the  Associated 
States  of  Indochina.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  invites  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  following  statement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State : 

"As  I  said  at  a  press  conference  •  •  •  the 
possibility  of  usefully  spending  vast  sums  of 
economic  money  In  this  area  has  not  been 
demonstrated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  this  part  of  the  world  the  problem  Is 
to  create  something  that  Is  totally  new,  and 
I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  while  the  prob- 
lem certainly  needs  our  very  best  thought, 
the  finding  of  ways  and  means  to  help  Is  the 
most  Important  first  thing.  The  problem 
needs  to  be  tackled  first  from  that  standpoint 
rather  than  the  standpoint  of  first  appropri- 
ating vast  sums  of  money  and  then  trying 
to  think  later  on  how  It  can  be  ^>ent  with 
advantage." 


17.    OUR     MILITARY     COMMITMENT 

The  committee,  conscious  of  our  other 
treaty  obligations  in  the  Pacific  which.  If 
the  present  treaty  and  protocol  are  ratified, 
will  encompass  12  other  nations,  was  con- 
cerned lest  the  United  States  might  be  over- 
extending  Itself.  It  raised  this  question  with 
the  Secretary  of  Stole  by  asking  for  Informa- 
tion concerning  possible  plans  to  create  local 
defensive  forces  in  the  area  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  his  full  statement  on 
that  question  Is  reprinted  here 

"It  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  attempt  to  deter  attack  in  his  area  by 
building  up  a  local  force  capable  Itself  of 
defense  against  an  all-out  attack  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  If  It  should  occur.  We 
do  not  expect  to  duplicate  In  this  area  the 
pattern  of  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Orga- 
nization and  Its  signlflcant  standing  forces. 
That  would  require  a  diversion  and  commit- 
ment of  strength  which  we  do  not  think  Is 
either  practical  or  desirable  or  necessary 
from  the  standp>olnt  of  the  United  States. 

"We  believe  that  our  posture  In  that  area 
should  be  one  of  having  mobile  striking 
power,  and  the  ability  to  use  that  against  the 
sources  of  aggression  if  It  occurs.  We  believe 
that  Is  more  effective  than  If  we  tried  to  pin 
down  American  forces  at  the  many  points 
around  the  circumference  of  the  Communist 
world  In  that  area. 

"It  may  very  well  be  that  other  countries 
of  the  area  will  want  to  dedicate  particular 
forces  for  the  protection  of  the  area  under 
this  treaty.  But  we  made  clear  at  ManUa  that 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  build  up  a  large  local  force  including,  for 
example.  United  States  ground  troops  for 
that  area,  but  that  we  rely  upon  the  de- 
terrent power  of  our  mobile  striking  force." 

18.   THE    PACmC   CHARTER 

At  the  same  time  the  treaty  and  protocol 
were  negotiated  at  ManUa,  the  governments 
there  represented  drew  up  and  signed  a  dec- 
laration known  as  the  Pacific  Charter.  This 
was  a  proclamation  of  general  principles  and 
ideals  by  the  delegates  to  the  conference  ex- 
pressing their  deep  Interest  In  the  further 
development  of  freedom  and  Independence 
in  the  area. 

In  spirit,  the  Pacific  Charier  is  not  unlike 
the  Atlantic  Charter  of  1942  In  which  the 
postwar  alms  of  the  allied  powers  were  set 
forth.  Appealing  to  the  "highest  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty",  the  delegates  to  the 
Manila  Conference  proclaimed  that  they 
"uphold  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples"  and  would 
earnestly  "strive  to  promote  self-government 
and  to  secure  the  Independence  of  all  coun- 
tries whose  peoples  desire  It  and  are  able  to 
undertake  Its  responsibilities."  The  charter 
proclaims  further  that  the  delegates  of  the 
governments  represented  were  each  prepared 
"to  continue  taking  effective  practical  meas- 
ures to  ensure  conditions  favorable  to  the 
orderly  achievement"  of  these  purposes.  They 
stated  that  they  would  continue  "to  cooper- 
ate In  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  fields 
In  order  to  promote  higher  living  standards, 
economic  progress  and  social  well-being  In 
this  region";  and  were  determined  "to  pre- 
vent or  counter  •  •  •  any  attempt  In  the 
treaty  area  to  subvert  their  freedom  or  to 
destroy  their  sovereignty  or  territorial  In- 
tegrity." 

The  Pacific  Charier  grew  out  of  a  sugges- 
tion by  President  Magsaysay  of  the  Philip- 
pines who  felt  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
have  the  delegates  proclaim  the  fundamental 
principles  summarized  above  and  the  Inten- 
tions and  purposes  which  motivated  them.  It 
does  not  contoln  anything  to  which  the 
United  States  has  not  frequently  subscribed 
in  past  International  Instruments. 

By  this  proclamation  the  Asiatic  peoples 
are  assured  of  the  acceptance  by  the  delegates 
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to  Uio  conference  of  the  common  ultimate 
aim  of  self-determination  and  self-govern- 
ment for  all  areas  in  Asia 

19.    NEED    FOR    E.\RLY    RATIFICATION 

The  President  transmitted  the  treaty  and 
protocol  to  the  Senate  on  November  10.  1954, 
v.vh  a  requeet  for  'early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration." At  a  hearing  held  on  November 
11.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  stressed  the  un- 
certainties in  the  treaty  urea  and  suggested 
th.it  e.ir'.y  approval  by  the  Senate  might  be 
expected  to  promote  suibillty  ia  the  region 
ccncrned 

The  need  for  prompt  ratification  remains 
urgent  On  Junuary  3.  1955.  the  Department 
of  suite  announced  that  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  powers  had  agreed  to  meet  on 
February  23  in  Bangkok  at  the  Invitation  of 
the  Governmen'  of  Thailand  The  announce- 
ment stated  that— 

■The  purpose  of  the  meeting  ■will  be  to  con- 
sider arrangements  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Manila  Trea-y  and  to  exchange  views  on 
matters  affecting  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  treaty  area  " 

Although  the  proposed  meeting  need  not 
a'.va;:  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  it 
would  be  helpful  If  all  signatories  had  rati- 
fied bv  tnat  time  The  chances  for  this  are 
go^Kl  Thailand  h.\s  deposited  its  ratification 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Australia  and  New 
i:.ealand  have  completed  parliamontiU-y  ac- 
tun  but  not  yet  consummated  the  lormali- 
ties  of  ratification.  In  France  and  Pakistan, 
parliamentary  action  is  not  expected  to  be 
necessary  The  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
expects  to  consider  tiie  treaty  shortly  after 
.ts  Congrefs  reconvenes  on  January  24. 

More  important  than  the  technical  desir- 
ab.lr.y  of  bringing  the  treaty  into  force  by 
the  Februiu-y  23  meeting  would  be  the  psy- 
c.ir'.c-gical  impact  of  prompt  action  It  would 
demonstrate  to  the  nations  of  South  Asia 
the  ser.utisness  tf  our  purposes  and  inten- 
tions. Such  a  show  of  unity  would  alio  but- 
tress the  conviction  of  the  treaty  powers  that 
they  can  work  harmoniously  together  on 
problems  afTectlng  the  southeast  Afia  area. 
The  general  exposure  of  the  area  to  the 
U-.reat  of  communism,  both  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal, makes  it  doubly  iniportcuit  and  urgent 
that  we  and  our  partners  to  this  treaty  dis- 
cuss measures  for  giving  early  cfTect  to  its 
p.-ovisions. 

20      CONCLUSION'S 

It  IS  the  committee's  view  that  the  Manila 
pact  constitutes  a  considerable  accomplish- 
ment in  bringing  together  a  group  of  eight 
countries  of  divergent  religious,  racial  and 
p-jlitical  backgrounds,  in  a  common  resolve 
to  defend  their  freedom  against  the  menace 
of  international  communuan.  By  strengthen- 
ing that  resolve  the  Ua.ted  States  will  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  free  governments  and  to  the  defense 
of  Us  own  security. 

The  principle  underlying  this  treaty  is  that 
advance  notice  of  our  intentions  and  tlie 
intentions  of  the  nations  associated  with  us 
may  serve  to  deter  potential  aggressors  from 
reckless  action  that  could  plunge  the  Pacific 
into  war.  To  that  end.  the  treaty  makes  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  not  remain 
indifferent  to  conduct  threatening  the  peace 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

Until  now,  our  protective  system  In  the 
Pacific  area  has  been  predicated  up>on  a  group 
of  treaties  of  a  bilateral  and  trilateral  char- 
acter. The  Southeast  Asia  treaty  is  a  long 
step  tow.ird  a  more  comprehensive,  collective 
security  arrangement  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  desirable  by  the  administration  and 
the  committee. 

The  committee  Is  not  Impervious  to  the 
risks  which  this  treaty  entails  It  fully  ap- 
preciates that  acceptance  of  these  additional 
obligations  commits  the  United  States  to  a 
course  of  action  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the 


Pacific.  Yet  these  risk;  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  interests  There  are  greater 
h  '.zards  in  not  advising  a  potential  enemy  of 
w;iat  he  can  expect  of  us,  and  m  failing  to 
di-sabu^e  him  of  assumptions  which  might 
le.id  to  a  miscalculation  of  our  intentions. 

For  these  rea.sons.  the  Committee  on  For- 
ei2n  Relations  urges  the  Senate  to  give  Its 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 


Appendix:    Southeast    .'Vsia   Collective 
Defense   TRE.^TY 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

Recognuing  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
Parties. 

Reiterating  their  faith  In  the  purposes  and 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  desire  to  ll^■e  In 
peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments. 

Reaffirming  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Chitrter  of  the  United  Nations,  tliey  uphold 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples,  and  declaring  that  they 
will  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful  means 
to  promote  self-government  and  to  secure  the 
independence  of  all  countries  whoee  peoples 
desire  It  and  are  able  to  undertake  Its  respon- 
s-ibill'ie?. 

Desiring  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace 
and  freedom  and  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of 
law.  and  to  promote  the  economic  well-being 
and  development  of  all  peoples  In  the  treaty 
area. 

Intending  to  declare  publicly  and  formally 
their  sense  of  unity,  so  that  any  potential  ag- 
pres.sor  will  appreciate  that  the  Parties  stand 
together  in  the  area,  and 

Desiring  further  to  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts for  collective  defense  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  security. 

Therefore  agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I 

Tl-,e  ParUes  underUke.  as  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
international  disputes  In  which  they  may  be 
involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner 
that  intenuiiional  peace  and  security  and 
Justice  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain  In 
their  internaticn:U  relations  from  the  theat 
or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 

ARTICLE    II 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Treaty  the  Parties,  separately 
and  Jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  ef- 
fective self-help  and  mutual  aid  will  main- 
tain and  develop  their  individual  and  collec- 
tive capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and  to 
prevent  and  counter  .subversive  activities  di- 
rected from  without  against  their  territorial 
integrity  and  political  stability. 

AHIKLE   in 

The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their 
free  Institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  in  the  fvirther  development  of  eco- 
nomic measures,  including  technical  assist- 
ance, designed  both  to  promote  economic 
progress  and  social  well-being  and  to  further 
the  individual  and  collective  efforts  of  gov- 
ernments toward  these  ends. 

ARTICLE    IV 

1  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  it  will  In  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes  Measures  taken  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  If.  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 


pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  Is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
bo  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  concerned, 

ARTICLE    V 

The  Parties  hereby  establish  a  Council,  on 
which  each  of  them  shall  be  represented,  to 
consider  matters  concerning  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  Treaty,  The  Council  shall  pro- 
vide for  consultation  with  regard  to  military 
and  any  other  planning  as  the  situation  ob- 
Uilning  in  the  treaty  are.i  may  from  time  to 
time  require.  The  Council  shall  be  so  orga- 
nized as  to  be  able  to  meet  at  any  time, 

ARTICLE    VI 

This  Treaty  doe:;  not  affect  and  shall  not 
be  interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the 
rights  and  olJl'gatlons  cf  any  of  the  P.irtles 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  Each  Party  declares  that  none  of  the 
international  engagements  now  In  force  be- 
tween it  and  any  other  cf  the  Parties  or  any 
third  party  is  In  conflict  with  the  pro'.isluns 
of  this  Treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to  enter 
into  any  international  engagement  in  con- 
flici  with  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE    VII 

Any  other  State  in  a  position  to  funher 
•he  objectives  of  this  Treaty  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  Epcurtty  of  the  area  may.  by  unan- 
imous agreemen*  of  the  Parties,  be  invited 
to  accede  to  this  Treaty.  Any  State  so  invited 
may  become  a  Party  to  the  Treaty  by  depos- 
iting Its  instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  shall  Inform  each  of  the 
Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  such  Instru- 
ment of  accession. 

ARTICLE    VIII 

As  used  In  this  Treaty,  the  "treaty  area" 
is  the  general  area  of  Southeast  Asia,  includ- 
ing also  the  entire  territories  of  the  Asian 
Parties,  and  the  general  area  of  the  South- 
west Pacific  not  including  the  Pacific  area 
north  of  21  degrees  30  minutes  north  lati- 
tude. The  Parties  may,  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment, amend  this  Article  to  Include  within 
the  treaty  area  the  territory  of  any  State 
acceding  to  this  Treaty  In  accordance  with 
Article  VII  or  otherwise  to  change  the  treaty 
area. 

ARTICLE     IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  Duly  certified  copies 
thereof  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  govern- 
ment to  the  other  signatories. 

2.  The  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  its  pro- 
visions carried  out  by  the  Parties  In  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  constitutional  pro- 
cesses. The  Instruments  of  ratification  shall 
be  deposited  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, which  shall  notify  all  of  the  other 
signatories  of  such  deposit. 

3.  The  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  be- 
tween the  States  which  have  ratified  It  as 
soon  as  the  Instruments  of  ratification  of  a 
majority  of  the  signatories  shall  have  been 
dejjoslted.  and  shall  come  Into  effect  with 
respect  to  each  other  State  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification. 
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ARTICLE   X 

Thte  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefi- 
nitely, but  any  Party  may  cease  to  be  a  Party 
one  year  after  its  notice  of  denunciation  has 
been  given  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  PniUpplnes,  which  shall  Inform 
me  Goveruuienis  ol  the  other  Partlei  or  the 
deposit  of  each  notice  of  denunciation. 

ARTICLE     XI 

The  English  text  of  this  Treaty  Is  binding 
on  the  Parties,  but  when  the  Parties  have 
agreed  to  the  French  text  thereof  and  have 
so  notified  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  the  French  text  shall  be 
equally  authentic  and  binding  on  the  Parties. 

UNDERSTANDING    OF    THE    UNITED    SfATEf.    OF 
AMERICA 

The  United  States  of  America  in  executing 
the  present  Treaty  does  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  its  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
aggression  and  armed  aitnck  and  its  agree- 
ment with  reference  thereto  in  Article  IV, 
paragraph  1.  apply  only  to  communist  aggres- 
sion "but  affirms  that  ;n  the  event  of  other 
aggression  or  armed  attack  it  will  consult 
under  the  provLslons  of  Article  IV.  paragraph 

o 

In  w;tne.s.3  wh?reof.  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done   at  Manila,  this  eighth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 1954. 
Por  Australia: 

R,  G.  Casev 
For  France : 

G.  La  Chambre 
For  New  Zealand : 
Clitton  Webb 
For  Pakistan: 

Signed    for    transmission    to    my    Govern- 
ment for  Its  consideration  and  action  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  of  Pakistan. 
Zafrulla  Khan 
For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 
Carlos  P.  Garcia 
Franci.sco  a.  Deloado 

TOMAS  L   Cabili 
Lorenzo  M.  Tan.ada 

CORNELlO  T.  VILI-AREAL 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand : 

Wan  WArrHAYAKON  Ksommun 
Nap.adhip  Bongspp.abandh 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland; 
Reading 
For  the  United  States  of  America ; 
John  Foster  Dulles 
H.  Alexander  Smith 
Michael  J.  Mansfield 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  copy 
of    the    Southeast    Asia    Collective    Defense 
Treaty  concluded  and  signed  In  the  English 
language  at   Manila,   on   September  8,   1954, 
the  signed  original  of  which  Is  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  Raul  S.  Man- 
GLAPUS,  Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  affixed  at 
the  City  of  Manila,  this  14th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1954. 

[SEAL)  Raul  S.  Manglapus 

Raul  S.  Manglapus, 
Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Protocol  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  :  Designation  of 
States  and  Territohy  as  to  Which  Pro- 
visions or  Article  IV  a.vd  Article  III  Are 
To  Be  Applicable 

The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  TV  of  the  Treaty 
the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam. 


The  Parties  further  agree  that  the  above 
mentioned  sutes  and  territory  shall  be  eligi- 
ble in  respect  of  the  economic  measures  con- 
templated by  Article  ni. 

This  Protocol  shall  enter  Into  force  simul- 
taneously with  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Treaty. 

In  "  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Protocol 
to  the  Southe;«t  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty. 

Done  at  Manila,  this  eighth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1954. 
For  Australia: 

R  G.  Casey 
For  Prance: 

G.  La  Chambre 
For  New  Zealand : 
Clifton  Webb 
For  Pakistan : 

Signed  for  transmission  to  my  Government 
for  Its  consideration  and  action  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  of  Pakistan. 
Zafrulla  Khan 
For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 
Carlos  P.  Garcia 
Francisco  A.  Delgado 
ToMAS  L.  Cabili 
Lorenzo  M,  Tanada 
Cornelio  T,  Villareal 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand : 

Wan  Waithayakon  Krommun  Narad- 
hip  Bongsprabandk 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 
Reading 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 
John  Foster  Dulles 
h,  alexander  smith 
Michael  J,  Mansfield 
I  CERTIFY  THAT  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  copy 
of  the  Protocol  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  concluded  and  signed  In 
the  English  language  at  Manila,  on  Septem- 
ber 8.   1954,  the  signed  original  of  which  is 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

In  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF.  I  RAUL  S.  MAN- 
GLAPUS, Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  affixed  at 
the  City  of  Manila,  this  14th  day  of  October, 
1954. 

I  SEAL]  Raul  S.  Manglapus 

Raul  S.  Manglapus. 
Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

(4.  President  Johnson's  message  to  Congress 

on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution] 

The   Presidents   Message 

(On  August  4  and  5  the  President  con- 
sulted with  congressional  leaders,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  limited  military  retalia- 
tion directed  against  North  Vietnam.  On 
August  5,  1964,  he  sent  the  following  mes- 
sage to  Congress; ) 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  night  I  announced  to  the  American 
people  that  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  had 
conducted  further  deliberate  attacks  against 
U.S.  naval  vessels  operating  in  International 
waters,  and  that  I  had  therefore  directed  air 
action  agalnct  gunboats  and  supporting  facil- 
ities used  in  these  hostile  operations.  This  air 
action  has  now  been  carried  out  with  sub- 
stantial damage  to  the  boats  and  facilities. 
Two  U.S.  aircraft  were  lost  in  the  action. 

After  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  Congress.  I  further  announced 
a  decision  to  ask  the  Congress  for  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  unity  and  determination 
of  the  United  States  In  supporting  freedom 
and  in  protecting  peace  In  southeast  Asia. 

Tliese  latest  actions  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese regime  have  given  a  new  and  grave  turn 
to  the  already  serious  situation  In  southeast 
Asia.  Our  commitments  In  that  area  are  well 
known  to  the  Congress.  They  were  first  made 


in  1954  by  President  Elsenhower.  They  were 
further  defined  In  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  February  1955. 

This  treaty  with  Its  accompanying  protocol 
obligates  the  Umted  States  and  other  mem- 
bers to  act  In  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional processes  to  meet  Communist  ag- 
gression against  any  of  the  parties  or  protocol 
states. 

Our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  has  been  con- 
sistent and"  unchanged  since  1954.  I  sum- 
marized It  on  June  2  in  four  simple  preposi- 
tions : 

1.  America  keeps  her  word.  Here  as  else- 
where, we  must  and  shall  honor  our  com- 
mitments. 

2.  The  Issue  is  the  future  of  southeast  Asia 
as  a  whole.  A  threat  to  any  nation  In  that 
region  Is  a  threat  to  all,  and  a  threat  to  ufi. 

3.  Our  purpose  is  f>eace  We  have  no  mili- 
tary, pchtlcal,  or  territorial  ambitions  in 
the  area. 

4.  This  Is  not  Ju^t  a  jungle  war.  but  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  e"  ery  front  of  human 
activity.  Our  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  m  par- 
ticular has  the  purpose  of  helping  these 
countries  to  repel  aggression  and  strei-gtheu 
their  independence. 

The  threat  to  the  free  nations  of  souLht-ast 
.Asia  has  loixg  been  clear  The  North  Vie  nKin- 
ese  regime  has  constantly  sought  to  laie  over 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  This  Communist 
regime  has  violated  the  Geneva  accords  for 
Vietnam.  It  has  systematically  conducted  a 
campaign  of  subversion,  which  includco  tl.e 
direction,  training,  and  supply  of  i.ersonnel 
and  arms  for  the  conduct  of  guerri.la  war- 
fare in  South  Vietnamese  te.-ritory.  In  Laos, 
the  North  Vietnamese  regime  has  maintained 
military  forces,  used  Laotian  territory  for  in- 
filtration into  South  Vietnam,  and  most  re- 
cently carried  out  combat  operations—all  m 
direct  violation  of  the  Gene'^-a  agreements 
of  1962. 

In  recent  months,  the  actions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime  have  become  steadily  more 
threatening.  In  May.  following  new  acts  ot 
Communist  aggression  in  Laos,  the  United 
States  undertook  reconnaissance  flights  over 
Laotian  territory,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  These  flights  had  the  essen- 
tial mission  of  determining  the  situation  m 
territory  where  Communist  forces  were  pre- 
venting Inspection  by  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  When  the  Communists  at- 
tacked these  aircraft.  I  responded  by  furnish- 
ing escort  fighters  with  instructicnt  to  Sre 
when  fired  upon.  Thus,  these  latest  North 
Vietnamese  attacks  on  our  naval  vesse's  ere 
not  the  first  direct  attack  on  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  I  have 
concluded  that  I  should  now  ask  the  Con- 
gress, on  Its  part,  to  Join  in  affirming  the 
national  determination  that  all  such  attacks 
will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  in  Its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their 
freedom. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  the  United 
States  intends  no  rashness,  and  seeks  no 
wider  war.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  ail  that 
the  United  States  is  united  in  its  determina- 
tion to  bring  about  the  end  of  Communist 
subversion  and  aggression  in  the  area.  We 
seek  the  full  and  effective  restoration  of  the 
international  agreements  signed  in  Geneva  In 
1954.  with  respect  to  Scuth  Vietnam,  and 
again  at  Geneva  In  1962.  with  respect  to  Laos. 

I  recommend  a  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
assist  nations  covered  by  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
At  the  same  time.  I  assure  the  Congress  that 
we  shall  continue  readily  to  explore  any  ave- 
nues of  pollUcal  solution  that  will  effectivelv 
guarantee  the  removal  of  Communist  sub- 
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version   and   the   preservation   of   the   inde- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  the  area. 

The  resolution  could  well  be  based  upon 
similar  resolutions  enacted  by  the  Congress 
la  the  past-  to  meet  the  threat  to  Formosa 
in  1955.  to  meet  the  threat  to  the  Middle  East 
in  1957.  and  to  meet  the  threat  in  Cuba  in 
1962.  It  could  state  In  the  simplest  terms  the 
resolve  aand  support  of  the  Congress  for 
action  to  deal  appropriately  with  attacks 
against  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  defend  free- 
dom and  preserve  peace  In  southeast  Asia  In 
accordance  with  the  obligations  of  the  United 
S:at«s  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Tre.ity  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  such  a  resolution 
promptlv  and  thus  to  give  convincing  evi- 
dence to  the  aggressive  Communist  nations, 
and  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  that  our  policy 
In  southe.ist  Asia  will  be  carried  forward— 
and  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  area 
will  be  preserved 

The  events  o;  this  week  would  In  aiiy  event 
have  made  the  p.issage  of  a  congressional 
resolution  essential.  But  there  is  an  addi- 
tional re.ason  for  doing  so  at  a  time  when 
we  are  entering  on  3  months  of  political 
campaigning.  Hostile  nations  must  under- 
stand that  in  such  a  period  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  pro:e;t  its  national  interests, 
and  that  in  these  matters  there  is  no  divi- 
sion among  us 

Lyndon*  B    Johnson. 
The  White  HorsE.  August  5,  1964 

15  Excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Re'.atioas  Committee  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution] 

Report 

|To  accompany  S.J.  Res.  189] 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'joint  committee." 
having  had  under  consideration  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  189  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  repel  any  armed  at- 
tack against  U.S.  forces  in  southoast  Asia 
and  to  prevent  further  Communist  attacks, 
report  the  resolution  favorably  and  recom- 
mend that  It  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
PURPOSE  or  the  resolution 
The  basic  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  Congress  approves  the 
actions  taken  by  the  President  to  meet  the 
attack  on  U.S.  forces  in  southeast  Asia  by 
the  Communist  regime  In  North  Vietnam. 
Full  support  by  the  Congress  also  Is  declared 
for  the  resolute  policy  enunciated  by  the 
President  in  order  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression, or  to  retaliate  with  suitable  meas- 
ures should  such  aggression  take  place. 

BACKGROUND 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  current  con- 
flict m  the  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  oc- 
curs against  the  backdrop  of  a  Communist- 
directed    military    and    subversive    offensive 
which  has  been  sustained  with  little  real  In- 
terruption since   1946.   In  that  year  Prance 
resumed  titular  control  over  what  was  then 
Indochina  from  the  Japanese  wartime  occu- 
pation and  by  year's  end  was  under  guerrilla 
attack   by   the   Comunlst-tralned   and   sup- 
ported Vletminh  under  the  leadership  of  Ho 
Chl-mlnh     The   latter    organization    gained 
much  support  throughout  Indochina  by  rea- 
son of  \ts  ability  to  pose  as   a   nationalist 
movement   dedicated   to   ousting   a   colonial 
regime;   few  of  the  Indochlnese  rtiral  areas 
were   left   untouched   by  Vletminh   Infiltra- 
tion. For  almost  8  years  the  French,  at  great 
cost — mitigated  by  about  $2  5  billion  of  U.S. 
aid — fought  what  has  been  described  as  "the 
longest  war  of  the  20th  Century."  until  the 
disaster  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  In  May  of   1954 
led  Prance  to  submit  to  armistice  proposals 
to  the  Geneva  Conference  convened  the  pre- 
vious month  to  discuss  Korea  and  "peace  In 
Indochina." 


The  Geneva  armistice  agreements,  signed 
on  July  21.  1954.  theoretically  ended  the  war 
between  French  Union  forces  and  the  Vlet- 
minh in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  which 
were  to  become  fully  independent  countries 
with  the  last-named  partitioned  near  the 
17th  parallel  into  two  states  pending  re- 
unification through  "free  elections."  "i'et 
the  day  after  signature  President  Ho  Chl- 
mlnh  of  North  Vietnam  w.^s  calling  for  a 
■continuation  of  the  struggle."  As  Senator 
Mansfield  noted  after  his  visit  to  the  area 
in  September  of  that  year: 

Vletminh  sympathizers  are  to  be  found 
throughout  that  region  | South  Vietnam] 
and  It  is  likely  that  their  number  is  grow- 
ing. It  must  also  be  presumed  that  Vlet- 
minh activists  are  being  left  behind  as 
the  Vletminh  withdraw  their  regular 
forces  •  •  •    • 

Such  proved  to  be  the  case:  there  was 
scarcely  any  break  in  the  long  process  of 
Communlst-mspired  subversion  aimed  at 
encouraging  chaotic  conditions  in  South 
V'letnam,  This  activity  in  itself  constituted 
a  violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Geneva 
agreements,  although  one  difficult  to  de- 
tect and  virtually  impossible  to  document 
satisfactorily 

Since  that  time,  the  North  Vietnamese 
campaign  against  the  South  has  increased 
In  scope  and  tempo.  It  has  added  a  new- 
dimension  to  traditional  concepts  of  warfare 
and  aggression  the  dimension  of  subversion 
and  terror  on  a  planned,  centrally  directed. 
and  coordinated  basis.  This  new  kind  of 
aggression  is  not  symbolized  by  armies 
marching  across  frontiers  with  bands  play- 
ing and  flags  waving.  But  It  is  no  less  out- 
rageous international  behavior 

Another  ptolnt  should  be  made  here.  Of 
the  participants  at  Geneva.  South  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States  alone  did  not  sign  the 
agreements  (the  other  participants  and  sig- 
natories were  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
USSR.  France.  Communist  China.  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam)  South  Viet- 
nam merely  declared  its  intention  to  .^eek 
p>eace  through  all  means,  and  ■••  •  •  not  to 
use  force  to  resist  the  procedures  for  carry- 
ing the  cease-fire  Into  effect,  although  It 
deems  them  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  the  nation  •  •  •" 

The  United  States  noted  that  it  would  not 
Join  in  an  arrangement  which  could  have  the 
effect  of  denying  self-determination  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  It  nevertheless  declared 
that — 

"(I)  It  will  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the 
use  of  force  to  disturb  them  J  the  agree- 
ments], in  accordance  with  article  2(4)  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  dealing 
with  the  obligation  of  members  to  refrain 
in  their  International  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force;  and  (111  It  would 
view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression  In  vio- 
lation of  the  aforesaid  agreements  with  grave 
concern  and  as  seriously  threatening  Inter- 
national peace  and  security." 

At  the  beginning  of  1955  the  United  States 
began  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the  area  created 
by  the  general  but  somewhat  halting  with- 
drawal of  France  from  Vietnam  US  assist- 
ance was  directly  provided  to  South  Viet- 
nam, rather  than  through  the  French,  and 
a  small  number  of  American  military  ad- 
visers took  over  the  training  of  the  Viet- 
namese Army  from  France. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  '  came  into  effect — on 
February  19.  1955  This  pact,  described  as  a 
"comprehensive  system  of  regional  security 
In   the  Pacific  area."  was  envisaged   by  the 


••  The  SEATO  members  are  Australia. 
Prance.  New  Zealand.  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States. 


United  States  several  years  before  Its  cre- 
ation, but  was  especially  sought  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  In  March  of  1954  In  the  words  of  the 
latter: 

"The  President  and  I  had  hoped  that  unity 
could  be  forged  in  time  to  strengthen  the 
negotiating  position  of  the  free  nations  dur- 
ing the  Indochina  phase  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. However,  this  proved  impracticable. 

"The  Geneva  outcome  did.  however,  con- 
firm the  need  for  unity." 

The  deliberations  which  followed  in  Sep- 
tember restated  In  two  particularly  signin- 
cant  actions  for  the  purposes  of  committee 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189. 
First,  an  "Understanding  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  was  made  a  part  of  the 
treaty  to  record  the  fact  that  this  country 
would  only  take  measures  to  meet  military 
attack  on  a  treaty  member  if  it  were  Com- 
munist aggression,  although  it  would  follow 
the  consultation  process  in  other  circum- 
stances. Second,  a  protocol  was  added  to  the 
treaty  to  provide  that  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
•the  free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Vietnam"  would  be  covered  by 
treaty  articles  III  and  IV;  these  read  as 
follows : 

"ARTICLE   in 

"The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their 
free  institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  in  the  further  development  of  eco- 
nomic measures,  including  technical  assist- 
ance, designed  both  to  promote  economic 
progress  and  social  well-being  and  to  further 
the  Individual  and  collective  efforts  of  gov- 
ernments toward  these  ends. 
"article  IV 
'1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agree  that  It  will  in  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"2.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  Is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  immediately  in  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

"3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  pjvernment  concerned." 
The  period  from  1955  to  1957  saw  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  struggling 
valiantly  under  President  Dlems  leadership 
to  create  order  out  of  near  chaos.  A  substan- 
tial amount  of  progress  was  achieved,  and  It 
probably  was  a  measure  of  that  success  that 
large-scale  Communist  guerrilla  attacks  be- 
gan to  occur  at  the  beginning  of  1958.  reflect- 
ing a  steady  Increase  In  such  armed  activity 
since  Dlem's  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
mid- 1957  and  the  promise  of  continued  help 
against  communism.  By  1960.  North  Vietnam 
was  abandoning  any  subterfuge  and  was  pro- 
claiming itself  the  "revolutionary  base"  for 
the  attacks  on  the  South.  It  was  In  this  con- 
text that  the  United  States  agreed  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government's  request  for 
Increased  assistance.  Such  aid  has  contlnu- 
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ously  expanded  since  that  time,  in  large 
measure  scaled  to  keep  pace  with  the  height- 
ened North  Vietnamese  contributions  to  the 
guerrilla  war.  Some  decrease  or  suspension  of 
assistance  took  place  In  connection  with 
the  developments  surrounding  the  fall  of 
the  Diem  government  In  November  1963,  but 
was  resumed  shortly  thereafter.  Just  as  North 
Vietnam's  open  Involvement  In  the  war  has 
reached  new  levels,  so  has  the  U.S.  provision 
of  aid  to  the  government  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Ngu- 
yen Khanh  formed  last  February,  This  aid 
has  always  been  entirely  defensive  in  charac- 
ter and  the  United  States  has  taken  no  action 
outside  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam. 
current  developments 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  the  un- 
provoked attacks  by  North  Vietnam  on  U.S. 
forces  in  internation.il  waters  must  be  as- 
sessed The  Joint  committee  believes  that  the 
oest  means  of  de.-rribing  these  events  Is  by 
quoting  from  the  presentat;on  of  Ambassador 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  to  the  UN.  Security 
Council,  convened  at  our  request  on  August 
5: 

"At  8:08  a.m.  Greenwich  meridian  time. 
August  2.  1964,  the  U  S.  destroyer  Maddox 
was  on  routine  patrol  In  International  wa- 
ters in  the  Gulf  cf  Tonkin,  proceeding  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  away  from  the  coast 
about  10  miles  at  sea  from  the  mainland  of 
North  \  einam 

"warning  shots  fired 
The  Maddox  was  approached  by  three 
high-speed  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
m  attack  formation.  When  it  was  evident 
that  these  torpedo  boats  intended  to  take 
offensive  action,  the  Maddox.  in  accordance 
with  naval  practice,  fired  three  warning  shots 
across  the  bows  of  the  approaching  vessels. 

"At  approximately  the  same  time,  the  air- 
craft carrier  ricondcropa,  which  was  also  In 
International  waters  and  had  been  alerted 
to  the  Impending  attack,  sent  out  four  air- 
craft to  provide  cover  for  the  Maddox.  the 
pilots  being  under  orders  not  to  fire  unless 
they  or  the  Maddox  was  fired  upon  first. 

'"Two  of  the  attacking  craft  fired  torpedoes 
which  the  Maddox  evaded  by  changing 
course.  All  three  attacking  vessels  directed 
machlnegun  fire  at  the  Maddox.  One  of  the 
attacking  vessels  approached  for  close  at- 
tack and  was  struck  by  fire  from  the  Maddox. 
After  the  attack  was  broken  off,  the  Maddox 
continued  on  a  southerly  course  In  Inter- 
national waters. 

"Now,    Mr.    President,    clearly   this   was   a 
deliberate  armed  attack  against  a  naval  unit 
of  the  U.S.  Government  on  patrol  In  the  high 
seas — almost  30  miles  off  the  mainland. 
"hastt  response  avoided 

"Nevertheless,  my  Government  did  Its  ut- 
most to  minimize  the  explosive  potential  of 
this  flagrant  attack  in  the  hopes  that  this 
might  be  an  isolated  or  uncaJculated  action. 
There  was  local  defensive  fire.  The  United 
States  was  not  drawn  Into  hasty  resp)onse. 

"On  August  3.  the  United  States  took  steps 
to  convey  to  the  Hanoi  regime  a  note  calling 
attention  to  this  aggression,  srtatlng  that  U.S. 
ships  would  continue  to  operate  freely  on  the 
high  seas  In  accordance  with  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  International  law.  and  warning 
the  authorities  In  Hanoi  of  the  'grave  con- 
sequences which  would  Inevitably  result  from 
any  further  unprovoked  offensive  military 
action  against  U.S.  forces.' 

"This  notification  was  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

"Our  hope  that  this  was  an  isolated  In- 
cident did  not  last  long.  At  2:35  p.m.  Green- 
wich time.  August  4.  when  It  was  nighttime 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  destroyers  Mad- 
dox and  C.  Turner  Joy  were  again  subjected 
to  an  armed  attack  by  an  undetermined 
number  of  motor  torpedo  boats  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Navy. 


"This  time  the  American  vessels  were  65 
miles  from  the  shore,  twice  as  far  out  on 
the  high  seas  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  previ- 
ous attack.  This  time,  numerous  torpedoes 
were  fired.  The  attack  lasted  for  over  2 
hours. 

"NO  "shadow  of  doubt" 

"There  no  longer  could  be  any  shadow  of 
doubt  that  this  was  planned  deliberate  mili- 
tary aggression  against  vessels  lawfully 
present  in  international  waters.  One  could 
only  conclude  that  this  was  the  work  of 
authorities  dedicated  to  the  use  of  force  to 
achieve  their  objectives  regardless  of  the 
consequences. 

■My  Government  therefore  determined  to 
take  positive  but  limited  relevant  measures 
to  secure  its  naval  units  against  further  ag- 
gression. Last  night  aerial  strikes  were  thus 
carried  out  against  boats  and  their  support 
facilities. 

"This  action  was  limited  in  scale.  Its  only 
targets  being  the  weapons  and  the  facilities 
against  which  we  had  been  forced  to  defend 
ourselves. 

■Now.  Mr.  President,  gentlemen.  It  Is  our 
fervent  hope  that  the  point  has  now  been 
made  that  acts  of  armed  aggression  are  not 
to  be  tolerated  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  any 
more  than  they  are  to  be  tolerated  any- 
where else  " 

the  president's  message 

On  August  4  and  5  the  President  consulted 
with  congressional  leaders,  both  before  and 
after  the  limited  military  retaliation  di- 
rected against  North  Vietnam.  On  August  5. 
1964.  he  sent  the  following  message  to  Con- 
gress: 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"Last  night  I  announced  to  the  American 
p>eople  that  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
had  conducted  further  deliberate  attacks 
against  U.S.  naval  vessels  operating  In  Inter- 
national waters,  and  that  I  had  therefore 
directed  air  action  against  gunboats  and  sup- 
porting facilities  used  in  these  hostile  op- 
erations. This  air  action  has  now  been  car- 
ried out  with  substantial  damage  to  the 
boats  and  facilities.  Two  U.S.  aircraft  were 
lost  In  the  action. 

"After  consultation  with  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  the  Congress,  I  further  an- 
nounced a  decision  to  ask  the  Congress  for  a 
resolution  expressing  the  unity  and  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  In  supporting 
freedom  and  in  protecting  peace  in  south- 
east Asia. 

"These  latest  actions  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime  have  given  a  new  and  grave 
turn  to  the  already  serious  situation  in 
southeast  Asia.  Our  commitments  in  that 
area  are  well  known  to  the  Congress.  They 
were  first  made  In  1954  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. They  were  further  defined  In  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  February  1955. 

"This  treaty  with  its  accompanying  proto- 
col obligates  the  United  States  and  other 
members  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes  to  meet  Communist 
aggression  against  any  of  the  parties  or  pro- 
tocol states. 

"Our  policy  In  southeast  Asia  has  been 
consistent  and  unchanged  since  1954.  I  sum- 
marized it  on  June  2  In  four  simple  propo- 
sitions: 

"1.  America  keeps  her  word.  Here  as  else- 
where, we  must  and  shall  honor  our  com- 
mitments. 

"2.  The  issue  is  the  future  of  southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole.  A  threat  to  any  nation  in 
that  region  is  a  threat  to  all,  and  a  threat 
to  us. 

"3.  Our  purpose  is  peace.  We  have  no  mili- 
tary, political,  or  territorial  ambitions  In  the 
area. 


"4.  This  Is  not  Just  a  Jungle  war,  but  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  every  front  of  human 
activity.  Our  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  particu- 
lar has  the  purpose  of  helping  these  coun- 
tries to  repel  aggression  and  strengthen  their 
Independence. 

"The  threat  to  the  free  nations  of  south- 
east Asia  has  long  been  clear  The  North 
Vietnamese  regime  has  constantly  sought  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  This 
Communist  regime  has  violated  the  Geneva 
accords  for  Vietnam.  It  has  systematically 
conducted  a  campaign  of  subversion,  which 
mcludes  the  direction,  training,  and  supply 
of  personnel  and  arms  for  the  conduct  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnamese  terri- 
tory. In  Laos,  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
has  maintained  military  forces,  used  Laotian 
territory  for  infiltration  into  South  Vietnam, 
and  most  recently  carried  out  combat  oper- 
ations— all  in  direct  violation  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1962. 

"In  recent  months,  the  actions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime  have  become 
steadly  more  threatening.  In  May  following 
new  acts  of  Communist  aggression  in  Laos, 
the  United  States  undertook  reconnaissance 
flights  over  Laotian  territory,  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Laos.  These  flights  had 
the  essential  mission  of  determining  the 
situation  in  territory  where  Communist 
forces  were  preventing  Inspiectlon  by  the 
International  Control  Commission  When  the 
Communists  attacked  these  aircraft  I  re- 
sponded by  furnishing  escort  fighters  with 
instructions  to  fire  when  fired  upon  Thus, 
these  latest  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  our 
naval  vessels  are  not  the  first  direct  attack 
on  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

■"As  President  of  the  United  States  I  have 
concluded  that  I  should  now  ask  the  Con- 
gress, on  its  part,  to  Join  in  affirming  the  na- 
tional determination  that  all  such  attacks 
will  be  met.  and  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  In  its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom. 

"As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  the 
United  States  intends  no  rashness,  and  seeks 
no  wider  war.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  all 
that  the  United  States  Is  united  in  its  de- 
termination to  bring  about  the  end  of  Com- 
munist subversion  and  aggression  in  the 
area.  We  seek  the  full  and  effective  restora- 
tion of  the  International  agreements  signed 
In  Geneva  in  1954.  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  again  at  Geneva  in  1962.  with 
respect  to  Laos. 

""I  recommend  a  resolution  expressing  the 
Eui>port  of  the  Congress  for  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
assist  nations  covered  by  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
At  the  same  time,  I  assure  the  Congress  that 
we  shall  continue  readily  to  explore  any 
avenues  of  political  solution  that  will  ef- 
fectively guarantee  the  removal  of  Com- 
munist subversion  and  the  preservation  of 
the  independence  of  the  nations  of  the  area. 

"The  resolution  could  well  be  based  upon 
similar  resolutions  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  past — to  meet  the  threat  to  Formosa 
in  1955.  to  meet  the  threat  to  the  Middle  i^t 
in  1957.  and  to  meet  the  threat  to  Cuba  in 
1962.  It  could  state  in  the  simplest  terms 
the  resolve  and  support  of  the  Congress  lor 
action  to  deal  appropriately  with  attacks 
agsilnst  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  defend  free- 
dom and  preserve  peace  In  southeast  Asia  m 
accordance  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  such 
a  resolution  promptly  and  thus  to  give  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  aggressive  Commu- 
nist nations,  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 
that  our  policy  In  southeast  Asia  will  be 
carried  forward— and  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  will  be  preserved. 
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•The  eveau  oi  tins  week  wovild  iti  any 
eveut  have  made  the  p*ussage  ol  a  coagreo- 
sioaal  re&olutioa  essential.  Bui  there  is  aa 
iiddmoaal  rea^oa  for  doing  so  at  a  time 
when  we  are  entering  on  3  nionths  of  polit- 
ical campaigning.  Hostile  nations  nuist  ua- 
derst  r.d  'hat  in  such  a  period  the  United 
S:..:es  -A.:!  Cviitiaue  to  protect  Its  nation:'.! 
interests,  ana  that  in  these  matters  there  is 
a  J  di'.  •>!  '11  u.aong  us. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

•  The  White  Hoise.  August  5,  1964." 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Tl.e  Presidents  message  and  Sea ue  Joint 
Resolution  189.  Introduced  by  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  i:\r  hinislf  and  Senatcr  Hickenlocper. 
Sen.'.tcr  Ru.sicll.  and  Senator  Saltonstall)  t  > 
give  eSect  to  the  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions, bv  uaaiiimous  consent  were  referred 
Jolni!'  io  the  Con;m!ttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tion^  a:;d  the  Committee  on  Armed  Srrvlces 
During  the  morning  of  August  6  t'.-.e  joint 
coimr.r-.iee,  wrh  Senator  Ftilbrlght  presid- 
ing ni  executive  session,  he.ird  Secretary  of 
suite  Dean  Rvisk.  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  and  Gen  Ear'e  Wheeler. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

After  receiving  the  testimony  the  Joint 
committee  voted  31  tc  1  to  report  the  reso- 
lution  favorably  without   amendment. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    resolution 

&ea<»;«  Joint  Resolution  189  is  patterned 
quite  closely  upon  precedsnts  afforded  by 
similar  resoluuoas;  the  Formosa  resolution 
of  1955.  the  Middle  East  reslution  of  1957. 
and  -.he  Cuba  resv  Union  of  1962. 

The  phriwing  in  secticn  2.  "in  acccrdance 
wi'h  lis  obligations  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  r>eiense  Treaty.'  compre- 
hend>  tne  understanding  in  that  ueaty  that 
the  L'.a  re^ponse  in  the  conie.xt  of  article 
IVili  u  confined  to  Communist  aggression. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  US  assist- 
ance, as  comprehended  by  section  2.  will 
be  lurnished  only  on  request  and  only  to  a 
sigaatorv  or  a  state  covered  by  the  protocol 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  protocol  states  are 
Laos.    Cambodia,    and   South   Vietnam. 

The  language  in  section  3.  which  governs 
the  terml'.iatlon  of  the  resolution,  combines 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Formosa  and 
Middle  East  resolutions. 

JOINT  coMMrrrEB   juecommend.^tion 

With  onlv  one  dissenting  vote,  the  joint 
committee  endorsed  the  resolution  and  rec- 
ommended its  adoption  by  the  Senate.  Mem- 
bers cf  the  committee  expressed  approval 
of  the  handling  of  the  crisis  In  southeast 
Asia  bv  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  by  U  S.  naval  forces  in  the  area 
of  Vie: nam 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  submitted  by 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
the  committee  was  satisfied  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  to  retaliate  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  gunboat  attacks  was 
both  soundly  conceived  and  skillfully  exe- 
cuted In  the  circumsuncee,  the  United 
States  could  not  have  done  less  and  should 
not  ha\  e  done  more 

16    Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  before  the 
Joint  Hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  The  Senate  Armed 
Services    Committee    in    connection    with 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution! 
Statement   or   SjEcretaby   or   State   Dean 
Rusk 
Chairman    Fulbnght.    Chairman    Russell. 
and  members  of   the  committees.  I   appear 
before  you  In  support  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Resolution  on  Southeast  Asia  now  be- 
fore your  committees.  If  the  committees  are 
agreeable.  I  shall  proceed  by  explaining  the 
purpose    of    the    Resolution.    Secretary    Mc- 


Naiaara  will  ihea  describe  lo  yuu  the  re- 
ceat  attacks  oa  our  naval  vessels  and  the 
U.S.  response  thereto.  I  would  then  propoee 
to  conclude  by  going  over  the  text  of  the 
Resolution  Itsell  and  discussing  Its  meaning 
and  scope. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  this  Resolution 
is  cf  ccurco  the  North  Vietnamese  attacks 
on  our  naval  vessels,  operating  In  interna- 
tional waters  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  on  Au- 
gust 2nd  and  August  4th. 

However,  it  is  obvious  that  these  attacks 
were  not  an  isolated  event  but  are  related  di- 
rectly to  the  aggressive  posture  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  policy  that  the  United  States 
has  been  pursuing  m  assisting  the  free  na- 
tions of  S;uthea.t  Asia  and  p.-.rt.cularly 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Communist  aggression,  and 
thus  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  area. 

Wlicn  Indochina  was  divided  and  the  in- 
dependent states  of  South  Vleinam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  were  created  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Genevaa  Accords  of  1954.  it  was 
at  once  clear  that  In  the  face  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  threat  South  Vietnam  and  Laos 
could  not  maintain  their  independence  with- 
out outside  assistance.  The  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  turned  to  the  United  States 
lor  such  assistance,  and  President  Elsen- 
hower in  December  1954  made  the  decision 
that  it  should  be  furnished,  stating  that 
uiir  purpose  was  to  "assist  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  In  developing  and  maintaining 
a  strong,  viable  slate,  capable  of  resisting  at- 
tempted subversion  or  aggression  through 
miiiiary   means." 

In  the  tall  of  1954.  Secretary  Dulles  ne- 
gotiated, and  the  Senate  in  early  1955  con- 
sented to.  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaiv  sometimes  known  as  the  Ma- 
nila Pact  This  treaty  provided  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty — 
Thailand,  the  Philippines.  Australia.  New- 
Zealand.  Pakistan,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  It  provided 
further  that  the  protection  of  the  treaty 
should  extend,  under  an  annexed  protocol,  to 
the  territory  of  South  Vietnam  and  to  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

I  do  not  need  to  review  for  you  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  North  Vietnamese  efforts 
to  subvert  and  conquer  South  Vietnam  and 
to  do  the  same  in  Laos  Having  found  that 
South  Vietnam  would  not  collapse  of  Itself 
but  was  on  the  contrary  making  remarkable 
progress.  Hanoi  in  1959  initiated  a  svstematlc 
campaign  of  terror  and  subversion  in  South 
Vietnam,  directed  and  supplied  with  key  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  from  the  north.  By 
1961.  the  situation  had  reached  a  critical 
point  and  the  United  States  greatly  increased 
Its  advisory  and  supporting  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam 

Despite  this  assistance,  the  task  of  coun- 
tering the  extensive  Viet  Cong  effort  remains 
a  long  and  arduous  one.  aiid  as  you  know 
ue  have  moved  within  the  last  two  weeks  to 
further  increase  our  support  while  recogniz- 
ing always  that  the  struggle  In  South  Vietnam 
must  essentially  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
South  Vietnamese   themselves. 

In  Laos,  the  agreements  reached  at  Geneva 
in  1962  have  been  consistently  violated  by 
Hanoi  and  In  May  of  this  year  the  situation 
took  on  a  more  critical  character  when  a 
Communist  military  offensive  drove  neutralist 
forces  frcjin  the  area  of  the  Plain  (jf  Jars  they 
had  held  in  1962  Our  responses  to  these 
events.  Including  the  provision  of  additional 
T  28s  to  the  Government  of  Laos  | deleted] 
are  well  known  to  you. 

The  present  attacks,  then,  are  no  isolated 
event  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  continu- 
ing Communist  drive  to  conquer  South  Viet- 
nam, control  or  conquer  Laos  and  thus 
weaken  and  eventually  dominate  and  conquer 
other  free  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  One  does 
not  need  to  spell  out  a  "domino  theory";  It 


is  enough  to  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the 
Communist  doctrine  of  world  revolution  and 
the  mJlitant  support  that  Hanoi  and  Peiping 
are  giving  to  that  doctrine  in  Southeast  Asia. 
U.S.  policy  and  objectives 

Although  the  United  States  did  not  Itself 
sign  the  Geneva  Accc  rds  of  1954.  Under  Sec- 
retary Walter  Bedell  Smith  made  a  formal 
statement  that  the  United  States  "weuld  view- 
any  renewal  of  the  aggression  In  violation  of 
the  aforesaid  agreements  with  grave  concern 
and  as  seriously  threatening  international 
peace  and  security."  We  have  repeatedly  made 
clear  that  the  Independence  and  security  pro- 
vided for  South  Vietnam  under  those  Ac- 
cords was  a  satisfactory  status  for  Siuth 
Vletnr.m.  All  that  is  needed,  as  I  have  myself 
often  .said,  is  for  Hanoi  and  Peipmg  to  leave 
their  neighbors  alone. 

The  ."^ame  is  true  with  respect  to  the  1962 
Accords  for  Lars  These  provided  a  reason- 
able arraagemci.t  for  the  status  of  Laos,  and 
what  is  needed,  again,  is  simply  that  the 
Communist  side  should  hon^r  the  commit- 
ment:: It  ur.derti.>ok. 

Above  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  United 
States  objectives  for  these  nations  and  for 
the  area  as  a  whole.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
believe  that  nations  are  entitled  to  reiuaiu 
free  aad  to  develop  as  they  see  tit.  The  United 
Slates  has  no  military,  territorial,  lt  political 
ambitions  for  itself  in  Southeast  Asia  We 
seek  only  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the 
removal  '  of  Ccmmunist  subversion  and 
aggression. 

Essentially,  the  outcome  of  this  conflict, 
and  the  course  of  events  in  the  area  a.s  a 
v,hole.  Is  up  to  the  Communist  side.  It  has 
the  option  of  accepting  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  neighboring  nations,  or  of 
cuiitinuing  its  aggressive  tactics.  For  our 
part,  as  President  Johnson  stated  on  June 
23:  "The  United  States  intends  no  rashness, 
and  seeks  no  wider  war.  But  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  use  its  stre.  gth  to 
help  those  who  are  defending  themselves 
against  terror  and  aggression.  We  are  a  peo- 
ple of  peace — but  not  of  weakness  or  tim- 
idity." 

Purpose  of  the  resolution 

This,  then  is  the  background  of  the  Reso- 
lution before  you.  We  have  never  doubted 
the  support  of  the  American  people  for  the 
policies  that  have  been  followed  through 
three  administrations  over  a  period  of  a  dec- 
ade. But  In  the  face  of  the  heightened  ag- 
gression on  the  Communist  side,  exemplified 
by  these  latest  North  Vietnamese  attacks,  it 
has  seemed  clearly  wise  to  seek  in  the  most 
emphatic  form  a  declaration  of  Congressional 
support  both  for  the  defense  of  our  armed 
forces  against  similar  attacks  and  for  the 
carrying  forward  of  whatever  steps  may  be- 
come necessary  to  assist  the  free  nations 
covered  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 

We  cannot  tell  what  steps  may  In  the  fu- 
ture be  required  to  meet  Communist  ag- 
gression In  Southeast  Asia.  The  unity  and 
determination  of  the  American  people, 
through  their  Congress,  should  be  declared 
in  terms  so  firm  that  they  cannot  possibly 
be  mistaken  by  other  nations.  The  world  has 
learned  over  50  years  of  history  that  aggres- 
sion Is  Invited  if  there  Is  doubt  about  the 
response.  Let  us  leave  today's  aggressors  In 
no  doubt  whatever. 

I  now  turn  to  Secretary  McNamara,  who 
will  describe  the  recent  attacks  and  our 
response. 

I  now  turn  to  the  specifics  of  the  Resolu- 
tion before  yoti 

The  preamble.  I  believe,  speaks  for  itself 
It  spells  out  In  the  simplest  and  shortest 
terms  possible  the  fact  of  North  Vietname-^e 
attacks,  their  relation  to  the  over-all  cam- 
paign of  aggression  by  North  Vietnam,  and 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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As  to  the  operative  sections  of  the  Reso- 
lution, Section  1  declares  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  Congress  for  actions.  In  re- 
sponse to  armed  attack  on  United  States 
forces,  which  the  President  has  the  authority 
and  obligation  to  take  in  his  capacity  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

lurning  next  to  Section  2  of  the  draft 
Resolinif)n,  let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset 
what  the  Re.solutlon  does  not  embrace.  It 
does  not  cover  action  to  assist  any  nation  not 
a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization or  a  protocol  state.  It  does  not 
cover  any  action  in  support  of  a  nation  un- 
less such  nation  requests  it.  Il  does  not  cover 
any  action  to  resist  aggression  that  is  not 
Communist  in  orig'n  Tlie  Southeast  As;a 
Treaty  includes  a  UiiJed  States  understand- 
ing that  it  Is  directed  solely  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  " 

The  language,  'to  take  all  necessary  steps, 
mcludaig  the  use  oi  armed  force",  is  similar 
to  the  authcrlLv  embraced  .a  the  Formosa 
Resulution  of  1955.  the  Middle  East  Resolu- 
tion of  1957.  and  the  Cuba  Resolution  of 
1962.  Copies  of  each  of  these  have  been  made 
available  to  you  for  comparative  j^urposcs. 
The  Formosa  Resolution  authorized  the 
President  "to  employ  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  '.  The  Middle  East  Reso- 
lution stated  that  the  Uaited  States  was 
"prepared  to  use  armed  forces  "  The  aearest 
parallel  to  the  language  of  the  present  Resc- 
iut'.on  Is  la  the  t.rst  clause  of  the  Cuba  Res- 
olution, that  the  United  States  Is  "deter- 
iiiined  .  .  to  prevent  by  wh.itevcr  means  may 
be  neces.-,ary.  including  the  use  ol  arms 
Cuban  subversive  activities  extending  to  any 
part  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  sl'iall  not  take  your  time  this  morning  to 
review  the  constitutional  aspects  of  resolti- 
tioas  of  this  character.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
generally  accepted  constitutional  view-  th.u 
the  President  has  the  constitutional  author- 
ity to  take  at  least  limited  armed  action  in 
defense  of  American  national  Interests;  In 
at  least  85  Instances.  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  In  fact  taken  such  action.  As  I 
have  said  before,  we  cannot  now  be  sure  what 
actions  may  be  required.  The  FVDrmosa  Reso- 
lution of  1955  was  followed  by  the  use  of 
United  States  warships  to  escort  supply 
convoys  to  the  offshore  Island  In  1958;  the 
Middle  East  Resolution  was  followed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  sending  of  troop>s  to  Leb- 
anon In  1958;  the  Cuba  Resolution  was 
followed  by  the  well-known  events  of  October 
1962.  I  do  not  suggest  that  any  of  these 
actions  may  serve  as  a  parallel  for  what  may 
be  required  In  Southeast  Asia.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  these  previous  res- 
olutlcns  form  a  solid  legal  precedent  for  the 
action  now  proposed.  Such  action  Is  required 
to  make  the  purposes  of  the  United  States 
clear  and  to  protect  our  national  Interests. 

1 7.  Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  before   the   same   Committees   la 
connection  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion) 
Statement  by  Secretart  or  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara 
Chairman    Fulbrlght.    Chairman    Russell, 
and  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees,  during  the 
past    few   days,   deliberate    and    unprovoked 
military   attacks   by   the   North   Vietnamese 
have  given  rise  to  the  need  for  us  to  appear 
here  today.  I  should  like  to  review  the  at- 
tacks with  you   briefly  and  to  describe  the 
responses  we  made  to  those  attacks. 

The  first  incident  occurred  on  August  2. 
It  concerned  the  USS  Maddox.  one  of  our 
destroyers  engaged  in  a  routine  patrol  In 
International  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
off  the  North  Viet  Nam  coast.  At  about  noon, 
when  the  Maddox  was  about  30  miles  from 
the  coast,  she  reported  that  three  torpedo 
boats  were  on  a  southerly  course  hesuling  to- 
ward the  ship  at  a  range  of  over  10  miles. 


Tv^-o  hours  la-cr,  at  approximately  2:40 
P  M.,  the  Maddox  was  approached  by  a  hlgn 
speed — 45  to  50  knot — craft.  She  reported 
that  the  apparent  intention  of  this  craft  was 
to  conduct  a  torpedo  attack  and  that  she 
intended  to  open  fire  in  self-defense  If  nec- 
essary She  was  attacked  by  tl.e  three  PT 
craft" at  3:08  PM.  Sne  opened  fire  with  her 
five-Inch  battery  after  three  warning  shots 
failed  to  slow  down  the  attackers.  The  PTs 
continued  their  closing  maneuvers,  and  tv,o 
of  the  Pis  closed  to  5,000  yards,  each  hring 
one  turpedo.  The  Maddox  changed  course  i.i 
an  evasive  move  and  the  two  torpedoes  passed 
on  the  star'ooard  side  at  a  distance  cf  100  to 
200  yards 

The  USS  Ticonderoga.  which  was  operating 
in  waters  to  the  southeast  and  which  had 
been  alerted  to  the  impending  attack,  ad- 
vised £he  was  sending  four  already  airborne 
F-8E  (Crusader)  fighters  with  rockets  and 
20  mm  ammunltlcn  to  provide  air  cover  for 
the  Maddox.  At  ah.out  3:21  P.M.,  the  third 
hr'stllc  PT  r:i"vert  up  to  the  beam  cf  the 
Maddox  and  received  a  direct  hit  by  a  five- 
inch  round;  at  the  same  time  It  dropped  a 
torpedo  Into  the  water  which  was  not  seen 
to  run.  Machine  gtin  fire  from  the  PTs  was 
directed  at  the  Maddox.  However,  there  was 
no  injury  to  personnel  and  no  damage.  The 
Maddox  continued  In  a  southerly  direction 
to  Join  with  a  sister  destroyer,  the  C.  Turner 
Joy.  as  T:conderoga  aircraft  commenced  at- 
tacking the  PTs.  "ZUNI  rocket  runs  and  20 
mm  strafing  attacks  were  directed  against 
two  of  the  PTs,  and  they  were  damaged.  The 
th:rd  PT  remained  dead  In  the  water  after 
the  direct  hit  by  the  Maddox.  At  3:29  P.M., 
the  engagement  terminated  and  the  air- 
craft escorted  the  Maddox  southward  on  Its 
patrol  coarse. 

On  Monday,  August  3,  the  President  made 
public  instructions  that  he  had  Issued  the 
day  before  regarding  future  patrols  and  en- 
gagements with  enemy  craft.  He  Instructed 
the  Navy,  first,  to  continue  the  patrols  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin;  second,  to  double  the 
force  by  -dding  an  additional  destroyer  to 
the  one  already  on  patrol;  third,  to  provide 
a  combat  air  patrol  over  the  destroyers;  and 
fourth,  to  issue  Instructions  to  the  combat 
aircraft  and  to  the  destroyers  la)  to  attack 
any  force  which  attacked  them  in  Interna- 
tional waters,  and  (bi  to  attack  with  the  ob- 
jective of  not  only  driving  off  the  force  but 
of  destroying  it. 

At  the  same  time  as  these  Instructions  were 
being  broadcast  throughout  tne  world,  the 
State  Department,  acting  pursuant  to  the 
President's  further  instructions,  took  steps 
to  deliver  a  note  of  protest  to  the  North 
Vietnam  regime.  The  note  was  also  widely 
publicized.  It  concluded  with  the  words. 
"The  United  States  Government  expects  that 
the  authorities  of  the  regime  In  North  Viet- 
Nam  will  be  under  no  misapprehension  as 
to  the  grave  consequences  which  would  In- 
evitably res-ult  from  any  further  unprovoked 
offensive  military  action  against  United 
States  forces." 

Our  hopes  that  the  firm  defensive  action 
taken  in  respyonse  to  the  first  attack  and 
the  protest  to  Hanoi  would  end  the  matter 
were  short-lived. 

After  the  first  attack  on  Sunday,  the 
Maddox  Joined  with  Its  sister  destroyer,  the 
USS  Turner  Joy.  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and 
resumed  Its  patrol  in  international  waters, 
as  directed  by  the  President. 

Monday,  August  3.  was  uneventful. 

Th»  patrol  was  also  uneventful  during 
most  of  the  daylight  hours  of  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 4.  In  the  early  evening  of  August  4,  how- 
ever, the  Maddox  reported  radar  contact  with 
unidentified  surface  vessels  who  were  paral- 
leling Its  track  and  the  track  of  the  Turner 
Joy.  It  was  7:40  P.M.  when  the  Maddox  re- 
ported that,  from  actions  being  taken  by 
those  unidentified  vessels,  an  attack  by  them 
appeared  Imminent.  At  this  time  the  Maddox 
was  heading  southeast   near   the   center  of 


the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  International  waters 
approximately  65  miles  from  the  nearest 
land. 

The  Maddox  at  8  36  P.M.  established  new 
radar  contact  with  two  unidentified  surface 
vessels  and  three  unidentified  aircraft.  At 
this  time,  U.S.  fighter  aircraft  were  laiuiched 
from  the  Ticonderoga  to  rendezvous  with  the 
Maddoj:  and  the  Turner  Joy  to  provide  pro- 
tection against  possible  attack  from  the  un- 
identified vessels  and  aircraft,  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  previously  iss-aed  direc- 
tives. Shortly  thereiifter.  the  Afoddcr  re- 
ported that  the  unidenti:":ed  aircraft  had  dis- 
appeared from  its  radar  screen  and  that  the 
surface  vessels  were  remaining  at  a  distance. 
The  aircraft  from  the  Ticonderoga  arrived 
and  commenced  defensive  patrol  over  the 
Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy. 

At  9.30  P.M.,  additional  unidentified  ves- 
sels were  observed  on  the  Maddox  radar,  and 
these  vessels  began  to  close  rapidly  on  the 
destroyer  patrol  at  speeds  in  excess  of  40 
knots.  The  attacking  craft  continued  to  close 
rapidly  from  the  west  and  south  and  the 
.\faddo.r  reported  that  their  intentions  were 
evaluated  as  hostile.  The  destroyers  reported 
at  9:52  P.M.  that  they  were  under  continuous 
torpedo  attack  and  were  engaged  In  defensive 
counterfire. 

W;th:n  the  next  hour,  the  destroyers  re- 
layed messages  stating  that  they  had  avoided 
a  number  of  torpedoes,  that  they  had  been 
under  repeated  attack,  and  that  they  had 
sunk  two  cf  the  attacking  craft.  By  Midnight 
local  time,  the  destroyers  reported  that,  even 
though  many  torpedoes  had  been  fired  at 
them,  they  had  suffered  no  hiu  nor  casual- 
ties and  the  defensive  aircraft  from  the 
Ticonderoga  were  illuminating  the  area  and 
attacking  the  enemy  surface  craft.  Shortly 
thereafter,  they  reported  that  at  least  two 
enemy  craft  had  been  sunk  although  low  ceil- 
ings continued  to  hamper  the  aircraft  opera- 
tions. The  Turner  Joy  reported  that  during 
the  engagement,  in  addition  to  the  torpedo 
attack,  she  was  fired  upon  by  automatic 
weapons  while  being  illuminated  by  search- 
lights. 

Finally,  after  more  than  two  hours  under 
attack,  the  destroyers  reported  at  1:30  A.M. 
that  the  attacking  craft  had  apparently 
broken  off  the  engagement. 

The  deliberate  and  unprovoked  nature  of 
the  attacks  at  locations  that  were  Indis- 
putably in  international  waters  compelled 
the  President  and  his  principal  advisers  to 
conclude  that  a  prompt  and  firm  military 
response  was  required  Accordingly,  the 
President  decided  that  air  action.  In  reply 
to  the  unprovoked  attacks,  should  be  taken 
against  gunboats  and  certain  supporting  fa- 
cilities In  North  Vietn.am  which  had  been 
used  In  the  hostile  operitions  On  Tuesday 
evening,  after  consulting  with  Congressional 
leadership,  he  so  informed  the  American 
people. 

The  United  States  military  response  was 
carefully  planned  and  effecUvely  carried  out. 
The  U.S.  air  strikes  began  approximately  at 
noon  Wednesday  local  time  against  North 
Vietnamese  PT  and  gun  boats,  their  bases  and 
support  facilities  These  reprisal  attacks,  car- 
ried out  by  naval  aircraft  of  the  United 
States  Seventh  Fleet  from  the  carriers 
Ticonderoga  and  Constellatton,  were  limited 
in  scale — their  primary  targets  being  the 
weapons  against  which  our  patrolling  de- 
stroyers had  been  forced  to  defend  them- 
selves twice  in  the  prior  72  hours. 

Specifically,  our  naval  air  forces  launched 
64  attack  sorties  against  4  North  Vietnamese 
patrol  boat  bases  and  their  boats  and  against 
a  major  supporting  oil  storage  depot.  Strike 
reports  indicate  that  all  targets  were  severely 
hit.  In  particular  the  petroleum  installation 
where  10 '"r  of  North  Vietnam's  petroleum 
storage  capacity  was  90*^  destroyed.  Smoke 
was  observed  rising  to  14.000  feet.  Some  25 
North  Vietnamese  patrol  tioate  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged. 
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Our  losres  were  two  alrcralt  destroyed  and 
two  damaged.  One  of  the  pilots  Is  believed 
to  have  crashed  with  his  plane  between  two 
PT  craft  he  had  under  attack  Another  pilot 
reported  that  he  was  ejecting  from  his 
downed  aircraft.  His  whereabouts  Is  at 
present   listed  as  unknown. 

In  view  of  the  unprovoked  and  deliberate 
attacks  in  international  waters  on  our  naval 
vessels  and  bearing  In  mind  that  the  best 
way  to  deter  escalation  U  to  be  prepared  for 
U  the  President  and  his  principal  advisers 
concluded  that  additional  precautionary 
measures  were  required  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Certain  military  deployments  to  the  area  are 
therefore  now  underway.  These  include: 

a.  Transfer  of  an  attack  cajrler  group  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Western  Pacific; 

b  Movement  of  Interceptor  and  fighter 
bomber  aircraft   Into  South  Vietnam; 

c  Movement  of  flghter  bomber  aircraft 
Into  Thailand; 

d  Transfer  of  Interceptor  and  fighter 
bomber  squadrons  from  the  United  States 
to  advance  txoses  in  the  Pacific; 

e.  Movement  of  an  antisubmarine  force 
Into  the  South  China  Sea; 

f  The  alerting  and  reading  for  movement 
of  selected  Army  and  Marine  forces. 

In  the  meantime,  U.S.  destroyers  with  pro- 
tective air  cover  as  needed,  continue  their 
patrol  in  the  international  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

The  moves  we  have  taken  to  reinforce  our 
forces  In  the  Pacific  are  in  my  Judgment 
sufficient  for  the  lime  being  Other  rein- 
forcing steps  can  be  taken  very  rapidly  If  the 
situation  requires. 

This  concludes  my  descriptions  of  the  two 
deliberate  and  unprovoked  North  Vietna- 
mese attacks  on  U.S.  naval  vessels  on  the 
high  seas;  of  the  United  States  reprisal 
against  the  offending  boats,  their  bases  and 
related  facilities;  and  of  the  precautionary 
deployment  and  alerting  steps  we  have  taken 
to  guard  against  any  eventuality. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  and  Mr.  HOLLAND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
come  to  the  floor  expecting  to  support 
this  resolution.  I  have  understood  that 
the  President  has  said  he  does  not  need 
this  resoluuon,  that  he  is  proceeding  to 
handle  the  situation  which  he  found 
when  he  went  into  office,  that  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  he  feels  that  he  has 
ample  power  to  handle  that  situation 
whichever  way  it  leads  to  an  honorable 
conclusion. 

However,  after  I  have  heard  what  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  New  York  has 
had  to  say  as  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
resolution— and  he  is  one  of  its  joint 
authors— and  after  I  have  talked  with 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  I  understand  sup- 
ports the  same  interpretation.  I  could  not 
possibly  support  It. 

I  think  that  we  all  in  good  faith  voted 
for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  think 
that  we  all  would  not  want  to  leave  the 
present  President,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  at  that  time,  inhibited  in  any 
way  or  crippled  in  any  way  with  respect 
to  dealing  actively  and  effectively  with 
the  various  steps  that  need  to  be  done 
to  bring  this  whole  matter  to  a  conclu- 
sion and  the  fulfilling  of  such  obligations 
as  we  have  incurred  there.  Since  one  of 
the  authors  of  this  resoluiton  has  said 
what  he  has  stated  on  the  fioor— I  honor 
his  candor,  and  I  also  honor  the  candor 


of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations— I  could 
not  possibly  support  this  resolution,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
pull  the  rug  from  under  the  President 
or  that  we  should  do  something  that  looks 
as  though  we  are  completely  withdraw- 
ing our  support.  I  just  want  to  make  my 
position  completely  clear. 

I  would  be  happy  to  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  the  re.sclution,  but  with  a  completely 
different  understanding  from  that  .stated 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York:  namely, 
that  the  President  would  have  lull  power 
to  do  all  the  things  that  are  nece.^sary  in 
fulfilling  honorable  obiications  that  we 
have  there  in  protecting  our  ircops  and 
ultimately  getting  them  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that  a  vote 
Is  coming  up  in  a  few  minutes.  I  will  not 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  this  resolution, 
regardless  of  its  history — and  it  is  re- 
pudiated here  by  its  own  father,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas — If  it  is  going  to 
detract  from  the  President's  position. 
Now  that  we  have  moved  on  with  the  war, 
and  the  President,  himself,  has  said  that 
he  does  not  need  the  resolution,  as  I 
undersund  the  situation,  the  President  is 
standing  on  his  constitutional  powers 
and  not  treaty  powers.  As  I  have  always 
viewed  the  matter,  we  have  no  treaty 
obligation  under  SEATO.  We  are  al- 
ready in  the  war,  and  have  been  for 
years,  so  the  President  stands  on  his 
constitutional  powers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  repudiate  any 
suggestion  that  I  was  the  father  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas sponsored  it  here  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Lyndon  Baines 
Jolmson  was  the  father. 

I  was  the  midwife  for  an  illegitimate 
child.  (Laughter  1  I  did  not  at  that  time 
recognize  the  nature  of  its  parentage, 
and  I  was  not  aware  of  the  falsity  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  It  was 
conceived  and  presented  to  me.  and  I 
repudiate  any  suggestion  that  I  am  its 
father.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
as  chairman.  I  was  merely  the  midwife 
to  bring  it  to  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  referring  to  the 
presentation  here  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  in  jest.  also.  I  have  heard 
these  cases  of  illegitimacy  in  court  cases 
but  not  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  had 
not  expected  to  hold  up  the  Senate 
longer.  My  sole  position  is  this:  I  voted 
the  other  day  for  an  amendment  which 
would  have  repealed  this  resolution,  but 
under  a  completely  different  understand- 
ing from  that  stated  now  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York— and  I  understand  sup- 
ported by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas — as  being  the  interpretation  of 
the  pending  joint  resolution.  I  cannot 
support  it  under  that  interpretation,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  make   clear. 


I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  President.  I 
think  he  has  complete  power  to  deal  with 
this  situation,  which  he  inherited,  and  to 
do  everything  that  is  honorable  in  bring- 
ing the  situation  to  a  conclusion,  but 
without  having  to  come  back  here  for 
this,  tliat.  and  the  other  consent  and  long 
hearing  and  debate  before  he  does  things 
that  the  situation  requires. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  President.  I  share  somewliat  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
But,  in  fairness.  I  want  to  repeat  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  did  say.  He 
said  his  interpretation  of  the  action  by 
the  Senate's  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  that  it  would  "clear  the 
decks,'  so  to  speak,  and  that  the  powers 
of  the  President  then  would  be  covered 
by  the  Constitution.  Then  he  sa'd  that 
liow  each  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
interpret  those  powers  would  be  up  to 
his  own  individual  judgment.     He  said: 

I  am  only  stating  my  own  personal  Judg- 
ment on  it. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  powers  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
would  cover  withdrawal  of  troops  in  an 
appropriate  manner  consistent  with  their 
security. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  suggesting 
that  there  should  be  another  factor: 
namely,  withdrawing  troops  consistent 
with  the  security  and  handling  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  consistent  with 
treaty  obligations  to  the  people  we  have 
been"  helping.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  recognized  that  as  an  additional 
factor.  However.  I  think  we  can  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion as  a  deckclearing  operation,  without 
getting  into  any  argiunent  as  to  how  we 
interpret  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  for  repeal, 
but  I  certainly  want  it  understood  that 
when  it  comes  to  interpreting  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  that  means  more  than  just  with- 
drawing troops  as  fast  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  their  security.  There  is  an- 
other ingredient,  and  that  is  what  'Viet- 
namization  is  designed  to  meet. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  temporarily  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  i  and  hope  that  he  will  confine  his 
comments  to  2  minutes,  because  one  of 
our  friends  has  to  catch  a  plane. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  certainly  do 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  that  in 
committee  I  voted  to  report  the  resolu- 
tion favorably  to  the  floor.  I  did  not  feel 
that  anyone  in  the  committee  felt  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  I  have  heard  it,  was  cor- 
rect. 

In  fact,  all  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  from  the  administration  was 
to  the  effect  that  no  longer  are  they 
using  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  that 
they  would  not  use  it,  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  do  so.  that  they  neither  op- 
posed nor  recommended  its  repeal,  that 
it  was  entirely  up  to  us. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  this  interpreta- 
tion has  come  up  here  on  the  floor.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  the  interpretation  that 
prevailed  in  the  committee  when  we 
voted  to  report  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  he  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  President  has  stated  time  and  time 
again  that  he  was  not  operating  on  the 
basis  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  disavowed  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right.  I  agree 
that  he  has  the  constitutional  powers, 
regardless  of  what  we  do  with  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spctno.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  he 
sat  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  the  floor  but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

TWO   OR   MORE   CHEERS   FOR  TWO  OR   MORE 
REPEALS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  things 
are  becoming,  as  Alice  said  in  Wonder- 
land, "curiouser  and  curiouser. " 

Unless  my  eyes  and  ears  deceive  me, 
we  are  about  to  repeal  a  resolution  that 
we  have  recently  repealed. 

Now  I  have  been  in  this  body  for  16 
years  and  I  thought  I  had  seen  pretty 
much  everything  by  now. 

But  this  is  truly  remarkable.  I  sup- 
pose that  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws 
of  nature  that  makes  it  impossible  to  re- 
peal something  twice.  I  just  hope  the 
laws  of  legislation  are  different  from 
some  of  the  laws  of  the  sciences.  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  two  negatives  would 
make  a  positive.  In  that  case,  two  re- 
peals might  make  an  enactment  and  we 
would  be  back  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution. It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  only  wants  to  be 
floor  manager  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution once  in  this  lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  this  double  repeal  has  a 
certain  charm,  and  it  also  has  limitless 
possibilities.  If  repealing  something  twice 
means  we  find  it  especially  bad.  then  per- 
haps we  should  pass  very  good  measures 
twice — or  maybe  even  more. 

For  example  consider  the  19th  Amend- 
ment. Clearly  it  was  a  splendid  thing  to 
give  women  the  vote.  Perhaps  we  should 
pass  it  again,  just  to  show  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  women  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition.  I  think  the  confirmation 
of  John  Marshall  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  especially  fortunate 
for  this  Nation.  Therefore,  perhaps  we 
should  give  some  consideration  to  recon- 
firming him.  just  on  general  principles. 
It  cannot  do  any  harm.  It  certainly  can- 
not inconvenience  him,  because  he  is  as 
dead  as  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  point  out  that 
this  business  of  repealing  the  repealed 
does  represent  a  certain  departure  from 
Senate  procedure.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
stick  in  the  mud:  this  departure  con- 
tributes to  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure. 


I  would  not  mention  it  except  that 
some  of  those  most  anxious  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  have  recently 
been  very  eloquent  in  defending  what 
they  take  to  be  accepted  Senate  proce- 
dures. In  fact,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
the  distinguished  and  learned  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  found  fault  with 
the  original  procedures  whereby  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  repealed. 

Of  course  it  is  understandable  that  the 
floor  manager  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution would  want  to  see  it  laid  to  rest 
with  proper  solemnity  and  ceremony. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  odd  that  the  defenders 
of  Senatorial  due  process  should  be  pio- 
neering this  most  imaginative  improvisa- 
tion— the  double  repeal  of  measures  they 
come  to  deem  obnoxious. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  more 
thought.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  idea  to  re- 
peal this  resolution  twice,  just  to  make  up 
for  the  fact  that  some  things  that  need 
doing  cannot  even  be  done  once. 

For  example,  we  have  not  yet  managed 
officially  to  end  the  Second  World  War. 
So  let's  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
once  more  to  make  up  for  that. 

In  addition,  we  have  not  yet  got  a  real 
settlement  of  the  Korean  war.  So  when 
we  are  done  repealing  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  a  second  time,  lets  march 
ahead  and  repeal  it  a  third  time,  just  to 
show  how  good  we  are  at  terminating 
some  things. 

Then  we  should  repeal  it  a  fourth  time 
just  to  show  how  determined  we  are 
someday  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Then  maybe  we  could  repeal  it  a  fifth 
time,  to  show  our  sympathy  for  the 
downtrodden. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
the  possibilities  are  limitless  for  this  new 
kind  of  imaginative  legislating.  I  only 
want  to  salute  those  who  are  here  pio- 
neering new  dimensions  in  creative  gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  transcended  last 
week's  enormous  commitment  to  tradi- 
tional Senate  procedures. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  is  inappropriate  to  to- 
day's realities  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a 
vehicle  of  escalation  and  widening  in- 
volvement, whereas  U.S.  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  today  directed  toward 
deescalation  and  reduced  involvement  in 
combat.  It  is  the  policy  device  of  a  pre- 
vious administration  which  sought  to  ex- 
pand the  American  presence  in  'Viet- 
nam; whereas  the  Nixon  administration 
has  never  rehed  upon  nor  invoked  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  in  policy. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  was  variously  and  In- 
consistently interpreted  after  its  adop- 
tion. Some  saw  it  as  a  purely  defensive 
and  narrow-ranged  response  to  a  spe- 
cific incident.  Others  saw  it  as  a  carte 
blanche  mandate  with  which  to  enmesh 
the  United  States  in  a  full-scale  com- 
mitment to  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. Some  considered  it  a  virtual 
declaration  of  war. 

In  the  wake  of  these  differing  interpre- 
tations, the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  now 
stands  as  an  obsolete  and  unused  vestige 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Nixon  administration,  and  it 
serves  no  useful  purpose  other  than  as  a 
reminder  of  its  past  abuses  and  their 
consequences. 

Since  the  resolution  was  subjected  to 
such  abusive  Interpretation,  its  presence 


on  the  statute  books  presents  a  clear  and 
not  altogether  fanciful  danger  that  some 
other  and  equally  vexatious  reading 
might  be  given  in  the  futiu-e. 

Recent  Senate  debate  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  tiie  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  assume  its  obligations  in  the  for- 
mulation and  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
While  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  ac- 
tions which  would  appear  to  limit  or 
transgress  upon  the  President's  preroga- 
tives in  this  field.  Congress,  the  Senate  in 
particular,  has  a  significant  role  to  play 
in  establishing  policy  objectives  and 
guidelines.  By  repealing  the  Tonkm  Gulf 
resolution  we  can  exercise  our  powers  and 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  in  a  positive 
and  meaningful  way.  Having  provided  the 
peg  upon  which  the  Vietnam  escalation 
was  hung,  we  can  make  a  start  at  exert- 
ing congressional  influence  and  wisdom 
by  removing  that  peg  and  clearing  the 
way  for  other  worthwhile  achievements 
in  defining  foreign  policy  and  national 
priorities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee>  is  necessarily  absent  from 
the  Senate  today,  but  he  has  asked  that 
a  statement  he  prepared  in  advance  of 
this  occasion  be  shared  with  his  col- 
leagues as  part  of  the  debate  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  64.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming's  views  in  this  area  are 
strong  ones,  firmly  held.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
Senator  McGee  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  McGee's  Statement  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolction  64 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  President,  this  body  is 
awash  In  irrelevancy  today.  Action  on  this 
resolution  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  means  nothing.  It  will  not  change 
things.  We  cannot  repeal  history.  In  fact, 
there  is  really  nothing  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  itself  that  either  permits  or  with- 
holds from  the  President  any  of  the  actions 
which  have  taken  place  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  every  member  of  the 
Senate  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 
Despite  that,  there  have  been  many  attempts 
by  Individual  members  to  explain  away  or 
excuse  their  vote  I  for  one  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  Senate  was  either  deceived 
or  simple  minded  at  the  time  this  resolution 
was  passed.  I  believe  we  voted  as  we  did  be- 
cause we  thought  it  the  wise  thing  to  do 
And  In  all  honesty  I  believe  it  fair  to  say 
that  if  events  In  Southeast  Asia  had  taken 
a  better  turn  after  that  resolution  was  en- 
ewted.  we  would  be  more  Inclined  to  point 
with  pride  at  our  action  In  approving  that 
resolution,  rather  than  exacerbate  the  con- 
tinuing debate  over  the  war  by  pushing 
through  some  official  sort  of  mea  culpa 
which  pretends  to  undo  what  has  already 
been  done. 

Aside  from  the  Irrelevancy  of  the  Issue, 
there  is  a  serious  negative  aspect  to  the  pro- 
position before  the  Senate  today.  The  people 
here  at  home  may  read  into  the  action  Itself 
more  than  even  its  proponents  ever  intended. 
At  the  very  least.  It  may  be  Interpreted  as 
a  slap  at  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  context,  it  could  become  a  complica- 
tion hampering  his  efforts  to  deescalate  and 
disengage  with  responsibility  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Its  fallout  almost  certainly  will  have  the 
effect  of  startling  or  even  panicking  the 
governments  of  a  number  of  small.  Inde- 
pendent countries  In  Eastern  Asia  Their  In- 
clination, we  are  told,  will  be  to  interpret  It 
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a-,  an  atnrm.Uion  of  American  wuhdraw.il 
iTom  any  sense  or  commitment  In  ibe  West- 
ern Pacific. 

lu  essence,  the  domebilc  politics  within 
our  own  country  which  dictates  the  tactics 
on  the  tlocr  of 'the  Senate  these  days  will 
not  be  understood  or  correctly  Interpreted 
by  the  Asians  themselves 

'inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  Tonkin  Gul: 
resolution  per  se  has  so  little  substance  in 
our  current  policy  activities,  and  because  it 
reflects  m  ue  of  tactical  maneuvering  rather 
than  basic  motivaticus.  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  are  ill-advised  m  running  the  risks  of 
adverse  impact  in  those  part^  of  the  world 
where  we  need  respect  and  confidence  and 
trust   m  American  leadership 

It  IS  mv  view  that  instead  of  looking  back, 
the  Senate  ought  to  look  forward  to  whm 
our  rol?  ought  to  be  in  the  next  crisis  Surely 
there   will   be   future  crises.   Mr.   President. 
and  if  we  have  learned  suiiything  it  would 
item  t3  be  that  the  role  of  the  Senate  ouga; 
not  be  bound  up  in  retrospective  fault-find- 
ing, but  in  helping  define  what  the  future 
pciUcies  of  the  United  States  should  be  and 
how    the    Government    should    function    in 
niat-ers  of  critical   foreign   pohcy  decisions 
la  the  futiue. 

In  my  mind  it  is  of  questionable  value 
for  this  body  to  be  measuring  the  violations 
of  constitutional  intent  from  the  past  when 
we  ought  to  be  seeking  a  more  modern  and 
furelv  more  enlightened  procedure  for  the 
future  I  realize  that  the  newsworthlness  of 
our  present  dialog  seems  to  be  far  greater 
than  would  a  scholarly  and  statesmanlike 
study  of  where  we  go  from  here.  But  l\\? 
coverage  or  popularity  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter really  is  not  the  issue — and  dare  not  be 
T*-ie  issue  is  whether  our  form  of  free  so- 
c.ety  can  survive  the  tensions  and  crises  in  a 
nuclear  world  without  law  I  wish  I  had  some 
ready  answers  to  submit  m  this  discussion  I 
do  not  ha\e.  and  I  am  not  aware  of  those  who 
m'>y  have. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  particular  and  this  Body  in 
general  will  assign  a  top  priority  to  this  pur- 
suu  If  only  we  can  agree  to  proceed  toward 
that  objective  now.  the  rhetoric  and  the  par- 
liamentary maneuvering  of  the  past  many 
week?  may  not  appear  as  starkly  shallow  :n 
substance' as  I  believe  they  will  appear  if  left 
as  we  see  them  now — devoid  of  positive  and 
construcuve  and  Imaginative  new  sugges- 
tions on  how  we  might  more  wisely  proceed 
from  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spongi.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mar%'land. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution 1 S.  Con.  Res.  64 1 .  as  amended. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  l)een  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  lecislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  i  after  having  voted  in 
the  negative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  GoRE>.  If  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vot«. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston > , 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    (Mr. 


Dcon  I ,  tl-iC  Senate r  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland',  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
>  Mr.  Gore  ' .  the  Senator  fi-om  Indiana 
(Mr.  H.^RTKE'.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Hollincs>.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Macnuson),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee", 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss", 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  (Mr. 
Pastore  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Georpia  (Mr. 
RUSSELL',  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr  Symington  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Tydings'  .  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr  Gravel'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jord.^ni 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Mc- 
Qee  ' .  If  present  and  votins.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Hollings)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
Thurmond'. 

If  present  and  voting  Mr.  Rollings 
would  vote  "nay"  and  Mr.  Thurmond 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votii^y.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
B,\YH'.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  I.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  i  .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
hiia  'Mr.  Jordan',  the  Senator  from 
Washington  '  Mr.  Magnuson  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  »Mr.  Pastore*. 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker ',  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bellmon  > . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett', 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  ' .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'  Mr.  Curtis  > .  the  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona 'Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Goldwateri. 
the  Senator-  from  New  York  'Mr.  Goo- 
dell>,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin'  .  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GURNEY  .  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MURPHY',  the  Senator  from  nii- 
nots  '  Mr.  Smith  ' .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond*  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  ;  Mr.  Tower  >  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Cook  I.  the  Senator  from  Nebrai^ka  (Mr. 
Hruska'  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
( Mr.  Stevens  '  are  ab.^ent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr. 
MuNDT'  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith'  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son' is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  '  Mr.  Baker  > .  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  '  Mr.  Cotton  i  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Gurney>,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska >. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  aoo- 
DELL ) .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDTi .  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MURPHY',  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  > ,  the  Senator  from 


Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  '  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings  ' .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hollings' 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 57 

A.  ken 

Hart 

Packwood 

AUott 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Anderson 

Hughes 

Percy 

Bible 

Inoiiye 

Prnuty 

E.oi;(;s 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Br(X)ke 

Javits 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Rlblcotl 

Bvid,  Va. 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Case 

Mathlas 

Scott 

Church 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Spong 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Stennis 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Talmadt'e 

E:ai;lcton 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Font; 

Mondale 

Williams.  Del. 

Fulbrl«ht 

Montova 

Yarborouyh 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Young,  N  Dak 

Harris 

Nelson 

NAYS— 5 

Young.  Ohio 

Allen 

Holland 

McClellan 

Ervln 

Lon^ 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Ellender,  against. 


NOT  VOTING— 37 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Cannon 

C<x>k 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

So  the 
Res.  64). 
follows : 


Goodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hartke 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Masnuson 

McGee 

Moss 

Mundt 


Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Russell 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  111. 

Stevens 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 


concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as 

S.  Con.  Res.  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {.the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  under  the 
authority  of  section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution 
commonly  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Res- 
olution and  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  In  Southeast  Asia",  ap- 
proved August  10,  1964  (78  Stat.  384;  Public 
Law  88-408).  such  Joint  resolution  is  termi- 
nated effective  upon  approval  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to 
read: 

Concurrent  resolution  to  terminate  the 
Joint  resolution  cx)mmonly  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  this  concurrent  resolution  ful- 
fills a  great  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
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stitution  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  wish  to 
particularly  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  who  con- 
ceived this  idea  earlier  this  year.  It 
was  through  liis  leadership  that  this 
measure  reached  final  action  in  this 
body— first  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  now  in 
the  prescribed  form  of  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

To  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Mr.  Fui- 
bright.  who  swiftly  conducted  the  hear- 
ings and  brought  this  measure  to  the 
floor,  we  mu.U  also  render  our  thanks. 
His  management  of  this  resolution  today 
and  the  explanatory  basis  provided  by 
his  presentation  brought  better  focus  on 
the  n.eaning  of  this  mea.sure.  In  like 
manner,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits i,  portrayed  today 
his  t,reat  grasp  of  the  issues  involved  in 
this  measure;  and  his  participation  truly 
generated  a  discussion  of  the  highest 
quality  on  this  meaning  of  this  resolution. 
His  dialog  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Ellenier )  produced 
a  definition  and  a  refinement  of  the 
issues  that  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  keen  focus  of  these  two  fine  minds. 

To  all  the  Senate,  the  leadership  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  think  the  action  to- 
day of  the  Senate  will  receive  the  grati- 
tude of  history. 


repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolu- 
tion marks  a  reassertion  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  Congress.  Until  this 
fraudulent  resolution  is  cleared  from 
the  books,  the  Senate  cannot  as  readily 
face  the  crucial  issue  of  the  division  of 
warmaking  powers  between  Congress 
and  the  President. 

Once  congressional  acquiescence  in  a 
policy  of  escalation  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  removed,  the  President  must 
undertake  a  complete  and  systematic 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  In- 
dochina without  delay. 


THAT  GULF  OF  TONKIN 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  subsequently 
said.  Mr.  President,  on  June  24  the  Sen- 
ate voted  for  an  amendnient  to  repeal 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolution. 
That  amendment  was  a  part  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  which,  unfor- 
tunately, faces  an  uncertain  fate  in  con- 
ference committee.  Hopefully  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
today  repealing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution which  was  originally  adopted, 
based  on  false  statements  made  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  American  people. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  7. 
1964  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  a 
flurry  of  half-truths  misrepresentations, 
and  downright  false  statements  of  an  al- 
leged submarine  attack  on  the  destroyer 
Maddox  which  in  truth  and  in  fact  was 
never  perpetrated.  For  nearly  6  years 
this  ill-advised  resolution  has  served  as 
a  prime  foimdation  of  our  policy  of  es- 
calation in  Southeast  Asia.  The  impor- 
tance of  our  vote  this  day  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated. We  shall  be  removing  the 
principal  basis  of  our  Asian  war  policy 
and  demonstrating  for  the  first  time 
that  a  clear  majority  of  U.S.  Senators 
believe  that  our  participation  in  an  im- 
moral, undeclared  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  should  be  ended. 

Mr.  President,  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  joint  resolution  will  mark  a 
particularly  proud  moment  for  me.  On 
March  1,  1966.  more  than  4  years  ago, 
I  joined  with  Senators  Morse,  Gruening, 
Fulbright,  and  McCarthy  in  an  effort  to 
overturn  that  disastrous  Joint  resolu- 
tion. We  were  the  only  Senators  who  so 
voted  at  that  time. 
Our  action  today  on  the  resolution  to 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  Ircm  Ih?  Hou>e  of  Repre- 
i-enlatives.  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
inii  clerks,  annour.ced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bUl  'H.R.  16968)  to  provide  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  Government  con- 
tribution with  re-spect  to  the  health  bene- 
fits coverage  of  Federal  employees  and 
annuitant.-,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  16968)  to  provide  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  Government  con- 
tribution with  rt.-pect  to  the  health  bene- 
fits coverage  of  Federal  employees  and 
annuitants,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  HEADQUARTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  867, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  173. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong'.  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  173)  authoriz- 
ing a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  expanding  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  straight  up  and  down  proposition.  I 
have  talked  to  the  most  interested  Mem- 
bers on  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the 
pending  proposal,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  .  and  the  acting  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke >  or  whomever  they  may  desig- 
nate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
statement  is  ver>-  brief  but  I  do  have  some 
facts  and  figures  in  the  statement  which 
I  hope  may  be  understood. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  173  is  to  authorize  a  $20 
million  appropnaticn  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  a  grant  to  be  made  to  the 
United  Nations  to  defray  a  portion  of  the 
cost  cf  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

According  ic  the  Department  of  State, 
the  total  estimated  coit  cf  the  expan- 
sion pro  ;e:t  i;  $80  million,  of  which  about 
S64  million  would  be  for  ccnstructicn  of 
a  new  building  and  approximately  $16 
million  for  the  renovation  and  extension 
of  existing  buildings  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Headquarters  complex.  In  addi- 
tion, the  estimated  value  of  the  construc- 
tion site,  which  ic  to  te  donated  by  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  $12  million. 

The  financing  for  the  proposed  expan- 
sion project  is  expected  to  come  from 
four  sources:  First,  a  $20  million  grant 
from  tlie  U.S.  G-.vc-rnment;  and  second 
a  $20  million  matching  ca'^h  contribu- 
tion which  has  been  promised  by  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City;  third  $15  mil- 
lion from  the  UJJ.  Development  Pro- 
gram and  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund — an 
amount  based  on  rentals  these  organiza- 
tions would  have  to  pay  for  quarters  out- 
side the  U.N.  complex;  and  fourth  a  $25 
million  appropriation  out  of  the  regular 
U.N.  budget. 

In  addition,  financial  support  for  the 
project  is  being  sought  from  other  sources 
such  as  private  U.S.  f  oimdations  and  New 
York  park  authorities.  In  this  connection, 
when  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  he  stated  that  any  increases 
resulting  from  rising  construction  costs 
would  have  to  be  met  from  private  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  United 
Nations  Headquarters  was  originally  de- 
signed in  1947  and  1948.  it  was  expected 
to  accommodate  sufl&cient  staff  to  serv- 
ice a  membership  of  70  countries.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  number  of 
member  states  has  increased  from  59  in 
1950  to  126  in  1970.  Moreover,  during  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  United  Na- 
tions secretariat  employees  in  New  York 
requiring  office  space  has  grownri  from 
2.900  to  approximately  4.900. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  increasing  in- 
adequacy of  existing  facilities  at  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New 
York,  the  need  for  expansion  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Secretary  General  for 
the  past  10  years.  The  pending  proposal 
is  the  result  of  a  $250,000  architectural 
and  engineering  study  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  General  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  1968.  and  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  on  November  1.  1969.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  17. 1969. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  the  construction  of  new 
facihties  at  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters in  New  York.  It  is  my  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  173  without 
delay. 
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Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 

°'ilr."SlENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  Uie  $20  million  we  are 
granting  to  the  U.N..  I  understood  the 
Ktor  in  private,  to  state  that  all 
members  would  be  contributing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  that  is  not  what 

^  ^Ut'  ELLENDER.  They  are  not  con- 
tributing on  the  same  basis  that  we  are. 

Mr  SPARK.MAN.  Actually,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  UN.  is  not  assessed  the  same 
amount  because  there  are  many  small 
n^tS'that  cannot  do  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr    ELLENDER.  I  understand. 

Mr'  SPARKMAN.  But  the  percentage 
of  our  contribution  in  this  instance  is 
not  much  larger  than  our  regular  con- 
tribution to  the  U.N. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  I 
a"ree  because  the  Senator  said  we  con- 
?rfbute  S20  million,  and  also  $25  million 
would  be  contributed  by  the  U.N. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.  By  th.-  U.N^  itse.f. 

Mr'  ELLENDER.  We  put  up  30-plus 
nercent  of  that,  so  we  are  putting  up  30- 
nlu5  percent  of  the  contribution  of 
iulie^erZ  put  up  by  the  U.N..  plus  $20 

'"Mr   SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  are  the 
Russians  putting  up? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator.  I  do  not  have  the  figure. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  we  couia 
put  that  in  the  Record  to  show  we  are 
contributing  a  much  greater  share  with 

the  $25  mUlion 

Mr   SPARKM.^N.  $20  million. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  We  are  putting 
up  part  of  that  $25  million. 

Mr   SPARKMAN.  That  is  true. 
Mr   ELLENDER.  And.  in  addition,  we 
are  putting  up  $20  million.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  So  it  is  not  even.  The 
Senator  had  better  correct  the  Record^ 
because  we  are  puttmg  m  $20  million 
more  than  we  should. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  pending  proposal,  the  V.i=. 
gj??nmient  wnll  grant  $20  million  to  the 
United  Nations  and  other  member  na- 
tions will  also  be  making  contributions^ 
Mr  ELLENDER.  How?  To  the  U14.? 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  They  will  pay  their 
share  of  the  $25  million  which  is  to  be 
appropriated   out   of    the   regular   U.N. 

^^Mr^^ ELLENDER.  That  is  a  contribu- 
tion that  is  being  put  up  by  every  nation. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Is  there  any  con- 
tribution aside  from  the  $25  million  that 
is  coming  from  the  member  nations. 
The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  wnll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  told  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  is  essentially  correct. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  So  we  put  up  around 
30  percent  of  the  $25  million  plus  a  bonus 
of  $20  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well,  of  course 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Let  us  not  argue  about  it.  Is  that  cor- 
rect.' 

Mr.  SPARK\L\N.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  I  think  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  U.N.  head- 
quarters will  remain  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  there  will  be  many  benefits 
from  it.  I  tiiink  the  contnbution  on 
the  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  an 
indication. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Of  course,  it  is  good 
for  New  York,  becausi'  many  people  will 
go  there  and  stay  at  hotels  there,  and  so 
forth:  but  I  just  want  to  get  the 
record  stramht  that  again  we  are  con- 
tributing much  more  than  our  share. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  contributing 
more  than  any  other  individual  nation. 
I  will  put  It  that  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  2  minutes  re- 
ma  ning. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  a^k  a  question.  Did  I  not  understand 
that  $16  miUion-plus  is  being  contributed 
from  funds  that  would  otherwise  go  as 
rentals  for  UNESCO? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Approximately  $15 

million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Which  fund  comes  in 
the  main  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  was  another 
fund  mentioned  that  comes  from  an 
agency  that  is  supported  only  in  part  by 
the  United  States.  What  was  that? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  UNICEF. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  do  we  con- 
tribute to  UNESCO^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  now 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Here  we  have  an- 
other contribution  that  we  are  making. 
In  other  words,  we  are  contributing  in 
four  ways— UNESCO,  the  one  the  Sen- 
ator just  mentioned.  $20  miUion  and  our 
other  fees  we  pay  for  the  $25  milhon  con- 
contribution 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  so  are  the  other 
nations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  admitted 
that  just  now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  reserve  by  last  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  'Mr.  Williams'. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  11  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  approved  the  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  6  to  5.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  project  is  $80  million.  Of  this 
amount— I  think  this  answers  somewhat 
the  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana—$20  million  would  be  paid,  under 
thii  resolution,  as  a  direct  grant  of  the 
U  S  Government,  $20  million  would  come 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  $15  million 
from  the  United  Nations  development 
program,  the  UJN.  children's  fund,  to 
which  we  contribute  about  one-third,  $25 
million    would    come    from    the    U.N. 


budget,  in  which  the  United  States  share 
is  31.57  percent,  plus  the  fact  that  we 
may  have  to  make  some  additional  con- 
tribution if  other  nations  do  not  pay 
their  proportionate  share.  That  means 
we  would  be  paying  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost. 

I  have  supported  over  the  years  the 
principle  of  an  organization  for  world 
government.  I  still  support  it.  but  I  think 
we  would  have  a  stronger  United  Na- 
tions if  all  the  other  nations  within  that 
organization  assumed  the  proportionate 
part  of  their  responsibility.  By  so  doing, 
they  will  feel  they  are  a  part  of  it. 

As  long  as  our  country  continues  to 
pick  up  the  tab  not  only  for  this  con- 
struction project  but  for  other  projects 
and  exempt  other  governments  from 
their  share  of  the  cost,  they  are  not 
going  to  feel  they  are  a  part  of  the  orga- 
nization, and  therefore,  I  do  not  think 
it  v.iU  be  respected  as  much  worldwide. 
For  that  reason.  I  think  tliis  measure 
should  be  rejected.  If  the  building  is 
needed,  it  should  be  built  by  the  United 
Nations  itself  out  of  its  own  funds,  and 
let  the  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  be 
shared  under  the  formula  of  the  United 
Nations  and  paid  for  by  the  respective 
governments  that  are  going  to  use  it.  On 
that  basis  the  United  States  will  con- 
tribute its  proportionate  part,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  for  the  United  States 
to  pay  85  to  90  percent  of  its  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  ai  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    Does    the   Senator 

know    how     much     we    contribute    to 

UNESCO?  Does  he  have  those  figures? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  not 

exactly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  recollection  is 
that  it  is  almost  60  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  could 
be. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  So  that  when  the  re- 
port shows  that  we  are  contributing  31.57 
percent,  that  is  of  the  $25  million  that 
comes  from  the  general  fund.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  It  is  the 
U.N,  Children's  Fimd  and  the  U,N,  De- 
velopment Program  that  contribute  $15 
million,  I  do  not  know  what  percentage 
the  U,S,  Government  pays,  but  of  the 
$25  million  to  be  paid  by  the  United  Na- 
tions itself,  we  are  supposed  to  pray  31,57 
percent.  But  we  are  having  to  pay  a  lot 
more  than  that  since  many  of  the  coun- 
tries do  not  make  their  payments. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  Of  the  $25  million 
contributed,  it  is  estimated  that  we  put 
up  31.57  percent  of  that  fund? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Auto- 
matically. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  put  up  funds  for  UNESCO.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  we  are  putting  up  $20  million. 
Then  there  is  UNICEF,  That  is  another 
contribution  we  make.  The  amount  we 
are  contributing  will  be  closer  to  50  per- 
cent than  the  31,57  percent  mentioned 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  think 
the  amount  contributed  will  be  well  over 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  this 
project. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 


SI 
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^       oTjTrQTr.TMr     OFFICER      The  Mr     ELLENDER.    Mr.    President,    I     though  we   disagree   with   some   of   its 

«  ^Lr    from     M<S..^cS^s     has     6  merely  want  to  point  out  agam  that  we     policies,   we   do   have   an  obhgation   to 

Senator    from    Massachusetts    has     6  memy   ^^^  ^^  p^^  ^^^  whereby  the     pay  a  larger  share  toward  the  proposed 

""  Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President  I  yield  1  U.S.  Government  is  to  put  up  not  more     expansion  project  than  some  other  na- 

mi^iteTtrSe^ato^ffor^J  .Mr.  -^  3^3.  Per.nt^t.  the^^^^^^^^^                  ^^^^V^^^^'.  think  this  is  a  rea- 

^Z^'SAXBE.  Mr.  Presuient,  there  ap-  ^.  as  the  -nato^/-  V-^d  SS?     ^^rS::^T.^:Z£:^'^Z. 

pears  to  me  to  be  a  conflict.  The  Presi-  g^^^Jf  ^^J^^.^^i;^^^^^^                                     that   we    build   new    facilities    for    the 

dent  has  asked  for  a  freeze  on  construe-  ?J^°"5'jJ^^^d^'^Pt^^J^^development  pro-     United  Nations,   an   organizauon   that 

tion  on  at  '^^^,^^^^7°  ^""^S' in^ron  Sam  T  woulT  L  to  know  how  m'l.ch     we  set  up  m  good  faith,  hope,  and  cou- 

important   Federa     buildmg    in    Akron  grara^  nroeram  on  that  front  we  put  up.     fidence,  and  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to 

Ohio,  is  being  held  up  because  of  the  °^-J/ P^°^^tSS^  Fortrper^^^^                 work  hard  to  tr>-  to  make  it  function, 

inflationary    pressures    of    construction^  Mr.  ^PARKMA^.  Forty  percent^              wo        pRESroiNG  OFFICER.  AU  time 

we  hear  argument,  now  that  we  shoiUd  ^J  [^/J^^^^^p^^e^Sii  Son  of  that  i^d     h  J  expired.  The  question  is  on  the  en- 

fho'i  'SidTLTTa^SST^aure  'of  Sen"  with  ?he  $25  million  that  is  con-     grossment  and  third  reading  of  the  joint 

those  funds  are  eaimarKea,  oecaube  ui  tributed  bv  the  United  Nations,  we  are     resolution. 

inflationary  pressures.  Here  we  are  put-  1^°^^ ^^  ^f'f^J^^^J  ^^  that   which         The  joint  resoluUon   .S,J.  Res.   173. 

ting  up  $20  million  for  coristruction  of  a  P"""^^  "^  ^1.07  perce^^oi  tnai^                         ^                ^^  engrossed  for  third 

U.N.  building  in  New  York  at  the  sanie  |"^„°^^^^^3jJ"3°,'e  ^4   Then  of  uSiCEF,     reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time, 

time  we  have  a  freeze  on  construction  of  Ei'^t  ^"^  how  much'                                        Mr.  ELLENDER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 

'^M'/'kRioKE    Mr    President    I  yield  Mr   Sp'aSSJmaN.  I  do  not  have  that     President,  awhile  ago.  when  this  subjjct 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presiaeni,  i  >ieia  ^    opinion  it  is  30-     was  presented  on  limited   time,  I  was 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  <  Mr.  Byrd  > .  ^eure'.5"^^/,^„f  ^^  °^''''°''      "^           handed  a  table  contaming  some  data  that 
Mr.    BYRD    of    Virginia.    Mr.    Presi-  '°5J;  °° J^nDER      Thirty-some-odd     I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
dent,  through  the  years  I  have  been  a  J^^^^  ^^  ^^^,  ^^^^^^^                                   printed  in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
strong  advocate  of  the  U.N^  I  returned  ^           sPARKMAN.    Of    the    UNICEF     questions  I  asked  awhile  ago.  so  that  it 
from  Okinawa  during  world  War  n  at  ^ude-t  ^^^^^                                         will  appear  before  the  vote, 
the  same  time  that  the  UJ4,  was  estab-  e                             President,  will  the        I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friends  in  the 
hshed  in  San  Francisco,  so  I  have  felt  a  ^.^/t-'r'Jiid  "heVe'                                       Senate  that  the  United  NaUons  head- 
strong  rapport   with   that   worid  orga-  "^^^^    ELLENDER  '  So    altogether,   we     quarters  was  constructed  20  years  ago 
nization.                      .     .  .w  .         v,„.,o  are  putting  up  almost  $40  milUon  out  of     from  funds  we,  the  United  Sttaes,  loaned 
I  think  It  is  important  that  we  have  jJq  ^^jlono                                                   to  the  organization  to  the  tune  of  $65  mU- 
a   worid   organization,    in   an   effort   to  ^^  cOOPER  Will  the  Senator  yield?     lion,  with  no  interest, 
maintain  peace  in  the  world,  j^^.    elle^DER    So  we  are  actually         The  amount  paid  to  date  of  the  $65 
I  must  say,  however,  that  in  recent  ^.^^^g    ^^^y    j^  violation  of  a  statute     mUlion  is  $40  million.  $25  million  still 
years  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  ^.^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^q  ^.^^^.^  ^^^              remain  to  be  paid. 

the  United  Nations.  I  think  it  is  not  near-  j^^.  COOPER  WiU  the  Senator  yield?         As  I  said  awhUe  ago.  the  land  was  fur- 

ly  as  effective  as  it  should  be.  nor  as  it  ^  ^^^,  ^^^  senator  did  it  inadvertently,    nished  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 

was  intended  to  be.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  5^5  million  twice.                     the  funds  were  obtained  from  the  U.S. 

One  reason  is  that  when  it  was  estab-  j^^.    elLENDER.  No.                                  Government,  for  an  indefinite  period,  ap- 

llshed,  it  had  51  member  nations,  all  of  j^^'   cOOPER.   Yes:    the   $15   million     parently.  with  no  interest.  So  that  the 

which  had  been  well-established  nations,  ^^.-jj  ^  provided  by  two  agencies.  One  is     United  States  is  responsible  for  having 

with  a  long  history  of  self-government.  ^^^  United   Nations   Development   pro-     constructed  the  whole  building. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  expanded  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^le  other  the  United  Nations         Mr.   President,   I   have   always   stood 

to  where  there  are  now  at  least  123  na-  children's  Fund.  Forty  percent  of  that  is     by  the  United  Nations,  It  seems  to  me 

tions 56  million.  The  Senator  has  used  that     that  all  nations  should  contribute  on  a 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.   One  hundred  and  Q^ce,  I  just  wanted  to  correct  that,           fair  basis  and  Uncle  Sam  should  not  be 

twenty-six.  What  the  Senator  has  said  is  correct     carrying  most  of  the  whole  load. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  goes  up  so  as  to  the  $20  million  grant,  about  $8         There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

fast  you  cannot  keep  track  of  it.  I  am  in-  million  from  the  U.N,  fund,  and  about  40     ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

formed  by  the  chairman  there  are  now  percent  of  the  $15  million.                             follows: 

126  nations.  I  think  it  has  gotten  out  of  Mr.  ELLENDER,  But  we  have  contrib-           ^^^^g  ^^-ca  to  the  united  states  by  the 

hand  in  that  direction.  uted  a  good  deal  more  than  we  agreed  to            united  Nations,  as  0/  Jan.  is.  1970 

Then    we    come   down    to    the   money  bv  statute.                                                              un  headquarters  loan  (32  payments)  : 

partofit.  The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Each        xotal  loan..-. $65,000,000.00 

The   United    States   has    consistently  side  has  1  minute  remaining.                           Less  1 9  repayments  made.-    40.  Qoo.  000. 00 

been  called  upon   to  put  up  more  and         Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  ■ 

more,  and  the  amount  the  U.S.  taxpayers  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  floor               Remainder  13  repay-      35  000  000  00 

have  been  called  upon  to  put  up  is  out  of     manager.  ments ' 

proportion,  I  think,  to  the  benefits  we  re-  ^r.   SPARKMAN.   Mr.   President,   I      „„  ^^„^^  ,„  „.„s^ 

ceive  from  it:  and  it  is  unjustified  from  ^^ink  it  is  essential  that  we  keep  sepa-     ^ '^  if,ncipai  oniv 

the  point  of  view  of  other  members  not     ^ate  the  contribution  to  the  regular  op-        ^^^^^  purchased 76.263.276.00 

contributing  their  just  share.  erations  of  the  United  Nations,  where        Less  8  repayments 19.813. 604.  65 

I  think  this  is  another  example.  The     ^g  now  contribute  31,57  percent.  The  " 

American    taxpayers    are    being    called  senator  from  Virginia  said  we  have  con-              Rem.^inder  ( in  addiu^ 

upon  to  put  a  disproportionate  amount  tributed  more  and  more  and  more,  but                 f^t°t iMtf                56  449  67i  35 

into  a  new  building.  This  is  not  the  time  j  would  remind  him  that  we  started  off                 ^^  interesxi                     ' 

to  put  $34  million  of  tax  funds  into  a  new  bv  contributing  about  45  percent,  and      ._,o„j. .5  (estimated)  owed 

building  for  the  United  Nations,  Let  us  ^-g  have  gotten  it  down  from  year  to     '^"^  Department  of  Defense 

put  our  own  financial  house  in  order  first,  year,  imtil  now  we  have  it  fixed  at  31.57           j^^  supplies  and  serv- 

So,  Mr,  President,  I  shall  vote  in  the  percent.                                                                 ices  (asof  Dec,  31. 

negative  when  this  matter  comes  to  a  xhe  pending  resolution  deals  with  the            i969 1 : 

vote,  expansion  of  the  U.N,  headquarters,  not        ^o""  ^^^ra-  -- 447514900 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who     with  its  operations.  Whether  we  Uke  the        For  unoc - -__j ; 

yields  time?  operations  of  the  United  Nations  or  not^  ^^^^  4.475.149,00 

Mr.    BROOKE.    Mr,    President,    how  I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  United                          "                      _ 

much  time  do  I  have  remaining?  Nations,  too— I  think  our  job  is  to  try               Grand  total,  deb « 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen-  to  make  It  work.  It  is  located  in  the                  ^^^                            85.924.820.35 

"1;,':'B^o"S"Kr:.e...,n„.es«U,e  ^^^^^^^^     .^^!iLS^i:J^.S^^S^  ^ 

distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  cial    standpomt,    and    I    beneve,    even 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  thn-d 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll.  ,    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BIBLE  iwhen  his  name  was 
called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
.Mr  SYMINGTON' .  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  -nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  >  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  California 
t  Mr.  Cranston  > .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  -yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  California  >  Mr.  Cranston  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
DoDD ' .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  '  Mr. 
Eastl.\nd'.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  GORE',  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'  Mr.  Hartke  I .  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Holuncs".  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson >.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Macnu- 
SON I ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr. 
McCarthy  > .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
( Mr.  Moss ' ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  '  Mr.  Pastore  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  '  Mr.  Russell  > .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  '  Mr.  Symington*  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydincsi  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel  >  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan' 
are  absent  on  ofiScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Magnt:son>,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming <Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  '  Mr.  Jackson  > .  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pas- 
tore'  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  'Mr.  B.^ker'.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  '  Mr.  Bellmon  > , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett*. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
Cotton  I,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'  Mr.  Curtis  ' ,  the  Senators  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Goldwater).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Goodell*. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Grif- 
fin', the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr. 
GuRNEY ' .  the  Senator  from  California 
1  Mr.  Murphy  > .  tlie  Senator  from  r.linois 
'Mr.  SMITH',  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  •  Mr.  Thurmond  > ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower i  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cook',  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Hruska  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens'  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  DakoU  <Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
•  Mrs.  Smith*  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  ^Mr.  Pear- 
son '  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  vuung.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  '  Mr.  Gurney  ' .  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundt',  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mrs.  Emith'.  and 
the  Senator  irom  Texas  'Mr.  Tower ' 
would  each  vote  "nay.  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Goodell'  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett'.  If 
present  and  votin;^.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  -yea  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
'  Mr.  Pearson  '  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  >  Mr.  Curtis  ) .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  .Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
■  Mr.  Smith'  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Thurmond'. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea-  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39. 
nays  21.  as  follows: 

I  No  238  Leg  1 
YEAS— 39 


.Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Biirdick 

Ca'^e 

Church 

Cccper 

Eagieton 

Kon« 

Fulbrlebt 

Harris 

Hart 


Hatfleld 
Holland 

liiitihes 

Inauye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mattlas 

MrOovern 

Mclntyre 

Me  tea  If 

Mun<lale 

Muskie 

NeUcn 

NAYS— 21 


Pack  wood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Kandolph 

RlblcofT 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Sparknian 

Spcng 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Younc,  Ohio 


EUender  Montjya 

E.-.111  Pr„uty 

Hanfen  Saxbe 

Jordan.  Idaho     Stennis 
Long  Talmadge 

M'-or.an  WiliiTiis.  Del 

i^jiller  Volln^•.  N  Dak 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Bible,  for. 
Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 38 


Allen 
A::oti 

B\rd.  Va. 
Byrd  W  Va. 
Dole 

D>.-mlnick 


Bakei 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Cannon 

Cock 

Gotten 

Cranston 

Curtis 

D  -id 

Ea-'land 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

Gi^odell 


Gore 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hartke 

HoUlncs 

Hruska 

Jackxn 

.■''  r-'in.  N  C, 

Ma^nutcn 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mo=s 


Mundt 

Murnhy 

Pastcre 

Pearson 

Ru'sell 

Sm'lh.  Maine 

Smith.  Ill 

Stevens 

Symi.'-:i;ttn 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydiiigs 


Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  December  1969  authorized 
the  c;:n3trurtion.  subject  to  suitable  fin.inc- 
itig  arrangements,  of  an  additional  headquar- 
ters building  south  of  and  adjacent  to  tne 
u.eseni  headquarters  site  on  land  to  be  made 
available  without  charge  by  the  city  of  New 
York: 

Whereas  the  total  financial  burden  of  ex- 
panding its  headquarters  la  New  York  would 
severely  strain  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations: 

Whereas  a  special  contribution  by  the 
United  States  as  the  host  government  would 
constitute  a  positive  act  of  reaflflrmatioa  of 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  the  future  of 
the  United  NaUona:  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rfiCJitatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Aynerica 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
-ary  of  State  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  nut 
111  exceed  $20,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  a  grant  to  be  made  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  United  Nations  to  defray  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  its 
headquarters  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  determine.  Such  grant  shall  not  be 
considered  a  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  purpose  of  any  other  applicable  law 
limiting  contributions 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  <  Mr.  Sp.arkman  i  for 
his  management  of  this  bill  today.  When 
it  comes  to  fulfilling  one's  responsibility 
and  duty,  Senator  Sparkman  never  shies 
away.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  be 
called  upon  to  manage  a  bill  that  is  open 
to  so  much  criticism— criticism  not  nec- 
essarily directed  against  the  merits  of  the 
bill  itself  but  matters  somewhat  extrane- 
ous. It  is  the  measure  of  a  man  that  he 
can  be  relied  upon— it  is  a  mark  of  Sena- 
ator  Sparkman  that  success  always  flows 
from  his  leadership. 

The  Senate  leadership  again  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Senator  Sparkman— he  al- 
ways has  hod  our  great  respect,  devotion, 
and  appreciaticn. 


PROGRAM 


So  the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  173) , 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.   173 

Whereas  the  Coneress  authorl?«d  the 
United  States  ta  Join  with  other  govern- 
ments m  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Whereas  the  Congress  un.^nlmously.  in  H. 
Con  Res  75  l79th  Congress),  invited  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  Its  headquarters 
in  the  United  States,  which  invitation  was 
accepted  by  the  United  Nations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  haa  continued 
to  serve  as  host  to  the  United  Nations; 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  United 
NaUons  has  Increased  substantially  and  the 
organization  has  outgrown  Its  existing  fa- 
cilities; 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yie'd  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mi".  President.  I  should 
like  to  propoimd  an  inquiry  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  while  there  are 
still  many  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  as  to 
what  the  program  will  be  for  the  remain- 
der of  today,  and  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
respond  to  the  request  of  tjie  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott'.  by 
stating  that  there  wUl  be  no  further 
votes  today.  We  do  hope  to  get  to  con- 
sider some  unobjected  to,  noncontrover- 
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sial  items  on  the  calendar,  which  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  our  intention  lo  lay  before  the 
Senate  Calendar  No.  1013.  H.R.  16915, 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  and 
make  it  the  pending  business  for  next 
Monday. 

Following  that,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  joint  leadership  to  take  up  S.  26  and 
S.  27,  the  two  Utah  recreation  area  bills; 
and  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  to  take 
up  Calendar  No.  926,  S.  1830.  an  act  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
land  claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and  for 
other  purposes.  That  bill  will  probably 
take  1  day — maybe  more,  I  would  imag- 
ine. 

Around  Thursday,  approximately,  we 
will  take  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  which.  I 
understand,  will  take  a  little  time. 

That  is  the  best  I  can  give  the  Sen- 
ator at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Relative  to  the  program 
the  Senator  just  recounted,  the  Senator 
knows  that  we  have  a  matter  regarding 
land  for  a  school  that  we  may  reach 
agreement  on,  and  if  we  do,  I  think  it  will 
take  up  just  a  very  few  minutes  on 
agreed  time  next  week.  Tliat  would  not 
preclude  such  a  step  as  that,  would  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course  not.  I 
was  just  giving  the  sure  things  I  knew 
about  and  on  which  I  would  hope  agree- 
ment could  be  reached:  so  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  take  that  up.  too.  I  assure  the 
Senator. 

THE  MINOT  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT  OF 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN, 
N.  DAK. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1009.  S.  2808. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong>.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  2808,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Minot  extension  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  in  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  4,  line  6.  after  the  word 
"of",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "$12,150,000"  and  insert  "$12,- 
900.000";  and.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11,  insert  "There  are  also  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  extension.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Representative!  of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Mlnot 
extension  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  In 
North  Dakota  under  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902:  32  Stat.  388, 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto)  for  the  principal  purposes 
(.f  conveying,  regulating,  and  furnishing 
water  made  available  through  facilities  of 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit  for  use  by  the  city 
of  Minot  and  other  commu;;ltles  for  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  purposes:  conserving  and 
developing  fish  and  wildlife  resources:  and 
enhancing  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct appropriate  portions  of  the  Mlnot  ex- 
tension to  assist  m  the  interim  delivery  of 
water  from  ground  water  sources  prior  to  the 
availability  of  water  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Costs  of  the  project,  or  any  unit 
or  stage  thereof,  allocated  to  municipal  water 
supply,  shall  be  repayable,  with  Interest,  by 
the  municipal  water  users  over  a  period  of 
not  more  than  fifty  years  from  the  date  that 
water  Is  first  delivered  for  that  purpose,  pur- 
suant to  contracts  with  municipal  corpora- 
tions or  other  organizations,  as  defined  In 
subsection  2(g)  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187).  Such  contracts 
shall  be  precedent  to  the  commencement  of 
construction  of  the  project.  Contracts  may 
be  entered  into  with  water  users'  organiza- 
tions pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
seclon  9ici  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187). 

(b)  Expenditures  for  the  Mlnot  extension 
mav  be  made  without  regard  to  the  soil  sur- 
vey' and  land  classification  requirements  of 
the  Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act  of 
1954  (67  Stat.  266). 

(c)  The  interest  rate  used  for  computing 
interest  during  construction  and  Interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable  costs 
of  the  Mlnot  extension  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction on  the  extension  is  commenced,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations  which 
are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption 
for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  Issue. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
to  a  qualified  contracting  entity  or  entitles 
the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  works,  and,  if  such  transfer  is  made, 
to  credit  annually  against  the  contractor's 
repayment  obligation  that  portion  of  the 
year's  Joint  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
'which.  If  the  United  States  had  continued  to 
operate  the  project,  would  have  been  allo- 
cated to  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation  pur- 
poses. Prior  to  assuming  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  works  the  con- 
tracting enUty  or  entitles  shall  be  obligated 
to  operate  them  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  Mlnot  extension  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  213). 

Sec  5  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  the  Minot  ex- 
tension the  sum  of  $12,900,000  (January  1969 
prices),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs  as  Indi- 
cated by  engineering  cost  Indexes  applicable 
to  the  type  of  construction  involved.  There 
are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  extension. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
supported  the  development  of  the  Gar- 
rison diversion  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  for  many  years. 
When  we  achieved  the  reauthorization  of 
the  unit  in  1965,  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  autnonzed  plan  was  for  the  diver- 
sion of  Missouri  River  Basin  water 
through  the  unit's  facilities,  for  munici- 
pal and  industrial  use  in  the  project  area. 
The  city  of  Minot  was  interested  at 
that  time  in  the  possibility  of  securing  a 
dependable  water  supply  from  the  imit. 
and  the  city  actively  supported  the  au- 
thorization. Studies  of  the  various  alter- 
natives were  not  yet  complete,  however, 
and  the  facilities  for  the  deliverj-  of  water 
to  the  city  could  not  be  included  in  the 
authorization. 

The  city  of  Minot  now  has  had  the 
benefit  of  a  number  of  studies,  and  it 
i.s  clear  that  the  only  dependable  source 
of  a  long-term  water  supply  is  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Tlie  bill  we  consider  today 
is  based  on  comprehensive  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  studies  of  the  Minot  ex- 
tension of  the  Garrison  unit.  The  proj- 
ect will  provide  the  pumping  and  convey- 
ance works  necessary  to  deliver  the  water 
to  the  city.  The  Bureau  has  found  the 
plan  to  have  engineering,  economic,  and 
financial  feasibility.  Tlie  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  gave  its  ap- 
proval after  a  very  complete  June  30, 
1970.  hearing.  Full  committee  action 
came  just  a  week  later. 

The  city  cf  Minot  is  located  in  a  rural 
area  of  one  of  the  most  agriculturally 
oriented  States  in  the  Nation.  This  large 
agricultural  area  depends  on  Minot  as  its 
business,  transportation,  trade  and  com- 
mercial center.  In  other  words,  the  wel- 
fare of  Minot  is  vital  to  the  well-being 
and  economic  stab.iity  of  many  smaller 
communities  and  rural  residents  of 
north-central  North  Dakota. 

Minot  is  also  the  trade  center  and  eco- 
nomic foundation  for  the  Minot  Air 
Force  Base,  a  vital  part  of  the  defense  fa- 
cilities of  our  Nation  with  19,000  service- 
men and  dependents,  the  air  base  is  the 
home  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command's 
810th  Strategic  Aerospace  Division  with 
operational  responsibility  for  intercon- 
tinental bombers  and  a  Minuteman  mis- 
sile complex.  As  the  largest  water  cus- 
tomer of  Minot.  the  Air  Force  base  must 
rely  on  the  city  for  water  and  for  the 
operation  of  water  supply  facilities. 

The  city  presently  obtains  its  water 
from  the  Souris  River  and  from  wells. 
The  Souris  River  is  overappropriated. 
Tlie  present  supply  is  not  dependable  and 
no  opportunity  exists  for  further  devel- 
opment. Ground  water  supplies  also  are 
limited  and  require  expensive  chemical 
treatment.  The  aquifer  is  being  over- 
drawn and  has  declined  more  than  20 
feet  in  4  years  at  some  points.  "Hie  city 
has  had  to  resort  to  water  rationing  to 
avoid  emergency  situations  in  chronic 
periods  of  shortage. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  250,000  acres  to 
be  irrigated  in  the  authorized  initial 
stage  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  are 
located  within  the  trade  area  of  Minot. 
If  these  lands  are  to  realize  their  full  po- 
tential for  economic  improvement,  Minot 
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must  be  able  to  expand  with  the  new  ir- 
rigation development  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  crop  and  li^-estock  marketing 
facilities  and  processing  services.  Mmot, 
however,  is  not  growing  as  rapidly  as 
other  major  cities  m  North  Dakota.  One 
of  the  prmcipal  causes  is  the  lack  of  an 
assured,  ample,  and  long-range  supply 
of  good  quality  water  for  municipal  and 
industrial  purposes.  Minot  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  also  undergo  severe  em- 
ployment fluctuations.  It  has  the  highest 
rate  of  unemployment  and  frequently 
has  the  highest  unemployment  claims 
payments  in  the  State.  An  assured  water 
supply  for  municipal  and  industrial  uses 
would  be  vital  in  encouraging  industry 
which  in  turn  would  stabilize  the  em- 
ployment market. 

The  two-phase  plan  that  has  been  for- 
mulated to  meet  Minot's  water  needs  is 
particularly  well  suited  to  the  situation. 
The  immediate  need  is  critical.  For- 
tunately, a  ground  water  aquifer  has 
been  located  near  the  city  which  can  be 
tapped  under  the  first  part  of  a  two- 
phase  plan  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $2 
million.  The  first  phase  development  will 
solve  the  immediate  problem  imtil  a 
long-term  water  supply  can  be  provided 
through  facilities  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit. 

A  portion  of  the  conveyance  system  of 
the  first  phase  will  remain  in  service  as 
part  of  the  second  phase  development, 
and  the  well  field  will  serve  as  a  perma- 
nent standby  water  source  for  emer- 
gency use. 

The  cost  of  the  total  plan  is  $17.4  mil- 
lion— including  $4.5  million  assigned 
costs  from  Garrison  diversion  unit.  Part 
of  the  cost  is  assigned  to  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  values,  but  88  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  extension  will  be  re- 
paid with  interest  by  the  Minot  water 
users.  The  benefits  of  the  plan  exceed 
the  costs  by  a  ratio  of  1.9  to  1. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  the  urgent  need 
for  this  legislation  and  to  commend  the 
well-thought-out  plan  which  has  been 
formulated  with  the  help  of  State  and 
city  ofiBcials.  I  strongly  urge  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Minot  extension  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponci.  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1005 ».  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PCRPOSE   OF   THE    MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  S  2808.  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Burdlck  and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 


i.s  to  authorize  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  :he  Minot  extension  of  the 
G.irnsou  diversion  unit.  Missouri  River  Ba- 
sin project  The  Minot  extension  would  facili- 
t.ite  the  city  of  Muiot  In  north-central  North 
Dakota  in  obtaining  an  interim  supply  of 
municipal  and  industrial  water  to  supple- 
ment its  existing  sources  and  ultimately 
would  deliver  a  full  water  supply  to  the  city 
fram  the  works  of  the  authorized  Garrison 
diversion  unit.  The  extension  would  also  pro- 
vide public  recre.ition  and  fish  and  vs-ildJife 
conservation  beneftts. 

rlACKCROVND 

The  G.irri.son  diversion  unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project  was  authorized  in 
1965  (79  Stat  433).  Construction  of  the 
luiit  is  presently  underwMV  The  authorized 
plan  of  development  for  the  unit  provides 
cnp.icity  in  the  facilities  to  divert  22.953 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  for  municipal  and  industrial  use 
by  the  city  of  Minot 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  report  on 
the  Minot  extension  was  tr.tnsmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  June  5.  1970. 

The  Subcommittee  on  W.iter  and  Power 
Resources  held  a  hearing  on  June  30.  1970. 
The  Dep.irtment  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  enacted  with 
amendments  The  recommended  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  the  commltteee. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  expressed  no  ob- 
jection to  enactment  if  amended. 

FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

The  total  construction  cost  of  the  Minot 
extension  is  estim.ited  to  be  $12,910,000 
(January  1969  process),  of  which  $2,080,000 
would  be  required  to  construct  the  first 
phase.  The  Federal  investment,  which  also 
includes  assigned  costs  of  $4,503,000  from 
the  Garrison  unit,  is  allocated  to  the  project 
purposes  as  follows: 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


Purpose 


Isl  phase 


Total 


Percent 


M  and  I  water $2  080     $14,779  85 

Recreation  Ash  and  wildlife 2.634  15 

Total  2.080       17.413  100 


The  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
co6t  is  estimated  to  be  $159,600, 

The  total  cost  allocated  to  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  will  be  repaid  by 
the  city  of  Minot  with  Interest  within  50 
vears  of  the  completion  of  each  phase  of  con- 
struction Costs  allocated  to  public  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  will  be 
shared  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  213).  In  total,  over  88  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  project  ($15,367,500)  wUl  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government  with  In- 
terest. The  remainder  ($2,045,500)  are  the 
portions  of  public  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  costs  which  are  non- 
reimbursable under  exl.stlng  law 

The  ratio  of  total  benefits  to  total  costs  over 
a  100-year  period  of  analysis  using  a  discount 
rate  of  i''t  percent  Is  1  93  to  1, 

NTXD    FOR    THE    PROJECT 

The  city  of  Minot  is  located  In  a  rural 
area  of  one  of  the  most  agriculturally  orient- 
ed States  in  the  Nation  This  large  agricul- 
tural area  depends  on  Minot  as  Its  business, 
transportation,  trade,  and  commercial  center. 
In  other  words,  the  welfare  of  Minot  Is  vital 
to  the  well-being  and  economic  stability  of 
many  smaller  communities  and  rural  resi- 
dents of  north-central  North  Dakota. 

Minot  Is  also  the  trade  center  and  economic 
foundation  for  the  Minot  Air  Force  Baae,  a 
vital  part  of  the  defense  facilities  of  our  Na- 
tion with  19,000  servicemen  and  dependents, 
the  air  base  is  the  home  of  the  Strategic  Air 


Command's  810th  Strategic  Aerospace  Divi- 
sion with  operational  responsibility  for  Inter- 
continental bombers  and  a  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sile complex.  As  the  largest  water  customer 
of  Minot.  the  Air  Force  base  must  rely  on 
the  city  for  water  and  for  the  operation  of 
water  supply  facilities. 

The  city  presently  obtains  Its  water  from 
the  Sourls  River  and  from  wells.  The  Sourls 
River  Is  overapproprlated.  The  present  supply 
Is  not  dependable  and  no  opportunity  exists 
for  further  development.  Ground  water  sup- 
plies also  are  limited  and  require  expensive 
chemical  treatment.  The  aquifer  Is  being 
overdrawn  and  has  declined  more  than  20 
feet  in  4  years  at  some  points.  The  city  has 
had  to  resort  to  water  rationing  to  avoid 
emergency  situations  In  chronic  periods  of 
shortage. 

Water  supply  and  demand  studies  indicate 
that  the  Minot  aquifer  and  Sourls  River 
streamflow — the  city's  existing  sources  of 
supply  together  with  the  Sundre  aquifer — 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  meet  Mlnofs  con- 
tinuing water  requirements.  City  growth  and 
Increased  constimptlon  are  expected  to  result 
in  i>ealt  and  yearly  demands  In  excess  of  the 
supply  available  from  these  sources  by  the 
late  1970's.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  6  years 
after  completion  of  the  first  phase  ground 
water  conveyance  system,  water  would  be 
needed  from  the  second  phase  system. 

Hydrologlc  studies  indicate  that  the  facili- 
ties propoeed  for  the  Minot  extension  In  con- 
junction with  those  authorized  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Garrison  unit  could  supply  the 
projected  miuilclpal  and  Industrial  needs  of 
the  city  of  Minot  through  the  year  2020 
without  shortages. 

COMMrrXEE  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  adopted  two  amendments 
which  were  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Amendment  1  Increases  the 
authorized  appropriation  for  construction  of 
the  project  from  $12,150,000  to  $12,900,000. 
The  Increase  Is  necessary  to  accommodate 
changes  In  the  plan  which  were  made  since 
S.  2808  was  introduced. 

Amendment  2  adds  a  specific  reference  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  Minot  ex- 
tension. 

STATEMENT   ON   ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT 

The  following  statement  on  environmental 
impact  is  submitted  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  relationship  of  the  proposed  Minot 
extension  to  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment was  examined  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-190) 
The  Investigation  and  formulation  of  the 
plan  for  this  proposed  water  resource  devel- 
opment was  completed  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  However,  before  recom- 
mending authorization  of  the  proposal  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  copies  of  the 
Secretary's  proposed  re^rt  on  the  extension 
were  transmitted  on  September  22.  1969.  to 
the  State  of  North  Etekota  and  other  States 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  to  the  Interested  Federal 
agencies  for  review  as  required  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  887),  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48  Stat.  401 
as  amended),  and  procedures  approved  by 
the  President  on  May  15.  1962  (S,  Doc  97, 
87th  Cong.).  No  adverse  comments  relating 
to  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  development 
on  the  environment  were  received. 

These  ccxjrdlnatlon  procedures  are  similar 
to  those  set  forth  In  Public  Law  91-190  for 
Improvement  and  c(xirdlnatlon  of  Federal 
plans.  In  addition,  the  procedures  for  for- 
mulating and  evaluating  Federal  water  re- 
source projects  result  in  multiple  objective 
considerations  which  relate  to  the  environ- 
ment   A  statement  on  Impact  of  the  Minot 
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extension  on  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment reflecting  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  those  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies which  participated  directly  in  formulat- 
ing the  recommended  plan  of  development 
or  indirectly  through  the  review  process  Is 
presented  in  the  Secretary's  feasibility  report. 
Our  findings  In  that  respect  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

(1)  Impact  on  environment. — The  pro- 
posed development  would  significantly  en- 
hance the  well-being  of  people.  The  prin- 
cipal environmental  impact  would  result 
from  furnishing  a  supplemental  supply  from 
ground  water  to  meet  the  Immediate  needs 
and  a  dependable  supply  of  good  quality  Im- 
ported Missouri  River  water  for  the  long- 
range  municipal  and  industrial  requirements 
of  the  city  of  Minot,  Including  the  Minot 
Air  Force  Ba.^e  The  second  phase  develop- 
ment would  provide  new  opportunities  for 
water-oriented  outdoor  recreation  and  cre- 
ate a  reservoir  fishery  on  Livingston  Creek 
which  is  an  ephemeral  stream.  Both  the 
water  supplv  and  establishment  of  new  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  resources  would 
contribute  to  the  economic  viability  of  the 
area. 

(2)  Adverse  envxronmental  effects.— The 
principal  facilities  to  be  constructed  Include 
Livingston  Dam  and  Reservoir,  three  small 
pumping  plants  and  a  total  of  178  miles 
of  concrete  pipelines  for  water  conveyance. 
The  reservoir  would  Inundate  some  1.200 
acres  of  predominantly  rangeland.  No  per- 
sons would  be  dislocated.  The  minor  adverse 
effects,  If  any.  of  creating  the  reservoir  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  creation  of  a  signifi- 
cant water-oriented  outdoor  recreation  and 
fishery  resource.  The  pipelines  would  be 
placed  underground.  Except  for  temporary 
dislocations  during  construction,  there  would 
be  no  known  adverse  Impact  on  the  human 
environment  from  the  construction  or  oper- 
ation of  these  facilities. 

i3)  Alternatives  to  proposed  action. — One 
possible  alternative,  no  development  at  all. 
would  have  extensive  adverse  Impact  on  the 
Minot  community  In  terms  of  deficient  water 
supply.  Any  other  alternative  would  Involve 
,:onstructlon  of  similar  but  larger  facilities. 
l\iT  instance,  a  pipeline  might  be  built  di- 
rectly to  the  Missouri  River.  Therefore,  any 
possible  adverse  effects  would  be  magnified 
by  such  other  alternatives. 

(4)  Relationship  of  short-term  uses  versus 
long-term  needs.— The  objective  of  the  pro- 
posed development  Is  to  provide  both  a  satis- 
factory short-  and  long-term  water  supply 
to  the  city  of  Minot.  thus  a  common  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  short-term  uses  of 
the  environment  and  the  need  to  maintain 
and  enhance  its  long-term  productivity  to 
satisfy  human  needs. 

(5)  Irreversible  commitment  of  re- 
sources.— Commitment  of  the  water  resources 
for  domestic  purposes  constitutes  Its  highest 
use  and  Is  Irreversible  except  to  the  extent 
that  It  may  no  longer  be  needed,  may  be 
provided  by  more  economic  or  desirable  al- 
ternatives, or  may  be  required  to  meet  criti- 
cal human  needs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  S.  2808 
passed  the  Senate  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  II  OF  THE 
MARINE  RESOURCES  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF   1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Commerce  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  11766,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  considera- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Dole  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  ordered, 
and  the  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows:  A  bill 
iH.R.  11766)  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  in  H.R.  11766  be  stricken, 
and  that  the  language  of  S.  2293  as  re- 
ported be  substituted  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqeust  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  readint  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R,  11766)  was  read  the 
tliird  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S,  2293  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole  I.  Without  objection,  S.  2293  is  in- 
definitely postponed. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

Authority  for  the  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine resources  and  Engineering  Development 
expired  on  June  30,  1970.  The  purpose  of  S. 
3617  Is  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Council 
for  :  year,  to  June  30.  1971 

BACKGROUND    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  was 
created  in  1966  in  respKJnse  to  a  need  for 
greater  coordination  of  Federal  civil  ma- 
rine programs  At  the  same  time,  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  created  a  Commission  of  Marine 
Science.  Engineering,  and  Resources  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
"an  overall  plan  for  an  adequate  national 
oceanographlc  program."  The  Commission 
completed  its  2-year  study  and  submitted 
Its  refxjrt,  "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,"  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  1969. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment was  to  have  been  terminated  by 
law  120  days  after  submission  of  the  Marine 
Science  Commission's  report.  However,  the 
Councils  life  was  extended  to  June  30.  1969, 
by  Public  Law  90-242.  and  to  June  30.  1970, 
by  Public  Law  91-15. 

The  President  is  expected  to  submit  a  re- 
organization plan  affecting  Federal  civil  ma- 
rine activities  In  the  near  future.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  a  proposed  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  administration 
(NOAA) .  housed  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, would  come  Into  being  sometime  in 
September  1970.  The  new  NOAA  would  not 
house  all  of  the  Federal  civil  marine  actlv- 
Itles,  and  a  need  would  exist  for  continued 
coordination  of  Federal  civil  oceanic  pro- 
grams. 

Continuation  of  the  Council  has  been 
recommended  and  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration 


THE      MARINE      RESOURCES      AND 
ENGINEERING   DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1012.  S.  3617. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  3617) 
to  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering  Development  Act   of   1966  to 
continue  the  National  Coimcil  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsection 
(f)  of  section  3  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  (33 
T7S.C.  1102(f))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "June  30.  1971". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1008).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


FLYING  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  OVER 
THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  U.S.S. 
"UTAH" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1014.  S.  583. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  tS.  583* 
to  provide  for  the  flying  of  the  American 
flag  over  the  remains  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah 
in  honor  of  the  heroic  men  who  were 
entombed  in  her  hull  on  December  7. 
1941. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  that  amendment  on 
page  2.  after  line  3,  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $88,000  for  construction 
of  the  memorial  flagpole,  and  88,500  to  cover 
the  cost  of  personnel,  boating,  and  mainte- 
nance. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost 
of  erection,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
said  flagpole. 
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So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  (li  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  flagpole  on  the  remains 
of  the  battleship  United  States  ship  Utah. 
(2)  the  flvlng  of  the  American  flag  over  the 
remains  of  such  battleship,  and  (3)  the  rais- 
ing and  lowering  of  such  flag  each  day,  such 
action  having  been  authorized  in  honor  of 
the  heroic  men  who  were  entombed  In  her 
hull  on  December  7,  1941. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost 
of  erection,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
said  flagpole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
by  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1010 »,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  583  Is.  as  stated  in  the 
title,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  take  such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  ( 1 )  the  erection  of  a  flagpole  on 
the  remains  of  the  battleship.  U.S.S.  Utah: 
i2)  the  flying  of  the  American  flag  over  the 
remains  of  such  battleship;  and  (3)  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  such  flag  each  day — 
such  action  being  authorized  In  honor  of 
the  heroic  men  who  were  entombed  In  her 
hull  on  December  7.  1941. 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BIIX 

This  measure,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  pro- 
vide :or  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
a  memorial  to  honor  the  54  officers  and  men 
who  lost  their  lives  during  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  and  He  entombed  In 
the  USS.  Utah.  This  measure  will  also  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  authority 
to  maintain  the  memorial  and  to  raise  and 
lower  the  American  flag  daily.  Although 
memorials  have  been  erected  at  Pearl  Harbor 
honoring  and  commemorating  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  gave  their  lives  during  the  Japanese 
attack,  the  U.S.S.  Utah,  which  Is  partially 
submerged  a  short  distance  ott  the  shore  of 
Ford  Island.  Is  In  no  way  identified  or 
memorialized. 

The  bill,  If  enacted,  would  provide  the 
requisite  authority  to  specifically  recognize 
and  commemorate  those  officers  and  men 
who  gave  their  lives  aboard  the  USS.  Utah 
and  whose  remains  were  never  recovered.  The 
memorial  would  serve  also  to  honor  our  flag 
and  express  the  Nation's  gratitude  to  the 
honored  dead  who  remain  entombed  In  the 
ship's  hull. 

AMENDMENT 

Section  2  of  the  bill  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  ollo-jvs  ■ 

•There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost  of 
erection,  Eoaintenance  and  operation  of  said 
na^ole. 


FISCAL    DATA 

As  Introduced,  the  bill  would  require  the 
appropriation  of  approximately  S96.000  for 
construction  of  the  project  and  annual  oper- 
ating costs  approximating  $8,500.  The  com- 
mittees amendment  would  provide  both 
general  and  continuing  funding  authoriza- 
tion. 


EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK,  FLA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1015,8.2565. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
DoLE>.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
2565  >,  to  amend  the  act  affixing  the 
boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park, 
Fla..  and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
land  therein,  in  order  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  such  acquisitions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1.  line  9.  after  the  word 
••thereof,  strike  out  "  •$12,000,000'. "  and 
insert  •S22.C00.00U'";  and  after  line  10. 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  2  The  second  sentence  of  section  2 
of  the  s.ud  Act  of  July  2.  1958.  is  amended 
by  inserting  a  period  after  the  word  •'other- 
wise' and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence 

£o  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fU  the 
boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park,  Flor- 
ida, to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  land  therein,  and  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  certain  land  not  included 
wuhln  said  boundary,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" approved  Julv  7.  1958  (72  Stat.  280). 
is  amended  bv  striking  out  •$2,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$22,000,000  ". 

Sec  2  The  second  sentence  of  section  2 
of  the  said  Act  of  July  2.  1958.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  a  period  after  the  word  "other- 
wise "  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
sider It  a  special  privilege  to  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  who  has  performed  so  long, 
so  ably,  and  with  such  great  integrity  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  consumma- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Before  discussing  the  bill — and  I  still 
hope  he  may  come  in — I  want  to  pay  the 
greatest  credit  I  could  possibly  pay  to 
anyone  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible >  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  hurried  up  the 
hearings  and  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton tMr.  Jackson  '  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  cooperated  in  helping 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

This  bill  does  not  conclude  the  actual 
acquisition  of  all  privately  owned  land 
within  the  Everglades  National  Park,  be- 


cause various  appropriations  will  be  re- 
quired before  that  can  be  done.  However, 
it  does  finally  authorize  that  acquisition. 
And  in  that  respect  it  brings  to  the  end 
a  task  which  I  began  to  undertake  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Florida 
a  good  number  of  years  ago,  later  as 
Governor,  and  which  I  followed  through 
here  for  24  years  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
all  those  who  have  participated  in  mak- 
ing possible  this  early  passage  in  the 
Senate  of  a  bill  which  will  provide  for 
the  procurement  of  all  remaining  in- 
holdings,  all  remaining  private  holdings, 
within  the  area  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  as  heretofore  fixed  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  to  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  for  agreeing  to  the  early 
consideration  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report — 
No.  91-1011 — explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Report  No.  91-1011 
S.  2565  provides  for  acquisition  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  remaining  In- 
holdlngs  within  the  Everglades  National 
Park  boundaries  consisting  of  some  58,400 
acres  of  privately  owned  lands.  It  would  ac- 
complUh  this  purpose  by  removing  certain 
resulctlons  against  such  acquisition,  and 
increases  the  authorization  for  land  pur- 
chases to  $22  million. 

BACKGROUND 

Everglades  National  Park  was  established 
bv  the  act  of  May  30,  1934  (48  Stat.  8161. 
to  consist  of  lands  donated  for  the  purpose. 
About  1.300,000  acres  were  donated— largely 
bv  the  State  of  Florida— or  acquired  with 
donated  funds.  In  1958  the  Ck)ngress  enacted 
Public  Law  85-482  to  establish  a  firm  bound- 
ary for  the  park  containing  1.400.533  acres. 
There  remain  58,398  acres  of  private  Inhold- 
Ings  to  be  acquired.  The  greater  part  of  these 
lands  are  largely  unimproved  and  are  either 
used  for  marginal  farming  or  are  lying  fal- 
low. 

However,  they  could  be  developed  for 
homesltes  and  intensive  farming.  Either  use 
would  be  a  danger  to  the  fragile  ecology  of 
this  park.  Accordingly,  funds  and  authority 
are  necessary  to  acquire  now  these  remaining 
private  lands  before  development  occurs. 
There  Is  a  total  ol  21  residential  improve- 
ments 10  of  which  are  seasonal  cottages,  on 
these  tracts.  Taxes  on  all  the  privately  held 
lands— Improved  and  unimproved— to  be  ac- 
quired totaled  $75,793  In  1968. 

In  Monroe  County,  private  lands  are  in 
relatively  large  blocks  which  have  been  sub- 
divided into  an  estimated  3,000  ownerships  in 
an  area  of  Interconnected  waterways.  They 
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include  Important  shoreline,  mangrove,  estu- 
ary, and  headwater  areas.  More  than  half  of 
the  boaters  and  flshennen  using  waters  visit 
this  area,  which  Is.  in  fact,  wilderness  in 
character.  The  mangrove  wilderness  is  a 
rapidly  diminishing  resource.  Increasing  de- 
mand for  water-oriented  recreation  oppor- 
tunities and  for  waterfront  living  space  has 
all  but  eliminated  this  environment  through 
dredge  and  fill  operations  elsewhere  for  com- 
mercial and  residential  development.  Large 
blocks  of  land  within  this  area  of  the  park 
are  being  subdivided  and  the  market  Is 
active. 

The  committee  finds  that  this  natural  area 
must  be  acquired  if  its  character  is  to  be 
preserved. 

In  Dade  County,  In  the  eastern  area  of  the 
park,  the  private  lands  consist  of  blocks  of 
land  suitable  for  agricultural  use.  This  area. 
In  52  separate  ownerships,  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  parts  of  the  park  In  terms  of  Its 
effect  on  the  ecology  and  consequences  felt 
by  the  bird  and  animal  life  in  the  park 
Fresh  water  drains  from  the  north  through 
the  glades  and  sloughs  here  and  empties  Into 
central  Florida  Bay.  The  application  of  blo- 
cides  .ind  fertilizers  on  the  farmed  portion  of 
these  lands  Is  already  radically  altering  the 
animal  and  plant  life  In  Taylor  Slough,  where 
heaviest  park  visitation  occurs,  and  In  Florida 
Bay.  This  fact  is  best  Illustrated  by  recent 
studies  showing  that  bald  eagle  eggs  exhibit 
a  positive  correlation  between  high  pesticide 
concentrations  and  nesting  failures  with 
their  proximity  to  the  Taylor  Slough  drain- 
age. These  lands  must  be  acquired  to  assure 
protection  of  the  park  ecosystem. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  adopted  the  following  rec- 
ommended amendments; 

On  line  9.  change  the  figure  •"$12.000,000"" 
to  $22,000,000. 

The  1958  act  authorized  $2  million  for  ac- 
quisition of  inholdings.  As  a  result  of  sky- 
rocketing escalation,  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  remaining  acreage  essential  to  the 
park  Is  $20  million.  Therefore,  the  commit- 
tee amendment  Increases  the  authorization 
by  that  amount  to  $22  million. 

Add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  said  Act  of  July  2,  1958,  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  period  after  the  word  "otherwise" 
and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

This  change  will  remove  restrictions  writ- 
ten into  the  1958  act  against  acquisition  of 
certain  key  areas  except  by  consent. 

NEED 

The  value  of  these  unique,  exotic  lands  to 
the  American  people  is  hard  to  describe,  be- 
cause the  tropical  wilderness  of  the  north- 
west Everglades  cannot  be  compared  to  any- 
thing else  In  our  country,  or  In  the  world. 
The  mangrove  jungles  are  so  rich  and  pro- 
ductive that  they  support  a  multimillion- 
dollar  sport  and  commercial  fishery.  FYesh 
water  flowing  through  the  Big  Cypress  and 
blending  vi-lth  the  nutrlent-rlch  brackish 
waters  of  the  mangrove  shoreline  forms  a 
kind  of  biological  soup,  that  supports  larval 
forms  of  fish  and  shrimp  that  are  harvested 
miles  away. 

Visitation  to  Everglades  National  Park  In 
1969  was  1,187,000.  The  park  contains  unique 
plant  and  animal  communities  found  no- 
where else.  It  is  the  habitat  of  the  alligator, 
wood  ibis,  bald  eagle,  and  crocodile— all  en- 
dangered species.  To  assure  continued  pres- 
ervation of  the  plants  and  animals  within  the 
park  all  the  remaining  private  lands  must  be 
acquired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
Senator  deserves  more  credit  than  does 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  accomplishments  not  only 
in  this  matter  but  also  in  a  number  of 
matters  down  through  the  years  affect- 
ing the  State  and  the  Nation, 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRLA- 
TIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1013.  H.R.  16915.  I  dc  this  so  that  it 
will  be  the  pending  business  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  16915) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971    and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl.  

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  New  Reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 

of  these  nominations.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Louis  M.  Rousselot,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundrj* 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 

SENATOR  YQUNG  OF  OHIO  ON 

MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Joiu-nal 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Young  i  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  PROXMIRE   ON   MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
Monday,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
"Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minut«s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 

MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire t  on  Monday,  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  a  time  limi- 
tetion  of  3  minutes  attached  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry- 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE  AND  IN  THE  ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Air  Force  and  in  the 
Army  which  were  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SECTION  203  OF 
THE  MILITARY  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970,  PUBLIC 
LAW  91-121 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
made  a  statement  concerning  the  effect 
of  section  203  of  the  military  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970,  Public  Law  91- 
121.  He  stated  that  this  conpressionally 
initiated  law  has  caused  the  defense 
agencies  to  cut  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  most  valuable  research  projects 
to  the  country  and  continue  to  fund  some 
other  less  productive,  less  valuable  re- 
search projects. 

This  is  a  shocking  statement.  If  there 
are  research  projects  that  are  of  such 
high  quality,  but  even  Defense  agrees 
that  they  have  no  relation  to  defense 
matters,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion will  assuredly  sponsor  that  type  of 
research  if  given  the  chance.  Section  203 
left  the  DOD  the  discretion  to  determine 
the  criteria  for  screening  the  nonrele- 
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vant  research  as  well  as  to  eliminate  the 
nonproductive  research.  If  nonproduc- 
tive research  remains,  then  it  should  be 
eliminated.  If  such  does  not  occur,  then  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  quality  of 
administration  of  research  in  the  De- 
fense Department. 

From  the  start,  section  203  has  had  two 
related  purposes:  First,  to  reduce  the 
undue  dependency  of  American  science 
upon  military  appropriations,  and.  sec- 
ond, to  sustain  Federal  support  of  well- 
quahfied  research  projects  affected  by 
section  203  that  should  be  continued  in 
the  national  interest.  To  carry  through 
on  the  thrust  of  section  203  requires  in- 
teragency coordination — primarily  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Dr.  DuBridges 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
transfer  of  resources  has  begun.  The  NSF 
is  receiving  funding  this  year  of  almost 
$85  million  more  than  last  year.  But  if 
Dr.  DuBridge  would  concentrate  more  on 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  the  trans- 
fer to  NSF  of  the  high  quality  research 
previously  sponsored  by  Defense — but 
which  DOD  on  its  own  volition  has  ad- 
mitted has  no  relation  to  the  DOD — than 
on  rigid  opposition  to  the  congressional 
pohcy  of  moving  these  resources  to  NSF 
from  DOD,  then  most  of  the  difficulties 
he  mentions  would  be  eliminated.  I  hope 
he  realizes  that  Congress  makes  the  laws, 
not  to  be  subverted,  but  to  be  enforced. 

To  gage  the  effects  of  section  203,  I 
asked  the  Comptroller  General  to  review 
how  the  E>efense  Department  responded. 
His  investigators  reported  that  the  mili- 
tary services  had  reviewed  about  6,600 
research  projects.  Of  these,  in  turn,  220 
involved  fiscal  year  1970  funds  toUling 
S8.8  million.  This  is  about  4  percent  of  the 
$223  million  that  DOD  obligated  during 
fiscal  year  1970  for  support  of  research 
at  colleges  and  universities,  and  Is  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  $1,295  bUlion  for 
university  research  and  development  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Of  course,  the  total  DOD  investment  in 
these  220  projects  was  substantially 
greater  than  this  $8.8  million  because  of 
funding  from  prior  years  appropriations. 
It  was  our  intention  that  such  projects 
would  continue  to  their  normal  expira- 
tion, which  would  provide  time  for  co- 
ordinated review  by  DOD  with  other 
tigencies  to  see  which  projects  might  be 
funded  by  civil  agencies.  Despite  the  fact 
that  section  203  did  not  apply  to  prior 
years  authorizations,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  chose  to  use  section  203  as 
an  excuse  to  terminate  research  funded 
from  earlier  fiscal  years.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  DOD  chose  to  apply  on 
its  own  the  standard  of  section  203  to 
eliminate  research  it  considered  of  low 
priority,  but  not  covered  by  the  terms  of 
section  203. 

Ever  since  the  Senate  approved  the 
amendment  that  added  section  203  to  the 
mihtary  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1970, 1  have  repeatedly  urged  prompt  and 
effective  action  by  the  executive  branch 
to  assure  an  orderly,  intelligent  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  we  have  seen  little  initia- 
tive or  leadership  from  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Instead  of  seizing 


upon  a  real  opportunity  to  help  reduce 
the  inordinate  dependence  of  our  scien- 
tists on  the  Defense  Department,  we  have 
heard  only  silence. 

This  seems  strange  when  we  consider 
that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  is  the  same  man  who 
over  20  years  ago  was  strongly  support- 
ing the  fundamental  puriwse  in  section 
203.  Writing  then  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists  of  February  1950,  he 
argued  for  support  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  citing  the  dangers  of 
allowing  basic  scientific  research  and 
training  of  scientists  to  depend  too 
heavily  for  its  support  on  military  agen- 
cies. In  elaborating  his  position,  he  said, 
and  I  quote: 

1  Science  can  never  be  broadly  or  ade- 
quately supported  so  long  as  Us  support  Is 
a  purely  incidental  function  of  an  agency 
whose  primary  mission  Is  the  development 
of  military  strength  As  long  as  science  is  a 
step-child  of  the  military,  it  will  suffer  in- 
dignity; it  will  suffer  through  lack  of  assur- 
ance of  long-term  support;  it  will  be  under 
pressure  to  yield  practical  results:  and,  even 
at  best,  only  those  fields  of  science  which 
seemed  to  yield  some  hope  of  eventual  prac- 
tical results  can  benefit. 

2.  Science  can  never  reach  its  full  flower- 
ing as  long  as  it  suiters  under,  or  Is  threat- 
ened by,  the  secrecy  restrictions  which  are 
necessarv  and  appropriate  in  the  military 
field. 

And  further: 

But.  every  scientist  knows  that  if  a  virile 
basic  science  is  needed  in  this  country  (and 
no  one  can  argue  today  that  It  is  not),  it 
must  be  a  free  science  To  be  free  it  must 
receive  its  major  support  from  agencies 
whose  primary  function  Is  to  support  basic 
science  and  from  agencies  which  have  no 
connection  with  secret  developments. 

I  believe  those  words  are  stronger  than 
I  ever  used  in  my  desire  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  matter  of  basic  research, 
but  I  am  glad  to  quote  from  the  record. 

And  Dr.  DuBridge  was  not  alone  in 
this  view.  Even  in  the  heady  days  of  vic- 
tory following  World  War  II,  notable 
scientists  were  warning  of  the  need  to 
free  science  from  its  ties  to  military 
funding.  Prof.  Otto  Stern,  the  physicist 
and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  in  1946  called  at- 
tention to  the  generous  funding  of  uni- 
versity research  by  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  But.  he  warned,  the  fact  that 
scientists  mutt  depend  on  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  their  funds  may  ultimately  de- 
feat the  purpose  for  which  these  funds 
are  provided. 

Some  commentators  on  section  203 
seem  to  think  it  forbids  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  fund  any  research  at  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  is  not  so. 
Section  203  states: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
any  research  project  or  study  unless  such 
project  or  study  has  a  direct  and  apparent 
relationship  to  a  specific  military  function 
or  operation 

It  does  not  say  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment shall  fund  no  university  research. 
It  does  act  directly  to  squeeze  the  De- 
fense Department  out  of  its  prior  role  as 
a  back  door  National  Science  Foundation 
by  attaching  the  test  of  relevance  to  DOD 
funded  research. 

This   idea   of   relevance   is   not   new. 


I  should  think  tliat  Dr.  DuBridge  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  following 
two  statements : 

First : 

The  Foundation  shall  be  Increasingly  re- 
sponsible for  providing  support  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  general-purpose  re- 
search through  contracts  and  grants.  The 
conduct  and  support  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies of  b.osic  research  in  areas  which  are 
closely  related  to  their  missions  is  recognized 
as  Important  and  desirable,  especially  in 
response  to  current  national  needs,  and 
shall  continue. 

Second: 

Mission  oriented  Governmental  agencies 
do  and  should  support  much  long-range 
basic  research.  Information  from  which  cal- 
culated to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  some 
aspect  of  their  mission.  .  .  .  All  mission  ori- 
ented agencies  need  to  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  best  and  most  advanced  research 
which  can  apply  to  their  problems. 

The  first  was  President  Eisenhower's 
Executive  Order  No.  10521  on  scientific 
research  of  March  17,  1954.  And  this 
order  still  stands.  It  was  not  rescinded 
by  President  Kennedy,  President  John- 
son, or  President  Nixon.  So  Dr.  DuBridge 
should  be  well  exposed  to  the  idea  of 
relevance. 

The  second  statement  came  from  very 
recent  advice  to  the  President  by  his 
Task  Force  on  Science  Policy  of  last 
April,  which  went  directly  to  Dr. 
DuBridge. 

When  section  203  became  law.  the  ad- 
ministration had  a  truly  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  set  in  motion  a  rebalancing  of 
the  responsibilities  of  Federal  agencies 
for  funding  of  basic  research.  Obviously 
there  were  dangers  that  good  work  which 
should  be  continued  might  be  disrupted 
if  the  ci\-il  agencies  did  not  work  with 
the  Defense  Department  for  a  smooth 
transfer.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are 
the  interagency  coordinators  for  the 
Federal  Government.  If  the  transfer  is 
not  smooth,  they  are  not  performing 
their  responsibilities. 

I  have  urged  these  agencies  to  do  so, 
but  with  little  visible  response.  Nor  have 
I  been  alone  in  these  urgings.  A  Research 
Management  Advisory  Panel  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search, and  Development  recommended 
that  changes  in  implementation  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  be  administered  so  as 
to  produce  an  orderly  shift  in  sources  of 
research  support,  as  follows: 

Compliance  with  Section  203  should  be  so 
scheduled  that  the  Implications  for  Individ- 
ual scientists  and  particular  research  proj- 
ects can  be  recognized  and  so  that  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  them  to  seek  alter- 
native support. 

Yet  what  happened?  Only  requests  for 
abolition  of  secton  203,  rather  than  look- 
ing positively  at  its  sound  implemen- 
tation. 

Rather  than  point  fingers  at  the  Con- 
gress for  enacting  section  203,  which  was 
long  overdue — 20  years  overdue  by  Dr. 
DuBridge's  past  statements — I  think  Dr. 
DuBridge  should  turn  his  time  and  en- 
ergy to  carrying  out  section  203  with 
some  initiative  and  intelligence. 

I  think  the  lack  of  leadership  in  re- 
sponding to  section  203  indicates  clearly 


that  we  in  Congress  need  to  start  ask- 
ing very  seriously  about  the  state  of 
public  policy  for  science  in  this  country. 
What  is  it?  Who  is  forming  it?  Who  is 
minding  the  store?  I  hope  to  have  time 
to  look  into  these  questions  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 
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REPORT  ON  A  RECENT  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  give  a  brief  report  on  a  recent 
trip  to  Europe  which  involved  a  visit  to 
NATO  in  Brussels,  for  which  I  prepared 
a  report  as  rapporteur  of  the  Balance  of 
Payments  Subcommittee  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  NATO  North 
Atlantic  Assembly. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  three  members 
of  the  congressional  delegation:  flepre- 
sentatives  Jack  Brooks,  Democrat,  of 
Texas;  Frank  H.  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania:  and  Paul  Findley,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois. 

Their  assistance  was  invaluable  in  this 
long  battle  to  reach  in  the  Assembly  a 
realistic  solution  to  the  budgetary  and 
foreign  exchange  problems  created  by 
the  widely  varying  contributions  of  the 
member  nations  to  NATO. 

In  Brussels  I  presented  the  work  of 
the  Economic  Committee  to  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly. I  discussed  with  members  of  this 
committee  the  close  correlation  that 
exists  between  the  need  for  European 
nations  to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the 
financial  burden  involved  in  the  common 
defense  of  Europe,  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  its  present 
level  of  forces. 

I  reiterated  very  clearly  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  fully  committed  to 
maintaining  American  forces  at  approx- 
imately the  present  levels  until  July  1. 
1971.  but  that  thereafter  the  number  of 
U.S.  troops  would  have  to  be  based  upon 
our  ability  to  carry  the  load  we  are  now- 
bearing,  in  the  light  of  our  overall  na- 
tional priorities.  The  present  U.S.  cost 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $14  billion  a 
year  for  NATO-related  mOitary  ex- 
penses. $3  billion  of  which  is  for  direct 
operational  expense  in  Europe  itself. 
Our  related  balance-of-payments  deficit 
is  about  SI. 5  billion  annually. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post,  on  page  AlO.  in  which  Secre- 
tary- of  Defense  Laird  outlined  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  NATO.  I  quote  from 
this  article: 

Discussing  NATO,  Laird  once  again  pledged 
to  hold  the  present  American  troop  level 
until  June  30.  1971,  while  making  it  clear 
the  Western  Europeans  will  have  to  pick  up 
a  bigger  share  of  the  tab  or  face  cuts. 

Laird  noted  that  Euro{>ean  defense  minis- 
ters would  meet  In  September  In  hopes  of 
coming  up  with  a  financing  scheme  for  the 
NATO  ministerial  meeting  In  December. 
Even  if  they  succeed.  Laird  indicated  that 
U.S.  manpower  cuts  may  come  anyway, 
because  of  budget  problems  and  what  he 
termed  the  "political  reality"  of  congres- 
sional demands  for  troop  withdrawals. 

I  tried,  as  accurately  as  I  possibly 
could,  to  report  to  the  Military  Commit- 


tee of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  the 
very  strong  opposition  in  the  United 
States,  and  specifically  in  Congress,  to 
our  continuing  to  pay  the  fiill  cost  of 
the  present  troop  levels  in  Europe  25 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  I 
stressed  that  51  Senators  have  cospon- 
sored  the  Mansfield  resolution  for  reduc- 
ing oiu-  troop  le>-els.  and  that  the  only 
alternative  that  I  saw  to  a  sizable  reduc- 
tion would  be  burden  sharing,  hopefully 
on  a  multinational  basis. 

Multinational  arrangements  on  how  to 
more  equitably  share  costs  would  be  far 
preferable  because  a  formula  could  be 
worked  out  within  the  coimcils  of  NATO, 
rather  than  through  a  series  of  bilateral 
agreements,  which  can  create  serious 
political  problems  in  the  member  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  speech  that  I  had  pre- 
pared for  delivery  before  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
comments,  together  with  the  report  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Balance  of 
Payments  of  the  Economic  Conunittee. 
prepared  by  Chairman  Edward  Bishop,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a  copy  of  the  final 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Balance  of  Payments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3.> 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  following 
a  meeting  with  the  Military  Committee, 
I  met  with  Ambassador  Robert  Ellsworth, 
our  able  and  capable  representative  to 
NATO,  and  I  found  him  fully  sympa- 
thetic with  the  work  that  our  committee 
was  attempting  to  do.  He  indicated  his 
intention  to  follow  through  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion in  this  respect  and  the  wishes  of 
Congress,  which  I  felt  I  was  accurately 
reflecting,  would  be  carried  forward. 

I  met  also  with  Secretary  General 
Brosio  who.  together  w-ith  other  NATO 
officials,  offered  their  full  assistance  in 
providing  necessary  clearinghouse  serv- 
ices required  of  the  Secretariat. 

While  I  was  in  Brussels,  I  picked  up, 
at  3  a.m.  on  the  'Voice  of  America,  the 
President's  very  remarkable,  hour-long 
broadcast  interview  with  three  distin- 
guished correspondents  of  our  three  net- 
works. I  was  very  pleased  In  the  succeed- 
ing days  in  Europe  to  see  the  extensive 
coverage  which  this  in-depth  interview 
received.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion among  European  leaders  about 
the  emphasis  that  the  President  placed 
upon  the  increasing  dangers  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Certainly  the  President  very 
effectively  commimicated,  with  clarity 
and  forthrightness,  the  position  of  his 
administration  and  many  deep  concerns 
felt  by  the  American  people. 

I  had  a  brief  conversation  with  our 
Ambassador  to  OEEC.  J.  Robert  Schaet- 
zel.  Each  time  I  have  attended  meetings 
at  NATO  I  have  contacted  our  able  rep- 
resentative to  obtain  from  him  his  feel- 
ings on  what  would  happen  in  Europe  if 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
adopted  a  very  restrictive  trade  policy 
by  imposing  quotas  on  products  being 
brought  into  this  country.  It  was  his  feel- 
ing this  time,  as  before,  that  there  would 


be  instantaneous  retaliation  by  European 
countries  if  such  action  were  taken  by 
the  Congress  and  that  it  would  set  back 
dangerously  the  foreign  trade  policy  that 
has  been  carried  forward  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  in  this  country  for  many  years. 

It  was  his  earnest  hope  that  there 
would  not  be  any  widespread  use  of 
quotas  or  absolute  limitations  placed  on 
products  coming  into  the  United  States, 
because  that  would  adversely  affect  the 
export  opportunities  of  American  prod- 
ucts going  to  other  countries  as  well.  He 
is  aware,  however,  of  the  necessity  of 
having  other  coimtries  ease  their  own 
restrictive  practices  as  well. 

While  in  Paris  I  met  with  Arthur  K. 
Watson  our  recently  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  France.  I  had  an  opportunity 
also  to  meet  with  a  cross  section  of  prom- 
inent Frenchmen,  both  political  leaders 
and  those  in  private  life.  I  was  very 
pleased  indeed  at  the  excellent  reaction 
in  France  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
appointment  of  Mr.  Watson.  He  is  known, 
of  course,  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe  as  one  of  America's  outstanding 
businessmen.  He  has  worked  for  years 
within  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  for  a  period  of  time  as  presi- 
dent of  that  distinguished  body.  He  is 
also  fluent  in  French,  which  helps  great- 
ly. His  outstanding  wife  and  children 
have  a  keen  interest  in  improving  and 
strengthening  the  relations  between  oiu* 
country  and  France.  The  emphasis  he  is 
placing  in  the  Embassy  on  excellent  staff 
work  and  all-important  followthrough,  as 
well  as  on  improving,  wherever  possible, 
the  efficiency  of  our  Embassy  is,  of 
course,  to  be  commended. 

I  met  with  Ambassador  Philip  Habib 
just  before  he  left  for  his  meeting  with 
the  President  in  San  Clemente.  Ambas- 
sador Habib  is  a  skilled  negotiator,  and 
I  believe  we  are  fortimate  indeed  to  have 
such  an  experienced  deputy  chief  of  our 
mission. 

Discussion  in  Europe  centered  last 
week  on  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Honorable  David  Bruce  to 
take  over  as  our  top  negotiator  in  the 
Paris  conferences.  Everywhere  I  went  I 
found  acclaim  for  this  appointment  of 
a  skilled  top-line  diplomat  who  can  bring 
to  the  peace  talks  a  new  hope  that  at 
least  the  United  States  is  making  every 
possible  effort  to  bring  about  an  early 
negotiated  settlement  to  the  war  in  In- 
dochina. 

■Very  typical  of  the  articles  that  I  saw 
throughout  Europe  on  Ambassador  Bruce 
was  an  article  in  the  London  Daily  Mail 
of  Friday,  July  3,  1970.  headlined  "Why 
Nixon  Chose  This  Polished  American," 
w-hich  gave  equal  space  to  Mr.  Bnice's 
very  talented  and  respected  wife,  Evan- 
geUne  Bruce.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  article  to  be  carried  at  the  con- 
clusion of  mv  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  4.1 

Mr.  PERCY.  Finally,  I  met  in  Rome 
with  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to 
learn  more  about  the  nature  of  the  spe- 
cial mission  on  which  he  has  been  sent 
as  the  emissary  of  the  President  to  the 
Holy  See.  Once  again,  the  President  Is 
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to  be  commended  for  an  exceptionally 
fine  appointment.  I  think  tliis  appoint- 
ment can  prove  extremely  useful  to  tne 
United  States.  It  is  important  that  we 
have  a  knowledgeable  diplomat  with  di- 
rect access  to  His  Holiness. 

Certainlv  Ambassador  Lodge  is  ma 
remarkable  position  to  interpret  to  the 
Po^e  the  positions  of  the  President  and 
his  administration  on  the  various  poli- 
ces that  we  pursue  in  seeking  peace 
throughout  the  world  and  m  building  a 
stronger  and  better  America.  Certainly 
fhT  Vatican  can  be  extremely  helpful  in 
such  areas  as  dealing  with  refugee  prob- 
lens  and  the  problems  of  narcotics.  As 
an  individual.  I  would  like  to  express  mj 
own  hope  that  complete  reports  will  be 
made  available  to  Ambassador  Lodge  of 
Sie  work  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  Population  and  Americas  Future  in- 
asmuch as  this  is  a  subject  of  m  ense 
friS^est  throughout  the  world,  involving 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  within  he 
catholic  Church  itself.  Certa^ly  the 
Presidents  appointment  of  tWs  Com- 
mission and  the  forthright  position  that 
he  has  taken  on  this  very  imporunt 
problem  should  be  made  known. 

Lastlv.  I  met  with  Ambassador  Gra- 
ham Mkrtin.  a  skilled  diplomat  who  now 
has  the  very  important  position  of  Am- 
bassador to  Italy.  He  takes  oyer  In  this 
position  at  a  time  of  instability  m  po- 
litical affairs  in  Italy,  but  he  can  prmide 
a  clear  interpretation  for  us  of  what  is 
happening,  and  also  provide  a  very  im- 
portant link  to  the  Italian  Government. 
Ambassador  Martin,  formerly  Ambas- 
sador to  Thailand,  and  recently  w^th 
special  responsibilities  in  the  State  De- 
p^ment  for  dealing  with  *f /f^^^^f 
problems,  was  extremely  helpful  to  me. 
I  was  able  to  fully  update  him  on  recent 
developments  involving  NATO  and  bur- 
den sharing.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  have  the  support  of 
the  Italian  Government  In  this  very  im- 
portant question  of  working  out  a  more 
equitable  basis  for  sharing  the  costs  of 
defense  for  the  countries  of  NATO,  which 
I  feel  will  be  the  key  to  its  very  existence 
and  its  strength  in  the  future. 

Exhibit   1 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  Dr.^ft  Rxpobt  on 

BmOEN-SHABING     AND     THE     ECONOMIC     AS- 
PECTS   or    THE    COMMON    DETENCE    EFFOET 

(Prepared   by  Senator   Charles  Percy,   US 
rapporteur  i 

1  When  we  last  met  here  in  October  this 
Subcommlttw  recognized  that  the  continued 
stationing  of  NATO  forces  outside  their  o^^n 
national  borders  urgently  required  a  solu- 
tion of  the  financing  problem.  The  Subcom- 
mlii«e  therefore,  approved  and  submitted  to 
the  Economic  Committee  a  draft  recommen- 
dation containing  two  key  elements: 

A  That  local  goods  and  sen-ices  need  for 
official  use  by  visiting  forces  in  a  NATO 
country  should  be  paid  for  as  a  budget  ex- 
pense bv  the  host  country. 

B  That  other  expenditures  by  visiting 
forces  including  the  local  currency  spending 
of  personnel  and  dependents,  should  be  paid 
for  m  blocked  currency  for  military  procure- 
ment or  other  purchases  that  clearly  have  an 
element  of  addltlonallty. 

2  That  draft  recommendation  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Economic  Committee,  which 
agreed  that  these  proposals  were  'a  prac- 
tical rearrangement  of  military  expenditure 


whicl!  is  desirable  and  right  In  principle." 
The  Economic  Committee  asked  this  Subcom- 
mifco  to  ccnUnue  to  study  the  proposals 
and  the  views  of  NATO  covernments  It  asked 
that  we  report  again  to  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee this  ve.^r 

3  After  the  October  meeting  I  wrote,  as 
rapporteur  of  this  subcommltt<?c.  to  each 
of  the  NATO  governments  asking  for  certain 
statistical  Information  which  would  help  to 
Illustrate  how  these  proposals  could  be  ap- 
plied In  practice  and  what  their  effects  would 
be  You  have  before  you  several  statistical 
t.iblt>3  in  which  we  have  assembled  data 
pn:nided  by  the  governments  in  response  to 
these  requests 

4  The  progress  made  to  date  toward  an 
equitable  rrarr.m^ement  of  the  fin.incUl  bur- 
dens of  our  common  defense  has  exceeded  our 
expectations  Earlier  this  month,  the  NATO 
defense  ministers  concluded  that  a  redis- 
inbution  of  expenditures  among  the  member 
nations  was  the  only  realistic  way  to  pre- 
serve the  effectiveness  of  the  alliance.  In 
eJect  the  battle  m  principle  has  now  been 
won;  we  can  go  on  to  devise  the  best  ways 
to  implement  the  decision. 

5  It  is  expected  that  tlie  European  defense 
ministers  will  formulate  a  specrtc  burden- 
sharing  proposal  bv  their  September  meet- 
ing Our  role  In  the  NATO  North  Atlantic 
.\ssembly  should  be  to  confirm  our  support 
of  this  welcome  step  forward  .1  flnanci.-l  solu- 
tion of  NATO's  problems.  The  alternative 
could  be  a  drastic  reduction  of  An-.erlcau 
force  levels  in  Europe 

6  I  think  Western  European  nations  would 
.igree  that  such  troop  withdrawals  would  be 
a  less  desirable  answer  But  I  should  point 
out  Uiat  the  United  States  now  Is  spend- 
ing $14  billion  annually  in  the  defense  of 
Europe',  and  this  is  a  burden  level  my  coun- 
t-rv  no  longer  can  bear.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, it  now  IS  estimated  that  the  budgeted 
coel  of  the  war  in  Indochina  for  FY  1971 
will   be   down   to   approximately   $13   billion. 

7  There  are  several  areas  in  which  Euro- 
pean nations  could  pick  up  the  cost  burden 
irum  the  U.S  American  operational  expenses 
m  Europe  amount  to  about  $3  billion  per 
year,  of  which  half,  or  $1.5  billion,  is  a  bal- 
ancc-of-paymenti  drain  It  Is  urgent  that 
the  latter  amount  of  a  minimum  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  U.S  A.  fiscal  year  budget 
beginning  July  1.  1971 

8  The  cost  assumptions  could  come  In 
tliese  areas 

A  Pay  for  the  74.000  local  nationals  em- 
ployed bv  US  forces  Tliese  mdlvlduals  are 
working  for  NATO  and  Just  happen  to  be 
.serMng  Americans  In  Germany  for  exam- 
ple, where  62  000  of  the  Ircal  nationals  are 
employed  the  US  is  now  paying  German 
ciuzens  about  $250  million 

B.  Construction  costs  Buildings  built  In 
Exirope  for  American  forces  obviously  are  not 
going  to  be  brought  back  to  the  US.  when 
Amer.can  troops  leave,  nor  is  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment likely  t3  be  reimbursed  for  them. 
C  Materials  and  supplies  purchased  in  the 
local  economy  for  use  m  that  country 

D  Transportation,  power  and  various  other 
government-owned  services 
E.  Puel  and  supphee 

F  Major  equipment  purchases  in  the  host 
country  for  use  within  that  country. 

G  NATO  infra.<nructure  expense  Certainly 
items  such  as  runways  and  roatls  cannot  be 
carried  back  to  the  US.  Just  these  seven 
Items  alone.  If  picked  up  by  the  European 
governments,  would  reduce  US  budgetary 
coets  about  $800  million  a  yeaj.  about  half  of 
It  m  Germany 

9.  The  present  arrangements  for  helping  to 
cover  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  visiting 
NATO  forces  In  Germany  will  expire  next 
vear  Those  arrangements  help  temporarily 
to  alleviate  the  problem,  but  they  aggravate 
it  for  the  future,  when  funds  which  have 
been  lent  will  have  to  be  repaid.  The  U.S. 


government  will  never  again  accept  leans  as 
an  offset  solution;  there  has  to  be  a  much 
t)etter  solution  If  NATO  countries  are  to  go 
on  maintaining  large  forces  In  partner  coun- 
tries. 

10.  The  urgency  of  agreeing  on  a  new  s>l)\\\- 
tlon  is  made  clear  not  only  by  the  expiration 
of  current  arrangement  next  year,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  national  budgets  have  to  be 
pre.sented  to  parliaments  well  In  advance 

11  Germany  and  the  United  States  will 
have  to  begin  soon  to  reach  agreement  on 
new  arrangements  to  take  effect  in  July  \<^~\. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  time  for  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  NATO-wide  arrangement.  Perhaps  the 
solution  initially  will  have  to  be  found  in 
bilateral  negotiations. 

12.  The  question  of  which  governments 
should  incur  additional  costs  is  obviously  the 
central  Issue 

13.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  members  of 
NATO  benefit  from  the  stationing  of  visiting 
forces  along  NATO's  eastern  borders.  Just  fls 
they  all  benefit  from  the  strategic  forces  de- 
ployed elsewhere  by  the  United  States -the 
nuclear  deterrent — and  from  other  nanr.nal 
forces  which  each  member  of  the  Allipnce 
maintain  within  its  own  Ixirders. 

14.  The  logic  of  a  proposal  that  host  coun- 
tries should  provide  the  local  requirements 
of  visiting  forces  is  not  that  the  host  coun- 
tries are  the  only  beneficiaries  of  those  forces. 
The  logic  is  that  the  host  countries  receive  a 
foreign  exchange  windfall  from  the  ;jresence 
of  these  forces,  and.  therefore,  they  are  ihe 
ones  who  are  m  a  pKisition  to  take  on  an  uudi- 
tlonal  burden— by  giving  up  the  windfall 

15.  It  is  most  important  that  the  host 
countries  who  would  be  affected  by  a  shift  of 
budget  burdens  should  remember  that  the 
funds  required  already  are  being  spent  in 
their  countries,  the  goods  and  services  ar3 
being  delivered,  the  economies  already  have 
adjusted  to  whatever  inflationary  impact  this 
spending  may  have.  What  Is  called  for  is  only 
a  change  in  the  way  this  spending  Is  fi- 
nanced— the  funds  should  lie  raised  i:t  the 
country  where  the  money  is  spent,  rather 
than  from  external  sources.  The  host  coun- 
try's budget  would  be  increased,  but  ihe  in- 
crease would  not  be  inflationary,  because 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  um..unt 
spent  in  that  country.  Instead,  the  host 
country  would  accumulate  less  foreign  ex- 
change reserves. 

16.  We  have  established  the  principle  that 
all  should  share  in  the  cost  of  visiting  forces, 
but  we  have  not  progressed  so  far  that  we 
have  a  common  NATO  budget  to  which  the 
taxpayers  of  all  NATO  countries  contribute 
equitably.  The  problem  we  are  struggling 
with  is  the  foreign  e.xchange  problem  of  sta- 
tioning forces  outside  a  country's  own  bor- 
ders— the  ellmlnaUon  of  windfall  gains  and 
losses,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Uie 
state  of  economies  of  the  counUies  involved, 
but  are  only  the  consequence  of  geography. 
We  have  learned  that  it  Is  not  possible  to 
eliminate  these  foreign  exchange  effects  more 
than  temporarily  without  shifting  some  of 
the  budget  burden  to  the  host  country, 

17.  The  central  theme  of  my  message  re- 
mains the  same:  That  some  solution  must  be 
found  and  found  quickly,  and  It  must  be  a 
solution  which  does  not  simply  postpone  the 
problem  to  the  future. 

18.  I  should  like  to  propose  that  this  Sub- 
committee submit  to  the  Economic  Commit- 
tee a  new  draft  recommendation,  which  I 
hope  would  then  go  to  the  Assembly  at  its 
next  meeting  and  there  be  adopted  and  sent 
to  all  NATO  governments.  This  draft  recom- 
mendation would  read  as  follows:  (See  Ap- 
pendix I ) . 

APPENDIX    I. — DRAFT    RECOMMENDATION 

Whereas  the  continued  stationing  of  forces 
by  one  NATO  country  within  the  territory  of 
a  NATO  partner  country,  as  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  collective  defense,  requires  new  and 
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effective  measures  which  would  help  substan- 
tially to  reduce  the  foreign  exchange  cost  In- 
volved; and 

Whereas  this  cannot  be  accomplished  more 
than  temporarily  without  also  shifting  a  part 
of  the  budget  burden  of  mftintalnlng  snoli 
forces;  and 

Whereas  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  appointed  a  Bal- 
ance-of-Payments  Subcommittee  to  study 
this  problem  and  make  recommendations; 
and 

Whereas  the  Balance-of-Payment*  Sub- 
committee submitted  certain  proposals  to  the 


Economic  Committee  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  October  1969.  which  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee considered  to  t)e  "a  practical  rear- 
rangement of  military  expendlttire  which  is 
desirable  and  right  In  principle";  and 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  new  arrange- 
ments t>e  agreed  in  time  for  their  inclusion  In 
the  national  budgets  of  NATO  governments; 

Now.  therefore,  the  Economic  Committee 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  recommends: 

That  NATO  member  governments  should 
endorse  the  principle  that  new  arrangements 
should  be  sought  for  the  financing  of  NATO 


forces  stationed  within  the  territory  of  NATO 
partner  countrlee; 

That  such  new  arrangements  should  In- 
volve budget  contributions  from  NATO  part- 
ner countries  to  the  official  requirements  of 
visiting  forces  such  as  the  pay  of  local  na- 
tional employees,  (local  goods  and  services.) 
construction,  contractual  services,  and  mate- 
rials and  supplies  for  use  within  the  country; 

That  whether  such  new  arrangements  are 
negotiated  bilaterally  between  partner  coun- 
tries or  as  a  NATO- wide  arrangement,  they 
should  take  effect  beginning  not  later  than 
Julv   1.   1971 


TABLE  1. -EXPENDITURES  BY  NATO  VISITING  FORCES  WHICH  MIGHT  QUALIFY  FOR  BUDGET  SUPPORT  BY  HOST  GOVERNMENTS'    {CURRENT  YEAR  1968) 

jln  millions  ot  doMarsI 


Visiting  forces 


United  States  (Fiscal  year  1968).     . 
United  Kingdom  (Fiscal  year  1969). 

Canada 

Belgium        - 

Nemerlands 

ToUl 


Host  country 

~  United  .,     , 

Germany  Canada  K.r.gdcm  Italy  Denmark  Norway       Netherlands  Belgium  Total 

435  106  81  58  32  27  26  18 

'1"  : -.-•- '■ 

»«7  

31  - 

»10 

667  106  81  58  32  27  26  18  1.015 


783 
144 
47 
31 

10 


Note:  Se«  tabi*  tMlow: 

NET  RECEIPTS  OR  EXPENDITURES 

United  SUtes - - - -783 

United  Kingdom  — 6J 

Belgium      ~" 

Total ^ 

Netherlands +i5 

Norway... +2; 

Denmark - -•-« 

Italy  -58 

Canada ~^^  / 

Germany ^66/ 

Total - -859 

1  Includes  pay  ot  local  employees,  construction,  serv<:es.  materials,  and  supplies  Excludes  '  Represents  one-hall  ot  total  mi'itary  expenditures  in  Germany  Remaining  half  .s  P'^"i;"«<!  'o 
spMding  by  veiling  forces  personnel  and  dependent.,  purchase  of  maiof  equipment,  and  military  be  spending  by  personnel  and  dependents  shown  in  Ubie  2  Thrs  proportion  was  aibltrarily 
awisUnce  programs,  assumed   the  country  submission  provides  no  breakdown  ol  the  total 

■  Equals  two-thirds  ol  total  United  Kingdom  forces  expenditure  in  Germany.  Remaining  one- 
third  represents  roughly  the  amount  of  spending  by  United  Kingdom  personnel  and  dependents 
and  IS  shown  in  table  2, 

TABLE  2.-F0REIGN  EXCHANGE  EXPENDITURES  BY  NATO  GOVERNMENTS  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  OFFSET  BY  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT-CALENDAR  YEAR  1968 

1.  SPENDING  BY  VISITING  FORCES  PERSONNEL  AND  DEPENDENTS  ' 

(In  mi"ion  of  dollars| 


Host  country 


Voiting  forces 


Germany 


United 
Kingdom 


lUly 


Canada 


Belgium      Netherlar>ds 


Total 


United  States  ■  . 

United  Kingdom  (fiscal  year  1969). 

Canada 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

ToUl 


424         88         36         11         13         10         583 

72 

47 

18 

9 

570  • 


2.  PROCUREMENT  FOR  USE  OUTSIDE  THE  SUPPLYING  COUNTRY 


Supplying  country 


Purchasing  country 


United  States  = 


Germany 226 

United  States' •-- 

Canada                  '37 

United  Kingdom '  '  » 

Belgium J  }2 

Italy *1 

Netherlands ' '3 

Total - "' 


Canada 

United 
Kingdom 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Total 

6 
141 

19  .. 
43 

»■ 

17 
3 

25 
3  — 

20 

313 

218 

M 

•43 

1  Figures  shown  are  tram  German  submission  and  represent  the  annual  average  tor  the  years 
1955-68  DM  figures  converted  at  assumed  average  exchange  rate  of  DM  4.111 

>  United  States  fiscal  year  1968 

>  US  source.  Excludes  subcontracts  placed  in  the  United  States  by  contractors  located  \a  the 
purchasing  countries. 


<  Represents  two-thirds  of  total  Belgain  expenditures  lor  major  equipment;  Belgian  submis- 
sion states  that  "greatest  share"  was  spent  outside  Belgium. 
'  All  foreign  sources. 
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|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Juhj  10,  1970 


C»lend«t  year 


United  SUtes 


United 
Kingdom  > 


Gern>any      Netherlands 


Canada 


Belgium  ■ 


Norway 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964. 

1965 

1966 

1%' 

1968 

1969 

1970 


182  .. 
217  .. 
189  .. 
237  .. 
211  .. 
154  .. 
140  .. 
175 
242 
229 


130 

178 
242 
250 


393 

■'420 
626 
868 
686 
502 
236 
335 
448 


44  .. 
100 

72     .... 

95 

112  ...,, 

81  

61 

92 

88  ..... 


25 
30 
46 
45 
65 
42 
33 
26 
43 
52 


Annual  average. 


198 


200 


502 


83 


«72 


40 


20 


1  Budget  estimates  t*o-th,rds  of  total  expenditures  Icr  defense  equip- 

„n',''l'h:ch"ri,Vthnr';.fgl°r:s  submitted    Tf,e  Belgian  response  states  .f>3t  the  -greatesf 
snTre-  ot  the  total  -as  spent  outside  Belgium. 


-  Dollar  value  adjusted  tor  DM 
"Contracts  let  outside  Canada 


revaluation  in  March  1961. 

on  behail  ol  0ep3rtnient  ot  National  Defense. 


Exhibit  2 
North  .^tl..nt:c  .\ssemblv  Report  From  the 
sJbcommittee    on-    the    Ma:T..HV    Balance 

OF    PAYMENT^.    TO    THE    ECONOMIC    COMMIT- 
TEE 

.Prepared  bv  Mr.  Edward  Bishop.  Vnued 
Kingdom.  Chalrmani 

1  Tl^e  Sab-Committee  on  the  Military 
Balance  of  Pavments  met  at  the  N.\TO  Head- 
quarters. Brussels,  Evere.  at  10  am  on  Sun- 
day -8  June  1970.  with  Mr  Edward  Bishop 
(United  Klnadomi.  Chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Ccmmittee.  in  the  chair. 

">  The  Sub-Committee  considered  the 
Draft  Report  on  Budget-Sharing  and  the 
Economic  .\.spect.s  of  the  Common  Defence 
Effort  (N-  69  EC  BP  i70>  2i  submitted  to  it 
bv  Senator  Charles  Percy  i  United  States). 
Rapporteur,  at^d  expressed  its  appreciation 
of    the    Rapporteurs    work    in    preparing    it 

3  Members  of  the  Sub-Commit  lee  recog- 
nised the  sensitiTitv  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  concerning  the 
correct  phraseology  to  be  used  in  approach- 
ing this  whole  prjb'.em  In  ccnsequence.  ref- 
ere"'-^s  to  -burden-sharin:;'  have  been  re- 
placed, in  the  usa.e  cf  the  Sub-Committee. 
by  references  to  formulae  such  as  'budget- 
sharing"  and  -budgetary  costs", 

4  Members  of  the  Sub-Committee  tooK 
note  of  the  meeting  of  the  NATO  Defence 
Ministers  held  in  Brussels  earlier  m  June, 
At  this  meeting  the  Defence  Ministers,  fol- 
lowing the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  .\s- 
semblVs  Economic  Committee  last  October 
and  the  questionnaire  addressed  by  Senator 
Percy  to  member  Governments,  rcognlsed 
the  need  to  solve  the  problems  raised  by  the 
financing  of  the  common  defence  eflort  of 
the  .Alliance  and  discussed  various  possible 
solutions,  including  that  of  "budget-shar- 
ing" which  micht  help  host  countries  in 
making  extra  efforts  to  meet  the  costs  of 
maintaining  US  forces  on  European  soil. 

5  The  first  paragraph  of  the  Draft  Recom- 
mendation submitted  by  Senator  Percy  ac- 
companying his  report  was  amended  by  the 
Sub-Committee  in  order  to  emphasise  that 
the  central  problem  is  that  raised  by  the 
stationing  of  US  forces  in  Europe  as  part  of 
the  system  of  collective  defence.  In  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Draft  Recommendation,  the 
words  "budget  burden"  were  replaced  by 
the  phrase  "budgetary  cosf.  It  was  decided 
to  insert  a  new  paragraph  (5)  following 
paragraph  4,  referring  to  the  action  re- 
cently taken  bv  the  NATO  Defence  Min- 
isters' in  this  field.  In  paragraph  8  of  Sen- 
ator Percy's  original  Draft  Recommendation 

(new  paragraph  9)  the  Sub-Committee  de- 
cided that  it  was  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
costs  of  visiting  forces  In  the  belief  that  the 
Governments  themselves  should  have  com- 
plete freedom  to  settle  these  points.  In  the 
last  paragraph,  the  Sub-Committee  decided 
to  delete  any  references  that  might  restrict 
NATO  Governments  in  their  negotiations. 


6.  Members  of  the  Sub-Committee  under- 
lined the  need  for  member  Governments  of 
the  Alliance  to  reach  agreement  before  the 
present  bilateral  arrangements  expire  at  the 
end  of  June  1971. 

7  The  text  of  the  Draft  Recommendation, 
as  amended  was  adopted  by  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee. This  text  is  appended. 

EXHIBTT    3 

North   Atlantic  .Assembly   Press  Release 
A.  The  Economic  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  met  at  Brussels  on  Mon- 
day 29  June,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr 
Ed-.vard  Bishop.  MP.   (United  Kingdom). 

B  It  considered  a  report  submitted  to  it  by 
Senator  Charles  Percy  (United  States)  on 
•Budget -Sharing  and  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  common  defence  effort",  and  adopted 
a  Draft  Recommendation,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Plenary  Session  of  the  Assembly  In  No- 
vember next,  as  follows: 

1.  Whereas  the  continued  stationing  of  US 
forces  m  Europe,  as  part  of  the  ."ystem  of 
collective  defence,  requires  new  and  effective 
measures  which  would  help  substantially  to 
reduce  the  foreign  exchange  costs  involved: 
and. 

2  Whereas  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
more  than  temporarily  without  also  shifting 
a  part  of  the  budgetary  cost  of  maintaining 
such  forces;  and. 

3  Whereas  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  appointed  a  Balance 
of  Payments  Sub-Committee  to  study  this 
problem  and  make  recommendations    and. 

4  Whereas  the  Balance  of  Payments  Sub- 
Committee  submitted  certain  proposals  to 
the  Economic  Committee  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  October  1969  which  the  Economic 
Committee  considered  to  be  a  practical  re- 
arrangement of  military  expenditure  which 
IS  desirable  and  right  in  principle";  and, 

5.  Whereas  the  NATO  Defence  Ministers, 
following  the  adoption  of  these  proposals  by 
the  Economic  Committee,  have  themselves 
recognised  the  need  to  discuss  this  problem 
and  are  now  actively  seeking  a  solution  to 
it;  and. 

6  Whereas  it  is  important  that  new  ar- 
rangements be  agreed  in  time  for  their  In- 
clusion in  the  national  budgets  of  NATO 
governments; 

7.  Now.  therefore,  the  Economic  Committee 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  RECOM- 
MENDS : 

8.  That  NATO  member  governments  should 
endorse  the  principle  that  new  arrangements 
should  be  sought  for  the  financing  of  US 
forces  stationed  in  Europe; 

9.  That  such  new  arrangements  should  In- 
volve budget  contributions  from  NATO  part- 
ner countries  to  the  official  requirements  of 
the  US  forces  In  Europe;  and. 

10.  That  such  new  arrangements  should  be 
negotiated  and  should  take  effect  from  1st 
July  1971. 


ExHiBrr  4 
I  From  the  Dally  Mall.  July  3,  1970] 
WHY  Nixon  Chose  This  Polished  American 
To  tind  his  new  negotiator  for  the  Vietnam 
peace  talks  in  Paris.  President  Nixon  had  to 
rins  chambers  in  Albany.  25  yards  off  Picca- 
dilly. .       _ 

There  he  found  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  the  age.  a  paragon  among  diplomats,  an 
unblushing  Anclophile  who  had  chosen  to 
retire  here  after  eight  brilliant  years  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  David 
Fltzpatrick  Bruce 

David  Bruce  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Ugly 
American— an     urban     and     cultivated    six- 
footer    with   silver    hair,   a   Roman   nose,    a 
slightly  sardonic  wit.  and  a  core  of  steel- 
He   is   also   72   as   he   takes   on   one   of   the 
most  thankless  and  apparently  hopeless  tasks 
his  Government  has  to  offer. 
NO  glory 
Ambassador  In  Paris,  Bonn  and  London, 
and  a  runaway  success  every  time,  he  now 
faces  the  bleak  prospect  of  wearying  nego- 
tiations, holding  little  hope  of  glory  for  him. 
or  peace  with  honour  for  his  country. 

The  North  Vietnamese  will  already  have 
turned  up  their  files  on  him.  They  will  know 
that  behind  the  appearance  of  the  Virginian 
country  gentleman  is  the  man  who  was 
wartime  chief  of  OSS  (Office  of  Strategic 
Services)  in  London,  the  man  who  sent 
agents  into  occupied  Europe  and  is  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  realities  of  war. 

Bruce  adorned,  rather  than  filled,  the  post 
of  American  Ambassador  in  London  for  eight 
years  before  retiring  last  year. 

Typical  of  the  praise  heaped  on  him  at  tha 
time  was  the  tribute  of  the  publisher  Sir 
George  Weldenfeld:  "He  was  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  diplomats 
from  any  country  ever  sent  here." 

He  was,  said  one  of  his  staff,  "an  Ambas- 
sador whose  striped  pants  didn't  go  up  as  far 
as  his  mind."  An  Immaculate  dresser,  he 
nonetheless  worked  In  his  shirtsleeves  with 
his  feet  up  on  a  pulled-out  drawer. 

When  demonstrations  threatened  his  Em- 
bassy in  Grosvenor  Square  in  1968  Bruce's 
only  known  reaction  was  to  write  to  the  St. 
John  Ambulance  Brigade  to  thank  them  for 
treating  the  86  people  injured.  That  says 
something  of  his  style. 

With  characteristic  modesty  he  told  a 
friend:  "With  the  hot  line  and  the  Jet  avail- 
able to  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
an  Ambassador  nowadays  Is  hardly  even  a 
courier. 

•But  one  or  two  essential  qualifications  re- 
main. He  must  have  intestines  of  steel,  and 
the  ability  to  stay  up  till  three  In  the  morn- 
ing' 

His  first  wife.  Allsa  Mellon,  said  to  be  the 
richest  woman  In  America,  died  last  year.  She 
had  divorced  Bruce  In  1945.  In  that  year  he 
married  his  present  wife,  Evangeline.  She 
came  to  London  to  work  for  the  OSS  In  1943 
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and  stayed,  In  her  own  words,  to  marry  the 
bcxss. 

Daughter  of  a  diplomatic  family,  Evle" 
Bruce  is  not  only  a  patrician  beauty  with  am- 
ber eyes  and  tawny  hair,  but  a  woman  of  both 
warmth  and  erudition.  (She  is,  for  example,  a 
considerable  authoiity  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.) 

She  turned  the  Ambassador's  residence  in 
Regents  Park  into  something  of  an  intellec- 
tual salon,  where  the  talk  was  more  of  books 
than  paintings. 

Bruce  himself  admires  British  biographers 
and  is  fascinated  by  our  politico-literary  dy- 
nastic families,  the  Sitwells,  Cecils  and  Foots. 

Truman  appointed  him.  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  asked  him  to  stay  on,  though  he 
wanted  to  retire  early.  He  has  homes  in 
Georgetown,  Washington  and  Virginia. 

But  long  before  he  retired — an  envoy  who 
left  no  enemies' — he  joined  the  queue  of  ap- 
plicants for  chambers  In  the  quiet  oasis  of 
Albany,  where  they  now  call  their  apartment 
The  Bolt  Hole. 

CIVILIZED 

Civilized,  wealthy,  informal,  modest,  his 
more  obvious  attributes  do  not  obscure  the 
man's  dedication  to  what  he  sees  as  the  role 
of  the  Western  democracies. 

As  he  once  ptit  it;  'It  Is  true  that  over  the 
centuries  we  have  in  Internecine  wars  de- 
voured millions  of  our  own  children;  that  we 
have  erred  and  strayed,  all  too  frequently, 
from  appointed  paths,  but  by  contrast  with 
other  civilizations  that  of  the  West  today  Is 
paramount.  morally,  spiritually  and 
materially. 

'Our  most  vociferous  critics  are  those  who 
apply,  unblushingly,  a  double  standard  to 
their  political  behaviour,  who,  aping  the  con- 
stitutional forms  of  Western  democracies, 
transform  their  States,  in  practice,  into  au- 
tocracies and  dictatorships  ■ 

Let  us  hope  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
that  In  their  files. 


EQUAL  BROADCAST  TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  7  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  president  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Mr.  Julian 
Goodman,  requesting  equal  time  to  re- 
spond to  a  May  12  NBC  broadcast  spon- 
sored by  the  Amendment  To  End  the 
War  Committee.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now, 
that  NBC  had  not  broadcast  contrasting 
views  on  the  issue  of  the  "end  the  war 
amendment"  as  required  by  the  fairness 
doctrine.  The  next  day,  on  July  8.  Corj'- 
don  B.  Dunham,  an  NBC  vice  president, 
rejected  my  request  for  a  special  pro- 
gram to  counter  the  May  12  broadcast 
on  NBC-TV. 

On  July  9,  I  renewed  my  request  with 
NBC  for  broadcast  time  in  order  that 
the  public  would  be  presented  contrast- 
ing views  specifically  on  the  "end  the 
war  amendment.  I  pointed  out  in  that 
telegram  that  the  coverage  NBC  cited 
as  presenting  both  sides  of  the  issue  did 
not  deal  in  any  way  directly  with  "the 
end  the  war  amendment."  Disregarding 
this  point  NBC  again  rejected  the  re- 
quest in  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Goodman 
who  could  only  point  to  an  hourlong 
broadcast  on  the  issue  of  Cambodia  in 
general  which  was  televised  last  night. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  exchange  of  telegrams  be- 
tween NBC  and  my  office  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


July  7, 1970. 
Mr.  Julian  Goodman, 
President,  National  Broadcasting  Co.. 
Neu-  York,  NY. 

On  May  12.  1970.  a  30-mlnule  program 
sponsored  by  the  Amendment  to  End  the 
War  Committee  was  broadcast  on  NBC-TV. 
Since  NBC  has  not  broadcast  contrasting 
views.  I  respectfully  request  that  senators 
opposed  to  the  end  the  war  amendment  be 
granted  equal  time,  without  cost,  so  that 
the  public  may  be  informed  and  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  compiled  with.  Your  Immedi- 
ate resptonse  will  be  appreciated. 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

July  8,  1970. 
Hon  Robert  J.  Dole, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

In  response  to  your  telegram  today  to 
Julian  Goodman  may  I  point  out  that  the 
NBC  television  network  has  provided  many 
opportunities  since  May  12  for  spokesmen 
opposed  to  the  views  expressed  on  the  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War.  In  addition 
to  coverage  in  our  regularly  scheduled  news 
programs  President  Nixon  addressed  the 
Nation  on  the  subject  of  Cambodia  on  June 
3  and  discussed  many  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  in  a  special 
program  broadcast  on  July  1.  Many  other 
spokesmen  opposed  to  the  Haifleld-McGov- 
ern  Amendment  have  appeared  on  the  to- 
day program  Including  Senator  McClellan, 
Secretary  Laird  and  Edmund  J.  GuUlon. 
Secretary  Laird  and  General  Earle  Wheeler 
also  appeared  on  a  special  prime-time  edi- 
tion of  meet  the  press  on  June  4  to  discuss 
issues  raised  by  the  incursion  into  Cambodia. 
Senator  Peter  Dominick  and  General  Max- 
well Taylor  are  scheduled  to  appear  on  a 
si>ecial  program  on  the  same  subject  to  be 
broadcast  from  7:30-8:30  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, July  9,  In  our  Judgment  those  who  op- 
pose the  amendment  to  end  the  war  have 
had  full  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
and  we  respectfully  decline  your  request 
for  a  special  program  devoted  to  this  issue. 
COETDON  B.  Dunham. 
Vice  President  and  General  Attorney, 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc  ,  New 
York. 


JULT  9.   1970. 
Mr  Julian  Goodman. 
President, 

National  Broadcasting  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y. : 

I  renew  my  request  for  equal  time  to  re- 
spond to  statements  made  by  so-called  -'End 
the  War"  Senators  on  NBC  May  12.  NBC  has 
not  presented  contrasting  views  on  the 
amendment  itself.  The  coverage  outlined  In 
the  telegram  from  C,  B.  Dunham  did  not  in 
any  way  deal  directly  with  the  so-called  "End 
the  War"  amendment.  Reportedly  over  one- 
half  million  dollars  has  been  raised  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  NBC  program  on  May  12.  Numer- 
ous Senators  oppose  solicitation  based  on 
emotion  and  the  amendment  itself.  Respect- 
fully request  NBC  reconsider  my  request  of 
Tuesday,  July  7. 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 


Nkw  York.  N.Y.. 

July  9, 1970. 
Hon,  Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

This  will  reaffirm  the  reply  sent  you  yester- 
day at  my  request  by  NBC  vice  president  and 
general  attorney,  Corydon  B.  Dunham.  NBC 
has  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  comment 
by  all  sidee  on  the  issues  raised  by  yotu-  two 


telegrams,  and  I  am  sure  additional  opf)or- 
tunlty  to  comment  on  the  "End  the  War" 
amendment  will  l>e  possible  on  tonight's  spe- 
cial NBC  news  program  tilled  Cambodia — 
Right  Or  Wrong?"  which  will  be  televised 
over  the  NBC  television  network  seven  thirty 
to  eight  thirty  pm.  We  must  respectfully 
deny  your  request  for  reconsideration  of  the 
proposal  in  your  telegram  of  July  7  that  you 
be  granted  equal  time  without  cost  to  the 
thirty  minute  program  broadcast  on  NBC 
May  12, 1970. 

Jullan  Goodman, 
President,  National  Broadcasting  Co  ,  Inc. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Since  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  has  not  recognized  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  presenting  both 
sides  of  the  specific  issue  involved  in  the 
"amendment  to  end  the  war"  debate,  I 
have  today  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  re- 
questing them  to  compel  NBC  to  provide 
free  time  to  present  the  viewpoints  of 
those  who  oppose  the  so-called  end  the 
war  amendment.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
plaint was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sen.ate. 
Washington,  DC,  July  10, 1970. 
Mr.  Ben  Waple, 

Secretary,    Federal    Communications    Com- 
mission, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Waple:  On  July  7  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Mr.  Julian  Good- 
man, requesting  broadcast  time  to  respond 
to  a  May  12  NBC  program  spor.sored  by  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  Committee.  This 
program  was  a  one-half  hour  prime  time 
telecast  which  solicited  funds  in  support 
of  the  so-called  Amendment  to  End  the  War. 
On  July  8.  Mr.  Corydon  B  Dunham,  an  NBC 
Vice  President,  rejected  this  request  for  com- 
parable, free  time  to  counter  the  May  12 
broadcast. 

Then  on  July  9.  a  renewed  request  to  NBC 
for  broadcast  time  to  present  contrasting 
views  specifically  on  the  End  the  War  Amend- 
ment was  made.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
telegram  that  the  coverage  NBC  cited  as  pre- 
senting both  sides  of  the  issue  did  not  deal 
directly  with  the  Amendment.  Disregarding 
this  consideration,  NBC  again  rejected  the 
request  in  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Goodman, 
who  only  pointed  to  an  hour  long  broadcast 
on  the  issue  of  Cambodia  in  general  which 
was  televised  July  9. 

We  feel  that  NBC  has  not  presented  con- 
trasting views  on  the  issue  of  the  End  the 
War  Amendment  as  required  by  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  And  since  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  has  not  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  presenting  both  sides  of  the  spe- 
cific Issue  involved  In  the  Amendment  to 
End  the  War  debate,  our  only  recourse  Is 
to  aak.  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  compel  NBC  to  grant  comparable 
time  without  cost  to  present  the  viewpoints 
of  those  who  opfKJse  the  Amendment. 


NORTH  VIETNAMESE  HANDLING 
OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  many  hun- 
dreds of  American  soldiers,  airmen,  ma- 
rines, and  naval  personnel  are  at  present 
missing  or  captured  in  Vietnam.  How 
many  of  these  men,  and  which  ones, 
are  in  captivity  is  a  secret  closely  guarded 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  authorities.  For 
each  of  these  men  there  is  a  wife,  a 
child,  a  parent,  who  is  concerned  with 
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his  fate.  They  are  subjected  to  uncer- 
tainty and  despair  which  grows  as  each 
day  passes. 

There  exists  an  international  conven- 
tion legally  binding  upon  all  parties  con- 
cerned: a  convention  on  protection  of 
prisoners  of  war  concluded  at  Geneva  in 
1949.  This  convention  applies  to  "all 
cases  of  declared  war  or  of  any  other 
armed  conflict  which  may  arise  between 
two  or  more  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  even  if  the  state  of  war  is  not 
recognized  by  one  of  them."  It  thus  binds 
the  United  States  which  ratified  it  in 
1955.  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  which  ac- 
ceded to  it  in  1953,  and  North  Vietnam 
which  acceded  in  1957. 

The  convention  assures  a  prisoner  the 
right  to  remain  in  communication  with 
his  loved  ones  and  with  an  international 
or  state  organization  which  has  assumed 
the  obligation  of  safeguarding  the  rights 
of  the  prisoner. 

In  addition  to  the  right  to  receive  mall 
and  packages  and  to  send  a  minimum 
of  two  letters  and  four  cards  each  month, 
the  Geneva  convention  specifies  mini- 
mum humane  standards  of  detention,  of 
hygiene,   diet,   recreation,   and  employ- 
ment. It  requires  that  seriously  wounded 
or  ill  prisoners  be  repatriated  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  travel.  It  specifies  that 
the  detaining  power  shall  accept  a  neu- 
tral party  to  the  conflict  or  a  respected 
International  organization  such  as  the 
International    Committee    of    the    Red 
Cross— ICRC— as  a  protecting  power  for 
the  prisoners.  It  requires  that  the  de- 
taining power  provide  the  names  of  the 
prisoners  it  holds  to  their  families,  as 
well  as  to  the  protecting  power  or  to  the 
ICRC,  to  pass  on  to  their  country  of 
origin.   It  requires  that  the  detaining 
party  permit  on  the  scene  inspection  of 
its  detention  f  acihties.  The  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  placed 
the  highest  priority  upon  implementa- 
tion of  this  convention.  There  are  now- 
some  30,000  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong  prisoners  of  war  in  South  Vietnam 
who  have  been  accorded  the  status  and 
the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
Geneva  Convention,  even  though  many 
of  them  may  not  technically  be  entitled 
to  such  prisoner-of-war  status  as  de- 
fined in  the  convention. 

The  United  States  has  tried  again  and 
again  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  apply  the 
basic  minimum  standards  guartinteed  by 
the  convention:  identification  of  prison- 
ers, the  right  to  send  and  receive  maU, 
and  a  protecting  power  to  inspect  deten- 
tion conditions.  We  remain  immensely 
grateful  to  the  governments  which  have 
cooperated  in  these  regrettably  unsuc- 
cessful efforts.  In  contrast,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  with 
the  cooperation  of  its  allies,  opened  all 
detention  camps  to  inspection  by  the 
ICRC. 

The  detention  camp  of  Con  Son  has 
been  regularly  visited  by  the  ICRC  and 
Inspected. 

The  names  of  all  POW's  held  in  South 
Vietnam  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
have  been  made  available  to  the  ICRC. 
These  prisoners  have  the  right  to  send 
and  receive  mall  and  packages.  They  are 
interned  In  six  camps  which,  as  regular 
international  inspection  has  shown,  con- 


form to  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
convention. 

While  from  time  to  time  cases  of  sub- 
standard treatment  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  every  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  in- 
sure that  these  shortcomings  are  cor- 
rected. This  includes  the  issuance  of  clear 
and  explicit  orders  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  alleged  violations  and  punish- 
ment of  those  found  guilty.  This  policy  is 
confirmed  and  supported  by  the  continu- 
ous review,  both  official  and  unofQcial. 
which  results  from  free  access  to  prison- 
ers by  delegates  and  doctors  of  the  ICRC. 
This  policy  should  and  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  case  of  Con  Son. 

The   Government  of  North  Vietnam, 
by  contrast,  has  violated  nearly  every 
provision  of  the  Geneva  convention.  They 
have  refused  to  identify  the  prisoners 
they  hold.  Only  a  limited  minority  of 
those  men  known  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  captured  have  been 
allowed  to  communicate  with  the  out- 
side world.  Mail  even  from  this  small 
minority  has  been  infrequent  and  irregu- 
lar. The  sick  and  the  wounded  have  not 
been   repatriated,   nor   have   they   been 
identified.  Even  the  minimum  protection 
that  would  be  afforded  by  inspection  of 
POW   facilities   by   an   impartial  inter- 
national   body    has    been    denied.    The 
ICRCs  repeated  requests  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  prisoners  at  their  places  of 
detention  have  been  repeatedly  denied, 
nor  has  any  other  accepted  intermediary 
been  given  access  to  the  prisoners.  From 
the  reports  of  the  few  men  actually  re- 
leased by  North  Vietnam  and  from  other 
sources   has   come    disturbing   evidence 
that  prisoners  are  being  deprived  of  med- 
ical care  and  diets  sind  that  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  been  subjected  to  phys- 
ical and  mental  torture.  For  example,  Lt. 
Rotjert  Frishman,  one  of  the  recently  re- 
leased American  prisoners,  in  a  public 
statement  on  September  2,  1969,  shortly 
after  his  release,  said  American  prison- 
ers are  subject  to  solitary  confinement, 
forced  statements,  living  in  a  cage  for 
3  years,  being  put  in  straps,  not  being 
allowed  to  sleep  or  eat,  removal  of  their 
fingernails,  being  hung  from  a  ceiling, 
and  refusal  of  medical  care  for  broken 
and  infected  limbs. 

Recounting  the  treatment  of  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Stratton.  Lieutenant 
Frishman  said : 

Tlie  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  Lt.  Cdr. 
Stratton  to  appear  before  a  press  delegation 
and  say  that  he  had  received  humane  and 
lenient  treatment.  He  refu.sed  because  his 
treatment  hadn't  been  humane.  He'd  been 
tied  up  with  ropes  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
stlU  has  large  scars  on  his  arms  from  rope 
burns  which  became  Infected  He  was  de- 
prived of  sleep,  beaten,  had  his  fingernails 
removed,  and  was  put  In  solitary,  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  Insisted  that  he  make  the 
false  'humane  treatment  statements'  and 
threw  him  Into  a  dark  cell  alone  for  38  days 
to  think  about  It. 

This  record  is  indeed  chilling.  It  has 
been  noted  and  deplored  by  a  great  many 
international  observers.  For  example, 
Jacques  Preymond  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  reporting 
on  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Prison- 
ers of  War.  highlighted  the  contrast  be- 


tween North  and  South  Vietnam  as 
follows : 

In  Vietnam.  It  (the  ICRC)  has  so  far  had 
limited  success.  In  fact.  In  spite  of  repeated 
representations  it  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  to  the  Installation  of  a 
delegation  In  Hanoi  nor  even  to  the  visiting 
of  prisoners-of-war  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  Is  represented 
In  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are  able  to  visit 
all  prisoner-of-war  camps.  They  also  regu- 
larly receive  nominal  rolls  of  these  prisoners. 

The  only  answer  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese has  been  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention does  not  apply  because  there  has 
not  been  a  formal  declaration  of  war  and 
that  the  American  prisoners  are  "war 
criminals"  and  therefore  not  entitled  to 
the  rights  conferred  upon  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  Geneva  Convention.  But  it  is 
clear  from  the  language  of  the  conven- 
tion, quoted  above,  that  the  absence  of 
such  a  declaration  has  no  relationship  to 
the  convention's  applicability  and  does 
not  justify  a  refusal  to  apply  it. 

The  21st  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross,  held  at  Istanbul  in  Sep- 
tember 1969.  cut  through  any  possible 
quibbles  that  could  be  made  by  a  party  to 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  adopted  without 
dissent  a  resolution  which  obtained  the 
support  of  114  governments,  and  national 
Red  Cross  organizations.  That  resolution 
called  upon  all  parties  "to  abide  by  the 
obli.eations  set  forth  in  the  convention 
and  upon  all  authorities  involved  in  an 
armed  conflict  to  insure  that  all  uni- 
formed members  of  the  regular  armed 
forces  of  another  party  to  the  conflict 
and  all  other  persons  entitled  to  prison- 
er-of-war status  are  treated  humanely 
and  given  the  fullest  measure  of  protec- 
tion prescribed  by  the  convention." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  North  Vietnam, 
which  has  frequently  expressed  its  abid- 
ing regard  for  humane  principles,  will 
heed  the  unequivocal  and  specific  call  re- 
flecting the  conscience  of  the  interna- 
tional community  as  expressed  in  the 
Istanbul  conference  and  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  will  adhere  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

On  October  30,  1969,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  added 
his  voice  to  those  calling  for  North  Viet- 
nam to  change  its  policy : 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Secretary  General 
that  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  ought 
to  give  an  International  humanitarian  orga- 
nization such  as  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties access  to  the  Americans  detained  In 
North  Vietnam. 

RESOLUTION  ON  PRISONrRS-Or-WAR.  ADOPTED 
UNANIMOUSLY  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS.  FEBRUARY  16. 
1970 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  hereby  notes  and  recalls: 
.  . .  that  five  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Istanbul  resolution,  and  more  than  five 
years  after  Its  first  capture  and  detention  of 
American  military  personnel,  the  Government 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
refused  to  respect  and  has  repeatedly  an- 
nounced Its  refusal  to  adhere  to  the  obliga- 
tions It  assumed  as  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
convention,  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prlsoners-of-war 

Requests: 

That    the    Chairman    of    the    American 
National   Red   Cross  communicate  the   text 
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of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of  the 
International  Red  Cross,  to  seek  from  each 
member  advice  as  to  the  efforts  on  behalf 
of  prlsoners-of-war  held  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  to  report  the  sub- 
stance of  each  reply  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Governors. 


3 
X 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL     RIGHTS     COMMISSION     AU- 
THORIZATION—ADDITIONAL VIEWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart>  .  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  additional  views  of  Senators 
Hart.  Kennedy.  Bayh.  Burdick,  Tydincs, 
FoNC,  Scott.  Cook,  Mathias  and  Grif- 
fin, which  have  been  printed  as  part  of 
the  record  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  S.  2455,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. The  additional  views  of  these 
Senators  detail  the  reasons  why  they  re- 
jected the  amendment  offered  in  com- 
mittee by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<^Mr.  McClellan)  to  restrict  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Additional  Views  of  Messrs.  Hart,  Kennedy, 

Bayh,    Burdick,    Tydings,    Fonc.    Scott. 

Cook,  Mathias,  and  Griftin 

An  amendment  to  S.  2455  was  offered  by 
Senator  McClellan  which  was  adapted  from 
the  special  grand  jury  reports  safeguards 
provided  In  title  I  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969  (S.  30) .  The  committee 
rejected  this  amendment.  The  purported 
purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  protect 
public  officials  and  other  persons  from  re- 
ports of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  that 
may  be  critical  or  contain  material  that 
tends  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate. 

The  amendments  would  have  done  the 
following : 

( 1 )  Prohibited  the  Commission  from  hold- 
ing any  public  hearings; 

(2)  Prevented  the  Commission  from  Is- 
suing any  reports  critical  of  Identifiable  per- 
sons even  though  such  persons  had  been  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Commission,  as  presently  required  by  the 
Commission's  statute; 

(3)  Required  the  Commission  to  observe 
severely  restrictive  procedures  before  Issuing 
reports  critical  of  Identifiable  public  officials 
and  public  employees,  Including  submission 
of  the  report  to  the  U.S.  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  the  Commission  held 
the  greatest  number  of  hearing  days  in 
which  the  testimony  or  evidence  on  which 
the  report  was  based  was  received  for  the 
approval  of  that  court. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  amendment 
would  have  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the 
Commission  and  effectively  terminated  Its 
present  Independent  appraisal  and  rejxirtlng 
functions  as  established  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967.  as  amended. 


I.    THE  PROTECTIONS  PURPORTED  TO  BE  AFFORDED 
BT    THE  AMENDMENT   ARE   INAPPOSITE  TO   THE 
FtTNCTIONB     OF    THE     COMMISSION     ON     CIVIl. 
RIGHTS 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  traditional 
hearing  and  reporting  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  are  analogous  to  cer- 
tain reporting  functions  of  special  Federal 
grand  Juries  authorized  by  title  I  of  8.  30 
(The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1969). 
It  Is  argued  that  If  certain  safeguards  are 
to  be  attached  to  the  reporting  functions  of 
special  grand  Juries,  the  same  safeguards 
should  be  attached  to  the  hearing  and  re- 
porting functions  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

We  believe  that  the  procedures  provided  in 
the  McClellan  amendment  to  S.  2455  are  In- 
appropriate to  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  does 
not  have  as  Its  ultimate  function  the  detec- 
tion and  punishment  of  crime. 

2.  The  Commission  does  not  determine  In- 
dividual culpability. 

3.  The  Commission  functions  In  a  manner 
more  analogous  to  a  legislative  committee 
or  administrative  agency  than  a  grand  Jury. 

4.  The  Commission  already  provides  pro- 
tection extending  substantially  beyond  the 
requirements  of  due  process. 

5.  The  damage  done  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Commission  by  the  amendment  out- 
weighs Its  purported  advantages. 

Brlefiy.  title  I  of  S.  30  authorizes  special 
grand  Juries  to  Issue  reports  concerning  non- 
criminal misconduct,  malfeasance,  or  mis- 
feasance in  office  by  a  public  officer  or  pub- 
lic employee  as  the  basis  for  a  recommenda- 
tion of  removal  or  disciplinary  action.'  The 
report  must  be  based  upon  facts  revealed  in 
the  course  of  a  grand  Jury  InvesUgatlon  "to 
Inquire  Into  offenses  against  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States."  •  Reports  Issued 
under  section  3333(a)  iD  of  S.  30  must  com- 
ply with  significant  procedural  safeguards 
which  are  commensurate  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  "noncriminal"  charges  leveled 
against  Identified  public  officers  and  public 
employees  as  the  basis  for  a  recommenda- 
tion of  removal  or  disciplinary  action.  Other 
reports  of  the  special  grand  Jury  offering 
recommendaUons  for  legislation  or  reporting 
on  organized  crime  conditions— referred  to  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  as  being 
analogous  to  the  reports  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights — are  not  subject  to  all  of 
the  so-called  safeguard  provisions  of  title  I 
of  S.  30.  Regardless  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  safeguards  attached  to  reports 
Issued  by  special  grand  Juries  under  section 
3333(a)(1)  of  S.  30  the  amendment  offered 
to  S.  2455  is  not  relevant  to  the  purpose  and 
functions  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
as  established  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957, 
as  amended. 
A.  The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  does  not 

hate  as  its  ultimate  objective  the  detection 

and  punishment  of  crime 

The  special  Federal  grand  Jury  proposed 
m  title  I  of  S.  30  Is  authorized  to  Issue  re- 
ports on  misconduct,  misfeasance,  and  mal- 
feasance of  public  officials  In  connection  with 
its  Investigations  Into  the  violation  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  statutes.  As  such.  It  Is  an  in- 
quisitorial body  charged  with  the  duty  of 
Investigating  violations  of  the  law  and  hav- 
ing as  Its  ultimate  objective  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime.  The  specific  pur- 
pose of  special  grand  Juries  is  to  assign  blame 
for  wrong-doing  to  specific  individuals  either 
by  way  of  indictment  or  by  way  of  the  re- 
ports authorized  in  title  I.  (It  Is  noteworthy 
that  the  special  grand  jury  reports  not  rec- 
ommending removal  from  office  or  dlscipll- 
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nary  action  against  a  named  public  official 
are  not  required  to  meet  the  so-called  safe- 
guards of  title  I  of  S.  30. ) 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
appraisal  of  Federal  programs  and  policies 
and  with  gathering  information  on  which 
to  base  legislative  recommendations  made 
to  the  Nation,  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive. It  is  to  this  process  of  public  and  legis- 
lative deliberation  that  the  Commission's 
factfinding  and  reporting  efforts  are  devoted. 
The  Supreme  Court  accepted  this  view  of  the 
Commission's  function  in  the  case  of  Han- 
nah v.  Larche.  363  U.S  420  (1960).  In  which 
the  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  for  Commission  hearings. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  stated  In  his 
concurring  opinion : 

••[The  Commission  on  Ch-ll  Rights]  Is  not 
charged  with  official  Judgment  on  Individuals 
nor  are  its  inquiries  so  directed.  The  pur- 
pose of  its  investigations  Is  to  develop  facts 
upon  which  legislation  may  be  based.  As 
such,  its  investigations  are  directed  to  those 
concerns  that  are  the  normal  impulse  to 
legislation  and  the  basis  for  It." 

The  wrongdoing  by  public  officials  Iden- 
tified by  special  Federal  grand  Juries  Is  Uke- 
ly  to  be  wrongdoing  which  Is  (1 )  for  personal 
gain  of  the  type  normally  punishable  by 
criminal  statute,  but  which  falls  outside  the 
technical  or  Jurisdlctiona:  requirements  for 
Federal  Indictment,  or  (2)  misconduct  in 
office.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  criti- 
cism of  public  officials  that  is  likely  to 
emerge  in  Commission  reports  typically  is 
criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  estobllshed 
policies  are  being  carried  out.  Clearly,  the 
•noncriminal"  misconduct  of  a  public  offi- 
cial warranUng  dismissal  or  disciplinary  ac- 
tion—the purpose  of  reports  of  special  Fed- 
eral grand  Juries — carries  a  much  greater 
degree  of  opprobrium  than  the  Idnd  of  criti- 
cism aired  by  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Accordingly,  substantial  safeguards 
while  appropriate — perhaps  even  Constitu- 
tionally required— for  grand  Jury  reports. 
are  not  opposite  to  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  f>erceptively 
observed : 

"To  Impose  upon  the  Commission  s  Inves- 
tigations the  safeguards  appropriate  to  in- 
quiries into  individual  blameworthiness 
would  be  to  divert  and  frustrate  Its  purpose. 
Its  Investigations  would  be  turned  Into  a 
forum  for  the  litigation  of  Individual  culpa- 
bility— matters  which  are  not  within  the 
keeping  of  the  Commission." 

B.  The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  does  not 
determine  individual  culpability  or  blame- 
worthiness 

In  some  cases,  evidence  adduced  in  Com- 
mission hearings  or  related  in  Its  reports 
may  expressly  or  impliedly  reflect  adversely 
on  identifiable  public  officials.  (As  we  explain 
later  such  persons  are  afforded  extensive  pro- 
cedural protections. )  The  ascribing  ot  blame 
to  Identifiable  persons  is  wholly  collateral  to 
the  Commission's  basic  purpose.  This  view 
was  supported  in  the  opinion  in  Hannah  v 
Larche,  363  U.S.,  441 : 

"(The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights]  is 
purely  investigative  and  factfinding.  It  does 
not  adjudicate.  It  does  not  hold  trials  or 
determine  anyone's  civil  or  criminal  liabil- 
ity. It  does  not  Issue  orders.  Nor  does  It  in- 
dict, punish,  or  Impose  any  legal  sanctions. 
It  does  not  make  determinations  depriving 
anyone  of  his  Ufe,  liberty,  or  property.  In 
short,  the  Commission  does  not  and  cannot 
take  any  affirmative  action  which  will  affect 
an  Individual's  legal  rights." 

At  363  U.S.,  443,  the  Court  added: 

"However,  even  If  such  collateral  conse- 
quences were  to  flow  from  the  Commission's 
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InvesUgatlons,  they  would  not  be  the  result 
of  any  affirmative  determinations  made  by 
the  Commission,  and  they  would  not  aflect 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Commissions  Investi- 
gative runciiou." 

The  distinction  drawn  by  the  Court  m 
Hannah  can  be  seen  in  this  example.  ^  the 
LouUlana  hearing  on  voting  rights,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  litigation  in  Hannah. 
V  Larche  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
was  not  concerned  with  the  individual  blame- 
worthiness of  the  registrar  of  Morehouse 
Parish— one  of  a  number  of  registrars  sub- 
penaed— but  with  the  adequacy  and  worH- 
abiUty  of  existing  Federal  safeguards  of  the 
right  to  vote.  From  information  collected  at 
the  Louisiana  hearing  and  at  an  earlier  hear- 
ing In  Alabama  came  recommendations  by  the 
Commission  which  led  to  the  enactment  of 
the  voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  special 
Federal  grand  Jury,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  been  concerned  with  assigning  blame 
to  the  registrar  with  a  possible  recommenda- 
Uon  for  dismissal  or  disciplinary  action. 

II.  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CUIL  RIGHTS  TVSC- 
TIONS  IN  h  M.\NNER  MORE  ANALOCOCS  TO  A 
lECISl.ATIVE  COMMrn-EE  OR  ADMrNtSTRATlVE 
ACENCT    THAN    A    GRAND    JfRY 

It  has  been  noted  that  li\e  Commission  is. 
in  many  respects,  similar  in  function  to  con- 
gressional committees,  since  both  engage  In 
factfinding  for  the  purpose  of  Informing  the 
legislative  process.  Congress  recognized  this 
fact  when  it  looked  to  the  investigatory 
hearing  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives '  as  the  model  for  the  rules  of  procedure 
at  Commission  hearUigs  enacted  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957. 

■\s  Justice  Prankf liner  stated  in  Hannah 
V    ta^c^e   (363  U.S.  420.  492-193): 

■Congress  has  entrusted  the  Commission 
with  a  very  different  role— that  of  Investl- 
gaUng  and  appraising  general  conditions  and 
reporting  them  to  Congress  so  as  to  Inform 
the  legislative  judgment.  Resort  to  a  legis- 
lative Commission  as  a  vehicle  for  proposing 
well-founded  legislation  and  recommending 
its  passage  to  Congress  has  ample  precedent." 
Although  in  function  the  Commission  Is 
most  s:m:l;u-  to  legislative  committees,  m 
structure  the  Commission  is  more  simiUir 
to  Federal  administrative  agencies 

The  President  Is  authorized,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint 
the  six  members  of  the  Commission,  to  name 
Commissioners  as  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man and  to  nominate  the  staff  director. >  The 
Commissioners  and  the  staff  director  serve 
indefinite  terms.  Each  year  the  Conunission 
submits  a  det.iiled  budget  proposal  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  review.  The  budget 
describes  the  studies,  reports  and  hearings 
which  the  Commission  proposes  to  under- 
take in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  final  budget 
proposal,  which  becomes  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  carefully  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress The  power  to  accept,  reject  or  modify 
the  agencv  budget  allows  Congress  to  exert 
direct  Influence  on  the  program  of  the 
agencv. 

Finally,  the  Commission  Is  a  temporary 
agency  which  periodically  must  go  to  Con- 
gress to  have  Its  existence  renewed.  There 
are,  therefore,  ample  means  available  for 
curbing  anv  particular  abuses  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission.  Needless  to  say,  grand 
Juries  are  not  subject  to  the  same  types  of 
Congressional  controls  as  those  governing 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

in.  NOTWriHSTANDINC  THE  INAPPROPRIATENESS 
OF  COMPAKINO  THI  COMICSSIOK  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  TO  A  GRAND  JURY.  NXVXXTHDJtSS .  TTS 
PSLESSNT  PROCXDtrUSa  PROVIDE  CBXATES  PRO- 
TECTIONS THAN  THOSX  AWOEOro  UNDEK  Xmi 

I  or  s.  30 


It  Ls  fundamental  to  the  operation  of  grand 
Juries  that  their  proceedings  are  carried  on 
In  secrecv.  By  contrast,  the  Commission's 
subpena  power  is  used  in  connection  with 


hearings  fully  open  to  the  public.  This  means 
that  a  person  who  is  or  may  be  criticized  is 
given  an  open  forum  m  which  to  hear  and 
refute  the  criticism.  One  of  the  destructive 
features  of  ihe  amendment  to  S  2455  was  Its 
requirement  that  all  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  be  in  executive  ses- 
sion—in effect  requiring  the  Commission  un- 
neceisarilv  to  conduct  secret  hearings  which 
can  be  labeled  as  'star  chamber"  nctivities. 

The  safeguards  of  the  Commissions  fact- 
finding   process    are    enumerated    below    and 
a  comparison  is  made  with  protection  avail- 
able to  one  accused  m  a  special  grand  jury 
proceeding  as  provided  for  in  Title  I  of  S.  30. 
Tlw  Commission  statute  affords  every  wit- 
ness in  public  or  executive  session  the  right 
to  counsel;  '  grand   jury  rules  do  not.  The 
Commission  statute  affords  persons  who  are 
the    subject    of    testimony    which    tends    to 
defiune.  degrade,  or  incriminate  an  appear- 
ance   by    right    before    the    Commission    in 
executive  session.'  and,  if  so  desired  by  the 
individual.  In  public  session  i\s  well.'  Such 
persons    mav    h.ue    witnesses    subpenaed    In 
their  own  behalf.'  Their  counsel  may  submit 
questions   to  be   asked   of  witnesses   by   the 
Commission   '  On  the  other  hand,  S.  30  pro- 
vides  that   the   court   shall   accept   and   file 
no  report  from  a  special  grand  Jury  unless 
■each  person  named  therein  and  any  reason- 
able number  of  witnesses   in   his  behalf  as 
designated  by  him   •    •    '   were  afforded  an 
opportunitv  to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury 
prior  to  the  filing  of  such  report." 

An   individual   subpenaed   before   a   grand 
Jury  does  not  have  notice  of  what  the  grand 
jury  Is  Investigating  and  does  not  have  an 
open  forum  in  which  to  refute  the  critical 
testimonv  that  is  presented.  Nor  is  subpenaed 
testlmonv  available  to  the  person  criticized 
None  of  these  criticisms  Is  applicable  to  Com- 
mission   procedures    Section    102(a)    of   the 
Commissions  statute  requires  that  30  days 
before  the  commencement  of  a  hearing  the 
Commission  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  stating,  among  other  things,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hearing   Accordingly,  there  is  no 
secre:  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  hear- 
ing.  The   rules   of   the    Commission   require 
that   persons  who  are  the  subject  of  testl- 
monv which  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade  or 
incriminate  them  be  notified  of  Commission 
executive  sessions  at  least   10  days  prior  to 
the   session    and    that    they    be    furnished   a 
brief  summary  of  the  information  which  the 
Commission  has  determined  may  tend  to  de- 
fajne.  degrade,  or  incriminate  such  persons. 
At  the  executive  session  Itself,  the  person  is 
read   a   fuller   summary   of    the   anticipated 
testlmonv   There  Is,  therefore,  an  ample  op- 
portunity to   respond  to  critical   testimony. 
Moreover,  and  most  significantly,  when  this 
testlmonv  Is  presented  at  a  public  session  a 
further  opportunity  Is  available  to  respond. 
Airing  these  matters  In  public  Is  an  assur- 
ance of  fairness 

Commission  hearings  also  are  subject  to 
careful  Judicial  scrutiny.  The  case  of  Han- 
nah v.  LaTche  is  an  example.  There,  Com- 
mission proceedings  were  enjoined  by  a 
court  and  the  Conunission  was  Immobilized 
until  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  its  pro- 
cedures were  fair.  With  the  advance  notice 
the  Commission  gives  of  Its  proceedings  and 
the  substantial  advance  warrUng  It  provides 
to  persons  about  whom  it  might  be  critical, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  to  resort  to  the 
courts  to  test  the  adequacy  of  what  the  Com- 
mission is  doing. 

IV  A  PAIR  AND  OPEN  HEARING  MAINTAINS 
PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  SOtTNDNBSS  OF 
GOVERNMENTAL  PROCESSES 

The  power  conferred  on  the  Commission  to 
hold  hearings  was  not  conferred  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agency,  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  legislative  and  poUcy  changes  based 
on  Commission  recommendations.  Public  and 
open  proceedings  have  been  held  to  be  es- 


sential to  due  process  In  administrative  mat- 
ters as  well  as  to  those  of  a  Judicial  nature. 
In  Morgan  v.  United  States,  304  U.S.  1  (1938) 
the  Court  referred  to  an  open  hearing  as  one 
of  the  "rudimentary  requirements  of  fair- 
play."  The  Court  stated: 

■These  demand  a  fair  and  open  hearing- 
essential  alike  to  the  legal  validity  of  the 
administrative  regulation  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  confidence  In  the  value 
and  soundness  of  this  Important  govern- 
mental process.  (304  U.S.  at  15.)  " 

The  fact  that  hearings  are  open  is  not 
only  an  assurance  of  fairness  to  the  partlci- 
pants,  but  serves  as  an  assurance  to  the  pub- 
lie  that  information  Is  received  fairly  and 
reasonablv. 

It  is  clear  that  the  openness  of  Commission 
hearings  is  closely  related  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  confidence  in  reports  and 
reconimendallons  emanating  directly  and 
indirectly  from  those  hearings.  The  require- 
ment of  the  proposed  amendment  to  S  24ba 
that  all  Commission  hearings  be  held  in 
executive  session  clearly  subverts  the  bene- 
ficial purposes  of  public  hearings  held  by 
the  Commission. 


V.    CONCLUSION 

For  all  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  anal- 
ogy between  title  I  of  S.  30  and  the  Com- 
mission's procedures  Is  inapposite.  The  Com- 
mlssions    procedures   have    been    upheld    in 
Hannah  v.  Larchc.  Its  procedures  have  been 
analogized  to  those  of  a  legislative  Invest  - 
eating  committee.  The  Commission,  as  al- 
ready explained,  does  afford  adequate  safe- 
guards to  persons  who  might  be  criticized. 
The   Commission   on   Civil   Rights,   more- 
over is  subject  to  the  "political  process."  The 
Cominlssloners  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  can  be  removed  if  he  is  dis- 
satisfied with  their  conduct.  The  Commis- 
sion seeks  an  annual  appropriation  and  Is 
subject  to  review  at  that  time.  Finally,  the 
Commission   Is   a   temporary    agency   which 
periodically   must   go   to   Congress   to  have 
Its  existence  renewed.  There  are  ample  means 
available  for  curbing  any  particular  abuses 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission.  The  means 
proposed  bv  the  amendment  would  not  only 
limit  the  Commission,   they  would   destroy 
the  beneficial  results  of  public  hearings  and 
reports  by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights- 
powers  which  have  been  exercised   respon- 
sibly for  13  years  by  distinguished  members 
of   the   Commission    past   and    present.   On 
balance,  the  present  hearing  and  reporting 
functions  of  the  Commission  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  their  present  form. 
Philip  A.  Hart. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Birch  Bayh. 
Qtjentin  N.  Burdick. 
Joseph  D.  Tydincs. 
Hiram  L.  Pong. 
Hugh  Scott. 
Marlow  W.  Cook. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias. 
Robert  P.  Griffin. 

footnotes 
'Sec.  333(a)(1)  of  S.  30.  Title  I  of  S.  30 
also  authorizes  special  grand  Jury  reports  for 
proposing  recommendations  for  legislative, 
executive  or  administrative  action  in  the 
public  interest,  or  regarding  organized 
crime  conditions  in  the  district. 

«Sec.  3332  of  S.  30. 

» Under  title  I  of  S.  30  the  special  Federal 
grand  Jury  can  report  noncriminal  miscon- 
duct only  If  It  Is  so  serious  to  warrant  the 
special  grand  Jury  basing  a  recommendation 
of  •■r«moval  or  disciplinary  action."  on  the 
actions  Involved. 

•Rule  XI.  par  26  (l)-(g».  "Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives"   (1965). 

»42  U.S.C.  sees.  1975(b),  1975(c)  and 
1975d(a)  (1964). 

'Sec.  102(c)  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
as  amended: 


a: 

X 


•Any  person  compelled  to  appear  in  person 
before  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  shall 
be  accorded  the  right  to  be  accompanied  and 
advised  by  counsel,  who  shall  have  the  right 
to  subject  his  client  to  reasonable  examina- 
tion and  to  make  objections  on  the  record 
and  to  argue  briefly  the  basis  for  such  ob- 
jections." 

"Sec.  102(e)  of  Chil  Rights  Act.  as 
amended ; 

"If  the  Commission  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  any  hearing  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade  or  Incriminate  any  per- 
son. It  shall  receive  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony or  summary  of  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony In  executive  session.  The  Commission 
shall  afford  any  person  dejamcd,  degraded 
or  xncriViinatcd  by  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard 
in  eiectttiie  session,  with  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  witnesses  requested  by  him,  before  de- 
ciding to  use  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony •   •   '." 

"Sec.  102(e). 

"•  •  •  In  the  event  the  Commission  de- 
termines to  release  or  use  such  testimony  in 
such  manner  as  to  reveal  publicly  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  defamed,  degraded,  or  In- 
criminated, such  evi(3ence  or  te.=;timony.  prior 
to  such  public  release  or  use,  shall  be  given 
at  a  public  session,  and  the  Commission  shall 
afford  such  person  an  opportunity  to  appear 
as  a  voluntary  witness  or  to  file  a  sworn 
statement  in  his  behalf  and  to  submit  brief 
and  pertinent  sworn  statements  of  others. 
The  Commission  shall  receive  and  dispose  of 
requests  from  such  persons  to  subpena  ad- 
ditional  witnesses'    (italics  supplied). 

"Sec.  102{p).  supra. 

"Sec.  102(ci.  supra,  45  CFR  702  7.  702  9. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  A 
DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tt'm- 
pore  (Mr.  Yarborough>  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law  a  report  on  the 
means  to  help  assure  an  adequate  mar- 
ket for  burglai-y  and  theft  insurance  and 
adeqaute  availability  of  surety  bonds  for 
construction  contractors,  in  urban  areas, 
dated  July  1970  <with  an  accompanying 
report"  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Yarborough)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj',  as  follows: 

"H.  Con.  Res.  270 
"A    concurrent    resolution    applying    to   the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  return 
a  portion  of  the  Income  tax  'o  the  state 
from  whose  taxpayers  It  was  collected 
"Whereas,   the   political    platfor-ns    of   all 
major  parties  in  the  various  states  subscribe 
to  federal  tax  sharing:  and 

"Whereas,  many  state  legislatures  have 
adopted  resolutions  memorializing  Congress 
to  return  a  portion  of  the  federal  revenues 
to  the  states:  and 

"Whereas,  most  Congressmen  In  their  cam- 
paigns declare  their  support  for  federal  tax 
sharing:  and 

"Whereas,  meetings  of  the  National  Legis- 
lative Conference,  the  Conference  of  State 


Legislative  Leaders  and  the  National  Society 
of  State  Legislators  have  adopted  or  will 
adopt  resolutions  urging  Congress  to  In- 
augurate a  federal  revenue  sharing  program; 
and 

"Whereas,  although  President  Nixon  In 
196U  proposed  a  tax  sharing  program  for 
congressional  enactment,  no  action  h;is  yet 
been  taken  by  Congress;   and 

■Whereas,  this  Resolution,  when  adopted 
by  thirty-three  states,  would  require  Con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  constitution  to  provide  for  the 
return  to  the  stale  of  ten  per  cent  of  the 
federal  income  tax  collected  in  the  state. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Louisiana 
pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  ol 
the  United  Slates,  hereby  makes  application 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 
a  convention  to  propose  the  following  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

'  article  — 

■■  Ten  per  cent  of  the  tax  on  the  Income  of 
each  taxpayer  collected  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  returned  by  the  United  States  to 
the  state  In  which  each  individual  has  his 
principal  place  of  residence  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  business  activity  con- 
ducted by  each  corporate  taxpayer  in  that 
state.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized 
not  to  reduce  any  major  Federal  program  m 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  applica- 
tion shall  constitute  a  continuing  applica- 
tion for  such  convention  pursuant  to  Article 
V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  states  shall  have  made  like  applica- 
tions and  such  convention  shall  have  been 
called  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  State.^. 
unless  the  Congress  Itself  proposes  the 
amendment  herein  set  forth. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copie.•^ 
of  this  Resolution  shall  be  transmitted 
forthwith  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  o: 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  House  of  the  Legislature  of  each  of  the 
several  states,  attesting  the  adoption  of  this 
Resolution  by  the  Legislature  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana. 

'■John   S.   Garrett. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representattves. 
•'W.  Aycock. 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Yarborough)  announced  that 
on  today,  July  10,  1970.  he  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (H.R.  2036'  to  remove  a  cloud 
on  the  titles  of  certain  property  located 
in  Malin,  Oreg..  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  12758.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  volun- 
teers In  the  park  program,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1013). 


By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  w^th  amendments: 

S.  2985.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  park  system  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  to  clarify  the  au- 
thorities applicable  to  the  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1014). 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  lime,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  4075.  A  bill  to  provide  for  limitations  on 
the  importation  of  sulfur;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pi::ance 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  4076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mitsuhlro 
Nakakojl.  Kelko  Nakakojl.  and  Yuklko  Naka- 
koji;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.J.  Res,  219.  Joint  resoluiicn  to  proclaim 
the  second  week  in  July  as  National  Sales- 
men's Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Hart  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  219— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  PROCLAIM  THE  SEC- 
OND WEEK  IN  JULY  AS  NATIONAL 
SALESMEN'S  WEEK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
times  of  ever-larger  institutions  and  big 
business,  the  decline  of  the  role  of  the 
individual  is  apparent  to  all.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that  unrest 
is  due  in  substantial  part  to  the  frus- 
trated efforts  of  our  young  adults  to 
achieve  a  sense  of  individual  worth  and 
individual  meaning  in  a  society  domi- 
nated by  big  governments,  big  corpora- 
tions, and  big  charitable,  religious  and 
educational  institutions.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  none  of  us  is  immune 
from  the  stifling  effects  of  an  institution- 
alized, mass-production  society. 

So  it  is  all  the  more  encouraging  to 
take  note  of  the  new  energy  of  America's 
independent  sales  representatives  in 
speaking  out  for  individualism  and  inde- 
pendence. Our  commissioned  salesmen, 
along  with  other  independent  business 
and  professional  people,  represent  a  bul- 
wark against  growing  giantism  and  other 
institutional  erosion  of  a  free  enterprise 
system  based  upon  respect  for  the  role 
of  the  individual.  Mr.  President,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  important  role  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  independent  sales 
representatives  in  supporting  our  so- 
ciety's most  fundamental  and  important 
ideals.  I  am  today  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
of  every  July  as  "National  Salesmen's 
Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong>.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  219)  to 
proclaim  the  second  week  in  July  as  Na- 
tional Salesmen's  Week,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv-. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.  S976 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  *Mr.  Hart>,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  Uiat,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings)  be  added  as  cosponsor  of 
S.  3976.  the  First  Amendment  Freedom 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ma- 
THi.AS'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.  4002 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens^  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott'.  the  Senator  frcHn 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  .  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  M.ansfield',  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the 
Senators  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  and  Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
4002.  to  establish  a  National  Informa- 
tion and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handi- 
capped.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  428— SUB\nS- 
SION  OF  -•-  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE TO  CONDUCT  AN  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  FIRMS  PROMOTING 
TRAVEL  ABROAD  BY  AMERICAN 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  428)  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  conduct 
an  investigation  of  firms  promoting 
travel  abroad  by  American  students, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  submitted  the  resolution 
appear  earlier  in  the  Record  under  the 
appropriate  heading.  > 


sible  uses  of  solid  wastes  resulting  from 
mining  and  processing  coal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong>.  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    OF 
SENATORS 


BISHOP    WALSH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  hail 
the  return  ol  Bishop  Walsh  to  freedom 
today.  His  long  confinement  in  Red 
China  is  a  martyrdom  in  the  literal  sense. 
The  steadfast  way  in  which  he  has  en- 
dured years  of  imprisonment  constitutes 
an  example  of  faith  and  constancy  that 
should  in.spire  all  msinkind. 

The  story  of  Bishop  Walsh  and  his 
years  of  suffering  will  unfold  in  the  days 
ahead.  But  for  today,  I  know  that  It  is 
enough  for  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  to 
share  with  Bishop  Walsh's  family,  and 
indeed  with  all  Americans,  in  a  welcome 
to  him.  to  share  in  a  wish  for  his  safe 
journey  to  the  United  States,  and  to  join 
in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  strength 
given  Bishop  Walsh  to  sustain  him  in  a 
cruel  ordeal. 


ANDREW   W.  CORDIER:    A  JUST 
SOCIETY" 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION— AMENDMENT 

AMZiroiCKKT   NO.   770 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  an 
amendment.  lnt«nded  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  'S.  2455)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMXNT     NO.     874 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen i.  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
at  the  next  printing,  their  names  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
674.  to  S.  3112.  to  require  an  Investigation 
and  study.  Including  research.  Into  pos- 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month.  Dr.  Andrew  W  Cordier.  President 
of  Columbia  University,  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  the  University's  an- 
nual commencement  exercises.  In  his  ad- 
dress Dr.  Cordier  speaks  eloquently  of 
the  need  to  reduce  the  increasing  polariz- 
ation and  intransigence  in  our  society, 
especially  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
He  describes  the  process  by  which  the 
basic  human  values  at  the  heart  of  the 
original  American  Revolution  have  be- 
come submerged  in  the  material  values  of 
our  modem  scientific  revolution. 

The  theme  of  Dr.  Cordier's  address  is 
a  clear  call  to  Americans  of  all  ages  to 
dedicate  themselves  more  deeply  to  the 
achievement  of  a  just  society,  where  gov- 
ernment is  responsive  to  the  people, 
where  the  same  rights  and  opportunities 
exist  for  all  citizens,  and  where  reason- 
able priorities  are  established  for  the 
achievement  of  national  and  local  goals. 
In  a  sense.  Dr.  Cordier's  commence- 
ment address  was  also  a  farewell  address, 
for  he  is  now  retiring  from  his  office  as 
president  of  the  university.  His  remarks, 
therefore,  acquire  an  added  significance, 
as  he  seeks  from  his  ample  wisdom  and 
experience  to  guide  those  who  follow 
him  In  the  quest  for  a  ju.st  society.  I 
believe  that  Dr.  Cordier's  address  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  life  in  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A    JCST    SOCICTT 

(Address  by  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Cordier.  president 
of  Columbia  tJnlverslty.  at  the  annual 
Commencement  Exercises  ending  the  Uni- 
versity's 261th  academic  year.  June  2,  1970) 
On  this  my  last  opportunity  in  my  present 
capacity  to  speak  at  a  commencement  exer- 
cise. I  am  glad  for  the  occasion  to  express  my 


profound  gratitude  to  the  graduates,  students 
who  will  graduate  In  later  years,  the  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  employees,  the  trustees, 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University,  for  the 
friendly  support  and  collaboration  which  has 
made  a  dlfflcu't  task  not  only  possible  but 
one  marked  by  collective  achievement  in  ad- 
vancing the  high  purposes  of  the  University 
on  many  fronts.  This  broadly  based  teamwork 
In  pursuit  of  sound  and  great  objectives  has 
made  my  role  a  most  rewarding  one,  provid- 
ing me  with  thousands  of  precious  memories 
of  the  dedicated  effort  and  strong  encourage- 
ment of  those  having  at  heart  the  interests 
of  a  progressive  university  devoted  to  Its 
search  for  truth  and  to  Its  contributions  to 
soclctv. 

I  pray  for  my  successor.  Dr.  McOUl,  great 
success  In  his  efforts  and  the  warm  and  strong 
support  of  his  many  constituents. 

The  unhappy  and  unsatisfactory  climate 
of  our  national  society  today  requires  that 
we  as  a  people  concentrate  our  thoughts  and 
energies  on  the  maladies  and  strains  that 
confront  us  and  thus  determine  our  sense  of 
direction  for  the  years  ahead.  This  task  be- 
comes all  the  more  necessary  because  so 
many  of  our  great  and  smaller  Issues  are 
being  approached  with  closed  minds  and 
ever  Intensified  passion  Extremism  of  every 
variety  Is  polarizing  our  nation,  dividing  our 
people,  and  reducing— If  not  destroying— our 
national  capacity  for  forward  movement 
based  upon  searching  and  sane  appraisal  of 
the  problems  inherent  in  our  current  na- 
tional crisis.  Bitterness  Is  increasing  and  bit- 
terness not  only  destroys  the  capacity  to  un- 
derstand and  to  be  effective  in  finding  solu- 
tions but  It  breeds  violence  and  bloodshed 
and  an  ever  Increasing  pattern  of  social 
breakdown. 

These  trends  can  and  mvist  be  stopped. 
They  cannot  be  stopped  alone  by  opposing 
violence  and  bloodshed,  although  that  Is  nec- 
essary. A  far  greater  contribution  Is  to  be 
f ound  m  the  solid  commitment  that  all  of  us 
as  American  citizens  can  make  to  a  socially 
lust  society. 

The  main  burden  In  dedication  to  this 
enormous  challenge  must  be  carried  by  those 
who  see  our  problems  clearly  and  who  with 
calmness  of  mind  and  determination  of  ef- 
fort can  define  and  proceed  to  a  more  Just 
and  human-oriented  society.  Tragically  In 
the  nation-wide  team  effort  of  fair  and  pur- 
posefully minded  people,  we  cannot  depend 
upon  those  who  have  already  committed 
themselves  mentally  and  emotionally  to  in- 
transigent positions,  pitting  class  aaglnst 
class  race  against  race,  group  against  group. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  when  the  vision  of  a 
better  and  more  united  America  begins  to 
dawn,  there  may  be  those  who  will  fall  away 
from  their  Intransigent  and  unhelpful  pos- 
tures, and  Join  In  a  great  crusade  with  con- 
structive and  meaningful  significance  for 
all  of  our  people. 

Our  starting  point  cannot  be  that  pro- 
claimed by  a  limited  number  of  youths  and 
adults  to  the  effect  that  we  live  In  a  nation 
without  any  values,  Institutions,  or  processes 
worth  preserving. 

We  have  gained  too  much  as  a  nation.  We 
have  built  too  well,  we  have  striven  too  hard 
In  many  areas  of  human  relevance  for  us 
not  to  preserve  what  is  good  and  meaningful 
out  of  our  past. 

A  Just  society  must  provide  for  a  satisfac- 
tory distribution  of  Its  isenefits  among  Its 
members.  But,  that  goal  alone  Is  not  suffi- 
cient. A  Just  society  will  also  strive  to  In- 
crease the  store  of  Its  available  benefits.  On 
this  second  count  the  record  of  our  present 
society  Is  clearly  commendable. 

We  need  only  to  recall  a  few  words  that 
once  were  commonplace  In  everyday  con- 
versation, but  within  this  century  have  vir- 
tually disappeared  from  common  usage.  Beri- 
beri, pellagra,  and  scurvy :  hookworm,  malaria 
and  yellow  fever:  poUo,  smallpox  and  ty- 
phoid: all  are  words  that  once  were  uttered 
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frequently  and  fearfully.  We  all  live  today, 
even  the  poorest  In  our  society.  In  a  compara- 
tive paradise  of  freedom  from  fear  of  mass 
suffering  and  early  death  caused  by  igno- 
rance, pestilence  and  plague  Famine.  In  the 
literal  sense  of  Insufficient  food  production, 
is  unknown  and  'inlmaglnable  In  our  own 
land. 

We  speak  familiarly  instead  today  of  vita- 
mins, sanitation,  and  vaccines:  of  fertilizers. 
p>esiicldes  and  irrigation,  electric  lighting, 
refrigerution  and  central  heating;  of  automo- 
biles and  airplanes;  of  movies,  radio  and  tel- 
evision; and  of  a  host  of  other  innovations 
and  inventions  that  were  either  unknown 
or  unpractlced  prior  to  this  century. 

The  store  of  beneftt^s  that  our  present  so- 
ciety has  created,  some  by  ellrmnation  of 
suffering  or  drudgery  and  others  by  addition 
cf  techniques  or  technology,  far  surpasses 
the  accomplishments  of  any  other  society  or 
any  other  time  in  human  history  These  ben- 
efits all  are  directly  attributable  to  the  para- 
mount benefit  represented  by  education,  and 
especlfilly  by  our  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Merely  to  maintain  the  present  store 
of  benefits,  not  to  mention  the  goel  of  add- 
ing to  them,  would  be  impossible  without  the 
contributions  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  we  know  them  totiay.  An  uninter- 
rupted and  Increasing  flow  of  young  men  and 
women  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  skills  is  indispensable  not  only  if  we  are 
to  Improve  upon  the  store  but  also  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  benefits  created  by  our  pres- 
ent society,  to  use  them  wisely  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  well. 

Those  who  seek  to  reform  the  distribution 
of  Its  benefits  among  the  members  of  our 
present  society  by  disrupting  the  functioning 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  threaten 
blindly  to  diminish  and  eventually  perhaps 
even  to  erase  the  store  of  thoee  benefits. 
They  are,  no  matter  how  unintentionally, 
working  against  the  Interest  of  all  members 
of  society  Including  themselves. 

But  a  broad  national  effort  merely  preserv- 
ing our  past  would  be  self-defeating  and 
would  not  support  the  challenging  objectives 
of  today  and  the  desired  attainments  for  to- 
morrow. A  great  American  leader  of  another 
era  said  that  "society  Is  like  a  white  post.  If 
you  want  to  keep  it  white  it  must  be  given 
attention."  The  great  sinews  of  our  national 
health  and  stren^h  can  easily  erode  through 
carelessness.  Indifference,  or  perversion  of 
their  tise. 

An  article  appearing  some  years  ago,  and 
captioned.  "The  Continuing  American  Revo- 
lution," perhaps  unwittingly  pointed  to  a 
major  defect  in  our  society.  From  the  days 
of  our  American  Revolution  the  philosophy 
of  which  was  so  brilliantly  expostulated  by 
our  able  public  figures  and  philosophers  of 
that  time,  we  moved  quickly  as  a  nation 
through  successive  stages  of  economic  trans- 
formation, capped  in  oxir  generation  by  the 
most  all-consuming  industrial,  technological 
and  scientific  revolution  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  This  was  described  as  the  "con- 
tinuing American  revolution"  but  the  na- 
tion-wide obsession  and  preoccupation  with 
it  led  too  often  to  neglect  of  the  role  of  hu- 
man being  In  relation  to  It.  Furthermore, 
during  this  period  we  tis  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants prided  ourselves  on  the  achievement 
of  an  ethnic  melting  pot  unknown  In  his- 
tory. While  another  racial  minority  within 
our  midst  In  no  sense  enjoyed  the  equal 
social  and  economic  benefits  of  our  society. 

The  rapidity  of  material  change  has  meant 
also  that  the  older  and  the  younger  genera- 
tions of  today  have  been  reared  in  situations 
of  more  contrasting  experience  than  any  two 
generations  of  history.  That  contrast  of  ex- 
perience determines  In  large  degree  the  varia- 
tions of  values  and  outlook  that  characterize 
the  two  generations  and  underline  the  dif- 
ficulties of  mutual  understanding.  T^e  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  by  the  older  genera- 
tion should,  with  the  proper  marshalling  of 


intelligence  and  understanding,  cause  that 
generation  to  arrive  at  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  concerns  of  youth  and  their  social 
and  envlroimiental  problems.  In  the  minds  of 
some.  Indeed  too  many  older  people,  youth 
as  a  whole  are  condemned  for  the  radical 
actions  of  the  few.  In  fact  we  have  never  had 
a  better  generation  of  youth — able,  knowl- 
edgeable, resourceful  and  socially  respon- 
sive. They  deserve  more  than  our  sympathy 
They  deserve  our  identification  with  them 
The  ge:ieration  gap,  lar  from  becoming 
crystalUzed.  .should  be  blurred  and  even 
desl.'ojed  This  Is  one  of  the  urgc:u  require- 
ments of  a  Just  society.  Age  .should  not  and 
need  not  have  any  relevance  to  our  under- 
standing of  and  participation  with  youth  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems,  m  sharing  their 
concerns,  in  joining  with  them  m  their  at- 
laiiimeut  of  constructive  social  objectives  and 
111  encouraging  mem  m  the  pi^sitive  personal 
contr.bution  that  they  may  make  to 
society. 

Urbanlsm.  a  major  creation  of  our  eco- 
nomic revolution,  has  produced  for  many 
youths  a  rootless  society  in  which  many  old 
values  and  standards  have  disappeared  with 
no  viable  substitutes  to  take  their  place. 
Thoee  of  us  who  by  breadth,  length  and 
variety  of  exfjerlence,  possess  the  deep  con- 
cern for  human  beings  ol  any  age,  have  a 
solemn  obligation  to  relate  to  youth  In  'w&ys 
that  will  be  a  source  of  enrichment  and  sat- 
isfaction to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  Only  In 
this  fashion  can  this  era  of  confrontation 
and  divislveuess  with  potential  damage  to 
the  whole  of  our  society  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

A  just  society  Is.  In  the  first  place,  a  society 
that  means  what  It  says.  Its  rules  are  rules 
for  all.  Its  constitutional  rights  are  rights  for 
all  Its  most  Important  opportunities  are 
oi>en  to  all.  When  people  In  such  a  society 
are  treated  differently  it  Is  because  there  Is 
a  necessary  reason  for  doing  so,  because  a 
legitimate  social  piupose  Is  served.  Justice, 
in  short,  consists  in  living  by  consistent 
principles.  It  consists  in  the  rejection  of 
double  standards. 

No  sector  of  our  society  should  consider 
itself  free  from  reviewing  Its  obligations  for 
critical  self-examination  In  terms  of  the 
impact  upon  human  beings  in  a  Just  society. 
Both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
life  must  be  Involved. 

In  the  public  sector  vast  improvements 
can  be  made  from  the  White  House  to  local 
government.  Many  years  ago  I  succeeded  in 
transforming  a  local  government  from  one 
involving  graft  and  social  Irresponslveness  to 
one  keenly  alert  to  Its  mission  to  the  people. 
The  quality  and  character  of  its  service  to 
the  people  changed  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  community.  That  experience  convinced 
me  then  and  I  remain  convinced  that  good. 
Just,  efficient  government  is  possible  in  all 
parts  of  our  land  and  that  it  Is  equally 
possible  not  only  on  the  local  level  but  on  all 
levels  of  government. 

On  the  national  level,  partictUarly  in  an 
era  of  big  goverrmaent  Including  the  con- 
centration of  great  responsibilities  and  re- 
sources on  that  level,  decisions  whether  on 
domestic  or  international  questions  take  on 
increased  Importance  as  they  relate  to  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  our  people.  With 
heavy  taxation  and  therefore  the  concen- 
txatlon  of  extraordinary  resources  In  the 
hands  of  federal  officials  whether  adminis- 
trative or  legislative,  questions  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  funds  should  be  related 
to  a  most  Intelligently  conceived  set  of  na- 
tional priorities.  E.xlsting  priorities  are  open 
to  most  serious  question,  especially  as  they 
relate  to  American  involvement  In  south- 
east Asia,  as  well  as  to  other  asi>ects  of 
our  defense  posture. 

The  forty-four  thousand  Americans  killed 
in  Vietnam,  the  300,000  wounded  and  the 
more  than  $100  billion  expended  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  cannot  be  Justified  in 


terms  either  of  the  character  of  the  war  or 
of  any  conceivable  result  flowing  from  the 
war.  While  the  dead  cannot  be  returr»ed  to 
life,  longer  casualty  lists  will  not  add  to  the 
v.ilue  of  the  sacrifices  already  made.  The  re- 
sources expended  there  are  sorely  needed  on 
the  domestic  scene  in  support  of  many  pro- 
grams  facing   our  crisis-ridden   cities. 

The  dearth  of  resources  add  to  city 
bligh'.  We  are  falling  far  behind  in  an  ap- 
propriate schedule  lor  the  construction  of 
new  housing  and  the  rc-novalion  of  old  apart- 
menis.  While  this  can  be  partially  attributed 
tj  the  high  cost  of  ct^nsiructlon.  it  is  due 
also  to  the  lack  cf  ample  federal  funds  in 
suppcTt  of  housing  ir  this  trend  continues. 
lae  nation  will  .soon  be  confronted  wTth  a 
very  major  housing  crisis  requiring  desper- 
ate but  belated  action.  In  many  fields,  such 
as  health  care,  welfare,  poverty,  civil  rights, 
drug  addiction,  education,  transportation, 
air  and  water  p.illut;on.  far  more  concerted 
and  intelligent  efforts  backed  by  additional 
resources  must  be  focused  toward  the  solu- 
tion of   the  problems  involved 

The  federal  government  in  cooperation 
with  state  and  local  governments  and  with 
the  private  sector  of  our  society  must  concert 
their  efforts  more  effectively  and  decisively 
on  the  solution  of  pressing  minority  ques- 
tions. Since  the  beginning  of  our  history  the 
black  minority  in  our  midst  has  lived  In  a 
stale  of  Inequality  and  subordination.  While 
a  significant  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
last  decade  in  achieving  goals  of  social  and 
economic  equality,  these  goals  are  very  far 
from  being  realized  on  a  sufficiently  broad 
and  sound  basis;  nor  is  there  sufficiently 
broad  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  white 
population  of  their  willingness  to  work  for 
and  accept  these  goals.  The  white  backlash 
on  the  one  hand,  and  black  extremism  on 
the  other,  has  deepened  the  gulf,  making 
more  difficult  the  attainment  of  these  proper 
and  necessary  aims  of  our  society.  Unless 
we  can  look  forward  with  compassion,  intel- 
ligence and  understanding  on  this  front, 
the  threat  of  civil  strife  that  we  have  seen 
thus  far  will  be  muirlphed  many  times  over 
and  all  will  suffer  together.  We  must  rid 
ourselves  of  blindness  of  mind  and  of  spirit 
and  recognize  the  valid  demand  for  equahty 
that  is  a  right  of  all  cf  our  people. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  increasingly  just  and 
healthy  society,  it  requires  the  active  en- 
gagement of  all  segments  of  our  society.  In 
pursuit  of  their  economic  objectives.  Indus- 
try and  business  have  provided  us  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  things  that  have  added 
to  our  physical  comforts  and  reduced  the 
use  of  our  muscles  and  brawn.  But  ade- 
quate attention  has  not  always  been  given 
to  the  side  effects  of  their  products  upon 
human  life. 

The  legal  profession  and  the  Judiciary  must 
give  increased  attention  to  the  fair  and 
equitable  application  of  the  law  In  the  first 
phase  of  our  revolution  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  our  revolutlonarv  fathers  motivated 
by  the  impact  of  monarchical  oppression, 
strove  for  the  establishment  of  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  man  because  just  laws 
seemed  tj  them  to  be  the  best  protection  of 
men  The  principles  behind  their  action 
were  well  conceived  but  today  the  movement 
is  exactly  the  reverse  In  today's  p.'-oiest,  the 
experience  of  mankind  during  the  last  sev- 
eral centuries  has  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  little  thought  has  been  given  to 
this  a.spect  of  the  relation  of  laws  and  men 
in  radical  thinking  It  is  fnr  better  for  free 
men  and  for  an  open  society  that  laws  shall 
.-erve  as  a  protection  of  man  and  that  Jus- 
tice is  administered  with  complete  fairness 
and  equity. 

In  our  society  we  have  unjust  laws  which 
we  fall  to  change  and  Just  laws  we  hesitate 
to  Implement.  We  have  laws  that  we  inter- 
pret differently  depen:;:ng  on  who  is  affected. 
.An  increasing  number  of  indiv:iur.l=.  people 
In  power  and  people  out  of  It,  n;'w  arrogate 
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to  themselves  a  right  lo  act  as  they  would 
not  permit  others  to  act.  Indeed  some  make 
a  pnncipie  or  this  breach  of  principle. 

To  act  uujustlv  in  the  name  of  Justice  Is 
parallel  to  the  breaking  of  the  law  In  the 
name  of  the  law.  It  Is  to  create  a  society  in 
which  men  feel  free  to  except  themselves 
from  the  governance  of  common  rules.  That 
cannot  be"  a  just  society.  Such  a  society  can 
onlv  be  built  by  allegiance  to  Justice  m  ones 
tactics  as  well  as  ones  goals. 

We  need  above  all  to  be  committed  to 
non-violent  tactics.  A  philosophy  of  non- 
violence cannot  be  rooted  only  in  conviction; 
It  must  be  nurtured  by  conduct.  It  cannot 
thrive  on  surrender  to  emotion  or  in  resort 
to  a!ien;ition.  It  Is  the  enemy  of  arrogance, 
for  arrogance  produces  the  seeds  of  conHlct. 
Thus,  non-violence  Is  not  only  a  philosophy 
but  it  1.-!  a  wav  of  life  and  through  It  the 
mmd  and  spirit  become  capable  of  weakening 
and  destroving  the  forces  that  lead  to  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  and  provide  as  well  the 
solid  foundations  of  a  sound,  effective  and 
constructive  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
touch  problen-.s  m  our  society. 

A^  statement  made  two  thousands  years 
ago  -do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  vou"  is  richT^ith  truth  and  relevance 
in  our  societv  today  In  oiu-  generation  we 
have  u-^ed  the  word— empathy— the  capacity 
to  understand  the  other  person's  point  of 
view  It  is  not  a  matter  alone  of  under- 
standing but  also  one  of  our  own  conduct 
as  it  affects  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
other  parties.  If  we  should  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  them  do  unto  us.  many  of  our 
problems  would  fade  away.  The  emotions 
that  blind  us  would  disappear  and  the  ca- 
paci'y  for  action  would  assert  Itself.  We 
must'  examine  great  Issues  greatly,  act  cou- 
raceouslv.  and  assert  our  collective  lendershlp 
for  that  which  Is  worth  preserving  and  that 
which  should  be  made  new  in  our  society. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION 
AGENCY 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea5ed  to  note  that  President  Nixon  has 
recently  transmitted  to  Congress  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3  of  1970  calling  for 
the  creation  of  an  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  This  dynamic  new  inde- 
pendent agency  would  report  directly  to 
the  President  and  have  prime  responsi- 
bilitv  for  protecting  and  improving  the 
Nations  environmental  quality.  It  would 
have  primary  jurisdiction  over  the  areas 
of  air  pollution  control,  water  pollution 
control,  solid  waste  disposal,  pesticide 
pollution  control,  and  radiation  con- 
trol. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Environmental  Protective  Aeency  close- 
ly resembles  the  Environmental  Quality 
Administration  I  envisioned  in  S.  3388. 
The  Ash  Commission  report  takes  the 
ba.sic  air  pollution  control,  water  pollu- 
tion control,  and  solid  waste  disposal 
function  of  my  suggestion  and  adds  to 
them  pesticide  and  radiation  protection 
activities. 

Several  existing  subdivisions  from 
present  departments  would  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  EPA.  The  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  would  come  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  lose  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration.  Existing 
solid  waste  programs  from  the  Bureau 
of  Solid  Waste  Management  and  cur- 
rent water  hygiene  programs  would  be 
transferred  from  HEW.  In  addition  to 
these  functions,   the  EPA  would    have 


frontline  responsibility  for  the  control 
of  the  environmental  effects  of  pesticides. 
This  control  is  now  split  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  HEW.  The 
activities  of  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil and  the  Atomic  Enersy  Commission's 
power  to  set  standards  governing,'  radio- 
active hazards  would  be  merged  with 
EPAs  other  functions.  Also,  parts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Radiolosical  Health  in  HEW 
would  be  transferred. 

As  envi.sioned  by  the  President,  on  the 
basis  of  current  levels  of  activity,  EPA 
would  have  a  yearly  budget  of  approxi- 
matelv  $1.3  bullion  and  a  staff  comple- 
ment approaching  5,600.  This  dynamic 
new  environmental  asency  would  give 
the  Federal  Goveriunent  the  capacity 
to  deal  With  pollution  problems  in  a 
trulv  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
fashion.  The  President.  Congress,  and 
the  public  would  at  last  have  one  agen- 
cy responsible  for  the  conduct  and  ef- 
fectiveness; of  the  Federal  Government's 
fight  aetaiiist  pollution. 

The  existing  helter-skelter  arrange- 
ment of  Federal  programs  and  com- 
peting Federal  agencies  has  fireatly 
hampered  Federal  environmental  qual- 
ity efforts.  Con^iress  has  heretofore  bee:i 
unable  to  establish  effective  priorities. 
Industry  representatives  have  had  to 
travci-se  endless  bureaucratic  halls  and 
passa-cways  to  determine  whether  or 
not  their  activities  met  the  requirements 
of  existing  and  proposed  Federal  stand- 
ards. Under  the  Nixon  administration's 
dynamic  environmental  reorganization 
program,  these  difficulties  and  problems 
will  be  largely  eliminated.  The  creation 
of  the  Environmental  Protective  Agency 
heralds  the  dawning  of  a  new  age  of  Fed- 
eral concern  and  efforts  to  improve  the 
qualitv  of  life  for  all  Americans. 


CARE  OF  MENTALLY  ILL  LAGS. 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  author  of  the  law  recently  enacted 
to  extend  and  expand  the  community 
mental  health  centers  program,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  report 
on  problems  of  treating  the  mentally  ill. 
It  appears  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today  and  is  entitled:  "Coping  With 
Society.  Care  of  Mentally  111  Outside  In- 
stitutions Lags  Despite  Promise." 

As  the  article  points  out.  the  mentally 
ill  can  be  treated  more  effectively  in  their 
local  communities  than  in  huge  State 
institutions,  where  they  receive  little 
care  and  less  attention  to  their  iUness. 
Yet  we  are  far  from  providing  sufficient 
care  in  community  centers,  either. 

A  major  reason  is  the  budgetary  star- 
vation that  has  thinned  down  so  many 
important  health  activities. 

In  1963.  the  first  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  was  enacted  with 
my  cosponsorship.  In  July  1969.  Mr. 
Creed  Black.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  testi- 
fied before  my  Health  Subcommittee  that 
when  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  expired  on  June  30,  1970,  he 
expected  500  centers  to  have  been  funded, 
serving  75  million  Americans. 


Six  months  later,  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971  was  submitted.  The  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  had  revised  its  estimate 
downward.  In  February  1970,  it  said  that 
by  the  end  of  June  1970,  it  expected  459 
centers  to  be  funded,  serving  64  million 
people. 

Its  budget  for  fiscal  1971  does  not  even 
make  up  that  lost  ground,  much  less 
move  ahead.  With  the  number  of  cen- 
ters it  proposes  to  fund  in  1971,  there 
still  will  be  only  491  in  operation,  serv- 
ing 68  million  people. 

Public  Law  91-211  extends  the  pro- 
grams for  3  years.  It  makes  important 
changes  designed  to  increase  Federal 
support  for  the  community  treatment 
centers.  I  introduced  that  legislation, 
presided  over  hearings  on  it,  and  guided 
it  through  the  Senate  and  through  the 
conference  with  the  House  of   Repre- 

c  pTi  1 9.  t  i  V  cs 

It  is  disheartening  to  find  that  m.uch  of 
its  promise  is  being  gutted  by  lack  of 
Federal  money.  The  administration  pro- 
poses no  new  appropriation  for  construc- 
tion of  centers.  It  has  $20  million  in  funds 
it  did  not  obligate  last  year,  to  spend 
this  year.  This  amounts  to  a  stretchout, 
and  in  large  part  explains  why  the  goal 
for  fiscal  1970  will  not  be  met  even  in 
fiscal  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  10.  1970,  ably  written  by  Barbara 
Isenberg,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Care  of  Mentally  III  OtrxsiDE  Institltions 
Lags  Despite  Promise 
(By  Barbara  Isenberg) 

The  young  Mldwesterner  named  Bill  can 
talk  about  It  now.  He  remembers  withdraw- 
ing Into  "a  mental  glass  bubble"  and  seeing 
"clouds  parting  In  my  path  like  I  was  the 
Messiah."  Bill  was  and  is  a  schizophrenic. 

Committed  to  a  mental  hospital,  he  re- 
members being  "zonked  out  by  heavy  medica- 
tion, shoved  from  room  to  room  and  finally 
locked  In  a  ward."  Three  days  later  he  was 
out.  but  not  for  long.  Again  and  again  he 
returned  to  the  hospital:  again  and  again  he 
w,.s  discharged,  temporarily  able  to  co))*  but 
still  desperately  ill.  He  lost  his  Job  and  his 
savings  and  was  rejected  by  his  family. 

BUI  finally  wound  up  at  Hill  House,  a  pri- 
vate Cleveland  agency  that  seeks  to  help  men- 
tal patients  adjust  to  society,  gives  them  the 
companionship  of  others  In  the  same  diffi- 
culty and  aids  them  In  finding  Jobs  and 
housing.  Though  he  Is  still  on  drugs  and 
suffers  occasional  withdrawals  from  reality. 
Bill  now  has  an  apartment,  a  Job  and  hope. 

"I  was  fortunate,"  he  says.  "I  had  lots  of 
help  and  I  still  have  problems.  What  happens 
to  the  people  who  don't  get  that  help?" 

ABANDONED    VICTIMS 

Mast  don't.  In  recent  years  mental  patients 
have  been  released  after  weeks  or  months  In 
mental  institutions  rather  than  years,  in 
keeping  with  the  Idea  that  "aftercare"  In  the 
society  they  left  Is  more  beneficial  to  the 
patients  than  extended  confinement  in  men- 
tal Institutions.  No  one  seriously  argues  with 
that  idea— but  It  is  Increasingly  apparent 
that  such  after-care  Is  lacking  or  deficient 
in  most  cases  and  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  mentally  disturbed  are  being 
ab.^ndoned  to  a  hostile  or  Indifferent  society. 

There  are  many  private  and  public  agen- 
cies, organizations  and  programs  Involved  In 
community  care  of  the  mentally  111.  But  many 
are    understaffed    and    starved    for    money. 
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Overall,  they  are  Incapable  of  filling  the  needs 
of  the  mentally  111  being  discharged  In  a  tor- 
rent from  various  Institutions — 375.000  of 
them  last  year  from  sUite  and  county  mental 
hospitals  alone. 

Ironically,  part  of  the  problem  stems  from 
extensive  use  of  now  drugs  that  have  revolu- 
tionized therapy.  Tranquilizers,  which  came 
Into  wide  use  in  the  1950s,  and  antidepres- 
sants, introduced  In  the  '60s,  have  been  an 
unquestioned  boon;  doctors  say  that  in  many 
cases  effective  treatment  of  violent  patients 
Is  impossible  without  them.  In  less  acute 
cases  they  can  control  the  fantasies  of  the 
afflicted  and  permit  discharge.  Dr.  Paul  P. 
Slawson,  a  psychiatrist  at  UCLA  Medical 
Center  in  Los  Angeles,  calls  them  "the  prime 
factor  In  emptying  our  mental  hospitals." 

MASKING    THE    PROBLEM 

But  they  are  not  in  thenwelves  a  cure.  Dr. 
Lawrence  S.  Kuble.  a  well-known  Maryland 
psychiatrist,  says  that  by  eliminating  or 
sharply  reducing  symptoms  in  mental  pa- 
tients, the  drugs  can  create  "an  Illusory 
state  of  pseudo-health"  though  the  patient 
Is  still  In  need  of  care  and.  sometimes.  Is  re- 
gressing even  fiu-ther  underneath  the  mask- 
ing effect  of  the  medication. 

Dr.  Kuble  believes  that  drug  therapy  Is 
being  misused  and  that  there  Is  inadequate 
follow-up  study  of  patients  who  are  released 
while  still  on  drugs  ( it  is  common  for  men- 
tal patients  to  continue  on  drug  therapy 
long  after  discharge).  Says  Mike  Gorman, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Mental  Illness  iNCAMI)  :  "We  need 
more  than  drugs  to  hold  people  In  the  com- 
munity.' 

Readmisslon  figures  tell  part  of  the  story. 
In  1955  readmlsslons  accotmted  for  30 'c  of 
all  persons  entering  state  mental  hospitals. 
Today  they  account  for  more  than  half. 
Many  patients,  like  Bill,  come  back  again 
and  again:  a  recent  study  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles  re- 
vealed that  64 '7  of  Its  patients  readmitted 
for  mental  Illness  were  back  within  three 
months. 

OVERBURDENED    SOCIAL    WORKERS 

Many  discharged  patients  simply  cannot 
cope  with  society,  especially  those  who  have 
spent  most  of  their  lives  in  Institutions  and 
do  not  even  know  how  to  catch  a  bus  or 
count  out  change.  Most  find  the  community 
unable  or  unwilling  to  help  them  adjust. 
"You  leave  the  hospital."  says  Mary,  a 
mental  patient  who  has  since  returned,  "and 
you  ask  yourself  where  you  are  leaving  to." 

In  many  places  social  workers  are  too 
swamped  to  give  anything  more  than  nomi- 
nal attention  to  the  mentally  111  clients.  In 
New  York  City,  says  one  social  worker.  It  Is 
not  unusual  for  him  and  his  colleagues  each 
to  handle  up  to  200  of  the  mentally  dis- 
turbed. Many  wind  up  In  fourth-rate  hotels 
and  rooming  houses,  where  the  only  "pro- 
gram" they  get  comes  out  of  a  TV  set  In  the 
lobby. 

The  Federally  supported  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  program,  begun  In 
the  early  '60s  and  counted  on  to  fill  a  major 
part  of  the  gap  in  the  community  care,  is  in 
disarray.  There  are  now  about  240  of  these 
centers,  which  are  designed  to  replace  the 
state  mental  hospital  In  the  treatment  of 
most  patients.  Besides  offering  standard 
treatment,  they  provide  consulting  and  out- 
patient services.  In  some  cases,  they  also  pro- 
vide remedial  reading  and  support  "halfway 
houses"  where  small  groups  of  the  mentally 
ill  can  live  until  they  can  adjust  to  society 
again. 

It's  true  that  the  centers  have  reached 
many  patients  who  otherwise  .vouldn't  have 
received  adequate  care,  particularly  ghetto 
dwellers  and  others  below  the  poverty  line. 
But  It's  equally  true  that  there  are  far  too 
few  to  handle  the  crush  of  patients,  that 
Federal  financing  of  the   centers  has  been 
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Inadequate  and  that  they  have  often  been 
caught  up  In  the  bureaucratic  bickering 
with  state  and  local  agencies. 

Dr.  Jack  Marshall,  medical  director  of 
Resthaven  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  one  of 
the  first  and  biggest  of  the  Federally  aided 
centers,  says  It  took  three  years  of  arguing 
before  Los  Angeles  County  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  center  by  referring  patients  to  It 
and  providing  It  with  some  financial  support. 
In  other  cities  local  agencies  have  bypassed 
the  Federal  centers,  producing  a  costly  and 
confusing  duplication  of  services. 

Since  the  program  was  launched  in  1963, 
the  U.S.  has  spent  a  total  of  about  $400  mil- 
lion on  it — about  what  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  spends  on  Its 
own  programs  every  year.  When  Dr.  Stanley 
P.  YoUes  quit  recently  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's top  mental  health  official,  he  included 
the  "abandonment  of  the  mentally  ill"  and 
poor  financing  among  the  reasons  for  his 
resignation. 

The  states  take  their  lumps  from  the 
critics,  too.  Mr.  Gorman  of  the  NCAMI  claims 
they  don't  spend  nearly  enough  on  com- 
munity programs.  The  proposed  1970-71 
budget  for  the  California  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  for  example.  Is  $291  mil- 
lion— $76  million  for  community  programs 
for  more  than  100.000  people  and  the  rest  for 
state  hospitals  serving  abotit  12,500  mentally 
retarded  on  a  year-round  basis  and  about 
50.000  mentally  111  hospitalized  for  varying 
time  periods. 

Private  agencies  can't  handle  enough  pa- 
tients either.  There  are  only  about  a  dozen 
sizable  ones  like  Cleveland's  Hill  House  that 
offer  a  reasonably  full  range  of  services  for 
the  mentally  ill.  and  all  told  they  can  accom- 
modate under  10.000  people  a  year — far  short 
of  the  need. 

All  this  means  that  countless  patients  are 
left  pretty  much  to  their  own  devices.  If  they 
are  truthful  about  their  backgrounds,  they 
usually  can't  get  decent  Jobs  or  any  Jobs  at 
all.  A  1965  study  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion indicated  "that  8C'V  of  mental  patients 
discharged  from  VA  facilities  were  either  un- 
employed or  "grossly  underemployed"  when 
checked  on  nine  months  later.  Says  Phil,  an 
ex-mental  patient  from  Lios  Angeles  who 
can't  find  work  in  his  specialty,  photography: 
•You  may  have  all  the  skills,  but  when  you 
check  the  box  on  the  application  form  next 
to  nervous  disorders'  it's  all  over." 

Because  of  such  barriers,  an  appalling 
number  of  the  mentally  ill  are  caught  up  in 
a  revolving  door — discharge,  followed  by  Job- 
lessness and  privation,  followed  by  readmis- 
slon, followed  by  discharge  again  and  a  repe- 
tition of  the  cycle.  Critics  find  this  all  the 
more  distressing  because  there  are  clear 
signs  that  community  mental  health  care  can 
and  does  work  when  facilities  and  money  are 
available. 

Mr.  Gorman,  the  mental  health  lobbyist 
who  is  fighting  for  more  money  for  the  Fed- 
eral centers,  says  that  readmisslon  rates  to 
mental  hospitals  for  patients  In  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  where  the  community  care  pro- 
gram is  relatively  advanced,  have  dropped 
sharply.  Most  of  the  private  agencies  with 
well-coordinated  programs,  such  as  Hill 
House,  report  readmisslon  rates  between  IS'"^ 
and  30^'r,  compared  with  the  national  aver- 
age of  more  than  50^r.  (So  do  "halfway 
houses,"  despite  community  hostility  that 
has  resulted  In  window-breaking  and  other 
pressures  by  those  fearful  of  having  mental 
patients  lodged  In  their  towns.) 

The  major  private  agencies  are  often  the 
last  recourse  of  patients  who  have  found 
public  assistance  seriously  wanting.  Almost 
all  have  hopeful -sounding  names  like  Stair- 
ways and  Portals.  Most  call  their  clients 
"members,"  not  patients,  and  stress  social 
and  vocational  training  rather  than  medical 
treatment. 

Some  of  the  agencies  report  good  results  in 
getting  Jobs  for  members.  Fountain  House 


in  New  York,  which  started  with  a  group  of 
ex-patients  who  met  periodically  on  the  steps 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  now  Is 
the  largest  private  organization  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  mentally  ill  m  the  coun- 
try, deals  with  40  employers  who  have  agreed 
to  hire  members.  Last  year  160  were  placed 
in  full  or  part-time  Jobs.  Says  one  member: 
•It  makes  me  feel  good  to  know  I  don't  have 
to  ask  anybody  for  a  cigaret.  or  if  I  want  a 
pair  of  shoes,  I  can  go  buy  them.  It  makes 
me  feel  proud." 


CBS  EXECUTIVE  AIDS  PUBLIC  TV 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  one  still 
needs  convincing  that  1969-70  marked 
the  season  in  which  public  television 
came  of  age.  the  announcement  that 
Michael  H.  Dann  has  resigned  as  senior 
vice  president  of  programing  for  CBS  to 
join  public  television  ranks  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Darm.  as  many  Senators  know,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  ef- 
fective executives  in  commercial  broad- 
casting for  more  than  two  deca-des.  At 
great  financial  sacrifice,  Mr.  Darm  will 
now  become  vice  president  and  assistant 
to  Mrs.  Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  president  of 
the  Children's  Television  Workshop.  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Dann  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  action  in  using  his  great  knowl- 
edge and  skill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
struggling  public  broadcasting  system. 
This  kind  of  public-spirited  action  re- 
flects the  attitude  of  CBS  itself,  which 
has  been  a  firm  supporter  of  public 
broadcasting  and  contributed  $1  million 
to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. 

Children's  Tele\1sion  Workshop  is  the 
creator  of  "Sesame  Street."  the  outstand- 
ing successful  educational  program  for 
preschoolers  seen  on  public  television  this 
past  season.  It  has  been  said  that  this  one 
show  has  done  more  to  demonstrate  the 
potential  of  the  educational  television 
medium  than  anything  in  its  17-year 
history. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may 
have  missed  the  news  stories  on  Mr. 
Dann's  decision.  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dann  Qt,^TS  CBS.  FOR  PXTBUC  TV 
(By  Jack  Gould) 

Michael  H.  Dann.  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent, highly  paid  executives  in  conamerclal 
television,  has  resigned  as  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  programing  for  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Syst«m  to  ally  himself  with  noncom- 
mercial public  broadcasting. 

At  a  salary  of  roughly  25  per  cent  of  what 
he  has  been  paid  by  CBS..  Mr.  Dann  will 
become  vice  president  and  assistant  to  Mrs. 
Joan  Ganz  Cooney.  president  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop,  whose  produc- 
tion of  "Sesame  Street"  has  been  noncom- 
mercial television's  outstanding  popular  suc- 
cess. 

A  NEW  CONTRIBLTION 

While  working  under  14  commercial  TV 
presidents  over  a  period  of  21  years.  Mr.  Dann 
has  never  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind,  which 
has  consistently  kept  him  in  the  headlines. 
Now  he  becomes  the  first  major  figure  In 
television  sustained  by  advertising  to  move 
directly  into  a  branch  of  public  broadcasting 
where  hard-selling  commercials  and  spot  an- 
nouncements are  prohibited 

"With  the  nation  going  through  a  critical 
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period  It  seems  lo  me  thai  my  television 
background  would  enable  me  to  make  a  more 
meaningiul  contribution  in  this  area."  Mr. 
Dana  said  yeeierday.  ^      ,    ,u- 

Mrs  Cooney  said  that  the  board  of  the 
Children  s  leievlsion  Workshop  had  ap- 
proved the  engagement  of  Mr.  Dann  on  Fri- 
day. Mr  Dann.  in  turn,  subuUtted  his  reslg- 
n.uion  to  C  B  S.  on  Saturday. 

No  date  lor  Mr.  Danns  assumption  of  his 
neV  tob  has  been  hxed.  according  to  Mrs. 
Caonev,  .-o  ih.u  he  would  h.ue  time  to  nego- 
in-c  seser-mce  arrangements  with  CBS  Mr. 
Dann.  in  turn,  assured  Willl.un  S.  Paley, 
CBS  board  chairman,  and  Dr.  Prank  Stan- 
♦oii  pre--;deut.  that  he  wou'.d  continue  in  his 
present  post  until  an  orderly  executive  re- 
alignment could  be  completed. 

iirs  Cooney  said  one  of  Mr.  Dann's  duties 
wouUl  be  to  help  convert  Sesame  Street; 
into  ureign  languages  :or  use  in  Europe  and 
south  America,  where  interest  in  the  series 
lor  p.e-scliool  children  is  running  high.  He 
a;,o  w.U  be  :wsie:;ed  to  pursue  the  potentials 
Q-  the  Children's  Television  Work.^^hop  m  the 
field  of  cable  television,  v^here  the  avallabihty 
of  more  channels  could  lead  to  a  wide  ex- 
pansion m  the  Workshop  s  activities. 

OBLICAtrONS     TO     YOVTH 

Mr-^  Covir.ev  Is  known  to  believe  that  TV 
has  many  unnlled  obligations  to  youth  as  a 
whole   and    bUcks   in   particular. 

To  pinpoint  the  extent  of  Mr.  Dann  s  fi- 
nancial sacrifices  Is  virtually  impossible  be- 
cuise  CB.S.  normally  makes  generotis  ar- 
rangements with  Us  top  executives.  Includ- 
ing deferred  income,  stock  options,  pensions 
and  b.^se  pay. 

Of  a".:  commercial  network  heads.  Mr  Paley 
and  Dr  Stanton  have  been  the  most  generous 
to  the  cause  of  public  broadcasting,  imme- 
diately donating  $l-mllllon  without  any 
strirg's  attached  upon  formal  creation  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  In  addi- 
tion they  have  made  creative  personnel  avail- 
able and  also  donated  technical  studio  equlp- 

Robert  D.  Wood,  the  new  president  of  the 
CBS  Television  Network,  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce promptly  a  successor  to  Mr.  Dann  to 
assist  him  In  the  introduction  of  the  faU 
schedule,  which  Mr.  Wood  primarily  fash- 
ioned. , 

All  networks  anticipate  a  difficult  year  since 
sales  of  programs,  apart  from  major  hits,  are 
proceeding  slowly  because  of  uncertainty 
over  the  national  economy  and  problems 
peculiar  to  TV.  Belt-tightening  will  be  the 
rule  for  some  months  to  come.  It  was  agreed. 
Sale  of  spot  announcements,  both  on  a  na- 
tional and  local  basis,  is  in  a  decline. 

Two  of  televisions  major  customers  are 
manufaf-turers  of  automobiles  and  clsarettes. 
The  auto  industry  is  concerned  about  the 
po5s:b;ltv  of  a  fall  strike  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  In  the  first  week  of 
January  cigarette  advertising  Is  scheduled  to 
be  drooped  entirely  as  a  result  of  action  by 
Congress  in  response  to  health  warnings  by 
the  United   States  Surgeon   General's  office. 

WAITING     GAME 

Some  of  the  time  now  occupied  by  ciga- 
rette companies  will  be  used  tor  other  prod- 
ucts as  the  tobacco  concerns  rapidly  diver- 
sify. But  there  will  still  be  many  minutes 
for  commercial  spot  announcements  left  open 
with  advertising  agencies  playing  a  waiting 
game  until  they  can  obtain  the  best  buys  at 
the  lowest  rates.  In  television  the  so-called 
■last  dollar"  determines  a  company's  final 
profitability. 

Mr.  Dann  said  that  under  the  structure 
of  commercial  television  good  ratings  were 
essential  to  provide  the  economic  stability 
to  finance  special  cultural  projects.  His  driv- 
ing concern  over  ratings  for  such  purpoees 
brought  him  Into  lively  oral  combat  with 
Paul  L.  Klein,  the  National  Broadcaeting 
Company's  vice  president  in  charge  of  re- 
search. Allowing  for  the  normal  margin  of 


error  in  statistical  research,  the  two  largest 
networks  for  all  practical  purposes  finished 
in  a  tie  this  season  lor  strength  and  Influ- 
ence. J  , 

Mr  D.uin.  who  is  48  years  old.  graduated 
in  1943  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
served  l.i  the  Army  during  World  War  II  and 
initially  jo.ned  N.B.C.  as  a  program  execu- 
tive. He  was  involved  in  the  first  special  ever 
done  bv  TV— the  joint  appearance  in  1952 
of  ALiry  M.irtin  luid  Ethel  Merman,  under 
the  producing  auspices  of  Leland  Hayward. 
\t  VBC.  he  had  a  major  creative  hand  in 
the  development  of  -Ding  Dong  School"  and 
Albert  McLeetvss  "Matinee  Tlicater." 

He  joined  CBS.  In  1958.  rapidly  climbing 
the  executive  bidder  and  surviving  the  com- 
ings and  goings  of  u  number  of  CBS.  net- 
work presidents.  While  condoning  the  use  of 
staple  fare  f  maintain  over-. ill  curp.rate 
earnings  he  played  a  dominant  role  in  the 
TV  version  ^  f  Arthur  Miller's  'Death  of  a 
Siilesman."  and  this  last  season's  widely 
a:c!aimed  -Anne  Bancroft  Special."  He  also 
;-cheduled  such  shows  as  Sir  John  Glelgnd's 
"Ages  of  Man,'  the  CBS  Playhouse  without 
middle  comniercl.Us.  "The  Defenders,"  and 
the  Smothers  Brothers  Comedy  Hour,  whose 
cancellation  by  higher  authority  he  did  not 
personally  endorse  but  accepted  quietly  as 
one  of  the  many  unpredictabilities  of  com- 
mercial television. 

Mr.  Dann  and  his  wife  have  three  children 
and  make  their  home  in  Chappaqua.  N.Y. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  much  has 
been  said  about  the  plight  of  the  Amer- 
icans missini:;  in  action  and  held  prisoner 
by  the  North  'Vietnamese.  Generally, 
throughout  the  countr>',  there  is  a  lack  of 
solid  information  concerning  this  verj' 
serious  problem.  An  article  ijublished  in 
the  magazine  The  Retired  Officer,  for 
July,  provides  some  much  needed  infor- 
mation which  deserves  wider  distribution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

POW's:  A  Contrast  i.n  Values 
(By  Lt.  Col.  Floyd  C.  Mlmsl 
lEDrroR's  Note —The  Retired  Officer  has 
selected  portions  of  recently  published 
articles  to  emphasize  the  difference  in  Amer- 
ican treatment  of  POWs  in  WW  II  and  today's 
Communist  treatment  of  American  POW3  in 
Ind(.  china  ) 

■  The  cruel  and  prolonged  game  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  playing  with  the  lives  of  U.S. 
war  prisoners  and  the  anguish  of  their  fam- 
ilies has  taken  a  new  turn  An  American 
leftist  lawyer  and  self-appointed  Intermedi- 
arv  has  announced  after  a  meeting  with 
North  Vietnamese  officials  in  Paris  that  Hanoi 
may  release  information  on  the  captives,  but 
only  to  an  anti-war  group  in  this  country. 
■The  channel  would  be  used,  it  is  said, 
because  the  Communists  don't  trust  the  U.S. 
government.  Pre.^umably  the  Communists 
also  don't  trust  the  International  Red  Cros.s, 
or  any  of  a  score  of  neutral  nations  through 
which  information  on  the  prisoners  could 
long  have  been  made  available.  The  fact  is  the 
Communists  want  to  use  the  anti-war 
group  ...  If  in  fact  they  ever  do  provide 
the  names  .  .  .  because  they  can  be  assured 
of  full  cooperation  in  wTlnglng  the  maximum 
advantage  frcm  their  move. 

"What  is  being  sought,  after  all.  is  not 
special  treatment.  What  is  being  sought  is  to 
have  Hanoi  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  War  Prisoners,  which  it  has  signed. 
Obtaining  the  humane  treatment  of  captives 


provided  for  In  that  document  certainly  is 
a  moral  issue  that  those  with  a  claim  to 
superior  morality  might  rewardlngly  con- 
cern themselves  with.' — Copyright.  1969,  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Reprinted  with  per- 
imsiion. 

POWs  are  soldiers,  whether  on  the  battle- 
field or  in  POW  camps  behind  barbed  wire. 
They  are  men  of  honor,  not  criminals,  but 
unfortunate  victims  of  capture  while  fight- 
ing for  their  country.  They  should  not  be. 
and  are  not  stripped  of  their  self-respect  or 
their  dignity.  Nor  .'^hould  they  be  made 
political  pawns  for  any  group,  peace  or  other- 
wise. If  this  peace  and  propagauada  group 
cannot  relieve  In  a  small  measure  the  hard- 
ships and  loneliness  of  our  POWs  as  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  name  of  humanity,  they  should 
not  make  it  harder  for  them  and  for  their 
families. 

In  1943  we  received  our  first  thousand  of 
3000  POWs  direct  from  Rommel's  African 
Corpe,  North  Africa.  The  arrival  of  these  1000 
prisoners  presented  us  with  our  first  problem, 
as  we  had  been  Informed  they  were  ruthless, 
rough  and  tough.  How  should  we  receive 
them?  It  was  decided  the  less  military  shown 
would  in  a  small  way  reduce  the  Importance 
of  their  arrival.  The  receiving  party  consisted 
of  the  CO,  his  executive,  and  10  unarmed 
American  first  sergeants.  As  the  POW's  de- 
trained from  the  railroad  siding  on  the  camp 
in  groups  of  100  lots,  an  American  1st  ser- 
geant, marching  at  Its  head,  led  the  way  to 
the  compound.  There  they  were  issued  new 
clothing  from  head  to  toe.  Their  woolen  bar- 
racks were  new,  splc  and  span,  with  spring 
bunks,  blankets  and  pillows.  Their  first  meal 
(supi>er)  was  prepared  by  our  own  army 
cooks.  That  meal  consisted  of  beef  stew  with 
plenty  of  beef  and  vegetables,  bread,  mar- 
garine, stewed  fruit  with  coffee  and  canned 
cream  A  more  satisfied  group  of  men  after  a 
meal  I  have  never  seen.  The  next  day  each 
and  every  POW  had  a  physical  examination 
in  their  own  medical  clinic  with  an  American 
doctor  In  charge.  "Hie  clinic  was  afterwards 
operated  by  its  own  medical  technicians,  but 
under  an  American  doctor.  Any  POW  found 
in  need  of  medical  or  dental  care,  or  hos- 
pitalization, was  looked  after  immediately. 
Contrast  the  arrival  of  these  1000  POWs  to 
the  arrival  of  the  lone,  unarmed,  wounded, 
bleeding  and  barefooted  filer  being  p.iraded 
at  bayonet  point  by  armed  soldiers  up  Hanoi's 
main  thoroughfares  .  .  . 

A  few  months  later  we  received  a  couple  of 
hundred  youths  captured  during  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion.  These  youths  were  children 
ranging  in  age  from  15  to  17,  members  of 
Hitler's  youth  work  battalions.  Too  young 
to  fight,  ihev  were  used  to  repair  roads,  farm 
and  other  wo'rk.  When  these  youths  detrained, 
they  were  a  frightened  and  bewildered  group. 
Again,  realizing  the  situation  and  their 
youth",  no  armed  military  personnel  were 
present  when  they  detrained.  They  were  then 
lined  up  and  the  German  Camp  Spokesman, 
an  old  pre-war  sergeant  major,  was  directed 
to  speak  to  them  in  German.  He  said.  "You 
will  be  treated  well  here."  A  few  weeks  after 
these  youths  arrived,  the  censor  In  New  York 
sent  us  an  extract  from  one  youth's  first  let- 
ter home  to  his  mother.  I  quot«  this  letter 
because  It  is  very  human.  "Dear  Mom.  I  am 
in  America  Kentucky.  Camp  Campbell.  My 
first  breakfast.  Mom.  was  oat-meal,  milk. 
Mom.  fresh  milk.  Bacon,  fried  potatoes,  bread, 
butter  and  jam  with  plenty  of  coffee  and 
canned  milk.  We  have  a  big  band,  orchestra, 
theatre  group  and  cantena  where  you  can 
buy  everything.  Mom.  it's  just  like  a  hotel 
behind  barbed  wire." 

Recreation  and  amusement  were  Just  as 
essential  as  any  other  dally  activity.  Each 
POW  compound  had  Its  own  recreation  and 
athletic  activities.  Their  recreation  rooms 
were  equipped  with  a  radio,  phonograph, 
records,  ping  pong,  chess,  checkers,  and 
reading  material  such  as  German  language 
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iiewspaper.  books  and  movies  (moctly  Ger- 
man) at  Intervals.  Compound  No.  2  had  a 
50-plece  band,  and  a  dance  orchestra  second 
to  none.  All  athletic  and  recreation  equip- 
ment, and  all  music  and  music  Instruments 
were  bought  by  the  prisoners  from  their 
earnings  of  90  cents  a  day.  and  from  their 
compound  PX  funds.  During  my  stay  at 
Camp  Campbell,  we  did  not  have  an  escape 
or  a  death,  but  we  did  have  romance  with 
a  wedding  by  proxy,  with  applicants  waiting 
to  marry  their  sweethearts  in  Germany. 

A  small  circus  visited  Camp  Campbell, 
giving  two  performances  daily  to  the  troop 
stationed  there.  Several  of  our  POWs  were 
hired  to  the  circus  as  equipment  movers.  In 
reciprocation  for  the  prisoners'  help,  the 
management  wanted  to  give  a  special  per- 
formance for  the  3000  prisoners  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  a  time  not  convenient  due  to  the 
number  of  guards  away  on  weekend  pass. 
The  camp  commander  was  very  anxious  that 
as  many  POWs  as  possible  attend.  I  called 
In  the  three  Camp  Spokesmen  to  my  office 
to  explain  the  situation  to  them;  they  sug- 
gested that  a  large  number  of  guards.  In 
their  opinion,  would  not  be  necessary,  as 
every  prisoner  would  be  aware  of  what  was 
expected  of  him.  (Note:  The  camp  spokes- 
man is  also  a  POW,  chosen  by  the  other 
POWs  to  represent  and  speak  for  them  with 
the  camp  authorities.  His  leadership  can  be 
questioned  by  other  PO'Ws  but  never  dis- 
obeyed or  betrayed).  All  3000  prisoners  at- 
tended the  circus.  One  Jeep  driver  and  two 
guards  were  placed  at  the  head  and  tail 
end  of  each  column  of  1000  POWs:  From 
three  different  directions  and  from  three 
compounds,  they  marched  to  the  field  house, 
took  their  seats,  and  after  the  performance 
returned  to  their  compounds  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  timepiece.  Their  soldierly  be- 
havior, under  the  circumstances,  warranted 
our  Interest  In  their  welfare,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  calculated  risk  Involved. 

While  I  was  executive  officer  at  Camp 
Campbell,  this  camp  was  commended  three 
times  by  the  Swiss  Legation  representing 
Nazi  Germany.  Their  representatives  visited 
our  camp  two  or  three  times  a  year;  they 
were  always  welcome.  They  could  and  did 
visit  each  and  very  camp,  talking  to  any 
POW  who  was  always  made  available.  Their 
reports  on  each  camp  were  made  available 
to  all,  especially  to  Nazi  Germany.  News 
media  and  the  Red  Cross  were  allowed  to 
visit  and  look  over  any  of  the  camps  when- 
ever they  desired.  I  quote  one  of  the  Swiss 
Legation's  Commendations  In  part  to  our 
State  Department,  Washington,  D.C.:  "Again 
the  Swiss  representatives  were  very  expan- 
sive In  their  praise  for  this  camp,  and  It  is 
one  of  the  best  camps  they  have  visited.  He 
would  rate  this  camp  'EXCELLENT  PLUS'. 
He  thought  the  commander  and  the  execu- 
tive were  able  and  capable  men  who  had  a 
thorough  understanding  of  their  Job.  As  far 
as  the  physical  care  of  the  prisoners  Is  con- 
cerned, nothing  is  wanting  In  this  camp." 

My  next  POW  assignment  was  Port  Harri- 
son, Ind.,  where  I  found  some  hostility  to- 
ward the  prisoners  due  to  Uie  lack  of  under- 
standing of  Just  what  a  POW  Is.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  press,  radio,  public  meetings, 
and  my  address  to  the  Indianapolis  Power 
and  Light  Company's  annual  dinner  In  No- 
vember 1944,  this  attitude  changed  for  the 
better  I  quote  here  a  portion  of  that  talk. 
"...  as  long  as  I  am  a  POW  camp  com- 
mander, that  camp  will  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  War  Prisoners, 
combining  strict  disciplinary  measures 
throughout  with  firmness,  fairness,  and  hu- 
mane treatment.  And  if  my  conduct  toward 
German  Prisoners  of  War  In  this  country 
will  In  a  small  way  relieve  the  suffering  and 
loneliness  of  our  boys  In  German  POW 
camps,  and  tend  to  make  their  lot  easier, 
then  the  critic's  wrath  would  have  lost  Its 
sting."  , 


Prom  my  own  personal  experience,  and  my 
visit  to  West  Germany  in  1958,  I  think  It 
would  have  been  a  wise  move  if  we  had 
brought  some  few  hundred  North  Korean 
and  North  Vietnamese  POW's  to  this  coun- 
try, allowing  them  to  be  somewhat  brain- 
washed and  Indoctrinated,  not  Communist 
fashion,  but  from  seeing  and  learning  Amer- 
ica, its  ways  and  customs.  Their  letters  back 
hc«ne  would  have.  In  my  opinion,  been  worth 
the  time  and  expense.  In  1944  I  took  300 
POWs  from  Camp  Campbell  to  Fort  Devens, 
Mass.,  via  Jersey  City.  N.J.  En  route,  our 
train  stopped  in  the  Jersey  City  railroad  yard 
to  change  crews.  Every  POW  on  that  train 
flocked  to  the  New  York  side  of  the  train, 
expecting  to  see  at  least  Lower  Manhattan 
lying  In  ruin,  as  Mr.  Goebbels  had  told  them. 
It  took  their  letters  home  to  correct  these 
false  statements.  We  denied  this  story  many 
times,  but  the  letters  from  the  POWs.  seeing 
what  they  saw  and  writing  back  home,  con- 
vinced the  German  people. 

Be  It  Camp  Campbell.  Ky  ,  Fort  Harrison. 
Ind  .  Fort  Knox.  Ky..  JeffersonvUIe,  Ind  , 
Florence,  Ariz.,  or  Camp  Cooke,  Calif. — now 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base — our  policy  did 
not  deviate  in  the  least  from  what  I  said  in 
my  talk  at  that  November  1944  dinner  to 
the  Indianapolis  Power  and  Light  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  I  do  believe  the  greater 
majority  of  POWS  returning  to  Germany  re- 
turned with  a  deep  respect  and  gratitude  for 
our  recognizing  them  as  human  beings 
and  treating  them  accordingly.  In  closing 
may  I  mention  my  visit  to  Germany  in  1958. 
when  many  former  POWs  came  from  various 
parts  of  West  Germany  to  remember  me  on 
my  72nd  birthday. 

The  treatment  the  POWs  were  given  In 
American  camps  during  the  war  years  was 
based  entirely  upon  the  rules  of  the  Geneva 
accord.  For  myself,  as  commander  of  some 
of  those  camps,  I  can  say  it  was  a  matter  of 
honor  and  a  feeling  of  fraternity  which  made 
me  uphold  that  code.  The  humane  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  is  a  small  but  major  step 
in  alleviating  a  little  of  the  tragedy  of  war. 
Although  North  Vietnam  also  signed  the 
Geneva  accord.  I  unfortunately  cannot  say 
that  they  have  treated  American  and  other 
POWS  with  any  treatment  similar  to  what 
was  practiced  at  our  camps.  Again  I  state, 
if  it  is  nothing  else,  it  is  a  matter  of  honor 
in  the  world's  eyes  that  they  accord  with 
the  Geneva  precepts,  and  make  public  their 
treatment  and  names  of  all  prisoners  now  In 
their  custody,  showing  a  little  compassion, 
at  least  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  by  releas- 
ing them. 


FOLKLIFE:  OUR  NATION'S  ROOTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  fourth  annual  festival  of  American 
folklife  was  held  in  Washington  from 
July  1  through  July  5,  1970.  It  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  attend  and  enjoy  this 
celebration  of  the  great  cultural  diversity 
which  is  a  source  of  strength  for  our 
Nation.  I  attended  the  festival  on  July  4 
and  5,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  came 
to  share  in  this  celebration  and  demon- 
stration of  our  varied  cultural  heritage. 

The  attendance  of  over  500,000  people 
at  this  festival  demonstrates  the  need  to 
turn  our  attention  to  preserving  the  di- 
verse cultural  heritage  of  our  Nation. 
This  folklife  festival  was  the  most  popu- 
lar and  most  widely  attended  event  in 
oiu-  Nation's  Capital  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  Nation's  194th  anniversary. 
None  of  the  other  events  attracted  as 
many  people  as  did  the  folklife  festival. 
There  was  unanimous  support  for.  en- 


joyment of,  and  approval  of  the  folklife 
festival  by  those  visiting  it. 

Mr,  President,  on  March  20,  1969,  I 
introduced  8.  1591,  a  bill  to  establish  an 
American  Folklife  Foundation.  The 
foundation,  which  will  be  an  agency  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  will  seek 
to  develop  and  encourage  a  greater  pub- 
lic awareness  of  American  cultural  di- 
versity and  the  value  of  American  tra- 
ditional culture. 

The  foundation  will  sponsor  programs 
for  research  and  scholarship  in  Ameri- 
can folklife,  make  grants,  award  scholar- 
ships, support  presentation  of  programs 
of  American  folklife,  and  generally  seek 
to  promote  greater  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  American  tradition.  It 
will  be  guided  by  persons  who  are  in- 
volved in,  and  sensitive  to,  the  dynamics 
of  American  folklife. 

The  great  success  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  previous  annual  festivals, 
and  the  one  this  year  in  particular, 
clearly  show  the  need  to  provide  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  and  reflect  upon  the 
diverse  and  varied  cultural  heritage 
which  has  enriched  this  Nation  and  Its 
spirit. 

Hearings  were  held  on  my  folklife 
foundation  bill  on  May  18.  1970,  and  the 
witnesses  at  this  hearing  further  dem- 
onstrated the  need  to  presen-e  our  rich 
heritage. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  is  clear:  Our 
varied  cultural  heritage  constitutes  a 
great  national  treasure  and  we  should 
act  now  to  preserve  and  encourage  it. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  S.  1591,  my  folklife  foundation 
bill. 

A  very  fine  article  by  Mr.  Kevin  P. 
Phillips  appears  in  today  s  issue  of  the 
VlTashington  Post.  He  suggests  that  there 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  celebration 
of  our  Nation's  200th  anniversarj'  in 
1976  than  to  have  a  nationwide  festival 
of  American  folklore  and  historj'. 

This  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  and  it 
could  be  implemented  through  my  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  folklife  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  all  Sena- 
tors this  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Kevin  P. 
Phillips  entitled  "President  Should  Con- 
sider Festival  of  U.S.  Folklife  and  His- 
tory for  1976,"  published  at  page  A19. 
column  3,  of  the  July  10, 1970,  issue  of  the 
■Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President    SHOtn,D    Consisee    Pestivai,    of 

U.S.  Folklife  and  Histobt  roR   1976 

(By  Kevin  P.  PhlUlpe) 

Even  as  the  ballyhoo  of  Waehlngton's 
massive  Potirth  of  July  "Honor  America" 
rally  was  going  on  iMt  weekend,  another  less 
publicized  but  better-attended  event  was 
taking  place  Just  a  few  blocks  away:  the 
July  1-6  Pestivai  of  American  Folklife  spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  who  is  considering  plans  for 
the  celebration  of  the  nation's  200th  an- 
niversary In  1976,  ought  to  keep  this  con- 
cept in  mind 

This  year's  fourth  annual  festival  featured 
tradltlooial  craftsmen  and  musicians  from 
Arkansas,    as    well    as    Indians    from    Okla- 
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homa's  Southern  Plains  tribes— Osages. 
Poncas.  Klowas,  Klckapoos.  Choctaws  and 
Comanches  and  others.  Whereas  the  'Honor 
Amertci"  events  drew  300,000  people,  the 
folk  feitivi.1  appears  to  have  drawn  nearly 
half  .i  million.  By  ajiy  standards.  It  was  a 
great  sviccess. 

Young  and  eld  Pllke  were  fascinated  by 
the  Arkansas  craftsmen,  most  of  whom 
hailed  from  the  rural,  little  developed 
Ozarlts.  One  man  carved  turkey-callers,  an- 
other whittled  episodes  in  the  life  of  an 
Arkansas  razorback  hog.  One  artisan  demon- 
strated bow  to  make  stralghtback  chairs 
with  no  glue— Just  civrefully  planned  shrink- 
age of  green  wood.  Another  made  barrels  by 
hand. 

To  vounger  visitors,  the  craftsmen  pro- 
vided "a  glimpse  at  a  way  of  life  few  remem- 
bered—or Indeed  had  ever  seen.  Older  fesU- 
val-goers  found  It  a  chance  to  think  back  on 
a  rural  or  small  town  past. 

The  hundred  or  so  Oklahoma  Indians  pres- 
ent corrected  many  cultural  misconceptions 
among  urbanltes  whose  Indian  lore  was 
gleaned  from  movie  or  television  screens. 
Care  was  taken  to  make  the  program  of 
dances  and  craft  demonstration  genuinely 
representative  of  Oklahoma  Indian  life 
styles. 

Young  Tribe  members  discussed  how  they 
were  maintaining  powerful  cultural  loyal- 
ties even  as  they  moved  toward  full  partici- 
pation in  American  society.  But  the  most 
popular  attractions  were  culinary:  a  stall 
where  three  Kiowa  sisters  dispensed  golden- 
fried  biscuit  dough,  plus  eating  facUlUes 
which  featured  a  menu  of  barbecued  buffalo, 
fried  bread,  fried  meat  pies  and  grape  dump- 
lings. As  so  often  proves  true,  food  was  tlie 
best  ambassador. 

Of  course,  the  great  merit  of  the  Folkllfe 
Festival  does  not  lie  In  the  peculiar  attrac- 
tion of  Arkansas  craftsmen  or  Oklahoma's 
Southern  Plains  Indians.  Substitute  Ver- 
mont maple  sugarmen.  Swiss  cheesemakers 
from  Wisconsin  and  Latin  Americans  from 
Miami,  and  the  moral.  If  not  the  exhibits, 
would  be  the  same.  Americans  need  to  know 
one  another  and  to  comprehend  the  many 
cultures  that  make  up  our  nation.  T'he  melt- 
ing pot.  m  short,  hasn't  melted.  This  Is  true 
in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  countryside.  It  Is 
time  to  put  aside  the  pretense  of  one  melting 
pot  for  a  realization  that  thU  cultural  di- 
versity can  be  a  source  of  strength  rather 
than  Weakness.  But  first  Americans  must 
come  to  know  each  other.  Events  like  those 
of  July  1-5  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
Not  a  few  visitors  found  the  Festival  of 
American  Folkllfe  a  better  window  on  Amer- 
ica's heritage  than  the  noisy,  star-studded 
"Honor  America"  rally.  As  Arkansas  fiddler 
Jimmy  Driftwood  put  It:  "Look  at  all  those 
college  kids  out  there.  They're  looking  for 
the  roots  of  our  society  and  where  can  you 
find  them  more  than  In  our  folk  traditions 
and  folk  music?"  A  subtirban  woman  ob- 
served that  the  "festival  was  more  like  an 
old  Fourth  of  July  than  what  Billy  Graham 
has  planned." 

Be  this  as  It  may.  the  cultural  confronta- 
tion that  marred  "Honor  America"  day  was 
nowhere  present  at  the  folk  festival.  Wearers 
of  "Love  It  or  Leave  If  buttons  mingled  In 
friendly  fashion  with  long-haired  hippies  as 
they  enjoyed  the  sights,  smells  and  sounds 
of  the  past  they  share. 

At  the  festival,  Americans  genuinely  hon- 
ored their  nation  In  a  way  that  President 
Nixon  can  greatly  stimulate  over  the  next 
few  years.  Right  now.  the  program  of  the 
U.S.  bicentennial  celebration  Is  up  in  the  air. 
The  President  has  before  him  the  usual 
pompous.  commlsslon-Uke  proposals,  Includ- 
ing a  nebulous  one  that  regions,  cities  and 
organizations  be  encouraged  to  undertake  a 
project  "that  to  them  Is  an  embodiment  of 
their  contribution  to  the  future  of  America." 
He  ought  to  ask  himself,  why  not  scrap  most 
of  this  bureaucratic  boondoggling  In  favor  of 


a  nationwide  Festival  of  American  Folkllfe 
and  History,  the  type  of  thing  that  for  five 
short  days  in  Washington  started  to  bring 
us  together  again? 


ARGUMENT    FOR    A     COMMUNIST- 
UNIFIED  VIETNAM  A  FALLACY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
John  P.  Roche,  a  clear-sighted  scholar 
with  experience  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government,  has  written  a  strong  at- 
tack on  a  proposal,  recently  aired  in 
the  Chamber,  that  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  valuing,  above  all  else, 
a  unified  Vietnam. 

As  Professor  Roche  sees  it.  the  argu- 
ment in  praise  of  a  unified  Vietnam — 
even  if  it  is  unified  by  the  Communists — 
Ls  mistaken.  Worse,  it  can  be  applied  to 
the  Middle  East. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  consider  Pro- 
fessor Roche's  argument.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  column,  published 
in  today  s  Washington  Post,  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Pells  Advocacy  of  a  Unifted  Vietnam  Is  an 

E.^AMPLE    OF    ABSLRD    REALPOLrTIK 

(By  John  P.  Roche) 
The  minor-league  Machiavellls  are  at  It 
again.  The  other  day  in  the  Senate  Clai- 
borne Pell  made  his  contribution  to  the 
Cambodian  seance.  A  former  foreign  serv- 
ice officer.  Pell  rejected  trivialities  and— in 
the  great  tradition  of  George  Kennan — 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  "I  submit." 
he  said,  "that  our  national  Interest  would 
best  be  served  by  a  unified  Vietnam  even  If 
under  Communist  rule,  as  it  would  then 
serve  as  a  relatively  firm  barrier  to  Chinese 
e.xpansion." 

This  is  realpolltlk.  Its  advocates  like  to 
consider  themselves  tough-minded  experts 
on  the  balance  of  power,  chess  masters  on 
a  global  l>oard.  Unlike  naive  "moralists." 
thetr  concern  is  with  the  big  picture  and 
they  plan  their  moves  in  the  perspective  of 
centuries. 

In  the  pre-democratlc  era  (or  today  in 
non-democrat ic  societies)  this  approach  lias 
seme  utility.  In  1763.  for  example  a  British 
minister  suggested  that,  despite  its  defeat 
In  the  .Seven  Years  War.  Prance  be  allowed 
to  retain  C.mada.  His  li->gic  was  simple  and 
penetrating:  as  long  as  they  have  the  French 
on  their  backs,  the  Americans  would  be  de- 
pendent on  Britain  and  all  their  claptrap 
about  autonomy  would  stop!  A  neat  proposi- 
tion, but  fortunately  one  that  was  Ignored. 

Similarly,  in  our  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
can  operate  its  foreign  policy  pretty  much  in 
a  v:»cuum.  The  1939  Nazi-Soviet  Pact  was  a 
cla-ssic  example,  and  in  1945^6  it  seems  that 
Stalin  much  preferred  a  weak  Nationalist  re- 
gime in  China  to  a  potentially  strong  Maoist 
government.  In  the  light  of  events  over  the 
last  five  years,  the  logic  of  this  position  hard- 
ly needs  elaboration! 

These  examples,  however.  Indicate  one  of 
the  deficiencies  In  realpolltlk — It  seldom 
works.  Machlavelll.  after  all.  died  broke  and 
out  of  a  Job  Despite  the  best  Russian  efforts 
to  buy  him  off.  Hitler  in  June.  1941.  turned 
east.  And  Mao  gained  control  of  mainland 
China. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  first  point  in  Sen- 
ator Pell's  speech :  Does  anyone  seriously  be- 
lieve that.  If  Red  China  got  effeotlvely  or- 
ganized, a  'unified  Vietnam"  would  consti- 
tute a  serious  barrier  to  Chlne.se  expansion? 

The  notion  is  absurd  on  Its  face.  Those 
who  talk  about  Tito's  survival  forget  that 
what  restrained  Stalin's  revenge  was  his  fear 
of  the  American  reaction.  Otherwise,  Yugo- 


slavia would  have  been  the  model  for  Hun- 
gary and  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  same  sense, 
there  Is  no  power  In  Indochina  that  cotUd 
hold  Peking.  It  would  not  make  the  slightest 
difference  whether  Vietnam  Wits  unified  or 
divided,  whether  Communists,  Dal  Vlets, 
Christian  Democrats  or  Prohibitionists  were 
In  control.  Look  at  what  the  Chinese  did 
to  the  Indians  back  In  1962— Just  to  make 
it  clear  to  everybody  that  India  was  not  a 
"great  p>ower." 

Beyond  the  question  of  practicality,  how- 
ever, there  Is  a  real  moral  question  Implicit 
In  Senator  Pell's  statement.  Without  chal- 
lenging the  legitimacy  of  his  position  (which 
as  Eugene  V.  Rostow  has  Indicated,  is  a  com- 
plex problem ) ,  I  would  argue  that  those  who 
employ  It  cannot  engage  In  double  bookkeep- 
ing. That  is.  they  cannot  apply  one  standard 
of  evaluation  to  affairs  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
another  to  Europe  or  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  spirit  let  us  paraphrase  the  sen- 
ator's remarks:  "Our  national  Interest  would 
best  be  served  by  a  unified  Middle  Eist  even 
if  under  Arab  rule,  as  It  would  then  serve 
as  a  relatively  firm  barrier  to  Ru.ssian  ex- 
pansion." It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
French  foreign  policy  establishment,  which 
shares  Pell's  view  of  Southeast  Asia,  is  firm- 
ly— and  consistently — behind  precisely  this 
approach  to  Israel  and  the  Arabs 

If  the  senator  will  accept  this  application 
of  his  position,  my  doubts  will  be  ended.  I 
will  disagree,  but  at  least  we  shall  have  basis 
for  a  serious  Intelligent  argument.  If  he  re- 
serves realpolltlk  for  only  Vietnamese,  how- 
ever, a  whole  series  of  other  questions  arise. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  good  enough  to  elaborate? 


LIFE    MAGAZINE    CALLS    FOR    U.S. 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  thoughtful 
editorial  in  the  current  issue  of  Life  mag- 
azine calling  for  a  definite  withdrawal 
timetable  to  end  American  troop  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Vietnam:  Time  To  Fix  a  Date 

In  proclaiming  his  Cambodian  expedition 
a  military  success.  President  Nixon  has  kept 
his  pledge  to  withdraw  our  troops.  One  bit- 
terly disputed  chapter  ends,  but  the  Viet- 
nam war  goes  on — the  longest  In  our  his- 
tory. It  is  not  easy  to  say.  at  any  moment 
in  a  long  period  of  sacrifice  and  effort,  when 
enough  Is  enough.  But  we  think  that  the 
time  has  now  come,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  announce  a  fixed  date  for 
systematic  and  complete  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  For  reasons  to  be  discussed  below, 
we  suggest  the  end  of  next  year — at  the  lat- 
est— as  the  deadline  for  getting  out. 

"There  Is  no  military  solution  to  this  con- 
flict." the  President  said  last  week,  and  we 
agree.  Continuing  the  war  Indefinitely  Is  too 
costly  to  domestic  tranquillity  for  any  pos- 
sible future  gains  from  It.  The  effects  of  the 
war  are  all  around  us  and  painfully  evident — 
In  a  divided  nation,  a  disrupted  economy,  an 
embittered  younger  generation,  and  social 
priorities  postponed. 

The  President  argues  that  the  time  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  Is  now  ("There  Is  never  an 
Ideal  moment  when  both  sides  are  In  per- 
fect equilibrium") .  but  Hanoi  shows  no  signs 
of  wanting  to  talk  seriously.  Nixon's  nego- 
tiating position  is  much  more  reasonable 
than  his  critics  give  him  credit  for.  He  wants 
a  peace  that  Is  "fair  to  both  sides  and  hu- 
miliates neither."  The  Administration  has 
moderated  Its  terms;  It  no  longer  requires 
an  election  in  South  Vietnam  before  accept- 
ing Communist  participation  In  a  coalition 
government  In  Saigon  "proportionate  to  their 
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numbers."  as  Secretary  Rogers  puts  It.  But 
If  Hanoi  doesn't  want  to  settle  at  the  con- 
ference table,  then  what  do  we  do? 

The  only  alternative,  says  the  President,  Is 
"months  or  years"  of  protracted  struggle,  in 
which  we  presumably  would  continue  to  par- 
ticipate tmtil,  al  an  unspecified  time,  we 
were  satisfied  the  Vietnamese  could  fight  on 
alone.  As  they  progress,  we  withdraw.  You 
might  say  that  with  115.500  troops  already 
out  tmd  150,000  more  promised  by  next 
spring,  we'll  be  almost  half  the  way  out  a 
year  from  now.  That  would  still  leave  close 
"to  285.000  U.S.  troops  In  a  nation  still  at  war. 
Even  though  Secreiary  Laird  hopes  our  com- 
bat role  will  end  by  next  summer,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  carefully  noncommit- 
tal about  what  happens  then.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  writhdrawals  would  level  off,  and 
that  Nixon  Intends  to  keep  large  numbers  ol 
logistical,  air  and  artillery  troops  there 
Indefinitely 

Some  argue  that  domestic  opinion  might 
tolerate  such  a  continuing  "low  profile"  role. 
once  casualties  are  lower  and  US.  combat 
operations  are  declared  at  an  end  Perhaps, 
but  to  keep  such  a  force  there  in  a  vul- 
nerable jKisition  is  to  risk  repeated  US.  in- 
volvement— quite  possibly  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos  as  well  as  South  V'ie: nam — in  seemingly 
imavoldable  "protective"  military  ventures 
There  is  a  limit,  which  may  already  be  un- 
comfortably near,  to  the  number  of  such 
ventures  a  democratic  people  can  tolerate 
when  its  vital  national  Interests  do  not  ap- 
pear directly  threatened.  In  normal  circum- 
stances, a  President  should  be  allowed  some 
leeway  and  ambiguity  in  pursuing  diplo- 
matic ends,  but  after  our  long  and  costly 
effort  In  Vietnam  we  think  he  should  now 
give  up  this  advantage,  and  plainly  commit 
us  to  getting  all  the  way  out. 

The  Cambodian  operation  illustrates  the 
kind  of  unexpected  developments  that  can 
enmesh  us  in  a  whole  new  set  of  problems. 
At  best.  Cambodia  was  a  tactically  useful 
spoiling  operation,  which  in  his  initial  pres- 
entation Nixon  ridiculously  oversold,  equat- 
ing it  with  Wilson's  and  Roosevelt's  crucial 
decisions  In  World  War  I  and  II.  There  were 
enough  similar  touches  of  cold-warrior's 
rhetoric  In  his  July  1  television  "conversa- 
tion" to  make  his  critics  wonder  about  his 
susceptibility  at  some  future  date  to  pleas 
from  our  own  military  or  the  Thleu  regime 
for  Just  a  little  more  time,  or  one  more  push. 
because  victory  Is  Just  around  the  corner. 
Such  suspicions  are  not  confined  to  the 
"crazies"  waving  Vletcong  flags.  They  worry 
an  Increasing  segment  of  people,  including 
congressmen  and  key  members  of  the  busi- 
ness and  academic  communities.  They  were 
reflected  In  the  remarkable  Senate  vote  last 
week  to  restrict  the  F>resldent  from  further 
Involvement  in  Cambodia  without  Senate 
consent. 

These  continuing  doubts,  misgivings  and 
uncertainties  could  be  lessened  by  a  fixed  and 
firm  date  for  U.S.  withdrawal.  A  number  of 
senators  and  others  have  suggested  various 
dates,  and  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  has  argued  for  an  end  to  U.S.  combat 
this  year,  and  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  next. 
We  think  the  distinction  between  a  combat 
role  and  "non-combat"  is  somewhat  hard  to 
draw,  so  long  as  large  forces  are  In  hostile 
country,  and  Is  less  Important  than  the  com- 
mitment to  a  full  withdrawal  date. 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  has  gone  by  since 
Nixon  took  office  with  plans  to  negotiate  a 
peace  or  "Vletnamlze"  the  war.  Another  18 
months  seems  a  reasonable  period  to  end  all 
American  participation  In  the  war — that  Is. 
by  no  later  than  the  end  of  1971.  This  ought 
to  be  ample  time  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  adjust.  In  fact,  fixing  a  date  now  could  set 
In  motion  forces  for  "Vletnamlzlng"  the 
peace  Instead  of  Just  the  war. 

The  U.S.  has  trained  and  equipped  a  mll- 
Uon-man  South  Vietnamese  military  force, 
which  Bbotild  be  able  to  cope  with  organized 
main-force  aggression  from  the  North.  It  is 


more  doubtful  whether  Saigon  any  time  soon 
can  stamp  out  Vletcong  guerrilla  terrorists 
committed  to  the  "protracted  warfare"  of 
textbook  Maoism.  But  this  Is  a  problem  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  are  conspicuously  unable  to 
help  Saigon  with.  Ultimately,  the  need  Is  for 
indigenous  development  of  a  strong,  non- 
Communist  nationalism  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  This  essentially  political 
process — and  the  will  to  achieve  It — can  only 
be  retarded  by  a  continued  large-scale  foreign 
military  presence.  It  might  well  be  acceler- 
ated by  announcement  of  our  withdrawal. 

Some  argue  that  by  announcing  complete 
withdrawal,  the  US.  would  lose  the  leverage 
to  "force"  the  Thieu-Ky  military  regime  to 
liberalize  and  settle  the  war  by  negotiation. 
In  fact,  short  of  reversion  to  mock-Roman 
imperialism,  we  are  no  more  likely  to  "force" 
Thleu  to  negotiate  with  Hanoi  than  we  were 
able  to  'bomb"  Hanoi  into  negotiating  with 
Thleu.  Nor  should  we  try;  South  Vietnam's 
political  future  must  be  settled  by  the  Viet- 
namese. 

At  best.  fi.\ing  a  public  deadline  now  could 
prod  President  Thleu  to  begin  broadening  his 
political  base,  as  the  first  step  toward  even- 
tually seeking  a  negotiated  or  de  facto  com- 
promise peace.  What  are  our  obligations  if  he 
declines  to  take  such  steps  toward  political 
accommodation?  Or  if  Saigon  and  Hanoi  can't 
agree?  Our  obligations  are  clear;  to  ensure 
that  U.S.  soldiers — and  U.S.  policy — are  not 
involved  and  that  Saigon  knows  well  in  ad- 
vance that  they  won't  be.  Our  withdrawal 
plans  should  Include  an  offer  to  leave  be- 
hind some  logistics  specialists  and  military 
advl.sers — perhaps  a  few  thousand  men. 

We  believe  that  by  making  two  things  un- 
mistakable— that  we  are  withdrawing  within 
18  months  and  withdrawing  completely — the 
President  could  soon  command  a  far  wider 
consensus  for  his  Vietnam  policy.  The  sup- 
port for  the  war  is  now  too  narrow  for 
democracy's  health.  With  such  a  national 
goal,  proclaimed  and  understood,  the  Presi- 
dent might  even  be  on  the  way  to  reuniting 
our  country  before  he  Is  finished  withdraw- 
ing the  troops. 
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HEALTH  MANPOWER  CRISIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  most  serious  aspect  of  our  current 
health  crisis  is  the  crisis  in  health  man- 
power. Recently,  two  important  analyses 
of  the  manpower  shortage  have  come  to 
my  attention,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues.  The  first  is  a 
chart  which  is  almost  astounding  in  its 
implications  for  the  health  crisis.  It  de- 
tails, for  the  first  time,  a  projection  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
shortage  of  health  manpower  in  1970. 
and  the  projections  as  of  1980  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  present  rate  of  funding 
of  our  health  manpower  programs.  To  my 
knowledge,  these  figures  are  the  first  real 
projection  of  the  shortage  of  allied  health 
manpower.  The  figures  are  dramatic,  and 
they  reveal  the  extraordinary  need  that 
exists.  Next  week  the  Senate  takes  up 
major  legislation  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Federal  allied  health  manpower  legis- 
lation. These  figures  demonstrate  the 
need  and  it  is  the  obligation  of  Congress 
to  respond. 

The  second  analysis  is  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  July  5.  which 
persuasively  documents  the  severe  short- 
age of  doctors  facing  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Physicians: 

1970 325,000         373  000         48,000 

1980 412,000         «38,000         26,000 

Dentists: 

1970 102,200         120,000  17,800 

1980  119.400         176,000         56.600 

Nurses, 

1970  700.000         850.000        150,000 

!980_ 890,000      1.100000        210,000 

Allied  health  manpower 
(total): 

1970.. 925.000      1,191,000        266.000 

1980 1,344.000      1,776.000       432.000 

Allied  health  man- 
powet—  at  least 
bacc3:auieate: 
Medical  allied  man- 
power . 

1970 210,000         271,000         61,000 

1980       .  320,000  413  000  93.000 

Enviionmental  health 
manpowei. 

1970 64,000         124,000         60,000 

1980... 90.000         155,000         65,000 

Allied  Health  Man- 
power—less than 
baccalaureate. 
Medical  allied  man- 
power: 

1970 325,000         396.000         71.000 

1980 475.000         580,000       105.000 

Dental  allied  man- 
power: 

1970 138,000         167.000         29.000 

1980 ..  151,000         246,000         95,000 

[nuronmental  health 
manpower: 

1970     188,000         233  OOC  45.000 

1980 308.000         382.000  74,000 


Source.  Submitted  by  Bureau  ol  Health  Manpower.  National 
Institutes  ol  Health  to  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
Wednesday,  Apr.  29.  1970 

I  Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  July  5.  1970] 
Doctor  Shortage  at  Base  of  Health  Woes 

This  country's  health-care  system  Is 
wTetchedly  Inadequate  and  seems  headed 
for  a  crisis  that  could  provoke  an  angry  pub- 
lic reaction.  The  President,  Congress  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  are  well 
aware  of  that,  and  are  constantly  being  re- 
minded of  It  by  a  bevy  of  groups  that  propose 
national  health  Insurance,  more  public 
clinics  for  the  poor  and  other  remedies.  As 
the  Southeast  Asia  war  winds  down,  the 
debate  over  national  health  proposals  could 
become  the  political  slzzler  of  the  1970s. 

At  this  point,  however,  there  Is  Incredible 
apathy  about  the  key  deficiency:  There  sim- 
ply aren't  enough  doctors  and  nurses,  nor 
will  there  be  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

A  year  ago,  President  Nixon  sounded  an 
uncommonly  loud  alarm:  "We  face  a  mas- 
sive crisis  In  this  area  (health  care),  and 
unless  action  is  taken  both  administratively 
and  legislatively  to  meet  the  crisis  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  we  will  have 
a  breakdown  In  our  medical  care  system 
which  could  have  consequences  affecting  mil- 
lions of  people  .  .  ."  One  year  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "two  or  three"  has  passed  and  there 
Is  less  momentum  toward  solutions  than 
when  he  made  the  speech. 

For  there  can  be  no  serious  grappling  with 
the  paltry  supply  and  spirallng  costs  of  med- 
ical services  until  the  critical  shortage  of 
medical  personnel  is  alleviated.  The  outlook 
for  that  Is  gloomier  than  ever.  Many  medical 
schools  are  In  desperate  financial  straits, 
largely  because  of  declining  federal  gr»nts, 
and  ctu1:ailments  of  already  Insufficient  pro- 
grams are  being  planned  for  next  year. 

The  physician  shortage  Is  estimated  at 
more  than  60.000  and  Is  worsening  by  about 
5.000  a  year.  By  some  estimates,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  nursing  poets  in  the  country 
are  unfilled.  Our  medical  schools  annually 
turn  down  thotisands  of  qualified  applicants 
for  lack  of  space,  and  about  3.000  Americans 
are  attending  foreign  medical  colleges.  Con- 
versely, the  United  States  is  raiding  the 
schools  of  other  countries,  importing  every 
year   almost    as    many    foreign    doctors   as 
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American  medical  schools  graduate.  With- 
out the  yearly  Influx  of  some  7.000  physi- 
cians from  abroad,  many  of  ovir  metropolitan 
hospitals  would  be  out  of  business. 

Just  last  week  Congress  demonstrated,  by 
overriding  a  presidential  veio.  that  It  is  con- 
cerned about  the  nation's  health,  or  at  least 
that  It  13  acutely  aware  of  a  political  back- 
lash m  the  making.  With  only  the  briefest 
of  debate.  It  shoved  through  a  *2.8  billion 
health  aid  bill  that  Mr  Nixon  said  was 
fiscally  Irresponsible  and  that  Senator  Yar- 
tjoroueh  of  Texas  hailed  as  "the  greatest, 
most  compreheiiislve  hospital  construction 
program  ever  passed  by  Congress." 

But  the  senator  didn't  say  who  will  staff 
all  those  new  eind  expanded  hospitals.  There 
may  be  some  lonely  corridors  If  more  federal 
money  isn't  made  available  for  enlargement 
of  medical  training,  accompanied  by  some 
long-needed  changes  in  curricula. 

Retrenchment  is  the  immediate  prospect 
for  some  medical  schools,  and  there  are  hints 
that  a  few  might  close  If  more  federal  aid 
doesn't  arrive  soon  More  than  a  dozen  insti- 
tutions are  severely  wracked,  including  the 
redoubtable  Johns  Hopkins,  which  projects 
.\  med-school  deficit  of  $900,000  and  has  lost 
more  than  $1.5  million  in  federal  financing. 
The  medical  and  denial  schools  of  George 
Washington  and  Georgetown  Universities 
may  have  to  close  if  they  can't  obtain  special 
funding  from  Congress'  More  than  half  of 
the  na' ion's  medical  schools  have  been  re- 
ceiving federal  distress  grants,  and  many  are 
plann.ng  prograjn  scaledowns  as  these  funds 
ebb  in  the  administration's  anti-inflation 
drive.  Education  costs  are  still  inflating,  but 
there  is  a  slackening  of  the  dollar  flow  for 
medical  college  operating  costs,  construction, 
research  and  student  loans. 

That  is  a  dismal  commentary  on  priority- 
setting.  Of  course  colleges  of  all  kinds  across 
the  nation  are  financially  strapped,  but — 
let's  face  it — medical  education  is  in  a  privl- 
leded  categorp.  That  is  implicit  In  the  ex- 
traordinary chunk  of  the  coet  of  doctor  train- 
ing that  always  has  been  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers. The  pubUc  rates  good  health  care 
ahead  of  legal  defense  or  musical  excellence — 
probablv  ahead  of  anything  except  national 
defense.  But  it  is  not  training  the  people 
needed  to  man  the  maaslve  health  enter- 
prise— not  enough  to  meet  current  require- 
ments, much  less  the  strains  that  will  accom- 
pany population  growth  in  the  rest  of  this 
decade. 

This  is  tradiuonally  an  "Industry-regu- 
lated" field,  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  long  drawn  fire  for  allegedly 
preventing  the  expmnslon  of  medical  schools 
through  admissions  controls  and  political 
Influence.  For  many  years  the  AMA  opposed 
direct  federal  subsidy  of  medical  education. 
But  this  year,  perceiving  a  Frankenstein 
monster  on  the  horizon,  the  organization 
reversed  gears  dramatically,  approving  the 
abolition  of  the  one-year  internship  training 
which  most  doctors  must  serve  before  being 
licensed.  That  will  Increase  the  physician 
force  in  the  near  future,  but  it  Is  only  a  stop- 
gap measure.  More  promising  are  suggestions 
by  Dr.  Walter  C.  Bornemeier.  the  new  AMA 
president,  for  two-year  shortening  of  the 
education  period  and  for  training  through 
field  apprenticeships.  He  said  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority of  the  AMA  and  the  nation  should  be 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  output  of  physicians. 
Dr.  Bornemeicr's  call  to  action  was  right 
on  the  mark.  We  hope  the  nation  heeds,  and 
ecpeclally  the  responsible  people  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  A  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  report  on  the  medical  edu- 
cation dilemma  Is  expected  socn.  It  may  rec- 
ommend. 33  the  AMA  head  does,  truncated 
training  and  other  changes  to  reduce  costs. 
Apparently  there  is  much  waste  In  some 
medical  schools,  and  HEW  quite  properly  Is 
anxious  to  achieve  better  use  of  resources 
and  especially  of  federal  dollars. 


Still,  the  federal  contribution  Is  growing 
thinner  and  apparently  no  proposal  Is  In  the 
works  for  heavier  financing  In  the  future.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Nixon  has  more  on  his  hands  than 
he  wants  in  the  vcto-overrlden  health  spend- 
ing bill  that  will  place  more  strain  on  exist- 
ing manpower  without  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  medical  training  But  systematic 
changes  alone  are  unlikely  to  forestall  the 
health  care  crisis  that  .seems  to  be  bearing  In. 

It  Is  senseless  to  talk  about  adequate  medi- 
cal care  for  all.  regardless  of  economic  sta- 
tion— that  Is  a  popular  political  cliche  — 
until  this  core  problem  has  been  whipped 
The  medical  schools  must  not  only  be  saved 
from  fiscal  calamity,  but  expanded,  and  the 
administration  should  not  Ignore  the  neces- 
sity for  heavier  federal  funding. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  BE- 
FORE EDUCATION  COMMISSION 
OF  THE  STATES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
in  Denver  the  Vice  President  addressed 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
His  remarks  were  directed  at  the  task 
of  setting  the  record  straight  on  a  few 
basic  mattei-s.  Vice  President  Acnew  is 
concerned  about  the  problem  we  all  have: 
keeping  perspective  in  a  world  of  rapid 
change.  He  suggests  that  the  very  fact  of 
change  makes  it  hard  to  appreciate  the 
progress  we  have  made  from  where  we 
were  not  veiy  long  ago. 

The  problem  of  keeping  perspective  is 
especially  hard  for  those  of  us  in  the 
United  States,  where  change  is  a  way  of 
life,  where  change  is  faster  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  where  prog- 
ress is  faster  than  anywhere  else.  That  is 
one  reason  why  some  of  our  most  nega- 
tive critics,  foreign  and  domestic,  seem 
so  bewildered.  Tliey  are  bewildered  by 
the  shifting  contouis  of  American  life. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  no  way  we  can 
stop  the  world  to  enable  them  to  get  off. 
Our  progressive  change  will  continue,  and 
so  will  the  bewilderment  of  some  people. 
But  the  Vice  President  has  done  us  the 
service  of  reminding  us  that  bewildered 
critics  are  as  American  as  apple  pie  and 
rapid  change. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  enjoy  his 
reminder.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
his  address  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  ths  Vice  President  Before  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  St.«e8 

We  live  In  an  age  of  impression  and  Image. 
The  complexity  of  our  national  life  makee  It 
Impossible  to  gain  much  of  our  knowledge  by 
directly  doing  or  directly  observing.  Except 
In  the  hard  sciences — where  we  are  often  able 
to  recreate  in  the  laboratory  conditions  close 
to  the  natural  ones  which  existed  at  the 
source  of  knowledge — we  are  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  the  Judgments  and  opinions  of 
other  people. 

This  Is  what  makes  "communication"  such 
an  important  factor  In  the  modern  world. 
More  and  more — in  making  our  own  Judg- 
ments about  Issues  and  people — we  are  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  Impressions  and  Images 
and  opinions  conveyed  to  us  by  those  we 
think  are  In  a  better  position  to  know. 

Educators  are  among  the  most  Lmjxirtant 
"oommunlcators"  In  our  society.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  Important  that  everyone  in- 
volved In  education  realize  how  great  an 
effect  he  can  have  on  the  morale  of  our  coun- 
try. If  educators  are  ix>sltlve  in  their  approach 


to  the  problems  our  country  faces — U  they 
place  our  liabilities  In  p«)per  perspective 
along  with  our  assets — they  will  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  search  for  solutions.  If 
they  are  constantly  negative,  they  risk  pro- 
ducing little  except  despair. 

I  believe  that  this  matter  of  approach  on 
the  part  of  educators  Is  of  more  Importance 
than  ever  In  these  times  when  there  Is  such 
an  extreme  concentration  on  the  negative. 
We  are  constantly  bombarded  with  strident 
cries  of  what's  wrong  with  America — and  this 
has  led  too  many  people  to  believe  that  this 
great  country  Is  In  the  grip  of  anarchy, 
panic,  repression  and  despair. 

Fortunately,  you  know  and  I  know  that  it 
Just  isn't  so.  And  let  every  American  be  as- 
sured that  it  Is  not  going  to  be  so. 

First,  let's  look  at  Just  a  few  examples  of 
the  progress  that  this  great  country  has  made 
In  the  past  50  years — since  1920. 

In  1920.  the  population  of  this  country 
was  106  million — half  what  It  is  today. 

Life  expectancy  In  the  United  States  was 
54  years;  now  it  is  more  than  70. 

The  Gross  National  Product  was  89  billion 
dollars;  today  it  is  more  than  900  billion 
dollars  and  within  this  decade  it  will  rise  to 
a  trillion  dollars. 

Fifty  years  ago  today  women  were  not  al- 
lowed to  vote — the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  not  declared  op>era- 
tlve  until  later  that  summer. 

Fifty  years  ago  today  there  was  no  regu- 
larly scheduled  radio  broadcasting  anywhere. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  field 
that  Is  of  most  Interest  to  you — education. 

In  1920  there  were  311.266  young  people 
graduated  from  high  schools  in  the  United 
States.  This  year  the  number— In  a  popula- 
tion that  merely  doubled — was  ten  times 
greater. 

Nlnety-Xour  percent  of  young  Americans 
who  are  of  high  school  age  are  attending 
high  school,  nearly  20  percent  more  than  In 
1950. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  In  this 
country  conferred  53.516  degrees  In  1920;  this 
year  they  conferred  more  than  one  million. 

The  percentage  of  college  graduates  among 
our  people  Is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  In 
any  other  country  In  the  wocld. 

In  1920  six  percent  of  our  population  was 
Illiterate.  Today  UUteracy  has  almost  disap- 
peared. 

We  have  the  greatest  system  of  education 
the  ■world  has  ever  known  and  we  Intend  to 
preserve  It  and  Improve  It. 

I  want  to  stress  that  word  improve,  for 
here,  too.  perspective  Is  most  Important. 
When  I  talk  about  the  positive  side  of  our 
system  of  education — when  I  say  It  Is  the 
greatest  In  the  world — I  am  not  saying  that 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  It.  We  know 
that  It  Is  In  need  of  reform  and  renewal,  and 
that's  why  President  Nixon  last  March  sent 
to  the  Congress  two  historic  messages  on 
education  reform.  The  President  called  for  a 
new  focus  on  educational  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, and  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  financing  education;  he  called 
for  expansion  and  redirection  of  student 
aid.  for  new  emphasis  on  community  colleges 
and  vocational  education,  and  for  a  general 
reassessment  and  reinforcement  of  our  sys- 
tem of  education. 

One  of  the  subjects  the  President  discussed 
In  these  messages  was  the  issue  you  have 
chosen  a«  the  general  theme  of  your  meeting 
this  year — accountability.  He  said  that  It  Is 
in  the  interest  of  school  administrators  and 
school  teachers  as  well  as  in  the  Interest  of 
their  pupils  that  accountability  be  clarified. 
The  President's  position  on  this  was  con- 
sistent with  the  general  view  in  this  Admin- 
istration that  the  best  government  can  be 
delivered  by  the  entity  closest  to  the  people. 
He  said:  "Success  should  be  measured  not  by 
some  fixed  national  norm,  but  rather  by  the 
results  achieved  in  relation  to  the  actual  sit- 


uation of  the  particular  school  and  the  par- 
ticular set  of  pupils.  ...  I  am  determined  to 
see  to  it  that  the  flow  of  power  in  education 
goes  toward,  and  not  away  from,  the  local 
community.  The  diversity  and  freedom  of 
education  In  this  nation,  founded  on  local 
administration  and  State  responsibility,  must 
prevail" 

To  give  you  a  general  sense  of  the  priority 
this  Administration  places  on  education.  I 
would  like  to  quote  Just  one  further  para- 
graph from  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress  on  higher  education.  He  said: 

"No  element  of  our  national  life  is  more 
worthy  of  our  attention,  our  support  and  our 
concern  than  higher  education.  For  no  ele- 
ment has  greater  Impact  on  the  careers,  the 
personal  growth  and  the  happiness  of  so 
many  of  our  citizens.  And  no  element  is  of 
greater  importance  In  providing  the  knowl- 
edge and  leadership  on  which  the  vitality  of 
our  democracy  and  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy depend." 

I  have  two  reasons  for  citing  this  Adminis- 
tration's concern  about  education.  First.  I 
know  how  Interested  you  are  in  this  field. 
And  secondly,  I  want  to  make  the  point  that 
when  I  say  we  should  see  the  positive  side 
of  life  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  blind  ourselves  to  the  need 
for  improvement  in  many  fields.  What  I  am 
saving  is  that  our  view  should  be  balanced. 

Tlie  examples  that  I  have  cited  of  progress 
in  education  and  other  fields — and  there  are 
many,  niiiny  more — serve  to  remind  us  of  how 
mucii  has  changed,  of  how  much  general  Im- 
provement there  has  been  In  health,  wealth, 
education,  communication,  social  conscious- 
ness find  in  every  aspect  of  life  in  this  land 
in  the  last  half  century.  That  progress  has 
made  this  the  greatest  nation  on  earth — and 
we  shoxild  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that 
basic  truth. 

Despite  these  fundamental  long-term  gains 
m  life  m  these  United  States,  there  Is  a 
tendency  abroad  in  the  land  to  cry  doom. 
This  tendency  emerges  In  different  forms  at 
different  times — wltliout  the  regularity  but 
with  the  same  rasping  effect  as  the  17-ycar 
locust. 

Take  the  case  of  the  local  government  body 
in  Massachusetts  which  deplored  "the  ca- 
lamities of  the  present  unjust  and  ruinous 
war"  and  foresaw  "the  dissolution  of  all 
free  government  and  the  establishment  of 
a  reign  of  terror."  And  consider  the  act  of 
a  State  legislature  which  tried  to  rally  the 
people  to  form  a  national  "peace  party."  It 
called  upon  opponents  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's policy  to  "let  the  sound  of  yotu- 
disapprobation  of  this  war  be  loud  and 
deep. "  While  there  was  a  move  in  the  Con- 
gress to  cut  off  funds  for  the  war.  the  Presi- 
dent was  said  to  be  "Insidious."  "devious." 
"prevaricating."  and  "Machiavellian."  And  a 
Congressional  orator  shouted  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  supporters  were  plunging  over 
a  precipice  and  drawing  the  country  after 
them. 

Does  all  that  sound  a  bit  familiar?  Well, 
all  of  it  was  said  during  the  Administration 
of  James  Madison  early  In  the  Nineteenth 
Centurv.  And  despite  all  of  the  alarms,  all 
the  protest,  all  the  doubt,  the  United  States 
of  America  survived  and  went  on  to  greatness. 

In  1842.  Charles  Dickens  visited  the  United 
States  and  decided  that  "the  nation  Is  a 
body  without  a  head  and  the  arms  and  legs 
are  occupied  In  quarrelling  with  the  trunk 
and  each  other  .  .  ."  And  If  you  think  that 
some  American  writers  sound  the  knells  of 
despair  today,  listen  to  Walt  Whitman  one 
hundred  years  ago.  He  wrote:  "Never  was 
there,  pyerhaps.  more  hollowness  at  heart 
than  at  present,  and  here  In  the  United 
States.  Genuine  belief  seems  to  have  left 
us  .  .  .  The  spectacle  Is  appalling." 

I  cite  these  pieces  of  the  past  to  make 
the  point  that  today's  outcry  frcnn  the  nega- 
tlvlsts  should  be  heard  In  the  perspective  of 
history.  They've  said  It  before,  and  they  will 


say  It  again.  And — as  In  the  past — the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  who  want  to  see  their 
country  advance  will  continue  their  positive 
and  constructive  words  and  deeds,  and  will 
help  the  United  States  to  go  on  to  new 
greatness. 

There  was  a  difference  In  how  that  rhetoric 
of  ruin  was  heard  then.  The  orator  In  the 
Congress  to  whom  I  referred  was  Daniel 
Webster — and  his  spieech  was  considered  so 
Inflammatory  that  the  text  wasn't  published 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  words  of 
Dickens  and  Whitman  were  read  at  the 
time  by  only  a  few.  Today  it's  all  there  on 
the  evening  news  In  full  color— and  perhaps 
even  In  bulletins  before  that.  But  we  can 
trust  the  American  people  to  separate  truth 
from  advocacy  and.  If  I  may  divert  an  ex- 
pression, to  go  "right  on." 

We  hear  a  constant  clamor  today  over 
economic  conditions  In  the  United  States. 
And  let  us  admit,  the  economy  Is  in  a  sen- 
sitive state.  We  are  battling  an  Inflation  that 
has  been  burning  for  more  than  four  years. 
And  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  the  rare 
combination  of  stable  growth  and  high  em- 
ployment. Let  me  say  to  you  today  that  we 
are  winning  that  battle. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  winning  it  Is 
that  the  U.S.  economy  Is  the  strongest  and 
soundest  and  fairest  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Never  in  history  has  more  wealth 
been  more  fully  shared  by  more  people  than 
In  the  United  States  today.  Let's  look  at  a 
few  basic  facts: 

After  making  full  allowance  for  higher 
taxes  and  inflation,  the  average  real  income 
of  Americans  is  higher  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

The  typical  American  family  can  buy  near- 
ly twice  as  much  with  Its  annual  Income  as 
It  could  In  1950. 

Unemployment  has  risen  In  recent 
months — and  we  must  reduce  It — but  It  is  a 
full  25  percent  less  than  It  was  in  1961. 

The  average  Income  of  the  individual 
American  Is  nearly  twice  that  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  and  many  times  the 
income  in  most  countries. 

While  we  worry  about  the  poverty  that 
still  remains  in  this  country — as  we  should — 
let  us  not  overlook  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  our  attack  on  this  problem.  Since 
1950 — In  an  Increasing  population — the 
number  of  people  living  below  the  poverty 
line  has  decreased  about  35  percent.  Tet, 
some  poverty  still  p>erslEts,  but  never  has  any 
nation  done  so  much,  so  successfully,  to  re- 
duce the  ravages  of  poverty.  And  we  are  de- 
termined to  reduce  the  ranks  of  the  poor 
until  they  reach  the  Irreducible. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  strength  and 
potential  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Some  say  that 
too  much  affluence  Is  at  the  base  of  many  of 
our  country's  troubles.  This  Is  a  theory  that 
reaches  back  to  John  Adams'  adage  that 
"Human  nature  cannot  bear  prosperity."  I 
say  we  will  learn  to  bear  it — and  enjoy  It. 
too. 

Now,  let's  look  at  another  issue  before  the 
country  today — the  Issue  of  dissent.  We 
should  appreciate  the  fact  that  more  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world  peace- 
ful dissent  is  recognized  and  protected  In 
America.  And  let  us  keep  our  historical  per- 
spective about  dissent.  This  country  has 
weathered  It  before  In  a  way  that  Is  largely 
forgotten.  Who  remembers  that  there  were 
more  than  300,000  draftees  who  reftised  to 
report  for  service  In  World  War  I — more  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  Inducted — 
and  that  more  than  16.000  slackers,  delin- 
quents and  evaders  were  arrested  In  one 
roundup  In  the  New  York  City  area  in  Sep- 
tember of  1918?  The  United  States  survived 
that  genuinely  serious  manifestation  of  dis- 
sent and  went  on  to  become  a  greater  nation. 

The  status  of  minority  groups  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  constant  concern — and  rightly  so.  But 
I  can  report  to  you  that  in  every  one  of  the 
categories  that  I  have  listed— real  Income. 


education,  standard  cf  living — the  gains, 
which  have  been  substantial  for  all  our  peo- 
ple, have  proportionately  been  greater  for 
blacks  than  for  whites.  For  example,  the  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  earning  middle  incomes 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1950  and  the 
prop>ortlon  of  black  students  In  colleges  has 
Increased  more  than  50  percent. 

There  has  been  another  kind  of  progress 
In  America  that  we  must  not  overlook.  In 
recent  years  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  in- 
terest In  the  humanities  have  broadened  and 
deepened  all  across  the  United  States.  At- 
tendance at  and  p>artlclpatlon  In  the  i>er- 
forming  arts  and  the  programs  of  the  na- 
tion's museums  have  Increased  manifold. 
This  Is  a  happy  trend,  because  It  carries 
with  It  both  the  reality  and  the  prospect  that 
more  and  more  Americans  have  and  will  have 
a  greater  share  In  the  full  richness  of  the 
nation's  cultural  life.  As  in  every  field,  a 
challenge  Is  present  here:  there  is  a  grow- 
ing need  for  more  help  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities from  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  help 
win  be  forthcoming. 

This  country's  dramatic  advances  in 
science  are  known  to  all  the  world.  The  his- 
toric achievements  of  our  space  program  are 
the  most  spectacular  example,  but  there  are 
many  other  achievements  that  are  less  wide- 
ly hailed  but  nevertheless  of  the  highest 
significance  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  relatively  new  issue  that  is  the 
center  of  Intense  interest  among  our  people 
today:  the  environment  At  base  it  must  be 
said  that  our  enormous  success  as  a  produc- 
tive and  affluent  society  has  created  much  of 
the  environmental  problem.  There  was  a  time 
when  smoke  pwuring  from  a  smokestack  was 
a  welcome  sight — it  meant  Jobs  for  men  who 
needed  them  and  products  for  consumers  who 
wanted  them.  Using  the  factory  In  a  symbolic 
way,  as  It  relates  to  the  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment, it  can  be  said  that  our  challenge 
now  Is  to  upgrade  the  Jobs,  improve  the  prod- 
ucts and  eliminate  the  smoke.  We  accept  that 
challenge.  The  same  American  ingenuity  that 
helped  to  create  the  problem  can  lead  the 
way  to  overcoming  it. 

No  issue  is  of  greater  moment  In  1970  than 
the  war  and  the  pirospects  for  p>eace.  The 
problems  involved  in  foreign  p>olicy  are  p^i- 
haps  the  most  complex  and  most  difficult  of 
all.  But  in  recognizing  the  difficulties,  let  us 
not  disregard  achievement.  We  have  com- 
pletely reversed  the  flow  of  U.S.  Involvement 
in  the  war  In  Vietnam:  we  are  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  improve  their  capability 
to  defend  themselves;  and  we  are  bringing 
our  fighting  men  home.  We  will  end  this  war 
with  honor. 

World  tensions  remain — and  will  remain. 
The  Middle  East  continues  to  be  a  powder 
keg.  But  these  are  challenges  to  be  met.  not 
causes  for  despair.  In  the  midst  of  tensions 
we  are  as  of  right  now  In  meaningful  and 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 

We  often  hear  today  the  assertion  that  we 
must  change  our  national  priorities.  The  fact 
is  that  we  have  changed  our  priorities.  In  the 
Federal  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  20  years,  we  will  use  more 
of  our  resources  for  social  needs  at  home 
than  we  will  for  military  and  defense  pur- 
poses. 

While  much  of  the  progress  I  have  been 
discussing  is  often  measured  in  quantitative 
terms,  there  is  a  qualitative  side  to  nearly  all 
asp>ect5  of  It.  In  no  other  country  of  the 
world  at  any  time  in  history  has  there  been 
so  much  respect  for  liberty,  freedom  of  con- 
science, Justice,  human  dignity  and  human 
fulfillment  as  there  Is  In  the  United  SUtes 
today.  The  fact  that  we  are  still  concerned 
about  protecting  these  elements  of  freedom 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  they  have 
been  diminished  but  rather  as  evidence  of 
what  a  high  value  we  place  ui>on  them.  Yes. 
some  Injustice  persists,  but  never  has  any 
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people  had  so  great  a  commitment  to  Justice 
for  all.  More  Americans  today  are  doing  more 
to  help  their  neighbors  than  at  any  time  in 
historv. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  we  have  made, 
I  am  by  no  means  suggesting  that  we  do  not 
face  serious  problems  In  this  country.  It  is 
good  news  that  we  recognize  our  problems 
and  we  are  more  sensitive  to  them  than  any 
people  m  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  good 
news  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made. 

As  we  go  forward  In  our  attack  against 
whafs  wrong  with  America,  we  should  never 
forget  what  s  right  with  America  Let  us  see 
and  treat  the  blemishes,  but  never  let  them 
blind  us  to  the  beauty. 

A';  we  make  progress  on  all  these  fronts, 
many  will  sav  this  is  not  enough:  we  must 
have  mor?  noii-.  Such  Impatience,  when  it  gets 
out  of  control,  produces  only  negative  re- 
sults But  when  It  runs  In  constructive 
channels.  It  can  help  to  add  that  exua  meas- 
ure of  spirit  which  will  enable  us  to  meet 
the    challenges    of    our    time. 

Let  us  confront  our  shortcomings,  not  with 
anger,   but   with  determination. 

Let  us  commit  our  resources,  not  with  reck- 
les.<  impatience,  but  \>.lth  urgent  care 

Working  from  the  sound  and  solid  base 
that  :s  the  American  condition  today,  and 
rec-gnizlng  the  very  real  problems  this  na- 
tion faces,  the  Nixon  Administration  l.s  mov- 
ing forward  on  a  course  of  reform,  restora- 
tion and  renewal.  The  goal  of  this  policy  is 
to  make  the  America  of  the  70s  and  beyond 
a  land  m  which  we  have  asse.ssed  both  our 
successes  and  our  failures  with  sound  Judg- 
ment— and  have  moved  to  enhance  the  good 
and  root  out  the  bad. 

This  should— and  will— continue  to  be  a 
society  of  great  expectations.  As  we  go  for- 
ward into  the  70s.  we  must — and  we  will — see 
more  of  those  expectations  become  realities. 
We  win  preserve  and  enlarge  the  American 
dream. 

We  will  nourish  and  refresh  the  American 
spirit. 

We  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

We  will  prove — once  again — that  In  Amer- 
ica the  voices  of  despair  are  ultimately  stilled 
by  the  clear  fact  of  progress. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE  ENDORSED  BY  SAG- 
INAW NEWS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  a  dec- 
ade the  conser\'ation-minded  people  of 
Michigan  have  worked  to  preserve  the 
magnificent  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area 
along  Lake  Michigan.  An  excellent  pro- 
posal has  been  developed  and  refined 
which  can  accomplish  this  goal  by  desig- 
nating the  dunes  and  their  integral  land- 
scape setting  as  a  unit  of  our  national 
park  system. 

While  this  proposal  has  stirred  some 
controversy  over  the  years,  we  have  con- 
sistently endeavored  to  refine  the  pro- 
posal so  that  the  immense  public  values 
of  this  area  can  be  preserved  and  en- 
joyed without  disruption  of  existing  com- 
munities and  homeowners.  The  result  Is 
pending  legislation  to  create  the  61,000- 
acre  Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  National  Lake- 
shore. 

Because  so  many  people  have  worked 
together  to  achieve  a  proposal  fair  to  all, 
we  have  today  a  bill  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration,  by  all  of 
Michigan's  Congressmen,  by  Michigan's 
Governor,  and  State  legislature,  and  by 
every  State  and  national  conservation 
group. 


Recently  the  Saginaw  News  published 
its  Editorial  Viewpoint  on  this  proposal, 
giving  an  excellent,  in-depth  analysis.  As 
they  point  out.  those  few  who  still  oppose 
this  proposition  are  forgetting  a  few 
••inevitables."  The  pressures  on  remain- 
ing areas  of  natural  beauty  and  shore- 
line access  are  such  that  they  are  fast 
disappearing  behind  chain  link  fences 
and  private  developments  As  this  edito- 
rial notes,  these  pressures  can  simply 
overwhelm  an  area  like  •the  Bear."  The 
whole  record  of  such  situations  makes 
clear  that  economic  pressures  eventually 
win  out.  development  is  overextended, 
and  the  natural  values  are  either  de- 
stroyed or  appropriated  for  the  private 
benefit  of  a  few.  The  careful  planning  for 
public  use  and  control  which  can  come 
with  a  national  lakeshore  will  protect  the 
public  interest  against  the  onslaught  of 
these  ••inevitables." 

In  this  way,  we  can  preserve  this  kind 
of  area,  whcsc  national  significance  is  so 
clear.  But  we  preserve  for  use.  with  fore- 
sight and  control  on  the  inevitables,  and 
with  assurance  that  private  patterns  are 
disrupted  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
process. 

In  working  for  this  protection  for  the 
Sleeping  Bear  area,  the  conscientious  ef- 
forts of  Repre.senuitives  James  O'Har.^ 
and  Philip  Rtppe.  and  particularly  of 
the  local  Representative.  Guy  Vander 
Jagt.  have  been  outstanding.  With  them. 
I  was  pleased  to  participate  last  month 
in  a  fine  hearing  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation. With  them  and  with  the  people  of 
Michisan.  indeed  with  those  everj-where 
who  are  concerned  with  wise  conserva- 
tion. I  am  eager  to  see  this  lakeshore  be- 
come a  reality.  It  can  be  and  it  will  be, 
-a  model  of  scenic,  though  peopled, 
areas." 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  fine 
editorial  from  the  Sagiriaw,  Mich.,  News 
of  Jime  11,  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Editorial    Viewpoint:    Opponents    Burying 
Their  Heads  in  Dunes 
Opponents  of  the  proposed  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes    National    Lakeshore    are    only    bury- 
ing   their    heads    in    all    that    sand    which 
abounds    in    Michigan's   little-finger   region. 
In   their  understandable  fervor  to  main- 
tain  the  beauty  of  this  quiet  area,  they're 
forgetting  a  few  Inevitables — the  northward 
rush,  the  need  for  Great  Lakes  shoreline  ac- 
cess and  the  uncontrolled  building  and  ulti- 
mate decay  which  can  occur  In  unzoned  or 
little-zoned  areas. 

The  move  from  the  cities  has  been  on  for 
some  time,  as  anyone  who  has  tried  to  buy 
land  in  northern  Lower  Michigan  will  con- 
firm. Many  persons  are  moving  north  per- 
manently, others  are  seeking  vacation  havens, 
still  others  are  looking  for  winter-resistant 
homes  for  vacations  now  and  retirement 
later. 

Freeways,  city  disturbances,  noise  and  air 
pollution  and  workers'  ever-Increasing 
leisure  time  have  contributed  to  the  north- 
ward march. 

The  problem  Is  where  to  go. 
Much  of  the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  Is 
already  private.  One  example  Is  the  stretch 
from  Charlevoix  to  Mackinaw  City,  taking  In 
the  Petoskey-Harbor  Springs  locales.  Twenty 
years  ago  a  tourist  had  almost  tinltmlted  ac- 


cess to  beaches  along  that  northwest  Lower 
Michigan  shore.  Today,  private  ownership  has 
denied  public  access  to  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  beaches  and  the  trend  continues 

The  few  municipal,  county  and  state 
parks  within  this  stretch  already  are  becom- 
ing overcrowded.  Although  properly  m:\in- 
tained  so  far.  these  areas  probably  will  be 
overwiielmed  by  the  rush  before  long. 

Beaches  on  the  Lake  Huron  side  present 
the  same  picture — many  are  private  and  land 
sales  continue. 

Property  costs  have  soared  on  both  Great 
Lakes  and  Inland  lake  frontage.  Fifty  by  150- 
foot  lots  which  sold  for  $25  in  1950  are 
priced  ;xs  high  as  $2,500  today  on  one  fair- 
sized  inland  lake  and  this  is  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception. 

But  people  are  paying  the  prices,  build- 
ing year-around  as  well  as  summer  homes 
and,  in  so  doing,  closing  these  beaches  to 
public  use. 

Zoning  in  nir.ny  northern  Michigan  areas 
is  loose,  it  It  exists  at  all.  Untidily  built 
structures  have  sprouted  In  many  formerly 
deserted  areas.  They  detract  from  property 
values.  Some  are  abandoned  after  a  few  years 
creating  large  lumps  of  litter. 

Both  .sides  in  the  Sleeping  Bear  controversy 
say  their  m.iin  goal  is  to  preserve  the  miles 
of  beautiful  dunes  and  beaches. 

However,  opponents  of  the  national  lake- 
shore  plan  don't  realize  these  areas  won't 
slay  scenic  without  far  more  rigid  controls 
than  now  exist.  Nor  do  they  realize  that,  na- 
tional lakeshore  designation  or  not,  people 
will  eventually  flock  to  the  off-the-beaten- 
path  shore  anyway.  They've  already  started. 
A  federal  lakeshore  operates  under  strict 
regulations.  Given  proper  sanitary  facilities 
and  a  place  to  dispose  of  picnic  and  camping 
refuse,  there  Is  no  reason  for  any  area  to 
turn  into  a  garbage  dump,  especially  one 
frequented  by  those  who  presumably  are 
there  to  enjoy  fresh  air  and  scenery. 

Lakeshore  opponents  have  said  the  small 
towns  in  Benzde  and  Leelanau  Counties  will 
become  honky  tonk  strips.  They  won't  un- 
less local  businessmen  create  them.  And 
proper  zoning  can  prevent  undesirable  com- 
mercial endeavors. 

If  everyone's  aim  is  to  keep  the  area  un- 
spoiled for  all  to  enjoy,  only  scenic  pleas- 
ures should  be  offered — along  with  enough 
facilities  and  enforcement  to  preserve  them. 
Then,  those  who  seek  bright  lights  and  city 
pleasures    will   be    attracted    elsewhere. 

Everyone  wants  to  see  natural  beauty  re- 
tained. But  with  the  northward  rush  in- 
creasing, no  area  will  stay  unspoiled  effort- 
lessly. 

Progress  and  preservation  can  live  together. 
With  our  new  awareness  of  pollution  and  lit- 
ter problems  and  of  what  must  be  done  to 
avoid  them,  the  Sleeping  Bear  National  Lake- 
shore  could  become  a  model  of  scenic,  though 
peopled,  areas. 

Both  sides  say  they  want  to  save  the 
dunes'  natural  beauty.  This  can  be  done  best 
by  creating  a  national  lakeshore  and  can 
be  enjoyed  in  the  doing. 


A  TALENTED  AMBASSADOR 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
were  delighted  with  the  appointment  by 
President  Nixon  of  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Hol- 
land, former  president  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Sweden. 

His  treatment  there  by  certain  radical 
elements  has  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Ambassador  Holland,  however,  has 
amply  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  a 
genuine  diplomat  during  his  3  months 
in  Sweden.  And  he  seems  to  be  getting 
a  warm  response  from  most  Swedish 
citizens,  according  to  a  long  and  very 


interesting    account    published    in    the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  8,  1970. 

This  should  surprise  no  one.  consider- 
ing Jerome  Holland's  outstanding  career 
as  a  student,  athlete,  educator,  and 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Sweden.  U.S.  Envoy  Plays  It  Cool 
(By  Felix  Kessleri 

Stockholm. — Like  many  other  Swedes. 
Kri.sf.an  Svenberg  is  personally  Impressed  by 
U.S.  Ambassador  Jerome  H  Holland.  'He's 
really  trying  to  move  around  this  country  to 
find  out  what  the  people  are  llke.'^  says  the 
23-year-old  medical  student. 

But  Mr  Svenberg  says  hell  still  throw  eggs 
at  the  new  American  envoy  to  Sweden  any 
chance  he  gets. 

•Tliat's  not  personal. •'  says  Mr.  Svenbcrg 
"We  look  on  Mr.  Holland  as  the  representa- 
tive of  U.S.  ImperiaUsm.  Oi'.r  aim  is  to  get 
him  out  of  the  country. •' 

So  far.  the  aim  of  radical  young  egg-throw- 
ing demonstrators  h.isn't  been  too  gcxxl : 
They've  scored  no  direct  hits  on  the  tall 
black  ambassador  and  the  State  Department 
says  il  iias  no  intention  of  recalling  him — 
as  it  did  his  predecessor  for  five  weeks  in 
11)68— in  protest  against  the  Swedish  go\ern- 
mcnts  pru-Hauoi   leanings. 

In  fact,  the  egg-throwing  and  name  call- 
ing demo!:;strations — Mr.  Holland  has  been 
taunted  with  shouts  of  •nigger" — have 
gained  him  considerable  symp.ithy.  This  is 
no  mean  feat  In  a  nation  wiiere.  Swedish 
officials  estimate,  at  least  80'  of  the  people 
oppose  Americas  Vietnam  war  policies,  and 
where,  in  the  US  view,  a  policy  of  'active 
neutrality"  amounts  to  support  for  North 
Vietnam.  Under  such  conditions,  what  is  life 
like  for  a  U.S.  ambassador? 

A  day  spent  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Hol- 
land, who  arrived  here  three  months  ago,  re- 
veals that  it  is  pretty  much  the  predictable 
round  of  conferences  and  social  engage- 
ments— some  Important  and  some  not  so  im- 
portant— and  all  enlivened  a  bit  by  the  deli- 
cate state  of  U.S. -Swedish  relations. 

The  U.S.  has  had  20  consuls  or  ambassa- 
dors in  Sweden  starting  with  a  bearded 
gentleman  named  William  Wldgery  Thomas 
in  1863.  Mr.  Holland,  a  rugged  54-year-old 
former  All  American  end  at  Cornell,  is  the 
first  black  U.S.  ambassador  to  serve  here.  (In 
Its  116  embassies  around  the  world,  the  U.S. 
currently  has  five  black  ambassadors.  The 
other  four  are  assigned  to  Haiti.  Uganda, 
Chad  and  Liberia,  which  received  the  first 
black  American  ambassador  in  1949.) 

easygoing  and  accessible 
An  easygoing  manner,  willingness  to  talk 
and  a  conscious  attempt  to  make  himself  as 
accessible  as  possible  all  seem  to  characterize 
Mr.  Holland's  approach  to  his  problem  of 
dealing  with  a  country  whose  relations  with 
the  U.S.  are  often  strained.  Mr.  Holland  has 
already  met  formally  three  times  with  Swed- 
ish Prime  Minister  Olaf  Palme,  and  he  has 
also  met  with  practically  all  segments  of 
Sweden's  p>opulatlon — except  with  the  dem- 
onstrators, who  won't  meet  with  him. 

"An  ambassador  has  to  go  out.  to  meet 
people  in  the  big  cities  and  the  small  towns." 
says  Mr.  Holland.  '"Visit  housing  projects, 
churches,  homes,  shops.  Ifs  important  for 
gathering  information — and  at  the  same 
time  imparting  it." 

To  date,  the  approach  seems  to  be  paying 
off.  The  radicals  may  etlU  want  to  throw 
eggs,  but  Swedish  government  officials  are 
kno'wn  to  regard  Mr.  Holland  favorably  as 
"more  mature"  than  his  predecessor,  who 
was  considered  isolated  and  remote. 


On  a  recent  day.  Mr.  Holland  began  set- 
ting the  pace  for  the  42  American  civilians.  17 
military  attaches,  5  Marine  guards  and  81 
Swedish  and  other  nationals  assigned  to  this 
medium-sized  embassy  by  arriving  at  his 
fourth-floor  office  shortly  after  8:30  a.m..  as 
is  his  custom.  Having  browsed  through  news 
wires  and  other  overnight  messages  at  home, 
he  quickly  tackles  the  mall  with  his  secre- 
tary. Marguerite  Spreitzer. 

••I  believe  Ifs  important  that  every  letter 
gets  a  personal  reply."  he  says. 

Shortly  before  9.  the  embassy's  Political 
Attache.  C.  Arthur  Borg.  drops  in  to  analyze 
the  morning  newspapers.  Mr.  Holland  the 
previous  day  had  toured  an  important  Swed- 
ish, industrial  group's  plant,  and  the  newspa- 
per Dagens  Nyheter  implies  he  was  "not  ex- 
posed to  any  egg- throwing"  because  the  visit 
•'was  surrounded  by  great  secrecy  to  avoid 
demonstrations.  ...  To  play  safe,  the  din- 
ner which  followed  was  given  In  a  very  secret 
place. •' 

"There  was  nothing  secret,"  snorts  Mr. 
Holland,  ••I  had  dinner  at  the  managing  di- 
rector's home,  just  as  planned. •' 

Hostile  treatment  in  the  press  and  else- 
where is  something  the  U.S.  ambassador  has 
to  get  used  to  In  Sweden,  however.  During 
his  first  months  in  the  country.  Mr.  Holland 
observes  diplomatically,  '•the  time  has  been 
fulV:  14  demonstrations,  at  least  three  egg- 
throwing  occasions,  and  two  times  when  he's 
heard  himself  called  "nigger  "  A  Swedish 
press  spokesman  disputes  this  last  charge  by 
claiming  that  an  American  Black  Panther 
dertslvei^y  shouted  "house  nigger^'  at  only  one 
demonstration.  "That^s  laughable. '•  exclaims 
Mr.  Holland.  "I'm  a  black  man — and  I  don't 
know  when  people  call  me  names?  " 

A  tour  of  the  embassy  reveals  a  number  of 
"combat  souvenirs"  of  Sweden,  decorating 
the  walls  of  embassy  officials.  A  paper  Vlet- 
ccng  flag  that  had  been  planted  in  an  em- 
bassy geranium  pot  and  a  chain  with  which 
a  demonstrator  had  fastened  himself  to  a 
ralUng  hang  on  a  relief-map  of  Sweden  in 
the  office  of  Turner  Cameran.  the  embassy's 
Deputy  Chief.  A  picture  of  a  demonstrator's 
placard  politely  requesting  "Mr.  Bodde  go 
home"  hangs  in  the  room  of  Political  Officer 
WUliam  Bodde  Jr.  (He  is.  in  fact,  being  rou- 
tinely resasslgned  to  Washington.) 

Mr.  Holland  considers  the  more  extreme 
protest,  such  as  egg-throwing  and  personal 
abuse,  "an  embarrassment  to  Sweden."  But 
he  believes  that  the  demonstrators  neverthe- 
less are  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  Swedes  are  happy  with  his 
presence.  The  50  letters  he's  been  receiving 
daily  express  support  in  the  form  of  "ap>olo- 
gles  for  the  Swedish  people."  Invitations  to 
dinner,  cocktail  parties  and  Informal  gather- 
ings. 

A  meeting  wrrH  businessmen 

Speedily  reading  letters  as  he  signs  them 
with  a  black  Government  issue  ballpoint,  Mr. 
Holland  says  that  his  past  17  years  as  a  col- 
lege president  ( at  Delaware  State  College  and 
Hampton  Institute)  have  proved  good  experi- 
ence for  his  ambassadorial  tasks. 

At  10  a.m..  four  embassy  officials  enter  the 
ambassador's  office  to  discuss  a  meeting  he 
will  have  the  next  day  with  30  managing 
directors  of  American  concerns  established  In 
Sweden.  After  settling  down  on  a  couch  and 
chairs  In  his  modest  office,  the  officials  de- 
cide the  businessmen  will  be  most  Interested 
in  Sweden's  fall  election  prosf)ects.  "Every- 
body thinks  an  embassy  has  inside  informa- 
tion." someone  observes 

Other  points  that  will  be  covered  are  Swe- 
den's economy,  its  dependence  on  exports  and 
the  possibility  that  an  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  formed  in  Stockholm. 

After  the  40-mlnute  meeting.  Mr.  Holland 
flicks  through  some  more  mall.  "Just  want 
you  to  know  I'm  pulling  for  you."  writes  an 
American  supporter.  Another  says  that  "I  am 
Swedish  and  in  your  corner."  Still  another 


bears  greetings  from  "one  of  the  people  living 
in  little  houses  in  the  big  forest." 

At  11.  two  teenagers  from  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican school — a  Bulgarian  girl  and  Mr.  Borg's 
daughter — are  ushered  into  Mr.  Holland's  of- 
fice to  receive  scholastic  awards.  "Well,  let 
me  congratulate  you  two  ladles  on  your 
achievements  in  English."  says  Mr.  Holland 
easily.  He  then  poses  for  photographs  with 
the  girls.  "Speaking  as  an  old  educator,"  he 
says.  "I'm  sure  it  would  help  if  the  principal 
got  In  the  picture."  After  an  unhurried  five 
minutes,  he's  back  on  his  desk  reviewing 
more  mail  and  wire  messages 

Col.  Harry  Tyndahl  of  Sweden's  Salvation 
Army  enters  diffidently  at  11  25  Mr.  Holland 
immeldately  puts  him  at  ease  by  asking  de- 
tailed questions  about  the  Armys  operations. 
After  10  minutes.  Col.  Tjndahl  places  his 
hands  together  as  if  in  prayer  and  beseeches 
Mr.  Holland:  ""Could  you  please  meet  with 
our  international  head  and  Swedish  head?" 
Without  hesitation,  Mr.  Holland  says  he'd  be 
delighted  and  offers  to  bring  everyone  to  his 
home  for  coflee. 

Shortly  before  noon,  the  embassy's  Public 
Affairs  Officer,  Patrick  Nleburg.  enters  to  dis- 
cuss a  Washington  directive  and  to  brief 
Mr  Holland  on  the  people  with  whom  the 
ambassa,dor  Is  lunching  at  Sweden"s  state- 
owned  television  center.  '"Mostly  administra- 
tors, not  journalists.  "  says  Mr   Nieburg. 

Mr.  Nleburg  is  followed  by  William  Zavis, 
the  Press  Attache,  who  checks  on  arrange- 
ments for  a  four-day  trip  the  Ambassador  is 
making  to  central  Sweden  over  the  week- 
end. 

Mr.  Zavis  Is  concerned  that  a  scheduled 
police  strike  will  leave  Mr.  Holland  unpro- 
tected. It's  Mr.  Holland's  fourth  such  country 
swing  and  he's  previously  taken  his  wife. 
Laura,  and  two  youngsters.  Joseph.  13.  and 
Lucy  14.  "Protecting  me  is  their  (the 
Swedes')  business."  he  says.  "I'll  go  alone  If 
need  be  but  I'm  not  calling  off  the  trip." 

Mr.  Holland  is.  however,  sympathetic  to 
Swedish  police  on  their  demands  for  more 
overtime  pay.  partially  because  demonstra- 
tions against  the  U.S.  have  contributed 
heavily  to  their  working  long  hours.  "Police 
all  over  the  world  have  been  left  behind  on 
pay."  he  says.  And  he  finds  the  bearded,  mus- 
tachioed or  long-haired  Swedish  police  not 
much  different  from  their  American  col- 
leagues "I've  got  a  brother-in-law  who's  a 
member  of  the  New  York  police, •'  he  say.  "I 
don't  go  along  with  those  who  call  them 
pigs" 

Shortly,  Mr  Holland's  wife  picks  him  up 
for  the  broadcasting  lunch.  The  lunch  lasts 
two  hours,  and  Mr.  Holland,  on  his  return, 
terms  It  "friendly."  with  discussion  involving 
differences  between  American  and  Swedish 
approaches  to  the  media  Back  in  his  office, 
he  signs  a  few  more  letters  before  a  confer- 
ence with  an  executive  of  International  Busi- 
ness Machines. 

The  IBM  official  insists  he  has  a  "private" 
matter  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Holland  and  over- 
stays his  appointment;  he's  followed  by  a 
clergyman  who  also  has  "something  personal" 
on  his  mind.  Outside.  Miss  Spreitzer^s  phone 
rings  constantly  with  calls  from  bridge  play- 
ers ( Involved  in  a  big  tournament  held  in 
Stockholm),  business  men  and  tourists 
who've  lost  passports  or  otherwise  seek  the 
ambassador's  help. 

Durln?  the  afternoon,  a  Swedish  caller 
tries  to  enlist  Miss  Spreltzer's  aid  In  helping 
establish  a  Wild  West  exhibit.  A  wroman  call- 
ing from  Wisconsin  wants  to  know  which 
Swedish  hospital  will  perform  an  abortion  on 
her  granddaughter.  (The  embassy  obliged  her 
request! 

All  afternoon  embassy  officers  buttonhole 
Mr.  Holland  briefly  to  discuss  policy.  (Three 
days  a  week  he  has  more  formal  meetings 
with  various  staff  members.)  At  4:30  he 
emerges,  is  cornered  separately  by  Mr.  Borg 
and  Mr.  Cameron,  and  fijially  makes  his^^t- 
away. 
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He  receives  a  snappy  salute  from  a  Mar  ne 
in  the  lobby,  steps  Into  his  Cadillac  limousine 
and  is  driven  to  his  nearby  home. 

Mr.  Holland  gets  home  a  f<^w  minutes  be- 
fore some  guests  begin  to  arrive.  They  delude 
s^Io  ogistl  Ell  Glnsburg.  Dr.  John  Cooper 
D^sldent  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medlcar  Colleges,  two  Pord  Foundation  v  sl- 
^rs  touring  Sweden,  an  A'nerlcan  television 
producer  and  varlou.<;  embassy  and  Swedish 
offlclals 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  RESIDENCE 

The  residence,  the  former  home  of  a 
wealthv  publisher.  Is  considered  one  of  the 
nnest  owned  by  the  American  Government^  It 
includes  a  sauna,  a  squash  court  and  an  in- 
door swimming  pool.  0»^^°r  .'L?''the  Hoi 
with  African  carvings  and  busts  that  the  Hol- 
lands acquired  during  their  travels. 

Mr  Holland  Introduces  guests  and  makes 
omail  talk  with  ease.  Bv  6.30,  everyone  has 
gone  ex^pt  a  late-arrlval,  a  self-asaured  tele- 
f's  on  newsman  with  a  hot  Idex  "What  we 
■^t'Txo  dor  savs  the  American  TV  man  pok- 
ing a  finger  at  Mr  Holland.  "Is  hang  a  mike 
around  vour  neck  and  follow  you  around  for  a 
day  or  so.  You  know,  go  everywhere  with  you 
exceov  the  bathroom  " 

'  The  r.ewsman  promises  that  he.  the  earn- 
er iman  and  sound  technician  will  be  unob- 
t-uslve  'You'd  be  surprised  how  soon  you  11 
orget  we're  here."  he  says.  "The  first  thing 
I  want  is  not  to  interfere  with  what  you  re 
doing  ■  Then  he  corrects  himself  good-na- 
tured: y.  "No.  the  first  thing  I  really  want  Is 
to  shoot  a  lot  of  good  film" 

Mr  Holland  agrees  amiably  and  ten  min- 
u-es  later  cvervone  has  gone  At  6:50.  Mr. 
a'"d  Mr^  Holland  leave  to  attend  a  small 
p'rlv^-e  dinner  with  a  Swedish  medical  col- 
'ece  president,  some  academics  and  several 
social  welfare  offlclals— people  whose  profes- 
sional background  isn't  very  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Holland. 

\'thcugh  the  Hollands  have  eaten  dinner 
B-'home  cnlv  once  In  the  past  two  weeks,  he 
savs  thev've' alwavs  had  breakfast  together. 
He  also  finds  time  to  play  ball  or  Ping  Pong 
with  his  son.  whose  major  complaint  Is  acute 
sports  deprivation,  though  he  plays  on  three 
•Swedish  b.-isketban  teams 

Except  for  a  lack  of  confrontations  with 
angry  protestors.  It's  been  a  normal  day  for 
America's  Ambassador  to  Sweden.  "Not  heavy. 
not  light."  says  Mr.  Holland,  "Just  average." 


A,  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MIKE 
MANSFIEIX) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  en 
June  19.  1970.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
set  a  record  of  service  as  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  which  sui  passed  the  record 
set  by  hLs  predecessors  in  that  position. 
Not  only  has  Mike  Mansfield  served  as 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  longer  than 
anv  man  in  American  histor>'.  he  has  led 
the  Senate  during  the  most  creative  and 
challenging  period  in  its  long  history.  It 
is  only  proper  that  we  pause  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  distinguished  leader  and 
gi-eat  gentleman. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  and 
serve  with  Mike  Mansfield  for  over  13 
years.  It  was  my  privilege  to  support  him 
for  the  position  of  majority  leader.  Un- 
der his  leadership,  the  Senate,  in  the 
last  9  years,  has  passed  more  far-reach- 
ing social  legislation  than  any  other  leg- 
islative body  in  the  free  world.  As  an 
active  member,  and  lately  as  chairman, 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  have  worked  closely  with  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  on  many 
progressive  measures.  He  has  always 
been  a  strong  supporter  and  forceful  ad- 


vocate for  those  bills  which  would  edu- 
cate our  young,  care  for  our  sick,  care 
for  oui-  aged,  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  assure  our  veterans  of  the 
health  and  educational  benefits  tiiey  so 
justly  deserve.  Mike  Mansfield's  latest 
contribution  to  America  was  his  success- 
ful fight  to  secure  for  young  Americans 
the  right  to  vote  at  the  age  of  18. 

During  the  pa.'^t  9  years.  Congress  has 
passed  more  health  legislation  and  more 
educational  legislation  than  in  all  the 
former  history  of  our  country  combined. 
Mike  Mansfield  gave  his  leadership  to 
all  of  those  programs. 

Despite  the  difficulties  and  pressures 
inn>3sed  upon  him  as  majority  leader. 
Mike  Mansfield  has  always  treated  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  with  the  utmost 
courtesv  and  respect.  Many  times  In  the 
heat  of  a  legislative  battle,  when  tempers 
reached  tl:e  boiling  point  and  reason 
tennwrarily  dcpaited  tliis  Chamber,  it 
was  Mike  Mansfield's  quick  wit  which 
wa-;  the  "soft  answer"  that  "turneth 
away  wrath"  and  paved  the  way  for  a 
reconciliation  of  differences,  and  a  logi- 
cal solution  of  the  problem. 

I  bhall  always  be  grateful  to  Mike 
Mansfield  for  the  many  courtesies  he 
has  shown  and  for  his  help  in  passing 
major  legislation  that  my  committee  has 
produced.  He  is  a  credit  to  this  great 
body  and  to  the  people  of  Montana  who 
he  so  devotedly  serves.  Above  all  else,  I 
cherish  the  over  13  years  of  friendship 
with  Mike  Mansfield.  As  I  leave  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  my  fondest  hope  that  when  the 
92d  Congress  commences,  he  will  still  be 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  I  also  wish 
for  him  many  years  of  good  health  and 
continued  success  in  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  high  place,  measured  less  by 
the  length  of  service  than  by  the  effec- 
tiveness of  it.  Measured  by  progressive 
legislation  for  the  advancement  of  the 
American  people,  his  record  is  so  great 
that  it  is  improbable  that  it  will  ever  be 
exceeded.  It  is  no  ser\11e  fawning  to  the 
executive  branch:  on  the  contrary,  It  is 
marked  by  a  rugged  independence  that 
causes  the  distingui.shed  majority  leader, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  to  warn  the  Nation 
over  and  over  of  the  folly  and  detrimen- 
Ul  effects  of  certain  foreign  policy  ac- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Some  Senate  leaders  have  been  called 
the  Senator's  Senator.  MncE  Mansfield 
is  America's  Senator.  He  is  the  epitome 
of  honor  and  Integrity.  May  his  light 
long  shine 

Probably  the  best  description  of  Mike 
Mansfield  can  be  found  in  the  words  of 
the  great  writer,  Alexander  Pope: 
Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth;  of  soul  sin- 
cere: 
In  action  faithful,  and  In  honour  clear: 
Who  broke  no  promise.  serVd  no  private  end. 
Who  galnd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend 

Mike  Mansfield's  place  in  history  is 
assured. 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)    had    planned    to    address    the 


Senate  briefly  today  regarding  Captive 
Nations  Week  which  will  be  observed 
from  July  12  through  July  18.  As  Senator 
Smith  is  unable  to  be  present  today,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
St.^tement  by   Senator  Smith   or  Illinois 

Next  week  will  mark  the  12th  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  which 
the  Congress.  In  1959  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident lo  proclaim  each  year  "until  such  t.me 
as  freedom  and  independence  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world." 

This  year  the  United  States  will  be  joined 
by  17  other  free-world  nations  in  focusing 
attention  upon  those  countries  in  which 
freedom  remains  as  a  memory  and  a  dream 
for  the  future. 

My  state  of  Illinois  has  become  the  home 
of  many  of  the  foriunaie  citizens  from  the 
world's  ciptive  nations — those  who  have 
escaped  the  tyranny  which  enslaves  their 
brothers.  Here  they  work  within  the  freedoms 
of  this  country  for  the  future  Independence 
and  liberty  of  their  beloved  homelands.  They 
have  brought  to  Illinois  their  pride,  their 
love  of  freedom,  their  talents,  their  skills 
and  their  deep  devotion  to  the  principals 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded.  Their 
cultures  have  enriched  the  life  of  Illinois. 
I  am  proud  to  Join  with  my  constituents 
from  the  Captive  Nations  In  calling  for  the 
return  of  freedom  and  Independence  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  They  know  that 
our  freedoms  can  never  be  completely  secure 
sj  long  as  any  people  are  held  in  slavery. 


OIL   POLLUTION   AND   HUMAN 
RIGHTS— -rV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  3  days  I  have  discussed  the  need 
to  ratify  two  new  treaties  regarding  in- 
ternational oil  spills.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  a  clean 
environment  and  that  oil  pollution  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to 
this  right.  Today  I  would  like  to  examine 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  two  treaties 
and  show  exactly  how  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  cope  with  the  problem. 

The  first  convention  would  empower 
the  United  States  to  take  preventive  ac- 
tion against  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
which  threaten  imminent  pollution  dan- 
ger to  American  coasts.  The  principal  ob- 
jective of  this  treaty  is  to  eliminate  the 
delays  which  have  plagued  cleanup  ef- 
forts in  the  past.  This  treaty  will  enable 
the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  take 
swift  action  against  any  leaking  vessel 
without  having  to  obtain  prior  clearance 
from  the  owners.  Much  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  sinking  of  the  Torrey  Canyon 
could  have  been  avoided  had  such  an 
agreement  been  in  effect.  This  treaty  is 
particularly  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  immediate  preventive  action  can 
avoid  much  of  the  massive  damage  done 
by  huge  oil  slicks.  If  the  oil  can  be  con- 
tained, there  is  an  excellent  chance  that 
its  spread  can  be  prevented. 

The  second  treaty  would  impose  strict 
civil  liability  upon  the  owner  of  vessels 
responsible  for  pollution  damage  to 
coastal  areas.  This  would  provide  the 
strongest  possible  incentive  for  the  own- 
ers of  oil  tankers  to  take  every  precau- 
tions against  oil  spills,  and  also  guaran- 


tee that  the  Government  would  not  have 
to  bear  the  cost  of  cleanup.  It  would  make 
the  polluter,  and  not  the  public,  respon- 
sible for  cleanup  costs. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  treaties  are 
urgently  needed  'f  we  are  to  avert  future 
environmental  disasters.  I  urge  speedy 
consideration  of  both  of  them. 


SILENT  MAJORITIES  AND  THE 
VIETNAM    WAR 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
issue  of  Scientific  American  contains  a 
fascinating  article  that  should  do  much 
to  dispel  some  prevailing  myths. 

The  article  is  by  Philip  E.  Converse  and 
Howard  Schuman  and  is  entitled  "  'Si- 
lent Majorities'  and  the  Vietnam  War." 
It  is  a  demonstration  that  the  science  of 
measuring  public  opinion — psephology — 
is  coming  of  age. 

The  authors  have  gathered  and  sifted 
and  studied  a  huge  amount  of  data  per- 
taining to  the  evolution  of  public  atti- 
tudes on  various  questions  concerning 
United  States  policy  in  Vietnam.  In  do- 
ing this  they  have  used  the  splendid  re- 
sources of  the  Survey  Research  Center  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  general  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
their  careful  study  is  that  one  must  be 
careful  in  formulating  questionnaires, 
and  we  all  must  be  careful  in  comparing 
the  responses  elicited  by  related — but 
quite   significantly   different — questions. 

The  authors  also  arrive  at  some  star- 
tling conclusions  with  regard  to  the  spe- 
cific question  of  which  portions  of  the 
population  have  been  most  committed 
against  the  war.  They  say  this  about  the 
attitudes  of  the  most  educated  portion 
of  the  population: 

Another  pattern,  not  quite  as  distinct.  Is 
a  positive  association  between  education  and 
support  for  the  nation's  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Respondents  classed  as  'college- 
educated'  registered  disproportionately 
among  those  who  are  niost  hard-line,"  or 
least  negative,  about  the  Vietnam  war.  Here 
again,  since  there  is  typically  a  fairly  strong 
relation  between  education  and  interest  in 
public  affairs,  one  sees  a  pattern  that  con- 
tributes to  the  association  between  atten- 
tlveness  to  the  war  and  support  for  the  nn- 
tion's  Involvement. 

The  surprising  feature  of  the  relation  be- 
tween education  and  attitudes  toward  Viet- 
nam, however.  Is  that  the  pattern  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the  campus  fer- 
ment against  the  war.  Moreover,  to  compound 
the  confusion,  national  surveys  did  not  yield 
until  recently  any  distinct  relation  between 
ngp  and  attitude  toward  Vietnam.  The  "gen- 
eration gap"  that  one  would  have  expected, 
wherein  the  young  oppose  the  war  and  the 
old  support  It,  simply  failed  to  appear,  and 
even  now  It  Is  not  very  large.  Indeed,  putting 
these  two  findings  together.  It  can  be  shown 
with  Survey  Research  Center  data  as  of  1968 
that  (among  whites)  college-educated  peo- 
ple In  their  twenties  were  more  likely  than 
older  people  of  grade  school  education  both 
to  Justify  the  war  and  to  favor  an  Intensifi- 
cation of  it.  Tlie  differences  are  substantial 
running  to  20  percent  or  more. 

We  have  subjected  the  relation  between 
college  training  and  support  for  the  war  to 
closer  scrutiny,  and  the  results  are  highly 
interesting.  An  obvious  explanation  of  the 
seeming  paradox  Is  that  most  of  the  people 
who  comprise  the  category  of  "college-edu- 
cated" pyersons  In  poll  results  have  been  out 
of  college  for  many  years.  Moreover,  the  "col- 
lege-educated" group  Is  a  good  deal  more  het- 


erogeneous than  one  tends  to  think.  It  in- 
cludes, for  example,  many  people  who  at- 
tended a  Junior  college  or  failed  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  a  degree  at  a  four- 
year  college. 

It  Is  plain  that  before  the  entry  Into  Com- 
bodla  last  month  moet  of  the  vehement  anU- 
war  sentiment  had  appeared  at  a  fairly  small 
number  of  campuses  usually  classed  as  lead- 
ing universities.  Although  these  instltutionfi 
are  large  and  each  of  them  awards  many  de- 
grees, they  are  vastly  outnumbered  by  the 
hundreds  of  smaller  colleges  in  the  nation. 
As  a  result,  fewer  than  25  percent  of  the 
college-educated  members  of  the  population 
have  ever  had  contact  with  a  university 
where  the  antiwar  sentiment  has  been  strong 
for  some  time,  and  for  many  of  those  who 
have  had  such  an  affiliation  the  connection 
ended  long  ago. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  profit  from 
the  fine  scholarship  of  Professors  Con- 
verse and  Schuman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  article  be  printed  in 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Silent  Majorities"  and  the  Vietnam  War 

(By   Philip   E.   Converse   and   Howard 

Schuman) 

President  NIxcn  has  asserted  that  a  "silent 
majority"  supports  his  stand  on  the  war  In 
Vletnain.  His  critics  respond  that  a  majority 
of  Americans  want  a  quicker  end  to  the  war 
than  the  President  offers.  Each  side  seems 
able  to  Cite  opinion  polls  that  appear  to 
uphold  its  [Kiint  of  view.  One  Is  left  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  a  national  majority  has  in 
fact  been  identified  and.  if  it  has,  what  it 
favors. 

At  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  we  have  recently 
brought  together  a  decade  of  the  published 
results  of  p>olls  on  the  Vietnam  war.  We  have 
also  subjected  data  from  our  own  natlonel 
surveys  to  a  level  of  detailed  analysis  that 
goes  well  beycnd  the  usual  newspaper  reports 
of  public  opinion.  Although  It  would  be 
reckless  to  claim  that  any  simple  or  unequiv- 
ocal pictvire  emerges  from  this  work,  we  can 
say  that  our  findings  do  not  present  the  kind 
of  patchwork  that  defies  coherent  Interpre- 
tation, At  the  very  least  they  help  to  clarify 
what  Is  accurate,  as  opposed  to  what  is  prob- 
ably overdrawn.  In  either  extreme  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  public  mood  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

One  fact  is  Important  to  recognize  at  the 
outs-et.  Although  the  standard  national  sur- 
vey of  some  1,500  Interviews  may  seem  far 
too  small  to  represent  a  nation  with  an  adult 
population  exceeding  100  million,  the  proce- 
dures of  the  major  reputable  survey  organi- 
zations are  geared  to  mathematical  sampling 
theory  and  can  be  expected  to  provide  esti- 
mates of  overall  proportions  that  are  accurate 
to  within  a  few  percentage  points.  It  Is  true 
that  there  are  practical  problems  in  applying 
sampling  theory  to  surveys  of  human  popu- 
lations, but  the  problems  have  to  do  not  with 
size  of  sample  but  with  failure  to  adequately 
represent  all  parts  of  the  population.  The 
main  loss  is  unavoidable;  some  of  the  people 
who  are  selected  refuse  to  be  interviewed  and 
others  cannot  be  found  during  the  luier- 
viewlng  period.  The  proportion  missed  in 
this  way  Is  often  as  large  as  20  percent  and 
could  iiave  serious  effects  on  the  results  of  a 
poll  if  such  people  differed  consistently  from 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Fortunately 
studies  of  the  characteristics  of  such  "non- 
respondents"  Indicate  that  omitting  them 
has  little  effect  on  the  conclusions  one  would 
draw  about  opinion  on  the  Vietnam  war.  In 
any  event  these  losses  are  similar  in  all 
surveys  of  opinion  and  so  cannot  serve  to  ex- 
plain any  seeming  difference  in  the  results. 


It  follows,  then,  that  two  national  but- 
veys  of  standard  size  taken  at  the  same 
time  by  competent  agencies  should  show 
results  that  differ  from  each  other  by  no 
more  than  a  small  sampling  error.  We  find 
this  expectation  is  typically  borne  out,  given 
on  crucial  proviso:  the  questions  and  the 
Interviewing  procedures  must  be  Identical 
or  sufficiently  similar.  The  difficulty  Is  that 
this  condition  is  met  far  less  frequently  than 
the  casual  observer  might  expect. 

Where  voting  behavior  Is  concerned  there 
are  not  many  different  ways  to  a.ssess  voter 
intentions,  and  election  polls  can  be  com- 
j)ared  readily.  Most  matters  of  public  policy 
are  nut  so  easily  approached.  For  the  war  In 
Vietnam  the  controversial  aspects  are  almost 
Innumerable.  Each  asjject  requires  a  some- 
what different  question,  which  has  its  own 
un,que  meaning.  Moreover,  since  polling 
agencies  prefer  to  word  their  own  questions, 
it  Is  possible  to  obtain  different  results  even 
when  two  agencies  are  examining  essentially 
the  same  aspect  of  an  Issue  In  the  case  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  for  example,  it  is  unusual 
to  find  Instances  where  two  national  surveys 
were  made  at  the  same  time  with  questions 
worded  the  same  way. 

The  difficulties  that  can  arise  from  differ- 
ing questions  are  easily  demonstrated.  In 
the  summer  of  1966.  for  example,  70  percent 
of  the  people  Interviewed  by  the  Gallup  poll 
said  they  approved  the  bombing  by  the  U.S. 
of  oil  storage  dumps  In  Haiphong  and  Hanoi, 
II  percent  disapproved  amd  the  remainder 
had  no  opinion.  Two  months  later  the  same 
organization  sampled  opinion  about  the  de- 
mand of  many  "doves"  that  the  U.S.  submit 
the  Vietnam  jsroblem  to  the  United  Nations 
"and  agree  to  accept  the  decision,  whatever 
It  may  be."  In  this  case  51  percent  of  the 
sample  thought  the  proposal  was  "a  good 
Idea"  and  only  32  percent  disliked  It.  The 
reader  who  considered  this  result  to  be  three 
to  two  in  favor  of  the  doves  and  compared  It 
with  the  apparent  majority  of  seven  to  one 
for  the  "hawks"  a  few  weeks  earlier  might 
hAve  had  cause  to  wonder  about  the  solidity 
of  public  opinion  or  the  soundness  of  polling 
procedures.  In  actuality  the  confusion  lies 
in  too  simplistic  a  view  of  the  results,  since 
the  questions  were  quite  different  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  give  commensurate  re- 
sponses. 

A  more  subtle  problem  Is  presented  when 
questions  identical  In  purpose  differ  mark- 
edly in  wording  or  format.  In  June.  1969. 
the  Gallup  poll  told  respondents  that  the 
President  had  "ordered  the  withdrawal  of 
25,000  troops  from  Vietnam  In  the  next 
three  months"  and  asked  for  opinions  on 
whether  "troops  should  be  withdrawn  at  a 
faster  or  a  slower  rate.  "Faster  "  won  over 
"slower'  by  42  percent  to  16  percent,  with 
29  percent  refusing  the  alternatives  pre- 
sented and  Instead  spontaneously  declaring 
agreement  with  the  President.  Scarcely  three 
months  later  the  Harris  poll  asked  a  similar 
question  but  presented  three  choices:  "In 
general,  do  you  feel  the  pace  at  which  the 
President  Is  withdrawing  troops  is  too  fast, 
too  slow,  or  about  right?"  Again  the  equiv- 
alent of  "faster"  won  over  "slower,"  by  29 
percent  to  6  percent,  but  this  time  49  per- 
cent approved  the  current  rate.  The  key  to 
the  difference  In  the  two  results  Is  that  the 
Gallup  format  made  it  easier  for  respondents 
to  disagree  with  the  existing  rate  of  with- 
drawal. 

Several  approaches  are  open  to  the  ob- 
server who  wants  to  avoid  pitfalls  of  Inter- 
pretation and  make  sense  of  majority  opin- 
ion on  Vletnsmi.  One  Is  to  trace  changes  over 
a  period  of  time  In  responses  to  a  question, 
provided  that  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  question  has  not  been  altered  by  changes 
In  the  situation.  A  second  approach  is  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  nuances  In  the  word- 
ing of  a  number  of  questions  presented  at 
about  the  san.e  time:  in  this  way  one  can 
establish    the    broad    boundaries   of    public 
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opinion  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  can  Iso- 
late the  ways  that  the  wording  of  questions 
colors  responses.  A  thlro  approach  Is  to  ex- 
plore differing  renctiens  U*  the  same  ques- 
tion in  various  segments  of  the  population. 
The  broadest  trends  In  American  opinion 
on  the  Vietnam  war  over  the  past  decade 
appear  clearlv  in  all  surveys.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  the  attitude  was  one  of 
inattentive  tolerance  toward  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernments  actions  In  South  Vietnam.  For 
example,  when  respondents  In  a  Survey  Re- 
search Center  poll  In  1960  were  asked  to 
name  the  most  Important  problem  facing 
the  country,  only  a  tiny  number  mentioned 
the  Vietnam  war  eve.i  indirectly.  The  war 
received  8  percent  of  first  mentions  in  1964. 
45  percent  In  1966  and  41  percent  in  1968. 
This  increased  awareness  was  accompanied, 
pr.rticu'.arly  :n  it?  later  phases,  by  a  proeres- 
slve  disillusionment  with  the  correctness 
of  the  U.S.  commitment.  Such  disillusion- 
ment is  best  reflected  by  data  published 
over  a  period  of  time  by  the  Uallup  poll. 

Al'hough  it  is  clear  that  the  public  mood 
about  the  Vietnam  war  is  now  rather  firmly 
negative,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  public 
reaction  to  aUernatives  of  policy  csn  be  as 
succlnc-.ly  characterized.  In  particular,  the 
simplistic  grouping  of  respondents  as  hawks 
and  doves  breaks  down  rapidly.  Hawks  are 
supposed  to  believe  the  U.S.  did  the  right 
thln^  in  attemptinc  to  stem  the  tide  of  Com- 
munism m  Southeast  Asia  and  that  the  na- 
tion should  now  escalate  its  military  eflons 
to  achieve  victory.  Doves  are  supposed  to  rue 
the  f.u;t  that  American  trocps  ever  became 
involved  in  Vietnam  and  to  demand  their 
immediate  withdrawal. 

Equipped  with  no  more  than  these  defini- 
tions, an  observer  would  derive  the  clear  im- 
pression from  the  broad  trends  reflected  by 
polls  that  the  doves  now  constitute  a  major- 
ity. Indeed,  the  Gallup  poll  showed  clearly 
a  shift  of  doves  from  a  minority  to  a  majority 
between  1967  and  1969.  From  time  to  time 
the  poll  asked:  People  are  called  hawks'  If 
they  want  to  step  up  our  military  etfort  In 
Vietnam.  They  are  called  'doves'  If  they  want 
to  reduce  our  military  eS'ort  In  Vietnam 
How  would  you  describe  yourself — as  a  hawk 
or  a  dove?" 

Other  data  show  that  the  Impression  given 
bv  these  results  Is  quite  wide  of  the  mark. 
A  Survey  Research  Center  finding  in  1968  is 
a  case  in  point  Respondents  were  asked  not 
only  If  the  commitment  In  Vietnam  was  a 
mistake  but  a'.so  which  of  three  courses 
should  be  pursued:  pulling  out,  preserving 
the  status  quo  or  escalating.  As  one  would 
expect,  there  was  a  tendency  for  people  who 
thought  the  intervention  was  right  to  favor 
a  stronger  stand  in  the  future  and  for  people 
who  deplored  the  intervention  to  favor  with- 
drawal Nonetheless,  among  those  who  viewed 
the  war  as  a  mistake  almost  as  many  favored 
escalation  as  were  for  withdrawal'  All  told, 
then,  a  five-to-three  majority  regretted  the 
original  Intervention,  but  at  the  same  time 
those  calling  for  "a  stronger  stand  even  If  It 
means  Invading  North  Vietnam"  outnum- 
bered those  advocating  complete  withdrawal 
by  about  as  large  a  margin. 

How  can  th«  G«Uup  "dove"  majority  and 
the  Survey  Research  Center  results  be  re- 
conciled? Some  attention  to  the  wording  of 
the  questions  Is  rewarding.  The  description 
of  "hawk"  In  the  Gallup  poll  compares  rea- 
sonably well  with  the  "stronger  stand"  of- 
fered as  an  alternative  by  the  Siu'vey  Re- 
search Center,  and  the  proportions  endorsing 
both  jxisltlons  at  about  the  same  time  show 
no  sharp  discrepancy.  The  description  of 
"dove,"  however.  Is  more  elusive.  Whereas  It 
was  hardly  Administration  opinion  In  1967. 
by  1969  even  President  Nixon  was  advocating 
a  reduction  of  the  U.S.  military  effort  In  Viet- 
nam, thereby  qualifying  as  a  "dove"  by  the 
Gallup  definitions.  Nonetheless,  his  position 
was  plainly  different  from  that  of  the  com- 
plete-withdrawal "doves"  of  the  Survey  Re- 
search Center  question. 


It  is  also  lllunolnating  to  consider  the  trend 
of  opinion  from  1965  through  1969  on  the 
President  s  handling  of  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. The  main  trend  is  the  sharp  decline 
of  confidence  In  President  Johnson's  man- 
agement of  the  war.  One  further  detail  worth 
attention  is  the  time  lag  before  the  decline 
set  in.  The  Johnson  electoral  landslide  in  1964 
was  seen  in  many  quarters  as  a  vote  against 
escalating  the  US  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began  only 
three  months  later,  touching  off  the  first 
highly  vocal  bitterness  on  college  campuses 
because  It  was  seen  as  exactly  the  policy 
of  escalation  Just  repudiated.  Yet  the  con- 
fidence of  the  broad  public  In  the  Presidents 
handling  of  the  situation  seemed  at  first  to 
l.^e  heightened  It  did  not  begin  to  turn  down- 
ward until  a  full  year  later.  We  shall  return 
to  this  point. 

President  Ni.xon  appears  to  have  galr.ed  In 
public  approval  both  over  his  predecessor 
and  during  the  period  since  he  took  office. 
Bv  last  July  he  had  acquired  nearly  as  much 
-support  as  President  Johnson  enjoyed  In 
1965  The  Presidents  annotmcement  last  No- 
vember 3  of  hi;,  plan  for  a  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  the  nations  military  activity  in  Viet- 
nam appears  to  have  increased  his  support 
still  more,  although  this  surge  now  seems  to 
have  passed  its  peak. 

Thus  at  the  turn  of  the  year  the  President 
stood  squarely  aligned  with  several  nmjorl- 
ties:  those  regretting  American  Involvement 
in  Vietnam,  those  wanting  to  reduce  the  na- 
tions  commitment  there  and  the  large  ma- 
jority rejecting  complete  withdrawal  as  an 
alternative.  How  stable  are  these  majorities? 
In  what  direction  might  they  move  under 
various  plausible  conditions?  Any  prognoses 
must  rest  to  an  vinconifortable  extent  on 
.surmise  and  are  subject  to  reversal  by  un- 
foreseen events.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
probe  somewhat  more  deeply  Into  the  struc- 
ture of  opinion  on  the  Vietnam  war  In  ways 
that  provide  further  insights. 

Among  other  things,  one  must  consider  tlie 
plasticity  of  opinion.  It  Is  widely  recognized 
among  workers  on  public  opinion  that  some 
measured  opinions  are  much  softer,  or  less 
crystallized,  than  others.  Soft  opinions  are 
likely  to  change  dramatically  In  response  to 
events,  even  minor  ones,  and  to  the  ple;is  of 
esteemed  leaders. 

T!;e  evolution  of  opinion  on  Vietnam  pro- 
\ides  instances  of  the  difference  between  soft 
and  hard  opinion.  In  March.  1968.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Gallup  poll  noted  that  "the  North 
Vietnamese  have  said  that  If  we  agree  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  they 
wi'l  acree  to  peace  negotiations  "  and  asked: 
'Should  we  stop  the  bombing  or  not?"  The 
result  was  40  percent  for  stopping  and  51 
percent  against.  Shortly  afterward  President 
Johnson  announced  his  decision  to  stop  the 
bombing,  and  In  April  the  Gallup  poll  asked 
re.^pnndents  If  they  approved;  64  percent 
d;d  and  26  pvercent  did  not  It  Is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  shift  of  some  '25  percent 
in  one  month  was  largely  due  to  the  Pres- 
ident s  speech. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  can  consider 
President  Johnson's  repeated  attempts  to 
keep  the  public  believing  that  the  commit- 
ment of  troops  to  Vietnam  had  been  neces- 
sary. The  p>eople  accepted  this  Judgment  for 
a  while,  but  events  gradually  convinced 
them  that  the  Vietnam  war  was  a  mistake. 
It  Is  likely  that  the  President's  later  pleas 
to  the  contrary  damaged  his  credibility  more 
than  It  swayed  what  had  become  hard  opin- 
ion. 

In  general,  It  Is  likely  that  crystallized 
opinion  differs  from  soft  opinion  In  being 
anchored  more  deeply  In  Individual  experi- 
ence. Information  and  motivation.  Although 
there  was  a  time  when  most  Americans  lacked 
enotigh  Information  about  Vietnam  to  form 
solid  judgments  on  the  nation's  Involvement 
there,  experience  has  mounted  steeply  In 
terms  of  deaths,  taxes  and  soldiers  not  home 
for  Christmas.  The  end  state,  a  satisfactory 


disengagement  from  Vietnam,  has  come 
rather  clearly  into  the  public's  mind.  As  for 
the  means  of  reaching  Umt  end.  opinion  is 
much  more  tentative.  Moreover,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  will  ever  become  sharply 
crystallized.  To  a  large  degree  the  public 
entrusts  officials  to  make  tlie  deuiled  policy 
decisions,  altliough  it  may  ultimately  pun- 
ish them  at  the  polls  if  the  selection  of  means 
turns  out  to  have  been  unfortunate. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  Uiat  all  opinions 
favoring  withdrawal  or  escalation  are  casual. 
Many  of  them  are  hard,  and  If  the  President 
succeeded  In  disengagement,  there  would 
surely  be  bitter  recriminations  from  those 
whose  preferences  were  slighted.  Nor  are 
even  the  deep  regrets  about  the  nation's 
involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  Immutable. 
One  can  imagine  circumstances,  for  instance 
a  southwaixl  sweep  by  Communist  China  or 
the  collapse  of  the  vietcong,  when  such  re- 
grets would  be  swept  away  as  irrelevant.  The 
important  point  is  that  If  the  basic  elements 
of  the  situation  remain  as  they  are.  it  is 
'likely  fnat  a  successful  disengagem.ent  by 
the  Prejident  wuuld  probably  win  the  strong 
approv;il  of  a  vast  majority,  regardless  of  the 
me.uis  that  might  have  seemed  more  sensible 
along  the  way. 

Tlii.s  interpretation  is  supported  by  other 
observations  about  polls.  People  following 
polls  have  noted  how  the  support  of  the 
President  seems  to  rise  after  any  new  initia- 
tive, whether  It  is  in  the  direction  of  escala- 
tiLn  cr  a  reduction  of  commitment.  It  is  in 
this  light  that  we  Interpret  the  rise  In  sup- 
port for  President  Johnson  after  his  decision 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  The  support  lasted 
until  It  became  clear  that  the  projected  re- 
sults had  been  Illusory.  Similarly,  the  reac- 
tion to  President  Nixon's  speech  of  last  No- 
vember may  chiefly  reflect  satisfaction  that 
some  kind  of  effort  was  being  snade  to  move 
the  situation  off  dead  center.  The  entry  into 
Cambodia  seemed  to  be  received  at  first  with 
a  parallel  surge  of  public  support.  In  spite  of 
sharp  attacks  on  the  policy  by  leading  spokes- 
men. 

What  if  there  is  no  successful  disengage- 
ment within  a  reasonable  period  of  time?  If 
our  analysis  Is  correct,  we  would  expect 
strong  public  disapproval  to  set  In.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  such  a  reaction  gathered 
speed  more  swiftly  than  the  comparable 
moods  during  the  Korean  war  and  the  latter 
days  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  In  this 
sense  the  provisional  timetable  laid  out  In 
the  speech  of  November  3  Is  a  short  fuse  on 
the  powder  keg.  much  like  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's statements  about  having  the 
troops  home  for  Christmas  of  1965.  There  is 
some  evidence,  for  example,  of  considerable 
support  for  a  faster  withdrawal  of  troops 
than  present  policy  envisions.  Moreover,  al- 
though support  for  Immediate  withdrawal 
has  not  been  large  In  the  past,  by  early  this 
year  there  were  signs  that  It  might  be  grow- 
ing significantly.  A  definite  timetable  of  a 
year  or  so  for  withdrawal  might  well  be  a 
political  platform  that  could  attract  wide- 
spread support. 

It  Is  instructive.  In  examining  the  struc- 
ture of  public  opinion  on  Vietnam,  to  look 
closely  at  the  segments  of  the  population 
where  support  for  or  resistance  to  the  war  Is 
particularly  strong.  In  1968  the  Survey  Re- 
search Center  asked:  "How  much  attention 
have  you  been  paying  to  what  is  going  on  In 
Vietnam?  A  great  deal,  some,  or  not  much?" 
■When  views  on  the  Vietnam  war  are  divided 
m  this  way,  one  finds  that  the  most  attentive 
persons  seem  to  show  the  firmest  support  for 
the  war.  This  relation  Is  most  notable  In  the 
responses  to  an  additional  question  on 
whether  or  not  the  original  Intervention  In 
Vietnam  was  right.  We  are  aware  that  self- 
gauged  Interest  Is  not  necessarily  a  reliable 
Indicator  of  how  well  Informed  the  respon- 
dent may  be.  Nonetheless,  the  results  seem 
surprising  In  the  light  of  the  association 
between  the  concern  and  the  negative  feel- 
ing about  the  Veltnam  war  that  has  been 
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evident  on  the  campuses  of  leading  uni- 
versities. 

Although  attitudes  toward  the  Vietnam 
war  have  consistently  shown  less-distinct 
differences  among  various  standard  groups 
of  the  population  than  Is  true  of  many  other 
political  attitudes,  two  exceptions  stand  out 
They  are  race  and  sex.  Blacks  and  women 
have  shown  more  disenchantment  with  the 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  than  white  males 
over  the  entire  period  when  relevant  sam- 
plings have  been  made.  The  patterns  are  not 
surprising  The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been 
a  notable  focus  of  alienation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  black  consciousness  during  the 
1960's.  Women  have  traditionally  been  un- 
enthusiastlc  about  war  Involvement,  and 
the  largest  sex  differences  in  responses 
emerge  when  policies  Involving  strong  mili- 
tary initiatives  are  at  stake.  Moreover, 
blacks  and  women,  for  different  but  obvious 
reasons,  typically  show  less  Interest  In  jxiliti- 
cal  affairs  than  white  males  do.  Therefore 
some  of  the  association  between  Interest  and 
relatively  hard  attitudes  on  Vietnam  prob- 
ably arises  from  these  background  aiffer- 
ences. 

Another  pattern,  not  quite  as  distinct,  is  a 
positive  association  between  education  and 
support  for  the  nation's  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Respondents  classed  as  ■coUege-edu- 
cated"  register  disproportionately  among 
those  who  are  most  "hard-line."  or  least  neg- 
ative, about  the  Vietnam  war.  Here  again, 
since  there  is  typically  a  fairly  strong  rela- 
tion between  education  and  Interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  one  sees  a  pattern  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  association  between  attentive- 
ness  to  the  war  and  support  for  the  nations 
involvement. 

The  siirprising  feature  of  the  relation  be- 
tween education  and  attitudes  toward  Viet- 
nam, however,  is  that  the  pattern  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the  campus  fer- 
3;  mem   against    the   war    Moreover,   to   com- 

3  pound   the  confusion,  national  surveys  did 

X  not   yield   until   recently  any  distinct  rela- 

tion between  age  and  attitude  toward  Viet- 
nam. The  •generation  gap  "  that  one  would 
have  expected,  wherein  the  young  oppose 
the  war  and  the  old  support  it,  simply  failed 
to  appear,  and  even  now  it  Is  not  very  laige. 
Indeed,  putting  these  two  findings  together. 
It  can  be  shown  with  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter data  as  of  1968  that  lamong  whites)  col- 
lege-educated people  In  their  twenties  were 
more  likely  than  older  people  of  grade  school 
education  both  to  justify  the  war  and  to 
favor  an  intensification  of  it.  The  differences 
are  substantial,  running  to  20  percent  or 
more. 

We  have  subjected  the  relation  between 
college  training  and  support  for  the  war 
to  closer  scrutiny,  and  the  results  are  highly 
interesting.  An  obvious  explanation  of  the 
seeming  paradox  Is  that  most  of  the  people 
who  comprise  the  category  of  "college-edu- 
cated "  p>ersons  in  poll  results  have  been  out 
of  college  for  many  years.  Moreover,  the  "col- 
lege-educated" group  is  a  good  deal  more 
heterogeneotis  than  one  tends  to  think.  It 
Includes,  for  example,  many  people  who  at- 
tended a  junior  college  or  failed  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  a  degree  at  a  four-year 
college. 

It  Is  plain  that  before  the  entry  into 
Cambodia  last  month  most  of  the  vehement 
antiwar  sentiment  had  appeared  at  a  fairly 
small  number  of  campuses  usually  classed 
as  leading  universities.  Although  these  in- 
stitutions are  large  and  each  of  them  awards 
many  degrees,  they  are  vastly  outnumbered 
by  the  hundreds  of  smaller  colleges  In  the  na- 
tion. As  a  result,  fewer  than  25  percent  of 
the  college-educated  members  of  the  popu- 
lation have  ever  had  contact  with  a  university 
where  the  antiwar  sentiment  has  been  strong 
for  some  time,  and  for  many  of  those  who 
have  had  such  an  affiliation  the  connection 
ended  long  ago. 


With  these  considerations  In  mind,  we 
have  grouped  college-educated  respondents 
In  Survey  Research  Center  samples  accord- 
ing to  a  general  quality  rating  of  the  uni- 
versities they  attended.  The  rating  is  based 
on  data  concerning  faculty  salaries  and  on 
other  information  reflecting  the  academic 
quality  of  student  bodies.  We  have  also  set 
apart  as  a  separate  group  the  college  grad- 
uates who  did  postgraduate  work. 

Within  this  framework  we  have  examined 
the  resp)onses  to  a  number  of  questions,  such 
as  the  one  about  whether  the  respondent 
favors  a  stronger  stand,  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  or  wlthdrawtil  from  Vietnam.  The 
reader  will  recall  that  responses  to  this 
question  by  the  total  population  inched  in 
a  dovish  direction  between  1964  and  1966  and 
moved  more  rapidly  In  that  direction  be- 
tween 1966  and  1968  In  each  of  those  years 
the  college-educated  group,  taken  as  a  whole, 
was  slightly  more  hawkish  than  the  non- 
college  population,  "i'et  even  by  1964  people 
with  graduate  training  were  mere  dovish 
than  the  noncoUege  group  had  become  by 
1968. 

More  detailed  analyses  show  that  women 
from  the  "quality"  Institutions  were  already 
quite  negative  about  the  war  in  1964,  al- 
though the  males  from  those  institutions 
were  at  the  time  thoroughly  hawkish.  By 
1966,  however,  males  with  a  background  in 
the  prominent  universities  (but  without 
graduate  training)  had  become  more  re- 
sistant than  the  noncollege  population  to  a 
hard  line  in  Vietnam. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  from  1964  to 
1968  alumni  of  the  smaller  colleges,  although 
they  came  to  see  the  war  as  a  mistake,  clung 
to  a  harder  line  than  even  the  noncoUege 
population.  It  is  this  constituency  from 
smaller  colleges  more  than  any  other  that  has 
served  as  the  backbone  of  popular  suppxsrt  for 
the  war.  Since  this  group  is  numerically  the 
largest  In  the  college-educated  population, 
Its  views  explain  why  national  survey  data 
show  people  of  college  background  giving 
relatively  strong  support  to  the  war.  The 
.spread  of  strong  antiwar  protest  to  smaller 
campuses  in  recent  months,  particularly  In 
reaction  to  the  Cambodian  campaign,  may  be 
a  forerunner  of  broader  disillusionment  with 
the  war  even  within  the  more  supportive  seg- 
ments of  the  public. 

In  any  event  these  findings  suggest  rather 
clearly  that  feeling  against  the  war  has  con- 
sisted up  to  now  of  two  currents  that  are 
widely  separated  from  each  other.  One  cur- 
rent is  made  up  of  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
population,  but  one  that  is  highly  educated, 
articulate  and  visible.  The  other  group  tends 
to  be  less  educated  than  the  national  average 
and  Is  much  less  politically  visible,  although 
it  is  far  larger  than  the  set  of  vocal  critics — 
perhaps  by  a  factor  of  10  or  more. 

It  is  likely  that  the  grounds  for  antiwar 
sentiment  are  quite  disparate  between  the 
two  currents.  There  Is  of  course  plain  evi- 
dence of  moral  outrage  in  the  more  highly 
educated  and  articulate  group.  The  polls  have 
made  little  effort  to  illuminate  the  bases  of 
negativism  in  the  broader  public,  but  signs 
of  any  moral  overtones  to  this  larger  discon- 
tent are  few.  General  reaction  to  the  reports 
of  the  massacre  at  Mylal.  as  recorded  In  a 
Harris  poll  In  January,  can  perhaps  best  be 
described  as  bland.  Most  disenchantment 
with  the  war  seems  pragmatic  and  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  attitude  that  "we  have  not 
won  and  have  little  prospect  of  doing  so." 

This  simple  war-weariness  has  colored  pxjll 
results  for  some  time.  One  of  the  most  nega- 
tive responses  to  any  i>ollcy  proposal  for  the 
Vietnam  war  appeared  when  the  Gallup  px)!! 
asked  in  1967  about  a  "suggestion"  that  "In- 
come taxes  be  raised  to  help  pay  for  the  war 
In  Vietnam":  70  percent  of  the  respondents 
were  opposed.  Almost  any  proposal  to  share 
or  somehow  unload  the  burden  of  the  war 
wins  strong  approval.  We  have  mentioned 


the  positive  response  to  the  idea  of  submit- 
ting the  Issue  to  the  U.N.  In  view  of  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  of  "VIetnamizatlon"  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  as  early  as  "1966  the  Gal- 
lup poll  showed  62  percent  favoring  the 
transfer  of  "more  responsibility  for  the  fight- 
ing of  the  war"  to  South  Vietnam,  with  22 
percent  opposed  and  the  remainder  uncer- 
tain. A  year  later  the  edge  had  risen  to  77  to 
11. 

The  failure  of  most  commentators  to  rec- 
ognize the  profound  differences  between  the 
two  currents  of  opposition  to  the  war  may 
have  led  to  much  of  the  perplexity  over  the 
behavior  of  public  opinion.  People  who  op- 
pose the  war  for  moral  reasons  are  little 
affected  by  new  events  that  suggest  victory 
or  defeat,  whereas  those  who  oppose  the  war 
for  pragmatic  reasons  are  greatly  influenced 
by  just  such  events. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  the  two 
groups  have  little  communication  with  each 
other.  The  smaller  group  Is  In  the  vanguard 
of  protest  against  the  war.  and  many  of 
its  members  are  among  the  militant  protest- 
ers. The  larger  group,  although  it  also  re- 
grets the  war.  shares  at  the  same  time  the 
antipathy  that  most  Americans  have  to  any 
political  dissent  that  goes  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  conventional  debate.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  when  the  Survey  Research 
Center  asked  respondents  In  1968  to  evalu- 
ate a  wide  range  of  political  leaders  and 
groups  on  a  "feeling"  scale,  ranging  from 
extremely  negative  to  highly  positive,  reac- 
tions toward  "Vietnam  war  protesters  "  were 
by  a  substantial  amount  the  most  negative 
set.  Nearly  75  percent  of  the  respondents 
rated  protesters  in  the  negative  half  of  the 
scale  and  more  than  33  p)ercent  placed  them 
at  the  extreme  negative  point,  which  was 
not  otherwise  much  employed  Indeed.  63  per- 
cent of  those  believing  the  war  was  a  mistake 
viewed  protesters  negatively,  and  even  of 
the  group  favoring  complet-e  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  53  percent  put  the  protesters 
on  the  negative  side  of  the  scale.  Plainly  op- 
position to  the  war  and  opposition  to  active 
protest  against  It  go  together  for  a  sigmficant 
part  of  the  population. 

These  findings  help  to  fill  In  a  profile  of 
public  opinion  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They 
also  lend  credence  to  the  proposition  that 
the  net  effect  of  vigorous  protest  In  the 
streets  has  been  to  shift  mass  opinion  toward 
renewed  support  of  the  President.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  role  of  highly  visible  dissent 
in  keeping  a  wider  range  of  options  in  the 
public  eye  and  in  encouraging  dovish  spokes- 
men In  Congress  or  skeptical  commentators 
in  the  mass  media  could  be  quite  real. 


APPEARANCE  OF  A  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  judg- 
ing from  some  of  the  national  news  media 
and  actinties  and  pronouncements  of 
people  in  ix)sitions  of  influence  and  lead- 
ership, it  would  sometimes  appear  that 
there  is  a  veritable  campaign  against 
the  South.  'We  see  it  manifest  itself  in 
various  ways,  and  just  recently,  in  my 
judgment,  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
seat  either  of  two  men  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  because  they  happen  to 
be  southerners. 

This  is  unfortimate.  We  are  but  one 
nation  and  one  p>eople.  We  all  share  the 
same  problems  and  seek  a  common  goal 
of  social  and  economic  progress  for  every 
citizen.  Yet.  the  situation  p>ersists,  and  I 
could  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
seem  to  be  a  number  of  p)eople  who  do 
not  realize  that  the  War  Between  the 
States  has  been  over  for  more  than  100 
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years,  and  that  the  Slates  of  the  South 
are  full-fledged  members  of  the  Union. 

The  Augusta  Herald  of  July  6  published 
an  editorial  on  this  problem  that  should 
be  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Anti-South 

Is  It  a  crime  to  be  a  white  Southerner? 
You  might  think  so  U  you  follow  the  na- 
tional news  media  closely.  As  has  been  the 
case  before,  we  appear  to  be  In  the  middle 
of  a  Hate-the-South  campaign  of  massive 
proportions  The  manifestation  of  the  effort 
aavs  much  about  the  divisions  In  the  coun- 
try and  about  those  who  are  promoting  the 
fragmentation.  , 

Throughout  much  of  the  post-Civil  War 
period  of  American  history,  the  South  has 
found  its  interests  subordinated  to  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  NaOon  The  region  was 
used  as  a  virtual  economic  colony  by  North- 
em  industry  financial  Interests.  Only  In 
recent  vears  has  the  system  of  deliberate 
discriminatory  freight  r&tes  been  abolished, 
so  that  now  Southern -made  gooes  can  com- 
pete in  national  markets. 

While  this  process  was  going  on  the  more 
Insidious  sodftl  and  political  smear  of  the 
South  was  always  present.  Southern  insti- 
tutions were  reviled  as  decadent  and  vio- 
lence oriented.  Southern  political  leaders 
were  ridiculed  and  subjected  to  unfair 
harassment. 

This  campaign  has  reached  Its  zenith  in 
novels  and  plays  which  have  become  a  vir- 
tual flood  In  the  last  few  years.  People  from 
outside  the  South  are  often  surprised  that 
few  Southerners  have  read  the  literary  works 
of  Faulkner  and  other  Southern-born  ♦Tit- 
ers. The  answer  Is  quite  simple.  A  literal 
acceptance  of  some  of  their  descriptions  as 
being  typical  pro%-1des  a  distorted  and  largely 
untrue  picture  of  the  South  and  most  South- 
erners. Why  should  Southern  people  bother 
with  books  which  they  know  are  filled  with 
falsehoods  and  exaggerations? 

To  many  meml>ers  of  the  national  news 
media  In  our  time,  white  Southerns  and 
racism  are  synonymous.  With  some  of  them. 
It  seems  nothing  about  the  South  can  be 
said  without  connecting  It  to  the  race  Issue. 
All  other  things  are  subordinated  The  con- 
stant spewing  of  this  venom  across  the  air- 
waves has  not  been  without  its  effect. 

In  the  political  arena,  we  have  seen  South- 
erners of  the  highest  quality  rejected  for 
nation.ll  positions  solely  because  of  their 
birth  The  defeat  of  Clement  P  Haynsworth 
in  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  seat  on 
the  Supreme  Court  Is,  In  our  opinion,  a 
case  in  point. 

Liberals  attribute  Southern  charges  of 
bias  to  an  Inherent  persecution  complex. 
After  listening  to  television  news  broadcasts 
and  reading  national  magazines,  anyone  with 
a  k;raln  uf  sensitivity  should  be  able  to  un- 
derstand why  Southerns  feel  persectited 
They  feel  persecuted  because  they  are  In  fact 
being  persecuted 

The  South  and  racism  are  not  synony- 
mous. Southerners  are.  in  our  Judgment, 
rapidly  b'lrjing  racial  hatred 

Can  tlie  same  be  said  for  some  of  those 
who  are  the  most  shrill  In  their  criticism 
of  the  South'' 


At  present,  of  the  three  schools  for 
Indians  ofTenng  post-high  school  educa- 
tion one  is  Haskell  Indian  Junior  College 
at  Lawrence.  Kans.  Haskell  has  a  long 
history  of  excellent  preparation  for  In- 
dians "desiring  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
technological  society,  and  it  has  recently 
bPfe'un  plans  for  an  extensive  expansion 
program  v,h:ch  will  help  it  achieve 
academic  accreditation.  But  many  things 
are  still  lacking,  including  funds  for  the 
construction  of  necessary  facilities. 

Mr.  Pre.<;ident,  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage on  Indian  affairs  is  a  timely  and  im- 
portant recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
Indians  in  Kansas  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  IS  a  part  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
trauon's  efforts  over  the  pa^t  18  montlis 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
.^mencans. 

President  Nixon's  policy  rejects  the 
U<o  extremes  of  con'^tant  paternalism  or 
forced  termination  and  encourages 
greater  control  of  Indian  affairs  by  In- 
dians. It  also  contains  important  pro- 
posals that  will  assist  the  long-term  de- 
velopment of  Indian  economic  projects. 

I  commend  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Hickel  for  this  initiative  and  urge 
serious  and  immediate  consideration  by 
Congress. 

HIDDEN  COSTS  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 


AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Kansas  has 
long  been  associated  with  the  American 
Indian.  At  one  time  thousands  of  Indians 
roamed  the  vast  grasslands  of  Kansas  to 
acquire  their  necessary  food  supply.  To- 
day, there  are  still  1,000  Indians  living 
on  four  reservations  in  Kansas. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Time  magazine  contains 
an  interesting  article  entitled  "The  Hid- 
den Costs  of  the  Vietnam  'War."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Hidden  Costs  of  the  Vietnam  War 

■An  end  to  the  war  would  be  good,  not 
bad,  for  American  bu.siness  War  is,  as  we 
would  sav  in  business,  a  low-yield  opera- 
tion iLoiiis  B  Lundborg.  Chairman.  Bank 
of  America,  i 

The  myth  that  capitalism  thrives  on  war 
has  never  been  more  fallacious.  While  the 
Nixon  Administration  battles  war-induced 
inflation  corporate  profits  are  tumbling  and 
unemplovment  runs  high.  Urgent  civilian 
needs  are  being  shunted  aside  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  military  budgets  Businessmen 
are  virtuallv  unanimous  m  their  conviction 
that  peace  would  be  bullish,  and  they  were 
generally  cheered  by  last  weeks  withdrawal 
from  Cambodia  But  they  have  begun  to 
realize  two  dlsquieUng  facts  First,  the  real 
costs  of  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  of  the  nation  s 
total  defense  effort  are  far  ereater  th.nn  any- 
thlntr  retieciPd  in  the  military  budpet.  And 
thoiieh  military  spending  l.s  declining,  the 
U  S  will  have  to  bear  a  heavv  financial  bur- 
den from  the  Viet  Nam  War  long  after  the 
thootlng  stops. 

The  mllltarv  budget  for  flfcal  1971.  which 
began  la^t  week  stands  at  $71  8  billion,  but 
that  is  onlv  the  beeinnlng  Nondefense  sec- 
ment.s  of  the  federal  budget  are  laced  with 
costs  that  are  basically  military.  By  con- 
servative estimates,  these  allocatlon.s  in  The 
new  budget  come  to  $20  billion,  raising  the 
annual  cost  of  defense  to  $91  8  billion  Arthur 
Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  makes  a  much  higher  calculation:  he 
figures  that  the  Ungentlal  military  costs 
lift  defense  spending  to  more  than  $106 
billion. 

DEBTS  moM  DEFicrrs 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Commission  and  other  agencies 
spend  an  estimated  $16  billion  a  year  for 


defense-relat«d  projects.  At  least  one-half 
of  the  $3.4  billion  allocated  for  space  pro- 
grams can  be  considered  defense-connected. 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
spends  roughly  $950  million  of  Its  $1.9  billion 
budget  to  help  the  U.S.  meet  its  military 
commitments  around  the  world.  Including 
$474  million  In  AID  funds  for  Viet  Nam. 

Much  of  the  Coast  Guard's  budget  of  $625 
million  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency's 
$189  million  are  really  defense  spending. 
About  $50  minion  in  aid  to  Impacted  school 
areas  Is  a  consequence  of  the  crowding  caused 
by  military  families.  Federal  highway  over- 
passes have  been  built  to  expensive  heights  to 
accommodate  tank  carriers,  and  roads  have 
been  extended  to  pe.«a  close  to  military  bases. 
Advocates  of  subsidies  for  shipping,  airlines 
and  oil  often  win  their  case  by  arguing  that 
federal  handouts  are  needed  for  reasons  of 
defense. 

A  major  Item  is  the  public  debt,  which  has 
risen  from  $323  billion  to  $373  billion  since 
1965,  largely  because  of  the  deficits  caused 
by  the  VletNam  War.  Interest  payments  on 
this  debt  for  fiscal  1971  are  expected  to  reach 
$19  billion,  of  which  $11  billion  can  be  traced 
to  the  costs  of  Viet  Nam  and  past  wars.  The 
Interest  paid  on  the  debt  from  World  War  II 
h:.s  amounted  to  about  $200  billion  so  far. 

THE    ECONOMIC    DRAIN 

Veterans  AdmlnlstraUon  payments  consti- 
tute another  long-lived  but  little-noted  ex- 
pense of  everv  war  since  the  Civil  War.  This 
year  they  will' add  up  to  about  $8.9  billion  in 
disability  pensions,  education  aid  and  m.edl- 
cal  care.  Since  1965.  costs  of  VA  medical  care 
have  climbed  by  $500  million;  almost  all  of 
The  rise  Is  attributable  to  the  Viet  Nam  War. 
And  forthcoming  costs  to  the  nation  amount 
to  a  large  mortgage  on  the  future.  Economist 
James  Clayton  of  the  University  of  Utah  esti- 
mates that  the  total  cost  of  pensions  for  Viet 
Nam  veterans  alone  will  eventually  reach 
$220  billion. 

Economist  Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern 
University  calculates  that  the  Viet  Nam  con- 
flict has  already  cost  the  nation  $219  billion. 
Direct  war  expenditures  accounted  for  $113 
billion.  In  terms  of  production  lost  because 
young  men  went  Into  service  or  stayed  in 
school  to  avoid  the  draft,  the  civilian  econ- 
omy lost  another  $82.5  billion,  by  Eisner's  es- 
timate. The  human  cost  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  is  Incalculable:  the  economic  drain, 
in  terms  of  demand  and  production  that  will 
never  be  realized.  Is  calculated  by  Eisner  at 
$23.1  billion. 

Since  1965.  Eisner  figures  that  real  cor- 
porate profit.s.  adtusted  for  the  war-fueled 
inflation,  declined  by  17';  .  He  calculates  that 
soaring  prices  also  have  caused  the  real  aver- 
age income  of  the  U.S.  production  worker  to 
dip  bv  about  2'  in  the  past  five  years.  '-This 
loss  in  income."  says  Eisner,  -must  be  a  major 
factor  in  working-class  malaise  and  tension." 

TECHNOLOGICAL    DRIP-OVT 

The  debilitating  effects  of  the  nations 
longest  war  will  probably  forestall  many  of 
the  anticipated  advantages  of  a  peacetime 
economy.  For  example,  concern  is  growing 
about  the  economic  distortion  created  by  the 
relationship  between  the  Pentagon  and  de- 
fense companies. 

Some  of  the  nation's  most  inventive  com- 
panies, and  many  of  its  best  managers,  sci- 
entists and  .skilled  workers,  have  devoted 
their  energies  to  military  production.  As- 
sistant Treasury  Secretary  Murray  Weiden- 
baum  wonders  whether  they  can  ever  con- 
tribute much  to  a  civilian  economy  In  a 
paper  written  Just  before  he  Joined  the  Ad- 
ministration. Weidenbaum  observed:  "The 
Defense  Department  has  slowly  taken  oyer 
many  of  the  decision-making  functions 
which  are  normally  the  prerogatl-.-e  of  busi- 
ness management:  the  choice  of  products  to 
produce,  the  source  of  capital  funds,  the 
Internal  operations  of  the  firm."  As  a  con- 
sequence, these  firms  have  drifted  far  from 
the  marketing  realities  of  a  civilian  economy. 


Most  of  the  federally  sponsored  research 
In  the  last  decade  has  focused  on  space  and 
defense  and  has  had  limited  practical  use. 
"The  supfxjsed  technological  fallout  from 
the  NASA  pro-gram  has  been  more  of  a  drtp- 
oui,"  says  Physicist  Ralph  Lapp.  He  charac- 
terizes the  Saturn  F-1  moon  rocket  as  a 
typical  example  of  "techuo-glantism,"  which 
Involves  enormous  effort  and  exi>ense  to  per- 
form an  exquisitely  specialized  task,  but  so 
far  has  almost  no  application  for  a  civilian 
market. 

Abraham  Morganstern,  research  director 
of  the  Electrical  Workers  Union,  believes 
American  workers  have  become  overly  de- 
pendent on  war  work.  He  predicts  that  the 
transition  to  a  jjeacetlme  economy,  which 
President  Nixon  has  talked  much  about 
lately,  will  be  more  difficult  than  Is  generally 
realized.  For  one  thing,  says  Morganstern, 
the  backlogged  demand  for  consumer  goods  is 
far  less  than  It  was  Just  after  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War.  Certainly  there  will  be 
other  demands — for  pollution  control,  school 
construction,  mass  transit,  urban  develop- 
ment. Work  on  some  of  these  problems  has 
been  delayed  by  the  war,  but  the  needs  will 
be  met  only  If  peace  brings  a  reordering  of 
priorities  and  a  redirection  of  the  nation's 
resources. 


DR.  THOMAS  B.  SYMONS,  AGRICUL- 
TURIST AND   EDUCATOR 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  noted  the  re- 
cent death  of  a  distinguished  Maryland- 
er.  Dr,  Thomas  B.  Symons,  agriculturist, 
educator,  and  bank  executive. 

Dr.  Symons  was  connected  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  for  72  years  in 
various  capacities  and  played  a  major 
role  in  its  rise  from  an  agricultural  col- 
'  lege  to  the  institution  of  higher  learning 

3  it  is  today.  Among  the  tasks  he  per- 

X  formed  so  ably  were  State  entomologist, 

head  of  the  Maryland  entomology  de- 
partment, dean  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, director  of  the  school's  extension 
service,  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
University  and  member  of  the  board  of 
regents. 

As  chairman  of  the  State  soil  conser- 
vation committee,  he  championed  the 
program  of  draining  Maryland's  flat 
coastal  plains  and  conserving  her  top- 
soil. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  uni- 
versity. Dr.  Symons  joined  the  Suburban 
Trust  Company  as  director  of  public  re- 
lations. He  remained  an  honorary  direc- 
tor of  the  bank  after  his  retirement. 

Maryland  and  the  Nation  mourn  the 
loss  of  this  distinguished  citizen.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  obituary, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  5  and  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
6.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Symons  ts  Dead:  AcEictn-Ttm- 
ist  and  Educator,  89 

Washington,  July  4. — Dr.  Thomas  B.  Sy- 
mons. agriculturist  and  educator,  died  Satur- 
day at  Prince  George's  General  Hospital  In 
Cheverly,  Md.  He  was  89  years  old  and  lived 
at  College  Park,  Md. 

Dr.  Symons  had  been  associated  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  for  72  years — as  stu- 
dent, teacher  and  administrator — and  had 
retired  last  month  after  16  years  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  university. 

He  was  often  called  "Mr.  Agriculture  In 


Maryland"  and  was  affectionately  known  as 
"Dr.  Sy." 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  four-year 
course  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
in  three  years  and  graduated  In  1902.  After 
a  year  of  work  at  Cornell  University,  he  re- 
turned to  Maryland  and  was  appointed  as- 
sistant entomologist. 

By  1905  he  had  earned  his  master's  degree 
and  was  appointed  state  entomologist  and 
head  of  the  entomology  department — a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1914.  In  the  meantime  be 
became  dean  of  the  School  of  Horticulture 
at  what  was  then  Maryland  State  College, 
and  In  1914  he  became  director  of  the  newly 
organized  Maryland  Extension  Service,  where 
he  remained  as  its  head  for  36  years. 

The  University  of  Maryland  awarded  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  In 
1918. 

In  1937  Dr.  Symons  was  named  dean  of  ag- 
riculture while  continuing  as  director  of  ex- 
tension. Following  his  retirement  In  1950.  he 
was  called  back  by  the  university  In  1954  to 
serve  as  president  pro  tem. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  university  in 
1950,  Dr.  Symons  Joined  the  Suburban  Trust 
Company  as  director  of  public  relations.  He 
retired  from  the  position  In  1964  but  con- 
tinued as  an  honorary  director  of  the  com- 
pany. 

He  is  surviyed  by  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Helen  R.  Jenkins.  Mrs  Isabel  La  Roche  God- 
win, and  Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Troth;  seven 
grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren. 

Thomas  B.  Symons,  Bank  ExECtmvE,  89 

Dr.  Thomas  B,  Symons,  89,  Maryland  agri- 
culturist, educator  and  retired  bank  execu- 
tive, died  yesterday  at  Prince  George's 
General  Hospital.  He  resided  at  410  Columbia 
Ave..  College  Park.  Md. 

Dr.  Symons  was  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  for  72  years  as  student, 
teacher  and  administrator.  He  retired  last 
month  after  16  years  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Born  on  a  240-acre  Talbot  County  farm. 
Dr.  Symons  worked  his  way  through  the  four- 
year  course  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College — which  became  Maryland  State  Col- 
lege and  then  the  university — In  three  years, 
graduating  in  1902. 

After  a  year  of  gradaute  work  at  Cornell 
University,  he  returned  to  Maryland  in  1903 
and  was  appointed  assistant  state  entomolo- 
gist. 

By  1905.  Dr.  Symons  had  earned  his 
master's  degree  and  was  appointed  state  en- 
tomologist and  head  of  the  Maryland  ento- 
mology department — a  position  he  held  until 
1914. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  named  dean  of  the 
school  of  horticulture  at  what  was  then 
Maryland  State  College  at  College  Park,  and 
In  1914  he  became  director  of  the  newly  orga- 
nized Maryland  Extension  Service,  a  pwst  he 
held  for  36  years. 

The  University  of  Maryland  awarded  him 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science  in 
1918. 

In  1937,  Dr.  Symons  was  named  dean  of 
agriculture  while  continuing  as  director  of 
the  extension  division. 

He  retired  from  the  university  In  1950, 
but  was  called  back  In  1954  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent pro  tem  until  September  of  that  year 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  university  and  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Symons.  Interested  In  many  phases  of 
rural  life  in  Maryland,  helped  organize  the 
Maryland  Horticultural  Society  and  served 
as  Its  secretary  from  1903  to  1918. 

For  six  years,  he  served  as  secretary  to 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society. 

As  chairman  of  the  State  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Committee,  he  championed  the  program 
of  saving  Maryland's  rolling  acres  and  drain- 


ing the  flat  coastal  plains  for  better  produc- 
tion. 

He  was  a  promoter  and  supporter  of  the 
Grange  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  state 
executive  committee  for  many  years.  Among 
his  numerous  awards  was  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  univer- 
sity. Dr.  Symons  joined  Suburban  Trust 
Company  as  director  of  public  relations  1964. 
After  his  retirement  he  continued  as  an 
honorary  director  of  the  Maryland  bank. 

He  Is  survived  by  three  daughters.  Helen 
S.  Jenkins,  of  College  Park.  Isabel  LaRoche 
Godwin,  of  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  and  Josephine 
S.  Troth,  of  Williamsburg.  Va.;  seven  grand- 
children, and  six  great-grand  children. 


NEW     ADMINISTRATION     SUPPORT 
FOR    EFFLUENT    CHARGES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  reported  that  the  Re- 
gional Water  Quality  Act — S.  3181— in- 
troduced last  November  by  1 1  other  Sen- 
ators and  myself,  was  continuing  to  gain 
support.  The  bill  provides  for  a  system 
of  national  effluent  charges  that  would 
provide  an  economic  incentive  to  cut 
back  sharply  on  waste  production.  In 
addition  it  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
regional  management  associations  that 
ultimately  would  be  responsible  for  water 
quality  management. 

Several  provisions  of  the  bill  received 
indirect  but  strong  endorsement  last 
Sunday  when  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  Hickel,  announced  that  he  was 
promulgating  new  water  pollution  con- 
trol regulations  that  will  apply  under 
the  Federal  construction  grants  program. 
Among  those  were  first,  development  of 
comprehensive  river  basin-wide  pro- 
grams for  pollution  abatement;  second, 
imposition  of  mandatory  user  charges  on 
industrial  contributors  to  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants  based  on  the  ac- 
tual costs  of  treating  industrisil  wastes; 
and  third,  design  of  any  new  federally 
aided  treatment  plants  must  be  approved 
in  advance  as  economical,  efficient,  and 
effective  under  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  requirements. 

I  am  ver>'  much  pleased  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  decided  to  adopt 
these  reforms,  which  are  covered  by  S. 
3181.  Implementation  of  those  provisions 
is  an  important  step  toward  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  polluter — not  the 
Government — should  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  polluted 
waters.  Acceptance  of  the  user  charge 
concept  is  particularly  important  for, 
like  effluent  charges,  user  charges  will 
provide  a  strong  economic  incentive  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  waste  generated 
by  the  polluter.  Such  charges  make  it 
profitable  not  to  pollute.  What  is  more, 
both  user  and  effluent  charges  provide 
revenue  needed  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  necessary  waste 
treatment  plants.  That  is  particularly 
important  in  view  of  the  severe  funding 
shortage  that  is  jeopardizing  the  success 
of  clean-up  efforts  across  the  country. 

While  the  Secretary's  announcement 
is  very  welcome,  it  Is  not  enough  If  we 
are  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  first 
against  water  pollution.  User  charges  are 
only  part  of  the  ultimate  solution.  In 
those  areas  where  treatment  plants  are 
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lacking,  or  where  they  are  under  con- 
struction, effluent  charges  will  motivate 
industry  to  reduce  sharply  the  amount 
of  waste  it  is  dumping  in  the  water  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  treatment 
plants.  Once  the  facilities  are  completed, 
user  charges  can  be  imposed  which  will 
provide  a  continuing  incentive  for  waste 
reduction  while  also  covering  the  cost  of 
treatment. 

Thus  the  two  types  of  charges  are  de- 
signed to  complement  each  other.  The 
passage  of  S.  3181  will  subject  all  sources 
of  pollution  to  a  charge  system,  rather 
than  merely  those  industrial  sources  that 
lead  into  municipal  or  joint  treatment 
plants. 

Mr.  President,  the  critical  need  for 
new  approaches  to  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  control  is  obvious  to  everyone. 
Secretary  Hickel's  announcement  last 
Sunday  demonstrates  that  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  The  passage  of 
the  Regional  Water  Quality  Act  will  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  the  full  comple- 
ment of  charge  alernatives  that  are 
needed  to  curb  water  pollution  quickly. 


THE  NEED  TO  REVITALIZE  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  the  fishing  industry  in  New 
England  and  in  the  United  States  gen- 
erallv  has  faced  a  serious  and  continuing 
decline.  Until  the  late  1950's,  for  exam- 
ple, the  United  States  ranked  second 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  fish 
landings.  Today  we  rank  si.xth. 

In  1960,  fish  imports  were  25  percent 
of  total  U.S.  supply.  Today  they  are  over 
75  percent. 

In  1960,  American  fishermen  ac- 
counted for  93  percent  of  the  fish  caught 
on  the  New  England  Continental  Shelf. 
Today  it  is  less  than  one-third. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts  all  three  maior  ports — 
Boston,  New  Bedford,  and  Gloucester- 
have  l)een  hit  hard.  A  number  of  factors 
has  contributed  to  the  decline: 

The  rapid  rise  in  imports; 

Old  fleets  and  equipment: 

Foreign  government  subsidies  to  their 
ships  and  fishing  industry  generally: 

High  cost  of  construction  and  insur- 
ance: 

Depletion  of  haddock: 

Lack  of  vigorous,  young  personnel 
going  into  fishing; 

Misleading  labeling  which  confuses 
purchasers  who  might  wish  to  "buy 
American": 

Fragmentation  of  the  industry. 

These  and  many  other  problems  and 
needs  have  crippled  the  industry  and 
hurt  thousands  of  citizens  in  Massachu- 
setts, New  England,  and  other  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

Just  recently  the  Boston  Globe  car- 
ried an  excellent  three-part  series  by 
Frank  Donovan  entitled:  "Massachu- 
setts: Its  Troubled  Fleet."  Mr.  Donovan 
discusses  the  general  decline  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  situation  in  each  of  the  three 
major  ports  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
immediate  needs  if  we  are  to  revitalize 
our  fisheries. 


Mr.  Donovan  sums  up  the  situation 
well  in  one  of  his  concluding  paragraplis 
when  he  points  out: 

The  ports  of  Boston  and  Gloucesier  are 
dying,  and  in  New  Bedford,  where  the  out- 
look for  the  future  Is  brightest,  there  Is  too 
much  dependence  on  one  species — flounder. 
Although  part  of  the  blame  for  the  fisher- 
mens  plight  is  Internal,  he  has  long  been 
sacrificed  by  the  government  for  other 
industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  this  excel- 
lent series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Frank 
Donovan  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Massachusetts:  Its  Troubled  Fleet— 1: 
Depression.  Despair  Mark  Fishing  Industry 
( By  Frank  Donovan) 
TiLO  traditional  Massachusetts  industries 
are  shoe  marmfacturing  and  fishing.  In  re- 
cent years  both  have  been  jaced  with  serious 
economic  problems.  Earlier  this  year,  Boston 
Globe  reporter  Frank  Donovan  examined  the 
slioe  industry  in  tuo  in-depth  reports.  In 
April  and  May.  reporter  Donovan  took  a 
similar  look  at  the  fishing  industry  in  Bos- 
ton. Gloucester  and  Neio  Bedford.  Today  the 
Globe  publishes  the  first  in  a  series  of  three 
reports  on  "Massachusetts — Its  Troubled 
Fleet." 

The  Massachusetts  fishing  Industry  Is  like 
a  ship  without  a  rudder,  bobbin;^  aunlessly  on 
a  stormy  sea  and  in  danger  of  sinking. 

As  old  as  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
industry  is  beset  by  nearly  as  many  prob- 
lems as  the  number  of  years  it  has  been  In 
existence. 

Engaged  In  a  battle  for  survival  agai'  ' 
foreign  competition,  the  domestic  fisherman 
finds  hlniseif  undersold  in  his  own  markets 
And  outfished  in  his  own  waters 

He  has  already  lost  the  frozen  fish  indus- 
trv  to  the  foreign  market  and  each  year  he 
slips  a  little  further  behind  In  the  fresh  fish 
segment  of  the  business. 

"if  this  isii  I  enough,  overfishing  is  Jeopard- 
izing the  oceans  fish  resources.  Huge  for- 
eien  fit^hing  fleets  with  a  colonial  altitude  to- 
ward fishing  otr  the  US  coast  are  largely  to 
blame. 

In  1938.  the  United  States  ranked  second 
to  Japan  m  the  amount  of  fish  caupht.  Now 
it  is  m  fourth  place,  behind  Russia,  which  has 
tripled  her  catch,  Japan  and  Communist 
China. 

The  United  States  imported  426  million 
pounds  of  groundflsh  last  year  and  this  rep- 
resented some  80  percent  of  all  groundfish 
consumed  in  the  country.  Fish  imports  are 
up  21  percent  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 
A  decade  ago.  155  6  million  pounds  of  ground- 
fish  were  Imported. 

As  the  world  grows  smaller  with  better 
and  faster  transportation,  so  does  the  domes- 
tic fisherman's  corner  of  the  fresh  fish  mar- 
ket. Some  75  percent  of  all  fresh  fish  sold  In 
the  US  is  caught  by  domestic  fl.sherman.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  It  was  85  percent. 

The  Ma.ssachuselts  iisherm.Tii  has  uirned 
his  weat:".erbeaten  face  toward  Washington 
for  help  many  times,  but  the  mechanics  of 
government  move  slowly  and  big  promises 
slip  through  his  net  like  the  fish  that  got 
away 

The  administration  has  promised  relief  for 
the  industry,  but  has  cut  $7.5  million  from 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries'  1971 
budget. 

A  commercial  fl'^hlng  research  vessel,  to  be 
based  in  New  Bedford,  was  launched  at  a 
cost  of  $600,000  by  private  enterprise,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the   Bureau    of  Commercial 


Fisheries  announced  that  the  $2  million  re- 
search vessel  Albatross  IV,  based  at  Woods 
Hole,  will  be  taken  from  service  to  save 
money. 

But  while  the  fishermen  have  made  many 
demands  of  Washington  and  their  cry  has 
been  long  and  loud,  they  have  done  Utile  to 
Improve  their  own  position. 

Few  industries  are  as  fragmented  as  the 
Massachusetts  fishing  industry  Each  fisher- 
man IS  a  ^mall  busineFsman  in  comiJetition 
with  his  neighbor  and  foreign  fleets.  Against 
subsidizing  foreign  competition,  the  fight  of 
the  domestic  fisherman  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  corner  grocery  store  against  the  super- 
market. The  outcome  will  be  the  same. 
three  ports 
It  is  unfair  to  consider  all  fishermen  as 
one  or  to  lump  the  states  major  commercial 
fishing  ports  of  Gloucester.  New  Bedford  and 
Boston  into  one  category. 

On  a  good  vessel,  fishermen  can  expect  to 
make  between  $12  000  and  $20,000  a  year. 
Those  sitting  back  waiting  for  the  govern- 
ment to  bail  them  out.  under  $10,000  a  year. 
Of  the  ports.  New  Bedford  is  the  most 
progressive  and  its  fishing  fleet  of  200  ves.-^els 
Is  larger  than  Boston  (35i  and  Gloucester 
11051   combined. 

If  anv  part  of  the  Industry  is  unified,  it  is 
In  New  Bedford.  Yet.  New  Bedford  has  Utile 
to  do  with  Boston  and  Gloucester.  And.  the 
only  link  between  Boston  and  Gloucester  Is 
Boston's  Pish  Pier. 

Russell  T.  Norrls.  director  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Region  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
has  proposed  a  5-step  program  he  feels  Is 
necpssary  to  stabilize  the  New  England  fish- 
ing fleet. 

This  Includes  Investment  of  private  capital, 
a  Federal  subsidy,  quality  Improvement  of 
the  product,  a  reduction  in  costs  and  proper 
access  to  the  source. 

Norrls.  53.  a  Newburyport  native,  accepted 
the  directorship  of  the  IS-state  region  from 
Maine  to  Virginia  last  September.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  the  mounting  competition  of 
foreign  vessels  and  the  declining  condition  of 
the  New  England  fleet. 

In  the  past  10  years.  119  New  England  ves- 
sels have  been  lost  at  sea. 

"We  have  a  subsidy  program  that  pays  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  "cost  for  construction  of 
new  boats."  Norrls  said  A  1792  law.  however, 
prohibits  the  construction  of  American  boats 
in  foreign  ports  and  domestic  built  vessels 
cost  twice  as  much. 

In  an  attempt  to  compel*  with  the  huge 
foreign  fleets,  and  especially  their  factory 
vessels,  the  U.S.  built  a  similar  boat,  the  At- 
lantic Seafreeze.  American  fishermen,  how- 
ever, are  unaccustomed  to  being  at  sea  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  the  program  has 
only  been  a  moderate  success. 

VANISHING   HADDOCK 

The  American  fishing  fleet  ruled  Georges 
Bank  in  1961  and  brought  In  a  catch  of  112 
million  pounds  of  groundfish. 

A  year  later,  the  US  fleet  of  New  England 
was  joined  by  a  small  foreign  fleet.  Both  the 
haddock  and  foreign  ships  were  plentiful  in 
1963.  but  things  haven't  been  the  same  since. 

Nearly  950  million  pounds  of  haddock  were 
caught  during  1965-66  by  Russian,  Canadian 
and  US  vessels.  This  was  nearly  double  the 
average  annual  landings  by  all  nations  in 
previous  years.  As  many  as  300  foreign  vessels 
have  been  counted  on  the  banks. 

Overfishing  by  this  huge  foreign  fleet  com- 
bined with  natural  causes  has  reduced  the 
haddock  stocks  to  a  very  low  level  and 
scientists  estimate  It  will  take  years  for  them 
to  replenish. 

To  preserve  the  species,  15  nations  of  the 
International  Commission  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries   (ICNAF)   met  In  Warsaw 
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Poland,  in  June  1969  and  established  catch 
quotas  on  haddock,  and  closed  sections  of 
Georges  and  Brown's  Banks  during  March 
and  April  of  this  year,  the  time  when  the 
fish  spawn.  The  regulations  become  effective 
Jan.  7  and  are  for  a  three-year  period. 

The  haddock  disaster  motivated  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  appropriate  about  $500.- 
000  for  research  of  pollock  fisheries  off  the 
Northe-st  co.vsl. 

Kevin  Allen  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries'  Boston  office  said  the  money  was 
used  for  research  to  subsidize  the  fishermen 
and  to  educate  the  American  consumer  to  the 
advantages  of  eating  pollock. 

People  began  e.uing  pollock  and  liking  it, 
AUen  said.  As  the  market  was  created,  the 
price  of  the  fish  rose  Irom  under  10  cents  a 
pound  to  a  high  of  29  cents  a  pound  at  the 
dock. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  market  created 
than  fresh  pollock  from  Canada  began  ar- 
riving at  6  cents  to  8  cents  a  pound  and 
has  undercut  the  domestic  fisherman.  Allen 
said. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.).  made 
a  whir, wind,  fact-finding  tour  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts fishing  ports  in  February  to  obtain 
information  on  industry  problems  at  first 
hand. 

The  senator  spent  the  day  listening  and 
learning  and  what  he  heard  were  stories  of 
depression  and  desp.iir.  How  imported  fish, 
large  foreign  fieets.  high  insurance  rates,  old 
domestic  vessels  and  government  apathy  had 
the  Massachusetts  fishing  industry  on  the 
rocks. 

Kennedy  explained  his  bill.  Senate  2825. 
which  he  filed  for  the  second  straight  year 
In  an  effort  to  help  the  domestic  fishing  In- 
dustry. The  bill,  he  said,  would  expand  the 
fishing  vessel  subsidy  program  from  $10  to 
$20  million. 

The  fishing  industry  represents  more  than 
$100  million  a  year  to  Massachusetts.  The 
state  r.^nked  fifth  in  the  nation  last  year  in 
volume  of  catch  with  280  million  pounds  of 
fish  valued  at  $4.19  miUion.  Tlie  record  catch 
for  the  state  set  In  1948  is  649  million 
pounds. 

Boston  Is  more  than  just  an  industry.  It 
is  the  home  of  the  Cod. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  regional  coordinator  of 
the  BCF's  office  of  market  news,  said  there 
has  been  a  constant  decline  in  Bostons  fish- 
ing industry  since  1950,  two  years  after  the 
record  catch. 

The  industry  represents  $30  million  a  year 
to  Boston  and  last  year  45  million  pounds 
of  fish  were  landed,  he  said.  This  is.  however, 
15  million  pounds  less  flsh  than  the  previous 
year. 

Boston  houses  the  New  England  Fish  Ex- 
change, founded  Oct.  9,  1908  to  guarantee 
the  fisherman  the  money  he  Is  to  receive 
from  dealers  for  his  catch.  Other  than  the 
New  Bedford  fish  auction,  there  Isn't  any- 
thing else  quite  like  it  in  the  world. 

It  was  on  Apr.  23,  1934  that  the  exchange 
handled  its  largest  volume— 4.1  million 
pounds  of  fish  were  landed  and  sold  in  45 
minutes.  Since  1941,  when  3  09  million 
pounds  of  fish  valued  at  $11.6  million  were 
sold  the  volume  of  flsh  has  been  decreasing 
while  the  cash  value  has  been  increasing. 
boston's  fleet 

The  Boston  fishing  fleet  is  comprised  of 
eight  large  trawlers  in  the  130-foot  class  and 
another  25  smaller  boats  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Italian  fleet.  About  400  men  sail  the 
vessels. 

The  biggest  boat  owner  Is  Thomas  Fulham 
of  the  Boston  Pish  Market  .'Vssn  who  oper- 
ates four  large  modern  trawlers  and  has  a 
fifth  under  construction. 

The  most  modern  vessel  In  Pulham's  fleet 
Is  the  Old  C-oIony.  a  131-foot  steel  stern  ramp 
trawler  that  was  put  lnt«  operation  last  year 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1  million.  A  sister  ship, 
the  Tremont.  Is  under  construction  In  Stur- 
geon Bay.  Wis. 


Fulliam  formed  the  Boston  Pishing  Boat 
Co.  nine  years  ago  to  help  renovate  the  Bos- 
ton fleet,  which  at  that  time  had  not  had  a 
new  boat  in  14  years.  The  first  boat  was  the 
Massachusetts.  All  of  the  vessels  have  been 
built   under  a  Federal  subsidy  program. 

Now  that  he  has  developed  a  successful 
method  of  building  and  managing  boats, 
Fulham  Is  "fearful  for  the  fish  source." 

Unless  It  comes  under  conservation,  we 
will  be  in  trouble.  Haddock  has  been  fished 
down  to  an  absolute  minimum,  he  said. 

Prior  to  the  huge  foreign  fleets  things 
were  all  right,  but  now  they  put  so  much 
concentrated  fishing  power  on  areas  that 
there  must  be  protection  of  the  species,  Pul- 
liam  said. 

Fulham  envisions  internaiional  conuols 
under  which  liie  coastal  country  would  be 
responsible  for  fislung  over  the  continental 
shelf. 

"The  attitude  of  the  national  government 
must  change.  Nowhere  does  it  declare  that 
the  fishing  business  Is  of  any  value,  nor  does 
it  consider  the  fish  off  our  coast  as  part  of 
our  national  wealth."  Fulham  said. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  fish- 
ing industry  :n  recenT  years,  he  ccntlnued 
Fish  has  become  popular  as  a  food  and  more 
people  are  eating  it  now  than  ever  before. 
"It  IS  no  k.nger  a  poor  man's  food. 

"The  fishing  banks,  however,  don't  get 
any  bigger  while  the  population  is  growing. 
Nations  have  been  sIljw  to  realise  that  the 
ocean  source  could  dim.i'.ish." 

F..shermen  aboard  the  Old  Colony  have 
made  more  money  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1970  than  they  have  in  history.  Each  man 
lias  already  earned  nearly  $10,000. 

The  Industry  is  unique  in  many  ways.  Ful- 
ham said.  Where  else,  he  said  would  you  take 
a  million  dollar  investment,  turn  it  over  to  a 
man  with  about  a  seventh  grade  education 
and  let  him  take  your  investment  to  sea  and 
make  all  the  decisions. 

"Our  captains  are  well  paid  and  they  de- 
serve to  be.  They  make  more  decisions  than 
any  corporation  executive  on  a  similar  pay 
scale.  "  he  added. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  Fish  Pier,  in  the  same 
brick  building  that  houses  the  Fish  Ex- 
change, Hugh  F.  O'Rourke.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Fisheries  Assn..  Inc.,  main- 
tains his  office. 

In  the  nine  years  he  has  been  watching  the 
boats  land  their  catch,  he  has  seen  Boston's 
fish  industry  decline  by  50  percent. 

O'Rourke  likes  to  compare  the  fishermen 
to  the  farmer  who  was  trying  to  scratch  out  a 
living  in  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  Midwest. 

■It  wasn't  until  the  Federal  government 
stepped  in  and  showed  the  farmer  how  to 
operate  his  business  that  he  became  a  suc- 
cess. 

"The  same  thing  applies  here.  The  govern- 
ment must  teach  the  fisherman  the  econom- 
ics of  his  business  and  provide  the  funds  to 
help  him  regain  his  feet,"  O'Rourke  said. 

"If  the  United  States  Is  to  return  to  a 
position  of  prominence  in  world  fisheries  we 
must  have  government  sponsorship  for  boat 
building,  continuing  research  and  tech- 
nological projects  and  marketing  develop- 
ment programs  that  would  increase  and 
maintain  consumer  interest." 

Although  the  promotion  of  pollock  on  the 
domestic  market  has  helped.  O'Rourke  said 
the  fishermen  failed  to  catch  the  amount  of 
pollock  that  was  needed  to  fill  the  demand 
created. 

The  pollock  were  more  plentiful  off  the 
coast  of  Canada  and  they  migrated  from  our 
grounds  to  Georges  and  Brown's  Banks  which 
were  closed,  he  continued. 

"We  suffered  a  loss  of  50-60  percent  of 
our  haddock  supply  and  pollock  only  made 
up  15  percent  of  It."  O'Rourke  said. 

O'Rourke  said  there  are  some  16  fish  proc- 
essing firms  located  on  the  pier  that  employ 
about  250  workers.  "There  were  21  firms  on 
the  pier  in  1967.  but  you  have  to  remember 


that  32  million  pounds  less  flsh  has  been 
landed  in  Boston  in  the  past  two  years  with 
the  reduction  in  income  of  about  $3  million 
in  1969,  "  he  said. 

A  large  part  of  the  industry's  problem  Is 
internal,  O'Rourke  said,  because  of  a  lack 
of  cooperation.  "Every  man  who  owns  a  boat 
Is  on  his  own  and  in  competition.  He  wont 
be  part  of  a  cooperative  venture,  he  said. 

"We  have  to  be  the  biggest  fish  market  in 
the  world— 70  percent  of  all  the  fish  we  eat 
is  imported.  However,  there  is  no  private  in- 
vestment in  the  industry. 

"There  is  no  replacement  for  money  If 
we  had  more  boats  we  could  catch  more 
flsh.  Once  we  supply  the  fish  we  can  meet 
the  foreign  market.  If  we  are  subsidized  as 
well  as  other  countries,  we  can  do  as  well 
as  other  countries,'  O'Rourke  said. 

"The  government  must  gel  into  the  fish- 
ing business.  How  long  do  you  think  Rie. 
128  would  last  if  the  government  wa-sn't  buy- 
ing its  products?  Why  should  we  be  any 
ditierent?  ' 

Massachusetts:      Its     TRorsLEa     Fleet  II 

Gloucesters  Paradox— Business  is  Good, 

But   Fishing   Isn't 

(By   Frank  Donovan  i 

The  Massachusetts  fisherman  finds  him- 
self undersold  in  his  own  markets  and  out- 
fished  in  his  own  waters  in  his  .'Struggle 
against  foreign  competition.  Meanwhile,  the 
government  fails  to  offer  substantial  aid  to 
the  domestic  fisherman  and  is  apparently 
willing  to  sacrifice  him  for  other  interests. 

In  part  one  of  this  series  the  overall  prob- 
lems of  the  Massachusetts  fishing  industry, 
and  especially  Boston,  were  examined. 

Gloucester— Capt.  Salvatcre  Milltello 
tends  bar  and  manages  the  St.  Peter's  Club, 
biding  his  time  until  he  can  get  another 
boat. 

Milltello  was  captain  and  one-half  owner 
of  the  91-foot  dragger  John  F.  Kennedy  out 
of  Gloucesier  that  burned  and  sank  Dec.  6. 
1969,  10  miles  off  Cape  Cod. 

When  the  vessel  sank  it  took  with  it  a 
Utile  piece  of  MiliteUo.  "There  will  never 
be  another  boat  like  her."  he  said. 

The  JFK  was  only  8' 2  years  old  and  one 
of  the  newer  boats  In  the  Gloucester  fleet. 
The  sinking  just  about  wiped  out  Milltello 
and  Joseph  Clolino,  his  partner. 

"We  were  doing  good  when  the  boat  was 
operating."  Milltello  said.  "We  were  making 
$10,000  to  $12,000  a  share  as  fishermen. 

"I  didn't  see  my  five  kids  much  while  I 
was  fishing.  Thev  are  grown  up  before  they 
know  you.  My  kids  fishermen?  Never  hap- 
pen .  ."  .  it's  a  lousy  life. 

"I  started  as  a  little  kid  to  be  a  fisherman. 
What  the  hell  do  I  know  about  anything 
else."  MiliteUo  concluded. 

Fishing  in  Gloucester  Is  a  family  business. 
Change  comes  slowly  and  Is  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted. Tlie  rivalry  is  as  strong  among  neigh- 
bors as  it  Is  with  foreign  competition. 

PROCESSING     IS     THE     BUSINESS 

Gloucester  Is  full  of  paradoxes.  While  it  Is 
the  home  of  the  second  largest  fishing  fleet 
In  Massachusetts,  one-third  of  all  the  frozen 
groundfish  imported  to  this  country  is  proc- 
essed here. 

In  1950  there  were  196  vessels— nearly  twice 
as  manv  as  there  are  now— and  1643  crew- 
men. Yet  today  there  are  more  people  em- 
ployed In  the  fishing  industry  in  Gloucester 
than  at  any  previous  time. 

Plsh  processing  plants  have  taken  up  the 
slack  and  provided  a  major  boost  to  the 
city's  economy.  Gloucester  has  14  of  these 
plants  and  they  employ  some  1500  workers. 

John  Sllva.  business  agent  for  Local  15, 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  America.  AFlr-CIO,  explained 
that  the  flsh  Is  Imported  to  the  country  and 
comes  to  Gloucester  In  frozen  blocks,  weigh- 
ing up  to  50  pounds: 

The  blocks,  he  said,  are  cut  while  frozen 
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Into  portions,  breaded,  ojked.  packaged  and 
quick  frozen  again.  The  enUre  process  takes 
less  than  15  minutes,  he  said. 

•  The  domestic  fishing  fleet  can't  even  be- 
gin to  supply  the  amount  of  flsh  needed  to 
keep  these  plants  In  operation."  Sllva  said. 

He  said  the  present  tariff  of  15  percent  on 
Imported  cooked  and  breaded  products  has 
been  the  salvation  of  his  Industry.  "If  It 
dropped,  then  It  would  be  cheaper  to  process 
the  fish  outside  the  countr>'  and  import  It." 
he  added 

SUva  beheves  the  domestic  fisherman 
should  have  protection  against  the  importa- 
tion of  fresh  fish.  I  think  the  government 
should  help  these  fishermen  build  new 
bo.its  ■ 

The  frozen  food  process  employed  In  these 
plants  was  developted  in  Gloucester  by 
Chester  Birdseye  in  the  1930s.  The  process 
was  heralded  ais  the  salvation  of  the  fishing 
fleet,  but  subsidized  foreign  competition  un- 
dercut and  eliminated  domestic  flsh  from  the 
frozen  market. 

Like  everyone  else  in  Gloucester.  Salva- 
tore  J.  Favazza.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission,  wants  to 
help  the  local  fisherman,  but  not  at  the 
expen.se  of  the  city's  frozen  Imported  fish 
processing  plants. 

If  we  could  stop  all  imports  our  fleets 
could  not  supply  what  the  country  needs. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  frozen  groundflsh  prod- 
ucts are  mifKDrted.  If  25  years  ago  stef>s  were 
taken  things  may  have  been  different,  but 
they  weren't. 

"The  foreigners  have  the  frozen  fish 
field  ...  we  are  losing  our  grasp  on  the  70 
to  75  t-ercen:  of  the  fresh  groundftsh  market 
that  we  now  control. 

"Lefs  not  try  to  do  the  Impossible.  Let's 
leave  the  frozen  market  alone  and  try  and 
save  the  fresh  flsh  m.^rket. "  Favazza  said 

Glouce.«er's  fleet  landed  68  2  million 
pounds  of  flsh  valued  at  $6  5  million  last 
year,  he  said.  There  were  sharp  declines  In 
the  landings  of  haddock  and  whiting  by 
Gloucester  fishermen,  but  prices  were  con- 
siderably higher. 

With  the  decline  of  first  the  redfish  and 
now  the  haddock.  Gloucester  fishermen  have 
turned  to  pollock  and  shrimp  fishing 
Gloucester  fishermen  Increased  their  shrimp 
catch  from  114.000  pounds  in  1968  to  3  9 
million  pounds  last  year.  Favazza  said 

To  determine  the  potential  of  the  shrimp 
Industry.  Favazaa  said  a  fisheries  extension 
service  is  needed.  "All  of  the  leading  fishing 
nations  except  the  United  States  have  na- 
tlonw.de.  goverrunent-operated  fisheries  ex- 
tenslcn  services  Without  such  a  ser^'lce 
much  valuable  research  and  Information  lies 
dormant  !n  the  filing  cabinets  of  the  fisheries 
agencies  '■ 

.\s  this  country  develops  new  markets  for 
fish.  Pa-. azza  said,  it  must  also  protect  them 
from  imports  He  said  that  the  "Canadian 
exports  to  the  U.S  of  fre^h  pollock  in  1969 
were  three  times  that  of  1968" 

There  are  some,  however,  who  blame  the 
Gloucester  fishetmen  for  not  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  pollock  market  and  allowing 
imports  from  Canada  to  get  a  foothold. 

Thev  claim,  and  no  one  wants  to  be  Identi- 
fied, that  the  Gloucester  fishermen  refused 
to  believe  that  a  market  could  be  created  for 
pollock  and  did  not  catch  the  flsh  under  the 
subsidy  program  When  the  demand  was 
created  and  outgrew  the  supply,  the  Im- 
porters sewed  up  the  markets,  such  as  up- 
state New  York,  with  Canadian-caught  flsh 
Now  these  dealers  have  a  Canadian  source, 
and  are  stocking  with  It. 

WTVES  ABE  PUSHING 

The  United  Fishermen's  Wives  Organiza- 
tion of  Gloucester,  which  was  founded  last 
year,  is  devot«d  to  protecting  interests  of 
the  fishermen  while  they  are  at  sea. 

The  wives  have  been  quick  to  recognize  the 
strength  In  unity,  and  are  trying  to  get  their 
Independent-tlilakine  husbands  to  organize. 


Still  attired  in  their  polKxTk  cooking  aprons, 
the  wives  are  trying  to  promote  formation  of 
the  Fishing  Dynamics  Corp.  to  improve  and 
rebuild  the  fishing  Industry. 

The  corporation  would  be  comprized  of 
shareholders,  who  would  elect  a  board  of  di- 
rectors which  would  appoint  a  manager  to 
run  the  business.  The  manager  would  pur- 
chase food,  fuel  and  equipment  in  bulk  and 
the  savings  would  be  passed  on  to  the  fisher- 
men. 

Grace  Parsons.  23.  the  organization  found- 
er, said  the  fishermen  are  accepting  the  pro- 
posal, which  Includes  a  training  program  for 
youi.g  fishermen. 

Meanwhile,  the  women  are  continuing  to 
distribute  pro-fish  propaganda  to  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  and  to  take  their  husband's 
pr 'blems  to  Washington. 

FEDER.\L  KTD  OR  ELSE 

Michael  Orlando,  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Fishermen's  Union  with  1000  members  In 
Gloucester.  Boston,  and  New  York,  claims 
the  average  boat  In  Gloucester.  Boston  and 
New  York.  Is  20-years-old. 

He  says  Federal  aid  Is  needed  to  modernize 
the  fleet  "The  government  Is  .^sacrificing  us 
for  other  Industries  All  we  get  Is  Up  service 
and  empty  promises  from  Washington."  he 
said 

•  Canada  subsidizes  Its  fishermen  to  the 
hilt,  while  cur  government  has  kicked  us  In 
the  teeth.  The  government  is  throwing  us 
an  anchor  when  we  need  a  life  preserver." 

The  50  percent  federal  boat  building  sub- 
sidy had  too  many  strings  attached  to  be  of 
any  benefit  to  the  fisherman.  Orlando  con- 
tinued. It  cost  between  88OO0  and  $10,000 
just  for  lawyers  fees  and  blueprints,"  he  said. 

Orlando  admits  that  the  fishermen  are 
also  to  blame  for  the  poor  condition  of  the 
Industry,  but  the  real  fault  still  lies  with  the 
government 

"When  the  fishermen  were  having  good 
years  the  boats  were  In  good  shape."  he  said 
■  On  the  lean  years  the  boats  slipped  further 
and  further  behind.  New  vessels  are  so  ex- 
pensive fishermen  can't  afford  them. 

•  Cheap  Canadian  fish,  both  fresh  and 
frozen  has  killed  this  country's  ground- 
fish  Industry."  Orlando  said 

He  doesn't  believe  the  story  about  the 
Gloucester  fishermen  not  catching  pollock. 
"It  was  Canadian  pollock  undercutting  our 
prices  that  took  the  market  away  from 
us."  he  said. 

FISH  EXCHANGE  NECESSARY 

He  said  there  were  several  Boston  fresh 
fish  processing  firms  interested  In  moving  to 
Gloucester,  but  would  not  do  so  until  they 
established  a  fish  exchange  where  dealers 
could  bid  for  fish  on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  five  firms  that  now  buy  fresh  fish  from 
the  Gloucester  fishermen  rely  on  prices  es- 
tablished in  Boston.  Orlando  said.  Without 
a  fish  exchange,  newcomers  to  Gloucester  are 
afraid  they  would  get  the  scraps  after  these 
five  firms  purchased  what  they  wanted,  he 
added 

Orlando  feels  that  only  the  ability  of  the 
fishermen  has  kept  the  industry  going,  but 
that  things  have  finally  declined  to  a  point 
where  "without  help  there  will  be  a  lot  less 
fishermen  and  boats  In  the  near  future." 

MASSACHrsETTs:     It's    TRorBLK)    Fleet — 3: 
New  Bedpord  Fishermen  Optimistic  About 

F'TURE 

iBv  Frank  Donovan) 

New  Bedford. ^Rodney  AvUa  comes  from 
a  long  line  of  New  Bedford  fishermen  of  Por- 
tuguese descent  He  has  nine  uncles  who  are 
fishermen 

At  age  26.  Avlla  is  captain  and  one-third 
owner  of  the  76-foot  otter  trawler  Trident, 
and  fishing  Is  good. 

"I've  been  fishing  for  about  10  years  and 
I  wouldn't  trade  It.  Sure  flishlng  has  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  It's  a  good  clean  life  even  W 
It  Is  hard" 


Avlla  takes  his  boat  out  for  six  or  seven 
days  at  a  time  and  spends  three  days  In  port 
between  trips.  The  long  hours,  days  at  sea 
and  hard  work  earn  him  $15,000  a  year  as  the 
skipper. 

"How  much  you  make  depends  on  how 
good  you  are  as  a  fisherman,  "  he  said. 

Flounder  and  scallops  make  up  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  New  Bedford  fishing  In- 
dustry, but  like  other  Massachusetts  ports  It 
also   deals    In    groundflsh,   lobster,   etc. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  fishing 
Industry  In  New  Bedford  Is  optimistic  and 
the  community  gets  upset  when  lumped 
into  the  same  category  as  Gloucester  and 
Boston. 

Landings  at  New  Bedford  last  year  reached 
107.8  million  pounds  of  flsh  valued  at  $17.4 
million,  tope  In  all  respects  In  Masaachusetts. 

la  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  the  New  Bed- 
ford office  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  said  22.1  million  pounds  of  fish 
were  landed,  less  than  a  year  ago  when  there 
were  23.0  million  pounds.  'Value  of  the  fish 
this  year,  however.  Is  $4.8  million,  while  last 
year  the  larger  catch  sold  for  $3.1  million. 

The  fishing  Industry  Is  worth  $50  million 
a  year  to  New  Bedford  and  employs  2500 
workers. 

One  of  the  biggest  boosters  of  the  New 
Bedford  fishing  Industry  Is  Howard  W.  Nlck- 
erson,  executive  director  of  the  Seafood 
Dealers  Assn. 

MAKING  MONET 

One  of  the  biggest  complaints  Is  "pessi- 
mistic stories  about  the  Industry  out  of 
Gloucester  and  Boston  that  make  It  difficult 
for  us  to  get  financing." 

Nlckerson  represents  13  dealers  'Who  last 
year  purchased  $13  million  worth  of  fish 
at  the  New  Bedford  F^h  Auction.  They  em- 
ploy 500  workers. 

"The  boats  and  the  fishermen  are  making 
money  In  New  Bedford."  Nlckerson  said,  "but 
there  has  been  some  complaint  from  the 
consumer  over  high  prices." 

The  New  Bedford  Seafood  dealers  need 
400.000  pounds  of  fresh  fish  five  days  a  week 
to  operate  under  ideal  conditions.  When  they 
are  not  supplied  with  enough  domestic  fresh 
fish  to  maintain  this  operation.  Nlckerson 
said.  Imported  fresh  flsh  is  used  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

What  Nlckerson  feels  the  government  can 
do  to  aid  the  New  Bedford  fishing  Industry 
at  the  present  time  is  pass  laws  governing 
the  labeling  of  fish  products. 

For  example,  he  says,  the  housewife  Is  apt 
to  see  fresh  flounder  from  New  Bedford  In 
the  fish  market  at  79  cents  a  pound.  Next 
to  U  could  be  Greenland  turbot  at  59  cents 
a  pKJund.  Both  flshes  look  alike  and  without 
labeling.  Nlckerson  said,  the  housewife 
doesn't  know  what  she  Is  buying.  "I  believe 
the  housewife  should  be  given  the  choice  of 
buying  fresh  domestic  fish  or  cheaper  frozen 
Imported  fish. 

"We  are  not  organized  domestically  and 
we  don't  have  the  money  to  do  the  advertis- 
ing on  our  own. 

"Boston  and  Gloucester  have  done  nothing 
In  the  past  20  years  to  Improve  the  Industry." 
Nlckerson  said.  "They  have  been  too  busy 
trying  to  make  a  living  to  worry  about  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

"The  fishermen  feel  the  boat  owners  are 
cheating  them  and  the  boat  owner  feels  the 
processor  is  doing  the  same. 

■"The  boat  owner,  processor  and  fisherman 
must  learn  to  work  together,"'  Nlckerson  said, 

Nlckerson  said  New  Bedford  will  overcome 
the  problems  within  the  Industry  because 
"we  have  young  executives  In  every  plant.  We 
have  seven  dealers  planning  new  plants  with- 
in the  city's  urban  renewal  project.  They  are 
putting  their  money  where  their  mouth  Is. 

"If  the  government  becomes  tough  on 
quality.  New  Bedford  Is  In  good  shape.  The 
labeling  act  will  let  the  housewife  choose.  . . . 
There  are  a  lot  of  frozen  products  sold  as 
fresh  in  this  country  and  the  law  Isn't  strong 
enough  to  s'^op  this."  Nlckerson  said. 
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AS  Nlckerson  sees   it     "The  biggest  single  Both    Nlckerson   and   Skinner   a«ree   with  right  now,  J\^^°^' ^^^[^'X;^^''^^'^ 

pr^lem  th"  d'^omesuc  fish  mdus't'ry  laces' Is  Leonard   T,   He«ly,   general  manager  of  the  ---^^^°'„  ^^o  "^.^^  I^^run^ 

imports,  followed  Closely  by  the  lack  Of  nat-  Seaf«.d    P^^„<=«^^^^""    '^^  j^Pff^  f u^h  X  s^  ^  monly^ulred  to  per- 

s.T?^^^  irp=d-:|et^-^f  aS£HE?s^S^  ^'^^^^^^£1^^^ 

^~?B^^Sf~^  :bb=S£m^^^  ^=s'^=t^=s 

oblSes^n  regard  'r the  fishmg  Industrv  surance  to  bo.U  owners.  Insurance  costs  have  the  health  manpower  pool  severely.  We  al^ 

grouna   ruies    vnucii    «uuiu               m,„i,,^,.^„  r,«™  it  ic  r.vor  «irwi  n  vpht  n^r  mm   "  he  said  and  we  know  further  that  If  we  do  have  such 

vented   by   politic.:   expediency,      Nlckerson  ^^^J^^^^^^^  I'^^^^l^^'^^^^^^^^^^  ^    u^uranc.    scheme    added    to    Medicare- 

''Nlckerson  said    he   would  like  to  see  the  stantlal  each  year.  Conditions  are  similar  In  Medicaid   Jj^jj^rc.^r'iw'uf  he'thT';"' 

government  nurchase  older  domestic  fishing  Boeton  and  Gloucester.  there  will  be  to. a.  chaos  .n  our  neaitn  ae.u 

ve^l"T  \  fa"r  ma'ket  value  and  then  de-  The   ability   of   fishing    to   continue   as   a  ery  system.  Yet  it  vnU  take  years  to  get  the 

Itrl^   these   old   biat^  Although   he  doe.^n':  major  industrv  In  the  state  will  depend  large-  ^cnools  Into  a  situation  where  ihey  can  pro- 

I'ZZ'lSLTloL  ;iKe^to  see  quotas  ly  ^n  the  Federal  government's  attitude  and  ^^^^^l^^  ^t^S^The' ch^S^I^ 

estabhshed  on  Imported  flsh  at   1960  levels  policv  in  the  future.  crmnent  seems  to  be  &^u.^  the  .-cnoou.  to 

Aistui  Sk?nne^secretarv-tre...urer  of  fne  The  fishermen  complain  that  the  govern-  increase   the    number   of    graduates    at    the 

New  BedfomHshermen's- Union.  AFL-CIO.  ment  never  has  adopted  a  policy  toward  their  same   time   that  they   are   cutting   back   on 

Ve^rBTdfordTshe^mer  "'    '"""   '^   '''  "mgh  labor  and  operating  costs  make  It  Im-  'TThearof  a  major  medical  U^tltutlon 

nntU   recentlv   cTr   bu.;ge3t    problem   has  possible  for  the  domestic  fisherman  to  com-  and  as  a  former  city  health  official  myself, 

bee-i    eettlne    e^porlenced    men     The    P'.st  pete  against  foreign  fishermen,  whose  eovern-  I  find  few  things  more  frustrating  th.^n  the 

rminle    of   years    i    lo'    of   men    have   come  ment's    have    been    willing    to   subsidize    ali  '.v  .mint's  and   promises  of   Congress   in   the 

S  from  Glou-ester  and  iher.  have  been  phases  of  their  Industry  for  the  sake  of  em-  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  and  the  .ack 

n«ny  Por^gu^   ImWants.   We   have  fi-  plo>-n.ent.  of  the  delivery  of  appropriations  to  back  up 

nailv  r«>arhed  a  tx)lnt  where  help  is  stable   "  Tlie   ports   of   Boston    and    Gloucester   are  t.ie  promises 

The  lot  of  the  New  Bedford  fisherman  is  dvins    and  m  New  Bedford,  where  the  out-  We  deans  of  medical  schools  feel  let  d.^wn— 

Pood   accordlne   to   Skinner    he   work.-   Ion;  l(k)k"lor  the  future  is  brightest,  there  Is  too  '.ve  worked  hard  to  do  what  the  Government 

hmirs  and  Is  at  sea   i  week  at  a  'ime,  but  he  much  dependence  on  one  species-flounder,  a.ked  of  us  in   1968.  only  to  find  that  rne 

is  no  worse  off  than  anv  other  fisherman  and  Although  part  of  the  bh^me  for  the  fisher-  s.i.ools  and  students  will  not  obtain  needed 

yfif^ivKpn^                 "  men's  plight   is  internal,  he  has  Icng  been  in--.-itutional  funds,  loans  and  scholarships. 

•"The  average  pav  of  a  crewman  aboard  a  sacrificed   by  the  government   for  other  in-  In   my   testimony,   I   would   like   to   treat 

trawTer  Ts  $15  000  kile  a  scalloner's  is  $11 .-  dustries.  these  areas  of  concern:  NIH  funding^  institu- 

5M)   we  had  a  sk"pper  dr..v.-  $'27,000  last  year  To  help  the  domestic  fishermen  the  gov-  tional  aid  to  schools  of  the  health  profes - 

All   of  the  men   had   five  or  six  weeks  off.'  ernment    should   incre.w.e  It^  boat    building  sions_,   and  loans   and   scholarships  for  stu- 

hp  said  subsidy  program  and  eliminate  some  of  the  den^s                                             .  ,.       „    .        , 

SCALLOP  iNDtsTRY  red  tape  an  uneducat«l  flshemien  must  cut  The   Research   Institutes  of  the   National 

•    J     .       ,      „     ..  fy^  tikP  Tri -iTTaiTP  of  if  initiate  a  Federal  in-  Instltuies  of  Health  constitute  the  primary 

n''A''examnfe"'cf"hoT  '^1^  c^immunu;  s'T.i^rrfce  progrkTt^  help'^^urmgh'^p'^em^uiL  health  research  arm  of  the  Feder.U  Govern- 

cellent    example    of    how    the    commun.t.v  ,nd  <iHont  ind  enforce  a  strone  labeline  code  ment  and  the  largest  single  source  of  funds 

^''.w:^tarte7advl^l^g''he"^"^Beaford  tha^  fofi  d  gfve  thTh^lse"?e^S'Si^  ^or  health  research  in  the  world.  In-hcuse 

■•We  started  adxer.iMUg  tne  ivew   ^^aior^  huvinf.  domestic  or  imtjorted  fish  research  Is  conducted  by  government  scieii- 

sea  scallops  as  a   local   product   in   the  late  bu>ing  domestic  or  Imported  fish.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^_  ^^  ^^^  ^^  grounds  in 

1950s."  Skinner  said.   "We  were  getUng  ^i  _^_^__^_^__  Bethesda,  Maryland.  The  great  majority  of 

cents  a  pound  at   the  dock  for  scallop  and  research     support,     however.     Is     flni.nced 

had  a  fleet  of  80  scallop  boats.  ADEQUATE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  through  grants  to  public  and  nrlvate.  non- 

•The  boat  own?r  and  dcilers  contributed  HEALTH  MANPOWER  profit    institutions    throughout    the    Nation 

some  $80,000   into   advertising   scallops  and  ^^^  .^  conducted  bv  outstanding  researcher* 

did  one  hell  of  a  Job,"  he  said.  Mr.     JAVITS.     Mr.     President.      Dr.  ^^  .^^^  ^^^fj^  ^f  ^^ese  institutions 

Then  Canada  built  an  entire  scaliop  fleet  George  James,  president  of  the  Mount  Almost  every  advance  in  medical  research 

to  take  advantage  of  the  American  market  3jnat  Medical  Center  in  New  York  and  in  this  country  dunng  the  past  decade  has 

created    by    New    Bedford    ^'^^^'71? '"ii^^or  dean  Of  the  medical  school  recently  tes-  depended  to  a  certain  extent  on  research  sup- 

thelr  fleet  grew,  ours  diminished.     Skinner  ^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^    AppropriaUons    Sub-  ported  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 

^•'"'^                                            ^           ^     r-      „^io.n  rr»mmirti»p   for   thp   Df^nartrnpnts   of  La-  This   research   has   completely   changed   the 

Rather  than  complain  about  the  Canadian  committee  lor  tne  Uepartments  01  i^  practice  of  medicine  In  recent  years  through 

moving  in  on  the  US  scallop  market.  Skin-  bor.   and   Health,   Education,   and   Wei-  ['^^""e^^^'/ip'fi^n  of  more  effective  drugs,  the 

ner   said,   "we   approached   them   and   asked  fare,  application  of  new  surgical  techniques,  and 

them  to  contribute  to  the  .idvertising  pro-  jjjj  testimony  shows  that  the  medical  ^^e  use  of  mechanical  assistance  devices  such 

gram.  They  donated  $20,000."  schools   of   OUr   Country   are   anxious   to  as  the  pacemaker  and  the  artificial  kidney. 

The  combined  "^ajk«^^/"^'.f,';^"°P®,;"  "^"^  help  solve  the  health  manpower  crisis.  The  list  of  h.'e-savlng  achievements  in  the 

^^.r/,  *^'^,  v,\T '.uo  ten 'the  n^k  neriod  but  are  prevented  from  doing  their  best  area  of  applied  medical  research  would  be 

1962-63,  which  has  also  been  the  pwk  perioa  ,                %    _   .      ,    ^       ,     .      °.        .   ^^  almost  unlimited. 

of  production.  The  present  price  of  sc.Mlop.-,  because  sufficient  lunds  ha\e  not  oeen  ^^^^icans  have  come  to  aopreciate  these 

Is  about  $1.40  per  pound  at  the  dock  In  New  appropriated.                     ^     ^      ^-^      ,  ■  "wonders  of  medical  research-  financed  by 

Bedford  and  $1.10  in  Canada.                            ^  He  has   also  analyzed   the  difficulties  j^j.^    but  more  import&ntlv.  they  have  come 

Skinner   was    a    men-ber   of    the   Internal  facing    medical    students,    especially    in  [^  expect  equally  exciting  and  beneficial  ad- 

Conamlsslon  for  tlie  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  ^^^  crucial  area  of  Student  loans.  vances   in   the   future.   The   average   citizen 

(ICNAFi .  which  «^*^l'!,^.„''f?"^^J,'°f  °"  I  commend  his  testimony  to  the  atten-  commonly  refers  to  the  time  in  the  near  fu- 

fishlng  at  Georges  and  Bro^^nes  Banks,  and  ^             c;pnntr.r<;    and    ask    unanimous  ture  "when  thev  find  a  cure  for  cancer'    or 

feels  that  foreign  fleets  did  their  damage  a  tion    of  ^S^"^*^" .  ^°^^*f  "^j  ^i^i^°^  -when  thev  lick  the  common  cold"  or  "when 

few  years  back,  but  that  it  will  be  felt  for  the  con.sent  that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  James  ^^^^  ^^^  replace  our  worn-out  organs  with 

next' 10  years.  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record.  artificial  ones".  However,  funds  for  research 

The  New  Bedford  Flsh  Auction  has  been  in  There   being   no  objection,   the   testi-  programs  have  not  kept  up  with  needs  or  op- 

operatlon   for   23    years.    Skinner   said,    and  ^^Q^y  ^^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  portunities.  In  regard  to  cancer  research,  for 

helps  keep  the  price  of  fish  up.  It  also  helps  j^j.j,q^q    as  follows:  example,  the  following  is  iUumlnatlng— out 

raise  tJie  price  of  fish,  especially  when  fish  chairman.  I  am  George  James,  Presi-  of  every  individual's  taxes  last  Vfar  the  fol- 

%'o^at^!m  ich  the  same  as  the  New  Eng-  dent  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  in  lowing  amounts  were  spent  in  selected  cate- 

srHH  "H=£Trr^  ^~t  .r~.=r^  H=  --»• ■-,::-.  »■?- 

expensive  to  operate  that  no  one  wants  to  appropriations    dealing    with    health    man-     ;;^;^'^i^^Vute  of  Health 7.00 

ffikri'a'r^3'  IrS\llHSSr3  1B£^^^^ 

nofSe^hlpbuUdTr  SWnner«id  now;  we  know  that  we  need  140,000  nurses  research  expenditures  in  proper  perspective. 
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Appropriations  for  NIH  research  programs 
rose  rap:dly  during  the  early  1960's  and  then 
leveled  off  beginning  In  Fiscal  Year  1967. 
Appropriations  for  the  past  eleven  years 
have  been  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1960 $331,910,000 

Fiscal  vear   1961 459.100.000 

Fiscal  ye.ir   1962 -'-  629.459.000 

Fiscal  vear   1963 737.201.000 

Fiica:   vc.ir    19c4 73G.  32d   000 

Fiscal  year  1965 787.099.000 

Fiscal  vear   1966 896.720.000 

Fiscal  year   1967 1.022.158.000 

Fiscal  year   1968 1.084.610.000 

F-.scal  year  1969 1    1 00  092 .  000 

Fi,-c.ii  year   1970 1.028.541.500 

For  FY  1971.  the  administration  Is  re- 
questing an  appropriation  of  $1,032,884,000 
for  the  research  institutes,  thus  keeping  the 
level  of  funding  at  virtually  the  same  level 
a5  for  the  previous  four  years. 

The  apparent  leveling  off  of  NIH  research 
funds  actually  represents  a  serious  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  health  research  being  fi- 
nanced by  NIH.  This  is  due  to  the  rapidly 
Increasing    cost    of    conducting    health    re- 


search— ten  percent  per  year  is  generally 
considered  a  conservative  estimate  of  this 
inflation  factor.  The  net  result  of  this  fund- 
ing trend  has  been  a  sharp  decrease  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  actual  amount  of  life-sav- 
ing research  conducted. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable request  for  funds.  If  we  took  an  in- 
flation figure  of  10';  per  year,  we  would  find 
that  from  1966  until  now.  the  total  of  $1,280.- 
000.000  for  FY  1971  would  be  required  Just 
to  keep  us  at  the  same  level  of  work  being 
done  In  1966 — in  fact,  we  are  doing  about 
40  less  work  than  in  1966  bt-ciiuse  of  the 
FY  1970  aporopriations  and  the  FY  1971  re- 
quests. The  effect  on  the  schools,  on  the  re- 
searchers, and  on  the  assembly  of  research 
teams  has  been  catastrophic — all  this  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Government  is  urg- 
ing the  medical  schools  to  turn  out  more 
ijraduates — this  is  an  Impossible  situation 
for  us. 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  the  ajipr  - 
priations  committee  Increase  the  appropria- 
tions at  least  10' ;  over  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration recummendatlcn 

The  table  below  represents  what  such  an 
increase  would  be: 


Research  institutes 


Fiscal  year  1971 
budget  request  - 


10  percent 
amendment  = 


Appropriation 


Bicogics  Standjtds     J8.640.  000 

Ndtioi'j' Cjicer  l-!sttLte 202,383,300 

NatiC-,:  Hejtt  3r^d  Lu^g  HMitute                              171.747.000 

Natio:'3!  l"Mitute  ol  DenUI  Research                         34, 563.000 

Natioridi  !  istitute  0'  Arthr,ti5  and  MetabodO  Diseases 132. 152.000 

Natio-ai  Institute  0'  Neuroiogcal  D'se.ises  a-d  Stioke 96.972.000 

Nato-ji  l-'st  tute  c*  inerg,  and  I::'ecl  ous  Diseases 99.219,000 

Na;  n-3'  I  "t  tjte  at  Gene'al  Vejical  Sciences, 148,  376,  000 

Nat.o-j'  Institute  ct  Ch  !d  Healtti  and  Human  Development 93,303,000 

National  t,e  Institute   ... 25,686  000 

r.ationjf  Insttbte  of  En.iionrnental  Hej'th  Sciences- 19.843,000 

Total...      1.032.884.000 


$864, 000 

20.  238. 300 

17.174.700 

3.  456.  300 

13.215.200 

9,697.200 

9,921,900 

14,837  600 

9.  330,3O<] 

2,  568. 600 

1,984.300 


m. 

188 

38 
145 
106. 
109, 
163 
102, 
28, 
21. 


504.000 
621,300 

921  700 
019,30'? 
367,200 
669,  200 
140,900 
213  6W 
633  300 
254  5'XI 
827.300 


103.288.400        1,136.172,400 


I  turn  now  to  support  for  institutions. 

.Attached  are  figures  for  institutional  sup- 
port and  for  construction  support.  As  can 
be  seen  since  1969  appropriations  h.ive  fallen 
serious'.y  behind  authoriz.i'.ions.  (.attach- 
ment A  I 

The  severe  shorwge  of  doctors  In  this 
country  can  only  be  alleviated  by  helping 
schools  of  the  health  professions  to  improve 
their  educational  programs  and  to  e.xpand 
their  facilities.  For  this  reason,  programs  of 
assistance  to  such  schools  were  established 
by  Congress  in  the  mid-1960's.  Formula  and 
project  grants  are  awarded  to  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  etc..  to  improve  their 
quality  and  to  increase  their  output  Grants 
are  also  .1  warded  to  health  professions  schools 
for  t.he  construction  of  new  teaching  facil- 
ities and  for  the  replacement  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  facilities. 

Due  to  a  shortage  of  funds,  several  healUi 
professions  schools  are  In  grave  danger  of 
being  forced  to  close  their  doors,  thus  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  trained  health  profes- 
sion,ils  Many  medical  schot-ls  are  operating 
at  a  loss  and  are  either  going  Into  debt  or 
using  endowment  funds  to  continue  opera- 
tions. Other  medical  schools  are  getting  by 
only  through  the  use  of  outmoded  equip- 
ment, by  conducting  excessively  large  cla-sses 
to  keep  faculty  salary  costs  down,  and  by 
otherwise  cutting  back  on  the  quality  of 
their  educational  programs  The  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1968.  passed  In  recognition  of 
these  needs,  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$168,000  000  in  FY  1971  for  formul.i  .fnd  proj- 
ect grants  The  .Administration,  however,  is 
request mc  only  $113,650,000  of  this  amount. 

Applications  for  construction  grants  total- 
ling ne.u-ly  $400,000,000  have  been  received 
by  the  Depart.-nent  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  and  have  been  approved  for  funding 
In  FY  1971  subject  to  availability  of  funds. 
In  addition,  another  $248,000,000  worth  of 
project  applications  had  been  received  and 
were   being   reviewed   by   the   Department  as 


of  .\prll,  1970  Despite  this  enomioiis  back- 
log of  applications  for  construction  funds. 
the  Administration  is  requesting  $118.100.- 
000 — a  small  fraction  of  the  need.  The  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1968  authorized  almost 
twice  tills  amount — $225  million — to  be  ap- 
propriated in  FY  1971. 

Now  let  us  deal  wlth>  problems  of  student 
aid.  To  meet  the  need  for  the  required  addi- 
tional manpower  a  program  of  direct  loans 
to  students  of  the  health  professions  was  es- 
t<i.blished  by  Congress,  taking  effect  in  1965. 
Grants  are  made  to. the  schools  of  the  health 
pr  )fessions  who  then  loan  the  money  to  the 
students  most  in  need.  Students  of  the  fol- 
lowing professions  are  eligible:  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  podiatry. 
pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine  A  similar 
program   exists   for   nursing   students. 

Despite  the  students'  demonstrated  need 
f.ir  and  dependence  on  these  loan  funds,  the 
Administration  is  requesting  only  $12,000,000 
in  FY  1971  for  students  of  medicine,  dentis- 
try, etc  .  and  only  $9,610,000  for  nursing  stu- 
dents. These  figures  are  far  below  the 
amounts  authorized  by  Congress  under  the 
Health  Manpower  .^ct  of  1968.  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  following  table: 

Loan    funds    for    students    of 
medicine,  dentistry,  etc.: 

Fiscal    year    1971    authoriza- 
tion .' $35,000,000 

Fiscal    vear    1971    administra- 
tion, budget 12.000.000 

Loan     fiind.s    fir    students    of 
nursing- 

Fiscal    vear    1971    authoriza- 
tion          21.000.000 

Fiscal    vear    1971    administra- 
tive   budget 9.610.000 

There  Is  absolutely  no  question  as  to  the 
need  for  these  loan  funds.  The  table  below 
compares  the  amount  of  funds  requested  by 

the    health    professions    schools    with    the 


antount   proposed   to   be   spent  by   the  Ad- 
ministration : 


Fiscal  vear  Fiscal  year 

1971  lunds  1971  ad- 
requested  ministration 
by  schools  budget 


Loan  funds  for  students  ol 

medicine,  dentistry  etc  . 
Loan  lunds  lor  students  ot 

nursing ...      27,9M,929  9,610,000 


J43,38i,8C3        $12,000,000 


Also  atuiched  is  a  table  prepared  by  the 
NIH  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower,  and  made 
public  recently.  As  can  be  seen,  there  are 
several  Important  and  very  ominous  trends 
taking  place  in  both  the  loan  and  scholar- 
ship programs  for  the  schools  of  the  health 
professions.    (Attachment   B) 

In  student  loans,  for  exiunple,  the  num- 
ber of  students  assisted  is  at  an  all-time 
low — even  below  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram In  1965,  Only  5.191  students  will  be 
assisted.  1.801  less  than  last  year,  and  im- 
portantly, the  pyercentage  of  students  aided 
has  dropped  precipitately  to  14  :  ,  9^t  less 
than  the  first  year  of  the  program,  and  down 
23 -^  from  FY  1968.  This,  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  Is  pushing  the  medical  schools 
to  enroll  more,  and  poorer  students! 

In  terms  of  student  scholarships,  the 
trend  is  the  same.  In  the  medical  schools, 
only  7.484  students  will  receive  scholarships, 
down  5C0  from  the  present  year,  .■Additiv^n- 
ally.  the  percentage  of  students  assisted  has 
been  drifting  steadily  downward  since  1968, 

I  would  like  now  10  turn  to  another  area: 
training  in  public  health.  If  the  situation  is 
bad  in  the  other  areas  I  have  described,  it 
is  worse  in  public  health. 

The  Administration  request  for  schools  of 
public  health  formula  and  project  gr.mtr-  is 
down  S400.000  from  FY  1970.  and  for  public 
heal'h  traineeships  the  request  is  doii-n 
$600,000, 

This  drop  in  funding  should  be  measured 
against  the  severe  shortage  In  public  health 
manpower.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
severe  vacancy  rate  of  11''  m  unfilled  but 
vitally  needed  posts  is  essentially  unchanged 
since  1966,  We  know  that  to  keep  up  with 
increased  population,  the  number  cf  budg- 
eted positions  has  increased,  and  the  same 
vacancy  rate  Insures  that  there  are  more 
unfilled  posts  in  public  health  administra- 
tion than  in  1966. 

Fm-ther.  we  know  that  In  some  key  areas 
the  problem  has  become  stunningly  severe. 
Studies  have  shown  that  in  public  health, 
the  vacancy  rate  among  physical  therapists 
was  24  In  1966— the  rate  has  increased  to 
over  30  '  In  1969.  In  other  categories,  the 
situation  has  either  Increased  since  1966  or 
remained  the  same.  There  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  any  area  since  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1967  I  was  privileged  to 
chair  the  3rd  Public  Health  Conference  to 
study  the  public  health  problems  of  this 
Nation,  At  that  time,  the  problems  were 
quite  clear,  especially  as  to  manpower.  Our 
proceedings  spelled  out  what  could  be  done 
However,  we  know  now  that  little  has  been 
done  to  alleviate  a  very  bad  situation. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the 
Committee,  the  Congress,  and  the  Admin- 
istration particularly.  Just  what  do  you  rec- 
ommend we  do?  We  are  pushed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  increase  the  quality  of  education. 
to  enroll  more  students,  to  Increase  gradu- 
ates, to  Improve  research,  to  Improve  teach- 
ing facilities  at  our  schools,  and  as  one  Dean, 
I  must  tell  you  that  the  public  feels  as  the 
Government  does  about  more  graduates  and 
Improvement,  but  the  public  does  not  under- 
stand how  the  Government  has  not  lived  up 
to  Its  own  promises. 

The  medical  schools  of  this  country  stand 
willing  to  do  their  very  best  to  improve  and 
Increase  health  manpKswer.  but  we  must  have 
the   promised  Government   funds  to  do  so. 
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Fiscal  year  i%9 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Item 


Requested 
Authorization        Appropriation        Authorization        Appropriation        Authorization         appropriation 


Health  Manpower 

Institutional  support  „.  ^„  r^^ 

Meoicai  dental,  related TiZZ 

f<ufsing_.  1 1;' nfid' noo 

Public  health , 20  000  00" 

Allied  health  professions 20.  UOU.  UU'. 

Construction  ,,„  f^„  r^r. 

Medical,  dental,  related - ^fimm 

Allied  health in  ivm  nnn 

Medical  libraries... «52^'nnn 

Health  research  facilities SJ.iuu.uuu 


J66,000  000  Jl  17, 000, 000       $105,000,000  $168  000,000  $113  650  000 

7,000,000  35,000,000             8  400,000  40,000,000  11000  000 

9  471000  15,500,000           10,071.000  23,000,000  9  071000 

10.975,000  24  500,000           11,587,000  (i)  14.245.000 

75,000.000  170,000.000         118.100.000  225.000.000  118  100  000 

8,  000,  OOO  25  000,  000             8. 000,  000  35,  000,  000  8.  000, 000 

1.800.000  10  000  000  „..,  (1) 

10  000,000  11,000  000 

8, 400.  boo  20.  000.  000  30,  000,  000 


<  Legislation  pending. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 


NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS 

ENROLLMENT  OF  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS 

Fisca 

'  year— 

Type  ol  school 

Fiscal  year- 

- 

Type  ol  school 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1%8 

1%9 

1970 

1971 

1%5 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Medical   

87 

87 

46 

5 

9 

(') 
(') 
<>) 

88 
46 

5 
10 
45 

2 
(') 

S3 

"5 
10 
48 
2 
12 

98 

50 

5 

10 

51 

3 

1-1 

100 
52 

6 
1! 
53 

3 
18 

102 
52 

6 
11 
60 

4 
18 

Medical 

Dental 

Osteopathy 

Optometry 

Pharmacy              

31.416 

-.  -  12,954 

1,651 

1.409 

(1) 

32,040 

13.434 

1  710 

1,489 

(') 

(') 

('■) 

32,883 
13,720 

1  781 

2  016 
8,139 

335 
(') 

33,609 
14,271 

1  819 
2,031 

10.025 
425 

2  561 

35.117 

14,833 

1,876 

2,243 

10  907 

643 

3,774 

36,814 

15  708 

1  959 

2  536 
13,021 

722 
4,895 

38,240 

Dental                  

46 

15.980 

Osteopathy               ... 

5 

2  025 

Optometry 

9 

0) 

0) 

(') 

2  600 

\i  700 

Pharmacy 

Podiatry 

Podiatry  

0) 

(1) 

960 
5  015 

Veterinary  medicine... 

Total 

Total 

147 

147 

196 

217 

231 

243 

253 

47.430 

48,673 

58,874 

64,741 

69, 393 

75.655 

78.920 

I  Not  eligible  to  apply. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ASSISTED 


Fiscal  vear— 


1965 


1966        1%7 


1968 


1%9 


1970 


1971 


ENROLLMENT  OF  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS 


Fiscal  year- 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


12,808 
6  375 

l,ObCi 
853 

2.541 
303 

1,075 


6,980 
2,910 
425 
480 
2  325 
150 
785 


5,191 
2,163 
287 
359 
1,789 
113 
600 


Medical -     7.186  9.475  11.303  12,484 

Dental                3,367  4,472  5,530  5,944 

Osteopaihy_: 614  726  937  977 

Optometry 387  564  656  /4o 

Pharmacy.. (')  O  '584  2.0 

Podiatry.. (')  (')  1^8  211 

Veterinary  medicine (')  (')  0) '9' 

Total 11554^15.237^20^168  23.263    25,005    14,055      10,502 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ASSISTED 

Medical... 23  30  34  37 

Dental..... 26  33  40  42 

Osteopathy 37  42  53  54 

Optometry 27  38  33  3/ 

Pharmacy 0)  (')  ?  21 

Podiatry. 0)  (')  47  50 

Veterinary  medicine 0)  (')  (')  31 

Total 24  31  34  36 


83.059 


36 
43 
56 

38 
23 
47 
28 

36 


19 
19 
22 
19 
18 
21 
16 


18.148 


NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS 


Fiscal  year- 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Medical 

Dental 

Osteopathy 

Optometry... 

Pharmacy... 

Podiatry 

Veterinary  medicine. 

Total 


a 

95 

49 

W 

5 

5 

10 

10 

70 

73 

5 

5 

(') 

(') 

227 


238 


99 

52 
5 

10 

73 
5 

(') 

'44 


101 
53 
6 
11 

74 
5 
18 


268 


102 
53 

6 
11 
74 

5 
18 

269 


22 


>  Not  eligible  to  apply 

:  First  year  students  eligible. 


:  First  and  second  year  students  eligible. 
<  1st.  2d.  and  3d  year  students  eligible. 


1971 


37.583 

38.240 

16.121 

16.320 

1,959 

2.025 

2.536 

2,600 

18,832 

18,650 

1.133 

1.150 

4,895 

5.015 

84,000 


Medical -8,754  il7.514  <27.604 

Dental       3,824  7,785  12,023 

Osteopathy 469  971  1.445 

Optometry  695  1,363  1.970 

Pharmacy   5,373  10.642  15.500 

Podiatry 288  597  800 

Veterinary  medicin (')  V)  (') 

Total 19.403  38.872  59.351 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ASSISTED 

Medical -1.635  ■3.810  16. 018 

Dental.... 799  1.869  3.135 

Osteopathy - 147  316  564 

Optometry 144  362  609 

Pharmacy   1.040  2.326  3.608 

Podiatry...             59  137  218 

Veterinary  medicine (')  (1)  (') 

Total  ....     -   3,824  8.820  14,152 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ASSISTED 

Medical... 18  22  22 

Dental 20  24  26 

Osteopathy 31  33  39 

Optometry. — -  23  27  31 

Pharmacy... 19  22  23 

Podiatry    .--- 21  23  27 

Veterinary  medicine. (')  (')  (') 

Total - 19  23  24 


7.924 

7.484 

3,694 

3,406 

632 

583 

636 

587 

4.028 

4.410 

246 

222 

988 

974 

17.666 


i  i 

20 

23 

21 

32 

29 

25 

23 

22 

24 

22 

19 

20 

19 

21 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations.  1971,  H.R.  16915. 


ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY. 
JULY  13.   1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
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the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  2 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  July  13.  19.0, 
at  12  noon.         

CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  10.1970: 

Defartmest  of  Defense 
Louis  M.  Rcusselot.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provlslon.s   of   section   8962,   title    10   of   the 
United  States  Code 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
Lt    Gen    Sam  Maddux,  Jr..  444^0-8603FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air 

Force.  ^  ^         . 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  pos.tions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  bv  the  President  in  the  grade 
indicated,  tinder  the  provisions  of  section 
8066.  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Maj  Gen.  Eugene  B.  LeBalUy.  720-09- 
3738PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 
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The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8218.  8351.  8363.  and  8392. 
title  10  of  the  United  SUtcs  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Lt  Gen.  (retired)  David  Wade,  433-58- 
090BFG.  Louisiana  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig    Gen.    Edwin    Warfield    III,    220-26- 
5606FG.  Maryland  Air  National  Guard. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Clinton  M.  Miller,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
Iowa  Air  National  Guard. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  In  the  staff  corps  indicated 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law . 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

WiniamC.  Turville 
Oscar  Gray.  Jr. 
Charles  L  Walt* 

StrpPLY    CORPS 

Charles  Becker 
Philip  Crosby 
Kenneth  L.  Wood  fin 

CrVU.    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Fost«rM.Lalor,  Jr. 


DCNrAL    CORPS 


Vernon  L  Anderson 

Rear  Adm.  Sam  H.  Moore.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and  Re- 
ports In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a 
t«rm  of  3  years. 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  In 
the  Navy  in  accordance  with  article  II,  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution; 

Comdr.  John  W.  Young,  U.S.  Navy. 

Comdr.  Eugene  A.  Cernan.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Edward  J.  Alns- 
ley.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Ralph  F. 
Thompson.  t>o  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  Oh  June  24.  1970. 

In  the  ARMY 

The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  Aber- 
crombie,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Llnwood 
J.  Thomes,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  June  22,  1970; 
and 

The  nominations  beginning  Daniel  A.  Ad- 
diss  to  be  major,  and  ending  Dennis  Szy- 
manski  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  June 
26. 1970. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3215 
Pursuajil  to  an  order  of  the  House  on 
Tliur-^dav,  July  9.  1970.  the  conference 
report  oii  the  bill  (S.  3215)  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  is  herewith 
printed,  as  follows: 

[Submitted  by  Mr.  Perkins  1 

CoNrERENCr    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    No.    91-12921 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3215) 
to  amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  HumanlUes  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  in- 
sert the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Amendments  of  1970". 

AMENDMENT  wrTH  RESPECT  TO  THE  DECLARATION 
OF    PtJKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (2)  of  section  2  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "in  order  to  achieve  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  past,  a  better  analysU 
of  the  present,  and  a  better  view  of  the 
future". 

ADDITION    TO    DEFINITION    OF    HtJMANTnES 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  U  amended  by  Inserting 
"comparative  religion;  ethics;"  after  "ar- 
cheology;", and  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "with 
particular  attention  to  the  relevance  of  the 
humanities  to  the  current  conditions  of  na- 
tional life". 


ASSISTANCE  RELATING  TO  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
WORKS  OF  ART  AND  WORK  IN  RESIDENCE  BY 
ARTISTS 

Sec  4  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
•ion  5  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
bv  insertins  after  "enable  them"  the  follow- 
ing- "to  achieve  wider  distribution  of  their 
works,  to  work  in  residence  at  an  educa- 
tional  or  cultural    institution,  or". 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    LAWS    RELATING    TO    THE 
NATIONAL    COUNCIL    ON    THE    ARTS 

Sec  5  (a)il)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ^     ^     ^  ^ 

•■(bill)  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed 
bv  a  chairman,  to  be  known  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. ^^   , 

■•(2»  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
shall  be  four  years  and  the  Chairman  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  any  person 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Chairman.  Upon  expiration  of  his  term  of  of- 
fice the  Chairman  shall  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall 
have  qualified." 

(2)  Such  section  5  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  by  redes- 
ignating subsections  (e).  (f),  (g).  (h),  (1). 
(J),  (k).  and  (1).  and  all  references  thereto, 
as  subsections  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g).  (h).  (1). 
(J),  and  (k).  respectively. 

(3)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 10  as  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "sections  5(c)  and  7(c)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(4)  Section  11(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  the  functions  trans- 
ferred by  section  6(a)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"NATIONAL     COUNCIL     ON     THE     ARTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  There  shall  be,  within  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  National 


Cjuncil  on  the  Arts  (hereln.ifter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the    CounclD. 

••(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  twenty-six  other  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  who  shall  be  se- 
lected— 

••(1)  from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  widely  recognized  for 
their  broad  knowledge  of.  or  expertise  In.  or 
for  their  profound  Interest  in.  the  arts: 

••(2)  so  as  to  Include  practicing  artists, 
civic  cultural  leaders,  members  of  the  mu- 
seum profession,  and  others  who  are  profes- 
sionally engaged  in  the  arts;  and 

•■(3)  so  as  collectively  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate distribution  of  membership  among  the 
major  art  fields. 

The  President  is  requested,  in  the  making 
of  such  appointments,  to  give  consideration 
to  such  recommendations  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  submitted  to  him  by  leading  na- 
tional organizations  In  these  fields. 

"(c)  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  the  terms  of  office 
shall  be  staggered.  No  member  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment  during  the  tijvo-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than 
twice  during  each  calendar  year.  Fourteen 
members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

"(e)  Members  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  but 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
rate  authorized  for  grade  OS- 18  by  section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  UJ3.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(f)  The  Council  shall  (1)  advise  the 
Chairman  with  respect  to  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  for  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, duties,  or  responsibilities  under  this 
Act.  and  (2)  review  applications  for  financial 
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assistance  under  this  Act  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereon  to  the  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  any 
such  application  until  he  has  received  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  on  such  ap- 
plication, unless  the  Council  falls  to  make  a 
recommendation  thereon  within  a  reasonable 
time.  In  the  case  of  an  application  Involv- 
ing $10,000,  or  less,  the  Chairman  may  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  request  If  such  ac- 
tion Is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
delegation  of  authority  from  the  Council  to 
the  Chairman,  and  provided  that  each  such 
action  by  the  Chairman  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Council." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  Members  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  but  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  grade  GS-18  by  section  5332 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently." 

(d)(1)  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
established  under  section  6  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended  by  subsection  (b), 
shall,  for  any  purpose  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  established  under  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964,  Public 
Law  88-579,  without  interruption. 

(2)  Members  appointed  to  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1964  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  appointed  as  members  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  established  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  with  such 
terms  of  office  as  may  be  remaining  under  the 
prior  appointment  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (b). 

(3)  (A)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  after 
June  30.  1970 

(B)  Effective  July  1.  1970.  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964. 
Public  Law  88-579,  Is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Sec  6.  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (g)  al  section  5  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Recreation  Board"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  any  successor  designated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,''. 

ALLOTMENTS  OF  FUNDS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  ,3)  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  5  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $65,000  shall  be  al- 
lotted to  each  State.  That  part  of  such  sums 
as  may  remain  after  such  allotment  shall  i-e 
allotted  among  the  States  In  equal  amounts, 
except  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  sentence 
the  term  'State'  shall  not  Include  Ouam 
and  American  Samoa.  If  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  are  insufficient 
to  satisfy  allotments  under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  such  sums  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  In  equal  amounts.". 

AMENDMENTS   WFTH   RESPECT  TO  THE  NATIOHAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOB  THE  HUMANITIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  7  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of   1066 


Is  amendec?  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following;  "Upon  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  the  Chairman  shall  serve  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
shall  have  qualified." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Initiate  and  support  research  and 
programs  to  strengthen  the  research  and 
teaching  potential  of  the  United  States  In 
the  humanities  by  making  arrangements  (In- 
cluding contracts,  grants,  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance)  with  Individuals  or 
groups  to  support  such  activities. '• 

(c)  Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (c)  of  £uch 
section  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
•■groups,"   the  following:    "education,  and". 

INCLUSION  OF  THE  ARCHIVIST  OF  THE  UNnXD 
STATES  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COUN- 
CIL ON   THE  ARTS  AND  THE   HUMANITIES 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9  of  the 
National  Foundai..on  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Pine  Arts"  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "the  Archivist  ot:  the  United  States" 

MFTHOD    OF    MAKING    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  10.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  10  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  redesignating  clauses  (6)  and 
i7),  and  all  references  thereto,  as  clauses  (7) 
and  (8)  and  by  inserting  after  clause  (5)  the 
following  new  clause: 

••(6)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
pavments  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529).' 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  the 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and   Hu- 
Act  of  1965  is  amended — 
clause  (3)   by  Inserting  "to"  before 


Sec.  11 
National 
manitles 

(1)  m 
"appoint' 

(2)  m 
"utilize"; 

(3)  in 
"accept"; 

(4)  in 
"rent"; 

(5)  m 
"make". 


clause  (4)  by  Inserting  "to"  before 

clause  (5)  by  Inserting  •'to"  before 

clause  (7 1  by  inserting  "to"  before 

clause  (8)  by  Inserting  "to"  before 


AUTHORIZATIONS    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (ai  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and  $6,500,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■$6,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  $12,875,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $21,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  $28,625,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973 "; 

(2)  striking  out  "and  $9,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1970"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "$9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $17,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  $26.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972.  and  $35,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973":  and 

(3)  striking  out  ■'and  $2,500,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1970"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$2,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $4,125,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
$5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972.  and  $6,875,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 


the  amount  so  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  shall  not  exceed  $«,- 
0(X),000,  the  amount  so  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  shall  not 
exceed  $7,000,000.  and  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  shall  not  exceed  $9,000,000'. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Prank  Thompson,  Jr., 

John  Brademas. 

Ogden   Reid. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Claiborne  Pell. 
Gaylord  Nelson. 
Alan  Cranston, 
Jacob  Javits, 
George  Murphy. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  S  3215  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
action  agreed  uf>on  by  the  conferees  and 
recommend  the  accompanying  conference 
repK)rt : 

The  House  Amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  Bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  new  text.  The  House  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  Bill  wnth  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  Amendment. 

Except  for  minor  clarifying,  conforming 
provisions  this  statement  explains  the  action 
of  the  managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  BUI  provided  that  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  "The  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Amendments  of 
1970."  The  House  Amendment  contained  no 
short  title.  The  Conference  Report  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  Bill. 

The  House  Amendment  added  additional 
language  to  clause  2  of  the  Declaration  of 
Purpose  contained  in  section  2  of  the  Nation- 
al Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965.  The  Senate  bill  had  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Conference  Report 
adapts  the  provision  of  the  House  Amend- 
ment. 

The  House  Amendment  amended  the  defi- 
nition of  humanities  to  include  "compara- 
tive religion"  and  ■■ethics"  and  by  requiring 
that  fjartlcular  attention  be  paid  to  the  rele- 
vance Of  the  humanities  to  current  condi- 
tions of  national  life.  The  Senate  Bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Confer- 
ence Report  adopts  the  provision  of  the  House 
Amendment. 

The  Senate  Bill  IncDrpwrated  the  substan- 
tive provisions  of  the  National  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act  into  section  6  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  deleting  the  inde- 
pendent study  authority  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  The  House  Amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provisions  The 
Conference  Report  adopts  in  substance  the 
provisions   of   the    Senate   Bill. 

The  House  Amendment  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Executive  Council  within 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  The  Sen- 
ate Bill  contained  no  comparable  provision 
The  Conference  Report  does  not  contain  au- 
thority for  such  an  Executive  CouncU. 

The  Senate  Bill  contained  a  technical 
amendment  providing  for  a  successor  to  the 
Recreation  Board  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  carry  out  the  functions  of  a  State 
Ar:s  Council  under  section  5(h)  of  the  Act. 
The  House  Amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision.  The  Conference  Re- 
port adopts  the  provision  of  the  Senate  Bill. 

The  Senate  Bill  limited  the  allotment  of 
section  5(h)    funis  to  Guam  and  American 
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Samoa  to  $dO,000.  The  Hoii:.e  Auicucimeut 
did  not  contain  such  a  limltaiion.  The  Cou- 
lerence  Reix>rt  adopts  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  Bill. 

The  House  Ainendmcut  amended  section 
5(h)  ^a)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide thai  no  State  should  receive  less  than 
$75  000  :or  any  fiscal  year  from  funds  allo- 
cated to  carry  out  the  purposes  or  that  sub- 
section The  Senate  Bill  in  authorizing  sepa- 
rate appropriations  for  the  purpose  o:  para- 
graph (3  I  o:  subsection  (h)  of  section  5  pro- 
vided that  $50,000  should  be  allotted  to  each 
State  and  that  any  funds  remaining  after 
such  an  allotment  would  be  dis^tributed 
among  the  States  in  equal  amounts  The 
Conference  Report  provides  that  from  the 
sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  not  less 
than  $65,000  shall  be  allotted  to  each  Stat 3. 

The  House  Amendment  but  not  thp  Senate 
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BiU  authorized  the  National  Councl.  on  the 
Humanities  to  initiate  and  support  research 
and  programs  to  strengthen  teaching  po- 
tentiiU  in  the  humanities.  The  Conference 
Report  contains  the  provision  of  the  House 
Amendment  in  this  respect. 

Tlie  House  Amendment  authorized  the 
National  Council  to  foster  education  in  the 
humanities.  The  Senate  Amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Con- 
ference Report  adopts  the  provision  of  the 
House  Amendment. 

The  House  Amendment  authorized  the 
establishment  of  an  Executive  Conunittee 
on  the  National  Coiuicll  of  the  Humana les. 
Tlie  Senate  Bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Conference  Report  does  not 
contain  this  provision. 

The  Senate  Bill,  unlike  the  House  Amend- 
ment, amended  section  9  of  the  National 
P^oundation  on  the  .\rts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  to  include  the  Archivist  of   the 
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United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 
The  Conference  Report  contains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  Bill. 

The  Senate  Bill  contains  separate  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  to  each  Endow- 
ment for  the  various  activities  under  the 
Foundation  while  the  House  Amendment 
consolidated  the  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations into  a  single  stun  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Foundation.  In  addition,  the  House 
Amendment  placed  no  limit  on  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  The 
Senate  BUI  placed  overall  limitations  on  ap- 
propriations of  $60  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  Conference  Report  adopts  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  Bill  in  these  respects. 

C.\RL  D.  Perkins. 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr,, 

John  Brademas, 

OCDEN  Reid. 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
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WORLD  OXYGEN  SUPPLY  IS  SAFE 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  10,  1970 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  best  editorials  I 
have  read  with  reference  to  our  environ- 
mental problems  appeared  in  the  Forum. 
North  Dakota's  largest  newspaper,  pub- 
lished at  Fargo,  on  July  6. 1970. 

There  has  been  so  much  exaggeration 
and  misinformation  on  this  subject  that 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  commonsense 
down-to-earth  appraisal  of  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  edi- 
torial will  attract  widespread  interest.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report   That   World   Oxygen   Supply   Sate 
ovesshadow13d  bt  doomsday  predictions 

With  the  continuing  uproar  about  tJie 
danger  which  modem  clvUis^atlon  represents 
to  the  world's  ecology  or  physical  environ- 
ment, all  the  pessimistic  theories  about  the 
harmful  effects  that  modern  civilization  has 
on  the  earth  and  Its  atmosphere  get  prime 
attention  In  most  news  media,  from  news- 
papers to  television  to  magazines.  Even  the 
most  fantastic  theories  about  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  natural  environment  are  accepted 
as  proven  fact  and  not  as  fskr-fetched  theories. 

Not  long  ago  some  scientists  said  the  earth 
Is  In  danger  of  over-heating  because  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  air  pollution  gen- 
erated by  the  fumes  of  factories,  refineries 
and  power  plante  throughout  the  world.  The 
claim  was  that  all  of  these  man-made  fires 
were  using  up  the  oxygen  in  the  air  faster 
than  It  could  b«  regenerated  by  green  plants 
and  trees  which  are  nature's  system  of  con- 
verting carbon  dioxide  back  to  oxygen  and 
carbon.  The  doomsday  scientists  predicted 
that  within  the  next  half  century  there 
would  be  a  layer  of  carbon  dioxide  sur- 
rounding the  earth  that  would  drastically 
reduce  the  amount  of  sunlight  reaching  the 
earth's  plantlife,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
amount  of  oxygen  released  by  the  plants. 

Last  week  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  re- 
ported that  there  has  been  no  discernible 
change  in  the  world's  oxygen  supply  for  the 


last  69  years,  substantiated  by  a  study  con- 
ducted by  two  scientists  In  the  U.S.  Diepart- 
ment  of  Commerce 

Dr.  Lester  Machta  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Sen-ices  Administration  and  Ernest 
Hughes  of  the  National  Btireau  of  Standards 
have  also  concluded  that  11  all  the  known 
recover.ible  reserves  of  fossil  fuels  (coal,  oil 
and  wood)  were  ultimately  burned,  there 
would  be  no  significant  effect  of  oxygen  re- 
duction on  human  breathing. 

But  this  report  that  our  oxygen  supply  Is 
safe  recer.es  scant  attention  compared  to  the 
he.idlines  over  the  doomsday  predictions 
mentioned  earlier.  The  fact  that  our  oxygen 
supply  is  safe,  though,  doesn  t  mean  that  we 
c.ui  pollute  the  air  with  Impunity.  Certainly 
the  citizens  of  a  city  or  an  Industrial  commu- 
nity can  call  for  safeguards  against  locally 
thick  layers  of  dirty  smoke  which  choke  the 
air  with  soot.  Irritating  smells  and  Irritating 
chemical  gises.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  a  controlled  amount  of  burning  in 
city  dumps  shouldn't  be  permitted,  if  the 
smoke  doesn't  adversely  affect  the  nelghbor- 
hixxl,  for  Instance, 

The  same  is  true  about  Industry,  Perh.ips 
one,  two  or  three  smoke  sty.cks  would  be 
acceptable  within  the  conimunlty,  but  10 
would  not  be  In  some  areas,  surrounded  by 
.Tills,  the  disturbing  effects  of  smog  are 
much  more  noticeable  than  they  would  be 
in  the  flat  country  which  permits  no  con- 
centrations of  smoke. 

Ail  of  the  concern  about  the  pollution  of 
our  environment  Is  understandable  when 
people  generally,  and  the  p>olltlclans  In  par- 
ticular, fall  to  note  the  offsetting  evidence 
that  makes  some  of  the  doom.sday  predictions 
suspect.  Throtighout  the  history  of  the  world, 
volcanoes  and  forest  tires  have  produced  in 
some  areas  as  much  smoke  as  all  the  fac- 
tories of  the  world  produce  today,  yet  the 
earth  has  continued  to  exist.  The  workings  of 
nature  have  a  remarkable  facility  for  over- 
coming the  pwUution  of  any  period  Burned- 
over  forests  become  green  again.  The  swamps 
of  prehistoric  areas  become  the  oil  and  coal 
that  we  need  for  fuel  In  our  modern  civiliza- 
tions. The  dump  grounds  of  past  years  be- 
come the  archeologlcal  history  of  the  world. 

Every  civilization  produces  its  own  brand 
of  poUutlon  We  are  now  embarked  on  a 
program  to  reduce  the  injurious  effects  of 
water  f)ollutlon  and  air  pollution  as  much 
as  possible,  but  it  should  be  heartening  to 
realize  than  we  are  In  no  danger  of  running 
out,  of  oxygen,  and  that  the  reduction  of  the 
great  pile  of  garbage  and  refuse  that  accu- 
mulates In  modem  cities  can  continue  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire  without  endangering  our 
ability  to  breathe. 


MICHIGAN  WEEK  WINNING  ESSAYS 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues the  views  of  young  residents  of 
Michigan's  Third  District  relating  to  the 
state  of  our  Union.  James  Rice,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arnold  A.  Rice;  Renee  Story, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
Shaw;  Glenda  Nolan,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Nolan;  and  Sally  Long, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kenneth  Long, 
were  my  guests  on  Capitol  Hill  during  the 
first  week  of  June.  Each  authored  an 
award-winning  essay  on  "What  I  Would 
Do  If  I  Were  President." 

In  Michigan  each  year,  we  celebrate 
Michigan  Week.  One  day  is  set  aside  des- 
ignated as  Government  Day.  Among  the 
Government  Day  activities  are  essay  con- 
tests open  to  young  people  of  school  age 
and  relating  to  our  Government.  Tliese 
four  outstanding,  young  Americans  from 
Battle  Creek  were  judged  winners  this 
year. 

I  commend  James  Rice,  Renee  Story, 
Glenda  Nolan,  and  Sally  Long  for  their 
work  and  commend  to  our  coUeagiies  the 
substance  of  their  views.  These  essays 
manifest  a  broad  grasp  of  the  problems 
facing  contemporary  America  and  know- 
ing that  the  generation  which  follows 
ours  is  so  knowledgeable  reinforces  my 
faith  in  the  future  we  seek  to  serve  here. 

This  thought  offered  by  a  sixth  grader 
might  well  serve  as  a  maxim  for  each 
of  us; 

I  would  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
make  the  United  States  and  the  world  a 
cleaijer,  healthier,  prettier  and  all  around 
nicer  place  to  live  In. 

The  winning  essays  follow : 
What  I  Would  Do  If  1  Were  President 
(By  Renee  Story) 
If  I  became  president  I  would  try  to  solve 
some   of   today's   major   problems.    I   would 
attempt  to  cure  some  of  the  ailments  of  soci- 
ety before  my  four  years  of  office  were  fin- 
ished. 
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I  would  try  to  master  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution. I  believe  there  would  be  a  way  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  pollution  of  our  country. 
The  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  oceans  we  use 
are  being  contaminated.  The  air  we  breathe 
Is  also  Impure,  due  to  all  of  the  factories  and 
other  Industries  in  this  country.  Auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  other  machines  are  con- 
tributing to  this. 

I  feel  If  I  were  president  I  would  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  provide  jobs  for  all 
the  people,  if  people  can  work  and  take  care 
of  their  own  families  It  would  save  our  gov- 
ernment a  lot  of  money  In  welfare  aid.  Many 
people  in  our  country  are  dying  of  hunger 
and  disease.  Something  must  be  done  about 
this  or  many  more  will  die. 

Another  big  problem  in  the  United  States 
Is  drugs.  I,  with  the  help  of  others,  would 
build  clinics  and  hospitals  for  the  sick,  on 
drugs.  I  would  tighten  down  on  the  raising 
and  selling  of  drugs. 

Also,  being  president  I  would  try  to  control 
the  war  and  the  disagreements  in  our  own 
count rv.  There  must  be  some  way  to  bring 
peace  and  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations. 

If  I  were  president  I  would  also  try  to  save 
our  wonderiul  parks,  forests,  lakes  and  other 
nature  areas.  Many  things  are  being  done  to 
save  this  but  still  it  is  a  problem. 

The  president  has  many  things  to  worry 
about.  I  feel  he  deserves  the  support  and 
respect  of  all  the  American  people  to  fulfill 
his  work  In  office. 

As  being  president  I  would  try  to  keep  the 
world  and  national  facts  open  to  the  public. 
Many  people  do  not  think  we  tell  them  every- 
tlilng  that  Is  happening  around  us,  I  feel 
that  it  is  an  important  factor  to  keep  the 
news  open  to  the  people. 

If  I  were  president  I  would  try  to  help  or 
to  solve  some  of  todays  many  problems.  I 
have  not  covered  even  a  fraction  of  them  on 
this  paper.  I  would  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  make  the  United  States  and  the 
world  a  cleaner,  healthier,  prettier  and  all 
around  nicer  place  to  live  In. 

What  I  Wotn*  Do  Ir  I  Were  President 
(By  Sally  Long) 

If  I  were  president  I  would  see  to  It  that 
everybody  has  equal  rights.  No  matter  what 
race  or  color. 

I  would  try  to  find  a  solution  to  end  the 
Viet  Nam  war  In  ways  of  peace. 

As  president  I  would  fight  pollution  to 
preserve  our  beautiful  lakes,  streams,  sky- 
way, and  grounds. 

I  would  try  to  find  ways  to  stop  crime  but 
do  It  In  ways  that  would  go  along  with  the 
people. 

As  president,  I'd  try  to  make  more  coun- 
tries welfare  countries. 

I  would  encourage  physical  education  so 
that  people  would  stay  healthy. 

I'd  do  something  about  the  terrible  disease, 
cancer, 

I  would  help  or  try  to  help  the  ghetto  peo- 
ple by  building  more  government  owned 
houses  and  apartments. 

As  president  I  would  see  to  It  that  no  one 
was  disfranchised. 

I  would  also  try  to  help  the  under  prlvll- 
edged  ones  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  proper  education. 

Alao  I  would  try  new  ways  to  help  the 
country's  budget  and  yet  go  exploring  Into 
outerspace  and  other  unknown  places. 

I'd  do  something  for  the  people  In  foreign 
countries  who  need  help. 

I  would  have  some  research  done  on  the 
problem  of  mentally  retarded   people. 

If  I  were  president  I  would  give  the  retired 
and  handicapped  people  more  chances  at  the 
world. 

I  would  try  to  control  demonstrations  so 
that  things  won't  get  out  of  hand. 

If  I  were  president  I  would  do  something 
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about  the  drug  problem,  so  that  people  could 
use  drugs  under  prescriptions  only. 

There  Is  one  line  In  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  people 
which  Is  the  main  subject  of  this  essay; 
"That  this  Nation  under  God  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

What  I  Would  Do  Ir  I  Were  President 
(By  Glenda  Nolan) 

Can't  you  just  see  the  headlines  all  across 
the  cotmtry?  First  woman  elected  President! 
or  Glenda  gains  goal ! 

I  know,  the  Idee  of  me,  Glenda  Nolan,  as 
President  of  these  United  States  may  seem 
quite  hilarious  to  many !  but  so  many  changes 
have  taken  place  In  the  world  in  recent  years, 
both  good  and  bad,  that  the  election  of  a 
woman  to  this  highest  office  Is  not,  totally,  an 
impossibility!  Because  of  it's  being  a  First, 
however,  it  would  mean  that  I  would  have  to 
make  every  effort  to  prove  that  the  electors 
had  not  been  wrong  In  their  chodce — that 
this  Is  not.  completely,  "a  man's  world!" 

In  trying  w  analyze  just  what  I  would  do, 
I  realized  Immediately  the  country's  popu- 
lation blames  the  president  for  all  .  .  .  at 
America's  problems.  Especially  these  main 
ones: 

A.  The  Vietnam  War. 

B.  Health: 

1.  I>rug 

2.  PoUutlon. 

3    Ghetto  Areas 

C.  Race  Discrimination. 

Let  me,  then,  as  president  first  discuss  the 
Vietnam  war.  Personally,  I  am  totally  against 
It.  Mostly  because  of  Uvea  lost,  but  also  be- 
cause It  seems  so  completely  unnecessary.  It 
appears  to  have  done  nothing  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  except  weaken  their  faith  in  their 
government  and  elected  officials  who  run  It. 
If  I  were  president  I  would  try  to  end  the 
war  Immediately.  ...  If  not  by  peace  talks, 
then  by  force. 

On  the  subject  of  otir  country's  health,  I 
w^juld  first  like  to  consider  the  problem  of 
drugs.  Lately,  they  seem  to  have  become 
"contagious!"  .  .  .  Everyday  more  and  more 
people  "turn  on."  They  claim  to  get  their 
supply  from  "friends."  But  are  they  really 
your  friends  If  they  help  you  destroy  your- 
self, physically  and  mentally?  Stricter  laws 
and  punishments  should  help  to  control  the 
drug  scene  In  America.  We  need  the  help  of 
everyone  on  locating,  apprehending,  and 
rehabilitating  of  the  pushers  and  users  of 
drug^s.  Maybe  with  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  "side"  of  the  law.  especially 
the  youth,  we  would  be  able  to  conquer  this 
very  serious  problem. 

Pollution  is  a  world-wide  problem,  but 
taking  care  of  It  In  America  would  help.  We 
need  the  help  and  cooperation  of  everyone, 
young  and  old.  As  president  I  would  urge 
rallies,  committees,  seminars  and  a  great 
deal  of  pubUcity  on  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion. I  feel  with  enough  people  becoming 
Involved  and  caring  about  the  world  they  live 
m,  we  would  soon  be  breathing  easier!  .  .  . 

The  Ghetto  Aresis  are  a  major  concern. 
With  all  the  groups  such  as  Vista  and  the 
Peace  Corps  we  should  be  able  to  have  a 
group  of  volunteers  working  for  the  benefit 
of  OUT  country.  As  president.  I  would  try  to 
form  such  a  group.  If  we  could  clean  up  the 
Ghetto  Areas  It  would,  no  doubt,  help  In  the 
case  of  drugs,  pollution,  and  also  race 
discrimination. 

Race  Discrimination  is  a  very  touchy  sub- 
ject, because  everyone  seems  to  feel  that 
everyone  else  Is  prejudiced!  Very  little  can 
be  accomplished  with  these  views.  I  would 
hope  that  the  i>eople  could  be  convinced  that 
we're  all  members  of  the  human  race,  that 
there  are  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for 
all.  Then  If  people  dldnt  take  advantage  of 
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these  rights,  but  made  the  best  of  the  op- 
portunities available  In  this  greatest  country 
of  the  world,  "race  discrimination"  would  be 
a  forgotten  phrase! 

I  feel  that  these  are  our  major  problems. 
I  realize  that  If  I  were  Eu:tually  President  of 
these  United  States,  my  views  would  probably 
change  a  bit.  I'm  sure  I  would  be  more  and 
better  informed,  as  well  as  more  involved 
in  the  problems. 

I  appreciate  that  I  am  free  to  wTlte  my 
thoughts  and  views  on  this  topic.  There  are 
probably  many  people,  my  age,  elsewhere  in 
the  world  who  would  say  this  "could  only 
hapf)en  In  the  United  States!" 

What  I  Would  Do  Ir  I  Were  President 
(By  Jim  Rice) 

There  are  many  problems  in  the  United 
States  today.  If  we  don't  learn  how  to  cope 
with  these  problems,  it  may  lead  to  the 
downfall  of  our  country.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant problems  facing  our  country  today 
Is  pollution.  Smoke  from  factories  and  means 
of  transportation  such  as  cars,  trucks,  eto., 
are  filling  the  air  which  we  breathe.  Human 
wastes  and  all  sorts  of  trash  and  junk  occupy 
our  lakes  and  streams  and  rivers  which  we 
swim  and  fish  In.  Beer  cans  and  garbage  and 
all  sorts  of  litter  lay  on  our  roads  and  high- 
wrays.  If  I  were  president  I  would  start  a  na- 
tional campaign  to  clean  up  our  lakes  and 
cities  and  the  air.  Too  much  money  Is  being 
si>ent  for  space  exploration.  All  this  money 
and  more  could  be  spent  to  clean  up  our  en- 
vironment. The  government  is  spending  a 
Uttle  money  for  this  problem,  but  not  nearly 
enough. 

Another  problem  facing  our  country  today 
Is  the  problem  between  the  races.  It  seems 
slUy  that  people  of  different  colored  skins  can 
not  live  together  In  the  same  city  without 
fighting  and  bickering.  If  I  were  president  I 
would  hear  the  problems  of  the  people  and 
try  to  find  out  why  they  can't  get  along  with 
each  other.  I  would  try  to  unite  the  people 
because  a  united  country  is  a  strong  country. 
If  the  people  still  can't  get  along  v^-lth  each 
other,  let  them  take  their  problems  and 
themselves  to  another  country. 

The  health  problems  of  our  country  are 
unbelievable.  There  are  a  number  of  small 
communities  that  do  not  have  even  one  doc- 
tor in  their  town.  They  have  to  travel  many 
miles  to  get  medical  help.  If  an  emergency 
arises  It  may  be  too  late  to  travel  for  help. 
As  president.  I  would  get  help  In  these  com- 
munities until  they  had  sufficient  medical 
help.  Most  of  the  people  In  these  towns  are 
poor  and  poverty  stricken.  Many  people  living 
In  places  like  these  are  living  in  poor  hous- 
ing conditions.  But  this  problem  Is  also  af- 
fecting people  in  the  larger  urban  areas.  If 
I  were  president  I  would  spend  more  money 
to  help  poor  people  living  In  our  country  and 
better  housing  conditions.  This  will  take  a 
lot  of  money,  but  It  would  be  worth  It. 

Crime  in  our  country  today  is  outrageous. 
Our  big  cities  are  being  robbed  blind  People 
are  being  mugged  on  the  streets.  Everyone 
makes  fim  of  our  policemen  and  call  them 
names  because  they  cant  solve  every  crime 
right  away.  I  think  that  the  police  forces  of 
the  United  States  are  doing  an  excellent  job, 
despite  the  poor  suppwrt  from  the  people  that 
they  are  protecting.  People  can  not  be  out 
after  dark  without  the  fear  of  being  attacked 
and  robbed.  Girls  and  young  women  can  not 
be  out  alone  without  the  fear  of  being  kid- 
napped and  molested.  If  I  were  president  I 
wovild  start  really  punishing  lawbreakers  and 
enforce  ev«7  law.  Another  problem  that  has 
the  United  States  In  an  uproar  Is  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam. 

Most  pwople  dont  realize  the  American 
armed  foroes  are  In  Viet  Nam  to  stop  tha 
spread  of  OonununLsm,  They  are  Ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  Cocnmunlam  la  a  dangerous 
threat  to  aU  the  people  In  the  world.  It  oan 
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spread  to  all  part*  of  the  world  If  It  U  not 
stopped.  A  lot  of  people  protest  the  war  and 
they  have  every  right  to  because  thoufl&nds 
of  our  brave  young  men  are  being  killed 
each  year  and  It  Is  not  even  our  war.  The 
number  of  deaths  In  the  war  Is  terrible,  but 
that  la  our  fault  because  we  became  Involved 
too  late  If  I  were  president  I  would  get  our 
troops  out  of  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia  as 
soon  as  possible  because  It  la  not  our  war. 

The  drug  and  narcotics  problem  In  the 
United  State*  Is  also  a  serious  problem.  There 
are  present  laws  concerning  this  problem, 
and  they  are  enforced  pretty  good.  If  I  were 
president  1  would  enforce  these  laws  and 
punish  the  lawbreakers  In  much  the  same 
way  they  are  doing  It  today,  but  I  would  set 
up  rehabilitation  centers  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  try  to  rid  the  drug  addicts  of  the 
terrible  habit  which  they  have  wrongly 
taken  up.  I  would  have  all  Illegal  drugs 
destroyed  which  are  not  needed  In  medical 
centers  and  research.  The  alcoholic  problem 
Is  as  big  or  bigger  than  the  drug  problem 
because  It  involves  people  of  all  agee  and 
mostly  yoimg  people  are  Involved  In  addic- 
tive drugs.  There  are  places  all  over  the 
country  which  anyone  with  an  alcoholic 
problem  can  get  help.  If  I  were  president  I 
would  give  money  to  places  like  this  so  any- 
one with  a  drinking  problem  can  get  all 
the  help  they  need  to  quit  drinking.  Smoking 
Is  another  problem  endangering  the  health 
of  many  people  In  our  country.  I  would  ban 
all  cigarette  commercials  from  t.v.  and  radio 
because  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
are  dying  each  year  from  cigarettes  or  some 
other  form  of  smoking.  I  wouldn't  make  It 
a  federal  offense  to  smoke,  because  most 
smokers  are  so  much  In  the  habit  of  smoking 
that  they  can't  quit  right  away. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  problems  facing 
the  people  of  the  United  States  today.  If  Z 
were  President  I  would  spend  much  more 
money  for  these  problems  than  spend  bUllons 
of  dolalrs  each  year  for  something  many 
miles  away. 


CITIZEN  COMMITMENT  NEEDED  TO 
CLEA2«iINESS— AMERICAN  BUSI- 
NESS  EXECXmVE  SEES  NO  LTTTER 
m  RUSSIA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


or 


VIBCtNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  10.  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  conducted  hearings  on 
solid  waste  disposal  problems.  We  heard 
testimony  that  an  average  of  5.3  pounds 
of  solid  wastes  per  person  is  produced 
every  day  in  the  United  States. 

This  waste  output  is  steadily  growing 
and  partisdly  accounts  for  the  sometimes 
cluttered  appearance  of  our  cities  and 
roadsides. 

The  Government  can  and  must  take 
strong,  effective  action  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  coping  with  this  most  serious 
problem. 

But  we  cannot  do  it  alone.  We  can 
pass  laws  every  week  and  provide  aJl  the 
money  necessary,  but  we  cannot  have  a 
clean  America  without  a  determination 
by  the  people  that  they  want  it.  Such  a 
determination  must  be  followed  by  the 
resolve  by  all  citizens  and  public  officials 
to  do  their  part. 

That  the  cities  and  the  countryside 
can  be  kept  clean  and  neat  Is  shown  In 
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the  examples  set  in  other  nations.  A 
prime  example  of  the  progress  that  is  be- 
ing made  is  seen  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  July  8,  Herbert  S.  Richey,  chair- 
man of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
president  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.. 
reported  before  a  group  of  Senators  and 
staff  members  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  Richey  was  one  of  a  number  of  coal 
company  executives  who  went  to  the  So- 
viet Union  to  examine  mining  methods 
in  that  country.  He  was  impressed,  how- 
ever, by  many  other  things  he  saw  there. 

Particularly  impressive,  he  told  us,  was 
the  cleanliness  and  concern  about  their 
surroundings  by  the  Russian  people,  Mr. 
Richey  said  even  large  cities  are  virtu- 
ally devoid  of  litter,  and  in  a  nation 
where  many  people  smoke,  cigarette  butts 
were  not  seen  lying  on  the  streets  and 
sidewalks. 

Russian  parks  are  immaculate,  Mr. 
Richey  said,  and  all  parts  of  the  country 
that  he  visited  showed  a  public  commit- 
ment to  cleanliness. 

That  kind  of  apparent  commitment  is 
needed  in  this  country,  too,  if  we  are  to 
create  and  maintain  the  kind  of  sur- 
roundings we  desire.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  have  not  developed  it. 
There  continues  to  be  a  disregard  re- 
flected by  the  trash  and  litter  we  see 
daily  and  the  absence  of  determination 
by  the  authorities  to  enforce  existing 
laws. 

This  problem  was  vividly  described  on 
July  8  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  There  are,  how- 
ever, encouraging  signs  that  tliere  are 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  willing  to  shoulder  their  share  of  the 
burden.  One  such  example  was  described 
in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette,  of 
June  8,  1970.  It  is  a  story  of  people  con- 
tributing their  time  and  labor  to  cleaning 
a  stream. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  , 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  WMhlngton  Dally  News, 

July  8,  1970] 

Letteb  or  Otnt  Lxma  Laws  Ljterallt  Ignorzd 

(By  Columbus  Smith) 
Antl-lltterlng  laws  In  the  Washington 
area  are  seldom  enforced  and  often  Ignored. 
Area  oOlclals  think  litter  laws  are  inef- 
fective. Some  officials  think  the  public 
wouldn't  tolerate  strict  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting area  litter  laws,  which  range  upward 
to  a  maximum  penalty  of  a  |1,000  fine  and 
a  year  In  jail. 

In  the  first  four  months  this  year  state 
police  made  only  three  Uttering  arrests  In 
Montgomery  County,  12  in  Prince  Georges, 
10  In  Fairfax  County  and  none  In  Arlington. 
Only  three  Uttering  arrests  were  made  In 
Arlington  by  state  police  during  1969. 

COSTLY    CLEANUP 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Highways 
spent  t96.272  last  fiscal  year  cleaning  up  the 
roadsides  of  Fairfax  and  Arlington  counties. 

In  Montgomery  County  the  cost  for  one 
year  of  cleaning  trash  from  the  streets  was 
$92,430.  In  Prince  Georges  County  the  esti- 
mate Is  $200,000  a  year.  In  the  District  It  Is 
$3  million  a  year. 

The  District  prosecuted  56  Utter  cases  last 
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year.  A  District  Court  official  said  most  of 
the  cases  were  resolved  with  the  forfeiture 
of  $10  In  collateral. 

"Under  normal  conditions  we  don't  make 
an  arrest  for  Uttering,"  said  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  District  Patrol  Division  TUmon  B. 
O'Bryant.  He  said  citations  were  Issued  when 
a  clear  case  of  Uttering  was  noted.  The  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  Uttering  in  the  District 
Is  $300  and  10  days  In  Jail. 

SUGGEST    SPECIAL    COURT 

W.  P.  Roeder,  chief  of  the  District  Sani- 
tation Department,  said.  "If  they  (Utter 
cases)  were  handled  by  a  special  court  it 
might  have  more  Impact." 

He  said  a  Judge  faced  with  a  docketful 
of  really  serious  crimes  "doesn't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  these  minor  cases  of  Uttering  " 

He  said  District  police  "know  if  they  take 
It  Into  court  they  may  not  get  a  convic- 
tion— I  think  they  bypass  it."  Mr.  Roeder 
was  not  critical  of  the  police  who  he  says 
are  concentrating  on  cutting  down  more 
serious  crimes. 

Acting  Police  Chief  Leslie  C.  Saunders 
of  Alexandria  said,  "If  you  threw  a  gum 
wrapfjer  on  the  pavement  I'm  not  sure  I'd 
want  my  officer  to  enforce  the  law." 

He  said  enforcement  to  the  letter  of  the 
city  law  would  be  "almost  unacceptable  with 
the  public."  The  maximum  fine  in  Alexan- 
dria is  $600  or  six  months  in  Jail. 

A  police  officer  in  Alexandria  said  he 
couldn't  remember  when  a  citizen  had  last 
been  arrested  for  Uttering.  "You  stop  the 
car  and  make  a  fuss  and  you  have  seven 
days  of  rioting  because  someone  dropped  a 
hamburger  wrapping,"  the  officer  said. 

Jerome  Stanburry.  city  attorney  for  Hy- 
attsvlUe,  a  city  of  30,000  said,  "I've  never 
heard  of  police  stopping  someone  for  throw- 
ing a  beer  can  out  the  window."  He  said  at- 
tractive trashcans.  conveniently  placed,  were 
needed. 

"I  dont  think  we  make  a  dozen  cases  a 
year,"  said  Fairfax  City  PoUce  Chief  Murray 
Kutner. 

Police  Chief  Lee  Baker  of  Seat  Plesisant 
said.  "I  don't  think  there's  been  one  charge 
of  Uttering"  since  he  has  been  chief.  It's  more 
effective,  the  chief  said  "to  apprehend  some- 
one in  the  act  and  make  them  clean  it  up." 

LaRue  Van  Meter,  city  attorney  for  Falls 
Church  where  the  maximum  penalty  Is  a 
$I,000  fine  and  a  year  in  Jail,  said  there  has 
been  "nothing  in  the  way  of  arrests  for  Utter- 
ing by  common  citizens.  Nobody  has  been 
concerned  enough  to  make  an  Issue  of  It." 

"I've  never  seen  one,"  said  Jeff  Werner, 
Eisslstant  state's  attorney  for  Montgomery 
County. 

"I  dont  know  what  happens.  I've  been  in 
Peoples  Court  for  the  last  year  and  I've  never 
seen  one." 

Tom  Ferguson,  town  administrator  for 
Cheverly,  said  "I've  been  here  two  years  and 
we've  never  enforced  It  .  .  .  It's  so  damn 
tough  to  catch  the  offenders." 

They  feel  that  Uttering  Is  now  part  of  the 
American  makeup  and  will  take  more  than 
laws  to  correct.  Almost  every  official  con- 
tacted felt  that  only  thru  constant  news  cov- 
erage of  the  problem  would  Americans  save 
Utter  for  the  trash  can  rather  than  toss  It  on 
streets  and  sidewalks. 

"Look  at  the  parks  and  tell  by  the  lack  of 
it  (Utter)  the  stability  of  the  people  who  use 
the  parks."  said  Grant  Wright,  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Park  PoUce. 

"I  don't  think  policemen  arresting  people 
who  throw  trash  on  the  ground  will  have 
much  effect  on  It  (the  Utter)"  said  Chief 
Wright. 

Many  officials  thliik  industry  could  ease 
some  of  the  burden  by  changing  marketing 
and  design  habits. 

Arlington  Police  Chief  WllUam  Pawver  says 
Utter  might  be  cut  by  a  third  If  clgaret  packs 
were  made  from  one  piece  of  material  Instead 
of  several. 
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A  high  ranking  police  officer  In  the  Prince 
Georges  force  said : 

"As  long  as  you  advertise  non-returnable 
"throw  away"  bottles  that's  what  he  (the 
citizen)  will  do— throw  It  right  on  the  road." 

Chief  Pawver  said,  "Even  for  three  or  four 
cents  people  have  an  Incentive  to  return  their 
bottles  whereas  now  they  don't  have  any 
Incentive."  ^      „,^ 

Police  Chief  Murray  Kutner  of  Fairfax  City 
says  that  Items  like  a  six-pack  of  beer,  soft 
drinks  or  Kleenex  could  have  a  plastic  Utter 
bag  attached. 

"If  a  bag  was  available  In  your  car  you 
would  be  more  apt  to  use  It,"  said  Chief 
Kutner. 

Cars  also  arent  designed  with  Utter  In 
mind.  "They  (auto  makers)  build  an  auto- 
mobile and  give  you  an  ash  tray  that  wlU 
hold  three  (clgaret)  butts,"  said  Chief 
Kutner. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  Gazette.  June  8.  19701 

Garbage  Flows  Like  Water — Oxrr  of 

BooNE  Stream 

(By  William  Canterbury) 

Led  by  a  young  biology  teacher,  13  boys  In 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC) 
splashed  Into  the  Big  Coal  River  deep  in  the 
valley  floor  below  WhltesvlUe. 

As  they  worked  their  way  downstream  they 
stopped  everv  few  feet  to  bend  over  and  pick 
up  some  trash  from  the  ilverbed  or  along  the 
banks. 

In  the  first  half  hour  they  filled  seven  20- 
gallon  garbage  cans. 

It  was  their  first  day  on  the  Job  of  the 
"Clean  Streams  "  campaign,  Boone  County's 
slogan  for  the  statewide  Scenic  Rivers  cam- 
paign. 

Pointing  to  a  pile  of  refuse  the  youths  had 
dumped  alongside  W.  Va.  3  above  the  river 
bank  Just  outside  WhltesvlUe,  the  group's 
supervisor  John  Hathaway  said : 

"The  stete  told  us  we'd  have  to  walk  a  long 
way  before  we'd  find  much  and  we've  Just 
started,  and  look  at  this." 

The  group  will  work  all  summer  from 
WhltesvlUe  to  Emmons  on  the  Big  Coal 
River — an  estimated  distance  of  30  miles. 

After  five  hours  of  plying  the  river  Monday 
the  boys  had  extracted  a  truckful  of  Junk  dis- 
carded by  feUow  countlans.  Among  the  items: 
Fences,  bed  springs,  watermelon  rinds,  and, 
the  most  common  sight,  cans,  cans  and  more 
cans,  all  tossed  off  bridges  fording  streams  or 
dtimped  over  the  banks  by  residents. 

Hathaway,  who  Joined  in  wading  with  the 
boys  up  to  his  knees  as  they  worked,  said  he 
was  discouraged  by  the  program  at  first.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  training  program  for  supervisors, 
he  said,  "a  man  caUed  over  to  us:  'Hey,  when 
you  get  it  all  picked  up,  dump  it  right  over 
the  creek  bank  over  here — that's  where  we 
dump'."  The  man  was  not  Just  being  a 
heckler,  Hathaway  said.  "He  meant  it." 

Lawrence  Lyon,  chairman  of  "Clean 
Streams."  said  the  program's  backers  realize 
"it's  not  the  final  answer."  But  the  program 
alms  to  help  teenaged  boys  by  giving  them 
steady  Jobe  vrith  regular  hours  for  the  sum- 
mer. At  the  same  time  It  is  hoped  they  wlU 
get  some  deep-felt  satisfaction  ttom  Improv- 
ing their  environment. 

There  are  45  boys,  moetly  14  and  15  years 
of  age,  signed  up  In  Boone  County.  A  total 
of  1,400  Jobs  for  the  Scenic  Rivers  program 
was  aUocated  by  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Reeources.  which  is  oosponsoring  the 
program  with  the  county  courts. 

The  money  to  pay  the  youths,  who  make 
$1.46  an  hour  for  a  32 -hour  week  on  the  river 
work,  and  the  supervisors,  who  get  $2.50  an 
hour  for  40  hours,  oomes  from  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  mtiltlcounty  effort  la 
coordinated  by  the  State  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  Gov.   Moore. 

The  program  was  expanded  this  summer 
from  one  volunteer  cleanup  project  along 
What  Is  now  proudly  billed  as  "Scenic  Hlgh- 
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way"  4.  along  the  Ek  River.  The  Idea  caught 
on  to  employ  teenagers  from  poverty-level 
families  to  carry  on  the  work  at  the  county 
level. 

The  youths  seem  to  find  value  In  the  work, 
even  though  the  program  was  slow  to  at- 
tract wwkers  untU  the  eUglble  age  was  low- 
ered from  16  to  14.  Older  youths  were  at- 
tracted by  other  NYC  projects  and  Jobs  with 
the  State  Department  of  Highways — Jobs 
which  held  the  promise  of  steady  work  after 
school.  Lyon  said  his  ocanmittee  views  the 
river  cleanup  as  "temporary,"  but  necessary 
before  other  river  channelization  projects 
can  be  launohed  in  future  summers. 


THE  PEOPLE  AMERICA  FORGOT 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  grim,  ever-present  reminder  of  the 
dark  side  of  America's  heritage  Is  the 
depressing  state  of  life  of  the  Americsui 
Indian. 

The  plight  of  these  original  Americans 
is  becoming  increasingly  a  matter  of  pub- 
lice  concern  and  justly  so,  but  what  Is 
really  needed  is  not  rhetoric,  but  rather 
action,  not  only  by  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  offices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  States  and  concerned 
citizens  «is  well.  We  must  endeavor  to 
right  previous  wrongs  but  above  all  we 
must  preserve  the  Indian  culture  while 
at  the  same  time  assisting  the  American 
Indian  to  adjust  to  our  society. 

The  Seminole  and  Miccosukee  Indians 
of  Florida  are  a  prime  example  of  the 
situation  which  exists  among  American 
Indians  and  their  plight  was  graphically 
documented  in  a  recent  seven-part 
series  appearing  in  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
entitled  "The  People  America  Forgot," 
written  by  Kent  Pollock.  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  series  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Thk  People  Akerica  Forgot — I:  The  Semi- 
nole: A  Foreioker  in  Amesica 

(By  Kent  Pollock) 

Bonnie  BllUe  sat  down  one  afternoon  and 
listened  attentively  to  her  teacher  at 
Ahfachkee  Day  School  teU  the  fable  of  the 
tortoise  and  the  hare. 

Bonnie  thought  carefully,  then  wrote  her 
own  rendition.  Unlike  the  original  story, 
there  was  no  moral  that  persistence  ends  In 
success. 

It  was  Instead  the  tale  heard  through  the 
ears  of  a  youngster  much  different  from 
other  Americans. 

Bonnie  Is  a  lO-year-old  Seminole  Indian. 
Her  story  goes  like  this: 

"The  rabbit  and  the  turtle  were  going  for 
a  walk.  They  sat  on  the  grass  to  rest.  And 
then  they  went  to  sleep.  They  dldnt  have  a 
blanket  and  a  pillow. 

"The  turtle  ate  grass  and  the  rabbit  ate 
carrots.  They  did  not  have  a  television  to 
watch  and  they  got  up  and  walked  and 
walked  and  walked. 

"They  ran  to  the  forest.  They  stopped  run- 
ning and  settled  down  and  rested  forever." 

And  that's  the  end  to  Bonnie's  story.  It's 
Indicative  of  one  of  many  differences  be- 
tween Seminolee  and  other  Americans.  From 
childhood  to  death,  the  Seminole  thinks, 
acts  and  lives  In  terms  foreign  to  other 
Americans. 

Like  Bonnie,  Semlnoles  even  interpret  the 
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same  storlea  dllTerentiy  than  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Bonnie's  Is  a  confused  culture  caught  be- 
tween the  necessity  to  asslmUate  to  American 
life  and  the  desire  to  be  an  Indian,  a  Semi- 
nole Indian. 

It  Is  a  story  of  assimilation  for  survival. 

Bonnie's  people  have  been  running  to  the 
forest  looking  for  a  place  to  stop  and  settle 
down  for  as  long  as  they  can  remember. 

Today,  some  1,400  Seminoles  Uve  on  three 
government  reservations  in  Florida  trying  to 
adapt  to  a  way  of  life  they  dont  reaUy 
understand. 

They  ar«  survivors  of  a  tribe  whittled  down 
to  less  than  150  by  a  U.S.  government  policy 
of  kllUng  or  moving  all  Indians  out  of 
Florida. 

There  were  many  massacres  In  which 
thousands  of  people  died  before  the  Semi- 
nole Indian  wars  ended  in  1858. 

The  Seminole  was  a  capable  warrior.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  every  Seminole  either 
klUed  or  moved  from  Florida,  the  govern- 
ment spent  $10,000  and  lost  one  soldier. 

About  3,000  Semlnoles  moved  to  Indian 
Territory  which  later  became  Oklahoma. 

As  the  Indians  who  stayed  In  Florida  con- 
tinued to  fight  the  government,  they  re- 
treated almost  willingly  to  the  south,  trying 
to  escape  what  was  then — as  it  Is  now — a 
confusing  way  of  life. 

The  Indians  who  stayed  split  into  two 
groups.  Many  went  further  south  than  the 
others  and  later  organized  as  the  Miccosukee 
Indians  of  the  Tamlaml  Trail. 

But  the  battles  the  Seminole  fought  then 
were  easier  than  the  struggle  he  fights  now. 

If  the  Seminole  War  of  100  years  past  was 
to  retain  land,  the  Seminole  War  of  1970  Is 
one  to  retain  culture,  pride  and  tradition 
while  learning  to  Uve  in  a  white  society. 

The  fight  he  faces  now  Is  paradoxical  In 
that  each  victory  over  poverty,  discrimina- 
tion or  education  might  represent  a  defeat 
in  the  battle  to  regain  culture. 

The  American  Indian  has  always  been  set 
aside.  Although  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  before  other  Americans,  he 
didn't  even  become  a  citizen  until  1924  when 
Congress  passed  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act. 

John  CJypress  Is  a  Uving  example  of  the 
confusion  shared  by  most  members  of  his 
race.  He  lives  on  Big  Cypress  Reservation 
about  60  miles  west  of  Port  Lauderdale. 

He  leaned  on  a  dilapidated  bed  with  a 
children's  reader  at  his  side.  He  Is  70,  can't 
re«kd  and  apologizes  for  not  understanding 
English. 

He  smiles  In  embarrassment  and  giggles 
nervously.  "Sometimes  I  understand  right. 
Sometintes  yes,  sometimes  no — I  think 
there's  one  word  I  no  get. " 

That  John  should  apologize  for  not  under- 
standing a  puzzling  language,  foreign  to  his 
mind.  Is  sad.  He  speaks  Miccosukee  fiuently. 

But  It's  true  that  some  memlwrs  of  his 
tribe  feel  embarrassed  because  they  don't 
fiilly  understand  EngUsh. 

John  and  his  relatives  were  bom  Into  a  so- 
ciety foreign  to  that  of  other  Americans. 

The  Seminoles  life  on  Big  Cypress  Reserva- 
tion, Brighton  Reservation.  36  miles  north- 
west of  Moore  Haven,  or  Hollywood  Reserva- 
tion near  VS.  441  In  Hollywood,  is  difficult 
to  comprehend. 

His  life  Is  full  of  anachronisms  common 
to  any  cultural  struggle. 

It  Is  common  to  see  young  Seminoles  Uv- 
ing in  modem  traUers  next  to  their  elders 
living  in  open  chlckees — ^thatched  roof  shacks 
built  with  dead  cypress  and  palmetto  fronds. 

Or  to  see  a  family  like  the  Bucks  of  Brigh- 
ton Reservation  living  In  a  house  with  mod- 
ern conveniences  but  still  raising  their  chU- 
dren  In  the  old  way. 

In  the  back  room  of  the  Buck  residence, 
"Princess"  ^'!Tnmft  Jane,  a  newborn  chUd, 
swings  m  a  hammock  strung  between  two 
walls  with  rope  as  she  would  be  strung  to 
two  trees  In  years  past. 
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Emma  Jane  has  beads  on  her  wrists  and 
her  ears  are  already  pierced.  She  wears  a 
dime  on  her  right  wrist,  held  by  a  piece  of 
rawhide. 

She  win  be  raised  In  a  world  which  will 
hopefully  accept  her  better  than  her  older 
relatives  have  been  accepted. 
But  It  Is  a  small  hope. 

The  change  from  Seminole  to  white  cul- 
ture will  be  difficult  for  Emma  Jane.  She  and 
her  friends  are  children  of  nature. 

Their  very  name.  Seminole,  means  "wild" 
like  a  deer  Is  wild  and  free.  But  It  Is  difficult 
to  be  wild  and  free — to  be  a  Seminole — In 
1970  America. 

It  Is  this  desire  to  be  wild  and  free,  or  to 
run  to  the  forest  to  settle  down  forever, 
coupled  with  other  basic  differences  In  white 
American  culture,  that  has  put  the  Seminole 
Indian  where  he  Is  today. 

He  suffers  from  poverty,  poor  health,  lim- 
ited education  and  other  Injustices. 

The  Seminole's  average  per  capita  Income 
Is  somewhere  around  $2,200  per  year,  short 
of  all  poverty  levels.  He  Is  essentially  an  un- 
educated person  with  only  two  college  grad- 
uates and  less  than  150  high  school  graduates 
In  his  trll>eof  1,400. 

Most  Semlnoles  represent  a  curious  con- 
trast— pride  and  poor  self-images. 

One  Seminole  woman  wortclng  as  a  secre- 
tary for  the  tribe  was  asked  If  she  ever  dated 
white  men. 

"No."  she  said.  "I  never  wanted  to  get  In- 
volved with  a  white  man." 
Why? 

"I  could  never  marry  a  white  man  because 
I  could  never  keep  a  house  the  way  he  would 
expect  me  to.  I  don't  know  his  ways." 
Most  Semlnoles  dont. 

John  Cypress,  for  example,  lives  for  today. 
His  Income  comes  from  welfare  and  Social 
Security.  He  receives  $116  per  month. 

He  pays  no  rent  and  makes  few  trips  to 
town.  John  Is  broke  at  the  end  of  every 
month.  He  lost  his  credit  at  a  nearby  tribal 
store  because  he  failed  to  pay  his  bills. 

Now  he  must  travel — nearly  50  miles — to 
Immokalee  or  Clewlston  to  do  his  shopping. 
"I  wanted  to  shop  at  tribe  store  over  here, 
but  those  Indian  people  no  treat  me  right. 
They  call  me  bad  Indian.  Say  no  pay  my 
bills."  John  says  with  a  trace  of  bitterness. 

His  trips  to  town  are  his  only  activity.  "I 
don't  do  nothing.  Just  sit  down  all  the  time." 
John  Is  not  necessarily  the  typical  Semi- 
nole Indian.  Younger  Indians  go  to  school 
durlag  the  day  and  play  sports  at  night. 

Many  live  In  houses  with  plumbing  and 
electricity.  They  sleep  In  beds  and  eat  from 
tables. 

But  there  are  those  still  living  much  like 
their  ancestors — no  plumbing  or  electricity, 
wooden  platforms  under  thatched  roofs  for 
sleeping,  family  pots  without  utensils  for 
eating. 

They  cook  starchy,  unhealthy  meals  on 
open  fires. 

Health  Is  a  definite  problem.  One  doctor 
who  works  with  the  people  estimates  40  per 
cent  of  the  Semlnoles  of  Florida  suffer  from 
Intestinal  parasites  or  hookworms. 

Malnutrition,  another  crucial  affliction, 
has  been  combatted  through  crash  educa- 
tion programs  for  youngsters  and  adults  and 
by  providing  free,  balanced  meals  to  children 
In  school. 

The  meals  are  possibly  the  best  thing  the 
Seminole  receives  in  school.  His  academic 
achievement  is  perilously  low — If  he  stays 
long  enough  to  be  tested. 

By  1968,  some  67  per  cent  of  all  Semlnoles 
who  entered  school  In  1956  had  droppted  out. 
Some  of  the  troubles  stem  from  language 
differences.  Semlnoles  speak  Creek  or  Mic- 
cosukee  or  a  combination  of  both.  Neither 
lan^age  can  be  accurately  translated  Into 
English. 

Most  Semlnoles  speak  a  little  English.  Few 
have  mastered  It  well  enough  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  a  school  oriented  to  other  American 
children. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  a  belief  the  Seminole  nation 
would  be  better  off  If  It  dropped  Its  own  lan- 
guage and  learned  English  as  a  primary  lan- 
guage   Tills  Is  not  necessarily  true. 

The  loss  of  their  own  tongue  could  result 
m  much  more  than  a  mere  loss  of  language. 
It  ctiuld  result  In  the  loss  of  their  culture, 
tradition  and  self-Identity. 
And  this  would  be  a  tragedy. 
The  langtiage  is  not  a  written  one.  so  tribal 
tradition  and  basic  cultural  rule  is  passed 
down  verbally  through  generations,  usually 
through  group  discussions  near  bedtime. 

Already  many  children  don't  fully  under- 
stand the  legends  told  by  their  parents.  And 
when  a  legend  Is  lost,  another  part  of  cul- 
ture is  lost. 

Billy  Cypress,  one  of  two  Seminole  college 
graduates,  says  his  people  view  tradition  and 
culture  like  they  do  a  good  book. 

"You  put  it  down  because  you  don't  have 
time  for  It  and  you  promise  yourself  you'll 
pick  it  back  up  again.  You  know  it's  good 
lor  you,  but  you  know  you'll  never  pick  It  up 
and  finish  it" 

And  because  it  Is  a  culture  so  unknown, 
so  mlsunderst<.K>d,  so  Ignored,  if  It  Is  to  be 
saved,  the  Seminole  must  save  It. 

Many  attempts  are  under  way  to  assist  the 
Seminole  with  his  struggle — some  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fair.s.  some  by  the  tribal  organization  itself. 
Tliere  are  government  programs  aimed  at 
health,  housing.  Job  placement  and  training 
and  education. 

One  tribal  enterprise  Is  under  way  at  the 
Hollywood  Reservation  where  a  tourist  at- 
traction attempts  to  display  the  early  Seml- 
noles' way  of  life. 

But  the  attraction  Is  mostly  a  sterile  facil- 
ity where  tourists  come  and  gawk  at  Seml- 
noles making  dresses  or  stringing  beads  or 
wrestling  alligators. 

It  is  like  a  zoo  or  a  carnival  where  people's 
culttire  is  displayed  like  wares  at  a  fair. 

So  the  Seminole's  world  is  quickly  disap- 
pearing and  its  replacement  Isn't  necessarily 
any  better. 

He  has  accepted  the  white  man's  ways  only 
to  find  himself  treated  as  a  second-class  citi- 
zen or  a  sideshow  attraction. 

He  is  winning  and  losing  at  the  same  time. 
This  Is  not  new. 

The  Seminole  conslstenly  beat  the  U.S. 
government  at  war  but  lost  his  prime  land 
In  the  process — migrating  in  a  calculated 
path  towards  the  worst  acreage  in  Florida. 

He  once  won  a  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  more  land  "to  pro- 
vide more  adequately  for  the  Seminole  In- 
dians of  Florida"  only  to  lose  what  Is  now  a 
major  part  of  Everglades  National  Park  In  the 
process. 

He  accepted  strange  ways  of  education 
and  religion  and  employment  and  won  the 
right  to  be  equal,  only  to  find  confusion  and 
despair  and  poverty. 

And  now  he's  losing  again. 
But  the  battle  is  not  over  and  many  Seml- 
noles Intend  to  win.  Only  time  can  provide 
the  result. 

The  story  can  either  be  the  sad  last  chapter 
In  a  book  of  painful  assimilation  or  the  first 
chapter  In  a  book  of  revived  identity,  of 
awareness  of  pride. 

For  the  Seminole  Indian,  time  Is  running 
out.  The  life  he  has  pursued  for  years — the 
white  American  way — is  rapidly  appro«cblng 
maturity. 

For  Bonnie  BlUle  and  John  Cypress  and 
"Princess"  Emma  Jane  Buck  and  all  other 
Semlnoles,  the  future  Is  now. 

The  tortoise  can  rest  forever  In  the  forest 
or  he  can  persist  and  ho[}e  for  success. 

Tht  People  America  Pobcot:  II — Assimilatx 

To  Survive 
(By  Kent  Pollock) 

For  fifty  cents  a  Seminole  Indian  can  show 
his  pride  and  self-Identity. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  red-and-black 
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reflectorized    bumper    sticker    sold    at    the 
tribal  grocery  store: 

"Indians  Discovered  America." 
Besides  light,  the  sign  reflects  the  plight 
of   a   forgotten  society   reaching  out   to   be 
noticed. 

The  Seminole  Indian  lives  in  a  world  that 
demands  he  conform  or  die.  It  is  a  world 
much  different  from  his  own  of  years  past. 

In  the  old  days  the  Seminole's  life  was  one 
of  hard  work,  but  simple  in  motivation  and 
reward. 

He  hunted  plentiful  game  during  the  day- 
time so  he  could  eat  and  enjoy  himself  at 
night. 

He  chose  high,  fertile  ground  for  his  village 

where  he  planted  corn   and  peas  and  sweet 

potatoes;  pumpkins,  watermelons  and  beans. 

When   he   grew  tired  of   one   location   he 

moved  to  another.  It  was  a  difficult  nomadic 

way  of  life,  but  Its   freedom  was  satisfying. 

This  was  before  the  United  States  bought 

Florida    from    Spain    in     1819.    Before    the 

Seminole  had  to  retreat  to  the  swampy,  once 

considered  uninhabitable  land  to  the  south. 

It  was  before  the  Seminole  was  forced  to 

live  in  a  way  much  different  from  his  own — 

forced  to  assimilate  to  survive. 

The  Seminole  was  happier  then  than  he  Is 
now.  He  tells  you  so  by  his  reluctance  to 
change. 

Some  say  so  verbally. 

"Lot  of  changes  over  years  Too  many  peo- 
ple and  ditches  and  canals.  Everything  dif- 
ferent now  .  .  .  better  before  change,  looks 
that  way,"  John  Cypress  says. 

This  isn't  hard  to  understand.  The  Seml- 
noles  life  has  changed  drastically. 

Hunting  on  the  three  government  reserva- 
tions is  a  futile  exercise.  Much  of  the  land 
Is  unfit  for  farming. 

The  Seminole  has  become  a  captive  of 
a  cultural  clash.  He  Is  unable  to  cope  with 
American  society,  and  American  society  is 
unwilling  to  accept  him  as  a  full  member. 

So  he  suffers  the  humility  of  living  In  a 
country  where  he  counts  for  nothing. 
And  he  avoids  change  when  possible. 
His  p)eople's  reluctance  to  move  into  mod- 
ern homes  provided  by  government  self-help 
housing  projects  Is  an  example  of  this  refusal 
to  change. 

Walter  Tommy  sat  on  a  wooden  platform 
where  a  chlckee  used  to  stand  and  talked 
about  his  feelings  towards  modern  housing. 
"If  they're  going  to  build  me  houses  they're 
going  to  have  to  build  them  the  way  I  want. 
I  grew  up  in  the  swamp  so  I  must  like  It, 
huh?" 

Pigs  and  chickens  roam  freely  as  he  talks, 
and  some  of  his  friends  gather  to  listen. 
Walter  says  he  wants  more  room,  more  open 
space  and  less  contact  with  other  people 
than  the  housing  project  provides. 

"This  Is  the  way  I've  been  living  all  my  life. 
A  house  doesn't  make  me  happy  as  I  know 
of  It." 

Walter  lives  both  In  Fort  Pierce  where  he 
drives  a  tractor  and  on  Brighton  Reserva- 
tion where  he  "rests  up  a  bit." 

He  lives  in  this  camp  because  he  has  a 
child  here.  He  doesn't  know  the  child's  age. 
Similarly,  he  can't  remember  when  he  went 
to  school  or  for  how  long. 
Time  means  little. 

Unlike  Walter,  there  are  some  Semlnoles 
who  enjoy  living  in  modern  houses.  Some 
helped  build  their  own  homes,  working  on 
them  nearly  600  hours  for  a  down-payment. 
But  even  they  sometimes  miss  the  open 
air  of  a  chlckee. 

Semlnoles  living  on  Hollywood  Reserva- 
tion are  forbidden  by  tribal  law  to  build 
chlckees.  They  live  In  60  houses  built  under 
tribal  and  government  housing  programs. 

At  least  86  families — or  about  410  Indians — 
reside  In  the  60  dwellings.  Some  estimates 
are  higher. 

Despite  Its  overcrowded  atmo^here,  Hol- 
lywood Is  a  popular  reservation.  It  provides 
housing  near  employment,  unlike  Big  Cy- 
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press  and  Brighton  Reservations  which  lie 
in  relative  wilderness. 

The  government  provides  money  to  repair 

Indian  homes  under  a  Home  Improvement 

Program.  Up  to  $4,500  per  family  is  available. 

But    repairing    an    open-sided,    thatched 

roof  chlckee  Is  difficult. 

The  Seminole  Tribal  Hotislng  Authority 
built  20  homes  with  modern  conveniences  at 
Brighton  Reservation  where  about  350  In- 
dians live. 

Sixteen  homes  have  been  constructed  at 
Big  Cypress  Reservation  where  about  435 
Semlnoles  live.  None  have  indoor  toilets — 
the  government  decided  to  construct  out- 
houses Instead. 

"They  wouldn't  use  Inside  facilities  any- 
way and  these  privies  are  well  built,"  a  Bu- 
reau official  said. 

But  statistics  which  show  housing  per- 
ilously behind  demand  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading. 

Fred  and  Wanda  Tommy  live  In  a  camp 
consisting  of  three  chlckees  about  a  mile 
off  the  main  road  through  Brighton  Reserva- 
tion. They  live  there  because  they  say  they 
want  to. 

There  Is  a  sleeping  chlckee,  a  cooking 
chlckee  and  an  eating  chlckee.  Electricity 
and  gas  pro\'lde  power  for  a  stove,  refrigera- 
tor and  radio. 

A  brisk  wind  rustles  the  thatched  roof's 
palmetto  fronds  and  a  radio  blares  rock  music 
as  Wanda  Tommy  talks  reluctantly  about  her 
life  and  her  six  children. 

She  doesn't  want  to  be  Interviewed. 
Her  sixth  child,  seven-day-old  Edna,  sleeps 
In  a  separate  chlckee  during  the  conversa- 
tion. A  chicken  Jumps  on  the  structure's  edge 
while  Edna  relaxes  Inside. 

Where  will  F^ed  and  Wanda  move  when 
the  chlckees  decay  with  age? 

"I  think  other  chlckee.  yes  sir."  Her  voice 
Is  barely  audible  as  she  speaks  with  her  head 
hung  low  in  distrust. 
Would  she  like  a  modern  home? 
"No.  I  don't  think  so." 
Why? 

There  Is  no  answer.  She  turns  her  back — 
an  act  considered  a  serious  Insult — then  faces 
forward  again  after  a  few  moments  of  silence. 
What  does  she  want  for  her  children?  For 
Freddy  and  Leotta  and  Alice  and  Leoma  and 
Phillip  and  Edna? 

"They  got  enough.  We  got  enough."  Wanda 
Is  giggling  because  she  knows  how  absurd 
her  statement  must  sound  to  a  white  man. 
But  to  her  it  is  true. 

Her  husband  was  away  making  money, 
cutting  palmetto  fronds  for  90  cents  per 
bundle.  Her  older  children  were  nearby  play- 
ing, and  her  newborn  child  was  sleeping  well, 
Wandy  Tommy  Is  closer  to  her  old  way  of 
life  than  many  Semlnoles  she  knows.  So  she 
Is  content. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  as  easy  for  many  of 
Wanda's  friends. 

Much  has  been  done  to  reverse  this  trend 
of  Increased  confusion  among  Semlnoles. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  several  programs  in  health, 
housing,  education  and  Job  training  aimed  at 
erasing  the  problems  of  being  a  Seminole  In- 
dian. 

South  Florida  Rural  Legal  Services,  an  or- 
ganization aimed  at  providing  legal  advise  to 
the  iX)or.  is  attempting  to  expand  its  opera- 
tion to  the  Indian  reservations. 

The  Indians  themselves  organized  as  The 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  Inc.,  in  1957,  to 
conduct  their  own  business  affairs. 

The  tribe  has  both  a  tribal  council  looking 
at  social  affairs  and  a  board  of  directors  regu- 
lating business  activities. 

Successful  business,  tuitll  very  recent 
times,  has  been  a  stranger  to  the  Seminole, 
The  tribe  still  owes  the  Bureau  nearly  $2 
million  In  unpaid  loans  made  to  start  tribal 
businesses.  Government  officials  were  pleased 
two  years  ago  when  tribal  enterplses  lost 
"only  $50,000." 
Lucrative  land  leases  coupled  with  a  sue- 
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cessful  cattle-ralslng  program  and  the  sale 
of  oil  and  gas  exploration  rights  are  help- 
ing the  Seminole  rise  from  the  economic  gut- 
ter he  occupied  for  years. 

The  tribe  progressed  well  enough  finan- 
cially to  declare  $100  dividends  to  each 
member  of  the  tribe  last  year. 

Still,  the  Individual  Seminole  suffers  from 
poverty.  The  average  Income  per  family  Is 
aroimd  $2,200  per  year  and  many  Indians' 
incomes  fall  short  of  the  average. 

Even  though  he  pays  no  rent  and  Incurs 
few  of  the  exi>enses  common  to  other  Amer- 
icans, the  Seminole  Is  poor. 

While  the  Seminole  tribe  finds  Itself  pro- 
gressing financially,  the  individual  Semi- 
nole's social  habits  have  not  caught  up^ 
so  he  spends  his  money  quickly  and  Is 
sometimes  the  victim  of  exploitation. 
It  is  a  life  of  dilemmas. 
Lottie  Baxley,  a  Seminole  widow  who  mar- 
ried a  white  man,  explained  the  confusion. 
She.  too,  was  perplexed  while  he-  husband 
was  alive  because  tribal  law  forced  her  to 
leave  the  reservation  for  marrying  a  white 
man. 

Indian  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  allowed 
to  marry  whites  and  still  live  on  reserva- 
tions. 

Lottie  says,  "There  are  lots  of  changes  in 
the  Seminole  world  with  (tribal)  organiza- 
tion and  all.  They  aren't  used  to  the  new 
ways  .  .  .  they  used  to  go  out  In  the  woods 
and  kill  deer  or  whatever  they  wanted  to 
eat.  It  was  their  whole  life  .  .  .  now  there 
ain't  no  woods." 

Tribal  chief  Betty  Mae  Jumper  says  her 
people  have  trouble  understanding  white 
ways  which  are  good  and  bad  at  the  same 
time.  She  uses  education,  something  foreign 
to  early  Semlnoles,  as  an  example. 

"In  a  way  education  hurts  us  and  In  a  way 
we  need  It.  We  need  that  education  if  we're 
going  to  live  like  anybody  else.  But  then  It 
hurts  us  real  bad  and  confuses  my  people 
because  all  that  trouble  is  coming  in." 

The  trouble  she  speaks  of  Is  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, alcoholism,  criminal  activity  and 
many  other  afflctlons  of  poor  America  once 
unknown  to  the  Seminole. 
She  blames  It  all  on  a  loss  of  tradition. 
"Some  of  the  old  Indian  ways  are  good  ways 
and  I  think  we  should  keep  them." 

There  Is  evidence  that  some  of  the  Semi- 
nole's Identity  and  pride  and  culttire  has 
already  been  lost. 

Tribal  leaders,  however,  feel  the  battle  Is 
being  won.   Many  don't  agree.   Some   don't 
realize  there's  a  battle  being  fovight. 
It's  all  part  of  a  story  of  change. 
The  p>eople  aren't  sure  who  they   are  or 
where  they  belong  in  America. 

Until  they  know,  they'll  keep  buying 
bumi>er  stickers. 

Thb     People     America     Forgot:     III — The 
Problem:   Educating  Those  Who  Do  Not 

Understand 

(By  Kent  Pollock) 

Prank  Charlie  has  been  a  craftsman  all  his 
life. 

He  Is  70  and  still  practices  his  trade  13 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  And  he  plans 
on  doing  It  until  he  dies. 

Frank  carves  canoes  out  of  cypress  trees. 

He  works  In  a  secluded  tree  stand  at  Big 
Cj-press  Reservation — with  only  an  ax.  a  rasp, 
a  hatchet  and  a  saw.  There  are  no  power 
tools  In  the  swamp. 

It  takes  Frank  four  months  to  complete 
one  24-foot  canoe.  For  this,  he  receives  $400. 

Frank  is  like  lots  of  other  Seminole  In- 
dians. He  works  very  hard  for  very  little.  He 
doesn't  know  the  value  of  his  own  skills.  He 
Is  essentially  an  imeducated  person. 

For  young  Semlnoles  who  don't  want  to 
spend  their  lives  like  Prank  working  for 
$100  per  month,  education  Is  vital. 

But  they  have  received  little  of  It. 

There  are  only  two  college  graduates  and 
fewer  than  150  high  school  graduates  among 
Florida's  Seminole  Indians 
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The  government  provides  $600  per  year  for 
each  Seminole  college  student,  and  other 
scholarships  are  available,  but  only  four  Sem- 
lnoles are  currently  enrolled  in  colleges. 

It  wasn't  until  1957  that  the  first  Seminole 
was  graduated  from  a  Florida  high  school. 
And  in  1963  the  first  Big  Cypress  Reserva- 
tion Indian  was  graduated. 

Unlike  other  Americans,  education  to  the 
Seminole  has  never  been  a  pan  of  life. 

But  most  have  finally  accepted  the  con- 
cept of  education.  Now  the  problem  is  for 
teachers  to  offer  quality,  relevant  education. 
The  problems  are  vast.  Poverty,  poc* 
health,  undernourishment  inadequate  hous- 
ing— the  Seminole's  life  doesn't  lend  Itself  to 
easy  learning. 

There  are  two  basic  sides  to  Seminole  ed- 
ucation— both  are  bad. 

One  side  shows  children  living  in  Holly- 
wood and  Brighton  Reservation  going  to  pub- 
lic schools.  They  fall  far  below  average 
achievement  levels.  Many  drop  out. 

The  other  side  includes  children  at  Big 
Cypress  Reservation  attending  a  government 
school  for  four  years  before  entering  public 
school.  TTiey  are  mostly  unprepared  to  com- 
pete. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  Semlnoles  attend 
public  schools  in  Clewlston;  97  are  enrolled 
in  Moore  Haven  schools. 

Seminole  students  who  have  problems  at 
home  are  sent  to  boarding  schools  in  Okla- 
homa and  other  states.  There  are  46  attend- 
ing such  schools. 

By  1968,  67  per  cent  of  all  Semlnoles  who 
entered  school  In  1956  had  dropped  out.  The 
national  dropout  average  for  Indians  was  50 
per  cent  in  comparlaon  to  a  national  aver- 
age for  other  Americans  of  21  per  cent. 

In  Palm  Beach  County  where  thousands 
of  migrant  children  drop  out  yearly,  the 
average  Is  41  per  cent. 

Semlnoles  in  public  schools  tend  t»  Isolate 
themselves. 

And  Isolation  makes  assimilation  Into  a 
different  culture  more  difficult. 

Officials  say  Isolation  stems  from  either 
discrimination  by  fellow  students  or  lack  of 
self-confidence  by  Semlnoles.  It  Is  probably  a 
combination  of  both,  coupled  with  the  fact 
white  students  share  nothing  culturally  with 
Semlnoles. 

One  teacher  at  a  Clewlston  school  said, 
"I  don't  believe  they  (Semlnoles)  are  in- 
terested .  .  .  some  of  them  show  more  spark 
than  others,  but  the  majority  don't  care  for 
what  we  have  to  offer." 

What  the  public  school  system  has  to  offer 
is  much  different  from  the  Seminole  way  of 
life. 

It  is  also  much  different  from  the  educa- 
tion offered  Semlnoles  at  Big  Cypress  Reser- 
vation. Children  there  attend  school  until 
the  fifth  grade  at  a  government-operated  In- 
dian school. 

Government  officials  say  the  school  Is  nec- 
essary because  younger  children  would  be 
harmed  by  the  46-mile  bus  trip  to  Clewls- 
ton's  public  schools. 

The  sign  outside  the  government  school 
says  Ahfachkee  Day  School.  It  means  Happy 
Day  School  in  Mlccosukee.  the  reservation's 
primary  language. 

But  the  sign  doesnt  represent  what  bap- 
ens  inside. 

The  school  which  47  children  attend  is  a 
failure.  A  Florida  Atlantic  University  pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Harry  Kersey,  calls  the  school  "an 
experiment  In  successive  regression." 

When  children  leave  Ahfachkee  Day  School 
to  attend  fifth  grade  In  a  public  school  they 
are  ill-prepared  to  compete  with  other  Amer- 
icans their  own  age. 

Only  11  Semlnoles  of  all  Indians  living  on 
Big  Cypress  Reservation  attending  Ahfach- 
kee Day  School  have  ever  graduated  from 
high  school. 

Tests  show  that  children  attending  Ah- 
fachkee Day  School  for  four  years  achieve 
very  little  beyond  the  first  grade. 

A  quick  tour  of  the  school  explains  why. 
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The  school  consists  of  three  classrooms  and 
a  Itltchen.  Children  are  divided  by  age 

They  wander  around  during  classroom 
hours  without  discipline,  learning  very  little 
In  the  process. 

It's  not  necessarily  bad  behavior  or  rebel- 
lion— It's  more  a  habit. 

If  the  children  are  disciplined  too  harshly 
they  probably  won't  come  back. 

And  attendance  laws  either  don't  compel 
children  on  federal  reservations  to  attend 
school  or  they  go  unenforced.  Nobody  seems 
to  know  which  for  sure — not  even  officials. 

While  some  children  wander  and  play. 
others  work. 

A  fourth  grade  boy  at  the  blackboard  mul- 
tiplies three  times  twelve  and  gets  17. 

How  can  three  times  twelve  be  only  17'' 

"I  don't  know."  the  young  man  answers 
and  returns  to  his  seat  He  is  not  ashamed 
because  he  Is  not  different  from  his  class- 
mates. 

The  school  recently  tested  Its  children  to 
determine  achievement.  The  results  were 
perilously  low. 

When  the  two  present  teachers  arrived  last 
year,  children  didn't  know  how  old  they  were 
or  what  grade  they  belonged  In. 

Many  couldn't  write  their  own  names. 

There  were  no  curriculum  folders,  no 
achievement  levels,  nothing  to  show  for  their 
years  In  school. 

Dr.  Kersey  described  the  situation  as  "a 
school  flying  blindly  towards  nowhere." 

He  said  problems  In  educating  Semlnoles 
He  m  an  Inflnlte  combination  of  differences 
between  Semlnoles  and  other  Americans. 

He  tested  the  children  last  year.  He  tested 
them  again  this  year.  Results  show  the 
children  regress. 

"We  thought  at  first  they  suffered  from 
extreme  brain  damage  or  hearing  and  sight 
deficiencies  because  their  achievement  levels 
were  so  low."  Dr.  Kersey  said. 

But  this  was  not  the  case. 

Kersey  decided  education  was  simply  ir- 
relevant to  Seminole  children. 

A  program  was  Initiated  whereby  Seminole 
students  were  told  to  write  stories  they  en- 
Joyed.  With  the  help  of  teachers,  the  stories 
were  printed  and  illustrated  by  their  authors. 

When  the  work  was  completed,  it  was  ex- 
chsmged  among  children. 

Here's  one  example  of  a  Seminole  book.  It 
was  written  by  a  10-year-old  Lupe  Osceola 

BOWS   AND   ARBOWS 

"The  bow  broke  when  I  shot  at  a  bird.  It 
was  a  robin.  I  have  a  different  loow  now.  I 
went  and  got  Mando  and  we  went  hunting. 
I  shot  a  duck  with  my  B-B  gun.  Mando  ate 
It.  Then  we  rode  bicycles  and  fell  in  the 
mud." 

For  the  first  time,  education  became  in- 
teresting to  the  Seminole  Indian.  And  he 
began  learning  to  read. 

But  even  this  program  isn't  enough 
Children  still  are  progressing  too  slowly  to 
keep  up  with  others  their  age. 

Much  school  time  is  devoted  to  personal 
services. 

Children  are  bathed  once  a  week.  By  the 
tune  they  all  shower  in  the  small  facility, 
most  of  the  day  Is  spent.  They  are  fed  hot 
meals  and  they  brush  their  teeth  afterwards. 
They  learn  to  eat  with  knives  and  forks  and 
how  to  use  napkins. 

It's  all  part  of  the  catchlng-up  Seminole 
children  must  do. 

Many  programs  are  aimed  at  accomplish- 
ing Just  that — helping  the  Seminole  through 
his  first  hard  years  of  education.  But  still 
the  total  effort  Is  falling. 

Twice  each  week,  PAU  students  fly  to  Ah - 
fachkee  Day  School  to  assist  teachers.  The 
students  are  knowledgeable  In  new  concepts 
of  motivating  culturally  different  children. 

The  tribe  began  a  Head  Start  program  to 
begin  Seminole  education  earlier  than  kin- 
dergarten. The  centers  are  mostly  utilized 
as  baby-sitting  services  for  children  2-4 
years  old. 

Although  a  major  part  of  Head  Start  la 
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aimed  at  language  development,  children 
learn  very  little  English.  At  the  Big  Cypress 
Head  Start  center,  Mlccosukee  was  spoken 
almost  exclusively  until  recently. 

An  adult  education  program  was  Intlated 
at  Brighton  Reservation  with  hopes  of 
teaching  adults  enough  to  help  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  adults  gather  one  night  each  week  at 
a  recreation  center.  They  sit  In  rickety  old 
surplus  desks  and  try  to  learn  the  skills  their 
children  are  learning.  They  are  a  generation 
of  learning  behind  their  youngsters. 

So  they  too  come  here  to  catch  up — partly 
for  their  children's  sake,  partly  for  them- 
selves. 

A  similar  program  at  Big  Cypress  Reserva- 
tion failed  for  lack  of  interest.  Officials  even 
served  free  meals  to  attract  adults,  but  that 
didn't  help 

The  adults  are  learning,  but  progress  Is 
slow.  A  second,  more  advanced  class  will 
open  soon  for  those  ahead  of  their  class- 
mates. 

Dr.  Kersey  says  more  money  Is  needed  to 
upgrade  Indian  education.  He  says  new  pro- 
grams and  needed  expansion  of  present  ones 
like  the  texts  being  written  by  Semlnoles 
are  being  held  back  by  Inadequate  funding. 

••Now  its  a  question  of  how  much  money 
the  federal  government  and  other  private 
foundations  are  willing  to  pay  to  salvage  the 
education  of  these  children.  We  think  we 
know  how  to  do  It,  but  we  need  more  funds 
to  proceed." 

It's  all  part  of  a  perplexing  problem  of 
how  to  educate  a  person  who  doesnt  un- 
derstand. 

And  the  Seminole  doesn't  understand. 

He  doesn't  understand  standard  motiva- 
tion: he  doesn't  understand  teaching  meth- 
ods; he  doesn't  understand  why  he  must 
learn. 

He  doesn't  understand  white  American 
culture. 

Until  he  does — or  until  he  Is  understood — 
he  win  likely  continue  on  his  present  path. 

His  economic  life  can  change,  his  health 
can  Improve,  his  housing  might  become 
modern. 

But  In  the  end.  he  must  have  education. 

The  Seminole  who  neglects  learning  in  his 
vvith  gains  nothing  for  his  future  and  loses 
his  past. 

If  current  trends  don't  change.  Semlnoles 
V.!!;  have  to  be  content  with  working  In  flelds 
or  selling  trinkets  or  wrestling  alligators. 

Or  carving  canoes  like  FYank  Charlie — 13 
hT.irs  a  day,  six  days  a  week — at  age  70. 

For  $100  per  month 

INDIAN    EDUCA-nON A     NA^nONAL    'rHAOCDT 

Indian  Education:  A  National  Tragedy — 
.■\  National  Challenge." 

That's  the  title  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare's  special 
subcommittee  on  Indian  education's  report 
l.ssued  in  November  1969. 

Here  is  a  synopsis  of  that  report's  sum- 
mary: 

■•For  more  than  two  years  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  have  been  gauging  how 
well  American  Indians  are  educated.  We  have 
traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  country:  we  have 
listened  to  Indians  in  their  homes  and  In 
their  schools  ...  we  have  looked  closely  Into 
every  aspect  of  the  Indian  education  program 
th;s  Nation  offers  its  Indian  citizens.  .  .  . 

•We  are  shcx;ked  at  what  we  discovered. 
Others  before  us  were  shocked.  They  rec- 
ommended and  made  changes.  Others  after 
us  will  likely  be  shocked,  too — despite  our 
recommendations  and  efforts  at  reform. 

•For  there  is  so  much  to  do — wrongs  to 
right,  omissions  to  fill,  untruths  to  correct — 
that  our  own  recommendations,  concerned  as 
they  are  with  education  alone,  need  supple- 
mentation across  the  whole  board  of  Indian 
life 

We  have  develoi>ed  page  after  page  of 
statistics.  These  cold  figures  mark  a  stain  on 
our  national  conscience,  a  stain  which  has 
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The  People  Amekica  Pobcets  IV — It  Is  Hako 

To  Get  Monet  .  .  .  You  Gotta  Havk  Monet 

(By  Kent  Pollock) 

Joseph  Jumper  has  been  putting  new 
atop  a  rickety  chlckee.  Jousting  with  exhaus- 
tion in  a  sweltering  South  Florida  sun. 

He  nailed  palmetto  fronds  to  the  two  cy- 
press logs  he  straddled  as  sweat  poured  down 
his  pounding  arm. 

Joseph  Jumper  has  been  putting  new 
roofs  on  chlckees  for  about  two  years.  He 
once  worked  for  the  government,  but  quit. 
He  once  repaired  cars  at  Big  Cypress  Iteser- 
vation.  but  quit. 


spread  slowly  for  hundreds  of  years.  They  tell 
a  story  to  be  sure. 

"But  they  cannot  tell  the  whole  story.  They 
cannot  for  example,  tell  of  the  despair,  the 
frustration,  the  hopelessness,  the  poignancy, 
of  children  who  want  to  learn  but  are  not 
taught;  of  adults  who  try  to  read  but  have 
no  one  to  teach  them;  of  families  which  want 
to  stay  together  but  are  forced  apart;  or  of 
8-year-old  children  who  want  neighborhood 
schools  but  are  sent  thousands  of  miles  away 
to  remote  and  alien  boarding  schools. 

"We  have  seen  what  these  conditions  do 
to  Indian  children  and  Indian  families.  The 
sights  are  not  pleasant. 

"We  have  concluded  that  our  national 
policy  for  educating  American  Indians  are  a 
failure  of  major  propMtlons.  They  have  not 
offered  Indian  children — either  In  years  past 
or  today — an  educational  opportunity  any- 
where near  equal  to  that  offered  the  great 
bulk  of  American  children.  .  .  . 

"Decent  education  has  been  denied  Indians 
In  the  past,  and  they  have  fallen  far  short 
of  matching  their  promise  with  performance. 
But  this  need  not  always  be  so.  Creative, 
Imaginative,  and  above  all,  relevant  educa- 
tional experiences  can  blot  the  stain  on  our 
national  conscience  .  .  . 

"What  concerned  us  most  deeply,  as  we 
carried  out  our  mandate,  was  the  lo-*  quality 
of  virtually  every  aspect  of  the  schooling 
available  to  Indian  children.  The  school 
buildings  themselves;  the  course  materials 
and  books;  the  attitude  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel;  the  accessibility  of 
school  buildings — all  these  are  of  shocking 
quality. 

"A  few  of  the  statistics  we  developed: 

"The  average  educational  level  for  all 
Indians  under  supervision  Is  five  school  years.         j 

More  than  one  out  of  every  five  Indian         I 
men  have  less  than   five  years  of  schooling. 
Dropout  rates  for  Indians  are  twice  the  na- 
tional average  ,   .  .  the  average  age  of  top-      ^ 
level  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  education  ad-      ^ 
mlnistrators  Is  58  years.  .  .  . 

"Only  18  percent  of  the  students  In  fed- 
eral Indian  schools  go  on  to  college;  the 
national  average  Is  32  per  cent.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  spends  only  $18  per  year  per 
child  on  textbooks  and  supplies  compared  to 
a  national  average  of  $40,  Only  one  of  every 
100  Indian  college  graduates  will  receive  a 
master's  degree  .  .  . 

"These  aje  only  a  few  of  the  statistics 
which  tell  tiie  story  of  how  poor  the  quality 
of  education  is  that  American  Indians  have 
available  to  them  .  .  .  one  theme  running 
through  all  our  recommendations  Is  increased 
Indian  participation  and  control  of  their 
own   education  programs. 

"For  far  too  long,  the  nation  has  paid  only 
token  heed  to  the  notion  that  Indians  should 
have  a  strong  voice  In  their  own  destiny.  .  ,  . 

"The  scope  of  this  subcommittee's  work 
was  limited  by  its  authorizing  resolution  to 
education.  But  as  we  traveled,  and  listened, 
and  aaw,  we  learned  that  education  cannot  be 
Isolated  from  other  aspects  of  Indian  life. 
These  aspects,  too,  have  much  room  for  Im- 
provement .  .  . 

"In  conclusion.  It  is  sufficient  to  restate 
our  basic  finding:  that  our  nation's  policies 
and  programs  for  educating  American  Indians 
are  a  national  tragedy," 


He  has  never  been  able  to  find  a  Job  he 
really  likes, 

Joseph  doesn't  know  what  It's  like  to  drive 
a  nice  car  to  work  on  a  freeway  every  morn- 
ing. He  doesn't  know  how  to  punch  a  time- 
clock  or  take  a  10-mlnute  coffee  break, 

Joseph  doesn't  know  about  cost-of-living 
raises  or  overtime  or  vacations, 

Joseph  Is  a  Seminole  Indian, 

He  has  difficulty  learning  to  work  along- 
side other  Anierlcaias  because  he  Is  different. 

Joseph's  ethnic  group  is  an  Isolated  one — 
not  only  by  the  distance  from  Seminole 
reservations  to  urban  employment  centers, 
but  by  culture. 

The  white  American  employment  atmos- 
phere is  a  perplexing  thing. 

But  Semlnoles  must  attain  skills  and  atti- 
tudes foreign  to  their  old  ways  to  survive  In 
1970  America. 

It  l&nt  easy: 

The  American  Indian  finds  it  10  times  as 
hard  to  find  a  Job  as  other  Americans. 

Less  than  30  percent  of  all  Florida  Sem- 
lnoles able  to  work  are  permanently  em- 
ployed. The  average  per  capita  Income  of 
those  who  work  is  about  $2,200  f>er  year. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  all  Semlnoles  earn  less 
than  $4,500  per  year.  Fifty  per  cent  earn  less 
than  $1,000  and  25  per  cent  esirn  less  than 
$500. 

Most  Semlnoles  prefer  to  work  on  reser- 
v.itions  performing  menial  tasks  rather  than 
seeking  employment  on  the  outside. 

If  they  want  to  work  In  the  city,  they  must 
find  transportation  for  the  lengthy  round 
trip.  Brighton  Reservation  Is  35  miles  from 
the  nearest  small  town.  Big  Cypress  Reser- 
vation's nearest  employment  center  Is  45 
miles  away. 

So  Semlnoles  work  in  bean  fields  or  they 
harvest  watermelon  and  other  crops.  Some 
work  in  citrus  orchards. 

Only  25  Semlnoles  of  the  1,400  In  the  tribe 
work  off  reservations — men  In  construction, 
women  as  filing  clerks  or  secretaries. 

One  Job  admired  by  most  Semlnoles  Is 
that  of  the  cowboy. 

Indians  with  cattle  herds  are  among  the 
wealthier  Seminole  families.  But  even  these 
families  make  less  than  $2,500  per  year. 

Indians  purchase  cattle  from  a  tribal  herd. 
They  usually  obtain  low-interest  loans  to 
pay  for  the  animals, 

Tlie  22  Indian  cowboys  raising  cattle  on 
Big  Cypress  Reservation  earned  an  average  of 
$2,290  per  year  from  1966  to  1969,  Indian  cat- 
tlemen at  Brighton  Reservation  earned  $2,092. 

Semlnoles  round  up  their  cattle  four  times 
per  year.  An  expert  in  cattle  management 
paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  teaches 
Indians  techniques. 

Cattle  are  separated  by  brands.  Then  they 
are  "doctored"  for  possible  disease  before  they 
are  turned  loose. 

Reservation  pasture  land  Is  leased  to  In- 
dians by  the  tribe  at  a  low  cost.  Profits  from 
pasture  leasing  help  maintain  the  tribal  herd 
to  perpetuate  the  project. 

So  far,  none  of  the  Seminole  cowboys  has 
risen  from  debt.  When  the  debts  are  erased, 
a  well-managed  herd  could  bring  as  much 
as  $10,000  per  year. 

Many  Semlnoles  struggle  so  their  children 
can  leave  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Mary  Francis  Johns  wants  her  children 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  education  so  they 
won't  suffer  the  same  problems  she  has  en- 
countered. 

She  drives  a  school  bus  from  Brighton  Res- 
ervation Into  Moore  Haven  each  day.  She 
recently  began  working  as  a  Janitor  at  the 
school  to  make  extra  money. 

Once  trained,  Semlnoles  are  said  to  be  hard 
workers. 

The  Bureau  is  the  largest  employer  of  Sem- 
lnoles. About  60  Indians  work  In  clerical  po- 
sitions for  the  Bureau,  but  none  have  reached 
supervisory  positions.  Their  average  Bureau 
salary  is  $3,500  per  year. 

The  Seminole  tribal  corporation  also  hires 
40  Indians.  They  earn  an  average  of  $3,657 
per  year. 
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The  tribe  employs  Indians  to  operate  gro- 
cery stores  at  each  reservation  and  to  help 
In  clerical  positions  at  tribal  offices  In  Holly- 
wood 

The  tribe's  Indian  Village  in  Hollywood  em- 
ploys 14  Semlnoles.  but  there  Is  an  atmos- 
phere of  condescension,  and  Clxief  Betty  Mae 
Jumper  says  some  Indians  won't  work  there. 

They  dislike  the  carnival  atmosphere  of 
stringing  t>eads,  making  dresses,  carving  wood 
or  wrestling  alligators  for  tourlsis. 

But  most  Semlnoles  work  when  they  can, 
where  they  can — planting  grass,  picking  to- 
matoes or  beans,  cutting  cabbage  buds.  It  Is 
mostly  seasonal,  undependable,  difficult 
work, 

Walter  Tommy  says  he  makes  $4O-*50  per 
day  cutting  cabbage  buds  at  Brighton  Res- 
ervation. But  the  season  lasts  only  about  five 
weeks.  Then  he's  out  of  work, 

"I  go  to  Fort  Pierce  and  drive  a  tractor 
when  I  can't  cut  buds.  But  there's  not  much 
work  ...  it's  hard  to  get  money.  You  gotta 
have  money." 

Unlike  many  other  Semlnoles.  Walter  re- 
ceives no  financial  assistance  from  the 
government . 

Semlnoles  don't  receive  special  money  from 
the  government.  They  must  qualify  for  fiinan- 
clal  assistance  like  other  Americans. 

About  10  per  cent  of  all  Seminole  families 
receive  some  form  of  financial  aid. 

Nineteen  families  draw  aid  to  dependent 
children  from  the  state  of  Florida.  But  more 
than  half  the  reservation  families  are  with- 
out a  working  male. 

The  women  of  these  families  are  unable  to 
get  other  than  low-paying  Jobs.  If  their  chil- 
dren are  too  young  for  Head  Start  programs, 
they  can't  afford  babysitting  services  while 
they  work. 

None  are  available  on  the  reservations  any- 
way. So  women  who  work  must  count  on 
friends  or  leave  their  children  alone. 

This  might  not  always  be  the  case 

The  Semlnoles'  economic  picture  Is  chang- 
ing. The  tribe  Is  rapidly  paying  old  debts  and 
leasing  land  at  substantial  profits. 

Bureau  officials  estimated  the  tribe  might 
gross  as  much  as  $500,000  per  year  within  the 
next  five  years  through  a  number  of  exciting 
new  enterprises. 

For  years,  the  tribe  lost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  It  went  further  and  further 
In  debt  to  the  Bureau. 

Their  newfound  success  stems  from  a 
change  in  both  tribal  and  Bureau  leadership 
and  a  new  outlook  on  land  leasing. 

Land  is  the  Seminole's  major  resource. 
Leased  properly,  land  can  make  the  tribe 
rich. 

Hollywood  Reservation  provides  the  bright- 
est economic  base.  It  Is  located  near  U.S.  441 
in  one  of  Broward  Coiuity's  fastest  growing 
Industrial  areas. 

But  the  tribe  must  be  careful  In  signing  Its 
leases.  Past  experience  Indicates  the  Seminole 
must  move  with  prudence  In  cooperating 
with  Industry. 

If  he  doesn't,  he  might  lose — and  has  al- 
ready lost  too  much. 

He  has  lost  with  his  lease  between  the  tribe 
and  Amphlnol  Electronics,  a  coupling  device 
manufacturer. 

The  65-year-lease  covers  10  acres  of  prime 
Industrial  land  leased  at  $2  per  year  for  the 
first  five  years.  The  price  progresses  each 
year  to  $200  per  year  after  nine  years. 

Land  nearby  recently  leased  for  as  much 
as  $15,000  per  acre  p>er  year. 

The  tribe  signed  the  Amphlnol  lease  so 
Semlnoles  would  have  a  place  to  work.  The 
company  said  it  would  use  "every  reasonable 
effort  to  employ  and  train  (Semlnoles)  . . . 
to  the  extent  that  their  skills  and  abilities 
can  be  profitably  utilized." 

Since  the  lease  was  signed  In  1966.  few 
Semlnoles  have  been  employed  successfully. 
Only  18  Indians  work  at  the  plant  today, 
and  only  one  Indian  was  hired  last  year. 

Oovernment  officials  say  Amphlnol  told 
them  Indian  labor  was  being  used  as  much 
as  profitably  posalble. 
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The  Amphlnol  lease  continues.  It  and  two 
other  tribal  leases  earned  the  tribe  a  gross 
income  in  1967  of  only  $30,000 — $80,000  short 
of  the  year's  debt. 

But  things  are  changing. 

Last  year's  gross  tribal  Income  from  four 
new  leases  alone  was  $250,000, 

The  new  leases  are  for  a  mobile  home  fac- 
tory, two  mobile  home  parks  and  a  section 
of  businesss  locations  along  U.S.  441. 

The  120-acre  mobile  home  factory  was 
leased  for  $150,000  per  year,  plus  10  per  cent 
of  the  factory's  gross  annual  Income.  Front- 
age land  for  the  business  enterprises  was 
leased  for  $15,000  per  acre  per  year. 

All  the  new  leases  carry  clauses  so  Sem- 
lnoles get  first  chance  at  employment. 

But  Hollywood  Reservation  doesnt  repre- 
sent the  only  land  value  to  the  Seminole.  The 
tribe  plans  to  begin  recreational  develop- 
ments at  both  Brighton  and  Big  Cypress 
Reservations. 

Brighton  Reservations  facility  probably 
will  Include  a  marina  with  easy  access  to 
fishing  In  Lake  Okeechobee, 

The  tribe  received  $230,000  last  year  for 
oil  and  gas  exploration  rights  to  29,000  acres 
of  Big  Cypress  Reservation,  Mobil  OU  Corp. 
also  owes  the  tribe  one-eighth  of  groas 
profits  if  oil  Is  discovered. 

The  Seminole  tribe  recently  was  awarded 
$12,3  million  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion for  land  the  government  took  from  them 
In  the  1800s, 

The  award  was  for  some  29.7  million  acres 
of  land  and  fell  far  short  of  the  $47  million 
the  Semlnoles  sought. 

But  the  $12.3  million  must  be  offset  by 
about  $5  million  worth  of  land  the  gov»n- 
ment  figures  it  has  already  given  the  Seml- 
noles in  Oklahoma  and  Florida. 

The  remaining  money  will  be  divided  by 
3,700  Semlnoles  in  Oklahoma  and  the  1.400 
in  the  Florida  tribe. 

But  It  Is  doubtful  Individual  Semlnoles 
In  Florida  will  share  the  Income.  Their  tribe 
will  probably  pay  some  old  debts  with  the 
money. 

To  help  Semlnoles  find  employment,  the 
Bureau  operates  an  employment  assistance 
program.  More  than  1.000  Job  training 
courses  are  available  to  Semlnoles,  but  few 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Only  about  16  Indians  from  Florida  attend 
Job  training  schools  each  year. 

But  wealth  wont  help  the  Seminole  any- 
way, unless  he  learns  to  cope  with  his  af- 
fluence. 

And  there  always  will  be  those  willing  to 
exploit  him 

But  If  all  goes  well,  the  Seminole  could  be 
the  first  trlt)e  of  Indians  ever  to  win  at  the 
American  game  of  capitalism. 

If  all  goes  well. 

The  People  America   Pobgot:   V — Medicine 

Men  and  M.D.s 

(By  Kent  Pollock) 

Quickly,  but  with  the  delicacy  of  loving  re- 
spect, Dr.  Alfredo  Mendez  wrapped  Elizabeth 
BllUe's  chubby  left  arm  with  a  smooth  gray 
band. 

He  pumt>ed  air  Into  the  armband,  then 
stared  in  dismay  at  a  throbbing  round  gauge 
measuring  her  blood  pressure.  He  didn't  like 
what  he  saw. 

"I  want  you  to  lose  about  60  pounds.  You 
look  young  when  you  do  this.  You  feel  bet- 
ter." 

Elizabeth  Billle  smiled,  nodding  her  head  In 
agreement.  The  258-pound  Seminole  wooxan 
had  been  told  before  to  lose  weight. 

Obesity  Is  prevalent  among  Seminole  In- 
diaois.  It  Is  one  of  many  health  problems  af- 
fecting them. 

Poor  health  Is  relatively  new  to  Florida 
Semlnoles. 

In  1956.  an  author  who  studied  them  wrote 
of  their  good  health  and  warned  his  readers 
against  changing  Indians  lives  because  of 
health  hazards. 

"People    eouoemed   with   the   welfare   of 
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American  Indians  should  take  careful  note 
that  Florida  Semlnoles  who  live  In  the  old 
ways  are  far  healthier  than  other  Indians 
who  are  forced  Into  a  manner  of  life  to  which 
they  are  not  well  adapted,"  the  author  said. 
At  that  time,  he  said,  Florida  Semlnoles 
had  only  two  poor  health  problems — hook- 
worms and  occasional  malaria. 
Now,  thlngs,are  different. 
The   Seml/ole  suffers  many  of   the  same 
ml5fortunes  of  modern   America   and   reaps 
few  of  the  benefits. 
Health  Is  no  exception. 
Cases  of  intestinal  parasites,  diabetes,  ane- 
mia, malnutrition,   alcoholism   and    vitamin 
deficiency — once  strangers  to  the  Seminole — 
are  now  common. 

Dr.  Mendez  and  another  physician  staff 
health  clinics  at  Brighton  and  Big  Cypress 
Reservations. 

"Disease  can  be  a  serious  problem  for  these 
people  if  things  get  out  of  hand  .  .  .  the 
population  is  so  small  that  when  diseases 
strike  we  look  at  the  seriousness  as  a  mat- 
ter of  time  rather  than  in  terms  of  number 
of  cases."  Dr.  Mendez  said. 

The  Seminoles  small,  mostly  closed  society 
adds  to  the  seriousness  of  some  diseases  such 
as  diabetes,  a  hereditary  disorder. 

The  chnics  open  twice  each  week.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  doctors,  there  la  a  registered  nurse 
and  a  clinical  aide. 

Dr.  Mendez  sits  in  his  smsUl  examination 
room  on  those  days  waiting  for  an  Indian  to 
enter.  He  dresses  casually. 

Ida  Cypress  Is  the  first  patient  She  wheezes 
in   futile   attempts   to   draw   deep   breaths. 

Like  many  Seminoles  who  come  to  the 
clinic.  Ida  suffers  from  a  cold.  She  is  given 
a  shot  and  some  pills,  then  told  to  rest  as 
much  as  possible. 

Dr.  Mendez  conducts  complete  physicals  on 
each  Indian  to  determine  whether  less  ap- 
parent disorders  are  present. 

Margaret  Johns  enters  the  room  as  Ida 
leaves.  She  wears  a  sotled-but-colorful  dress 
and  no  shoes. 

■  Whafs  the  trouble  today,  Margaret?" 
"Have  cold."  She  points  to  her  nose.  "And 
can't  hear  In  ear," 

Margaret,  too.  la  given  a  shot.  Her  blood 
pressure  Is  checked:  then  she  Is  given  vita- 
mins and  told  to  loce  weight. 

For  several  hours,  the  stream  continues. 
Dr.  Mendez  talks  between  patients. 

'Most  of  their  problems  come  from  the 
way  they  live.  They  keep  untidy  homes  and 
drink  water  from  canals — and  they  cook  with 
It.  too — and  this  Is  not  necessarily  clean 
water. 

"They  don't  like  to  wear  shoes  so  they  catch 
the  larvae  of  hookworms  through  their  feet. 
These  worms  and  other  intestinal  parasites 
present  the  biggest  problem," 

Many  Seminoles  visit  a  medicine  man  after 
seeing  Dr.  Mendez.  This  fact  doeen't  bother 
the  doctor,  however. 

•I  know  ihej  have  medicine  men.  but  that 
doesn't  bother  me.  In  the  whole  world  every- 
one is  a  medicine  man.  Even  my  wife  prsw:- 
tices  medicine  on  me  sometimes." 

Josle  Blllie,  the  medicine  man  at  Big  Cy- 
press Reservation,  says  i>eople  don't  come 
to  him  as  often  as  they  used  to. 

"Indians  see  me  sometimes.  Not  too  often. 
They  like  white  man  medicine.  White  man 
medicine  good.  It  keep." 

Josle  even  has  a  flrst-ald  cabinet  on  the 
wall  of  his  small  living  room.  Inside  are  ban- 
dages and  other  modem  medical  items. 

"I  don't  keep  medicine  here.  Medicine  in 
woods.  Grows  there.  Make  medicine  with 
plants  .  .  .  this  good  medicine."  He  points  to 
his  flrst-aldr^iablnet. 

But  Seminoles  continue  to  see  Josle  when 
they  are  sick.  So  he  still  practices  some  of 
his  old  tricks.  One  is  to  draw  blood  from  his 
patients  and  show  them  a  roach  or  other 
Insect  he  says  was  inside  their  bodies  attack- 
ing them. 

Sometimes  he  makes  medicine  from  plant 
rooU  which,  Indeed,  have  some  medicinal 
purpose. 
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But  Josle  won't  give  his  secrets  to  the 
white  men.  One  of  Josle's  friends  tells  a  story 
of  his  selling  a  formula  for  a  tranqiUUzer  to 
a  Miami  drug  firm. 

When  the  formula  failed,  Josle  told  the  firm 
he  knew  white  men  couldn't  duplicate  In- 
dian medicine  "White  men  no  know  the 
songs  to  put  power  In  medicine,"  Josle  Is  said 
to  have  told  the  firm's  officials 

Josle's  life  has  changed  considerably  over 
the  vears  He  used  to  be  an  all-powerful  man. 
Early  Seminole  religion  didn't  provide  for  a 
separation  between  religion  and  medicine. 

Josle  and  other  medicine  men  had  the 
power  of  life  or  death  over  their  people. 

But  now  most  Seminoles  practice  Chris- 
tianity Each  reservation  has  a  Southern 
Baptist  and  Independent  Baptis-t  Church 

Edward  Leader  is  the  Bapti.'^t  missionary 
at  Brighton  Reservation's  Baptist  Church. 

•Christianity  and  education  work  side  by 
side.  Where  one  Is,  the  other  will  soon  be. 
I  don't  care  how  educated  you  are;  if  your 
body  doesn't  coop>erate  you  don't  get  no- 
where" 

Edward  Leader  and  Josle  BilHe  work  to- 
gether. Josic  once  preached  at  the  Baptist 
churches 

But  even  Josie  goes  to  white  doctors  when 
he  gets  sick 

.■\  major  problem  is  one  of  poor  eating  and 
living  habits  Seminoles  eat  starchy,  greasy 
meals 

Children  eat  well-balanced  meals  at  school. 
But  sometimes  they  dont  finish  everything 
A  young  girl  named  I.eoma  sat  at  her 
school  desk  eating  the  free  meal  On  her  plate 
were  pork  steak,  spinach,  c  irrot.-,.  pears,  milk, 
bread  and  butter 

When  she  finished,  the  pears,  spinach,  car- 
rots and   p^irt  of  the  milk  remiined 
Why  didn't  Leoma  finish  her  meaP 
She  didn't  answer  She  didn't  have  to. 
Leoma  Is  like  other  Seminoles    She  isn't 
used  to  eating  vegetables,  so  she  rarely  tries 
them     Her    parents    dont    like    vegetables 
either,  so  thev  don't  serve  them  at  home. 

A  favorite  dish  is  piunpkln  or  fried  bread. 
A  favorite  drink  Is  sofkee 

Pried  bread  is  made  with  self-rlslng  flour, 
sugar  and  water  The  Ingredients  are  made 
into  dough,  then  fned  in  lard. 

Sofkee  Is  made  of  crushed  corn  meal.  It  Is 
boUed  In  water  and  sometimes  sugared 
Drinking  sofkee  is   like  drinking  grits 

A  Seminole  family  is  not  likely  to  sit  down 
together  to  eat  except  for  breakfast  when 
togetherness  is  handy  Otherwise,  the  Indians 
eat  when  they  are  hungry- 
Wanda  Tommv  says  she  keeps  a  pot  of  sof- 
kee on  the  stove  all  the  time  in  case  she 
gets  hungry  . 

Because  of  a  lack  of  hot  water  for  wasTWng. 
meals  are  often  served  in  dirty  pots  or  on 
unsanitary  dishes  Many  famil'es  eat  from  a 
single  pot  bv  passing  a  wooden  ladle. 

Seminoles'  eat  lots  of  meat  They  prefer 
their  meat  stewed  Chicken  stew,  beef  stew 
and  pork  or  turUe  stew  are  not  uncommon 
on  their  table 

Indians  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
Importance  of  nutritional  diets  by  govern- 
ment health  agents  and  schoolteachers. 

A  sign  at  Big  Cypress  Reservation's  Ahfach- 
kee  Day  School  reminds  youngsters  to  eat 
well.  'Exercl-se  makes  you  strong.  A  good 
breakfast  makes  you  healthy  Eat  bacon,  eggs, 
cereal,  juice,  milk,  toast." 

Children  attending  Head  Start  centers 
also  are  reminded  to  eat  balanced  diets. 
They  are  fed  breakfast,  lunch  and  a  snack 
during  school. 

But  a  recent  funding  cutback  from  8128,- 
000  to  H06,000  for  reservation  Head  Start 
programs  resulted  in  a  cutback  of  food. 

Children  at  the  centers  eat  less  now.  They 
drink  powdered  instead  of  fresh  milk. 

The  lack  of  fresh  milk  adds  to  dental  prob- 
lems which  are  prevalent.  Gum  diseases  and 
tooth  cavities  ertem  from  a  combination  of 
poor  dental  hygiene  and  excessive  amounts 
of  sweets. 

Many  Seminoles  substitute  soft  drink*  for 
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water  or  milk  because  they  don't  like  milk — 
and  canal  water  tastes  horrible. 

Total  dental  program  funding  under  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  for  Indians  liv- 
ing on  the  Hollywood  Reservation  is  $1,500. 
Brighton  and  s'lg  Cypress  dental  programs 
are  funded  with  only  $500  each. 

'Vet  60  per  cent  of  Florida's  Seminoles  live 
on  Brighton  and  Big  Cypress  Reservations. 
Under  the  dental  programs,  children 
vounger  than  19  can  go  to  dentists  for  help. 
But  when  the  funding  is  expended,  dental 
care  is  no  longer  available. 

Horst  Grabbs,  director  of  OEO  programs 
for  the  tribe,  obtained  three  surplus  dental 
chairs  from  the  government  with  hopes  of 
finding  volunteer  dentists  to  staff  regular 
reservation  denuil  clinics. 

When  Seminoles  get  seriously  ill  they  can 
go  w  hospitals.  But  they  can't  pay  their  bills 
easily,  and  some  Indians  complain  of  rough 
treatment. 

Once  in  a  hospital,  the  Seminole  receives 
treatment  limited  to  his  communication 
ability. 

.\nd  most  Seminoles  can't  communicate 
well  in  English 

So  they  remain  isolated — suffering  from 
disorders  they  probably  caught  from  white 
men.  forced  to  speak  a  foreign  language  for 
help. 

The  People  America  Forgot:   VII — A 

Message  for  America 

»  By  Kent  Pollock ) 

A  group  of  Indians  living  in  the  swampy 

Everglades  west  of  Miami  has  a  message  for 

America: 

Just  because  we  don't  adopt  your  ways,  we 
are  not  backward. 

Just  because  we  prefer  our  own  language, 
we  are  not  ignorant. 

'    Just  because  we  are  different,  we  are  not 
wrong. 

These  are  the  Mlccosukee  Indians  of  the 
Tamlaml  Trail. 

They  simply  don't  believe  they  must  change 
their  ways  to  survive  in  modem  America. 

About  280  Mlccosukees  belong  to  a  tribe 
led  by  Chief  Buffalo  Tiger.  He  lives  In  Hla- 
leah. 

"We  want  to  leam  both  Indian  and  white 
man  culture  and  language.  But  we  want  to 
keep  everything  we  know  to  be  Indian,"  the 
chief  said. 

His  people  experience  the  same  problems 
most  American  Indians  experience — poverty. 
poor  health,  lack  of  relevant  education. 

But  the  chief  says  his  people  are  happier 
than  most  other  Indians  because  they  have 
retained  their  culture  and  tradition. 

"In  the  beginning  the  people  thought  It 
might  be  good  to  be  like  white  man.  But  they 
learn  soon  new  ways  are  not  all  good.  To  In- 
dian, Indian  way  Is  better  life.  He  happier 
Indian." 

Willie  most  Indians  negotiated  with  the 
United  States  government  In  Florida,  the 
rebellious  Mlsccosukees  fought  and  retreated 
to  the  south  to  avoid  further  conflict  with 
white  America. 

Tribal  leaders  decided  years  ago  never  to 
negotiate  with  the  United  States.  Older  Mlc- 
cosukees still  consider  the  decision  valid. 

So  the  older  Indians  obviously  were  un- 
happy m  1962  when  the  tribe  organized 
under  a  constitution  and  began  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
But  Buffalo  Tiger  says  his  tribe  doesn't 
accept  any  assistance  If  It  might  mean  a  com- 
promise in  culture  or  tradition. 

About  half  the  Tamlaml  Trail  Mlccosukees 
live  in  modern  houses  built  by  the  Bureau. 
Half  still  prefer  to  live  In  open-side  thatched- 
roof  chlckees. 

About  sU  families  live  far  Into  the  Ever- 
glades on  land  belonging  to  the  state.  Mlc- 
cosukees have  been  given  permission — ^in  a 
roundabout  way — ^to  live  on  the  land. 

The  26  houses  built  by  the  Bureau  He  on 
a  500-feet-by-5Vi-mlle  strip  of  land  l)elong- 
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Ing  to  the  Mlccosukee  Tribe.  Six  more  houses 
are  planned,  but  the  chief  says  nine  famUles 
tu-e  asking  for  modern  houses. 

The  tribal  council  will  have  to  make  a 
decision  on  what  families  get  the  houses. 

It  win  be  a  tough  decision,  he  said,  be- 
cause he  has  very  few  "bad  Indians"  in  his 
tribe.  He  said  all  his  people  are  "better  In- 
dians" than  Seminoles. 

Nannie  Cypress  is  one  of  Buffalo  Tiger's 
"good"  Indians.  She  lives  about  four  mUes 
north  of  Tamlaml  Trail  in  a  small  chlckee 
camp  used  often  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

She  spends  most  of  her  time  sewing  Indian 
patchwork  on  dresses  and  blouses  to  sell 
to  tourists.  Her  sewing  is  done  on  a  machine 
powered  by  a  hand  crank. 

An  infant,  Patty  Cypress,  swings  in  a  ham- 
mock near  Nannie's  head.  The  hammock  Is 
strung  between  two  of  the  chickee's  cypress 
poles  by  rope. 

There  are  three  chlckees  In  the  camp — one 
for  cooking,  sleeping  and  eating. 

The  cooking  chlckee  is  without  a  wooden 
floor  so  an  open  fire  built  with  the  ends  of 
cvpress  logs  can  be  built.  They  call  it  a 
"star"  fire  because  the  lengthy  cypress  logs 
form  a  star  as  they  burn. 

A  kettle  black  with  age  and  soot  hangs  from 
a  rusty  chain  attached  to  the  cooking 
chickee's  roof.  Nannie  stirs  some  sofkee  with 
a  wooden  spoon,  and  a  sweet  smell  fills  the 
air. 

Like  most  Mlccosukees  living  near  the 
Tamlaml  Trail,  Nannie  can  speak  a  little 
EngUsh.  But  she  won't  talk  to  non-Indians 
unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Three  children  play  nearby.  At  least  one 
of  them  is  old  enough  to  be  in  school. 

.\  lack  of  a  useful  education  for  the  Mlc- 
cosukee, like  other  Indians,  Is  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

Buffalo  Tiger  has  his  own  ideas  about  edu- 
cation. 

He  thinks  children  should  be  bused  to  his 
school  from  Miami  Instead  of  Mlccosukees  be- 
ing bused  to  the  city. 

"We  want  white  children  to  come  to  school 
here.  That  way  they  learn  more  about  us, 
too." 

The  chief  recently  proposed  a  study  to 
determine  why  education  affects  the  Indian 
differently  than  it  does  other  Americans. 

'When  we  know  what  the  problem  is  we 
can  hire  teachers  who  understand  for  our 
school  and  in  Miami." 

The  Mlc:osukee  school  has  two  classrooms. 
Students  are  split  into  groups  by  age.  The 
school  operates  almost  entirely  on  Bureau 
funds. 

But  attempts  to  educate  the  Mlccosukee 
have  been  mostly  futile.  The  tribe  has  no 
college  graduates  within  its  ranks  and  has 
very  few  high  school  graduates. 

"Tribal  income,  like  education,  Is  also  mini- 
mal. Last  year  the  tribe  grossed  under  $10,- 
000.  The  chief  says  he  hopes  to  open  new 
recreational  developments  to  Increase  tribal 
Income. 

Individual  Mlccosukee  Indians  earn  their 
livings  at  Jobs  requiring  unskilled  labor. 
Many  work  in  the  several  tourist  attractions 
near  the  reservation. 

One  Mlccosukee.  John  Blllie,  drives  an  air- 
boat  for  $12  per  day. 

Talking  with  Buffalo  Tiger  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Indian  is  no  different  than  talk- 
ing to  other  Indian  leaders.  He  speaks  In 
terms  of  poor  health,  poor  economy  and  poor 
individual  money  management. 

But  his  overall  theme  Is  one  of  concern  for 
retaining  tribal  culture. 

"We  have  to  learn  how  to  go  to  school  and 
make  money  and  live  In  a  house  without 
feeling  a  loss  of  something.  Indians  feel  sort 
of  unsatisfied  and  kind  of  confused  when 
tH^y  get  In  white  man's  world. 

"We  have  to  leam  to  get  the  best  of  both 
cultures.  There  are  good  Indian  things  and 
good  white  man  things.  White  man's  ways 
look  better,  but  In  a  way  they  force  our  peo- 
ple into  slave  Jobs.  Its  looking  like  these 
ways  hurt  the  people." 
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Buffalo  Tiger  was  puppetlng  the  message  of 
his  people. 

The  Mlccosukee  Indians  living  near  Taml- 
aml Trail  want  to  be  Indians — first,  foremost, 
and  always. 

The  white  American  world  doesn't  impress 
them. 

The  People  America  Forgot:   VII — The 
Losers 
(By  Kent  Pollock) 
Wewoka,  Okla.— It  doesn't   matter  what 
tribe  he  belongs  to  or  where  he  lives. 
Tlie  American  Indian  Is  a  loser. 
He  loses  not   because  he's   apathetic   and 
not  because  he  doesn't  try. 

He  loses  because  he  is  an  Indian. 
Seminole  Indians  in  Oklahoma — as  in  Flor- 
ida— have  been  losing  for  a  long  time. 

Tliey  came  here  from  Florida  because  the 
United  States  decided  the  swampy  land  to 
the  south  of  Georgia  was  worthy  of  develop- 
ment by  whites.  The  government  told  the 
Seminoles  they  must  leave  or  be  killed. 

Some  stayed  and  fought,  some  left — both 
lost. 

Those  who  came  here  moved  because  their 
government  told  them  they  would  be  free. 
Free  from  battle,  free  from  hunger  and  con- 
fusion, free  from  the  white  man. 

But  the  great  white  father  lied,  and  the 
Indian  lost. 

Between  1835  and  1858.  some  3.000  Semi- 
noles came  here  to  live  in  a  land  that  was 
to  be  their  own. 

It  was  theirs  because  nobody  else  wanted 
It.  The  land  was  desolate. 

Called  Indian  Territory  then,  the  land  was 
uncomfortable  for  human  habitation. 

But  it  was  good  enough  for  the  Indian,  the 
white  man  said. 

Most  Seminoles  settled  near  Wewoka,  now 
known  as  the  capital  of  the  Seminole  nation 
of  Oklahoma. 

They  struggled  and  tolled  against  burden- 
some odds  to  survive.  They  worked  together 
and  they  built  a  community. 

But  it  wasn't  long  before  the  white  man 
intervened.  Things  were  getting  crowded  In 
the  East,  so  he  decided  the  frontier  to  the 
west  was  desirable. 
And  the  Indian  lost. 

White  America  flexed  its  dominant  cul- 
ture's hardened  muscles  and  swallowed  the 
Oklahoma  Indian. 

The  struggle  in  Oklahoma  wasn't  as  violent 
as  In  Florida,  but  it  was  Just  as  cruel.  Semi- 
noles soon  had  no  plEice  in  their  own  country. 
Things  haven't  changed  much  since  then. 
The  only  thing  Seminole   about  Wewoka 
today  Is  the  old  pecan  whipping  tree  stand- 
ing outside  the  Seminole  County  Courthouse. 
There  are  no  Seminole  businesses  In  We- 
woka. The  Wewoka  Bank  has  no  Seminole 
executives.   The    town's   restaurant    has    no 
Seminole  employes. 

There  Is  no  representation  In  Wewoka 
government. 

The  town  Is  apparently  not  too  proud  of  its 
founders. 

Even  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  hid- 
den— in  the  cellar  of  the  Wewoka  Post  Office. 
Seminoles    in    Oklahoma,    however,    have 
adapted  to  white  culture  much  more  than 
Florida  Seminoles. 

Some  130  Oklahoma  Semlnoles  will  be 
graduated  from  high  schools  this  year.  Less 
than  150  Indians  have  ever  been  graduated 
from  high  school  In  Florida. 

Oklahoma  Semlnoles  speak  English  better 
than  their  Florida  counterparts,  and  they 
trust  whites  more  readily. 
But  the  added  trust  hasn't  helped  much. 
Oklahoma  Semlnoles  suffer  from  cultural 
Isolation  and  poverty  Just  like  other  Indians 
In  America. 

The  3.700  Oklahoma  Semlnoles  earned  an 
average  per  capita  income  last  year  of  less 
than  $2,500.  Most  worked  on  cattle  ranches 
or  In  a  garment  factory  performing  menial 
tasks. 
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Many  suffer  from  malnutrition  because  of 
poorly  planned  diets,  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
population  has  diabetes. 

Alcoholism  and  divorce  rates  skyrocketed 
in  recent  years.  Some  15  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation receives  state  financial  aid. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Semlnoles 
over  50  years  old  have  less  than  a  fourth 
grade  education.  About  65  per  cent  of  all 
Indians  entering  high  school  drop  out. 

Less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  Semlnoles' 
homes  have  toilets,  and  only  50  per  cent 
have  running  water. 

In  addition,  the  Oklahoma  Seminole  baa 
almost  lost  his  culture. 

"It  Is  gone.  The  younger  generation  doesnt 
want  anything  to  do  with  culture  and  tradi- 
tion. It's  Just  gone  from  our  people,"  Assist- 
ant Chief  Floyd  Harjo  said. 

Things  have  been  going  downhill  for  a 
long  time. 

Many  Semlnoles  earned  sizable  Incomes 
during  an  oil  boom  years  ago.  But  because 
the  Seminole  doesn't  fully  understand  the 
value  of  money,  his  oil  fortunes  have  disap- 
jjeared. 

Ten  years  ago,  James  Tiger  received  $450 
per  month  from  five  oil  wells.  The  income, 
coupled  vrith  other  wages,  provided  money 
to  spare  for  James  Tiger. 

"He  used  to  save  money,  but  all  gone  now. 
No  save  no  money  no  more.  No  money!" 
his  wife,  Helen,  said. 

The  couple  lives  in  a  dilapidated,  two-room 
shack  without  Indoor  plumbing.  Water  comes 
from  a  bucket  dropped  down  a  deep,  pump- 
less  well. 

If  they  want  hot  water  for  bathing  or 
dishwashing,  they  heat  It  on  the  stove. 

Soon  James  and  Helen  Tiger  will  live  In  a 
new  home  built  under  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  program. 

"We  so  excited  we  no  eat  yesterday.  We 
busy  running  round  and  round.  We  no  eat 
until  5  o"clock,  then  we  have  hamburgers — 
one  each,"  Helen  said. 

The  three-bedroom  house's  estimated 
value  Is  $14,000.  Some  39  other  homes  have 
been  built  for  Semlnoles,  and  another  260 
are  under  contract. 

The  Tigers  are  movlr .»  because  they've  been 
told  they'll  be  happier  in  a  new  home. 
But  they  don't  really  know  why. 
"They  told  us   they  were  going  to  make 
house  for   us.   They  said   we  happier  there 
and  It's  better  place  than  here,"  Helen  said. 
"But  we  need  help  other  than  house.  We 
need  help  for  money    We  need  help  to  pay 
for  rent  and  butane.  He  don't  work  no  more. 
That's  why  we  don't  have  money." 

They  also  will  need  help  learmng  to  care 
for  their  new  home.  Formica  tops  and  ter- 
razo  fioors  are  alien  to  people  accustomed  to 
dirt  and  wood 

Blan  Coker  is  another  Oklanoma  Se.  ilnole 
who  needs  help.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children  on  55  acree  he  bought  with 
a  low-interest  loan. 

He  bought  the  land  when  he  was  working 
as  a  rotary  driller  in  oil  fields. 

But  times  have  changed.  There  hasn't  been 
work  for  a  long  time. 

'•It  just  seems  it  takes  a  lot  of  work  to 
live  any  more,  bv  gosh.  Everyone  has  to  work, 
vou  know.  It's  pretty  hard  finding  work,  but 
with  a  big  family  you  gotta  work  .  .  . 
everybody's  gotta  do  something."  Blan  said. 
The  Bureau  is  helping  the  Cokers  repair 
their  home.  Blan's  family  is  not  unhappy. 
Things  are  improving.  Last  year.  Blan  in- 
stalled indoor  plumbing  In  his  house. 

He  figures  he's  better  off  than  a  lot  of 
Florida  Senunoles  living  in  open  chlckees. 
"I  always  thought  we'd  go  down  there 
(to  Florida)  and  see  how  those  Indians 
live  .  .  .  It's  sort  of  curiosity  instead  of 
kinship  or  anything  like  that." 

Most  Oklahoma  Indians  are  curious  about 

how  their  distant  relatives  live  in  Florida. 

Blan  was  astounded  to  learn  he  couldn't 

understand   a   tape   recording    made  of   llM 

Seminole  language  in  Florida. 
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In  Oklahoma  the  native  tongiie  Is  rapid- 
ly disappearing.  Henry  McOahey,  superin- 
tend of  the  Wewoica  Bureau  office,  expressed 
concern  over  the  poeslble  language  loss. 

•'Id  hate  to  see  any  tribe  loee  Its  virgin 
language  and  take  up  English  all  together 
...  we  have  to  come  up  with  a  formula 
where  bot.^  cultures  and  both  languages  can 
survive  .  .  .  we'll  have  to  give  a  little  and 
t:ike    a    If.tle.    but    It    isn't    Impossible." 

Oklahom.\  Seminole  Chief  Terry  'Walker 
isn't  too  ccn.'erned  with  the  thres:  of  cul- 
tural loss. 

"Some  of  the  Indians  feel  the  loss  but 
those   with   education   don't    feel    It   badly." 

Assistant  Chief  Harjo  was  asked  about  the 
future  of  his  people. 

•We  really  haven't  given  It  that  much 
thought." 

And  so  the  Semlnoles  In  Oklahoma— like 
the  Semincles  in  Florld.i  and  other  Indians 
across   the   country — continue  to   lose. 

He  has  almost  lost  his  own  culture  and 
c.m'c  understjind   Its  white  replacement. 

He  h.is  lost  his  economic  base  an-l  can't 
enter  the  business  world  in  the  city 
he  founded. 

He  Is  unhealthy  and  suffers  from  affllcilons 
once  unknown  to  his  society. 

He  Is  an  Indian. 


STUDENT  EDITOR  SPEAKS  ON 
STUDENT  DISRUPTIONS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  hear  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Lowell  H.  Forte  be- 
fore the  Iowa  City  Kiwanis  Club.  Mr. 
Porte  was  at  the  tune,  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  lowan,  which  is  the  student  news- 
paper at  the  University  of  Iowa.  I  was 
very  impressed  with  the  resisoned  ap- 
proach taken  by  Mr.  Forte,  and  want  to 
share  the  speech  with  my  colleagues: 
A  Speech  Presented  -^o  the  Iowa  Crrv  Kl- 

w.\uis  Clztb  bv  Lowell  H.  Forte,  Edttob, 

The  Dailt  Iowan,  May  26,  1970 

You  see  before  you  today  an  angry  man.  In 
the  last  several  weeks  I  have  seen  students 
break  windows  of  Iowa  City  biLsinesses  and 
University  buUdlngs;  I  have  seen  violence 
I  have  seen  buildings  burned.  Ail  of  these 
things  were  done  In  the  name  of  protest 
perpetrated  by  students  on  fellow  students; 
against  the  Nixon  administration  and  its  de- 
cision to  move  troops  into  Cambodia.  In  the 
name  of  sympathy  for  those  four  students 
killed  at  Kent  Slate.  I  have  seen  students 
create  conditions  conducive  to  producing  a 
Kent  State  on  our  own  campus.  I  have  heard 
students  shout  for  the  closing  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  protest  against  President  Nixon: 
the  same  students  who  considered  the  so- 
called  take-overs  of  Jessup  HaU  and  Old  Capi- 
tol viable  alternatives  to  sho»-lng  support — 
either  by  writing  letters  or  stagUig  nonde- 
structive demonstrations — for  those  Sena- 
tors who  had  said  they  wanted  to  resp>ond 
fa%orabIy  to  students'  desires  to  end  the 
Indochina  war.  .\s  one  student  so  naively 
shouted  from  the  steps  of  Jessup  Hall  on  the 
night  of  May  7  In  attempting  to  encourage 
meml)ers  of  the  gatherett  crowd  to  enter  the 
building:  "What  have  you  done  for  your 
brothers  killed  in  Vietnam?"  As  if  he  thought 
Nixon  was  going  to  reel  around  In  his  chair 
upon  hearing  of  the  great  Jessup  HaU  take- 
over and  say.  "Get  Abrams  on  the  phone,  we 
have  to  pull  thOM  ta^xips  out  of  there  now!" 

But  these  are  not  the  people  who  I  wish 
to  talk  to  you  about  today.  These  are  merely 
the  Irrational  and  even  antl-lntellectual  stu- 
dents and  nonstudents  who  ar«  the  hangers- 
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on.  the  leeches  and  opportunists  of  legitimate 
dissen':  those  who  thn\e  neither  on  the  stat- 
ing of  problems  or  formulating  their  answers, 
but  on  the  creation  of  problems  for  the  sake 
of  the  resulting  controversy. 

Those  who  deserve  not  only  to  be  talked 
about,  but  to  be  commended  a:id  talked  and 
listened  to  are  those  who  took  to  the  streets 
and  steps  of  Old  Capitol  out  of  total  frustra- 
tion to  what  they  saw  as  a  move  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  that  constituted 
a  sell-out  of  the  American  youth.  A  move 
that  might  not  only  end  their  chances  at 
achieving  their  goals  In  life  and  career  but 
spelied  the  expansion  of  a  war  that  has  to 
them  needlessly  killed  over  40.000  fellow 
young  men.  generated  millions  of  dollars  In 
graft  for  the  dubious  people  in  power  in  the 
undemocratic  government  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  which  has  taken  and  continues  to  take 
a  heavy  economic  and  social  toll  on  this 
United  States. 

Todays  college  seniors  have  seen  en  earnest 
Vietnam  war  since  they  were  high  school 
seniors.  In  February  1965,  the  Viet  Cong 
attacked  the  US.  outpost  at  Pleiku  which 
brought  the  evacuation  of  US  dependents 
from  South  Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  that 
month,  we  began  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
And  even  before  that,  these  students  had 
watched  the  embryonic  growth  of  the  war 
since  they  were  high  school  freshman.  For 
eight  years  they  have  seen  the  war  grow:  for 
eight  years  they  have  seen  opposition  to  the 
war  increase;  for  eight  years  they  have  seen 
baslolly  unresponsive  administrations  turn 
deaf  ears  to  voiced  concern  over  U.S.  involve- 
ment lu  Southeast  Asia:  for  eight  years  they 
have  felt  increasing  frustrt»tlon. 

It's  understandable  that  these  young  peo- 
ple might  turn  to  the  streets  at  a  time  when 
their  patience  was  bent  to  the  breaking  po.nt. 
It's  also  commendable  that  these  young  peo- 
ple, who  constituted  a  majority  of  those  in 
the  the  streets,  were  restrained  to  the  point 
that  a  Kent  State  did  not  happen  at  Iowa. 

Some  of  these  students  had  never  before 
participated  in  a  protest  rally;  others  had; 
others  found  such  protests  unnecessary  be- 
fore because  they  were  Ineffective;  others 
thought  one  thing:  others  thought  another. 
But  for  a  length  of  time,  students  of  all  polit- 
ical persuasions  shared  a  common  goal — to 
show  dl-ssatlsfactlon  with  the  creation  of  a 
new  phrase — the  Indochina  war.  Certainly 
the  means  varied,  but  the  goal  was  there 
nonetheless. 

But  for  most  students  the  streets  were  not 
the  last  viable  alternative  to  get  things  ac- 
complished; rather  they  provided  an  outlet 
for  frtist  rat  Ions.  Certainly,  there  are  a  few 
who  have  come  to  believe  violence — even 
death^ls  now  the  logical  next  step.  Witness 
the  bombing  of  the  Ames  City  Hall.  But  for 
many  the  release  of  frustration  was  all  that 
was  needed;  for  others  It  was  only  a  tem- 
porary, and  perhaps  not  wholly  rational, 
move  that  was  necessary  to  release  emotions 
that  would  only  hamper  their  efforts  to  work 
to  effect  the  system  and  the  destiny  of  their 
country   in   more  conventional   ways. 

Already  some  of  the  students'  dissatisfac- 
tion is  being  channeled  Into  the  j>olltlcal  sjrs- 
tem.  Just  last  week,  CBS  aired  a  special  news 
report  on  students  cutting  their  hair  so 
that  they  could  work — in  a  way  that  would 
not  turn  people  off — for  the  election  of  those 
who  would  work  for  peace,  desegregation  and 
honest  statesmanship  in  state  and  naUonal 
government.  Thus,  the  result  of  the  protests 
here  and  everywhere  during  one  of  the  most 
trying  weeks  In  the  history  of  our  Republic 
may  well  produce  the  shot  In  the  arm  our 
political  system  needs — concern. 

That  sounds  idealistic  doesn't  it?  It  Is. 
But  It  Is  an  Ideal  that  must  be  worked  to- 
ward and  not  be  allowed  to  die  at  the  hands 
of  apathy  or  skepticism. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Admittedly,  I  have  so  far  painted  a  rather 
black  and  white  picture,  or  at  least  allowed 
for  only  the  very  good,  tha  very  bad,  the 
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very  ugly.  However,  Involved  In  many  of  the 
student  movements  Is  an  emotionalism  that 
ir.any  times  produces  Irrational,  Illogical  and 
even  antl-lntellectual  responses  from  stu- 
dents who  should  know  better.  Many  times 
these  responses  tend  to  cloud  If  not  replace 
the  real  Issues  of  a  problem  or  controversy. 
This  happens  when  a  student  becomes  so 
entrapped  In  the  surface  rhetoric  of  a  move- 
ment that  he  falls  to  question  the  Iol'Ic 
the  reality  or  the  motives  l>ehlnd  the  move- 
ment— an  anomaly  In  these  times  when 
questions  are  even  questioned.  I  would  clas- 
sify these  responses  as  neither  good  nor  bad, 
but  rather  as  reaUty.  These  are  human  re- 
sponses that  have  been  going  on  since  move- 
ments were  Invented,  and  I  would  say  that 
was  when  man  started  to  gather  In  groups 
of  two  or  more.  But  these  are  the  saddest 
responses  because  they  should  respond  to 
reason  but  don't  because  w.th  the  adherence 
to  surface  rhetoric  comes  the  closed  mind, 
and  with  the  closed  mind  comes  the  dis- 
tortion of  values  and  laws — those  things 
which  bind  men  together  regardless  of  their 
personal  beliefs.  In  the  name  of  Individual- 
ity they  demand  that  everyore  must  think 
like  they  do;  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
right  they  attempt  to  deprive  others  of  their 
freedoms  and  rights;  In  the  name  of  re- 
form they  destroy  property  because  It  Is  a 
manifestation  of  that  which  needs  chang- 
ing. Yet.  for  the  most  part,  they  are  non- 
violent, or  at  least  consider  themselves 
such — for  one  must  remember  that  In  to- 
day's terms  of  revolution,  violence  Is  that 
which  takes  place  between  men  and  not 
between  men  and  property.  An  example:  dur- 
ing the  demonstrations,  crowds  of  people 
went  Into  Intersections  shouting  such  things 
as  the  "streets  belong  to  the  people  "  Yet, 
when  one  of  those  people  drove  up,  were  they 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  Intersection? 
No! 

I  have  another  example.  One  which  Is  very 
close  to  me  and  one  which  many  of  you  are 
no  doubt  very  Interested  In — The  Dally 
Iowan.  The  action  of  the  Board  of  Student 
Publications,  Inc.  (SPI  Board  as  It  Is  usual- 
ly referred  to)  on  May  10  to  postpone  the 
traditional  staff  turnover  because  of  the 
tense  conditions  prevailing  on  the  campus 
at  that  time,  and  the  Board's  subsequent  ac- 
tion on  May  14  to  dismiss  the  newly  named 
editor  because  of  an  erosion  of  mutual  trust, 
brought  charges  of  political  repression,  cen- 
sorship and  blatant  violation  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  decision  to  sus- 
pend the  staff-deslgnate's  changeover,  came 
threats  against  the  physical  plant  of  the 
newspaper  ranging  from  mass  sit-ins  to  fire- 
bombs. Threats  against  the  persons  of  several 
staff  members — including  myself — were  re- 
layed to  me.  Actions  and  statements  of  mem- 
bers of  the  staff-designate  brought  the  Im- 
minent Bring  on  the  night  of  May  14. 

During  that  tension-filled  week  following 
May  10,  members  of  my  old  staff — both  paid 
and  nonpaid — stayed  and  worked  to  put  out 
a  newspaper  that  was  virtually  under  siege. 
These  students  worked  for  a  paper  which 
had  Its  newsroom  locked  and  steel  sheeting 
welded  over  Its  print  shop's  windows;  these 
students  worked  for  a  paper  which  was 
guarded  by  special  security  forces  who 
brought  extra  fire  extinguishers  "Just  In 
case";  some  of  these  students  had  to  have 
their  families  leave  town,  mine  Included,  be- 
cause It  was  considered  unsafe  for  them  to 
remain  at  home,  and  their  empty  homes  were 
guarded;  these  students  went  outside  to 
cover  antl-DI  rallies  where  they  were  some- 
times physically  accosted  by  demonstrators: 
these  students  watched  when  on  Friday,  May 
15,  near  the  steps  of  Old  Capitol,  over  one 
thousand  Dally  lowans  were  burned  at  an  ob- 
viously antl-DI  rally.  Burned  were  thirteen 
bundles  of  DIs  that  had  been  stolen  from 
route  pick  up  points  between  3:30  and  5:30 
a.m.  that  same  morning. 

Why  tise  this  as  an  example?  Because  the 
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students  who  stayed  to  publish  The  Daily 
Iowan  did  so  not  only  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
paper,  but  In  the  name  of  professional  Jour- 
nalism and  the  preservation  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Yet  those  who  burned 
The  Dally  lowans  in  front  of  Old  Capitol  did 
so  In  the  name  of  freedom  of  the  press — 
or  at  least  because  they  considered  that  free- 
dom violated. 

Who  were  the  ones  trapped  by  surface  rhet- 
oric? Those  who  stayed  to  nonvlolently  pub- 
lish a  newspaper  or  those  who  violently 
Durned  that  same  newspapt-r?  The  answer 
lies  pyerhaps  in  the  definitions  or  clarifica- 
tions of  Uie  terms  professional  journalism 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

First,  professional  joiu-nalism.  But  perhaps 
before  that  we  need  to  define  Journalism. 
Journalism  Is  the  generally  nonscholarly 
type  of  writing  and  speaking  associated  with 
radio,  television,  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers— a  writing  designed  to  convey  informa- 
tion about  people,  events  and  opinions  in 
which  the  public  has  some  Interest  or  should 
have  some  Interest.  This  is  a  broari  definition 
that  covers  all  the  media  and  all  different  de- 
grees of  quality  within  the  media.  For  ex- 
ample, the  print  media,  newspapers  in  par- 
ucular.  For  simplification  let's  break  down 
newspapers  into  three  basic  categories:  First, 
Lhe  so-called  establishment  press.  Secondly, 
the  alternauve  press.  Thirdly,  the  under- 
ground press.  By  establishment  press  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  the  ideological  sense  but  rather 
in  structural  terms — a  newspaper  that  is 
based  on  the  free-enterprlze  or  profit  motive. 
Within  this  classiflcatiun  are  varying  degrees 
of  quality.  There  are  the  newspapers  that  in 
I'act  are  mere  advertising  mediums  with  little 
meiiningful  editorial  content,  and  with  little 
concern  over  whether  the  editorial  content 
should  be  anything  other  than  something 
you  use  to  surround  ads.  We  then  move  up 
along  the  continuum  where  advertising,  al- 
though considered  very  important  and  is 
treated  as  sucli,  :t  Is  divorced  completely 
from  the  editorial  side  of  the  operation.  This 
is  a  newspaper  that  puts  an  exuemely  heavy 
emphasis  not  only  on  what  is  put  around  the 
advertising,  but  also  on  Its  content  and 
quality — Its  generul  relevance  to  Uie  reader 
and  that  which  effects  him. 

It  is  here  that  professional  Journalism 
comes  in;  here,  where  the  dedication  of  those 
m  the  field  is  not  to  a  specific  ideology  or  in- 
terest group,  but  to  a  diverse  public;  here, 
where  its  not  how  well  you  can  do  the  Job, 
but  how  well  you  strive  to  do  the  Job  as  well 
as  It  can  possibly  be  done.  As  Harvey  Ingham 
wrote  on  July  1.  190'2.  as  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Leader: 

•The  first  and  supreme  purpose  of  everv- 
one  concerned  Is  to  make  a  worthy  news- 
paper In  the  broad  and  modern  meaning  of 
the  word.  This  requires  that  the  news  service 
shall  be  ample  and  reliable,  and  maintained 
scrupulously  independent  of  the  editorial 
opinions  of  the  paper. 

"It  means  that  the  editoriel  conduct  must 
be  dignified  and  unprejudiced,  appealing, 
where  it  attempts  to  Influence,  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  Its  readers,  seeking  to  instruct  and 
enlighten,  and  recognizing  that  the  primary 
function  of  the  paper  In  all  its  departments 
Is  to  gather  and  present  with  fidelity  to  its 
suEcribers  the  facts  and  considerations  that 
are  essential  to  right  conclusl'  n-. 

"The  paper  cannot  give  Its  'nfiu.nce  to  the 
service  of  individuals,  or  its  energies  to  fac- 
tional or  personal  politics.  It  wnll  not  under- 
take to  make  or  unmake  the  political  for- 
tunes of  Individuals. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  paper  will 
never  have  a  choice  for  a  pioUtlcal  position, 
but  that  It  conceives  Its  first  responsibility 
to  be  to  Its  readers,  and  that  every  choice  will 
be  a  free  one,  made  when  the  occasion  arises, 
and  not  predetermined  by  factional  alliances 
or  considerations." 

But  professional  Journalism  Is  the  chEdn; 
professional   journalists  are  the   links.  The 
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really  good,  the  really  professional  journal- 
ist comes  from  an  open-minded  element.  The 
traditional,  closed-minded  conservative,  with 
his  trappings  of  intolerance,  racism,  bigotry 
and  protection  of  the  status  quo,  lacks  the 
psychic  empathy  needed  to  fairly  report  and 
accurately  Interpret  the  actions,  events  and 
opinions  of  all  people. 

Those  who  represent  the  extreme  or  radi- 
cal persuasions,  either  left  or  right;  that  Is. 
anybody  with  predetermined  convictions  of 
truth,  fact  and  accuracy,  lack  the  qualifica- 
tions needed  to  serve  the  reader  profession- 
ally. Such  people  would  use  the  press  not 
for  the  conveyance  of  Information  or  inter- 
pretation, but  as  a  soap  box.  Their  service  is 
for  those  who  see  the  "truth"  as  they  see  It. 
They  write  not  for  the  public  but  for  those 
who  think  as  they  do.  They  write  not  to 
enlighten  or  educate,  but  to  reinforce  the 
convictions  of  those  who  share  similar  or 
identical  ideologies.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  closed  mind  and  the  open  mind. 

Hopefully  you  now  have  a  feeling  of  what 
a  professional  newspaper  Is.  But  what  about 
the  alternative  press  and  the  underground 
press.  The  alternative  press  varies  In  quality 
as  much  as  the  establishment  presi  and  It 
might  be  best  described  by  its  name — an 
alternative  to  the  establishment  press.  The 
alternative  press  may  well  take  the  form  of 
a  new  competitive  newspaper  or  perhaps 
something  similar  to  the  Chicago  Journal- 
ism Review,  which  criticizes  that  segment  of 
the  establishment  press  that  is  not  perform- 
ing up  to  professional  or  honest  standards. 
The  alternative  press  then  may  be  poUtlcal, 
a-politlcal,  of  general  interest  or  of  special 
interest,  but  generally  a  medium  designed 
to  fill  a  need  not  being  filled  by  the  regular 
establisliment  press. 

The  typical  undergroud  press  Is  wholly 
political — caught  up  in  one  or  several  politi- 
cal or  ideological  movements  of  the  time — 
an  ideological  mouthpiece.  The  content  Is 
generally  opinion  In  form  and  all  too  often 
the  concepts  of  fact,  accuracy  and  fairness 
are  totally  abandoned.  Yet  the  underground 
press  siiould  not  be  dismissed  on  these 
grounds,  for  it  does  represent  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  a  segment  of  our  society — a 
;*gnient  willing  to  make  Itself  heard  or  at 
least  read.  A  distinction  between  the  under- 
ground and  alternative  presses  is  that  true 
underground  newspapers  are  Just  that — you 
do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  its  pub- 
lication or  much  of  its  content. 

Where  does  the  Daily  Iowan  fit  in?  Let's 
determine  this  by  classUylng  the  paper.  It 
is  controlled  by  an  autonomous,  incorjjo- 
rated  board  of  directors :  five  students  elected 
by  the  student  body  and  four  faculty  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Faculty  Senate  with  the 
University  President's  affirmation.  It  at- 
tempts to  make  profit  so  that  it  can  continu- 
ously improve  its  quality  and  survive.  Its 
income  Is  from  two  main  sources:  about 
three-fourths  from  advertising  revenue  and 
ab?ut  one-fourth  from  student  fees.  Elach 
student  at  the  University  pays  Into  the  DI 
approximately  two  dollars  each  semester  In 
student  fees.  The  paper  Is  editorially  staffed 
by  students  who,  In  the  pist.  have  been 
working  toward  careers  in  journalism  The 
policy  and  philoeopdiy  of  the  SPI  Board 
states:  "By  Intention  The  Dally  Iowan  is  also 
very  different  from  most  'student'  news- 
pa.pe.'s.  Por  more  than  thirty-five  rears  it  has 
been  operated  In  the  tradition  of  a  quality 
professional  dally  newspaper,  on  the  ground 
that  this  type  of  newspajjer  would  be  of 
greatest  value  to  students,  faculty  and  staff 
of  the  University  .  .  ."  Another  quote  states: 
•An  editorial  in  the  Iowan,  Ill-founded  in 
fact  or  Illogical  In  approach  or  even  merely 
careless  of  language  can  do  much  damage  to 
the  person,  persons  or  organizations  which  are 
the  subjects  of  such  an  editorial." 

Hence,  The  Daily  Iowan  Is  dedicated  to 
pirofeeslonal  journalism  and  the  training  of 
professional  journalists.  A  student  staff  does 
not  by  its  hiring  have  the  mandate  to  man- 
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age  the  news  in  acoordanoe  with  personal 
likes,  dislikes  or  ideologies — aa  a  good  num- 
ber of  other  similar  enterprlaes  do.  The  stu- 
dent staff  of  The  Dally  Iowan  Is  given  heavy 
responsibilities  and  great  freedoms  to  ex- 
ercise those  responsibilities — responsibilities 
to  a  total  student  body,  a  faculty,  a  staff,  a 
community.  This  Is  a  chaUenge  that  can  sepa- 
rate the  pwos  from  the  mediocre — a  challenge 
given  them  not  as  a  right  but  In  trust. 

Has  freedom  of  the  press  been  vl^ated? 
No.  No  one  has  the  right  to  the  control  of 
The  Dally  Iowan.  The  first  amendment  pro- 
vides protection  against  governmental  Inter- 
ference with  the  press.  That  does  not  mean 
that  even  because  you  are  hired  by  a  news- 
paper you  have  the  right  to  use  it  as  you 
wish.  It  means  that  you  have  the  right  to 
to  l>ecome  your  own  editor,  publisher  and 
printer  and  to  write  and  print  what  you 
wish.  There  Is  a  very  marked  distinction 
here — too  few  have  thought  deep  enough  to 
see  it. 

The  SPI  Board  and  the  staff  of  The  I>aily 
Iowan  l>eUeve  In  freedom  of  the  press;  but 
we  also  believe  in  the  paper's  dedication  to 
professional  Journalism  and  the  training  of 
professional  journalists.  It  is  the  SPI  Board's 
responslbUlty  to  see  that  students  sharing 
the  same  dedication  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  on  the  challenge  of  becoming  profes- 
sional. They  have  the  duty  to  weed  out  those 
they  feel  would  not  accept  this  challenge, 
no  matter  how  unpopular  their  decisions  in 
doing  so  might  be  with  certain  Interest 
groups.  TTiey  have  principles  to  live  up  to 
and  may  they  continue  to  live  up  to  them. 

Thank  you  for  your  most  kind  attention. 
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HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9.   1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whereas  "Captive  Nations  Week  "  for  us. 
just  as  it  is  for  many  millions  more  who 
are  less  fortimate  than  us.  is  in  actual- 
ity 365  days  in  length,  I  feel  that  we 
should  take  tliis  week,  wluch  President 
Nixon  has  so  designated,  to  give  this 
vital  and  potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion a  greater  amount  of  our  time  and 
thoughts  than  we  would  ordinarily. 

These  countries  and  their  people  which 
are  now  being  tightly  held  in  a  grasp 
of  iron  are  frequently  referred  to  as  sub- 
merged nations,  and  as  conquered  na- 
tions. Above  all,  they  are  captured  na- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
nations  have  not  willingly  projected 
themselves  into  the  Soviet  orbit.  They 
have  not  willingly  asked  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  this  foreign  union.  Theirs  were 
not  the  wishes  that  were  heeded  when 
they  were  brought  into  this  one-sided 
partnership  they  now  find  them- 
selves to  be  part  of.  To  this  day 
their  spirit  for  the  natural — for 
freedom — remains  whole  and  intact. 
It  is  only  physically  that  they  are 
tethered  to  the  stake  of  communism. 

The  people  continuously  call  out  for 
the  liberty  and  independence  that  is  be- 
ing denied  them  by  a  few.  They  long 
to  exercise  those  inalienable  rights  which 
should  not  be  denied  anyone.  They  wish 
to  cease  being  the  unprivileged  mem- 
bers of  that  one-third  of  the  world 
which  has  fallen  under  the  heel  of  Com- 
munist expansion  and  is  known  to  all  of 
the  free  world  as  the  "Captive  Nationa." 
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These  nations,  truly  our  brothers,  look 
to  us.  They  seek  an  answer  just  as  a 
slave  would  seek  a  smith  to  break  the 
chain  which  subjugates  him  to  the  sys- 
tem that  denies  him  of  his  human  rights. 
And  as  a  slave,  if  he  could  not  find  a 
smith,  these  nations  turn  to  whatever 
else  may  exist  that  could  offer  them 
hope.  Asjam.  they  turn  to  us  The 
United  States,  p-^  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  free  world,  is  that  hope.  And  we 
must  continue  to  be  their  source,  never 
waning. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
strong  desire  that  our  Nation  may 
increase  the  amount  of  hope  which  we 
might  inspire  in  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  I  ask  that  we  make  our 
bonds  of  unity  stronger.  And  by  so 
strengthening  our  bonds  we  can  focus 
our  efforts  most  effectively  on  the  prob- 
lem confronting  us. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  U.S. 
I>fDUSTRY 


FISHING 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  place  of 
the  United  States  among  the  fishing  na- 
tions of  the  world  has  been  declining  in 
recent  years.  Nowhere  has  this  been 
more  evident  than  in  Massachusetts  and 
particularly  in  my  district  with  its  great 
fishing  port  of  New  Bedford  where  some 
of  the  highest  quality  fish  are  sold  daUy 
for  the  tables  of  families  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Yet  in  some  ways  the  plight  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry  seems  at  times  to  be 
forgotten.  The  perils  of  the  sea,  the  ever- 
growing imports  and  foreign  depletion 
of  U.S.  fishing  grounds  are  a  constant 
threat  to  this  vital  national  enterprise. 
And  yet.  the  fishermen  continue  to  go  to 
sea  in  order  to  provide  fresh  fish  for 
the  American  consumer. 

Those  of  us  who  have  fought  for  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  lot  of  American 
fishermen  know  its  problems  well.  But 
for  those  not  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions of  this  important  segment  of  the 
American  economy,  I  commend  a  three- 
part  series  recently  published  in  the 
Boston  Globe  describing  the  state  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  Massachusetts.  In  my 
view,  these  articles  outline  only  a  part 
of  the  problem.  There  is  much  more  that 
has  been  and  will  be  said — but  it  is  a 
fairly  good  basis  for  further  discussions. 

With  your  permission,  I  submit  in  the 
Record   this   insightful  series   for  con- 
sideration by  my  honorable  colleagues: 
Depression.    Despaib    Makk   Pishing 
Industry 

(By  Frank  Donovan) 
(  Note. — Two  traditional  Massachusetts  In- 
dustries are  shoe  manufacturing  and  fishing. 
In  recent  years  both  have  been  faced  with 
serious  economic  problems.  Earlier  this  year, 
Boston  Globe  reporter  Prank  Donovan  ex- 
amined the  shoe  Industry  In  two  In-depth 
reports.  In  April  and  May.  reporter  Donovan 
took  a  similar  look  at  the  fishing  Industry 
In  Boston.  Gloucester  ajQd  New  Bedford.  To- 
day the  Globe  publishes  the  &rst  In  a  series 
of  three  reports  on  "Maseachusetts — Its 
Troubled  Fleet.") 
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The  Massachusetts  ftshlng  Industry  Is  like 
a  ship  without  a  rudder,  bobbing  aimlessly 
on  a  stormy  sea  and  in  danger  of  sinking. 

As  old  as  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
IndustO'  's  beset  by  nearly  as  many  problems 
as  the  number  of  years  it  has  been  In  exist- 
ence. 

Engaged  in  a  battle  for  surrtval  against 
foreign  competiuon,  the  domestic  tisherman 
finds  himself  undersold  in  his  own  markets 
and  outlished  m  his  own  waters. 

He  has  already  lost  the  frozen  hsii  industry 
to  the  foreign  market  and  each  year  he  slips 
a  little  further  behind  in  the  fresh  fish  seg- 
ment of  the  business. 

If  this  isn't  enough,  overfishing  Is  Jeopard- 
izing the  ocean's  fish  resources  Huge  foreign 
fishing  fleets  with  a  colonial  attitude  toward 
fishing  off  the  US  coast  are  largely  to  blame. 

In  1938.  the  United  States  ranked  second 
to  Jap.in  in  the  amount  of  fish  caught.  Now 
it  lJ5  In  fourth  place,  behind  Russia,  which 
has  tripled  her  catch,  Japan  and  Communist 
China. 

The  United  States  Imported  426  million 
pounds  of  groundfish  last  year  and  this  rep- 
resented some  80  percent  of  all  groundfish 
coi^umed  in  the  country.  Fish  Imports  are 
up  21  percent  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970, 
A  decade  ago.  1556  million  pounds  of 
groundfish  were  imported. 

As  the  world  grows  smaller  with  better  and 
better  communications,  so  does  the  domestic 
fisherman's  corner  of  the  fresh  fish  market. 
Some  75  i>ercent  of  all  fresh  fish  sold  in  the 
US  is  caught  by  domestic  fishermen  Only  a 
few  years  ago  It  was  85  percent. 

The  Massachusetts  fisherman  h.is  turned 
his  weatherbeaten  face  toward  Washington 
for  help  many  times,  but  the  mechanics  of 
government  move  slowly  and  big  promises 
slip  through  his  net  like  the  fish  that  got 
away. 

The  administration  has  promised  relief  for 
the  Industry,  but  has  cut  87.5  million  from 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries'  1971 
budget. 

A  commercial  fishing  research  vessel,  to  be 
based  in  New  Bedford,  was  launched  at  a 
cost  of  $600,000  by  private  enterprise,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  announced  that  the  $'2  million  re- 
search vessel  Albatross  IV.  b€ised  at  Woods 
Hole,  win  be  taken  from  service  to  save 
money. 

But  while  the  fishermen  have  made  many 
demands  of  Washington  and  their  cry  has 
been  long  and  loud,  they  have  done  little  to 
improve  their  own  f>osltion. 

Few  industries  are  as  fragmented  as  the 
Massachusetts  fishing  Industry,  Each  fisher- 
man Is  a  small  businessman  in  competition 
with  his  neighbor  and  foreign  fleets.  Against 
sub.ildlzing  foreign  comfvetltlon,  the  flght  of 
the  domestic  fisherman  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  corner  grocery  store  against  the  super- 
market. The  outcome  will  be  the  same. 

THREE    PORTS 

It  Is  unfair  to  consider  all  fishermen  ns  one 
or  to  lump  the  state's  major  commercial  fish- 
ing ports  of  Gloucester.  New  Bedford  and 
Boston  Into  one  category 

On  a  good  vessel,  fishermen  can  expect  to 
make  between  $12,000  and  $20,000  a  year. 
Those  sitting  back  waiting  for  the  govern- 
ment to  ball  them  out.  under  $10,000  a  year. 

Of  the  ports  New  Bedford  Is  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  its  fishing  fleet  of  200  vessels  is 
larger  than  Boston  (35)  and  Gloucester 
(105»  combined 

If  any  part  of  the  Industry  Is  unified.  !t  Is 
New  Bedford.  Yet.  New  Bedford  has  little 
to  do  with  Boston  and  Gloucester.  And.  the 
only  link  between  Boston  and  Gloucester  Is 
Boston's  Plsh  Pier. 

Russell  T.  Norris.  director  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Region  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  US  Department  of  the  Interior,  has 
proposed  a  5 -step  program  he  feels  Is  neces- 
sary to  stabilize  the  New  England  fishing 
fleet. 

This  Includes  Investment  of  private  capital. 
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a  Federal  subsidy,  quality  Improvement  of 
the  product,  a  reduction  In  costs  and  proper 
access  to  the  source. 

Norris,  53,  a  Newburyport  native,  accepted 
the  directorship  of  the  13-state  region  from 
Maine  to  Virginia  last  September.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  the  mounting  competition  of 
foreign  vessels  and  the  declining  condition 
of  the  New  England  fleet. 

In  the  past  10  years.  119  New  England 
vessels  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

"We  have  a  subsidy  program  that  pays  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  for  construction  of 
new  boats."  Norris  said.  A  1792  law,  however, 
prohibits  the  construction  of  American  boats 
in  foreign  ports  and  domestic  built  vessels 
cost  twice  as  much. 

In  an  attempt  to  compete  with  the  huge 
foreign  fleets,  and  especially  their  factory 
vessels,  the  U,S,  built  a  similar  boat,  the 
Atlantic  Seafreeze.  American  fishermen,  how- 
ever, are  unaccustomed  to  being  at  sea  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  the  program  has 
only  been  a  moderate  success. 

VANISHING    HADDOCK 

The  American  fishing  fleet  ruled  Georges 
Bank  in  1961  and  brought  In  a  catch  of  112 
million  pounds  of  groundfish. 

A  year  later,  the  US  fleet  of  New  England 
was  joined  by  a  small  foreign  fleet.  Both  the 
haddock  and  foreign  ships  were  plentiful  in 
1963,  but  things  haven't  been  the  same  since. 

Nearly  950  million  pounds  of  haddock  were 
caught  during  1965-66  by  Russian.  Canadian 
and  US  vessels.  This  was  nearly  dotible  the 
average  annual  landings  by  all  nations  In 
previous  years.  As  many  as  300  foreign  ves- 
sels have  been  counted  on  the  banks. 

Overfishing  by  this  huge  foreign  fleet  com- 
bined with  natural  causes  has  reduced  the 
haddock  stocks  to  a  very  low  level  and  scien- 
tists estimate  it  will  take  years  for  them  to 
replenish. 

To  preserve  the  species.  15  nations  of  the 
International  Commission  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Fisheries  (ICNAP)  met  in  Warsaw 
Poland.  In  June  1969  and  established  catch 
quotas  on  haddock,  and  closed  sections  of 
Georges  and  Brown's  Banks  during  March 
and  April  of  this  year,  the  time  when  the  fish 
spawn.  The  regulations  become  effective  Jan. 
7  and  are  for  a  three-year  period. 

The  haddock  disaster  motivated  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  appropriate  about  $500.- 
000  for  research  of  pKillock  fisheries  off  the 
Northeast  coast. 

Kevin  Allen  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries'  Boston  office  said  the  money  was 
used  for  research  to  subsidize  the  fishermen 
and  to  educate  the  American  consumer  to  the 
advantages  of  eating  pollock. 

People  began  eating  pollock  and  liking  It, 
Allen  said.  As  the  market  was  created,  the 
price  of  the  fish  rose  from  under  10  cents  a 
pound  to  a  high  of  29  cents  a  pound  at  the 
dock. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  market  created  than 
fresh  pollock  from  Canada  began  arriving  at 
6  cents  to  8  cents  a  pound  and  has  undercut 
the  domestic  fisherman,  Allen  said. 

Sen.  Edward  M,  Kennedy  (D-Mass  ).  made 
a  whirlwind,  fact-finding  tour  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts fishing  ports  In  February  to  obtain 
information  on  Industry  problems  at  first 
hand. 

The  senator  spent  the  day  listening  and 
learning  and  what  he  heard  were  stories  of 
depression  and  despair.  How  Imported  fish, 
large  foreign  fieets.  high  Insurance  rates,  old 
domestic  vessels  and  government  apathy  had 
the  Massachusetts  fishing  Industry  on  the 
rocks. 

Kennedy  explained  his  bill,  Senate  2825. 
which  he  filed  for  the  second  straight  year  In 
an  effort  to  help  the  domestic  fishing  Indus- 
try. The  bin,  he  ssdd,  would  expand  the  fish- 
ing vessel  subsidy  program  from  $10  to  $20 
million. 

The  fishing  Industry  represents  more  than 
$100  million  a  year  to  Massachusetts.  The 
state  ranked  fifth  In  the  nation  last  year  Id 
volume  of  catch  with  280  million  pounds  of 
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fish  valued  at  $4.19  million.  The  record  catch 
for  the  state  set  In  1948  Is  649  million  pounds. 

Boston  Is  more  than  Just  an  Industry,  It  Is 
the  home  of  the  Cod. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  regional  coordinator  of  the 
BCF's  office  of  market  news,  said  there  has 
been  a  constant  decline  In  Boston's  fishing 
Industry  since  1950,  two  years  after  the  rec- 
ord catch. 

The  industry  represents  $30  million  a  year 
to  Boston  and  last  year  45  million  pounds  of 
fish  were  landed,  he  said.  This  Is,  however,  15 
million  pounds  less  fish  than  the  previous 
year. 

BjEion  houses  the  New  England  Fish  Ex- 
change founded  Oct.  9,  1908  to  guarantee  the 
fisherman  the  money  he  is  to  receive  from 
dealers  lor  his  catch.  O'-her  than  the  New 
Bedford  fish  auction  there  isn't  anything  else 
quite  like  i;  in  the  world. 

It  was  on  Apr,  23  1934  that  the  exchange 
handled  its  largest  volume — 4  1  million 
p..unds  of  fish  wsre  landed  and  sold  in  45 
minutes.  Since  1941  when  3,09  million  pounds 
of  fish  valued  at  $11  6  miUion  were  sold  the 
vuUime  of  fish  has  been  decreasing  while  the 
cash  value  has  been  Increasing. 
Boston's  fleet 

The  Boston  fishing  fleet  Is  comprised  of 
eight  large  trawlers  \n  the  130-foot  class  and 
another  25  smaller  boats  In  what  is  known  as 
the  lUtlian  fleet.  About  400  men  sail  the 
vessels. 

The  biggest  boat  owner  Is  Thomas  Pulham 
of  the  Boston  Fish  Market  Assn  who  operates 
four  large  modern  trawlers  and  has  a  fifth 
under  oonstrui'tion. 

The  mo.it  modern  vessel  in  Fulham's  fleet 
Is  the  Old  Colony  a  131-foot  steel  stern  ramp 
trawler  that  was  put  into  operation  last  year 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1  million.  A  sister  ship, 
the  Tremont,  is  under  construction  in  Stur- 
geon Bay,  W'ls, 

Fulham  formed  the  Boston  Fishing  Boat 
Co,  nine  years  ago  to  help  renovate  the  Bos- 
ton fleet,  which  at  that  time  had  not  had  a 
new  boat  in  14  years.  The  first  boat  was  the 
Massachusetts.  AU  of  the  vessels  have  been 
built  under  a  Federal  subsidy  program. 

Now  that  he  has  developed  a  successful 
method  of  building  and  managing  boats,  Ful- 
ham is    "feajful  for  the  fish  source." 

Unless  it  comes  under  conservation,  we 
will  be  In  trouble.  "Haddock  has  been  fished 
down  to  an  absolute  minimum."  he  said. 

Prior  to  the  huge  foreign  fieets  things  were 
all  right,  but  now  they  put  so  much  concen- 
trated fishing  power  on  areas  that  there  must 
be  protection  of  the  species,  Fulham  said. 

Fulham  envisions  international  controls 
tinder  which  the  coastal  country  would  be 
responsible  for  fishing  over  the  continental 
shelf. 

"The  attitude  of  the  national  government 
must  change.  Nowhere  does  it  declare  that 
the  fishing  business  is  of  any  value,  nor  does 
It  consider  the  fish  off  our  coast  as  pan  of  our 
national  wealth,"  Fulham  said. 

There  have  been  many  changes  In  the  fish- 
ing Industry  In  recent  years,  he  contln-aed. 
F^sh  has  become  popular  as  a  food  and  more 
people  are  eating  it  now  than  ever  before. 
"It  Is  no  longer  a  poor  man's  food." 

"The  fishing  banks,  however,  don't  get  any 
bigger  whUe  the  population  Is  growing.  Na- 
tions have  been  slow  to  realize  that  the 
ocean  source  could  diminish." 

Fishermen  aboard  the  Old  Colony  have 
made  more  money  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1970  than  they  have  In  history.  Each  man 
has  already  earned  nearly  $10,000. 

The  Industry  Is  unique  In  many  ways, 
F^ilham  said.  'Where  else,  he  said  woiUd  you 
take  a  million  dollar  investment,  turn  It  over 
to  a  man  with  about  a  seventh  grade  edu- 
cation and  let  him  take  your  investment  to 
sea  and  make  all  the  decisions, 

"Our  captains  are  well  paid  and  they  de- 
serve to  be.  They  make  more  decisions  than 
any  corporation  executive  on  a  similar  pay 
scale,"  be  added. 
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At  the  far  end  of  the  Fish  Pier,  in  the 
same  brick  building  that  houses  the  Pish 
Exchange.  Hugh  P.  O'Rourke.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Boston  Fisheries  Assn,,  Inc, 
maintains  his  office. 

In  the  nine  y«*us  he  has  been  watching 
the  boats  land  their  catch,  he  has  seen 
Boston's  fish  industry  decline  by  50  percent. 

O'Rourke  likes  to  compare  the  fishermen 
to  the  farmer  who  was  trying  to  scratch  out 
a  living  In  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  Midwest. 

"It  wasn't  until  the  Federal  government 
stepped  In  and  showed  the  farmer  how  to 
operate  his  business  that  he  became  a  suc- 
cess. 

"The  same  thing  applies  here.  The  govern- 
ment must  teach  the  fisherman  the  eco- 
nomics of  his  business  and  provide  the  funds 
to  help  him  regain  his  feet,"  O'Rourke  said, 

"If  the  United  States  Is  to  return  to  a 
position  of  prominence  in  world  fisheries  we 
must  have  government  sponsorship  for  boat 
building,  continuous  research  and  techno- 
logical projects  and  marketing  development 
programs  that  would  Increase  and  maintain 
consumer  Interest." 

Although  the  promotion  of  pollock  on  the 
domestic  market  has  helped.  O'Rourke  said 
the  fishermen  failed  to  catch  the  amount 
of  pollock  that  was  needed  to  fill  the  de- 
mand created. 

The  pollock  were  more  plentiful  off  the 
coast  of  Canada  and  they  migrated  from  our 
grounds  to  Georges  and  Brown's  Banks 
which  were  closed,  he  continued, 

"We  suffered  a  loss  of  50-60  percent  of 
our  haddock  supply  and  pollock  only  made 
up   15  percent  of  it."  O'Rourke  said. 

O'Rourke  said  there  are  some  16  fish  proc- 
essing firms  located  on  the  pier  that  employ 
about  250  workers:  "There  were  21  firms  on 
the  pier  In  1967.  but  you  have  to  remember 
that  32  million  pounds  less  fish  has  been 
landed  In  Boston  in  the  past  two  years  with 
the  reduction  In  Income  of  about  $3  million 
In  1969."  he  said. 

A  large  part  of  the  Industry's  problem  Is 
Internal,  O'Rourke  said,  because  of  a  lack 
of  cooperation.  "Every  man  who  owns  a  boat 
Is  on  his  own  and  In  competition.  He  won't 
be  part  of  a  cooperative  venture,"  he  said. 

"We  have  to  be  the  biggest  fish  market  In 
the  world — 70  percent  of  all  the  fish  we  eat 
Is  Imported.  However,  there  Is  no  private 
investment  in  the  industry. 

"There  is  no  replacement  for  money.  If  we 
had  more  boats  we  could  catch  more  fish. 
Once  we  supply  the  fish  we  can  meet  the 
foreign  market.  If  we  are  subsidized  as  well 
as  other  countries,  we  can  do  as  well  as 
other  countries,"  O'Rourke  said, 

"The  government  must  get  into  the  fish- 
ing business.  How  long  do  you  think  Rte.  128 
would  last  If  the  government  wasn't  buying 
its  products?  Why  should  we  be  any  differ- 
ent? 


Gloucester's    Par.\dox:    Bcsiness    Is    Good, 
Btrr  Pishing  Is  Not 
(By  Prank  Donovan) 

(Note. — The  Massachusetts  fisherman  finds 
himself  undersold  In  his  oivn  markets  and 
outfished  In  his  own  waters  in  his  struggle 
against  foreign  competition.  Meanwhile,  the 
government  fails  to  offer  substantial  aid  to 
the  domestic  fisherman  and  Is  apparently 
willing  to  sacrifice  him  for  other  interests. 

(In  part  one  of  this  series  the  overall  prob- 
lems of  the  Massachusetts  fishing  industry, 
and  especially  Boston,  were  examined.) 

Gloucesteb. — Capt.  Salvatore  MlUtello 
tends  bar  and  manages  the  St.  Peter's  Club, 
biding  his  time  until  he  can  get  another  boat. 

Militello  was  captain  and  one-half  owner 
of  the  91 -foot  dragger  John  P.  Kennedy  out 
of  Gloucester  that  burned  and  sank  Dec.  6, 
1969,  10  miles  off  Cape  Cod. 

When  the  vessel  sank  it  took  •with  It  a 
little  piece  of  Militello.  "There  will  never  be 
another  boat  like  her,"  he  said. 

The  JPK  was  only  S'i  years  old  and  one  of 
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the  newer  boats  in  the  Gloucester  fleet.  The 
sinking  Just  about  wiped  out  Militello  and 
Joseph  c5lollno.  his  partner. 

"We  were  doing  good  when  the  boat  was 
operating,"  Militello  said.  "We  were  making 
$10,000  to  $12,000  a  share  as  fishermen. 

"I  didn't  see  my  five  kids  much  while  I  was 
fishing.  They  are  grown  up  before  they  know 
you.  My  kids  fishermen?  Never  happen  .  .  . 
it's  a  lousy  life. 

"I  started  as  a  little  kid  to  be  a  fisherman. 
What  the  hell  do  I  know  about  anything 
else."  Militello  concluded. 

Pishing  in  Gloucester  is  a  family  business. 
Change  comes  slowly  and  is  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted. The  rivalry  Is  as  strong  among  neigh- 
bors as  It  is  with  foreign  competition. 

processing  is  the  business 

Gloucester  Is  full  of  paradoxes.  While  it  Is 
the  home  of  the  second  largest  fishing  fleet  in 
Massachusetts,  one-third  of  all  the  frozen 
groundfish  Imported  to  this  country  is  proc- 
essed here. 

In  1950  there  were  196  vessels — nearly  twice 
as  many  as  there  are  now — and  1643  crew- 
men. Yet  today  there  are  more  people  em- 
ployed in  the  fishing  Industry  in  Gloucester 
than  at  any  previous  time. 

Plsh  processing  plants  have  taken  up  the 
slack  and  provide<l  a  major  boost  to  the 
city's  economy,  Gloucester  hc^  14  of  these 
plants  and  they  employ  some  1500  workers. 

John  Sllva,  business  agent  for  Local  15, 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  America.  .AFL-CIO,  explained 
that  the  fish  is  Imported  to  the  country  and 
comes  to  Gloucester  in  frozen  blocks,  weigh- 
ing up  to  50  pounds : 

The  blocks,  he  said,  are  cut  while  frozen 
Into  portions,  breaded  cooked,  packaged  and 
quick  frozen  again.  The  entire  process  takes 
less  than  15  minutes,  he  said. 

"The  domestic  fieet  can't  even  begin  to 
supply  the  amount  of  fish  needed  to  keep 
these  plants  In  operation,"  Sllva  said. 

He  said  the  present  tariff  of  15  percent  on 
imported  cooked  and  breaded  products  has 
been  the  salvation  of  his  Industry.  "If  It 
dropped,  then  it  would  be  cheaper  to  process 
the  fish  outside  the  country  and  Import  It," 
he  added, 

Sllva  believes  the  domestic  fisherman 
should  have  protection  against  the  importa- 
tion of  fresh  fish,  "I  think  the  government 
should  help  these  fishermen  build  new 
boats," 

The  frozen  food  process  employed  In  the-e 
plants  was  developed  in  Gloucester  by  Clar- 
ence Blrdseye  in  the  1930s.  The  process  was 
heralded  as  the  salvation  of  the  fishing  fleet, 
but  subsidized  foreign  competition  undercut 
and  eliminated  domestic  fish  from  the  fro- 
zen market. 

Like  everyone  else  In  Gloucester,  Salvatore 
J.  Favazza,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Gloucester  Fisheries  (Commission,  wants  to 
help  the  local  fisherman,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  city's  frozen  imported  fish 
processing  plants. 

"If  we  could  stop  all  Imports  our  fleets 
could  not  supply  what  the  country  needs. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  frozen  groundfish  prod- 
ucts are  Imported.  If  25  years  ago  steps 
were  taken  things  may  have  been  different, 
but  they  weren't. 

"The  foreigners  have  the  frozen  flsh 
field  ...  we  are  losing  our  grasp  on  the  70 
to  75  percent  of  the  fresh  groundfish  market 
that  we  now  control. 

"Let's  not  try  to  do  the  Impossible.  Let's 
leave  the  frozen  market  alone  and  try  and 
save  the  fresh  fish  market,"  Pavazza  said. 

"Gloucesters  fieet  landed  68.2  milUon 
pounds  of  fish  valued  at  $6,5  million  last 
year,"  he  said.  There  were  sharp  decUnes  in 
the  landings  of  haddock  and  whiting  by 
Gloucester  fishermen,  but  prices  were  con- 
siderably higher. 

With  the  decline  of  first  the  redflsh  and 
now  the  haddock.  Gloucester  fishermen  have 
turned     to     pollock     and     shrimp     fishing. 
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Gloucester  fisliermen  increased  their  shrimp 
catch  from  114.000  pounds  In  1968  to  3.9  mll- 
Uon  pounds  last  year,  Pavazza  said. 

To  determine  the  potential  of  the  shrimp 
industry.  Pavazza  said  a  fisheries  extension 
service  is  needed.  "AH  of  the  leading  fishing 
nations  except  the  United  States  have  na- 
tionwide, government-operated  fisheries  ex- 
tension services.  Without  such  a  service 
much  valuable  research  and  information  lies 
dormant  In  the  filing  cabinets  of  the  fisheries 
agencies." 

As  this  counm-  develops  new  markets  for 
tish.  Favazza  said,  It  must  also  protect  them 
from  Imports.  He  said  that  the  "Canadian 
exports  to  the  U.S.  of  fresh  pollock  In  1969 
were  three  times  that  of  1968." 

There  are  some,  however,  who  blame  the 
Gloucester  fishermen  for  not  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  pollock  market  and  allowing 
Imports  from  Canada  to  get  a  foothold. 

Thev  claim,  and  no  one  wants  to  be 
Identified,  that  the  Gloucester  fishermen 
refused  to  believe  that  a  market  could  be 
created  for  polUx-k  and  did  not  catch  the 
fish  under  the  subsidy  program.  When  the 
demand  wa.^  created  and  outgrew  the  supply, 
the  importers  sewed  up  the  markets,  such 
as  up=tiite  New  York,  with  Canadian-caught 
fish  Nciw  these  dealers  have  a  Canadian 
source,  .md  are  stocking  with  it. 

wives    ARE    PCSHlNG 

The  United  Fishermen's  Wlvee  Organiza- 
tion of  Gloucester,  which  was  founded  last 
vear.  is  devoted  to  protecting  the  Interests 
of  the  fishermen  while  they  are  at  sea. 

The  wives  have  been  quick  to  recognize 
the  strength  In  unity,  and  are  trying  to  get 
their  Independent-thinking  husbanda  to 
oreanize. 

Still  attired  In  their  pollock  cooking 
aprons,  the  wives  are  trying  to  promote 
formation  of  the  Fishing  Dynamics  Corp. 
to  Improve  and  rebuild  the  fishing  Industry. 

The  corporation  would  be  comprized  of 
shareholders,  who  would  elect  a  board  of 
directors  which  would  appoint  a  manager  to 
run  the  business  The  manager  would  pur- 
ch£«e  food,  fuel  and  equipment  In  bulk  and 
the  savings  would  be  passed  on  to  the  fisher- 
men. 

Grace  Parsons,  23,  the  organization  found- 
er, said  the  fishermen  are  accepting  the  pro- 
posal, which  Includes  a  training  program  for 
young  fishermen. 

Meanwhile,  the  women  are  continuing  to 
distribute  pro-fish  propaganda  to  the 
American  housewife  and  to  take  their  hus- 
band's problems  to  Washington. 

FEDERAL    AID    OR    ELSE 

M.chael  Orlando,  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Fishermen's  Union  with  1000  members  In 
Gloucester,  Boston  and  New  York,  claims 
the  average  boat  Ln  Gloucester,  Boston  and 
New  York.  Is  20  years  old. 

He  says  Federal  aid  Is  needed  to  modern- 
ize the  fleet.  "The  government  Is  sacrificing 
us  for  other  Industries.  All  we  get  Is  Up 
service  and  empty  promises  from  Washing- 
ton." he  said. 

"Canada  subsidizes  Its  fishermen  to  the 
hilt,  while  our  government  has  kicked  us  in 
the  teeth.  The  government  Is  throwing  us 
an  anchor  when  we  need  a  life  preserver." 

The  50  percent  federal  boat  building  sub- 
sidy had  too  many  strings  attached  to  be 
of  "any  benefit  to  the  fisherman.  Orlando 
continued.  "It  cost  between  $8,000  and  $10,- 
000  just  for  lawyer's  fees  and  blueprints." 
he  said. 

Orlando  admits  that  the  fishermen  are 
also  to  blame  for  the  poor  condition  of  the 
industry,  but  the  real  fault  still  lies  with  the 
government. 

"When  the  fishermen  were  having  good 
years  the  boats  were  in  good  8hai)e,"  he 
said.  "On  the  lean  years  the  boats  slipped 
further  and  further  behind.  New  vessels 
are  so  expensive  fishermen  can't  afford  them. 
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"Cheap  Canadian  fish,  both  fresh  and 
frozen  has  killed  this  country's  groundflsh 
industry."  Orlando  said. 

He  doesn't  believe  the  story  about  the 
Gloucester  fishermen  not  catching  pollock. 
"It  was  Canadian  pollock  undercutting  our 
prices  that  took  the  market  away  from  us," 
he  said. 

FISH    EXCHANGE    NECE.SSARY 

He  said  there  were  several  Boston  fresh  fish 
processing  firms  Interested  In  moving  to 
Gloucester,  but  would  not  do  so  until  they 
established  a  fish  exchange  where  dealers 
could   bid   for  ilsh   on   a   competitive  basis. 

The  fl\e  Arms  th;it  now  bviy  fresh  fish  from 
the  Gloucester  fishermen  rely  on  prices 
established  In  Boston.  Orlando  said  With- 
out a  fish  exch.ange,  newcomers  to  Gloucester 
nre  afraid  they  would  get  the  scraps  after 
these  five  firms  purchased  what  they  wanted, 
he  added. 

Orlando  feels  that  only  the  ability  of  the 
fishermen  has  kept  the  industry  going,  but 
that  things  have  finally  declined  to  a  point 
where  "without  help  there  will  be  a  lot 
ies.s  fishermen  and  boats  in  the  near  future" 

New  Bedford  Fishermen  Hopeful  About 
Future 

New  Bedford. — Rodney  Avila  comes  from 
a  long  line  of  New  Bedford  fishermen  of  Por- 
tuguese descent.  He  has  nine  vmcles  who  are 
tisliermen. 

At  age  26,  AvUa  Is  captain  and  one-third 
owner  of  the  76-foot  otter  trawler  Trident, 
uud  fishing  is  good. 

■  I  ve  been  fishing  for  a!x)ut  10  years  and 
X  wouldn't  trade  It.  Sure  fishing  lias  Ite  ups 
and  downs,  but  It's  a  good  clean  life  even  If 
It  is  hard," 

Avlla  takes  hiS  boat  out  for  six  or  seven 
days  at  a  time  and  spends  three  days  In 
port  bciv.een  trips.  The  long  hours,  days  at 
sea  aiu!  hard  work  earn  liim  $15,000  a  year 
as  the  skipper. 

"How  much  you  nmke  depends  on  how 
good  you  are  as  a  fisherman,"  he  said. 

Flounder  and  scallops  make  up  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  New  Bedford  fishing  Industry, 
but  like  other  Massachusetts  ports  It  also 
deals  In  groundfi&h,  lobster,  etc. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  fishing 
Industry  in  New  Bedford  Is  optimistic  and 
the  community  gets  upset  when  lumped  Into 
the  same  category  as  Gloucester  and  Boston. 

Landings  at  New  Bedford  last  year  reached 
107.8  million  pounds  of  fish  valued  at  $17.4 
nilillon,  tops  in  all  respects  in  Massachusetts. 

In  Uie  first  quarter  of  1970,  the  New  Bed- 
ford office  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries fcaid  22.1  million  pounds  of  fish  were 
landed,  less  than  a  year  ago  when  there  were 
23.0  million  pounds.  Value  of  the  fish  this 
year,  however.  Is  $4.8  million,  while  last  year 
the  larger  catch  sold  for  $3.1  million. 

The  fishing  industry  is  worth  $50  million  a 
;.  ear  to  New  Bedford  and  employs  2500  work- 
e.-s. 

One  of  the  biggest  boosters  of  the  New- 
Bedford  fishing  industry  is  Howard  W.  Nlck- 
erson,  executive  director  of  the  Seafood  Deal- 
ers Assn. 

MAKING    MONEY 

One  of  the  biggest  complaints  Is  "pessl- 
rri:<:tic  stories  about  the  Industry  out  of 
Olc'ucester  and  Bo.-ton  that  make  It  difficult 
I  ;•  us  to  get  financing" 

Nlckerson  represents  13  dealers  who  last 
year  purchased  $13  million  worth  of  fish  at 
the  New  Bedford  Pish  Auction.  They  employ 
500  workers. 

"The  boats  and  the  fishermen  are  making 
money  In  New  Bedford."  Nlckerson  said,  "but 
there  has  been  some  complaint  from  the  con- 
sumer over  high  prices" 

The  New  Bedford  Seafood  dealers  need 
400.000  pounds  of  fresh  fish  five  days  a  week 
to  operate  under  Ideal  conditions.  When  they 
are  not  supplied  with  enough  domestic  fresh 
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fish  to  maintain  this  operation,  Nlckerson 
said.  Imported  fresh  flsh  is  used  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

What  Nlckerson  feels  the  government  can 
do  to  aid  the  New  Bedford  fishing  Industry  at 
the  present  time  Is  pass  laws  governing  the 
labeling  of  flsh  products. 

For  example,  he  says,  the  hou.sewlfe  Is  apt 
to  see  fresh  fiounder  from  New  Bedford  In 
the  flsh  market  at  79  cents  a  pound.  Next  to 
it  could  be  Greenland  turbot  at  59  cents  a 
pound.  Both  fishes  look  alike  and  without 
labeling,  Nlckerson  said,  the  housewife 
doesn't  know  what  she  is  buying.  "I  believe 
the  housewife  should  be  given  the  choice  of 
buying  fresh  domestic  fish  or  cheajier  frozen 
Imported  flsh. 

"We  are  not  organized  domestically  and  we 
don't  have  the  money  to  do  the  advertising 
on  our  own. 

"Boston  and  Gloucester  have  done  nothing 
in  the  past  20  years  to  Improve  the  industry," 
Nlckerson  said.  "They  have  been  too  busy 
trying  to  make  a  living  to  worry  about  the 
Industry  as  a  whole. 

"The  fishermen  feel  the  boat  owners  are 
cheating  them  and  the  boat  owner  feels  the 
processor  Is  doing  the  same. 

"The  boat  owner,  processor  and  fisherman 
must  learn  to  work  together,"  Nlckerson  said. 

Nlckerson  said  New  Bedford  will  overcome 
the  problems  within  the  industry  because  "we 
have  young  executives  in  every  plant.  We 
have  seven  dealers  planning  new  plants 
within  the  city's  urban  renewal  project.  They 
are  putting  their  money  where  their  mouth 
is. 

"If  the  government  becomes  tough  on 
quality.  New  Bedford  Is  In  good  shape.  The 
labeling  act  will  let  the  house  wife  choose. 
.  .  .  There  are  a  lot  of  frozen  products  sold 
as  fresh  In  this  country  and  the  law  Isn't 
strong  enough  to  stop  this."  Nlckerson  said. 

As  Nlckerson  sees  it,  "The  biggest  single 
problem  the  domestic  flsh  industry  faces  Is 
Imports,  followed  closely  by  the  lack  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Increasing  vessel  operating 
costs,  a  lack  of  a  protected  market  for  our 
quality  seafood  products  and  an  insufficient 
number  of  trained  seafood  workers. 

"Congress  should  spell  out  our  national 
objectives  in  regard  to  the  fishing  industry 
and  should  Implement  those  objectives  with 
ground  rules  which  could  not  be  circum- 
vented by  political  expediency,"  Nlckerson 
said. 

Nickeraon  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
government  purchase  older  domestic  fltshlng 
vessels  at  a  fair  market  value  and  then  de- 
stroy these  old  boats.  Although  he  doesn't 
believe  In  tariffs,  he  would  like  to  see  quotas 
established  on  imported  flsh  at  1966  levels. 

Austin  Skinner,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
New  Bedford  Fishermen's  Union,  APL-CIO. 
represents  1000  men  or  90  percent  of  the  New 
Bedford  fishermen. 

"Until  recently  our  biggest  problem  has 
been  getting  experienced  men.  The  past  cou- 
ple of  years  a  lot  of  men  have  come  down 
from  Gloucester  and  there  have  been  many 
Portuguese  Immigrants.  We  have  finally 
reached  a  point  where  help  is  stable." 

The  lot  of  the  New  Bedford  fisherman  Is 
good  according  to  Skinner.  He  works  long 
hours  and  Is  at  sea  a  week  at  a  time,  but 
he  is  no  worse  off  than  any  other  fl.sherman 
and  his  pay  Is  good. 

"The  average  pay  of  a  crewman  aboard 
a  trawler  Is  $16,000  while  a  Ecallof>er's  Is 
•11,500.  We  had  a  skipper  draw  $27,000  last 
year.  All  of  the  men  had  five  or  six  weeks 
off,"  he  said. 

SCAUOP   LNDU8TKT 

The  New  Bedford  scallop  industry  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  the  community 
learned  to  live  with  foreign  competition. 

"We  started  advertising  the  New  Bedford 
sea  scallop  as  a  local  product  in  the  late 
1950'8,"  Skinner  said.  "We  were  getting  21 
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cents  a  pound  at  the  dock  for  scallop  and  had 
a  fleet  of  80  scallop  boats. 

"The  boat  owner  and  dealers  contributed 
some  $80,000  Into  advertising  scallops  and 
did  one  hell  of  a  Job,"  he  said. 

Then  Canada  built  an  entire  scallop  fleet 
to  take  advantage  of  the  American  market 
created  by  New  Bedford  advertising.  "As 
their  fleet  grew,  ours  diminished,"  Skinner 
said. 

■  Rather  than  complain  about  the  Canadi- 
ans moving  In  on  the  U.S.  scallop  market," 
Skinner  said,  "we  approached  them  and  asked 
them  to  contribute  to  the  advertising  pro- 
gram. They  donated  $20,000." 

The  combined  market  for  scallops  In  the 
US  and  Canada  reached  45  million  pounds 
In  1962-63,  which  has  also  been  the  peak 
period  of  production.  The  present  price  of 
scallops  Is  about  $1.40  per  pound  at  the  dock 
In  New  Bedford  and  $1.10  in  Canada. 

Skinner  was  a  member  of  the  International 
Conmilssion  for  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF),  which  established  regulations  on 
Ashing  at  Georges  and  Brownes  Banks,  and 
feels  that  foreign  fleets  did  their  damage  a 
few  years  back,  but  that  It  will  be  felt  for 
the  next  10  years. 

The  New  Bedford  Flsh  Auction  has  been 
m  operation  for  23  years.  Skinner  said,  and 
helps  keep  the  price  of  flsh  up.  It  also  helps 
raise  the  price  of  flsh.  especially  when  flsh 
are  scarce,  he  said. 

It  operates  much  the  same  as  the  New 
England  Flsh  Exchange  In  Boston  where 
dealers  bid  for  fish  as  they  are  landed  at  the 
dock. 

Part  of  Boston's  problem.  Skinner  feels, 
is  the  large  size  of  Its  trawlers.  "They  are 
so  expensive  to  operate  that  no  one  wants 
to  go  out." 

The  U.S.  government  must  adopt  a  na- 
tional policy  toward  fisheries  and  approve 
a  boat  subsidy  bill  that  will  benefit  the  boat 
owner,  not  the  ship  builder.  Skinner  said. 

Both  Nlckerson  and  Skinner  agree  with 
Leonard  T.  Healy,  general  manager  of  the 
Seafood  Producers'  Assn.,  who  represents 
the  N.  B.  boat  owners,  that  a  200  mile  limit 
off  the  U.S.  coast  for  foreign  vessels  would 
help  solve  this  country's  fishing  problems. 

After  the  deleted  fishing  stocks  off  the  U.S. 
coatt.  Healy 's  complaint  Is  the  cost  of  In- 
surance to  boat  owners.  Insurance  costs  have 
Increased  10  times  In  20  years,  he  said. 

"In  1950  insurance  cost  $125  per  man 
and  now  It  Is  over  $1000  a  year  per  man,"  he 
s.iid.  He  admitted,  however,  that  claims  are 
sub.--tantlal  each  year.  Conditions  are  simi- 
lar in  Boston  and  Gloucester. 

The  ability  of  fishing  to  continue  as  a  ma- 
jor Industry  in  the  state  will  depend  largely 
on  the  Federal  government's  attitude  and 
pcUcy  In  the  future. 

The  fishermen  complain  that  the  govern- 
ment never  has  adopted  a  policy  toward  their 
Industry. 

High  labor  and  operating  costs  make  It 
impossible  for  the  domestic  fisherman  to 
compete  against  foreign  fishermen,  whose 
govenaments  have  been  willing  to  subsidize 
all  phases  of  their  Industry  for  the  sake 
of  employment. 

The  ports  of  Boston  and  Gloucester  are 
dying,  and  In  New  Bedford,  where  the  out- 
look for  the  future  Is  brightest,  there  is 
too  much  dependence  on  one  species- 
flounder.  Although  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  fisherman's  plight  is  Internal,  he  has 
long  been  sacrificed  by  the  government  for 
other  Industries. 

To  help  the  domestic  fishermen  the  gov- 
ernment should  Increase  its  boat  building 
subsidy  program  and  eliminate  some  of  the 
red  tape  an  uneducated  fisherman  must  cut 
to  take  advantage  of  It;  initiate  a  Federal 
insurance  program  to  help  cut  high  premi- 
ums and  adopt  and  enforce  a  strong  label- 
ing code  that  would  give  the  housewife  the 
choice  of  buying  domestic  or  Imported  fish. 
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KENT    STUDENTS'    MEDICAL   FUND. 
INC. 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Kent 
State  University  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  I  am  extremely  proud 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  formation  of  the  Kent  Students' 
Medical  Fund,  Inc.  This  organization  was 
founded  by  Kent  students  immediately 
following  the  disastrous  occurrence  on 
their  campus  May  4.  The  purpose  of  the 
Kent  Students'  Medical  Fund,  Inc.,  is 
not  to  find  fault  with  any  of  those  in- 
volved in  this  tragedy,  nor  to  explore  in 
any  way  its  political  ramifications;  their 
purpose  is  to  unite  all  fronts  in  securing 
the  funds  necessary  to  alleviate  the  fi- 
nancial burden  placed  upon  the  families 
of  those  four  students  who  were  killed 
and  the  nine  who  were  injured. 

While  it  has  not  as  yet  been  finally 
established,  the  total  amount  needed  for 
the  medical  costs,  over  and  above  insur- 
ance coverage,  is  placed  at  this  time  at 
approximately  $110,000. 

As  they  commenced  the  plarming  and 
organization  of  their  fund  in  the  wake 
of  their  campus  disaster,  a  similar  situ- 
ation developed  at  Jackson  State  College 
in  Mississippi.  Since  the  Kent  group  was 
so  caught  up  in  bringing  some  positive 
results  out  of  what  many  perceived  as 
total  chaos,  it  was  ■with  complete  group 
empathy  and  thus  consensus  that  they 
moved  to  correlate  their  efforts  with 
those  of  Jackson  State's.  The  initial 
contact  and  resulting  negotiations  with 
Jackson  State  were  carried  out  by  Leroy 
Holmes,  Jr.,  a  student  at  Kent  State  and 
vice  president  of  the  KSMF,  Inc.,  and 
Warner  Buxton,  president  of  the  stu- 
dent government  association  at  Jackson 
State.  The  reaction  at  Jackson  State  to 
those  negotiations  was  highly  favorable, 
resulting  in  a  cementing  of  the  bond 
between  the  two  efforts,  hoping  thereby 
to  strengthen  each. 

In  order  to  implement  the  altruistic 
motivations  of  the  Kent  students' 
medical  fund,  it  was  necessarj'  for  the 
organization  to  become  a  legal  entity  in- 
corporated under  the  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  this  task  was  thus 
completed  on  June  3,  1970.  A  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  nine  students  who 
are  elected  to  their  posts  annually,  is 
aided  by  an  advisory  board  of  profes- 
sional men,  faculty  members,  and  ad- 
ministrators. With  their  expert  consul- 
tation, all  donations  secured  by  the  fund 
will  be  distributed  to  the  families  of 
those  students  injured  at  the  two  uni- 
versities. Robert  Stamps,  a  sophomore  at 
Kent  State,  who  was  injured  in  the  May 
4  tragedy,  serves  on  the  board. 

Should  enough  money  be  raised  to 
completely  dispel  sdl  medical  expenses 
incurred,  a  memorial  scholarship  pro- 
gram will  be  formed  in  the  name  of  those 
students  who  were  fatally  woimded.  I 
have  given  my  complete  support  and  en- 
dorsement to  the  Kent  students'  medical 
fund,  and  urge  others  so  inclined  to  do 
the  same.  At  a  time  when  too  many  peo- 
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pie  are  confusing  the  militant  fringe 
with  the  vast  majority  of  dedicated  and 
deeply  concerned  students,  this  example 
of  selfless  compassion  by  Kent  students 
for  their  colleagues  is  most  praiseworthy 
and  most  welcome. 


STUDENT  LOAN  MARKETING  AS- 
SOCIATION PROPOSED  BY  HM. 
18264 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  A'i'RES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  a  growing  problem  with 
respect  to  federally  insured  loans  for  stu- 
dents. The  problem  expressed  most  suc- 
cinctly is  that  long-term,  low-interest 
student  loans  are  increasingly  unattrac- 
tive to  banks  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions because  of  the  problem  of  liquidity : 
lending  institutions  under  a  variety  of 
State  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
simply  cannot  tie  up  any  significant  por- 
tion of  their  funds  available  for  lending 
in  notes  which  cannot  be  converted  Into 
cash.  This  poses  a  growing  threat  to  the 
very  successful  federally  insured  student 
loan  program. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  the  point  here  that  these  insured 
loans  benefit  not  only  college  students  but 
tens  of  thousands  of  students  in  postsec- 
ondary  vocational,  technical,  and  busi- 
ness schools.  Also,  it  is  virtually  the  only 
federally  aided  help  available  for  the 
children  of  hard-pressed  blue-collar  and 
white-collar  working  people  who  bear 
most  of  the  tax  burden  for  other  forms  of 
student  assistance.  This  program  must 
continue  on  a  soimd  footing. 

On  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  no  member  has  been  more  aware 
of  this  situation  or  more  diligent  In  seek- 
ing solutions  than  my  distingtiished  col- 
league, John  Erlknborn.  His  bill,  HJR. 
18264 — introduced  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port— would  establish  a  secondary  mar- 
ket for  these  loans — a  "Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association,"  or  "Sally  Mae" — 
analogous  to  the  "Fannie  Mae"  operation 
for  mortgage  loans. 

President  Nixon  has  also  recommended 
a  similar  device  which  is  embodied  In  a 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Quie  and  myself, 
among  others,  and  the  problem  has  had 
the  detailed  and  sympathetic  attention 
of  our  valued  colleague,  Mrs.  Grzen, 
whose  grasp  of  these  problems  is  such 
that  her  chairmanship  of  the  subcommit- 
tee dealing  with  hi^er  education  pro- 
grams is  a  source  of  strength  to  all  of 
American  education. 

Those  of  us  in  a  leadership  position 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor on  both  sides  have  come  to  place 
enormous  reliance  upon  the  intellectual 
captwiity  and  the  propensity  for  hard 
work  of  our  colleague  John  Erlknborh, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  the  lead 
in  sponsoring  a  Student  Loan  Market- 
ing Association  Is  a  good  argument  for 
its  adoption. 

I  am  appending  a  first-rate  article  by 
Barry  Kalb  which  appeared  In  the  July 
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5,  1970,  edition  of  the  Washington  Star 
outlining  the  entire  problem  and  giving 
appropriate  recognition  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Congressman  Erlenborn  in  work- 
ing toward  a  solution : 

Student   Loan  Crisis  in  the  Making  Again 
I  By  Barry  Kalft) 

The  college  student,  loan  crl.^is  is  about  to 
strike  aga;u 

The  rcK:>t  of  the  problem  in  these  days  of 
tight  moupy  is.  of  course,  money. 

Last  year,  the  commercnil  bankers  who 
make  the  va.^i  majority  of  loans  under  the 
federally  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
cunipia:ned  -.hat  with  the  prime  Interest  rate 
at  8'  •  percent,  they  couldn't  afford  to  make 
students  loans  at  the  statutory  celling  of  7 
percent 

Congress  came  rushing  to  the  rescue  slowly, 
but  mitnaged— with  the  help  of  advance  as- 
surance by  President  Nixon  that  bankers 
would  not  suITer-to  salvage  the  situation. 
The  government  agreed  to  pay  a  special  al- 
lowance of  up  to  3  percent  over  the  7  per- 
cent celling,  and  figures  now  indicate  that 
most  students  who  sought  loans  last  fall 
received  them. 

This  year,  the  special  allowance  remains  in 
effect,  but  many  bankers  are  saying  they 
can't  make  loans  anyway  because  they  lack 
liquidity,  or  cash  in  the   till 

To  complicate  matters,  the  guaranteed 
student  loans  leave  the  banker  with  even 
less  liquidity. 

The  solution  being  sucgested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
banking  community,  is  a  secondary  market." 
similar  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation I  "Fanny  Mae").  This  would  allow 
the  banks  to  make  loans  and  then  .sell  them 
thus  getting  their  money  back  to  lend  once 
again 

As  yet.  not  too  much  opposition  to  the 
plan  has  surfaced. 

One  exception,  however,  is  Rep.  'Wright 
Patman,  D-Tex.,  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Ctirrency  Committee.  He 
charges  that  the  plan  Is  simply  "designed  to 
make  certain  that  banks  continue  their 
record-making  profit  picture." 

In  the  meantime,  the  peak  July-August 
borrowing  period — during  w^hich  60  percent 
of  all  loans  for  the  year  are  made — has  ar- 
rived, and  once  again,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  would-be  students  will  be  wondering  If 
they  will  have  enough  money  to  begin  school 
In  the  fall. 

The  situation  as  It  now  stands  Is  reaching 
truly  crisis  proportions  In  some  states. 

For  example,  according  to  a  spokesman 
for  Rep,  Edith  Green's  House  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  the  number  of 
students  receiving  loans  in  Wisconsin  for  this 
fall  is  expected  to  drop  by  about  50  percent, 
and  the  four  largest  banks  In  Connecticut, 
which  handle  50  percent  of  the  states 
volume,  have  said  that  they  will  make  no 
loans  to  beginning  freshmen  this  year. 

"NOT  TOO  BAD"  IN  D,C. 

In  the  District,  the  situation  looks  "not  too 
bad."  according  to  Robert  A.  McCormick.  di- 
rector of  the  DC.  Educational  Assistance  Of- 
fice. The  District  has  a  unique  arrangement 
under  which  lenders.  Instead  of  making  loans 
themselves,  put  money  Into  a  pool,  which  Is 
distributed  by  McCormick's  ofHce. 

McCormick  says  that  this  year,  everybody 
who  has  received  loans  In  the  past — students 
have  to  obtain  new  loans  each  school  year — 
will  again  be  able  to  obtain  them.  And  the 
pool's  11  banks,  two  credit  unions  and  two 
business  schools  have  added  $1  million  for 
first-time  borrowers. 

In  addition,  he  s«ld.  the  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  which  has  not  been  a  member 
of  the  pool,  will  begin  to  make  guaranteed 
loans   this   year  on   Its   own.   The  only   two 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Washington  banks  not  making  such  loans  are 
the  Madison  Bank  and  the  National  Capital 
Bank  of  Washington,  he  said. 

The  $1  million  provided  for  new  borrowers 
here  last  year  covered  all  who  applied  in  the 
summer  and  all  but  about  5  percent  who 
applied  ill  January.  McCormick  said.  But  ap- 
plications are  increasing  each  year,  so  It  Is 
possible  that  this  same  5  percent,  plus  all  of 
this  yeiir's  increa-ie  in  applicants,  will  be 
left  out, 

H.irry  Knapp.  assistant  director  of  the 
Maryl.uid  Higher  Education  Loan  Corp  .  says 
of  the  situation  in  his  state;  "I  don't  think 
It's  as  bright  as  It  was  last  year," 

"INCENTIVE"    PAYMENT 

Maryland  Is  continuing  its  policy  of  paying 
lenders  a  $25  "incentive  "  payment  for  every 
student  loan  made,  but  despite  this,  Knapp 
said,  "some  banks  have  curtailed  their  par- 
ticip.itlon  noticeably,"  and  he  feels  that  the 
amount  of  applicants  unable  to  obtain  loans 
this  year  could  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  20 
percent 

The  situation  appears  roughly  the  same  in 
Virelnia. 

Charles  Hill,  assistant  director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Educational  Assistance  Author- 
ity, didn't  want  to  make  any  predictions  but 
said  carefully,  "Participation  (by  lenders) 
will  be  less  in  proportion  to  need,  I  think, 
than  It  has  been  in  the  last  year  or  two," 

As  is  increasingly  the  cise  in  other  states, 
most  Virginia  banks  are  sticking  to  a  policy 
of  lending  only  to  customers'  sons  or  daugh- 
ters. 

The  villain  In  the  whole  situation  Is  the 
enormous  and  constantly  rising  cost  of  high- 
er education,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  is  so  tight. 

The  ciiaran'eed  student  loan  program  w.is 
established  five  years  ago.  as  a  provision  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  in  order 
to  ease  the  burden  for  the  borrower  and 
make  the  proposition  of  lending  money  to 
students  more  attractive  to  the  banker. 

CONTINUES  to   GROW 

Despite  the  problems  of  matching  the  stat- 
utory interest  celling  to  the  current  market 
rate — the  celling  was  raised  from  the  original 
6  to  7  percent  In  1968.  and  the  3  percent 
sfteclal  allowance  was  added  last  summer — 
th?  program  hiis  continued  to  grow. 

Figures  g.'.thered  by  the  Green  subcom- 
mittee show  that  during  the  past  .school  year, 
923  500  loans  (in  some  cases,  more  than  one 
to  an  individual)  were  made,  totaling  some 
$794  million  This  was  up  from  787.000  loans 
totaling  $687  million  the  previous  year. 

Under  the  program,  the  federal  government 
guarantees  that  the  loan  will  be  repaid,  even 
If  the  student  defaults  or  dies  Thus,  while 
the  profit  on  such  a  loan  might  not  be  as 
high  as  on  others,  the  lender  runs  no  risk, 
and  is  encouraged  to  provide  what  the  bank- 
ers like  to  call  a  public  service, 

TliP  government  pays  all  interest  on  the 
loan  while  the  student  Is  In  school,  and  for  a 
9-mo:ith  grace  period  after  he  graduates. 
Then,  presumably  making  his  own  money, 
the  ex-student  takes  over  repayment  of  both 
Interest  and  principal,  with  several  years  to 
pav. 

But  it  can  be  10  years  before  the  bank 
even  begins  to  get  its  money  back  for  further 
use.  What  with  new  loans  to  each  borrower 
each  year  plus  new  borrowers  coming  In 
each  year,  the  bank  finds  more  and  more  of 
Its  money  tied  up  in  non-liquid  loans. 

This  situation,  added  to  the  general  de- 
crease of  liquidity  resulting  from  govern- 
mental reetrlctions.  has  convinced  many 
bankers,  in  the  words  of  one  economic  con- 
sultant, that  "enough  is  enough," 

The  bankers  claim  that  the  decreased 
liquidity  would  deny  them  a  fair  profit  If 
they  were  to  continue  making  guaranteed 
student  loans. 
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"ESSENTIAL    STEP" 

"Bankers  and  other  lenders  who  have  been 
making  such  loans  In  the  knowledge  that 
they  cannot  be  liquidated  without  extreme 
capital  sacrifices,  feel  that  these  loans  are 
already  too  long."  James  J.  O'Leary.  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bankers  Association's 
Task  Force  on  Guaranteed  Student  Loans, 
told  the  Green  subcommittee  on  June  12. 

Establishment  of  a  secondary  market. 
O'Leary  said.  "Is  likely  to  Induce  bankers  to 
add  to  their  student  loan  portfolios  .  .  . 
This  Is  an  essential  step  in  the  student  loan 
program  and  is  bound  to  help  banks  and 
other  lenders  do  a  better  job  In  meeting  the 
growing  demand  for  these  highly  desirable 
loans. " 

Patman.  in  a  scathing  speech  prepared  for 
delivery  early  this  week,  brands  the  second- 
ary market  ideas  "the  biggest  banker's 
bonanza  of  all," 

HOW  PUVN   WOULD  WORK 

Several  forms  have  been  proposed  for  the 
secondary  market,  and  for  a  similar  "ware- 
housing operation."  Basically,  this  Is  how  it 
would  work: 

An  independent  entity,  known  In  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  as  the  National  Stu- 
dent Loan  Association,  and  in  another  as 
the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
("Sally  Mae"),  would  be  established  through 
either  the  selling  of  government-guaranteed 
bonds  or  a  simple  government  appropriation. 

Depending  on  which  plan  Is  followed,  the 
bank,  after  making  a  loan,  would  either  sell 
the  loan  to  Sally  Mae,  or  deposit  it  with  the 
warehouse  and  then  borrow  the  majority  of 
the  money  back.  The  bank  makes  a  smaller 
profit  In  either  case,  but  gets  Its  money  back 
almost  Immediately  to  use  for  further  loans 
and  further  profit. 

The  administration  bill  has  been  stalled 
for  the  time  being,  and  according  to  David 
Bayer  of  the  Office  of  Education,  "it  doesn't 
seem  likely"  that  It  will  come  to  a  vote  until 
at  least  the  end  of  the  fall. 

In  order  to  allow  the  secondary  market 
proposal  to  be  considered  on  Its  own  merits, 
therefore.  Rep.  John  Erlenborn,  R-IU.  has 
lifted  the'  proposal  virtually  Intact  from  the 
administration  bill  and  has  Introduced  it  as 
a  separate  measure. 


TANK  COMMANDER  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Eugene  Huggins,  a  courageous  sol- 
dier from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  'Vietnam.  I  should  like  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record: 

Tank  Commander  Killed  in  Vietnam 

Staff  Sgt.  Eugene  Huggins,  40,  a  career 
soldier  from  Landover.  was  wounded  while 
on  patrol  In  his  tank  June  10  and  died  13 
days  later,  his  wife  said. 

Sergeant  Huggins  enlisted  In  the  Army 
December  2.  1952.  and  saw  action  in  the 
Korean  war,  Mrs.  Huggins  said.  The  family 
moved  to  3030  Brightseat  road,  Landover, 
when  the  sergeant  was  sent  to  Vietnam  this 
past  May. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  two 
daughters.  Miss  Mary  Louise  Huggins,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  Miss  Clara  Jeanle  Hug- 
gins, of  Landover:  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jake  Huggins.  of  Conway,  S.C,  and  four 
brothers  and  three  sisters  In  Conway  and 
Newark,  N.J. 
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NATION  CAN  BE  A  HAPPY  PLACE  IF 
WE  MOVE  IN  ONE  DIRECTION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  mounting  dissent  and  criti- 
cism of  the  administration's  policies,  few 
articles  can  be  found  that  offer  encour- 
Eigement  to  the  American  way  of  life.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune  on  June  13,  1970,  has  captured  a 
part  of  the  spirit  which  I  believe  to  be 
held  in  the  hearts  of  most  Americans.  I 
insert  this  in  the  Record  : 
NATION  Can  Be  a  Happy  Place  it  We  Move 
IN  One  Direction 
No  miracles  are  needed  to  restore  happier 
times  In  these  United  States. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  end  the  Vietnam  war. 
stop  Inflation  and  sidestep  recession,  restore 
order  out  of  domestic  chaos  and  clean  up 
pollution. 

There  Is,  unfortunately,  no  magic  wand 
to  supply  simple  solutions  to  complex  prob- 
lems. 

Despite    the    demands    for    "action    now, 
our  difficulties  were  not  created  In  a  day — 
nor  a  month — nor  a  year.  Neither  can  the 
cure  be  effected  In  an  Instant, 

But  our  problems  can  and  will  be  remedied. 
First,   however,    we   must   face  some   very 
harsh  self-Judgments. 

Do  we  want  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  end? 
Certainly,  we  say.  Nobody  wants  war. 
Still,  some  of  the  shrillest  voices  In  Con- 
gress supporting  demands  to  end  the  war 
"now"  are  owned  by  lawmakers  whose  per- 
sonal political  goals  are  tied  to  the  war's 
continuance. 

They  probably  won't  admit  it,  but  there 
are  many  senators  and  representatives  so 
antagonistic  to  President  Nixon  that  they 
hope  his  policies  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
fall. 

Do  we  want  to  end  Inflation? 
Of  course,  we  cry.  We're  fed  up  with  prices 
that  Increase  faster  than  our  wagee. 

In  this  area,  too,  political  opponents  of 
the  President  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
Intent  to  use  the  economy  as  a  campaign 
Issue  in  November  and  In   1972. 

A  stabilization  of  wages  and  prices  and 
the  upturn  of  business  predicted  by  Mr. 
Nixon  would  not  enhance  their  position. 

Do  we  want  to  restore  order  to  our  cam- 
puses and  keep  our  streets  free  of  strife 
and  violence? 

A  ridiculous  question,  we  charge.  No  one, 
absolutely  no  one,  would  condone  wanton 
destruction. 

But  It  Is  condoned — eometlinee  In  the 
classroom,  sometimes  from  the  pulpit — as 
Justified  when  tied  to  "a  cause." 

It  has  become  obvious  that  radical  lead- 
ers will  seize  upon  any  Iseue  to  sustain  the 
turmoil.  If  the  war  should  end,  there  would 
be  the  environment,  hunger,  or  poverty  to 
serve  as  the  excuse  to  prolong  national  un- 
rest. 

Campus  unrest  started  at  Berkeley  over 
the  Issue  of  free  speech.  Vietnam  was  no 
Issue  then. 

Are  we  truly  concerned  with  the  environ- 
ment? 

Undeniably,  we  shout.  We  fear  for  the  very 
existence  of  our  planet. 

But  do  we  content  ourselves  with  point- 
ing out  the  deplorable  state  of  our  air,  our 
water  and  our  surroundings? 

How  many  of  us  are  willing  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility  for   our   own   part  In   environ- 
mental deterioration? 
As  a  nation,  we  have  experienced  no  dlffi- 
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culty  in  recognizing  our  woes.  We  have  been 
far  from  successful  in  finding  the  cures. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  most  Americans, 
most  members  of  Congress  and  the  majority 
of  youth  want  nothing  more  than  an  end, 
miraculous  or  otherwise,  to  all  our  problems. 

Why,  then,  should  the  goals  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, domestic  harmony  and  an  unsullied 
environment  be  so  elusive? 

The  answer,  we  fear,  Is  that  the  "Silent 
Majority"  made  famous  by  Mr.  Nixon  has 
remained  silent  too  long. 

We  must  make  it  very  clear  to  our  rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  and  Senate  that 
we  expect  them  to  see  that  the  President's 
plan  for  an  honorable  termination  of  the  war 
gets  a  sporting  chance  to  make  good. 

While  we're  about  It.  we  can  also  tell 
Congress  that  we're  aware  that  the  fight 
against  Infiatlon  begins  with  government 
spending  planned  with  some  relation  to  rev- 
enue. 

We  can  make  It  plain  to  the  administra- 
tors of  our  schools  that  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  abandoning  educational  processes 
in  favor  of  "p>olltical  action." 

We  can  stop  wringing  our  hands  over  Im- 
pure water,  smog  and  Utter  and  start  doing 
our  own  small  bit  to  reverse  the  dash  to  self- 
destruction. 

Once  we  get  rid  of  ottr  few  little  problems, 
we  win  again  be  a  happy,  smiling  nation. 

And  all  It  takes  is  a  little  unity  of  pur- 
jx36e — a  little  movement  by  all  of  us  and  all 
in  the  same  direction. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  KAY  OBAYASHI 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 
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of  "Auntie  Sue"  published  in  the  coun- 
cil's annual  report: 

Mrs  Sue  S.  Obayashl  has  devoted  her  life 
to  helr'ng  people,  particularly  youth.  The 
fact  that  she  has  no  children  of  her  own  and 
has  always  worked  full  time,  in  addition  to 
taking  care  of  her  home,  makes  her  a  special 
person  who  richly  deserves  recogmtion. 

The  Soroptimist  Club  of  Gardena  also 
recognized  the  dedication  and  effective- 
ness of  Mrs.  Obayashi  by  installing  her 
on  June  9,  1970,  as  its  president  for 
1970-71.  This  past  year,  "Auntie  Sue  "  has 
been  corresponding  secretary  for  the 
club.  Unofficially,  she  has  put  in  almost 
600  volimteer  hours  this  year  on  projects 
involving  everything  from  Girl  Scouts  to 
mental  health,  and  special  education; 
from  YMCA  and  YWCA  fund  raising,  to 
aiding  the  Kelp  Tanglers  Club  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Council  of  Divers. 

A  recent  volunteer  project,  in  which 
she  will  become  involved  in  August,  is 
acting  as  adult  adviser  for  a  youth  dele- 
gation visiting  Japan  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Gardena-Ichikawa  Sister  City 
Committee. 

"Auntie  Sue"  is  a  citizen  of  whom  the 
city  of  Grardena  is  very  proud  and  a  i>er- 
son  whom  the  young  people  she  serves 
can  emulate.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  and  the  citizens  of  Gardena  in  con- 
gratulating her  for  these  two  most  recent 
honors,  and  in  thanking  her  for  the  great 
amount  of  time  and  energy  she  has  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  our  community. 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Los  Angeles  Rec- 
reation and  Youth  Services  Planning 
Council  honored  Mrs.  Sue  S.  Obayashi— 
Mrs.  Kay  Obayashi — during  the  council's 
20th  annual  luncheon  meeting  in  Gar- 
dena, Calif. 

Mrs.  Obayashi.  known  fondly  as 
"Auntie  Sue."  was  presented  the  coun- 
cil's Golden  Goblet  Award.  As  stated  in 
an  article  of  June  18,  1970.  in  the  Im- 
perial HoUypark  News : 

This  award  Is  given  to  three  persons  each 
year  whom  the  Council  feels  best  typifies  the 
ideal  volunteer  to  an  organization,  agency,  or 
project,  who  has  made  a  significant  and  cre- 
ative contribution  to  recreation  and  youth 
services  (in  the  lelsuretlme  field)  In  Los  An- 
geles County. 

Selections  are  based  on  a  combination 
of  the  following ; 

First.  Unique  community  project  or 
service. 

Second.  Promotional  work  in  bringing 
about  policy  or  program  development  of 
change  in  a  public  or  volunteer  agency. 

Third.  Organizational  or  administra- 
tive achievement. 

Fourth.  The  development  or  refine- 
ment of  professional  techniques  or  prac- 
tice. 

Fifth.  A  completed  project  involving 
research,  planning,  coordination  and/or 
community  organization  and  develop- 
ment. 

•Auntie  Sue's"  qualifications  and 
achievements,  by  her  activity  in  volun- 
teer services  for  youth,  easily  make  her 
deserving  of  such  recognition. 

As  was  reported  in  a  brief  biography 


DON'T  LET  POLITICS  DEGRADE  IT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Criterion, 
the  Indianapolis  Catholic  Archdiocesan 
newspaf>er ; 

Don't  Let  Politics  DEcaADE  It 

An  ever-increasing  number  of  Americans, 
though  patriots  to  the  oore  of  their  beings, 
Eire  finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  dis- 
play the  fiag.  or  in  other  ways  to  give  tra- 
dltlontil  outward  expressions  of  their  love 
of  country  which  used  to  be  second  nature 
to  them.  They  feel  as  though  tinhorn  self- 
anointed  "super-patriots"  of  the  lunatic- 
fringe  right  wing  are  trying  to  bully  them 
into  "showing  the  colors— or  else."  Being 
good  Americans,  they  decline  to  be  bullied. 

There  is  Indeed  an  ugly  strain  of  ultra- 
rightist  chauvinism  abroad  In  the  land  to- 
day. It  finds  Its  most  contemptible  expres- 
sion in  such  bumper  stickers  as  "America- 
Love  It  or  heave  It"  and  "Lets  End  Poverty — 
Everybody  Work." 

In  only  a  slightly  more  subtle  way,  such 
chauvinism  now  Is  being  tied  In  with  partisan 
politics.  Windshield  fiag  decals  and  fiag  lapel 
buttons  are  being  advertised  as  a  way  of 
demonstrating  that  one  supports  President 
Nixcn's  highly  controversial  war  policies  In 
Indochina  and  his  equally  controversial  as- 
sertions that  the  nation's  economy  Is  In  fine 
shape. 

The  professional  polls  show  that  more  than 
half  of  adult  Americans  do  not  approve  of 
President  Nixon's  Cambodian  adventure  and 
tliat  fas  more  than  half  believe  the  nation 
Is  In  extremely  seriotis  economic  difficulties. 

A  lot  of  the  people  who  feel  that  way  about 
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Uie  war  and  the  economy  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  that  might  suggest  they  sup- 
port Mr.  NUon  In  those  particular  mat- 
ters. Therefore,  they  are  choosing  to  shy 
away  from  any  sort  of  flag  display,  even 
though  their  natural  inclination  Is  to  be 
proud,   flag-waving  Americans. 

We  think  they  are  wrong  In  taking  such 
.1  negaUve  course.  The  American  Flag  be- 
longs to  all  Americans  of  whatever  politi- 
cal persuasion.  Including  those  who  find 
a  lot  more  fault  with  their  country  than  the 
facts  warrant.  Nobody  should  let  a  minority 
of  crackpots  or  cunning  political  opportu- 
nists prevent  him  from  doing  what  comes 
naturallv  on  such  occasions  as  the  Fourth  of 
July.  If  one  leu  them  sway  his  declslon- 
noakiug  faculties,  he  becomes  Ui  some  meas- 
lU'e  their  slave. 

So  fly  yor.r  flag  lomorrow!  Put  a  flag 
decnl  on  vour  car  and  wear  a  flag  lapel 
button  too.  if  you  like.  Then  go  right  on 
talking  and  voting  the  way  you  JoUy  well 
please.  This  is  your  country.  As  an  Ameri- 
can, you  have  a" sacred  obligation  not  to  al- 
low anvbodv  to  degrade  your  flag  by  try- 
ing to  make  It  either  proof  of  patriotism" 
or  a  symbol  of  support  for  any  political  party. 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  VOLUNTEER 
MILrrARY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9.  1970 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
1  vear  ago  in  m.v  statement  of  support 
for  the  Voluntary  Military  Procurement 
Act  that — 

A  democracy  which  depends  on  conscrip- 
tion of  often  unwilling  citizens  Is  not  a 
democracy  at  all.  Even  worse,  when  a  coun- 
try preys  on  Its  politically  weakest  element— 
non- voting  youth — to  carry  out  its  military 
alma,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  elitist  Jun- 
gle where  only  the  strong  and  the  lucky  can 
survive. 

More  than  that,  it  is  a  political  and  so- 
cial tlnderbox.  We  wonder  why  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  are  rebelling.  Could 
it  be  because  we  treat  them  as  mindless. 
5ubser\'ient  cannon  fodder? 

Another  advocate  of  my  position  was 
Keith  Franklin.  His  letter  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  I  have  felt  for  so  long: 
IFrDm  the  New  York  Post,  May  19.  1970] 
Ol'a  LmxK:  Open  If  I  Dix 
I  By  Leo  Standora) 

The  letter,  written  by  a  19-year-old  soldier 
and  pressed  Into  his  mother's  hand  as  he 
kissed  her  goodby  four  months  ago,  had  lain 
almost  forgotten  between  the  leaves  of  the 
family  Bible. 

But  last  Saturday  afternx)n  Mrs.  Charles 
Franklin  of  Salamanca.  N.Y..  opened  the 
envelope  and  read  the  message  addressed  to 
-Dear  Mom  and  Dad"  from  their  son.  Keith. 

■This  war  that  has  taken  my  life  and 
r.iany  thousands  of  others  before  me."  the 
yov.th  had  written.  "Is  Immoral,  unlawful, 
and  an  atrocity  unlike  any  misfit  cf  good 
sense  and  Judgment  known  to  man.  .  .  . 

"So.  as  I  lie  dead,  please  grant  my  last 
request.  Help  me  to  Inform  the  American 
people — the  silent  majority  who  have  not 
vet  voiced  their  opinions 

"Help  me  let  them  know  that  their  silence 
is  permitting  this  atrocity  to  go  on  and  that 
my  death  will  not  be  in  vain  If  by  prompting 
them  to  act  I  can  in  some  way  help  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war  that  brought  an  end  to 
my  life.  .  .  ." 

Less  than  an  hour  before  reading  the  let- 
ter, the  Franklins  were  notified  that  Keith, 
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a  medic,  had  been  killed  la  action  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mrs.  Franklin  tearfully  recalled  getting  the 
envelope  diu-lng  her  son's  last  furlough. 

"We  Joked  about  it.  I  t«ld  him,  "You'll  be 
back  after  your  two  years  and  we'll  open  the 
letter,  read  it.  and  then  have  a  good  laugh 
about  It.'  He  only  said  no  I  won't.'  " 

Keith's  father,  a  Navy  reservist  who  saw 
action  during  World  War  II.  said  his  son  had 
volunteered  for  induction. 

"He  volunteered  to  get  it  over  with  be- 
cause he  knew  he  would  be  tf.-afied  any- 
way." said  Charles  Fr^kim.  'The  night 
he  made  h's  decision  to  go  he  said  he  didn't 
agree  with  the  war  .  .  but  he  said  he'd  do 
l'.!."^  part  and  play  along  with  this  foolish 
game." 

Keith  is  the  city's  (pop.  8500)  first  Vlet- 
nani-Cambodia  casualty.  Salamanca  is  lo- 
cated alx)ut  60  miles  south  of  Buffalo. 

"We  talked  about  the  whole  thing  a  lot. 
Neither  of  us  can  understand  how  we  got 
into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place  But  Keith 
was  not  the  kind  of  kid  to  shirk  his  duty." 

F.'Bnklin  said  his  son  volunteered  for  the 
medical  corps  because  "he  told  me  he  didn't 
think  he  could  shoot  anybody  ...  he  Just 
wasn't  the  violent  type  ' 

"He  was  a  typical  kid.  He  w.mted  to  come 
home  and  go  to  college.  Get  a  good  Job.  He 
wrote  us  once  a  week  and  that  s  all  he  talked 
at)out."  he  said. 

Neighbors  remember  Keith,  a  tall,  ath- 
letic, dark-haired  youth,  as  "a  good,  well  liked 
boy"  who  held  a  number  o'  odd  Jobs  after 
graduating  from  Salamanca  High  School  in 
1968. 

While  in  high  school  he  v,as  a  member 
(  f  the  radio  announcers  club  and  an  actor 
m   a  number  of  school  plays. 

His  father  said  another  of  his  son's  last 
requests  will  be  granted  when  his  body  Is 
returned  home  this  week 

"There  will  be  no  military  trappings,  no 
uniiorms.  no  flags.  He  didn  t  want  It  and 
he  won't  have  It,"  he  said. 

The  soldier  had  made  the  request  In  his 
last  letter,  on  May  4: 

"In  the  letter  he  made  kind  of  a  Joke," 
said  Franklin.  "He  said  dad  I'm  finally  get- 
ting my  wish.  I'm  getting  out  of  Vietnam  .  .  . 
I  m  going  to  Cambodia." 

Other  excerpts  from  the  letter: 

•  The  question  now  is  whether  or  not  my 
death   has  been   in   vain.  My  answer  Is  yes. 

"However,  the  p>owers-that-be  handed 
down  the  decision  that  my  friends  and  I 
should  go  and  fight.  We  will  go  and  we  will 
fight,  and  I  have  died  but  there  is  stlU  a 
blank  space  in  my  mind  as  to  why. 

■  President  Nixon  and  President  Johnson 
before  him  have  told  the  American  public 
time  and  time  again  that  it  was  our  cbll- 
gation  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
save  them  from  the  surging  wave  of  com- 
munism which  has  plotted  to  engulf  them. 
This  Is  a  lie.  the  magnitude  of  which  Is 
witnessed  only  by  the  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  OIs  In  South  Vietnam. 

"The  Inhabitants  of  this  bug-infested, 
backward.  Ood-forsaken  hell-on-earth  want 
nj  part  of  the  American  war  machine.  But 
thev  have  no  choice  .     " 


July  10,  1970 


IS   FREEDOM   DYING   IN   AMERICA? 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
July  14  issue  of  Look  magazine,  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  writers  and  his- 
torians of  this  century,  has  an  article 
which   deserves   the   widest  dissemina- 


tion possible.  Professor  Commager 
points  to  Government  activities  which 
have  curtailed  personal  freedom  in  the 
name  of  law  and  order,  national  secu- 
rity, and  other  such  slogans  which  cap- 
ture that  unthinking  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic which  is  insufHciently  alert  to,  or  con- 
cerned about,  the  erosion  of  those  liber- 
ties that  distinguish  our  way  of  life  from 
that  of  totalitarian  countries.  The  strug- 
gle to  obtain  and  broaden  our  liberties 
has  been  too  arduous  for  us  to  yield  now 
to  the  self-deluding  notion  that  It  is 
somehow  different  to  surrender  freedom 
voluntarily  than  to  have  it  taken  away. 
The  end  result  is  the  same,  a  less  free 
society,  and  it  behooves  us  to  turn 
around  these  regressive  policies  and 
practices  now  before  we  lose  what  we 
most  value  about  America. 

Professor  Commager's  article,  "Is 
Freedom  Dying  in  America?"  must  be 
read  by  public  ofiBcials  and  private  citi- 
zens alike  for  the  warning  it  flashes  to 
us.  and  I  insert  the  article  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  urge  that  my 
colleagues  give  it  their  most  thoughtful 
attention: 

Is  Freedom  Dtinc  in  America? 
"There  are  certain  words. 

Ovu:  own  and  others',  we're  used  to — words 
we've  used. 

Heard,  had  to  recite,  forgotten. 

Rubbed  shiny  in  the  pocket,  left  home  for 
keepsakes. 

Inherited,  stuck  away  In  the  back-drawer. 

In  the  locked  trunk,  at   the  back  of  the 
quiet  mind. 

"Liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
To  none  will  we  sell,  refuse  or  deny,  right 

or  Justice. 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  seU-evident. 

"I  am  merely  saying— what  If  these  words 
pass? 
What  If  they  pass  and  are  gone  and  are  no 
more  .  .  .? 

"It  took  long  to  buy  these  words 
It  took  a  long  time  to  buy  them  and  much 
pain." 

— Stephen  Vincent  Ben^t. 

"Those,  who  would  give  up  essential  lib- 
erty to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety." 
said  Benjamin  Franklin,  two  centuries  ago, 
"deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

Today  we  are  busy  doing  what  Franklin 
warned  us  against.  Animated  by  Impatience, 
anger  and  fear,  we  are  giving  up  essential 
liberties,  not  for  safety,  but  for  the  appear- 
ance of  safety.  We  are  corroding  due  process 
and  the  rule  of  law  not  for  Order,  but  for 
the  semblance  of  order.  We  will  find  that 
when  we  have  given  up  liberty,  we  will  not 
have  safety,  and  that  when  we  have  given  up 
Justice,  we  will  not  have  order. 

■We  In  this  nation  appear  headed  for  a 
new  period  of  repression."  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York  recently  warned  us.  We 
are  In  fact  already  in  It. 

Not  since  the  days  when  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy bestrode  the  political  stage,  foment- 
ing suspicion  and  hatred,  betraying  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  bringing  Congress  and  the  State  De- 
partment into  disrepute,  have  we  experienced 
anything  like  the  current  offensive  against 
the  exercise  of  freedom  in  America  If  repres- 
sion Is  not  yet  as  blatant  or  as  flamboyant 
as  it  was  during  the  McCarthy  years.  It  Is  In 
many  respects  more  pervasive  and  more 
formidable.  For  it  comes  to  us  now  with 
official  sanction  and  Is  imposed  upon  us  by 
ofBclals  sworn  to  uphold  the  law:  the  At- 
torney General,  the  FBI,  state  and  local  of- 
flclals,  the  p>ollce.  and  even  Judges.  In 
Georgia  and  California,  in  Lamar.  S.C..  and 
Jackson.  Miss.,  and  Kent.  Ohio,  the  attacks 
are  overt  and  dramatic:  on  the  higher  levels 
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of  national  administration.  It  Is  a  process  of 
erosion,  the  erosion  of  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son called  "the  sacred  soil  of  liberty."  Those 
in  high  office  do  not  openly  proclaim  their 
disillusionment  with  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, but  they  confess  it  by  their  conduct, 
while  the  people  acquiesce  In  their  own  dis- 
inheritance by  abandoning  the  "eternal  vigi- 
lance" that  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

There  Is  nothing  more  ominous  than  this 
popular  Indifference  toward  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty, unless  it  Is  the  failure  to  understand 
what  is  at  stake.  Two  centuries  ago,  Edmund 
Burke  said  of  Americans  that  they  "snuff 
the  approach  cf  tyranny  in  every  tainted 
breeze."  Now,  their  senses  are  blunted.  The 
evidence  of  public-opinion  polls  Is  persuasive 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple no  longer  know  or  cherish  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  They  are,  It  appears,  quite  prepared 
to  silence  cnticlsm  of  governmental  policies 
If  such  criticism  Is  thought. — bj/  the  Govern- 
ment— damaging  to  the  national  Interest. 
They  are  prepared  to  censor  newspaper  and 
television  reporting  if  such  reports  are  con- 
sidered— by  the  Governntpnt — damaging  to 
the  national  interest!  As  those  in  authority 
Inevitably  think  whatever  policies  they  pur- 
sue, whatever  laws  they  enforce,  whatever 
wars  they  fight,  are  in  the  national  interest, 
this  attitude  is  a  formula  for  the  ending  of 
all  criticism,  which  Is  another  way  of  saying 
for  the  ending  of  democracy. 

Corruption  of  language  Is  often  a  first 
sign  of  a  deeper  malaise  of  mind  and  spirit, 
and  it  is  ominous  that  invasions  of  liberty 
are  carried  on.  today.  In  the  name  of  consti- 
tutionalism, and  the  impairment  of  due  proc- 
ess, in  the  name  of  Law  and  Order.  Here 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  challenge  to  the  great 
principle  cf  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
there  to  be  equally  great  principle  of  the 
superiority  cf  the  civil  to  the  military  au- 
thority. Here  it  is  the  Intimidation  of  the 
press  and  television  by  threats  both  subtle 
and  blatant,  there  of  resort  to  the  odious 
doctrine  of  "intent"  to  punish  anti-war  dem- 
onstrators. Here  it  Is  the  use  of  the  dangerous 
weapon  of  consorshlp.  overt  and  covert,  to 
silence  troublesome  criticism,  there  the  abtise 
of  the  power  of  punishment  by  contempt  of 
court.  The  thrust  Is  everywhere  the  same, 
and  so  too  the  animus  behind  it:  to  equate 
dissent  with  lawlessness  and  nonconformity 
with  treason.  The  purpose  of  those  who  are 
prepared  to  sweep  aside  our  ancient  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  is  to  blot  out  those  great 
problems  that  glare  upon  us  from  every  hori- 
zon, and  pretend  that  if  we  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge them,  they  will  somehow  go  away.  It 
Is  to  argue  that  discontent  is  not  an  honest 
expression  of  genuine  grievances  but  of  will- 
fulness, or  perversity,  or  perhaps  of  the  crime 
of  being  young,  and  that  if  it  can  only  be 
stifled,  we  can  restore  harmony  to  our  dis- 
tracted society. 

Men  like  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
slmpllstically  equate  opposition  to  official 
policies  with  effete  intellectualism.  and  cater 
to  the  sullen  suspicion  of  Intellectuals,  al- 
ways latent  In  any  society,  to  silence  that 
opposition.  Frightened  people  everywhere, 
alarmed  by  lawlessness  and  \iolence  In  their 
communities,  and  Impatient  with  the  notion 
that  we  cannot  really  end  violence  until  we 
deal  with  its  causes,  call  loudly  for  tougher 
laws,  tougher  cops  and  tougher  courts  or — as 
In  big  cities  like  New  York  or  small  towns 
like  Lamar — simply  take  authority  Into  their 
own  hands  and  respond  with  vigilante  tac- 
tics. Impatient  jjeople,  persuaded  that  the 
law  Is  too  slow  and  too  Indulgent,  and  that 
order  Is  imperiled  by  Judicial  Insistence  on 
due  process,  are  prepared  to  sweep  aside  cen- 
turies of  progress  toward  the  rule  of  law  In 
order  to  punish  those  they  regard  as  enemies 
of  society.  Timid  men  who  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  processes  of  democracy  or  In  the 
potentialities  of  education  are  ready  to  aban- 
don for  a  police  state  the  experiment  that 
Lincoln  called  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 
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The  pattern  of  repression  Is,  alas,  all  too 
familiar.  Most  ominous  Is  the  erosion  of  due 
process  of  law,  perhaps  the  noblest  concept 
in  the  long  history  of  law  and  one  so  im- 
portant that  it  can  be  equated  with  civiliza- 
tion, for  It  is  the  very  synonym  for  Justice.  It 
Is  difficult  to  remember  a  period  In  our  own 
history  in  which  due  process  has  achieved 
more  victories  in  the  courts  and  suffered 
more  setbacks  in  the  arena  of  politics  and 
public  opinion  than  In  the  last  decade.  While 
the  Warren  Court  steadily  enlarged  the  scope 
and  strengthened  the  thrust  of  this  historic 
concept,  to  make  it  an  effective  Instrument 
for  creating  a  more  Just  society,  the  political 
and  the  law-enforcement  agencies  have  dis- 
played mounting  antagonism  to  the  principle 
Itself  and  reslstEince  to  its  application.  The 
desegregation  decision  of  1954  has  been 
sabotaged  by  both  the  f^eral  and  local  gov- 
ernments— a  sabotage  dramatized  by  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
support  tax  exemption  for  private  schools 
organized  to  frustrate  desegregation. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  Pending 
legislation,  Including  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969  provides  for  "preventive 
detention"  In  seeming  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  presumption  of  In- 
nocence limits  the  right  of  the  accused  to 
examine  evidence  illegally  obtained;  permits 
police  to  batter  their  way  into  a  private 
house  without  notice  (the  no-knock  provi- 
sion); and  provides  sentences  of  up  to  30 
years  for  "dangerous  special  offenders."  And 
the  government  itself,  from  local  police  to 
the  Attorney  General,  persists  In  what  Jus- 
tice Holmes  called  the  "dirty  business"  of 
wiretapping  and  bugging  to  obtain  evidence 
for  convictions,  though  this  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  protection  against  self- 
incrimination. 

Equally  flagrant  Is  the  attack  on  First 
Amendment  freedoms — freedoms  of  speech. 
press,  petition  and  assembly — an  attack  that 
takes  the  form  of  Intimidation  and  harass- 
ment rather  than  of  overt  repudiation.  The 
President  and  the  Vice  President  have  Joined 
In  a  crusade  designed  to  force  great  news- 
papers like  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  to  moderate  their  criticism 
of  Administration  policies,  and  to  frighten 
the  television  networks  into  scaling  down 
their  coverage  of  events  that  the  Government 
finds  embarrassing;  a  position  that  rests  on 
the  curious  principle  that  the  real  crime  is 
not  official  misconduct  but  the  portrayal  of 
that  misconduct.  Mr.  Agnew.  Indeed,  has  gone 
60  far  as  to  call  on  governors  to  drive  the 
news  purveyed  by  "bizarre  extremists"  from 
newspai)ers  and  television  sets:  it  is  an  ad- 
monition that,  if  taken  literally,  would  deny 
new:  paper  and  TV  coverage  to  Mr.  Agnew 
himself.  All  this  Is  coupled  with  wide^read 
harassment  of  the  young,  directed  super- 
ficially at  little  more  than  hairstyle,  drees 
cr  rmnners — but  directed  in  fact  to  their 
opin:rns.  or  perhaps  to  their  youthfulness. 
And  throughout  the  countn.-,  government 
officials  are  busy  compiling  dossiers  on  almost 
all  citizens  prominent  enough  to  come  to 
their  attention. 

Government  Itself  is  engaged  Increasingly 
in  violating  what  President  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower chose  as  the  motto  for  the  Columbia 
University  bicentenary:  "Man's  right  to 
knowledge  and  the  free  use  thereof."  The 
USIA  proscribes  books  that  criticize  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  that  It 
launches  a  positive  program  of  celebrating 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  war  through  films  and  a  library 
of  "safe"  books  selected  by  well-vetted  ex- 
perts. The  Federal  Government  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars  presenting  Its  version  of  his- 
tory and  politics  to  the  American  people. 
The  Pentagon  alone  spends  $47  million  a  year 
on  public  relations  and  mnlntAlns  hundreds 
of  lobbyists  to  deed  with  Congrees,  a:ad  the 
Defense  Department  floods  schools  and  clube 
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and  veterans  organizations  with  films  de- 
signed to  win  support  for  the  war. 

Meantime,  the  gro^ng  arrogance  of  the 
military  and  Its  eager  Intervention  In  areas 
long  supposed  to  be  excltislvely  civilian 
gravely  threaten  the  principle  of  the  super- 
iority of  the  civil  to  the  military  power.  Mili- 
tary considerations  are  advanced  to  Justify 
the  revival  of  the  shabby  practices  of  the 
McCarthy  era — security  clearances  for  civil- 
ians working  In  all  establishments  that 
have  contracts  with  Defense — a  category 
that  includes  laboratories,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  research  organizations.  What 
the  standards  are  that  may  be  expected  to 
dictate  security  "clearance"  is  suggested  by 
Vice  President  Agnew 's  projxjsal  to  "separate 
the  (protest  leaders]  from  our  society — vrtth 
no  more  regret  than  we  should  feel  over  dis- 
carding rotten  r.pples  from  a  bEurel."  That 
is.  of  course,  precisely  the  philosophy  that 
animated  the  Nazis.  Military  considerations, 
too,  are  permitted  to  dictate  policies  of  se- 
crecy that  extend  even  to  censorship  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  thus  denying  to  con- 
gressmen, as  to  the  American  people,  infor- 
mation they  need  to  make  decisions  on  for- 
eign j>ollcy.  Secrecy  embraces,  not  unnatu- 
rally, facts  about  the  conduct  of  the  war; 
Attorney  General  Mitchell.  It  was  reported, 
hoped  to  keep  the  Cambodian  cap)er  secret 
from  Congress  and  the  people  until  It  was  a 
fait  accompU.  So.  too.  the  CIA.  In  theory 
merely  an  information-gathering  agency, 
covers  Us  lar-flung  operations  m  some  60 
countries  with  a  cloak  of  secrecy  so  thick  that 
even  Congress  cannot  penetrate  It  The  Army 
itself,  entering  the  civilian  arena,  further  en- 
dangers freedom  of  assembly  and  of  speech 
by  employing  something  like  a  thousand 
agents  to  mingle  in  student  and  other  assetn- 
bllee  and  report  to  the  Army  what  they  see 
EUid  hear.  This  Is.  however,  merely  a  tiny 
part  of  the  some  $3  billion  that  our  Govern- 
ment spends  every  year  In  various  types  ot 
e^lonage — more  every  year  than  the  total 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  from  Its 
foundation  In  1789  to  the  beginning  of  tlie 
Civil  War  m  1861! 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  garrison  state,  but  none 
to  say  it  Is  in  danger  of  becoming  one. 

The  purpose  of  this  broad  attack  on  Amer- 
ican freedoms  is  to  silence  criticism  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  war.  and  to  encourage 
the  attitude  that  the  Government  knows 
best  and  must  be  allowed  a  free  hand,  an 
attitude  Americans  have  thought  odious 
ever  since  the  days  of  George  m.  It  is  to 
brand  the  universities  as  a  fountalnhead  of 
subversion  and  thtis  weaken  them  as  a  force 
in  public  life.  It  is  to  restore  "balance"  to 
the  Judiciary  and  thereby  reverse  some  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  16  years  of  the 
Warren  Court  and  to  reassure  tlie  Bourbons. 
North  and  South,  who  are  alarmed  at  the 
spectacle  of  Judicial  liberalism  It  is  to  return 
to  a  "strict"  interpretation  of  the  power  of 
states  over  racial  relations  and  civil  liber- 
ties— a  euphemism  for  the  nuUlflcation  of 
those  liberties. 

The  philosophy  behind  all  this,  doubtless 
unconscious.  Is  that  government  belongs  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President;  that 
they  are  the  masters,  and  the  people,  the 
subjects.  A  century  ago.  Walt  Whitman 
warned  of  "the  never-ending  audacity  of 
elected  persons":  what  would  he  say  if  he 
were  living  today?  Do  we  need  to  proclaim 
once  more  the  most  elementary  principle  of 
our  constitutional  system:  that  in  the 
United  States,  the  people  are  the  masters  and 
all  offictskls  are  servants — officials  In  the 
White  House,  in  the  Cabinet,  In  the  Con- 
g^ress.  In  the  state  executive  and  legislative 
chambers;  officials,  too,  in  uniform,  whether 
of  the  national  guard  or  of  the  police? 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  cam- 
paign to  restrict  freedom  and  hamstring  the 
Bill  of  Rights  delude  themselves  that  if  they 
can  but  have  their  way,  they  will  return  the 
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counuy  to  stability  and  order  They  are  mis- 
taken Tliey  are  mistaken  not  merely  be- 
cause they  are  in  fact  hosUle  to  freedom, 
but  because  they  don't  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  freedom  to  the  things  they  prize 
most — to  security,  to  order,  to  law 

What  is  that  relationship? 

For  2.500  years,  civilized  men  have  yearned 
and  struggled  for  freedom  from  tyranny — 
the  tvrannv  of  despotic  government  and  su- 
perstition and  ignorance  What  explains  this 
long  devotion  to  the  idea  and  practice  of 
freedom'  How  does  it  happen  that  all  West- 
ern societies  so  exalt  freedom  that  they  have 
come  to  equate  It  with  civilization  Itself? 

Freedom  ha^  won  its  exalted  place  in  phi- 
losophy and  policy  quite  simply  because,  over 
the  centuries,  we  have  come  to  see  that  It  is 
a  neceoslty;  a  necesiiiy  for  juitice,  a  necessity 
for  progress,  a  necessity  for  survival 

How  familiar  the  argument  that  we  must 
learn  to  reconcile  the  rival  claims  oi  freedom 
and  order.  But  they  do  not  really  need  to  be 
reconciled;  they  were  never  at  odds.  They 
are  no:  al-.enmtives,  they  are  two  sides  to  the 
s.ime  coin,  indissolubly  welded  together.  The 
community — society  or  nation— has  an  in- 
terest in  the  rights  of  the  individual  because 
without  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  the  com- 
munity itself  will  decay  and  collapse  The 
individual  has  an  interest  in  the  stability  of 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part  because 
without  security,  his  rights  are  useless.  No 
community  can  long  prosper  w.thout  nour- 
ishing the  exercise  of  individual  liberties  for. 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  a  century  ^o,  -A 
State  which  dwarfs  its  men,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  more  docile  instrimients  in  its 
hands  .  .  .  will  find  that  with  small  men  no 
great  thing  can  really  be  accomplished.''  And 
no  individual  can  fulfill  his  genius  without 
supporting  the  Just  authority  of  the  state,  for 
In  a  condition  of  anarchy,  neither  dignity  nor 
freedom  can  prosper. 

The  function  of  freedom  is  no:  merely  to 
protect  and  exalt  the  individual,  vital  as  that 
is  to  the  health  of  society.  Put  quite  simply, 
we  fost*r  freedom  In  order  to  avoid  error  and 
discover  truth:  so  far.  we  have  found  no 
other  way  to  achieve  this  objective.  So,  too. 
with  dissent  We  do  not  Indulge  dissent  for 
sentimental  reasons;  we  encourage  it  because 
we  have  learned  that  we  cannot  live  wlthotit 
It.  A  nation  that  silences  dissent,  whether  by 
force,  Intimidation,  the  withholding  of  In- 
formation or  a  foggy  intellectual  climate,  in- 
vites disaster.  A  nation  that  penalizes  crit- 
icism Is  left  with  passive  acquiescence  in 
error.  A  nation  that  discourages  originality 
Is  left  with  minds  that  are  unimaginative 
and  dull  And  with  stunted  minds,  as  with 
stunted  men,  no  great  thing  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  history  celebrates 
not  the  victors  who  successfully  silenced  dis- 
sent but  their  victims  who  fought  to  speak 
the  truth  as  they  saw  It.  It  Is  the  bust  of 
Socrates  that  stands  In  the  schoolroom,  not 
the  busts  of  those  who  condemned  him  to 
death  for  "corrupting  the  youth."  It  is  Savo- 
narola we  honor,  not  the  Pope  who  had  him 
burned  there  In  the  great  Piazza  in  Florence. 
It  Is  Tom  Paine  we  honor,  not  the  English 
Judge  who  outlawed  him  for  writing  the 
Rights  of  Man. 

Our  own  history,  too,  la  one  of  rebellion 
against  authority.  We  remember  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  championed  toleration,  not  John 
Cotton,  who  drove  him  from  the  Bay  Colony: 
we  celebrate  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  motto 
was  "Rebellion  to  tyrants  Is  obedience  to 
God,"  not  Lord  North;  we  read  Henry  Thor- 
eau  on  civil  dlsobedlense.  rather  than  thoee 
messages  of  President  Polk  that  earned  him 
the  title  "Polk  the  Mendacious":  it  Is  John 
Brown's  soul  that  goee  marching  on,  not  that 
of  the  Judge  who  condemned  him  to  death 
at  Charles  Town. 

Why  Is  this?  It  Is  not  merely  because  of 
the  nobility  of  character  of  these  martyrs. 
Some  were  not  particularly  noble.  It  Is  be- 
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cause  we  can  see  now  that  they  gave  their 
lives  to  defend  the  Interests  of  humanity, 
and  that  they,  not  those  whu  punished  them, 
were  the  true  benefactors  of  humanity. 

But  It  is  not  Just  the  past  that  needed 
freedom  for  critics,  nonconformists  and  dis- 
senters. We,  too,  are  assailed  by  problenos 
that  seem  Insoluble;  we,  too,  need  new  ideas. 
Happily,  ours  is  not  a  closed  system — not 
yet,  anyway.  We  have  a  long  history  of  ex- 
perimentation in  politics,  social  relations 
and  science.  We  experiment  in  astrophysics 
because  we  want  to  land  on  the  moon,  we 
experiment  in  biology  because  we  want  to 
find  the  secret  of  life:  we  experiment  In 
medicine  because  we  want  to  cure  cancer; 
and  in  all  of  these  areas,  and  a  hundred 
others,  we  make  progress.  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive and  flourlih,  we  must  approach  politics, 
law  and  social  institutions  in  the  same  spirit 
that  we  approach  science.  We  know  that  we 
have  not  found  final  truth  m  physics  or  biol- 
ogy. Why  do  we  suppose  that  we  have  found 
final  truth  in  politics  or  law  "J  And  Just  as 
scientists  welcome  new  truth  .vherever  they 
find  It.  even  In  the  most  disreputable  places, 
so  statesmen.  Jurists  and  educators  must  be 
prepared  to  welcome  new  Ideas  and  new 
truths  from  whatever  sources  they  come, 
however  alien  their  appearance,  however  rev- 
olutionary their  implications 

"There  can  be  no  difference  anywhere." 
said  the  philosopher  William  James,  "that 
doesn't  make  a  difference  elsewhere— no  dif- 
ference in  abstract  truth  that  doesn't  ex- 
press itself  in  a  difference  in  concrete 
fact.  .  .  ," 

Let  us  turn  then  to  practical  and  particular 
Issues  and  ask.  In  each  case,  what  are  and 
win  be  the  consequences  of  policies  that  re- 
press freedom,  discourage  Independence  and 
impair  justice  in  American  society,  and  what 
are.  ana  wili  be  the  consequences  of  applying 
to  politics  and  society  those  standards  and 
habits  of  free  inquiry  that  we  apply  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  to  scientific  inquiry? 

Consider  the  erosion  of  due  process  of  law — 
that  complex  of  rules  and  safeguards  built  up 
over  the  centuries  to  make  sure  that  every 
man  will  have  a  fair  trial.  Remember  that  it 
Is  designed  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
desperate  characters  charged  with  monstrous 
crimes:  it  is  designed  for  every  litigant.  Nor 
is  due  process  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
accused.  As  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  said, 
"It  is  the  best  insurance  for  the  Government 
Itself  against  those  blunders  which  leave  last- 
ing stains  on  a  system  of  Justice,  .  .  ." 

.\nd  why  Is  It  necessary  to  guarantee  a  fair 
trial  for  all — for  those  accused  of  treason,  for 
those  who  champion  unpopular  causes  In  a 
disorderly  fashion,  for  those  who  assert  their 
social  and  political  rights  against  community 
prejudices,  as  well  as  for  corporations,  labor 
unions,  and  churches?  It  is.  of  course,  neces- 
sary so  that  Ju.^tlce  will  be  done.  Justice  Is 
the  end,  the  aim,  of  government.  It  la  Im- 
plicitly the  end  of  all  governments;  It  Is 
quite  explicitly  the  end  of  the  United  States 
Government,  for  It  was  "in  order  to  ...  es- 
tablish Justice"  that  the  Constitution  was  or- 
dained. 

Trials  are  held  not  in  order  to  obtain  con- 
victions: they  are  held  to  find  Justice.  And 
over  the  centuries,  we  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  unless  we  conduct  trials  by  rule 
and  suffuse  them  with  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 
Justice  win  not  be  done  The  argument  that 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  technicalities 
of  due  process  slows  up  or  frustrates  speedy 
convictions  Is  of  course,  correct.  If  all  you 
want  Is  convictions.  But  why  not  go  all  the 
way  and  restore  the  use  of  torture?  That  got 
confessions  and  convictions!  Every  argument 
In  favor  of  abating  due  process  in  order  to 
get  convictions  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
use  of  the  third  degree  and  the  restoration  of 
torture.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
nation  after  nation  abandoned  torture  (the 
Americans  never  had  it) ,  not  merely  because 
It    was    barbarous,    but   because,    though    It 
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wrung  confessions  from  Its  victims,  it  did 
not  get  Justice.  It  Implicated  the  Innocent 
with  the  guilty,  It  outraged  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community.  Due  process  proved  both 
more  humane  and  Infinitely  more  efficient. 

Or  consider  the  problem  of  wiretapping. 
That  m  many  cases  wireuipping  "works"  is 
clear  enough,  but  so  do  other  things  prohib- 
ited by  civilized  society,  sucii  as  torture  cr 
the  Invasion  of  the  home.  But  'electronic  sur- 
veillance." said  Justice  William  J.  Brennan, 
Jr.,  "strikes  deeper  than  at  the  ancient  feel- 
ing that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle;  it  strikes 
at  freedom  of  communication,  a  postulate  of 
our  kind  of  society.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  speech  Is 
undermined  where  people  fear  to  speak  un- 
constralnedly  In  what  Uiey  suppose  to  be  the 
privacy  of  home  or  office." 

Perhaps  the  most  odious  violation  of  Jtis- 
tice  is  the  maintenance  of  a  double  standard: 
one  Justice  for  blacks  and  another  for  whites, 
one  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor, 
one  for  those  who  hold  "radical"  Ideas,  and 
another  for  those  who  are  con^ervatne  and 
respectable  'i'et  we  have  daily  before  our  eyes 
juit  such  a  double  standard  of  justice.  The 
"Chicago  Seven,"  who  crossed  state  lines  with 
"intent"  to  stir  up  a  riot,  have  received  heavy 
Jail  sentences,  but  no  convictions  have  been 
returned  against  the  Chicago  police  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  riot.  Black  Panthers  are  on 
trial  for  their  lives  for  alleged  murders,  but 
policemen  involved  in  wantonly  attacking 
Black  Panther  headquarters  and  kllUng  two 
blacks  have  been  punished  by  demotion 

Turn  to  the  role  and  function  of  freedom 
in  our  society — freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press — and  the  consequences  of  laying  re- 
strictions upon  these  freedoms.  The  conse- 
quence Is,  of  course,  that  society  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  in- 
quiry, criticism,  exposure  and  dissent.  If  the 
press  is  not  permitted  to  perform  Its  tradi- 
tional function  of  presenting  the  whole  news, 
the  American  people  will  go  uninformed.  If 
television  Is  dissuaded  from  showing  contro- 
versial films,  the  people  will  be  denied  the 
opjjortunlty  to  know  what  Is  going  on.  If 
teachers  and  scholars  are  discouraged  from 
Inquiring  Into  the  truth  of  history  or  politics 
or  anthropolgy,  future  generations  may 
never  acquire  those  habits  of  Intellectual  In- 
dependence essential  to  the  working  of  de- 
mocracy. An  enlightened  citizenry  Is  neces- 
sary for  self-government.  If  facts  are  with- 
held, or  distorted,  how  can  the  i)eople  be  en- 
lightened, how  can  self-government  work? 

The  real  question  In  all  this  Is  what  kind 
of  society  do  we  want?  Do  we  want  a  police 
society  where  none  are  free  of  surveillance  by 
their  government?  Or  do  we  want  a  society 
where  ordinary  people  can  go  about  their 
business  without  the  eye  of  Big  Brother  upon 
them? 

The  Pounding  Fathers  feared  secrecy  In 
government  not  merely  because  It  was  a  vote 
of  no-confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue of  the  people  but  on  the  practical  ground 
that  all  governments  conceal  their  mistakes 
behind  the  shield  of  secrecy:  that  If  they 
are  permlted  to  get  away  with  this  In  little 
things,  they  will  do  it  In  big  things — like  th« 
Bay  of  Pigs  or  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia. 

And  if  you  Interfere  with  academic  freedom 
in  order  to  silence  criticism,  or  critics,  you  do 
not  rid  the  university  of  subversion.  It  is  not 
ideas  that  are  subversive,  It  Is  the  lack  of 
Ideas.  What  you  do  Is  to  silence  or  get  rtd 
of  thoee  men  who  have  Ideas,  leaving  the 
institution  to  those  who  have  no  Ideas,  or 
have  not  the  cotirage  to  express  those  that 
they  have.  Are  such  men  as  these  what  we 
want  to  direct  the  education  of  the  young 
and  advance  the  cause  of  learning? 

The  conclusive  argument  against  secrecy  In 
scientific  research  is  that  It  will  In  the  end 
give  us  bad  science  First-rate  scientists  will 
not  so  gravely  violate  their  Integrity  as  to 
confine  their  "findings  to  one  government  or 
one  society,  for  the  first  loyalty  of  science  is 
to  scientific  truth.  "The  Sciences,"  said  Ed- 
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ward  Jenner  of  smallpox  fame,  "are  never  at 
war."  We  have  only  to  consider  the  Implica- 
tions of  secrecy  In  the  realm  of  medicine: 
What  would  we  think  of  doctors  favoririg 
secrecy  in  cancer  research  on  the  grounds  of 
"national  Interest"? 

The  argument  against  proscribing  books, 
which  might  normally  be  In  our  overseas 
libraries,  because  they  are  critical  of  Ad- 
ministration policies  is  not  that  It  will  hvirt 
authors  or  publishers.  No.  It  Is  quite  simple 
that  If  the  kind  of  people  who  believe  In 
proscription  are  allowed  to  control  our  li- 
braries, these  will  cease  to  be  centers  of 
learning  and  become  the  instruments  of 
party.  The  argument  against  withholding 
visas  from  foreign  scholars  whose  Ideas  may 
be  considered  subversive  Is  not  that  this  will 
Inconvenience  them.  It  Is  that  we  deny  our- 
selves the  benefit  of  what  they  have  to  say. 
Suppose  President  Andrew  Jackson  had 
denied  entry  to  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  and  might 
therefore  be  a  subversive  influence  on  our 
democracy.  We  would  have  lost  the  greatest 
book  ever  written  about  America. 

There  Is  one  final  consideration.  Govern- 
ment, as  Justice  Louis  D  Brandeis  observed 
half  a  century  ago.  "Is  the  potent,  the  om- 
nipresent teacher.  For  good  or  for  111.  It 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  Its  example."  If 
government  tries  to  solve  Its  problems  by  re- 
sort to  large-scale  violence.  Its  citizens  will 
assume  that  violence  is  the  normal  way  to 
solve  problems.  If  government  Itself  violates 
the  law,  It  brings  the  law  Into  contempt, 
and  breeds  anarchy.  If  government  masks  Its 
operations,  foreign  and  domestic.  In  a  cloak 
of  secrecy.  It  encourages  the  creation  of  a 
closed,  not  an  open,  society.  If  government 
shows  Itself  Impatient  with  due  process.  It 
must  expect  that  Its  people  will  come  to 
scorn  the  slow  procedures  of  orderly  debate 
and  negotiation  and  turn  to  the  easy  solu- 
tions of  force.  If  government  embraces  the 
principle  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means, 
It  radiates  approval  of  a  doctrine  so  odious 
that  It  win  In  the  end  destroy  the  whole  of 
society.  If  government  shows,  by  Its  habitual 
conduct,  that  It  rejects  the  claims  of  free- 
dom and  of  Justice,  freedom  and  Justice  will 
cease  to  be  the  ends  of  our  society. 

Eighty  yews  ago.  Lord  Bryce  wrote  of  the 
American  people  that  "the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple are  wiser,  fairer  and  more  temperate  In 
any  matter  to  which  they  can  be  Induced  to 
bend  their  minds,  than  most  European  phi- 
losophers have  believed  possible  for  the 
masses  of  the  i>eople  to  be." 

Is  this  still  true?  If  the  American  people 
can  Indeed  be  persuaded  to  "bend  their 
minds"  to  the  great  questions  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom,  it  may  still  prove  true. 
If  they  cannot,  we  may  be  witnessing,  even 
now,  a  dissolution  of  the  fabric  of  freedom 
that  may  portend  the  dissolution  of  the  Re- 
public. 


GRANT  TO  COLLIER  TOWNSHIP 
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As  we  are  all  working  for  progress  in 
America,  this  is  a  fine  step  forwsu-d, 
greatly  assisting  this  township  in  my 
constituency. 

The  letter  follows : 

us.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  writing  to  advise  you 
that  406  .COO  dollars  has  Just  been  granted  to 
Collier  Township  through  the  Water  and 
Sewer  Facilities  Program  of  the  US  Depjirt- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
This  is  a  grant  to  the  citizens  of  Collier 
Township,  and  NOT  a  loan! 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  a  part  of  the 
team  with  the  Commissioners  of  Collier 
Township  to  process  this  application  to  such 
a  successful  and  heart  warming  result. 

This  project  will  provide  for  construction 
of  a  much  needed  water  distribution  system 
to  include  approximately  16.5  miles  of  8  inch 
water  mains  to  serve  the  entire  Township. 

The  new  water  distribution  system  will 
eliminate  the  present  method  of  supplying 
water  by  trucks  to  many  residents  of  your 
township.  Construction  of  this  project  Is 
scheduled  to  get  under  way  within  six  months 
and  be  completed  within  28  months. 

I  am  glad  to  be  helpful  in  following  up  on 
this  application  with  the  Deps^tment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  obtain 
this  prompt  and  favorable  decision,  and  will 
follow  up  on  this  until  the  completion  of 
this  program.  The  fine  cooperation  of  the 
Township  Commissioners  makes  this  project 
a  worthwhile  step  In  the  progress  of  Collier 
TowTtishlp  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

We  are  all  working  for  the  progress  of  our 
South  Hills  Community,  and  I  am  glad  to 
cooperate  fully  with  you. 
Personal  regards, 

Jim  Pulton. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pl£ice  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  recently  sent  to  the  good  people 
of  Collier  Township  in  the  27th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  inform- 
ing them  of  the  grant  of  $406,000  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  construction 
of  a  much  needed  water  distribution  sys- 
tem. 


PROJECT  TO  MAKE  PLANT  SMOKE 
USABLE  IS  PLANNED 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 


OF   CONNECTICUT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fight  against  pollution  and  the  contin- 
uing deterioration  of  our  environment  is 
usually  viewed  as  just  a  "cleanup"  oper- 
ation, an  attempt  to  eliminate  from  the 
environment  the  imdesirable  byproducts 
of  an  industrial  society.  Thus  we  usually 
speak  of  the  need  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  pollutants  in  automobile  emission 
and  sU^  the  discharge  of  solid  wastes  in 
our  rivers  and  streams.  Pollutants  are 
seen  as  "garbage,"  undesirable  sub- 
stances which  are  to  be  disposed  of  with- 
out harmful  results. 

Such  a  view  is  unnecessarily  near- 
sighted. Through  the  aiH>lication  of  the 
intelligence  and  technology  that  pro- 
duced the  machines  that  produced  the 
pollutants,  the  pollutants  themselves 
may  sometimes  be  turned  Into  beneficial 
byproducts,  not  Just  unusable  waste. 
Such  an  enlightened  application  of  the 
tools  of  technology  to  the  problems  of 
pollution  has  recently  been  undertaken 
by  a  New  England  power  company.  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Air  PoUu- 
tlon  Control  Administration,  Boston  Edi- 
son will  begin  sm  experimental  project  to 
convert  the  harmful  sulfur  dioxide  in 
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powerplant  smoke  into  usable  industrial 
chemicals  such  as  sulfuric  acid. 

An  article  describing  this  project  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  July  8.  For  the  benefit  of  other  Mem- 
bers and  readers.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  that  article.  I  commend  Boston 
Edison  for  its  farsighted  attempt  to  turn 
a  serious  pollution  problem  into  a  bene- 
ficial, and  hopefully  profitable,  business 
venture.  I  encourage  other  businesses  to 
follow  their  lead. 

The  article  follows: 
Project  To  Make  Plant  Smoke  Usable  Is 
Planned 

(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

Boston.  July  7. — A  large-scale  experi- 
mental project  to  recover  sulfur  dioxide  p>ol- 
lutant  from  p>ower  plant  smoke  aJid  convert 
it  into  resalable  commercial  chemlcsals  will 
begin  m  15  months  under  a  plan  announced 
here  today. 

If  state  approval  Is  given,  a  special  "scrub- 
ber" will  be  Installed  at  Boston  Edison's 
Mystic  power  station  in  Everett,  a  150,000- 
kUowatt  facility  said  to  be  one  of  the  major 
fKJlluters  of  Boston's  air. 

According  to  the  utility,  the  device  is 
expected  to  remove  90  per  cent  of  the  irri- 
tating pollutant,  which  will  then  be  shipped 
to  a  chemical  plant  In  Rhode  Island  for  con- 
version Into  50  tons  dally  of  raw  sulftir  and 
sulfuric  acid.  Important  industrial  chemicals. 

The  $5-mllllon  cost  of  the  project  will  be 
borne  about  equally  by  local  utUlties  and  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, In  Washington,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Government  agency  said  that  the  technique 
was  already  In  use  elsewhere  but  that  the 
Boston  plant  was  the  largest  yet  to  adopt 
it. 

The  project  Is  one  of  many  approaches  to 
the  control  of  various  industrial  and  auto- 
mobile pollutants  sponsored  by  the  agency, 
which  spends  about  $48-mllllon  a  year  on 
research  and  development. 

Nationally,  sulfur  dioxide  accounts  for 
about  17  per  cent  of  all  air  poUutants  by 
weight,  second  only  to  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions. About  33  million  tons  a  year  are 
spewed  Into  the  air,  mostly  by  fuel-bumlng 
power  plants.  It  aggravates  asthma,  bron- 
chitis and  other  respiratory  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  older  persons. 

The  Boston  program  is  supported  by  Bos- 
ton Edison.  Eastern  Utilities  Associates  and 
New  England  Gas  and  Electric  Association. 
The  recovery  and  conversion  machinery  will 
be  built  by  Chemical  Construction  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York.  The  conversion  will  be 
performed  at  the  Essex  Chemical  Corporation 
In  Rumford.  R.I. 

At  a  news  conference  in  the  Engineer* 
Club,  utility  officials  said  the  device  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  emissions  as  burn- 
ing fuel  with  .3  per  cent  sulfur  content. 
Under  Massachusetts  law.  no  more  than  1 
per  cent  sulfur  oil  will  be  allowed  this  Oc- 
tober. 


LETTERS  SUPPORT  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  ACT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TI'VES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  National  Service  Act. 
HJl.  18025,  with  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship  on  Jime  10,  letters  have  poured  into 
my  oCace  commenting  on  the  measure. 
The  ratio,  at  this  time,  Is  approximately 
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10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  bill.  These  letters 
have  come  in  from  all  across  the  coun- 
try, from  Concord,  Mass..  to  Juneau, 
Alaska.  The  writers  have  been  from  all 
walks  of  life,  ranging  from  the  chief 
psychologist  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  a  mother  of  draft-age  youtlis, 
to  a  23 -year-old  policeman.  These  are 
thoughtful  letters  by  people  who  are  gen- 
uinely concerned  about  the  draft's  de- 
structive effect  on  American  society. 

The  sentiment  indicated  by  these  let- 
ters was  supported  by  a  Gallup  poll  re- 
leased on  July  4,  reporting  that  over  70 
percent  of  voting-age  people  support  the 
National  Service  Act. 

I  am  including,  at  this  point,  a  sam- 
pling of  the  letters  I  have  received.  I  will 
be  periodically  placing  such  samples  in 
the  Record  during  the  coming  weeks : 
JUNKAtr,  Alaska, 

June  12,  1970. 
Rep.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
House  of  RepTesentatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

D«Aa  Sir  :  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  heart- 
lelt  gratitude  and  support  for  sponsoring  the 
bUl  which  would  replace  the  current  draft 
law  with  a  system  allowing  young  men  to 
choose  between  military  and  civilian  service. 
This  is  the  first  bit  of  original  and  creative 
thinking  we  have  seen  In  a  long  time.  I  am 
writing  to  our  Alaskan  Congressmen  to  urge 
them  to  support  this  bill  and  do  ever>thtng 
In  their  power  to  see  that  It  passes  as  soon 
as  possible. 

There  Is  much  In  our  literature  and  his- 
tory that  has  taught  the  futility  of  war,  and 
I  think  we  may  have  a  generation  of  paci- 
fists. It  Is  long  past  the  time  when  men 
should  refuse  to  take  part  In  wanton  killing 
and  destructln.  I  have  brought  up  my  sons 
to  believe  that  they  can  and  must  serve  their 
country  and  mankind  In  peaceful  and  con- 
structive pursuits.  I  do  not  condone  the  vio- 
lence some  youth  have  resorted  to  in  order 
to  be  heard.  The  democratic  process  can  be 
imgodly  slow,  and  your  bUl  is  a  first  step  In 
relieving  some  of  the  pressure  these  young 
men  have  been  under  for  a  long  time. 

There  will  be  problems  In  setting  up  a 
civilian  service,  but  It  can  be  done.  The 
Public  Health  Service  offered  a  program  a  few 
years  ago  wherein  some  young  men  were  able 
to  discharge  their  military  duty.  TTie  Forest 
Service,  the  Park  Service,  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Service,  Corp.  of  Engineers,  Geologic  Survey, 
Conservation  Soil  Service,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  many  others,  both  on  a  state  and 
federal  level  could  offer  comparable  services 
and  get  much  work  done  that  they  have 
neither  personnel  nor  money  for  now.  We 
could  do  a  lot  to  clean  up  our  environmental 
mees,  and  channel  young  men  into  worth- 
wbUe  careers  and  new  thinking. 

I  am  confident  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
do  wonders  in  averting  the  revolt  of  our  youth 
and  in  getting  them  united  once  more  be- 
hind a  country  of  which  they  can  be  proud. 
Sincerely  yotin, 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Howe. 

Edwardsville.  III.. 

June  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Raybum  Offlce  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:  I  recently 
read  an  Associated  Press  article  giving  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  "draft"  bill  of  which  you 
are  the  principal  sponsor. 

Even  though  the  information  provided  In 
the  article  is  slight,  X  cannot  help  but  be 
overwhelmingly  pleased.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  certainly  hope  the  "civilian"  service 
mentioned  Includes  careers  in  fwllcework. 
For  I  truly  beUeve  the  only  way  the  poor 
Image  held  of  policemen  will  be  corrected  la 
If  we  encourage  young,  open-minded  p>eople 
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10  seek  careers  in  this  field.  I'm  writing  you  as 
a  23  year  old  policeman  myself. 

I  hope  you  seek  Immediate  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  'l  salute  you  for  your  Interest  In 
our  Nation  Knowing  your  llnie  Is  valuable, 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  concerning 
your  hopes  for  passage. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Bennett  W.  Dickm.vnn. 

University  Health  Services, 
University  of  Massachusetts, 

Amherst,  Mass.,  June  12.  1970. 
Representative  Jon.\than  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  I  read  with  Interest 
the  newspaper  account  of  a  bill  which  you 
.ire  sponsorluij  aimed  at  replacing  the  cur- 
rent draft  law  wiiii  a  system  which  allows 
young  men  to  choose  between  military  and 
civilian  service. 

I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  bill  and  any  background  ma- 
terial or  references  related  to  It.  I  will  be 
teaching  a  course  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts next  year  dealing  with  the  impact  of 
military  conscription  on  young  men  In  gen- 
eral and  on  college  students  In  particular. 
In  our  work  at  the  University  Mental  He.^lth 
Service  we  see  a  considerable  ntunber  of 
young  men  who  are  deeply  troubled  by  the 
prospects  of  military  service,  and  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  some  fundamental  changes 
in  our  Selective  Service  System  are  urgently 
needed,  not  to  mention  the  even  more  funda- 
mental changes  necess.ary  in  our  country's 
foreign  policies  and  domestic  priorities.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  A   Allen,  Ph.  D., 
Chief     Psychologist,     Mental     Health 
Sernce. 

University  ok  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia,  June  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B  Bingham, 
HOIL6C  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Bingham:  I  recently  heard  on  a 
news  broadcast  that  you  were  sponsoring  a 
bill  for  a  National  Service  Act  to  supplement 
or  replace  the  present  Selectlce  Service  Act. 
Prom  the  details  given  on  the  news  broad- 
cast it  sounded  Uke  a  wonderful  idea  and  I 
believe  that  it  could  attract  a  good  deal  of 
support  throughout  the  nation  in  educa- 
tional and  professional  circles.  I  am  going 
to  wTlte  to  my  own  representative  urging 
him  to  suppwrt  your  bill  when  It  comes  to 
the  floor  for  debate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  F.  Schwartz, 
Chairman,  Graduate  Group  Committee 
in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Kauiuazoo,  Mich., 

June  12, 1970. 
Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  I  have  read  about  the 
bill  concerning  the  Service  Draft  which  you 
are  sponsoring.  We  discussed  it  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  friends  and  all  agreed  that  it  is 
an  excellent  idea.  In  fact,  it  would  offer  a 
solution  to  a  variety  of  \irgent  problems 
now  and  also  after  the  war  In  Vietnam  is 
over 

WoiUd  you,  please,  let  us  know  what  can 
we  possibly  do  to  help  you  get  the  bill  ac- 
cepted.   Whom    to    write — or    what    to    do. 
Thank  you  for  this  exceiieiit  idea. 
Very  truly  yours. 

The  TJpjohk  Co., 
Dr.  L.  J.  Bakka, 
Cancer  Research  Department. 

Balthiore,  Mo., 

June  11, 1970. 
Deab  Me.  Bimoham:   I  saw  an  article  in 
yesterday's  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  to   the 
effect  that  you  are  the  principal  sponsor  of 
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a  bill  Introduced  into  the  House  whereby 
young  men  would  be  offered  a  choice  between 
military  and  civilian  service. 

I  simply  wanted  to  thank  you.  As  a  teacher 
and  the  mother  of  two  sons,  I  am  aware  of 
the  deep  and  genuine  moral  aversion  many 
young  people  feel  toward  military  service, 
your  proposal  offers  a  magnificent  and  use- 
ful alternative. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Rxtih  D.  Brock. 

Hillsborough,  Caut., 

June  11, 1970. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  beard  about  and 
wish  to  support  your  proposed  change  of 
the  draft  bill  for  the  military.  I  particularly 
support  the  suggestion  as  it  would  end 
"forced"  college  attendance  in  order  to  avoid 
military  Induction  and  would  enable  paci- 
fists to  avoid  the  hassle  of  having  to  obtain 
a  CO.  status.  Please  keep  up  your  efforts 
to  push  this  bill  into  passage.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ellen  B.  Holden. 

Concord,  M.ass  , 

June  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  I  have  read  twice  of 
your  H.R.  18025  bill— most  recenUy  your  let- 
ter to  the  Times. 

This  bill  supports  a  need  that  I  have  long 
felt  should  be  filled  and  you  have  apparently 
worked  out  some  of  the  solutions  to  alter- 
nate forms  of  service  which  I  have  believed 
should  be  worked  out  In  similar  ways. 

I  have  written  my  Congressman  .  .  .  and 
tirged  his  support  for  your  bill.  I  do  hope 
he  wiU.  ...  In  any  case,  my  main  purpose 
In  this  note  is  to  tell  you  of  my  wholehearted 
support  for  your  work  In  developing,  and  pre- 
senting, and — I  hope — achieving  speedy  pas- 
sage for  your  National  Service  Bill. 

One  thought  on  one  phase  of  the  bill — 
"subsistence"  level  pay  for  civilian  service. 
Certainly,  nonhazardous  service  should  re- 
ceive much  lower  level  pay.  But  non-mlUtary 
service  should  not  be  made  to  seem  inferior  in 
value  as  a  national  service.  Nor  should  It  be 
a  course  only  open  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  take  it. 

In  any  case,  may  you  be  successful  with 
your  efforts  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Bemis. 


Arlington,  Tex. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  never  been  as  pleased  by 
a  newspaper  article  as  I  was  by  the  AP  mes- 
sage in  the  June  10th  Port  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram, which  dealt  with  a  bill  Introduced  In 
the  House  which  would  allow  young  men 
to  choose  between  military  and  civilian  serv- 
ice. I  do  not  know  how  correct  this  article 
was,  but  If  such  a  bill  Is  pending,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  support  It  wholeheartedly. 
Although  I  am  still  a  young  woman  and  a 
college  student.  I  have  hoped  for  such  a  sys- 
tem for  years — in  fact,  I  believe  even  women 
should  be  made  to  face  that  type  of  "draft." 
You  have  my  sincere  support,  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  Joined  by  many  others.  Good  luck  on 
getting  your  measure  through! 
Sincerely, 

Lorelei  A.  Vaughn. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

July  7.  1970. 
Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  The  reprint  of  your 
speech  introducing  your  National  Service 
Plan  in  no  way  answers  my  objections  to  it. 

The  premise  of  your  bill  is  that  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  requires.  ...  In  point  of 
fact  these  drafted  men  are  not  being  UMd 
for  defense  but  for  aggression.  And  not  Just 
in  Vietnam.  I  also  recall  a  place  called  the 
Dominican  Republic. 
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I  also  resent  the  fact  that  you  think  the 
young  should  give  Involuntary  service  In 
any  capacity  at  all  which  is  not  required 
of  other  segments  of  the  populaUon. 

Nothing  in  your  bill  Justifies  such  sacri- 
fices at  their  expense.  So  far  as  Justice  is 
concerned  no  benefits  will  be  derived  from 
your  bill.  It  Is  worthless. 
Yours  truly, 

Miss  Martha  Mendell. 


3: 
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RECESSION  CANNOT  CXJRE 
INFLATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  very  timely 
and  thought-provoking  article,  "Reces- 
sion Cannot  Cure  Inflation,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  1970  issue  of  Dun's. 
The  author.  Max  Shapiro,  is  a  well- 
known  financial  and  economic  consultant 
to  brokerage  houses  and  industrial  con- 
cerns, and  winner  of  last  year's  John 
Hancock  Award  for  excellence  in  finan- 
cial writing. 

As  a  boy  in  Stuttgart,  Max  Shapiro 
witnessed  the  real  impact  of  inflation, 
one  of  the  few  Americans  who  have.  He 
recalls  how,  during  the  wild  inflation 
of  the  German  mark  in  the  early  1920's, 
he  and  his  father  were  on  their  way  to 
catch  a  streetcar.  They  were  literally 
carr>'ing  a  suitcaseful  of  marks  to  pay 
their  fares. 

After  walking  a  few  blocks,  and  having 
to  walk  another  before  reaching  the 
streetcar  stop,  the  father  observed  that 
their  destination  was  only  a  mile  away. 
They  decided  it  would  be  easier  Just 
to  leave  the  suitcase  and  walk  to  their 
destination. 

Max  Shapiro  has  never  forgotten  how 
inflation  can  make  a  nation's  currency 
so  worthless  that  It  was  easier  to  walk  a 
mile  than  to  carry  it.  The  text  of  the 
article  follows: 

Recession  Cannot  Cure  Inflation 
(By  Max  Shapiro) 

"There  Is  no  cause  for  concern,"  President 
Herbert  Hoover  assured  the  nation  a  few 
weeks  after  the  Great  Crash  of  1929.  "Con- 
ditions are  fundamentally  sound." 

With  these  soothing  words,  the  Hoover 
Administration  launched  Its  ritualistic  ex- 
ercise in  reassurance.  In  January  1930,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mellon  an- 
nounced a  "revival  of  economic  activity  In 
the  spring."  And  a  few  days  later.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Robert  R.  Lament  told  the 
country.  "There  are  grounds  for  assuming 
that  this  Is  about  a  normal  year." 

By  this  time,  the  rot  of  Depression  was 
spreading  over  the  land.  Thousands  of  farm- 
ers, unable  to  hold  out  until  spring,  aban- 
doned their  propertiee;  in  the  cities,  the 
breadlines  lengthened.  But  as  matters  grew 
worse,  government  officials  intensified  their 
"confidence-restoring"  efforts  and  promised 
that  improvement  was  "Just  around  the 
comer." 

The  Hoover  Administration,  It  seemed,  was 
bent  on  following  the  nostrums  of  Emlle 
Cou6,  a  French  psychotherapist  who  wielded 
a  considerable  Influence  during  the  1920s  and 
early  1930s.  According  to  Cou6,  patients 
could  be  cured  by  "positive  autoeuggestlon" 
and  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  phrase, 
"Every  day  in  every  way,  I  am  getting  better 
and  better."  Until  the  full  tide  of  events 
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overwhelmed  the  country.  Hoover  and  his 
aides  continued  to  cling  to  the  notion  that 
good  times  would  return  If  only  people 
would  have  faith  in  their  return. 

Now,  forty  years  later,  In  the  midst  of  an- 
other economic  crisis,  the  rites  of  reassur- 
ance have  been  revived.  In  a  steady  stream 
of  "confidence-building  ■  pronouncements 
over  the  past  eighteen  months,  key  mem- 
bers of  the  Nixon  Administration  have  her- 
alded the  coming  triumph  over  the  nation's 
most  crucial  domestic  problem:   Inflation. 

At  first,  the  public  was  given  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  Administration's  "game  plan" 
against  soaring  living  costs  would  attain  Ita 
objective  In  a  short  period  of  time.  In  April 
1969,  Herbert  Stein,  one  of  the  President's 
most  trusted  economic  advisers,  asserted  that 
"the  underlying  causes  for  Inflation"  were 
being  stemmed.  But  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex did  not  respond  to  Stein's  optimism.  It 
rose  to  new  highs  in  April,  May  and  June. 

Undeterred.  President  Nixon  in  a  message 
to  Congress  on  June  20.  1969  said  that  the 
Administration's  program  of  "fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  monetary  restraint"  would  achieve 
results  in  several  months.  Once  again.  living 
costs  vaulted  to  new  levels  In  July,  August 
and  September — the  "target  date"  President 
Nixon  had  set  for  visible  "effects." 

The  next  Hoover-like  pronouncement  came 
on  August  11,  1969  from  the  University  of 
Chicago's  Milton  Friedman,  the  President's 
most  Influential  outside  economic  adviser. 
Said  Friedman  as  he  pushed  ahead  the  day 
of  victory  once  again:  "We  should  not  despair 
that  the  fight  against  inflation  has  not 
brought  prices  down.  There  is  a  considerable 
lead  time  between  acts  and  results  on  prices." 
Friedman  forecast  specifically  that  the  rise 
In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  would  be  slowed 
to  an  annual  rate  of  about  i'^r  by  the  end  of 
1969  and  that  it  would  be  slowed  still  fur- 
ther In  early  1970. 

Then  in  November,  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  told  Dun's  ("Can  They  Really 
Stop  Inflation?"  Dun's,  December  1969)  that 
"by  spring  we  will  have  a  very  perceptible 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  Inflation." 

Events,  of  course,  have  mcuie  a  mockery  of 
all  these  Cou^-like  predictions.  The  rate  of 
inflation  has  not  fallen  at  all,  but  has  per- 
sisted at  an  alarming  6<^-  annual  rate  month 
after  month.  And  final  confirmation  that  the 
battle  against  inflation  Is  far  from  won  came 
in  the  •Economic  Report  of  the  President," 
published  In  February.  The  Report  Indicated 
that  although  some  moderation  of  prices 
could  be  expected  in  1970  and  1971,  the  fires 
of  inflation  would  not  be  fully  quenched  be- 
fore 1973. 

The  new  "target  date"  of  1973,  Is,  of  course, 
a  far  cry  from  the  original  forecast  for  1969. 
But  a  close  reading  of  the  Report  reveals  an 
even  more  disturbing  fact:  Despite  the  con- 
tinuing failure  of  the  anti-lnflatlon  program, 
there  was  nowhere  evident  In  the  284-page 
document  the  slightest  Indication  that  a  pol- 
icy change  was  being  considered. 

And  mcst  disquieting  of  all  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Report's  new  projections  on  inflation  for 
1970-1972  have  already  proved  inaccurate.  In 
one  section,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
asserted:  "With  continued  slow  increase  of 
GNP  m  the  early  months  of  1970,  the  growth 
of  real  output  would  remain  close  to  zero 
and  there  should  be  some  decline  In  the  rate 
of  Inflation."  There  has,  of  course,  been  no 
decline  in  the  early  months  of  1970;  Instead, 
we  have  witnessed  another  increase.  The 
regrettable  conclusion  Is  that  we  have  re- 
ceived another  spate  of  incantatory  rhetoric 
that  holds  out  the  promise  that  things  will 
get  better — only  to  have  them  become  worse. 

THE    game    plan    has    FAILED 

And  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  mat- 
ters will  deteriorate  even  further.  The  Ad- 
ministration's game  plan  has  failed — and  will 
continue  to  faU — because  it  Is  rooted  In  a 
basic  fallacy.  The  core  of  the  program  rests 
on  the  supposition  that  wages  and  prices  will 
gradually  come  down  in  an  economy  char- 
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acterlzed  by  a  "moderate"  amount  ol  unem- 
ployment. 

No  exact  unemployment  rate  has  been  pro- 
jected, but  on  a  number  of  occasions  top 
Administration  officials  have  indicated  that 
"a  6%  unemployment  rate  would  not  be  tol- 
erated," and  while  the  Report  does  not  ex- 
plicitly include  a  projected  maximum  rate  of 
unemployment  for  1970-1973,  It  clearly  Im- 
plies that  it  will  lie  somewhat  under  CZ. 

The  Administration  rests  its  policy  on  the 
assumption  that  this  rate  and  the  resulting 
slide  in  profits  will  cool  off  our  hot  cost-push 
Inflation.  "Disinflation,"  according  to  the 
Economic  Report,  can  be  expected  to  develop 
in  the  following  manner:  "As  profits  per 
unit  weakened,  employers  would  become 
more  resistant  to  granting  wage  Increases. 
At  the  same  time,  a  softening  labor  market 
would  lessen  workers'  insistence  on  large 
wage  Increases.  As  a  consequence,  the  average 
rate  of  wage  Increase  would  ultimately  begin 
to  diminish." 

To  expect  such  a  deflationary  process  to  oc- 
cur while  the  unemployment  rate  is  only  5  % 
to  6%  Is  to  disregard  a  considerable  amount 
of  contrary  empirical  evidence.  In  each  of  the 
three  postwar  recession  years  (1949,  1958 
and  1961),  unemployment  was  higher  than 
the  rate  the  Administration  projects  for 
1970-1972  (see  Table  A).  Yet  hourly  wage 
rates  and  average  weekly  earnings  rose  each 
year.  The  average  unemployment  rate  for 
the  three  periods  came  to  6>^Tc.  Yet  hourly 
wage  rates  rose  by  3.3 '^c,  and  the  average  rise 
In  weekly  wages  came  to  almost  4'^c. 

Even  more  striking  Is  the  fact  that  wage 
rates  In  the  United  States  have  Increased 
in  every  year  since  1933 — even  during  the 
Great  Depression.  The  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  1934-1939  period,  for  ex- 
ample, was  18%.  Yet  weekly  wages  rose  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  7%.  Moreover, 
these  wage  Increases  took  place  in  an  era 
of  relatively  weak  unionism,  of  price  stability 
and  a  time  when  the  expectation  of  auto- 
matic wage  hikes  had  not  yet  become  a  way 
of  life. 

If  wages  continued  to  rise  under  such  dire 
economic  conditions,  how  could  they  con- 
ceU'ably  be  held  In  check  in  today's  busi- 
ness climate?  The  combination  of  Inflation, 
an  unemployment  rate  of  under  6%,  inordi- 
nately powerful  labor  unions  and  an  In- 
grained expectation  of  automatic  pay  hikes 
virtually  Insures  an  upward  spiral  in  labor 
costs.  To  expect  labor  to  "diminish"  Its  de- 
mands under  such  conditions  is  to  engage  la 
another   exercise    in    Couelsm. 

Nor  are  the  Administration's  hopes  for  a 
significant  lowering  of  prices  likely  to  mate- 
rialize. From  time  to  time,  marginal  pro- 
ducers or  retailers  caught  temporarily  with 
surplus  inventories  may  reduce  prices,  but 
such  occurrences  will  be  temporary  and  non- 
pervasive.  For  the  most  part,  there  will  be  a 
resistance  to  price  reduction  by  business  be- 
cause: 1)  wages  will  rise:  2)  with  wage  costs 
increasing  and  production  falling,  executives 
will  attempt  to  sustain  vanishing  profit  mar- 
gins by  maintaining  prices;  3)  a  growing 
number  of  businessmen  will  conclude — with 
good  reaason — that  the  present  "disinfla- 
tionary" efforts  by  government  will  be  aban- 
doned for  political,  social  or  economic  rea- 
sons. 

High  prices  will  also  be  perpetuated  by 
the  growing  purchasing  power  of  government 
employees.  The  number  of  government  work- 
ers (federal,  local  and  state)  has  risen  from 
approximately  three  million  in  1929  to  over 
twelve  million  in  1969.  Today,  over  ICr  of 
all  salaried  workers  are  employed  In  govern- 
ment. And  the  annual  wages  for  these  gov- 
ernment emplovees  have  Increased  from 
about  $5  billion  In  1929  to  »104.5  billion  In 
1969. 

Wage  boosts  for  government  employees 
continued  even  In  the  recession  yean  of  1949, 
1968  and  1961.  And  in  this  slowdown  year, 
federal  employees  have  been  given  a  sub- 
stantial wage  hike  Given  the  growing  power 
of   public   employee   unions,   the   salaries  of 
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government  employees  are  sure  to  grow  at 
an  even  greater  niie  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

WACK  PCSH   FROM  THK  SERVICE   SECTOR 

An  almost  parallel  situation  exists  In  the 
service  Industries  The  wages  of  workers  in 
the  services  have  Increased  year  by  year  dur- 
ing the  past  three  decades  and  have  gone  up 
even  during  the  recession  years  of  1949.  1958 
and  1961  In  1949,  total  service  salaries  rose 
by  $700  million:  in  1958.  by  $2  billion;  and 
in  1961.  bv  $3.5  billion  Last  year,  the  888 
billion  received  bv  service  employees  repre- 
sented a  IS*",  increase  over  1968  This  trend 
Is  almost  certain  to  continue. 

The  muiJiroomlng  growth  of  purchases 
made  via  "time  payments"  will  also  sustain 
high  living  costs.  In  1940.  total  consumer 
credit  outstanding  amounted  to  only  $8  bil- 
lion: bv  the  end  of  1969.  It  had  skyrocketed 
to  $122  billion.  And  the  amount  of  goods 
bought  "on  the  cuff"  keeps  rising  year  after 
year,  even  in  slack  periods  In  each  of  the 
three  recession  years  of  1949.  1958  and  1961. 
total  consumer  expenditures,  fueled  by  ex- 
panding consumer  credit,  showed  a  sharp 
gain  despite  a  6"  unemployment  rate  (see 
Table  2)  These  Increased  expenditures  were 
the  chief  underlying  cause  for  the  rise  of 
living  costs  In  1958  and  1961.  In  1949  there 
was  a  decline  of  less  than  2  -  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  which  was  brought  about 
by  a  sudden  worldwide  collapse  in  farm 
prices.  Had  this  untisual  event  not  occurred, 
the  Index  would  have  reflected  a  substantial 
rise. 

Increased  consumer  expenditures  are  likely 
to  offset  the  slowing  effects  of  a  moderate 
unemployment  rate,  but  expandea  outlays 
by  business  will  also  propel  inflation. 

In  previous  periods  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment, although  consumer  and  government 
expenditures  Increased,  the  business  sector 
acted  as  a  braking  element  by  reducing  its 
plant  outlavs  (see  Table  B). 

A  reversal  of  this  hUtorlc  trend  Is  about  to 
occur  this  year.  According  to  private  and 
government  surveys  made  late  in  1969,  corpo- 
rations planned  to  Increase  expendlttires  for 
new  plants  In  1970  by  about  10'"^',  or  $7.5  bil- 
lion. Tight  money  conditions  and  a  proftt 
squeeze  In  some  companies  have  lowered  this 
estimate,  but  an  Increase  of  at  least  $6.5  bil- 
lion Is  a  minimum  expectation.  So  while  the 
major  Inflationary  Impetus  will  come  from 
consumers,  these  Increased  expendlttxres  by 
business  will  go  tar  towards  minimizing  any 
deflationary  trends  that  will  develop. 

BUSINESS  is  BETTING  ON   ENrLATION 

Why  is  this  reversal  occurring?  Because  the 
business  sector  has  little  confidence  that 
present  deflationary  efforts  will  succeed.  Cor- 
porate officials  are  becoming  Increasingly  con- 
vinced that  an  unemployment  rate  of  5% 
to  6%  will  not  cool  off  inflation  and  that  gov- 
ernment officials  cannot  embark  on  a  program 
that  will  raise  unemployment  su..stantially 
beyond  that  level. 

The  business  community  has  concluded, 
moreover,  that  the  Fed's  tight  money  policies 
are  fast  being  abandoned  to  meet  the  borrow- 
ing needs  of  both  government  and  Industry. 
Consequently,  most  businessmen  reason  that 
Inflation  will  get  even  worse  and  It  would 
therefore  be  foolish  to  hold  back  on  capital 
expenditures,  which  will  only  be  more  costly 
later  on. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  strong  likelihood 
that  the  Administration's  game  plan,  based 
predominantly  on  a  moderate  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, will  not  meet  Its  objectives.  Nei- 
ther prices  nor  wages  will  decline  meaning- 
fully. 

What,  then,  are  our  alternatives?  The  Ad- 
ministration could  embark  on  a  program  that 
would  bring  about  a  10'T:-12ro  unemploy- 
ment rate.  This  would  cause  a  depression  and 
prices  would  fall.  But  such  a  program  would 
be  Intolerable.  Our  nation,  already  rent  by 
dissension,  would  be  ripped  apart  by  a  gov- 
ernment-Induced massive  depression. 
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Another  alternative — the  most  likely  one — 
would  be  to  drift  along  with  the  game  plan 
in  the  hope  that  the  situation  will  not  get 
out  of  hand.  But  this  would  be  courUng  the 
whirlwind.  A  continuing  intlatlon  Is  like  a 
cyclone.  At  first  there  Is  a  mild  disturbance. 
Next,  the  wind  uuenslfles  and  then  dies  down 
a  little.  For  a  while  It  seems  as  if  the  gather- 
ing storm  win  blow  Itself  out.  Then  sud- 
denly, with  deathlike  swiftness,  the  cyclone 
strikes,  smashing  everything  in  its  way. 

We  are  now  in  the  precyclonic  stage.  In 
order  to  grasp  fully  how  dangerous  and  In- 
sidious inflation  has  become,  we  need  only 
put  the  current  situation  into  historic  per- 
spective. In  .April  1970,  the  Con.sunier  Price 
Index  posted  its  fortieth  consecutive  monthly 
advance.  Unbroken  since  January  1967,  this 
string  of  month-to-month  advances  is.  by 
far,  the  longest  in  the  57-year  history  of  the 
Index.  In  the  54  years  from  January  1913 
through  December  1966,  there  were  only 
eleven  cycles  m  which  consecutive  rises  In 
living  costs  went  beyond  six  months.  The 
longest  interval,  created  by  the  vast  infla- 
tionary pressures  of  World  War  II.  lasted  22 
months  and  was  only  brought  to  an  end  by 
wage  and  price  controls.  But  the  average 
cycle  of  consecutive  monthly  rises  lasted  only 
four  months,  or  only  one-tenth  the  duration 
of  the  present  span 

Moreover,  the  wind  has  ominously  begun 
to  pick  up  force  In  1967  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  amounted  to  3  5':  .  In  1968  it 
was  4.7'"  .  and  in  1969  just  under  6^r.  Dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  1970.  the  gain 
gradually  crept  t>eyond  6^r. 

This  alarming  situation  has  brought  forth 
calls  for  some  kind  of  an  incomes  policy  from 
such  leaders  of  the  business  establishment  as 
Chairman  Thomas  J.  Watson  of  IBM  and 
Chairman  David  Rockefeller  of  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  And  even  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  .Arthur  Burns,  a  long-time  critic 
of  even  indirect  government  intervention  in 
the  wage-price  process,  has  beguti  to  change 
his  mind. 

While  an  Incomes  or  guideposts  policy 
might  have  a  temporary  effect,  the  hour  la 
already  too  late  for  such  half-way  measures. 
We  must  pass  quickly  from  a  falling  policy, 
whose  defects  are  obscured  by  beguiling  as- 
surances, to  action  that  meets  the  problem 
head-on.  That  action — undesirable  and  un- 
welcome in  a  free  society— is  the  adoption  of 
mandatory  wage  rtnd  price  controls.  At  this 
point,  we  have  no  other  acceptable  alterna- 
tive. 

Controls  open  a  hornet's  nest:  they  are 
onerous,  difficult  to  administer  and  present 
all  sorts  of  problems  in  Implementation.  But 
it  is  better  to  have  controls  than  to  have  the 
destruction  that  a  continuing  inflation  Is 
bound  to  cause.  It  is  no  longer  a  nmtter  of 
choices:  it  is  a  matter  of  survival. 
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TABLE  A 
|ln  percentl 

Year 

Percentage 

rise  in 

hourly 

Unemploy-               wage 

ment  rata              rates 

Percentage 

rise  in 

average 

weekly 

earnings 

1949 

1958 

1961 

5.9 
6.8 
«.7 

+4 
-3 

+3 

+2^ 

-^2H 
+6 

TABLE  8 

Change 

Change  Change  <n  Change 

in  con-  in  con-  Govern-  in  new 

Unem-         sumer  sumer  ment  plant 

ploymenl          price  eipendi-  expendi-  expendi- 

rate          index  lures  tares  tures 

Year      (percent)    (percentl  (billionsi  (billions)  (billions) 


1949.. 
1958.. 
1961.. 

5.9 
6  8 
6.7 

-2 

+2 
+1 

+J3.2 

+9.3 

+10.0 

+«.g 
-1^12.3 
+12.9 

-J2.3 
-4.1 
-.69 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tradi- 
tional at  this  time  of  the  year  to  pause 
and  take  note  of  another  milestone  in  the 
life  of  Gen.  James  A.  Farley,  former 
Postmaster  General  and  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman.  On  May  30,  "Big  Jim" 
turned  82  years  of  age  and,  as  has  been 
his  custom,  devoted  the  day  to  person- 
ally answering  the  thousands  of  birthday 
cards  he  received  and  making  last-min- 
ute preparations  for  his  annual  trip 
abroad. 

In  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  letter- 
writer,  Jim  has  established  an  equally 
impressive  reputation  as  a  partygoer  and 
world  traveler— attending  an  average  of 
120  banquets  and  130  luncheons  and 
visiting  30  countries  each  year.  An  illness 
in  1969  has  necessitated  a  somewhat  less 
ambitious  schedule.  This  year  he  will  visit 
only  14  countries  and  the  banquets  and 
luncheons  have  been  curtailed  to  80  and 
100  respecUvely.  Knowing  Jim  Farley  as 
I  do  I  feel  certain  that  as  number  83 
comes  aroiuid  he  will  be  back  on  the  pace. 

An  article  by  Art  McGinley  in  the 
Hartford  Times  on  June  5  offers  some 
further  insights  into  his  phenomenal  ca- 
reer as  does  Ernest  Cimeo  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  on  June  6.  I  include 
these  articles  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  so  that  our  colleagues  may 
be  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  events  in  the 
life  of  Jim  Farley: 

[Prom  the  PhUadelphla  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 

June  6,  19701 

"Bio  Jim"  Farley,  82.  Is  SriLL 

"Mr.  Democrat" 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

Washington — Postmaster  General  Benja- 
min Pranklln  Instituted  the  American  postal 
system  back  in  colonial  time  and.  by  an  odd 
quirk  of  history,  another  postmaster  general. 
James  A.  Parley,  gets  the  most  use  of  It. 

General  James  A.  Parley  was  82  years  old 
on  May  30.  As  befits  the  all-time  champion 
letter  writer,  the  New  York  Poet  Office  was 
faced  with  an  additional  burden  of  thousands 
of  birthday  cards  from  all  over  the  world. 
They  will  be  answered  personally,  over  the 
famous  slgnatiu-e  In  green  Ink. 

WROTE     36,000     PERSONAL    LETTERS 

Parley's  all-time  record  still  stands.  Follow- 
ing the  1936  presidential  election,  eight  sec- 
retaries, working  In  relays,  pounded  out 
36  000  letters  of  personal  thanks,  to  most  of 
which  Democratic  National  (Hialrman  Farley 
added  a  personal  note. 

Actually  he  had  good  reason.  The  Presi- 
dent had  called  him  to  report  that  Henry 
Morgenthau  and  Harold  Ickes  thought  the 
election  was  lost.  Parley  promptly  polled  hU 
countrywide  friends.  Then  he  made  hU  fa- 
mous—and exact— prediction.  FDR  would 
carry  every  state  but  Maine  and  Vermont. 

Farley  was  bom  In  Grassy  Point,  NY.  When 
he  was  ten.  his  father  went  out  to  hitch 
up  the  horse  to  take  the  family  to  church. 
The  horse  kicked  him  and  he  died  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  Farley's  mother  gathered 
her  brood.  Among  other  things,  she  asked 
"Big  Jim"  to  swear  he  would  never  drink  an 
alcoholic  beverage.  He  never  has  and,  for 
that  matter,  has  never  missed  a  mass  either. 

But  his  mother  didn't  mention  Ice  cream! 
Hence,  one  of  the  great  sights  of  the  nation 
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is  watailng  "Big  Jim,"  wax  merry,  in  con- 
vivial company,  on  an  extra  scoop  of  tihe 
great  deesert. 

Farley  Is  a  living  example  of  Mark  Twain's 
admonition  that  schooling  should  not  be 
permitted  to  Interfere  with  a  man's  educa- 
tion. He  graduated  from  the  local  high 
school,  but  they  forgot  to  deUver  him  his 
diploma.  Accordingly,  he  Is  unquestionably 
the  only  man  In  American  history  who  re- 
ceived his  old  diploma  60  years  late,  when  a 
new  high  school  was  named  after  him. 

Parley  studied  accounting  at  night  school, 
but  the  subject  he  has  majored  In  all  his 
life  Is  people. 

The  rest  Is  history.  Governor  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  sent  Parley  out  to  beat  the  bushes. 
Parley  came  back  with  the  report  that  PDR 
would  be  elected,  plus  a  personal  mailing  list 
greater  than  FDR's  even  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent. 

RAN   THE  PARTY 

FDR  ran  the  country  and  Parley  ran  the 
party  and  "the  Hill."  Practically  all  the 
New  Deal  legislation  was  generaled  by  Parley. 
The  congressional  leaders  accepted  him,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  as  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  speaker  of  the  House  com- 
bined. 

He  and  FDR  broke  over  the  third  term. 
Venerable  Sen.  Carter  Glass  struggled  out 
of  a  sickbed  to  nominate  Farley  for  Presi- 
dent. Farley  stood  up  to  be  mowed  down, 
and  mowed  down  he  was. 

But,  to  the  millions  of  regular  Democratic 
workers,  he  was  a  hero.  He  received  tons  of 
letters  and  of  course,  all  were  answered. 

Heavily  in  debt.  Parley  worked  for  the 
next  18  years  before  he  was  clear.  In  1958. 
upstate  New  York  Democrats  wanted  Parley 
for  senator.  Governor  Harrlman.  Mayor  Rob- 
en  Wagner.  National  Committeeman  Carmine 
de  Saplo  and  SUte  Chairman  Pendergast 
fought  Farley.  They  said  he  was  too  old. 

DENIED   NOMINATION 

The  upstaters  were  Insistent.  The  conven- 
tion was  held  up  for  two  days  before  the 
dowru;taters  prevailed.  Since  then,  all  of  Far- 
ley's 1958  opposition  Is  out  of  office,  but 
Farley  remains  Mr.  Democrat.  Most  pros  be- 
lieve the  Democratic  Party  In  New  York  was 
shattered  the  day  the  rank  and  file  saw  Par- 
ley denied  the  nomination  they  believe  he 
had  earned. 

For  30  years.  Parley  attended  an  average 
of  120  banquets  and  130  luncheons  per  an- 
num, with  time  out  for  visits  to  an  average 
of  30  countries. 

Last  year,  he  got  sick  for  a  month.  As  a 
result,  this  year  he  wlU  attend  only  80  ban- 
quet; and  100  luncheons.  He  will  visit  only 
a  paltry  14  countries  this  summer.  This  has 
grown  to  be  a  family  pUgrlmage:  He  always 
takes  a  couple  of  his  grandchildren. 

He  will  start  in  mid-June,  after  writing 
letters  to  the  thousands  who  sent  him  a 
birthday  card,  all  signed  In  green  Ink. 

I  Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)   Times.  June  5, 

1970] 

birthday  felicitations  sent  to  james   a. 

Farley,  82 

(By  Art  McGinley) 

Birthday  felicitations,  a  few  days  tardily, 
to  James  A.  Parley,  who  observed  his  82nd 
birthday  last  week. 

I  first  met  him  more  than  40  years  ago 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Boxing  Commission  of  which  my  cousin, 
George  Brower,  was  a  member. 

This  I  note  running  the  risk  of  another 
missive  from  the  anonymous  letterwriter  who 
accuses  me  of  being  a  "namedropper"  and 
who,  m  his  last  letter,  has  said,  "I  expect  you 
to  say  next  that  you  had  roomed  at  school 
with  Winston  Churchill  " 

Actually,   I   have   known — and   admired — 
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Jim  Parley  the  long  years  and  have  an  occa- 
sional letter  from  him.  He  no  longer  writes 
his  letters  In  green  Ink  as  was  his  habit  years 
ago. 

There  was  a  day  when  I  had  been  his 
companion  at  the  luncheon  table  in  Man- 
hattan not  having  known  there  was  to  be 
that  pleasurable  circumstance.  I  had  gone  to 
the  Saints  &  Sinners'  itincheon  as  the  guest 
of  Col.  Howard  Dunham  of  Wethersfleld,  for- 
mer Connecticut  Insurance  Commissioner. 
Hank  Greenberg,  who  had  launched  his  spec- 
tacular baseball  career  In  Hartford,  was  the 
guest-of-honor  that  day  and  subjected  to  the 
merciless  "ribbing"  that  only  the  Saints  & 
Sinners  can  deal  out. 

Sitting  down  in  the  Waldorf  ballroom  I 
find  two  of  my  tablemates  were  Jim  Parley 
and  actor  Ray  MlUand. 

Mr.  Parley  talked  of  Hartford  and  I  found 
he  knew  as  much  as  I  did  of  current  news 
here. 

Now — and  for  several  years — Mr.  Parley 
has  been  the  head  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp. 

The  last  year  he  has  been  having  much 
difficulty  with  his  eyes  and  was  hospitalized 
for  a  considerable  time  following  an  opera- 
tion. 

Jim  Parley  Is  unique  among  men  of  long 
service  at  the  top  in  politics.  I  never  have 
known  of  a  bitter  attack  on  him  from  any 
quarter;  certainly  none  could  question  his 
Integrity. 

"I  had  to  quit  my  official  position  in  Wash- 
ington"— he  was  postmaster-general — "to 
make  some  money,"  he  told  me.  adding  that 
the  mere  business  of  having  enough  to  live 
on  had  become  a  real  concern. 

HE  WAS  A  FIRST  BASEMAN 

In  talks  with  Jim  Parley.  I  had  learned 
that  baseball  rather  than  boxing  had  been 
his  first  love — that  he  had  been  the  first 
baseman  for  the  town  team  in  Haverstraw. 
N.Y..  his  home  town  in  young  manhood.  Of 
his  complete  abstinence  from  liquor  of  any 
kind,  he  said  he  had  seen  too  much  of  It 
when  working  as  a  youngster  in  a  grocery 
store  that  had  a  bar. 

Also  he  told  me  of  how  he  had  become 
the  polished  orator  of  the  days  when  he  was 
"selling"  PDR  to  the  nation. 

"As  a  young  man,"  he  said,  "I  was  ter- 
rified at  the  mere  thought  of  making  a 
speech.  Al  Smith  told  me  to  get  appointed  a 
district  deputy  by  the  Elks  and  to  get  around 
to  all  the  lodges  and.  in  that  way.  to  acquire 
the  experience  of  public  speaking.  I  did  and 
soon  it  came  very  easy  to  get  up  and  to  talk 
when  called  upon." 

James  A.  Parley  has  given  generously  of 
his  time  and  of  his  talents  to  counUess  good 
causes  and  it  is  easy  to  wish  this  fine  Ameri- 
can (if  tardily (  happy  birthday  and  many 
more. 
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were  especially  hard  hit,  for  they  were 
doubly  penalized  by  race  and  sex. 

In  early  1962,  Mrs.  Lola  M.  Parker,  of 
Chicago,  HI.,  visualized  the  potential  of 
an  organization  which  would  encourage 
business  specialization:  an  organization 
which  would  stimulate,  inspire,  foster, 
and  give  mutual  assistance  to  persons 
engaged  in  similar  vocations.  In  Jime, 
she  and  six  of  her  friends  founded  the 
national  business  sorority,  Iota  Phi 
Lambda. 

And  from  this  small  acorn,  many  great 
oaks  have  grown.  First  in  Chicago,  then 
in  other  cities,  the  Iota  Phi  Lambda 
Sorority  chapters  were  organized.  They 
grew  and  prospered.  There  are  now 
more  than  100  chapters  in  85  cities  rang- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pa- 
cific, from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  There  is  even  a  chapter  in  Ban- 
galore, India. 

Iota  Phi  Lambda's  convention  theme, 
'"Women  Spanning  New  Horizons,"  is 
most  appropriate  as  its  national  orga- 
nization meets  for  the  41st  time  at  the 
Leamington  Hotel  In  Oakland,  Calif., 
from  August  14  to  19,  1970. 

As  we  challenge  the  present  and  pre- 
pare to  meet  future  opportunities,  the 
role  of  women  in  effecting  change  will 
grow  tremendously.  The  great  potential 
of  this  woman  power  was  recognized 
and  realized  in  the  founding  of  the  so- 
rority. 

Iota  Phi  Lambda  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
National  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth  and  is  accredited  as  a  nongovern- 
mental organization  at  the  United  Na- 
tions with  an  official  observer.  Chiefly 
among  other  organizations,  it  supports 
the  NAACP,  Urban  League,  and  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  national 
president  is  Mrs.  Bessie  Coston  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

I  congratulate  the  Iota  Phi  Lambda 
Sorority  on  Its  accomplishments, 
achievements,  and  contributions  to  hu- 
manity and  offer  my  suppwrt  and  assist- 
ance as  it  works  to  attain  its  most  laud- 
able goals. 


TUNNEY  SALUTES  IOTA  PHI  LAMBDA 
BUSINESS  SORORITY 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9,  1970 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
worthwhile  organizations  have  come  Into 
being  because  of  an  urgent  need  or  as  a 
result  of  some  great  vision.  The  founding 
of  Iota  Phi  Lambda  Sorority  was  stimu- 
lated by  both. 

The  great  depression  of  40  years  ago 
left  many  black  people  without  employ- 
ment. Black  women  who  were  working  at 
white-collar  jobs  with  comparatively 
new  business  and  administrative  skills 


GROUP  PLANS  DRIVE  TO  AID 
POWS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent,  I  insert  the  following 
article  In  the  Record.  It  deals  with  the 
laudable  efforts  of  the  "United  We 
Stand"  organization.  I  am  sure  we  will 
all  share  this  organization's  great  con- 
cern for  our  POW's  imprisoned  in  North 
Vietnam  and  hope  that  "United  We 
Stand"  wiU  be  helpful  in  obtaining  the 
release  of  all  our  valiant  POW's. 

(Prom  the  San  Dlego  Evening  Tribune, 

May  15,  1970] 

Group  Plans  Drive  To  An)  POW's 

If  North  Vietnam  said  it  would  take  $50 

million  to  release  a  few  U.S.  war  prisoners, 

the  money  would  be  en  route  to  Hanoi  within 
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24  hours,  two  officials  of  United  We  Stand 
said  here  yesterday. 

John  A.  Holman  and  Thomas  E.  Meurer. 
vice  presidents  of  the  IJallas-based  organiza- 
tion, said  its  founder.  Texas  billionaire  H. 
Rou  Perot,  would  spaxe  no  effort  to  ease  the 
plight  of  the  POWs  or  aecure  their  release. 

Holman  and  Meurer  called  on  leaders  of 
San  Diego  aerospace  firms  to  explain  United 
We  Stand  objectives  In  the  POW  Issue  and 
also  ask  for  their  help  In  Increasing  public 
support  for  the  cause. 

United  We  Stand  was  founded  by  Perot 
last  November  to  foster  support  for  President 
Nixon's  Vietnam  war  policy. 

It  has  taken  on  the  plight  of  U.S.  POWs  as 
•  major  national  and  international  project. 

"We  are  using  all  types  of  overt  and  covert 
methods  to  gain  humane  treatment  for  them 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention." Holman  said. 

"If  Hanoi  wanted  $60  million  ransom  for  a 
few  of  them,  the  money  would  be  en  r^Bute 
within  24  hours.  The  money  would  pour  In 
from  U.S.  Industry  and  private  citizens." 

Perot  has  funded  and  sponsored  several 
unsuccessful  overseas  attempts  to  bring  food, 
medicine  and  mall  to  the  POW's. 

Holman,  who  Is  30  and  a  Marine  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  said  the  current  objec- 
tive of  United  We  Stand  Is  to  launch  a 
massive  public  campaign  "to  show  Hanoi 
that  Americans  really  care  about  the  POWs." 
The  campaign  is  broken  down  Into  four 
elements: 

Plrst — Seek  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  In 
which  POW  wives  and  parents  will  be  In- 
vited to  present  personal  accounts  of  their 
plights  and  relate  details  of  prisoner  mis- 
treatment. 

Second — Display,  in  Congress,  replicas  of 
North  Vietnamese  prison  structures  and  de- 
vices such  as  human  cages,  solitary  confine- 
ment pits  and  heavy  confinement  chains. 

Third — Ask  Congress  to  Include  a  plea 
for  the  POWs  In  Its  dally  prayers. 

Fourth — Make  support  for  the  POWs  a  ma- 
jor platform  element  In  this  year's  con- 
gressional election  campaigns. 

Holman  also  said  barrages  of  letters  to 
Congress  would  tend  to  make  the  POW  issue 
one  of  highest  national  priority. 

Hanoi  refuses  to  discuss  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  because  it  officially  denies  that 
North  Vietnamese  troops  are  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

"I  have  talked  to  many  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners,  however."  Holman  said.  "They 
told  me  they  had  to  sign  docimients  promis- 
ing not  to  return  to  North  Vietnam  until 
after  the  war  nor  attempt  to  write  letters 
home." 

He  said  of  33.000  Communist  prisoners  held 
by  South  Vietnam,  8.000  are  North  Vietnam- 
ese. There  are  more  than  1.500  U.S.  mili- 
tary men  either  held  as  POW's  or  missing  be- 
hind enemy  lines.  Hanoi  has  only  identified 
some  400  prisoners. 

•'North  Vietnam  is  concerned  about  inter- 
national opinion  and  can  be  expected  to  re- 
act to  a  major  publicity  effort  on  the  part 
of  American  citizens."  Holman  said. 

He  added  that  rumors  are  circulating  that 
Hanoi  may  release  a  token  group  of  prisoners 
on  a  major  U.S.  holiday  such  as  Memorial 
Day  or  Independence  Day. 

United  We  Stand  will  grow  into  a  medium 
for  other  national  Issues  in  the  future, 
Holman  stated.  The  organization  Is  now  ne- 
gotiating for  prime  television  time,  he  said. 
It  hopes  to  launch  a  fall  "electronic  town 
hall"  In  which  viewers  can  directly  ask  ques- 
tions or  present  opinion  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  U.S. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IMPERATIVE    TO    ENACT    WELFARE 
REFORM  NOW 


July  10,  1970 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Wicker  in  a  July  9  coluran  in  the  New 
York  Times  pointed  to  the  urgency  that 
Congress  enact  the  family  asslstsince 
plan  in  this  session.  Although  I  agree  that 
the  bill  presently  tied  up  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Is  not  the  best  pos- 
sible legislation  on  welfare  reform,  it  is 
at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  hope  that  Wicker's  words  calling  for 
action  will  not  go  unheeded.  I  insert  the 
editorial  in  full  at  this  point : 
In  the  N.\tion:  Family  Assist .\nce  in  Need 
OF  Help 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington.  July  8.— The  so-called  family 
assistance  program  is  a  legislative  Janus  that 
probably  could  have  emerged  only  from  a 
conservative  Administration.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  provides  for  putting  able  bodied  wel- 
fare recipients  to  work  and  allows  them  to 
keep  a  percentage  of  what  they  earn.  Thus 
it  holds  out.  to  those  who  regard  welfare  re- 
cipients as  deadbeats.  the  possibility  of  peo- 
ple working  them.^elves  iff  the  rolls. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  would  put 
$4.1  billion  more  into  welfare  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  spends,  provide  a  Fed- 
eral floor  under  Income,  establish  Federal 
eligibility  standards,  and  through  the  work 
incentive  features  permit  assistance  to  the 
"working  poor" — those  earning  Just  enough 
to  prevent  them  from  receiving  welfare  bene- 
fits under  the  present  programs.  These  fea- 
tures attempt  to  answer  most  liberal  criti- 
cisms that  the  welfare  program  as  it  has 
developed  is  niggardly,  demeaning  and 
reaches  too  few  people. 

Thus  the  plan — despite  its  inadequate  in- 
come floor  of  $1,600  annually  for  a  family  of 
four — could  be  presented  roughly  as  all 
things  to  all  men,  which  was  probably  the 
only  hope  for  a  program  that  would,  in  fact, 
put  more  people  on  welfare  and  cost  more 
money.  That  worked  splendidly  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Nixon  lined  up  the  Republicans  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  a  matter  of 
party  loyalty;  confronted  with  that  kind  of 
unity,  surprisingly  good  public  support,  and 
the  Administration's  sweeping  claims  for  the 
reforms.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  obviously 
did  not  want  to  put  himself  or  his  Democrats 
In  the  role  of  spoilers  and  obstructionists.  He 
helped  speed  the  measure  easily  through  the 
House 

SENATE    TUXNAROUND 

Now.  however,  the  situation  has  turned 
around  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Only  one  of  its  Republican  members  appears 
committed  to  the  bill,  while  some  liberal 
Democrats  are  proposing  broader  and  more 
costly  reform  bills,  such  as  the  one  proposed 
by  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
($5,500  a  year  for  a  family  of  four).  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  staff  found  several 
flaws  in  the  family  assistance  plan,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  and  the  Administration,  In 
attempting  to  repair  them,  has  brought  In 
some  controversial  amendments. 

These  evoked  the  wrath  for  Instance,  of 
the    militant    welfare    rights    organization, 


which  called  them  "devastatlngly  regressive." 
Among  other  things,  these  amendmenta 
would  permit  public  housing  tenants  whose 
Income  increases  past  present  eligibility 
levels  to  stay  on,  but  at  an  increased  rental 
based  on  a  percentage  of  Income;  and  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  family  assistance  plan  would  be 
made  ineligible  for  the  free  Medicaid  program. 
A  compulsory  health  insurance  program  im- 
der  which  most  of  them  would  pay  part  of  the 
Insurance  cost,  would  be  substituted.  Both 
this  and  a  new  food  stamp  program  would  to 
some  extent  abandon  the  basic  money-to-the- 
poor  principle  of  the  Income  approach  by  de- 
ducting charges  in  advance. 

These  amendments  illustrate  the  difficulty 
of  trying  to  please  all  sides.  While  they  may 
be  necessary  to  get  the  bill  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  support  of  Its  ranking  Re- 
publican, John  Williams,  has  not  yet  been 
won,  and  some  liberals  may  push  their  own 
bills. 

IMPERATIVE    FOR    DEMOCRATS 

Nevertheless,  the  political  Imperative  Is  still 
for  the  Democrats  to  move  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  out  of  the  committee  and  into 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  with  or  without 
the  support  of  the  Republican  minority,  a 
collection  of  conservatives  that  would  make 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  turn  pale.  By  common 
consent,  welfare  reform  Is  long  overdue;  no 
one  can  be  sure  that  the  House  Republicans 
and  Chairman  Mills  could  be  again  united 
behind  an  Income  approach,  or  even  that 
Mr.  Nixon,  once  rebuffed,  would  try  that  ap- 
proach again.  However  recalcitrant  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  Republicans,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  would  almost  surely  be 
blamed  for  bottling  up  what  the  Admin- 
istration claims  to  be  the  most  sweeping 
welfare  reforms  since  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  the  country's  first  venture 
Into  Income  maintenance. 

The  President's  counselor,  Pat  Moynlhan, 
one  of  the  program's  principal  authors  and 
for  the  last  decade  an  advocate  of  welfare  re- 
form, warned  In  a  speech  last  week  that  this 
might  be  the  only  chance  for  another  decade 
to  get  major  reform.  Even  if  Mr.  Moynlhan 
overstates  somewhat  the  scale  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  even  If  the  recent  amendments 
raise  new  questions  as  to  Its  adequacy,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  his  political  Judg- 
ment. 

The  bill  can  be  Improved  on  the  Senate 
floor,  or  in  conference  with  the  House,  or  by 
amendment  In  years  to  come.  But  if  it  lan- 
guishes much  longer  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, with  its  Democratic  majority,  It  will 
be  dead  for  this  year  and  no  one  can  say  when 
anything  like  it  might  get  another  chance. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  10.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  'Mr.  Russell >. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  made  all 
things  for  man,  and  man  for  Thy  glory, 
consecrate  us  at  the  beginning  of  this 
new  week,  that  what  we  think  or  speak 
or  do  may  be  for  the  betterment  of  this 
Nation,  the  improvement  of  all  mankind, 
and  the  hastening  of  Thy  coming  king- 
dom. Deliver  us  from  self-seeking  and 
self-serving,  from  impure  motives  and 
unworthy  actions.  Keep  us  pure  in  mo- 
tive, fair  in  all  our  dealings,  and  firm  in 
our  faith  in  Thee. 

Teacii  us,  O  Lord,  what  the  past  has 
to  say  to  the  present  about  the  future. 
May  we  cherish  all  that  is  holiest  in  our 
heritage,  and  welcome  all  that  is  health- 
iest, redemptive,  and  wise  in  the  present. 
Guide  us  through  the  vexing  problems 
of  these  perilous  days  to  an  era  of  last- 
ing peace  and  world  brotherhood. 

In  the  name  of  Thy  Servant-Son  who 
went  about  doing  good.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REa^TlRRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSPIELiD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  any  requests,  I  am  sure  it  is 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  and 
the  Republican  leader  that  I  express  my 
gratification,  my  happiness,  and  my  de- 
light that  the  distiiigulshed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  RussixD  Is  oc- 
cupying his  chair  as  the  President  pro 
tempore  this  morning. 

He  adds  light  and  substance  to  this 
Chamber. 

He  looks  exceedingly  well.  I  caxmot  tell 
you  how  happy  we  are  that  you  are  back, 
sir. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield,  I 
should  like  to  concur.  I  agree  so  often 
with  the  majority  leader  but  never  more 
heartily  than  in  the  sentiments  he  has 
just  expressed. 

The  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  adds  the  qualities  of 
judgment  and  balance  to  this  body  which 
are  often  needed. 

We  are  immensely  pleased  to  see  him 
back,  looking  so  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And,  may  I  add, 
with  grace  and  dignity  as  well. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Grace  and  dignity,  indeed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russell  ) .  The  Chair  would  like  to  thank 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  for  the 
kind  and  gracious  statements  they  have 
just  made. 

He  is  greatly  touched,  and  only  wishes 
that  he  deserved  such  encomiums. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, July  10,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distingui^ed" 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE),  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  therein. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vin, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  for  20  minutes. 
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LET  SANITY  PREVAIL— BRING  THE 
BOYS  HOME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  20  years  have  elapsed  since  there 
was  need  for  American  combat  troops  to 
remain  in  South  Korea. 

Many  months  ago  I  began  speaking 
out  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  withdrawing 
all  American  combat  troops  from  Korea. 
On  June  29,  less  than  2  weeks  ago,  for 
the  last  time  I  urged  in  this  Chamber 
that  all  of  these  GI's  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  without  further  delay.  The 
fact  that  the  Pentagon  will  remove  one 
of  the  two  U.S.  divisions — about  25,000 
of  the  60,000  American  soldiers,  airmen, 
and  other  combat  troops — is  a  sign  of  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Any  influence 
that  my  statements  may  have  had  on  this 
decision  Is  a  source  of  pride  to  me. 

However,  even  after  these  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  from  South  Korea,  ap- 
proximately 35,000  American  combat 
troops  remain  there.  This  represents 
some  60  percent  of  our  current  strength. 

Pentagon  officials  have  not  gone  far 
enough.  Except  for  a  few  advisers  and 
observers,  all  of  our  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  from  South  Korea  as  soon 
as  possible.  By  that  I  mean  before  the 
■«;nd  of  the  present  year. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  Amer- 
ican spldiers  and  soldiers  of  Turkey  and 
other  friendly  nations  were  engaged  in 
combat  in  Korea.  Today,  there  are  more 
than  60,000  American  fighting  men  sta- 
tioned in  South  Korea,  most  of  them 
along  the  demilitarized  zone  close  to  the 
38th  parallel  separating  South  Korea 
and  North  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  5  or  possibly 
10  years  following  the  Korean  conflict 
there  was  some  justification  for  our  con- 
tinuing a  strong  military  presence  in 
South  Korea.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
armed  forces  of  South  Korea  at  that 
time  would  by  themselves  have  been  im- 
able  to  repel  a  second  attack  from  the 
north. 

At  this  time  the  situation  is  entirely 
different.  Were  the  North  Koreans  to 
launch  an  attack  agalrist  South  Korea 
the  armed  forces  of  our  client  or  satellite 
country — South  Korea — should  be  able  to 
repel  that  Invasion  and  without  addi- 
tional aid  from  our  Government. 

We  have  continued  our  presence  in 
Korea  far  longer  than  necessary.  The 
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South  Koreans  are  now  capable  of  de- 
fending themselves. 

The  fact  is  that  today  South  Korea 
has  a  regular  aiiny  of  550,000  men,  the 
fifth  largest  standing  army  in  the  world. 
North  Korea  has  a  standing  army  of  but 
350,000  men.  There  are  17.000  men  in  the 
South  Korean  Navy  and  only  9.500  in 
that  of  North  Korea.  South  Korea  has 
30,000  men  trained  as  marines  while 
North  Korea  has  none.  In  addition,  the 
reserve  forces  of  South  Korea  number 
more  than  two  million  men  who  drill 
at  least  twice  a  week.  North  Korea  has 
a  resei-ve  force  of  but  1,200,000  men.  The 
Republic  of  Korea — ROK — standing 
army  and  reserves  are  well  equipped  with 
the  most  modem  weapons. 

The  only  category  of  arms  in  which 
North  Korea  excels  South  Korea  is  in 
its  air  force  of  25.000  men  and  590  com- 
bat aircraft.  The  South  Korean  Air  Force 
is  composed  of  23.000  men  with  215  com- 
bat aircraft.  Officials  of  the  South 
Korean  Government  have  stated  that 
plane  for  plane  and  airman  against  air- 
man they  have  the  power  to  defend  their 
country. 

Mr.  President,  South  Korea  is  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  that  provides  sub- 
stantial armed  forces  to  assist  us  in 
Vietnam.  More  than  53.000  Republic 
of  Korea  soldiers  are  now  fighting  in 
Vietnam  alongside  our  forces.  According 
to  our  military  experts,  they  have  fought 
well  and  hard.  Many  have  been  killed 
and  wounded  in  combat.  The  famed 
ROK  Tiger  Division  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  its  allies  and  foes  as  have  other 
units  in  the  ROK  armed  foices  now  in 
combat  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  October  1965  in  Korea  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon)  and  I  had  the  honor  to 
visit  the  Tiger  Division  in  the  field  and 
observe  them  march  in  review  shortly 
before  they  left  for  Vietnam.  Of  course, 
these  troops  were  transported  to  South 
Vietnam  on  American  ships  and  planes 
and  are  maintained  there  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers.  South 
Korea,  in  reality  a  client  nation  of  the 
United  States,  was  given  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  addition  to  military 
and  economic  assistance  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  helping  maintain  the  Saigon 
militarist  regime  of  Thieu  and  Ky  in 
power. 

Since  1951.  the  United  States  has 
given  more  than  S3  billion  in  military 
assistance  to  South  Korea.  In  addition, 
we  have  given  .S4.6  billion  in  economic 
aid  to  that  country.  Its  increasing  pros- 
perity is  in  large  part  a  result  of  our 
help. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  nsit  all  areas  of  South  Korea.  I  vis- 
ited with  our  officers  and  men  along  the 
38th  parallel  near  Panmunjom.  and  else- 
where, and  saw  for  myself  the  hard  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  during 
their  tour  of  duty.  At  that  time  nearly 
5  years  ago  I  expressed  my  views  that 
we  should  not  have  .^^uch  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  American  fighting  men  defend- 
ing the  border  .separating  North  Korea 
from  South  Korea. 

Furthermore.  South  Korea  with  31.- 
200.000  people  is  twice  as  populous  as 
North  Korea  with  its  13.300,000  people. 


Its  economy  is  now  booming  and  the  de- 
gree of  its  economic  growth  is  tremen- 
dous as  compared  to  that  of  North 
Korea,  a  poverty  stricken,  backward 
nation. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  to  with- 
draw another  50.000  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  in  the  next  few 
months.  Hopefully,  all  U.S.  troops  will  be 
out  of  Southeast  Asia  within  a  year  and 
our  involvement  in  that  civil  war  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  ended. 

At  that  time,  and  it  should  be  much 
before  then,  the  53,000  South  Korean 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  will  also  be  re- 
turned to  their  homeland.  There  cannot 
be  any  justification  whatever  for  our 
continuing  to  station  thousands  of 
yoimg  Americans  in  South  Korea.  They 
should  be  returned  home  immediately 
even  before  the  return  of  ROK  forces 
fiom  South  Vietnam. 

South  Korea  undeniably  has  now  suf- 
ficient military,  naval,  and  air  power  to 
defend  itself  against  any  possible  attack 
from  the  North  Koreans.  In  the  very  un- 
likely event  of  that  occurring,  our  war- 
planes  stationed  in  Japan  and  Okinawa 
but  a  few  minutes  flying  time  distant 
from  North  Korea  could  readily  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  South  Korean  Air 
Force,  if  that  assistance  were  required. 

Mr.  President,  surely  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  the  United  States  has  a 
mandate  from  God  to  police  the  entire 
world.  Now,  after  all  these  years,  we 
should  bring  out  all  of  our  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Korea.  It  is  a  form  of  foreign 
aid  that  we  have  maintained  this  huge 
force  in  Korea  throughout  all  the  years 
from  the  end  of  1950  to  the  present  time. 

We  should  withdraw  all  our  Armed 
Forces  from  South  Korea  this  year  and 
at  the  same  time  proceed  without  delay 
to  end  our  involvement  in  all  areas  of  the 
Indochinese  empire.  Southeast  Asia  is 
10.000  miles  distant  from  our  sphere  of 
influence.  May  sanity  prevail  at  the 
White  House  and  Pentagon.  May  we 
bring  the  boys  home  from  Southeast 
Asia — all  of  them  within  a  year  at  most. 
Then  give  top  consideration  to  oin-  grave 
needs  at  home  which  have  been  ne- 
glected. 


MORE  MADNESS  IN  MAINTAINING 
THIEU  AND  KY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  6  the  Nixon  administration  an- 
nounced a  new  aid  program  to  the  south 
Vietnamese  military  regime  of  General 
Thieu  and  Air  Marshal  Ky.  This  new 
program  will  supply  47,300  tons  of  canned 
food  as  well  as  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  100,000  housing  units  for 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  be  completed  within  5  years.  This 
expenditure  will  total  $100  million.  Sweat 
on.  American  taxpayers. 

That  South  Vietnam  is  facing  serious 
economic  problems  is  undeniable.  Morale 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  gone 
down  and  further  down  due  to  the  crit- 
ical shortages  of  dwellings  for  soldiers 
and  their  families.  Already  the  streets  of 
Saigon  have  been  marked  with  violence 
from  disabled  veterans  seeking  housing 
and  other  aid,  and  the  veterans  have 
begun  erecting  miserable  shantytowns  on 


private  and  government  property.  The 
cost  of  living  during  1969  rose  50  percent, 
Mr.  President,  no  one  denies  that  these 
problems  are  indeed  serious.  However, 
President  Tliieu  demanded  $212  million 
from  the  United  States  and  without  de- 
lay. He  hinted  that  the  policy  of  Viet- 
namization  would  fall  if  such  aid  were 
not  forthcoming  immediately.  Apparent- 
ly the  Thieu-Ky  dictatorship  claims  that 
the  United  States  is  a  bottomless  well  of 
giveaway  programs  for  their  regime.  Ap- 
parently they  feel  that  we  have  not  yet 
done  enough  for  them,  that  any  demand 
they  make  cannot  be  refused. 

How  much  more  can  we  do  for  this  mil- 
itary regime,  Mr.  President?  In  fiscal 
year  1970  the  Saigon  government  re- 
ceived $365  million  in  economic  aid  from 
the  United  States  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  That  rep- 
resents 20  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
this  counti-y's  foreign  aid  for  that  fiscal 
year,  and  is  greater  than  the  total 
amount  of  foreign  aid  since  1946  to 
87  different  coimtries  in  the  world — 
including  15  in  Latin  America.  F\irther- 
more.  in  the  last  6  years  in  addition  to 
economic  aid  the  United  States  has  spent 
SI  15  billion  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  support  the  Saigon  militarist  govern- 
ment. In  1969.  that  was  $600  from  each 
American  family  to  support  the  war,  23 
cents  out  of  each  tax  dollar.  This  is  not 
counting  the  50.000  American  GI's  who 
have  died  in  battle  or  the  nearly  300,000 
wounded,  many  maimed  for  life. 

Is  it  to  maintain  General  Thieu  and 
Air  Marshal  Ky  in  power  and  to  up- 
hold their  imprisonment  of  political 
prisoners  crowding  them  in  stone  tiger 
cages  in  Con  Son,  and  brutally  torturing 
them,  that  50,000  Americans  have  been 
killed? 

No  one  can  justly  claim  that  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  aid  the 
South  Vietnamese.  No  one  can  say  we 
have  not  gone  the  extra  mile  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  given  more  of  our- 
selves than  anyone  could  have  or  would 
have  expected. 

President  Nixon  vetoed  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  he  vetoed  appro- 
priations for  hospital  construction.  He 
did  so  because  he  said  these  expendi- 
tures would  be  inflationai-y.  The  admin- 
istration requested  funding  for  the 
food-stamp  program  far  below  what  is 
necessaiy  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  that 
vital  program.  The  administration  calls 
for  sacrifices,  patience,  and  asks  that 
programs  of  crucial  interest  be  cur- 
tailed or  canceled.  Why.  then,  tliis  new 
$100  million  giveaway  of  om-  taxpay- 
ers' money  for  the  Thieu  regime?  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment estimates  that  the  United 
States  will  need  26  million  housing  units 
in  the  1970's  in  order  to  provide  decent 
houses  for  all  Americans,  and  SlOO  mil- 
lion would  pay  for  more  than  10.000 
units  here  at  home,  but  is  $100  million 
given  to  the  Thieu  dictatorehip  less  in- 
flationary than  the  same  amount  used 
on  desperately  needed  programs  in  this 
coimtry? 

Very  definitely,  Mr.  President,  this  new 
giveaway  to  the  Saigon  regime  repre- 
sents an  expense  that  the  American  peo- 


ple should  be  spared  at  this  time.  This 
should  not  be  tolerated.  No  one  Is  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  rim  from 
those  who  need  our  help  or  return  to 
isolationism.  However,  the  time  has  come 
to  begin  to  exercise  careful  control  over 
giveaway  progi'ams  such  as  this  one. 
Domestic  priorities  and  the  state  of  our 
own  economy  require  that  this  type  of 
assistance  be  denied. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  note  that  many  of  the  U.S.  offi- 
cials in  our  embassy  in  Saigon  were  op- 
posed to  this  new  economic  grant.  They 
regard  this  proposed  gift  as  a  move  aimed 
toward  insuring  the  reelection  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  dictatorship  next  year.  Soldiers 
on  active  duty  and  veterans  constitute 
the  largest  single  voting  bloc  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  Thieu  and  Ky  could  gain 
many  votes  from  this  bloc  by  building 
houses  for  them.  Certainly  the  housing 
shortage  is  critical,  but  why  should  the 
U.S.  Government  use  its  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  to  help  insure  the  elec- 
tion of  its  own  chosen  dictators?  General 
Thieu  and  Air  Marshal  Ky  had  the  sup- 
port of  our  CIA  when  they  overturned 
the  duly  elected  civilian  government  in 
Saigon. 

Furthermore,  this  new  $100  million  gift 
is  being  made  with  absolutely  no  condi- 
tions attached,  another  rea.son  many 
officials  in  om-  embassy  In  Saigon  op- 
posed it.  No  requirement  is  being  made 
that  the  Thieu  government  make  any 
attempt  at  economic  reforms.  In  the 
past  2  years,  economic  assistance  to 
Saigon  has  been  linked  to  the  willingness 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to 
increase  taxes  and  make  urgently  needed 
reforms  to  bring  their  lopsided  economy 
into  balance.  Suddenly,  this  policy  devel- 
oped by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  carefully  followed  by  our 
own  officials  has  been  abandoned  for  di- 
rect, no-strings-attached  gifts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Thieu-Ky  regime 
proclaims  loudly  and  at  some  length  their 
willingness  to  institute  the  needed  re- 
forms. They  now  say,  however,  that  they 
will  have  to  wait  until  next  year,  after 
the  election,  because  the  undeniably 
harsh  measures  required  might  lose  some 
votes.  Apparently,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  help  the  Thieu 
regime  avoid  working  to  solve  the  serious 
economic  problems  facing  South  Viet- 
nam. Perhaps  the  refonns  will  be  made 
next  year,  perhaps  not. 

The  needed  reforms  will  not  be  popu- 
lar and  it  will  take  courage  to  institute 
them.  The  Saigon  government  needs  to 
increase  taxes  on  the  rural  population;  it 
must  control  the  large  number  of  im- 
ports of  luxury  goods;  it  must  increase 
the  reliability  of  its  own  tax  base — the 
income  tax  is  now  being  almost  totally  ig- 
nored and  avoided.  In  addition,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  institute  stringent  meas- 
ures to  control  the  staggering  e.'^cape  of 
domestic  capital — already  between  $1.5 
and  S2  billion  has  been  surreptitiously 
taken  from  South  Vietnam  and  has  been 
deposited  in  Swiss  bank.s  in  unlisted  ac- 
counts, and  moie  is  removed  every  day 
for  secret  bank  accounts  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwan. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  crisis  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  most  serious  threat 


facing  South  Vietnam.  The  Saigon  gov- 
ernment must  make  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic reforms  if  it  is  to  avoid  a  slide 
into  total  chaos  and  anarchy.  Apparently, 
the  Thieu  regime  will  avoid  making  the 
reforms  as  long  as  possible,  and  now  it 
seems  clear  the  Nixon  administration  is 
willing  to  permit  this  in  order  to  insure 
the  reelection  of  that  regime.  It  is  not  the 
oflicials  of  the  Thieu-Ky  dictatorship 
who  are  being  hurt  by  the  shortage  and 
inflation  in  South  Vietnam;  it  is  the 
peasants,  the  soldiers,  the  working  people 
of  the  towns  and  cities.  The  ultimate  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  democratic,  non-Com- 
mmiist  goverrmient  for  South  Vietnam 
rests  with  these  p>eople,  not  with  the 
Thieu-Ky  militarj'  chque.  Encouraging 
the  Thieu-Ky  dictatorship  to  avoid  meet- 
ing the  economic  challenges  facing  South 
Vietnam  is  a  sure  guarantee  that  South 
Vietnam  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
instability  in  the  future. 

It  is  evident  that  this  militarist  Saigon 
regime  would  be  overthrown  within  a 
week  if  the  United  States,  including  our 
CIA,  would  withdraw  altogether  the  sup- 
port which  all  along  has  maintained 
them  in  office.  The  present  serious  riot- 
ing of  disabled  soldiers  and  clashes  with 
the  military  in  the  streets  of  Saigon  offers 
evidence  that  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  lacks 
public  backing  and  support.  It  has  just 
about  run  its  course. 

Witliin  the  very  near  future  I  predict 
that  this  flamboyant  Air  Marshall  Ky 
will  suddenly  leave  the  country  and 
rendezvous  with  his  unlisted  Hong  Kong 
and  Swiss  bank  accounts. 


NIXON:   NO  RETREAT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
that  Presidential  decision  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia, President  Nixon's  recent  state- 
ments regarding  Indochina,  our  extended 
involvement  in  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  increased  bombing  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia dramatize  the  dangers  of  permit- 
ting this  immoral,  undeclared  war  to  drag 
on  with  no  end  in  sight.  Americans  must 
face  the  serious  risk  that  another  hor- 
rendous mititaken  effort,  similar  to  the  in- 
va.sion  of  Cambodia,  will  be  attempted  in 
order  to  achieve  a  decisive  military  vic- 
tory. Who  knows  what  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  who  seem  to  be  running  things 
will  advise  next. 

President  Nixon  has  done  no  more 
than  pay  lipservice  to  the  idea  that 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  withdrawal 
of  our  GI's  lead  to  the  patlis  to  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  His  main  concern  ap- 
pears to  be  the  achievement  cf  xactorj'  in 
a  war  that  is  really  unwinnable.  He  ap- 
pears to  like  to  display  a  tough  posture. 
The  President  has  warned  that  he  would 
proceed  with  "strong  and  effective  meas- 
ures" if  Hanoi  dees  not  lie  dowm  and  play 
dead  now  that  American  combat  troops 
are  out  of  Cambodia. 

President  Nixon  and  his  military  ad- 
visers should  have  learned  by  now  that 
escalation  simply  does  not  work.  We  have 
dropped  more  tons  of  bombs  on  North 
Vietnam  and  Laos  than  we  dropped  on 
Germany  and  Japan  in  World  War  II. 
This  bombing  served  only  to  strengthen 
the  resolve  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Incidentally  our  bombing  has  devasted 


more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  area  of 
Vietnam  and  has  killed  more  than  300,- 
000  civilians,  most  of  them  women  and 
children,  and  maimed  many  thousands 
of  others. 

We  invaded  Cambodia  to  drive  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  the  border  sanc- 
tuaries and  principally,  it  was  pro- 
claimed, to  find  and  destroy  COSVN,  the 
so-called  huge  headquarters  of  the  VC 
and  North  Vietnam  forces.  When  this 
was  not  accomplished  Nixon  administra- 
tion leaders  said  this  headquarters  was 
mobile,  and  was  moved  away  due  to  ad- 
vance intelligence  that  was  leaked  to  the 
VC.  Hence  it  eluded  them,  they  alleged. 
Now  the  VC  and  North  Vietnamese  con- 
trol more  tlian  half  of  Cambodia.  Escala- 
tion will  not  end  the  Indochina  war.  The 
way  to  end  our  involvement  in  that  war 
is  to  bring  all  of  our  fighting  men  home 
now. 

Mr.  President,  an  outstanding  journal- 
ist, Clayton  Fritchey,  has  written  an  en- 
lightening column  regarding  President 
Nixon's  recent  foreign  policy  amiounce- 
ments.  This  column,  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Post  and  other 
leading  newspapers,  deser\'es  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators,  and  of  all  those  who  are 
concerned  about  our  expanded  involve- 
ment now  throughout  all  Indochina.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  :   No  Retreat 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey* 

Washington. — President  Ntxon  has  had  his 
say  about  his  Cambodian  action.  And,  In 
rebuu.al.  his  critics  have  had  theirs.  So  now 
the  question  Is:  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

It  is  a  sobering  question,  lor  in  all  prob- 
ability the  answer — based  on  past  perform- 
ance and  on  conditions.  Just  restated  by  the 
President — is  that  the  worst  Is  yet  to  come. 
The  signs  suggest  that  the  next  major  de- 
velopment in  the  broadened  Indochina  war 
will  be  another  dangerous  escalation,  this 
time  perhaps  beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 

This  may  sounc*  ominous,  but  it  is  no  more 
ominous  than  the  e.Nposed  position  which 
Nixon  has  consigned  the  U.S.  to  in  the  months 
ahead,  for,  as  he  implies,  our  future  military 
action  will  be  determined  more  in  Hanoi 
than  in  Washington.  Under  Nixon's  terms 
the  Initiative  will  rest  with  the  enemy. 

This  l6  the  policy  that  got  us  Into  Cam- 
bodia. Last  Nov.  3,  and  on  subsequent  dat«s, 
the  President,  In  discussing  Ills  plans  for 
troop  withdrawal  over  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  put  himself  op'  the  spot  by  warning 
Hanoi  that  if  It  miide  any  new  moves  he 
would  "take  strong  and  effective  measures 
to  deal  with  the  situation." 

Thus,  when  the  President  determined  that 
the  enemy  was  making  threatening  moves  in 
Cambodia,  he  felt  compelled,  as  he  said,  to 
make  gocd  on  his  ultimatum.  Else,  he  In- 
sisted, the  U.S.  would  seem  like  a  'pitiful, 
helpless  giant."  and  become  "a  second-rate 
pov.'er."  So,  showing  Hanoi  and  the  rest  of 
the  'vorld  th,Tt  he  couldn't  be  trifled  with, 
he  sent  the  troops  into  Cambodia. 

On  the  basis  of  his  latest  television  ap- 
pearance, it  must  be  concluded  that  Nixon 
has  learned  little  or  nothing  from  that  ex- 
perience. He  has  appointed  David  Bruce  as  the 
ne-A^  Paris  peace  negotiator,  but  this  is  a 
gesture.  Like  Harriman  and  Lodge  before  him, 
Bruce  is  an  able  diplomat;  but  what  matters 
are  his  instructions  and  the  real  Intent  of 
the  President. 
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On  his  recent  appearances  on  the  tube.  It 
was  only  too  apparent  that  Nixon's  pockets, 
so  to  speak,  were  bulging  with  pearl-handled 
pistols,  a  la  Gen.  Fatten.  And  again  he  made 
hlniseir  the  prisoner  of  a  fresh  ultimatum 
when  he  warned  that  he  would  strike  again 
if  Hanoi  stepped  up  offensive  operations  after 
the  U.S.  left  Cambodia. 

So  now  the  future  depends  on  whether 
Hanoi  lies  low  aiid  does  nothing  for  the 
next  few  years,  or  whether  like  any  normal 
foe.  it  exploits  opportunities  that  may  arise. 
such  as.  for  example,  seizing  most  of  Cam- 
bodia, overruniung  Laos,  or  reactivating  the 
demilitarized  zone  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  good  guess  that  the  U.S.  reaction 
win  not  be  another  invasion  of  Cambodia,  but 
a  new  bombing  offensive  against  North  Viet- 
nam, with  no  holds  barred.  Including  knock- 
Ins?  out  the  port  of  Haiphong,  regardless  of 
hitting  Russian  ships 

Those  who  believe  that  Nixon  Is  engaged 
in  a  "great  retreat'  (an  "elegant  bug-out" i 
camouflaged  by  alleged  feints  like  Cambodia, 
have  not  been  listening  to  him  carefully.  It 
is  true  he  oftens  talks  about  peace,  but  the 
dominant  theme  In  nearly  every  speech  it, 
that  he  is  "going  to  end  the  war."  Not  end 
US.  Involvement,  mind  you.  but  end  the  war. 
which  is  a  very  different  matter. 

The  President,  of  course,  could  end  U.S. 
involvement  tomorrow,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  has  the  power  to  end  the  war 
itself  in  tlie  foreseeable  future.  It  may  go  on 
for  20  years,  with  or  without  US.  participa- 
tion, but  mostly  with,  if  Nixon  remains 
President. 

At  the  time  U.S.  troops  were  sent  into  Cam- 
bodia. Admiral  Smedberg  quoted  the  Presi- 
dent as  saying.  "I  am  not  going  to  let  Cam- 
bodia go  down  the  drain."  Since  then,  Vice 
President  Agnew  has  said  that  "America's 
cause"  is  a  "non-Communist  future  for 
Southeast  Asia." 

And  Nixon  himself  says  he  would  rather 
be  a  one-term  President  than  "accept  the 
first  defeat"  in  U.S.  history.  In  short,  his 
real  aim  is  not  disengagement,  but  some  kind 
of  a  "win."  no  matter  how  long  it  takes  or 
how  much  it  costs  in  men  and  money. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf*.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


POINT     OF     PERSONAL     PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi'.  President,  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Last    V^ednesday    afternoon's    Wash- 
ington   Daily    News    contains    an    item 
on  page  7  which  reads  as  follows: 
Senatorial  Wrath 

Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater  publicly 
chided  Senator  WlUlam  Proxmlre  for  lower- 
ing the  wall  of  secrecy  surrounding  a  new 
Pentagon  weapon  which  uses  electronic  sen- 
sors, laser  beams  and  computers  to  direct 
enemy  movements. 

The  story  appeared  in  other  news- 
papers,  as  well. 

The  original  source  of  that  news  Item 
is  a  statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  Tuesday  in  supporting 
an  amendment  which  would  abolish  the 
draft. 

This  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona said  as  it  is  printed  on  page  22902 
of  the  Record  for  July  7,  1970. 


One  of  the  reasons.  I  think,  that  we  can 
go  to  volunteer  force,  is  that  the  Army,  which 
Is  the  great  user  of  men.  Is  depending  on 
what  our  friend  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mlre) discussed  as  the  "electronic  battlefield" 
yesterday.  He  did  It  in  a  very  critical  way, 
and  I  might  say  It  Is  so  highly  classified 
that  even  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
not  been  able  to  hold  hearings  on  It;  but 
as  long  as  he  has  sprung  It,  so  to  speak,  I 
can  mention  It. 

IMPROPER  INFERENCE 

The  clear  inference  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
that  I  had  made  public  or  released  what 
was  previously  secret  or  classified  infor- 
mation. After  referring  to  the  electronic 
battlefield  as  "so  highly  classified  that 
even  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
not  been  able  to  hold  hearings  on  it," 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  stated  that  I 
had  "sprung"  the  information.  I  think 
there  is  no  other  inference  that  can  be 
made  from  that  statement  but  that  I 
had  improperly  made  public  what  was 
otherwise  .secret  and  classified  informa- 
tion. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  certainly 
reported  it  that  way.  On  the  basis  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  actually 
said,  I  cannot  gainsay  the  Daily  News 
for  the  way  it  reported  the  statement. 

SENATOR     GOLDWATER'S     STATEMENT     WAS 
INCORRECT 

But  I  am  here  to  say  now,  that  the 
statement  was  wrong  and  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  was  wrong.  I  did  not 
"spring"  any  classified  or  secret  informa- 
tion. I  did  not  "lower  the  wall  of  secrecy  ' 
surrounding  the  electronic  battlefield. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  was  entirely 
incorrect  in  his  statement  and  the  infer- 
ence which  the  press  drew  from  his 
statement. 

NO    SECRET     OR     CLASSIFIED    SOURCES 

Not  one  single  word  I  uttered  was  from 
any  source  other  than  open  public 
sources.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  I  refuse 
to  receive  or  to  accept  classiified  docu- 
ments and  information.  And  I  can  say 
truthfully  that  no  member  of  my  staff 
who  worked  with  me  in  developing  the 
data  for  the  speech  I  gave  last  Monday 
on  the  electronic  battlefield,  either  saw 
or  used  any  classified  information  about 
that  project. 

I  think  that  both  the  statement  which 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Inferences 
which  not  only  can  be  drawn  from  it  but 
which  have  been  drawn  from  it,  are  so 
serious  that  I  have  notified  him  of  the 
speech  I  am  giving  now  and  I  will  ask 
him  when  I  finish  my  speech  today  to 
make  a  public  withdrawal  of  his  state- 
ment and  to  deny  the  inference  which 
has  been  drawn  from  it. 

Not  only  do  I  want  to  make  this  state- 
ment denying  that  any  classified  docu- 
ments were  used  for  my  speech,  but  I 
want  to  detail  precisely  where  I  got  the 
information  which  formed  the  basis  of 
my  speech. 

SOURCE    WAS    GENERAL    WESTMORELAND'S    PUBLIC 
SPEECH 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  speech  which 
General  Westmoreland  made  before  the 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  last  Octo- 
ber 14.  It  is  a  gold  mine  of  information. 
Not  only  did  I  use  it  as  a  basis  for  my 


speech  but  numerous  reports  and  quo- 
tations from  it  appeared  in  the  public 
press.  They  were  in  the  January  31.  1970, 
issue  of  Business  Week  and  the  Febru- 
ary' 16,  1970.  issue  of  Product  Engineer- 
ing. 

The  Business  Week  article  quotes  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  as  saying  that — 

The  Army  has  undergone  in  Vietnam  a 
quiet  revolution  in  ground  warfare — tactics, 
techniques,  and  technology.  This  revolution 
Is  not  fully  understood  by  many. 

The  February  16  issue  of  Product  En- 
gineering quotes  General  Westmoreland 
as  follows; 

On  the  battlefield  of  the  future,  enemy 
forces  will  be  tracked  and  targeted  almost 
Instantaneously  through  the  use  of  data 
links,  computer-assisted  Intelligence  evalua- 
tion, and  automated  fire  control. 

Thus,  the  "automated  battlefield"— 
which  is  the  term  General  Westmore- 
land uses,  or  the  "electronic  battlefield," 
by  which  it  is  popularly  called — has  been 
mentioned  repeatedly  in  public  sources 
as  a  result  of  a  public  speech  made  by 
no  less  than  General  Westmoreland 
himself. 

DATA   PUBLISHED   BY   SENATOR   GOLDWATER 

That  speech  gives  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  the  electronic  or  auto- 
mated battlefield.  Not  only  did  General 
Westmoreland  make  that  speech.  Not 
only  was  it  a  public  speech.  But  it  was 
even  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  Record  on 
October  16,  1969.  And  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  be  surprised  to  know  that 
it  was  none  other  than  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  who  intro- 
duced that  speech  by  General  Westmore- 
land in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
heading  read,  "New  Developments  in 
Ground  Warfare."  It  was  introduced  with 
the  following  words— and  I  quote  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  we  learned  of  a  number  of  new  de- 
velopments in  ground  warfare  which  were 
not  sufficiently  enough  developed  to  be  con- 
tained In  this  year's  authorization. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  these  devices  in 
operation  and  I  am  very  enthusiastic  about 
what  these  will  do  for  our  ground  forces  and 
eventually,  because  the  theory  can  be  applied 
to  all  forces  what  we  will  accomplish  In  the 
field  of  Intelligence  of  the  economy  (sic)  for 
the  entire  military. 

On  October  14,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  Oen.  W.  C.  'Westmoreland,  ad- 
dressing the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
gave  a  broad  brush  of  the  Impressing,  Inter- 
esting, and  exciting  possibilities  In  the  new 
aproaches  to  Intelligence  and  support.  The 
paper,  naturally,  did  not  get  Into  the  sub- 
ject In  great  detail,  but  I  can  assure  Sena- 
tors that  If  they  are  Interested  in  what  the 
Army  of  the  next  decade  will  look  like  and 
how  It  will  function,  they  can  get  a  fine  be- 
ginning knowledge  by  reading  the  general's 
outstanding  discussion.  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  115,  pt.  22,  pp.  30348-30349.) 

BIZARRE    SITUATION 

.  In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  only  wholly  incorrect  but  some- 
what bizarre  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  should  claim  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  had  "sprung,"  so  to 
speak,  the  secret  of  classified  data  that 


there  was  such  a  weapons  system  as  the 
electronic  battlefield. 

If  anyone  "sprung"  this  information 
about  the  electronic  battlefield,  it  was 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  himself.  It 
could  be  said  that  lie  sprang  it  last  Octo- 
ber. It  was  not  because  I  "sprung"  it 
that  last  Tuesday  he  was  free  to  men- 
tion it,  as  he  said  on  the  floor.  He  was 
free  to  mention  it  because  (General  West- 
moreland had  made  a  major  speech 
about  it  last  October,  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  placed  that  speech  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  because 
of  repeated  and  detailed  references  in 
nonclassified  public  sources  to  this  weap- 
ons system. 

NO    IMPROPER    USE    OF    INFORMATION 

But  in  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  I  do  not  charge,  and  I  urge  no 
one  else  to  charge,  that  he  has  improp- 
erly revealed  secret  or  classified  infor- 
mation. That  would  be  as  unfair  an  in- 
ference about  him  as  his  statement  was 
about  me. 

OTHER    PUBLIC    SOURCES 

It  may  be  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  really  complaining  about  is 
that  information  originally  developed  for 
the  use  of  the  dues-paying  members  of 
the  militarj'-industrial  complex  has  been 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  General  Westmoreland's 
speech,  the  two  articles  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  give  a  vast  amount  of 
information  about  the  electronic  battle- 
field. 

The  Business  Week  article  gives  us  in- 
formation on  the  following  subjects  deal- 
ing with  it.  It  tells  us  how  much  has  been 
spent  and  the  estimate  for  its  total  cost. 
It  gives  information  about  how  the  proj- 
ect has  grown  over  the  last  few  years.  It 
mentions  the  kinds  of  sensors  needed 
and  the  general  components  of  the  s>'s- 
tem.  It  lists  the  major  contractors.  It 
goes  into  the  kinds  of  problems  which  are 
being  encountered.  It  tells  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  project:  namely,  Lt.  Gen, 
John  D,  Lavelle  of  the  Defense  Communi- 
cations Planning  Group,  It  gives  data  on 
early  budgets.  It  gives  details  about  the 
Army  program,  the  Integrated  Battle- 
field Control  System  (IBCSi.  and  some 
details  about  the  organization  and  prob- 
lems it  has  faced.  It  gives  data  about 
testing,  some  of  the  Vietnam  experience, 
and  the  Army's  hopes  to  have  more  of 
the  equipment  in  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

BUSINESS  WEEK,  PRODUCT  ENCIiTrEERINC — DMS 

This  is  all  public  information.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  detail  in  Business  Week  for 
January  31.  1970.  Similar  infonnation  is 
to  be  foimd  in  Product  Engineering  for 
February  16.  1970.  Even  greater  detail  is 
to  be  found  in  McGraw  Hill's  DMS  Mar- 
ket Intelligence  Reports — a  public  docu- 
ment for  November  1969. 

An  article  by  Lt.  Gen.  Harrj'  W.  O. 
Kinnard  entitled  "Narrowing  the  Com- 
bat Intelligence  Gap,"  publish?"J  in  Army 
magazine  for  August  1969.  gives  a  great 
deal  of  information,  especially  concern- 
ing STANO,  one  of  the  key  components 
of  the  electronic  battlefield.  The  Defense 
Industry  Bulletin  for  March  1970  con- 
tains a  seven-page  article  by  Brig.  Gen. 


Wilson  R.  Reed,  USA,  in  wliich  he  dis- 
cusses automation,  the  Army  Computer 
Systems  Command,  and  the  electronic 
battlefield. 

Tne  fact  is  that  there  is  far  greater 
detail  in  these  public  sources  than  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  use  in  my  speech.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  arti- 
cles as  well  as  the  speech  by  General 
Westmoreland  be  published  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  speech. 

I'he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1,) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition,  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  I  gave  in  the  Senate  last  Mon- 
day and  which  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  that  date,  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  these 
public  sources  in  order  that  anyone  can 
compare  my  speech  with  the  information 
which  General  Westmoreland  and  others 
have  made  public. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

$2   BILLION   SYS'rEM NO   SPECITIC 

AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat what  I  said  on  Monday.  Here  is  a 
new  weapons  system  on  which  at  least 
$2  billion  has  already  been  spent.  Its 
ultimate  cost  is  estimated  to  be  as  much 
as  $20  billion.  Yet,  no  public  hearings 
have  been  held  on  it.  The  Congress  has 
never  "authorized"  it  in  any  specific  or 
deliberate  fashion.  It  is  not  a  line  item 
in  the  authorization  bill.  Most  Senators 
did  not  even  know  about  it.  When  I 
brought  it  up,  I  was  accused  wrongly 
as  I  have  shown  overwhelmingly,  of 
"springing"  classified  or  secret  informa- 
tion. It  is  a  weapons  system  which  must 
rely  on  the  most  complex  electronic 
equipment — the  cause  of  the  overruns 
and  delays  in  weapons  systems  and  the 
shocking  waste  in  weapons  systems  to 
date.  In  addition,  it  may  well  be  an  in- 
discriminate weapons  imable  to  distin- 
guish between  friend  or  foe,  combatant 
and  civihan. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  public  and  Senate 
scrutiny.  There  is  no  reason  why  $2  bil- 
lion should  have  been  spent  on  it  with- 
out proper  and  public  authorization. 

FOOT  IN   DOOR  TECHNIQUES 

It  is  a  classic  example  of  the  Penta- 
gon's foot-in-the-door  technique.  It  per- 
sonifies the  reasons  why  the  military 
budget  is  out  of  control. 

This  system  may  ultimately  turn  out 
to  be  a  useful  system.  It  may  modernize 
warfare.  But  Congress  and  the  public 
have  a  right  to  know  what  we  are  buy- 
ing and  what  billions  are  being  spent 
for.  For  that  reason,  without  ever  look- 
ing at  or  using  any  classified  informa- 
tion, I  raised  that  point  in  the  Senate 
on  Monday. 

ASK    SENATOR    TO    WITHDRAW    STATEMENT 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  whom 
I  notified  of  this  speech,  to  withdraw  the 
statement  he  made  last  Tuesday  and  the 
inference  attached  to  it  that  I  had 
sprung  any  classified  or  secret  informa- 
tion now  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
mention  this  subject. 


In  view  of  the  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  is  a  course  of  action  wiiich  he 
should  now  take. 

Exhibit  1 
Address  by   General  W.   C.  Westmoreland. 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army,  An- 
nual Luncheon  Association  of  the  United 
States     Army.     Sheraton     Park     Hotel, 
Washington.  DC,  October  14,  1969 
I  always  welcome  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress    those     who     support     this     Associa- 
tion ...  I  know  I  am  among  friends  who 
are  vitally  concerned  about  our  Army. 

Our  Army  today  is  a  dynamic  organiza- 
tion undergoing  change  to  stay  abreast  of  a 
rapidly  changing  technology  and  society. 

In  our  adult  lifetime  many  of  us  have  wit- 
nessed change  unequalled  In  history — the 
Jet  airplane,  nuclear  power,  television,  and 
the  computer — to  uanie  a  few.  And  the  social 
change  that  should  have  come  within  the 
last  century  has  been  our  legacy  to  accom- 
plish m  our  generation — now. 

As  an  integral  part  of  our  changing  soci- 
ety, the  Army  has  also  been  cnallenged  to 
meet  those  demands.  We  la  the  Army  ac- 
cept the  challenge  .  .  .  Just  as  we  have  ac- 
cepted and  met  all  our  challenges  in  the 
past. 

Today  our  Army  Is  weathering  a  period 
not  too  unlike  others  in  our  proud  history 
Today  once  again  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  profession — the  pillars  of  dis- 
cipline on  which  an  Army  is  built — the  trust 
and  confidence  that  have  traditionally  mo- 
tivated the  soldier  are  being  questioned.  We 
cannot  this  time  wait  for  a  call  to  action. 
The  problems  that  we  must  address  exist 
within  oiir  own  ranks  ...  we  share  them 
with  the  entire  Nation  With  our  troubled 
society  questioning  the  role  of  the  Army 
more  than  ever  before,  each  soldier  in  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  is  on  trial  .  .  .  both  his 
character  and  his  intecrity  are  being  tested. 
To  meet  the  test,  he  must  stand  on  his  prin- 
ciples .  .  .  his  personal  and  professional  code 
of  ethics,  his  dedication,  his  leadership.  These 
are  the  principles  that  resoUe  the  crucial  .  . 
these  determine  the  worth  of  a  man's  life. 
These  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  professionpl 
soldier  in  his  finest  tradition. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  served  its  cnun'rv 
proudly.  It  continues  to  respond  to  legally 
constituted  executive  authority  But  the 
American  people  also  must  understand  that 
their  Army  does  not  exist  to  fight  without 
something  to  fight  for.  Our  Armed  Forces  on 
the  International  scene  are  as  necessary  lor 
the  security  of  our  country  as  our  domestic 
police  forces  are  necessary  for  law  and  order 
at  home  Our  Army  can  only  be  as  effective 
as  the  spirit  of  its  soldiers.  And  certainly  this 
spirit  is  sparked  by  public  trust,  support, 
and  confidence. 

The  Army  is  as  dedicated  now  as  it  has 
been  for  nearly  two  centuries  .  .  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life  In  guard- 
ing this  trust,  we  have  never  failed.  What 
more  could  a  country  ask  of  its  soldiers? 
Recently,  a  few  individuals  involved  in 
serious  Incidents  have  been  highlighted  In 
the  news.  Some  would  have  these  Incidents 
reflect  on  the  Army  as  a  whole.  They  sure, 
however,  the  actions  of  a  pitiful  few.  Cer- 
tainly the  Army  cannot  and  will  not  con- 
done improper  conduct  or  criminal  acts — 
and  I  jjersonally  assure  you  that  I  will  not. 
We  will  always  regard  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual and  acknowledge  due  process  of  law. 
But  the  Army  as  an  instltxition  should  never 
be  put  on  trial  as  we  deal  wTth  the  few. 

We  are  a  proud  Army  We  do  have  con- 
fidence In  our  officers,  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers, and  soldiers  who  continue  to  provide 
the  Army  and  'he  Nation  with  the  selfless  de- 
voted service  that  has  always  been  our  cher- 
ished tradition. 

This  year,  I  take  special  satisfaction  In  ad- 
dressing this  audience — for  I  know  you  are 
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dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong. 
modern  Army  through  mllitary-lndustrlal- 
labor-academic-sclentific  cooperation.  This 
team  provictes  the  Armed  Forces  with  the  best 
equipment,  science  and  technology  can  pro- 
duce. Tills  Cooperative  eiTort  is  an  element 
or  national  power  that  must  never  be  eroded. 
For  this  reason,  I  will  focus  now  on  purely 
military  matters  ...  on  developments  that 
are  of  special  interest  to  this  audience. 

I  will  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Nation  w.mts 
us  to  lay  down  our  shield  of  armed  readiness. 
On  the  contrary,  our  citizens  continue  to 
demand  from  us  the  best  military  forces 
possible  within  the  resources  made  available 
to  us.  This  is  a  fair  and  demanding  chal- 
lenge which  we  accept. 

In  meeting  this  challenge,  the  Army  has 
undergone  in  Vietnam  a  quiet  revolution  in 
ground  warfare — tactics,  techniques,  and 
technology.  Tixis,  revolution  is  not  fully  un- 
derstcxid  by  many  To  date  it  has  received 
only  limited  attention.  Analysis  of  the  les- 
sons from  this  revolution  W'iU  influence  the 
future  direction  of  our  Army  both  in  funda- 
mental concepts  of  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  equipment. 

When  the  first  American  units  were  com- 
mitted in  Vietnam,  they  were  to  a  large  ex- 
tent a  reflection  of  the  organization,  tactics, 
techniques,  and  technologv-  of  World  War  II. 
with  one  noteworthy  exception.  That  excep- 
tion, of  course,  was  best  demonstrated  by  the 
1st  Air  Cavalry  Division.  For  the  first  time. 
an  Army  unit  of  division  size  had  been  orga- 
nized and  equipped  to  free  itself  from  'he 
constrictions  of  terrain  through  the  use  of 
batileheki  air  mobility.  Tlie  concept  and  re- 
sultant organization  were  logical  outgrowtlis 
of  the  development  of  sturdy,  reliable  heli- 
copters for  troops  carriers,  weapons  plat- 
forms, command  and  control,  aerial  ambu- 
lances, and  reconnaissance  vehicles  and 
larger  helicopters  for  carrj-lng  artillery,  am- 
munition, and  supplies.  Even  before  tlie  ar- 
rival of  American  combat  troops,  the  effec- 
tive use  of  the  helicopter  had  been  demon- 
strated in  the  supp:;rt  of  the  Vieuiamese.  I 
am  coufldent  that  the  vitality  of  air  mobility 
Is  recognized  and  understood  by  this  in- 
formed audience. 

We  learned  that  Vietnam  posed  a  problem 
even  more  difficult  than  mobility  The  enemy 
v.e  face  in  Vietnam  is  naturally  elusive  and 
cunning  In  his  use  of  the  dense  Jungle  for 
concealment.  As  a  result,  In  the  early  days 
of  the  American  commitment  we  found  our- 
selves with  an  abundance  of  firepower  and 
mobility.  But  we  were  limited  in  our  ability 
to  locate  the  enemy.  We  were  not  quite  a 
gi.'Ut  with,.ut  eyes,  bii:  that  allusion  had 
some  validiiy.  Whenever  we  engaged  the 
enemy,  we  won  the  battle.  Too  often  those 
battles  were  ,it  enemy  initiative  and  not  our 
own.  Too  often  battles  were  not  fought  be- 
cause the  enemy  could  not  be  found  or  be- 
cause, r.fter  initial  contac".  he  hat!  slipped 
elusively  into  the  J'lngle  or  across  borders 
politically  beyond  our  reach  .  .  or  had 
literally  gone  underground. 

Since  lS)e5  a  principal  thrust  of  our  ex- 
perimentation, adaptation  and  development 
In  tactics,  techniques,  and  technology  has 
been  toward  improvement  of  our  capability 
to  find  the  enemy.  Each  year  of  the  war  wit- 
nessed .-ubstantial  improvement.  In  19G5, 
I96r..  1967.  and  early  1968  we  Increased  the 
nuznbpr  of  both  air  and  ground  cavalry  units. 
We  added  a  second  airmobile  division.  As  our 
troops  arrived,  we  progressively  organized 
special  reconnais.sance  elements  of  all  kinds. 
including  long-range  patrol  companies  and 
special  forces  team.s  We  found  our.'jelves  more 
and  more  luslng  the  infantry  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  the  enemy.  When  the  enemv  broke 
down  Into  .-mall  units,  we  did  likewise.  We 
learned  to  operate  skillfully  at  night.  We 
mastered  ..he  enemy's  ambush  techniques. 
Technical    means   were   reinforced   and   im- 


proved.  Intelligence  organizations  were  ex- 
panded and  refined. 

Dtiring  this  period,  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  urged  the  scien- 
tiflc  community  to  develop  a  new  family  of 
sensors  and  associated  communications 
equipment  to  help  locate  enemy  forces  on  in- 
filtration routes.  After  proving  these  devices 
v.-ork.%ble  in  test,  we  developed  plans  in  1967 
to  use  them  throughout  the  battlefield.  In 
mid  1968.  our  field  experiments  began.  Since 
then,  we  have  Integrated  these  new  devices 
with  the  more  conventional  surveillance 
equipment  and  other  intelligence  collection 
means.  As  a  result,  our  ability  to  find  the 
enemy  has  Improved  materially. 

Comparing  the  past  few  years  of  progress 
with  a  forecast  of  the  future  produces  one 
conclusion:  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an 
entirely  new  battlefield  concept. 

Now  let  me  briefly  examine  the  past  and 
relate  It  to  the  future. 

The  Napoleonic  Wars  are  well  documented 
in  history  t€xts.  Firepower  was  limited.  Mo- 
bility was  limited  essentially  to  the  foot 
soldier.  Support  services  were  prov.Jed  by 
contract  or  foraging.  Cavalry,  scouts  and 
pickets  provided  intelligence.  This  chapter  of 
military  history  is  replete  with  numerous 
examples  of  battles  that  might  have  been  .  .  . 
had  the  opposing  forces  known  of  each  other's 
presence  But  when  forces  made  contact,  they 
mas-ed  to  do  battle.  At  Waterloo,  for  example, 
over  140.000  troops  crowded  into  less  than 
three  miles  of  front  line  contact. 

A  little  over  a  century  later.  World  War  I 
brjught  trench  warfare.  The  advent  of  the 
machine  gun  and  massed  artillery  introduced 
•sizeable  increases  in  the  firepower  capabili- 
ties available  to  grotmd  forces.  Mobilitv  and 
support  efforts  exiwrienced  little  change, 
Miiueuver  on  the  battlefield  was  almost  non- 
existent. Only  a  few  visionaries  saw  any  real 
utility  in  the  tank.  Primitive  aerial  observa- 
ticu  brought  only  marginal  improvements  in 
intelligence  gathering.  The  density  of  troops 
in  the  front  line,  reduced  from  that  of  Water- 
loo, still  remained  high  as  soldiers  crowded 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  their  network  of 
trenche.^.  Without  mobility  and  Information 
about  the  enemy,  the  newly  acquired  fire- 
power served  little  purpose. 

World  War  II  saw  the  tank  mature,  and 
armies  organized  to  capitalize  on  this  capa- 
bility. Mobility  began  to  gain  on  firepower. 
While  the  Navy  was  developing  sonar  and  air 
elements  proceeded  with  Intercept  radars. 
Army  target  acquisition  systems  remained 
essentially  at  the  World  War  I  level.  The 
wheeled  vehicle  Improved  our  support  effort. 
But  we  were  still  confined  to  the  ground  with 
our  airlift  capability  remained  minimal. 

The  increased  mobility,  however,  d'd  per- 
mit combat  elements  to  disperse  over  a  wider 
front,  and  the  density  of  troops  along  the 
battle  lines  became  smaller.  Still,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  refined  intelligence  capability  per- 
muted only  small  economies  of  force. 

But  the  Vietnam  War  has  seen  a  revolution 
m  ground  force  mobility.  We  no  longer  as- 
sign units  a  sector  of  frontage.  Instead.  unlt.s 
are  respon.sible  for  an  operational  area.  And 
with  the  mobility  of  the  helicopter,  units 
like  tlie  1st  Cavalry  and  the  101st  Airborne 
Divisions  cover  hundreds  of  square  miles 
with  their  airmobile  blankets. 

Tlie  revolution  I  envision  for  the  future 
comes  not  from  the  helicopter  alone,  but 
from  systems  that  heretofore  have  been  un- 
known. 

For  a  moment,  let  us  consider  the  basic 
combat  rcle  of  the  Army.  As  the  Nation's 
land  force,  our  mission  is  to  defeat  enemy 
forces  in  land  combat  and  to  gain  control  of 
tlie  land  and  its  people.  In  this  role,  we  have 
traditionally  recognized  five  ftinotlons.  But 
we  have  emphasized  only  three:  mobility, 
firepower,  and  command  and  control — In 
other  words — move,  shoot,  and  communicate. 
To  me.  the  other  two — Intelligence  and  sup- 
port —have    not    been    sufficiently    stressed. 


Placing  tlie  functions  In  proper  perspective, 
I  visualize  the  Army's  Job  In  land  combat  as: 
First,  we  must  find  the  enemy. 
Second,  we  must  destroy  the  enemy. 
And   third,   we  must  support  the  forces 
that  perform  the  other  two  functions. 

By  studying  operations  in  Vietnam,  one 
can  better  understand  these  functions. 

Large  parts  of  the  infantry,  ground  and 
air  cavalry,  and  aviation  are  used  in  what 
I  will  now  call  "STANO" — surveillance,  tar- 
get acquisition  and  night  observation,  or 
function  number  one — finding  the  enemy. 
In  this  function  large  areas  can  be  covered 
continuously  by  aerial  surveillance  systems, 
unattended  ground  sensors,  radars  and  other 
perfected  means  of  finding  the  enemy.  These 
systems  can  permit  us  to  deploy  our  fires 
and  forces  more  effectively  In  the  most  likely 
and  most  productive  areas. 

The  second  function — destroying  the  en- 
emy— is  the  role  of  our  combat  forces — ar- 
tillery, air,  armor,  and  Infantry,  together 
with  the  helicopters  needed  to  move  the  com- 
bat troops.  Firepower  can  be  concentrated 
without  massing  large  numbers  of  troops.  In 
Vietnam  where  artillery  and  tactical  air 
forces  inflict  over  two-thirds  of  the  enemy 
casualties,  firepower  is  responsive  as  never 
before.  It  can  rain  destruction  anywhere  on 
the  battlefield  within  minutes  .  .  .  whether 
friendly  troops  are  present  or  not. 

Inherent  in  the  function  of  destroying 
the  enemy  is  fixing  the  enemy.  In  the  past, 
we  have  devoted  sizeable  portions  of  our 
forces  to  this  requirement.  In  the  future, 
however,  fixing  the  enemy  will  become  a  prob- 
lem primarily  in  time  rather  than  space. 
More  specifically.  If  one  knows  continually 
the  location  of  his  enemy  and  has  the  ca- 
pability to  mass  fires  instantly,  he  need  not 
necessarily  fix  the  enemy  in"  one  location 
with  forces  on  the  ground.  On  the  battlefield 
of  the  future,  enemy  forces  will  be  located, 
tracked,  and  targeted  almost  Instantaneously 
through  the  use  of  data  links,  computer  as- 
sisted intelligence  evaluation,  and  auto- 
mated fire  control.  With  first  round  kill 
probabilities  approaching  certainty,  and  with 
surveillance  devices  that  can  continually 
track  the  enemy,  the  need  for  large  forces  to 
fix  the  opposition  physically  will  be  less  im- 
portant. 

Although  the  future  portends  a  more  auto- 
mated battlefield,  we  do  visualize  a  continu- 
ing need  for  hirjhly  mobile  forces  to  sur- 
round, canalize,  block  or  otherwise  maneuver 
an  enemy  into  the  most  lucrative  target. 

The  third  function  includes  an  improved 
communica-ion  system  This  svstem  r.o*  only 
would  permit  commanders  to  be  continually 
aware  of  the  entire  battlefield  panorama 
down  to  squad  and  platoon  level,  but  would 
permit  logistics  systems  to  rely  more  heavily 
on  air  lines  of  communications. 

Today,  machines  and  technology  are  per- 
mitting economy  of  manpower  on  the  battle- 
held,  as  indeed  they  are  in  the  factorv.  But 
the  future  offers  even  more  possibilities  for 
economy,  I  am  confident  the  American  people 
expect  this  country  to  take  full  advantage  of 
its  technology — to  welcome  and  applaud  the 
developments  that  will  replace  wherever  pos- 
sible the  man  witli  the  machine. 

B-sed  on  our  totTl  battlefield  experience 
and  our  proven  technological  capability,  I 
foresee  a  new  battlefield  array. 

I  see  battlefields  or  combat  areas  that  are 
tinder  24  hour  real  or  near  real  time  surveil- 
lance of  all  types. 

I  see  battlefields  on  which  we  can  destroy 
anytlii:  g  we  locate  through  instatit  commu- 
nications ar.d  the  almost  Instantaneous  ap- 
plicaMon  of  hlghlv  lethal  firepower, 

I  see  a  conti..u':ig  need  for  highly  mobile 
combat  forces  to  assist  in  fixing  and  destroy- 
ing the  enemy. 

The  changed  battlefield  will  dictate  that 
the  supporting  logistics  system  also  undergo 
change. 

I  see  the  forward  end  of  the  logistics  sys- 


tem with  mobility  equal  to  the  supported 
force. 

I  see  the  elimination  of  many  intermediate 
support  echelons  and  the  use  of  inventory- 
in-motion  techniques. 

I  see  some  .^rmy  forces  supported  by  air- 
in  some  Instances  directly  from  bases  here 
In  the  continental  United  States. 

In  both  the  combat  and  support  forces  of 
the  future,  I  see  a  continuing  need  for  our 
traditionally  highly  skilled,  well -mot  ivat-ed 
individual  soldier  .  .  .  the  soldier  who  has 
always  responded  in  time  of  crisis — and  the 
soldier  who  -will  accept  and  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 

Currently,  we  have  hundreds  of  surveil- 
lance, target  acquisition,  night  observation 
and  Information  processing  systems  either  in 
being,  in  development  or  in  engineering. 
These  range  from  field  computers  to  advanced 
airborne  sensors  and  new  night  vision 
devices. 

Our  problem  now  is  to  further  our  knowl- 
edge— exploit  our  technology,  and  equally 
important — to  incorporate  all  these  devices 
Into  an  integrated  land  combat  system. 

History  has  reinforced  my  conviction  that 
major  advances  in  the  art  of  warfare  have 
grown  from  the  Fullers  and  Guderlans — men 
who  detected.  In  the  slow,  clumsy,  under- 
armed,  largely  ineffective  tanks  of  World  War 
I,  the  seeds  of  the  future.  Between  the  two 
World  Wars,  they  foresaw  with  clarity  the 
blitzkrieg  of  armored  and  panzer  forces  that 
Introduced  a  new  dimen.=lon  to  grotind 
warfare. 

More  rfcently.  Generals  Howze  and 
Wheeler  and  the  late  Lieutenant  General 
Bill  Bunki?r  conceived  air  mobility  long  be- 
fore the  machinery  existed  to  fulfill  the  con- 
cept. Today  we  witness  both  the  airmobile 
concept  and  the  airmobile  division  proved  in 
Vietnam 

We  are  confident  that  from  our  early  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  finding  the  enemy. 
in  Vietnam  the  evidence  is  present  to  \i=ual- 
ize  this  battlefield  of  the  future  .  ,  a  battle- 
field that  will  dictate  organization^!  and  tech- 
niques r.Tdically  different  from  those  we 
have  now. 

In  summary,  I  see  an  Army  built  Into  and 
around  an  integrated  area  control  system 
that  exploits  the  advanced  technology  of 
communications,  sensors,  fire  detection,  and 
the  required  automatic  data  processing — a 
system  that  is  sensitive  to  the  dynamics  of 
the  ever-changing  battlefield — a  system  that 
materially  assists  the  tactical  commander  in 
making  sound  and  timely  decisions. 

To  achieve  this  concept  of  our  future 
Army,  v.'e  have  established,  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  .^rmy  Staff  level,  a  Systems  Manager. 
Brigadier  General  Bill  Fulton,  to  coordinate 
all  Army  activities  in  this  field.  We  have  done 
this  becraise  of  problem  complexity.  We  are 
dealing  v.'ith  systems  that  are  fundamental 
to  the  Army — its  doctrine,  its  organization, 
and  its  equipment.  We  are  on  the  threshold 
for  the  first  time  in  achieving  maximum 
utilization  of  both  our  firepower  and  our 
mobility.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  effort. 
we  need  the  scientific  and  engineering  sup- 
port of  both  the  military  and  the  Industrial 
communities. 

To  complement  the  systems  management. 
we  are  establishing  at  Port  Hood  a  test  fa- 
cility through  which  new  eqtiipment,  new 
organl/ations.  and  new  tech.niques  ran  be 
subjected  .to  experimentation,  adaptation, 
evaluation,  and  integration.  This  facility 
will  be  lieaded  by  Major  Genera!  Jack  Norton 
who  will  report  to  the  ProjTt  Director, 
Lieutenant  General  Bev  Powell.  Ill  Corps 
Commander  and  Commanding  General,  Fort 
Hood. 

Hundreds  of  years  were  roqtiired  to  achieve 
the  mobility  of  the  armored  divi.'^ion.  .\  little 
over  two  dfcndes  later  w'e  had  the  airmobile 
division.  With  cooperat've  effort,  no  more 
than  10  years  should  separate  us  from  the 
automated  battlefield. 
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.Some  will  say  that  this  is  an  unrealistic 
expectation  Seme  will  say  that  the  current 
experience  in  Vietnam,  in  which  the  Infantrv 
continues  to  bear  tlie  brunt  of  combat,  does 
not  support  this  visualization  of  the  future. 
History  tells  another  story.  The  experience 
and  technology  at  the  time  of  the  British 
Mark  IV  tank  at  Canibrai  in  1917  and  the 
H-34  helicopter  in  the  fifties  provided  the 
evidence  to  define  the  future  of  these  sys- 
tems. 

I  believe  our  future  path  has  been  clearly 
blazed. 

We  will  pioneer  this  new  dimension  In 
ground  warfare  and  develop  an  integrated 
battlefield  system.  The  United  States  Army 
will  again  lead  the  way.  Our  young  officers 
and  NCO's  will  accept  the  challenge. 

I  From   Business  Week,   Jan.   31,   1970] 

The   Pent.^gon    Pi-.\ys   Electronic   W.^r 
Games 

In  the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  at  Fort  Hood, 
Tex,,  in  military  and  Industrial  laboratories 
in  the  U.S.  and  West  Germany,  and  at  doz- 
ens of  other  locations  here  and  abroad,  the 
Pentagon  has  been  secretly  experimenting 
with  a  new  concept  of  warfare. 

General  Vv'illiam  C.  Westmoreland,  Army 
cliief  of  staif.  calls  the  concept  the  "auto- 
mated battlefield.  "  More  commonly.  It  is 
known  as  the  "electronic  battlefield."  By  any 
name,  it  is  notliing  less  than  an  effort  to 
develop  a  Dtally  new  method  of  waging  war 
at  the  footslogger's  level.  To  date,  the  effort 
has  been  hidden  within  myriad  programs  of 
the  three  .services.  Thus  far.  S2  billion  has 
been  spent,  and  costs  may  soar  to  $20  billion 
in  the  next  decade. 

Out  of  the  spending  will  come  exotic  new 
sensors — seismic,  acoustic,  infrared,  radar. 
and  others — to  detect  enemy  movements  over 
huge  area.s.  Strikes  will  be  made  through 
use  of  data  links,  computer-assisted  intelli- 
gence evaluation,  and  automated  fire  con- 
trols. And  GIs  will  get  costly  electronic  gear 
to  help  them  find  and  fight  the  foe. 

Soldiers  on  the  front  lines  are  already 
applying  eleciroiiic  battlefield  l^chniqvies. 
General  Westmoreland  touched  on  this  in  a 
speech  before  the  Assn.  of  the  U.S.  .Army 
last  Oct,  14:  "The  Army  has  undergone  in 
Vietnam  a  quiet  revolution  In  ground  war- 
fare— tiictics,  techniques,  and  technology. 
This  revolution  is  not  fully  understood  by 
many." 

CONSOLIDATION 

Now  the  diffu.se  concept  is  emerging  more 
clearly  as  t.he  Pentagon  attempts  to  whip 
it  into  an  understandable  whole  Today, 
htmdreds  of  systems  for  suneillance,  target 
acquisition,  night  obsen-ation.  and  data 
processing  are  being  used  by  or  developed 
for  all  the  services.  .And  scores  of  contractors 
are  working  on  them. 

Covering  a  wide  spectrum  of  projects 
are  .=uch  compr.nies  as  RCA,  We.'^tinghouse, 
Hughes  .Aircraft.  Honeywell,  Cieneral  Elec- 
tric, and  ITT.  Some,  like  Barnes  Engineering, 
Sandia.  and  Texas  Instruments,  are  working 
on  such  sTjecialized  devices  as  "intrusion 
alarms  "  Others,  such  as  Vaio.  Inc  ,  of  Gar- 
land, Tex.,  and  AeroJet-Ger.eral,  are  devel- 
oping night  vision  optiral  equipment. 

Out  of  all  the  technological  effort,  two  big 
problems  have  emerged : 

Protects  are  becoming  t<JO  many  and  too 
hvi  to  be  buried  within  the  three  services' 
separate  budgets  as  attempts  to  Improve 
butlefield  reconnaissance.  Congressmen  r-re 
probing  for  wasteful  duplication  and  de- 
manding that  the  progrr.m  be  brought  Into 
focus. 

Technology,  e^perially  of  systems  to  collect 
battlefield  d.-,ta.  is  now  so  advanced  that  fur- 
ther research  is  needed  to  make  use  of  it. 
.Almo.-s'  ccrtai.nly,  entirely  new  tactics  and 
troop  orctanizitions  will  have  to  be  developed, 
and  elaborate  comptitorized  com.mand  and 
control  centers  will  direct  them. 


The  Pentagon  has  set  up  the  mechanism 
to  coordinate  projects  and  eliminate  duplica- 
tiuii  under  its  electronic  battlefield  program. 
Lieutenant  General  John  D.  Lavelle  of  the 
-Air  Force  is  m  over-all  charge  of  the  work.  He 
heads  a  task  force  called  the  Defense  Com- 
munications Planning  Group.  Secrecy  cloak- 
ing most  electronic  battlefield  projects,  how- 
e.er,  still  makes  it  hard  to  follow  their  costs 
and  Judge  how  effectively  they  fit  together. 

GROWTH 

Even  the  titles  of  many  projects  are  clas- 
sified. However.  McGraw-Hills  dms  Industrial 
News  Service  has  figures  on  how  some  of 
thorn  have  growTi.  In  fiscal  1967.  the  Defense 
Dept's  .Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
1  *RPAi  budgeted  $.3,5-million  for  sensor  stud- 
ies, and  two  years  later  the  annual  appro- 
priations for  electronic  battlefield  research 
topped  ,'«(80-million.  Then,  as  the  armed  forces 
placed  .orders  for  equipment  developed  and 
tested  in  the  preceding  two  years,  appropri- 
ations for  procurement  rote  to  S524-milllon. 

For  fiscal  1970.  dms  estimates.  $78.5-niillion 
has  lieen  approved  in  this  area  for  RiD  and 
$214,l-million  fur  procurement.  But  either 
figure  may  increase  through  reshuffling  of 
Pentagon  funds  before  the  fiscal  year  ends. 

Says  Dr.  John  S.  Faster.  Jr..  the  Pentagon  s 
director  of  defense  research  and  engineer- 
ing: "We  may  well  be  on  the  verge  of  pro- 
viding complete,  realtime  battlefield  surveil- 
lance around  the  clock,"  But  putting  such 
iniarmatlon  to  full  u.se  will  require  command 
and  control  centers  able  to  keep  track  of 
friendly,  as  well  as  enemy,  forces.  Companies 
such  as  Litton,  Motorola,  Otis  Elevator,  and 
HRB-Singer  are  deeply  involved  in  developing 
the  centers.  But.  in  addition,  special  new 
troop  formations  may  be  needed  Just  to 
handle  complex  electronic  field   e<iulpment. 

riELD    TESTS 

The  .Army  is  Uickling  this  problem  on  sev- 
eral fronts.  This  year,  infantry  and  tank  units 
will  take  part  in  full-scale  battlefield  ex- 
periments at  Fort  Hood.  Tex.,  called  Project 
Master.  The  aim  is  to  develop  an  Integrated 
Battlefield  Control  System  (ibcs),  where 
computerized  control  systems  could  make  use 
of  data  from  the  new  seiLsors. 

Going  into  ibcs  will  be  Army  experience  In 
eirlier  and  much  more  limited  projects: 
Tacfire,  a  computerized  tactical  fire  control 
system  developed  in  the  la.'it  three  years,  and 
Tos,  a  tactical  operatir.ns  system  that  was 
tested  in  Gsrin.".ny  and  demonstrated  in  De- 
cemljer.  Computerized  equipment  used  In 
Tos  will  be  shipped  from  Germany  to  Fort 
Hood  this  spring 

SENSORS    TH.AT    CAN    SEE    IN    THE    DARK    ARE 
CHANGING    THE    WAY    ARMIF.S    UGHT 

The  Army's  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand also  has  run  small-scale  tests  of  the 
nev  tactics,  weapons,  and  troop  organization 
at  the  Hunter-Liggett  Military  Reservation  in 
California.  Now  the  Army  is  trying  to  decide 
who  will  get  its  expen.ilve  nlght-fightmg  de- 
vices— all  fighting  men  cr  only  certain  units. 
To  help  get  an  an.^wer.  it  is  testing  "limited 
action  fcrces"— small  units  heavily  equipped 
with  sensors  and  special  communications 
gear — in  Hawaii  and  other  training  grounds. 

A  prototype  picture  of  the  electronic  bat- 
tlefield already  exists  in  a  limited  way  In 
Vietnam,  the  Army  is  using  more  than  a 
dozen  new  night  vision  devices  as  well  as 
(.ther  types  of  .sensors.  These  Include  infrared 
sensors,  llght-3mplif\ing  telescopes,  and 
seismic  detectors  to  monitor  enemv  move- 
ments for  more  than  a  mile  around  allied 
bises 

Some  of  this  eqJlpmen^  l.o.rgt'.v  u:it?sted. 
was  rushed  Into  use  two  years  ago  ditring  the 
siege  of  Khesanh.  and  hundreds  of  air  strikes 
were  directed  against  targets  identified  by 
.sensing. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future,  says  the 
.Army,  airmen  and  infantry  will  work  closely 
together,  their  tasks  coordinated  by  control 
centers  like  tho.se  the  Army  and  .Air  Force 
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are  trying  to  develop.  For  low-level  strafing, 
the  Air  Force  this  year  will  try  to  build  up  to 
a  total  of  100  heavily  armed,  slow-flying 
"gunahlps"  with  amplified  television,  radar 
that  penetrates  Jungles,  and  screens  that  dis- 
play both  radar  and  Infrared  images  of  what 
lies  ahead  of  the  plane.  Bendlx.  Emerson, 
Itek,  and  Admiral  are  among  companies 
working  on  these  systems. 

The  Army  also  wants  to  put  less  weighty 
detection  equipment  aboard  Its  Huey  com- 
bat helicopters,  built  by  Textron's  Bell  Heli- 
copter Co.  At  least  16  companies  are  engaged 
In  building  or  developing  multlsensored  air- 
craft and  helicopter  systems,  including 
Grumman,  Fairchild  HiUer,  ibm,  ltv,  Martin 
Marietta,  and  Northrop. 

To  achieve  surprise  In  reconnaissance,  the 
Army  and  Marines,  who  fly  at  rooftop  level, 
want  more  than  a  dozen  Lockheed  yo-3 
"quiet"  airplanes  with  several  new  sensing 
systems  aboard.  The  yo-3s  will  whisper  over 
the  enemy  and  detect  his  presence  before  the 
planes  are  spotted.  And  the  Air  Force  wants 
to  quiet  the  turbojet  Beech  King  executive 
aircraft,  fit  It  with  larger,  more  elaborate 
sensors  and  viewing  equipment,  and  use  it 
at  about  17,000  ft.  altitude. 

In  their  efforts  to  get  even  quieter  and  more 
stable  observation  platforms  for  surveillance, 
military  men  are  even  looking  Into  balloons. 
And  Dr.  Eberhardt  Rechtln.  director  of  ARPA 
believes  that  an  unmanned,  armored  and 
sensor-equipped  helicopter  can  be  used  to 
spot  targets  for  the  artillery.  He  expects  to 
have  such  a  helicopter  operating  within  two 
years. 

Ordnance.  Many  of  the  munitions  that  tie 
In  with  the  concept  of  remote-controlled  war- 
fare will  be  In  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Among  companies  involved  in  their  de- 
velopment are  General  Dynamics.  Raytheon, 
and  Sylvanla.  Already  In  use  are  shells,  rock- 
ets, and  bombs  packed  with  hundreds  of 
deadly,  nall-llke  steel  darts.  And  the  Army 
is  stocking  up  on  a  new  type  of  tracer  bullet 
that  shows  up  only  on  nlght-vlslon  equip- 
ment and  thus  avoids  disclosure  of  a  gunner's 
position. 

Electro-Optical  Systems  Is  delivering  to  the 
Air  Force  kits  that  will  convert  conventional 
bombs  to  laser-guided  weapons.  Other  com- 
panies at  work  on  laser  applications  include 
Phllco-Ford  and  Perkln-Elmer.  This  year  the 
Air  Force  will  begin  to  air-drop  vast  numbers 
of  land  and  water  mines  that  will  detonate 
when  anyone  comes  close  to  their  sensors. 

In  a  project  related  to  air-dropped  mines, 
the  Air  Force  already  has  equipment  to  sow 
tiny,  rugged  "intrusion  detectors"  across  vast 
stretches  of  land.  Under  a  program  called 
"College  Eye."  these  high-flying  U.S.  aircraft 
are  able  to  pick  up  concentrations  of  enemy 
activity.  To  aid  In  the  subsequent  attack, 
bombers  carry  TV  cameras  that  can  amplify 
light  from  the  moon  and  the  stars  tens  of 
thousands  of  times,  thus  allowing  around- 
the-clock  visual  bombing. 

The  huge  mass  of  Information  that  such 
developments  will  make  available  mav  be 
the  biggest  problem  In  the  electronic  battle- 
field. As  Lieutenant  General  George  S  Boy- 
Ian,  Jr.,  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Air  Force 
programs,  says:  "Our  capacity  to  obtain  In- 
formation Is  continuing  to  Increase  more  rap- 
idly than  our  ability  to  reduce  It  to  usable 
Intelligence." 

(Prom    the    Product    Engineering,    Feb     16 

19701 
Electronic  Battlefield  Draws  Scrutiny  on 
Hill 
(The  Pentagon  has  never  given  Capitol 
Hill  a  full  view  of  the  total  elements  and 
costs  of  the  electronic  battlefield.  This  Is  the 
year  Congress  puts  defense  under  surveil- 
lance.) 

Congressmen  this  year  will  discover  they 
have  been  trapped  again  into  financing  an- 
other  multlbllllon-doUar   mlUtary   develop- 


ment program  while  learning  almost  nothing 
about  Its  overall  size,  cost,  or  future  defense 
Implications. 

Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  calls  It  the  "automated  battlefield." 
Others  call  It  the  "electronic  battlefield." 
Others  call  It  the  "electronic  battlefield  con- 
cept" because  it  requires  vast  amounts  of 
electronic  equipment,  Including: 

Manned  and  unmanned  airplanes,  hell- 
copters,  and  "drone"  aircraft  to  locate,  shoot, 
and  bomb  enemy  forces  by  day  and  night. 

Highly-amplified  "image  generators"  to 
give  daylight-clear  television.  Infrared,  and 
radar  pictures  of  the  enemy  at  night  or  in 
bad  weather. 

Whole  families  of  acoustic,  seismic,  and 
magnetic  devices  to  detect  voices,  footfalls, 
guns,  and  trucks  of  enemy  troops. 

Airborne  and  ground-based  radars  capable 
of  detecting  moving  targets  In  thick  Jungle, 
rain,  or  fog. 

High-powered  lasers  to  Illuminate  targets 
with  visible  and  Invisible  energy  and  to  guide 
bombs,  rockets,  and  anti-tank  weapwns. 

Night  telescopes,  gunslghts,  binoculars, 
and  goggles — for  Individual  soldiers — that 
amplify  starlight  and  moonlight  up  to  40,000 
times. 

Possibly  millions  of  tiny  "button  bomblets" 
that  give  a  sonic  or  radio  signal  to  remote  re- 
ceivers, pinpointing  the  position  of  a  soldier 
who  steps  on  them. 

Ground  and  air  computers,  communica- 
tions links,  and  other  devices  to  give  enemy 
position  data,  TV  Images,  and  photos  to  cen- 
tral Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  command 
centers. 

Elaborate  electronic  command  and  control 
displays  that  pull  together  all  data  gathered 
by  the  electronic  network  and  automatical- 
ly show  troop  movements  over  vast  areas  of 
terrain. 

Radar  beacons  worn  by  soldiers  to  help 
separate  friend  from  foe. 

"On  the  battlefield  of  the  future,"  says 
Oen.  Westmoreland,  "enemy  forces  will  be 
tracked  and  targeted  almost  instantaneously 
through  the  use  of  data  links,  computer-as- 
sisted Intelligence  evaluation,  and  auto- 
mated fire  control  " 

Congress  In  the  dark.  This  whole  new  con- 
cept of  warfare  began  as  a  modest  R&D 
project  to  Improve  the  night-moving.  Jungle- 
fighting  enemy  In  Vietnam.  Now  Congress 
win  discover  the  program  has  grown  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  cost  overrun  on  the  C5-A  Jet 
transport,  as  advanced  as  the  Main  Battle 
Tank  (MBT) ,  and  as  complicated  as  the  can- 
celed F-111  electronics  system.  Army.  Navy. 
and  Air  Force  developers  have  spent  nearly  $2 
billion  In  less  than  four  years,  according  to 
McGraw-Hill's  DMS  Industry  news  service. 

Congressmen  will  also  discover  that  po- 
tential campaign  contributors  from  Industry 
know  more  about  the  program  now  than  does 
Congress,  the  taxpayers,  and  perhaps  the 
President.  Early  in  January,  more  than  800 
defense  contractors — nearly  twice  that  num- 
ber were  turned  away — jammed  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards'  auditorium  for  a  classi- 
fied briefing  on  the  programs  future.  All  the 
reports  and  predictions  of  the  meeting  were 
cla.=.5ifted.  Fit  awhile,  the  Defense  Dfpl.  and 
the  National  .'Security  Indu.=;trial  Assn.  con- 
sidered releasing  a  speculative  report  on  what 
might,  hanper.  after  19S0:  but  the  paper,  by 
retired  Marine  General  F.  P.  Henderson,  was 
pulled  back  into  the  "secret "  category. 

Only  blt,s  and  pieces  of  the  overall  program 
emerged  during  last  year's  lengthy  Congres- 
sional examination  cf  defense  budget  and 
through  a  few  industry-oriented  pronounce- 
ments by  defense  official.'^.  Those  bits  and 
pieces,  however,  give  a  fascinating  picture  of 
future  warfare. 

FLUSHING    OVT    THE    ENEMY 

One  part  of  the  picture  Is  growth.  In  1970, 
the  Air  Force  will  acquire  the  capability  to 
sow    land-mines    and    rugged,   tiny    seismo- 


graphs across  vast  stretches  of  trails  and 
mountain  pmsses,  through  valleys,  and 
around  suspect  Viet  Cong  assembly  points. 
Under  a  program  called  "college  eye,"  the 
Air  Force  apparently  can  monitor  "blips"  of 
activity  In  the  neighborhood  of  these  and 
other  sensors  while  flying  high  above  a  sus- 
pect area.  Television  cameras  capable  of 
amplifying  starlight  and  moonlight  tens  of 
thousands  of  times  are  being  installed  on 
B-52  bombers  to  make  bombing  possible 
around  the  clock. 

Marine,  Army,  and  Air  Force  troops  are 
getting  ground-based,  light-amplifying  tele- 
scopes, Infrared  sensors,  and  seismic  detectors 
to  monitor  movement  through  Jungles  sur- 
rounding their  bases. 

This  year  the  Air  Force  will  try  to  have 
nearly  100  low,  slow-flying  "gunshlps" 
equipped  with  a  variety  of  eenslng  equipment 
and  armed  to  swoop  down  on  trails  and 
enemy  camps  with  fast-firing  guns  and  can- 
non. Amplified  television.  Jungle-penetrating 
radar,  forward-looking  radar  and  forward- 
looking  Infrared  Images  on  TV-like  screens 
in  the  cockpits  will  enable  the  pilots  to  fol- 
low their  foe  anywhere. 

SILENT   StTRVEILLANCE 

Tlie  Army,  doing  much  of  the  same  thing 
for  Its  helicopters,  received  a  severe  setback 
last  year  when  Lockheed's  swift  and  powerful 
Cheyenne  helicopter  flunked  its  pre-produc- 
tion tests.  Now  the  Army  wants  to  put  less 
weighty  equipment  aboad  Its  Bell-built  com- 
bat helicopters. 

The  Army  and  Marines,  who  fly  at  tree-top 
levels,  have  asked  for  dozens  of  Lockheed's 
YO-3  "quiet  airplanes"  with  several  sens- 
ing systems  aboard.  The  Air  Force,  able  to 
operate  at  17,000  ft.,  wants  to  quiet  the  tur- 
bojet Beech  King  executive  aircraft  and  fit 
It  out  with  a  larger,  more  elaborate  suit  of 
sensors  and  viewing  equipment. 

In  their  attempts  to  get  even  quieter  and 
more  stable  observation  platforms  for  battle- 
field surveillance,  the  military  developers 
liave  been  exploring  balloons  as  observa- 
tion vehicles.  Dr.  Eberhardt  Rechtln,  director 
of  the  Advanced  Re.-earch  Projects  Agency 
(ARPA)  for  the  Defense  Dept.,  Is  spending 
nearly  $30  million  a  year  to  advance  sensor 
technology. 

He  has  also  demonstrated  that  an  un- 
manned. Navy  anti-sub  helicopter  armored 
and  equipped  with  sensors  can  relay  real- 
time combat  reconnaissance  Information  and 
help  direct  artillery  fire  on  enemy  targets.  He 
expects  to  have  an  armed,  operational  ver- 
sion of  the  helicopter  ready  within  a  couple 
of  years. 

One  more  technique  Is  being  used  la  Viet- 
nam to  guide  gunshlps,  bombers,  and  heli- 
copters to  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
targets.  "Hunter"  aircraft,  equipped  with 
night-vision  sensors,  are  zapping  trucks.  In- 
filtrators, and  boats  with  chemicals  that 
glow  in  the  dark.  This  glow  remains  visible 
for  10  to  15  minute?,  plenty  of  time  for 
heavily-armed  "killer"  airplanes  and  heli- 
copters to  swoop  down  for  an  attack. 

Same  game,  new  rules.  This  is  the  year 
the  electronic  battlefield  cncept  will  come 
under  more  uitet'.ve  scrutiny  by  Congress,  be- 
cui.^e  if  it's  going  to  be  workable,  it  will 
require  unification  of  battlefield  communi- 
cations, control,  and  command  systems.  All 
three  .services  came  under  fire  last  year  from 
the  normallv  friendly  House  Appropriations 
Committee  because  of  duplication  and  in- 
compatibilities of  conaputerized  command 
svEtems  already  being  developed  in  three 
services. 

Even  heavily-committed  "hawks"  will  seek 
a  fuller  explanation  of  the  Defense  Dept.'s 
intenlioas.  because  the  electronic  battlefield 
concept,  with  its  now  weapnis,  requires 
fundamental  changes  in  the  way  men  fight. 
For  example,  the  Army  faces  a  choice  In 
how  to  equip  its  men.  Should  all  soldiers  re- 
ceive   the   same   equipment,    making   them 
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equally  capable  of  fighting  by  day  or  night? 
Another  alternative  being  weighed:  Issuing 
all  the  special  night  combat  equipment  t» 
only  half  the  soldiers  and  dividing  troops 
into  daylight  and  night  combat  unitE. 

A  convert  to  the  cause.  By  aU  accounts, 
the  new  sensors  and  night-flghtlng  capabili- 
ties won  their  case  with  Gen.  Westmoreland 
during  the  battle  of  Khe  Sanh,  besieged  from 
January  Into  April.  1968.  Even  though  the 
Pentagon  vraa  not  ready  for  field  tests  of 
much  of  the  equipment,  every  type  of  sensor 
aid  that  could  be  fielded  was  brought  Into 
use.  nearly  six  months  ahead  of  the  formal 
start  of  field  tests.  Hundreds  of  air  strikes 
were  directed  against  targets  Identified 
through  ground  and  airborne  sensing  equip- 
ment. 

"Khe  Sanh  made  a  believer  In  air  power 
out  of  Westmoreland,"  said  an  officer  who  was 
on  his  Saigon  staff  during  the  battle. 

Another  application  very  tiseful  In  the 
Vietnam  type  of  combat  Involves  deploying  a 
whole  family  of  so-called  "leave-behind"  de- 
vices. This  relieves  some  of  the  military's 
frustrations  over  engaging  In  heavy  combat 
for  territory  that  must  be  abandoned  after 
the  battle.  Now  when  the  enemy  soldiers 
move  back  into  an  area,  their  movements  are 
targeted  through  automatic  equipment  that 
relays  data  to  nearby  U.S.  headquarters. 

F>roblems  vs.  promises.  Moving  to  elec- 
tronic battlefield  equipment  poses  problems 
despite  Its  promises.  For  Instance,  It  exposes 
highly  seniiltlve  technology  to  the  roughest 
treatment.  One  hopeful  Infrared  nlght-ob- 
servatlon  device  for  use  over  medium-range 
distances  failed  to  develop  properly  and  has 
been  abandoned. 

The  multiplicity  of  sensors  may  also  be 
giving  the  military  too  much  data.  Lt.  Gen. 
George  S.  Boylan.'jr.,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Air  Force  programs  and  resources,  says, 
"Our  capacity  to  obtain  Information  Is  con- 
tinuing to  Increase  more  rapidly  than  our 
ability  to  reduce  It  to  usable  Intelligence." 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  work- 
ing on  computerized  control  centers  that  can 
stand  up  In  rugged  field  environments  and 
help  sort  out  significant  events.  The  Army 
plans  26  division  tactical  operations  systems 
(DIVTOS)  for  command  and  control  func- 
tions, a  development  effort  that  will  oost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  over  several 
years. 

Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses.  To  complete 
development,  the  military  must  overcome 
objections  to  the  proposed  electronic  battle- 
field as  a  menace  to  civilians.  A  few  Con- 
gressional critics  point  out  that  most  of  the 
sensors  can't  discriminate  between  friend 
and  foe,  or  animal  and  women  and  children. 
And  In  such  primitive  parts  of  the  world  as 
Vietnam,  whole  village  may  be  wiped  out  or 
Immobilized  by  seeding  wide  areas  with  air- 
dropped explosive  devices  designed  to  kill 
anyone  who  ventures  Into  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

However  well  the  military  defends  its  elec- 
tronic battlefield  programs  In  Congress  this 
year,  the  U.S.  Is  well-launched  Into  another 
escalatory  R&D  race  with  China.  Russia, 
and  their  allies.  Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  &  Engineering, 
believes  Russia  has  a  massive  Infrared  sen- 
sory capability  and  should  have  wlpespread 
use  of  Image-Intensified  television  by  1975. 
By  the  very  nature  of  Its  air-dropped,  un- 
attended use,  much  of  the  latest  U.S.  sensing 
equipment  moves  back  up  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  to  military  scientists  in  North  Vietnam, 
Russia,  China,  and  their  allies.  The  U.S.  de- 
fense Industry  must  move  fast  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  Joneses.  (1.28;  7.61)  Warren  Burkett, 
McGraw-Hill   World   News,    Washington. 

WHO'S    GETTING    ELECTRONIC-BATTLEFIELD 
CONTRACTS 

Command  control  centers:   Litton  Indus- 
tries, Computer  Development  Corp. 
Image-lntelllgence  control  centers:  Moto- 


rola, Raytheon,  HRB-Slnger.  IBM,  Otis  Ele- 
vator, Philco-Pord,  Cubic  Corp. 

Low-llght-level  television  (LLTV),  in- 
cluding laser  Illumination:  RCA,  Westing- 
house,    Textron,    Phllco-Ford. 

Sound,  heat,  metal,  and  smell  "Intrusion 
alarms"  for  surveillance  on  land  and  water: 
General  Electric,  Sanders  Association.  Honey- 
well, Magnavox,  Hazeltlne  Corp.,  Texas  In- 
struments, Kaiser  Industries,  Dorsett  Elec- 
tronics, Sandla  Corp.,  Westinghouse,  Sjierry 
Rand,  Barnes  Engineering,  Hughes  Aircraft, 
Sylvanla. 

Nlght-vialon  optical  equipment:  Varo  Inc., 
Machlett,  Electrospace  Corp.,  Kollsman  In- 
struments, RCA,  Phillips,  General  Electronics, 
Itek  Corp.,  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  Polan  In- 
dustries, Avlen  Inc.,  ITT-Aerospace,  Cana- 
dian Commercial  Corp. 

Other  hldden-survelUance  lights  and  de- 
rtces:  Llng-Temco-Vought,  Varo,  Electro- 
space. 

Laser  Illumination  and  attack  s\-stems: 
RCA,  Perkins-Elmer  Corp.,  Phllco-Ford, 
Electro-Optical  Systems,  Hughes  Aircraft. 

Antl-mortar,  target  locator,  and  man- 
carried  radar:  General  Dynamics.  Texas 
Instruments.  Admiral.  RCA,  Sperry  Rand, 
Gray  Mfg.  Co,,  Cutler-Hammer,  ITT-Gllfil- 
lan,  Emerson,  General  Electric;  also  MIT- 
Llncoln  Labs,  Syracuse  Univ.,  and  Univ.  of 
Michigan. 

Airborne  hunter-killer  Infrared  and  radar 
systems:  Texas  Instruments.  HRJB-Slnger, 
Itek,  Bendlx,  Admiral,  Motorola,  Hughes  Air- 
craft, Emerson. 

Multl-sensored  aircraft-helicopter  sys- 
tems: Bell  Aerospace,  Radiation  Inc.,  IBM, 
Grumman,  Palrchlld-Hlller,  Lockheed.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Northrop.  Ryan,  Aerojet-Gen- 
ertil,  Gyrodyne,  Martin-Marietta,  Hughes  Air- 
craft, Honeywell,  Ling-Temco-Vought,  Beech 
Aircraft. 

Quiet  aircraft:  Curtlss-Wrlght  Corp.,  Bolt 
Beranek  &  Newman. 

Guns,  bombs,  mines,  and  shells  for  nlght- 
fightlng  systems:  Honeywell,  General  Elec- 
tric, Raytheon,  Sylvanla,  General  Dynamics, 
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Electronic  Battlefield 

designation 

Electronic   Battlefield;    Army    designation 

Surveillance,  Target  Acquisition  and  Night 

Observation  (STANO);  Formerly  Dyemarker/ 

Muscle  Shoals,  Practice  Nine,  ixsuble  Eagle, 

Igloo  White  and  various  other  nicknames. 

DOD    PROGRAM 

Research  and  Development,  Procurement, 
Air  Force,  Army,  Navy. 

EXECUTIVE 

Air  Force  Systems  Command.  Aeronautical 
Systems  Dlv..  Wright-Patterson  APB.  Dayton. 
Ohio.  Bomblets;  mines,  airborne  equipment 
procurement. 

Electronic  Systems  Dlv..  L.  G.  Hanscom 
Field.  Bedford.  Mass.  SEAOR-62  procurement. 

Rome  Air  Development  Center,  Orlfflss  APB, 
Rome.    N.Y.    IR,    radar,    airborne   &   ground 
sensor  equipment  R&D. 
"^rmy  Material  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
Overall  Army  program  manager. 

STANO  Systems  Manager  (STANSM) ,  Of- 
fice of  Army  C-ln-C.  Washington,  D.C.  R&D. 
procurement  for  STANO. 

Mobile  Army  Sensor  Systems,  Test,  Evalu- 
ation, and  Review,  (MASSTER)  Project  Offi- 
cer. Ft.  Hood,  Tex.  STANO  (Army)  equip- 
ments T  &  E. 

Defense  Commtinlcatlons  Planning  Group, 
Washington,  D.C.  Overall  program  manage- 
ment. 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Washington, 
D.C.  Sono  and  aquabuoys;  DCPG  support. 

PRIME 

(See  Electronic  Battlefield  CONTRACTORS 
Report). 


status 
Advanced   Development.   Engineering   De- 
velopment; Procurement. 

MISSION 

Provide  a  variety  of  sensors  for  surveillance. 
Including  electronic  battlefield  surveillance, 
perimeter  defense,  target  acquisition. 

TYPE 

Acoustic,  seismic.  IR,  magnetic,  RF  sensors, 
radar,  LLTV,  and  laser  detectors;  aircraft; 
ordnance  (including  some  laser-guided 
bombs);  anti-personnel  mines;  bomblets  to 
trigger  sensors,  bombs;  night  vision  devices; 
target  acquisition  sensors, 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year— 


1970       1969       1968 


1967 


R,D.T,  &  E.: 

Air  Force 15,0  1 20. 0  15.0  9.0 

Army Hi.O  MOO  10.0  20.8 

Navy »6.0  9.7  20.0  16.0 

DCA  14.0  15.0  20.6  =20.0 

ARPA »29.5  14.4  17.2  »10.0 

Total 78.5  69.1  «82.8  75.8 

Procurement: 

Air  Force 71.4  43.3  5.8  '5.0 

Army 129.5  468.7  300.0  162.9 

Navy 13.2  12.0  2.4  24.7 

Total 214.1  » 524.0  308.2  192.6 


'  Air  Force  reprogramed  J19, 100,000  of  fiscal  year  1969 
request. 

■  Estimate;  fiscal  year  1970  Army  tunding  for  STANO. 

s  ARPA's  fiscal  year  1969  advanced  sensors  funded  J13,500,000 
fof  SEA  relating  to  tne  dyemarker  muscle  shoals  and  an  estimate 
of  J15,000.000  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  request  is  for  identical 
purpose  to  extend  the  barrier  concept  to  the  "electronic  battle- 
field" concept 

TIMETABLE 

Program  study  Initiated;  mid-19e6. 

Defense  Communications  Planning  Group 
organized:  late  CY66, 

Program  Initiated:  Sept.  1966. 

Initial  funding   FY67. 

Barrier  partly  operational:  Dec.  1967 

Original  "barrier"  concept  discarded: 
FY69. 

Army  STANO  Systems  office  established; 
July  1969. 

Dyemarker ,  Muscle  Shoals  concept  re- 
oriented to  "Electronic   Battlefield":    FY   70 

Sensors  development  &  production  to  con- 
tinue: thru  1970s. 


Electronic  Battlefield  Is  the  designation 
currently  applied  to  reconfigured  segments 
of  the  "McNamara  Wall",  or  "electronic 
fence"  In  SEA,  managed  by  the  Defense 
Communications  Planning  Group  (DCPO) 
created  In  late  CY66  to  direct  the  trl -service 
program.  Designated  In  CY66  as  the  result 
of  a  study  as  Dyemarker/Muscle  Shoals  and 
until  CY69  by  various  other  nicknames 
(Practice  Nine,  Igloo  White  etc.)  the  pro- 
gram was  to  furnish  a  sophisticated  barrier 
between  North  and  South  Viet  Nam  to  stop 
Ncrth  Vietnamese  Infiltration.  Heavy  pro- 
curement as  w«ll  as  construction  effort  was 
begun,  but  saw  a  drastic  re-orlentatlon  dur- 
ing CY68,  and  the  program  under  the  new 
designation  is  now  continued  toward  the 
objective  of  creating  what  DOD  calls  "the 
electronic  battlefield."  The  original  FY67 
funding  of  the  program  was  $3.5  million. 
After  creation  of  the  DCPG,  the  three  serv- 
ices quickly  upped  funding  to  several  hun- 
dred times  that  by  reprogrammlng  and  use 
of  emergency  funds.  The  total  RDT&E  and 
procurement  funding  from  FY67  through 
Fy69  has  been  variously  put  at  H.6  billion 
and  $2.0  billion.  Of  that  figure  used  at  Con- 
gresslonal  hearings  In  PY70,  DMS  has  iden- 
tified $1,635  1  billion  allocated  for  RDT&E 
and  procurement  by  the  three  services,  the 
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Defense  Comunications  Agency  (DCAi,  and 
:he  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
lARPAi  from  FY67  through  FY70.  The  to- 
tal refers  to  funds  specliicaUy  allocated  to 
,he  rCPG  But  other  funds  are  involved 
(ammunition  buys,  for  example)  and  in- 
crease overall  appropriations  to  the  cited 
Concre&sional  total  of  $1.6  billion  through 
FY  69. 

The  electronic  fence  effort  began  in  mid- 
1966  with  a  study,  under  the  administrative 
sponsorship  of  the  Institute  of  Deienao 
Aiialvsi.-  1  IDA  I .  and  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
DCPG  m  Sept.  li)G6  TTie  DCPG  could  be 
considered  a  DOD  agency,  although  its  role 
Involves  only  modest  in-house  RiD,  and  al- 
location 01  funds  appropriated  by  the  serv- 
ices to  specific  R&D  and  proctirement  ef- 
forts. Tine  DCPG  does  no  contr.icting.  This  is 
done  by  appropriate  agencies  of  the  three 
services.  The  IDA  study  examined  enhance- 
ment of  ground  and  air  functions  in  SEA 
to  stop  or  reduce  Infiltration.  The  result  was 
the  concept  of  the  "McNamara  Wall",  which 
has  been  abandoned  except  for  some  minor 
portions.  Its  follow-on  relies  on  R&D  done 
for  the  wall,  but  in  concept  It  differs  con- 
siderably. Touted  by  DOD  as  'the  electronic 
battlefield",  responsibility  for  R&D  and  pro- 
curement of  equipments  is  assigned  now  to 
the  services  on  a  "segment"  b.asis.  correspond- 
ing to  requirements  of  air  and  ground  forces 
for  battlefield  surveillance,  intrusion  detec- 
tion, base  defense,  correlation  of  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  the  resulting  requirement 
for  command/control  of  reaction. 

The  sliift  from  a  "wall"  of  Dyemarker, 
Muscle  Shoals  concept  to  the  Electronic 
Battlefield  has  led  DOD  to  a  reevaluation  of 
the  service's  role  In  the  concept  managed  by 
DCPG.  although  FY70  funding  of  services 
supports  the  over.tU  effort  directed  by  the 
special  ..gency.  The  first  to  demand  a  role 
for  Itoelf  involving  its  entire  R&D  and  pro- 
curement structure  is  the  Army.  In  July. 
1969,  the  service  created  a  Surveillance. 
Target  Acquisition  and  Night  Observation 
(STANO)  program  with  a  STAND  Systems 
MiUi.-iger  (STANSMi  directly  in  the  Office  of 
Chief  of  Staff.  Army.  In  addition.  It  created 
Project  MASSTER,  an  acronym  for  Mobile 
Army  Sensor  System.-;  Test,  Evaluation  and 
Review,  witli  a  PO  at  Ft.  Hood,  Tex.  Creation 
of  ST.'^NO  h.is  apparently  taken  away  from 
the  Combat  Developments  Command  the 
short-range  goal  of  development  and  produc- 
tion of  Electronic  Battlefield  equipment,  but 
the  long  range  goal  of  validating  require- 
ments uf  equipment,  doctrine  and  integra- 
tion of  developed  equipments  will  remain 
witli  CDC,  The  long-range  mission  will  con- 
tinue to  be  perfomied  by  Task  Force  Riposte, 
whose  creation  preceded  STANO. 

The  creation  of  STANO  by  the  Army  In- 
dicated that  developments  for  the  McNamara 
Wall  in  Vict  Nam  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  halting  or  reducing  infiltration  from  the 
north,  are  iiow  used  in  Viet  Nam  to  create 
an  Electronic  Battlefield  in  that  war  theatre. 
More  Importantly,  the  current  effort  indi- 
cates that  the  •wall  concept  has  led  to  the 
Electronic  Battlefield  idea  for  application  to 
other  situations  and  conflicts, 

Tlie  c-iTurts  of  the  three  services  overlap  to 
some  extent,  but  provision  of  R&D  and  pro- 
curement indicates  some  delineation:  the 
Army  is  working  in  battlefield  suri-eillance 
sensors,  3nti-j>ersonnel  mines  (alon^with 
the  Air  Force),  and  the  entire  i^'ge  of 
ground-cmpl.iced  sensoi-s;  the  Air  Force  ef- 
fort Is  devoted  to  two  areas,  airborne  em- 
placement of  sensors,  their  monitoring,  and 
base  defense  alert  equipment;  and  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  are  almost  exclusively 
working  in  the  areas  of  land  sonobuoys.  as 
well  .lo  ,iquabuoys  placed  in  Viet  Nam  water- 
ways ai.d  cc.istal  areas. 

The  service  efTorts  Include: 

Air  Force:  The  service  is  Involved  In  two 
Inter-reluted  programs:  support  of  the  Elec- 
tronic  Battlefield   through  emplacement   of 


.sensors,  anti-jxTsonnel  mines,  monitoring  of 
sensors  tlirougli  communications/command/ 
control,  and  in  development  of  centrally- 
morutored  airljase  security  systems. 

The  AF  requested  $189.0  million  in  FYTO 
for  sensors  RDT&E,  with  $15.0  million  allo- 
cated. The  breakdown  of  the  $19.0  million  re- 
quest into  six  areas  included:  design  changes 
and  modifications  to  aerial  emplaced  intru- 
sion detection  devices,  $0.7  million;  develop- 
ment of  radar,  radio  and  visual  devices  for 
accurate  emplacement  and  location  of  sen- 
sors, $1.0  million;  data  collection,  $1.5  rmllion; 
data  processing  changes  to  ground  terminal 
eqviipment  which  receive  sensor  Informa- 
tiuii  from  airborne  relay  vehicle  (EC-121R), 
j8.0  million;  testing  at  AF  Flight  Test  Center. 
$6.5  million;  and  follow-on  development  of 
new  equipments  In  ECM,  delivery  of  sensors 
at  high  airspeed  and  improved  accuracy,  $l.Z 
million.  Funds  In  the  six  areas  are  pro- 
grammed through  FY71.  and  none  beyond. 
Eiforts  in  the  six  areas  are  underway,  with 
the  exception  of  those  designated  "follow- 
on." 

Develoi)nu'nt,5  completed  by  the  AF  since 
February  1908.  excluding  tho.se  to  be  com- 
pleted during  FY70 — include  for  the  DCPG; 

Munitions:  SUU-42/A  dispenser,  an  ex- 
ternally mounted  8-iube  unit  for  delivery  of 
various  types  of  sensors /flares  from  F-4  air- 
craft, completed  RDT&E  In  March  1968  at  a 
cost  of  .JOS  million  (See  DMS  Ships/Vehicle 
Ordnance  binder  for  details);  SUU-41  dis- 
pcn:-.tr.  a  device  dispensing  the  Gravel  mine 
froni  high  speed  aircraft,  completed  develop- 
ment in  April  1969.  at  a  cost  of  $0.9  million; 
chemical  weapon  BLU-52.  which  is  a  BLU-1 
napaim  tank  filled  with  riot  control  agent 
CS-2  used  for  area  denial  and  harrassment, 
developed  by  April  1968  at  a  cost  of  $10,000; 
CBU-46  (consisting  of  SUU-7  and  BLU-66), 
a  Jungle  bomblet  in  19-tube  dispenser,  com- 
pleted RDT&E  in  February  1969  at  a  cost  of 
$0  4  mill. on:  and  CBU-42  (consisting  of  SUU- 
38  and  BLU-54) ,  which  is  the  new  30-day 
Wide  Area  Anti-Personnel  Mine  (WAAPM) , 
also  knjwn  as  Wampum,  completing  develop- 
ment m  March  19G9,  at  a  cost  of  $6.4  million. 
Honeywell  is  prime  on  Gravel  Mine,  and 
received  the  WAAPM  production  contract 
I  including  the  di.-penscr)  of  initial  $24.9 
millicn  on  a  total  contract  of  $49.8  million  in 
November  1968.  (Honeywell  has  recently 
asked  for  quotes  from  subs  on  a  reported  six 
million  units).  (See  DMS  Ships  Vehicles 
Ordnance  binder  O-Mlnes  and  O-Dispensers 
Bomb  and  Mine  Reports  for  details). 

Another  new  development  Is  the  Grass- 
hopi)er  pop-up  RF  triggered  anti-personnel 
mine  under  development  by  GD/Pomona, 
with  FY7'">  funding  of  $0.9  million,  total 
RDT&E  of  eb-ima;ed  .$2.2  million,  and  RDT&E 
r.jmpletion  in  FY73.  The  program  was  initi- 
ated in  FY70. 

Communications  Command  Control :  The 
AF  completed  development  in  Nov.  1968  at 
a  cost  of  $2,0  million  of  the  Deployable 
Automatic  Relay  Terminal  (DART)  for  Com- 
mando Shackle,  the  surveillance  system  for 
the  3rd  Corps  Area  in  Viet  Nam,  DART  is  a 
transport.ible  ground  station  with  a  single 
ADR  antenna  capable  of  receiving,  process- 
ing and  displaying  data  relayed  through 
EC  121R,  iSEAOR  62),  or  Pave  Eagle  drone 
sensor  relay  equipment,  from  sensor  fields 
containing  up  to  150  units.  DART  Is  in  op- 
eration with  the  Command  Shackle  relay, 
with  the  latter  a  single  shelter  containing 
EC-12!R  links  Three  EC-121R  aircraft  are 
currently  undergoing  modification  by  LTV 
E'.pctru-systems  to  provide  increased  capa- 
bility, Fi'^cal  ye.^r  1970  AF  procurement  of 
$71,4  million  (excluding  $3.6  million  for 
spares)  is  divided  between  the  communica- 
tions/command control  element  with  $20.0 
million  to  provide  DART  relay  and  tenninal 
stations,  and  $51.4  million  to  buy  sensors. 

Base  Security:  the  AF  is  requesting  $1,6 
million,  up  from  $1,0  million,  for  RDT&E  of 
Base    Security    sensing    devices,    as    well    as 


for  development  of  the  Security  Control  Cen- 
ter which  would  co-ordinate  and  display  in- 
formation fed  to  it  by  Base  Defense  sensors, 
as  well  as  those  implantea  by  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  units  on  the  perimeter  of  an  air- 
base.  To  procure  tactical  security  supp<jrt 
equipment  for  protection  of  12  SEA  bases, 
the  AF  in  FY69  sought  $12,3  imlllon.  and  In 
FY  70,  $13,0  nullion. 

Equipment  in  six  areas  was  under  RDT&E 
in  FY69;  a  composite  seismic  antenna  loading 
detector  (Seed);  a  wide  area  remote  sensor 
system  to  detect  Intruders  beyond  the  alrbase 
perimeter:  remote  sensor  data  transmission 
network  for  channeling  information  to  Cen- 
tral Security  Station  including  communica- 
tions under  SEAOR-127;  preliminary  develop- 
ment of  Central  Security  Station  display;  a 
discrimination  analysis  study  to  identify  sen- 
sor stimuli;  and  continuation  of  work  on 
Foliage  Penetration  Radar  (FOPEN),  of 
which  twj  are  under  development.  The  in- 
terim sensor  system  for  wide  area  surveil- 
lance; components  of  the  remote  sensor  data 
transmission  network;  and^jp  prototype  of 
Seed  will  be  procured  during  FY70, 

Major  Air  Force  hardware  developed  under 
previous  budget  funding  Include  equipments 
In  SEAOR-62,  the  College  Eye  EC-121R  air- 
craft tised  by  the  AF  to  monitor  sensor  in- 
forniaticn;  the  family  of  foliage  penetration 
battlefield  surveillance  radars  (AN  PPS-5, 
AN  PPC-9.  10  and  11);  acoustic  sensors;  the 
"people  sniffer";  breakwire  and  laser  de- 
tectors, and  command  control  centers  moni- 
toring sensor  information.  One  of  the  few 
contracts  Identified  as  part  of  the  SEA  effort 
was  an  $5,8  million  initial  increment  on  a 
SI  1.7  million  cost  plus  incentive  fee  letter 
contract  to  Radiation  Inc.  for  development 
and  production  of  airborne  equipment  re- 
portedly for  I  he  EC -121  College  Eye  (SEAOR- 
62)  aircraft.  The  equipment  for  relay  of 
signals  from  ground  senors  to  command' 
control  centers  is  for  Phase  3  of  the  program 
and  involves  the  DART,  IBM  Gathersburg  is 
on  Phase  3  computer  programming  and  in 
Sept,  1969  received  $2,1  million  as  definitiza- 
tion  of  a  previously  awarded  letter  contract, 
ESD  Issued  both  awards. 

Army:  The  service  In  mid-1969  created  a 
new  program  designated  Surveillance.  Tar- 
get Acquisition  and  Night  Observation 
I  STANO).  which  appears  to  tie  together  ex- 
perience gained  in  Viet  Nam  with  the  barrier 
to  develop  systems  for  the  future  evolving 
Into  the  Electronic  Battlefield, 

All  Army  agencies  from  labs  to  commands, 
will  contribute  to  STANO.  with  T  &  E  per- 
formed at  Ft.  Hood  by  MASSTER.  The  range 
of  Army  effort  to  create  an  Electronic  Bat- 
tlefield in  STANO  will  involve:  night  vision 
devices,  surveillance  aircraft  (YO-3  in- 
cluded), personnel  and  equipment  detectors, 
radars,  ground  seniors,  photo  equipment, 
optical  equipment,  and  aural  equipment  elec- 
tronic surveillance  equipment,  information 
transmission,  identification  and  positioning 
devices  and  systems,  and  test,  measurement 
and  diagnostic  equipment  related  to  the 
systems  and  equipments, 

MASSTER  will  provide  the  test  bed  for 
material  evaluation  of  STANO  development 
hardware  and  determinations  on  potential  of 
commercial  hardware.  The  test  concept  "as 
portrayed  by  the  system  assessment  model 
will  be  developed."  according  to  the  Army, 
within  the  framework  of  what  It  has  desig- 
nated the  Integral  Battlefield  Control  Sy.=:tem 
(IBCS),  the  closest  anyone  in  DOD  has  come 
to  giving  a  name  to  the  "new"  Electronic 
Battlefield  as  currently  envisioned,  (The 
IBCS  Is  currently  under  study.)  Two  large 
systems  under  development,  the  TOS  and 
■Tactlfire  portions  ADSAP,  will  be  introduced 
into  the  MASSTER  test  system.  The  coordi- 
nation of  Electronic  Battlefield  activity  by 
the  Army  in  STANO,  with  its  project  man- 
ager in  the  Chief  of  Staff's  office.  Is  funded 
in  FY70  at  an  estimated  $14.0  million. 

The  .'Army's  RDT&E  funding  in  FY70  there- 


fore supports  STANO  are  not  DCPG,  although 
the  other  services  in  the  current  year  identify 
their  funds  as  supporting  the  agency  super- 
vising the  Viet  Nam  Barrier,  In  addition,  the 
Army  in  FY70  Identified  its  Electronic  Bat- 
tlefield funding  for  procurement  of  $129  5 
million,  under  the  designation  Duel  Blade. 
which  it  said  is  a  "barrier"  eqtiipment  proj- 
e-'t,  directly  derived  from  Dyemarker  Muscle 
Shoals  Thus  the  Army  is  the  first  one  to 
come  full  circle  to  begin  development  of 
the  Electronic  Battlefield,  with  Its  value  ap- 
parently demonstrated  by  the  McNamara 
Wall,  despite  the  derision  that  concept  re- 
ceived. 

Navy:  The  services  RDT&E  effort  fund- 
ing has  declined  since  FY67  for  DCPG.  The 
Navy  budget  supports  both  its  efforts,  be- 
lieved to  be  directed  mostly  at  aquabuoys  & 
sonobuoy.s.  and  those  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
which  Involve  perimeter  sensor.^-.  In  suc- 
ceeding years  the  service  and  the  Marine 
Corps  are"  expected  to  integrate  EKTPG  sen,sor 
programs  Into  regular  roles  and  missions. 
Use  of  air-dropped  sonobuoys,  bought  by 
the  Navy  and  coiustitutlng  the  major  share 
of  its  Naval  Air  Svstems  Command  funding 
of  $39.1  million  for  DCPG  from  FY67  through 
FY69,  has  been  confirmed  The  sono  and 
aquabuoys  used  by  all  senioes  on  land  and 
m  water  are  produced  by  Sanders.  Majnavox 
and  others, 

COMMENT 

The  Viet  Nam  program  embodies  In  the 
Dyemarker  Mu.-cle  Shoals  barrier  authorized 
in  Sept  1966  has  been  terminated  except 
for  a  minor  segment,  but  the  concept  is 
alive,  funded  in  FY70  and  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming what  the  Dept  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  director  now  calls  the 
Electronic  Battlefield.  The  new  description 
tells  more  than  was  apparent  when  the  pro- 
grajn  was  derided  as  the  •McNamara  Wall" 
and  "Maglnot  Line  East" — and  that  Is  that 
Dyemarker  Muscle  Shoals  was  never  a  "wall", 
not  even  an  Invisible  one  of  concealed  sen- 
sors. More  than  half  of  its  funding  through 
FY69  procured  ammunition — anti-personnel 
mines,  the  Gravel  Mine,  silent  button  bomb- 
lets  to  trigger  sensors,  the  laser-guided 
bombs  deployed  in  CY68,  and  other  ord- 
nance. Another  large  segment  of  funds 
bought  specially  equipped  aircraft,  vehicles 
and  related  eqiiipment.  with  perhaps  about 
20  to  40  per  cent  of  funds  (varying  with 
each  service)  buying  what  could  be  charac- 
terized as  "electronic  sensors,"  Additionally, 
total  funds  also  paid  for  O&M  and  Military 
Construction.  The  Navy's  expenditures  from 
FY67  through  FY69  provide  a  picture  of  the 
relationships:  Its  total  of  $130.4  million  di- 
rectly supporting  the  effort  of  the  Defense 
Communications  Planning  Group,  elusive 
overseer  of  the  Viet  Nam  program,  show 
that  the  Navy  spent  $40,4  niillion  for 
RDT&E:  $28,1  million  on  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  missiles  (PAMN) ;  $43,0  for  other 
procurement  (electronics);  and  $18,9  mil- 
lion for  O&M.' 

Procurement  other  than  sensors — again, 
with  the  major  support  item  ammunition — 
is  reflected  in  Army  contributions  to  DCPG, 
A  major  portion  of  the  reduction  In  FY  69 
funding  for  Dyemarker  Muscle  Shoals  from 
the  requested  $691  million  (actual  figure 
$680,2  million)  to  $524,0  million  by  SecDef 
Laird  involved  the  buyout  of  the  Gravel  Mine 
with  a  reduction  of  $127,7  m.illion  in  that 
fiscal  year's  Army  budget  for  the  Honey- 
well-produced Item,  as  well  as  other  am- 
munition Items, 

The  shift  to  the  Electronic  Battlefield  is 
more  clearly  reflected  In  the  FY  70  budget 
requests.  Of  tri-servlce  procurement  budg- 
eted In  the  request  at  $214.1   million,  $146  0 


•The  total  and  Individual  Navy  funding 
figures. differ  from  those  in  the  major  fund- 
ing table  for  this  Report  because  the  latter 
provides  latest  Na'vy  figures. 


million  is  for  the  range  of  sensors— acoustic, 
magnetic,  RF,  IR,  seismic,  as  applicable  to 
personnel,  vehicles,  and  aircraft.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  ammunition  pro- 
ctirement has  stopped.  Beside  specific  DCPG 
funding,  the  services  buy  ammunition  of 
various  types  under  their  ammunition  budg- 
et item,  for  continued  support  of  the  •bar- 
rier." 

Including  FY  70  RDT&E  and  procurement 
f-anding.  the  Dyemarker  Muscle  Shoals 
Pratice  Nine  Igloo  White  Dual  Blade  Elec- 
tronic Battlefield  program  since  its  incep- 
tion in  FY  67  through  reprogrammlng  and 
other  budget  actions  as  well  as  specific  ftinri- 
ing  for  the  DCPG,  totals  $1,5351  million. 
This  total,  arrived  at  independently  by  DMS 
Ci'rresponds  to  the  pubh,'^hed  estimates  of 
$16  billion  to  .$2  0  billion  for  the  procram, 
DMS  believes,  however,  that  its  established 
total  for  RDT&E  and  procurement  is  low, 
since  a  number  of  ammunltit  n  items  funded 
tinder  their  budget  line  items  were  pro- 
cured for  the  "barrier, '•  while  they  werp  not 
included  in  .'ipecific  "barrier"  funding.  The 
0.'cM  and  MILCON  fui'.tis  are  not  Included 
in  the  DMS  total.  Whether  the  speciiic — 
and  still  cla.ssifted — program  funding  totab; 
$1.5  billion  or  as  much  as  $2.0  billion  is  of 
relative  intercut.  There  Is  no  question  that 
what  began  as  the  "barrier"  concept  has 
consumed  huge  sums  (with  all  of  RDT&E 
included  in  the  SF.^  project  designated 
PROVOST  of  which  .■specific  Dyemarker 
Muscle   Shoals   RDT&E   funding   is    pan ) 

The  question  arises,  "where  did  it  all  go'" 
A  Senator  offered  the  opinion  during  FY70 
budget  debate  on  the  "barrier"  funding 
that  "I  understand  that  much  of  the  equip- 
ment sent  ever  i.s  rusting  around  Da  Nang 
becati.<^e  the  places  where  it  was  to  be  put 
are  now  occupied  by  the  enemy,"  Bought  on 
crash  basis,  mostlv  through  tmnnncunced 
contracts,  equipment  may  indeed  be  "rust- 
ing around  Da  Nang",  and  as  the  restilt, 
DDR&E  In  FY70  is  finally  attempting  to 
bring  order  into  the  battlefield  detection  and 
surveillance  area.  It  therefore  is  pushing  the 
Electronic  Battlefield  concept  of  rnt:on;i: 
sensor  emplacement,  and  utilization  of  intel- 
ligence from  them.  Consequently,  the  high- 
dollar-yield  fiscal  years  of  indiscriminate 
Dyemarker  Muscle  Sho.als  spending  are  over, 
foreclosing  marginal  eqtiipments,  Tlie  com- 
panies capable  of  foreseeing  the  possibilities 
of  rational  Electronic  Battlefield  develop- 
ment will  benefit,  and  certainly  tlie  dollars 
to  support  the  effort  are  Included  in  FY70. 
and  will  be  sought  through  the  1970.s, 

The  de',  elopment  of  the  Electronic  Battle- 
t'eld  is  clearly  the  aim  of  the  Army  under 
ST.-\NO,  The  other  two  services  apparently 
ha-,e  not  yet  made  an  organiaitional  shift 
to  support  of  a  STANO-llke  appro:ich.  In- 
deed, the  Army's  program  includes  so  many 
Hems,  that  it  too  apparently  '.vill  continue 
certain  programs  temporarily  in  FY70  as  they 
were — especiallv  in  its  night  vision  effort  un- 
der SEA  NITEOPS,  identified  as  such  In  the 
FY70  budget  (See  Night  Vislon-Armv  Re- 
port) But  in  FY71  SEA  NITEOPS  will  be 
STANO  .Although  the  Army  has  puUed  to- 
gether its  Electronic  Battlefield  coiicept  in 
STANO.  the  effort  will  be  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  items  under  variotis  code 
it.imes,  already  on  its  STANO  list,  with  the 
latter  classified.  There  are  about  100  specific 
items  listed. 

[From  Army  magazine.  August  1969] 

Narrowing  the  Comb.\t  In-telligence 

Gap 

(By  Lt.  Gen.  Harry  W.  O.  Klnnardi 

At  tlie  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Army  made 
significant  improvements  in  its  firepower  by 
developing  several  new  weapons  and  muni- 
tions. In  the  early  1960s,  it  eiihanced  its  mo- 
bility by  adopting  the  helicopter  and  the  air- 
mobile concept.  At  the  same  time,  great 
strides  were  made  in  command  and  control 


through  improved  conununic«tions  equip- 
ment and  automatic  data  processing.  Stip- 
po:t  services,  which  include  logistical  serv- 
ices, have  also  t>ecn  considerably  modern- 
ized However,  in  comparison  to  im'prove- 
ir.ents  in  firepower,  logistics,  mobility  and 
communications,  the  Army  has  lagged  in 
developing  the  fifth  element  of  land  com- 
bat— intelligence. 

Tlie  war  in  Vietnam  has  provided  a  stim- 
ulus for  developing  several  devices  used  in 
detection  and  surveillance  on  the  battlefield. 
Detection  becomes  a  major  problem  in  an 
unconventional  war  like  the  one  m  Vittnam. 
In  connicti^  of  lilgher  intensity  It  may  well  be 
the  key  to  survival. 

When  I  took  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile I  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in 
1965.  I  knew  that  finding  the  enemy  would 
be  one  of  our  toughest  Jo>js  It  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  we  would  be  able  to  identify  the 
ruerrilla--a  farmer  by  day  and  a  fighter  by 
night — by  the  dark  circles  under  his  eyes.  As 
things  t turned  out.  one  of  our  best  means  of 
intelligence  was  just  about  that  unsophis- 
uca'ed,  and  terribly  unnerving  for  our  pilots. 
Pilots  scouted  the  area  in  helicopters  until 
the  enemy  revealed  his  presence  by  firing  at 
them  Many  major  battles  began  in  just  that 
way. 

Of  ciHirse.  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  had 
other  means  of  stirveiUance.  ranging  from 
foot  patrol.s  to  electronic  intercept  and  side- 
looking  radar?  We  used  them  quite  effec- 
tively but.  in  lookii.g  back,  we  see  that  our 
ability  to  find  the  enemy  did  not  match  our 
battlefield  mobility  and  firepower.  Since 
then,  tl'ie  gap  has  been  narrowed  somewhat 
by  the  development  and  -..ise  in  Vietnam  of 
devices  such  i.s  the  "people  sniffer,"  the  star- 
light scope  and  improved  frontline  surveil- 
lance radpr. 

But  equii)ment  alone  does  not  necetsarlly 
improve  the  Army's  capability.  Devices  used 
in  surveillance  and  target  acquisition  must 
be  matched  with  doctrine  that  prescribes 
their  eniplt  yment  and  a  capability  for  proc- 
essing information  that  will  rapidly  convert 
raw  information  into  usable  intelligence.  The 
cycle  is  completed  only  when  the  resulting 
intellgence  is  tran.smitted  and  displayed  to 
the  troops  who  must  engage  the  target  or  the 
enemy's  forces.  In  short,  our  biggest  job  is  to 
bring  all  the  information  gained  through  de- 
vices and  human  means  in'o  a  £\stem^ — In- 
cluding the  front-line  soldier — that  gives  the 
battlefield  commander  the  intelligence  he 
n'^eds  and  in  time  for  hiin  to  act  or  react. 

Tlie  verbs  collect,  proccsn.  fansmit.  dis- 
pla-j.  act.  and  react  FUggest  t.he  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  which  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  as 
old  as  the  art  of  war  Nor  are  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem  and  our  attempts  to 
soUe  It  new.  Our  army  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  days  of  the  Indian  scout,  in  both 
Its  ability  to  gather  intelligence  and  its  abil- 
ity to  react  to  it.  Intelligence  is  a  function 
in  which  the  demand,  and  the  de\e;opment 
of  the  capacity  to  serve  that  dein.'.nd.  con- 
stantly stimulate  each  other  and  generate 
new  and  higher  degrees  of  sophistication  and 
capability.  Today,  we  apain  face  a  great  ex- 
pan-^ion  in  intelligence  technology,  an  ex- 
pansion that  springs  from  a  combination  of 
new  demands  and  technological  develop- 
ments. 

During  the  past  few  years,  several  pro- 
grams have  been  undertaken  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  forces  stationed  throughout 
the  world,  Theie  concern  such  diverse  tilings 
as  security  of  border  barriers,  the  mobile 
army  sensor  system,  and  the  orderly  Inte- 
gration of  the  system  of  surveilance  target 
acquisition  and  night  oF>eratlons  (STANO). 
Each  of  these  has  contributed  to  our  capa- 
bility. 

At  Combat  Developments  C-ommand  we  re- 
cently set  up  Task  Force  Riposte  to  bring 
under  a  single  effort  within  CDC  the  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  and  monitoring  the 
Integration  In  the  Army  of  all  devices  used 
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in  sun-elUance.  night  vision  and  target  acqui- 
sition. Riposte's  mission  Is  to  validate  re- 
quirements for  equipment,  WTlte  doctrine  lor 
Its  use  and  place  It  within  the  Army's  tables 
of  organization  and  equipment  (TOE).  Ri- 
poste will  al=o  evaluate  field  and  troop  tests  of 
devices  and  concepts. 

Our  approach  to  the  task  Is  through  two 
major  objectives.  The  short-range  objective 
is  to  speed  developments  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  forces  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
longer-range  objective  Is  to  provide  Improve- 
ments In  the  combat  Intelligence  system  for 
world-wide  use  that  employs  the  meet  effec- 
tive mixture  of  equipment  for  collection, 
data  linkage,  processing  and  display. 

The  principal  aim  In  the  shCMli-range  ob- 
jective is  to  fill  voids  and  gaps  In  the  ability 
at  any  echelon  to  meet  a  combat  oommand- 
er's  information  needs,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  costly  overlaps.  First  generation 
equipment,  now  rapidly  entering  the  Army's 
inventory,  Is  backed  up  with  doctrine  for 
Its  emplo>Tnent.  This  equipment  Includes 
improved  radar,  night  vision  devices  and 
sensors  which  reveal  the  presence  of  the  en- 
emy through  physical  agents  such  as  heat, 
light,  pressure,  sound  motion  and  chemical 
or  electro-magnetic  variations. 

Properly  programmed,  the  short-range  ef- 
fort will  enhance  the  longer-range  plan  to 
develop  the  needs  for  a  second  generation  of 
equipment  targeted  for  the  Army  up  through 
1985.  Improvements  in  the  first  generation 
of  materiel  are  clearly  predictable  In  such 
features  as  weight  range,  reliability  compati- 
bility and  automation.  For  the  first  time, 
these  Improvements  offer  the  possibility  that 
our  forces  will  be  able  to  carry  out  continu- 
ous operations,  employing  a  full  24-hour 
combat  capability,  by  extending  the  fighting 
Into  conditions  of  poor  visibility  and  dark- 
ness at  near-daylight  effectiveness. 

So  far,  much  of  the  drive  for  development 
has  come  from  our  objectives  to  Improve  our 
defensive  capability.  The  greatest  potential 
value  of  STANO  lies  In  exploltmg  Its  offensive 
capabilities  as  tbe  means  to  gain  decisive  re- 
sults In  combat.  Offensive  operations  allow 
the  combat  commander  to  retain  the  Initia- 
tive; they  give  him  the  flexibility  he  needs 
to  strike  the  enemy  at  his  most  vulnerable 
point  in  time  and  space.  Further,  by  coordi- 
nating his  collecting  capabilities  with  his 
means  of  fire  support,  the  commander  can 
control  areas  that  are  not  occupied  by  his 
troops — an  application  of  the  principle  of 
economy  of  force. 

Battlefield  reconnaissance,  essential  as  it  is, 
can  reveal  only  what  is  in  an  area  up  to  the 
time  a  reconnaissance  takes  place.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  sensors  placed  In  tbe  same  area 
by  reconnaissance  troops,  or  by  other  means, 
can  give  the  commander  permanent  sur- 
veillance at  a  very  low  risk. 

'We  realize  that  during  our  studies  many 
human  factors  must  be  constantly  weighed. 
Very  real  matters  such  as  combat  fatigue  and 
jjsychologlcal  processes  bear  heavily,  so  we 
don't  profees  to  have  all  the  answers.  Scien- 
tists can  build  many  capabilitlee  Into  equip- 
ment; only  people  can  make  use  of  those 
capabilities.  That  is  why  we  feel  that  doc- 
trinal considerations  and  developments  must 
guide  advances  in  materiel,  not  the  opposite. 

The  situation  of  the  Army  Is  necessarily 
one  of  constant  change.  That  Is  why  we  must 
constantly  bring  our  doctrine  up  to  date.  At 
Combat  Development  Command  we  consider 
a  doctrinal  study  to  be  one  that  translates 
and  operational  concept  Into  a  clearly  defined 
tactically  sound  arrangement  of  material 
inanp>ower  and  operational  capability.  A  doc- 
trinal study  must  have  a  valid  objective  and 
provide  a  solution  to  a  problem.  Desirability, 
It  also  provides  guidance  for  budgeting  In  the 
programming  of  reeourceB.  Not  only  must  we 
establish  needs  for  materiel  and  manpower. 
Including  MOS  training,  methods  of  employ- 
ment must  be  published  In  field  Trii».niiii.ig  or 


other  doctrinal  literature,  and  the  TOE  must 
be  worked  out. 

Many  considerations  enter  into  the  orga- 
nization for  continuous  operations.  For  ex- 
Eunple,  is  it  advisable  to  organize  and  equip 
one  unit  for  night  operations,  and  another 
for  daytime  fighting,  somewhat  like  the  two- 
platoon  system  in  fixitball?  We  must  remem- 
ber, of  course,  that,  unlike  the  gridiron,  the 
battlefield  has  no  sidelines  that  are  safe  from 
attack.  Or  might  we  enJiance  the  soldier's 
powers  of  endurance  through  stimulants?  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  either  of  these  is  a 
practical  solution;  I  mention  them  only  to 
suggest  that  there  Is  considerable  ground  to 
be  explored  in  human  research. 

Human  actions  In  the  intelligence  func- 
tion also  offer  a  fruitful  area  for  explora- 
tion. Our  equipment  can  alert  us  to  the 
presence  of  people,  but  it  cannot  tell  us 
which  side  they  are  on.  Blips  on  a  screen  can 
indicate  presence  and  even  numbers,  but 
only  humans  can  reveal  intentions.  Our  abil- 
ity to  extract  information  from  the  enemy 
is  still  somewhat  crude.  Our  combat  elements 
are  often  confronted  with  opportunities  to 
gather  Intelligence  from  prisoners  or  local 
Inhabitants  which  are  not  fully  exploited  be- 
cause of  lack  of  interrogators  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  good  enough  to  un- 
lock the  needed  information.  This  effort  is 
also  limited — and  properly  so— by  Interna- 
tional agreements.  Human  actions  in  intel- 
ligence can  be  modernized  through  the  use 
of  technology  and  better  understanding  and 
application  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 

Drawing  on  our  experiences  of  the  past,  we 
realize  that  advancements  In  firepower  and 
mobility  have  come  through  new^ly  devel- 
oped materiel;  however,  a  higher  conibat  ca- 
pability was  realized  only  when  the  mate- 
riel was  Integrated  with  new  concepts  of  op- 
eration, organization,  training  and  logistical 
support.  Thus  we  can  conclude  that  the 
recent  proliferation  of  equipment  for  surveil- 
lance, target  acquisition,  and  night  observa- 
tion (STANO)  offers  an  opportunity  for 
significant  gains  in  continuous  operations 
and  In  the  intelligence  function  of  land  com- 
bat. 

The  Introduction  of  first  generation 
STANO  equipment  Into  the  conflct  In  Viet- 
nam has  been  encouraging  and  has  done  a 
lot  to  narrow  the  intelligence  gap.  Likewise 
some  of  this  equipment  Is  proving  useful 
In  Korea,  where  Infiltration  from  the  north 
Is  a  constant  threat.  Tliese  considerations 
were  Instrumental  in  the  decision  to  create 
within  CDC  an  agency  to  plan  and  monitor 
the  Integrated  Introduction  of  STANO  ca- 
pabilities into  the  Army.  The  princlf«al  means 
for  developing  these  capabilities  Is  a  series 
of  operational  evaluations  In  the  combat 
zones. 

Concurrently,  the  U.S.  Army  Combat  De- 
velopments Command's  Experimentation 
Command  is  running  a  series  of  field  ex- 
periments in  the  highly  Instrumented,  con- 
trolled environment  of  Hunter  Uggett  Mili- 
tary Reservation,  where  soldiers  and  scien- 
tists are  coming  to  grips  with  the  problems. 

Other  agencies,  such  as  Army  Materiel 
Command's  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
(TECOM),  the  Night  Vision  Laboratory,  the 
Human  Engineering  Laboratory-  and  the  Be- 
havioral Science  Research  Laboratory,  are 
attacking  various  facets  of  the  matter.  The 
objective  of  this  Intensive  and  extensive  test- 
ing of  STANO  Is  to  produce  or  collect  data 
on  doctrine,  organization,  tactics,  training 
and  materiel. 

These  laboratory  and  field  experiments  will 
determine  human  performance  fatigue,  op- 
erator selection  and  techniques,  and  techiil- 
cal  support  factors  relating  to  STANO  ca- 
pabilitlee and  developments.  Continental 
Army  Command  will  incorporate  the  results 
Into  a  training  program. 

Under  Its  charter.  CDC  Is  charged  with 
Integrating  STANO  capabilities  Into  the  pres- 


ent and  future  Army.  Obviously,  AMC  and 
CONARC  have  a  continuing  part  in  this  un- 
dertaking. Interactions  among  these  three 
commands,  as  well  as  the  overseas  commands 
that  are  affected,  are  close  and  constant. 

In  viewing  any  new  system,  It  Is  first  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  variables  In  the  tasks 
to  be  performed.  If  the  system  Is  to  be  ap- 
plied Army-wlde,  then  It  must  be  viewed  in 
differing  environments,  at  all  Intensities  of 
conflict.  In  viewing  the  functions  of  combat, 
it  appears  that  while  STANO  is  oriented  prin- 
cipally to  the  Intelligence  fimctlon,  It  also 
affects  mobility,  firepower,  command  and 
control  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  support 
services.  Thus,  we  use  a  "program  matrix," 
or  mold,  as  a  management  tool.  This  places 
all  elements  of  the  system  against  the  de- 
mands of  task,  function  and  intensity  of  con- 
flict. Besides,  no  system  can  be  viewed  in 
Isolation;  Its  relation  with  other  systems 
must  be  considered.  For  example,  target  ac- 
quisition subsystems  linked  through  auto- 
mation to  the  tactical  fire  direction  system 
(TACFIRE)  may  significantly  improve  the 
accuracy  and  effectiveness  of  firepower.  Sur- 
veillance and  night  operations  subsystems 
logically  would  have  an  effect  on  the  tactical 
of>eratlons  system  (TOS)  to  improve  our 
means  of  disseminating  operational  informa- 
tion and  intelligence.  Ideally,  a  battlefield 
commander  wovUd  have  an  acctirate  and  con- 
temporaneous display  of  the  situation  of  the 
friendly  unit  and  that  of  the  enemy,  includ- 
ing target  intelligence  and  coiinterintelll- 
gence. 

Even  a  partial  listing  of  tasks  would  be 
lengthy,  but  within  each  level  of  conflict  in- 
tensity, some  tasks  stand  out.  In  conflicts  of 
low  Intensity,  characterized  by  much  of  'the 
action  In  Vietnam,  detection  of  enemy  move- 
ments and  positions  in  Jungle  terrain  dur- 
ing darkness  and  poor  weather  is  a  formida- 
ble task.  Also,  identifying  the  enemy  who 
mingles  -with  and  uses  local  peopie  as  a  cover 
is  very  difficult.  Current  STANO  equipment  is 
improving  our  ability  to  do  these  tasks,  and 
new  materiel  offers  us  the  capability  to  over- 
come one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  In  that 
conflict. 

In  conflicts  of  medium  intensity,  like 
World  War  n  and  Korea,  accurate  Intelli- 
gence of  enemy  means  of  delivering  fire  is 
desired  In  enough  detail  to  permit  their  neu- 
tralization. Also,  the  positions  and  move- 
ments of  enemy  reserves  from  deep  in  the 
rear  must  be  detected  early,  to  permit  inter- 
diction and  counter-maneuver. 

In  conflicts  of  high  Intensity,  priority 
must  go  to  locating  and  destroying  enemy 
nuclear  stockpiles  and  means  of  delivery. 
Besides,  Intelligence  that  will  give  .some 
warning  of  a  nuclear  strike  can  permit  our 
forces  to  take  protective  measures  that  will 
enhance  their  chances  of  survival. 

The  continued  equipment  of  the  Army 
with  aircraft  Is  greaty  expanding  the  size 
of  the  area  over  which  a  commander  must 
maintain  surveillance.  In  past  wars,  bat- 
talions fought  along  relatively  narrow  front- 
ages, and  even  our  fastest  mounted  forces 
measured  movements  In  terms  of  kilometers 
and  hours.  Today,  with  the  mobility  provided 
by  the  helicopter,  our  ground  forces  range 
over  dozens  of  kilometers  in  minutes. 

In  our  studies  for  the  Army  of  1970-75.  it 
became  apparent  that  intelligence  capability 
had  lagged  behind  the  other  elements  of 
combat.  Many  of  the  materiel  systems  dis- 
cussed In  this  and  other  issues  of  Army  have 
resulted  from  attempts  to  close  this  gap. 
During  the  past  two  years,  a  concept  of 
organization  for  combat  Intelligence  has 
been  studied,  a  modification  of  which  was 
combat-tested  by  a  combat  intelligence  bat- 
talion In  the  1st  Infantry  Division  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  study,  labeled  Target  Acquisition  and 
Combat  Surveillance  in  Vietnam  (TACSIV 
m ) ,  served  to  validate  or  disprove  many 
theoretical   claims.    One   conclusion   of   the 


study  is  that  perhaps  a  company-sized  unit 
is  needed  in  divisions  to  handle  intelligence. 

In  brigades  and  battalions,  smaller  battle- 
field information  centers  are  needed  to  help 
the  S2  process,  and  to  produce  and  dissemi- 
nate intelligence.  Future  TOE  will  reflect 
these  additions.  This  unit  would  furnish  as- 
sistance needed  by  the  division  G2  and  the 
brigade  and  battalion  S2  by  providing  battle- 
field information  control  centers  to  coordi- 
nate the  collection  of  Information,  to  process 
and  disseminate  intelligence,  and  to  furnish 
dedicated  communication  circuits. 

Finally,  the  problems  of  surveillance,  tar- 
get acquisition  and  night  operations  have 
been  recognized  and  many  are  well  on  the 
way  to  solution.  These  solutions  will  not 
come  free,  so  we  must  carefully  weigh  the 
trade-offs.  Par-reaching  decisions  must  be 
made  on  how  much  of  our  resources  of  ma- 
teriel and  manpower  should  be  expended  to 
gain  better  and  more  timely  information 
about  the  enemy.  Solutions  to  many  of  the 
problems  call  for  highly  sophisticated  and 
costlv  equipment,  with  the  associated  high 
cost  in  training  troops.  During  our  study  we 
must  weigh  these  factors  and  the  relative 
merits  and  faults  of  trying  to  gain  an  im- 
proved intelligence  capability  at  the  expense 
of  other  needs.  Our  objective  is  a  proper 
balance  within  the  limits  of  our  resources.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  combination  of  tech- 
nology and  ingenuity  will  bring  us  to  that 
objective. 

(Prom  Defense  Industry  Bulletin  1 
AuTOMATicN— Force  ErrEcrivENESs 

MtTLTIPLIER 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  Wilson  R.  Reed,  USA) 

Data  systems  are  like  weapon  systems,  only 
more  so. 

A  system  is  far  more  than  a  mere  complex 
of  Intricate  equipment:  It  is  a  combination 
of  machines,  methods  and  men,  organized  to 
accomplish  a  mission. 

The  Army,  which  incubated  the  Electronic 
Numerical  Integrator  and  Calculator 
(ENIAC)  during  'World  War  II  and,  thus,  in- 
troduced electronic  digital  computer  tech- 
nology to  the  world,  came  to  an  early  under- 
standing of  this  dictum,  and  is  applying  its 
understanding  vigorously. 

In  March  1969,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  established  the  U.S.  Army  Computer 
Systems  Command  (CSC)  and  assigned  to 
the  command  a  scope  of  responsibility  and  a 
range  of  automatic  data  processing  (ADP) 
action  areas,  that  are  broader  than  any  ever 
before  assigned  to  a  single  line  command  in 
the  defense  establishment.  The  Computer 
Systems  Command  Is  responsible  for  cen- 
tralized data  systems  development,  Integra- 
tion, and  support  of  all  mtatl-command 
automatic  data  processing  systems.  Its  char- 
ter establishes  the  CSC  commanding  general 
as  project  manager  over  ADP  systems  for 
combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
support  in  a  tactical  environment,  as  well  as 
over  the  entire  spectrum  of  administrative 
systems  which  are  required  both  within  the 
continental  United  States  and  overseas,  but 
which  can  operate  within  a  conventional 
fixed-station  Installation.  The  command  is, 
therefore,  the  central  systems  design  and 
management  agency  for  systems  calling  for 
development  of  new  vehicle-mounted,  mili- 
tarized data  processing  equipment,  and  for 
systems  using  the  same  commercial  computer 
equipment  used  by  Industry,  universities  and 
Government  for  the  full  range  of  sclentlflc, 
management  and  process  control  systems. 

The  command  is  located  within  the  Army 
and  is  internally  structured  to  play  a  central 
role  In  the  development  of  all  four  system 
components  (mission,  men,  machines,  meth- 
ods) .  The  command  Is  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  men  and  mission  are  by  far  the 
most  Important  system  components. 

MISSION 

System  missions  are  defined  by  the  top 
functional  managers  of  the  Army,  by  each 


of  the  Deputy  and  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
and  by  other  agency  heads  of  Headquarters. 
Department  of  the  Army.  To  assure  the 
proper  Interplay  and  collaboration  between 
management  need  and  technical  response, 
the  Computer  Systems  Command  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Army's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  who 
maintains  an  Army  Management  Informa- 
tion Systems  Master  Plan.  This  plan  estab- 
lishes priorities  within  which  all  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  the  Army  functional  staff  works 
to  develop  its  management  systems  require- 
ments. The  Computer  Systems  Command 
works  closely  with  these  agencies  to  assure 
that  thee  management  requirements  evolve 
Into  a  system  mission  statement,  which  takes 
full  advantage  of  the  advancing  technology 
and  which  Is  fully  understood  by  the  sys- 
tem designers. 

The  Computer  Systems  Command  Is  a 
worldwide  organization,  but  its  headquar- 
ters is  located  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  Fort  Bel- 
volr  is  not  only  close  to  the  offices  of  the 
Army's  top  managers  In  the  Pentagon,  but 
Is  also  the  location  of  Headquarters.  Army 
Combat  Developments  Command  Thus,  for 
all  tactical  systems  and.  especially,  for  com- 
bat and  combat  support  systems,  mission 
definition  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inti- 
mate collaborations  between  the  personnel 
of  these  two  commands. 

MACHINES 

System  design  is  based  solidly  on  system 
mission  definition,  and  the  design  phase  is 
characterized  by  continuous  dialog  between 
designers,  managers,  and  combat  doctrine 
specialists.  Hardware-software  tradeoff  analy- 
sis is  performed  when  system  design  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  that  machine  require- 
ment and  computer  programming  require- 
ments can  be  specified  separately.  Acquisi- 
tion of  machines  is  accomplished  with  the 
participation  of  two  other  Army  agencies. 

Materiel  development  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Army  Materiel  (Command,  whose  head- 
quarters Is  also  within  a  short  drive  of  Port 
Belvoir.  Whenever  new  ADP  equipment  de- 
velopment is  necessary,  either  to  meet  mili- 
tarization reqtiirements  or  to  advance  the 
state  of  the  art  beyond  the  off-the-shelf 
stage,  the  Army  Materiel  Command  performs 
the  equipment  acquisition.  When  commer- 
cial equipment  is  reqtilred,  the  Army  Com- 
puter Systems  Support  and  Evaluation  Com- 
mand at  nearby  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  makes  the 
equipment  selection.  Both  of  these  com- 
mands work  In  response  to  equipment  speci- 
fications set  by  the  Computer  Systems  Com- 
mand, and  all  procurement  Is  executed 
through  Army  Materiel  Command  procure- 
ment offices. 

METHODS 

The  methods  component  of  each  data  sys- 
tem combines  the  manual  methods  for  sys- 
tem operators  and  users,  and  the  automated 
methods  which  are  programmed  into  the 
computers.  Once  again,  constant  teamwork  is 
performed  to  maintain  full  synchronization 
between  user  and  management  procedures, 
developed  by  the  management  agencies:  and 
computer  programs,  data  control,  and  opera- 
tions procedures,  developed  by  the  Com- 
puter Systems  Command.  Often,  the  assist- 
ance of  software  contractors  is  engaged 
through  the  Army  Materiel  Command  pro- 
curement offices. 

MEN 

As  the  systems  design  progresses,  incorpo- 
rating equipment  development,  computer 
programming,  and  standard  operating  pro- 
cedures preparation,  project  personnel  of 
the  Computer  Systems  Command  work 
closely  with  the  Army  Materiel  Command, 
the  Combat  Developments  Command,  and  the 
Continental  Army  Command  to  perform  the 
necessary  methods  and  skills  analysis,  and 
to  determine  the  numbers  and  qualifications 
of  personnel  required  to  operate  and  use 
the  systems. 

Training  of  both  user  and  operator  per- 
sonnel 16  performed  by  the  Continental  Army 


Command.  To  assist  in  the  training  process, 
the  Computer  Systems  Command,  working 
with  the  Combat  Developments  Command, 
provides : 

Essential  inputs  to  the  establishment  of 
tables  of  organization  and  equipment. 

Systems  documentation  to  sene  as  bu&ls 
for  training  manuals  and  user  and  operator 
reference  material. 

Instructor  training. 

Assurance  that  plans  of  instructions  are  up 
to  date  with  current  versions  of  system  de- 
sign. 

TYING  THE   SYSTEM   TOGETHER 

System  Integration  is  performed  by  the 
Computer  Systems  Command.  Trained  men 
and  delivered  equipment  are  brought  to- 
gether with  the  computer  programs  and  all 
appropriate  documentation  by  the  com- 
mands field  operations  specialists.  Command 
personnel  supervise  the  knitting  together  of 
these  elements  into  an  operational  system, 
and  deliver  the  system  to  the  ultimate  cus- 
tomer, the  field  commander.  Command  per- 
sonnel help  the  field  commander  to  conver 
from  his  earlier  procedures  to  the  new  sys- 
tem. A  worldwide  network  of  support  groups 
and  field  assistance  teams  continue  to  provide 
field  engineering  support  for  the  entire  use- 
ful life  of  the  system,  calling  upon  CSC  head- 
quarters design  personnel  who  hold  their 
toothbrushes  at  the  ready-to-go-anywhere- 
in-the-world  posture  if  a  sufficiently  serious 
design  problem  calls  for  it. 

Operation  of  the  delivered  system  is  turned 
over  entirely  to  the  field  commander.  It  Is 
his  system,  and  Its  men  and  machines  belong 
to  him.  Methods  are  updated  by  the  Com- 
puter Systems  Command  when  design  im- 
provements are  required,  or  when  top  Army 
management  modifies  the  mission  statement 
for  the  system. 

esc    ORGANIZATION 

Though  the  Computer  Systems  Command 
derives  much  benefit  from  Its  relationships 
with  the  many  other  agencies,  both  •within 
and  outside  the  Army,  the  projected  growth 
of  the  command  will  provide  self-stifflclency 
In  all  aspects  of  data  systems  technology. 

Special  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  the  CSC 
Scientific  and  Management  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, a  specialized  version  of  the  Army 
Sclentlflc  Advisory  Panel,  devoted  to  all  as- 
pects of  research  and  developmert  in  com- 
puter technology  and  information  science. 
Convened  and  coordinated  by  the  CSC  Chief 
Scientist,  within  the  Office  of  the  Command- 
ing General,  the  committee  has  a  member- 
ship of  data  systems  authorities  of  national 
reputation.  The  committee  includes  scien- 
tists from  Industry,  Government  and  aca- 
demic institutions  whose  spedaJties  range 
from  systems  architecture  to  equipment 
production  and  the  management  of  data  and 
information  systems. 

The  CSC  mission  is  divided  between  two 
majOT  organizational  units,  headed  by  a 
Deputy  for  Systems  Management  and  a 
Deputy  for  Technical  Management. 

DEPITTY  FOR  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 

Operating  under  a  project  manager's  char- 
ter. Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Computer  Systems  Command  Implements  the 
principles  of  project  management  with  an 
organizational  structure  which  designates  a 
system  director  or  system  manager  for  each 
data  system  assigned  to  the  command.  Each 
systems  management  office  serves  as  the  co- 
ordinating agency  lor  the  execution  of  all 
actions  In  the  life-cycle  management  of  a 
system  and,  as  such,  works  as  a  central  clear- 
ing house  on  all  systems  developed  and  re- 
leased by  the  command  for  field  use. 

System  management  offices  are  located 
within  the  Project  Control  and  Integration 
Directorate,  and  are  organized  into  divisions 
according  to  echelon  levels  serviced.  The 
Orgfinlaatlon  Systems  Division  contains  sys- 
tems management  ofllces  for  all  data  systems 
designed  primarily  to  serve  lowest  echelon 
organizational  units.  Similarly,  the  Base  Sys- 
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teai.s  Division  and  the  Army  Support  Com- 
mand Systems  Division  contains  systems 
mar.agenient  offices  for  all  data  systems  to  be 
implemented  at  respectively  higher  echelons. 

The  various  system  management  offices 
represent  the  primary  authcrity  within  the 
command  for  assigned  systems.  For  other 
than  emergency  progranimlng  support.  :hey 
are  the  ofTices  at  CSC  he.idquarters  through 
which  Held  units,  support  groups,  and  higher 
he;Kiquarters  staff  agencies  interface  with  the 
command.  They  obtain  the  neces.sary  re- 
sources from  Headquarters.  Department  of 
the  Army:  surface  problem.s  and  speed  up 
the  decisions  necessary  for  their  solution; 
and,  above  all.  expedite  the  delivery  of  sup- 
port to  the  user  in  the  field. 

Data  systems  development  directorates  per- 
form actual  system  development,  mainte- 
nance support,  and  emergency  programming 
support.  Each  directorate  is  keyed  to  one 
technical  specialty  of  the  Army  and  contains 
a  staff  of  system  designers,  system  analysts, 
and  computer  programmers 

The  Logistics  Data  Systems  Directorate 
specializes  in  logistic  systems,  including  sup- 
ply systems,  vransportatlon  systems,  and  ma- 
teriel readiness  system.  It  also  represents  a 
concentrated  source  of  advice  and  assistance 
in  these  areas. 

The  Personnel  and  Force  Accounting  Data 
Sy.'^tems  Directorate  is  devo*ed  to  all  matters 
dealing  with  manpower.  E.xamples  include 
personnel  record  keeping,  force  accoMnting, 
and  medical  regulating. 

The  Financial  Data  Systems  Direc'orate 
concentrates  on  systems  which  serve  the 
comptroller  function  throughout  the  Army. 

These  direc'orates  actually  design  and  de- 
velop 'he  data  systems  released  to  field  and 
to  fixed-station  installations.  They  are  re- 
spcnslble  for  producing  a  fully  tested  and 
(U-icu:nented  operational  package,  and  for  its 
suppon  once  it  goes  into  operation.  Rigid 
adhei^pnce  to  test  standards  and  procedures 
minimize  the  jieed  for  on-site  emergency 
fixes.  Each  directorate  maintains  a  full-time 
standby  ser.'lce  for  furnishing  emergency 
fixes  and  advice  to  the  user. 

Prom  -he  very  start  of  the  system  life  cycle, 
each  of  these  directorates  is  the  primary  con- 
tact with  its  count-erpart  Department  of  the 
Army  staff  element  responsible  for  defining 
system  requirements.  The  directorates  pro- 
vide 'hands-on"  experience  in  functionally 
specialized  ADP  design.  Thus,  their  personnel 
are  functional  specialists,  as  well  as  ADP 
specialists. 

At  CSC  headquarters,  the  Field  Operations 
Directorate  is  engaged  in  certifying  the  op- 
erability  of  all  systems  and  modifications 
developed  by  the  command,  and  izi  deliver- 
ing them  to  the  field.  Field  cperations  per- 
sonnel coordinate  and  perform  site  sur\eys, 
advise  on-site  preparation,  arrange  for  equip- 
ment delivery,  and  monitor  acceptance  tests 
of  ADP  equipment.  They  assist  in  the  instal- 
lation of  the  equipment,  and  assure  that  the 
hard.vare  is  ready  to  accept  the  systems  work- 
load. 

Because  field  operations  personnel  also 
perform  system  testing  and  certification,  they 
are  expert  in  systems  capability  and  opera- 
tion.? requirements.  They  are  experienced  in 
data  conversion  planning  and  cutover  of  op- 
erations from  old  system  to  new.  Field  oper- 
ations personnel  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  data  processing  operations  management  — 
scheduling,  machine  room  procedures,  data 
control  and  utilization  reporting  They  serve 
as  a  central  clearing  house  for  manufac- 
turers' support  to  commercial  ADP  equip- 
ment. They  ln*^erface  with  the  Continental 
Army  Command  to  assure  proper  tralninc 
support  Field  operations  personnel  are  profi- 
cient and  ready  to  assist  on  all  problems  re- 
lated to  ADP  preparation  and  installation, 
and  the  establishment  of  smooth  operation, 
whether  or  not  the  system  is  one  the  Com- 
puter Systems  Comnaand  hsis  delivered- 

On  tlie  current  Tactical  Operations  System 


(TOS)  and  the  Tactical  Fire  Direction  Sys- 
tem (TACPIRE),  systems,  management  and 
field  operations  are  supported  as  on  other 
projects,  but  from  totally  project-orlejited 
directorates  devoted  to  TOS  and  TACFIRE. 
and  similar  systems  as  assigned.  Thus  the 
command  maintains  in-depth  capability, 
even  when  the  problem  involves  Army-de- 
veloped hardware  and  in-house  Army  execu- 
tive software  support  capability. 

r.EPUTY  FOR  TECHNICAL  MAN.^GEMENT 

Through  the  staff  of  Its  Quality  Assurance 
Directorate,  the  command  imposes  rigorous 
standards  of  quality  assurance  on  its  in- 
process  activity.  This  group  of  ADP  gen- 
eralists  also  serves  as  a  staff  of  In-house  con- 
sultants to  evaluate  data  systems  design  and 
progress,  to  Identify  incipient  problems,  and 
to  make  timely  recommendations  for  their 
solution. 

Development  and  modification  of  general 
purpose  executive  software  is  i  growing 
function  associated  with  ADP  systems.  Gen- 
eral purjxjse  software  Is  at  times  inefficient 
and  unnecessarily  time  consuming,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  limited  ranje  of  applications.  Tail- 
oring can  result  in  significant  improvements 
in  efficiency.  Particular  skill  is  required,  how- 
ever, to  adapt  machine-oriented  programs. 
Therefore,  the  Computer  Systems  Command 
has  establi,=hed  a  Design  SuppcTt  Directorate 
of  software  specialists  who  are  devoted  to 
software  research  and  development  activity, 
developint:  new  techniqvies,  and  modifying 
manufacLurers'  sof i  ware. 

An  Engineering  Support  Directorate,  with 
a  staff  of  data  system-oriented  electronic 
engineers  and  communications  specialists, 
assures  proper  communications  planning  in 
support  of  multi-command  ADP  systems. 
Electronic  engineers,  specializing  in  com- 
puter equipment  design,  are  included  in  this 
staff.  This  planning  resource  is  available  to 
all  Army  users  of  ADP  systems. 

CURRENT  PROJECTS 

Several  major  systems  assigned  to  the 
Army  Computer  Systems  Command  are  in- 
tended for  battlefield   deployment. 

The  Tactical  Fire  Direction  System  (TAC- 
FIRE) is  an  integrated  truck-mounted,  on- 
line tactical  computer  system  being  devel- 
oped for  the  Army's  field  artillery  units.  TAC- 
FIRE is  being  built  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  field  artillery  support  through 
increased  acctiracy,  better  and  more  rapid 
use  oi  target  information,  reduced  reac- 
tion time,  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  deter- 
mination of  fire  capabilities  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  fire  units  to  target.  Specifically,  TAC- 
FIRE applies  atitomatic  data  processing  to 
perform  technical  fire  control,  tactical  fire 
control,  fire  planning,  artillery  target  In- 
telligence, artillery  survey,  met-eorologlcal 
data,  and  ammunition  and  fire  unit  status. 
One  of  the  goals  of  the  present  program  is 
to  provide  the  materiel  base  for  a  family  of 
militarized  general  purpose  ADP  equipment 
suitable  for  use  by  other  Army  tactical  ADP 
systems. 

The  Tactical  Operations  System  (TOS) 
is  a  truck-mounted  combat  system,  an  on- 
line automated  Information  system  Incorpo- 
rating remote  inquiry  and  time  .sharing  fea- 
tures. TOS  is  being  developed  to  use  high- 
speed computer  facilities  located  at  commu- 
nications centers  near  division,  corps  and 
Army  main  headqtiarters  to  serve  the  com- 
mander, planning  staff,  and  tactical  opera- 
tions centers.  The  objective  of  TOS  is  to  in- 
crea.^-e  significantly  the  effectiveness  of  tac- 
tical operations  within  the  Army  In  the  field 
in  three  areas:  oi>eratlons  (including  per- 
sonnel and  logistics  summary  information 
pertinent  to  the  operations  estimate):  intel- 
ligence, and  fire  support  coordination  The 
introduction  of  a  first-generation  ADP  system 
is  projected  for  the  mid-1970  lime  frame,  and 
most  TOS  equipment  will  be  identical  to 
TACFIRE  materiel. 
Combat  Service  Support  System   (CS3).  a 


van-mounted  automated  adniini.^trative  sup- 
port system  for  use  at  several  echelons  of 
the  Army  m  the  field,  provides  through  in- 
tegrated automation  a  computer-supported 
logistics,  personnel  and  administrative  sys- 
tem to  increase  the  responsiveness  of  com- 
bat service  support  required  by  the  Army 
in  the  field. 

Quick  Reaction  Invr;utory  Control  Center 
(QRICCi  is  a  special  combat  service  support 
which  uses  equipn.ent  and  U.g...t!Ci  programs 
of  the  CS3  System.  The  QRICC  is  a  deploy  able 
inventorv  control  center,  using  CS3  logic, 
which  can  be  used  m  expediting  the  provi- 
sioning of  any  special  task  force. 

Theater  Army  Support  Ccmniand  System 
(TASCOM)  requirements  are  nov;  being  de- 
fined for  combat  service  support.  These  re- 
quiremen's  will  be  Implemented  by  the 
Computer   Systems    Conimand 

Division  Logistics  System  (DLOGS)  is  a 
van-mounted  combat  service  support  system 
which  automates  repair  parts  provisioning. 
property  book  reporting,  and  equipment 
status  reporting.  Now  oper;aional,  the 
DLOGS  system  will  be  phased  out  as  the  more 
powerful  CS3  system  becomes  ready  to  re- 
place it. 

The  Direct  Support  Unit  General  Support 
Unit  Computer  System  (DSU  GSU)  is  also 
fully  operational  it  is  a  magnetic  ledger  card 
system  used  for  automation  of  stock  record 
accounting  of  repair  parts  .previously  ac- 
complished annually  by  the  tisc  of  visible 
record  files)  in  direct  and  general  support 
units.  A  small-scale,  low-cost  computer  sys- 
tem, using  commercial  off-the-shelf  ADP 
equipment  mounted  in  two  M373  semi-trailer 
vans,  the  system  is  self-suffxicnt  and  op- 
erates from  a  30KW  trailer-mrn;nt«d  genera- 
tor shipped  with  each  system.  Over  105  DSU 
GSU  systems  have  already  been  delivered  to 
the  Army  in  the  field  in  Vietnam,  Thailand. 
Okinawa.  Germany  and  the  continental 
United  States:  and  43  additional  systems  will 
be  delivered  by  June  1970.  Even  after  deploy- 
ment of  CS3.  the  DSU  GSU  system  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  the  organization  level  ADP 
system  for  the  Army  in  the  field,  exchanging 
data  with  CS3  to  assure  optimum  support 
from  rear  echelons. 

The  Personnel  Management  and  Account- 
ing-Card Processor  System  (PERMACAPS) 
automates  various  military  personnel  appli- 
cations for  the  Army  in  the  field.  PERMA- 
CAPS uses  card  processor  and  peripheral 
equipment  mounted  In  four  transportable 
expansible  vans.  PERMACAPS  combines  Ar- 
mv  division  and  personnel  services  company 
personnel  data  processing  systems  and  the 
Army-wide  personnel  reporting  system,  to  en- 
hance data  processing  capabilities  and  Im- 
nrove  internal  division  personnel  manage- 
ment support.  There  are  37  PERMACAPS 
Installations  worldwide,  with  17  additional 
installations  planned  by  the  end  of  1970.  Like 
DLOGS,  PERMACAPS  will  be  phased  out^  as 
CS3  is  deployed  worldwide. 

To  back  up  battlefield  autom.it ion.  several 
other  data  systems,  operating  fixed-station 
Installations,  complete  the  roster  of  systems 
assigned  to  the  Computer  Systems  Com- 
mand: 

CONARC  Class  One  Automated  System 
(COCOAS)  is  a  base-level  management  infor- 
mation system  designed  to  meet  many  man- 
agement and  reporting  requirements  at  in- 
stallation level,  and  to  serve  commanding  of- 
ficers of  Class  1  posts,  camps  and  stations 
throughout  the  continental  United  States. 
The  prototype  equipment  configuration. 
operational  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  lises  third- 
generation  commercial  computer  equip- 
ment. The  fundamental  objective  of 
COCOAS  is  to  Improve  the  readiness  of  Army 
units  by  being  responsive  to  the  informa- 
tional requirements  of  all  unit  commanders, 
and  by  providing  timely  and  accurate  admin- 
istrative and  supply  support  to  obtain  maxl- 
mtim  effectiveness  from  available  resources. 

Centralization  of  Supply  Management  and 


Operations  System  (COSMOS)  Is  an  auto- 
mated retail  "supply  syst*jm  'A-hlch  performs 
supply  management  and  stock  fund  manage- 
ment for  each  continental  US.  Army.  The 
primary  equipment  configuration  consists  of 
a  third-gener:ition,  disk-oriented  central 
processor  with  a  satellite  computer  for  com- 
munications switching. 

The  Standard  Supply  System  (3S)  became 
the  re;-ponfibility  of  Computer  Systems 
Command  in  the  Pacific  Theater  It  is  a  thea- 
ter-wide depot  inventory  control  center  sup- 
ply and  stock  fund  data  processing  system, 
designed  by  the  U.S.  Army,  Pacific,  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  vai-ious  missions  of  the  major 
subordinate  commands  In  the  Pacific 
Tneater.  The  3S  system  processes  supply  and 
related  financial  transactions  for  subordinate 
command  suptjly  depots  and  finance  and  ac- 
counting offices,  to  satisfy  depot  customer's 
materiel  demands  quickly  and  economicrtlly 
tiirough  maximum  use  of  electornic  com- 
puter capabilities. 

The  Continental  Army  and  Major  Over- 
seas Command  System  (CARMOCS)  is  used 
among  other  functions  to  maint;;in  person- 
nel master  files  of  all  military  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  geographical  areas  of  eight  data 
processing  centers,  one  serving  each  of  the 
five  continental  U.S.  Armies:  U.S.  Army,  Pa- 
cific: U.S.  Army,  Vietnam:  and  US.  Army. 
Europe.  An  equipment  upgrading  program  is 
now  underway.  CARMOCS  assures  accuracy 
in  the  maintenance  of  active  Army  personnel 
data  banks  and  timely  processing  and  trans- 
mission of  data.  Among  the  benefits  are 
management  control  based  on,  planning. 
standard  system  and  strict  reassignment 
controls,  reduction  of  workloads,  and  sy.=- 
tem-wide  compatibility 

LOOKING     TO     THE     FUTt'RE 

Projects  earinarked  for  assignment  to  the 
Computer  Systems  Command  in  1970  and 
following  years  Include: 

The  US.AREUR  Supply  and  Maintenance 
System  was  developed  by  the  Materiel  Com- 
mand of  Theater  Army  Support  Command, 
U.S.  Army.  Europe  ( USAEUR ) ,  to  provide 
centralized  theater  control  of  supply  man- 
agement, stock  control,  field  depvot  mainte- 
nance, and  supporting  finance  and  trans- 
portation functions.  The  system  is  opera- 
tional at  the  single  USAEUr"  Inventory  Con- 
trol Center.  Maintenance  of  the  system  will 
be  assumed  by  the  Computer  Systems  Com- 
mand early  in  calendar  year  1970 

The  Army  Authorization  Document  Sys- 
tem (TAADS)  Is  a  guidance  and  reporting 
system  in  the  definition  stage.  C-SC  person- 
nel are  participating  members  of  the  TAADS 
team  of  Headquarters.  Department  of  the 
Army,  to  initiate  the  cycle.  A  General  Func- 
tional System  Requirement  Is  currently  be- 
ing developed  The  Computer  Systems  Com- 
mand Is  anticipating  the  assignment  of 
TAADS  as  an  additional  operating  informa- 
tion system  within  several  of  the  established 
projects. 

Integrated  Facilities  System  (IFSi  is  a 
guidance  and  reporting  system  in  the  devel- 
opment stage  within  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  CSC  liaison  with  the  pro- 
ponent. Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics, 
is  being  accomplished  in  the  development  of 
Functional  Systems  Requirements 

Military  Police  Operating  Information  Sys- 
tem (MPOIS)  is  a  system  for  the  support  of 
military  police  functions  in  the  definition 
stage.  CSC  liaison  has  been  established. 

Communications-Electronics  Management 
Information  System  (CEMIS)  is  a  system  to 
support  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Com- 
munications-Electronics. The  initial  applica- 
tion Is  "Automated  Frequency  and  Call  Sign 
Assignment  Procedure  for  the  Army  In  the 
Field."  CSC  personnel  are  working  closely 
with  Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army, 
in  planning  for  the  Installation  of  the  con- 
tractor-developed system. 


OREATER  FORCE  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  Army  Computer  Systems  Command  is 
a  Single  agency  vv'hose  functions  cover  life- 
cycle  project  management,  systems  develop- 
ment, raid  sys'enis  support  for  all  Army's 
multi-conunand  data  systems  S'jbstantial 
manpov.cr  growth  of  the  command  is  pro- 
jected for  the  next  fi\e  ye<irs,  but  centraliz- 
ing control  over  system  development  and 
support  will  lead  to  better  application  of 
resources,  and  far  more  data  processing 
capability  with,  if  anything,  a  net  reduction 
in  requirements  for  scarce  design  and  sup- 
port tiilent. 

Automation  does  not  add  to  the  nations 
defense  arsenal:  it  multiplies  its  effective- 
ness. The  systents  being  developed  and  de- 
livered by  the  Computer  Systems  Command 
to  the  Army  in  the  field  and  at  home  do 
not  do  the  soldier's  tlainking  for  him  They 
incorporate  data  shaping  machine  tools,  re- 
lieving the  soldier  of  the  drudgery  of  re- 
thinking tactical  and  administrative  proc- 
esses whicii  have  already  been  thoroughly 
defined  by  experienced  doctrine  developers 
and  top  managers.  .\s,  such,  they  mult.ply 
the  effectiveness  of  the  weapons  available  to 
the  Army  today. 

The  Computer  Systems  Command  is  dedi- 
cated to  this  force  effectiveness  multiplica- 
tion In  an  era  w'nen  additives  arc  not  likely 
to  be  sufficient. 

ExHiBrr  2 
The  Ei.EC'iRONic  Battlefield 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  point  out  a  classic  example  of  tiie 
Pentagon's  "loot-in-the-door  technique.  " 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  military 
budget  is  out  of  control.  I  am  informed  that 
tlie  Pentagon  has  already  spent  some  i2 
billion  on  a  secret  weapons  system  called 
the  electronic  battlefield.  Some  estimate  its 
ultimate  cost  at  $20  billion  or  more.  To  my 
knowledge  this  weapons  system,  as  a  weap- 
ons system,  has  never  been  directly  author- 
ized in  the  annual  procurement  bill  in  which 
major  weapons  systems  are  examined,  Judged, 
and  passed  on  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

There  are  other  ramifications  as  well. 
Among  these  are  the  fact  that  the  system 
involves  vast  amounts  of  complicated  elec- 
tronic equipment — sensors,  lasers,  comput- 
ers— which  have  been  the  major  cause  of 
cost  overruns,  late  deliveries,  and  failures  to 
meet  specifications  on  a  large  number  of 
other  major  weapons  systems. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  the  electronic 
battlefield  includes  items  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  control  and  which  may  well  result 
in  indiscriminate  killing.  Thus,  there  are 
reasons  going  beyond  the  huge  potential  cost 
of  the  system  why  public  hearings  and  de- 
tailed reviews  of  the  system  should  be  held. 

Mr.  President,  under  article  1,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution,  "The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  " 
and  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  Na\y."  The 
Constitution  also  provides  that  no  appro- 
priation of  money  for  these  uses  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  2  years. 

It  is.  therefore,  widely  assumed  that  Con- 
gress authorizes  in  the  mllitiary  authorization 
bill  all  of  our  maji.r  weapjns  syt>t«ms  -latiks, 
planes,  ships,  missiles,  and  the  research 
which  precedes  them.  Before  the  Pentagon 
builds  a  tank  or  a  new  airplane.  Congress 
approves  the  project  and  authorizes  the 
funds  for  Its  development.  This  system,  of 
course,  is  not  perfect.  Even  with  congres- 
sional approval,  as  with  the  C^A,  the  pro- 
curement of  weapons  systems  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired. 

With  regard  to  the  electronic  battlefield. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  Coneress- 
men  have  never  heard  If  It.  Like  Topsy.  it  Just 
grew.  It  exemplifies,  as  few  other  examples 
can,  why  the  military  budget  is  out  of 
control. 

Yet,   speaking   of   this  new   system,    Gen. 


WiUiani  Westmoreland  has  said:  "It  will  revo- 
lutionize ground  warfare." 

An  industry  s.Durce  has  called  it  "as  ad- 
vanced as  the  niain  battle  tank  and  as  com- 
plicated as  the  canceled  F-111  electronics 
system."  Designed  to  kill  an\-thlng  that 
moves  it  cannot  discriminate  between  enemy 
sMdiers  and  women  and  children  Despite  the 
fact  that  as  a  weapons  system  it  has  never 
been  specifically  authorized,  it  has  already 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  almost  $2  billicn. 
Some  experts  predict  it  will  ultimately  cost 
S20  billion,  almost  twice  as  much  as  -vve  are 
spending  on  the  ABM  and  four  times  as 
much  as  we  have  spent  on  the  C-5A.  What  is 
this  new  system''  Although  known  by  various 
code  names,  it  has  been  called  the  auto- 
mated battlefield  by  General  Westmoreland. 
Amoi.'g  industry  officials,  it  is  more  commonly 
known  as  the  electronic  battlefield.  By  any 
name,  it  is  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to  de- 
velop a  totally  new  method  ol  waging  ground 
warfare.  E-vsventially.  it  l-s  a  system,  of  appli- 
cated  sens  >rs  designed  to  assist  in  the  detec- 
tion of  enemy  movements  over  wide  areas. 
The  system  involves  the  use  of  data  links. 
computer-assisted  intelligence  evaluation 
and  automated  fire  controls.  In  a  word,  it  is 
extremely  complex.  It  requires  vast  amounts 
of  complicated  electronic  equipment  includ- 
ing: 

First,  whole  families  of  acoustic,  seismic, 
and  magnetic  devices  t.o  detect  voices,  foot- 
falls, guns,  and  enemy  troop  carriers: 

Second,  high-powered  lasers  to  illuminate 
targets  with  visible  and  invisible  energy  de- 
signed to  guide  b.mbs.  rockets,  and  anti- 
tank weapons: 

Third,  imilions  of  tiny  "button  bomblots" 
that  give  a  s.-inic  or  radio  signal  to  remote 
receivers,  pinpointing  the  position  of  any- 
tiiing  that  steps  on  them:  and 

Fourth,  elaborate  electronic  command  and 
control  displays  that  pull  together  all  data 
gathered  by  the  elecir^^nic  network,  and  auto- 
niatically  show  troop  movements  over  vast 
areas  of  terrain. 

In  short,  the  electronic  battlefield  Involves 
an  entirely  new  concept  in  ground  warfare, 
and  if  widely  adopMd.  will  require  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  way  our  men  fight. 

Yet.  this  revolutionary  weapons  system  on 
which  as  much  as  $2  billion  has  already  been 
spent,  and  upon  winch  as  much  ."-s  $20  bil- 
lion may  well  be  spent,  has  gone  ahead  be- 
yond the  researcli  and  development  stage 
without  any  specific  authorization  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  never  been  asked.  Do  you 
wish  to  authorize  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
automa».«d  battlefield^ 

The  program  was  de\eIoped  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  ill-fated  McNamara  wall  In 
Vietnam.  That  •was  a  sophisticated  electronic 
barrier  between  North  ;uid  South  Vitnam 
which  was  designed  to  stop  North  Viet- 
namese infiltration  When  the  onglnal  bar- 
rier concept  was  discarded  as  tmworkable. 
the  program  was  reoriented  and  renamed  the 
electronic  battlefield  No  longer  designed  to 
provide  an  electronic  barrier,  it  is  now  in- 
tended to  provide  complete  surveillance  of 
enemy  movements  through  the  tLse  of  so- 
phisticated sensoring  devices  backed  by 
highly  complex  comput-er  systems.  First 
t<:«ted  in  Vietnam,  the  new  devices  are  now 
tindergoing  intensive  development  for  a  va- 
riety of  combat  itses. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
program  is  the  sharp  ri'e  in  coet^-  which  liave 
been  Incurred.  Although  the  official  figures 
are  secret,  .some  published  figures  show  how 
explosively  the  program  costs  have  grown. 

Research:  In  fiscal  1967  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment's Advanced  Research  Products 
Agency  budgeted  J3  5  million  for  sensor 
studies.  One  year  later  the  amount  spent  on 
research  for  the  electronic  battlefield  had 
grown  to  $82.8  million  or  over  25  timas  the 
amount  spent  the  previous  year 

Procurement:  Two  years  after  the  start  of 
the  program,  procurement  costs  for  the  new 
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surveillance  devices  had  risen  from  $192.6 
roll  Hon  in  fiscal  1967  to  »524  mUUon  In  fiscal 
1969. 

Although  just  over  2U  years  old.  the  cost 
of  the  entire  program,  research,  procurement, 
ammunition  for  testing,  aiod  funds  from 
other  sources — totals  close  to  $2  billion. 

The  most  frightening  fact  atiout  all  of  this 
IS  that  this  may  be  Just  the  beginning  of  a 
cost  spiral.  Should  the  Armed  Forces  decide 
to  deploy  these  devices  in  large  numbers, 
costs  could  r;se  astronomically.  This  is  so  be- 
cause much  of  the  program  consists  of  very 
expensive  electronic  devices  supported  by 
computer  systems.  If  the  experience  the 
Pentagon  has  had  with  other  complicated 
electronic  systems  such  as  that  used  in  the 
F-1 11  is  any  kind  of  indicator,  costG  could  In- 
crease spectacularly  while  performance  Is 
continually  compromised. 

But,  in  view  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
pro^^ram.  the  most  shocking  fact  about  the 
electronic  battlefield  is  that  it  has  never  been 
directly  authorized  by  Congress.  The  program 
has  never  been  subjected  to  public  hearings 
or  a  detailed  review. 

But  what  is  more,  the  military  contractors 
know  more  about  the  program  than  most 
Congressijien  and  Senators.  Early  in  January 
of  this  y^ar  more  than  800  defen.se  contrac- 
tors jammed  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards auditorium  for  a  classified  briefing  on 
the  program's  future.  All  the  reports  and 
predictions  made  at  the  meeting  were  classi- 
fied, as  is  practically  all  of  the  Information 
relating  to  the  program. 

Major  problems  and  questions:  The  pro- 
gram raises  several  fundamental  questions 
regarding  not  only  congressional  control  over 
military  spending,  but  also  control  over  the 
secret  de\  elopment  of  new  weapons. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  how  Is  Congress 
to  control  expenditures  if  It  does  not  even 
have  knowledge,  much  less  control,  over  ma- 
jor programs  such  as  the  electronic  battle- 
field? The  fact  that  the  Pentagon  could  initi- 
ate such  a  large  program  without  specific  In- 
clusion under  the  military  authorization  bill 
suggests  that  military  spending  may  rise  by 
several  billion  dollars  more  than  we  have 
been  led  to  believe.  How  many  more  pro- 
grams like  the  electronic  battlefield  costing 
millions  of  dollars  and  unknown  to  Congress 
has  the  Pentagon  failed  to  Include  in  the 
military  authorization  request?  If  Congress 
does  not  know  about  them,  how  can  Con- 
gress approve  them? 

The  second  Important  set  of  questions 
which  the  program  raises  centers  a'ound  the 
development  of  secret  weapons  and  their  fu- 
ture Implications  for  mllUary  policy.  General 
Westmoreland  has  said  that  the  electronic 
battlefield  will  revolutionize  ground  combat. 
In  a  speech  given  last  October  before  the 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  he  declared: 

"The  Army  has  undergone  In  Vietnam  a 
quiet  revolution  In  ground  warfare — tactics, 
technique-,  and  technology.  The  revolution 
is  not  fully  understood  by  many." 

The  financial  implications  alone  of  this 
so-c.illed  revolution  are  frightening.  Will  the 
Congress  suddenly  be  told  that  It  Is  essential 
that  all  ground  forces  be  equipped  with  the 
new  electronic  sensors  before  the  full  im- 
plications of  such  a  decision  are  known? 
Will  we  be  told  that  the  expenditure  of  al- 
most $20  billion  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
match  the  Russians  in  ground  capability? 
In  short,  will  Congress  be  confronted  with  a 
"decision"  on  the  electronic  battlefield  over 
which  It  has  little  control?  These  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  questions  which  are  raised  by 
the  secret  nature  of  the  program. 

The  electronic  battlefield  also  presents 
several  other  problems  related  to  its  use  In 
combat.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  Is  that 
It  may  be  an  Indiscriminate  weapon.  The 
sensors  cannot  tell  the  dlflTerence  between 
soldiers  and  women  and  children.  It  has  been 
pointed   out   that   In   such   underdeveloped 


p.irts  of  the  world  as  Vietnam,  whole  vil- 
lages may  be  wiped  out  by  seeding  wide 
areas  with  air  dropped  explosive  devices  de- 
signed to  kill  anyone  who  ventures  into  their 
neighborhood.  Once  seeded,  we  would  lose 
control  over  these  devices  and  they  could 
rspresent  a  permanent  menace  to  the  civilian 
population,  much  like  old  land  mines. 

A  second  major  problem  Is  presented  by 
the  extreme  vulrierablllty  of  much  of  the 
electronic  equipment  to  malfunction  due  to 
rough  treatment.  One  Infrared  night  ob- 
servation device  for  use  over  medium  r.inge 
distances  has  already  been  abandoned  be- 
cause it  could  not  withstand  handling  un- 
der combat  conditions.  In  addition,  the  re- 
placement costs  alone  for  equipment  dam- 
aged by  rough  handling  could  be  enormous. 
Finally,  the  most  important,  is  the  pro- 
gram really  worth  the  money?  Is  combat 
capability  Increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  probable  investment  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars is  warranted?  Once  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
over,  will  we  really  need  such  a  complicated 
system  of  sensors  for  combat  operations? 

These  are  all  questions  which  should  be 
carefully  examined  before  the  Congress  ap- 
proves any  more  money  for  the  electronic 
battlefield.  They  should  be  answered  before 
we  become  committed  to  It  as  a  weapons  sys- 
tem. The  program  may  not  necessarily  be  a 
bad  Investment.  My  remarks  today  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  necessarily 
opposition  to  the  program.  I  am  saying  that 
it  needs  to  be  very  carefully  studied  before 
additional  money  is  committed  for  its  devel- 
opment. I  am  asking  for  information.  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  more  information  on  the 
program,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  requesting  answers  to  sev- 
eral questions  related  to  the  purpose  and 
application  of  the  electronic  battlefield.  I 
also  Intend  to  raise  questions  about  It  when 
the  military  authorization  bill  Is  before  us. 
I  believe  It  should  be  subjected  to  a  full  re- 
view before  It  goes  any  further. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  a  program  of 
this  size  and  Importance  has  never  been 
specifically  authorized  and  that  the  Penta- 
gon has  spent  almost  $2  billion  on  It,  is  out- 
rageous. If  Congress  is  to  have  any  hope  at 
all  of  controlling  military  spending  it  must 
have  control  over  all  major  weapons  systems. 
The  electronic  battlefield  is  no  exception.  It 
deserves  the  same  detailed  scrutiny  to  which 
all  major  weapons  are  subjected.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  to  see  that  it  receives  that 
review. 

Mr.  President,  along  that  line.  I  think  this 
Is  a  perfect  example  of  why  we  needed  to 
have  line  Items  in  the  bills  that  come  before 
Congress,  even  though  it  takes  a  300-  or  400- 
page  bill.  We  should  have  a  line  Item  on 
each  subject  so  that  the  Congress  will  know 
what  it  Is  voting  on  and  will  have  a  chance 
to  find  out  where  our  money  is  going. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent  to  Secretary 
Laird  on  this  subject  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"3xnm  28.  1970. 
"Hon.  Melvin  Ladid. 

"Secretary   of   Defense.   Department   of   De- 
fense, Washington,  D.C. 
"Dear  Secretary  Laird:  Recently  I  learned, 
of  a  new  weapons  system  known  as  the  elec- 
tronic or  automated  battlefield.  As  I  under- 
stand   It,   this   Is    an    Integrated    system    of 
sensors  which,  according  to  General  West- 
moreland, 'will  revolutionize  ground  combat.' 
"In  view  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  would  appreciate  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing question*.  Although  X  am  aware  that 
much  of  the  information  related  to  the  pro- 
gram is  classified,  I  would  like  the  responses 
to  be  unclassified. 
"1,  When  was  this  program  started?  What 


is   the  purpose  of  the  program  and  which 
services  are  involved  In  its  development? 

"2.  When  was  the  program  authorized  by 
Congress  ? 

"3.  What  costs  have  been  incurred  for  re- 
search and  procurement?  What  has  been  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  to  date? 

"4.  What  applications  are  planned  for  the 
program?  Will  the  program  be  restricted  to 
purely  military  intelligence? 

"5.  What  future  developments  are  expected 
and  what  will  be  the  probable  cost  of  the 
program  In  the  years  ahead? 

"6.  How  effective  have  the  sensors  proven 
In  actual  combat?  Where  have  they  been 
used? 

"7.  Are  there  any  plans  to  equip  all  ground 
forces  eventually  with  sensor  devices  and 
si-.pport  systems?  What  would  be  the  cost  of 
s  ich  a  decision? 

"Your  answers  to  these  questions  will 
greatly  improve  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  the  electronic  battlefield 
program.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and 
I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
shortly. 

"Sincerely. 

"Wn,LlAM   I>ROXMIRE, 

"U.S.  Senator." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr,  President,  wiU 
the  able  senior  Senatx)r  from  Wiscorisin 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Once  again  I  would 
hope  the  people  of  America  realize  the 
great  service  being  done  for  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  by  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

This  particular  subject  has  long  been 
a  sore  point  with  me,  because,  although 
I  was  a  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  back  in  1966 
or  1967,  I  first  learned  of  this  particular 
operation,  a  defense  line  south  of  the 
DMZ,  and  all  the  electronic  fixture  con- 
tained in  it,  when  I  read  about  it  in  a 
weekly  magazine.  I  thereupon  went  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  asked 
whether  he  knew  about  it,  before  that, 
I  went  to  the  staff  and  asked  whether  it 
had  ever  come  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  was  told  by  both,  no, 
that  it  had  never  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, despite  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  involved,  which  later  turned 
into  billions. 

So  I  asked  if  we  could  have  a  briefing 
on  the  matter,  which  was  already  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  on  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  that  time  was 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

As  a  result  of  that  request,  a  briefing 
was  given  by  a  high-ranking  general,  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  There  were 
two  of  us  there.  When  it  was  over  the 
other  Senator  present  remarked,  "All  I 
can  say,  General,  is  that  it  is  too  bad 
Rube  Goldberg  is  no  longer  around,  be- 
cause he  could  have  drawn  all  this  bet- 
ter than  you  have  explained  it." 

Later,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  with  two 
Senators  present,  of  which  I  was  one, 
we  asked  the  witness  if  he  would  tell  us 
about  the  weapons  system. 

The  witness  did  not  feel  he  was  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  then  turned  to  an  oflQ- 
cer,  I  believe  a  major  general,  and  asked 
him  to  give  details  of  what  was  going 


on  in  this  case.  That  officer  stated  he 
was  sorry,  but  the  matter  was  too  highly 
classified  to  be  discussed  even  in  execu- 
tive session. 

I  present  this  story  to  illustrate  just 
how  far  away  is  real  control  by  Congress 
of  money  expended  in  certain  fields.  In- 
asmuch as  years  ago  I  tried,  with  little 
success  at  first,  to  find  out  why  we 
needed  this  system,  especially  in  that 
some  friends  in  the  Pentagon  itself  told 
me  that  the  whole  idea  was  absurd,  that 
the  billions  of  dollars  to  be  ultima.tely 
spent  was  nothing  more  than  a  sheer 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  I  was 
interested;  but  for  a  long  time  could  not 
find  out  the  details  despite  my  being  on 
the  committee. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  is  working  as  no 
one  else  in  the  Congress  to  show  how 
we  can  save  money  in  our  budget,  espe- 
cially our  Defense  budget.  It  is  as  clear 
as  light  to  me  there  are  many  invest- 
ments we  should  not  make  that  we  are 
making  and  I  have  never  seen  a  better 
illustration  than  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  presented  this  morning. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  be- 
cause there  is  no  Senator  who  can  speak 
with  more  authority.  He  is  the  only  Sen- 
ator who  serves  on  both  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  he  is  also  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  respect  to  Defense  ex- 
penditures. So  he  is  in  a  position  to  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  tell  the  Senate  that  when  he  first  read 
of  this  in  a  news  weekly  magazine,  he 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  said  he  had  not 
heard  of  it? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  did  not 
know  about  it,  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
one  of  the  top-ranking  members  of  that 
committee,  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  when  later  a 
top-rank  briefin?  was  held  and  a  major 
general  was  one  of  tho^e  asked  to  inform 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  were 
present  about  the  electronic  battlefield, 
he  stated,  when  asked  to  go  into  detail, 
that  this  was  too  secret  a  matter  to  go 
into  detail  about,  even  in  a  private,  ex- 
ecutive se.ssion? 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  In  executive  ses- 
sion. Right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Although  it  had  al- 
ready involved  $2  billion  in  expenditures, 
and  could  involve  a  $20  billion  expendi- 
ture, and  very  likely,  in  the  light  of  our 
experience  with  electronic  weapons  in  the 
past,  will  involve  more  than  $20  bilhon? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Perhaps  the  able 
Senator  is  a  little  high  on  that  fisrure. 

This  p.t  the  time  became  quite  famous 
as  the  so-called  "McMamara  Line."  The 
words  were  used  in  that  way  in  effort  to 
compare  it  with  the  tragedy  of  the 
French  Maginot  Line. 

I  was  so  worried  about  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  went  out  to  South  Vietnam. 
around  the  DMZ,  and  talked  with  officers 


about  it  there.  There  w^as  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  but  my  impression  was 
most  considered  it  a  waste  of  money  at 
that  time;  and  in  any  case,  when  we  went 
into  the  field  we  got  the  facts. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration, my  experience  in  this  particular 
matter  was  during  the  past  administra- 
tion. But  I  think  it  about  time  that  Con- 
gress, following  the  great  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  notify  everyone 
that  we  intend  to  know  more  about  what 
is  being  done  with  the  taxpayers'  dollar 
before  we  appropriate  these  billions  that 
througii  taxes  are  just  a'oout  breaking 
the  backs  of  our  people. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Missoiu'i  may  well  be  correct,  that  the 
S20  billion  estimate  may  be  too  much. 
The  reason  I  use  that  figure  is  that  I  am 
quoting  an  article  in  Business  Week — 
this  weekly  magazine  which  seems  to 
have  more  information  than  Senators 
do,  even  though  they  serve  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — entitled  "The  Pen- 
tagon Plays  Electronic  War  Games," 
published  in  the  January  31,  1970,  issue 
of  that  magazine.  They  say: 

Thu£  far  $2-billion  has  been  spent,  and 
ca^ts  m :.y  soar  to  $20-billlon  in  the  next 
decade. 

The  reason  I  think  that  may  not  be  an 
extravagant  estimate  is  that  almost  evei->' 
forecast  we  have  had  of  electronic  weap- 
ons— the  Senator  will  recall  the  Stub- 
bings  report,  for  example — is  that  they 
cost  on  the  average  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  originally  estimated.  I  am  not 
just  taliung  about  the  so-called  "Mc- 
Namara  Line,"  in  Vietnam.  The  $2  bil- 
lion is  a  starter,  because  the  notion  was 
that  tiiis  would  be  tised  very  widely,  and 
would  be  sometliing  we  would  use  in 
every  theater. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  can  see  that 
this  could  conceivably  eventually  cost  $20 
billion.  As  I  say,  this  comes  from  a  re- 
sponsible and  a  very  respectable  publica- 
tion. Business  Week,  and  for  that  reason 
as  well  as  the  other  reasons  I  liave  stated, 
I  do  think  $20  billion  is  not  an  exag- 
geration, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  mv  under- 
standin.?  that  it  costs  iiundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  to  operate  this  so- 
called  Ime,  as  well  as  billions  of  dollars 
to  prod'ace  it,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances, the  Senator's  figure  may  well  be 
correct. 

Later  on.  when  this  became  a  "cele- 
brated caus.e."  you  mi'^ht  sav.  we  did  have 
briefings  on  it,  plus  detailed  explanations 
of  it  My  opinion  was  even  less  as  far  as  to 
its  efficiency  on  the  basis  of  its  cost-bene- 
fit ratio. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  point  I  was 
making  is  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Defense  Department  seems  to  be  going 
ahead  to  universalize  this  system.  At  any 
rate,  this  demonstrates  very  clearly  to 
me — I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  made  the  point  far  better  than  I 
have — that  we  simply  must  Insist  that 
we  have  a  thorough  investigation  of  any 
weapons  system  that  has  already  cost 
$2  billion,  and  may  cost  a  great  deal 
more,  before  we  go  further  ahead  with 
it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 


a  substantial  amount  in  proposed  ex- 
penditures of  this  type  in  bills  that  will 
be  before  the  Senate  in  the  coming  weeks 
and  months,  and  when  they  come  before 
the  Senate  we  should  certainly  be  in  a 
position  to  challenge  the  amounts  in 
those  bills,  to  determine  how  much  is 
for  such  purposes,  and  to  insist  upon 
justification.  Maybe  the  Senate  doors  will 
have  to  be  closed  at  that  time.  But  cer- 
tainly everytiiing  I  have  disclosed  so 
far  this  mornmg,  and  everything  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  said,  is  im- 
classified   public   information. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  very  much  for  his  most 
enlightening  help  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  S"YMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  again 
for  what  he  is  doing  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  increasingly  serioa'-  financial  prob- 
lem characteristic  of  our  overall  situ- 
ation today.  I  would  hope  iliat  more 
would  follow  his  leader.'^hip.  just  as  we 
would  do  in  private  business,  where,  be- 
fore you  put  up  this  kind  of  mone\',  you 
justify  the  reasons  in  detail  why  you  are 
spending  it.  You  iiave  to  do  it  for  your 
stockholders  in  any  private  business.  Our 
taxpayers  are  stockholders  of  a  great 
country. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  with- 
draw the  request  for  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tjr  from  Wisconsin  with  interest.  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  made  the  record  clear 
and  has  jxiinted  out  lliat  what  he  has 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some 
time  ago  has  been  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord for  a  number  of  months.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  sources  have  been  cited. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  this  body  who  is 
more  careful  of  his  facts  and  figures  nor 
more  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subjects 
which  he  has. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  ma.lority  leader,  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate what  he  lias  said.  I  mean  it 
when  I  say  that  there  is  no  man  in  the 
country  from  whom  I  would  rather  have 
that  kind  of  supoort. 

Mr,  S-SfMINGTON.  Mr,  President,  I 
would  make  one  more  comment  about 
this  matter. 

The  whole  question  of  unnecessary  and 
ill-advised  secrecy  in  Government,  and 
what  that  secrecy  could  do  to  the  future 
of  our  countrv',  is  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion. Many  people  believe  a  lot  more  in- 
formation could  be  released,  not  only  to 
the  Congress  but  also  to  the  public.  I 
agree,  and  have  so  stated  for  some  time. 
The  best  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
lifting  unnecessary  secrecy  seen  in  some 
time  was  that  presented  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  this  morning. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  I  understand  that  in  a  few  days  we 
will  have  the  military  procurement  bill 
before  us.  I  think  that  what  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  morning  is  another  good  rea- 
son to  consider  seriously  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  the  military  procurement  bill.  It 
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not  only  would  mean  a  great  saving  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  and  the 
best  anci  ino.>L  effective  way  to  fi?ht  in- 
flation, but  also,  in  my  view,  it  could 
mean  a  stronger,  leaner,  and  tougher 
military  establishment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  AIR 
TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1016.  S.  3959. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore tMr.  Metc.alfi.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.'mive  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  3959) 
to  provide  certain  retirement  benefits 
under  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  air 
traffic  controllers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
con.>idcration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1.  after  the  enacting 
clause,  strike  out : 

S.  3959 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seitatc  and  House 
of  Rcpresentat-ics  of  th.e.  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congnss  as-,vp77ib/rc7.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 8339  of  title  5.  UnlUd  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  addlnc:  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fullcvinp  ne'A-  subsection: 

"(n)(i)  For  the  purpose  of  this  3Ub.sec- 
tlon.  'air  traiTic  controller'  means  an  em- 
ployee who  performs  duties  as — 

■■(A)  au  air  traffic  control  specialist  in  tlie 
Department  of  Trau-sportation  and  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  sep.iratlon  and  controIUng  of 
aircraft;  or 

"(B)  a  first  line  supervisor  in  that  De- 
partment directly  and  i.s  engaged  ;n  super- 
vising such  air  traffic  control  specialists  at 
an  air  traffic  control  tower,  center,  or  ap- 
proach control  facility 

■■(2)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  who  Is 
an  air  traff.c  controller,  or  was  an  air  traffic 
controller,  retiring  luxder  this  subchapter  is 
computed  under  subsection  (a I  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  the  years  of  creditable  serv- 
ice as  an  air  traffic  controller  to  !je  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  employee's  total  service 
shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  full  years  and  twelfth  parts  of  years 
of  service  as  an  air  traffic  controller  (e.xclud- 
Ing  the  fractional  parts  of  a  month,  if  any) 
by  1  4.  An  employee  who  has  at  least  thirty 
years  of  service,  as  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence.  Is  entitled  to  an 
annuity.  " 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

That  (a)  section  8331  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(11  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paraeraph   (  18i : 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (I9i  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3  I  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

On  page  4,  line  2.  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", strike  out  "8339^n)"  and  insert 
"8331";  and  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"certified",  insert  "to";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

"(20>  'air  traffic  controller'  means  an  em- 
ployee who  performs  duties  as — 

"(A)  an  air  traffic  control  specialist  In  the 
Dep.-irtment  of  Transportation  or  its  prede- 


cessor organizations  engaged  In  the  separa- 
tion and  controlling  of  aircraft;  or 

"(B)  a  supervisor  directly  engaged  in  su- 
pervising air  traffic  control  specialists  at  an 
air  traffic  control  tower,  center,  or  approach- 
control  facility." 

(b)  Section  8332  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  ( 1 )  Service  as  an  air  traffic  controller  is 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  full 
years  and  twelfth  parts  thereof  by  1.4  ex- 
cluding from  the  aggregate  fractional  parts 
of  a  month,  if  any. 

(c)  Section  8336  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  "(g)"  as  sub- 
section "(h)";  and  adding  immediately  after 
subsection  "(f)"  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  An  employee  who  Is  separated  from 
the  service  after  completing  thirty  years  of 
service,  and  who  has  at  least  ten  years  of 
service  as  an  air  traffic  controller.  Is  entitled 
to  an  annuity." 

S.  3959 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho/use  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerca  ill  Congress  assembled.  Thai  (ai  sec- 
tion 8339  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(n)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'air  traffic  controller'  means  an  employee 
who  perforins  duties  as — ■ 

"(Ai  an  air  traffic  control  specialist  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  is  engaged 
in  the  separation  and  controlling  of  air- 
craft; or 

"(B)  a  first  line  supervisor  in  that  De- 
partment directly  and  is  engaged  in  super- 
vising such  air  traffic  control  specialists  at 
an  air  traffic  control  tower,  center,  or  ap- 
proach control  facility. 

"  ( 2  I  The  annuity  of  an  employee  who  is  an 
air  traffic  controller,  or  was  an  air  traffic 
controller,  retiring  under  this  subchapter  is 
computed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  the  years  of  creditable 
service  as  nn  air  traffic  controller  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  employee's  total  service 
shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  full  years  and  twelfth  parts  of  years 
of  service  as  an  air  traffic  controller  (exclud- 
ing the  fractional  parts  of  a  month,  if  any) 
by  1.4.  An  employee  who  has  at  least  thirty 
years  of  service,  as  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  is  entitled  to  an  annuity." 
That  (a)  section  8331  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — • 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 18  ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  Hnd  the  word  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(20)  'air  traffic  controller'  means  an  em- 
ployee who  performs  duties  as — - 

"(A)  an  .'lir  traffic  control  specialist  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  or  its  pred- 
ecessor organizations  engaged  in  the  separa- 
tion and  controlling  of  aircraft:  or 

"  I  B 1  a  supervisor  directly  engaged  in  super- 
vising air  traffic  control  specialists  at  an  air 
traffic  control  tower,  center,  or  approach- 
control  facility." 

(b)  Section  8332  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(li  Service  as  an  air  traffic  controller  Is 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  full 
years  and  twelfth  p:irts  thereof  by  1.4,  ex- 
cluding from  the  aggregate  fractional  parts  of 
a  month,  if  any. 

I  c )  Section  8336  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  "(g)"  as  subsection 
■■(h)":  and  adding  immediately  after  sub- 
section "  (f )  ■'  the  following  new  subsection : 

■'(g)  An  employee  who  is  separated  from 
the  service  after  completing  thirty  years  of 
service,  and  who  has  at   least  ten  vears  of 


service  as  an  air  traffic  controller,  is  entitled 
to  an  annuity." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6307  of  title  5.  United 
Spates  Codo.  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing r.ew  subsection: 

"(d)  An  employee  who  is  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller, as  defined  in  section  8331  of  this 
title,  is  entitled  to  sick  leave  in  addition 
to  any  other  sick  leave  authorized  by  this 
section  for  such  reasonable  periods  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportaiion 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary,  based  on 
sufficient  medical  evidence  certified  to  by  a 
flight  surgeon  and  at  least  two  medical 
doctors,  that  the  employee  is  temporarily  un- 
able to  perform  his  duties." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
91-1012  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Tills  legislation  would  change  the  compu- 
tation factor  for  determining  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits  from  1.0  to  14  for  each 
year  of  air  traffic  controller  service.  The  spe- 
cial provision  would  apply  only  'o  air  traffic 
contrr.llers  a:id  "first-line"  supervisors  di- 
rectly supervising  air  traffic  controllers.  A 
controller  or  a  supervisor  would  he  eligible 
to  retire  after  completing  30  such  vears  of 
service  regardless  of  age  if  he  ha.s  at  "least  10 
years  of  service  as  an  air  traffic  controller  or 
supervisor. 

JUSTIFICATION 

For  several  years,  the  committee  has  stud- 
ied legislation  to  resolve  the  unique  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  early  retirement  for  air 
traffic  controllers.  Because  of  tlie  stress  in- 
volved in  working  as  a  controller  in  high- 
density  airports,  air  traffic  controllers  are 
subject  to  mental  and  physical  strains  and 
disabilities  not  found  In  other  employment 
in  the  Federal  service  or  as  air  traffic  con- 
trollers at  less  Impacted  airports. 

The  most  effective  solution  to  the  problem 
of  air  traffic  controllers  is  the  appropriation 
and  effective  expenditure  of  money  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  supply  of  controllers  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  to  pur- 
chase and  use  the  kind  of  electronic  equip- 
ment to  improve  air  traffic  control  methods 
and  improve  air  safety.  The  record  of  the 
Federal  A\-lat;on  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  planning  and  execut- 
ing policies  in  compliance  with  this  objective 
is  poor.  The  recent  ■'sick-out"  of  air  traffic 
controllers  at  key  airports  over  the  Nation 
was.  in  tlie  committee's  judgment,  directly 
attributable  to  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  the  development 
of  an  efficieiit  and  effective  air  traiTic  control 
system. 

Nonethele.=s.  the  failure  to  rcolve  by  other 
mean.s  these  difficult  problems  d.5es  not  argue 
agaiiwt    the    enactment    of    legislation    de- 
signed   to   improve    the    nature    of    employ- 
ment of  air   traffic   controllers.   Benefits   for 
these  employees  should  be  adequate  to  in- 
sure the  recruitment  and  retention  of  high- 
quality   personnel.   The  legislation   proposed 
in  S.  3959  is   part   of   that  solu'ion.   It   will 
olTfr    the    air    traffic    controller,    who    has 
reached  the  age  of  no  longer  being  able  to 
operate  with  100  percent  efficiencv  at  an  ex- 
tremely exacting  and  exhausting  kind  of  em- 
ployment, the  alternative  of   retiring   from 
the  Federal  service  on  an  annuity  that  will 
n.ot  drastically  reduce  his  standard  of  living. 
Under    existing   law,    an    employee   under 
civil    service    retirement    may    retire    volun- 
tarily  after   30   years'   service   at   ace   55,   or 
20  years'  service  at  age  60.  An  employee  who 
is  involuntarily  separated   may  retire   after 
20  years'  service  at  age  50  or  with  25  years' 
service  regardless  of  age. 
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Mr  traffic  controllers  do  nut  readily  fit  this 
employment  pattern  because  many  of  them 
are  recruited  when  they  are  in  their  early 
uveniics.  frequently  after  having  been 
trained  for  air  traffic  controller  auties  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  do  not  become  eligible 
lor  voluntary  retirement  until  they  are  well 
past  50  years  of  age.  The  nature  of  air  traffic 
controller  servi'ce  is  simply  too  grea^.  a  strain 
on  the  mental  and  physical  capabilities  of 
a  human  being  to  stay  on  the  job  unt.l  at- 
taining age  55  or  60.  Unfortunately,  other 
occupations  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration are  not  available  m  sufficient  num- 
bers to  maintain  a  systematic  line  (.:f  trans- 
fer from  controller  duties  to  administrative 
duties.  No  program  for  retraining  controllers 
for  other  kinds  of  duties  has  yet  been  satis- 
factorily developed  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  insure  other  employment 
opportunities. 

This  legislation  will  provide  one  alterna- 
tive for  controllers  who  believe  th;'.-.  the  time 
is  at  hand  to  leave  the  stresser.  and  strains 
of  the  radar  scope  and  tower  obser'  atlon.  By 
so  multiplying  service  as  a  c-cntrcller  or  as 
a  supervl.sor  directly  engaged  jn  supervis- 
ing controllers  on  the  job.  a  controller  witii 
22  years'  service  as  a  controller  will  be  eli- 
gible to  retire  on  an  unreduced  annuity  as 
If  he  had  30  years  service.  His  retirement 
anntnty  based  on  30  such  years  of  .service 
is  equal  to  56.25  percent  of  the  employee's 
average  salary  during  the  high  3  years  of  his 
career.  Thus,  a  controller  who  entered  the 
service  at  the  age  of  23  or  24  would  be  eligible 
to  retire  at  the  age  of  45  or  46,  but  for  an- 
nuity purpo-ses  would  be  treated  as  if  he  had 
remained  in  service  an  additional  8  years, 
and  his  annuity  will  not  be  reduced  because 
he  is  less  than  55. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committeee  also  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Adminisiration.  m  coopera- 
tion with  the  Civil  Service  Commi.sslon.  con- 
sider changes  in  the  nature  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol employment  to  in.sure  that  controllers 
and  air  safety  traffic  does  nor  suffer  because 
of  the  nature  of  air  traffic  control  employ- 
ment. 

A  controller  ordinarily  works  at  least  8 
hours  a  day,  at  least  5  days  a  week.  In  busy 
towers,  this  service  in  recent  years  has  more 
frequently  been  10  or  12  hours  a  day,  6  days 
a  week.  Because  of  schediUmg  difficuliics  and 
the  shortage  of  personnel,  employees  usually 
work  a  rotating  shift,  frequently  being  as- 
signed to  the  swing  shift  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  day  shift  for  a  few  -.vecks.  and  the  grave- 
yard shift  for  a  few  weeks.  The  effect  ol 
these  changes  on  the  mental  and  physical 
strength  of  an  individual  is  adverse. 

It  is  ironic,  in  the  ccmmittee's  Judgment, 
that  a  blackjack  card  dealer  at  a  gambling 
casino  in  Las  Vegas  is  generally  relieved  from 
his  duty  after  40  mlnuies  of  dealing  because 
of  the  monotony  and  mental  strain  of  keep- 
ing up  with  a  deck  of  cards,  while  an  air 
traffic  controller  responsible  for  moving  air- 
planes In  and  out  of  a  busy  airport  will  fre- 
quently remain  on  a  radarsope  for  4  hours 
without  relief,  and  when  relief  conies  after 
4  hours  or  more,  it  will  be  so  that  he  can 
go  to  the  tower  for  visual  control  of  takeoff s 
and  landings. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administraiion  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  must  develop 
programs  for  relief  from  these  v.Lirk.ng  con- 
ditions for  air  traffic  controllers  The  recruit- 
ment of  additional  controllers  is  part  of  the 
problem,  but  the  mental  and  physical  strain 
of  Slaying  on  the  radar  sco;>e  or  in  the  tower 
for  long  periods  of  time  shotild  rot  be  con- 
tinued under  any  circumstances  Periods  of 
rest  and  the  assurance  that  siiort  breaks  .a-nd 
adequate  lunch  breaks  will  be  taken  must  be 
made.  Today,  controllers  eat  a  sandwich 
while  staying  at  the  radar  scope  instead  of 
being  able  to  leave  the  tower  for  a  real 
break  from  the  monotony  and  the  stress  and 


strain  of  this  duty  to  eat  a  meal  and  relax 
for  a  few  minutes. 

The  committee  expects  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  and  the  Civil  Service 
CommLssion  to  report  to  this  committee  by 
the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  on  what  steps  have  been  taken  to 
change  these  employment   practices. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additioiial  ci\'il  ser^^ice 
retirement  and  sick  leave  benefits  for  air 
traflic  controUei-s." 


LEGISL-ATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  iiias- 
much  as  the  distinguished  acting  minor- 
ity leader  is  in  the  Chamber,  I  would  like 
to  disctiss  with  him,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  just  what  the  schedule  will  be. 

The  pending  b-usin&ss,  when  we  get 
through  with  the  morning  business,  will 
be  the  legislative  appropriations  bill, 
which  should  be  completed  this  after- 
noon. 

Hopefully,  later  this  afternoon,  •we  will 
take  up  Calendar  No.  1006.  S.  3586, 
amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act;  and  then,  due  to  a  change  in  plans, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  Nos.  924  and  925.  S.  26 
and  S.  27,  the  recreation  bills,  which 
tentatively  had  been  slated  for  tomor- 
row, we  will,  hopefully,  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1010, 
S.  2455.  authorizing  appropriation  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  make  that 
the  pending  business  for  tomorrow,  to  be 
followed  by  Calendar  No.  926,  S.  1830,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  .settlement  of  cer- 
tain land  claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Upon  the  dispo.sition  of  that  bill,  it  is 
anticipated  we  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  26  and  S.  27,  on  Wednes- 
day or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
.ite  will  now  transact  routine  morning 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  .-suppose  the 
most  tragic  part  of  North  Vietnam's  pris- 
oner of  war  policy  is  that  it  has,  in  fact, 
no  policy  at  all. 

The  word  •policy"  means  some  sort  of 
rational,  measured  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem In  thi>  case,  an  international  policy 
had  been  .«et  forth  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War.  The  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
was  a  signatory  thereto. 

The  convention  is  deliberately  worded 
to  include  all  types  of  conflict,  whether 
or  not  there  is  an  actual  declaration  of 
war.  It  provides  for  some  very  basic  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  those  nations  ad- 


hering to  it.  The  simplest  of  these  is 
preparation  of  a  list  of  prisoners  held, 
and  communication  between  them  and 
their  families. 

Instead,  we  have  a  wall  of  silence 
imposed  between  American  prisoners 
held  by  North  Vietnam  and  their  fam- 
ilies here  in  our  country.  Tliis  might  be 
expected  from  some  primitive  tribe  or 
.society,  but  hardly  from  a  government 
.^eekinc  recognition  as  one  of  the  family 
of  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  once  more  for 
every  effort  to  be  made  at  the  public  and 
private  level  to  open  communications  on 
the  fate  of  American  pn^^oners  of  war 
held  by  North  Vietnam 


TESTIMONY  OF  C\T?US  EATON  BE- 
FORE THE  JOINT  ECO.NOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton  appeared  as 
a  witness  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Mr.  Eaton  is  86-plus  years 
old.  has  had  some  70  years  of  experience 
in  American  business  at  all  levels,  and 
has  had  a  great  interest  m  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  Communist  countries  and  our  coun- 
try. He  has  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  inform  himself  about  the  attitudes 
and  the  policies  of  people  in  various 
Communist  countries,  all  the  way  from 
Cuba  to  Russia  and  North  Vietnam 

His  testimony  this  morning  was  ex- 
tremely interesting.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  opening  prepared  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  order 
that  it  be  made  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

The  ACTING  PR-ESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  regret  that  Mr. 
Eaton's  answers  to  the  questions  and  the 
discussions  which  took  place  following 
his  opening  statement  cannot  be  made  a 
part  of  this  RECORn.  although  I  expect 
that  in  due  time  the  hearings  will  be 
published. 

I  certainly  commend  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  public  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Eaton's  re- 
marks. In  a  v.ay.  he  is  a  unique  figure, 
with  his  long  experience,  going  back  to 
the  days  of  the  first  Rockefeller  in  busi- 
ness and  on  up  to  the  present.  He  is  a 
lifelong  Republican,  and  his  uncle  was 
a  Republican  Representative  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
nes.smen  of  this  country:  and.  together 
with  his  interest  in  international  political 
affairs.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  quite 
comparable  to  him  in  the  -Rorld.  He  Is 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
leading  political  fi.;ures  of  the  world  and 
has  gone  to  great  trouble  to  talk  with 
them.  I  do  think  that  his  ludement  is 
entitled  to  ereat  respect,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Members  oi  this  body  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  will  at  least  go  to  the 
trouble  of  reading  and  informing  them- 
selves about  his  views,  which  were  very- 
well  expressed,  especially  in  the  question- 
and-answer  period  and  m  the  discussion 
that  followed  his  opening  statement  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  this 
morning. 
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I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman.  for  arranging  to 
make  available  in  public  session  a  man 
of  Mr.  Eaton's  stature. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Opening  Statement  of  Cyrus  Eaton  Before 
THE   Joint  Economic   Committee   of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  July  13. 
1970 

My  name  Is  Cyrus  E^ton.  I  am  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  Co.npany.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  your  invitation  to  express  my 
views  on  the  state  of  the  economy. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  already  In  the  midst 
of  a  full-scale  recession.  Moreover,  no  amount 
of  explanatory  telecasts  by  the  President  or 
other  members  of  the  Administration  will 
save  us  from  a  devastating  depression  unless 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  brought  to  a 
quick  and  complete  conclusion. 

My  business  career,  starting  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  has  included  active 
participation  in  Industry,  public  utilities, 
baixking,  railroads  and  farming,  both  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  I  have  known  the 
giants  of  industry — Rockefeller,  Ford,  Fire- 
stone, Edison  and  many  others.  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  "The  Economist,"  of  London,  for 
70  years  and  of  "The  Wall  Street  Journal '  for 
65  years. 

I  have  considered  It  an  urgent  duty,  con- 
sistent with  my  stake  in  America  and 
capitalism,  to  know  and  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  the  heads  of  state  In  the  com- 
munist and  socialist  nations,  as  well  as  In 
the  capitalistic  countries. 

As  a  businessman,  I  have  experienced  first- 
hand all  of  the  economic  depressions  and 
panics  of  this  century,  including  those  of 
1907.  1914,  1921,  and  the  prolonged  world- 
wide collapse  that  started  In  1929.  The  panic 
In  1921  all  but  toppled  Ford  Motor  Company 
and  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber.  The  1929  crash 
wiped  out  many  banks.  In  my  hometown  of 
Cleveland,  alone,  two  of  the  largest  closed 
forever,  and  the  double  liability  that  share- 
holders were  forced  to  pay  on  their  stock 
crippled  for  years  to  come. 

Whatever  is  to  follow  In  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis,  we  have  already  witnessed  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central,  the  nation's 
largest  railroad  system.  The  full  repercussions 
of  that  disaster  remain  to  be  felt.  One  Im- 
mediately measurable  effect  Is  the  stock  mar 
ket   loss   to   a   widespread   family   of   share 


the  Attorney  General,  are  Wall  Street  law- 
yers who  have  been  closely  associated  with 
the  problems  of  corporate  and  municipal 
finance.  Their  failure  to  recognize  the  por- 
tents of  Impending  economic  doom  and  to 
conclude  the  rash  military  adventure  respon- 
sible for  those  portents,  even  after  eighteen 
months  In  office,  is  Incredible.  Instead  we 
have  been  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  es- 
calation in  desperation,  accompanied  by  eco- 
nomic chaos,  if  not  oollap.se. 

As  a  concerned  capitalist,  I  have  com- 
municated my  misgivings  to  the  Administra- 
tion. Last  November,  when  Bell  Telephone 
bonds  were  sold  at  the,  up  to  then,  highest 
interest  rates  in  American  corporate  history, 
I  called  this  to  President  Nixon's  attention 
by  telegram. 

My  message  to  the  President  stated: 
•Our  government's  massive  expenditures 
on  world-wide  military  commitments  threat- 
en the  greatest  crisis  in  our  financial  mar- 
kets and  the  very  soundness  of  the  dollar. 
Unless  there  are  immediate  and  drastic 
changes  in  our  foreign  policies.  I  feel  we  are 
headed  for  a  panic  that  could  destroy  the 
Nixon  Administration  even  as  the  financial 
debacle  of  1929  destroyed  the  political  career 
of  Herbert  Hoover." 

That  was  probably  an  understatement 
since  there  was  no  war  in  1929. 

The  chaos  in  the  bond  market  still  exists, 
but  has  more  recently  been  overshadowed  by 
the  stock  market  collapse.  At  the  beginning 
of  June,  I  felt  Impelled  to  wire  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows: 

"Businessmen  are  watching  your  Admin- 
istration with  increasing  anxiety  for  signs 
that  you  will  come  to  grips  with  the  nation's 
grave  economic  problems.  Unemployment 
increases.  The  squeeze  on  credit  and  money 
supply  tightens.  Operating  profits  are  dis- 
appearing. Several  large  corporations  are  in 
serious  trouble.  Wall  Street  is  in  a  panic.  The 
International  payments  deficit  threatens  the 
dollar.  Mammoth  military  expenditures  make 
it  Impossible  to  restrain  inflation.  Those  of 
us  who  witnessed  inflation  in  World  War  I 
can  testify  to  its  causes  and  hazards.  The 
business  community  beseeches  you  to  act 
before  the  financial  storm  breaks  Into  full 
fury." 

If  the  President  will  not  act,  then  the 
Congress  must.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
Congress  is  charged  with  controlling  the 
public  purse  and  determining  how  much  of 
the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Executive 
will  be  funded.  This  nation  simply  cannot 


holders.    The    value    of    their    holdings    has      afford   to   continue   spending   $80   billion   a 
shrunk  92   per  cent,   from  the  post-merger     ^^^^  ^°^  military  purposes.  The  $25  billion 


high  of  slightly  more  than  $2  bUllon  to  ap 
proximately  $157  million.  The  similar  de- 
clines which  have  occurred  In  many  other 
corporations  have  caused  painful  losses  to 
millions  of  American  investors. 

The  abrupt  resignation  of  seven  Penn  Cen- 
tral directors  because  of  conflicts  of  Interest 
arising  from  their  affiliation  with  financial  in- 
stitutions holding  Penn  Central  loans,  points 
to  the  necessity  for  legislative  reform.  Offi- 
cers of  banks  and  insurance  companies  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  directors  of  corpora- 
tions to  which  they  lend  money.  Not  Involved 
In  the  Penn  Central  case,  but  relating  to  the 
conflict  of  interest  problem,  is  the  repre- 
hensible practice  of  bank  officers  perpetuat 


Included  in  that  budget  for  the  Vietnam 
adventure  is  money  completely  down  the 
drain,  while  much  of  the  remainder  goes  for 
the  development  and  production  of  weapons 
that  would  extinguish  the  human  race  if 
ever  used. 

It  is  sobering  to  consider  that  we  have 
Vietnam-style  commitments  to  fortv-three 
foreign  countries.  If  we  should  be  obliged 
to  live  up  to  all  of  them,  we  could  find  our- 
selves In  forty-three  wars  at  one  time,  even 
though  we  are  going  broke  on  Just  the  one  in 
Vietnam. 

One  half  the  world  Is  Communist.  Many 
of  the  Communist  nations  are  anxious  to 
purchase  the  products  of  our  factories  and 


Ing  themselves  In  office  by  voting  the  stock  o'-'^  farms.  We  should  trade  with  them  and 

of  their  own  bank  held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  extend  credit  to  them  as  do  all  the  nations 

This  abuse  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  that  are  our  allies  and  friends. 

Because  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  Is  The  astronomical  sums  we  are  spending 

so  inextricably  involved  In  our  business  and  annually  to  kill  people  could  better  be  spent 

financial  crises,  affecting  the  money  markets  ^o  improve  their  standard  of  living, 

and  credits,  I  must  refer  to  it  In  this  dls-  Less  than  a  week  ago  I  received  a  letter 

cusslon.    Congress    supplies    the   money   for  from  Viscount   Montgomery   written   at   his 

war  and  has  an  equally  grave  responsibility  home  In  England.  The  great  general    a  stu- 

lor    the    nation's    economic    health.  Hovt  „#  „, — # —  »i , ^  ^" 


Holders  of  American  securities  abroad  were 
disturbed  by  the  extension  of  the  war  into 
Cambodia.  It  is  harmful  to  the  nation  and 
its  credit  in  world  financial  markets  for  the 
President  to  conunit  the  nation  and  its  armed 
forces  to  warfare  in  a  situation  where  the 
President's  authority  to  do  so  is  doubtful. 
Steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  clarify  the  mat- 
ter of  Jurisdiction  and  power,  and  they  ought 
to  be  taken  not  only  with  recpect  to  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  but  with  respect  to  any- 
thing that  may  arise  In  the  future. 

In  other  words,  whether  by  legislation  or 
by  constitutional  amendment  or  by  Judicial 
decision,  there  ought  to  be  a  firm  definition 
of  when,  if  ever,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  Involve  our  armed  forces  in  war- 
fare outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  without  getting  prior  Congressional 
approval. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  a  few  specific 
steps  that  I  believe  should  be  taken  without 
delay  to  stave  off  complete  economic  calam- 
ity. 

1  First,  and  foremost,  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  must  be  terminated  with  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

2.  Astronomical  federal  expenditures  for 
such  abhorrent  military  projects  as  ABM,  for 
military  aid  to  other  nations,  for  the  so- 
called  intelligence  activities  of  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department  and  such  unpro- 
ductive agencies  as  the  CIA  and  the  FBI 
should  be  pared  to  the  bone. 

3.  Money  rates  should  be  substantially  re- 
duced, and  funds  should  be  made  available 
for  housing  and  other  essential  American 
needs. 

4.  Margin  requirements  on  stock  purchases 
should  be  lowered  to  33  per  cent. 

5.  A  strong  federal  corporation  on  the 
pattern  of  the  old  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  should  he  created  Immediately 
to  make  funds  available  for  business  con- 
cerns, industrial  corporations,  railroads, 
banks  and   insiu-ance   and   loan   companies. 

I  repeat  that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
must  be  terminated  immediately.  I  have  re- 
cently visited  Hanoi,  Cambodia  and  Laos 
and  have  conferred  with  their  statesmen.  I 
have  also  talked  to  spokesmen  for  Great 
Britain,  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  Canada,  Po- 
land and  Prance. 

The  example  of  France's  ending  the  war 
in  Algeria  Is  the  one  we  should  follow.  After 
years  of  killing  and  endless  negotiations, 
DeGaulle  decided  to  end  the  war.  He  stopped 
the  fighting  and  withdrew  500.000  soldiers 
and  a  million  French  civilians,  and  France 
is  none  the  worse  for  it.  Not  one  more 
American  life  Is  worth  spending  on  a  war 
we  cannot  win;  a  war  in  which  the  only 
thing  we  seem  to  be  salvaging  is  foolish 
pride. 

The  allegation  that  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  will  not  negotiate  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  facts.  I  suggest  for  the 
Congress'  consideration  that  a  small  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  meet  in- 
formally In  Canada  or  in  France  with  a  sim- 
ilar group  from  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government.  By 
so  doing  they  would  learn  at  first  hand, 
as  I  did,  the  terms  on  which  this  expensive 
and  economically  disruptive  war  may  be 
ended. 


The  Nixon  Administration  was  elected  on 
the  strength  of  a  purported  but  still  undis- 
closed plan  to  terminate  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Three  of  the  key  figures  in  the  Administra- 
tion, the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 


dent  of  warfare  throughout  the  ages,  makes 
this  Judgment  on  President  Nixon's  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam — 

"He  (Nixon)  should  realize  that  a  political 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  to  end  that  war." 


PERU'S  DISASTER  STIRS  DRAMATIC 
U.S.    AID    EFFORT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  world  has  been  stunned  by  the 
suffering  visited  on  the  people  of  Peru 
as  a  result  of  the  May  31  earthquake. 

This  disaster  has  been  described  as 
"unprecedented  in  scope  in  the  history 
of  South  America."  Informed  estimates 
as  to  the  number  of  people  killed  have 
risen  to  over  60,000. 


The  extent  of  aid  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  intemationEil  relief  agen- 
cies has  been  impressive.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  already  committed  over  $10 
million  in  aid.  Certainly,  Mrs.  Nixon's 
flight  to  Peru  with  a  planeload  of  needed 
medicine,  clothing,  and  so  forth,  has 
helped  to  demonstrate  the  concern  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  for  the 
victims  of  the  disaster. 

A  long  and  very  interesting  article  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Observer  for 
June  29,  concerning  the  efforts  of  U.S. 
private  citizens  and  groups  to  help,  as 
well  as  the  efforts  of  governments  here 
and  elsewhere. 

The  article  is  also  a  reminder  that 
among  the  things  "right  with  America," 
is  the  deep  reservoir  of  good  will  and 
charity,  always  available  to  help  the  less 
fortunate. 

The  article  quotes  Mrs.  Alicia  Esteves, 
first  secretary  at  the  Peruvian  Embassy 
in  Washington  about  the  American  re- 
sponse to  her  country's  ordeal: 

These  j>eople  are  so  great  and  doing  this 
in  such  a  nice  way.  People  are  sensitive  about 
other  people's  sorrow.  There  nre  not  many 
countries  like  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peru's  Disaster  Stirs  Dramatic  U.S.  Aid  Ef- 
fort: Government,  Companies,  Voujnteer 
Groups  Rush  To  Help  Earthquake  Victims 

(By  Lawrence  Mosher) 
"For  Christ's  sake,  I  want  to  help  my 
brothers  In  distress  God  be  with  >-ou."  The 
note  from  a  man  in  Maplewood.  Mo.,  was 
sent  to  the  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  early  June.  It  contained  $5. 

The  violent  earth  shudder  that  rattled 
northern  Peru  and  sent  tons  of  mud  and 
rock  cascading  down  a  valley  high  in  the 
Andes  called  Callejon  de  Huaylas  was  meas- 
ured on  the  Rlchter  Scale  at  7  7.  But  on 
the  human  scale  Peru's  nightmarish  dls.vter 
has  plumbed  an  Immeasurable  depth  of  hu- 
man concern.  And  last  week,  almost  a  month 
after  the  May  31  tragedy,  that  response  had 
catapulted  to  astonishlntr  heights,  particu- 
larly In  the  United  States. 

Private  donations  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  already  exceeded  $3,000,000.  coming 
separately  and  through  a  score  of  U.S.  vol- 
untary organizations  like  the  Red  Cross, 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  Church  World  Serv- 
ice, and  CARE.  Inc.  U.S.  companies  both 
with  and  without  Interests  in  Peru  provided 
help:  road  equipment  to  cut  through  the 
landslides  from  Cerro  de  Pasco  Corp.,  and 
food  and  clothing  from  Sears.  Roebuck  and 
Co..  and  International  Petroleum  Co..  an 
American-owned  corporation  expropriated  in 
late  1968  by  the  Peruvian  government.  The 
U.S.  Government  pledged  $10,500,000  in  aid, 
along  with  help  from  dozens  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  Cuba  but  curiously  excluding 
the  Soviet  Union. 

And  this  week  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  flies 
to  Lima  for  a  three-day  visit  and  tovir  of 
the  stricken  areas.  In  what  is  the  First 
Lady's  first  official  trip  abroad.  Mrs.  Nixon 
Is  to  personally  hand  over  to  the  wife  of 
the  Peruvian  president,  Mrs.  Juan  'Velasco 
Alvarado,  some  blankets  and  children's 
clothing,  tokens  of  the  avalanche  of  emer- 
gency supplies  that  are  now  descending  on 
Peru. 

During  the  first  day  aft«r  the  earthquake 
there  was  little  indication  In  Washington 
of  what  an  American  Bed  Cross  official  would 
later  describe  from  the  scene  as  a  disaster 


"unprecedented  In  scope  In  the  history  of 
South  America."  The  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Peru,  Taylor  G,  Belchec,  cabled  his  first  report 
June  1,  which  reached  the  State  Department 
at  8  p.m. 

It  wasn't  until  June  3  and  Ambassador 
Belcher's  first  detailed  report  that  official 
Washington  began  to  appreciate  the  full 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  northern  Peru 
After  flying  over  the  crumpled  coastal  towns 
and  the  mud-choked  inland  valley,  Mr. 
Belcher  cabled  this  account : 

"Canon  del  Pato  and  Callejon  de  Huaylas 
worse  tiian  press  reports.  Entire  valley  re- 
mains isolated  except  for  helicopter  and  para- 
chute drops.  .  .  .  Town  of  Carez  severely 
damaged  but  Yungay  and  Ratuahlrca  wiped 
off  map  by  wall  of  water  and  mud  brought 
by  waters  of  dislocated  glacial  Lake  Llan- 
ganuco.  This  Is  major  calamity.  .  .  ." 

Ambassador  Belcher's  cable  brought  an  Im- 
mediate decision  from  Assistant  Secretarj-  of 
State  Charles  A.  Meyer  for  "maximum  eilort" 
by  the  US.  Government.  Estimates  of  Peru- 
vian dead  were  climbing  dally,  to  reach  60,000 
by  la«'  week.  Among  the  known  casualties 
were  live  American.? — two  Peace  Corps  work- 
ers, a  Catholic  priest  In  Huaraz,  and  two 
nuns  in  Chimbote. 

Even  before  Mr.  Belchers  June  3  cable, 
however,  the  Defense  Department  hid  dis- 
patched a  2-: -member  disaster  relief  team 
(later  increased  to  135)  from  Howard  Air 
FV)rce  Ba.se  in  Pan.ima.  The  initial  group, 
made  up  of  tw  >  doctors.  sanlt.ary  and  con- 
struction eneineers.  and  communic.itions 
speciaiisis,  took  with  them  two  small  "Huey" 
helicopters  and  emergency  medical  supplie.*;. 
The  team  left  Panama  shortly  after  G  a  m. 
June  2.  and  by  the  end  of  the  next  day  were 
In  full  operation  at  Chimbote. 

Peruvian  and  American  relief  workers  first 
had  to  overcome  monumental  transportation 
and  communications  hurdles  "The  tremen- 
dous mountains  turned  back  all  eriorus  to 
reach  the  Callejon  de  Huayla.s,  '  said  Stephen 
R.  Ttipp.  co-ordinator  for  t.he  Disasier  Relief 
Center.  "After  the  earthquake  had  moved  an 
entire  mountain  Lmpenetra'ole  duit,  mixpd 
with  mist  and  clouds,  prevented  hellcipters 
and  airplanes  from  landing  in  the  va!ley  To 
get  to  the  Callejon  de  Huayla.s  they  had  to 
go  up  over  14.000  feet  tu  clear  the  moimtains 
and  c.irry^  enough  fuel  for  a  2C)0-miie  lound 
trip." 

The  little  one-rotor  Htieys  were  clearly  un- 
suitable, so  the  Defense  Department  again 
went  into  action.  By  late  June  3  the  Army's 
New  Cumberland  materiel  depot  In  Penn- 
sylvania was  preparing  two  big  rH-47C 
"Chinook"  helicopters  for  shipment  in  two 
Air  Force  C-133  Cargomasters. 

The  Chinooks  have  long  cigarlike  bodies 
that  are  lifted  by  two  rotors,  and  are  de- 
signed to  carry  40  fully  equipped  soldier.'?,  or 
a  total  of  23.450  potinds.  Like  the  Hueys  they 
can  fly  as  high  as  15.000  feet.  By  4  a.m.  June 
5  the  disaiisembled  Chinooks  were  loaded 
aboard  the  Cargomasters  with  nine  service 
personnel  for  the  7' 2 -hour  flJght  to  Lima. 

carrier    heads    for    PERU 

Far  to  the  south  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
the  helicopter  carrier  Guam  received  orders 
June  5  to  make  for  Peru.  On  board  were  11 
large  Chinook-type  HGO  helicopters.  4 
Hueys.  a  transportable  60-bed  receiving  hos- 
pital, and  a  mountain  of  needed  medical  and 
other  supplies.  The  Guam  arrived  off  Chim- 
bote June  11  and  Immediately  began  flying 
medical  and  communications  teams  into  the 
valley.  In  two  days  the  Guam  mercy  fHphf 
had  placed  relief  teams  with  26  clusters  of 
stranded  earthquake  victims,  and  had  flown 
out  the  injured  either  to  the  ship's  1,000-bed 
"sick  bay"  or  Peruvian  hospitals. 

The  Chinooks  from  Pennsylvania  began 
operating  in  the  stricken  area  June  9.  Dur- 
ing its  last  flight  the  next  evening  one  of 
the  helicopters  spotted  a  group  of  80  chil- 
dren stranded  near  a  devastated  village  8.500 
feet  up  In  the  mountains  north  of  Yungay. 


The  children  were  strapped  two-to-a-seat 
aboard  the  40-passenper  helicopter  and  lifted 
over  a  14.000  foot  mountain  to  safety. 

At  the  Disaster  Relief  Center  In  Washing- 
ton one  of  the  most  impressive  public  re- 
sponses for  help  came  from  nurses  Part  of 
the  over-all  $10,500,000  US  aid  committed  to 
Peru  ■wa.s  two  Public  Service  "package"  hos- 
pitals, which  were  flown  down  in  crates.  On 
June  2  the  U.S  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  was  asked  to  staff  the 
hospitals. 

AID'S  Virginia  Worsely,  a  Public  Health 
Service  (FHS)  nurse  and  disaster  relief  medi- 
cal co-ordlnator,  called  another  PHS  nurse  in 
Washington,  who  in  turn  called  the  director 
of  nurses  at  C^liformas  Highland  Hospital 
in  Oakland.  This  nurse,  Miss  Dorothy  Merrill, 
approached  the  California  Nurses  Associa- 
tion. And  then,  as  nurse  Worsely  tells  it,  "all 
hell  broke  loose  " 

Radio  spot  annor.ncements  placed  every  15 
minutes  in  California  brought  in  5  000  tele- 
phone respon.ses  at  the  PHS  olSce  in  San 
Francisco.  And  in  Washington,  the  Disaster 
Control  Center's  four  telephone  lines  all  be- 
came jammed  with  calls  from  nurses  eager 
to  go  »o  Peru. 

By  June  5  AID  had  200  nurses  inoculated. 
provided  with  passports,  and  ready  to  flv  to 
Lima.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  which 
alonf  with  Braniff  International  Airlines  and 
others  were  providing  free  airlifts  on  a  space- 
available  basis,  offered  to  round  up  the  nurses 
in  the  United  States  and  whisk  them  south. 
But  as  of  last  week,  they  were  still  in  the 
United  States. 

The  reason?  The  world's  overwhelming 
response  to  the  earthquake  tragedy  had  al- 
ready met  the  medical  needs  in  Peru.  France 
sent  a  transportable  hospital  unit  with  60 
nurses,  and  by  the  end  of  la.<^t  week  the 
French  medical  team  was  already  heading 
home  again  Chile  staffed  a  hospital,  and  Nor- 
wav  flew  in  a  complete  medical  unit. 

The  Norwegian  plane  broke  down  in  Bra- 
silia, the  capital  of  Brazil,  so  the  US  Air 
Force  assisted  the  Norwegians  in  the  last  leg 
of  their  trip.  But  after  the  Norwegians  set 
up,  they  received  only  one  patient,  an  old 
lady  who  fell  down  and  fractured  her 
shoulder. 

"It's  true  of  earthquakes,"  Nurse  Worsely 
later  explained.  "Few  are  Injured.  People  are 
either  killed  outright  or  they  survive  unhurt. 
As  it  turned  out  they  had  empty  hospital 
beds  all  over  Peru." 

U.S.  voluntary  organizations  also  rallied 
impressively.  The  American  Red  Crt>ss  as- 
sembled 50.000  "comfort  kits,"  containing 
dozens  of  needed  items  like  soap,  sewing 
needles  and  thread,  safetv  pins,  and  buttons. 
The  first  batch  will  arrive  this  week  with  Mrs. 
Nixon.  The  sewing  kits  will  be  especially  use- 
ful becatise  the  earthquake  victims,  mostly 
Peruvian  Indians,  are  smaller  than  their 
North  American  donors  and  will  need  to  alter 
their  "new"  clothes. 

World  Medical  Relief.  Inc..  a  Detroit  group, 
supplied  chewable  antibiotics  in  the  first 
U.S.  air  shipments  Tlie  easily  administered 
drugs  were  effectively  used  by  the  Army  dis- 
aster relief  team.  Protect  Hope,  which  uses 
a  borrowed  Navy  hospital  ship  to  teach  ef- 
fective medicine  arotmd  the  world,  sent  a 
disease  control  team. 

The  Salvation  Army  flew  down  two  Jeeps 
that  had  been  driven  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  Miami  international  Airport,  and  a 
bundle  of  piclts,  shovels  hammers,  and  nails 
from  St.  Louis  Catholic  Relief  Services  had 
600  tons  of  food,  clothing,  and  medicines  on 
hand  in  Peru  for  Immediate  relief.  Later  an 
unnamed  sponsor  paid  for  full-page  ads  ap- 
pealing for  aid  in  both  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Dally  News.  The  list  could 
go  on  and  on. 

Church  World  Service,  a  Protestant  relief 
organization,  dispatched  more  than  100  tons 
of  various  supplies,  mostly  from  a  combined 
2,000-ton   stock   maintained    in   four   ware- 
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hoiises  around  the  country.  Tiien  the  orga- 
nization found  Itself  In  the  middle  of  a  logis- 
tics "fiasco"  In  Los  Angeles. 

A  Presby'erian  mlnls'-er  in  Whlttler.  Calif., 
one  of  Los  Angeles'  m.iny  satellite  conunu- 
nltles,  Initiated  a  public  appeal  that  eventu- 
ally used  the  national  org.mizat ion's  name 
without  gaining  .'specific  clearance  froni 
Church  World  Service's  Nev.-  "i'ork  City  head- 
quarters. The  public,  through  radio  and  tele- 
vision news  programs  and  a  paid  Los  An- 
geles Times  advertisement,  'A:ts  ;»£ked  to  take 
clothes,  blankets,  and  other  items  to  some 
45  collection  polnt.s  around  the  city,  mostly 
churches.  The  main  problem,  as  explained 
by  Wilson  R.id'A'ay.  an  officer  of  the  national 
group.  Is  tisat  the  newspaper  advertisement 
failed  to  include  Church  'World  Service's 
usual  provision  that  says  it  can  also  use 
the  donations  to  replace  goods  already 
shipped  to  the  needy  area. 

What  happens  so  often  in  disa.ster-appeal 
drives  among  the  voluntary  groups  is  that 
many  of  the  donated  items  are  processed. 
sorted,  and  stored  for  the  ne.xt  emergency. 
Goods  given  in  previous  appeals  are  u.sed  to 
provide  fast  relief  for  the  current  emer- 
gency. But  In  Los  Angeles,  because  of  the 
advertisement,  the  city's  Department  of  So- 
cial Service  Is  insisting  that  all  the  goods 
collected  in  the  local  Protestant  drive  be 
shipped  directly  to  Peru,  whether  Peru  nuw 
needs  the  goods  or  not. 

DON-.\TED   GOOns   PILE   UP 

Los  Angeles  Interna: lonal  Airpv.>rt  is  cur- 
rently glutted  with  mijie  than  125  tons  of 
donated  but  unsorted  good.s  that  are  now 
awaiting  transfer  by  sea  following  Peru'.=; 
request  to  step  further  air  shipments,  at 
le.Lst  un'il  Lima's  airport  can  clear  out  its 
own  pile-up  of  supplies.  The  5,000-fcx)t  run- 
way there  Is  now  completely  lined  with 
good:;  that  could  be  ruined  with  the  approach 
of  Lima  .s  damp  sea&on. 

■  It's  a  bit  of  a  mess,  "  admits  Mr.  Radway. 
"The  Lord  knows  what  it  will  cost  to  get 
out  of  this.  We  want  to  make  the  oest  use 
of  the  goods  without  turning  off  the  people." 

Despite  such  foul-ups.  which  may  be  un- 
avoidable in  the  ru>h  to  help.  Americans 
demonstrated  innumerable  ways  that  when 
there  Is  need  they  are  seemingly  incapable 
of  turning  away. 

In  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  p;uss  the  word  about  the  enor- 
mity of  the  Peruvian  tragedy  was  Joseph 
Kozna,  a  factory  supervusor  and  ham  radi-i 
operator.  The  day  after  the  earthquake  Mr. 
Kozna  turned  on  his  set  in  a  mi.\ed  mood  of 
dread  and  cxnectar.cy  He  w.is  the  regular 
radio  contact  between  a  Paterson,  N.J  ,  priest 
who  was  running  a  mission  in  Peru,  and  the 
priest's   friends   and   relatives   at   home. 

At  5  p  m.  on  June  1  the  voice  of  ,.he  Rev. 
James  Jannuccl  came  in  on  schedule  to  re- 
port that  Chimboie,  where  the  mission  had 
a  branch,  wa.;  90  per  cent  destroyed  .So<jn 
a  reporter  at  the  Paterson  Evening  News  wa3 
talking  with  Father  Jannuccl  rver  a  rultu- 
telephone  "patch."  and  the  word  wei;t  out 
for  help.  By  June  3.  even  before  .■'niba.^sador 
Belcher  in  Peru  had  cabled  his  lirst  detailed 
repcirt.  the  new  paper'.s  piiblisher  donated 
$500  to  start  a  diKa.ster-relief  drive.  By  last 
week  more  than  $5  300  had  been  collected 
just  in  Paterson. 

.^t.  the  Peruvian  Embassy  In  Washington, 
Mr...  .■\I:cia  Esteves.  the  embassy's  first  sec- 
retary, said  this  about  the  American  response 
to  her  country's  ordeal: 

"These  people  are  so  great  and  are  doing 
this  In  cvch  a  nice  way.  People  are  sen.sitivo 
about  other  people's  sorrow.  There  are  not 
many  countries  like  that." 


I'ead.i'.g  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
er.trclled  bill  iS.  3430)  to  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  puropses, 
and  it  was  sisned  by  the  President  pro 
temixji-e. 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Joint  Report  of  the  Coiwptroller  of  the 
Currency 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  of 
t.he  Currency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  joint  report  of  the  Federal  supervisory 
agencies  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Report  on  Dep.\rtment  or  Defense  Pro- 
curement From  Small  and  Other  Busi- 
ness Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  i  Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
initung,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms  for  July  1969-Aprll 
1070  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  Legislation  Phovidinc  for  Dispo- 
sition OF  Appropriated  Funds  to  Pay  Judg- 
ments IN  Favor  of  Certain  Indian  Tribes 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  nvimbered  125,  the  Upper 
Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  num!>ered  92,  and  the  Snoqualmle 
and  Skykomish  Tribes  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  93,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papcrsi;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Ailalrs. 


PEITTIONS 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  messace  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the    Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  277 
("A  concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the  con- 
tinued value  to  the  United  States  of  Fort 
Polk  as  a  permanent  military  installation) 
■  Whereas.    Fort    Polk,    located    In    Vernon 
Pari.=h  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  serves  an 
invaluable  role  in  the  military  preparation 
of   the   fighting   men  of   the  United  States 
since  World  War  II;  and 

"Whereas,  during  Its  proud  history  Port 
Polk  has  been  the  site  for  the  training  of 
nearly  eight  million  soldiers  during  World 
War  il.  of  some  forty  thousand  men  during 
the  Korean  Conflict,  and  the  place  where,  be- 
tween 1962  and  1970,  some  eight  hundred 
thousand  more  of  our  nation's  fighting  men 
have  been  trained;  and 

"Whereas,  the  variety  of  terrain  of  the 
some  two  hundred  thousand  acre  reserva- 
tn.i  comprising  Fort  Polk  is  such  t'nat  it  is 
tliere  possible  to  train  soldiers  in  topography 
which  duplicates  areas  of  North  Africa.  West- 
ern Europe.  Southeast  Asia  and  Latin 
America:  and 

"Whereas,  due  to  tiie  topographical  similar- 
ity of  portions  of  Fort  Polk  to  the  jungles 
and  hig'nlands  of  Southeast  Asia,  Fort  Polk 
was  selected  to  conduct  Vietnam-oriented  ad- 
vanced infantry  training,  and  now  provides 


more  Infantry  replacements  to  Vietnam  than 
any  other  tralr.ing  center;  and 

"Whereas,  the  moderate  climate  of  the  area 
in  which  Fort  Polk  is  located  reduces  military 
training  costs  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
special  winter  clothing  is  not  required;  food 
costs  are  reduced  due  to  lower  caloric  Intake 
requirements  in  warmer  climate;  construc- 
tion costs  are  lessoned  by  reduced  insulation 
and  other  building  requirements;  the  short 
winter  season  and  its  relative  mildness  mini- 
mizes fuel  costs,  and  there  is  a  significantly 
low  loss  of  training  days  due  to  upper  res- 
piratory Infections  ;:nd  other  ailments  in 
comparison  to  posts  located  in  many  other 
areas  of  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  relatively  rural  location  of 
Fort  Polk  insures  unrestricted  use  of  air 
space,  freedom  from  smog  and  from  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
water  is  readily  available;  and 

"Whereas,  significant  investments  of  public 
monies  have  been  made  to  provide  training 
facilities  at  Fort  Polk,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  value  of  the  properties 
of  this  magnificent  military  installation  for 
the  training  of  men  for  combat  approximates 
tttree  hundred  thirty-five  million  dollars;  and 

"WTiereas,  the  nearly  four  million  citizens 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana  take  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  this  outstanding  military  base  is 
located  within  this  state,  and  over  the  nearly 
three  decades  of  its  existence  a  highly  desir- 
able spirit  of  camaraderie  lias  developed  and 
been  maintained  between  t'ne  citizens  of  the 
area  surrounding  Fort  Polk  and  the  militarv 
commanders  and  their  personnel  and  are 
honored  to  have  them  as  frierd  .  neighbors 
and  associates. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Leeislature  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  Senate  thereof  concuiring.  that  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana,  for  all  of  the  citizens 
of  this  state,  hereby  expresses  to  Pre.-ident 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  its  considered  view  that  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  Fort  Polk  in 
Vernon  Parish,  State  of  Louisiana,  as  a  major 
permanent  military  installation  for  the  train- 
ing and  preparation  of  military  personnel 
for  combat  duty  long  has  served  a  vitally 
essential  function  in  the  overall  effort  for 
preservation  of  this  great  democracy,  and  its 
further  view  and  sincere  belief  that  the  con- 
tinued operation  and  maintenance  of  said 
installation,  with  its  tremendous  advantages 
and  vast  investment  of  nublic  funds,  as  a 
permanent  military  training  center,  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  entire  nation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Concurrent.  Resolution  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.':  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Congress. 

"John  S.  Garret, 

"Speaker  of  the  Hoiife  of  Rrr)rcsentatires. 
"C.  C.  Aycock, 
"Lieutenant   Goi'yernor   and    President 
of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  134 
("A  conctirrent  resolution  to  men oralize  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Governors  of  each 
of  the  states  of  the  'Union  to  give  vigorous 
support  to  the  adoption  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  advertisement  of  movies  which 
are  not  recommended  by  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  rating  code  for  viewing  by 
general  audiences.  Including  children.  In 
theatres  where  the  main  feature  being 
shown  is  recommended  lor  general  audi- 
ence viewing) 

"Whereas,  the  great  majority  of  motion 
pictures  produced  today  are  ascribed  a  rat- 
ing by  a  board  of  the  motion  picture  industry. 


based  primarily  on  the  amount  of  sex  and 
violence  attendant  to  each  movie  and  which, 
in  some  instances,  restricts  tlie  age  of  persons 
allowed  to  attend  certain  movies;  and 

"Whereas,  the  m.ovie  rating  code  is  a  great 
public  benefit  to  all  communities  and  is  a 
valuable  instrument  to  guide  the  concerned 
parents  of  our  young  people  in  de'erminlng 
the  fitness  of  a  particular  movie  for  their 
individual  child,  especially  in  times  such  as 
the.se,  when  sex  and  violence  are  .so  prevalent 
on  tlie  movie  screens;  and 

"Wiiereas,  ii  has  become  the  practice  in 
some  theatres  to  advertise  excerpts  from 
movies  which  have  been  ascribed  a  restricted 
rating  at  times  when  the  main  feature  being 
shown  is  recommended  for  viewing  by  gen- 
eral audiences,  including  children,  thereby 
defeating  and  undermining  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  rating  code;  and 

"Whereas,  this  problem  Is  one  of  grave 
concern  to  all  parents  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  liulformity  in  legislation  at  the 
federal  level  and  in  all  of  the  several  states 
Is  highly  desirable,  due  to  the  Increased  in- 
terstate travel  and  mobility  of  families  In 
these  times;  and 

"Whereas,  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
youth  of  this  country  should  be  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  political  leaders 
of  the  United  States  and  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral states. 

"nierefore.  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereof  concurring  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Ri-hard  M  Nixon,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  G.jvernors  of  the  sev- 
eral sia;es  are  hereby  memorialize;!  to  give 
vigorous  support  to  the  adoption  of  appro- 
priate legisl.itlon  to  prohibit  the  advertising 
by  owners  or  operators  of  motion  picture  the- 
atres of  movie-:  which  are  not  r?co;r»:nenfled 
under  the  motion  picture  rating  code  for 
viewing  by  general  audiences,  including  chil- 
dren, at  times  when  the  main  feature  being 
shown  at  the  theatre  is  recommended  under 
said  code  for  viewing  by  general  audiences, 
including  children. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  th.at  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  tr.insmitted  forthwith  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Governors  of  the  several  states. 
"C.  C  Aycock. 
"Lieutenant    Governor    and    President 
of  the  Senate. 

"John  S  Garret. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represcnta- 
tivpf'  " 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  IjCglslature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance : 

"House  Concltrrent  Resolution  No.  93 
("A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  and  re- 
quest the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  and  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  In  Congress  to  support  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  sharing  of  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  from  the  federal  income 
tax  with  Pt.ite  and  local  government.- 1 

"Whereas,  the  concept  that  the  federal 
government  .should  sliare  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  produced  from  the  levy  and  impo- 
sition of  the  federal  income  tax  with  state 
and  local  governments  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Natlotipl  Governors'  Conference  a:id  the 
National  Legislative  Conference  .-nd  such 
proposal  has  the  Eupport  and  endorsement 
of  many  other  pitblic  oITicials,  educators  and 
businessmen; 

"Whereas,  state  and  local  expenditures 
have  increased  at  a  far  greater  rate  than 
federal  expenditures  in  the  last  decade,  and 
state  and  local  governments  rely  p.'in;arlly 
on  property  and  sales  taxes  and  forms  of  tax- 
ation other  than  an  income  lax  as  a  source  of 
revenue  since  the  field  of  litconie  taxation  Is 
the  source  of  the  bulk  of  federal  revenues; 
and 


"Whereas,  the  trend  of  expenditures  by 
state  and  local  government  will  continue 
upward  due  to  the  efforts  of  states  and  cities 
to  meet  the  crisis  In  our  cities  and  in  provid- 
ing necessary  services  to  citizens:  and 

"Whereas,  statistics  indicate  that  the  pub- 
lic throughout  the  nation  disapproves  of 
additional  tax  increases  thus  limiting  the 
sources  of  additional  revenues  to  state  and 
local  government;  and 

"Whereas,  while  the  financial  condition  of 
state  and  local  governments  has  been  weak- 
ened despite  tax  increases,  federal  revenues 
are  increasing  on  an  annual  average  of  ap- 
proximately six  billion  dollars;  and 

"Wherea-s,  federal  revenue  sharing  would 
provide  state  and  local  governnients  with  a 
continuing,  dependable  source  of  revenue 
which  will  in  some  measure  relieve  these 
governments  of  the  con.':tant  shortage  of 
funds  thereby  enabling;  the  states  to  be  in  a 
better  financial  position  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational,  hospital,  health  and  wel- 
fare services  for  their  growing  populations. 

•  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  State  thereof  concurring.  That  the 
Congress  of  fhe  United  States  io  hereby 
respectfully  urged  and  requested  to  adopt 
legislation  providing  for  the  sharing  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  from  the  Federal  income 
tax  with  State  and  local  governments,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  delega- 
tion in  Congress  are  hereby  respectfully  urged 
and  requested  to  support  such  legislation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  presid- 
ing officers  of  each  of  the  two  Houses  in  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  Congress. 

"John  S.  Garret, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
C.  C.  Aycock, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President 
of  the  Sennte." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  I^.orlda  Jay- 
cees.  Lakeland.  Fla.,  prav-ing  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  review  the  s'^atus  of 
cancer  re.search  appropriations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tallahassee. 
Fla..  Women's  Republican  Club,  conmiending 
the  President  for  his  efforts  in  South  Viet- 
nam: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commifee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment : 

H.R.  7517.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
to  pnivide  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  cish 
relief  payments  to  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1015  i. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  tlie  fir.-t 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  coiisent.  the 
second  time,  and  referred  a.«  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ALLEN : 

S  407':.  A  bill  to  repeal  Public  Law  91-285; 
to  t.he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Allen  when  he  in- 
trodticcd  tl.e  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord   under   the    .ipprcpriate    headin^i.i 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Magnuson)    (by  renuest)  : 

S.  -4078  A  bill  to  provide  tor  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pav  judttments  in 
favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  in  Indian 
Claims  Commussion  docket  numbered  125. 
the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  in  Indi.'Ui  Claims 
Commission  docket  numliered  92,  and  t'-e 
Snoqualmle  and  Skykomish  Tribes  In  Indian 
Clalm-5  Commission  docket  numbered  93  :tnd 


for   otlier   purposes;    to   tiie   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  w^hen  lie  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  MOND.ALE: 

S.  4079.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  annual  contributions  in  aid  of  low- 
rent  public  housing:  to  the  Committee  on 
Bajikmg  imd  Currency, 

iTlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  tlie  appropriate  heading  ) 


S.  4077— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REPEAL  PUBLIC  LAW  91-285 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
a  brief  and  simple  bill  to  repeal  Public 
Law  91-285.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  i>nd  I  .send  it  to  the  desk  for 
ap:)ropriate  reference. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Gravel  I.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  requested. 

The  bill  'S.  4077  >  to  repeal  Public  Law 
91-285.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Allen,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 4077 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  Vmtcd  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public  Law 
91-  285  is  repealed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Pi:blic  Law 
91-285  is  the  statute  recently  debated  as 
H.R.  4249  and  the  misleading  title  "to 
extend  the  Votinp  Rights  Act  of  1965 
with  respect  to  discriiinnatory  u.'^c  of  tests 
and  devices." 

H.R.  4249  with  various  amendments  be- 
came the  present  ludicrous  iiod?epodge 
of  new  propositions  of  constitutional  law 
and  is  now  officially  designated  Public 
Law  91-285. 

In  the  first  place.  Public  Law  91-285 
docs  not  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  The  Act  would  not  ha\e  expired. 
So,  rather  than  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  which  would  not  have  ex- 
pired in  the  first  instance,  the  lavv'  as  en- 
acted expands  the  old  law  so  as  to  sus- 
pend the  qualificotion  of  literacy  as  a 
condition  for  registration  and  voting  in 
al'.  States  of  the  Union.  I  inu.st  say  that 
such  an  expansion  of  coverage  is  indeed 
an  extension — not  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  but  rather  of  an  alleged 
power  in  Congress  to  proscribe  and  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  voting  in  all 
States  of  the  Union, 

From  tun:.-  immemorial,  students  of 
government  have  believed  that  the  ideal 
government  would  be  one  in  which  the 
power  to  govern  is  exercised  by  the  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous.  Tliere  are  some  who 
continue  to  believe  in  that  ideal.  It  is  true 
that  Public  Law  91-285  do-js  not  deal 
with  the  subject  of  virtue  as  a  quali- 
fication for  vciing.  Cci'a'i  felcns  may 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  tne  richt  to 
vote.  Yet  wh^n  Coittzress  denies  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  establish  literacy  as  a 
qualiPcation  for  voting,  it  has  assert«*d 
the  never  to  deal  wi+h  th''  sub.iect  of 
virtue  also,  as  well  as  other  qualifications 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
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For  example,  one  of  the  amendments 
attached  to  the  hodgepodge  bill  which 
became  law,  is  predicated  on  the  prop- 
osition that  the  CorLstitution  delegated 
to  Congress  the  power  to  prescribe  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting.  Another 
provision  added  by  the  amendment  Is 
predicated  on  the  proposition  that  the 
Constitution  delegated  to  Congress  the 
power  to  fix  age  qualifications  for  voting 
at  18.  or  any  other  age  which  Congress 
may  arbitrarily  decide  upon. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  likely  that  some 
will  try  to  advance  the  Idea  that  this 
law  is  really  aimed  at  the  South  and  that 
a  little  bit  of  unconstitutional  law  and 
a  little  bit  of  cynicism  and  double  stand- 
ards and  demagoguery  when  aimed 
against  the  people  of  the  South  are  jus- 
tified on  political  grounds  if  not  by  mo- 
rality and  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  no  prophet,  but 
I  dare  say  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  sickened  by 
laws  enacted  in  cynical  disregard  of  the 
law  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  No  Senator— no  Member  of  Con- 
gress— will  seriously  contend  that  the 
Federal  Constitution  does  not  recognize 
the  inherent  right  and  power  in  the 
States  to  determine  the  qualifications  for 
voting.  I  am  not  talking  about  discrimi- 
natory State  laws — I  am  talking  about  a 
power  supposedly  delegated  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  Congress  to  fix  qualifications 
for  voting.  Congress  has  no  such  power. 
The  people  know  that  Congress  has  no 
such  power.  Laws  enacted  without  or  be- 
yond powers  delegated  to  Congress  are 
nullities.  Public  Law  91-285  improperly 
assumes  this  power  in  Congress,  and  it 
should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  President.  Public  Law  91-285 
should  be  repealed  for  other  and  per- 
haps more  compelling  reasons  that  I 
have  already  mentioned.  This  enactment 
breaks  new  ground  in  the  area  of  con- 
stitutional theory  in  that  it  adopts  a  new 
and  dangerous  method  of  amending  the 
Constitution.  This  statute  says  in  effect 
that  regardless  of  what  the  Constitution 
may  otherwise  say.  Congress  can  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  the 
form  of  legislation  and  that  such  amend- 
ment may  be  ratified  and  approved  by 
judicial  decree.  This  idea  is  revolu- 
tionaiy.  It  does  violence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
Senate  knows  full  well  that  the  Consti- 
tution prescribes  only  two  methods  of 
amendment.  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  judicial  decree  is  not  one  of 
them.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  debate 
on  the  18-year-old  voting  age  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  in  the  Senate  invoked 
this  new  method  of  amendment.  It  was 
earnestly  urged  and  strongly  advocated 
thai  the  Constitution  could  in  effect  be 
amended  by  the  enactment  of  a  statute 
and  ratification  and  approval  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Thi";  is  a  dangerous  innovation.  It  should 
be  rejected  in  principle  and  denounced 
bv  repeal  of  Public  Law  91-285. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  I  mentioned  that  the  bill 
used  as  the  vehicle  for  enacting  Public 
Law  91-285  was  deceptive.  It  invokes  the 
idea  that  masses  of  voters  in  the  South 


are  disfranchised.  Let  me  elaborate  for  a 
moment  on  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  official 
returns  released  last  Friday  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York  State,  only  944,998  persons  in  the 
entire  State  of  New  York  voted  last 
month  in  the  Democratic  primary  elec- 
tion for  Governor.  In  a  similar  primary 
election  in  Alabama  last  month,  a  total 
of  1,085.783  persons  voted  for  candidates 
for  Governor.  Yet.  New  York  State,  ac- 
cording to  latest  available  estimates,  has 
a  population  of  18.321.000— while  the 
population  of  Alabama  is  only  3.372,463. 

Thus,  140,785  more  persons  voted  in 
the  Alabama  Democratic  primary  elec- 
tion than  New  York  State  Democrats 
did  in  their  statewide  primary  election. 

Also,  less  than  30  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered Democratic  voters  in  New  York 
State  participated  in  nominating  their 
candidates  for  Governor.  In  contrast, 
approximately  67  percent  of  all  Alabama 
registered  voters — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike — participated  in  choos- 
ing the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

To  illustrate  further  the  disparity  in 
voter  interest  and  participation  in  elec- 
tions, let  me  cite  a  random  comparison 
of  recent  examples  of  congressional  races 
in  Alabama  and  in  New  York.  In  the 
congressional  district  presently  repre- 
sented by  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  a  total  of  23,  915  votes  were  cast 
for  five  candidates  in  the  Democratic 
primary  election  to  choose  a  candidate 
to  represent  that  district  in  Congress. 

In  contrast,  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  in  Alabama,  a  total  of 
115.108  votes  were  cast  for  a  single  can- 
didate— Congressman  Tom  Bevill  of 
that  district. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  that  it  is 
worth  noting  that,  according  to  figures 
furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
roughly  65  percent  of  the  total  voting  age 
population  in  New  York  State  is  reg- 
i.'^tered  to  vote.  In  contrast,  85.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  voting  age  population 
of  Alabama  is  registered  to  vote.  Tliese 
figures  speak  volumes  about  the  distort- 
ed concept  of  federali-sm  which  seeks  to 
justify  denying  citizens  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Alabama  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutional right  to  register  qualified 
voters  and  to  conduct  its  own  free  and 
open  elections  by  laws  and  procedures 
and  principles  in  force  and  effect  in 
other  States  of  the  Union.  The  citizens 
of  Alabama  and  the  citizens  of  six  other 
States  of  the  South  are  denied  this  funda- 
mental right  because  in  1964  they  had 
literacy  tests  and  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population  of  such  States 
were  registered  to  vote  or  else  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  failed  to  vote  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1964. 

The  cynicism  behind  this  absurd 
standard  for  depriving  States  of  their 
constitutionally  protected  powers  is  ex- 
posed to  public  view  and  to  increasing 
condemnation  with  each  election,  such 
as  those  I  have  cited. 

Yet,  this  absurd  standard  for  purpose- 
ful discrimination  against  Alabama  and 
the  South  has  been  solemnly  perpetuated 
by  this  Congress  with  the  blessings  of 
this  administration  in  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  91-285. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  much  talk 
about  the  danger  of  polarization.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  certain  to  polarize  this 
Nation  than  continued  application  of 
double  standards  by  which  one  region  of 
this  great  Nation  is  subjected  to  absurd 
and  unjust  discrimination. 

Mr.  President.  Public  Law  91-285  is 
a  monstrosity.  It  establishes  a  judicial 
despotism.  It  pleads  the  Constitution  as 
the  source  of  its  authority  to  do  so.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  change.  The  wave 
of  the  future  is  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Those  who  resist  that  change  are 
in  opposition  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  Let  us  begin  that 
change  with  the  repeal  of  the  monstrous 
and  infamous  Public  Law  91-285. 


S.  4078— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  DISPOSI- 
TION OF  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED 
TO  PAY  JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR 
OP  CERTAIN  INDIANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  by  re- 
quest, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  125,  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  2,  and  the 
Snoqualmie  and  Skyomish  Tribes  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  3, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive communication  requesting  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER ) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  without 
objection,  the  communication  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  4078)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Snohomish 
Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  125.  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  92. 
and  the  Snoqualmie  and  Skykomish 
Tribes  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  93,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Magnuson  > ,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  communication,  presented  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  is  as  follows : 

U.S.  DBa>ARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  10, 1970. 
Hon.  Spbro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  In  Indian 
Claims  docket  numbered  125.  the  Upper 
Skagit  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  92,  and  the  Snoqualmie 
and  Skykomish  Tribes  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbered  93.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  three  awards  represent  additional  pay- 


ments for  lands  ceded  by  the  respective  tnbes 
under  the  Point  EUiolt  Treaty  of  January 
22  1855  (12  Stat.  927).  ratified  March  8, 
1859,  which  had  been  concluded  v.-ith  some 
22-named  tribes  or  groups  "and  other  allied 
and  subordinate  tribes  and  bands  of  In- 
dians," located  In  the  Puget  Sound  area  of 
the  then  Territory  of  Washington. 

Funds  to  cover  the  Snohnmish  judgment. 
In  the  amount  of  $136,165.79,  were  appropri- 
ated bv  the  Act  of  May  29,  1967  (81  Stat.  30, 
421  aiid  the  funds  to  cover  the  Upper  Skagit 
and  the  Snoqualmie  and  Skykomish  judg- 
ments in  the  sumii  of  $385,471.42  and  $257.- 
698  29'  respectlvelv,  were  appropriated  by  the 
Act  of  October  21.  1968  (82  Stat.  1190.  1198i. 
Financial  statements  on  the  Judgment  funds 
are  enclosed.  The  beneficiaries  in  esich  of  the 
three  awards  have  been  determined  to  be  the 
scattered  living  lineal  descendar.ts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  tribes  as  they  existed 
in  1855.  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
disposition  of  these  funds,  the  three  awards 
have  been  combined  in  one  legislative  pro- 
posal, as  the  nature  of  tne  claims  and  the 
situation  of  the  tribal  groups  are  similar.  The 
general  information  presented  in  this  trans- 
mittal letter  Is  applicable  to  all  four  tribes 
involved  in  these  awards.  Detailed  informa- 
tion specifically  relating  to  the  respective 
tribes  is  provided  In  the  background  data  re- 
port which  accompanies  this  letter. 

Under  the  Point  Elliott  Treaty,  four  sepa- 
rate reservations  were  establi5.hed  for  all  the 
treaty  participants — Port  Madison  or  Suqua- 
mlsh.  Perry's  or  Swinomish,  Island  of  Chah- 
choo-sen  or  Lummi,  and  Tulaiip  or  Snoho- 
mish. Many  of  the  Snohomish  Indians  and 
a  number  of  the  Indians  of  the  other  three 
tribes  settled  on  Tulaiip  Reservation  along 
with  other  groups  of  Indians  who  partici- 
pated in  the  1855  tteaty.  and  it  is  where 
their  descendants  still  live. 

The  Indians  were  gi\en  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  land  allotments  on  Tulaiip,  and  165 
Indians  were  allotted,  which  included  76 
Snohomish,  33  Snoqualmie.  2  Skykomish, 
and  16  Skagit.  There  was  no  indication 
whether  the  persons  of  Skagit  blood  were 
Upper  Skagit  or  Lower  Skagit  Lower  Skagit, 
a  separate  tribe,  has  a  claim  pending  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

A  number  of  the  Indians  who  moved  to 
Lummi,  Swinomish.  and  Fori  Madison  re- 
ceived lands  on  those  reser\ations  and  have 
continued  to  live  as  members  of  the  respec- 
tive groups.  Through  intermarriage  and  af- 
filation  with  other  tribal  group.":,  many  of 
them  have  lost  their  original  tribal  identity. 
An  indeterminate  number  of  the  treaty 
Indians  have  never  affiliated  with  any  rec- 
ognized reservation  group  and  are  now  wide- 
ly scattered.  It  is  believed  that  the  majority 
of  them  live  throughout  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Their  ancestors  chose  not  to  move  to 
the  reservations  and  continued  to  live  in  the 
area  where  homes  had  been  developed  prior 
to  the  1855  treaty.  Later,  they  were  given 
homesteads  In  fee  simple  or  trust  status  on 
the  public  domain  portion  of  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  the  aboriginal  groups.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  Western  Washing'on 
tribes  and  bands  have  managed  to  maintain 
their  identity  in  some  form,  either  as  an 
organized  or  unorganized  group,  banded  to- 
gether for  social  purposes  or  to  promote  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

None  of  the  tribes  represented  in  these 
awards  has  a  reservation  which  is  exclusively 
its  own.  There  is  a  group  of  Snohomish 
Indians  which  identifies  itself  as  the  Sno- 
homish Tribe  of  Indians,  a  group  of  Upper 
Skagit  Indians  which  identifies  itself  as  the 
Upper  Skagit  Tribe,  and  a  group  of  Sno- 
qualmie Indians  which  identifies  Itself  as 
the  Snoqualmaie  Tribal  Organization.  These 
organizations  have  not  been  recognized  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  tribal  entities. 
They  have,  however,  been  recognized  for  the 
purposes  of  prosecuting  their  land  claims 
against  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  pres- 


entlv  existing  org.aiizatijn  known  as  the 
Skvkomish  Tribe  but  among  the  present-day 
Snoqualmie  tribal  membership  there  are  per- 
sons who  have  Skykomish  ancestors. 

The  individual  members  of  these  organi- 
zations are  considered  descendants  of  mem- 
bers of  former  tribes,  rather  than  present- 
day  members  of  successor  tribes.  These  or- 
ganizations do  not  represent  all  of  the 
descendants  of  the  respective  tribes.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  persons  who  have  ne\er  affiliated 
with  any  reservation  group.  The  organiza- 
tions have  membership  requirements,  but 
such  matters  as  degree  of  blood  and  proof 
of  ancestry,  etc.,  have  not  been  verified.  Per- 
sons have  been  able  to  register  if  they  paid 
a  fee. 

The  Upper  Skagit  organization  does  not 
include  in  its  membership  Individuals  whom 
the  group  considers  belong  to  the  Suiattle 
group  The  Upper  Skaglus  feel  that  becau^^e 
the  Suiattle-Sauk  separated  from  the  Upper 
Skagits  at  the  t.me  claims  were  filed  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  they  have  no 
right  to  participat*  in  the  Upper  Skagit 
award  in  docket  92.  The  Ccm.mission  has 
found  that  the  aboriginal  Suiattie-Sauk  can 
be  properly  classified  as  Upper  Skagit  In- 
dians. Information  on  the  Suiattle-Sauk 
Band  Is  included  in  the  background  data 
report  on  the  Upper  Skagit  Ttibe. 

Some  35  tribal  groups  of  the  Western 
Washington  area,  including  12  tribes  of  the 
Point  Elliott  Treaty  group,  are  represfnted 
in  31  separate  dockets  which  were  filed  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission  on  behalf 
of  aboriginal  tribes  and  groups,  including  6 
dockets  by  non-treaty  groups  and  25  dockets 
by  participants  in  5  separate  treaties  A  list 
of  the  tribes  and  groups  who  filed  claims 
with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
enclosed. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has  com- 
pleted 16  dockets  and  the  remaining  15  dock- 
ets are  pending  in  various  st.ages  of  litiga- 
tion. Seven  of  the  pending  dockets  involve 
Point  Elliott  Treaty  groups,  and  3  dockets 
are  of  unorganized  tribes.  We  have  no  esti- 
mate as  to  when  they  will  be  finally  settled. 
So  far.  there  have  been  favorable  judg- 
ments in  11  dockets  and  5  dockets  have  been 
dismissed.  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
providing  for  the  disposition  of  Judgment 
funds  from  7  awards.  Five  tribal  organiza- 
tions, which  have  been  recocnized  as  suc- 
cessors in  interest  of  aboriginal  trll>es  have 
p.^rticipated  in  Judgment  funds  from  4 
av.-ard.^.  while  funds  from  3  awards  are  to  be 
distributed  per  capita  to  living  descendants 
of  members  of  aboriginal  tribes  as  they 
existed  at  treaty  times. 

The  Snohomish  and  Upper  Skagit  organi- 
zations favor  distribution  of  the  judgment 
funds  only  to  persons  not  affiliated  with  any 
other  tribal  group,  and  believe  persons  of 
mixed-blood  should  not  be  entitled  to  share 
in  more  than  one  award  The  specific  recom.- 
mendations  of  these  organizations  are  di.s- 
cussed  in  the  socio-economic  report  which 
accom.panies  this  letter  The  documents  pre- 
sented' by  these  organizations  in  support  of 
their  positions  are  attached  to  the  .socio- 
economic report.  The  Snoqualmie  organiza- 
tion has  not  expressed  itself  to  the  matter  of 
distribution  of  the  Judgment  funds.  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  field  personnel  have  met 
with  these  groups  and  have  consistently 
Informed  them  that  the  awards  probably 
would  go  to  all  descendants  without  regard 
to  membership. 

Many  of  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  area 
have  blood  connections  with  quite  a  few  other 
Northwest  coast  tribes.  Such  multiple  blood 
ties  are  common  within  the  membership  of 
many  Northwest  coast  tribes.  In  all  prob- 
abili'tv  mixed-bloods  of  the  4  tribes  Involved 
in  the  3  awards  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  one 
or  more  of  the  tribes  or  bands  of  the  Point 
Elliott  Treaty  groups,  and  possibly  to  other 
Western  Washington  tribes  whose  claims  have 


been  settled  or  are  pending  before  the  Com- 
mis;  ion  They  therefore  could  claim  the  right 
to  share  tolelv  on  the  basis  of  descent  ,n  more 
than  one  award  unless  limited  by  legislation. 
Previous  judgment  disposition  acts  dis- 
tributing funds  on  a  dt.-cendancy  basis  to 
Western  Washington  tribes  contained  no  re- 
strictions limiting  persons  of  mixed-blood  to 
participate  in  only  one  award  Eiuitlement 
was  solely  on  the' basis  of  descent  and  in- 
cluded both  reservation-affiliated  and  non- 
reservation-alSllated  Indians,  provided  they 
met  the  eligibility  requirements  ol  the  au- 
thorization act.  We  do  not  propose  a  change 
in  the  class  of  persons  who  will  be  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  three 
awards  covered  by  the  draf:   bill 

We  recommend  that  the  .scattered  lineal 
descendants  be  named  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  awards  in  Snohomish  docket  125.  Upper 
Skagit  In  docket  92,  and  Snoqualmie-Sky- 
komish  Tribes  in  docket  93.  For  this  purpose, 
the  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  separate  rolls  of  all 
Uneal  descendants  of  members  of  the  re- 
spective tribes  as  they  existed  in  1855  who 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  proposed  bill. 

Neither  the  Tulaiip  Tribes  of  the  Tulaiip 
Reser\'atlon  nor  the  Swtnomish  Indian 
Tribal  Commimlty  of  the  Swinomish  Reser- 
vation as  now  organized  In  connection  with 
its  reservation,  wUl  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
any  claims  awards.  No  tribe  or  band  named 
Tulaiip  was  a  party  to  the  1855  treaty,  and 
no  such  band  or  tribe  ever  existed.  Individ- 
ual members  of  these  organizations  who  are 
able  to  trace  their  ancestrj-  to  the  respective 
tribes  as  they  existed  in  1855  will  be  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  judgment  funds. 

We  have  considered  the  possibility  of  pro- 
graming the  funds,  but  find  it  Unpracticable 
since.  In  each  instance,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  tribal  group  but  with  scattered  de- 
scendants. Therefore,  the  proposed  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shaU  distribute  per 
capita  shares  of  Uvlng  enrolleee  directly  to 
such  enrollees  and  gives  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  develop  procedures  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  shares  of  minors  and  persons 
imder  legal  disability. 

Information  Is  not  readily  available  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  participate  In 
the  distribution  of  each  of  the  funds.  How- 
ever, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estimates 
the  following  ntunber  of  persons  will  be  on 
the  rolls  of  the  respecuve  tribes:  Snoho- 
mish Tribe.  2.450;  Upper  Skagit  Tribe.  In- 
cluding the  Suiattle-Sauk  Band.  1.000-1. 500; 
Snoqualmie  and  Skykomish  Tribes  1,000- 
1.500. 

The  Indians  of  the  Tulaiip  Reservation  are 
organized  under  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  984).  and  Incorporated 
under  the  corporate  name  of  '  The  Tulaiip 
Tribes  of  the  Tulaiip  Reservation."  Their 
current  membership  roll,  now  under  prepa- 
ration, includes  the  names  of  997  persons. 
778  of  whom  are  of  Snohomish  descent  Of 
the  persons  shown  to  be  of  Snohomish 
descent.  185  are  also  shown  as  possessing  the 
blood  of  other  tribes,  including  Snoqualmie. 
Skvkomish,  and  Skagits. 

In  1919.  Special  Allotting  Agent  (Tharles 
RobUn  prepared  a  "Schedule  of  Unenrolled 
Indians."  listing  tribal  groups  separately. 
Roblln's  lists  included  the  foUowing  number 
of  unenrolled  Indians  of  the  tribes  involved 
in  these  awards:  Snohomish.  355;  Snoqual- 
mie 251;  Skagit  471  (appears  to  include 
Lower  Skagits).  Roblin  also  prepared  a  list 
of  Suiattle  Indians  in  1916,  which  contains 
129  names. 

There  is  no  single  roll  or  record  of  the 
respective  tribes  which  might  t>e  used  to 
trace  ancestrv  For  those  Indians  who  are 
affllated  with  the  four  treaty  reservations. 
there  are  census  rolls  and  allotment  records 
which  contain  the  names  of  persons  of  the 
blood  of  these  tribes  who  may  be  enrolled 
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with  other  tribes,  many  of  whom  may  have 
lost  their  separate  tribal  Identity. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  acl- 

viseJ  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 

inisaion  of  thii  proposed  legislation  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 

Sincerely  yours 

Fred  J    Rvssell. 
Under   Secretary   of   the   Interior. 


S.  4079— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  ANNUAL  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS IN  LOW  RENT  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  annual  contributions  in 
low-rent  public  housing'  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970-71  by  $150,000,000.  Tills  action 
is  of  urtient  necessity  because  the  au- 
thorizations available  to  this  program 
are  rapidly  being  exhausted.  Unless  such 
an  action  is  taken  now.  new  commit- 
ments for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  just  begun  will  come  to  a  virtual  end. 
The  new  authorization  made  available  on 
July  1,  1970,  has  been  fully  committed, 
and  new  contract  agreements  will  have 
to  be  frozen  for  the  remainder  of  this 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  new  authorization  for  public 
housing  which  became  available  on  July 
1,  1970,  will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  approximately  90,000 
dwelling  units.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  pending  program  reser\'ations  for 
local  communities  covering  some  180,- 
000  to  190,000  units.  In  addition  to  these 
reservations,  there  are  applications 
pending  from  local  communities  for  an- 
other 250,000  units  that  have  not  been 
processed  becaiuse  of  lack  of  authoriza- 
tion funds.  Furthermore,  It  is  anticipated 
that  local  communities  will  apply  for  an 
additional  200.000  unit^  during  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Mr.  President,  many  local  communi- 
ties throushout  the  Nation,  including 
many  In  my  home  State  of  Minnesota, 
have  proceeded  in  good  faith  to  develop 
plans  for  badly  needed  low-income  hous- 
ing. They  are  being  Informed  that  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  authorization  for  their 
reservations  to  be  honored,  or  their  ap- 
plications to  be  processed.  We  cannot 
permit  this  situation  at  a  time  when  the 
hou-sing  needs  of  low-income  families  are 
so  great. 

I  would  al.-o  point  out  that,  over  the 
past  few  years,  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  a  greatly  ex- 
panded capacity  to  produce  housing.  Be- 
ginning in  19fi8.  public  housing  produc- 
tion began  to  increa.se  at  an  accelerated 
rate— in  fact,  m  this  1  year,  it  doubled 
its  production  from  37.000  units  to  75.- 
000  units.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  over  82,500  public  housing  units 
were  placed  in  occupancy.  In  the  fiscal 
year  just  concluded  on  June  30.  1970.  the 
final  count  of  unit.^  completed  is  expected 
to  reach  93.000.  The  pipeline  of  demand 
from  local  communities  ha.-^  now  reached 
tlie  point  where  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram can  achieve  the  goal  for  fiscal  1971 
established  in  the  10-year  hou.sing  goals 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1968  of  190.- 
000  units.  But,  the  pipeline  must  be  kept 


moving.   It   reqtures   an   additional   au- 
thorization for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  additional  authorization  which  I 
am  proposing  of  $150,000,000  would  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  assist  an 
additional  100,000  dwelling  units  in  fi.scal 
1971.  These  units,  combined  with  the 
90.000  units  estimated  to  be  possible  un- 
der the  existing  authorization,  would 
permit  the  1971  fiscal  year's  effort  to 
reach  190.000  units —  the  target  for  this 
year  under  the  10-year  housing  goals  es- 
tablished in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  failure  to  provide  this 
authorization  would  have  a  debilitating 
effect  on  public  housing — the  only  pro- 
gram that  is  providing  housing  for  truly 
low-income  families.  A  stagnating  pe- 
riod of  nearly  a  year  without  authoriza- 
tion to  proceed  could  set  back  all  of  the 
hard-won  momentum  achieved  in  this 
program  .■=ince  1968.  The  pipeline  would 
be  halted,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  local 
communities  would  be  cooled. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
new  authority  would  not  destabilize  this 
year's  ali'eady  precarious  budget.  The  new 
authorizations  which  I  am  seeking  would 
simply  allow  HUD  to  enter  Into  new  con- 
tract agreements  totaling  this  amount. 
The  actual  ex[:>enditure  would  come  in 
the  future  and  surely  not  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  introduce 
this  bill,  and  ask  for  its  support.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  iMr. 
ScHWEiKER  I  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  4079»  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  annual  contributions  In 
aid  of  low-rent  public  housing,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mondale,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee en  Banking  and  Currency,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printedjn  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  4079 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  10(e)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$170,000,000  on  July  1,  1970" 
and  ln.serting  In  lieu  thereof  "$320,000,000 
on  Julv  1.  1970". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    3418 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Murphy  i  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3!  18.  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  to  assist  them  in  establishing 
special  douartments  and  programs  in  the 
field  of  family  practice,  and  otherwise  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  training  of 
medical  raid  paramedical  personnel  in 
tlie  field  of  family  medicine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schv.eiker  ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooki  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3724  with  respect  to  am- 
munition recordkeeping.  This  measure  Is 
known  as  the  McGee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker*.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  13,  1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  3430 1  to  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  TO  UNEMPLOYED 
AND  UNDERPRIVILEGED  PER- 
SONS—AMENDMENTS 

AiVlENDjaENTS  NOS.    771    AND    772 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  am 
submitting  for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hughes)  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy)  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
S.  3867,  a  bill  to  assure  opportunities 
for  employment  and  training  to  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons,  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Tliese  two  amendments  are  designed  to 
provide  a  clear  role  for  community  ac- 
tion agencies  in  the  conduct  of  manpow- 
er services  programs.  The  second  amend- 
ment also  would  provide  recourse  to  the 
Secretai-y  of  Labor  for  a  small  govern- 
mental unit  which  felt  that  the  man- 
power program  being  conducted  in  the 
area  under  its  jurisdiction  was  not  ade- 
quate. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  these  amend- 
ments be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Schweiker).  The  amendments  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  «Nos.  771  and  772) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    77  1 

On  page  25.  between  lines  20  pnd  21.  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4 1  appropriate  arran;;ei'.ients  with  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and.  ti'  the  extent 
appropriate,  with  other  ccmmunitv-based 
organizations  serving  the  p_.'er*y  commu- 
nity, for  their  participation  in  the  conduct 
of  prn£»Tam.=;  for  which  financial  assistance  is 
provided  tinder  this  title:" 

On  page  25.  line  21.  strike  out  "(4i"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

AMENDiVIENT    772 

On  page  27.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  subjection: 

"(c)  An  application  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 205  shall  not  be  approved  unle.<;s  an 
opportunity  has  been  provided  tipon  the  re- 
quest of  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 


ment or  anv  community  action  agency  for  a 
hearing,  upon  which  basis  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  "to  the  Secretary  as  of  right,  on  the 
ground  that  the  services  provided  for  in  such 
application  for  the  area  served  by  such  unit 
or  by  such  community  action  agency  are  in- 
adequate. If  the  Secretary,  after  conferring 
with  the  applicant,  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  not  provide  adequate  senices. 
then  he  shall  enter  Into  direct  arrangements 
with  the  appropriate  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  the  appropriate  community 
action  agencv  or  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  and  funds  which  would  otherwl.se 
be  avalla'Dle  to  the  applicant  for  providing 
such  services  shall  be  made  available  through 
such  direct  arrangements." 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
CLAIMS  OF  ALASKA  NATIVES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  773 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  'S.  1830)  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
\laska  natives,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


CREATION  OF  AN  OFFICE  OF  DIS- 
ASTER ASSISTANCE— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  774— SUBMISSION  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  AMEND  S.  361!.  .'^O  .AS  TO 
PROVIDE  SPECIAL  LOANS  TO  DISASTER  VICTIMS 
TO  PREVENT  THEM  FROM  LOSING  THEIh  HOMES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
submit,  for  approriate  reference,  an 
amendment  which  would  amend  S.  3619, 
the  Omnibus  Disaster  Assistance  Act.  so 
as  to  provide  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration with  authority  to  make  loans 
to  disaster  victims  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  such  individuals  from  losing 
their  homes  as  the  result  of  the  fore- 
closure or  cancellation  of  any  mortgage, 
lien,  contract  of  sale  or  lease.  This 
special  loan  program  would  be  avail- 
able to  those  disaster  victims  who  have 
become  unemployed  or  otherwise  so  fi- 
nancially burdened  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster  that  they  cannot  meet  the  pay- 
ments on  their  homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  originally  included 
this  provision  in  my  bill.  S.  3848.  to 
provide  emergency  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Plainview  and  Lubbock  tor- 
nadoes. My  experience  in  working  with 
the  problems  caused  by  such  major  dis- 
asters as  these  tornadoes  and  Hurricane 
Beulah  has  taught  me  that  one  of  the 
most  tragic  aspects  of  any  major  disas- 
ter is  the  multitude  of  financial  problems 
it  imposes  upon  people  in  the  lower  in- 
come groups.  Not  only  are  their  homes 
damaged  or  destroyed  and  their  posses- 
sions ruined,  but  in  many  cases  their 
income  is  either  seriously  reduced  by 
unusual  expenses  attributable  to  the  dis- 
aster or  eliminated  altogether.  For  ex- 
ample, many  of  the  businesses  that  em- 
ployed the  Mexican  American  people  in 
Lubbock  were  either  destroyed  complete- 
ly or  seriously  damaged  in  the  tornado. 
Consequently,  these  people  were  laid  ofT 
from  their  jobs  and  lost  what  little  In- 
come they  had.  Once  these  people  lose 
their  source  of  income  or  become  over- 
burdened with  medical  expenses  and  re- 
pair bills,  a  dreadful  spiral  begins  which 


often  results  in  eviction  from  their  homes, 
repossession  of  their  personal  property 
and  the  ruination  of  their  credit.  Having 
lost  everything,  disaster  \-ictims.  such 
as  the  Mexican  Americans  of  Lubbock, 
are  forced  to  leave  the  communities 
which  have  been  their  homes  for  many 
years  and  become  wandering  migrants. 

The  amendments  that  I  am  offering 
today  will  fill  a  gap  that  has  existed  for 
many  years  in  our  disaster  assistance 
laws  and  provide  the  type  of  relief  that 
will  enable  many  disaster  victims  to  re- 
tain their  place  in  the  community.  As  a 
cosponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  S. 
3619, 1  feel  this  amendment  will  strength- 
en the  bill  and  broaden  its  coverage  so 
that  it  deals  with  some  of  the  other  prob- 
lems that  are  generated  by  a  major  dis- 
aster. A  reconstruction  or  repair  loan  is 
of  little  value  to  a  person  who  cannot 
make  the  payments  on  his  home.  I  urge 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  to 
incorporate  this  special  loan  program 
as  part  of  S.  3619. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  which  I  am 
offering  today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  The  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  'No.  774 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  774 
On  page  20.  after  line  24.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  (1)  In  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  under  section  7  (b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  636  (b) ).  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. If  necessary  to  prevent  the  dis- 
possession or  eviction  of  any  person  from  his 
residence  as  a  result  of  the  foreclosure  of 
any  mortgage  or  lien,  cancellation  of  any 
contract  of  sale,  or  termination  of  any  lease, 
oral  or  written,  of  the  property  which  is  such 
persons  residence,  and  If  such  foreclosure, 
cancellation,  or  termination  is  related  to 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  effects  of 
a  major  disaster,  shall  make  such  loans  lor 
the  refinancing  of  such  mortgages  or  liens 
and  for  the  payment  of  installments  on  such 
contracts  and  leases,  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  In  such  section  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  as  modified  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  No  application  for  a  loan  under  this 
subsection  which  states  that  such  loan  is 
made  necessarv  by  circumstances  arising  out 
of  the  effects  of  a  major  disaster  shall  be 
denied  for  Insufficiency  of  proof  of  such 
statement  unless  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration finds,  and  sets  forth  its  findings 
in  writing,  that  such  loan  is  made  necessary 
by  circumstances  not  related  to  the  effects 
of  a  major  disaster." 

On  page  21.  line  1.  strike  out  "(b)"  the 
first  time  it  ^pears  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "(c)". 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  TARIFF 
SCHEDULES— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  amend  H.R.  9183  which 
would  provide  that  upon  the  exportation 
of  jet  aircraft  engines  that  have  been 
overhauled  or  rebuilt  in  the  United  States 
with  the  use  of  Imported  merchandise, 
there  shall  be  refunded  the  duties  which 
have  been  paid  on  that  merchandise. 


According  to  title  19,  United  States 
Code,  section  1313.  the  provision  which 
forms  the  statutory  basis  for  granting 
drawback  of  duties,  exported  articles 
manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  with  the  use  of  imported  mer- 
chandise deserve  a  full  drawback  of  the 
duties  paid  upon  the  merchandise. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  has  wrongly  interpreted 
this  provision  by  excluding  rebuilt  air- 
craft engines  from  the  classification  of 
manufacture  or  production. 

Among  other  cases.  Hackcndorf  against 
United  States  holds  that  engine  rebuild- 
ing constitutes  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
So.  I  believe,  should  it  hold  under  thf 
tariff  provisions. 

Moreover,  the  addition  of  the  subsec- 
tion for  which  this  amendment  calls 
would  place  the  U.S.  aircraft  engine 
overhaul  Industry  at  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage with  foreign  companies,  to  tht 
benefit  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker  > .  Tlie  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  be  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  wiU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  775'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

amendment    no.    775 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec  3  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  5  1313)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (h).  (1).  and  (j) 
as  (1),  (j).  and  (k),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  follownng 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  Upon  the  exportation  of  Jet  aircraft 
engines  that  have  been  overhauled,  repaired, 
rebuilt,  or  reconditioned  in  the  United  States 
with  the  use  of  imported  merchandise,  in- 
cluding parts,  there  shall  be  refunded,  upon 
satisfactory  proof  that  such  imported  mer- 
chandise has  been  so  used,  the  duties  which 
have  been  paid  thereon,  in  amounts  not  less 
than  $100." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  applv  with  respect  to  articles  ex- 
ported on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR     OF     AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    .NO      7  11 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  711  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  to  pro\-ide  for 
the  Direct  Popular  Election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Schweiker  ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

NOTICE     OF     MIGRATORY     LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
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and  Public  Welfare,  announce  that  pub- 
lic hearings  will  be  resumed  on  July  20 
and  21, 1970.  in  Washington,  D.C 

These  hearings  will  be  the  eighth  In  a 
long  series  of  Investigations  into  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworker  powerlessness. 
In  past  hearings  we  heard  migrants 
themselves  tell  of  their  own  lives,  as  well 
as  psychiatrists  and  sociologists  analyze 
the  effects  of  many  years  of  desijeration 
and  hopelessness  that  characterize  the 
farmworker  existence. 

In  other  hearings  we  have  investi- 
gated the  successes  and  failures  of  com- 
munity and  union  organization  efforts, 
the  legal  problems  of  migrants,  the  bor- 
der commuter  labor  problem,  the  effect* 
of  nesticides  on  farmworkers,  and  in 
April  1970,  the  economic  and  manpower 
problems  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers. 

On  July  20  and  21,  the  subcommittee 
will  again  consider  the  plight  of  the 
powerless  migrant. 

Our  first  witness  will  be  a  team  of  noted 
doctors  who.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Field  Foundation,  traveled  to 
Texas  and  Florida  to  study  the  health 
problems  and  living  and  working  condi- 
tions of  migrants. 

I  am  shocked  and  outraged  beyond  be- 
lief by  the  preliminary  reports  of  these 
doctors.  We  find  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  manipu- 
lated and  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  them  to  sub-human  status.  We 
find  isolation,  anger,  frustration  and  fear 
among  people  for  whom  lives  lived  on 
the  land  could  be  as  rich  and  as  fulfilling 
as  the  land  itself. 

The  destitution  and  exploitation  of 
men.  women,  and  children,  horrifying  be- 
yond imagination,  will  be  documented 
in  our  hearings. 

I  have  asked  some  of  these  doctors, 
among  them  members  of  the  original 
team  of  doctors  who  in  1967  and  1968 
made  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  in  this  country,  to 
share  their  observations  with  the  sub- 
committee. It  is  a  public  scandal  to  read 
from  their  preliminary  reports  that — 

The  conditions  they  observed  in  Texas 
and  Florida  are  worse  than  those  that  ex- 
isted In  Mississippi  In  1967; 

That  migrant  cami)S  could  only  be  de- 
scribed as  "slave  quarters"; 

That  the  conditions  viewed  by  one  doctor 
were   worse   than   In  South  America; 

That  an  examination  of  over  1.000  migrants 
In  Texas  revealed  that  rickets,  scurvey.  pel- 
lagra, and  diarrhea  were  rampant.  Polio,  for 
which  we  have  a  vaccine.  Is  epidemic;  and. 

That  health  services  are  almost  non-exist- 
ent— a  boy  going  blind  was  g:lven  a  urine 
test  and  sent  home. 

I  believe  that  America  has  its  own  ver- 
sion of  the  "tiger  cages"  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  migrant  labor  camps  of  Texas 
and  Florida  and  in  the  stream  States 
where  migrsmts  travel  to  harvest  our 
abundance  of  food.  No  other  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  these  reports. 

I  further  believe  that  It  is  time  for 
this  subcommittee  to  go  further  into  the 
causes  of  this  harvest  of  shame.  And  we 
intend  to  do  so. 

We  will  not  only  look  at  the  deplor- 
able state  of  health  and  welfare  of  the 
migrant  farmworker  and  his  family,  but 
we  will  investigate  who  is  consciously  de- 
termined to  maintain  this  condition. 


If  there  are  the  powerless  there  are 
also  the  powerful.  We  will  find  out  who  is 
responsible  for  these  conditions.  We  plan 
to  call  upon  the  doctors,  upon  Federal 
and  local  officials  and  others  to  find  out 
wnich  institutions  and  persons,  public 
and  private.  Government  and  agribusi- 
ness, are  responsible  for  these  conditions. 
It  is  time  for  an  explanation.  It  is  time 
to  find  out  who  are  the  exploiters.  Noth- 
ing will  change  until  this  rotten  system 
is  exposed  and  held  accountable. 


HUNTLEY  CONFESSES 

Mr.  rXDLE,  Mr.  President,  the  real  Chet 
Huntley  has  finally  revealed  himself  to 
the  Nation,  and  he  is  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  many  of  us  suspected— 
a  part  propagandi-st  wiio  has  an  antip- 
athy for  Republicans. 

Mr.  Hunlley  made  one  ether  thing 
clear — he  is  easily  frightened  by  Re- 
publicans. 

He  was  not  frightened  by  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  turn  South  Viet- 
nam into  a  major  American  battle- 
ground, but  he  is  f;-ightened  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  getting  us  out  of  tliat  bat- 
tle.g  round. 

He  was  not  frightened  by  the  Johnson 
policies  that  led  to  the  worst  inflation  in 
this  centui-y.  but  he  is  frightened  because 
Pre.sident  Nixon  is  ending  that  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  have  held 
Republican  or  con-sen'ative  views  have 
felt  over  the  years  tliat  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  report  was  biased,  prejudiced, 
and  not  objective. 

I  believe  the  confe.ssions  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley indicates  his  dislike  for  President 
Nixon,  Vice  President  Acnew.  and  per- 
haps anyone  else  who  might  be  associated 
with  the  Republican  Party.  His  confes- 
sions unquec^tionably  indicate  the  feel- 
ings held  by  many  who  report  the  news, 
and  the  fact  that  they  do  have  anti- 
Nixon.  anti-Republican,  anti-conserva- 
tive views. 

In  the  name  of  objectivity,  and  fair- 
ness it  is  perhaps  time,  after  14  years, 
that  Mr.  Huntley  has  revealed  his  true 
colors  to  the  American  people.  Perhaps 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Brinkley,  will  follow 
his  lead. 


IS  A  COMMUNIST  GOVERNMENT 
BENEFICIAL  FOR  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERNi  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
President  Nixon  is  detennined  to  keep 
the  Thieu-Ky  government  in  power  in 
South  Vietnam  because  he  believes  any 
kind  of  government,  no  matter  how  ty- 
rannical, would  be  better  than  a  Com- 
munist government. 

Is  the  Senator  suggesting  that  a  Com- 
munist government  in  South  Vietnam 
would  be  better  than  the  Thieu-Ky 
government? 

If  this  is  or  is  not  the  case,  I  wish  he 
would  say  so,  that  we  know  where  he 
stands  instead  of  merely  knowing  where 
he  thinks  the  President  stands. 

I  would  ask  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  a  few  questions- 

Does  he  think  that  the  Thieu-Ky  gov- 
ernment is  more  tyrannical  than  that 


of  North  Vietnam,  or  North  Korea,  or 
Red  China,  or  Alk>ania,  or  Russia? 

Does  he  prefer  a  totally  anti-Ameri- 
can, anti-Western  government  in  South 
Vietnam  to  a  pro-American  pro-Western 
governnient? 

Does  he  believe  a  North  Vietnamese 
victory  and  a  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment imposed  on  South  Vietnam  would 
mean  freedom  and  justice  for  the  South 
Vietnamese? 

Mr.  President,  have  not  we  learned 
anything  by  watching  the  Communists 
over  the  years?  We  hear  talk  of  repres- 
sion in  the  United  States  today  as  riots 
and  rioters  go  virtually  unchecked  and 
unpunished;  as  pornography  invades  our 
movies,  our  mails,  and  our  homes,  as  use 
of  dope  is  rampant,  when  in  fact,  re- 
pression is  almost  nonexistent. 

The  real  repression,  as  always,  is  in 
the  Communist  countries,  where  to  say 
or  write  what  one  thinks  means  prison 
or  death.  Where  obedience  to  the  state 
is  mandatory. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  government  we 
should  inflict  on  South  Vietnam  just  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  Thieu? 

Mr.  President,  the  North  Vietnamese 
murder  and  torture  as  part  of  their  pol- 
icies, if  we  can  believe  Douglas  Pike  and 
Stephen  Hosmer,  two  experts  in  Commu- 
nist repression. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  North  Vietnamese 
daily  toiture  the  wives  and  families  of 
Americans  they  hold  captive  by  refusing 
to  give  any  information  about  them  and 
by  refusing  to  let  them  communicate 
with  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  President,  in  North  Korea  a  sim- 
ilar government  tortured  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo  and  before  that  the  men  they 
captured  in  the  Korean  war. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  cruel  hand  of 
Red  repression  lays  heavily  on  a  people 
that  had  just  begun  to  see  the  light  of 
freedom.  In  Russia  they  are  again  deify- 
ing the  crudest  butcher  of  them  all — 
Stalin.  One  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr. 
President. 

For  mj'self ,  I  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese voluntarily  choose  a  Commimist 
government,  they  are  welcome  to  it.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  be  a  part  of  any  effort 
to  inflict  such  a  government  on  them. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


ADMINISTRATION  EASES  IMPACT 
OF  HIGHWAY  CUTBACK— LEGIS- 
LATION CONSIDERED  TO  PRO- 
HTBIT  SHORT-TERM  REDUCmONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Federal  highway 


funds  for  the  1971  fiscal  year  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  States  today  in  the  amoimt 
of  $4.6  billion.  This  amount  is  less  than 
the  $4.9  billion  in  the  1970  budget  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  decision  to  authorize  spending  at 
this  level  was  reached  after  considerable 
discussion  with  the  White  House  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended that  only  $3.6  bUlion  be  appor- 
tioned, apparently  as  a  device  to  help 
reduce  overall  Federal  spending. 

Last  Wednesday  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Nixon  urgently  recommending 
that  there  be  no  reduction  in  the  appor- 
tionment below  the  level  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

The  development  of  the  national  traiis- 
portation  system  is  at  a  stage  that  we 
cannot  tolerate  any  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  obligation  of  Federal  high- 
way funds.  Each  such  reduction  ag- 
gra\  ates  an  already  senous  cost  problem 
and  only  contributes  to  the  eventual 
higher  cost  of  completing  highway  proj- 
ects previously  authorized. 

The  investment  in  basic  transportation 
facilities  t<o  underpin  the  econoinic  and 
social  growth  of  the  United  States  is  so 
important  that  we  must  have  a  continu- 
ous spending  pattern  insuring  that  mini- 
mum levels  in  the  development  of  these 
facilities  be  met  each  year  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

I  will,  therefore,  recommend  that  Con- 
gress consider  legislation  exempting 
funds  apportioned  to  the  States  under 
Federal  highway  legislation  from  short- 
term  reductions  for  budgetary  con5idera- 
tions. 

VAL  DECKER  PACKING  PLANT, 
PIQUA,  OHIO,  IS  IN  BUSINESS  TO 
STAY 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  18 
I  made  some  remarks  before  this  body 
relative  to  the  plight  facing  the  small 
meatpackers  in  many  of  our  Midwestern 
States.  I  noted  that  several  firms  were 
faced  with  closing  their  doors  because 
of  what  I  regarded  as  unnecessarily 
harsh  Federal  restrictions,  primarily 
with  regard  to  physical  size  and  layout. 

One  of  the  businesses  I  said  may  shut 
down  was  the  Val  Decker  Packing  Plant, 
in  Piqua,  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
learned  that  the  information  I  received 
with  regard  to  Val  Decker  was  errone- 
ous. The  firm  has  easily  been  in  compli- 
ance with  all  sanitary  and  architectural 
requirements  and,  I  am  deUghted  to  say, 
has  no  intention  of  closing  its  doors.  So 
while  I  continue  to  maintain  that  many 
small  packers  face  unnecessary  hard- 
ships and  may  be  forced  out  of  business, 
I  am  pleased  to  add  that  Val  Decker  ap- 
pears to  be  in  business  to  stay.  I  am  sorry 
that  my  original  information  was  in- 
correct, and  I  am  happy  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PRO- 
DUCTIVITY—A DEBATING  SO- 
CIETY? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
commissions  are  useful,  some  are  not. 
They  are  too  often  set  up  to  avoid  an 
issue  or  to  postpone  action.  They  are  set 


up  to  give  the  appearance  of  action  when 
there  is  no  action  at  all. 

When  it  was  announced,  the  new  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  seemed  to  have 
some  reason  for  its  existence.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  partial  answer  to  the  need  for  an 
incomes  policy  and  for  wage  and  price 
guidelines. 

But  now  even  that  small  hope  is  not 
to  happen. 

At  best  the  Commission  will  merely 
publish  after  the  fact  what  has  happened 
to  wages  or  prices  in  some  of  the  key 
areas  of  the  economy.  And  apparently 
this  is  to  be  done  with  little  or  no  com- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  we  would  be  better 
served  to  give  its  statistical  functions  to 
some  group  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  whose  reliability  for  factual 
information  and  the  absence  of  "cooked" 
figures  is  noteworthy. 

The  New  York  Times  editorializes 
about  this  matter  in  its  lead  editorial 
today.  It  states  that  in  naming  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commi-ssion.  the  President 
appears  to  have  employed  the  commis- 
sion device  for  one  of  its  ancient  and 
least  worthy  purposes;  namely,  to  stimu- 
late action  while  in  fact  delaying  or  pre- 
venting it. 

That  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  That  is 
exactly  what  has  been  done.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  pressing  for  some  small 
action  on  an  incom.es  policy,  and  who 
initially  welcomed  this  tepid  and  minor 
move,  are  almost  entirely  disenchanted. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Producti\1ty  were  donated  to 
charity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Commission  of  PRODUcnvrrT 

In  naming  the  members  of  his  new  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity,  President 
Nixon  appears  to  have  employed  the  com- 
mission device  for  one  of  its  most  ancient 
and  least  worthy  purposes:  to  simulate  ac- 
tion while  in  fact  delaying  or  preventing  It. 

With  23  members  representing  the  Nixon 
Administration,  business,  labor,  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  body  seems  designed  to  function  as 
nothing  more  than  a  high-level  debating 
society.  Presumably  there  will  be  someone 
to  manage  its  activities,  but  the  President 
did  not  even  name  a  chairman  for  the  com- 
mission; ite  chairmanship  will  rotate  among 
the  five  Administration  officials.  However,  any 
commission  that  hopes  to  produce  significant 
results  in  this  controversial  field  needs  a 
strong,  active,  and  dedicated  chairman,  such 
as  the  British  found  In  Aubrey  Jones  as  chair- 
man of  their  National  Board  for  Prices  and 
Incomes. 

The  over-all  cast  of  the  commission  is 
conservative  and  opposed  to  Government 
intervention  in  any  particular  wage  or  price 
decision.  Mr.  Nixon  nevertheless  hopes  that 
it  can  help  the  nation  achieve  "a  balance 
between  costs  and  productivity  that  will  lead 
to  more  stable  prices."  This  may  be  mildly 
interesting  to  two  of  lt«  most  impwrtant  mem- 
bers, James  Roche,  chairman  of  General 
Motors,  and  Leonard  Woodcoclc.  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  but  it  Is  unrealistic 
to  suppose  that  these  two  men  would  be  will- 
ing to  see  general  principles  or  platitudes 
related  to  the  collective  bargaining  in  which 
they  soon  will  be  locked  and  which  will  be  so 
crucial  to  the  future  course  of  the  United 
States  economy. 


Now  that  the  Productivity  Commission  has 
been  named,  it  is  clearer  than  ever  that  the 
basic  inflation  problem  in  this  country  still 
demands  a  genuine  natloniU  Incomes  policy 
not  more  truisms  about  the  significance  of 
rising  productivity  for  price  stability 

Even  without  getting  Involved  in  specific 
cases,  however,  the  commission  could  do  one 
useful  job  if  it  helped  to  scotch  the  ide.i  that 
all  the  Govermr.ent  needs  to  do  to  keep  prices 
stable  is  to  &low  the  economy  down  and  in- 
crease unemployment.  The  stagnation  of 
productivity  in  the  past  year  has  been  a 
consequence  of  the  governmentally  induced 
recession,  not  an  unfortunate  coincidence. 

Tins  lag  in  prociurtici-y.  combined  with  a 
strong  push  by  labor  oii  the  wage  front, 
boosted  unit  co",ts  of  production  steeply  and 
fed  inflation.  Powerful  corixirations  put 
through  big  price  increases  in  the  face  of 
weak  markets  In  order  to  protect  their  profit 
margins. 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  can  be  helped 
by  commission  studies  to  see  tliai  a  sluggish 
economy  may  aggravate,  not  solve,  the  infla- 
tion problem,  it  might  make  one  important 
contribution  to  education  on  productivity. 
At  this  point,  however,  it  appears  more  like- 
ly that  the  President  is  looking  to  the  com- 
nussion  to  give  him  some  political  protec- 
tion rather  tlian  criticism  of  his  Adminis- 
tration's fundamental  economic  policies. 


ADDRESS  BY  STEVE  BURKE,  EUSTIS, 
NEBR.,  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
those  among  us  who  deplore  and  abhor 
the  lack  of  understanding  which  some 
young  people  are  showing  toward  our 
Nation,  its  accomplishments,  its  chal- 
lenges, and  goals  for  the  future. 

I  speak  today  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son— to  praise  a  yoimg  man  and  ex- 
press my  confidence  that  he  speaks  for 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  in  whose 
hands  the  future  of  the  Nation  rests. 

I  commend  to  you.  Mr.  President,  and 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the 
perceptive,  constructive  \1ews  expressed 
by  Steve  Burke,  16,  a  senior  at  Eustis, 
Nebr..  High  School,  who  is  one  of  two 
Nebraska  winners  in  the  National  4-H 
Oratorical  Contest. 

It  is  with  deep  respect  for  his  oratori- 
cal and  his  writing  ability  as  well  as  his 
perception  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
Steve's  speech  as  reprinted  by  the  Co- 
zad,  Nebr.,  Tri-City  Tribime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Eusns  Bot's  Winning  4-H  Speech 
(By  Steve  Berket 

Young  people  today  want  to  change  the 
world.  This  revolutionary  desire  is  expressed 
In  their  discussions,  writings,  and  music.  A 
recent  song  by  the  Beatles  says  it  this  way: 

"You  say  you  want  a  revolution 

Well,  you  know,  we  all  want  to  change  the 
world. 

You  ask  me  for  a  contribution 

Well,  you  know,  we  all  want  to  change  the 
world." 

The  contribution  which  each  of  us  makes 
will  determine  whether  change  Is  construc- 
tl.e  or  destructive.  We  have  to  decide  what 
kind  of  revolut.on  we  want  to  be  a  part  of 

One  plan  for  revolution  which  confronts 
us  today  was  devised  over  one  hundred  years 
ago — by  a  man  named  Karl  Marx  He  be- 
lieved that  employers  in  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  oppressed  the  common 
laborers.  Therefore  he  urged  workers  to  unite 
and  revolt.  Today,  the  revolution  that  he  en- 
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visloned  has  become  a  reality  in  parts  of  the 
world.  Bas^d  on  the  economic  principles  and 
philosophies  of  Marx,  the  Communistic  sys- 
tem which  has  evolved  restricts  and  controls 
the  pers<jnal  freedom  of  the  people  It  gov- 
erns. Over  one-third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, more  than  one  billion  human  beings  are 
rtiled  by  Communism.  And  the  revolutionary 
conquest  is  being  conducted  actively  today 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Korea,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Eia,»tern  Europe.  Communists  definitely 
have  control  of  the  world  as  their  goal,  a 
fact  which  they  do  not  even  try  to  hide. 

But  how  would  Communist  revolutionaries 
try  to  overthrow  a  powerful  democratic  gov- 
ernment like  that  of  the  United  States,  our 
own  nation^  The  infiltration  and  guerrilla 
warfare  methods  ti.sed  on  .small  countries 
would  probably  not  work  Nor  would  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war,  which  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  Communists  themselves,  Nikolai 
Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  Union,  once 
stated  the  Communist  plan.  "First  we  will 
take  Eastern  Europe,  then  the  masses  of 
Asia,  then  we  will  encircle  the  United  States. 
which  win  be  the  last  biistion  of  capitall.sm. 
We  will  not  have  to  attack.  It  will  fall  like 
an  overripe  fruit  into  our  hands."  The  main 
Communist  objective  right  now  is  to  cause 
deterioration  within  our  country,  to  make 
America  an  overripe  fruit.  This  objective  Is 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  step-by-step  plan,  the  Communist 
Rules  for  Revolution, 

The  Rules  for  Revolution  were  obtained 
from  a  known  member  of  the  Communisi 
party  In  the  United  States,  who  acknowl- 
edged them  as  being  the  Communist  pro- 
gram for  overthrowing  our  government. 

The  very  first  rule  on  the  list,  indicating 
that  its  enactment  Is  of  prime  importance  to 
the  Communist  plan,  deals  wTth  the  youth. 
"Corrupt  the  young,  get  them  away  from 
religion.  Get  them  intere.-ited  in  sex.  Make 
them  superflclal,  destroy  their  ruggedness," 

Is  this  the  standard  or  change  we  want 
for  young  per.ple?  Not  if  we  care  about  our 
nation  and  the  world  of  the  future.  And  If 
we  do  care  we  should  show  our  concern 
through  action.  Each  of  us  can  make  his 
contribution  to  world  change  by  beginning 
a  counterrevolution,  to  malce  a  positive 
change  for  the  better,  4-H  Club  work  can  be 
a  key  part  of  the  counterrevolution  for 
youth  Because,  while  the  keynote  of  the 
Comnuinlst  rule  Is  corruption,  the  4-H  mot- 
to Is  "to  make  the  best  better."  to  build 
what  Is  goixi  rather  than  to  tear  it  down.  For 
example.  Communists  want  superficial  youth 
but  4-H  teaches  boys  and  girls  to  be  inde- 
pendent workers,  who  can  feel  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  upon  the  completion  of 
a  project  Communism  also  encour.igcs 
Immorality  and  an  unhealthy  attitude  to- 
ward sex,  but  members  of  a  4-H  Club 
learn  to  establish  wholesome  relation- 
ships with  members  of  the  opposite  sex  as 
they  work  and  play  together.  The  things 
which  all  4-H'ers  pledge—clear  thinking. 
loyalty  to  country,  senlce  for  others,  and 
better  living — are  real  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  world  change.  As  4-Hers.  parents, 
and  leaders,  we  can  do  our  part  by  encourag- 
ing young  people  to  Join  4-H  CUibs,  and  then 
to  actively  participate  and  make  4-H  the 
building  youth  organization  it  can  be. 

There  is  another  Communist  Rule  for 
Revolution  which  concerns  us  as  lndividual,=  . 

"By  specious  argument  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues;  honesty,  so- 
briety, continence,  faith  In  the  pledged  word, 
ruggedness," 

In  other  words,  the  goal  of  this  rule  is  to 
replace  personal  ethics  with  perversion,  Len- 
in, the  late  Soviet  leader,  tells  us  how  to 
count;eract  this  Comniunlst  guideline.  He 
once  said,  "Marxism  cannot  be  conceived 
wnthout  atheism,"  A  strong  faith  In  God  is 
ruinous  to  Communist  hopes  of  revolution, 
because  faith  gives  each  individual  the  power 
lo   resist    the   deteriorating   changes   which 


Communism  wants.  Faith  enables  us  to  pre- 
serve honesty  and  ruggedneas,  even  In  the 
face  of  pressure.  If  each  person  would  re- 
evaluate and  practice  his  belief  in  God, 
downgrading  Communist  revolution  could  be 
defeated. 

The  challenge  to  rebel  and  revolt  Is  clearly 
all  around  us  today.  Do  we  want  change  dic- 
tated by  the  Rules  for  Revolution,  to  make 
youth  corrupt  and  destroy  our  fjersonal  mor- 
als? Or  are  we  going  to  build  a  counterrevo- 
lution, in  which  each  of  us  makes  an  effort 
to  work  with  and  guide  young  people 
through  such  worthwhile  organizations  as 
4-H  Clubs,  and  in  which  we  let  the  strength 
of  God  guide  us  in  whatever  we  do?  These 
two  things  will  help  other  people  and  make 
us  better  individuals  Let's  start  this  coun- 
terrevolution. Then  we  ciui  look  to  the  fu- 
ture with  assurance,  knowing  that  our  con- 
tribution to  change  will  make  our  nation 
and  the  world  a  better  place  to  live. 


TURNAROUND  IN  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  "busi- 
ness roundup"  of  the  July  issue  of  For- 
tune magazine,  the  staff  economists  ob- 
serve that  the  Nation  is  successfully 
turning  from  an  economy  based  on  de- 
feruse  and  bu.siness  investment  to  one 
directed  more  toward  consumption. 
hoiLsin«,  and  social  welfare.  In  its  fore- 
cast for  the  next  18  months,  the  article 
projects  a  trend  toward  an  acceleratin.E? 
recovery  and  the  retardation  of  infla- 
tion by  increa.sed  productivity.  This  is 
further  indication  that  under  the  Nixon 
administration  we  are  working  our  way 
out  of  the  problems  of  deficit  spending 
during  8  years  of  Democratic  adininis- 
tration. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE    GREAT    TURNAROUND 

The  U.S.  economy  has  turned  the  corner  on 
its  1970  readjustment.  National  output  began 
to  expand  again  last  quarter,  after  erosion  of 
nearly  -  percent  in  real  G,N,P,  between  last 
summer  and  last  winter.  Roundup  forecasts 
that  real  economic  growth  will  accelerate 
over  the  next  eighteen  months,  to  an  annual 
rate  of  nearly  3  percent  in  the  next  half  year 
and  a  little  better  than  4  percent  during  1971, 
Expansion  will  continue  to  speed  up  in  1972. 
and  indeed  the  1971  rate  may  be  pushed 
iiii;her  by  a  turn  early  next  year  to  a  more 
expansionary  fiscal-1972  budget. 

For  1970,  G.N.P.  still  promises  to  total 
about  $980  billion,  as  Roundup  forecast  in 
January,  but  with  two  or  three  billion  le.ss 
than  forecast  in  real  ovitput  and  about  as 
niucii  more  in  extra  Inflation  G,N  P,  In  cur- 
rent prices  promises  to  pass  the  trillion- 
dollar  rate  before  year-end  and  to  total 
.$1,050  billion  in  1971,  While  the  1970  rise 
iu  G  N,P,  will  be  almost  all  attributable  to 
mflHUon.  half  of  next  year's  larger  rise  will 
repre-sent  an  advance  In  real  output. 

It  seems  clear  that — without  either  stum- 
bling into  a  deep  recession  or  renewing  the 
Inflationary  boom — the  nation  is  successfully 
negotiating  a  massive  redeployment  of  pri- 
orities and  resources,  from  an  economy  based 
on  defense  and  business  investment  to  one 
directed  more  toward  consumption,  housing, 
and  social  welfare.  This  grand  reshuffle, 
netting  out  to  a  new  balance  rests  on  a  series 
of  major  economic  turns  that  have  sometimes 
been  obscured  in  recent  weeks  by  more  dra- 
matic headlines  Despite  Cambodia,  defense 
production  has  declined  at  an  accelerating 
pact,  and  so  it  will  begin  to  level  out  next 


year.  Despite  ouisized  reports  of  spending 
plans,  business  has  already  begun  trimming 
its  Ir.vestment  purchases  to  fit  its  shrunken 
need,s  (and  funds),  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  next  year  Despite  the  stock  market,  con- 
sumers have  increased  their  purchases  of 
goods  as  millions  nf  people  benefited  from 
fatter  federal  checks  or  thiner  tax  with- 
holdings, and  this  too,  will  continue.  And 
despite  the  congestion  In  financial  markets, 
new  housing  funds  have  flowed  into  a  sharp 
rise  in  building  permits,  which  presages  an 
immediate  start  on  a  long  recovery  in  home 
building. 

In  reflection  of  these  shifts,  final  sales  of 
goods  have  leveled  out,  so  Inventory  buy- 
ing has  for  the  present  settled  to  a  replace- 
ment basis,  following  a  $l0-billlon  cutback 
In  the  accumulation  rate  between  last  sum- 
mer and  last  winter.  This  inventory  cut- 
back pared  over-all  G.N, P.  then;  and  the 
ending  of  the  cutback  is  what  allowed  the 
uptrend  In  services  to  lift  G.N.P.  last  quar- 
ter. As  sales  strengthen,  business  will  grad- 
ually Increase  its  inventory  buying. 

The  Inventory  swing,  as  usual,  has  been 
felt  less  heavily  in  G,N,P,  than  in  the  FRB 
index  of  industrial  production,  which  went 
from  a  high  of  174,6  last  July  to  169  in  May. 
But  the  decline  may  well  have  stopped  there. 
The  index  should  move  back  up  to  171  or  so 
by  the  year-end,  go  on  to  a  new  high  next 
spring:  and  be  pushing  180  before  the  end 
of  1971, 

PRODUcnvrrY  comes  alive 

The  signal  economic  fact  of  the  spring, 
however,  had  to  do  not  with  the  new  strength 
ill  demand,  but  rather  with  the  new  strength 
in  supply — which  Roundup  last  January 
tagged  as  "fundamentally  a  larger  concern 
for  1970,"  Productivity,  or  output  per  man- 
hour,  rose  sharply,  for  even  as  over-all  output 
advanced,  employment  declined.  On  the  basis 
of  the  preliminary  May  data.  Roundup  esti- 
mates that  productivity  In  the  private  econ- 
omy rose  a  full  1  percent  last  quarter  alone. 
This  follows  nearly  two  whole  years  In  which 
productivity  failed  to  show  any  net  advance 
at  all.  the  longest  such  period  of  the  postwar 
era.  If  events  now  follow  the  patterns  of  the 
past,  productivity  should  resume  its  average 
annual  advance  of  3  percent. 

Good  news  about  productivity  is  of  course 
good  news  for  prices — though  temporarily 
bad  news  for  unemployment.  Through  last 
winter,  with  hourly  wage  compensation  rls 
ing  ai  a  rate  of  some  7  percent  a  year  bu* 
hourly  productivity  stagnant,  labor  costs  in- 
evitably went  up  7  per  cent  a  year  and  in- 
flation accelerated  to  a  rate  of  over  5  per- 
cent. But  inflation  has  been  slowing  since 
then,  most  obviously  in  wholesale  prices — 
down  to  a  1  percent  rate  between  February 
and  May,  In  cutting  payrolls,  business  has 
been  Intent  on  getting  costs  down  in  order 
to  get  profit  margins  up.  but  the  paring  will 
also  be  reflected  In  a  slower  rate  of  increase  in 
prices.  If  a  productivity  gain  of  3  percent 
does  occur,  partly  offsetting  the  rise  In  wages, 
the  rise  in  labor  costs  will  slow  to  a  4  percent 
rate.  Roundup  expects  the  inflation  rate  to 
drop  below  4  percent  before  the  end  of  the 
year  and  to  abate  further  during  1971. 

On  the  heels  of  the  payroll  cutting,  un- 
employment has  reached  the  5  p>ercent  level 
months  ahead  of  time.  It  would  ordlnally 
tend  to  rise  fractionally  over  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  Into  1971.  so  long  as  economic 
growth  remains  below  a  4  percent  annual 
pace,  and  only  begin  to  subside  as  the  econ- 
omy approaches  1972  True,  unemployment 
Is  being  held  down  to  the  extent  that  mar- 
ginal workers  are  leaving  the  labor  force  as 
work  geta  hard  to  find.  On  the  other  hand, 
unemployment  Is  being  pushed  up  by  extra 
productivity  gains.  Both  factors  may  con- 
tinue to  operate  for  some  time,  working  in 
opposite  directions,  and  changes  in  the  offi- 
cial unemployment  figures  will  largely  de- 
pend upon  which  of  these  two  factors  is 
stronger. 
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If  unemployment  does  rise  above  5.5  per- 
cent, say,  It  may  well  take  over  from  price 
Inflation  as  the  bellwether  Index  for  the  econ- 
omy and  economic  policy.  What  President 
Nixon  likes  to  call  his  "activist  Administra- 
tion" will  have  opportunity  next  winter  to 
take  advantage  of  any  such  extra  slackening 
In  the  labor  market  and,  presumably,  In  the 
inflation  rate.  He  could  give  a  more  expan- 
sionary tone  to  the  federal  budget  for  fiscal 
1972  than  Is  In  prospect  right  now  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  has  so  far  announced. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  needless  to  say,  will 
also  be  reappraising  policy,  In  the  light  ol 
trends  not  only  In  prices  and  unemployment 
but  also  In  the  budget  and  the  U.S.  official 
balance  of  payments,  now  In  continuing  def- 
icit. Over  the  past  six  months  the  Fed  has 
effected  a  transition  in  policy,  which  proved, 
eis  Roundup  put  the  matter  In  January,  "dif- 
ficult to  effect  smoothly,  for  technical  as  well 
as  psychological  reasons,"  On  several  occa- 
sions this  spring  the  Fed  has  been  pre,ssed  to 
supply  liquidity  to  thirsty  and  sometimes 
panicky  markets  (which  Indeed  still  have 
raAjor  Treasury  financings  to  face  In  the 
weeks  ahead) .  At  times  the  money  supply  has 
run  up — though  not  bank  credit,  to  a  pro- 
portionate extent — and  then  come  part  way 
back. 

But  when  It  can,  the  Fed  seems  likely  to 
settle  down  to  growth  rates  on  the  order  of 
5  percent  for  money  and  8  percent  for 
credit — rates  that  the  January  Roundup  sug- 
gested might  be  normal  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. Short-term  Interest  rates,  al- 
ready down  a  percentage  point  from  peaks  of 
six  months  ago,  should  head  down  again  in 
1971.  Long-term  rates,  which  have  gone  on 
up  once  more  to  new  historic  highs,  should 
start  a  gentle  decline  before  very  long. 

The  malaise  that  hit  financial  markets  In 
the  spring,  while  not  altogether  unexpected, 
nonetheless  proved  unsettling  to  say  the 
least,  and  had  some  effects  in  shaving  busi- 
ness prospects.  During  a  liquidity  squeeze, 
there  is  always  a  risk  of  a  chain  reaction  that 
could  undercut  business  spending  even  fur- 
ther from  the  reduced  levels  projected  here. 
But  the  worst  seems  to  have  passed,  partic- 
ularly as  the  Fed  is  supplying  some  liquidity. 

There  Is  no  guarantee,  of  course,  against 
a  nasty  surprise  from  some  quarter — eg,,  the 
Penn  Central  bankruptcy  last  month.  But 
on  balance,  even  If  the  pace  won't  be  ex- 
citing for  a  while,  the  economy  appears  to 
have  come  through  a  spring  of  turbulent 
transition  surprisingly  well, 

DEFENSE 

The  real  volume  of  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  for  national  defense  will  decline 
about  as  much  In  the  coming  eighteen 
months  as  In  the  past  eighteen — $20  billion 
In  all  over  the  three  years,  to  the  lowest  levels 
since  1965,  The  sharpest  part  of  the  drop  Is 
under  way  now.  Indeed  with  virtually  all  the 
cutbacks  in  procurement  to  be  completed 
this  year.  In  current-dollar  terms,  owing  to 
two  pay  Increases  and  other  inflation  of  costs, 
the  spending  rate  has  eased  by  only  $2  bil- 
lion over  the  past  eighteen  months;  It  could 
go  off  by  $6  billion  In  the  next  eighteen,  un- 
less military  pay  Is  raised  substantially  In  a 
move  toward  a  volunteer  army. 

BUDGET 

The  federal  budget  moved  Into  deficit  over 
the  past  eighteen  months,  but  It  will  move 
back  toward  surplus  over  the  next  eighteen. 
The  past  economic  effect  has  tended  to  be 
stimulative,  and  the  coming  one  -vin  be 
somewhat  restrictive. 

Leaving  aside  the  temporary  outflow  last 
quarter  for  retroactive  pay  and  pension  rises, 
spending  went  up  some  $19  billion  in  the  past 
year  and  a  half  and  will  go  up  at  least  $17 
billion  In  the  next  year  end  a  half.  Declining 
defense  outlays  would  account  for  any  dif- 
ference, Nondefense  spending,  up  by  a  rate 
of  over  $20  billion  (or  20  percent)  In  the  past 
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period,  will  go  up  a  bit  more  in  the  next — 
assuming  passage  of  the  new  $5-billion  wel- 
fare program. 

On  the  revenue  side,  losses  from  the  sur- 
tax termination  and  tax  reform  will  be 
largely  offset  by  increases  In  the  social-secu- 
rity tax.  In  employment  tax  rates,  and  the 
payroll  base  on  which  these  rates  are  as- 
sessed. With  little  or  no  net  tax  cutting  and 
a  modest  economic  recovery,  the  rate  of  rev- 
enues should  rise  $22  billion,  twice  as  fast  as 
In  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Recently  the  federal  deficit  was  running 
over  $10  billion  a  year,  on  the  national-In- 
come basis  (Including  the  $5  billion  in  ret- 
roactive checks).  The  budget  should  be  In 
rough  balance  for  fiscal  1972,  even  though 
the  economy  (and  so  revenues)  will  prob- 
ably be  well  below  full-employment  levels. 
This  Is  not  a  likely  context  for  new  taxes 
next  year  unless  the  Administration  or  Con- 
gress comes  up  with  spending  Increases  far 
beyond  anything  so  far  Indicated. 

Capital  goods 

Spending  for  new  plant  and  equipment, 
now  running  over  $100  billion  a  year,  turned 
down  In  real  terms  last  winter,  and  the  de- 
cline continued  last  quarter,  with  investment 
In  machinery  and  commercial  structures  par- 
ticularly weak.  Roundup  projects  that  the 
volume  of  Investment  will  continue  to  re- 
cede over  the  next  eighteen  months,  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  about  5  percent. 

Recent  spending  has  been  running  some 
$5  billion  below  the  rates  indicated  by  au- 
tumn surveys  of  business  plans.  A  new  sur- 
vey last  month  ttuTied  up  another  set  ol 
goals  that  will  prove  to  be  too  high  by  a  sim- 
ilar amount.  In  current  dollars — I.e.,  Includ- 
ing the  Inflation  of  costs — spending  this  year 
wiU  be  up  4  percent  from  1969.  Next  year 
spending  will  be  off  by  2  percent  from  1970. 
■With  profits  down  and  borrowing  costs  very 
high,  many  companies  cannot  finance  new 
plant.  Even  more  Important  Is  the  burdan 
Imposed  by  rising  excess  capacity  amid  eco- 
nomic slowdown. 

The  picture  Is  moet  dramatic  In  manufac- 
turing, which  accounts  for  more  than  a 
fourth  cf  Investment  and  will  account  for 
most  of  the  retrenchment.  Use  of  factory  ca- 
pacity last  quarter  was  less  than  79  per- 
cent, dowTa  13  percent  from  the  extraordi- 
nary peak  of  1966,  and  the  lowest  since  the 
1961  recession,  yet  manufacturers  were  still 
adding  5  percent  annually  to  their  capac- 
ity. They  will  cut  back  to  perhaps  half  that 
much  by  late  next  year,  when  utilization 
may  still  be  no  higher  than  now. 

Electric  and  communication  utilities, 
however,  will  be  Increasing  outlays  (now 
$20  billion).  When  they  begin  to  level  out 
spending.  In  a  year  or  so.  Investment  by 
stores  and  other  commercial  enterprises 
(now  $17  billion)   should  be  recovering. 

By  late  1971,  on  balance,  growth  in  to- 
tal capacity  will  be  running  at  a  rate  of 
about  3.5  percent,  down  from  4.5  percent 
at  present.  A  rate  of  3.5  would  be  below  the 
economy's  potential  long-term  growth  rate, 
and  so  an  upturn  In  capital  goods  can  be 
visualized  for  some  time  thereafter. 
Inventories 

After  a  $10-bllllon  cutback  between  last 
summer  and  last  winter.  Inventory  buying 
appears  to  have  stabilized  at  next-to-noth- 
Ing  levels.  The  liquidity  squeeze  might  cause 
liquidation,  but  a  shifting  about  of  buying 
rates  among  a  number  of  Industries  helps 
assure  against  a  sudden  turn  toward  general 
liquidation  on  any  sizable  scale.  Car-deal- 
er stocks  fell  In  the  first  quarter  but  rose 
In  the  second,  and  will  be  up  this  summer. 
They  may  go  down  again  In  the  autumn 
If  there  Is  an  auto  strike,  but  hedge  buying 
of  steel  will  start  then  in  preparation  tor  a 
possible  steel  strike  In  1971.  In  the  mean- 
time the  arms  and  capital-goods  industries 
have  already  begun  liquidation. 


While  Inventories  and  sales  are  both  stable 
now,  the  over-all  stock-sales  ratio  Ls  on  the 
high  Bide,  about  3  percent  above  year-ago 
levels,  and  this  will  operate  against  any 
resurgence  of  heavy  burtng.  Roundup  proj- 
ects that,  as  filial  sales  gradually  quicken 
during  the  next  eighteen  months,  business 
win  work  off  about  half  of  this  extra  stock, 
even  while  gradually  Increasing  inventory 
buying.  Some  industries  such  as  construc- 
tion will  be  needing  more  while  others — 
e.g.,  aerospace — will  still  be  working  down 
surpluses.  The  over-all  buying  rate  may  be 
$5  billion  better  than  now  at  the  end  of 
1971,  and  still  going  up  Into  1972. 

Credit 

Credit  conditions  have  begun  to  ease  in 
recent  months,  and  they  will  continue  to 
ease  over  the  next  year  and  a  half.  Corpora- 
tions will  maintain  on  balance  about  the 
same  rate  of  investment  In  plant  and  In- 
ventory together,  while  Internal  funds  from 
profits  and  depreciation  will  Increase  sub- 
stantially. These  trends  will  reduce  needs 
for  external  funds.  Meanwhile,  however,  more 
funds  win  be  going  to  finance  Treasury  bor- 
rowing, local  government  fiotatlons,  and  a 
rising  tempo  of  housing  activity. 

Funds  are  still  in  heavy  demand  to  Improve 
liquidity — eg.  to  enable  some  corporations 
to  shift  from  commercial  pai>er  to  bank 
loans.  The  Fed  has  already  been  suppUing 
more  credit,  of  course.  The  various  credit 
statistics  have  been  rather  mixed  in  their 
message  over  recent  months  and  may  well 
stay  confused  for  a  while  until  the  trends 
sort  themselves  out.  No  serious  questions  of 
monetary  policy  are  on  the  horizon,  but  the 
matter  of  pace  may  become  more  of  an  issue 
again  by  next  winter. 

Short-term  Interest  rates  will  tend  to  stay 
firm  through  coming  weeks  of  Treasury  bor- 
rowing, and  seasonally  they  tend  to  firm  up 
at  year-end,  but  there  should  be  another 
decline  by  next  spring.  Long-term  market* 
have  obviously  been  under  great  pressure 
from  demand,  but  this  will  gradually  mod- 
erate, and  so  will  Inflationary  expectations. 
And  as  they  do,  long-term  rates  will  tend 
to  come  down  again,  not  abruptly  but  per- 
haps soon. 

Housing 

Residential  constr^ictlon  has  already  be- 
gun a  long  boom  that  u-lU  add  well  over 
$5  billion  to  the  volume  of  building  activity 
by  the  end  of  1971,  and  more  thereafter. 
After  falling  by  some  6(X).CKX)  from  the  peak 
In  January,  1969,  to  below  1,100.000  this  past 
January,  the  annual  rate  of  private  new 
housing  starts  recovered  to  1,200.000  In  May. 
Roiindup  projects  a  powerful  surge,  carrying 
before  next  year-end  to  new  highs  of  over 
1,800,000. 

A  giant  springtime  Increase  In  the  fiow  of 
savings  to  thrift  Institutions  solved  one  In- 
dustry problem,  avallabUlty  of  money,  and 
April-May  housing  permits  already  Indicate 
that  a  1,400,000  rate  will  be  reached  by  au- 
tumn at  the  latest.  In  reporting  to  Fortune's 
semi-annual  survey  last  spring,  builders  said 
that  they  expected  to  make  a  fast  come- 
back— and  Roundup  thinks  they  should  do 
nearly  as  well  as  In  the  1966-68  recovery. 
A  remaining  question  Is  whether  they  can 
expand  their  organizations  In  time  for  a 
record  effort  In  1971. 

As  for  the  market,  demand  for  space  Is 
today  more  urgent  than  at  any  time  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  'Vacancy  nates  are 
low  and  household  formations  are  at  a  record 
level.  This  demand  Is  being  undercut  to  some 
degree  by  housing  costs — resulting  from  the 
pyramiding  of  high  money  rates  atop  soaring 
building  costs.  But  Roundup  expects  that 
mortgage  rates  will  gradually  come  down 
through  1971.  And  federal  housing  agenclea 
are  now  rapidly  expanding  various  programs 
to  help  subsidize  Interest  costs,  which  will 
underwrite  a  major  building  upeoirgs  well 
into  1971. 
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Prices  and  wages 

Inflation  ran  to  more  than  5  f>eTcent  in 
the  over-all  G.NP.  deflator  during  1969,  and 
the  pace  rose  above  6  percent  In  the  first 
quarter,  pushed  up  by  the  retroactive  federal 
pay  raise.  But  that  was  the  peak.  Roundup 
estimates  the  rate  of  rise  during  the  spring 
at  4.5  percent  or  less,  and  there  are  other 
sig!>s  of  improvement.  The  rise  in  retail  food 
has  slowed  a  lot.  and  the  Deiiartmeni  of 
Agriculture  looks  for  little  change  the  rest  of 
the  year.  And  the  lift  In  productivity  last 
quarter  should  help  slow  intlation  too.  In 
manufacturing,  the  improvement  in  produc- 
tivity since  last  December  has  actually  kept 
unit  labor  costs  steady  ii»  the  face  i>f  rls:ng 
wages. 

Two  opposing  forces  are  tending  to  keep 
the  1970  rise  m  hourly  labor  compcn.'ia*. ion  at 
or  below  the  7  percent  annual  rale  of  the 
past  two  years.  More  union  workers  this  year 
are  winning  larger  settlements  than  belore, 
and  deferred  increases  under  contr.icts  si^'ued 
earlier  are  larger  to.  But  the  softening  labor 
market  is  holding  down  other  labor  ccts — 
overtime  pay,  nonunion  wages  etc.  ."Vnd  the 
longer  unemployment  stays  high,  the  larger 
this  constraint  tends  to  become,  even  in 
union  settlements.  Now  that  productivity 
seems  to  have  resumed  its  winning  wavs. 
pressures  on  costs  and  prices  will  subside 
even  if  hourly  wage  rises  do  not.  Lasi  year 
there  was  no  gain  in  productivity  to  provide 
an  oflset  to  wages,  and  prices  soared  even  as 
profit  margins  shrank.  As  productivity  re- 
sumes a  3  percent  yearly  rise,  margins  cr.n 
widen  and  still  price  rises  can  moderate.  For 
1971.  Roundup's  guess  now  Is  that  inflatirn 
will  slow  to  less  than  4  percent  for  the  year, 
and  possibly  to  a  3  percent  rate  before 
year-end. 

Income  and  savings 

With  higher  prices  and  taxes  making  In- 
roads, real  disposable  Income  grew  at  a  mod- 
erate rate  during  1969 — 2,5  percent  a  year. 
But  Income  has  Just  risen  by  2,5  percent  or 
so  In  the  first  two  quarters  of  1970  alone, 
thanks  to  lower  taxes  and  higher  federal 
pay  and  pensions.  Over  the  next  eighteen 
months  as  a  whole,  the  economic  growth 
Roundup  projects  would  by  itself  push  up 
real  Income  at  an  average  ann\ial  rate  of  3 
percent.  And  there  will  be  further  federal 
largess,  Including  the  surtax  cut  now  and 
the  welfare  program  In  late  1971. 

Consumers  at  first  put  some  of  their  in- 
come windfalls  into  savings,  of  course.  The 
savings  rate  temporarily  rose  last  quarter 
to  7.2  percent  of  dtsposaiale  income,  up  from 
the  6.5  percent  average  of  the  three  prior 
quarters — and,  Indeed,  several  prior  years. 
In  rh.-^  coming  !>ericd.  savings  will  fluctua-^e. 
but  the  trend  will  be  down — the  rate  will 
go  below  6  5  percent — because  of  higher  un- 
employment and  an  easing  of  credit  avail- 
ability. 

Consiimcr  ^prnding 

Purchases  of  coDisumers  goods,  a  $225-bll- 
llon  Item,  held  steady  In  real  terms  for  three 
quarters  ending  last  winter.  This  volume  re- 
bounded by  1,6  percent  in  Just  the  spring 
quarter.  Roundup  projects  a  further  rise  of 
1  percent  a  quarter  for  the  rest  of  1970,  and 
an  increase  in  the  quarterly  growth  rate  to 
1.5  percent  by  late  next  year.  This  sunimer.=;' 
car  sales  nruiy  be  particularly  strong  If  con- 
sumers decide  to  stock  up  In  anticipation 
of  a  strike  in  early  autumn.  The  car  market 
has  still  to  catch  up  with  Its  longterm  nor- 
mal levels,  and  new  1971  small-car  models 
should  provide  some  lift.  Home-goods  sales, 
already  rising  again  after  a  poor  1969, 
should  do  well  in  1971, 

The  volume  of  food  purchases,  pre.sently 
S12G-billiun  a  year,  will  go  up  The  Depart- 
ment of  Apriculture's  data  sugge.-^t  that  sup- 
plies will  be  increasing,  and  they'll  he  needed, 
to  the  tune  of  3  percent  a  year,  in  part  to 
meet  the  ejcpan.sion  of  food-stam.p  and  wel- 
fare programs  The  volume  of  consumer  serv- 


ices purchased,  now  at  the  $262-bllllon  rate, 
has  lately  shaded  below  its  4  percent  annual 
uptrend,  but  should  get  back  on  trend  during 
1971. 

Th  e  balance  of  payments 

The  US.  trade  balance  has  improved  mod- 
estly over  the  past  year,  by  a  cotiple  of  billion 
in  the  annual  rate,  and  Is  now  in  the  black 
by  about  $2  billion.  The  trade  balance  usually 
benefits  when  a  business  slowdown  here 
curbs  impurts  while  continued  strength  in 
business  abroad  helps  exports  (e.g.,  steel). 
With  economic  growth  trends  here  and 
abroad  likely  to  be  more  similar  in  the  period 
ahead,  the  trade  balance  should  be  more 
stable. 

Meanwhile,  the  over-all  U.S,  balance  of 
payments  is  running  in  heavy  deficit,  both 
on  the  usual  "liquidity"  calculation  and  on 
official  settlements.  The  gap  may  be  $6  bil- 
lion for  1970,  on  both  accountings.  Econo- 
mists are  tending  increasingly  to  attribute 
this  weak  performance  in  the  official  balance 
■jl'  pa\menis  to  the  difference  between  gov- 
ernment credit  policies  at  home  and  those 
abroad.  Governments  abroad  are  leaning 
more  to  restraint  of  Inflation,  even  as  U.S. 
credit  policy  has  loosened  up  somewhat;  as 
a  result  Unless  the  U  S.  price  performance 
improves  greatly,  the  pile-up  could  prompt 
pressure  on  U.S.  monetary  authorities.  This 
could  be  a  check  en  credit  policy  in  1971. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   FRANCES   PARKIN- 
SON I^EYES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
deeply  grieved  thi.s  week  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  the  great  American  authoress, 
Frances  Parkinson  Keyes.  Mrs,  Keyes  en- 
riched our  culture  and  her  passin.g  leaves 
a  void  in  the  American  literar>'  world. 

Out  of  my  personal  respect  for  Mrs. 
Keyes,  wife  of  the  late  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  and  U.S.  Senator,  Henry 
Wilder  Keyes,  I  would  like  to  reflect  for 
a  few  moments  on  some  notable  aspects 
of  her  life  and  career. 

Born  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  her  Boston-bred  father  was  a 
professor  of  Greek,  Mrs.  Keyes  was 
tutored  by  a  governess  and  later  attend- 
ed Miss  Carroll's  School  and  the  Wind- 
sor School  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mi.ss 
Dardelle's  School  in  Switzerland. 

Frances  Parkin.son  Keyes  was  an  as- 
sociate editor  and  travel  columnist  for 
Good  Housekeeping  from  1923-35  and 
edited  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  National  Historical  magazine 
from  1937-39. 

She  wrote  16  books  before  Fielding's 
Folly — 1940 — made  the  best  seller  list. 
There  wove  28  more  to  follow  on  religioiis 
sub.iects,  romance  and  adventure,  cook- 
ing and  travel,  and  several  published 
diaries,  especially  Letters  from  a  Sena- 
tor's Wife— 1924— and  Capitol  Kaleido- 
scope— 1937,  Her  most  famous  novels 
were  River  Road — 1945 — Came  a  Caval- 
ier—1947— Joy  Street — 1950— and  Din- 
ner at  Ant-oine's — 1948,  All  grew  out  of 
her  great  sensitivity  to  and  awareness  of 
people  and  places.  When  not  writing  fit 
her  New  Hampshire  home.  Pine  Grove 
Farm  in  North  Haverhill,  she  traveled 
exten.sively  each  year  to  Europe  or  Latin 
America  where  she  was  able  to  communi- 
cate easily  in  any  of  her  four  languages. 

Mrs,  Keyes  was  active  in  the  National 
Society  of  Colonial  Vv^ars,  the  National 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  the  Frag- 
ment Society — Boston,  Sulgrave  Club — 
Washington.  D,C.,  the  Orleans  Club — 


New  Orleans,  La.,  as  well  as  the  Nation- 
al Women's  Press  Club,  National  Society 
of  Women  Geographers,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor. 

This  elegant,  sophisticated  favorite 
among  Washington  society  cultivated 
her  interests  in  the  reconstruction  of  old 
houses  and  collecting  costumes,  fans,  old 
maps,  and  veilleuses  while  always  hold- 
ing uppermost  her  roles  in  public  life  as 
an  authoress  and  as  the  wife  of  a  U.S. 
Senator.  Of  the  latter  role  she  wrote  in 
"Letters  From  a  Senator's  Wife": 

Almost  the  first  question  asked  about  a 
man  holding  public  office  is  naturally 
enough.  "Well,  what  sort  of  man  is  he?"  And 
the  next  question,  nowadays,  seems  to  follow 
quite  naturally,  "Well,  what  sort  of  wife  has 
he?"  The  importance  of  a  woman's  place  in 
her  husband's  career  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated; this  has  always  been  known;  now  It 
is  not  only  known,  it  Is  acknowledged.  No 
woman  in  the  country  today  has  a  greater 
opportimlty  than  a  Senator's  wife.  No 
woman  shares  a  greater  responsibility,  p.  14, 

A  responsibility  she  embraced  and  ful- 
filled splendidly.  From  the  same  diary: 

I  have  been  out  on  my  balconv  to  get  a 
little  breath  of  air  before  I  finish  this  letter 
and  say  goodnight.  It  is  very  hot,  but  there 
is  a  sUght  breeze  from  the  South,  the  stars 
are  out,  and  I  can  see  the  statue  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc  that  I  love  so  shining  in  the  moon- 
light in  the  park  across  the  street.  The 
Washington  Monument  with  a  searchlight 
falling  full  upon  it.  glistens  like  snow 
against  the  soft  dark  sky.  The  dome  of  the 
Capitol  is  illuminated,  and  at  the  very  top 
of  the  special  globe,  which  shows  that  the 
Senate  is  in  Session,  is  still  burning.  And  it 
is  midnight!  p.  239, 

She  spoke  with  understanding  of  the 
various  roles  of  women,  and,  particu- 
larly, those  who  contribute  without  rec- 
ognition. On  Memorial  Day,  1922,  she 
wrote: 

And  in  doing  the  best  we  can,  on  this 
and  every  other  day  lies,  I  believe — and  be- 
lieve it  more  and  more  firmly  the  older  1 
grow — the  real  test  of  success.  It  may  not 
take  a  man,  as  it  took  Lincoln  from  a  log 
cabin  to  the  White  House;  it  may  nat  take 
a  woman  from  a  farmhouse  to  a  pal.i.ce;  brjt 
it  takes  them  somewhere.  Ir  ihey  know  in 
their  hearts  that  they  are  doing  their  very 
best,  I  do  not  think  that  it  particularly  mat- 
ters whether  anyone  else  knows  it  or  not.  We 
are  altogether  too  prone  to  forget  the  balm 
that  comes  from  a  clear  conscience,  and 
worry  over  'What  will  people  say?'  The 
woman  who  sings  a  great  song  or  writes  a 
great  poem  receives  more  recognition,  of 
course,  than  the  one  who  cooks  a  good  din- 
ner, or  makes  a  simple  garmet  well,  or 
nurses  a  sick  child  back  to  health;  but  she 
does  not  deserve  any  more,  I  am  sure  that 
■the  end  will  be  all  right'  for  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  p.  277. 

Not  so  with  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes, 
She  was  well  recognized  for  her  excel- 
lence. Her  honorary  degrees  included  a 
Litt.  D, — doctor  of  letters — from  George 
Washington  University  in  1921,  another 
from  Bates  College  in  1934,  and  an 
L,H,D, — doctor  of  humane  letters — from 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in  1951, 
She  received  the  Siena  Medal  as  out- 
standing Catholic  woman  in  the  United 
States — 1946 — and  the  Diploma  of  Amis 
de  Samour — 1948. 

She  was  presented  the  Medal  of  Honor 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Seine — 
1950 — for  work  as  a  novelist  and  jour- 
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nalist  and  friendship  for  France,  the 
Silver  Medal  of  French  Recognition — 
1951 — in  recognition  of  aid  in  the  re- 
consti-uction  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Benedic- 
tines at  Liseux,  France,  and  the  Legion 
of  Honor — 1962 — for  work  in  France. 

For  her  book,  'Bernardette  of  Lourdes," 
Mi's,  Keyes  received  the  Christopher 
^^ard — 1953 — and  in  recognition  of 
work  in  Spain  she  was  awarded  the  Order 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic— 1959, 

Indeed,  the  most  fitting  remembrance 
of  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes  was  left  by 
the  author  herself,  the  great  legacy  of 
her  work. 

Her  books,  the  profiles  and  portraits 
of  our  life  and  times  which  they  created, 
reflect  the  image  of  their  authoress;  the 
perceptive,  productive,  adventurous  great 
lady  and  fine  American,  Frances  Parkin- 
son Keyes. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
in  accordance  with  a  joint  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  in  1959,  we  are  ob- 
serving Captive  Nations  Week, 

This  is  the  week,  each  year,  when 
those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  born  free,  and  determined  enough 
to  have  remained  free  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous century,  paused  to  consider  the 
fate  of  those  less  fortunate. 

It  is  for  us  the  fortunate  to  consider 
the  fate  of  100  million  East  and  Central 
Europeans  who  today  are  suffering  as 
they  have  suffered  in  the  past  under 
Communist  despotism. 

This  is  the  week  in  which  we  should 
rededicate  ourselves  to  improving  the 
fate,  and  working  for  the  final  libera- 
tion of  the  brave  peoples  who  did  not 
receive  liberty  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  people  for  whom  the  ending  of 
one  despotism  signaled  the  advent  of  a 
new  despotism.  These  are  the  people  for 
whom  this  year,  marking  as  it  does  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  has  a  specially  bitter 
meaning.  These  are  the  people  whose 
many  sacrifices  have  been  most  poorly 
rewarded, 

Mr,  President,  whenever  we  are  told 
the  cold  war  is  over,  and  that  continued 
concern  for  the  peoples  in  the  captive 
nations  is  dated  and  irrelevant,  we 
should  remember  two  things.  We  should 
remember  the  cold,  hard  number  of  100 
million.  That  is  the  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  today  still 
suffer  from  Commimist  domination  in 
European  nations  •which  by  all  rights 
should  be  free. 

Moreover,  we  should  remember  the 
vivid  newsreel  films  of  Communist  tanks 
rumbling  through  the  streets  of  Prague 
2.short  years  ago. 

If  we  remember  these  things  we  will 
not  be  tempted  to  doubt  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  100  million  human 
beings  who  still  suffer  so  much,  the  active 
support  and  concern  of  free  peoples  is 
very  much  a  source  of  hope  in  their  dark 
night  of  tyranny. 

For  this  reason  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  other  Senators,  and  with  all  Ameri- 
cans, m  expressmg  renewed  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  captive 
nations. 


GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  been  a  ground- 
swell  of  support  for  the  ratification  of 
the  convention  on  genocide.  Many  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  have  ex- 
pressed their  supixirt  for  immediate  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  On  April  27.  the 
United  Methodist  Church  presented 
testimony  to  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  R,ela- 
tions  and  urged  ratification  of  the  treaty, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  Ure  Record  as 
a  fuither  indication  of  the  need  for 
speedy  action  on  the  genocide  conven- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    on     the    Convention     on     the 

Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 

OP  Genocide 

The  churches  of  the  United  States  were 
deeply  shocked  and  aroused  by  the  terrible 
toll  in  suffering  and  death  inflicted  by  the 
Nazis  upon  the  Jewish  people  of  Europe  and 
upon  other  racial,  ethnic,  national  and  reli- 
gious groups  Just  prior  to  and  during  World 
War  II.  These  actions  were  highly  offensive 
to  the  religious  conviction  that,  as  creatures 
of  God,  all  persons  are  possessed  of  essential 
human  rights  which  are  inherently  theirs 
and  which  no  government  or  group  has  the 
right  to  violate. 

Therefore,  The  United  MethoUst  Church 
and  its  predecessors  (The  Methodist  Church 
and  The  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church)  have  consistently  supported  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  Internationally  as 
well  as  nationally.  The  following  statements 
are  the  position  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  as  set  forth  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence, the  highest  authoritative  organ  of  the 
denomination.  The  General  Conference  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church  Is  a  repre- 
sentative body  composed  of  some  1.000  dele- 
gates equally  divided  between  laymen  and 
clergy, 

"We  commend  the  United  Nations  for  its 
success  in  reconciling  differences,  promoting 
human  rights,  lifting  the  levels  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  and  advancing  self- 
government  among  the  nations  .  ,  , 

"We  urge  the  early  ratification  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  fourteen  conventions  on  hu- 
man rights  developed  and  approved  by  the 
United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies  ..." 

Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Methodist  Chiu-ch,  Dallas,  Texas,  May 
0,  1968. 

An  earlier  statement  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  one  of  the  predecessor  denomina- 
tions. The  Methodist  Church,  is  even  more 
specific: 

'We  urge  the  early  ratification  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  conventions  on  human  rights  de- 
veloped and  approved  by  the  United  Nations, 
including;  The  Genocide  Convention,  The 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  The 
Convention  of  the  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
The  Convention  on  the  Stateless  Person,  The 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor." 

Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
1964. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  statements, 
we  join  in  urging  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  Whole 
to  consent  to  tne  accession  or  tne  united 
States  of  America  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

Bishop   Charles  F.   Golden,  President,  A. 


Dudley  Ward,  General  Secretary,  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke,  President,  Tracey 
K.  Jones,  General  Secretary,  The  Board  of 
Missions  of  The  United  Methodist  Church 

Transmitted  by  the  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns,  100  Maryland  Avenue,  N,E,, 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
18  months.  President  Nixon  has  been 
transforming  the  American  economy  to 
a  stable  peacetime  equilibrium.  He  has 
attempted  to  bring  fiscal  responsibility 
to  the  economy  he  inherited  after  years  of 
deficit  financing  and  war  under  the  Dem- 
ocratic administrations.  He  has  reversed 
the  trend  to  ever-increasing  defense 
budgets.  Thus  allocating  more  funds  for 
domestic  programs. 

Every  day  we  see  signs  that  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  policies  are  paying  off. 
One  of  the  prime  indications  of  any  ex- 
panding economy  is  the  rate  of  interest 
of  loans.  Already  this  monetary  indi- 
cator has  dropped.  According  to  financial 
analysts,  the  decline  should  continue 
making  more  and  cheaper  money  avail- 
able to  all  Americans. 

A  perceptive  article  by  Lee  M  Cohn  on 
this  big  turnaround  in  the  economy  was 
published  yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rei  ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Interest  Dip  Hints  Turn  in  Economt 
(By  Lee  M,  Cohni 

Interest  rates  have  slipped  below  their 
record  peaks  and  financial  analysts  predict 
the  decline  will  continue. 

Unless  new  international  or  domestic  crises 
change  the  outlook  drastically,  they  say, 
credit  gradually  will  become  cheaper  and 
more  easily  available  through  this  year  and 
into  1971, 

If  the  experts  are  right,  the  present  trend 
Is  the  start  of  one  of  the  great  turnarounds 
in  the  nation's  financial  history — and  could 
blunt  a  key  issue  that  lias  threatened  to  hurt 
Republican  candidates  in  November's  con- 
gressional elections. 

Inflation,  tight  monetary  policies,  budget 
deficits  and  a  collapse  of  confidence  in  finan- 
cial markets  raised  interest  rates  generally  to 
their  highest  levels  in  more  than  a  century 
around  mid-June, 

RECENT  DECLINE   MODERATE 

Rates  have  declined  moderately  since  then 
and  further  reductions  are  e.xpected,  basic- 
ally because  the  inflationary  ooom  appears 
to  be  cooling  off  and  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
committed  Itself  to  easing  money  and  credit. 

If  the  economy  recovers  from  its  sltimp  In 
the  second  half  of  this  year,  as  the  Nixon 
administration  predicts,  rates  probably  will 
decline  further  only  slightly,  according  to 
experts. 

They  forecast  suljstantial  rat*  reductionfi  If 
tlie  economic  slump  persists  or  worsens. 

In  any  case,  they  say,  rates  are  not  likely 
to  climb  back  to  their  peaks. 

Rates  on  some  categories  of  high-quality 
corporate  bonds  have  declined  from  about  9 '/4 
to  8^4  percent  so  far,  A  standard  Index  of 
tax-exempt  state  and  local  bonds  has  dropped 
from  7.12  to  6.59  percent.  Ra'e;  or.  Trca.sury 
notes  and  bonds,  which  had  climbed  above 
8  percent  in  some  cases,  are  down  to  a  range 
of  about  7  to  7V2  percent. 

In    forecasting   lower    rates,    analysts    are 
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talking  mainly  about  bond  and  money  mar- 
kets. Rates  paid  on  mortgages,  bank  loans 
and  savings  depKislts  move  more  slowly,  but 
eventually  follow  market  rates. 

Many  experts  predicted  lower  Interest  rates 
In  March  but  the  trend  was  abortive.  There 
Is  broad  agreement,  however,  that  the  cur- 
rent decline  Is  more  solidly  based  and  signals 
a  trend. 

"This  Is  the  real  thing,"  an  expert  said 

The  glow  of  March  turned  Into  gloom 
partly  because  hopes  for  abatement  of  Infla- 
tion were  disappointed. 

Now  there  is  a  growing  consensus  that, 
while  Inflation  will  continue,  the  rate  of 
price  increases  gradually  will  slow  down. 

PRICE  INDEX 

Forecasters  are  eEpeclally  encouraged  by 
the  slower  rise  of  the  wholesale  price  Index 
In  recent  months  This  Index  has  risen  no 
faster  than  0.2  percent  a  month — an  annual 
rate  of  2.4  percent — since  Pebrunry. 

As  wholesale  prices  seep  down  to  the  re- 
tall  level,  analysts  expect.  Increases  In  the 
coiLsumer  price  Index  will  slow  to  an  annual 
rate  of  4  or  4.5  percent,  do^^-n  from  6  per- 
cent or  more  earlier  this  year. 

Confusion  about  Federal  Reserve  policy 
was  another  factor  In  the  re-escalatlon  of 
IntereJt  ra>es  after  March. 

It  became  evident  by  March  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  had  started  easing  the  ex- 
tremely tight  monetary  policies  applied  dur- 
ing 1969  to  fight  Inflation.  That  is,  the  Fed- 
er.il  Reserve  was  beginning  to  pump  more 
mor.ey  into  the  economy,  permitting  In- 
terest rates  to  decline. 

But  the  Federal  Reserve  changed  Its  tech- 
niques for  carrv-ing  out  policy,  emphasizing 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money  supply  more 
than  In  the  past,  instead  of  concentrating 
almost  solely  on  Influencing  Interest  rute 
and  the  market's  "tone." 

This  shift  of  focus  resulted  in  false  signals 
from  -some  traditional  Indicators  of  policy, 
leading  some  to  suspect  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  tightening  money  and  credit 
again. 

The  money  managers  have  clarified  their 
Intentions  recently,  so  there  no  longer  Is  any 
doubt  that  policy  Is  easing. 

With  assurances  about  monetary  policy 
and  renewed  hope  for  a  slowing  of  the  price 
spiral,  the  key  to  the  outlook  for  Interest 
rates  is  the  pace  of  the  economy. 
"When  the  economy  booms,  demand  for 
credit  rises  as  businesses  Invest  heavily  in 
expansion  of  plants  and  equipment  and 
build  up  Inventories.  Strong  borrowing  de- 
mand bids  Interest  rates  up. 

When  the  economy  is  sluggish  business 
curtails  spending  and  borrowing,  pulling 
rates  down. 

That's  what  analysts  believe  Is  happening 
now. 

Most  notably,  businesses  are  scaling  down 
their  plans  for  expenditures  on  new  plants 
and  equipment  because  profits  are  declining 
and  snles  prospects  are  weak. 

SHIFT    IN    DEM.^MDS    SEEN 

A  leading  expert.  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salo- 
mon Brothers  &  Hutzler.  a  top  Wall  Street 
bond  firm,  predicted  a  big  shift  In  credit 
demands  when  he  testified  before  the  Senate- 
House  Economic  Committee  last  week. 

Net  new  issues  of  corporate  bonds  will  de- 
cline t«  $6.6  billion  In  the  second  half  of  this 
year  from  $12  billion  In  the  first  half,  he  esti- 
mated. 

".An  abatement  of  this  missive  volume  of 
business  financing  in  the  months  ahead 
should  gradut'llv  help  to  reduce  the  strains 
In  the  bond  market,  lower  interest  rates  and 
redirect  savings  flows  into  other  sectors."  he 
said. 

For  exnmple.  he  said,  reduced  bond  sales 
by  corporations  will  free  enough  money  to 
permit  a  net  li:crease  in  mortgage  credit — a 
sector   that    has   been   starved   for   funds — 


from  $6  billion  in  the  first  half  to  »11.6  bil- 
lion In  the  second  half. 

DEFICrr    A    SOUR    NOTE 

One  sour  note  In  the  outlook  for  rates  is 
the  deepening  federal  budget  deficit.  The 
budget's  shift  from  siirpius  to  deficit  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  of  rates  after  March. 

Treasury  borrowing  to  finance  deficits  bids 
rates  up.  Furthermore,  deficits  can  be  in- 
flatlonar>-  and  can  discourage  the  Federal 
Reserve  from  easing  monetary  policy. 

Even  if  this  fiscal  year's  deficit  exceeds  the 
official  forecast  of  $1.3  billion,  as  seems  likely, 
however,  most  analysts  believe  the  Impact  on 
interest  rates  will  not  be  severe. 

They  reason  that  the  markets  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  not  worry  so  much  about  a 
deficit  when  the  economy  is  weak.  Neverthe- 
less, a  big  deficit — more  than  about  $8  bil- 
lion or  $10  billion — could  interfere  with  in- 
terest rate  reductions. 

If  the  economy  pulls  out  of  its  decline  and 
output  rises  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  3  per- 
cent in  the  second  half  of  this  year,  as  the 
administration  hopes,  credit  demand  will  be 
curtailed  only  slightly  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve probably  will  stick  to  Its  policy  of 
"moderate"  ease. 

RATES    WOULD    EDGE    DOWN 

In  that  ca.se,  analysts  predict,  interest 
rates  will  edge  doum  only  slowly. 

But  if  the  economy  remains  stagnant  or 
slides  into  a  serious  recession,  demand  for 
credit  win  shrink  substantially  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  pump  money  into  the  econ- 
omy more  aggressively. 

The  result  could  be  fairly  sharp  interest 
rate  declines,  according  to  experts. 

Hedging  their  forecasts,  however,  they  say 
all  bets  are  off  if  new  crises — domestic  tur- 
moil, re-escalatlon  of  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia,  hostilities  In  tlie  Middle  East — shatter 
the  confidence  of  investors. 

Aside  from  economic  and  financial  factors, 
the  sharp  rise  of  Interest  rates  in  May  and 
early  June  was  attributed  to  an  almost 
panicky  feeling  in  the  markets  that  the  au- 
thorities were  losing  control  of  events. 


THE  HARD-HITTING  KANSAS 
SENATOR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  whatever 
will  be  the  final  asses.smenl  of  history  of 
the  ability  of  a  minority  to  fight  back  and 
to  defend  the  Nixon  administration, 
which  is  not  repre.sent-ed  by  a  majority 
in  either  the  HoiLse  or  Senate,  note  will 
certainly  be  taken  of  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole). 

Republicans,  although  outnumbered  by 
Democrats  in  Congress,  are  not  out- 
manned  when  it  comes  to  coimtering  the 
thrxists  of  the  majority  party. 

No  one  in  the  newest  class  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  won  the  admiration — or 
gained  the  grudging  respect — depending 
on  which  side  of  the  issue  one  is  on,  as 
has  Senator  Bob  Dole. 

Mr.  President,  to  that  end,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  an  article  about  Sen- 
ator Dole,  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  July  12,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  12,  1970] 

The  Hard-Hitting  Kansas  Senator 

(By  Loye  Miller  Jr.) 

Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole  has  a  crippled  right 
arm  and  a  Ptirple  Heart  ribbon  in  his  left 
lapel,  but  there  Is  nothing  handlcapf)ed  about 
his  performance  in  the  Senate  these  days. 


Indeed,  his  slashing,  combative  style  al- 
ready has  established  the  freshman  senator 
from  Kansas  as  one  of  the  rough  floor  fighters 
In  that  normally  august  body. 

A  tall,  lean  plainsman  with  long  dark  side- 
burns and  flashing  brown  eyes.  Dole  reminds 
some  people  of  the  old  Dodge  City  gunsUngers 
in  his  native  state. 

Even  though  he  has  been  in  the  Senate 
barely  18  months,  some  of  his  colleagues  are 
beginning  to  give  him  Just  as  wide  a  berth. 

"He's  one  of  the  toughest  men  I've  ever 
met,  the  kind  of  guy  I'd  like  to  stand  back- 
to-back  with  In  a  knife  flght,"  says  Sen.  Rob- 
ert Packwood,  R-Ore. 

A  militant  conservative.  Dole  has  built  his 
formidable  reputation  by  emerging  as  a  self- 
appointed  sheriff,  patrolling  the  Senate  floor 
for   the  Nixon  administration. 

ON    THE    FLOOR 

He  began  this  about  a  year  ago,  out  of 
frustration  at  hearing  Democratic  senators' 
criticisms  of  the  President  go  unchallenged. 

"I  got  tired  of  hearing  people  like  (Edward 
M.)  Kennedy  and  (Edmund  S.)  Muskie  and 
(George  S.)  McGovern  getting  up  and  brow- 
beating the  President  about  Vietnam,"  Dole 
says.  "I  thought  we  Republicans  ought  to 
keep  reminding  them  every  day  that  the  war 
was  already  there  when  Nixon  was  elected." 

While  most  senators  keep  to  their  offices 
and  comml'tee  meetings  except  when  bills 
of  special  Interest  to  them  are  being  con- 
sidered. Dole  made  it  a  point  to  stay  on  or 
near  the  floor  so  long  as  the  Senate  was  In 
session.  Even  an  offhand  remark  which 
seemed  critical  of  the  administration  would 
bring  him  to  his  feet  to  do  battle. 

Before  long,  a  key  administration  staffer 
noticed  what  the  senator  was  doing.  "I  told 
the  White  House  that  Mr.  Dole  was  turning 
out  to  be  the  Presldant's  man  in  the  Senate, 
whether  the  President  liked  it  or  not,"  saya 
this  source,  "so  we  might  as  well  make  use 
of  him." 

In  the  months  since,  the  Kansas  senator 
has  zestfully  fought  for  the  administration 
day  In  and  day  out  In  both  major  battles 
and  picayune  skirmishes.  He  Is  sometimes  the 
willing  recipient  of  speeches  and  statements 
suggested  by  the  White  House,  but  most 
often  makes  war  on  his  own. 

Dole  did  yeoman  service  both  on  and  off 
the  floor  In  the  bitter— and  unsuccessful — 
battles  to  confirm  Nixon  Supreme  Court 
appointees  Clement  Haynsworth  and  G.  Har- 
rold  Carswel!.  He  was  the  most  evident  ad- 
ministration wheelhorse  in  the  grinding 
seven-week  flght  against  the  dovish  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  which  flnally  ended  last 
weak. 

TRICKS  FTTLBRIGHT 

Indeed,  It  has  become  the  subject  of  some 
comment  In  the  Senate  that  Dole  sometimes 
spends  more  time  holding  down  the  GOP 
leadership  chair  on  the  center  aisle  than 
either  of  the  party's  elected  chieftains, 
minority  leader  Hugh  Scott,  R-Pa.,  and 
Minority  Whip  Robert  Griffin,  R-Mlch. 

And  he  reached  the  peak  of  his  prominence 
recently  when  he  successfully  stole  the  Sen- 
ate doves'  thunder  In  a  lightning  maneuver 
that  left  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee Chairman  William  Pulbright,  D-Ark.. 
sputtering  with  frustration. 

Fulbrlght  had  planned  to  follow  the 
Cooper-Church  marathon  debate  with  an- 
other drawn-out  debate  pegged  to  repeal  of 
the  1964  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  which 
President  Johnson  cited  as  congressional  ap- 
proval of  expansion  of  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

But  Dole  snatched  away  that  futtu-e  plan 
by  successfully  sponsoring  the  Tonkin  re- 
peal as  an  amendment  to  the  mllttary  sales 
bill  during  the  Cooper-Church  debate. 

In  doing  so,  he  displayed  the  blunt  force, 
cutting  sarcasm  and  quick  wit  that  charac- 
terize his  floor  maneuvering. 

When  P^llbrlght  vehemently  objected  to 
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Dole's  unorthodox  rupture  of  normal  Senate 
procedures,  the  Kansan  shot  back  acidly:  "Is 
It  a  rule  of  the  Senate  that  one  must  clear 
everything  vrith  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas?" 

Later,  when  the  defeated  Pulbright  com- 
plained that  Dole  had  "stolen  my  cow,"  Dole 
quipped,  "No  ...  we  Just  milked  It  a  little." 

"Dole  Is  always  trying  to  find  out  what  you 
can  do  to  seize  the  Initiative  and  make  the 
other  guys  look  bad,"  sajrs  a  White  House 
aide. 

"The  policy  and  the  leadership  remains 
with  Scott  and  Griffin,  of  course,  but  when 
you  want  somebody  to  pick  a  flght.  Dole's 
always  ready  and  willing." 

Dole  insists  that  be  has  modified  his  con- 
servation tendencies  to  accommodate  the 
President,  and  notes  that  for  the  first  time 
In  eight  years  he  has  failed  to  win  the  an- 
nual plaque  awarded  true  conservatives  by 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action. 

He  feels  that  on  the  "real  gut  Issues"  his 
moderate  and  liberal  Republican  colleagues 
also  ought  to  swallow  hard  and  stay  loyal  to 
the  President.  "There  comes  a  time  when  you 
have  to  respond  to  the  call  of  party  respon- 
BlbUlty." 

Now  46,  Dole  was  bom  In  Russell,  Kan., 
the  son  of  a  grain  elevator  operator.  In  the 
closing  days  of  World  War  II  he  was  leading 
his  Infantry  platoon  In  a  push  through  the 
mountains  of  northern  Italy  when  his  right 
shoulder  was  shattered  by  an  explosive  shell 
fragment,  and  cracked  vertebrae  left  him 
totally  paralyzed. 

It  was  15  months  before  he  recovered 
enough  use  of  hl3  Umbs  to  feed  himself  again, 
but  gradually  Army  doctors  restored  every- 
thing except  his  crippled  right  arm  and 
shoulder. 

While  hospitalized,  he  married  an  occupa- 
tlon£il  therapist  who  had  been  treating  him, 
and  his  wife  then  took  notes  for  him  and 
wrote  the  examination  answers  he  dictated 
as  he  made  his  way  through  law  school. 
Later,  he  taught  himself  to  write  with  his 
left  hand. 

After  serving  In  the  Kansas  legislature  and 
as  Russell  County  attorney,  Dole  was  elected 
to  the  House  In  1960  for  the  first  of  four 
terms.  He  won  his  Senate  seat  In  1968. 

Despite  his  lack  of  seniority.  Dole  has  come 
so  far  so  fast  In  the  Senate  that  there  Is  al- 
ready talk  of  makliLg  him  Republican  lead- 
er— -an  unprecedented  move. 

This  Idea  has  been  kicked  around  by  a 
group  of  conservative  OOP  senators  who  un- 
successfully backed  Sen.  Howard  Baker,  R- 
Tenn..  when  Scott  won  the  leadership  post 
last  September. 

"I  was  for  Baker  then,  but  Dole's  my  man 
now,"  says  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  R-Ariz-. 
"He's  the  first  man  we've  had  around  here 
in  a  long  time  who  will  grab  the  other  side 
by  the  hair  and  drag  them  down  the  hlU." 

SCARBED  EGO 

But  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  Dole's 
cut-and-shoot  style  may  have  hurt  him  al- 
most as  much  as  It  has  helped  him,  for  It 
already  had  left  scars  on  many  of  the  monu- 
mental senate  egos. 

Thtis,  some  of  his  Republican  colleagues 
regard  him  as  "Intemperate"  and  "too 
rough." 

"To  be  a  leader,  you  must  be  able  to  ap- 
proach different  types  of  people  In  different 
ways,"  says  one  OOP  senator.  "But  Dole  ap- 
proaches everyone  the  same  way  with  a  sledge 
liammer." 

But  whatever  his  future  In  the  Senate,  It 
1»  clear  that  Dole  Is  held  in  highest  regard 
by  the  White  House. 

His  tolls  In  the  Senate  have  brought  him 
»  stream  of  grateful  notes  and  warm  tele- 
phone calls  from  the  President.  He  Is  In- 
cluded on  the  'White  House  guest  list  for 
ceremonial  dinners;  he  has  fared  well  In  rec- 
ommending Kansans  for  administration 
Jobs. 

And  there  Is  a  personal  Nixon  touch  that 


has  left  Dole  with  a  warm  feeling  over  the 
years  he  has  known  the  President. 

"When  be  greets  me,  he  always  remembers 
to  put  out  his  left  hand." 


THE  ■WASHINGTON  STAR  CO'VERAGE 
OF  HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  4, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
gathered  in  'Washington  for  Honor  Amer- 
ica Day.  They  came  to  pray,  to  wave  the 
flag  and  to  demonstrate  peaceably  that 
they  were  proud  to  be  Americans. 

On  the  same  day,  a  few  hundred  oth- 
er Americans  also  gathered  in  'Washing- 
ton. Their  purpose  was  not  to  honor 
America,  but  to  show  disgust  and  disre- 
spect for  America.  They  desecrated  the 
symbol  of  America,  the  flag,  and  attacked 
the  Washington  police. 

The  activities  of  both  groups  were 
news,  but  should  the  action  of  hundreds 
overshadow  the  presence  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands?  I  think  not.  Apparently 
the  "Washington  Star  believes  it  should, 
for  their  coverage  of  honor  America  Day 
emphasized  the  disorderly  hundreds 
nearly  as  much  as  it  did  the  orderly  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

This  distorted  emphasis  of  the  day's 
coverage  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  the 
Star's  readers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  letters  to  the  editor  from 
the  July  12,  1970,  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Star  and  July  4 

Sir:  After  perusing  The  Sunday  Star  of 
July  5  and  Its  report  on  "Honor  America 
Day,"  I've  had  It!  With  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  traditionally  patriotic,  well  behaved 
American  clUzens  fxartlclpating  In  Saturday's 
program,  your  paper  had  only  space  for  the 
putrid  fringe. 

One  truthful  sentence  occurred  In  your  en- 
tire coverage  to  the  effect  that  people  left 
that  celebration  more  firmly  convinced  of 
what  they  believe  than  ever  before.  Whatever 
allowances  some  of  us  might  have  made 
previously  for  dissident  youth  was  eradicated 
Saturday.  The  contrast  between  the  unkempt 
bodies  and  minds  of  the  dissidents  and  the 
truly  beautiful  members  of  YAF  who  con- 
tributed gracious  manners,  respect  for  all 
ages  and  general  pleasantness  to  the  affair, 
was  so  marked  as  to  create  a  real  polariza- 
tion. 

As  a  parent,  a  citizen,  a  taxpayer  and  a 
veteran,  sir,  I've  had  It.  No  allowances  from 
now  on,  no  doing  business  with  the  promot- 
ers of  violence  and  dissent;  no  more  putting 
up  with  permissiveness  and  propagandizing 
in  my  children's  schools.  I  believe  that  you 
will,  I  hope  to  your  financial  distress,  find 
many  others  whose  minds  are  made  up  now. 
We  are  out  to  fight  for  otu-  country,  sir,  and, 
as  The  Rev.  Billy  Graham  said:  "Never  give 
in,  never,  never,  never." 

VntGiNiA  M.  Berc. 

Sirs:  Having  not  attended  the  "Honor 
America"  festivities  personally,  I  was  anxious 
to  read  the  newspaper  accounts  In  Sunday 
morning's  Star.  I  was  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted to  find  the  dl-ssenters  received  almost 
equal  coverage  as  "Honor  America"  news. 
There  were  three  pictures  of  the  trouble- 
makers In  the  reflecting  pool.  One  picture 
would  have  been  too  much !  iTiese  dissenters 
got  full  coverage  by  your  newspaper  last  Nov- 
ember. July  4th  was  "our"  day.  "Honor 
America  Day"  made  sufficient  news  In  Itself — 
It  didn't  need  additional  articles  concerning 
the  "bums." 


Newspapers  are  in  bvislness  to  print  news, 
not  garbage!  Your  Sunday  coverage  was  a 
disgrace. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Ltnam. 

Sis:  Three  hundred  thousand  Americans 
standing  three  hours  in  the  boiling  sun  list- 
ening to  Inspirational  messages  at  the  Honor 
America  Day  celebration  .  .  .  and  The  Star's 
front  page  presented  filthy  ylpples  in  the  Re- 
flecting Pool 

What  a  perverted  sense  of  presentation  of 
the  news! 

How  sad  that  you  couldn't  find  one  pic- 
ture to  take  of  the  thoufaads  of  dedicated 
Americans  peirading  down  Constitution  Ave- 
nue or  the  edifying  scenes  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  Washington  Monument  Grounds, 
and  the  Ellipse  Fl.ag  Ceremonies. 

Dai:y,    the   evidence    mounts,    how    much 
America  needs  the  voice  and  letuiershlp  of 
Vice  President  Agnew,  to  teU  it  like  It  is. 
Josephine  H.  Maveh. 

Sib:  I,  as  well  as  many  other  subscribers 
to  The  Star,  was  shocked  to  see  the  best  you 
cotild  do  to  cover  the  lovely  festivities  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  July  4  was  the  picture 
of  the  "dirty"  Reflecting'  Pool.  The  Sunday 
Star  did  have  a  nice  picture  of  Kate  Smith, 
etc.,  but  of  course  right  below  It  another  dia- 
tribe by  yotir  abusive  Mary  McGorry. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  CoRRY. 


ADDRESS  BY  ELLIS  L.  ARMSTRONG 
AT  -WESTERN  RESOURCES  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
■Wednesday,  Ellis  L.  Armstrong,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  Western  Re- 
sources Conference  meeting  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver. 

His  address  dealt  with  "Modem  De- 
velopments in  Comprehensive  River 
Basin,  Interbasin,  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning." It  examined,  with  clarity  and  skill, 
the  many  advances  we  have  made  in 
these  fields,  and  the  relevance  of  these 
advances  to  our  fight  for  a  better  en- 
vironment. 

Commissioner  Armstrong  made  an  es- 
pecially useful  contribution  to  our  un- 
derstanding when  he  pointed  out  that 
our  water  policies  have  a  crucial  Im- 
pact on  our  urban  planning. 

In  addition,  Senators  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Commissioner's  timely  re- 
marks about  the  way  technology  devel- 
oped in  the  space  program  has  been  use- 
ful in  water  resources  management. 

So  that  all  Senators  can  profit  from 
Commissioner  Armstrong's  thinking,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Modern  Developments  n*  Comprehensive 
River  Basin,  Interbasin,  and  Regional 
Planning 

(Remarks  by  ElUs  L.  Armstrong) 

The  trend  In  water  resources  planning  over 
the  years  has  been  to  broader  and  broader 
concepts  and  to  larger  and  larger  geographic 
areas  as  the  units  for  planning;.  Today  water 
resource  regions  composed  of  a  single  large 
river  basin  or  groups  of  smaller  contiguous 
basins  are  generally  accepted  as  the  most 
suitable  units  for  comprehensive  planning. 
Certainly  the  need  for  water  and  the  Im- 
portance of  environmental  and  ecological 
protection  In  development  of  new  supplies 
requires  a  broader  concept  and.  at  the  same 
time,  more  careful  detailed  planning  than 
ever  before. 
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The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965 
has  been  Instrumental  In  expanding  the 
scope  of  comprehensive  planning.  It  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  River  Basin  Com- 
missions under  the  supervision  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  to  coordinate  water  re- 
sources planning.  Pour  such  commissions, 
all  encompa.sslnE;  multiple  river  basins,  have 
been  established  to  date:  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Commission,  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission.  Pacltic  Northwest  River  Basins 
Commission  and  Sourls-Red-Ralny  River 
Ba.«!ns  Commission. 

For  those  areas  of  the  Nation  not  covered 
by  River  Basin  Commissions,  comprehensive 
piannlnj  by  water  resources  regions  Is  being 
or  will  be  coordinated  by  Federal-State  inter- 
agency committees  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council, 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  also 
provided  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in 
water  resources  planning  Many  of  the  States 
are  using  .nich  funds  to  develop  Sta'e  water 
plans  which  will,  in  etTect,  become  Incorpo- 
rated into  comprehensive  regional  water 
plans. 

Congressional  enactrncnt.s  during  the  past 
five  years  may  well  set  the  trend  f^r  even 
larger  \inlts  o"f  planning.  The  Anpalachian 
Reg'onal  Development  Act  of  I9C5  directed 
the  Secretar;-  of  the  Anny  to  prepare  a  c  i^i- 
prehensive  plan  for  the  development  and 
utilization  of  the  water  and  rela'e'l  resources 
of  the  .\ppalachian  region,  an  area  encom- 
passing all  or  pans  of  13  Eastern  States  and 
numerous  watersheds  and  river  basins. 

li)  1968.  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduc.  under  Reclamation  law.  full  and 
complete  rec-^nnaissance  investigations  for 
the  purpo.se  of  developing  a  general  plan  to 
meet  the  future  water  needs  of  the  Western 
United  State?  defined  in  the  Act  as  the  eleven 
coiittguous  Westernmost  States— those  that 
lie  wholly  or  partially  west  of  the  Continental 
D;\ide 

.Another  factor  in  this  trend  towards 
broader  planning  has  been  the  torrent  of 
proposals  put  forth  in  recent  years  by  engi- 
neering firms.  Individuals,  and  others  for 
long-distance  Interregional  water  transfers. 
A  number  of  these  schemes  envision  import- 
ing water  from  Canada  and  even  .Maska  to 
serve  water-short  areas  throtighout  the 
United  States  and  northern  Mexico  While 
these  proposals  are  mainly  paper  studies 
aimed  at  the  long-range  future,  they  do 
Illustrate  a  trend  in  comprehensive  water 
planning. 

Today's  multi-agency.  malti-ob1°ctlve  ap- 
proach to  water  resources  development  has 
resulted  in  a  new  look  in  regional  compre- 
hensive planning  No  longer  is  water  resource 
planning  the  singular  domain  of  the  civil 
or  hyiraulic  engineer  and  the  design  or  con- 
struction engineer. 

Today's  comprehensive  planning  effort  in- 
corporates the  multi-discipline  efforts  of 
biologists.  scciol<ig:sts,  geographers,  econo- 
mists, landscape  architects,  recreation  spe- 
cialists, environmentalists,  and  ecologists  as 
equal  partners  in  the  planning  process.  We 
are  experiencing  an  accelerating  shift  in  con- 
trol from  the  biisically  construction  oriented 
planner  to  planning  teams  able  to  examine 
and  solve  problems  from  a  variety  of  per- 
spectives. .Agencies  which  were  previously 
competitive,  if  not  antagonistic,  are  now 
working  together.  They  are  finding  that  they 
are  doing  a  better  job  than  they  were  able  to 
do  .separatelv. 

Along  with  the  accelerated  attention  to 
regional  planning  has  been  the  development 
of  new  planning  concepts  and  new  tools.  The 
comprehensive  framework  studies  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Water  Resources  Council  utilize 
for  the  first  time  regional  and  subreglonal 
projections  of  population  and  economic  In- 
dicators that  have  been  broken  out  and  sepa- 
rated   from    national    projections    prepared 


jointly  by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics, 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Economic 
Research  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

For  some  200  subregions  of  the  Nation, 
projections  have  or  will  be  made  of  the 
population.  Income,  employment,  and  gross 
production  that  are  expected  to  prevail  for 
the  target  dates  of  1980,  2000,  and  2020, 

Such  projections  previously  have  been  used 
in  planning  but  have  been  prepared  on  iso- 
lated area  bases  and  by  various  entities,  in- 
cluding universities,  consulting  firms,  and 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  As  such  they 
lacked  uniformity,  one  with  another,  and 
had  little  relationship  or  value  to  a  national 
outlook. 

Tlie  present  projections  used  in  the  com- 
prehensive framework  plans,  while  not  com- 
pletely accepted  by  all  State,  regional,  and 
local  interests,  do  attempt  to  picture  realis- 
tically and  on  a  uniform  basis  the  future 
growth  and  composition  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, area  by  area.  Thus,  they  serve  as  guide- 
posts  for  estimating  future  water  and  related 
land  resource  requirements  and  as  a  base 
against  which  the  economic  consequences  of 
alternative  plans  for  development  can  be 
measured. 

This  new  tool  Is  not  perfect,  but  It  will  to 
refined  with  u.se  and  represents  a  major  .step 
in  the  right  direction. 

A  new  analytical  tool  that  promises  to  shed 
further  insichr  into  economic  evaluation 
and  is  fast  coming  into  widespread  use  is  the 
technique  of  input-output  analysis.  This 
method  can  trace  the  Impact  of  a  given  area 
of  activity  in  any  economic  sector  such  as  a 
change  in  industrial  production  or  develop- 
ment of  a  natural  resource  throughout  the 
econoiny  of  any  geographic  area. 

For  example.  In  Indiistrial  use.  the  input- 
output  analysis  can  immediately  translate 
a  projection  of  an  Increase  of  1,000,000  auto- 
mobile sales  to  the  related  specific  impact  on 
the  steel  Industry,  the  textile  industry,  the 
glass  Industry,  the  tire  industry,  and  so 
forth 

In  natural  resources  development,  the  pro- 
vision of  Irrigation  can  be  translated  into 
increases  in  gross  production  for  an  area 
such  a?  a  State,  together  with  increa-ses  in 
job  opportunities  created  and  specific  im- 
pacts on  related  Industries  such  as  process- 
ing plants,  fertilizers,  farm  equipment,  trans- 
portation, and  any  other  type  of  business  or 
activity  you  care  to  name. 

.\s  an  aid  in  economic  evaluation  of  re- 
sources planning,  the  input-output  analy- 
sis has  several  advantages.  It  can  be  useful 
in  measuring  the  so-called  Indirect  or  second- 
ary benefits  which  In  my  opinion  are  jtist 
as  important  and  valid  as  the  direct  benefits. 

It  can  measure  the  Impact  of  resource 
development  on  many  sectors  of  an  area's 
economy  It  can  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
various  types  of  resource  development  in 
curing  or  relieving  economic  distress. 

Use  of  the  input-output  analysis  requires 
grappling  with  an  enormous  qtiantity  of  em- 
piracal  data.  Fortunately,  modern  computer 
technology  now  makes  this  type  of  analysis 
feasible.  Watch  for  its  expanding  u.se. 

As  tile  scope  of  river  basin  planning  grows, 
so  grows  the  complexity  of  the  analy.ses.  As 
factors  are  added  which  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  future  development,  the  possible 
relationships  and  trade-offs  between  tliese 
factors  increase  exponentially.  Extremely 
complex  problems  then  arise  which  must  be 
solved. 

Fortunately,  some  techniques  for  elec- 
tronic computer  analyses  have  been  devel- 
oped which  make  problems  more  manage- 
able and  solvable.  Exploitation  of  computers 
is  undergoing  change.  The  early  years  of 
computer  use  coiicentrated  on  calculating; 
s\ich  problems  as  backwater  profiles,  flood 
routing  studies  and  repajTnent  studies.  These 
were  time-consuming  and  uninteresting 
tasks      when      accomplished      by      manual 


means.  Thus,  these  calculations  were  auto- 
mated first. 

Now  Uiat  we  have  learned  to  live  with 
computers  and  look  upon  them  as  tools,  we 
are  focusing  on  newer  approaches  to  make 
our  problems  manageable.  We  are  armed  with 
computer  technology  on  one  hand,  new  ana- 
lytical techniques  on  the  other  hand,  and  our 
goals  ahead  of  us. 

Just  as  there  are  analogies  between  hy- 
draulics and  electricity,  so  there  are  also 
analogies  between  industrial  planning  and 
water  resources  planning.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  dlflerence  between  scheduling  ship- 
ments of  goods  from  warehouses  to  optimize 
profits  and  distributing  water  from  reservoirs 
to  optimize  water  quality  and  efficiency  In  a 
river  system  as  far  as  mathematical  models 
are  concerned.  New  ways  are  being  sought 
to  apply  operations  research  and  systems 
analyses  techniques  to  the  solutloa  of  plan- 
ning problems. 

As  Important  as  mathematical  and  com- 
puter techniques  are  to  the  solution  of  com- 
plex problems,  the  ability  to  manage  the 
capabilities  Is  of  equal  or  greater  Impor- 
tance. The  considerable  management  expe- 
rience which  the  space  program  has  gained 
should  not  be  Ignored,  for  many  of  the  same 
problems  are  common  to  planning  as  far  as 
scheduling  work  and  coordinating  team  ef- 
forts are  concerned. 

A  serious  problem  of  duplicated  effort  may 
arise  in  large-scale  planning  if  efficient  man- 
agement methods  are  not  utilized.  We  have 
some  powerful  tools  at  our  disposal  and  we 
should  take  full  advantage  of  them. 

Environmental  protection  and  Its  role  in 
resource  planning  and  development  occupy 
national  attention  and  emphasis.  I  prefer  to 
think  positively  about  our  environment  and 
consider  ways  of  enhancing  the  natural  en- 
vironment for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Man  is 
here  to  stay  and  we  must  use  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  the  biosphere  In  such  a  way  as  to 
enhance   life. 

Long  before  the  passage  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-190).  water  and  land  resource  agen- 
cies of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
recognized  the  need  to  Incorporate  environ- 
mental factors  Into  the  planning  process. 
The  major  Federal  and  State  resource  devel- 
opment agencies  have  for  many  years  worked 
closely  with  sister  agencies  concerned  with 
environmental  factors  to  assure  that  plans 
for  resource  development  meshed  ■with  needs 
for  resource  protection  and  enhancement. 
In  the  main,  water  and  related  resource 
development  has  had  a  tremendously  bene- 
ficial effort  In  enhancing  the  environment 
of  man. 

However,  leaislatlve  authority  to  fully 
accommodate  environmental  factors  in  the 
resource  development  process  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  flow  of  good  Intentions. 

By  its  nature,  the  development  of  any 
single  resource  will  have  impacts  upon  other 
naural  resources.  To  the  extent  that  these 
impacts  are  adverse,  adequate  authority 
exists  to  mitigate,  to  the  highest  degree  pos- 
sible, the  damage  that  might  be  done.  But 
there  Is  only  limited  authority  to  expend 
funds  for  environmental  enhancement  that 
could  otherwise  easily  be  accomplished  as  an 
integral  part  of  multi-objective  planning 
and  development. 

Some  of  the  problem  arises  from  the  long- 
established  tradition  that  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  must  pass  the  test  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility  on  the  basis  of  hard  dollar 
returns.  How  do  you  assign  a  dollar  value 
to  aesthetics?  How  do  you  conduct  an  eco- 
nomic test  of  the  merits  of  preserving  or 
enhancing  a  wild  or  scenic  area,  a  unique 
wildlife  habitat,  a  desert  vista,  a  freeflowing 
stream,  or  a  particular  species  of  flora  or 
fauna?  Tliese  must  bs  viewed  in  the  light 
of  social  preference,  and  In  light  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  effects  on  our  environment. 

In  this  respect,  the  Water  Resooirces  Coun- 
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cll  is  developing  new  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  for  evaluating  water  and 
related  land  resource  developments  These 
new  approaches  are  aimed  at  better  Identifi- 
cation and  measurement  of  a  wiJc  range  cf 
social,  regional,  and  environn;en"al  effects  of 
resource  development  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tional economic  indicators  that  have  been 
so  influeiuial  In  the  past.  They  hold  out  the 
hope  for  much  broader  lUid  more  elTective 
evaluation  of  water  resource  de.elopments. 

One  other  development  that  will  affect 
comprehensive  planning  i.s  the  national  as- 
sessment prepared  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  T.ie  rirst  assessment,  directed  by  the 
Water  Rr^.^ources  Planning  Act  of  1965,  w,as 
completed  in  1968.  It  presented  an  Inventory 
of  water  and  related  land  resource  avail- 
ability and  needs  for  the  entire  Nation,  high- 
lighted national  water  problems,  and  identi- 
fied certain  regional  and  subreglonal  prob- 
lems. 

Future  assessments  can  be  expected  to  be 
more  refined  and  should  tie  In  closely  with 
regional  comprehensive  planning  endeavors. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  deep- 
ly Involved  in  the  comprehensive  river  basin 
studies  that  have  been  carried  out  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  West,  by  both  the  River 
Basins  Commissions  and  by  the  Federal  In- 
teragency CLmmittees.  In  addition,  it  is  en- 
gaged in  two  other  broad  studies  that  I  wovild 
like  to  de.scribe  briefly. 

The  first  Is  the  West  Texas  and  Eastern 
New  Mexico  Import  investigation.  This  In- 
vestigation, started  In  1967,  examines  in  re- 
connaissance detail  the  potentials  for  im- 
porting surplus  water  from  the  Mississippi 
River  system  to  satisfy  requirements  in  west 
Teaxs  and  eastern  New  Mexico,  These  re- 
quirements are  estimated  to  range  from  600,- 
000  acre-feet  annually  for  basic  municipal 
and  iiidustrial  use  to  a  total  of  .some  18,000,- 
000  acre-feei  annually  for  irrigation  and 
maximum  municipal  and  Industrial  use  by 
the  year  2020. 

The  investigation  Is  being  conducted  joint- 
ly with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission.  The  Corps  and 
the  Commission  will  determine  the  availabil- 
ity of  surplus  Mississippi  River  flows,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  surplus  could  be 
diverted,  and  the  best  route  and  means  of  de- 
livering it  to  some  point  west  of  the  Louisi- 
ana-Texas line,  presently  contemplated  as  a 
locale  near  Dallas,  Texas. 

Reclamation  studies  are  directed  to  plan- 
ning for  the  transport  of  that  water  from 
near  Dallas  to  the  areas  of  need  in  the  high 
plains  of  west  Texas  and  eastern  New  Mexico. 
The  total  cost  of  the  studies  by  all  partici- 
pants is  estimated  at  over  $5,000,000  and  'hey 
are  scheduled  for  completion  in  Fiscal  Yeir 
1972. 

Not  only  will  the  results  of  the  study  be 
Important  to  west  Texas  and  eastern  New 
Mexico,  but  their  main  value  may  well  lie  In 
the  Insight  they  will  provide  Into  the  factors 
and  problems  related  to  the  long  distance 
conveyance  of  large  quantities  of  water.  Never 
before  have  studies  of  diversions  of  this  mag- 
nitude  been   made   In   comparable   detail. 

Much  is  expected  to  be  learned  about  costs. 
pumping  poH-er  supplies,  realistic  buildup  of 
wa'er  tervice  schedules,  repayment  prospects, 
impacts  upon  the  Importing  area.  en\iron- 
mental  and  ecological  effects,  and  similar 
it«ms.  LTpon  completion  of  this  study  we 
should  be  able  to  judge  better  the  practical- 
ity of  other  iong-range  water  transfxirt  pro- 
posals that  have  been  advanced  on  the  basis 
of  paper  study  only. 

The  other  broad  study  In  which  Reclama- 
tion is  engaged  is  the  'Western  United  Stnes 
Water  Plan  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  This 
studv  is  just  getting  underway  and  must  be 
completeti  bv  June  30.  1977.  It  will  cover  the 
eleven  contiguous  Western  States  and  de- 
velop, to  reconnaissance  standards,  a  plan  to 
meet  future  water  needs  of  that  entire  area. 
Of  .special  note  Is  the  provision  of  the  Colo- 


rado River  Basin  Project  Act,  which  author- 
ized and  directed  the  study,  prohibiting 
study  for  ten  years  of  any  plan  for  importing 
water  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  from  any 
river  basin  lying  outside  of  the  Colorado 
River  B.isin  States. 

Comprehen.sive  basin  framework  plans  are 
now  being  developed  for  the  river  basins  en- 
compassing most  of  the  area  of  the  eleven 
Western  States.  Al.so  most  of  the  States  are 
preparing  individual  State  water  plans.  These 
ttudies  will  comprise  foundation  blocks  for 
the  Western  States  study  and  will  not  be 
duplicated. 

The  investigation  will  be  carried  out  In 
cooperation  with  the  affected  States  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  A  high  degree  of  p.ir- 
tlclpation  by  all  concerned  Is  expected. 

A  detailed  study  plan  is  just  now  being 
developed.  It  will  be  a  dynamic  document, 
evolving  as  studies  progress  with  provisions 
for  continuing  review  and  modification  in 
response  to  .study  findings,  coordination 
princesses,  and  changing  needs  of  the  Western 
States. 

This  investigation  pre--ents  both  an  op- 
portunity and  a  challenge  to  plan  water  re- 
sotircos  development  on  a  geographic  .scale 
and  in  detail  heretofore  not  attempted 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  this  ccn- 
ference  "Urban  Demands  on  Natural  Re- 
sources." I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks 
with  observations  on  two  urban  considera- 
tions that  are  relatively  new  In  comprehen- 
cive    regional    water    resources    planning. 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  question  con- 
cerns the  pofsibility  of  using  water  planning 
to  limit  urban  and  metropolitan  growth. 
Traditionally  water  planners  have  projected 
future  water  demands  and  then  developed 
long-range  plans  to  meet  the  needs. 

Today,  with  the  highly  publicized  problems 
of  growing  urban  sprawl,  smog,  and  other 
urban  blights  there  are  those  who  insist  that 
placing  liml'atlons  on  water  supply  could 
halt  urban  growi,h  where  desirable  and  thus 
relieve  some  of  the  chrotiic  and  growing 
urban  problems  This  theme  is  heard  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  Southern  California, 
although  there  are  other  urban  centers  where 
it  could  well  apply. 

While  the  goal  of  controllirg  the  over- 
crowding lu-ban  sprawl  is  commendable  and. 
in  the  long  run,  necessary,  I  foresee  it  as  an 
evolutionary  process  which  will  be  accom- 
plished in  decades.  Certainly  it  is  politically 
and  .socially  Infeasible  In  a  free  society  for 
this  to  be  forced  overnight  by  simply  shutting 
off  the  supply  of  water  or  not  providing  nec- 
essary new  supplies  In  the  meantime  the 
water  planner  must  continue  in  his  time- 
tested  role  of  meeting  water  demand?  as  they 
ari.se. 

The  more  important  urban  consideration 
in  comprehensive  water  planning  that  Is  re- 
ceiving increasing  attention  Is  the  potential 
of  using  water  supply  to  stimulate  the  for- 
mation of  new  urban  communities  or  Do  ex- 
pand others  where  desirable.  This,  of  coarse, 
will  itidlrectly  aid  the  objective  of  curbing 
further  sprawi  in  existing  metropolitan 
areas. 

Water  alone  Is  not  an  adequate  base  for 
economic  growth.  But  water  combined  with 
land,  or  with  coal,  or  with  oil  shale,  or  with 
other  natural  resources  can  establish  an  eco- 
nomic base  capable  of  stimulating  new  ur- 
ban growth.  The  potentials  for  moving  water 
over  long  distances  to  combine  with  other 
natural  resources  Is  the  key  in  this  consid- 
eration. 

In  comprehensive  regional  water  planning, 
as  In  other  fields,  new  developments  are 
constantly  changing  outlooks  and  broaden- 
ing goals.  The  past  decade  has  been  of  par- 
ticular significance  In  this  respect. 

Looking  to  the  decade  of  the  seventies  I 
can  foresee  even  greater  progress.  Promising 
research  in  desalting  of  sea  water  and  In 
weather  management  forecast  two  new  areas 
of  water  planning  and  management  that  will 


be  of  great  Importance  in  this  decade  and 
the  remainder  of  this  century. 

These  and  other  new  improvements  on  tho 
horizon  will  continue  to  make  the  job  of  the 
comprehensive  regional  water  planner  a 
challenging  one  Indeed. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  GREAT  CANALS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  great  historical  and  recrea- 
tional assets.  For  almost  a  decade  I  have 
been  sponsoring  legislation  to  establish 
the  canal  as  a  national  historical  park, 
to  expand  its  acreage,  to  restore  its 
unique  engineering  features,  and  to  en- 
hance its  recreational  value.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior recently  endorsed  my  bill  iS.  1859> 
and  the  comparable  Hoase  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Representatives  Saylor, 
GuDE,  and  Beall  of  Maryland. 

In  his  column,  "The  Naturalist,"  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  July  12, 
Irston  R.  Barnes  strongly  endorsed  the 
pending  bills  and  urged  the  Congress 
to  act  promptly  this  year.  As  Mr.  Barnes 
wrote : 

Nowhere  in  the  East  will  so  small  an 
appropriation  of  public  monies  provide  so 
much  in  historic  preservation,  in  conserving 
natural  values,  and  in  pri.)viding  varied  rec- 
reation as  in  creating  a  C  &  O  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  Washington  and  the 
entire  Potomac  Valley  deserve  this  consid- 
eration  from  the   present   Congress. 

Mr.  Barnes'  column  is  an  excellent 
simimary  of  the  case  for  the  canal.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Nati-ralist:  The  Last  of  the  Great 

Canals 

(By  L-^ton  R.  Barnes) 

Has  the  time  at  last  come  to  estabrish  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  as  a  National 
Historical  Park?  This  has  been  the  ob- 
Jecth-e  of  conservation  and  outdoors  organi- 
zations for  20  vears;  Indeed,  the  Park  pro- 
posal was  the  subject  of  several  of  my  earliest 
coliunns  in  The  Washington  Post. 

In  the  judgement  of  Rep.  Gilbert  Gude 
of  Maryland,  the  recent  endorsement  of  the 
National  Historical  Park  proposal  by  the  In- 
terior Department  sets  the  stage  for  park 
supporters  to  press  for  hearlners  before  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insul.vr  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  (Henry  M.  J.ickson.  chairman) 
and  the  House  (Wayne  N  Aspinall.  chair- 
man). Bills  to  esUbllsh  a  C&O  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  have  been  Introduced 
by  Reps.  Saylor  (HR.  658 1 .  Gude  (H.R. 
119881  and  Beall  (H.R  17950)  and  bv  Senator 
Mathlas  (S.  1859). 

There  are  mary  reasons  why  the  C&O  Canal 
should  be  made  a  National  Historical  Park: 
As  a  historical  monument,  the  C&O  Canal 
Park  offers  the  public  a  unique  natural  his- 
tory museum,  a  profile  of  the  geology  and  the 
ecological  communities  along  180  miles  of 
the  Potomac  from  tidewater  to  the  moun- 
t.ains  A  C&O  Canal  Park  will  provide  un- 
paralleled recreational  opportunities  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  for  all  communities 
throughout  the  Potomac  Valley.  Without  Na- 
tlonrd  Park  status,  neither  this  outstanding 
historical  monument  nor  the  valued  natural 
features  of  the  Potomac  'Valley  will  be  pre- 
served. 

The  C  and  O  Canal  Is  the  only  remaining 
example,  other  than  the  Erie  Canal,  of  the 
early  19th  Century  attempt  to  expand  beyond 
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the  Alleghenles  by  cheap  water  transix>rtatlon 
(rivers  supplemented  by  canals) .  It  was  built 
to  Anable  the  Middle  Atlantic  re^on  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  the  Middle 
West  In  competition  with  the  northern  region 
served  by  the  Erie  Canal.  The  development  of 
the  railroads  brought  the  canal  era  to  an 
early  end,  and  the  C  and  O  Canal  was  used 
only  to  bring  ooal  and  other  bulk  products 
from  the  Western  Potomac  Valley. 

.\s  an  historical  monument,  the  C  and  O 
Canal  structures  should  be  pre.served.  and 
where  possible,  restored.  The  lock^.  the  lock 
houses,  and  the  taverns  should  be  brought 
back  to  their  original  condition.  Some  units, 
such  as  the  Monocacy  aqueduct  ("the  big- 
gest and  most  beautiful  in  the  United  States" 
according  to  William  Davles  of  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey)  are  In  a  fine  state  of  pres- 
ervation; others,  such  as  the  Catoctln  Creek 
aqueduct  and  many  lock  houses  are  beyond 
repair  and  require  rebuilding  (It  would  be 
worth  the  cost)  or  replacement.  The  C  and 
O  Canal,  with  water  restored  wherever  pos- 
sible, with  the  towpath  repaired  and  with  the 
locks  and  other  facilities  In  place,  will  recall 
more  vividly  than  any  museum  exhibit  the 
days  of  the  first  great  westward  expansion. 

The  C  and  O  rianal  as  a  nature  museum 
offers  superlative  opportunities  for  field 
studies  In  ai:  branches  of  natural  history.  To 
residents  of  the  Valley  and  to  nsltors  to  the 
Nation's  Capital,  Intepretative  exhibits  could 
effectively  depict  i>ast  and  present  patterns 
of  land  use,  the  Impact  of  man  on  the  en- 
vironment, with  cogent  examples  of  environ- 
mental abuse  and  environmental  harmonies, 
and  the  geological  history  and  wildlife  com- 
munities of  the  region. 

As  a  National  Historical  Park,  the  C  and 
O  Canal  would  have  the  attention  of  com- 
petent park  naturalists  with  a  mandate  to 
preserve  Its  natural  values.  A  first  step 
should  be  a  survey,  preferably  with  the  help 
of  qualified  specialists  from  regional  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Audubon  Naturalist 
Society,  which  would  permit  effective  plan- 
ning. 

All  of  these  potentials  for  the  C  and  O 
Canal  will  never  be  develop)ed,  the  historic 
monument  wiH  be  exjKJsed  to  Incompatible 
commercial  encroachments  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  promptly  to  confer  National  Park 
status  and  to  provide  funds  to  round  out  the 
tract  and  to  undertake  necessary  restorations 
and  preservation. 

Nowhere  In  the  East  will  so  small  an 
appropriation  of  public  monies  provide  so 
much  in  historic  p>reservatlon,  in  conserving 
natural  values,  and  In  providing  varied  rec- 
reation as  in  creating  a  C  and  O  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  Washington  and  the 
entire  Potomac  Valley  deserve  this  considera- 
tion from  the  present  Congress. 


CURRENT  CONDITIONS  AND 
TRENDS  IN  AMERICA  TODAY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  historians, 
Mr.  Henrj'  Steele  Commager,  has  writ- 
ten a  most  important  article  entitled  "Is 
Freedom  Dying  in  America?",  published 
in  Look  magazine  for  July  14. 

Mr.  Commager,  professor  of  Ameri- 
can history  at  Amherst  College,  writes 
about  current  conditions  and  trends  in 
this  country'  and  states : 

Not  since  the  days  when  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy bestrode  the  political  stage,  foment- 
ing suspicion  and  hatred,  betraying  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  bringing  Congress  and  the  State 
Department  Into  disrepute,  have  we  experi- 
enced anything  like  the  current  offensive 
against  the  exercise  of  freedom  in  America. 
If  repression  Is  not  yet  as  blatant  or  as 
flamboyant  as  It  was  during  the  McCarthy 
years,  it  Is  In  many  respects  more  pervasive 
and  formidable. 


Mr.  Comxnager's  article  is  one  that 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is   Preedom   Dying  in   America? 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

(A  distinguished  historian  warns  we  can 
lose  our  BUI  of  Rights) 

"There  are  certain  words. 
Our  own  and  others',  we're  used  to — words 

we've  used. 
Heard,  had  to  recite,  forgotten. 
Rubbed  slilny  in  the  pocket,  left  home  for 

keepsfikes. 
Inherited,  stuck  away  in  the  back-drawer, 
In  the  locked  trunk,  at  the  back  of  the  quiet 
mind. 

Liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 

To  none  will  we  sell,  refuse  or  deny,  right 

or  justice. 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 

I  am  merely  saying — what  If  these  words 

I>as6? 
What  If  they  j>ass  and  are  gone  and  are  no 

more  .  .  .? 
It  took  long  to  buy  these  words. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  buy  them  and  much 
pain." 

— Stephen  Vincent  Bevnt. 

From  "Ni^htmire  at  Noon"  in  "selected 
works  of  Stephen  Vincent  Ben^t."  Vol  1. 
Holt,  Rlnehart  &  Winston.  Inc.  Used  by  pre- 
mlsslon  of  Brandt  i-  Brandt  ) 

"Those,  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty 
to  purchase  a  little  temjxjrary  safety."  said 
Benjamin  Franklin,  two  centuries  ago,"  de- 
serve neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

Today  we  are  busy  doing  what  PrankUn 
warned  us  against.  Animated  by  impatience, 
anger  and  fear,  we  are  giving  up  essential 
liberties,  not  for  safety,  but  for  the  appear- 
ance of  safety.  We  are  corroding  due  process 
and  the  rule  of  law  not  for  Order,  but  for  the 
semblance  of  order.  We  will  find  that  when 
we  have  given  up  liberty,  we  will  not  have 
safety,  and  that  when  we  have  given  up 
justice,   we  will  not  have  order. 

"We  In  this  nation  appear  headed  for  a 
new  period  of  repression,"  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York  recently  warned  \ia. 
We  are  In  fact  already  In  it. 

Not  since  the  days  when  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy bestrode  the  political  stage,  foment- 
ing suspicion  a'.d  hatred,  betraying  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  bringing  Congress  and  the 
State  Department  into  disrepute,  have  we 
experienced  anj-thing  like  the  cturent  offen- 
sive against  the  exercise  of  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica. If  repression  is  not  yet  as  blatant  or  as 
flamboyant  as  it  was  during  the  McCarthy 
years,  it  is  In  many  respects  more  pervasive 
and  more  formidable  For  it  comes  to  us  now 
with  official  sanction  and  is  Imposed  upon  us 
by  officials  sworn  to  uphold  the  law;  the  At- 
torney GeneraJ,  the  FBI,  state  and  local  offi- 
cials, the  police,  and  even  Judges.  In  Georgia 
and  California,  in  Lamar,  S.C..  and  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  Kent,  Ohio,  the  attacks  are  overt 
and  dramatic;  on  the  higher  levels  of  the 
national  administration,  it  is  a  process  of 
erosion,  the  erosion  of  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son called  "the  sacred  soil  of  liberty."  Those 
in  high  office  do  not  openly  proclaim  their 
disillusionment  with  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, but  they  confess  It  by  their  conduct, 
while  the  p>eople  acquiesce  In  their  own  dis- 
inheritance by  abandoning  the  "eternal  vig- 
ilance" that  Is  the  price  of  liberty. 

There  Is  nothing  more  ominous  than  this 
popular  indifference  toward  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty, unless  It  Is  the  failure  to  understand 
what  Is  at  stake.  Two  centuries  ago,  Edmimd 
Burke  said  of  Americans  that  they  "snuff 
the  approach  of  tyranny  In  every  tainted 
breeze."  Now,  their  senses  are  blunted.  The 


evidence  of  public-opinion  polls  is  persuasive 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  American 
people  no  longer  know  or  cherish  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  They  are.  It  appears,  quite  pre- 
pared to  silence  crlticL^m  of  governmental 
policies  if  such  criticism  is  thought — by  the 
Government — damagliLg  to  the  national  in- 
terest. They  are  prepared  to  censor  news- 
paper and  television  reporting  if  such  re- 
ports are  considered — by  the  Government — 
damaging  to  the  national  Interest!  As  those 
in  authority  inevitably  think  whatever  pol- 
icies they  pursue,  whatever  laws  they  en- 
force, whatever  wars  they  fight,  are  in  the 
national  Interest,  this  attitude  is  a  formula 
for  the  ending  of  all  criticism,  which  Is  an- 
other way  of  saying  for  the  ending  of  democ- 
racy. 

Corruption  of  language  Is  often  a  first 
sign  of  a  deeper  malaise  of  mind  and  spirit, 
and  It  Is  ominous  that  Invasions  of  liberty 
are  carried  on.  today.  In  the  name  of  con- 
stitutionalism, and  the  Impairment  of  due 
process,  In  the  name  of  Law  and  Order.  Here 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  challenge  to  the  great 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
there  to  the  equrlly  rrpat  principle  of  the 
.superlorltv  of  the  civil  to  the  military  au- 
thority. Here  It  Is  the  intimidation  of  the 
press  and  television  by  threats  both  subtle 
and  blatant,  there  of  resort  to  the  odious 
doctrine  of  "intent"  to  piinish  anti-war 
demonstrators.  Here  It  Is  the  use  of  the 
dangerous  weapon  of  censorship,  overt  and 
covert,  to  silence  troublesome  criticism,  there 
the  abuse  of  the  power  of  punishment  by 
contempt  of  court.  The  thrust  Is  everywhere 
the  same,  and  so  too  the  animus  behind  it: 
to  equate  dissent  with  lawlessness  and  non- 
conformity with  treason.  The  purpose  of 
those  who  are  prepared  to  sweep  aside  our 
ancient  guarantees  of  freedom  is  to  blot  out 
those  great  problems  that  glare  upon  us  from 
every  horizon,  and  pretend  that  if  we  refuse 
to  acknowledge  them,  they  will  somehow  go 
away.  It  Is  to  argue  that  discontent  Is  not 
an  honest  expression  of  genuine  grievances 
but  of  willfulness,  or  perversity,  or  perhaps 
of  the  crime  of  being  young,  and  that  If  it 
can  only  be  stifled,  we  can  restore  harmony 
to  our  distracted  society. 

Men  like  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 
slmpllstlcally  equate  opposition  to  official 
policies  with  effete  Intellectualirm.  and  cater 
to  the  sullen  suspicion  of  intellectuals,  al- 
ways latent  in  any  society,  to  silence  that 
opposition.  Frightened  people  everywhere, 
.-•larmed  by  lawlessness  and  violence  in  their 
communities,  and  Impatient  with  the  no- 
tion that  we  cannot  really  end  violence  un- 
til we  deal  with  its  causes,  call  loudly  for 
tougher  laws,  tougher  cops  and  tougher 
courts  or — as  In  big  cities  like  New  York  or 
small  towns  like  Lamar — simply  take  au- 
thority into  their  own  hands  and  respond 
with  vigilante  tactics.  Impatient  people,  per- 
suaded that  the  law  Is  too  slow  and  too 
Indulgent,  and  that  order  Is  Imperiled  by 
Judicial  Insistence  on  due  process,  are  pre- 
pared to  sweep  aside  centuries  of  progress 
toward  the  rule  of  law  in  order  to  punish 
those  they  regard  as  enemies  of  society. 
Timid  men  who  have  no  confidence  in  the 
processes  of  democracy  or  in  the  potentiali- 
ties of  education  are  ready  to  abandon  for 
a  police  state  the  experiment  that  Lincoln 
called   "the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 

The  pattern  of  repression  Is,  alas,  all  too 
familiar.  Most  ominous  is  the  erosion  of  due 
process  of  law,  perhaps  the  noblest  concept 
In  the  long  history  of  law  and  one  so  Im- 
portant that  it  can  be  equated  with  civili- 
zation, for  it  is  the  very  sjmonym  for  Justice. 
It  Is  difficult  to  remember  a  period  lu  our  his- 
tory In  which  due  process  has  achieved  more 
victories  In  the  courts  and  suffered  more 
setbacks  In  the  arena  of  politics  and  public 
opinion  than  In  the  last  decade.  While  the 
Warren  Court  steadily  enlarged  the  scopes 
and  strengthened  the  thrust  of  this  historic 
concept,  to  make  It  an  effective  instrument 
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for  creating  a  more  just  society,  the  political 
and  the  law-enforcement  agencies  have  dis- 
played mounting  antagonism  to  the  prin- 
ciple Itself  and  reelstance  to  Its  application. 
The  desegregation  decision  of  1954  has  been 
sabotaged  by  both  the  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments— a  sabotage  dramatized  by  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
supiKirt  tax  exemption  for  private  schools 
organized  to  frustrate  desegregation. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  Pending 
legislation,  including  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969.  provides  for  "preventive 
detention"  In  seeming  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  presumption  of  In- 
nocence; limits  the  right  of  the  accused  to 
examine  evidence  Illegally  obtained;  per- 
mits police  to  batter  their  way  into  a  pri- 
vate house  without  notice  (the  no- knock 
provision ) ;  and  provides  sentences  of  up  to 
30  years  for  "dangerous  special  offenders." 
And  the  government  Itself,  from  local  police 
to  the  Attorney  General,  jjerslsts  Ln  what 
Justice  Holmes  called  the  "dirty  business" 
of  wiretapping  and  bugging  to  obtain  evi- 
dence for  convictions,  though  this  Is  a  dear 
violation  of  the  right  of  protection  against 
self-incrimination. 

Equally  fiagrant  Is  the  attack  on  First 
Amendment  freedoms — freedom  of  speech, 
press,  petition  and  assembly — an  attack  that 
takes  the  form  of  Intimidation  and  harass- 
ment rather  than  of  overt  repudiation.  The 
President  and  the  Vice  President  have  joined 
m  a  cnisade  designed  to  force  great  news- 
papers like  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  to  moderate  their  criticism 
of  Administration  policies,  and  to  frighten 
the  television  networks  into  scaling  down 
their  coverage  of  events  that  the  Govern- 
ment finds  embarrassing;  a  position  that 
rests  on  the  curiotis  principle  that  the  real 
crime  is  not  official  misconduct  but  the  por- 
trayal of  that  misconduct.  Mr.  Agnew,  In- 
deed, has  gone  so  far  as  to  call  on  governors 
to  drive  the  news  purveyed  by  "bizarre  ex- 
tremists" from  newspapers  and  television 
sets;  It  Is  an  sulmonitlon  that.  If  taken  lit- 
erally, would  deny  newspaper  and  TV  cov- 
erage to  Mr.  Agnew  himself.  All  this  Is 
coupled  with  widespread  harassment  of  the 
young,  directed  superficially  at  little  more 
than  hairstyle,  dress  or  manners — but  di- 
rected In  fact  to  their  opinions,  or  perhaps 
to  their  youthfulness.  And  throughout  the 
cotmtry,  government  officials  are  busy  com- 
piling dossiers  on  almost  all  citizens  promi- 
nent enough  to  come  to  their  attention. 

Government  Itself  is  engaged  Increasingly 
In  violating  what  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower chose  as  the  motto  for  the  Columbia 
University  bicentenary:  "Man's  right  to 
knowledge  and  the  free  use  thereof."  The 
tJSIA  proscribes  books  that  criticize  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  that  It 
launches  a  positive  program  of  celebrating 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  war  through  films  and  a  li- 
brary of  "safe"  books  selected  by  well-vetted 
experts.  The  Federal  Government  spends 
millions  of  dollars  presenting  Its  version  of 
history  and  politics  to  the  American  people. 
The  Pentagon  alone  spends  $47  million  a  year 
on  public  relations  and  maintains  hundreds 
of  lobbyists  to  deal  with  Congress,  and  the 
Defense  Department  floods  schools  and 
clubs  and  veterans  organizations  with  films 
designed  to  win  support  for  the  war. 

Meantime,  the  growing  arrogance  of  the 
military  and  Its  eager  Intervention  In  areas 
long  supposed  to  be  exclusively  civilian 
gravely  threaten  the  principle  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  civil  to  the  military  power.  Mili- 
tary considerations  are  advanced  to  Justify 
the  revival  of  the  shabby  practices  of  the 
McCarthy  era — security  clearances  for  civil- 
ians working  In  all  establishments  that  have 
contracts  with  Defense — a  category  that  In- 
cludes laboratories,  educational  institutions 
and  research  organizations.  What  the  stand- 
tnSa   are  that   may   be  expected   to  dictate 
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security  "clearance"  Is  suggested  by  Vice 
President  .'Vgnew's  proposal  to  "separate  the 
(protest  leaders]  from  our  society — with  no 
more  regret  than  we  should  feel  over  dis- 
carding rotten  apples  from  a  barrel."  That 
is,  of  course,  precisely  the  philosophy  that 
animated  the  Nazis.  Military  considerations, 
too,  are  p>ermltted  to  dictate  policies  of  se- 
crecy that  extend  even  to  censorship  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  thus  denying  to  con- 
gressmen, as  to  the  American  people.  In- 
formation they  need  to  make  decisions  on 
foreign  policy.  Secrecy  embraces,  not  un- 
naturally, facts  about  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  it  was  re- 
ported, hoi>ed  to  keep  the  Cambodian  caper 
secret  from  Congress  and  the  people  until 
It  was  a  fait  accompli.  So,  too.  the  CIA.  in 
theory  merely  an  Information-gathering 
agency,  covers  Its  far-fiung  operations  In 
some  60  countries  with  a  cloak  of  secrecy 
so  thick  that  even  Congress  cannot  pene- 
trate It.  The  Army  Itself,  entering  the  civilian 
arena,  further  endangers  freedom  of  assem- 
bly and  of  speech  by  employing  something 
like  a  thousand  agents  to  mingle  in  student 
and  other  assemblies  and  report  to  the  Army 
what  they  see  and  hear.  This  Is,  however. 
merely  a  tiny  part  of  the  some  $3  billion 
that  our  Government  sjjends  every  year  in 
various  types  of  espionage — more  every  year 
than  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  Its  foimdatlon  in  1789  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War  In  1881 1 

It  wotild  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  garrison  state,  but 
none  to  say  that  It  Is  In  danger  of  becoming 
one. 

The  purpose  of  this  broad  attack  on  Amer- 
ican freedoms  Is  to  silence  criticism  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  war,  and  to  encourage 
the  attitude  that  the  Government  knows 
best  and  must  be  allowed  a  free  hand,  an 
attitude  Americans  have  thought  odious  ever 
since  the  days  of  George  HI.  It  is  to  brand 
the  universities  as  a  fountalnhead  of  sub- 
version and  thus  weaken  them  as  a  force 
In  public  life.  It  Is  to  restore  "balance"  to 
the  judiciary  and  thereby  reverse  some  of 
the  great  achievements  of  the  16  years  of 
the  Warren  Court  and  to  reassure  the  Bour- 
bons. North  and  South,  who  are  alarmed 
at  the  spectacle  of  judicial  liberalism.  It  is 
to  return  to  a  "strict"  Interpretation  of  the 
power  of  states  over  racial  relations  and 
civil  liberties — a  euphemism  for  the  nulli- 
fication of  those  liberties. 

The  philosophy  behind  all  this,  doubtless 
unconscious.  Is  that  government  belongs  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President;  that  they 
are  the  masters,  and  the  people,  the  sub- 
jects. A  century  ago,  Walt  Whitman  warned 
of  "the  never-ending  audacity  of  elected 
persons;"  what  would  he  say  If  he  were 
living  today?  Do  we  need  to  proclaim  once 
more  the  most  elementary  principle  of  our 
constitutional  system:  that  In  the  United 
States,  the  people  are  the  masters  and  all 
officials  are  servants — officials  In  the  White 
House,  In  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Congress,  in 
the  state  executive  and  legislative  cham- 
bers; officials,  too,  In  uniform,  whether  of 
the  national  guard  or  of  the  police? 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  cam- 
paign to  restrict  freedom  and  hamstring  the 
Bill  of  Rights  delude  themselves  that  If  they 
can  but  have  their  way,  they  will  return 
the  country  to  stability  and  order.  They  are 
mistaken.  They  are  mistaken  not  mere'v 
because  they  are  In  fact  hostile  to  freedom 
but  because  they  don't  understand  the  re- 
lation of  freedom  to  the  things  they  prize 
most — to  security,  to  order,  to  law. 

What  Is  that  relationship? 

For  2.500  years,  civilized  men  have  yearned 
and  struggled  for  freedom  from  tyranny — 
the  tyranny  of  despotic  government  and  su- 
perstition and  ignorance.  What  explains  this 
long  devotion  to  the  Idea  and  practice  of 
freedom?  How  does  It  happen  that  all  West- 
em   societies    so   exalt    freedom   that    they 


have    ccme    to    equate    It   with   civilization 
Itself? 

Freedom  has  won  Its  exalted  place  in  phi- 
losophy and  policy  quite  simply  because,  over 
the  centuries,  we  have  come  to  see  that  it  is 
a  necessity;  a  necessity  for  Justice,  a  neces- 
sity for  progress,  a  necessity  for  survival. 

How  familiar  the  argument  that  we  must 
learn  to  reconcile  the  rival  claims  of  free- 
dom and  order.  But  they  do  not  really  need 
to  be  reconciled;  they  were  never  at  odds. 
They  are  not  alternatives,  they  are  two  sides 
to  the  same  coin,  indlssolubly  welded  to- 
gether. The  commvinity — society  or  nation — 
has  an  Interest  in  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual because  without  the  exercise  of  those 
rights,  the  community  Itself  will  decay  and 
collapse.  The  Individual  has  an  Interest  In 
the  stability  of  the  community  of  which  he 
Is  a  part  because  without  security,  his  rights 
are  useless.  No  community  can  long  prosper 
without  nourishing  the  exercise  of  indivldr'.al 
liberties  for,  as  John  Stuan  Mill  wrote  a 
century  ago,  "A  State  which  dwarfs  Its  men. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  more  docile  in- 
struments in  Its  hand  .  .  .  will  find  that  with 
small  men  no  great  thing  can  really  be  ac- 
complished "  And  no  individual  can  fulfill  his 
genius  without  supporting  the  Just  author- 
ity of  the  stale,  for  in  a  condition  of  anarchy, 
neither  dignity  nor  freedom  can  prosper. 

The  function  of  freedom  is  not  merely  to 
protect  and  exalt  the  individual,  vital  as  that 
is  to  the  health  of  society.  Put  quite  simply, 
we  foster  freedom  in  order  to  avoid  error 
and  discover  truth;  so  far.  we  have  found  no 
other  way  to  achieve  this  objective.  So,  too, 
with  dissent.  We  do  not  Indulge  dissent  for 
sentimental  reasons;  we  encourage  it  because 
we  have  learned  that  we  cannot  live  without 
It.  A  nation  that  silences  dissent,  whether  by 
force.  Intimidation,  the  withholding  of  In- 
formation or  a  foggy  Intellectual  climate,  In- 
vites disaster.  A  nation  that  penalizes  criti- 
cism is  left  with  passive  ticqulescence  in 
error.  A  nation  that  discourages  originality 
Is  left  with  minds  that  are  unimaginative 
and  dull.  And  with  stunted  minds,  as  with 
stunted  men.  no  great  thing  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  history  celebrates 
not  the  victors  who  successfully  silenced 
dissent  but  their  victims  who  fought  to  speak 
the  truth  as  they  saw  It.  It  Is  the  bust  of 
Socrates  that  stands  In  the  schoolroom,  not 
the  busts  of  those  who  condemned  him  to 
death  for  '■corrupting  the  youth."  It  Is  Sav- 
onarola we  honor,  not  the  Pope  who  had 
him  burned  there  in  the  great  Piazza  in 
Florence  It  is  Tom  Paine  we  honor,  not  the 
English  Judge  who  outlawed  him  for  writing 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

Our  own  history,  too,  is  one  of  rebellion 
against  authority.  We  remember  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  championed  toleration,  not  John 
Cotton,  who  drove  him  from  the  Bay  Colony; 
we  celebrate  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  motto 
was  "Rebellion  to  tyrants  Is  obedience  to 
God,"  not  Lord  North;  we  read  Henry 
Thoreau  on  civil  disobedience,  rather  than 
those  messages  of  President  Polk  that  earned 
him  the  title  "Polk  the  Mendacious";  It  is 
John  Brown's  soul  that  goes  marching  on, 
not  that  of  the  judge  who  condemned  him  to 
death  at  Charles  Town. 

Why  is  this?  It  Is  not  merely  because  of 
the  nobility  of  character  of  these  martyrs. 
Some  were  not  particularly  noble.  It  is  be- 
cause we  can  see  now  that  they  gave  their 
lives  to  defend  the  Interests  of  humanity, 
and  that  they,  not  those  who  punished  them, 
were  the  true  benefactors  of  humanity. 

But  It  Is  not  jtist  the  past  that  needed 
freedom  for  critics,  nonconformists  and  dis- 
senters. We,  too,  are  assaaed  by  problems 
that  seem  Insoluble;  we,  too,  need  new  ideas. 
Happily,  ours  Is  not  a  closed  system — not  yet. 
anyway.  We  b&ve  a  long  hlsrtory  of  expert - 
mentation  In  politics,  social  relations  and 
science.  We  experiment  In  aetrophyslCB  be- 
cause we  want  to  Und  on  the  moan;   w« 
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experiment  ni  biolop;,-  because  we  want  to 
finci  the  secret  of  life;  we  experiment  In 
medicine  because  we  want  to  cure  cancer; 
and  in  all  of  these  areas,  and  a  hundred 
others,  we  make  process.  If  we  are  to  survive 
and  flourish,  we  must  approach  politics,  law 
and  social  institutions  in  the  same  spirit 
that  we  approach  science.  We  know  that  we 
have  not  found  final  truth  in  physics  or 
bloloEr\-.  Why  do  we  suppose  th:it  we  have 
fou:id  final  truth  in  politics  cr  law^  And  Just 
as  scientists  welcome  new  truth  wherever 
they  find  it.  even  in  the  most  disreputable 
places,  so  statesmen,  Jurists  and  educators 
must  be  prepared  to  welcome  new  ideas  and 
new  truths  from  whatever  sources  they  come, 
however  alien  their  appearance,  however  rev- 
olutioniiry  their  implications. 

"There   can   be   no   dlJTerence   anywhere," 
said  the  philosopher  William  James,   "that 
doesn't  make  a  difference  elsewhere — no  dif- 
ference in  abstract  truth  that  doesn't  express 
Itself  in  a  difference  In  concrete  fact.  .  .  ." 
Let  us  turn  then    to    practical    and    par- 
ticular Issues  and  ask.  in  each  case,  what  ,re 
and  will  be  the  consequences  of  policies  that 
repress    freedom,    discourage    Independence 
and  Impair  Justice  in  American  society,  and 
what  are.  and  will  be,  the  consequences  of 
applying  to  politics  and  society  those  stand- 
ards and  habits  of  free  Inquirv  tha'  we  applv 
as  a  matter  of  cour.-e  to  scientific  inquiry? 
Consider   the    erosion   of   due   process   of 
law— that  complex  of  rules  .ind  safes^uards 
built   up  over   the  centuries   to  make  sure 
that  every  man  will   have  a  fair  trial.  Re- 
member that  it  is  designed  not  onlv  for  the 
protection   of   desperate  characters'  charged 
with   monstrous   crimet;    it   is  designed   for 
every  litigant    Nor  is  due  process  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  accu.^ed.  As  Ju.-tice  Rob- 
ert H.  Jackson  said.  "It  is  the  best  insurance 
for    the    Government    itself    against    those 
blunders  which  leave  lasting  stains  on  a  sys- 
tem of  Justice.      .  ." 

And  why  Is  It  nece.ssarv  to  guarantee  a 
fair  trial  for  all—for  those  accused  cf  trea- 
son, for  those  who  champion  unpopular 
causes  in  a  disorderly  fashion,  for  those  who 
assert  t.helr  .'■oclal  and  politic  il  rights  against 
community  prejudices,  as  well  as  for  cor- 
porations, ;abor  unions  and  churches?  It  is 
of  course,  necessary  so  that  Justice  will  be 
done.  Justice  is  the  end,  the  aim  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  implicitly  the  end  of  all  gov- 
ernment; It  Is  quite  explicit :v  the  end  of 
the  United  States  Government,  for  It  was 
"In  order  to  .  e.^rab'ish  Ju.Mue"  that  th" 
Constitution  was  ordained. 

Trials  are  held  not  In  order  to  obtain  cnn- 
vlctlons;  they  learned  bv  experience  that  un- 
less  we   conduct   trials    bv   rule   and   suffuse 
them  with  the  .spirit  of  fair  play.  Justice  will 
not  be  done.  The  argument  that  the  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  technicalities  of  due  proc- 
ess slows  up  or  frustrates  speedv  convictions 
is.  of  course,  correct,  if  all  you  want  Is  con- 
viction?   Dut   whv   not    en    all    t'l"   wav   P"d 
restore  the  use  of  torture''  That  eot  confes- 
sions  and   con-.nctlons!   Everv  argument   in 
favor  of  abating  due  process  In  order  to  get 
convictions  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
use  of  the  third  degree  and  the  restoration 
of  torture.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
nation  after  nation  abandoned  torture  (the 
Americans  never  had  it),  not  merelv  because 
It    was    barbarous,    but   because,    thoxigh   It 
wrung  confessions  from   its  \lctims    It  did' 
not  get  Justice    It  implicated  the  Innocent 
with  the  guilty.  It  outraged  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community.  Due  process  proved  both 
more  humane  and  Infinitely  more  efficient. 
Or  con.slder  the  problem   of  wiretapping. 
That  In  many  cases  wiretapping  "works"  Is 
clear  enough,   but  so  do  other  things  pro- 
hibited by  civilized  society,  such  as  torture 
or  the  invasion  of  the  home   But  "electronic 
surveillance,"  said  Justice  William  J.  Bren- 
nan.  Jr..  "strikes  deeper  than  at  the  ancient 
feeling  that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle;    it 
strikes  at  freedom  of  communication,  a  pos- 


tulate of  our  kind  of  society.  .  .  .Freedom  of 
speech  is  undetermined  where  people  fear-t«( 
speak  unconstralnedly  in  what  they  suppose 
to  be  the  privacy  of  home  or  office." 

Perhaps  the  most  odious  violation  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  maintenance  of  a  double  stand- 
ard: one  Justice  for  blacks  and  another  for 
whites,  one  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  one  for  those  who  hold  "radical"  ideas, 
and  another  for  those  who  are  conservative 
and  respectable.  Yet  we  have  dally  before  our 
eyes  Just  such  a  double  standard  of  Justice. 
The  "Chicago  Seven,"  who  crossed  state  lines 
with  "intent"  to  stir  up  a  riot,  have  received 
heavy  Jail  sentences,  but  no  convictions 
have  been  returned  against  the  Chicago  po- 
lice who  participated  in  that  riot.  Black 
Panthers  are  on  trial  for  their  lives  for  al- 
leged murders,  but  policemen  involved  in 
wantonly  attacking  a  Black  Panther  head- 
quarters and  killing  two  blacks  have  been 
punished  by  demotion. 

Turn  to  the  role  and  function  of  freedom 
in  our  society — freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press — and  the  consequences  of  laying  re- 
strictions upon  these  freedoms.  The  conse- 
quence is,  of  course,  that  society  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  in- 
quiry, criticism.  exiX)Sure  and  dissent.  If  the 
i;ress  is  not  [permitted  to  perform  its  tradi- 
tional functions  of  presenting  the  whole 
news,  the  American  people  will  go  unin- 
formed If  television  is  dissuaded  from  show- 
ing controversial  films,  the  people  will  be 
denied  the  rpport  unity  to  know  what  is  going 
on.  If  teacht-r.s  and  scholirs  are  discouraged 
from  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  history  or 
politics  or  anthropology,  future  generations 
may  never  acquire  those  habits  of  Inlellec- 
tuil  independence.  An  enlightened  citizenry 
IS  necessary  for  so!f-g:jvernment.  If  facts 
.ire  withheld,  or  distorted,  hew  can  the  people 
be  enlightened,  how  can  self-government 
work? 

Tlie  real  question  in  all  this  Is  what  kind 
of  society  do  we  want?  Do  we  want  a  police 
society  where  none  are  free  of  surveillance  by 
their  government?  Or  do  we  want  a  society 
wliere  ordinary  people  can  go  about  their 
business  without  the  eye  of  Big  Brother  upon 
them? 

The  Fotinding  Fathers  feared  secrecy  in 
government  not  merely  because  it  was  a 
vote  of  no-confldcnce  In  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people  but  on  the  practical 
ground  that  all  governments  conceal  their 
mistakes  behind  the  shield  of  secrecy;  that 
if  they  are  permitted  to  get  away  wi'ih  this 
in  little  things,  they  will  do  it  In  big  things- 
like  the  Bay  of  Pigs  or  the  invasion  of 
Cam!x)dia. 

And  if  you  interfere  with  academic  free- 
dom in  order  to  silence  criticism,  or  critics, 
you  do  not  rid  the  university  of  subversion. 
It  is  not  ideas  that  are  subversive,  it  is  the 
lack  of  ideas.  What  you  do  is  to  silence  or 
get  rid  of  tho.se  men  who  have  ideas,  leaving 
the  institution  to  those  who  have  no  ideas, 
or  have  not  the  courage  to  express  thor.e  that 
they  have.  Are  such  men  as  these  what  we 
want  to  direct  the  education  of  the  young 
and  advance  the  cause  of  learning? 

The  conclusive  argtiment  against  secrecy 
in  scientific  research  Is  that  it  will  in  the 
end  give  us  bad  science.  First  rate  scientists 
will  not  so  gravely  violate  their  integrity 
as  to  confine  their  findings  to  one  govern- 
ment or  one  society,  for  the  first  loyalty  of 
science  is  to  scientific  truth.  "The  Sciences," 
said  Edward  Jenner  of  smallpox  fame,  "are 
never  ai  war"  We  have  only  to  consider  the 
implications  of  secrecy  in  tlie  realm  of  medi- 
cine: What  wotild  we  think  of  doctors  favor- 
ing secrecy  in  cancer  research  on  the  grounds 
of  "national  interest"? 

Tlie  argument  against  proscribing  books, 
which  might  normally  be  In  our  overseas  li- 
braries. becau.se  they  are  critical  of  Admin- 
istration policies  is  not  that  it  will  hurt  au- 
thors or  publishers.  No.  It  is  quite  simply 
that  if  the  kind  of  people  who  believe  in  pro- 


scription are  allowed  to  control  our  libraries, 
these  wiil  cease  to  be  centers  cf  learning 
and  become  the  instruments  of  party.  The 
argument  against  withholding  \isas  from  for- 
eign scholars  whose  ideas  may  be  considered 
stibverslve  is  not  that  this  will  Inconvenience 
them.  It  is  that  we  deny  ourselves  the  bene- 
fit of  what  they  have  to  say.  Suppose  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson  had  denied  entry  to 
.'\loxis  de  Tocqueville  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  an  aristocrat  and  might  thcrefrre  be 
a  subversive  infiuen'^e  on  our  democracy? 
We  would  have  lost  the  greatest  book  ever 
written  about  America. 

There  is  one  final  consideration.  Go-ern- 
inent.  as  J-.r.tice  Louis  D.  Biandeis  observed 
half  a  century  ago,  "is  the  potent,  the  omni- 
present teacher.  For  good  or  for  ill.  it  teaches 
the  whole  people  by  its  example."  If  govern- 
ment tries  to  solve  its  problems  by  resort 
to  large-scale  violence,  its  citizens  "will  as- 
sume that  violence  is  the  normal  wav  to  solve 
problems.  If  government  itself  violates  the 
law.  it  brings  the  law  Into  conte.mpt,  and 
breeds  anarchy.  If  government  masks  its 
operations,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  a  cloak 
of  secrecy,  it  encourages  the  creation  of  a 
closed,  not  an  open,  s.iciety.  If  government 
shows  itself  with  due  proces;s.  ;t  must  expect 
that  its  people  will  come  to  scorn  the  slow 
procedures  of  orderly  debate  and  negotiation 
and  turn  to  the  ea;y  soli;tions  of  force.  If 
government  embraces  the  pr;nc,ale  that  the 
end  Justifies  the  means,  it  radiates  approval 
of  a  doctrine  so  odious  that  it  will  in  tha  end 
destroy  the  whole  of  scc;etv.  If  g,overnmeiit 
shows,  by  its  habitual  conduct,  that  it  re- 
Jecis  the  cla.ms  of  freedom  and  of  justice 
freedom  and  just.c-  wi!l  cease  to  be  the  ends 
of  our  sccisiy. 

Eighty  years  ago.  Lord  Brvce  WTote  of  the 
American  people  that  "the  masses  cf  the 
people  are  wiser,  fairer  and  more  temperate' 
any  matter  to  which  they  can  be  induced 
to  bend  their  minds,  than  most  European 
philosophers  have  believed  possible  for  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  be." 

Is  this  .still  true?  If  the  American  people 
can  indeed  be  persuaded  to  "bend  their 
minds"  to  the  great  questions  of  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom,  it  may  stili  prove  true.  If 
they  cannot,  we  may  be  witnessing,  even  now 
a  dissolution  of  the  fabric  of  freedom  that 
may  portend  the  dissolution  of  the  Republic. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  remind  Con.a;ress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  gover.'imental  author- 
ity tvithin  th?  District. 

To  this  end.  I  ask  unanimous  ccasent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Reccrd  a  list  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday,  as  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post.  Whether  the  list  arcws  longer  or 
shorter  depends  on  Con.sress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

M'.RYL.'VND  Max.  78.  Fou.nd  Be.men   to 
Death 

A  78-year-old  Maryland  man  was  beaten  to 
death  Saturday  in  Northeast  Washington, 
apparently  during  a  robbery,  police  said. 

Louis  Cornelius  Brown,  of  791  58th  Ave.. 
Pairmount  Heights,  was  pronounced  dead  at 
DC.  General  Hospital  earlv  vesterdav.  He 
was  found  late  last  night  in  front  of  618  56th 
St.  NE.  police  said. 

Dr.  William  James  Brownlee.  deputy  D.C. 
coroner,  ruled  the  death  a  homicide  after  an 
autopsy  yesterday.  The  victim  died  of  a  "sev- 
erely contused  (bruised)   brain  and  suffered 
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a  fractured  cheekbone  caused  by  beating." 
Dr.  Brownlee  said. 

Brown,  who  was  retired,  had  spent  the 
evening  visiting  a  friend  and  was  on  his  way 
home  when  the  incident  occurred,  police  said. 


Jessie's  Restaurant,  238  Rhode  Island  Ave. 
NW,  wa=  robbed  by  a  man  carrying  a  revolver 
who  entered  at  3:30  p.m.  Friday  and  told 
O'Auer  Jessie  B.  Lee,  "This  is  a  stickup."  She 
opened  the  cash  register  and  the  man  re- 
moved an  undetermined  amount  of  money. 

Basham's  Gulf  Station.  22iid  Street  and 
Virginia  Avenue  NW,  was  robbed  by  two  men 
in  a  car  who  pointed  guns  at  employee  Gay- 
lord  Frazer.  of  Washington,  and  demanded 
money  at  1:10  a.m.  Saturday. 

James  E.  Hart,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
by  a  man  armed  with  a  revolver  who  told 
him.  "Give  me  your  money  or  I'll  blow  out 
your  brains,"  in  the  unit  block  of  8th  Street 
SE  at  11:15  p.m.  Friday. 

Ida  V.  HoUey  and  her  husband,  were  robbed 
in  their  home  in  the  1500  block  of  North 
Carolina  Avenue  NE  when  three  men  entered 
at 9, 15  p,m.  Saturday.  Holley  was  on  the  tele- 
phone, and  one  man  took  it  from  him  and 
said.  "He  will  talk  to  you  later."  and  hung  it 
up.  Then  one  man  produced  a  revolver  and 
told  the  Holleys  to  go  upstairs.  When  they 
did.  the  men  took  money  from  Mrs.  Hoi  ley's 
purse  and  ran  out  the  rear  door. 

Highs  Dairy  products  store,  5002  1st  St.  NW, 
was  robbed  of  an  undetermined  amount  of 
money  by  a  man  who  entered  at  8:25  p.m. 
Saturday  and  gave  clerk  Beverly  C.  Davis  a 
note  that  read.  "IHit  all  the  money  In  a  bag 
and  you  will  not  get  shot."  She  put  an  un- 
known amount  of  bills  in  the  bag  and  gave 
it  to  the  man.  who  told  her  to  go  to  the  rear 
of  the  store.  There,  the  man  removed  more 
money  in  bills  from  a  table  and  left. 

Charles  Washington,  of  Washington,  an 
attendant  at  the  Shell  gas  station  at  3701 
12th  St.  NE,  was  approached  by  two  men  at 
10:45  Saturday.  One  man  produced  a  hand- 
gun and  said  "Where's  the  money?"  Wash- 
ington pointed  to  his  shirt  pocket,  and  one 
of  the  men  removed  bills  from  the  shirt.  Tlie 
pair  then  fled. 

Johnny  P.  Sates,  of  Wa.shington,  was 
robbed  while  sitting  In  his  car  in  the  300 
block  of  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  at  9:35 
pm.  Saturday.  A  man  asked  for  a  light,  and 
xhen  Sates  complied,  the  man  produced  a 
handgun  and  asked  for  his  watch. 

Holt  Thamps.  of  Washington,  was  knocked 
to  the  ground  and  robbed  by  four  men  in  the 
1300  blcck  of  3rd  Street  NW  at  4:30  p.m. 
Saturday. 

Daualat  Singh,  of  Washington,  and  Tuneja 
Tilak.  of  Silver  Sprinp.  were  robbed  and 
Singh  was  beaten  by  four  men.  one  carrying 
a  handgun,  at  Hopkins  Place  and  P  Street 
NW  at  3:40  am.  yesterday.  The  gunman  said. 
"Keep  your  hands  up."  and  when  Singh  re- 
fused he  struck  him  about  the  head  and  face 
and  knocked  him  down.  Singh  lost  a  wallet 
containing  m.'  ney  and  papers  and  Tilnk  lost 
his  checkb'xik. 

Bernard  Gerald  Lecnard.  of  Washington. 
■Jas  struck  in  the  face  by  one  man  while  an- 
other took  his  watch  and  a  wallet  containinp' 
money  and  papers  in  an  incident  at  2424 
Psnnsvlvania  Ave.  NW  at  4  a.m.  yesterday. 

Phillip  Dibble  and  Jeffrey  Parker,  both  of 
Washington,  and  Michael  Jarapson.  of  Alex- 
andria, were  robbed  by  five  men.  one  carrying 
a  revolver,  while  they  were  loading  their  auto 
at  Vermont  and  N  Street  NW  at  11:10  p.m. 
Saturday.  The  men  took  money  and  a  watch 
from  Dibble,  money  from  Parker  and  m.oney 
and  a  watch  from  Jampson. 

Carol  Hardnett,  of  Washington,  was  struck 
in  the  face  and  robbed  of  her  ptirse  contain- 
ing money  and  papers  by  a  man  in  the  rear 
of  the  2200  block  of  12th  Place  NW  at  10:05 
P-m.  Saturday. 

James  A.  Hall,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
by  a  man  carrying  a  gun  who  took  money 


from  his  pockets  in  the  200  block  of  S  Street 
NW  at  4:30  pm.  Saturday. 

Larry  Farrell.  of  Washington,  was  yoked  by 
two  men  who  removed  money  from  his  pocket 
in  the  2800  block  of  Jasper  St.  SE  at  1:30 
a.m.  yesterday. 

Kenneth  Elliott,  of  Washington,  was  play- 
ing behind  Anacostia  High  School  when  a 
man  grabbed  him  and  took  his  watch  at  12  50 
a.m.  yesterday. 

Dan  Johnson,  of  Washington,  was  driving 
an  ice  cream  truck  in  the  area  of  50th  Street 
and  Call  Place  SE  at  2:15  am,  yesterday  when 
two  men  entered  the  truck,  pointed  guns  a: 
him.  forced  the  safe  on  the  truck  open  and 
removed  an  undetermined  amount  of  money 
Lewis  Lazares.  of  Washington,  was  yoked  by 
four  men  who  dragged  him  into  a  vacant  lot 
in  the  1900  block  of  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW  and  took  money  from  his  wallet  at  1 :05 
a.m.  yesterday. 

Robert  Wilker.  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  by  six  men  while  walking  in  the 
2600  block  of  Adams  Mill  Road  NW  at  12:30 
a.m.  yesterday.  One  man  pushed  him  into  a 
hedge  and  demanded  money,  and  when 
Wilker  refused,  five  others  jumped  and  beat 
him. 

Linch  Williams  Jr.,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  of  his  watch  and  wallet  by  a  man  with 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  in  an  alley  near  14th 
and  T  Streets  NW  at  3:30  am.  yesterday. 

Elwood  I.  Waers.  of  Washington,  was  rob- 
bed of  $70  by  two  men.  one  armed  with  a 
pistol,  and  a  woman  at  8th  and  Jefferson 
Streets  NW  at  8: 10  p.m.  Saturday. 

Tyria  Lester  Tweedy,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  by  a  man  \i,  ho  appeared  to  huve  a 
gun  under  his  shirt  at  7th  and  O  Streets 
NW  at  10  pm.  Saturday. 

Tom  Roudebush,  of  Washington  and  Car- 
rie Ortega,  of  Arlington,  were  robbed  by  three 
men  while  walking  in  the  2000  block  of  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  at  11:15  p.m.  Thurs- 
day. One  man  placed  a  hard  object  at  Roude- 
bush's  back  and  demaided  his  money.  He 
took  a  wallet  and  papers  from  Roudebush 
and  money  from  the  woman. 

Joseph  Back  and  his  wife.  Rivil.  of  Silver 
Spring,  and  Selma  Levine.  of  Washington. 
were  robbed  by  three  men.  one  carrying  a 
revolver,  at  39! h  and  Warren  Streets  NW 
early  yesterday  morning.  The  men  told  Back. 
"Give  me  your  wallet  and  keys.  "  and  he  com- 
plied. His  wife  was  forced  to  turn  over  her 
purse  and  keys,  and  Selma  Levine  handed 
over  a  pur.se.  The  ni:iu  then  ran  off. 

Geraldo  Laboy  Lopez,  of  Washington,  was 
attacked  and  robbed  by  three  men  in  the 
2700  block  of  Woodley  piace  NW  at  2:15  a.m.. 
Sunday  One  man  held  a  shotgun  and  said. 
"Give  it  all  to  me  "  When  Lopez  yelled,  the 
man  struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  shot- 
gun nnd  took  his  keys  and  key  case.  When  he 
yelled  again  the  m.en  fled  to  a  waiting  auto. 
Wellington  Nynagon  and  Carol  Belk.  of 
Washington,  were  held  up  while  walking  at 
6th  Street  and  Howard  Place  NW  at  about 
9:40  p  m.  Friday  by  two  men  who  approached 
them  carrying  saued-off  shotgtins.  They  took 
cash,  then  fled  on  foot. 

Oustave  Atigusta  Welk.  of  Washington, 
was  robbed  at  abotit  9:30  p.m.  Friday  by  two 
men  who  forced  him  into  an  alley  while  he 
was  walking  In  the  1400  block  of  l7Th  Street 
NW.  hit  him  on  the  head  and  took  his 
wallet. 

Andrew  V.  Leh.  of  Camp  Hill.  Pa,  was 
robbed  at  about  11  20  p  m.  Friday  when  a 
man  approached  him  while  he  was  standing 
in  the  100  block  of  9th  Street  SE  and  asked 
him  where  the  nearest  bus  stop  was.  When 
Leh  replied  he  couldn't  hear  him,  the  man 
drew  a  gun  and  said,  "Don't  yell.  Just  give 
me  your  wallet."  The  man  took  Leh's  wal- 
let and  fled  south  on  9th  Street. 

Nello  Hawkins,  George  R.  Hudson,  Charles 
Ingram,  Charles  McDonald  and  Bolder  Jumor 
Smith,  all  of  Washington,  were  robbed  at 
about  11  p.m.  Friday  while  in  a  garage  at  20 


Decatur  St.  NE  by  five  men  who  entered  the 

garage 

One  man,  brandishing  a  shotgun,  said, 
"This  is  a  holdup,"  and  told  the  men  to  put 
their  money  on  the  floor.  As  the  other  four 
bandits  picked  tip  the  money,  the  man  with 
the  shotun  fired  one  shot  at  Hawkins,  who 
had  moved  his  hands,  hitting  him  on  the 
right  little  finger.  The  robbers  "then  fied  west 
on  Decatur  Street.  Hawkins  was  treated  at 
Washiiigtoii  Hc«pi:al  Center  for  his  wounded 
finger. 

ASSATTLTED 

A  Washington  woman,  27,  was  forced  at 

gunpoint  into  the  trunk  of  a  car  at  Georgia 
and  Iov.a  Avenues  NW  at  1  am  She  was 
driven  to  an  apartment  develop.ment  in  the 
Seat  Pleasant  area,  blindfolded,  and  taken 
into  an  apanment.  where  she  w.is  raped.  The 
victim  was  then  driven  to  Cabin  Branch 
Road,  Seat  Plea-^ant.  where  she  was  let  out. 

A  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  woman  was  raped  Satur- 
day night  after  she  and  a  companion  re- 
turned to  a  Washington  apartment  to  find 
it  burglarized  and  two  men  within  While  one 
of  the  men  iruarded  the  woman's  companion, 
the  other  intruder  took  her  into  another 
room  and  raped  her.  After  the  assault,  the 
man  returned  to  the  first  room,  told  the 
victim's  companion  not  to  move,  and  fled 
with  the  second  Intruder. 

A  Washington  woman  was  raped  by  a  man 
who  entered  her  Northwest  ho.me  throtigh  a 
kitchen  window  at  430  a.m.  Saturday.  The 
man  ransacked  a  room,  then  entered  the  vic- 
tim's room.  When  she  asked.  "Who  is  it?"  the 
intruder  said,  "Shut  up  and  keep  this  pillow 
over  your  face. "  He  then  slapped  and  raped 
her  before  fleeing. 

Rosette  McMillon.  of  Washington,  was 
struck  about  the  head  and  shoulders  by  a 
man  wnile  she  was  in  the  swimming  pool'  at 
4th  and  Van  Buren  Streets  NW. 

Gregory  John  Greer,  of  Washington,  was 
cut  during  an  altercation  with  a  man  in  a 
hallway  in  132G  Harvard  St  NW  at  8:47  p.m. 
Saturday. 

Charles  Green,  of  Washington,  was  struck 
several  times  on  the  head  by  a  man  who 
approached  him  from  the  rear  in  the  1200 
block  of  Wylie  Street  N'E  at  11:45  p.m. 
Saturday. 

Louise  Brown,  of  Washington,  was  shot  at 
by  another  woman  after  they  began  fighting 
at  1:12  am   yesterday. 

James  H.  Ross,  of  Washington,  was  knocked 
to  the  ground  by  an  unknown  person  while 
walking  ;n  the  100  b!ock  of  H  Street  NE  at 
about  7:15  p. m  Saturday. 

Joseph  T  Hampton,  of  Washington,  was 
shot  in  the  right  side  by  a  man  during  an 
altercation  in  the  1700  block  of  T  S'reet  NW 
at  2:05  p.m.  Saturday. 

Jessie  Ben  Tliomas,  of  Washington,  was 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  chair  by  a  man 
while  in  the  yard  at  his  home  at  8  p.m. 
Saturday. 

STOLEN 

A  shotgun  and  $3,000  in  assorted  bills  and 
change  were  reported  stolen  from  'he  i-quare 
Deal  Liquor  Store,  701  8th  St.  SE.  sometime 
between  1230  and  2:30  pm    yesterday. 


DEEPEIsING  FRUSTRATION  OF  MEX- 
ICAN AMERICANS  STIRS  FEARS  OP 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  fea- 
ture article  iii  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  11.  1970.  supeests  that  we  all 
may  have  to  pay  a  price  for  the  many 
years  of  economic  and  political  exploita- 
tion suffered  by  Mexican  Aineiicans  in 
this  Nation. 

The  article  suggests  that  it  may  be  "too 
late  for  the  gringo."  and  that  then-  pov- 
erty and  despair  may  cause  uniest 
throughout    the    Nation.    The    article 
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vividly  describes  the  plight  of  "vast  num- 
bers of  Mexican  Americans  fwho)  re- 
main mired  in  seemingly  hopeless  pov- 
erty. Cut  off  from  the  society  at  large 
by  language  and  cultural  barriers,  poorly 
educated,  lacking  job  skills,  often  dis- 
criminated against  on  an  ethnic  basis, 
these  people  cluster  in  the  Mexican - 
American  slum.s — or  barrios — found  In 
practically  every  Southwestern  city." 

As  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee,  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
urge  mj'  colleagues  to  more  seriously 
consider  the  plight  of  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers,  many  of  whom  are 
Mexican  Americans.  The  systematic  ex- 
clusion from,  or  at  best  only  partial  in- 
clusion in,  practically  every  major  social 
and  worker  benefit  program  enacted  Into 
law  at  both  the  Federal  and  State  level 
is  well  known,  and  the  traumatic  physi- 
cal and  psychological  effects  on  human 
beings  are  well  documented. 

Yet  we  have  yet  to  truly  respond  to 
these  people.  Our  attentions  remain  pre- 
occupied by  an  expanding  war  in  Indo- 
china, by  SST's  and  space  shuttles,  and 
by  fighting  a  war-fed  inflation.  Mean- 
while, the  dispossessed,  the  powerless, 
and  the  forgotten  become  more  frus- 
trated and  alienated. 

Must  we  ignore  the  cause  of  these  peo- 
ple until  the  danger  of  violence  awakens 
us?  Must  we  force  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can to  ignore  and  reject  a  system  which 
cannot  be  responsive? 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  growing  crisis  in  the 
Mexican-American  community,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled,  "Deep- 
ening Frustrations  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans Stirs  Fears  of  Violence,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Angry  Chicanos:  Deepening  Psustra- 
TioN  OF  Mexican  Americans  Stihs  Fears 
or  Violence 

(By  Richard  A.  Shaffer) 
San  Antonio. — Every  Texan  remembers  the 
Alamo,  aiid  Beto  Martinez  Is  no  exception. 
But  the  man  he  admires  Is  Santa  Anna,  the 
Mexican  commander  who  massacred  187  de- 
fenders of  the  old  mission  here. 

He  had  the  right  idea  of  what  to  do  with 
white  men,"  says  Martinez,  who  predicts: 
"The  day  will  come  again  when  any  gringo  In 
this  part  of  the  county  will  be  shot  on  sight." 
Martinez,  32,  Is  an  unemployed  high  school 
dropout  who  wears  a  goatee  and  shabby 
clothes,  and  rarely  takes  off  his  sunglasses 
even  In  the  d:irke8t  bars.  He  is  minister  of 
war  for  Mexican-American  Nationalist  Orga- 
nization (M.\NO),  a  clandeeUne  group  that 
Insists  all  "whites"  are  racist  enemies  who 
should  be  driven  out  of  the  Southwest,  by 
force  If  necessary.  Martinez,  who  has  served 
time  In  Texas  prisons  for  poesesslon  of  mari- 
juana and  for  sodomy,  says  most  members 
of  MANO  are  ex-convlcts  like  hlmseir  and 
that  others  are  Vietnam  veterans  with  expe- 
rience In  demolition  techniques  and  guerrilla 
warfare. 

WE'LL    be    READT 

"Right  now,  we're  strictly  for  self-defense. 
We're  Just  waiting."  he  calmly  tells  an  Inter- 
viewer while  rolling  his  own  clgaret.  "But 
when  something  starts,  we'll  be  ready." 

It's  hard  to  say  Just  how  much  of  a  threat 
MANO  really  poses  to  law  and  order  In  San 
Antonio  Martinez  claims  his  group  has  300 


members.  But  police  in  this  seemingly  tran- 
quil cUy.  where  historical  monument  draw 
a  constant  stream  of  tourists,  say  MANO  la 
"nothing  to  be  afraid  of — Just  Beto  and  a 
few  crazy  kids." 

Whatever  MANO's  numerical  strength, 
many  knowledgeable  observers  say  the  bel- 
ligerence displayed  by  Martinez  Is  all  too 
typical  of  a  deepening  undercurrent  of  anger 
and  frustration  among  the  nation's  Mexican- 
Americans  To  some,  It  seems  Inevitable  that 
violence  will  result,  and  they  believe  It  may 
well  come  this  summer. 

One  Fedeiral  official  responsible  for  gauging 
the  mood  of  minority  groups  puts  It  this 
way:  "There's  an  awful  lot  of  ferment  among 
the  Mexican-Americans,  a  rising  level  of  mil- 
itancy among  the  young,  with  more  dem- 
onstrations and  more  challenging  of  author- 
"^y — all  the  preliminary  stages  of  outright 
violence." 

UNrSUALLY    LARGE    PROPORTION 

If  trouble  comes,  many  experts  believe.  It 
could  weU  occur  here  In  South  Texas.  Many 
areas  of  the  Southwest  have  large  concentra- 
tions of  Mexican-Americans,  but  the  pro- 
portion Is  unusually  large  here.  San  Antonio 
counts  300.000  Me.Klcan-Amertcans  In  its 
total  population  of  650,000.  making  It  second 
only  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  number  of  Mexi- 
can-Americans. 

Many  Mexican-Americans,  to  be  sure,  have 
little  cause  for  uuh.ipplnes.s.  Tliroughout  the 
Southwest.  Mexican-Americans  are  promi- 
nent In  business  and  various  professions.  In- 
cluding politics,  and  the  number  of  well- 
educated  Mexican-Americans  moving  into 
middle-class  society  is  growing. 

But  vast  numbers  remain  mired  In  seem- 
ingly liopeless  poverty.  Cut  off  from  the  so- 
ciety at  large,  by  l.Tnguage  and  cultural 
barriers,  poorly  educated,  lacking  Job  skille, 
often  di.<;crlminatecl  against  on  an  ethnic 
basis,  these  people  c:uster  In  the  Mexican- 
American  slum.s — or  barrios — found  In  prac- 
tically every  Southwestern  city. 

In  San  Antonio  the  barrio  Is  a  sprawling 
collection  of  dilapiated  wooden  houses  on 
the  wrong  side  of  town.  Many  of  the  barrio's 
streets  remain  unpaved,  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  Jammed  with  big  families — or 
sometimes  several  families.  The  yards  an 
tiny,  often  surrounded  by  fences  and  deco- 
rated with  birdbaths  and  plaster  religious 
statues. 

MANY    MIGRANT    WORKEXS 

Majiy  of  tho«e  who  live  In  the  San  Antonio 
barrio  and  in  other  areas  of  South  Texas  are 
migrant  farm  workers,  usually  spending 
months  in  the  Midwest  during  the  growing 
and  harvest  seasons  and  returning  here  for 
the  winter. 

Those  who  fear  violence  here  this  summer 
say  it  could  well  be  triggered  by  the  impact 
of  growing  mechanization  on  the  jobs  of 
such  migrant  workers.  In  the  Midwest  alone, 
one  Federal  report  estimates.  40,000  migrant 
farm  laborers  will  be  displaced  this  year — 
and  a  large  percentage  of  these  will  be  Tex- 
ans.  Luis  De  Leon,  who  works  In  the  La- 
redo. Tex..  ofQce  of  an  eight-state  migrant- 
assistance  group  known  as  the  Colorado  Mi- 
grant Council,  predicts:  "There's  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  frustration  and  anger." 

Jose  Angel  Gutierrez,  a  youthful  activist 
who  works  with  migrants  and  holds  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  political  science,  says  he  is 
convinced  that  "after  this  summer,  a  farm 
laborer  won't  even  have  enough  money  to 
get  drunk  on.  Things  may  not  explode  com- 
pletely this  summer.  But  that's  when  it's 
going  to  begin." 

When  he  wrote  his  master's  thesis  two 
years  ago,  Mr.  Gutierrez  concluded  that  "the 
empirical  conditions  for  revolution"  exist  in 
South  Texas.  Today,  he  says,  "the  chances 
for  violence  are  better  than  ever." 

There  have,  of  course,  been  a  number  of 
manifestations  of  Mexican-American  unrest 
already  in  various  parts  of  the  nation.  The 
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campaign  led  by  Cesar  Chavez  to  unionize 

the  grape-fleld  workers  In  Delano.  Calif.,  has  f, 
largely  been  a  "chlcano" — or  Mexlcan-Amer-  ' 
lean— movement,  and  confrontations  of  rart-  i 
ous  sorts  have  occurred  with  less  publicity 
In  Lansing,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Chi-  ^ 
cago  and  other  places  where  the  Spanish-  j 
speaking  have  settled  after  fleeing  the  pover-  ,. 
ty  along  the  Mexican  border. 

But  much  of  the  agitation  has  remained 
beneath  the  surface.  Most  Mexican-American 
groups  in  San  Antonio,  for  example,  publicly 
deplore  even  nonviolent  demonstrations 
During  two  boycotts  of  public  schools  by 
Chlcano  students  and  a  strike  by  city  gar- 
bage collectors  (nearly  all  Mexican-Amerl- 
cans)  there  was  not  a  single  arrest.  As  a 
result,  city  leaders  are  confident  things  will 
remain  calm. 

"This  has  always  been  a  liberal  town,"  saj-s 
Walter  W.  McAllister,  the  81-year-old  mayor, 
who  has  an  autographed  picture  of  Herbert 
Hoover  In  his  office.  "I  dont  expect  trouble 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent  here  have 
made  real  progress  in  recent  years." 

But  a  Federal  obsen-er  here  warns.  "There 
are  'brown  power'  militants  who  are  as  full 
of  hate  and  violence  as  anything  the  black 
power  movement  ever  saw.  It  wouldn't  sur- 
prise me  to  see  things  really  come  to  a  head 
in  San  Antonio.  Maybe  here  before  anj-where 
else." 

One  reason  for  the  peaceful  facade,  as 
MANO's  Beto  Martinez  sees  it.  Is  that  the 
radicals  have  learned  a  lesson  from  those 
who  have  gone  before.  For  example,  when  a 
supposedly  nonviolent  group  headed  by  Mr. 
Gutierrez  and  known  as  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Youth  Organization  fMAYO)  began 
making  such  public  statements  as  "We  must 
eliminate  the  gringo.  ...  We  have  to  b« 
revolutionary  In  our  demands,"  it  was  widely 
accused  of  racism. 

U.S.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  San  Anto- 
nio,  a  Mexican-American  with  a  consistently 
liberal  voting  record  in  Congress,  blasted 
MAYO  as  drawing  "fire  from  the  deepest 
wellsprtngs  of  hate."  The  Ford  Foundation 
refused  to  renew  a  grant  to  MAYO,  and  Mr. 
Gutierrez  was  fired  from  another  Ford  Foun- 
datlon-sp>onsored  project. 

"We're  not  so  stupid,"  says  Martinez.  "We 
went  underground  right  after  the  cops  mur- 
dered all  those  Black  Panthers."  Now,  he 
says,  no  more  than  four  or  five  members  of 
MANO  meet  at  one  time.  Membership  lists 
have  been  destroyed. 

Martinez  tells  his  recruits:  "Get  guna 
wherever  you  can,  preferably  from  addicts 
who  steal  them.  Don't  buy  them  if  you  can 
help  it.  And  don't  carry  them.  Stay  off  dope. 
Don't  use  the  telephone.  Don't  make  public 
speeches.  Get  a  job,  if  you  can,  and  try  to 
look  harmless.  This  is  how  the  Minutemen 
have  survived.  We  will,  too."  (The  Minute- 
men  is  a  secret  paramllltarv  group  on  the  ex- 
treme right.) 

NO    RAMPAGES    EXPECTED 

On  the  basis  of  detailed  reports  on  MANO 
and  the  mood  of  the  Mexican-American  pop- 
ulace here.  Federal  observers  don't  expect  a 
riot  like  those  that  occurred  in  the  Watts  sec- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  and  In  some  other  cities, 
with  rampages  of  looting  and  burning. 

Instead,  they  fear  a  shootout  between  mill- 
tan  ts  and  police,  a  replay  of  the  Cleveland 
battle  between  blacks  and  police  that  took  11 
lives  in  the  summer  of  1968.  In  maintaining 
that  the  chances  for  such  violence  are  high 
here,  sources  cite  the  conclusion  by  Cleveland 
Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  and  a  county  grand  jury 
that  the  outbreak  there  was  not  the  result  of 
a  revolutionary  plot  or  conspiracy  but  rather 
represented  "spontaneous  action  taken  by  a 
group  who  were  armed  and  emotionally  pre- 
pared to  do  violence." 

If  there  is  such  "emotional  preparation"  in 
Texas.  It  is  not  hard  to  trace  its  roots.  Sen. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya  (D.,  N.M.)  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee   last   summer   that   Mexican- 
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American  poverty  is  worse  In  Texas  than  in 
any  other  area  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able. 

In  Texas  46.5  Tc  of  the  Mexican- Americans 
live  in  housing  regarded  as  overcrowded  or 
dilapidated,  while  only  9.4'T  of  the  "white" 
population  lives  In  such  conditions.  The 
median  annual  family  Income  for  Mexican- 
Americans  is  $2,914,  compared  with  $4,884 
for  whites.  The  average  educational  level  Is  6.2 
years  for  Mexican -Americans  but  11.4  years 
for  whites.  Of  the  total  population  In  Texas, 
ZA'"c  has  no  schooling  at  all.  This  compares 
with  5.3  "^r  among  Negroes  In  Texas  and  16 7o 
among  Mexican-Americans. 

The  Mexican-American  also  suffers  more 
severely  at  the  hands  of  official  justice  in 
South  Texas  than  in  any  other  area  In  five 
Southeastern  states,  according  to  studies 
made  by  the  U.S.  Ccnimlssion  on  Civil 
Rights,  in  1968. 

The  commission  said  It  found  that  "Mexi- 
can-American citizens  are  subject  to  unduly 
harsh  treatment  by  law  enforcement  officers, 
that  they  are  often  arrested  on  Insufficient 
grounds,  receive  physical  and  verbal  abuse 
and  penalties  which  are  disproportionately 
severe.  We  have  found  them  to  be  deprived 
of  proper  use  of  ball  and  of  adequate  repre- 
sentation by  counsel.  They  are  substantially 
imderrepresented  on  grand  and  pwtlt  Juries 
and  excluded  from  full  participation  in  law 
enforcement  agencies,  esjjeclally  In  super- 
visory positions." 

Government  efforts  to  improve  the  plight 
of  Mexican-Americans  have  caused  some  dis- 
illusionment. "People  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  these  programs  have  promised  more 
than  they  can  deliver."  says  Richard  Avcna. 
field  director  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion here. 

HIGH  JOBLESS  RATE 

Unemployment  remains  high — nearly  30  "^c 
on  the  Mexlcan-.\merlcan  West  Side  of  San 
Antonio— despite  a  Labor  Department  "con- 
centrated employment  program"  that  has 
been  under  way  for  three  years,  and  the 
city  Urban  Renewal  Authority  Is  prevented 
by  state  law  from  using  its  land  for  badly 
needed  public  housing.  The  only  two  projects 
the  authority  has  completed  in  13  years  were 
devoted  to  commercial  interests  and  head- 
quarters for  local  government. 

There's  some  hope  pwlltical  successes  will 
offset  the  forces  for  strife  In  the  streets. 

Mexican-Americans  In  some  nearby  rural 
communities  have  been  fashioning  their  own 
political  machine,  the  Raza  Unlda  (United 
People)  Party,  which  has  either  sponsored  or 
supported  more  than  a  dozen  candidates  and 
not  lost  an  election.  Even  in  San  Antonio, 
where  dty  government  has  been  controlled 
since  the  mid-1950s  by  the  conservative 
Good  Government  League  and  where  the 
Spanish-speaking  vote  Is  largely  restricted 
to  a  single  county  commissioner  district, 
candidates  with  militant  support  have  won 
in  at  least  five  elections. 

Even  so,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  chief  strategist  of 
the  Raza  Unlda  victories,  says,  "It's  too  late 
for  the  gringo  to  make  amends.  Violence 
lias  got  to  come." 


OUTSTANDING  SCIENTISTS  FAVOR 
BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  12,  1970,  field  hearings  were 
held  on  S.  4,  my  bill  to  establish  a  100,- 
000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  The 
hearings  were  conducted  in  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  by  the  distinguished  and  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Some  35  witnesses  appeared  to  testify 
at  these  hearings,  and  the  overwhelming 


majority  were  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
legislation  to  preserve  this  unique  area 
of  Texas.  Among  the  witnesses  were  dis- 
tinguished botanists,  biologists,  ecolo- 
gists,  limnologists,  and  other  knowledge- 
able and  learned  persons  concerned  •with 
conserving  this  rich  "biological  cross- 
roads of  America,"  as  it  has  been  so 
aptly  described. 

A  most  distinguished  witness  at  the 
hearings  was  Dr.  Clarence  Cottam,  a  na- 
tionally known  biologist,  who  is  presently 
director  of  the  Welder  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion of  Sinton,  Tex.  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Dr.  Cot- 
tam's  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park. 

Anotlier  distinguished  witness  who 
testified  in  favor  of  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  was  the  eminent  botanist, 
researcher,  author  of  many  works  on 
botany.  Dr.  Donovan  S.  Correll  of  the 
Texas  Research  Institute  at  Renner,  Tex. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  compelling  testimony  of 
these  two  outstanding  scientists  con- 
cerning the  need  to  preserve  the  Big 
Thicket  of  Texas  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
money  was  Grd8red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as  follows: 

The  Big  Thicket  National  Park,  Tex. 
(By  Clarence  Cottam; 
My  name  is  Clarence  Cottam  of  Sinton, 
Texas.  I  am  Director  of  the  Welder  Wildlife 
Foundation  of  Sinton.  I  was  formerly  Senior 
or  principal  Biologist  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  for  eight  years  Assist- 
ant Director  of  that  agency.  I  also  served  as 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Biology  and  Agriculture  at  Brigham  Young 
University  In  Utah.  I  speak  here  today  as  a 
professional  biologist  and  conservationist, 
entirely  and  solely  representing  myself  and 
not  any  agency  with  which  I  have  been  or 
am  now  associated. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  It  is  In  the  best 
public  Interest  to  establish  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  and  recreation  area.  A  major 
purpose  for  establishing  a  national  park, 
recreation  area  or  a  National  Monument  la 
to  preserve  In  perpetuity  the  natural  his- 
tory, scenic,  historic  and  recreation  or  other 
public  values  for  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Studies  of  existing  parks,  monuments  amd 
national  recreation  areas  in  contrast  to  other 
great  areas  that  should  have  been  preserved, 
have  shown  convincingly  that  too  often  many 
of  these  public  values  have  been  lost  when 
they  are  not  placed  under  public  trust  and 
administration.  Studies  of  existing  parks 
and  other  outstanding  national  recreation 
areas  have  shown  that  these  areas  have  ef- 
fectively boosted  the  local  and  regional 
economy. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  communities  in 
the  vicinity  of  proposed  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas  usually  are,  and  should  be, 
concerned  about  the  possible  loss  of  tax 
revenue.  If  lands  and  properties  are  taken 
off  the  tax  rolls  or  if  other  sources  of  rev- 
enues should  be  lost. 

When  the  issues  of  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  and  Recreational  Area  were  being 
considered  Cap>e  Hatteras  Sea  Shore  in  Dare 
County,  North  Carolina  was  studied  to  deter- 
mine what  Its  economic  impact  on  the  ad- 
jacent communities  had  been.  A  reporter 
from  the  Eugene,  Oregon,  Register-Guard 
visited  this  area  and  submitted  his  findings. 
He  examined  the  tax  records  of  Dare  County 
where  this  National  Seashore  is  largely  lo- 
cated. He  found  that  total  assessed  valua- 
tions within  this  sparoely  settled  rural 
county  had  more  than  doubled  from  1950  to 


1958,  from  til  million  to  $25  million.  Con- 
temporary with  this,  the  tax  rates  were  re- 
duced from  $1,000  to  $.80  p>er  hundred.  Tour- 
ism doubled  within  a  six-year  period  in 
communities  adjacent  to  the  National  sea- 
shore. Bank  deposits  doubled  during  the 
I>erlod.  Land  remaining  on  the  tax  rolls  often 
increased  from  50  to  100  times  because  the 
park  stimulated  economic  growth  and  activ- 
ity. 

It  is  true  that  land  usually  Is  taken  off  the 
tax  rolls  when  a  park  or  other  federal  insti- 
tution is  created.  When  the  Cape  Hatteras 
(Pea  Island)  Seashore  area  became  govern- 
ment property  nearly  one  million  dollars  of 
taxible  property  was  removed  from  the 
County  books.  This  amount  however  now 
represents  only  about  one  percent  of  the 
County  governments  Income.  This  is  far  out 
weighed  by  a  much  higher  income  resulting 
directly  from  the  establishment  of  the  rec- 
reational park. 

Before  the  Seashore  was  established  fish- 
ing represented  the  principle  source  of  In- 
come. Today  fish  landings  have  significantly 
increased  both  by  weight  and  volume:  still.  It 
represents  only  a  little  over  10' ;  of  the  total 
income.  The  tourist  industry  new  represents 
57.5';  of  the  basic  income  of  the  people 
while  Federal  and  state  governments  com- 
prise another  20  '~< . 

Attached  hereto  is  a  condensed  report  pre- 
pared in  1961  by  the  U.S.  National  Park  Serv- 
ice on  the  economic  history  following  the 
establishing  of  a  number  of  our  national 
parks. 

Tourism  Is  one  of  the  major  economic 
Industries  of  this  nation.  It  Is  either  first 
or  second  In  Importaxice  in  a  number  of 
states  and  third  in  the  nation.  Because  of 
her  favorable  geographic  position,  excellent 
climate.  suj>erlor  scenery,  abundance  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  unexcelled  highways  and 
other  means  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nication Texas  Is  In  a  strategic  and  unique 
{XKltlon  to  capitalize  on  this  economic  as- 
set— providing  the  state  has  the  necessary 
parks  and  recreation  areas  of  caliber  that 
win  attract  people.  The  jxrtential  and  the 
demands  are  here  and  I  believe  the  state 
leadership  Is  aware  that  far  too  little  has 
yet  been  done  to  meet  our  growing  recre- 
ational and  tourist  needs  or  meet  the  poten- 
tial that  now  exists. 

Texas  now  does  not  have  sufficient  p>arks 
and  recreation  are.-Js  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  its  own  people  without  considering 
the  constantly  expanding  demands  and 
needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  As  the  leisure 
time  increases  and  our  population  expands 
the  needs  for  parks  and  recreational  areas  will 
become  Increasingly  more  urgent,  yet  more 
costly  to  acquire  and  develop.  The  longer  we 
postpone  taking  vigorous  action  the  more 
difficult  it  win  be  to  Eicquire  the  necessary 
areas. 

The  Important  Park  Service  Mission  66 
showed  clearly  that  the  demand  far  exceeds 
national  areas  along  this  Hue.  In  estimating 
I>ark  attendance  ten  years  hence  1 1956)  this 
service  later  found  that  they  were  about 
33 ■>  under  actual  park  visitations  in  1966. 

Attendance  at  parks  and  other  public 
areas — state  and  community  parks,  wildlife 
refuges,  national  and  state  forests,  fishing 
lakes  and  streams  and  public  domain  land — 
all  showed  treanendous  Increased  public  use. 

That  there  is  an  increasing  public  demand 
for  parks  and  natural  areas  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  visitation  to  most  areas  are  In- 
creasing from  five  to  well  over  ten  percent 
each  year. 

Some  examples  of  these  demands  follow: 

In  1966  there  were  117  million  visits  to 
National  Parks — an  increase  of  about  8Tc  a 
year  since  then. 

In  1959  there  were  96  million  visits  to  Na- 
tional Forests. 

In  1964  there  were  137»/2  million  visits  to 
National  Forests. 

In  1959  there  were  9'i  million  ■visits  to  Na- 
tional WlldUfe  Refuges. 
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In  1968  there  were  14  million  visits  to  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges. 

In  1968  there  were  296  >;,  million  visits  to 
suite  Parks  and  State  recreation  areas — an 
8.6'     increase  annually  In  1969  &  1970. 

In  1965  there  were  more  than  50  million 
fl-hermen  and  hunters  12  years  old  or  older 
In  .America  and  they  spend  some  $4  billion 
pursuing  that  recreation  each  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  visitation  by  many  people 
have  an  exceedingly  important  economic  im- 
part on  all  adjacent  communities  and  to  a 
les-ser  degree  to  areas  far  removed  from  the 
park,  forest  or  other  natural  history  area.  In  a 
report  prepared  by  William  B.  Beyers  to  the 
National  Park  Service  In  February  of  1970  on 
the  ■■Econiimic  Impact  of  Mt.  R;ilnler  ai^d 
Olympic  Nationa;  Park"  in  1963  he  showed 
that  for  Olympic  National  Park,  visitors  that 
year  were  eonmated  to  have  spent  a  total  of 
$21  8  million  in  the  U.S.  en  their  park  visits. 
.\ppr.  ixlmately  $18  3  million  of  these  expendl- 
ture.s  were  made  in  the  .s*ate  of  Washington. 
Nou-Washuigton  residents  spent  a  total  of 
$10  million  on  their  park  visits,  w-ith  $6.5  mil- 
lion of  their  e.xpendlture  bein?  made  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  "The  $18.3  million  in 
visitor  expenditures  made  in  Washington 
State,  and  the  operations  expenditure  of  the 
National  Park  Service  created  about  $16.7 
million  In  income  in  Washington  State  and 
supported  the  annual  equivalent  of  approxi- 
matelv  2800  Job.';.  In  the  US.  as  a  whole.  In- 
C'~<me  of  $69  9  million  was  created  by  Olympic 
National  Park  visitors  and  operation  expendi- 
tures. Thus,  far  every  dollar  of  visitor  and 
park  operations  expenditure,  $3.02  in  income 
wa^  generated  In  the  U.S.  ec.nomy." 

Mr.  Ranier  National  Park  visitors  were  esti- 
mated to  have  spent  $14.9  million  in  1968  on 
their  visits  of  which  $12.6  million  was  spent 
in  the  state  of  Washington.  Out-of-state  visi- 
tors spent  .  .  .  $4.7  million  on  trips  to  this 
park  of  wliich  $2.9  million  was  spent  in  the 
state. 

It  IS  clear  that  our  national  parks  and 
similar  areas  wliich  were  set  aside  to  pre- 
serve units  of  our  most  magnificant  natural 
environment  have  also  become  of  great  im- 
portance to  both  the  local  and  national  econ- 
omy. If  the  Big  Thicket  in  Texas  becomes  a 
National  Park,  as  I  hope  it  does.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  too  will  add  significantly  to  both  the 
local,  state,  and  national  economy. 

The  Big  Thicket  area  of  East  Texas  Is 
unique  in  many  respects  and  originallv  com- 
prised about  3>2  million  acres  and  repre- 
sented parts  of  eleven  Texas  counties.  The 
area  is  beautiful  and  of  great  scientific  and 
cultural  value.  It  has  rather  appropriately 
been  described  as  the  "biological  crossroads" 
of  North  .■\merica.  This  is  because  its  uniqtie 
and  unparralleled  flora  (and  funai  are  rep- 
resentati'.e  of  characteristic  floras  of  diverse 
belts  such  ;>.-;  the  Appalachian  highlands,  the 
coastal  plains,  Piedmont  forests,  open  wood- 
lands and  even  the  everglades. 

The  diversity  of  plants  and  animals  in  close 
proximity  is  the  result  of  several  factors: 
(a)  a  rather  high  rainfall  of  about  60  inches 
annually,  (b)  a  warm  humid  gulf  chmate, 
and  ici  a  geographic  location  where  there  is 
an  overlap  between  the  north  and  south  and 
also  ea.-t  and  west.  Botanists  and  ecologists 
have  here  described  eight  major  plant  com- 
munities: Upland.  Savanna,  beech-magnolia, 
baygall.  palinetto-baldc>-press-hardwood.  bog, 
steam  bank  and  flood-plain  forests. 

This  area  is  unique  because  these  diverse 
associations  of  plant  communities  live  in 
surprisingly  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
The  animal  communities  are  largely  depend- 
ent tiptm  the  plant  environments  Con- 
sequently, they  too  are  amazingly  diverse 
and  comple:<  In  this  unique  area. 

Several  species  of  trees  here  seem  to  reach 
their  finest  and  most  luxurant  development. 
A  ntimber  of  world  record  or  near  record 
sized  trees  and  shrubs  are,  or  were  found 
here.  These  Included  giant  specimens  of  the 


American  holly,  eastern  red  cedar,  bald 
cypress,  Chinese  tallow,  American  sycamore, 
magnolia,  giant  palmetto  palm,  sparkleberry, 
sweet  leaf,  and  2-winged  silverbell. 

Because  of  diverse  soil  types  from  acid  bogs 
to  relatively  dry  sandy  ridges  and  diverse 
and  varied  water  relationships  from  bog, 
marsh,  lake,  flowing  streams  and  fluctuating 
water  levels  to  upland  prairie  sod,  nature 
has  developed  a  fantastically  rich  flora  of 
both  flowering  and  lower  non-flowering 
plants.  Tiiese  are  said  to  Include  some  25 
species  of  ferns,  many  and  probably  some 
undescribed  species  of  algae,  moss,  fungi 
and  llciiens.  Four  of  America's  five  native 
Insectivorous  plants  are  found  here  including 
the  attractive  pitcher  plant,  bladderwort, 
sundew  and  bog  violet.  Hundreds  of  species 
and  varieties  of  flowering  plants  abound. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Correll,  eminent  botanist,  of  the 
Texas  Researcli  Foundation  has  described 
this  area  as  a  "region  of  critical  species 
cliunge."  He  added  that  "the  variations  are 
often  so  great  that  the  plant  has  to  be 
segregated  as  a  distinct  species."  Tills  char- 
acteristic is  somewhat  typical  of  transition 
blotic  zones  where  related  species  come  to- 
gether and  there  is  an  interchange  of  genes 
in  the  crossings.  It  is  probably  also  an  ex- 
pression of  tlie  tiiiique  habitat  variations  and 
the  efforts  of  the  flora  and  fauna  to  adapt 
to  the  varied  and  changing  environments. 
Wherever  one  finds  an  abnormally  rich 
and  amazingly  varied  flora  he  may  be  sure 
of  finding  also  a  surprisingly  ricli  and  varied 
fauna  associated  with  it  as  the  flora,  in  large 
measure.  limits  or  determines  the  bounds 
of   the  varied  animal  communities. 

Well  over  300  species  of  birds  have  been 
recorded  from  the  Big  Thicket  and  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  mammals,  reptiles 
and  ampWbians.  It  is  a  rich  area  for  mi- 
grants and  it  also  contains  many  resident 
and  nesting  species  of  birds.  The  endan- 
gered alligator  and  the  rare  eastern  Black 
bear  are  uncommon  but  fovind  here.  The 
extinct  Carolina  Paraquet  (Louisiana  race) 
and  the  Passenger  pigeon  undoubtedly  oc- 
curred here. 

If  recent  reports  are  correct  the  most 
notable  extant  bird  species  making  its  home 
here  is  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  Amer- 
ica's largest  bird  of  the  woodpecker  family. 
This  area  has  been  a  favored  haunt  of  this 
rare  and  gravely  endangered  bird.  If  reports 
of  reputable  scientists  and  ornithologists 
ase  correct  some  seven  to  ten  individuals 
of  this  majestic  bird  are  making  their  last 
stand  here:  primarily  in  the  Neches  River 
bottomlands. 

The  Ivory-bill  is  a  bird  of  very  restricted 
habitat  requirements  and  it  Is  quite  un- 
adaptable. It  requires  extensive  virgin  old 
timbered  land  to  survive.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  great  nation  of  ours  cannot  afford 
to  let  any  more  of  our  endangered  species 
become  e.xtinct.  Tliis  should  be  an  added 
indut-'ment  to  save  the  Big  Thicket  from 
further  destruction. 

This  remarkable  and  uniquely  rich  area, 
from  the  standpoint  of  American  flora  and 
fauna,  is  rich  in  early  Texas  history.  We  will 
lose  an  irreplaceable  heritage  if  further  de- 
lay is  permitted  to  prevent  acquisition  of 
this  area.  Whatever  land  we  can  obtain  and 
preserve  there  will  not  be  enough  for  those 
who  vill  come  after  us.  We  are  told  that 
selfish  private  interests — some  lumbermen, 
pipeline  companies,  and  real  estate  promo- 
ters— are  exploiting  this  area  so  destruc- 
tively that  50  acres  per  day  are  falling  to  the 
ax  and  bulldozer.  Immediate  action  is  called 
for  to  save  any  of  the  last  300.000  acres  that 
have  not  been  largely  ruined.  The  axea  is  so 
prodtictlve  that  even  though  much  destruc- 
tion has  occurred  in  time  Nature,  under 
sound  management,  will  heal  most  of  the 
present  scars. 

I  urge  that  In  the  Interest  of  this  great 
state  and  nation,  of  which  we  are  all  proud 
to  be  a  part,  as  much  land  as  possible  in  the 
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Big  Tliicket  ajea  be  decla.red  a  National  Park. 
The  problem  is  too  big  now  for  the  state 
alone  to  handle.  Our  concern  for  those  who 
come  after  us  should  stimulate  Immediate 
and  affirmative  action. 

Testimony  bv  Donovax  S.  Courell  in  F.'\voh 
OF  THE  Creation  of  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  in  support  of 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  that  should  be 
created  in  southe.istern  Texas,  not  only  as 
aii  aesthetic  region  of  great  recreational  val- 
ue but  also  as  an  out-of-doors  biological 
laboratory  for  the  biologist  and  naturalist. 

Although  the  boundaries  of  the  Big  Thick- 
et, both  Lower  and  Upper,  are  only  roughly 
defined,  most  authorities  agree  tliat  the 
region  is  centered  in  Hardin  County  with  ex- 
tensive areas  in  Polk,  Tyler  and  other  ad- 
jacent counties.  The  limitation  of  distribu- 
tion of  individual  plant  species  are  even  more 
difficult  to  define  than  the  boundaries  of  the 
Thicket,  itself.  For  this  reason  it  is  essen- 
tially impossible  to  enumerate  plant  species 
that  may  be  solely  confined  to  the  Big  Thick- 
et, since  most  plants  may  be  generally  dis- 
tributed in  soutiieast  Texas,  a  floristicilly 
rich  region. 

Therefore,  wiien  I  speak  of  plants  of  the 
Big  Tiiicket  I  am  referring  to  plants  of  south- 
east Texas. 

The  forests  of  east  Texas  represent  the 
western    extremity    of    the    vast    woodl.inds 

that  cover  southeastern  United  States.  Prac-    

tically  all  of  the  species  that  comprise  the 
vegetation  composition  of  this  area  have 
reached  their  westerly  migration  in  the  Big 
Thicket.  Because  of  this,  many  of  the  species 
reveal  variation  in  some  of  their  characteris-  j 
tics  from  plants  of  the  same  species  found  I 
farther  east;  for  Instance,  those  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  The  Big  Thicket  shows  much 
evidence  as  being  a  region  of  speciation.  This  j 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  numlier  of 
pl.mts  have  been  dcscribsd  from  this  area 
that  show  distinct  relationsihp  with  species 
that  occur  farther  east.  It  can  therefore  be 
considered  a  haven  where  plants  have  be- 
come and  are  becoming  adapted  to  a  ratlier 
unique  environment. 

Although  the  composition  of  both  tbo 
woody  and  the  herbaceous  elements  is  dis  • 
tinctly  southeastern,  there  are  some  endem- 
ics that  occur  in  the  Big  Tliicket. 

In  my  forays  throughout  most  of  south- 
eastern United  States  from  North  Carolina  to 
southern  Florida  and  east  Texas,  I  do  not 
recall  any  other  area  that  can  be  said  to  be 
Identical  to  the  Big  Thicket.  The  Florida 
Everglades  and  the  Okeefeenokee  Swamp  in 
Georgia  are  different  from  this  region.  The 
rolling  Piedmont  forests  and  the  more  open 
woodlands  of  the  coastal  plains  of  these  more 
eastern  regions  are  also  difl^erent.  In  fact,  in 
the  Big  Thicket  we  not  only  have  ecologic 
representations  of  all  of  tlie  above  regions, 
but  we  have  immense  areas  that  resemble 
tropical  Jungles  to  be  found  in  such  areas  as 
the  states  of  Tamaullpas  and  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico. 

A  point  that  might  escape  the  casual  ob- 
server is  the  fact  that  although  the  Big 
Thicket  Is  considered  a  southeastern  wood- 
land, and  it  connotes  to  the  average  Individ-  \ 
ual  a  coastal  plain  flora,  there  are  some  T 
species  in  the  Big  Thicket  area  that  have 
not  been  reported  from  Louisiana  eastward 
but  are  connected  with  the  Appalachian  flora 
from  northeastern  Arkansas  northeastward. 
The  occurrence  of  these  species  so  far  west- 
ward, in  an  almost  direct  line  from  the  Ap- 
palachian area.  Is  another  puzzling  factor  In 
plant  distribution.  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  Big  Thicket  is  not  Just  another 
woodland  that  Is  so  common  to  most  of 
southeastern  United  States. 

It  Is  unthinkable  to  knowledgeable  biol- 
ogists that  a  good  representation  of  this 
unique  area  may   not  be  saved  for  ftiture 
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generations.  The  region  is  not  only  one  of 
g.'-eai  aesthetic  value  to  the  naturalist  and 
nature  lover,  but  it  is  literally  an  out-of- 
doors  laboiatory  for  the  biology  student.  More 
than  200  trees  and  siirubs  are  indigenous  to 
soutiieast  Texas,  of  which  tlie  Big  Tliicket 
forms  a  prominent  part.  Many  of  the  treers 
attain  tlieir  maximum  size  m  the  Big  Thicket, 
especially  along  Pine  Isli.nd  Bayuu  and  the 
Neclies  River.  Among  the:«  are  basket  oak. 
gum  and  cypress.  The  beecli.  which  in  north- 
eastern United  States  is  to  be  foiind  on 
not  til-facing  sloi)es.  grows  along  streams  and 
on  gently  roiling  lands  in  tlie  Big  Tliicket 
to  form  forests  of  magnificent  trees.  Soutii- 
ern  magnolia  is  known  to  be  ancient  and  of 
enormous  gi'owth  in  the  Big  Thicket.  Numer- 
ous unique  lierbacecus  plaiits  are  to  be  found 
In  the  Big  Thicket,  including  34  speciPf  of 
ferns  and  fern  allies  and  30  species  of  native 
orcliids.  Many  plants  thiit  are  rare  to  other 
sections  of  tlie  country  are  often  common  to 
the  area. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  in  order  to 
a.=sure  the  utmost  protection  and  perpetua- 
tion of  tlie  flora  and  fauna  of  this  unique 
area,  a  block  of  at  least  75.000  acres  should 
be  set  aside  and  maintained  as  a  National 
Park.  If  any  part  of  the  park  is  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  nature  preserve  and  haven  for 
indigenous  plants  and  animals  it  should  be 
large  enough  to  IncUide  a  protective  or  buffer 
zone.  Otherwise,  the  area  will  soon  become 
contaminated  by  the  introduction  of  weedy 
-plants  and  domestic  animals.  Also,  any 
watercourse  that  is  to  be  a  part  of  a  natural 
preserve  should  have  its  headwaters  pro- 
tected from  nil  outside  interference  and  dis- 
turbance. 

One  argument  tised  against  the  formation 
of  a  National  Park,  and  one  that  I  would 
like  to  refute  most  emphatically  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  once  a  forest  Is  dis- 
tur'oed  or  cut  over  it  is  forever  lost  as  a  park 
area  possibility.  This  is  a  short-sighted  and 
untrue  argument  that  is  often  used  by  those 
who  are  against  the  formation  of  a  Park  pre- 
serve in  the  Big  Thicket.  This  fallacy  also 
has  been  the  basis  for  apparent  systematic, 
purposeful  demolitions  In  some  choice  areas 
of  the  Big  Thicket,  after  which  opponents 
can  proudly  boast  that  "there  is  nothing 
worth  saving  in  the  Big  Thicket",  This  self- 
ish argument  should  never  be  accepted  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  a 
park.  For  instance,  there  la  little  doubt  that 
most  of  the  present  so-called  "pristine" 
forest  of  the  Big  Thicket  has  been  cut  over  at 
least  once,  if  not  more.  Also,  very  little.  If 
any,  of  what  are  now  the  Smoky  Mt.  Park  and 
Shenandoah  Parkway  escaped  logging  in  the 
early  days.  "i'et.  today,  these  National  Parks, 
formed  primarily  of  second-growth  trees,  are 
great  aesthetic  assets  for  not  only  the  Ameri- 
cans along  the  eastern  seaboard,  but  for  all 
of  our  people.  As  long  as  the  ecological  phe- 
nomenon of  "succession"  remains  a  fact  we 
can  depend  upon  a  cvit-over  forest  to  return 
eventu&lly  to  Its  ultimate  climax  state  if  it 
Is  set  aside  and  protected.  For  this  reason,  if 
need  be.  it  wotild  be  well  to  include  some 
cut-over  forests  within  the  Park  area,  not 
only  for  the  above  reason  but  also  because 
such  lands  should  be  less  costly  to  obtain. 
Studies  have  shown  that  quick  recovery  and 
rapid  growth  occur  In  most  of  the  Big 
Thicket  after  logging.  In  any  case,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  park  should  never  be  colored  by  a 
de.^ire  for  expediency  and  immediate  results 
but  ratiier  it  should  be  motivated  by  needs 
of  the  future  and  a  desire  to  preserve  some- 
thing of  our  inheritance  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  come  after. 

To  reiterate,  I  would  say  that  several  of  the 
most  salient  points,  from  a  botanical  stand- 
point, to  support  setting  aside  a  portion  of 
the  Big  Thicket  for  posterity  are:  1)  The 
area  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  southeastern  United  States 
plants:  2)  Critical  speciation  appears  to  be 
occurring  there:    3)    The  region  is  a  haven 


for  a  unique  composition  of  plant  species; 

4)  Some  elements  of  the  Big  Thicket  flora 
are  directly  related  to  the  Appalachian  flora: 

5)  Several  species  of  trees,  including  the 
American  holly,  American  beech  and  south- 
ern magnolia,  attain  their  finest  development 
and  largest  size  in  the  Big  Thicket. 


ARMY  SURVEILLANCE  OF  CIVILIAN 
POLinCAL  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  la.st,  I  placed  ir.  the  Recokd  Mr. 
Christopher  Pyle  s  most  recent  article 
concei'ninr,  the  Army's  surveillance  of 
civ'llan  political  activities. 

S  nee  brinLiing  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  have  received  in 
the  mail  a  copy  of  an  Air  Force  memo- 
randum entitled  "Reporting  Subversive 
Activities,"  iss'aed  May  25  at  Sheppard 
Air  Force  Base,  "Wicliita  Falls.  Tex, 

Although  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
memorand'.im  applies  to  military  per- 
sonnel only  or  whether  it  includes  ci\11- 
iaiis  as  uell,  I  think  it  makes  little  real 
diffeience.  for  the  basic  question  at  i.ssue 
is  to  what  extent  any  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  may  iniiinge  on  basic 
rights  "Juaranteed  by  the  Con.stitut!on  to 
each  and  every  citizen,  whether  in  mili- 
tary or  civilian  life. 

Perhaps  t!ie  mo.'it  rudimentary  of  all 
our  constitutional  guarantees  are  those 
which  seek  to  insure  every  individuals 
right  to  express  openly  his  political  be- 
liefs and  to  participate  actively  In  the 
political  process  itself. 

The  Air  Force  memorandum  which  I 
received  clearly  shows  little  regard  for 
any  of  the.se  constitutional  guarantees; 
it  directs  the  base's  "organizational  com- 
manders" to  instruct  their  personnel  to 
i-eport  on  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  ac- 
tivities, including: 

First.  Personnel  having  indebtedness 
being  approached  with  offers  of  finan- 
cial aid. 

Second.  Personnel  making  statements 
which  indicate  disloyalty  to  the  United 
States. 

Third.  Personnel  making  sympathetic 
statements  in  support  of  antiwar  demon- 
strators. 

Fourth.  Congregation  of  unauthorized 
persons. 

Fifth.  Persons  attemptinc  to  spread 
antiwar  sentiments  in  public  places  on 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base. 

Sixth.  Persons  making  statements  with 
racial  overtones. 

In  the  Air  Force  memorandum,  all  of 
these  items  are  carried  under  the  sub- 
ject heading  "Reporting  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities." 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  this  memo- 
randum an  outrage:  at  best  it  directs  the 
militaiy  personnel  on  one  Air  Force  base 
to  maintain  a  semisurveillance  on  the 
political  attitudes  and  activities  of  their 
colleagues:  at  worst,  it  indicates  a  pro- 
cram  that  may  be  going  on  throughout 
the  military  and  one  which  is  being  ap- 
plied to  civilians  as  well. 

At  its  worst  or  at  its  best,  what  is  en- 
visioned by  this  memorandum  has  no 
place  in  our  society.  And  if  it  werre  to 
go  unquestioned,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
open  invitation  to  the  Pentagon  to  play 
as  fast  and  as  loose  with  basic  individual 
freedoms  as  it  sees  fit. 


Because  this  Air  Force  memorandum 
raises  so  many  fundamental  constitu- 
tional issues.  I  have  .sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
tlie  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  P.i':hts.  Mr.  Ervin — who 
is  probably  the  most  distinguished  con- 
stitutional lawyer  in  tlris  body.  I  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  will  luok  mto  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Air  Force  memorandum 
V,  hicli  I  received  and  my  letter  to  the  dis- 
tingui.'hed  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Mr.  Ervin  '  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Thde  being  no  objection  the  items 
•>vere  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record 
as  follo'.vs: 

US.  Senate. 
Wa^hinnton.  DC.  July  9.  1970. 
Hon  Sam  J  Ervin  Jr. 

Chairynan.   Subcommittee  on   Cotistitutioiial 
Rights.  U.S.  Senate.  Waihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  enclosing  .i  copy  of  an 
Air  Force  m?moranduiii  entitled  "Reporting 
Subver.?ive  Activities"  ls.«ued  May  25.  Shep- 
p:i;d  Air  F  >rce  Ba.sc.  Texas,  which  I  received 
a  few  davs  ago.  I  have  no  reason  to  qusstion 
Its  authenticity. 

The  f  erL,«.'n  who  sent  it  to  me  was.  I  think, 
under.-^tand.ibly  outraged  by  it  and,  in  view 
of  tile  fac*  that  tlie  memorandum  raises  a 
number  of  basic  issues  bearing  directly  on 
individual  rigiits  and  freedoms.  I  thought 
tliat  tiie  matter  should  he  brouglit  to  the 
attention  of  your  Subcommittee. 

■While  some  may  disagree  on  whether  the 
Air  Force  or  any  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  actively  engaged  in  reporting  and 
collecting  Information  on  political  attitudes 
and  activities,  tiie  enclosed  memorandum  is, 
I  think,  particularly  shocking  because  of  the 
kinds  of  attitudes  and  activities  it  so  cas- 
ually labels  as  "subversive."  In  tliis  regard, 
the  memorandum  directs  that  '.  .  ,  organi- 
zational commanders  will  brief  their  person- 
nel to  report  any  of  the  following  activi- 
ties .  .    "  includi'ift 

1.  "Personnel  having  indebtedness  being 
approaclied  with  offers  of  financial  aid." 

2.  "Personnel  making  statements  which 
indicate  disloyalty  to  the  United  States." 

3.  "Personnel  making  sympatiietic  state- 
ments support   of  antiwar  demonstrators  " 

4.  "Congregation  of  unauthorized  persons." 

5.  "Persons  attempting  to  spread  antiwar 
sentiment  in  public  places  on  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base." 

6.  "Persons  making  statements  with  racial 
overtones." 

You  will  note  that  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  memorandum  applies  to  reporting  on 
military  personnel  only  or  whether  it  In- 
cludes civilians  as  well  In  either  case.  I  view 
this  situation  v.-irh  great  concern  and  I  wish 
to  express  the  hope  that  you  and  the  mem- 
t)ers  of  your  Subcommittee  may  be  able  to 
look  into  this  matter  and  determine,  among 
other  things,  the  extent  to  which  such  sur- 
veillance or  semi-jurvelllance  operations  are 
being  conducted  throughout  the  military 
establishment:  the  military's  authority  for 
conducting  such  operations;  'he  manner  in 
which  the  information  is  collected,  evalu- 
ated, and  used:  and  the  degree  to  which 
basic  Constitutional  rights  are  Jeopardized 
by  a  continuation  of  these  operations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  Fvlbricht. 

Chairman. 

lie  pi  V  t.o  atten  of:  XPO-DP  8  ( MSgt  Roten/ 
62121. 

Subject:  Beptorting  Subversive  Activ-ltles. 

To:    Distribution   B   Plus   Tenent    Organiza- 
tions. 
1.   The   possibility   of   civil   demonftrators 

disrupting  activities  at  Sheppard  Air  Force 
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Base  Is  remot«;  however,  to  be  prepared  for 
such  a  pofifilbllUy.  directors  of  center  staff 
agencies  and  organlzatlonai  commanders  will 
brief  their  personnel  to  report  any  of  the 
following  activities  to  their  supervisor  who 
should  insure  the  Information  reaches  an 
action  agency:  I.e.,  OSI,  Security  PoUce, 
Sheppard  Command  Post. 

a.  Personnel  having  Indebtedness  being 
approached  with  offers  of  financial  aid. 

b.  Persons  making  conversation  abotit 
•■overthrow"  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment. 

c.  Personnel  being  threatened  with  black 
mall. 

d.  Personnel  making  statements  which  in- 
dicate disloyalty  to  the  United  States. 

e.  Personnel  making  s>-mpathet'.c  state- 
ments support  of  the  antiwar  demonstrators. 

f.  Acts  of  sabotage  or  suspected  acts  of 
sabotage. 

g.  Personnel  making  threats  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  other  high 
government  officials  or  high  ranking  mllitaxy 
personnel. 

h.  Congregation  of  unauthorized  persons. 
1.   Persons  attempting   to  spread   antiwar 
sentlmente  in  public  places  on  Slieppard  Air 
Force  Base. 

J.  Persons  making  statements  with  racial 
overtones. 

Jack  January.  Jr., 
Colonel,  USAF,  Acting  Director. 

PlaTis  /Operat  ion . 
(For  the  Commander) . 


FOLK  LIFE  FESTIVAL  BRINGS  US 
TOGETHER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President, 
the  Fourth  Annual  Folk  Life  Festival 
which  was  held  in  Washington  on  July 
1  through  July  5,  1970,  was  an  outstand- 
ing success.  The  festival  was  sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  or- 
ganized by  the  Institution's  Division  of 
Performing  Arts.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  700,000  people  visited  and  en- 
joyed the  festival  this  year. 

The  Foils:  Life  Festival  and  similar 
events  satisfy  a  strong  need  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  We  are 
searching  for  a  common  ground  upon 
which  we  can  unite.  We  have  found  this 
common  ground  In  the  celebration  of  oirr 
diverse  cultural  heritage. 

Even  as  we  learned  to  appreciate  the 
imlque  customs,  skills,  and  ways  of  life 
of  the  people  who  conducted  the  exhibits, 
those  of  us  who  attended  the  festival 
learned  that  we  could  enjoy  and  share 
this  experience  regardless  of  the  length 
of  our  hair  or  the  diversity  of  our  polit- 
ical views. 

We  should  do  all  that  we  can  to  foster 
an  attitude  of  tolerance  and  respect  for 
diversity.  The  study  and  appreciation  of 
folk  life  is  an  excellent  way  in  which  to 
accomplish  this. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  20.  1969, 1  In- 
troduced S.  1591.  a  bill  to  establish  an 
American  Folk  Life  Foundation.  The 
Foimdation  will  be  an  agency  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  will  seek  to 
develop  and  encourage  a  great  public 
awareness  of  American  cultural  diversity 
and  the  value  of  American  traditional 
culture. 

The  prompt  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  a  means  through 
which  the  folklife  of  our  Nation  can  be 
preserved,  enjoyed,  and  celebrated  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens. 

An  interesting  article  about  the  Folk 
Life  Festival  and  the  need  to  continue 


and  expand  such  activities  appeared  in 
the  July  12,  1970,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star,  on  page  H-5.  The  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Mr.  Donald  Smith  and 
is  entitled  "Folklife  Festival  Helps  To 
Bring  Us  All  Together." 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this  article 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  12,  19701 

Polk  Life  Festival  Helps  To  Bring  Us 
All  Together 

(By  Donald  Smith) 

Early  In  the  morning  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Festival  of 
American  Folklife  earlier  this  month,  festi- 
val director  Ralph  Rinzler  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  a  middle-management  level 
government  employe  who  liad  attended  the 
children's  concert  on  the  Mall  the  day  be- 
fore. He  praised  the  program  and  then  added : 

"One  tlUng  that  really  astounded  me  was 
that,  as  I  was  sitting  there  listening,  a 
bunch  of  hipplee  with  lonp  hair  and  no  shoes 
came  marching  through  playing  kazoos  and 
beating  drums.  I  thought  they  were  going 
to  start  a  riot.  Then  I  .saw  that  they  were 
a  garbage  detail.  I'd  never  seen  such  a  Joy- 
ous garbage  oollectlcn.  I  was  really  Impressed 
by  them." 

The  yotuig  people,  residents  of  a  Vermont 
commune  who  had  been  hired  to  help  keep 
the  grounds  clean,  were  by  no  means  the 
only  long-haired  youths  at  the  festU'al.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  that  week 
was  its  attraction  for  people  of  all  descrip- 
tions, from  free-wheeling  students  to  solid 
middle  Americans 

"The  kids  and  the  older  people  and  their 
families  all  sat  d'-'wn  next  tc  each  other 
and  chatted,  and  there  was  a  nice  feeling  be- 
tween them,"  Rlnzler  says. 

EXTEND  FESTIVAL 

In  view  of  the  fragmentation  and  dlvlslve- 
ness  that  Alls  mo.st  of  our  days,  one  can 
hardly  think  of  a  better  argument  for  ex- 
tendmg  the  folklife  festival  beyond  the  five 
days  it  occupied  this  year.  But  there  are 
several  otliers. 

FYom  a  purely  practical  standpoint,  an 
extended  program  would  enable  more  peo- 
ple— tourists  and  residents  of  the  Washing- 
ton are.i  alike — to  participate.  Organizers 
fbtlmated  that  more  than  700.000  people 
passed  tlirough  the  festival  this  year.  This 
is  a  healthy  number,  but  it  represents  only  a 
fraction  of  the  tourists  who  visit  Washing- 
ton every  year. 

The  festival  has  grown  enormously  since 
its  beginnings  in  the  fall  of  1966,  when  S. 
Dillon  Ripley,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian, 
assigned  James  Morris,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tution's newly-established  Division  of  Per- 
forming Arts,  to  put  together  some  treat- 
ment of  ethnic  cultural  material,  primarily 
music,  in  the  manner  of  Ripley's  "living 
museum." 

Morris,  who  had  produced  a  large  festival 
in  AshvlUe.  N.C..  In  1963.  recruited  Rinzler 
as  the  director.  Rlnzler  at  the  time  was  doing 
field  research  for  the  Newport  Polk  Festival. 
The  flrst  edition  of  the  Smithsonian  festival 
was  squeezed  into  the  space  of  one  weekend. 
It  still  attracted  350,000  people. 

Plans  for  next  year's  festival  already  are 
underway.  They  Include  again  featuring  the 
folklore  of  one  state  and  that  of  one  Indian 
group,  as  well  as  the  culture  of  some  other 
ethnic  minority.  Italian,  Irish  and  Jewish- 
American  programs  are  being  considered. 

The  possibility  of  extending  the  festival's 
time  has  been  raised  periodically  since  the 
flrst  year.  Rlnzler  is  concerned  that  the  as- 
pect of  comparing  two  or  more  folk  cultures 
In  Juxtaposition  be  preserved,  and  the  spac- 


ing out  of  "exhibits"  might  weaken  this. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  effect  of 
being  able  to  wander  a  few  steps  away  from 
an  Indian  ceremonial  dance  and  walk  Into  a 
group  listening  to  a  string  band  from  Arkan- 
sas is  dramatic. 

One  alternative  proposed  by  Morris  is  to 
retain  the  central  festival,  but  to  present 
smaller  demonstrations  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  before  and  after. 

The  most  intriguing  possibility  Is  to  turn 
the  Mall  into  a  year-around  festival  area. 
Naturally,  the  major  problem  would  be 
money.  The  budget  for  this  year's  festival 
was  about  $120,000.  not  counting  the  large 
numbers  of  volunteers  who  helped  produce 
and  administer  the  program. 

Larger  funding  might  be  jjossible  under  a 
bill  that  hsis  been  Introduced  by  Senators 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  D-Tex.,  and  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght,  D-Ark..  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foundation  for  the  study  and 
preservation  of  American  folk  culture.  Hear- 
ings on  this  bill  are  expected  to  begin  in  the 
House  In  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  year-around 
festival  area  on  the  Mall,  with  pavilions  and 
public  accommodations,  represents  a  sig- 
nificant departure  in  the  historical  concept 
of  Washington  as  the  city  of  grand  vistas. 

When  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  the  37- 
year-old  French  engineer  officer.  Revolution- 
ary War  veteran  and  aristocrophile,  laid  out 
the  federal  city  in  the  1790s,  he  followed  the 
precepts  of  the  baroque  style  of  landscape 
architecture,  which  was  then  at  its  zenith 
of  popularity.  In  particular,  he  was  fond  of 
the  plan  of  Louis  XIV's  Versailles,  which 
contemplated  monumental  views  at  the  ex- 
pense of  accommodating  people.  The  vista 
was  paramount:  long,  broad  avenues  rend- 
ered large  extents  of  land  visible.  The  ave- 
nues were  made  to  intersect  at  equal  angles 
to  form  pattes  d'oie,  producing  the  effect  of 
visibility  In  multiple.  One  critic  has  said 
that  the  whole  plan  of  Versailles  was  focused 
on  Louis  xrV's  bedroom,  where  the  vistas 
Intersected  and  allowed  him  to  Imagine  he 
controlled  the  whole  natural  world  by  seeing 
It  through  his  vista-ways. 

It  also  has  been  noted  that  L'Enfant  de- 
signed Washington  with  a  population  of  800.- 
000  in  mind,  all  of  them  not  only  well-to-do, 
but  natently  rich. 

^late  as  1963.  a  secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  saying  that  the  office  of  National  Capi- 
tal Parks'  main  task  was  to  preserve  L'En- 
fant's  concept  of  the  parks  as  places  "to  be 
used  not  primarily  for  'pleasuring'  but  to 
heighten  the  visual  impact  of  the  federal 
buildings  and  national  monuments." 

For  the  Mall  itself,  L'Enfant  planned  the 
grandest  vista  of  all,  a  400-foot  wide,  mile- 
long,  tree -lined  promenade  on  the  order  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  occupied  on  either  side 
by  embassies. 

George  Washington  dismissed  the  temper- 
amental Frenchman  before  his  work  was 
completed,  and  his  designs  disappeared  with 
him.  The  main  elements  of  the  city  were 
laid  out  on  the  basis  of  a  plan  that  was 
reconstructed  by  memory. 

PLACE  POR  PEOPLE 

It  remained  for  the  McMillan  Commission, 
named  after  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  in  1902,  to  revive  interest  In 
completing  the  plan  with  some  modlflca- 
tlons.  One  of  these  was  to  grade  the  Mall 
and  plant  it  with  grass,  thus  preserving  the 
grand  view,  but  making  it  even  more  inac- 
cessible than  the  public  promenade  L'Enfant 
had  planned. 

Only  recently,  under  the  guidance  of 
former  regional  park  director  Nash  Castro, 
have  Washington  Parklands  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  places  for  people  to  congregate — 
even  at  the  expense  of  cluttering  up  the 
view. 

Lewis  Mumford  several  years  ago  remarkec 
that  the  design  L'Enfant  made  for  the  nev 
capital  "was  In  every  respect  what  the  archl 
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tects  and  servants  of  despotism  originally 
had  conceived."  Another  critic  noted:  "One 
might  ponder  the  relevance  of  baroque  plan- 
ning— conceived  largely  as  an  expression  of 
absolutism — in  a  democratic  society." 

The  presence  of  the  Folklife  Festival  dur- 
ing this  time  of  re-evaluatlon  seems  almost 
serendipitous.  Its  attraction  for  virtually  all 
elements  of  American  society.  Its  ability  to 
draw  large  numbers  of  people  of  diverse 
backgrounds  together  into  a  common  meet- 
ing ground,  is  a  unique  recommendation  for 
Its  full-time  occupancy  of  L'Enfant's  Ameri- 
can vista. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  16915)  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  recommends  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  in  the  amoimt  of 
$413,874,653.  This  bill  provides  the  fund- 
ing to  support  the  operations  and  func- 
tions of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Architect  of  tlie  Capitol, 
the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Government  Printing  Offlce, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
sum  recommended  by  the  committee  Is 
$67,225,423  above  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  has  been  the 
custom  for  many  years  for  the  House  to 
exclude  items  in  this  bill  relating  strictly 
to  the  Senate.  Of  this  increase  over  the 
House-passed  bill,  $65,510,390  represents 
items  which  were  not  considered  by  the 
House  under  this  customary  procedure. 
When  these  Senate  items  are  eliminated 
from  the  increase,  the  bill  is  only  $1,715,- 
033  over  the  House  bill  and  this  sum  re- 
lates to  increases  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  some  joint  items. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  the  bill  exceeds  the  appropriations 
for  1970  in  the  amount  of  $52,850,326. 
Since  this  is  a  considerable  sum,  I  think 
it  sliould  be  made  clear  to  the  Senate  that 
most  of  this  increase  results  from  the 
inclusion  in  the  bill  of  $15,610,000  to  com- 
mence construction  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building  and  $25  million  for  the  Gov- 


ernment Printing  Office  including  a  $22 
million  contribution  to  the  GPO  revolv- 
ing fund.  There  is  also  a  $6.1  million  in- 
crease for  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. The  report  is  before  each  Member, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  report  there 
are  tabular  pages  which  give  complete 
comparisons  for  each  item  in  the  bill. 
Consequently,  I  wUl  confine  my  remarks 
to  some  of  the  major  matters  which  came 
before  the  committee  this  year. 

First,  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
transfer  the  positions  of  comptroller  and 
secretary  to  the  comptroller  to  the  Office 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate. You  will  recall  that  last  year  the 
comptroller  position  was  created  witliin 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
However,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  individual  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  audit  of  vouchers 
should  not  be  under  the  individual  re- 
sponsible for  making  disbursements.  This 
is  ti-ue  in  any  major  operation  that  has 
come  to  my  attention.  It  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  is  not  responsible  for 
the  Treasxiry  Department's  Division  of 
Disbursement.  Under  this  transfer,  the 
comptroller  will  be  responsible  to  the 
most  senior  Member  of  the  Senate  and, 
consequently,  will  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  is  now  performing 
the  duties  that  will  be  performed  by  this 
comptroller? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Brenkworth  is 
now  performing  those  duties. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  any  of  those  duties 
performed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  or 
by  the  committee  itself? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  actually  makes 
policy  and  Mr.  Brenkworth  carries  out 
those  recommendations  when  it  comes 
to  fiscal  policies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  true  or  is  it  not 
true  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  signs  all 
vouchers  in  all  of  these  matters? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct,  and 
he  still  would. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  still  would? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  does  not  change 
that? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  does  not  change 
any  powers  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  To  what  extent  will 
there  be  a  duplication? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  will  be  no 
duplication  at  all.  In  substance,  the 
duties  of  the  comptroller  would  be  to 
perform  auditing  fimctions  over  all  dis- 
bursements of  the  Senate,  and  he  would 
be  an  official  separate  and  apart  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
The  comptroller  would  be  under  this 
body  for  all  intents  and  purposes  and  he 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore.      ~ 


Mr.  CURTIS.  How  large  an  office  does 
the  Senator  anticipate  this  w^ould  be? 
What  is  this  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  provide  here  for 
an  appropriation  for  his  salarj'  and  the 
salary  of  a  secretary;  two  people  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Two  people.  Does  this 
proposal  have  the  approval  of  this  dis- 
bursing office? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  has  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  committee  and  we  were 
in  consultation  not  only  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  but  also  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  that  include  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No.  it  did  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  language  has  been 
included  in  the  bill  which  will  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  fix  salaries  at  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  compensation  author- 
ized for  the  ptirticular  position.  This  will 
afford  to  the  Secretary  authority  to  re- 
duce the  position  gross  of  any  position 
which  might  fall  vacant  if  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  the  position 
should  be  filled  at  a  lower  salary  level. 
In  addition,  language  has  been  included 
in  the  bill  changing  the  name  of  the 
position  "Custodian  of  Records'"  to  "As- 
sistant Legislative  Analyst,"  and  the 
position  "Assistant  Secretarj'"  to  "Re- 
ceptionist." The  purpose  of  this  language 
is  to  redefine  positions  where  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  have  changed  considera- 
bly. Should  the  Secretary  desire  any 
additional  changes  in  the  names  of  posi- 
tions, the  committee  will  be  glad  to  con- 
sider any  such  recommendations  next 
year. 

Under  the  office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  committee  has  recommended 
the  creation  of  27  new  positions.  Thirty- 
six  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  concerning  the  delays  encountered 
in  connection  with  the  mailing  of  official 
documents  and  newsletters  by  the  Serv- 
ice Department.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  committee 
created  14  additional  positions  in  the 
Service  Department  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  intends  to  institute  a  double  shift 
immediately.  In  view  of  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  automatic  typewriters,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  create  two  addi- 
tional positions  of  "automatic  t>T>ewrlter 
repairmen."  The  Senate  Recording  Stu- 
dio has  now  moved  to  its  new  quarters 
in  the  old  subway  tuimel  and  the  neces- 
sary equipment  to  provide  video  tape  re- 
cordings has  been  installed,  which  has 
created  a  requirement  for  a  video  tape 
recording  engineer  and  an  assistant 
video  tape  recording  engineer,  which  two 
new  positions  the  committee  recom- 
mends. Based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chiief  of  the  Capitol  Police 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  committee 
has  created  five  additional  "sergeant" 
positions  in  the  Capitol  Police  Force,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
leadership  and  the  Sergeant  at  Anns, 
four  additional  pages  have  been  author- 
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Ized.  The  salaries  of  the  employees  in  the 
Daily  Press  Gallery.  Radio-Teievision 
Galler>-.  Periodical  Press  Gallery,  and 
Press  Photographers"  Gallery-  have  been 
increased  to  comparable  salaries  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — this,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Correspondents' 
Committees  of  the  four  Senate  news  gal- 
leries, which  was  endorsed  by  the  joint 
leadership. 

For  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  tonimittce  has  recommended  an  ap- 
propnation  of  $577,900.  This  is  an  in- 
crease uf  S35.000  over  the  House  allow- 
ai.ce  nnd  over  the  1971  budget  estimate. 
This  additional  sum  will  provide  for  two 
po^sitions  to  .satisfy  the  need  for  addi- 
'ional  evaluation  of  economic  priorities 
in  the  public  .sector. 

For  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
the  committee  has  increased  the  House 
bill  by  S36.133.  and  thi.s  additional 
amount  will  provide  317,000  for  com- 
piling the  revised  edition  of  the  "Bio- 
graphical Directory  of  the  American 
Congress.  1774-1970",  as  provided  by 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70.  ap- 
proved in  the  Senate  on  June  18.  1970. 
It  will  also  provide  $19,133  for  additional 
staff  that  the  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee po  nted  out  was  necessary  in  the 
light  of  the  constantly  growing  use  and 
importance  of  high-speed  electronic 
photocomposition,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  congressional  needs. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  figure 
of  $938,800  for  the  office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  which  sum  includes 
$16,000  for  a  "sanitarian."  This  latter 
position  was  requested  by  the  Attending 
Physician  so  that  the  food  service  areas, 
and  possibly  other  public  service  areas  in 
the  Capitol  complex  of  buildings,  might 
be  given  closer  inspection  and  supervi- 
sion. 

The  committee  has  included  in  the  bill 
$510,000  for  the  extension  of  the  addi- 
tional Senate  Office  Building  site.  These 
funds  will  be  used  to  purchase  the  Plaza 
Hotel  property,  and  the  authorization 
for  this  purcha.se  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  May  21.  1970. 
The  authorizing  bill  is  now  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  committee  has  also  concurred  with 
the  House  and  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $15,610,000  for  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building. 

For  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$50,505,400.  which  is  $1,340,600  under  the 
budget  estimate.  However,  it  is  S563.400 
above  the  House  allowance.  These  addi- 
tional funds  will  authorize  the  Librarian 
to  employ  55  additional  employees  over 
the  niunber  provided  in  the  House  bill 
and  will  provide  a  Library-wide  total  of 
"3.073  employees.  Twenty-five  of  these 
additional  employees  will  be  financed  un- 
der the  appropriation.  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses": five  imder  the  appropriation. 
■  Copvricrht  Office"';  and  the  balance  of  25 
positions  will  be  for  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service.  The  House  pro\-ided  25 
additional  positions  for  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  and  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  committee,  the 
Service  will  have  a  total  manpower  com- 


plement of  378  employees.  The  committee 
believes  this  number  should  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  most  pres.sing  areas  oi 
activity  within  the  Service. 

For  the  Goveinment  Printing  Office, 
the  committee  concurs  with  the  House 
and  recommends  a  total  appropriation  of 
S65. 382.000.  which  is  $5,657,000  under  the 
budget  estimate.  Most  of  the  reduction 
iieiein  relates  to  the  approximately  $4 
mi'.U^n  leque-led  for  selection  of  site, 
f-nd  teneral  plan.>  and  designs  of  build- 
ings. Mo  ccn.sideraiion  could  be  given  to 
this  lequest  sinre  the  site  for  the  new 
printing  plant  has  not  been  acquired. 

F.r  the  General  Accounting  Ofiice.  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $74,750,000.  This  sum  in  $1,038,000  over 
the  Hou  e  allowance  and  i.s  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate.  The 
Comptr;  iler  General  requested  260  addi- 
tional emplo:ees  in  view  ci  the  giov. ing 
wcrkkad.  which  was  well  documented  in 
the  justifications  and  in  the  testimony 
before  the  committee.  The  House  had 
provided  175  of  these  employees,  and 
with  the  additional  sum  reccmmended  by 
the  committee,  the  Comptroller  General 
will  be  in  a  position  to  employ  260  new 
per-onncl.  to  provide  a  total  work  force 
cf  'V829. 

Details  of  the  savings  attributable  to 
the  auditing  and  review  work  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  can  be  found 
on  pages  621-622  of  the  Senate  hearings. 
Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  pre- 
pared remarks  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
which  any  of  the  Members  may  have. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  tliat  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as 
original  text,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 
At  the  top  of  page  2.  insert: 

"SENATE" 
On  p.age  2.  after  line  1.  insert: 
"Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators.    Mileage   of   the   President   of 
THE    Se.n'.^te   and    Senators,   and    Expense 
Allowances   of   the   Vice   President    and 
Leaders  of  the  Senate 
"compensation   op  the  vice  president  and 
senators 

"For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States.  $4,707.- 
200." 

On  page  2,  after  line  8,  insert: 

"MILEAGE    OF    THE     PRESIDENT    OF    THE    SEN.ATE 
AND     OP     SENATORS 

"For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senators.  $58,370." 
On  page  2.  after  line  12,  insert: 

"E.XPENSE   ALLOWANCES   OF  THE   VICE   PRESIDENT, 
AND   MAJORITT   AND   MINORITY  LEADERS 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $10,000:  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
$3,000:  aJid  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
$3,000:  in  all.  $16,000." 

On  Page  2.  After  Une  17,  Insert: 

"S.ALARiEs,  Officers  and  Employees 

"For  compensation  of  officers,  employees. 
Clerks  to  .Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 


by  law,  including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  witliout 
regard  to  the  below  limitations,  a^  follows:" 
At,  the  Top  of  Page  3,  Insert: 

■■OFFICE    OF    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 

"•For  clerical  a.ssistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $367,203." 

On  Page  3.  After  Line  2,  Insert: 

"OFTICE    OF    THE    PKESIDEKT    PP.O    TEMPORE 

"For  oflJce  of  the  President  Pro  Tempore. 
$■14,165:  Provided.  That,  effective  August  1, 
1970,  Uie  Pre.s.dent  Pro  Tempore  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  Comptroller  of  the  .Senate 
at  a  salary  of  $30,000  p^r  annum,  and  the 
Comptroller  may  appoint  a  .Secretary  X/\  the 
Comptroller  at  a  salary  of  not  to  excct-d 
$13,688  jjer  annum,  which  appointments 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  two  appointm.ent;?  aa- 
ihorized  by  the  second  proviso  contained  in 
the  par-agraph  'Office  of  the  Secretary'  untier 
the  heading  'SENATE'  in  the  Legislative 
Br.'.nch  Appropriation  Act.  1970:  Poiidcd 
further.  That  the  Comptroller  of  the  Senate 
shall  prepare  budgets  and  amendments  to 
the  budijets  of  the  Senate  and  shall  audit  all 
financial  records  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
the  e:<penditure  of  appropriated  funds.  The 
Comptroller  shall  have  complete  access  to  all 
information  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  budget    and  auditing  duties." 

On  Page  3.  After  Line  19.  Insert : 

'OFFICES    OF    THE    MA70.-1ITY    AND    MINORITY 
LEADERS 

"For  offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Le.;.:ers.  $176,514." 

-At  the  Top  of  Page  4,  Insert : 

"OFFICES    OF    THE    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY 

WHIPS 

"For  L.ffices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips.  $J0,228." 

On  Page  4.  After  Line  3.  Insert : 

"OFFICE    OF    THE    CHAPLAIN 

■For  rffic'?  of  the  Chaplain,  $18,615:  Pro- 
vided. That  effective  July  1.  1970,  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Chaplain  shall  be  $10,208 
per  annum  and  the  compensation  of  the  sec- 
retary to  the  Chaplain  may  be  flxed  at  not 
to  exceed  $8,584  per  annum." 
On  page  4,  after  line  9,  Insert : 

"OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

"For  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $1,816,240,  in- 
cluding $08,145  required  for  the  purpose  spe- 
cified and  authorized  by  section  74b  of  title 
2.  United  States  Code:  Provided.  That  effec- 
tive August  1,  1970,  the  Secretary  may  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $22,040 
per  annum,  an  assistant  legislative  clerk  at 
not  to  exceed  $27,376  per  annum  a  second 
assistant  legislative  cledc  at  not  to  exceed 
$20,648  per  annum,  a  special  assistant  at  not 
to  exceed  $16,704  per  annum,  a  receptionist 
at  not  to  exceed  $11,826  per  annum  in  lieu 
of  an  assistant  secretary  at  not  to  exceed 
$11,826  per  annum,  and  an  assistant  legis- 
lative analyst  in  the  llljrary  at  not  to  exceed 
$11,169  per  annum  in  lieu  of  a  custodian  of 
records  at  $11,169  per  annum:  Provided  fur- 
tit  er,  Tli.it  any  specific  rate  of  compensation 
established  by  law,  as  such  rate  has  been  In- 
creased or  may  hereafter  be  increased  by  or 
pursuant  to  law,  for  any  position  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  maximum  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  that  position,  and  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  adjust  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  an  individual  occupying  any  such 
position  to  a  rate  not  execeeding  such  maxi- 
mum rate." 
On  page  5,  after  line  6,  Insert : 

"COMMITTEE    EMPLOYEES 

"For  professional  and  clerical  assistance 
to  standing  committees  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  $4,420,734." 

On  page  5,  after  line  10,  Insert: 


"CONFERENCE    COMMITTEES 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$127,239.  '' 

On  page  5,  after  line  14,  insert: 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  M:n;.Tity.  at  rales  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$127,239." 

On  page  5.  after  line  17,  insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    CLERICAL    ASSISTANCE 
TO    SENATORS 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators.  $27,909,141." 
On  page  5,  after  line  21,  insert : 

■'OFFICE  OF  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND  DOORKEEPER 

"For  Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper. $5,713,520:  Provided,  That  effective 
July  1.  1970.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  em- 
ploy a  Video  engineer  at  $20,880  per  annum, 
an  assistant  video  engineer  at  $17,632  per 
annum,  three  automatic  typewriter  repair- 
men at  $10,672  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  one 
automatic  typing  repairman  at  $10,672  per 
annum,  a  driver-messenger  for  attending 
physician  at  $10,672  per  annum,  eicht  labor- 
ers in  the  service  department,  at  $6,728  per 
annum  each,  five  additional  sergeants,  police 
force  at  $10,904  per  annum  each  if  not  quali- 
fied as  provided  by  section  1C6  of  tiie  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1969  or  $11,- 
600  per  annum  each  If  qualified  as  provided 
therein,  four  additional  pages  at  $6,960  per 
annum  ea:h.  a  night  foreman,  duplicating 
department  at  $10  904  per  annum,  three  addi- 
tional offset  press  operators  at  $9,976  per  an- 
num each,  one  additional  mimeograph  op- 
erator at  $7,424  per  annum,  one  additional 
inserting  maclilne  operator  at  $7,656  per  an- 
num, and  the  per  annum,  com.pensation  of 
the  following  positions  shall  be  increased  as 
indicated:  superintendent  of  press  gallery 
$21,576  in  lieu  of  $19,256;  first  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  press  gallery  $19,256  in  lieu 
of  $17,400:  second  assii>tant  superintendent 
of  press  gallery  $15,080  in  lieu  of  $13,920; 
third  assistant  superintendent  of  press  gal- 
lery $13,456  in  lieu  of  $12,064;  fourth  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  pre..s  gallery  $10,672  in 
lieu  of  $9,744;  secretary,  press  gallery  $9,744 
in  lieu  of  $8,120;  superintendent  of  radio 
press  gallery  $21,576  in  lieu  of  $19,024;  first 
assistant  superintendent  in  radio  press  gal- 
lery $19,256  in  lieu  of  $14,848;  second  assist- 
ant superintendent  in  radio  press  gallery 
$15,080  in  lieu  of  $12,992;  third  assistant  su- 
perintendent in  radio  press  gallery  $13,456, 
in  lieu  of  $11,136;  superintendent,  periodical 
press  gallery  $19,256  in  lieu  of  $17,400;  assist- 
ant superintendent,  periodical  press  gallery 
$13,456  in  lieu  of  $11,136;  superintendent, 
press  photographers  gallery  $19,256  in  lieu 
of  $14,848;  and  assistant  superintendent, 
press  photographers  gallerv  $13,456  in  lieu  of 
$10,440." 
On  page  7,  after  line  9,  Insert: 

"OFFICES  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  FOR  THE 
MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY 

"For  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
Joritv  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority, 
$216,372." 

On  page  7,  after  line  13  Insert: 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  CotrNSEL  op  the 
Senate 
"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of 
the    Legislative     Counsel     of     the     Senate, 
8415,130." 
On  page  7,  after  line  17,  insert: 
"Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

"senate    POLICY    COMMITTEES 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $261,430  for  each  such  Commit- 
tee; in  all,  $522,860." 

On  page  7,  after  line  22,  Insert: 


"AtrrOMOBILES    AND    MAINTENANCE 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  dr.vmg,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  lour  auicmobiles.  one 
for  the  Vice  President,  one  for  the  President 
Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority  Leader, 
and  one  for  the  Minori'y  Leader.  $55,220." 

On  page  8,  after  line  2.  Insert: 

"FURNIirRE 

"For  service  and  materials  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture.  $31  190:  Proilded.  That  the  furni- 
ture purch.ised  is  not  available  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Government." 

On  page  8.  after  line  7,  insert: 

''INQUIRIES    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

"For  expenses  of  inqii:r:S5  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law  601, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including  $456,625 
for  tiie  Commit' ee  on  Appropriations,  to  be 
available  also  f(  r  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
Senate  Resolution  Numbered  193,  agreed  to 
October  14.  1943.  $7,341,580." 

On  page  8.  alter  line  14,  Insert: 

"FOLDING    DOCUMENTS 

"FijT  the  employment  of  personnel  for 
folding  speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross 
rate  of  not  exceeding  S2.99  per  hour  per 
persiiii.  $51,015." 

On  page  8,  after  line  18,  insert : 

"MAIL    TRANSPORTATION 

"For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  mails 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Sergeant  at  Arms.  $16,560." 

On  page  8,  after  line  22,  insert : 

"MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS 

"For  miscellaneous  items,  exclusive  of 
labor,  $3,188,736,  including  $497,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82, 
approved  July  6,  1961." 

On  page  9.  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"POSTAGE    STAMPS 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$240;  Comptroller,  $100;  and  for  air  mail  and 
special  deliverj-  stamps  for  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  $350;  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
$215;  Senators  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  authorized  bv  law,  $119,328;  in  all. 
$120,233." 

On  page  9.  after  line  9.  insert: 

"STATIONESY     (RE'OLVING    iVSD> 

"For  Stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  $363,600;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate,  $14,500;  in  all,  $378,100." 

On  page  9,  after  line  13.  insert: 

"ADMINISTR-ATIVE    PROVISIONS 

"Effective  July  1.  1970.  and  thereafter,  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  is  made  avail- 
able, in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
prescnbed  by  tlie  CommitTee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate,  for  the  reim- 
bursement to  Senators  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  strictly  official  telephone  and 
telegraph  communications  charges  incurred 
by  them  or  en  their  behalf,  not  exceeding 
$150  per  annum  each,  to  be  in  addition  to 
reimbursement  or  payment  authority  con- 
tained ill  any  other  law." 

On  page  10,  after  line  7,  Insert: 

"For  payment  to  Dorothy  H.  St.  Onge, 
widow  of  William  L.  St.  Onge,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
$42,500,  to  be  immediately  available." 

On  page  17.  line  18.  after  the  word  "Com- 
mittee", strike  out  "$542,900"  and  Insert 
"$577,900". 

One  page  17,  line  24.  after  the  word  "Print- 
ing", strike  out  "$236,110"  and  Insert  "$255,- 
243";  and.  in  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  insert  a  semicolon 


and  "and  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  com- 
piling, preparing,  and  indexing  material  for 
the  1970  edition  of  the  Biographical  Con- 
gre.^sional  Directory,  $17,000:  in  all.  $272,243." 

On  page  24,  line  18,  after  the  word  "Capi- 
tol", str.ke  "$2,431,600'  and  insert  "$2,442,- 
526  ". 

On  page  24.  after  line  19.  Insert: 

"Not  to  exceed  8125.000  of  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  appropriation  under  t'nis  head 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  is  hereby  continued 
available  until  June  30.  1971." 

On  page  25.  after  line  9,  insert: 

"SENATE  Office  BmLDiNos 
"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items  and 
supplies,  including  furniture,  furnishings, 
and  equipment,  and  for  liibor  and  material 
incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for 
purchase  of  waterproof  "wearing  apparel,  and 
for  personal  and  other  services;  including 
eight  attendants  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings; 
including  the  subway  and  subway  transpor- 
tation systems  connecting  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  vnrh  the  Capitol:  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor  as  authorized  bv  law 
15  use.  6901-5902).  prevention  and  eradi- 
cation of  Insect  and  other  pests  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
iis  amended;  to  be  expended  under  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol:  in  all,  $3,855,000,  of  which  $250,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  and  of 
which  $80,000  shall  remain  available  tmtil 
June  30.  1972  " 

On  page  26,  after  line  3.  insert: 

"EXTEriSION     OF     ADDITI^N'.L     SKN-vTE     BflLDING 
SirE 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Commission,  to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  the  real  prop- 
erty heretofore  acquired  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act.  1948,  approved  June  25,  1948  i62  Stat. 
1028)  as  a  site  for  an  additional  office  build- 
ing for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  under 
Public  Law  85  591,  apprtved  Aug-.ist  6.  1958 
(72  Slat.  495-496)  and  Public  Law  85- 
429.  approved  May  29.  1958  1 72  Stat  148- 
149),  for  purposes  cf  ex'ensicn  of  such  site 
or  for  additions  to  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  authori;:ed  to  be  acquired  for 
such  purposes  by  Public  Law  91-145,  ap- 
proved December  12.  19G9  (83  Stat  352-353), 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  transfer  or 
other-wise,  for  purposes  of  further  extension 
of  such  site  or  for  addition  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds,  all  privately  owned 
property  contained  in  lots  845  and  832  in 
square  724  in  the  District  of  Coiumbia,  as 
sucli  square  appears  on  the  records  in  the 
office  cf  the  .surveyor  of  the  District  nf  Co- 
Umibia  as  of  the  date  of  the  appro, al  of  this 
.\ct:  P'ovidrd.  That  any  proceeding  for  con- 
demnation broucht  under  this  Act  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  "with  the  Act  of 
December  23,  1963  (16  D.C.  Code,  sees.  1351- 
1368):  Proudcd  further.  That  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  Act,  square  724  shall  be  deemed 
to  e.itend  to  the  outer  face  cf  the  curbs 
surrounding  such  square:  proridcd  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  lav.',  any  jiarts  of  ,=;treets  contained  within 
the  curblines  surrounding  square  724  shall. 
upon  request  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
made  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  Office 
BiUlding  Commission,  l>e  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol:  Provided  further,  That,  upon 
acquisition  of  any  real  property  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  when 
directed  by  the  Senate  Office  Buildme  Com- 
mission to  so  act,  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  demolition  and  or  removal  of  any 
buildings  or  other  structures  on,  or  con- 
stituting a  part  of,  such  property  and,  pend- 
ing demolition,  to  tise  the  property  for  Gov- 
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ernment  purposes  or  to  lease  any  or  all  of 
such  property  for  such  periods  and  laider 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
meet  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and 
to  incur  any  necessary  expenses  In  connec- 
tion therewith:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol  Police  shall  ex- 
tend over  any  real  property  acquired  under 
this  Act  and  such  property  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds: 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts and  to  make  such  expenditures.  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  personal  and  other 
services,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  appropriailon;  $510,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 
On  page  28,  after  line  5,  insert: 

"Senate  Garage 

"For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  $80,000." 

On  page  30,  line  4,  after  "$350,000",  Insert 
a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  these  fimds 
shall  be  transferred  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  ex- 
penditure in  accord  with  Public  Law  91-280, 
approved  June  12,  1970." 

On  page  31,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
strllte  out  "$21,330,000"  and  insert  "$21,- 
673.000". 

On  page  31,  line  25.  after  the  word  "copy- 
rights", strllte  out  "$3,548,000"  and  Insert 
••$3,594,500". 

On  page  32,  line  5,  after  "(2  UJS.C.  166)", 
strike  out  "$5,013,000"  and  Insert  "$5,286,- 
800". 

On  page  39,  line  5.  strike  out  "$73,712,000" 
and  Insert  "$74,760,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  3,  line  18,  strike  out  the  language 
"he  determines  necessary"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "as  may  be  nec- 
essary." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  clerk  read  that  amendment  again? 
The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  3,  line  18,  strike  out  the  words  "he 
determines  necessary-"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "as  may  be  necessary." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Give  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment for  the  Record. 

This  amendment  will  make  clear  that 
while  the  Comptroller  may  have  access  to 
information  pertinent  to  his  duties,  as 
they  may  be  defined  by  the  Senate,  his 
authority  will  be  discharged  within  the 
context  of  his  overall  responsibilities  to 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me 
desirable  that  the  law  shall  not  assign  to 
any  appointed  staff  employee  an  author- 
ity over  the  Senate's  records  which  we 
would  be  loath  to  assign  to  a  single  Sen- 
ator. This  amendment  will  insure,  there- 
fore, that  if  questions  of  interpretation 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Comp- 
troller's authority  arise,  they  will  be 
discussed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
and  the  joint  leadership  or,  as  necessary, 
decided  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole  and  not 


by  a  single  staff  employee,  which  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  if  this  bill  were 
adopted  without  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an- 
other amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiil  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  4,  lines  20  and  21.  change  the  figure 
to  "512,528",  and  on  page  4,  lines  22  and 
23  strike  the  numeral  and  insert  "SH,- 
832." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  correction  and  resulted  from 
an  error  in  including  the  rates  of  pay 
prior  to  th?  6-percent  pay  increase. 
These  positions  are  currently  paying 
$12,528  and  $11,832. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
call  up  the  next  amendment,  which  I 
ask  t'j  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  lejiislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MON'IOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  9,  Immediately  following  the  words 
"Adrruniitra-ave   Provisions"   on   line    14   In- 
sert the  following  paragraph: 

"Effective  August  1,  1970.  the  last  para- 
graph u:.der  the  heading  'Senate'  In  the  First 
Deficiency  Act.  fiscal  year  1926  (2  VS.C.  64a) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
disability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Financial  Clerk  of  the  Senate  shall  be  deemed 
his  successor  as  a  disbursing  officer,  under 
his  bond  as  Financial  Clerk,  and  he  shall 
serve  as  such  disbursing  officer  until  the  end 
of  the  quarterly  period  during  which  a  new 
Secretary  shall  have  been  elected  and  quali- 
fied, or  such  disability  shall  have  been  ended." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  to  retain  within 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  the  emergency 
succession  of  the  disbursing  authority 
and  is  necessary  since  the  position  cur- 
rently designated  as  successor  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  office  in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to 
have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  17,  hne  18,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$577,900"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$667,900." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  an  additional 
S90.000  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  provided  $35,000.  We 
would  like  to  have  $125,000  so  we  could 
have  a  beginning  capability  for  making 
economic  analyses  of  various  programs. 


In  this  bill  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  given  something  like  220  or  230 
or  240  additional,  I  repeat  additional 
employees.  That  is  good,  because  they  do 
a  fine  job.  They  determine  whether  or 
not  laws  are  being  enforced  legally.  They 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are  being 
enforced  honestly.  We  all  know  how  they 
have  saved  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
they  have  cost. 

So  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  getting  more  people.  I  think 
they  can  use  them,  and  use  them  well. 
But  I  am  asking  for  just  three  addi- 
tional professionals,  so  that,  in  addition 
to  knowing  whether  or  not  these  laws 
we  pass  are  being  carried  out  honestly 
and  legally,  we  will  know  whether  or  not 
we  should  appropriate  funds  at  all, 
whether  it  makes  economic  sense  to  do  so; 
and  in  order  to  do  that,  we  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  economic  capability,  a  staff 
that  is  capable  of  determining  what  the 
benefits  are  and  what  the  costs  are,  to 
give  us  some  hard  answers. 

EVALUAIION  OF  PRIORITIKS ECONOMIC 

ANALYSIS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  committee  whose  leadership  alter- 
nates between  House  and  Senate.  In  the 
previous  Congress,  I  was  the  chairman. 

In  my  12  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  have  al- 
ways been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
contribution  that  it  makes  to  the  eco- 
nomic knowledge  of  the  Congress.  Of 
course,  that  is  what  it  should  do,  inas- 
much as  the  committee  was  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  appraising  the 
President's  economic  policies  and  ad- 
vising the  Congress  on  all  matters  of 
economic  policy  on  a  continuing  basis. 
In  the  course  of  my  work  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  become  deeply  concerned 
about  the  need  for  more  attention,  in  the 
economic  policy  field,  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  public  expenditures. 
When  we  stop  to  consider  the  fact  that 
$200  billion — 20  percent  of  our  national 
income — is  collected  and  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government,  we  realize  how 
massive  an  effect  on  the  economy  Fed- 
eral spending  exercises. 

But,  that  is  not  all.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment intervenes  in  the  economy  in 
many  other  ways  besides  direct  spending. 
Congress  provides  extensive  subsidies  for 
a  great  variety  of  activities.  Subsidies,  by 
redirecting  the  stream  of  economic  re- 
sources, greatly  affect  the  economy. 
Moreover,  regulatory  policy  has  a  perva- 
sive effect  on  the  way  we  use  our  na- 
tional resources.  At  a  recent  hearing,  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  for  example, 
which  spends  about  $20  million  a  year 
affects  national  production  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $20  billion.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  exaggeration  to  say 
that  well  over  half  of  our  gross  national 
product  Is  affected  either  directly  or  in- 
directly by  public  policies. 

Considering  this  massive  effect,  one 
might  expect  that  the  Congress  would 
devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  assess- 
ing the  impact  of  these  activities  on  our 
economy,  on  national  production,  on  our 
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wealth  and  its  distribution,  and  on  our 
price  structure. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  to  make  decisions  on  these 
matters  without  any  analysis.  Nowhere  Is 
tliere  available  to  the  Congress  a  body 
of  program  analysis  that  would  show  us 
some  of  the  true  costs  and  true  benefits 
of  pubhc  programs  and  of  alternative 
approaches  to  public  objectives.  We  op- 
erate in  the  dark. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  top  flight,  highly  quali- 
fied staff  unit  in  the  House-Senate  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  detailed  studies  of  the  relative 
costs  and  priorities  of  administration 
proposals.  More  specifically,  I  proposed 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  set 
up  a  staff  of  economists  skilled  in  pro- 
gram analysis  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  the  economic  analysis  it  needs  to 
make  wise  decisions  and  to  evaluate 
properly  the  proposals  of  the  executive 
branch. 

We  all  know  that  Congress  has  ceded 
far  too  many  decisions  to  the  executive 
branch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  our 
very  modest  staff  resources  we  are  often 
at  the  mercy  of  executive  departments 
who  are  aided  by  huge  staffs.  Moreover, 
as  our  society  becomes  ever  more  com- 
plex and  the  Federal  budget  edges  up- 
ward, we  are  faced  more  and  more  with 
evaluating  and  probably  approving  poli- 
cies for  which  we  have  much  too  little 
knowledge.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
Congress  has  urgent  need  for  such  a 
highly  qualified  group  of  analysts  to 
provide  us  directly  with  the  facts  we  need 
to  determine  spending  priorities,  and  in- 
formation as  to  the  economic  costs  and 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  new  pro- 
posals. 

The  committee,  in  recent  years,  has 
undertaken  a  few  case  studies  to  explore 
the  field  of  economic  analysis  and  its 
relation  to  Government  efficiency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  report  filed  in  February 
of  this  year  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government — of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee — contains  some  in- 
sights on  various  programs  which  we 
undertook  to  appraise — admittedly  in  a 
sketchy  way— to  show  how  the  task  of 
program  analysis  might  be  handled. 
That  report  also  sets  forth  a  number  of 
conclusions  dealing  with  the  need  for 
more  explicit  statement  of  program  ob- 
jectives and  more  careful  analysis  of  al- 
ternative means  of  attaining  them.  It  ex- 
pressly recommends  that  Congress 
achieve  a  capability  to  provide  objective 
policy  analysis  and  program  evaluation 
studies  on  a  continuing  bsisis. 

In  line  with  our  recommendations,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its  budget 
request  in  April  of  this  year  asked  for 
an  additional  $125,000  to  permit  exten- 
sion of  our  work  in  the  field  of  program 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  priorities.  This 
amoimt  was  intended  to  give  us  a  start- 
just  a  start,  Mr.  President — in  furnish- 
ing the  Congress  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned type  of  analysis  that  it  so  badly 
needs.  The  funds  would  have  permitted 
us  to  add  three  qualified  professional  per- 
sonnel to  be  assigned  exclusively  to  eval- 
uation of  public  programs  and  priority 


assessment — along  with  necessary  cleri- 
cal and  secretarial  help. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  amount 
would  permit  us  to  do  the  job  in  any 
complete  way  but  I  do  believe  that  it 
represents  a  manageable  first-step  which 
would  certainly  repay  itself.  I  might 
say  a  hundredfold  and  I  could  say  a 
thousandfold  and  easily  mean  it,  when 
you  consider  the  fact  that  $125,000  would 
give  us  a  beginning  economic  analysis 
of  $200  billion  in  Federal  spending,  and 
then,  when  you  consider  the  impact  on 
regulatory  policy,  and  so  forth,  it  seems 
to  me  the  payoff  could  be  very,  very 
great  indeed.  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  criti- 
cized on  numerous  occasions  for  waste- 
ful spending  practices  has  stated  that 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  should 
be  equipped  to  do  more  work  in  evalu- 
ating spending  priorities. 

It  was  interesting,  when  we  were  hav- 
ing our  C-5A  debate  last  year,  that  one 
of  the  revelations  our  committee  was 
able  to  obtain  was  that  an  analysis  by 
the  Office  of  Systems  Analysis  of  the  De- 
fense Department  had  shown  that  it  was 
unwise  to  proceed  with  what  the  admin- 
istration was  recommending  we  proceed 
with— an  additional  squadron  of  C-5A 
planes.  That  was  what  their  own  analysis 
showed. 

Secretary  Laird  told  me: 

You  should  have  your  own  capability,  be- 
cause If  you  come  to  the  Department  o"f  De- 
fense to  ask  what  our  analysis  shows,  you  are 
going  to  compromise  our  office.  I  cannot  very 
well  be  expected  to  have  a  staff  which  makes 
an  analysis  of  a  program  in  which  we  are 
Interested,  and  then  feel  bound  by  that  staff 
report  In  making  an  official  decision  which 
may  disagree  with  the  staff  findings. 

So  if  we  use  their  analysis,  we  can 
make  it  difficult  for  the  Secretary  to 
secure  an  objective  analysis  which  may 
on  occasion  contradict  his  position.  The 
result  was  that  Secretary  Laird  indi- 
cated we  would  be  far  better  served  as  a 
Nation,  and  Congress  would  be  better 
served,  if  we  had  our  own  anahsis 
capability. 

Mr.  President,  this  urgent  need  is  not 
something  that  has  revealed  itself  ex- 
clusively to  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Many  Members  of 
this  body  are  acutely  aware  of  how 
handicapped  we  are  in  the  absence  of  the 
kind  of  analysis  I  am  talking  about.  In- 
deed, there  are  alternative  proposals  to 
provide  it.  In  my  opinion,  these  alterna- 
tive proposals  would  be  far  more  costly 
and  cumbersome  than  would  my  propos- 
al to  increase  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  say  this  because  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  already  has 
a  highly  trained  staff  and  has  years  of 
extensive  analytical  experience  behind  it. 
The  three  specialists  I  asked  for  would 
consequently  fit  into  a  very  fine  going 
concern  which  would  surely  produce  the 
most  productive  environment  for  them 
and  permit  them  to  work  closely  with  the 
committee  members  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  long-term  exposure  to  eco- 
nomic policy  problems. 

Just  one  further  example.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. In  the  coming  months,  we  will  be 


considering  a  transrwrtation  bill.  We  will 
be  considering  whether  we  should  go 
ahead  with  an  additional  authorization 
of  $8  billion  required  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  Conpress  will  probably 
decide  to  go  ahead.  Tlien.  in  the  near 
future,  there  will  be  the  consideration  of 
whether  we  should  proceed  with  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  highway  expendi- 
tures, whether  we  should  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  Federal  highway  gasoline  tax, 
or  whether  we  should  broaden  this  pro- 
gram in  some  way. 

We  are  going  to  make  those  decisions 
without  any  economic  analysis,  really,  at 
least  without  any  comorehensive  analy- 
sis. There  are  a  number  of  fine  commit- 
tees that  have  responsibilities  in  these 
areas,  but  those  committees  include  a 
committee  that,  in  one  case,  has  respon- 
sibility over  mass  transit;  that  is  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
which  I  sen'e.  Another  committee,  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  has  a  respon- 
sibility over  the  highway  program  to 
some  extent.  The  Commerce  Committee 
has  its  own  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  much  of  the  rest  of  transportation 
policy.  And  none  of  these  committees  is 
in  a  position  to  take  a  comprehensive 
look.  A  joint  committee,  which  can  eval- 
uate proposals  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  all  the  constituent  committees, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  highly  desirable. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  this  in  hne  with  the 
present  policy  of  the  joint  committee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  imderstood  the 
Senator  to  ask  if  this  would  increase 
the  authority  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  economists 
are  now  on  the  staff? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  now  have  six 
professional  economists,  plus  a  staff  di- 
rector and  a  director  of  research.  We 
have  eight  professional  economists  on 
the  majority  side,  and  I  think  we  have 
two  minority  economists.  That  makes  10. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  they  not  now  per- 
forming what  the  Senator  proposes 
here? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  They  are  very 
helpful  In  gi\ing  us  analyses  in  a  num- 
ber of  fields.  We  have  a  tremendous 
overall  responsibility.  We  take  the  Pres- 
ident's Economic  Report  each  year  and 
try  to  make  an  analysis  of  it  from  our 
own  standpoint  and  make  congressional 
recommendations. 

In  addition,  these  economLsts  are  nec- 
essary to  back  up  and  pro\ide  the  staff 
work  necessary  for  the  Fiscal  Policy 
Subcommittee,  for  the  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments Subcommittee,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  and  many 
other  areas  of  that  kind.  We  do  not  have 
a  capability  now  for  making  the  kind  of 
economic  analysis  I  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Because  we  do  not 
have  enough  people  to  do  it.  There  are 
gifted  people  who  are  able  and  willmg  to 
come  to  the  committee.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  applications  from  people  who  are 
competent  economists.  Ph.  D.'s  who  have 
had  substantial  experience  in  business  or 
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in  Government,  who  would  like  to  come 
to  the  committee.  So  «e  can  get  ccmpe- 
tent  pcuple,  but  we  do  not  have  them  on 
the  atan"  now  because  we  do  not  have  the 
fundo  for  It;  we  do  not  ha\e  appropria- 
tion^  to  m  )ve  ahead. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
moiC  people  mvolved.  the  greater  will  be 
the  disagreement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Weil,  of  course,  the 
commutce  it.  eif  would  make  any  policy 
dccision.s.  The  staiT  would  be  factfind- 
ing and  wo'old  mak?  an  analy.sis  a^s  to 
wiiether  or  not  a  particular  program  had 
benefit.-;  that  exceeded  the  cost  and  which 
program  seeniea  to  be  pieferable  on  an 
economic  basis.  But  the  decisions  would 
have  to  oe  made  by  the  Demjcrat.s  and 
Republican.s  on  tlic  committee — the 
Hou-e  and  Senate  Members  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  It  is  a  joint  committee.  Then, 
in  turn,  tlie  final  decLiion  would  be  made 
by  the  entire  Hou-e  and  Senate;  and. 
ve;y  unponant,  along  the  way  would  be 
the  decLsions  made  by  the  particular 
corjimittees  recommending  specific  legis- 
lation to  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Has  th.e  entire  joint  com- 
mittee gjiip  on  recorc.  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  ccn-mittee  is 
aware.  I  wrote  members  of  th>  commit- 
tee to  inform  them  that  I  was  doing  this. 
We  do  have  a  report  which  was  made 
earher  tins  year  in  whir.h  thf  cjm.nittec 
recommend'^d  that  we  proceed  in  this 
a-ea.  No  s;:ec-fic  amount  was  recom- 
mended, but  the  $123,000  I  am  asking 
for  wcu'd  be  a  -mail  f.vzi  step,  and  it 
would  be  a  mode.st  accomnicdation  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  Do  the  minority  i.iem- 
ber--  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
support  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers. So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  op- 
position to  it.  I  have  talked  with  some  of 
them  and  told  them  I  was  putting  it  in. 
Those  with  whom  I  have  talked  have  in- 
die-ted  support.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  di.^xuss  it  with  all  of  them.  This 
is  a  20-member  committee — 10  House 
Members  and  10  Senate  Members. 

I  feel  confident.  I  tell  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  in  say;npr  that  there  would  be 
no  opposition  from  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  cannot  say  that  on  the  basis  of 
having  talked  with  every  one  and  having 
given  the  particular  amendment  to  them: 
but  I  aia  confident  that  there  would  not 
be  any  opposition. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  IIow  many  staff  mem- 
bers would  this  provide'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Three  full-time  pro- 
fess'cnal  experts  plus  tlie  kind  of  steno- 
graphic and  secreterial  assistance  which 
would  be  necessary  to  make  them  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  By  whom  would  they  be 
appointed.' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  way 
wc  operate  now.  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  recommend  to  other 
members  of  the  ccmmittee  the  staff  per- 
sonnel we  would  appoint.  There  have 
been  occasions  in  the  past  when  the 
chairman's  recommendations  have  been 
questioned,  and  the  chairman  has  with- 
drawn them  and  appointed  others. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  is  the  chau-man? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  chairman  now 
is  Representative  WRicHr  Patm.'kn.  and 
the  chairman  next  year  if  Republicans 
control  the  Senate  would  be  Senator 
Javits,  if  he  chose  to  be  chairman.  He  is 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee.  If  the  Democrats  continue  to 
control  the  Senate  next  year,  I  would  be 
chairman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  $125,000  is  for  three 
positions? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  three  positions, 
plus  the  secretarial  support. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  secretaries? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  additional  sec- 
retaries and  some  additional  fimds  for 
a  part-time  clerk. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  would  the  pay  of 
those  economists  be?  It  .seems  to  me  that 
It  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  approx- 
imately $25,000.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
competent  economists  come  high. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  their  advice  is 
usually  high. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  you  follow  it,  it  costs 
you  a  lot  of  mcney.  If  you  follow  their 
advice,  it  costs  you  quite  a  lot  of  money. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  think  the  Senator's 
questions  are  very  constructive,  and  it 
is  useful  to  have  this  kind  of  dialog,  so 
that  we  can  know  just  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  report  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  seen 
fit  to  provide  only  335,000  for  this  pui'- 
pose.  I  am  as  outspoken  as  any  in  the 
interest  of  keeping  down  expenditures, 
but  this  token  amount  is  not  enough. 
It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  soul  search- 
ing that  our  committee  came  up  with 
the  original  figure  of  $125,000.  We  felt 
that  this  was  as  minimal  as  could  be 
and  still  permit  us  to  get  off  the  ground 
in  providing  Congress  with  a  \-ital  serv- 
ice. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reconsider 
this  very  small  request  and  to  give  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  the  5125,000 
originally  requested.  I  guarantee  that 
it  will  be  amply  repaid  to  the  Public 
Treasury. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  support 
the  Senator's  plea  to  the  Senate.  As  he 
has  said,  the  amount  is  not  large,  but  I 
think  that  the  Joint  Ec;ncmic  Com- 
mittee very  thoriughly  earns  its  keep 
:,i-3und  here. 

The  President,  for  example,  has 
adopted  a  recommendation  of  the  mi- 
nority Willi  respect  to  how  to  make  some 
move  toward  seeking  to  exercise  a  little 
control  over  wages  and  prices  and  un- 
usual increases.  Many  other  initiatives 
have  started  in  the  Joint  Econcnvlc  Com- 
mittee, such  ao  a  review  of  the  economy. 

Aside  from  its  strict  statutory  func- 
tions. I  think  it  .serves  as  a  great  forum 
for  economic  deliberation  which  is  the 
key  to  the  work  of  many  other  commit- 
tees. in':'luding  those  of  which  I  am  a 


member— the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  where  we  spend  over  $20 
billion  in  Government  operation,  and 
even  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
where  we  have  enormous  trade  problems.' 
Senator  Proxmire  has  been  one  of  the 
very  hardworking  and  fine  leaders  of  that 
ccmmittee.  I  express  the  hope  that,  as  so 
often  happens,  we  do  not  starve  ourselves 
for  small  sums  which  disable  us  from 
giving  consideration  to  the  multibillion- 
dollar  programs  which  are  subject  to 
.scrutiny .  and  where  we  just  do  not  have 
the  staff  or  the  factual  backgroimd  un- 
less we  have  these  rather  marginal  areas 
of  support  from  the  Senate. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  committee 
will  listen  sympathetically  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  is  a  most  remarkable 
Senator.  I  have  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  graduate  education  in  eco- 
nomics, but  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows  as  m.uch  about  the  subject  as  any- 
body else  on  that  committee,  or  more, 
and  as  much  or  more  than  anybody  on 
the  staff.  He  h.as  been  a  tremendous  as- 
set to  the  committee,  and  I  think  he  fully 
understands  how  constructive  this  mod- 
est amount  can  be  for  the  Senate,  for 
Congress,  and  for  the  country. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  committee  reduced  the  request  or  re- 
fused to  grant  all  of  the  request,  it  did  not 
have  in  mind  tiie  very  able  work  that  is 
being  done  on  this  committee  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  have  estab- 
lished a  great  reputation  in  overseeing 
the  expenditures  of  Government  and  ahso 
in  overseeing  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  recommendations  which  have 
emanated  from  this  fine  committee  have 
certainly  been  great  pieces  of  work  which 
have  guided  the  Senate  and  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  deliberations  on 
economic  policy.  The  committee  was 
mindful  and  expressed  itself  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  truly  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  done  a  fine  job  on  the 
committee.  The  action  we  took  in  no  way 
reflects  any  denigration  on  our  part  of 
his  fine  efforts  or  of  his  role  as  a  fine 
leader  on  the  committee. 

However,  it  was  unfortunate  tiiat  the 
increase  which  was  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  came  in  after  the 
House  had  closed  its  hearings.  It  came 
to  tlie  Senate  and  the  House  did  not  have 
the  opportimity  to  pass  on  the  propriety 
of  tiie  requested  increase.  In  spite  of  the 
late  filing  of  the  request  with  the  com- 
mittee, we  gave  an  additional  $35,000 
ovei-  and  above  the  House  figure,  and 
now  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
through  his  amendment,  is  asking  for  an 
additional  $00,000  which,  if  granted. 
would  make  it  an  increase  of  $125,000. 

To  place  th's  matter  in  its  proper  con- 
text as  further  justification  for  the  ac- 
tion of  Liie  committee,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  money  which  the  com- 
mittee received  during  the  past  few  years 
would  clearly  indicate  that  the  increase 
is  exorbitant  against  the  background  of 
what  was  allowed  in  previous  .lears.  That 
was  a  strong  guiding  factor  in  the  com- 
mittees  judgment. 
In  1964.  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
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tee  received  an  appropriation  of  S235,0C0. 
That  is  the  starting  point,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  analysis. 

In  1965,  the  committee  received  $265,- 
080.  an  increase  of  $30,080. 

In  1966,  it  received  $369,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $104,000. 

In  1967,  It  received  $383,000,  an  in- 
crease of  814,000. 

In  1968,  it  received  $401,620,  an  in- 
crease of  $18,000. 

In  1969,  it  received  $430,650.  an  in- 
cicase  of  $29,000. 

In  1970,  it  received  $468,165.  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  $38,000. 

So  that  now,  when  the  committee  is 
asking  for  $125,000,  it  is  way  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  allowed  increase  in 
previous  years. 

However,  I  have  consulted  with  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  we  would  be  willing  to 
give  the  Senator  the  additional  $15,000 
over  and  above  the  $35,000.  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  be  agreeable  to 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  I  verv- 
much  appreciate  his  sympathy  and  help. 
This  is  the  kind  of  increase  the  commit- 
tee has  allowed  in  the  past.  This,  however. 
is  for  a  brandnew  function,  a  purpose 
which  has  not  been  tried  before:  so  that 
R-e  are  trying  for  a  new  capability.  As  I 
say,  the  $125,000  was  deliberately  cut 
down  to  make  it  a  modest  first  step. 

However,    under    the    circumstances, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  Sena- 
tor points  out,  this  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  I  am  willing  to 
modify  my  amendment.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  I  may  do  so  now,  and  make 
the  figure   $592,900,    and   I   think   that 
would  accomplish  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  proposing. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.    Tlie    increase    will 
then  be  $50,000  altogether.  $15,000  over 
the  $35,000:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      <Mr. 
Dole  < .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFIPER      .Mr. 
DoiEi .  The  bill  is  op?n  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  ftn-ther  amendments?  to 
be  proix&cd.  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  had  pre- 
pared an  amendment  to  bring  up  at  this 
time  wliich  would  have  required  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  their  key  assist- 
ants, as  well  as  nonincumbent  candidates 
for  congressional  office,  to  make  full  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  their  financial  assets  and 
liabilities,  sotn-ces  of  income,  and  ptir- 
chases  of  stocks  and  real  estate. 

Even  though  it  is  legislative  in  char- 
acter, I  believe  the  amendment  would  be 
germane  given  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
tive appropriations  bill  historically  has 
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been  used  to  provide  statutoiy  authority 
for  many  congressional  activities.  This 
year's  bill  is  no  exception. 

Nevertheless,  after  much  thought  and 
consultation  with  other  concerned  Sen- 
ators— including  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jei"sey  i  Mr.  Case  i  ,  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  a  comprehensive  financial  dis- 
clo.sure  bill,  and  some  ol  the  cosix)nsors 
of  that  bill,  including  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Miclrigan  iMr.  Hart',  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield — I  have  elected  not  to  offer 
the  amendment  at  this  time,  but  to  press 
instead  for  early  action  on  separate  legis- 
lation. For  many  reasorLs.  this  seems  to 
me  a  more  desirable  course. 

First,  an  amendment  to  this  bill  neces- 
sarily would  have  to  be  restricted  to 
Members  of  the  Congre.ss  and  tlieir  staffs. 
The  need,  however,  is  to  promote  public 
confidence  in  all  branches  of  tire  Fed- 
eral Government — executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative — and  that  can  only  be- 
done  through  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Case  and  cosponsored  by  20  other 
Senators,  including  myself. 

It  is  desirable,  too,  that  on  legislation 
of  tliis  importance,  there  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  full  public  hearings  and  de- 
bate before  the  matter  comes  to  a  vote. 
Obviously,  a  floor  amendment  does  not 
permit  that  kind  of  careful  deliberation. 

I  emphasize,  however,  that  wliile  I 
consider  it  more  desirable  to  take  up  tliis 
legislation  as  a  separate  bill.  I  believe  it 
is  e.ssential  that  the  Senate  consider  .some 
legislation.  For  that  reason,  I  will  reserve 
my  right  to  offer  this  amendment  at  an- 
other time  to  another  bill  if  that  appears 
to  l)e  the  only  way  of  getting  action. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Senate  rejected  Uie 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth  to  be  Supreme  Court  Justice 
principally  because  he  had  not  disclosed 
certain  financial  intere:ls  which  had  a 
bearing  on  cases  before  liis  court.  I  dis- 
agreed witir  the  Senate's  action  but  it  was 
taken  nevertheless. 

As  I  said  at  that  time — 
I  would  h-pe  thai  there  wiil  not  tx-  many 
riiore  instancea  of  deliberation  by  thio  body 
when  it  will  be  called  upjii  to  sit  in  Judg- 
inoni  up_n  others,  when  we  have  failed  to 
apply  similar  standard."?  t.o  ourselves  by 
adopting  the  principle  of  full,  public  finan- 
cial disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill  before  us  notes  that  the  Legisla- 
t\e  Appropriations  Act  historically  is 
used  to  provide  for  many  congressional 
"housekeeping  functions."  I  beheve  it  is 
time  we  put  cur  house  in  order  with  re- 
pect  t3  financial  dsclosure  as  well. 
Nothing  is  more  es-sential.  in  my  judg- 
ment, than  that  Congress  come  to  gnps 
With  this  problem  in  a  way  that  will  re- 
store sagging  public  confidence  and  re- 
spect in  their  elected  and  appointed 
leaders. 

Mr.  MANSFIiELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  vcr>'  much 
interested  in  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  had  to  say,  and  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.  Had  the 
amendment  been  offered  to  the  bill,  I 
could  have  voted  for  it,  jiist  as  he  would 


have,  but  I  would  have  don:-  so  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  we  snouid  include 
the  judiciary  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Government,  because  if  we  are  going 
to  st^t  up  a  set  of  rules,  we  should  follow 
tire  formula  laid  out  by  the  distmgushed 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Case  '  m 
the  bill  whicli  he  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  cosponsored 
which,  as  I  recall,  would  be  applicable  to 
all  members  of  the  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  branches  earning  $18,000 
or  more  per  year. 

To  me.  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  hearings  would 
be  held  shortly.  As  the  majority  leader. 
I  am  prepared  to  dispatch  a  communica- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  tiie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Jordan  I,  and  I  am  also  prepared 
to  join  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
in  sending  a  letter  to  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  in  the 
hope  that  legislation  would  be  forthcom- 
ing shortly  so  that  we  could  have  the 
kind  of  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia envisaged,  and  arrive  at  some  kind 
of  conclusion. 

I  agree  with  him  thoroughly  when  he 
says  that  we  ought  to  apply  the  same 
standards  to  ourselves  tliat  we  apply 
to  others. 

I  have  doubts,  very  grave  doubts,  about 
the  methods  ased  by  the  Senate  m  the 
matter  of  treating  prtsidential  nominees 
as  we  do  and  implying,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  they  are  dishonest  and  that 
they  have  to  prove  their  honesty. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  something,  let 
us  have  hearings  right  now,  this  week  or 
next  week,  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
Let  us  get  a  bill  out  and  let  us  bring  it  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  the  matter  is  carried  out,  because 
their  wishes  are  my  wishes. 

I  happen  also  to  be  a  cospon.sor  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  ."^up- 
rort  and  to  acknowledge  his  leading  role 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  financial  dis- 
closure bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mi-  President.  I  too  am 
n  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  rise  only  to  ex- 
pre.ss  the  hope  that  the  committee  which 
hears  the  bill  will  consider  the  whole 
question  of  the  economic-  of  being  a  Sen- 
ator and  will  con  ider  it  not  only  from 
tlie  point  of  view  of  Senators  from  .States 
which  ii^vc  relatively  ."^mall  populations, 
but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  Sena- 
tors from  States  which  have  huge  pop- 
ulations. 

For  example,  to  give  one  of  the  anoma- 
lies. I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  pcisonal- 
ly  paid  any  income  tax  on  my  salary. 
Whatever  the  salaiT  was.  It  was  always 
absorbed  by  the  necessary  costs  of  being 
a  Senator,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  al- 
lowances. 

There  was  agitation  by  the  bar  asso- 
ciation with  regard  to  a  limitation  on 
the  nature  of  practice  of  many  of  us  who 
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are  lawyers  and  have  some  connection 
with  the  law  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 

These  are  very  critical  questions.  We 
try.  I  know  that  the  Senators  know  I  am 
very  cautious  about  the  kind  of  case 
undertaken  by  my  Arm,  let  alone  by  me. 
I  keep  them  completely  out  of  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  not  only  true  of  people  in  the  law 
practice,  but  it  is  also  true  of  almost  any 
kind  of  business,  any  kind  of  security 
ownership.  The  whole  question  is  in- 
volved. We  must  consider  when  we 
should  or  should  not  vote  on  a  matter  or 
make  a  disclosure.  For  example,  together 
with  other  Senators,  I  have  filed  for  years 
a  list  of  my  investments — those  of  my 
own,  and  those  in  trust  for  my  family  so 
that  ever>-one  would  know  what  securi- 
ties we  even  have  an  interest  in  in  con- 
nection with  anything  I  do  here. 

The  important  thing  is  not  just  the 
disclosure.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  is  himself  a  very  skilled  law- 
yer and  represents  very  large  interests 
because  he  was  a  member  of  a  large  law 
firm.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
understands  the  matter  only  too  well. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  that  consid- 
ers this  matter  will  consider  the  total 
economics  of  being  a  Senator  and  will 
give  its  judgment  on  the  disclosure  ques- 
tion— and  there  is  no  question  that  there 
should  be  disclosure — and  will  also  con- 
sider the  aggregate  position  of  a  man 
who  is  a  Senator,  and  of  course  always 
bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental guarantees  of  our  freedom  is  that 
this  great  honor  should  not  be  denied  to 
people  because  they  cannot  afford  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  made  emi- 
nently available  to  everyone,  no  matter 
how  little  he  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  what  I  am 
seeking  is  early  hearings.  I  should  think 
the  new  nzling  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation would  be  given  full  discussion 
in  such  a  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  who  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal patrons  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Virgima.  I  am  enormous- 
ly grateful  to  him,  as  I  am  sure  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  citizens  far  from 
this  body  must  be  for  having  raised  the 
matter  in  this  appropriate  way. 

I  am  grateful  also  to  the  majority 
leader  for  the  assurance  of  his  very  im- 
portant assistance  in  getting  to  hearings 
on  the  bill  and  in  bringing  it  quickly  to 
the  Senate  floor.  I  am  sure  that  many 
others  will  support  it.  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  will  have  a  majority  ready  to 
do  so  when  the  matter  comes  before  the 
fuU  Senate. 

I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  what  the  Senator  from  New  York — 
who.  by  the  way,  is  also  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill — has  said  about  the  total  eco- 
nomics of  being  a  Senator.  I  would  go 
a  little  further  and  include  the  total  eco- 
nomics of  getting  elected  to  the  Senate 
and  maintaining  himself  in  oflQce  as  well 
as  in  doing  the  job  when  one  is  in  oflSce. 
It  is  all  part  of  the  same  ball  of  wax. 

We  may  or  may  not  deal  with  it  in  its 
totality  on  every  occasion.  But  certainly 
we  should  keep  working  on  the  entire 
problem. 


I  give  my  personal  assurance  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  tliat  my  interest 
in  the  aspect  of  the  matter  which  he 
has  so  properly  raised  will  be  very  com- 
prehensive and  continuing. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  matter 
for  many  years  as  the  Senator  has  been 
good  enough  to  point  out.  It  was  more 
than  a  decade  ago  that  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  require  annually  full  public  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  top  officials  in  the  executive  branch, 
of  their  income — including  gifts — assets 
and  liabilities,  transactions  in  real  and 
personal  property. 

In  the  year.s  since  then  a  number  of 
Senators  have  joined  with  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill  which  we  amended  last  year 
to  cover  the  judicial  branch  along  with 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
More  than  a  fifth  of  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing both  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
are  sponsors  of  S.  1993. 

Last  fall  hearings  were  scheduled  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions to  which  the  bill  was  referred.  They 
were  subsequently  called  off,  however,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  affirmative  responses 
to  the  subcommittee  chairman's  invita- 
tion to  testify. 

At  that  time  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man indicated  his  willingness  to  resched- 
ule hearings  if  members  and  outside  wit- 
nesses were  interested  in  testifying. 

Senator  Hart,  chief  cosponsor,  and  I 
then  wrote  to  other  cosponsors.  In  all,  12 
sponsors  replied  that  they  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  speak  for  the  bill.  I 
am  sure  others  outside  the  Senate  would 
also  be  glad  to  testify.  I  can  understand 
that  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
may  hestitate  to  endorse  a  requirement 
that  they  feel  might  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating a  lack  of  confidence  in  their  col- 
leagues and  subordinates.  I  could  under- 
stand that  feeling.  It  is  a  natural  one  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  also  expressed 
with  regard  to  their  colleagues. 

But  they  are  wrong,  I  believe.  To  per- 
mit this  feeling  to  determine  the  action 
on  S.  1993  is  not,  in  my  view,  a  service 
to  our  colleagues,  ourselves,  or  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches.  For  a  pub- 
lic financial  disclosure  requirement  is 
by  far  the  most  efficacious  and  most  di- 
rect way  of  protecting  the  good  name  of 
top  officials  in  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  avoids  the  necessity,  to  take 
the  legislative  branch  for  example,  of 
Members  sitting  in  judgment  on  their 
colleagues  whose  basic  responsibility  is 
to  their  own  constituents. 

Above  all,  it  offers  affirmative  protec- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  governmental 
processes  by  a  method  which  most  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  support,  prevention  rather 
than  punishment.  Our  bCl  is  not  puni- 
tive. Rather  it  relies  on  the  certainty  of 
eventual  public  knowledge  to  deter 
wrongdoing,  to  make  Government  offi- 
cials stop  and  think  before  they  take 
actions  that  might  be  misinterpreted  and 
to  encourage  public  officials  to  be  alert 
to  the  implications  of  their  conduct. 

In  the  last  2  years  Members  and  offi- 
cials in  all  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment have  figured  in  headlines  involv- 
ing possible  conflicts  of  interest  or  the 
use  and  misuse  of  official  position  for 
private  purposes.  So  far  In  the  Senate 


we  have  adopted  a  rather  crablike  ap- 
proach in  amending  our  own  rules.  But 
the  problem,  not  just  for  the  Congress 
but  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
as  well,  is  not  going  to  go  away  until 
we  deal  forthrightly  with  it.  How  much 
better  to  face  up  to  it  directly  not  only 
for  us  but  for  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches,  as  S.  1993  would  do. 

I  welcome,  therefore,  the  assurances 
that  hearings  will  be  held  on  our  bill 
and  I  appreciate  the  initiative  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  . 

Mr.  SPONG,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  might  say  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this 
field.  I  know  that  he  joins  all  of  us  in 
pressing  for  early  hearings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  general  commendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  presenting  this 
matter  at  this  time. 

I  agree  with  what  is  stated  Implicitly 
in  his  remarks,  that  the  Senate  has 
dragged  its  feet  and  unless  someone,  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  calls  up 
an  amendment  to  a  bill — which  he  in- 
dicates he  will  do  if  we  do  not  have  other 
action — the  Senate  will  never  act. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  like  to  do,  I  suggest  that  if 
we  look  at  what  has  happened  when 
there  has  been  disclosure,  we  will  see 
that  there  really  has  not  been  any  sig- 
nificant sacrifice  involved. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  30  years 
from  1923  to  1953  we  had  open,  public 
inspection  of  State  income  tax  returns. 
Everyone's  income  tax  returns  were  open 
free  for  public  inspection.  That  practice 
was  taken  advantage  of  very  freely  by 
some  of  the  newspapers.  But  I  recall  no 
real  abuse  and  no  serious  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  chosen 
a  good  way  to  stimulate  action  on  dis- 
closure, 

I  do  think  that  what  we  are  seeking 
here  is  an  excellent  objective  in  view  of 
the  point  the  Senator  makes.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  many  of  us  voted 
against  Clement  Haynsworth  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  that  we 
felt  that  the  disclosures  on  his  part  had 
not  been  complete. 

I  feel  that  if  we  as  Senators  are  not 
willing  to  make  disclosures  of  this  kind 
with  the  power  we  exercised,  we  are  not 
being  fair  to  the  public.  We  are  being 
hypocritical. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  complete  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  as  well  as  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  on  the 
need  for  a  public  disclosure  law  for 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  for  other 
people  in  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government. 

I  personally,  before  I  started  my  cam- 
paign, made  a  public  disclosure  to  the 
people  of  New  Mexico.  I  also  stated  that, 
being  in  the  real  estate  business,  my 
holdings  were  a  matter  of  public  record, 
I  named  the  counties  in  which  they 
were. 
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I  also  want  to  say  that  when  I  started 
my  membership  in  the  Senate,  I  made  a 
public  statement  concerning  all  my  con- 
nections with  the  practice  of  law.  I  have 
not  practiced  1  day  in  court  since  then. 

But  I  think  that  public  disclosure 
nmkes  a  healthy  contribution  toward 
good  government  and  confidence  in  good 
government.  The  voters  are  entitled  to 
an  accounting  by  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  of  all  their  financial  in- 
terests so  that  they  may  be  aware  of 
areas  of  public  policy  in  which  his  de- 
cision might  be  affected  by  such  inter- 
ests. Disclosure  would  provide  the  nec- 
essary evidence  constituents  must  have 
to  make  an  objective  judgment  in  this 
matter.  Disclosure  would  tend  to  bolster 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  individual 
legislators,  as  well  as  for  the  legislative 
bodies  of  which  they  are  members,  and 
help  curb  the  uneasy  feeling  of  "shadow 
dealing." 

Being  a  Member  of  Congress  is  a  full- 
time  job.  Disclosure  of  private  interests 
would  help  the  electorate  judge  whether 
or  not  their  Congressmen  are  devoting 
themselves  to  that  job.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  ordinary  citizens.  They 
consider  and  vote  on  legislation  affecting 
every  segment  of  the  economy.  The  state 
of  their  finances  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  being  in  the  same  category  as  the 
state  of  the  finances  of  a  private  citizen. 

Disclosure  is  the  most  feasible  method 
of  attacking  problems  of  confiict  of  in- 
terest. The  public  evidently  favors  dis- 
closure. A  Gallup  poll  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  14,  1964, 
asked  if  the  American  people  would  ap- 
prove requiring  Congressmen  to  make 
public  disclosure  of  their  financial  hold- 
ings and  income  every  year.  The  results 
\vere  65  percent  in  favor,  23  percent  op- 
posed, and  12  percent  no  opinion.  Dis- 
closure would  make  clear  to  the  public 
that  Members  of  Congress  do  not  con- 
done the  selfish  actions  of  a  few. 

As  former  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  of 
New  York  said  at  one  time: 

One  of  the  reasons  the  prestige  of  Con- 
gress has  fallen  In  the  eyes  of  the  public  is 
our  refusal  to  come  to  grips  with  problems 
of  conflict  of  Interest.  I  know  most  Members 
of  Congress  are  conscientious  and  dedicated 
public  servants  but  a  few  bad  cases  can  cause 
Immense  damage  to  a  whole  institution. 

Many  present  and  former  Government 
officials  support  the  principle  of  disclo- 
sure. Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
for  example,  declared  in  1951: 

Public  office  Is  a  privilege,  not  a  right,  and 
people  who  accept  the  privilege  of  holding 
office  In  the  government  must  of  necessity 
expect  their  entire  conduct  should  be  open 
to  Inspection  by  the  people  they  serve. 

Disclosure  of  financial  standing  would 
not  harm  an  honest  and  ethical  legisla- 
tor. It  would,  instead,  help  to  protect  him 
as  well  as  the  public  interest  against  the 
Individual  whose  sum  is  private  gain. 
Public  disclosure  would  discourage  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  from  trying 
to  tempt  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  for  offering  this 
type  leadership  toward  a  very  worthwhile 
objective — good,  clean,  unsiispicious.  or 
unsuspected  government. 


Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  commendations  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  their  leadership  in  this 
particular  matter.  I  also  wish  to  join  in 
the  hope  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  hearings  will  be  held  very 
soon  on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  jield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Dole).  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  iH.R.  16915 1  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  iiisist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Cotton  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  BOARD 
OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  OKA- 
LOOSA COUNTY,  FLA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1007,  H.R.  7618,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Oka- 
loosa County.  Fla. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(H.R.  7618)  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Okaloosa 
County,  Fla. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  7618. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
present  form  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  H.R.  7618.  This  bill  would  con- 
vey, without  any  monetary  considera- 
tion, 135  acres  of  land  which  now  form 
an  integral  part  of  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
in  Florida.  The  land,  which  has  a  pres- 
ent fair  market  value  of  $350,000,  would 
be  conveyed  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 


struction. Okaloosa  County,  Fla.,  for  the 
construction  of  two  elementarj'  schools. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Ser\'ices  Act  of  1949,  the  Federal 
Govemment  has  been  governed  by  the 
Morse  formula  in  disposing  of  its  real 
property.  In  general,  that  formula  pro- 
\ides  that  surplus  Federal  land  may  be 
conveyed  at  a  50-percent  discount.  And 
ministration  to  a  willing  buyer,  provided 
he  pays  fair  market  value  for  it.  Where 
the  conveyance  is  to  a  State,  a  county, 
or  a  municipality,  however,  and  the  land 
is  to  be  used  for  parks  or  recreation  pur- 
poses, the  law  permits  the  land  to  be 
conveyed  at  a  50-percent  discount.  And 
where  the  land  is  to  be  used  by  a  public 
body  for  a  school,  hospital,  or  historical 
monument,  the  land  may  be  conveyed 
at  a  discount  up  to  100  percent — free  of 
monetary  consideration. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  im- 
portant pronso  to  this — one  which  I  just 
alluded  to.  Before  an>'  conveyance  of 
Federal  land  can  take  place  under  the 
law.  the  land  must  first  be  declared  "ex- 
cess" to  the  needs  of  the  agency  having 
jurisdiction  over  it,  and  it  must  then  be 
declared  "surplus"  to  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 

The  reason  for  this  provision  is  fairly 
obvious.  Without  an  independent  de- 
termination that  the  land  is  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  Government  as  a  whole, 
the  Federal  taxpayer  has  no  assurance 
that  his  interests  will  be  protected — he 
has  no  assurance  that  land  which  should 
otherwise  be  available  for  the  common 
good  will  not  be  conveyed  away  for  the 
benefit  of  a  lucky  few  who  happen  to 
reside  in  a  gi\'en  area. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  my 
concern  with  this  bill.  Here  we  have  a 
very  valuable  piece  of  property,  with  a 
current  fair  market  appraisal  of  $350,000. 
We  are  asked  to  approve  a  gratis  con- 
veyance of  this  property  to  Okaloosa 
County,  Fla.,  with  no  assurance  that  the 
land  is  either  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Air  Force  or  surplus  to  the  nee(is  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  inference 
is  just  the  opposite.  The  report  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  notes  that 
"the  land  involved  is  not  exce-ss  to  the 
Air  Force  requirements";  that  the  land 
is  "an  integral  part  of  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base";  and  that  the  land  covered  by  this 
bill  "would  not  normally  be  declaied  sur- 
plus" to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  the  Air  Force, 
and  if  not  the  Air  Force,  the  Federal 
Go\'ernment,  can  use  this  land,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  conveying  it  away — par- 
ticularly without  receiving  a  dime  for  it. 
Mr.  President,  the  Federal  taxpayer  is 
receiving  the  short  end  of  the  stick  on 
this  deal. 

It  is  hardly  a  surprise  that  both  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration oppose  this  bill.  Even  the 
Air  Force,  when  asked  for  its  views  on 
H.R.  7618,  refrained  from  supporting  the 
bill,  deferring  instead  to  the  views  of 
HEW  and  GSA. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  paiticular 
question  that  concerns  me  about  this 
matter,  and  that  is,  it  is  understandable 
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why,  in  a  body  of  tliis  kmd.  or  in  the 
Hoiise,  we  would  like  to  help  our  good 
friends  and  the  States  of  our  good  friends 
whom  we  see  eveiy  day  and  like  very 
much,  but  once  we  start  a  precedent  to 
c've  av.ay  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  declared  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government,  we  could 
create  situations  which  are  ver>-  hard  to 
resist,  involving  in  the  future,  not  merely 
S350.000,  which  is  a  lot  of  money,  but 
perhaps  p.owrty  involving  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  concerned  with 
tlie  precedent  involved.  In  the  event  the 
bill  is  pas.-,ed,  I  want  to  make  sure  prece- 
dents are  already  establislied  so  that  this 
will  not  involve  a  new  precedent  that  will 
suggest  to  other  Members  of  Congress 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  press  hard 
enough  and  they  will  secure  for  their 
congressional   districts   or   their   States 
property  from  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  desirable  and  an  integral  part 
of  a  Federal  station  such  as  this. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Senices.  The  committee  went  very  care- 
fully into  this  matter  and  held  the  bill 
up  for  some  time,  on  the  very  points  that 
tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  appropri- 
ately mentions.  We  did  not  want  to  start 
a  precedent  that  would  plague  us  in  the 
future,  and  we  did  not  want  to  just  give 
away  a  valuable  piece  of  property  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  people  who  happened  to 
reside  in  that  area. 

First.  Mr.  President,  we  found  here 
an  unusual  situation.  This  involves  the 
Eg] in  Air  Force  Base,  and  that  is  a  base 
that  uicludes  a  large  land  area,  much 
of  which  is  used  for  veiT  e.xtensive  test- 
ing of  weapons,  and  I  think  some  testing 
of  vehicles  and  other  kinds  of  testing 
that  requires  a  great  deal  of  space. 

Wp  found  that  51  percent  of  all  of  the 
land  in  Okaloosa  County  is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  and.  therefore, 
is  not  on  the  tax  rolls.  We  a'so  found  an- 
other spe'Mal  consideration  here,  in  that 
75  percent  of  the  student  load  of  the 
scliOGls  m  the  area  at  Uie  present  time 
are  dependents  of  persons  a.ssigned  to 
or  v.-orkin/  on  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 
M-.  President,  mav  we  have  order'' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  repeat:  75  percent  of 
the  student  lead  in  the  area  in  question 
in  this  bill  at  the  present  time  are  de- 
pendents of  rerson.<^  a.-signed  to  or  work- 
ing on  the  E?lin  Air  Force  Base. 

As  to  the  third  question  here,  about 
the  .vjrplu"  status — and  that  is  certainh- 
a  sp'endid  noint  the  Senator  has 
brc'jclit  up — tliis  has  net  been  declared 
surpIiLS.  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  ver>-  soon,  apart  from  this 
question.  But  at  the  f.amp  time,  it  is  land 
in  four  different  locations  for  which 
there  is  no  present  or  foreseeable  urgent 
u««.  That  is.  there  is  no  demanding  use 
for  th.e  hind  for  military  needs  or  for 
the  operations  that  are  carried  on  there. 
Even  though  it  is  not  what  one  would 
cal'  .^un^Jus.  at  the  same  time  it  is  ex- 
cess and  it  is  not  presently  in  an  active 
use  in  connection  with  mi'itai-^-  opera- 
tion. 

That  was  a  big  factor  with  the  commit- 
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tee.  The  last  large,  controlling  factor  is 
that  after  all,  this  land  is  going  to  be 
used  for  educational  purposes,  which  is 
about  the  best  rea.son  one  can  have,  if 
one  is  seeking  to  make  some  concession 
concerning  any  property  the  Federal 
Government  owns. 

Accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  these  main 
considerations,  although  there  were 
others  as  well,  this  bill  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  our  committee,  after  exami- 
nation and  reexamination,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Additional  matters  that  do  have  a  re- 
lationship  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  point  he  has 
just  made? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  visld 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  a  sig- 
nificant point,  and  one  that,  of  course, 
finds  all  of  us  sympathetic,  because  we 
all  favor  education.  We  recognize  that  at 
Eelin  Air  Force  Base,  as  well  as  at  many 
cf  our  bases  around  this  country,  we 
have  this  problem  of  providing  adequate 
education. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law.  the  im- 
pacted aid  bill,  which  provides  rather 
generous  support  to  defray  the  costs  of 
education  for  the  children  of  parents  who 
either  work  for  ilie  Government  or  live 
on  a  ba,se.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in 
this  case,  those  funds  would  be  available 
for  school  purposes  so  there  would  not 
be  any  special  hardship  if  this  land  is  not 
made  available.  The  Federal  Government 
would  still  provide  monev  in  lieu  of 
property  taxes,  which  should  make  it 
po.ssible  for  these  students  to  be  taken 
care  of  adequately  with  good  educational 
facilities. 

So.  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
while  this  is  certainly,  as  the  Senator 
properly  says,  one  of  the  finest  purposes 
for  which  we  could  provide  Federal  piop- 
erty,  we  have  already  passed  legislation 
in  that  direction  and.  of  course,  here  is 
another  case  where  I  just  wonder  where 
we  draw  the  line.  If  we  provide  it  for 
Okaloosa  County,  Fla  ,  are  we  going  to 
provide  it  for  Missisippi.  Wi.scon.sin.  New 
York,  and  all  over  the  country'' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  here'is  the  an- 
swer to  the  Senator's  very  pertinent  ques- 
tion: In  the  first  place,  the  impacted  area 
money  to  which  he  refers  could  have 
been  made  available  for  these  buildings, 
under  certain  circumstance.=;  As  I  un- 
derstfind,  though,  most  of  the  impacted 
area  money  that  goes  into  buildings  goes 
mto  buildings  along  with  some  State 
fund-.  That  may  not  always  be  true,  but 
that  is  the  general  pattern,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  a  law  that 
does  not  permit  spending  money  for 
school  buildings  unless  the  State  has  title 
to  the  land.  So,  under  this  circumstance. 
the  law  would  preclude  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida from  even  making  a  contribution,  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  title  to  the 
Ipnd. 

The  way  it  is  going  to  be  paid  for  now, 
it  is  not  going  to  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment any  money.  Tlie  State  of  Flor- 
ida—or its  subsidiaries — assumes  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
buildings.  Tliey  will  not  be  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 
That  appealed  to  me,  and  to  other  mem- 
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bers  of  om-  committee  as  well,  that  they 
were  not  asking  for  anytiiing  in  the  way 
of  funds. 

Second,  as  to  the  value  of  the  land,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  this  land  would  be 
worth,  but  we  know  how  much  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paid  for  it:  $1  per  acre 
on  the  average.  This  is  a  part  of  the  old 
national  forest  lands  that  were  bought  up 
by  the  Federal  Government,  I  think  some 
of  it  for  as  little  as  50  cents  an  acre 
Anyway,  it  averaged  out,  the  best  that  we 
could  find,  not  more  than  $1  an  acre, 
I  know  some  of  this  as  bought  up  in  my 
State  durinjj  the  depression,  when  some 
of  that  land  could  be  bought  for  taxes.  I 

But  anyway,  whatever  value  is  placed       ^ 
on   it,  there  is  an  accretion  there  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
paid  any  money.  That  is  the  storv  rela- 
tive to  the  money  itself. 

Furthermore,  we  have  made  exceptions 
to  the  rule  in  other  cases,  much  as  we 
are  in  this  one.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin very  properly  asks  about  the  prec- 
edents here. 

In  1962,  when  the  late  Senator  Engle 
represented  the  State  of  California  in 
this  body,  he  submitted  a  bill  which  con- 
veyed certain  rights  in  the  city  of  San 
Diego  to  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  California.  That  land  had  not  been  U 
declared  surplus,  and  would  not  have  1 
been  for  at  least  several  years.  It  would 
have  been  at  least  5  years  before  it  could 
have  been  declared  surplus.  When  all 
the  facts  were  brought  out.  that  bill  was 
passed,  on  a  record  rollcall  vote. 

We  have  another  example  here,  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  A  measure  providing  for 
the  conveyance  to  the  State  of  Maine 
without  consideration  certain  lands  for 
educational  purposes.  This  was  passed  in 
1957.  I  find  from  the  report  that  this  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  I  was  handling 
that  kind  of  legislation. 
The  report  en  that  measure  stated : 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  the  State  of  Maine  for  vocational  or  other 
school  purposes  the  property  identified  as 
Fort  Grlbble  Military  Reservation,  South 
Portland.  Maine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question  in  reference  to  that  Maine 
precedent? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  that  case,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  property  involved  was 
property  which  was  not  surplus,  it  was 
on  a  milit3!y  base,  and  it  was  made 
available  for  educational  pui-poses.  so 
that  would  be  a  precisely  simnlar  prece- 
dent, very  .similar  to  the  bill  now  before 
us? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  understands  it, 
and  I  think  I  do  fully  understand  it. 

The  two  cases  I  have  alreadv  referred 
to  are  almost  exact  precedents  for  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  now.  There  is  an- 
other precedent  here  that  has  to  do  with 
a  similar  amount  of  property— 200  acres 
of  land— where  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  in  connection  with  this  same  in- 
stitution, was  authorized  to  convey  a 
tract  of  land  for  the  location  of  the  Oka- 
loosa-Walton Junior  College.  That  is  a 
junior  college,  I  believe,  over  on  the  other 
side  of  that  military  reservation. 


Then  there  is  a  fourth  precedent  here, 
wherein  land  was  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Texas.  It  was  different  only  in  that  it 
was  not  for  educational  purposes.  But  for 
roads.  The  principle  is  the  same. 

There  is  another  one  here,  for  a  right- 
of-way,  involving  part  of  a  street  in 
Hawaii.  That  too  was  for  a  public  use. 
but  not  for  educational  purposes. 

There  is  one  other  point  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  very  considerate  of  this.  It  has  got- 
ten to  the  point  where  they  must  have 
these  buildings  to  serve  them  for  a  major 
part  of  the  next  school  session.  They  are 
badly  needed,  and  this  bill  will  help  it 
to  move  along. 

I  tliank  the  Senator  for  his  special  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that 
this  evidence  and  these  precedents  are  so 
clearly  e.stablished  that  he  can  feel  justi- 
fied in  recognizing  those  additional  facts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  is  a  reversionary  clause  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  in  the  event 
in  time  it  ceases  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  it  would  revert  to  the 
Federal  Government  ownership.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  This  is  a 
conveyance  to  the  State  of  Florida,  for 
educational  purposes  only.  Should  they 
cease  to  use  the  property  for  educational 
purposes,  the  land  will  revert  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  the 
Chamber.  He  is  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter. Perhaps  he  has  introduced  a  ."Similar 
bill,  although  we  have  before  us  the 
House  bill.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  believe  that  both  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida— I  think  I  asked  my  junior  colleague 
to  join  with  me  and  he  did — introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, we  have  the  House  bill  before  us, 
because  it  passed  the  House  a  good  long 
while  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  in\1te  attention  to 
several  facts  which  I  think  make  this 
situation  unique.  The  Choctawhatchee 
National  Forest  was  first  located  in  this 
area,  and  it  comprises  51  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  Oscaloosa  County.  Later, 
when  there  became  need  for  an  air  base 
for  a  particular  specialized  purpose,  the 
Choctawhatchee  National  Forest  was 
turned  over  to  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  base  and  its 
people  and  the  structures  which  house 
its  people  and  the  300  additional  resi- 
dences which  are  about  to  be  completed 
are  all  located  in  the  southern  end  of 
this  area,  and  the  school  population  of 
the  military  dependents  there  vastly  ex- 
ceeds the  population  from  ordinarj'  civil- 
ian sources. 

This  is  not  just  one  tract  but  four 
tracts  conveniently  located  so  that  it 
will  not  interfere  with  any  present  Air 
Force  mission  and  so  that  it  will  serve 
the  children  conveniently — two  of  them 
to  be  elementary  schools  and  one  junior 
high  school,  one  administrative  unit,  to 
be  paid  for  entirely  by  local  and  State 
funds. 

As  soon  as  this  bill  is  passed,  I  am 


advised  that  the  contract  is  immediately 
available  to  be  let  for  the  construction 
of  the  first  unit  at  the  cost  of  SI. 2  mil- 
lion, all  to  be  spent  out  of  local  and 
State  funds,  for  the  junior  high  school. 

I  understand  that  the  reason  why  it 
is  impractical  to  go  through  the  gen- 
eral surplus  property  rule  is  that,  in  the 
first  place,  some  public  agency  might 
want  it  which  would  not  be  consistent 
with  Air  Force  use;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  might  be  purchased,  if  sold  on 
bids,  by  some  kind  of  business  that  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  Air  Force 
needs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  it  or  would  it 
not  be  the  case  that  once  tliis  land  is 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  Florida,  once 
the  school  buildings  are  constioict^d.  and 
so  forth,  the  school  district  would  re- 
ceive impacted  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  suppose  they 
would,  for  the  students  who  are  from  the 
Military'  Establishment.  But  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  originally  in  this 
case,  and  in  other  cases  I  can  cite,  the 
other  impacted  school  bill  which  pro- 
vides help  in  constioicting  buildings 
would  have  been  helpful  in  consti-ucting 
buildings.  This  is  out  of  the  way  now. 
The  State  and  local  communities  have 
agreed  to  put  up  the  entii-e  cost  of  con- 
.-iruction  of  these  four  buildings,  and 
all  with  reversion  clau.ses  in  them,  so 
as  to  necessitate  their  continued  u.ses 
for  .school  pui-poi^es.  or  their  reversion, 
with  buildhigs  on  them,  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Where  do  these  chil- 
dren go  to  school  now? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Many  of  them  are  go- 
ing to  Niceville.  which  is  a  long  distance 
away  and  w^hich  at  the  present  time  has 
over  1.600  children  in  a  building  which, 
according  to  the  .safety  .standards,  can 
accommodate  only  1.062.  and  others  are 
going  some  distances  away. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  a  school 
on  the  base? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Furthermore,  there 
will  be  300  additional  military  housing 
units  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  occu- 
pied in  the  immediate  future,  because 
they  are  now  approaching  completion. 
So  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  feels 
that  not  only  is  this  proposal  fair,  but 
also,  it  indicates  protection  of  the  very 
objectives  in  which  I  am  sure  the  Air 
Force  people  are  interested — namely,  in 
the  convenient  education  of  their  chil- 
dren close  to  where  they  live  and  in, 
the  assurance  of  early  construction  of 
modern  buildings,  and  in  the  assurance 
of  those  buildings,  along  with  the  prop- 
erty, reverting  in  the  event  they  are  not 
continuously  used  for  school  purposes. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  matter  could  be 
fairer  to  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
personnel  than  this  matter  would  be. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  this  matter  and 
to  understand  that  the  construction  of 
these  300  new  housing  units  will  add  to 
the  congestion  that  already  exists  there. 

I  have  this  statement  in  a  letter  from 
the  county  superintendent.  Incidentally. 
he  came  to  see  me  about  it  and  repeated 
these  facts.  He  says: 


There  are  some   20,375  students    enrolled 
in  Okaloosa  County  schools  constructed  for 
a  maximum  of  15.970  students. 

That  is  the  present  situation. 

And  of  this  total.  11.052  are  military  de- 
pendents and  3.792  are  dependents  of  civil 
service  and  contractor  personnel  working  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  In  addition.  300  new 
housing  units  located  on  the  base  are  sched- 
uled for  completion  shortly,  which  will  fur- 
ther add  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  school 
facilities. 

I  think  that  the  State  and  local  school 
authorities  are  not  only  offering,  with 
complete  generosity,  to  do  all  the  con- 
struction— because  that  Ls  the  only  way 
they  can  get  these  desirable  sit«s — but 
also,  I  think  they  are  showing  a  good 
spirit,  and  I  think  the  Air  Force  also  is 
showing  a  good  spirit. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  other  sites  anywhere  close 
to  where  these  military  personnel  live  is 
impossible  becaase  of  the  great  size  of 
the  former  Choctawhatchee  National 
Forest  and  the  fact  that  it  all  belongs  to 
the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 

No  Air  Force  base  activity  is  going  on 
or  is  planned  on  any  of  these  four  sites, 
or  else,  of  course,  we  could  not  properly 
ask  for  the  conveyance  of  the  property. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  Ms  under- 
standing. I  especially  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committ.ee.  The  State  of 
Florida  will  be  grateful  for  the  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  questions,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  <  H.R.  7618  '  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  Uip  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
comp'etes  its  busine.=s  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  am.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR GOLDWATER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
on  tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  Objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY.  JULY  15,  1970,  TO 
11  A.M.  THURSDAY,  JULY  16.   1970 


and  that  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  F^qua,  Mr 
Dowdy,  Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on 
statements  made  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  Wednesday  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
Thursday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKERt.  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


HEALTH   TRAINING  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT   OF    1970 


POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  17070. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEncER)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17070)  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.  Yarbgrough,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
FoNC,  and  Mr.  Bogcs  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH  ON  THURSDAY 
FOR  FUELS  AND  ENERGY  SPEECH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
approval  of  the  Journal  on  next  Thurs- 
day, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  R.^ndolph)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  1  hour.  Our  col- 
league will  speak  on  our  fuels  and  energy 
problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Schweiker  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  NOON,  WEDNES- 
DAY, JULY  15,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
Wednesday  next. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3215 1  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other 
pui-poses. 

The  niessage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  di.sagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  17619) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr. 
Flynt,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Reifel, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Bow 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17711)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Cooperative  Association  Act;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1006 
S.  3586. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr 
Schwebker).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3586)  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
eligibility  of  new  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optom- 
etry, veterinary  medicine,  and  podiatry 
for  institutional  grants  imder  section  771 
thereof,  to  extend  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram relating  to  training  of  personnel  in 
the  allied  health  professions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  under  consideration,  S.  3586,  is 
a  bill  called  the  Health  Training  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970.  It  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  health  profes- 
sionals who  require  less  training  than 
medical  doctors  and  dentists. 

There  are  some  200  medical  specialists 
who  aid  doctors  and  dentists,  and  they 
are  in  short  supply  throughout  this  coim- 
try. 

Section  101  of  title  I  of  this  bill  amends 
title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  eligibility  of  new  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, and  podiatry. 

Title  n  of  S.  3586,  cosponsored  by 
a  nimiber  of  Senators,  would  extend  the 
training  of  more  allied  health  profes- 
sionals. 

S.  3586  would  extend  the  law  for  five 
years,  from  fiscal  year  1971  through  fis- 
cal year  1975,  and  it  would  provide  for 
the  construction  of  teaching  facilities 
for  training  centers  for  allied  health 
professions,  for  basic  improvement 
grants  for  training  centers  for  allied 
health  professions,  for  advanced  train- 
eeships  for  allied  health  personnel,  and 
allied  health  developmental  grants. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  improve  medi- 
cal care  in  America.  We  have  shortages 
in  these  fields  across  the  board.  The  Hill- 
Burton  bill  recently  passed  over  the 
President's  veto  provided  for  approxi- 
mately $2,176  million  in  loans,  grants, 
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and  guaranteed  loans  to  build  hospitals 
and  extended  care  facilities  and  emer- 
gency operating  rooms,  to  remodel  old 
hospitals,  to  build  wings,  to  modernize 
them  and  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  This 
bill  is  to  help  deal  with  the  shortage  of 
the  allied  health  professionals  who  will 
serve  in  many  of  the  facilities  authorized 
under  the  Hill-Burton  legislation. 

The  bill  would  add  new  authorities  for 
aid  to  allied  health  students  through 
loans,  scholarships,  and  work -study  pro- 
grams, advanced  study,  and  licensure 
provisions. 

The  matter  was  gone  into  very  thor- 
oughly In  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee.  It  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  who  made  notable  contributions 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
8.  3586,  the  Health  Training  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970,  which  incorporates 
moving  features  of  the  administration's 
Allied  Health  Professions  Training 
Amendments  of  1970  (S.  3718),  which  I 
Introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  and  Senator  Scott,  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  programs  of  assistance 
for  training  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  the  Veterans  in  Allied  Health 
Professions  and  Occupations  Act  of  1969 
(S.  2753),  which  I  authored  and  intro- 
duced with  Senator  Prouty  last  July. 

As  we  aspire  to  bring  the  full  poten- 
tial of  modem  medicine  to  every  Ameri- 
can— whatever  Ills  economic  status — we 
must  overcome  the  grave  deficiencies  in 
health  manpower  and  I  consider  this  leg- 
islation very,  very  urgently  needed.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  talking  a  great  deal 
about  the  improving  of  health  care  for 
all  Americans.  Our  ability  to  do  it,  Mr. 
President,  depends  on  the  facilities, 
which  have  now  been  to  some  extent 
dealt  with  by  the  enactment — over  the 
President's  veto,  I  regret  to  state— of 
H.R.  11102,  the  so-called  Hill-Burton  Act 
amendments.  That  dealt,  as  it  were,  with 
the  health  care  facilities.  Now  we  deal 
with  the  people  who  deliver  the  health 
care. 

The  health  professions  are  woefully 
short  in  almost  every  field,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  being  woefully  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  I  shall  give  the  figures  in  a 
moment — the  health  professions  are  also 
in  grave  danger  of  losing  very  Important 
elements  of  the  places  in  which  they 
study.  Mr.  President,  while  I  am  not  at 
liberty,  on  the  Senator  fioor,  to  disclose 
the  names  of  the  medical  and  dental 
schools  which  are  affected,  there  is  the 
gravest  danger,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
addition  to  the  closings  which  have  al- 
ready taken  place,  of  more  medical 
schools  closing,  and  we  have  only  100  in 
the  country,  and  three  happen  to  be  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  the  seat  of 
greatest  density  for  medical  study.  There 
is  also  the  danger  of  several  dental 
schools  closing. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  really  be  a 
national  catastrophe  of  the  first  order. 
It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  that 
section  102  of  this  bill  which  relates  to 
immediate  relief  for  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  danger  of  closing  is  probably 


as  critical  an  element  as  we  have  in  the 
bill. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  have  the 
sources  of  the  best,  the  newest  and  the 
safest  In  health  care  and  treatment — the 
medical  and  dental  schools  and  their 
teaching  hospitals  and  dental  clinics — 
Institutions  traditionally  committed  to 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  in  the  training  of  new  physicians, 
dentists  and  other  health  professionals, 
and  in  the  expansion  of  medical  knowl- 
edge on  the  brink  of  financial  disaster. 

To  meet  this  crisis  we  have  in  the 
bUl  a  special  authorization  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  one  year  for  grants  to  medical 
and  dental  schools  in  dire  financial 
straits  as  a  result  of  their  affirmative  re- 
sponse to  aspects  of  national  health 
policy.  I  invite  Senators  to  examine  it 
very  carefully,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  did  not  want  the  vote  to  take  place 
immediately.  I  felt  that  Senators  should 
have  a  very  real  opportunity  to  examine 
the  condition  with  which  we  are  faced — 
the  reasons  for  this  emergency  provi- 
sion, Mr.  President. 

In  the  first  place,  not  only  must  the 
medical  or  dental  school  show  real  need, 
but  they  must  show  that,  by  miaintain- 
ing  their  status — in  other  words,  being 
rescued — they  will  contribute  materially 
to  the  national  effort  to  deal  with  the 
grave  shortages  in  health  personnel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  be  permitted  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  provisions 
of  section  799(k)i2),  which  specifies 
exactly  wha';  schools  we  are  trying  to 
reach,  and  also  that  there  be  printed  In 
the  Record  section  799 (n) ,  specifying  the 
purposes  for  which  we  are  saving,  if  we 
are  able  to  save  them,  these  institutions, 
and  also  showing  the  grave  financial  dis- 
tress, which  alone  will  qualify  them  in 
order  to  get  this  emergency  relief. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  bill  referred  to  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

■■Sec.  799  k.  lal  ... 

'■(2)  the  financial  straits  of  these  Institu- 
tions, placing  many  on  the  brink  of  disaster, 
are  in  substantial  measure  the  result  of  their 
affirmative  response  to  national  health  policy 
(as  established  or  approved  by  the  Congress) 
that  such  Institutions  (A)  extend  their  en- 
rollment through  major  expan.slon  of  train- 
ing capacity  to  increase  the  supply  of  ade- 
quately trained  health  professions  personnel 
or  to  improve  facilities  for  the  conduct  of 
research  in  the  .sciences  related  to  health, 
(B)  establish  special  facilities  for,  extend,  or 
improve  the  quality  and  delivery  of,  health 
care  and  services  to  disadvantaged  persons  in 
urban  or  rural  areas,  (C)  provide  high  quality 
health  care  and  services  to  the  massive  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  are  beneficiaries  of 
programs  establl.shed  by  or  pursuant  to  titles 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or  (D)  maintain  present  enrollments,  and 
maintain  or  enhance  the  quality  of  training 
provided,  despite  costs  that  are  Increasing 
more  rapidly  than  school  Income  from  all 
sources. 

"(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide  these  medical  and  dental 
schools  with  emergency  financial  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  continue  and  expand  the 
services,  programs,  and  activities  which  are 
In  response  to  national  health  policy  (as  des- 
cribed m  subsection    (a)(2)). 

"APPLICATION    rOB    GRANTS 

"Sec.  799n.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  unless 


the  application  Is  submitted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  public  or  nonprofit  institution  which  is 
eligible  (as  prescribed  by  section  799m  (b)  ) 
for  a  grant  under  this  part,  and  the  Secretary 
finds  that — 

"(1)  such  Institution  has  made  an  affirm- 
ative response  to  one  or  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  national  health  policy  (as  described 
by  section  799k(a)(2)); 

"(2)  such  Institution  Is  in  financial  dls- 
tress; 

t.^^'V  the  financial  distress  of  such  instltu- 
tlon  is  attributable,  in  substantial  deeree  to 
such  institution's  having  pertormed.^^g^ 
in,  or  undertaken,  one  or  more  of  the  fun^ 

^  J^'^^*"'*^'  P-'^K^^s,  or  activities  referred 
to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

^)'Xin  o>,'if"*^^'^  ""^  ^  ^^^  ^°<l^r  this 
^i^Jf  °^"^*  ^"°^  institution  either  to 
discontinue  or  curtail  Its  performance  of 
engagement  in,  or  undertato^w'?^"^  °  t 
to  one  or  more  of  the  functions  poUc^^r 
actlvi  les  referred  to  in  paragraph"^^  n  ;  and 
(5)  such  institution  has  a  plan  (and  kiiK 
mlts  such  plan  with  or  as  a  pan  of  its  anDh' 
cation  for  grants)  which  provld^  a  re^n" 
able  assurance  that,  if  such  erant  i^-^ho' 
such   institution    wiu    be   abirduring^'d 

Slntlsm^ff  ""^  '^^P^^  "=  Sh'the 
grant  is  made,  to  continue  or  expand  its  n^r 
formance  of.  engagement  in.  orCdenakln; 
With  respect  to,  any  of  the  Tunc-tions  r^f^c  1 
or  activities  (referred  to  in  paragm^  ,   f)' 

3"cS:S:rcLti:n^^^^^^«-'-^-'^^"i^ 

"lb)    Grants  under  this  part  shal'   he  m 

^rfSTe^cM^e!^'^'  -^SpTorm? 

J^^ai^^o?  S"sc?oS^;^"-'  — '-  - 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  our  short- 
ages are  vei-y  real— we  are  -^h^,^^, 
50,000  doctors  in  the  c^i^?ry-?o,  ev2i 

aT^w'  '^''  °'  °"^  PopiaUon.  We 
Jr^r,  v!}  approximately  10.000  dentiTtl 
and  about  140,000  nurses  EverJiSv 
•mows  It.  E^•er>'  citizen  who  trij  to  inS^ 
an  appointment  to  see  his  docto^o?  Ws 

a  nurL'?o7  /""^'''  ^'^'^^  cannot  find 
a  nurse,   for  love  or  money  in   a  dir^ 

emergency,  is  very  cor^ious  of  what  u^ 
are  up  against  and  would  be  appa^  ed  ly 
the  prospect  that  the  numbe.^  of  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  would  be  even  fur- 
Uier  diminished  by  virtue  of  the  c"os"ng 
of  any  schools  of  medicine  or  dentistry 

Mr.  President.  I  a.-k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recort)  tables 
and  commentarj'  which  show  the  number 
of  physicians  in  practice  and  the  amount 
of  our  shortages,  the  number  studj-ing, 
which  does  not  approach  the  number  w-e 
need,  with  relation  to  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  nurses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Year 


Graduates  of  U.S.  schools 
Medicine 


Foreign 

medical  Deaths 

Osteopathy       graduates  >  in  year : 


Physicians  (M.D.+D.O.) 
Dec.  31 


Total 


Active 


Population' 

Dec.  31  — 
(thousands) 


Physicians  per  100,000 
population 


Total 


Active 


1968 - 7.973 

1969 - 7,830 

1970 - — 8,040 

1971... 8.480 

1972 8.680 

•973 8.950 

1974 9.  320 

1975 -... 9,770 


427 
410 
430 
450 
470 
480 
500 
560 


5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3.500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 


4,360 
4,470 
4.580 
4,680 
4,770 
4,880 
4,970 
5,090 


331,080 
339,350 
347,240 
354,990 
362,370 
369,920 
377,770 
386, 010 


311,000 
317,700 
325. 100 
332, 400 
339,300 
346,400 
353, 800 
361,500 


205,791 
206,430 
209,077 
212,089 
215,753 
219,055 
222,492 
226, 052 


161 
164 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 


151 
154 
155 
157 
157 
158 
159 
160 


1  Includes  Canadian  and  other  foreign  graduates  newly  licensed  in  the  United  States  each  year       Source:  Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education  and  Manpower  Training,  Division  of  Physician 
and  other  foreign  graduates  providing  medical  services  in  programs  for  which  licensure  is  not    Manpower, 
required.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Population  Estimates.  Cuirent  Population  Reports  P-25,  No.  381. 

•  At  13  per  l.OOC  physicians  annually. 
includes  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and  Civilians  in  50 States  and  the 
District  ot  Columbia 


By  1975,  we  should  have.  accurcJing  to  this 
table,  361.000  active  phy.=5iclans.  making  a 
ratio  of  160  active  physicians  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation.   Of    these,    however,    at    most    only 


225,000  w-ill  be  in  private  practice.  Conserva- 
tive estimates  indicate  that  this  will  be 
something  between  50,000  and  60.000  phy- 
sicians short. 


ESTIMATED  SUPPLY  OF  DENTISTS:  1%9  75 


Year 

Graduates  ot 

U.S.  dental 

schools  1 

Losses  from 
the  profession  - 
due  to  deaths : 

Dentists  as  of  J 

jly  M 

Population  Dentists 

July  1<  

(thousands) 

per  100,000 
Total 

population 

Total 

Active 

Active 

1969 

1=170 

..- --- 

3.470 
3,530 
3.710 
3.  720 
3,970 
4.130 
4.330 

2.280 
2,220 
2,280 
2.330 
2.360 
2.400 
2,440 

114,860 
116,050 
117,360 
118,790 
120,18a 
121,7911 
123,520 

101.100 
102,200 
103.400 
104.800 
106,000 
107.600 
109,200 

204,470 
207,330 
210.350 
213.510 
215,800 
220.  230 
223, 790 

56 
56 
56 
56 
55 
55 
55 

49 
49 

197] 

49 

197? 

49 

1971 

49 

1974 

49 

1975. 

A9 

I  Assuming  that  construction  funds  under  the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  will  continue  at  a  level  ot  over  $35,- 

000.000  annually  for  dent.il  schools. 
-■  Estimated  by  applying  mortality  rates  for  white  males  by  single  years  to  the  1968  dentist  supply. 
'  Excludes  graduates  of  the  year  concerned. 
<  Includei  the  Atmed  Forces  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and  civilians  in  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Source    Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education  and  Manpower  Training,  Division  of  Dental  Health. 
U  S  Buieau  cf  the  Census.  Population  Estimates.  Current  Population  Reports  P-25.  No.  381. 

U  S  Oepar'ment  of  Heal'ti.  Education,  and  Welfare:  Public  Health  Service:  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Vital  Statistics  ol 
the  United  St.ites.  :%6  Vol   ll--sec.  5.  Life  Tables,  Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968. 


This  table  shows  that  by  1975  the  ratio 
of  dentists  per  100,000  population  will  re- 
main roughly  what  it  Is  today,  even  though 
there  will  be  8,000  additional  dentists  prac- 
ticing In  1975.  However.  Individual  demands 
for  dental  care  are  expected  to  Increase 
greatly   In   the   next   few   years   as   a  result 


of  rising  Income  and  educational  levels  and 
of  new  methods  of  financing  dental  services. 
There  is  universal  agreement  that  the  na- 
tion's future  supply  of  dentists  will  be 
grossly  Inadequate  to  meet  both  population 
increases  and  average  individual  care  de- 
mands. 


ESTIMATED  SUPPLY  OF  ACTIVE  NURSES:  1969-75 


Ysar 


1969 
1970 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 


Active  nurses  as 

otJan.  1 

Graduates 

tJei  losses  from 
profession  ' 

Number 

Rate  per 

100,000 

population 

Resident 
population  '-' 
(thousands) 

40,000 

20, 400 
21,000 
21.600 

22.  200 

23,  800 
23.  300 
23, 900 

680,  000 
699. 600 
719.400 
738, 800 
758.  400 
777, 900 
797,600 

340 
344 
349 
353 
357 
360 
364 

199.861 

40, 800 

203.447 

41,000 

206,  307 

41,800 

209, 330 

42.300 

212.490 

43,000 

215,785 

43,400 

219,211 

'  Includes  losses  from  deaths  and  retirements,  less  those  returning  from  inactive  status  and  foreign-trained  nurses. 
'  Includes  Armed  Forces  and  civilians  in  50  States  and  the  Distiict  of  Columbia. 

Source.  Bjr^iju  of  Health  Professions  Education  and  Manpo/.er  Training,  Division  of  Nursing. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  797.000 
ac+ive  nurses  in  1975.  Depending  on  varying 
estimates,  the  need  is  calculated  to  be  be- 
tween 895.000  and  one  million.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  over  one  third  of  all 
professional  nurses  are  not  currently  em- 
ployed in  nursing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  review- 
in?  the  pendiOK  le^i.^Iation  it  i.s  to  be 
noted  tliat  one  of  our  greatest  con- 
cerns— in  helping  overcome  the  critical 
manpower  .<-hortages  in  the  health  field — 
is  the  need  for  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive studv  of  existing  laws,  regulations. 


custom'^,  r.nd  practices  governing  the 
licensure,  certification,  or  other  means  by 
which  individuals  are  determined  to  be 
qualified  to  practice  in  the  allied  health 
prc'fessioiis.  Every  effort  shculd  be  mfide 
to  prevent  artificial  and  unnecessary 
re.trict.;o!is  on  the  entry  and  advance- 
ment of  .'killed  personnel.  Tlrs  Nation 
needs  to  make  the  best  use  of  every  avail- 
able .skill  in  the  health  field.  Section  209 
of  the  bi!l  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congre.ss,  prior  to  July  1, 
1971,  a  report  identifying  the  major  prob- 


lems associated  with  licensure,  certifica- 
tion, and  other  qualifications  for  practice 
or  employment  of  health  personnel,  to- 
gether with  summaries  of  the  activities — 
if  any — of  Federal  agencies,  profes.'^ional 
organizations,  or  other  instrumentalities 
directed  toward  the  alienation  of  such 
problems  and  toward  maximizing  the 
proper  and  efficient  utilization  of  health 
personnel  in  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

Indeed,  I  would  add  it  is  hoped  vei-y 
much  that  this  report  may  be  made  avail- 
able long  before  July  1,  1971,  as  the  in- 
form.ation  which  is  involved  could  be 
critically  important  to  us  all  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  section  102  of  the  bill, 
the  amendment  for  emergency  aid  to 
medical  and  dental  schools  is  supported 
by  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools.  This  is  very  important, 
because  it  demonstrates  their  deep  con- 
cern and  long  awareness  of  the  situation 
they  face  in  their  desire  to  get  help  from 
the  Government  with  respect  to  it. 

Finally,  the  veterans  educational  as- 
sistance amendment  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  stricken  from  the  bill — and  I  have 
agreed  with  the  chairman  to  its  being 
stricken — is  one  which  I  would  like  to 
speak  about.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  know  why  we  are  striking  it  and  to 
express  our  hope  that  when  this  bill  goes 
to  the  other  body,  that  amendment  or 
some  variant  of  it  may  be  written  into 
a  bill  by  the  appropriate  committee. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  may  be  a  prob- 
lem of  jurisdiction,  for  in  the  Senate  the 
jurisdiction  over  certain  veterans'  affairs 
is  in  our  committee,  the  Coinmittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  of  us.  including  myself, 
have  for  years  tried  to  get  a  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  Senate.  Many 
of  our  Members  favor  it,  but  it  has  never 
been  successful. 

But  there  is  a  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  and.  quite  properly, 
it  desires  to  deal  with  all  veterans'  mat- 
ter.'j.  I  hor^e  very  much  that  Ret^rescnta- 
tive  Texcue's  committee — he  i.s  it.s  long- 
standing, very  distinguished  and  very 
able  chairman — will  give  sympathetic 
attention  to  what  we  are  striking  out 
here.  It  is  not  lost,  by  any  meaiis;  but 
I  agree  that  it  would  create  difficulties  if 
it  went  to  the  House  in  this  form. 

My  reason  for  offering  tho  amend- 
ment In  committee  is  as  follows: 


There  are  approximately  30.000  medi- 
cal coipsmen  in  the  various  armed  serv- 
ices who  leave  those  services  every  year. 
This  is  an  absolutely  irretrievable  and 
indisiicnsable  source  of  effective  man- 
power in  the  health  field.  Surely  a  med- 
ical corpsman  who  was  qualified  to  treat 
the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  can 
be  quickly  qualified  to  assist,  in  a  very 
high  level  way,  in  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients in  hospital  wards  and  emergency 
rooms. 

Tiie  amendment  we  shall  strike  seeks 
to  provide  a  special  incenti\e  for  veter- 
ans undertaking  allied  health  training. 
It  would  provide  that  educational  allow- 
ances for  veterans  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  one  of  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessioiis  are  to  be  paid  without  charge 
to  any  period  of  entitlement  the  veteran 
may  have  earned  by  virtue  cf  his  service. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  may 
feel  that  some  other  incentive  may  be 
better:  but  I  would  hope  very  much  that 
they  would  see  the  force  of  the  argument 
of  trying  very  hard— and  on  incentive  is 
a  very  good  way  to  do  it — to  reclaim,  as 
it  were,  for  the  allied  health  profession,  a 
large  part  of  the  personnel  which  is  now 
lost  to  us  because  it  finds  its  way  into 
other  fields  very  often  completely  unre- 
lated to  the  specialty  which  it  has  devel- 
oped in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  join  with  the 
chairman  and  agree  with  him  that  this 
particular  provision  be  stricken — be- 
cause we  feel  this  bill  is  so  important 
that  we  do  not  want  it  held  up  in  any 
way  and  have  people  feel  that  they  have 
to  make  a  fight  on  it  for  reasons  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  its  substance  or 
merits— I  hope  very  much  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  give  it  their  sym- 
pathetic consideration  and  that  some 
way  may  be  found  to  reclaim  for  the  al- 
lied health  professions  this  indispensable 
and  irreplaceable  corps  of  medical  corps- 
men  and  veterans  with  experience  in  a 
health  field  who  leave  the  armed  services, 
to  attract  tliem  into  the  profession  which 
they  have  learned  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Other  than  that,  I  commend  the  bin 
most  highly  to  my  colleagues.  I  think  it  is 
a  real  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  and  the  Health  Sub- 
committee that  the  bill  seems  to  have  no 
real  opposition  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
before  proceeding  further  in  explanation 
of  the  bill,  m  order  to  get  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  we  hope  it  will  pa.ss  the 
Senate,  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments,  except  the 
language  on  page  38,  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  alter  line  5,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

gra.nts  to  medical  and  dental  schools  in 
financial  distress 
Sec.  102.  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 799a  thereof  (as  added  by  section  209 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new"  part: 
"Part  H — Grants  to   Medical   and  Dental 

Schools  in  Financl'Vl  Distress 
"findings  or  fact  and  declaration  of  policy 

"Sec  79Dk.   (a)   The  Congress  hereby  flnds 
and  declares  that— 


"(1)  the  Nation's  economy,  welfare,  and 
sectirity  are  adversely  affected  by  the  acute 
financial  crisis  which  threatens  the  survival 
of  medical  and  dei.tal  schools  which  provide 
the  highest  quality  of  teaching,  medical  and 
dental  research  and  the  delivery  of  health 
care  for  the  Nation;  and 

"I  2)  the  financial  straits  of  these  institu- 
tions, placing  many  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 
.ire  in  substantial  measure  the  result  of  their 
afHrmatlve  response  to  national  health  policy 
I  as  established  or  approved  by  the  Congress") 
that  such  ln,st:tunons  lAi  extend  their 
enrollment  through  major  expansion  of  train- 
ing capacity  to  increase  the  .supply  of  ade- 
quately trained  he.ilth  professions  person- 
nel or  to  improve  facilities  for  the  conduct 
of  research  in  the  sciences  related  to  health. 
iB)  establish  special  facilities  for.  extend, 
or  improve  the  quality  and  delivery  of.  health 
care  and  services  to  disadvantaged  persons  in 
urban  or  rural  areas,  i  C  i  provide  high  qual- 
ity health  care  and  services  to  the  massive 
number  of  individuals  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  programs  established  bv  or  pursuant  to 
titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  tiie  Social  Security 
Act,  or  (4  I  maintain  present  enrollment.s.  and 
maintain  or  enhance  the  quality  of  training 
provided,  despite  costs  that  are  Increasing 
more  rapidly  than  school  Income  from  all 
sources. 

"(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide  these  medical  and  dental 
schools  with  emergency  financial  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  continue  and  expand  the 
services,  programs,  and  activities  which  are 
in  response  to  national  health  policv  (as 
described  in  subsection  ia)i2i). 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

■•Sec.  7991.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  under  this  part, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended, 

"GRANTS   BY   SECRETARY 

"Sec  799m.  la)  Pom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  7991.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  granus.  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part 

"(bi  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  part,  an  institution  must  be  a 
public  or  nonprofit  school  of  medicine  or 
dentistry  i  as  defined  in  section  724(4)  and 
which  is  accredited  as  provided  in  section 
721(bi  ( 1 )  (B)  cr  section  773(b)  (2)  ). 

"ici  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  insti- 
tution under  this  part  except  pursuant  to 
appllcaTlon  therefor  whic-i  is  approved  by  the 
Secretarv. 


APPLICATION    Fon    GRANTS 

•Sec    799n.    (a)    The   Secretary  shall 


not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  unless 
the  application  is  submitted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  public  or  nonprofit  institution  which  is 
ehgible  (as  prescribed  by  Bectlon  799m(b) ) 
for  a  grant  under  this  part,  and  the  Secretary 
finds  that — 

"( 1 )  such  institution  has  made  an  affirma- 
tive respcn-se  to  one  or  more  of  the  elements 
of  national  health  policy  (as  described  by 
section  799k (a)  (2)  ) ; 

"(2)  such  institution  is  in  financial 
di-stress; 

"iSt  the  financial  distress  of  sufh  insti- 
tution is  attributable.  In  substantial  degree, 
to  such  institution's  having  performed,  en- 
gaged in.  or  undertaken,  one  or  more  of  the 
functions,  policies,  programs,  or  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  pargaraph  ( 1 )  : 

"(4>  the  .Inancial  distress  cf  such  institu- 
tion (if  not  relieved  by  a  grant  under  this 
parti  v.-ill  oblige  such  institution  either  to 
di.scontiiiue  or  curtail  its  performance  of.  en- 
gagement in.  or  undertaking  with  re.spect  to. 
one  or  more  of  the  functions,  policies,  or  ac- 
tivities referred  to  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(5)  such  institution  has  a  plan  (and  sub- 
mits such  plan  with  or  ^-:  a  part  of  its  appli- 
cation for  grants)  which  provides  a  reason- 


able assurance  that,  if  such  grant  is  made, 
such  institution  wii!  be  able,  during  and  af- 
ter the  period  with  res.-ject  to  which  the  grant 
is  made,  to  continue  or  expand  its  perform- 
ance of.  engagement  in.  or  undertakme  w,th 
respect  to.  any  of  the  functions,  pohcles.  or 
activities  (referred  to  in  paragraph  (D  )  with 
respect  t^T  which  a  grant  is  sought  in  such 
application. 

■•(b)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  in 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

'■(c)  Am.ounts  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  an 
institution  under  this  p"an  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  for  which  paid,  mnv  be  pai(i 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
in  such  lustiillmenis  as  the  Secretarv 'may 
aeiermine. 

■•(d)  In  the  case  of  any  medical  school  or 
dental  school  which  owns  or  is  affiliated  with 
a  hospital  or  dental  clinic  and  such  hospi- 
tal or  dental  clinic  is  utilized  bv  such  school 
m  connection  with  its  major  leaching  pro- 
grams, the  faculties,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams of  such  hospital  or  dental  clinic 
shall,  insofar  as  they  are  a  part  of  or  .ire  used 
in  connection  with  such  teaching  programs, 
be  deemed  f^r  purposes  of  this  part  to  be  fa- 
cilities, activities,  or  programs  of  such 
school." 

On  page  8.  line  1,  after  the  word  "Train- 
ing", strike  out  "Centers";  In  line  9.  after  the 
word  ■■for",  strike  out  ■'grants  for  basic  im- 
provements", and  Insert  "basic  Improvement 
grants";  on  page  12,  after  line  3.  strike  out : 

REDESIGNATION  OF  SECTIONS 

Sec  205.  Sections  795.  796.  797.  and  79«  of 
such  Act  are  hereby  redesignated  as  sections 
'99.    799a.    799b.    and    799c.    respectively. 

At  the  beginning  of  line   10.  change  the 
section  number  from  "206"  to  "205''-  at  the 
beginning   of    line    16,    change    the   section 
number   from    •■795^'    to    "794a^';    In    hne   22 
after  "41  U.S.C."  strike  out  "(5))"  and  in- 
sert "(51),";   on  page   1:3.  at  the  beginning 
of    line    20.    strike    out    "796"    and    in.sert 
"794b.";   on  page  14.  line  5.  after  the  word 
"determines",    insert    the    word    "that";    on 
i--age  15.  at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  change 
tlie  section  number  from  •'797"  to  "794c  '■;  on 
page   18.  line   13.  after  the  word   ■■tlierein". 
insert  ■•an  opportunity";  on  page  20,  at  the" 
beginning    of   line    19.    change    the    section 
number  from  ■•798"  to  ■•794d";  at  the  be-iu- 
ning  of  line  20.  insert  "(in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  &s  he  may  prescribe  i"-  on 
page  21.  line  10.  aftvr  the  word  •'the^^,  where 
it  appears  the  firsi  time,  strike  out  "school" 
and  insert  '■agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion"; in  line  15,  after  the  word  "to",  strike 
cut  the  word  "section"  and  insert  "subsec- 
tion^';  on  page  22.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
insert   •■program  of  .ruch^';    in  line  21.  after 
the  word  "the^^  strike  out  "school"  and  In- 
sert  "agency,   institution,  or  organization"; 
^'11  page  24.  line  5.  after  the  word  "nractl- 
tioner",  insert  "of  medicine  or  dentistry;  in 
hne  12,  after  the  word  ■■nonprofif.  strike  out 
•hospital    or    other^'    and    insert    •■hospital, 
o-.hcr";   in  line  13,  after  the  word  ■■agency". 
strike  out  "in  any  area";   in  line   is',  after 
the  word  "to",  strike  out  "be  an  area  which 
has'^  and  Insert  "have"  on  page  27,  line  19, 
after  the  figure  "1972.".  str.ke  out  "and  such 
sums   as   are    neces.sary    for    the    next    three 
fiscal  years."  and  in.scrt  "SS  000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   ri73.  $12,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
$16  OOO.OOO  for  the  fi.sca!  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.";   on  page  28    line  15,  afier  the  word 
"program",  insert  "or  programs'^;  in  line  19, 
affr  the  word   "such",  insert   "-program  or 
programs  in  such";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20,  strike  out  "agencies,  institutions,  or  or- 
ganizations", and  insert  "agency,  institution, 
or  organization";   In  line  22,  after  the  word 
■■in".  Insert  •'such  programs  In";  on  page  35, 
after  line  2,  strike  out: 
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EVALUATION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  That  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  designated  as  section  799b  by 
section  205  oi  this  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "or  794."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "794,  795,  796,  797,  or  798". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1970. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13.  change  the 
section  number  from  "208"  to  "206";  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  strike  out 
"That  section"  and  Insert  "Section  795";  In 
line  14,  after  the  word  "Act",  strike  out 
"which  Is  redesignated  as  section  799  by  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  Act";  after  line  17.  strike  out: 

STtJDT 

Sec.  209.  That  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  redesignated  as  section  799c  by 
section  205  of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  addition  to  the  report  provided 
for  by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare,  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  prior  to  January  1.  1972.  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  part,  an 
appraisal  of  the  programs  under  this  part  In 
light  of  their  adequacy  to  meet  the  needs  for 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  and  his 
recommendations  as  a  result  thereof." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

Sec.  207.  Section  798  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.  798.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  the  administration  of — 

"(li   the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"  ( 2 »  other  provisions  of  this  Act  which  re- 
late to  the  allied  health  professions  or  the 
training  of  Individuals  to  prepare  them  to 
engage  In  any  of  such  professions;  and 

"(3)  provisions  of  law  which  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  which  relate  to  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions or  the  training  of  Individuals  to 
prepare  them  to  engage  in  any  of  such  pro- 
fessions; 

with  a  view  to  determining  the  adequacy  of 
su:h  provisions  iind  the  programs  established 
purstiant  thereto  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  allied  health  professions  per- 
sonnel." 

On  page  36,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
change  the  section  number  from  "210"  to 
"208";  In  line  24.  after  the  word  "after". 
strike  out  "the  section  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 799c  by  section  205  of  this  act"  and 
Insert  "section  798  thereof";  on  page  37,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  2.  change  the  section 
nmnber  from  "799d."  to  "799.";  after  line  5, 
Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

LICENStmS   REPORT 

Sec.  209.  Part  G  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  799  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 208  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"LICENSURE    REPORT 

"Sec.  799a.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress,  prior  to  July  1, 
1971,  a  report  Identifying  the  major  prob- 
lems associated  with  licensure,  certification, 
and  other  qualifications  for  practice  or 
employment  of  health  personnel  (Including 
group  practice  of  health  personnel ) ,  together 
with  summaries  of  the  activities  (if  any) 
of  Federal  agencies,  professional  organiza- 
tions, or  other  instrumentalities  directed  to- 
ward the  alleviation  of  such  problems  and 
toward  maximizing  the  proper  and  efficient 
uOUzatlon  of  health  p>ersonnel  in  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  the  Nation.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  specific  recommendations 
by  the  Secretary  for  steps  to  be  taken  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problems  so  identified  In 
such  report." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  38. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  now  that  title  III  on  page  38,  lines 
1  through  20,  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  amendment.  That  ques- 
tion will  have  to  be  voted  down  for  the 
Senator  to  accomplish  his  end. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
still  has  the  floor.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  cannot  vote  until  he 
)ias  yteldel  the  floor.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  yield  the  floor  in  or- 
der to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  I  am  not 
ready  for  a  vote  yet,  so  I  would  like  the 
Senator  to  hold  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Tliat  is  satisfac- 
torj'  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  I 
desire  to  have  before  the  Senate  the 
matter  which  will  be  offered  after  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill  by  me.  At  that 
time  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3586  provides  for  a 
5-year  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Act.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1971  the  total  amount  would 
be  $79,250,000;  $97  million  in  1972;  $118,- 
250.000  in  1973;  $138.5  million  in  1974; 
and  $158,750,000  in  1975. 

This  is  divided  between  construction 
grants,  basic  improvement  grants,  special 
project  improvement  grants,  advanced 
traineeships  of  people  in  these  categories, 
the  development  of  new  methods  of 
training,  the  utilization  of  educational 
talents,  scholarship  grants,  work-study 
programs,  and  student  loans. 

All  across  the  board,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  enlarge  this  number  of  trained 
professionals,  but  who  can  take  a  lot  of 
the  load  off  the  doctors  and  dentists. 

The  testimony  before  us  developed  that 
there  are  some  200  categories  of  medical 
specialists  who  help  in  some  branch  of 
medicine  and  dentistry.  Their  training, 
wliich  is  less  time  consuming  than  that 
of  physicians  or  dentists,  is  nevertheless 
essential  if  we  are  to  deal  with  this 
country's  health  care  crisis.  It  is  hoped 
that,  with  this  stimulation  of  training  in 
these  medical  specialties  and  the  recruit- 
ment of  more  personnel,  we  will  greatly 
aUeviate  some  of  the  vast  health  short- 
ages we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  people  who  need  health 
care  and  services  today  are  suffering  un- 
necessarily and,  in  many  cases,  longer 
than  they  should,  because  there  are  not 
enough  people  trained  to  provide  the 
health  services  that  are  needed.  At  this 
very  moment,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
that  many  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  Na- 
tion in  the  world  are  not  receiving  ade- 
quate health  care  is  due  to  critical  short- 
ages of  workers  in  all  the  health  fields. 

During  the  past  several  years,  many  of 
the  needs  for  alUed  health  manpower 
have  been  identified.  The  report  sub- 


mitted to  the  Congress  last  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  the  Allied  Health  Professions 
Personnel  Training  Act  documented 
these  needs,  as  have  a  number  of  other 
public  reports. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Al- 
lied Health  Professions  Personnel  Train- 
ing Act.  This  was  the  first  Federal  legis- 
lation specifically  designed  to  increase 
the  number  of  allied  health  personnel  to 
provide  essential  health  services  and  to 
improve  and  expand  programs  for  the 
education  and  training  of  such  person- 
nel. In  1968,  that  legislation  was  ex- 
tended. We  are  now  considering  a  fur- 
ther extension,  which  will  substantially 
expand  and  improve  this  program. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
allied  health  training  programs  have 
been  only  about  one-third  of  the  amounts 
the  Congress  authorized — authorizations 
that  we  knew  even  then  were  modest,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
job  to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  appropri- 
ated funds  have  been  so  limited  that  only 
a  small,  initial  effort  has  been  possible. 

I  have  a  table  which  graphically  docu- 
ments the  very  real  gap  between  what 
has  been  authorized  and  what  has  been 
appropriated  for  these  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  However,  in  the 
face  of  these  limited  appropriations,  sub- 
stantial accomplisliments  have  been 
made.  In  that  regard  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  five  main 
elements  which  comprise  the  existing 
legislation. 

First.  Construction.  Although  con- 
struction moneys  were  appropriated  in 
only  2  years  of  the  program,  six  proj- 
ects have  been  funded  for  the  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  with  new  spaces 
for  nearly  1.000  students  in  more  than 
10  different  allied  health  disciplines. 

Second.  Basic  improvement — formula- 
grants.  The  largest  proportion  of  total 
moneys  available  for  the  allied  health 
programs  was  spent  on  the  formula 
grants  for  basic  improvement  of  allied 
health  curricula  in  baccalaureate  and 
associate  degree  programs  in  junior  col- 
leges, colleges,  and  imiversities.  In  fiscal 
year  1969,  577  allied  health  training  pro- 
grams in  258  institutions  received  for- 
mula grant  assistance. 

Third.  Special  improvement — formu- 
la— grants.  Special  improvement  grants 
are  presently  authorized  to  be  made  to 
training  centers  having  approved  appli- 
cations for  basic  improvement  grants 
from  sums  remaining  available  after  full 
funding  of  the  formula  grants.  Because 
of  this  statutory  Interrelationship  be- 
tween the  basic  improvement  and  the 
special  improvement  grant  authorities,  it 
has  never  been  possible  to  award  a  sin- 
gle special  improvement  grant. 

Fourth.  Advanced  traineeships.  In  fis- 
cal year  1969  awards  were  made  to  77 
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programs  for  advanced  traineeships  for 
about  400  trainees  preparing  to  be  teach- 
ers, administrators,  supervisors  or  spe- 
cialists in  the  allied  health  professions. 
With  the  rapid  increase  in  numbers  of 
training  programs,  it  is  essential  that 
faculty  be  prepared  and  that  adminis- 
trators and  supervisor^'  i>ersonnel  be 
trained  to  make  the  optimum  use  of  sig- 
nificantly expanding  numbers  of  trained 
personnel. 

Fifth.  Developmental  grants.  Under 
the  authority  for  development  and  eval- 
ulation  of  new  types  of  health  personnel, 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  spite  of 
the  modest  funds  available.  Under  this 
authority  18  projects  have  been  sup- 
ported for  the  development  of  such  new 
types  of  personnel  as  orthopedic  assist- 
ant, child  health  associate,  physical 
therapy  assistant,  and  hospital  phar- 
macy technician. 

S.  3586,  the  bill  that  we  are  reporting 
to  you  today  will  provide  the  legislative 
framework  which  can  build  on  the  lim- 
ited progress  that  has  been  made  to  date 
toward  increasing  the  pool  of  qualified 
allied  health  workers. 

We  mu.=t  begin  at  once  to  move  rap- 
idly to  produce  the  numbers  and  kinds 
of  allied  health  personnel  this  country 
needs.  A  5 -yea;;  program,  with  realistic 
funding,  would  provide  a  significant  in- 
centive to  training  institutions  to  accel- 
erate their  production  and  to  make  the 
changes  that  are  needed  in  their  train- 
ing programs,  so  that  qualified,  trained 
allied  health  personnel  will  be  available 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  provide  health 
services. 

If  progress  is  to  be  made,  continuity 
of  this  program  is  essential.  Commit- 
ments must  be  planned  for,  and  made, 
well  in  advance  of  actual  training.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  shorter  extensions 
of  this  legislative  authority,  such  as  the 
administration's  1-year  proposal,  will 
seriously  dilute  the  potential  accom- 
plishments of  these  training  efforts. 

The  institutions  need  time  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  new  programs  and  au- 
thorities, time  to  marshal  local  resources, 
and  time  to  institute  training  efforts 
There  should  be  a  reasonable  jjeriod  of 
certainty  about  the  signals  under  which 
they  ran  expect  to  operate.  The  5-year 
extension  in  the  bill  we  are  reix)rting 
provides  for  an  initial  year  for  tooling 
up  and  one  academic  generation  for 
many  of  the  programs. 

The  bU)  will  continue  the  program  of 
grants  for  the  construction  of  teaching 
facilities;  this  is  absolutely  essential  if 
the  allied  health  schools  are  going  to 
be  able  to  expand  their  student  enroll- 
ments. The  time  required  to  develop 
plans,  present  proposals,  award  funds 
and,  linally.  build  buildings  is  such  that 
any  delay  will  hideed  be  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  continuation  of  manpower 
shortages.  Provisions  of  this  new  bill  au- 
thoilze  320  million  in  fiscal  year  1971 
for  consti-ucticn  of  teaching  facihties 
for  allied  health  professions  personnel; 
over  tlie  next  5  fiscal  years  this  sum  will 
increase  to  $40  millicn. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $15  million 
for  each  year  through  1975  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  basic  improvement — 
formula— grant  program.  Through  this 
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program,  juiaor  colleges,  colleges,  and 
universities  qualifying  as  training  cen- 
ters for  allied  health  professions  have 
been  assisted  in  expanding  and  improv- 
iixg  their  allied  health  curriculums. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  provision  for  spe- 
cial pi  eject  grants  Lo  public  or  nonprofit 
private  aeencies,  institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations for  new  training  programs,  im- 
provement of  ctirrlculimis,  e.xpansion  of 
e.xisting  training;  programs,  and  the  es- 
t-.bli,shment  of  .si>ccial  training  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups — 
for  example,  the  disadvanta^ied  and  vet- 
erans who  have  had  previous  training 
a.id  experience  in  health. 

The  original  act  authorized  special  im- 
provement grants  that  are  dei>endent 
on  ovei-flow  funds  from  the  basic  im- 
provement grant,  and  limits  eligibility  to 
schools  that  have  been  awarded  a  basic 
improvement  grant.  Accordingly,  the 
special  project  program  has  never  been 
implemented,  because  theie  have  never 
been  overflow  lunds  from  the  basic 
grants.  Provisions  of  S.  3586,  by  estab- 
lishJng  a  separate  apj^ropriation  au- 
thorization and  broadening  the  eligibil- 
ity, will  enable  m.any  training  resources — 
training  centers,  agencies,  organizations, 
and  other  injtituticns  not  previously 
eligible  to  apply  for  allied  health  train- 
ing funds — to  use  their  capabilities  to 
plan  and  develop  new  programs  and  to 
expand  their  on-going  efforts  that  meet 
special  training  and  retraining  needs. 
Such  a  project  grant  authority  is  needed 
to  encourage  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
directed  toward  high  priority  problems 
in  the  allied  health  field.  Over  the  next 
5  years  this  program  would  authorize 
appropriations  beginning  with  820  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971  and  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  $5  million  a  year  to  $40  mil- 
lion in  1975. 

S.  3586  would  authorize  a  program  of 
traineeships  for  advanced  training  and 
allied  health  personnel  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  or  to  serve  as  administrators, 
supervisors,  or  specialists  in  the  allied 
health  field.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  this  pro- 
gram provided  traineeship  support  for 
only  64  students.  However,  in  1969, 
awards  were  made  to  support  nearly  400 
students  preparing  to  become  leaders  in 
their  fields.  The  shortages  of  competent 
faculty  and  other  allied  health  leaders 
are  great  and  probably  constitute  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  rapid  expansion 
of  allied  health  manpower.  As  educa- 
tional programs  enlarge  and  new  pro- 
grams are  started,  the  present  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers  will  become  in- 
creasingly critical. 

For  advanced  traineeships  grants,  this 
bill  would  authorize  S8  million  in  fiscal 
year  1971  and  inrrements  of  $1  million 
for  each  year  thereafter  to  $12  million 
in  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  bill  would  also  authorize  grants 
and  contracts  for  developmental  projects. 
It  would  extend  and  broaden  the  develop- 
m'^ntal  grants  program  authorized  under 
the  original  law,  wliich  provides  for 
grants  to  develop,  demonstrate,  or  evalu- 
ate new  types  of  health  technologists  and 
new  methods  and  curriculums  for  train- 
ing allied  health  personnel. 

Under  the  authority  for  development 
and  evaluation  of  new  types  of  health 


personnel,  a  dramatic  beginning  has  been 
made  in  spite  of  modest  funding.  Projects 
have  supported  the  dev  clopment  of  such 
new  types  of  personnel  ai;  orthcpcdic  as- 
sistant, child  health  associate,  physical 
therapy  assistant,  and  hospital  phar- 
macy technician.  These  projects  have  a 
significant  potential  for  alleviating  man- 
power shortages  and  contributing  to  the 
improvement  of  health  services. 

The  bill  would  provide  new  authority 
for  support  of  projects  to  studj-  and  de- 
velop mechanisms  for  determining  the 
equivalency  and  proficiency  of  previously 
acquired  knowledge  and  skills  in  the 
allied  health  field  and  to  develop,  demon- 
.-^trate,  and  evaluate  new  means  of  re- 
cruitment, retraining,  or  retention  of  al- 
lied health  personnel.  These  new  efforts 
are  essential  in  order  to  remove  condi- 
tions that  now  exi.'^t  in  the  educational 
and  employment  sectors  of  tlie  health 
f.cid  that  are  constricting  the  production 
and  utilization  of  competent  allied  health 
manpower. 

The  bill  would  authorize  for  the  de- 
velopmental projects  program  £6  million 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  increasing  by  $2  mil- 
lion each  year  to  an  authorization  of  $14 
million    in   fiscal   year    1975. 

The  proposed  bill.  S.  3586.  would  pro- 
vide an  authority  for  giants  and  con- 
tracts for  the  encouragement  of  educa- 
tional talent  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions including  returning  veterans  cf  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  This 
program  would  encourage  and  assist  in- 
dividuals of  financial,  educational,  or 
cultural  need  with  potential  capacity  for 
education  or  training  in  the  allied  health 
professions.  Tliis  would,  for  example, 
provide  opportunities  to  encourage  and 
assist  returning  veterans  who  wish  to 
qualify  for  civilian  employment  in  the 
aUied  health  professions.  Proposed  au- 
thorizations for  these  educational  talent 
encoiu-agement  grants  and  contracts  are 
$750,000  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  S250.000 
increments  each  year  until  fi.scal  year 
1975  when  $1.75  million  would  be 
authorized. 

The  bill  also  would  authorize  scholar- 
ships, loans,  and  a  work-study  program 
to  assist  students  who  are  preparing  for 
employment  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions. At  the  present  time,  undergrad- 
uate students  preparing  fot  allied  health 
careers  must  compete  for^,  student  aid 
through  the  general  student  assistance 
programs.  Special  financial  aid  resources 
are  needed  to  attract  able  students  to 
allied  health  training  opportunities.  It  is 
especially  important  to  have  scholarship 
aid  for  needy  students  who  could  not 
otherwise  consider  underiaking  such 
training,  and  for  persons  already  work- 
ing in  allied  health  occupations  in  which 
retraining  is  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  practices  of  technology.  For 
these  three  student-aid  programs — 
scholarships,  work  study,  and  student 
loans — the  bill  would  authorize  appro- 
priations beginning  in  fiscal  year  1971  of 
$9.5  million  and  increasing  to  $36  mil- 
hon  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

In  addition  to  the  grants  and  contracts 
provision  of  title  II  of  S.  3586  there  are 
two  special  provisions  proposed.  One  is  a 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  submit  a 
report  identifying  the  major  problems 
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associated  with  licensure,  certification, 
and  other  qualifications  for  practice  or 
employment  of  health  personnel— in- 
cluding group  practice  of  health  person- 
nel— together  with  summaries  of  the  ac- 
tivities— if  any — of  Federal  agencies, 
professional  organizations,  or  other  in- 
strumentalities directed  toward  the  alle- 
viation of  such  problems  and  toward 
maximizing  the  proper  and  efficient  utili- 
zation of  health  personnel  in  meeting  the 
heaJth  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  second  special  provision  relates  to 
advance  funding.  The  authority  would 
permit  grantee  institutions  to  plan  more 
effectively  by  providing  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  funds  may  be  awarded  to  the 
institutions.  If  we  continue  the  1-year 
rule,  we  will  be  getting  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  past  year  about  the  time 
we  are  holding  hearings  for  the  next 
year's  appropriations.  This  is  disastrous 
to  the  training  we  are  supporting.  If 
schools  are  to  get  and  retain  competent 
faculty  and  qualified  students,  they  must 
know  at  least  a  year  in  advance  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  available  funds  that 
they  can  commit. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  In  title 
I  includes  two  additional  provisions 
which  would — 
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First.  Amend  section  771  of  the  PHS 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  special  assistance 
to  new  schools  of  medicine  and  the  lilce 
such  that  they  could  quahfy  for  the  in- 
stitutional —  formula  —  grant  support 
under  which  existing  medical  schools 
now  receive  support.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  continue  to  discriminate 
against  new  medical  schools,  especially 
when  the  Nation  is  faced  with  an  acute 
shortage  of  health  professionals. 

Second.  Authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $100  million  to  assist  medical  and 
dental  schools — and  their  affiliated 
teaching  institutions — which  are  in  fi- 
nancial distress.  As  each  of  us  knows,  the 
medical  and  dental  schools  of  this  Na- 
tion are  in  serious  financial  difficulty. 
Several  are  on  the  brink  of  financial  ca- 
tastrophe. Others  are  now  surviving  only 
by  expending  their  endowments.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee's  action  in  this 
regard,  which  will  be  described  in  greater 
d_etail  by  other  Senators  who  will  speak 
today,  is  essentially  intended  to  deal 
with  the  paradox  wiiich  is  created  by  this 
Nation's  great  need  for  additional  medi- 
cal schools  while  at  the  same  time  being 
faced  with  the  imminent  closing  of  exist- 
ing high  quality  institutions  of  medical 
education. 
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EXHIBIT    1,     1970 

TABLE  l.-AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  GRANTS  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEARS 

1967  THROUGH  1970 


Total  Educational  Advanced       Development 

y  grant     Construction     Improvement  training  ot  new 

^"'  program  grants  grants  grants    mettiods  grants 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Auttiorization, $14,250,000  $3,000,000  $9,000,000  $1,500,000  $750  000 

Fisca'l^ean'^''" 3.735,000  3,285,000  250.000  200;000 

Auttioruation 26,750,000  9,000,000  13,000,000  2.500,000  2  250  000 

,„   *PPf°P;^''0" 15,250,000       13,000  000         9,750,000       31,500,000        »1,000,'000 

riscol  y63r  Ito?. 

Auttiorization 37,000,000        13,500,000  17,000,000  3,500,000  3  000  000 

Fisca^^ea^T?!}"" 14,325,000         1,800,000  9,750,000  1,550,000  1,225,'000 

Auttiorization 39,500,000        10,000,000  20,000,000  5,000,000  4  500  000 

Appropriation.  _ 13,137,000 9,750,000  1,550,000  <1,837!000 

Total  authorization,  1967  70  117.500.000       35,  500,  000       59,  000,  000       12,500.000         10  500  000 

Total  appropriation.  1967-70 46.447,000         4,800,000       32,535,000         4,850,000  4,262,000 

..1?V(^i?'m  t7%n^nnn"''i"  reserve  and  carried  over  to  1%9.  This  reduced  the  money  available  for  construction  grants  in  fisca 

year  1968  to  52,000,000  and  increased  ttie  amount  available  m  fiscal  year  1959  to  $2  800  000 
>  Reserves  necessitated  by  tt)e  cost-reduction  program  reduced  the  funds  available  for  obligation  to  $1  204  000 
»  Reserves  necessitated  by  the  cost-reduction  program  reduced  the  funds  available  for  obligation  to  $800  000 
«  Reserves  necessitated  by  the  cost-reduclion  program  reduced  the  funds  available  for  obligation  to  $1,238,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  on  the  basis  of  the  committee  amend- 

Mr.   JAVrrS.   Mr.   President,  I  shall  ment  onpage  38. 

be  brief,  but  I  wish  to  inform  the  chair-  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 

man  of  the  committee  and  the  manager  mentar>-  inquii-y. 

of  the  bill  that  I  would  hope  that  when  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

I  am  through,  which  will  be  in  a  very  ator  will  state  it. 

few  minutes,  we  can  then  vote  on  the  Mr.  JAVITS.  Was  not  the  unanimous- 
amendments  en  bloc,  and  then  deal  with  consent  request  that  the  committee 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  it  is  proposed  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc  ex- 
to  strike  separately.  I  agree  with  the  cept  for  one  amendment,  as  original 
chairman  that  that  should  be  done.  text? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr.  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 

ScHWEDCER).  The  Chair  would  apprise  Chair  would  .state,  to  clear  up  the  situ- 

the  Senator  from  New  York  that  we  have  ation,  that  prior  to  the  Senator  from 

already  voted  on  the  other  amendments.  New  York's   raising  his  objection    the 

except  for  page  38.  Senate  liad  already  agreed  to  tli°  unani- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  mo'os-consent    request    of   the   Senator 

hear  the  Chair  put  the  question,  and  it  from  Texas  to  approve  all  committee 

was  understood  they  would  not  be  voted  amendments  except  as  to  page  38   and 

on  until  Senator  Yarborough  had  fin-  Senator  Y.^rborough   had   been  recog- 

Ished.  nized. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  Then,  when  the  Senator  from  New 

Chair  answered  the  Senator's  question  York  raised  his  objection,  the  only  point 


at  issue  was  as  to  page  38  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  was  not  aware  of  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  not  aware  that  that  was 
the  unanimous-consent  request  at  all 
He  understood  the  Chair's  ruling  to  be 
that  no  vote  could  be  taken  until  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  sur- 
rendered the  fioor,  on  any  of  the  amend- 
ments, as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  vote 
as  yet  on  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  hear  the  Senator  from  New 
York  say  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
vote,  but  the  chair  assumed  it  was  as  to 
page  38,  since  that  was  the  only  commit- 
tee amendment  in  dispute,  the  other 
having  previously  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  move  to  reconsider,  which  I  could 
do,  because  I  did  not  accord  with  the  re- 
quest, but  I  shall  not,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  matters. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  great  contribution  to 
this  bill.  His  amendments  are  written 
into  it.  We  have  collaborated  on  it. 

The  $100  million  emergency  fund  for 
medical  schools  we  have  agreed  on  thor- 
oughly. We  were  looking  for  a  vehicle, 
and  he  has  added  his  proposal  to  this 
bill.  I  hope  the  House  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  medical  schools 
which  are  in  danger  of  closing.  Sixty 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  goes  to  sup- 
port the  medical  schools  in  this  country 
comes  from  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
other  programs  for  research.  Due  to 
budget  stringencies  and  the  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  many  med- 
ical schools  which  have  received  the 
same  grants  as  in  the  past  can  no  longer 
go  on. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  Dallas  veterans' 
hospital,  I  held  an  informal  conference 
with  the  director  and  the  staff;  and  they 
told  me  of  the  many  economies  they  are 
having  to  practice,  especially  cutting 
down  on  their  staff.  They  could  not  cut 
down  on  money  for  supplies,  because  the 
price  of  an  item  such  as  blood  plasma, 
for  example,  had  gone  up  100  percent 
over  12  months.  So  they  had  to  cut  their 
persormel  so  as  not  to  cut  on  food,  blood, 
and  medicines  for  the  veterans.  That  is 
what  happened  in  1  year. 

We  had  testimony  in  the  committee 
this  week,  while  we  were  having  hearings 
on  other  bills,  to  the  effect  that,  in  Rus- 
sia, they  have  a  medical  assistant  for 
every  medical  doctor— 280  medical  as- 
sistants per  100,000  personnel,  where  we 
have  160  medical  doctors  to  every  100,000 
personnel.  We  have  the  greatest  medicine 
in  the  world.  We  have  the  greatest  medi- 
cal science  in  the  world  but  we  do  not 
have  enough  personnel  to  get  this  medi- 
cal science  and  knowledge  out  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  entitled  "Grants 
to  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  in  Finan- 


cial Distress,"  which  is  printed  on  page  5 
of  the  committee  report  on  S.  3586. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Grants  to  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  in 
Financial  Distbess 

The  coinmlttee  finds  that  the  urgent  need 
for  emergency  relief  to  our  Nation's  medical 
and  dental  schools  has  continued  to  grow. 
The  coinmlttee  believes  that  American  medi- 
cal and  dental  &chcx3ls  which  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  teaching,  medical  and 
dental  research  and  the  delivery  of  health 
care  for  the  Nation  are  In  serious  financial 
difficulties  as  a  result,  in  substantial  meas- 
ure, of  their  afflxmatlve  response  to  national 
health  policy  established  or  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  that  the  situation  is  so  criti- 
cal that  one  must  be  concerned  about  their 
maintenance  of  quality  and  even  about  their 
ability  to  sxirvlve. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $100  million  for  grants 
to  assist  those  medical  and  dental  schools 
which  are  in  acute  financial  distress  and 
which  without  such  assistance  will  be  forced 
to  curtail  their  services. 

Section  102  of  the  bUl  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  issue  grants  to  medical  and  dental  schools 
in  dire  financial  straits  as  a  result  of  their 
affirmative  response  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  aspects  of  national  health  policy: 
(a)  Increasing  enrollment  of  students  for 
the  purpose  of  augmenting  tlie  supply  of 
trained  health  professions  personnel:  (b) 
improving  the  quality  or  delivery  of  health 
care  and  services  to  disadvantaged  persons 
in  urban  or  rural  areas:  (c)  providing  health 
care  and  services  to  a  substantial  number 
of  patients  who  are  beneficiaries  of  programs 
established  by  or  pursuant  to  Titles  XVIII  or 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  (d)  main- 
taining present  enrollments  and  maintaining 
or  enhancing  the  quality  cf  training,  despite 
costs  that  Increase  more  rapidly  than  school 
income  from  all  sources. 

In  order   to    be   eligible    for   a   grant,   an 
Institution  would  be  required  to  establish: 
(1)  that  Its  financial  distress  is  attributable, 
in  substantial  degree,   to  seeking   to  fulfill 
any  one  of  the  stated  national  health  pol- 
icies;   (2)    that   without  the  benefit  of  the 
financial  assistance  pro%'lded,  the  institution 
would  be  forced  either  to  discontinue  or  cur- 
tall  it3  performance  In  meeting  this  national 
health  policy;    (3)   that  the  institution  has 
submitted  a  plan  providing  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  if  it  receive  the  grant,  it  will  con- 
tinue or  expand  its  fulfillment  of  the  na- 
tional health  policies;    (4)    that  any  grant 
will   be   utilized   in   performing   the   stated 
national  health  policies  piu-suant  to  regtila- 
latlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfsu-e.  When  a  medical  or  dental 
school  owns  or  is  affiliated  with  a  hospital 
or  dental  clinic,  which  the  school  utilizes 
for  its  teaching  program,  the  hospital's  or 
dental  clinic's  activities  shall  be  considered 
the  same  as  the  school's  program  In  deter- 
mining the  school's  participation  in  meet- 
ing the  specified  national  health  pollclee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  excerpt  explains  the  need  for  this, 
and  the  rules  and  criteria  under  which 
aid  will  be  granted  to  medical  schools. 

The  amendment  Is  a  great  amendment 
and  I  agree  with  much  that  the  distin- 
gTiished  Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
about  it. 

As  to  page  38,  the  amendment  on  page 
38  of  the  reported  bill,  we  have  a  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Veteran's  Committee  in  the  House  point- 
ing out  that,  if  that  part  is  put  in  the 
bill,  there  will  be  a  jurisdictional  prob- 
lem involved. 


However,  we  do  not  want  to  run 
any  risk  of  endangering  this  emergency 
measure,  which  is  a  necessary  measure 
to  aid  the  schools,  and  the  other  to  train 
the  allied  health  professions,  on  my  mo- 
tion to  strike  that  out,  which  is  based 
not  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  but  because 
many  of  the  people  coming  out  of  the 
armed  services  today  who  have  had  spe- 
cial medical  training  will  be  of  great 
value  if  they  can  be  merged  into  the 
civilian  medical  system. 

There  was  a  program  on  CBS  last 
night  called  MEDEX  regarding  a  medi- 
cal school  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
which  the  University  of  Washington  was 
sponsoring,  to  train  personnel  for  the 
medical  beyond  what  is  in  the  bill  here — 
that  is,  a  special  assistant  to  every  medi- 
cal doctor,  especially  in  the  rural  areas — 
CBS  had  a  30-minute  program  on  na- 
tional TV  on  the  subject. 

The  names  of  many  categories  were 
brought  out  in  the  hearings.  Let  me  cite 
just  a  few  of  them.  Dieticians,  medical 
technologists,  medical  record  librari- 
ans, occupational  therapists,  optometric 
technologists,  physical  therapists,  radio- 
logical technologists,  sanitation  techni- 
cians, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  has  written  to  me. 
raising  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
eligibility  of  teaching  hospitals  for  grants 
under  title  VII  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  I  include  the  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
ChaiTman,  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has  narrowed  its  interpre- 
tation of  the  term,  "teaching  facility,"  In 
Title  VII  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
so  as  to  exclude  teaching  hospitals  from  re- 
ceiving construction  grants  as  teaching  facil- 
ities for  medical,  dental  and  other  health 
personnel. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical 
School  has  been  caught  in  a  very  serious  fi- 
nancing squeeze  due  to  this  revised  Interpre- 
tation as  have  schools  in  other  states.  My 
staff  is  presently  surveying  the  states  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  this  problem. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  recently  ordered  reported  the 
Health  Training  Improvement  Act  of  1970,  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  you  could  explore  the 
desirability  of  placing  language  In  the  Com- 
mittee Report  on  this  bill  to  indicate  that 
Congress  intended  that  these  grants  should 
be  available  for  teaching  hospitals. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yoiu^, 

Oatlord  Nelson, 

U.S.  Senator. 


I  understand  that  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  has  also  ex- 
pressed a  similar  concern  about  the  De- 
partment's interpretation  in  this  matter. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  committee  has 
specifically  designated  teaching  hospitals 
as  eligible  for  aid  imder  the  section  of 
this  bill  covering  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  financial  distress.  It  is  my 
clear  understanding  from  the  legislative 
history  and  congressional  Intent  of  this 
statute  that  the  teaching  hospitals  of  all 
medical  and  dental  schools  should  cer- 
tainly be  eligible  to  receive  construction 
grants  under  section  720,  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3586,  as  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare by  the  great  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Yarborough)  who  also  so 
ably  chairs  the  Health  Subcommittee. 
Both  Senator  Yarborough  and  Senator 
JAVITS,  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  full  committee,  deserve 
great  praise  for  the  constructive  changes 
they  have  made  in  the  AlUed  Health 
Persormel  Professions  Training  Act.  It 
has  been  a  great  pri\ilege  for  me  to  work 
under  their  leadership  on  the  Health 
Subcommittee  for  the  last  18  months. 
The  legislative  authorities  contained  in 
that  act  have  been  expanded  in  this  bi- 
partisan bill  to  make  the  program  a  much 
more  effective  mechanism  for  filling  the 
health  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Among  the  new  provisions  this  bill 
would  add  are  those  expanding  the  eli- 
gibility of  recipients  of  grants  under  the 
programs— now  limited  to  junior  col- 
leges, colleges,  and  universities— to  pub- 
hce  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, and  organizations.  This  provision 
alone  should  increase  considerably  the 
Nation's  resources  for  the  training  of 
alhed  health  professionals.  It  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  that  this  expanded 
eligibility  will  include  approved  training 
programs  conducted  by  hospitals.  Many 
hospitals  are  currently  developing  alhed 
health  training  programs  which  are  op- 
erated independent  of  academic  institu- 
tions. For  example.  Marshfleld  Clinic  in 
Wisconsin  has  a  training  program  for 
specialized  physician's  assistants.  The 
Washington  Hospital  Center  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  training  the  cardio- 
vascular technician.  The  certified  labora- 
tory assistant  recieves  his  entire  training 
in  a  hospital.  The  contributions  which 
such  training  programs  can  make  in  alle- 
viating the  shortage  of  health  manpower 
are  substantial. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  would  in  particular 
like  to  emphasize  that  this  eligibilitv  for 
support  of  hospital-based  training  pro- 
grams would  apply  as  well  to  the  hospl- 
tals  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
These  hospitals  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  source  of  health  manpower. 
Their  potential  for  providing  leadership 
in  the  development  of  new  types  of  allied 
health  persormel  as  well,  was  singled  out 
by  the  1969  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  AUied  Health  Personnel,  spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
which  stated : 

The  Committee  recommends  that  experi- 
ments be  conducted  In  the  training  of  new 
categories  of  supporting  health  personnel 
and  their  integration  into  health  care  teams, 
and  In  desirable  changes  In  the  slcUls  of  pree-' 
ently  recognized  personnel  categories  to  m«et 
changing  requirements.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  suggested  as  a  logical  system 
in  which  such  experiments  might  be  tried. 

The  pro\-isions  of  S.  3586  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  increase  its  activities  in  this  area 
and  to  implement  furtlier  this  recom- 
mendation. And  I  am  verj-  pleased  that 
the  committee  adopted  language  in  its 
report— 91-1002,  pages  11-12— specifical- 
ly speUing  out  this  possibility.  The  report 
states : 
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Broadened  Applicant  Eligibility 

Applicant  eligibility  for  ftrnnts,  excluding 
formula  grants  and  consirucllon  gr.ints,  has 
been  broadened  under  the  bill  to  Include 
public  or  nonprotit  private  agencies.  InsUiu- 
lions.  and  organizations.  Tills  expanded  eli- 
gibilltv  Includes  ajiiong  oth.'rs.  approved  al- 
lied health  training  programs  operated  by 
public  and  nonprotit  private  hospitals.  Tills 
broader  eligibility  applies  to  grants:  To  Im- 
pri've.  plan,  develop  or  escablish  new  pro- 
granio  for  ir.iinuig  of  allied  health  personnel; 
for  tralneeshlps  for  advanced  training  of 
allied  heami.  professions  personnel;  to  en- 
courage the  full  utilization  of  educational 
talent  for  the  allied  health  professions,  in- 
cluding outreach  programs,  scholarship 
grants,  work-study  programs,  and  loans 

Tlie  conimlltee  is  impressed  with  the  elTec- 
tiveiuvio  of  allied  health  training  programs 
developed  m  many  hospiuils  where  the  entire 
training  is  prj\lded  by  the  ho--ptUil.  Among 
these  are  programs  for  specialiwd  physicians 
a.-^L■=tanLs,  cardiovascular  t«chnic..ins,  and 
certifled  laboratory  assistants.  The  contribu- 
tions these  hospiuil-bivod  piogranis  can 
make  in  alleviating  the  shortages  of  health 
ni.mpower  and  in  developing  new  types  of 
allied  he.ilih  professions  are  substantial. 

Included  as  eligible  public  ho.spitaLs  under 
the  bill  are  the  hospitals  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  ceriaiu  other  Federal 
agencies.  This  ellglbllUy  results  from  section 
507  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which 
authorizes  that  "appropriations  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  available  for  re.-earch, 
training,  or  demonstration  project  grants 
shall  also  be  ava;lab:e.  on  the  .sunie  terms  and 
conditions  as  apply  to  non-Federal  institu- 
tions, for  grants  for  the  same  purpose  to  hos- 
pitals of  the  service,  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration or  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the 
Depart.T.ent  of  Justice,  and  to  Sam"  Eliza- 
beths Hrispltal.  Tlius,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospitaU  could  receive  griuit.-;  under 
sections  792(a)(2).  793,  794,  794(a),  or 
794(b). 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
have  long  been  recognized  as  a  source  of 
health  manpower.  Generally,  most  students 
In  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  are 
associated  with  an  academic  institution  and 
are  eligible  for  scholarships  and  loans 
through  that  Institution.  However,  the  Vet- 
err.n'-'  Adni.nistration  also  has  provided  allied 
health  training  which  is  not  academically 
atf.llated.  Thus,  students  ;n  Veterans'  .\dnun- 
Istration  hospital-based  approved  programs 
could  benefit  from  this  new  eligibility  for 
allied  health  scholarships.  It  should  be  noted 
that  because  of  the  bill's  requirement  of  non- 
Federal  contributions  to  work-study  pro- 
grams, and  because  of  Its  requirement  that  a 
training  iiiatitution  or  agency  provide  no  less 
than  one-ninth  of  the  capital  contributions 
to  a  loan  fund,  these  two  programs  would  not 
be  applicable  to  students  receiving  their 
total  training  In  a  Veterans'  Administration 
or  other  Federal  medical  facility. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  out- 
reach programs  established  by  S.  3586 
should  increase  substantially  the  niim- 
bers  of  veterans  entering  the  health  pro- 
fessions, and  particularly  those  veterans 
w  ho  have  received  specialized  training  in 
health  care  during  their  military  career. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately 
30,000  veterans  having  some  training  in 
health  fields,  leave  the  Armed  Forces 
annually.  S.  3586  will  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  programs  which  will  en- 
courage such  veterans  to  seek  advanced 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions. 
The  bill  will  also  encourage  studies  to 
develop  equivalency  testing.  Establish- 
ment of  such  systems  will  mean  that  the 
training  veterans  have  already  received 


in  military  medical  facilities  could  be 
credited  toward  educational  require- 
ments for  certification  or  licensure  in  an 
allied  health  profession.  This  provision 
should  enable  many  veterans  to  enter 
certain  of  the  allied  health  professions 
without  undergoing  lengthy  periods  of 
training  duplicating  that  they  received  in 
military  service. 

When  one  considers  the  tremendous 
shortages  of  health  manpower  existing 
thi-oughout  the  medical  system  and 
which  have  been  graphically  portrayed 
in  the  case  of  VA  ho.';pitals  by  witnesses 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  provi-uons  ol  S.  3586  take  on 
a  special  meaning  and  importance  to  all 
citizens.  A  big  step  toward  alleviating  this 
problem  will  be  taken  through  enactment 
of  thi.=  important  legislation. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  comment  on  one  spe- 
cific committee  amendment  to  S.  3586. 
Section  301  of  the  reported  bill  contains 
an  amendment  to  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  cont.ains  veterans 
legislation.  That  provision  is  explained  on 
page  11  of  the  committee  report  91-1002 
as  follows: 

Veterans  Editaiion.-.i  Allowance  for  Stu- 
DE.vTs  OF  Allied  Health  Professions 
Section  4  of  o.  3586  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 1679  to  title  38  of  the  U.S.  Code  which 
would  require  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' .'Administration  to  pay  educational  as- 
sistance allowances  to  eligible  veterans  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  in  one  of  the  allied 
health  professions  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  purposes  of  part  G  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act).  Present  law  pro- 
vides that  veterans  are  eligible  for  educa- 
tional allowances  for  a  period  of  time  vary- 
ing with  their  length  of  service  on  active 
duty.  but.  with  certain  e.xceptlons  In  the 
case  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  for 
no  period  in  excess  of  36  months.  The  bill 
would  afford  a  special  incentive  for  veterans 
tindertaklng  allied  health  tralnin];.  It  would 
provide  that  educational  allowances  for  vet- 
erans pursuing  a  course  of  study  In  one  of  the 
allied  health  professions  are  to  be  paid  with- 
out charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement  the 
veteran  may  have  earned. 

I  very  recently  received  a  letter  from 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague,  voicing 
strong  jurisdictional  and  substantive  ob- 
jections to  this  proposed  amendment. 
Similar  objections  were  raised  by  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans in  recent  communications.  These 
communications  were  received  after  tlie 
bill  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con,sent  that 
the  communications  from  the  three  Vet- 
erans organizations  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  Chairman  Yarborough 
and  Senator  Javits  have  agreed  to  dele- 
tion of  the  provision  in  question  from 
the  bill,  and  I  endorse  their  action. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to 
one  vital  aspect  of  the  performance  of 
duties  by  a  paramedical  profe.ssional.  An 
important  element  of  any  training  pro- 
gram in  allied  health  where  the  trainee's 


duties  will  involve  direct  patient  care  is 
the  inclusion  in  the  training  curriculum 
of  special  emphasis  on  the  psychology  of 
the  patient  and  the  importance  to  his 
recovery  of  individualized  and  compas- 
sionate care.  This  subject  was  covered  in 
our  committee  discussions,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  report — page 
11 — affirms  the  committee's  strong  feel- 
ing that  such  training  is  essential  in  pro- 
viding complete  care  to  a  patient. 

A  most  'Vital  and  urgently  needed  pro- 
vision contained  in  section  102  of  the 
reported  bill  Is  the  provision  for  emer- 
gency grants  to  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  financial  distress.  There  are 
a  number  of  medical  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia who  would  be  rescued  from  dis- 
aster by  this  new  authorization  of  the 
appropriation  of  $100  million.  This  new 
provision  is  described  in  the  committee 
report — page  5 — as  follows : 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  Issue  grants  to  medical  and  dental  schools 
In  dire  financial  straits  as  a  result  of  their 
affirmative  response  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  aspects  of  national  health  policy: 
(a)  Increasing  enrollment  of  students  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  the  supply  of  trained 
health  professions  personnel;  ib)  improving 
the  quality  or  delivery  of  health  care  and 
services  to  disadvantaged  persons  In  urban 
or  rural  areas;  (c)  providing  health  care  and 
services  to  a  substantial  number  of  patients 
who  are  beneficiaries  of  programs  established 
by  or  pursuant  to  Titles  XVIII  or  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act:  (d)  maintaining 
present  enrollments  and  maintaining  or  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  training,  despite  costs 
that  increase  more  rapidly  than  school  in- 
come from  all  sources 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  an  in- 
stitution would  be  required  to  establish:  (II 
that  Its  financial  distress  is  attributable.  In 
substantial  degree,  to  seeking  to  fulfill  any 
one  of  the  stated  national  health  policies; 
(2)  that  without  the  benefit  of  the  financial 
assistance  provided,  the  Institution  would  be 
forced  either  to  discontinue  or  curtail  Its 
p>erformance  In  meeting  this  national  health 
policy;  (3)  that  the  institution  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  providing  reasonable  assurance 
that  If  It  receive  the  grant.  It  will  continue  or 
expand  Its  fulfillment  of  the  national  health 
policies;  (4)  that  any  grant  will  be  utilized 
In  performing  the  stated  national  health 
policies  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
When  a  medical  or  dental  school  owns  or  Is 
affiliated  with  a  hospital  or  dental  cUnic. 
which  the  school  utilizes  for  Its  teaching 
program,  the  hospital's  or  dental  clinic's  ac- 
tivities shall  be  considered  the  same  as  the 
school's  program  in  determining  the  school's 
participation  In  meeting  the  specified  na- 
tional health  policies. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  imder  consider- 
ation today  is  another  example  of  the 
constructive,  innovative  and  far-reach- 
ing legislation  produced  by  the  dedicated 
bipartisan  teamwork  which  has  charac- 
terized so  much  of  the  outstanding  work 
of  our  Health  Subcommittee  under  the 
leadership  of  Senators  Yarborough  and 
Javits  and  their  excellent  staff  counsels. 
If  any  significant  immediate  improve- 
ments are  to  be  made  in  the  quality  and 
reach  of  health  care  in  this  country,  they 
will  be  made,  I  am  convinced,  by  greater 
and  more  effective  utilization  of  the 
allied  health  and  paraprofessional  per- 
sonnel who  will  be  trained  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  important  bill. 
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Exhibit  1 
The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  8, 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Yarborough:  Title  III  of 
S.  3586.   the  Health  Training   Improvement 
Act  of  1970,  would  amend  38  U.S.C,  chapter 
34.  by  adding  a  new  section  1679  to  provide 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  pay  to  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  In  one  of  the  allied  health 
professions,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  an  educa- 
tional  assistance   allowance   as   provided   in 
sections  1681  and  1682,  and  that  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  authorized   and 
paid  shall  be  without  charge  to  the  veteran's 
earned  period  of  entitlement. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  The  American  Legion 
resists  those  legislative  and  executive  meas- 
ures which  tend  to  dilute  the  centralization 
of  authority  In  administration  of  the  veter- 
ans benefits  programs.  Since  the  language  of 
this  Act  would  grant  certain  responsibility 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  we  oppose  the 
present  provisions  of  Title  III  of  this  Act. 

Recognizing  t'le  merits  of  the  purpose  of 
Title  III,  as  on  flternative  we  recoininend  a 
clean  bill  to  encourage  vetf-ran  training  In 
tho.=e  scarce  category  allied  he.ilth  profes- 
sions as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  without  charge  to  any  pe- 
nod  of  entitlement  earned  by  virtue  of  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Armed  Forces,  with  the 
provLsion  that  the  cost  of  such  training  be 
amortized  by  a  period  of  obligated  employ- 
ment with  the  Veterans  Administration  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Su-.?ery.  Consid- 
ering the  magnitude  of  the  VA  hospital  and 
medical  care  program,  there  appears  to  be 
no  Justification  to  seek  determinations  from 
the  .Secretary  of  HEW  a.s  to  shortages  in  al- 
lied health  manpower.  A  clean  bill  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  precepts  would  assure 
study  and  discu.ssion  by  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  interested  groups  such  as  The 
American  Legion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herald  E.  Stringer. 

Director. 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  7,  1970. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
VS.  Senate. 
Wa.'<hington,  D.C: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  vehemently  op- 
poses the  transfer  of  veterans  programs  to 
other  departments  or  agencies.  Section  4  of 
Health  Training  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
scheduled  for  consideration  this  week,  would 
give  Jurisdiction  of  a  veteran's  educational 
program,  to  the  Secretary  of  H  E.W. 

Accordingly,   It    Is   strongly   recommended 
that  section  4  of  S.  3586  be  deleted. 
Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,   National   Legislative   Service 
VFW. 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  7,  1970. 
senator  Alan  Cranston, 
.Veti-  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  opposes 
the  amendment  to  S.  3586  giving  discretion- 
ary p,ower  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
(^ation,  and  Welfare  to  utilize  veterans  ad- 
ministration funds  to  an  eligible  veteran  pur- 
sum?  a  course  of  study  In  one  of  the  allied 
health  professions.  We  believe  programs  af- 
fecting veterans  or  use  of  Veteran  Adminis- 
tration funds  should  be  administered  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

Charles  L.  Huber, 
NatlOTial  Director  of  Legislation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER ) .  The  Chair  would  state  that 
the  question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to 
the  proposed  committee  amendment  on 
page  38. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3586)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S. 3586 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    tlie    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Training  Improvement  Act  of  1970". 
declaration  op  policy 

Sec.  2.  It  la  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
advance  the  public  welfare  by  promoting  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  health 
professions  In  order  to  meet  the  growing  and 
critical  health  needs  of  our  expanding  pop- 
ulation. 

■nTLE  I— SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE,  DENTIS- 
TRY, OSTEOPATHY.  PHARMACY,  OP- 
TOMETRY, VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
AND  PODIA-niY 

institutional  grants 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  771  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295f-l)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  a  new  school  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  veterinary  medicine,  or  podiatry, 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1)  and  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply.  In  lieu  of 
such  provisions,  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe  criteria  (I)  for  enrollment 
increases  to  be  met  by  the  applicants  for  such 
grants,  and  (2)  for  determining  the  amounts 
of  each  such  grant  In  excess  of  the  $25  000 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  .shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  sums  available  for  grants  un- 
der section  771  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  from  appropriations  under  section  770  of 
such  Act  for  the  fiscal  ve.irs  ending  afe' 
June  30.  1970 

GRANTS    TO    MEDICAL    AND    DENTAL    SCHOOLS    IN 
FINA.NCIAL   DISTRESS 

Sec.  102  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Ac*  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 799a  thereof  i  as  added  by  section  209 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  II— Grants  to  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools  in  Financial  Distress 

"FINDINGS  OP  FACT  AND  DECI  AR.a.TION  OF  POLICY 

"Sec.  799k.  (a)  The  Congress  herebv  finds 
and  declares  that — 

"(1)  the  Nations  economy,  welfare,  and 
security  are  adversely  affected  by  the  acute 
financial  crisis  which  threatens  the  survival 
of  medical  and  dental  schools  which  provide 
the  highest  quality  of  teaching,  medical  and 
dental  research  and  the  delivery  of  health 
care  for  the  Nation;  and 

"(2)  the  financial  straits  of  these  institu- 
tions, placing  many  on  the  brink  of  disaster, 
are  in  substantial  measure  the  result  of  their 
affirmative  response  to  national  health  policy 
I  as  established  or  approved  by  the  Congress) 
that  such  institutions  (A)  extend  their  en- 
rollment through  major  expansion  of  train- 


ing capacity  to  increase  the  supply  of  ade- 
quately trained  health  professions  personnel 
or  to  improve  facilities  for  the  conduct  of 
research  in  the  sciences  related  to  health. 
iBi  e.stabU.5h  special  facilities  for.  extend,  or 
improve  the  quality  and  delivpry  of,  health 
care  and  services  to  disadvan'aged  persons 
m  urban  or  rural  areas.  (C)  provide  high 
quality  health  care  and  f-ervices  to  the  mas- 
sive number  of  Individuals  who  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  progr.ams  established  bv  or  pur- 
.suant  to  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
:security  Act,  or  iD)  maintain  present  en- 
rollments, and  main-ain  or  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  training  provided,  de.splte  costs  that 
are  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  school  in- 
come from  all  sources. 

"(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpo.se  of  this 
part  to  provide  the^e  medicil  and  dental 
.'ichools  with  emergency  fi.i.^.ncial  as?i.stance 
to  enable  them  to  contlntie  and  expand  the 
.service.-,,  r^rograms,  and  .-ictivlties  which  are 
in  respon-e  to  national  health  policy  las  de- 
scribed in  sub.section  la)  (2)  i. 

"authorieation  OF  appropriations 
"Sec  7991  For  the  purpo.se  of  enabling  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  under  this  part, 
Mitie  is  iiU'.l.orized  to  be  appropriated  8100.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"GRANTS  BY  SECRETARY 

"Sec.  799m.  (a)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  7991.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  part,  an  Institution  must  be  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  school  of  medicine  or  den- 
tistry (as  defined  In  section  724(4)  and 
which  Is  accredited  as  provided  In  section 
721(b)(1)(B)  or  section  773(b)  (2)  ). 

"(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  institu- 
tion under  this  part  except  pursuant  to  ap- 
plication therefor  which  Is  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

"application  for  grants 

"Sec.  799n.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  application  for  a  grant  unless  the 
application  is  submitted  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  public  or  nonprofit  Institution  which  is 
eligible  (as  provided  by  section  799m  (b|) 
for  a  grant  under  this  part,  and  the  Secretary 
finds  that — 

"(1 )  such  Institution  has  made  an  affirma- 
tive response  to  one  or  more  of  the  elements 
of  national  health  policy  (as  described  by 
section  799k (a)  (2)  i: 

"(2)  such  Institution  Is  In  financial  dis- 
tress: 

"(3)  the  financial  distress  of  such  In.stitu- 
tlon  Is  attributable,  in  substantial  degree,  to 
such  Institution's  having  performed,  en- 
gaged In,  or  undertaken,  one  or  more  of  the 
functions,  policies,  programs,  or  activities 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1 ) ; 

"(4)  the  financial  distress  of  such  institu- 
tion (If  not  relieved  by  a  grant  under  this 
part)  will  oblige  such  Institution  either  to 
discontinue  or  curtail  its  performance  of, 
engagement  In,  or  undertaking  with  respect 
to,  one  or  more  of  the  functions,  policies,  or 
activities  referred  to  In  paragraph   ill:   and 

"(5)  such  Institution  has  a  plan  land  sub- 
mits such  plan  with  or  as  a  part  of  its  appli- 
cation for  grants)  which  provides  a  reason- 
able assurance  that.  If  such  grant  Is  made, 
such  Institution  will  be  able,  during  and 
after  the  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
grant  Is  made,  to  continue  or  expand  its  per- 
formance of,  engagement  In,  or  undertaking 
with  respect  to,  any  of  the  functions,  pol- 
icies, or  activities  (referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1) )  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  Is  sought 
In  such  application. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  in 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 
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"(c)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  an 
Institution  under  this  part  shall  be  vised  only 
for  the  purpose  for  which  paid,  may  be  paid 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
in  such  Installments  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  medical  school  or 
dental  .'.chool  which  owns  or  is  affiliated  with 
a  hospital  or  dental  clinic  and  such  hospital 
or  dental  clinic  is  utilized  by  such  school  in 
connection  with  its  major  teching  programs, 
the  facilities,  activities,  and  programs  of  such 
hospital  or  dental  clinic  shall.  Insofar  as  they 
are  a  part  of  or  are  used  In  connection  with 
such  teaching  programs,  be  deemed  for  pur- 
poses of  this  part  to  be  facilities,  activities, 
or  programs  of  such  school." 

TITLE  II— ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTBUCTION  OP  TEACHING  FACIL- 
rriES  FOR  ALJLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIOKS  PER- 
SONMFL 

Sf.c.201.  (a)  Section  791(a)  (1)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h(a)  (1) ) 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  "and", 
and  (2)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
pcrind  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■■:  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971;  525,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972:  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $35,000,000  for  the 
fical  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $40,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975". 

(b)  Section  791(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  295h(b)(l))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'July  1,  1969"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

GRANTS   TO   IMPROVE   THE   QUALITT   OT   TRAINING 
FOR    ALLIED    HEALTH    PROFESSION'S 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  792(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2Q5h-l(a)t  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $20,000,000" 
and  all  that  follows  down  to  but  not  includ- 
ing thp  period  at  the  end  thereof  .Tnd  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "$20,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970; 
and  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  five  nscal 
years;  for  basic  improvement  grants  under 
this  section  to  assist  training  centers  for  the 
allied  health  professions  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  educational  programs". 

ibi  Section  792(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "( 1 1 "  immediately 
after  "(a)",  and  (2)  by  adding  .it  the  end 
thoreof  a  new  p:\ragraph  i  2  )  as  ful'cws: 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated .$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end;ng 
June  30,  1971:  $25,000,000  for  the  fl.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972:  $30,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $35,000,000 
for  the  fisc.il  year  ending  June  30,  1974:  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending;  June  30, 
1975,  for  special  project  grants  under  this 
section  to  assist  public  nr  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  in 
providing  or  maintaining  existing  program? 
or  planning  or  establishing  new  programs  for 
training  or  retraining  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel." 

(c)  Section  792(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C 
295h-l(b)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  1975". 

(d)(1)  Section  792(c)  of  such  A^t  i42 
use.  295h-l(c))  Is  amended  to  read  iis 
follows: 

"(c)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under 
subsection  (a)  (2i  of  this  section  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
special  project  grants  under  this  section  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  to  lA)  plan,  de- 
velop, or  establish  new  programs  for  the 
training  or  retraining  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel, (B)  effect  significant  Improvements 
in  the  curriculums  of  programs  for  the 
training  or  retraining  of  such  personnel.  (C) 
expand  training  capacity  in  programs  for  the 
training  or  retraining  of  such  personnel,  or 
(D)    establish  special   curriculums,   in   pro- 


grams for  the  training  or  retraining  of  allied 
health  personnel,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of,  and  encourage  and  facilitate  participation 
in  such  programs  by  individuals  who  are 
economically  or  culturally  deprived,  are  re- 
turning veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  with  training  or  experience  in 
or  related  to  the  allied  health  fields,  or  are 
reentering  or  lnterest«d  in  reentering  the 
allied  health  fields." 

(2)  The  heading  to  such  section  792(c) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "improvement" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "project". 

(e)  Section  792(d)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  295-l(d)  (2)  (A) )  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
basic  Improvement  grant."  Immediately  after 
"(A)". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  efifectlve  only  with  respect  to  grants 
made  under  section  792  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  from  sums  appropriated  under 
such  section  for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1970. 

TRAINEESHIPS  FOR  ADVANCED  TRAINING  OP  ALLIED 
HEALTH     PROFESSIONS     PERSONNEL 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  793(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h-2(a)  ) 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"June  30.  1969"  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after 
"June  30.  1970;"  the  following:  "$8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971; 
$9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $12,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;". 

lb)  Section  793(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
295h-2(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"training  centers  for  allied  health  profes- 
sions" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations". 

(c)  Section  793(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
285h-2(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"centers"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations". 

DEVELOPMENT     OF    NEW     METHODS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  794  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  (42  U.S.C.  295h-3)  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "June  30, 
1969;",  (2)  by  inserting  after  "June  30, 
1970;"  the  following:  "$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
yejrs  ending  June  30,  1971;  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
■i  12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975;"  and  (3)  by  Inserting  "or 
contracts  with"  Immediately  after  "grants 
to". 

(b)   Such  section  794  Is  further  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "projects",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  (2) 
to  study  and  develop  mechanisms  for  deter- 
mining the  equivalency  and  proficiency  of 
previously  acquired  knowledge  and  skills  re- 
Lited  to  the  allied  health  professions.  (3)  to 
devel^'P,  experiment  with,  and  demonstrate 
new  teaching  methods  and  curriculums  relat- 
ing t)  the  allied  health  professions,  and  (4) 
to  develop,  demonstrate,  and  evaluate  new 
means  of  recrtiitment,  retraining,  or  reten- 
tion of  allied  health  personnel". 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FULL  UTILIZATION  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TALENT  FOR  THE  ALLIED  HEALTH 
PnoFESSIONS 

Sec  205.  Part  G  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  im- 
medlitely  after  section  794  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  FULL 
UTILIZATION  OP  EDUCATIONAL  TALENT  FOR 
ALLIED   HEALTH   PROFESSIONS 

"Sec  794a.  (a)  To  assist  in  meeting  the 
need  for  additional  trained  personnel  In  the 
allied    health    professions,   the   Secretary    is 


authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations, or  enter  into  contracts  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  (5) ),  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  Identifying  individuals  of  financial, 
educational,  or  cultural  need  with  a  poten- 
tial for  education  or  training  in  the  allied 
health  professions,  including  returning  vet- 
erans of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  with  training  or  exi>erlence  In  the 
health  field,  and  encouraging  and  assisting 
them,  whenever  appropriate,  to  (A)  com- 
plete secondary  school,  (B)  undertake  such 
postsecondary  training  as  may  be  required  to 
qualify  them  for  training  in  the  allied  health 
professions,  and  (C)  undertake  postsecondary 
educational  training  In  the  allied  health 
professions,  or 

"(2)  publicizing  existing  sources  of  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  persons  undertaking 
training  or  education  In  the  allied  health 
professions. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $750,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $1,- 
250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $1,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"SCHOLARSHIP   GRANTS 

"Sec.  794b.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  (In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe)  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  organizations  with  an  established  pro- 
gram for  training  or  retraining  of  personnel 
in  the  allied  health  professions  or  occupa- 
tions for  (1)  scholarships  to  be  awarded  by 
such  agency.  Institution,  or  organization  to 
students  thereof,  and  (2)  scholarships  in  re- 
training programs  of  such  agency.  Institu- 
tion, or  organization  to  be  awarded  to  allied 
health  professions  personnel  In  occupations 
for  which  such  agency.  Institution,  or  organi- 
zation determines  that  there  is  a  need  for 
the  development  of,  or  the  expansion  of, 
training. 

"(b)  Scholarships  awarded  by  any  agency, 
institution,  or  organization  from  grants  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  awarded  for  any 
year  only  to  individuals  of  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need  who  require  such  assistance  for 
such  year  in  order  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
offered  by  such  agency,  institution,  or  orga- 
nization. 

"(c)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  b« 
paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  at  such  Intervals  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  and  with  appropriate  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments  previously  made. 

"(d)  Any  scholarship  awarded  from  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  to  any  individual  for 
any  year  shall  cover  such  portion  of  the  in- 
dividual's tuition,  fees,  books,  equipment,  and 
living  expenses  as  the  agercy.  institution, 
or  organization  awarding  the  scholarship  may 
determine  to  be  needed  by  such  Individual 
for  such  year  on  t'.e  basis  of  his  requirements 
and  financial  resources;  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  such  scholarship  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000,  plus  $600  for  each  dependent  (not 
in  excess  of  three)  in  the  case  of  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  awarded  such  a  scholarship. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973; 
$9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975, 

"WOBK-STTTDY    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  794c.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  public  or  non- 
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profit  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations with  established  programs  for 
the  training  or  retraining  of  personnel  In  the 
allied  health  professions  under  which  the 
Secretary  will  make  grants  to  such  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations  to  assist  them 
in  the  operation  of  work -study  programs  for 
individuals  undergoing  training  or  retrain- 
ing provided  by  such  programs. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  section  with  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
shall— 

'••II  provide  that  such  agency,  institution, 
or  organization,  will  operate  a  work-study 
program  for  the  part-time  employment  of  Its 
students  or  trainees  either  (A)  in  work  for 
such  agency,  institution,  or  organization  or 
(B)  pursuant  to  arrangements  between  such 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  and  an- 
otber  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization,  in  work  which  Is 
m  the  public  Interest  for  such  other  agency. 
Institution,  or  organization; 

"(2)  provide  that  any  such  work-study 
program  shall  be  operated  in  such  manner 
that  its  operation  will  not  result  In  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  employment: 

"(3)  provide  that  any  such  work-study 
program  will  provide  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, for  the  students  or  trainees  participat- 
ing therein,  which  are  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable in  light  of  such  factors  as  type  of 
work  performed,  prevailing  wages  in  the  area 
for  similar  work,  and  proficiency  of  the 
individual  In  the  performance  of  "the  work 
involved; 

"(4)  provide  that  no  Federal  funds  made 
available  to  such  agency,  institution,  or  or- 
ganization pursuant  to  such  agreement  shall 
be  used  for  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  any  facility  or  part  thereof 
which  Is  used  or  is  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship; 

"(5)  provide  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  to  such  agency.  Institution,  or  or- 
ganization pursuant  to  such  agreement  shall 
be  used  only  to  make  payments  to  its  stu- 
dents or  trainees  performing  work  in  the 
w-ork-study  program  operated  by  such 
agency,  institution,  or  organization;  except 
that  such  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
may  use  a  portion  of  such  funds  to  meet  ad- 
ministrative expeiues  connected  with  the 
operation  of  such  program,  but  the  portion 
which  may  be  so  used  shall  not  exceed  5 
per  ceiUum  of  that  part  of  such  funds  which 
Is  used  for  the  puropse  of  making  p^'ments, 
to  such  students  or  trainees,  for  work  per- 
formed for  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  other 
than  the  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion receiving  such  Federal  funds  pursuant 
to  such  agreement; 

"(6)  provide  that  such  agency.  Institu- 
tion, or  organization,  in  selecting  students 
or  trainees  for  employment  In  such  work- 
study  program,  will  give  preference  to  Indi- 
viduals from  low-income  families,  and  that 
no  individual  will  be  selected  for  employ- 
ment in  such  program  unless  he  (A)  is  in 
need  of  the  earnings  from  such  employment 
In  order  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  (whether 
on    a    full-time    or    part-time    basis)     for 


training  or  retraining  of  personnel  In  the 
allied  health  professions  provided  by  such 
agency,  institution,  or  organization,  (B)  Is 
capable.  In  the  opinion  of  such  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organization,  of  maintaining 
good  standing  in  such  course  of  study  while 
employed  under  such  work-study  program, 
and  (C)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
at  the  time  he  applies  for  such  employment 
IS  a  new  student  or  trainee,  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  In  such  course  of 
lu  the  case  of  any  other  Individual,  Is  en- 
rolled In  such  course  of  study  on  such  a 
basis  and  is  malnUining  good  standing  in 
such  course  of  study. 


"(7)  provide  that  such  agency.  Institution, 
or  organization  shall,  in  the  operation  of 
such  work-study  program,  provide  all  In- 
dividuals desiring  employment  therein  an 
opportunity  to  make  application  for  such 
employment  and  that,  to  the  extent  that 
necessary  funds  are  available,  all  eligible 
applicants  will  be  employed  in  such  pro- 
gram; and 

"(8)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  under  this  section  unless  the  appli- 
cant therefor  provides  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that  funds  made  avail- 
able through  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical.  In- 
crease the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  which 
would,  In  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
grant  is  requested. 

"(d)(1)  Funds  provided  through  any 
grant  made  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
used  to  pay  more  than — 

"(A)  90  per  centum,  in  the  case  of  the 
three-year  period  commencing  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 

"(B)  85  per  centum.  In  the  case  of  the 
one-year  period  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  period  referred  to  in  clause  (A), 

"(C)  80  per  centum,  in  the  case  of  the 
one-year  period  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  period  referred  to  in  clause   (B) ,  nor 

"(D)  75  per  centum,  in  the  case  of  any  pe- 
riod after  the  period  referred  to  in  clause 
(C), 

of  the  costs  attributable  to  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  students  or  trainees  for  em- 
ployment In  the  work-study  program  with 
respect  to  which  such  grant  is  made. 

"(2)  (A)  In  determining  (for  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  the  amounts  attributable  to 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  students  or 
trainees  for  employment  in  any  work-study 
program,  there  shall  be  disregarded  any  Fed- 
eral funds  (other  than  such  funds  derived 
from  a  grant  under  this  section)  used  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation. 

"(B)  In  determining  (for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1))  the  total  amounts  expended  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  students  or 
trainees  for  employment  in  any  work-study 
program  operated  by  any  agency,  Institution. 
or  organization  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
section,  there  shall  be  Included  the  reason- 
able value  of  compensation  provided  by  such 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization  to  such 
students  or  trainees  in  the  form  of  services 
and  supplies  (including  tuition,  board,  and 
books). 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  $4,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $6,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30, 1975. 

"LOANS    FOR   STCTDia^TS    OP   THE    ALLIED    HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS 

"Sec  794d.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized (in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe)  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  student  loan  fund  in  accordance 
with  this  section  with  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency.  Institution,  or  organiza- 
tion which  has  an  established  program  for 
the  training  or  retraining  of  i>er8onnel  In 
the  allied  health  professions. 

"(2)  Each  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  subsection  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  by  such  agency,  institution, 
or  organization  for  students  or  trainees  en- 
rolled In  such  program; 

"(B)  provide  for  deposit  In  the  fund  of  (1) 
the  Federal  capital  contributions  paid  under 


this  section  to  the  agency,  institution,  or 
organization  by  the  Secretary.  (11)  an  addi- 
tional amount  from  other  sources  equal  to 
not  less  than  one-ninth  of  such  Federal  capi- 
tal contributions.  (Ill)  collections  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  loans  made  from  the 
fund.  (Iv)  collections  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(6).  and  (V)  any  other  earnings  of 
the  fund; 

"(C)  provide  that  the  fund  shall  be  used 
only  for  loans  to  students  or  tr.-unees  en- 
rolled in  such  program  of  the  agency,  insti- 
tution, or  organization  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  and  for  costs  of  collection  of 
such  loans  and  Interest  thereon: 

"(D)  provide  that  loans  may  be  made 
from  such  fund  to  students  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  (whether  full  time  or  part 
time)  In  such  program  of  such  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization  and  that  while 
the  agreement  remains  in  effect  no  such 
student  who  has  attended  such  program  of 
such  agency.  Institution,  or  organization  be- 
fore July  1,  1971,  shall  receive  a  loan  from 
a  loan  fund  established  under  section  204 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958;  and 

"(E)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)(1)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any 
academic  year  (or  its  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
made  by  agencies,  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions from  loan  funds  established  pursuant 
to  agreements  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $1,500  in  the  case  of  any  student. 
The  aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all  years  from 
such  funds  may  not  exceed  $6,000  In  the 
case  of  any  student. 

"(2)  Lotms  from  any  such  student  loan 
fund  by  any  agency,  InstltuUon  or  organiza- 
tion shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  may  determine;  subject,  how- 
ever, to  such  conditions,  limitations,  and  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
(by  regulation  or  In  the  agreement  with  the 
agency,  institution,  or  organization)  with 
a  view  to  preventing  impairment  of  the  capi- 
tal of  such  fund  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  In  the  light  of  the  objective  of 
enabling  the  student  to  complete  his  course 
of  study;  and  except  that — 

"(A)  such  loan  may  be  made  only  to  a 
student  who  (1)  is  in  need  of  tne  amount  of 
the  loan  to  pursue  a  part-time  course  of 
study  at  the  agency.  Institution,  or  organiza- 
tion, and  (11)  Is  capaole,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  agency,  institution,  or  organization,  of 
maintaining  good  standing  in  such  course 
of  study; 

"(B)  such  loan  shall  be  repayable  in  equal 
or  graduated  periodic  installments  (with  the 
right  of  the  borrower  to  accelerate  repay- 
ment) over  the  ten-year  period  which  begins 
nine  months  after  the  student  ceases  to  pur- 
sue a  pert-time  or  full-time  course  of  study 
In  a  program  for  the  training  or  retraining  of 
personnel  in  the  allied  health  professions  at 
an  agency,  institution,  cr  organization  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  excluding  from  such 
ten -year  period  all  (1)  periods  (up  to  three 
years)  of  (I)  active  duty  performed  by  the 
borrower  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice, or  (11)  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  and  (11)  periods  (up  to 
five  years)  dtiring  which  the  borrower  is 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  a 
school  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or  associate 
degree  or  the  equivalent  of  either  or  to  a 
higher  degree  In  one  of  the  allied  health 
professions; 

"(C)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  Interest)  shall  be  canceled 
for  full-time  employment  In  any  of  the  allied 
health  professions  (Including  teaching  any 
such  profession  or  service  as  an  administra- 
tor, supervisor,  or  specialist  In  any  such  pro- 
fession) In  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  professions  (Including  teaching  any 
agency,  Incrtltutlon,  or  organization,  or  in  a 
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rural  area  with  an  Individual  practitioner  of 
medicine  or  dentistry  If  such  service  Is  ap- 
proved by  a  local  county  health  department 
or  its  equivalent  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  iimoiint  of  such  loan  plus  Interest 
thereon,  which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of 
such  service,  for  each  complete  year  of  such 
service,  except  tiiat  such  rate  shall  be  15 
per  centum  for  e.ich  complete  year  of  serv- 
ice in  such  a  profession  in  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  hospital,  other  health  service  fa- 
cility or  health  agency  which  is  determined. 
In  accord;tnce  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  have  a  substantial  shortage  of  per- 
sons rendering  service  in  such  profession,  and 
for  purposes  of  any  cancellation  at  such 
higher  rate,  an  amount  equal  to  an  addi- 
tional 50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  leans  plus  Interest  may  t>e  canceled; 

■•(Di  the  liability  to  repay  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  such  lo.tn  and  accrued  Interest  there- 
on shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the 
borrower,  or  if  the  Secretary  deterniines  that 
he  ha^  become  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled; 

"lE)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest  on 
the  lu.p.ucl  balance  of  the  loan,  computed 
only  for  periods  during  which  the  loan  is 
repayable,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 
annum; 

"iFi  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  or  endorsement,  except  that  If  the 
borrower  is  a  minor  and  the  note  or  other 
evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him  would 
not.  under  the  applicable  law,  create  a  bind- 
ing obligation,  either  security  or  endor.se- 
ment  m.iy  be  required;  and 

•'iG)  "no  note  or  other  evidence  of  any 
such  loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by 
the  agency,  ii..-^titution,  or  organization  mak- 
ing the  loan  except  that,  if  the  borrower 
transfers  to  another  agency,  institution,  or 
org.inizatioii  participating  in  the  program 
under  this  section,  such  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  a  loan  may  be  transferred  to  such 
other  agency,  institution,  or  organization. 

•■(3 1  When  all  or  any  part  of  a  loan,  or 
interest.  Is  canceled  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  .■shall  pay  to  the  agency.  Insti- 
tution, or  organization  an  amount  equal  to 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  canceled  pcr- 
tlon.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

••(4»  Any  loan  for  any  year  by  •an  agency. 
Instltutioii.  or  crganlzatlon  from  a  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  this  section  shall  bo  made  in 
such  installmer.ts  as  may  be  provided  in  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  or  sucli  agreement 
and.  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization  that  any 
recipient  of  a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain 
satisfactory  standing,  any  or  all  further  in- 
stallments of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

"(5)  An  agreement  under  this  section  with 
any  agency,  instittitlon.  or  organization  shall 
Include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans 
from  the  student  loan  fund  established 
thereunder  reasonably  available  (to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  available  funds  in  such  fund) 
to  all  eligible  students  In  the  agency.  Insti- 
tution, or  organization  in  need  thereof. 

■■(6 1  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, an  agency.  Institution,  or  organization 
may  assess  a  charge  wltli  respect  to  a  loan 
from  the  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  under  this  section  for  failure 
of  the  borrower  to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  an 
Installment  when  It  Is  due  and,  In  the  case 
of  a  borrower  who  Is  entitled  to  deferment 
of  the  loan  under  paragraph  (2)  (B)  or  can- 
cellation of  part  or  all  of  the  loan  under 
paragraph  (2)(C),  for  any  failure  to  file 
timely  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  such 
entitlement.  The  amount  of  any  such  charge 
may  not  exceed  $1  for  the  first  month  or 
part  of  a  month  by  which  such  Installment 
or  evidence  Is  late  and  $2  for  each  such 
month  or  part  of  a  month  thereafter.  The 
agency,  Institution,  or  organization  may 
elect  to  add  the  amount  of  any  such  charge 


to  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  as  of  the 
first  day  after  the  day  ou  which  such  in- 
stallment or  evidence  was  due,  or  to  make 
the  amount  of  the  charge  payable  to  the 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization  not  later 
than  the  due  date  of  the  next  Installment 
after  receipt  by  the  borrower  of  notice  of 
the  assessment  of  the  charge. 

'■(7)  An  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion may  provide.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  that  during  the  re- 
payment period  of  a  loan  from  a  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  vmder 
this  section  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  borrower  with  respect  to  all 
the  outstanding  loans  made  to  him  from 
loan  funds  so  established  shall  be  at  a  rate 
eqtial  to  not  less  than  $15  per  month. 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  student  loan  funds  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)(1)  $1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  $3.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  *16,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  there 
are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3u, 
1076,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  students 
who  have  received  a  loan  from  any  academic 
year  ending  before  July  1,  1975,  to  c-intinue 
or  complete  their  education.  Sum:^  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsectivm  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary (1)  for  payments  Into  the  funds  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (f)(4),  and  (2)  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  under  this  section. 
for  Federal  capital  contributions  to  schools 
with  which  such  agreements  have  been  made. 
to  be  used  together  with  deposits  in  such 
funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  (ii) . 
for  establisliment  and  maintenance  of  stu- 
dent loan  funds. 

"Id)  ( 1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organization,  which  hias  an  es- 
tablished program  or  programs  for  the  train- 
ing or  retraining  of  personnel  In  the  allied 
health  professions  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  so  appropriated  as  the  number  of 
person.s  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In 
such  program  or  programs  In  such  agency, 
institution,  or  organization  approved  by  the 
Secretary  bears  to  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  such 
programs  in  all  such  agencies,  instittitions. 
or  organizations  in  all  the  States.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  etirolled.  in  such  a  program, 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  such  agencies.  In.'^ti'u- 
tlons.  or  organizations  for  purposes  of  the 
subsection  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
tary for  the  mo.<:t  recent  year  for  which  sat- 
isfactory data  are  avallalDle  to  him.  Funds 
available  in  any  fiscal  year  for  payment  to 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations  under 
this  section  (whether  as  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions or  as  loans  under  stibsect'on  ifn 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  for  that 
year  shall  be  allotted  among  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, or  organizations  approved  by  the 
Secretary  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(2 1  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
set  dates  by  which  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
organizations  must  file  applications  for  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  and  for  loans  pur- 
suant to  subsection  if). 

"(3)  The  Federal  capital  contributions  to 
a  loan  fund  of  an  agency,  Institution,  or 
organization  approved  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  paid  from  time  to 
time  In  such  Installments  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  result  In  unnecessary 
accumulations  in  Its  loan  fund. 


"(e)  (1)  After  June  30.  1979,  and  not  later 
than  September  30,  1979,  there  shall  be  a 
capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
loan  fund  established  under  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  by  each  agen- 
cy, institution  or  organization  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  first  be  paid  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of  June  30 
1979.  as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B| 
( i  I  bears  to  the  total  amount  In  such  fund 
derived  from  such  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions from  funds  deposited  therein  pursuant 
to  subsection    (  a)  (2)  (B)  (11) . 

"(B)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  agency,  Institution,  or  orga- 
nization  approved   by   the  Secretary. 

"(2i  After  September  30.  1970.  each  agency, 
institution  or  organization  approved  by  the 
Secretary  with  which  the  Secretary  has  made 
an  agreement  under  this  section  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary,  not  less  often  than  quar- 
terly, the  same  proportionate  share  of 
amounts  received  by  It  after  June  30,  1979, 
In  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on  loans 
made  from  the  loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  (other  than  so 
much  of  such  fund  as  relates  to  payments 
from  the  revolving  fund  established  by  sub- 
section (f)(4))  as  was  determined  for  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph   (1). 

"(f)(1)(A)  During  the  ti.«cal  year  er.ding 
June  30,  1971,  and  each  of  the  next  four  fis- 
cal years,  the  Secretary  may  make  loans, 
from  the  revoK'ing  fund  established  by  para- 
graph (4) .  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  institution  or  organization  approved 
by  him,  to  provide  all  or  part  of  the  capital 
needed  by  any  such  agency,  institution  or 
organization  for  making  loans  to  students 
under  this  subsection  (other  than  capital 
needed  to  make  the  Institutional  contribu- 
tiOits  required  of  agencies,  institutions  or  or- 
ganizations by  subsection  (a)  (2)  (Bi  (ii)  i. 
Loans  to  stvidents  from  stich  borrowed  sums 
shall  be  subject  to  the  terms,  conditions, 
and  limitations  set  forth  in  subsection  (bi. 
The  requirement  in  subsection  (a)(2)(B) 
(11)  with  respect  to  instlttitlonal  contribu- 
tions by  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions to  student  loan  funds  shall  not  apply 
to  loans  made  to  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  A  loan  to  an  agency,  institution,  or 
organization  approved  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions,  consistent  with  appli- 
cable provisions  of  subsection  (a),  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  If  the  Secretary 
deems  It  to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  will  be  achieved, 
these  terms  and  conditions  may  include  pro- 
visions making  the  obligation  of  the  agency, 
institution,  or  organization  to  the  Secretary 
on  such  a  loan  payable  solely  from  such  reve- 
nues or  other  assets  or  security  (including 
collections  on  loans  to  students)  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  approve.  Such  a  loan  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  adequate  to  cover  (i)  the  cost  of 
the  funds  to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  yields  of 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection,  and  (ii)  probable 
losses. 

"(2)  If  an  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion approved  by  the  Secretary  borrows  any 
sums  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  agree  to  pay  to  it  (A)  an  amount  equal 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  loss  to  it  from  de- 
faults on  student  loans  made  from  such 
sums.  (B)  the  amount  by  which  the  Interest 
payable  by  It  on  such  sums  exceeds  the  Inter- 
est received  by  it  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  sums,   (C)    an  amount  equal  to 
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the  amount  of  collection  expenses  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C)  to  be  paid  out 
of  a  student  loan  fund  with  respect  to  such 
sums,  and  (D)  the  amount  of  the  principal 
which  IS  canceled  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (b) 
(2)  iC)  or  (D)  with  respect  to  student  loans 
made  from  such  sums.  There  are  autliorlzed 
to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation such  suins  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  total  of  the  loans  made  In  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  (1)  such  limitations  as 
may  be  specified  in  appropriation  Acts,  and 
the  difference  between  $35,000,000  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  capital  contributions  paid 
under  this  section  for  that  year. 

•(4)  (A)  There  is  hereby  created  within  the 
Treasury  an  allied  professions  training  fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  paragraph  referred  to 
as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  without  fiscal  year  limitation  as 
a  revolving  fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. A  business-type  budget  for  the  fund 
shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, considered,  and  enacted  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law  (sections  102,  103,  and  104 
of  the  Goverruoent  Corporation  Control  Act, 
31  use.  847-849)  for  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporations. 

"(B)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  appropria- 
tions paid  into  the  fund  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c) .  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  all  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  as  interest  payments  or  repayment 
of  principal  on  loans  under  this  subsection, 
and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  de- 
rived by  him  from  his  operations  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subsection  (other  than  para- 
graph (2)),  including  any  moneys  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sale  of  assets, 
or  beneficial  interest  or  participation  in  as- 
sets, of  the  fund. 

"(C)  All  loans,  expenses  (other  than  nor- 
mal administrative  expenses),  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Secretary  tinder 
this  subsection  other  than  paragraph  (s) ) 
shall  be  paid  from  the  fund,  including  (but 
not  limited  to)  expenses  and  payments  of 
the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  sale, 
under  section  302  (c)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act.  of 
participation  In  obligations  acquired  under 
this  subsection.  From  time  to  time,  and  at 
least  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  fund  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  interest 
on  the  cumtjlative  amount  of  appropriations 
paid  out  for  loans  under  this  subsection, 
less  the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance  In 
the  fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such 
interest  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tre.Lsury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  during  the  months  pre- 
ceding each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturity  of  loans  made  from  the 
fund.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  any  interest  pajTnents  so  deferred 
shall  themselves  bear  Interest  If  at  any  time 
the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys  in  the 
fund  exceed  the  presAit  and  any  reasonable 
prospective  future  requirements  of  the  fund. 
such  excess  may  be  transferred  to  the  general 
fund  Of  the  Treasury. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  modifica- 
tions Of  agreements  or  loans  made  under  this 
section,  and  may  compromise,  waive,  or  re- 
lease any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand  of  the 
United  States  arising  or  acquired  under  this 
section." 

DEFINITION     OF     NONPROFIT     AGENCY,     INSTITtr- 
TION,     OR     ORGANIZATION 

Sfc.  206.  Section  795  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"professions",  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  the 
following:  ".  or  any  agencv.  Institution,  or 
organization.". 

Sec.  207.  Section  798  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Sec.  798.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  the  administration  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  provisions  of  this  part, 

"(2)  other  provisions  of  this  Act  which  re- 
late to  the  allied  health  professions  or  the 
training  of  individuals  to  prepare  them  to 
engage  in  any  of  such  professions;  and 

"(3)  provisions  of  law  which  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  which  relate  to  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions or  the  training  of  individuals  to  pre- 
pare them  to  engage  in  any  of  such  pro- 
fessions; 

with  a  view  to  determining  the  adequacy  of 
such  provisions  and  the  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  thereto  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  allied  health  professions 
personnel." 

ADVANCE      FUNDING 

Sec  208.  Part  O  of  title  VTI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  798  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"ADVANCE   rVNDING 

"Sec.  799.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  other  payments,  under  this  part 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  included  in  the 
appropratlon  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
such  fiscal  year." 

LICENSURE   REPORT 

Sec.  209.  Part  G  of  title  VII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  section  799  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 208  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
section: 

"LICENSfRE    REPORT 

"Sec  799a.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  prior  to  July  1. 
1971.  a  report  identifying  the  major  prob- 
lems associated  with  licensure,  certification. 
and  other  qualifications  for  practice  or  em- 
ployment of  health  personnel  ( Including 
group  practice  of  health  personnel ) .  to- 
gether with  summaries  of  the  activities  (if 
any)  of  Federal  agencies,  professional  or- 
ganizations, or  other  instrumentalities  di- 
rected toward  the  alleviation  of  such  prob- 
lems and  toward  maximizing  the  proper  and 
efficient  utilization  of  health  personnel  in 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  the  Xatlon.  Such 
report  shall  include  specific  recorrmienda- 
tions  by  the  Secretary  for  step>s  to  be  taken 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  fp  iden- 
tified in  such  report." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  express  my  appreciation  \x>  him  for 
his  great  contributions  to  the  bill  and  for 
aiding  in  the  expedition  of  the  hearings 
and  for  making  valuable  contributions  to 
the  bill  in  the  subcommittee,  in  the  full 
committee,  and  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH  >  in  health  matters  has  been 
most  enviable  and  a  great  credit  to  the 
people  of  Texas  who  sent  him  here.  It  is 
an  indication  of  his  high  character  and 
dedication.  He  needs  no  greater  compli- 
ment than  to  say  it  was  a  splendid  exer- 
cise of  leadership  in  the  finest  traditions 
of  our  former  committee  chairman, 
former  Senator  Hill,  of  Alabama,  who 
was  probably  the  leading  Senator  in  our 
history  in  terms  of  advances  in  the  field 
of  health  care  and  research. 


I  am  very  honored  and  privileged  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  great  contributions  over 
the  years  in  the  field  of  health  and 
health  care. 


SENATOR  HATFIELD  COMMENTS  ON 
FUTURE  FOREST  NEEDS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
our  distinguished  coUeague  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  HATFIELD'  showed  his  concern 
for  future  generations  of  AmericarLs  in 
a  speech  before  the  East  Portland  Rotary 
in  Portland,  Oreg. 

His  speech  dealt  with  how  we  will  uti- 
lize our  forests  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  population  for  recreation  and 
for  lumber.  Senator  Hatfii:ld's  remarks 
show  an  insight  into  the  problems  we 
will  face,  and  evidence  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  solutioas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield  I  al.so  has  prepared  a 
first  draft  of  a  bill  to  implement  his 
ideas.  He  plans  to  introduce  the  bill  early 
in  the  1971  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
his  draft  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Forest  Economy   and  Environment 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Mark  O    Hatfield,  be- 
fore the  East  Portland  Rotary  C:ub.  Port- 
land. Greg  .  July  2.  1970) 
Our    timber,    the    backbone    of    Oregoi^'s 
economy   and   Ort-gon's   forest   environment, 
is  on  the  threshold  of  growth  and  use  never 
before  known  to  us. 

In  order  to  stimulate  this  growth  and  to 
provide  one  answer  to  the  challenges  which 
face  tis  all.  I  wish  to  aniif-unce  today  the  de- 
tails of  legislation  which  I  will  introduce  and 
which  will.  I  believe,  stimulate  that  growth^ 
growth  in  vitally  needed  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  people,  growth  in  timber 
supply  and  growth  in  work  opportunities. 

Legislation  which  I  have  been  consider- 
ing for  some  time  would  have  as  Its  primary 
thrust  the  intensive  and  improved  manage- 
ment of  our  national  forestlands  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  incentives  to  the 
small,  private  landowners  of  this  country  to 
put  their  fallow  or  uneconomic  acreage  Into 
the  production  of  trees. 

I  win  go  Into  more  detail  later,  but  as  these 
remarks  will  demonstrate  we  are  falling  far 
short  of  the  production  of  timber  which  we 
must  have  for  our  future  population  growth 
and  the  crying  need  for  housing.  We  are  not 
meeting  the  recreation  demands  of  our  citi- 
zens close  to  their  homes;  we  are  not  ade- 
quately protecting  our  natural  environment 
and  we  are  allowing  private  land  to  sit  idle 
when  It  cotUd  be  put  into  productive  use  by 
planting  trees  we  must  have  to  provide  for 
these  housing  and  recreation  demands. 

My  legislation  is  In  harmony  with  that  of 
the  President  who.  on  June  19th.  directed  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  federal  forestlands 
In  order  to  increase  timber  yield  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  restoration,  malnt-enance, 
preservation  and  enchancement  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  Presidential  order  to  Increase  timber 
was  predicated  on  the  findings  of  a  15-month 
study  conducted  by  the  White  House  Cabinet 
Committee  Task  Force  on  Softwood  Lumber 
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and  Plywood  after  the  1968-69  boom  and 
bust  of  lumber  and  plywood  prices. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Mayo,  then  Director  of  the 
all-powerful  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  was  named 
Chairman  of  that  Task  Force. 

On  June  19th,  almost  slmultaneotisly  with 
the  White  House  release,  Mr.  Mayo  addressed 
the  Forest  Industries  Marketing  Conference 
m  Eugene,  at  which  he  commented  on  the 
findings  of  the  Task  Force  report.  The  follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  Mr.  Mayo's  remarks 
which  deal  directly  with  the  forest  economy 
and  our  environment: 

•The  Task  Force,  of  which  I  am  Chairman, 
has  been  studying  the  supply-demand  situa- 
tion in  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  In  terms 
of  both  the  short  and  longer  term  Implica- 
tions. 

"From  1972  to  1976,  short  supplies  of  Soft- 
wood timber  and  or  substitutes  could  re- 
strain housing  construction  unless  effective 
programs  are  developed  to  expand  timber 
availability.  Our  latest  estimates  Indicate 
that  softwood  requirements  In  the  period 
1974  to  1976  may  Increase  about  11  billion 
board   feet  over  1968  consumption. 

"For  purposes  of  estimating,  we  are  pro- 
jecting: 

"A  U.S.  population  of  300  million  people 
by  the  year  2000,  an  Increase  of  almost  50 
percent  over  the  present  population. 

"Residential  construction — the  nation's 
largest  market  for  softwood  timber  prod- 
ucts— rising  from  1.8  million  units  In  1968 
to  about  3  million  units  by  the  mld-1970's, 
and  3.5  million  units  by  the  year  2000. 

"We  project  roundwood  demand  to  rise 
up  to  95  billion  board  feet  In  the  year  2000 — 
nearly  double  the  48  billion  board  feet  con- 
sumed In  both  1968  and  1969.  This  is  clearly 
a  major  national  challenge — to  government, 
to  the  forest  products  Industry,  and  to  small 
owners  of  commercial  woodland." 

In  the  quote  which  follows,  Mr.  Mayo  pin- 
points not  only  the  Interests  of  Oregonlans, 
but  the  Interest  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  our  environment  In  the  following 
terms: 

"We  estimate  that,  with  prudent  and  In- 
tensive management,  the  allowable  cut  in 
the  national  forests  can  be  Increased  by  7 
to  8  billion  board  feet  over  the  next  decade. 
I  believe  this  can  be  done  in  ways  fully  con- 
sistent with  environment  considerations  and 
with  sustained  yield  and  multiple  use 
objectives." 

The  report  of  the  White  House's  Timber 
Task  Force  makes  It  clear  that  the  United 
States  faces  a  serious  timber  shortage  once 
home  building  resimaes. 

This  means  we  have  moved  Into  the  era 
where  we  must  now  secure  full  development 
and  properly  balanced  use  of  Oregon's  forest 
resources. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  gone  on  record  on  several  occasions 
stating  that  substantial  Increases  could  be 
made  in  allowable  cuts. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  now  on  rec- 
ord acknowledging  the  potential  of  the  pub- 
lic forestlands,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  directed  that  timber  pro- 
duction from  federal  lands  be  Increased,  and 
asks  that  ways  be  found  to  Increase  the 
piroductlon  of  softwood  timber  by  small, 
non-lndustrlal  forestland  owners. 

On  June  22.  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
said  that  the  President  approved  the  basic 
Idea  of  a  direct  subsidy  to  aid  small,  non- 
lndustrlal  forestland  owners. 

On  June  23.  the  long-awaited  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  report  was  Issued. 
This  year-long  study  of  public  land  policy, 
costing  over  7  million  dollars,  concluded,  In 
I>art,  as  follows: 

1.  Federally  owned  timber  Is  vital  to  the 
wood  economy  of  the  country, 

2.  Federally  owned  timber  Is  vital  to  the 
economics  of  many  communities; 


3.  Federal  policies  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  this  timber  can  result  In  the  Ufe  or  death 
of  firms  that  use  It; 

4.  The  federal  government's  dominance  as 
a  supplier  of  timber  will  continue  In  the 
futxire. 

5.  Lands  should  be  classified  for  commer- 
cdeil  timber  production  where  that  Is  the 
dominant  use  and  federal  programs  en  theee 
lands  be  financed  by  appropriations  from  a 
"Revolving  Fund,"  made  up  of  receipts  from 
timber  salee  from  these  lands. 

The  goals  for  the  forestlands  for  this  coun- 
try have  been  established 

The  American  people  are  calling  In  a  loud, 
clear  and  unmistakable  voice  for  conserva- 
tion leadership  which  will  result  In  this  na- 
tion's forestlands,  both  public  and  private, 
providing  beauty  and  prosperity  in  Increas- 
ing amounts  which  wlU  be  of  benefit  to  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

I  have  strong  feelings  about  forestland  con- 
servation and  an  equally  strong  desire  to  get 
things  moving.  We  need  a  way  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

I  have  drafted  legislation  which  contains 
provisions  necessary  to  Implement  President 
Nixon's  call  for  environmental  enhancement 
and  Increased  production. 

The  American  Forestry  Act  of  1971  Is  de- 
signed to  do  Just  this.  It  will  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing major  objectives: 

1.  Increase  productivity  by: 

A.  Intensive  management  of  publicly  owned 
commercial  forestlands. 

B.  Providing  matching  grants  to  state  and 
private  owners  to  rehabilitate  and  reforest 
presently  non-productive  lands. 

2.  Enhance  the  environment  by: 

A.  Developing  forestlands  which  will  serve 
as  recreational  areas  during  growth  periods. 

B.  Re-establishing  the  ecological  balance 
through  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  air,  water  and  soil. 

3.  Improve  awareness  of  forest  values  by: 

A.  Accelerated  educational  programs. 

B.  Accelerated  research  programs. 

"4.  Provide  a  flexible  program  for  log  ex- 
ports. 

INCREASING    FOREST    PRODUCTIVITY 

The  White  House  Timber  Task  Force  pro- 
jections on  timber  supplies  shows  shortages 
requiring  that  mandatory  action  be  taken 
now  to  provide  the  increased  timber  growth. 
Reforesting  and  rehabilitating  the  forest- 
lands of  the  United  States  can  be  one  of  the 
quickest  and  most  tangible  ways  to  enhance 
this  country's  environment  while  at  the  same 
time  growing  timber  for  the  future  needs. 

The  forestlands  of  the  United  States,  both 
public  and  private,  are  one  of  this  nation's 
most  extensive  and  valuable  renewable  nat- 
ural resources.  They  must  be  managed  to 
make  the  full  contributions  to  the  nation's 
welfare  now  and  In  the  future. 

THE    NATURE    OF    THE    NEED 

With  American  people  demanding  more 
from  their  country's  resources,  the  forest- 
land Is  one  which  can,  within  limits,  respond 
to  increases  In  the  public's  needs  and  de- 
sires. 

There  can,  and  there  must,  be  an  accom- 
modation for  all  uses  of  forest  resources. 

The  lack  of  decent  housing  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  sociological  problems  facing  the 
United  States  today,  and  much  of  the  un- 
rest in  this  country  can  be  tied  directly  to 
this  problem. 

Congress  recognized  housing  as  a  top  na- 
tional priority  in  1968  when  it  reaffirmed  the 
national  goal  set  forth  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family." 

In  the  1968  Housing  Act,  Congress  set  a 
national  goal  of  26  million  new  and  re- 
habilitated units  by  1978,  an  average  of  2.6 
million  units  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  construction 
of  housing  for  our  people  Is  staggering  along 


at  the  undistinguished  rate  of  about  1.2 
million  starts  for  the  current  year. 

We  won't  reach  the  nation's  housing  goals 
until  there  Is  a  substantial  Infusion  of  funds 
Into  the  conventional  mortgage  market,  a 
lowering  and  stabilization  of  Interest  rates 
and  some  brakes  applied  to  the  zooming  cost 
of  construction. 

The  Congress  has  passed  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1970  which  provides  a  250 
million-dollar  subsidy  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank.  This  should  provide  the  stimulus 
to  add  approximately  300,000  new  housing 
starts. 

The  failure  of  homebulldlng  to  keep  pace 
with  demand  forewarns  that  when  home 
construction  does  resume,  there  will  be  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  timber,  and  such 
demand  may  again  skyrocket  prices  as  it  did 
two  years  ago.  Loggers  and  lumbermen  are 
tired  of  riding  the  boom  and  bust  roller 
coaster. 

THE    K£T    TO    MEETING    THE    NEEDS 

Our  timber  needs  can  be  met  by  improving 
our  management  of  public  forest  lands  and 
by  providing  a  means  to  stimulate  private 
landowners  to  reforest  their  lands. 

My  American  Forestry  Act  of  1971  will 
establish  a  "Forestland  Management  Fund" 
to  deposit  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public 
timber.  This  will  make  available  the  funding 
necessary  for  Intensive  management  of  pub- 
lic forestlands  to  Increase  productivity,  while 
Insuring  that  funds  to  develop  and  protect 
the  other  uses  of  the  forest  resources,  at  the 
same  time  restoring,  maintaining  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  the  public  forestland 
environment. 

The  proposed  "Forestland  Management 
Fund"  Is  similar  to  the  "revolving  fund" 
recommended  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  Just  nine  days  ago. 

This  bin  establishes  an  "American  Ad- 
visory Board"  appointed  by  the  President 
which  win  counsel  and  assist  the  federal 
agencies  In  determining  the  allocation  of 
uses  of  the  nation's  forestland  resources. 

Public  timber  sales  generate  $350  million 
annually.  Funds  are  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  manage  and  protect  the  national 
forest  Including  timber,  water,  recreation, 
range,  wildlife,  and  the  building  of  roads. 

My  legislation  anticipates  that  funds  will 
continue  to  be  used  for  these  purposes. 

Increased  receipts  will  be  generated  by 
Intensive    management    techniques. 

These  funds  should  continue  to  be  applied 
for  the  enhancement  of  our  public  forest- 
lands and  to  stimulate  development  of  re- 
forestation on  privately  owned  lands. 

The  key  to  meeting  the  nation's  long-term 
needs  for  wood  Is  in  developing  the  private 
forestlands. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  surlace 
area  of  the  United  States  Is  In  forest  cover, 
and  over  one-half  of  this  area  Is  in  privately 
held  small  ownerships. 

The  June  Issue  of  American  Forests  Indi- 
cates there  are  some  4  million  private  owners 
who  own  and  control  some  200  million  acres 
of  these  small  non-lndustrlal  tracts.  I  believe 
a  way  can  be  found  to  require  a  tree  planted 
for  every  tree  cut. 

The  cost  of  rehabilitating  and  reforesting 
this  nation's  non-producing  forestland  and 
its  environment  is  going  to  be  high.  However, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  direct  and  in- 
direct public  benefits  will  far  exceed  the  costs. 

The  principal  single  purpose  of  my  "Ameri- 
can Forestry  Act  of  1971"  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  grow  as  much  wood  on  every  acre  of 
suitable  forestland  as  each  acre  Is  capable 
of  producing.  In  a  single  word,  the  purpn.se 
of  this  Act  Is  Growth. 

ENHANCING    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  declares  a  national  policy  which  will 
encourage  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony 
between  man  and  his  environment;  to  pro- 
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mote  efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate 
damage  to  the  environment  and  biosphere, 
and  stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man. 
and  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  eco- 
logical systems  and  natural  resources  Impor- 
tant to  the  nation. 

Our  public  lands  must  receive  a  better 
quality  of  management  to  enhance  the  en- 
vironment In  terms  of  scenery,  improved  air 
and  water  quality,  soil  stabilization,  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  and  sprltual  en- 
richment. 

The  "American  Forestry  Act  of  1971"  meets 
this  challenge. 

Not  only  will  the  public  forests  be  man- 
aged with  strong  environmental  considera- 
tion, my  proposal  calls  for  the  development 
of  a  large  number  of  small  tracts  of  pri- 
vately held  land  that  will  be  made  available 
for  recreation  purposes  during  the  growth 
period  of  the  forest. 

This  can  be  done  through  a  leasing  pro- 
gram administered  at  the  state  level  which 
will  provide  sufficient  Inducement  to  the 
owner  to  permit  public  recreational  use. 

Funds  for  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram can  come  from  several  sources.  Legisla- 
tive dellberatlo.i  should  determine  that 
which  is  most  appropriate. 

A  national  policy  which  permits  vast  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds  to  keep  crops  out 
of  production  should  not  preclude  the  use  of 
those  funds  for  forest  development.  No  long- 
er can  '.ve  enjcy  this  luxury. 

The  most  appropr.ate  application  of  this 
program  would  be  to  develop  forested  tracts 
near  our  urban  centers  for  the  enjoyment  of 
families  who  do  not  have  the  Inclination,  the 
time,  or  the  money  to  backpack  Into  the 
more  remote  areas. 

IMPROVE  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  FOREST  VALUES 

In  consonance  with  other  on-going  educa- 
tional programs,  this  proposal  calls  for  ex- 
pansion of  our  environmental  educational 
effort. 

Our  programs  recognize  the  role  of  en- 
lightened forest  management  and  the  rela- 
tionship and  value  of  well-managed  forests 
to  our  total  environmental  needs. 

Strong  emphasis  on  forestry  research 
should  continue  at  the  state  level.  Land 
grant  Institutions  have  a  far-reaching  role 
to  exert  In  the  development  of  Improved 
forestry  techniques,  genetics  and  practices. 

Environmental  implications  of  technical 
changes  must  be  fully  evaluated.  We  must 
apply  the  knowledge  learned  and  make  sure 
that  It  Is  taught  In  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  so  that  our  younger  citizens 
can  become  more  Intelligently  aware  of  the 
reasons  why  the  forests  are  managed  as  they 
are. 

ADDITIONAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  The  proposed  legislation  provides  for  a 
flexible  log  export  policy.  It  will  authorize 
our  forest  management  agencies  to  reduce 
or  halt  altogether  log  exports  as  determined 
by  our  ability  to  meet  domestic  needs. 

2.  The  "American  Forestry  Act  of  1971" 
provides  specifically  for  no  alteration, 
amendment,  repeal,  modification  or  conflict 
with  the  O  &  C  Act  of  1937.  The  recent  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission  report  re- 
lating to  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  on  fed- 
eral lands  could  have  serious  Impact  In  Ore- 
gon. This  should  prompt  each  county  to 
make  an  early  In-depth  analysis  of  Its  pres- 
ent receipts  from  tlmberlands  administered 
by  federal  agencies  compared  to  the  receipts 
recommended  or  Implied  In  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  report. 

CONFLICTS 

For  some  time  I  have  been  deeply  troubled 
over  what  appears  to  be  a  steady  drift  Into 
deadlock.  The  national  efforts  In  forest  con- 
servation have  been  nullified  by  powerful 
groups  of  strongly  spirited  and  highly  moti- 
vated people.  This  has  had  a  profound  In- 
fluence on  forestry  In  Oregon. 


The  strong,  ixnlted  conservation  surge 
which  marked  the  first  50  years  of  this  cen- 
tury has  fractured  and  spUt.  Dinrlng  the  past 
decade  conservation  positions  have  Increas- 
ingly become  polarized  and  hardened. 
"Amenity  conservation"  Is  In  a  contest  with 
"Wise  Use  Conservation."  Tet  In  between 
the  two  there  seems  to  be  a  large  area  of 
middle  ground  where  both  may  attain  some 
of  their  announced  objectives,  but  perhaps 
not  to  the  degree  and  magnitude  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  hoped  as  the  sole  dom- 
inating force. 

But  we  cannot  permit  this  growing  polar- 
ization to  stop  progress. 

CONCLUSION 

My  bill  Is  proposed  legislation,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  Introduce  it  for  legislative  action 
until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  from 
aU  Interested  p>artles. 

The  bill  which  finally  emerges  should  rep- 
resent that  which  is  needed  to  get  forest 
conservation  moving  In  a  direction  that  best 
meets  the  needs  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

My  concern  Is  that  each  state  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  play  a  dominant  role  In  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  own  resources  and  environment 
with  the  federal  role  being  limited  to  tech- 
nical and  financial  asBlstance. 

Yes,  this  Is  a  new  approach.  It  is  the  type 
of  program  that  can  do  much  for  Oregon- 
lans. 

We  have  a  great  potential  for  adding  to 
our  nation's  total  timber  supply,  exceeded 
only  by  our  pwtentlal  to  demonstrate  our 
ability  to  merge  these  goals  with  our  en- 
vironmental needs. 

I  have  faith  In  America  and  In  the  ability 
of  all  Americans,  working  together  to  solve 
these  problems. 

I  believe  that  our  people  will  respond 
favorably  to  this  type  of  challenging  pro- 
gram which  should  help  lead  the  way  to 
better  housing,  more  and  better  recreational 
opportunities;  and  purer  air  and  water. 

But  most  Important  of  all,  it  will  provide 
a  measure  of  hope  for  the  future  and  re- 
stored faith  In  our  ability  to  provide  for  not 
only  the  immediate  housing  and  recre- 
ation needs  but  for  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children. 

[July  1.  1970,  first  working  draft  of  bill  to 
be  Introduced  by  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
of  Oregon.] 

S.  — 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reforestratlon  and 
rehabilitation  of  forestlands  throughout 
the  nation  in  order  to  Improve  forestland 
productivity  and  the  environment:  to  pro- 
vide for  balanced  management,  develop- 
ment, protection  and  preservation  of 
forestlands  on  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  order  to  meet 
the  Increasing  national  demand  for  timber, 
recreation.  Including  wilderness,  water  of 
high  quality,  pure  air,  minerals,  forage, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat;  and  educa- 
tional program  In  forest  environment, 
technical  guidance  and  assistance,  and 
forestland  research;  establishment  cf  suit- 
able and  special  funding;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "American  Porestrv  Act 
of  1971." 

statement    of    FINmNCS     AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds— 

(a)  that  fulfillment  of  the  Nation's  in- 
creasing need  for  forest  products,  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  water  of  high  quality, 
pure  air,  minerals,  forage,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  plus  restoration,  maintenance, 
and  enhancement  of  the  forestland  environ- 
ment, are  a  shared  responsibility  of  forest- 


land owners  and  reponslve  balanced  forest- 
land management  Is  needed  which  promotes 
the  national  welfare  by  creating  and  main- 
taining harmonious  conditions  in  terms  of 
both  beauty  and  prosjjerlty  in  a  manner 
which  best  fulfills  the  social,  economic  and 
other  requirements  for  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

(b)  that  there  Is  a  pressing  and  growing 
need  for  massive  new  efforts  to  reforest  and 
rehabUitate  deforested  and  partially  stocked 
Federal  and  private  forestlands  which  are  not 
contributing  to  the  national  wood  needs  nor 
to  a  quality  envlroiunent  and  often  repre- 
sent degradation  of  both; 

(c)  that  there  is  a  need  to  strengthen  and 
broaden  the  base  In  forest  environment  edu- 
cation, and  technical  guidance  ai.d  research 
which  have  fallen  far  behind  national  needs, 
and  are  responsible,  in  part,  for  this  Nation's 
projected  deficiency  in  timber  supply  and  de- 
terioration of  the  forestland  environment; 

(d)  that  except  for  Federal  forestlands,  the 
expenditure  of  funds  authorized  under  the 
terms  of  this  Act  shall  be  directed  through 
State  Governments,  due  to  the  rural  nature 
of  the  forestlEind  resource  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  small  private  non-industrial  forest- 
land  ownerships; 

(e)  that  nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  amend.  rep>eal. 
Interpret,  modify  or  be  in  ccnflict  with  the 
MulUple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  cf  1960 
(74  Stat.  215);  O&C  Act  of  1937  (50  Stat. 
874);  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  of 
1964  (78  Stat.  986);  Wilderness  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  891)  and  the  National  Environment 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852) ,  unless  spe- 
cifically provided  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Title  I.  General  Forestland  Conservation 
Measures 
non-federal    forestlands:    reforestation 
and  rehabilitation 
Sec.  101.  (a)  With  general  funding  by  the 
Congress,    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed,  under  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine  to  be  fair  and 
equitable  in  each  State,   to  cooperate  with 
the  States  and  through  them  with  private 
organizations  or  Individuals  therein.  In  the 
rehabilitation  and  reforestation  of  suitable 
State  and  small  private  non-Industrial  forest- 
land   ownerships,    provided,    however,    such 
grants  will  be  limited  to  that  acreage  cur- 
rently In  a  non-stocked  or  poorly  stocked  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, including  the  following: 

(1)  To  provide  matching  grants  to  States 
for  reforestation  and  rehabilitation  of  suit- 
able State-owned  forestlands: 

(2)  To  provide  matching  grants  to  States 
for  the  leasing  or  purchase  of  suitable  lands 
from  private  owners  for  rehabilitation  or  de- 
velopment of  forestlands  which  can  serve  as 
recreational  areas  during  timber  growth; 

(3)  To  provide  grants  through  the  States 
for  matching  private  Investments  In  the 
reforestation  and  rehabilitation  of  suitable 
small  private  nonlndustrlal  forestland  own- 
erships. In  any  one  year  the  reforestation 
and  rehabilitation  provisions  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  tract  or  tract.s  of  land  which, 
when  combined,  are  in  excess  ^f  1.000  acres, 
under  the  sole  ownership  of  an  individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  trust,  association, 
or  any  other  business  unit,  device  or  arrange- 
ment; 

(4)  To  establish  or  expand  and  operate 
forest  tree  nurseries  where  private  sources 
of  forest  trees  are  Inadequate; 

(5)  To  provide  assistance  for  Si.'ite  de- 
veloped and  controlled  expanded  programs 
In  forest  environment  education,  technical 
forestland  management  guidance  and  for- 
estland research. 

(b)  In  no  case  other  than  for  preliminary 
Investigations,  shall  the  amount  expended 
by  the  Federal  government  In  any  state  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  undpr  this  section,  exceed 
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the  amount  expended  by  the  State  and 
others  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  same 
fiscal  year.  Including  the  expenditures  of 
forest  owners  or  operators  which  are  required 
by  Sta'.e  law. 

(C)  As  ii  condition  for  the  expenditure 
of  directly  appropriated  Federal  funds  for 
the  reforestation  and  rehabilitatlcn  of  for- 
estlands  upon  private  property,  the  fee  owner 
will  be  required  to  sign  a  Hen  agreement, 
management  contract,  or  similar  device,  with 
the  State  for  a  period  of  time  determined 
and  specified  by  the  State,  or  until  the  State 
certifies  the  first  cut  of  timber  suitable  for 
Industrial  \i.-e.  This  Hen,  contract  or  device 
is  Intended  to  assure  restoration  of  timber 
productlvitv  and  Its  environment  or  obtain 
repayment  of  the  grant,  plus  Interest,  If  such 
lands  are  ;iot  malntaliied  and  protected  for 
the  purposes  for  which  funds  were  granted, 
and  in  addition,  to  ;issure  that  timber  har- 
vest will  be  promptly  matched  by  reforesta- 
tion. For  State  and  local  government -owned 
lands,  evidence  of  laws,  ordinances,  or  public 
resolutions  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  be  deemed  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy this  requirement.  In  either  case,  priority 
In  treatment  will  be  given  to  thos**  l.inds 
yieldinrr  the  greatest   public  benefits. 

(d)  Funds  are  authorized  for  use  to  aid 
In  the  establishment,  development,  and  ex- 
pansion of  State  and  private  forest  tree 
nurseries:  provided  that  only  tree  seed  which 
is  certified  as  to  source  and  quality  Is  u=ed 
lei  On  an  availability  basis,  tree  seedlings 
m.iy  be  sold  at  cost  from  forest  nurseries 
for  private  use  in  reforesting  small  privately 
owned  tracts  or  non-industrial  forestlands. 
(f  >  Funds  are  authorized  to  accelerate  and 
expand  forest  environment  education,  tech- 
nical forestland  guidance,  and  forestland  re- 
search under  direction  of  the  appropriate 
officials  In  each  State.  An  expansion  In  en- 
vironmental studies,  particularly  those  deal- 
ing with  forestland  resources  and  Its  asso- 
ciated environment.  Is  needed  at  the  lower 
grade  levels  throughout  school  systems; 
technical  assistance  through  strengthened 
and  expanded  cooperative  extension  forestry 
Is  needed  to  provide  the  means  of  securing 
environmental  improvements  as  well  as  in- 
creased production  of  forest  products,  par- 
ticularly from  small  forestland  ownerships; 
and.  special  forestland  research  grants  are 
needed  to  accelerate  studies  In  new  ways  and 
methods  of  Improving  environmental  man- 
agement. Intensive  forest  production,  and 
wood  utilization. 

(g)  Each  State  receiving  Federal  funds  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  prepare  a  State 
reforestation  and  rehabUltation  plan  In  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  agencies  admin- 
istering Federal  lands  within  fhe  State  which 
shall  be  approved  by  the  American  Forestry 
Board,  hereinafter  provided,  prior  to  the  ex- 
penditure or  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for 
development  of  State  or  private  forestlands. 
Title   II.  Federal  Forestlands 

FORESTLAND     MANAGEMENT     FUND 

Sec  201.  cat  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  "Forest- 
land Management  Fund."  Except  as  herein- 

afer  provided,  beginning there  shall  be 

credited  to  the  fund  all  receipts  from  (1 )  the 
sale  of  timber  and  from  any  other  source  of 
revenue  from  the  national  forests  and  other 
lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
(2)  the  .sale  of  timber  from  public  domain 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

(bi  The  provision  of  Section  3  of  the  Ma- 
teria!; Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  681)  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  or  directs  deposits  In  con- 
nection with,  or  receipts  from,  the  sale  of 
timber  from  public  domain  lands,  is  hereby 
amended  to  direct  that  such  deposits  or  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  timber  from  public 
domain  lands  will  be  deposited  into  the 
"Forestland  Management  Fund." 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202.  (at  Moneys  credited  to  the 
"Forestland  Management  Fund"  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
shall  be  available  In  like  amounts  for  expend- 
iture, for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  only  when 
appropriated  therefor.  Such  moneys  as  may 
be  appropriated  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended Any  money  credited  to  the  fund  and 
not  subsequently  authorized  for  expendi- 
ture by  Congress  within  two  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing; the  fiscal  years  in  which  such  money 
was  credited  to  the  fund,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  miscellaneous  receipt  of  the  United 
Stat?s  Treasury. 

T'SE  OF   FtlNDS 

Sec.  203.  (ai  Moneys  appropriated  from 
the  fund  shall  be  allocated  in  each  fiscal  year 
for  expenditure  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  appropriation  Acts  making 
them  available.  Moneys  allocated  to  any  unit 
of  the  national  forest  system  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  or  to  the  public  lands 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  I^and  Man- 
agement, shall  be  used  for  the  following 
purposes : 

(1)  Timber  resource  management  includ- 
ing reforestation  and  development 

(2)  Environment  management  including 
restoration,  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  Its  quality. 

I  3)   Recreation  management. 

(4)  Fish  and  wildlife  habitat  management. 

(5)  Range  resource  management 

(6)  Soil,  water  and  pure  ;ur  management. 

(7)  Administration  of  mineral  claims, 
leases,  special  uses,  and  research  for  the  pur- 
poses enumerated  in  this  subsection. 

ENVIRONMENTAL     IMPACTS     ON     FEDERAL 
FORESTLANDS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  connection  with  the  sale 
of  timber  and  other  forest  products,  or  the 
use  of  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  require  contractors  and  permittees  to  In- 
stall or  take  such  measures  as  deemed  desir- 
able to  minimize  adverse  environmental  Im- 
pacts that  might  result  from  the  authorized 
activity.  The  costs  of  such  measures  shall  be 
recognized  in  determining  the  appraised 
value  of  the  product  to  be  sold  or  the  amount 
of  the  permit  fee. 

repeal 

Sec.  205.  fai  Tlie  Act  of  March  13.  1913  (37 
Stat.  843.  843:16  USC  501)  Is  hereby  repealed. 
Title  III.   GENER.^L  Provisions 

FORESTLAND    MANAGEMENT   PLAN 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment,  a  national  plan 
Including  national  forest  and  goals  for  the 
balanced  development,  management,  preser- 
vation, and  protection  of  all  the  Nation's 
forestlands  for  high  resource  yields  and  en- 
vironmental restoration,  maintenance  and 
enhancement. 

AMERICAN    FORESTRY    BO.ARD 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  board  known  as  the  American 
Forestry  Board  consisting  of  not  less  than 
seven  or  more  than  eleven  members,  and 
name  a  chairman  thereof,  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  coun.sel  and  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlculttire  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  determining  the  allocation 
between  uses  of  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
forestlands  and  to  direct  a  balanced  expendi- 
ture program  which  will  provide  for  the 
maximum  and  properly  balanced  use  of  the 
resoiu-ces  of  the  Federal  forestlands.  The 
Board  will  also  advl.se  on  reforestation  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  non-federal  forestlands. 
technical  forestland  assistance,  environmen- 
tal education   and   forestland   research   and 


other  matters  directly  or  Indirectly  related 
thereto. 

(b)  Members  of  the  American  Forestry 
Board  shall,  while  serving  in  the  business 
of  the  Board,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
including  travel  time;  and  while  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allotted  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  Sec.  5703  of  Title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the 
Government  Service  Intermittently. 

(c)  Funds  are  authorized  for  appropriation 
from  the  Federal  Forestland  Fund  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Section. 

EXPORT  OF  UNPROCESSED  TIMBER 

Sec  303.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1972. 
the  volume  of  unprocessed  timber  originat- 
ing on  Federal  lands  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  to  be  sold  an- 
nually Into  foreign  export  will  be  Jointly 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  public 
hearings  and  consultation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Board. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Departments 
administering  public  forestlands  shall  Issue 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Including  the  preven- 
tion of  direct  substitution  of  non-Federal 
timber  restricted  from  export  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  those  Acts  cited  herein,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior: 

(1)   Shall  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  and  not  later  than  every  ten  years 
thereafter,  hold  a  public  hearing  or  hearings 
at  a  suitable  location  on  the  prescribed  Fed- 
eral or  State  forestland  plans.  Hearings  will 
be  held  by  appropriate  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing    10     per     centum     or     more     of     the 
public    forestland    In    the    State,    or,    by 
the    State    where    Federal    matching    funds 
are    used    In    a    State    In    which    less    than 
10  per  centum  of  the  public  forestland  In 
the  State  Is  in  Federal  ownership.  Notice  of 
such  hearings  shall  be  given  through  such 
means  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary   of   the   Interior  or  State   officials 
deem  appropriate,  including  publication  in 
a  newspaper  or  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion In  the  area.  Such  notice  shall  Include 
statements  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing  and  the  place  where  the  plan  may 
be  examined.  In  reaffirming  or  approving  such 
plans,   the    Secretary  or  State   official  shall 
consider  the  views  and  comments  presented 
by  interested  Individuals,  groups,  and  agen- 
cies. A  summary  and  discussion  of  views  and 
comments   shall    be   Included   as   a   part  of 
the   record   of   plans.   Such    record  and  the 
reaffirmed  or  approved  plan  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  In  the  office  of  the  Forest 
Service.    Bureau    of    Land    Management,   or 
appropriate   State   office   In   the   area.    Such 
plan  will  apply  to  each  appropriate  adminis- 
trative  unit.   The  appropriate   Secretary  or 
State  official  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
manage  the  area  covered  by  the  plan  In  con- 
formity with  such  plan  or  any  revisions  there- 
of adopted  In  accordance  with  this  subsection. 
Until  such  plans  have  been  reviewed  or  de- 
veloped and  reaffirmed  or  approved  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  a  public  hearing 
at  a  location  convenient  to  the  area  involved 
shall  be  announced  through  such  means  as 
the  Secretary  or  State  official  deems  appropri- 
ate Including  publication  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  area,  and  shall  be 
held  before  any  sale  of  timber  is  made  in  any 
unroaded  area  which  Is  a  regionally  signifi- 
cant geographical  or  physical  entity; 

(2)   Shall  from  time  to  time  consult  with 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council  concern- 
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ing  the  establishment  and  administration  of 
balanced  forestland  use  and  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  Shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  the  operation  and  effectiveness  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  305.  Definition. 

(a)  As  used  In  the  Act,  the  term  "forest- 
land" means  land  which  Is  producing,  or  is 
capable  of  producing,  crops  of  industrial 
wood  and  not  withdrawn  from  timber  utili- 
zation by  statute  or  administrative  regula- 
tion. 

Sec  306.  Authorization. 

(a I  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  but  for  fiscal  year  1971  appropriations 

shall  not  exceed  $ from  the  Forestland 

Management  Fund  and  S through  gen- 
eral funding  by  the  Congress.  Such  sums 
shall  be  in  addition  to  allotments  of  grants 
that  may  be  made  available  under  other 
author;zations. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1010,  S.  245.5.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
ScHWEiKERi.  The  bill  will  be  stated  bv 
title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  2455'  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
an(i  insert : 

Secticn  1.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  635; 
42  U.S.C.  1975b(a)),  as  amended,  Is  further 
amended  as  follows:  Strike  "$75"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$100". 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  105  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  636;  42 
VS.C.  1975d(a)),  as  amended,  Is  further 
amended  as  follows:  Strike  "$75"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$100". 

Sec  3.  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (71  Stat.  636;  42  U.S.C.  1975e),  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  106.  For  the  purpKJses  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  the  sum  of  $3,400,000,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  until  January  31,  1973, 
the  sum  of  $3,400,000." 


tlon  of  the  bill  S.  2455.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  the 
McClellan  amendment  No.  770  be  limited  to 
one  hour  and  debate  on  any  other  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  leader:  Provided.  That  In 
the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment .  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  ALASKA  NATIVE  CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  debate  on  S.  2455  and  the 
final  vote  thereon,  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  926,  S. 
1830,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  has  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  been  cleared  all  around.  It 
has  to  do  with  this  bill,  which  will  not 
be  considered  before  tomorrow. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  The  unanimous-consent 
request  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tuesday  Julv 
J4.  1970,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  consldera- 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON 
THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  3215)  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  The  report  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  conferees 
appointed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
met  in  committee  of  conference  on  S. 
3215,  to  amend  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  have  re- 
solved all  differences  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill.  Of  the  12  differences, 
two  were  of  major  import  while  The 
other — though     substantive — were     re- 


solved without  difficulty.  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  two  major  areas  of 
impoitance  and  submit  for  the  Record 
a  statement  pertaining  to  the  other 
points. 

The  House^ amendments  amended  sec- 
tion 5«hM3>  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  that  no  State  should 
receive  less  than  575,000  for  anv  fi.<;cal 
year  from  funds  allocated  to  carrv  out 
the  purix)ses  of  that  subsection.  The" Sen- 
ate bill  in  authorizing  separate  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
1 3)  of  subsection  <hi  of  section  5  pro- 
vided that  $50,000  should  be  allotted  to 
each  State  and  that  any  fund.s  remaining 
after  such  an  allotment  would  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  States  in  equal  amounts 
except  that  for  the  purpo.se  of  the  addi- 
tional allocation  Guam  and  American 
Samoa  would  not  be  considered  as  States. 
The  conference  report  provides  that 
from  the  sums  appropriated  to  carrv  out 
the  purposes  of  section  S'h'  'Si  for  any 
fiscal  year  not  less  than  S65.000  shall  be 
allotted  to  each  State  and  adopts  the 
remaining  text  of  the  Senate  bUl. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  for  fiscal  vear 
1971  separate  authorizations  of  apiDro- 
priations  to  each  endowment  for  the 
various  activities  imder  the  act  totaling 
$40,000,000.  The  House  amendment  con- 
solidated the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions into  a  single  sum  of  S40.000.000  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  In  addition,  the  House 
amendment  placed  no  limit  on  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  The 
Senate  bill  placed  overall  limitations  on 
appropriations  of  S60  mUlion  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  $80  million  for  fii>cal  year 
1973.  The  conference  report  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bUl. 

Except  for  minor  clarifying,  conform- 
ing provisions  this  supplemental  ma- 
terial reflects  the  resolution  of  the  minor 
differences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed  bill. 

First.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
this  act  may  be  cited  as  "The  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Amendments  of  1970."  The 
House  amendment  contamed  no  short 
title.  The  conference  report  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Two.  The  House  amendment  added  ad- 
ditional language  to  clause  2  of  the 
declaration  of  purpo.se  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  National  Foundation  on  tlie 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  The 
Senate  bill  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment. 

Three.  The  House  amendment  amend- 
ed the  definition  of  the  humanities  to 
include  "comparative  religion"  and 
"ethics"  and  by  requiring  that  particu- 
lar attention  be  paid  to  the  relevance  of 
the  humanities  to  current  conditions  of 
national  life.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
report  adopts  the  provision  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  bUl  incorporated 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  I>-velopment 
Act  into  section  6  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of   1965   deleting  the  independent 
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study  authority  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Alts.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provisions.  The 
conference  report  adopts  in  substance 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Fifth.  The  House  amendment  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  an  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference 
report  does  not  contain  such  new 
authority. 

Sixth.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
technical  amendment  providing  for  a 
successor  to  the  Recreation  Board  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  a  State  arts  council  under 
section  5(h)  of  the  act.  The  House 
amendment  did  not  contain  a  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  adopts 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Seventh.  The  House  amendment  but 
not  the  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities  to  ini- 
tiate and  support  research  and  programs 
to  strengthen  teaching  potential  in  the 
humanities.  The  conference  report 
adopts  the  provision  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Eighth.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  to  foster  education  in  the 
hu-nanities.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  report  adopts  the  provision 
of  the  House  amendment. 

Ninth.  The  House  amendment  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  an  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Humanities.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  report  does  not  contain  such 
new  authority. 

Tenth.  The  Senate  bill,  unlike  the 
House  amendment,  amended  section  9  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  to  include  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities.  The  conference  re- 
port contains  the  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill. 


Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  bill  is  the  best  that 
could  be  brought  out  of  conference.  It 
was  an  amicable  session,  with  agreement 
being  easily  reached.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adopt  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conferees  on  S.  3215. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEncER).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (^at  4 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  July 
14,  1970,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  13,  1970: 

Corporation  foe  Public  Broadcasting 
Saul  Haas,  of  Washington,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 


March  26,  1976,  vice  Roscoe  C.  Carroll,  term 
expired. 

International  Moketaby  Fund 
Charles  R.  Harley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  VS. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national  Monetary  Fund  for  a  term   of  2 
years,  vice  John  S.  Hooker. 

Department  of  Justice 
Juan  C.  San  Agustln,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Guam  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Francisco  R.  Santos, 
resigning. 

In  thx  Arict 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  phDsltlon 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  MacNalr  Wright,  Jr.,  562- 
54-2446,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  resj>onslblllty  designated  by 
the  F>resldent  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Leon  Rowny,  219-18- 
9284,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Ferdinand  Thomas  Unger,  159-14- 
2648,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Frank  Joseph  Sackton,  321-10- 
0686,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grade  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 

To  be  major 

Basom,  Darrel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liOvett,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saltee,  Lawrence  T.,  504-1&-4960. 
Strum,  Major,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Wiley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress: 
Therefore  for  Thy  name's  sake  lead  me 
and  guide  me.  (Psalm  31 :  3.) 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  art 
the  Father  of  all  mankind,  we  turn  from 
the  activities  of  the  day  to  lift  our  spirits 
unto  Thee  from  whom  all  blessinB6  flow. 
Keep  us  ever  mindful  of  Thy  presence 
for  without  Thee  all  our  labor  is  in  vain. 

We  pray  for  guidance  as  we  face  the 
duties  of  these  hours,  as  we  make  our 
decisions,  and  as  we  plan  for  the  welfare 
of  our  beloved  America.  For  courage  and 
faith  we  pray  tliat  through  these  difficult 
days  we  may  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  Thee. 

Biess  those  who  serve  under  the  flag 
of  our  country,  these  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  men  and  women  in  our  Armed 


Forces,  our  prisoners  of  war.  and  those 
in  civilian  offices.  Keep  us  all  united  in 
the  common  cause  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  all  men. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  July  9.  1970,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pas.sed  with  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R  11766.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  Of  1966. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3430.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  1456.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(6)  (I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  sub- 
sequent legislation,  so  as  to  permit  market- 
ing orders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint,  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 


S.  583.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  flying  of 
the  American  flag  over  the  remains  of  the 
U.S.  ship  Utah  in  honor  of  the  heroic  men 
who  were  entombed  in  her  hull  on  Decem- 
ber  7,    1941; 

S.  2565.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  fixing 
the  boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park, 
Fla.,  and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
land  therein,  in  order  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  such  acquisitions; 

S.  2808.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Minot  extension  of  the  Garri- 
son diversion  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  In  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3302.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other 
purpo.ses; 

S.  3617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  continue  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment; 

SJ  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
expanding  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
In  the  United  States;  and 

S.  Con,  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
terminate  the  Joint  resolution  commonly 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 


weather.  This  hospital  was  reduced  to 
such  a  level  for  want  of  maintenance 
funds.  The  reason— these  funds  were  di- 
verted to  pay  inadequate  staff  salaries. 
The  Senate  last  week  increased  the 
VA  hospital  appropriations  by  $100  mil- 
lion. This  is  still  a  far  cry  from  the  real 
needs  of  VA  hospitals.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  in  efforts  to  realistically 
fund  VA  hospitals. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17619.  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTE- 
RIOR AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  17619)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  jRscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pui-poses, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Wasliington?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Messrs.  Kirwan, 
Marsh,  Flynt,  Obey,  Mahon,  Reifel, 
McDade.  Wyatt.  and  Bow. 


CARIBBEAN  PEARL 

(Mr.  CORDOVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  c6rDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  they 
say,  it  is  a  mighty  big  world,  and  Puerto 
Rico  is  only  a  tiny  part  of  it.  But  from 
our  little  place  in  the  sun  now  comes  the 
fairest  maiden  of  them  all. 

She  is  Marysol  Malaret.  a  20-year-old 
Lathi  beauty  from  San  Juan  who  was 
named  Miss  Universe  in  Miami  Beach 
last  Saturday. 

A  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words, 
of  course,  and  our  colleagues  who  have 
seen  Marysol's  photo  in  the  national 
press,  I  am  sure  will  agree  that  she 
deserves  the  golden  title. 

A  Miss  Universe  is  always  a  very  busy 
young  lady,  but  I  hope  to  present  her  in 
Washington  in  the  near  future,  and  I 
want  as  many  of  our  colleagues  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  our  Caribbean  pearl. 


THE    PLIGHT    OF    THE    VETERANS' 
-ADMINISTRATION    HOSPITALS 

'Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  VA  hospitals  were  underfunded  by 
$10  million  in  fiscal  1970  for  the  opera- 
tion of  facilities  for  more  than  two  and 
a  half  million  men.  This  is  but  one  exam- 
ple of  a  nationwide  situation. 

Americans  used  to  think  that  the  care 
given  veterans  in  VA  hospitals  was  "sec- 
ond to  none."  A  closer  look  reveals  that 
poor  conditions  make  these  hospitals 
"second  to  nothing." 

Some  of  our  VA  hospitals  have  no  in- 
tensive care  units.  An  emergency  call 
con.'^equently  becomes  an  effort  to  see 
how  understaffed  hospitals  can  beat 
death.  Would  you  be  williner  to  risk  your 
life  in  such  a  situation?  Yet.  we  place 
men  who  have  risked  their  lives  in  bat- 
tle in  a  Uving  nightmare. 

One  hospital  director  indicated  that  his 
VA  hospital  windows  leaked  during  rainy 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3215, 
NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANI'OES 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  3215 ) 
to  amend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  take  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  explain? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  U  the  distinguished 
gentleman  has  questions.  I  wUl  be  de- 
lighted to  answer  them. 

However,  I  do  want  to  state  that  the 
conference  bill  reflects  those  major  pro- 
visions of  the  House-passed  bill  in  which 
the  Members  have  expressed  their  most 
positive  and  frequent  interest. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House- 
passed  bill  provided  no  limit  on  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

The  bill  agreed  upon  in  conference 
places  ceilings  on  appropriatiom  for  both 
fiscal  years. 

The  State  grant  program  is  given 
specific  authorization  and  the  confer- 
ence report  provides  that  each  State  shall 
be  allotted  at  least  $6,500  and  that  any 
excess  amounts  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  equally. 

If  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  supplv  the 
$6,500  for  each  State  there  will  be  a  pro 


rata  reduction  for  each  State  but  each 
State  shares  equally. 

The  following  are  the  resolution  of  the 
differences: 

The  Senate  bill  provided  tliat  this  act 
may  be  cited  as  "The  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Amendments  of  1970."  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  short  title.  The  con- 
ference report  adopts  the  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  House  amendment  added  addi- 
tional language  to  clause  2  of  the  declara- 
tion of  purpose  contained  in  section  2  of 
the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  The  Senate 
bill  had  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  report  adopts  the  provision  of 
the  House  amendment. 

The  House  amendment  amended  the 
definition  of  humanities  to  include  "com- 
parative religion"  and  'ethics"  and  by 
requiring  that  particular  attention  be 
paid  to  the  relevance  of  the  humanities 
to  current  conditions  of  national  life.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  conference  report  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  House  amendment. 

The  Senate  bill  incorporated  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  into  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
deleting  the  independent  study  author- 
ity of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provisions.  The  conference 
report  adopts  in  substance  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
establishment  of  an  executive  council 
within  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  report  does 
not  contain  authority  for  such  an  execu- 
tive coimcil. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  technical 
amendment  providing  for  a  successor  to 
the  recreation  board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  a 
State  arts  coimcil  under  section  5(h>  of 
the  act.  The  House  amendment  did  not 
contain  a  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  report  adopts  the  provision 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  limited  the  allotment 
of  section  5(hi  funds  to  Guam  and 
American  Samoa  to  $50,000.  The  House 
amendment  did  not  contain  such  a  lim- 
itation. The  conference  report  adopts 
t_his_ provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  amendment  amended  .sec- 
tion 5(h)  (3)  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  that  no  State  should  re- 
ceive less  than  $75,000  for  any  fiscal  year 
from  funds  allocated  to  carrj'  out  the 
purposes  of  that  subsection.  The  Senate 
bill  in  authorizing  separate  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (h.   of  section  5  provided 
that  $50,000  should  be  allotted  to  each 
State   and   that   any   fimds   remaining 
after  such  an  allotment  would  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  States  in  equal  amounts. 
The    conference    report    provides    that 
from  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  subsection  for  anv 
fiscal  year  not  less  than  $65,000  shall  be 
allotted  to  each  State. 
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The  Hoase  amendment  but  not  the 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities  to  initiate 
and  support  research  and  programs  to 
strengthen  teaching  potential  in  the  hu- 
manities. The  conference  report  contains 
the  provision  of  the  House  amendment  in 
this  respect. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
National  Council  to  foster  education  in 
the  humanities.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  report  adopts  the  provision 
of  the  House  amendment. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
establishment  of  an  executive  committee 
on  the  National  Council  of  the  Humani- 
ties. The  Senate  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  report 
does  not  contain  this  provision. 

The  Senate  bOl,  unlike  the  Hou?e 
amendment,  amended  section  9  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  to  include  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  a-s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council.  The  conference  re- 
port contains  the  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  separate  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  to  each 
endowment  for  the  various  activities 
under  the  Foundation  while  the  House 
amendment  consolidated  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  into  a  single  sum 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Foundation.  In 
addition,  as  I  stated  earher,  the  House 
amendment  placed  no  limit  on  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  The 
Senate  bill  placed  overall  limitations  on 
appropriations  of  S60  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  $80  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  conference  report  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  in  these 
respects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  now  it  has  been  doubled  from 
S20  million  last  year  to  $40  million  in 
this  fiscal  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  President's  budget 
carried  a  figure  of  S35  million.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  appropri- 
ated S33.5  million  and  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  not  yet  acted. 
However,    last   year   the    appropriation 

figure 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  House  authorized 
$40  million,  did  it  not? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
this  would  double  it  to  380  million  in  2 
years? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  bill  that  passed  the 
House  carried  an  open  ended  appropri- 
ation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  But  I  would  think  that 
not  only  the  legislative  committee  will 
take  a  look  at  it,  but  I  know  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  wUl  take  a  look  at 
it  as  to  how  the  funds  this  year  are  ex- 
pended. However,  the  conference  report 
authorizes  $60  million  for  1972  and  880 
million  for  1973.  The  House-passed  bill 
authorized  any  amount  for  those  years. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  too  rich  for  my 
blood,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  It  is 
a  jump  from  an  authorized  figure  of  $40 
million  in  this  fiscal  year,  which  is  a  100- 
percent  increase  over  the  last  fiscal  year, 
if  I  lemcmbcr  the  figures  correctly! 


Mr.  PERKINS.  The  authorization  un- 
der existing  law  for  1970  is  $24,750,000. 
But,  let  me  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  the  big  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation came  this  year  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  present  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  downtown. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  make  it 
any  more  acceptable  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  only 
one  member  oi  tlie  minority  signed  this 
conference  report,  or  was  there  no  more 
than  one  member  of  the  minority  on  the 
conference  committee? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Scherle',  your  col- 
league from  Iowa,  was  duly  appoint-ed.  I 
am  sure  he  can  better  explain  why  he 
did  not  wi.-=h  to  sign  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
this  will  provide  enough  money  at  $80 
million  in  fiscal  year  1973  so  that  the 
culturists  can  print  all  the  copies  they 
may  want  of,  for  instance.  "Let's  All 
Sing  Like  the  Birdies  Sing"  and  pro- 
vide ample  grant.',  to  belly  dancers,  bal- 
let dancers,  poets,  painters,  folk  singers, 
and  so  on? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  can  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  we  will  not 
!:e  back  in  here  until  the  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1973  are  due  to  expire  to 
ask  for  an  increase  or  an  authorization 
above  S80  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
now  that  this  $80  million  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  not  saying 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  am  stating 
that  the  House  passed  a  bill  that  was 
open  ended  but  that  we  closed  these  ends 
in  conference.  The:-,e  are  the  figures  we 
arrived  at.  I  should  further  state  that  the 
administration's  bill  did  not  provide  any 
limit  on  appropriations  for  any  of  the 
3  years' authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  you  really  closed 
them  in  arriving  at  these  pi-eposterous 
figures.  You  closed  the  door  on  the  tax- 
Iiayers.  who  have  to  foot  the.'ie  out- 
landLsh  bills. 

How  in  all  conscience,  with  this  coun- 
ti-y  wallowing  in  debt  and  forced  to 
borrow  billions  of  dollars  at  high  inter- 
est rates.  Congress  can  blithely  authorize 
the  spending  of  $40,000,000  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  current  fiscal  year — dou- 
bling of  the  $20,000,000  authorized  last 
year— and  then  triple  it  to  $60,000,000 
in  fiscal  1972  and  quadruple  it  to  $80,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  1973,  is  beyond  me. 

This  is  not  only  incredible — it  is  fiscal 
insanity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
fFor    conference    report    and    state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
July  10,  1970.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab.':ent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  236,  nays  70,  not  voting  125. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  213) 
YEAS — 236 


Adams 
Albert 
.'vie.xander 
Anderson, 

CalU. 

Aniumzio 

Arenas 

Ashley 

Avres 

Bell.  Calif. 

Bett.s 

Bevill 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

B<-s;l,'s 

Boiand 

Bolliny: 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brinkley 

Bruwn,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Bro:.hiIl.  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Ccnte 

Curman 

Coughlin 

Cowuer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Dflaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edniondscn 

Ed'Aards,  Calif. 

E.Iberj; 

Eviiis,  Tenn. 

Fasceil 

Feighan 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Folev 


Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Haiiimer- 
schmldt 

Haiaia 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wa.sh. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hopan 

Hoitcn 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczvnskl 

Koch  " 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lansen 

Latta 

I.ont;.  Md. 

Lowcnstein 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClorj' 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Minish 

Mink 

Mize 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Monasran 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Moorhead 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oalifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 


Morgan 

Morse 

Mcsher 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 


O'Hai-a 

OKonski 
Olsen 
Patman 
Patten 
Felly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
PotI 

Prever,  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Pry  or.  Ark. 
Pucinskl 
.  Purcell 
Quie 
Rees 
Reld,  111. 
Reuss 
Roblson 
Rodino 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roth 
Roybal 
Ruth 

Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Staiitcn 
Steed 

Slci„cr,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcctt 
Tavlor 

Teauue.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
■Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wold 
Wri-ht 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 
>  Belcher 
i  Bennett 

Bray 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Camp 

Carter 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Ccllin.= 

Colmer 

Crane 

Davis.  Wis. 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eshleman 


NAYS— 70 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flyct 

F'oreman 

Frey 

Goodling 

GrlflBn 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lennon 

McMillan 

Martin 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Montgomery- 


Nichols 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 

Pca^'e 

Price.  Tex 

QuUlen 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Wolff 

Wylie 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 125 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 

Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Berrj- 
Bia^igi 
Blackburn 
Bra  SCO 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
CaCery 
Carey 
Casey 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Djn  H. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corbeti 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  La. 


Erlenborn 

Etch 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fibh 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallagher 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Halpern 

Han  ley 

Hastings 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Holifield 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Kee 

Keith 

Kir  wan 

Kuykendall 

Leguett 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass 
Mann 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
MeskiU 
Mikva 
Mlnshall 
Morton 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Pepper 

Podcll 

Pollock 

Powell 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid,  NY. 

Reifel 

Riegle 

Roe 

Ro:^ers. 

Roone'. 


,  Colo. 
.  NY. 


Rose:. thai 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Gemiain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Sikes 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Timney 

Vigorlto 

Watkins 

Watson 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wisgins 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydlei 
Wyman 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  tills  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Abernethy  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan 
against, 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.  Rjoney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Jarman  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  for,  with  Mr.  Randall 
against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Biaggi  for.  with  Mr.  Whitten  against. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan against. 

Mr,  Frelinghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  Bush 
against. 

Mr.  Schadeberg  for,  with  Mr.  Whalley 
against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Wiggins  against. 

Until  further  notice : 


Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Diiigell  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Beall   of    Maryland. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brotz- 
man. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.    Carey   with    Mr.   Don    H.    Clausen. 

Mr.  Cafferv  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr,  McKneally. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr,  Meskill. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr,  Hastings. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mrs  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chu.ictts. 

Mr,  Gray  with  Mr,  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr,  Hanley  witli  Mr.  Fish 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr,  Brock. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kuvken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr  Keith. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Of.inger  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lloyd, 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr  Corbett. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr,  Mann  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvani.i  with  Mr  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  Saylor  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Taft  with  Mr.  Reifel, 

Mr.  Watson  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Gallagher  vrith  Mr,  Sandman. 

Mr.  Weicker  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr  Kirwan  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr,  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Ruppe, 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Wyman, 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  McMillan  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  U.S.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  made  statements  for  the 
record  reflecting  my  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  servicemen  missing  in  action 
or  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  note  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  U.S.  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  made  this  subject  a  matter  of 
utmost  interest  and  concern  during  their 
recent  field  survey.  For  one  thing,  while 
in  "Vientiane,  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee met  with  the  Third  Secretar>-  of 
the  North  "Vietnamese  Embassy.  They 
made  a  strong  plea  for  North  "Vietnam 
to  allow  the  sending  of  an  international 
committee  of  Red  Cross  representatives 
to  North  Vietnam  to  investigate  the  con- 


dition of  our  servicemen  being  held 
prisoners  there.  The  North  Vietnamese 
Embassy  Secretary  denied  that  North 
Vietnam  had  any  American  prisoners  of 
war.  Rather  he  said  the  men  they  held 
were  war  criminals.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese Secretary  ended  the  meeting  after  15 
minutes  by  storming  out  of  the  room. 

The  propaganda  line  the  enemy  takes 
in  referring  to  our  prisoners  of  war.  and 
the  general  lack  of  information  concern- 
ing their  welfare,  are  some  of  the  tragic 
aspects  of  this  subject. 

The  administration  is  now  making  an 
effort  to  resimie  peace  talks  at  Paris.  In 
the  event  our  Government  is  successful 
in  this  effort  I  believe  it  is  most  important 
that  we  make  the  prisoner-of-war  i.s.'-^ue 
the  first  item  on  the  agenda.  As  we  have 
learned  it  to  be  the  case  in  prtvious  in- 
stances, the  road  to  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment on  Vietnam  is  likely  to  be  long  and 
frustrating.  In  Korea,  we  left  the  POW 
issue  to  the  last  item  on  the  agenda,  after 
which  it  was  2  year^  beiore  an  agree- 
ment was  reached.  Let  us  not  repeat  that 
method. 


"WARNS  AGAINST  ANY  WHITE"WASH 
BY  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
OBSCENITY    AND   PORNOGRAPHY 

( Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
jjermission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  caution  that  any  effort  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  to  whitewash  the  ris- 
ing menace  of  hardcore  pornography  in 
America  will  be  roundly  rejected  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Commission  is  now  having  its  final 
session  in  New  York  and  there  are  dis- 
quieting rumors  that  the  Commission  will 
attempt  to  justify  the  increase  in  pornog- 
raphy as  a  perfectly  normal  phenomenon 
and  one  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  because 
of  constitutional  restrictions. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  legisla- 
tion which  created  this  Commission,  I 
not  only  expect  the  Commission  to  iden- 
tify the  enormous  dimensions  of  this 
problem  in  America,  but  also  to  come 
forth  with  constitutional  suggestions  on 
how  this  Nation  can  deal  with  increasing 
pornography. 

I  do  not  intend  to  idly  sit  by  and  see 
this  Commission  make  America  another 
Denmark. 

"When  the  Congress  established  this 
Commission,  it  was  clearly  with  the  hope 
and  intent  that  this  Commission  would 
identify  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
then  provide  the  leadership  in  finding 
solutions  to  eradicate  the  p:  oblem. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  Com- 
mission will  not  attempt  to  be  dominated 
by  those  sophisticates  who  feel  that  hard- 
core pornography  must  be  accepted  as  a 
way  of  life  in  America.  I  reject  that  thesis 
and  I  am  certain  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Congress  similarly  will  reject  this 
thesis. 

The  Commission  is  now  meeting  in 
New  York  for  its  final  session  before  its 
report  is  drafted  for  Congress.  The  re- 
port is  expected  to  be  sent  to  Congress 
sometime  dm-ing  the  middle  of  August.  I 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  THOMAS 
B.  STANLEY 

<Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  the  sad  responsibility  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  death  of  a  former  Member  of 
this  body,  the  Honorable  Thomas  B. 
Stanley,  whose  funeral  is  to  be  held  today 
at  Stanleytown,  Va.,  and  to  request  that 
a  time  be  set  aside  at  a  later  date  for 
eulogies. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  THOMAS 
B.  STANLEY 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  read  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  late  Governor  of 
Virginia.  Tom  Stanley,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Daniel)  just 
announced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Stanley  was  one  cf 
the  finest  gentlemen  that  anyone  could 
ever  meet,  broad,  fine,  noble,  with  an 
understanding  mind,  and  one  of  the  most 
public  spirited  oflBcials  I  have  ever  served 
with  during  my  many  years  of  service  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
State  government.  His  contributions 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  this  body  were 
deep  and  profound  and  constructive.  His 
contributions  as  Governor  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  will  always  be 
uppermost  in  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
that  great  State. 

I  join  with  the  Virginia  delegation  in 
extending  to  the  loved  ones  of  our  late 
friend  Tom  Stanley  my  deep  sympathy 
in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   (Mr.  Fuqua). 


SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ACT  OF  FEBRU- 
ARY 9.  1821,  INCORPORATING 
COLUMBIAN  COLLEGE,  AND  SO 
FORTH 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  'H.R.  17146) 
supplemental  to  the  act  of  February  9, 
1821,  incorporating  the  Columbian  Col- 
lege, now  known  as  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  acts  amendatory  or 
supplemental  thereof. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  That  The 
George  Washington  University  shall  have 
and  Is  hereby  given  all  of  those  powers  con- 
ferred upon  nonprofit  corporations  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Non-Proflt 


Corporation  Act  (section  29-1006  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code)  and,  In  addi- 
tion, shall  have  the  power  to  borrow  money 
at  such  rates  of  Interest  as  the  corporation 
may  determine,  without  regard  to  the  restric- 
tions of  any  usury  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "law."  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "law,  and  shall 
not  plead  any  statutes  against  usury  In  any 
action." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  H.R.  17146.  as  amended  and 
reported  by  our  committee,  is  to  amend 
the  charter  of  the  George  Washington 
University  in  order  to  confer  upon  the 
university  the  powers  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
Proflt  Corporation  Act,  and  to  exempt 
the  university  from  the  operation  of  the 
local  usury  laws. 

nACKGROUND 

The  George  Washington  University 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1821.  Since  that  time,  liiis  charter  has 
been  amended  by  supplemental  legisla- 
tion pa.'iaed  by  the  Congre.^s  on  seven 
occasions  ...  in  1871.  1873.  1878.  1893, 
1398,  1904,  and  1905.  Starting  in  1821  as 
Columbian  College,  with  about  30  stu- 
dents, (he  imiversity  now  has  approxi- 
mately 5.500  undergraduate  students, 
6,700  students  in  its  various  gradu- 
ate schools,  and  some  2,700  unclassified 
part-time  students. 

I.  POWERS  CONFERRED  BT  SECTION   5   OF  THE  D.C. 
NONPROFIT    CORPORATION    ACT 

In  the  course  of  administering  its  af- 
fairs, it  is  necessary  for  the  George 
Washington  University,  from  time  to 
time,  to  exercise  powers  similar  to  those 
exercised  by  other  corporate  entities. 
For  instance,  it  acquires  and  holds  title 
to  land,  invests  endowment  funds,  bor- 
rows money  from  banking  institutions, 
mortgages  real  estate,  employs  approxi- 
mately 400  members  of  its  faculty  and 
6,000  administrative  and  maintenance 
personnel,  and  engages  in  bond  issues  for 
educational  purposes. 

While  its  present  charter,  as  amended, 
generally  empowers  the  university  to 
"do  and  transact  all  and  everj-  business 
concerning  or  touching  the  premises" 
and  to  "manage  all  the  estate  and  prop- 
erty now  belonging  to  said  college."  it 
has  become  the  practice  in  recent  times, 
with  respect  to  both  profit  and  nonprofit 
corporations,  to  grant  certain  express 
powers  which  enable  such  corporations 
more  easily  to  carr\-  on  their  day-to-day 
functions. 

The  administration  r.nd  operation  of 
the  George  Washington  University  will 
be  facilitated  at  this  time  by  the  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  17146  which  will  grant  to  the 
university  all  those  powers  conferred 
upon  nonprofit  corporations  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  section  29-1005  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code.  These  arc  simply 
the  broad  powers  customarily  given  non- 
profit corporations  in  all  jurisdictions. 
For  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  power 
to  execute  security  instruments,  whereas 
the  university's  charter  contains  only 
some  very  general  and  archaic  language 


relative  to  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
imiversity,  section  5  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Non-Profit  Corporation  Act 
includes  very  specific  boilerplate  pow- 
ers. Thus,  this  provision  in  H.R,  17146 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  university  by 
spelling  out  specific,  standard  powers 
which  are  not  adequately  treated  in  the 
language  of  its  charter. 

2.   EXEMPTION   FROM   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

ustmy  LAWS 

Under  existing  law,  whereas  profit- 
making  corporations  do  not  come  under 
the  purview  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
usury  laws,  nonprofit  corporations  in 
the  District  are  so  restricted.  Thus,  the 
George  Washington  University  and  other 
nonprofit  corporations  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  not  permitted 
to  pay  interest  on  loans  at  rates  in  ex- 
cess of  the  8  percent  maximum  which, 
except  for  certain  statutory  exemptions! 
is  the  legal  rate  for  borrowing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time  the  prime 
rate  of  interest  for  borrowing  has  been 
in  excess  of  this  figure.  As  a  result,  the 
university  now  finds  Itself  seriously  in- 
hibited in  its  ability  to  borrow  money, 
both  on  an  open  line  of  credit  and  upon 
secmity  of  land  and  improvements. 

This  situation  poses  a  very  serious 
problem  to  the  university  at  this  time. 
as  they  have  planned  to  begin  construc- 
tion this  simimer  on  several  badly  needed 
new  facilities,  one  of  which  is  a  new 
medical  school  and  medical  school  li- 
brary. The  Federal  Government  has 
granted  to  the  imiversity  some  $15  mil- 
lion toward  the  total  $25  million  cost  of 
these  projects.  Before  the  university  can 
actually  obtain  these  grants,  however,  it 
must  first  have  expended  that  amount  of 
money  on  the  projects.  That  is,  under  the 
interest  subsidy  program  the  institution 
must  secure  a  private  loan,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributes  toward  the 
debt  service  thereon  through  an  annual 
grant. 

Hence,  in  order  to  qualify  the  univer- 
sity first  must  obtain  a  short-term  con- 
struction loan,  the  interest  rate  on  which 
currently  runs  anywhere  from  10.5  to  12 
percent,  if  indeed  the  university  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  a  lender.  Your 
committee  is  advised  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  university  to  obtain  a 
permanent  loan  on  this  medical  building 
project,  because  with  the  Government 
grant  and  the  funds  they  have  solicited 
in  the  form  of  contributions  and  gifts, 
they  wUl  have  sufficient  funds  without 
such  a  loan.  The  short-term  loan,  how- 
ever, is  imperative  in  order  that  the  uni- 
versity may  qualify  for  the  Federal  grant. 
The  objective  of  this  planned  new  fa- 
cility is  to  enable  the  university  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  entering  medical 
students  from  llo  to  150  per  year,  and 
thus  to  increase  its  output  of  physicians 
in  response  to  the  critical  shortage  which 
exists  in  the  city  today. 

In  addition,  the  imiversity  is  presently 
negotiating  with  a  major  insurance  com- 
pany for  a  mortgage  loan  of  some  $5  mil- 
lion, which  together  with  a  Federal  grant 
p.nd  loan  already  assured  will  enable 
them  to  build  a  badly  needed  new  library 
building.  However,  such  a  loan  simply 


cannot  be  obtained  at  the  present  legal 
rate  of  interest  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Your  committee  is  advised  that  this 
loan  may  probably  be  obtained  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  approximately  10.5  percent. 

Actually,  this  midertaking  has  been 
delayed  somewhat  because  for  some  time 
the  university  was  unable  to  secure  two 
city  lots  which  were  necessary  to  con- 
solidate the  site  for  the  building.  As  an 
alternative  solution,  the  university  has 
now  selected  a  new  site,  and  has  a  com- 
mitment to  HEW  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  this  new  building  before  the  end 
of  tills  year.  Otherwise,  they  face  the 
possibility  of  the  loss  of  the  Federal 
funding  of  the  project. 

Our  committee  is  advised  that  the  need 
for  tills  new  library  facility  is  actually 
critical,  because  if  the  university  does 
not  proceed  with  its  construction  it  will 
be  faced  with  the  loss  of  its  accredita- 
tion by  the  Middle  States  Association. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENT 

Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  counsel  for  the  George  Washington 
University,  your  committee  amended  the 
bill  by  adding  language  which  will  as- 
sure that  the  university  cannot  bring 
action  charging  any  lender  of  funds  to 
the  university  with  exceeding  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  provided  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  usury  statutes. 

This  amending  language  is  identical  to 
an  amendment  which  was  added  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  in  1963  (77  Stat.  136;  D.C.  Code, 
sec.  29-904ih)),  and  simply  provides 
added  protection  to  lending  institutions 
which  make  loans  to  organizations  which 
are  exempted  from  the  application  of 
the  usury  laws. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation was  conducted  on  June  16,  1970. 
by  Subcommittee  No.  4.  At  that  time 
spokesmen  for  the  university  testified  in 
support  of  the  bill,  and  no  witnesses  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  its  enactment. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Since  its  modest  inception  more  than 
a  century  ago.  the  George  Washington 
University  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
finest  metropolitan  centers  of  learning 
in  this  coimtry.  Its  contribution  to  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  and  to 
the  cultural  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  immeasur- 
able. At  this  time,  this  institution  faces 
a  financial  crisis  which  threatens  not 
only  its  expansion  to  the  performance  of 
even  broader  service,  but  its  very  exist- 
ence as  well. 

Our  committee  feels  deeply  that  the 
Congre.ss  cannot  and  must  not  fail  to 
meet  its  responsibility  in  this  critical  sit- 
uation by  providing  the  means  by  w-hich 
this  university  can  continue  to  fulfill  its 
vital  role  in  the  Nation's  Capital  City,  as 
a  famous  and  respected  seat  of  advanced 
learning. 

The  provisions  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation are  both  practical  and  entirely 
justified,  and  we  urge  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  DISPOSITION  OF 
CERTAIN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
PROPERTY  IN  PRINCE  WILLIAM 
COUNTY.  VA. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  18086 1 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  sell  or  exchange 
certain  real  property  ow^led  by  the  Dis- 
trict in  Prince  William  County,  Va..  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  the 
Co!nmissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(hereinafter,  "Commissioner"  and  "Dis- 
trict") Is  authorized  to  convey  to  Prince 
William  County,  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  District  In  and  to  a  portion,  not  In 
excess  of  thirty-seven  acres,  of  certain  real 
property  owned  by  the  District  and  located 
in  that  county,  comprised  of  approximately 
three  hundred"  fifty  and  four-tenths  acres  of 
land  and  more  particularly  described  In  a 
deed  conveying  such  real  property  to  the 
District  and  recorded  on  May  22.  1922.  in 
liber  77.  folio  56.  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Prince  William  County. 
Such  conveyance  to  Prince  William  County 
shall  be  In  consideration,  among  other  con- 
siderations, of  the  issuance  to  the  District 
by  the  county  authorities  of  a  permit  or 
permits  to  establish  and  operate  a  sanitary 
landfill  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  in  an  urea 
of  the  county  determined  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  suitable  for  such  use. 

Sec.  2.  The  Comml.s?ioner  is  further  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  jurisdiction  over  all  or  any  part  of 
the  balance  of  the  property  described  In  the 
first  section,  including  such  portions  of  the 
property  as  may  be  described  as  "wetlands", 
by  which  term  is  meant  those  low-lying  por- 
tions of  the  property  in  the  nature  of  a 
marsh,  swamp,  or  bog.  Such  traiisfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  be  In  consid- 
eration of  the  payment  by  him  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  agreed 
ufKin.  or  in  exchange  for  land  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  may  be  put  to  some  municipal  use  by 
the  District,  approximately  equal  In  value  or 
.irea.  or  both  value  and  area,  to  the  land 
transferred  by  the  District  to  the  Secretary. 
Sec  3.  Beginning  one  year  after  the  etfec- 
tlve  date  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is 
au'h.irlzed  to  sell,  or  to  exchange  fcr  ether 
real  property  suitable  for  use  by  the  Dis- 
trict, all  or  any  part  of  so  much  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  property  described  in  the  firs: 
secticin,  not  Including  the  wetlands,  as  ha? 
not  been  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  ct 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  puisuant  -u 
section  2.  within  one  ye.ir  after  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Any  such  sale  or  exchange  may 
either  be  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids  or 
by  negotiation,  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Commissioner  Is  further 
authorized  to  pay  the  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  Eale  or  exchange  of  such 
lar.d.  and  shall  deposit  the  net  proceeds  of 
any  such  sale  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
strike  the  last  word. 


I  move  to 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  18086 
is  to  authorize  actions  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
will  enable  the  District  government  to 
deal  effectively  with  an  imminent  emer- 
gency relating  to  the  disposition  of  refuse 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  author- 
ity given  to  the  Commissioner  would  en- 
able him  to  enter  into  suitable  agree- 
ments which  will  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  operate  for  a  long  period  of 
years  a  sanitary  landfill  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam County,  Va.  As  a  reciprocal  benefit 
to  Prince  Wilham  County,  Va..  the  bill 
would  enable  the  county  government  to 
acquire  land  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  construction  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    PROPOSAL 

Approximately  50  years  ago  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  acquired  two  tracts  of 
land  in  Prince  William  County,  Va.,  for 
future  use  in  disposing  of  refuse  mate- 
rials from  the  city  of  Washington.  A  455- 
acre  tract  at  Cherry  Hill  was  acquired  in 
1918  and  a  350  acre  tract  at  Featherstone 
Point  was  acquired  in  1922.  Operation  of 
a  reduction  plant,  located  at  Cherry  Hill, 
was  discontinued  in  1947  and  was  there- 
after dismantled.  The  land  at  Cherry 
Hill  was  sold  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1962.  The  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment continued  to  plan  for  the  ulti- 
mate use  of  the  Featherstone  Point  site 
as  a  major  disposal  area  by  utilization  of 
modern  landfill  methods. 

By  1965  it  became  apparent  to  District 
of  Columbia  officials  that  within  a  short- 
range  future  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  face  a  critical  problem  for  garbage 
and  trash  disposal.  Not  only  was  the  Ken- 
ilworth  incinerator  a  major  contributor 
to  air  pollution  in  the  District,  but  the 
future  life  and  utility  of  the  Kenilworth 
dump  was  ver>'  limited.  Plans  were 
launched  for  a  new,  m.odern  incinerator 
facility,  and  steps  were  taken  to  supple- 
ment the  limited  capacity  of  such  incin- 
erator by  establishing  a  major  landfill 
operatir.n  at  some  point  in  the  metropol- 
itan area. 

Concurrently.  Princo  W  Iliam  Crantr. 
Va.,  found  itself  with  a  developing  sew- 
age disposal  problem  resulting  from  the 
rather  rapid  growth  of  certain  commu- 
nities within  the  county.  The  county  offi- 
cials proposed  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  the  purchase  of  25  acres 
of  the  District  of  Columbia's  Feather- 
stone Point  site  for  the  location  cf  a  large 
filtration  plant  needed  for  the  present 
and  future  development  of  the  county 
and  sucli  communities  as  Ocroquan. 
Woodbridge.  and  the  Garfield  area. 

Lerrislation  was  introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress  which  wcuM  have  authorized 
the  Commissioner  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia t.o  sell  the  acreage  desired  by 
Prince  William  County  and  to  arrange 
for  the  dispos:tion  of  the  balance  of  the 
acreage  but  reserving  landfill  operation 
rights  for  167  acres  which  was  essentially 
mprshiand. 

The  legislation  wps  favombly  reported 
to  the  House,  but  substantia!  objections 
were  raised  to  the  bill  by  conservatior. 
groups  who  feared  that  the  dJkeing  and 
landfill  operations  would  adversely  affect 
the  wildlife  ecology  of  the  wetland  por- 
tion of  the  site.  The  legislation  did  not 
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reach  a  final  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

THE    PRESENT    PROPOSAL 

Early  in  the  present  Congress,  H.R. 
664  was  introduced  proposing  action 
similar  to  that  in  H.R.  18980  of  the  90th 
Congress.  Committee  hearings  were  held 
and  thereafter  a  number  of  meetings  and 
discussions  were  held  with  District  of 
Columbia  and  Prince  William  County 
officials.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  county  officials  join  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  solution  to  their  mutual 
problems,  which  would  avoid  any  possible 
pollution  in  the  area  and  which  would 
not  require  utilization  of  any  marsh  or 
wetland  areas  for  sanitary  landfill  opera- 
tions. 

Under  date  of  April  17,  1970,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  transmit- 
ted to  the  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  4,  a  communication  in  reference  to 
this  problem  explaining  a  modified  and 
hopefully  an  acceptable  alternative  to 
the  previous  plans.  The  draft  bill  pro- 
posal which  was  submitted  with  this  let- 
ter has  become  the  text  of  the  instant 
bill,  H.R.  18068.  A  single  modification  of 
the  suggested  bill  draft  is  in  reference  to 
the  language  concerning  the  issuance  of 
a  permit  by  Prince  William  County  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  sanitary  landfill. 
This  modification  contemplates  that  the 
Commissioner  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  have  the  authority  and  will 
negotiate  to  secure  more  than  one  permit 
for  locations  for  such  landfill  operations, 
in  view  of  the  considerations  which  are 
being   reciprocally   extended  to  Prince 
William  County,  Va.,  and  the  respective 
needs  of  the  District  and  the  county. 
Thus,  Prince  William  County  will  receive 
37  acres  of  the  Peatherstone  Point  site 
as  a  consideration  for  the  granting  of  a 
landfill  permit  or  permits  for  the  conduct 
of  sanitary  landfill  operations  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

As  to  the  remaining  acreage,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  dispose  of  all  or  part 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Those 
parts  of  the  land  area  which  may  be  clas- 
sified as  •wetlands"  may  not  be  disposed 
of  except  to  the  Interior  Department. 
Any  part  or  all  of  the  balance  of  the  area 
may  likewise  be  disposed  of  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  make  such  land  ex- 
change or  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  land  transfer  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

As  to  any  land  remaining  within  the 
ownersiiip  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  end  of  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  exchange  or  to  sell  by  competitive  bid 
or  negotiation  the  balance  of  any  re- 
maining acreage  except  any  wetlands. 
The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  pay 
any  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  land. 
By  reason  of  the  imderstandings  and 
agreements  developed  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  and  the 
officials  of  Prince  WilUam  Coimty,  con- 
tingent commitments  have  been  made  to 
accomplish  the  landfill  operation  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Prince  William  Coimty  will  issue  such 


permits  as  may  be  necessary  and  agreed 
upon  with  the  EUstrict  of  Colimibia 
government. 

THE    S.\NITAPY    LANDFILL    OPERATION 

The  landfill  operation  will  be  con- 
ducted on  175  acres  of  land  in  an  area  be- 
low the  Peatherstone  Point  site,  which 
land  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cock- 
pit Point  Corporation,  a  nonprofit  entity 
of  the  Prince  William  County  govern- 
ment. The  landfill  is  located  where  land 
elevations  are  about  40  feet  to  approxi- 
mately 100  feet  above  the  mean  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Potomac  River.  The 
proposed  area  has  an  estimated  capacity 
of  1500  tons  per  day  for  a  period  of  30 
years.  The  District  of  Columbia  will  pay 
fees  agreed  upon  to  the  Cockpit  Point 
Corporation  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
Corporation's  land  area. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  refuse  ma- 
terials in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
compressed  into  bales  and  prepai-ed  for 
shipment.  Access  may  be  had  to  the  land- 
fill site  either  by  water  or  by  a  rail.  If 
shipment  is  by  water,  the  District  will 
have  to  operate  or  rent  the  necessary 
barge  equipment  or  service.  In  such  event. 
construction  of  whaifage  and  highways 
will  be  necessary  at  the  Virginia  site. 
Otheiwise,  .shipment  may  be  made  by  the 
Richmond,  Frederick  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road which  passes  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  landfill  area. 


DISPOSAL    EMERGENCY 

Our  committee  has  been  informed  that 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia faces  a  serious  emergency  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disposal  of  local  refuse. 
With  the  completion  of  the  landfill  op- 
erations at  the  Kenihvorth  dump  site,  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  pressed  to  find 
other  locations  for  any  kind  of  landfill 
operations.  Surrounding  jurisdictions  in 
general  object  strenuously  to  such  land 
use.  At  one  time,  a  major  railroad  oper- 
ating in  the  metropolitan  area  appeared 
to  have  a  proposal  to  submit  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  solution  to  a  dis- 
posal problem.  This  involved  the  prep- 
aration  of  refuse,   transportation   from 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  a  site  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  operation  of  a  landfill  at 
that  point.  The  estimated  cost  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  $8.00  per  ton.  Upon  investigation, 
it  developed  that  there  was  no  firm  agree- 
ment which  could  be  given  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  view  of  the  costs 
involved  in  handling  such  materials,  and 
the  large  volume  generated  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  your  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  authority  granted 
in  the  proposed  bill  and  agreements  con- 
templated in  the  carrying  out  of  this  au- 
thority, are  highly  desirable  and  in  the 
long  range  interest  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

DISTRICT    GOVERNMENT    RECOMMENDATION 

The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  90th  Congress  recom- 
mended legislation  to  accomplish  the 
general  purposes  relating  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  land  at  the  Peatherstone  Point 
site  and  the  conduct  of  sanitary  landfill 
operations.  Similar  recommendations 
were  received  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  H.R.  664  of  this  Congress.  The 
latest  communication  from  the  District 


of  Columbia  govemment  recommended 
the  elements  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  is  a  bill  I 
sponsored  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Prince  William  Coimty, 
Va.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
however.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank  the 
distinguished  chaiiman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  FuQUA,  for  the  time  and 
courtesy  extended  by  him  and  the  sub- 
committee in  holding  hearings  and  at- 
tempting to  compromise  the  various 
points  of  view  so  that  a  measure  could 
be  favorably  reported  to  the  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  H.R. 
18086,  as  presently  written,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  officials  of  Prince  William 
County  and  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ments. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  period 
of  many  years  has  owned  a  350-acre  tract 
at  Peatherstone  Point  in  Prince  William 
County,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  under  the  authorization  contained 
in  this  bill  it  can  convey  37  acres  of  this 
land  to  Prince  William  County,  Va.,  and 
in  consideration  for  the  conveyance, 
Prince  William  County  will  grant  a  per- 
mit to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  operate  a  sanitary  landfill  in 
another  section  of  the  county. 

A  portion  of  the  350-acre  parcel  of 
land  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
low  land,  and  the  bill  authorizes  the  Dis- 
trict government  to  convey  this  low-ly- 
ing portion  of  the  property,  further  iden- 
tified as  a  marsh,  swamp,  or  bog  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  exchange  for 
land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  wliich  may  be 
put  to  some  municipal  purpose  by  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  further 
authorized  to  sell  or  exchange  the  re- 
mainder of  the  property,  not  including 
the  wetlands,  either  by  competitive  bids 
or  negotiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  introducing  this 
measure,  I  discussed  the  proposal  with 
the    then    chairman    of    the    Board    of 
Supervisors  of  Prince  William  County 
and  he  told  me  of  the  need  of  his  county 
for  additional  recreational  facilities  as 
well  as  property  on  which  to  locate  a  new 
sewage    treatment   plant    which    would 
combine  several  existing  plants.  It  was 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  board 
that     this     proposal     was     introduced. 
Thereafter,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee  heard    testimony   of   officials  of 
Prince  William  County,  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  interested  cit- 
izens. There  were  also  conferences  held 
between  officials  of  the  two  governing 
bodies  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior  and   hearings   were   held  by   the 
Board  of  County  Supervisors  so  that  all 
interested  parties  could  let  their  views 
be  known.   Based   upon   these  liearings 
and  negotiations,   the  present  bill  was 
arrived  at  which  I  believe  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  who  testified  at  the 
hearings  or  participated  in  the  confer- 
ences. I  am  pleased  that  Prince  William 
County  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  land  it 
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needs  for  its  sewage   treatment  plant 
and  urge  that  this  measure  be  adopted. 

Attempting  to  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  local  governing  bodies  has  resulted 
in  a  compiomise  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  all  and  again  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  patience 
and  support  of  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17711,  AMENDING  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  COOPERATIVE  AS- 
SOCIATION ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  17711)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
McMillan,  Dowdy,  Puqua,  Nelsen,  and 
Broyhill  of  Virginia. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT,  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1093,  and  ask  for  its  immed- 
iate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.   1093 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
17654)    to    improve    the    operation    of    the 
legislative    branch    of    the   Federal    Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minorltv  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  "bill   shall   be 
read  for  .amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  No  amendment  to  the  bill  shall  be  in 
order  which  would  hnve  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  any  committee  of  the 
House  listed   in  rule  XI.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  mav  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall   be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
the  long  discussed,  long  considered  and 


long  heralded  bill  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  Congress.  There  have  been  several 
hundred  bills  introduced  dealing  with 
this  subject  matter  in  the  current  Con- 
gress. So  some  15  montlis  ago  we  set  up 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  a  subcommit- 
tee to  study  this  problem  and  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  a  reasonable  and 
meaningful  bill  that  could  be  submitted 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  subcommittee  con- 
sisted of  the  very  able  and  diligent 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk'. 
the  very  studious  and  able  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling>,  and  the 
very  knowledgeable  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young i  on  the  democratic 
side. 

On  the  minority  side  were  the  very 
dedicated  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Smith),  and  his  learned  associate, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Latta)  . 

That  committee  labored  long,  dihgentiy, 
and  arduously.  In  that  effort  they  were 
assisted,  as  was  the  full  committee  later, 
by  a  very  able  staff,  particularly  Mr. 
Kravitz  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  and  Mr.  Carper  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel's  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  this  committee  had 
labored  long  and  had  heard  many,  many 
witnesses,  they  came  up  with  the  finished 
product  wnich  they  submitted  to  the 
full  committee.  The  full  committee  con- 
sidered it  and  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House.  It  will  not  be  my  purpose  in  these 
few  moments  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  am  going  to  leave 
that  largely  to  the  gentlemen  from  the 
subcommittee.  But  I  do  wish  to  impress 
upon  this  House— and  this  is  the  main 
purpose  of  my  addressing  you  here  to- 
day—that this  is  a  very  complex  and 
very  complicated  and  very  controversial 
subject  matter  and  I  predict  now.  as  I 
am  sure  others  who  have  studied  the 
bill  will  also,  that  it  will  prove  very  con- 
troversial before  it  is  over.  It  does  not  suit 
anyone  in  toto  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  those. 

I  guess  I  am  just  old  fashioned.  I 
just  do  not  believe  that  everything  should 
be  changed,  that  matters  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  in  this  legislative  bodv, 
as  well  as  in  other  areas,  should  be 
changed  because  someone  wants  a 
change.  But  there  are  opportunities, 
there  are  places  here  where  improve- 
ment in  the  existing  system  could  be 
made. 

This  was  a  give-and-take  proposition. 
Some  of  us  had  to  do  some  giving  as 
well  as  taking,  and  that  goes  for  the  com- 
mittee. But  we  agreed  in  general  upon 
this  bill:  not  only  that,  but  we  agreed 
unanimously  upon  the  bill. 

I  know  that  when  we  reach  the  amend- 
ment stage  of  consideration  of  the  bill 
there  will  be  some  Members,  even  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  who  will  be  running  off  on 
different  tangents  wanting  to  change 
what  your  committee,  in  its  wisdom  and 
after  lone  and  dehberate  consideration, 
has  provided. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee  or  of  the  sub- 
committee, much  less  any  Member  of 
this  House,  is  bound  by  this  action  of  the 
committee  any  more  than  in  any  other 


matter  that  is  considered.  But  what  I 
am  trying  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  tliat 
those  who  have  been  crying  the  loudest 
for  reorganization  and  reform,  if  they 
want  it,  I  would  suggest  to  them  they 
stay  pretty  well  within  tlie  lines  of  rea- 
son and  not  try  to  just  revamp  the  whole 
Congress  and  the  character  of  the  legis- 
lative procedures  now  in  existence. 

I  think  it  is  a  tribute,  considering  the 
various  degrees  of  philosophy  that  exist 
in  our  Committee  on  Rules,  that  v\e  could 
agree  upon  something  on  a  unanimous 
basis.  I  think  the  House  will  agree  with 
that  statement.  Therefore,  it  must  be 
neither  too  radical  nor  too  conservative. 
But  as  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  if  there 
is  a  desire  to  take  this  bill  over  and  re- 
write it  and  reform  everything  and  bring 
about  an  unworkable  situation.  I.  too, 
will  be  found  among  the  disndents  and 
those  who  want  to  go  off  at  different 
angles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  want 
to  offer  some  changes  myself. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  point 
out  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  this  rule — and  this  was  one  of  the 
places  where  there  was  some  give  as  weU 
as  some  take — provides  among  other 
things  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  committees  cannot  be  raised.  Just 
to  spell  it  out.  there  is  one  committee 
that  has  bv^en  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  that  has  two  divergent  subjects, 
and  it  wants  to  maintain  its  unity,  and 
I  find  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  this 
House  for  the  division  of  tliat  commit- 
tee. Personally.  I  happen  to  tlunk  that 
there  should  be  a  division.  becau.sc  I  do 
not  think  the  two  subjects  are  compati- 
ble, but  if  we  are  going  to  give,  we  should 
not  have  to  do  all  the  taking.  So  I  hope 
that  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  some  of 
our  reforming  friends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  arise  to  point  out  that  some  of  the 
most  vocal  of  the  reformers  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence  at  this  time.  I  sup- 
posed that  when  this  debate  began  those 
who  felt  so  badly  in  need  of  a  change  in 
the  rules  of  conduct  of  the  House  would 
be  available  and  ready  to  get  into  action. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  has  been  critical 
at  times  about  certain  operations  of  the 
House,  but  more  critical  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  present  rules  than  of  the  fact 
that  they  existed  at  all.  I  am  much  of  the 
same  frame  of  mind  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  in  that  I  am 
old-fashioned  enough,  I  think  the  pres- 
ent rules  of  the  House  are  by  and  large 
good  rules  and  fair  rules  when  properly 
applied. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, in  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  tre- 
mendous upheaval,  today,  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day  as  we  get  down  to  the 
amending  stage  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  any  great  upheaval  and  so-called 
reform  that  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
chaos  rather  than  being  beneficial. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  contribution.  I  usually  find  myself  in 
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accord  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  am 
honored  to  find  myself  in  accord  with 
him  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  remind  my  friend 
that  when  this  bill  is  read  I  believe  he  is 
going  to  find  possibly  more  reformers 
here  than  today  and  each  will  be  v>'ing 
with  the  other  for  a  place  In  the  sun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
that  this  has  been  a  rather  thankless  and 
arduous  task.  It  affects  not  only  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  operation  of  this  institu- 
tion, the  House,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
the  other  body,  but  also  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Some  of  the  rales  which  now  prevail 
under  which  this  House  has  operated  for 
years  have  proved  to  be  very  good  rules, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  so  well 
pointed  out. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
committee,  and  particularly  these  able 
gentlemen  to  which  I  have  referred,  com- 
prising the  subcommittee,  together  with 
the  staff,  have  done  a  great  job.  I  hope 
the  membership,  wlien  it  comes  to  read- 
ing the  bill  for  amendment,  will  bear 
that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  -myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1093 
provides  for  4  hours  of  general  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  17654,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  will  be  4  hours  of  debate. 

This  is  a  closed  rule  from  the  stand- 
point that  no  amendments  to  the  bUl 
will  be  permitted  so  far  as  changing  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  committee  of  the 
House  as  listed  in  rule  XI  is  concerned. 
Other  than  that,  it  is  an  open  rule. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  shall  have  2  hours 
during  general  debate.  I  simply  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  reoolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou?e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
176541  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMnTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho'use 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17654,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 


gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Si.sk >. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  begm  a  debate  to- 
day that  we  have  been  looking  forward 
to  for  quite  a  long  while  and,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  calls  and  urgent 
statements  and  so  on  by  many,  many 
Members  of  the  House,  a  number  of 
other  people  have  also  been  looking  for- 
ward to  it.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman — 
and  I  am  reminded  by  the  statement  of 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
a  little  while  ago  about  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  too  many  Members  on  the 
floor — that  the  interest  we  have  felt  has 
been  manifested  in  this  subject  during 
the  past  many  months  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  worked  with  it  wiU  be  dem- 
onstrated by  a  good  attendance  on  the 
floor.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  up  to  the 
individual  Members  as  to  their  interest 
and  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  day  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  more  specifi- 
cally in  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been,  as  I  indicated,  a  long  time  coming. 
It  is  a  day  which  many  feel  should  have 
arrived  10  or  15  years  ago.  Many  have 
felt  it  would  never  arrive.  Now  that  it  is 
here,  I  am  certain  there  are  some  who 
fear  the  day  will  be  a  disappointment. 

I  confess  that  this  bill  is  not  all  I 
would  like,  and  I  am  sure  many  others 
feel  the  same  way.  There  are  certain 
changes  which  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
proposed  in  this  legislation,  but  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  put  our 
personal  desires  aside  and  took  the  prag- 
matic way  out,  because  in  the  last  analy- 
sis the  noblest  and  finest  ideas  in  the 
world  for  reorganizing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  of  no  more  lasting 
importance  than  yesterday's  weather 
forecast  if  you  cannot  get  the  votes  to 
pass  them  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  you,  H.R. 
17654,  is  a  substantial  bill.  It  is  141  pages 
in  length,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
report  which  is  182  pages  in  length. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  discussion  of 
the  bill,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Colmeh  i ,  who,  by  the 
way,  just  handled  the  rule  on  this  bill, 
for  the  patience  he  has  demonstrated  in 
giving  our  special  subcommittee  the  time 
it  has  needed  to  work  through  the  various 
bills  which  were  before  us  and  for  taking 
the  necessary  time  of  the  full  committee 
to  give  this  legislation  the  consideration 
that  it  needed. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  also  to  extend 
my  deepest  thanks  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollino),  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  I 
would  particularly  like  to  single  out  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  who.  as  all  of 
us  know,  has  written  extensively  on  the 
work  of  the  House,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Bollinc  and  Mr. 
Smith,  with  the  help,  of  course,  of  our 
other  colleagues  on  the  committee,  have 


contributed  immensely  to  whatever  suc- 
cess we  have  been  able  to  achieve. 

It  is  noteworthy,  I  beheve,  that  all  15 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
have  joined  in  the  cosponsoring  of  this 
bill.  This  demonstrates  a  true  detenni- 
nation  to  reach  a  consensus.  I  might  say 
that  this  fact  was  cited  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman  a  few  moments  ago  in 
his  discussion  on  the  rule  to  the  effect 
that  the  entire  membership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
were  willing  to  attach  their  names  to  the 
bUl  pending  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  speed- 
ing up  the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, it  is  my  intention  to  discuss  only 
three  broad  sections  and  to  leave  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  other  sections  of  the  bill 
to  other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  woiild  like  to  outline,  briefly,  the  first 
of  these  proposals.  First,  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  as  it  now  exists  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

Second,  the  proposed  creation  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Data  Processing. 
And,  finally,  the  proposal  to  provide 
greater  access  to  radio,  television,  and 
still  photography. 

These  are  the  three  items  I  would  like 
to  concentrate  upon  in  this  initial  state- 
ment and,  of  course,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  discuss  in  detail  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  they  will  be 
discussed,  of  course,  all  of  them,  later  on 
in  the  amending  stage. 

In  many  of  the  congressional  reorga- 
nization proposals  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress  there  was  provision  for  each 
standing  committee  to  hire  what  was 
called  a  review  specialist  whose  job  it 
would  be  to  assist  the  committee  in  re- 
viewing programs.  In  considering  these 
proposals,  our  subcommittee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  hired  for  each  stand- 
ing committee  would  be  totally  inade- 
quate to  do  the  job  yet  we  realized  here 
was  a  function  which  had  to  be  per- 
formed. Congress  needed,  but  did  not 
have,  the  capacity  to  evaluate  the  policy 
results  of  its  work  and  suggested  various 
ways  of  accomplishing  the  objectives  of 
its  programs. 

After  exploring  various  approaches  to 
this  problem,  we  concluded  that  what 
was  needed  was  a  new  research  arm  of 
the  Congress. 

We  felt  the  new  research  arm  of  Con- 
gress must  provide  continuous  liaison 
with  any  of  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress which  requested  it  and  that  the 
individual  performing  this  liaison  func- 
tion for  a  particular  committee  must  be 
prepared  to  assume  a  dual  role — he  must 
be  responsible  to  the  committee,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  must  be  responsible  to 
the  central  research  facility. 

We  considered  assigning  this  research 
responsibility  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  but  the  Comptroller  General 
did  not  feel  that  this  dual  responsibil- 
ity was  consistent  with  the  overall  du- 
ties of  his  office.  In  addition,  there  were 
strong  feelings  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  of  Congress,  most  notably 
among  them,  the  chairman  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, that  Congress  should  show  some  re- 


straint in  continually  expanding  the 
scope  and  demands  made  upon  the  GAO. 
We  considered  the  possibility  of  cre- 
ating an  entirely  new  research  facility. 
But  we  concluded  that  the  best  way  was 
to  use  the  legislative  reference  service  as 
the  framework.  There  were  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this. 

First,  it  has  established  a  most  favor- 
able reputation. 

Second,  it  has  a  corps  of  analysts  fa- 
miliar with  the  needs  of  Congress  and 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  congressional  pro- 
cedure. 

Third,  it  has  at  its  disposal  massive 
information  resources  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  here  how  we  on 
the  special  subcommittee  envision  the 
operation  of  this  expanded  research  fa- 
cility which  we  propose  to  rename  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  or  the 
CRS.  Obviously,  of  course,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  will  have  a  problem  in 
recruiting  fully  trained  personnel  to  do 
the  job  that  needs  to  be  done.  Howeve:-. 
notwithstanding  those  problems  we 
would  anticipate  that  the  research  serv- 
ice would  contact  every  committee  of  tiie 
Congress  and  offer  to  assign  a  man  to 
provide  permanent,  continuing  ongoing 
liaison  between  that  committee  and  the 
research  center. 

He  would  attend  committee  meetings 
and  hearings  and  be  in  constant  touch 
with  the  staff. 

He  would  have  a  coimterpart  who 
would  be  performing  the  same  liaison 
function  for  the  Senate  committee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  same  areas. 

These  men  would  report  to  the  Re- 
search Center  and  keep  the  Research 
Service  advised  of  known  and  anticipated 
research  needs.  As  the  Research  Service 
developed  infonnation,  it  would  be  made 
available  to  committees  of  both  Houses. 
There  would  be  common  frames  of  ref- 
erence and  words  would  mean  the  same 
thing  in  a  House  report  as  they  mean  in 
a  Senate  report.  There  would  be  less  tend- 
ency to  engage  In  inter-House  games 
because  both  Houses  would  be  making 
judgments  on  the  basis  of  substantially 
the  same  independently  derived  infor- 
mation. 

I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  what  we 
need  is  not  necessarily  more  information, 
but  better  information.  We  need  infor- 
mation which  is  analyzed  and  evaluated 
and  put  in  perspective  when  judged 
against  all  of  the  decisions  that  have  to 
be  made.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
get  this  information. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessarv  con- 
gressional backstopping  for  the  Research 
Service,  to  defend  it  against  pressures 
irom  individual  Members  and  groups  of 
Members  who  feel  that  it  would  be  de- 
veloping pertinent  information  adverse 
to  their  particular  interests,  we  propose 
to  enlarge  the  present  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  and  make  It  a  bipartisan 
committee  of  12  members  and  rename  it 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  and 
wngressional  Research.  A  strong  com- 
niittee,  dedicated  to  the  independence  of 
congressional  research  endeavors,  can 
do  much  to  assure  the  integrity  of  data 
on  which  we  must  base  our  decisions. 
Working  in  partnership  with  the  Re- 


search Service  would  be  a  new  congres- 
sional data  processing  effort  under  an- 
other strong  bipartisan  joint  committee, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Data  Processing. 
This  committee  would  have  a  wide- 
ranging  authority  in  the  field  of  data 
processing  and  could  spell  out  who 
among  the  various  agencies  and  offices 
of  the  Congress  could  operate  data  proc- 
essing facilities,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions. 

Although  there  are  a  few  among  us 
who  are  technically  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  CMnputers,  it  is  obvious  to  most 
of  us  that  the  marvels  of  modern  elec- 
tronic data  processing  offer  enormous 
potential  In  the  fields  of  information  re- 
trieval and  in  the  analysis  of  complex 
problems  of  various  kinds.  And,  obvi- 
ously, computers  can  play  a  major  role 
in  the  administrative  work  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  their  committees. 
The  special  subcommittee  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  its  time  and  attention  to 
the  question  of  data  processing  for  Con- 
gress. We  considered  whether  computers 
should  be  under  the  Comptroller  General 
or  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  whether 
the  Congress  should  rely  primarily  on 
contract  personnel  and  consultants  for 
its  professional  expertise.  We  also  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration was  independently  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  the  other  body 
was  not  interested  in  utilizing  computers 
and  that  the  House  should,  therefore,  go 
it  alone. 

After  considering  all  of  these  facts,  we 
decided  that  the  Congress  must  proceed 
with  a  joint  computer  effort,  and  cer- 
tainly this  is  one  area  in  which  this 
House,  of  course,  will  work  its  will.  On 
the  basis  of  lessons  learned  by  private 
industry,  we  concluded  that  the  director 
of  the  congressional  computer  effort  must 
have  access  to  the  "top  management"  of 
Congress.  To  provide  the  kind  of  access 
to  leadership  levels  that  is  essential,  we 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan 
joint  committee  with  a  professional  staff. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  here 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  use  of  pro- 
fessional staff  by  the  joint  committee.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  seek  out  consultants 
and  contractors  of  various  kinds — both 
software  and  hardware — and  turn  the 
whole  of  the  computer  package  over  to 
them.  Even  those  who  have  only  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  the  data  processing 
field  realize  that  a  great  many  firms  look 
upon  the  Congress  as  a  lucrative  sugar 
daddy  who  could  pump  literally  millions 
of  dollars  in  new  contracts  into  their 
depressed  treasuries. 

However,  it  was  the  judgment  of  our 
subcommittee  that  if  Congress  is  to  be 
master  of  its  own  destiny  in  the  data 
processing  field,  it  must  have  trained, 
top-flight,  well  qualified  professional  data 
processing  personnel  of  its  owti.  Industrv 
has  learned  to  its  dismay  that  all  too 
often  a  consultant  will  design  and  install 
a  system  for  a  client  who  does  have  its 
own  data  processing  personnel  and  then 
find  that  the  system  was  either  over- 
designed — or  underdesigned — or  over- 
priced— and  that  furthermore,  the  sys- 
tem is  so  poorly  described  in  comptmy 
records  that  only  the  consultants  can 


understand  it  and  diagnose  problems  that 
arise  in  connection  with  its  operation. 
Additionally,  when  it  comes  tune  to 
modify  the  system  to  meet  changing 
needs,  only  the  outside  consultant::  know 
where  to  begin.  As  a  result,  the  con- 
sultant in  effect  is  permanently  locked 
into  the  company.  To  make  matters 
worse,  if  key  personnel  in  the  consultant 
firm  should  part  company  with  the  con- 
sultant, the  problem  is  compounded. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  the  Congress 
must  maintain  sufficient  in-house  capa- 
bility across  the  entire  spectrum  of  data 
processing  so  that  we  will  never  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  being  the 
handmaiden  to  private  contractors. 

Even  under  the  proposal  we  have  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  17654,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Congress  will  make  extensive  use  cf 
outside  consultants,  suid  the  results  of  the 
studies  now  being  undertaken  hy  the 
firms  under  contract  to  the  Waggoner 
subcommittee  will  be  utilized  to  the  full- 
est. But  the  Congress  must  have  adequate 
independent  information  through  its  own 
professional  staff,  so  that  it  can  intel- 
ligently evaluate  the  work  of  the  con- 
sultants and  contractors  and  tell  them 
what  it  wants,  and  not  the  reverse. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  addre&s 
myself  briefly  to  the  question  of  radio, 
television  and  still  photography. 

This  is  a  question  on  which  there  has 
been  about  as  much  comment  and  con- 
troversy and  question  as  almost  any  .'^ub- 
ject  during  the  last  15  or  20  years.  The 
bill  before  you  would  permit  coverage  by 
still  photography,  radio,  and  television, 
of  any  open  committee  hearing. 

It  would  require  that  before  such  cov- 
erage, the  committee  must  adopt  written 
rules  including  a.s  a  minimum  certai.'i 
provisions  spelled  out  in  our  bill. 

These  minimums  include,  first,  that  no 
more  than  four  television  cameras  may 
be  permitted  in  a  liearing.  and  that  the 
cameras  must  operate  from  a  fixed  posi- 
tion. How  these  four  positions  would  be 
allocated  is  left  to  the  radio  and  tele- 
\-ision  correspondents  to  work  out. 

Another  minimum  is  that  no  more  than 
five  still  photographers  would  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing.  The  photographers 
would  have  to  work  out  how  these  five 
would  be  chosen  and  if  more  than  five 
want  pictures,  arrangements  must  be 
worked  out  to  make  them  available. 

The  restrictions  provided  in  H.R.  17654 
have  been  tried  and  used  successfully 
over  the  years  and  the  subcommittee  fe't 
that  if  we  began  permitting  this  addi- 
tional coverage  on  this  basis,  it  would  be 
possible  to  exercise  a  degree  of  control 
over  the  hearings  which  would  reduce  the 
chances  that  the  additional  coverage 
would  cause  confusion  and  commotion  in 
the  hearing  room. 

Personally,  I  have  come  around  about 
180  degrees  on  the  subject  of  television, 
radio  and  photographic  coverage.  Over 
the  years.  I  have  not  felt  that  permitting 
additional  coverage  of  committees  would 
contribute  anything  to  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  House.  In 
addition,  I  have  shared  the  feelings  of 
many  that  the  Congress  is  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  unfair,  biased  and  slanted 
coverage. 
But  the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the 
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more  I  began  to  feel  that  despite  what- 
ever shortcomings  there  are  in  the  pres- 
ent coverage,  there  is  really  no  substi- 
tute for  full,  free,  and  extensive  cover- 
age of  Congress. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  public  service 
rendered  by  one  example  of  good  report- 
ing far  outweighs  the  damage  done  to 
the  public  by  100  examples  of  bad  re- 
porting. The  American  people,  as  history 
clearly  demonstrates,  are  a  perceptive  lot 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  long  deceived  by 
unprofessional  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  press. 

Although  we  are  going  through  a  pe- 
riod in  our  history  when  some  of  the 
sacred  assumptions  about  the  role  of  the 
pres-,  are  being  questioned,  when  the  vir- 
tue of  the  press  itself  is  being  doubted, 
there  is  really  nothing  much  new  in  all 
of  this. 

In  1920 — 50  years  ago  next  month — 
the  noted  columnist  Walter  Lippmann 
and  one  of  his  colleagues  teamed  up  to 
write  an  article  titled  "A  Test  of  the 
News,"  in  which  they  said  their  conclu- 
sions were  that  "the  professional  stand- 
ards of  journalism  are  not  high  enough, 
and  the  discipline  by  which  standards 
are  maintained  not  strong  enough,  "to 
sustain  the  press  under  a  severe  test". 

They  went  on  to  say  that  the  press 
must  police  itvself,  much  as  the  bar  as- 
sociations and  medical  societies  have 
done,  and  then  they  concluded— and  re- 
member this  was  1920: 
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As  citizens  they— the  press — cannot  escape 
that  duty,  and  as  members  of  a  profession 
they  are  forced  to  it  by  the  growing  distrust 
which  everywhere  greets  them.  Thev  know 
that  today,  they  are  feared  but  not  Inti- 
mately respected,  and  the  sins  of  some  are 
visited  upon  all. 

Every  generation  of  public  officials, 
going  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
colonies,  has  questioned  the  motiva- 
tion—and indeed  the  parentage — of  its 
leading  critics  among  the  press.  But  the 
Republic  has  remained  and  grown 
strong,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  as 
elective  officials  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize our  own  foibles  and  shortcomings, 
we  will  have  to  admit  that  the  press  is  a 
positive  force  for  good  in  our  country  and 
that  the  presence  of  the  press,  with  all 
its  weaknesses,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
American  democracy  has  survived  for 
nearly  200  years.  The  press  is  one  reason 
why  the  people  of  America— all  of  the 
people— have  more  freedom  than  is  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  any  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  the 
question  here  is  not  whether  we  are  or 
are  not  to  have  press  coverage — that  the 
press  is  very  much  with  us.  I  submit, 
however,  that  insofar  as  the  Members  of 
this  House  are  concerned,  their  own 
misadventures  with  the  press  are  by  and 
large  confined  to  the  print  media.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  manifestly  un- 
fair to  continue  to  close  the  door  to 
broadcasters  just  because  we  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  print  media. 

If  we  are  unhappy  with  print  cover- 
age of  the  House,  we  should  shut  the 
doors  to  the  press  entirely— a  right 
which  we  unquestionably  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
tinue to  live  with  the  press,  and  obvi- 


ously we  must,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  welcome  the  broadcasters  and 
the  still  photographers  into  our  com- 
mittee rooms,  particularly  under  the  lim- 
itations and  regulations  that  we  have 
provided  in  this  bill. 

The  reason  always  has  been  in  the  past 
that  radio,  television,  and  still  photog- 
raphy caused  too  much  confusion  be- 
cause of  the  profusion  of  microphones, 
cables,  floodlights  and  flashguns. 

These  arguments  are  no  longer  valid. 
Modern  technology  makes  it  possible  to 
permit  coverage  without  turning  our 
committee  rooms  into  circus  arenas.  The 
news  media  representatives  with  whom 
we  worked  out  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
assure  us  that  they  can  live  with  the 
restrictions  we  have  built  into  this  leg- 
islation. These  controls  will  permit  the 
coverage  without  destroying  the  insti- 
tution. 

I  for  one  believe  it  is  time  to  permit 
this  additional  access,  and  I  hope  the 
House  goes  along  with  our  proposals. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  on  the  note, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  one  area  in 
which  our  committee  was  not  unanimous, 
but  rather  was  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial of  all  the  Lssues  the  subcommit- 
tee dealt  with.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  subcommittee,  and  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  in  the  full 
committee.  The  first  two  subjects  which  I 
discussed,  that  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Congressional  Research  Service  and 
the  beefing-up  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Library  to  have  charge  of  that,  as  well  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Computers  and 
Data  Processing,  were  unanimous  deci- 
sions, both  in  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Rules. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  again 
would  urge  that  the  Members  study  the 
bill  and  study  the  report,  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  this,  to  the  extent  that  im- 
provements can  be  made,  certainly  our 
committee  is  here  and  is  desirous  of 
cooperating. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith*. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Today  is  a  historic  day.  Not  since  1946 
has  an  omnibus  legislative  reorganization 
bill  been  brought  to  the  House  floor.  H.R. 
17654,  reported  by  your  Committee  on 
Rules,  is  indeed  an  omnibus  bill  dealing 
as  it  does  with  a  number  of  questions, 
each  of  major  importance  to  the  Con- 
gress. Before  discussing  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  however.  I  think  a  little  back- 
ground on  the  subject  of  congressional 
reorganization  might  be  helpful. 

H.R.  17654  covers  changes  in  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Inas- 
much as  the  bill  specifically  contains  the 
word  "Senate"  in  many,  many  instances, 
I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  during  the 
debate  the  Members  may  rightfully  refer 
to  the  other  body  as  the  "Senate"  and 
still  be  in  keeping  with  the  rules  and 
appropriate  conduct. 

In  March  1965.  the  Congress  created 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress.  S.  355  in  the  Senate  and 
H.R.  2594  introduced  in  the  House  by  the 
joint  committee  cochairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  <Mr.  Madden  i,  were 
the  results  of  2  years   of   work.   S.    355 


passed  the  Senate  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  House  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Early  in  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  many  Members,  myself  among 
them,  introduced  reorganization  bills.  As 
we  debate  this  bill  today,  almost  half  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  has  spon- 
sored one  of  the  earlier  versions  of  legis- 
lative reorganization.  These  reorganiza- 
tion bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

In  April  1969,  a  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Reorganization  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Rules  Committee  to  study  all 
pending  bills  and  report  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  full  committee.  The  subcom- 
mittee, chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Siskj,  and  composed  of 
Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Latta,  and 
myself,  met  and  met.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
never-ending  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  particularly  to  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK),  I  would  also  like  to  express  my 
deep  commendation  and  special  appre- 
ciation to  a  number  of  individuals  who 
worked  tirelessly  in  their  efforts  to  as- 
sist the  subcommittee.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  Mr.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  counsel  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Robert  D. 
Hynes,  Jr.,  minority  counsel  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  Mr.  Waller  Batson  and  Miss 
Jonna  Lynne  Cullen,  both  staff  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  include  Mr.  David  Carper  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel's  Office,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Kravitz  and  Mr.  Walter  Oleszak  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

We  studied  each  bill  and  evaluated 
each  proposal.  Our  first  committee  print, 
produced  early  in  November  1969.  was  the 
basis  for  our  public  hearings.  When 
hearings  were  completed,  the  subcom- 
mittee reviewed  every  suggestion  received 
and  adopted  many  of  them.  Our  final  rec- 
ommendations, in  the  form  of  a  draft  bill, 
were  reported  to  the  full  committee  in 
May  of  this  year.  After  careful  examina- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  a  number  of 
amendments,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  last  month. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  ,  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
were  very  patient  and  attentive  in  listen- 
ing to  'he  presentation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. As  a  result  thereof,  Mr.  Colmer 
agreed  to  be  the  principal  author  of  the 
bill  and  all  the  remaining  14  members 
agreed  to  coauthor  the  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  H.R. 
17654,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  propose?  First  of  all,  with  respect 
to  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  we 
have  not  suggested  any  radical  depar- 
tures from  current  practice,  but  have  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  changes  which 
we  believe  will  improve  our  committee 
and  floor  practices. 

In  title  I,  the  committee  system  re- 
mains intact.  A  number  of  the  proposed 
changes  codify  current  practices  of  many 
committees,  practices  which  are  condu- 
cive to  good  legislative  practice  and 
should  be  adopted  by  all  committees. 
Among  such  changes  are  ample  advance 
notice  of  all  hearings,  opening  committee 
hearings  and  meetings  to  the  public,  and 
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the  opportunity  for  minority  committee 
members  to  call  witnesses  of  their  choice. 
Provisions  are  made  for  appropriate  ex- 
ceptions which  are  clearly  detailed  in  the 
committee  report. 

The  broadcasting  and  televising  of 
commiittee  hearings  is  also  permitted  if 
a  majority  of  the  committee  members  so 
authorize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  previously  men- 
tioned, this  is  an  omnibus  reorganization 
bill.  To  know  all  of  the  changes  proposed 
actually  requires  a  detailed  reading  of  the 
bill  sentence  by  sentence.  However,  so  far 
as  title  I  is  concerned,  some  of  the  im- 
portant suggested  changes  in  the  rules 
include  the  following: 

Section  102  covers  the  calling  of  meet- 
ings. Each  standing  committee  shall  fix 
regular  meeting  days — at  least  one  per 
month.  The  chairman  may  call  addi- 
tional meetings.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee may  call  a  special  meeting  within 
7  calendar  days  after  filing  a  written 
request.  This  is  a  substantial  change  in 
the  rules.  It  gives  to  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  standing  committee  the 
right  to  call  and  have  hearings  if  the 
cor.;m:ttee  chairman  refusrs  to  do  so. 

Section  104  has  to  do  with  the  public 
announcement  of  committee  votes.  On 
each  record  vote  on  a  motion  to  report, 
the  number  of  votes  for  and  against  shall 
be  announced  by  the  committee  and  in- 
cluded in  its  report.  This  cl-.ange  in  the 
rules  does  not  require  announcing  the 
vote  of  each  individual.  It  only  requires 
the  announcement  of  the  total  votes  for 
ora:;ainst. 

Section  105  requires  that  committee 
reports  must  be  filed  within  7  calendar 
days — exclusive  of  days  when  the  House 
is  not  in  session— after  a  majority  of  the 
committee  files  a  written  request.  It  ex- 
empts the  Rules  Committee  with  respect 
to  House  rules,  order  of  business,  and 
jomt  rules. 

Section  106  prohibits  proxy  voting 
in  committee  except  when  a  committee, 
by  written  rule,  permits  that  practice, 
in  which  case  each  proxy  must  be  in 
writing,  designate  the  person  who  is  to 
execute  it,  and  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  and  any  amendments 
or  motions  pertaining  thereto.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  change  is  to  eliminate  the 
practice  of  a  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  from  obtaining  general 
proxies  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
and  then  using  them  for  each  and  every 
is,sue  thereafter  which  the  committee 
considers  when  a  member  is  not  present 
to  personally  vote. 

Section  107  provides  for  the  filing  of 
supplemental,  minority,  and  additional 
views.  It  gives  the  right  to  committee 
members,  if  notice  is  given  at  the  time  of 
a  measure's  approval,  to  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  in  which  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority,  or  additional  views, 
which  views  shall  be  printed  in  the  same 
volume  as  the  committee  report.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  process  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  it  is  exempted  from  this  re- 
quirement. 

Section  108  applies  to  the  availability 
of  committee  reports  before  House  con- 
sideration. A  measure  or  matter  reported 
by  any  committee — except  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 


House  Administration,  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct — shall  not  be 
considered  in  the  House  unless  the  re- 
port has  been  available  to  the  Members 
for  at  least  3  calendar  days — excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  hohdays — 
prior  to  the  consideration  in  the  House. 
This  will  not  apply  to  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency,  nor  to  legislative  veto  pro- 
cedures. However,  in  addition  no  general 
appropriation  bill  shall  be  considered  un- 
less the  report  is  available  for  at  least  3 
calendar  days — excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays. 

Section  III  provides  that  each  commit- 
tee of  the  House — except  the  Committee 
on  Rule.- — shall  pubhcly  announce  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
h:ar;n?  at  least  1  week  in  r.dvance  of  the 
hearing.  In  instances  where  the  commit- 
tee determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  hold  a  hearing  at  an  earlier  date,  it 
may  do  so.  However,  the  committee  shall 
mike  such  public  announcement  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  publish  it  in 
the  Daily  Digest  portion  of  the  Con- 
c.RES'3iON.\L  Record  as  soon  as  possible 
after  such  announcement  is  made. 

Section  115  provides  that  points  of  or- 
der in  the  House  against  a  measure  with 
respect  to  violations  of  hearings  pro- 
cedure may  be  made  only  by  a  member 
of  the  committee  reporting  the  measure, 
and  only  if  such  point  was  timely  raised 
in  the  committee  and  improperly  over- 
ruled or  not  i:;roperly  con.'^idered. 

Section  117  changes  tl:e  Rules  in  con- 
nection with  committee  meetings  during 
ses.sions  of  the  House.  It  provides  that 
committees  may  meet  while  the  House 
is  in  .session,  without  special  leave,  except 
while  the  House  is  reading  a  measure  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
The  exception  will  still  remain  from  the 
standpoint  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Govern- 
m.ent  Operations,  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  may  meet  at  any  time. 

Section  118  revises  the  definition  of  the 
oversight  functions  for  committcc-s.  It 
requires  annual  reports  by  committees 
of  their  review  activities.  The  Committees 
on  Appropriaticns,  House  Administra- 
tion, Rules,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  are  exempt  from  this  require- 
ment. 

Section  119  provides  changes  in  the 
rules  regarding  conference  reports.  Each 
report  shall  be  prepared  jointly  by  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  tlie  Senate. 
The  statement  shall  be  sufficiently  de- 
tailed and  explicit  to  inform  the  House 
as  to  the  effect  which  the  amendments 
or  propositions  contained  in  such  report 
will  have  upon  the  measure  to  which 
those  amendments  or  provisions  relate. 
The  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  report  of 
the  House. 

The  time  allotted  for  debate  in  the 
consideration  of  any  such  report  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  the  majority 
party  and  the  minority  party. 

Section  122  clarifies  certain  provisions 
and  eliminates  some  obsolete  language  in 
certain  House  rules.   The  rules  of   the 


House  will  apply  to  committees  and  sub- 
committees. Committees  may  adopt  ad- 
ditional rules  providing  they  are  not  in- 
consistent with  House  rules.  Committee 
rules  will  apply  to  all  of  its  subcommii- 
tees.  Obsolete  language  in  ccrtiui  rules 
is  eliminated,  such  as  that  which  refers 
to  Delegates  from  Ala.-ka  and  Hawaii, 
ina.smu"h  as  they  are.  of  comse.  now 
States. 

Several  floor  proced-ires  are  modified 
by  title  I.  The  readin':  of  the  Journal 
u'ouid  no  longer  be  required  upon  de- 
mand of  a  single  Member.  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  commute.'  fails  to  call  up  a 
bill,  the  Speaker  is  authorized  to  recog- 
nize another  member  of  a  leci: iative  com- 
mittee to  call  up  a  bill  on  which  the  rule 
has  already  been  adopted  by  the  Hou.se. 
Noiigeimane  amendments  of  the  .'-.enate 
to  i:ou.se-p,assed  ie'iislation  could  be  .sub- 
ject, upon  demand,  to  a  .-eparate  debate 
and  vote  by  the  Hoase.  This  is  based  on 
the  rules  of  ":-u.^pension."  The  rules 
presently  provid:  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  and  votinc  can  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  a  bill.  The  same  pro- 
vision is  r.iade  applicable  to  nonoe:mane 
Senate  amendments.  In  other  words,  if 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting  want  to  consider  a  nongermane 
Senate  amendment,  they  can  do  so. 

Over  the  year.s.  and  particularly  du:'- 
ing  this  session  of  Congress,  there  have 
been  many  complaints  agamst  non- 
germane  Senate  amendments.  A  number 
of  suf;gestions  v.  ere  made  by  various 
Members  as  to  the  procedure  and  what 
they  thought  should  take  place,  such  as 
referring  the  bill  back  to  tlie  standing 
committee.  However,  we  believe  that  if 
any  lestriction  is  to  be  placed  on  non- 
germane  Senate  amendments,  the  pro- 
cedure in  this  bill  is  best. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  attempt  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  Senate  rules 
with  the  possible  exception  of  creating  a 
joint  committee.  All  lan.auaE;e  in  the  bill 
.so  far  as  Senate  procedure  is  concerned 
was  taken  from  S,  355.  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  previously  pass?d.  So  far  as 
the  House  is  concerned,  the  recommenda- 
tions will  change  the  Rules  of  tlie  House. 
Tiius,  it  IS  materially  different  from  the 
1943    reorganization   bill    which   was    a 
legislative  bill  and  was  not  written  into 
the  rules.  All  of  the  procedures  of  H.R. 
17654    will    be    written    into    the    Hou^e 
rules.  Accordingly,   the  same  procedure 
in  the  future  will  follow  from  the  stand- 
point that  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  th.?  House  can  change  the  House  rules 
any  time  they  have  the  votes.  We  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner  so  that  the  changes 
will  be  effective  and  not  simi  ly  be  words 
for  a  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  the  areas  of 
procurement  and  utilization  of  informa- 
tion within  the  legislative  process  that 
the  bill  strikes  substantial  new  ground. 
The  committee  and  many  Members  of 
the  House  believe  that  Congress,  as  an 
institution,  does  not  have  sufficient  in- 
formation available  to  it  in  order  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  myriad  of  legislative 
problems  we  face  everj-  da> .  The  subcom- 
mittee spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this 
one  issue  and,  I  believe.  H.R.  17654  pro- 
vides a  number  of  mechanism,  to  meet 
this  evergrowing  problem.  Let  me  give 
several  examples: 
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First,  in  title  II.  we  require  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  formally  provide  supple- 
mentary budgetary  information  to  the 
Congress,  subsequent  to  the  January 
budget  message  and  before  June  1. 
which  is  30  days  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Such  supple- 
mental information  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  some  of  the  more 
unpleasant  fiscal  surprises  that  we  have 
received  in  years  past. 

Second,  and  very  important,  in  title 
III  we  have  expanded  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, without  changing  any  of  its  exist- 
ing services.  The  expanded  service,  re- 
named the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, will  be  able  to  provide  to  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  upoi  request,  sup- 
plemental staff  in  all  fields  of  interest  to 
the  committees.  These  supplemental  staff 
personnel  will  be  available  to  each  con- 
gressional committee  to  assist  in  gather- 
ing and  analyzing  information,  examin- 
ing executive  proposals,  preparing  legis- 
lation, and  imdertaking  any  other  re- 
sponsibility assigned  to  it  by  a  committee. 
This  new  Congressional  Research  Service 
can  be  of  significant  assistance  to  all  con- 
gressional committees  in  better  dis- 
charging their  legislative  duties. 

Title  IV  creates  a  new  joint  commit- 
tee whose  sole  responsibility  and  func- 
tion will  be  to  design,  create,  and  operate 
an  information  storage  and  retrieval  sys- 
tem for  the  Congress  and  to  modify,  en- 
large, or  change  it  as  congressional  needs 
grow  and  develop.  The  joint  committee 
will  be  staffed  by  technical  experts  in 
the  computer  field. 

Great  strides  are  being  made  by  in- 
dustry and  by  the  executive  branch  in 
computerizing  their  operations.  Members 
are  aware  of  the  tremendous  advantage 
the  use  of  such  a  system  gives  any  organi- 
zation. The  availability  of  factual  source 
material  and  supportive  information  for 
a  particular  position  or  program  is  lim- 
ited only  by  the  breadth  of  the  system 
and  the  previous  planning  of  those  oper- 
ating it.  All  Members  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  this. 

All  too  often  we  do  not  have  sulBcient 
independent  sources  of  information  to 
fully  evaluate  testimony,  particular  fac- 
tual data  on  a  program's  efifectiveness, 
when  it  is  presented  by  a  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency.  The  bill  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate this  imbalance  of  available  re- 
sources in  which  the  Congress  today 
finds  itself. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  the  creation  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, together  with  the  enlarged  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  will  enable  Congress 
to  greatly  increase  the  quality  of  its  leg- 
islative efforts  and  to  obtain  independ- 
ent source  information  upon  which  to 
base  its  decisions. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  is  aware  that 
Members  and  committee  staffs  are  over- 
loaded with  current  committee  legisla- 
tive responsibilities.  To  help  insure  that 
full  advantage  can  be  realized  from  the 
new  and  expanded  information  sources 
made  available,  the  bill  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  permanent  professional  staff 
now  authorized  for  each  committee  In 
the  House.  This  increase  from  four  to 
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six  professional  staff  personnel  is  long 
overdue.  Each  session  brings  greater 
committee  responsibilities  in  addition  to 
oversight  and  extension  of  existing  pro- 
grams, plus  hearings  on  new  legislative 
proposals.  Competent  profe.s.sional  staff 
work  at  the  committee  level  is  a  neces- 
sity. The  Committee  on  Rules  further 
believes  that  committee  staffs  should  be 
increased  to  insure  that,  as  the  new  in- 
formation sources  and  services  become 
available,  the  committees  will  be  able  to 
utilize  them  to  their  fullest. 

Along  with  increasing  the  permanent 
professional  st^aff  of  each  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  also  recommends 
that  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittees have  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  minority  staff.  To  accomplish  this 
result  without  damaging  the  existing 
committee  system  and  the  legislative 
process  was  most  difficult.  The  points  of 
view  among  House  Members  were  quite 
numerous  and  varied. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
minority  of  a  committee,  upon  request, 
have  the  right  to  nominate  for  employ- 
ment two  of  the  six  professional  staff  and 
one  of  the  .six  clerical  staff  allotted  each 
committee.  The  full  committee  would  re- 
tain the  right  it  now  has  to  hire  or  fire 
all  committee  employees  by  a  majority 
vote.  But  it  could  not  substitute  another 
nominee  for  that  put  forward  by  the  mi- 
nority. Minority  m.embers  would  retain 
the  exclusive  right  of  nomination  until 
all  minority  staff  positions  were  filled. 

Your  committee  believes  that  such  a 
system  of  selection  and  appointment  will 
assure,  by  rule,  that  the  minority's  right 
to  staff  is  protected,  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  for  the  full  committee 
the  final  authority  over  the  entire  com- 
mittee staff.  Only  one  staff  will  serve 
each  committee,  not  two  competing  ones, 
and  each  party  will  be  served  by  profes- 
sional staff  of  its  own  choice. 

This  change  may  well  require  two  ad- 
ditional staff  members  for  a  period  of 
time.  No  competent  staff  member  will 
be  terminated  in  order  to  make  a  posi- 
tion available  for  a  minority  staff  mem- 
ber. It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
changes  can  take  place  by  attrition  with- 
in a  reasonable  time. 

Many  suggestions  were  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  in  connection  with 
this  situation.  Some  felt  that  the  mi- 
nority should  have  an  absolute  right  to 
hire  and  fire  the  minority  staff  members. 
Some  felt  that  the  staff  should  be  based 
on  a  proportionate  basis  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  majority  and  mi- 
nority members.  I  personally  feel  that 
the  majority  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee were  very  fair  to  me  in  agreeing 
to  the  language  in  this  bill.  Further,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  should  always  have  control. 
Otherwise.  I  think  there  could  well  be 
chaos  and  confusion. 

The  bill  will  create  a  new  Capitol 
Guide  Service.  All  guides  will  become 
congressional  employees,  with  the  at- 
tendant rights  and  benefits.  All  present 
employees  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Service.  Additionally,  public  toui's  of  the 
Capitol  Building  will  be  free  to  all  visi- 
tors. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  formal 
creation  of  the  position  of  administra- 


tive assistant  in  the  office  of  each  Mem- 
ber, with  an  increase  in  salary  equal  to 
that  paid  Senate  employees  holding  the 
same  position.  This  section  is  permissive. 
Each  Member  may  determine  whether 
or  not  to  so  designate  any  employee  and 
whether  or  not  to  increase  his  or  her 
salary. 

The  page  system  is  restricted  by  the 
bill.  All  pages  will  have  to  have  com- 
pleted their  high  school  education  and 
shall  not  have  reached  22  years  of  age. 
While  no  such  requirement  is  written 
into  the  bill,  the  committee  expects  most 
pages  to  be  actively  pursuing  their  col- 
lege education  at  a  local  school,  as  are 
many  other  congressional  employees. 
This  change  in  the  page  system  was 
undertaken  because  of  current  need  to 
either  change  the  present  system  as  here 
proposed,  or  to  construct  an  adequate 
dormitory  for  all  pages  to  insure  neces- 
sary off-hour  supervision  and  safety  of 
the  young  men. 

Finally,  the  bill  proposes  the  creation 
of  a  five-member  commission  to  study 
ways  of  improving  the  visitor  facilities 
now  provided  in  the  House  galleries,  and 
upon  presentation  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  to  the  House,  imple- 
ment its  plan  through  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  H.R. 
17654  will  not  be  completely  acceptable 
to  all  Members.  Information  is  that  some 
Members  do  not  feel  that  any  reorgani- 
zation is  necessary.  Some  feel  that  this 
measure  does  not  go  far  enough.  The 
five-member  subcommittee  attempted  to 
write  a  bill  upon  which  they  could  unan- 
imously agree  with  all  the  provisions 
therein.  With  few  exceptions  the  bill 
presented  to  you  is  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  subcommittee.  In  the  very 
few  instances  where  we  were  not  in 
unanimous  agreement,  the  members 
knew  the  reservations  of  each  of  the 
other  members. 

As  an  example,  I  am  not  absolutely 
convinced  that  broadcasting  and  tele- 
vision committee  hearings  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  I  am  not  entirely  convinced 
that  the  changes  in  the  page  system  are 
advisable.  I  am  not  entirely  convinced 
that  this  bill  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  position  of  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  the  oJBce  of 
each  Member.  Possibly  this  should  be 
done  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  my  position  crystal  clear  in  that 
I  intend  to  support  the  committee  bill. 
If  the  vote  on  final  passage  were  now 
occurring,  I  would  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  measure  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

A  word  of  caution,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
efforts  are  made  to  defeat  this  measure 
by  killing  it  with  kindness,  or  if  numer- 
ous amendments  are  offered  and  adopted 
which  materially  change  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  measure,  then,  in  my 
opinion,  the  end  result  will  be  that  no 
reorganization  bill  will  be  finally  enacted 
into  law. 

And,  in  connection  with  any  amend- 
ments which  are  to  be  offered.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  pending  bill 
changes  House  nUes.  Accordingly,  the 


amendment  must  be  in  accordance 
therewith.  Some  of  the  changes  of  the 
rules  as  proposed  in  H.R.  17654  actually 
took  days  to  work  out  because  many 
rules  tie  into  many  other  rules.  This 
may  be  a  bit  confusing.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  such  is  the  situation. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  intend  to 
support  it  and  I  hope  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  wUl  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  give 
us  the  rationale  for  incorporating  in  a 
legislative  bill  changes  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  when  the  Constitution  gives 
the  House  the  power  to  adopt  its  own 
rules? 

The  bill  incorporates  these  changes  in 
the  rules  in  a  legislative  bill  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  review  of  the  other  body  as 
well  as  to  the  President.  Would  tlie  gen- 
tleman care  to  discuss  that  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  it  is  verj- 
true  that  this  measure  will  have  to  be 
passed  by  the  other  body,  and  have  to  be 
signed  by  the  I»resident.  We  figured  that 
rather  than  just  having  a  bill  prepared 
that  goes  to  the  precedent  of  many  kinds 
of  things — and  the  details  that  I  have 
given  you  here  are  very  short  compared 
to  the  length  of  the  bill— but  if  we  are 
going  to  make  it  effective  we  thought 
that  we  should  do  it  in  this  manner, 
other\sise  these  changes  maybe  never 
would  be  effected  because  the  rules  can 
be  changed  any  time.  And  the  House  is 
voting  on  these  rules  changes  today. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  in  the  House,  does  that  ac- 
complish a  change  in  the  House  rules? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  No;  it  will 
not  become  effective  until  next  January. 
It  will  have  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  signed  by  the  President  before  these 
changes  become  effective. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  So  these  changes 
that  are  now  propcsed  do  not  become  ef- 
fective until  after  the  other  body  has 
acted? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  No;  the  only 
way  they  can  become  effective  would  be 
if  everything  in  the  bill  that  relates  to 
the  House  was  taken  out  and  introduced 
in  another  bill  and  brought  up  by  a  reso- 
lution from  the  Committee  on  Rules — 
and  that  was  not  our  procedure. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  men- 
tions changes  being  suggested  in  the 
handling  of  conference  reports.  Has  any 
consideration  been  given  in  the  commit- 
tee to  make  conference  meetings  open 
and  to  have  a  record  vote  on  conference 
reports? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not 
think  we  went  into  having  conference 
meetings  open  and  record  votes  taken. 


The  only  other  provision  we  considered 
was  on  the  time  conference  reports 
should  be  made  available.  We  did  change 
or  offered  a  suggested  change,  of  half  to 
the  majority  and  half  to  the  minority 
Members,  to  discuss  it.  We  went  about  as 
far  as  we  felt  we  could  go  on  conference 
reports  and  nothing  was  done  on  that. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  As  to  the  provision  which 
allows  Hoase  Members  to  have  an  indi- 
vidual designated  as  an  administrative 
assistant  to  be  en  a  salary  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  the  Senate;  do  we 
perpetuate  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  employees  authorized? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  number 
is  not  increased. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  So  this  would  give  us  one 
employee  with  a  Ftigher  salarj'  rather 
than  an  additional  employee? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  He  must  be 
one  of  your  present  employees.  We  are 
not  giving  an  additional  employee.  That 
is  the  House  administration  function.  It 
is  the  same  number  and  the  increases  are 
designated  in  your  top  base  pay  from 
S7.500  to  $8,955;  $1,455  would  be  added 
to  take  care  of  that  one  increase  for  one 
present  employee,  if  you  so  desire  to 
de.sigate  him. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  later 
this  week,  the  House  will  be  asked  to  vote 
on  H.R.  17654.  the  Legislative  Re ..igani- 
zation  Act  of  1970.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents a  serious  effort  to  make  the  Con- 
gress more  responsive  and  responsible  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1963. 
I  have  been  an  advocate  of  legislative  re- 
form. I  particularly  congratulate  the 
Rules  Committee  for  including  several 
provisions  in  H.R.  17654  which  would 
make  Congress  more  open  to  the  public. 
Opening  more  committee  meetings,  re- 
cording for  publication  the  votes  taken 
in  committee  meetings,  and  allowing  ra- 
dio and  television  coverage  of  certain 
committee  activities  will  help  alleviate 
the  charges  that  Congress  acts  secretly. 

In  fact,  these  were  among  the  chief 
features  of  the  legislative  reform  bill  I 
introduced  early  in  the  91st  Congress. 

Despite  the  many  excellent  provisions 
contained  in  HJl.  17654,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  feel  that  one  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  would  substantially  improve  the 
bill's  objective  of  achieving  a  more  re- 
sponsive Congress.  I  am  referring  to  the 
amendment  on  teller  votes  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Gubser)  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'Neill). 

The  amendment  operates  very  simply. 
One-fifth  of  a  quorum — 20  Members — 
would  be  able  to  obtain  a  "record  teller 
vote."  This  is  the  same  number  as  may 
now  demand  a  simple  teller  vote.  Mem- 
bers would  still  file  past  the  tellers  to  be 
counted,  but  clerks  would  check  off  how 
each  Member  votes.  Votes  would  then  be 


published  in  the  Congression.^l  Record 
on  many  important  matters  which  cur- 
rently go  unrecorded.  Sufficient  time 
would  be  allowed  for  Members  to  reach 
the  floor  when  .a  record  teller  vote  is 
ordered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  assuring  that  tiie  jieo- 
ple  of  the  United  States  are  informed  of 
the  activities  of  their  Congress  and  their 
individual  Congressman.  I  encourage  all 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  support 
it  when  H.R.  17654  is  brought  to  the  floor 
later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Rolling). 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
general  debate  has  proceeded,  as  often 
was  the  case  in  the  subcommittee,  with 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  having  done  a  very  excellent 
job  of  presenting  the  facts  on  the  bill. 

I  join  with  them  In  their  comment-  as 
to  the  efforts  of  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  of  the  full  committee, 
and  also  join  with  them  in  their  com- 
ments with  reference  to  the  enormous 
amoimt  of  hard  work  done  by  the  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  which 
probably  satisfies  no  one — and  which 
should  please  everj-one.  Because  for  the 
first  time  in  24  years,  at  least  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  their  will  on  the 
subject  of  congressional  reorganization. 

At  any  time,  the  House  can.  presum- 
ably, work  its  will  on  Hou.se  reorganiza- 
tion. But  this  bill  concerns  itself  with 
congressional  reorganization. 

I  know  of  no  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  of  the  full  committee  who 
claims  perfection  for  this  legislation.  I 
know  that  there  are  going  to  be  many, 
many  amendments.  If  all  that  are  sug- 
gested are  offered.  I  guess  there  will  be 
several  hundred  amendments  offered. 

This  bill  represents  a  compromise  in 
the  true  democratic — small  "d" — sense 
of  the  word,  and  it  gives  to  Members, 
with  some  limitation.  Members  who  are 
not  on  the  subcommittee  or  on  the  full 
committee  an  opportunity  to  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  legislative 
body  any  improvements  that  they  may 
have. 

I  am  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  effort 
has  been  put  into  this  matter  by  Members 
who  did  not  serve  either  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Organization  or  on  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  am  going  to  say  very 
little  more  because  I  believe  the  truly 
fruitful  time  in  this  debate  will  come 
after  the  general  debate  when  we  go  into 
amendments  under  the  5-minute  riile.  I 
think  we  should  remember  one  thing: 
while  this  is  the  first  time  in  24  years 
that  the  House  will  have  debated  a  re- 
organization bill,  the  debate  of  the  House 
this  week,  or  if  it  takes  more  than  a  week. 
in  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  will  not  in 
itself  accomplish  anything.  As  has  been 
pointed  out.  it  will  require  action  by  the 
Senate.  I  happen  to  believe,  as  I  felt  when 
we  established  the  first  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OfiQcial  Conduct  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  institution,  that  the  thing 
that  is  important  is  the  end  result,  and 
it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  the  house- 
keeping provisions  of  this  institution  re- 
quire modernization.  I  hope  the  end  re- 
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suit  of  this  debate  and  of  the  action  of 
the  other  body  will  be  that  we  \v\l\  have 
taken  a  significant  step  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  this  institution  and  its  house- 
keeping endeavors  into  modern  times. 

There  are  clearly  many  areas  in  which 
we  do  not  take  advantage  of  technolog- 
ical advances,  of  advances  in  methods 
of  organization  on  which  we  should  be 
able  to  agree,  so  that  this  institution,  a 
key  element  in  the  Federal  Government, 
one-half  of  one  cf  the  three  branches, 
mav  be  fit  hi  its  organization,  in  its  use 
of  modern  devices,  to  carry  on  the  public 
business  I  hope,  and  I  know  that  the 
consideration  which  will  be  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  Members  as  we  debate 
this  bill  in  the  days  ahead  will  be.  that 
this  is  not  a  subject  exclusively  for  the 
House,  exclusively  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or,  indeed,  exclusively  for 
the  other  branche.s  of  Government — the 
executive  branch  and  the  judicial 
branch— but  that  this  is  the  subject  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  people's  business, 
in^-ofar  as  it  is  carried  out  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  what  we  call  the 
other  body— the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — is  carried  out  in  the  way  most 
advantageous  to  the  shortrun  advantage 
and  the  longrun  advantage  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my  chairman 
and  I  thpnk  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  staff  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  with  them  on  what  may 
be  an  important  step  forward  in  the  his- 
torv  of-the  United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  evervthing  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  just  said.  We  are  entering 
a  period  of  debate  covering  the  next 
couple  of  days,  perhaps  covering  the  next 
couple  of  weeks,  which  will  be  important 
not  only  to  this  session  of  Congress  but 
to  manv  se.ssions  <A  Congress  to  come.  I 
do  not  think  we  ou,  ht  to  take  this  debate 
lightly.  The  Memtiers  should  be  on  the 
floor  to  listen  to  the  debate,  because  some 
of  the  rules  proposed  to  be  amended 
should  be  amended  and  others  should  not 
as  they  are  designed  specifically  to  expe- 
dite the  business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  have  read  some  of  these  proposed 
amendment's.  I  might  .'^av  they  were  all 
considered  by  the  subcommittee.  Some  of 
them,  in  mv  opinion,  should  have  been 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee.  However, 
should  so  iie  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments be  adopted,  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  unable  to  function  with 
the  necessary  speed  which  some  occa- 
sions demand. 

So  as  we  consider  some  of  these 
amendments  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fpct  that  we  are  here  to  take  care  of 
th-»  people'"  business  and  that  we  should 
do  so  in  an  expeditious  and  proper  man- 
ner. 'We  should  not  permit  the  people's 
busine.ss  to  become  bogged  down  by  the 
application  of  unnecessary  and  cumber- 
some rules  of  procedure. 

Dunnc;  my  service  in  the  House.  I  have 
been  concerned  over  the  Senate  to  adopt 
a  rule  dealing  with  the  germaneness  of 
amendments.  We  have  witnessed  in  this 


session  of  Congress  the  attachment  of 
nongermane  amendments  by  the  other 
body  to  Hou.se-passed  bills.  For  example, 
just  recently,  we  passed  the  extension  of 
the  voting  rights  bill.  The  Senate  at- 
tached a  nongermane  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  right  of  18-year-olds  to  vote. 
Members  of  this  House  were  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  on  the 
right  of  18-year-olds  to  vote.  We  had  to 
approve  of  the  Senate  amendments  or 
vot*»  to  send  the  bill  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee. I  think  this  is  absolutely  wrong. 
I  hope  when  this  bill  gets  to  conference 
our  conferees  will  be  able  to  prevail  upon 
the  conferees  of  the  other  body  to  forgo 
this  practice  and  subject  itself  to  a  rule 
on  .germaneness.  If  only  this  one  matter 
is  accomplished.  I  think  that  this  Con- 
gress will  have  performed  an  invaluable 
service  for  succeeding  Congresses. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  working 
on  this  bill  for  many  months  with  a  dili- 
gent staff  has  been  a  pleasure.  Without 
the  help  of  these  staff  members,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today.  As  one  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  want  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  all  of  these  fine  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Steiger  > . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  ought  to  be  called 
Sisk-Smith  Day  and  ought  to  be  declared 
a  holiday  for  the  fact  that  this  bill  is 
on  the  floor  at  all.  I  commend  both  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  California 
I  Mr.  SisK ' ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Smith,  the  able  gentle- 
man from  California  who  is  the  ranking 
Repubhcan  on  the  subcommittee  for 
what  I  know  have  been  untold  hours  of 
labor  and  negotiations  and  compromise 
to  achieve  the  result  that  is  here  today  in 
the  form  of  H.R.  17654.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Smith  i  .  for  this  time. 

The  bill  is  a  good  bill.  It  does  much 
that  needs  to  be  done  and  it  would  not 
be  well  for  any  of  us  who  are  at  all  in- 
terested in  the  modernization  and  the 
undatine  of  the  procedures  and  practices 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  any 
way  to  take  away  from  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

That  is  not  to  .say  there  are  not  fea- 
tures of  that  bill  that  some  of  us  might 
like  to  see  deleted  or  that  there  are  not 
features  that,  in  the  judgment  of  my- 
self and  I  know  of  others,  ought  to  be 
added  to  miprove  and  build  upon  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  That, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  what  the  House  can  do 
in  working  its  will  today  and  tomorrow 
as  we  begin  to  undertake  our  work  on 
this  bill. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  section 
121  en  paG;e  42  of  the  bill  brought  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  called  the  Rumsfeld  section. 
There  will  now  be  a  change  in  the  House 
rules  relating  to  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  which  means  we  may  no  longer 
have  that  opportunity  we  did  in  the  90th 
Congress  to  have  a  24-hour  session  by 
interrupting  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  quorum  calls. 
That   feature — the   old   reading   of   the 


Journal — ought  to  have  been  done  away 
with  a  long  time  ago.  I  commend  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  but  I  would  not 
want  the  day  to  pass  without  paying 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  who  undertook  to  lead  the 
group  on  that  day.  called  by  .some 
Riunsfeld's  Raiders,  in  having  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  obso- 
lete section  that  this  bill  takes  care  of, 
and  it  may  have  been  the  spark  that  led 
to  this  bill's  coming  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  at  least  two 
sections  of  the  bill  about  which  I  have 
some  serious  questions.  One  is  that  pro- 
vision described  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, which  relates  to  the  germaneness  of 
Senate  amendments.  I  would  hope  we 
might  delete  or  at  least  modify  the  pro- 
posed rule  regarding  germaneness  of 
amendments. 

The  other  is  to  provide  a  method  of 
working  out  the  ability  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou.se  Administration  to  continue 
to  do  its  job  on  data  processing  and  in- 
formation retrieval  systems. 

I  personally  have  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Data  Processing,  if  that  means 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  would  in  any  v.ay  be 
slowed  down. 

On  March  4.  1969,  the  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  quoted  from  a 
statement  in  the  Republican  platform 
of  1968  which  said: 

Congress  itself  must  be  reorganized  and 
modernized  as  a  co-equal  branch  of  gov- 
eiTiment. 

and  then  went  on  to  quote  from  a  May 
10.  1957,  Republican  policy  committee 
statement: 

The  awesome  problems  of  today  and  the 
challenges  of  ;he  70's  demand  an  efficient  and 
effective  Congress.  Unless  Congress  i.? 
strengthened  and  new  procedures  and  tech- 
niques developed,  there  Is  grave  danger  that 
the  historic  role  of  Congress  as  an  essential 
check  on  the  ma.<:slve  power  of  the  Executive 
may  be  dangerously  diluted.  Legislation  is 
needed   to   update  and   modernize   Congress. 

This  bill  provides  the  vehicle  for  up- 
dating and  modernizing  the  rules  and 
practices  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

There  are  in  some  ways  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  which  I  believe 
will  do  more  than  the  bill  presently  pro- 
vides to  fully  implement  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  so  many  about 
the  needs  of  the  Congress. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  offered, 
for  example,  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  so-called 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment,  to  provide 
for  record  teller  votes.  For  the  first  time 
at  least  that  I  can  remember  as  one 
Member  of  the  House  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  having  studied  the  House  be- 
fore that,  a  serious  effort  will  be  made  to 
attack  the  problem  of  secrecy  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  I  believe  the  record  teller  vote 
amendment,  if  it  is  adopted,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be,  can  do  as  much  as  any  other 
single  amendment  to  improve  the  ability 
of  the  public  to  know  the  public's  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Representatives.  At 
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this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  in- 
clude a  letter  from  the  AFL-CIO  which 
states  well  the  need  to  adopt  the  O'Neill- 
Gubser  amendment: 

JiLY  10.  1970. 
The  AFL-CIO  urges  you  to  support  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  to  H.R.  17654, 
the  Legislative  Reorganizruion  Act  of  1970, 
aimed  at  curbing  secrecy  in  the  House  of 
Representative.s. 

Action  on  H.R.  17654  will  represent  the 
first  major  change  in  Congressional  rules 
since  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946— more 
than  two  decades  ago. 

The  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment,  cospon- 
sored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  54  other  mem- 
bers, calls  for  the  recording  of  teller  votes 
and  spells  out  a  procedure  that  will  increase 
participation  in  the  Committee  of  the  V^^hole 
while  ending  the  secrecy  of  voting  on  crucial 
amendments. 

Along  with  many  others  in  this  countrv. 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Congress,  the 
AFL-CIO  has  long  called  for  such  reform.  At 
the  AFL-CIO's  Fifth  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  19G3,  a  resolution  on  'Congres- 
sional Refcrm"  declared: 

■'Uniil  Congressional  reformation  is 
achieved,  America  will  be  trying  to  resolve 
its  vast  automation  and  atomic  age  problems 
with  a  horse-and-buggy  legislative  mech- 
anism" 

The  resolution  called  upon  ■all  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  to  give  immediate  and 
intensive  con.sideratlon  to  Congressional 
rules  and  customs  reform." 

Another  bipartisan  reform  effort  deserving 
special  attention  deals  with  the  early  avail- 
ability of  conference  and  committee  reports. 
The  traditional  secrecy  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  fcr  example,  maices  it  extremely 
difficult  for  members  to  consider  intel- 
ligently—and act  upon— the  funding  of  all 
government  programs  and  activities.  There  Is 
no  need  for  such  secrecy  except  In  instances 
cf  national  security. 

Ending  secrecv  In  the  House  of  Reoresenta- 
tlves  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  and 
will  help  to  restore  confidence  in  the  legis- 
lative process. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  you  xo  be  present,  on 
the  floor,  when  H.R.  17654  Is  before  the  House. 
It  would  be  Ironic,  Indeed,  If  the  O'Neill- 
Gubser  amendment  to  end  the  secrecy  of 
teller  votes  failed  because  of  poor  attendance 
on  a  non-recorded  teller  vote. 

Your  support  of  these  bipartisan  reform 
efforts  will  help  to  bring  about  badly  needed 
and  long  overdue  changes  In  present  House 
rules  and  procedures. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 


An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  pro- 
nde  for  a  layover  of  conference  reports 
of  3  days.  This  goes  beyond  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  bill  and  provides  that  there 
shall  be  at  least  3  days  in  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  can  study  confer- 
ence reports.  I  must  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  bill  in  giving  time  equally 
between  the  minority  and  the  majority 
has  taken  a  big  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  correct  a  weakness  that  has  been 
present  in  the  rules  too  long.  I  believe 
the  Brademas-Erlenborn  amendment 
will  do  much  to  help. 

Third,  Bill  Hathaway  of  Maine  and 
Orval  Hansen  of  Idaho  will  ofifer  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  open  commit- 
tee sessions.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
Dill  goes  to  this  problem,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment does  not  go  far  enough  in  terms  of 
msuring  that  open  committee  sessions 
shall  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 

Fourth,  there  will  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered   by    Dante    Fascell    and   Henry 


Reuss,  and  Bob  Stafford  and  Wendell 
Wyatt,  to  disclose  record  votes  in  com- 
mittee. The  Committee  on  Rules  bill 
would  be  changed  to  provide  that  instead 
of  simply  announcing  the  vote  for  and 
against  a  particular  motion,  that  vote  be 
a  recorded  vote  and  that  the  names  of 
Members  be  announced,  and  it  be  indi- 
cated whether  they  voted  by  proxy  or  in 
person.  I  believe  this.  too.  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  insuring  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  what  happens  behind 
closed  doors,  if  in  fact  the  doors  are 
closed. 

Fifth,  there  will  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Members  such  as  Lloyd  Meeds, 
Abner  Mikva,  Sam  Steiger,  and  Jim  Har- 
vey en  the  debate  on  motions  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions,  so  that  we  will  not 
go  through  this  process  we  go  through 
today  of  perhaps  having  had  5  minutes  to 
explain  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions, but  to  provide,  to  the  extent 
we  can.  given  the  power  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  there  be  10  minutes 
available  for  motions  to  recommit  with 
instructions. 

Otis  Pixe  and  Bill  Ford  of  Michigan 
along  with  Tom  Railsback  and  Jack  Ed- 
WARos.  will  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  a  guaranteed  debate  time  on 
amendments  that  were  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  must  say  that  this  is  an  amendment 
which  has  some  problems,  but  which  is 
aimed  at  attempting  to  find  a  wav  to 
take  care  of  that  Member  who  has  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  on  amend- 
ments to  bills  and  then  gets  cut  off  when 
a  time  limitation  is  imposed.  And  the 
Members  vote  in  haste  on  amendments 
without  explanation. 

Seventh,  Dick  White.  Morris  Udall 
Bob  Taft,  and  Ed  Biester  will  offer  an 
amendment  des;gned  to  shorten  the  time 
required  fcr  quorum  calls.  We  now  spend 
it  is  estimated.  26  minutes  on  each  quo- 
rum call.  Frankly.  I  think  that  is  too 
long.  I  would  like  to  see  the  amendment 
they  intend  to  offer  adopted  so  that  we 
can  find  a  way  to  sho>ten  the  time  re- 
quired for  calling  the  roll  without  short- 
ening the  time  available  for  Members 
to  be  recorded. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  the  remaining  ranking  member 
of  the  original  commission  on  congres- 
sional organization  in  19G5  and  1966,  Mr. 
Hall,  and  I  will  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  which  will  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Opeiations.  Of 
all  of  the  recommendation-,  made  by  that 
original  joint  committee,  on  which  served 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Tom  Curtis  on 
our  side,  formerly  a  Member  of  tiiis  body, 
this  is  the  cne  recommendation  which  is 
not  in  this  bill  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  which  I  happen  to  think  docs  bplcn" 
in  it  if  the  House  is  not  to  go  another  24 
rears  before  we  have  reform  before  us 
again. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
include  that  section  of  the  final  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  in  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress,  Report  No.  1414,  which 
discusses  the  need  for  this  joint 
committee : 

Joint  CoMMrrrEE  on  Congressional 
Operations 
During  the  course  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
deliberations.    It    became    app-.rent    that    a 


number  of  the  recommendations  will  have  to 
be  implemented  gradually  smd  Uiat  further 
explor.ttion  and  planning  wil'  be  required. 
.Mso,  n  number  of  witnesses  urged  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  continuing  e.xaminauon 
of  the  oi-ganization  mid  operr.tions  of  the 
Congress,  with  a  view  t/D  recommending 
changes  that  would  help  keep  the  Congress 
in  step  with  modern  and  rapidlv  chajiging 
techniques.  We  do  net  believe,  and  do  not 
recommend,  that  the  life  of  this  committee 
should  l>e  extended  for  these  or  any  other 
purposes.  However,  in  our  judgment,  it  Is 
e=seni:.U  that  the  Congress  establish  a  cen- 
tr.iliy  constituted  agency  under  which  cer- 
tain existing  functions  can  be  consolid.Ued. 
and  which  can  be  charged  \\iu\  new  and  im- 
portant f....icuoiis  that  s:gii!ficantlv  m.-ojvc 
the  Congress  as  an  institution,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuing scrutiny  of  its  organization  a-.d  op- 
erations, includms  implementation  of  the 
present  recommendations.  We  tnerefore  rec- 
ommend as  follows: 

1.  Congress  shall  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee en  Congressional  Operations,  consist- 
ing of  10  members.  5  of  whom  shall  be  ao- 
pomted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.-;e  of  Reij- 
repentatives  and  5  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  No  fewer  than  two  of  the 
five  .■appointed  by  the  Speaker  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  cne  shall  be  from  the 
majority  and  one  from  the  mmuritv.  and  no 
fewer  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
.  nd  one  shall  be  from  the  m..Jorltv  and  cne 
from  -he  minority.  No  fewer  tlian  two  of  the 
five  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tr-mpore 
shall  be  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Go\ernment  Operations  and  one  siiall  be 
from  the  majority  and  one  from  the  minor- 
ity, and  no  fewer  than  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  one  shall  be  from 
the  majority  and  one  from  the  minority. 

It  is  fitting  that  members  .•serving  on  these 
designated  commit:ees  predominate  the 
membership  of  the  proposed  joint  committee 
because  of  their  familiarltv  with  issues  of 
this  nature.  The  foregoing  iangu.°.ge  govern- 
ing makeup  of  the  ccmmittee  is' also  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  enable  the  Speaker  and 
President  pro  tempore  to  appoint  members 
to  the  joint  committee  who  have  both  the 
interest  and  the  time  to  devote  to  the  work 
Involved. 

2.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  make  a  continuing  study  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress and  shall  recommend  Improvements 
in  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  Congress,  simpli- 
fying its  operations,  improving  its  relation- 
ships with  ether  branches  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment, and  enabling  it  better  to  meet  its 
re'-rpon^ibilitles  under  the  Constitution. 

While  this  language  is  vinuallv  identical 
to  the  charge  given  the  present  Committee 
under  the  terms  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 2,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  proposed  joint  committee. 
Matters  involving  relationships  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Hcuic  would  also  come  under 
the  purview  of  the  joint  committee.  The  lan- 
guage is  also  intended  to  charge  the  loint 
committee  with  continuing  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Committee's  recommendations 
as  are  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations. 

This  Joint  committee  meets  infrequently, 
as  it  does  not  have  a  heavy  workload.  Its 
functions  appropriately  could  be  absorbed 
by  the  proposed  joint  committee. 

4.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  explore  and  evaluate  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  Information  retrieval  systems 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  feasibility  of 
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their  use  in  congressional  operations  and 
recommending  such  Installations  as  may  be 
found  appropriate. 

We  received  a  great  deal  of  testimony  en- 
couraging the  use  of  data  processing  tech- 
niques. Members  and  staff  visited  various 
computer  installations  and  demonstrations. 
The  study  of  the  legislative  workload,  as  In- 
dicated In  Appendix  A,  made  use  of  com- 
puters to  process  the  data.  We  determined 
"ihat  any  automatic  data  processing  or  in- 
formation retrieval  system  of  consequence 
must  be  developed  step  by  step  and  be  based 
on   thorough   planning   and  programing. 

There  are  a  myriad  of  potential  applica- 
tions of  data  processing  techniques,  such  as 
(1)  establishment  of  a  central  committee 
meeting  scheduling  service,  with  a  view  to 
minimizing  meetmg  conflicts;  (2)  applica- 
tion to  various  business-type  operations  of 
the  Congress;  (3)  bill  drafting  service,  as  an 
aid  to  the  legislative  counsel  in  both  Houses; 
and  (4)  dally  bill  status  service.  The  feasi- 
bility of  these  and  various  other  applications 
should  be  explored  In  regard  to  ultimate 
adaptation   to   congressional   operations. 

Such  exploration  not  only  will  require 
considerable  inquiry  but  also  Involves  deter- 
mlnaUon  of  priorities  as  to  which  possible 
applications  would  be  most  beneficial.  As  a 
result,  the  committee  felt  that  the  responsi- 
bility, at  least  for  overall  direction  and  plan- 
ning, should  be  lodged  In  a  single  agency 
that  would  represent  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
Once  there  is  a  detemunation  of  feasible  ap- 
plications, the  Joint  committee  must  address 
Itself  to  the  question  of  the  administrative 
organizational  arrangement  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  data  processing  services  as  efficiently 
and  economically  as  possible. 

5.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  given  continuing  respon- 
sibility for  identifying  court  proceedings  and 
actions  affecting  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
Congress  as  an  institution  and  for  determiu- 
ing.  with  the  approval  of  the  leaderslilp  of 
both  Houses,  whether  the  Congress  should  be 
appropriately  represented  In  these  actions. 

The  Congress,  Its  committees  and  Its  Mem- 
bers are  sometimes  involved  as  parties  liti- 
gant. Traditionally,  representation  in  these 
cases  has  been  by  private  counsel,  sometimes 
not  paid  for  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

In  addition,  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Congress,  the  will  or  intent  of  Congress, 
and  even  the  application  of  parliamentary 
rules  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts. 
In  a  few  cases  involving  constitutional  pow- 
ers, the  Congress  has  been  represented 
through  appearances  by  Senators,  Represen- 
tatives, or  attorneys  as  amicus  curiae.  This 
representation  has  been  on  a  sporadic  basis 
and  sometimes  at  lio  expense  to  tiie  Con- 
gress. In  contempt  and  perjury  cases  involv- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Congress  and  its  psir- 
Uamentary  procedures.  Congress  usually  has 
been  represented  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

This  legal  representation  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  its  vital  Interests  Is  un- 
satisfactory and  the  effect  upon  Congress  of 
court  decisions  shoiild  be  a  matter  of  con- 
tinuous concern  for  which  some  agency  of 
the  Congress  should  take  respwnslbiUty.  This 
function  appropriately  can  be  vested  In  the 
proposed  Joint  ccmmittee,  acting  with  ap- 
proval of  the  leadership  of  both  Houses. 

6.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  designated  as  the  super- 
vising agency  for  such  functions  as  lend 
themselves  to  central  supervision  rather 
than  separate  direction  in  each  House. 

There  are  a  number  of  functions,  particu- 
larly in  the  Capitol  housekeeping  category, 
which  might  be  centrally  consolidated  into 
a  more  effective  operation.  The  Committee's 
recommendations  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Personnel  and  Office 
Management  and  the  Capitol  Guide  Service 
should  be  centrally  supervised.  (See  Capitol 


Housekeeping  Functions.)  The  Joint  com- 
mittee should  also  Initiate  studies  of  other 
fimctions  that  might  be  centralized. 

The  Committee's  studies  should  Include  a 
review  of  existing  salary  differentials  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending comparable  p>ay  levels  for  compara- 
ble positions  of  responsibility. 

7.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint 
staff  members  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  to 
employ,  on  an  Iniermlttent  basis,  such  ex- 
pert consultants  or  legal  counsel  as  it  may 
need  in  the  conduct  of  its  duties. 

At  least  in  the  Ijeginnlng  of  its  operations, 
the  Joint  committee  will  require  a  small 
corps  of  professionals,  numerically  similar 
and  not  in  excess  of  stall  recommended  for 
the  standing  commltiees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  They  should  be  selected  solely  on  the 
basis  of  quallflcations  and  htness  to  perform 
their  duties.  Pajrtlcularly  in  connection  with 
the  Joint  committee's  responsibility  for  ex- 
ploration of  automatic  data  processing  tech- 
niques, however,  the  regular  staff  and  the 
committee  should  be  able  to  niake  use  of 
the  best  expert  upinion  available  outside  the 
regular  staff.  The  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  have  done  considerable 
work  in  this  field,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  the  executive  agencies,  and  the  staff  of 
the  proposed  Joint  committee  would  be  ex- 
pected to  avail  Itself  of  this  experience,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  committees.  In  fact,  a 
great  deal  of  expertise  exists  throughout  the 
Government  aaici  should  be  made  available 
to  the  Joint  committee.  But  where  this  help 
is  not  otherwise  accessible,  the  comnuttee 
should  have  authority  to  employ  consult- 
ants. 

8.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  required  to  report  from 
time  to  time  to  Congress  on  its  operations 
and  the  results  of  its  studies,  together  with 
its  recommendations. 

The  Joint  committee  should  be  permitted 
to  report,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  its  recom- 
mendations wltli  respect  to  matters  within 
its  Jurisdiction.  All  such  reports  and  findings 
of  tlie  Joint  committee,  when  filed,  should 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
each  House  of  Congress. 

Last,  there  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  on  minority  staffing  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith),  discussed  and  which  does 
try  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  problems 
that  he  brought  forward  in  terms  of 
guaranteeing  that  the  minority  would 
liandle  their  own  staffing  without  ref- 
erence to  the  majority  and  vice  versa 
and  that  there  would  be  a  split  in  the 
funds  of  the  investigative  staff  to  pro- 
vide a  one-third  to  two-thirds  split. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  all  of  the  other  amendments  to  be 
offered,  I  hope  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  tliat  tlii;;  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  it 
does  do  good  things.  We  ought  to  keep 
in  the  radio  and  television  time  provi- 
sion, for  example,  and  the  good  things 
in  title  I,  whicli  need  strengthening. 

There  are  some  tilings,  two  of  which 
at  least  were  left  out,  about  which  I 
might  say  a  word. 

One  is  to  change  the  fiscal  year  to  the 
calendar  year.  This  poses  lots  of  prob- 
lems for  different  people  in  the  executive 
branch  as  well  as  in  Congress,  but  I  hope 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  make  a 
change  in  the  fiscal  year.  It  was  in  the 
original  Sisk  subcommittee  bill,  but  it 
was  dropped  from  the  full  committee 
bill.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  SisKi,  will,  at  the  time  the 


amendment  is  offered,  give  us  some 
reasons  why  that  change  was  made. 

The  second  area  relates  to  purifying 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  present 
Congressional  Record  is  not  a  true  re- 
flection of  what  happens  on  the  floor 
and  some  steps  to  correct  this  problem 
should  be  made.  I  hope  an  amendment 
on  this  matter  will  be  offered. 

Reform  of  the  House  has  been  long  in 
coming  but  H.R.  17654  is  a  sound  foun- 
dation upon  which  major  improvements 
can  be  made.  I  intend  to  work  for  those 
improvements. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  ( Mr. 
Pellyk 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK) ,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  bringing  this 
reorganization  bill  up  for  consideration 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  of  my 
many  years  in  Congress  has  taught 
me  one  thing;  namely,  that  the  issue 
of  congressional  reform  is  something 
akin  to  Mark  Twain's  remark  about  the 
weather — everyone  has  talked  about  it, 
but  little  has  been  done  about  it. 

But.  I  am  happy  to  admit  that,  never- 
theless, progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent years  as  was  the  case  in  1968  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  established 
a  Committee  on  Standards  of  OflScial 
Conduct  and  required  financial  disclosure 
of  Members'  financial  interests.  This  was 
not  a  giant  step,  perhaps,  but  it  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  begun 
a  sort  of  crusade  10  years  earlier  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  Congress  to  review  the 
entire  subject  of  a  code  of  conduct  for 
public  service  and  establishment  of  rules 
to  strengthen  the  faith  and  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment. I  made  many  speeches  in  this 
Chamber  on  that  subject. 

Likewise,  during  my  service  in  Con- 
gress I  have  constantly  sought  changes 
in  procedures  and  other  reforms  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  improve  over- 
sight and  scrutiny  by  the  press  and  by 
the  public  of  the  actions  of  Congress 
and  individual  Congressmen;  especially 
in  the  House  and  in  our  committees. 

At  long  last,  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  offers  another  re- 
medial step  to  improve  this  aspect  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
Again,  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  it  fails  to  completely  satisfy 
many  of  us,  but  this  time  it  is  a  giant 
step  in  several  respects. 

This  new  bill  provides  for  new  ex- 
panded sources  of  information  and  re- 
search and  budgetary  assistance  by 
automatic  data  processing.  It  strength- 
ens the  House  rules  for  better  commit- 
tee practices.  And,  it  Improves  the  rules 
covering  floor  procedure. 

In  1965,  a  joint  Senate-House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress was  established,  and  I  testified  in 
person  before  it.  But,  unfortunately 
when  the  committee  reported  a  bill  in 
1967  making  changes  in  jurisdiction  of 
House  committees,  it  aroused  consider- 
able controversy  and,  as  a  result,  no  ac- 


tion was  taken  by  Congress.  But,  the  new 
reorganization  bill  now  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee  benefited  by  that  ear- 
lier attempt  to  reform  the  procedures  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reform  legislation, 
of  course,  does  not  deal  with  the  seniority 
system  because  the  seniority  system  is 
not  a  procedure  established  by  Rules  of 
the  House.  Instead,  it  is  an  imwritten 
custom  used  by  both  poUtical  parties  as 
a  factor  in  selection  of  party  leadership 
in  each  standing  committee.  Any  party 
could  change  its  method  of  ranking  its 
members  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
service. 

As  it  is  now,  members  of  the  majority 
party  on  a  committee  can  select  any  of 
the  committee  members  as  chairman. 
In  other  words,  seniority  does  not  have 
to  be  the  basis  of  selecting  a  chairman 
and  by  majority  vote  of  the  majority 
members  of  a  House  committee,  a  chair- 
man can  be  deposed,  and  it  has  hap- 
pened. Personally,  my  view  is  that  the 
criticism  should  be  that  the  chairman  of 
committees  are  too  powerful,  and  any  re- 
form would  be  better  to  call  for  more 
democratic  procedures. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  a  down- 
grading of  the  powers  of  committee 
chairmen  is  more  desirable  than  a 
change  in  the  method  of  selecting  a 
chairman,  and  the  House  should  provide 
against  capricious  or  obstructionist 
tactics  by  a  chairman,  but  here  even  now 
a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  any 
committee  can  bypass  and  override  a 
capricious  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  awaiting  with  in- 
terest the  report  of  a  special  task  force 
on  seniority  of  House  Republicans  which 
has  been  studying  the  issue.  I  came  to 
Congress  as  a  freshman  with  a  desire  to 
end  the  seniority  system,  but  after  ob- 
serving this  custom  work,  I  think  it  has 
two  points  in  its  favor;  it  recognizes 
experience  of  Members,  and  it  provides 
a  simple  way  of  stabilizing  politics.  No 
doubt  It  can  be  improved,  and  I  would 
expect  to  support  any  such  plan  even 
though  on  the  basis  of  my  length  of  serv- 
ice I  would  be  a  committee  chairman  if 
Republicans  gain  control  of  the  House. 
Frankly,  on  my  committees,  we  are  al- 
most completely  free  of  partisanship  and 
we  work  in  harmony. 

As  I  have  tried  to  Indicate.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, throughout  the  years  of  my  service 
in  Congress,  one  of  my  major  interests 
has  been  ccnpressional  reform  because 
nothmg  to  me  is  more  important  than 
respect  for  this  Congress  by  the  people 
It  represents. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  17654,  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  As  I 
aid,  this  bill  represents  progress  wliich 
1^  been  all  too  slow  in  coming,  but  to 
those  who  criticize  our  system,  I  would 
remind  them,  with  all  its  shortcomings 
our  Government  is  the  best  in  the  worid! 
and  I  thank  God  I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  live  under  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin iMr.  Reuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  little 
over  a  month  ago,  on  June  4,  Congress- 
man Charles  Vanik  and  I  proposed  a 


four-point  program  for  House  reform. 
The  most  important  reform  issues,  we 
suggested,  were  seniority,  record  voting, 
committee  democracy,  and  secrecy.  More 
specifically,  we  advocated  open,  demo- 
cratic selection  of  committee  chairmen 
in  party  caucus  through  record  ballots, 
provision  for  recorded  votes  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  divesting  committee 
chairmen  of  arbitrary  powers,  and  an 
end  to  secret  committee  sessions. 

To  bring  about  these  changes,  we  said 
then,  the  vigorous  support  of  those  who 
aspired  to  House  leadership  positions  was 
needed.  To  a  large  extent  this  support 
has  been  forthcoming,  and  we  stand  now 
on  the  verge  of  accomphshing  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  that  reform  program. 
SENioRrrT 

To  many,  the  seniority  system  is  not  a 
matter  that  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

The  Rules  Committee  report  says. 

Seniority  relates  to  party  practices  and 
customs,  and  a  Joint  reorgaiilzaUon  measure 
Is  not  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  dealing  with 
party  activities  in  Congress. 


Furthermore,  it  is  argued,  both  par- 
ties have  appointed  committees  to  study 
the  problem  of  seniority  and  it  would  be 
premature  to  make  changes  before  the 
committees  have  completed  their  work. 
Finally,  the  two  parties  appear  to  be 
moving  toward  different  solutions  to  the 
seniority  problem,  the  Republicans  fa- 
voring selection  of  committee  chairmen 
by  vote  of  committee  members,  while 
Democrats  lean  toward  selection  of 
chairmen  by  the  Democratic  caucus.  To 
ti-y  to  embody  either  one  of  these  selec- 
tion procedures  in  the  House  Rules  would 
mean  courting  the  opposition  of  a  large 
bloc  of  Members  who  might  favor  a 
change  in  seniority  but  who  disagree 
over  what  should  take  its  place. 

Congressmen  Vanik,  Rees,  MacGregor, 
and  I  have  settled  on  a  seniority  amend- 
ment which  we  hope  will  meet  these  ob- 
jections. The  amendment  would  simply 
add  to  the  section  of  the  House  rules 
dealing  with  selection  of  committee 
chairmen  a  provision  stating  that  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  need  not  be  the 
Member  with  the  longest  consecutive 
service  on  the  committee. 

The  amendment  would  not  interfere 
with  party  practices  and  cu-stoms.  Each 
party  would  still  be  free  to  se'ect  its  com- 
mittee chairmen  in  whatever  way  it  saw 
fit.  Ail  the  amendment  says  is  that  sen- 
iority does  not  have  to  be  the  sole  deter- 
minant in  that  selection. 

Nor  does  the  amendment  anticipate 
prematurely  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hansen  and  Conable  committees  on  sen- 
iority. What  it  does  is  clear  the  way  for 
some  kind  of  change  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, leaving  it  to  those  committees  to 
determine  what  that  change  should  be. 
Finally,  the  amendment  walks  a  line 
between  Republican  and  Democratic 
preferences  for  seniority  reform,  and 
represents,  hopefully,  a  principle  that 
both  parties  can  agree  on. 

The  amendment  may  indeed  be  simply 
symbolic  or  advisory,  but  it  is  something, 
and  something  is  better  than  nothing.  To 
a  great  many  people  in  this  country,  con- 
gressional reform  means  changing  the 
seniority  system.  If  we  spend  a  whole 


week  on  this  bill  and  do  nothing  at  all 
about  seniority,  it  will  do  little  to  increase 
public  confidence  in  this  body.  I  tliink  it 
is  time  for  the  Hou^^e  to  say  to  liie  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  the  two  committees 
considering  seniority  reform  ihat  v\e  are 
not  tied  to  the  principle  of  seniority,  and 
that  we  are  ready  for  change.  The 
amendment  we  propose  would  do  that. 

RECORD   TiXLEE    VOTES 

The  present  system  of  permittins  un- 
recorded teller  votes  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  has  an  ancient  lineage.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  I  in  England 
( 1625-49 >,  intense  controvers-y  giew  up 
between  the  King  and  Parliament,  and 
in  1641  Parliament  began  the  practice  of 
secret  teller  votes  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  keep  the  King  and  the  Speaker, 
who  was  the  King's  appointee,  from 
learning  how  Members  were  voi;n.u. 

ParUament  took  care  of  the  immediate 
problem  in  1649  by  beheading  the  King, 
but  secret  teller  votes  persisted  lor  nearly 
two  centuries  more  until  they  were  finally 
abolished  in  the  1830s. 

When  the  American  Congress,  was  es- 
tablished, the  Committee  of  ihe  Whole 
procedure,  along  with  secret  teller  votes, 
was  taken  over  from  the  British  ParUa- 
ment. Attention  to  British  practice 
seemed  to  lapse  after  that,  however,  be- 
cause secret  teller  votes  have  continued 
in  this  country  long  after  their  abolition 
in  England. 

At  long  last,  however,  it  appears  that 
this  anachronism  will  be  ended.  If  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  to  record 
teller  votes  passes,  as  I  am  confident  it 
will,  it  will  bring  significant  changes  to 
the  House.  Much  credit  is  due  the  Demo- 
cratic study  staff  and  the  Members  from 
both  parties  who  have  worked  so  hard 
on  this  amendment. 

COMMITTEE   DEMOCRACY 

There  is  little  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  that  puts  any  limits  on 
the  powers  of  committee  chairmen.  The 
existing  provisions  deaUng  with  the  call- 
ing of  committee  meetings  are  simply  re- 
stated in  somewhat  clearer  language,  but. 
as  the  Rules  Committee  report  says, 
"without  appreciable  change."  The  bill 
does  contain  a  provision  permitting  the 
majority  of  a  committee  to  get  a  bill 
approved  by  the  committee  reported 
promptly  if  the  chairman  fails  to  act. 
and  another  giving  committee  members 
more  time  to  file  minority  or  supple- 
mental views.  That  is  about  it,  however. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be 
done.  The  majority  of  a  committee  should 
have  a  much  greater  say  in  the  sched- 
uling of  witnesses,  hearings,  and  bills 
than  they  do  on  many  committees,  for 
example.  Hopefully  this  problem  can  be 
dealt  with  by  amendment  on  the  floor. 
coMMrrrEE  secrecy 

The  two  most  important  issues  here 
are  open  committee  meetings  and  re- 
corded committee  votes.  The  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  is  inadequate  in  both 
areas. 

It  continues  the  existing  practice  of  al- 
lowing the  majority  of  a  conamittee  to 
close  any  and  all  meetings  for  any  rea- 
son, and  it  continues  to  permit  secret 
committee  votes,  adding  only  the  not 
very  useful  requirement  that  vote  totals 
be  announced. 
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However,  amendments  will  be  offered 
on  the  floor  to  deal  with  both  of  these 
problems.  The  open  committee  sessions 
amendment  will  require  that  all  commit- 
tee hearings  and  meetmgs  be  open  to  the 
public  luiless  the  committe?.  hy  rollcall 
majority  vote  in  open  session,  decides 
otherwise.  Furthermore.  committees 
would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  to  close 
more  thati  one  m.eeting  at  a  time. 

The  amendment  to  require  disclosure 
of  record  votes  in  committee  will  be  of- 
fered by  Congressmen  Bingham.  Fascell. 
Stafford.  Wyatt,  and  myself.  It  pro- 
vides that: 

The  result  of  each  roUca'.I  vote  in  ary  meet- 
ing of  ally  committee  shall  be  made  available 
by  that  committee  for  Inspection  by  the  pub- 
lic a*  reasonable  timeb  in  the  offices  of  that 
committee.  Information  so  available  f(  r  pub- 
lic in.spection  shall  Include  a  description  of 
the  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  other  prop- 
osition and  the  name  of  each  Member  voting 
for  and  each  Member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  thOoC  Members  present  but  not 
voting. 

The  proposed  Senate  rule  on  commit- 
tee voting  goes  further  than  this,  re- 
quiring that  the  committee  report  on  all 
bills  contain  a  tabulation  of  all  record 
votes  on  that  bill,  including  a  listing  of 
how  c?ch  Senator  present  voted. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  consid- 
ered this  Senate  requirement  to  be  an 
undue  burden  on  the  operations  of  the 
committee,  and  required  only  that  vote 
totals  be  announced  in  the  committee  re- 
port. We  do  not  feel  that  our  amendment 
will  be  unduly  burdensome.  The  present 
rule  XI,  clause  27<b> ,  requires  that  each 
House  committee  keep  a  complete  record 
of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a 
record  vote  is  demanded.  All  our  amend- 
ment does  is  require  that  this  record  be 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
committee  office  at  reasonable  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  when  this 
week  is  out  the  agenda  for  House  reform 
will  be  greatly  shortened.  We  can  do  a 
good  deal  this  week,  but  there  will  always 
be  more  to  do.  The  House  should  not  sit 
still  while  conditions  change  all  around 
it.  Reform  and  modernization  should  be 
a  continuing  process,  not  something 
which  only  happens  every  20  years. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Would  the  seniority 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed and  which  is  sponsored  by  him, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Rees>  and  myself, 
in  any  sense  preclude  the  most  senior 
Member  in  terms  of  continuous  service 
from  being  chosen  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  lorri-lative  committee  involved? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  certainly  would  not.  It 
carefully  preserves  what  to  me  is  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  decision- 
making process  by  the  majority  party. 
Certainly,  length  of  service  on  the  com- 
mittee does  uive  the  senior  person  a 
tremendous  and  deserved  headstart,  and 
far  from  diluting  it,  the  amendment 
would  clearly  recognize  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the   gentleman   will   yield   further,    the 


adoption  of  this  amendment  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  man  ranking  No.  2  or 
No.  3.  or  conceivably  below  that,  to  be 
chosen,  but  it  is  permissive;  it  is  not  man- 
datory that  the  man  most  senior  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  be  the  chairman 
of  tlae  committee? 

Mr  REUSS.  That  is  entirely  correct. 
Th.e  idea  at  this  stage  is  simply  to  have 
a  referendum  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  see  whether 
we  do  not  want,  as  I  believe  we  should 
want,  to  allovv  considerations  other  than 
puie.  unadulterated  seniority  to  enter 
into  the  selection  process.  Presimiably  we 
want  to  put  forward  to  the  Nation  the 
most  capablf  and  competent  people  as 
chairmen  of  our  committees, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory  i  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  in  commending  the  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber as  well  as  all  members  of  that  special 
committee  for  producing  this  legislation. 

I  supixise  that  I  voice  and  echo  the 
views  of  many  Members  who  have  sup- 
ported congressional  reorganization  for 
many  years  and.  certainly,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  in  1965. 

I  recall  today  testifying  before  the 
joint  committee  and  hoping  that  they 
would  produce  a  reorganization  bill.  Such 
a  bill  was  passed  in  the  other  body  in 
1967,  and  then  languished  here.  But  novv- 
the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  produced  a  measure 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  is  meaningful,  and 
w^hich  certainly  points  us  in  the  direction 
of  updating  the  processes  and  procedures 
of  this  body  and  of  the  other  body. 

My  principal  interest,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  in  1963,  was  with 
regard  to  the  budget.  During  my  first 
term.  I  sponsored  a  measure  which  others 
also  had  proposed,  and  which  had  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmeri  .  That  proposal 
sought  to  establi-sh  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  to  try  to  get  the  Congress 
to  establish  top  limits  on  spending,  to 
provide  a  schedule  of  priorities,  and  to 
produce  something  comprehensive  with 
regard  to  the  fiscal  management  of  the 
Government.  In  that  regard,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  fiscal  information  which  is 
made  compulsorily  available  to  Members 
of  the  House  in  the  measure  before  us 
today,  is  a  partial  and,  indeed,  a  substan- 
tial answer  to  the  subject  of  better  fiscal 
management  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  too, 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee dealt  with  the  subject  of  auto- 
matic data  proce.ssing.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  Congress 
have  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  the 
revolution  in  the  handling  of  information 
that  has  come  about  since  the  advent  of 
computers. 

I  am  proud  to  have  introduced  the  first 
legislative  proposal  designed  to  establish 
an  independent,  automatic  data  process- 
ing facility  exclusively  for  the  Congress. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  authority 
which  is  granted  by  this  legislation,  the 
joint  committee  can  fulfill  the  needs  and 


requirements  of  this  and  the  other  body 
to  the  end  that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of 
the  modern  techniques  and  the  best  and 
mo5.t  current  sources  of  information 
available  to  us  in  cur  decisionmaking 
role. 

I  am  pleased  too  that  authority  is 
granted  for  televising  sessions  of  House 
committees.  I  would  have  liked  to  see  that 
authority  e.xpanded  so  that  we  might 
have  televised  sessions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  itself.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  ha\e  the  television 
cameras  up  there  in  the  galleries  all  the 
time.  I  do  not  think  all  of  cur  ses.'-ions 
merit  the  expense  nor  command  the  level 
cf  interest  necessary  for  continual  tele- 
vision. But  we  do  have  h'storic  sessions 
and  debates  here,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  should  comniunlcate  to  the  American 
public. 

The  executive  branch,  of  course,  has 
advantages  with  regard  to  communicat- 
ing by  television.  Also  we  know  that  we 
can  leave  this  Cliamber  and  be  televised 
out  in  the  liallway.  But  the  American 
people  are  denied  the  opportmiity  to  wit- 
ness firsthand  the  debatei;  that  occur  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  in  the  near  future  we 
should  assure  that  that  opportunity  is 
made  available  to  the  public. 

I  am  pleased,  too,  that  we  are  giving 
seme  attention  to  the  subjects  of  roll- 
calls  and  of  rollcall  votes.  It  is  my  luider- 
standing  that  an  amendment  may  be 
offered  with  regard  to  the  recording  of 
teller  votes,  so  that  we  can  make  an  ex- 
peditious record  for  demonstrating  the 
will  of  the  House. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  addition  we 
should  estabUsh  and  have  available  to  us 
an  electronic  rollcall  facility  on  which 
we  can  electronically  record  our  pres- 
ence here,  and  electronically  record  our 
votes  on  different  measures.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  too  complicated 
or  too  advanced.  Such  a  device  would  en- 
able us,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
to  record  our  votes  here  and  avoid  the 
time-consuming,  laborious  and  pains- 
taking task  of  call'ng  the  roll  twice,  and 
then  recording  the  votes  of  those  Mem- 
bers in  the  well.  While  the  luxury  of  hav- 
ing 30  to  40  minutes  to  answer  a  quorum 
or  a  rollcall  is  pleasant,  it  is  a  time-con- 
siuning  luxury  we  can  ill  afford  today. 
Such  additional  cnanges  may  be  effect- 
ed at  an  early  date  if  we  adopt  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  continuing  committee  on  legis- 
lative reorganization. 

I  just  want  to  conclude  by  saying,  I 
hope  that  such  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall),  who  served  on  the  original 
special  Joint  Reorganization  Committee. 
Several  of  the  subjects  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  are  the  things  which  such 
a  continuing  joint  committee  might  pro- 
pose and  which  we  might  act  upon  on  a 
continuing  basis — without  the  necessity 
of  waiting  another  24  years  to  vote  on 
constructive  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  in  the  words  that  have  been  said  by 
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several  of  our  colleagues  earlier,  and  I 
would  even  broaden  them  a  bit,  in  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  those  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  who  have 
made  possible  our  being  here  today  and 
made  possible  what  is  going  to  happen  In 
these  days  that  lie  ahead. 

We  so  frequently  engage  in  House 
proceedings  in  paeans  of  praise  for  events 
or  for  people  that  sometimes  we  make 
everything  sound  like  a  mountain  and  the 
risk  arises  that  we  will  make  every  word 
of  praise  sound  equally  loud  and  merited. 
I  think  what  has  been  done  in  connec- 
tion with  congressional  reform  by  a  group 
of  dedicated  people,  particularly  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  (Mr.  Sisk  and 
Mr.  Smith),  is  really  quite  considerable. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  stayed  with  their 
pledged  word  which  was  given  some 
months  ago  that  they  were  going  to  work 
hard  in  their  subcommittee  to  see  that  a 
meaningful  bill  on  congressional  reform 
came  forth  from  the  subcommittee,  and 
then  hopefully  from  the  full  Committee 
on  Rules.  They  promised  they  would  give 
it  their  best  effort,  and  they  have  done  all 
that  could  be  asked  of  them.  We  are 
grateful  for  their  being  largely  the  in- 
strumentality behind  our  being  here  to- 
day working  on  this  bill. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon, in  today's  general  debate,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hutchinson)  raised  the  question  as 
to  why  we  were  adopting  a  procedure  of 
working  by  amendments  of  the  House 
rules,  which  are  within  our  power  in  this 
body  acting  alone  to  achieve,  without  any 
action  by  the  Senate  and  without  any 
action  by  the  President.  Yet,  we  are  com- 
bining a  change  in  the  House  rules  with 
the  legislative  process,  which  calls  for 
action  by  the  House  and  action  by  the 
Senate  and  for  the  signature  by  the 
President. 

This  was  the  decision  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules — and  I  do  not  seek  to  chal- 
lenge or  raise  a  serious  question  about 
that  procedure  at  this  particular  moment 
except  to  express  a  personal  hope. 
Namely,  that  if  we  act  this  week  as  I 
fully  expect  the  House  to  act,  we  will  not 
then  retire  from  the  field  thinking  all  is 
won.  If  we  find  that  this  House  rises  up 
and  faces  this  matter  of  amenciment  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess squarely  and  comes  out  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  having  passed  with  strong 
bipartisan  support  this  measure  which  is 
before  us  at  the  present  time,  it  still  may 
not  result  in  any  change.  We  can  act 
unanimously  or  near  unanimously  in  the 
House,  and  still  that  will  not  get  the 
change  which  we  seek  unless  the  Senate 
acts.  The  hope  which  I  express  is  that  if 
we  find  that,  after  we  have  acted,  for  any 
reason  the  other  body  fails  to  act,  the 
Rules  Committee  will  not  then  let  the 
matter  drop  and  it  will  take  such  action 
as  is  within  its  power  to  take  and  proceed 
with  amendment  of  the  House  rules — 
which  we  can  do  by  ourselves  even  with- 
out action  by  the  other  body. 

I  can  understand  the  thinking  of  the 
committee  in  moving  the  way  it  is  mov- 
^g.  We  get  strong  action  by  both  bodies, 
we  get  action  which,  though  identical, 
would  be  so  similar  that  we  would  be  im- 
^oving  reciprocally  what  we  would  do. 
We  wf  uld  help  the  Senate  to  improve  and 
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the  Senate  would  help  us  to  improve.  So 
only  if  that  effort  does  not  succeed,  if 
there  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body,  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will 
not  let  the  matter  rest  there. 

I  do  not  seek  to  repeat  what  was  so 
eloquently  said  by  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, Mr.  Smith,  as  he  went  down  the 
summary  of  what  is  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  In  the  report  which 
every  one  of  us  has  In  his  hand,  which 
was  delivered  to  our  offices,  and  which 
we  will  have  here  as  we  engage  in  de- 
bate, we  will  observe  there  is  much  good 
in  this  bill.  I  earnestly  hope  that  as  we 
spend  the  4  hours  of  general  debate 
touching  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
before  us,  and  then  a  number  of  days 
actually  touching  on  the  amendments, 
no  Member  of  this  body,  and  certainly 
no  member  of  the  public  who  listens  to 
what  is  said  on  this  floor,  no  member  of 
the  news  media,  will  come  up  with  the 
idea  that  this  is  not  a  good  bill.  It  is 
a  good  bill.  There  is  much  good  in  it.  It 
is  our  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  im- 
prove it  still  more  before  we  cast  our 
final  vote  thereon. 

The  amendments  that  will  be  before  us 
will  be  many.  There  may  be  a  series  of 
individuals  who  have  individual  amend- 
ments that  they  will  propose,  debate,  and 
push.  If  we  get  the  full  panoply  of  the 
proposed  amendments  discussed,  we  will 
be  here  many  hours.  We  will  be  dealing 
with  more  than  100  proposed  amend- 
ments. I  think  we  should  give  them  all 
careful  attention,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  will. 

There  has  been  a  bipartisan  group  that 
has  met  now  for  a  number  of  weeks  and 
engaged  in  extensive  discussion.  It  be- 
gan with  consideration  of  more  than  30 
proposed   amendments,   and   it   weeded 
them  down  for  one  reason  or  another  un- 
til it  came  to  the  nine  proposed  areas  of 
amendments    which    were    touched    on 
earlier  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger).  I  shall  not  go  over 
those  again  except  to  say  that,  as  you 
listened  to  Mr.  Steiger,  you  heard  him 
talk  in  terms  of  the  specific  proposed 
amendments  and  you  also  culled  from  it 
the  idea  that  these  areas  of  change  in- 
volving all  these  nine  amendments  were 
areas  of  change   dealing  with  making 
certain  that  the  Members  of  the  House, 
before  they  cast  their  votes,  had  ample 
time  to  know  and  to  digest  what  it  was 
we  were  to  be  asked  to  vote  on,  that  that 
action  which  we  as  Members  took  in  com- 
mittee and  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
would  be  known  to  our  constituents  and 
to   the   public,   that   there   would   be   a 
saving  of  the  time  of  the  body  in  every 
way  that  we  possibly  could,  and  there 
would  be  a  continuation  of  careful  atten- 
tion beyond  this  week  and  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead  to  the  question  of  what 
we  needed  in  further  areas  of  congres- 
sional reform. 

It  is  in  continuation  of  this  bipartisan 
approach  that  we  will  be  coming  forward 
with  these  particular  nine  amendments. 
I  think  this  week's  action  is  extremely 
important.  It  Is  extremely  important  for 
two  reasons:  First,  because  substantive- 
ly in  this  body  it  is  important  that  we 
have  the  best  possible  tool  to  accomplish 
the  matter  of  legislating.  No  carpenter 


would  want  to  work  with  archaic  or  rusty 
tools.  No  marksman  would  seek  to  hit 
a  mark  that  he  was  striving  to  hit,  that 
it  was  important  for -him  to  hit.  with  a 
gun  that  was  archaic  or  rusty.  We, 
charged  with  the  task  of  legislating  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  have  a  real 
resix)nsibility  to  make  sure  that  the  tools 
we  use  in  the  Congress  are  as  sharp  and 
up  to  date  and  as  contributory  to  a  good, 
final  product  as  we  possibly  can  get, 

I  close  with  saying  it  Is  my  hope  that 
this  week  we  are  going  to  find  extraordi- 
nary House  participation  in  this  debate. 
Too  many  times  there  are  occasions  when 
motions  pass  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  without  the  full  participa- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  will  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  what  we  do  this  week  and 
will  understand  and  remember  that  what 
we  do  this  week  will  be  with  us  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  hereafter,  and 
that  we  in  large  number  wlU  be  on  this 
floor  to  act. 

Second,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  making  some  impro\1ng  amend- 
ments to  a  good  bill. 

Third.  I  hope  by  what  we  do  this  week 
we  will  make  clear  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation — our  constituents  and  those  who 
are  not  our  constituents— that  we  of  the 
Congress  take  very  seriously  our  respon- 
sibilities In  this  regard  that  we  care,  and 
that  we  want  to  do  what  we  can  do  to 
make  sure  that  this  body  acts  in  the  most 
eflScient  and  modern  and  effective  way 
we  possibly  can. 

I  close  finally  by  repeating  what  I  said 
earlier.  I  hope  and  trust  that,  whatever 
we  succeed  in  doing  this  week  will  not  be 
considered  the  end  of  the  road,  and  that 
we  will  act  alone  if  the  other  body  does 
not  act  with  us  on  this  measure.  But 
hopefully  it  will  act  with  us  and  we  will 
succeed  in  passing  this  bill  and  having 
It  signed  by  the  President.  It  Is  important 
that  this  occur. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  pay 
my  compliments  also  to  the  subcommit- 
tee and  to  both  the  gentlemen  from  Cal- 
ifornia. 

There  are  obviously  some  points  with- 
in the  reported  bill  on  which  disagree- 
ments win  occur.  I  myself  disagree  with 
the  provision  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istrative assistants  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  problem  is  to  have  the  ad- 
ministrative assistants  on  the  House  side 
receive  the  same  salaries  as  the  admin- 
istrative assistants  in  the  other  body. 
I  realize  that  Is  a  very  serious  problem 
facing  the  Nation.  But  I  have  another  so- 
lution to  the  problem.  Rather  than  rais- 
ing the  salaries  on  the  House  side,  low- 
er them  in  the  other  body.  I  shall  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  with  respect  to 
this  subject  when  we  reach  the  amend- 
ment stage. 

Also  I  have  a  suggestion  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  seniority.  I  be- 
lieve If  seniority  Is  a  good  thing  for  the 
Congress,  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  coim- 
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try,  and,  therefore,  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  selected  from  the  various 
districts  of  the  United  States  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  longest  living  individual  citi- 
zen in  each  congressional  district,  thus 
saving  the  cost  of  holding;  an  election. 
Or,  if  there  are  some  diehards  who  still 
beheve  it  is  a  good  idea  to  elect  pub- 
lic officials.  I  suggest  that  we  continue 
electing  Members  of  Congress  from  their 
respective  districts  and  then  also  elect 
tue  chairmen  of  the  committees.  Mem- 
bers would  be  surprised  how  many  chair- 
men would  remain  right  where  they  are 
by  secret  ballot.  Quite  a  few  of  them 
would.  But  I  think  that  it  would  be  good 
to  provide,  in  the  alternative,  either  to 
have  all  Americans  participate  in  the 
blessings  of  the  seniority  system,  or  have 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
participate  in  the  blei;sings  of  democracy, 
by  abolishing  the  silly  .system  of  seniority 
here. 

A  third  point  I  would  like  to  mention — 
and  it  i.s  something  on  which  I  especially 
commend  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
bringing  to  the  floor — the  suggestion  for 
enclosing  the  galleries  here  with  a  trans- 
parent window. 

Congressm.en  send  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  letters  each  month  to  constitu- 
ents for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what 
is  going  on  in  Congress. 

Yet.  when  these  constituents  visit  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  its  galleri', 
they  are  subjected  to  the  muffled  !50unds 
of  unexplained  proceedings  carried  on  by 
unidentified  Members  of  Congress. 

Because  of  the  shelflike  construction 
of  the  House  galleiT  in  relation  to  the 
House  floor,  bad  acoustics  exist  both  in 
the  gallery  and  on  the  floor. 

If  the  two  areas  were  separated  by  a 
transparent  soundproof  window  system 
of  the  sort  found  in  radio  studios,  the 
view  back  and  forth  would  remain  the 
same,  but  the  acoustics  of  both  areas 
would  be  refreshingly  improved.  And  if 
designed  well,  long  columnlike  frames 
could  add  to  the  stateliness  of  the 
Chamber. 

Members  on  the  floor  would  be  able  to 
hear  debate  better,  and  so  would  visitors 
in  the  gallery  through  the  medium  of 
well-modulated  speaker  systems  piping 
in  sound  from  the  floor. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  permit 
visitors  more  freedom  of  conversation 
without  fear  of  disturbing  the  floor  busi- 
ness. 

Moreover,  during  lulls  in  the  proceed- 
ings an  announcer  could  give  brief  ex- 
planations to  the  gallery  listeners  about 
what  is  taking  place  on  the  floor  and 
who  is  taking  part. 

BYPROOrCTS 

There  are  happy  byproducts  of  this 
pro;x)sed  arrangement.  It  would  produce 
greater  safety  for  those  in  the  gallery 
and  those  on  the  floor— safety  from  fall- 
ing down  from  the  gallery  and  safety  on 
the  floor  from  objects  accidentaUy  or  de- 
hberately  dropped  from  the  gallery. 

The  steps  in  the  gallery  are  steep.  If 
a  visitor  should  trip  on  the  way  to  a 
front  seat  he  could  fall  across  the  rail 
down  into  the  Chamber,  possibly  to  his 
death. 

Whether  on  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  leaflets  dropped  in   1965   and  the 


snipers  in  1954,  or  by  accident,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  news  camera  dropped  to 
the  serious  head  injuiT  of  a  page  in 
1966,  the  possibility  of  serious  and  irre- 
parable damage  could  be  reduced  to  near 
zero  by  this  simple  and  sensible  arrange- 
ment. 

Within  the  last  few  years  science  has 
produced  a  lightweight,  shatterproof, 
transparent,  and  force -repellent  material 
which  makes  possible  installation  of  a 
virtually  continuous  window  between 
the  gallerj'  rail  and  the  Chamber  ceil- 
ing— 24  feet — all  the  way  around  the 
Chamber. 

This  transparent  material  weighs  only 
a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  of  equal 
strength. 

Our  best  estimate  is  that  sufficient  ma- 
terial for  the  job  could  be  purchased  at 
a  retail  price  of  less  than  $25,000.  The 
cost  of  installation  would  be  greater,  but 
the  entire  job  could  probably  be  done  for 
le-ss  than  $100,000. 

SUMMARY 

It  is  rare  when  Government  can  im- 
prove both  popular  participation  and  se- 
curity at  the  sam?  time  by  the  same 
arrangement. 

The  gallery  window  idea  would  accom- 
plish both  goals. 

The  value  of  improving  acoustics  both 
on  the  floor  and  in  the  gallery  is  clear. 

Tlie  value  of  better  understanding  of 
congressional  basiness  by  visiting  con- 
stituents is  clear.  So  is  the  view  through 
the  new  plastic  material. 

The  value  of  improved  security,  not  for 
Members  as  individuals,  but  for  the  peo- 
ple's Congress  as  a  body  is  clear. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  this  Nation  were 
subjected  to  the  trauma  of  a  devastating 
phy.sical  blow  to  its  Government.  But  it 
would  be  doubly  tragic  if  by  hindsight  it 
were  realized  that,  as  in  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  a  simple  and  sensi- 
ble arrangement  could  have  prevented  it. 

One  can  anticipate  suggestions  that  "if 
some  deranged  person  is  going  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  House  Chamber  it  is  going 
to  happen."  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  while  it  is  true  that  detection  of  the 
deranged  person  beforehand  is  virtually 
impossible,  it  is  possible  to  make  his 
physical  chances  of  delivering  violence 
next  to  impossible. 

Seatbelts  are  insignificant,  sometimes 
fimny,  until  the  collision  comes.  Then 
they  are  solemn  blessings. 

If  one  were  to  say  that  it  is  inherently 
alien  to  think  of  government  security  in 
a  democracy,  then  he  should  consider  the 
stationing  of  armed  guards  about  the 
Chamber  unacceptable. 

But  we  do  not.  Neither  should  we  deny 
to  the  police  the  methods  to  accomplish 
their  mission.  "All  the  king's  horses  and 
all  the  king's  men"  cannot  put  life  back 
together  again.  And  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  ••all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men"  could  detect  beforehand  the 
few  among  millions  willing  to  deliver 
violence  by  stealth  and  elusive  methods. 

Finally,  there  should  be  no  talk  of  cow- 
ardice. Some  Members  of  this  Congress 
have  faced  death  on  the  battlefield  for 
their  country  and  would  do  so  still.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  go  about  as  individual 
officials  of  the  Government  without  pro- 
tection, because  as  individuals  they  have 


less  national  importance.  But.  as  a  group 
and  a  place,  the  Congress  is  vital  to  our 
country. 

Nor  should  anyone  confuse  the  dignity 
of  taking  necessary  chances  for  the  fool- 
hardiness  of  taking  unnecessary  chances. 

In  the  matter  of  planner  or  accidental 
casualty  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Members  or  constituents,  a  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine — maybe  more. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Schwencel  i  . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  ail  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee, especially  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  for  giving  us 
a  chance  to  improve  the  operations  of 
the  House  and  to  get  started  on  some 
important  work  here  so  that  we  can  do 
our  important  work  more  efficiently  and 
more  effectively. 

Willie  I  commend  the  subcommittee 
for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent some  suggestions  for  change,  I  can- 
not commend  them  in  the  same  spirit 
for  what  they  gave  us,  for  I  bel.eve  what 
they  have  given  us  so  far  is  woefully 
inadequate.  However,  they  are  to  be  com- 
niended  and  the  House  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  improve  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute,  also,  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  so  elo- 
quently and  adequately  presented  argu- 
ments for  many  needed  additions  to  the 
bill  and  improvements.  I  want  to  talk 
about  some  other  additions  and  under- 
score what  some  others  have  said  about 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  most  Members  of 
Congress  know,  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  and  active  in  working  for  con- 
gressional reform  and  congressional  re- 
organization. It  was  my  privilege  to  head 
a  committee  appointed  by  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  a  Republican 
task  force  on  minority  staffing.  That  was 
early  in  my  tenure  of  service  here.  From 
that  experience  with  other  Members  of 
Congress  I  began  to  realize  that  there 
was  a  great  need  indeed  to  do  something 
about  minority  staffing.  However,  there 
wsre  also  other  great  needs  and  improve- 
ments  that  we  should  consider.  I  have  I 
said  many  times  that  Congress  has  long  " 
been  in  need  of  updating  and  of  improv- 
ing its  procedures  and  its  rules.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  our  last  re- 
organization and  improvement,  which 
was  quite  an  improvement  over  a  prior 
operation,  was  in  1946.  Since  that  time 
the  legislative  workload  here  in  the  Con- 
gress has  increased  threefold.  Our  con- 
stituents have  demanded  more  and  more 
of  our  time.  Working  under  the  1946 
conditions  has  become  more  difficult  as 
time  went  on.  The  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  operation  has  de- 
creased to  the  point  where  many  people 
consider  us  to  be  a  rubberstamp  for  the 
Executive.  This  is  unfortunate  in  view 
of  the  former  stature  and  influence  of 
the  House.  It  is  important  th-it  we  at- 
tempt to  recapture  our  former  place  in 
order  better  to  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple in  our  time.  By  streamlining  our  pro- 
cedure and  opening  our  proceedings  we 
will  be  able  to  consider  improving  this 
link  in  the  checks  and  balances  of  gov-  \ 
emment. 


'  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  In  a  period  of 
history  which  finds,  tragically,  our  polit- 
ical institutions  and  policies  in  disfavor 
with  far  too  many  people  in  our  country. 
This  is  especially  true  among  our  younger 
citizens.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
you  cannot  satisfy  all  the  people  all  of 
the  time,  but  the  situation  which  pre- 
vails in  our  time  is  not  one  to  bring  com- 
fort or  to  give  confidence  to  those  who 
believe  in  our  republican  institutions 
and  our  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Certainly,  the  displeasure  abroad 
in  the  land  is  not  without  some  founda- 
tion. It  is  then  incumbent,  I  believe,  upon 
those  of  us  who  have  been  elected  to  man 
our  political  institutions  to  take  the  nec- 
essary action  and  dispel  public  doubts  as 
to  the  integrity  and  viability  of  those 
Institutions. 

I  would  like  to  interject  here  this  ob- 
servation and  it  is  based  upon  my  study 
of  the  Congress  itself.  I  am  here  to  testify 
and  I  believe  I  can  prove  to  any  reason - 
ableminded  person  that  in  this  House  to- 
day there  are  more  men  and  women  of 
stature  and  capacity  and  capability  than 
the  House  has  ever  seen  before.  However, 
we  are  not  measuring  up  to  our  capabil- 
ities and  to  our  capacity  because  we  have 
the  handicap  of  too  many  precedents 
that  do  not  fit  our  time  and  too  many 
traditions  under  which  we  cannot  func- 
tion effectively. 

Now,  along  with  the  real  need  for  con- 
gressional reform  and  improvement  there 
is  a  compelling  argument  which  has  al- 
ready been  presented  very  effectively  by 
very  able  men  and  that  is  that  the  Con- 
gress— and  there  will  be  presented  as  we 
consider  many  amendments :  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested,  perhaps,  100  and  I 
hope  we  give  them  very,  verj-  serious 
consideration  for  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  that  would  help  the  counti-y  more, 
help  the  capability  of  this  body  to  meas- 
ure up  to  its  capability  and  its  capacity 
and,  yes,  its  dedication,  than  the  bill 
under  consideration,  H.R.  17654.  I  say 
this  bill  is  a  small  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  are  flaws  so  serious  that  it 
win  be  hard  put  for  some  of  us  to  sup- 
port them  without  some  major  changes. 

SENIORITY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  talk  about  a  lot 
of  them  but  I  shall  talk  briefly  now  only 
about  four  areas.  One  is  seniority. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  were  I  not 
to  express  my  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  include 
in  the  bDl  before  us,  an  alternative  to 
the  present  seniority  system  for  selecting 
of  our  committee  leaders.  Someday  the 
Congress  is  going  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, and  deal  with  it  by  abolishing  the 
seniority  system;  why  not  today?  With 
all  of  the  talent  that  exists  in  this  Con- 
gress why  do  we  not  say  to  the  American 
people.  "We  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
are  living  in  a  new  era,  and  need  new 
rules  to  operate  effectively  in  that  new- 
era." 

The  law  of  the  jungle  is  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  law  of  the  House  Is  sur- 
rtval  of  the  eldest.  That  is  a  foolish  law 
upon  which  to  base  the  operation  of  an 
Institution  which  must  deal  with  the 
complex  problems  faced  by  our  Nation 
today.  The  only  telling  argiunent  offered 
m  defense  of  selection  by  seniority  Is  that 


it  expedites  the  organization  for  commit- 
tees. That  is  not  good  enough  for  me. 

Seniority,  as  you  know,  is  not  a  rule 
of  the  House  but  a  custom.  Rule  10  of 
the  House  provides  that  the  "House  shall 
elect  as  chairmen  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee one  of  the  members  thereof"  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Congress. 
Admittedly,  the  remaining  language  of 
that  rule,  in  its  provision  for  chairing 
of  the  committee  by  the  ranking  member 
in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  implies 
seniority.  Nevertheless,  in  the  election 
of  the  chairman  the  rule  permits  the 
chosing  of  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

For  almost  six  decades  now,  longevity 
has  been  the  criterion  for  their  selection. 
It  has  been  said  before,  and  I  now  say 
it  again,  that  this  use  of  seniority  is,  ap- 
parently, peculiar  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  wculd  emphasize  that  it  is  not  the 
method  employed  in  any  of  our  State 
legislatures  or  in  any  foreign  legislative 
bodies  for  the  selection  of  committee 
chairmen.  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  sin- 
gularly interesting  fact. 

In  both  the  90th  and  in  this  Congress, 
I  have  introduced  resolutions  which 
would  revise  the  method  for  selection  of 
committee  chairmen.  For  those  who  may 
not  know  the  language  of  my  proposal, 
it  is  contained  in  House  Resolution  81 
of  this  Congress.  I  will  be  using  the  iden- 
tical language  in  an  amendment  v.hich 
I  will  offer  to  this  bill. 

M:"-  alternative  is  quite  .sim.ple.  It 
provides  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  convene  as  soon  as  possible 
following  the  opening  of  Congress  and  by 
secret  ballot  the  majority  party  members 
shall  elect  the  chairman  from  among  the 
three  most  senior  majority  members  on 
the  committee.  In  like  fashion  the  mi- 
nority party  members  shall  elect  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  the  committee. 

This  alternative  to  the  present  method 
has  the  virtue  of  permitting  the  members 
of  a  committee  a  choice  in  the  selection 
of  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members.  Thus,  if  there  are  valid  or 
seemingly  valid  reasons  in  their  minds 
for  not  awarding  the  chairmanship  to  the 
senior  majority  member,  they  can  with- 
hold it  from  him  and  elect  someone  in 
whom  they  have  greater  confidence.  I 
would  expect  that  if  such  a  system  of 
election  were  instituted,  it  would  be  a 
rare  occasion  for  the  senior  member  to 
be  denied  the  chairmanship.  But,  I  think 
that  option  should  remain  open  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  the  men  who 
are  most  knowledgeable  about  the  work- 
ings of  the  committee  and  the  ability  and 
responsiveness  of  the  chairman,  if  they 
desire  to  exercise  it.  Moreover,  the  very 
possibility  of  not  maintaining  or  attain- 
ing the  chairmanship  by  seniority  alone, 
could  act  to  curb  any  abuse  of  authority 
by  chairman  or  prospective  chairman. 

To  buttress  my  alternative  permit  me 
to  quote  from  a  former  colleague.  In  •'We 
Propose:  A  Modem  Congress,"  John 
Lindsay  has  written: 

I  am  .  .  .  Inclined  to  favor  selection  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  by  secret  ballot  of  the 
members  of  each  committee.  Each  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House  Is  a  semi- 
autonomous  body  with  Its  own  unique  prob- 
lems and  special  norms.  Committee  members, 
by  observing  each  other  at  close  range  in  the 


daUy  operations  of  the  committee,  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  In  the  best  position  to  judge 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  their  chair- 
men and  they  certainly  are  aware  of  imelli- 
genoe  or  personality  traits  which  are  often 
Important  to  a  smooth-working  relationship. 
Committees  are  the  workshops  of  Congress; 
their  members  should  determine  who  should 
be  seated  at  the  head  of  the  worktable. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Lindsay's  article 
effectively  devastates  arguments  offered 
in  defense  of  selection  by  seniority  by 
pointing  out  that  the  senior  members  of 
the  majority  and  minority  parties  are  not 
alone  in  having  valuable  experience  on 
the  committee  and  are  not  alone  in  hav- 
ing expertise  in  the  committee's  jurisdic- 
tional areas.  Countering  the  argument 
that  the  seniority  principle  avoids  inter- 
necine struggles  and  their  bitter  residue 
is  the  historically  dismaying  fact  that 
longevity  has  too  often  put  into  the 
chairs  of  the  House  committees  men  un- 
responsive to  the  platforms  and  policies 
of  their  own  party.  I  learned  early  in  my 
career  about  the  unrespon.siveness  of 
some  chairmen  by  virtue  of  my  service 
under  a  chairman  who  was  absent  from 
the  Congress  most  of  the  time.  Smce  the 
.•seniority  system  assured  him  the  posi- 
tion, there  was  little  incentive  for  him 
lo  be  responsive  to  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  or  the  public. 

The  notion  that  men  from  safe  dis- 
tricts who  live  long  enough  to  become 
chairmen  are  somehow  more  attentive 
than  other  Representatives  to  the  "na- 
tional interest"  is  dubious  at  best  because 
it  presupposes  that  such  men  operate 
from  a  rational  basis  in  their  considera- 
tion of  legislation  and  their  estimation 
of  the  role  of  a  chairman.  There  is  lit- 
tle, if  any.  empirical  evidence  to  support 
that  claim. 

In  matters  of  courtesy  such  as  the  as- 
signment of  room  space,  I  think  that 
reliance  on  seniority  is  probably  as  equi- 
table and  practical  a  system  as  could  be 
devised.  But  on  the  question  of  choosing 
who  shall  be  the  chairman  of  each  of  the 
important  standing  and  special  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  governed  by  a  higher  law  of 
logic  than  that  which  says  that  the  fel- 
low who  has  been  around  the  longest 
shall  therefore  exercise  the  greatest  au- 
thority. This  is  not  the  way  in  which  we 
choose  the  Speaker,  or  the  party  leaders 
on  each  side  of  the  aisle.  Why  then 
should  it  be  the  way  in  which  we  select 
committee  chairman  who  exercise  equally 
enormous  powers? 

No  point  of  order  on  the  grounds  that 
this  amendment  is  nongermane,  in  my 
judgment,  should  be  sustained.  Two  rea- 
sons form  the  basis  for  this  view.  First, 
the  "rule"  from  the  Rules  Committee 
only  prohibits  amendments  "which  wculd 
have  the  effect  of  changing  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  committee  of  the  House  listed 
in  rule  XI."  My  amendment  infringes  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  no  committee  and 
concerns  rule  X  of  the  House,  not  rule 
XI.  Furthermore,  H.R.  17654  modifies 
many  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  For  ex- 
ample, section  103 ibi  of  the  bill  amends 
clause  26  of  House  rule  XI  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  relating  to  open  business 
meetings  of  House  standing  committees. 
Surely,  the  amendment  that  I  offer  to 
the  reorganization  bill  is  germane  when 
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the     bill     itself    authorizes    numerous 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Title  I  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  is  entitled  The  Com- 
mittee System."  Certainly,  my  amend- 
ment adding  a  new  provision  concerning 
the  .selection  of  committee  chairmen  falls 
within  the  purview  of  this  title.  In  fact, 
scholars,  journalists,  and  Members  of 
this  body  have  both  criticized  and  de- 
fended the  custom  of  seniority.  Why, 
some  ai,k.  should  we  elect  our  party  lead- 
ers on  basis  other  than  seniority  yet 
allow  men  to  become  committee  chair- 
men by  the  accident  of  long  tenure?  My 
proposed  amendment  would  grant  each 
committee  the  right  to  select  its  own 
chairmen.  A  democratic  process  is  sub- 
stituted for  one  that  acts  capriciously. 

PROXY    VOTING 

The  second  matter  on  which  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  concerns  the  provisions 
relative  to  proxy  voting.  I  am  completely 
opposed  to  proxy  voting  in  the  commit- 
tees. The  real  workshop  of  Congress, 
where  legislation  .'s  shaped  and  from 
which,  most  often,  it  emerges  in  final 
form,  is  the  committee.  Therefore,  it  is 
in  the  committee  that  the  most  impor- 
tant votes  are  cast.  There  is  no  provision 
for  proxy  voting  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoase.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  absences 
are  often  unavoidable.  It  is,  therefore, 
certainly  the  responsibility  of  the  Mem- 
ber to  his  constituents  to  represent  them 
personally  in  the  committee:  the  most 
important  link  in  the  legislative  chain. 

Not  only  should  the  Member  vote  per- 
sonally, he  should  be  present  for  the  de- 
bate in  order  to  argue  for  his  constitu- 
ents' point  of  view.  Also,  in  tliis  regard,  a 
proxy  cannot  be  debated  or  reasoned 
with — an  important  consideration,  par- 
ticularly if  a  close  vote  is  expected. 

Though  there  is  no  provision  for  proxy 
voting  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  this 
practice  has  developed,  often  giving  com- 
mittee chairmen  inordinate  power  and 
releasing  the  Members  from  their  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  their  own  stand. 

H.R.  17654  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
situation,  but  not  broadly  enough.  It  per- 
mits specific  proxy  votes  when  committee 
rules  provide  for  proxy  voting.  This  well- 
intentioned  reform — one  which  could 
easily  be  abused — does  not  go  far  enough 
in  correcting  this  situation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  that  we  abolish  all  proxy  voting  in 
committee. 

MINORITY    STAFFING 

The  third  area  of  concern  on  which  I 
speak  is  that  of  minority  staflBng  on 
committees,  an  area  which  is  included 
in  the  current  bill.  As  former  chairman 
of  a  special  subcommittee  on  increased 
minority  staflBng  on  the  Republican  con- 
ference and  as  a  longstanding  member 
of  the  minority  party  in  the  House — a 
situation,  I  can  assure  you,  which  I 
would  like  to  see  changed — I  have  been 
much  intrigued  by  the  whole  problem. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  some  time 
that  a  minority  party  is  hampered  In 
functioning  as  the  loyal  opposition  by 
the  failure  to  provide  it  with  adequate 
staff  representation  on  the  committees 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate.  It  is  true 
that  a  number  of  committees  do  permit 
the  minority  to  have  members  on  the 


permanent  staff  but  this  is  not  a  uniform 
practice. 

A  group  of  distinguished  political  sci- 
entists has  said: 

To  deny  the  Minority  In  Congress  access 
to  adequate  representation  on  Committee 
staff  eliminates  the  opportunity  for  a  minor- 
ity to  act  responsibly  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  tlie  problems  under  consideration. 
Congressmen,  in  this  difficult  and  complex 
period  of  our  history,  require  access  to  date 
and  evaluation  in  those  subject  areas  to 
which  they  are  given  responsibility  as  Com- 
mittee members.  It  is  obvious  that  this  work 
cannot  be  pl.iced  regularly  with  their  own 
office  staffs,  wliich  have  functions  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  Committee.  It  is  obvi- 
ous also,  in  light  of  policy  formulation  pat- 
erns  at  all  levels  of  government,  that  the 
adversarial  technique  of  law  and  politics  in 
this  country  requires  a  personal  relationship 
in  which  a  congressman  can  develop  confi- 
dence With  the  professional  staff  members. 
This  is  why,  of  course,  the  President  has  a 
liigh  degree  of  control  over  his  White  House 
Staff,  as  well  as  at  many  policymaking  levels 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

Some  have  argued  that  an  increase  In  mi- 
nority staffing  of  congressional  committees 
would  Jeopardize  the  recent  "professional- 
izatlon"  of  these  staffs.  We  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  true  There  is  no  reason  why 
such  "professionalization"  cannot  take  place 
in  a  bipartisan  framework.  What  is  needed 
are  profe.«sional  staff  members  separately 
responsible  to  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
The  demand  that  a  substantially  larger 
portion  of  the  professional  staff  be  respon- 
sible to  the  minority  members  is  wholly 
reasonable  and  within  the  best  democratic 
traditions. 

Their  statement  puts  the  case  well. 

FiU"thermore.  as  my  colleague  and  fel- 
low Republican.  James  C.  Cleveland,  has 
said: 

Even  in  the  ca,ses  of  conamittees  which  do 
list  staff  members  as  assigned  specifically  to 
afislst  the  minority,  those  employees  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  to  the  committee  chair- 
man, who  is  always  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party.  By  that  I  mean  that  they  can- 
not be  hired  without  the  chairman's  ap- 
proval; their  salaries  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority,  and  often  their  physi- 
cal location  is  determined  by  the  majority. 
Thus,  nowhere  in  the  House  does  the  mi- 
nority party  have  guaranteed  to  it  an  un- 
obstructed conduit  to  Information  vital  to 
the  success  of  its  adversary  role  under  our 
two-party  system. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions  the 
minority  on  a  committee  ought  to  have 
exclusive  right  to  hire  and  fire.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  not  privilege;  it  should  have 
allotted  to  it  probably  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  40  percent  of  both  permanent 
and  temporary  staff.  With  such  a  staff  it 
could  offer  constructive  alternatives  to 
the  proposals  of  the  majority  party.  With 
that  staff  assistance  it  could  submit  far 
more  detailed  and  far  better  minority 
and  supplementary  opinions  in  commit- 
tee reports.  No  matter  of  what  party  the 
minority  must  be  granted  staff  on  com- 
mittees which  will  enable  it  to  be  a  more 
adequate  and  constructive  loyal  opposi- 
tion. 

Regrettably,  this  has  not  been  true  in 
the  past.  Unfortunately,  we  Republicans 
have  had  to  suffer  from  it  for  most  of  the 
past  35  years.  I  think  that  this  situation 
has  been  more  detrimental  to  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress  than  it  has  to  us  House 
Republicans. 

The  subcommittee  has  seen  fit  to  in- 


clude provisions  for  minority  stafitog  in 
its  proposed  bill.  In  all  candor,  I  must 
take  exception  to  the  language  as  pres- 
ently written.  It  is  true  that  the  language 
of  the  bill  provides  the  minority  with  a 
maximimi  two  of  the  six  permanent,  pro- 
f  essional  staff  members  and  one  of  the  six 
permanent,  clerical  staff  The  language 
further  provides  for  equitable  treatment 
for  the  minority  staff  in  terms  of  pay, 
work  facilities,  and  accessibility  to  com- 
mittee records.  It  is  also  true  that  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  stipulates  in  a  general 
way  that  the  minority  be  given  fair  con- 
sideration in  the  appointment  of  tempo- 
rary committee  employees. 

In  the  latter  regard,  however,  there 
are  no  guarantees  that  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  specifically  the  chair- 
man, has  to  allot  any  of  the  temporary 
staff  to  the  minority.  There  is  no  specific 
formula  and  no  enforcement  clause.  In 
other  words,  the  prescription  in  the  bill 
can  be  ignored  and  minority  members 
could  be  denied  a  fair  share  of  tem- 
porary staff. 

Even  less  palatable  is  the  entire  pro- 
cedure for  the  hiring  of  minority  staff. 
Sole  right  of  hiring  is  not  vested  in  the 
minority.  Instead,  it  may  only  recom- 
mend a  person  whose  appointment  is 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  whole  purpose  of  minority 
staffing  is  subverted  by  this  method  of 
appointing.  Who  knows  what  tests  might 
be  applied  by  the  majority  party,  before 
it  will  agree  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  minority?  Why  should  the  majority 
be  given  a  veto  power  over  the  employ- 
ment of  minority  staff?  That,  of  course, 
is  the  precise  effect  of  the  present 
language.  I  submit  that  the  majority 
would  never  tolerate  the  minority  hav- 
ing such  a  veto  power.  This  distresses 
me  and  I  beseech  you  to  alter  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  to  permit  the  minority 
sole  hiring  and  firing  power  over  the 
minority  staff. 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  I  will  introduce  an 
amendment,  supported  by  a  broad  spec- 
trum from  both  parties,  which  will  cor- 
rect the  flaws  in  the  bill  being  considered. 
This  amendment  stems  from  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  make  the  entire  bill  acceptable. 

TELLER  VOTES 

Finally,  I  turn  to  the  problem  of 
secrecy  in  the  House.  Secrecy  now  per- 
vades the  operation  of  the  Congress  in 
the  form  of  closed  committee  meetings, 
secret  committee  votes,  nonrecord  votes 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  in 
the  House,  and  these  are  merely  the  most 
obvious  examples.  I  speak  particularly 
to  the  need  for  more  record  voting  as  a 
means  of  giving  the  constituent  a  better 
understanding  and  to  make  the  Con- 
gressman more  responsive  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  for 'attempting  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  Congress.  We 
are  now  faced  with  a  situation  in  which 
a  Congressman  can  say  one  thing  and 
vote  to  the  contrary  with  no  fear  of  his 
duplicity  being  discovered. 

This  situation  has  led  to  a  certain  mis- 
trust of  the  Congress,  and  this  mistrust 
has  dramatically  shown  to  be  valid  when 
observers  in  the  gallery  discovered  vote 
switching  between  the  nonrecord  teller 
votes  and  the  record  votes  on  the  SST 
earlier  this  year.  This  caused  a  justifiable 
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public  outcry  which  has  finally  led  this 
txxly  to  act.  Several  Members  have  taken 
action  in  the  belief  that  the  Congressman 
is  accountable  to  his  constituents,  and 
they,  therefore,  should  have  the  clearest 
possible  information  on  his  voting  record, 
the  most  precise  record  of  his  real  po- 
sitions. 

Smce  all  major  legislation  Is  considered 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  a  Mem- 
ber can  vote  anonymously  in  the  most 
I  important  stages  of  a  bill's  development, 
before  it  reaches  the  floor,  where  a  rec- 
ord vote  might  be  demanded.  This  prob- 
lem is  similar  to  that  of  secrecy  of  votes 
in  committees,  which  is  being  attacked 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  speak  for  an  "escalation."  if  you  will, 
of  the  attack,  to  include  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  The  vehicle  which  I  sup- 
port in  this  effort  is  the  amendment — to 
the  Reorganization  Act — which  Repre- 
sentatives O'Neill  and  Gubser  will  be  in- 
troducing. This  amendment  provides  for 
a  recorded  teller  vote  on  request  of  one- 
fifth  of  a  quonmi  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Whole.  This  does  not  preclude  other 
nonrecord  teller  votes  or  any  other  type 
of  vote  currently  used.  Voting  in  this 
manner  would  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
arollcall  but  would  take  only  12  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  Members  would 
be  able  to  get  to  the  floor  from  their 
offices  and  vote.  This  would  alleviate  to  a 
substantial  degree  the  problem  of  secrecy 
and  is,  along  with  the  seniority  amend- 
ment, one  of  the  two  most  important  im- 
provements which  are  needed  in  H.R. 
17654. 

BIPARTISAN     AMENDMENTS 

The  bipartisan  group,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  which  is  working  to  upgrade 
this  bill,  is  also  concerned  with  several 
other  areas,  most  of  which  deal,  again, 
with  the  problems  of  secrecy  and  eflB- 
ciency.  Two  of  these  amendments  are 
aimed  at  revising  the  committee  pro- 
cedure, one  to  provide  for  more  open 
committee  sessions  by  requiring  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  public  to  close  a  session, 
and  the  other  to  require  a  disclosure  of 
all  roUcall  votes  in  committee  at  public 
request.  These  features  would  place 
more  pressure  on  the  committee  struc- 
ture itself,  forcing  it  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  public  will. 

Three  of  the  amendments  deal  w-ith 
the  amount  of  time  involved  in  consid- 
ering and  debating  motions.  The  first 
would  require  that  conference  reports  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  least  3  days 
before  floor  consideration  and  be  avail- 
able to  Members,  and  the  other  two 
increase  the  time  allotted  to  debate  on 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
and  on  any  amendment  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Record  before  consider- 
ation. These  provisions  would  permit  the 
Congressman  more  time  to  consider  and 
make  decisions,  and  more  time  to  argue 
in  his  constituents'  interest,  both  of 
which  would  be  important  factors  in 
democratizing  proceedings  and  gaining 
public  trust. 

The  other  two  amendments  provide 
basically  for  a  streamlining  of  proce- 
dures and  of  the  work  of  the  Members. 
Quorum  calls  would  be  shortened  by  a 
sign-in  process  which  would  allow  Uie 
call  to  be  dispensed  with  when  a  quonun 


was  reached  and  would  speed  up  floor 
action.  A  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  would  be  set  up  to 
provide  for  continuing  review  of  the 
workings  of  the  Congress.  This  amend- 
ment is  important,  as  it  would  allow  a 
continuing  improvement  of  oiu'  opera- 
tion, a  move  clearly  in  order. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  amendments  I  plan  to 
offer  and  those  of  the  bipartisan  group 
will  serve  only  to  make  the  bill  accepta- 
ble Even  then,  several  badly  needed 
features  will  be  missing,  including  the 
professionalization  of  the  Capitol  Police 
Force,  the  formation  of  an  Office  of 
Placement  and  OfBce  Management,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  laws  controlling 
lobbying.  As  I  have  told  my  constituents 
in  Iowa,  if  these  amendments  are 
adopted,  we  will  have  a  reasonably  good 
bill.  However,  if  they  are  not  adopted, 
I  will  find  it  difficult  to  support  a  bill 
which  will  be  woefully  inadequate,  and 
one  which  cannot  honestly  be  called  re- 
form when  we  address  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  last  reorganization  bill  was 
passed  24  years  ago.  We  must  not  pass 
a  weak  bill  and  be  forced  to  wait  another 
24  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  revise  my  remarks  at  some  length 
on  this  point,  and  they  may  be  read  in 
the  Recorl. 

Another  point  I  want  to  deal  with  is 
proxy  voting  in  committee.  That  should 
be  abolished.  We  do  not  allow  it  on  the 
floor,  and  we  should  not  allow  it  in  com- 
mittee where  oftentimes  the  vote  is  much 
more  important  than  it  is  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  will  cover  that  more  ful- 
ly in  my  revision  of  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  deep  feelings 
about  secrecy,  and  I  think  we  should 
record  our  teller  votes.  If  we  do  that  we 
will  remove  secrecy  and  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  House.  This  will  make 
Congress  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  amendments 
I  plan  to  offer  and  those  of  the  bipartisan 
group  are  offered  only  to  make  the  bill 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  time,  if  we  are  to  measure 
up  to  our  capability  and  to  our  capacity 
we  must  have  this  bill  along  with  many 
of  the  proposed  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

REFORMING     OrR      NATIONAL     ATTITUDE     TOWARD 
SPENDING 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  17 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  visual- 
ize that  this  is  going  to  be  an  important 
week  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
think  we  all  would  like  to  see  our  proce- 
dures improved,  and  I  for  one  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  various  proposals  which  are 


contained  in  the  committee  bill.  Of 
course,  we  will  also  have  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  proposals  which  will  be 
presented  by  way  of  floor  amendments. 

It  is  easy  to  mistake  the  mood  of  the 
House.  I  had  thought  that,  beginning  at 
noon  today,  perhaps  half,  or  more,  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  would  be  in 
the  Chamber  sitting  on  the  edges  of  their 
seats.  Ustening  attentively  to  what  might 
be  said  about  this  question  of  reform.  It 
IS  fair  to  say  that  somewhat  less  mterest 
is  being  shown. 

I  would  anticipate  that  more  Members 
will  be  present  when  we  get  under  the  5- 
minute  rule — and  I  would  hope  so. 

I  think  it  well  to  ask  or  to  raise  the 
question:  For  what  purpose  do  we  seek 
reform?  What  are  the  motivations?  We 
say  that  we  want  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  times.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
the  major  plank  in  a  proper  reform  plat- 
form is  contained  in  the  pending  bill.  I 
am  not  sure  that  an  amendment  has  been 
submitted  which  meets  our  major  reform 
requirements. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest 
need  for  reform — and  I  would  not  dis- 
count other  needs — but  the  greatest  need 
for  reform  is  reforming  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  perhaps  the  cotmtry. 

I  think  we  need  to  reexamine  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us.  We  spend  much 
time  in  considering  our  priorities.  We 
talk  about  programs  for  clean  water  and 
clean  air  and  better  housing  and  all  the 
rest.  We  all  recognize  that  they  cost 
money  and  we,  as  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, tend  to  say,  well,  we  need  money  for 
housing,  so  let  us  authorize  and  appro- 
priate it. 

We  tend  to  say,  we  need  more  money 
for  the  cities  so  let  us  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate more  money  for  urban  renewal. 
\Ve  tend  to  say,  we  need  more  money 
for  health  so  let  us  authorize  and  appro- 
priate it. 

We  tend  to  say.  How  can  you  be  against 
doing  what  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
people  with  the  maximum  opportunity 
for  education  and  self-impro\  ement? 

This  is  generally  the  trend  of  thought 
that  seems  to  dominate  los. 

We  should  not  just  ask  ourselves — do 
we  need  a  program  for  urban  renewal 
or  for  health  or  for  education?  We 
should,  of  course,  first  ask  ourselves  that 
question — do  we  need  the  program? 
Then  we  should  say,  have  we  got  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  program?  If  we  say, 
no,  we  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  program,  then  let  us  lock  ourselves 
into  this  Chamber  or  into  our  committees 
and  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  a  way 
for  us  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
programs.  Short  of  a  grave  national 
emergency,  we  ought  to  find  the  way  to 
pay  for  a  program  before  we  authorize 
and  appropriate  for  it. 

But  this  is  what  we  are  failing  to  do. 
This  is  an  indefensible  attitude  and  we 
must  rectify  it  if  our  country's  best  inter- 
ests are  to  be  served. 

We  talk  at  great  length  and  with  much 
fervor  and  dedication  about  the  need  for 
various  programs  and  about  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  to  act  quickly  to  ap- 
prove programs. 
We  talk  about  the  need.  Yes,  needs 
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exist.  But  few,  if  any,  are  beating  their 
breasts  and  saying,  yes.  we  need  it  but 
we  do  not  have  the  money  for  it;  we  are 
determined  to  provide  the  money  for  it 
before  we  launch  a  program. 

But,  if  we  appropriate  the  money  for 
this  needed  program  without  raising  the 
revenue  to  pay  for  this  needed  program, 
the  money  is  not  going  to  produce  the 
desired  results.  It  is  going  to  be  worth 
less  and  less  and  we  are  not  going  to  get 
a  dollar  in  value  for  a  dollar  expended. 
The  program  will  not  be  effective  unless 
it  proceeds  on  a  firm  fiscal  basis. 

So  I  would  say  the  major  reform  that 
we  need  here  is  to  change  our  attitude, 
our  national  attitude.  While  we  continue 
to  talk  about  the  programs  that  we  sup- 
port, we  should  begin  to  talk  more  about 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  programs  and  If  we  do  not 
have  the  funds,  then  to  ask,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money  to  i>ay  the  bUl? 

Now,  if  we  talk  like  that — taking  into 
account  that  the  money  must  be  raised 
for  our  programs — we  will  talk  like  ma- 
ture legislators.  But  until  we  do  that,  we 
are  not  performing  our  full  function  as 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  plain  to  see,  it  is  crystal  clear,  but 
it  goes  unnoticed,  that  he  who  does  not 
know  that  democracy  will  fail  unless  it 
can  practice  sufficient  restraint  does  not 
understand  the  facts  of  history.  Democ- 
racy will  work  only  as  long  as  there  is  suf- 
ficient restraint.  But  if  everybody  grabs 
for  everything  and  is  unwilling  to  pay 
the  price,  democracy  will  eventually  go 
down  the  drain.  It  might  be  supplanted 
by  something  else,  but  you  cannot  have 
the  system  we  have  in  this  country  un- 
less you  have  people  who  are  willing  to 
face  up  to  the  need  for  raising  the  reve- 
nue to  pay  our  bills. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  in  a  meeting.  We 
were  talking  about  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  S587  million  in  a  bill  above 
the  President's  budget  for  urban  re- 
newal. It  was  said:  "Well,  this  has  been 
authorized."  The  principal  argument 
was:  We  have  got  to  have  this  money 
The  mayors  have  said  that  they  need  this 
money.  The  mayors  say  that  they  can 
use  it.  It  is  indispensable.  The  mayors 
say  so.  Therefore  we  should  appro- 
priate it. 

Appropriating  money  on  the  basis  of 
need  alone  is  not  practical.  There  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  world  to  readily 
meet  all  our  demands.  Of  course  the 
mayors  in  cities,  big  and  little,  would  like 
to  get  all  the  funds  they  can  from  Wash- 
ington to  help  them  with  their  problems 
and  programs  and  I  am  not  condemning 
our  mayors.  They  have  difflcult  jobs.  It  is 
understandable  that  mayors  would  like  to 
see  more  and  more  Federal  money  chan- 
neled into  their  cities.  But  the  argument 
that  we  ought  to  provide  more  money  for 
the  cities  because  the  mayors  want  it  is 
only  one  factor  for  consideration.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  have 
the  money,  whether  or  not  we  are  willing 
to  raise  the  money,  and  therein  is  the 
problem  that  deeply  concerns  me. 

What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that 
we  must  meet  the  needs  of  our  times?  I 
am  afraid  that  many  of  our  citizens 
means  simply  that  we  have  got  to  spend 
more  money.  What  does  it  mean  when 


we  say  we  are  against  secrecy  in  the 
House — and  I  think  all  of  us  want  to  see 
objective  action  on  this  question  under 
appropriate  conditions.  But  what  is  the 
objective  of  many  who  desire  some  sort 
of  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  time? 
Is  it  merely  to  get  more  money — to  spend 
more  money? 

Ho  they  want  to  increase  appropria- 
tions? Is  that  the  purpose?  Well,  we  are 
appropriating  all  the  money  there  is  now. 
In  fact,  this  year  we  will  spend  for  Fed- 
eral functions  all  the  Federal  revenue 
there  is  plus  an  additional  amount  of 
perhaps  more  than  $10  billion. 

Now,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  would  like  to  see  us 
meet  our  needs,  and  if  revenues  can  be 
found  to  meet  those  needs,  then  let  us 
do  more  for  education,  more  for  health, 
more  for  the  cities,  more  for  rural  areas. 
There  are  many  Members  here  who  vote 
against  increases  who  would  not  be 
against  those  increases  if  we  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  them,  to  pay  for  the 
programs  which  we  provide,  which  are 
recommended  and  advocated;  but  when 
we  are  spending  about  $10  to  $12  billion 
more  than  we  have  got  in  Federal  funds 
and  borrow  about  $8 '2  billion  from  the 
■trust  funds — from  social  security  and 
the  highway  fund,  which  makes  the 
budget  look  smaller — it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

To  me,  one  of  the  sad  things  is  that 
we  just  do  not  have  more  funds  to  meet 
the  requirements.  I  am  not  against 
spending  money  for  needed  programs  if 
we  have  the  money  at  hand. 

If  we  go  on  and  on  and  on,  creating 
deficits  and  cheapening  our  money,  it 
will  buy  less  and  less,  and  it  will  work  a 
severe  hardship  on  the  rich  and  poor 
alike,  and  especially  on  the  poor.  I  hope 
we  do  not  mean  by  reform  or  by  meeting 
the  needs  that  we  will  appropriate  more 
money  that  we  do  not  have  to  meet  our 
problems. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
listened  with  avid  interest  to  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  but  I  feel  comp)elled  to 
say  that  those  who  are  promoting  reform 
are  not  looking  for  more  money  neces- 
sarily, but  we  are  looking  for  more  ef- 
ficient and  wi.se  handling  of  our  business. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  that  respect  I  think 
we  should  all  join  hands,  and  I  think  we 
should  all  join  hands  in  spending  more 
money  if  necessary  when  we  have  It,  or 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  to  get  it, 
for  programs  of  the  highest  urgency. 
This  is  the  point  I  want  to  make  very 
clear.  I  sense  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  by  changing  certain  techniques  it 
will  be  possible  to  have  larger  and  larger 
appropriations  above  the  budget  of  any 
President  for  various  laudable  purposes 
when  we  do  not  have  the  revenue  to 
provide  for  them. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  to  know  as  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  reform  and  reorganization,  that 
certainly  is  not  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  on  the  first  day  of 


debate  on  this  reform  bill  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  out  of  order  to  make  refer- 
ence to  this  matter.  I  am  not  sure  I  have 
heard  any  speeches  on  the  floor  in  the 
last  few  weeks  about  the  need  for  raising 
the  revenues  to  pay  our  bills.  We  are  in 
the  red.  We  have  been  in  the  red  for 
years,  and  inflation  is  getting  more  and 
more  difficult.  In  fiscal  1968,  we  had  a 
budget  deficit  of  $25  billion.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  prudent  spending 
and  there  is  nothing  inherently  wrong 
with  big  spending  provided  we  have  the 
money  and  there  is  a  clear  need  for  such 
action.  That  is  the  matter  I  wished  to 
bring  at  this  time  as  forcibly  as  I  can  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
that  he  has  made  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  I  have  heard  in  this  Chamber 
in  many,  many  years.  The  gentleman  has 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  He  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  problem. 

Of  course,  we  need  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  can  we  afford  them?  Do  we 
have  the  money?  I  hope  every  Member 
will  read  the  speech  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman. In  my  opinion  it  is  excellent.  The 
people  of  this  country  must  learn  to  live 
within  the  means  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  say  of  the  committee  which 
has  brought  out  this  legislation  that 
they  have  worked  hard  and  long  and 
they  have  toiled  and  they  have  been  very 
selective,  and  they  have  done  a  distinct 
service.  I  commend  the  committee. 

I  support  the  bill,  generally  speaking. 
I  would  like  to  see  it  improved.  I  would 
like  to  see  our  body  become  a  more  ef- 
fective body.  I  would  Uke  to  see  the 
House  become  more  responsible. 

In  the  future  when  our  friends  cir- 
culate a  letter  advocating  an  appropri- 
ation of  a  billion  or  so  dollars  above  the 
budget  for  some  worthy  purpose,  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  say  that  of  course 
we  carmot  make  the  additional  appro- 
priation until  we  raise  the  required  addi- 
tional revenue,  bearing  in  mind  that  we 
are  already  in  the  red  by  billions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
Chairman  for  this  important  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  today.  It  is  an  im- 
portant subject  the  gentleman  has 
brought  up  and  he  has  done  it  in  a  clear 
and  understandable  and  considered  way. 
I  think  it  is  also  a  part  of  reform.  I  join 
the  gentleman  in  his  remarks,  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  bringing  this  to 
the  floor. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 


Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas,  our 
distinguished  chairman,   a  question.   Is 
it  not  true  that  in  this  country  a  few 
years  ago.  70  percent  of  the  p)eople  came 
.        from  the  rural  areas.  There  was  a  dif- 
(.       ferent  financial  problem  then.  There  are 
^       today  70  percent  of  the  people  who  live 
"       in  the  cities  and  30  percent  who  live  in 
the  rural  areas.  Theref  jre.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  we  do  have  to 
change  some  of  our  thoughte. 

The  other  day  when  I  was  in  the  West. 
I  picked  up  a  paper,  the  Oregonian.  and 
I  noticed  in  17  States  the  water  supply 
and  the  very  lives  of  people  were  threat- 
ened because  of  mercury  poisoning. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
have  to  consider  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  forced  upon  us  because  of  our 
own  activities,  and  we  do  have  to  provide 
some  of  the  answers  to  the  challenges 
that  are  present  in  the  year  1970. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  agree  that  we  must 
meet  the  challenges  which  confront  us. 
Of  course,  every  mayor,  as  I  said, 
would  probably  like  to  have  more  Fed- 
eral money,  and  most  every  community 
would  like  to  have  more  Federal  money, 
as  would  every  Governor. 

Does  it  surprise  any  Member  when  his 
Governor  writes  him  and  says:  "We  im- 
derstand  there  Is  a  bill  pending  for  more 
money  for  the  State.  Please  do  your  best 
to  help"?  The  States  are  in  fiscal  trouble 
and  understandably  would  like  to  have 
all  Federal  moneys  that  are  available. 
This  is  not  in  any  way  said  as  criticism. 
We  all  agree  that  the  requirements  of 
the  States  and  cities  and  rural  areas 
must  be  appropriately  considered.  My 
plea  is  for  full  consideration  not  only  of 
the  need  but  the  availabiUty  of  money 
to  pay  the  blU. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  ^Mr. 
Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SCHWENGEL).  They  suggest  some  points 
which  I  do  not  believe  are  as  widely 
understood  as  they  should  be. 

The  gentleman  and  I  have  served  to- 
gether for  some  years  now  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  Out  of  that  serv- 
ice has  arisen  our  joint  interest  in  con- 
gressional reform.  I  took  over  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Congressional  Reform  and  Committee 
Staffing  when  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  SCHWENGEL )  enjoycd  a  brief  sab- 
batical after  1964. 

The  fact  which  is  not  widely  known  Is 
that  many  of  the  so-called  reforms  we 
are  considering  in  this  bill  today,  and 
many  of  the  reform  measures  that  will  be 
proposed  by  way  of  amendment,  are 
actually  perfectly  possible  under  the 
present  rules  of  the  House. 

We  will  address  ourselves  in  this  bill 
to  proxy  voting.  In  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  several  occasions  we 
nave  voted  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 
permit  proxy  voting.  I  have  been  pleased 
|n  recent  years  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee vote  permitting  proxy  voting  has 
oeen  increasingly  close. 


Again,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  by 
the  newly  founded  Bipartisan  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Reform  about  se- 
crecy and  the  importance  of  having  com- 
mittee votes  made  public.  Again,  under 
the  rules  of  most  of  our  committees  this 
is  perfectly  possible.  In  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  we  have  voted 
on  this  subject  several  times.  While  we 
have  not  adopted  the  rulemaking  our 
committee  votes  public,  the  votes  have 
been  closer  and  closer,  when  we  have 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
That  is  the  first  point  I  want  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that  much  of 
what  we  are  considering  today  in  this 
congressional  reform  legislation  is  per- 
fectly possible  under  our  existing  rules. 
The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
congressional  reform.  It  is  too  bad  that 
we  treat  this  as  something  we  do  once 
every  25  years  and  then  forget  about. 
This  is  why  I  hope  the  House  wiU  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  suggestions 
which  will  be  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Hall),  who  I  under- 
stand will  reintroduce  the  proposal  that 
we  made  in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional   Organization    on    which    we 
served  together. 

This  was  the  committee  composed  of 
six  Members  of  the  House  and  six  Sen- 
ators who  drafted  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1967,  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  very  large  vote  of  75  to  9 
in  March  of  1967. 

Many  people  have  been  high  in  their 
praises  of  our  powerful  Committee  on 
Rules  today.  Indeed  I  commend  them  too, 
but  the  Record  should  show  that  partic- 
ular offering  by  the  joint  committee  back 
in  1967  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  re- 
mained clutched  in  the  embrace  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  until  it  expired 
quietly  at  the  end  of  that  session.  How- 
ever, the  Senate,  I  hope,  will  be  kinder 
to  this  bill,  if  it  passes  now.  than  we  were 
to  the  Senate  bill  when  it  passed  in  1967. 
In  that  bill  we  had  a  continuing  com- 
mittee that  would  consider  all  matters 
of  congressional  reorganization  and  re- 
form on  a  continuing  basis.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Hall  is  going  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment along  with  others  including  Mr. 
William  Steiger's.  I  hope  you  will  all 
consider  how  important  this  will  be. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  by  the  so-called 
bipartisan  committee  is  going  to  be  the 
Gubser-O'Neill  amendment.  Let  us  con- 
sider this  amendment  for  a  moment. 

This  amendment  is  going  to  be  the 
amendment  that  will  permit  a  record  of 
how  you  feel  about  a  particular  teller 
vote.  This  is  something  that  a  lot  of 
people  have  felt  needed  for  a  long  time, 
but  nobody  really  talked  seriously  about 
this  until  the  last  few  months.  Nobody 
really  started  talking  seriously  about  it 
until  various  organizations  took  to 
ascribing  to  procedural  votes  certain  mo- 
tives which  might  or  might  not  be  in- 
herent in  them.  Mr.  Gubser  circulated 
the  membership  of  this  body  on  that 
issue.  It  so  happened  that  he  was  for- 
tunate at  the  time  he  made  his  proposal 
that  this  bUl  was  coming  to  the  floor. 
This  does  not  happen  very  often.  The  last 
time  we  had  a  crack  at  one  was  the  one 


that  passed  the  Senate  and  it  died  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  it  was  never  con- 
sidered here.  For  that  reason  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  the  need  for  con- 
gressional reform  is  continuing  and  we 
cannot  act  on  it  now  and  put  it  aside  for 
another  20  or  25  years.  That  is  \%hat 
happened  for  too  long  and  it  has  hap- 
pened too  often.  That  is  the  guts  of  the 
proposal  which  I  understand  Mr.  Hall 
will  offer  an  amendment  en.  This  was 
an  important  proposal  embedded  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967, 
and  it  should  not  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  consider 
ourselves  experts  in  congressional  re- 
form. In  a  sense  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  an  expert,  because  we  deal  daily 
with  the  frustrations  that  we  face  as 
Members.  My  particular  background  is 
that  I  took  over  from  Congressman 
SCHWENGEL  the  Ftepubllcan  Task  Force 
on  Congressional  Reform  and  Committee 
Staffing.  As  chairman  of  that  task  force, 
with  21  of  my  Republican  colleagues,  we 
published  a  book  entitled  "We  Propose  a 
Modern  Congress." 

A  mere  recitation  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  21  essays  indicates  many  of 
the  propositions  made  in  this  book  "We 
Propose:  A  Modem  Congress,"  were  as 
broad  In  scope  and  as  timely  now  as 
they  were  when  published.  As  I  skim 
down  the  table  of  contents,  I  note  first 
the  foreword  by  Tom  Curtis,  for  many 
years  a  leading  Member  of  Congress  and 
one  respected  for  his  great  mind  and  wis- 
dom, and  then  the  introduction  by  our 
colleague,  House  Minority  Leader  Gerry 
Ford.  Both  statements  are  refreshingly 
timely. 

The  list  of  essays  in  the  book  Includes 
a  section  on  the  committee  structure,  in- 
cluding my  own  chapter  on  the  need  for 
increased  minority  staffing.  Proof  that 
this  is  still  a  problem  is  recognized  in  the 
bill  before  us,  which  takes  tentative  steps 
In  the  direction  of  assuring  the  minority 
a  staff  of  Its  own  when  required.  The 
essay  on  the  seniority  system  by  John 
Lindsay,  now  mayor  of  New  York,  cuts 
to  the  root  of  one  of  our  present  prob- 
lems, and  Is  especially  timely.  Bob  Grif- 
fin's essay  on  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
standing  committees  Is  demonstrated  to 
be  relevant  by  the  proposals  Included  in 
the  bill  now  before  us,  which  Includes  a 
number  of  provisions  to  regularize  and 
improve  committee  procedures.  Although 
the  overlapping  jurisdiction  of  many  of 
our  committees  described  by  our  col- 
league Brad  Morse  was  not  dealt  with  by 
the  bill  before  us,  it  remains  a  problem 
as  the  number  and  structure  of  Federal 
agencies  and  programs  proliferates,  yet 
the  committees  and  their  jurisdictions 
remain  the  same. 

The  problem  of  setting  science  policy 
described  by  John  Anderson  has  not 
been  adequately  dealt  With,  nor  have  we 
really  faced  the  lack  of  congressional 
leadership  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
which  was  outlined  by  Ogden  Reid.  In 
fact,  the  lack  of  activity  in  this  field  is 
now  catching  up  with  Congress  as  an 
institution,  as  we  all  know  from  the 
headlines  of  recent  months.  But  In  1968, 
the  task  force  was  a  voice  crj'ing  in  the 
wilderness  for  action  which  never  came. 
Last  year  when  we  were  treated  to  the 
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spectacle  of  the  HEW  appropriations  bill 
being  finally  passed  after  more  than  7 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  had  gone  by. 
Congressman  McClory  must  surely  have 
been  thinking  of  his  essay  on  the  need  for 
reforming  the  budgetary'  and  fiscal  ma- 
chinery' of  Congress,  As  the  new  fiscal 
year  is  now  in  its  second  week,  without 
one  major  appropriations  bill  yet  sent  to 
the  President,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
bill  now  before  us  contains  small  steps 
toward  solution  of  this  problem  so  ably 
dealt  with  by  Bob  McClory. 

The  issues  involved  with  the  complex 
area  of  lobbying,  both  by  organizations 
and  individuals  which  was  dealt  with  by 
Paul  Findley.  and  by  the  administration 
which  was  dealt  with  by  Ancher  Nelsen, 
still  remain  valid  and  timely.  The  action 
by  the  House  last  week  was  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Recent  newspaper 
stories  have  reinforced  this  recognition. 
Bob  Michel  outlined  the  continuing  need 
for  the  minority  in  Congress  to  control  at 
least  one  investigative  committee,  and 
suggested  a  proposal  to  do  this,  which  I 
hope  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
now  under  consideration. 

Our  colleage.  Bill  Springer,  very  ably 
discussed  the  current  operation  of  our 
system  of  congressional  pages.  With  the 
major  reforms  in  this  bill  the  suggestions 
and  comments  offered  by  Bill  SPRmcER 
at  last  get  the  action  they  deserved  when 
they  were  made  in  1966.  Joel  Broyhill 
made  a  convincing  case  for  reform  of 
House  personnel  procedures.  His  plea  for 
sweeping  away  the  existing  jumble  and 
replacing  it  with  a  logical  and  workable 
system  is  extremely  timely. 

John  Rhodes  called  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  our  fioor  procedures,  to  reform 
them  and  bring  them  up  to  date.  Clearly 
this  was  a  call  which  should  have  been 
heeded,  for  these  procedures  are  now 
under  attack  and  are  bringing  derision 
upon  Conaress.  Durwarti  Hall  explored 
the  feasibility  and  prospects  of  electric 
voting  in  the  House.  One  reason  for  thi.s 
Is  so  that  there  can  br  more  record  votes 
in  much  shorter  time.  Had  this  been 
given  serious  consideration  at  the  time, 
the  SST,  the  Leesett  amendment,  and 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  among 
many  others  would  perhaps  have  been 
voted  on  for  the  record,  and  much  of  the 
recent  harsh  criticism  of  Congress  as  an 
institution  been  avoided. 

We  have  been  fortunate  that  there 
have  been  no  contested  elections  to  the 
Hou.'se  of  Representatives,  for  Bob  Mc- 
Ewen's  suggestions  and  comments  on 
this  subject  have  not  received  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  Every  one  of  us  here  in 
Coneress  can  alte.'^t  to  the  timeliness  of 
our  colleague  Laurence  Burton's  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigns and  the  bngth  of  stsy  in  Con- 
gress. Bos  Wilson's  essay  on  congres- 
sional ethics  was  timely  when  it  was 
written  and  fortunately  we  now  have  a 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Ethics. 

The  essay  advocating  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  House  and  committee 
activities,  which  was  written  by  Bob 
Ellsworth,  is  partly  adopted  in  the  bill 
before  us.  Many  wish  that  the  bill  went 
further  in  this  regard,  especially  as  more 
and  more  people  rely  on  the  electronic 
media  for  their  news.  Mac  Mathias  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  home  rule  for  the 


District  of  Columbia.  Regrettably  this  is 
yet  another  field  in  which  Congress  has 
done  little.  Don  Rumsfeld  gave  a  good 
analysis  of  the  operation  of  a  congres- 
sional office — and  surely  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  need  for  reforms  in  this 
area,  as  we  spend  time  in  using  outdated 
procedures  which  should  be  spent  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor. 

Perhaps  the  chapter  of  the  book  which 
has  won  most  significant  acceptance 
since  it  was  written  was  the  one  by  Fred 
Schwengel,  my  friend  and  colleague,  on 
the  problems  and  needs  of  Congress  in 
the  field  of  information  handling.  The 
Rules  Committee  and  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  action  in  this  area — 
for  tiuly  FKti)  Schwengel  was  right  in 
calling  for  action  to  bring  Congress  up 
to  date  in  this  field. 

I  just  point  this  out  to  show  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  theie  has  been  a  very 
determined  and  scholarly  effort  in  this 
area.  On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  we 
know  that  the  Democratic  study  group 
and  other  committees  and  task  forces 
have  bein  busy.  We  are  in  a  sense  all 
experts  on  congressional  reform.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasoiis  why  so  many  of  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  will  be 
woithy  of  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fiom  Iowa,  a  great  ex- 
pert on  conyressi^nal  leform. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  certainly  no  expert. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  consider  the  gen- 
tleman one  of  the  greatest  experts  on 
congressional  reform  and  the  need  for  It. 
As  I  hear  him  speak  constantly  to  some 
of  the  extravagances  we  indulge  in  I 
would  put  him  high  on  the  list  of  those 
who  head  the  rollcall  on  congressional 
reform. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wiU  still  deny  it,  and 
for  that  rea^son  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
if  there  is  anyilung  in  this  bill  that  he 
know.=  of  that  will  do  anything  about  the 
T  and  T  club — the  in  on  Tuesday  and 
out  on  Thursday  club. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Just  a  second.  I  con- 
sider myself  an  important  member  of 
that  club. 

But  I  want  to  get  the  record  straight. 
It  IS  no  longei  a  "Tuesday  to  Thursday 
club."  This  is  Monday  and  I  am  here  on 
Monday  and  336  Members  are  here.  So 
let  us  get  av.  ay  fiom  the  Tuesday  to 
Tauiiday  ciub  and  call  it  the  Monday  to 
Thuisday  club. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  theie  were  336  Mem- 
bers here  they  were  not  recorded  on  the 
first  and  only  vote  today.  The  only  vote 
taken  reflected  that  there  were  only  306, 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  sorry  if  I  was 
misinformed.  I  tl'ought  it  was  336. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  there  were  "ayes"  237  and 
"noes "  69. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

There  is  not  anything  in  this  bill  that 
this  gentleman  knows  of  with  respect  to 
the  "in  on  Tuesday  and  out  on  Thursday 
club."  Does  the  gentleman  expect  me  to 
stay  in  Washington  if  there  is  no  legis- 
lative business  scheduled? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  expect  any- 


one in  the  House  to  do  anything  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  returned  to  New  Hampshire  last 
Thursday  night  after  the  rainstorm.  In 
New  Hampshire  air  was  clear  and  the  sky 
was  blue.  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  be  back  in  my  district. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  I,  first,  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  his  reference  to  my  effort  In 
dealing  with  the  minority  staffing  ques- 
tion. I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  work  he  has  done.  The  gentleman 
was  a  member  of  that  committee  when 
its  function  began  and  then  he  took 
over  as  a  chairman  and  did  a  very  com- 
mendable job  and  in  a  large  measure  pio- 
neered the  development  of  the  Joint  Re- 
form Committee  that  resulted. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has  expired. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  great 
leadership  and  for  his  foUowthrough  and 
for  his  work  and  particularly  for  his  ob- 
servations here. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHV^TENGEL,  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  question:  Is  it  not  true 
and  have  you  not  found  in  your  study  of 
minority  staffing,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  minority  to  be  an  effective  and  artic- 
ulate minority  and  be  able  to  properly 
challenge  the  majority,  without  having 
adequate  staffing? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  question  and  I  was  just  about 
to  address  myself  to  that  subject,  the 
subject  of  minority  staffing. 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  a  sense  we  are  all 
expeits  in  this  field  of  congressional  re- 
form. However,  I  want  to  address  myself 
now  to  two  aspects  of  it.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion of  minority  stafling.  It  is  quite  true— 
and  I  treat  it  at  some  length  in  one  of 
the  chapters  of  the  book  I  referred  to— 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  minority  to 
fulfill  its  role  unless  it  is  properly  staffed. 
For  that  reason,  although  I  think  the 
committee  has  taken  a  first  step,  I  do 
not  think  they  have  gone  far  enough,  and 
at  an  appropriate  time  I  will  introduce 
an  amendment  to  insure  that  there  is 
made  available  to  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  if  they  want  it  at 
least  one-third  of  committee  staffing 
f  imds.  There  are  some  committees  where 
this  will  not  be  necessary  and  there  are 
other  committees  where  it  is  necessary. 
There  are  some  committees  where  this  is 
being  done. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  is  one  that  is  not  widely  known 
about:  that  is  the  problem  involved  with 
reference  to  the  minority  party  which 
does  not  have  control  over  any  commit- 
tee of  the  House.  For  this  reason  some 
people  have  proposed — and  some  have 
called  it  the  Michel  proposal,  or  the  Ford 
proposal,  that  the  minority  be  given  con- 
trol of  at  least  one  committee.  There  Is 
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precedent.  The  British  Parliament  has 
an  oversight  committee  which  they  usu- 
ally trust  to  the  leadership  of  the  mi- 
nority. Further,  there  is  some  precedent 
In  this  country  and  in  the  Congress  for 
following  this  procedure.  During  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  scandal,  the  investigation  of 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  was  turned 
over  to  a  Democrat  although  the  Re- 
publicans were  in  control.  Senator  Walsh 
of  Montana,  This  proposal  would  not 
only  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  minor- 
ity, also  it  would  help  the  majority.  It 
would  help  the  majority  to  stay  on  the 
ball  and  give  the  minority  an  opportunity 
to  put  up  or  shut  up  when  they  criticize 
the  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  to  discuss  these 
two  proposals  at  great  length  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr,  Rees). 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  my  purpose  to- 
day is  to  read  into  the  Record  the  list 
of  10  amendments  which  were  sent  to 
the  Members  I  believe  last  Friday,  and 
I  think  all  of  the  Members  should  have 
them  in  their  oflBces. 

My  job  the  past  couple  of  years  has 
been  to  help  try  to  coordinate  some  of 
the  efforts  in  the  area  of  congressional 
reform.  I  worked  with  our  former  col- 
league from  Illinois.  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  last 
year,  and  this  year  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  'Mr.  Conable)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Gibbons)  in  a  biparti- 
san attempt  to  try  to  agree  on  a  basic 
package  of  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Rules  Subcommittee  headed  by  my 
good  friends,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SrsK^  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith).  I  think 
they  have  come  up  with  a  very  excellent 
bUl. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  amendments 
to  improve  a  very  excellent  bill  so  as 
to  make  it  a  little  stronger. 

I  think  there  are  three  general  areas 
in  policy  which  concern  us  in  a  reform 
bill.  One  is  that  we  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know  this  deals  with 
secrecy  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
So  we  hope  that  a  recorded  teller  vote 
might  help  so  that  our  constitutents  will 
know  how  we  feel  on  important  issues. 

Also,  we  want  to  open  up  the  commit- 
tee meetings  so  that  the  news  media  and 
the  public  can  attend  our  deliberations 
and  observe  how  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  various  issues. 

Another  very  important  area  is  the 
right  of  the  minority,  to  make  sure  that 
the  minority  rights  are  protected  at  all 
stages  of  our  deliberations.  Guaranteed 
minority  staffing  is  one  amendment.  An- 
other amendment  would  guarantee  10 
minutes  to  debate  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions. 

And  the  third  area,  which  really  has 
not  been  hit  on  in  any  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  sent  around  to  the 
Members,  is  that  we  should  spread  the 
base  of  participation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  This  deals  with  some- 
thing that  is  very  controversial  in  this 
House,  and  that  is  the  forbidden  subject 
of  seniority. 
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It  is  the  custom  in  the  House  that 
ever>'one  is  appointed  to  a  committee  or 
appointed  to  a  leadership  position  by  thf 
sole  criteria  of  seniority.  I  suspect  "that 
there  wUl  be  several  efforts  made  to  deal 
with  the  rules  so  that  we  do  have  other 
criteria  other  than  seniority  in  appoint- 
,  ing  Members  to  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity. I  do  think  that  there  is  a  need  to 
adopt  some  changes  in  this  area  so  as 
to  spread  the  base  of  participation  and 
allow  more  Members  of  this  House  who 
wish  to  work  in  areas  of  legislative  activ- 
ities to  engage  in  these  legislative  activ- 
ities in  a  position  cf  leadeiship. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  di-cuss  the 
first  10  amendments  that  weie  made 
public  last  week.  For  about  the  past  year 
an  informal  committee  of  Democrats. 
Republicans,  conservatives,  liberals,  and 
middle-of-the-roaders  have  been  dis- 
cussing congressional  reform,  and  last 
week  we  made  tentative  agreement  on 
10  amendments.  There  are  other  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  we  have  agreed  to. 
others  of  which  we  have  not.  but  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  amendments  that  have  been 
agreed  to. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  recordins: 
of  teller  votes.  If  20  Members  rise  up  and 
request  a  recorded  vote  on  tellers,  then 
there  shall  be  a  lecoided  vote,  and  those 
voting  "yea"  and  those  voting  'nay' 
shall  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  as  follows : 

On  page  47,  immediately  below  line  5,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"EECORDI.NG     TELLER     VOTES 

•Sec.  123.  Clause  5  of  Rule  I  of  the  Rule.s 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'He  shall  rise  to  put  a  question,  but  may 
state  it  sitting:  and  shall  put  questions  In 
this  form,  to  wit:  "As  many  as  are  in  favor 
(as  the  question  may  be) ,  say  Aye;"  and  after 
the  affirmative  voice  Is  expressed,  "As  many 
as  are  opposed,  say  No:"  If  he  doubts,  or  a 
division  Is  called  for,  the  House  shall  divide: 
those  in  the  affirmative  of  the  question  shall 
first  rise  from  their  seats,  and  then  those  in 
the  negative;  If  he  still  doubts,  or  a  count  is 
required  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum, 
he  shall  name  one  or  more  from  each  side  of 
the  quesUon  to  tell  the  Members  In  the  af- 
firmative and  negative;  which  being  reported, 
he  shall  rise  and  etats  the  decision.  If  before 
tellers  are  named  any  Member  requests  tellers 
with  clerks  and  that  request  Is  supported  by 
at  least  one-filth  cf  a  quorum,  the  names  of 
those  voting  en  each  side  of  the  question 
shall  be  entered  in  the  Journal.  Members 
shall  have  net  less  than  twelve  minutes  from 
the  naming  of  tellers  with  clerks  to  be 
counted.'  " 

And  make  the  appropriate  technical 
changes  In  section  numbers  and  references. 

The  second  amendment  deals  with 
conference  committee  leports,  and  It 
states  that  conference  committee  reports 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  member- 
ship 3  days  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  is  taken  up.  Too  many 
times  we  do  not  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  a  conference  committee  report, 
and  little  opportimity  to  debate  what 
the  conferees  have  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  strike  out  lines  18  to  22, 
inclusive,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"(2)  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXVIU  of  the  Rules 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '2.  It  shall  not  t>e  in  order  to  consider 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  conference 
unless  such  report  and  the  accompanying 
statement  shall  have  been  printed  in  the 
Record  at  least  three  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sunda>-s.  and  legal  holi- 
days) prior  to  the  consideration  of  such 
report  by  the  House;  but  this  provision  does 
not  apply  during  the  last  six  days  of  the 
session.  Nor  shall  it  l)e  in  order  to  consider 
any  conference  report  unless  copies  of  the 
report  and  accompanying  statement  are  then 
available  on  the  floor  The  time  allotted  for 
debate  In  the  consideration  of  any  such 
report  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  party  and  the  mmonty  p.ar;y.'" 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  In  the  bill. 

The  third  amendment  deals  with  open 
committee  basiness  meetings.  This  i-;  a 
double-jointed  amendment,  one  dealing 
with  business  meetings  and  the  other 
dealing  with  committee  hearings. 

It  is  felt  that  these  meetings  should 
be  open  to  the  public.  If  the  committee 
feels  the  meeting  i.';  too  controversial  or 
perhaps  deals  with  national  security, 
then  they  can,  by  an  open  vote,  vote  to 
clo.'-e  that  mcetinc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  re- 
ferred to  above  are  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  9  to  11.  inclu- 
sive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■(f)  Each  meeting  for  the  'ransaction  of 
business  of  each  standing  committee  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee. 
In  open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present, 
determines,  by  roll  call  vote,  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  that  meeting  on  that 
day  shall  be  closed  to  the  pviblic." 

.4nd  make  the  anpropriat*  and  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 

On  page  26,  strike  out  lines  13  to  15.  in- 
clusive, and  Insert  in  lieu  theieof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  com- 
mittee shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless 
the  committee,  in  open  .=e.5fion  and  with  a 
quorum  present,  determines,  by  roll  call  vote, 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public." 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 

The  fourth  amendment  deals  with  dis- 
closure of  rollcall  votes  on  measures  in 
the  committee. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  must  make  available  the 
total  vote  on  measures  that  was  voted  on 
in  that  committee,  if  those  votes  were 
taken  in  a  closed  meeting. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  state 
that  the  committee  chairmen  will  make 
available  the  rollcall  vote  on  how  each 
member  voted  and  how  each  proxy  was 
voted  on  issues  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  3  to  10,  in- 
clusive, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Clause  27(b)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  adding  at  tiie  end  thereof  the  following; 
•The  result  of  each  roll  call  vote  in  any 
meeting  of  any  committee  shall  be  made 
available  by  that  committee  for  inspection 
by  the  public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  of- 
fices of  that  committee.  Information  so 
available  for  ptibllc  inspection  shall  include 
a   description    ol   the    amendment,    motion. 
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order  or  other  proposition  and  the  name  of 
each  Member  voting  for  and  each  Member 
voting  against  such  amendment,  motion, 
order  or  proj>osltlon.  and  whether  by  proxy 
or  in  person,  and  the  names  of  those  Mem- 
bers present  but  not  voting.'  " 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  In  the  bill. 

The  fifth  amendment  deals  with  the 
time  for  debate  on  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  Instructions. 

I  think  we  have  had  the  situation  many 
times  in  the  House,  where  we  have  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions,  and 
only  about  two  or  three  people  on  the 
floor  know  really  what  the  instructions 
are. 

This  amendment  provides  that  there 
will  be  10  minutes  set  aside  so  that  the 
person  who  will  be  offering  the  motion 
to  recommit  can  explain  exactly  what 
the  motion  is  and  then  half  of  the  time 
can  be  used  by  one  who  is  opposed  to  that 
motion,  giving  his  viewpoints  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  47,  Immediately  below  line  5,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"debati:  on  motion  to  REcoMMrr  wrrn  in- 
structions ATTZK  PREVIOtJS  QUSSTTON  IS 
ORDERED 

"Sec.  123.  Clause  4  of  Rule  XVI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "However,  with  respect  to 
any  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions 
after  the  previous  question  shall  have  been 
ordered,  It  always  shall  be  in  order  to  debate 
sxich  motion  for  ten  minutes  before  the 
vote  Is  taken  on  that  motion.'  " 

And  make  the  appropriate  technical 
changes  in  section  numbers  and  references, 
as  necessary. 

The  sixth  amendment  deals  with  de- 
bate time  on  amendments  previously 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

How  many  times  have  Members  been 
working  on  amendments  for  several 
weeks  and  then  find  themselves  in  a 
situation,  where  a  time  limit  has  been 
voted  and  they  do  not  have  time  to  bring 
up  and  explain  their  amendment. 

Many  times  a  Member  who  has  been 
working  on  an  amendment  for  several 
weeks  finds  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
time  to  bring  the  amendment  up. 

What  this  amendment  provides  i.s  that 
on  the  day  before  that  Member  can  give 
his  amendment  to  the  Clerk  and  it  shall 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  that  Member  will  be  guaranteed  10 
minutes  of  debate  time  on  the  amend- 
ment, 5  minutes  for  and  5  minutes 
against. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  39.  Immediately  below  line  4, 
Insert  the  following: 

"DEBATE  TIME  tTNDER  S-MINUTE  RTTLE  FOR 
AMENDMENTS  PREVIOOSLT  PRINTED  IN  CON- 
GRESSIONAL  RECORD 

"Sec.  119.  Clause  6  of  Rule  XXm  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'However,  in  any 
case,  If  the  exact  text  of  any  amendment  of- 
fered by  any  Member  shall  have  been 
printed,  at  his  request.  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  then  current  session  of  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  offering  of  that  amend- 
ment by  that  Member,  It  always  shall  be  In 
order   to  debat«  such   amendment   for  ten 


minutes  before  the  vote  Is  taken  on  such 
amendment,  one-half  of  such  time  to  be 
given  to  the  proponent,  and  one-half  to  de- 
bate in  opposition  to  such  amendment;  and 
debate  may  not  be  closed  under  this  clause 
with  respect  to  such  amendment;  and  any 
decision  adopted  to  close  debate  under  this 
clause  shall  be  considered  to  include  an 
additional  ten  minutes  for  debate  on  any 
such  amendment."  " 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  seventh  amendment 
deals  with  quorum  calls. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  cut 
down  on  the  length  of  time  for  quorum 
calls.  A  quorum  call  takes  approximately 
a  half  hour.  With  this  amendment,  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll  and  when  he 
reaches  a  majority  of  those  present,  he 
can  cease  calling  the  roll.  But  the 
original  roll  will  be  open  for  a  half  hour 
from  the  time  of  the  point  of  order,  that 
there  was  no  quorum,  was  made  and 
Members  can  come  in  during  that  half 
hour  and  sign  in. 

So  it  is  hoped  that  we  can  cut  the 
length  of  the  quorum  call  down  to  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  47.  immediately  below  line  5. 
insert  the  following: 

QITORUM    CALLS 

"Sec.  123:  (a)  Clause  2  of  Rule  XV  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '2.  In  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  fifteen 
Members,  including  the  Speaker,  if  there  U 
one  shall  be  authorized  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  Members,  and  in  all  calls 
of  the  House  the  doors  shall  be  closed,  the 
names  of  the  Members  shall  be  called  by 
the  Clerk,  and  the  absentees  noted;  Members 
shall  be  counted  if  in  lieu  of  answering  to 
their  names  Members  affix  their  signatures 
to  a  Clerk"s  form;  and  those  for  whom  no 
sufficient  excuse  is  made  may,  by  order  of  a 
majority  of  those  present,  be  sent  for  and 
arrested,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  by 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  for  that  purpose,  and  their  attendance 
secured  and  retained;  and  the  House  shall 
determine  upon  what  condition  they  shall 
be  discharged.  Members  who  voluntarily  ap- 
pe.ir  shall,  unless  the  House  otherwise  direct, 
be  immediately  admitted  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House,  and  they  shall  report  their  names  to 
the  Clerk  to  be  entered  on  the  Journal  as 
present.  When  the  presence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  ascertained,  the  call  may  be  Interrupted 
to  entertain  a  motion  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  call,  but  the 
rolls  shall  be  kept  open  for  Members  to  re- 
cord their  presence  until  30  minutes  after 
commencement  of  the  call.' 

"(b)  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXIII  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'"2.  Whenever  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  or  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  finds  Itself  without  a  quorum, 
which  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  Mem- 
bers, the  Chairman  shall  cause  the  roll  to 
be  called  until  a  quorum  shall  appear.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  counted  if  in  lieu  of  answer- 
ing to  their  names  Members  affix  their  sig- 
natures to  a  Clerk's  form.  Thereupon  the 
Committee  shall  rise,  and  the  Chairman  shall 
report  the  names  of  the  absentees  to  the 
House,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nal, but  the  Clerk  shall  strike  from  the  list 
cf  abeentees  the  name  of  any  Member  who 
shall  affix  his  signature  to  a  Clerk's  form 
within  30  minutes  after  the  commencement 
of  the  call.  If  on  such  call  a  quorum  shall 
appear,  the  Committee  thereupon  shall  re- 


sume Its  sitting  without  further  order  of 
the  House.' 

"And  make  the  appropriate  technical 
changes  in  section  numbers  and  references." 

The  eighth  amendment  deals  with  mi- 
nority staflBng. 

Under  the  reform  bill,  the  minority  is 
guaranteed  a  staff,  but  under  this 
amendment  one-third  of  the  total  com- 
mittee fimds  are  guaranteed  for  the 
minority,  to  be  spent  in  whatever  the 
minority  deems  necessary  for  them  to  do 
their  work. 

The  amendment  as  to  minority  staff- 
ing is  as  follows: 

COMMITTEE    INVESTIGATIVE    FUNDS 

"Amendment   offered    by   Mr. 


to  H.R.  17654 

"On  page  23,  line  15,  strike  out  the  words 
'and  shall  receive  fair  consideration  In",  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'not  less  than  one-third  of  the  funds 
provided  for'. 

"And  make  the  appropriate  and   necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill." 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  ninth  amendment 
deals  with  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  try  to  upgrade 
Legislative  Counsel  Office  so  that  it  ade- 
quately serves  the  Members  and  this 
legislative  body. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia Senate,  we  had  a  legislative  coun- 
sel's office  in  the  California  Legislature 
that  had  46  attorneys.  I  think  we  have 
14  attorneys  in  the  Legislative  Counsel 
Office  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

These  gentlemen  do  an  excellent  job. 
They  are  harassed,  they  are  overworked 
and  one  of  their  problems  is — first,  their 
loyalty  by  statute  is  to  the  committees 
and  not  to  the  individual  Member.  So 
many  times  when  we  need  legal  help,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  forthcoming  because 
the  attorneys  are  tied  up  with  work 
dealing  with  the  committee. 

This  amendment  would  extend  the 
scope  of  this  Office  and  I  think  would 
give  us  the  type  of  staff  work  in  the  legal 
field  that  is  so  necessary  for  us  to  ef- 
fectively operate. 

The  amendment  as  to  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  to 

H.R.  17654. 

Page  141,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following: 

"TITLE  VI— OFFICE  OF  LEGISLATIVE 

COUNSEL 
"SUBTITLE  A — House  or  Representatives 
"Part  1 — Purpose,  Policy  and  Function 

"establishment 
"Sec.  601.  There  Is  established  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  office  to  be  known  as 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel,  referred  to 
hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  as  the  Office. 

"purpose  and  policy 

"Sec.  602.  The  purpose  of  the  Office  shall  be 
to  advise  and  assist  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, its  officers,  committees,  and  Members 
In  the  achievement  of  a  clear,  faithful,  and 
coherent  expression  of  legislative  policies.  The 
Office  shall  msilntaln  Impartiality  as  to  Issues 
of  legislative  policy  to  be  determined  by  th* 
House  of  Representatives,  and  shall  not  ad- 
vocate the  adoption  or  rejection  of  any  legis- 
lation except  when  duly  requested  by  the 
Speaker  or  a  committee  to  comment  on  a 
proposal  directly  affecting  Its  own  functions. 
The  Office  shall  maintain  the  attorney-client 
relationship  with  respect  to  all  communica- 
tions between  It  and  any  Member  or  commit- 
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tee  of  the  House,  subject  to  the  requirements 
and  procedures  provided  by  this  subtitle  and 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  purjKJse  and 
policy  of  the  Office  as  set  forth  in  this  section, 
the  resources  of  the  Office  may  be  employed 
In  aid  of  any  function  of  the  Congress. 

"ruNcnoNs 

"Sec.  603.  The  functions  of  the  Office  shall 
be  as  follows: 

•■(1)  Upon  request  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  any  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  to  advise 
and  assist  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  In  the  course  of  the  conference,  and 
to  assist  the  committee  of  conference  In  the 
preparation  of  the  conference  report  and  any 
accompanying   explanatory   statement. 

"(2)  To  have  In  attendance  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  not  more  than  two  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Office  (and.  In  his  discretion, 
the  Director)  during  the  consideration  of  any 
legislative  business  by  the  House,  to  advise 
and  assist  upon  request  any  Member  having 
control  of  time,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
any  other  Member,  In  the  course  of  such  con- 
sideration. 

"(3)  Upon  request  of  any  committee  (In- 
cluding any  Joint  committee)  having  author- 
ity to  report  legislation  to  the  House,  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  committee  In  the  con- 
sideration of  any  legislation  before  It,  and  to 
assist  the  committee  In  the  preparation  of 
drafts  of  any  such  legislation,  amendments 
thereto,  and  reports  thereon. 

"(4)  Upon  request  of  any  Member,  subject 
to  such  reasonable  restrictions  as  the  Direc- 
ts may  Impose  with  the  approval  of  the 
Speaker  on  the  proportion  of  the  resources  of 
the  Office  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
quests of  any  one  Member,  to  prepare  drafts 
of  legislative  proposals  and  to  furnish  advice 
with  respect  to  such  drafts  prepared  by 
others. 

•(5)  To  prepare  and  maintain  for  the  use 
of  the  committees  of  the  House  current  com- 
pilations of  public  laws  other  than  those 
enacted  as  part  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Compilations  prepared  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph may  be  annotated  as  to  legislative  his- 
tory, cross-references,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation (other  than  digests  of  decisions) 
bearing  upon  the  legal  status,  force,  or  effect 
of  statutory  provisions. 

"(6)  At  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  to 
perform  on  behalf  of  any  officer,  component, 
or  agency  of  the  Congress  any  legal  services 
which  are  within  Its  capabilities  and  whose 
performance  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  and  policy  set  forth  in  section 
602. 

"PART  2— ADNnNISTRAIlON 
"director 
"Sec.  611.  The  management,  supervision, 
and  administration  of  the  Office  are  vested 
in  the  Director  of  the  Office,  referred  to 
In  this  subtitle  as  the  Director,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  position.  Any  per- 
son so  appointed  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Speaker. 

"'STAFF 

"Sec.  612.  With  the  approval  of  the  Speaker, 
or  m  accordance  with  policies  and  proce- 
dures approved  by  the  Speaker,  the  Director 
shall  appoint  such  attorneys  and  other  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  for  the  prompt 
and  efficient  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office.  Any  such  appointment  shall 
be  made  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  position.  Any 
person  so  appointed  may  be  removed  by  the 
Director  with  the  approval  of  the  Speaker,  or 
In  accordance  with  jwlicles  and  procedures 
approved  by  the  Speaker. 

"COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  e:3.  (a)  The  Director  shall  be  paid 
at.  a  per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the  rate 
of  basic  pay,  as  In  effect  from  time  to  time. 


for  level   HI  of  the  Executive  Schedule   of 
section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office 
other  than  the  Director  shall  be  paid  at  per 
annum  gross  rates  fixed  by  the  Director 
with  the  approval  of  the  Speaker  or  In  ac- 
cordance with  policies  approved  by  the 
Speaker  within  the  limits  otherwise  provided 
by  law  for  employees  of  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"SPECIALIZED    TRAINING 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  The  Office  U  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  within  the  llnUts  of  funds 
made  available  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
resolutions  which  shall  specify  the  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  used  foi  such  pur- 
pose, to  provide  assistance  for  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Office  in  obtaining  special- 
ized training,  whenever  the  EHrector  deter- 
mines that  such  training  will  aid  the  Office  In 
the  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities. 

"(b)  Such  assistance  may  be  In  the  form 
of  continuance  of  pay  during  periods  of 
training  or  grants  of  funds  to  pay  tuition, 
fees,  or  such  other  expenses  of  training,  or 
both.  Bs  may  be  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

"(c)  When  the  Office  provides  assistance 
under  this  section,  the  Director  shall  obtain 
from  any  employee  receiving  such  assistance 
such  agreement  with  respect  to  continued 
employment  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  Government  will  receive  the 
benefits  of  such  employee's  services  upon 
completion  of  his  training. 

"(d)  Diu-lng  any  period  for  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  separated  from  employment  with 
the  Office  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
training  under  this  section,  such  employee 
shall  be  considered  to  have  performed  serv- 
ice (In  a  nonpay  status)  as  an  employee  of 
the  Office  at  the  rate  of  compensation  re- 
ceived immediately  prior  to  commencing 
such  training  (Including  any  Increases  in 
compensation  provided  by  law  during  the 
period  of  training)  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  subchapter  III  (relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  life  insurant 3)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and 

"(3)  chapter  89  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  health  insurance)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(e)  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion does  not  Impair  the  authority  of  the 
Director  to  grant  administrative  leaves  with 
pay  not  exceeding  one  month's  duration,  and 
to  pay  tuition,  registration,  and  other  similar 
fees  and  expenses  and  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  In  connection  with  attendance  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  at  pro- 
fessional conferences.  Institutes,  or  other 
educational  activities  related  to  the  work  of 
the  Office. 

"rUNDING 

"Sec.  615.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Office,  other 
than  expenses  paid  pursuant  to  section  614 
or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  duties  of  the  Office  are 
Increased  by  action  of  the  House  of  Reore- 
sentatives  or  otherwise  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
title to  a  degree  that  cannot  reasonably  be 
accommodated  within  the  resources  of  the 
Office  available  under  the  appropriations  for 
the  Office  then  current,  additional  funds  may 
be  made  available  for  the  expanses  of  the 
Office  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  approved  by  the 
House  specifying  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  used  for  such  purpose. 

"PART  3— CONSTRUCnON  AND  EFFECT 

"CONSTRUCTION    AND    EFFECT 

"Sec.  621.  Insofar  as  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion  1303   of  the   Revenue   Act   of   1918    (2 


U.S.C.,  chapter  9)    have  applied  to  the  »p- 
F»olntment  or  functions  of  any  officer  or  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  to 
the  appointment  or  functions  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  office  of  the  legislative 
coimsel  established  by  that  section  who  has 
been  responsible  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  its  Speaker  and  whose  compensation 
has  been  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  those  provisions  were  en- 
acted and  have  been  in  effect  as  an  exercise 
of   the  rulemaking  power   of  the   House  of 
Representatives,  subject  to  the  pwwer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  enact  or  change 
any  rule  of  the  House  at  any  time  In  its  exer- 
cise of  its  constitutional  right  to  determine 
the  rules  of  Its  proceedings.  Insofar  as  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  apply  to  the  ap- 
pKJlntment  or  functions  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  these 
provisions  are  likewise  enacted  as  an  exer- 
cise of  the  rulemaking  p>ower  of  the  House 
and  are  similarly  subject  to  change  at  any 
time.  Effective  Immediately  upon  the  passage 
of  this  subtitle  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  regardless  of  when  or  whether  this 
subtitle  Is  enacted  into  law,  any  person  ex- 
pressly appointed  by  the  Speaker  as  Direc- 
tor shall  have  the  functions  provided  In  this 
subtitle,  and  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
shall  govern  the  functions  of  all  persons  in 
the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel  established 
under  section  1303  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1918  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  th-  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  this  subtitle 
becomes  law,  then  Its  provisions  shall  remain 
effective  for  the  foregoing  purposes  and  shall 
become  effective  for  all  other  purposes  on  the 
date    of   enactment    of   this    Act    and    shall 
thereafter  remain  In  effect  until  amended  or 
repealed,  subject  to  modification  under  the 
constitutional     rulemaking     power     of     the 
House,  and  any  person  expressly  appointed 
as  Director  by  the  Speaker  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  remain  as  Director 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Speaker.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  individ- 
ual who,  on  the  date  of  passage  of  this  sub- 
title by  the  House  of  Representatives,   was 
serving  under  an  appointment  by  the  Speaker 
as  legislative  counsel  shall,  after  that  dat« 
and  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  continue 
to  be  designated  as  legislative  counsel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains In  the  employ  of  the  House  and  shall 
be  paid  at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  of  pay 
equal  to  the  dollar  amount  of  the  per  annum 
gross  rate  of  pay  In  effect  for  his  position  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  passage  of  this  sub- 
title by  the  House  of  Representatives  or  at 
a    rate    determined    under    section    613 (b), 
whichever  Is  higher.  Effective  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of 
section  1303  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  (3 
U.S.C,  chapter  9)   shall  have  no  further  ap- 
plicability of  any  kind  to  the  Speaker  or  to 
any  committee,  officer,  employee,  or  property 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  all  per- 
sonnel,  property,   records,   and    unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  cf  or  for  that  pan 
of  the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel  estab- 
lished under  section  1303  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1918  which  was  employed  or  held  in  or  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Office  established   under   this 
subtitle. 

"Amend  the  table  of  ccntents  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•  TITLE  VI— OFFICE  OP  LEGISLA-nVE 

COUNSEL 
"Subtitle  A — House  of  Representatives 
"Part  1 — Purpose.  Policy  and  FX-nction 

"Sbc.  601.  Establishment. 
"Sec.  602.  Purpose  and  policy. 
"Sec.  603.  Functions. 

"Part  2 — Administration 
"Sec.  611.  Director. 
"Sec.  612.  Staff. 
"Sec.  613.  Compensation. 
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"Sec.  614.  Specialized  training. 
"Sec.  615.  Pundlng. 

"Part  3 — Construction  and  Effect 

"Sec.  621.  Construction  and  effect." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  amendment 
would  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations. 

Tied  in  with  this  amendment  is  also 
another  amendment  that  would  do  away 
with  the  proposed  Joint  Committee  on 
Data  Processing.  This  is  still  being  nego- 
tiated. There  is  no  positive  agreement 
on  it  yet,  but  there  will  be  by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  is  as  follows : 

At  the  proper  place  insert  the  following: 

"TITLE    IV— CONGRESS    AS    AN 

INSTITUTION 

"Part  1— Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 

Operations 

"esrablishment  of  joint  committee  on 

congressional    OPERATIONS 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions (hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  'Joint  Committee")  ■ 

"(bi  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  as  follows: 

"  (1 )  sl.x  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate: 
two  from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  from  among  the  remaining 
Members  of  the  Senate  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  members  of  the  committees  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph ) ;  and 

"(2)  six  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  two  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  two  from 
among  the  remaining  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  members  of  the  committees  referred 
to  In  this  paragraph). 

"(c)  Of  each  class  of  two  members  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b) ,  one  shall  be  from 
the  political  party  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber, and  one  shall  be  from  the  political  party 
having  the  second  greatest  number,  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  appointment. 

"(e)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman.  The  chairmanship 
and  the  vice  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  each  Congress.  The  Chair- 
man during  each  even-numbered  Congress 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee from  among  their  number  and  the 
chairman  during  each  odd-numbered  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Joint  Committee  from  among 
their  number.  The  vice  chairman  during 
each  Congress  shall  be  chosen  In  the  same 
manner  from  the  House  of  Congress  other 
than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which  the 
chairman  is  a  Member.  The  vice  chairman 
shall  not  be  of  the  same  political  party  as 
the  chairman. 


"DUTIES   or  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  shall — 

"(1)  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  recommend  Im- 
provements in  such  organization  and  opera- 
tion with  a  view  toward  strengthening  Con- 
gress, simplifying  its  operations,  improving 
its  relationships  with  other  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  enabling  It 
better  to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

"(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  exercise 
all  functions  vested  in  it  by  sections  406  and 
407  of  this  part. 

"(ci  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  Joint  Committee  shall  re- 
port, from  time  to  time  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  its  recommen- 
dations with  respyect  to  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of   the  Joint  Committee. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  studies  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Joint  Committee  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Joint  Committee 
shall— 

"(1)  conduct  a  study  of  each  of  the  mat- 
ters described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  to  (E), 
inclusive,  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(2 1  submit  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  within  the  time  limit  spec- 
ified with  respect  to  that  study,  a  report  of 
the  results  of  that  study,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee,  as 
follow.s: 

"(A)  a  study  of  the  procedure  of  both 
Houses  in  connection  with  citations  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress: 

"iB)  a  study  of  the  facilite.^,  including 
gallery  facilities,  available  to  the  public  in 
its  visits  to  the  United  States  Capitol  and  the 
means  of  improvine;  such  facilities  in  order 
to  present  to  the  public  an  informative  view 
of  the  Congress; 

"lO  a  study  of  the  role  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  exercise,  application,  and  effect  of 
Its  authority,  with  respect  to  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  armed  conflict  in  overseas  areas 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress; 

"(D)  a  study  of  the  problems  relating  to 
the  application,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  section  1913  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  lobbying  with 
appropriated  funds; 

"(E)  a  study  of  the  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  con- 
nection with  contested  elections  in  their  re- 
spective Hovises. 

The  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Committee  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  studies  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  to  (E).  inclusive,  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  within  the  time 
limit  specified  with  re>spect  to  that  subpara- 
graph of  this  subsection  in  which  that  study 
is  described,  as  follows: 

"(1)  subpariigraphs  (A)  and  (B) — not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section: 

"(11)  subparagraphs  (C).  (D).  and  (E)  — 
not  later  than  two  years  after  such  effective 
date; 

"POWERS  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  403.  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  Congress,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems 
adiisable.  The  Joint  Committee  may  make 
such  rules  resjjectlng  its  organization  and 
procedures  as  It  deems  necessary,  except  that 


no  recommendation  shall  be  reported  from 
the  Joint  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Joint  Committee  assent.  Subf>ena8  may  be 
Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  or  of  any  member  des- 
ignated by  him  or  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  may  be  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  or  any  memlaer  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 

"staff    of    joint    COMMITTEE 

"SEC.  404.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  402 
of  this  Part,  th°  Joint  Committee  Is  author- 
ized, by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

"(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  f>erform  their 
duties,  not  more  than  six  professional  staff 
members  and  not  more  than  six  clerical  staff 
members; 

"(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities; 

"(3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

"(4)  to  terminate  their  employment  as 
the  Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
section  406  of  this  Part,  the  Joint  Commit, 
tee  Is  authorized,  by  record  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee— 

"(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  concerned,  such  additional  personnel 
as  the  Joint  Committee  deems  necessary; 

"(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  respon- 
slbllitiee; 

"(3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

"(4)  to  terminate  their  employment,  as 
the  Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions 
under  this  Part,  the  Joint  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  pversonnel  of  the  depart- 
ments and  establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  procure  the  temporary  (not 
to  exceed  one  year)  or  Intermittent  services 
of  experts  or  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  by  contract  at  rates  of  pay  not  ta 
excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Including  payment  of  such 
rates  for  necessary  travelUme, 

"RECORDS    OF    JOINT    COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  405.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep 
a  complete  record  of  all  Joint  Committee  ac- 
tions. Including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  an? 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  demanded. 
All  records,  data,  charts,  and  files  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  shall  be  kept  In  the 
offices  of  the  Joint  Committee  or  such  ether 
places  as  the  Joint  Committee  may  direct. 

"TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  406.  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  all  of  the  functions,  rec- 
ords, and  property  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Disposition  of  Executive  I»apers,  created 
by  the  Act  approved  July  7,  1943  (57  Stat. 
380),  and  such  joint  committee  is  hereby 
abolished. 

"OFFICE    OF    placement    AND    OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
for  the  Congress  an  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  ocmtrol  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  Joint  Committee  Is  author- 
ized, by  record  vote  of  a  majority  at  tb« 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 
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"(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  and 
solely  on  the  liasls  of  fitness  to  perform  his 
duties,  a  Director  of  the  Office  of  Placement 
and  Office  Management  to  serve  as  the  head 
of  the  staff  of  the  Office; 

"(2)  to  prescribe  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; 

•■(3)  to  fix  his  compensation  at  a  rate  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

'•(4 1  to  terminate  his  employment,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 
"Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  the  Director  shall  appoint  and 
Sx  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Office  under  this  section. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office,  upon 
request,  to  assist  Members,  committees,  and 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives seeking  competent  personnel  with 
specified  qualifications  and  to  furnish  advice 
and  information  with  respect  to  office  man- 
agement procedures.  In  carrv'ing  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Office  shall — 

•■(1)  operate  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
applications  for  employment  with  the  Con- 
gress; 

"(2)  test  the  qualifications  of  individuals 
submitting  such  applicatlcru  for  employ- 
ment: 

"(31  furnish  advice  and  information  to 
Members,  committees,  and  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  on  re- 
quest, with  respect  to  better  office  manage- 
ment practices  and  efficient  utilization  of 
office  equipment;  and 

"(4 1  maintain,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
Members,  committees,  and  officers  desiring 
detailed  office  studies  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  operations,  a  list  of  private 
management  concerns  capable  of  rendering 
such  service  on  request. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  held 
or  considered  to  require  the  use  of  the  facll- 
Itlee  of  the  Office  by  any  Member,  committee, 
or  Officer  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, If,  in  the  opinion  of  such  Mem- 
ber, committee,  or  officer,  the  use  of  such 
facilities  Is  inappropriate. 

"EXPENSES 

"Sec.  408.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Com- 
DUttee  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from 
funds  aprpoprlated  for  the  Joint  Committee, 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman." 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  reference  to  this 
matter  of  quorum  calls,  I  trifled  with  the 
idea  of  putting  a  call  on  so  the  Mem- 
bers could  hear  this  dissertation  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  particularly 
«1th  reference  to  quorum  calls  and  then 
I  thoughts-well,  after  we  got  218  Mem- 
bers here,  there  would  still  be  some  217 
Members  who  would  not  be  available  to 
listen  to  the  gentleman.  They  would  come 
«i  any  time  within  30  minutes  and  would 
be  signed  in  and  then  they  could  go  back 
^  the  gymnasium  or  whatever  they 
wanted  to  do  and  they  would  not  get  the 
benefit  of  this. 

Would  the  gentleman  think  that  if  we 
are  going  to  amend  the  rules  with  respect 
to  quorum  calls,  we  ought  to  have  some 
more  effective  means  of  getting  Members 
nere  and  keeping  them  here? 

Mr^  REES.  In  the  legislative  body  to 
»mch  I  referred  we  were  not  allowed  to 
nave  any  deliberations  unless  we  had  a 
Quorum  present  and  on  the  floor,  if  we 
^o.&  call  of  the  house,  the  doors  would 
DC  closed  and  the  members  would  have 


to  remain  on  the  floor  and  deliberate  on 

the  issue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  you  lock  the  doors  in 
California?  Did  you  lock  them  in  or  how 
did  you  keep  them  there? 
Mr.  REES.  They  locked  the  doors. 
There  was  a  sergeant  at  arms  at  each 
door  and  they  would  not  allow  any  mem- 
ber to  leave  the  chamber  unless  they  had 
an  OK  from  the  speaker. 

Mr,  GROSS,  In  the  case  of  fire  what 
would  happen? 

Mr.  REES.  I  suspect  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  would  be  the  first  out. 

We  have  a  second  series  of  amend- 
ments. These  are  still  being  negotiated. 
No.  1  provides  that  a  majority  of  each 
standing  committee  may  call  up  and  set 
for  consideration  any  bill  or  matter  with- 
in that  committee's  jurisdiction. 

No.  2,  that  conference  committee  mem- 
bers, whenever  practicable,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  subcommittee  from 
which  the  legislation  was  reported.  We 
would  hope  that  this  would  spread  the 
opportunities  a  little  more  to  the  yoimger 
Members. 

No.  3  mandates  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  each  committee  shall 
adopt  such  rules. 

No.  4  deals  with  a  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. It  would  have  the  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve, appoint  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  specific  committees, 
as  we  are  appointed  by  our  own  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  would  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  that  committee. 

No.  5  mandates  a  rollcall  vote  on  all 
general  appropriation  measures. 

No.  6  changes  the  fiscal  year  from  July 
1  to  January  1, 

No.  7  deals  with  parliamentary  prece- 
dents. 

No.  8  is  an  extension  of  the  Remseyer 
rule  so  it  is  used  on  all  bills  being  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  or  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

No.  9  requires  the  printing  of  amend- 
ments over  25  words  that  are  brought  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

No.  10  deals  with  translating  basic  pay 
into  gross  pay,  and  easing  restrictions  on 
the  pooling  of  the  clerk-hire  allowances. 

There  will  be  amendments  that  wili 
deal  with  the  seniority  system.  As  there 
are  committees  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
seniority,  these  amendments  will  be  rela- 
tively minor.  I  do  think  that  we  need  to 
consider  seniority  as  these  reform  bills 
come  around  only  every  20  or  30 
years.  What  we  will  try  to  do  in  our  in- 
formal committee  is  to  have  all  of  these 
amendments  drafted  and  made  available 
to  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  situa- 
tion would  be  ludicrous  if,  Indeed,  the 
subject  matter  were  not  so  serious.  A 
wag  said  a  little  while  ago  that  there 
were  12  Members  listening  attentively 
on  one  side,  18  were  present  on  the  other, 
and  two  of  the  latter  were  asleep. 

Obviously  there  have  been  many  areas 
of  concern  by  those  present,  there  have 
been  many  expressions  that  have  come 
in  worldwide  about  the  organization  of 
the  Congress  and  its  related  agencies. 


and  some  are  real  and  others  are  simply 
by  the  "have-nots '—and  this,  like  the 
worldwide  situation,  is  always  with  us — 
and  some  are  theoretical  and  some  are 
real. 

Basically,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  was 
and  is  intended  to  be  a  policymaking 
body,  that  agency  of  our  Government 
making  policy,  with  the  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative branch  carrying  out  that 
policy,  and  the  judiciary  or  judicial 
branch  interpreting  and  guarding  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution. 

Until  recently  in  our  history  this 
Founding  Fathers  intended-arrange- 
ment had  proven  out  well  and  by  and 
large  had  worked  well.  The  burgeoning 
bureaucracy  based  on  over-regimenta- 
tion, conscription,  too  many  wars,  and 
perhaps  too  much  security,  has  in  the 
past  four  decades,  however,  gradually 
intruded  into  the  will  and  stamina  of  our 
people  and  into  the  policymaking  busi- 
ness of  the  legislative  branch;  and  in 
the  last  two  decades,  the  Supreme 
Court — our  highest  tribunal— has  as- 
serted wide  pov,-ers  of  policymaking 
largely  through  interpretations  of  the 
equal  protection  and  the  due-process 
clauses  of  the  14th  amendment,  to  say 
naught  of  the  spreading  of  the  so-called 
commerce  and  welfare  clauses  in  the 
Constitution  and  its  doctrine. 

It  is  my  conviction  and  I  believe  that 
of  thinking  students  of  congressional  re- 
organization that: 

First.  The  original  distribution  of 
Government  powers  and  their  cliecks  and 
balances  was  basic  and  tried  and  true 
as  well  as  correct. 

Second.  It  is  as  workable  today  as  it 
was  then,  notwithstanding  our  society 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  grown  In  com- 
plexity, if  we  simply  work  the  plan  and 
have  good  leadership — and  we  can  work 
here  all  day  and  legislate  until  dooms- 
day, and  without  leadership  or  good  in- 
tent or  "working  the  plan,"  it  will  come 
to  naught. 

Third.  Proper  balance  can  be  restored 
if  we  ourselves  overcome  complacency. 
Fourth.  Only  the  Congress  itself  can 
restore  that  balance. 

Fifth.  Only  by  reorganizing  and 
strengthening  itself  can  Congress  resume 
its  position  as  a  polioTnaking  agency  of 
the  Goverrmient. 

This  then  is  the  issue  we  now  con- 
front. There  was  a  joint  commission 
that  studied  for  3  years  and  had  literally 
stacks  of  testimony  by  academicians  and 
by  Members  of  Congress,  both  those  who 
represent  the  States  of  the  Union  and 
those  who  represent  the  people,  and  Its 
findings  have  been  reviewed  here  today, 
and  I  shall  not  repeat  those  and  trans- 
gress on  the  time  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
I  would  like  to  join  those  who  have 
taken  their  hats  off  today  to  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Rules,  which  has  sustained 
the  "package"  concept  so  that  this  House 
might  work  its  will.  I  hope  It  will  stay 
with  this  package  concept  on  which  the 
House  in  its  Committee  of  the  Whole 
can  work  its  will  and  not  rise  in  frus- 
tration with  all  these  many-sided  multi- 
faceted  amendments  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. 

The  original  package  which  came  from 
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that  joint  committee  has  been  frag- 
mented, and  I  want  to  stipulate  here 
that  many  good  things,  such  as  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Ethics  and 
Standards  of  Conduct,  the  lobbying  bill 
Uiat  we  passed  last  week,  a  counterpart 
to  our  own  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs in  the  other  body,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  at  least  two  useless  House 
or  joint  committees  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  think  we  are  up  against  here  today 
the  basic  question  of  whether  Congress 
can  continue  to  legislate — with  or  with- 
out leadership — based  upon  what  we  may 
or  may  not  here  adopt  and  exercise  as 
representatives  of  the  people. 

It  is  because  in  fact  we  are  a  repre- 
sentative Government  in  a  Republic 
under  a  limited  Constitution  whose  uniq- 
uity  is  the  fact  that  we  can  change  that 
with  ballots  and  due  process,  rather  than 
With  bullets. 

But  I  fear  today  we  come  up  againiL 
the  problem  of  jurisdiction  and  preroga- 
tives, and  perhaps  too  much  power  on 
the  one  hand  and  too  little  on  the  other. 
We  have,  for  example,  at  one  end  of  the 
stick  the  question  of  joint  congressional 
committees  on  data  processing  and  of 
Congressional  Library  research.  On  the 
other  we  have  the  jurisdiction  and  func- 
tions of  continuing  committees  of  the 
House  and  of  existing  committees  which 
naturally  have  their  prerogatives  and 
jurisdictions. 

Over  5  years  ago,  on  May  10,  1965,  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  almost 
paradoxically  In  the  jrlare  of  history's 
objectivity.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  open- 
ing statement  I  asked  the  question: 

Can  we  contribute  to  the  "shoring  up" 
or  revltallzatlon  of  the  Congress  to  with- 
stand these  powerful  attacks  from  sister 
branches  of  the  Government? 

I  think  we  can.  I  think  this  Is  our  duty. 

If  our  hearings,  our  study,  our  delibera- 
tions produce  no  more  than  superficial  nit- 
picking modernizations;  If  we  gulUbly  ac- 
cept some  suggested  changes  which  at  fl.rst 
glance  "smack  of  efficiency,"  but  In  essence 
reduce  the  Importance  of  Congress — we  will 
have  failed  in  our  duty  and  I — as  one  Mem- 
ber— will  regret  and  decry  that  failure. 

It  should  be  our  high  purpose,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members.  In  these  hearings  to 
search  for  the  means  of  restoring  to  the 
Congress  its  rightful  function  to  the  end 
that  we  may  prove  that  self-government  by 
free  Individual  citizens,  through  agents  they 
control.  Is  possible,  even  In  a  complex, 
sophisticated,  and  rapidly  changing  society. 

I  believe  that  statement  is  still  true. 
I  believe  it  is  what  we  are  in  fact  con- 
.^idering  here  today. 

Of  all  the  recommendations  of  our 
joint  committee  created  by  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  2,  back  in  1965, 
the  one  which  gives  the  greatest  promise 
of  solving  the  basic  problem  of  congres- 
sional weakness,  if  any,  is  the  concept 
of  a  .loint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations. 

This  is  all  produced  in  a  bill  under 
title  V  of  H.R.  2187,  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith). 
I  believe  it  is  most  cogent. 

The  other  reforms  in  S.  355  as  passed 
by  that  body  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9  on 
March  7,  1967,  and  those  contained  in 
t^iC    bill    presently    before    us,    however 


salutary,  do  not  begin  to  deal  with  the 
restoration  of  congressional  power,  with 
one  exception. 

The  increasing  involvement  in  policy 
making  of  the  bureaucracy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  founded  on  its  abundance  of 
manpower,  expertise,  and  funds,  but  per- 
haps more  importantly  on  its  stability 
and  continuity.  It  has  tenure,  by  the 
laws  we  ha.e  passed  and  established.  It 
is  always  there,  while  the  Congress  is 
turning  over  periodically  and  even  within 
any  given  Congress  may  change  its  in- 
terests or  direction.  This  happens 
frequently. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  began  attacking  the  weaknesses  of 
Congress  by  providing  permanent  pro- 
fessional staffs  for  committees  and 
strengthening  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Librai-y  of  Congress,  the 
Congressman's  library.  The  present  bill 
before  us  further  strengthens  committee 
staffs,  and  strengthens  still  more  a  re- 
named Congressional  Research  Service. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  dealing  with  the  House  rules  and 
precedents  were  not  in  S.  355  because  our 
joint  committee  was  excluded  from  deal- 
ing with  those  matters.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  salutary  congressional  re- 
forms contained  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  S.  355.  are  omitted  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  important  omission  is  the  provision 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations.  This  would  be  a  con- 
tinuing committee.  We  cannot  point  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Rules  Committee 
bill  before  us  as  begirming  to  meet  the 
basic  problem  of  congressional  weak- 
nesses, no  matter  how  we  try.  After  3 
years  of  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
congressional  weaknesses,  after  frag- 
menting the  bill  and  adopting  those  por- 
tions which  were  good,  our  committee, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  able  staff,  many 
of  whom  are  still  here,  and  some  former 
Members  who  serve  on  the  floor  volun- 
tarily and  who  are  most  able,  was  unable 
to  come  up  with  any  complete  blueprint. 
We  did  conclude,  though — 

First,  that  the  problem  of  congres- 
sional weakness  did  exist: 

Second,  that  it  was  important  to  at- 
tempt to  solve  it; 

Third,  only  Congress  could  solve  it; 
and 

Fourtli,  that  the  problem  was  too  com- 
plex and  difficult  for  solution  on  an  im- 
mediate or  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  -> 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  final  con- 
clusion was  that  an  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress be  created  to  concern  itself  con- 
stantly with  Congress  sls  an  institution 
which  would  examine  on  this  continuing 
basis,  ways  in  which  the  Congress  can  be 
strengthened  and  constantly  updated 
and/or  improved. 

Title  IV,  part  1,  of  the  committee  bill 
before  us  establishes  a  joint  committee 
on  data  processing.  One  of  the  functions 
of  the  Joint  committee  on  congressional 
operations  dealt  with  information  re- 
trieval systems  for  Congress.  Our  stand- 


ing Committee  on  House  Administration 
is  all  but  ready  to  order  hardware  for 
same.  I  hope  to  draft  an  amendment, 
therefore,  that  will  give  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  pass  on  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  a  joint  committee  charged 
with  not  only  data  processing  but  with 
the  broader  mandates  of  coping  with  the 
problem  of  congressional  weaknesses  and 
providing,  perhaps,  a  counsel  for  the 
Congress. 

What  a  paradox  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  within  a  continuing  Committee  on 
Congressional  Reorganization  and  with 
all  of  the  lawyers  here  present  we  have 
to  hire  and  retain,  when  we  come  up 
against  subpenas  or  charges  and  are 
eyeball  to  eyeball  with  a  diflScult  legal 
problem,  outside  help  so  that  we  may 
compete  with  the  executive  branch  which 
has  its  Attorney  General  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  its  courts,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  In  support  of  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  is  making  I 
noticed  the  other  day  when  they  were 
speaking  about  the  fact  that  there  was 
going  to  be  an  early  test  case  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  18-year-old  vote, 
which  recently  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
expressed  some  doubts  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  that  law  and  he  may  be 
right,  but  because  of  that  one  of  the 
Senators  pointed  out  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  special  coimsel  for  the 
Congress  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
executive  department  expressed  some 
doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill.  In  other  words,  this  Senator  was 
suggesting  that  the  case  might  not  be 
presented  up  through  the  court  system 
quite  as  vigorously  as  it  would  be  if  the 
bodies  that  actually  enacted  this  legisla- 
tion were  independently  represented. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  is  exactly  correct.  As  a 
member  of  the  joint  commission,  I  am 
sure  the  reams  of  testimony  he  hesurd, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  events  that  have 
transpired  since,  have  convinced  any 
thinking  person  that  we  do  need  our  own 
counsel. 

I  am  sure  he  agrees  that  we  do  need 
a  continuing  committee  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  its  relations 
with  other  agencies.  We  do  hope  to  draft 
this  amendment  so  that  it  will  be  broader 
in  mandate  and  will  be  more  capable  of 
handling  the  problem  of  congressional 
weaknesses  and  will  not  be  subject  to  any 
points  of  order  or  conflict  with  the  juris- 
diction of  any  standing  committees  of 
either  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  our  man- 
date is  before  us.  In  recent  years  we  have 
successfully  proved  to  our  citizens  the 
need  for  constant  and  continuing  study 
for  the  updating  of  our  own  organiza- 
tion. The  effort  is  worth  it.  We  have  the 
inherent  capability.  The  representative 
process  may  well  depend  on  it.  I  think  it 
is  time  we  got  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  Into  titles,  parts,  and  sections 
according  to  the  following  tabl^  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970". 

Mi'.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  'H.R.  17654)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purp>oses, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
16595— NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  16595)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

CONrERENCE  REPORT  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-1298) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16595)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
.'oUowlng : 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its  powers  and  duties 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  and  under  title  IX  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  $537,730,000. 

Sec  2.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  in  section  1  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such  pe- 
riod or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  Acta 
making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
»2.500.  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses  upon  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  his  determination  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
*2,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Incurred  outside  the  United  States  to 
be  paid  for  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  excess 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 


cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  in  such 
Institution  from  engaging  In  their  duties  or 
ptirsuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a 
substantial  disruption  of  the  administration 
of  the  institution  with  respect  to  which  such 
crime  was  conunitted,  then  the  Institution 
which  such  individual  attends,  or  is  em- 
ployed by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two  years 
any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct 
benefit  of,  such  individual  under  any  of  the 
programs  specified  in  subsection  (c).  If  an 
institution  denies  an  Individual  assistance 
under  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection,  then  any  Institution 
which  such  individual  subsequently  attends 
shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the  two-year 
period  any  fiu-ther  pajrment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of.  such  individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  If  an  InstituUon  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by,  such  institution,  that 
such  individual  has  wUlfully  refused  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  institu- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature 
and  contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption 
of  the  administration  of  such  Institution, 
then  such  institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  any  further  payment  to,  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual  under 
any  of  the  programs  specified  in  subsection 
(c). 

(c)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and 

(2)  The  programs  authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science  In- 
formation Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  in  Its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on 
his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  In- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
of  1971". 
And  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  same. 

George  P.  Miller. 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario, 

John  W.  Davis, 

James  O.  Fulton. 

Charles  A.  Mosher, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houf.e. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Claiborne  Pell, 
THOitAS  F.  Eaoleton, 
Winston   L.  Pbotjtt, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houa« 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 


of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16595)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  In  the  House 
bill  and  substituted  new  language  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  with  certain  amend- 
ments and  stipulations  proposed  by  the 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  differences  are  explained  as  follows : 

For  fiscal  year  1971.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  requested  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $498,000,000.  iThls  figure  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  $13,000,000  Sea  Grant  program 
which  is  authcwized  Independently  and  of 
$2,000,000  to  be  made  available  In  excess 
foreign  cturencles. ) 

The  House  approved  authorization  In  the 
amotint  of  $525,630,000.  The  Senate  Increased 
this  authorization  to  $548,000,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  total 
amount  to  be  authorized  was  adjusted  to 
$537,730,000.  To  this  sum  the  Managers  on 
the  p>art  of  the  House  agreed.  The  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  Conference 
is  $12,000,000  more  than  authorized  by  the 
House,  and  $10,270,000  less  than  authorized 
by  the  Senate. 

The  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  H.R.  16595  were  resolved  in  conference 
with  the  following  stipulations: 

(1)  For  Support  of  Scientific  Research,  the 
administration  budget  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Included  $10,000,000  for 
support  of  academic  science  projects  trans- 
ferred to  the  NSP  from  mi.sslon  aigencies  The 
House  authorized  an  additional  $10  million 
for  this  purpose.  The  Senate  approved  $20 
million  more,  fur  a  total  of  $30  rr.ilUon  above 
the  administration  request.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  provide  only  S20  million  above  the 
administration  request.  This  will  allow  the 
Foundation  to  support  approximately  half  of 
the  high  quality  research  projects  that  are 
being  terminated  by  mission  agencies  in  fis- 
cal year  1971. 

(2)  For  Support  of  Science  Education,  the 
Foundation  requested  $4  million  for  its  Col- 
lege Science  Improvement  Program  (COSIP) . 
The  House  provided  an  additional  $4  million. 
The  Senate  added  another  $500,000  for  a  t<ital 
program  level  of  $8.5  million.  The  conferees 
concurred  with  the  Senate  recommendation, 
bringing  COSIP  to  a  level  which  is  still  less 
than  was  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1969.  This 
will  permit  the  Foundation  to  cope  more 
adequately  with  the  needs  for  quality  sci- 
ence education  which  exists  in  our  under- 
graduate colleges. 

(3)  For  Planning  and  Policy  Studies,  the 
NSF  requested  $370,000  for  its  State  and  Local 
Intergovernmental  Science  Policy  Planning 
Program.  The  House  added  $130,000  to  permit 
a  67  percent  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram over  the  fiscal  year  1970  level. 
This  Is  an  outstanding  program  of 
the  NSF,  which  Is  designed  to  assist  State 
and  Local  governments  in  planning  for  better 
utilization  of  science  and  technology.  The 
Senate  provided  $370,000  above  the  House 
figure,  for  a  total  fiscal  year  1971  operating 
level  of  $870,000.  Testimony  was  presented  by 
the  NSF  to  the  House  to  the  effect  that  the 
Foundation  could  utilize  effectively  between 
$500,000  and  $600,000  In  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
convinced  the  conferees  that  an  addition  of 
only  $100,000  above  that  recommended  by  the 
House  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time, 
making  the  program  total  of  $600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  twice  that  of  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
conferees  agreed  tliat  this  program  has  been 
productive  and  will  continue  to  be  increas- 
ingly valuable  in  providing  the  necessary 
capability  for  dealing  with  such  problems  as 
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environmental  quality  at  the  State  and  Local 
levels. 

i4)  For  Institutional  Support  for  Science, 
the  NSF  requested  a  total  of  $55.5  million, 
including  $12  million  for  grants  to  develop 
Individual  university  departments  or  areeis  of 
science.  The  House  did  not  provide  for  any 
liicrease  in  this  program.  The  Senate,  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  it  is  vitally  Important 
♦o  strengthen  the  capabilities  of  our  unl- 
rersities  in  the  social  sciences,  provided  for 
an  increa.se  of  SI  5  million  in  institutional 
science  support  for  this  purpose.  The  con- 
ferees concurred  with  the  Senate  position 
With  respect  to  this  recommendation. 

(5(  The  bill  (H.R.  16595)  as  passed  by  the 
House  contained  a  provision  relating  to  re- 
straints to  be  applied  to  persons  attending 
or  employed  by  institutions  receiving  funds 
thereunder  who  violate  the  law  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  institution.  The  Senate,  in 
amendinf»  the  House  bill,  deleted  this  section. 
Upon  the  Insistence  of  the  House  conferees 
the  committee  of  conference  chose  to  retain 
the  provision  as  passed  by  the  House.  The 
provision  is  similar  to  others  enacted  into 
law  in  connection  with  major  Federal  pro- 
grams of  higher  education. 

Gforge   p.  MrLLER, 
EMII.IO  Q   D^Ln.^RIo, 
John  W.  Davis, 
James  G.  Pulton, 
Charles  A.  Mosher, 
Mancgirs  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MANA- 
GERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  2601,  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  COURT  REFORM  AND 
CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  ACT  OF 
1970  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TUESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night Tuesday,  July  14,  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2601,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  Refonn  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  of  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  conference  report  will  be  filed 
and  printed  as  a  numbered  report  and 
will  appear  in  pamphlet  form,  but  it  will 
not  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  due  to  its  size  and  the  likely  de- 
mands on  mechanical  equipment.] 


AMERICAN  STUDENTS  STRANDED  IN 
EUROPE  DUE  TO  BANKRUPTCY  OF 
TOUR  ORGANIZATION 

( Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
were  distressed  to  read  last  week  that 
more  than  3,000  young  American  stu- 
dents who  had  gone  to  Europe  to  study 
this  summer  had  become  stranded  there 
due  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  sponsored  the  tours.  Many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  have  had  the 
same  experience  that  I  have  had,  phone 
calls,  telegrams,  and  letters  from  an- 
guished parents  properly  concerned 
about  the  safety  and  well-being  of  their 
children.  The  crisis  is  now  over,  thanks 
to  the  valiant  eflorts  of  many  public  oflQ- 
cials  here  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries,   and   to   the   public - 


spirited  sense  of  responsibility  demon- 
strated by  the  presidents  and  staffs  of  the 
American  charter  airlines  that  organized 
an  emergency  airlift.  Because  of  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  this  problem,  I  am  pleased 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  thus 
far. 

As  we  all  know,  an  increasing  nimiber 
of  serious-minded  students  have  been 
using  their  vacation  time  for  study 
abroad— in  Europe,  Latin  America,  Af- 
rica, and  Asia.  Thanks  to  the  economics 
of  low-cost  charter  flights,  it  has  become 
possible  for  tens  of  thoasands  of  young 
Americans  to  broaden  their  cultural 
horizons,  to  take  intensive  foreign  lan- 
guage studies,  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  interrelationships  of  all  peoples 
through  these  study  toius.  Many  of  our 
universities  now  sponsor  such  programs, 
and  give  college  credit  to  the  partici- 
pants. Groups  like  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Education,  the  Experiment  in 
International  Living,  and  Crossroads  Af- 
rica have  been  in  the  forefront  of  stu- 
dent exchange  programs  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Cultural,  and  Scientific  Orga- 
nization's annual  "Study  Abroad"  direc- 
tory is  well-thumbed  by  students  in  many 
countries  who  want  to  satisfy  their  per- 
sonal quest  for  knowledge  by  having  the 
experience  of  study  and  travel  in  another 
land. 

A  proprietary  educational  organization 
known  as  World  Academy,  headquar- 
tered in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  went  into 
bankruptcy  this  past  week.  It  has  re- 
portedly had  a  commendable  program  in 
the  past.  None  of  us  can  now  say  what 
led  to  this  crisis  in  its  financial  affairs: 
we  must  wait  until  all  evidence  is  pre- 
sented in  the  courts.  World  Academy 
sponsored  a  number  of  4-week  study  pro- 
grams at  educational  institutions  in  Ge- 
neva. Paris,  Rome.  Athens.  Cologne,  Ber- 
lin, Madrid.  Marseilles,  and  Vienna.  Each 
was  followed  by  a  2-week  tour  program. 
Because  many  students  were  of  high 
school  age,  there  was  one  chaperone  as- 
signed to  every  10  students.  Prominent 
American  as  well  as  foreign  educators 
participated.  .Arrangements  for  medical 
care  were  made  at  every  World  Academy 
study  center  in  Europe.  The  tuition  price 
included  round  trip  air  fare  by  a  charter 
airline,  housing,  food,  t'lition,  and  the 
windup  sightseeing  tour. 

For  this  year's  program.  World  Acad- 
emy had  contracted  with  Capitol  Inter- 
national Airways,  headquartered  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  23  round  trip  flights 
from  various  points  in  the  United  States 
to  the  nine  European  cities  I  mentioned. 
The  flights  were  to  have  departed  this 
country  in  Jime  and  early  July:  the  stu- 
dents were  to  be  returned  home  in  late 
July  and  August.  By  July  3.  Capitol  In- 
ternational had  operated  16  European- 
bound  flights  for  3.231  students.  On  that 
day,  just  4  hours  before  the  17th  take- 
off, Capitol  International,  a  U.S.  certifi- 
cated supplemental  airline,  received  a 
telephone  call  from  World  Academy  ofB- 
cials.  These  officials  were  notifying  the 
airline  that  the  Academy  could  not  meet 
Its  contractual  obligation  to  complete  the 
program.  They  requested  that  the  re- 
maining seven  flights  be  canceled.  On  the 


next  day,  July  4,  World  Academy  officials 
went  to  Nashville  and  informed  the  air- 
line that  their  organization  could  not 
meet  its  financial  commitment  to  house 
and  feed  the  3,000-plus  students  in 
Europe.  They  asked  Capitol  Interna- 
tional to  try  to  bring  them  home. 

As  all  of  us  know,  this  is  the  height  of 
the  North  Atlantic  travel  season.  U.S. 
scheduled  and  charter  airlines  have  been 
booked  for  many  months.  Capitol  Inter- 
national had  no  contractual  obligation 
to  return  the  students  until  the  end  of 
the  summer.  Nevertheless,  it  demon- 
strated the  highest  kind  of  responsible 
business  leadership  that  we  expect  from 
American  industry.  By  rearranging  its 
complex  schedules,  and  by  appealing  to 
other  U.S.  charter  airlines,  Capitol  de- 
veloped, within  36  hours,  an  emergency 
airlift  out  of  Europe.  Joining  with  Cap- 
itol International  by  making  planes 
available  were  World  Airways  and 
Saturn  Airways  of  Oakland  and  Over- 
seas National  Airlines  of  New  York  City. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  our  em- 
bassies abroad,  and  the  foreign  air  min- 
istries responded  immediately  to  the 
plight  of  these  students  by  waiving  all 
the  restrictive  rules  governing  charters. 
Uplift  rights  were  granted  from  for- 
eign airports  without  the  usual  bureau- 
cratic redtape.  Groups  were  even  co- 
mingled;  under  existing  rules  every 
passenger  on  an  affinity  charter  must 
return  with  his  own  group  and  not 
"comingle"  with  other  travelers. 

Within  48  hours — that  is,  by  the  6th 
o'  July — two  flights  of  standard  students 
had  already  been  airlifted  home  from 
Geneva  and  Paris.  In  the  next  3  days, 
1,628  had  been  returned  home.  I  am  fur- 
ther assured  that  every  student  who 
wishes  to  return  at  this  time  will  be  back 
in  the  United  States  by  today,  Monday 
July  13, 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  the  con- 
cerned parents  that  on  its  own  initiative 
Capitol  International  told  its  European 
agents  to  make  sure  that  no  student  went 
without  food  or  lodging.  Though  it  has 
no  business  relationship  with  the  bank- 
rupt World  Academy  other  than  to  pro- 
vide flights  under  contract,  this  airline 
was  willing  to  dig  into  its  own  pocket 
to  see  that  American  boys  and  girls  were 
helped  in  their  time  of  need.  It  has  even 
provided  rooms,  meals,  and  bus  services 
to  students  arriving  in  the  United  States, 
until  such  time  as  domestic  flights  could 
be  organized  to  return  them  to  their 
original  departure  points  across  the 
country. 

Capitol,  World,  Overseas  National,  and 
Saturn  stand  to  lose  revenue  as  a  result 
of  moving  previously  committed  equip- 
ment into  this  emergency  airlift.  I  know 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  a  salute  to  these  truly  Amer- 
ican companies.  Let  me  add  that  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  major  scheduled 
airlines  would  not  participate  in  the  air- 
lift imless  each  stranded  student  dug 
down  and  paid  the  full,  individually 
ticketed  fare. 

Mr,  President,  it  Is  now  incumbent 
on  Congress  to  review  this  matter  in 
more  detail.  The  facts  I  have  stated 
draw  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
need  for  more  protection  of  young  people 
who  travel  abroad,  without  damaging 
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the  concept  of  foreign  study.  At  the 
same  time,  the  incident  revealed  the  true 
nature  of  some  of  the  archaic  regulations 
that  have  been  imposed  on  low-cost 
charter  travel.  Some  might  argue  that 
the  rules  are  in  the  public  interest,  since 
they  can  be  waived  when  the  public 
needs  to  be  promptly  served.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
in  which  the  exception  not  only  proves 
the  rule — the  exception  is  the  only  rea- 
son the  rule  exists.  This  kind  of  twisted 
logic  was  dealt  an  eloquent  blow  by 
President  Nixon's  recent  statement  on 
international  air  transportation  policy. 
I  commend  that  statement  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  particularly  since  it  was 
published  only  11  days  before  this  ter- 
rible situation  involving  3,000  young 
people  took  place. 


WHAT  DID  YOU  EXPECT, 
MR.  LAIRD? 

(Mr,  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  our  former  colleague.  Secre- 
tary Laird,  spoke  darkly  once  again 
about  continued  Soviet  deployment  of 
ICBM's,  including  the  huge  SS9's.  And 
he  seemed  to  be  saying  that  it  was  men- 
acing and  reckless  of  the  Soviet  to  go 
ahead  with  this  deployment  while  the 
SALT  talks  were  going  on. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Laird  did  not  say: 

First,  from  last  August  until  June 
there  were  no  new  starts  in  the  building 
of  SS9  missile  sites.  There  were  con- 
tinued new  starts  of  the  smaller  ICBM 
missile  sites,  but  it  was  the  threat  pre- 
sented by  the  huge  SS9's  that  Mr.  Laird 
focused  on  in  seeking  to  justify  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  In  his  statement 
last  Thursday,  Mr.  Laird  clearly  lumped 
together  the  various  types  of  Soviet 
ICBM's. 

Second,  during  these  9  months  the 
United  States  did  not  reciprocate  in  any 
way.  The  United  States  went  right  ahead 
with  the  deployment  of  MIR'V,  in  spite 
of  the  pleas  of  many  Americans  in  and 
out  of  Congress  that  deployment  should 
be  deferred  and  in  spite  of  the  indica- 
tions that  the  Russians  were  very  nerv- 
ous about  the  U.S.  MIRV. 

Third,  3  weeks  after  the  first  Minute- 
men  were  armed  with  MIRV,  new  SS9 
missile  site  starts  were  detected. 

What  else — in  the  name  of  the  Al- 
mighty— did  you  expect,  Mr.  Laird?  Did 
you  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  go  ahead  with  the  SS9's 
if  the  United  States  went  ahead  with 
MIRV? 

Why  did  you  never  tell  the  American 
people  about  the  long  suspension  of  SS9 
starts,  which  might  well  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  a  sign  of  restraint  calling 
for  some  reciprocal  action? 

No  doubt  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the 
military  men  in  your  Department  to 
weigh  the  dangers  of  an  accelerated 
nuclear  arms  race  against  the  danger  of 
as  yet  uninvented  Soviet  weapons  years 
down  the  road.  But  you  as  a  civilian 
are  obligated  to  weigh  both  kinds  of 
danger   and   to   give   to   the   American 


people  a  balanced  picture,  instead  of  a 
distorted  one. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Record,  I  include 
Mr.  Neil  Sheehan's  account  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Mr.  Laird's  Thursday 
press  conference,  and  a  subsequent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  by  Mr, 
Chalmers  Roberts. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1970 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  I 
introduced  H.R.  16436.  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act  of  1970,  a  bill  designed 
to  involve  citizens  and  the  courts  in  the 
fight  to  save  the  envirormient. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  legisla- 
tion along  with  27  of  my  colleagues  who 
share  my  concern  over  the  lack  of  citi- 
zen access  to  the  courts  to  do  something 
about  pollution.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the 
present  approach  to  pollution  control  is 
inadequate  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's present  reliance  on  administrative 
agencies  to  fight  pollution  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  meaningful  citizen  partici- 
pation in  the  battle  through  the  vehicle 
of  the  court  system. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  feeling.  As  of 
this  date,  legislation  similar  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  is  pending 
before  the  legislative  bodies  of  seven 
States:  Massachusetts,  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. Tenne.'^see,  Colorado,  Califor- 
nia, and  Texas.  In  Michigan  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Governor  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  this  bill  to  become  law.  The 
battle  to  secure  a  citizen's  right  to  sue 
In  this  vital  area  is  fast  becoming  a 
national  movement. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  the  act  that  sums 
up  very  well  v,hat  we  are  trying  to  do. 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1970] 
Environment's  Day  in  CotrsT 

If  three  members  of  Congress  are  success- 
ful, the  Federal  cotirts  will  be  drawn  into 
saving  the  environment  much  ae  they  have 
been  Involved  in  desegregating  schools  and 
reapportioning  state  legislatures.  Senator 
Hart  of  Michigan,  Senator  McQovern  of 
South  Dakota  and  Representative  Udall  of 
Arizona  are  pushing  a  bill  to  affirm  the  legal 
standing  of  any  citizen  to  appear  before  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  courts  to  defend 
"a  right  to  a  pollution-free  environment." 

Such  a  law  would,  as  laws  often  do,  lag 
somewhat  behind  the  practice.  Many  envi- 
ronmental suits  are  already  In  the  courts, 
one  of  them  on  behalf  of  "all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  Including  "generations 
yet  unborn,"  against  eight  manufacturers 
of  DDT.  The  question  of  standing  always  has 
to  be  argued,  however,  and  most  courts  still 
require  a  showing  of  specific  damage.  Re- 
lief, if  it  comes,  is  in  the  form  of  a  financial 
award  rather  than  a  Judicial  directive  to  the 
offender  to  modify  or  abandon  his  offensive 
practices.  The  Hart-McGovern-tJdall  ap- 
proach requires  no  showing  of  economic 
damage  and  empowers  the  court  to  enjoin 
the  offending  activity. 

Fundamentally  this  is  a  case  of  the  legisla- 
ture asking  the  Judiciary  to  do  what  the  ex- 
ecutive ought  to  do  but  too  often  doesn't. 


Administrative  agencies,  it  Is  almost  a  tru- 
ism, are  bombarded  by  highly  organized  spe- 
cial-interest groups  and  scarcely  reached  by 
an  unorganized  public  opinion;  not  unnat- 
urally they  come  In  time  to  identify  with  the 
first  and  forget  the  second.  The  proposed 
law  would  tend  to  balance  the  pressvires. 

There  Is  in  all  such  legislation  the  danger 
of  encouraging  publicity-seeking,  crank  suits 
and  harassment.  But  the  Hart-McQovern- 
Udall  proposal  includes  protections  that 
make  that  risk  minimal  Most  suits  will  be 
in  the  form  of  claims  for  preliminary  injunc- 
tive relief,  and  these  could  quickly  be 
screened  by  the  courts  for  substance  or  the 
lack  of  It. 

This  Is  a  moderate  bill  that  would  make 
the  administrative  agencies  of  government 
more  responsive  to  the  public  and  more 
f.-iithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  they  ad- 
minister. 


CRIME    INSURANCE    REPORT   DOES 
NOT  SOLVE  PROBLEM 

1  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  published  its  re- 
port on  "The  Availability  of  Crime  Insur- 
ance and  Surety  Bonds  in  Urban  Areas." 
This  report  was  established  as  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Urban  Property  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  and  was  originally  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  However,  a  6-month  legis- 
lative extension  was  granted  setting  a 
new  date  for  the  report  of  June  30,  1970. 

Before  even  going  into  the  merits  of 
the  report,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if 
HUD  and  the  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istrator are  so  concerned  about  the  avail- 
ability of  crime  insurance  in  urban  areas, 
this  report  would  have  been  submitted 
on  time  or,  in  fact,  well  in  advance  of 
the  deadUne.  Because  the  report  was  not 
submitted  on  time,  it  is  my  conclusion 
that  the  report  serves  only  to  meet  a 
legislative  requirement  rather  than  seek- 
ing sensible  solutions  to  the  availability 
of  urban  crime  insurance. 

This  then  becomes  even  stronger  when 
the  text  and  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port are  considered.  The  report  does  not 
provide  any  meaningful  solutions  to  help- 
ing businessmen  and  homeowners  in  ur- 
ban areas  obtain  crime  insurance  but 
rather  seeks  to  stall  a  much-needed  Gov- 
ernment program  of  crime  insurance, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  8  of  last 
year.  I  introduced  H.R.  13666,  the  Urban 
Property  Protection  and  Reinsurance 
Amendments  of  1969.  Last  month  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  held  a  hearing 
on  the  legislation.  My  legislation  has 
been  endorsed  by  small  businessmen  from 
coast  to  coast  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
groups  that  oppose  the  bill  are  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  the  Federal  insur- 
ance administrator.  Very  shortly,  an  ex- 
ecutive session  within  the  subcommittee 
will  be  held  on  my  bUl  and,  hopefully, 
my  legislation  will  be  before  this  bodj' 
by  the  end  of  the  svmimer.  My  bill  does 
provide  a  workable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  insurance  in  our  urban 
areas,  while  the  plans  put  forth  by  the 
Federal  insurance  administrator  repre- 
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sent  nothing  more  than  protracted  delays 
in  solving  the  problem. 

For  instance,  the  plan  put  forth  by  the 
Federal  insurance  administrator  would 
require  the  States  to  make  crime  insur- 
ance available  at  reasonable  rates  in  ur- 
ban areas  by  August  of  1971.  If  this  was 
net  done,  the  insurance  administrator 
would  withdraw  the  Federal  riot  reinsur- 
ance coverage  in  those  States.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  will  solve  the  problem 
and,  of  course,  it  will  not  guarantee  that 
crime  insurance  will  be  made  available 
since  States  may  be  willing  to  do  with- 
out riot  reinsurance,  particularly  if  we 
have  gone  through  a  long  period  without 
any  major  riots  in  our  cities. 

The  insurance  administrator  suggests 
that  following  this,  he  could  order  that 
crime  insurance  be  made  available  under 
the  so-called  FAIR  plans,  a  suggestion 
that  I  made  in  1968  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Urban  Property  Insurance  Act.  How- 
ever, in  an  earlier  part  of  his  report,  the 
Insurance  Administrator  suggests  that 
the  inclusion  of  crime  insurance  in  PAIR 
plans  is  not  the  answer.  If  crime  insur- 
ance can  be  offered  within  the  FAIR 
plans  in  those  States  which  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  1-year  edict  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administrator,  why  is  it 
that  such  coverage  cannot  be  made 
available  immediately?  In  short,  if  such  a 
method  of  providing  coverage  is  a  good 
idea  at  one  time,  it  is  a  good  idea  at  all 
times,  or,  if  it  is  a  bad  idea  at  one  time, 
it  is  always  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  felt  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Federal  Insurance  Adminis- 
trator would  provide  meaningful  solu- 
tions to  helping  people  obtain  crime  in- 
surance, I  would  endorse  the  report 
wholeheartedly,  but,  in  the  language  of 
our  current  younger  generation,  the  re- 
port is  "a  cop  out."  It  does  nothing  more 
than  buy  time  for  the  insurance  indus- 
try in  the  hope  that  those  of  us  who  want 
to  provide  solutions  to  the  problem  will 
back  off  and  shift  our  attentions  to  some 
other  area. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not 
be  fooled  by  this  tactic  and  the  follow-up 
tactic  that  will  surface  very  shortly  put 
forth  by  those  who  will  state  that  since 
the  report  suggests  a  1-year  waiting  pe- 
riod, the  Congress  should  do  nothing  for 
at  least  another  year. 

We  can  no  longer  ask  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  homeowner  in  our  urban 
areas  to  wait.  They  are  looking  to  Con- 
gress for  help.  If  we  do  not  give  them 
that  help,  they  cannot  stay  in  business, 
and  without  them,  the  decay  of  our  cities 
will  continue. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Saturday,  July  11,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  that  discusses  the 
insurance  report: 

Insurance  Plan  Set  tor  Crime  Areas 
(By  Robert  J.  Sam  nelson ) 

The  federal  governmeut  yesterday  took  its 
first  sreps  to  Zorce  insurance  companies  to 
provide  burglary  and  theft  coverage  in  high- 
crime  areas  of  major  cities. 

Insurance  Administrator  George  K.  Bern- 
.=;teln  told  states  (and  the  District  of  Colum- 
ijia)  with  these  Insurance  problems  to  estab- 
lish special  pools  to  write  policies  at  "rea- 
.sonable"  rates  for  businesses  that  cannot 
find  protection  In  the  normal  market. 


Bernstein  set  a  deadline  for  compliance 
of  Aug.  1,  1971. 

Under  the  plan,  the  insurance  companies 
would  not  have  to  bear  the  high  losses  that 
the  Insurance  Administration  contended 
would  result  from  widespread  Issuance  of 
crime  Insurance  in  large  cities.  To  subsidize 
excessive  losses,  Bernstein  suggested  that  the 
states  levy  a  tax  on  the  premiums  of  all  prop- 
erty insurance  written  In  the  siat€. 

A  report  from  the  Insurance  Administra- 
tion suggested  that  this  levy  "would  range 
from  2/lOths  of  1  per  cent  of  (a)  regtUar 
premium  in  a  state  like  California  ...  to  2 
per  cent  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
presents  the  most  serious  crime  insurance 
problems  in  the  nation  because  of  its  total 
urban  concentration  and  high  crime  rate." 

Bernstein's  program  contrasted  sharply 
with  a  Congressional  profKSsal,  introduced  by 
Rep.  FVank  Annimzio  (D-IIl),  that  would 
authorize  the  government  to  provide  direct 
insurance. 

Aides  to  Annunzio  Indicated  yesterday 
that  he  would  press  forward  with  his  legis- 
lation, now  pending  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  They  expressed  skepti- 
cism that  Bernstein's  plan  would  actually 
succeed  in  making  crime  insurance  available 
in  most  cities. 

Bernstein  lacks  direct  authority  to  order 
creation  of  the  new  instirance  pools.  If  the 
.states  fail  to  respond  by  Aug.  1971,  he 
threatened  to  withdraw  federal  reinsurance 
for  Are  io.sses  suffered  by  private  firms  dur- 
ing civil  riots. 

One  problem  with  Bernstein's  approach, 
.'\ununzlo  aides  concluded,  is  probable  op- 
position to  the  new  insurance  levy  from 
suburbanites 

"Try  to  sell  tiiat  to  someone  who's  living 
in  Scarsdale.  New  York.  .Alexandria,  or  Chevy 
Cliase,  ■  one  man  said,  "They  re  going  to  lobby 
against  it  in  their  stale  legislatures,  and 
they'll  say  'why  should  we  pay  for  the  sins 
(.f  the  inner  city." 

Bernstein's  recommendations  were  con- 
tained in  a  121 -page  report  submitted  to 
Congress  yesetrday  The  report  was  originally 
ordered  by  the  Housing  Act  of    1968. 

"Businessmen  and  residents  in  many  major 
cities  cannot  obtain  burglary  and  theft  in- 
surance at  a  price  they  can  alTord,"  the  re- 
port declared. 

In  Washington,  according  to  an  appendix  to 
the  study,  annual  premiums  on  an  open  stock 
burglary  insurance  policy  worth  S7.500  more 
than  doubled  between  1962  to  1969 — from 
$325  to  $827.  A  $15,000  policy  on  a  Jewelry 
store  rose  from  .$581  to  $1,481  in  the  same 
period. 

Of  five  areas  surveyed,  'Washington  gen- 
erally ranked  second  in  high  insurance  pre- 
miums, according  to  the  study.  Bronx  County, 
New  York,  generally  ranked  first;  tlie  $7,500 
drug  store  policy,  for  example,  cost  $977  in 
premiums  in  the  Bronx. 

The  other  areas  studied  were  Los  Angeles 
County  ($790  for  the  drug  store  policy) ,  Cook 
County,  111.  ($429).  and  Essex  County,  New 
Jersey  ($632). 

Crime  Insurance,  the  report  said,  has  gen- 
erally been  unprofitable.  Between  1959  and 
1968,  stock  insvirance  companies  lost  $40  mil- 
lion on  premiums  of  «i.03  billion,  the  report 
said;  mutual  companies  suffered  about  $6 
million  in  losses  on  $115  million. 

The  losses  have  grown  in  the  past  two  years, 
according  to  the  report,  which  also  added: 

"It  Is  as  unrealistic  to  condemn  Insurance 
companies  for  not  making  crime  insurance 
available  below  cost  as  it  would  be  to  expect 
urban  businessmen  and  residents  to  con- 
tinue to  absorb  crime  losses  in  the  vain  hope 
that,  if  the  situation  sufficiently  deteriorates, 
they  will  somehow  find  a  way  to  end  crime." 

To  qualify  for  insurance  under  Bernstein's 
plan,  an  applicant  would  have  to  meet  "cer- 
tain standards  of  insurability  such  as  install- 
ing protective  devices  ..."  This  recommenda- 
tion,   according    to    Congressional    sources. 


should  not  prove  controversial,  because  most 
insurance  experts  regard  Inspections  and  un- 
derwriting requirements  as  a  way  to  deter 
additional  crime. 


FUNDS  FOR  RURAL  ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneoizs  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in  rural 
areas  and  who  make  use  of  electrical 
power  provided  by  programs  financed 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  the  funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  contained  in  H.R.  17923, 
the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  now  in  conference  com- 
mittee. 

The  amount  of  money  for  REA  loans  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  is  $30,000,- 
000  above  the  appropriation  figure  of 
$345,000,000  contained  in  the  House 
passed  bill. 

Yet  the  amount  in  the  Senate  bill  is 
well  below  the  funds  essential  to  meet  the 
needs  of  rural  electrification  programs 
across  the  United  States. 

As  the  Seriate  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee noted  in  its  report  on  the  bill,  the  $30,- 
000,000  figure  lor  the  coming  fiscal  year 
represents  only  a  "modest  increase." 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  mini- 
mum figure.  At  the  beginning  of  1970,  the 
backlog  for  filling  telephone  and  electric 
applications  was  $407.7  million,  the  high- 
est calendar  year-end  figure  on  record. 
In  addition,  REA  estimates  its  1971  loan 
needs  will  be  close  to  $900  million — al- 
most 2*2  times  the  amount  of  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  appropriation  figure 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  might  also  here  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  both  the  Senate  and  House  appro- 
priation bills  contain  $20,000,000  in  car- 
lyover  funds  from  the  present  fiscal  year, 
funds  that  have  been  frozen  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  rural  electrifica- 
tion has  had  an  extraordinarily  wide  and 
positive  effect  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day 98.4  percent  of  our  farms  receive 
electric  power  as  compared  to  only  10 
percent  in  1935. 

Yet  the  task  of  rural  electrification  is 
not  complete.  Needs  for  rural  electric  and 
telephone  cooperatives  continue  to  grow 
along  with  spiraling  demands  for  power. 

Indeed,  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  this  legisla- 
tion observed: 

Energy  consumption  is  presently  Increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  6  million  kilowatt  hours 
per  year.  Consumption  of  power  is  expected 
to  increase  to  an  estimated  135  billion  kil- 
owatt hours  by  1980. 

It  must  be  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
rural  America  will  suffer  blackouts  and 
brownouts  if  the  financial  needs  of  our 
agricultural  areas  are  not  met. 

But  I  must  stress  that  I  do  not  speak 
of  a  problem  confined  to  rural  America. 
With  a  projected  population  increase  of 
100,000,000  In  the  next  35  years,  our  cities 
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and  rural  areas  must  work  together  if  we 
are  to  be  able  to  establish  a  balanced 
population  growth  policy. 

Recently  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Rural  Electrification  Co-opera- 
tives Association  of  a  cross-section  of  the 
population  demonstrated  that  70  percent 
of  the  responders  preferred  to  live  in 
small  towns  but  that  55  percent  of  the 
same  persons  still  looked  to  the  city  as 
the  place  to  "get  ahead." 

What  this  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
if  the  rural  outmigration,  which  has  been 
affecting  our  cities,  adversely  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  is  to  be  significantly  re- 
versed, rural  America  as  well  as  urban 
America  must  be  able  to  provide  ade- 
quate job,  industrial,  educational,  and 
recreational  opportunities. 

And  what  this  further  means  is  that 
♦here  must  be  sufficient  electric  power. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  sure  that  we  in- 
crease not  decrease,  the  funds  available 
to  rural  electric  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  here,  note  that 
borrowers  from  REA  are  seeking  new 
ways  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  con- 
sumers. For  example,  there  have  been 
formed  National  Rural  Utilities  Co-op- 
erative Financial  Corporations  to  sup- 
plement the  insufficient  supply  of  capital 
available  from  Federal  sources. 

Such  efforts,  as  these  are  greatly  to  be 
commended  but  Congress  must  still  play 
a  significant  role  in  helping  meet  the 
continued  growing  power  needs  for  rural 
America. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  figure 
of  $375,000,000  contained  in  the  Senate- 
passed  appropriation  bill  for  rural  elec- 
tric loan  programs. 

We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
importance  of  exercising  restraint  in 
Government  spending.  But  we  are  also 
aware  of  our  responsibility  to  make 
judgments  among  the  competing  claims 
on  Federal  revenues.  'When  one  considers 
the  solid  and  essential  contributions  that 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  mak- 
ing to  build  a  better  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  believe  that  it  must  be  clear  that 
the  Senate  appropriations  bill  is  a  more 
prudent  one  than  is  ours  with  respect  to 
rural  electric  programs. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 
OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore yielding  the  floor  for  questions  and 
comments — and  certainly  we  invite 
questions  and  comments  concerning  the 
investigation  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia— I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  our  distinguished  minority 
leader  <Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  your 
wisdom  in  selecting  the  committee 
members.  May  I  say  that  as  chairman 
I  could  not  have  asked  for  a  more  hard- 
working, conscientious  group  of  col- 
leagues. I  am  sure  we  all  recognize  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  appoint 


a  committee  of  12  members  'without  their 
having  some  opinions  on  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  but  I  can  quickly 
say  without  hesitation  that  each  of  the 
committee  members  approached  their 
job  with  an  open  and  objective  mind. 

They  set  about  the  task  at  hand  with 
determination  to  get  as  much  factual 
and  up-to-date  information  as  possible 
in  the  2  weeks'  time.  One  sometimes  won- 
ders how  much  work  can  be  accomplished 
under  the  hot  and  humid  conditions  that 
exist  in  Indochina,  but  the  committee 
members  proved  that  quite  a  bit  can  be 
done  by  working  long  and  hard  each  day 
trying  to  obtain  proper  information  for 
this  report. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  mem- 
bers exposed  themselves  to  some  danger 
in  gathering  necessary  data.  I  feel  it  is 
very  fortunate  that  none  of  the  commit- 
tee members  or  staff  members  experi- 
enced any  mishaps. 

It  would  be  remiss  for  me  not  to  com- 
mend Lt.  Col.  William  McCord,  Lt.  Col. 
Archie  NeSmith  of  the  Air  Force  Liaison, 
as  well  as  Sgls.  Smarr  and  Montgomery. 

The  Air  Force  was  the  action  agency 
for  our  trip,  they  provided  us  with  max- 
imum cooperation  while  we  gave  them 
the  very  minimum  of  cooperation,  as  far 
as  advance  notice  of  itineraries  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  publicly  pay  tribute  to  my 
11  colleagues  for  their  outstanding  team 
effort,  and  say  we  have  submitted  a  good, 
up-to-date  report. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  any  worth- 
while project,  problems  are  boimd  to 
arise.  As  chairman,  I  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  problems  and  misunder- 
standings that  have  developed  since  our 
return. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  gentleman 
to  yield  just  now,  but  I  must  leave  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  gentle- 
man and  some  of  the  supplemental  view.s 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee have  rendered  a  distinct  service 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  country. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  and  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  all  Members  without  exception 
very  much  appreciate  the  way  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  handled  the 
chairmanship  of  this  select  committee. 

I  know  that  I  personally  do  and  I  say 
so  frankly. 

One  of  the  first  instructions  that  the 
chairman  laid  down,  which  was  a  very 
good  one,  was  that  this  committee  would 
avoid  publicity  at  all  times  during  the 
2  weeks. 

If  each  day,  every  time  a  team  went 
somewhere,  they  put  out  a  press  release 


and  tried  to  tell  everybody,  then,  of 
course,  everybody  would  have  known 
what  place  we  were  going  to  and  about 
the  work  that  was  bein?  done. 

But  it  would  not  have  contributed  to 
getting  the  results  that  we  wanted  and 
needed.  So  as  the  various  teams  went  out 
in  four  or  five  different  directions  each 
morning  and  each  afternoon,  there  was 
no  advance  publicity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  dropped  in  many  times  without 
any  notice  at  all.  I  do  want  to  say  in 
this  regard,  we  did  have  good  coopera- 
tion because  the  word  had  gone  out  to 
all  the  U.S.  personnel  in  the  area  that 
anything  we  wanted,  we  were  to  get 
without  any  exception  whatsoever  and 
qiLckly  the  most  sensitive  of  informa- 
tion including  the  instructions  they  had 
from  Washington. 

So  we  did  have  cooperation  in  that 
regard. 

I  think  the  gentleman  handled  the 
committee  as  good  as  it  could  have  been 
done  and  we  did  for  this  reason  get  as 
good  a  report  as  anybody  could  get  in 
two  weeks  time  and  by  fanning  out  in 
four  or  five  different  directions,  of  course, 
some  people  say — Why  were  not  all  of 
you  at  one  particular  place  at  a  partic- 
ular time  because  if  that  is  the  way  it 
would  have  been  handled,  we  would  not 
have  gotten  one-fourth  as  much  infor- 
mation. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  did  have  a 
good  plan  outlined.  I  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  he  really  had  the  right  kind 
of  a  plan  to  start  with,  but  I  do  concur 
in  that  now.  His  plan  was  to  go  out  in 
the  field  and  see  everybody  a  week  be- 
fore we  saw  the  top  people,  and  then 
you  could  ask  those  questions,  instead 
of  going  first  to  them  and  getting  a 
briefing.  The  gentleman  had  the  right 
plan. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  a  member 
of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I,  too,  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Speaker  for  having  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  this  trip,  the  first  one  I 
have  made  abroad  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, being  '.  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  which  normally  cannot  travel 
even  to  Alexandria,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  my  last. 

I  was  impre.ssed  very  much  by  the 
chairman  of  our  select  committee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  stories  I  have  heard  re- 
garding previous  congressional  groups 
going  abroad,  I  understand  It  is  always 
very,  very  difficult  to  keep  a  group  pointed 
in  the  right  direction  and  diligently  pur- 
suing the  task  they  are  sent  over  to 
pursue. 

I  can  certainly  say  that  our  chairman 
of  the  select  committee  performed  this 
role  in  a  way  which  I  consider  in  the 
highest  order  of  leadership,  energy,  and 
devotion  to  the  job  at  hand. 

The  allegation  has  been  made  that  we 
were  given  the  snow-job  treatment  in 
certain  Instances  and  that  we  sat  in  on 
too  many  briefings. 
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I  defy  any  human  being  making  any 
trip  to  South  Vietnam  without  being 
caught  up  in  a  briefing  or  two. 

Several  of  us  went  to  an  advance  fire 
base  near  the  DMZ.  A  fire  base  that  had 
been  constructed  only  3  days  before  and 
had  been  in  operation  for  only  3  days.  It 
was  manned  by  ARVN  forces  with  a 
handful  of  American  advisers. 

There  was  In  action  at  the  time  this 
105  millimeter  battery.  They  had  ons 
company  out  in  the  bush.  It  was  sup- 
porting with  artillery  fire.  What  happens 
first  on  our  arrival  there?  We  were  taken 
to  the  bunker  of  the  ARVN  major  who 
was  m  cliarge  of  the  battalion  iiivolved. 
a  bunker  dug  down  into  the  earth,  and 
what  were  we  given  while  the  105's  were 
going  off  against  the  VC  and  the  NVA? 
We  were  given  a  briefing.  He  had  a  chart 
and  was  prepared  to  give  us  a  briefing. 
You  cannot  escape  all  of  these  briefings, 
but  certainly  every  effort  was  being  made 
to  set  an  independent  course,  to  find  out 
what  we  wanted  to  find  out.  and  to  look 
into  the  things  we  wanted  to  look  into. 

Any  personal  requests  I  had  of  the 
chairman,  whether  it  be  to  personally  in- 
terview a  recent  North  Vietnamese  de- 
fector or  whether  it  was  a  request  to  join 
a  party  going  to  Con  Son  Island  was  sup- 
ported, and  it  was  supported  not  only  to 
the  extent  of  approval,  but  to  the  extent 
of  backing  up  a  request  to  the  embassy 
that  transportation  facilities  be  provided. 
So  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  who  I  con- 
sidered handled  this  in  a  fashion  that 
could  well  set  a  pattern  for  other  con- 
gressional groups  that  go  abroad. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments  and  for  the 
support  that  he  gave  me  as  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  as  the  other  10  mem- 
bers did  also. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  a  member  of 
tiie  committee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  use  this 
opportunity  first  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  very  many  cour- 
tesies extended  to  me.  I  have  with  great 
restraint  averted  any  charges  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  being  given  a 
"snow  job."  Certainly  I  think  the  com- 
mittee worked  diligently  enough  to  as- 
certain facts,  and  should  not  be  labeled 
as  having  whitewashed  anything.  At  all 
times  I  want  to  say  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  cooperated  with  me,  and  I  feel 
that  I  had  full  opportunity  to  do  what- 
ever I  wanted  to  do,  the  same  as  did  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  have,  heretofore,  sought  to  clarify 
the  difference  in  my  findings  with  those 
of  the  majority  of  the  select  committee 
in  a  substantial  difference  in  the  kind  of 
witnesses  we  interviewed.  Typical  of 
those  upon  whom  my  findings  are  based 
were  such  groups  as  students,  religious 
leaders,  and  political  opponents  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime  as  opposed  to  relying 
heavily  on  the  military  and  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

I  also  found  a  vast  resource  of  infor- 
mation and  "leads"  among  the  many 
Americans  representing  volunteer  orga- 
nizations,  included   among   these   were 


such  groups  as  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  tiie  National  Council 
of  Churches,  and  the  Mennonite  Mission- 
aries in  Vietnam. 

Two  false  impressions  have  been 
spread  since  our  reports  were  made:  one 
that  prison  reform  at  Con  Son  was  our 
main  concern;  and  second,  that  in  ex- 
posing human  torture  in  South  Vietnam 
we  endangered  our  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

Actually  Con  Son  was  merely  one  fact 
in  a  series  of  findings  which  we  reported 
as  symptomaiic  of  a  government  that  re- 
mains in  power  by  a  system  of  political 
repressions,  religious  persecution,  civil 
corruption,  and  military  power.  Improv- 
ing conditions  at  this  prison,  while  es- 
sential, will  not  in  itself  change  a  cor- 
rupt and  evil  system. 

Also,  it  was  natural  that  those  who 
sought  to  suppress  the  facts  would  seize 
the  American  pri.soner-of-war  issue  as 
their  defense,  especially  since  many  peo- 
ple assumed  that  the  prisoners  at  Con 
Son  were  Communist.  Such  misguided 
souls  reasoned  that  it  was  all  right  to 
treat  Communists  in  that  way  in  retalia- 
tion. 

The  facts,  however,  are  otherwise.  The 
political  prisoners  we  reported  were  al- 
most without  exception,  not  Communist 
but  indigenous  South  Vietnamese  im- 
prisoned without  trial  for  advocating 
peace  and  opposing  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  pris- 
on conditions  is  the  brutal  treatment  by 
the  police  of  the  native  population  most 
of  whom  happen  to  be  non-Communist. 
Total  repression  of  civil  liberties  in  South 
Vietnam  is  Government  policy.  Those 
arrested  on  saspicion  are  beaten  into  con- 
fessing and  sent  to  prison  without  trial. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
to  fully  explore  this  aspect  of  our  investi- 
gation, my  report  did  not  deal,  as  it  prop- 
erly might  have,  with  the  subject  of 
Antri.  This  is  the  method  created  by  an 
executive  decree  for  holding  without  trial 
up  to  2  years  and  renewable,  anyone 
suspected  of  being  a  Communist,  a  Com- 
munist sympathizer,  or  what  amounts  to 
being  publicly  for  peace. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  terms  "Commu- 
nist," "neutralist,"  and  "pacifist"  are 
interchangeable.  A  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  Ho  Ngoc  Ceu.  whom  we 
interviewed,  estimated  that  almost  50.000 
such  political  prisoners  are  now  in  jails, 
over  7.000  of  whom  are  at  Con  Son. 

In  the  ferocity  of  the  war  itself,  we 
seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
what  started  in  Vietnam  as  the  struggle 
of  its  people  for  independence  and  self- 
determination  somewhere  along  the  way 
became  an  ideological  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Peoples"  Republic 
of  China. 

The  shortcoming  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  lies  not  in  opposing  com- 
munism if  that  is  what  the  people  of 
these  countries  also  desire,  but  in  our  in- 
volvement in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations  without  regard  for  what  the 
people  really  want. 

Thus,  we  are  a  party  to  suppressing  the 
many  nationalists  groups  that  might 
create  a  popular  government  that  would 
offer  a  non-Communist  solution  to  South 
Vietnam's  problems.  But  apparently  we 


are  committed  to  opposing  all  opposition, 
internal  or  external,  to  the  military  dic- 
tatorship of  the  present  regime. 

This  policy  is  self-destructive.  Our 
bombs,  firepower,  and  rockets  have  dev- 
asted  the  landscape  and  created  social 
disintegration. 

The  Saigon  Government  can  only  re- 
main in  power  because  of  our  military 
might  but  is  unpopular  because  of  it. 

We  are,  therefore,  troubled  when  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  individual  com- 
ponents of  an  unpopular  government 
such  as  the  military  dictatorship  of 
Thieu-Ky.  Will  such  programs  as  Viet- 
namization,  pacification,  and  land  re- 
form work? 

The  answer  was  best  given  by  Thieu 
Thien  Hoa,  Rector  of  the  Buddhist  In- 
stitute, whom  I  interviewed  in  Saigon, 
when  he  said  the  success  of  such  pro- 
grams depended  on  the  government  that 
administers  them.  In  the  hands  of  an 
evil  regime  the  best  of  programs  will  fail. 
Only  a  government  which  is  popular,  one 
that  is  not  corrupt,  or  controlled  by  an 
outside  power  can  succeed  in  making 
government  work  in  behalf  of  the  people. 

I  am  convinced  the  Sjuth  Vietnamese 
people  believe  their  only  hope  of  achiev- 
ing real  independence  and  self-determi- 
nation is  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  U.S. 
military  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
And,  in  this  hope,  I  believe  more  and 
more  Americans  are  in  agreement.  For 
Americans,  the  war  has  become  a  night- 
mare. Only  now  are  many  of  us  begin- 
ning to  see  what  it  is  doing  to  our  econ- 
omy, the  disunity  being  created  among 
our  people,  and  the  effect  it  is  having  on 
our  youth.  Above  all,  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  what  our  involvement  in  Asia 
is  doing  to  human  life  and  social  justice. 

As  the  world's  most  powerful  military 
power  we  can  with  dignity  become  its 
most  powerful  force  for  peace. 

Pertinent  materieil  follows: 

U.S.  Policies  Destroying  Indochina, 
SxANroRD  Biologists  Warn 

United  Stales  military  strategy  In  South- 
east Asia  Is  producing  such  devastating,  long- 
terra  environmental  damage  In  Vietnam  that 
a  crippled  land  will  be  the  "legacy  of  our 
presence,"  a  group  of  Stanford  University 
biologists  warned  today. 

The  study  team,  which  Included  graduate 
students,  post-doctoral  fellows  and  faculty 
members  of  Stanford's  Department  of  Bio- 
logical Sciences,  made  public  Its  findings  on 
the  ecological  effects  of  the  Indochina  war 
in  a  conference  held  at  the  Sheraton-Palace 
hotel.  The  report,  entitled  "The  Destruction 
of  Indochina — A  Legacy  of  Our  Presence," 
was  published  by  California  Tomorrow,  state- 
wide environmental  organization. 

"This  study  falls  within  the  scope  of  our 
concerns,"  California  Tomorrow  noted,  "for 
we  will  be  unable,  while  pursuing  the  dirty 
business  it  pwrtrays,  to  turn  our  wealth  and 
creative  energy  to  our  massive  domestic  prob- 
lems, prominent  among  which  are  those  in- 
volving the  environment — of  California  and 
the  nation." 

The  report  detailed  the  Intensive  defolia- 
tion and  cropland-destruction  programs  em- 
ployed by  U.S.  forces  In  V.etnam  which  claim 
to  be  Justified  in  terms  of  saving  lives  of  the 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  troops  fighting 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

"However,"  the  report  adds,  "In  view  of 
the  permanence  of  the  environmental  dam- 
age being  produced  by  U.S.  military  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia,  it  Is  lmf)osslble  to 
identify  the  benefit  to  the  i)eople  living  there 
or  to  their  descendants." 


Noting  that  the  report  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  ecological  damage,  the  authors 
also  point  to  other  damaging  results  of  these 
wwfare  tactics. 

It  says:  "The  military  is  transforming  a 
basically  rural  agrarian  society  Into  an  urban 
nightmare  which  is  economically  dependent 
on  the  continued  presence  of  the  United 
Stales.  Amfrica  and  Its  allies  have  forcibly 
transported  people  from  hamlets  into  refu- 
gee camps  locaied  in  and  near  Cities,  and  have 
driven  many  more  off  their  ancestral  lands 
by  bombing  and  defoliation. 

•Tn  the  past  ten  years  Saigon  has  grown 
from  a  city  of  250.000  to  become  one  of  the 
world's  largest. 

"It  now  has  3.000.000  people  and  Is  the 
world's  most  densely  populated  city.  The 
extremely  rapid  influx  into  the  cities  and 
surrounding  camps  has  created  massive  prob- 
lems in  housing,  feeding  and  providing 
medical  care  for  the  refugees." 

In  an  introductory  statement,  co-author 
Donald  Kennedy,  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  at 
Stanford,  comments  that  the  "central  ques- 
tion is  now  a  simple  one.  'How  can  we  claim 
to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  people  when  our 
action  Itself  is  prohibiting  a  future  for 
them?'  " 

The  authors  forecast  that  "when  the  fight- 
ing has  finally  ended,  the  suffering  and  hard- 
ship will  have  only  begun,  for  our  actions  in 
■Vietnam  have  severely  upset  the  environment 
and  greatly  reduced  the  ability  of  the  land 
to  support  Its  ptople. 

"The  defoUaticn  of  vast  areas  of  forest  and 
agricultural  land  by  poisonous  and  terato- 
genic (fetus-deforming)  herbicides,  the  satu- 
ration bombing  and  extensive  burning,  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  crops  with  resulting 
starvation,  malnutrition  and  disease — these 
we  have  introduced  to  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
the  list  of  available  techniques  for  waging 
war." 
The  report  concludes : 

"The  devastation  we  have  already  caused  is 
a  monstrous  legacy  for  those  we  call  our 
friends.  The  environment,  the  social  organi- 
zation, the  very  future  of  Vietnam  have  been 
so  severely  mortgaged  by  action  supposedlv 
on  her  behalf  that  an  American  policy  of 
immediate  and  permanent  cessation  is 
clearly  the  most  effective  aid  we  can  now 
give." 

Note  to  Editors. — In  addition  to  Professor 
Kennedy,  other  authors  of  the  report  are 
Professor  Colin  Plttendrigh.  biology  depart- 
ment; Howard  Edenberg,  graduate  student  In 
molecular  biophysics;  Patrice  Morrow  and 
Bruce  Bartholomew,  graduate  students 
studying  physiological  ecology  of  plants; 
Lawrence  Gilbert  and  Edward  Merrell.  grad- 
uate students  In  population  biology  and 
ecolog}-;  Peter  Cohen,  post-doctoral  fellow 
in  molecular  genetics:  Matthews  Bradley, 
graduate  student  in  developmental  biology; 
and  Patricia  Caldarola  and  Paul  Grobstein, 
graduate  students  in  neurophysiology. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  13,  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  United  States  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia.  1  have  sub- 
mitted supplemental  views  to  the  House  on 
my  findings  including  conditions  we  found 
at  the  South  Vietnamese  Correctional  Cen- 
ter known  as  Con  Son.  Since  the  United 
States  contributes  financial  aid.  although 
modest,  to  this  facility  and  because  of  the 
United  States  Involvement  as  an  ally  with 
the  government  of  Vietnam,  this  matter  is 
of  direct  interest  to  me  and  to  our  position 
in  world  affairs.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  respect- 
fully report  my  findings  to  you  for  whatever 
executive  action  you  think  appropriate. 


I  believe  the  subject  matter  of  this  Inquiry 
has  been  at  times  not  seen  In  its  full  perspec- 
tive. Prison  reform  per  se,  although  desirable, 
was  not  our  primary  objective.  Con  Son  is 
merely  symptomatic  of  political  oppression 
and  suppression  that  in  South  Vietnam  pre- 
vents freedom  of  expression  and  self-deter- 
mination. Because  of  this,  such  progrrams  as 
Vletnamizatlon  and  Pacification  receiving 
our  direct  assistance  are  Jeopardized  which 
In  turn  affects  the  withdrawal  of  American 
military  forces. 

To  merely  address  ourselves  to  correcting 
prison  conditions,  although  desirable,  is  not 
enough.  The  full  range  of  governmental  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  our  government  sup- 
ports should  be  re-examined. 

Also  the  issue  of  Con  Son  has  become  Iden- 
tified with  the  prisoner  of  war  issue.  In  my 
report  and  personal  statements.  I  have  at  no 
time  sought  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  had 
interviewed  or  found  in  this  particular  prison 
communist  prisoners  c  f  war.  Such  prisoners. 
If  In  this  Center,  we  were  told  would  only  be 
there  because  of  subsequent  criminal  of- 
fenses. 'We  had  no  way  of  verifying  this  as 
a  fact. 

Those  persons  we  did  Interview  Indicated 
to  us  that  they  were  South  Vietnamese  polit- 
ical prisoners  and  not  prisoners  of  war.  This 
I  believe  to  be  true  since  prison  officials  cor- 
roborated these  statements. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  our  American 
prisoners  of  war  may  be  somewhat  affected  by 
the  fact  that  Inhumane  treatment  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  on  the  part  of  South  Vietnam 
weakens  our  side  in  Its  Insistence  on  a  moral 
code  for  the  other  side  to  which  we  ourselves 
do  not  subscribe  In  the  conduct  of  a  govern- 
ment which  we  support.  And,  I  strongly  con- 
demn those  who  would  emotionalize  this  Is- 
sue in  order  to  rationalize  a  continuation  of 
war. 

In  making  public  the  facts  we  found  at  Con 
Son  and  elsewhere,  I  did  so  in  the  strong 
belief  that  our  government  In  assuming  the 
leadership  of  exposing  and  moving  to  stamp 
out  political  oppression  and  torture  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  committed  can  better  insure  im- 
proved treatment  of  Americans  held  by  the 
enemy,  and  eventually  achieve  a  more  viable 
and  stable  government  for  the  Vietnamese. 

Personally.  I  found  communist  strength  in 
South  Vietnam  very  limited.  In  such  a  strong 
force  as  the  Buddhist,  for  example,  the  domi- 
nant spirit  was  one  of  nationalism,  self-deter- 
mination, and  Independence  of  all  outside 
forces,  including  both  imperialism  and 
communism. 

But  in  the  government's  policy  suppressing 
such  voices  of  religious  leaders,  students,  dis- 
abled war  veterans,  and  political  opponents 
.  .  .  with  United  States  support,  we  have 
given  the  people  the  hard  choice  of  com- 
munism or  war  rather  than  an  alternative  of 
national  patriotism  with  peace. 

I  urge  you  to  take  Immediate  executive 
action  in  support  of  a  thorough  Inqulrv  In 
these  matters  by  competent  and  Judicious 
authorities.  I  enclose  my  full  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  your  considera- 
tion, and  I  assure  you  of  my  readiness  to  as- 
sist our  government  in  whatever  way  I  can 
to  address  the  wrongs  committed  and  to  speed 
up  both  our  military  withdrawal  as  well  as 
the  safe  return  of  Americans  held  by  the 
enemy. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Augustus  P,  Hawkins, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
his  remarks.  I  might  say  I  did  receive 
full  cooperation  from  the  gentleman.  As 
I  said,  we  did  have  disagreement  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  report. 

I  would  like  to  say  concerning  Con  Son 
prison.  It  was  the  feeling  of  two  members 
that  it  should  probably  have  been  stated 


In  the  summary  report  in  detail,  but  it 
was  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  members  that  discussion  in 
great  detail  of  conditions  found  in  only 
one  section  of  only  one  South  Vietnamese 
prison  might  have  dangerous  imphca- 
tions  as  far  as  North  Vietnamese  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  were  concerned. 
It  was  further  felt  the  North  Vietnamese 
might  seize  upon  the  treatment  of  South 
Vietnamese  political  prisoners  as  a  prop- 
aganda tool.  It  was  a  deep  and  abiding 
concern  for  the  plight  of  captive  U.S. 
servicemen  which  pervaded  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  committee,  so  this  was  a 
matter  of  opinion  I  might  say. 

When  Congressman  Anderson  and 
Congressman  Hawkins  reported  to  me 
about  what  had  been  found  at  Con  Son 
prison  that  Thursday  afternoon,  I  im- 
mediately got  in  touch  with  Ambassador 
Berger.  the  assistant  to  Ambassador 
Bunker,  and  asked  for  an  investigation. 
The  next  morning,  before  boarding  the 
plane  back  to  the  States,  I  talked  to  Am- 
bassador Bunker.  I  assured  him  of  the 
committee's  concern  and  he  told  me  there 
would  be  an  investigation. 

After  arriving  back  in  the  United 
States.  I  called,  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Adair »  of  the  com- 
mittee, called  Mr.  Hannahs  office.  He 
directs  U.S.  aid.  We  talked  with  two  peo- 
ple in  Mr.  Hannah's  office.  We  were  as- 
sured we  would  be  given  reports  as  to 
what  had  been  done  on  this  situation. 
The  committee  wants  Con  Son  prison 
corrected.  I  have  taken  action  to  see  that 
this  is  done.  However,  we  were  concerned 
b"  what  might  happen  in  making  Con 
Son  a  strong  issue  in  the  report  as  far 
as  American  prisoners  of  war  were  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  select  committee. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 
I  notice  there  are  other  colleagues  who 
were  not  on  the  committee  who  wish  to 
take  part  in  this  colloquy,  so  I  will  try 
to  be  brief. 

I  should  like  to  express,  in  behalf  of 
the  minority  members  on  the  special 
committee,  our  appreciation  to  Chair- 
man Montgomery  for  the  fact  that  he 
did  permit  those  of  us  who  went  to  Viet- 
nam and  to  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia 
with  him,  the  opportunity  to  do,  or  to 
suggest,  nearly  anjthing  we  had  in  mind 
which  might  advance  our  mission. 

I  did  not  personally  seek  assignment 
to  this  particular  committee.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I  did  not  was  that  I  had 
some  reservations  about  whether  or  not 
such  a  committee  could  get  a  free,  inde- 
pendent and  objective  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam,  and  I  believe  if  anyone 
looks  back  at  the  experiences  of  other 
factfinding  groups  one  would  have  to 
have  some  reservations  along  those  lines. 
However,  it  does  seem  to  me,  in  retro- 
spect, I  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
that  under  his  leadership  and  in  the 
maimer  by  which  he  let  us  go  our  ways — 
singly  at  times,  in  pairs  sometimes  or  as 
members  of  teams — we  got  as  good  an 
overall  view  of  the  whole  situation  in 
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Vietnam  as  anyone  could  hope  to  have 
under  all  the  circumstances. 

There  has  been  some  criticism,  and  I 
suppose  that  criticism  was  inevitable, 
that  we  had  too  many  military  briefings. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
deeply  involved  militarily,  not  only  In 
Vietnam  but  in  many  parts  of  Southeast 
Asia,  as  well,  so  that  certain  military 
briefings  were  essential. 

But  I  believe  if  one  would  count  up  the 
number  of  other  contacts  the  commit- 
tee made,  or  that  individual  members  of 
the  committee  made,  one  would  find 
those  other  contacts  and  other  discus- 
sions whereby  we  obtained  different 
points  of  view  besides  that  of  the  mili- 
tary, would  outnumber  the  military 
briefings  we  also  had. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  specifically 
for  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Ross 
Adair,  who  was  supposed  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  and,  so  far  as  I  know  is  still 
ti-ying  to  get  here  but  probably  will  miss 
the  special  order  he  had  for  later  on,  I 
should  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  our  select  committee,  and  I 
believe  for  all  the  minority  members,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  permitted  us  to 
get  the  best  possible  and  most  objective 
look  we  could  at  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  an- 
other member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman   for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  join  my  colleague  in 
expressing  my  personal  appreciation  for 
the  manner  in  which  our  distiiiguished 
chairman  led  the  committee  during  the 
course  of  its  inquiry  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  note  that  this 
committee  was  unique.  So  far  as  anyone 
can  recall,  no  committee  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  purpose  such  as  that  set  forth  in  the 
resolution  which  established  this  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  in  a  large  measure  we 
were  plowing  new  ground.  There  was  no 
well  defined  format.  There  were  no  ac- 
cepted rules  of  procedure. 

I  had  many  of  the  reservations  that 
have  been  voiced  here  today.  But,  in 
locking  back  I  believe  the  chairman  in 
particular  did  pn  excellent  job  in  devel- 
oping the  method  of  operation  and  the 
approach  that  was  calculated  to  yield  the 
kind  of  information  which  could  be  of 
greatest  value  to  us  in  the  discharge  of 
our  duties  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  tho  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee's  work  was  char- 
acterized by  a  spirit  of  true  bipartisan- 
ship and  cooperation.  There  was  never 
any  attempt  by  anyone  to  force  his  own 
ideas  or  conclusions  onto  anyone  else. 
There  was  a  genuine  determination  to 
search  for  truth  in  the  face  of  rather 
difficult  circumstances.  In  my  judgment, 
the  primary  role  of  the  committee  was 
not  to  make  short  run  decisions,  but 
rather  to  assist  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  long  rim  in  fulfilling  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  the  making 


of  decisions  and  the  shaping  of  policy 
in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 

We  have  become  mcreasingly  and 
painfully  aware  in  the  last  few  months 
and  years  of  the  very  heavy  commit- 
ments this  country  has  made  in  South- 
east Asia — commitments  of  both  man- 
power and  money.  We  have  become  heav- 
ily and  deeply  engaged  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  world.  Many  of  these  commit- 
ments were  made  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  or  approval  by  Congress,  Un- 
fortunately, in  many  respects,  the  role 
of  the  Congress  has  been  a  diminishing 
role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
whereas  it  should  be  a  very  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Goveriiment.  Within  Congress  it- 
self the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  somewhat  derelict  in  exercising  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  that 
area.  Therefore,  it  makes  sense  for  a 
committee  such  as  this  to  be  created  and 
dispatched  to  a  part  of  the  world  which 
has  claimed  so  many  American  lives  and 
so  much  of  our  treasure.  It  makes  sense 
that  we  try  to  go  there  to  gain  first-hand 
information  which  can  guide  us  in  the 
future. 

I  believe  there  is  often  a  tendency  to 
dwell  on  mistakes  made  in  the  past.  I 
could  take  several  more  hours  here  talk- 
ing about  Eome  horrendous  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  in  Southeast  Asia,  but 
it  does  no  good  except  to  the  extent  that 
our  knowledge  of  those  mistakes  can  be 
a  guide  to  future  actions  and  help  U3 
avoid  the  same  kinds  of  mistakes  in  the 
future.  In  this  respect  I  felt  that  the  work 
of  the  committee  was  useful  and  can  be 
even  more  useful  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  make  some 
personal  observal.ons  about  some  of  the 
things  I  saw.  While  we  tried  to  avoid  a 
large  number  of  formal  briefings,  we  did 
obtain  most  useful  information  during 
the  course  of  some  briefings.  Military  in- 
formation is  pertinent  to  the  mission. 
The  fact  that  we  did  not  seek  lengthy 
formal  briefings,  at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  carry  with  it  no  implica- 
tion tliat  we  expected  to  receive  inaccu- 
rate information  in  those  briefings.  In 
talking  to  some  of  the  military  people  in 
the  field  I  think  the  way  we  set  about 
our  mission  created  in  some  an  impres- 
sion that  we  felt  any  information  that 
could  come  to  us  by  way  of  briefings 
would  be  incorrect.  From  my  point  of 
view  at  least.  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
record  on  that.  The  cooperation  which 
we  received,  at  least  in  the  areas  I  vis- 
ited and  the  sinall  groups  that  I  took 
part  in  from  our  military  and  diplomatic 
officials  and  others  was  excellent.  I  will 
say  that  we  are  verj'  fortunate  with  the 
high  caliber  of  some  of  the  military  offi- 
cers and  diplomatic  officials  we  have  rep- 
resenting this  country  in  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia.  I  cannot  pay  high 
enough  tribute  to  the  men  who  are  over 
there  risking  their  lives  every  day  for 
something  that  for  the  most  part  they 
think  is  worthwhile. 

There  are  very  few  benefits  that  can 
come  from  a  tragic  involvement  such  as 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  However,  I 
believe  we  can  point  to  one  benefit  that 
will  accrue  to  this  country.  That  is  the 
caliber  of  the  young  men  who  have  been 
in  that  part  of  the  world  who  will  be 


coming  back  by  the  thousands  and  him- 
dreds  of  thousands,  to  take  their  places 
as  citizens  of  this  country,  to  go  back 
to  the  college  campuses,  to  assiune  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  the  country  and 
hopefully  to  come  to  Congress  and  bring 
to  this  body  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
experience  which  they  have  gained  in 
the  course  of  their  service  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  primarj-  pur- 
pose of  our  mission  was  to  try  to  identify 
in  some  way  the  role  that  this  country 
should  play  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  great  poten- 
tial of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 
They  have  large  human  resources,  they 
are  rich  in  terms  of  natural  resources, 
and  they  have  a  great  deal  in  common; 
they  have  common  opportunities  and 
they  have  common  problems.  But  insofar 
as  the  U.S.  role  in  Southeast  Asia  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  if  I  could  use  one  word 
to  describe  it  I  would  say  it  should  be 
"limited"  and  it  should  be  dependent  up- 
on the  demonstrated  ability  and  willing- 
ne.s  of  the  countries  of  that  part  of  the 
world  to  cooperate  and  to  become  mas- 
ters of  their  own  destiny;  to  make  an  ef- 
fort for  themselves  otherwise  no  amount 
of  help  we  can  furnish  will  be  of  any 
lasting  value.  However,  the  main  impetus 
and  main  thrust  has  to  come  from  the 
countries  themselves.  This  would  be  the 
central  theme  that  ought  to  guide  our 
future  actions  and  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  read  the  committee  report  as  well 
as  the  separate  views.  I  am  tremendously 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  obviously  this 
committee  worked  very  hard  and  very 
efficiently.  I  think  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  work  was  done  so  quickly  and  that 
this  report  was  produced  almost  imme- 
diately upon  the  committee's  return. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions, 
one  a  general  question, 

I  notice  that  in  the  supplemental  views 
submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hamilton)  the  views  which  I 
read  with  great  admiration,  he  starts  out 
by  saying : 

You  find  m  Vietnam  evidence  to  support 
the  point  of  view  you  have  when  you  arrive. 
The  complexity  and  the  variety  of  Vietnam  Is 
such  that  the  hawk  and  the  dove  will  each 
observe,  investigate  and  leave  assured  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  view  he  had  when  he  arrived. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  would  share  that  ob- 
servation by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.   Hamilton)? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  not  ex- 
actly share  those  views  and  I  thought 
Mr.  Hamilton — I  have  not  closely  read 
his  report — went  further  to  say  that 
maybe  some  of  his  views  had  been 
changed  somewhat  and  that  he  thought 
it  was  a  worthwhile  trip.  I  do  not  exactly 
interpret  it  to  the  effect  that  he  said  you 
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could  not  change  your  views  when  you 
arrived  and  you  would  have  the  same 
views  when  you  left. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is  the 
way  he  starts  his  comments. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  true,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  concludes  his  com- 
ments in  that  fashion, 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  does  have  further  remarks  and 
that  is  true.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  Cambodia.  Certainly,  I  recall 
the  chairman  in  his  initiation  of  this 
resolution  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
major  emphasis  of  the  mission  should  be 
the  search  and  destroy  missions  into  the 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  by  South  Viet- 
namese and  American  troops.  I  was  curi- 
ous to  look  at  the  sections  of  the  com- 
mittee report  deaUng  with  Cambodia  to 
find  very  little,  really,  in  the  way  of 
evaluation  of  the  Cambodian  operations. 
For  example,  I  find  nothing  in  the  com- 
mittee report  to  sustain  the  contention 
of  the  President  that  these  operations 
were  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
American  lives.  There  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  they  could  not  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  In  fact,  I  notice  in  the  separate 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  he  expressed  the  view  that  these 
operations  in  Cambodia  while  success- 
ful, could  have  been  tmdertaken  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  alone  without 
the  participation  of  U.S.  troops. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  com- 
ment on  that  point? 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  com- 
ment on  this? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  think  perhaps 
the  gentleman  is  right,  maybe  we  should 
have  had  more  details  on  Cambodia. 
There  was  some  information  that  was 
classified  as  far  as  air  strikes,  so  that 
the  committee  did  gain  some  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  7th  Air  Force  op- 
erations In  Cambodia  that  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  report  because  it  was  clas- 
sified. 

We  are  flying  a  limited  number  of  mis- 
sions now  in  Cambodia,  less  than  we 
flew  up  to  June  30. 

I  might  say  that  the  general  consensus 
of  the  committee  as  to  Cambodia,  was 
that  the  next  2  months  are  a  critical 
time  as  far  as  Phnom  Penh  is  concerned, 
whether  the  city  falls  to  the  Communists 
or  not.  That  was  the  general  consensus  of 
the  contunittee  that  there  was  no  re- 
quest for  U.S.  American  ground  troops 
by  any  of  the  officials  of  Cambodia.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee,  that 
there  was  no  need  to  send  U.S.  combat 
ground  forces  into  Cambodia. 

However,  the  committee  did  feel  small 
arms,  communications  equipment,  jeeps, 
trucks  and  some  artillery  support  weap- 
ons, would  help  and  this  equipment  was 
needed  at  once.  We  learned  in  the  report 
that  when  the  Cambodians  received  this 
equipment  they  distributed  it  in  an  or- 
derly manner. 

But  perhaps  the  gentleman  is  right, 
that  maybe  we  should  have  given  more 
consideration  to  this  subject. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  H  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  think  one  of  the  things  about 
Cambodia  that  one  must  realize,  speak- 
ing as  one  who  spent  at  the  most  4  days 
there,  and  the  only  reason  I  am  rising 
at  this  time  is  that  we  cannot  be  definite 
at  this  time. 

For  instance,  I  found  to  my  surprise, 
and  I  did  not  know  this  before  I  went 
there,  that  about  100  percent  of  the 
supplies  in  the  sanctuary  areas,  that 
were  supplying  the  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam, came  through  the  port  of  Siha- 
noukville.  So  I  do  not  think  we  can  be 
definite  at  this  time  as  to  whether  this 
was  a  great  success  until  some  time  has 
passed,  imtil  we  find  whether  or  not 
Sihanoukville  is  opened  again  to  the 
Communists,  and  if  they  are  able  to  again 
use  the  port  and  transport  the  supplies 
back  into  these  areas,  and  that  possibly 
the  Cambodian  action  represents  maybe 
only  a  few  months'  delay,  but  they  still 
will  be  able  to  replenish  the  supplies.  So 
I  do  not  think  you  can  be  absolutely  def- 
inite at  this  time  as  to  whether  this 
was  a  success. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  the  statement  the  commit- 
tee concluded  that  the  Cambodian  op- 
erations could  have  been  undertaken  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops  without  active 
U.S.  participation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  I  made  it 
very  clear,  as  a  matter  of  hindsight, 
which  is  always  better  than  foresight, 
that  I  concluded  after  talking  with  our 
men  who  work  with  the  ARVN,  that 
they  foimd  the  ARVN  were  in  much  bet- 
ter shape  to  undertake  this  operation 
than  they  had  realized  for  undertaking 
this  action,  and  I  think  that  was  so. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, for  taking  the  initiative  to  organize 
such  a  mission  to  Vietnam. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  re- 
port, and  especially  the  emphasis  that 
the  committee  was  placed  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  economy  of  South  Viet- 
nam, in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
struggle. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  any  members 
of  the  committee  were  briefed  on  the 
extent  of  our  assistance  program,  the 
commercial  import  program,  or  in- 
quired of  AID  about  other  aspects  of  our 
program— who  might  be  able  to  answer 
a  question  or  two  about  this  aspect  of  our 
past  efforts  at  economic  stabilization. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes,  several  of 
our  members,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Robison)  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  wrote 
part  of  the  report  on  the  economy  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  some  answers  from  AID  about  certain 
nefarious  dealings.  Maybe  these  gentle- 
men have  the  answers.  I  have  tried  to 
find  out  from  AID  how  many  firms  who 
generally  do  business  with  AID,  who 
supply    AID    commodities,    how    many 


firms  were  guilty  of  any  type  of  indiscre- 
tion in  their  dealings  and  the  final  dis- 
position of  these  cases.  I  received  a  list 
from  AID  some  months  back,  on  which 
there  were  some  175  firms  that  had  either 
been  disbarred,  debarred,  or  that  were 
subject  to  prior  review,  some  in  amounts 
of  up  to  $1  million  in  kickbacks,  and  for 
false  certifications,  another  one  for  $194.- 
000,  another  one  for  hsdf  a  million  dol- 
lars. No  record  of  final  disposition  was 
forthcoming  however.  No  record  of  how 
many  dollars  the  U.S.  taxpayer  was 
cheated  out  of,  or  why  these  firms  were 
not  brought  to  account  for  their  un- 
scrupulous dealings.  After  questioning 
AID  I  find  that  I  got  a  list  back  from 
them  of  only  14  of  the  175  cases  on 
which  any  adjudication  had  been  made. 

I  was  wondering  whether  we  are  still 
doing  business  with  some  of  these  firms? 
I  have  asked  this  question  many  times 
even  to  the  Director  of  AID  for  Vietnam 
in  hearings  before  the  Far  East  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  to  this  day  nobody  seems  to  be 
able  to  give  me  the  answers. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  cannot  give  the 
answer  either,  but  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league with  respect  to  the  specific  inter- 
est he  has  left  that  one  thing  the  select 
committee  did  before  leaving  for  Vietnam 
was  to  circularize  all  of  our  colleagues 
asking  them  if  there  was  some  specific 
item  or  special  area  of  concern  to  them 
that  they  would  like  to  have  us  make 
inquiry  into. 

I  do  regret  that,  insofar  as  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Wolff t 
now  brings  out.  that  this  was  not  some- 
thing that  came  to  our  prior  attention. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  We  are  continuing  to 
give  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  One  of  the 
reconmiendations  made  in  the  report  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  we  will  have  to  continue 
to  bolster  the  South  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy. Naturally,  we  will  have  to  bolster 
the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  in  order 
to  establish  a  viable  state. 

But  if  we  permit  wrongdoings  like  this 
to  go  unchallenged,  I  do  not  think  we 
will  be  able  to  bolster  their  economy  or 
their  government.  We  will  set  as  an  ex- 
ample the  continued  reward  for  cheating 
the  United  States  and  peipetuate  the 
rampant  corruption. 

One  particular  case  in  point  is  a  phar- 
maceutical firm  which  back  in  1967  was 
found  guilty  of  kickbacks  amounting  to 
$1  million.  The  Vietnamese  who  received 
those  kickbacks  is  still  in  Vietnam  run- 
ning around  quite  free  because  the  Viet- 
namese Government  failed  to  prosecute 
him.  And  we  condone  this — tlie  cheating 
of  our  Government. 

What  are  we  doing  in  order  to  get  the 
Vietnamese  Government  to  live  up  to 
their  obligations? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  the  answer. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who 
has  just  returned  desire  to  speak  on  this 
question? 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  do  not  have  the 
answer  I  want  for  the  gentleman. 

Maybe  I  should  identify  myself  in  this 
connection.  I  headed  a  group  of  volun- 
teers to  Vietnam  2  V2  years  ago  composed 
of  one  other  Congressman,  myself,  two 
political  scientists,  one  of  them  who  is 
very  well  known,  Mr.  Griffin  formerly  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  more  re- 
cently of  American  University  where  he 
headed  the  Foreign  Language  Service 
School.  He  has  always  had  an  avid  in- 
terest in  Asia. 

There  were  two  businessmen,  an  Iowa 
farmer  and  a  distinguished  lady  from 
Iowa,  and  two  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
Also  the  Negro  mayor  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  that  made  up  our  committee. 

We  were  asked  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  go  back  a  second 
time  on  tour  and  make  our  observations 
on  the  operation  as  we  saw  it  before  and 
visit  the  places  where  we  had  been  be- 
fore and  to  make  comparisons. 

That  we  have  done  and  returned  and 
we  are  in  the  process  of  writing  our  re- 
port. 

In  regard  to  this  specific  question,  re- 
gretfully almost  nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  regard.  We  had  done  a  lot  in  the 
area  of  corrections.  But  it  is  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  this  over  there.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  too  impossible,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  shortcomings  we  do  speak 
of  in  our  report.  At  present  this  does  not 
have  this  type  of  report  now.  but  we  will 
have  something  to  that  point  when  our 
report  is  made. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  comment 
further  on  his  question  we  were  con- 
cerned that  we  saw  too  many  American 
civilians  in  Vietnam,  especially  in  Saigon. 
We  saw  no  reason  why  we  could  not  start 
reducing  the  number  of  American  civil- 
ians even  if  it  involved  contractors. 

This  was  of  concern  to  the  committee. 
We  have  taken  most  of  the  American 
soldiers  out  of  Saigon,  but  we  do  have 
American  civilians  all  over  the  place. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  any  amount 
of  Vietnamization  is  going  to  help  us 
unless  and  until  we  root  out  the  corrup- 
tion that  exists  in  the  government  there. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  it,  and  I  have  made  several  re- 
quests to  Ambassador  Bunker  to  no 
avail,  and  continue  to  condone  outright 
thieving,  we  will  never  bring  law  or 
order  to  Vietnam  or  any  place  else  for 
that  matter  of  fact. 

All  the  lives  we  have  given — the  money 
we  have  spent,  will  be  to  no  avail  because 
the  image  of  America  will  continue  that 
we  condone  leadership  and  individuals 
who  are  stealing  us  blind — who  are  in 
cahoots  with  a  corrupt  way  of  life  that 
offers  no  alleviation  to  the  depravity  of 
communism. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  As  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  that  launched 
your  committee  on  its  very  interesting 
travels,  I  have  been  following  your  re- 


ports and  comments  with  much  interest. 
I  want  to  commend  you  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  you  carried  out  the  duties  assigned 
to  you  by  the  House. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  your 
effort  as  you  know.  We  are  now  debat- 
ing a  Congressional  Reorganization  Act. 
I  think  if  some  of  our  committees  acted 
as  promptly  and  responsively  as  did 
yours,  the  hue  and  cry  for  congressional 
reform  might  not  be  quite  as  loud  as  It  Is 
now  across  the  land. 

Speaking  of  congressional  reform.  I 
wondered  if  you  had  any  opportunity 
during  your  travels  to  speak  to  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  in  Vietnam, 
or  members  of  the  representative  gov- 
erning body  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes,  we  met  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Vietnam,  Congress- 
man RoBisoN.  and  Congressman  Han- 
sen and  Congressman  Anderson  talked 
to  South  Vietnamese  Senators  and  also 
Representatives,  and  we  also  met  with 
members  of  the  House  Assembly  In 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  your  final  report. 
Are  there  references  to  those  meetings  in 
that  final  report? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes,  there  are 
such  references. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  reason  I  raise 
the  point  is  I  believe  sometimes  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  perhaps  the  Amer- 
ican public  fail  to  realize  those  countries 
do  have  representative  bodies.  During  my 
last  trip  to  Vietnam  I  spoke  with  several 
members  and  was  impressed  that  after  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  that  they  had 
had  with  representative  goverrmient, 
those  members  impressed  me  as  anxious 
to  fulfill  their  duty.  They  were  not  rub- 
berstamps,  and  they  were  quite  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and,  indeed,  needed 
guidance  and  reassurance  from  repre- 
sentatives such  as  ourselves. 

To  your  knowledge,  did  the  South 
Vietnam's  Assembly  have  knowledge  of 
these  prison  conditions,  for  example,  that 
were  referred  to  earlier  in  this  discus- 
sion? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  to  an- 
swer that  question.  He  talked  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  South  Vietnam, 
who  has  jurisdiction  over  these  prisons 
He  could  comment  further. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  Con- 
gressman Hawkins,  I,  and  others  did  talk 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  in  the  Low^er  House  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Assembly.  He  was  verj-  much 
aware  and  concerned  relative  to  the  alle- 
gation of  "tiger  cages"  and  treatment  of 
that  nature.  We  met  with  him.  We  met 
the  night  of  the  day  we  visited  Con  Son, 
just  prior  to  our  early  morning  depar- 
ture. I  can  relate  to  you  that  he  was  ap- 
preciative of  the  fact  that  finally  these 
conditions  can  be  confirmed,  that  they 


have  been  seen.  He  appealed  to  us  to  do 
all  we  possibly  could  to  bring  their  exist- 
ence and  the  conditions  therein  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  and  to 
our  own  Congress,  and  he  indicated  that 
he  would  report  the  following  morning  to 
the  members  of  his  committee. 

As  I  am  reminded,  there  have  been 
some  hearings  going  on  within  his  com- 
mittee on  this  very  subject,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prison  reform. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  very  Interested 
in  this  subject,  and  I  just  want  to  con- 
firm that  the  South  Vietnamese  Assem- 
bly was  aware  of  these  conditions  and 
was  holding  hearings  on  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  They 
were  aware  of  the  allegations  of  these 
conditions.  Apparently  they  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  produce  any  direct,  first- 
hand evidence  of  their  existence.  They 
were  aware  of  the  accusation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  might  further 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  about 
the  General  Assembly  by  saying  it  might 
be  a  little  different  from  our  House  of 
Representatives  in  that  they  have  a  more 
rapid  turnover  then  we  do  of  members  of 
their  Congress — about  two  or  three  of 
their  members  are  killed  by  the  Com- 
mimists  each  year. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  A  good  point  and  it 
fortifies  my  conviction  that  we  in  the 
House  should  be  doing  more  to  help  them 
with  their  efforts  and  deliberations  to 
make  representative  government  work  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  have  long  urged  this 
and  feel  It  would  be  helpful  to  a  suc- 
cessful Vietnamization  program. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  his  leadership  and 
outstanding  work  on  this  select  com- 
mittee. I  also  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Southeast  Asia  at  about  the 
same  time  this  committee  did  and  would 
like  to  share  a  few  of  my  own  observa- 
tions. 

From  fire  base  Mo  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  sanctuary 
known  as  the  fish  hook,  I  saw  elements  of 
the  2d  Battalion,  1st  Air  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion, pulling  back  from  Cambodia  on 
June  30,  the  final  day  set  by  President 
Nixon.  There  was  much  evidence  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  officers  and  men  seemed 
near  unanimous  in  applauding  the  ac- 
tion. The  weapons  and  materiel  captured 
should  bring  more  flexibility  in  Vietnam- 
ization, hopefully  allowing  a  .'aster  rate 
of  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

There  Is  evidence  of  progress  In  many 
areas  of  the  coimtry  since  I  was  last 
there  in  August  1969.  In  the  rich  Mekong 
Delta  area,  for  example.  Government 
control  has  Increased  enormously  and  a 
relative  degree  of  calm  and  prosperity 
has  come  to  much  of  the  coimtryslde. 
Yet.  in  the  vast  mountainous  areas  and 
In  the  jimgles,  the  Vletcong  and  North 


Vietrmmese  roam  In  small  imits  and 
bands  at  will.  Seeing  is  believing — and 
you  really  do  have  to  see  the  coimtry 
to  believe  how  this  could  possibly  be  with 
such  a  large  number  of  United  States, 
South  Vietnamese,  and  other  friendly 
forces  there. 

I  observed  local  elections  in  several 
areas  and  was  amazed  at  the  amount 
and  freedom  of  participation  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  nation  has  a  tradition  of  local 
government  that  is  very  strong,  but  a 
national  democratic  republic  is  some- 
thing entirely  new  to  them.  They  have 
made  some  significant  advances  toward 
a  truly  representative  and  responsive 
government,  but  they  have  much  further 
to  go  m  this  regard.  We  should  continue 
to  use  our  influence  toward  this  end. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  relate  completely  their  government 
processes  to  our  democratic  system  and 
institutions.  From  the  time  of  our  inde- 
pendence, we  have  known  no  other  way. 
America  was  born  Into  a  democratic  tra- 
dition, but  such  is  completely  new  to  them 
and  they  are  not  yet  ready. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
position  to  continue  pressing  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  for  much 
needed  reforms  and  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  all  segments  of 
their  people.  The  military  battle  may  be 
on  the  decline,  but  the  economic  and 
political  war  rages  on.  In  my  judgment, 
the  ultimate  survival  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  depends  on  successful  action  in 
all  three  of  these  areas. 

As  for  Cambodia,  there  Is  one  single 
thought  uppermost  in  my  mind  after 
meeting  with  leading  Government  offi- 
cials in  Phnom  Penh  on  July  3,  and  talk- 
ing with  U.S.  Embassy  people  and  others. 
That  thought  being— they  want  to  do  it 
for  themselves. 

These  proud  and  fiercely  independent 
people  tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  the 
.Asian  Continent  just  want  to  remain  neu- 
tral and  independent  in  their  own  way. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  help  them  do  just  that — at  very 
little  relative  cost  to  us— and  no  further 
direct  involvement  of  U.S.  troops.  In  the 
meantime,  we  could  reap  the  added  bonus 
of  greater  stabilization  of  the  situation  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Notwithstanding  what  you  may  have 
read  or  been  led  to  believe,  the  Lon  Nol 
government  of  Cambodia  does  not  appear 
in  danger  of  being  toppled.  Increased 
military  pressures  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  could  change  this 
at  any  time,  but  the  government  gains 
strength  each  day  as  Its  army  becomes 
better  trained  and  equipped. 

Another  myth  that  should  be  exploded 
is  that  the  government  overthrew  Prince 
Sihanouk  through  some  hook  or  crook 
and  that  it  Is  neither  representative  nor 
the  legitimate  government  of  this  nation 
of  7  million.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  only  change  in  leadership  has 
been  the  removal  of  Sihanouk  as  chief  of 
state  by  the  duly  elected  and  constituted 
National  Assembly  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  he  had  become 
chief  of  state  by  action  of  this  same 
assembly. 


Lon  Nol  was  Prime  Minister  under 
Sihanouk  and  remained  in  the  same  posi- 
tion after  the  March  18  action.  All  other 
top  government  officials  did  likewise.  But 
they  came  finally  to  the  realization  that 
the  only  way  they  coiUd  fully  assert  their 
independence  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  was  to  take  the 
action  they  did. 

A  massive  U.S.  aid  program  is  not  de- 
sired or  desirable,  nor  from  all  indica- 
tions does  it  appear  to  be  necessary. 
These  people  are  not  grabbing  for  all  they 
can  get  from  us,  but  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely seek  economic  and  military  aid  to 
help  them  do  the  job  In  their  own  way  for 
their  own  coimtry. 

They  vitally  need  this  help  and  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  they  ought  to  get  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
saw  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  in  Viet- 
nam. This  is  the  second  time  the  gentle- 
man has  been  to  Southeast  Asia  and  he 
has  gained  a  very  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge on  Indochina. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornla. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  report 
and  compliment  the  committee  on  the 
objectivity,  particularly  in  comparison  to 
the  Presidential  committee  that  preceded 
the  gentleman's  committee. 

May  I  also  make  a  personal  comment. 
This  appointment  as  a  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  not  only  a  reflection  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Speaker  in  selecting  the 
gentleman,  but  it  also  strikes  a  blow  for 
those  of  us  who  have  maintained  that  the 
seniority  system  should  not  be  an  abso- 
lute around  here.  The  gentleman  has  per- 
formed so  well  in  this  case  that  he  is  a 
prime  example  that  the  inflexibility  of 
the  seniority  system  on  committees  can 
stand  some  scrutiny. 

However,  I  have  only  one  question  if 
the  gentleman  wUl  permit  me  to  phrase 
its  context  at  some  length.  As  I  under- 
stood the  Piesidenfs  theory  in  terms  of 
the  necessity  of  the  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia, it  was  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the 
American  Army  as  we  withdrew  from 
South  Vietnam,  to  make  possible  our 
withdiawal  without  being  jeopardized  by 
flank  attacks  from  the  enemy.  I  have 
some  problem  in  understanding  that  sit- 
uation, given  these  facts.  In  the  latest 
Pentagon  figures  I  have  seen  there  is  in- 
dication that  there  are  under  arms  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  no  less  than  1,- 
200,000  men  with  armor  and  with  artil- 
lery and  with  air.  I  find  opposing  that 
1,200.000  men  is  p  force  of  not  more  than 
240,000.  which  is  the  highest  figure  I  ever 
have  seen,  comprised  both  of  the  VC  and 
North  Vietnamese,  none  of  whom  have 
armor  or  air  or  artillery. 

I  gather  under  the  analysis  of  the 
President  that  is  used  to  justify  the  in- 
cursion into  Cambodia  that  the  1,200,000 
South  Vietnamese  with  armor,  artillery, 
and  air  are  insufficiently  skilled,  dedi- 
cated, or  committed  to  protect  a  leisurely 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  against 
this  240,000  enemy  without  armor,  air, 
and  artillery.  Was  the  gentleman's  com- 


mittee able  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  those  assumptions?  Is  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  1.200,000  men,  so  inade- 
quate that  it  is  unable  to  protect  our 
withdrawal  over  a  period  of  a  year's  time 
or  more  from  the  enemy  force  of  240,000 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Can  I  answer 
tliat  question  in  this  way? 

I  would  say  it  was  the  general  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  that  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  on  the  sanctuaries  was 
a  military  success,  and  it  probably  de- 
layed the  enemy  for  at  least  6  months. 

In  my  personal  opinion  I  think  the  big 
gain  out  of  the  Cambodian  operation  was 
that  it  gave  the  South  Vietnamese  the 
confidence  they  needed. 

I  personally  think  we  should  continue 
to  withdraw  Americans  from  South  Viet- 
nam even  though  we  m^ght  have  some 
setbacks  but  the  withdrawal  should  be 
orderly.  I  think  the  Vietnamese  can  han- 
dle the  situation  and  it  should  be  up  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  now.  We  should 
bring  the  Americans  home. 

In  my  opinion  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Na\'y  are  capable 
of  handling  the  situation. 

We  met  with  a  third  secretary  at  the 
North  Vietnam  Embassy  in  Vientiane, 
Laos.  They  are  a  mean,  tough  enemy 
which  uses  guerrilla  tactics.  This  is  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  completely  anni- 
hilate them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  have 
understood  any  other  approach  except 
for  one  thing.  When  one  flies  over  and 
sees  the  millions  of  acres  of  unused  land, 
it  Is  possible  to  realize  how  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  strike  at  their  own  will 
at  a  place  of  their  own  choosing  and  then 
run  back  into  the  forest  and  nobody  can 
find  them. 

One  cannot  match  one  man  for  one 
man  under  those  kinds  of  circumstances. 
They  must  have  about  10  to  1  or  more  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  side. 

The  object  was  to  rob  them  of  their 
arsenal  in  the  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
another  question? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Would,  under  the  same 
rationale,  it  be  a  feasible  action  on  our 
part  to  invade  the  Laotian  sanctuaries? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  cannot  answer 
that  specifically.  I  say  it  is  a  different 
problem. 

I  will  say  It  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  almost  Impossible,  to  ever  de- 
fend against  the  Laotian  sanctuaries  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country-.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  where  almost  nobodj-  lives. 
In  that  mountainous  area  it  would  take  a 
huge  army  to  defend  that  mountainous 
area.  The  South  Vietnamese  may  be 
fighting  up  there  for  20  or  30  years.  But 
that  does  not  mean  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  cannot  be  secured. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  have  just  one  final 
question. 

You  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  was  your  belief  it  would  not  be  de- 
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sirable  for  American  armies  to  be  utilized 
to  prevent  a  takeover  of  Cambodia  by 
the  Communists;  did  I  understand  you 
correctly? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  What  I  said  was 
that  I  saw  no  reason  for  using  American 
ground  troops  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  that  because  you  be- 
lieve the  Cambodians  can  defend  their 
own  country? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes;  I  believe  in 
the  future  we  should  take  a  real,  good, 
hard  look  at  wherever  we  use  American 
troops  in  Southeast  Asia,  because  there 
are  some  problems  which  develop  when 
we  bring  in  American  troops. 

I  do  say  in  some  cases  we  should  give 
financial  aid  and  we  should  give  military 
supplies.  That  pertains  to  the  other 
countries  over  there  also. 

When  we  send  in  U.S.  troops,  the  Com- 
munists turn  it  around  and  use  it  against 
us.  They  say  that  this  government  we  are 
supporting  has  become  a  puppet  govern- 
ment, and  in  some  cases  they  are  right. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that,  under  your  theory,  your  be- 
lief is  that  the  Cambodian  people  are 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Communists  than  are  the  South  Viet- 
namese? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  believe  they 
need  the  South  Vietnamese  support.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  there  now.  I  do 
not  believe  they  need  American  troops 
there.  These  two  countries  have  common 
boundaries  and  common  problems. 

The  Cambodians  are  known  to  have 
South  Vietnamese  help,  and  they  are 
getting  it  now. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  have  just  a  reserva- 
tion. I  will  ask  no  more  questions.  I  do 
have  a  reservation  about  the  South  Viet- 
namese who  are  not  able  to  defend  their 
own  country  without  American  troops, 
nor  even  able  to  protect  American  troops 
as  we  withdraw,  going  into  Cambodia 
to  defend  Cambodia  against  Commimist 
troops. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  generaUy  be- 
lieve we  can  have  an  orderly  withdrawal 
and  they  can  defend  their  own  country 
and  help  Cambodia.  However,  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  need  some  air  support 
from  us  and  also  logistic  support. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  might  remind  our 
chairman,  who  has  been  discussing  this 
subject  of  Cambodia  with  the  gentle- 
man, that  I  had  reservations  originally 
about  the  necessity  for  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  incursion  into  the  Cambodian 
sanctuary  areas.  But  the  American  sol- 
diers who  were  taking  part  in  that  op- 
eration had  no  question  about  the  need 
for  it  and  the  justification  for  it,  as  I 
disciissed  it  with  some  of  them.  Their 
understanding  was  that  every  bullet 
which  was  captured  or  found  in  those 
hidden  areas,  and  every  mortar  round 
which  was  captured  or  found,  was  one 
less  bullet  or  one  less  mortar  round  to 
kill  Americans  and  take  American  lives. 
For  whatever  this  is  worth,  there  was 
justification  for  it  in  their  minds. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Before  I  yield,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  had  a  very 
capable  staff.  We  had  some  problems 
with  one  of  the  staff  members — these 
things  do  happen — but  we  did  have 
eight  staff  members.  Seven  of  them  were 
dedicated,  and  they  worked  very,  very 
hard. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  extend  the  time  of  the  special  order 
for  another  15  minutes  because  I  want 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  a  number  of  questions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  a  special  order 
cannot  be  extended  for  more  than  1 
hour. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Is  there  any  way 
that  time  may  be  obtained  to  extend  it 
for  another  15  minutes? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Adair; 
had  1  hour,  and  he  took  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  time  to  other  gentlemen 
like  you  who  wish  to  ask  questions.  I  do 
not  know  who  has  the  next  hour.  May- 
be the  Chair  could  tell. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  make  a  request 
after  the  other  special  orders  have  been 
completed,  he  can  make  the  request  for 
a  special  order. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  How  m.any  addi- 
tional special  orders  are  there  between 
now  and  then  ? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Seven. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEm.  How  much  time  is 
left  on  this  special  order?  Is  there  suffi- 
cient time  for  two  or  three  questions 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
15  minutes  after  all  other  special  orders 
have  been  granted.  Then  maybe  we  can 
continue.  I  have  some  questions,  also. 
Many  of  these  special  orders  will  not  be 
taken,  and  perhaps  the  gentlemen  will 
stay. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  there  is  in  those  seven 
special  orders? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Three 
hours  and  55  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  imagine  the 
gentlemen  who  have  time  in  those  spe- 
cial orders  will  probably  let  us  have  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hanna). 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  here  I  hope  we  can  discuss  some 
of  the  economic  problems  associated  with 
this  matter.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I 


was  coauthor  of  the  resolution  that  sent 
the  committee  over.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  that  we  have  blown  holes 
all  over  that  country  and  we  have  created 
fantastic  problems  with  regard  to  the 
farmland.  It  will  take  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  work  and  money  to 
get  these  farmlands  back  into  produc- 
tion. I  have  seen  holes  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter out  there.  They  are  trying  to  repair 
the  damage  to  hospitals  also  that  are 
full  of  injured  people.  People  are  just 
being  taken  out  of  the  coimtry  and 
placed  in  the  cities.  We  have  created 
tremendous  problems  there.  It  has  been 
said,  with  friends  like  this,  who  needs 
enemies.  I  hope  we  can  discuss  some  of 
that. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  wonder  if  I 
might  direct  a  number  of  questions  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
knows  that  I  respect  him  and  consider 
him  a  friend,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that 
I  raise  these  questions. 

The  first  is  this:  If  it  is  true,  as  you 
suggest,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
now  ready  to  take  over  the  fighting  them- 
selves, then  is  it  not  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  its  forces  in 
an  orderly  fashion  as  quickly  as  possible? 
That  is  to  say,  should  there  not  be  a 
commitment  to  finish  our  withdrawal  by 
a  fixed  date  so  it  is  settled  that  we  are  not 
going  to  go  back  in,  even  if  there  are  what 
the  gentleman  has  called  setbacks?  Or 
if  these  setbacks  became  serious  would 
you  favor  our  staying  there  longer  or 
perhaps  even  sending  more  troops  in? 
And  if  the  latter  is  your  position,  just 
how  bad  do  the  setbacks  have  to  be 
before  you  would  suspend  or  reverse  our 
withdrawals?  In  short,  if  ARVN  is  now 
able  to  take  on  the  bulk  of  the  fighting, 
is  it  not  simple  commonsense  for  us  to 
annoimce  a  terminal  date  for  our  in- 
volvement in  the  combat,  and  if  we  do 
not  do  that,  do  we  not  seriously  increase 
the  risk  of  being  sucked  back  in  if  things 
do  not  go  as  the  Thieu-Ky  government 
wants  them  to  go? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Well.  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  question  in  this 
fashion:  In  our  report  we  recommended 
that  the  withdrawals  of  American  troops 
not  be  announced  as  to  the  date  of  such 
withdrawals,  because  the  only  one  who 
really  benefits  is  the  enemy.  We  had  off 
the  record  talks  with  correspondents 
over  in  Southeast  Asia  and  they  felt  this 
is  one  thing  that  should  not  be  done; 
they  thought  we  should  not  have  an  ad- 
vanced announced  timetable.  They  said 
bring  the  Americans  home  and  then  an- 
nounce how  many  you  had  brought 
home. 

I  would  say  to  the  second  part  of  the 
gentleman's  question,  that  there  will  be 
some  setbacks  in  South  Vietnam.  But 
if  they  cannot  make  it  now — the  South 
Vietnamese — they  might  not  be  able  to 
make  it  in  2  or  3  years  from  now.  So 
I  see  no  reason  that  we  would  have  to 
rush  troops  back  there  from  the  United 
States.  However,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  we  will  have 
to  continue  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
some  military  equipment  and  some  fi- 


nancial help.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
give  them  some  air  support — B-52  sup- 
port. The  committee  felt  that,  really,  the 
big  problem  facing  the  South  Vietnamese 
was  the  economic  situation;  the  f>aci- 
fication  and  Vietnamization  programs 
were  moving  along  but  that  the  danger 
lies  in  the  shaky  ground  on  which  the 
piaster  rests.  It  is  when  the  farmers 
find  out  that  the  piaster  will  not  buy 
what  they  thought  it  would,  that  you  will 
have  the  Thieu  government  in  trouble. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  he  found  any  evidence  to 
confirm  reports  that  many  Cambodians 
are  very  worried  and  unhappy  about  the 
presence  of  any  Vietnamese,  including 
South  Vietnamese,  within  their  borders? 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  it  has  been 
widely  reported  that  the  Cambodians  feel 
that  they  most  need  protection  against 
the  Vietnamese,  and  that  the  continued 
presence  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
in  Cambodia  may  be  viewed  by  Cambo- 
dians not  as  a  protection  but  as  a  danger. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  went  into  two 
of  the  villages  and  talked  to  the  Cam- 
bodians in  the  villages.  I  found,  without 
exception,  this  to  be  the  case.  They  hate 
the  North  Vietnamese.  They  are  not  ex- 
actly in  love  with  the  South  Vietnamese, 
but  they  are  glad  to  have  them  there  so 
long  as  they  will  help  protect  them  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  then  they 
want  them  out.  That  is  the  situation 
they  are  in. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
happens  then  when  we  leave  and  when 
the  South  Vietnamese  leave  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  do  not?  Do  we  go 
back?  I  do  not  understand  the  scenario  if 
that  contingency  arises,  and  it  seems  ex- 
tremely likely  that  it  wUl  arise  if  our 
troops  and  the  South  Vietnamese  troops 
are  in  fact  going  to  withdraw  and  stay 
withdrawn  sometime. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  want  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  stay  only  so  long 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  North  Viet- 
namese from  taking  them  over. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  he 
disbelieve  reports  of  the  incarceration  of 
large  niunbers  of  Vietnamese  in  Cam- 
bodian prison  camps,  or  does  he  agree 
that  such  camps  exist  and  further  com- 
plicate an  already  difficult  situation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  did  not  know 
any  were  in  prison  camps.  The  South 
Vietnamese  were  because  their  people 
that  escaped  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
came  into  the  towns  and  fled,  they 
wanted  to  go  anywhere  to  get  out  of  it. 
They  may  have  also  just  wanted  to  get 
out  of  an  area  where  there  is  war  going 
on.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  was 
mainly  the  answer. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
imposing  on  the  generosity  of  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  so  I  will  be  as 
brief  as  I  can. 


But  I  must  say  that  I  was  horrified  if 
not  exactly  surprised  by  these  new  dis- 
closures of  how  this  government  that  we 
have  supported  with  50,000  American 
lives  treats  people  it  does  not  like.  I  am 
ashamed  to  be  allied  to  such  a  govern- 
ment— more  accurately,  to  be  yoked  to 
such  a  government,  not  because  our  se- 
curity demands  it,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  other  alliances  with  some  brutal  gov- 
ernments in  the  past  but  because,  so  we 
are  told,  this  is  a  government  defend- 
ing "freedom." 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  also  by  the  al- 
most casual  reaction  of  our  Government 
and  in  this  body  to  the  disclosure  of  these 
conditions.  Has  this  war  so  dulled  our 
national  conscience  that  we  can  no 
longer  cry  out  against  horrors  like  these 
even — or  maybe  especially — when  it  is 
clear  that  we  share  responsibility  for 
their  perpetration? 

But  it  is  not  only  because  I  am  ap- 
palled at  conditions  in  Con  Son  that  I 
am  disturbed  by  this  kind  of  reaction.  I 
think  halfhearted  American  protests 
about  evils  over  which  we  have  some  con  - 
trol  severely  weakens  our  case  against 
the  mistreatment  of  American  prisoners 
by  North  Vietnam.  How  can  you  demand 
humane  treatment  for  American  prison- 
ers and  at  the  same  time  all  but  yawn 
over  inhumane  treatment  of  Vietnamese 
prisoners — unless  you  assume  that  Amer- 
icans are  a  sort  of  master  race  who  must 
be  treated  according  to  different  stand- 
ards than  Vietnamese,  a  double  stand- 
ard that  many  Asians  already  suspect 
we  abide  by? 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  dread  about 
how  American  POW's  are  being  treated 
in  North  Vietnam — and  I  believe  that  in- 
cludes all  of  us — should  be  grateful  to 
our  two  very  able  and  honorable  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Akderson  and  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, for  bringing  the  situation  at  Con 
Son  to  light.  It  is  not  these  courageous 
men  who  risk  giving  Hanoi  an  excuse  to 
mistreat  American  prisoners;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  those  who  fail  to  protest 
the  conditions  they  have  exposed,  those 
who  refuse  to  join  in  the  demand  that 
conditions  like  these  be  terminated,  that 
give  such  an  excuse  to  Hanoi.  Everyone 
should  demand  that  all  brutality  against 
all  prisoners  be  terminated.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee agrees  such  brutahty  should  'be 
stopped.  Is  this  not  precisely  the  occa- 
sion for  all  of  us,  whatever  our  views 
about  other  matters  to  join  in  a  world- 
wide effort  to  stop  the  mistreatment  of 
war  prisoners  everywhere? 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  us  who 
have  friends  or  relatives  imprisoned  in 
North  Vietnam — or  anyone  else  who 
cares  about  the  fate  of  these  gallant 
Americans  will  fail  to  see  how  urgent  it 
is  that  conditions  in  Con  Son  be 
changed,  that  those  responsible  for  those 
conditions  be  removed  from  positions  of 
authority  and  punished  appropriately, 
and  that  those  who  concealed  those  con- 
ditions be  disciplined.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi agrees  that  we  tamper  with  the 
well-being  of  the  American  prisoners  in 


North  Vietnam  by  failing  to  respond  to 
these  revelations  in  this  way. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  I  will  briefly  try 
to  answer  the  question.  I  think  it  is  really 
a  matter  of  judgment  how  you  approach 
the  situation.  We  thought  that  the  ap- 
proach was  to  notify  the  proper  authori- 
ties at  once,  and  see  if  this  bad  situation 
could  be  corrected.  And  we  were  con- 
cerned that  it  could  have  some  repercus- 
sions on  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  felt  that 
this  situation  at  Con  Son  Prison  should 
be  corrected  but  we  did  not  think  Con 
Son  should  be  the  main  focus  of  the  re- 
port and  we  knew  the  Communists  would 
use  this  bad  condition  at  the  prison  to 
further  mistreat  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  want  any 
intimation  taken,  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man did  not  mean  to  make  it  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  condon- 
ing what  was  going  on  over  there.  There 
was  not  one  member  of  the  committee 
who  condoned  what  was  going  on  over 
there.  And  within  hours  after  it  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  talked  to  the 
Ambassador  over  there,  and  to  other 
people  over  there,  and  said  "We  want 
something  done  about  this."  This  is  not 
something  that  just  came  up  a  few  days 
ago.  It  was  done  while  we  were  still  over 
there.  As  soon  as  they  got  back  they 
talked  to  the  people  there  to  get  some- 
thing done.  There  was  no  condoning  of 
this  anywhere  along  the  line. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  would  certainly 
not  imply  that  any  Member  of  this  body — 
or  anyone  else  who  saw  conditions  like 
those  reported  at  Con  Son — would  con- 
done them.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
there  are  degrees  of  noncondonation. 
There  are  levels  of  protest.  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  be  a  imanimous  and 
angry  outcry  of  protest  about  these  con- 
ditions, that  we  would  all  agree  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation at  once  or  to  end  our  association 
with  whoever  makes  it  impossible  to  cor- 
rect it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  An- 
derson >  who  are  two  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple were  on  nationwide  TV  on  Monday 
before  the  report  was  filed,  which  was  the 
proper  way  to  do  it  and  they  were  tell- 
ing everybody. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  And  I  am  praising 
them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  merely  want  to  echo 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said,  and  what  our  concern  was  in  expos- 
ing these  conditions  and  to  point  out 
one  fact  I  think  has  not  been  clearly 
stated. 

The  American  official  U.S.  aide  who  ac- 
companied us  to  Con  Son  admitted  to  us 
that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
tiger  cages,  and  that  is  contained  in  the 
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report  which  I  made.  Either  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  if  he  did  not  know, 
nr  knowing,  he  was  concealing  the  fact — 
and  I  think  the  Irtter  is  true  because  this 
was  his  admission. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  someone,  some 
American  officials  were  informed  and  had 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  and  did 
not  expose  them. 

I  think  while  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  certainly  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  certainly  clear  on  this  is- 
sue. I  think  we  must  condemn  those 
American  officials  Including  Frank  Wal- 
ton who  had  knowledge  of  these  condi- 
tions. 

Certainly,  the  members  or  someone  at 
the  Embassy  should  have  had  knowledge, 
and  did  not  as  such  do  something  about 
these  conditions  before  they  were  actually 
revealed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today,  the  report  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  U.S.  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  YOUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sixth 
Decennial  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  the  first  of  which 
was  convened  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  administration  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1909.  will  be  conducted  in 
December  of  this  year  and  February  of 
1971.  For  the  first  time,  this,  the  oldest 
of  White  House  conferences,  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  phases.  First,  there  will 
be  a  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  age 
bracket  zero  to  the  13th  birthday.  This 
Conference  will  be  held  in  December. 
The  Conference  on  Youth  through  age  24 
will  be  held  over  the  Washington's  birth- 
day holiday  in  February  of  1971. 

These  conferences  will  be  conducted 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Honor- 
able Stephen  Hess,  who  President  Nixon 
has  appointed  National  Chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

While  there  are  bound  to  be  overlap- 
ping areas  in  the  two  conferences,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  signLflcant  to  note  that  the 
Children's  Conference  will  address  itself 
to  enhancing  and  cherishing  the  individ- 
uality and  identity  of  each  child,  and  to 
the  recognition  and  encouragement  of 
his  or  her  own  development,  regardless 
of  environmental  conditions  or  circum- 
stances of  birth. 


The  goals  are  more  specific  examina- 
tion through  implementation.  The  Con- 
ference is  then  divided  into  se\'en  clus- 
ters of  forums,  which  will  be  concerned 
with  the  areas  of  individuality;  learning; 
health;  parents  and  families;  communi- 
ties and  environment;  laws,  rights,  and 
responsibilities;  and  child  service  institu- 
tions. Within  each  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned, a  total  of  26  additional  "sub- 
forums"  will  cover  more  specific  topics, 
including  the  right  to  read;  health  pro- 
tection and  disease  prevention;  family 
planning  and  family  economics;  and 
child  development  in  the  mass  media. 

People  will  be  brought  from  all  of  the 
various  disciplines  to  make  up  these 
forums.  Doctors  will  not  be  talking  to 
doctors  about  health,  and  educators  will 
not  be  talking  to  other  educators  about 
education.  These  forums  will,  in  the  true 
sense,  be  multidisciplinary. 

When  the  final  report  is  ready  in  early 
spring,  regional  implementation  meet- 
ings will  be  held  throughout  the  country. 
In  recognition  of  the  changing  needs 
of  our  society,  for  the  first  time  a  sepa- 
rate White  House  Conference  on  Youth 
will  be  held  in  February  of  1971.  And,  as 
I  stated  earlier,  while  there  will  be  a  cer- 
tain overlapping  of  problems  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  stating  that  problems 
of  children  concern  themselves  only  until 
the  13th  birthday,  after  which  they  be- 
come problems  of  youth,  there  is  the  im- 
deniable  fact  that  entire  sets  of  new  prob- 
lems beset  youth  through  age  24. 

Now.  this  Conference,  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  not  merely  be  a  students  confer- 
ence. There  are  some  40  million  youths 
in  the  United  States  in  this  age  group, 
54  percent  of  whom  are  in  school,  7  mil- 
lion in  colleges  and  imiversities.  The  Con- 
ference, then,  will  involve  all  youth:  in 
school  and  out  of  school ;  working  youth ; 
young  people  in  the  military;  teenage 
housewives;  the  affluent;  the  poor;  the 
black  and  the  white;  the  red  and  the 
yellow;  and  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

Five  basic  ground  rules  have  been  es- 
tablished for  the  Youth  Conference. 
First,  the  Conference  will  convene  in 
Washington  in  February  of  1971.  Second, 
it  will  be  composed  of  two-thirds  youth 
and  one-third  adults.  The  above  ratio 
was  decided  upon  as  the  result  of  many 
conversations  with  young  people.  They 
want  the  opportunity  to  relate  to  the 
adult  leadership  of  the  country.  They  do 
not  want  to  talk  to  each  other  in  a 
vacuum. 

Third,  the  Youth  Conference  will  be 
issue-oriented.  It  will  revolve  around  an- 
other series  of  task  forces,  which  will  be 
created  to  deal  with  those  areas  that 
most  concern  the  youth  of  America :  for- 
eign relations,  the  environment,  drugs, 
racial  relations,  recreational  problems, 
and  so  forth. 

Fourth,  a  planning  meeting  of  all  the 
task  forces  will  be  held  in  late  August 
of  this  year.  Fifth,  and  most  important, 
the  Conference  must  not  be  an  end  in 
itself,  but  must  lead  to  a  process  of  im- 
plementation that  will  involve  all  of  the 
major  institutions  and  a  large  body  of 
oiu"  citizenry. 


Ideally,  the  end  result  of  this  confer- 
ence will  be  the  evolvement  of  a  system 
which  will  give  yoimg  people  a  greater 
voice  in  the  actions  that  affect  their  lives 
and  a  greater  "piece  of  the  action"  in  our 
major  social  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earlier  referred  to  the 
overlapping  of  issues.  I  am  becoming  in- 
creasing appalled,  for  example,  when  I 
pick  up  a  newspaper,  such  as  the  Wash- 
ington Simday  Star  of  July  12,  and  read 
an  interview  with  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Officer  Edward  Gaskins,  who 
stated: 

Youths  as  young  as  9  are  using  narcotics — 
using  this  as  a  scapegoat  to  compensate  for 
a  lack  of  other  things.  Older  persons  talk 
them  Into  It.  They're  not  real,  actual,  bad 
kids,  they're  actually  mischevous  [sic];  they 
don't  rob  or  seal,  but  they  get  caught  up  In 
narcotics  and  gambling.  The  ones  who  still 
have  that  little  respect  for  law  enforcement — 
these  are  the  ones  you  can  still  channel  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Officer  Gaskins  is  talking 
about  children  of  age  9.  It  behooves  both 
conferences  to  interrelate,  the  one  with 
the  other,  on  the  problems  that  do  not 
respect  arbitrary  age  delineations.  I  have 
full  confidence  that  Mr.  Hess  will  see  that 
this  is  accomplished. 

The  problems  of  the  Youth  Conference 
are  further  complicated  by  the  on-nish 
of  sophisticated  communications,  which, 
paradoxically,  appears  to  have  provided 
us  with  the  greatest  communications 
breakdown  between  the  generations  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  Indeed,  we  have 
a  communications  crisis  today.  I  quote, 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  results  of  the  Louis 
Harris  poll  of  July  13 : 

Students  Lack  FArrH  in  U.S.  Leasers 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

Although  the  recent  move  of  the  tJnited 
States  into  Cambodia  triggered  massive  pro- 
tests on  college  campuses,  a  comprehensive 
Harris  Survey  of  a  cross-section  of  coUeg-* 
students  reveals  much  wider  disenchantment 
than  merely  over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Large 
numbers  of  today's  student  population  have 
little  faith  in  the  leadership  of  the  country 
and  believe  American  society  should  be  dras- 
tically reconstituted. 

Between  May  20  and  28,  Just  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  a  cross-section  of  820 
undergraduates  in  50  four-year  colleges  were 
surveyed  in  depth  In  a  study  commissioned 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  at  the 
suggestion  of  Chancellor  Alexander  Heard, 
special  adviser  to  the  President  on  problems 
of  campus  unrest. 

The  cross  section  of  students  was  asked  a 
series  of  questions  dealing  with  the  state  of 
America  and  asked  first  whether  they  agreed 
with  the  statement  and  then  if  they  felt  their 
parents  would  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
same  criticism.  The  results  point  up  why  so 
many  college  students  feel  "turned  off"  to- 
day: 

By  78-to-20  per  cent,  students  believe  "the 
real  trouble  with  U.S.  society  is  that  it  lacks 
a  sense  of  values — It  Is  conformist  and  ma- 
terialistic." Yet  by  the  50-to-44  per  cent,  stu- 
dents believe  their  parents  wotild  disagree 
with  the  claim  that  America  Is  lacking  in 
values. 

By  69-to-30  per  cent,  students  disagree 
with  the  proposition  that  "America  must 
maintain  the  policies  it  does,  because  com- 
munism Is  still  our  biggest  threat."  However, 
by  71-to-25  per  cent,  they  think  their  par- 
ents back  up  that  statement. 

By  70-to-25  per  cent,  college  students  agree 
that  "America  will  be  in  trouble  as  long  as 
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U  conttnues  Its  arrogant.  Imperialist  pol- 
icies." The  same  students  think  their  par- 
ents disagree  with  this  claim  about  "U.S.  Im- 
perialism" by  58-22  per  cent. 

By  65-to-32  per  cent,  students  feel  that 
"our  troubles  stem  from  making  economic 
competition  the  basis  of  our  way  of  life."  But 
they  also  think  that  their  parents  go  along 
with  the  Idea  of  a  competitive  society  by  a 
50-to-43  per  cent  margin. 

Finally,  by  a  lopsided  81-to-17  per  cent, 
students  say  that  "until  the  older  genera- 
tion comes  to  understand  the  new  priorities 
and  lifestyle  of  the  young,  serious  conflict  is 
going  to  continue."  Contrary  to  most  other 
results,  however,  by  50-to-44  per  cent,  they 
think  their  parents  agree  vrtth  them. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Harris'  survey  in- 
dicate a  mutual  lack  of  understanding 
between  the  generations  of  brobding- 
nagian  proportions.  Truly.  Mr.  Hess  and 
his  staff  face  a  truly  herculean  task. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  the  leaders  and 
plarmers  of  the  Conferences  will  avail 
themselves  of  media  that  reach  out  to 
youth  and  elicit  provocative  response 
and  a  feeling  of  active  participation  in 
the  attempts  to  provide  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  beset  our  Nation. 

Since  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
convened  the  first  Conference  in  1909, 
the  problems  have  renxained  similar.  As 
the  French  say,  "plus  ca  change,  plus 
c'est  la  meme  chose,"  or,  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  are  the  same.  In 
1909  the  objectives  were,  basically,  to 
evaluate  the  overall  conditions  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  order  to  develop  tlie 
full  potential  of  our  greatest  national  re- 
source. Today  they  are  fundamentally 
the  same. 

As  these  groups  move  forward  in  their 
planning  activities,  they  may  find  in- 
spiration in  the  words  of  George  San- 
tayana : 

We  must  welcome  the  future,  remember- 
ing that  soon  it  will  be  the  past  and  we  must 
respect  the  past  remembering  that  once  It 
was  all  that  was  humanly  possible. 
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Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ru- 
thenia,  Rumania,  East  Germany.  Bul- 
garia, mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others: 
The  peaceful  liberation  of  captive  peoples 

has  been,  is.  and — until  success  is  achieved 

win   continue  to  be   a   goal    of  US    foreign 
policy. 

In  this  regard,  it  remains  a  matter 
of  prime  importance  for  the  United 
States  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  re- 
sistance in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed 
citizens  of  these  countries. 

For  them,  our  country  remains  the 
luminous  citadel  of  human  freedom,  ded- 
icated to  their  liberation  from  the  Com- 
munist yoke,  the  restoration  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  the  concomitant  en- 
joyment of  their  rehgious  freedoms  and 
their  individual  liberties. 

Our  warfare  against  an  ideology  that 
has  enslaved  over  a  third  of  the  human 
race  in  less  than  50  years  can  be  effective 
only  with  what  is  called  a  "psychopolitl- 
cal  offensive,"  that  is  to  say,  a  sustained 
endeavor  to  make  known  to  the  peoples 
under  Communist  tutelage  that  we  will 
never  accept  their  lamentable  phght. 

In  the  wake  of  such  travesties  of  de- 
mocracy as  the  ruthless  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  in  1956  and  the 
coup  de  Prague  in  1968,  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  us  that  we,  in  the  original  words  of 
the  Captive  Nations  resolution: 

.  .  .  manifest  to  such  peoples  through  an 
appropriate  and  official  means  the  historic 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
share  with  them  their  aspirations  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  freedom  and  Independence. 


our  psychopolitical  offensive  has  come 
to  represent  their  raison  d'etre. 

Their  confidence  in  our  resoluteness 
can  and  will  inspire  them  to  remove 
someday  the  shackles  of  Communist  op- 
pression, for,  as  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy declared : 

The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our 
country  and  all  who  ser\'e  it— and  the  glow 
from  that  Are  can  truly  light  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin  today  the 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  let 
us  again  resolve  that  the  conscience  of 
the  free  world  cannot  rest  imtil  the  cap- 
tive nations  are  again  free  and  their 
people  can  again  rejoin  the  family  of 
free  nations. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  TIME 
FOR  A  PSYCHOPOLITICAL  OF- 
FENSIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  free 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  mark  the  11th  an- 
niversary of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution,  passed  in  July  1959  and 
signed  by  the  late  President  Eisenhower. 
This,  the  tliird  week  of  July,  is  the 
time  when  all  Americans  manifest  their 
repugnance  to  the  continued  domina- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  awareness  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  freedom  for  the  100  million 
people  in  the  Communist-dominated 
lands. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting  today  to  renew  the 
^lemn  pledge  announced  by  the  late 
"•esldent  Eisenhower  during  his  tenure 
01  office,  a  pledge  which  clearly  and  suc- 
cmcUy  indicates  our  attitude  toward  the 
Communist  subjugation  imposed  on  the 
ireedom-enamored   peoples   of   Poland, 


Needless  to  say,  this  constant  refusal  to 
accept  the  status  quo  in  the  captive  na- 
tions constitutes  a  fitting  response  to 
Moscow's  and  Peking's  worldwide  propa- 
ganda campaigns  In  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  newly  independent  and  un- 
derdeveloped nations  and  spates. 

Furthermore,  our  pursuit  of  a  diplo- 
macy of  truth  provides  the  means  by 
which  we  can  effectively  deter  the  re- 
crudescence of  a  hot  global  war  and  at 
the  same  time  advance  the  cause  of  world 
freedom. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  effects  of 
this  psychopolitical  offensive  are  indeed 
in  the  interests  of  our  national  security, 
for  it  is  only  by  opposing  communism 
with  a  more  vigorous  and  more  dynamic 
challenge  that  we  can  hope  to  preserve 
our  American  hallmarks  of  individual 
liberty  and  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. 

Already  the  sword  of  Commimlst  im- 
perialism has  been  blunted  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Sino-So\1et  split,  candidly 
recognized  at  the  world  conference  of 
Communist  parties  convened  in  Moscow 
during  June  of  this  year,  and  accordingly 
it  becomes  imperative  for  us  to  persevere 
in  our  psychopolitical  offensive  so  as  to 
further  shatter  the  Commimist  front. 

Only  in  this  way  will  the  flame  of  re- 
sistance in  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  never  be  extin- 
guished, for  the  repudiation  of  the  status 
quo  in  these  countries  as  advanced  by 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BAR 
ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  3 
months  of  thorough  analysis  and  con- 
sideration, the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  was  agreed  to  In  conference 
committee  today.  In  reaching  agreement, 
the  conferees  were  substantially  aided  by 
the  work  done  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association  on  this  bill,  and  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  association  for  its 
conscientious  effort  in  objectively  com- 
menting on  the  bill. 

In  February  1970,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  Association  held  a  referen- 
dum on  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  in  which  over  1.400  local  lawyers  par- 
ticipated. The  results  of  that  referendum 
clearly  showed  that  the  majority  of  the 
association  favored  providing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  sound  law  en- 
forcement tools. 

After  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  its  version  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  on  March  19,  1970,  and 
the  Senate  passed  its  version  on  March 
24,  1970,  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association  undertook  the  task  of  re- 
viewing the  differences  in  the  two  bills 
and  making  recommendations.  By  let- 
ter dat«d  April  22,  1970,  George  Monk, 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association,  wrote  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committees,  stating  the  official 
position  of  the  association  on  the  differ- 
ences in  the  two  versions  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding a  significant  number  of  recom- 
mendations. These  recommendations 
were  based  on  the  February  1970  refer- 
endum, the  April  1970  study,  and  the 
report  of  the  criminal  law  committee, 
chaired  by  Robert  X.  Perry,  Jr.,  and  the 
final  approval  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  association. 

The  letter  made  recommendations  on 
18  criminal  law  issues  in  which  differ- 
ences appeared  in  the  two  versions  of  the 
bill.  The  letter  was  extremely  helpful  to 
the  conferees  and  the  conference  report 
will  incorporate  a  number  of  the  asso- 
ciation's recommendations,  many  of 
which  required  modification  of  the  House 
version  of  the  bill. 
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The  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associ- 
ation has  served  an  important  public 
function  by  diligently  analyzing  and 
commenting  on  this  important  piece  of 
local  District  of  Columbia  legislation.  1 
extend  my  thanks  to  the  association  for 
its  timely  and  helpful  effort  in  this 
matter. 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  URBAN 
RENEWAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  during  the  House  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  I  offered  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate's  addition  of  $587.5  million  for 
urban  renewal  funds.  During  the  debate 
on  this  motion,  a  number  of  allegations 
were  made  by  those  opposed  to  additional 
funds.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  these  allegations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  clarify  the  record. 

Allegation  No.  1:  Urban  renewal  i.s  a 
"big  city"  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  actuality,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Urban 
renewal  has  been  used  by  communities 
of  all  sizes  since  the  program  began  21 
years  ago.  In  fact,  of  1,000-plus  commu- 
nities participating  in  renewal,  over  one- 
half  have  populations  below  25,000.  Ur- 
ban renewal  is  just  as  important  to  these 
smaller  communities  as  it  is  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  York  City,  or  Chicago. 

To  Corinth,  Miss. — population  15,- 
000 — for  example,  the  completion  of  two 
urban  renewal  projects  will  mean  100 
new  housing  units,  40  rehabilitated  units, 
a  new  library,  three  new  commercial 
buildings,  and  40  new  jobs. 

To  Franklin,  Pa. — population  9,868 — 
urban  renewal  will  mean  municipal  taxes 
of  over  $100,000  from  a  neighborhood 
previously  producing  $7,500  in  taxes.  It 
will  also  mean  $2  million  in  industrial 
expansion  and  120  new  jobs. 

To  Whitesboro,  Tex. — population 
3.600 — urban  renewal  mean.T.  100  new 
housing  units,  255  rehabilitated  imits,  a 
new  manufactiu-ing  plant,  five  new  com- 
mercial buildings,  a  new  industrial  plant, 
and  a  new  park. 

To  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif. — popula- 
tion 16.000 — urban  renewal  means  the 
transformation  of  a  neighborhood  pro- 
ducing $416,000  in  tax  revenue  annually 
to  one  which  will  produce  $1,700,000  a 
year. 

These  communities  are  evidence  that 
the  benefits  of  renewal  accrue  to  cities 
of  all  sizes. 

Allegation  No.  2:  Congress  has  appro- 
priated vast  sums  for  urban  renewal,  in- 
cluding S2  bilhon  not  yet  spent  and, 
therefore,  it  should  not  appropriate  more 
than  the  SI  billion  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  has  provided 
more  than  S9  billion  for  urban  renewal 
grants  since  the  program  was  initiated  in 
1949.  However,  all  these  fimds  have  been 
committed — reserved — to  specific  proj- 
ects. While  it  is  true  that  approximately 
S2  billion  has  not  actually  been  dis- 
bursed, all  this  money  is  committed  and 


none  is  avfiilable  for  obUgation  to  any 
other  project.  Only  the  new  amounts 
appropriated  each  year  by  Congress  can 
be  used  for  projects  not  yet  funded. 

It  is  a  misrepresentation  to  say  that 
thei$2  biUicn  could  be  used  for  new  proj- 
ectJ;  those  funds  are  committed  and  will 
be  (usbursed  as  quickly  as  the  activity  in 
the  projects  moves  ahead.  Because  if  the 
nature  of  urban  renewal,  much  activity 
takes  several  years  to  complete,  and  the 
Federal  grant  is  not  completely  paid  out 
to  the  community  until  all  activity  is 
finished  and  the  project  is  closed  out. 

The  existinir  need  for  urban  renewal 
fimds  in  fiscal  year  1971  is  more  than  $3 
billion,  over  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  budget  request.  Only  funds  appro- 
priated out  of  existing  authorizations  can 
be  utilized  to  take  care  of  this  demand. 
In  conclusion,  there  are  no  funds  which 
have  been  previously  appropriated  which 
have  not  already  been  obligated. 

Allegation  No.  3:  Any  additional  mon- 
ey "appropriated"  for  urban  renewal  will 
have  an  immediate  budget  impact. 

This  is  a  basic  misunderstanding  of 
the  program.  The  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1971  will  be  reserved  for 
or  committed  to  a  certain  number  of 
projects  duiing  the  fiscal  year.  Unlike 
many  other  Federal  programs,  fmids  ap- 
propriated for  urban  renewal  are  not 
necessarily  disbursed  during  that  fiscal 
year.  The  actual  budgetary  impact  for 
a  given  fiscal  year  in  renewal  equals  the 
amount  of  funds  actually  distributed  for 
projects.  Often  this  mou-y  was  approved 
in  appropriation  bills  3  or  4  years  earlier. 
This  result  occuis  because  under  tradi- 
tional urban  renewal  projects  t.here  is 
often  a  4-  or  5-year  period  between  the 
time  an  application  receives  a  grant  res- 
ervation and  the  actual  Federal  payment 
of  money  for  that  project. 

For  example,  while  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  $1  billion  in  each  of  the 
past  3  fiscal  years — 1968,  1969,  1970 — the 
actual  budgetary  impact  in  terms  of  dis- 
bursements has  been  much  less.  In  fact, 
not  until  fiscal  year  1970  did  disburse- 
ments finally  reach  the  $1  billion  level. 
The  point  is  that,  regardless  of  how  much 
is  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
budgetary  impact  for  the  fiscal  year  will 
be  only  the  amount  disbursed.  HUD  es- 
timates that  disbursement  for  fiscal  year 
1971  will  be  $1,082  biUion.  Of  this  to- 
tal, the  vast  majority  was  appropriated 
in  prior  fiscal  years. 

The  important  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  under  conventional  urban  renewal, 
communities  cannot  proceed  with  their 
local  improvement  plans  imtil  they  re- 
ceive a  grant  reservation,  setting  aside  an 
amount  of  money  to  cover  the  Federal 
share  of  the  project.  Without  a  far  great- 
er appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971  than 
the  $1  billion  requested  by  the  President, 
many  communities  will  be  forced  to  cirr- 
tail,  to  postpone,  or  worse,  to  cancel 
needed  projects. 

Allegation  No.  4:  "Actual  expenditures 
for  urban  renewal  alone  in  fiscal  year 
1969  were  $2.9  billion,  and  by  fiscal  year 
1971  HUD  estimates  actual  spending  on 
urban  renewal  is  going  to  be  in  excess  of 
$5  billion." 

This  comment  was  taken  out  of  context 
from  HUD  testimony  during  appropria- 
tion hearings  and  is  inaccurate.  In  real- 


ity, these  figures  are  cumulative  totals  for 
disbursements  under  urban  renewal  sinco 
the  program  began  21  years  ago.  The 
facts  are  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1969,  a  total  of  $2.9  billion  had  been 
disbursed,  and  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1971,  HUD  estimates  that  the  total 
disbursed  will  have  risen  to  $5  billion. 
As  noted  above,  the  disbursement  level 
for  fiscal  year  1971  will  be  slightly  over 
$1  billion. 

Allegation  No.  5:  Urban  renewal  "will 
not  build  a  single  house.  You  tear  down 
houses  with  urban  renewal;  you  do  not 
construct  houses." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  urban  re- 
newal, as  the  program  has  evolved  over 
the  past  21  years,  is  to  assist  localities 
transform  slum  neighborhoods  into  val- 
uable segments  of  the  community.  It  can 
be  used  to  clear  slums  for  new  housing 
construction  or  to  rehabilitate  neighbor- 
hoods which  if  left  unassisted  would 
soon  become  slimis.  Renewal  can  also  be 
used  to  revitalize  downtown  commercial 
areas,  to  attract  new  industiy  or  to  pro- 
vide sites  for  new  public  buildings. 

While  urban  renewal  is  not  a  housing 
construction  program  per  se,  it  does  pro- 
vide sites  for  new  construction  and  elim- 
inates dilapidated  slum  housing.  A  city 
acquires  land,  clears  and  prepares  it  for 
redevelopment,  usually  selling  it  to  a  pri- 
vate developer  who,  for  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic reasons,  may  have  previously  ig- 
nored the  site. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  new  or 
rehabilitated  housing  units  have  already 
been  started  or  completed  on  urban  re- 
newal land — 53  percent  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing.  When  all  re- 
development in  programs  approved 
through  June  30,  1969  is  completed,  re- 
newal will  have  generated  nearly  1  3  mil- 
lion housing  units — 66  percent  low  and 
moderate  income. 

In  the  past,  one  of  the  most  persistent 
criticisms  made  against  the  renewal  pro- 
gram was  that  it  rem.oved  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  from  the  market. 
However,  amendments  enacted  in  1968 
and  1969  have  placed  more  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  renewal  for  residential  con- 
struction. In  fact,  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  our  colleague  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker),  provides  that  each  low 
or  moderate  income  housing  unit  elimi- 
nated as  a  result  of  renewal  must  be  re- 
placed within  the  community  by  another 
such  unit.  ;' 

One  of  the  points  continually  made 
about  the  problem  of  meeting  the  na- 
tional housing  goals  set  by  Congress  in 
1968  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  building 
sites.  Urban  renewal  can  play  a  key  role 
in  meeting  the  national  goal  by  provid- 
ing suitable  sites. 

Allegation  No.  6:  About  $44  billion  of 
Federal  financial  commitments  are  being 
provided  to  cities  annually. 

The  source  of  this  S44  billion  figure 
is  a  study  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
which  attempts  to  add  together  all  Fed- 
eral assistance  which  goes  to  "urban" 
areas.  However,  an  analysis  of  its  fig- 
ures gives  one  the  impression  that  it  was 
commissioned  to  counter  any  arguments 
that  the  present  administration  is  not  do- 
ing enough  to  assist  our  cities.  It  lumps 
together  ju.st  about   all   domestic  pro- 
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grams  and  defines  urbt^n  areas  as  those 
communities  with  a  population  of  2,500 
or  more. 

The  $44  billion  consists  of  $25.6  billion 
in  grants  and  $18.1  billion  in  loans,  lean 
guarantees,  and  loan  insurance.  The 
loans,  of  course,  which  make  up  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total,  are  repayable 
to  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  study 
does  not  indicate  how  much  money  wUl 
be  repaid  from  such  loan  programs  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971.  Included  are  sub- 
stantial amounts  which  go  directly  to 
individuals — such  as  pubhc  assistance 
and  veterans'  benefits — and  would  go  to 
these  individuals  regardless  of  whether 
they  resided  in  a  city  or  a  rural  area  of 
less  than  2,500. 

Nearlv  S15.5  billion  of  the  $18.1  billion 
consists  of  mortgage  insinance  and  loan 
guarantees  for  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  Veterans'  Admini^tratic^•!. 
These  programs  involve  no  appropria- 
tion of  funds  and,  therefore,  have  no 
budgetary  impact,  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  insurance  and  guarantees  are  re- 
quired to  pay  an  insurance  premium  to 
cover  any  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent 
I  place  the  study  in  the  Congressional 
Recoro  at  this  point  so  it  can  be 
examined  by  all  Members  of  the  House. 
I  note  particularly  some  examples 
of  item.s  included  in  the  survey  whose 
beneficial  impact  on  urban  areas  is 
questionable: 

1.  $61  million  for  construction  of  defense 
faciliries— (Army  National  Guard,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  installations). 

2.  $24  million  for  civil  defense  research, 
shelter  surveys  and  marketing. 

3  $5  billion  for  public  assistance,  for  which 
families  would  be  eligible  regardless  of  place 
of  residence. 

4.  $2695  billion  for  federal  highways,  out 
of  trust  fund,  not  appropriated. 

5.  S98.9  niilUon  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  the  construction  of  federal 
buildings. 

6.  $2,173  billion  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration budget  including  compensation  and 
pensions  for  those  whose  eligibility  is  de- 
pendent on  being  a  veteran,  not  an  urban 
resident. 

7.  $15.6  billion  for  FHA  Insurance,  VA 
guaranteed  loans  and  rural  housing  insur- 
ance loans. 

8.  $27.4  million  for  soil  conservation. 

9.  $66  million  for  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, included  because  approximately  70 '^c 
of  all  handicapped  people  live  In  areas  "above 
<.oOO. 
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10.  $26  million  for  geological  surveys. 

1 1 .  $20  million  for  saline  water  conversion. 

12.  $10  million  for  Department  of  Interior 
salaries. 

13.  $610  million  in  the  Employment  Secu- 
rity Trust  F\ind. 

14.  $420  million  for  the  proposed  family 
assistance  program  which  has  not  yet  passed 
the  Senate. 

15.  $206  million  for  proposed  revenue  shar- 
ing which  has  not  been  enacted. 

In  conclusion,  the  $44  billion  figure  is 
a  totally  inaccurate  reflection  of  the 
amount  of  annual  appropriations  for 
Federal  progiams  which  go  to  urban 
areas.  This  is  readily  apparent  when  it 
is  recognized  that  the  total  budget  re- 
quest for  HUD  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  only 
slightly  over  $3  billion,  and  HUD's  pro- 
grams provide  more  direct  grant  assist- 
ance to  cities  than  those  of  any  other 
Federal  department. 

To  summarize,  there  is  a  backlog  of 
over  S3  billion  in  renewal  applications 
pending  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  House  has 
approved  a  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation 
of  only  $1  billion  of  the  $2,287.5  miUion 
authorized  for  the  programs.  The  Senate 
has  increased  this  figure  to  $1.7  billion. 
We  in  the  House  failed  to  add  more 
urban  renewal  funds  to  the  fiscal  year 
1970  supplr-mental  appropriation  'bill. 
Many  Members  objected  that  it  was  in- 
appropriate to  add  funds  for  renewal  to 
the  supplemental,  since  the  fiscal  year 
was  due  to  end  in  5  days.  Now  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  additional 
funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  bill.  I  urge 
each  Member  of  the  House  to  support 
the  $1.7  billion  approved  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  particularly  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  approve 
the  full  $1.7  billion  in  conference. 
Federal  Urban  A:ds  Based  on  the  Bvdget  of 
THE  Untied  States  Government,  1971 

PURPOSE 

Federal  efforts  to  ameliorate  adverse  urban 
conditions  are  reflected  In  Federal  activity. 
Such  participation  in  improving  urban  con- 
ditions has  become  increasingly  evident  dur- 
ing thi.s  pa^t  decade.  This  report  analyzes  the 
vast  array  of  Federal  programs  and  measures 
the  magnitude  and  scope  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  urban  areas,  which  is  crucial  to  a 
national  effort  of  urban  development. 

tvpe.s  of  urban  aid 

The  three  major  types  of  programs  are;  (1) 
Federal  grant.=-m-a:d  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, institutions,  and  the  public  to  as- 
sist in  Improving  houijing,  urban  develop- 
ment, education,  employment,  health,  wel- 

FEDERAt  AIDS  TO  URBAN  AREAS 
TOTAL  GRANTS  AND  LOANS 
(In  millions  of  doilarsj 


fare,  transportation,  commerce,  etc;  (2)  di- 
rect Federal  expenditures  having  a  significant 
Impact  on  community  development,  such  as 
construction  of  Federal  hospitals,  U.S.  post 
offices,  and  other  public  buildings;  and  (3) 
Federal  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  Insur- 
ance, such  as  residential  mortgage  insurance 
and  small  business  loans.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond program  types  have  been  combined  in 
this  report. 

procedure 
This  series  of  program  activity  is  developed 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  Budget  of  the 
United  .States  Government.  Fi.^:^i  Year  1971. 
The  data  used  represent  obligaticns  and 
commitments  for  fi.scal  years  1961.  1966,  and 
1969,  and  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  vears 
1970  and  1971.  Grants-in-aid  amounts  are 
■tital  pro;jram  co,i?  funded."  and  loans,  in- 
surance, and  guarantee  amounts  are  "total 
capital  outlays,  funded."  Where  the-e  are  not 
appropriate,  the  en-ry  used  hr.s  been  foot- 
noted. Percentage  appro.Mmations  of  the  ur- 
ban Impact  were  applied  to  national  to-als 
as  follows: 

Eighty  to  100  percent  for  programs  whic'i 
by  their  nature  would  be  overwhelmingly  di- 
rected toward  cities; 

Fifty  to  75  percent  for  pro.rrams  directly 
affecting  individuals  and  therefore,  likelv  to 
be  distributed  on  the  b.asis  of  population; 

Twenty-five  percent  for  progrr.ms  directed 
at  the  smaller  communities,  wherein  a  mi- 
nority of  the  population  can  be  classified  as 
urban 

(Urban,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  denotes  all  places  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  2.500  or  more  persons.!  Thus,  the 
dollar  amounts  presented  in  this  report  are 
approximations  rather  than  absolute  meas- 
urements. 

coMP<iRrsoN  wtth  bureau  of  the  budget 

CON  CEP  IS 

This  analysis  of  federal  aid  ti  urban  areas 
differs  from  that  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  Its  Special  Analyses.  Budget  of 
the  United  State*,  in  the  section  Federal  Aid 
to  State  and  Local  Governments.  Both  pres- 
entations are  tabulations  based  on  material 
available  in  U.S.  budget  documents.  The  vari- 
ations are  due  to  differences  In  coverage  of 
programs,  of  areas,  and  in  timing.  Specifi- 
cally, ( 1 )  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  u*es  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  con- 
cept for  "urban,"  while  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  uses  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  concept;  (2)  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  analysis  includes  only 
aids  to  State  and  local  governmerts,  while 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment also  Includes  aids  to  private  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals,  as  well  as  direct 
Federal  ccnstruction  activities;  and  (3)  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  uses  program  outlays, 
which  frequently  reflect  the  level  of  activity 
obligated  in  prior  years,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
uses  current  obligations  and  commitments. 


p„„„  Actual,  Actual, 

Program  jg^i  ijgg 

Appropriated  to  the  President,., 9.1  gze.  3 

,    .    ,         DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture..    ...  341  5  «fi  7 

Commerce    ....                  ^"^  iBl 

hS  tH      .- 608.7  800  4 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare    .  2  130  9  6  9?7  i 

Housing  and  Urban  Development..:.:::  7:036;6  10.989.5 

Justice - "*•'  ^^l 

Trarsportatio„:::::::::::::::::::::::  id^o  2.2ii2 


Actual,    Estimate,      Estimate. 
1969  1970  1971 


Program 


1,439.2      1.643.8       1,199.5 


994.2 

177.9 

691.1 

8, 882,  8 

10, 150.  s 

4W.2 

21.9 

856.2 

2,431.3 


1,548.4 
176.2 
641.0 

9,553.4 

12.566.7 

424.8 

118.6 

881.6 

2,491.2 


2.  062. 1 

169.0 

868.0 

11,003.8 

15,311.2 

668.3 

256.1 

1.634.1 

2, 695. 1 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


Atomic  Energy  Commission 

District  of  Ciiumtia 

General  Service  AclmL-iistratlon 
Veterans'   Administial'on 
Equal  Emploympnl  Op(.oitunity 
Small  Business  Admirntratjon. 

CONTINGENCY  FUND 


Revenue  sharing  with  Slates  and  local 
Governments  - 

Total 


Actual. 
1961 

Actual. 
1966 

Actual. 
1969 

Estimate. 

1970 

Estimate, 
1971 

ES 

61.6 

60.4 

75.9 

..    3,217.1 

:"    167.7 

71.9 

117.8 

177.3 

4,152.4 

2.5 

338.5 

100.2 

200.8 

69.4 

5,747.2 

7.0 

319.8 

98.2 

263.0 

82.0 

6,143.2 

10.6 

474.7 

104.0 

271.3 

98.9 

6,  496.  0 

15.2 

493.4 

- .         206.2 

15,704.3    27.203.0    32.S44.1    37,087.4      43, 822. 2 
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Juhj  13,  1970 


Program 

Actual, 

1961 

Actual, 
!%6 

Actual, 
1969 

Estimate, 

1970 

Estimate, 
1971 

Program 

Actual. 
1961 

Actual, 
1956 

Actual, 
1969 

Estimate, 
1970 

Estimate 

1971 

Appropriated  to  the  President 

9.1 

826.3 

483,9 
175,7 
800.4 

5,937,1 

669,3 

256,1 

1,6 

555,4 

2,233,2 

1,439.2 

820,1 

142,9 

691,1 

8,826,8 

1,062,4 

454,2 

21,9 

856,2 

2,431.3 

1,643.8 

1,243.5 
141.2 

641.0 

9  479.4 

2  <J92.5 

424,8 

lCS-6 

881  6 

2,491,2 

1,199.5 

1,658,8 

129,5 

868,0 

10,933.8 

2,605,3 
668,3 
256.1 

1,634,1 

2,965,1 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  

61,6 

27,5 

75,9 

1,465.7 

71.9 

47.4 

177.3 

1,830,6 

2.5 

100.2 

92.6 

69.4 

2,003,1 

7.0 

98.2 

113.9 

82.0 

2,163.1 

10.6 

DEPARTMENTS 

323,9 

104  0 
108.9 

93.9 
2,173,3 

15,2 

District  of  Columbia 

General  Service  Administration 

Veterans'  Administration  . 

Commerce        

;""    '     608, 7" 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Revenue  sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Interior 

,     2,130,9 
281,4 
114.1 

J  ustice 

Labor 

..     1,569.0 

2i06,2 
25,625,0 

Transportation 

Total 

6, 989. 5 

14,  068.  7 

19,018.4 

21,615.5 

[in  millions  of  dollars) 

Program 

Percent 

urban 

impact 

Actual, 
1961 

Actual, 
1%6 

Actual, 
1%9 

Estimate, 
1970 

Estimate, 
1971 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President. 


Appalachian  Regional  Development ' 

Disaster  Relief.. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


Department  of  Agriculture- 


Extension  Service  

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 


Special  milk 

Child  nutrition 

Food  stamps  program. 
Surplus  commodities.. 


Farmers  Home  Administration. 


Water  and  waste  disposal 

Rural  renewal 

Domestic  farm  labor  housing. 
Mutual  and  self-help  housing. 
Rural  trainee  housing 


Department  of  Commerce  ' _ 

Economic  Development  Administration. 


Development  facilities,   ,- 

Planning,  technical  assistance,  and  research. 


Department  of  Defense-. 
Construction 


Army  National  Guard. 
Air  National  Guard. .. 

Army  Reserve. . . 

Naval  Reserve 

Air  Force  Reserve 


Civil  Defense 

Research,  shelter  survey  and  marketing 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers, , 


General  construction 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies' 
Flood  control,  Mississipp  River' 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Consumer  protection  and  environmental  health. 


Air  pollution 
Environmental  control. 


Health  Services  and  Mental  Health. 


Mental  heaUn  .    

Health  services  research  and  development, 

Comprehensne  health  planning 

Regional  health 

Chronic  diseases 

Communicable  diseases 

Medical  lacilities ,        

Patient  care  and  special  health. 

Maternal  and  child  health  ' , 

Family  planning  services   


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


25 
70 
75 


50 
25 
70 


70 
70 
70 
70 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


70 
70 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


70 
70 
70 


70 
70 


70 
70 
70 
100 
70 
70 
90 
70 
70 
70 


9,1 


826,3 


1,439.2 


1,643.8 


1, 199. 5 


9.1 


101.5 
724.7 


53.5 

17.2 

1,368.5 


77.4 

149.4 

1,417.0 


73.6 

49,8 

1.076,1 


323.9 


483.9 


820.1 


1,243,5 


1,658,8 


33,7 

12,1 

23,2 

254,9 


44.6 

23.2 

54.0 

355.2 


48.5 

23.8 

80.8 

658.3 


65.8 
27.8 
99.8 

1,040.8 


85  8 

27,4 

106,4 

1,428.4 


108.2 

.5 

146.2 


68.2 

140.8 
49.1 
98.1 


71.8 
172.2 
174.1 
240.2 


58.8 
220.1 
427.0 
334.9 


228.8 
875.0 
324.6 


5.9 


9.3 


10.8 


5.0 
.3 
.6 


7.0 
.4 
1.3 


8.5 
.2 
.6 


7.7 


1.0 
1.3 


175.7 


142.9 


141.2 


129.5 


175.7 


142.9 


141.2 


129.5 


173.7 
2.0 


125.7 
17.2 


122.2 
19.0 


114.0 
15.5 


608.7 


800.4 


691.1 


641.0 


55.7 


19.7 
11.4 
15.5 
7.1 
2.0 


21.2 
10.6" 


5.0 
6.2 


49.9 

12.8 
14.5 
9.7 
6.9 
6.0 


31.0 

15.6 
5.5 
4.0 
2.4 
3.5 


61.0 

16.0 
14.0 
14.0 
10.0 
7.0 


31.9 
31.9 


16.0 
16.0 


24.4 

24.4. 


24.0 
24.0 


553.0 

494.8 

8.5 

49.7 


747.3 

675.1 
13.8 
58.4 


625.2 

556.7 
19.0 
49.5 


585.6 


783.0 


507.8 
23.0 
54.8 


710.7 
10.1 
62.2 


$2,130.9 


$5, 937. 1 


J8, 826. 8 


$9,479,4 


$10,933.8 


23.9 


45.4 


75.7 


104.2 


113.3 


4.9 
19.0 


17.8 
27.6 


47.3 
28.4 


65.8 
38.4 


77.7 
35.  S 


268.5 


725.2 


1,000.9 


1,027.4 


1.004.0 


16.2 


1.0 

6.0 

170.7 

38.5 

36.1 


200.6 

34.2 

71.5 

2.6 

9.0 

36.8 

203.4 

41.4 

125.7 


241.1 
32.6 

112.5 
76.7 

(') 
39.9 

255.5 
57.6 

184.9 


250.9 

29.8 
156.4 

%.6 
(•') 

31.9 
241.2 

63.9 
156.7 


256,9 

40,2 
176,0 

96,5 
(') 

29.0 
152.4 

65.9 

178.7 

8.4 
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|ln  millions  of  dollars 


Program 


f^ational  Institutes  of  Health 

Environmental  health  services 
Heallh  manpower 
Construction  of  health  facilities 

Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Federally  affected  areas 

Prolessions  development  and  teacher  corps 

Higher  education 

Vocational  and  adult  education 
Community  services 
Education  of  the  handicapped. 
Ciiil  rights 
Other.  . 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Public  assistance 
Work  incentive 
Rehabilitation  service  and  facilities 

Programs  tor  the  aged 

Juvenile  delinquency  ' 
Family  assistance 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Renewal  and  housing  assistance 

Neighborhood  facilities " 

Urban  renewal  * 

Low  rent  public  housing 

Metropolitan  development 

Co.mprehens  ve  planning 

Community  development  training  and  urban  lellowship 

New  community  assistance 

New  communities 

Open  space 

Basic  water  and  sewer 

Advance  acquisition  of  land 

filass  transportation 

Model  Cities  and  Government  Relations 
Urban  technology  and  research 

Urban  research  and  technology 

Low-income  housini:  demonstration...' 

Special  studies 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Rent  supplement 

Homeownership  and  rental  housing  assistance" 

Low  and  moderate  income  sponsor  fund 

Fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity 
Department  of  Interior 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Land  and  water  conservation 
Geological  Survey 

Surveys:  Investigation  and  research 

Bureau  ot  Reclamation 


17.8 


28.1 


23.4 


25.0 


25 


17.8 


28.1 


23.4 


25.0 


42.8 


General  investigation. 
Construction  &  rehabil  latioti" 


61.9 


86.5 


38.3 


Water  quality  and  research. 


Saline  water  convers.on 

Prototype  desal'ing  plant "]-!!!.""""" 

Pollution  control:  Building  and  maintenance" 
Pollution  control:  Operation  and  research 
Construction  for  waste  treatment 


Office  of  Water  Resources 

Salaries  and  expenses. 
Department  of  Justice 


Lega!  Activities  and  General  Administration 

Community  relations  service  '  .. 
La*  Enforcement  and  Assistance. . 
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Department  of  Labor 

Manpower  Admnistration. 


Man.iower  development  training. 
Manpower  training 

Bui'eau  of  Employment  Security  ». . .. 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


172.5 


349.7 


324.2 


80 
80 


172.5 


349,7 


324.2 


85 


321.7 


382.9 


506.5 


557  4 


CXVI- 
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26.5 


26.5 


54.2 


1,024,1 


490,5 
533.6 


610.0 
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FEDERAL  AID  TO  URBAN  AREAS— Continued 
[In  millions  of  dollars! 


■July  IJ,  1070 


Program 


Percent 
urban 
impact 


Actual, 
1961 


Actual, 
1966 


Actual, 
1969 


Estimate,  Er.^mdie 

1970  1971 


Departmen:  ot  Transportation 

Office  ot  the  Secretary     .- .--  

Transpcrtat'on  planning,  researcti  and  development.. 
Federal  High/.jy  Administration 


1.569.0 


2,233.2 


2,431. 


2,491.2 


4.3 


8.4 


J.  965.1 

16.1 


75 


4.3 


1,502.6 


2, 163. 0 


2, 170. 1 


8.4 
X3I4.8 


16.5 


2,792.4 


Higtiivay  beautification. 

Federal-aid  tiigfi  ways.. 

Traffic  and  tiighway  safety . 

Stale  and  community  higtiway  safety 


55 
55 
75 
75 


1,  502.  6 


2.0 

2,159.9 

1.1 


Federal  Railroad  Administration. . . 

Higti-speed  ground  transportation  research  and  development. 

Urban  mass  transportation  fund. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 


2.8 


24  2 

2,213.3 

16.5 

16.1 

11.1 


33.9  U.4 

2,  208.  8  2,  695. 0 

22-6  32.8 

49.5  50.2 


19. 


95 


2.8 


11.1 


19. 


23.2 


100 
90 


66.4 


67.4 


145.8 
0») 


148.2 
CO 


3.'3.0 


General  Services  Administration 


75.9 


177.2 


69.4 


82.0 


98  9 


Construction:  public  buildings 
Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings 


90 
90 


62.7 
13.2 


153.2 
24.0 


56.1 
13.3 


64.8 
17.2 


79.2 
19.7 


Atomic  Energv  Commission  

Civilian  pOAer  reactor  development     ... 
District  ot  Columbia 

Federal  payment. . . .. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 


61.6 


71.9 


100.2 


98.2 


104.0 


80 


61.6 


71.9 


27.5 


47.4 


100.2 
^.6 


98.2 


113.9 


100 


27.5 


47.4 


92.6 


113.9 


104.0 
108^9 
108.9 


80 


2.5 


7.0 


10.6 


Veterans  Administration 

Compensation  and  pensions  " 

Medical  care  . . 

Construction  of  hospitals  and  domiciliary  facilities. 

Construction  of  Stale  nursing  tiomes 

Revenue  sharing  with  States  and  local  governments 


70 
70 
90 
90 
75 


1,465.7 

750.5 

669.9 

45.3 


1,830.6 

910.4 

842.9 

75.2 

2.1 


2, 003. 1 
922.5 

1,035.4 

43.7 

1.5 


2, 163. 1 

940.4 

1,151.6 

67.5 

3.6 


15.2 
2,  ml 

914.1 

1,199,9 

52  5 

6.8 

2T6.2 


'  Total  obligations. 

'■  All  programs  are  total  obligations  e«cepf '  and  ' 

"  Total  program  costs  funded. 

•  Total  construction. 

'  See  comprehensive  health. 

«  See  elementary  and  secondary  educattcn. 

"  Grants  to  local  public  bodies  or  agencies 


■  Capital  outlay. 

'  Total  operating  costs. 

!•  Salaries  and  expenses. 

"  Trust  fund 

'•  Not  considered  on  urban  impacts. 

"  Total  cost  of  pensions. 


TOTAL  LOANS 
IDollars  in  millionsl 


Program 


Actual. 

1961 


Actual, 
1966 


Actual.     Estimate, 
1%9  1970 


Estimate, 
1971 


DEPARTMENTS 


Program 


Agriculture 

Commerce 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare... 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


$17.6 


$52.  3 
31.1 


6,755.2     10,320.2 


$174. 1 

35.  3 

56,0 

9,088.5 


$304.9 

35.0 

54.0 

10,474.1 


$403.  3 

39.5 

70.0 

12,  705. 9 


INDEPEfJDENT  AGENCIES 

District  of  Columbia 

Veterans  Administration 

Small  Business  Administration 

T0t.1l 


Actual, 
1961 

Actual, 
1966 

Actual, 
1969 

Estimate, 

1970 

Estimate. 
1971 

$22.9 

1,751.4 

167.7 

$70.4 

2,321.8 

338.5 

$108.2 

3,744.1 

319.8 

$109.1 

3.980  1 

474,7 

$162.4 

4.322.7 

493.4 

8,714.8     13,134.3 


525.7     15,471.9      18,197.2 


LOANS.  LOAN  INSURANCE,  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
(Dollars  In  millionsl 


Program 


Percent  Esti-  Esti- 

urban    Actual,    Actual,    Actual,      mate,        mate, 
impact        1961        1966        1969        1970         1971 


Departrent  of  Agriculture $17.6      $52.3    $174.1    $304.9      $403.3 

Farmers  Heme  Adn.instration. 17.6        52.3      174.1      304.9        403.3 


Program 


Housing  direct  loans 

Housing  Insurance  fund 

Self-lielp  housing  land  development. 


Percent  Esti-  Esti- 

urban    Actual,    Actual,    Actual,  mate,  mate, 

impact        1961        1966        1969  1970  1971 

23       $17.6       515.8            (1)  (!)  0) 

25 36.5      $174,1  $30-!. 6  $402,9 

25 .3  4 


'  See  housing  insurance  fund. 


LOANS,  LOAN  INSURANCE,  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
IDollars  in  millions! 


Program 

Percent 
urban 
impact 

Actual, 
1961 

Actual, 
1966 

Actual, 
1969 

Estimate, 
1970 

Estimate, 
1971 

Program 

Percent 
urban 
impact 

Actual, 
1961 

Actual, 
1966 

Actual, 
1969 

Estimate, 
1970 

Estimate, 
1971 

Department  of  Housing  and 

$6,755.2 

$10, 320. 2 

$9.  088. 5 

$10,474.1 

$12,705.9 

Urban  renewal  . .  . 

95 

100   . 
96 
92 

$107.5 

"126.4" 
471.7 

$279.3 

0.5 

191.3 

275.9 

$330.3 

27.1 

275.0 

176.5 

$334.6 

45.2 

576.0 

193.2 

$454.2 

Urban  Development 

Rehabilitation .. 

Low  rent  public  housing  1 . 
College  housing 

41.6 

408  0 

Renewal  and  housing 

705.6 

747.0 

808,9 

1,198.0 

1,014.2 

110.4 

F'X)tnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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(Dollars  in  millionsl 

pfogfam 

Percent 

urban 
impact 

Actual, 
1961 

Actual, 
1966 

Actual. 
1969 

Estimate 

1970 

Estimate. 
1971 

Program 

Percent 

urban 
impact 

Actual, 
1%1 

Actual, 
1966 

Actual, 
1969 

Estimate, 
1970 

Estimate, 
1971 

MetfODolitian  deveiopment 

$9.6 

$21.9 

$18.1 

$19.3 

$17.6 

Special  assistance   

Management  and 
liquidating 

Federal  National  fVlortgage 
Association 

Secondary  market 
operation... 

Federal  Insurance  AdiTiinis- 
tration . . 

National  insurance  de- 
velopment <.   .. 
National  flood  insurance  '. 

90 
90 

$199.4 
49.0 

$181.4 
113.0 

$469.8 
239.2 

$543.1 
52.6 

$584.1 

Public  works  planning 
advance' 

84 
25 

7.0 
2.6 

13.5 
8.4 

6.2 
11.9 

8.8 
10.5 

7.6 
10.0 

43.7 

Public  facilities 

90 

783.3 

1.610.9 

253.8  . 

5,008.3 

7,646.0 

7,296.9 

8,656.3 

11,030.1 

Federal  Housing 

90 

783.3 

1,610.9 

253.8  . 

Housing  for  the  elderly.. . 

94 
90 

14.9 
4,993.4 

78.8 

7,567.2 

77.1 
7,219.8 

109.0 
8,547.3 

63.9 
10,966.2 

FHA  fundi 

100  . 
75  . 

2.1 

1.4 
.7 

4.8 

2.6 
2.2 

Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

248.4 

294.4 

709.0 

595.7 

627.8 

16.2 

10.6 

S.6 

1  Loans  to  local  housing  authorities. 

! Fund. 

■  Mortgage  insurance  written. 

'  Total  obligation. 

»  Total  operating  costs. 

LOANS,  LOAN   INSURANCE,  A'^D  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
IDollars  in  millions] 


Program 


Percent  [sti- 

urban    Actual,    Actual,    Actual.       mate, 
impact        1961        1966        1969        1970 


Esti- 
mate, 
1971 


District  of  Columbia ..    $22.9      $70.4    $108.2    $149.1      $162.4 

Loans  to  District  of  Columbia 14.9        28.4        68.2      109.1        122.4 

105.5 


Program 


Percent  Est--  Esti- 

urban    Actual,    Actual,    Actual,       m.ate,        mate, 
impact        1961        1%6        1969        1970         1971 


General  fund  . 

Highway  fund 


100 
100 


.0 


19.0 
5.5 


51.2 
13.8 


88.6 
10.2 


Water  fund 

Sewerage  works  fund. 
Interceptor  sewer  line.. 
Rail  rapid  transit 


Repayable  advances  to  District  of  Columbia 
general  fund 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


$3.4 

f   8 
2.7 


jl.6 
1,3 
1.0 


$4  ^  ?:5.2 
4  8  11.7 
0.2  .  .... 
1.3 


$1    4 

1.8 


42.0        40.0        40.0 


40.0 


LOANS,  LOAN  INSURANCE,  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
IDollars  in  millions] 


Program 


Percent 

urban         Actual, 
impact  1961 


Actual, 
1966 


Actual, 
1%9 


Esti-  Esti-   I 

male,         mate, 
1970  1971 


Department  of  Health,  Education, 

3nd  Welfare 

Higtier  educational  facilities  loan 

fund 

Department  of  Commerce 

Planning,  technical  assistance, 
and  research  '. 


$56.  0        $5^  0        $70.  0 


Program 


Percent 

urban 

impact 


Actual, 
1%1 


Actual, 
1%6 


Actual, 
1%9 


Esti-  Esti- 

mate,       mate, 
1970  1971 


70 


70 


$31.1 
31.1 


56.0 
35.0 

35.0 


54.0 
35.0 


35.0 


70.0 
39.5 

39.5 


Veterans'  Administration 

Loan  guarantees  ' 

Direct  loan  to  veterans  ' 

Small  Business  Administration 

Disaster  loan  fund  

Business  loans  and  investments  '. 


90 
90 


$1,751.4  $2,321.8  $3  744.1  $3  980. 


70 
70 


1,531.6 
219.8 

167.7 

17.3 

150.4 


2,262,8 

59.0 
338.5 
138  2 
200.3 


3  614  9 

129.2 

319.8 

21.2 

298.6 


839 

141  1 
4:4  7 
131.6 
313  ; 


$4,322.7 

4  291   2 

31.5 

493.4 

48  9 

444.  5 


1 


•Total  obligations. 
■  Revolving  fund. 


Total  sec.  7(a). 


IIACOMB  COUNTY  CXDURTHOUSE 
DEDICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara).  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, July  18,  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  will 
observe  another  milestone  in  its  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  of  recorded 
history. 

In  a  ceremony  culminating  5  years  of 
planning  and  construction,  the  fifth  Ma- 
comb County  courthouse  will  be  dedi- 
cated, in  the  very  shadow  of  the  spot 
where  its  four  predecessor  structures 
have  been  located. 

The  new  $8  million  courthouse  was 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Macomb  County  Building  Authority, 
Martin,  Smith,  chairman,  Roger  Ver- 
'"jysse  and  John  Shore,  members.  Its 
180,000  square  feet  of  space  will  provide 
room  for  the   seven   existing  Macomb 


County  circuit  judges,  the  staff  of  the 
courts,  the  Macomb  County  clerk,  the 
Friend  of  the  Court,  the  Probation  De- 
partment, and  the  office  of  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney.  The  nine  circular  court- 
rooms and  the  other  office  space  provided 
will  give  Macomb  County's  people  the 
most  modem  legal  facilities  available 
anywhere.  In  a  time  when  "the  law's  de- 
lay is  becoming  increasingly  unaccept- 
able to  the  American  people,  this  new 
courthouse  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
investments  that  could  be  made. 

The  other  county  buildings  that  have 
stood  upon  or  near  this  same  site  have 
been  symbolic  of  their  time.  The  1824 
log  cabin,  the  "sprawling,  plantation- 
style  building"  of  the  1840's;  the  Vic- 
torian-spired edifice  of  1882,  and  the 
multistory  building  of  the  1930's — which 
will  continue  to  serve  the  county  as  an 
office  building — were  each  very  much  in 
keeping  with  the  times  which  they  served. 
The  new,  contemporary  building,  will 
also,  I  believe,  be  symbolic  of  Macomb 


CoLmty  in  the  1970"s — a  growing  com- 
munity, infused  witli  the  spirit  of  these 
days,  determined  to  continue  to  prosper 
and  to  meet  with  increased  efficiency  the 
demands  placed  upon  all  the  institutions 
of  local  self-government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  Ma- 
comb County  Building  Authority,  the 
Judges  and  county  officials  who  will  move 
into  this  new  building  in  a  few  short 
weeks,  and  above  aU  the  people  who  will 
be  better  served  by  this  new  structure. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr,  Scitwengel  •  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  this  report,  for  having 
gone  to  Vietnam  and  having  given  us 
the  advantage  of  their  experience,  their 
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insiehts,  their  evaluations,  and  of  their 
observations. 

My  committee  of  volunteers,  made  up 
of  a  group  of  citizens  who  went  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers  a  second  time  will 
be  reporting.  But  our  report  is  late  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  a  staff  as  this 
committee  did  unfortunately. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  is  his 
own  writer  of  his  aspect  of  the  report  and 
will  report  what  he  or  she  saw  and  then 
from  a  conference  we  will  have  general 
aereement  hopefully.  There  will  be  sep- 
arate views  of  those  that  have  differ- 
ences, of  those  on  the  committee  having 
different  views  and  different  observations 
than  some,  but  generally  we  will  agree. 

Our  report  will  deal  with  a  comparison 
of  2  4  years  ago  when  we  visited  there. 
It  will  point  out  some  pluses — some  im- 
provements. But  It  will  also  point  out 
some  continuing  mistakes. 

On  the  matter  of  mistakes  we  will  be 
able  to  report  on  what  some  have  already 
suggested  in  this  House,  that  there  were 
grave  mistakes  made  over  there  in  our 
operation. 

Our  report,  I  think,  will  indicate  mostly 
that  those  mistakes  were  military  mis- 
takes and  matters  of  judgment  in  pur- 
suing policies  that  were  not  in  our  inter- 
est nor  in  the  interest  of  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  mistakes  that  we  think 
were  most  unforgivable  which  we  wUl 
stress,  for  instance,  operational — some- 
one is  going  to  give  an  estimate  on  it,  but 
at  this  time  we  have  noted  that  there  are 
some  2  million  holes  in  the  ground  which 
are  the  result  of  an  operation  that  they 
called  saturation  bombing.  To  me,  as  a 
conservationist.  I  think  that  is  almost  an 
unforgivable  maneuver — taking  all  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  out  of  pro- 
duction. Imagine — if  you  will — putting  2 
million  holes  in  the  ground  some  30  feet 
deep  and  some  30  feet  across  in  the  State 
of  Florida  and  then  you  will  have  some 
concept  of  what  this  means.  That  is  of 
far  greater  damage  to  the  country,  I 
think,  than  defoliation  was. 

We  also  have  some  recommendations 
for  the  President  to  consider  as  he  makes 
judgments  on  how  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  that  tragic  situation. 

The  last  time  we  went  we  made  some 
recommendations  to  President  Johnson 
and  to  Congress.  This  time  we  heard  from 
our  own  civilian  leaders  that  our  report 
was  read  and  used.  These  recommenda- 
tions had  to  do  with  corruption  and 
land  reform,  search  and  destroy,  was  a 
policy  and  now  have  a  chance  to  clear 
and  work  on  a  matter  that  we  recom- 
mended. 

We  recommended  de- Americanization. 
We  will  report  on  pacification.  We  felt 
that  that  had  a  wrong  name.  It  does  not 
truly  describe  what  Is  being  done  there. 
We  think  pacification  is  a  program  to 
bring  security,  stability  and  progress  to 
those  people  over  there.  We  are  making 
progress  in  that  area,  incidentally,  but 
we  are  kind  of  stumbling  along.  We  shall 
make  recommendations  on  education. 
You  must  have  noted  what  we  did  in  edu- 
cation, especially  in  the  first  to  the  fifth 
grades.  When  we  went  there  and  started 
to  take  over  there  were  400,000  students 
in  that  age  group  daily  in  school.  We 


have  now  raised  that  number  to  2,300,- 
000,  a  magnificent  contribution,  a  great 
plus. 

We  did  not  follow  through,  however. 
We  did  not  have  enough  high  school 
students. 

They  aie  wholly  inadequate  in  the 
matter  of  agriculture  training.  Our  re- 
port will  indicate  they  had  only  406  stu- 
dents in  colleges  taking  agriculture 
courses.  This  is  a  trifle.  We  have  some 
recommendations  on  that  subject.  We 
think  we  can  help  lead  in  this  area. 

We  visited  with  people  in  Bangkok  and 
Thailand.  They  are  willing  to  help  devel- 
op an  agricultural  school.  I  think  this 
is  greatly  needed  in  this  area  where  they 
have  \i  million  people,  70  percent  of 
whom  are  farmers  or  in  occupations  re- 
lated to  farming.  They  most  certainly 
need  an  agricultural  school. 

We  saw  great  progress  being  made  by 
our  advisers  in  the  countryside.  Inci- 
dentally, we  .spent  more  time  in  the  coun- 
ti-yside  than  any  place  else.  We  literally 
went  to  the  rice  roots  there  and  saw  a 
lot  of  good  things,  but  we  saw  a  great 
opportunity  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  fortunate 
that  this  group  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress went  to  Vietnam,  made  this  trip, 
and  came  back  here  and  so  quickly  give 
us  a  report  that  we  can  use  to  better 
judge  what  we  .should  do  in  this  kind 
of  situation  from  now  on.  It  does  Uttle 
good  to  argue  about  whether  we  should 
have  gone  into  Cambodia  or  not.  We 
went  in  there.  We  are  coming  out  now. 
It  does  little  good  to  argue  about  whether 
we  should  be  in  Vietnam  at  ali  or  not. 
What  we  must  now  do  is  to  find  the  best 
way  to  get  out  of,t.here.  We  m.ay  learn 
from  this  experience  that  when  you 
deal  with  a  situation  like  Vietnam,  you 
cannot  deal  with  it  militarily.  Vietnam 
was  a  political  problem  and  a  social  con- 
dition, and  if  we  are  going  to  be  success- 
ful—and I  think  we  are :  I  think  we  have 
turned  this  thing  around— we  have  to 
deal  with  the  political  problems  and  the 
social  conditions,  and  one  of  those  great 
social  conditions  has  to  do  with  eco- 
nomics. 

Inflation  is  one  of  the  very  real  prob- 
lems there.  We  must  help  tiiem  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  got  them  in  this 
mess  more  or  less,  and  we  must  help  to 
get  them  out.  It  is  possible  for  us  to 
come  out  looking  a  lot  better  than  we 
do  now,  and  we  need  to  do  that. 

On  the  matter  of  changing  attitude  in 
relation  to  the  visit,  I  want  to  say  and 
to  confess,  to  confess  publicly  before  this 
body,  that  back  2'2  years  ago  I  went 
over  as  a  hawk,  but  I  am  not  a  hawk 
any  more,  nor  am  I  a  dove.  I  am  a  realist. 
So  I  believe  this  is  what  we  have  got  to 
become.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is  now,  and  if  we  make  mis- 
takes— and  I  think  we  have  made  mis- 
takes— we  ought  to  admit  them,  and  then 
benefit  from  those  mistakes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  to  you.  I 
think  this  colloquy  and  this  report  is  a 
very  worthwhile  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  a  very  sad  and  very 
tragic  situation  that  we  helped  to  create, 
and  have  not  done  as  much  as  we  could 
or  should  do  to  resolve.  We  can,  and  I 
think  we  must. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  ABA  ATTACK 
ON  THE  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  has  today  re- 
leased another  highly  expensive  study 
designed  as  an  attempt  to  refute  the 
findings  of  various  banking  studies  un- 
dertaken by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

I  regard  the  ABA's  efforts  as  a  high 
compliment  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  its  staff.  The  fren- 
zied efforts  of  the  ABA  simply  confirm 
the  validity  and  the  need  for  the  studies 
that  have  been  undertaken  on  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  commercial  banking 
system. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, if  it  is  accomplishing  nothing  else,  Is 
obviously  providing  full  employment  for 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  Ever>-  major 
study  by  the  Banking  and  Cm-rency 
Committee  brings  forth  the  public  re- 
lations pitchmen — supplemented  by  so- 
called  "independent  researchers  and 
consultants." 

Back  in  1964,  I  made  a  lengthy  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives entitled  "The  ABC's  of  America's 
Money  System,"  which  detailed  many  of 
the  problems  and  shortcomings  of  the 
banking  system.  This  brought  out  all 
kinds  of  paranoia  among  the  big  banks 
and  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
A  few  months  later  there  emerged  an- 
other expensive  booklet  accompanied  by 
a  huge  press  conference  to  answer  and 
attack  Wright  Patman.  The  facts 
brought  out  in  my  speech  still  stand  un- 
refuted  despite  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  spent  in  the  ABA  effort. 

The  booklet  issued  today  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  entitled,  "The 
Economic  Power  of  Commercial  Banks," 
is  another  chapter  in  the  never-ending 
public  relations  efforts  of  the  ABA  to 
hide  the  true  facts  about  the  banking 
system  and  to  attack  anything  that  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
might  issue. 

It  is  highly  unfortunate  that  a  big 
trade  association — with  imlimited 
funds — has  only  a  knee  jerk  reaction  to 
offer  in  answer  to  these  most  serious 
problems.  The  entire  Nation — and  this 
Includes  leading  economic  experts  of  all 
political  persuasions — is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  trends  in  the 
banking  system  and  the  American 
Bankers  Association  only  makes  itself 
look  foolish  by  urging  a  head-in-the- 
sand  approach. 

It  is  significant  that  the  ABA  has  is- 
sued Its  report  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  these  trust  funds  by  banks  at  a 
time  when  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  asking  vital  questions  con- 
cerning the  role  of  various  bank  trust 
departments  in  the  operation  and  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Perm  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co.  The  latest  records  at  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  indicate 
that  the  banks  control  the  voting  rights 
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to  almost  one-fourth  of  the  stock  of  the 
Penn  Central  and  the  preliminary  data 
gathered  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  staff  raises  the  most  serious 
questions  about  the  banks'  involvement. 
This  latest  public  relations  booklet  issued 
by  the  ABA  will  not  make  these  questions 
go  away. 

It  is  also  highly  significant  that  the 
booklet  is  being  issued  just  prior  to  the 
completion  of  a  study  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  concerning 
the  role  of  institutional  investors.  A 
major  part  of  the  study  being  conducted 
by  the  SEC  concerns  the  trust  depart- 
ments of  major  commercial  banks.  The 
I  commercial  banks  know  full  well  that 
'  this  study  will  reinforce  the  work  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
will  once  again  bring  into  sharp  ques- 
tion the  practices  of  the  commercial 
banks  in  this  area.  The  booklet  issued  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association  is  an 
obvious  attempt  to  diminish  the  findings 
of  the  SEC  study. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  Its  member 
banks  are  now  willing  to  voluntarily  come 
forth  with  this  booklet  on  the  trust  de- 
partments and  related  activities  of  the 
commercial  banks.  This  is  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  footdragging  that  went  on 
when  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee was  attempting  to  collect  Informa- 
tion on  these  activities  3  years  ago.  The 
banks  put  on  a  great  lobbying  campaign 
to  prevent  the  study  and  to  handicap  It 
at  every  turn.  In  the  end  it  was  necessarj* 
for  the  committee  to  issue  more  than  150 
subpenas  to  obtain  the  necessary  infor- 
mation from  the  banks. 

I  hope  that  the  release  of  the  study 
today  is  an  indication  that  the  commer- 
cial banking  industry  is  now  more  will- 
ing to  talk  about  its  activities  and  that 
its  members  will  agree  to  voluntarily 
present  information  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees.  It  is  one  thing 
to  present  this  information  in  a  carefully 
prepared,  expensively  printed  booklet, 
released  in  a  press  conference,  and  quite 
another  to  submit  the  findings  and  the 
opinions  to  analyze  and  cross-examina- 
tion in  an  open  congressional  committee 
hearing. 

The  American  Banking  Association 
has  every  right  to  conduct  any  study  it 
desires  and  to  hold  any  number  of  press 
conferences  and  to  print  endless  book- 
lets. However.  I  deeply  regret  that  a 
major  trade  a.ssociation  would  attempt  to 
mislead  the  public  and  the  press  by  iden- 
tifying its  works  as  those  of  an  "inde- 
pendent analyst."  In  a  foreword  to  the 
booklet  issued  today,  Nat  S.  Rogers,  pres- 
ident of  the  Amreican  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, states: 

To  obtain  a  thorough  and  Independent 
analysis  of  the  study,  the  Association  en- 
gaged the  firm.  Carter  H.  Golembe  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

Mr.  Golembe  is  not  an  independent 
analyst  and  Mr.  Rogers  is  certainly  in  a 
position  to  know  that.  Mr.  Golembe 
served  for  many  years  as  deputy  manag- 
er of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
economic  consultant  to  the  director  of 
the  ABA'S  Washington  office,  and  secre- 
tary of  major  ABA  bank  divisions.  Re- 
cently, Mr.  Golembe  has  left  the  imme- 


diate employment  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  to  engage  in  "inde- 
pendent consulting."  He  writes  a  news- 
letter occasionally  and  his  clients  are  al- 
most exclusively  the  major  banks — 
banks  v.-hich  operate  the  major  trust 
departments  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  study  released  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association  today.  I  regret  that 
the  ABA  did  not  more  fully  explain  Mr. 
Golembe's  ties  to  its  industry. 

Most  importantly.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  questions  raised  in  these  various 
studies  far  transcend  any  argument  be- 
tween the  American  Bankers  Association 
and  Wright  Patman.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  The  studies  and  the  questions 
raised  by  them  stand  by  themselves. 

The  findings  have  been  supported  by 
dozens  of  legal,  economic,  and  financial 
experts  representing  all  shades  of  politi- 
cal philosophy.  If  the  ABA  questions  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  stud- 
ies it  is  also  questioning  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  professional  opinion  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  copy  of  a  staff 
critique  of  the  booklet  "The  Economic 
Power  of  Commercial  Banks,"  issued  by 
the  ABA  today  in  the  Record: 
Staff  Statement  Commenting  on  ABA  Cri- 
TiQL-E  ON  Staff  Reports  of  the  Dome.stic 
Finance  Subcommittee  on  Banking  Con- 
centration AND  Trust  Actuities  of  Com- 
mercial Banks 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  examin- 
ing the  critique  of  recent  staff  studies  on 
commercial  banking  done  by  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  that  three  times 
in  the  first  four  pages  of  the  study  the  In- 
dependent and  objective  nature  of  the  study 
is  emphasized.  Sensitivity  on  this  point  is 
easily  understandable,  since  virtually  all  of 
the  income  of  the  company  that  did  the 
study  is  derived  from  banks  and  bank-related 
associations.  Not  long  ago  In  a  feature  story 
in  the  New  York  Time^,  the  head  of  this 
company  was  referred  to  as  the  banking  in- 
dustry's "philosopher". 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  report  i'self. 
there  are  a  number  of  highly  questionable 
characterization.^  of  what  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's report  actually  presented.  For  exam- 
ple, the  report  criticizes  the  use  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  aa  the  relevant  market  for  consider- 
ing competition  among  commercial  banks 
and  other  financial  Institutions.  The  position 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  report 
on  this  issue  is  at  considerable  variance  with 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  other  courts.  The  courts  have 
found  in  several  cases  that  the  market  area 
is  generally  the  local  metropolitan  area  and 
not  an  entire  state,  a  region  of  the  country 
or  the  entire  United  States. 

Surprisingly,  at  one  point  the  ABA  cri- 
tique actually  reinforces  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  Committee  report.  The  Com- 
mittee report  pointed  out  that  perhaps  new 
legislation  was  needed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic's and  trust  beneficiaries'  interests  because 
of  the  growth  of  concentration  of  assets  In 
a  relative  handful  of  commercial  bank  trust 
departments.  The  ABA  report  strengthens 
the  view  of  the  Subcommittee  report  by 
pointing  out  that  the  legal  protection  now 
provided  "are  governed  and  bound  by  a  large 
body  of  existing  state  law,  regulations  and 
precedent,  with  traditions  and  local  sanc- 
tions dating  in  many  cases  from  before  the 
time  that  banks  became  ImpKirtant  in  this 
field."  (p.2).  The  now  dominant  role  of  cor- 
porate trustees,  including  commercial  banks. 
In  the  trust  field  Is  precisely  why  a  new  look 
should  be  taken  at  the  legal  protections  now 
afforded  the  public. 


There  is  a  particularly  misleading  state- 
ment in  the  ABA  critique  that  should  be 
pointed  out.  That  suuement  is  that  "the 
[bank]  examiner  scrutinizes  the  investment 
of  trust  accounts,  and  any  investments  .  .  . 
involving  c  jncentratlons  in  a  particular  com- 
pany or  Industry  is  given  special  attention." 
(p3).  The  implication  is  that  bank  examin- 
ers are  concerned  with  concentrations  of 
stockholdings  in  particular  companies  held 
by  bank  trust  departments.  Tills  is  simply 
not  true.  Tlie  only  concentration  that  bank 
eximiners  are  concerned  with  are  those  con- 
centrations that  exist  in  specific  individual 
trusts.  They  are  not  concerned  with  concen- 
trations that  occur  in  trust  dep.irinients  be- 
cause of  the  overall  aggregate  holdings  of  all 
trust  accounts  in  a  particular  company.  In 
s.hort.  the  bank  examiner  Is  concerned  about 
conrentratitjns  in  individual  accounts  as  a 
matter  of  sound  Investment  practice,  while 
the  Committee  report  w.as  concerned  with 
concentrations  of  stock  holdings  a.s  the  re- 
sult of  the  total  operations  of  llie  trust  ae- 
partiiient  of  a  bank,  particularly  a.-  it  con- 
cerned the  potential  power  to  infl.ience  or 
control  the  management  of  another  corpo- 
ration. These  are  two  entirely  separate  Lssues. 

Another  particularly  misleading  state- 
ment concerns  the  characterization  of 
the  position  of  Professor  A.  A  Berle.  a  lead- 
ing scholar  in  the  field  of  corporate  control. 
It  is  surprising  that  economic  experts  con- 
ducting such  a  supposedly  exhaustive  cri- 
tique would,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  dis- 
cuss Professor  Berle's  views  as  expressed  in 
his  and  Gardiner  Means'  study  of  '  Tlie  Mod- 
ern Corporation  and  Private  Property."  set 
forth  over  35  years  ago.  but  would  give  no 
consideration  to  Professor  Berle's  much  more 
recent  views  as  expressed  in  such  writings  as 
Pouer  Without  Property,  published  in  1959. 
and  his  Introduction  to  Commercial  Banks 
and  Their  Trust  Activities,  printed  m  a  com- 
mercially published  edition  by  Arno  Press  in 
1969  It  Is  clear  that  In  recent  years  Professor 
Berle  supports  the  thesis  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee study  that  the  power  to  control  corpora- 
tions has  In  recent  years  been  moving  away 
from  management  control  and  toward  control 
by  such  legislation  as  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  financial  institutions.  Other 
scholars  also  support  this  thesis 

Another  surprising  Implication  in  the  ABA 
critique  Is  the  view  that  If  commercial  banks 
that  are  controlled  by  compctit^g  bank.";,  in- 
surance companies  or  savings  banks  are 
small,  such  a  situation  Is  unimportant  and 
has  little  antl-competltive  or  other  signifi- 
cant consequences.  To  the  public  who  must 
rely  on  these  institutions  for  financial  serv- 
ices In  a  particular  geographic  area,  this  sit- 
uation may  be  quite  serious  and  important, 
although  the  implications  to  the  national 
economy  might  be  slight. 

Another  area  of  the  ABA  critique  that  is 
also  misleading  Is  the  charge  tha'  certain 
data  in  the  study  dealing  with  interlocking 
relationships  lacks  real  significance.  This  is 
done  by  counting  all  interlocks  together  and 
giving  no  qualitative  weight  to  the  si.7e  of 
the  corporations  involved.  To  count  General 
Motors  as  one  corporation  and  a  relatively 
small  local  business  as  another  corporation 
and,  therefore,  one  has  two  corporations 
which  are  statistically  treated  alike,  makes 
very  Uttle  sense.  Obviously  a  bank  trust  de- 
partment holding  and  voting  8  percent  of 
the  stock  of  a  large  national  corporation, 
thus  being  one  of  the  major  stockholders, 
has  much  more  significance  in  terms  of  po- 
tential control  than  holding  8  p>ercent  of  the 
stock  of  a  much  smaller  local  company  where 
the  managers  of  that  company  prob:-.bly  hold 
larger  shares. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
attacking  the  Committee  study  in  a  fairly 
blanket  fashion,  the  report  quietly  supports 
In  whole  or  In  part  a  number  of  its  major 
recommendations.  These  include  the  limiting 
of  stockholdings  or  voting  of  the  stock  of  a 
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corporation's  securities  that  are  held  In  Its 
own  employee  benefit  fund;  the  considera- 
tion of  esubllshlng  uniform  federal  fidu- 
ciary standards;  prohibiting  insured  banks 
from  holding  or  voting  their  own  stock  held 
in  their  trust  departments;  and  prohibiting 
Interlocking  officer  and  directorships  among 
competing  financial  Institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  ABA  study  failed  to  support  another  Im- 
portant recommendation  In  the  Subcommit- 
tee report :  the  annual  disclosure  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  portfolios  of  the  pension  funds. 
Similar  recommendations  have  been  made 
in  proposed  legislation  to  amend  federal 
laws  regulating  pension  funds  under  the 
Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administra- 
tions. Many  aa:ree  that  the  disclosures  pro- 
vided under  present  law  are  completely 
Inadequate. 


THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION 
BANK  BILL 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permi.sslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  create 
a  National  Credit  Union  Bank  to  serve 
the  nearly  24,000  credit  tmions  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  would  encourage 
the  flow  of  credit  through  those  coopera- 
tive, member-owned  and  controlled 
financial  Institutions.  Since  credit  un- 
ions primarily  serve  middle-  and  low- 
income  people,  both  in  urban  and  rural 
areas,  this  bill  is  designed  to  provide  an 
institution  which  will  give  credit  union 
members  greater  access  to  consumer 
credit  for  provident  needs  at  reasonable 
interest  rates — a  rate  which  in  the  case 
of  all  of  our  13.000  federally  chartered 
credit  unions  and  most  State  chartered 
credit  unions  is  established  by  law  at 
not  to  exceed  1  percent  per  month  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  a  loan. 

To  Improve  and  stimulate  the  capa- 
bility of  our  Nation's  credit  unions  to 
provide  low-cost  consumer  loans  and  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  credit,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Bank  which  would  be  es- 
tablished under  the  legislation  would  be 
empowered  to:  First,  make  loans  to  its 
member  credit  unions  for  liquidity  pur- 
poses; second,  discount  notes  of  its  mem- 
ber credit  imions;  third,  provide  a  na- 
tional Interlending  service  for  Its  mem- 
bers; fourth,  sell  its  own  certificates  of 
indebtedness  in  the  open  market  to  se- 
cure additional  funds  for  its  operations; 
fifth,  lend  assistance  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  stabilization  of  credit  unions 
needing  such  help;  sixth,  help  in  the 
orderly  and  expeditious  liquidation  of 
solvent  credit  unions;  and,  seventh,  co- 
operate and  assist,  within  its  means  and 
authority,  credit  unions,  credit  union  or- 
ganizations, the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration,  and  various  State  super- 
visory and  regulatory  bodies  in  the  oper- 
ational Improvement  and  financial  sta- 
bility of  credit  unions  generally. 

CREDIT   UNIONS   GET  EQUALTTT 

Only  recently — March  10,  1970,  to  be 
exact — the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration was  created  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  in  the  executive  branch  by 
converting  the  former  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  into  that  agency.  This 
placed  the  supervisory  agency  for  Fed- 


eral credit  unions  on  an  organizational 
par  with  the  supervisory  agencies  of  our 
national  banks  and  federally  chartered 
savings  and  loan  associations.  The  pro- 
l>a£al  for  a  National  Credit  Union  Bank 
is  an  essential  step  to  give  our  Nation's 
credit  unions  similar  facilities  such  as 
tlie  oilier  ma.jor  financial  institutions 
have  for  providing  liquidity  and  other 
vital  services  to  their  member  institu- 
tions. It  is  a  logical  step — one  which  I 
thoroughly  believe  will  be  a  material  aid 
in  further  improving  our  Nation's  credit 
facilities,  and  one  which  I  know  will  ma- 
terially help  the  people  of  this  country 
served  by  credit  unions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced,  a  National  Credit  Union 
Bank  would  be  established  with  a  prin- 
cipal office  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  with  such  branch  offices  throughout 
the  United  States  as  the  bank  oflQcials 
may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate. 
The  bank  would  be  governed  initially 
by  the  National  Credit  Union  Board  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion plus  two  ex-officio  members — 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  This  Board  woiild 
elect  a  temporary  president  of  the  bank 
from  among  its  members  to  serve  until  a 
permanent  president  is  named  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
terim governing  body  would  establish 
procedures  for  the  election  of  a  perma- 
nent Board  of  Governors — one  from  each 
of  the  six  Federal  credit  imion  regions. 

BOARD  APPOINTED  BY  PRESIDENT 

The  permanent  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  proposed  National  Credit  Union 
Bank  would  consist  of  a  President  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  for  a  6-year  term; 
one  elected  member  from  each  of  the 
six  Federal  credit  union  regions  for  a 
6-year  term  on  a  staggered  basis;  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers. The  Board  of  Governors  would 
select  from  its  own  membership  a  Chair- 
man, a  Vice  Chairman  and  a  secretary 
annually  and  would  be  required  to  meet 
at  least  six  times  a  year. 

The  President  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Bank  would  be  the  chief  admin- 
istrator of  the  Bank  and  would  perform 
all  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Bank 
in  accordance  with  policies  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  subject  to  their  gen- 
eral supervision.  The  President  would 
have  authority  to  establish  a  staff,  fix 
compensation  for  stafi  members,  and  to 
take  other  administrative  and  imple- 
menting actions  necessary  for  the  Bank's 
operation. 

INITIAL  STOCK  COSTS  $100 

Under  terras  of  my  bill,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Bank  would  be  capitalized 
through  sale  of  shares  at  par  value  of 
$100.  with  an  initial  stock  subscription 
by  a  credit  imion  eligible  for  membership 
equal  to  1  percent  of  its  assets.  Newly 
chartered  crrdit  unions  would  pay  $25 
upon  chartering,  with  a  minimum  re- 
quirement for  purchase  of  one  full  $100 
share  by  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. 


Every  credit  union  which  would  be 
insured  by  the  National  Credit  Union 
share  insurance  fund  would  be  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  Bank.  Here  permit  me 
to  explain  that  Federal  share  insurance 
for  credit  unions  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided commercial  banks  under  the  FDic 
is  a  matter  of  pending  legislation  in  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Treasurj' 
would  advance  up  to  $500,000  for  the 
initial  organizational  and  operational 
expenses  of  the  bank,  to  be  repaid  within 
1  year  from  the  date  of  the  advance.  The 
bank  would  also  be  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  not  to  exceed  $500,- 
000,00  at  any  one  time  at  interest  rates 
determined  by  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Treasury  for  needs  beyond  its  immediate 
capabilities. 

The  National  Credit  Union  Bank  would 
be  given  general  powers,  comparable  to 
those  authorized  similar  corporate  in- 
stitutions, to  carry  out  its  objectives  un- 
der the  terms  of  my  bill.  It  would  be 
authorized  to  loan  to  shareholder  credit 
unions,  to  accept  deposits  from  share- 
holder members,  or  to  invest  in  a  mem- 
ber credit  union's  shares  to  establish 
an  interlending  system  among  credit 
unions,  to  pay  dividends,  to  purchase 
notes  and  other  receivables  from  mem- 
bers, and  to  execute  numerous  other 
functions  related  to  its  objectives. 

Other  provisions  of  my  bill  provide 
for  audits  of  the  bank  by  independent 
accountants,  a  fiscal  year  audit  report 
to  the  Comptroller  General  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress  and  the  President; 
a  full  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year; 
exemption  from  taxation  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  goverrmients  except  for 
real  and  tangible  personal  property.  Ob- 
ligations issued  by  the  bank  would  be 
subject  to  taxation  the  same  as  obliga- 
tions of  private  corporations.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  stock  subscriptions  to 
the  bank  would  constitute  a  part  of  the 
regular  reserve  of  Federal  credit  imions. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Bank,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  its  ability  to  assist  and  ex- 
pedite the  liquidation  of  solvent  credit 
unions — credit  unions  forced  to  liqui- 
date because  of  plant  or  military  base 
closings,  loss  of  field  membership,  or 
similar  situations  beyond  the  control  of 
the  credit  union  itself.  Through  the 
bank's  authority  to  purchase  notes,  et 
cetra,  the  delay  in  liquidation  often  en- 
countered in  converting  assets  into  liquid 
form  could  be  eliminated  and  the  entire 
process  expedited,  with  shareholders  be- 
ing paid  off  almost  immediately.  A  Fed- 
eral share  insurance  program  would  be 
unable  to  do  this  for  a  solvent  credit 
union  having  to  liquidate. 

Thus,  as  a  complement  to  the  Federal 
share  Insurance  legislation  now  pending, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Bank  would 
serve  a  valuable  function.  Although,  his- 
torically, losses  of  credit  unions  over  the 
years  have  been  relatively  small.  For 
example,  during  the  period  1934-69, 
actual  losses  for  Federal  credit  unions 
were  $1,716,211.  Net  losses  from  scale- 
downs  have  amounted  to  $1,643,330  dur- 
ing this  same  period.  Etonations  to  liqui- 
dated Federal  credit  unions  and  Federal 
operating    credit    unions    have    totaled 


Sl.016.467  and  $606,337,  respectively. 
Tlius,  total  losses  for  all  Federal  credit 
unions  for  the  last  36  years  have  amount- 
ed to  less  than  S5  million,  while  actual 
losses  to  members  have  amounted  to  only 
$3,359,541.  For  Federal  credit  unions,  in 
1969  actual  losses  resulting  from  liqui- 
dation were  $95,547.  Net  scaledown 
losses  were  $3,562;  donations  to  liqui- 
dated credit  unions  and  operating 
credit  unions  were  $164,576  and  $85,755, 
respectively.  Thus,  total  losses  for  Fed- 
eral credit  imions  in  1969  were  $349,440. 
Actual  losses  to  members  of  these  credit 
unions  amount  to  $99,109. 

A  study  by  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  for  the  period  1964-68 
reveals  that  1,220  Federal  credit  unions 
completed  liquidation,  representing  $50 
million  hi  share  capital  and  a  total 
membership  of  213.000.  As  a  group, 
the  liquidations  w-ere  completed  at 
a  net  gain  of  5.8  percent.  Only  164 
credit  unions  of  the  total  group  returned 
less  than  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  Over 
50  percent — 91 — of  the  164  credit  unions 
had  less  than  $50,000  in  share  capital. 
One  hundred  thirty-three  of  these  credit 
unions  paying  less  than  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  had  share  capital  of  less  than 
$25,000.  In  addition,  23  percent — 37 — of 
these  164  liquidated  credit  unions  were 
operative  for  less  than  2  years.  Also.  128 
of  the  164  had  less  than  200  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Credit  Union 
Bank  such  as  I  have  proposed  in  my  bill 
will  be  a  major  stimulant  to  the  credit 
unions  of  the  Nation.  It  will  give  them 
a  flexibility,  a  means  of  improving  liquid- 
ity, and  a  stability  which  will  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  flow  of  credit  in  our  Na- 
tion, especially  In  low-income  areas 
which  credit  unions  primarily  serve. 

The  record  of  credit  unions  In  encour- 
aging thrift  and  In  providing  low-cost 
loans  to  members,  based  on  the  need  and 
member's  character  Is  an  outstanding 
one.  After  all,  credit  unions  are  simply 
people  who  are  bound   together   by   a 
common  bond  or  Interest  to  help  one  an- 
other. Surely  for  the  good  that  they  do, 
especially    for    the    financially    handi- 
capped and  deprived,  they  deserve  every 
legitimate  aid  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  provide.  In  this  bill,  I  merely 
set  up  and  authorize  machinery  for  the 
credit  unions  to  help  themselves.  They 
will  be  pa.vlng  the  bill  for  a  National 
Credit  Union  Bank  just  as  they  have  paid 
the  bill  ever  the  past  16  years  for  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration— 
formerly  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions— their       Federal       supenlsory 
agency.  And,  I  might  add,  they  will  be 
paying  the  bill  for  a  Federal  share  insur- 
ance program  when  it  Is  enacted.  I  em- 
phasize that  credit  union  legislation  does 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  one  cent  to  Imple- 
ment—the credit  unions   pay   the   bill 
themselves,  whether  it  be  their  own  su- 
pervisory agency,  share  insurance  or  a 
National  Credit  Union  Bank. 

This  is  vital  legislation  for  credit 
unions.  We  should  consider  It,  study  it 
and  improve  it  if  possible  by  the  expertise 
of  credit  unionists  throughout  the  coun- 
try—and then  enact  it  into  a  law  that 
will  serve  the  hiterests  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 


AN  ATROCITY  BY  COURT  MARTIAL 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  case  of  Marine  Coips  Pvt.  Michael 
Schwann  and  the  Son  Thang  atrocity  has 
attracted  widespread  attention.  The 
Evening  Star  in  focusing  on  the  case  in 
its  lead  editorial  yesterday  raised  a  fun- 
damental question  of  the  propriety  of 
punishing  a  soldier  who  has  followed  an 
illegal  order.  As  the  editorial  noted,  the 
natiu-e  of  military  training  where  em- 
phasis Is  placed  on  obeying  orders  and 
the  brutallzation  of  war  are  mutually  re- 
inforcing In  their  impact  on  the  indi- 
vidual soldier. 

Obviously,  the  killing  of  another  hu- 
man being  under  the  reported  circum- 
stances of  the  Son  Thang  atrocity  is  a 
moral  wrong.  But  as  the  Star  observes 
those  who  issued  the  orders  to  commit 
such  an  atrocity  should  be  the  ones  to 
stand  trial;  the  privates  who  carry  out 
the  orders  should  not  be  the  scapegoats 
of  the  military  justice  system.  A  judicial 
atrocity  must  not  be  committed  in  the 
name  of  moral  retribution. 

This  case  is  similar  to  one  involving  a 
constituent  of  mine  who  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  shooting  a  Vletcong  suspect 
because  he  did  not  question  the  legality 
of  an  order.  The  young  man  had  a  dis- 
tinguished service  record  yet  the  military 
determined  that  he  was  the  one  who 
should  pay  the  price.  Today,  he  is  a  bitter 
man. 

It  is  past  time  I  think  for  the  military 
justice  system  to  be  examined  as  to  its 
accountability  to  the  individual.  As  a 
starting  point,  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  cited  editorial  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of  its 
provocative  insight: 

The  Schware  Affair:    A  JtrniciAL  Atrocitt 
vyhen  war  begins,  the  morality  and  the 
logic  on  which  cWUlzatlon  is  structured  must 
undergo  wrenching  alterations. 

It  Is  demanded  of  soldiers  that  they  sus- 
pend most  of  the  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing they  have  accumulated.  The  ultimate 
crime  of  a  peacetime  society,  the  taking  of 
a  human  life.  Is  transmuted  by  the  fact  of 
war  Into  an  achievement  to  be  rewarded  by 
medals  and  promotions. 

The  ethical  barrier  that  man  has  erected 
to  protect  his  civilization  from  the  jungle 
that  surrounds  It  is  breached  In  time  of  war. 
But  that  barrier  cannot  be  allowed  to  fall. 
Men  at  war  must  continue  to  act  within  set 
boundaries  of  permissible  behavior.  The  bru- 
talizing process  of  combat  cannot  be  total. 

The  dividing  line  between  duty  and  atrocity 
is  not  readily  distinguishable.  In  a  war  such 
as  that  in  Vietnam  the  division  is  particularly 
blurred.  No  front  lines  separate  the  combat- 
ants. The  enemy  cannot  always  be  Identified 
by  uniform,  sex  or  age.  But  the  fact  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  an  unusually  difficult, 
dangerous  and  dirty  war  does  not  cancel  the 
obligation  of  the  military  to  recognize  an 
atrocity  when  it  takes  place  and  to  punish 
those  who  are  responsible. 

Atrocities  would  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  American  soldiers  at  My  Lai  in 
March  of  1968.  and  the  process  of  fixing  re- 
sponsibility, passing  Judgment  and  meting 
out  punishment  Is  under  way  in  the  military 
courts.  Another  atrocity,  smaller  In  scope 
but  not  less  horrlfving.  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary  19  of  this  year  in  the  village  of  Son 


Thang,  And  in  the  Son  Thang  case,  military 
authorities  have  moved  with  blinding  speed. 
Potu-  of  the  five  Marines  Involved  have  been 
accused  of  murder.  The  fifth  has  been 
granted  immunity  in  return  for  his  willing- 
ness to  testify  for  the  pro.secutlon.  One  of 
the  accused  has  been  acquitted  after  testi- 
fying that  his  revulsion  against  the  taking 
of  life  Is  such  that  he  ha^  never,  during  his 
entire  tour  of  combat  duty  in  Vietnam, 
fired  at  anyone  but  has  always  carefully 
aimed  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  One  of 
the  defendants — Private  Michael  Schwarz, 
age  20 — has  been  tried,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

That  conviction  compounds  the  battle- 
zone  atrocity  with  an  atrocity  by  court- 
martial. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  incident  at  Son 
TTiang  and  its  aftermath,  written  by  Miriam 
Ottenberg,  The  Star's  Pulltlzcr  prize-winning 
Investigative  reporter,  was  printed  In  last 
Tuesday's  editions.  From  that  account,  it  ap- 
pears possible  that  Schwarz's  rights  were  vio- 
lated and  that  the  appeal  process  may  re- 
sult in  a  reversal  of  the  conviction  or  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  sentence.  But  more  shocking 
than  the  questions  raised  by  evidence  that 
Schwarz  was  questioned  by  a  Marine  major 
before  being  informed  of  the  suspected  of- 
fense, of  his  right  to  remain  silent  or  his 
right  to  legal  counsel,  is  the  clear  Implica- 
tion that  the  military  Is  embarked  on  a  broad 
misapplication  of  its  own  system  of  laws. 

The  body  of  law  that  governs  all  United 
States  servicemen — the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice — states  that  the  orders  of 
superiors  must  be  obeyed  And  then  it  quali- 
fies this  unambiguous  statement  with  the  ob- 
servation that  the  order  must  be  "lawful." 
What  is  an  unlawful  order''  It  Is,  in  the  words 
of  the  Code,  one  "that  a  m.m  of  ordinary 
sense  would  know  to  be  Illegal," 

In  the  courtroom  in  Vietnam,  well  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  battle,  the  illegality 
of  the  order  to  Pvt.  Schwarz  appeared  clear 
enough.  The  five-man  "search  and  destroy" 
mission,  under  the  command  of  a  20-year- 
old  lance  corporal,  walked  Into  the  quiet 
village  at  night.  Some  three  minutes  later, 
16  civilians — five  women  and  11  children — 
had  been  shot  to  death.  According  to  the 
testimony,  the  order  given  repeatedly  by  the 
platoon  leader  was:  "Shoot  them.  Shoot 
them  all." 

The  order  was  Illegal,  But  does  it  there- 
fore follow  that  Schwarz  should  be  pun- 
ished with  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment 
for  premeditated  murder?  By  any  reason- 
able application  of  logic,  he  should  not. 

The  Military  Code.  It  is  true,  states  that 
unlawful  orders  need  not  be  obeyed.  But 
this  theoretical  legalism  Is  negated  by  the 
fundamental    realities   of   military   life, 

A  recruit  In  any  branch  of  the  service  re- 
ceives saturation  training  in  one  basic  mili- 
tary requirement:  Orders  are  to  be  obeyed. 
There  Is  to  be  no  hesitation,  no  questioning 
of  the  logic,  no  consideration  of  alternatives, 
no  challenge  to  the  legality.  There  must 
be — particularly  In  combat — instant  obe- 
dience. Any  other  reaction,  the  trainee  soon 
learns.  Is  met  with  swift  and  severe  punish- 
ment. 

Such  a  system  Is  dictated  by  the  brutal 
logic  of  war.  In  battle,  men  may  have  to  be 
ordered  into  a  situation  of  danger  so  extreme 
that  It  amounts  to  almost  certain  death. 
They  are  expected  to  follow  their  orders.  No 
superior  can  take  the  time  to  explain  the 
logical  necessity  for  an  action  that  may  seem 
unnecessarily  dangerous  or  Inhumanly  bru- 
tal. The  assumption  must  be  that  a  leader 
Is  rational,  Is  logically  motivated  and  that  — 
m  the  absence  of  overwhelming  evidence  to 
the  contrary — any  order  given  is  a  lawful 
order.   The  alternative   Is   military  chaos. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Military  Code's 
statement  that  the  rule  of  obedience  ap- 
plies only  to  "lawful"  orders  is  meaningless? 
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On  Che  contrary,  the  qualifying  adjective 
retains  a  very  important  meaning  as  the 
basis  for  a  defense  against  the  failure  to 
obey  an  order  that  can  be  shown  to  be  un- 
lawful A  soldier  who  has  the  moral  courage 
and  the  quickness  of  Intellect  to  recognize 
an  illegal  order  for  what  It  Is  can  use  the 
language  of  the  Code  as  a  legal  shield.  But 
no  soldier,  sailor,  airman  or  Marine  can  rea- 
sonably be  obligated  In  a  combat  situation 
to  pass  Instant  Judgment  on  the  legality  of 
an  order. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  If  an  atroc- 
ity Is  committed,  responslbUlty  must  be 
fixed.  No  Solomon-like  Judgment  Is  required 
to  determine  where  sucii  responsibility  rests. 
The  man  who  gives  an  order  to  commit  an 
atrocity — not  the  man  who  carries  It  out — 
Is  the  one  who  should  stand  trial. 

If  that  leader  was  given  prior  orders  that 
prompted  his  Illegal  action,  then  the  guilt 
must  pass  up  the  chain  of  command.  But 
the  leader  on  the  scence  cannot  automati- 
cally be  absolved.  He  has  the  opportunity 
to  question  orders  given  in  non-combat  elt- 
udtions.  He  has  the  time  to  reflect  on  the 
legality  of  the  orders.  And  the  responsibili- 
ties of  command  Impose  an  obligation  to  do 
Just  that. 

This  Is  not  to  prejudge  the  case  of  the 
20-year-old  lance  corporal  who  substituted 
for  the  regular  patrol  commander  on  the 
"killer"  mission  at  Son  Thang.  But  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  his  trial,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  military  must  not  make  scapegoats  of 
privates  who  do  what  they  are  trained  to 
do:  Obey  orders.  The  services  must  In  ad- 
dition begin  to  temper  the  conditioned  re- 
flex of  unquestioning  obedience  by  provid- 
ing noncommissioned  and  commissioned  of- 
ficers with  some  realistic  guidelines  to  mvirk 
the  indistinct  border  between  necessity  and 
atrocity. 

High  on  the  list  of  war's  tragic  by-prod- 
ucts is  the  Inevitable  brutalizing  Influence 
It  exerts  on  the  society  that  spon.sors  it. 
This  instruction  in  inhumanity  must  not 
be  augumented  by  a  demonstration  of  in- 
justice in  the  military  courts. 


REDUCTION  OP  TAX  OBLIGATION 

'Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  tl:e  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
when  inflation,  high  taxes,  and  ri-sing  un- 
employment arc  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern, I  am  shocked  tc  hear  that  the  Office 
of  Naval  Re;rearch  has  used  taxpayer 
fimds  for  research  in  the  opportunities 
of  Multi-National  Companies  to  reduce 
tax  obligations  to  America  as  well  as 
other  host  governments. 

Using  Federal  funds  to  develop  a  tax 
dodge  is  a  cruel  insult  to  the  taxpayer 
who  does  his  share. 

This  research  has  resulted  in  an  article 
entitled  "Manuevering  Liquid  Assets  in  a 
Multinational  Company:  Formulation 
and  Deterministic  Solution  Procedures" 
and  was  published  in  the  June  edition  of 
Management  Science,  volume  16,  No.  10 
According  to  a  footnote,  it  was  prepared 
as  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Manage- 
ment Science  Research  Group,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University,  under  contract  NONR 
7601241  NR  047-048  with  the  US.  Office 
of  Naval  Research. 

The  article  describes  global  manipula- 
tions in  the  tax  dodge,  to  show  companies 
how  to  avoid  paying  taxes  in  the  United 
States  by  juggling  prices,  profits,  and  ac- 
coimting  systems.  It  describes  the  role  of 
international  banking  in  helping  in  the 
avoidance  of  taxation. 


Reproduction  of  this  article  in  whole  or 
m  part  is  permitted  for  any  purpose  of 
the  UJS.  Goverment.  I  will,  therefore, 
request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  where  I  hope  it  will 
result  in  affirmative  congressional  action 
to  close  these  international  tax  loopholes 
which  make  a  mockery  out  of  tlie  law. 

After  this  statement  was  publicized, 
the  Department  of  the  Na\-y  sent  me  the 
following  fact  sheet  on  contract  NONR 
760  <  24)  NR  047-048  with  the  Graduate 
School  of  Industrial  Adniinistraticn,  of 
Carnegie-Mellon  University : 
Fact  Sheet 

ONR  has  had  a  contract  (NONR  760(24) 
NR  047-048)  with  the  Graduate  School  of 
Industrial  Admini.stration,  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  since  1963. 

The  objective  of  this  contract  is  to  develop 
computer-based  mathematical  methods  for 
the  planning,  management  and  control  of 
complex  Navy  systems  such  as  Navy  logistic 
systems  and  Navy  industrial-type  activities. 

The  ONR  contract  supports  the  research 
and  several  members  of  the  Management 
Sciences  Research  Group  within  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Industrial  Administration. 

There  are  other  members  of  the  Manage- 
ment Sciences  Research  Group  who  receive 
no  support  from  ONR.  Professor  David  P. 
Rutenberg  is  such  a  member. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Manage- 
ment Sciences  Research  Group  to  publish 
their  research  findings  initially  as  technical 
reports,  numbered  in  a  series  known  as  the 
Management  Sciences  Research  Report 
Series. 

As  a  member  of  the  Management  Sciences 
Research  Group.  Professor  Rutenberg  pub- 
lished his  paper.  "Maneuvering  Liquid- 
Assets  Into  a  Multl-Natlonal  Company:  For- 
mulation and  Deterministic  Solution" Proce- 
dures," as  Management  Sciences  Research 
Report  No.  154.  dated  February  1969. 

Professor  Rutenberg's  research  was  actual- 
ly done  before  he  arrived  at  Carnegie-Mellon, 
and  Professor  Rutenberg  has  never  received 
ONR  support  of  any  kind.  The  work  was  done 
as  part  of  Professor  Rutenberg's  thesis  at  the 
University  of  California  and  was  completed 
before  coming  to  Carnegie-Mellon. 

The  title  page  of  those  reports  Issued  In 
the  MSR  Report  Series  which  were  supported 
by  ONR  funds  has  in  the  past  carried  the 
following  footnote : 

"This  report  was  prepared  as  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Management  Sciences  Re- 
search Group,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
under  Contract  NONR  760(24)  NR  047-048 
with  the  US.  Office  of  Naval  Research  Re- 
production in  whole  or  in  part  is  permitted 
for  any   purpose  of   the  US.   Government." 

In  the  case  of  Rutenberg's  paper  this 
acknowledgement  is  in  error.  This  error  has 
been  admitted  formally  in  a  telegram  from 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Research  dated  12  July  1970. 

At  this  same  time.  I  al.so  received  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  dated  July  12,  1970. 
addres.sed  to  Rear  Adm.  C.  O.  Holmquist 
by  Gerald  L.  Thompson,  principal  in- 
vestigator of  the  management  research 
group  of  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 

PrrrsBURGH.   Pa. 
Rear  Adm   C   O  Holmquist, 
Mclean.  Va.: 

Tlie  paper  maneuvering  liquid  assets  In  a 
multinational  company  by  David  P.  Ruten- 
berg was  originally  published  in  the  Carnegie 
Mellon  Management  Sciences  Research  Re- 
F>ort  Series  as  a  courtesy  to  Professor  Ruten- 
berg for  the  purpose  of  rapid  distribution 
this  work  was  part  of  Professor  Rutenbergs 
thesis  at  the  University  of  California  com- 
pleted before  coming  to  the  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  Professor  Rut-enberg  has  never  re- 
ceived    financial    support    under     contract 
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NONR  760(24)  NR  047-048  the  footnote  In 
the  above  article  implying  Navy  support  for 
this  research  is  In  error. 

Gerald   L.   Thompson. 
Principal  Investigator,  Management  Sci- 
ences,  Research  Group  Camegje  Mel- 
lon University. 

In  response  to  this  Navy  Department 
fact  sheet  and  the  July  12  telegram  of 
Gerald  L.  Thompson,  principal  investi- 
gator of  the  management  research  group 
of  the  Carnegie-Mellon  University.  I 
would  appreciate  the  corrected  number 
or  identification  of  the  contract  under 
which  Professo.-  Rutenberg  did  his  work. 
Neither  of  these  documents  adequately 
disclaim  the  issue  which  I  have  raised. 

My  immediate  source  of  information 
was  the  June  1970  issue  of  Management       ' 
Science   magazine,   a   highly   respected 
publication,  preeminent  in  its  field. 

I  am,  therefore,  referring  this  entire 
issue  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  to       | 
make  a  final  determination  as  to  whether       ' 
the  taxpayers'  moneys  have  been  used  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  finance  this  study 
on  tax  avoidance. 

The  article  in  question  follows: 

[Prom  Management  Science,  June  1970] 
Maneuvering    Liquid    Assets    in    a    Multi- 
national    Company  :     Formulation     and 
Deterministic  Solution  Procedures*. 

(By  David  P.  Rutenberg,  Carnegie-Mellon 
University) 

Over  a  finite  horizon  each  national  subsidi- 
ary of  a  multi-national  company  can  be 
forecast  to  be  a  net  source  or  sink  of  funds. 
Each  of  these  subsidiaries  In  each  year  Is 
considered  to  be  the  node  of  a  network;  funds 
flow  along  the  directed  arcs  connecting  the 
nodes.  Liquid  assets  carried  by  the  subsidi- 
aries on  the  arcs  between  time  periods  earn 
Interest  minus  adjustments  for  expected  de- 
valuations. In  each  time  period  a  flow  of 
funds  between  each  pair  of  subsidiaries  can 
be  achieved  by  manipulating  transfer  prices 
and  managerial  fees,  by  making  short  term 
Intersubsidiary  loans,  and  by  paying  divi- 
dends up  the  intersubsidiary  ownership  tree. 
The  costs  and  constraints  on  these  flows  are 
outlined  with  particular  attention  given  to 
the  IRC  Subpart  P  regulations  of  the  U.S. 
1962  Revenue  Act,  and  to  the  1968  regula- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Direct  Invest- 
ment. It  is  shown  to  be  extremely  important 
that  subsidiary  dollar  accounts  count  toward 
the  compensating  balance  requirements  of  a 
U.S.  bank,  and  it  is  also  shown  that  there  are 
benefits  to  a  global  tax  consolidation  under 
Subpart  P.  The  problem  can  be  solved  as  a 
generalized  network  (weighted  distribution 
problem).  This  avoids  the  need  to  guess  at 
the  average  discount  rate  if  It  Is  to  be  solved 
as  an  ordinary  netv/ork. 

1.  introduction 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  changed  the  rules 
under  which  U.S.  corporations  could  use  tax 
havens.  Before  1962  there  were  no  US.  taxes 
Imposed  directly  on  the  earnings  of  subsidi- 
aries incorporated  abroad:  only  when  these 
subsidiaries  rem.ltted  dividends  to  their  U.S. 
parent  were  taxes  levied  on  these  dividends. 
So  it  became  quit*  common  for  US.  based 
International  companies  to  create  a  head- 
quarters and  a  two-tier  legal  structure.  On 
the  top  was  the  U.S.  parent.  In  the  first  tier 
was   a  holding  company,  incorporated  in  a 
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low  tax  nation  which  levied  no  taxes  on  divi- 
dends received  from  abroad.  And  in  the  sec- 
ond tier  were  all  the  national  subsidiaries, 
legally  owned  by  the  first  tier  holding  com- 
pany. The  holding  company  was  used  as  a 
low  (tax  I  cost  reservoir  and  conduit  for  send- 
ing funds  between  national  subsidiaries. 

By  the  1962  Act,  the  U.S.A.  became  the 
only  nation  In  the  world  to  tax  profits  of 
sutaidiarles  abroad  before  these  profits  are 
repatriated  as  dividends.  Certain  relief  pro- 
visions, or  loopholes,  were  created  in  the  Act 
(supposedly  to  stave  off  concerted  lobbying 
by  corporations  most  affected).  Nevertheless, 
not  much  cunning  use  has  been  made  of 
these  provisions.  For  example,  a  U.S.  com- 
pany need  pay  no  tax  on  a  subsidiary  Incor- 
porated in  Bermuda  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
ufacturing In  Ireland,  and  selling  the  prod- 
ucts to  the  world.  This  lack  of  use  is  partly 
because  the  Act  has  not  been  subject  to  any 
Judicial  Interpretation  to  clean  up  areas  of 
ambiguity;  it  is  also  because  there  have  been 
too  many  opportunities  and  problems  requir- 
ing Immediate  resolution  by  capable  man- 
agement. 

Seven  years  have  now  passed.  Capable  in- 
ternational managers  are  more  numerous  so 
some  have  time  for  tactical  planning.  The 
benefits  of  analyzing  the  world  wide  move- 
ment of  liquid  assets  depend  upon  the  cost 
of  capital.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  long 
run  Increase  in  Interest  rates  over  the  last 
few  years,  but  there  was  a  Jump  In  the  op- 
portunity cost  of  capital  In  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  U.S  corp>oratlons  with  the  January  1, 
1968  promulgation  of  capital  controls  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Direct  Invest- 
ment (OFDIt .  In  a  like  manner,  other  nations 
erect  emergency  currency  controls,  and  then 
dismantle  them  slowly. 

Companies  differ  In  the  guidelines  they 
Impose  on  subsidiaries  for  handling  liquid 
assets,  but  three  patterns  predominate  each 
corresponding  to  the  archetype  |12|  of  head- 
quarter-subsldlary  relationships.  Some  com- 
panies used  to  Insist  that  the  entire  profits 
of  each  subldiary  be  repatriated  to  the  head- 
quarters as  dividends  each  year:  this  assured 
control  though  at  a  high  cost  in  taxes.  Some 
companies  view  each  subsidiary  as  totally  In- 
dependent ( which  It  legally  Is ) ,  and  do  not 
Interfere  in  the  management  of  liquid  as- 
sets; this  policy  has  the  fewest  bad  behav- 
ioral consequences  though  the  result  is  that 
the  company's  worldwide  liquid  asset  Inven- 
tory is  quite  high.  Between  these  two  ex- 
treme policies  is  a  third,  the  subjact  of  this 
paper,  in  which  liquid  assets  are  sent  to  sub- 
sidiaries when  needed  by  manipulating 
transfer  prices,  managerial  fees  and  royalties, 
dividends,  and  Intersubsidiary  loans  so  as  to 
minimize  taxes  paid  to  the  world  minus  in- 
terest received.  Clearly,  such  headquarters 
Intervention  Is  destructive  to  Incentive  sys- 
tems built  upon  profit  centers.  Whether  ma- 
neuvering is  worth  the  effort  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  building  a  model;  the  differ- 
ence between  current  costs  and  model  opti- 
mal costs  provides  a  benchmark  against 
which  to  Judge  the  behavioral  costs  of  head- 
quarters Intervention. 

If  maneuvering  liquid  assets  is  deemed 
pruduent.  one  main  use  should  be  in  react- 
ing to  anticipated  devaluations,  currency 
controls  and  other  such  risks  and  opportuni- 
ties. Only  a  deterministic  model  Is  presented 
in  this  paper.  Yet  many  cases  can  be  run 
so  as  to  explore  a  strategy  for  dealing  with 
an  anticipated  risk.  To  formally  plan  for  op- 
timal flexibility  In  the  face  of  risk  had  bet- 
ter wait  until  there  Is  data  and  experience 
with  a  deterministic  model.  Using  stochastic 
programming  with  recourse  (16)  one  can 
plan  for  flexibility  so  long  as  updated  Infor- 
mation can  be  inputted  at  only  one  Instant 
of  time  (though  conceptuallv  more  staees 
can  be  added).  In  reality  Information  Is  ar- 
flvlng  continuously  to  change  expectations 
about  future  events.  The  maximum  princi- 


ple and  canonical  equations  of  Pontryagln 
have  been  extended  to  stochastic  control 
systems  by  Kushner  and  Schweppe  |91,  and 
though  they  provide  a  conceptual  scheme 
for  the  control  of  continuously  charging  ex- 
pectations work  on  computational  proce- 
dures has  barely  started  and  appears  ex- 
tremely complicated. 

2.    THE    MODEL 

The  subject  of  this  study  is  the  optimal 
use  of  tax  havens,  bilateral  tax  treaties,  non- 
uniform treatments  of  income  received  from 
abroad,  and  national  differences  in  Income 
tax  rates.  Import  duties  and  border  taxes. 
This  Is  a  partial  analysis  for  tactical  planning 
because  it  takes  as  given  the  planned  opera- 
tions of  each  national  subsidiary,  and  hence 
whether  In  each  year  the  subsidiary  is  to  be  a 
net  source  or  recipient  of  funds. 

There  are  N  subsidiaries  around  the  world, 
and  the  analysis  will  be  done  over  T  years. 
Each  subsidiary  In  each  year  causes  a  net 
outflow  of  funds  bi(t)  from  the  liquid  assets 
in  subsidiary  i  in  year  t  (a  net  inflow  would 
be  represented  as  a  negative  bz  ( t ) ) .  For  ex- 
ample, if  subsidiary  t  Intends  to  construct 
a  new   plant  In  four  years'  time,  then  for 
the  next  three  years  it  will  likely  be  a  net 
source  of  funds  (bi(n<0)  but  on  the  fourth 
year  (construction  year)  It  will  be  a  net  sink 
for    funds    (bi(4)>0).    Pro    forma    balance 
sheets  and  Income  forecasts  have  to  be  made 
for  any  kind  of  financial  planning,  so  we  as- 
sume that   the  net   availability  or  require- 
ments for  funds  are  known.  The  transactions 
demand  for  cash  in  each  subsidiary  should 
also  be  estimated,  for  changes   in   this  In- 
ventory affect  the  net  availability  for  funds. 
Also  associated  with  each  subsidiary  In  each 
year  is  its  profit  ri.  Its  subpart  F  Income  (as 
defined  in  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code), 
and  the  effective  rate  of  foreign  Income  tax. 
Liquid  funds  can  be  held  by   a  subsidiary 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  This  holding  Is 
represented  as  a  flow  through  the  arc  con- 
necting a  subsidiary  in  one  year  to  the  same 
subsidiary  in  the  succeeding  year.  If  there 
Is  a  significant  term  structure  to  the  best  in- 
terest rates  obtainable  by  a  subsldary.  then 
two  year  arcs  can  be  added  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  higher  Interest  rates  obtainable 
on  longer  term  loans.  However,  to  simplify 
exposition  we  shall  use  only  one  year  arcs. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  U.S.  banks  must  also  be 
depicted:  if  any  part  of  the  company  has  ob- 
tained a  loan  from  a  U.S.  bank,  then  the 
company  will  be  required  to  keep  on  deposit 
In   branches   of   that   bank   no   less   than   a 
specified    "compensating    balance."    If    each 
subsidiary  maintains  a  dollar  account  in  the 
U.S.  bank,  then  the  sum  of  these  accounts 
can  be  used  to  satisfy  the  compensating  bal- 
ance  requirement    (even   though   the   Indi- 
vidual   accounts   are   members    of   different 
OFDI    class   nations).    Thus    an    aggregated 
compensating  balance  Is  an  effective  way  to 
make  intersubsidiary  loans.  The  compensat- 
ing balance  requirement  Is  depicted  by  the 
bunched   parallel  y  arcs   In  Plgtire   1    [not 
In  Record);   the  sum  of  flow  through  these 
arcs  must  be  greater  than  or  equal  to  the 
compensating  balance  requirement. 

In  Figure  1  ',  operations  in  country  i  drain 
the  system  of  ^,{t)  and  b,(f-t-l)  In  years 
t  and  £4-1  respectively,  whereas  in  country 
;■  the  local  subsidiary  is  forecast  to  be  a  net 
generator  of  funds  hj(t)  <  0  in  year  t,  but 
a  net  user  or  funds  b;(t^ii  >  0  in  years 
t  +  1.  A  feasible  solution  Is  one  which  geta 
funds  to  the  subsidiaries  that  need  them. 
For  a  given  pattern  of  Intersubsidiary  owner- 
ships, there  are  at  least  four  ways  to  trans- 
mit liquid  assets  from  one  national  subsidi- 
ary to  another.  These  control  variable  are: 

pi.Mt)  :  Adjust  the  transfer  prices  on  ship- 
ments between  subsidiaries  i  and  j. 

ftiit):  Charge  legal  and  managerial  fees 
and  royalties  on  technical  knowledge  sup- 
pUed  to  subsidiary  t  by  subsidiary  j. 

Ui{t),  ln(t  +  l) :  Make  new  Intersubsidiary 
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loans,  and  repay  old  ones  with  imprest.  De- 
layed invoicing  Is  a  loan. 

diiit):  Remit  dividends  from  subsidiary 
i  to  its  legal  stockholder  subsidiary  ;. 

There  are  N  subsidiaries,  and  the  analysis 

is  done  over  time  periods  O T.  Tlie  state 

of  the  system  Is  specified  by  the  amount  of 
liquid  assets  held  by  ea<:h  subsidiary: 

xi  (t,(^l):  Amount  of  liquid  assets  em- 
ployed In  their  most  profitable  manner  by 
subsidiary  i  In  the  one  vear  perl(Xl  from  t  to 
t  +  1. 

yi(t.t-f-l)  :  Amount  of  cash  held  by  subsid- 
iary i  (usually  in  a  dollar  account  in  a  U.S. 
bank)  that  can  satisfy  comjjensating  balance 
requirements. 

In  order  to  simplify  modelling,  it  will  6e 
a.<=sumed  that  fund  flow  is  averaged  over  the 
year,  and  only  this  average  flow  will  be  de- 
picted. Of  course,  the  time  periods  can  be 
made  tis  short  as  desired  to  more  accurately 
depict  reality.  In  each  year  N  compensating 
balances  must  be  specified,  as  must  N  —  l  div- 
idend flows,  N{N  —  1)  transfer  price  flows, 
and  NiN~l)  loan  flows.  The  number  of 
managerial  fee  flows  will  be  either  NtN-1) 
Or  N — 1  depending  on  whether  or  not  fees 
and  royalties  have  to  follow  the  ownership 
pattern.  Thus  at  most  TON'— N-D  flows 
will  have  to  be  calculated. 

3.    COSTS    and    bounds    ON    FLOW    THROUGH 
THE    ARCS 

There  is  a  cost  on  flow  through  an  arc. 
say  the  arc  puit)  from  <  to  /  In  year  t  depict- 
ing manipulated  transfer  prices.  This  cost 
depends  on  the  pair  of  nations  i  and  ;,  and 
can  be  expected  to  vary  with  time.  Hence  it 
would  be  formally  correct  to  let  the  cost 
function  be  P,,  ( t)  |p,,  (f » ] .  This  notation 
would  be  very  cumbiersome.  however,  so 
P|p,,(f)l  wlllbe  used  Instead;  it  must  be 
understood  that  P  Is  a  function  of  i.  j.  and 
t.  The  four  methods  of  transferring  funds 
between  nations  will  be  discussed  first. 
3.1  Adjusted  Transfer  Prices  P[ii{t)] 

Suppose  subsidiary  i  manufactures  sub- 
assemblies which  are  shipped  to  subsidiary 
;  If  the  transfer  price  Is  lower  than  "nor- 
mal"  then  there  occurs  a  net  flow  of  funds 
from  1  to  /.  If  the  transfer  price  Is  set  higher 
than  "normal."  then  the  flow  of  funds  is 
from  ;■  to  i. 

There  is  a  direct  cost  to  flow  through  a 
pij  arc.  A  lower  transfer  price  reduces  the 
revenue  appearing  in  subsidiary  i,  and  this 
usually  reduces  Income  tax  and  value  added 
tax  in  country  i.  Any  ad  valorum  exfxirt  duty 
on  subassemblies  Imposed  by  country  i,  or 
Import  duty  Imposed  by  country  ;  will  be 
reduced  by  the  lower  transfer  price  (so  long 
as  the  Invoices  are  believed  i .  A  lower  trans- 
fer price  will  Increase  profits  and  value  added 
appearing  In  country  ;.  Hence  the  direct 
cost  of  sending  funds  through  arc  pn  Is: 

Marginal  rate  of  Income  and  value  added 
tax  of  subsidiary  In  country  ;.  minus  mar- 
ginal rate  of  Income  and  value  added  tax 
of  subsidiary  in  country  i  minus  ad  valorurn 
tariff  on  exports  by  country  i  and  on  im- 
ports by  country  j. 

There  are  two  Internal  indirect  costs  to 
flow  through  a  pn  arc.  If  each  subsidiary  Is  a 
semi-autonomous  profit  center,  then  there 
win  be  a  bilateral  monopoly  relationship 
between  i  and  ).  An  imposed  transfer  price 
will  work  so  long  as  producing  to  demand 
remains  in  the  self  Interest  of  subsidiary  *. 
One  Indirect  cost  lies  in  the  required  effort* 
to  persuade  i  to  produce.  Another  Indirect 
cost  lies  in  the  profits  foregone  by  subsidiary 
j  as  it  tailors  Its  promotional  efforts  to  Its 
cost  of  goods,  partly  the  manipulated  trans- 
fer price.  Clearly  these  costs  of  acrimony 
over  negotiated  and  Imposed  transfer  prices 
are  greatly  reduced  If  unit  sales  and  pro- 
duction quotas  are  set  centrally.  The  ex- 
ternal Indirect  costs  arise  from  government 
inquiries.  If  the  price  is  too  low  both  gov- 
ernments win   Intervene.  The  tax  authorl- 
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ties  of  country  i  will  see  tax  revenues  fore- 
gone (In  USA.  I.R.S  .  Section  482:  see  the 
recent  case  of  Ell  Lilly  (51).  The  Import 
tariff  commission  of  country  /.  will  s«e 
dumping.  If  the  transfer  price  Is  too  high, 
incom"  tax  will  be  foregone  to  country  j. 
These  external  Indirect  coets  have  to  be  paid 
In  bribes,  time  and  effort  at  Investigatory 
hearings,  additional  advertising  to  counter 
Ill-will,  and  actual  settlements.  Section  482 
of  the  U.S.  Revenue  Code  confers  grreat  pow- 
er to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Its  full 
text  is: 

"In  any  case  of  two  or  more  organizations, 
trades  or,  business  (whether  or  not  Incor- 
porated, whether  or  not  organized  In  the 
United  States,  and  whether  or  not  affiliated) 
owned  or  controlled  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
the  same  Interests,  the  Secretary  or  his  del- 
egate may  distribute,  apportion,  or  allocate 
gross  Income,  deductions,  csredlts,  or  allow- 
anoee  between  or  among  such  organizations, 
trades,  or  businesses,  if  he  determines  that 
such  distribution,  apportionment,  or  allo- 
cation is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  evasion 
of  taxes  or  clearly  to  reflect  the  Income  of 
any  of  such  organizations,  trades,  or  busi- 
nesses." 

In  light  of  such  regulatory  power  by  the 
U.S.  government,  and  similar  power  by 
most  other  governments,  it  appears  to  be  cur- 
rent industrial  practice  to  abide  by  stand- 
ard transfer  prices  on  stand.ird  items.  How- 
ever, the  continual  Introduction  of  new  prod- 
ucts requires  that  new  transfer  prlcee  be 
eetablished,  and  this  Is  done  with  an  eye  to 
the  considerations  of  this  paper.  Nonstand- 
ard items  such  as  rejects,  returned  goods, 
and  contaminated  scrap  can  have  any  trans- 
fer price  between  zero  and  the  standard  price 
of  a  good  item,  and  can  easily  be  manipu- 
lated. One  final  technique  used  in  practice 
is  to  invoice  the  goods  through  a  chain  of 
subsidiaries,  each  of  which  adds  Its  com- 
mission. 

3.2.  Fees  and  Royalties  Flfi)(t~l).ftt)] 

Managerial  advice,  allocated  headquarters 
overhead,  and  royalties  on  patents  and  trade- 
marks are  very  elusive  and  difficult  to  price. 
Hence  they  appear  to  be  very  suitable  con- 
duits through  which  to  move  funds. 

There  is  a  direct  cost.  If  these  fees  and 
royalties  are  a  tax  deductible  business  ex- 
pense In  country  i.  then  a  tax  saving  occurs. 
However,  this  need  not  be  so.  and  there  may 
be  a  withholding  tax.  If  fees  and  royalties 
received  from  abroad  are  taxable  as  income 
in  country  ;.  then  there  is  a  tax  cost. 

There  will  likely  be  an  indirect  cost  to 
any  increase  in  fees  and  royalties,  A  treasury 
official  in  country  i,  struggling  for  foreign  ex- 
change, will  be  more  likely  to  Intervene  the 
larger  the  Increase.  Hence  the  cost  Is  a  non- 
linear (quadratic  perhaps)  function  of 
[(ftitt)  —fii(t—l)].  Many  governments  have 
become  very  severe  about  allocating  foreign 
exchange  for  fees  and  royalties  [18). 
3.3.  Intersubsidiary  Loans  L,j[li){t)] 

The  most  prevalent  form  of  Intersubsidiary 
loan  Is  a  speed-up  or  delay  In  Invoicing  ship- 
ments between  a  pair  of  subsidiaries  because 
normal  terms  of  payment  differ  between  re- 
gions of  the  world,  in  addition,  actual  ship- 
ping schedules  can  be  accelerated  in  one  di- 
rection and  decelerated  in  the  other  so  that 
one  subsidiary  carries  inventory  for  both. 
Outright  loans  may  also  be  possible.  The 
danger  in  any  Intersubsidiary  loan  is  that  it 
will  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  dlvidened  by 
the  governments  of  the  ootintrles  Involved 
(especially  the  U.S.  government).  Hence, 
rltualistlcally,  loans  are  made  for  364' i  days 
and  are  then  repaid  with  Interest;  a  new  loan 
Is  regranted  Immediately  If  desired. 

There  are  direct  costs.  Let  the  Interest 
rate  on  the  loan  be  r  (presumably  reasonable 
to  both  governments).  The  loan  lii{t)  de- 
parted from  country  f  and  arrived  (presum- 
ably Intact)  at  country  j.  At  the  end  of  the 
(l-^T)Uj(t)   must  be  prepaid.  If  Interest  Is 


a  business  expense  in  country  /  then  the 
income  tax  payment  will  be  reduced.  Hence 
the  net  outflow  from  subsidiary  j  Is  (1-^r  — 
rTj)lii(t).  where  T.i  is  the  marginal  rate  of 
taxation  in  country  j  (including  withhold- 
ing) .  If  there  is  no  withholding  tax  on  inter- 
est leaving  country  /.  then  (l+r)Zii(()  will 
be  repaid  to  subsidiary  i.  If  Interest  received 
from  abroad  Is  taxtble  Income  in  country  i, 
then  the  inflow  to  subsidiary  i  (net  of  tax) 
will  be  {l  +  r  —  rT()ltj(t).  A  constraint  that 
the  loan  must  be  repaid  (with  interest)  must 
be  added  to  the  formulation. 

3.4.  Dividends  D[dn{t)\ 

There  are  N  wholly  owned  subsidiaries.  The 
intersubsidiary  ownership  pattern  is  fixed, 
hence  the  N — 1  dividend  arcs  are  known.  The 
problem  is  to  estimate  the  cost  function 
Dldii{t)]  for  each  arc.  The  cost  function 
(if  nonlinear)  and  restrictions  on  dividend 
flow  depend  upon  the  tax  base  It  Is  presumed 
that  aspects  of  the  tax  base  Internal  to  each 
country  have  t>een  optimized,  so  that  In  this 
formulation  we  need  consider  only  Inter- 
subsidiary allocations  of  the  tax  base,  such 
as  manipulations  to  transfer  prices  and  fees, 
and  the  receipt  of  interest  on  Intersubsidiary 
loans. 

First  we  shall  sketch  a  few  foreign  taxes  on 
dividends,  starting  with  the  uncomplicated 
tax  laws  of  Liechtenstein.  Though  they  will 
not  be  examined  here,  local  taxes  imposed  by 
states,  counties  and  cantons  are  substantial 
enough  that  they  .should  be  included  in  the 
cost  functions  Brief  mention  will  be  made  of 
tax  treaties  between  pairs  of  natlon.s:  their 
Intimate  details  should  be  studied,  especially 
when  a  company  operates  with  a  foreign 
corporate  charter  in  a  nation. 

Secondly,  we  shall  examine  In  detail  the 
U.S.  laws  that  pertain  to  dividends  received 
from  abroad.  Due  to  the  U.S  Revenue  Act 
of  1962.  all  cost  functions  (even  on  dlMdends 
which  do  not  flow  to  the  USA.)  must  be 
somewhat  augmented  Due  to  the  1968  Office 
of  Foreign  Direct  Investment,  minimum 
bounds  are  Imposed  on  certain  groups  of 
dividends. 

3.41.  Dldij(t)  1  When  j  is  not  USA.  Liech- 
tenstein: Corporations  pay  income  tax 
(Ertrags-steuen .  Dividends  paid  by  resident 
corporations  pay  a  3  percent  coupon  tax. 
This  is  never  refunded,  or  permitted  to  be 
credited  as  a  cost  of  doing  business.  There 
is  no  tax  on  dividends  received.  No  tax 
treaties  are  currently  in  force  which  change 
these  provisions. 

Belgium:  Corporations  pay  income  tax 
(impot  des  soclet^s)  at  the  rate  of  30  per- 
cent, but  Income  going  into  retained  earn- 
ings above  5.(X)0.000  Belgian  francs  is  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  35  percent  (model  this  as  a  5 
percent  incentive  for  paying  dividends  until 
retained  earnings  drop  to  5. 000. 000  Belgian 
franc).  Dividends  paid  by  a  resident  corpora- 
tion are  subject  to  a  18  2  percent  withholding 
tax.  which  is  never  refunded  nor  permitted 
to  be  credited  as  a  cost  of  doing  business 
( deduct  this  from  the  incentive  for  paying 
dividends).  Of  dividends  recelvea  into  Bel- 
guim  (after  any  withholding  taxes  by  the 
government  of  the  sending  country)  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  Belgian  government  is  18.7 
percent  (15  percent  Belgian  withholding  tax 
plus  30  percent  Belgian  income  tax  on  15 
percent  of  the  85  percent  that  survived  Bel- 
gian withholding  taxi.  By  tax  treaty,  divi- 
dends received  from  an  Italian  corporation 
are  exempt  from  Belgian  withholding  tax. 

Germany:  Income  tax  ( Korperschaftsteu- 
en  and  business  tax  i  Gewerbesteuen  are 
Imposed  on  corporations  doing  business  In 
Germany.  A  25  percent  withholding  tax  Is 
made  on  dividends  paid.  Profits  not  distrib- 
uted to  shareholders  are  taxed  at  51  percent, 
but  profits  distributed  to  shareholders  are 
taxed  at  only  15  percent  Dividends  received 
by  a  German  corporation  are  given  a  credit 
against  company  Income  tax.  but  not  busi- 
ness tax.  The  efTectlve  tax  rate  depends,  as 


before,  on  whether  or  not  these  profits  from 
abroad  will  be  distributed  to  shareholders. 

3.42.  U.S.  Controls  on  di,  usa.  While  plan- 
ning a  base  company  In  the  popular  tax 
haven  countries  of  Surinam,  Panama.  Liech- 
tenstein. Switzerland.  Bermuda  and  the  Bar- 
bados, usually  the  most  applicable  laws  are 
the  U.S.  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  the  U.S.  For- 
eign Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966,  and  the  U.6. 
Foreign  Direct  Investment  Program  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Direct  In- 
vestments (OFDI) .  The  combination  of  these 
three  laws  Is  so  complicated,  that  it  would 
not  be  trivia!  for  a  company  to  prepare  a 
computer  simulation  for  its  tax  position.  In- 
terestingly, however,  (assuming  all  subsidi- 
aries are  100 '^  owned,  and  the  subsidiaries  in 
less  developed  countries  are  not  legal  parent* 
to  subsidiaries  in  advanced  countries)  U.S. 
law  Ignores  patterns  of  legal  intersubsidiary 
ownership  so  that  subsidiaries  can  be  re- 
grouped annually  at  the  discretion  of  the 
company.  "Where  there  are  many  such  for- 
eign corporations  and  branches,  this  (re- 
grouping] will  provide  ample  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  Ingenuity,  alone  or  In  con- 
nection with  an  electronic  brain."  [13,  p.  15, 
203] 

The  OFDI  regulations  Impose  lou-er  bounds 
on  four  sums  of  dividends.  The  four  sums  are 
defined  by  tlie  geographical  schedules: 

U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

A.  Underdeveloped,  from  Aden  to  Zambia. 

B.  Developed,  from  Abu  Dhabi  to  United 
Kingdom. 

C.  Most  of  Europe  plus  South  and  South- 
west Africa,  from  Andorra  to  Switzerland. 
Let  r  be  the  annual  profits  (net  transfer  of 
capital  plus  reinvested  earnings)  in  subsidi- 
ary i :  this  win  be  negative  for  subsidiaries 
which  lost  money.  For  a  small  company  tiie 
applicable  OFDI  regulations  (Section  503 
allowables)  lmpo.se  four  constraints  on  divi- 
dends, limiting  the  retained  earnings  ta 
$200,000. 

For  i£  A,  j  E  A. 

The  other  three  constraints  are  for  i  E  B, 
j  E  B,  for  i  E  C,  j  E  C,  and  a  worldwide  for- 
mula i  E  U.S.  or  Canada,  j  E  U.S.,  Canada. 
These  section  503  allowables,  if  not  used  in 
any  year,  may  not  be  carried  forward  for  use 
in  later  years. 

If  the  company  so  chooses,  and  It  probably 
will  unless  it  Is  a  small  company  that  is  new 
abroad,  it  can  replace  the  set  of  four  equa- 
tions (Section  503)  with  $200,000  annual 
limits  by  three  equations  (Section  504).  One 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  both  Sections.  In 
the  Section  504  allowables  there  is  no  single 
worldwide  constraint.  In  the  three  geographi- 
cal schedule  constraints: 

In  A.  $200,000  is  replaced  by  110"  of  aver- 
age direct  investment  (net  capital  plus  rein- 
vested earnings)  of  company  aggregated 
over  all  A  countries  during  1965  and  1966. 
In  B,  $200,000  is  replaced  by  65 -^  of  aver- 
age 1965.  1966  direct  Investment  in  all  B 
subsidiaries. 

In  C.  $200,000  is  replaced  by  the  smallest  of 
(I)  35'.  of  average  1965,  1966  direct  invest- 
ment in  all  C  countries  (2)  average  rein- 
vested earnings  in  1964.  1965.  1966  or  all  C 
subsidiaries.  Uss  0  if  either  il)  or  (2)  is 
negative. 

3.43.  U.S.  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  In  attempt- 
ing to  calculate  D(di  i.sA(f )  |  it  is  convenient 
to  categorize  three  sources  of  dividends,  (a) 
less  developed  coun-ries.  (b)  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries which  have  been  organized  into 
Western  Hemlspliere  Trade  Corporations. 
China  Trade  Act  Corporations,  and  special 
corporations  which  can  operate  only  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  U.S.  possessions,  (c)  all  other 
countries. 

Subsidiaries    in    less    developed    countries 
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(the  list  is  not  quite  Identical  with  Sched- 
ule A  countries  of  the  OFDI  regulations)  are 
exempt  from  U.S.  taxation  on  their  retained 
earnings,  and  are  subject  to  a  low  tax  on 
dividends  received  Into  the  U.S.A.  The  low 
tax  results  from  the  fact  that  U.S.  tax  credit 
Is  granted  on  the  base  of  before-forelgn-tax- 
lacome.  whereas  U.S.  tax  Is  calculated  on  the 
dividend  received,  which  Is  net  of  foreign 
taxes.  If  the  subsidiary  pays  Its  enftre  earn- 
ings as  dividends  di.us*.  then  the  total  tax 
rate  will  be 

D\d\  t;Ki(1969)I  =  [ri-.sA-riTcgA-|-ri»ldi  rsi. 

If  rLr8i  =  48  percent,  then  a  6.76%  saving  is 
the  most  that  can  be  achieved  by  paying 
dividends  from  a  subsidiary  In  a  less  devel- 
oped country  that  has  a  24  percent  tax  rate. 

The  Incentive  to  use  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporations,  China  Trade  Act  Corpo- 
rations, and  Section  931  Corporations  oper- 
ating in  Puerto  Rico  and  other  U.S.  posses- 
sions was  greatly  increased  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962.  For  a  company  which  has  al- 
ready planned  its  physical  operations,  these 
special  U.S.  laws  operate  much  as  tax 
treaties :  they  red  uceD[di.t7SA(1969)]. 

Most  subsidiaries  are  not  In  lees  developed 
countries,  nor  are  they  qualified  as  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporations.  Their  U.S. 
parent  is  therefore  liable  to  U.S.  tax  on  the 
Subpart  P  Income  of  such  subeldlarles,  even 
If  it  is  retained  abroad.  Subpart  P  Income 
consists  of  nonmanufacturlng  Income  (rents, 
royalties,  licensing  fees,  dividends).  Income 
from  services  performed  for  related  persons 
outside  the  nation,  and  Income  from  the 
sale  of  property  to  related  persons  outside 
the  nation. 

Subpart  P  income  is  precisely  defined  In 
Internal  Revenue  Oode  Sections  951(a)(1) 
(A)(1)  and  952.  Legal  counsel  competent  In 
this  portion  of  the  code  should  be  consulted, 
for  carefully  reading  the  definitions  of  these 
sections  Is  like  trying  to  debug  someone  else's 
computer  program  that  was  written  com- 
pactly with  layers  of  nested  DO  loops.  Never- 
theless, a  Subpart  F  Income  figure  Is  re- 
quired. Manipulations  to  transfer  prices  and 
fees  will  be  magnified  by  a  factor  of  2.5  in 
their  influence  on  Subpart  F  Income  because 
of  the  "70-30"  rule  of  Section  954  ( b )  ( 2 )  ( B ) . 
but  only  within  these  70-30  limits. 

The  1962  Revenue  Act  offers  significant  tax 
relief  under  the  "minimum  distribution  pro- 
Tislcns"  of  Section  963.  Section  963(b)(3) 
provides  a  table,  associating  with  each  effec- 
ave  foreign  tax  rate  a  required  percentage 
minimum  distribution  of  earnings  and 
profit*. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding  Figure  2  (not 
printed  in  Record]  it  would  be  helpful  to 
examine  the  total  tax  to  be  paid  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  subsidiary  dividend  payout  rate. 
For  example,  consider  a  subsidiary  with  an 
effective  foreign  tax  rate  of  35  percent.  From 
Figure  2  (or  IRC  963  (b)  (3)),  this  effective 
foreign  tax  rate  calls  for  a  minimum  dis- 
tribution of  earnings  and  profits  of  63  per- 
cent. The  U.S.  government  grants  a  tax 
credit  for  taxes  paid  abroad,  so  that  the  total 
tar  does  not  exceed  the  U.S  rate  of  income 
tM  of  48  percent  ( ignoring  the  current  sur- 
tax). 

Unless  a  minimum  distribution  is  made. 
the  entire  Subpart  F  income  of  the  subsidi- 
S-'T  is  taxed.  Figure  3  (not  printed  In  the 
Rkord]  implies  that  for  dividends  In  excess 
of  the  minimum  distribution  the  per  unit 
cost  is  the  slope  of  the  total  tax  line.  The 
j-gure  applies  to  each  year;  If  liquidity  must 
be  built  up  in  a  subsidiary,  a  sensible  strat- 
egy would  be  to  alternate  minimum  dis- 
tribution years  with  zero  dividend  years.  Un- 
fortunately this  may  run  afoul  of  the  OFDI 
inlnlmum  repatriation  regulations,  referred 
M  In  the  previous  section.  In  fact,  most  US 
corporations  are  finding  that  the  OFDI  reg- 
ulations are  so  stringent  that  the  dividends 
Wey  must  pay  exceed  the  Subpart  P  mini- 
mum distributions.  The  network  model  of 
tnis  paper  can  be  applied  Ignoring  Subpart  F 


taxation,  then  re-run  constraining  insuffi- 
cient flows  to  equal  or  exceed  their  mini- 
mum distribution.  Alternatively,  a  minimum 
distribution  can  be  applied  to  a  chain  of 
subsidiaries  (a  different  consolidation  to  that 
required  by  OFDI  A,  B.  and  C  countrv 
schedules)  that  the  sum  of  dividend  flow's 
exceed  a  prescribed  minimum.  Such  a  con- 
solidation Is  permitted  by  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Code: 

963(c)(2)  Amounts  to  which  section  ap- 
plies— chain  of  controlled  for- 
eign corporations 

Subsection  (ai(2)  shall  apply  to  amounts 
which  ( but  for  the  provisions  of  this  section  I 
would  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
United  States  shareholder  under  section  951 
(a)(l)(A)(l;  — 

I  A)  by  reason  of  Its  ownership,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  958'A)(1)(A)  of  stock 
of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  and 

(B)  to  the  extent  that  the  United  States 
shareholder  so  elects,  by  reason  of  its  own- 
ership, within  the  meaning  of  section  958 
I  a  I  ( 2 1 ,  of  stock  of  any  other  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  (an  account  of  its  owner- 
ship of  the  stock  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  of  stock  described  in  the  subpara- 
graph), but  only  if  there  is  taken  into  ac- 
count the  earnings  and  profits  of  each  for- 
eign corporation,  whether  or  not  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation,  by  reason  of  which  the 
United  States  shareholder  owns,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  958(a)  (2),  stock  of  such 
controlled  foreign  corporation. 

For  a  given  pattern  of  Intersubsidiary 
ownership  there  are  numerous  possible  chains 
of  subsidiaries.  If  a  corporation  has  such  gen- 
erous OFDI  constraints  that  it  Is  liable  for 
Subpart  F  taxation  unless  It  Increases  divi- 
dends, It  might  consider  searching  for  opti- 
mal chains  of  subsidiaries.  Though  this  sub- 
ject Will  not  be  explored  In  detail  in  this 
paper,  the  company  could  organize  chains 
whose  average  effective  foreign  tax  rate  Is  just 
a'3ove  each  of  the  breaJcs  In  IRC  963(b)  (c). 
so  that  the  tax  saving  is  greatest.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  most  companies  the  OFDI  regu- 
lations preclude  such  considerations,  and 
furthermore  IRC  1964(a)  (a  safety  net  pro- 
vision) deems  that  no  chain  or  group  may 
.•oay  less  than  90  percent  of  the  U.S.  tax  rate. 

3.5.   X[x.    (t,   t^l)]    Liquid   Assets   held   in 
Country  i 

Section  203ic)  of  the  OFDI  regulations 
.stipulates  that  a  direct  investor  whose  total 
liquid  foreign  balances  exceeds  $25,000  is 
required  "to  reduce  the  amount  of  hquid 
foreign  balances  (other  than  direct  invest- 
ment liquid  foreign  balances)  held  by  such 
direct  Investor  to  an  amount  not  In  "excess 
of  the  average  end-of-month  amounts  of  the 
same  so  held  by  such  direct  Investor  (wheth- 
er or  not  a  direct  investor  at  that  time) 
during  1965  and  1966".  That  Ls  to  say 


Where  a  Is  greater  of  $25,000  and  average 
during  1965  and  1966. 

If  a  company  wants  to  hold  liquid  assets 
abroad  totalling  more  than  a,  then  It  must 
confine  them  to  less  liquid  or  less  desirable 
assets  such  as  those  specified  In  Section 
203  (a)(2).  Then  Xlxi{t,  t-l)  ]  Is  the  effec- 
tive Interest  rate  earned  by  a  less  desirable 
asset  such  as  OFDI  Section  203(c)  (11)  — 

•bank  deposits,  negotiable  Instruments,  non- 
negotiable  Instruments,  commercial  paper 
and  securities  with  a  period  of  more  than  1 
year  remaining  to  maturity  when  acquired 
by  the  direct  Investor  and  which  are  not 
redeemable  In  full  at  the  option  of  the  direct 
investor  within  a  period  of  1  year  after  such 
acquisition." 

If  the  multi-national  company  has  raised 
money  abroad  then  the  "direct  Investment 
liquid  foreign  balances"  are  exempt.  Then 
marginal  changes  to  liquid  balances  in  coun- 


try i  would  presumably  be  held  In  the  un- 
restricted foreign  fvmds,  for  which  .X(x«(t, 
t-D]  Ifl  higher. 

3  6  Y[yi(t,t-i-l)  1  Cash  Held  in  the  U.S.  Dollar 
Account  of  the  Subsidiary 

Foreign  banks  commonly  grant  loans  on 
an  overdraft  basis,  so  that  the  borrowing 
company  pays  Interest  only  on  the  amount 
of  the  granted  loan  which  it  has  In  use, 
much  as  a  U.S.  bank  grants  a  line  of  credit. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  U.S.  bank  actually 
grants  a  loan  the  borrowing  company  pays 
interest  on  the  entire  amount  of  the  granted 
loan  (whether  or  not  withdrawn  from  the 
bank)  and  furthermore  must  keep  specified 
compensating  balances  on  deposit  in  the 
bank.  As  the  company  has  to  keep  transac- 
tion and  precautionary  cash,  the  compensat- 
ing balance  requirement  Is  not  as  onerous 
as  it  would  be  in  a  deterministic  world, 
though  It  should  be  reflected  in  a  slight  up- 
wards adjustment  In  U.S.  Interest  rates  to 
make  them  comparable  with  foreign  "over- 
draft" Interest  rates. 

U.S.  dollar  accounts  held  In  the  bank  by 
the  many  corporate  subsidiaries  around  the 
world  are  generally  considered  to  count  to- 
wards the  compensating  balance  require- 
ment: 

A* 

y^.v.  '<■  Hna/;...«i 
1=1 

Loan  officers  generally  refer  only  to  the 
average  balance  through  the  preceding  pe- 
riod, and  would  generally  be  unaware  of  the 
variance  of  the  dally  balance  through  the 
period.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  attention 
is  foctised  on  the  sum  of  subsidiary  balances 
permits  the  company  to  arrange  a  costless 
partial  movement  of  funds  between  sub- 
sidiaries as  the  composition  of  the  compen- 
sating balances  is  changed.  Unless  Interest 
can  be  obtained  for  compensating  balances 

y[y<(U+i)]=0. 

Example 

Most  confusion  appears  to  arise  over  divi- 
dend taxation,  so  this  will  be  illustrated. 
Let  the  parent  company  in  Liechtenstein  own 
a  subsidiary  in  Germany,  wliich  has  a  sub- 
sidiary of  its  own  In  Belgium. 

Let  tis  work  up  the  ownership  tree.  The 
Belgian  subsidiary  declares  a  dividend  of 
100  to  Its  German  parent.  The  Belgian  gov- 
ernment withholds  18.20,  so  that  81.80  ar- 
rives in  Germany.  The  German  business  tax 
( Gewerbesteuer ) ,  based  on  the  entire  divi- 
dend of  100,  is  13.50  percent,  so  income  net 
of  business  tax  Is  86.50.  Company  Income 
tax  (Korperschaftsteuer)  Is  51  percent  of  in- 
come net  of  business  tax.  so  Is  0.51  ■  86  50^ 
44.11  (this  rate  assumes  income  w;!!  be 
retained  within  the  firm;  income  destined 
for  dividends  is  taxed  at  only  15  percent). 
Only  at  this  point  is  credit  granted  for  the 
Belgian  withholding  tax.  so  that  German 
company  Income  tax  due  Is  4411  1820  = 
25.91.  The  Belgian  withholding  t.\x  was  18.20 
the  German  business  tax  was  13  50.  and  the 
German  company  income  tax  is  25.91:  their 
total  is  57.61.  That  is  to  say.  only  42  39  per- 
cent of  the  dividend  gets  through  from  the 
Belgian  subsidiary  to  its  German  parent. 
That  is  to  say  D(d,;,,(1970)  1  =0.5761 

The  German  company  now  declares  a  divi- 
dend of  100  units  to  its  parent  in  Liechten- 
stein. In  Germany,  the  company  income  tax 
is  51  percent  for  retained  earnings,  but  is 
only  15  percent  for  earnings  paid  out  as  divi- 
dends. The  simplest  way  to  model  this  is  that 
the  company  income  tax  Is  51  percent  on  all 
earnings,  but  that  the  German  government 
gives  the  German  company  an  Income  tax 
rebate  of  36  percent  on  dividends  paid  out. 
Tlnis  100-36=64  uniu  leave  the  German 
company.  However,  the  German  government 
Imposes  a  25  percent  (of  100)  withholding 
tax  on  dividends  leaving  Germany,  so  that 
75  units  arrive  in  the  Liechtensteinlan  sub- 
sidiary. Thus  117.18  percent  of  the  dividend 
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gets  through  from  the  German  subsidiary  to 
its  parent  In  Liechtenstein.  That  is  to  say 
Did  •' (197CI  I  -  -0  1718  Naturally  a  con- 
straint must  be  added  that  total  dividends  do 
not  exceed  earnings! 

4.    SOLUTION    PROCFDURE    AS    A    GENERALIZED 
NETWORK 

Refer  back  to  Figure  1  which  presents  the 
problem  of  maneuvering  liquid  assets  in  a 
multi-nat;onal  company  as  a  network  prob- 
lem. The  costs  on  each  arc  are  actually  re- 
ductions In  liquidity  leven  governmerit  chaf- 
ing has  to  be  paid  for  with  legal  fees  and 
■political  contributions").  Consider  flow 
through  one  of  the  i;  arcs.  If  liquidity  at 
source  node  t  is  reduced  by  pij  units,  liquidity 
at  node  /  will  be  increased  by  less  than  p.. 
units;  only  pi  P\pint\\  units  will  get 
through  to  subsidiary  ;'.  The  factor  of  atten- 
uation on  the   arc   pij(0    is   1-P|pi;(t)i/ 

piMt). 

If  deductions  from  liquidity  are  handled 
automatically  by  factors  of  attenuation,  then 
the  objective  of  the  problem  becomes  to 
maximize  the  sum  of  liquid  assets  remaining 
after  period  r  (this  could  be  a  weighted  sum 
if  one  can  guess  desirable  countries  In  which 
to  hold  assets).  Naturally,  all  requirements 
for  funds  must  be  satisfied.  The  problem  is 
a  generalized  network  (also  called  weighted 
distribution,  or  machine  loading  problem). 
Dantzlg  1 2,  Ch.  21 1  presents  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  generalized  network  problem, 
as  does  Eisemann  ( 4 1 .  The  nonlinear  aspects 
of  the  Indirect  costs  can  be  charged  as  costs 
111]. 

Computational  procedures  for  the  general- 
ized network  problem  assume  that  all  nodes 
could  be  connected,  and  that  there  are  no 
constraints  on  arc  flows  other  than  node  ma- 
terial balance  equations.  It  appears  sensible 
to  decompose  the  problem.  There  are  T  sub- 
problems,  each  an  annual  p,  I,  /,  d  maneu- 
ver around  .V  nodes.  The  master  problem  con- 
sists of  the  material  balance  equations  on  the 
X  and  y  arcs,  the  Intertemporal  constraints 
that  loans  must  be  repaid  with  interest,  and 
that  a  cost  of  government  chafing  be  Imposed 
on  any  change  In  the  /  flow  of  fees. 

5.    SOLUTION  AS  AN   ORDINARY   NETWORK 

There  are  the  fewest  conceptual  problems 
if  one  solves  the  problem  as  a  generalized 
network  sketched  In  §  4  above.  However,  an- 
other approach  would  be  to  solve  the  problem 
as  an  ordinary  network  In  which  the  costs 
are  costs  on  flow  through  arcs.  After  all,  the 
problem  has  roiV-'-iV-  1)  arcs,  and  an  ordi- 
nary network  is  quicker  to  solve  than  a  gen- 
eralized network. 

Two  conceptual  problems  arise  if  an  ordi- 
nary network  is  u.sed.  Firstly,  at  what  inter- 
est rate  sho'Ud  future  costs  be  discounted  to 
get  their  pre-^n*  va'.ue''  The  interest  rates  in 
each  country  are  different.  Secondly,  costs  on 
all  arcs  flowing  into  a  node  must  be  deducted 
from  the  availability  of  funds  of  the  sub- 
sidiary in  that  year.  To  do  so  is  to  presuppose 
the  op'lma!  flows.  Both  of  these  problems 
might  be  surmounted  by  an  iterative  proce- 
dure. Run  the  problem  and  study  the  flows 
that  occur  Represent  taxes  by  deducting 
liquidity  from  nodes  with  Inflows.  Discount 
all  the  costs  according  to  the  route  of  flows. 
Then  rerun  the  problem. 

6.    SYSTEMS    WITHIN    SYSTEMS 

Maneuvenng  liquid  assets  reallocates  reve- 
nue from  high  tax  rate  nations  to  the  multi- 
national company  and  low  tax  rate  nations. 
If  this  were  ail  this  model  did.  It  would  rep- 
resent a  .somewhat  dubious  contribution  to 
mankind's  knowledge.  Fortunately  the  model 
can  be  run  to  evaluate  effects  of  people's 
ideas  by  simulating  parts  of  a  larger  reality. 
Four  areas  of  current  Interest  to  Interna- 
tional managers  will  be  mentioned: 

1.  Short  term   loan  nrgotiations,  both  local 
and  multi-national 

The  model  presented  in  this  paper  Is  a 
linear  progmm,  and.  therefore,  has  dual  vari- 


ables associated  with  each  constraint.  If  the 
problem  Is  formulated  as  a  weighted  distri- 
bution problem,  the  dual  variable  associated 
with  the  constraint  that  funds  be  available 
in  a  subsidiary  in  a  certain  year  represent  the 
value  of  taking  a  small  loan  and  keeping  It 
until  the  end  of  period  T.  All  T  of  these 
dual  variables  for  a  given  su'osldiary  can  be 
translat-ed  into  a  term  structure  of  interest 
rates  from  which  the  year  to  year  value  of 
additional  money  can  be  calculated.  This 
data  provides  a  very  clear  guideline  for  mak- 
ing short  and  medium  term  loans  In  that 
nation    |1|. 

Some  banks  are  themselves  multi  national. 
In  one  nation  the  bank  may  ration  credit 
because  of  a  high  demand  for  loans  within 
the  permitted  interest  rate.  In  another  part 
of  the  world  the  bank  may  be  short  of  de- 
posits as  it  strives  to  expand.  In  exchange  for 
depositing  money  in  one  part  of  the  bank, 
the  multi-national  company  can  achieve  loan 
priority  in  another  part  of  the  bank.  The 
rationale  behind  this  Is  that  most  currencies 
are  blocked  and  It  may  be  easier  for  a  com- 
pany to  move  money  than  a  foreign  bank. 
The  worthwhlleness  of  such  Induced  swap 
transactions  can  be  evaluated  with  this 
mcxlel. 

2.  Raising  long  term  capital 

Long  term  capital  can  be  raised  in  most 
nations  of  the  world,  usually  after  negotia- 
tions with  the  host  government  and  prom- 
ises that  local  Investments  will  result.  To 
support  such  negotiations  worldwide  manu- 
facturing models  must  be  supplemented  by 
worldwide  financial  models  such  as  this  on 
which  to  simulate  the  consequences  of  differ- 
ent financing  sciiemes.  Similarly  one  can 
evaluate  the  benefits  of  mergers  intended  to 
qualify  as  a  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Cor- 
poration, or  to  buy  OFDI  exemptions. 

3.  Restructuring  the  pattern  of  legal 
ownership 

If  the  company  has  N  subsidiaries,  there 
are  i  N  - 1 )  -  different  patterns  of  intersubsldl- 
ary  ownership  possible  even  if  each  subsidi- 
ary IS  restrained  to  have  Just  one  legal  par- 
ent In  theory  one  could  use  the  theory  of 
optimal  spanning  trees  |31  to  Iterate  to  a 
worldwide  tax  minimizing  legal  structure  a 
pattern  of  dividend  conduits.  If  one  removes 
the  restriction  that  a  subsidiary  have  one 
legal  parent  (but  require  that  the  percentage 
of  ownership  by  each  legal  parent  be  con- 
stant once  reorganization  has  occurred)  then 
the  problem  Is  computationally  muL-h  simpler 
and  IS  much  more  dilTicult  for  tax  authorities 
to  unsnarl.  Unfortunately,  the  tax  data  re- 
quired for  cases  of  partial  ownership  Is  ap- 
preciably more  complicated  and  vague  than 
for  cases  of  complete  ownership.  In  practice 
the  model  presented  in  this  paper,  by  taking 
some  rirtidgery  out  of  creativity,  should  stim- 
ulate new  patterns  of  intersubsldiary  owner- 
ship. A  subcalculation,  about  which  tax  law- 
yers are  well  Informed,  Is  the  benefit  of  oper- 
ating in  nation  i  with  a  corporate  charter 
granted  m  nation  ;, 

4.  Inserting  high  profit  prodzicts 

The  Swiss  pharmaceutical  companies  prefer 
to  produce  their  high  profit  products  In  the 
nations  where  they  incur  their  largest  cash 
drains  to  research  and  dividends.  This  prac- 
tice, a  vivid  example  of  Vernon's  product 
cycle  theory  |15|,  reduces  the  need  to  flow 
funds  between  nations,  though  at  a  high 
production  and  transportation  cost.  Ideally, 
one  would  like  to  simulate  the  effect  of  In- 
serting a  high  profit  product  Into  any  sub- 
sidiary technically  sophisticated  enough  to 
manufacture  it. 

In  a  multi-national  company  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  maneuvers  that  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  of  being  multi  national. 
Most  of  these  do  not  appear  to  be  used  for 
fear  of  causing  confusion  and  computational 
chaos.  Hopefully,  mathematical  models  pro- 
vide a  rational  framework  within  which  anal- 


ysis can  take  place,  and  it  Is  with  this  hope 
that  the  article  was  written. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  ENDORSES 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
editorial  appearing  today,  the  New  York 
Times  endorses  the  National  Service  Act 
of  1970— H.R.  18025— which  I  introduced 
on  June  10  with  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  circulation,  now, 
a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  all  Members 
soliciting  additional  cosponsors  for  this 


bill.  The  bipartisan  support  it  has  re- 
ceived to  date  is  greatly  encouraging  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  support  will  grow, 
especially  in  view  of  the  widespread  sup- 
port the  bill  has  received  from  across  the 
coimtry.  This  support  has  been  most 
vividly  demonstrated  by  last  week's  Gal- 
lup poll  showing  71  percent  of  the  na- 
tional population  in  support  of  this  bill — 
see  page  22892,  July  6,  1970,  Record. 

I  include,  at  this  point,  the  text  of  to- 
day's New  York  Times  editorial: 
Conscience  and  the  Draft 

Selective  Service  Director  Curtis  W.  Tan- 
has  made  life  somewhat  easier  for  some  po- 
tential draftees  but  not  for  their  draft  boards 
with  his  memorandum  defining  criteria  for 
conscientious  objection. 

The  memorandum  is  an  attempt  to  help 
local  boards  apply  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  men  who  object  to  military  serv- 
ice for  purely  moral  and  ethical  reasons  are 
entitled  to  draft  exemption  as  conscientious 
objectors.  Formerly,  CO.  status  was  reserved 
for  those  who  based  their  objections  to  war 
on  more  easily  determined  formal  religious 
training  and  belief. 

In  his  original  public  reaction  to  the 
Court's  ruling,  Mr.  Tarr  insisted  that  non- 
religious  objectors  must  have  reached  their 
beliefs  through  "some  kind  of  rigorous  train- 
ing," a  requirement  that  appeared  to  dis- 
criminate against  young  men  with  little  for- 
mal education.  The  memorandum  sets  forth 
somewhat  broader  criteria,  calling  for  evi- 
dence of  activity  "comparable  in  rigor  and 
dedication"  to  traditional  religious  training. 

The  primary  test  Mr.  Tarr  establishes  in 
his  guidelines  is  "the  test  of  sincerity."  This 
Is  fair  enough,  but  it  places  a  heavy  burden 
of  subjective  Judgment  on  local  board 
members.  There  inevitably  will  be  a  wide 
variation  In  interpretation  as  thousands  of 
draft  boards  across  the  country  attempt  to 
weigh  the  "sincerity"  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  objectors  of  disparate  backgrounds  and 
beliefs. 

The  problem  of  Judging  CO.  applications 
could  be  even  further  complicated  next  fall 
when  the  Supreme  Court  is  expected  to  rule 
on  another  aspect  of  consclentlotis  objec- 
tion— objection  to  particular  wars  rather 
than  to  all  wars,  as  presently  required. 

The  difficulties  Inherent  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  conscription  law  that  at- 
tempts adequately  to  reflect  the  traditional 
American  concern  for  individual  conscience 
argue  for  some  wholly  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  selecting  men  for  national  serv- 
ice. One  such  approach  has  been  proposed 
by  Rep.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New  York, 
In  a  bin  which  offers  all  young  men  three 
choices:  (1)  voltmteer  for  military  service: 
(2)  volunteer  for  civilian  service  in  a  desig- 
nated area  of  social  need  for  a  period  of  time 
"equivalent"  to  two  years  In  the  armed 
forces;  or  (3)  take  their  chances  on  the  mili- 
tary draft  lottery. 

The  merit  of  the  Bingham  plan  is  that  in 
most  cases  it  would  relieve  the  draft  Ixsards 
of  the  need  to  Judge  the  sincerity  of  a  young 
man's  beliefs.  The  CO.  could  demonstrate 
his  sincerity  by  forgoing  the  chance  of  es- 
caping national  service  altogether  and  opting 
to  undertake  some  useful  civilian  task,  usu- 
ally for  a  period  longer  than  ordinary  mili- 
tary service.  The  burden  of  proof  would  fall 
directly  on  the  potential  draftee,  not  on  his 
board.  This  should  not  be  too  much  to  ask 
of  young  men  of  sincere  convictions. 


DR.  BURNS  SPEAKS  IN  KOREA 

fMr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Bums  has  long  been  one  of  this 


Nation's  best  known  and  most  widely  re- 
spected economists.  His  reputation  has 
grown  during  the  months  he  has  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Resene 
Board. 

Although  we  are  not  always  in  agree- 
ment, I  i-egard  Dr.  Bums  as  one  of  the 
most  forthright  and  able  public  servants 
in  "Washington.  I  am  happy  that  Dr. 
Bums  has  had  the  opportunity  in  recent 
days  to  visit  a  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  discuss  U.S.  economic  policy  as 
it  affects  the  world. 

Friday,  June  26,  1970,  he  addressed  the 
Chungang  University  at  Seoul.  Korea, 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  reading  Dr.  Burns'  remarks. 
I  place  a  copy  of  the  speech  in  the 
Record: 
The   Economic    Contest    Between    Freedom 

and     AtrrHORITARIANlSM 

Dr  Ylm.  distinguished  guests,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the 
honor  that  Chungang  University  has  seen  fit 
to  bestow  upon  me  today.  I  am  also  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  at  this  moment  In  history.  It  Is 
Just  twenty  years  since  the  armies  to  the 
north  swept  acrofs  the  38th  parallel  in  their 
effort  to  bring  all  the  p>eople  of  Korea  under 
the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

Because  of  the  valor  of  your  own  people 
and  the  support  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  countries  that  rallied  to  the  aid 
of  the  Repab!;c  of  Korea,  you  conquered  ad- 
versity and  succeeded  in  preserving  the  right 
to  live  in  dignity  as  free  men  and  women. 

As  we  think  back  to  those  days  of  struggle. 
we  can  give  thanks  that  there  were  men  of 
Indomitable  will  and  cour.ige  who  recognized 
the  vital  Importance  to  Asia  and  the  clvillssed 
world  of  the  preservation  of  freedom  for  20 
million  Koreans. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  those  In  the  West 
who  described  the  desperate  struggle  for 
the  survival  of  the  free  Republic  of  Korea 
as  a  quarrel  In  which  other  nations  had  no 
right  to  intervene.  There  were  those  who 
said  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  not 
really  a  democratic  country  and  that  it  made 
little  difference  whether  It  was  ruled  bv 
Syngman  Rhee  or  IClm  II  Sung.  There  were 
even  those  who  told  us  that  poor  people 
cared  nothing  about  abstract  concepts  such 
as  freedom  and  democracy,  that  the  Koreans 
were  mainly  interested  in  material  well-be- 
ing, and  that  they  could  achieve  this  more 
quickly  ui:der  communism  than  under  the 
free  market  economy  that  prevailed  In  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

These  voices  were  sometimes  loud,  and 
they  tested  the  determination  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  their  allies. 
Many  people  today  have  forgotten  the  pes- 
simism that  prevailed  when  our  forces  were 
clinging  desperately  to  the  narrow  Pusan 
perimeter,  but  we  hung  on  and  fought  back. 
Freedom,  political  and  economic,  was  pre- 
served In  South  Korea. 

Exhausted  by  Its  long  struggle,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  began  the  slow  process  of 
recuperation.  What  little  appeal  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  system  of  communism  may 
have  had  for  South  Koreans,  It  quickly  van- 
ished after  the  communist  armies  were 
finally  driven  back  across  the  38th  parallel. 
Indeed,  the  Republic  of  Korea  became  one 
of  the  strongest  bastions  of  opposition  to 
totalitarianism. 

But  elsewhere  In  the  world  the  debate  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  freedom  and  the 
proponents  of  totalitarianism  continued. 
The  communists  consolidated  their  position 
on  mainland  China,  and  much  was  said  In 
the  West  about  the  economic  progress  they 
were  making.  They  were  supposed  to  be  set- 
ting sm  example  that  the  other  poor  coun- 
tries In  Asia — and  even  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America — would  be  tempted  to  follow. 


It  was  frequently  said  at  the  time  that 
the  great  political  contest  in  the  world  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  democracy  and  the 
advocates  of  dictatorship  hinged  on  the 
ability  of  the  democratic  countries  in  Asia 
to  perform  as  well  economically  as  authori- 
tarian China.  The  attention  of  all  Asia  was 
reported  to  be  riveted  on  this  contest  to 
demonstrate  which  system  was  economi- 
cally superior. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr  Khruschev  began  to 
make  the  point  that  a  similar  ronte.st  was 
underway  between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR.  He  boasted  that  the  Soviet  system 
was  vastly  superior  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  surpass  the  United  States  in 
production  per  c-apita  and  in  the  standard  of 
living  by  1970.  It  may  be  worth  recalling 
Khru.%hchev's  words: 

"The  superiority  of  the  U.S.SR.  in  the 
speed  of  growth  of  production  will  create  a 
real  basis  for  insuring  that  within  a  period 
of.  say,  five  years  following  19G5,  the  le\el  of 
U.S.  production  per  capita  should  be  equalled 
and  overtaken.  Thus  by  that  time,  perhaps 
e\en  sooner,  the  U  S.S.R  will  have  captured 
first  place  in  the  world  both  in  absolute 
volume  of  production  and  per  capita  produc- 
tion, which  wTll  insure  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  living." 

Such  claims  were  taken  seriously  by  many 
people  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  Some 
came  to  dou'ot  that  the  free  market  system 
was  the  most  efficient  and  equltiible  instru- 
mentality for  Incrcajlng  the  national  wealth. 
They  took  the  view  that  freedom  was  a  lux- 
ury that  poor  nations  cc  uid  ill  atlord  They 
argued  that  the  underdeveloped  countries 
had  to  resort  to  authoritarian  control  of 
economic  activity,  if  not  also  to  outright  gov- 
ernmental ownership  of  the  productive  re- 
sources li:i  the  economy  And,  in  fart,  a  num- 
ber of  countries  in  Asia  did  adopt  in  varying 
degrees  the  policy  of  turning  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  decision-making  functions  that 
are  performed  by  private  citizens  in  coun- 
tries that  practice  free  enterprise. 

Those  who  adopted  this  approach  over- 
looked the  fact  that  Adam  Smith,  the  father 
of  the  idea  that  freedom  was  more  conducive 
to  economic  growth  than  governmental  con- 
trol, had  addressed  himself  to  the  problems 
of  a  nation  that  was  then  very  jx>or  and  very 
underdeveloped — that  is,  to  the  England  of 
1776.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  English  pveas- 
ants,  living  at  a  subsistence  leve-1  without 
any  of  the  benefits  of  modern  Industry  or 
science  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  were 
probably  worse  off  than  their  countr-rpart;  In 
most  of  free  Asia  today  And  i.he  French  peas- 
ants lived  in  even  greater  poverty  than  the 
Englisn. 

Adam  Smith  examined  the  results  of  gov- 
ernmental Intervention  Into  economic  activ- 
ity in  18th  century  England  and  France  with 
a  perceptive  eye.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Inefficient  use  of  resources  that  he 
observed  could  be  remedied  and  that  wealth 
could  be  augment-ed  If  Individuals  had 
greater  freedom  to  manage  their  economic 
affairs  as  they  saw  fit.  Instead  of  being  tied 
down  by  minute  and  exacting  regulations 
prescribed  by  bureaucrats.  Smith  saw  that 
detailed  economic  regulations,  often  laid 
down  by  authorities  far  removed  from  the 
actual  operations  or  needs  of  industry  and 
comm.erce,  produced  undesirable  results  even 
though  they  may  have  t)een  or  actually  were 
well-lntenilcned.  In  time,  as  the  force  of 
Smith's  logic  and  evidence  won  adherents 
among  men  of  authority,  his  revolutionary 
Ideas  proved  instrumental  In  sweeping  away 
much  of  the  regulatory  complex  that  had 
retarded  economic  progress  and  In  paving 
the  way  for  the  extraordinary  Increase  In 
living  standards  that  has  occurred  in  the 
West  during  the  past  two  centuries. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  will  not 
learn  from  the  errors  of  the  past  are  doomed 
to  repeat  them.  This  has  been  the  fate  of 
much  of  Asia  In  the  period  following  World 
War  II.  Fortunately,  the  RepubUc  of  Korea  es- 
caped falling  under  the  control  of  the  Marx- 
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Ists  and  chose  to  enter  the  economic  contest 
on  the  side  of  freedom. 

In  addition  to  being  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  invasion  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  1970  was  also  to  be  the  year  when 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  overtake  the  United 
States  economically,  according  to  Khru- 
shchev's boast.  It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
we  look  back  over  recent  years  and  examine 
the  results  of  that  contest  between  economic 
freedom  and  authoritarianism. 

THE    CONTEST    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES 
AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  economic  contest  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  enters  the  year  1970 
with  the  United  States  holding  a  command- 
ing lead.  In  1969,  the  gross  national  product 
per  person  in  our  country  was  nearly  •4,600. 
This  was  two-and-a-half  times  the  corre- 
sponding Soviet  figure.  Measured  In  real 
terms,  the  gap  between  the  per  capita  QNP 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
was  more  than  25  per  cent  higher  in  1969 
than  In  1960.  While  the  Soviet  growth  rate 
was  slightly  higher  than  the  American  rate, 
the  difference  was  so  slight  that  If  the  same 
growth  rates  were  maintained  over  the  next 
50  years,  the  per  capita  GNP  of  the  United 
States  would  still  be  about  twice  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  year  2020. 

The  persisting  wide  difference  between  the 
living  standards  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  is  vividly  portrayed  by 
oomparlsons  of  the  cost  of  goods  and  services 
and  average  wages  In  the  two  countries.  If 
the  prices  of  goods  and  services  are  expressed 
In  terms  of  the  number  of  working  hoiirs  re- 
quired to  earn  enough  to  buy  them,  the  dif- 
ference in  living  standards  appears  to  be 
even  larger  than  the  crude  comparison  of  per 
capita  ONP  figures  suggests. 

It  turns  out,  for  example,  that  the  average 
worker  in  Moscow  In  April  1969  had  to  work 
nearly  seven  times  as  long  as  his  counter- 
part in  New  York  to  earn  enough  to  buy 
an  identical  supply  of  food  sufficient  to  feed 
a  family  of  four  for  one  week.  The  difference 
for  niany  non-food  Items  was  even  larger. 
The  following  are  the  multiples  by  which 
the  cost  of  certain  goods  in  Moscow  exceeded 
the  cost  In  New  York,  when  cost  Is  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  working  time:  for  bath 
soap — 12  5  times,  for  nylon  stockings — 14 
times,  for  a  man's  shirt — 12  times,  for  a  re- 
frigerator— 12  times. 

These  comparisons  are  based  on  ofBclal 
prices  in  Moscow,  not  black  market  prices, 
which  are,  in  many  cases,  far  higher.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Volga  sedan  costing  the  equivalent 
of  $7,700  reportedly  sells  for  2.5  times  that 
amount  on  the  Moscow  black  market. 

The  Inablhty  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  ap- 
proach the  economic  performance  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  as  widely  pub- 
licized as  the  dramatic  earlier  forecasts  by 
the  Soviet  leaders.  Nevertheless,  this  failure 
provides  valuable  economic  lessons.  The 
rather  high  rates  of  economic  growth  that 
were  recorded  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  th« 
early  postwar  years  have  not  been  sustained 
because  of  deficiencies  Inherent  In  the  So- 
viet system,  as  their  own  economists  have 
begun  to  realize.  In  a  free  economy,  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services  determines  the  allocation  of  pro- 
ductive resources.  In  the  Soviet  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  path  that  production 
takes  Is  basically  determined  by  the  deci- 
sions of  economic  planners  In  Moscow. 

Important  economic  decisions  in  the  So- 
viet Union  have  therefore  not  been  gnlded  by 
senfltlve  economic  signals  such  as  are  con- 
stantly being  transmitted  by  costs  and  prices 
in  a  free  market  economy.  To  make  matters 
worse,  until  recently,  they  were  not  even  sub- 
ject to  correction  by  public  criticism.  Thus, 
economic  success  in  the  Soviet  system  came 
to  be  measured,  traditionally.  In  terms  of 
meeting  targets  set  by  the  government, 
rather  than  In  meeting  the  wants  of  consum- 
ers.  This   sometimes   led   to   production   of 


It  Is  therefore  desirable  to  check  the 
equipment  that  failed  to  work  or  to  the  out- 
put of  some  consumer  goods  far  in  excess  of 
demand  while  other  goods  continued  to  be  in 
critically  short  supply.  Such  production 
might  be  expressed  In  a  high  rate  of  growth 
of  QNP.  but  it  did  not  bring  progress  In  the 
elevation  of  living  standards.  In  time  the 
waste  involved  In  this  process  became  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  Soviet  officials,  par- 
ticularly to  economists  and  engineers. 

As  early  as  1959.  a  Soviet  econometrlcian. 
L  V.  Kantorovich.  pointed  out  that  it  might 
be  advantageous  if  prices  were  allowed  to 
play  a  bigger  role  in  guiding  the  allocation 
of  resources  in  the  Soviet  economy.  Another 
Soviet  economist.  Professor  Y.  Llberman 
proposed  that  profitability  rather  than 
achievement  of  planned  targets  be  used  as 
the  measure  of  success  or  failure  of  produc- 
tive enterprise. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  tried  some 
experiments  with  reforms  along  these  lines, 
there  has  been  no  correction  of  the  funda- 
mental flaws  of  the  communist  economic  sys- 
tem either  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  its  satel- 
lite countries.  In  Czechoslovakia  the  frustra- 
tion with  the  results  of  centralized  decision- 
making, which  reached  a  climax  during  the 
industrial  recession  of  the  sixties,  was  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  reform  movement  in 
1967-68.  but  the  courageous  effort  to  ra- 
tionalize the  economy  by  giving  greater  play 
to  individual  decision-making  was  brought  to 
an  abrupt  end  by  Soviet  troops  and  tanks  in 
the  summer  of  1968. 

This  result  was  no  great  surprise  to  those 
who  recognized  that  the  reforms  required  to 
rationalize  the  Soviet-style  economic  system 
would  weaken,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the 
political  control  wielded  by  the  Communist 
party.  Two  observers  of  the  Eastern  Europ>ean 
scene  pointed  this  out  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  Czech  liberalization  movement  was 
crushed.  They  said: 

"Some  variations  of  a  limited  free-price 
system  are  being  introduced  requiring  enter- 
prises to  pay  some  attention  to  what  the  mar- 
ket. I.e.,  the  consumer,  wants.  But  there  is 
small  sign  that  the  central  planners  are 
ready  to  make  these  valid  by  yielding  or  re- 
ducing their  arbitrary  rule  over  production 
costs  and  profit.  They  cling  to  their  power  to 
fix  prices  of  raw  materials,  seml-flnlshed 
products,  fuel  and  power,  the  size  of  total 
payroll  and  Individual  wages,  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  finished  goods.  .  .  .  Sur- 
render of  production  and  investment  controls 
deprives  the  party  faithful  of  Jobs  and  strips 
the  party  of  influence.  .  .  .  Confronted  by  such 
a  menace,  the  Red  regimes  are  marking  time 
with  half-measures.  .   .    " 

Faced  with  a  choice  between  Introducing 
economic  rationality  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  political  power,  the  Russian  rulers 
chose  power.  Unless  and  until  they  are  will- 
ing to  change  their  approach,  it  seems  likely 
that  their  own  economy  and  that  of  their 
satellites  will  continue  to  lag  far  behind  the 
United  States  and  other  advanced  countries 
of  the  free  world. 

THE    FAILtTRE    OF    COMMUNIST    CHINA'S    GREAT 
LEAP    FOHWARD 

Even  before  it  appeared  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  going  to  be  successful  in  chal- 
lenging the  economic  pre-eminence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1960's,  It  became  clear 
that  Communist  China  was  not  going  to 
demonstrate  to  the  free  countries  of  Asia  a 
better  way  to  augment  their  wealth  and  In- 
come. 

The  year  1958  was  hailed  as  Communist 
China's  "great  leap  forward."  It  was  claimed 
that  food  output  had  been  doubled  ln*a 
single  year,  and  that  final  victory  had  been 
achieved  over  hunger.  These  claims  were  soon 
exposed  as  wild  exaggerations,  as  it  became 
evident  In  1959  and  1960  that  serious  food 
shortages  had  begun  to  reappear.  Par  from 
developing  self-sufHclency  in  food  and  elimi- 
nating hunger.  Communist  China  experi- 
enced  critical    food  shortages   In   the  early 


1960's  and  was  compelled  to  import  huge 
quantities  of  grain  from  abroad  to  meet  her 
requirements.  The  agricultural  communes 
which  had  been  so  widely  acclaimed  as  the 
realization  of  true  communism  were  quietly 
abandoned  or  radically  modified.  Agriculture 
in  China  appears  to  have  remained  virtually 
stagnant  throughout  the  1960's.  Although 
production  figures  have  been  withheld,  the 
available  evidence  suggests  that  output  may 
not  even  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  la 
population.  In  the  early  1960's,  the  food 
shortages  were  attributed  by  government  offi- 
cials to  bad  weather,  but  this  excuse  was 
soon  dropped  as  food  Imports  continued  to 
be  required  year  after  year. 

The  failures  of  agriculture  had  serious 
effects  throughout  the  Communist  Chinese 
economy.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  re- 
trench drastically  the  plans  for  industry  and 
transportation.  Resources  were  simply  not 
available  to  push  forward  the  grandiose 
schemes  that  were  supposed  to  show  the  rest 
of  Asia  how  a  country  could  rise  from  agri- 
cultural poverty  to  industrial  affluence  by 
pursuing  the  Communist  path.  Official  statis- 
tics on  economic  performance  of  Communist 
China  became  very  scarce  as  the  boasted 
"great  leap  forward"  failed  to  materialize. 
Talk  of  competition  between  Commimist 
China  and  free  Asia  dropped  to  a  whisper 
once  it  became  evident  that  the  free  coun- 
tries were  well  ahead  in  the  contest. 

ECONOMIC    SUCCESS    IN    FREE    ASIA 

The  countries  of  Asia  that  have  relied 
basically  Ckn  the  free  market  system  and  have 
avoided  centralization  of  economic  decisions 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  have  clear- 
ly been  winning  the  economic  contest.  They 
are  the  countries  that  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful In  Increasing  the  wealth  of  their  peo- 
ple and  In  raising  their  standard  of  living. 
The  countries  that  have  done  the  least  well 
have  tended  to  be  the  ones  that  either  re- 
jected the  free  market  or  severely  limited  it 
by  governmental  controls. 

Nortli  Korea,  to  be  sure,  has  been  claiming 
a  high  growth  rate,  as  have  other  Commu- 
nist countries  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
development.  There  is,  however,  good  reason 
to  believe  that  North  Korea  suffers  from  the 
same  serious  difficulty  that  the  other  Com- 
munist economies  have  encountered — name- 
ly, a  tendency  to  sacrifice  quality  and  serv- 
iceability in  order  to  achieve  quantitative 
production  targets.  Also,  as  one  of  the  top 
North  Korean  leaders  recently  noted,  there 
are  serious  deficiencies  in  the  supply  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Here  is  what  he  said:  "The 
problem  is  that  leading  cadres  are  irrespon- 
sible and  unconcerned  about  the  working 
peoples'  problems  of  food,  clothing  and 
housing." 

The  great  economic  success  stories  of  Asia 
in  the  1960's  are  found  in  countries  like  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Japan,  Nationalist  China, 
Thailand,  Hong  Kong,  and  Malaysia.  These 
coimtries,  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1968, 
have  all  recorded  average  Increases  in  real 
output  of  6  per  cent  a  year  or  more.  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan  led  the  way  with  average 
annual  growth  rates  of  10  per  cent  or  higher 
In  this  period.  South  Korea  had  a  very  re- 
spectable average  rate  of  growth  of  7.5  per 
cent  for  the  entire  decade;  but  for  the  last 
five  years,  after  Important  economic  reforms 
were  Implemented,  Korea's  average  rate  has 
also  been  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  a  year. 

Rates  of  growth  of  GNP  can  be  misleading, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  imderlying 
statistical  data  are  inculequAte  and  of  doubt- 
ful validity.  There  are  also  problems  with  the 
proper  valuation  of  output  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  over-valuation  of  goods  of  dubious 
serviceability  undoubtedly  tends  to  exagger- 
ate the  value  of  output  In  the  Communist 
countries.  For  example,  the  Inferior  Iron  that 
was  produced  in  the  famous  backyard  blast 
furnaces  of  Communist  China  back  In  the 
late  1950's  was  Included  In  the  output  totals 
even  though  it  served  no  useful  purpose. 
It    Is    therefore    desirable    to    check    the 
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growth  f-gures  of  GNP  against  other  records. 
One  useful  indicator  of  underlying  growth  Is 
the  trend  of  exports,  since  it  measures  the 
ability  to  compete  abroad  and  thus  tests  a 
coimtry's  cliclency  In  keeping  up  with  the 
standards  being  set  elsewhere. 

Professor  Ota  Slk.  the  architect  of  the 
short-lived  economic  reform  in  Czechoslova- 
kia, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Com- 
munist economies  have  great  difficulty  In 
meeting  the  test  of  economic  efficiency  posed 
by  exports.  As  he  put  it:  "On  the  foreign 
markets,  Czechoslovak  production  is  abso- 
lutely unable  to  adjust  to  changes  in  de- 
mand." This  difficulty  has  in  practice  been 
compounded  by  production  of  shoddy  qual- 
ity, poor  pricing,  and  ineffective  marketing. 

Applying  the  export  test,  we  find  that  the 
countries  m  Asia  that  had  high  rates  of 
overall  eccnomlc  growth  in  the  1958-68  pe- 
riod. aJsci  did  very  well  in  expanding  their 
exports.  The  Republic  of  Korea  recorded  a 
phenomenal  Increase  in  exports,  averaging  40 
per  cent  a  year  over  the  decade.  Next  came 
Nationalist  China,  with  an  annual  rate  of 
export  growth  of  nearly  19  per  cent,  followed 
by  Japan  with  a  rate  of  over  16  per  cent 
and  Hong  Kong  with  13  per  cent. 

There  are  fascinating  stories  behind  these 
statistics.  The  amazing  record  of  Korea  in 
expanding  exports  from  almost  nothing  a 
decade  ago  to  over  $600  million  last  year  is 
a  modern  miracle.  1  am  also  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  tiny  Hong  Kong,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  4  million,  exp>orted  about  as 
much  in  1969  as  all  of  India. 

The  export  experience  of  South  Korea  Il- 
lustrates how  difficult  it  is  for  any  econo- 
mise, no  matter  how  farsighted  he  may  be. 
to  chart  the  future  course  of  a  nation's  de- 
velopment. In  1969.  two  of  the  largest  ex- 
port earners  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  were 
plywood  and  wigs — Items  that  were  not  even 
listed  in  the  export  statistics  of  1958.  It 
would  have  taken  an  Inspired  prophet  to  fore- 
see a  decade  ago  the  role  that  these  goods 
would  come  to  play  In  providing  foreign  ex- 
change resources  to  Korea. 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  a  free  economy 
Is  that  it  permits  the  development  of  the 
unexpected.  Given  proper  incentives,  the 
private  entreprenetirs  of  South  Korea  found 
many  new  uses  for  labor,  utilizing  raw  ma- 
terials, such  as  wood,  that  had  to  be  im- 
ported from  distant  lands.  There  were  fail- 
ures as  well  as  successes,  but  the  end  result 
has  been  a  rapid  development  of  produc- 
tion and  exports  that  had  not  been  previ- 
ously dreamed  of.  much  less  planned. 

The  lesson  behind  Korea's  experience  is  an 
old  one.  Where  men  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and  Incentives  to  make  and  sell  the 
products  of  their  labor  in  free  markets,  they 
will  tend  to  act  in  ways  that  increase  produc- 
tive efficiency  and  thereby  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  To  be 
sure,  freedom  of  entrepreneurs,  workers,  and 
consumers  to  make  their  own  decisions  Is  by 
no  means  the  sole  determinant  of  how  well 
a  country  will  perform  economically.  A  na- 
tion must  also  pursue  sound  monetary,  fiscal, 
and  trade  policies  in  order  to  achieve  the 
economic  growth  of  which  it  is  capable.  But 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  In  view 
of  the  experience  accumulated  over  centuries. 
that  free  and  competitive  markets  are  a 
major  determinant  of  economic  growth  and 
Widespread  prosperity. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Asian  countries 
that  experienced  the  slowest  rates  of  growth 
in  1958-68  were  also  the  countries  that  leaned 
most  heavily  on  centralized  economic  con- 
trols. The  countries  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  in  terms  of  growth  of  real  GNP  include 
Ceylon,  Burma.  India,  and  Indonesia.  Bach 
of  these  countries  has  experimented  exten- 
sively with  government  ownership  or  control 
over  economic  activities. 

Burma  in  particular  has  gone  far  toward 
economic  authoritarianism.  Its  government 
bas  exercised  far-reaching  controls  over  pro- 


duction, trade,  and  finance,  with  the  result 
that  both  production  and  distribution  have 
been  hampered.  The  output  of  Biu-ma's  main 
crop,  rice,  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
pricing  policies  that  have  denied  producers 
adequate  incentives.  Over  the  past  decade, 
neighboring  Thailand  has  increased  rice  ex- 
ports by  28  percent,  while  Burma's  exports 
of  rice  have  fallen  nearly  two-thirds.  The 
result  Is  that  Burma's  total  exports  are  now 
running  at  less  than  half  the  1963  level.  The 
ability  to  Import  has  lallen  correspondingly, 
and  the  Burmese  jjeople  have  found  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  buy  consumer  goods 
that  are  found  in  abundance  in  neighboring 
countries, 

Indonesia  under  President  Sukarno  fol- 
lowed economic  policies  that  were  in  some 
respects  more  harmful  than  those  of  Burma. 
In  addition  to  establishing  stifling  controls 
over  production  and  trade.  Sukarno's  gov- 
ernment borrowed  heavily  abroad,  largely  to 
build  up  a  military  machine,  but  partly  also 
to  finance  ambitious  projects  that  in  the  end 
yielded  little  or  no  economic  return.  The  pro- 
ductive capital  of  the  country  was  therefore 
badly  eroded,  exports  fell  sharply,  living 
standards  declined,  and  the  country  found 
itself  saddled  with  huge  foreign  debts  and 
with  diminished  ability  to  produce  the  ex- 
ports needed  to  service  the  debt.  Fortunately, 
Indonesia  is  now  In  process  of  liberalizing 
her  economy  and  dismantling  the  pervasive 
regulations  that  were  Imposed  on  her  eco- 
nomic structure.  However,  the  country  will 
require  many  years  to  recuperate  from  the 
damage  wrought  by  the  Sukarno  policies. 

The  adverse  impact  of  authoritarian  eco- 
nomic policies  has  also  been  felt  in  India, 
though  to  a  much  lesser  degree  than  in  either 
Burma  or  Indonesia.  India  over  the  past  dec- 
ade and  a  half  has  emphasized  strong  cen- 
tralized control  over  Investment,  backed  by 
extensive  restrictions  on  imports  and  for- 
eign exchange  expenditures.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  growing  recognition  In  India  that 
mistakes  large  enough  to  retard  significantly 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  have  been  made 
The  earlier  decision  to  emphasize  heavy  in- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  light  Industry  and 
agriculture  are  now  being  questioned.  The 
low  rates  of  return  on  many  government  in- 
dustrial Investments  have  also  raised  serious 
doubts  both  about  the  original  decisions  and 
the  management  of  the  resulting  public  en- 
terprises. The  failure  to  provide  incentives 
to  exports  has  left  India  lagging  far  behind 
many  other  countries,  and  has  contributed  to 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  which 
necessitated  ever  tighter  Import  restrictions. 
As  a  result,  India  has  passed  through  a  dif- 
ficult period  during  which  many  of  her  in- 
dustrial enterprises  were  deprived  of  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  required  to  keep  operat- 
ing at  reasonable  rates. 

Division  of  labor,  territorial  specialization, 
freedom  of  trade,  and  decentralization  of 
economic  decision-making — these  were  key 
elements  in  the  thinking  of  the  founder  of 
classical  economics.  Adam  Smith.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  see  that  the  practical  statesmen 
of  the  world  are  gradually  rediscovering  these 
essential  truths.  In  this  rediscovery  of  truth, 
we  owe  a  great  deal  to  countries  like  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Japan.  Nationalist  China. 
Hong  Kong,  and  Thailand  that  have  most 
recently  demonstrated  how  men  operating  in 
free  markets  can  outperform  authoritarian- 
ism In  the  economic  contest. 

I  see  In  the  economic  experience  of  both 
the  countries  that  have  lately  succeeded  and 
those  that  have  failed  a  basis  for  optimism 
about  the  future.  What  has  gone  wTong,  after 
all.  Is  not  something  immutable.  As  the  case 
of  South  Korea  shows,  a  country  can  change 
its  future  by  changing  Its  policies.  The  coun- 
tries that  have  lagged  in  the  economic  con- 
test have  the  opportunltv-  to  learn  from 
experience  and  to  alter  their  course. 

The  desire  for  economic  development  Is  a 
strong  force  in  the  modern  world,   and  It 


deserves  every  encouragement.  I  have  con- 
centrated today  on  the  economic  framework 
that  is  conducive  to  rational  ecnomic 
growth  and  on  the  policies  that  are  within 
the  control  of  the  developing  countries 
themselves.   These  are   of   vital   importance. 

However,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  fall  on  the  large  indus- 
trialized couiurles,  including  my  own.  to  help 
the  development  process  We  have,  at  times, 
overestimated  our  potential  contribution. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  at  tunes  to  think 
that  external  technical  assistance,  or  external 
capital,  could  of  itself  provide  sufficient  im- 
petus to  generate  rapid  growth  all  over  the 
world.  We  now  appreciate  that  the  solutions 
are  more  complex.  Nevenheless,  technical  as- 
sistance, capital  flows,  whetlier  governmental 
or  private,  and  liberal  trade  policies  on  the 
part  of  the  industrialized  countries  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  process  cf  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  rich  industrial  countries  are  doing 
all  that  they  might  along  these  hnes. 

And  yet  I  think  that  the  export  of  tech- 
nology and  management  is  by  far  the  most 
Important  contribution  that  "the  industrial- 
ized countries  can  make  to  the  developing 
nations.  The  world  has  never  kaown  a 
period  in  which  the  technical  means 
for  increasing  man's  productive  capacity 
have  been  so  readily  available.  The 
countries  that  will  profit  most  from  theee 
favorable  conditions  are  those  tliat  eschew 
authoritarianism,  that  base  their  economic 
policies  on  the  moral  concept  that  men  can 
better  themselves  most  eflectlveiy  by  prac- 
ticing free  and  competitive  enterprise,  and  at 
the  same  time  pursue  overall  monetary  and 
.nscal  policies  that  guard  the  nation  against 
possible  ravages  of  both  recession  and 
inflation. 


THE   INCLUSION   OF  PUBLIC  SAFE- 
TY   OFFICERS    IN    THE   FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE    COMPENSATION   ACT 
'Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thl5 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  law 
enforcement  officers  and  nremen  are  en- 
titled to  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  If  they  are  injured  In  the 
line  of  duty,  and  their  families  are  en- 
titled to  benefits  if  they  are  killed  on  the 
job. 

I  have  a  bill  now  pending  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  which  would 
provide  these  benefits,  without  Govern- 
ment control,  and  I  see  it  as  an  all-Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

Federal  benefits  are  currently  available 
to  the  survivors  of  public  safety  officers 
who  are  killed  while  seeking  to  appre- 
hend a  Federal  felon  or  while  enforcing 
a  Federal  statute. 

However,  in  my  opinion  the  present 
statute  on  this  subject  is  not  broad 
enough.  My  bill  would  solve  this  prob- 
lem Inasmuch  as  It  would  provide  blank- 
et coverage  to  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firemen  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  injured  or  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
while  enforcing  a  Federal  law. 

The  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  individuals  covered  under  the 
Federal  Employee  Compensation  Act  are 
as  follows : 

To  a  widow  with  no  dependents,  45 
percent  of  ba.sic  salary ; 

To  a  widow  with  dependents,  40  per- 
cent of  basic  salary  with  an  additional 
15  percent  for  each  dependent  up  to  a 
maximum  of  75  percent;  and 
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To  a  public  safety  officer  fully  disabled 
In  the  line  of  duty,  two-thirds  of  his  basic 
salary. 

In  the  last  5  years,  over  500  local  law 
enforcement  officers  and  over  300  fire- 
fighters have  been  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

We  are  a  nation  of  travelers.  The  crim- 
inal who  shoots  a  policeman  or  sets  a 
fire  that  injures  a  fireman  in  Kingsport 
might  have  just  arrived  from  Louisville. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  victim  who  is  pro- 
tected by  Johnson  City  police  might  just 
be  passing  through  from  Atlanta. 

In  short,  when  a  public  officer  dies  for 
law  and  order,  he  is  dying  for  America: 
and  I  believe  the  American  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  help  compensate, 
because  no  one  can  say  where  it  might 
happen  next. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  Congress  recognized  that  crime  is 
a  problem  which  is  national  in  scope. 
With  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress determined  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
aid  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  I  find  it  most  cruel, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  see  fit  to  aid  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  fight  against  crime,  but 
should  a  public  safety  officer  fall  in  that 
fight,  his  widow  and  children  are  left  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

The  Federal  benefits  paid  are  reduced 
by  the  amoimt  of  State  and  local  benefits 
received. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  bill  be  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  en- 
acted into  law  as  quickly  as  possible. 


IS   THE   HOUSE    A   RUBBERSTAMP? 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  when  the  House  refused  debate  on 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  I  said 
that,  in  so  doing,  "the  House  demeans 
itself  and  demeans  the  American  system 
of  government." 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
published  this  past  Saturday,  agreed, 
saying  that  "This  irresponsible  perform- 
ance throws  into  question  the  compe- 
tence of  the  lower  chamber,  at  least 
under  its  present  rules  and  leadership, 
to  assume  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities that  sponsors  of  Cooper-Church 
are  trying  to  restore  to  Congress." 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  include 
the  full  text  of  the  Times  editorial: 

IS    THE    HOUSE    A    RtTBBER    STAMP^ 

Efforts  to  reassert  the  authority  of  Congress 
In  vital  decisions  concerning  war  and  peace 
have  in  the  last  few  days  received  a  double 
blow  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  rejecting,  in  a  procedural  vote,  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  restricting  the 
President's  authority  to  undertake  unilateral 
military  actions  In  Cambodia,  the  House  has 
reduced  the  chances  for  incKislon  of  the 
amendment  In  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act. 

Even  more  serious  than  this  rejection, 
which  at  least  Is  not  final,  is  the  method  by 
which  it  was  achieved.  Through  hlgh-handed 
parliamentary  tactics,  the  Old  Guard  con- 
servative leadership  of  both  parties  was  able 


to  force  this  critical  national  issue  to  a  vote 
without  even  a  minimum  of  debate. 

This  Irresponsible  performance  throws  into 
question  the  competence  of  the  lower  cham- 
ber, at  least  under  its  present  rules  and 
leadership,  to  assume  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  that  the  sponsors  of  Cooper- 
Charch  are  trying  to  restore  to  Congress. 
The  majority  of  House  members  and  their 
leaders  apparently  would  rather  pass  the 
buck  to  the  President  for  hard  decisions 
affecting  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  con- 
stituents. By  doing  so.  they  help  reduce  one 
of  the  world's  great  legislative  bodies  to  a 
rubber  stamp,  a  role  that  certainly  was  not 
envisioned  by  the  creators  of  the  American 
system  of  checks  and  balances 

Fortunately  the  Senate,  which  deliberated 
for  seven  weeks  before  adopting  the  Cooper- 
Church  proposal,  is  more  mindful  of  Its 
obligations  and  more  Jealous  of  its  preroga- 
tives. Senate  champions  of  the  amendment 
mav  vet  prevail  in  conference  where  they  are 
In  a  position  to  block  the  military  sales  act 
altogether  if  the  Administration  does  not 
move  to  accommodate  their  legitimate 
demands. 

The  Senate  again  demonstrated  its  deter- 
mination to  revive  eroded  powers  yesterday 
when  it  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  second 
time  to  repeal  the  1964  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion. The  Hou.se  could  enhance  its  own  self- 
respect  by  proceeding  now  to  eradicate  this 
ill-advised  delegation  of  Congressional 
authoritv. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
Although  the  United  States  has  7  per- 
cent of  the  world's  land  area  and  6 
percent  of  its  population,  it  produces 
one-third  of  all  the  goods  and  services 
in  the  world. 


FACTFINDING  MISSION  TO 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  two  documents  result- 
ing from  my  recent  participation  in  the 
trip  to  Southeast  Asia  by  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  first  is  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  and  exchange  of 
military  and  civihan  prisoners  in  Viet- 
nam. I  introduced  this  resolution  today 
with  the  distincruished  gentleman  from 
California,  cosponsoring. 

The  second  document  is  a  letter  to 
the  President. 

The  resolution  and  document  follows: 
Concurrent  RESOLtrrioN 

RELATING  TO  TREATMENT  AND  EXCHANGE  OF  MIL- 
ITARY  AND   CIVIHA.N    PRISONERS   IN    VIETNAM 

Whereas  members  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  United  States  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  observed  and  reported 
cruel  and  inhum.ine  treatment  of  civilian 
political  prisoners  in  a  tiger  cage  area  at 
Con  Son  National  Prison  in  South  Vietnam 


and  widespread  malnutrition  and  disease 
throughout  that  prison;  and 

Whereas  similar  or  more  severe  conditions 
of  tre.itment  may  exist  at  other  sections  of 
Con  Son  National  Prison  and  at  other  na- 
tional prisons  administered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  through  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  become  Involved  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  National  Prison  System  through 
the  services  of  United  States  advisory  per- 
sonnel and  the  spending  of  several  millions 
of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  improve  that  sys- 
tem; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  having  negligent- 
ly failed  to  take  within  its  sphere  of  obser- 
vation and  attention  areas  such  as  the  tiger 
cages  where  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment 
of  prisoners  exists;  and 

Whereas  the  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  of  the  lower  house  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Assembly  estimates  that  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  civilians  are  being  held 
In  prison  without  trial;  and 

Whereas  a  1968  administrative  decree  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  known  as 
An  Tri  permits  a  citizen  to  be  held  for  two 
years  without  trial  and  provides  for  renewals 
of  periods  of  pre-trial  confinement;  and 

Whereas  such  system  of  Justice  Is  certain  to 
result  In  confinement  of  innocent  non-com- 
munist p>ersorLs  and  to  otherwise  be  counter- 
productive of  achieving  self-determination 
of  government  In  South  Vietnam  and  peace 
throughout  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  more  than  385.000  Americans  have 
been  killed,  maimed  or  otherwise  wounded, 
and  the  United  States  has  devoted  a  vast 
quantity  of  Its  material  resources  to  help 
achieve  and  sustain  self-determination  of 
government  in  South  Vietnam  and  peace 
throughout  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  spent  abun- 
dantly of  Its  resources  and  has  otherwise 
taken  all  requisite  steps  to  assure  with  cer- 
tainty that  prisoners  of  war  camps  In  South 
Vietnam  are  models  of  the  conditions  of 
treatment  specified  in  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1949  and  has  Insisted  that  such 
camps  be  freely  open  to  Independent  Inter- 
national insjjectlon;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  allies  have  steadfastly  refused 
to  permit  Impartial  inspections  of  prisoner 
of  war  facilities  in  which  American  prisoners 
of  war  are  held:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concuTring) ,  That  the  Congress 
(1)  condemns  the  cruel  and  inhumane 
treatment  and  conditions  of  confinement  of 
large  numbers  of  political  prisoners  held  in 
South  Vietnam;  (2)  urges  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  immediately  to  (A)  cease 
cruel  and  Inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners, 
(B)  take  all  steps  practical  to  adequately 
cope  with  widespread  malnutrition  and  dis- 
ease within  its  civilian  prisons,  (C)  reex- 
amine and  reform  its  system  and  practice  of 
Justice.  ID)  bring  all  prisoners,  political  and 
otherwise,  who  have  not  been  tried  to  a 
prompt  and  fair  trial,  and  (E)  release  the 
Innocent,  including  those  whose  only  of- 
fenses have  been  to  peaceably  speak  out 
against  the  current  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  in  behalf  of  peace  in  Vietnam; 
(3)  characterizes  the  civilian  prison  assist- 
ance program  carried  out  In  South  Vietnam 
by  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  as  (A)  ineffectual.  (B)  counter- 
productive of  the  goals  the  United  States 
seeks  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  (C)  in  need  of 
immediate  investigation;  (4)  urges  the 
President  to  initiate  promptly  and  diligent- 
ly through  all  available  channels  such  action 
as  mav  be  necessary  to  (A)  impress  upon 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  that  the 
United  States  does  not  and  will  not  condone 
cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners 
nor  the  system  of  Justice  being  carried  out 


under  the  1968  An  Tri  administrative  decree 
and  that  satisfactory  and  early  resolution 
of  these  matters  will  be  a  strong  factor  In 
the  determination  of  future  U.S.  aesistance 
to  that  government,  (B)  create  emergency 
task  forces  to  aid  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  meet  the  crucial  need  for  better 
living  facilities  for  large  numbers  of  civilian 
prisoners,  and  the  dietary  and  health  care 
needs  of  thousands  of  civilian  prisoners,  (C) 
cause  prisons  containing  political  prisoners 
m  South  Vietnam  to  be  open,  no  areas  oon- 
talnlng  prisoners  excluded,  to  impartial  in- 
spections by  an  appropriate  Independent  In- 
ternational body,  (D)  emphasize  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  the  foregoing 
action  as  additional  clear  proof  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  for  humane  and 
fair  treatment  of  all  prisoners,  (E)  reiterate 
the  demand  that  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  similarly  demonstrate  Its  concern 
by  Immediately  conforming  to  all  tenets  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  which  that 
government  signed  In  1958,  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  American  and  allied  prisoners 
of  war.  Including  provisions  for  Immediate 
Impartial  international  inspection  of  all 
prisoner  of  war  facilities,  humane  care,  at- 
tendance to  dietary  and  health  care  needs, 
free  exchange  of  mall  and  packages  be- 
tween families  and  prisoners,  and  the  prompt 
exchange  of  American  and  allied  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies 
with  prisoners  of  war  held  In  South  Vietnam 
with  priority  of  release  given  to  sick  or  in- 
jured prisoners  and  those  who  have  en- 
dured long  periods  of  confinement. 

July    13,    1970. 
The  President. 
The   White   House, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  with  urgent 
concern  for  the  immediate  and  long  range 
destiny  of  our  nation,  and  with  a  compas- 
sionate understanding  of  the  profound  prob- 
lems of  our  society,  that  I  seek,  with  this 
communication,  your  personal,  active  inter- 
est in  the  report  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Select  Committee  on  United 
States  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  Imperative  that  this  report  be  ana- 
lyzed In  depth  for  what  It  does  not  say,  as 
well  as  for  what  It  does  say.  The  report 
achieves  less  than  Its  proper  significance  un- 
less the  supplementary  points  of  view  by 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  are  evalu- 
ated In  the  light  of  domestic  dissent  and  the 
major  issues  In  America  circa  1970. 

This  Select  Committee  report  must  be  un- 
derstood In  two  dimensions:  (a)  it  Intro- 
duces an  Instant  problem  of  the  prison  con- 
ditions exposed  on  the  Island  of  Con  Son, 
and  (b)  it  reexamines  conditions  in  South- 
east Asia  and  encourages  new  thinking  about 
our  military  presence  there. 

Because  the  Con  Son  prison  problem  is  so 
urgent,  it  is  discussed  first. 

It  will  occur  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  prison  conditions  on  the  Island  of  Con 
Son  that  have  been  well  covered  by  local  and 
national  media,  are  conspicuously  Inhumane. 
The  Tiger  Cage  Imprisonment  of  human  be- 
ings and  the  savage  mistreatment  of  these 
prisoners  are  outrageous  contradictions  to 
the  minimal  standards  of  political  decency 
we.  as  a  free  American  people,  should  estab- 
lish as  a  condition  of  our  aid  and  friendship 
^  any  nation. 

These  several  comments  by  my  colleague 
on  the  Select  Committee,  The  Honorable 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  are  his  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  Tiger  Cage  compound  at  Con  Son 
Prison : 

'"The  Tiger  Cages  are  cells  approximately 
nve  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long.  Five  persons 
are  crowded  into  this  space  surrounded  by 
cement  walls  and  floors  on  which  inmates 
Sleep.  About  a  foot  off  the  floor  is  an  iron  rod 
to  which  the  legs  of  the  inmates  are  shack- 


led. Lying  In  this  position  for  years  causes  a 
paralysis  of  the  legs. 

"Occupants  are  fed  a  small  portion  of  rice 
and  few  dried  fish,  often  molded,  and  al- 
ways an  Inadequate  amount  of  water  which 
forces  the  prisoners  through  exhaustion  to 
drink  their  urine. 

"At  the  top  of  the  cages  are  kept  boxes 
of  lime  which  is  sprinkled  into  the  cages  to 
quiet  any  noise  or  disturbance.  More  often, 
however,  those  who  protest  against  their 
treatment  are  beaten  by  trusties  who  thereby 
earn  special  privileges. 

"In  opposition  to  prison  officials,  we  used 
the  walkway  atop  the  cages  to  interview 
various  prisoners.  Among  them  were  several 
students,  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  an  elderly 
woman  60  years  of  age  who  was  blinded  from 
beatings.  None  we  Interviewed  had  criminal 
records  but  generally  had  been  imprisoned, 
often  without  Judicial  trial,  merely  for  par- 
ticipating in  peace  demonstrations.  Although 
many  were  sick,  medical  care  was  practically 
non-existent.  The  only  merciful  thing  ob- 
served was  a  separation  of  men  and  women." 
Based  on  my  own  visual  observations  and 
conversations,  through  our  Int-erpreter,  I  feel 
Congressman  Hawkln's  observations  do  not 
deal  with  exaggerations.  Indeed,  to  the  con- 
trary of  exaggeration,  the  Congressman  from 
California  controlled  his  emotions  admirably 
and  related  the  conditions  with  restraint. 

Your  long  dedication  to  American  concepts 
of  Justice  and  charity.  Mr.  President,  en- 
courages me  to  make  this  urgent  appeal  for 
your  Immediate  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoners  and  their  families  by  dispatching 
within  48  hours  appropriate  teams  of  Amer- 
icans who  can  prevent  further  degradation 
and  death  of  these  prisoners.  My  suggestion 
of  48  hours  expediency  is  not  casually  sub- 
mitted; it  reflects  my  fear  for  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  prisoners  and  the  high  potential 
for  ruthless  retaliation  against  the  prisoners 
and  their  families. 

These  teams  should  be  prepared  to  operate 
in  these  three  areas: 

A.  Physical  welfare  of  prisoners:  Medical 
doctors  and  nutritional  experts  must  deal 
with  the  Instant  problem  of  survival.  It  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  high  priority  system 
to  supply  medical  and  nutritional  needs  for 
this  medical  missionary  force.  It  is  my  con- 
fident expectation  that  qualified  volunteers 
for  this  mercy  mission  will  come  forth  im- 
mediately from  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
and  public  health  community  In  the  United 
States. 

B.  Prevention  of  retaliation:  Five  South 
Vietnamese  youth,  students  or  former 
prisoners  in  Con  Son,  who  courageously 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Select  Committee  in  Saigon  should  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  political 
retaliation  in  the  form  of  beatings,  imprison- 
ment or  death.  Such  reprisal  action  must  be 
prevented.  A  special  task  force  should  be 
established  to  assure  these  Vietnamese  youth, 
the  prisoners  and  their  families,  that  they 
will  be  protected  from  further  political  har- 
assment or  physical  oppression.  Indeed,  once 
established,  this  group  might  concern  Itself 
with  preventing  any  backlash  against  any 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  citizens  who  co- 
operated with  the  Select  Committee.  Their 
attention  Is  specifically  called  to  the  prison 
guard  on  Con  Son  who,  perhaps  as  a  mistake, 
opened  the  door  to  the  restricted  passage  into 
the  Tiger  Cage  area. 

C.  Judicial  committee:  The  prisoners  In  the 
Tiger  Cages  with  whom  Congressman  Hawk- 
Ins  and  I  talked  indicated  to  us  that  they  are 
guilty  of  no  greater  social  offense  than  par- 
ticipating in  peace  demonstrations  not  unlike 
those  we've  seen  recently  in  America.  That 
many  are  inhumanely  Imprisoned,  without 
trial,  or  any  semblance  of  due  process,  is  to 
be  deplored  and  corrected.  A  task  force  to  ex- 
amine their  complaints  Is  urgently  needed  If 
elementarj'  Justice  Is  to  prevail.  I  recall  one 
young  girl  interviewed  from  the  top  of  her 


nger  Cage  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
many  months,  and  has  no  idea  of  how  long 
her  Imprisonment  will  continue  ishe  has  not 
been  charged,  nor  tried,  nor  sentenced! .  who 
told  me  she  merely  stopped  out  of  curiosity 
to  watch  a  demonstration  for  peace  and  was 
arrested.  If  some  hard  core  criminals  are 
Intermingled  with  the  peace  seeking  polit- 
ical prisoners,  this  Judicial  task  force  should 
be  concerned  with  their  separation  from  the 
political  prisoners  but  be  sure  that  humane 
custodial  conditions  are  provided  even  for  the 
criminals. 

With  all  the  non-partisan  loyalty  that  I 
can  muster,  Mr.  President.  I  join"  you  in 
seeking,  worldwide,  an  environment  of  peace 
In  which  our  heritage  of  libertv  and  Justice, 
which  we  cherish  so  highly,  can  be  a  viable 
promise  to  deprived  people  everywhere.  I 
make  this  personal  appeal  to  you  to  apply 
all  the  power  and  prestige  of  vour  office  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Umted"  States — and 
with  all  the  urgency  that  this  outrageous 
prison  requires— to  see  that  these  three  task 
forces  are  dispatched  forthwith. 

The  same  powers  that  enable  our  military 
presence  In  South  Vietnam  will  .tIpo  enable 
our  merciful  and  charitable  presence  in  thU 
relief  of  the  Con  Son  prisoners.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  this  nation.  America,  through  vour 
leadership,  respond  to  the  plight  of  the  "im- 
prisoned Con  Son  civilians  as  did  the  allies 
in  World  War  II  who  gave  maximum  medical 
and  welfare  priority  to  the  civilian  prisons 
of  Hitler's  Germany.  You  recall,  as  I  do.  the 
Infamous  names  of  Auschwitz.  Dachau 
and  Buchenwald.  To  this  list,  must  we 
now  add  Con  Son? 

If  Con  Son  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
terror  of  these  Godless  prison  camps  of 
earlier  shame,  let  the  world  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  the  moral  might,  all  the  medical 
resources,  all  the  righteous  indignation  of 
a  concerned  American  citizenry  has  been  di- 
rected to  corrective  action  as"  soon  as  the 
abuse  has  come  to  our  attention. 

Every  fair  minded,  moral  man  and  woman 
all  over  the  world  should  be  outraged  at  the 
Inability  of  our  nation  to  acquire  reliable 
Information  on  the  status  and  well-being  of 
American  POW's  now  in  custody  In  North 
Vietnam.  It  might  occur  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  the  maltreatment  of  civilian 
prisoners  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment by  some  warped  thought  process.  Justi- 
fies their  continued  silence  about  American 
POW's.  Let  the  North  take  no  comfort  from 
the  exposure  of  this  scandal  in  Con  Son  be- 
cause we  did  not  see  any  POW's  in  this  com- 
pound. I  have  reason  to  believe  all  the  pris- 
oners being  discussed  are  South  Vietnamese 
civilians. 

Our  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  own 
men  in  POW  custody  in  the  North  must  be 
matched  as  nearly  as  practical  by  our  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  abused  prisoners  anywhere. 
As  we  generate  Interest  in  the  plight  of  the 
Con  Son  civilian  prisoners,  we  must  re- 
fortify  our  zeal  to  insist  that  the  Geneva 
Treaty  dealing  with  POW  treatment  be  ob- 
served by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
as  it  is  in  South  Vietnam 

So  desperate  Is  the  plight  of  these  prison- 
ers on  Con  Son  that  nothing  short  of  ex- 
traoTdtnory  effort  Is  Indicated— and  must  be 
exerted. 

Although  the  presence  of  the  three  task 
forces  suggested  Is  urgently  needed,  you  may 
elect  to  make  one  earlier  response  by  in- 
stantly dispatching  a  hospital  ship  to  give 
immediate  attention  to  those  prisoners  suf- 
fering from  disease,  malnutrition,  and  inhu- 
mane treatment. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  it  is  that  urgent'  "" 
You  might  also  consider  dispatching  a  hell- 
copter  group  to  provide  transportation  of 
medical  personnel  and  prisoners  between 
ship  and  prison.  Of  course,  Mr.  President.  If 
dispatching  a  hospital  ship  from  active  duty 
on  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  inhibits  in 
any   way   the   medical   welfare   of   American 
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personnel  or  other  civilian  needs,  your  dis- 
cretion must  be  applied.  Other  plans  to  serve 
the  needs  of  Con  Son  prisoners  are  available 
from  the  vast  medical  resources  of  oiu-  mili- 
tary and  governmental  facilities. 

Even  as  we  discuss  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion, men  and  women  are  dying  In  Con  Son 
Prison.  Equally,  prisoners  and  families  are 
also  endangered  of  political  retribution 
which  can  and  must  be  prevented  by  imme- 
diate action.  Although  we  are  a  nation  that 
is  divided  and  polarized  on  many  Issues  at 
home,  one  common  bond  draws  all  Americans 
together  as  a  national  characteristic:  The 
relief  of  dismal  suffering  anywhere,  and  the 
pursuit  of  Justice. 

In  the  name  of  charity  and  Justice,  which 
I  know  are  warm  and  deep  personality  traits 
of  our  President.  I  implore  you  to  apply  the 
full  power  of  your  office  and  the  effective 
force  of  your  personal  instincts  to  correcting 
the  evils  on  the  diabolical  island  of  Con  Son 

As  soon  as  the  emergency  action  has  been 
executed  in  the  interest  of  the  Cun  Son  Tiger 
Cage  prisoners.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  re- 
quired that  our  government  become  dili- 
gently concerned  with  the  overall  civilian 
prison  situation  in  Vietnam.  These  several 
additional  facts  are  brought  to  your  personal 
attention : 

A.  There  may  be  as  many  as  1.000  prisoners 
In  Tiger  Cages  on  Con  Son  alone. 

B.  There  may  be  several  thousand  other 
prisoners  (of  a  reported  41,000  total  South 
Vietnamese  prison  population)  in  "Cattle 
Cage"  confinement  which,  we  were  Informed, 
are  similar  to — or  worse  than— the  Tiger 
Cage,  excepting  that  a  larger  number  of  pris- 
oners are  enclosed.  We  are  advised  the  treat- 
ment, beatings  and  starvation  diet,  are  not 
dissimilar  to  the  Tiger  compound,  excepting 
the  "Cattle  Cages"  are  more  exposed  to  the 
raw  elements. 

C.  The  Select  Committee  visited  only  Con 
Son.  but  four  other  national  prisons  are  in 
operation.  The  vulgarity  of  Con  Son  condi- 
tions makes  mandatory  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  all  South  Vietnam  civilian  prisons. 

D.  The  South  Vietnamese  National  Police 
maintain  interrogation  centers  In  each  ma- 
jor population  center.  The  youth,  who  vol- 
unteered information  at  a  great  personal 
risk  to  their  safety,  also  stated  that  these 
interrogation  centers  are  the  scene  of  un- 
believable brutality  wherein  advocates  of 
peace  are  beaten  and  robbed  of  all  personal 
dignity. 

Although  the  primary  force  of  my  request 
to  you  is  to  eliminate  the  unjust  terror  of 
this  island's  existence  and  to  examine  the 
entire  South  Vietnamese  civilian  prison  sys- 
tem, one  other  effect  will  be  noted  here  at 
home. 

You  are  aware,  as  Congress  Is  aware,  of 
the  anguished  concern,  which  borders  on 
despair,  of  our  nation's  youth  who  speak 
vrtth  eloquence  and  conviction  that  "the  es- 
tablishment" Is  not  capable  of  effective  re- 
sponse to  injustice.  Immediate  action  on 
Con  Son  Prison  will  inject  hope  In  the  spirit 
of  our  American  youth.  You  can,  as  Presi- 
dent, prove  that  the  American  Government 
is  concerned,  that  we  are  capable  of  correct- 
ing evil,  that  America  Is  sensitive  to  the 
plight  of  the  oppressed — and  we,  as  a  nation, 
can  respond  with  works  of  mercy,  love  and 
charity  in  a  world  so  badly  In  need  of  these 
virtues. 

Although  the  gross  abuses  of  Con  Son 
prisoners  Is  a  matter  of  grave  public  con- 
cern— and  must  be  corrected — the  presence 
of  such  Intolerable,  Inhumane  conditions  In 
the  government  of  a  nation  we  seek  to  pre- 
serve in  Southeast  Asia  requires  us  to  exam- 
ine collateral  issues  of  our  Involvement. 

We  must  ask  again — and  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  until  we  find  an  answer:  What 
are  we  doing  In  South  Vietnam? 

We  must  ask  again:  What  have  we  ac- 
complished to  date  by  the  application  of  so 
much  of  our  national  and  human  resources 


in  tills  war  that  h;is  devastated  our  national 
prestige  at  home  and  abroad? 

We  must  ask:  What  is  our  Ambassadorial 
st.iff  doing  In  South  Vietnam,  if  it  will 
tolerate,  even  passively,  or  through  mal- 
feasance, misfeasance  or  nonfeasance,  con- 
ditions exposed  in  this  Con  Son  Prison 
scandal?  Is  not  the  Ambassadorial  staff  cul- 
pable for  tlieir  unnwareness  of  these  condi- 
tions, or  for  their  insensitlvity  to  the  rights 
of  the  peace  seeking  dissenters  among  the 
civilian  pwpu'.atlon? 

We  must  ask;  Of  what  competency  is  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  if — under  their  very 
noses,  and  with  American  financial  support 
which  is  administered  by  AID — -we  find 
prison  conditions  existing  which  recall  to 
memory  the  terror  of  Dachau,  Buchenwald 
and  Auschwitz? 

We  must  ask  again  the  ultimate  question: 
What  price  will  we  pay  for  this  inglorious 
war  to  protect  a  government  that  arrogantly 
represses  civil  rights,  and  defies  the  minimal 
standards   of    human   decency? 

We  have  already  paid  this  horrendous  cost: 

1.  More  than  40,000  lives  of  young  Amer- 
ican men  .  .  .  and 

2.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  war  wounded 
casualties  .  .  .  and 

3.  More  than  a  hundred  billion  dollars  .  .  . 
and 

4.  The  risk  of  destroying  otir  own  national 
economy  .  .  .  and 

5.  A  nation  dangerously  divided  on  the 
issue   of  war  and  peace. 

Can  we  any  longer  support  the  government 
of  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  without  some  assur- 
ances that  his  government  becomes  respon- 
sive to  the  people  he  purports  to  represent? 

It  occurred  to  this  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  United  States  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia,  that  there  are  many 
similarities  in  the  prevailing  environment  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States. 

Among  these  similarities,  these  are  signifi- 
cant: 

A.  A  large  mass—probably  the  majority — 
of  the  citizenry  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States — want  peace  desperately. 

B.  The  plea  for  peace  in  both  countries  Is 
abundant,  sincere,  and  vocal,  although  in 
South  Vietnam,  political  repression  continues 
to  stifle  political  dissent. 

C.  The  classic  pro  forma  devices  of  pub- 
lic demonstrations — sometimes  with  un- 
planned violence  potential — are  becoming  as 
common  and  aggressive  In  South  Vietnam  as 
they  are  here  at  home. 

D.  The  primary  motivation  for  peace  in  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  is  well 
founded  In  the  religious  culture  of  the  Judea- 
Chrlstlan-Buddhlst  ideal  and  Is  not,  per  se, 
a  communist  organized  movement. 

Beyond  the  voice  of  the  peace  groups,  still 
other  conditions  in  Vietnam  can  be  compared 
w^lth  conditions  here  at  home. 

For  Instance:  One  of  the  grave  problems  Is 
Inflation.  The  corrupt  black  market  threatens 
the  economy  of  their  nation.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  official  rate  of  exchange  Is  $1.00  for 
118  plasters — but  the  black  market  yields  350 
to  400  plasters  for  the  same  American  dollar. 
But  worse,  no  one  can  tell  what  piercentage  of 
American  goods  sent  to  South  Vietnam  by 
the  tax  weary  American  people  for  the  p>eople 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  Illegally  diverted  to  the 
black  market  arena  by  corrupt  forces  at  work 
there. 

One  of  the  alarming  and  always  recurring 
themes  disclosed  by  my  Interviews  with 
American  military  personnel,  native  and 
American  buslne.-smen.  editors  and  press  rep- 
resentatives is  that  American  aid  never  gets 
down  to  the  people  It  Is  Intended  to  serve — 
the  average  citizen  of  Vietnam. 

You  must  be  concerned.  Mr.  President,  as 
Congress  is  concerned,  with  the  overall  Im- 
plications of  these  conditions.  If  the  present 
South  Vietnamese  Government: 

1.    Permits    an    Intolerable    black    market 


which  induces  a  grave  throat  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  its  people. 

2.  Permits  the  divergency  of  American 
goods  intended  for  civilian  population  wel- 
fare to  the  bltick  market. 

3.  Suppresses  pwlitlcal  dissent. 

4.  Perpetuates  a  savage  Tiger  Case  concen- 
tration comp>ound. 

Isn't  It  now  time  to  make  a  master  tlirust 
for  peace  in  the  world  by  retrospectively 
balancing  the  cost  of  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  with  our  accomplishments? 

Even  if  we  succeed  In  withdrawing  our 
troops  and  complete  the  "Vletnamization"  of 
the  war.  will  we  have  created  with  our  mil- 
itary might  a  government  that  Is  as  oppres- 
sive to  its  people  as  it  claims  its  enemy  in 
the  North  is  oppressive? 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  exercising  niy 
citizens  right  to  address  your  high  office  as  a 
concerned  veteran  of  earlier  wars,  and  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  I  urgently  re- 
quest you  to  study  these  additional  five 
proposals : 

1.  Call  for  an  immediate  Investigation  of 
the  Ambassadorial  staff  In  South  Vietnam 
to  determine  how  the  conditions  new  exist- 
ing In  Con  Son  Prison  could  have  escaped 
their  attention  and  their  demands  for  cor- 
rective action. 

2.  Call  for  an  Investigation  of  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  in  South  Vietnam  to  determine  why 
and  how  U.S.  dollars  have  been  used  to  sup- 
port a  prison  system  that  can  produce  con- 
ditions as  revolting  as  those  repwrted  In  Con 
Son,  and  which  I  witnessed. 

3.  Cause  an  examination  to  be  made  In 
South  Vietnam  as  to  what  extent  the  civil 
rights,  and  the  plea  for  peace  by  the  f)eople, 
are  being  suppressed. 

4.  Insist  that  the  Government  of  South 
Vlet;iam  take  all  effective  measures  to  elim- 
inate the  black  market  In  South  Vietnam 
and  thereby  stabilize  their  local  economy  and 
prevent  ftirther  suffering  by  a  people  who 
have  known  only  suffering  for  decades  of 
war. 

5.  Reex.amlne  our  tactics  for  peace  at  the 
Parts  Peace  Conference  and  replace  our 
threat  of  superior  military  might  for  the 
greater,  more  virtuous,  promise  of  construc- 
tive post  war  aid  to  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam alike. 

This  fifth  point  needs  emphasis  and 
elaboration. 

The  history  of  our  Paris  peace  talks  Is  a 
repetition  of  frustration  In  which  such  sub- 
jects as  the  size  and  shape  of  a  conference 
table  have  been  burlesque  issues  that  con- 
fuse the  two  basic  problems:  (a)  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  and  (b)  national  elec- 
tions. 

It  seem  these  talks  will  be  productive  of 
peace  if  these  conditions  are  offered: 

A.  Immediate  cease  fire. 

B.  Carefully  planned,  timed  and  announced 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

C.  Concurrently  replace  American  troops 
with  a  United  Nations  seciu-lty  force  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  D.  M.  Zone 
and  the  17th  parallel  and  secure  a  fall-safe 
assurance  by  South  and  North  Vietnamese 
military  forces  that  they  will  respect  this 
commitment  of  separation. 

D.  In  lieu  of  bombers,  bombs  and  bullets; 
In  lieu  of  ground,  air  and  sea  military  ap- 
paratus; in  lieu  of  military  personnel;  let  us 
supply  a  well  trained  cadre  of  television 
technicians,  fully  prepared  to  install  public 
TV  transmitters,  antenna  and  receivers,  to 
aid  the  dissemination  of  all  political  points 
of  view  from  all  existing  ranges  of  political 
thought  Indiscriminately  to  all  peoples  in 
both  the  North  and  South  Vietnamese  cities 
and  countryside.  Let  every  village  and  ham- 
let, every  town  and  city,  every  family  and 
household  be  exposed  to  every  facet  of  po- 
litical Information.  Concurrently,  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  every  small  village  should 
be  met  by  scheduled  usage  of  these  TV  fre- 
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quencies  and  facilities  for  the  cultural  ad- 
vancement of  this  nation.  If  American  in- 
dustry can  produce  weapons  of  destruction 
on  a  war  schedule,  it  can  also  produce  in- 
struments of  peace  (TV  transmitters,  an- 
tenna and  receivers)  on  a  crash  schedule. 
Indeed  because  American  TV  has  so  recently 
been  converted  from  black  and  white  to  color 
transmission,  noncolor  equipment  may  al- 
ready exist  in  the  United  States  In  sufficient 
quantity  and  thereby  eliminate  the  time  lag 
of  new  production. 

E.  Conditions  to  assure  free  expression  by 
all  political  elements  through  frequency  al- 
location and  the  scheduling  to  time  slots 
would  be  worked  out  by  North  and  South 
Vietnamese  in  conference. 

F.  Arrangements  for  technical  and  crea- 
tive training  and  experience  of  North  and 
South  Vietnamese  personnel  using  Ameri- 
can. French,  or  English  facilities  would  be 
worked  out  In  conference. 

G.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment adopt  a  complete  "hands  off"  policy 
after  the  installation  of  equipment.  We  must 
make  no  attempt  to  edit  or  influence  the 
aired  programs. 

H.  Provide  a  total  TV  network  svstem 
within  12  monthfs.  Call  for  national  elections 
one  year  after  Installation  of  TV  network 
which  provides  sufficient  time  for  penetra- 
tion of  the  entire  population  with  political 
points  of  view  from  all  sectors  of  the  com- 
bined North  and  South  population  groups. 
I.  Although  America  must  remain  Inert  as 
a  political  Influence,  safeguards  must  be  pre- 
established  to  be  certain  our  investment  in 
TV  facilities  is  Justified  by  a  workable  and 
mutually  agreeable  plan  of  operation  by 
North  and  South  Vietnamese. 

J.  As  a  measure  of  goodwill  to  replace  the 
might  of  military  force,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment could  immediately  Institute  a  1970 
version  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  aid  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  redevelopment  of 
the  South  and  the  North  and  should  encour- 
age other  nations  to  assist  In  the  plan. 

It  is  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
United  States  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  a  critical  need  of  South  Vietnam  is  a 
more  favorable  balance  of  exp>ort-import 
ratlo.=.  No  better  market  exists  than  within 
the  geographical  confines  of  their  cultural 
fcnshlp. 

As  one  homogenized  nation,  the  North  and 
South  sections  of  Vietnam  are  natural  sup- 
pliers and  consumers  of  their  own  products. 
The  North  is  Industrial,  the  South  agricul- 
tural. Certainly  political  Ideologies  separate 
these  people  at  this  time,  but  these  internal 
political  problems  must  not  be,  as  such,  a 
direct  concern  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. If,  after  we  have  built  the  means  to 
fully  inform  all  the  Vietnamese  electorate  In 
the  form  of  a  national  TV  network,  and  If 
we  truly  believe  In  a  self-determination  as  a 
national  political  policy,  we  have  no  right  to 
further  Influence  elections  In  Vietnam  than 
we  do,  let  us  say,  in  Belfast,  Ireland— or 
Africa,  or  South  America. 

This  suggestion  for  a  new  tact  In  our  peace 
approach  to  North  Vietnam,  Mr.  President, 
floes  not  confront  directly  the  often  dis- 
cussed domino  theory  that  has  been  advanced 
as  a  Justification  for  our  mllltarv  presence 
m  Vietnam.  The  domino  theory  suggests 
that  If  communism  dominates  the  Viet- 
namese people,  it  will,  ipso  facto,  dominate 
the  greater  area  Including  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  Thailand.  It  Is  submitted  that  If  the 
aomino  theory  has  merit.  It  Is  Just  as  logi- 
cal to  think  that  the  domino  effect  of  peace 
and  prosperity  win  follow  the  same  course. 

Once  shed  of  our  military  Involvement  In 
southeast  Asia,  America  can  then  go  forth 
with  a  new  national  spirit,  bred  of  peace,  and 
lace  the  critical  issues  that  confront  us  at 
nome— a  better  economy,  higher  employ- 
ment  new  schools,  new  cities,  new  hospi- 
tals, Improved  law  enforcement,  new  adven- 
tures In  space— and  a  direct  application  of 
a^  our  inherent  goodwill  to  solve  our  own 
minority  and  poverty  problems. 
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In  summaUon,  Mr.  President,  these  are  the 
main  two  p>olnts  of  the  communication : 

A.  Any  government  that  can  produce  such 
condlUons  as  exist  in  Con  Son,  and  can  deny 
its  people  minimal  civU  rights  and  condone 
a  debilitating  black  market,  is  suspect.  We 
must  reexamine  our  Involvement  In  South 
Vietnam. 

B.  By  energizing  the  moral  force  of  con- 
structive goodwill  and  applying  it  to  the  en- 
tire Southeast  Asia  area,  as  a  1970  Marshall 
Plan  concept,  we  can  accomplish  with  peace- 
ftU  Uarusts  that  which  has  been  elusive  with 
military  might. 

The  plan  which  I  have  tried  to  enimclate 
Is  at  best  rough  cut.  If  it  truly  faces  reality 
which  I  believe  It  does,  your  own  capable 
staff  can  polish  and  refine  It. 

As  President,  you  have  my  assurance  of 
personal  loyalty  to  any  plan  that  will  bring 
peace  to  this  world  and  unite  the  American 
people  to  our  dream  of  Justice  and  charity 

It  is  submitted,  Mr.  President,  that  every 
Idea  for  terminating  hosUUties  In  South- 
east Asia  must  be  studied  and  evaluated  by 
the  American  people  at  large.  Our  democ- 
racy, you  will  agree,  works  best  in  a  glass 
house  m  which  the  electorate  Is  fully  in- 
formed of  all  Ideas  being  discussed  in  Con- 
gress or  at  the  Administration  level. 

For  this  reason,  and  so  I  can  be  Informed 
of  rebuttal  argumentation  from  the  electorate 
and  my  Congressional  colleagues,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  letter  as  an  additional  report  of 
one  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
United  States  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia.  This  communication  therefore  becomes 
a  public  document. 

To  satisfy  many  inquiries  from  members 
of  the  press,  it  Is,  as  a  public  document,  be- 
ing made  available  to  the  press. 

I  remain  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  and  I  are  working  toward  a  common  ob- 
jective: Peace  In  Vietnam  and  thence  to  the 
great  challenge  of  reuniting  our  divided  peo- 
ple at  home. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wn.LiAM  R.  Anderson. 


thorizing  mining  and  mineral  explora- 
tion within  the  BWCA  during  Uie  period 
of  the  mineral  survey. 

Should  it  be  determined  that  private 
mineral  rights  exist  within  the  area 
knowledge  of  the  mmeral  values  would 
enable  just  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  owners  for  governmental  condemna- 
tion of  those  rights.  In  this  way  we  wiU 
be  able  to  foreclose  the  possibility  of  min- 
ing m  the  area,  to  deal  fairlv  with  pri- 
vate owners,  and  to  protect  permanently 
another  of  our  great  natural  resource-:  ' 


NCyW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  MEANING- 
FUL REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 


WE  CAN  SAVE  MINNESOTA'S  BOUND- 
ARY  WATERS   CANOE  AREA 


(Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  pxjint  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  60  years  the  boundary  waters 
canoe  area  in  northeastern  Minnesota 
has  been  planned  and  preserved  in  its 
primitive  state.  Following  a  Presidential 
proclamation  in  1909,  there  began  an  im- 
pressive series  of  congressional  enact- 
ments culminating  with  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964.  Legislative  history  has 
amply  demonstrated  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress to  be  that  this  area  should  remain 
in  its  primitive  condition,  protected  as 
one  of  our  most  valued  natural  resources. 
Yet  today  when  we  seek  to  protect  our 
natural  resources,  the  boundary  waters 
canoe  area  is  facing  the  loss  of  its  wil- 
derness character  due  to  proposed  mining 
operations.  Perhaps  nothing  pxises  a 
more  serious  threat  to  this  natural  re- 
source than  mining  with  Its  accompany- 
ing destruction  of  trees  and  pollution  of 
water.  Once  lost,  this  resource  can  never 
be  replaced. 

I  have  therefore  today  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  the 
boundary  waters  canoe  area  surveyed 
for  mineral  values.  He  would  rely  on 
methods  other  than  core  drilling.  My  bUl 
would  also  prohibit  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

fH^""-  ^^"-  ^^-  Speaker,  for  too  long 
the  most  Important  issues  coming  before 
this  body  have  been  acted  on  with  little 
or  no  debate  and  often  without  a  re- 
corded vote.  Today,  we  are  considering 
What  in  effect  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  before  this  Con- 
YT':,V}^  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  This  bill  is  so  important  be- 
nnH^  ''v^J'^v!  <ietermine  the  procedures 
under  which  we  will  vote  and  thereby 
shape  this  decade's  legislation.  The  bill 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  It  does  not 
go  far  enough.  There  are  six  amend- 
ments which  lam  cosponsoring  and 
Which  I  hope  wUl  be  made  part  of  the  biU 
before  it  is  finally  passed  by  the  House 
They  are  commonly  known  as  the  "anti- 
secrecy  reform"  amendments  and  include 
the  recording  of  teller  votes,  the  avail- 
ability of  conference  reports  3  days  in 
advance  of  floor  consideration,  disclosure 
Of  record  votes  in  committee,  debate  time 
on  motions  to  recommit,  and  guaranteed 
debate  tune  on  amendments.  Surely  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to  know 
the  positions  taken  by  their  representa- 

fn '^i^S*'?^^  ^^  ^^'  ""^^^^^  junctures 
in  the  legislative  process. 

Legislative  reform  scored  an  initial 
victory  m  obtaining  an  open  rule;  let  us 
not  lose  this  opportunity  to  add  the 
amendments  that  can  make  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  legislative  process 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  column  by  Tom 
Wicker  that  appeared  in  Sunday's  Ne\\- 
York  Times  which  speaks  of  the  much 
needed  modernization  of  the  House  rules 
and  in  particular  of  the  pathetically  un- 
democratic procedure  our  anachronistic 
rules  permitted  last  week  when  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  was  brought 
up  on  the  floor,  and  no  time  was  al- 
lowed for  its  discussion.  A  legislative 
travesty  took  place  then  and  will  occur 
time  and  time  again  unless  some  of  the 
proposed  amendments  are  accepted  bv 
the  House. 

Mr.  Wicker's  column  follows: 

In  The  Nation:  Democracy  in  Action 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  July  10.— President  Nixon 
had  good  reason  to  be  "elated,"  as  was  re- 
ported, when  he  heard  that  the  House  had 
supported  him  in  preliminary  votes  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  to  restrict  fu- 
ture military  operations  in  Cambodia.  But 
there  may  have  been  some  side  effects  that 
will  not  be  so  welcome,  to  him  or  to  those 
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Democratic  leaders  who  apparently  worked 
closely  with  him  to  achieve  the  victory. 

In  the  first  place,  through  a  series  of  par- 
liamentary situations  apparently  resulting 
from  their  own  ineptitude  in  conjunction 
with  the  dictatorial  rules  of  the  House,  its 
leaders  managed  to  conduct  the  aiTair  so  that 
there  was  no  debate.  Even  some  opponents 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  believe 
this  blackout — even  though  debate  Itself 
would  not  have  changed  many  votes.  If  any — 
may  have  created  some  additional  support 
for  the  amendment  among  offended  mem- 
bers. 

If  one  of  the  procedural  votes  taken 
Thursday  Is  considered  to  approxlmiite  a 
vote  on  Cooper-Church  Itself,  the  153  votes 
for  the  amendment  are  the  most  that  House 
doves  have  ever  recorded  In  anything.  There 
were  also  21  votes  for  It  •paired"  and  not 
counted.  After  the  House-Senate  conference 
that  now  Impends,  if  there  is  a  House  roll 
call  directlv  on  the  amendment,  and  if  It 
gets  even  more  than  Thursday's  total,  that 
would  be  a  rather  substantial  opposition  to 
the  President's  position,  and  on  the  kind  nf 
national  security  question  he  can  usually 
dominate  In  the  House. 

For  another  thing,  the  no-debate  debacle 
In  the  House  on  Thursday  may  have  coin- 
cidental Impact  on  the  most  determined  re- 
form movement  seen  In  that  usually  quies- 
cent bodv  In  years.  The  basic  reform  Issue  Is 
the  undemocratic  House  rules,  and  they 
were  seldom  more  nakedly  on  display  than 
in  the  Cooper-Church  matter. 

Three  different  parliamentary  devices,  as 
well  as  leadership  fumbling,  prevented  House 
debate  on  an  Issue  which  the  Senate  dis- 
cussed for  seven  weeks.  First,  Chairman 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  moved  routinely  to  send  the  mili- 
tary sales  bill,  to  which  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  Is  appended,  to  a  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  Senate:  normally 
that  motion  is  debatable  but  Mr.  Morgan 
moved  the  "previous  question"  Immediately 
and  was  upheld  by  the  House.  He  says  no 
one  told  him  that  anyone  wanted  to  speak. 

Cooper-Church  supporters  later  moved  that 
the  House  conferees  be  Instructed  to  accept 
the  amendment — normally  a  debatable  mo- 
tion. But  Representative  'Wayne  Hays  of 
Ohio  moved  to  table  a  motion  that  is  not 
debatable,  and  that  carried  too.  On  two  other 
occasions,  "unanimous  consent"  was  re- 
quested for  an  hour's  debate;  naturally,  ob- 
jections were  shouted  each  time.  The  net  re- 
sult was  no  debate,  although  the  Democratic 
leaders  insist  they  had  generously  Infended 
to  permit  an  hour  of  talk  but  couldn't  get 
things  straight  with  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Hays. 

Even  so.  as  a  recent  report  by  the  liberal 
Democratic  study  group  put  It.  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  "arbitrary  and  undemo- 
cratic procedures  are  so  much  the  rule  that 
they  are  hardly  noticed,  let  alone  seriously 
challenged."  But  the  House's  traditional 
consent  to  the  dictatorship  of  its  rules  and  Its 
leadership  hierarchy  has  been  breaking  down 
In  recent  years,  due  to  an  Infusion  of  Im- 
patient young  members,  to  the  Increasing 
age  and  intransigence  of  the  present  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  to  the  dogged  efforts  of 
veteran  reformers  like  Representative  Richard 
Boiling  of  Missouri,  and  to  the  faint  echoes 
of  change  and  turbulance  that  sometimes 
manage  to  penetrate  even  the  House  cham- 
ber from  the  remote  outside  world. 

STRUCCLE   FOB  SUCCESSION 

When  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  an- 
nounced that  he  would  retire  (finally,  at  the 
age  of  78)  after  this  session,  the  Democrats 
began  a  struggle  for  the  succession — not  for 
the  Speakership,  which  Majority  Leader  Carl 
Albert  Immediately  pre-empted,  but  for  Mr. 
Albert's  and  lesser  leadership  posts.  With  so 
much  reform  sentiment  In  the  House,  the 
succession  maneuvering  Is  being  actively  In- 
fluenced. In  the  coming  week,  a  first  major 


reform— backed  by  Mr.  Albert,  among 
others — may  be  effected.  To  a  minor  legisla- 
tive reform  bill,  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered that  would  end  the  practice  of  non- 
recorded  voting  on  most  of  the  major  deci- 
sions taken  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  specific  issue  of  secret  voting  was  not 
Involved  in  the  Cooper-Church  fracas,  but 
the  outcome  of  the  latter  was  certainly  "ar- 
bitrary and  undemocratic,"  and  another  long- 
time reformer.  Repre.sentative  Prank  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  already  has  sought  to  link 
the  episode  to  the  secret-vote  Issue  Express- 
ing himself  as  ■outraged"  by  the  lid  placed 
on  the  Cooper-Church  debate,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son added : 

"The  antiquated  rules  of  the  Hotlse  of  Rep- 
resentatives must  be  reformed  and  radically 
revised.  The  members  of  the  House  must  be 
allowed  adequate  time  to  debate  and  fully 
explore  the  vital  national  problems  which 
face  us  More  Importantly  we  must  be  able  to 
vote  on  these  vital  substantive  qiiestlons;  and 
our  Individual  votes  should  be  clearly  re- 
corded for  our  constituents  and  all  the 
American  people  to  see." 

The  issue,  in  short,  Is  rules  reform.  One 
form  of  arbitrary  restraint  by  parliamentary 
device  was  on  view  In  the  House  la^t  week; 
an  even  more  pernicious  and  undemocratic 
practice — secret  voting,  through  the  parlia- 
mentary anachronism  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole — will  be  at  issue  this  week.  The 
reformers  are  losing  no  opportunity  to  point 
out  that,  naturally,  the  issue  will  be  settled 
by  secret  vote. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGSi,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Carey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  family 
illness. 

Mr.  FouNT.AiN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waggonner),  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofiRcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimotis  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  for  1  hour, 
on  July  15. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
therein  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  KtTYKENDALL,  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  15. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee) ,  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneoiLs  material: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


quest  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  'Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ruth  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Cordova. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Pxjrcell. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  PucTNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  five  instances.      ^ 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 

revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  Gross  during  the  consideration  of 

the  conference  report  on  S.  3215. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills,  joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  583.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  flying  of 
the  American  flag  over  the  remains  of  the 
U.S.S.  Utah  in  honor  of  the  heroic  men 
who  were  entombed  in  her  hull  on  December 
7,  1941;  to  the  Comanlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2565.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  fixing  the 
boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park,  Fls.. 
and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  land  there- 
in. In  order  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
such  acquisitions;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2808.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mlnot  extension  of  the  Garri- 
son diversion  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  In  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3302.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  3617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 


sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  continue  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

S.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  a 
grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
panding the  United  Nations  headquarters  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

S  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
terminate  the  joint  resolution  commonly 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


uary  1  through  December  31,  1970.  pursuant 
to  67  Stat.  271;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  3430.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  the  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDE-L.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  10,  1970 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  2036.  To  remove  a  cloud  on  the  titles 
of  certain  property  located  in  Malin.  Oreg. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  14,  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2207.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurLsdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  or  interests  under  his  control;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2208.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  availability  of  crime  insurance 
and  surety  bonds  in  urban  areas,  pursu;int  to 
section  1235  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2209  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  agency's  1969  annual  report,  pursuant  to 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

2210.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in 
favor  of  the  Snohomish  'Trroe  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  125.  the  Upper 
Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  92,  and  the  Snoqualmle  and  Sky- 
komlsh  Tribes  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  93.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2211.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  a  concession  contract 
for  the  operation  of  golf  cours9.<:  and  the  pro- 
nslon  of  related  faculties  and  services  for 
the  public  within  the  Washington.  DC  .  met- 
!'op.>;itan  area  for  a  term  of  1  year  from  Jan- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant    to   the   order   of   the   House   on 

July   9,   1970,    the   following   reports   were 

filed  on  July  10,  1970 \ 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3215  iRept.  No. 
91-1292).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  17146.  A  bill  supple- 
mental to  the  act  of  February  9.  1821,  Incor- 
porating the  Columbian  College,  now  known 
as  the  George  Washington  University,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the'  acts 
amendatory  or  supplemental  thereof;  with 
an  amendment  iRept.  No.  91-1293) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  18086.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  sell  or  exchange  certain  real 
property  owned  by  the  District  in  Prince 
William  County.  'Va.  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1294).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

[Submitted  July  13,  1970] 

Mr.  POAGE:  Commltt-ee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  11953.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of 
the  act  of  September  21,  1944  (58  Stat.  736), 
as  amended.  (Rept.  No.  91-1295).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  2484.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  author- 
ize marketing  agreements  providing  for  the 
advertising  of  papayas.  (Rept.  No.  91-1296*  ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  U)tilon. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce.  H  R.  17570.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  extend  and  improve  the  existing 
program  relating  to  education,  research, 
training,  and  demonstrations  in  the  fields 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other 
major  diseases  and  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
91-12971.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  16595. 
(Rept.  No.  91-1298).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    BtrrroN,    Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Olsen  )  : 
H.R.  18419.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act  with  respect  to  the 
giving  of  credit  to  new  teachers  for  prior  ex- 
penence:    to   the   Committee   on   Post   Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  18420.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  members 
of  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  to 
receive  retired  pay  at  age  55  for  nonregular 
service  under  chapter  67  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  K YROS : 
H.R.  18421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 


penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fi^h, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  18422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Coordinated  National  Environ- 
mental Data  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  18423.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PAtKl'VN  : 
H.R.  18424.  A  bill  to  create  the  National 
Credit  Union  Bank  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
credit  to  urban  and  rural  areas  in  order  to 
provide  the  residents  ihereol  with  greater  ac- 
cess to  consumer  credit  at  reasonable  interest 
rates:  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  B  inking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wyman,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Zion,  Mr. 
Burke    of    Massachusetts.    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr  Ichord.  Mr. 
Kyros.  and  Mr.  Tunney): 
H.R.  18425.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1961   to  sus- 
pend,   in   whole   or   in   part,    economic    and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed, In  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  18426.  A  bill  to  authorize  special  ap- 
propriations   for    training    teachers    for    bi- 
lingual education  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  18427.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  18428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 14,  1966.  to  extend  the  fisheries  zone 
of  the  United  States:   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Har- 
rington.   Mr.    Friedel.    Mr.    Mikva, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Farbstein, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Vanik, 
Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Hun- 
gate, and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.R.  18429.  A  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce  without 
unreasonable  damage   to   the   environment; 
to  assure  that  activities  which  affect  Inter- 
state commerce  will  not  unreasonably  Injure 
environmental  rights:   to  provide  a  right  of 
action   for  relief   for   protection   of  the  en- 
vironment from   unreasonable  infringement 
by    activities    which    affect    Interstate    com- 
merce and  to  establish  the  right  of  all  citi- 
zens to  the  protection,  preservation,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  enviroiunent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  i  for  himself.  Mr.  Hech- 
LEB  of  West   Virginia.  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son,   Mr.    Tunney,    Mr.    Brown    of 
California.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Gallag- 
her. Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
How.^RD.     Mr.     Halpern.     and     Mr. 
Bingham)  : 
H.R.  18430.  A  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
the  free  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  without 
unreasonable   damage   to   the   environment; 
to  assure  that  activities  which  affect  inter- 
state commerce  will  not  unreasonably  Injtire 
environmental  rights;   to  pro\ide  a  right  of 
action  for   relief   for   protection   of   the  en- 
vironment from  unreasonable  infringement 
by   activities    which    affect    interstate   com- 
merce and  to  establish  the  right  of  all  citi- 
zens to  the  protection,  preservation,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Clat)  : 
H  R.  18431,  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  BURTON  of  UTAH: 
H.R.  18432.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  stabilize 
the  domestic  gold  mining  indxistry  on  public. 
Indian,  and  other  lands  within  the  United 
States  and  to  Increase  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  gold  to  meet  the  needs  of  Industry 
and  national  defense:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  18433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr. 
RooNET    of   Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Ot- 

TINGER,    Mr.    TiERNAN,    Mr.    Broyhill 

of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 
Brotzman.  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio)  : 
H.R.  18434.  A  bill  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  which 
relate  to  political  broadcasting;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Int-erstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr.  M.ACC.REGOR: 
H.R.  18435.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  survey 
of  the  mineral  values  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area.  Minn.,  be  undertaken  within  a 
certain  time;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H  R.  18436.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre,^. 
tary  of   the   Interior   shall    convey   reserved 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain land  located  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  rights;  to 
the    Comml'tee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.   18437.  A   bill   to  amend  section   7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
rtde    that    airline    tickets    and    advertising 
which  are  required  to  show  or  state  the  total 
cost  shall  also  show  or  state  the  amount  paid 
for  Transp^r-ation  and  the  amount  of  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr  ULLMAN; 
H  R.  18438.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasibility  in- 
vestigation relative  to  the  Upper  John'Oav 
project,  on  the  John  Day  River;  to.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  \L-.  ANDERSON  of  Tenne.ssee   (for 
himseii  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.   Con.    Res.   677.   Concurrent   resolution 
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relating  to  treatment  and  exchange  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  prisoners  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committ-ee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  POLLOCK : 
H.  Con.  Res.  678.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  agreement  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  that  It  will  adhere  to 
the  abstention  principle  and  related  conser- 
vation provisions  as  embodied  in  The  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  High  Seas 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  be- 
tween the  United  Stales.  Canada,  and  Ja- 
pan, with  respect  to  the  north  Pacific  salmon 
fisheries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  679.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorlz.ng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "Education  in  Israel"  for  use  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 
H.   Res.    1134.    Resolution    to    e.\press    the 
sense  of  the   House  of  Repre.sentatlves  that 
the  United   States   maintain   its   sovereignty 
pnd    Jurisdictlou    over    the    Panama    Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.   Res.    1135.    Resolution   to   express   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty 
and    Jurisdiction    over    the    Panama    Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committer  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.  Res.   1136.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty 
and    Jurisciiction    over    the    Panama    Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H    Res.  1137.  A  resolution  to  create  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on   the  Utilization  and  De- 
velopment of  Rural  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 
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of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows; 

420.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to 
reevaluation  of  the  Oakland  bilingual  educa- 
tional proposal:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

421.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  adver- 
tising of  movies  which  are  restricted  from 
viewing  by  general  audiences  in  conjunction 
with  the  showing  of  movies  which  are  not  so 
restricted;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

422.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  desig- 
nation of  "National  Raisin  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

423.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  return  of  a  portion  of  Federal 
income  tax  revenues  to  the  States  from  whose 
taxpayers  they  were  collected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

424.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  Federal- 
State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  Clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.R.  18439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Leon 
Levy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  O  NEILL  of  Mass;ichusetts; 

H.  Re.s.  ii;?8  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  17853)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Carlo  Blanchl  and  Company.  Incorporated"  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  250S 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

535.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Tal- 
lahassee Women's  Republican  Club.  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  relative  to  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

536.  Also,  petition  of  the  annual  conven- 
'ion  of  tlie  Veterans  of  \Vor!d  War  I  of  the 
USA.,  Department  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  the  control  of  subversion,  sabotage,  and 
rioting;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

537.  Also,  petition  of  Lou  Hodger,  Grimes- 
land,  N.C..  relative  to  appointments  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal 
benches;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

538.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Roger  Tripp,  et 
al..  Chocowinity,  N.C..  relative  to  appoint- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  benches;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 
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SECRECY  IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
carried  an  article  by  Robert  Bendiner 
which  discussed  the  effort  to  be  made  this 
week  to  strengthen  H.R.  17654. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Is- 
sues raised  by  Mr.  Bendiner  I  insert  his 
editorial  at  this  point  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House: 

Secriet  Ballot  Misplaced 
(By  Robert  Bendiner) 

With  most  other  American  institutions 
being  subjected  to  rebellious  scrutiny,  It  was 


unlikely  that  certain  venerable  practices  of 
Congress  would  long  escape  critical  attention. 
The  Improbable  vehicle  for  such  examination 
is  one  of  those  Legislative  Reorganization 
bills  which  periodically  allow  Congress  to 
study  itself  In  a  mirror  .specially  designed  to 
reassure  U  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  minor  flaws. 
it  Is  still  the  fairest  one  of  all. 

Scheduled  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  week,  the  bill  is  described  by  an  ardent 
reform  advocate  as  "broad  consensus  legisla- 
tion." meaning  that  there  is  not  much  in  it. 
But  what  sets  it  apart  from  other  such  efforts 
is  that  it  comes  to  the  floor  with  an  "open 
rule."  one  that  permits  amendments  of  all 
sorts  in  any  number.  With  literally  scores  of 
rebels,  of  both  parties  and  varying  degree, 
lying  in  wait  for  Just  this  opportunity,  the 
bill  has  a  fair  chance  to  go  through  with  one 
or  two  strengthening  amendments  to  give  it 
real  significance. 

Since  sen'orlty,  that  classic  complaint  of 
reformers,  is  a  party  issue  rather  than  a  legis- 
lative one.  the  way  is  left  open  to  deal  with 


Congressional  faults  that  are  less  often  aired. 
Most  serious  of  these — and  Just  about  as 
harmful  as  seniority — is  the  secrecy  that  is 
allowed  to  nibble  away  at  the  representative 
system. 

To  consider  amendments  to  a  bill  that  has 
emerged  from  committee,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives generally  converts  Itself  into 
a  mythical  body  called  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  The  switch  allows  a  smaller 
quorum  and  less  formal  debate — but  it  also 
dispenses  with  roll-call  votes,  which  are  the 
only  record  the  public  has  of  Its  representa- 
tives in  action. 

back    to    old    ENGLAND 

The  scheme  goes  back,  as  many  Congres- 
sional practices  do,  to  old  England,  where 
there  was  good  reason  for  their  origin.  In  this 
case  fear  of  the  king  and  his  power  to  behead 
the  Pulbrlghts  of  his  realm  encouraged  Par- 
liament to  evolve  a  system  of  voting  that 
might  shield  individual  members  from  the 
royal  wrath.  When  a  delicate  decision  had  to 
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be  made,  the  chamber  simply  became  a  com- 
mittee, the  Speaker  was  excluded  as  a  likely 
royal  spy,  and  votes  were  taken,  without  a 
possibly  dangerous  calling  of  the  roll. 

The  English  know  how  to  keep  outlived 
traditions  In  their  place,  which  is  to  say, 
among  the  irrelevant  trappings  of  life,  cher- 
ished but  not  allowed  to  get  in  the  way.  As 
long  ago  as  1832,  when  kings  had  been  ren- 
dered Judicially  null  and  legislatively  void. 
Parliament  scrapped  its  secret  voting  habits. 
But  Americans,  supposedly  immune  to  tra- 
dition, go  right  along  with  one  that  keeps 
them  in  the  dark  as  to  how  their  Representa- 
tives vote  on  the  most  crucial  aspects  of  the 
most  crucial  issues  of  their  times. 

It  is  i>erfectly  true  that  the  country  knows 
how  each  Representative  votes  on  the  final 
roll-call,  but  long  before  that  moment  comes, 
the  real  nature  of  the  bill  has  been  fixed  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  And  it  has  been 
fixed  in  comparative  secrecy.  Who  knows 
whether  a  man  has  yelled  Yea  or  Nay  in  a 
voice  vote?  How  many  of  his  constituents  are 
present  In  the  balcony  to  see  on  which  side 
of  a  question  he  stands  up  when  a  division 
is  called  for?  Even  on  a  teller  vote,  when  the 
members  file  rapidly  down  tlie  aisle  to  be 
coimted,  who  can  Identify  more  than  a  few 
from  their  receding  Ijacks? 

the  unrecorded  vote 

Yet  it  is  in  this  amending  process  that  a 
Congressman  votes  his  real  inclinations.  He 
may  use  his  unrecorded  vote  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  emasculate  a  pollution 
control  bill  and  then  f>ose  as  a  fighting  oon- 
servatlonlst  when  he  votes  publicly  for  the 
final  draft  as  "better  than  nothing."  Or  as  an 
economizer,  he  may  secretly  suppwrt  a  spend- 
thrift amendment  that  he  favors  and  then 
vote  publicly  against  the  entire  bill,  knowing 
that  it  will  pass  anyway. 

It  Is  the  aim  of  reform-minded  Cnngre-ss- 
men.  a  fair  number  of  them  polltiraliy  con- 
servative, to  turn  an  almost  innocuous' bill — 
concerned  mostly  with  better  research  facil- 
ities, the  occasional  broadcasting  of  commit- 
tee hearings,  and  the  like— into  a  vehicle  for 
letting  light  into  the  shadowy  corners  of  the 
legislative  process.  Most  important  of  the 
potential  amendments  pressed  by  the  liberal 
Democratic  Study  Group  is  one  that  would 
require  the  recording  of  names  on  a  teller 
vote.  Others  would  make  public  the  votes 
taken  In  committee  and  reduce  the  number 
of  executive  sessions. 

Given  strong  bipartisan  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  something 
will  come  of  the  effort.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  anti-secrecy  amendments, 
like  others,  will  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  where  they  may  be 
killed  in  comparative  secrecy — a  House  rule 
that  might  properly  be  designated  as  Con- 
gressional Catch-22. 


MAN'S  RELATIONSHIP  TO  HIS 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though Earth  Day  occurred  about  3 
months  ago,  the  questions  about  man's 
relationship  to  his  environment  which 
were  discussed  on  that  day  are  still 
highly  relevant. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  both  bodies  of  Congress 
J^^  remarks  which  I  made  on  April  21. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov%-s: 

Senator  Ajlan  Ceanston's  Earth 
Day  Speech 

It  was  a  great  U.S.  Senator,  Gaylord  Nel- 
scn  of  Wisconsin,  who  provided  the  first 
leadership  toward  Earth  Day.  He,  I.  and 
others  are  battling  to  insure  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  provide  strong,  creative  leadership, 
from  inside  the  "power  structure",  for  the 
steps  needed  to  restore  and  save  cur  environ- 
ment. 

There  are  many  Senators  who  are  respond- 
ing to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  the  cry 
of  the  country.  But  that  cry  must  be  loud 
and  clear  if,  together,  we  are  to  muster  the 
strength  to  do  what  needs  doing.  That's  why 
\ou  and  I,  and  so  many  others,  are  engaging 
in  Earth  Day. 

I  want  to  make  plain,  at  the  outset,  my 
absolute  conviction  that  there  is  no  greater 
threat  to  our  environment  than  war.  War  in 
all  forms — from  war  like  Vietnam  to  the  final 
catastrophe  of  nuclear,  bacteriological  World 
War  III. 

We  must  get  out  of  Indochina.  We  must  get 
out  at  once.  We  must  get  out  far  more  swiftly 
than  Richard  Nixon  suggests  in  his  open- 
ended  plan.  And  we  must  stay  out  of  World 
War  in. 

The  threat  of  environmental  disaster  to 
human  health,  and  to  the  very  survival  of 
the  human  race,  may  well  match  the  threat 
of  war.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  when  we 
talk  about  the  environment  we  are  not 
talking  only  about  filthy  air.  polluted  water, 
poisoned  food,  deafenine  noise,  and  the  papu- 
lation bomb.  We  are  talking  also  about  rats 
in  the  ghetto,  slum  housing,  poor  kids  with- 
out food,  shoes,  and  a  decent  education.  And 
we  are  talking  about  blacks,  browns.  In- 
dians, and  whites  too,  who  are  denied  oppor- 
tunity and  Justice. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  this:  We  must 
not  let  the  environmental  issue  become  a 
cop-out  on  Vietnam,  the  arms  race,  and  the 
many  social  and  economic  problems  of  this 
nation.  We  need  action  now  on  all  these 
fronts — forceful,  creative,  constructive  ac- 
tion. We  need  you.  with  your  energy,  your 
intelligence,  your  dedication,  to  help  lead 
this  fight.  We  don't  need  only  your  idealism, 
as  so  many  people  over  thirty  patronizingly 
tell  you.  We  need  that.  But  we  also  need 
your  cold-blooded  practicality.  A  practicality 
that  sees  tlirough  the  hyprocrisy  of  half 
meisures  A  practicality  that  will  not  accept 
'.he  impractical,  plodding,  mediocre  way  of 
doing  things  that  hrs  led  our  society  "and 
all  mankind  to  its  present  plight. 

I  trust  you  are  prepared  to  settle  down  for 
a  sustained  seige,  to  fight  hard,  to  ring  door- 
bells, to  keep  the  pressure  on:  on  yourselves 
first  of  all.  then  on  your  school,  on  the  world 
of  business,  on  the  world  of  consumers  and 
wasters,  and  finally  on  the  world  of  pwlltlcs 
and  government.  At  City  Hall,  at  the  county 
seat,  at  Sacramento,  and  at  Washington.  The 
pressure  must  be  on  everybody,  for  the  first 
law  of  ecology  Is  that  everything  must  be 
in  balance.  When  one  key  element  of  man's 
society  gets  out  of  balance,  the  whole  life 
cycle  is  threatened. 

Now.  at  this  moment,  the  nation  and  in- 
deed much  of  the  world  seems  awakened  and 
aroused  to  the  environmental  threat.  There 
are  these,  though,  who  say  it  is  Just  a  f.-.d 
.\nd  there  are  those  who  say,  "Tljen  It  is  the 
last  fad." 

I  fear  that  we  are  destined  to  see  history 
repeat  itself  in  this  way:  The  clvU  rights 
struggle  was  almost  unanimously  popular 
In  the  North,  while  it  was  fought  In  the 
South.  When  It  came  North  it  lost  its  steam. 
The  environmental  struggle  is  almost  unani- 
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ir.ously  popvilar  today,  but  when  the  price 
of  purity  becomes  clear  —when  the  struggle 
interferes  with  our  life-long  habits  in  busi- 
ness and  in  or.r  personal  lives — it  will  be 
another  matter.  If  we  then  abandon  the 
:  truggle.  it  will  be  lost;  and  so  may  we. 

We  know  the  basic  goals:  pure  air.  water 
a;id  food — an  env;roi:ment  of  excellence 
rapable  of  sustaining  life,  health,  and  hap- 
piness. We  do  not  know  the  exact  steps, 
standards,  sums,  regulations  and  laws  re- 
quired to  achieve  those  goals.  We  do  not  know 
what  it  will  cost.  We  do  not  know  If  society 
will  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  time  we  have  before  the 
damage  may  become  terminal — like  a  cancer 
that  can't  be  cured. 

I  am  engaging  In  a  series  of  sessions  with 
tlie  outstanding  experts  in  the  country — 
scientists,  doctors,  psychiatrists,  academi- 
cians— in  an  effort  to  find  the  ar.swers  to 
these  questions,  and  to  learn  what  I  can  do 
in  the  Senate  to  be  most  helpful.  What  I  am 
learning,  mostly,  is  how  little  even  the  great- 
est experts  know. 

On  aiT  pollution,  for  example.  70  ~  of  the 
particulates  in  the  air — tiny,  solid  particles — 
have  not  even  been  Identified.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing  to  our  health.  One 
renowned,  respected  doctor  says  everyone 
who  has  lived  in  Los  Angeles  for  12  years 
suffers  from  lung  damage,  and  may  have  at 
least  a  mild  form  of  emphysema.  It  is  known 
that  as  these  particulates  gather  in  the 
atmosphere,  shutting  off  the  sun.  our  climate 
will  change  Scientists  are  not  sure  whether 
tlie  world  will  turn  cold,  and  head  us  toward 
a  new  ice  age.  or  whether  the  world  will  turn 
into  a  hothouse,  with  the  pwlar  ice  caps  melt- 
ing and  the  seas  rising  to  flood  Los  Angeles. 
New  York,  and  other  coastal  cities.  A  recent 
report  by  a  Washington  research  group  pre- 
dicts lio  progress  in  reducing  auto  smog  in  the 
I970's.  No  one  really  knows  what  condition  we 
will  be  in.  in  that  event,  in  the  1980's. 

On  VMter.  we  are  aware  of  the  poUutanta 
flooding  into  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  stream*, 
but  no  one  knows  how  dire  the  danger.  Sci- 
entists argue  whether  Lake  Erie  Is  dead.  A 
major  Ohio  river  is  oflScially  labeled  a  fire 
hazard.  Ultimately,  the  p>oisons.  garbage,  and 
wastes  reach  the  oceans,  source  of  (JQ'^c  of 
our  oxygen.  If  they  die,  do  we?  No  one 
knows.  Will  they  die?  No  one  is  sure. 

What  about  nm>e?  One  of  the  world's  ex- 
perts on  this  form  of  pollution  told  me  yes- 
terday that  the  noise  energy  we  are  exposed 
to  in  America  is  now  doubling  every  three 
years.  Excessive  noise,  he  said,  reduces  abil- 
ity to  hear,  and  shortens  hfe.  But,  I  have 
been  told,  deafness  can  be  good  for  you  It 
reduces  the  rising  strain  of  noise  on  your 
system,  because  you  simply  do  not  hear  it ! 
Jets,  all  planes,  trucks,  autos  are  the  worst 
offenders,  but  rock  and  roll  bands  rank  high 
too.  Virtually  every  policeman  In  Stockholm 
has  a  sound-level  meter.  The  California 
Highway  Patrol  has  three.  Governor  Reagan 
knocked  a  request  for  three  more  out  of  the 
budget.  They  cost  $600  each.  There  is  a 
total  absence,  today,  of  adequate  research 
into  the  physical  and  psychological  effects 
of  noise  on  humans,  let  alone  adequate  plan- 
ning or  provision  to  get  noise  under  control. 
On  population,  there  is  no  consensus  in 
the  scientiflc  community  on  what  p>opula- 
tion  size  would  allow  qu.^llty  living  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Am.erica,  or  the  world. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  population  is  far  less  Important 
than  the  use  of  space,  living  patterns,  and 
the  use  of  resources. 

There  are  all  these  and  a  thousand  more 
unknowns.  Not  only  are  experts  uncertain 
within  their  own  disciplines,  but  there  is 
an  appalling  knowledge  g.ip  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  adequate  Interdi-^cipllnary 
study  of  the  combined  effects  of  ail  forms 
of  pollution  upon  man. 
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All  this  leads  me  to  two  conclusions.  O'ne, 
we  must  launch  an  all-out  lact-flndlng  ef- 
fort to  learn  everything  we  can  about  pol- 
lution and  its  effects,  and  how  to  repair 
environmental  damage.  But,  too,  we  cannot 
wait  for  Che  answers.  We  must  act  now  to 
place  Immediate  controls  on  obvious  sources 
of  pollution;  hard  pesticides;  raw  sewage, 
chemicals,  and  hard  waste  dumped  Into 
lakes,  rivers  and  oceans;  air  pollutants;  oU 
drilling  In  fragile,  beautiful  places  like  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  We  must  develop  new 
ways  of  recycling  waste,  creating  new  fuels, 
and  controlling  the  birth  rate.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  endless  demand  for  higher 
and  higher  powered  autos  and  faster  and 
faster  planes  can  do  us  in. 

We  must  see  that  our  emphasis  upon  gross 
national  product  causes  a  grossness  in  our 
national  life.  .005 '^  of  the  gross  national 
product  was  used  for  Improvement  of  en- 
vironmental pollution.  Some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  done  are:  Council  of  En- 
vironmental Advisors;  Nelson's  Constitu- 
tional Amendment;  Muskle's  Water  Pollution 
tough  bill;  and  Alan  Cranston's  Santa 
Barbara  oil  sanctuary  at  Point  Reyes. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  even  interna- 
tionally there  are  those  who  believe  we  can- 
not break  the  pattern  of  war  after  war,  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  amidst  richness  and 
brilliance,  of  problems  ever  vaster  and  ever 
more  complicated  when  establishments  are 
ever  larger  and  ever  more  remote,  when  there 
is  a  steady  withering  away  of  the  power,  the 
right,  the  ability  of  Individuals  to  control 
events,  to  master  their  own  fates,  to  pre- 
serve their  own  liberties,  and  to  save  their 
own  environment. 

In  moments  of  doubt,  I  like  to  think  back 
to  a  moment  of  doubt  when  there  were  those 
who  were  ready  to  cast  aside  the  vision  and 
the  dream  of  the  yet  unborn  United  States 
of  America.  There  was  a  time  at  Philadelphia, 
at  the  convention  of  our  founding  fathers, 
when  George  Washington  said.  "It  is  too 
probable  that  no  plan  we  propose  will  be 
adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  Is 
to  be  sustained,  but  if  to  please  the  people 
we  ofTer  that  which  we,  ourselves  disapprove, 
how  can  we  after  defend  our  work?  Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the 
honest  can  repair.  The  event  Is  in  the  hand  of 
God." 


WHAT  DOES   CAPTIVE   NATIONS 
WEEK   REALLY   MEAN'? 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  10  years  this  Congress  annually  has 
set  aside  the  third  week  in  the  month  of 
July  for  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  This  year  that  observance  is 
scheduled  for  July  12-18. 

But  what  is  Captive  Nations  Week? 
What  does  it  really  mean  and  what  has 
it  really  accomplished  over  the  past  dec- 
ade? Will  it  accomplish  anything  in  1970 
or  in  the  years  to  come? 

Captive  Nations  Week,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
a  formal  announcement  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  reaffirming  its 
belief  that  all  men  should  be  free.  It  is 
their  heritage.  For  the  past  10  years  this 
Nation's  official  proclamation  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  has  been  aimed  principally 
at  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  peoples  in 
east-central  Europe  who,  while  pinned 
beneath  the  heel  of  Communist  rule,  still 
yearn  and  strive  for  true  liberty.  How- 
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ever,  there  are  millions  more  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  suffer  the  same 
fate. 

Has  10  years  of  official  proclamations 
accomplished  anything?  I  believe  so,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  declaration  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  continues  to  express 
the  solidarity  of  the  American  people 
with  their  captive  brethren.  Our  citizens 
are  urged  to  participate  in  the  observ- 
ance, thereby  officially  and  unofficially 
publicly  informing  tho.se  people  that  we, 
here,  have  not  forgotten  their  plight.  I  am 
convinced  this  united  display  is  neces- 
sary if  tlie  leaders  for  progressive  reforms 
within  the  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries are  to  continue  their  efforts  to  win 
liberty  and  their  basic  human  right  to 
be  free. 

We  have  been  told  by  some  that  condi- 
tions are  improving  under  the  Commu- 
nist rule  which  exists  today  in  certain 
nations.  I  wonder.  Does  it  really  make  a 
difference  if  a  man  is  80-percent  captive 
instead  of  100-percent  captive?  Or  is  it 
merely  a  choice  of  the  les.ser  of  two  evils? 

Certainly  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bul- 
garia, Albania,  and  othei's  do  not  want 
liberty  on  a  percentage  basis.  We,  here 
in  America,  have  seen  evidence  of  their 
deep  rooted  feelings. 

We  witnessed  in  1956  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  uprisings  and  their  crushing 
by  armed  force  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders.  Two  years  ago  the  world 
watched  the  Czechs  try  to  break  free  of 
Communist  domination  and  the  brutal 
retaliation  by  Soviet  Russia  still  is  fresh 
in  our  memory. 

Will  the  1970  proclamation  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  bring  about  any  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Communist  lead- 
ers? I  doubt  it.  Will  there  be  any  change 
in  the  next  decade?  I  do  not  know-.  I  do 
know  this  Nation,  the  United  States,  can 
never  afford  to  relax  its  efforts  to  expose 
the  Communist  leaders  and  their  ruth- 
less suppression  of  human  freedoms  to 
the  entire  world.  We  must  continue  to 
express  our  desire  that  all  men  of  all 
nations  be  made  free.  We  can  do  this 
through  our  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance and  proclamation. 

On  July  4  Americans  observe  their  own 
day  of  freedom.  Liberty  and  justice  for 
all  is  our  heritage.  To  work  and  pray  for 
the  freedom  of  all  people  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  all  Americans  and  all  free  peoples. 
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DEATH  OF  JOE  YARBROUGH  CUTS 
SHORT  CAREER  OF  HUMANITARI- 
AN, EL  PASO  CIVIC  LEADER 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  bereaved  to  report  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Joe  C.  Yarbrough  of  El 
Pa.so,  Tex. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Yarbrough  was  not 
only  the  loss  of  an  individual  known  as  a 
builder  and  a  civic  leader,  but  also  the 
loss  of  a  unique  man  who  had  dedicated 


his  life  to  the  philosophy  of  the  primacy 
of  human  rights  and  human  welfare.  He 
was  a  man  who  lived  but  49  years  of  life 
but  encompassed  a  century  of  depth,  un- 
derstanding, and  feeling  for  his  fellow 
man. 

Many  men  have  moments  of  idealism; 
truly  rare  men  channel  their  idealism 
from  the  ephemeral  to  the  concrete. 
When  theory  becomes  reality  then  reality 
has  come  to  know  a  leader.  It  is  indeed  a 
rare  man  and  a  true  leader  who  at  the 
same  time  understands  the  tenderness  of 
children  and  faces  the  challenges  of  di- 
recting a  progressive  university. 

It  is  indeed  a  rare  man  and  a  true  lead- 
er who  at  the  same  time  takes  on  the  role 
of  business  executive  and  champions  the 
causes  of  the  working  man.  Words  of 
adulation  are  not  necessary  for  this  man. 
for  a  presentation  of  his  record  clearly 
reveals  the  multifarious  facets  of  Mr. 
Yarborough.  Allow  me  to  submit  his  civic, 
political,  and  community  activities  to  the 
Record. 

In  civic  organizations,  he  was  a  32d 
degree  mason,  a  member  of  Ysletta  Lodge 
1333,  and  a  member  of  El  Maida  Shrine- 
El  Paso  Elks  Lodge  187. 

In  politics  he  has  served  as  a  Texas 
Democratic  Committeeman.  Democratic 
precinct  chairman,  and  as  a  delegate  on 
several  occasions,  to  State  and  national 
Democratic  conventions. 

In  the  community  he  was  past  chair- 
man of  the  public  service  board;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hospital  district  board  of  di- 
rectors; a  director  of  Bassett  National 
Bank;  a  member  and  past  president  of 
El  Paso  Home  Builders  Association;  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  E] 
Paso  Junior  College;  advisory  committee 
member  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  El 
Paso;  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  El  Paso  Boys  Clubs,  Coaches  of 
America  Inc.,  El  Paso  United  Fund,  El 
Paso  YMCA;  and  charter  president  of  El 
Paso  Lower  Valley  Rotary  Club. 

The  loss  of  Joe  C.  Yarbrough  will  be 
felt  by  the  many  citizens  he  touched  in 
El  Paso  County  and  the  State  of  Texas 
but  his  loss  will  be  most  deeply  felt  by 
his  exceptional  family.  Mr.  Yarbrough  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Louis  Yar- 
brough of  El  Paso;  four  daughters,  Miss 
Claudett  Yarbrough  and  Mrs.  William  F. 
BrowTi,  both  of  El  Paso  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Kelly  and  Mrs.  Rodney  Delly.  both  of 
Austin;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  S.  C.  McElrath, 
and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Hayes;  three  brothers, 
Wayne,  Roy,  and  Wilson  Yarbrough,  and 
one  grandson  Joseph  Brown,  all  of  El 
Paso. 

It  is  a  loss  to  any  community,  any 
State,  and  any  coimtry  when  a  man  of 
noble  causes  dies.  For  those  of  us  who 
mourn  the  memoiy  of  this  man,  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  challenge  of  his 
vision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
County  Commissioners'  Court  of  El  Paso 
County  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Joe  Yarbrough, 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Tues- 
day. July  7.  1970.  issue  of  the  El  Paso 
Times  entitled  "Joe  C.  Yarbrough."  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Tuesday, 
July  7,  1970,  issue  of  the  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post  entitled  "Yarbrough  Leaves  Politi- 
cal Vacancy"  by  Jane  Pemberton,  an 
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editorial  in  the  Tuesday.  July  7,  1970,  is- 
sue of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  July  6.  1970, 
issue  of  the  El  Paso  Times,  and  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Monday, 
July  6,  1970.  issue  of  the  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolution  by  County  Commissioners' 
Court  of  El  Paso  County  in  Tribute  to 
Joe  C.  Yarbrough 

On  this  day,  on  motion  of  Judge  Coldwell. 
seconded  by  Commissioner  Tciles,  it  is  the 
order  of  Ihe  Court  that  Tuesday.  July  7.  1970. 
be  designated  "Joe  C.  Yarbrough  Memorial 
Day"  throughout  the  County  ol  El  Paso,  and 
that  the  following  Resolution  be  adopted  and 
spread  upon  the  Minutes  of  this  Court: 

JOE    C.    YARBROUGH 

Joe  Yarborough  Is  irreplaceable.  In  going 
he  has  left  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled.  No 
one  ever  had  a  better  friend  than  Joe  Yar- 
brough. He  was  a  friend  of  a!l  people.  Con- 
dolences should  be  expressed  not  only  to  his 
family,  but  to  the  entire  community.  He 
served  the  City,  the  County,  and  the  State 
well. 

"He  could  walk  with  the  crowd,  yet  keep 
his  Virtue." 

"He  could  talk  with  Kings,  and  not  lose 
the  common  touch." 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Telles.  sec- 
onded by  Commissioner  Sanchez.  It  is  the 
further  order  of  the  Court  that  al!  County 
employees  desiring  to  attend  Mr.  Yarbrough's 
funeral  services  at  3:00  P.M.  on  July  7.  1970. 
be  permlted  to  do  so. 

IProm  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  July  7.  1970) 
Joe  C.  Yarbrough 

In  the  unexpected  death  of  Joe  C.  Yar- 
brough, contractor  and  builder.  El  Paso  is 
the  loser. 

Mr,  Yarbrough,  a  resident  of  El  Paso  since 
1943.  was  active  In  business  circles,  commu- 
nity affairs  and  politics.  His  list  of  member- 
ships in  various  organizations  was  most  Im- 
pressive but  In  all  of  these  he  was  known  as 
a  worker. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  the  family 
cf  Mr.  Yarbrough  and  to  our  City  and  County, 
where  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

(Prom  the  El  Paso   (Tex.)   Herald-Post, 

July  2,  19701 

Yarbrough  Leaves  Political  Vacancy 

(By  Jane  Pemberton) 

The  death  of  Joe  C.  Yarbrough  not  only 
grieved  his  many  friends  throughout  the 
Southwest,  but  also  left  a  vacant  chair  In  the 
Inner  circle  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  chair  might  well  be  called  a  "seat  of 
power"  because  Mr.  Yarbrough  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  In  local  political 
history.  He  seldom  sought  the  limelight  in 
political  battles,  but  those  he  backed  were 
frequently  winners. 

Not  only  had  he  served  as  campaign  man- 
ager for  U.S.  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough,  but 
the  two  men  were  also  close  personal  friends. 
Recent  defeat  of  the  senator  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  was  a  hard  blow  to  his  El  Paso 
friend. 

Another  close  friend  was  Coimty  Judge 
Colbert  Coldwell,  who  left  the  State  Bar 
convention  In  San  Antonio  to  flv  back  to  El 
fMo  when  he  heard  Mr.  Yarbrough  had  been 
stricken  with  a  heart  attacl:.  At  least  three 
County  commissioners  could  usually  be 
counted  on  in  the  Yarbrough  comer  and 
anyone  wishing  entry  Into  County  circles 
often  checked  with  Joe  first. 

His  personal  ties  also  reached  into  city 
hail.  State  government  and  to  Washington 
Where  he  was  Invited  to  dine  In  the  davs  of 
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Democratic  glory.  But  much  of  his  power  at 
the  polls  was  In  his  ability  to  make  friends 
w::h  grass  roots  voters.  He  always  had  time 
to  help  a  friend  find  a  Job;  he  loved  sports 
and  not  Infrequently  entertained  University 
of  Texas  at  EI  Paso  ball  teams  by  personally 
cooking  steaks  on  his  own  grili  for  them. 
In  political  season  Mr.  Yarbrough  often  ar- 
ranged and  hosted  rallies  for  his  candidates, 
and  at  Christmas  he  had  a  long  gift  list. 

Despite  a  glittering  list  of  office  holders 
who  called  him  friend.  Mr.  Yarbrough  him- 
self had  held  only  one  political  Job  officially. 
He  was  elected  Democratic  district  commit- 
teeman two  years  ago  at  the  state  conven- 
tion, and  was  openly  pleased  to  have  been 
chosen. 

Tlie  combination  of  a  man  who  personally 
loved  pjliUcs  and  was  willing  to  back  his 
choices  with  hard  cash  will  be  a  hard  man 
for  the  Democrats  to  replace.  Most  of  those 
who  were  closest  to  him  were  too  dispirited 
today  to  even  think  about  It. 


(From  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)   Herald-Post, 
July  7,  1970] 
Editor's  Corner 
(By  R.  •W.  Lee) 
You    don't    hear    the    phrase    "self-made 
man"   much   anymore,   but   it   applied   very 
well   to   Joe   C.   Yarbrough,   who   died   sud- 
denly this  past  weekend. 

Joe  came  to  El  Paso  27  years  ago  and  went 
to  work  as  a  laborer  for  the  old  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration.  Those  were,  of 
course,  the  war  years,  and  when  Joe  iDulIt 
himself  a  home  and  found  he  could  sell  It 
quickly  at  a  profit  he  was  laimched  In  the 
building  trade. 

The  postwar  building  boom  came  along 
and  Joe  rode  Its  crest.  He  was  smart  enough 
to  survive  the  later  lag  In  the  home  build- 
ing business  and  to  remain  one  of  the  lead- 
ing businessmen  in  El  Paso. 

Now  he  could  have  been  content  with  suc- 
cess In  his  chosen  field,  but  like  so  many 
others  he  went  beyond  that.  The  list  of 
community  activities  In  which  he  engaged 
was  long  and  varied.  He  gave  time,  as  well 
as  money,  to  such  things  as  the  United 
Fund,  the  Boys  Club,  the  YMCA,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  a  host  of  other  organiza- 
tions. He  got  into  politics,  too,  not  as  an 
elected  public  official,  but  as  a  mainstay  of 
the  Democratic  Party  locally. 

He  was  a  generous  man,  both  In  terms  of 
financial  support  to  worthwhile  organiza- 
tions, and  in  terms  of  time  devoted  to  those 
causes  in  which  he  believed,  and  he'll  be 
missed  by  many. 

(Prom  the  El  Paso   (Tex.)    Herald-Post, 

July  6,  1970] 

Joe  C.  Yarbrough  Services  Are  Set 

Funeral  services  for  Joe  C.  Yarbrough, 
prominent  El  Paso  building  contractor  and 
civic  leader,  will  be  held  at  3  p.m.  tomorrow 
at  Grace  Methodist  Church,  with  the  Rev. 
Don  Porsman  officiating.  Mr.  Yarbrough 
died  yesterday  In  a  hospital  following  a  brief 
Illness.  He  was  49. 

Mr.  Yarbrough  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Louise  Yarbrough  of  El  Paso:  four 
daughters,  Ml.ss  Claudette  Yarbrough  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Brown,  both  of  EI  Paso,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Rodney  Kelly, 
both  of  Austin.  Texas;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
McElrath  and  Mrs,  T.  L,  Hayee;  three  broth- 
ers, WajTie,  Roy  and  Wilson  Yarbrough,  all 
of  El  Paso,  and  one  grandson,  Joseph  Brown. 

The  family  resides  at  9540  Desert  Ridge 
Drive.  Mr.  Yarbrough  had  lived  in  El  Paso 
27  years  and  was  owner  of  Joe  C.  Yarbrough 
Contractors  and  Builders,  Inc.  He  was  a 
member  of  St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church  and 
was  active  In  numerous  political  and  civic 
organizations. 

He  was  a  32nd  Degree  Mason  and  member 
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of  Ysleta  Lodge  No.  1333.  and  also  a  member 
of  El  Maida  Shrine  He  belonged  to  El  Paso 
Elks  Lodge  No.   187  of  El  Paso. 

In   politics  he  had   served   as  delegate  to 
several  Democratic  conventions.  Democratic 
precinct   chairman.   Texas   district   commit- 
teeman,   and    campaign    manager    for    Sen 
Ralph   W.   Yarborough 

In  the  community  he  was  past  chairman 
of  the  Public  Service  Board:  a  member  of 
the  Hospital  District  Board  of  Directors:  a 
director  of  Bassett  National  Bank:  member 
and  past  president  of  El  Paso  Home  Builders 
Assn  ;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  El  Paso  Junior  College:  advisory  commit- 
tee member  for  the  University  of  "Texas  at  El 
Paso,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  El  Paso  Boys  Club.  Coaches  of  America, 
Inc.,  El  Paso  United  Fund,  El  Paso  YMCa! 
Lower  Valley  Branch.  He  was  also  a  member 
and  charter  president  of  El  Paso  Lower  Val- 
ley Rotary  Club. 

The  body  will  He  in  state  f.-om  6  p  m.  today 
until  1  p.m.  tomorrow  at  Martin  Funeral 
Home  and  from  1 :30  p.m.  until  time  of  serv- 
ices at  Grace  Methodist  Church. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  US.  Sen  Ralph 
Yarborough,  County  Judge  Colbert  Coldwell, 
Harry  O.  Rearlck,  Jonathan  Rogers,  Patrick 
DeWitt,  Stanley  Duncan,  T.  E  Dreckman  and 
George  McAlmon. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Mavor  Pete  de 
Wetter,  Carlton  C.  Homan,  Jr.,  Gene  J.  Gulde- 
mann,  Arnold  B.  Pelnado,  Jr..  Joel  Chambers 
Hector  Arredondo,  William  E.  Hall,  R.  H. 
Dwigans,  Brooks  Jones  and  Grover  Stephens. 

Memorial  contributions  mav  be  made  to 
the  American  Heart  Fund  and  the  Joe  C. 
Yarbrough  Memorial  Fund  at  Thomasori 
General  Hospital  Burial  will  be  in  Restlawn 
Memorial  Park,  under  direction  of  Martin 
Funeral  Home. 

[From  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times.  July  6,  1970] 
Joe  Yarbrough,  EP  Builder.  Dies:  Funeral 
Tuesday 
Joe  C.  Yarbrough,  49,  of  9540  Desert  Ridge 
well  known  El  Paso  builder,  died  Sunday  at  a 
local  hospital.  Yarbrough  had  been  an  EI 
Paso  resident  27  years. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  at  Mar- 
tin Chape!.  3839  Montana,  at  3  p  m.  Tues- 
day with  the  Rev.  Don  Forsman  offir-lating 
Burial  will  follow  in  Restlawn  Memorla! 
Park,  8700  Dyer. 

Yarbrough  origin.illy  came  to  EI  Paso  from 
Tyler,  Tex.,  in  1943  to  work  as  a  laborer  for 
the  then  Civil  Aeronautics  .Admini.siraiion. 
His  only  experience  in  the  building  field 
was  his  work  as  a  carpenter  for  the  CCC 
from  1937  to  1939.  His  business  acumen  and 
ability  carried  him  the  rerst  of  the  way  to 
the  top  of  the  construction  field 

He  was  respon.elble  for  the  biii!tl;ng  of 
many  private  home.s.  apartments  and  com- 
mercial busineFs  complexes  in  EI  Paso  since 
he  completed  his  first  home  m  1943  The  orig- 
inal house,  li^cated  on  North  Loop,  wa.s  built 
by  Yarbrough  to  be  his  home,  but  he  found 
he  could  sell  it  for  a  profit  nnd  bu:!;!  figain 
which  started   his   construction   business. 

Yarbrough  was  not  only  active  In  his  busi- 
ness but  also  In  community  affairs  and  pol- 
itics. In  politics,  Yarbrough  served  as  dele- 
gate to  several  Democratic  conven-lons. 
Democratic  precinct  chairman.  Tex.i.s  district 
committeeman  ar.d  campaign  manager  for 
Sen.  Ralph  C.  Y.irborough.  In  the  commu- 
nity he  was  past  chairman  of  Public  Service 
Bo.ird:  member  of  the  Hospital  District 
Board  of  Directors:  director  of  Bassett  Na- 
tional Bank:  memljer  and  p.ist  president  of 
Home  Builders  Association;  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Public  Service 
Board:  vice  chairman  of  the  bo.^.rd  of  di- 
rectors of  Thomason  General  Hospital;  board 
of  directors  of  Bassett  National  Bank;  board 
of  directors  of  El  Paso  Junior  College;  ad- 
visory committee  member  for  University  of 
Texas  at  El   Paso;    board   of  directors  of  El 
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Paso  Chamber  ot  Commerce;  board  of  direc- 
tors of  El  Paso  Boys  Club:  board  of  direcior^ 
of  Coaches  of  Amer!r.i,  Inc  ;  board  or  direc- 
tors of  El  Paso  United  Fund;  board  of  direc- 
tors of  El  Paso  YMCA.  Lower  Vallpv  Branch; 
member  and  past-president  of  El  Paso  Home 
Builders  Assocl.ition;  member  and  charter 
president  <t  EI  Paso  Lower  Valley  Rotary 
Club;  member  .jf  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks;  member  of  the  Ysleta  Ma- 
sonic Ijodge  1;?:?3  .ml  a  member  of  William 
Tp!1  L^&xe  27.  lOOF.  Tyler,  Tex. 

He  Is  siirvlved  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Joe 
C.  Ysirbrough.  El  Paso;  daughters.  Miss 
CUudette  Yarbrough  and  Mrs.  William  P. 
Brown  both  of  El  Paso;  and  Mrs  Robert  Kt'l- 
Iv  and  Mrs.  Rodney  Kelly  both  of  Austin. 
one  grandson.  Joseph  Brown.  El  Paso;  sisters. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  McEIrith  and  Mrs.  T.  h.  Haynes; 
3  brother?.  Wayne.  Roy  and  Wilson  Yar- 
brough, all  of  El  Paso. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AGNEW    DEMOLISHES    THE    ARGU- 
MENTS OF  THE  ■DOOMSAYEP.S" 


July  l-J,  1970 


THIRD  GRADE  STUDENTS  EXPRESS 
CONCERN  FOR  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    C.^LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
and  bring  recognition  to  a  teacher  and 
her  students  in  Nevada  County,  Calif., 
who  expressed  some  fine  thoughts  re- 
cently on  conservation  and  its  role  in 
preserving  our  environment,  one  of  God's 
finest  gifts  to  man. 

The  third  grade  class  of  Pleasant 
Ridge  Union  School,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Kingston,  composed 
the  following  article  in  a  class  project  as 
their  expression  of  conservation  as  an 
important  part  of  their  lives. 

In  order  to  bring  recognition  to  this 
class  of  third  graders,  only  8  and  9  years 
of  age,  I  v.culd  like  very  much  to  list 
their  names  here:  Mark  Armerding, 
Mark  Beyers,  Carleen  Charley,  Scott 
Dyben,  Brvan  Easley,  Douglas  Fountain, 
Loretta  Howe,  Craig  Kolb.  Amy  Kolb. 
Renee  Lupcho,  Kathy  Martinez,  Cindy 
McMahon.  Mark  Moran,  Mark  Grappi, 
Ted  McLaughlin,  Steve  Maher,  David 
Root,  Lori  Rutherford.  Christie  Skov- 
gaard,  Richard  Smith,  Bill  Sweet,  Susan 
Jose,  Sally  Wolter,  Lisa  Cowan.  Shari 
Fletcher,  Kelly  Dunbar,  Hans  Hansen, 
and  Susanne  Springer. 

These  youngsters  have  been  on  this 
earth  a  little  less  th-^n  a  decade,  but  al- 
ready they  display  a  v.usdom  and  concern 
for  their  planet.  I,  for  one,  sincerely  hope 
and  pray  that  this  concern  will  not 
diminish  as  they  get  older.  Therefore,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  following  ar- 
ticle composed  by  the  third  grade  class 
of  Pleasant  Ridge  Union  School: 
LrviNO  Conservation 

C — Keep  our  Countryside  clean. 

O — Get  the  OH  Out  of  the  Ocean. 

N — Sa\e  our  National  Parks 

S — Take  a  Second  thotight  about  littering. 

E — Let  our  Earth  be  beautiful. 

R — Rubbish  Rtiins  the  Rivers. 

V — Don't  dig  up  our  Valleys. 

A— Air  pollution  kills. 

T— Save  our  Trees  from  fires. 

I— Insecticides  can  be  harmful. 

O — Others  cannot  do  the  Job. 

N — Nature  belongs  to  all  of  U3. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proph- 
ets of  gloom  and  doom  who  have  so  little 
faith  in  the  future  of  our  great  country 
have  had  the  spotlight  for  so  long  that 
a  person  wlio  did  not  realize  how  dis- 
torted is  the  picture  tliey  paint  would  be 
inclined  to  run  out  and  purchase  his  own 
"crying  towel,"  join  the  wailing  chorus 
and  just  resign  himself  to  the  proposition 
that  there  is  no  hope. 

I  have  never  subscribed  to  that  line  of 
thinking  and  while  recognizing  that  we 
do  have  some  serious  problems  in  this 
countiy,  I  have  always  taken  every  op- 
portunity, both  publicly  and  privately,  to 
emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of  our 
countrj'  and  our  national  life.  In  looking 
at  the  balance  sheet  of  debits  and  credits, 
any  reasonable  person  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  ours  is  truly  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world  and  that  in  spite 
of  our  difficulties,  we  will  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper  and  to  provide  the 
finest  standard  of  living  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Vice  President  Acnev/  in  a  speech 
July  9.  1970,  before  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States  meeting  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  effectively  demolished  the  argu- 
ments of  the  "doomsayers"  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  asing  this  positive  ap- 
proach as  the  topic  of  his  speech  so  that 
it  could  receive  the  national  exposure 
that  it  did  and  thus  reveal  a  better  per- 
spective of  conditions  on  a  national  basis. 

I  insert  the  text  of  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Address  by  the  Vice  President  to  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  the  States 

We  live  In  on  age  of  impression  and  image. 
The  complexity  of  our  national  life  makes  it 
Impossible  to  gain  much  of  our  knowledge 
by  direc"ly  doing  or  directly  obser^!;l^.  Ex- 
cept in  the  hard  sciences — where  we  are  often 
able  to  re-create  In  the  laboratory  condi- 
tions close  to  the  natural  ones  which  existed 
at  the  source  of  knowledge — we  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  judgments  and  opin- 
ions of  other  people. 

This  Is  what  makes  "communication"  such 
an  important  factor  In  the  modern  world. 
More  and  more — in  making  our  own  Judi;- 
ments  about  Issues  and  people — we  are 
deeply  affected  by  the  impressions  and  images 
and  opinions  conveyed  to  us  by  those  we 
think  are  in  a  better  position  to  know. 

Educators  are  among  the  most  Impor- 
tant "communicators"  in  our  society.  And 
I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  every- 
one Involved  in  ediication  r>?alii;e  how  rreat 
an  effect  he  can  have  on  the  morale  of  our 
country.  If  educators  are  positive  in  their  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  oxir  country  faces — 
If  they  place  our  liabilities  in  proper  per- 
spective along  with  our  assets — they  will  have 
a  positive  effect  on  the  search  for  solutions. 
If  they  are  constantly  negative,  they  risk 
producing  little  except  despair. 

I  believe  that  this  matter  of  approach  on 
the  part  of  educators  is  of  more  Importance 
than  ever  in  these  times  when  there  is  such 
an  extreme  concentration  on  the  negative. 
We  are  constantly  bombarded  with  strident 
cries  of  what's  wrong  with  America — and  this 
has  led  too  many  people  to  believe  that  this 


tj-reat  c-:.uiitry  is  in  the  grip  of  anarchy,  panic, 
repressitn  ar.d  despair. 

Fortunately,  you  know  and  I  know  that 
it  Just  isn't  so.  And  let  every  American  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  so. 

First,  let's  look  at  just  a  few  examples  of 
the  progre.ss  that  this  great  country  has 
made  In  the  past  50  years — since  1920. 

In  1920,  the  population  of  this  country 
was   106   million-  half   what   it   is   today. 

Life  expectancy  in  the  United  States  was 
54  years;  now  it  is  more  than  70. 

The  Gross  National  Product  was  89  billion 
dollars;  today  it  Is  more  than  900  billion  dol- 
lars and  within  this  decade  It  will  rise  to  a 
trillion  dollars. 

Fifty  years  ago  today  women  were  not 
allowed  to  vote — the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  not  declared  opera- 
tive until  later  that  summer. 

Fifty  years  ago  today  there  was  no  regu- 
larly scheduled  radio  broadcasting  anywhere. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  field  that 
is  of  most  Interest  to  you — education. 

In  1920  there  were  311,266  young  people 
graduated  from  high  schools  In  the  United 
States.  This  year  the  number — in  a  popu- 
lation that  merely  doubled — was  ten  times 
greater. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  young  Americana 
who  are  of  high  school  age  are  attending 
high  school,  nearly  20  percent  more  than  in 
1950. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  in  this 
country  conferred  53,516  degrees  in  1920; 
this  year  they  conferred  more  than  one  mil- 
lion. 

The  percentage  of  college  graduates  among 
our  people  Is  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
In  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

In  1920  six  percent  of  our  population  wag 
imterate.  Today  Illiteracy  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. 

We  have  the  greatest  system  of  educa- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known  and  we  In- 
tend  to  perserve  it  and  Improve  It. 

I  want  to  stress  that  word  Improve,  for 
here,  too,  perspective  Is  most  important. 
When  I  talk  about  the  positive  side  of  our 
system  of  education — when  I  say  it  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world — I  am  not  saying  that 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  It.  We  know 
that  It  Is  In  need  of  reform  and  renewal, 
and  that's  why  President  Nixon  last  March 
sent  to  the  Congress  two  historic  messages 
on  education  reform.  The  President  called 
for  a  new  focus  on  educational  research  and 
experimentation,  and  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  financing  education;  he  called 
for  expansion  and  redirection  of  student  aid, 
for  new  emphasis  on  community  colleges 
and  vocational  education,  and  for  a  general 
ro-s-essment  and  reinforcement  of  our  sys- 
tem of  education. 

One  of  the  subjects  the  President  discussed 
in  these  messages  was  the  issue  you  have 
chosen  as  the  general  theme  of  your  meeting 
this  year — accountability.  He  said  that  It  is 
in  the  Interest  of  school  administratcrs  and 
school  teachers  as  well  as  In  the  Interest  of 
their  pupils  that  accountability  be  clarified. 
The  President's  position  on  this  war.  consist- 
ent with  the  general  view  in  this  Administra- 
tion that  the  best  government  ran  be  de- 
livered by  the  entity  closest  to  the  people. 
He  said:  "Success  should  be  measured  not  by 
some  fixed  national  norm,  but  rather  by  the 
results  achieved  In  relation  to  the  actual  sit- 
uation of  the  particular  school  and  the  par- 
ticular set  of  pupils.  ...  I  am  determined  to 
se«  to  it  that  the  flow  of  power  in  education 
goes  toward,  and  not  away  from,  the  local 
community.  The  diversity  and  freedom  of 
education  in  this  nation,  founded  on  local 
administration  and  State  responsibility, 
must  prevail." 

To  give  you  a  general  sense  of  the  priority 
this  Administration  places  on  education,  I 
would  like  to  quote  Just  one  further  para- 
graph from  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress  on  higher  education.  He  said: 
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■•No  element  of  our  national  life  is  more 
worthy  of  our  attention,  our  support  and  our 
concern  than  higher  education.  For  no  ele- 
ment has  greater  impact  on  the  careers,  the 
personal  growth  and  the  happiness  of  so 
many  of  our  citizens.  And  no  element  is  of 
greater  importance  in  providing  the  knowl- 
edge and  leadership  on  which  the  vitality 
of  our  democracy  and  the  strength  of  our 
economy  depend." 

I  have  two  reasons  for  citing  this  Admin- 
istration's concern  about  education.  First.  I 
know  how  interested  you  are  in  this  field. 
And  secondly,  I  want  to  make  the  point  that 
when  I  say  we  should  see  the  positive  side  of 
life  in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  .should  blind  ourselves  to  the  need  for 
improvement  in  many  fields.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  our  view  should  be  balanced. 

The  examples  that  I  have  cited  of  progress 
in  education  and  other  fields — and  there  are 
many,  many  more — serve  to  remind  us  of 
how  much  has  changed,  of  how  much  general 
Improvement  there  has  been  In  health, 
wealth,  education,  communication,  social 
consciousness  and  In  every  aspect  of  life  In 
this  land  in  the  last  half  century.  That  prog- 
ress has  made  this  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth — and  we  should  never  allow  ourselves 
to  forget  that  basic  truth. 

Despite  these  fundamental  long-term  gains 
in  life  In  these  United  States,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency abroad  in  the  land  to  cry  doom.  This 
tendency  emerges  in  different  forms  at  dif- 
ferent times — without  the  regularity  but 
with  the  same  rasping  effect  as  the  17-year 
locust. 

Take  the  case  of  the  local  government 
body  m  Massachusetts  which  deplored  "the 
calamities  of  the  present  unjust  and  ruin- 
ous war"  and  foresaw  "the  dissolution  of  all 
free  government  and  the  establishment  of  a 
reign  of  terror."  And  consider  the  act  of  a 
State  legislature  which  tried  to  rally  the 
people  to  form  a  national  "peace  party."  It 
called  upon  opponents  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's policy  to  "let  the  sound  of  your 
disapprobation  of  this  war  be  loud  and  deep." 
While  there  was  a  move  in  the  Congress  to 
cut  off  funds  for  the  war,  the  President  was 
said  to  be  "insidious,"  "devious,"  "prevari- 
cating." and  "Machiavellian."  And  a  Congres- 
sional orator  shouted  that  the  President  and 
his  supporters  were  plunging  over  a  precipice 
and  drawing  the  country  after  them. 

Does  all  that  sound  a  bit  familiar?  Well, 
all  of  it  was  said  during  the  Administration 
of  James  Madison  early  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  And  despite  all  of  the  alarms,  aU 
the  protest,  all  the  doubt,  the  United  States 
of  America  survived  and  went  on  to  greatness. 
In  1842,  Charles  Dickens  visited  the  United 
States  and  decided  that  "the  nation  is  a 
body  without  a  head  and  the  arms  and  legs 
are  occupied  in  quarrelling  with  the  trunk 
and  each  other  .  .  ."  And  U  you  think  that 
some  American  writers  sound  the  knells  of 
despair  today,  listen  to  Walt  'Whitman  one 
hundred  years  ago.  He  wrote:  "Never  was 
there,  perhaps,  more  hollowness  at  heart  than 
at  present,  and  here  in  the  United  States. 
Genuine  belief  seems  to  have  left  tis  .  ,  . 
The  spectacle  is  appalling." 

1  cite  these  pieces  of  the  past  to  make 
the  point  that  today's  outcry  from  the  nega- 
tlvlsts  should  be  heard  In  the  perspective  of 
history.  They've  said  It  before,  and  they 
^^'iU  say  it  again.  And— as  in  the  past — the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  who  want  to  see 
their  country  advance  will  continue  their 
positive  and  constructive  words  and  deeds, 
and  will  help  the  United  States  to  go  on 
to  new  greatness. 

There  was  a  difference  In  how  that  rhetoric 
of  ruin  was  heard  then.  The  orator  In  the 
Congress  to  whom  I  referred  was  Daniel 
Webster — and  his  speech  was  considered  so 
inflammatory  that  the  text  wasn't  published 
for  nearly  a  hundred  vears.  The  words  of 
Dickens    and    Whitman    were    read    at    the 
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time  by  only  a  few.  Today  its  all  there  on 
the  evening  news  in  full  color — and  perhaps 
even  in  bulletins  before  that.  But  we  can 
trust  the  American  people  to  separate  truth 
from  advocacy  and,  if  I  may  divert  an  expres- 
sion, to  go  "right  on." 

We  hear  a  constant  clamor  todav  over  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  United  States.  And 
let  us  admit,  the  economy  is  in  a  sensitive 
state.  We  are  battling  an  Inflation  that  has 
been  burning  for  more  than  four  years.  And 
we  are  trjrlng  to  bring  about  the  rare  com- 
bination of  stable  growth  and  high  em- 
ployment. Let  me  say  to  you  todav  that  we 
are  winning  that  battle. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  winning  it  is 
that  the  U.S.  economy  is  the  strongest  and 
soundest  and  fairest  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Never  in  history  has  more  wealth 
been  more  fully  shared  by  more  people  than 
in  the  United  States  today.  Let's  look  at  a 
few  basic  facts; 

After  making  full  allowance  for  higher 
taxes  and  inflation,  the  average  real  income 
of  Americans  is  higher  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

The  typical  American  family  can  buy  near- 
ly twice  as  much  with  its  annual  income 
as  it  could  in  1950. 

Unemployment  has  risen  In  recent 
months — and  we  must  reduce  it — but  It  la  a 
full  25  percent  less  than  it  was  in  1961. 

The  average  Income  of  the  Individual 
American  Is  nearly  twice  that  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  and  many  times  the 
Income  In  most  countries. 

While  we  worry  about  the  poverty  that  still 
remains  In  this  country— as  we  should — let 
us  not  overlook  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  our  attack  on  this  problem.  Since 
1950 — In  an  Increasing  population — the  num- 
ber of  people  living  below  the  poverty  line 
has  decreased  about  35  percent,  'yet,  some 
P3verty  still  persists,  but  never  has  any  na- 
tion done  so  much,  so  successfully,  to  re- 
duce the  ravages  of  poverty.  And  we  are  de- 
termined to  reduce  the  ranks  of  the  poor 
until  they  reach  the  irreducible. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  strength  and 
potential  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Some  say  that 
too  much  afl3uence  is  at  the  base  of  many  of 
our  country's  troubles.  This  is  a  theory  that 
reaches  back  to  John  Adams'  adage  that  "Hu- 
man nature  cannot  bear  proeperlty."  I  say  we 
will  learn  to  bear  it — and  enjoy  It,  too. 

Now.  let's  look  at  another  Issue  before  the 
country  today — the  issue  of  dissent.  We 
should  appreciate  the  fact  that  more  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  peaceful  dis- 
sent Is  recognized  and  protected  in  America. 
And  let  us  keep  our  historical  perspective 
about  dissent.  This  country  has  weathered 
it  before  in  a  way  that  is  largely  forgotten. 
Who  remembers  that  there  were  more  than 
300,000  draftees  who  refused  to  report  for 
service  In  World  War  I — more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  Inducted — and  that 
more  than  16,000  slackers,  delinquents  and 
evaders  were  arrested  In  one  roundup  In  the 
New  York  City  area  in  September  of  1918? 
The  United  States  stirvlved  that  genuinely 
serious  manifestation  of  dissent  and  went  on 
to  become  a  greater  nation. 

The  status  of  minority  groups  Is  a  matter 
of  constant  concern— and  rightly  so.  But  I 
can  report  to  you  that  In  every  one  of  the 
categories  that  I  have  listed — real  Income, 
education,  standard  of  living — the  gains, 
which  have  been  substantial  for  all  our  peo- 
ple, have  proportionately  been  greater  for 
blacks  than  for  whites.  For  example,  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  earning  middle  In- 
comes has  more  than  doubled  since  1950  and 
the  proportion  of  black  students  in  colleges 
has  Increased  more  than  50  percent. 

There  has  been  another  kind  of  progress 
in  America  that  we  must  not  overlook.  In 
recent  years  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  In- 
terest in  the  humanities  have  broadened 
and  deepened  all  across  the  United  States. 
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Attendance  at  and  participation  in  the  per- 
forming arts  and  the  programs  of  the  na- 
tion's museums  have  increased  manyfold. 
This  Is  a  happy  trend,  because  it  carries 
with  It  both  the  reality  and  the  prospect 
that  more  and  more  Americans  have  and  will 
have  a  greater  share  in  the  full  richness  of 
the  nation's  cultural  life.  As  in  every  field, 
a  challenge  is  present  here:  there  :s  a  grow- 
ing need  for  more  help  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  from  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  help 
will  be  forthcoming. 

This  country's  dramatic  advances  In  sci- 
ence are  known  to  all  the  world.  The  historic 
achievements  of  our  sptice  program  are  the 
most  spectacular  example,  but  there  are 
many  other  achievements  that  are  less  widely 
hailed  but  nevertheless  of  the  highest  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  relatively  new  issue  that  is  the 
center  of  intense  interest  among  our  people 
today;  the  environment.  At  base  it  must  be 
said  that  our  enormous  success  as  a  produc- 
tive and  affluent  society  has  created  much  of 
the  environmental  problem.  There  was  a  time 
when  smoke  pouring  from  a  smokestack  was 
a  welcome  sight— It  meant  Jobs  for  men  who 
needed  them  and  products  for  consumers 
who  wanted  them.  Using  the  factory  In  a 
symbolic  way,  as  It  relates  to  the  problems 
of  the  environment,  it  can  be  said  that  our 
challenge  now  is  to  upgrade  the  Jobs,  im- 
prove the  products  and  eliminate  the  smoke. 
We  accept  that  challenge.  The  same  Ameri- 
can Ingenuity  that  helped  to  create  the 
problem  can  lead  the  way  to  overcoming  it. 
No  Issue  is  of  greater  moment  In  1970 
than  the  war  and  the  prospects  for  peace. 
The  problems  involved  In  foreign  policy  are 
perhaps  the  most  complex  and  most  difficult 
of  all.  But  in  recognizing  the  difficulties,  let 
us  not  disregard  achievement.  We  have  com- 
pletely reversed  the  flow  of  U.S.  Involvement 
In  the  war  In  'Vietnam;  we  are  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  improve  their  capabil- 
ity to  defend  themselves;  and  we  are  bringing 
our  fighting  men  home.  We  will  end  this 
war  with  honor. 

World  tensions  remain — and  will  remain. 
The  Middle  East  continues  to  be  a  powder 
keg.  But  these  are  challenges  to  be  met,  not 
causes  for  despair.  In  the  midst  of  tensions 
we  are  as  of  right  now  in  meaningful  and 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 

We  often  hear  today  the  assertion  that 
we  must  change  our  national  priorities.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  changed  our  priorities. 
In  the  Federal  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  we  will 
use  more  of  our  resources  for  social  needs 
at  home  than  we  will  for  military  and  de- 
fense purposes. 

While  much  of  the  progress  I  have  been 
discussing  is  often  measured  in  quantita- 
tive terms,  there  is  a  qualitative  side  to 
nearly  all  aspects  of  It.  In  no  other  country 
of  the  world  at  any  time  in  history  has  there 
been  so  much  respect  for  liberty,  freedom  of 
conscience,  justice,  human  dignity  and  hu- 
man fulfillment  as  there  is  in  the  United 
States  today.  The  fact  that  we  are  still  con- 
cerned about  protecting  these  elements  of 
freedom  should  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  that 
they  have  been  diminished  but  rather  as  evl. 
dence  of  what  a  high  value  we  place  upon 
them.  Yes,  some  injustice  persists,  but  never 
has  any  people  had  so  great  a  commitment  to 
justice  for  all.  More  Americans  today  are  do- 
ing more  to  help  their  neighbors  than  at  any 
time  in  history. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  we  have  made. 
I  am  by  no  means  suggesting  that  we  do  not 
face  serious  problems  In  this  country.  It  Is 
good  news  that  we  recognize  our  problems 
and  we  are  more  senstlve  to  them  than  any 
people  in  the  history  of  mankind  It  is  good 
news  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made. 
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As  we  go  forward  In  our  attack  against 
what's  wrong  with  America,  we  should  never 
forget  what's  right  with  America.  Let  us  see 
and  treat  the  blemishes,  but  never  let  them 
blind  us  to  the  beauty. 

As  we  make  progress  on  all  these  fronts, 
many  will  say  this  Is  not  enough:  we  must 
have  more  now.  Such  Impatience,  when  It 
gets  out  of  control,  produces  only  negative 
results.  But  when  It  runs  in  constructive 
channels.  It  can  help  to  add  that  e.xtra  meas- 
ure of  spirit  which  will  enable  us  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  time. 

Let  us  confront  our  shortcomings,  not  with 
anger,  but  with  determination. 

Let  us  commit  our  resources,  not  with 
reckless  Impatience,  but  with  urgent  care. 

Working  from  the  sound  and  solid  base 
that  is  the  American  condition  today,  and 
recognizing  the  very  real  problems  this  na- 
tion faces,  the  Nixon  Administration  is  mov- 
ing forward  on  a  course  cf  reform,  restora- 
tion and  renewal.  The  goal  of  this  policy  is 
to  make  the  America  of  the  70s  and  beyond 
a  land  in  which  we  have  assessed  both  our 
successes  and  our  failures  with  sound  Judg- 
ment-— and  have  moved  to  enhance  the  good 
and  root  out  the  bad. 

This  should — and  will — continue  to  be  a 
society  of  great  expectations.  As  we  go  for- 
ward Into  the  70s,  we  must — and  will — see 
more  of  those  expectations  become  realities. 

■We  will  preserve  and  enlarge  the  American 
dream 

We  will  nourish  and  refresh  the  American 
spirit. 

We  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

We  will  prove — once  again — that  in  Amer- 
ica the  voices  of  despair  are  ultimately 
stilled  by  the  clear  fact  of  progress. 
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July  13,  1970 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
JULY  12-18,  1970 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  July  12th  through  July  18th.  in  this 
year  1970,  designates  the  Uth  anniver- 
sary of  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  1959, 
during  the  administration  of  the  late 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  a  congressional 
resolution  empowered  American  Presi- 
dents to  annually  proclaim  1  week  for  us, 
as  free  Americans,  to  commemorate  and 
to  protest  the  enslavement  of  millions  of 
people  under  Communist  totalitarianism. 

How  fitting  that  this  week  closely  fol- 
lows our  own  celebration  of  independ- 
ence. Those  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain are  striving  for  priceless  rights  of 
democracy  such  as  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly  which  we  in 
America  attained  nearly  200  years  ago. 
We  support  these  27  captive  nations  in 
the  intense  fight  for  their  freedom.  With 
the  help  of  free  people  everywhere  these 
people  will  one  day  soon  be  able  to  shape 
their  own  destinies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  loudly  proclaim  not 
only  this  week  as  Captive  Nations  Week, 
but  every  week  thus  so.  We  are  free,  we 
are  strong,  and  we  have  attained  tre- 
mendous respect  from  every  nation  of  the 
world.  Let  us  then  continually  be  an  ex- 
ample and  an  inspiration  by  letting  these 
captive  nations  know  that  all  Americans 
are  wholeheartedly  dedicated  to  the  fur- 
therance of  world  peace  and  freedom. 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONT.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  greatly 
disappointed  that  the  House  failed  to 
assert  itself  last  Thursday  as  a  viable 
bearer  of  its  constitutionality  endowed 
powers.  I  know  millions  of  Americans 
share  my  disappoinmtent  that  this  body 
did  not  instruct  its  conferees  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate-passod  Cooper-Church 
amendment  because  I  am  absolutely  con- 
fident the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
oppose  further  escalation  of  the  unfor- 
timate  'Vietnam  war  to  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Thailand,  or  any  other  Southeast  Asian 
country. 

If  it  is  "tying  the  President's  hands"  to 
direct  that  the  Congres.s  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  be  consulted  before  any  deci- 
sion which  could  lead  this  Nation  more 
deeply  into  the  mire,  then  it  is  time  we 
take  legislative  cord  in  hand.  No  Presi- 
dent should  spurn  or  fear  implementa- 
tion of  the  Congress'  constitutional  pow- 
ers. Rather,  he  should  welcome  it.  After 
all,  the  making  of  war  is  one  of  the  awe- 
some aspects  of  the  Presidency  in  which 
the  Constitution  e.xplicitly  directs  that 
the  Congress — the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people — should  share.  This  is  true, 
despite  the  apparent  contradictions  of 
recent  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  talk,  and 
there  has  been  much  written  in  recent 
months,  about  the  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence in  our  Government  and  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  performances  like  we  wit- 
nessed here  in  the  House  last  week  that 
brings  such  criticism  down  on  our  heads. 
If  we  are  going  to  take  a  course  which 
will  appear  a  serious  blunder  to  so  many 
millions  of  those  we  represent  cannot  we 
at  least  discuss  it?  If  we  do  blunder, 
cannot  we  at  least  do  it  gracefully?  I  in- 
clude this  morning's  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

RuNNTNG  Away  From  tuf.  \V.\r  Issue 

The  House  re.sponded  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  with  all  the  grace  of  an 
elephant  in  a  flov.'er  garden.  In  effect  the 
House  said  that  the  vital  Issues  of  limiting 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  of  restoring  to 
Congress  some  measure  of  control  over  the 
war  power  are  not  worth  an  hour  of  its  time 
Without  debate  and  in  a  confusion  of  pro- 
cedural maneuvers,  it  voted  down  a  motion 
to  Instrvict  i*-s  conferees  to  accept  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  which  the  Sen- 
ate had  dpb  ited  for  seven  weeks.  That  abrupt 
and  cavalier  briushoff  is  equivalent  to  a  slap 
In  the  face  for  the  vincounted  millions  of 
citizens  who  are  gravely  concerned  about 
the  war. 

It  Is  not  clear  who  is  most  responsible  for 
this  snafu.  The  antiwar  forces  were  certainly 
at  fault  for  not  taking  advantage  of  the  one- 
hour  debating  time  which  the  rule  provided. 
But  Chairman  Morgan  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  also  open  to  severe  criticism  for 
moving  to  send  the  bill  to  conference  before 
any  debate  had  taken  place.  On  an  issue  of 
this  kind  the  opposition  should  have  been  as 
eager  as  the  proponents  to  allow  debate  so  as 
to  avoid  the  impression  of  steamrollering  a 
highly  volatile  matter.  And  when  the  com- 
mittee leadership  failed  to  sense  the  Impro- 
priety of  railroading  a  peace  issue,  where  was 


the  leadership  of  the  House?  Of  course  the 
White  House  too  should  have  been  alert  to 
the  unfortunate  repercussions  that  will  re- 
sult from  this  legislative  door-slammlng  on 
a  widespread  demand  for  limiting  the  war, 
but  all  we  heard  from  that  quarter  was  the 
President's  elation  over  the  outcome. 

We  can  understand  why  a  majority  in  the 
House  has  no  enthusiasm  for  the  amorphous 
amendment  which  the  Senate  attached  to 
the  bill  extending  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  The  Senate  wTapped  Its  original  no- 
more-Cambodias  mandate  In  so  many  foggy 
provisos  that  no  one  can  be  certain  as  to 
what  it  means.  But  its  approval  of  Cooper- 
Church,  warts  and  all.  did  have  the  effect  of 
sounding  a  congressional  alarm  against  fur- 
ther widening  of  the  war  and  against  loose 
executive  assumptions  that  the  war  power 
belongs  to  the  President.  It  Is  clear  from  the 
HotLse  vote  that  a  majority  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Capitol  does  not  want  to  be  associated 
with  that  particular  approach  to  these  grave 
national  problems.  But  what  is  the  House 
going  to  do  to  manifest  its  concern?  Or  does 
it  have  any  concern? 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy  is  conducting  hearings  on  a 
number  of  bills  designed  to  curb  presiden- 
tial war-making.  Whatever  the  outcome  may 
be.  It  will  have  little  bearing  upon  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  exerting  congressional  in- 
fluence for  an  early  end  of  the  present  war. 
Is  the  House  content  to  remain  a  cipher  In 
the  shaping  of  national  policy  in  this  No.  1 
area  of  public  anxiety?  Its  unfortunate  vote 
on  Thursday  gives  that  Impression  along  with 
the  sorry  demonstration  that  it  is  willing  to 
stifle  debate  and  to  flunk  its  responsibility 
as  a  democratic  legislature  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  a  controversial  Issue  on  the  eve  of 
an  election. 


JUNE  PARITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  18  months,  the  parity  level  has  been 
continually  fluctuating.  During  1969  the 
figure  steadily  went  up  reaching  a  high 
of  76  percent  in  December.  Now  6 
months  later  we  are  back  to  72  percent. 
Certainly  this  Is  indicative  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  the  countryside  faces  to- 
day. 

As  is  my  custom,  I  hereby  insert  the 
June  1970  parity  figures  along  with  the 
January    1969   figures   for   comparison: 

PARITY,  JUNE  1970 

|ln  percent) 


January 
1969 


Jjne 
1969 


June 
1970 


Wheat 

Corn 

Cotton 

Milk 

Butterfat... 

Wool 

Barley 

Flax 

Oats 

Sorghum 

Soybeans... 

Beet 

Ho?s 

Lamb 

Turkeys 

Eggs 

Total. 


47 

44 

44 

65 

69 

68 

41 

44 

45 

83 

85 

85 

74 

74 

74 

44 

45 

39 

71 

73 

65 

67 

66 

60 

69 

66 

64 

70 

65 

62 

70 

69 

69 

78 

94 

86 

74 

93 

83 

85 

91 

84 

65 

64 

71 

83 

70 

65 

72 


75 


72 
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NIXON  RIGHT  IN  CAMBODIA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Cambodian  operation  is  completed  as 
far  as  participation  by  American  ground 
forces  is  concerned,  the  returns  and 
evaluations  are  coming  in  from  all  over 
the  country. 

One  of  the  best  analyses  of  the  situa- 
tion appears  in  an  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  of  July  5,  1970,  and 
I  insert  the  editorial  entitled  "Nixon 
Right  in  Cambodia"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Nixon  Right  in  Cambodia 

Some  weeks  ago.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced to  the  nation  an  offensive  action 
across  the  borders  of  Cambodia.  He  described 
the  purposes,  reasons,  and  intentions  of  the 
action,  and  the  results  calculated  to  flow 
from  It. 

These  objectives  were  to  overrun  major 
base  camps  and  supply  dumps  no  farther 
from  Saigon  than  from  here  to  Bloomlngton 
or  Lincoln  and  thus  secure  the  flank  of  the 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

He  said  the  operations  were  limited  until 
July  1,  and  that  they  would  not  make  the 
war  more  costly,  but  less  costly.  He  said  It 
would  not  delay  U.S.  withdrawal,  but  make 
It  possible  to  facilitate  and  possibly  accelerate 
It. 

People  reacted  according  to  their  feelings 
not  according  to  the  facts. 

Many  Immedately  charged  him  with  in- 
vading a  "neutral"  country,  and  "enlarging 
the  war."  and  compromising  the  withdrawal 
program.  Many  charged  him  with  reversing 
his  policy  of  getting  out. 

Others  cheered  him,  said  it  should  have 
been  done  years  ago,  that  we  ought  to  go 
after  Vietnamese  key  points  of  genuine  mili- 
tary Importance  wherever  they  might  be,  in- 
cluding In  North  Vietnam.  They  said  this  Is 
the  only  way  to  effectively  end  the  war,  and 
that  had  we  pursued  such  a  policy  years  ago 
the  war  would  have  been  over  years  ago. 

PHYSICAL  FACTS  ARE  KEY 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  said  simply  that 
the  Issue  Is  a  matter  of  physical  facts  and 
physical  results  If  It  Is  to  be  Judged  fairly 
and  objectively. 

If  events  develop  as  the  President  forecast, 
fairness  would  require  that  one  admit  the 
operation  was  reasonable,  resfKDnslble,  and 
well  conceived.  If  they  developed  as  the 
critics  howled  they  would,  one  would  be 
obliged  to  face  the  fact  that  the  President 
had  erred,  that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  other 
calculations  would  have  to  be  re-examined 
In  the  light  of  this  misinformation  from  the 
present  White  House. 

We  said  that  we  would  view  President 
Nixon  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  the 
basis  of  the  honesty  and  effectiveness  of  this 
decision,  facing  up  to  the  actual  result  as  It 
unfolded. 

Up  to  this  date,  the  physical  facts  are 
that  we  did.  Indeed,  overrun  massive  enemy 
base  camps  and  supply  dtimps,  that  we  did 
catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  that  we  did  in- 
flict very  serious  damage  on  him  at  costs  to 
ourselves  that  were  lesser,  not  greater,  than 
in  the  "normal"  operations  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  facts  are  that  it  was  a  limited  opera- 
tion, exactly  as  originally  described  and  ter- 
minated exactly  as  scheduled  in  the  very 
first  announcement. 

The  facts  are  that  casualties  to  our  forces 
during  the  operation  were  not  abnormal, 
and  that  casualties  as  a  result  of  it  now  are 
dropping  to  new  lows.  Last  week's  casualties 
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had  fallen  to  a  figure  less  than  one-fourth 
that  which  had  become  the  weekly  standard 
under  Mr.  Nixon's  predecessor  In  the  White 
House.  (This  achievement  Is  the  more  re- 
markable In  that  the  Viet  Cong  power  has 
been  clearly  and  drastically  reduced  in 
South  Vietnam  at  the  same  time.) 

The  optimism  of  experienced  and  profes- 
sional people  on  the  scene  Is  widely  re- 
ported, and  based  on  direct  knowledge  and 
the  most  educated  Judgment  on  such  mat- 
ters available,  and  tie  In  with  specific  plans 
for  the  continued  large-scale  removal  of 
U.S.  forces  after  the  original  experimental 
cut -backs. 

Reports  now  Indicate  that  even  these  fig- 
ures will  be  Increased  and  a  speedier  with- 
drawal with  lower  casualties  will  Indeed  be 
the  result  of  those  operations. 

Argument  to  the  contrary  Is  clearly  for 
argument's  sake  and  based  on  argumenta- 
tive ingenuity,  not  on  an  ability  to  make  ac- 
curate military  assessments  or  any  intimacy 
with  the  details  of  actual  conditions.  For 
once,  the  knowledgeable  reaction  Is  uni- 
versal. 

In  bad  circumstances,  the  U.S.  policy  and 
the  U.S.  president  deserve  the  benefit  of  a 
reasonable  doubt  from  any  fair-minded  per- 
son. In  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem 
that  any  honest — rather  than  determined 
partisan — approach  would  have  to  recognize 
the  complete  honesty,  the  frankness  In  mak- 
ing his  forecasts  in  detail,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  them  in  detail  by  President  Nixon. 

His  action  and  his  very  first  report  of  that 
action  have  proven  to  be  totally  responsible 
in  the  hard  test  of  physical  reality. 

TTie  forecasts  and  actions  and  estimates  of 
his  chief  critics,  in  contrast,  have  been  de- 
monstrably Irresponsible,  unfair,  and  pos- 
sibly dishonest,  on  the  other  hand. 

On  the  basis  of  the  hard  facts  of  perform- 
ance. It  is  not  President  Nixon  at  this  point 
who  is  revealed  to  be  untrustworthy. 

It  is  Senators  Fulbrlght,  McGovern  and 
company  whose  words  have  proven  to  be 
false,  whose  "reasoning"  has  proven  to  be 
totally  unreliable.  This  Is  what  the  physical 
facts  proclaim. 

For  those  who  face  facts,  Instead  of  twist- 
ing them  to  suit  their  political  prejudices 
and  passions,  no  event  has  been  so  clearcut 
In  terms  of  the  Irrefutable  physical  facts 
than  the  Cambodian  operation, 

THEY    AVOID    FACTS 

Had  It  been  otherwise,  we  would  be  Join- 
ing McGovern,  Fulbright,  and  company  to- 
day, as  we  made  publicly  clear  when  the 
events  were  launched.  This  commitment  is 
not  made  after  the  fact,  but  was  made  before 
It.  We  have  long  since,  however,  learned  that 
they  do  not  submit  themselves  to  the  same 
commitment  to  surrender  to  facts  and  disci- 
pline their  positions  to  face  facts. 

They  simply  rejuggle  the  "facts"  and  cook 
up  new  arguments  to  pursue  their  own 
strange  ends. 

One  thing  seems  Increasingly  clear  to 
skilled,  professional,  oblective,  and  disinter- 
ested foreign  observers — that  great  changes 
have  been  made  and  this  is  not  "the  same 
old  was"  In  1970. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  so  apparent  to  those 
who  developed  a  "mindset"  frozed  upon  It, 
and  have  no  mental  flexibility,  but  the  sadly 
traditional  penalty  of  "conviction"  and 
prejudice  frozen  outlook. 


FORMER  TROY  MAN  HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  honor  con- 
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veyed  upon  one  of  my  constituents  who 
has  embarked  upon  a  very  successful 
career  in  public  service. 

The  article  follows: 

Former  Troy  Man  Honored 

Troy. — A  former  Troy  resident.  Jim  Turner, 
who  now  lives  in  Topeka.  Kan  ,  has  been 
honored  by  being  named  "Man  of  the  Year" 
by  the  "20-30"  Club  of  Topeka.  This  is  a 
Commercial  Club  composed  of  young  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  age  20  to  40. 

The  presentation  was  made  last  week  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  c;ub.  Turner  was 
closing  his  final  meeting  after  serving  two 
years  as  president  of  the  club,  when  the 
president  of  the  Topeka  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce made  the  presentation.  Turned  also 
received  a  plaque. 

The  presentation  was  based  on  Turners 
service  to  the  community  He  is  executive 
assistant  to  Congressman  Chester  Mize  of 
Kansas,  and  In  that  capacity,  has  charge  of 
congressional  business  for  the  Congressman. 
He  Is  presently  serving  as  President  of  the 
area  AAU  Athletic  Association,  and  teaches 
political  science,  In  classes  sponsored  by  the 
Topeka  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Turner,  who  Is  28,  Is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Turner.  His  father  Is  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Troy. 

Jim  Turner  Is  married  to  the  former  Miss 
Elsa  Gourley.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Wen- 
dell Gourley  of  Sllex.  They  have  two  children, 
Kemberly.  6  and  Kyle.  3. 

He  was  graduated  from  High  School  in 
Nevada,  Mo.,  In  1958,  and  received  his  BS 
degree  from  Sterling  College,  Sterling.  Kan., 
in  1962.  He  received  his  Masters  from  Kansas 
State  College  in  1963  He  lived  In  Troy  with 
his  parents,  where  he  attended  elementary 
and  high  school. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN        PROJECT        AN 
ECOLOGICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  PLUS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  HATHA-WAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
increasing  possibiUty  of  electric  power 
shortages  this  summer  demonstrates  the 
need  to  reinsert  the  $807,000  requested 
by  the  administration  for  continued  pre- 
construction  planning  of  the  Dickey - 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  project  in 
northern  Maine  in  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1917.  Although 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  is 
likely  to  reinclude  the  funds  with  fiill 
Senate  approval,  Dickey  Is  expected  to 
encounter  the  familiar  echos  of  private 
power  company  opposition  in  conference. 

Essentially,  private  power  argues  that, 
through  nuclear  power  reactors  and 
other  types  of  powerplants  it  says  It 
intends  to  build,  it  can  produce  more 
reliable  and  less  expensive  power  than 
hydroelectric  facilities.  In  previous 
statements,  I  have  made  my  disagree- 
ment with  the  latter  part  of  this  con- 
tention clear,  basing  my  opposition  on 
extensive  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  data 
describing  Dickey's  advantageous  char- 
acter. More  recently,  I  have  criticized  the 
former  part  of  the  contention  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Arthur 
R.  Tamplin,  a  physicist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  concerning  the  poten- 
tially deleterious  biological  consequences 
of  radiation.  Today.  I  submit  further 
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substantiating  evidence   to   the  sound- 
ness of  tliis  contention. 

It  has  become  markedly  evident 
through  much  scholarly  research  that 
nuclear  power  reactors  threaten  our  eco- 
logical environment  through  excessive 
chemical  and  thermal  pollution.  More- 
over, as  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  News- 
week article,  private  power  sources,  in- 
cluding nuclear  generating  plants,  have 
proved  inadequate  in  meeting  the  North- 
east's power  demands.  I  reiterate  that 
hydroelectric  plants,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed Dickey-Lincoln  plant,  can  serve 
as  stable  and  nonpoUuting  sources  of 
electric  power  at  a  substantial  financial 
reduction.  Dickey-Lincoln  is  an  ecologi- 
cal and  financial  plus  and  a  necessity  for 
the  Northeast. 

The  Newsweek  article  follows : 
Con  Ed  and  the  Good  Lite:  A  Question  or 

POWXE 

IQ  many  ways.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  Is 
like  no  other  power  company  In  the  U.S.  It  Is 
the  nation's  largest  electric  utility,  serving  9 
million  customers  In  New  York  City  and 
Westchester  County.  Its  8.1  mUUon-kllowatt 
generating  plants  loaf  along  unprofltably  In 
winter  because  of  the  city's  light  Industrial 
load,  yet  capacity  Is  chronically  strained  In 
summer  because  of  the  alr-condltloning  de- 
mands of  apartment  dwellers  and  office  work- 
ers. And  In  an  industry  which  has  always 
taken  Us  share  of  public  abuse,  Con  Ed  Is 
uniquely  vulnerable:  It  Is  the  only  company 
which  has  to  contend  with  the  personal  Irri- 
tations of  television  talkshow  hosts.  To 
Johnny  Carson,  Con  Ed  is  the  Looney  Tunes 
Power  Co. — and  his  colleagues  are  no  more 
forbearing.  "Janls  Joplln  is  here  tonight," 
Dick  Cavett  said  not  long  ago.  "She  can  gen- 
erate more  electricity  than  Con  Ed.  Of  course, 
so  can  two  slze-D  flashlight  batteries." 

In  one  major  respect,  however,  Con  Ed  Is 
distressingly  typical  of  Its  Industry.  As  utUl- 
tles  across  the  nation  gird  themselves  for  the 
summer's  peak  demands  for  electricity.  Con 
Ed,  like  many  others,  can  offer  no  assurance 
that  it  will  be  able  to  meet  those  demands. 
In  much  of  the  country,  and  particularly  In 
the  densely  populated  Northeast,  generating 
capacity  has  barely  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  power  use.  While  no  one  Is  pre- 
dicting an  Imminent  nationwide,  power  crisis 
or  a  catastrophic  regional  blackout,  the  gov- 
ernment's Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
has  nonetheless  warned  of  "Insufficient" 
power-reserve  capacity  along  the  Eastern 
Seaboard,  and  of  potentially  "critical  spots" 
m  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis.  On 
the  heels  of  this  pessimistic  forecast,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer,  President  Nixon's  consum- 
er-affairs adviser,  three  weeks  ago  Issued  a 
list  of  tips  for  power  conservation  and  urged 
users  of  electlclty  to  keep  flashlights  and 
portable  radios  handy. 

To  be  sure,  the  power  industry's  spokes- 
men take  issue  with  this  pessimistic  view, 
contending  that  nationwide  power  reserves 
now  amount  to  18.2  percent  of  current  peak 
loads — end  that  this  Is  adequate.  Still,  not 
even  such  boosters  as  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute— the  Industry's  trade  association  that 
urges  everyone  to  "live  better  electrically" — 
are  totally  optimistic.  Says  EEI  managing  di- 
rector W.  Donham  Crawford:  "We  have  no 
doubt  that  some  companies  will  have  prob- 
lems." 

Hot  Tips:  The  experience  won't  be  new  for 
Con  Ed.  There  was  the  great  Northeast  black- 
out of  1965,  of  course,  which  caught  the 
company  woefully  ill-prepared.  Then  there 
were  four  "brownouts" — or  "voltage  reduc- 
tions" as  Con  Ed  prefers  to  call  them — during 
last  year's  hot  summer,  because  of  generator 
breakdowns.  And  this  summer's  problems 
have  begun  already.  Last  week,  with  tempera- 
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tures  in  the  80s,  the  company  announced 
that  Us  Indian  Point  nuclear  facility  on  the 
Hudson  River — out  of  service  since  March 
for  refueling,  and  scheduled  to  come  back  on 
line  last  week— would  be  clo.sed  down  until 
September  because  of  a  mechanical  break- 
down. Like  many  another  Easterii  electric 
utility.  Con  Ed  has  already  begun  to  prepare 
its  customers  for  power  shortages  by  suggest- 
ing ways  tu  conserve  power.  In  brochures 
mailed  with  bills,  the  company  suggest  keep- 
ing air  conditioners  turned  down  and  saving 
such  taiks  as  vacuum  cleaning  until  the 
weekend. 

Why  cant  the  power  company  turn  out 
enougn  power.'  in  part.  Con  Ed  has  been  a 
victuu  of  decades  ol  poor  planning — a  short- 
Coiujiiii  that  Charles  Franklin  Luce,  53.  has 
been  trying  to  cure  since  he  was  brought  In 
three  years  ago  as  Coa  Ed's  cnairinan  and 
chief  executive.  Luce,  a  lawyer  and  a  former 
publlc-power  man  who  served  as  adminis- 
trator of  tne  Bonneville  Power  Admlnistra- 
lion,  hcts  earned  the  Industry  s  respect  for 
tinning  up  Con  Ed's  plans  a  decade  into  the 
future,  reorganizing  the  company's  sick  man- 
agement, tninming  e.Kecuiive  deadweight  and 
bringing  a  refreshing  new  candor  to  stuffy  old 
Con  Ed.  Breaking  a  long  tradition  opumlsm, 
Luce  hiniseU  warned,  as  f.ir  back  as  March, 
that  there  might  be  trouble  this  summer. 

Luces  problems,  however,  are  myriad.  Cur- 
rently, he  is  confronted  with  ca.sh  shortages 
and  a  state  regulatory  agency  that  Is  tak- 
ing au  unprecedeaiedly  dim  view  of  Con  Ed's 
requests  for  rate  increases.  And  Con  Ed  has 
more  than  the  usual  utility  s  need  for  large 
chunks  of  cash.  By  law,  its  Manhattan  trans- 
mission lines  must  be  underground,  adding 
millions  to  its  costs.  And  by  nature,  its 
customer  constituency — made  up  largely  of 
apartmeir..  dwellers — uses  little  electricity 
per  capita;  unlike  the  West,  where  Luce 
learned  the  power  business.  New  York  has  no 
big  aluminum  companies  to  gobble  up  vast 
quantities  of  electricity  throughout  liie  year 
and  pay  handsomely  for  It. 

Boxed  In:  At  bottom.  Luce's  biggest  prob- 
lem Is  one  that,  plagues  the  entire  industry. 
Con  Ed.  like  other  power  companies.  Is 
squarely  up  iigainst  the  age  of  ecology- — a 
time  when  power  plants  of  any  description 
aeem  to  be  as  unwelcome  as  garbage  dumps  In 
any  community.  Con  Ed  would  like  nothing 
better,  for  instance.  thEin  to  build  another  nu- 
clear generating  plant.  But  successive  propos- 
als to  build  oil  sites  both  in  and  out  of  New 
York  City  have  been  torpedoed  by  irate  pros- 
pective neigribors.  Even  Indian  Point,  which 
has  been  in  operation  since  1962,  is  under 
fire;  state  officials  are  trying  to  shut  it  down 
permanently  unless  the  company  takes  steps 
to  end  what  the  state  calls  excessive  chemical 
and  thermal  pollution. 

When  the  company  tries  to  expand  its  con- 
ventional, fossil-fueled  generating  plants.  It 
triggers  outrage  over  air  pollutlon^an  issue 
that  New  Yorkers  take  seriously  indeed  these 
days.  Justly  or  not,  Con  Ed  has  won  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  city's  worst  of- 
fenders with  its  highly  visible  plants  In  Man- 
hattan and  Queens.  Accordingly,  although 
the  company  has  proposed  an  expansion  of 
its  plant  in  Queens,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  Is  expected  to 
recommend  disapproval.  "I  issued  twenty 
summonses  for  smoke  violation  against  Con 
Ed  Just  the  other  day."  says  Robert  N.  Rlck- 
les,  commissioner  of  New  York  City's  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Resources.  "I  could  balance  the 
city's  budget  Just  by  driving  up  and  down  the 
East  River  Drive  past  the  Con  Ed  plant  and 
noting  every  smoke  violation." 

Plan:  Con  Ed  has  also  proposed  hydro- 
electric generation  through  an  ingenious 
scheme  that  would  use  water  from  the  Hud- 
son River.  In  off-peak  periods,  power  would 
be  used  to  pump  river  water  Into  a  reeervolr 
high  on  Storm  King  Mountain,  50  miles 
north   of   the  city;    then,   when  power  use 
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rises,  the  stored  water  would  be  used  to 
spin  generators  as  it  flows  back  into  the  river. 
But  this  plan,  too,  has  been  stalled  for  years 
by  conservationist  forces,  who  are  angry  over 
what  they  fear  will  be  desecration  of  an 
unspoiled  wilderness  area.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  Is  expected  to  approve  the  plan, 
but  another  round  of  court  battles  looms 
this  fall. 

Failing  all  else,  the  company  has  installed 
a  series  of  small,  gas-turbine  generators  to 
help  handle  the  peak  loads.  With  their  aid, 
the  computer  In  Con  Ed's  humming  energy- 
control  center  In  mid-Manhattan  last  week 
showed  power  reserves  of  14.5  percent  over 
and  above  the  anticipated  peak  demand  of 
7.7  minion  kilowatts.  On  the  iffy  assumption 
that  everything  In  the  system  works  almost 
perfectly,  that  should  be  enough  to  get 
through  the  summer.  In  the  longer  term, 
however.  Con  Ed  says  It  will  need  a  large' 
block  of  new  generating  capacity  by  1974 — 
and  with  all  the  opposition  on  environmental 
grounds,  no  such  capacity  seems  to  be  in  the 
offing. 

Doubts:  But,  there  are  those  who  qtiestlon 
Con  Ed's  own  statements  about  Its  needs. 
While  no  one  doubts  that  the  squeeze  is  on 
this  summer,  some  conservationists  view  the 
massive  planned  2,000-megawatt  output  of 
Storm  King  as  overkill.  "They  say  they  need 
It,"  says  Rod  'Vandivert,  executive  director  of 
the  Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conference 
and  a  fighter  against  Storm  King  from  the 
beginning  In  1963,  "but  I  don't  believe  it.  All 
they  want  to  do  is  go  Into  the  power-broker- 
age business."  Untrue,  replies  a  Con  Ed  offi- 
cial: "That's  all  part  of  Rod's  conspiracy 
theory." 

The  environmental  opposition  has  un- 
doubtedly  raised  Con  Ed's  costs;  the  company 
says  the  Storm  King  battle  has  cost  It  $17 
million  so  far.  mainly  for  buying  from  other 
companies  power  that  Con  Ed  had  planned 
to  produce  for  itself.  But  on  at  least  one  Im- 
portant matter,  the  power  companies  and  the 
conservationists  aren't  too  far  apart.  Both 
sides  agree  that  heavy  research  is  needed  to 
find  better  and  cheaper  ways  to  make  elec- 
tricity. And  Luce,  for  his  part,  argues  that  the 
$200  million  to  $250  million  needed  for  the 
Job  should  be  raised  by  taxing  users  of  elec- 
tricity to  support  a  research  fund,  just  as 
motorists  are  taxed  to  support  highways. 
"The  cost  of  protecting  the  environment," 
Luce  says,  "should  be  borne  by  those  who 
use  the  environment — and  that's  all  of  us." 

To  the  environmentalists,  that  sounds 
suspiciously  like  an  old-school  Industrial- 
ists defending  his  profits  along  with  his  right 
to  pollute.  But  Luce  in  fact  Is  a  new  breed 
in  the  boardroom — an  executive  who  can 
actually  contemplate  the  notion  that  Amer- 
ica might  have  to  ease  up  Its  Insatiable  pur- 
suit of  material  goods  In  order  to  have  an- 
other kind  of  good  life.  It  may  be  necessary, 
he  said  last  -week,  to  do  without  some 
"frills" — including  frills  that  use  electricity— 
to  avoid  those  "aspects  of  the  good  life  that 
are  threatening  to  engulf  us." 


My  13,  1970 


THEODORE  N.  VAIL  AWARD:  GIVEN 
TO  TWO  MEN  WHO  CARED 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  we  hear  stories  of 
people  who  were  ignored  in  their  hour 
of  need,  and  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  two  fine  men  who  risked  their  lives 
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to  save  that  of  an  elderly  man  from  Ne- 
vada City,  Calif.  Because  of  this  courage- 
ous act.  the  Theodore  N.  Vail  Memorial 
Award  is  being  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
in  special  ceremonies  to  be  held  July  23 
in  the  city  of  Grass  Valley,  Calif. 

The  Theodore  N.  Vail  Memorial  Award 
was  established  in  1920  as  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  Mr.  Vail,  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  These  awards  are  given  to  perpetu- 
ate his  ideals  through  the  recognition  of 
acts  and  services  in  emergencies  which 
reflect  his  concepts  of  responsibility  for 
service  to  the  public.  The  recipients  in 
this  case  are  two  modest  men,  both  in 
their  30's,  both  with  long  records  of 
service  to  the  Pacific  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  system,  and  both  of  whom 
were  working  as  splicers  in  the  Plant 
Department  for  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tel- 
egraph operating  out  of  Grass  Valley. 
They  are  Darold  S.  Reynolds,  age  33, 
with  a  record  of  nearly  13  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  company,  and  Robert  O.  Sin- 
nock,  age  36,  who  has  served  nearly  16 
years  with  the  company. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  1,  last  year, 
Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Sinnock  were  re- 
turning to  Grass  Valley  from  a  field  job 
when  they  were  flagged  down  by  some 
women  who  had  seen  a  car  go  out  of  con- 
trol and  plunge  over  an  embankment 
into  the  raging  Yuba  River.  The  men 
quickly  parked  their  truck,  grabbed  two 
nlyon  ropes  and  immediately  descended 
the  steep  embankment  to  the  river.  Mid- 
way in  the  river,  about  30  feet  from 
shore,  was  a  car  on  its  side  in  about  5 
feet  of  water.  An  elderly  man  appeared 
to  be  sitting  on  the  door  with  his  feet 
still  in  the  body  of  the  car.  Another  man 
had  already  swum  out  to  the  car  and 
was  attempting  to  help  him. 

Mr.  Reynolds  threw  a  rope  to  the  sec- 
ond man  who  caught  it  on  the  second 
try  and  tied  it  to  the  victim.  Reynolds 
and  Sinnock  realized  that  the  man  would 
need  help  to  bring  the  injured  victim  to 
the  shore.  In  spite  of  icy  water  and  rag- 
ing current,  they  decided  they  could 
wade  out  to  the  car. 

A  E.G.  &  E.  man  had  joined  them  and 
after  handing  him  the  rope,  Reynolds  and 
Sinnock  went  downstream,  skirted  a  10- 
foot  deep  section  of  the  river,  and,  fight- 
ing the  current,  waded  chest  deep  out  to 
the  car.  The  victim  was  elderly,  and  as 
they  talked  to  him,  he  lapsed  into  uncon- 
sciousness from  time  to  time.  There  was 
blood  on  his  face  from  a  number  of  lacer- 
ations. 

The  men  pulled  him  over  the  side  of 
the  car  and  then  half -floated  and  half- 
carried  him  back  to  shore.  Several  on- 
lookers helped  to  lift  him  to  the  bank. 

By  this  time,  a  Forest  Service  rescue 
unit  had  arrived  and  the  victim  was 
secured  to  a  stretcher  basket.  To  get  the 
basket  to  the  top  of  the  embankment, 
about  18  men  including  Reynolds  and 
Sinnock  formed  a  chain  link  and  lifted 
the  victim,  hand  over  hand,  up  the  steep 
incline  to  the  highway.  From  there  he 
was  taken  to  the  Miners  Hospital  at 
Nevada  City.  He  suffered  from  numerous 
cuts  and  bruises,  and  had  fractures  to  the 
nbs.  sternum,  and  nose. 

The  rescued  man,  79-year-old  Marion 
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L.  Lusk,  not  only  survived  the  ordeal  but 
has  fully  recovered  and  had  this  to  say 
about  this  courageous  act: 

On  my  recent  accidental  plunge  Into  the 
middle  Yuba  River — I  will  say  that  the  men 
who  saved  me  from  that  violent  Ice  water 
surely  deserve  a  hero's  badge — the  water  was 
deep,  turbulent  and  ice  cold — but  they 
plunged  In  after  a  total  stranger,  without 
being  urged  or  asked — there  must  have  been 
no  thought  on  their  part  of  themselves  or 
involvement — they  Just  Jumped  In  to  save  a 
drowning  man — which  surely  takes  some- 
thing that  most  people  don't  have — cotirage 
and  no  thought  of  self — and  I  thank  the 
Lord  that  there  are  still  some  of  these  people 
left  on  earth. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Lusk's  many  friends 
and  relatives  and  on  behalf  of  people  as 
a  whole,  including  those  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  may  I  add  my 
deep  appreciation  to  those  two  brave  men 
who  took  the  time  to  care.  Our  Nation  was 
built  by  people  such  as  Messrs.  Reynolds 
and  Sirmock,  people  who  worked  together 
to  help  each  other  to  survive  the  rigors  of 
the  wilderness  and  to  survive  all  the  dif- 
ficult times  which  we  have  experienced  in 
succeeding  years. 

This,  to  me,  is  the  spirit  of  America, 
and  I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  the 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  is  be- 
stowing the  Theodore  N.  Vail  Award  on 
these  two  people,  recognizing  this  spirit 
and  encouraging  It.  Thank  you. 
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URGES  CONGRESS  TO  GIVE  PUBLIC 
FULL  VIEW  OF  COMMITTEE  AC- 
TIVITIES 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
JULY  12-18,  1970 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PXKN8T1.VAN14 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
12th  ofiBcial  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  taking  place  in  the  United 
States  and  in  17  other  free  nations 
during  July  12-18,  1070. 

I  want  to  speak  out  in  sympathy  with 
the  once  independent  people  of  approxi- 
mately 27  nations  which  have  come  un- 
der Communist  domination  in  the  course 
of  the  past  half  century. 

The  United  States  came  Into  exist- 
ence because  American  colonists  refused 
to  tolerate  tyranny.  Americans  have  al- 
ways been  allied,  in  action  or  in  spirit, 
with  nations  striving  to  avoid  or  over- 
throw oppressive  regimes.  Restoration  of 
the  national  identity  and  independence 
of  the  captive  nations  is  a  goal  sup- 
ported by  all  who  love  liberty  and  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions to  choose  their  own  governments 
and  exist  in  dignity. 

Although  we  are  separated  from  these 
captive  peoples  by  walls,  by  barbed  wire, 
and  by  curtains  of  iron  and  curtains  of 
silence,  we  must  not  forget  them.  We 
must  not  resign  ourselves  to  the  status 
quo  of  Communist  rule. 

The  enslaved  may  be  forbidden  to 
speak  for  themselves,  but  in  behalf  of 
the  universal  himian  longing  for  free- 
dom, we  must  give  their  hopes  a  clear, 
firm  voice  which  will  be  heard  in  every 
comer  of  the  world. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  coNNECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  24  years 
have  elapsed  s'.nce  the  last  time  Congress 
imdertook  reform  of  its  rules  and  proce- 
dures. Therefore.  I  urge  m>'  colleagues  to 
support  passage  of  long  overdue  and 
urgently  needed  legislation,  H.R.  17654, 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

In  1967  I,  along  with  several  of  mv 
colleagues.  Introduced  legislation  which 
embodied  many  of  the  reforms  provided 
for  in  the  bill  presently  before  the  House. 
At  the  time  the  House  took  no  action. 
But  the  House  can  no  longer  delay  in 
transforming  itself  into  a  democratic  leg- 
islative body  with  the  tools  at  its  dis- 
posal to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
seventies. 

In  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem. Congress  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
instrument  of  free  Government,  per- 
forming the  tremendously  diflRcult  job 
of  harnessing  the  vast  and  of  t«n  conflict- 
ing regional,  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal forces  in  our  country.  Congi-ess  serves 
as  an  important  link  between  the  people 
and  their  Government  and  it  is  essftrtial 
that  Congress  become  more  responsive 
to  the  public  will. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  urgent  and  criti- 
cal need  that  the  legislative  body  be 
strengthened  and  its  operations  simpli- 
fied if  it  is  to  once  again  become  a  co- 
equal branch  of  Government  with  the 
executive,  as  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution intended.  Passage  of  H.R.  17654 
would  reverse  the  pattern  of  legislative 
decline.  Congress  must  act  if  it  is  to 
avoid  an  executive  takeover  of  legislative 
fimctions. 

The  restoration  of  faith  in  our  institu- 
tions requires  that  they  function  as  they 
were  intended  to  function — in  the  light 
of  day.  Hence  a  major  thrust  of  this  re- 
form bill  would  be  the  opening  of  com- 
mittee activities  to  full  public  view,  in- 
cluding the  televising,  broadcasting  and 
photographing  of  committee  hearings. 

The  House  has  long  been  criticized  for 
barring  the  public  from  committee  hear- 
ings, especially  since  the  Senate  in  the 
mid-1940's  began  the  practice  of  per- 
mitting broadcasts  and  telecasts  of  its 
hearings.  The  crucial  role  of  committee 
hearings  in  the  legislative  process  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized.  Hearings  pro- 
vide Congress  with  extensive  factual  in- 
formation and  a  broad  spectrum  of  opin- 
ion. Hearings,  moreover,  are  an  effective 
means  whereby  citizens  can  make  formal 
presentations  of  their  views  to  the  Con- 
gress on  public  policy  questions.  Live 
coverage  of  hearings  would  efTectively 
contribute  to  the  goal  of  educating  the 
citizenry  on  the  crucial  Issues  facing  the 
Nation. 

I  might  add  that  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  witnesses  who  appear  before  com- 
mittees imder  subpena.  The  committee 
must  accede  to  the  request  of  a  sub- 
penaed  witness  that  he  not  participate 
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in  televised  or  broadcast  coverage  of  the 
hearing  and  that  he  not  be  photographed 
while  he  is  a  witness. 

In  line  with  the  aim  of  the  proposed 
legislation  to  create  a  more  responsive 
and  responsible  committee  system,  the 
committees  are  directed  to  adopt  written 
rules  fixing  regular  meeting  days  at  least 
once  a  month.  The  bill  lessens  the  power 
of  committee  chairmen  by  allowing  a 
majority  of  the  committee  to  call  meet- 
ings— following  a  prescribed  procedure — 
if  the  chairman  refuses  to  call  a  meeting. 
Embodied  in  the  rules  of  the  Hou?e 
would  be  the  right  of  minority  party 
members  to  call  witnesses.  Presently,  only 
custom  dictates  this  privilege. 

The  1970  Legislative  Reform  Act  would 
change  committee  procedures  to  require 
the  filing  of  committee  reports  at  least 
3  days  before  a  bill  reaches  the  floor  and 
it  would  also  require  announcement  of 
the  record  vote  on  motions  to  report  a 
measui-e.  I  would  like  to  see  this  latter 
provision  extended  to  include  public  dis- 
closure of  each  individual  committee 
member's  vote  on  any  measure  or  amend- 
ment considered  by  the  committee. 

This  proposed  bill  also  would  curtail 
the  present  system  of  proxy  voting  in 
committees  by  eliminating  the  general 
proxy  whereby  one  committee  member 
authorizes  another  to  cast  his  vote  in 
committee  at  any  time  and  on  any  and 
all  matters  and  questions.  Proxy  voting 
in  committee  would  be  permitted  but 
only  under  carefully  specified  conditions : 
The  proxy  must  be  in  writing;  it  must 
designate  the  person  who  is  to  execute  it ; 
and  it  must  be  limited  to  a  specific  meas- 
ure or  matter. 

Whereas  I  favor  complete  elimination 
of  the  practice  of  proxy  voting  in  com- 
mittee, I  believe  the  proposed  legislation 
deals  with  the  most  serious  element  of 
this  practice:  the  general  abdication  of 
personal  responsibility.  Certainly  there 
will  be  occasions  when  a  Member  must 
be  absent  from  committee  votes,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  use  of  proxies 
discourages  committee  attendance.  The 
present  system  of  proxy  voting  permits 
the  chairman  or  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber to  control  a  bill  in  the  face  of  major 
"live"  opposition.  You  cannot  argue  with 
a  proxy;  a  proxy  cannot  consider  an 
offered  amendment;  a  proxy  cannot  com- 
promise. Proxy  voting  is  not  allowed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  I  favor  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  practice  in  com- 
mittee sessions. 

Other  sections  of  the  reform  bill  would 
strengthen  Congress  role  in  fiscal  control 
and  oversight.  For  years  political  scien- 
tists and  Members  have  warned  that 
Congress  was  losing  power  because  its 
sources  of  expert  information  could  not 
compete  with  those  of  the  executive 
branch.  They  argued  that  Congress  was 
overwhelmed  with  masses  of  data  it 
found  incomprehensible  and  so  ended  up 
rubberstamping  most  of  what  the  execu- 
tive requested  and  then  losing  track  of 
the  programs  after  they  were  passed. 

Potentially,  Congress  powers  over  the 
purse  is  its  most  powerful  weapon  for 
effecting  and  affecting  public  policy  de- 
cisions. However,  faced  with  the  more 
complex  and  comprehensive  legislation 
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and  an  increased  workload  due  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  technological  ad- 
vances. Congress  has  wielded  this  pie- 
cious  constitutional  birthright  in  an 
increasingly  haphazard  and  essentially 
ineffective  manner.  Today  Congress  faces 
the  S200  billion  budget  of  fiscal  1971  with 
the  same  inadequate  facilities  it  had  in 
1948  when  the  budget  was  less  than  S33 
billion.  Without  modern  informational 
and  analytical  tools,  the  complex  budgets 
of  the  present  cannot  be  understood  or 
controlled. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  have  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  up-to-date  and  comprehen- 
sive fiscal  data,  H.R  17654  provide.'^ 
Congress  with  new  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  research,  including  development 
of  an  automatic  data  processing  system 
and  expansion  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  an  arm  of  tlie  Library  of 
Congress,  into  a  congressional  research 
service.  A  bipartisan  Joint  Committee  on 
Data  Processing  would  be  created  to 
be  the  controlling  agency  and  policy- 
making board  for  the  use  of  computers 
in  the  legislative  branch. 

The  administration  would  be  required 
to  give  0-year  cost  estimates  of  new  pro- 
grams rather  than  1  year  as  now  re- 
quired. This  would  enable  Congress  to 
have  a  better  picture  of  the  expected 
expenditures  in  future  years  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
would  be  responsible  for  providing  Con- 
gress with  expert  assistance  to  deal  w.th 
cost-benefit  studies. 

Whereas  more  bioad  reforms  have 
been  broached,  specifically  dealing  with 
seniority  practices.  I  concur  with  the 
Rules  Committee's  conclusion  th.u  se- 
niority is  related  to  party  practices  and 
customs  rather  than  with  the  formal 
rules,  structure,  and  resources  of  Con- 
gress and  that  a  joint  reorganization 
measure  is  not  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
dealing  with  party  activities  in  Congress. 

I  believe  that  Congress,  if  it  is  to  meet 
its  critical  obligations  to  the  American 
people  and  the  world  in  the  coming  iien- 
eration.  must  develop  reasonab'e  mecha- 
nisms for  organizing  its  intellectual  re- 
sources and  its  political  power  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  become,  in  partnership 
with  the  President,  the  great  protector  of 
our  resources  and  our  liberties,  the  great 
instrument  of  an  enlightened  majority 
rule,  and  the  great  educator  of  our  polit- 
ical society.  H.R.  17654,  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  is  an  essential 
step  in  this  direction. 


July  13,  1970 


July  13,  1970 


SECRECY   IN   THE   HOUSE 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  July  14.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  many  others. 

This  amendment  will  provide  for  a  rec- 
ord teller  vote,  to  be  conducted  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  present  teller  vote,  but  to 
also  provide  that  a  record  will  be  pro- 


vided in  the  daily  Journal  of  the  way 
each  Member  has  voted  on  amendments 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  important 
and  necessarj-  change  in  the  House  rules. 
This  change  will  restore  congressional 
accountability  and  responsibility.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  how  each 
Member  votes  on  amendments  that  cover 
all  issues  of  Federal  programs  and  legis- 
lation. And  we  have  an  obligation  to 
them  to  make  our  positions  known. 

Some  of  the  most  important  programs 
of  the  last  few  years  have  been  cut,  dec- 
imated, changed,  or  created  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  secrecy  shrouded  by  the 
teller  vote.  This  must  end.  Often,  less 
than  a  third  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  has  voted  on  vital  amendments 
that  affected  the  entire  Nation,  because 
there  would  never  be  a  record  of  who 
voted  how,  or  if  anyone  voted.  This  must 
end. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  accom- 
plish these  goals. 

Robert  Healy  of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
Robert  Bendiner  of  the  New  York  Times 
have  each  written  columns  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  include  them  in  the  Record.  Bob 
Healy  mentions  some  of  the  important 
issues  that  have  been  decided  by  teller 
votes  in  the  very  recent  past — the  ABM, 
the  SST.  I  commend  these  articles  to  all 
my  colleagues  and  hope  that  the  urgency 
expressed  in  these  columns  is  felt  by 
all: 

House  Challenged  To  Record  Members  on 

All  Key  Issues 

(By  Robert  Healy) 

Washington. — On  May  6  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  military  procurement  bill  in  the 
House,  there  were  three  amendments  of- 
fered that  gave  members  a  chance  to  make 
a  stand  on  the  Canibodian  Invasion.  But  In 
each  cabe,  there  was  a  teller  vote  where  the 
Congressmen  file  down  the  aisle  and  are 
counted  for  and  against  the  amendment  by 
tellers.  There  was  no  record  of  the  vote. 

The  House  was  meeting  as  a  committee  of 
the  whole.  The  committee  is  kind  of  a  pro- 
cedural Action  which  allows  the  House  to 
operate  under  less  stringent  rules.  A  quorum, 
for  instance,  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
IS  100  rather  than  a  majority  of  218  under 
the  regular  rules.  It  allows  for  limitation  of 
debate  and  It  prohibits  roll  calls. 

In  the  past  the  House  has  dealt  with  the 
anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  the  SST  and 
key  domestic  amendments  in  the  committee. 
And  in  every  case  where  there  was  voting 
on  these  amendments,  the  public  had  no 
way  of  knowing  how  their  Congressmen 
voted  or  whether  in  fact  they  had  voted. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  procedure 
was  taken  from  the  British  when  Congress 
was  established.  British  members  of  Parlia- 
ment develop)ed  the  procedure  v/hen  they 
were  rowing  with  the  king.  It  had  the  effect 
of  removing  the  king's  man  from  the  chair, 
and  protected  individual  members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  king's  wrath.  (The  British 
abandoned  the  no-record  vote  system  140 
years  ago.) 

But  the  Congress  has  used  this  as  a  neat 
device  for  ducking  the  wrath  of  the  voters 
for  all  these  years. 

This  week,  the  House  will  begin  a  major 
effort  towards  reform.  It  has  little  sex  ap- 
peal for  the  public  because  it  deals  with 
procedural  changes  about  which  the  general 
public  knows  little  and  cares  less. 

But  the  major  effort  of  this  reform  is  easy 
to  understand  and  has  broad  implications 
for  the  voters  in  the  nation.  It  is  an  amend- 
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ment  sponsored  by  Rep.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill 

(D-Mass.)  a  liberal,  and  Rep.  Charles  Gubser 
(R-Calif.).  a  conservative.  The  amendment 
is  to  the  overall  reform  bill.  It  would  elim- 
inate the  secret  vote  In  the  committee  of 
the  whole. 

Like  many  other  processes  which  are  made 
more  responsive  to  the  public,  It  does  not 
make  It  more  eflBclent.  To  the  contrary,  the 
House  operates  largely  through  Its  committee 
systems  and  In  many  cases  this  means 
through  a  strong  committee  chairman.  Com- 
mittee chairmen  and  a  handful  of  members 
of  the  committee  handle  the  processing  of  a 
bill  on  the  floor  and  usually  In  the  committee 
of  the  whole  and  pass  an  amendment.  The 
chairmen  of  the  individual  committees  are 
very  persuasive  In  this  process.  This  per- 
suasiveness will  be  challenged  In  p>art  when 
and  If  the  new  reform  Is  accepted  In  the 
House  this  week. 

The  arguments  for  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  are  obvious — people.  The  people's 
right  to  know  how  their  Congressmen  voted 
on  key  legislation.  The  secrecy  of  the  teller 
vote  erodes  the  credibility  of  the  House  Itself 
at  a  time  when  Institutions  are  under  as- 
sault. 

And  while  regular  roll  calls  produce  85  to 
90  percent  attendance  In  the  House,  frequent- 
ly less  than  one  fourth  of  the  House  passes 
on  the  critical  amendments  In  the  committee 
of  the  whole. 

Beyond  that  there  are  the  less  obvious 
arguments.  Conunlttee  chairmen  sometimes 
jam  a  special  interest  provision  Into  a  bill 
which  would  not  stand  the  debate  and  roll 
call  test  and  the  procedure  of  the  full  House. 
But  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  system  It  passes  through 
easily. 

And  finally  sometimes  the  votes  on  amend- 
ments are  more  meaningful  to  the  record  of 
a  Congressman  than  the  final  record  vote. 

The  O'Neill  amendment  has  broad  support, 
Including  Carl  Albert,  who  Is  expected  to  be 
the  next  Speaker  of  the  House. 

But  at  this  same  time  It  Is  a  very  "In" 
thing  and  there  Is  apt  to  be  very  little  public 
Interest  or  pressure  on  the  Congressmen  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  And  many  of  the 
committee  chairmen  will  be  opposed  to  it. 

Yet  It  Is  a  very  simple  proposition.  As  Con- 
gressman O'Neill  put  It  at  his  press  confer- 
ence last  week:  "I  believe  this  amendment  Is 
necessary  to  restore  Congressional  account- 
ability and  to  Involve  more  members  In  these 
Important  decisions."  And  that's  about  the 
best  argument  for  it. 


Secret  Baixot  Misplaced 
(By  Robert  Bendiner) 

With  most  other  American  institutions  be- 
ing subjected  to  rebellious  scrutiny,  It  was 
unlikely  that  certain  venerable  practices  of 
Congress  would  long  escape  critical  atten- 
tion. The  Improbable  vehicle  for  such  exam- 
ination Is  one  of  those  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization bills  which  periodically  allow  Con- 
gress to  study  Itself  In  a  mirror  specially  de- 
signed to  reassure  It  that,  In  spite  of  a  few 
minor  flaws,  it  Is  still  the  fairest  one  of  all. 

Scheduled  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  week,  the  bill  Is  described  by  an  ardent 
reform  advocate  as  "broad  consensus  legisla- 
tion," meaning  that  there  Is  not  much  In  It. 
But  what  sets  It  apart  from  other  such  ef- 
forts Is  that  It  comes  to  the  floor  with  an 
"open  rule,"  one  that  permits  amendments 
of  all  sorts  In  any  number.  'With  literally 
scores  of  rebels,  of  both  parties  and  varying 
degree,  lying  in  wait  for  Just  this  opportunity, 
the  bill  has  a  fair  chance  to  go  through  with 
one  or  two  strengthening  amendments  to 
give  It  real  significance. 

Since  seniority,  that  classic  complaint  of 
reformers.  Is  a  party  issue  rather  than  a  legis- 
lative one,  the  way  Is  left  open  to  deal  with 
Congressional  faults  that  are  less  often  aired. 
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Most  serious  of  these — and  Just  about  as 
harmful  as  seniority — is  the  secrecy  that  Is 
allowed  to  nibble  away  at  the  representative 
system. 

To  consider  amendments  to  a  bill  that  has 
emerged  from  committee,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives generally  converts  Itself  into  a 
mythical  body  called  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  The  switch  allows  a  smaller 
quorum  and  less  formal  debate — but  It  also 
dispenses  with  roll-call  votes,  which  are  the 
only  record  the  public  has  of  Its  representa- 
tives In  action. 

BACK    TO    OLD    EMCLAND 

The  scheme  goes  back,  as  many  Congres- 
sional practices  do,  to  old  England,  where 
there  was  good  reason  for  their  origin.  In 
this  case  fear  of  the  king  and  his  power  to 
behead  the  Pulbrights  of  his  realm  en- 
couraged Parliament  t<3  evolve  a  system  of 
voting  that  might  shield  Individual  members 
from  the  royal  wrath.  'When  a  delicate  deci- 
sion had  to  be  made,  the  chamber  simply 
became  a  conunlttee,  the  Speaker  was  ex- 
clude<l  as  a  likely  royal  spy,  and  votes  were 
taken,  without  a  possibly  dangerous  calling 
of  the  roll. 

The  English  know  how  to  keep  outlived 
traditions  In  their  place,  which  is  to  say, 
among  the  Irrelevant  trappings  of  life,  cher- 
ished but  not  allowed  to  get  In  the  way.  As 
long  ago  as  1832,  when  kings  had  been  ren- 
dered Judicially  null  and  legislatively  void. 
Parliament  scrapped  Its  secret  voting  habits. 
But  Americans,  supposely  Immune  to  tradi- 
tion, go  right  along  with  one  that  keeps  them 
in  the  dark  as  to  how  their  Representatives 
vote  on  the  most  crucial  aspects  of  the  most 
crucial  Issues  of  their  times. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  country  knows 
how  each  Representative  votes  on  the  final 
roll-call,  but  long  before  that  moment  comes, 
the  real  nature  of  the  bill  has  been  fixed  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  And  It  has  been 
fixed  In  comparative  secrecy.  Who  knows 
whether  a  man  has  yelled  Tea  or  Nay  In  a 
voice  vote?  How  many  of  his  constituents  are 
present  In  the  balcony  to  see  on  which  side  of 
a  question  he  stands  up  when  a  division  is 
called  for?  Even  on  a  teller  vote,  when  the 
members  flle  rapidly  down  the  aisle  to  be 
counted,  who  can  Identify  more  than  a  few 
from  their  receding  backs? 

THE     tTNRECORDED    VOTE 

Yet  it  Is  In  this  amending  process  that  a 
Congressman  votes  his  real  IncUnatlons.  He 
may  use  his  unrecorded  vote  In  the  Conmilt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  to  emasculate  a  pollution 
control  bill  and  then  pose  as  a  fighting  con- 
servationist when  he  votes  publicly  for  the 
final  draft  as  "better  than  nothing."  Or  as 
an  economizer,  he  may  secretly  support  a 
spendthrift  amendment  that  he  favors  and 
then  vote  publicly  against  the  entire  bill, 
knowing  that  It  will  pass  anyway. 

It  Is  the  aim  of  reform-minded  Congress- 
men, a  fair  number  of  them  politically  con- 
servative, to  turn  an  almost  limocuous  bill — 
concerned  mostly  with  better  research  facili- 
ties, the  occasional  broadcasting  of  commit- 
tee hearings,  and  the  like — Into  a  vehicle  for 
letting  light  Into  the  shadowy  comers  of  the 
legislative  process.  Most  Important  of  the  po- 
tential amendments  pressed  by  the  liberal 
Democratic  Study  Group  Is  one  that  would 
require  the  recording  of  names  on  a  teller 
vote.  Others  would  make  public  the  votes 
taken  In  committee  and  reduce  the  number 
of  executive  sessions. 

Given  strong  bipartisan  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject there  Is  at  least  a  chance  that  something 
win  come  of  the  effort.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  anti-secrecy  amendments, 
like  others,  will  have  to  be  considered  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  where  they  may 
be  killed  In  comparative  secrecy — a  House 
rule  that  might  properly  be  designated  as 
Congressional  Catch-22. 
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ENEAS  J.  KANE  OF  NAHRO  SPEAKS 
ON  EVERY  AMERICANS  FUNDA- 
MENTAL RIGHT  TO  DECENT 
HOUSING 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  daily  we  find  that  another  "vital 
issue"  has  caught,  and  then  lost,  the 
imagination  of  America.  Today's  head- 
line is  a  filler  item  tomorrow,  and  history 
the  day  after. 

There  is  one  area  of  public  concern, 
however,  that  has  remained  a  primary 
one  year  after  year:  the  provision  of  a 
decent  home  and  living  environment  for 
every  American  family. 

As  far  back  as  the  1930's,  ihe  Federal 
Government  undertook  a  program  to 
construct  livable,  low-rent  housing  for 
those  who  needed  it.  We  set  fortli  a  uni- 
versal right  to  adequate  housing  in  1948. 
We  established  concrete  numerical  goals 
for  new  housing  units  in  1968. 

Few  groups  or  individuals  have  been 
as  concerned  about  fulfilling  these  na- 
tional commitments  than  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment OflBcials — NAHRO — and  their  cur- 
rent president,  Eneas  J.  Kane.  In  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Southwest  Re- 
gional Council  of  NAHRO,  held  In  Hono- 
lulu, Mr.  Kane  appealed  to  "unity  of 
purpose  and  singleness  of  mind  to  forge 
our  disciplines  into  an  Instrument  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind." 

I  believe  that  the  full  text  of  Mr, 
Kane's  remarks  would  be  helpful  and 
informative  to  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  I  therefore  submit  those  remarks  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Search  for  UNrry  Conthtced 
(By   Eneas   J.   Kane) 

There  Is  a  man  of  God  In  Honolulu  who 
has  preached  a  gentle  sermon  to  the  effect 
that  here.  In  these  beautiful  islands,  no  man 
says  to  another,  "You  do  not  belong." 

I  wish  I  had  that  good  minister's  thought- 
ful approach  and  mildness  of  manner  at  my 
command  as  I  stand  before  you  today.  What 
I  have  to  say  might  then  be  offered  as  a 
prayer. 

Since  I  have  none  of  these  pastoral  talents, 
my  message  usually  emerges  with  the  subtlety 
of  a  Gaelic  war  cry.  Here  goes : 

God,  give  us  the  guts  so  that  instead  of 
sympathizing  with  the  poor  we  will  get  off  of 
our  duffs  and  fight  to  abolish  the  poor  by 
raising  their  standard  in  life. 

Give  us  the  unity  of  purpose  and  single- 
ness of  mind  to  forge  our  disciplines  Into  an 
instrument  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

And,  please,  before  we  die,  let  us  have  the 
small  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  ef- 
forts produced  some  results.  Do  not  let  this 
era  of  confrontation  pass  without  some  mile- 
stone toward  progress  in  humanitarian  ac- 
complishment. 

We  are  here  assembled  to  talk  of  rights, 
not  of  privileges  or  favors.  We  are  here  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  rights  of  man  to 
live  with  dignity  In  a  decent  home  In  a  decent 
neighborhood. 

Some  15  years  ago  a  great  humanitarian  re- 
viewed a  lifetime  of  eflfort  with  these 
thoughts: 

"The  fundamental  rights  of  man  are,  flnt, 
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the  right  to  habitation:  secondly,  the  right 
to  move  freely;  thirdly,  the  right  to  the  soil 
and  the  subsoil,  and  to  the  use  of  it;  fourth- 
ly, the  right  to  freedom  of  labor  and  ex- 
change; fifthly,  the  right  to  Justice;  sixthly, 
the  right  to  live  with  a  natural,  national  or- 
ganization; and  seventhly,  the  right  to  educa- 
tion." 

Albert  Schweitzer  made  that  statement  In 
his  eightieth  year. 

How  significant  It  is  that  Schweitzer  rec- 
ognized the  right  to  habitation  as  the  pri- 
mary right — the  first  right  to  be  asserted  if 
the  others  are  to  be  meaningful. 

We.  all  of  us  here,  are  involved  in  the 
assertion  of  the  right  to  habiUtatlon.  We  are 
the  experts  who  are  able  to  plan  and  to 
build — to  prune  out  blight  and  make  a  gar- 
den flourish  in  the  ghetto. 

Are  we  using  our  talents  in  the  piu-suance 
of  this  fundamental  right  of  man?  Are  we 
being  allowed  to  exert  all  of  our  efforts?  Is 
It  pos.<^lb!e  to  accomplish  our  mission?  I 
don't  have  the  answers.  I  can  only  report  to 
you  on  the  indicators  seen  as  we  march 
around  and  around  the  maze  through  which 
our  searcii  for  unity  of  purpose  Is  leading 
us. 

We  have  been  told  to  keep  our  voices  down 
BS  befits  reasonable  men.  It  has  been  indi- 
cated that,  perhaps,  a  lower  posture  would 
help  us  accomplish  our  alms.  We  have  pro- 
ceeded with  heads  bowed  under  the  hurdles 
Instead  of  trying  to  leap  them  and,  maybe 
tripping  over  a  few. 

And.  what  has  happened  while  we  lowered 
our  Silhouette?  An  entirely  new  set  of  hur- 
dles has  been  set  up  before  us.  There  is  the 
"let's  move  the  ghettos  to  the  suburbs"  non- 
sense; tlie  "time  for  local  responsibility"  gim- 
mick; the  "Congress  Is  looking  at  you"  buga- 
boo; the  "fun  and  games  with  numbers" 
racket;  State  House  "me  toolsm"  and, 
stretching  out  to  the  horizon,  the  accordion 
wire  bramble  of  reorganization. 

X  bring  to  you,  my  fellow  practitioners,  the 
accumulated  frustrations  caused  by  the 
continuing,  nonstop  reorganization  that  has 
been  the  only  permanent  feature  of  this  na- 
tion's efforts  to  provide  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  home  for  every  American  family. 

I  am  Impelled  at  this  time  to  enunciate 
Kane's  law,  which  Is:  The  only  permanent 
ingredient  in  the  field  of  housing  renewal, 
model  cities,  code  enforcement,  and  rehabili- 
tation Is  nonstop  reorganization. 

Lest  anyone  conclude  that  I  am  being  face- 
tious, let  me  assure  him  that  I  am  dead 
serious.  Everyone  of  you  In  this  room  has 
been  frustrated  to  the  point  of  anger  be- 
cause you.  too,  have  spent  so  much  of  your 
professional  lives  waiting  out  the  reorganiza- 
tions that  are  delaying  the  fulfillment  of  our 
glorious  aims. 

The  search  for  unity  goes  on,  but  here  Is  the 
rub:  What  Is  happening  as  the  HUD  pro- 
grams undergo  a  still  further  reorganization 
of  the  reorganization?  Who  is  coordinating 
the  legislative  Intent,  spirit,  and  letter  of  the 
laws  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  have  en- 
acted'' 

We  who  have  lived  with  the  whole  bag  for 
more  than  30  years  are  truly  conoorned.  Our 
clients,  the  disadvantaged  famille?.  the  sen- 
ior citizens,  the  dismayed  taxpayers  of  every 
town  across  the  country  are  in  our  offices 
every  day,  asking  questions,  seeking  answers 
They  want  to  know  not  only  about  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  promised  but  also 
what  h.-ippened  to  the  programs  that  have 
been  started.  Where,  for  example,  did  the  re- 
organizations lead  our  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram? In  the  past  year,  rehabilitation  funds 
were  cut  off  three  times.  Is  It  going  to  be  the 
same  story  this  year? 

We  hear  a  lot  of  words  about  how  this 
present  Administration  Is  going  to  change 
things.  But  all  of  us  know,  or  should  know, 
that  words  are  the  politicians'  tools — that 
by  calling  an  old  problem  by  a  new  name 
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they  can  make  it  appear  to  be  a  brand  new 

problem.  Let  me  cit«  an  example. 

In  1970,  at  long  last,  we  discover  that  our 
air  is  foul,  that  our  water  is  dirty,  and  that 
our  soil  Is  contaminated.  In  1970,  we  dis- 
cover this!  And  so  we  are  told  that  we  need 
a  program  to  clean  up  our  environment. 
That's  fine,  but  how  are  we  going  to  clean 
the  air,  purify  the  water,  and  decontaminate 
the  soil  without  spending  any  more  money? 
Are  we  going  to  neglect  the  other  aspects  of 
tlie  environment  that  we  have  been  talking 
about  for  30  years — a  decent  home  and  liv- 
ing environment  for  al!  Americans? 

As  members  of  NAHRO,  we  must  con- 
stajitly  piusue  our  efforts  to  upgrade  the  en- 
vlroiunent,  and  that  Includes  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing  and  good  neighborhoods.  We 
v,-a:it  to  make  darned  sure  that  liobody  for- 
gets that  those  are  pan,  of  the  environment. 
Indeed,  a  basic  part  of  oiu-  environmental 
problems. 

We  have  also  been  told  that  federal  pro- 
grams are  being  redesigned,  or  reorganized, 
to  return  re.-p'.,nsibillty  to  the  local  com- 
munity. What  does  that  mean?  Does  it  mean 
that  we  get  the  federal  funds  we  need  to  do 
our  jobs  or  does  it  mean  that  local  commu- 
nities are  going  to  have  to  go  it  alone  with 
their  own  severely  limited  resources? 

We  are  warned  that  Inflation  has  to  be 
stopped  But  liow  do  we  do  it?  The  demand 
for  urban  renewal  fund.i  Is  approaching  three 
billion  doHars  today,  almost  twice  the 
amount  Congress  has  authorized.  Would  it 
be  inflationary,  then,  to  ask  Congress  for  at 
least  the  full  amcunt  it  has  authorized  for 
this  vital  program?  The  amount  would  still 
be  a  good  deal  less  than  needed.  Yet.  we 
have  the  Administration  asking  Congress  for 
only  one  billion  dollars  this  year— about  half 
the  amount  authorized  and  a  third  of  what 
IS  really  needed.  We  went  through  the  same 
thing  la.=t  year.  Both  we  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Congress,  as  well,  know  this 
sum  is  Inadequate. 

Worse  than  not  asking  for  adequate  funds 
Is  not  using  all  the  money  that  is  avail- 
able. BecaiLse  of  controls  imposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  we  may  not  have  the 
one  billion  dollars  that  is  available  this  fiscal 
year;  we  may  have  only  800  million.  Where 
does  that  leave  cities  with  ongoing  renewal 
programs  that  were  started  in  pre-lnfla- 
tUinary  times.  We  all  know  the  recent  story 
of  the  50  or  more  cities  requesting  additional 
funds  to  complete  projects.  Some  had  their 
requests  slashed  by  up  to  75  percent. 

Philadelphia  needed  between  40  million 
and  50  million  dollars;  it  got  seventeen  and 
a  half.  Chicago  asked  for  39  million;  It  was 
told  to  make  do  with  15.  Boston  Is  seeking 
76  million  dollars;  it  will  receive  15.  All  of 
these  cutbacks  have  been  made  by  HUD  In 
spit3  of  inflation,  changing  conditions,  and 
increased  needs  of  these  cities. 

We  must  ask  ourselves.  Is  it  legally  or 
morally  Justifiable  to  force  cities  to  complete 
on  their  own  a  Job  the  federal  government 
helped  and  encouraged  them  to  start?  Ls  the 
so-called  return  of  responsibility  merely  an 
excuse  to  force  local  taxpayers  to  carry  the 
fi'.ll  burden  for  these  projects  or  to  have  them 
abandoned? 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  HUD  Is  on 
the  same  wavelength  as  Congress  and  the 
re5t  of  us  in  the  field.  Take  a  recent  example. 
In  the  1969  housing  act.  Congress  gave  both 
management  and  tenants  In  public  housing 
a  ma^nlflcent  opportunity.  The  amendment 
sponsored  by  Senator  Brooke  was  supposed 
to  accomplish  three  things:  first,  to  make 
sure  that  no  tenant  has  to  pay  more  than 
25  percent  of  his  Income  for  rent;  second, 
to  help  local  housing  authorities  eliminate 
operatin::  deficits  and  rebuild  badly  depleted 
reserve  funds  to  an  adequate  level;  and 
third,  to  help  local  housing  authorities  pro- 
vide adequate  operating  and  maintenance 
service  while  guaranteeing  the  low-rent 
character  of  the  program. 
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As  most  of  you  know,  March  24  was  the 
legal  deadline  for  putting  Into  effect  tlie 
Brooke  Amendment  rent  adjustment.  HUD 
didn't  have  to  wait  until  March  24,  of  course. 
It  could  have  put  the  adjustments  into  ef- 
fect earlier,  say  by  March  1.  But  It  dldnt. 
It  waited  until  the  '.ast  minute. 

I  wonder  If  people  outside  of  public 
housing  appreciate  the  monumental  task 
that  each  housing  authority  has  been  stuck 
with  making  these  adjustments?  Requiring 
the  pro-rating  of  rent  adjustments  for  seven 
days  In  March  means  the  recomputing  of 
25,000  rental  payments  in  New  York  City, 
alone.  It  also  means  developing  and  sending 
a  carefully  worded  notice  to  each  tenant 
Stating: 

Reason  for  the  adjustment 

The  amount  of  dollar  credit  for  March  and 
each  subsequent  month  that  It  takes  to  put 
this    last   minute    directive   Into    effect 

The  amount  of  rent  to  be  sent  In  for  the 
next  payment,  following  receipt  of  rent  ad- 
justment, and,  finally 

The  new  monthly  rent  and  when  to  start 
paying  it. 

The  n?w  income  determination — another 
bureaucratic  branchild — throws  an  addl- 
tional  unnecessary  administrative  burden  on 
the  local  housing  authority — and  tenants. 
Each  new  application  and  subsequent  re- 
examination of  tenant  income  will  have  to 
be  calculated  twice — once  using  HUD's  new 
definition  of  Income  and  once  using  the 
definition  local  housing  authorities  developed 
and  have  been  tislng  for  years,  with  HUD 
approval. 

What  happens  when  the  tenant  who  has 
an  initial  rent  adjttstment  based  on  the  25 
percent  of  income  formula  reports  a  de- 
crease in  income  before  the  next  regular  re- 
examination? We  will  have  to  go  through  the 
whole  laborious  process  again.  And  God 
knows  what  will  happen  If  a  tenant  fails  to 
report  an  increase  in  income  before  the  regu- 
lar re-examlnatlon.  Will  the  housing  au- 
thority have  to  repay  HUD,  retroactively,  for 
the  overpayment  of  Brooke  Amendment  sub- 
sidy? 

And  why  has  It  taken  so  long  after  the 
1969  housing  act  to  Implement  the  Brooke 
Amendment?  They  had  some  problems,  I 
understand.  It  took  weeks  and  weeks,  for 
Instance,  for  the  finest  legal  talent  in  the 
Department  to  decide  whether  a  tenant  with 
annual  Income  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars  and  four  cents  should 
pay  in  rent  forty-four  dollars  and  four  and 
a  quarter  cents  per  month  or  whether  the 
local  housing  authority  would  be  permitted 
to  round  off  the  rent  to  the  nearest  dollar  or 
ha:  f  dollar. 

I'm  not  kidding.  I'm  telling  you  what  I 
know. 

The  1969  housing  act  also  authorized  HUD 
to  set  aside  funds  to  pick  up  operating  defi- 
cits of  local  housing  authorities.  That  was 
Senator  Brooke's  intent.  We.  In  NAHRO, 
know,  because  we  sat  with  him  and  his  staff 
and  helped  work  out  the  details  with  him. 
There  was  also  supposed  to  be  an  operating 
subsidy  so  that  LHA's  could  maintain  the 
lov/-rent  character  of  their  programs  and 
provide  adequate  services.  But  what  has 
HUD's  position  been?  All  of  this  can  be  taken 
care  of  through — and  I  quote — "economic 
and  efficient  administration."  In  short,  not 
one  thin  dime  for  operating  and  maintenance 
services. 

Hiding  behind  such  terms  as  "economic 
and  efficient  administration"  and  "tenant  re- 
ffKinsibility"  is  an  Implied  threat  to  our 
local  hotising  authorities  that  we  better  make 
our  tenants  behave. 

I  say  at  this  conference,  and  I'm  going  to 
say  it  at  every  conference  across  this  coun- 
try, that  the  ever  Increasing  attempts  by 
some  people  In  high  places  to  make  local 
housing  authorities  and  local  renewal  agen- 
cies, for  that  matter,  scapegoats  for  the  be- 
havior of  some  tenants  or  community  resl- 
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dents  are  cause  for  grave  concern.  And  I  am 
going  to  say  that  we  at  the  local  level  will  be 
eternally  damned  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  ac- 
cept total  responsibility  for  the  changing  be- 
hav;oial  patterns  cf  our  entire  society.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  the  areas  in 
which  we  work  and  the  socioeconomic  prob- 
lems of  our  clients,  we  have  become  handy 
targets  for  those  who  would  point  the  finger 
of  blame  away  from  the  real  causes  of  ill- 
ness in  our  society. 

While  we  will  willingly  accept  our  share  of 
responsibility  and  will  continue  to  do  our 
part,  let  no  one — either  in  HUD  or  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  make  support  of  our 
programs  contingent  on  LPA's  and  LHA's 
changing  the  behavioral  patterns  of  our 
clien:s.  We  need  not  stand  for  such  nonsense. 
I  have  said  that  there  were  some  people 
who  thought  our  search  for  unity  was  shot 
to  hell.  We,  In  NAHRO,  still  have  hope.  When 
the  present  Secretary  of  HUD  took  office,  we 
offered  him  our  full  cooperation  and  know- 
how.  V.'e  created  task  force  ujjon  task  force; 
we  met  for  hour  upon  hour,  day  after  day 
after  day.  to  help  him  and  his  staff  develop 
plans,  programs  and  procedures  to  achieve 
mutual  aims  and  goals. 

I  guess  everyone  In  the  field  of  housing  and 
urban  development  has  heard  something 
about  the  proclaimer  process.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed in  our  Journal  of  Housing  and 
NAHRO  Letter.  We  have  high  hopes  for  this 
process.  It  is  going  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary paper  work,  red  tape,  and  delays. 
It  will  help  us  n-ove  our  programs. 

But  here  we  are  today,  almost  a  year  since 
we  began  talking  about  proclaimer,  more 
than  a  lialf  year  after  we  were  told  they 
were  ready  to  go,  and  we  are  still  waiting 
for  the  first  proclalmers. 

'  We  are  still  searching  for  unity,  but  we 
can't  wait  much  longer  while  we  watch  our 
programs  strangle  on  red  tape,  reorganiza- 
tions, and  the  rest.  Some  people  have  asked 
me  if  there  is  a  credibility  gap  between 
NAHRO  and  HUD.  What  they  really  want 
to  ask  is  whether  I  think  HUD  Is  lying  to  us 
about  wanting  our  cooperation,  about  want- 
ing to  move  programs.  I  personally  don't 
think  the  people  in  HUD  are.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  disturbing  things  going  on. 
Let  me  cite  an  example  with  which  I  am 
personally  familiar.  I  am  sure  there  are  oth- 
ers in  other  cities,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  San  Francisco,  we  have  read  reams  and 
reams  of  copy  about  what's  going  on  in 
housing  production.  The  truth  is  thai  noth- 
ing Is  happening.  But  in  one  of  our  papers 
we  read  how  a  HUD  official  Is  going  to  speed 
the  production  of  new  housing  in  the  city. 
He  tells  a  beautiful  story  at)out  great  In- 
creases m  housing  production.  He  also  says 
something  encouraging  about  how  the  pro- 
duction of  new  housing  is  not  Inflationary, 
Is.  In  fact,  antl-lnflatlonary. 

"With  a  tight  housing  market,"  he  ex- 
plains, "rents  go  up.  Increasing  the  cost  of 
living.  But  if  more  units  are  built  the  pres- 
sure for  raising  rents  decreases,  cOsts  go 
down,  and  inflation  Is  checked.  The  prin- 
ciple was  not  understood  by  previous  ad- 
ministrations, nor  by  the  present  one  dur- 
ing Its  first  few  months." 

In  October  1969,  the  San  Francisco  Hous- 
ing Authority  submitted  a  proposal  that 
was  widely  praised.  We  proposed  200  units 
of  four-,  five-,  and  six-bedroom  family  apart- 
ments on  27  sites  scattered  over  a  "section 
of  San  Francisco.  Each  unit  would  have  Its 
own  entrance,  yard,  the  whole  bit,  so  that 
the  Housing  Authority  could  pursue  the 
great  goal  of  home  ownership  for  poor  peo- 
ple. That's  what  the  Administration  wanted 
or  said  It  wanted. 

The  proposal  sat  and  sat  and  sat,  even 
tbough  we  hadn't  built  a  stick  of  housing 
for  families  in  San  FrancUco  since  1983.  A 
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short  time  ago  our  application  was  returned. 
We  were  told  to  build  more  density  into  our 
projects.  So  after  all  this  talk  about  doing 
away  with  monolithic,  high  rise  structures 
and  the  evils  of  high  density,  what  word  do 
we  get  from  HUD?    'try  for  niore  density.  " 

We  were  also  told  that  our  design  was  too 
expensive.  To  cut  costs.  We  constructed  such 
units  back  in  1963.  And  HUD  expects  us  to 
build  that  same  kind  of  housing  for  the  poor 
In  1970.  It  will  take  us  40  years  to  pay  off  the 
bonds  for  that  1963  housing  and  it  won't  hold 
up  another  ten.  Is  that  what  HUD  calls  fis- 
cal responsibility? 

We  could  have  cheated,  of  course,  on  our 
original  application.  We  could  have  tied  in 
two  or  three  senior  citizen  operations  and 
brought  the  price  down.  But  I  don't  believe 
in  that  kind  of  stuff  and  I  don't  think  that 
anybody  in  NAHRO  should  have  to  resort  to 
that  kind  of  trick. 

But  our  price  was  too  high,  said  the  gen- 
tleman from  HUD,  the  same  gentleman,  in- 
cidentally, who  promised  us  a  method  where- 
by wo  could  submit  an  application  on  Mon- 
day morning  and  walk  out  with  a  go-ahead 
to  begin  construction  the  following  Friday. 
His  people  wouldn't  believe  the  estimates  of 
the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  or,  for 
that  matter,  their  own  regional  office  people 
from  HAA.  So  they  sent  all  the  documenta- 
tion to  guess  who?  The  FHA. 

The  FHA  estimators  took  our  material. 
made  appraisals,  analyzed,  dissected,  and 
compared.  And  what  did  they  come  up  with? 
An  estimate  of  about  130  dollars  less  per  unit. 
On  a  three  million  dollar  project! 

They  couldn't  take  that  in  Washington.  So 
they  came  back  and  said  to  me,  "Hold  the 
design,  take  it  back,  fire  the  architect,  pay 
him  off,  advertise  It  as  a  turnkey  program- 
and  start  all  over". 

Even  a  cursory  check  of  the  data  that  has 
been  accumulated  since  January  of  1963. 
when  this  project  was  first  proposed,  would 
have  shown  them  that  going  Turnkey  would 
mean  writing  off  more  than  $76,000  already 
expended  :;nd  would  resu!:  in  a  per  unit  cost 
of  ever  $2,000  more  than  that  in  the  present 
program.  Who  makes  these  weird  decisions? 
An  Interesting  sideliglit  came  from  an  FHA 
Inspector  assigned  to  check  our  plans.  He 
allegedly  .said  to  an  HAA  representative,  "My 
God,  those  buildings  are  juit  as  good  as  the 
one  I  live  in.  Public  Housing  is  supposed  to 
be  for  poor  people." 

Tl-.is  is  the  kind  of  thinking  I  tnd  every 
LHA  director  I  talk  with  has  to  put  up  w.ili. 
But  I  say  to  you  that  these  units  In  San 
FrancLsco  are  designed  within  the  statutory 
cost  limits  and  they  are  the  only  kind  of 
units  thr.t  I'm  going  to  allow  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  San  Francisco  Housing  .Author- 
ity to  sign  off  on,  because  it's  the  kind  of 
housing  to  which  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  people  who  pay  fedeia:  taxes  are  en- 
titled. We  are  not  going  to  put  up  any  hous- 
ing that  won't  last  the  term  of  the  bonds. 

We  received  a  document  a  few  weeks  ago 
while  all  this  bu.siness  w,th  FHA  and  HUH 
was  going  on.  It  was  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion against  the  United  States  Department  cf 
Housing  end  Urban  Development  and  the 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency.  It 
stated,  in  part,  tliat  HUD  should  not  "have 
approved  the  city's  workable  program  be- 
cau.ie  the  city  was  not  building  enjugh  pub- 
lic housing. 

It  didn't  make  sense  The  federal  noirt 
says  it  won't  let  our  local  renewal  program  go 
until  we  build  more  public  housing.  And  we 
have  1.039  units  of  public  hou,=ing  at  tarious 
places  pipeline— family  housing,  if  you 
please.  We  couldn't  bu.ld  It  until  now  "l>e- 
cause  the  statutory  cost  limit  was  too  low 
and  maybe  we  still  won't  build  it  because 
HUD  seems  to  think  that  Congress  had  some- 
thing else  in  mind  when  it  raised  the  statu- 
tory room  costs. 
We  need  family  housing.  Assistant  Secrc 
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tary  Sam  Jackson  screams  for  it.  "Build  more 
family  housing",  he  says.  The  courts  say, 
■You  don't  have  relocation  sources.  You 
need  more  publ.c  housing".  .And  the  HUD 
prodv.cticn  people  say.  'Go  back  to  the  d.-a-.v- 
me  board". 

is  somebody  trying  to  tell  us  something? 
li  'here  a  negative  strategy  against  the  cen- 
tral cities? 

.'Vn  ass.stant  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  iay;,  we  are  not  going  to 
bUild  any  more  public  housing  m  the  central 
city;  its  ail  gu.ng  to  be  built  in  suburbja.  A 
self-described  apostle  of  the  new  emerging 
majority  says  public  housing  is  needed  not 
In  the  fading  big  cities  but  in  suburbia  and 
tile  bcoin  corridors  of  Florida,  Texas.  Arizona. 
and  Cal.forn.a. 

I,  for  one.  am  not  opposed  to  public  hous- 
ing, in  the  suburbs,  so  long  as  someone  pro- 
vides the  facilities  and  services  and  where- 
withal that  our  clients,  the  people  m  public 
housing,  need  to  live  in  those  communities. 
But  does  our  young  apostle  think  his  new 
emerging  majority — white,  middle  cla'  s.  and 
largely  conservative— is  going  to  provide 
those  facilities  and  out  of  their  ov.ii  local 
property  taxes? 

This  negative  attitude  toward  the  cniiral 
cties  en  the  part  oi  some  in  the  Administra- 
tion places  an  increasing,  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibility on  everyone  In  NAHRO,  We  must 
become  educators,  not  of  each  other  but  of 
our  commissioners  and  everyone  with  whom 
they  have  contracts. 

If  our  urban  centers  are  lo  be  abandoned, 
then  let  Washington  tell  us.  And  let  us  tell 
our  commissioners  and  the  people  tney  repre- 
'^entr— the  churclies.  trade  unions,  business 
groups,  and  the  rest— what  has  to  be  done. 
Each  me.niber  of  NAHRO  must  become  a 
dedicated,  hardv-orklng  apostle  of  his  pro- 
grams and  the  need  for  unity  if  we  are  going 
to  save  our  cities.  And  don  t  anyone  think 
for  a  minute  that  lie  is  safe  because  he  1.? 
out  there  in  a  small  town  with  a  housing  or 
ren'.'val  program.  Anything  that  happens  to 
the  central  city  is  going  to  affect  those  in 
the  smaller  communities 

We  who  know  the  facts  must  make  them 
known  to  the  people,  the  movers  and  shakers 
in  each  community.  Representatives  of  cit- 
izen participation  groups  as  well  as  cf  gov- 
ernment, must  receive  a  full  report  if  we  are 
to  live  up  to  our  legal  and  moral  obligations. 
We  have  a  shocking  story  to  tell. 
Nothing  is  happening  in  housing  except 
a  glut  of  unproven  but  highly  publicized 
ideas  brewed  in  the  minds  of  public  relations 
men. 

Urban  renewal  Is  grinding  to  a  halt  because 
of  fiscal  policies  based  on  political  ex- 
pediency. 

Relocation  in  the  central  cities  under 
present  restrictions  Is  a  myth. 

Code  enforcement  Is  threatened  bv  a  lack 
of  funds  Just  as  the  FACE  program  Is  finally 
being  accepted  by  older  communities  that 
could  be  saved  from  the  slum  blight. 

The  Workable  Programs  submitted  by  most 
cities  are  lies  hatched  with  the  connivance  of 
those  who  sit  In  Judgment  on  their  viability. 
Tlie  Federal  government  Is  trying  to  get  out 
from  under  commitments  made  to  communi- 
ties and  is  moving  to  shift  the  cost  of  these 
commitments  to  the  local  tax  payers. 

Alarming  events  are  being  shaped  In  Wash- 
ington In  the  name  of  economy.  We  are  all 
for  honest  economy  in  government.  But.  I  say 
when  we  send  a  dollar  to  Washington  It  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  that  a  few  cents  come 
back  to  the  local  community  to  be  spent  for 
the  fundamental  right  to  habitation. 

Any  Nation  that  can  simultaneously  fight 
a  war  and  maintain  an  occupation  force  In 
Asia,  send  men  to  the  moon  and  plan  ex- 
ploration beyond  It,  and  bolster  the  econ- 
omies of  countries  making  up  half  the 
world  can  find  some  pennies  In  each  dollar 
for  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  for 
poor  American  people. 


XUM 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GOSHEN  COLLEGE, 
IND.,  AND  ITS  RETIRED  AND  NEW 
PRESIDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outetanding  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
the  United  States  is  located  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent — Goshen  College,  in  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Goshen  College,  which  is  a  4-year,  co- 
ed, liberal  arts  Mennonite  college,  now 
has  nearly  1,200  full-time  students. 

It  is  for  three  reasons  that  I  take  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  these  few 
comments  about  Goshen  College. 

First,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Paul 
Mininger,  who  retired  last  month  as 
president  of  Goshen  College,  a  position 
in  which  he  served  with  great  ability 
and  dedication  over  16  years. 

I  believe  the  following  editorial  from 
the  June  25,  1970,  issue  of  the  Elkhart 
Truth,  is  an  excellent  summary  of  Dr. 
Mininger's  contributions  to  Goshen  Col- 
lege: 

Well  Done.  Dr.  Paul  Mininger 

Dr.  Paul  Mininger,  who  retires  next  Tues- 
day as  president  of  Goshen  College,  has  con- 
tributed outstanding  leadership  during  his 
16-year  tenure  at  that  post. 

Since  Dr.  Mininger  became  president  In 
195*,  Goshen  College  has  expanded  greatly 
not  only  in  physical  size  but  also  in  service 
to  many.  Including  the  whole  Elkhart  County 
community. 

The  number  of  full-time  students  has  In- 
creased from  593  to  1,186,  and  part-time  from 
95  to  310,  and  eight  buildings  were  added. 

Innovations  under  Dr.  Mininger  have  in- 
cluded the  Goshen  Plan  and  the  trimester 
of  study  and  service. 

The  Biblical  Seminary  was  developed  Into 
a  graduate-level  institution.  Dr.  Mininger 
recently  worked  to  separate  the  seminary 
from  the  college.  A  campus  church  also  was 
set  up  In  this  time,  as  well  as  a  community 
government,  with  representatives  of  students, 
faculty  and  administration  participating. 

The  Goshen  College  Counselors  and  Pastors 
program  was  begun;  this  Is  a  vital  link  be- 
tween Mennonite  congregations  and  Elkhart 
County  business.  Industrial  and  community 
leaders  and  the  school. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Mininger's  administra- 
tion Is  reflected  In  his  fine  relations  with  fac- 
ulty, students  and  the  general  community. 
Especially  noteworthy  In  these  troubled 
times  on  campuses  generally.  Dr.  Mininger 
long  has  had  a  policy  of  meeting  with  stu- 
dents Informally  (at  the  campus  snack  shop) 
to  talk  over  matters  of  concern  to  the 
students. 

The  future  of  Goshen  College  Is  bright  not 
only  because  it  has  had  Dr.  Mininger  as 
president  but  because  it  continues  to  have 
an  excellent  over-all  caliber  of  leadership, 
faculty,  student  body  and  community  sup- 

pOTtCTS. 

Goshen  College  has  succeeded  not  only  In 
keeping  faith  with  Its  basic  principles  but 
also  In  responding  to  the  swiftly  changing 
needs  of  the  times. 

The  second  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
speak  of  Goshen  College  Is  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Dr.  Mininger's  distinguished 
successor.  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder, 
presently  professor  at  the  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School,  but  now  to  be  the  10th 
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president  of  Goshen  College,  by  having 
been  elected  to  that  position  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  article,  which  I  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  from  the 
May  1970,  Goshen  College  Bulletin,  is 
a  fine  summary  of  Dr.  Burkholder's  out- 
standing qualifications  for  this  new  re- 
sponsibility; 

Burkholder   Named  President 

Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  professor  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School  and  former  resident 
and  professor  at  Goshen,  has  been  elected  by 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  to  be 
Goshen  College's   tenth   president. 

Dr.  Burkholder  will  as.sume  responslbiltles 
of  the  office  July  1,  1971.  During  the  interim 
year,  Dr.  Carl  Kreider  dean  of  the  College,  will 
be  acting  president.  His  election  was  also 
announced  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Henry  D.  Weaver,  Jr.,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  director  of  International  edu- 
cation, will  be  acting  dean  during  the  Interim 
year,  according  to  action  by  the  Goshen  Col- 
lege Board  of  Overseers.  Prof.  Weaver  Is  cur- 
rently on  sabbatical  leave  in  Nepal. 

Dr.  Paul  Mininger,  whose  resignation  from 
the  office  of  president  Is  effective  June  30, 
has  served  as  chief  executive  of  the  school  for 
16  years. 

GOSHEN    graduate 

Dr.  Burkholder  is  a  1939  Goshen  College 
graduate.  He  received  the  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree  from  Gettysburg  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1952,  the  master  of  theology  degree 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1951, 
and  the  doctor  of  theology  degree  summa 
cum  laude  from  Princeton  in  1958.  In  1965- 
66  on  a  sabbatical  leave  from  Harvard  he  did 
re.search  at  Cambridge  University  in  England. 

Ordained  by  Bishop  D.  A.  Yoder  in  1942,  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Croghan  (N.Y.)  Mennonite 
Church  for  two  year.s.  when  he  volunteered 
for  relief  work  in  China.  After  a  year  of 
service  in  India,  he  administered  the  China 
relief  program  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee and  Church  World  Service  until  De- 
cember, 1948.  when  he  and  his  family  were 
evacuated  from  Shanghai.  He  returned  to  the 
Far  East  in  1954  as  relief  commissioner  to 
Vietnam  under  Church  World   Service. 

In  1949  he  Joined  the  faculty  of  Goshen 
College,  where  he  taught  Bible  and  philos- 
ophy courses  for  12  years.  Former  students 
will  remember  h!m  as  teacher  of  such  courses 
as  Introduction  to  Christianity,  fundamen- 
tals of  Christian  faith.  Christian  dlsclpleship, 
Introduction  to  philosophy,  logic  and  ethics. 

In  1961  he  accepted  a  post  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School  to  develop  a  new  program  In 
the  structure  and  mission  of  the  church,  a 
program  which  emerged  as  a  new  department 
of  the  church.  In  1964  he  was  named  by  Har- 
vard President  Pusey  to  the  chair  of  Victor 
S.  Thomas  Professor  of  Divinity.  Also  at  Har- 
vard he  has  organized  an  extensive  field  edu- 
cation program  for  the  Divinity  School  plus 
a  post-graduate  program  In  continuing  edu- 
cation for  ministers.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
president's  committee  on  Clinical  Psychology 
and  is  helping  to  set  up  an  interdisciplinary 
program  In  clinical  psychology  and  public 
practice  at  Harvard. 

pastor  and  WKXTmt 

When  the  Burkholders  moved  to  Harvard  In 
1961.  they  immediately  organized  a  Men- 
nonite fellowship,  which  meets  regularly  In 
their  home.  Dr.  Burkholder  serves  as  one  of  Its 
pastors. 

An  author,  he  has  written  numerouB  arti- 
cles for  theological  and  denominational  pub- 
lications, plus  a  variety  of  booklets,  and  con- 
tributed to  a  number  of  books.  Currently 
in  process  are  two  articles  and  a  book,  "The 
Third  Way." 

In  1969  Dr.  Burkholder  was  appointed  by 
the  denomination-wide  board  of  education — 
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the  same  board  which  elected  him  president— 
as  the  Conrad  Grebel  Lecturer.  His  lecture 
series  in  church  renewal  was  delivered  at  a 
number  of  places.  Including  Goshen  College. 

NAXrVK    or    PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr.  Burkholder.  52,  Is  a  native  of  Newvllle, 
Pa.,  the  son  of  the  late  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Burkholder.  Prof.  Burkholder  was  a  teacher 
of  philosophy  of  education  at  Shlppensburg 
State  College. 

Dr.  Burkholder  Is  married  to  the  former 
Harriet  Lapp,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
J.  Lapp,  who  served  as  Interim  president  of 
Goshen  College  1918-19  and  was  one  of  the 
denomination's  early  missionaries  to  India. 

The  Burkholders  are  parents  of  two  sona 
and  two  daughters,  Myrna,  a  1963  Goshen 
College  graduate,  is  a  social  worker  In  New 
York;  Howard  Is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Unl- 
versity  and  a  candidate  for  the  B.D.  degree  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School;  Janet  Louise  Is  a 
Junior  at  Goshen  College;  and  Gerald  Is  a 
high  school  freshman. 

Dr.  Burkholder  plans  to  stay  at  Harvard 
until  February  1,  1971,  to  carry  forward  work 
already  begun.  Between  then  and  July  1  he 
will  be  preparing  for  his  new  assignment,  and 
visiting  colleges  and  the  Study-Service  Tri- 
mester units  abroad  operated  by  Goshen 
College. 

The  Burkholders  live  at  42  Frost  Street, 
Arlington,  Massachusetts. 

And  third,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  long  been  interested  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  particularly  in  international 
education.  I  should  like  to  make  special 
note  of  the  pioneering  that  Goshen  Col- 
lege has  done  in  the  field  of  intercul- 
tural  education  and  service. 

Following,  therefore,  is  an  article 
from  the  January  1970,  issue  of  the  pub- 
lication "IntercultiU'al  Education"  pub- 
lished by  the  organization.  Education 
and  World  Affairs,  which  describes  the 
unique  education  and  service  program 
at  Groshen  College:  T 

Education  and  Service 

Intercultural  education  and  service  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  at  a  small  liberal  arti 
college  in  Goshen,  Indiana.  Below  is  a  de- 
scription of  Goshen  College's  new  Study- 
Service  Abroad  program  which  sent  281  stu- 
dents to  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  Guade- 
lupe,  Honduras,  and  Jamaica  at  no  extra 
cost  to  the  student  last  year. 

A  year  ago,  Goshen  College,  a  four-year, 
co-ed,  liberal  arts  Mennonite  college  of  1,100 
students,  launched  a  new  academic  program 
that  takes  every  student  off  the  campus  and 
throws  him,  largely  on  his  own  resources,  _ 
Into  a  developing  country  for  a  normal  trl-  ■ 
mester  of  education.  ■ 

Educators  and  community  leaders  who 
have  watched  the  program  in  action  be- 
lieve it  may  be  the  leading  edge  of  a  major 
new  movement  in  higher  education.  More 
important,  perhaps,  the  students  who  have 
been  through  It  endorse  it  strongly.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  say  It  has  helped 
them  to  an  important  new  sense  of  self-iden- 
tity. 

BACKGROUND  AND  OBJECTrVES  OF  PROGRAM 

The  new  academic  program  was  launched 
in  the  fall  of  1968  following  two  years  of 
study  by  a  select  college  committee,  formed 
In  the  beUef  that  traditional  education  was 
becoming  obsolete  as  a  means  of  preparing 
students  for  a  meaningful  life — and  that 
time  was  running  out  for  the  small,  Inde- 
pendent college  unless  it  could  demonstrate 
a  useful  and  special  function  of  Ita 
own.  ...  y 

The  result  of  the  study  was  that  Goshen 
decided  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
what  other  American  colleges  had  done.  It 
set  up  a  trimester  academic  calendar,  itself 
not  unique,  but  crucial  to  a  new  concept 


of  letting  the  student  tailor  nis  educational 
program  to  his  own  needs,  aspirations,  and 
financial  circumstances.  (70%  of  the  stu- 
dents are  Mennonite;  30%  belong  to  other 
denominations.  One  third  are  from  north- 
em  Indiana;  the  rest  from  other  states  and 
countries.  There  are  20  American  blacks  and 
30  International  students  from  20  countries. 
Most  Goshen  students  are  from  families  ol 
relatively  modest  means.) 

Most  Important,  one  14-week  trimester 
of  education  could  be  earmarked  as  a  man- 
datory term  of  study  and  service  abroad.  The 
Idea  was,  and  is,  to  give  the  student  a  shock- 
Immerslon  in  a  foreign  culture  in  order  to: 

1.  Examine  and  experience  another  cul- 
ture in  order  to  understand  and  respect  it 
and  his  own  culture. 

2.  Live  under  a  different  government  in 
order  to  sense  the  meaning  of  nationhood 
for  a  country  other  than  the  participant's 
native  country. 

3.  Experience  being  part  of  a  minority — 
racially,  socially,  lingtiistlcally,  and  reli- 
giously, to  place  his  role  in  his  own  cul- 
ture In  a  new  persi>ectlve. 

4.  Develop  a  viewpoint  and  understanding 
necessary  to  live  and  work  effectively  in  a 
world  made  smaller  by  transportation  and 
communication  facilities. 

"  5.  Understand  through  exposure  to  its 
causes  the  process  of  the  revolutions  of  our 
time:  technological.  Industrial,  political,  ed- 
ucational and  th«3  "revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations." 

6.  Confront  desperate  physical  and  spiritual 
need  In  a  context  where  he  can  see  possi- 
bilities of  tislng  his  "culture  for  service." 

7.  Meet  specific  physical.  Intellectual, 
spiritual  or  other  needs  in  another  culture. 

8.  Experience  an  Intensive  relationship  as 
B  part  of  a  small  group  with  one  or  two 
faculty  memljers  before  he  has  decided  on 
his  collegiate  and  vocational  goals. 

9.  To  contribute  to  a  climate  of  Interna- 
tional understanding  and  interest  on  the 
Goehen  College  campus. 

POINTS    OF   DIFFERENCE 

Only  three  colleges  In  the  nation  send  all 
of  their  students  abroad.  They  are  Kalama- 
zoo. Michigan;  Lake  Erie  College,  In  Palnes- 
Tllle,  Ohio;  and  now  Goshen.  Kalamazoo  and 
lAke  Erie  send  their  students,  usually  their 
Juniors,  to  universities  In  Europe. 

Goshen  Is  the  only  college  in  the  United 
States  to  send  all  of  its  students  abroad — not 
to  another  college  or  university — but  to  a 
developing  nation  to  spend  a  normal  term  of 
education  In  a  program  of  study  and  service. 
The  trimester  abroad  is  Integrated  into  the 
academic  program  and  paid  for  out  of  normal 
enrollment  costs. 

THE    FIRST    YEAR 

lAtin-America  and  the  Caribbean  were 
chosen  for  the  Goshen  program  for  several 
reasons.  Many  of  the  countries  are  devel- 
oping and  offer  the  degree  of  cultural  shock 
desired.  They  provide  a  rich  opportunity  for 
study  In  a  variety  of  subject  fields.  Almost 
all  demand  communication  In  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. And,  over  the  years,  Mennonltes  in 
social  work  have  built  up  helpful  contacts  in 
these  countries.  .  .  . 

At  each  location,  three  groups  of  15  to  25 
students  were  taught  during  the  school  year. 
A  regular  faculty  member  of  the  college  was, 
and  will  be,  sent  on  location  for  at  least  a 
year  to  administer  the  program.  He  t>ecome6, 
by  necessity,  far  more  than  a  conventional 
college  professor— a  guide,  linguist,  big 
toother,  diplomat,  expediter.  He  arranges 
housing  for  his  charges,  finds  each  a  "father" 
and  a  "mother"  In  the  host  nation,  sets  up 
study  assignments,  monitors  them  periodi- 
cally, listens  to  the  students'  problems,  acts 
as  disciplinarian,  provides  a  shoulder  to  cry 
on.  He  deals  extensively  with  nationals  of 
the  country,  who  are  asked  to  help  admin- 
ister parts  of  the  program  and— at  variotia 
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levels  of  the  establishment — helps  get  things 
done  at  city  hall. 

Coordinator  of  the  new  program  is  Arlln 
Hunsberger,  a  meml>er  of  the  International 
Studies  Division  at  Goshen  College.  He  feels 
that  a  significant  effect  of  the  SST  program 
Is  the  chance  it  has  afforded  local  people  of 
the  host  countries  to  interact  on  a  more  nor- 
mal basis  with  the  average  American,  as  op- 
posed to  the  tourist,  the  missionary,  or  the 
government  official,  all  of  whom  tend  to  be 
unapproachable.  He  relates  further  that  a 
possible  result  of  the  program  within  the  col- 
lege has  been  the  increased  Interest  in  edu- 
cation and  teaching  as  a  career  among  stu- 
dents who  have  returned. 

According  to  the  present  plans  for  expan- 
sion, in  1970-71  Goshen  College  will  go  to 
Germany  and  to  the  Far  East  (at  an  extra 
cost  because  of  travel  expenses)  as  well  as 
to  the  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
countries. 


DALLAS  REPORTS  BUSINESS  GOOD 
AND  OPTIMISTIC 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITrATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's Dallas  Times  Herald  had  an  enthu- 
siastic story  about  the  Dallas  Market 
Center.  Trammell  Crow's  great  market- 
ing complex  provides  a  showplace  and 
trading  center  for  the  Nation. 

Richard  Curry,  business  editor  of  the 
Herald  made  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
gift  and  hardware  show.  Business  was 
running  ahead,  setting  new  sales  records. 
Thinking  is  positive  and  the  outlook  is 
optimistic.  In  a  headline  story  of  "What 
Rec^ion?"  read  Curry's  analysis  of  the 
big  gift  show: 

"Recession?  What  recession?  Business  is 
Just  great.  We're  not  in  any  recession." 

This  was  the  answer  of  one  exhibitor  at 
the  Christmas  Gift,  Jewelry  and  Housewares 
Show  last  week  at  Dallas  Market  Center  to 
the  question  of  how  current  economic  un- 
certainties are  affecting  buying  at  the  re- 
tailer level. 

A  spot  check  with  exhibitors,  retail  buyers 
and  Market  Centers  executives  as  the  market 
closed  showed  business  at  the  market — which 
ranks  second  only  to  New  York  in  national 
Importance — has  generally  held  up  at  least 
as  well  a»  t^^e  1969  record  and,  in  many  indi- 
vidual cases,  surpassed  a  year  ago. 

Tlie  numt>er  of  buyers  attending  the  show, 
held  July  4-10,  was  up  22 ',i  per  cent  toward 
the  close  of  the  market. 

Buyer-seller  sentiment  at  the  market  is 
considered  imp)ortant  for  several  reasons.  At- 
tendance at  the  show  is  so  large  that  It  rep- 
resents a  good  cross  section  of  retailer  opin- 
ion now  as  to  how  sales  at  the  consiuner  level 
w-ill  hold  up  for  the  next  six  months,  a  period 
many  are  predicting  will  he  characterized  by 
further  business  softness. 

Godcheaux  Levi,  president  of  Select  Im- 
ports, a  firm  which  op>erates  nationally  in 
the  decorative  accessory  and  better  quality 
gift  field,  said  his  firm's  sales  level  this  year 
is  running  ahead  of  1969.  which  was  a  record 
year.  Business  Is  up  at  all  of  Select  Imports 
showrooms  in  major  market  centers  except 
for  New  York. 

Levi  said  retailers  are  not  being  influenced 
one  way  or  the  other  by  fears  of  inflation 
or  recession  today.  "If  the  value  Is  there  and 
the  design  Is  there,  the  item  will  sell." 

The  importing  firm  executive  pwinted  out 
a  factor  which  was  voiced  by  more  than  one 
wholesaler  at  the  show  last  week.  That  is, 
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high  ticket  Items  are  selling  very  well  today 
with  little  or  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
retailers  to  buy  the  more  expensive  items  for 
resale  to  the  consumer. 

Another  factor  at  work  today  is  that  many 
retailers  who  had  let  inventories  dwindle 
earlier  In  the  year  because  of  economic  un- 
certainties and  tight  money  are  now  being 
forced  to  restock.  "If  they  let  their  inven- 
tories slip,  thev've  got  to  have  new  merchan- 
dise." 

Tod  Riddell  said  he  feels  his  showroom's 
business  is  a  good  barometer  of  current  busi- 
ness conditions  because  it  has  the  "most 
expensive  non-essential"  lines. 

"This  has  been  a  spectacular  market." 
Ridden  said.  "And  I  thought  It  would  be  a 
very  tight  money  market.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  influx  of  out  of  state  buyers 
from  areas  never  represented  here  before." 

Ridden  said  his  shop  had  sold  out  of  every 
one-of-a-kind  luxury  item  In  stock,  includ- 
ing a  group  of  antique  music  boxes  which 
sold  for  up  to  $2,000  apiece. 

Several  wholesaler-exlilbltors  said  they  had 
been  apprehensive  about  how  business  vol- 
ume would  materialize  prior  to  the  opeii.ng 
of  the  market  because  of  the  unsteady  news 
b.ickground  this  year.  But  no  e.xhibitor  sur- 
veyed reported  poor  business  volume,  with 
most  reporting  business  at  least  as  good  as 
last  year. 

Keith  Smith  with  Crlssman-Smlth.  a  gifts 
and  decorative  accessories  shop,  said  that 
buyer  traffic  had  remained  continuous,  which 
he  said  was  "most  unusual."  Buying  has 
been  strong  with  buyers  "more  positive  in 
placing  orders,"  according  to  Smith. 

Joel  McLendon,  who  operates  a  glfts-china- 
crystal  showroom,  said  his  shop's  business 
had  surpassed  last  July  market's  total  orders 
by  Tuesday.  "We  think  we  will  go  over  last 
September  show's  sa'.es,"  he  said,  add.ng  that 
the  September  show  is  normally  the  biggest 
of  the  year. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
we  set  aside  a  week  in  June  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  millions  of  people  who  still  Live 
midst  the  shadows  of  suppression.  Each 
year,  we  acknowledge  Captive  Nations 
Week,  and  reafiQrm  our  commitment  to 
restoring  freedom  to  all  mankind. 

The  people  who  live  within  these  cap- 
tive nations  have  always  demonstrated 
tremendous  courage  and  dedication  to 
the  restoration  of  freedom  to  their  land. 

On  this  important  occasion,  I  therefore 
urge  all  of  us  to  publicly  reaffirm  our 
responsibility  to  bring  peace  and  free- 
dom  to  all  lands. 

Living  in  freedom,  we  often  tend  to 
forget  that  much  of  the  world  still  lan- 
guishes under  Communist  domination. 
The  forthcoming  week  should  provide 
us  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
search  our  consciences  for  where  we 
stand  in  freeing  all  captive  nations.  We 
must  never  cease  to  dedicate  our  efforts 
to  bringing  these  captive  {peoples  the 
freedom  they  deserve.  Let  this  week  sig- 
nify ever  increasing  dedication  toward 
the  establishment  of  permanent  peace 
throughout  the  world,  and  peaceful  and 
free  lives  for  all  mankind. 
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ONE  MAN  FINDS  HEAVEN 
ON  EARTH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  come  across  an  interest- 
ing column  by  Bob  Considine  published 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  Tues- 
day, May  26,  1970.  which  refers  to  a 
longtime  friend  of  mine  and  his  little 
granddaughter.  It  is  entitled  "One  Man 
Finds  Heaven  on  Earth,"  and  it  starts 
with  Sam  Pryor's  question,  "Where  is 
Heaven?" 

Under      the     permission     heretofore 

granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 

House  I  am  pleased  to  include  with  these 

remarks  Considine 's  entire  column: 

One  Man  Finds  Heaven  on  E.arth 

(By   Bob   Considine) 

Hana  MAUi.~Sam  Pryor  said  to  his  visiting 
8  year  old  grandchild  Cynthia  "Where  Is 
Heaven?" 

The  child  pointed  up  at  the  washed  blue 
sky  over  this,  the  loveliest  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  The  trim,  perennially  vigorous  72  year 
old  former  vice  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways  Indicated  that  ne  was  sur- 
prised by  the  child's  answer 

"Really?"  he  asked.  "Have  you  thought  that 
this  might  be  Heaven?"  With  a  soft  gesture 
he  drew  the  girl's  attention  to  the  breathtak- 
ing colorful  garden  that  has  captured  the 
Pryor  home,  to  the  great  pastures  that  are 
more  like  golf  courses  than  homes  for  Here- 
fords,  to  the  green  mountains  stitched  with 
lacy  waterfalls,  to  the  whipped  cream  waves 
throwing  themselves  against  the  black  rocks 
below  and  a-ross  the  blue  channel  to  the 
Big  Island. 

"What  can  Heaven  possibly  have  beyond 
these  hills,  our  birds,  sunshine,  our  grass. 
little  fish  and  big  whales,  our  music,  our 
books?" 

"I  sometimes  think  that  God  starts  us  out 
In  Heaven  and  gives  us  a  certiin  number  of 
years  for  us  to  prove  that  we  deserve  it.  If 
we  don't,  well,  we  don't  get  back  to  it" 

This  tlrele.ssly  hospitable  man  and  his 
wonderful  wife.  Mary  Tay  (for  Taylor),  live 
here  about  six  months  of  each  year.  Their 
household  pets  are  four  Incredibly  agile  lit- 
tle apes — gibbons.  Their  favorite  among 
these  is  Kippy.  an  astonishing  microcosm  of 
a  human.  Kippy  goes  wherever  the  Pryors  go. 
always  smartly  dressed  in  diapers.  He  takes 
along  his  bottle  of  milk  or  his  pacifier,  or 
sometimes  sucks  on  May  Tay's  little  finger, 
his  graceful  right  arm  resting  on  her  shoul- 
der. 

Sam  doesn't  have  help.  In  the  rich  land- 
holder sense  of  that  patronizing  word.  The 
people  v.ho  work  around  the  ranch,  the  gar- 
dens and  the  house  are  all  pure  Hawaiian. 
He  paid  off  the  architect  who  drew  up  plans 
for  a  splendid  mansion,  then  built  his  own 
kind  of  house.  No  larger  or  more  prepossess- 
ing than  the  Hawaiian  houses  nearby. 

They  are  good  neighbors.  Soon  Sam  and 
Mary  Tay  will  have  other  neighbors,  their 
old  friends  the  Lindberghs.  The  house  that 
Lindbergh  and  his  wife  Anne  designed  Is 
neanng  cempletion.  In  the  leisurely  manner 
of  Hawaii  Should  be  ready  for  occupancy 
a  couple  of  years  hence,  when  the  legendary 
Llndy  is  70. " 

The  nearest  "shopping  center"  to  the  Pry- 
ors Is  1 1  miles  down  a  narrow  twisting  road 
through  forests  of  eucalyptus,  bamboo,  or- 
chids, plumeria.  hibiscus.  African  tulip  trees 
and  other  products  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
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Flights  of  Mynah  birds  took  off  from  the  road 
as  we  approached.  And  everywhere  there  was 
the  sound  of  water  falling,  beautiful  clean, 
cool  drialclng  water  finding  its  way  to  the 
sea 

The  "shopping  center"  Is  the  Ha-segawa 
General  Store.  It  must  have  been  stocked  by 
a  Magpie. 

Literally,  the  store  Is  filled  to  the  rafters 
with  .all  of  man's  needs  in  life — food,  cloth- 
ing, medicines,  tools,  toys,  T'V  sets,  sewing 
machines,  stoves,  chlnaware.  needles,  plain 
and  fancy  poi.  postage  stamps,  parasols,  flow- 
ers, seed,  books,  bumper  stickers  ("Fight 
smog — buy  horses")  and  Mr.  Hasegawa  would 
be  happy  to  sell  you  a  Datsun  station  wagon 
to  go  with  the  sticker,  and  fill  up  the  tank  at 
the  Hasegawa  Service  Station. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  Sam's  paradise  from 
Honolulu  Is  the  slowest  way.  by  air  that  is. 
Sam  and  his  son  Tap.  who  built  the  world 
famous  Sea  Life  PiU-k — recently  the  setting 
for  an  Arthur  Godfrey  TV  special  —took  over 
Royal  Hawaiian  Airlines  last  year  when  that 
inter-island  shuttle  service  was  losing  $20,000 
a  month.  Now  it's  in  the  black  and  the  rea- 
son is  apparent.  The  pilots  of  the  line's  twin- 
engined  Cessnas  fly  low  and  slow,  and  you 
see  a  thousand  times  more  of  these  enchant- 
ed isles  than  the  competitors  can  show  you  in 
their  multi-million  dollar  Jets. 

V^ertly,  Sam  was  telling  Cynthia  God's 
truth. 
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CON  SON  ISLAND  PRISON 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday,  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  man's  most 
basic  quest  is  freedom,  freedom  from 
those  forces  which  threaten  both  the  in- 
dividual and  collective  independence.  In 
order  to  further  the  cau.'^e  of  freedom,  the 
assembly  of  captive  European  nations 
was  established  25  years  ago.  After  all 
this  time,  a  permanent  and  just  solu- 
tion ha.=  yet  to  be  found  for  the  prob- 
lems which  appeared  in  ea.st  central 
Europe  as  a  result  of  World  War  II. 

The  traditional  world  order  is  rapidly 
changing.  This  is  an  era  of  greater  mo- 
bility and  great  communication,  when 
the  world  grows  increasingly  small  with 
increasing  evidences  of  breakthroughs 
toward  a  world  community.  Unfortunate- 
ly there  remains  those  who  cannot  bene- 
fit from  this  increased  international- 
ism, since  free  exchange  of  ideas 
can  only  occur  among  free  people.  Cen- 
sorship, repression,  dictatorship,  and 
restraint  continue  to  stifle  the  intellec- 
tual and  economic  lives  of  many.  At- 
t-^mpts  have  been  made  by  states  and 
individuals  to  undermine  this  oppression, 
but  to  no  avail. 

Livin::  as  we  do  in  a  country  of  limit- 
less freedom,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend 
the  full  scope  of  the  incursions  upon  hu- 
man liberties  which  we  take  for  granted; 
yet  such  strangulation  is  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  man's  natural  rights. 

Therefore.  I  urge  all  to  reaffirm  their 
cffortvS  on  behalf  of  all  repressed  people 
during  Captive  Nations  Week  of  July 
12-18.  May  we  all  work  to  achieve  free- 
dom and  independence  of  all  mankind; 
for  no  man  is  entirely  free  until  all  men 
are  free. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  condi- 
tions at  Con  Son  Island  Prison — condi- 
tions which  some  might  otherwise  be  un- 
aware of  but  for  the  diligence  and 
concern  of  our  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr,  Hawkins  of  California  and 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee — are  an 
atrosity.  They  cannot  be  condoned.  But 
while  in  no  way  wLshing  to  pass  over  the 
inhumanity  they  present,  I  want  to  stress 
that  we  must  not  be  misdirected  as  to  the 
very  essential  meanings  of  these  revela- 
tions. 

Con  Son  Island  Prison  shows  the  irony 
of  the  argument  used  by  President  Nixon, 
and  President  Johnson  before  him,  that 
we  are  fighting  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

Were  Con  Son  Island  Prison  an  isolated 
aspect  of  the  South  Vietnam's  govern- 
mental apparatus,  some  might  be  able  to 
dismiss  it  after  the  ritualized  rhetoric  of 
condemnation.  However,  the  prison  is,  in 
fact,  not  unique.  The  Thieu-Ky  regime  is 
an  oppressive  government,  countenanc- 
ing no  dissent.  It  represses  those  South 
Vietnamese  who  seek  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  which  has  beset 
their  land. 

This  is  the  government  which  the 
United  States  supports — by  rhetoric,  by 
arms  and  materiel,  and  by  the  blood  of 
our  young  men.  This  is  the  government 
for  which  the  United  States  fights  a  war 
supposedly  to  secure  the  right  of  sell- 
determination. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
July  9  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
offers  some  very  worthwhile  insights 
about  the  "tiger  cages"  at  Con  Son  Island 
Prison  and  the  war.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues : 

(From   the   Washington  I>ost,   July  9.   1970] 
The  "Tiger  Cages"  at  Conson 

The  United  States  Mission  has  every  good 
reason  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  oper- 
ation of  South  Vietnam's  prison  system,  in 
general,  and  for  the  shocking  conditions  un- 
der which  prisoners  are  confined  at  Conson 
Island.  In  particular.  For  one  thing,  there 
isn't  much  we  can  do  about  the  way  Viet- 
namese have  been  treating  each  other  for 
centuries;  It  was  ever  thus,  you  might  say, 
and  we  are  in  no  position  to  look  down  In 
self-righteous  horror  anyway — some  of  our 
own  prisons,  even  today,  are  nothing  to  brag 
about.  So  we  do  not  have  to  hit  ourselves 
over  the  head  for  Conson  Island  and  we 
should  not;  the  North  Vietnamese  will  be 
quick  enough  to  try  to  exploit  it  as  somehow 
relevant  to  our  claims  about  their  mistreat- 
ment of  American  POWs,  In  any  case. 

Nor  do  the  "Tiger  Cages"  suddenly  become 
a  fresh  argument  for  removing  ourselves  in- 
stantly from  this  war.  Conson  Island  has 
been  a  human  sump  since  French  colonial 
days;  first  a  penal  colony,  it  was  famous — or 
notorious — for  Its  brutal  conditions  back  in 
the  days  when  the  Inmates  were  the  political 
enemies  of  out  great  friend  and  ally  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem:  horror  stories  about  the  Island 
appeared  in  this  newspaper  as  long  ago  as 
1965. 

In  short,  there  is  enough  to  blame  our- 
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selves  for  in  Vietnam,  and  there  are  enough 
reasons  for  accelerating  our  extrication  from 
Vietnam,  without  Conson;  the  real  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  Initiative  and  per- 
sistence of  Congressmen  Anderson  and  Haw- 
kins and  of  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Harkin.  the  erst- 
while committee  sta.T  member,  lie  elsewhere. 
What  their  adventure  at  Conson  tells  us, 
first,  is  something  about  the  perils  and  pit- 
falls of  official  fact-finding  tours,  for  what 
happened  there  is  almost  without  precedent : 
the  fact-finders  uncovered  a  fact  They  saw 
something  that  wasn't  on  the  program,  some- 
thing they  were  not  supposed  to  see.  This 
may  not  sound  like  much  until  you  consider 
the  record.  With  the  notable  exception  of 
Mr.  George  Romney,  who  discovered  that  he 
had  been  'brainwashed"  and  had  the  singu- 
lar courage  to  admit  it  publicly,  most  VIP 
visitors  don't  even  know  they  are  getting  the 
treatment;  most  of  them  come  back  burbling 
about  progress  and  burgeoning  democracy 
and  pacification  gains  and  soaring  morale 
and,  yes,  victory. 

Contrast  the  ingenuity  and  healthy  skepti- 
cism and  open-mlndednesa  of  Messrs.  Ander- 
son and  Hawkins  with  the  pitiful  delegation 
of  senators,   representatives    and    governors 
who  went  out  on  Piesldent  Nixon's  invitation 
at  the  height  of  the  Senate  debate  on  the  war 
powers  and  Cambodia.  After  a  full  four  days. 
they  returned  to  sign  a  report  (Sen.  Mclntvre 
excepted,  to  his  credit)   which  was  actua'lly 
drafted  by  a  White  House  aide  and  which 
said,  among  other  things:  "We  were  at  liberty 
to  see  and  talk  with  anyone  we  wished  In 
regard  to  any  aspect  of  the  war."  Now  they 
know  of  one  corner  of  the  war,  one  piece  of 
the  Big  Picture,  which  they  somehow  missed. 
So  that's  one  lesson;  beware  of  the  fact- 
finder, the  Instant  expert  who  observes  the 
staged  exercise  and  gets  the  white-tablecloth 
treatment  with  the  maps  and  the  pointers 
and  the  shaves  and  haircuts  for  the  troops 
and  the  captured  weapons,  which  have  been 
removed  and  nicely  cleaned,  and  replaced  In 
the  sanctuary  bunkers  for  a  first-hand  look. 
And  the  second  lesson,  more  Important.  Is 
that  the  United  States  government  ought  to 
stop  talking  in  the  rose-tinted  way  it  talks 
about  the  war,  and  our  Saigon  ally  and  a 
•Just  peace"  because  all  It  does  is  set  people 
up  for  a  fall  when  the  nasty  facts  seep  out 
We  are  not  supporting  Jeffersonlan  democ- 
racy In  Saigon  and  never  have  been;  we  are 
not  capable  of  changing  the  ways  of  another 
people  with  a  radically  different  culture  on  a 
distant  continent— a  people  who  in  one  sense 
and  at  a  certain  level,  practice  more  repre- 
sentative government   than   we   do,   and   in 
other  ways  do  not  and  can't  be  made  to,  for 
all  the  men  and  money  we  pour  in.  We  are 
supporting  a  rough,  ruthless,  military  regime, 
"Tiger  Cages"  and  all,  and  In  the  absence  of 
some  sort  of  patchwork  political  settlement 
which   won't    produce    anything    essentially 
more  appealing  in  Jeffersonlan  terms,  we  are 
trying  to  whip  it  into  shape  so  that  It  can 
s'apport  Itself  and  we  can  come  home.  That 
IS  the  administration's  purpose,  as  best  we 
c&n  understand  It,  and  we  only  set  ourselves 
up  for  shattering  disillusionment  when  we 
describe  it  otherwise  or  pretend  that  we  are 
foiag  ssmething  else. 
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Congressman  O'Neill,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Congressman  Gubser. 
This  support  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Tony  T.  Dechant, 
president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union! 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

July  9.  1970. 
Hon.  Hale  Boggs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
WoifLxngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boggs:  I  highly  com- 
mend your  unqualified  support  of  the  anti- 
secrecy  amendments  to  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  (H.R.  17654) 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  bipartisan 
reform  is  long  overdue  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  your  leadership  in  working 
for  the  O'Nelll-Gubser  proposal  will  hopefuUy 
set  the  precedent  for  final  passage. 

There  Is  no  question  that   these  amend- 
ments will  strengthen  the  open,  representa- 
tive and  democratic  legislative  process. 
Sincerely, 

Tony  T.  Dechant. 
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FEDERAL  GUIDELINES  FOR 
POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 


RRTSION  OF   THE   RULES   OF  THE 
fK)USE  REGARDING  TELLER  VOT- 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
mounting  public  support  for  revision  of 
"le  rules  of  the  House  regarding  the 
K  "'■^^  of  teller  voting  as  proposed 
oy  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  July  13.  1970 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.   Speaker,    re- 
cently the  Civil  Service  Commission  is- 
sued a  revised  listing  of  guidelines  defin- 
ing the  extent  of  political  activity  for 
Federal  employees  and  State  and  local 
employees  who  work  in  federally  aided 
programs.  In  the  political  arena  there  is 
a  number  of  activities  of  various  types 
which  are  open  to  those  in  the  private 
sector  but  which  carry  restrictions  as  far 
as  Federal  employees  or  those  working  in 
federally  funded  programs  are  concerned. 
For  instance,  Federal  employees  may  as- 
sist in  voter  registration  drives,  but  may 
not  work  to  register  voters  for  one  party 
only.  They  may  campaign  for  or  against 
referendum      questions,      constitutional 
amendments,  municipal  ordinances,  and 
so   forth,    but   may   not  campaign   for 
partisan  candidates  or  political  parties. 
There  are  a  number  of  additional  restric- 
tions which  should  be  at  the  fingerstips 
of  Federal  employees  who  wish  to  be  ac- 
tive in  political  campaigns. 

For  additional  information,  employees 
should  contact  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  Civil  Service  Commission,  1900 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20415. 

Following  are  the  CSC  revised  guide- 
lines as  they  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Times  of  July  15, 1970: 

Political  Activity  Gthdelines  for  Federal 
Employees 
You  may  register  and  vote  as  you  choose. 
You  may  assist  in  voter  registration  drives. 
You  may  express  your  opinion  about  candi- 
dates and  Issues. 

You  may  participate  In  campaigns  where 
none  of  the  candidates  represent  a  political 
party. 

You  may  contribute  money  to  a  political 
organization  or  attend  a  political  fund-rais- 
ing function. 

You  may  wear  or  display  political  badges, 
buttons  or  stickers. 

You  may  attend  political  rallies  and  meet- 
ings. 

You  may  Join  a  political  club  or  party. 

You  may  sign  nominating  petitions. 

You    may    campaign    for    or    against    re- 


ferendum questions,  constitutional  amend- 
ments, municipal  ordinances,  etc. 

You  may  not  can.palgn  for  partisan  candi- 
dates or  political  parties. 

You  may  not  work  to  register  voters  for 
one  party  only. 

You  may  not  make  campaien  speeches  or 
engage  in  other  activity  to  elect  a  partisan 
candidate. 

You  may  not  be  a  candidate  or  work  m 
a  campaign  national  or  state  political  party. 

You  may  not  collect  contributions  or  sell 
tickets   to  political   fund-raising   functions. 

You  may  not  distribute  campaign  mate- 
rial In  a  partisan  election. 

You  may  not  organize  or  manage  political 
rallies  cr  meetings. 

You  may  not  hold  oflice  In  a  political 
club  or  party. 

You  may  not  circulate  nominating  peti- 
tions. 

You  may  not  campaign  for  cr  against  a 
candidate  or  slate  of  candidates  in  a  parti- 
san election. 

Caution:  An  employe's  conduct  Is  also 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  his  agency. 

Political  Activity  Guidelines  for  State  and 
Local  Employes  Who  Work  In  Federally  Aided 
Programs. 

You  may  register  and  vote  as  you  choose. 

You  may  assist  in  voter  registration  drives. 

You  may  express  your  opinion  about  can- 
didates and  issues. 

You  may  participate  in  campaigns  where 
none  of  the  candidates  represent  a  political 
party. 

You  may  contribute  money  to  a  political 
organization  or  attend  a  political  fund-raii- 
ing  function. 

You  may  wear  or  display  political  badges 
buttons  or  stickers. 

You  may  attend  political  rallies  and  meet- 
ings. 

You  may  Join  a  political  club  or  party. 
You  may  sign  nominating  petitions. 
You  may  campaign  for  or  against  referen- 
dum questions,  constitutional  amendments, 
municipal  ordinances,  etc. 

You  are  permitted  to  engage  in  political 
activity  If  you  are  employed  by  an  educa- 
tional or  research  Institution  or  system. 

You  may  not  campaign  for  partisan  can- 
didates or  political  parties. 

You  may  not  work  to  register  voters  for 
one  party  only. 

You  may  not  make  campaign  speeches 
or  engage  In  other  activity  to  elect  a  partisan 
candidate. 

You  may  not  be  a  candidate  or  work 
In  a  campaign  If  any  candidate  represents 
a  national  or  state  political  party. 

You  may  not  collect  contributions  or  sell 
tickets  to  political  fund-raising  functions. 

You  may  not  distribute  campaign  mate- 
rial in  a  partisan  election. 

You  may  not  organize  or  manage  political 
rallies  or  meetings. 

You  may  not  hold  oflJce  in  a  political 
club  or  party. 

You  may  not  circulate  nominating  peti- 
tions. 

You  may  not  campaign  for  or  against  a 
candidate  or  slate  of  candidates  in  a  parti- 
san election. 

Caution:  Activity  permitted  bv  federal 
law  may  be  restricted  or  prohibited  by  sta'.e 
or  local  law  or  regulation. 


SERVICEMAN'S    WIFE    URGES    CON- 
GRESS TO  ACT  ON  POW  ISSUE 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  an 
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American  serviceman  in  Vietnam,  which 
I  thought  would  be  of  common  interest. 
All  too  often  we  are  elated  when  we 
learn  that  one  whom  we  love  is  safe  from 
danger.  I  can  well  sympathize  with  the 
heartfelt  joy  which  would  come  to  the 
wife  of  a  serviceman  returning  from  a 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam.  Mrs.  John  P. 
Sobke,  however,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
jubilant  that  her  husband  is  safe  at 
home.  She  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
wives  of  other  servicemen  who  live  with 
the  unceasing  horror  of  knowing  that 
their  husbands  and  fathers  of  their  chil- 
dren are  being  held  prisoners  behind 
enemy  lines.  I  think  that  we  should  all 
pause  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning,  at  the 
personal  level,  of  having  a  loved  one  in 
an  enemy  prison  camp.  I,  therefore,  re- 
quest that  the  letter  I  received  from 
Mrs.  Sobke  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
all  devote  our  energies  to  the  sugges- 
tions which  Mrs.  Sobke  has  made,  that 
we  initiate  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
investigate  and  act  upon  the  prisoner- 
of-war  issue.  The  letter  follows: 

Denton,  Tex.,  July  5,  1970. 
Congressman  Graham  Purcexl. 
HoiLse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Fchcell:  I  urge  you,  through 
your  position  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  work  actively  for  the  release  of 
U.S.  servicemen  held  prisoner  In  the  Republic 
of  North  Vietnam. 

My  husband,  an  Army  major.  Is  currently 
completing  his  second  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. We  are  looking  forward  to  his  return  In 
early  August,  but  the  Joy  of  our  reunion  will 
be  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  many 
other  wives,  some  personal  friends,  do  not 
have  this  same  hope  of  reunion  with  their 
husbands. 

I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
elected  officials  like  yourself  to  speak  out  on 
this  Issue  for  it  is  only  through  an  organized 
effort  by  our  leaders  that  sufficient  pressure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam.  Whether  one  be  hawk  or 
dove,  I  cannot  but  think  our  congressmen 
are  humanitarian  enough  to  wish  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  thousands  of  prisoners  and 
their  families. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  personally  to  work 
for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  devoted  to  the 
Investigation  of  the  POW  Issue  and  to  speak 
out  on  this  issue  at  every  opportunity.  I 
would  also  ask  that  you  urge  your  colleagues 
to  mention  the  Issue  In  every  campaign 
speech  during  the  coming  months. 

It  is  time  that  our  national  leaders  become 
concerned  with  the  release  of  our  men  held 
prisoner.  Please  do  not  shirk  your  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  for,  if  you  do,  the  suffering 
will  continue. 
Sincerely, 

Marilyn  H.  Sobke 
(Mrs.  John  F.  Sobke). 


VICE  PRESIDENT  VOWS  TO  HELP 
ACHIEVE  EQUALITY  FOR  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  PEOPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  a  few 
days  ago  Vice  President  Spiro  Acnew,  as 
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part  of  the  Nixon  administration's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  be  responsive  to  the 
special  needs  of  minority  groups,  met 
with  a  group  of  Spanish-speaking  offi- 
cials from  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies. 

In  what  was  by  all  accounts  a  frank 
exchange  of  views,  the  Vice  President 
told  the  gathering  there  are  all  too  few 
policymaking  ofBcials  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  have  a  Spanish-American 
heritage.  He  said  he  felt  there  were  more 
policy-level  officials  from  Spanish-Amer- 
can  backgrounds — a  dozen — in  the  Nixon 
administration  than  had  served  in  any 
previous  administration,  but  that  this 
number  was  still  far  too  inadequate.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  Vice 
President  pledged  to  use  his  good  offices 
to  encourage  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
other  Federal  officials  to  help  the  Na- 
tion's 10  million  Spanish -speaking  Ameri- 
cans achieve  equality  of  opportimity  and 
equality  of  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Spiro  Acnew's  actions 
and  words  were  most  significant.  They 
demonstrated  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's very  real  concern  that  certain 
minority  groups  are  isolated  from  the 
American  mainstream.  More  importantly, 
they  evidenced  the  administration's  com- 
plete willingness  to  work  to  redress  that 
imbalance. 


July  13,  1970 


THE  RULE  OF  THE  GREEK  JUNTA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April 
1967,  democratic  states  of  the  world  were 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  coup  in  Greece, 
undertaken  by  a  group  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  "the  Colonels."  The  sum- 
mer 1970,  issue  of  the  American  Scholar 
magazine  contains  an  in-depth,  factual 
and  objective  account  of  the  events  lead- 
ing to  the  coup  and  the  activities  of  the 
military  government  since  then.  The  two 
authors  are  Nicholas  Gage  and  Elias 
Kulukundls,  Greek-Americans  with  deep 
knowledge  of  their  homeland. 

The  authors  discuss  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  psychologies  1  ploys  used 
by  the  government  to  limit  criticism. 
Such  methods  are  used  in  place  of  press 
censorship  allowing  the  junta  to  main- 
tain the  facade  of  a  democratic  regime. 
This  article  effectively  deals  with  this 
aspect  of  junta  policy.  Denial  of  rights 
in  practice  is  reminiscent  of  other  illib- 
eral European  regimes.  That  Greece  has 
been  reduced  to  this  in  the  name  of  anti- 
communism  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
times. 

I  commend  their  article  to  all  of  my 
colleagues. 

Report  From  Greece:  Under  the  Junta 
(Nicholas  Gage  and  Ellas  Kulukundls) 

(Editor's  Note. — Nicholas  Gage  Is  a  jour- 
nalist whose  work  has  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magasine,  the  Atlantic  and  the 
New  Leader.  He  was  born  in  Greece,  but  he  is 
an  American  citizen  and  was  educated  here. 


He  Is  currently  writing  a  book  on  Greece. 
Ellas  Kulukundls,  an  American  citizen,  cur- 
rently resides  In  London.  His  father-in-law, 
George  Mylonas,  was  minister  of  education 
in  the  Papandreou  government.  Mr.  Kulu- 
kundls Is  the  author  of  The  Feasts  of 
Memory.) 

The  hold  of  Greece's  military  dictatorship 
on  the  average  Greek  citizen  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  effect  of  a  choke  collar  on  a 
the  repression,  the  controls  are  there — but 
dog.  The  colonels  hold  the  leash  carefully— 
the  leash  Is  so  long  that  it  Is  not  felt  until 
someone  forgets  and  steps  too  far,  and  Is 
brought  to  the  realization  that  the  Initia- 
tive for  his  actions  Is  not  his  own. 

The  regime  has  an  unusually  good  sense 
of  when  to  pull  and  when  to  give  rein.  At 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Premier  George  Pap- 
andreou, the  Junta  did  not  use  its  full  police 
power  to  scatter  the  huge  crowd  that  had 
gathered.  Had  It  done  so.  It  probably  would 
have  caused  further  demonstrations  that 
would  have  been  hard  to  put  down.  But 
when  some  newspapers  tried  a  little  criti- 
cism of  the  regime  after  direct  censorship 
was  lifted  recently,  the  colonels  made  sure 
the  papers  never  reached  the  countryside. 

The  colonels  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
make  it  clear  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
open  opposition  to  their  rule,  but  they  have 
been  careful  not  to  make  such  lessons  so 
painful  or  so  dramatic  that  they  incite  even 
greater  opposition.  In  a  number  of  areas 
In  the  provinces,  people  have  been  arrested 
for  insulting  a  representative  of  the  regime, 
condemning  the  coup  or  other  such  offenses. 
But  they  have  been  held  only  briefly  and 
then  released.  In  one  village  In  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  country,  for  example,  a 
merchant  was  arrested  for  calling  the  new 
Junta-appointed  monarch  of  the  province  a 
thief.  In  the  heat  of  a  debate  with  fellow 
villagers.  He  was  arrested,  Imprisoned  for  a 
month  and  then  tried  and  acquitted.  The 
purpose  of  such  arrests  is  to  cut  off  open 
criticism  by  making  the  threat  of  Imprison- 
ment real  in  every  village.  People  are  made 
an  example  of,  and  then  freed  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  regime  Is  not  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  but  capable  of  compassion 
and  even  Justice.  These  arrests  are  also  used 
by  the  colonels  to  dramatize  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  Communists. 

In  many  of  the  same  villages  during  the 
Greek  civil  war  of  1946-49,  Communist  guer- 
rillas executed  as  many  as  a  dozen  people 
for  criticizing  them  or  their  methods.  (All 
told  57,383  Greek  civilians  were  killed  by 
the  guerrillas  and  684,607  driven  from  their 
homes.)  In  the  village  where  the  merchant 
was  arrested,  the  Communists  in  1948  pub- 
licly executed  five  persons.  Including  two 
women,  and  piled  their  bodies  in  a  gully.  In 
comparison,  the  Junta's  treatment  of  the 
merchant  did  not  seem  oppressive  to  his 
fellow  villages,  but  rather  restrained.  One 
said,  "I  would  rather  have  the  Junta  for  a 
hundred  years  than  to  have  those  bastards 
back  for  one  day."  Knowing  the  depth  of  such 
feelings,  the  colonels  still  maintain  in  the 
villages  that  their  intervention  on  April  21, 
1967,  kept  Greece  from  falling  to  the  Com- 
munists, although  in  the  cities  they  find  It 
hard  to  Justify  such  a  line,  and  now  say 
that  they  saved  the  country  from  political 
chaos. 

It  is  In  the  villages  of  Greece  that  the 
Junta  enjoys  its  strongest  public  support, 
and  for  good  reasons.  The  governments  that 
ran  Greece  before  the  coup  concentrated  on 
developing  and  expanding  the  cities,  ne- 
glecting the  villages  on  the  theory  that  most 
Greeks  were  leaving  them  for  metropolitan 
areas  anyway.  The  junta  has  gone  to  some 
pains  to  redress  this  Imbalance.  It  increased 
pensions  for  agriciUtural  workers,  which 
were  the  lowest  in  Greece.  It  cancelled  the 
outstanding   loans  of   all   farmers,  a  move 
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highly  criticized  by  economl.'sts  but  roundly 
applauded  in  the  countryside.  It  accelerated 
programs  of  electrification  and  road  con- 
struction. Plans  are  underway,  for  instance, 
to  build  the  longest  highway  In  Greece  across 
the  rural  northern  section  of  the  country. 
The  highway  will  stretch  from  Igcumenlts"a 
on  the  Ionian  Sea  to  the  Turkish  border  In 
Thrace.  Economists  have  argued  that  there 
Is  not  enough  movement  in  this  area  to 
Justify  the  $150  million  that  will  be  spent 
on  the  road,  but  the  Junta  seems  determined 
to  go  ahead  with  the  project. 

There  is  another,  perhaps  equally  signifi- 
cant, reason  the  colonels  are  strongly  sup- 
ported in  the  vlllafires.  They  were  born  and 
brought  up  In  isolated  villages  and  the  puri- 
tanical measures  they  have  tried  to  enforce 
throughout  Greece  epitomize  the  values  of 
such  villages.  The  colonels  may  seem   old- 
fashioned  and  foolish  to  urban  Greeks  when 
they  are  expounding  on  such  evils  as  mini- 
skirts and  bears  or  such  virtues  as  church 
attendance  every  Sunday,  but  they  appear 
strong  and  wise  to  rural  Greeks.  "The  closest 
analogy  to  the  kind  of  people  the  colonels 
come  from  is  the  poor  whites  In  American 
who  support  George  Wallace,"  says  an  Ameri- 
can educator  who  has  lived  In  Greece   for 
many  years.  Premier  Papadopoulos,  who  grew 
up  in  a  small  Peloponneslan  village  which 
now  has  a  population  of  280  people.  Is  con- 
sidered upper-class  by  the  other  officers  who 
staged  the  coup  because  his  father  wa.s  the 
village  schoolteacher.  Styllanos  Patakos,  the 
deputy  premier.  Is  from  the  tiny  (population 
154)  Cretan  village  of  Aghla  Paraskevi,  and 
Nlkolaos  Makarezos,  the  minister  of  coordi- 
nation, comes  from  a  village  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesus called  Gravia,  which  has  a  compara- 
tively large  population  of  613  people.  In  such 
Tillages  women  do  not  smoke,  wear  makeup 
or  speak  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  close  relative 
except  to  say  good  morning  or  good  evening. 
The  colonels  still   hold  tightly  to  many  of 
the  values  they  knew  In  such  villages,  and 
Greeks  still  living  in  the  countryside  admire 
them  for  it. 

Despite  attitudes  In  the  rural  areas,  how- 
ever, the  regime  is  strongly  opposed  by  large 
numbers  of  Greeks  In  the  cities  and  on  the 
Islands.  It  Is  In  the  cities  that  the  damage 
done  by  the  colonels  has  been  felt  most. 
Greeks  in  Athens  and  other  cities  were  mov- 
ing rapidly  toward  a  European  life-style  and 
standard  of  living.  But  the  colonels  have 
slowed  the  movement  down  and  In  some 
cases  stopped  It  altogether.  The  slowdown 
of  the  economy  and  the  drop  In  tourism  that 
followed  their  arrival  has  lowered  the  In- 
comes of  many  Greeks  by  as  much  as  thirty 
percent.  In  addition,  thousands  of  people 
have  been  dismissed  from  their  Jobs  because 
they  were  considered  unfriendly  to  the  re- 
gime. 

The  regime's  harassment  of  artists  and 
writers  has  stunted  cultural  life  In  the  coun- 
try and  aroused  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 
Almost  all  of  the  plays  produced  In  Athens 
last  season  were  revivals  or  Imports  and 
there  have  not  been  any  significant  books 
published  in  Greece  since  the  colonels  seized 
power.  Because  of  the  reputation  of  the  Junta 
abroad,  there  has  been  little  cultural  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
Athens  Festival,  which  has  featured  some 
of  the  best  performers  In  the  world  In  past 
summers,  did  not  boast  one  major  name 
last  year.  Aristotle  Onassis  tried  to  persuade 
Margot  Fonteyn  and  Rudolf  Nureyev  to  per- 
form at  the  festival,  and  their  appearance 
was  widely  publicized  In  advance,  but  they 
thought  It  over  and  declined. 

Continued  censorship  of  the  press  In 
Greece  constantly  frustrates  thU  nation  of 
insatiable  newspaper  readers.  "The  news- 
papers were  hardly  objective  before  the 
coup,"  says  a  hotel  manager  In  Rhodes,  "but 
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at  least  you  had  the  freedom  to  choose  what 
lies  you  read.  Now  It  Is  all  one  lie."  Circula- 
tion of  Greek  newspapers  Is  at  sixty  percent 
of  the  level  before  the  coup.  Six  papers 
stopped  publishing  after  the  takeover;  the 
cryto-Communlst  ones  were  banned  and  the 
publishers  of  the  others  refused  to  publish 
under  censorship. 

On  October  3,  1969,  the  Junta  announced 
with  great  fanfare  that  It  was  lifting  press 
censorship.  At  the  same  time,  however.  It 
handed  editors  a  long  list  of  forbidden  sub- 
jects that  In  effect  kept  press  control  almost 
as  tight  as  before.  The  regime  has  published 
a  code  of  101  articles  designed  to  "cleanse" 
the  press.  Stories  that  the  Junta  feels  under- 
mine public  confidence  In  the  economy  could 
bring  six  months  imprisonment  under  the 
code.  Editors  convicted  of  Inciting  sedition, 
as  the  Junta  sees  It,  could  get  life.  ViTien  the 
code  was  announced,  Mr.  Patakos  offered 
the  Junta's  philosophical  reasoning  for  mak- 
ing It  so  harsh.  "Severity,"  he  said,  "Is  the 
mother  of  Justice  and  freedom." 

When  censorship  was  In  force,  even  papers 
supporting  the  regime  had  to  follow  the  cen- 
sor's commands,  as  we  witnessed  one  night 
while  visiting  the  offices  of  Eleftheros  Kos- 
mos.  It  was  December  29,  1968,  the  day  Israel 
retaliated  to  an  Arab  terrorists'  attack  on  an 
El  Al  Jet  In  Athens  airport  by  launching  a 
helicopter  raid  on  an  airport  In  Beirut.  We 
were  sitting  with  one  of  the  paper's  editors 
when  his  assistant  came  into  the  office  carry- 
ing a  piece  of  paper  with  a  list  of  shorthand 
messages  on  It.  "The  Censor's  office  Just 
called,"  he  said.  "You  want  to  go  through 
it  now?" 

"Yes,  all  right,"  said  the  editor.  "What  Is 
It  tonight?" 

The  assistant  said  the  paper  was  Instructed 
not  to  print  In  any  form  the  New  Year's 
message  King  Constantlne  had  issued  from 
exile  In  Rome,  but  to  give  prominent  display 
on  the  front  page  to  the  regent's  message, 
and  it  was  not  to  mention  the  statement  of 
former  foreign  minister  Evangelos  Averoff 
calling  on  the  government  to  move  toward 
parliamentary  rule.  Then  he  looked  from  his 
list  and  said:  "The  big  thing  is  about  the 
attack  In  Beirut.  The  censor  said  we  must 
not  mention  that  it  was  In  retaliation  for  the 
attack  at  our  airport." 

"There  must  be  some  mistake."  the  editor 
said.  "We  can't  run  a  story  about  an  attack 
and  not  give  the  reason  for  it.  He  must  mean 
they  don't  want  us  to  emphasize  the  shoot- 
ing at  our  airport.  Call  him  back  and  ask 
him  to  repeat  the  Instructions,  please."  The 
assistant  left  the  room  and  returned  a  few 
minutes  later.  "I  had  It  right  the  first  time, 
and  he  wasn't  too  happy  I  called  back,"  he 
said.  "As  far  as  we  are  concerned  there  has 
never  been  an  attack  of  any  kind  at  our  air- 
port. For  tonight  we  should  Just  forget  we 
have  an  airport." 

We  asked  the  editor  how  he  felt  working 
under  such  conditions.  "What  can  you  do?" 
he  said.  "The  only  option  you  have  Is  not  to 
work  at  all.  It  is  not  much  of  an  option." 

Perhaps  the  most  destructive  intervention 
of  the  regime  has  been  in  education.  The 
Greek  educational  system  was  anachronistic 
and  Inadequate  to  begin  with,  but  the  col- 
onels have  pushed  It  even  further  Into  the 
tunnel.  "Young  People  of  Greece,  the  Revolu- 
tion Is  for  You"  proclaim  signs  on  highways 
leading  out  of  Athens.  But  in  its  educational 
policy  the  regime  seems  primarily  Interested 
in  making  certain  that  the  young  people  of 
Greece  are  for  the  revolution.  Hundreds  of 
teachers  and  professors  considered  unfriendly 
to  the  regime  have  been  dismissed  All  the 
others  have  been  required  to  submit  detailed 
histories,  especially  on  what  they  were  doing 
during  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  and  a 
statement  of  political  beliefs.  In  public 
schools  the  Indoctrination  of  students  Is  a 
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part  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  lower  grades, 
for  example,  students  are  asked  to  rise  and 
repeat  slogans  such  as.  "My  mother  is  Greece. 
My  father  is  the  national  government.  And 
I  am  the  Greek  people."  The  climate  of 
chauvinism  in  Greek  schools,  which  has  al-  i 
ways  been  heavy,  is  now  more  intense  than 
ever.  "The  children  of  this  country  are  sick 
and  tired  of  being  taught  that  Greece  Is  the 
navel  of  the  world,"  says  an  American  edu- 
cator who  teaches  in  a  private  school  In 
Athens.  ''Patrida  (fatherland)  should  never 
become  a  dirty  word,  but  It  Is  with  students 
now." 

In  the  universities  the  ayphalla,  the  se- 
curity police,  has  built  up  a  network  of  In- 
formers to  report  on  the  activities  and  at- 
titudes of  fellow  students.  Early  last  sum- 
mer the  regime  also  appointed  a  government 
commissioner  for  every  faculty.  The  Job  of 
the  commissioners,  mostly  retired  army  of- 
ficers. Is  to  see  that  teaching  programs  are 
In  line  with  the  goals  of  the  Junta.  To  keep 
tight  control  of  the  teaching  staffs  at  uni- 
versities, the  regime  has  not  only  dismissed 
numerous  professors,  it  has  also  restricted 
the  numbers  of  new  appointments  and  low- 
ered the  retirement  age  of  teachers  so  that 
older,  respected  professors  of  Independent 
minds  can  be  replaced  with  ambitious  voung- 
er  ones  more  to  the  regime's  liking.  All 
this  naturally  has  created  a  shortage  of 
qualified  professors  and  a  considerable  drop 
In  the  quality  of  Instruction. 

The  regime's  Intervention  has  not  been 
limited  to  Greek  schools.  Private  institu- 
tions such  as  the  American-sponsored 
Athens  College  have  also  been  affected.  Pro- 
fessor Costas  Kalokalrinos,  a  Greek  national 
on  the  college  faculty,  was  dismissed  In 
March,  1969,  by  the  then  minister  of  edu- 
cation, Theophylactos  Papakonstantlnou. 
(Greek  Instructors  at  Athens  College  are 
not  considered  civil  servants,  but  they  are 
pensioned  off  by  the  government  and  on 
this  ground  it  holds  the  right  to  fire  them.) 
The  Justicatlon  for  the  dismissal:  Papakon- 
stantlnou said  a  book  Professor  Kalokalri- 
nos had  once  published  on  Byzantine  his- 
tory quoted  directly  from  the  "Great  Soviet 
Encyclopedia  and  contained  "Communist 
reasoning"  such  as  the  claim  that  Mace- 
donia was  once  a  part  of  Bulgaria. 

Many  Europeans  and  Americans,  who  tend 
to  think  all  Greeks  are  brothers  to  Alexis 
Zorba,  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  so 
passionate  a  people  have  accepted  dictator- 
ship so  passively.  Greeks  themselves  give 
many  answers.  They  point  out  that  there 
have  been  some  forms  of  resistance.  Intel- 
lectuals and  professionals  have  refused  to 
collaborate  with  the  regime  and  they  con- 
tinue their  boycott  even  though  many  of 
them  have  suffered  for  It.  More  active  re- 
sistance Is  developing  fast,  as  a  rash  of 
bombings  last  summer  in  Athens  demon- 
strated. But  full  and  effective  resistance  takes 
leadership,  and  the  colonels  have  been  care- 
ful to  exile  to  remote  villages  and  Islands 
military  men  and  political  figures  who 
might  provide  it.  Those  still  around  don't 
want  to  take  the  personal  risk  Involved  In 
leading  a  rebellion  against  the  Junta.  "They 
want  the  people  to  throw  the  colonels  out 
first,"  says  a  truck  driver  from  Larlsa,  "and 
then  call  them  to  take  over.  The  people  are 
not  that  dumb  anymore." 

There  are,  however,  more  subtle  reasons 
why  resistance  to  the  Junta  has  been  mini- 
mal. One  of  them  may  be  understood  quickly 
by  a  visit  to  Athens.  The  city  is  punctuated 
with  the  skeletons  of  hundreds  of  buildings 
now  under  construction.  Every  morning 
crowded  btises  roar  out  of  Athens  for  the 
nearby  beaches  at  Glyfada,  Voullagmenl, 
yarklza  and  Lagonlsl.  The  better  restaurants 
are  almost  full  most  nights,  and  the  hawkers 
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of  lottery  tickets  at  Omonla  Square  still  do 
a  good  day's  business.  In  other  words,  ll'e 
under  the  colonels  may  be  unpleasant — par- 
ticularly for  students,  professors,  politicians. 
Journalists  and  artists — but  it  is  not  so  un- 
pleasant that  It's  worth  risking  Imprisonment 
or  death  to  change.  Incomes  have  fallen,  but 
not  so  much  that  a  couple  can't  go  to  a 
taverna  once  In  a  while.  Greek  newspapers 
are  disappointing,  but  there  are  Le  Monde, 
the  International  Herald  Tribune  and  Le 
Figaro  at  the  kiosks  for  those  who  read  other 
languages  or  the  Greek  programs  on  the  BBC 
every  night  for  those  who  don't.  Uncles  and 
friends  are  dismissed  from  Jobs  but  at  least 
they  get  part  of  their  pensions  when  they  go. 
"They  have  not  really  squeezed  us."  a  tailor 
in  Piraeus  told  us.  "I  wouldn't  cast  my  vote 
for  them  If  I  had  a  choice.  But  things  are  not 
so  bad  that  I'd  throw  myself  In  front  of  a 
tank  to  get  them  out." 

The  colonels  have  been  careful  not  to  dis- 
play their  power  beyond  that  necessary  to 
keep  themselves  In  control.  There  are  no 
more  soldiers  In  the  streets  of  Greek  cities 
than  anyi^'here  else  in  Europe,  and  uniformed 
police  seem  less  visible  now  than  before  the 
coup.  Although  arrests  continue,  Greeks 
don't  seem  to  concern  themselves  unless 
their  own  families  are  affected,  and  most  are 
not.  Of  the  six  thousand  people  who  were 
sent  to  prisons  following  the  coup,  more  than 
two-thirds  have  been  released.  Most  signifi- 
cant, the  colonels  have  not  executed  any- 
body. "Greeks  are  wonderful,  but  when  they 
start  to  kill,  they  can  be  the  most  terrible 
people  in  the  world,"  Mrs.  Constantlne  Mitso- 
takls.  wife  of  the  Greek  politician,  told  us  In 
her  home  last  year,  a  few  months  before  she 
was  allowed  to  Join  her  husband  In  exile  In 
Paris,  "I  remember  during  the  war  when  you 
would  walk  Into  the  street  and  find  some- 
body's body  riddled  with  bullets  and  you 
didn't  know  whether  It  was  the  Germans,  the 
rightists,  the  leftists  or  a  Jealous  husband 
who  killed  him.  I  am  terribly  frightened  for 
Greece  If  the  killing  ever  starts." 

Students  of  Greek  history  see  a  good  rea- 
son for  the  absence  of  strong  resistance  to  the 
Junta  In  the  fact  that  the  country  has  de- 
veloped during  the  past  twenty  years  a  sig- 
nificant bourgeois  class.  For  the  first  half  of 
this  century  Greece  was  Involved  In  five  wars 
and  numerous  upheavals.  The  only  period  of 
stability  and  progress  came  after  1950.  Dur- 
ing this  time  most  Greeks  were  able  to  ac- 
quire something— a  house,  a  farm,  a  busi- 
ness—for the  first  time  In  their  lives,  and 
they  want  to  be  around  to  enjoy  It,  even 
if  It's  under  the  colonels. 

Finally,  Greeks  feel  It's  not  their  respon- 
sibility to  drive  out  the  colonels.  "The 
Americans  brought  them  in,"  a  high  school 
teacher  on  Corfu  told  us,  "and  the  Americans 
can  get  them  out."  If  there  Is  one  belief 
about  the  colonels  that  most  Greeks  share 
above  all  others.  It  is  that  they  are  in  power 
because  the  United  States  wants  them  there. 
Over  a  period  of  ten  months  we  talked  to 
several  members  of  the  United  States  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Greece  both  Informally  and 
officially.  The  comments  of  most  of  them  are 
reflected  In  those  stated  in  an  Interview  we 
had  with  one  of  the  senior  men  in  the  Amer- 
ican embassy.  The  Interview  was  held  In  tUs 
large,  panelled  office  and  began  with  a  ques- 
tion we  had  asked  every  other  member  of  the 
mission  we  talked  with:  Did  the  embassy 
know  beforehand  about  the  coup? 

"We  had  no  idea  at  all  (he  saldj.  We 
thought  there  might  be  a  coup  from  royalist 
generals  but  not  from  populist  colonels. 
When  it  happened,  everyone  here  flopped 
around  in  complete  confusion.  We  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  The  colonels,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  about  them,  are  very  skillful 
conspirators.  Papadopoulos,  Patakos,  Maka- 
rezoa  all  served  in  the  Greek  intelligence 
service  at  one  time  or  another  and  are  very 
good  at  keeping  secrets." 
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We  asked  if  conditions  in  Greece  prior  to 
the  coup  had  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent 
that  intervention  by  the  army  was  necessary. 
Would  the  elections  that  had  been  scheduled 
for  May  28,  1967.  have  led  to  a  center-left 
coalition  that  would  have  resulted  ultimately 
in  a  Communist  takeover,  as  the  colonels 
claim?  He  answered: 

"The  situation  was  bad  but  hardly  as  bad 
as  It  has  been  made  out.  The  violence — 
demonstrations,  student  riots,  strikes— took 
place  mostly  In  1965  when  George  Papan- 
dreou  was  pushed  out  as  premier  by  King 
Constantlne— not  in  the  period  immediately 
preceedlng  the  coup.  George  Papandreou  had 
promised  that  he  would  not  have  cooperated 
with  the  Communist-front  party  no  matter 
how  the  elections  turned  out.  I  think  he 
would  have  kept  his  promise. 

"For  two  years  before  the  coup  you  had  a 
deteriorating  political  situation  In  Greece, 
but  the  palace  is  primarily  responsible  for 
that.  In  a  parliamentary-  system,  when  you 
reach  a  political  impasses  as  Greece  did  in 
1965,  you  go  to  the  people.  The  palace 
maneuvered  for  more  than  two  years  to  pre- 
vent elections  by  promoting  makeshift  gov- 
ernments that  had  no  basis  of  support.  But 
even  though  the  parliamentary  system  was 
not  working  well  in  Greence,  "there  was  no 
Communist  danger.  The  Communist-front 
party,  EDA,  had  actually  declined  in  voting 
strength,  and  the  Communists  simply  didn't 
command  the  means  to  cause  any  other  kind 
of  trouble.  The  idea  that  there  "was  an  im- 
minent threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  is 
for  the  birds  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  In 
fact,  the  colonels  themselves  have  backed 
away  from  their  early  statements  that  Greece 
would  have  fallen  to  the  Communists.  Many 
people  believed  these  statements  largely  be- 
cause of  Andreas  Papandreous.  Andreas  rep- 
resented a  new  and  somewhat  dangerous 
force  In  Greek  politics  by  questioning  everv- 
thing  that  Greeks  felt  secure  about — NATO, 
the  close  ties  with  the  United  States,  a 
strong  stand  against  Russia.  His  statements 
made  a  lot  of  people  afraid,  made  them 
think  that  Greece  was  heading  toward  Com- 
munism or  chaos  as  long  as  he  had  any  ac- 
cess to  power." 

We  then  asked  what  the  attitude  of  the 
American  mission  was  toward  the  colonels. 
He  said: 

"Well,  there  Is  a  split  in  the  mission.  The 
military  advisers  think  very  well  of  them. 
As  military  allies  they  are  as  cooperative  as 
one  could  wish.  (Former  Ambassador  Phll- 
llps[  Talbot  leaned  heavily  on  a  wait-and- 
see  policy,  that  we  should  give  them  time  to 
show  their  intentions.  I  think  they  have 
done  that.  I  think  they  have  no  intention 
at  all  of  moving  toward  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment Their  slowness  in  implementing  the 
constitution  approved  in  a  referendum  in 
September.  1968.  is  a  certain  sign  of  that.  I 
see  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  they  are 
preparing  for  eIectlon.s  Even  If  Papariopou- 
lous  wanted  to  hold  them.  I  don't  think  he 
would  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

"The  Revolutionary  Council,  which  is 
made  up  of  some  thirty  key  military  officers 
and  is  the  primary  policy-making  group  In 
the  government,  has  made  known  its  opposi- 
tion to  elections.  Elections,  no  matter  what 
their  outcome,  would  carry  the  seeds  of  the 
colonels'  removal  from  power.  Elections 
would  lead  to  more  criticism,  more  demands 
for  change.  And  I  don't  think  the  colonels 
believe  their  own  propaganda  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Greek  people  are  with  them.  They're 
too  smart  for  that." 

We  asked  If  the  United  States  could  pres- 
sure the  colonels  to  hold  elections.  He  said: 

"No,  v/e  could  push  them  out  if  we  tried 
hard  enough,  but  we  don't  force  them  to- 
ward elections  They'll  Just  say  no  and  we'll 
either  have  to  accept  that  or  try  to  push 
them  out.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  here  that  I 
don't  see  us  pushing  them  out.  " 
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We  asked  why. 

"It's  hard  to  prove  that  the  people  of 
Greece  are  that  unhappy  over  them  or  that 
oppressed  by  them  (he  saidj.  The  colonels 
have  net  been  that  oppressive  as  far  as  dicta- 
tors go.  They  have  not  executed  anybody. 
The  number  of  political  prisoners  is  small  and 
most  of  them  come  out  If  they  sign  a  pledge 
that  they  won't  engage  In  political  activity. 
People  are  not  exactly  dropping  dead  on  the 
streets  from  starvation  or  wasting  away  in 
concentration  camps.  A  large  number  of 
Greeks,  probably  the  majority,  may  not  be 
happy  about  the  Junta,  but  they  are  not  very 
active  in  showing  their  discomfort.  So  I  don't 
see  Washington  taking  any  strong  action 
against  the  Junta  until  the  problem  become 
acute." 

(What  bothers  opponents  of  the  Junta  li 
not  only  that  the  United  States  is  not  doinR 
anything  against  the  Junta  but  that  it  seem* 
to  be  doing  a  lot  for  it.  For  example,  Wash- 
ington actively  tried  to  persuade  the  meir- 
bers  of  the  Council  of  Europe  not  to  expel 
Greece.  "The  American  government  is  always 
sending  someone  to  decorate  or  to  be  decor- 
ated by  the  colonels,"  says  Helen  Vlachos. 
the  exiled  publisher,  who  refused  to  publish 
her  papers  under  dltcatorship.  "Ambassador 
Talbot  was  always  trying  to  persuade  me  to 
start  up  my  papers.  'Oh.  come  on  now,"  he 
would  say.  'these  guys  are  not  so  bad.'  ") 

We  asked  the  American  diplomat  in  Athens 
how  the  United  States  could  bring  down  the 
colonels  if  It  wanted  to.  He  answered: 

"There  are  several  ways.  If  Washington  de- 
cided that  this  regime  Is  bad  for  Greece,  bad 
for  the  NATO  alliance,  bad  for  this  section 
of  the  world,  and  said  so  publicly.  I  think  the 
Junta  would  topple.  Also  if  the  Administra- 
tion contacted  Constantlne  Karamanlls,  th« 
former  premier  to  whom  most  people  hopeful 
of  a  return  to  parliamentary  government  are 
looking,  invited  him  to  Washington  and  indi- 
cated American  support  for  him,  elements  In 
the  armed  forces  would  push  the  colonels  out 
and  Invite  Karamanlls  back." 

We  asked  If  he  saw  any  chance  of  that  hap- 
pening. 

"Right  now  none  at  all  (he  said).  What  I  do 
see  Is  the  colonels  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
probably  getting  tougher  as  they  go.  There  are 
some  very  hard-liners  In  the  army  making 
their  Influence  felt  right  now.  If  the  regime 
gets  tougher,  resistance  will  develop,  push- 
ing the  colonels  to  harsher  measures,  which 
will  in  turn  stimulate  stronger  and  wider 
resistance.  Then,  I  think,  Washington  might 
take  some  definite  action." 

If  that  is  a  possibility,  we  asked,  why 
doesn't  the  United  States  do  something  now 
and  save  Greece  from  all  that  violence?  He 
said: 

"That  would  be  nice,  but  It's  unrealistic  to 
expect  any  government  to  be  that  logical. 
Governments  are  geared  to  respond  to  crises, 
not  to  anticipate  them.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
government  to  take  preventive  action  In  an 
area  that  involves  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  country  unless  Its  Interests  are 
clearly  and  directly  threatened.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  now,  after  Vietnam." 

If  Washington  won't  take  direct  action,  we 
asked.  Is  It  at  least  trying  to  let  the  colonels 
know  that  It  wants  to  see  them  move  toward 
elections? 

"We  are  (he  said],  but  they  don't  seem  to 
believe  us.  They  think  we  say  we  want  elec- 
tions only  for  public  relations  purposes, 
which  Is  a  view  I  find  difficulty  In  avoiding 
myself  at  times.  Patakos  went  to  Washington 
for  Elsenhower's  funeral  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  asked  him  when  the  Junta 
planned  to  go  to  the  people.  Patakos  said  It 
had  done  so  already  In  the  constitutional  ref- 
erendimi  of  1968.  Rogers  told  him  Washington 
would  like  to  see  the  Junta  move  toward  di- 
rect elections  as  soon  as  possible.  Patakos 
nodded  and  smiled.  I'm  sure  he  didn't  be- 
lieve him." 
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Before  we  left,  we  asked  him  what  he 
thought  about  the  reports  of  tortures.  Did 
he  have  any  knowledge  that  the  Junta  was 
torturing  political  prisoners?  "We  don't  know 
for  certain,"  he  said.  "They  seem  to  get  a  lot 
of  information  fast  from  people  they  arrest, 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  prisoners  are 
beaten.  Greek  police  have  a  reputation  for 
beating  prisoners.  But  we  are  not  absolutely 
sure  of  anything.  We  Just  don't  know." 

Torture  has  been  the  bete  noire  of  the 
Greek  government,  and.  although  it  was  not 
on  the  agenda  when  the  ministers  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  met  in  December,  the  rash 
of  unfavorable  publicity  probably  enabled 
the  plaintiff  governments  to  rally  the  votes 
necessary  for  Greece's  expulsion.  (At  the  last 
moment,  as  a  face-saving  measure,  Greece 
voluntarily  withdrew.) 

The  government's  troubles  began  in  Janu- 
ary, 1968,  when  two  lawyers,  James  Becket 
and  Anthony  Marreco,  went  to  Athens  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  on  behalf  of  Am- 
nesty International,  and  returned  to  write 
two  reports  describing  the  practice  of  torture 
by  the  Greek  security  police.  Later,  as  a  re- 
sult of  charges  brought  by  the  three  Scandi- 
navian governments,  the  European  Human 
Rights  Commission  took  up  the  question  and 
completed  a  report  which  found  that  the 
Greek  government  was  practicing  torture  as 
a  matter  of  policy. 

The   great   majority   of   Commission    wit- 
nesses said  they  were  tortured  by  falanga,  an 
ancient  practice  originated  under  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  employed  by  both  sides  in 
the  Greek  civil  war.  (In  some  "instances,  men 
and   women    reported   sexual    tortures,    and 
some  dozen  witnesses  said  they  were  tortured 
by  electric  shocks.)  The  victim  of  falanga  Is 
usually  strapped  to  a  bench  or  a  flat  surface 
and  beaten  on  the  soles  of  his  shoes  with  a 
club  or  an  iron  bar.   "After  a  dozen   blows 
you  don't  know  where  the  pain  is  coming 
from."  one  person  explained.  "You  think  they 
are  hitting  you  on  the  top  of  the  head."  After 
twenty  or  thirty  blows,  the  victim  usually 
loses  consciousness,  to  be  revived  with  cold 
water  so  that  the  beating  can  be  carried  on. 
At  regular  Intervals,   he  Is   made  to  stand, 
walk,  or  even  Jump  to  revive  the  circulation 
in  his  feet  and  thus  to  maximize  the  pain. 
Since  the  \1ctlm  has  his  shoes  on.  the  beat- 
ing leaves  no  scars,  and  although  the  pain 
may  be  unbearable  at  the  time,  he  may  be 
able  to  walk  as  early  as  ten  days  later.  Some 
persons  have  said  that  they  were  subjected  to 
falanga  several   times   during  interrogation 
periods  that  have  lasted  as  long  as  forty  days. 
The  Greek  government  rejected  the  charges 
of  torture  as  lies  and  Communist  propagan- 
da, making   much   of   the   lack   of   physical 
evidence  for  such  charges.  In  some  cases  it 
has  employed   the   Soviet   ploy   of  claiming 
that  the  wUnp.ss«s   are  mentallv   deranged. 
In  November,  1968,  it  brought  three  witnesses 
to  Strasbourg  to  testify  that  thev  had  been 
In  the  Security  Police  Headquarters  and  had 
not  been  tortured,  but  two  of  them  defected 
to  the  onposition  and  testified  that  they  had 
been,  after   all.    (Then  one  of  them   disap- 
peared  under   mysterious   circumstances   to 
reappear  In  the  Greek  Embassv  In  Stockholm 
Where  he  repudiated  his  testlmonv  a  second 
time  before  returning  to  Greece.) 

In  addition,  the  government  has  made  a 
more  subtle  attempt  to  defend  itself  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  authorltv  of  no  less  prestigious 
aji  organization  than  the  International  Red 
Cross.  Since  May,  1967,  the  Red  Cross  has 
made  repeated  visits  to  Greece,  mostly  to 
Island  detention  camps,  prisons  and  prison 
hospitals. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
Uons.  which  apply  not  only  to  Greece  but 
to  any  signatory,  the  Red  Cross  must  make 
iw  reports  available  to  the  host  government 
and  may  not  publish  them  unless  the  gov- 
ernment does  so  first.  To  date,  the  Greek 
government  has  chosen  to  publish  only  two 
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of  four  general  reports,  both  following  Red 
Cross  protests  against  Its  attempts  to  quote 
from  the  reports  in  a  tendentious  and  mis- 
leading manner.  In  one  case,  Foreign  Mm- 
Ister  Panaylotls  Pipinellis  said  that  the  Red 
Cross  delegate  had  utterly  repudiated  the 
charges  of  torture,  an  allegation  that  was 
proved  false  when  the  published  report  re- 
vealed that  the  delegate  had  not  mentioned 
the  subject  at  all. 

In  fact.  Uiere  are  only  six  pages  in  one  of 
the  published  reports  that  deal  with  torture. 
They  concern  the  visit  in  March.  1968.  of  the 
Red  Cross  delegate.  Laurent  Marti,  to  the  Se- 
curity   Police    Headquarters    in    Bouboulina 
Street  where  much  of   the   torture  has  al- 
legedly taken  place.  Mr.  Marti  (who  was  re- 
cently replaced  as  the  Red  Cross  representa- 
tive in  Athens)  requested  permission  for  this 
visit  In  advance,  and  since  he  does  not  speak 
Greek,  he  was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter 
■*'ho  was  a  permanent  employee  of  the  Greek 
Red  Cross.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  only 
two  detainees  In  the  Security  Headquarters 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  interpreter,  both 
of  them  told  him  that  they  "did  not  know 
if  torture  was  being  carried  on  there."  In  ad- 
dition. Mr.  Marti  says  that  the  chief  of  po- 
lice "was  able  to  affirm  that  no  ill-treatment 
or  torture  was   inflicted   on   the   prisoners." 
He  albO  mentions  that  three  detainees  Inter- 
viewed after  they  had  been  transferred  from 
Bouboulina  Street  were  able  to  show  wounds 
"which   they  said  they  had  suffered  in   the 
course  of  torture."  but  he  doco  not  sav  where 
these    wounds    were    located    or    what    they 
looked  like.  He  says  ten  deUilnees  said  they 
had  been  given  falanga  once,  twelve  said  they 
had  been  given  it  more  than  once,  twenty- 
four  said  they  had  been  punched  with  fists, 
and    eighty-five   said    they    had    been    well- 
treated.    Finally,    the    conclusion    he    draws 
from  this  evidence  is  a  syntactic  and  seman- 
tic labyrinth:   "The  I.C.R.C.  Umlts  itself  to 
reporting    these    contradictory    declarations 
from  which  it  does  not  feel  it  has  to  draw 
conclusions  about  the  reality  of  the  alleged 
tortures." 

Quotations  from  this  report  became  the 
substance  of  a  government  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Truth  About  Greece."  hailed  as  a 
"smashing  reply"  to  the  allegations  of  tor- 
ture. The  pamphlet  was  withdrawn  following 
vlgoro'os  Red  Cross  protests,  but  criticism  of 
Mr.  Marti's  Investigation  did  not  subside. 

"The  Red  Cross  was  under  pressure  to  in- 
vestigate the  torture  question."  says  Anthony 
Marreco.  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Amnesty 
International  Report,  which  asserted  that  the 
Greek  government  was  practicing  torture. 
•  But  they  were  determined  to  do  it  with- 
out being  conclusive.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Marti's  main  concern  was  not  to  say  any- 
thing that  would  result  In  his  being  thrown 
out  Oi  Greece." 

On  this  last  point,  Mr.  Marti  readily  agrees: 
he  believes  he  can  be  most  useful  to  the 
Greek  political  prisoners  if  he  is  allowed  to 
visit  them,  instead  of  being  barred  from  the 
country  as  Marreco  was.  Uke  Mr.  Marti,  Red 
Cross  officials  define  their  role  precisely  a-s 
that  of  a  relief  organizaticn,  and  they  p"oini 
with  pride  to  their  succe.ss  in  convincing  the 
government  to  close  the  detention  camp  on 
the  island  cf  Yuros  and  to  release  some  aged 
and  infirm  prisoners.  Here  too  they  have  had 
their  failures,  for  the  govermneiit  will  not 
usually  respond  unless  continuallv  prodded. 
For  example,  in  March,  1969,  Mr.  Marti  com- 
plained to  the  government  of  the  overcrowd- 
ed condition  of  one  of  the  detention  camps 
on  Leros,  where  people  were  reported  to  be 
sleeping  in  corridors,  and  the  Red  Cross  later 
suggested  that  the  government  release  the 
more  aged  and  Infirm  prisoners  to  improve 
the  general  morale.  Mr.  Marti  has  made  at 
least  four  visits  to  Greece  since  that  time, 
but  It  was  not  until  December  that  he  was 
reported  to  have  returned  to  Leros  to  see  If 
these  suggestions  were  carried  out.  Since  the 
report  on  this  visit  will  probably  not  be  pub- 
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lished.  any  further  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment will  again  be  up  to  Mr.  Marti 

As  for  the  torture  issue.  Mr  Marti  e.Nplalned 
!u.s  criteria  in  an  interview  during  cne  of 
his  recent  trips.  He  is  a  well-tailored  Swiss 
with  an  oval  face  and  receding  hair.  He 
showed  us  to  the  terrace  of  his  ofhce.  which 
offers  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Acropolis. 

"You  cannot  Imagine  what  we  hear  from 
farmer  prisoners  |  he  sald|.  Bui  we  cannot  go 
by  what  v,e  hear,  only  what  we  see.  Journal- 
ists can  print  stories  of  former  prisoners  who 
■^.iv  they  have  been  tortured  and  let  their 
rtuder-.,  judge  if  tiiey  are  tnie.  I  cannot  make 
judgments.  I  must  say  only  what  I  .see.  I 
must  see  evidence  in  the  prisons  or  on  the 
prisoners.  Ihat  is  the  only  evidence  I  can 
accept." 

We  asked  Mr.  Marti  if  he  had  seen  evidence 
of  torture  on  the  prlscner^.  He  said: 

'That's  confiden'ial.  Bvu  I  can  tell  ;  <  u  that 
you  cannot  get  much  evidence  unless  you 
have  fre?  access  to  every  police  .station  in  the 
country,  because  It  Is  at  the  stations  where 
the  beatings  are  likely  to  take  place  By  the 
time  people  get  to  the  prisons,  it  is  too  late 
.  Besides,  the  problem  here  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem of  torture.  It  is  different  and  worse  .  .  . 
When  a  government  waii's  everyone  in  the 
country  to  think  as  it  thinks,  to  believe  what 
it  believes,  to  follow  to  the  letter  what  it 
commands,  then  you  have  pure  Fascism. 
That  is  the  problem  lieie.  It  is  not  a  problem 
of  beatings.  All  the  hue  and  cry  about  The 
tortures  draws  attention  away  from  the  real 
problems  of  Greece — prcbS  censor.-^hip,  no 
elections,  suspension  of  civil  liberties.  It 
would  be  much  better  If  people  on  the  out- 
side stopped  shouting  Slop  the  tortures'  and 
started  shouting  'Start  the  elections.'  " 

But  despite  Mr.  Marti's  political  indict- 
ment of  the  Greek  government,  manv  critics 
believe  he  has  given  it  ample  room  for  ma- 
neuver in  the  torture  question.  For  example, 
one  of  his  subordinates  has  seen  the  phy.s- 
Ical  evidence  of  torture  ar.d  reported  it  to 
his  superiors.  After  a  visit  to  a  detention 
camp  in  the  summer  of  1968.  a  Red  Cross 
doctor  reported  that  In  unusual  instances 
"certain  .  .  .  detainees  were  able  to  show  us 
the  physical  evidence  of  torture."  and  he 
suggested  that  the  Red  Cross  tirge  the  Greek 
government  to  stop  all  forms  of  torture  Peo- 
ple who  have  seen  both  the  published  and 
the  unpublished  reports  say  that  Mr.  Marti 
has  not  Included  this  mention  cf  torture, 
a  fact  that  would  support  his  critics'  most 
serious  charge:  that  he  has  his  evidence  but 
is  not  using  it. 

"No  one  will  show  Mr.  Marti  a  man  in  the 
process  of  being  tortured,"  says  Die  Esper- 
sen,  the  a>sistant  Danish  agent  before  the 
Human  Rights  Ccmmlsslon.  'But  he  has 
seen  prisoners  with  the  marks  of  torture  on 
them.  Now  why  doesn't  he  put  that  in  his 
reports?  The  Greek  government  could  sup- 
press the  report  if  it  wanted  to.  but  the  Red 
Cross  has  the  responsibility  to  report  the 
facts  or  not  make  any  repwrt  at  all." 

Partly  as  a  result  of  such  criticism,  the 
Red  Cross  has  recently  adopted  a  more  ac- 
tivist Interpretation  of  its  powers.  According 
to  a  source  close  to  Red  Cross  c'rcles,  one 
official  recently  described  it  as  an  attempt 
"to  obtain  increased  freedom  and  to  use  it 
.  .  .  to  make  tests,  see  the  re=p.-inse.  and  on 
the  basis  of  those  tests,  either  continue  our 
work  or  discontinue  It.  In  keeping  with  this 
policy,  the  Red  Cross  successfully  pressured 
the  government  to  sign  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  a  degree  of  intervention  usually 
unacceptable  to  a  nation  In  peacetime.  In 
June,  1969,  a  Red  Cross  official  presented  to 
Premier  Papadopoulos  and  on  November  3. 
with  Just  over  a  month  to  go  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Europe  Ministers, 
Papadopoulos  signed. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Red 
Cross  Is  granted  the  right  to  visit  any  deten- 
tion center,  whether  civilian  or  militarj'.  and 
to  demand  to  see  any  political  prisoner.  After 
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every  visit,  the  Red  Cross  will  Issue  a  com- 
munique announcing  the  dates,  places  and 
conditions  of  Its  visits.  Lest  anyone  miss  the 
point  of  this  last  provision,  the  agreement 
specifically  prohibits  the  government  from 
misrepresenting  the  reports  In  any  way.  As 
a  result  of  these  Increased  activities,  the  Red 
Cross  announced  that  It  Is  establishing  a  per- 
manent mission  to  Greece,  to  be  housed  In 
quarters  separate  from  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter. 

The  Red  Cross  clearly  won  the  first  round, 
and  the  victory  belongs  to  those  officials  who 
have  long  been  arguing  that  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment would  submit  to  a  more  activist 
policy.  Even  so.  the  Red  Cross  has  still  not 
attempted  to  assert  the  full  measure  of  free- 
dom that  officials  believe  Is  necessary  to  make 
a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  torture  ques- 
tion. According  to  Informed  sources,  these 
officials  beMeve  the  new  agreement  can  be 
fully  effective  only  If  the  delegate  asserts 
his  right  to  make  "his  visits  without  serving 
notice  ahead  of  time.  Nothing  is  stipulated 
to  require  the  delegate  to  announce  his  vls- 
lU,  but  for  some  reason  Mr.  Marti  has  always 
done  30. 

"You  may  wonder  why  we  let  them  know 
(we  are  comins;]."  he  told  us  last  July.  "Be- 
cause It  gives  them  time  to  fix  things  up.  I 
say  fine  to  that:  let  them  fix  things  up.  That 
Is  our  Job,  to  Improve  conditions  for  political 
prisoners.  If  they  Improve  them  because  they 
know  we  are  coming,  that's  fine." 

On  this  issue,  Mr.  Marti  has  found  him- 
self at  odds  with  the  new  policy,  which  oJd- 
viously  presupposes  a  much  wider  concep- 
tion of  the  way  to  Improve  conditions.  In- 
formed sources  say  that  after  the  agreement 
was  signed.  Mr.  Marti  was  Instructed  to  con- 
duct his  visits  without  serving  notice,  but 
nevertheless  he  continued  to  submit  written 
requests  to  the  foreign  ministry  la  his  ac- 
customed manner.  In  the  words  of  one  source, 
•'there  was  a  misunderstanding  .  .  .  there 
were  delays,"  but  finally  a  decision  was  taken 
by  the  Committee  itself  that  makes  It  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  for  the  delegate  to  make  his 
visits  "on  the  shortest  possible  notice." 

Greeks  call  the  chauvinistic,  puritanical 
and  single-mmded  men  who  command  power 
in  Greece  today  Atenokephaloi,  narrow-head.s. 
But  in  some  ways,  the  king  and  the  politi- 
cians who  ruled  before  them  could  have  u=;ed 
some  of  their  ability  to  bury  their  di.Tereuces 
and  focus  on  priorities.  In  April,  1967,  Greece 
had  the  highest  per  capita  income  of  any 
country  to  have  suffered  a  coup,  well  over 
double  the  average.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  palace  as  well  as  of  the  politi- 
cians had  contributed  to  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty that  left  the  country  defenseless,  ripe 
for  a  military  takeover. 

Constantine  Karamanlis  and  several  of  his 
ministers  believe  that  If  King  P.iu!  had  no' 
pushed  their  government  out  of  power  in 
1963,  it  would  still  be  serving  today  and  there 
would  be  no  colonels.  Andreas  Papandreou 
and  former  ministers  of  the  Center  Union 
party  claim  that  If  King  Paul's  successor, 
Constantine,  had  not  done  the  same  thing  to 
George  Papandreou  in  1965,  the  Center  Union 
would  still  be  in  power  and  Eigain  there 
would  be  no  colonels. 

"From  1946  onwards,  the  king  ruled  with 
complete  authority  over  the  armed  forces," 
says  Constantine  Mitsotakls.  "And  he  In- 
tended to  keep  his  powers.  The  first  victim  of 
this  system  was  Karamanlis.  The  second  was 
Papandreou." 

The  monarchy  has  never  had  solid  roots  in 
Greece.  It  dates  from  1830  when  Greece  drove 
out  the  Turks  after  four  hundred  years  of 
occupation  only  to  become  a  protectorate  of 
the  European  powers,  which  promptly  In- 
stalled an  adolescent  said  Ineffectual  Ba- 
varian prince  named  Otto  as  ruler.  Since 
there  is  no  hereditary  aristocracy  in  Greece, 
the  monarchy  has  no  natural  allies  among 
the  people  and  has  used  the  armed  forces  to 
safeguard  its  position.  'With  the  support  of 
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the  military  behind  them.  Greek  kings 
seldom  paid  much  attention  to  public 
opinion. 

In  1963,  Karamanlis  advised  King  Paul 
to  cancel  a  state  visit  to  London,  because  he 
antlclapted  demonstrations  by  the  British 
Communists.  King  Paul  ignored  his  advice, 
forcing  the  issue  to  a  crisis  which  ended 
wi'h  Karamnniis'  resijrnation.  According  to 
one  of  his  former  ministers,  the  king  had 
been  looking  for  a  reason  to  push  him  out  of 
power.  "On  one  side  he  felt  threatened  by 
Karamanlis,"  the  minister  said,  "because  he 
had  been  making  increasing  demands  on  the 
palace  to  loosen  Its  hold  on  the  armed  forces. 
And  on  the  other  he  saw  that  public  sup- 
port for  the  monarchy  was  falling  rapidly. 
Aware  that  the  public  had  also  grown  dis- 
enchanted with  Karamanlis,  he  used  the  Lon- 
don visit  to  force  his  resignation  and  bolster 
the  monarchy." 

A  tough,  able  leader,  Karamanlis  had  done 
much  to  build  up  the  country  since  taking 
office  In  1955.  By  1960  the  economy  was  grow- 
ing annually  at  a  rate  of  almost  eight  per- 
cent and  some  $100  million  In  foreign  invest- 
ments were  pouring  In  annually.  In  his  zeal 
to  build  up  a  strong  economy,  Karamanlis 
had  neglected  education  and  social  services, 
and  his  government  was  repeatedly  accused 
of  strong-arm  methods,  particularly  In  the 
rural  areas.  But  Karamanlis  claims  there  was 
an  overall  strategy  In  his  methods. 

"You  think  I  don't  care  about  people?" 
Karamanlis  asked  a  visitor  to  his  home  in 
Paris  Ia.st  year.  "I  c.ire  very  much.  But  I  knew 
that  the  most  Important  thing  for  Greece 
after  the  wars  and  all  the  devastation  was  to 
build  her  up.  To  do  that  sacrifices  had  to  be 
made.  'What  good  is  It  to  turn  out  one  thou- 
sand engineers  a  year  if  there  are  no  Jobs 
to  put  them  in?  I  did  what  was  best  for 
Greece  .  .  .  During  the  eight  years  of  my 
administration,  we  built  a  strong  economic 
foundation  that  would  have  had  Greece  on 
the  level  of  Italy  by  now  If  my  policies  had 
been  followed." 

In  the  elections  of  1961.  Karamanlis"  party, 
the  National  Radical  Union  (EREl .  had  been 
strongly  challenged  by  the  Center  Union,  a 
coalition  of  splinter  parties  led  by  George 
Papandreou,  In  fact,  the  Center  Union 
claimed  that  the  wlnnlnn:  margin  had  been 
the  result  of  coercion  and  fraud  in  the  rural 
areas,  where  the  army  gendarmerie  had  con- 
siderable arbitrary  authority.  CWlien  the  Cen- 
ter Union  flnaUy  came  to  power  In  1963,  It 
discovered  a  so-called  "Plan  Pericles"  which 
the  ERE  had  left  behind  In  army  dossiers.  It 
provided  some  evidence  for  the  claim.) 

Having  learned  a  lesson  from  his  narrow 
margin  of  victory.  Karamanlis  was  apparently 
planning  to  embark  on  an  enlarged  social 
program  to  woo  popular  support  when  King 
P.iul  pushed  him  cu*:.  "Our  government  was 
well  aware  that  Its  standing  with  the  people 
had  deteriorated."  .-jald  a  former  member 
of  Karamanlis'  cabinet.  "Tlie  reason  was  our 
heavy  emphasis  on  capital  ln\'estment  at  the 
expense  of  social  services.  But  we  had  a  plan 
to  do  something  about  it.  If  Karamanlis  had 
not  been  pressured  Into  resigning,  he  would 
have  given  himself  a  year's  leeway  and  dur- 
ing that  period  he  would  have  launched  a 
series  of  programs  to  upgrade  education,  in- 
crease pensions,  expand  public  services  and 
all  the  rest.  Enough  voters  would  have  been 
won  back  to  ensure  victory  for  Karamanlis. 
But  we  never  had  the  chance  to  use  the  plan." 
The  Intervention  of  the  monarch  un- 
doubtedly cost  Karamanlis  the  election. 
When  the  ballots  were  counted  in  November 
1963,  It  became  clear  that  Papandreou's 
Center  Union  had  won  by  only  three  percent 
of  the  vote.  Without  a  clear  majority,  Pa- 
pandreou rejected  a  parliamentary  cotdltion 
with  the  Communist-front  party,  the  United 
Democratic  Left  (EDA),  and  called  for  new 
elections  In  February,  1964,  Many  Greeks 
tend  to  vote  simply  for  the  party  they  think 
is  going  to  win.  and  this  election  wa«  no  ex- 
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ception:  after  the  slim  victory  three  months 
earlleir,  the  Center  Union  in  February  won 
fifty-three  p)ercent  of  the  vote — the  largest 
plurality  in  postwar  Greek  history. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  George  Papan- 
dreou's followers  as  well  as  his  critics,  he  re- 
mained an  opposition  leader  even  after  he 
became  prime  minister,  and  during  his  scant 
sixteen  months  In  office,  he  failed  to  develop 
a  clearly  formulated  policy. 

Andreas  Papandreou  believes  the  downfall 
of  his  father's  government  was  ensured  in 
Washington  in  June,  1964,  when  George 
Papandreou  refused  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest  for  a  meeting  with  Turkish  Premier 
Inonu  to  defuse  the  Cyprus  crisis.  But  many 
people  in  the  Center  believe  another  cause 
of  the  party's  downfall  was  Andreas  himself. 
Andreas  Papandreou  had  left  Greece  in 
1940  to  study  economics  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. A  rapid  rise  in  the  academic  world 
brought  him  to  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  as  a  full  professor  in  1955.  In  1961, 
he  gave  up  teaching  and  returned  to  Athens 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Ksiramanlls  govern- 
ment to  be  director  of  the  Center  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  Three  years  later,  having 
given  up  his  American  citizenship,  he  ran  in 
the  election  as  a  deputy  in  his  father's  party. 
When  his  father  became  prime  minister, 
Andreas  became  chief  aide.  During  the  same 
year,  however,  he  resigned  under  a  cloud  of 
never-proved  scandal,  involving  the  award- 
ing of  a  government  contract.  When  his 
father  brought  him  back  In  the  powerful 
pc«t  of  minister  of  coordination,  a  lot  of 
people  thought  Papandreou  was  determined 
to  make  his  son  the  future  leader  of  the 
Center  Union. 

"Andreas  wanted  swift  advancement,"  says 
Constantine  Mitsotakls,  his  possible  rival  for 
the  party  leadership.  "Twice  he  had  to  be 
rescued  by  his  father  from  ministries  where 
he  had  failed.  Our  party  was  a  new  party  of 
many  smaller  groups  with  much  less  disci- 
pline than  the  ERE,  and  whatever  balance 
existed  between  them  was  destroyed  by  An- 
dreas. He  had  great  influence  over  his  father. 
Usually  he  wotild  take  one  decision  as  a 
gjroup  and  In  the  evening  Andreas  would  go 
alone  to  his  father's  home  at  Kastrl  and 
convince  him  to  do  something  else." 

A  number  of  men  In  the  councils  of  the 
Center  Union  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  Andreas  from  taking  power  was  to 
bring  George  Papandreou  down  as  well.  One 
of  them  was  Panos  Kokkas,  the  powerful 
publisher  of  the  Athens  daily  Eleftheria,  who 
favored  replacing  him  with  Mitsotakls. 
Eleftheria  attacked  Papandreou  on  the  Issue 
of  the  army,  claiming  that  It  was  a  party 
unto  itself  which  should  be  made  directly 
responsible  to  the  elected  government.  But, 
according  to  Andreas  Papandreou,  these  at- 
tiicks  were  really  a  provocation,  calculated 
to  bring  government  Into  conflict  with  the 
monarchy  and  thus  remove  it  from  power. 

Pressured  by  his  own  party  and  public 
opinion,  George  Papandreou  started  replac- 
ing rightist  army  officers  with  liberals,  in- 
cluding those  on  Cyprus  and  other  sensitive 
posts.  General  George  Grlvas,  the  rightist 
commander  of  Greek  forces  on  Cyprus,  was 
not  happy  at  the  influx  of  such  officers,  and 
after  some  digging,  he  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered a  secret  army  group  named  ASPIDA, 
alledgedly  headed  by  Andreas  Papandreou. 
Grlvas  took  his  allegations  to  Defense  Min- 
ister Petros  Gaxotifallas,  warning  that  the 
aim  of  ASPIDA  was  to  overthrow  the  mon- 
archy and  pull  Greece  out  of  the  Atlantic 
AlUance.  (Some  twenty-eight  officers  were 
ultimately  convicted  of  conspiracy  in  the 
ASPIDA  affair,  but  it  was  never  proved  that 
their  intention  was  to  overthrow  the  mon- 
aitshy  or  that  Andreas  Papandreou  was  theli 
leader.  There  had  been  in  the  army  a  secret 
rightist  group  called  IDEA,  whose  memben 
determined  promotions  and  asslg^nments,  and 
thus  it  was  not  strange  that  an  opposing 
group  of  liberal  officers  should  form  an  or- 


ganization to  counteract  It.  Unnoticed  at  the 
time  was  a  third  secret  organization  in  the 
army,  made  up  of  rightist  officers  who  re- 
sented IDEA'S  power.  This  group,  called 
EENA,  was  headed  by  a  then  unknown  colo- 
nel named  George  Papadopouloe. ) 

According  to  Andreas  Papandreou,  his 
father's  trusted  friend  Garoufallas  actually 
contributed  to  the  misunderstandings  be- 
tween Papandreou  and  the  king,  hoping  to 
be  called  as  prime  minister  of  an  Interim 
service  government. 

Another  man  standing  in  the  wings  was 
Constantine  Mitsotakls,  who  Andreas  says 
liad  promised  Queen  Mother  Prederika  that 
In  the  event  of  Papandreou's  fall  he  would 
break  with  the  party  and  bring  eighty  Center 
Union  deputies  with  him.  (Mitsotakls  denies 
the  charge  and  says  he  contlnuaUy  urged 
George  Papandreou  not  to  force  a  confron- 
tation.) 

When  Garoufallas  brought  the  news  of 
ASPIDA  to  Constantine,  the  king  demanded 
a  full  InvestigaUon.  "I  regard  it  as  your  duty 
to  proceed  at  once  to  do  what  I  ask."  the 
twenty-elght-year-old  monarch  wrote  to  the 
seventy-seven-year-old  prime  minister.  "This 
is  my  very  last  warning." 

When  Papandreou  refused  the  king's  re- 
quest, Garoufallas  promptly  launched  the  In- 
vestigation on  his  own.  Papandreou  called 
for  Garoufallas'  resignation,  and,  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  until  another  minister  could 
be  appointed,  he  announced  that  he  was 
taking  over  the  defense  ministry  himself. 

But  the  king  refused  to  accept  Papandreou 
as  defense  minister  In  his  own  government. 
Even  Mitsotakls  now  says  the  king's  position 
was  Indefensible.  "If  Papandreou  was  good 
enough  to  be  prime  minister,  he  was  good 
enough  to  be  defense  minister,"  he  says. 
Papandreou  clearly  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion himself.  On  July  15.  he  declared  that  his 
resignation  would  be  effective  within  twenty. 
four  hours,  obviously  assuming  that  the  king 
would  then  have  to  call  for  new  elections 
in  which  he  coiUd  take  his  case  to  the  people. 
The  king  did  no  such  thing.  He  simply  ac- 
cepted Papandreou's  resignation,  effective  im- 
mediately. To  the  amazement  of  everyone 
who  was  not  in  on  the  plot  from  the  begin- 
ning, several  gentlemen  In  frock  coats— In- 
cluding Mitsotakls — showed  up  at  the  pal- 
ace, ready  to  be  sworn  In  as  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

The  king's  high-handed  dismissal  of  Papan- 
dreou triggered  events  that  ultimately  led 
to  the  coup.  "Papandreou  would  have  col- 
lapsed oh  his  ovm  in  six  months  if  the  king 
had  left  him  alone,"  says  an  ERE  politician 
who  has  served  In  several  governments  In  the 
past  twenty  years.  "He  was  being  under- 
mined by  members  of  his  own  party  and  his 
failures  were  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
him.  But  by  dismissing  him,  the  king  made 
nun  a  hero." 

If  Mitsotakls  had  counted  on  eighty  depu- 
ties for  a  government  to  replace  Papandreou, 
events  were  to  show  that  he  had  seriously 
miscalculated.  Many  deputies  were  Intlml- 
oated  by  the  Immediate  pro-Papandreou  pop- 
war  reaction,  and  refused  to  defect.  The 
Communist-front  EDA  party,  which  had  been 
prepartng  to  attack  Papandreou  before  the 
crisis,  now  took  the  lead  in  organizing  dem- 
onstrations In  his  support.  Every  evening,  the 
city  resounded  with  the  rhythmic  cadence: 
Pa-pan-dre-ou."  When  a  student  was  killed 
aurlng  a  clash  with  the  police,  the  left  seized 
the  opportunity  of  staging  a  dramatic  public 
luneral.  Hundreds  of  mourners  marched  with 
upraised  fists  behind  the  grieving  mother 
&nd  sister  of  the  victim. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Mitsotakls  group,  al- 
ready stigmatized  as  the  Apostates,  Jockeyed 
_jo  put  together  a  parliamentary  majority, 
rae  first  politician  entrusted  with  this  thank- 
less task  was  the  elderly  speaker  of  the  house, 
ioonnls  Athanasslades-Novas.  After  an  un- 
^tlngulshed  but  dignified  political  career. 
Novas  found  himself  in  a  parliament  where 
cnalrs  were  thrown  In  the  course  of  debate. 


The  Novas  government  lasted  a  matter  of 
days  until  It  was  overthrown  by  a  vote  of 
no  confidence.  The  next  patchwork  coalition 
lasted  a  matter  of  weeks.  Meanwhile,  the 
crowds  In  the  streets  demanded  that  the 
king  observe  the  constitution  and  appoint  a 
caretaker  government  to  prepare  for  elec- 
tions, which  would  have  amounted  to  a  ref- 
erendum on  the  monarch  and  which  he 
was  sure  to  lose.  Instead,  he  played  for  time, 
drawing  one  prime  minister  after  another 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Apostates. 

In  opposition,  the  role  he  loved  best, 
Papandreou  showed  hi.s  great  talent  as  a 
campaigner.  A  consummate  orator,  he 
stumped  the  countryside,  asking,  "Who  rules 
Greece?  The  king  or  the  people?"  Massive 
crowds  roared  the  answer.  At  the  same  time, 
his  sor  went  even  further,  broadening  the 
attack  to  Include  what  he  called  the  "rul- 
ing establishment,"  composed  not  only  of  the 
palace,  but  the  armed  forces  and  the  Anier- 
ican  embassy  as  well.  Despite  the  Papandre- 
ous'  popularity,  Andreas'  suggestions  that 
Greece  review  the  relationship  with  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  invited  the  charge  of  Com- 
munist s>-mpathies  and  aroused  deep  anxie- 
ties. The  charge  was  not  altogether  mitigated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Communists  bitterly 
attacked  him  as  a  paid  American  agent  whose 
aim  was  to  draw  away  their  votes. 

For  almost  two  years,  the  deadlock  con- 
tinued. Instability  dried  up  foreign  Invest- 
ments, and  In  all  respects  the  countrj-  was  at 
a  standstill,  paralyzed  by  unrest,  insecurity 
and  general  disgust.  In  mid-April,  1967,  when 
Panayiotls  Kannellopoulos,  ERE  leader  and 
head  of  the  fourth  coalition,  announced  that 
it  was  impossible  to  postpone  elections  any 
longer.  Athens  already  abounded  with  rumors 
of  an  impending  coup.  Everyone  believed 
that  generals  close  to  the  palace,  eager  to  save 
Constantine  from  the  humiliation  of  a  Pa- 
pandreou victory,  would  intervene.  But 
whether  or  not  such  a  plan  In  fact  existed, 
on  the  morning  of  April  21,  a  triumvirate  of 
colonels  stole  the  march. 

The  officers  who  staged  the  coup  numbered 
about  three  hundred  out  of  approximately 
ten  thousand  in  the  Greek  army,  and  the 
tanks  surrounding  government  buildings  and 
power  installations  numbered  thirty-eight. 
For  the  colonels  It  was  a  bold  gamble,  and 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  risk  if  they 
failed.  A  close  friend  of  the  family  of  Stylian- 
os  Patakos  told  us  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
coup,  he  gave  his  strong-willed  older  daugh- 
ter a  pistol  and  told  her  that  if  he  did  not 
get  word  to  her  by  three  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  she  was  to  shoot  her  mother  and 
her  younger  sister  and  then  take  her  own 
life. 

But  the  colonels  succeeded  with  Incredible 
ease.  Officers  not  In  on  the  plot  followed  their 
orders,  because  they  thought  they  were  com- 
ing from  the  generals,  and  by  implication 
from  the  king.  For  a  while  no  one  knew  who 
had  taken  over  the  country.  So  deeply  rooted 
is  the  fear  of  Communism  in  the  Greek  mind, 
that  many  people  thought  It  was  the  Com- 
munists. In  the  space  of  several  hours,  six 
to  seven  thousand  Greek  citizens  were  ar- 
rested. George  Papandreou  and  Panayiotls 
Kannellopoulos  were  confined  to  house  ar- 
rest; Andreas  Papandreou  was  taken  to  pris- 
on. At  the  same  time,  boats  began  to  leave 
for  the  Island  concentration  camps  with  sus- 
pected Communists  and  other  leftists. 

It  is  tantalizing  to  Imagine  what  would 
have  happened  If  the  king  had  made  some 
gesture  of  protest,  or  If  some  prestigious 
group  such  as  the  ambassadors  had  resigned 
In  a  bloc.  One  year  later,  the  Czechoslov^lan 
experience  offered  some  suggestions  as  to 
how  passive  resistance  can  delay  a  takeover, 
and  In  the  Greek  case  the  element  of  time 
might  have  been  decisive.  But  the  king  said 
nothing,  even  though  the  colonels  had  signed 
his  name  to  their  first  governmental  decree. 
Meanwhile,  In  all  walks  of  life,  Greeks  re- 
sumed their  dally  affairs.  For  many  of  them, 
after  almost  two  years  of  the  most  extreme 


poliUcal  haggling  and  maneuvering,  the 
coup  actually  came  as  a  relief.  The  colonels 
had  no  trouble  finding  the  words  for  their 
first  message  to  the  public: 

"We  have  long  witnessed  a  crime  which 
had  been  committed  agaiiost  our  society  and 
nation.  The  unhesltant  and  shameful  party 
dealing,  the  misconduct  of  a  great  part  of  the 
press,  the  methodical  assault  against  all  In- 
stitutions, their  corrosion,  the  deba^sement  of 
Parliament,  the  slandering  of  everything, 
the  paralyzing  of  the  state  machinery,  the 
complete  lack  of  understanding  for  the  burn- 
ing problems  of  our  youth,  the  Ill-treatment 
of  our  students,  the  moral  decline,  the  con- 
fusion and  the  blurring,  the  secret  and  open 
cooperation  with  subversives,  and  finally,  the 
continuous  incendiary  slogans  of  unscrupu- 
lous demagogues  have  destroyed  the  peace  of 
the  country,  have  created  a  climate  of 
anarchy  and  chaos,  have  cultivated  condi- 
tions of  hatred  and  division  and  have  led  us 
to  the  brink  of  national  disaster.  There  was 
no  other  way  of  salvation  left  than  the  In- 
tervention of  our  Army  .  .  .  " 

The  colonels  said  they  had  come  to  save 
the  country  from  the  Communists,  but  It 
soon  became  clear  that  they  had  come  to 
save  it  from  many  other  people  as  well. 
Tlirough  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  they 
be^an  to  dismiss  hundreds  of  royalist  officers. 
The  colonels  them.selves  were  all  from  poor 
viUages,  and  had  never  been  favorably  treated 
by  the  upper-middle-class  military  establish- 
ment. (Patakos,  for  example,  had  languished 
for  ten  long  years  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,) 
So  they  took  their  first  opportunity  to  settle 
some  old  scores  and  put  their  own  men  In 
key  posts. 

By  the  end  of  1967,  the  extent  of  the  mili- 
tary purges  alarmed  King  Constantine 
enough  to  move  him  to  action.  On  December 
13,  King  Constantine  launched  his  famoua 
countercoup,  departing  in  a  plane  for  north- 
ern Greece,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  their 
child,  and  his  mother  Frederlka. 

"The  time  has  come  for  you  to  hear  the 
voice  of  your  monarch,"   he  said,   but   the 
recording  of  his  message  was  broadcast  on  a 
weak  radio  in  Larlsa  and  not  many  of  his 
subjects    heard    their    monarch's    voice.    In 
Kavalla,  where  the  king  spent  the  afternoon, 
huge  crowds  demonstrated  their  solidarity, 
even    though    this    capital    of    the    tobacco 
country  Is  traditionally  leftist  in  orlentaUon. 
The  king's  plan  was  to  send  a  column  from 
there  to  occupy  Salonika,  to  establish  this 
Macedonian   city   as   a   secessionist    capital 
Just  as  Eleftherlos  Venlzelos  had  In  his  dis- 
pute with  Constantine's  grandfather  In  1917. 
But   he   was    having   trouble   getting   the 
powerful  army  divisions  In  the  area  to  ccme 
to  his  support.  There  were  still  manv  generals 
loyal  to  him,  but  by  the  time  he  decided  to 
act,  the  colonels  had  put  their  own  men  in 
key  posts  and  they  were  able  to  intercept  the 
generals'    orders    before    they    reached    the 
commanders  In  the  field.  One  general  caught 
two  of  his  subordinates  countermanding  his 
orders  and  had  them  arrested.  But  they  per- 
suaded him  that  they  were  reallv  working 
for  the  king  after  aU,  and  he  let  them  go.  A 
few  minutes  later,  they  returned  and  placed 
the  general  under  arrest. 

"Constantine  should  have  gone  to  Crete," 
says  an  American  military  attache.  "His 
strongest  support  has  always  been  the  navy 
and  the  air  force,  both  of  which  have  exten- 
sive installations  In  Crete.  With  the  support 
of  the  navy  and  the  air  force,  which  the 
colonels  had  not  got  around  to  purging  yet, 
he  would  have  quickly  taken  control  of  the 
island.  Crete  would  have  given  him  an  un- 
assailable base  and  divided  Greece.  The 
colonels  would  have  had  to  bow  to  him  or 
risk  civil  war,  the  very  thing  they  said  they 
had  come  to  prevent.  Washington  would  not 
have  been  able  to  tolerate  the  situation  and 
would  have  used  Its  Influence  against  the 
colonels." 

The  Greek  political  world  was  put  Into  a 
deepfreeze  when  the  colonels  took  over  on 
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the  morning  of  April  21.  and  it  It  were  to  be 
taken  cut  tomorrow,  It  would  emerge  mnre 
or  less  :n  the  same  form.  Except  for  George 
Papandreou  who  died  In  October.  1968  r  leav- 
ing the  party  without  a  leader)  the  dominant 
ix-rsonalities  are  the  same,  and  the  junta 
has  not  been  able  to  make  any  Inroads  into 
their  opposition.  With  the  exception  of  the 
present  f..relgn  minister  Pannyictis  Piplnel- 
lis.  an  extreme  Royalist  and  frequent  advo- 
cate of  dictatorship  In  the  past,  no  former 
iwliticlan  has  agreed  to  Join  a  Junta  cabinet, 
occasiona:  rumors  that  some  would  do  so  are 
probably  only  encouraged  by  the  Junta  be- 
cau.;.c  u'  looks  good  to  have  tomeone  talking 
about  future  political  developments.  In  real- 
ity, a  deadlock  continues:  the  politicians 
have  the  experience  to  run  the  country,  the 
colonels  have  the  country  to  run. 

Any  li^t  of  the  politlc.-il  opposition  must 
Include  the  king,  a  fact  that  says  more  about 
the  traditional  powers  of  the  Greek  monarchy 
tlian  It  does  about  this  particular  monarch. 
There  are  occasional  suggestions  that  Con- 
stantine  sliould  appoint  a  government-ln- 
exUe  to  induce  diplomatic  pressure  by  its 
sheer  nuisance  value. 

"The  king  is  playing  his  last  caxds,"  Mrs. 
Helen  Vlachos  says.  "The  Junta  will  soon  set 
a  date  for  a  referendum  on  the  monarchy 
which  the  king  would  lose  now  even  if  It 
were  free." 

But  even  Mrs.  Vlachos  concedes  that  the 
king  Is  not  likely  to  take  the  offensive.  Like 
most  kings,  he  faces  the  problem  of  being 
surrounded  by  courtiers  who  attempt  to 
shelter  him  from  advice  that  Is  likely  "to 
upset  him."  Their  own  advice  to  him  Is  that 
any  overt  act  of  opposition  on  his  part  will 
hasten  the  day  of  the  dreaded  referendum, 
and  his  best  chance  of  survival  Is  to  assume 
a  passive  stance.  One  of  them  said  he  be- 
lieved that  "Constantlne  Is  gaining  In  popu- 
larity because  he  is  not  doing  anything,  and 
only  lives  on  as  a  suffering  symbol." 

The  Athens  politicians  have  not  done  any- 
thing either,  although  they  have  a  weaker 
claim  to  symbolic  suffering,  and  except  lor 
a  few  on  the  left  and  center-left  who  are 
In  prison  or  exile,  most  of  them  cannot 
claim  to  be  suffering  at  all.  They  go  to  their 
offices  regularly,  stay  up  to  date  on  the  lat- 
est Athenian  rumors,  and  generally  behave 
as  though  something  were  about  to  happen. 
They  are  not  unwilling  to  dwell  on  the 
Junta's  weaknesses  or  to  castigate  the  United 
States  for  not  overthrowing  It,  but  In  two 
and  a  half  years  they  have  not  launched  a 
single  offensive  against  it  on  their  own. 

Instead  thpy  have  allowed  the  InUiative 
to  pass  almost  entirely  to  the  politicians  In 
exile  abroad,  who  naturally  have  greater 
difficulty  remaining  In  touch  with  the  po- 
litical realities  within  the  country.  These 
Include  Constantlne  Karamanlls,  Andreas 
Papandreou.  Constantlne  Mltsotakls,  the 
former  finance  minister  who  broke  with  the 
Papandreous'  in  1965,  and  George  Mylonas, 
former  Center  Union  minister  of  education. 

Prime  minister  of  Greece  for  eight  con- 
secutive years  (a  record  In  twentieth-cen- 
tury history ) ,  Karamanlls  has  lived  In  Paris 
ever  since  he  gave  up  the  leadership  of  his 
party  before  the  elections  of  1963.  Almost 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  Junta  to  overthrow, 
he  was  mentioned  as  the  man  to  head  a.  .suc- 
cessor government,  and  In  thla  capacity  he 
has  Important  qualifications:  1)  during  his 
eight  years  as  prime  minister,  he  made  a 
reputation  for  strong  authoritarian  rule;  2) 
having  lived  In  exile  for  the  last  six  years, 
he  Is  not  compromised  by  the  events  leading 
to   tJie   Junta;    3 )    there   Is   no   one   else. 

Karamanlls  does  not  give  interviews  but, 
in  an  informal  conversation  with  a  visitor 
to  bis  apartment  in  the  fashionable  Mont- 
morency section  of  Paris,  Karamanlls  viewed 
the  recent  events  philosophically  and  with 
a  touch  of  "I  told  you  so." 

"It  Is  unfortunate  what  has  happened  in 
Greece  ( he  said ) .  But  I  warned  them  In  1963 
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that  they  would  be  voting  for  chaos  If  they 
voted  for  the  demagogues  who  opposed  me. 
Greeks  have  always  had  a  built-in  destruc- 
tive sense  and  whenever  they  start  to  move 
forward,  they  always  do  something  to  ruin 
It.  Whenever  someone  comes  along  and  tries 
to  show  them  which  way  to  go,  they  listen 
for  a  while  and  then  they  turn  on  him  and 
try  to  destroy  him.  You  see  that  throughout 
Greek  history — Arlstldes,  Themlstocles,  Peri- 
cles. Kolokotronls,  Venlzelos.  The  Greek  peo- 
ple are  a  smart  people  but  a  difficult  people 
to  talk  sense  to.  There  comes  a  time  when 
they  virtll  seek  out  the  most  foolish  voices 
In  a  crowd  and  listen  only  to  them." 

Kar-^maiilis  is  still  a  massive  presence  at 
sixty-one,  although  new  he  seems  a  little 
pale,  and  the  gray  in  his  hair  is  closer  to 
white.  He  regards  the  colonels  as  insolent 
amateurs,  but  he  is  under  no  illusions  about 
what  will  be  required  to  overthrow  them. 
He  S.I  id: 

"These  colonels  know  nothing  about  gov- 
erning a  country.  You  v.ould  think  that  a 
military  regime  would  be  cautious  economi- 
cally. But  the  colonels  are  more  foolish  than 
even  the  demagogues  who  followed  me.  They 
have  taken  a  whole  series  of  short-term 
loans,  'hrec  to  five  years,  to  pay  for  grandlos 
projects  that  .are  not  going  to  return  an  In- 
come for  ten  to  fifteen  year;.  What  kind  of 
regime  would  do  a  thing  like  that?  .\  reckless 
regime.  A  fooli.sh  regime.  But  only  the  United 
States  can  ch.inge  the  situation  in  Greece. 
Until  Washington  decides  to  act,  nobody  else 
can  do  anything  You  cannot  flght  a  man 
with  your  fists  when  he  ha-s  (i.iggers  m  his 
hands.  Someone  stronger  has  to  come  along 
and  take  the  daggers  away  from  him  first." 

Should  Washington  decide  to  take  action 
against  the  Junta,  Karamanlls  has  indicated 
that  he  is  willing  to  supervise  the  country  s 
return  to  democracy.  In  doing  so.  he  has  In- 
sisted he  would  not  be  acting  as  the  leader  of 
the  conservative  ERE  party,  but  as  a  national 
figure.  In  the  words  of  one  confidant,  "as  a 
sort  of  referee,  r.lmost  above  politics." 

Other  politicians  have  tried  to  determine 
what  Is  meant  by  a  "referee,  almost  above 
politics.''  In  particular,  they  have  tried  to  get 
Karamanlls  to  commit  himself  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  constitution  would  apply  dur- 
ing the  hypothetical  transition  period.  If  it 
were  the  1968  Constitution  with  its  authori- 
tarian powers  passed  by  the  junta  under  mar- 
tial law.  many  of  them  feel  a  new  dictator- 
ship wQUld  be  in  the  making,  this  one  under 
Karamanlls. 

While  such  fears  may  seem  farfetched,  they 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Kara- 
manlls has  done  little  to  clarify  his  views, 
and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  sign  any  sort 
of  written  agreement.  In  September,  1969. 
however,  he  made  his  long-awaited  public 
statement,  calling  on  the  Junta  to  retire  or 
to  be  overthrown,  and  inviting  the  Greek 
urmy  to  overthrow  It,  If  necessary. 

"If  .  .  .  those  who  govern  at  present  .  .  . 
fail  to  appreciate  their  duty  |to  resign]." 
he  said,  "it  will  have  to  be  pointed  out  to 
them  by  those  who  Joined  them  in  good 
faith."  At  the  same  time,  he  was  at  pains  to 
reassure  anyone  In  Washington  that  the 
juiita  could  be  overthrown,  if  not  without 
violence,  at  least  without  threatening 
Greece's  membership  in  the  NATO  alliance 

"I  must  take  the  opportunity  also  of 
a.'ssurlng  those  who  are  anxious  about  the 
future  that  I  would  not  have  broken  my  si- 
lence if  I  did  not  believe  that  the  country 
can  be  restored  without  danger  to  conditions 
of  normalcy,  and  if  I  were  not  prepared  to 
make  my  contribution  if  need  be  toward  that 
end." 

Despite  this  statement,  Karamanlls  has 
frustrated  even  his  staunchest  supporters, 
many  of  whom  have  hoped  that  he  would 
use  his  Immense  influence  among  the  for- 
eign-based Greek  capitalists  to  raise  badly 
needed  money  for  the  opposition.  So  far  he 
has  not  been  willing  to  do  so.  At  the  very 
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least,  they  hoped  he  would  add  his  voice  to 
those  of  the  other  exiled  politicians  lobbying 
for  Greece's  expulsion  from  the  Council  of 
Europe.  But  when  the  Council  invited  Kara- 
manlls to  testify  before  Its  Political  Commit- 
tee In  Paris  (along  with  Mitsotakls,  Mylonas 
and  Papandreou) ,  he  declined  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  already  said  all  he  had  to  say. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  political  spec- 
trum, Andreas  Papandreou  Is  a  complete  an- 
tithesis to  Karamanlls.  He  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  public  appearance,  and 
outlines  his  prescriptions  for  the  future  In 
great  detail.  Not  only  is  he  making  no  effort 
to  woo  United  States  support,  but  his  cam- 
paign seems  predicated  on  the  belief  that 
such  support  Is  not  forthcoming.  In  fact  he 
may  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  It  Is  out 
of  the  question  for  him. 

"I  think  Andreas  Papandreou  Is  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  democracy  In 
Greece,"  said  one  official  at  the  American 
embassy  !n  Athens,  who  at  the  same  time 
is  highly  critical  of  the  Junta.  "The  smartest 
thing  the  colonels  did  was  to  let  him  leave 
the  country.  Now  they  can  use  him  as  a 
bogey  man.  They  can  point  to  him  and  his 
statements  and  say  "That  is  what  we  saved 
you  from."  " 

This  view  Is  shared  by  some  members  of 
Papandreou's  own  party,  and  one  of  them  in 
Athens  told  us  In  all  seriousness  that  he 
thought  Papandreou's  staff  wa.s  riddled  with 
Junta  spies  who  are  advising  him  to  do  and 
say  Just  those  things  that  will  help  the 
Junta. 

We  visited  Papandreou  not  long  ago  and 
Eisked  him  what  he  proposed  as  an  alterna- 
tive solution  If  the  Junta  could  be  over- 
thrown. 

"This  dlcatorshlp  can  fall  in  any  number 
of  ways  [he  said]  so  that  what  one  propoees 
depends  a  great  deal  on  how  one  foresees  lt( 
demise.  Now  I  have  two  hats,  and  I'd  be  glad 
to  make  this  clear  to  you.  One  hat  Is  my 
resistance  capacity,  so  to  speak.  I  am  In 
charge  of  the  Panhellenlc  Liberation  Move- 
ment, one  of  the  organizations  engaged  in 
resistance  against  the  regime.  We  of  PAK 
have  put  out  a  statement  on  how  the  next 
few  steps  In  case  the  resistance  forces  occupy 
the  seat  of  power  .  .  ." 

Papandreou  lit  a  cigarette  and  blew  the 
smoke  toward  the  celling. 

"But  this  Is  not  really  what  you  are  ask- 
ing me  [he  said].  Bather  you  are  asking  If 
there  is  a  political  solution  short  of  a  take- 
over by  the  people.  Naturally  a  p>osslbIllty 
for  this  exists  in  principle  ...  In  principle. 
It  can  happen  by  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  regime,  which  means 
the  Pentagon,  that  this  thing  is  not  work- 
ing out,  and  In  that  case  they  would  change 
the  signals  to  the  Greek  military.  Now  In 
this  case,  I  shall  not  speak  anymore  with 
the  hat  of  the  resist.ance  movement  but 
with  the  hat  of  the  Center  Union  party  of 
which  I  am  the  spokesman  abroad.  So  far 
as  the  party  is  concerned,  my  stand  Is  the 
following:  there  should  be  a  get-together  of 
the  Greek  parties  elected  In  the  last  free 
elections  in  1964,  with  one  exception— the 
Progressive  party  of  Mr.  Markezlnls  which 
has  been  collaborating  with  the  Junta  and 
has  therefore  become  unacceptable  to  us. 
These  parties  should  attempt  to  draw  up  » 
magna  carta  for  the  transitional  govern- 
ment. For  this  purpose,  I  am  prepared  to  sit 
around  a  table  with  the  right  and  with  the 
left.  By  left  I  do  not  mean  the  Communist 
party  which  was  not  elected,  but  the  EDA 
party  which  was  elected  and  represents  « 
proportion  of  the  Greek  voters,  a  small  one 
to  be  sure." 

We  asked  Papandreou  If  he  would  support 
Karamanlls  as  prime  minister  of  the  Interim 
government. 

"If  both  the  left  and  the  right  were  agreed 
(he  said]  and  If  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
gram were  acceptable,  I  would  not  consider 
any  solution  that  Is  based  on  the  concept  of 


a  fuhrer,  no  matter  who  he  is,  even  If  It 
happens  to  be  me,  which  is  not  at  all  likely 
If  the  representatives  of  these  parties  choose 
someone  to  be  prime  minister — I  don't  care 
who — I  will  accept  him  on  the  provision  that 
he  commit  himself  to  following  the  pro- 
gram—the magna  carta — which  has  been 
Jointly  approved.  I  do  not  accept  the  proce- 
dure of  finding  a  man  first  and  saying,  'In 
you  we  trust,  do  what  you  can  to  get  us  out 
of  this  mess.'  " 

Papandreou  supported  Karamanlis'  recent 
statement  with  the  reservation  that  the  poli- 
cies of  any  Interim  government  must  ex- 
press "the  Joint  platform  of  the  political 
parties  and  the  resistance  organizations.' 
These  Include  the  Communist-dominated 
EDA  party  and  its  resistance  counterpart, 
the  Patriotic  Front,  whose  cooperation 
Papandreou  knows  Is  unacceptable  not  only 
to  Karamanlis  and  the  ERE  but  to  most  of 
the  Center  Union  as  well.  ("I  don't  know 
what  Andreas  can  be  thinking,"  says  George 
Mavros  of  the  Center  Union  in  Athens.  "We 
have  had  to  apologize  for  his  leftist  affilia- 
tions before,  and  now  we  have  to  apologize 
for  them  again.") 

Papandreou  must  have  known  that  Ka- 
ramanlls could  not  accept  Communist  co- 
operation and  hope  to  win  the  support  of  the 
staunchly  anti-Communist  Greek  officer 
corps,  nor  for  that  matter  the  United  States. 
But  If  he  had  had  any  doubts  as  to  Ka- 
ramanlls' reaction  to  his  proposal,  he  had 
learned  the  answer  exactly  one  ye'.r  before. 
In  September,  1968,  Papandreou  made  his 
only  attempt  to  communicate  with  Kara- 
manlis since  before  the  coup.  It  was  not  by 
telephone  or  even  by  letter,  but  by  a  tele- 
gram that  Papandreou  simultaneously  made 
available  to  the  press  In  which  he  Invited 
Karamanlls  to  sit  down  with  him  and  An- 
tonlos  BrlUakiss  of  the  EDA  party  to  work 
out  a  Joint  program  authorizing  an  Interim 
prime  minister  to  lead  the  country  to  demo- 
cratic rule. 

Even  on  strictly  logical  grounds,  It  Is  hard 
to  see  why  a  leader  of  the  EDA  p.irty,  which 
won  twelve  percent  of  the  vote  In  the  last 
Greek  election  in  1964,  should  have  an  equal 
vote  in  working  out  a  Joint  program  with  the 
ERE  party,  which  won  thirty-five  percent 
of  the  vote,  or  with  Papandreou's  own  Center 
Union  which  won  fifty-three  percent.  But 
the  thought  of  Karamanlls  sitting  down  at 
such  a  table  is  so  Inconceivable  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Papandreou  was  seri- 
ous. Karamanlls'  reply  was  terse  and  nega- 
tive (Papandreou  says  he  Is  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose  It),  and  the  two  men  have  not 
communicated  since.  One  yepr  later,  In  Sep- 
tember. 1969.  when  Papandreou  hailed  Ka- 
ramanlis' declaration  with  the  same  condi- 
tion, he  was  .simply  repeating  a  proposal  that 
he  knew  beforehand  would  be  rejected. 

Papandreou  told  us  that  his  position  was 
inspired  by  political  logic. 

"No  matter  what  we  do  In  the  transition 
period,  it  will  be  the  most  difficult  thing  In 
the  world  to  take  this  wreck  of  a  society  and 
turn  it  into  a  viable  and  free  country.  He 
who  stays  outside  will  have  the  great  benefit 
of  fre?  criticism  In  the  elections  afterward, 
the  left  will  pick  up  thirty  to  thirty-five  per- 
cent, the  Center  will  pick  up  twsntv-five  per- 
cent. We  will  l-,e  the  third  party,"  nst  even 
second.  My  poMtical  acumen,  such  as  It  is— 
and  I  thlr.k  I  have  a  g-.od  sense  for  events- 
convinces  me  that  this  is  the  case  I  do  It 
as  a  matter  cf  principle,  but  I  do  it  also  in 
the  interest  of  Greece." 

He  may  also  be  doing  It  because  his  per- 
sonal influence  would  be  greatlv  reduced  If 
he  were  to  be  absorbed  into  a  coalition  sup- 
porting Karamanlis.  If  the  K.iramanlis  so- 
lution were  brought  about  In  spite  of  his 
Objections,  he  would  probably  want  to  re- 
main outside,  to  have  what  he  calls  the 
benefit  of  free  criticifm,  and  to  l:u-  claim  to 
he  thirty  to  thirty-five  percent  leftist  vote 
11  the  next  election.  For  good  measure    he 
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stipulates  that  In  order  to  lead  the  Interim 
government,  Karamanlls  should  disqualify 
himself  from  running  In  the  next  election 

"If  I  were  in  his  role  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  this  restriction,"  he  said  "I 
wiU  not  be  and  I  do  not  ask  to  be,  but  if 
I  were,  I  would  not  hesitate." 

We  asited  Papandreou  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  participate  in  a  transitional  govern- 
ment. ^ 

"Personally.  I  would  not  wish  to,"  he  said 
"If  I  can  possibly  avoid  It,  I  will.  The  more 
freedom  I  can  have  in  such  a  period  the 
more  I  would  like  it." 

Of  course,  the  success  of  Papandreou's 
strategy  depends  on  the  next  election  being 
held  at  ail.  Papandreou  admits  he  is  look- 
ing to  the  distant  future  when  the  resistance 
organizations  overthrow  the  Junta,  an  J  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  will  spend  that  time 
in  exile,  he  Is  confident  that  he  will  be 
able  to  keep  the  resistance  movement  under 
his  control.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  out- 
lined a  detailed  contin^enry  plan. 

"In  case  the  resistance  forces  occupy  the 
seat  of  power  (he  says],  we  are  committed 
to  a  transition  period  of  one  year,  during 
which  neither  the  1963  nor  the  1952  Con- 
stitutions would  be  in  eifect,  but  instead 
we  would  employ  the  United  Nations  Bill 
of  Human  Rights  as  a  guide.  We  would  call 
for  free  genuine  elections  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  All  partie.s- none  excluded— wotild 
run  for  office  .  .  .  and  the  first  parliament 
would  t>e  a  constituent  assembly  to  wTite 
a  new  constitution.  In  the  meantime,  on 
the  basis  of  the  law  which  e-xisted  In  April 
1967,  we  would  try  the  Junta  en  two  counts, 
one  on  treason  and  high  tre.tson  which  un- 
der Greek  law  carries  a  maximum  sentence 
of  twenty  years,  and  secondly  on  the  basis 
of  a  common  criminal  law  because  all  ac- 
tions they  have  taken  are  considered  by  us  to 
be  illegal  and  shall  be  studied  nakedlv  by 
the  courts  so  that  torture,  Imprisonment, 
and  so  forth,  would  be  treated  as  common 
crimes." 

Whatever  his  critics  may  say  about  him, 
Papandreou  takes  clearly  defined  positions 
on  all  Issues,  from  the  king,  whose  return 
he  would  make  subject  to  a  referendum,  to 
Aristotle  Onassls,  whom  he  would  banish 
from  the  land  without  appeal.  His  uncom- 
promising attitude  has  probably  alienated 
many  people  whose  support  he  would  need 
to  carry  out  a  program,  but  at  the  same  time 
It  has  projected  him  among  people  In 
Greece  as  a  symbol  of  the  resistance,  which 
is  particularly  vivid  because  it  fills  a  void 
created  by  the  absence  of  vigorous  leader- 
ship. Here,  many  people  believe  Karamanlls 
Is  partly  respon.-Jlble.  Karamanlis'  own  sup- 
porters believe  Papandreou  can  say  so  much 
mainly  because  Karamanlis  savs  so  little 
himself. 

'If  we  have  free  election  In  Greece,"  says 
Constantlne  Mitsotakls.  "I  think  there  will 
be  three  parties:  Kar.-imanlis,  Andreas,  and 
the  EDA.  The  rest  of  the  Center  will  have 
to  make  Its  choice." 

Mitsotakls'  choice  is  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  he  made  It  In  1965.  when  he  broke  with 
the  Papandreous.  He  now  maintains  that  In 
doing  so  he  was  attempting  to  avert  the  con- 
frontation that  led  eventually  to  the  coup, 
but  he  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  Is 
carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  shame  for  his 
past  machinations.  With  pungent  irony,  he 
observes  In  effect  that  what  he  did  was  worse 
than  a  crime:  It  was  a  mistake.  And  perhaps 
since  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  Mitsotakls  has 
thrown  himself  Into  the  struggle  with  fewer 
pretensions  than  either  Karamanlls  or  Pa- 
pandreou. Unlike  Karamanlls,  he  Is  willing 
to  travel  all  over  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  win  support  for  the  opposition,  and 
tmllke  Papandreou  he  does  not  seek  public- 
ity. He  is  a  tall  imposing  figure,  with  large 
eyes  and  a  high  forehead  that  makes  him 
resemble,  of  all  people,  his  old  antagonist, 
Andreas    Papandreou.    Unlike    many    Greek 
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politicians,  he  answers  questions  directly  and 
with  a  few  words,  and  he  creates  the  Impres- 
sion of  having  decided  ahead  of  time  what  he 
Is  going  to  say. 

We  asked  Mitsotakls  what  would  bring 
down  the  Junta,  and  he  said. 

"The  resistance  of  the  Greek  people.  Then 
we  Greeks  must  agree  on  a  minimum  political 
program.  We  cannot  have  elections  right 
away.  We  must  have  an  interim  transitional 
government  which  will  be  made  up  of  all 
political  parties  with  the  exception  of  the 
Communist  party,  by  which  I  also  mean  the 
EDA.  I  know  there  are  two  communist  par- 
ties, or  maybe  five,  and  we  want  to  exclude 
all  of  them  from  the  Interim  government. 
It  won't  be  the  sort  of  coalition  in  whlcb 
different  parties  bargain  for  ministries  It 
should  rule  for  a  short  time.  Some  people  say 
a  year,  but  I  say  six  months,  or  even  four,  to 
hold  elections." 

At  the  same  time.  Mitsotakls  does  not  hide 
his  poor  opinion  of  Andreas. 

"I  told  Andreas  he  can  expect  one  thing 
from  us  [he  saysl  Free  elections  in  which 
he  can  return  to  Greece  and  take  hU  case  to 
the  people.  But  he  can  expect  nothing  else. 
I  think  Karamanlls  would  certainly  win  an 
election  against  Andreas.  Some  people  object 
to  me.  Others  object  to  Andreas.  But  I  think 
everybody  would  accept  Karamanlis.  After 
the  Junta,  there  will  be  such  work  to  put 
everything  back  In  order,  and  for  this  Job 
we  want  the  man  who  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence and  provokes  the  smallest  adverse 
reaction.  No  one  can  deny  that  this  man  Is 
Karamanlls  They  can  say  they  will  not  give 
him  a  blank  check,  but  they  cannot  deny 
that  he  Is  the  man." 

George  Mylonas  has  also  declared  his  sup- 
port of  Karamanlls  as  Interim  prime  minister, 
provided  that  elections  are  held  within  four 
to  six  months.  In  fact,  there  is  probably 
greater  unity  In  the  Greek  political  world 
than  at  any  time  since  the  coup.  In  July 
1969.  a  political  officer  In  the  American  em- 
bassy in  Athens  told  us  that  Karamanlls  and 
the  politicians  had  to  come  together  before 
the  United  States  could  rontemplat-e  taking 
any  action.  To  a  large  extent,  those  condi- 
tions have  been  satisfied,  but  the  merry-go- 
round  still  goes  on.  Karamanlls  keeps  his  own 
counsel.  Washington  vacillates,  and  time 
works  In  favor  of  the  Junta.  The  colonels  are 
stronger  today  than  they  were  two  years  ago 
and  their  strength  is  only  likely  to  Increase  in 
time,  along  with  the  extremists  among  their 
opposition. 

"They  came  from  a  void,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a  void."  says  Helen  Vlachos.  "They 
are  like  hover-crafts  supported  by  a  cushion 
of  air." 

One  by  one.  the  politicians  take  their  turns 
at  the  podium,  like  the  Greek  chieftains  In 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  but  the  Ul-concelved 
adventure  does  not  come  to  and  end.  Kara- 
manlls has  retreated  to  his  tent,  and  only 
peeks  out  occasionally  to  look  one  way  to 
Washington  and  the  other  to  the  Greek 
politicians.  The  politicians  in  turn  keep  one 
eye  on  Karamanlls  and  the  other  on  Papan- 
dreou. Finally,  near  land's  end.  on  the  pro- 
montory where  he  has  placed  himself. 
Andreas  Papandreou  looks  stonily  out  to  sea. 

The  colonels  are  well  Into  their  third  vear 
in  power,  but  Greeks  are  an  optimistic  people 
and  many  of  them  spend  long  hours  among 
themsf>:ve~  analyzing  the  pressures  thev  be- 
;ie\e  are  going  to  drive  the  junta  out.  There 
is  little  agreement  as  to  what  these  pressures 
are,  but  a  lot  of  Greeks  are  convinced  that 
It  won't  be  long.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
foreign  observers  are  more  pessimistic.  "There 
is  a  good  chance  that  what  you'll  have  here 
is  another  Spain,"  says  a  British  diplomat. 
"They've  dug  In  deep  and  It's  going  to  be 
damn  difficult  to  push  them  out."  The  colo- 
nels moreover  are  not  showing  any  signs 
that  they  will  move  toward  parliamentary 
government  In  the  near  future.  As  necessary 
rc-qulrements   for   elections.    Premier    Papa- 
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dopoulos  recently  listed  the  reorganization 
of  government  machinery,  the  "cleansing  of 
social  Institutions,"  and  economic,  social  and 
political  reforms. 

The  colonels  may  find,  however,  that  they 
cannot  run  things  on  their  own  and  have  to 
invite  broader  participation  In  the  govern- 
ment. "The  colonels  are  not  men  of  great  in- 
telligence and  they  have  no  experience  or 
talent  for  government,"  says  a  representative 
of  an  international  agency,  who  has  had 
dealings  with  them.  "Papadopoulo.«  Is  Intel- 
ligent, o.tiite  intelligent.  But  the  others  are 
not.  And  Papadopoulos  has  little  Imagina- 
tion. His  views  are  very  narrow."  The  most 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  Junta  has  been  its 
Inability  to  attract  talented  and  experienced 
men  to  serve  in  the  government.  It  cannot 
hope  to  achieve  most  of  Its  ambitious  goals 
with  the  men  serving  It  now.  "Most  of  the 
men  running  ministries  are  unbelievably  in- 
competent," says  a  German  businessman 
with  extensive  interests  in  Greece.  Premier 
Papadopoulos  has  found  It  so  difficult  to  get 
competenc  men  that  he  has  held  as  many  as 
five  nUnlstries  at  one  time  himself.  The  sit- 
uation is  certain  to  get  worse  because  mili- 
tary men  now  in  secondary  positions  In  the 
government  are  pressing  for  top  Jobs,  and 
they  are  even  less  experienced  than  the  civil- 
ians in  the  government. 

The  Junta  has  had  its  most  difficult  time 
handling  the  economy.  In  the  seven  years 
before  the  coup  the  gross  national  product 
grew  between  seven  and  eight  percent  annu- 
ally, but  the  first  year  the  colonels  were  In 
power  the  increase  dropped  to  less  than  half 
the  rate.  The  colonels  attributed  the  decline 
to  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1967  and  other  factors  beyond  their 
control.  In  1968  they  launched  a  five-year 
development  program  with  a  growth  target 
of  eight  percent.  Last  year,  the  first  year  of 
the  plan,  the  growth  rate  was  only  four  and 
a  half  percent,  according  to  the  Junta's  fig- 
ures, or  less  than  three  percent,  according  to 
American  economic  analysts. 

To  make  up  for  the  decline,  the  colonels 
have  gone  in  for  big  dramatic  projects.  In 
1967  they  contracted  with  Litton  Industries, 
the  United  States  conglomerate,  to  have  the 
company  promote  $840  million  in  foreign  in- 
vestments for  Greece  In  the  next  twelve  years. 
Fifty  million  of  that  was  supposed  to  come 
the  first  two  years,  but  the  deadline  passed 
In  May  last  year  and  only  two  projects,  worth 
lees  than  $1  million,  had  reached  the  ground- 
breaking stage.  Finally,  both  Utton  and  the 
Junta  gave  up  a  few  months  ago  and  cancelled 
their  agreement.  The  Junta  has  also  tried  to 
persuade  some  of  the  more  famous  Greek  in- 
dustrialists to  get  Involved  in  the  economy 
of  Greece.  Including  Aristotle  Onassls, 
StavTos  Nlarchos  and  Thomas  A.  Pappas. 

Pappas  came  to  Greece  in  1961  and  won 
the  concession  for  an  oil  refinery  in  Salonika. 
He  has  been  a  conUoverslal  figure  in  Greece 
ever  since,  particularly  after  he  told  a  Greek 
Journalist  that  he  had  done  some  work  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  on  occasion 
while  living  in  the  country.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  he  Is  close  to  the  Junta,  which 
Is  supposed  to  admire  his  conUcts  with  the 
Administration  In  Washington,  but  the  en- 
chantment between  them  is  fading.  In  an  in- 
terview In  his  office  early  last  year,  carefully 
supervised  by  public  relations  men,  Pappas 
said  the  present  regime  is  doing  fine  and  his 
relations  with  it  are  excellent.  But  we  ran 
into  him  a  few  months  later  at  an  Astir 
Palace  Hotel  overlooking  a  beautiful  cove 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Athens,  and  he  ap- 
peared much  less  pleased  with  the  colonels. 
He  was  walUng  for  guests — relatives  of  the 
late  President  Elsenhower — to  Join  him  for 
dinner.  We  asked  him  how  his  plans  for  de- 
veloping a  meat  Industry  In  Greece  were  go- 
ing. "I'm  not  optimistic  about  anything 
with  these  people,"  he  said.  "They  Just  don't 
know  how  to  act  In  a  business  way.  But  you 
know  their  biggest  problem?  They  don't  trust 
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anybody.  They  keep  stalling  and  shifting  and 
stalling,  and  you  never  know  what  to  expect 
from  them.  How  can  you  deal  with  people 
like  that?" 

In  1969.  Greece  had  Its  best  year  econom- 
ically since  the  coup.  The  Junta  says  the 
country's  economy  grew  eight  and  a  half 
percent  during  the  year.  Independent  econ- 
omists say  the  Increase  was  around  six  per- 
cent, but  even  so  It  is  not  bad.  The  high 
growth  rate  was  partly  due  to  a  good  farm 
yield  and  partly  to  an  Increase  in  tourism, 
which  rose  thirty-one  percent  over  1968.  But 
the  country's  big  problem  Is  Its  wide  trade 
gap,  which  last  year  amounted  to  $700  mil- 
lion. It  makes  up  for  much  of  this  with  tour- 
ist income,  remittances  from  Greeks  abroad 
and  other  sources,  but  a  gap  still  remains 
and  capital  from  foreign  investments  is 
needed  to  fill  It.  The  Investments  have  not 
come  since  the  Junta  took  over  and  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  on  the  horizon  for  the  next 
few  years.  In  1967,  1968  and  1969  the  re- 
gime made  up  for  the  lack  of  investments  by 
borrowing  extensively  from  banks  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  in  some  Instances 
putting  up  gold  as  security.  These  have  been 
short  term  loans — mostly  three  to  five  years 
— and  they  will  start  to  come  due  by  late 
1970.  Further  borrowing  will  not  be  so  easy 
after  that;  so  unless  Greece  can  get  some 
big  investments,  and  soon.  It  will  face  a  seri- 
ous balance  of  payments  problem  in  1971  and 
the  whole  economy  could  be  affected. 
Touched  in  the  pocketbook.  the  new  class  of 
bourgeois  Greeks  Is  not  likely  to  be  as  com- 
placent about  the  junta  as  It  has  been  up  to 
now.  "If  the  colonels  fall  on  any  field."  says 
Frank  Butler,  who  was  chief  of  the  economic 
section  in  the  American  embassy  In  Athens 
until  he  retired  from  government  service 
last  July.  "It  will  be  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments field." 

They  could  fall  in  other  ways  as  well.  The 
chance,  an  outside  one  at  best,  exists  that 
they  will  be  pushed  out  by  discord  among 
their  own  men.  The  corps  of  officers  In  the 
army  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  regime 
Includes  a  strong  element  of  hard-liners, 
many  of  whom  are  In  key  command  pwsts 
In  northern  Greece.  "They're  a  pretty  puri- 
tanical bunch,"  says  an  officer  In  the  United 
States  mission  In  Greece.  "If  they  become 
convinced  that  the  boys  In  Athens  have 
taken  to  the  good  life  and  are  selling  their 
concept  of  the  revolution  short,  they  won't 
hesitate  to  march  on  the  capital.  Some  of 
the  hard-liners  are  already  suspicious." 

Although  the  colonels  have  a  reputation 
for  honesty,  having  been  poor  for  years 
makes  them  easily  Impressed  by  men  with 
great  wealth.  Papadopoulos  has  developed  a 
budding  friendship  with  Aristotle  Onassls 
that  has  already  gotten  him  Into  trouble 
with  the  hard-liners.  At  the  urging  of  the 
premier,  the  government  last  fall  rushed  to 
accept  a  $400  million  investment  proposal 
from  Onassls  for  the  concession  to  a  seven- 
mllUon-ton  oil  refinery.  The  International 
press  and  even  one  of  the  local  newspapers, 
the  conservative  dally  Estia,  criticized  the 
deal  as  much  too  generous  in  Its  terms  to 
Onassls.  The  shipping  magnate's  longtime 
rival,  Stavros  Nlarchos,  then  announced  that 
he  had  submitted  an  even  better  deal  but 
it  was  not  given  proper  consideration.  The 
hard-liners  were  so  angry  they  forced  the 
government  to  go  back  on  the  tentative 
agreement  with  Onassls  and  ask  for  new 
bids.  Finally,  the  regime  placated  both  Nlar- 
chos and  Onassls  by  promising  to  give  the 
former  control  of  the  state  refinery  and  the 
latter  the  concession  for  a  new  refinery. 
(Papadopoulos'  private  ethics  have  long 
been  held  suspect  by  puritans  In  the  army 
because  he  left  his  wife  more  than  a  decade 
ago  for  someone  else's  wife.  Papadopoulos 
has  been  living  with  the  woman.  Mrs.  Des- 
plna  Gasparl.  ever  since  but  their  sp>ouse8 
have  refused  to  consent  to  divorce  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  legalize  the  relatlon- 
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ship.  Papadopoulos  almost  always  appears  In 
public  alone.) 

Papadopoulos  Is  not  the  only  one  being 
carefully  watched  by  the  hard-liners.  Sty- 
llanos  Patakos,  the  deputy  premier,  is  also 
suspect  because  of  his  association  with  ship- 
owner I.  S.  Latsis.  Patakos  is  frequently  seen 
with  Latsis  and  has  accepted  the  use  of  one 
of  the  shipowner's  houses  in  Klfisia,  an  ex- 
clusive suburb  outside  Athens,  for  members 
of  his  family.  While  nothing  improper  ap- 
pears  In  the  friendship  thus  far,  a  free  press 
would  probably  raise  questions  of  a  conflict 
of  interest  since  Latsis  last  year  received 
part  of  the  lucrative  rights  to  ship  crude  oil 
to  the  state  refinery  in  Athens. 

If  the  colonels  are  not  pushed  from  with- 
in, they  could  be  pressured  from  without.  Al- 
though most  Greeks  are  still  hopeful  that 
change  can  come  peacefully,  a  few  have 
turned  to  drastic  methods.  During  the  past 
months  bombs  have  been  exploding  through- 
out Athens  with  increasing  regularity.  Last 
July  alone,  opponents  of  the  Junta  set  off  tea 
bombs.  The  Athens  Hilton,  the  Bank  of 
Greece,  the  foreign  press  and  information 
office  and  numerous  American  cars,  including 
one  belonging  to  a  U.S.  Army  attach^,  have 
been  hit  by  bombs.  Some  of  the  blasts  are 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  the  rightwlng  Na- 
tional Resistance  Movement  (KEA),  and 
American  property  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
primary  targets.  "You  have  become  more 
hateful  than  the  Athens  regime,"  a  leaflet 
addressed  to  Americans  from  the  KEA  de- 
clared. "You  will  be  responsible  for  the  civil 
war  that  will  follow."  The  leaflet  was  signed, 
by  "General  Akrltas,"  the  mysterious  leader' 
of  the  movement.  (The  name  comes  from 
Dlghenls  Akrltas,  a  Byzantine  hero.  General 
Gnvas  used  the  first  part,  Dlghenls,  as  his 
code  name  while  leading  the  fight  against 
British  rule  in  Cyprus  during  the  1950s.)  In 
its  leaflets  the  group  says  it  wants  Constan- 
tine  Karamanlls  to  be  brought  back  to  restore 
parliamentary  government  in  Greece. 

In  addition  to  the  KEA,  there  are  more 
than  two  dozzen  other  resistance  groups 
operating  throughout  Greece,  Including  one 
called  the  Patriotic  Front,  which  Is  directed 
by  Communists.  The  strongest  groups  belong 
to  the  right  and  center,  the  left  being  weak 
and  disorganized  at  the  moment.  The  bombs 
that  have  exploded  thus  far  have  been  timed 
to  go  off  at  night  to  avoid  hitting  people, 
although  about  half  a  dozen  people  have 
been  injured  as  a  result  of  the  blasts.  "You 
can  tell  the  Communists  are  not  behind  the 
blasts,''  says  a  Greek  Journalist.  "If  they 
were,  the  bombs  would  have  been  set  up 
to  kill."  The  most  seriously  Injured  victim 
was  apparently  a  member  of  a  resistance 
group.  Dlonysos  Karageorgas,  a  professor 
at  the  Pantlos  School  of  Political  Sciences 
in  Athens,  was  trying  to  fix  the  detonator  on 
one  of  thirteen  bombs  In  the  basement  of 
his  house,  according  to  Athens  police,  when 
It  went  off.  As  a  result  of  Injuries  from  the 
blast,  he  lost  his  right  arm  and  the  sight 
of  his  left  eye.  Karageorgas.  who  served  in 
the  Center  of  Economic  Research,  was  among 
the  professors  who  were  dismissed  when  the 
Junta  seized  power,  but  he  was  later  re- 
Instated.  In  April  he  waa  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  after  being  convicted  of  sedi- 
tion by  a  military  court.  Twenty-six  other 
Greeks  tried  with  him  received  long  prison 
terms. 

All  the  resistance  groups  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  they  are  strong  enough  to 
threaten  the  regime,  but  many  of  them  seem 
determined  to  try,  particularly  the  right- 
wing  groups  that  include  former  army  ofB- 
cers  with  training  and  experience  as  fighters. 
The  right-wing  establishment  Is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Junta  because  It  lost  the  most 
power  and  Influence  with  the  arrival  of  the 
nonestabllshment  colonels.  The  left  has 
been  out  of  power  since  the  civil  war.  Al- 
though It  Is  quite  weak  now,  the  left  com- 
mands considerable  support  among  students 


and  certain  groups  of  workers  and  can  call 
on  them  when  It  decides  to  move. 

"The  right  and  the  center  may  be  behind 
much  of  the  little  resistance  there  is  now 
to  the  Junta  |says  a  former  minister  in  the 
KaramanUs  government],  but  you  can  be 
sure  that  as  it  builds  up,  the  left  will  get 
into  it  In  full  force.  It  did  not  take  much 
for  the  Communists  to  seize  control  at  the 
resistance  movement  during  the  occupation. 
I  don't  think  there  is  ever  going  to  be  an- 
other civil  war  in  Greece.  I  think  Greeks 
learned  their  lesson  the  last  time.  But  if 
things  don't  change,  we're  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  violence  in  Greece,  a  lot  of  senseless 
killing  and  a  lot  of  destruction.  I  don't  say 
that  as  Andreas  Papandreou  says  It — as  a 
threat.  I  say  It  because  I  am  afraid  of  what 
Is  going  to  happen  here.'' 


INTELLECTUALS  AS  AN  "ETHNIC 
GROUP" 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  of  July  12 
contained  an  article  by  the  Reverend 
Andrew  M.  Greeley,  professor  of  higher 
education  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Chicago. 

Father  Greeley  dared  to  say  in  print 
what  millions  of  Americans  say  openly 
without  being  heard.  Because  these  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  have  neither 
the  forum  nor  the  opportunity  to  state 
their  case,  Father  Greeley  has  made  a 
significant  bridge  across  the  troubled 
waters  of  misunderstanding. 

We  have  a  very  large,  very  accom- 
plished, very  protected  intellectual  elite 
in  these  United  States,  free  to  study  and 
to  probe  and  to  associate  with  scholars 
of  equal  rank  in  university  communities 
and  urban  education  centers  that  are  re- 
nowned the  world  over. 

Our  Nation,  thank  God,  has  placed 
very  high  emphasis  on  development  of 
the  mind  and  the  spirit.  We  have  encour- 
aged—even sought — the  blandishments 
of  academic  achievement  and  most  of  us 
have  prodded  our  youngsters  from  their 
first  days  in  school  to  learn,  learn,  learn. 

Never  before  has  a  nation  had  so  many 
highly  educated  citizens  in  positions 
with  enormous  intellectual  latitude  and 
so  little  required  of  them  by  the  society 
that  supports  them. 

But  we  have  perhaps  misunderstood 
the  purpose  of  education  which  is,  surely, 
to  make  all  men  more  aware  of  one 
another's  distinctness,  more  tolerant  of 
one  another's  diversity,  more  sensitive  to 
one  another's  infinite  complexity.  Too 
many  of  our  intellectuals  today  share 
only  the  tenuous  bond  of  fashion.  They 
interact  and  react  with  one  another, 
having  little  real  depth  of  understanding 
of  the  middle  American — the  man  or 
woman  who  has  not  had  the  advantages 
of  untold  leisure  hours  in  book-lined 
rooms. 

In  his  article,  Father  Greeley  gently 
but  firmly  points  out  some  of  the  common 
myths  about  what  constitutes  today's 
fashionable  American  intellectual.  The 
picture  is  not  a  pretty  one.  Worse,  it  offers 
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so  little  that  is  worthy  of  emulation  or 
decent  respect. 

An  open  letter  signed  by  more  than  100 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  at  a 
prominent  American  university  was  sent 
to  my  office  la.st  week.  It  decried  the 
splitting  and  the  dinsions  among  the 
people  of  America  and  it  pleaded  for 
more  rational  discourse,  for  a  lessening 
of  the  rhetoric  that  passes  for  communi- 
cation in  our  society  today.  Aiid  it  blamed 
the  use  of  words  like  'bums'  and  "im- 
pudent snobs"  that,  the  letter  contended, 
were  destroying  the  society.  Yet  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  words  like  "pigs," 
"hardhats,"  "fascists,"  which  is  surely 
the  rhetoric  of  another  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  begin  to  come 
together  again  in  this  country.  And  we 
have  to  respect  one  another's  basic 
humanity. 

I  bring  Father  Greeley's  timely  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  give  them  a  significant 
insight  into  a  problem  that  threatens  to 
engulf  the  Nation  if  we  are  not  aware 
of  it,  and  if  we  do  not  take  steps  to  solve 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 

Intellectuals   As  an   "Ethnic   GsotTP" 
(By  Andrew  M.  Greeley) 

America's  intellectual  611te,  normally  se- 
cure from  criticism,  has  been  taking  some 
lumps  lately — and  not  Just  from  Splro 
Agnew.  Writing  in  The  Nation,  John  McDer- 
mott  has  accused  lower-level  members  of  the 
61ite  of  thinking  of  themselves  as  mission- 
aries bringing  culture  to  the  heathens,  and 
Michael  Lerner,  In  The  American  Scholar, 
anticipated  Agnew  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  Intellectual  leaders  may  be  snobs.  Cul- 
ture is  indeed  missionaried  at  some  of  the 
working-class  institutions  (state  colleges  are 
what  I  have  in  mind) ,  at  which  exiled  mem- 
bers of  this  elite  are  forced  to  teach  to  earn 
their  daily  bread,  and  snobbery  Is  as  present 
among  this  elite  as  among  other  groups  of 
human  beings. 

I  would  like  to  suggeet  a  way  to  understand 
the  split  which  columnist  Joseph  Kraft  has 
called  "the  most  dangerous  in  American  so- 
ciety— that  between  better-educated  America 
and  middle  America."  I  propose  that  we  can 
best  Judge  the  relationship  between  the  In- 
tellectual elite  and  the  rest  of  society  if  we 
perceive  that  the  intelligentsia  Is,  in  fact,  an 
ethnic  group.  Once  we  accept  this,  we  begin 
to  see  the  present  tension  between  this  ethnic 
group  and  other  ethnic  groups  In  its  proper 
persi>ectlve. 

There  are  six  characteristics  which  delin- 
eate an  ethnic  group: 

(1)  A  presumed  consciousness  of  kind 
rooted  In  a  sense  of  common  origin. 

(2)  SuflSclent  territorial  concentration  to 
make  it  possible  for  members  of  the  group  to 
Interact  with  each  other  most  of  the  time 
and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  interaction  with 
members  of  other  ethnic  groups. 

(3)  A  sharing  of  Ideals  and  values  by 
members  of  the  ethnic  group. 

(4)  Strong  moralistic  fervor  for  such 
Ideals  and  values,  combined  with  a  sense  of 
being  i>ersecuied  by  those  who  do  not  share 
them  and  hence  are  not  members  of  the 
ethnic  group. 

(5)  Distrust  of  those  who  are  out£lde  the 
ethnic  group,  combined  with  massive  Ignor- 
ance of  them. 

(6)  Finally,  a  strong  tendency  In  members 
of  an  ethnic  group  to  view  themselves  and 
their  circle  as  the  whole  of  reality,  or  at  least 
the  whole  of  reality  that  matters.  Thus, 
many  primitive  tribes  use  the  same  word  for 
"human  being"  as  they  do  for  members  of 
the  tribe.  Those  who  are  outside  the  group. 
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even  if  they  are  conceded  some  sort  of  human 
status,  are.  nonetheless,  not  considered  ter- 
ribly important. 

Few  probably  will  disagree  that  the  first 
two  characteristics  apply  to  members  of  the 
American  Intellectual  41ite.  Although  the 
common  origin  of  these  61:tlsts  is  not  based 
on  common  biological  ancestors,  they  are  still 
united  by  a  powerful  "consciousness  of  kind." 
Their  spiritual  ancestors  are  the  same,  they 
have  attended  the  same  uni\  eriitles,  and  they 
know  one  another  rather  well— through  per- 
sonal contact  at  the  upper  levels  of  the  group 
and  through  reading  the  approved  Journals 
at  the  lower  levels.  Further,  they  are  highly 
concentrated  in  certain  ethnic  enclaves — In 
New  York,  Washington,  Boston.  Hyde  Park  in 
Chicago,  the  San  Francisco  area.  "The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  scholar,  for  example,  who  has 
attended  the  Laboratory  School,  the  college, 
and  a  graduate  department  at  the  university 
and  now  serves  on  its  faculty,  )s  not  likely 
to  leave  Hyde  Park  any  more  frequently  than 
would  a  member  of  a  Polish  ethnic  group 
leave  the  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago.  And 
when  he  does  leave.  It  is  to  go  to  similar  en- 
claves where  he  will  be  Just  as  effectively  Iso- 
lated from  other  ethnic  groups. 

We  will  content  ourselves,  then,  with  dis- 
cussing the  application  of  the  final  four 
characteristics.  First,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  try  to  define  "intellectual  elite."  It  is  as 
hard  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  this  elite  as 
of  any  other  ethnic  group.  Some  men  and 
women  are  clearly  a  part  of  It— the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  ethnic  Journals,  the  faculties  of 
five  or  six  major  universities,  the  most  influ- 
ential commentators  of  the  mass  media— but 
the  boundaries  of  the  group  are  vague  and 
permeable.  Who  is  "In"  and  who  is  "out"  of 
the  group  are  matters  for  controversy.  (One 
is  reminded  of  the  debate  in  Israel  about  how 
to  deflne  a  Jew.)  Perhaps  one  could  say  that 
a  member  of  the  Intellectual  ethnic  group  can 
be  identified  by  the  Journals  he  reads.  Sub- 
scriptions to  any  two  of  the  following  are  suf- 
ficient to  guarantee  one  membership  at  least 
on  the  margins  of  this  ethnic  group :  The  New 
York  Times,  Commentary,  Partisan  Review, 
Saturday  Review.  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  The  Atlantic  (but  not  Harper's),  Dis- 
sent, The  New  Republic  and  The  Nation.  In 
cases  of  doubt,  a  subscription  to  The  New 
York  Review  of  Books  alone  will  suffice.' 

Members  of  this  ethnic  group,  like  all  eth- 
nics, are  conscious  of  great  differences  within 
their  group  and  are  astonished  to  discover 
that  those  on  the  outside  seem  quite  un- 
aware of  these.  Thus,  the  Intellectual  eth- 
nics are  horrlfled  to  be  told  that  from  the 
outside  Rennle  Davis,  Irving  Howe.  Arthur 
Schleslnger  and  Joseph  Alsop  seem  to  have 
far  more  in  common  with  one  another  than 
they  do  with  anyone  who  is  not  an  intellec- 
tual ethnic.  All  one  can  do  in  response  to 
their  astonishment  Is  to  ask  whether  they 
know  about  the  deep  and  basic  differences 
that  separate  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
and  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union.  Mem- 
bers of  other  ethnic  groups  will  forever  be 
convinced  that  a  Harvard  man,  no  matter 
how  fierce  his  revolutionary  rhetoric,  how 
wild  his  beard,  how  bizarre  his  dress,  Is  stlU 
at  root  a  Harvard  man.  If  it  Is  legitimate  to 
use  Pole  (or  Irish  or  Italian  or  Jew  or  Swede 
or  Chinese)  as  a  general  category  without  ad- 
verting to  the  differentiations  within  the 
group  (of  course,  members  of  the  intellectual 
ethnic  group  do  this  constantly),  then  there 
seems  no  real  reason  why  those  who  speak 
of  the  Intellectual  elite  (perhaps  even  call- 
ing it  "intellectual  Establishment")  should 
be  concerned  with  the  differentiations  that 
those  inside  the  group  consider  so  terribly 
important.' 

First  of  all,  we  must  Investigate  the  values 
shared  by  the  members  of  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group.  The  most  basic  value  Is  the 
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convlcUon  that  the  articulation  of  ideas  Is 
the  most  digulfled  form  of  human  activity; 
and  closely  related  Is  the  notion  that  those 
whose  role  It  is  in  society  to  articulate  ideas 
are  not  only  the  most  superior  members  of 
that  society,  but  also  the  only  ones  really 
qualified  to  run  it.  It  Is  taken  for  granted 
that  there  are  few  problems  facing  society 
which  intelligence  and  goodwill  could  not 
re=olve  and,  therefore,  if  problems  remain. 
It  is  because  of  the  absence  of  either  mte.- 
l.eence  or  goodwill  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  governing  the  society 
It  is  taken  as  axiomatic,  then,  that  the  mis- 
takes, the  tragedies,  the  conftislons,  the  ani- 
monties.  the  unresolved  conflicts,  t.ie  dis- 
asters which  affect  the  society  are  to  be  at-^ 
tributed  either  to  Ignorance  or  to  malice 

Prom  there,  it  Is  one  further  step  to  see,  if 
not  a  conspiracy,  at  least  some  sort  of  im- 
plicitly organized  plot  to  prevent  social 
progress  and  to  frustrate  the  accompils.i- 
ment  of  those  intelligent  programs  for  so- 
cial progress  which  the  intellectual  ethnic 
eroup  has  devised.  Given  the  superiority  of 
the  members  of  the  group  and  the  unques- 
tioned validity  of  their  solutions  they  do 
not  need  to  be  paranoid  to  sniff  a  Pl^t-  «f '" 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  logical 
explanation  for  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
ye?  been  given  a  chance  to  make  society  a 
better  place  by  implementing  all  of  their 
Jro^ami.  Therefore%hen  they  rail  a^a  nst 
■■the  system"  or  "the  establishment  or  the 
power  elites"  or  "the  structure.'  they  do  so 
with  perfect  conviction  and  sincerity  even 
though  to  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  r 
ethnic  group  It  seems  clear  enough  that  if 
there  Is  an  establishment  cr  a  power  e.ite  or 
a  structure  or  a  system,  then  the  Intellec- 
tuals are  the  ones  who  run  It. 

so  strong,  indeed,  is  this  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  intelligence  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  this  superiority  by  dark  forces,  that 
many  of  these  ethnics  do  not  even  see  the 
occasional  contradlcUons  in  their  own  be- 
havior Thus  Theodore  Roszak  can  rail 
against  "the '  technological  establishment 
and  advocate  his  own  "nontechnologlcal 
counterculture"  in  a  book  mass-produced  by 
a  very  technological  printing  press  pub- 
lished by  a  very  establishment  publishing 
house  and  marketed  by  the  most  sophisti- 
cated kinds  of  establishment  advertUing 
teclinlques.  _^      w     i„ 

Within  the  context  of  these  twin  basic 
convictions  of  the  superiority  of  intelligence 
and  the  conspiracy  against  it.  the  precise 
positions  this  ethnic  group  takes  on  specific 
questions  may  change,  though  rarely  Is  this 
change  explicitly  acknowledged.  However,  a 
number  of  the  group's  more  generalized  po- 
sitions can  usually  be  identified: 

( 1 )  Schools  are  the  most  appropriate  place 
to  accomplish  social  reform. 

(2)  Marxism,  whatever  Its  weaknesses  may 
or  may  not  be.  Is  the  most  effective  way  of 
creating  social  progress— at  least  outside  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Youth  is  the  hope  of  the  future  and 
thus  the  intellectual  ethnic  group  mu.st  be 
profoundly  concerned  with  what  Is  happen- 
ing among  the  young.  Note  the  obsession,  for 
example,  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
with  articles  on  youth  culture.  Note  aL-o  the 
resolute  refusal  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
youthful  protest  movement.  In  Its  politi- 
cal, psychedelic,  communitarian  and  rock- 
music  manlfesUtlons.  represents  only  a 
small  minority  even  of  the  college  popula- 
tion, to  ssiy  nothing  of  the  total  population 
under  30 ' 

1 4 1  There  exists  somewhere  a  group  called 
•the  people."  This  group — be  it  noted,  quite 
distinct  I'rom  "the  silent  majority"— is  not 
nearly  so  well-educated  as  the  intellectuals 
but  does  share  their  values  and  can  be 
counted  on  to  supply  the    muscle"  for  what- 
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ever  fantasies  about  grass-root  support  the 
Intellectual  ethnic  group  finds  itself  In  need 
of  The  composition  of  "the  people"  changes; 
In  the  nineteen-thirtles  it  was  the  working 
class,  particularly  trade-union  members; 
more  recently,  this  group  has  been  "the 
blacks,"  "the  poor"  and  "the  Third  World." 
The  mytliology  of  "the  people"  requires,  of 
course,  that  all  or  most  of  the  members  of 
these  particular  categories  be  assumed  to  be 
part  of  "the  people."  However,  those  presently 
permitted  Into  "the  people"  should  te  wary. 
Membership  is  not  permanent  and  can  be 
revoked  whenever  the  evidence  becomes  ir- 
refutable that  substantial  elements  admitted 
to  'the  people"  in  fact  do  not  share  the 
values  of  the  Intellectual  ethnic  group.  My 
own  hunch  Is  that  the  position  of  the  blacks 
Is  quite  precarious  because  at  some  time  In 
the  reasonably  near  future  the  Intellectual 
ethnico  are  going  to  discover  that  the  bl?ck 
militants  and  black  radicals  do  not  speak  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  new  black 
middle  c!a.ise.s — t  r  upper  black  working  class, 
either,  for  that  matter. 

Like  all  ethnic  groups,  the  intellectual  61ite 
re^ilizes  tha'  to  some  extent  It  Is  separated 
f.om  and  threatened  by  the  rest  of  society. 
It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  invest  lis 
convictions  with  strong  moral  fcrce.  both  to 
assure  allegiance  to  the  values  by  those  inside 
the  group  and  to  provide  a  weapon  for 
denouncing  those  who  are  outside  of  it  I'he 
19th-century  Irish-American's  concern  about 
freedom  for  Ireland  and  the  20th-century 
Slavic-American's  commitment  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  nelgh'ocrhood  are  easily  matched 
by  the  intellrctuals  conviction  of  the  moral- 
ity  of    his    own    tradition. 

The  strong  morallsm  In  the  intellectual 
ethnic  is  reinforced  by  two  other  factors.  For 
one.  the  intellectual's  roots  In  the  Puritan 
Pra:est.int  and  Jewish  messianic  past  would 
incline  him  toward  morallsm  even  if  there 
were  none  so  bold  as  to  disagree  with  him. 
For  another,  convinced  as  he  Is  of  his  su- 
perior inteiligcnce.  the  intellectual  has  no 
trouble  in  concluding  his  superior  moral  rec- 
titude: he  Is  both  right  and  righteous.  One 
need  only  read  through  the  editorials,  the 
book  review.^,  and  the  letters  columns  of  any 
of  the  ethnic  group  Journals  to  discover  the 
absolute  and  unshakable  conviction  of  the 
typical  Intellectual  ethnic  about  his  own 
moral  righteousness.  The  long  and  by  now 
tiresome  debate  between  Noam  Chorrvsky  and 
Arthur  Schlesinger  is  a  classic  example  of 
this  righteousness.  Uarely,  if  ever,  does  one 
encounter  in  any  of  the  journals  the  slight- 
est hint  that  anyone  thinks  that  he  might 
not  have  all  the  information  or  be  mistaken 
in  his  Judgments  or  that  his  opponents, 
either  mslde  the  group  or  outside  of  it,  might 
pos.^ibly  be  men  of  Intelligence  and  sincerity .'■ 
A  classic  example  of  the  as.sumptlon  of 
moral  superiority  by  the  Intellec'uaJ  ethnic 
was  demonstrated  in  Stanley  Kauffmanns 
review  of  the  film  "Fatten."  He  praises  the 
producers  of  the  film  for  capturing  the  spirit 
of  the  "age  of  Ntxnew."  According  to  Kauff- 
mann.  "It  seems  to  say,  'All  right,  now. 
we've  had  enough  of  this  bellyaching:  war  Is 
In  us  and  we  mleht  as  well  face  It.  TTie  urge 
to  kill — hell,  the  enjoyment  of  It — is  in  us. 
so  let's  not  kid  ourselves.  And  at  the  rlslc  of 
sounding  corny — what's  so  damn  wrong 
with  a  linnp  in  the  throat  at  the  sight  of 
the  American  flag?'  Perfect.  I  saw  'Patton'  in 
a  large  thea-er  with  a  large  audience.  The 
very  first  shot  Is  an  American  flag  In  vivid 
color  filling  the  wide,  wide  screen.  Some  de- 
fiant applause.  Then  out  steps  General  Pat- 
ton,  minute  against  the  Immense  banner, 
and  I  felt  the  audience  lunge  toward  him 
with  relief.  Everything  was  all  right  again, 
the  old  values  were  safe.  Before  Patton  had 
finished  his  address  to  his  new  soldiers 
(which  is  the  prologue  to  the  film) ,  profane, 
soldierly,  paternal,  tough,  before  the  picture 
had  really  begun,  it  was  a  solid  unassailable 
hit." 
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How  fortunate  for  Stanley  Kauffmann !  He 
alone  in  the  whole  audience  was  able  to  dis- 
tance himself  from  the  huge  "lung'ng"  im- 
moral mass  which  wants  to  kill,  and  indeed 
wants  to  enjoy  the  killing.  Kauffmann,  the 
^:it?  ethnic  reviewer,  from  his  pinnacle  of 
superiority,  can  look  with  disdain  on  the  rest 
of  the  audience.  How  does  he  know  that  their 
reactions  were  what  he  de=cribed '  He  knows, 
that's  all.  And  If  you're  Stanley  Kauffmann 
you  are  so  moral. y  superlar  that  you  don't 
have  ta  advance  proof. 

The  intelleciual  is  quite  capable  of  com- 
passion— for  the  poor  and  the  "Dlack.  espe- 
cially, but  also  for  diug  addicts,  terrorists, 
arsonists,  rioters,  Russians.  Chlneses.  .Arabs 
and  the  Vietcong.  All  ttiese  compassions  do 
him  great  credit,  but  he  Is  singularly  selec- 
tive m  his  compassion  and  in  his  willingiiess 
to  understand  sympathetically  and  defend 
mem'>ers  of  other  ethnic  groups.  He  finds  It 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  experien  e  ccra- 
p.-\siion  or  sympathy,  or  even  understanding, 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  and  par- 
ticularly for  its  middle-class  and  working- 
class  citizens — especi.'.Uy  if  they  are  over  30. 
Tills  is  the  'silent  majority."  the  fascist  mass, 
t:ie  white  b.ickhish  r.nd  the  white  ethnic 
racist.  These  are  the  kiiia?  of  people  whom 
Harper's  (a  Journal  that  caters  to  those  on  i 
the  fringe  of  the  intellectual  ethnic  group)  i 
has  been  examining  with  aloof  and  clinical 
wit  In  the  quasi-anthropological  reports  of 
Marshall  Prady  and  oih.^rs.  See  how  amusing 
these  Texans  or  Calif ornians  or  Gary'  Hoosiers 
are — how  quaint,  how  droll,  how  boorish,  how 
fascist ! 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  contempt  and 
disdain  directed  at  the  members  of  the  other 
American  ethnic  groups  Is  that  they  don't 
demonstrate  the  required  amounts  of  guilt. 
They  don't  feel  guilty  for  their  white  racism. 
Thev  don't  feel  guilty  for  the  massacres  at 
Songmy.  They  don't  feel  guilty  about  being 
members  of  the  American  middle  class.  If 
they  were  the  morally  righteous  people  that 
the  intellectual  ethnics  are,  they  would  feel 
guilty  when  the  Intellectuals  Insist  that  they 
should  feel  guilty.  After  all,  every  American 
white  person  is,  by  definition,  a  white  racist 
and.  as  an  editorial  writer  In  rrans-aetlon 
recently  observed,  those  Americans  who  voted 
for  Richard  Nixon  are  as  bad  as  those  Ger- 
mans who  voted  for  Adolf  Hitler.  And  Jud- 
son  Jerome,  writing  in  Change,  engages  In 
an  orgy  of  personal  guilt  feeUng  because  lie 
was  shocked  when  one  of  his  students  ad- 
mitted that  he  felt  perfectly  free  to  steal 
other  people's  property  since  he  was  no 
longer  hung  up  on  the  "private  property" 
bag.  Heaven  only  knows  how  guilty  Jerome 
would  have  felt  If  the  student  was  also  steal- 
ing his  wife,  since  he  was  no  longer  hung 
up  on  the  adultery  bag. 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  contempt 
for  the  middle  class  or  the  working  class  U 
a  bit  premature.  The  American  electorate  did 
resoundingly  reject  Barry  Goldwater.  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  did  force  the  de-escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  war.  the  first  time  in 
history  that  a  maJ^r  power  has  been  forced 
by  public  opinion  to  .settle  for  sDmething 
less  than  victory  In  armed  combat.  Further, 
the  American  public  also  solidly  supported 
most  of  the  social  reforms  that  the  elite  in- 
tellectual ethnic  group  has  promoted  over 
the  last  40  years:  It  forced  President  John- 
son out  of  office.  It  has  paid,  with  only  rela- 
tively minor  protests,  for  the  world  com- 
mitments which  previous  generations  of  in- 
tellectual elites  got  It  into,  and  It  has  even 
provided  a  broad  consensus  for  racial  Inte- 
gration (a  concen.sus  which  may,  despite  the 
mythology  of  white  backlash,  persist  even 
to' the  present  timel ."  If  the  support  of  mid- 
dle America  for  the  intellectual  ethnic  group 
has  waned  in  recent  years,  it  may  well  be 
because  the  Intellectual  ethnics  have  tried  to 
force  down  the  throat  of  middle  America 
social  reforms  (like  school  busing)  whose  ef- 
fectiveness Is  questionable. 
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The  Intellectuals  enthusiastically  em- 
braced the  militant  minorities  of  the  black 
and  youthful  populations  and  their  deuncia- 
tlon  of  middle  America  on  the  grounds  that 
the  militant  mlnorltiee  were  "morally  su- 
perior." Hlstorlcans  of  the  future  may  look 
on  the  nlneteen-sixties  as  a  time  not  when 
middle  America  deserted  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group,  but  rather  as  a  time  when  the 
Intellectual  ethnic  group  deliberately  turned 
Its  back  on  Its  own  mass  population  support 
and  began  a  flirtation  with  radical  groups 
whose  ability  to  bring  about  social  change 
was  dubious,  but  whose  moral  rectitude — at 
least  from  the  intellectual  elite's  viewpoint 
— was  beyond  question. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  be- 
havior tliat  is  perfectly  understandable  with- 
in the  context  of  ethnic  group  analysis.  It  Is 
almost  inevitable  that  an  ethnic  group  be 
unaware  of  what  Is  hapi)ening  in  other 
ethnic  groups  and  project  into  the  other 
groups  Its  own  fears,  frustrations  and  dis- 
appointments. American  intellectuals  are 
profoundly  frustrated  by  the  ambiguities, 
injustices  and  seemingly  disastrous  trends 
afflicting  American  society.  Their  superior 
Intelligence  and  moral  rectitude  tell  them 
what  the  correct  answers  to  these  difHcul- 
ties  are;  the  absence  of  a  positive  response 
from  other  ethnic  groups  leads  them  to  a 
rigid  and  doctrinaire  position  not  much 
different  In  style  but  considerably  different 
In  substance  from  that  of  Slavic  home- 
owners who  cannot  understand  why  other 
Americans  are  offended  by  the  fierce  loyalty 
with  which  they  try  to  protect  their  neigh- 
borhoods. The  Slavic  ethnic  cannot  under- 
stand the  Intellectual's  assumption  that  he 
has  the  morally  correct  answer;  and  the 
Intellectual  Is  quite  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  affection  for  social  turf  which 
is  so  powerful  In  the  life  of  the  Slavic  ethnic. 
Neither  side  is  able  to  have  much  compassion 
for  the  other  though,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Slav.  It  may  be  said  that  at  least  he  doesn't 
pretend  to  be  compassionate. 

Of  course  there  is,  within  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group,  plenty  of  room  for  dissent  so 
long  as  it  Is  the  approved  kind  of  dissent. 
Radical  Abby  Hoffman's  right  to  dissent  will 
be  vigorously  defended,  but  not  Nlxon-alde 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan's  (even  though 
Moynlhan's  alleged  dissent  is.  for  the  most 
part,  made  up  of  phrases  snatched  out  of 
context).  Drug-touter  Timothy  Leary  is  to 
be  supported,  but  not  race-I.Q.  comparer 
Arthur  Jensen.' 

M.I.T.'s  "new-polltlclan"  Noam  Chomsky 
has  the  right  to  academic  tenure,  but  ex- 
Johnson-alde  W.  W.  Rostow  has  no  right  to 
return  to  M.I.T.  Mayor  Lindsay's  mistakes  are 
to  be  defended  and  sympathized  with;  Mavor 
Daley's  mistakes  are  to  be  used  to  continue 
tbe  myth  that  he  Is  a  monster — even  though 
Lindsay  was  able  to  win  the  support  of  only 
45  per  cent  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
Daley  75  per  cent  of  the  city  of  Chicago  (in- 
cluding In  excess  of  85  per  cent  of  the  blacks 
of  that  city).  Every  possible  attempt  was 
Diade  by  the  intellectual  elite  to  Justify  the 
mistakes  of  Israeli  political  leadership."  but 
no  possibility  Is  seen  for  the  moral  be- 
havior of  Irish  Catholic  political  leaders. 

Like  all  ethnic  groups,  Intellectuals  have 
tneir  own  particular  combat  rhetoric,  which 
may  change  more  quickly  than  it  does  In 
other  groups.  It  was  only  after  long  years 
that  the  Irish  abandoned  their  hatred  of 
'the  dirty  A.P.A.'s  "  (members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Protection  Association),  and  Poles  are 
probably  still  convinced  that  their  biggest 
enemies  in  the  United  States  are  "Irish  Cath- 
oUc  politicians  and  bishops."  The  currently 
favorite  word  of  the  intellectual  ethnic 
group  Is  "revolution."  Even  though  the 
movements  among  the  young  and  the  black 
we  In  fact  anything  but  revolutions  In  any 
tnf*  that  this  word  normally  conveys.  It  is 
still  absolutely  necessary  that  the  move- 
ments be  described   as   "revolution";    never 
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mind  that  for  there  to  be  a  revolution  the 
revolutionaries  must  have  at  least  the  pas- 
sive support  of  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion; never  mind  that  only  a  tiny  minority 
of  the  nation  supports  either  the  student 
or  the  women's  movements,  and  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  blacks  supports  the  most  mili- 
tant kind  of  black  protest. 

Never  mind  that  when  the  minority  at- 
tempts to  frrce  Its  will  on  the  majority, 
what  one  has  is  not  revolution  but  fascism; 
never  mind  even  that  some  of  the  young  and 
more  radical  members  of  the  intellectual 
ethnic  group,  c^nfustng  the  slogan  of  revolu- 
tion with  tactics  of  revolution  (logically 
enough  from  their  viewpoint),  hun  bombs, 
revolution  Is  the  word  still  to  be  used.  And 
If  other  ethnic  groufis  are  offended  by  such 
rhetorical  excess.  It  is  merely  proat  of  their 
moral  Inferiority." 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group,  like  all  ethnics,  are  only  vague- 
ly aware  of  what  goes  on  in  other  ethnic 
groups;  they  do  not  trust  members  of  the 
out-groups  and  seldom,  if  ever,  encounter 
them  with  any  sort  of  serious  conversation — 
save  in  taxicabs  or  In  Stanley  Kauffmann's 
threater.  Normally  speaking,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  concerned  about  what  members 
of  other  ethnic  groups  think  because  "every- 
body" that  matters  Is  already  part  of  one's 
own  ethnic  group."- 

In  his  own  way,  Spiro  Agnew  was  right 
w-hen  he  suggested  that  a  relatively  small 
group  of  men  in  the  mass  media  have  im- 
mense control  over  the  circulation  of  ideas 
In  American  society.  Agnew  was  wrong  on 
two  counts,  however.  There  is  no  conscious 
conspiracy  In  this  control  and.  secondly,  it 
has  rather  less  Impact  than  either  the  Vice 
President  or  the  Intellectual  ethnics  would 
like  to  think.  There  has  been  practically  no 
room  for  dlssen;  either  In  the  leading  ethnic 
Journals  or  in  the  large-circulation  media 
from  the  "official"  account  of  the  Chicago 
convention  or  the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial. 
Most  elite  ethnics  are  convinced  that  "every 
one"  was  horrified  by  the  behavior  of  the 
Chicago  police  and  of  Judge  Hoffman  be- 
cause everyone  they  know  was  horrified  and 
because  all  the  right  Journals  say  that  we 
ought  to  be  horrified.  It  turns  out  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  pub- 
lic approved  the  behavior  of  the  police  at  the 
convention  and  equally  approved  the  convic- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Seven.  These  data  can 
be  dismissed  as  a  sign  of  the  fascism  of  the 
masses." 

Because  they  are  Ignorant  of  and  uncon- 
cerned about  other  ethnic  groups,  the  In- 
tellectual ethnics  are  confused  and  fright- 
ened when  they  detect  a  change  of  behavior 
among  the  members  of  other  groups.  Just 
as  they  betrayed  ignorance  ol  other  groups 
by  assuming  that  every  new  scheme  which 
was  alleged  to  Improve  the  conditions  of 
the  poor  and  the  blacks  would  be  accepted 
by  the  white  majority  because  the  scheme 
was  sanctioned  by  the  elite  as  the  only  moral 
one,  so  they  display  equal  ignorance  In 
overestimating  the  so-called  white  back- 
lash. Despite  the  past  record  of  the  middle 
majority,  the  Intellectual  alternates  between 
paying  no  attention  at  all  to  It  and  being 
terrified  of  It.  The  terror  Is  real  enough, 
but  It  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to 
some  reality  which  ought  to  generate  terror. 
The  intellectual  who  shivers  with  delight 
at  the  fantasy  of  a  Polish  storm  trooper 
kicking  in  his  door  at  4  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing has  the  same  contact  with  reality  as  does 
the  Polish  homeowner  on  the  Northwest 
Side  of  Chicago  who  thinks  that  Black  Pan- 
thers are  lurking  in  his  corner  drugstore. 
Both  have  created  terrors  for  their  own 
entertainment  and  delight:  both  are 
completely  unaware  of  what  really  Is 
going  on  in  other  ethnic  groups;  both  pre- 
sent classic  examples  of  frightened  ethnic 
behavior. 
All  of  this  Is  unfortunate,  of  course,  be- 
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cause  in  addition  to  being  members  of  one 
particular  ethnic  group,  the  Intellectual 
elite  are,  by  deflnltlon.  the  idea-shaping  seg- 
ment of  the  leadership  of  American  society. 
For  them  to  be  alienated  from  the  rest  of 
society  for  reasons  of  presumed  moral  su- 
periority or  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  In 
the  rest  of  the  society  is  a  tragedy  both  for 
them  and  for  the  whole  country.' Curiously 
enough,  members  of  the  other  ethnic  group's 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  intel- 
lectuals, though  the  respect  is  mixed  with 
negative  feelings.  It  would,  one  suspects,  take 
relatively  little  in  the  way  of  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  intellectual 
ethnics  to  begin  to  re-establish  some  kind 
of  communication  with  the  rest  of  America. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Since  I  am  on  the  staff  of  a  large  elite 
tmlverslty  and  read  most  of  the  above  Jour- 
nals I  would,  under  normal  circumstances, 
be  accorded  membership  in  the  ethnic  group. 
But  I  am  a  dubious  case  since,  in  addition  to 
being  Irish  (a  highly  suspect  quality  at  best). 
I  am  also  of  the  clergy.  I  think  both  of  these 
characteristics  would  be  forgiven  me  If  1 
should  marry  (which,  by  the  way.  I  have  no 
intention  of  doing).  Currently  an  Irish  cler- 
gyman can  make  it  Into  the  ethnic  group  by 
seeking  a  wife.  Just  as  an  Irish  politician  can 
by  being  assassinated. 

■  Occasionally  a  member  of  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group  ventures  forth  to  a  work  situa- 
tion where  other  ethnics  are  to  be  found,  gets 
a  Job  in  such  a  situation  for  a  rather  brief 
period  of  time  and  then  reports  back  to  the 
members  of  his  own  group  about  the  fasci- 
nating and  bizarre  behavior  In  which  other 
ethnics  engage — much  as  Marco  Polo  re- 
ported on  China.  Such  reports  are  Inevitably 
fascinating  since  they  combine  the  Joys  of 
voyeurism  with  the  pleasures  of  slumming. 
The  writer  feels  that  he  is  "telling  it  like  It 
Is"  and  the  ethnic  readers  axe  reassured 
about  their  own  moral  and  Intellectual  su- 
per.orlty.  EUncr  Laiiger's  account  In  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books  of  her  adven- 
tures at  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany Is  a  classic  example  of  this  variety  of 
literature.  The  other  ethnics  ("Polish,  j'ew- 
Ish,  Italian,  Irish,  black,  Puerto  Rican")  are 
typical  members  of  the  consumer  society. 
"Packaging  is  also  Important:  the  women  wlU 
describe  not  only  the  thing,  but  also  the  box 
or  wrapper  It  comes  in"  ihow  strange  and 
fascinating  of  them!)  .  .  .  "they  are  especially 
fascinated  by  wigs"  (just  like  Marco  Polo's 
Chinese  with  their  pigtails)  .  .  .  "the  essence 
of  wiggery  is  escapism"  (what  else?) . 

Miss  Langer  Is  more  perceptive  than  most 
such  amateur  anthropologists.  She  reaUzes 
that  she  may  have  been  dishoner=t  with  her 
subjects:  'T  have  a  strong  feeling  of  bad 
faith  to  have  written  this  at  all."  But.  hav- 
ing thus  candidly  confessed  her  feelings,  she 
frees  herself  and  her  readers  from  any  awk- 
ward feelings  of  guilt  and  concludes  with 
the  marvelously  ethnocentric  message  to  her 
former  coworkers;  "Perhaps  the  Intellectual 
and  political  values  of  my  life  by  which  I 
was  judging  yours  make  equally  little  sense. 
Perhaps  the  skills  which  give  me  leverage  to 
do  It  allow  me  only  to  express  alienation  and 
not  to  overcome  it:  perhaps  I  should  merely 
be  thankful  that  I  was  raised  an  alpha  and 
not  a  beta." 

■>  In  matters  of  "thou  shalt  not  kill."  "thou 
Shalt  not  steal"  and  "thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness,"  Intellectual  ethnics  are  as 
stern  as  their  Puritan  aiicesUTs,.  However, 
most  of  the  traditional  violations  of  "thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery  "  are  considered, 
if  not  praiseworthy,  at  least  understandable. 
in  terms  of  the  offenders  childhood  No 
attempt  to  Justify  political  corruption,  for 
example,  in  terms  of  the  politician's  child- 
hood experience  Is  likely  to  be  listened  to. 
<  Rennle  Davis  will  probably  not  dance  on 
Judge  Hoffman's  grave,  but  there  Is  a  good 
chance  that  George  Wallace  will   dance  on 
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Davis' — and  perhaps  a  lot  of  other  people's, 
too. 

» Chomslcy  Is  obviously  at  an  advantage  In 
Ms  debate  with  Schleslnger,  because  Chom- 
slcy has  never  been  port  of  the  political  ad- 
ministration as  Schleslnger  has,  and  hence, 
has  never  had  his  moral  purity  tainted  by 
political  decisionmaking.  Yet  one  wonders 
about  Chomsky's  morality.  If  really  con- 
vinced that  .American  society  Is  as  Imperial- 
istic and  demoralized  as  he  claims,  why 
would  he  continue  to  accept  Income  from 
M.I.T.,  which  Is  about  as  much  a  part  of  the 
American  establishment  as  an  liLStltutlon 
possibly  could  be? 

•  One  looks  m  vain  In  the  history  of  the  hu- 
majx  race  for  a  situation  where  a  major  power 
has  been  forced  to  withdraw  from  a  war  be- 
cause a  large  segment  of  its  people  (and  not 
simply  a  tiny  minority  of  vocal  demonstra- 
tors) would  not  support  the  war.  One  further 
looks  in  vain  for  a  military  establishment 
which  would  bring  charges  against  senior 
officers  (Including  generals)  for  an  atrocity 
committed  in  a  war,  especially  when  that  war 
was  still  going  on.  The  intellectual  ethnic 
group  copes  with  this  unexpected  display  of 
national  morality  by  claiming  credit  for  it. 
The  other  ethnics  can't  win:  If  they  are  im- 
moral, the  Intellectual  ethnics  sit  in  judg- 
ment. If  they  are  moral,  the  Intellectual  eth- 
nics assume  that  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
responsible  for  the  morality. 

'  I  am  persuaded  by  the  essay  of  Prof.  Stin- 
chocombe  In  the  Harvard  Educational  Review 
that  Jensen's  research  la  inaccurate,  but  from 
inaccuracy  It  does  not  follow  that  be  is  a 
racist, 

» One  of  the  more  interesting  developments 
within  the  intellectual  ethnic  group  is  in- 
creasing sympathy  for  the  Arabs.  Such  syiu- 
pathy  is  particularly  fashionable  among 
yotuig  Jewish  radicals  who  combine  support 
for  the  Arabs  with  Justification  for  black 
antl-SemltIsm  in  the  belief  that  Jewish  mer- 
chants do  indeed  victimize  the  black  poor. 

•  In  the  last  four  years  the  rhetoric  and 
the  tactics  of  the  New-Left  wing  of  the  in- 
tellectual ethnic  group  have  suffered  one  of 
the  most  complete  defeats  In  the  history  of 
American  politics.  Seventy  per  cent  of  those 
who  favored  Immediate  withdrawal  from 
■Vietnam  approved  the  way  the  Chicago 
police  responded  to  the  convention  protest. 
The  'Vietnam  moratoriums  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  President  Nixon's  pol- 
icy (and  sentiment  in  favor  of  withdrawal 
wei^  up  from  21  to  35  per  cent  after  the 
New  Left  was  driven  into  retreat  by  the 
sUent-maJorlty  talk).  At  most,  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  country  approves  of  the  New 
Left  (whose  shouts  of  "Power  to  the  People" 
Indicate  a  very  strong  death  urge;  if  the 
"people"  had  their  way,  most  of  the  New 
Left  would  be  behind  bars) ,  and  New-Left 
tactics  are  the  kiss  of  death  for  any  pro- 
gram or  candidate.  Despite  the  abysmal  fail- 
ure of  the  New  Left  and  its  playing  Into  the 
hands  of  those  who  oppose  social  progress, 
the  Intellectual  ethnic  group  has  not  asked 
why  the  New  Left  failed,  nor  even  really  ac- 
knowledged that  it  has  in  fact  failed,  save 
by  expressing  fear  of  a  "reaction,"  when  a 
more  appropriate  fear  would  be  that  a  New 
Right  might  use  the  New  Left's  tactics — 
and  with  far  more  effectiveness. 

"  A  good  way  to  define  an  intellectual  eth- 
nic is  to  say  that  he  thought  that  Norman 
Podhoretz  really  "made  It"  when  he  became 
editor  of  Commentary. 

"It  is  not  my  Intention  to  side  with  the 
silent  majority  on  either  of  these  Issues.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make,  however,  Is  that  If  the 
intellectual  ethnic  group  were  a  little  less 
concerned  with  Its  own  rectitude  and  moral 
purity  and  a  little  more  concerned  about 
understanding  what  was  going  on  In  the 
United  States  and  providing  broad  consensus 
for  social  change,  it  might  begin  to  ask  itself 
whether  the  members  of  other  ethnic  groups 
are  saying  something  very  important,  how- 
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ever  Inelegantly,  by  their  reaction  to  both 
the  demonstration  and  the  trial.  However, 
It  Is  much  easier  to  dismiss  other  people  as 
fascists  than  to  try  to  understand  them. 
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FN\LA  DIRECTORS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO 
FEDERAL  CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 
LA"W 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JEHSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
part  time  directors  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  their 
fulltime  commerical  interests  has  been 
dealt  with  in  a  letter  dated  July  10,  1970, 
from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  'William  H.  Rehnquist, 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Richard  C.  "Van  Dusen. 

In  the  letter,  Mr.  Rehnquist  notes  that 
the  conflict  of  interest  statute  and  the 
Executive  Order  which  implements  it 
apply  to  a  body  which  is  part  of  the 
executive  branch,  an  independent  agency 
of  the  United  States  or  a  Government 
corporation. 

From  the  language  of  statutes  which 
have  created  FNMA  and  the  legislative 
history  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Rehnquist 
concludes  that  FNMA  is  neither  in  fact 
nor  in  law  a  part  of  the  executive  branch, 
an  independent  agency,  or  a  Government 
corporation. 

Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,   the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  conflict  of  interest  statute  do 
not  apply  to  the  directors  of  FNMA.  I 
include    the    letter    referred    to    for    a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  opinion: 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.    DC.   July    10,   1970. 
Hon.  RiCH.iRD  C.  Van  DrsEN, 
Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Van  Dusen  :  Your  letter  to  me 
of  July  9  reiterated  the  earlier  request  of 
Sherman  Unger,  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  conflct  of  interest  statute  found  In 
18  U.S.C.  208  apply  to  the  directors  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  .Association.  That 
section.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  Is  applica- 
ble, makes  criminally  punishable  the  par- 
ticipation by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment or  of  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
United  States  in  any  particular  matter  In 
which  he  has  a  financial  Interest.  Mr.  Oarl 
Ruediger,  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  outlined  by  Mr.  Unger  in  a  letter 
to  him  dated  June  9,  concluded  that  speci- 
fied outside  activity  on  the  part  of  several 


•  This  Executive  Order  Implements  the  pro- 
visions of  this  statute,  and  is  designed  to 
prohibit  action  by  government  employees 
which  would  either  result  In,  or  create  the 
appearance  of,  Impropriety — action  such  as 
using  public  office  for  private  gain,  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  any  person,  or 
otherwise  adversely  affecting  the  confidence 
of  the  public  m  the  Integrity  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


of  the  directors  of  PNMA  "establishes  a  con- 
fiict  of  Interest"  under  Executive  Order 
11222,1  and  would  violate  18  U.S.C.  208.  After 
the  most  careful  review  of  the  facts  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Unger,  additional  factual  in- 
formation  furnished  by  FNMA,  and  material 
bearing  on  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Ruedlger's  conclusion.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  directors  of  FNMA 
are  neither  "officers  or  employees  of  the  Exec- 
utive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment" nor  are  they  officers  or  employees  of 
an  "Independent  agency  of  the  United 
States".  This  being  the  case,  the  necessary 
predicate  for  the  application  to  them  of  18 
U.S.C.  208  is  absent,  and  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  its  provisions.  Executive  Order  U223 
Includes  In  Its  coverage  "any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  agency"  and  defines  "agency" 
as  "any  Executive  department  or  any  inde- 
pendent agency  or  any  government  corpora- 
tion"; I  have  likewise  concluded  that  the 
directors  of  FNMA  are  neither  officers  nor 
employees  of  an  "agency"  within  the  terms 
of  the  Executive  Order. 

The  basis  for  my  conclusion,  set  forth  In 
greater  detail  hereafter,  Is  that  by  the  Hotus- 
Ing  Act  of  1968  Congress  reconstituted  the 
then  existing  FNMA,  assigning  certain  of  Its 
functions  to  the  GNMA,  created  by  the  Act 
and  decsrlbed  In  the  Act  as  a  "wholly  owned 
government  corporation",  and  assigning 
other  functions  of  the  former  FNMA  to  a 
reconstituted  FNMA,  created  by  the  Act  and 
described  therein  as  "a  government  spon- 
sored private  corporation".  Analyzed  either 
In  terms  of  statutory  language  or  of  func- 
tion, the  present  FNMA  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
Executive  branch.  It  Is  not  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  United  States,  and  it  Is  not  a 
government  corporation.  This  conclusion  Is 
buttressed  by  the  fact  that  the  statutory 
provisions  for  the  election  of  directors  quite 
clearly  contemplate,  If  they  do  not  require, 
selection  of  directors  who  are  bound  to 
have  nongovernmental  Interests  which  are 
affected  by  many  of  the  actions  which  would 
be  taken  by  the  Board,  and  whose  partici- 
pation in  Board  activities  could  be  seriously 
limited  if  the  conflict  of  interest  statute  or 
Executive  Order  were  held  applicable  to 
them. 

Mr.  Ruediger  used  the  following  language 
in  reaching  his  conclusion  that  FNMA  Is 
within  the  language  of  both  the  statute  and 
the  order: 

"PNMA  Is  an  entity  In  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  government  which,  although  substan- 
tially controlled  by  private  stockholders,  1» 
performing  a  federal  function  under  signifi- 
cant governmental  control  so  as  to  be  a 
quasi-govertunental  organization." 

"Section  705  of  Executive  Order  11222 
which  prescribes  standards  of  ethical  con- 
duct for  government  officers,  defines  an 
'officer'  as  an  'officer  ...  of  an  agency'  and 
'agency'  Is  defined  In  the  same  section  to 
Include  a  government  corporation  which 
FNMA  basically  Is." 

While  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  FNMA  1b 
subject  to  a  niunber  of  govermnent  controls, 
and  while  It  may  for  some  purposes  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "quasi-governmental  organiza- 
tion", I  do  not  believe  that  these  facts  are 
determinative  as  to  whether  It  Is  covered  by 
either  the  statute  or  the  Executive  Order. 

Under  18  U.S.C.  208,  the  Inquiry  Is  whether 
YNMA  Is  a  part  of  the  "executive  branch", 
or  whether  It  la  "an  Independent  agency  of 
the  United  States";  the  Executive  Order,  In 
addition  to  substantially  similar  language 
respecting  the  Executive  branch  and  inde- 
pendent agencies,  adds  to  its  coverage  any 
"gfovernment  corporation".  I  believe  it  Is  rea- 
sonably clear  from  both  the  language  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  that  Act,  that  PNMA  falls  within 
none  of  these  three  categories. 

The  stattis  of  FNMA  at  present  is  deter- 
mined by  the  provisions  of  its  1954  Charter 
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Act,  58  SUt.  612,  as  amended  by  Title  'VIII 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  82  Stat.  536.  Prior 
to  the  extensive  amendments  affected  by  the 
1968  Act,  which  became  fully  effective  on 
May  21,  1970,  FNMA  was  defined  by  statute 
as  a  "body  corporate"  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (12  U.S.C. 
1964  ed.  1717(a)),  and  It  was  listed  In  31 
U.S.C.  (1964  ed)  846  as  a  "wholly"  owned  gov- 
ernment corporation."  Prior  to  the  1968  re- 
visions, FNMA  performed  three  separate 
fimctlor.s  In  connection  with  the  federal 
housing  assistance  program:  "Secondary 
market  operations"  In  the  mortgage  Industry 
(12  U.S.C.  1719),  "special  assistance"  (12 
U.S.C.  1720),  and  "management  and  liquida- 
tion" (12  U.S.C.  1721).  The  agency's  Board  of 
Directors  consisted  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  four  per- 
sons appointed  by  him,  who  were  either  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  PNMA,  of  the  Immediate 
otBce  of  the  Secretary,  or  of  some  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 12  U.S.C.  (Supp.  HI)   1723. 

The  1968  amendments  to  the  charter  made 
sweeping  and  significant  changes.  The  "spe- 
cial assistance"  and  "management  and  liqui- 
dation" functions  were  transferred  to  a 
newly  created  agency  called  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (GNMA),  while 
the  "secondary  market  operations"  were  re- 
tained by  FNMA.  12  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V)  1716(b). 
While  the  management  of  the  newly  created 
GNMA  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (12  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V)  1723),  the  man- 
agement of  PNMA  was  drastically  altered.  It 
now  has  fifteen  directors,  five  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  while  the  re- 
maining ten  are  elected  by  the  holders  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  corporation.  The 
directors  all  hold  office  for  a  year,  and  all  are 
subject  to  removal  by  the  President  for  cause. 
Of  the  directors  appointed  by  the  President, 
at  least  one  Is  to  be  from  the  home  building 
Industry,  one  from  the  mortgage  lending  In- 
dustry, and  one  from  the  real  estate  Indus- 
try. 12  U.S.C.   (Supp.  V)   1723(b). 

The  1968  Act  retained  a  substantial  amount 
of  control  over  FNMA  In  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  See,  e.g., 
12  U.SC.  (Supp.  V)  1723a(h).  The  general 
counsel  of  PNMA  advises  us,  however,  that 
the  United  States  no  longer  has  any  financial 
Investment  In  FNMA. 

The  legislative  history  of  these  provisions 
of  the  1968  Act  clearly  show  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  reconstitute  FNM.A  as  an  entity 
quite  different  from  the  one  which  had  pre- 
viously borne  the  same  name.  Indeed,  the 
1954  Charter  Act  provided  that  as  soon  as 
practicable  provision  should  be  made  to 
carry  out  the  secondary  market  operations  of 
PNMA  "by  a  privately  owned  and  privately 
financed  corporation".  12  U.S.C.  (1964  ed.) 
1718(g).  House  Rep.  1429,  83d  Cong..  2d  Sess.. 
p.  19,  explained  this  subsection  as  envisaging 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the  trar.s- 
fer  of  "control  and  management  of  the  sec- 
ondary operations  to  the  private  owners  of 
the  outstanding  capital  stock." 

President  Johnson's  Housing  Message  of 
February  22,  1968,  which  provided  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Impetus  for  the  1968  legisla- 
tion, stated : 

"I  propose  legislation  to  transfer  the  sec- 
ondary market  operation  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  on  an  orderly 
basis  to  complete  private  ownership".  Public 
Papers  of  the  Presidents:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
1S68-1969,  Book  I,  p.  248  at  260. 

The  House  Committee  Report  on  the 
Amendatory  Act  of  August  1,  1968  (House 
Rep.  1585,  90th  Cong.  2d  Sess.)  states  that 
the  "principal"  change  in  the  statutory  pro- 
viaions  affecting  PNMA  "would  be  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  congressional  Intent  expressed 
wurteen  years  ago  In  section  303(g)  of  the 
rederal  National  Mortgage  Association  Char- 
ter Act..."  (At  p.  68), 
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After  explaining  the  functions  and  status 
of  GNMA  the  report  continues: 

'The  other  corporation.  ,vhich  will  be- 
come entirely  privately  owned  and  which 
will  op)erate  the  secondary  market  operations, 
will  be  laiown  as  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (FNMA).  The  new  FNMA 
would  be  a  government-sponsored  private 
corporation,  regulated  by  the  Secretary  and 
would  have  a  status  analagous  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks."  ( At  p.  69 ) . 

The  regulatory  powers  of  the  Secretary 
mentioned  In  the  preceding  quotation  are 
explained  In  the  report  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee  that 
the  regvUatory  powers  of  the  Secretary  will 
not  extend  to  PNMA's  Internal  affairs,  such 
as  personnel,  salary,  and  other  usual  corpo- 
rate matters,  except  where  the  exercise  of 
such  powers  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
financial  Interest  of  the  federal  government 
or  is  otherwise  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
purposes  of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  are  car- 
ried out."  (At  p.  71.) 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  provided  that 
GNMA  should  "remain  In  the  government" 
(12  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V)  1716b).  and  that  It 
"shall  be  In  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development".  GNMA  is  also 
listed  as  a  "wholly  owned  government  cor- 
poration" In  31  U.S.C.  (Supp.  y)  846. 

Conversely,  the  Act  of  1968  contains  no 
provision  retaining  FNMA  "in  the  govern- 
ment" nor  specifying  that  It  shall  be  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. On  the  contrary,  12  U.S.C.  (Supp. 
V)  1716b  defines  FNMA  as  "a  government- 
sponsored  private  corporation",  and  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  list  of  "wholly  owned 
government  corporations"  embodied  In  31 
U.S.C.  (Supp.  V)  846.  The  1968  Act  expressly 
exempts  PNMA  from  all  of  the  provisions  of 
Title  V  of  the  United  States  Code,  dealing 
with  government  organization  and  employ- 
ees, and  specifically  exempts  it  from  Civil 
Service  and  Classification  Laws  except  for 
purposes  not  laere  relevant. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  statutory 
language  and  legislative  history,  it  seems 
clear  beyond  argument  that  FNMA  is  neither 
a  part  of  the  "Executive  branch"  nor  an 
"independent  agency".  On  the  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  "government  corpo- 
ration", so  as  to  be  within  the  terms  of  the 
Executive  Order  but  not  the  statute.  I  have 
likewise  concluded  in  the  negative.  The  ob- 
vious difference  In  statutory  treatment  of 
GNMA  (remaining  In  the  government  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment), on  the  one  hand,  and  FNMA, 
on  the  other;  the  express  reference  to  FNMA 
as  a  "government  sponsored  private  corpo- 
ration"; the  removal  by  statute  of  FNMA 
from  the  list  of  "wholly  owned  government 
corporations";  the  exemption  of  FNMA  from 
all  of  the  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
government  organizations  and  employees; 
and  the  fact  that  tne  majority  of  its  direc- 
tors are  elected  by  stockholders,  rather  than 
appointed  by  the  President,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  PNMA  is  neither  In  fact  nor 
in  law  a  "government  corporation". 

The  fact  that  the  directors  of  FNMA  are 
not  full  time  nubile  servants,  but  serve  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  outside  directors 
of  a  private  corporation  so  far  as  time  is 
concerned,  indicates  that  Congress  might 
have  significantly  Impaired  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  Intended  purposes  In  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968  had  it  made  FNMA  a 
government  corporation  subject  to  federal 
confilct  of  Interest  statutes  and  Executive 
Orders.  The  provision  for  special  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Directors  from  the 
home  building  industry,  the  mortgage  lend- 
ing Industry,  and  the  real  estate  Industry 
suggeets  that  these  segments  of  the  agency's 
clientele  are  Intended  to  have  special  consid- 
eration In  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  of 
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Directors.  This  notion  Is  further  imple- 
mented by  the  requirement  of  section 
810(a)(3)  of  the  Act,  12  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V) 
1716,  note,  that  the  transition  to  the  new 
privately  owned  FNMA  would  become  ef- 
fective only  when  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  corporation's  common  stock  is  owned 
by  persons  or  institutions  in  those  three 
industries.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  self- 
dealing  by  the  directors  Is  either  invited  or 
permitted,  but  it  does  Indicate  that  at  least 
three  of  the  directors  will  be  representatives 
of,  and  presumably  financially  interested  In, 
industries  inevitably  affected  by  the  actions 
of  FNMA.  Application  of  the  stringent  pro- 
phylactic provision  of  18  U.S.C.  208  which 
Congress  has  applied  to  actual  government 
officers  could  well  be  inconsistent  with  this 
form  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  FNMA. 

Needless  to  say,  this  conclusion  docs  not 
In  any  way  Indicate  that  there  are  no  ethical 
or  legal  restraints  on  the  directors  of  FNMA. 
Both  general  corporate  statutes  and  common 
law  have  traditionally  imposed  an  obligation 
of  fidelity  and  fair  dealing  on  directors  of 
nongovernmental  corporations,  and  the  di- 
rectors of  FNMA  are  undoubtedly  subject  to 
such  obligations.  They  are  not.  however,  sub- 
Ject  to  the  provisions  of  either  IS  U.S.C.  208 
or  of  Executive  Order  11222. 

Yours  very  truly, 

V^iLLiAM  H.  Rehnquist. 
Assistant    Attorney    General,    Office    of 

Legal  Counsel. 


CRIME  CONTROL  HEADS  LIST  OP 
CONCERN 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congres- 
sional  Action  Committee  of  the  Salis- 
bury-Rowan Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
North  Carolina,  recently  polled  its  mem- 
bers for  their  opinions  of  pending  legis- 
lation and  Federal  programs. 

The  chamber  points  out  that  23.5  per- 
cent of  the  questionnaries  the  committee 
mailed  out  '«ere  returned  for  a  normal 
lesponse. 

The  questionnaire  contained  37  areas 
which  the  chamber  members  checked  as 
being  "of  gi-eat  concern  to  me."  "of  some 
concern  to  me"  and  "no  opinion." 

The  effort  expanded  by  the  Congres- 
sional Action  Committee  of  the  Salis- 
burj'-Rowan  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
find  areas  of  concern  to  the  community 
is  to  be  commended.  I  include  the  results 
of  the  questionnaire  in  the  Record. 

|ln  percent) 


Great 

concern 

Some 
concern 

No 
opinion 

Crime  control 

National  emergency  strikes.. 
Postal  reform 

Pollution  conlroL 

Construction-site  picketing... 

Food  stamps  for  strikers 

Grant  consolidatioii 

94 
82 
72 
70 
68 
61 
S6 
55 
55 

54 
51 

5J 

6 
13 
20 
24 
21 
21 
28 
25 
31 

28 
37 
36 

0 

5 

8 

6 

11 

18 

16 

Welfare 

Social  security 

20 
14 

Transfer  of  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  power  to 
courts  ... 

18 

Minimum  wage 

12 

Electoral  college  reform 

14 
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BURLINGTON  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
PROVES  VALUE  OF  GOOD  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Burlington,  Iowa,  Police  Department  has 
received  recognition  for  the  fine  public 
relations  program  which  they  are  carry- 
ing out.  They  certainly  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  fine  effort.  A  story  from 
the  July  1970  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin further  pxplains  the  program.  Chief 
Dunham,  as  well  as  OflQcers  Jack  John- 
son and  Ronald  Mason  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  work  on  the  program. 

The  article  follows: 
Good  Public   Relations  Is  Good  Business 

(By  Lt,  Jack  W.  Johnson.  Police  Department, 
Burlington,  Iowa) 

In  February  1969,  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  police-community  relations  (PCR) 
unit  In  the  Burlington  Police  Department 
was  discussed  at  a  staff  meeting  oJ  the  police 
command.  After  presentations  of  informa- 
tion showing  a  definite  need  for  such  a  unit, 
a  decision  was  made  to  proceed  with  the 
plans  Immediately.  Police  Chief  R.  E.  Dun- 
ham outlined  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
unit,  and  officers  Interested  In  this  area  of 
service  were  asked  to  submit  their  names. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  frustration  at  first 
concerning  the  development  of  the  unit.  We 
realized  a  police-community  relations  unit 
would  be  exposed  to  a  broad  field  of  Involve- 
ment, and  that  there  was  so  much  ground 
to  cover  It  would  be  Impossible  to  do  this 
In  a  short  time.  We  read  and  researched 
publications  and  gathered  helpful  Informa- 
tion from  other  police  departments  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  alretidy  have  a  PCR  unit. 
A  lot  of  time  was  used  In  planning. 

On  April  1,  1969,  our  police  department 
officially  formed  a  two-man  police-commu- 
nity relations  unit.  I  was  appointee'  director 
of  the  special  unit,  and  Officer  Ronald  E. 
Mason   was  selected   as   the  other   member. 

With  our  first  project,  we  wanted  to  reach 
a  large  number  of  young  people  and  adults 
alike  to  attract  their  attention  to  this  special 
unit. 

Officer  Mason  and  I  decided  that  In  order 
to  do  this  we  would  open  a  citizen  contact 
and  Information  center.  We  also  decided  to 
coincide  this  venture  with  the  first  day  of 
the  annual  Burlington,  Iowa,  Steamboat 
Days  celebration.  This  would  give  us  ex- 
posure to  many  people  from  our  own  city 
and  those  who  were  visiting  for  the  event. 

PROJECT    SITE 

We  found  a  convenient  place  for  such  a 
project.  This  was  the  First  National  Bank 
Drive-In  located  on  North  Main  Street.  We 
explained  our  plan  and  purpose  to  the  bank 
officials  and  they  gave  us  their  wholehearted 
suppwrt. 

The  drive-ln  facility  was  excellent  for  our 
specific  objective.  The  roof  gave  us  cover.  The 
site  was  located  close  to  the  sidewalk,  and 
only  a  block  from  the  carnival  location  and 
the  crcwdE.  A  real  as.set  to  us  was  the  glass- 
enclosed  partition  or  walkway  leading  Into 
the  main  bank. 

The  newspaper  anrt  radio  stations  gave  ex- 
cellent coverage,  both  before  and  after  the 
project,  on  what  we  were  trying  to  do  and 
what  had  been  accomplished. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  project  Is  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  parents  and  children 
to  become  acquainted  with  police  officers. 
Through  such  contact  we  hoped  to  encourage 
public  support  for  law  and  order  from  the 
parents  and  the  young  people.  On  Saturday. 
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June  7.  1969,  we  opened  the  booth.  Our  hours 
were  afier  bank  closing  which  was  12  p.m.  on 
Saturday  and  from  2:30  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  on 
weekdays.  Tills  Is  how  we  set  up  the  project : 

1.  We  displayed  one  of  the  new  patrol  cars 
In  the  entrance-way  parallel  with  the  side- 
walk. A  shotgun  (unloaded)  was  displayed  In 
the  electrically  locked  gunrack.  and  hand- 
cuffs were  hung  on  the  dash.  Displayed  In  the 
rear-window  deck  were  two  of  our  riot  hel- 
mets and  a  police  baton. 

2.  The  police  radio  was  left  on  and  chan- 
neled through  the  car's  public  address  sys- 
tem 

3.  Our  miniature  electric  school  stop  sign 
with  written  instructions  on  its  use  In  rela- 
tion to  *he  regular  stop  signs  at  school  loca- 
tions was  displayed. 

4  Two  card  tables  were  placed  near  the 
glass-partitioned  walkway  and  stacked  with 
Informative  handout  pamphlets.  Those  were: 

(a)  Our  own  narcotics  pamphlet  and  a  re- 
print from  "Readers  Digest"  entitled:  "But, 
Mom  Everybody  Smokes  Pot." 

lb)  Another  "Reader's  Digest"  reprint, 
"Five  Common  Frauds  and  How  to  Avoid 
them." 

(c)  Prevention  points  on  home  burglary. 

(d)  FBI  "Child  Molester"  color  posters  for 
young  children. 

(ei  What  to  do  about  annoying  telephone 
calls. 

It)  A  special  message  pamphlet  from  law 
officers  to  parents,  teachers,  citizens,  and 
children  on  molestation  prevention. 

(gl  "What  Knowing  All  the  Answers  Can 
Mean  to  You,"  by  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 

(h)  Crime  alert  bumper  stickers  and  AAA 
safety  slogan  litter  bags. 

il)  Summer  Recreation  Schedule:  Burling- 
ton Department  of  Parks 

3.  On  the  glass  partition  numerous  Items 
were  posted  and  explained  in  an  Informa- 
tive way.  They  were  written  with  a  type- 
writer have  large  letters  for  easy  reading. 

(a)  Purpose  of  Child  Alert.  Poster  and 
backside  Instructions  shown. 

ib»  The  41  topics  taught  at  the  required 
4-week  course  for  recruits  at  the  police 
academy. 

ic)  FBI  NCIC  (National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center),  where  and  how  used. 

(d)  Our  contact  points  and  services  ren- 
dered through  our  police  teletype. 

(ei  Our  radio  and  telephoiie  contacts  and 
services. 

(f)  Sample  teletype  messages. 

(g)  Color  prints  from  Walt  Disney  used 
for  explaining  safety  In  the  school  class- 
rooms. 

(h)  Enlarged  8"  x  10' '  black  and  white 
official  Burlington  Police  photos  showing 
vehicle  accidents  (fatality,  wrecked  stolen 
auto,  bicycle,  etc.) . 

(1)  8"  x  10"  photos  of  police  communi- 
cation center. 

6.  We  demonstrated  the  patrol-car  radio 
and  public  address  system.  We  explained 
the  electric  gun  lock  system  and  answered 
all  the  questions  from  adults  and  the  young 
alike.  Many  of  the  young  people  had  a  great 
desire  to  get  into  the  patrol  car  and  we 
encouraged  them  to  do  this. 

7.  We  had  2.000  plastic  "Honorary  Police" 
buttons  which  we  gave  to  the  young  people 
as  a  memento  of  their  visit.  The  buttons 
had  plastic  attachment  pins  so  as  not  to 
cause  injurie.?. 

8.  Also  for  the  very  young,  we  distributed 
plastic  hand  puppets  on  which  were  im- 
printed a  school  safety  patrol  boy.  These 
were    furnished    by    the    AAA    Motor    Club. 

9.  On  the  outside  drive,  near  the  side- 
walk and  facing  street  traffic,  we  exhibited  a 
5'  X  4'  sign  which  read: 

BURLINGTON.  IOWA.  POLICE-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS  UNIT,  WELCOME 

The  first  day  we  opened,  a  Saturday,  the 
response  was  very  good.  This  was  parade  day 
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and  we  had  800  visitors.  In  2  days  we  had 
depleted  our  supply  of  2,000  buttons.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  day  we  estimated  that 
the  total  3-day  visitation  was  over  the  3.000 
mark.  This  included  adults  and  children  of 
grade  school  age,  most  of  whom  were  with 
their  parents.  The  teenage  response  was 
greater  than  we  had  anticipated.  Off.cer  Ma- 
son and  I  manned  the  booth  for  the  3  days. 
We  did  not  mind  the  long  hours  each  day 
as  we  felt  the  public  response  offset  this. 
We  wondered  whether  the  parents  were 
bringing  In  their  children,  or  the  youngsters 
were  bringing  in  their  parents. 

Once  our  goals  and  objectives  were  set 
through  meetings  and  planning,  our  unit 
gained  momentum.  Many  special  programs 
were  put  into  effect.  The  Crime  Alert  system 
was  instituted.  More  and  more  citizens  are 
becoming  aware  of  this,  and  it  has  been 
beneficial  to  our  department.  Great  strides 
were  made  in  alerting  t'ae  public  to  drug 
abuse.  We  accomplished  this  by  speeches  to 
church  groups,  schools.  PTA,  youth  groups. 
and  by  a  series  of  special  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams. The  seminars,  staffed  by  our  own 
unit  and  other  members  of  our  department, 
received  a  big  assist  from  representatives  of 
various  profeesions.  Including  the  bar. 
schools,  medical  and  pharmacy,  and  experts 
from  other  enforcement  agencies. 

The  previously  mentioned  program. 
Child  Alert.  Is  a  citywide  PTA  project  for 
the  prevention  of  child  molesting.  It  re- 
ceived strong  support  from  our  unit  through 
appropriate  film  showings  and  appearances 
throughout  the  entire  school  system.  Other 
special  programs  are:  A  car  theft  campaign 
(our  car  theft  total  shows  20  less  stolen  In 
1969),  speeches  to  senior  citizen  groups  on 
fraud  and  swindle,  and  wide  publicity  on 
the  break-away  car  hazard. 

Our  accomplishments  in  a  9-month  period 
have  had  good  effects.  The  PCR  unit  has 
talked  to  approximately  7.000  people,  not 
counting  several  thousand  other  contacts. 
Almost  all  officers  recognize  PCR  and  prac- 
tice the  concept  of  police-community  rela- 
tions during  their  tour  of  duty.  Our  police 
department  has  definitely  concluded  that 
every  law  enforcement  agency  should  con- 
sider a  police-community  relations  unit. 
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INTELLECTUALS  AS  AN  ETHNIC 
GROUP 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
best  understand  the  differences  that  have 
arisen  between  America's  intellectual 
establishment  and  the  rest  of  society  if 
we  realize  that  some  of  the  intellectuals 
themselves  perhaps  comprise  an  ethnic 
group  with  all  the  characteristics  that 
describe  other  ethnic  groups  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  the  theory  of  Andrew  Greeley, 
a  Catholic  priest  and  professor  of  higher 
education  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Circle.  Father  Greeley,  who  is 
writing  a  book  about  ethnic  groups  en- 
titled 'Why  Can't  They  Be  Like  Us?"  ex- 
pounded his  theory  about  intellectuals  In 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  Sunday,  July  12. 

Intellectuals  As  an   "Ethnic  Grow" 
(By  Andrew  M.  Greeley) 

America's  Intellectual  elite,  normally  se- 
cure from  criticism,  has  been  taking  some 
lumps  lately — and  not  Just  from  Spiro  Ag- 
new.  Writing  In  The  Nation,  John  McDer- 


mott  nas  accused  lower-ievel  members  of  the 
elite  of  thinking  of  themselves  as  mission- 
aries bringing  culture  to  the  heathens,  and 
Michael  Lerner.  in  The  American  Scholar, 
anticipated  Agnew  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  Intellectual  leaders  may  be  snobs.  Cul- 
ture is  Indeed  missionarled  at  some  of  the 
working-class  institutions  (state  colleges  are 
what  I  have  in  mind)  at  which  exiled  mem- 
bers of  this  ehte  are  forced  to  teach  to  earn 
their  dally  bread,  and  snobbery  is  as  present 
among  this  6Ute  as  among  other  groups  of 
human  beings. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  way  to  under- 
stand the  split  which  columnist  Joseph  Kraft 
has  called  "the  most  dangerous  In  American 
society — that  between  better-educated  Amer- 
ica and  middle  America."  I  propose  that  we 
can  best  Judge  the  relationship  between  the 
intellectual  elite  and  the  rest  of  society  if 
we  perceive  that  the  Intelligentsia  is,  In  fact, 
ail  ethnic  group.  Once  we  accept  this,  we 
begin  to  see  the  present  tension  between  this 
ethnic  group  and  other  ethmc  groups  in  its 
proper  perspective. 

There  are  six  characteristics  which  deline- 
ate an  ethnic  group : 

(1)  A  presumed  consclousnese  of  kind 
rooted  In  a  sense  of  common  origin. 

(2)  Sufficient  territorial  concentration  to 
make  it  possible  for  members  of  the  group 
to  interact  with  each  other  most  of  the  time 
and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  interaction 
with  members  of  other  ethnic  groupe. 

(3)  A  sharing  of  Ideals  and  values  by 
members  of  the  ethnic  group. 

(4)  Strong  moralistic  fervor  for  such  Ideals 
and  values,  combined  with  a  sense  of  being 
persecuted  by  those  who  do  not  share  them 
and  hence  are  not  members  of  the  ethnic 
group. 

(5)  Distrust  of  those  who  are  outside  the 
ethnic  group,  combined  with  massive  Ignor- 
ance of  them. 

(6)  Finally,  a  strong  tendency  In  members 
of  an  ethnic  group  to  view  themselves  and 
their  circle  as  the  whole  of  reality,  or  at  least 
the  whole  of  reality  that  matters.  Thus, 
many  primitive  tribes  use  the  same  word  for 
"human  being"  as  they  do  for  members  of 
the  tribe.  Those  who  are  outside  the  group, 
even  if  they  are  conceded  some  sort  of  hu- 
man status,  are.  nonetheless,  not  considered 
terribly  Important. 

Pew  probably  will  disagree  that  the  flrst 
two  characteristics  apply  to  members  of  the 
American  Intellectual  611te.  Although  the 
common  origin  of  these  Elitists  is  not  based 
on  common  biological  ancestors,  they  are 
still  united  by  a  powerful  "consciousness  of 
kind."  Their  spiritual  ancestors  are  the  same, 
they  have  attended  the  same  universities, 
»nd  they  know  one  another  rather  well — 
through  personal  contact  at  the  upper  levels 
of  the  group  and  through  reading  the  ap- 
proved Journals  at  the  lower  levels.  Further, 
they  are  highly  concentrated  In  certain 
ethnic  enclaves— In  New  York,  Washington 
Boston,  Hyde  Park  In  Chicago,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area.  The  University  of  Chicago  scholar, 
for  example,  who  has  attended  the  Labora- 
tory School,  the  college,  and  a  graduate  de- 
partment at  the  university  and  now  serves 
^  Its  faculty,  is  not  likely  to  leave  Hyde 
Park  any  more  frequently  than  would  a 
member  of  a  Polish  ethnic  group  leave  the 
Northwest  Side  of  Chicago.  And  when  he  does 
i«ye.  It  Is  to  go  to  similar  enclaves  where  he 
wui  be  Just  as  effectively  Isolated  from  other 
etnnic  groups, 

We  will  content  ourselves,  then,  with  dis- 
cussing the  application  of  the  final  four 
characteristics.  First,  however,  it  Is  necessary 
to  try  to  define  "Intellectual  elite."  It  Is  as 
nard  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  this  elite 
as  of  any  other  ethnic  group.  Some  men  and 
women  are  clearly  a  part  of  It— the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  ethnic  Journals,  the  faculties 
infl,  .°''  ^''^  '"*^°'"  universities,  the  most 
mnuential  commentators  of  the  mass  me- 
aia—but  the  boundaries  of  the  group  are 
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\ague  and  permeable.  Who  is  "In"  and  who 
is  "out"  of  the  group  are  matters  for  con- 
troversy. (One  Is  reminded  of  the  debate  In 
Israel  about  how  to  define  a  Jew.)  Perhaps 
one  could  say  that  a  member  of  the  intellec- 
tual ethnic  group  can  be  identified  by  the 
Journals  he  reads.  Subscriptions  to  any  two 
of  the  following  are  sufficient  to  guarantee 
one  membership  at  least  on  the  margins  of 
this  ethnic  group:  The  New  York  Times, 
Commentary,  Partisan  Review,  Saturday  Re- 
view, The  New  York  Review  of  Borks'  The 
Atlantic  (but  not  Harper's) .  Dissent,  The  New- 
Republic  and  Tl-ie  Nation.  In  cases  of  doubt, 
a  subscription  to  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books  alone  will  suffice.' 

Members  of  this  ethnic  group,  like  all  eth- 
nics, are  conscious  of  great  differences  with- 
in their  group  and  are  astonished  to  dis- 
cover that  those  on  the  outside  seem  quite 
unaware  of  these.  Thus,  the  intellectual  eth- 
nics are  horrified  to  be  told  that  from  the 
outside  Rennle  Davis,  Irving  Howe,  Arthur 
Schleslnger  and  Joseph  Alscp  seem  to  have 
far  more  in  common  with  one  another  than 
they  do  with  anyone  who  Is  net  an  intellec- 
tual ethnic.  All  one  can  do  in  response  to 
their  astonishment  is  to  ask  whether  they 
know  about  the  deep  and  basic  differences 
that  separate  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
and  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union.  Mem- 
bers of  other  ethnic  groups  will  forever  be 
convinced  that  a  Harvard  man,  no  matter 
how  fierce  his  revolutionary  rhetoric,  how- 
wild  his  beard,  how  bizarre  his  dress,  is  still 
at  root  a  Harvard  man.  If  it  is  legitimate  to 
use  Pole  (or  Irish  or  Italian  or  Jew  or  Sw-ede 
or  Chinese)  as  a  general  category  without 
adverting  to  the  differentiations  within  the 
group  (of  course,  members  of  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group  do  this  constantly) ,  then  there 
seems  no  real  reason  why  those  who  speak 
of  the  intellectual  elite  (perhaps  even  calling 
It  "Intellectual  Establishment")  should  be 
concerned  with  the  differentiations  that 
those  inside  the  group  consider  so  terribly 
important. 2 

First  of  all.  we  must  Investigate  the  values 
shared  by  the  members  of  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group.  The  most  basic  value  is  the 
conviction  that  the  articulation  of  Ideas  Is 
the  most  dignified  form  of  human  activity; 
and  closely  related  is  the  notion  that  those 
whose  role  It  Is  In  society  to  articulate  Ideas 
are  not  only  the  most  superior  members  of 
that  society,  but  also  the  only  ones  really 
qualified  to  run  It.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  there  are  few  problems  facing  society 
which  intelligence  and  goodwill  could  not 
resolve  and,  therefore,  if  problems  remain.  It 
is  because  of  the  absence  of  either  intelli- 
gence or  goodwill  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  governing  the  society.  It  Is 
taken  as  axiomatic,  then,  that  the  mistakes, 
the  tragedies,  the  confusions,  the  animosi- 
ties, the  unresolved  confilcts.  the  disasters 
which  affect  the  society  are  to  be  attributed 
either  to  ignorance  or  to  malice.' 

From  there.  It  is  one  further  step  to  see, 
if  not  a  conspiracy,  at  least  some  sort  of  im- 
plicitly organized  plot  to  prevent  social  prog- 
ress and  to  frustrate  the  accomplishment  of 
those  Intelligent  programs  for  social  progress 
which  the  Intellectual  ethnic  group  has  de- 
vised. Given  the  superiority  of  the  members 
of  the  group  and  the  unquestioned  validity 
of  their  solutions,  they  do  not  need  to  be 
paranoid  to  sniff  a  plot.  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
seems  to  \>e  the  only  logical  explanation  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  been  given  a 
chance  to  make  society  a  better  place  by 
Implementing  all  of  their  programs.  There- 
fore, when  they  rail  against  "the  system"  or 
"the  establishment"  or  "the  power  elites"  or 
"the  structure."  they  do  so  with  perfect  con- 
viction and  sincerity,  even  though  to  one  who 
is  not  a  member  of  their  ethnic  group  it 
seems  clear  enough  that  If  there  is  an  esteb- 
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llshment  or  a  power  elite  or  a  structure  or  a 
system,  then  the  intellectuals  are  the  ones 
who  run  It. 

Sj  strong,  Indeed.  Is  this  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  Intelligence  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  This  superiority  by  dark  forces,  that 
many  of  these  ethr.ics  do  not  even  see  the 
occasional  contradictions  in  their  own  be- 
havior. Thus,  Theodore  Roszak  can  rail 
against  'the  technological  e.'^tabllshmenf' 
and  advocate  his  own  "nontechnical  counter- 
culture" In  a  book  mass-produced  by  a  ver>- 
ttchnological  printlno:  press,  published  by  a 
very  establishment  publishing  house  and 
marketed  by  the  most  sophisticated  kinds  of 
establishment  advertising  techniques 

Within  the  context  of  these  twin  basic  con- 
victions of  the  superiority  of  intelligence  and 
the  conspiracy  against  It,  the  precise  posi- 
tions this  ethnic  grcup  takes  on  specific 
que'stions  may  change,  though  rarely  is  this 
change  explicitly  acknowledged.  However,  a 
number  of  the  grcup's  more  generalized  posi- 
tions can  usually  be  identified: 

(1 )  Schools  are  the  most  appropriate  place 
to  accomplish  social  reform. 

(2)  Marxism,  whatever  its  weaknesses  may 
or  may  not  be.  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
creating  social  progress — at  least  outside  the 
United  S'ates. 

(3)  Youth  is  the  hope  of  the  future  and 
thus  the  intellectual  ethnic  group  must  be 
profoundly  concerned  with  what  Is  happen- 
ing among  the  young.  Note  the  obsession,  for 
c-xample,  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
with  articles  on  youth  culture.  Note  also  the 
resolute  refusal  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
youthful  protest  movement  in  Its  political, 
psychedelic,  communitarian  and  rock-music 
manifestations,  represents  only  a  small  mi- 
nority even  of  the  college  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  total  population  under  30. 

(4)  There  exists  somewhere  a  group  called 
"the  people."  This  group— be  it  noted,  quite 
distinct  from  "the  silent  majority" — is  not 
nearly  so  well-educated  as  the  Intellectuals 
but  does  share  their  values  and  can  be 
counted  on  to  supply  the  "muscle"  for  what- 
ever fantasies  about  grass-root  suppwrt  the 
intellectual  ethnic  group  finds  Itself  In  need 
of.  The  composition  of  "the  people"  changes; 
In  the  nlneteen-thlrtles  it  was  the  working 
class,  particularly  trade-union  members; 
more  recently,  this  group  has  been  "the 
blacks,"  "the  poor"  and  "the  Third  World." 
The  mythology  of  "the  people"  requires,  of 
course,  that  all  or  most  of  the  members  of 
these  particular  categories  be  assumed  to 
be  part  of  "the  people."  However,  those  pres- 
ently permitted  Into  "the  people  "  should  be 
wary.  Membership  is  not  permanent  and  can 
be  revoked  whenever  the  evidence  becomes 
irrefutable  that  substantial  elements  admit- 
ted to  "the  people"  In  fact  do  not  share 
the  values  of  the  intellectual  ethnic  black 
group.  My  owni  hunch  is  that  the  position 
of  the  blacks  is  quite  precarious  because  at 
some  time  In  the  reasonably  near  future 
the  intellectual  ethnics  are  going  to  discover 
that  the  black  militants  and  black  radicals 
do  not  speak  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  new  black  middle  classes — or  upper 
black  working  class,  either,  for  that  matter. 

Uke  all  ethnic  groups,  the  Intellectual 
61ite  realizes  that  to  some  extent  it  Is  sep- 
arated from  and  threatened  by  the  rest  of 
society.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
Invest  Its  convictions  with  strong  moral  force, 
both  to  assure  allegiance  to  the  values  by 
those  Inside  the  group  and  to  provide  a 
weapon  for  denouncing  those  who  are  out- 
side of  It.  The  19th-century  Irish-American's 
concern  about  freedom  for  Ireland  and  the 
20th-century  Slavic-American's  commitment 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  neighborhood  are 
easily  matched  by  the  Intellectuals  convic- 
tion of  the  morality  of  his  own  tradition. 

The  strong  morallsm  in  the  intellectual 
ethnic  Is  reinforced  by  two  other  factors. 
For  one,  the  Intellectual's  roots  in  the 
Puritan    Protestant    and    Jewish    messl&nlc 
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past  would  Incline  him  toward  morallsm 
even  If  there  were  none  so  bold  as  to  dis- 
agree with  him.  For  another,  convinced  as 
he  Is  of  his  superior  Intelligence,  the  Intel- 
lectual has  no  trouble  In  concluding  his 
superior  moral  rectitude:  he  Is  both  right 
and  righteous.  One  need  only  read  through 
the  editorials,  the  book  reviews,  and  the  let- 
ters columns  of  any  of  the  ethnic  group 
Journals  to  discover  the  absolute  and  un- 
shakable conviction  of  the  typical  Intel- 
lectual ethnic  about  his  own  moral  rlght- 
eovisness.  The  long  and  by  now  tiresome  de- 
bate between  Noam  Chomsky  and  Arthur 
Schleslnger  Is  a  classic  example  of  this  right- 
eousness. Rarely,  If  ever,  does  one  encounter 
In  any  of  the  Journals  the  slightest  hint  that 
anyone  thinks  that  he  might  not  have  all 
the  Information  or  be  mistaken  In  his  Judg- 
ments or  that  his  opponents,  either  inside 
the  group  or  outside  of  it,  might  possibly  be 
men  of  intelligence  and  sincerity.' 

A  classic  example  of  the  assumption  of 
moral  superiority  by  the  Intellectual  ethnic 
was  demonstrated  In  Stanley  Kauffmann's 
review  of  the  film  "Patton."  He  praises  the 
producers  of  the  film  for  capturing  the  spirit 
of  the  "age  of  Nlxnew."  According  to  Kauff- 
mann,  "It  seems  to  say,  'All  right,  now,  we've 
had  enough  of  this  bellyaching;  war  Is  in 
us  and  we  might  as  well  face  It.  The  urge 
to  kill — hell,  the  enjoyment  of  It— Is  in  us. 
so  let's  not  kid  ourselves.  And  at  the  risk  of 
sounding  corny — what's  so  damn  wrong  with 
a  lump  In  the  throat  at  the  sight  of  the 
American  flag?'  Perfect.  I  saw  'Patton'  In  a 
large  theater  with  a  large  audience.  The  very 
first  shot  Is  an  American  flag  In  vivid  color 
filling  the  wide,  wide  screen.  Some  defiant 
applause.  Then  out  steps  General  Patton, 
minute  against  the  Inmiense  banner,  and  I 
felt  the  audience  lunge  toward  him  with 
relief.  Everything  was  all  right  again,  the 
old  values  were  safe.  Before  Patton  had 
finished  his  address  to  his  new  soldiers 
(which  Is  the  prologue  to  the  film) ,  profane, 
soldierly,  paternal,  tough,  before  the  picture 
had  really  begun.  It  was  a  solid  unassailable 
hit." 

How  fortunate  for  Stanley  Kauffmann!  He 
alone  In  the  whole  audience  was  able  to  dis- 
tance himself  from  the  huge  "lunging  Im- 
moral mass  which  wants  to  kill,  and  Indeed 
wants  to  enjoy  the  killing.  Kauffman.  the 
611te  ethnic  reviewer,  from  his  pinnacle  of 
superiority,  can  look  with  disdain  on  the 
rest  of  the  audience.  How  does  he  know  that 
their  reactions  were  what  he  described?  He 
knows,  that's  all.  And  if  you're  Stanley  Kauff- 
mann you  are  so  morally  superior  that  you 
don't  have  to  advance  proof. 

The  Intellectual  is  quite  capable  of  com- 
passion— for  the  poor  and  the  black,  espe- 
cially, but  also  for  drug  addicts,  terrolsts.  ar- 
sonists, rioters.  Russians,  Chinese,  Arabs  and 
the  Vletcong.  All  these  compassions  do  him 
great  credit,  but  he  Is  singularly  selective  In 
his  compassion  and  In  his  willingness  to  un- 
derstand sympathetically  and  defend  mem- 
bers of  other  ethnic  groups.  He  finds  It  dif- 
ficult. If  not  Impossible,  to  experience  com- 
passion or  sjTnpathy,  or  even  understanding, 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  and  particu- 
larly for  Its  middle-class  and  working-class 
citizens — especially  If  they  are  over  30.  This 
Is  the  "silent  majority,"  the  fascist  mass,  the 
white  backlash  and  the  white  ethnic  racist. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  people  whom  Harper's 
(a  Journal  that  caters  to  those  on  the  fringe 
of  the  IntellectUEil  ethnic  group)  has  been 
examining  with  aloof  and  clinical  wit  In  the 
quasi-anthropological  reports  of  Marshall 
Prady  and  others.  See  how  amusing  these 
Texans  or  Callfornlans  or  Gary  Hooslers  are — 
how  quaint,  how  droll,  how  boorish,  how 
fascist! 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  contempt  and 
disdain  directed  at  the  members  of  the 
other  American  ethnic  groups  Is  that  they 
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don't  demonstrate  the  required  amounts  of 
guilt.  They  don't  feel  guilty  for  their  white 
racism.  They  don't  feel  guilty  for  the  mas- 
sacres at  Songmy.  They  don't  feel  gvillty 
about  being  members  of  the  American 
middle  class.  If  they  were  the  morally  right- 
eous people  that  the  Intellectual  ethnics  are. 
they  would  feel  guilty  when  the  Intellectuals 
Insist  that  they  should  feel  guilty.  After  all, 
every  American  white  person  Is,  by  defini- 
tion, a  white  racist  and,  as  an  editorial 
writer  in  Transaction  recently  observed, 
those  Americans  who  voted  for  Richard 
Nixon  are  as  bad  as  those  Germans  who 
voted  for  Adolph  Hitler.  And  Judson  Jerome, 
writing  in  Change,  engages  in  an  orgy  of 
personal  guilt  feeling  because  he  was 
shocked  when  one  of  his  students  admitted 
that  he  felt  perfectly  free  to  steal  other 
people's  property  since  he  was  no  longer 
hung  up  on  tlie  "private  property"  bag. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  guilty  Jerome  would 
have  felt  if  the  student  was  also  stealing  his 
wife,  since  he  was  no  longer  hung  up  on  the 
adultery  bag. 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  contempt 
for  the  middle  class  or  the  working  class  Is 
a  bit  premature  The  American  electorate  did 
resoundingly  reject  Barry  Goldwater.  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  did  force  the  de-escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  war,  the  ftrst  time  In 
history  that  a  major  power  has  been  forced 
by  public  opinion  to  settle  for  something  less 
than  victory  in  armed  combat.  Further,  the 
American  public  also  solidly  supported  most 
of  the  social  reforms  that  the  61!te  Intel- 
lectual ethnic  group  has  promoted  over  the 
last  40  years;  It  forced  Pre.sldcnt  Johnson  out 
of  office,  It  has  paid,  with  only  relatively 
minor  protests,  for  the  world  commitments 
which  previous  generations  of  intellectual 
61ites  got  it  Into,  and  it  has  even  provided 
a  broad  consensus  for  racial  Integration  (a 
consensus  which  may,  despite  the  mythology 
of  white  backlash,  persist  even  to  the  pres- 
ent time)."  If  the  support  of  middle  America 
for  the  intellectual  ethnic  group  has  waned 
in  recent  years.  It  may  well  be  because  the 
Intellectual  e.hnlcs  have  tried  to  force  down 
the  throat  of  middle  America  social  reforms 
(like  school  busing)  whose  effectiveness  Is 
questionable. 

The  Intellectuals  enthusiastically  em- 
braced the  militant  minorities  of  the  black 
and  youthful  populations  and  their  denun- 
ciation of  middle  America  on  the  grounds 
that  the  militant  minorities  were  "morally 
superior."  Historians  of  the  future  may  look 
on  the  nlneteen-slxtles  as  a  time  not  when 
middle  America  deserted  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group,  but  rather  as  a  time  when  the 
intellectual  ethnic  group  deliberately  turned 
Its  back  on  its  own  ma.ss  population  support 
and  began  a  flirtation  with  radical  groups 
whose  ability  to  bring  about  social  change 
was  dubious,  but  whose  moral  rectitude — 
at  least  from  the  intellectual  mute's  view- 
point— was  beyond  question. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  Is  be- 
havior that  Is  perfectly  understandable  with- 
in the  context  of  ethnic  group  analysis.  It  Is 
almost  inevitable  that  an  ethnic  group  be 
unaw^are  of  what  Is  happening  in  other  eth- 
nic groups  and  project  Into  the  other  groups 
Its  own  fears,  frxistratlons  and  disappoint- 
ments. American  Intellectuals  are  proifound- 
ly  frustrated  by  the  ambiguities.  Injustices 
and  seemingly  disastrous  trends  afflicting 
American  society.  Their  superior  intelligence 
and  moral  rectitude  tell  them  what  the  cor- 
rect answers  to  these  difficulties  are;  the  ab- 
sence of  a  positive  response  from  other  ethnic 
groups  leads  them  to  a  rigid  and  doctrinaire 
position  not  much  different  In  style  but  con- 
siderably different  In  substance  from  that  of 
Slavic  homeowners  who  cannot  understand 
why  other  Americans  are  offended  by  the 
fierce  loyalty  with  which  they  try  to  protect 
their  neighborhoods.  The  Slavic  ethnic  can- 
not understand  the  Intellectual's  assump- 
tion that  he  has  the  morally  correct  answer; 
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and  the  Intellectual  Is  quite  Incapable  of 
understanding  the  affection  for  social  turf 
which  Is  so  powerful  In  the  life  of  the  Slavic 
ethnic.  Neither  side  Is  able  to  have  mucli 
compassion  for  the  other,  though,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Slav,  It  may  be  said  that  at 
least  he  doesn't  pretend  to  be  compassionate, 

Of  course  there  Is,  within  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group,  plenty  of  room  for  dissent  so 
long  as  It  is  the  approved  kind  of  dissent. 
Radical  Abby  Hoffman's  right  to  dissent  will 
be  vigorously  defended,  but  not  Nixon-aide 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan's  (even  though 
Moynlhan's  alleged  dissent  Is,  for  the  most 
part,  made  up  of  phrases  snatched  out  of 
context) .  Drug-touter  Timothy  Leary  Is  to  be 
supported,  but  not  race-I.Q.  comparer  Arthur 
Jensen.'' 

M.  I.  T.'s  "new-poUtlclan"  Noam  Chomsky 
has  the  right  to  academic  tenure,  but  ex- 
Johnson-aide  W.  'W.  Rostow  has  no  right  to 
return  to  M.  I.  T.  Mayor  Lindsay's  mistakes 
are  to  be  defended  and  sympathized  with; 
Mayor  Daley's  mistakes  are  to  be  used  to 
continue  the  myth  that  he  Is  a  monster- 
even  though  Lindsay  was  able  to  win  the 
support  of  only  45  j>er  cent  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  Daley  75  per  cent  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  (Including  in  excess  of  85  per 
cent  of  the  blacks  of  that  city) .  Every  pos- 
sible attempt  was  made  by  the  intellectual 
611te  to  Justify  the  mistakes  of  Israeli  politi- 
cal leadership,"  but  no  possibility  Is  seen  for 
the  moral  behavior  of  Irish  Catholic  political 
leaders. 

Like  all  ethnic  groups.  Intellectuals  have 
their  own  particular  combat  rhetoric,  which 
may  change  more  quickly  than  It  does  In 
other  groups.  It  was  only  after  long  years  that 
the  Irish  abandoned  their  hatred  of  "the 
dirty  A.P.A.'s"  (members  of  the  American 
Protection  Association),  and  Poles  are  prob- 
ably still  convinced  that  their  biggest 
enemies  In  the  United  States  are  "Irish  Cath- 
olic politicians  and  bishops."  The  currently 
favorite  word  of  the  Intellectual  ethnic  group 
Is  "revolution."  Even  though  the  movements 
among  the  young  and  the  black  are  In  fact 
anything  but  revolutions  In  any  sense  that 
this  word  normally  conveys.  It  Is  still  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  movements  be 
described  as  "revolution"-  never  mind  that 
for  there  to  be  a  revolution  the  revolution- 
aries must  have  at  least  the  pnsslve  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  population;  never 
mind  that  only  a  tiny  minority  of  the  na- 
tion supports  either  the  student  or  the 
women's  movements,  and  only  a  minority  of 
the  blacks  supports  the  most  militant  kind 
of  black  protest. 

Never  mind  that  when  the  minority  at- 
tempts to  force  Its  will  on  the  majority, 
what  one  has  Is  not  revolution  but  fascism; 
never  mind  even  that  some  of  the  youag 
and  more  radical  members  of  the  Intellec- 
tual ethnic  group,  confusing  the  slogan  of 
revolution  with  tactics  of  revolution  (logi- 
cally enough  from  their  viewpoint),  hurl 
bombs,  revolution  Is  the  word  still  to  be 
used.  And  If  other  ethnic  groups  are  of- 
fended by  such  rhetorical  excess.  It  is  merely 
proof  of  their  moral  Inferiority." 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group,  like  all  ethnics,  are  only 
vaguely  aware  of  what  goes  on  In  other 
ethnic  groups;  they  do  not  trust  members  of 
the  out-groups  and  seldom,  If  ever,  en- 
counter them  with  any  sort  of  serious  con- 
versation— save  In  taxlcabs  or  In  Stanley 
Kauffmaim's  theater.  Normally  speaking,  K 
Is  not  necessary  to  be  concerned  about  what 
members  of  other  ethnic  groups  think  be- 
cause "everybody"  that  matters  is  already 
part  of  one's  own  ethnic  group." 

In  his  own  way,  Splro  Agnew  wa*  right 
when  he  suggested  that  a  relatively  anail 
group  of  men  In  the  mass  media  have  im- 
mense control  over  the  circulation  of  Idea* 
In  American  society.  Agnew  was  wrong  on 
two  c»unts,  however.  There  is  no  oonscloua 
conspiracy  In  this  control  and,  secondly,  tt 
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nas  rather  less  impact  than  either  the  Vice 
President  or  the  Intellectual  ethnics  would 
Uke  to  think.  There  has  been  practically  no 
room  for  dissent  either  In  the  leading  ethnic 
Journals  or  in  the  large-circulation  media 
from  the  "official"  account  of  the  Chicago 
convention  or  the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial. 
Most  elite  ethnics  are  convinced  that 
"everyone"  was  horrified  by  the  behavior  of 
the  Chicago  police  and  of  Judge  Hoffman  be- 
cause everyone  they  know  was  horrified  and 
because  all  the  right  Journals  say  that  we 
ought  to  be  horrified.  It  tiuris  out  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  pub- 
lic approved  the  behavior  of  the  police  at 
the  convention  and  equally  approved  the 
conviction  of  the  Chicago  Seven.  These  data 
can  be  dismissed  as  a  sign  of  the  fascism  of 
the  masses." 

Because  they  are  Ignorant  of  and  uncon- 
cerned about  other  ethnic  groups,  the  in- 
tellectual ethnics  are  confused  and  fright- 
ened when  they  detect  a  change  of  behavior 
among  the  members  of  other  groups.  Just 
as  they  betrayed  ignorance  of  other  groups 
by  assimilng  that  every  new  scheme  which 
was  alleged  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  poor  and  the  blacks  would  be  accepted 
by  the  white  majority  because  the  scheme 
was  sanctioned  by  the  elite  as  the  only  moral 
one,  so  they  display  equal  Ignorance  In 
overestimating  the  so-called  white  backlash. 
Deepite  the  past  records  of  the  middle  ma- 
jority, the  Intellectual  alternates  between 
paying  no  attention  at  all  to  It  and  being 
terrified  of  It.  The  terror  Is  real  enough,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  some 
reality  which  ought  to  generate  terror.  The 
Intellectual  who  shivers  with  delight  at  the 
fantasy  of  a  Polish  storm  trooper  kicking  in 
his  door  at  4  o'clock  In  the  morning  has 
the  same  contact  with  reality  as  does  the 
Polish  homeowner  on  the  Northwest  Side 
of  Chicago  who  thinks  that  Black  Panthers 
are  lurking  in  his  corner  drugstore.  Both 
have  created  terrors  for  their  own  enter- 
tainment and  delight;  both  are  completely 
unaware  of  what  really  Is  going  on  In  other 
ethnic  groups;  both  present  classic  examples 
of  frightened  ethnic  behavior. 

All  of  this  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  be- 
cause In  addition  to  being  members  of  one 
particular  ethnic  group,  the  Intellectual  elite 
are,  by  definition,  the  idea-shaping  segment 
of  the  leadership  of  American  society.  For 
them  to  be  alienated  from  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety for  reasons  of  presumed  moral  superi- 
ority or  Ignorance  of  what  Is  going  on  In 
the  rest  of  the  society  Is  a  tragedy  both  for 
them  and  for  the  whole  country.  Curiously 
enough,  members  of  the  other  ethnic  groups 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  InteUec- 
tuals.  though  the  respect  Is  mixed  with  nega- 
tive feelings.  It  would,  one  suspect*,  take 
relatively  little  In  the  way  of  sympathetic 
understanding  on  the  part  of  tlie  Intellec- 
tual ethnics  to  begin  to  re-establish  some 
kind  of  communication  with  the  rest  of 
America. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Since  I  am  on  the  staff  of  a  large  elite 
uwverslty  and  read  most  of  the  above  Jour- 
aals  I  would,  under  normal  circumstances, 
be  accorded  membership  in  the  ethnic 
group.  But  I  am  a  dubious  case  since,  in 
addition  to  being  Irish  (a  highly  suspect 
quaUty  at  best,  I  am  also  of  the  clergy.  I 
think  both  of  these  characteristics  would  be 
forgiven  me  If  I  should  marry  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  have  no  Intention  of  doing).  Cur- 
rently an  Irish  clergyman  can  make  It  Into 
the  ethnic  group  by  seeking  a  wife.  Just  as 
an  Irish  politician  can  by  being  assassinated. 

•Occasionally  a  member  of  the  Intellectual 
ethnic  group  ventures  forth  to  a  work  sit- 
uation where  other  ethnics  are  to  be  found. 
Bets  a  Job  In  such  a  situation  for  a  rather 
Drief  period  of  time  and  then  reports  back 
to  the  members  of  his  own  group  about  the 
lasclnatlag  and  bizarre  behavor  in  which 
other  ethnics  engage— much  as  Marco  Polo 
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reported  on  China.  Such  reports  are  Inevit- 
ably fascinating  since  they  combine  the  Joys 
of  voyeurism  with  the  pleasures  of  slumming. 
The  •writer  feels  that  he  is  "telling  it  like  it 
is"  and  the  ethnic  readers  are  reassured 
about  their  own  moral  and  Intellectual  su- 
periority. Elinor  Langer's  account  in  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books  of  her  adventures 
at  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  Is  a 
classic  example  of  this  variety  of  literature. 
The  other  ethnics  ("Polish.  Jewish.  Italian. 
Irish,  black,  Puerto  Rlcan")  are  typical 
members  of  the  consumer  society.  "Packaging 
is  also  Important:  the  women  will  describe 
not  only  the  thing,  but  also  the  box  or  wrap- 
per It  comes  in"  (how  strange  and  fascinat- 
ing of  them!)  .  .  .  "they  are  especially  fas- 
cinated by  wigs"  (Just  like  Marco  Polo's 
Chinese  with  their  pigtails)  .  .  .  "the  essence 
of  wlggery  is  escapism"  (what  else?). 

Miss  Langer  Is  more  perceptive  than  most 
such  amateur  anthropologists.  She  realizes 
that  she  may  have  been  dishonest  vrtth  her 
subjects:  "I  have  a  strong  feeling  of  bad  faith 
to  have  written  this  at  all.''  But,  having 
thus  candidly  confessed  her  feelings,  she  frees 
herself  and  her  readers  from  any  awkward 
feelings  of  guilt  and  concludes  with  the 
marvelously  ethnocentric  message  to  her 
former  coworkers:  "Perhaps  the  intellectual 
and  political  values  of  my  life  by  which  I 
was  Judging  yours  make  equally  little  sense. 
Perhaps  the  skills  which  give  me  leverage 
to  do  It  allow  me  only  to  express  allentatlon 
and  not  to  overcome  It;  perhaps  I  should 
merely  be  thankful  that  I  was  raised  an 
alpha  and  not  a  beta." 

"  In  matters  of  "thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "thou 
Shalt  not  steal"  and  "thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness,"  intellectual  ethnics  are  as 
stern  as  their  Puritan  ancestors.  However, 
most  of  the  traditional  violations  of  "thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery"  are  considered. 
If  not  praiseworthy,  at  least  understandable. 
In  terms  of  the  offender's  childhood.  No  at- 
tempt to  Justify  political  corruption,  for  ex- 
ample. In  terms  of  the  politician's  childhood 
experience  Is  likely  to  be  listened  to. 

» Rennle  Davis  will  probably  not  dance  on 
Judge  Hoffman's  grave,  but  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  George  Wallace  will  dance  on 
Davis's — and  perhaps  a  lot  of  other  people's, 
too. 

"  Chomsky  is  obviously  at  an  advantage  In 
his  debate  with  Schleslnger,  because  Chom- 
sky has  never  been  part  of  the  political  ad- 
ministration as  Schleslnger  has,  and,  hence, 
has  never  had  his  moral  purity  tainted  by 
political  decisionmaking.  Yet  one  wonders 
about  Chomsky's  morality.  If  really  con- 
vinced that  American  society  is  as  imperial- 
istic and  demoralized  as  he  claims,  why 
would  he  continue  to  accept  Income  from 
M.I.T.,  which  Is  about  as  much  a  part  of  the 
American  establishment  as  an  institution 
possibly  could  be? 

«One  looks  in  vain  In  the  history  of  the 
human  race  for  a  situation  where  a  major 
power  has  been  forced  to  withdraw  from  a 
war  because  a  large  segment  of  Its  people 
(and  not  simply  a  tiny  minority  of  vocal 
demonstrators)  would  not  support  the  war. 
One  further  looks  In  vain  for  a  military  es- 
tablishment which  would  bring  charges 
against  senior  officers  (Including  generals) 
for  an  atrocity  committed  in  a  war,  especially 
when  that  war  was  still  going  on.  The  intel- 
lectual ethnic  group  copes  with  this  unex- 
pected display  of  national  morality  by  claim- 
ing credit  for  it.  The  other  ethnics  can't  win: 
If  they  are  immoral,  the  Intellectual  ethnics 
sit  In  judgment.  If  they  are  immoral,  the 
intellectual  ethnics  assume  that  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  responsible  for  the 
morality. 

■  I  am  persuaded  by  the  essay  of  Prof. 
Stinchcombe  in  the  Harvard  Educational  Re- 
view that  Jensen's  research  Is  Inaccurate,  but 
from  inaccuracy  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
is  a  racist. 
"  One  of  the  more  Interesting  developments 
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within  the  Intellectual  ethnic  group  Is  In- 
creasing sympathy  for  the  Arabs.  Such  sym- 
pathy Is  particularly  fashionable  among 
young  Jewish  radicals  who  combine  support 
for  the  Arabs  with  Justification  for  black 
anti-Semitism  In  the  belief  that  Jewish  mer- 
chants do  indeed  rtctlmlze  the  black  poor. 

"In  the  last  four  years  the  rhetoric  and 
the  tactics  of  the  New-Left  wing  of  the  in- 
tellectual ethnic  group  have  suffered  one  of 
the  most  complete  aefeats  in  the  history  of 
American  politics.  Seventy  per  cent  of  those 
who  favored  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  approved  the  way  the  Chicago  po- 
lice responded  to  the  convention  protest.  The 
Vietnam  moratoriums  strengthened  rather 
than  weakened  President  Nixon's  policy  (and 
sentiment  in  favor  of  withdrawal  went  up 
from  21  to  35  per  cent  after  the  New  Left 
was  driven  Into  retreat  by  the  silent  major- 
ity talk) .  At  most,  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
coimtry  approves  of  the  New  Left  (whoee 
shouts  of  "Power  to  the  People"  Indicate  a 
very  strong  death  urge;  If  the  "people"  had 
their  way.  most  of  the  New  Left  would  be 
behind  bars ) ,  and  New-Left  Uctlcs  are  the 
kiss  of  death  for  any  program  or  candidate. 
Despite  the  abysmal  failure  of  the  New  Left 
and  Its  playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
oppose  social  progress,  the  Intellectual  eth- 
nic group  has  not  asked  why  the  New  Left 
failed,  nor  even  really  acknowledged  that  It 
has  In  fact  failed,  save  by  expressing  fear  of 
a  "reaction,"  when  a  more  appropriate  fear 
would  be  that  a  New  Right  might  use  the 
New  Left's  tactics — and  with  far  more  effec- 
tiveness. 

'"A  good  way  to  define  an  intellectual 
ethnic  Is  to  say  that  he  thought  that  Norman 
Podhoretz  really  "made  It"  when  he  became 
editor  of  Commentary. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  side  with  the 
silent  majority  on  either  of  these  issues.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make,  however.  Is  that  If  the 
intellectual  ethnic  group  were  a  little  less 
concerned  with  Its  own  rectitude  and  moral 
purity  and  a  little  more  concerned  about 
understanding  what  was  going  on  In  the 
United  States  and  providing  broad  consensus 
for  social  change,  it  might  begin  to  ask  Itself 
whether  the  members  of  other  ethnic  groups 
are  saying  something  very  Important,  how- 
ever inelegantly,  by  their  reaction  to  both 
the  demonstration  and  the  trial.  However, 
it  is  much  easier  to  dismiss  other  people  as 
fascists  than  to  try  to  understand  them. 


ETHNIC-ORIENTED    CHILDREN'S 
READERS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  recent  spate  of  articles 
and  reports  discussing  the  need  for  more 
emphasis  on  our  cultural  roots  and  heri- 
tage. 

We  are  a  nation  of  diverse  peoples,  all 
of  whom  bring  special  talents  to  this  mul- 
tifaceted  country.  We  are  not  a  melting 
pot.  We  are  a  mosaic,  each  of  us  specially 
suited  to  this  unique  experiment  among 
nations  we  proudly  call  our  own. 

It  is  because  we  are  beginning  to  value 
the  distinctiveness  of  our  multiethnic 
heritage  that  we  are  taking  more  of  an 
interest  today  in  what  our  national  goals 
should  be,  and  how  responsive  our  Gov- 
ernment is  to  the  needs  of  all  our  people. 

On  November  20,  1969,  I  introduced 
Hil.  14910,  a  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
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improve  the  opportunity  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  to  study 
the  cultural  heritages  of  the  major  ethnic 
groups  in  the  Nation.  This  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Act. 

The  bill  would  establish  various  ethnic 
heritage  studies  projects  throughout  the 
country,  each  of  which  would  be  respon- 
sible for  developing  and  disseminating 
curriculum  materials  about  our  major 
ethnic  groups  for  use  in  America's  class- 
rooms and  providing  the  training  for 
teachers  who  would  utilize  these  unique 
materials. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion has  held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
bill.  It  has  been  widely  acclaimed  as 
presenting  a  workable,  infinitely  practical 
solution  to  the  problem  of  understanding 
our  ethnic  diversity  and  accepting  that 
diversity  in  our  own  lives. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  apparent. 
There  are  several  firms  and  organiza- 
tions and  groups  throughout  the  50 
States  that  are  now  attempting  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  explaining  ethnicity 
to  American  schoolchildren.  Some  are 
meeting  with  profound  success.  Too 
many  are  confusing  and  blunting  the 
children's  interest. 

My  bill  would  provide  the  training  and 
the  professional  guidance,  utilizing  ac- 
knowledged scholars  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, sociology,  the  arts,  economics,  and 
other  major  disciplines,  to  develop  the 
materials  we  need  in  our  classrooms  and 
to  train  the  teachers  who  will  use  these 
materials. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July 
10  described  the  efforts  of  a  firm  in  New 
York  that  has  set  about  trying  to  meet 
the  demand  for  materials  in  ethnic 
studies  for  elementary  schoolchildren. 
These  efforts  should  be  encouraged.  With 
the  professional  help  amply  provided  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Centers  Act,  firms  such  &s  this 
would  not  have  to  struggle  alone  and  un- 
assisted. They  would  have  access  to  the 
finest  minds  in  the  fields  they  wish  to 
study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  cultural  reawakening  in  America 
and,  perhaps,  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
our  complexity  and  our  uncommon 
heritage.  With  legislation  such  as  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers  Act,  we 
can  achieve  these  goals  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
article  about  the  new  developments  in 
curriculum  materials  based  on  an  ap- 
preciation of  ethnic  diversity  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  join  in  supporting 
these  efforts  through  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 

Demand    Growing    for    Ethnic-Oriented 
Children's  Readers 

(By  Landt  Dennis) 

New  York. — John  Hlnes  wrote,  edlMd.  and 
published  the  first  children's  reader  In  New 
York  City  to  have  a  black  face  on  the  cover. 

"I  was  four  years  ahead  of  the  times,"  Mr. 
Hlnes  explained  at  the  headquarters  of  his 
new  company.  New  Dimensions  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 

"In  1066,  when  I  finished  "Thi  Boyhood 
Adventures  of  Frederick  Douglass.'  no  pub- 
lisher was  Interested  In  it.  The  format  I  had 
used,  that  of  a  play,  plus  the  use  of  colloquial 
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language  found  In  underprivileged  black 
areas,  was  hard  enough  to  put  across.  Add  the 
use  of  black  kids  In  text  photographs  and 
you  know  what  I  was  up  against." 

Mr.  Hlnes  was  prepared  for  his  book's  busi- 
ness-world reception.  Eight  years  of  elemen- 
tary and  high-school  teaching  In  the  New 
York  City  educational  system  had  convinced 
hini  ihat  publishing  houses  were  out  of  step 
with  minority  audiences. 

LACK    OP    interest    SEEN 

"I  v.'as  always  curious  why  my  students 
weren't  Interested  in  the  books  we  offered 
them,"  Mr.  Hines  said,  his  gentle  British  ac- 
cent reflecting  his  Jamaican  heritage. 

"Eventually,  I  recognized  the  students 
weren't  able  to  Identify  with  the  texts,  the 
characters,  and  the  situations.  The  books 
were  usually  wriiten  by  whites  for  whites. 
The  vast  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  subcultures 
were  completely  forgotten." 

A  resident  alien  In  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Hlnes  worked  his  way  through  New  York 
University.  It  was  during  thl.-  period  he  read 
"My  Freedom,  My  Bondage,"  three  times. 
The  biography  of  Frederick  Douglass 
"brought  the  stateman's  greatness  to  life  for 
me."  Mr.  Hines  now  says. 

"His  intuition,  his  ability  to  articulate  ma- 
jor Issues,  his  heroic  qualities  clearly  make 
him  the  father  of  the  protest  movement.  Be- 
cause practically  every  black  child  knows 
about  him,  I  recognized  Douglass  would  have 
to  be  the  subject  of  my  text.  Its  innovative 
approach  is  something  he  would  have  liked." 

THREE   JOBS    HELD 

Holding  down  three  teaching  Jobs  to  save 
every  penny  against  the  day  he  would  de- 
vote full  time  to  writing.  \Ir.  Hlnes  knew 
In  1968  that  the  time  was  near.  The  recep- 
tion his  "theatrical  text"  on  Etouglass  re- 
ceived from  his  own  students,  and  those  in 
other  schools,  convinced  him  he  had  Judged 
correctly. 

"I  could  see  right  away  the  book  allowed 
them  an  opportunity  to  get  right  Into  the 
narrative,"  he  said.  "By  reading  the  spoken 
word  and  by  performing  the  episodes  I'd  se- 
lected in  young  Douglass's  life — for  Instance, 
his  escape  as  a  16-year-old  from  a  slave 
plantation — students  became  really  Inter- 
ested In  the  book.  For  many,  it  was  their 
first  real  reading  experience.  No  longer  could 
they  complain  about  a  book  being  boring  or 
Irrelevant." 

Two  more  texts.  "The  Genius  of  Benjamin 
Benneker,"  about  a  black  scientist,  and  "The 
Celebration."  a  true  story  with  a  theme  of 
mob  violence,  and  Mr.  Hlnes  left  the  class- 
room to  devote  his  full  creative  talents  to 
writing.  The  books  had  met  with  such  popu- 
larity (30,000  to  date  for  "The  Celebration") 
that  Mr.  Hlnes  decided  to  expand  his  output 
to  meet  the  demand,  "by  white  teachers  for 
white  students,  as  well." 

SALES    CALLS    MADE 

Mr.  Hlnes  rented  a  small  room  In  lower 
Manhattan  near  his  home  In  the  city's  Chel- 
sea section.  Between  sales  calls  on  teachers, 
he  began  his  business.  "Crlspus  Attucks," 
"Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ."  "John  P.  Ken- 
nedy," and  "Luis  Munoz  Marin"  are  among 
the  nine  books  presently  on  sale  under  the 
New  Dimensions  label.  All  deal  with  figures, 
events,  and  themes  relevant  to  black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  history  and  urban  life. 

"Eventually,  the  success  of  my  venture 
allowed  me  to  buy  my  own  printing  outfit 
and  to  take  on  an  expanded  list  of  titles," 
the  former  educator  tells  visitors  to  his  new 
headquarters   on    Easi   25th    Street. 

OTHER   BOOKS    PUBLISHED 

"In  addition  to  two  core  workbooks  to  go 
with  the  nine  plays,  one  on  language  arts, 
the  other  on  history  and  social  studies,  I 
publish  books  on  Africa  and  Puerto  Rico. 
This  fall,  we'll  be  out  with  a  series  on  drug 
addiction,  something  I  feel  particularly 
strongly  about  since  a  former  student  of 
mine  died  from  an  overdose  of  heroin." 
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New  Dimensions  has  a  staff  of  20,  plus 
five  writers.  Mr.  Hlnes  lays  his  company's 
rapid  success  to  the  "positive,  dignified  ap- 
proach we've  taken  with  minority  group 
issues."  The  sale  of  his  books  now  is  chiefly 
In  Eiastern  states,  but  "the  Southern  and 
Midwestern  states  will  come  around  next  to 
seeing  their  values,"  Mr.  Hlnes  said. 

"Competition  Is  bound  to  come  for  the 
black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  markets,"  Mr,  Hlnes 
said.  "But  we're  way  out  ahead,  and  we 
intend  to  stay  there." 


THE    CURRYS,    PEOPLE    WHO   HELP 
PEOPLE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Curry  of  Aberdeen, 
Md.,  who  have  spent  years  helping  those 
in  trouble  in  the  Aberdeen  area,  recently 
received  recognition  in  the  Harford 
Democrat  for  their  outstanding  efforts 
and  achievements.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend them  further  by  sharing  the  fol- 
lowing article  with  my  colleagues  and  by 
including  it  in  the  Record: 

The  Currys,  People  Who  Help  People 
If  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Curry 
appeared  as  a  headline  In  this  newspaper, 
at  least  1,000  people  would  recognize  the 
names.  But  of  this  1,000,  estimates  Mr.  Curry, 
more  than  900  would  have  an  Income  less 
than  $3,000  a  year. 

The  Currys,  residents  of  Maryland  for  24 
years,  have  acquired  their  friendships  with 
the  less  fortunate  In  Aberdeen  through  their 
work  with  the  Aberdeen  Community  Council. 
Mr.  Curry  has  been  with  the  Community 
Council,  made  up  of  representatives  of  busi- 
nesses and  service  organizations,  since  1954 
and  has  served  as  vice-president  for  four 
years. 

During  those  years,  the  Currys  have  offered 
assistance  to  low-Income  and  mlsfortunate 
families.  The  assistance  Is  tisually  a  one-time 
thing,  helping  people  out  of  their  present 
bind.  Also  referral  services  are  offered,  di- 
recting people  where  to  take  their  problem 
for  any  long-range  aid.  More  than  a  few 
times,  the  Currys  "have  helped  people  bettw 
off"  than  themselves  but  who  "were  tem- 
porarily caught  In  a  bind." 

CHRISTMAS    BASKETS 

One  of  the  Curry's  "Pet  Projects"  Is  the 
annual  Council  Christmas  baskets.  With 
money  received  from  the  November  Charity 
Ball  and  helpful  merchant  ("the  merchants 
never  turn  us  down,"  reports  Curry) ,  baskets, 
containing  food,  toys,  and  even  dog  food  are 
prepared. 

The  names  of  those  who  receive  these  bas- 
kets and  those  who  are  helped  by  the  Coun- 
cil are  never  disclosed.  Only  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Curry  know  the  names  and  are  firm  In  their 
determination  not  to  have  "the  names  ban- 
died around." 

This  past  year,  Mr.  Curry  reports  with  a 
wide  grin,  he  "was  walking  on  clouds"  be- 
cause of  the  participating  of  the  High  School 
Citizenship  Committee  In  the  Christmas 
basket  project. 

Only  twice  In  his  life  has  Mr.  Curry  been 
slowed  down  to  the  point  of  speechlessness. 
"The  first  time,"  says  the  former  Master  Ser- 
geant, "was  when  I  was  called  Into  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Generals  of  the  Pacific  during  the 
War."  The  second  time  was  when  he  was 
called  down  to  the  high  school  to  accept  the 
toys  and  money  collected  for  the  project  by 
the  Citizenship  Committee. 
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THE    ESSENCE    OF    CHARITY 

The  Currys  have  been  honored  by  the 
Lions.  B'nal  B'rlth  and  some  have  even 
suggested  that  the  Town  officially  thank 
them  for  their  service.  But  the  Currys  do  not 
help  people  for  the  sake  of  honor.  They  have 
spent  a  better  part  of  their  life  In  charity 
work  because  "you  live  only  once  and  if  you 
can't  help  your  fellow-man  you  don't  amount 
to  much." 

For  Just  $1.  over  $2  worth  of  happiness  Is 
returned  explains  the  couple.  "So,"  concludes 
Mr.  Curry,  "any  dinners  or  formal  honors  are 
really  antl-cllmactlc  to  the  honor  we  get  from 
the  smiles  of  those  we've  helped." 

And  the  Currys  have  seen  many  such 
smiles  A  12-year-old  boy  who  "lit  up  an 
ordinary  room"  recalls  Mrs.  Curry's  fondest 
memories. 

Also,  several  years  ago  the  Currys  and 
their  Sunday  School  class  were  helping  a 
certain  family  housed  in  a  little  shack  with 
no  partitions.  As  a  gift  for  the  boy,  Mrs. 
Curry  chose  a  bright  red  wagon.  Later  she 
learned  that  It  was  the  best  possible  gift 
for  thp  little  boy  had  cerebral  palsy  and  used 
the  wagon  to  gather  water  and  wood  for  the 
family. 

Often  the  Council  learns  of  cases  where 
little  children  want  to  go  to  school  but 
cannot  because  they  have  no  ehoes.  Then 
Mrs  Curry  will  take  the  girls,  and  Mr.  Curry 
will  take  the  boys  and  buy  them  shoes.  Once, 
formal  gowns  were  collected  and  given  to  the 
girls  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  new  ones 
for  their  high  school  Prom. 

Their  most  unusual  call  demonstrates  the 
wide  gamut  of  their  services.  Mrs.  Curry 
once  received  a  call  from  a  young  mother 
whose  baby  was  born  dead.  The  woman 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  baby.  Mrs. 
Curry  contacted  a  funeral  home  and  helped 
with  the  funeral  arrangements,  thus  reliev- 
In,';  part  of  the  mother's  burden. 

The  Currys  are  finding  their  present  project 
the  most  frustrating  ever.  That  is,  working 
for  a  one-story  home  for  the  aged  In  Aber- 
deen. 

One  friend  of  the  Curry's  has  stated  that 
if  you  were  to  take  all  the  people  the  Currys 
have  helped  and  line  them  up  side  bv  side, 
that  the  line  would  reach  for  miles.  The 
Currys  help  people  because  helping  comes 
"natural"  to  them.  They  only  wish  more 
people  would  give  It  a  chance.  "There  Is  no 
reason  for  anyone  In  this  town  to  be  bored, 
with  80  much  to  do!"  concludes  Mrs.  Curry. 


BLACK  SILENT  MAJORITY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  white  persons  that  mili- 
tant blacks  are  somehow  representative 
of  the  black  community  generally,  a  piece 
of  misinformation  that  only  adds  to  the 
problems  of  both  races.  It  is,  therefore, 
reassuring  to  learn  that  the  99  percent  of 
blacks  who  are  decent,  peace-loving 
people,  are  having  their  story  told  by  a 
new  organization,  the  National  Black 
Silent  Majority  Committee.  The  situation 
IS  well  explained  in  the  Republican  con- 
gressional committee's  current  newslet- 
ter which  I  submit  for  publication  in  the 
Record : 

'BwcK  Silent  Majorfty"  Lists  Its  Beliefs 
Prom  the  Statement  of  Beliefs  of  the  Na- 
tional   Black    Silent    Majority    Committee: 
ihere  are  millions  of  black  Americans  who 
worK  every  day.  keep  their  kids  In  schools, 
nave  never  been  In  Jail,  pay  their  taxes,  shop 
Dargalns,   have  never  participated   In   a 
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riot — but  are  being  shouted  down  by  a  hand- 
ful of  black  militants.  We  have  organized  to 
raise  the  voire  of  patrloUsm  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  black  silent  majority  and  to 
demand  the  rightful  share  of  national  at- 
tention due  us  as  a  majority  within  the  black 
minority." 

A  group  of  leading  blacks  from  across  Amer- 
ica have  banded  together  to  prove  the  validity 
of  their  contention  that  the  vast  m:iJorlty  of 
America's  22  million  blacks  are  not  repre- 
sented by  the  violent  minority  who  advocate 
militant  action  against  Americin  institu- 
lions. 

The  name  of  the  new  group:  The  National 
Black  Silent  Majority  Committee. 

"We  believe  that  black  revolutionaries  and 
militants,  upon  whom  some  segments  of  the 
news  media  seem  to  dote,  are  not  dedicated 
to  progress  for  our  people."  said  Clay  J. 
Claiborne,  one  of  the  organizers  and  spokes- 
man for  the  group.  A  former  consultant  to 
the  Republican  Congressional  Committee, 
Claiborne  is  serving  as  national  director  of 
the  new  organization. 

"Blacks  don't  want  to  burn  America  down." 
he  said.  "We  want  to  build  America— and. 
like  all  patriotic  Americans,  earn  enough 
money  to  own  part  of  this  great  Nation." 

The  National  Black  Silent  Majority  Com- 
mittee's executive  committee  consists  of 
prominent  blacks  from  22  States. 

In  Its  efforts.  Claiborne  said,  the  group  will 
urge  blacks  to  participate  In  the  electoral 
process  and  develop  a  strong  two-party  sys- 
tem within  black  voting  districts,  supporting 
candidates  who  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government,  law,  order  and 
Justice. 

The  committee  plans  a  conference  In 
Washington  next  month  to  formalize  Its 
plans  for  participation  In  the  1970  election 
campaign.  The  group  also  plans  to  launch  a 
monthly  newsletter. 

Claiborne  said  the  majority  of  blacks  re- 
fuse to  "buy"  what  white  radicals  are  selling. 
"They're  Irrelevant  to  blacks,"  he  said.  "We 
stand  for  America  and,  while  no  nation  Is 
perfect,  America  Is  by  far  the  finest  nation 
available  to  blacks." 

Topics  covered  In  the  National  Black  Silent 
Majority  Committee's  statement  of  beliefs 
Include: 

Law  and  order — "Blacks  place  great  value 
on  life  and  property.  Such  values  prohibit 
blacks  from  condoning  crime  because  the 
perpetrator  may  be  black." 

Forced  busing — "We  are  opposed  to  forced 
busing  because  it  amounts  to  society's  dump- 
ing the  whole  racial  problem  onto  Its  school 
board.  This  Is  a  problem  for  all  citizens  to 
WTestle  with  together." 

Communism— "It  has  little  appeal  to 
blacks.  Blacks  dream  of  owning  and  enjoying 
the  luxuries  of  life,  which  they  couldn't  do 
under  Communism." 

Commented  the  Chicago  Tribune  last  week 
about  the  new  organization:  "It  Is  gratifying 
news  that  there  is  now  a  group  professing 
admirable  principles  which  can  give  expres- 
sion to  what  we  have  always  believed  to  be 
the  outlook  of  the  great  majority  of  blacks 
who  understand  that  America  Is  their  coun- 
try, too." 


TRIES  TO  PASS  THE  BUCK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  gave 
a  half  an  hour  of  free  time  to  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party.  That 
gentleman  proved  to  be  a  master  of  the 
art  of  distortion  and  the  science  of  buck- 
passing. 
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By  omission  and  half-truth,  Law- 
rence O'Brien  sought  to  pass  the  blame 
for  two  generations  of  Democratic  con- 
gressional and  executive  bungling,  mis- 
management and  overspending  on  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  in  truth  we  need 
one  if  we  are  to  shovel  out  from  under 
the  stuff  Mr.  O'Brien  threw  on  the  Nation 
last  night. 

Mr.  O'Brien  seeks  to  pass  the  buck  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  for  inflation,  for 
crime,  and  for  anything  else  he  can  think 
up. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
For  36  years  out  of  the  40.  Democrats 
have  controlled  the  Congress.  For  28  out 
of  the  38  years.  Democrats  have  con- 
trolled the  White  House. 

And  between  Democrat  Congresses 
and  Democrat  Presidents,  we  have  been 
taken  into  three  wars,  including  two 
that  were  undeclared.  We  have  suffered 
through  the  worst  inflation  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

We  have  been  brought  into  an  era  of 
unbridled  crime,  increasing  dope  usage, 
nationwide  air,  land,  and  water  pollu- 
tion, rioting  and  racial  strife.  All  of  these 
things  had  their  inception  under  Demo- 
crat Presidents.  They  continue  only  be- 
cause a  Democrat  Congress  drags  its 
feet  and  refuses  to  give  a  Republican 
President  the  tools  he  needs  to  clean  up 
the  disastrous  results  of  their  pohtlcal 
play  ■with  the  Nation's  people,  purse,  and 
property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  O'Briens  party  has 
much  to  answer  for  to  the  American 
people.  His  sorry  performance  of  last 
night  is  only  a  small  part  of  it. 


APPROPRIATIONS  HEARINGS 
VOLUMES  RELEASED 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  released 
the  following  committee  hearings  vol- 
umes in  recent  weeks : 


Bill 

Volume 

Released 

Labor-HEW.. 

..  Pt.  3-National 
Institutes  ol 
Health. 

Monday  June  22 

Do 

.,  Pt  5— Department  o( 
Labor 

Thursday  June  25. 

Defense . 

..  Pi.  5  -Procurement 

Monday.  June  29. 

Labor-HEW.. 

. .   Pt.  4  -Social  Security 
Social  and 
Rehab  Illation 
Service,  department 
management  and 
special  institutions 

Tuesday.  June  30. 

Do 

..  Pt.  6-Relaled 
agencies  (OEO. 
etc) 

Tuesday.  July  7 

Do. 

..  Pt.  7 -Public 

witnesses  (includes 
Members  of 
Congress) 

Saturday,  July  11. 

The  Comminee  on  Appropriations  has  2  more  regular  hearings 
volumes  to  be  released  (Defense,  pt  6~  Research,  Develop- 
ment. Test,  and  Evaluation,  and  Defense,  p!  7-  testimony  of 
Admiral  Rickover),  These  are  expected  to  be  released  in  the 
near  future 

Copies  are  available  to  Members  and 
others  at  the  committee  room,  H-218, 
Capitol  Building,  extension  2771,  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts. 
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MERCURY  CONTAMINATION  IN  THE 
WISCONSIN  RIVER 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  weeks  now 
the  confusion  in  government  circles 
about  mercury  poisoning  has  been  ob- 
vious. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
story  from  the  Wausau  Dally  Record- 
Herald,  my  hometown  newspaper,  which 
Indicates  what  can  happen  to  an  area 
when  government  regulation  of  pollution 
by  components  such  as  mercury  is  inco- 
herent and  confused. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
TousisM  Effect  UNciaTAiN — Wisconsin 
River  Pishing  Now  Mostly  "For  Fun  Only" 

Pishing  on  the  Wisconsin  River  In  Lincoln 
and  Marathon  counties  Is  now  virtually  "for 
fun  only." 

Industrial  and  municipal  pollution  has 
given  fish  In  some  portions  of  the  river  a  so- 
called  "t-alnted  taste"  for  years.  Yet  many 
anglers,  particularly  In  the  winter  and  spring, 
have  continued  to  consume  fish  from  the 
river. 

Wednesday,  however,  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  reported  that  mercury 
was  found  In  fish  "at  levels  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  potential  pubUc  health  hazard  if 
eaten  regularly." 

Restricted  consumption  of  flah  taken  from 
the  Wisconsin  River  from  Rhlnelander  to  the 
Mississippi  River  was  recommended  by  the 
DNR. 

The  department  recommended  a  limit  of 
one  fish  meal  per  week  of  fish  taken  from  the 
river. 

Restricted  areas  Include  Lake  EhiBay  and 
Lake  Wausau  In  Marathon  County,  and  Lake 
Alice.  Lake  Alexander  and  Lake  Mohawksln 
In  Lincoln  County.  All  are  pc^ular  fishing 
areas  formed  as  flowages  on  the  Wisconsin 
River. 

How  much  the  DNR  statement  will  curtail 
angling  pressure  on  the  affected  waters  Is  un- 
certain. 

Concern  for  the  recreation  Industry  Is 
being  voiced. 

Mrs.  Leah  DeLalre.  secretary  of  the  Toma- 
hawk Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  the 
warning  to  limit  fish  consumption  Is  bound 
to  affect  many  resorts  In  the  area. 

Don  Manthel,  state  conservation  warden 
at  Merrill,  pointed  out  all  flowages  directly 
on  the  river  are  affected  by  the  state's  warn- 
ing. 

"It  will  have  an  Impact  on  the  tourist 
business,"  Manthel  observed. 

Mrs.  DeLaire  said  a  similar  mercury  pollu- 
tion situation  discovered  early  this  spring 
In  the  Kenora  area  of  Ontario,  Canada,  has 
sharply  affected  summer  tourist  and  fishing 
business.   "They're  just  dead,"  she   related. 

Conservation  warden  Harry  Borner  of 
Rothschild  said  he  did  not  know  how  the 
DNR  statement  would  affect  local  angling  or 
the   use   of   recreation   areas   on   the   river. 

"DuBay  Park  was  established  and  de- 
veloped as  a  fishing  ground,"  he  pointed  out. 

"Lake  Wausau  has  sustained  a  lot  of 
fishing  pressure  in  the  past.  All  you  have 
do  Is  look  at  the  people  that  fish  at  Radtke 
Toint,  BlueglU  Bay  Park  and  Pine  Island. 

"I  have  seen  as  high  as  90  fishing  shanties 
in  the  winter  near  the  mouth  of  Rib  River. 
And  the  walleye  run  In  May  has  anglers  lined 
rup  along  the  bank  at  Oak  Island." 

Some  recreation  officials,  however,  ex- 
pressed optimism  that  the  Wisconsin  River 
situation  would  not  seriously  impair  a 
tourist's  desire  to  come  to  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, 
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"The  eight-county  'northwoods'  area  of 
northern  Wisconsin  has  more  than  4,000 
lakes  with  excellent  water  quality,  less  pol- 
luted than  any  other  area  of  the  Midwest," 
Herman  Smith,  area  recreation  resources 
agent,  remarked. 

"And  we  have  over  3,000  miles  of  streams 
that  are  relatively  unpolluted." 

Smith  emphasized  that  vacationers  are 
attracted  to  northern  Wisconsin  for  many 
other  reasons  besides  fishing. 

Even  the  Wisconsin  River  has  been  cited 
as  perfectly  safe  for  swimming,  water  skiing 
and  other  water  sports,  he  pointed  out. 

"Sailing  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
along  with  canoeing,  water  skiing  and  motor- 
boating  as  people  come  north  to  enjoy  the 
northwoods  country." 

But  concern  over  mercury  contamination 
has  spread  to  other  areas.  Its  final  effects 
axe  not  likely  to  be  known  immediately. 

Local  wardens  have  not  been  engaged  in 
conducting  tests  for  mercury  pollution, 
Borner  said.  However  DNR  personnel  are 
continuing  to  obtain  samples  of  fish  from 
other  sources  for  chemical  analysis. 

Max  Johnson,  area  fish  manager,  DNR, 
Antigo,  said  he  would  be  sampling  fish  from 
the  Eau  Claire  River  downstream  from 
potato  farms  in  Langlade  and  Lincoln 
counties. 

Pesticides  containing  mercury  have  been 
used  on  some  potato  crops. 

Johnson  said  trout  streams  in  south- 
eastern Marathon  County  which  fiow  in  the 
vicinity  of  potato  fields  are  likely  to  be 
examined  for  mercury  content. 

Mercury  has  also  been  used  on  grain 
seeds  to  prevent  rotting  before  germination. 
Borner  said  his  office  would  be  collecting  bird 
and  animal  samples  for  examination. 

"We're  sampling  not  only  fish,  but  birds, 
deer  and  all  kinds  of  wildlife,"  Johnson 
explained. 

"In  Canada,  they  found  mercury  In 
grouse  so  high  the  birds  were  unfit  for 
human  consumption." 
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BISHOPS  DONEGAN,  MOORE,  WET- 
MORE  OPPOSE  CAMBODIAN  INVA- 
SION—SUPPORT THE  RIGHT  TO 
DISSENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
statement  that  was  issued  on  May  8, 
1970,  by  three  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  New  York,  the  Right  Rever- 
ends Horace  W.  B.  Donegan.  Paul  Moore, 
Jr.,  and  Stuart  Wetmore.  These  three 
men  voiced  their  opposition — as  have 
millions  of  Americans — to  the  President's 
authorizing  the  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

American  troops  have  now  been  with- 
drawTi  from  Cambodia,  and  the  admin- 
istration has  proudly  pointed  to  Its  in- 
vasion of  a  neutral  nation  as  a  success. 
This  counti-y  can  afford  no  more  such 
successes. 

In  fact,  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  was 
a  piece  in  the  larger  tragedy  of  our  mis- 
guided Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
And,  as  Bishops  Donegan,  Moore,  and 
Wetmore  said,  the  Cambodian  Invasion 
"has  already  drastically  undercut  chances 
for  serious  negotiations  on  disarmament 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Indochina 
war." 


I  commend  the  statement  of  Bishops 
Donegan,  Moore,  and  Wetmore  to  my 
colleagues.  The  crises  of  which  they 
speak — the  crisis  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  a  deep- 
ening crisis  between  generations,  and  the 
crisis  of  freedom  to  dissent — are  verj' 
real,  very  perilous.  The  statement  fol- 
lows : 

We  speak  for  great  numbers  of  churchmen 
who  are  shocked  and  appalled  by  the  tragic 
events  at  Kent  State  University  and  the  ill- 
advised  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  These  actions 
have  brought  ovu:  country  to  the  deepest  crlsia 
In  our  memory — the  crisis  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  President  and  of  the  Congress,  a  deep, 
enlng  crisis  between  generations,  and  tiie 
crisis  of  freedom  to  dissent.  While  honest  men 
and  women  may  disagree  over  the  Issues  at 
stake,  there  shotild  be  no  disagreement  over 
the  right  to  disagree. 

We,  therefore,  call  on  all  churchmen  to  ex- 
ert  whatever  Infiuence  they  can  upon  the 
President  and  Congress  to  reaffirm  and  pro- 
tect the  right  to  dissent,  and  to  halt  the 
Cambodian  invaelon,  which  has  already  dras- 
tically undercut  chances  for  serious  negotia- 
tions on  disarmament  and  the  settlement 
of  the  Indo-Chlna  war,  and  has  clouded  the 
atmosphere  for  peaceful  relations  with  all 
nations. 

The  Right  Reverend  Horace  W.  B. 

Donegan. 
The  Right  Reverend  Paitl  Mooee,  Jr. 
The     Right     Reverend     Sttjabt 

Wetmore. 

May  8. 1970. 
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A  NEW  FUTURE  FOR  INDIANS 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

op    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  enter  into  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  time  n  editorial  that  appeared  IQ 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning President  Nixon's  recent  state- 
ment on  Indian  affairs. 

I  agree  with  the  comments  made  in  the 
editorial  and  feel  that  the  President's 
message  is  a  very  forward-looking  ap- 
proach to  a  very  old  problem.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  legislation  will  be  enacted  soon 
to  implement  his  ideas,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  economic  development,  self- 
determination,  and  an  independent  legal 
staff  to  handle  Indian  legal  problems. 

The  article  follows: 

A  New  FtJTirHE  for  Indians? 

Because  the  world  of  the  some  600,000 
American  Indians  is  filled  with  so  much  suf- 
fering and  frustration.  President  Nixon's 
message  to  Congress  could  not  and  did  not 
try  to  describe  it.  Instead,  the  President  suc- 
cinctly deplored  a  history  of  white  "aggres- 
sion, broken  agreements,  intermittent  re- 
morse and  prolonged  failure"  In  relations 
with  Indians,  and  went  on  to  make  a  scries 
of  broad  and  rectifying  proposals. 

The  new  policy  would  allow  Indians,  for 
once,  to  run  their  own  lives  free  of  outside 
paternalism  and  pressure.  Specifically,  the 
legislation  would  let  any  tribe  or  group  of 
tribes  vote  to  assume  all  or  part  of  the  fed- 
eral programs  that  affect  them  locally.  As 
more  and  more  young  Indians  become  impa- 
tient with  the  slow  pace  of  social  change,  m 
prompted  from  Washington,  local  control  has 
become  a  must.  In  line  with  this  is  the  Presi- 
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dent's  Idea  that  Indian  communities  should 
run  their  own  schools  where  possible.  The 
Navajo  Community  College  in  Many  Farms, 
Ariz.,  Is  the  best  example  of  Indian  con- 
trolled education.  Future  federal  funds  for 
the  college,  which  the  President  did  not  talk 
about,  will  be  decided  on  shortly  by  a  con- 
gressional appropriations  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Other  recommendations  that  can  only  im- 
prove matters  Include  more  money  for  In- 
dian social  programs,  a  new  post  in  the 
Interior  Department  that  would  put  Indian 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant  secretary, 
a  repudiation  of  the  dreaded  termination 
policy  that  lets  the  government,  not  the 
Indians,  decide  when  the  trustee  relationship 
should  end.  To  show  that  his  words  are  ac- 
companied by  action,  the  President  en- 
dorsed the  controversial  proposal — already 
passed  by  the  House — that  would  return 
48.000  acres  of  land  near  Blue  I,ake,  New 
Mexico,  to  the  Taos-Pueblo  Indians,  property 
the  U.S.  government  now  admits  it  stole  in 
1906.  Land  has  perhaps  more  meaning  to  the 
Indians  than  anything  else,  and  the  current 
efforts  of  Sen.  Clinton  Anderson  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  to  block  this  bill  should 
be  defeated. 

The  Indians  know  that  too  many  white 
Americans  still  view  them  as  a  conquered 
people— prisoners  of  war,  really — for  a  White 
House  message  to  have  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  nation's  actltude  toward  them.  More- 
over, Indians  have  had  their  hopes  raised 
over  the  years  by  top-level  recommendations 
made  one  day— and  forgotten  the  next.  But 
Mr.  Nixon's  admirable  message  could  make  a 
difference  this  time  around  because  the  In- 
dians themselves  are  now  a  little  more  vocal 
and  active  In  demanding  their  rights  and 
more  and  more  white  Americans  have  Joined 
their  struggle  In  a  serious  way. 
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HOUSE     SECRECY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives takes  up  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  of  this  session  or  any  other 
session:  HJl.  17654,  the  legislative  re- 
organization bill. 

While  the  bill  makes  some  improve- 
ments In  House  procedure,  I  feel  that 
^can  be  substantially  strengthened. 
One  of  the  most  important  amendments 
w  ttie  bill  is  the  proposal  to  be  offered 
oy  Representatives  Gubser  and  O'Neill 
of  Massachusetts  to  create  a  procedure 
for  a  decent  teller  vote. 

Carl  Rowan,  one  of  this  Nation's  lead- 
mg  columnists,  wrote  on  the  Gubser- 
ONeiU  amendment  in  Saturday's  Wash- 
"ifon  Star.  In  his  column,  Mr.  Rowan 
!?  ^°^  ^^^  House  copied  the  pro- 
Jr"i®  of  nonrecord  teUer  votes  from 
me  English  ParUament.  He  goes  on  to 
note  that  while  the  British  eliminated 
ine  procedure  more  than  a  century  ago, 
me  House  of  Representatives  continues 
w  use  this  anachronism. 

A^  we  all  know,  nonrecord  teller  votes 
enable  Representatives  to  take  one  po- 
ouon  in  public  and  another  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  without  fear  of 
ujclr  constituents  finding  out.  I  believe 
« IS  time  that  we  established  a  method 


for  record  teller  votes.  The  public  has 
a  right  to  know  how  we  vote  on  major 
issues. 

I  insert  Mr.  Rowans  column  in  the 
Record  and  hope  that  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  will  read  it  with  care: 

The  Challenge  to  House  Secrecy 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

A  vote  is  coming  up  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  month  that  ought  to  be 
c:u-efuUy  noted  by  every  American  concerned 
with  the  efficient  operation  of  Congress  and 
our  democratic  system.  The  trouble  is  Amer- 
icans wont  be  able  to  take  note  of  i^-at 
least  not  to  the  extent  of  knowing  how  their 
own  congressman  or  any  other  voted. 

And  that,  ironically,  is  what  the  vote  is  all 
about. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  long  op- 
erated under  a  procedure  wiiich  allows  manv 
of  the  most  vital  matters  to  t>e  decided 
behind  a  parllamentarv  curtain  of  non- 
record,  non-roll  call  voting  that  Is  tanta- 
mount to  secrecy. 

So  far  this  year,  according  to  an  analysis 
by  Congressional  Quarterly,  the  House  has 
voted  in  anonymity  on  such  major  Issues  as 
school  desegregation,  attempts  to  cut  funds 
for  the  supersonic  transport  plane,  the  antl- 
ballistic  missile  and  MIRV,  the  multiheaded 
missile,  and  the  funding  of  American  forces 
in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 

Its  an  old  practice  which  the  House  copied 
from  a  British  system  under  which  members 
of  Parliament  hid  individual  votes  from  the 
king.  England  wised  up  and  tossed  its  version 
out  138  years  ago;  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  still  hiding. 

Non-record  votes  occur  when  the  House 
sits  as  a  "committee  of  the  whole"  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  legislation.  To  speed 
up  action,  no  roll  calls  (which  take  about 
30  minutes  with  the  House's  antiquated  tally. 
Ing  facilities)  are  allowed.  Instead,  amend- 
ments are  acted  on  by  voice  votes  (shouting 
aye  and  nay),  "division"  In  which  members 
stand  and  are  counted,  or  "teller  votes"  in 
which  Representatives  march  past  tellers  who 
count  the  votes  for  and  against  but  do  not 
record  names. 

No  record  Is  made  of  how  individual  mem- 
bers vote — or  even  whether  they  are  present 
to  vote.  The  only  way  to  pin  dovro  individu- 
als is  to  watch  from  the  gallery  and  see 
whether  they  march  foru-ard  In  the  aye  or 
nay  line.  And  that  is  an  uncertain  substitute, 
since  members'  backs  are  to  the  press  gal- 
lery, and  persons  In  the  public  galleries  are 
not  permitted  to  take  notes. 

Once  an  amendment  is  rejected  In  this 
way,  it  is  practically  Impossible  to  get  a 
record  vote  on  It  later. 

The  implications  of  this  hocus-pocus  are 
obvious  and  distressing.  Congressmen  can 
take  a  public  position  on  one  side  of  a  sensi- 
tive issue,  then  vote  the  other  way  without 
fear  of  discovery.  Or  they  can  conveniently 
be  absent  for  important  votes. 

Since  only  100  members  are  needed  to  con- 
duct business  as  a  committee  of  the  whole 
(as  against  218  in  the  House  Itself),  Im- 
portant decisions  can  be  made  by  as  few  as 
one-fourth  of  the  House's  435  members.  Not 
long  ago  the  vote  on  an  amendment  that 
would  have  deleted  funds  for  the  controver- 
sial supersonic  transport  plane  was  decided 
by  188  members. 

A  bipartisan  challenge  Is  being  made 
against  this  system.  About  50  congressmen, 
including  liberals  and  conservatives,  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  congressional 
reorganization  bill.  It  would  allow  one-fifth 
of  the  full  House  to  demand  a  record  vote 
on  measures  that  have  been  defeated  on 
teller  votes. 

Unfortunately,  that  amendment  Itself 
will  be  decided  in  a  non-record  vcrte,  which 
does  not  enhance  Its  chances.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, the  Democratic  Study  Group  (D8G)    a 
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coalition  of  liberal  House  Democrats,  Is  con- 
sidering  a  prosposal  that  would  allow  clerks 
to  record  the  names  of  members  as  they  oass 
through  the  teller  lines,  if  one-fifth  ofa 
quorum  requests  such  a  tally 

f,^r.°^:'i^°''^  "-'"^'^^  ^^  °^y  "^ne  manlfesta- 
t  on  of  the  secrecy  which  pervades  the  opera- 
tion of  the  House.  Others  include: 

Closed  Committee  sessions.  Nearly  half  of 
the  hearings  of  House  committees  are  closed 
to  the  public  and  the  press.  Major  culprits 

f,t,^^'=.''"°^'"*^  ''"«  ^^'a>=^  and  Means 
Armed  Services,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appro- 
priations. According  to  the  DSG.  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  holds  all  its  meet- 

'tlM''  ^'^  ^'■^'^  '^  '^  counterpart  in  the 
faenate  meets  openly  75  percent  of  the  time 

Unavailability  of  committee  reports  and 
he^rngs.  These  important  reports  are  often 
filed  too  late  to  give  Representatives  ade- 
quate time  to  study  them  before  voting 

Secret  committee  votes.  With  few   e?cep- 

!  h'^Iw*^'*^'"'^"^^  ''°^^  °°  legislation  coS- 
sidered  in  committees  are  not  madt  public 

Close  House-Senate  conferences 
0  '^.^^I'^J^sether.  all  these  practices  pull 
a  cloak  of  secrecy  around  the  operations  of 
the  House,  secrecy  which  undermines  public 
confidence  In  the  legislative  system  and  sab! 
otages  the  Democratic  process 

AsRep.  Charles  Gubser,  R-Calif.,  noted  on 
introducing  his  proposal  for  record  votes- 
The  charge  of  secrecy  is  a  valid  one  and  we 
should  move  forthwith  to  correct  what  Is 
viTong.  Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  know 
how  his  congressman  voted." 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT   OF    1970 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  began  consideraUon  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 

In  this  regard,  the  Public  Information 
center,  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  orga- 
nization devoted  to  reporting  matters  re- 
quiring change,  has  recently  released  a 
report. 

In  this  report,  the  center's  editorial 
service  discusses  in  some  detail  the  harm- 
ful influence  of  unwarranted  secrecy 
upon  the  workings  of  Congress 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel  this  report 
contains  information  which  will  be  val- 
uable to  the  Members  as  we  consider  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  I  include 
the  report  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Making  Congressmen  Accountabu: 
Secrecy,  not  seniority,  la  the  key  issue  fac- 
ing members  of  the  U.S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  they  vote  this  month  on 
measures  to  reform  their  chamber 

Liberal  Democratic  and  Republican  legls- 
lators  see  the  secrecy  issue  as  potentially  far 
more  Important  than  senloritv,  the  focus 
during  the  past  year  in  the  movement  to 
democratize  the  Internal  workings  of  the 
House.  The  Issue  reflect*  the  essential  right 
of  the  public  to  know  how  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives speak  and  vote. 

When  discussion  of  House  reforms  began 
last  year,  attention  immediately  turned  to 
the  rigid  seniority  system  which  awards 
committee  chairmanships  to  those  members 
who  combine  physical  longevity  with  the 
ability  to  be  re-elected  again  and  again. 

Those  ancient  representatives  who  hold 
the  positions  of  greatest  power  In  the  House 
It  was  argued,  are  increasingly  losing  touch 
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wuh  the  mainstream  of  the  American  pub- 
lic House  comnilltee  chairmen  average  68 
years  of  age.  spending  an  average  of  25  ol 
tliose  years  on  Capitol  Hill. 

UNDEMOCHATIC    PROCEDURES 

But  more  crucial  is  the  fact  that  ptibUc 
acc^untabiUtv  has  decreased  signiftcantly  as 
a  spate  of  undemocratic  procedures  have  de- 
veloped in  committee  rooms  and  on  the 
House  floor. 

These  prjceduros  range  from  closed  com- 
mittee meetings  and  unrecorded  votos  to  ihe 
stifling  cf  minority  opinion  and  the  con- 
cealment of  information  necessary  to  deci- 
sion making.  Above  all,  anonymUy  has  re- 
placed accountability  as  the  House  rule  oi 

Rep.' Jerome  Waldie.  a  young  Democrat 
from  California,  puts  it  succin.nly:  •■Arbi- 
trary and  undemocratic  procedures  flourish 
In  the  House  where  they  are  s.t  much  tne 
rule  that  they  are  hardly  noticed." 

The  reformers  plan  a  floor  fight  on  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  in 
order  to  force  debate  on  a  number  cf  issues 
which  they  feel  the  act  purposefully  fails 
to  confront.  In  order  to  cope  with  whPt 
amounts  to  a  legislative  breakdown.  House 
reformers  s.iy  t!^-elr  m-ost  specific  attack  wi.l 
be  directed  at  often-ccmpUcated  techniques 
bv  which  controverolal  Issues  are  disposed 
of  on  the  House  floor  without  publicly-re- 
corded votes. 

The  major  offender  Is  the  parliamentary 
procedure  whereby  unrecorded  votes  are 
taken  on  Important  amendments  during 
Committer  of  the  Whole  sessions,  u.ider 
whi'-h  quorum  requirements  are  lov.ered  and 
roll  call  votes  prohibited  In  order  to  speed 
action  by  the  large  body.  Controversial 
amendments  to  such  1970  Issues  as  the  ABM. 
supersonic  transport,  Cambodia,  and  school 
desegregation  were  voted  en  without  mem- 
bers' votes  being  recorded  for  public  scru- 
tiny. Present  rules  bar  a  recorded  vote  dur- 
ing regular  House  session  or  amendments 
defeated  by  unrecorded  vote  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

This  form  of  voting  allows  congressmen 
to  escape  taking  a  stand  on  crucial  matters. 
Since  no  cfflclal  tally  Is  kept  on  how  mem- 
bers vote  during  these  Committee  of  the 
Whole  teller  votes  (In  which  members  file 
up  an  aisle  between  tellers  who  count  them 
as  they  pass  but  do  not  record  their  names) , 
often  only  30  per  cent  of  the  membership 
bothers  to  vote. 

Liberals,  led  by  the  Democraflc  Study 
Group  (DSG).  are  marshaling  efforts  to 
amend  the  Reorganization  Act  to  curtail 
non-record  voting.  The  amendment  would 
provide  that  teller  votes  be  recorded  and 
made  public  upon  the  demand  of  one-fifth 
of  a  quorum  i44  members  in  the  full  House; 
20  members  during  a  Committee  of  the 
Wholo  session). 

A  similar,  but  weaker  measure  has  already 
been  introduced  Into  the  House  under  sep- 
arate resolutions  by  Rep.  Charles  S.  Gub.ser 
(R-Calif.i  and  50  cosponsors.  DSG  leaders 
have  much  of  the  support  for  Gubser's  pro- 
posals to  be  transferred  to  their  amendment 
when  it  is  brought  up. 

Rep.  S.im  M.  Gibbous  (D-Fla.),  chairman 
of  a  DSG  committee  on  House  reform,  com- 
mented recently  that  the  recording  of  teller 
votes  "Is  a  procedural  difference  of  major 
consequence.  We  must  require  members  to 
be  involved." 

Gibbons  added  that  the  measure  would 
lorce  representatives  to  become  better  in- 
formed and  to  confront  Issues  rather  than 
dodge  them.  A  recorded  teller  vote  wotild  take 
about  12  minutes,  he  said,  only  a  few  minutes 
longer  than  at  present. 

The  Congressman  claimed  passage  of  a 
record  teller  vote  amendment  would  be  "the 
most  meaningful  reform  that  can  be  made  In 
the  House."  He  added  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  even  more  effective  than  a  direct 
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attack  on  the  seniority  system  in  ending  the 
pervasive  power  of  aging  committee  chair- 
men in  the  House. 

Major  opposition  is  expected  to  come  from 
these  chairmen,  who  see  such  a  move  as  an 
undercutting  of  their  influence  on  the 
House's  voting.  To  balance  such  opposition, 
backers  of  the  amendment  hope  to  receive 
genuine  endorsements  from  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  as  well  as  considerable  Re- 
publican support. 

AV.\I!..'VBII.1TV   OP  INFORMATION 

The  second  area  upon  which  reform  efforts 
will  be  focused  is  the  question  of  availability 
of  information.  Frequently,  voluminous  com- 
mittee reports  and  hearings  are  filed  only  a 
day  or  two  before  members  must  vote  on  the 
legislation. 

The  worst  offender  Is  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Its  reports  are  usually  unavail- 
able until  a  few  days  before  the  multi-billion 
dollar  measures  are  voted  upon  by  the  House. 
In  most  instances,  transcripts  of  the  clo.sed- 
door  appropriation  hearings  average  more 
than  4.000  pages  per  bill— a  titan  task  for 
even  the  most  conscientious  Congressman  to 
review  in  three  days. 

House-Senate  Conference  reports  are 
handled  similarly.  After  conferences  have 
privately  agreed  to  the  tinal  form  of  legisla- 
tion pas".sed  in  a  different  form  by  each  ixjdy. 
the  conference  report  is  often  Inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record  late  one  afternoon 
and  called  up  for  one  hour  of  debate  and  a 
final  vur.i  ai  the  opening  of  business  the  next 
day.  Further,  even  when  conference  reports 
are  not  called  up  immediately  after  being 
reported,  ihey  can  t>e  called  up  for  vote  with- 
out  notice. 

Reformers  hope  to  strengthen  provisions 
In  the  Reorganization  Act  that  would  force 
committees  to  make  their  hearings  and  re- 
ports available  at  least  three  working  days 
In  advance  of  consideration  by  the  full 
House.  They  hope  to  have  all  reports  actually 
delivered  to  congres.smen  to  have  a  seven- 
day  lavover  between  the  time  Appropriation 
bills  are  printed  and  when  they  are  brought 
to  the  floor,  and  to  extend  the  three-day  lay- 
over requirement  to  conference  reports,  add- 
ing that  advance  notice  be  given  when  these 
conference  reports  are  to  be  called  up. 

SECRECT   IN  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Secrecy  In  committee  meetings  is  the  third 
target  for  reform.  Rep.  Gibbons  says  of  the 
frequent  trading  of  votes  in  closed  House 
committee  meetings:  "Some  of  the  most  Ir- 
responsible actions  I've  seen  have  taken  place 
behind  closed  doors." 

Many  House  committees  do  almost  all  of 
their  key  business  in  private,  allowing  the 
public  and  the  press  to  attend  only  the  most 
Innocuous  hearings.  Most  of  the  closed  ses- 
sions are  held  by  major  committees  such  as 
Ways  and  Means,  Armed  Services.  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Appropriations.  The  latter  holds 
all  of  Its  more  than  300  annual  meetings  and 
hearings  In  closed  session,  out  of  the  public 
eye. 

Except  fiT  the  Educa'ion  and  I.ibor  Com- 
mittee, which  has  built  an  admirable  record 
for  legislating  effectively  through  non-pri- 
vate meetings,  committees  do  not  reveal  how 
members  voted  on  key  provisions.  Critics 
argue  that  secret  committee  voting  is  per- 
haps the  worst  abuse  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess in  the  House,  since  It  opens  legislators  to 
undue  Influence  from  special  Interest  lobby- 
ists. 

Amendments  planned  for  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  are  Intended  to  compel  committees 
to  be  more  selective  about  closing  their  meet- 
ings to  the  public  and  to  require  committees 
to  make  public  how  members  voted  during 
committee  sessions. 

In  a  further  example  of  House  secretlve- 
ness,  lengthy  amendments  are  sometimes  of- 
fered orally,  with  legislators  unable  to  obtain 
a  printed  copy.  The  House  occasionally  votes 
on  such  amendments  without  ever  seeing  the 
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bin  in  print,  making  study  of  the  legislation 
quite  difficult. 

Twisting  the  Congressional  Record  is  un- 
der fire.  The  Record,  which  should  be  an  ac- 
curate chronicle  of  what  transpires  on  the 
House  floor,  is  at  present  a  grab-bag  of 
speeches  which  were  never  delivered  and  re- 
marks which  were  never  made,  mixed  in  with 
what  actually  occurred.  Members  even  have 
the  right  of  censorship,  with  the  permission 
to  re-write  or  expunge  utterings  on  which  they 
have  second  thoughts. 

Were  all  of  these  secrecy  reform.^  passed, 
the  charge  would  drastically  alter  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  an  American  insUtu- 
tlon.  However,  reform  leaders  readily  admit 
that  nowhere  near  all  of  their  suggestions  will 
be  enacted  this  session  of  Congress.  To  con- 
centrate on  more  than  three  or  four  major 
reforms  m.ight  Jeopardize  the  entire  Con- 
gressional reform  bill. 

SENIOaiTV 

This  fear  of  sabotaging  all  Congressional 
reform  by  overloading  the  Reorganization 
Act  is  apparently  the  reason  that  the  DSG  has 
decided  not  to  push  the  seniority  issue  by  in- 
troducing numerous  amendments.  This  year's 
members  hope  to  attack  seniority  in  party 
caucuses,  where  both  par-ies  currently  have 
task  forces  studying  the  issvie. 

However,  at  least  one  representative.  Thom- 
as M.  Rees  of  Califoniia,  isn't  listening  to 
the  DSG  leadership.  Rees  plans  to  push  ahead 
with  am.endments  which  would  force  com- 
mittee chairmen  over  age  70  to  step  aside, 
would  limit  the  number  of  chairmanships  s 
member  rnay  held  and  the  number  of  terms 
he  could  serve  In  that  office,  along  with  other 
reforms  of  the  committee  seniority  system. 

PROSPECT    FOR    REFORM 

Ironically,  the  stumbling  block  for  reform 
efforts  may  come  from  the  very  institution 
that  the  reformers  hope  to  abolish — the  un- 
recorded teller  vote.  The  amendments  to  the 
Reorganization  Act  will  almost  certainly  be 
deba',.ed  and  voted  on  during  a  Committee  cf 
the  Whole  session  In  which  amendment 
voting  is  unrecorded. 

A  number  of  reform  groups  have  promised 
to  pack  the  House  galleries  with  spotters 
during  the  crucial  amendment  votes  They 
hope  to  zero  In  on  legislators  who  try  one 
more  time  to  escape  public  accountability  by 
using  the  House's  institutions  of  secrecy. 

In  assessing  the  chances  for  reform.  Rep. 
Waldie  placed  the  ultimate  burden  on  the 
public  for  stimulating  change  In  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

"There's  no  reason  to  reform  In  the  House. 
Everybody's  got  his  comfortable  little  piece 
of  this  action  and  reform  means  his  little 
comfortable  piece  of  the  action  is  going  to 
be  jeopardized.  So  the  numbers  aren't  here 
to  reform.  It'll  only  happen  when  the  pub- 
lic demands  it  and  the  public  will  only  de- 
mand it  when  they  get  a  look  at  It.  When  the 
public  understands  how  absurd  this  In- 
stitution is,  they'll  demand  reform." 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  BENEFITS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OP   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House,  in  a  self-serving  action, 
voted  to  increase  the  Government's  share 
in  Federal  employee  health  insurance 
programs.  I  say  the  action  was  self-serv- 
ing because  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  Federal  employees  are  covered  by  the 
benefits. 
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I  voted  against  this  increase  because  I 
thought  the  House  action  was  fiscally  ir- 
responsible. I  do  not  believe  the  American 
taxpayer,  who  is  being  increasingly  bur- 
dened by  larger  taxes,  greater  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  and  spiraling  infla- 
tion, can  afford  the  luxury  of  paying  an 
additional  $314  million  in  tax  dollars  so 
Federal  employees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  reduce  the  amounts  they  have 
to  pay  for  health  insurance. 

I  do  not  contest  the  fact  that  both 
groups  are  beset  with  growing  medical 
costs;  everyone  is  paying  more  for  health 
care  these  days.  I  also  do  not  contest  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  fallen 
down  on  its  responsibilities  and  is  paying 
less  than  the  legally  established  cost 
sharing  rate  of  38  percent  of  the  health 
insurance  premiums  purcliased  under  the 
prograin.  I  think,  though,  that  the  House 
would  have  been  far  more  prudent  to 
adopt  the  Nixon  administration's  pro- 
posal that  the  38  percent  Federal  pay 
requirement  be  reaffirmed  by  legislation 
and  that  the  Government  adhere  to  that 
level  of  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  fact  that 
the  Democrat  controlled  House  has  once 
again  throwTi  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
vinds.  I  object  most  of  all  to  the  fact 
that  the  House,  on  the  one  hand,  pro- 
vides $314  million  in  Increases  to  health 
insurance  programs  covering  Federal  em- 
ployees and  Members  of  Congress;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  decries  a  lack  of  funds 
to  fight  crime,  clean  up  oiir  air  and  water, 
provide  quality  education  to  our  young,' 
maintain  a  healthy  farm  economy,  and 
meet  other  pressing  national  needs. 


DANGER  OF  TRADE   WAR 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  held  the  view  that  nobody  and  no 
nation  wants  a  trade  war  but  that  cer- 
tain protectionist  spokesmen  may  lead 
the  United  States  into  such  a  disastrous 
situation. 

Passage  of  the  Mills  bill  which  pro- 
vides import  quotas  on  textiles  and  shoes 
would  be  a  serious  blunder  greatly  harm- 
ing U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

I  base  this  conclusion  on  an  extensive 
series  of  conferences  I  have  had  the  past 
10  days  with  government  leaders  In 
nve  Western  European  countries.  In- 
cluded were  private  discussions  with 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of  West  Ger- 
many; Edmund  P.  Wellenstein  of  Bel- 
e^dxn.  Director  General  for  Foreign 
i.-ade  for  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity; Herve  Alphand,  Secretary  Gen- 
P«t  ?:■  '^^.  French  Foreign  Office;  Milesi 
fho  T  ''i-^'"^^'"  ^0^  Political  Affairs  in 
Wrii^  '^u  ^°'""^"  °^^e;  Sir  Michael 
^t„H    ;  <^^airman  of  the  Atlantic  Trade 

nepr^nf^i''^°"=  ^^"^  "^""  Spaak,  a  pio- 
Mini.f  ^yroPean  unity,  former  Prime 
Mmister  of  Belgium,  and  the  first  Secre- 
E^n"x^^  of  NATO;  as  well  as  more 

WeffP rn  r^^""^"^  °^  Parliaments  of 
western  European  nations. 
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In  addition,  I  participated  in  week- 
long  committee  meetings  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  in  Brussels  where  I 
ser\'e  as  a  delegate  from  the  United 
States. 

Most  European  leaders  view  the  Mills 
bill  as  a  violation  of  GATT— General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  If  the 
import  quotas  the  bill  provides  for  shoes 
and  textiles  become  effective,  Europe, 
I  am  convinced,  will  immediately  respond 
by  adopting  the  same  restrictive  policies. 
This  will  hurt  our  exports  of  textiles  to 
Europe.  It  is  a  little  known  fact  that  the 
United  States  sells  as  much  textile  ma- 
terials to  Europe  as  it  buys. 

Even  worse,  I  am  convinced  enact- 
ment of  the  Mills  bill  will  lead  to  even 
more  serious  consequences — an  internal 
tax  in  Europe  on  vegetable  oils,  a  tax 
which  would  sharply  reduce  currently 
expanding  European  purchases  of  U.S. 
soybeans.  This  internal  tax  was  first 
mentioned  as  a  possibility  18  months  ago 
by  the  EEC.  Heavy  American  protests 
have  kept  it  on  the  back  burner. 

Clearly  the  Congress  would  be  penny- 
wise  but  pound  foolish  to  pass  the  Mills 
bill. 

Before  it  votes.  Congress  must  open  its 
eyes  to  the  full  consequences.  The  bill 
is  widely  assumed  to  involve  vitally  oioly 
our  trade  relations  with  Japan.  Our  mar- 
kets with  Japan  are  highly  important- 
involving  one  billion  dollars  annually  of 
sales  for  American  fanners  alone.  But 
the  Mills  bill  imperils  far  more  than  just 
these  Japanese  markets.  It  gravely  en- 
dangers expanding  markets  in  Europe. 

The  short-term  gains  of  the  Mills  bill, 
if  any,  would  soon  be  more  than  offset  by 
long-term  damage  to  American  markets 
overseas. 

Farmers  across  the  Nation  as  repre- 
sented by  their  farm  organizations  are 
already  alerted  to  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  the  enactment  of  the  Mills 
bill.  Recent  statements  by  the  National 
Council  of  Fanners  Cooperatives,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
the  American  Soybean  Association  all 
indicate  broad  and  serious  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Nation  s  farmers  to  the 
import  quota  plan. 


TODAY'S  FARMER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  workers  in  America  is  the 
farmer,  yet  he  is  just  about  on  the  bot- 
tom rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 

He  has  been  producing  more  and  more 
food  with  less  and  less  help  and  for  lower 
and  lower  costs. 

American  consumers  get  the  greatest 
food  bargain  the  world  has  ever  known 
No  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
has  its  people  eat  on  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  their  per-hour  pay  than  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time, 
an  editorial  from  the  Pierz  Journal  lii 
our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
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trict,  relating  to  the  efficiency  of  today's 
farmers: 

Today's   Farmer 

Today's  farmer  Is  a  mighty  efficient  man. 
His  productivity  has  been  climbing  more 
than  five  per  cent  per  year,  "roughly  twice 
the  rate  of  industry,"  ae  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clifford  M.  Hardin  has  pointed  out. 
In  1969,  U.S.  farmers  produced  over  20  per 
cent  more  product*  on  six  per  cent  fewer 
acres  than  in  1957-59. 

In  terms  of  persons  supplied  bv  one  farm- 
worker, the  man  who  produced  "enough  for 
himself  and  six  other;;  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  was  producing  enough  for  hUnself 
and  42  others  by  1968— with  the  aid  of  sup- 
ply and  marketing  indtistrles 

Marketing  farm  food  and  fiber  alone  pro- 
vides about  five  million  non-farm  jobs  for 
which  payroll  and  fringe  benelSts  are  »25 
billion.  Thirty  per  cent  of  Jobs  in  private 
employment  are  agriculture-related. 

Besides  being  a  major  supplier  to  the  U.S 
economy,  agriculture  is  a  »50  billion  cus- 
tomer. Among  the  purchases:  6.5  million 
tons  of  steel  In  the  form  of  tractors,  other 
motor  vehicles,  machinery  and  equipment; 
more  petroleum  than  any  other  single  In- 
dustry—and more  electrlcltv  than  Chicago 
Detroit,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Washington 


WHAT  DID  YOU  EXPECT, 
MR.   L.'\IRD.' 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ferred earlier  today,  in  a  speech  I  gave 
on  the  floor,  to  two  recent  articles  con- 
cerning Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's 
warning  on  new  SS-9  deployments.  The 
first  of  these  articles  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Friday,  July  10  The 
second  is  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
appeared  the  following  day. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  full  text  of 
these  articles  at  this  point: 

Laird  Says  Soviet  Builds  Up  ICBM's  at 

Intensive  Rate 

(By  Nell  Sheehan) 

Washington,  July  9. — Secretarv  of  De- 
fense Melvln  R.  Laird  said  today'  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  continuing  to  deploy  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  at  a  ra"t«  that 
would  dramatically  increase  Its  offensive 
nuciear-strlking  force. 

At  a  Pentagon  news  conference,  Mr.  Laird 
said  the  Russians  had  "gone  forward  with 
new  ertarts'"  across  the  spectrum  of  their 
ICBM  force,  both  after  the  opening  of  the 
talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  at 
Helsinki  last  November  and  after  the  trans- 
fer of  the  negotiations  to  Vienna  in  April. 

NO    TROOPS    FOR    MIDEAST 

The  increase,  he  said,  has  included  the  de- 
ployment Of  more  SS-9  missiles,  the  largest 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal,  as  well  as  smaller  SS-11 
and  SS-I3  mlssUee. 

The  Secretary  also  made  these  points: 

The  United  States  has  no  plans  to  send 
troops  into  the  Middle  East  to  counter  the 
build-up  of  Soviet  pilots  and  antiaircraft 
missile  crews  in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  United  States  intends  to  begin  im- 
portant reductions  In  its  60.000-man  military 
contingent  in  South  Korea  by  mld-1971  and 
to  offset  the  withdrawal  by  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  miUtarv  aid. 

The  Defense  Department  will  beat  the  Oct. 
15  deadline  President  Nixon  set  for  reducing 
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American  troop  strength  In  Vietnam  to  384,- 
000  ir  ;n.  There  are  410,000  there  now. 

A  CONIXICT  or  VIEW 

During  a  trip  to  Europe  last  month  Mr. 
Laird  •made  It  very  clear"  to  the  defense 
ministers  of  the  other  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  countries  that  their  nations 
will  have  to  assume  a  greater  burden  in  the 
defense  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Lairds  assertion  about  Soviet  missile 
deployment  directly  contradicted  reports 
from  senior  Administration  officials  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  constructed 
no  new  sites  for  SS-9's  since  last  August. 

While  those  officials  declined  to  interpret 
their  Information,  they  said  the  reported 
halt  In  construction  was  the  first  long  hiatus 
In  missile  development  since  the  Russians 
began  markedly  upgrading  their  offensive 
nuclear  capability  in  1967. 

It  could  not  be  determined  whether  Mr. 
Lalrd'3  remarlcs  were  based  on  fresh  Infor- 
mation or  whether  he  had  drawn  an  oppo- 
site conclusions  from  the  same  data.  The 
Secretary  declined  to  state  how  many  more 
missiles  the  Russians  had  deployed  and  how 
many  more  sites  were  under  construction. 

The  discrepancy  between  his  assertion  and 
the  information  obtained  from  the  other 
officials  could  reflect  a  continuing  dispute 
In  the  Nixon  Administration  over  Soviet  In- 
tentions. Officials  who  have  differed  with  Mr. 
Laird  on  Soviet  nuclear  planning  and  some 
scientists  outside  the  Government  have  ac- 
cused him  of  exaggerating  the  Soviet 
threat — an  accusation  he  has  denied. 

APRIL  ASSESSMENT  RECALLED 

Mr.  Laird  contended  that  the  Russians 
were  still  on  the  same  upward  course  he 
attributed  to  them  in  a  speech  last  April. 
He  said  then  that  they  had  "moved  into 
high  gear  in  both  deployment  and  develop- 
ment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons"  In  order 
"to  change  the  balance  of  power"  with  the 
United  States. 

Today  he  said  In  reply  to  a  question :  "That 
momentum  has  not  slowed  down,  It  has  con- 
tinued. The  construction  program,  the  new 
starts,  is  going  forward  a.8  far  as  the  Inter- 
conUnental-ballistic-mlssUe  program  la  con- 
cerned. I  would  like  not  to  confirm  that,  It 
would  please  me  if  I  could  report  differently 
to  you.  But  In  all  frankness,  I  must  give  you 
an  honest  answer." 

The  Secretary  noted  that  he  said  in  April 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  deployed  220  SS-9 
missiles  and  were  constructing  60  more  sites 
for  them.  Since  then,  he  went  on,  some  of 
the  60  sites  have  "come  into  operational 
capability"  and  additional  sites  are  under 
construction  for  SS-9's  as  well  as  SS-13's 
and  SS-ll's. 

During  the  period  to  which  Mr.  Laird 
was  referring,  the  United  States  has  also 
dramatically  Increased  its  offensive  nuclear 
strength  by  deploying  the  first  flight  of  about 
10  Mlnuteman  missiles  armed  with  multiple 
war  heads.  The  MIRV's — multiple  Independ- 
ently targeted  re-entry  vehicles — were  in- 
stalled In  June  at  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base  in 
North  Dakota. 

Each  Mlnuteman  cluster  contains  three 
individual  warheads  of  at  least  200  kilotons — 
the  equivalent  In  explosive  power  of  200,000 
tons  of  TNT.  10  times  the  power  of  the  bomb 
dropped  at  Hiroshima — which  can  be  indi- 
vidually directed  against  three  different  tar- 
gets. 

The  United  States  plans  to  place  MIRV's 
on  about  half  of  Its  force  of  1,000  Mlnuteman 
missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union  apparently  does  not  yet 
have  MIRV's  ready  for  use  and  Mr.  Laird 
has  said  It  may  not  have  them  until  1972. 

In  what  appears  to  be  a  continuing  Admin- 
istration effort  to  discount  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  MIRV's,  both  because  of  the 
slgnlflcance  of  the  matter  in  the  Vienna  talks 
and  because  of  the  opposition  In  Congress  to 
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deployment  of  the  MIRV  system,  Mr.  Laird 
noted  today  that  the  Individual  warheads 
were  not  accurate  enough  to  knock  out 
Soviet  SS-9  missile  silos. 
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New  SS-9's  Held  Recent  Soviet  Step 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

New  intolUgence.  presumably  from  spy-in- 
the-sky  satellites,  has  established  that  the 
Soviet  Union  began  additional  SS-9  missile 
deployments  between  June  24  and  July  8, 
officials  said  yesterday. 

This  was  the  fact  behind  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird's  response  on  Thursday  to  a 
press  conference  question  about  Soviet  ICBM 
deployment. 

Officials  confirmed  earlier  reports  that 
there  had  been  no  new  SS-9  starts  from  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  (SALT)  In  Helsinki  last  Nov.  17  until 
the  new  Intelligence  came  In.  Laird's  state- 
ment seemed  to  contradict  that  fact,  but  a 
close  reading  shows  that  it  did  not  do  so. 

As  Pentagon  officials  noted  yesterday.  Laird 
had  lumped  the  giant  SS-9  missile  with  new 
starts  for  two  other  Soviet  ICBMs,  the  SS-U 
and  SS-13.  He  said  that  the  Soviets  had  de- 
veloped "more  SS-9  missile  sites  as  well  as 
SS-13  and  SS-lls.  They  have  proceeded  with 
this  program  since  the  talks  started  in  Hel- 
sinki and  have  gone  forw'ard  with  new  starts 
since  the  talks  opened  In  Vienna"  on  April 
16. 

Laird  further  said  that  "the  construction 
program,  the  new  starts.  Is  going  forward  as 
far  as  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
program  Is  concerned." 

This  left  an  impression  that  Laird  meant 
new  SS-9  deployment  over  the  entire  period 
since  last  fall,  contradicting  the  earlier  re- 
ports. But  he  did  not  say  so  specifically  and 
officials  said  he  did  not  mean  to  say  so. 

The  SS-11  and  SS-13  pack  less  nuclear 
punch  than  the  mammoth  SS-9,  which  Laird 
had  often  cited  as  a  p)otentlal  Soviet  "first 
strike"  weapon. 

SATELLITE    CAMERAS 

Officials  yesterday  said  that  "several"  new 
filghts  of  SS-9s  (a  flight  Is  six  missiles  with 
a  single  control  center)  had  been  discovered. 
The  usual  detection  method  is  photography 
by  satellites. 

It  waa  added  that  the  U.S.  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  SS-9  total  "possibly  go 
through  the  300  level."  On  May  12,  Laird 
had  given  the  SS-9  strength  as  about  220 
operational  plus  60  more  under  construction. 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  with  newsmen  yes- 
terday Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field (D-Mont.)  said  he  understood  the  new 
deployments  since  Helsinki  totaled  between 
30  and  40  SS-9s  and  SS-13s  combined,  but  he 
added  later  he  had  no  exact  times  for  de- 
ployment or  any  breakdown  between  the  two 
ICBM  systems  involved. 

On  June  24  Gerard  C.  Smith,  the  chief 
American  negotiator  at  the  Vienna  SALT 
talks,  met  here  with  President  Nixon.  Sotirces 
said  then,  and  It  was  confirmed  yesterday, 
that  at  that  point  no  new  SS-9  starts  had 
been  discovered  since  prior  to  Helsinki. 

President  Nixon  and  his  Cabinet  yesterday 
discussed  the  SALT  talks,  the  White  House 
said,  but  no  details  were  made  public. 

\Vhite  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler  was  asked  whether  the  Cabinet  had 
discussed  Mr.  Nixon's  decision,  as  reported  In 
Thursday's  editions  of  The  Washington  Post, 
to  seek  a  limited  rather  than  a  comprehen- 
sive SALT  agreement.  Ziegler  said  SALT  was 
discussed  but  that  "any  discussion  on  our 
part.  It  Is  felt,  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  the  talks." 

American  and  Soviet  negotiators  yesterday 
held  their  23d  Vienna  meeting,  a  75-m!nute 
session  at  the  Soviet  embassy  followed  by 
lunch.  United  Press  International  said  the 
main  dish  was  roast  turkey.  The  next  meet- 
ing win  be  held  Tuesday. 


Nothing  was  said  about  how  long  the 
Vienna  phase  will  continue  before  a  summer 
break  and  a  previously  agreed  resumption  of 
the  talks  in  Helsinki.  The  American  delega- 
tion is  prepared  to  continue  Into  August,  but 
that  is  the  normal  Soviet  vacation  period. 

What  effect,  if  any,  the  new  SS-9  deploy, 
ment  data  will  have  on  SALT  is  unclear. 
Some  here  guessed  that  Moscow  wants  to 
keep  the  pressure  on  Washington  by  con- 
tinued deployment,  which  the  U.S.  wants 
halted.  Just  as  Washington  tries  to  keep  the 
heat  on  Moscow  by  going  ahead  with  the 
Safeguard  ABM  program,  which  the  Soviets 
want  halted. 
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PROSPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R. 
17654,  CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 
BILL 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OP   ^fEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  amendment 
to  H.R,  17654  which  are  being  offered  by 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Congressmen  who 
have  been  meeting  for  some  time  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  constructive  thrust  of  this  Rules 
Committee's  Reorganization  bill,  I  am 
attaching  hereto  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ments. Each  one  is  numbered  for  identifi- 
cation purposes.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  refer  to  these  amendments  before 
and  during  the  efforts  that  will  be  made 
to  amend  H.R.  17654  tomorrow,  and 
afterward  if  the  process  has  not  been 
completed  tomorrow.  An  amendment  to 
title  IV  on  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Operations  of  the  Congress  haa 
not  yet  been  completed  as  to  technical 
wording. 

In  Amendment  No.  1  only  the  italicized 
portion  is  new  material. 

The  amendments  follow: 

Hecobo  Teller  Votes 
[Amendment  to  be  offered  by  O'Nxnx  and 

GtTBSEB] 

On  page  47,  Immediately  below  line  6, 
Insert  the  following: 

RECORDING    TELLER    VOTES 

Sec.  123.  Clause  5  of  RtUe  I  of  the  RulM 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amendsd 
to  read  as  follows : 

"He  shall  rise  to  put  a  question,  but  mt,j 
state  it  sitting;  and  shall  put  questions  In 
this  form,  to  wit:  'As  many  as  are  in  favor 
(as  the  question  may  be) ,  say  Aye;'  and  after 
the  affirmative  voice  is  expressed,  'As  many 
as  are  opposed,  say  No;'  If  he  doubts,  or  a 
division  is  called  for,  the  House  shall  divide; 
those  In  the  affirmative  of  the  question  shill 
first  rise  from  their  seats,  and  then  those 
In  the  negative;  If  he  still  doubts,  or  a  count 
Is  required  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quonim, 
he  shall  name  one  or  more  from  each  side 
of  the  question  to  tell  the  Members  in  the 
affirmative  and  negative;  which  being  re- 
ported, he  shall  rise  and  state  the  decision. 
//  before  tellers  are  named  any  Member  re- 
quests tellers  with  clerks  and  that  requert 
is  supported  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum 
the  names  of  those  voting  on  each  side  of 
the  question  shall  be  entered  in  the  Jowmei. 
Members  shall  have  not  less  than  tteelve 
minutes  from  the  naming  of  tellers  tp<rt 
clerks  to  be  counted."  And  make  the  appro- 
priate technical  ch&nges  In  section  numben 
and  references. 


Recommit   With   Instructions 
(Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Harvey,  Meeds, 
MiKVA,  and  Sam  Steiger) 

On  page  47,  immediately  below  Une  5.  in- 
sert the  following; 

DEBATE   Tl.ME    ON    MOTIONS    TO    RECOMMIT    WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS 

Sec  123.  Clause  4  of  Rule  XVI  of  the  Rules 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  'It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  close 
debate  on  any  such  motion  to  recommit  with 
Instructions  for  ten  minutes,  one-half  of  such 
tinae  to  be  given  to  debate  by  the  proponent, 
and  one-half  to  debate  in  opposition  to  the 
motion." 

And  make  the  appropriate  technical 
changes  in  section  numbers  and  references. 

Quorum  Calls 

lAmendment  To  be  offered  by  White,  Blester 
Udall,  andTaft) 

On  page  36,  immediately  below  line  24, 
insert  the  following : 

Expeditious  conduct  of  calls  of  the  House, 
(Bi  Clause  2,  Rule  XV  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  the  numeral  "2"  and 
'■(al"  and  Clause  2  of  Rule  XV  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■  lb)  When  a  call  of  the  House  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  is  ordered,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  his  discretion  may   order  the   Clerk 
of  the  House  to  lay  out  tally  sheets  on  which 
the  presence  of  the  members  shall  be  rec- 
orded by  the  Clerk  or  the  respective  member. 
When  a  quorum  has  been  recorded,  which  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  shall  be 
100  Members,    the    Clerk   shall    advise    the 
Speaker    or    Chairman    of    this    fact,    after 
which  it   shall   be   in   order   to   entertain   a 
motion   to   dispense    with   further   proceed- 
ings under    the   call,   and    business   of   the 
House  or  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  shall 
then  resume;  however,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
minutes   from   the   commencement    of   said 
quorum  call  members  who  are  present  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  said   thirty  minutes 
may  have   their  presence   recorded   on   said 
tAlly  sheets.   Absent   members  shall    be   re- 
corded m  the  Journal  of  the  House." 

(bi  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXIII  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  at  Representatives  is  amended 
as  foKows : 

2.  Unless  the  Chairman  invokes  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  call  of  the  roll  under  Rule 
^Vlh),  whenever  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  or  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  finds  itself  without  a  quorum, 
'■Wch  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  Mem- 
bers, the  Chairman  shall  cause  the  roll  to 
M  called,  and  thereupon  the  committee  shall 
n^e,  and  the  Chairman  shall  report  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  the  House,  which 
Shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal,  but  if  on 
such  call  a  quorum  shall  appear,  the  com- 
mittee shall  thereupon  resume  its  sitting 
Wthout  further  order  of  the  House." 

And  make  the  necessary  conforming  and 
technical  changes  in  the  table  of  contents, 
section  numbers  and  references,  and  other 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 
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And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  In  the  bill. 

DiscLostTRE  OP  Roll  Call  Votes  on  Measures 

AND  Matters  in  Committees 

[Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Pascell, 

Stafford,  Reuss  and  Wyatt] 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  3  to  10,  In- 
clusive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(b)  Clause  27(b)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  result  of  each  roll  call  vote  in  anv  meet- 
ing of  any  committee  shall  be  made  available 
by  that  committee  for  Inspection  by  the  pub- 
lic at  reasonable  times  In  the  ofUces  of  that 
committee.  Information  so  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  shall  Include  a  description  of 
the  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  prop- 
osition and  the  name  of  each  Member  vot- 
ing for  and  each  Member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  Members  present  but  not 
voting." 

And  make  the  appropriate  r.nd  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill 
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Conference  Reports 
[Amendment    to    be    offered    by    Brademas, 
COUGHLIN,  Erlenborn.  and  Stokes  ) 

On  page  40,  strike  out  lines  18  to  22,  in- 
clusive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(2)  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXVIU  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"2.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  conference  unless 
such  report  and  the  accompanving  statement 
shall  have  been  printed  In  the  Record  at 
least  three  calendar  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidavsi  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  such  report  by  the 
House:  but  this  provision  does  not  apply  dur- 
ing the  last  SIX  days  of  the  session.  Nor  shall 
it  be  in  order  to  consider  anv  conference  re- 
port unless  copies  of  the  report  and  accom- 
panying statement  are  then  available  on  the 
floor.  The  time  allotted  for  debate  In  the 
consideration  of  any  such  report  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  maioritv  party 
and  the  minority  party." 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 


Committee  Investigative  Funds 
[Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Cleveland, 
Thompson.  Schwengel,  and  Waggonner] 
On  page  23,  line  15,  strike  out  the  words 
"and  shall  receive  fair  consideration  in", 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"not  less  than  one-third  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for". 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  In   the   bill. 

Open  Committee  Hearings 

(Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Hathaway, 

Hansen,  and  Harrington] 

On  page  26,  strike  out  lines  13  to  15,  in- 
clusive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each 
committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  un- 
less the  committee,  in  open  session  and  with 
a  quorum  present,  determines,  by  roll  call 
vote,  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public." 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 


Open  Commfttee  Business  Meetings 

(Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Hansen, 
Harrington  and  Hathaway  | 
On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  9  to  11,  inclu- 
sive, and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
<f)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
ousiness  of  each  standing  committee  shall  be 
°Pen  to  the  public  unless  the  committee,  in 
"pen  session   and   with   a   quorum   present, 
aetermines.  by  roll  call  vote,  that  all  or  part 
"I  taje  remainder  of  that  meeting  on  that  day 
snail  be  closed  to  the  public." 
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Debate  Time  on  Printed  Amendments 
[Amendments  to  be  offered  by  Pike,  Jack 

Edwards,    Wm.    Ford,   Railsback.    Lowen- 

STEiN,  und  Rosenthal] 

On  page  39,  Immediately  below  line  4,  in- 
sert the  following : 
debate   time    under    five-minute   rule   for 

amendments  previously  printed  in  con- 
gressional record 

Sec.  119.  Clause  6  of  Rule  XXIII  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "However,  in  any 
case.  If  the  exact  text  of  any  amendment 
offered  by  any  Member  shall  have  been 
printed,  at  his  request,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  then  current  session  of  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  offering  of  that  amend- 
ment by  that  Member,  it  always  shall  be  In 
order  to  debate  such  amendment  for  ten 
minutes  before  the  vote  Is  taken  on  such 
amendment,  one-half  of  such  time  to  be 
given  to  the  proponent,  and  one-half  to  de- 
bate in  opposition  to  such  amendment;  and 
debate  may  not  be  closed  under  this  clause 
with  respect  to  such  amendment;  and  any 
decision  adopted  to  close  debate  under  this 
clause  shall  be  considered  to  include  an  addi- 
tional ten  minutes  for  debate  on  anv  such 
amendment." 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 


CoMMm-EE   Professional    and    Clerical 
Staffing 
(Amendment    to    be    offered    bv    Cleveland 
Frank    Thompson.    Schwengel    and    Wag- 
gonner] 

In  title  III  strike  out  everything  after  the 
period  in  line  4.  on  page  74.  through  line  10, 
on  page  77.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(aid)  The  majority  party  members  of 
each  standing  committee  maV  appoint,  by 
majority  vote  of  those  members  not  more 
than  four  professional  staff  members  Each 
professional  staff  member  appointed  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  assigned  the 
chairman,  or  as  the  majority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  consider  advisable 

"(2)  The  minority  party  members  of  each 
standing  committee  may  appoint,  by  major- 
ity vote  of  those  members,  not  more  than 
two  professional  staff  members  Each  profes- 
sional staff  member  appointed  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  assigned  to  such  com- 
mittee business  as  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers Of  the  committee  consider  advisable. 

"(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of 
each  standing  committee— 

"(A)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  solely  based  on  their  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  nosl- 
tlons; 

"(B(  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other 
than  committee  business;  and 

"  I C )  shall  not  be  assigned  anv  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  committee  business 
"1 4)  Services  of  the  professional  staff 
members  of  each  standing  committee  may 
be  terminated  by  majoritv  vote  of  the  party 
members  of  the  party  which  appointed  them. 
"(5)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1), 
(2)  and  (4)  of  this  paragraph  do  not  applv 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  which  may  appoint,  bv  majority 
vote  of  the  committee,  not  more  than  six 
professional  staff  members  to  be  assigned  to 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mlnorltv  party 
member  of  such  committee,  as  the  commit- 
tee considers  advisable.  Professional  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation.  Services  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  members  of  such  committee  may 
be  terminated  by  majoritv  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"(b)(1)  The  majority  party  members  of 
each  standing  committee  may  appoint,  by 
majority  vote  of  those  members,  a  clerical 
staff  to  consist  of  not  more  than  five  clerks, 
to  be  attached  to  the  chairman  and  to  the 
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professional  staff,  as  the  majority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  consider  advisable. 
The  clerical  staff  shall  handle  committee 
correspondence  and  stenographic  work  for 
the  professional  staff  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority party  and  for  the  chairman. 

"(2)  The  minority  party  members  of  each 
standing  committee  many  appoint,  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  thoee  members,  one  clerical 
staff  person,  who  shall  handle  committee 
correspondence  and  stenographic  work  for 
the  minority  party  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  for  the  professional  staff  appointed 
by  the  minority  party  on  matters  related  to 
committee  work. 

"(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  members 
of  each  standing  committee  may  be  termi- 
nated by  majority  vote  of  the  party  members 
of  the  party  which  appointed  them. 

"(4)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  or  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  which  latter  com- 
mittee may  appoint,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  not  more  than  six  clerical  staff 
members  to  handle  committee  correspond- 
ence and  stenographic  work  both  for  the 
committee  staff  and  for  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  party  member  of  mat- 
ters related  to  committee  work.  Services  of 
the  clerical  staff  members  of  such  commit- 
tee may  be  terminated  by  majority  vote  of 
the  committee." 

Section  302(c)  is  amended  by  striking  on 
page  77.  lines  15  to  21,  inclusive,  and  up  to 
and  Including  the  word  "The"  In  line  22,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  If  there  is  no  vacancy  to  which  an 
appointment  may  be  made  for  professional 
or  clerical  staff  to  serve  the  minority  party 
members  of  a  standing  committee  under 
paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  clause,  such 
staff  shall  nevertheless  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  party  members  of  such  committee. 
Each". 

Section  302 1 c)  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing on  page  78,  in  line  9,  "pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest"; by  striking  in  line  14,  "flxlng  his  rate 
of  pay;  the";  by  striking  in  line  19,  "request 
under  either  of ';  and  by  striking  in  line  22, 
the  number  "  (1 1 "  In  both  instances  where  it 
appears,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
nximber  "(2) ". 


RECORDING  TELLER  VOTES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
this  week  is  considering  the  most  com- 
prehensive reorganization  plan  for  its 
operations  since  the  landmark  reorga- 
nization plan  of  1946. 

One  of  the  key  issues  sought  to  be  re- 
solved in  the  pending  bill  is  the  present 
system  which  forbids  a  record  vote  on 
amendments  considered  during  general 
debate  in  the  House. 

The  maximum  action  that  Members 
can  take  now  is  to  ask  for  a  teller  vote. 
What  this  means  is  that  Members  pro- 
ceed up  the  middle  aisle  and  are  coimted 
by  tellers  named  by  the  incumbent  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  No  names  are  recorded. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  this  teller  vote 
be  recorded  if  20  percent  of  a  committee 
quorum — that  means  at  least  20  Mem- 
bers— demand  a  recorded  vote. 

I  favor  this  procedure  and  it  should 
not  imduly  delay  the  progress  of  legisla- 
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tion  in  the  House.  A  teller  vote  usually 
takes  about  6  minutes.  A  recorded  teller 
vote,  as  proposed,  would  require  at  least 
12  minutes.  That  will  give  all  Members 
a  chance  to  be  recorded. 

On  amendments  that  are  adopted  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  Mem- 
bers always  can  seek  a  recorded  vote 
when  the  bill  goes  back  for  full  House 
action.  But  defeated  amendments  have 
no  standing  in  the  House  and  there  is  no 
record  as  to  how  Members  voted  in  Com- 
mittee. 

This  is  one  of  the  se\  eral  excellent  re- 
organizational  chaiiges  proposed  in  the 
legislation  before  us  this  week. 

As  for  the  recorded  teller  vote,  I  call 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
from  last  Saturday's  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Courier-Express,  as  follows: 

Good  Pl.'^n  To  End  Secret  Voting 
IN  Congress 

One  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
congressional-reorgauizaiion  bill  which  de- 
serves favorable  consideration  Is  that  which 
would,  in  most  ca.ses,  end  the  public  secrecy 
of  the  teller — or  non-record — vote  in  both 
houses.  This  is  the  practice  which  permits 
members  t-o  waik  down  the  aisle,  vote  for  or 
against  an  Item,  but  not  to  be  recorded  by 
name  in  the  public  record  as  to  how  they 
voted. 

The  "no-secrecy"  plan  is  being  pushed  by 
a  bip.ortisan  group,  including  Rep.  Barber  B. 
Conable  Jr.,  of  Western  New  York's  37th 
District.  Proponents  of  the  change  note  that 
in  the  past  year,  amendments  on  such  crucial 
Issues  as  deployment  of  ABM  missiles,  use  of 
American  troops  in  Laos  and  the  preventive- 
detention  section  of  the  anticrime  bill  were 
decided  In  the  House  without  a  public- 
record  vote.  The  list  of  such  decisions  in  t:)ast 
years  is  stagjrerlng. 

So,  although  there  are  obviously  conflict- 
ing Judgments  on  what  the  proposed  change 
will  do  to  lobbying  tactics  or  a  congressman's 
daily  schedule,  still  the  over-all  benefits  in 
the  form  of  public  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  such  maneuvers  as  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Cooper-Church  amendment  process, 
for  example,  shotild  outweigh  any  potential 
drawbacks.  The  revision,  therefore,  is  worthy 
of  adoption. 

This  is  particularly  apparent  when  it  is 
realized  that  it  will  not  abolish  the  teller  vote 
(or  the  voice  or  standing  vot«s  either)  en- 
tirely, but  instead  will  enable  any  group  of 
20  congressmen  to  request  and  receive  a 
formal  name-taking  count,  as  If  in  an  actual 
roll  call,  as  members  pass  the  clerk-tellers. 
Thus,  the  change  is  modest  but  in  tune  with 
other  reforms  In  the  main  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  expected  to  reach  the  House  floor  on 
July  13  or  shortly  thereafter. 


IS    THE    HOUSE    A    RUBBERSTAMP? 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent special  report  by  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  on  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess in  the  Hou.<^e  noted  that  because  of 
secrecy  and  other  undemocratic  pro- 
cedures most  Members  of  the  House  are 
"relegated  to  the  role  of  rubber-stamp- 
ing agreements  and  decisions  made  be- 
hind closed  doors." 

Last  Saturday  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  entitled   "Is  the 
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House  a  Rubber  Stamp?"  The  Times  edi- 
torial was  not  about  the  House  appro- 
priations process,  but  about  the  han- 
dling of  the  Cooper-Church  vote  in  the 
House  last  week.  The  "high-handed  par- 
liamentary tactics"  deplored  in  the  Times 
editorial,  however,  are  similar  to  those 
documented  by  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  report  on  the  appropriations 
prcxiess. 

The  tactics  employed  in  connection 
with  the  Cooper-Church  vote  were  also 
the  subject  of  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Post  on  Friday. 

It  is  such  procedures  as  these,  in  a 
body  which  has  always  prided  itself  on 
the  protection  of  minority  rights,  that 
have  necessitated  the  reform  proposals 
we  will  consider  this  week  as  amend- 
ments  to  H.R.  17654,  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization bill.  As  the  Post  editorial 
noted,  the  way  in  which  the  Cooper- 
Church  vote  was  handled  provides  "a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  need  for  con- 
gressional reform." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  editorials  in  two 
of  the  Nation's  leading  newspapers,  re- 
flect the  growing  concern  over  secrecy 
and  other  undemocratic  procedures  in 
an  institution  which  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers envisioned  would  be  "the  grand 
depository  of  democratic  principles  "  I 
insert  them  in  the  Record  and  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues: 

Is  THE  House  a  Rubber  St.miip? 

Efforts  to  reassert  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress in  vital  decisions  concerning  war  and 
peace  have  In  the  last  few  days  received  a 
double  blow  In  the  House  of  R«presenta. 
tives. 

By  rejecting,  in  a  procedural  vote,  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  restricting  the 
President's  authority  to  undertake  unilateral 
military  actions  In  Cambodia,  the  House  has 
reduced  the  chances  for  Inclusion  of  the 
amendment  in  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act. 

Even  more  serious  than  this  rejection, 
which  at  least  is  not  final.  Is  the  method  by 
which  It  was  achieved.  Through  high-handed 
parliamentary  tactics,  the  Old  Guard  con- 
servative leadership  of  both  parties  was  able 
to  force  this  critical  national  issue  to  a  vote 
without  even  a  minimum  of  debate. 

This  irresponsible  performance  throws  into 
question  the  competence  of  the  lower  cham- 
ber, at  least  under  its  present  rules  and 
leadership,  to  assume  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  sponsors  of  Cooper- 
Church  are  trying  to  restore  to  Congress.  The 
majority  of  House  members  and  their  lead- 
ers apparently  would  rather  pass  the  buck  to 
the  President  for  hard  decisions  affecting 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  constltuente. 
By  doing  so,  they  help  reduce  one  of  the 
world's  great  legislative  bodies  to  a  rubber 
stamp,  a  role  that  certainly  was  not  envi- 
sioned by  the  creators  of  the  American 
system   of  checks  and  balances. 

Fortunately  the  Senate,  which  deliberated 
for  seven  weeks  before  adopting  the  Cooper- 
Church  proposal.  Is  more  mindful  of  Its  obli- 
gations and  more  Jealous  of  its  prerogatives. 
Senate  champions  of  the  amendment  may 
yet  prevail  lii  conference  where  they  are  in 
a  position  to  block  the  military  sales  act 
altogether  If  the  Administration  does  not 
move  to  accommodate  their  legitimate  de- 
mands. 

The  Senate  again  demonstrated  Its  deter- 
mination to  revive  eroded  powers  yesterday 
when  it  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  second 
time  to  repeal  the  1964  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion. The  House  could  enhance  its  own  seii- 
respect  by  proceeding  now  to  eradicate  this 
Ill-advised  delegation  of  Congressional  au- 
thority. 
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Ending  Secrecy  in  the  House 
The  House  yesterday  inadvertently  obliged 
a  new  coalition  of  Congressional  reformers 
With  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  need  for 
Congressional  reform.  Denying  members  an 
opportunity  for  debate  and  withholding  ad- 
vance word  that  the  matter  was  scheduled, 
the  leaders  succeeded  in  forcing  a  precipitate 
vote  on  the  first  House  test  of  the  Senate's 
Cooper-Church  amendment;  opponents  of 
the  amendment  won. 

The  sorry  episode  followed  by  a  day  an 
announcement  that  a  bipartisan  group  plans 
next  wetk  to  push  for  major  alterations  in 
current  House  procedures.  Among  their  sug- 
gested reforms  are  advanced  scheduling  of 
votes  and  guarantees  of  ample  debating  time 
before  the  balloting.  Had  those  provisions 
been  policy,  yesterday's  demeaning  spectacle 
would  have  been  avoided — and  the  result 
perhaps  different. 

The  recommendations,  to  be  considered  by 
the  House  next  week,  are  primarily  aimed  at 
combating  the  secrecy  which  now  shrouds  so 
many  important  Congressional  functions, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  appropriations. 

One  key  proposal  would  direct  the  House. 
at  the  request  of  one-fifth  of  a  quorum,  to 
maintain  an  official  record  of  how  members 
voted  in  teller  votes.  Under  current  practice, 
a  teller  vote  is  taken  by  having  the  law- 
makers pas3  down  the  center  aisle  and  be 
counted  for  or  against.  Each  member's  deci- 
sion is  not  officially  recorded,  permitting  him 
the  luxury  of  keeping  his  stand  on  a  sen- 
sitive issue  from  becoming  publicly  known. 
This  provision  will  itself  be  voted  on  in  an 
unrecorded  teller  vote  next  week.  We  hope  it 
will  be  the  last. 


NEAL  MAXWELL— CHURCH  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Mormon  Church  has  long  been  noted 
for  the  importance  it  places  on  education. 
Its  educational  programs  are  growing 
rapidly,  expanding  into  all  parts  of  the 
world.  To  coordinate  this  challenging  en- 
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terprise  the  church  has  appointed  a  very 
capable  man.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  in  the  Deseret  News,  com- 
menting on  the  recent  appwintment  of 
Neal  Maxwell  as  church  commissioner 
of  education: 

Neal  Maxwell's  Bio  Job:  World  Is  Hi.s 

Campus 
The  appointment  of  Neal  A.  Maxwell  as 
Church   Commissioner   of  Education   brings 
together  a  man  who's  used  to  meeting  chal- 
lenges and  a  program  that  faces  them. 

For  the  most  part,  the  challenges  confront- 
ing the  schools,  seminaries,  and  institutes  of 
religion  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Samts  are  the  happy  kind  brought 
on  by  growth  and  progress. 

In  the  i>ast  decade  the  institutes  and  semi- 
naries have  seen  their  enrollments  mushroom 
from  67,408  to  a  total  of  162,369  students. 
This  growth  reflects  the  growth  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  thirst  for  learning. 

When  enrollments  In  colleges  and  other 
Church  schools  are  Included,  the  Church 
education  system  encompasses  some  300.000 
students  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

But  even  the  great  number  of  lives  he  will 
influence  doesn't  reflect  the  full  scope  and 
complexity  of  the  task  Neal  Maxwell  is  tak- 
ing on  as  Church  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Here  Is  an  education  system  that  ranges 
from  grade  schools  through  graduate  school, 
from  classes  with  only  a  handful  of  students 
to  the  largest  privately  owned  school  In  the 
U.S.  (Brlgham  Young  University),  from  vo- 
cational education  to  education  for  the 
professions,  from  secular  subjects  to  re- 
ligion— and  the  world  is  its  campus. 

Just  coordinating  an  education  system 
this  varied  and  farflung.  together  with  mak- 
ing sure  it  keeps  on  growing,  is  a  towering 
task  in  itself,  but  there's  much  more  to  the 
challenge. 

BYU  has  absorbed  Just  about  all  the  stu- 
dents it  can.  and  the  Church  education  sys- 
tem has  some  bsisic  decisions  to  make  about 
where  and  how  to  allocate  its  resources  in 
making  sure  young  Mormons  get  a  moral  and 
spiritual  education  as  well  as  a  mental  and 
physical  education. 

Moreover,  while  this  generation  of  young 
people  is  exceptionally  rich  with  promise,  it 
also  is  exceptionally  beset  by  unsettling  tests 
of  faith  in  an  era  of  uncertalntv  and  Insta- 
bility. 
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To  this  stimulating  set  of  challenges.  Neal 
Maxwell  brings  an  outstanding  record  of  lead- 
ership as  a  university  administrator  and  edu- 
cator, civic  leader,  and  Church  worker.  Head 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Area  United  Fund  the  first 
year  it  raised  more  than  $1  million,  chair- 
man of  the  Utah  Coiwtitutional  Revision 
Commission,  and  a  Regional  Representative 
of  the  Council  of  T-welve  Apostles,  he  rose  to 
the  post  of  executive  vice  president  of  the 
University  of  Utah.  Here  Is  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  set  lofty  goals,  work  toward  them, 
and  enlist  many  minds  and  talents  on  behalf 
of  community  betterment. 

The  LDS  Church  has  long  been  noted  for 
the  Importance  it  places  on  education.  As 
Neal  Maxwell  prepares  to  assume  his  new 
responsibilities,  they  seem  bound  to  become 
even  more  important  as  the  Church  con- 
tinues to  grow  along  with  the  emphasis  on 
education. 


COMPARATIVE  TABLES  FOR  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  VERSIONS  OF  OF- 
FICE OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL  FOR  FISCAL   1971 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


Or     INDL-iNA 

IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
14,  1970,  House  and  Senate  conferees  will 
begin  to  resolve  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Office 
of  Education  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1971— H.R.  16916. 

I  again  would  call  attention  to  the 
comparative  tables — which  I  placed  in 
the  Record  of  July  9  and  which  were 
printed  in  the  July  10  Record — whicli 
provide  State-by-State  figures  showing 
the  amounts  contained  in  the  two  bills 
passed  by  the  Hoase  and  the  Senate  for 
fiscal  1971  for  each  program  admini.':- 
t«red  by  the  OfBce  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  for  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  were  omitted  inad- 
vertently last  Thursday,  and  I  insert 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEAtTH,  EDUCATION.  ANO  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appfci- 
pnation  attef 

2-percent       1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
tlementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Basic  grants  .   

State  administrative  expenses. 

PL  B:  Special  incentive  grants. 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ES  EA  1 1 1) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815)        

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)        

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects _  ....'."'. 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  HI): 

Grants  to  States..   

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools... 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V)      .'. '.". 

Planning  and  evaluation 


$1,431,723 
150,000 


$1.627, 7!  2 
150.000 


Jl.  594.  736 
150,000 


$1,839,186 
150.000 


$1,806,173 
150.000 


815.216 

1.065.756 
-9.245 
168.878 

269,677 


665,545 

2,  059, 000 
6.000  , 
146, 053 

269,677 


682,108 


737,109 
1,785,000 


274, 924 
271.088 


274,924 
271,098 


778.917 

2,  765,  000 

'    274,924 

310,107 


257,968 

2.970 

13,333 

55, 921 


118,824 


13.333 

50.000 
100.000 


100,000 


59,825 
"  i3.'333' 

'ioo.ooo" 


262. 720 


13,333 

67.609 

100,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


5,222.197 


5,  206. 144 


3.072.856 


5,230.465 


6.  528.  783 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  mnovation 


100,000 

73.850 


100,000 


101,537 


200,000 


200,000 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped. 


173.850 


100,000 


101,537 


200.000 


200.000 


XUM 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,   EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF   1971   BUDGET   ESTIMATES-Continued 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Continued 
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Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2percent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
VocatiO'-.oi  and  adult  education : 

Grants  to  Stales  (pt   8)  _,.  

State  ad.rory  councils  ".     .\ 

Pfosr^ms  tor  students  wilti  special  needs  (pf.  S)  '......  '.'..... 

Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt.  C) 

Innoaaton  (pt  D).  .__ \_\_\ 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pL  F). ...'.'.'.'.......'... 

Cooperative  education  (pf.  G).  ""' 

Work-study  (pt   H)   ._. '"""I""""" 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States. 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


J975, 353 


26, 550 


,  058,  551 
31.068 
58.485 

15,000 
?08,  006 

51,592 
211,228 


153,033 


13,850  I 
160,283 


$1,058,551 
31,068 
58.485 

246, 673 

51.592 

243.450 

168,945 


$1,230,632 
31,068 
68,817 

230.561 

60,206 

225,728 

17.923 

168,945 


Senate 
allowance 


$1,097  643 
31,068 
68.817 
119,221 
217,672 
86, 039 
25,728 
17  923 


168,945 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


1, 154, 936 


1,803,063 


1,858,764 


2, 033,  880 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV  A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans, 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  (or  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments. 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search , 

InstitLlional  assistance. 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual.    .  ..  

Permanent.      ..  

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies  

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  103). 


2,033,056 


656.  280 
766,819 

804,338 


'  259, 748 
484,  432 

785,  378 


1  330.  599 
514,123 

731,887 


1256,011 
508,  982 

955,  522 


'  330,  599 
559. 879 

1,015,645 


35,014 


161,480 
50,000 

215,000 
50,  731 


164,432 
50.  000 


50,  000 


150,935 
50,  000 


164.432 
50, 000 


168,618 


169,813 


Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 835  235  105  932  in?'o« 

FA   II).. '  lU3,33i 


Graduate  facilities  (HE 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEa  IV;  EPDA  pt.  E). 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


44,  491 

61,584 

366. 300 


-61,000 


57, 148 


57, 148 


57,148 
59,689 


4,047.272 


2, 079,  540 


1,683,757 


1,978,598 


2,513,137 


Education  professions  development; 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs. 
Teacher  Corps. -. .   


147,716 
281,745 


135,038 


133, 287 


133,287 


133,287 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


429, 461 


135,  038 


133,287 


133,287 


133,287 


Community  education; 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) _ 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  1 1 -A). 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) ._ 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities. ._ 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I)... 

Subtotal,  community  education _ 

Research  and  development' 

Educational  laboratories  .  

Research  and  development  centers .,, 

Subtotal,  research  and  development _ 

Civil  rights  education 


199,116 

181,596 

181.596 

199,116 

40, 537 

40,  537 

40, 537 

40,537 

39, 509 

39. 509 

39, 509 

39,509 

25,047 

25,047 

25,047 

25.047 

152,108 

91,905  .... 

82, 535 

117.971  .... 

199.116 

40,537 
39,  509 
25,047 
%,503 


114,625 


114,625 


114,912 


114,912 


688,913 


493,219 


286, 689 


501,657 


515,624 


Total,  Office  ot  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis  •. 


11.716,629 
10, 514, 434 


9, 822, 004 
9, 822, 004 


7,136,890 
7,136,890 


10,077,887 
10,077,887 


11,923.887 
11,923,887 


'  ^''^''^Lrn^'  awards  only.  distribution  cannot  be  predicted  m  advance,  and  therefore,  is  not  shown  in  the  1970  and  1971 

-  The  1969  actual  column  shows  obligations  for  project  type  programs  where  the  Stale-by-State    column.  For  this  reason  the  1969  comparable  figure  excludes  obligations  for  project  type  programs. 


"RAILROAD  MANIPULATIONS,"  AN 
EDITORIAL  IN  THE  SOUTH  BEND 
TRIBUNE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDI.AN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  concerning  the  present 
difficulties  of  the  Perm  Central  Railroad 
was  published  on  July  1,  1970,  in  the 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Tribune. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Railroad  Manipulations 

The  more  questions  that  come  to  light 
concerning  the  Penn  Central  R.R.'s  bank- 
ruptcy, the  uneasler  we  feel,  both  about  the 
future  ol  its  rail  service  In  this  area  and 


about  the  financial  manipulations  behind 
the  bankruptcy. 

.A  thorough  congressional  investigation  Is 
needed  into  the  Perm  Central  in  particular 
and    the  railroad   industry  as  a  whole. 

An  effort  to  bail  out  Penn  Central  and 
other  ailing  railroads  with  a  federal  loan  pro- 
ijram  of  $750  million  Is  being  propased  In 
Congress. 

Since  this  money  would  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  us  taxpayers,  we  deserve  a  full 
report  on  the  companies  that  want  to  bor- 
row it.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  some 
of  it  never  would  be  repaid. 

It  was  the  railroad  subsidiary  of  the  over- 
all Penn  Central  Co.  that  declared  bank- 
ruptcy, not  the  master  company.  The  latter 
has  many  lucrative  investments  in  other 
fields.  Including  ownership  of  several  large 
office  buildings  in  midtown  Manhattan.  To- 
tal assets  of  Penn  Central  are  estimated 
around  $7  billion. 

The  public  should  be  told  about  the  intri- 


cate bookkeeping  and  fund  transfer  opera- 
tions involving  relationships  between  the 
bankrupt  railroad  operation  and  the  com- 
pany's other  possessions.  Also,  light  should 
be  shed  on  the  complex  financing  arrange- 
ments between  Penn  Central  and  77  of  the 
country's  large  banks. 

Penn  Central  Isn't  the  only  railroad  that 
needs  scrutiny.  Others  have  been  playing 
the  conglomerate  game,  too.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  Investigating  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Co.,  which 
ICC  staff  documents  assert  Is  using  assets 
from  its  transportation  business  to  ptychase 
unrelated  companies. 

On  the  level  of  passenger  service,  where 
operations  are  most  visible  to  the  public, 
more  questions  arise.  Penn  Central  does  ev- 
erything It  can  to  discourage  passengers  from 
riding  Its  trains,  then  seeks  to  cancel  the 
trains  because  they  aren't  patronized. 

Yet  Santa  Pe  trains  between  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  are  running  so  full  In  summer 
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that  at  times  every  seat  is  sold  out  In  ad- 
vance. Trips  are  fast  and  service  is  as  good 
as  it  was  20  years  ago.  How  can  these  con- 
trasts be  explained? 

.In  Important  issue  of  principle  arises 
when  Congress  proposes  to  make  huge  loans 
of  public  money  to  assist  floundering  pri- 
vate companies.  The  problems  of  principle 
are  complicated  by  grave  doubts  about  the 
safety  of  the  loans. 

Before  Congress  agrees  to  underwrite  any 
railroads,  it  should  give  their  affairs  a  thor- 
ough airing.  We  may  learn  surprising  things 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Nation  needs  responsive  and  respon- 

nH^v,  ,''".°r'^''^''°^^  ^*  t^«  ExectTtive 
and  the  legislative  levels.  The  place  to  start 
Is   at    the   polls. 


AT  LEAST  DON'T  HELP  THE  BEAR! 


LET'S    FINISH    THE    JOB 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13.  1970 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  of  late  from  the  National 
Democratic  Chairman  about  the  short- 
comings of  the  Nixon  administration  He 
even  had  the  courage,  if  that  is  the  right 
word,  and  I  doubt  it,  to  castigate  the 
President  for  not  dealing  adequately  with 
inflation.  And  this  at  a  time  when  his  own 
party  members  in  Congress  are  adding 
new  spending  to  the  Nixon  budget  almost 
daUy— thus  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  in- 
flationary fires.  Aside  from  this,  the  ma- 
jority Members  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
a  kind  of  legislative  paralysis.  This  is 
pomted  out  clearly  in  an  editorial  from 
the  current  issue  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee's  weekly  Newslet- 
ter, which  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record. 

Let's  Finish  the  Job 
In  the  Book  of  Common  Praver,  a  line  goes  ■ 
•We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  have  done;  and  we  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done  " 

These  words  are  an  apt  description  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  this  91st  Congress 
And  they  are  a  reminder  to  the  voters  of  this 
vast  land  that  the  elections  in  November  are 
an  opportunity  to  complete  a  task  of  change- 
over in  Government  that  they  began  two 
years  ago.  In  1968,  the  American  public  voted 
lor  a  change— for  new  directions,  new  lead- 
ership, new  programs  and  new  approaches. 
They  re  not  getting  It  under  the  divided  svs- 
tem  in  Washington.  Congressional  Demo- 
wats,  in  their  efforts  to  undermine  the  Pres- 
ident, are  falling  the  people. 

Even  the  mechanics  of  Government  seem 
to  be  too  much  for  the  lackadaisical  Demo- 
cms  who  are  now  running  the  dilatory  91st 

Sf 'I'^.mf'^i  ^''"'^'"S  ^^''  y^^'  ^^  a 
^fi'  ^°i^llties  dependent  on  Pederal  pro- 
grams suffered  delays  and  setbacks  as  Con- 
P-Ks  shirked  Its  responsibility  and  failed  to 
«?rn  ''^""P"^^'"''^  measures  until  the  fiscal 
year  was  nearly  half  over.  The  record  this  year 

Julv  Tl'ik  ^^  ^^'^  '^^'^^^  >'^^^  =^arted  on 
enacted  "^  ^  ""^'^  appropriations  bill 

mfn^c?*'!''  "'^  J°^  ^^^^'l  ^°r  ^he  Nixon  Ad- 
fp^f  ^"'^  ^"""^  ^^«  Congress  working  to- 

d4  «r»  "''"^°*'  '^'^^'^  mistakes  of  the 
SlIhBofmH"'"'^'''  P'^^*'"^  problems  tackled 
wth  sound  programs,  and  future  ones  warded 
J^by^correctlve  action  and  far-sighted  leg- 

iob^^J"'''^,?^^  obviously  aren't  up  to  the 

reJ?4CL-'  '''"  '"'""''  '"  November 

Hard^Wuin^   footdraggers  In  Congress  with  a 

ara  bitting,  functioning  team  of  Republi- 

^Jho  Will  work  with  the  President'-not 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  once 
again  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  one 
undeniable  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  Mil- 
lions of  people  have  come  to  the  United 
btates  from  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  while  hardly  anyone  ha^  left 
America  and  started  life  anew  in  anv  part 
of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

The  1960  census  of  population  revealed 
that  19  percent  of  our  inhabitants  were 
of  foreign  stock.  Of  the  179,323,175  people 
residing  in  the  50  States  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia.  34.050.354  were  either  for- 
eign born  or  had  at  least  one  parent  of 
foreign  birth.  The  figures  for  1970  which 
are  now  being  compiled,  will  probably  not 
show  great  percentage  changes. 

These  figures  do  not  include  millions  of 
other  people  who  are  the  descendants  of 
immigrants  who  came  to  this  country  to 
escape  eariier  tyrannies  and  such  eco- 
nomic disasters  as  the  potato  famine  in 
Ireland.  Whether  Americans  of  foreign 
descent  arrived  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury or  eariier,  or  whether  they  came 
from  one  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  or  the 
other,  they  made  the  long  journev  to 
America  in  order  to  breathe  the  precious 
air  of  freedom,  to  enjoy  our  seemingly 
boundless  God-given  material  resources 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  under  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  census 
figures.  We  find  that  millions  of  our  fel- 
low-Americans came  here  from  the  cap- 
tive   nations— Poland.     Czechoslovakia 
Hungary.    Yugoslavia.    Lithuania     Ro- 
mania, China,  Latvia.  Estonia,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria.  North  Korea,  Albania 
North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  Millions  of 
others  came  from  the  country  that  was 
the  first  victim  of  the  Communist  terror 
Russia  Itself,   including  those  who  left 
Ukraine,  White  Ruthenia.  Armenia   Az- 
erbaijan. Georgia.  Idel-Ural,  Cossackia 
and  Turkestan.  Still  other  mUllons  left 
Fascist  Italy  and  National  Socialist  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  who  came  here  as  refugees  from 
communism,     national     socialism      and 
fascism   are   the   ones   who   incessantly 
downgrade  our  nation  by  ignoring  our 
successes  and  exaggerating  our  failures 
and  shortcomings.  They  are  not  the  ones 
who    shout    from    the    housetops    that 
America   is   a   poverty-stricken,   crime- 
ridden,   and  polluted  nation,  saturated 
with  hate,  and  that  its  leaders  are  obliv- 
ious to  the  sufferings  and  the  needs  of 
the  hungry,  the  ill,  and  the  aged. 

They  are  too  busy  working  to  support 
their  families,  bring  up  their  children 
to  fear  God  and  love  America,  and  serve 
their   communities    in    numerous    con- 
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structlve  ways  and  they  simply  do  not 
nave  time  to  waste  on  the  denigration  of 
America.  Many  of  them  fought  for  our 
Nation  in  wartime  and  they  will  continue 
to  serve  it  in  the  days  of  peace  that  we 
hope  and  pray  will  soon  be  here 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  when 
we  are  concentrating  upon  an  honorable 
extrication  from  our  entanglement  in 
i>outheast  Asia,  not  much  can  be  done  in 
a  positive  way  to  remove  the  shackles  of 
Communist  enslavement  from  the  billion 
or  more  people  who  dwell  beliind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  There  is,  however,  much  that  we 
can  do  in  a  negative  way 

t.7^  ^*?  l^'l^''^  ^^^  childish  drivel  that 
tells  us  that  the  Communists  are  mellow- 
ing. We  can  quit  paying  attention  to 
those  who  advocate  so-called  cultural 

l^^tZ^f-  ^^  '^"  ''""^  ^^^J^P^^S  stra- 
tegic materials  to  our  enemies,  bearing 
in  mind  that  all  useful  materials  are 
strategic  when  there  is  a  war  on 

Let  us  remember  the  old  storj-  about 
the  clergyman  who  took  refuge  from  a 
himgi-y  bear  by  climbing  a  tree.  In  his 
petition  for  help,  the  preacher  askpd  the 
Almighty  that,  if  He  could  not  help  him 
the  preacher,  "at  least,  doni  help  the 


TESTS  FOR  DRUNKENNESS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-^TIVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 
Mr^  ROBISON.   Mr.   Speaker,  in  the 
July  2,  1970  edition  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  there  appears  an  article 
dealing  with  drunk  drivers.  This  particu- 
ar  article  tells  of  the  efforts  of  States 
to  implement  drunk  driving  tests— com- 
monly breathalyzers— and  the  success  of 
those  efforts.  As  one  reads  through  the 
article  he  m'ist  be  impressed  with  the 
variations  in  policy  that  are  found  from 
one  State  to  another— both  as  to  the  re- 
quirement that  tests  be  taken  and  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  deemed  to  be  in- 
toxicating. 

I  offer  this  article  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  a  solu- 
tion can  be  found  to  stop  this  senseless 
slaughter  on  our  highways. 
Tests  For  Drunkenness:  There  Ought  to 
BE  A  Law— That  'Works  I 
(By  GuyHalverson) 
I  Note.— The  drunk  driver— kUler  of  28  000 
Americans  a  year— won't  be  curbed  until  state 
laws  both  enforce  breath  tests  on  drln^ne 
drivers  and  set  stiff  upper  limit.^  on  the  all 
cohol   content  In  the   blood,  safetv  experts 
say.  So  far  only  about  half  of  the  stktes  have 
adequate  laws.) 

New  Orleans.— "I  won't  take  It.  Go  awav  " 
he  Shouted  angrUy,  thrusting  a  clenched  fist 
toward  the  startled  policewoman. 

The  tall,  emaciated  looking  man  his 
shabby  clothes  caked  with  din  and  grease 
reeked  with  the  smell  of  alcohol-and  he' 
was  in  serious  trouble.  In  front  of  him  at  the 
main  lockup  of  the  New  Orleans  Police  De- 
partment was  a  breathalyzer  machine  used 
by  most  law-enforcement  agencies  to  meas- 
ure a  person's  blood-alcohol  level 

The  man  had  been  apprehended  earlier  in 
the  evening  careening  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
the  wrong  direction  down  a  one-way  street 
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But  fortunately  for  the  public,  Louisiana  has 
an  -implied  consent"  statute.  This  means 
in  effect  that  when  a  person  takes  out  an  op- 
erator's Ucense,  he  consents  to  take  a  chem- 
ical test  (blood,  urine,  or  breath),  ii  ar- 
rested for  drunk  driving.  If  he  refuses,  which 
is  the  suspect's  choice,  his  license  can  be 
suspended.  Louisiana  also  has  a  statute  de- 
fining what  constitutes  a  "presumptive  blood 
level  of  intoxication"— in  the  case  of  this 

state.  .10  percent.  ,  »    »„ 

The  same  kind  of  crusading  zeal,  safety  ex- 
perts say.  that  marked  the  federal  govern- 
ment's routing  of  cigarette  advertising  from 
alrr^aves  Is  needed  to  badger  states  into 
adopting  the  stlffest  possible  presumptive 
blood-level  laws. 

AMERICAN  HODGEPODGE 

Because  this  man.  barely  able  to  stand  and 
obvlouslv  Intoxicated,  refused  to  take  the 
breathalyzer  test,  he  lost  his  driver's  license. 
Theoretically,  at  least,  that  meant  a  major 
vlctorv  In  the  war  against  the  drunk  driver. 
But  such  victories,  one  quickly  learns  after 
traveling  throughout  the  United  States,  are 
neither  common  nor  uniform.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  Is  a  hodgepodge  of  laws  and 
practices  when  it  comes  to  the  drunk  driver, 
depending  upon  just  which  state  you  are  In 
and  which  patrolman  you  happen  to  en- 
counter. 

TaVc  what  happened  not  so  long  ago  In 
nelgliboring  Mississippi.  A  police  officer,  look- 
ing in  his  rear-view  mirror,  notices  a  car  ap- 
parently hurtling  along  behind  him  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  As  the  officer  slackens  his 
speed,  the  approaching  car  does  the  same. 
After  the  vehicle  Is  abreast,  the  officer  pulls 
the  vehicle  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  finds 
an  attractive,  articulate  young  woman  be- 
hind the  wheel.  She  Is  fully  composed,  al- 
though he  notices  that  she  seems  a  bit  tired. 
Flndine  nothing  technically  wrong,  he  warns 
her  against  speeding  and  allows  her  to  drive 
off. 

Ten  minutes  later,  away  from  the  officer, 
the  young  woman,  who  In  fact  is  Intoxicated, 
as  a  breathalyzer  test  would  have  indicated, 
accelerates  until  she  is  whirling  along  at 
more  than  90  miles  an  hour.  She  can  barely 
see  the  highway  or  keep  her  eyes  open. 

She  becomes  a  casualty  in  a  major  accident. 

Unlike  Louisiana.  Mississippi  has  neither  a 
•presumptive  level  of  intoxication"  nor  an 
Implled-consent  statute.  Because  of  this,  the 
officer  was  reluctant  to  arrest  the  woman 
based  on  her  appearance  alone.  Yet  an  arrest 
might  have  prevented  the  accident. 

Though  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  each 
share  a  common  border,  they  are  in  fact  at 
two  opposite  ends  of  the  pole  when  it  comes 
to  highway-safety  legislation.  On  a  time 
scale.  Louisiana  is  in  the  present.  Mississippi's 
approach.  It  must  be  reluctantly  acknowl- 
edged, is  still  somewhere  in  the  mld-l940's. 
as  are  too  many  other  states. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Implled- 
consent  laws  and  statutory  levels  of  intoxica- 
tion are  significant  first  steps  in  curtailing 
the  mounting  death  rate  on  our  nation's 
battle-scarred  highways.  That  war  is  very 
real.  Last  year,  drunk  drivers  killed  more 
than  28.000  Americans,  (more  than  all  U.S. 
servicemen  killed  in  Vietnam  the  same  year) . 
caused  over  800.000  accidents,  and  rang  up 
economic  losses  estimated  at  $8  billion 

STATES   WITHOUT    STATUTES 

Highway-safety  experts  are  In  almost  total 
agreement  that  If  the  death  rate  Is  to  be 
significantly  reduced,  antl-drunk-drlver  leg- 
islation at  the  state  level  must  be  drastically 
tightened  and  upgraded — as  well  as  standard- 
ized throughout  the  nation. 

Four  states — Illinois,  Mississippi.  Montana. 
Wyoming— and  the  District  of  Columbia  still 
have  no  imnlled-consent  statutes. 

Three  states — Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  Mis- 
sissippi— still  have  no  presumptive  level  of 
intoxication.  In  some  21  states  and  the  Dis- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

trlct  of  Columbia,  moreover,  the  presumptive 
level  is  set  far  too  high— at  .15  percent- 
equivalent  to  attout  eight  shots  of  80-proof 
whiskey  or  eight  12-ounce  twttles  of  beer  for 
the  average  adult  male. 

In  a  number  of  states  with  .10  percent 
presumptive  levels,  the  law  needs  to  be 
strengthened  so  that  the  .10  percent  figure 
is  an  automatic,  no-nonsense,  cut-off  point, 
punishable  bv  fine  and  jail  conviction.  In 
Minnesota,  for  example,  the  current  law  says 
only  that  .10  may  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
being  "under  the  Influence." 

At  the  same  time,  many  safety  authorities 
insist  that  the  United  States  desperately 
needs  to  follow  the  European  lead  and  adopt 
highwav  prearrest  driver  breath  tests.  Pre- 
arrest  screening,  hov.ever,  has  triggered  a 
score  of  constitutional  doubts. 

For  years  the  only  way  that  a  patrolman 
could  Identify  a  drunk  driver  was  by  some 
type  of  objective  personal  evaluation,  such 
as  observing  erratic  driving  patterns,  slurred 
speech  or  flushed  face,  or  requiring  the  driver 
to  "walk  a  straight  line."  Btit  such  tests.  It  Is 
well  known  by  policing  agencies,  are  highly 
unreliable. 

Ex-alcoholics,  in  fact,  usually  scoff  out- 
right at  such  objective  criteria.  One  New 
"Vork  businessman,  a  recovered  alcoholic,  rec- 
ollects that  he  escaped  detection  from  a  large 
cluster  of  patrolmen  because  they  thotight 
he  was  under  shock  from  an  accident,  rather 
than  drunk,  as  he  was.  "I  had  driven  my  car 
into  the  town  pound,  yet,  still  no  police 
check  for  alcohol!  Can  you  imagine  that?"  he 
says.  "The  water  snapped  nie  back  to  a  facade 
of -instant  sobriety.'  Had  the  police  required 
a  chemical  test,  they  would  have  seen  how 
drunk  I  was." 

"A  police  officer  on  patrol  may  see  a  car 
weaving  and  It's  obvious  that  something  is 
wrong  "  says  Dr  Robert  P.  Borkensteln. 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  University  Depart- 
ment of  Forensic  Studies  and  a  leading  de- 
veloper of  the  f)olice  breathalyzer.  "But  most 
courts  demand  clear-cut  evidence  of  intoxl- 
oFUion  before  they'll  consider  conviction. 

"We  know  that  many  drinking  drivers  do 
not  show  evidence  of  drinking.  They  may 
only  show  aggressiveness,  which,  of  course, 
can  have  other  causes.  So  mere  aggressive 
driving,  plus  mild  personality  changes  in  an 
individual  whom  an  officer  doesn't  know.  Just 
usually  are  not  enough  to  convey  to  a  court 
the  information  needed  to  convict.  The  po- 
lice, in  effect,  are  saddled  with  using  crude 
arrest  criteria  developed  a  generation  back." 

EUROPEAN    LEVELS 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  United  States. 
most  European  nations  liave  long  held  that 
a  certain  level  of  alcohol  In  the  blood  con- 
s-ituted  a  highway  violation,  no  matter  how 
correct  one's  driving  habits.  In  East  Europe 
the  figure  is  very  stiff,  "satisfied  by  a  mere 
■-niff.  "  laughs  one  North  American  police  offi- 
cial. Poland.  Norway  and  Sweden  early  set 
the  level  at  .05  percent.  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria at  .08  percent,  Denmark  at  .10  percent. 
During  Atistria's  first  year  at  the  .08  level, 
accidents  plummeted  25  percent. 

Canada.  Great  Britain,  and  Australia  have 
also  set  the  level  at  .08  percent. 

In  1967  the  British  passed  the  landmark 
Road  Safety  Act,  considered  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  Important  single  piece  of  highway 
safety  legislation  in  the  world.  The  act  de- 
fined .08  percent  as  the  prestimptive  level 
of  intoxication  and  established  fines  and  im- 
prlsonm.ent.  as  well  as  possible  license  revo- 
cation, fur  offenders.  More  significantly,  the 
act  authorized  prearrest  chemical  tests. 

If  a  British  policeman  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  motorist  Is  under  the  In- 
fluence of  liquor,  has  committed  a  moving 
violation,  or  if  the  driver  is  in  some  type  of 
accident,  the  policeman  considering  arrest 
can  request  that  the  motorist  take  a  breath 
test  on  the  highway.  The  driver  can  refuse, 
subject  to  a  possible  fine.  If  the  test  reg- 
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Isters  positive  the  motorist  Is  then  arrested 
and  taken  to  a  station  house  where  he  Is 
given  the  more  formal  breathalyzer  test — 
the  t>-pe  administered  In  the  United  States 
only  after  arrest. 

The  British  prearrest  test  cannot  be  used 
as  court  evidence. 

Despite  an  initial  outcry  from  civil  liber- 
tarians and  liquor  Interest  (who  feared  a  loss 
of  business  from  the  new  law)  public  opinion 
quickly  lined  up  behind  the  Road  Act. 
Casualties  dropped  sharply,  and  some  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  act  has  reduced  the 
tendency  to  drink  and  then  drive. 

Chemical  testing  in  the  United  States, 
though  practiced  for  several  decades,  was 
given  a  great  boost  by  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  The  Safety  Act  authorized  by 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  post 
federal  standards  for  state  highway  programs. 
The  federal  standards  call  for  passage  of  both 
Implled-consent  statutes  and  a  .10  percent 
presumptive  level  of  Intoxication.  The  Uni- 
form 'Vehicle  Code,  compiled  with  by  about 
two-thirds  of  all  states,  also  calls  for  the  .10 
percent  level. 

While  more  than  half  the  states  have 
scrambled  on  the  bandwagon  to  adopt  Im- 
plled-consent statutes  during  the  past  three 
years  because  of  concerted  federal  pressures, 
most  have  poked,  rather  than  gallopped  Into 
action,  when  It  comes  to  the  presumptive 
levels. 

"Many  legislatures  just  have  no  conception 
what  these  percent  figures  mean  In  lives  lost," 
says  a  specialist  from  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Traffic  InsUtute.  "Tell  them  that 
you're  25  times  more  likely  to  have  an  ac- 
cident at  the  .15  level  than  at  the  lower 
European  limit  and  they  Just  shrug  their 
shoulders." 

By  early  1970,  only  one  state,  Utah,  had 
adopted  the  .08  European  level.  Roughly  half 
the  states  were  above  the  federal  standard  of 
.10  or  had  no  statutory  level  at  all.  Sensing  a 
coming  public  revulsion  against  the  drunk 
driver,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, including  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  its  affiliated  chapters,  and  private  in- 
surance companies,  are  hammering  together 
expensive  television  and  radio  campaigns  for 
more  comprehensive  legislation  at  the  state 
level. 

Intense  lobbying  Is  expected  In  a  score  of 
states  in  the  upcoming  1971  legislative  ses- 
sions. In  Michigan,  for  example,  a  strong 
campaign  Is  already  being  mounted  through 
billboards  and  ads  to  slash  the  presumptive 
level  from  the  present  .15  to  .10  percent,  as 
well  as  enact  legislation  requiring  mandatory 
blood  tests  on  all  victims  of  fatal  accidents 
and  all  drivers  who  survive  accidents. 

ACCIDENT   RATE    DECLINED 

A  bill  supported  by  Gov.  William  G.  Milll- 
ken  has  passed  the  Senate  but  Is  jammed  up 
In  House  committee  partly  because  of  back- 
stage opposition  of  the  liquor  industry. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  legislatures,  in- 
cluding Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  California. 
are  mulling  some  type  of  prearrest  testing 
along  the  lines  of  the  British  Road  Act.  Such 
testing  was  enacted  late  last  year  In  New  York 
State  and  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Under  the  Baton  Rouge  experiment,  under- 
taken m  cooperation  with  the  Insurance  In- 
stitute for  Highway  Safety,  the  city  can  levj-  a 
60-day  jail  sentence  and  a  $200  fine  against 
any  motorist  believed  drunk  who  refuses  to 
take  a  road  breathallzer  test.  More  than  232 
people  have  been  evaluated  as  of  this  writing, 
and  the  largest  chunk  of  them  have  registered 
positive.  Though  It  Is  still  too  early  to  gauge 
results,  local  Baton  Rouge  police  note  that 
the  December  accident  rate,  traditionally 
high,  scored  a  major  decline. 

In  spite  of  the  Baton  Rouge  and  New  York 
State  experiments,  however,  a  number  of 
legal  doubts  persist  alxsut  pretesting.  Includ- 
ing possible  violations  of  Fourth  Amendment 
protections  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure.  Fifth  Amendment  guarantees  against 
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self-incrimination,  and  abridgement  of  the 
due-process  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment. 

Advocates  of  testing  before  arrest  argue 
the  practice  is  merely  a  scientific  replace- 
ment of  the  traditional  roadside  sobriety 
checks,  such  as  picking  up  a  coin,  ajid 
shouldn't  be  viewed  as  "illegal  searches." 

PORTABLE   UNITS   URGED 

To  underscore  this  contention,  advocates 
note  that  state  courts  have  gradually  liberal- 
ized many  police  powers  on  the  highway  un- 
til today  an  officer,  among  other  things,  can 
request  a  license  check,  use  a  roadblock  for 
a  license  check,  and  even  require  that  a  ve- 
hicle be  weighed  to  see  If  It  meets  legal  road 
allowances.  Thus,  pretesting,  they  reason,  is 
the  next  logical  step  in  the  arrest  process. 

Whatever  the  eventual  legal  outcome  on 
pre-arrest  testing,  which  wiU  most  likely  be 
resolved  only  after  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
a  number  of  safety  experts,  including  In- 
dians University's  Dr.  Borkensteln,  believe 
that  development  of  small,  portable  chemical 
testing  units  opens  up  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  unexplored  new  areas  In  the  war 
against  the  drunk  driver. 

Dr.  Borkensteln  maintains  that  if  self- 
testing  devices  can  be  universally  distributed, 
5uc.>i  as  in  retail  outlets  or  taverns,  then  not 
only  can  the  drinking  public  be  shown  when 
they  are  approaching  the  "danger  level,"  but 
at  the  same  time,  a  new,  massive  coalition 
of  social  drinkers  (most  of  whom  seldom 
reach  the  statutory  presumptive  levels) ,  plus 
abstainers  will  be  created  that  would  swing 
behind  strong  legislative  sanctions. 

"We  could  make  deviant  drivers  a  virtual 
outgroup.  against  which  could  be  rallied  tre- 
mendous social  pressures.  That's  something 
that  just  isn't  happening  now,"  says  Dr. 
Borkensteln. 


LICENSE. — TO   DRINK? 

All  but  four  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  "implied  consent  laws."  which 
in  effect  mean  a  person  who  takes  out  a 
license  to  drive  also  consents  to  take  a  chem- 
ical test  If  arrested  for  drunk  driving.  But 
unless  the  legal  "presumptive  level"— blood- 
ilcohol  level  Indicating  Intoxication — is  down 
to  .10  percent,  the  consent  laws  lose  meaning. 
Research  shows  that  probability  of  accidents 
multiplies  rapidly  above  this  level.  Only  25 
states  have  the  10  percent  level.  Utah  has  a 
more  Ideal  low  of  .08  percent.  Three  states, 
however,  have  no  presumptive  level  whatso- 
ever. 


IMPORT    QUOTAS    AND    PRICES 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTuLay.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
6  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein.  president  of 
the  Nation-'Wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  delivered  a  good  review  on 
prices  and  import  quotas.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  call  attention  to  this  time- 
ly report  and  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Import  Quotas  and  Prices 
(A  Review  by  O.   R.   Strackbein,   president, 
the  Nation-Wide    Committee    en   Import- 
Export  Policy.  July  6,  1970) 
A  constant  pattern  of  comment  tells  us 
that  import  quotas  will  raise  domestic  prices 
Of  the  products  that  are  the  subject  of  such 
quotas. 

It  should  he  possible  to  test  the  sound- 
ness of  this  unsubstantiated  theory.  To  do 
so  we  should  trace  the  wholesale  price  trends 
01  products  that  are  "protected"  by  Import 
quotas  compared  with  this  price  trend  In 
general  and  the  price  on  particular  products 
«at  are  not  so  "protected." 


petroleum 

A  favorite  whipping  boy  is  oH,  or  petro- 
leum. An  import  quota  was  established  in 
1958,  first  on  a  voluntary  basis,  followed 
by  a  mandatory  quota,  effective  March  1959. 
The  wholesale  price  of  refined  petroleum 
products  expressed  in  an  index  form,  where 
1957-59  equals  100  had  risen  to  only  100  3 
in  1968  and  101.8  In  1969.  A  verv  recent 
rise  carried  the  level  to  104.2  in  Mav  1970. 
This  compared  with  an  index  for  all  com- 
modities, where  1957-59  again  Is  100  o^ 
108.8  In  1968.  113.0  in  1969  and  116  8  for 
May  1970. 

"All  commodities,"  of  course,  Include  those 
on  which  we  have  Import  quotas.  Therefore 
It  will  be  desirable  to  compare  the  refined 
petroleum  price  level  with  that  of  other  prod- 
ucts that  are  not  subject  to  an  import  quota. 
If  we  select  another  fuel,  namely,  coal  which 
has  no  Import  quoU  and  should  therefore 
not  be  free  to  move  upward  In  price  be- 
cause It  Is  not  "protected,"  we  find  a  sharp 
contrast.  The  wholesale  price  Index  had 
reached  107.1  in  1967.  rose  to  116.2  in  1969 
and  zoomed  to  146.9  In  May  1970. 

Surely  If  there  were  an  Import  quota  on 
coal,  the  quota  would  be  blamed  for  this 
runaway  price.  Obviously  other  factors  were 
at  work. 

We  find.  In  other  words,  that  the  whole- 
sale price  of  refined  petroleum  Increased  dis- 
tinctly less  than  wholesale  prices  of  all  com- 
modities and  very  much  less  than  the  price 
of  Its  competing  energy  fuel,  namely,  coal. 
(For  confirmation,  see  Survey  of  Current 
Btislness,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  June 
1970.  p.  S-8.) 

cotton  textiles 
Another  product  that  Is  the  subject  of  an 
Import  quota  or  Its  equivalent  is  cotton  tex- 
tiles. An  arrangement  was  made  with  Japan 
alone,  effective  January  1,  1957,  whereby  that 
country  restricted  its  cotton  textile  ex- 
ports to  this  country.  This  arrangement 
was  superseded  October  1,  1961,  with  the 
so-called  Long-Term  Arrangement  nego- 
tiated under  GATT.  This  arrangement  cov- 
ered some  30  countries  smd  about  90 '"r  of 
OUT  total  cotton  textile  Imports. 

The  wholesale  price  of  cotton  products 
(1957-59  equaling  lOOi  was  105.2  in  1968.  In 
1969  it  remained  at  105.2  and  In  May  1970 
stood  at  105.8. 

Once  more  we  encounter  a  very  moderate 
price  rise  compared  with  the  general  com- 
modity wholesale  price-level,  which,  as  we 
saw,  had  risen  to  116.8  in  May  1970.  (Refer- 
ence: same,  p.  S-9.) 

Wool  products,  which  are  not  under  quota 
restrictions,  had  an  Index  level  of  103.7  in 
1968,  compared  with  105.2  for  cotton  prod- 
ucts or  only  1.5  below  cotton  products.  T'he 
index  roee  to  104.6  In  1969  but  fell  to  103.8 
by  May  1970.  It  thus  stood  only  0.1  higher  in 
May  1970  than  In  1968.  In  the  case  of  cotton 
products  the  Increase  from  1968  to  May  1970 
was  only  0.6.  Thus  there  was  Uttle  to  choose 
between  the  wholesale  price  movement  in 
ootton  and  woolen  products.  Yet  the  one 
was  under  an  import  quota  or  its  equivalent 
while  the  other  was  not. 

In  the  case  of  man-made  fiber  textile 
products  there  was  a  decline  in  wholesale 
prices  since  1957-59,  accounted  for  by  In- 
creased productivity.  The  index  stood  at  90.8 
In  1968  and  moved  lower  to  89.5  in  Mav 
1970. 

The  downward  trend  of  man-made  fiber 
textile  products  has  been  of  longstanding. 
Measured  on  the  1947-59  base,  as  compared 
with  the  1957-59  base  as  used  here,  the 
wholesale  price  In  1959  had  already  declined 
to  81.1.  This  was  before  Imports  reached  a 
significant  volume.  Thus  the  further  price 
decline  on  the  1957-59  base  to  89.5  In  1970 
merely  represented  a  continuation  of  the  cost 
reduction  process  that  bad  already  dropped 
prices  In  the  decade  of  1949-69  by  nearly 
20%.  (Survey  of  Current  Business,  October 
1961,  p.  S-8.) 


There  is  nothing  in  this  record  to  show 
that  the  price  of  cotton  textiles  rose  as  a 
result  of  the  import  limitation.  In  any  event 
the  price  Increase  through  May  1970  was 
comparatively  modest,  lagging  distinctly  be- 
hind the  general  commodity  wholesale  price 
Index. 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  Issued  by  the 
United  States-Japan  Trade  Council  it  is  as- 
serted (p.  10)  that  "Textile  Quotas  Would 
Have  Slight  Benefit  but  Very  High  Cost." 

"In  sum,"  It  says,  "proposed  textile  quotas 
would  be  enormously  costly  to  the  United 
States. 

"Quotas  would  accelerate  inflation,  raising 
clothing  prices  to  consumers. 

"They  would  boomerang  against  U.S.  ex- 
port sales  and  harm  the  economies  of  i>ort 
cities." 

Against  this  cry  of  alarm,  the  wholesale 
price  trend  of  cotton  textiles  of  the  past  ten 
years  while  these  products  have  been  under 
Import  limitation,  stands  as  a  complete  re- 
butUl. 

SUGAR 

Yet  another  product  that  is  under  Import 
quota  control  is  sugar.  This  quota  has  been 
m  effect  antedating  World  War  II. 

In  1955  the  retail  price  of  sugar  was  10.4c 
per  lb.  Ten  years  later  (19651  the  price  was 
11.8c.  In  1968  the  price  was  12.5c.  In  1969  It 
was  12.7c  and  In  April  1970  It  was  13.4c.  In 
15  years  the  retail  price  Increased  only  28.8%. 
(Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S..  1969.  Table 
512.  p  350;  and  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
June  1970.  p.  S-29.)  Compare  this  increase 
in  retail  sugar  prices  since  1955  with  the  all- 
consumer  price  Increase  of  34.6'~c  on  the 
1957-59  base,  a  period  during  which  all  food 
prices  rose  32.4 T, — also  a  period  during  wiilch 
public  transportation  cost  rose  66.6 '■; ,  medi- 
cal care  63 .6 '"r.  Keeping  in  mind  that  1955. 
the  base  of  our  retail  sugar  price,  antedated 
the  index  base  of  1957-59  by  several  years,  it 
is  clear  that  the  consumer  paid  distinctly  less 
for  sugar  In  terms  of  price  increase  than  he 
paid  for  consumer  goods  in  general,  or  for 
food  In  general,  and  much  less  than  for 
transportation  and  medical  care  which  were 
not  pinched  in  point  of  supply  by  an  Import 
quota. 

It  follows  that  the  sugar  quota  also  cannot 
be  used  to  demonstrate  that  import  quotas 
raise  prices  unreasonably,  or  even  as  much  as 
the  rise  in  other  prices. 

wheat 


Wheat  Is  under  a  severe  impwrt  restriction 
that  permits  less  than  1  ^;  of  domestic  pro- 
duction to  be  Impyorted.  in  pursuance  of  a 
limitation  imposed  under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  in  1941. 

The  price  of  wheat  (hard  winter.  No.  2. 
Kansas  City)  has  fallen  quite  sharply  in 
recent  years.  The  price  per  bushel  was  $2.22 
in  1950.  In  1955  the  price  was  82.25.  By  1960 
the  price  had  dropped  to  $2.00.  In  1968  it  had 
sunk  to  $1.46  per  bushel,  and  In  May  1970  It 
was  $1.53. 

Corn  Is  not  the  subject  of  an  import  quota. 
The  1950  price,  (yellow.  No  2.  Chicago)  was 
S1.50  per  bushel.  In  1955  the  price  was  down 
to  $1.41.  The  decline,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
continued.  In  1960  it  stood  at  $1.15:  in  1968 
it  was  $1.14  and  In  May  1970  it  was  $1.30  (vel- 
low.  No.  3,  Chicago.  The  difference  from  No. 
2  Is  very  slight,  as  note,  that  in  1968  the  price 
of  No.  2  in  Chicago  was  $1.14  while  that  of 
No.  3  was  $1.11).  (See  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  U.S.,  1969.  Table  504.  p.  343:  and  Survey 
of  Current  Business.  June  1970,  p.  S-27i. 

Comparing  the  price  trend  in  wheat  with 
that  in  corn  we  find  that  from  1950  to  May 
1970  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  31%  while 
that  of  corn  dropped  only  13%.  Yet  It  was 
wheat  and  not  com  that  was  "protected"  by 
an  Import  quota.  The  wheat  price  dropped 
over  twice  as  much  In  the  20  years  as  the 
price  of  com. 

Since  1960  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  from 
$2.00  per  bushel  to  $1.58  In  May  1970,  a  de- 
cline of  23%.  The  price  of  com.  by  eootrut. 
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rose  from  $1.15  per  bushel  in  1960  to  $1.30  In 
May  1970.  This  was  an  Increase  of  13 ''r.  Thus 
while  the  price  of  the  "protected"  wheat 
dropped  23%,  that  of  corn  which  was  not 
under  an  lmp)crt  quota,  rose  IS"!-. 

In  comparison  with  other  commodities  the 
price  of  both  wheat  and  corn  has  dropped 
while  the  other  prices  rose  rather  sharply, 
especially  In  recent  years. 

RAW  COTTON 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  also  declined. 
The  decline  was  greater  than  that  of  wheat 
and  corn,  dropping  from  some  36o  per  lb.  to 
some  22c,  or  by  more  than  38';; .  Yet  raw  cot- 
ton imports  are  limited  under  Sec.  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  a  quantity 
less  than  3' .  of  domestic  production.  (Statis- 
tical Abstract  of  the  U.S..  1969.  Table  505,  p. 
344.1  (There  Is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  Statistical  Abstract  prices  with  those  in 
the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  but  the  dis- 
crepancy Is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  value 
of  the  comparisons) . 

DAIBY   PBODUCTS 

with  a  base  of  1957-59  equaling  100,  the 
wholesale  price  Index  of  dairy  products  stood 
at  94.0  in  1955,  at  105.0  In  1960.  In  recent 
years  the  price  rose  to  118.5  in  1966,  to  127.7 
In  1968  and  on  to  135.4  in  May  1970.  This 
was  an  Increase  of  29%  since  1960,  and  com- 
pares with  an  Increase  since  1960  of  18.6'; 
In  wholesale  price  of  "Farm  Products,  Poods 
and  Feeds,"  which,  of  course,  includes  grains, 
on  which  the  price,  as  we  have  seen,  dropped 
considerably. 

Dairy  products  enjoy  an  import  limitation 
under  Sec  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  and  the  price  increase  has  outpaced  that 
of  other  farm  products,  as  mentioned,  but 
did  not  outpace  wholesale  prices  of  many 
other  products.  Dairying  has  declined  quite 
sharply  per  capita.  Milk  produced  on  farms 
was  less  than  1';  higher  in  1968  than  in 
1950.  despite  the  considerable  Increase  In 
population.  The  number  of  cows  and  heifers 
kept  for  milk  declined  by  more  than  40'.. 
Unquestionably  these  factors  have  Influenced 
the  price  of  dairy  products  much  more  than 
the  Import  quota. 

T'he  wholesale  price  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  on  an  index  base  of 
100  for  1957-59  rose  to  137.4  by  May  1970. 
There  is  no  import  quota  on  this  machinery 
and  equipment.  Moreover,  agricultural  im- 
plements are  duty  free!  If  im[x>rts  exert  such 
a  salutary  effect  on  prices  the  effect  must 
have  failed  in  this  instance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  recitation  can  leave  little 
doubt  that  import  quotas  have  not  led  to 
higher  prices;  indeed,  quite  the  opposite. 
With  the  e.xceptlon  of  dairy  products,  with 
respect  to  which  other  powerful  factors,  such 
as  the  public  acceptance  of  oleomargarine, 
played  a  large  part,  the  prices  on  products 
that  are  "protected"  by  import  quotas  have 
lagged  distinctly  behind  average  prices  and 
far  t)ehind  prices  on  some  other  products 
that  were  under  no  import  quota  limitation. 

The  cry  that  the  imposition  of  Import 
quotas  would  be  costly  to  consumers  is  un- 
founded, and  those  who  continue  to  raise 
the  cry  are  guilty  of  misleading  the  public. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  ADDRESS  BY 
DR.  RAMON  MELLADO.  SECRE- 
TARY OF  EDUCATION  OF  PUERTO 
RICO 

HON.  JORGE  L.  CORDOVA 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIO.NER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  prin- 
cipal speaker  duiing  traditional  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  in  San  Juan,  Dr. 
Ramon  Mellado.  Secretary  of  Education 
of  Puerto  Rico,  delivered  a  magnificent 
address.  In  his  scholarly  approach  to  one 
of  the  most  coveted  treasures  of  man.  Dr. 
Mellado  examines  the  freedoms  which  in- 
spired the  Founding  Fathers  to  adopt 
them  as  a  way  of  life  and  how  these  same 
freedoms  have  worked  within  the  po- 
litical institutions  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
finally  how  these  freedoms  may  be  ex- 
panded in  the  future  to  better  the  lives 
of  all  concerned  in  our  island  commu- 
nity. 

Because  of  the  depth  of  Dr.  Mellado's 
observations  and  because  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  message,  I  commend  his 
address  for  reading  by  our  colleagues. 

The  address  follows; 

Address  by  Dr.  Ramon  Mellado 

It  IS  for  me  a  high  honor  to  address  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  occasion  of 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Furthermore,  it  is  for  me 
a  source  of  .satisfaction  and  pride  that  the 
theme  chosen  for  this  anniversary  has  been 
Puerto  Rican  education.  On  behalf  of  all 
teachers  and  students  of  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  our  island,  I  thank  the 
organizers  of  this  act  for  the  distinction  be- 
stowed upon  us. 

After  all,  the  great  goals  for  human  life 
announced  to  the  world  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  can  only  be  achieved 
througli  that  marvellous  process  of  forma- 
tion of  men  and  peoples,  called  education. 

Today,  as  we  remember  the  Poimding 
Fathers  of  the  North  American  Republic, 
their  life  ideals  and  their  great  and  demon- 
strated interest  in  education,  I  will  present 
to  you  tiie  great  resf>onsibiIities  contracted 
by  our  government,  especially  through  its 
education  organs,  in  the  realization  of  our 
historic  destiny  as  a  people. 

One  of  the  great  goals  of  our  collective 
effort  and  our  education,  should  be  social 
justice,  which  Is  nothing  else  but  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  essential  human  dignity: 
that  all  Puerto  Rlcans  may  have  a  way  open 
in  life  to  make  their  hopes  become  a  reality. 

At  the  theoretical  level,  at  the  level  of 
Ideal  norms  of  behavior,  there  are  not  dissi- 
dent criteria  concerning  this  fundamental 
right  of  man.  All  opinions  seem  to  coincide  In 
the  appreciation  and  respect  of  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  the  human  being  However, 
that  coincidence  of  criteria  is  not  always  re- 
vealed at  the  level  of  practical  life,  at  the 
level  of  the  actual  standards  of  behavior.  The 
constitutional  provisions  on  human  equality 
are  often  times  only  verbalisms  which  are 
not  translated  Into  reality,  at  least  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  a  small  country  of  very 


limited  natural  resources,  but  Inhabited  by 
hard  working,  courageous  people,  we  have 
been  trying  for  some  decades  to  make  the 
dream  of  essential  human  equality  and  of 
social  Justice  come  true.  With  our  own  effort. 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  our  political  union  with  tiie 
United  States,  we  have  already  taken  sig- 
nificant steps  in  that  direction. 

The  government  of  the  island,  through  an 
ambitious  incentive  program,  has  in  large 
measure  arcomplished  the  industrialization 
of  our  economy,  thus  creating  new  sources 
of  employment  for  the  increasing  popula- 
tion. For  its  part,  the  Federal  Government 
annually  pours  into  Puerto  Rico  large  sums 
of  money  which  significantly  increase  our 
Income. 

The  open  doors  of  the  American  market 
for  our  products,  and  the  free  movement  to 
the  mainland  which  we  enjoy  as  American 
citizens,  have  been  determining  factors  for 
the  success  of  our  program  of  social  Justice. 
Our  per  capita  Income  and  our  family  In- 
come have  Increased  notably,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence our  living  standards  are  mvich 
higher.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  live  now 
better  than  before  and  we  have  achieved 
a  higher  degree  of  social  Justice  and  human 
equality. 

We  have  not  achieved  our  goal,  we  are  only 
half  way  there,  but  we  are  satisfied  and 
proud  of  the  success  achieved.  During  the 
last  year,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainties  whiclj 
have  prevailed  in  the  American  economy,  the 
progress  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  evident. 
Economic  activity  has  maintained  a  growth 
rhythm  analogous  to  that  of  previous  years. 
There  Is  something  we  should  have  done, 
and  did  not,  while  transforming  our  econ- 
omy from  agricultural  to  industrial.  I  mean 
the  reform  of  the  educational  system,  to 
adapt  It  to  the  needs  of  this  transformation. 
In  Puerto  Rico  we  have  maintained  an  edu- 
cational system  with  an  exaggerated  aca- 
demic and  verbalist  slant,  whereas  tiie 
changes  in  our  economy  demand  a  diversi- 
fied occupational  orientation,  with  emphasis 
on  science  and  technology:  We  have  also 
maintained  a  public  school  system  which 
has  been  very  Ineffective  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Both  tendencies  are,  in  the 
long  run,  contrary  to  the  establishment  of 
essential  human  equality.  The  exaggeration 
of  the  academic,  with  the  consequent  neglect 
of  vocational  and  technical  education,  tends 
to  overlook  and  disregard  the  less  fortunate, 
and  to  establish  irritating  hierarchies  in  oc- 
cupations. The  weakening  of  the  standards 
of  proficiency  in  state  schools,  attended  by 
the  non-affluent  students,  is  also  disadvan- 
tageous for  those  who  cannot  pay  for  a  bet- 
ter type  of  education  In  private  schools. 

Fortunately  we  have  begun  the  trans- 
formation of  our  educational  system,  which 
was  mainly  organized  to  serve  an  agrarian 
and  static  society,  with  privileged  socio- 
economic groups,  into  a  system  more  suited 
to  our  modern.  Industrialized  and  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  Department  of  Public  Education  has 
established  three  priorities  to  adapt  our 
school  system  to  our  times,  and  to  provide 
social  Justice  for  all  Puerto  Rlcans.  These 
priorities  are:  the  massive  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities for  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion; help  for  those  youngsters  who  are  out 
of  school  and  of  a  Job;  and  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  teaching  at  all  levels,  to 
achieve  the  highest  possible  output. 

During  the  current  year  new  schools  have 
been  opened,  new  vocational  and  technical 
programs  have  been  established.  In  four  or 
six  more  years.  If  we  can  carry  out  our  plans 
as  designed,  Puerto  Rico  will  have  a  net- 
work of  educational  centers  to  take  care  of 
the  occupational  demands  of  our  youngsters. 
The  goal  should  be  that  each  Individual  in 
the  island  have  a  decent  way  of  earning  a 
living,  and  that  all  decent  ways  of  earning 
a  living  have  the  same  prestige  and  recogni- 
tion. 
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To  take  care  of  all  youngsters  from  16  to 
21  years  old.  unemployed  and  out  of  school, 
the  Department  of  Education  has  main- 
tained during  the  current  year  six  study 
and  work  centers,  will  inaugurate  a  seventh 
in  August,  and  will  build  six  or  eiyht  more 
in  the  next  four  years.  It  also  offers  short- 
term  vocational  courses  to  approximately 
18.000  students.  It  Is  our  objective  to  put  an 
end  to  that  indefensible  paradox  of  having 
from  GO  to  70  thou.saud  unemployed  youths. 
and  having  an  equal  number  of  positions,  in 
fact  or  potentially  vacant,  due  to  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel. 

To  achieve   quality   In   education   and   to 
master  knowledge,   we  are  gradually  elimi- 
nating  in    all    schools   the   educational    ra- 
tioning  which    we   have   suffered    in   recent 
decades.  Among  the  projects  to  be  started  In 
the  new  school  term  beginning  this  coming 
August,  there  is  one  to  increase  graduation 
requirements    in    all    high    schools.    Those 
classes  starting  In    1970   will   be  offered   an 
additional  year  of  study  in  Spanish,  English. 
and  mathematics    or    natural    sciences.    We 
will    demand    from    students    In    our    high 
schools  the  same  requirements  as  In  the  good 
private  schools  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  good 
private   and    public   schools   in    the   United 
States.    After    all.    students    In    our    public 
schools   should   receive    top   quality   educa- 
tion, as  good   as  any   to  be  offered   In   any 
public  or   private   school.   I    assure    all    the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  that  this  measure  has 
been  taken  after  careful  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation. It  is  necessary  to  duly  prepare  stu- 
dents so  that  they  may  succeed  in  their  col- 
lege and  technological  studies:   It  Is  neces- 
sary 10  train  taem  well  In  the   trades  and 
short  careers,  so  that  they  may  succeed  In 
their  employment:    it  is  necessary  to  train 
them  well   so   that   they   can   carry   out   all 
those  tasks  that  they  will  have  to  perform 
In  life.  Studious  and  dedicated  students  will 
have   no   difficulty    in    graduating    in    three 
years,  as  they  have  been  doing  heretofore. 

Social  Justice  and  essential  human  equal- 
ity, which  are  the  basis  of  democratic  life, 
may  be  fully  attained  in  Puerto  Rico  if  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  achievement  of  an 
educational  system  which  provides  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Island  the  broadest  op- 
portunities for  the  development  of  their 
capacities,  and  particularly  of  their  minds. 
The  program  is  already  outlined,  and  we  are 
developing  it.  I  am  sure  that  the  government 
of  Puerto  Rico  will  provide  all  the  funds 
needed  to  instrument  it.  If  resources  are 
lacking,  we  must  not  stop  the  program:  we 
must  make  those  who  have  more  pay  for 
the  education  of  those  who  have  less.  The 
latter,  through  education,  will  be  able  to  aug- 
ment their  income,  and  equality  will  be  grad- 
ually achieved. 

What  is  really  implied  in  the  concepts  of 
social  Justice  and  human  equalltv  Is  that 
man  is  an  end  in  himself,  not  an  ins'trument: 
that  the  value  of  man  Is  based  on  what  he 
is.  and  not  on  what  can  be  done  with  him. 
But  before  man  ceases  to  be  the  instrument 
of  other  men,  he  must  first  be  educated,  and 
educated  well,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
establish  his  own  worth. 

Another  goal  of  our  collective  effort  and 
of  education,  must  be  freedom.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  considers  freedom  one 
Of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  proclaims  It  and 
ordains  the  Juridical  structures  that  make 
t  possible  in  the  states  of  the  Union  and, 
in  a  limited  sense,  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Conunonwealth  Instruments 
It.  to  the  limits  permitted  by  Public  Law  600, 
Which  furnished  its  legal  foundation.  The 
people  of  our  Island  desire  It,  as  do  all  hu- 
man beings  who  know  It. 

Freedom  is  Intimately  related  to  educa- 
tion and  to  essential  human  equality.  Within 
a  constitutional  structure  making  It  poeslble, 
inie  freedom  is  arrived  at  by  way  of  Intelll- 
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gence;  and  Intelligence,  or  its  promotion  and 
Improvement,  is  arrived  at  by  wav  of  edu- 
cation. In  Puerto  Rico,  to  fully  achieve  free- 
dom, it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  consti- 
tutional structures  of  our  government  and 
the  ways  of  education. 

Freedom  is  no  mere  abstraction.  It  is  a  liv- 
ing reality.  It  is  measured  by  its  practical 
consequences  in  human  experience.  It  sup- 
poses a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  man  to  orient  himself  in  life, 
which  confidence  and  capacity  increase  with 
the  development  of  intelligence. 

The  problem  of  freedom  in  Puerto  Rico 
must  be  examined  within  the  context  of  our 
complete  reality  as  a  people.  Pollilcal  free- 
dom IS  only  one  facet  of  the  general  problem 
of  our  freedom.  There  are  also  other  a.spects, 
such  as  economic  and  cultural  freedom.  To 
focus  all  our  attention  on  onlv  one  aspect  of 
freedom  and  forget  the  other  two  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  mistake.  But  it  is  a  mistake  that 
can  be  made,  to  the  grievous  damage  of  the 
future  of  Puerto  Rico. 

When  one  enjoys  a  favorable  economic 
position  and  all  the  comforts  of  life,  it  is  easy 
to  think  about  political  freedom  and  to  for'- 
get  about  economic  securitv.  t>ecause  it  has 
been  already  achieved. 

In  the  extreme  poverty  zones  of  our  island. 
where  the  hard  realities  of  life  are  experi- 
enced, our  daily  bread,  clothing,  lodging, 
health  and  schooling  constitute  the 
main  concern.  To  some  Intellectuals  of 
the  communist  world,  who  must  nec- 
essarily follow  the  Marxist  line  In  the 
order  of  thought  or  aesthetic  creation, 
cultural  freedom  is  the  main  need.  Cultural 
freedom  is  also  needed  by  those  who  have 
voluntarily  imprisoned  tiiem.selves  in  any 
particular  ideology,  and  who  refuse  to  con- 
sider any  other  points  of  view. 

The  probleni  of  our  freedom  is  linked  with 
that  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Because  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  re- 
solved clearly  and  definitively  to  establish  a 
permanent  political  union  with  the  federa- 
tion of  American  States,  let  us  examine  the 
problem  of  our  freedom  in  the  light  of  the 
implications  of  this  union. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  community  with  its  own 
culture  and  its  own  personalitv.  Its  vernac- 
ular  is,    and    will   continue   to'  be   Spanish. 
During   all    of    the    twentieth    century    our 
Island  has  been  the  stage  for  an  intense  proc- 
ess of  transculturatlon.  During  the  first  dec- 
ades of  the  century  there  was  an  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  some  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, to  Americanize  the  Puerto  Rlcans.  As- 
similation    was    unsuccessfully    attempted. 
This  attempt  was  possible  because  the  Pora- 
ker  and  the  Jones  Acts  placed  our  educational 
system   in   the  hands   of   Commissioners   of 
Education  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  As  soon  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  approved,  public 
Instruction  came  to  be  a  responsibilitv  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcans,  Jtist  as  It  is  In  the  Union  the 
responsibility  of  each  state.  Since  then  there 
has  been  complete  cultural  freedom  in  our 
island;    this  means   that   we  have  complete 
freedom  to  adopt   the  decisions  we   believe 
most  convenient  in  the  process  of  transcul- 
turatlon which  Is  taking  place  here.  We  adopt 
the  patterns  of  behavior  that  are  convenient, 
or  that  we  believe  convenient,  and  the  cri- 
terion of  convenience  alone  guides  us  in  this 
process. 

When  decisions  on  cultural  change  are  vol- 
untary, as  they  are  with  us,  the  Integration 
of  new  patterns  in  the  personalitv  structure 
Is  guaranteed,  without  harming  "it.  On  the 
contrary,  a  culture — ours  In  this  case — Is  en- 
riched with  the  Influences  and  contributions 
of  other  cultures,  when  these  are  not  Im- 
posed but  are  spontaneously  received  and  ac- 
cepted. This  has  always  been  so,  historically, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so.  In  Puerto  Rico  no 
one  is  Americanizing  anybody  and  no  one  Is 
assimilating  anybody.  What  happens  here  Is 
that    our    culttire    directs    Itself    Inevitably 
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toward  achieving  a  way  of  being  different 
from  that  we  had  in  1900.  That  way  of  t>eing 
besides  being  different,  will  also  be  better 
and  it  will  be  Puerto  Rican  because  it  will 
be  the  product  of  our  own  decisions. 

If  Puerto  Rico  should  continue  to   be   a 
commonwealth   it   would    have   its   cultural 
freedom  assured.  If  it  should  Join  the  Union 
as  a  state,  the  same  would  be  true.  The  fed- 
eration of  Slates  established  by  the  Constl- 
lution  has  the  objective  of  reaffirming  the 
concept    of   Individual    freedom    and    at    the 
same    time   extending    it    to    broader   social 
units.  The  purpose  of  the  federation   Is  to 
maintain  the  unity  as  well  as  the  diversity 
of  the  stages,  through  a  process  of  mutual 
adaptation.  The  federation  maintains  a  na- 
tional cohesion  on  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  the 
Ideals  implicit  in  the  Declaration  of   Inde- 
pendence and   in   the   federal   Constitution, 
which  does  not  destroy  the  independent  life 
of  the  parts  that  form  it.  but  rather  reaffirm 
it.  If  Puerto  Rico  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
federation,  it  would  not  onlv   be  one  more 
state,  but  it  would  also  be  a  different  state. 
The  federation   gtiarantees   the  states   their 
freedom  for  local  action  at  the  same  time  that 
it  maintains  national  unity.  To  insure  the 
integrity  of  each  of  the  unius  composing  the 
federation,  the  federal  Constitution  deposits 
total  authority  for  the  educational  function 
in  the  slates.  Each  state  has  thus  the  legal 
means  to  perpetuate  Its  own  culture:  that  is 
Its  own  way  of  being,  insofar  as  a  culture  and 
a  way  of  being  can  be  perpetuated  In  our 
world  of  today,  where  cultural  diffusion  Is 
the  dominant  note 

Contiguity  and  the  movement  of  the  pop- 
ulation have  produced  in  the  American  states 
of  the  mainland  a  similaritv  not  required 
by  the  clauses  of  the  Federation  Since  in 
the  c.ise  of  Puerto  Rico  neither  of  these 
factors  exists,  and  since  our  people  have  a 
clearly  defined  culture  and  personality  di- 
versity will  always  be  a  dominant  character- 
istic of  our  union  with  the  United  States 
regardless  of  the  t>-pe  of  relationship  that  is 
finally  established. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  are  called  upon  to 
play  a  historic  role  of  extraordinary  Impor- 
tance in  their  union  with  the  United  States 
as  a  representative  of  the  Hispanic  people 
Puerto  Rico  by  preserving  Its  personality  as 
a  Hispanic  and  Latin  American  community 
but  enriching  it  by  contact  with  the  culture 
of  North  America,  and  bv  speaking  both 
Spanish  and  English,  will  be.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  edifying  example  of  what  human  com- 
prehension can  do  to  save  a  world  divided  bv 
the  n.irrow  political  and  cultural  national- 
l.^ms  which  no  longer  have  a  reason  to  exist 
Whether  to  be  a  good  commonwealth  or  to 
be  a  good  state,  Puerto  Rico  needs  a  better 
command  of  the  English  language.  This  is 
so  because  it  is  neces^arv  to  keep  open  the 
avenues  of  thought  and  communication  be- 
tween all  the  states,  federated  or  associated 
and  for  this  the  command  of  a  common  lan- 
guage is  required.  If  we  work  enthuslasticallv 
and  dedicatedly,  we  can  achieve  this  within 
a  few  years. 

In  the  Department  of  Education  we  have 
been  testln?  a  verj-  promising  prolect  It 
alms  to  convert  into  special  teachers  of 
English  the  many  young  Puerto  Ricans  who 
are  already  bilingual,  who  know  the  culture 
of  America  as  well  as  that  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  who  have  a  vocation  for  teaching.  This 
coming  month  of  August  we  will  have  450 
of  these  youngsters  working,  side  by  side 
with  the  other  English  teachers,  in  the  task 
of  converting  Puerto  Rico  into  a  communltv 
with  a  command  of  two  languages. 

Economic  freedom  Is  essential  to  all  the 
other  freedoms.  The  satisfaction  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  life  cannot  l>e  relegated 
to  a  subordinate  position.  To  do  so  wovUd 
be  Irresponsible.  To  date,  all  Indications  are 
that  permanent  union  with  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  guaranty  for  the  economic 
freedom  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans.  Our  Island 
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Is  small  and  overpopulated.  our  most  valu- 
able resource  Is  the  Intelligence  of  our  peo- 
ple. Our  standards  of  life  have  notably 
improved,  but  they  are  not  yet  the  most 
desirable.  The  United  States  Is  a  country 
of  Immense  natural  resources,  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  known  to  the  world; 
iind  with  great  generosity.  Let  us  find  the 
way  to  Integrate  overselves  fully  Into  that 
great  process  of  economic  growth  that  Is 
taking  place  there,  so  that  all  of  our  people 
may   benefit   from  It. 

What  the  political  union  with  the  United 
States  has  meant  for  the  economy  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  un- 
controvertible fact  that  the  per  capita  In- 
come in  our  Island  Is  superior  to  the  per 
capita  Income  In  all  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

Political  freedom  Is  necessary.  We  Puerto 
Rlcans  should  participate  In  all  of  the  de- 
cisions affecting  our  destinies.  That  Is  the 
essence  of  democratic  life.  Commonwealth 
status  allows  us  an  autonomous  government 
with  full  control  of  local  matters.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Commonwealth  was  a  great 
step  forward  over  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Foraker  and  Jones  Acts.  I  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1952,  and  I  am  proud  of  that. 
However,  Commonwealth  status  provides 
neither  the  structures  nor  the  devices  neces- 
sary for  the  Puerto  Rlcans  to  participate  In 
the  national  decisions  which  affect  our  life. 
And  therein  lies  Its  weakness.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  granted  certain  economic  privileges  In 
exchange  for  the  natural  rights  which  we 
are  denied,  but  these  two  concepts  arc  not 
commensurate.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us 
Puerto  Rican  teachers  to  explain  that  the 
American  Congress  may  legislate  on  matters 
affecting  our  lives  and  yet  our  Resident 
Commissioner  has  no  voting  rights  in  that 
Congress.  It  Is  likewise  difficult  for  us  to 
explain  our  Ineligibility  to  vote  in  presi- 
dential elections.  The  candid  question  asked 
by  our  students — why  are  we  not  duly  repre- 
sented In  the  federal  legislative  bodies  and 
why  do  we  not  vote  to  elect  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  when  these  authorities 
adopt  decisions  which  affect  our  lives — Is 
one  that  we  cannot  honestly  answer.  If  we 
put  to  the  students  the  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  the  fKjlitlclans.  they  do  not  under- 
stand it.  and  they  do  not  understand  it 
because  we  do  not  understand  it  either: 
and  we  do  not  understand  It  because  it  Is 
unintelligible. 

The  thesis  proposed  by  some  politicians 
that  Puerto  Rico  should  keep  its  present 
form  of  government,  but  at  the  same  time 
pass  Judgment  on  those  laws  of  Congress 
which  might  affect  It;  and  thus  accept  the 
benefits  and  privileges,  such  as  grants  of 
funds,  and  reject  the  sacrifices  and  obliga- 
tions, such  as  Selective  Service.  Is  simply  a 
proposition  alien  to  the  traditional  dignity 
of  the  Puerto  Rican.  We  would  all  be  ashamed 
if  such  a  request  were  made  In  our  behalf. 
We  must  share  rights  and  obligations,  good 
times  and  bad  times,  with  our  friends,  with 
our  allies,  with  our  fellow  citizens,  and  prob- 
ably with  all  our  brethren  in  the  species. 
Anything  else  would  be  ungrateful  and  ir- 
responsible. 

Since  the  immense  majority  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  favors  a  permanent  union  of  our 
people  with  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
this  union  must  be  definitive  and  must  take 
place  on  the  loftiest  level  of  human  dignity. 
We  wish  to  enjoy  cultural  freedom,  economic 
freedom  and  political  freedom.  Cultural  free- 
dom is  insured  with  any  formula  of  political 
union,  whether  as  a  state  of  the  Union  or  as 
a  commonwealth.  Let  us  all  search  for  a  way 
of  achieving  the  two  other  freedoms  as  well, 
by  setting  for  ourselves  goala  of  gradual  prog- 
ress. Supporters  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
definitive  political  status,  should  look  for 
avenues  of  participation  In  the  decisions  of 
the  United  States  government  which  affect 
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Puerto  Rico.  The  right  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent is  one  of  them. 

Participation  is  the  only  way  to  Justify  the 
democratic  creed,  basic  to  our  state  Consti- 
tution. We  supporters  of  statehood  should 
also  move  in  the  direction  of  a  wider  partici- 
pation in  all  spheres  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Another  goal  of  education  and  of  our  col- 
lective effort  should  be  to  maintain  and 
perfect  our  society  as  an  open  democratic 
society.  By  constitutional  provisions,  both 
federal  and  local,  Puerto  Rico  is  committed 
to  maintain  a  society  where  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas  is  guaranteed.  The  open  democratic 
.society  is  the  only  means  to  Institutionalize 
the  process  of  renovating  change,  which  Is 
the  process  of  achieving  revolution  day  by 
day,  and  not  through  coups  d'etat. 

There  Is  not  in  the  contemporary  world  a 
single  country  which  keeps  the  channels  of 
criticism  open  as  does  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding of  course  Puerto  Rico.  To  safeguard 
the  principle  of  an  open  society,  American 
citizens  arc  permitted  to  offer  not  only  con- 
structive criticism,  but  all  kinds  of  criticism, 
including  the  criticism  made  In  bad  faith. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
powerful  Individual  in  the  Nation,  is  also  the 
most  criticized  of  public  officials.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

No  matter  how  much  the  citizens  abuse 
their  privileges  in  an  open  society,  that  is 
preferable  to  the  restraint  of  freedoms  of 
thought  and  expression.  The  open  society  has 
the  mechanisms  to  decide  controversies  and 
resolve  tensions.  The  free  flow  of  thought 
and  expression  opens  the  doors  to  synthesis 
in  the  dialectic  process.  There  Is  enough  flex- 
ibility In  the  open  society  to  produce  insti- 
tutional change  without  prejudice  to  the 
principles  on  which  democratic  life  rests. 
Today,  in  Puerto  Rico,  our  people  are  atten- 
tive to  all  surging  controversies.  They  read 
the  newspapers,  they  hear  tl»e  radio,  they 
watch  television,  and  through  all  these 
media  of  communication  they  make  their 
Judgments.  Our  jjeople  know  who  are  work- 
ing for  Puerto  Rico  and  who  are  working 
for  their  own  personal  Interests;  they  know 
who  are  honest  and  who  are  demagogues.  All 
this  Is  possible  because  we  live  In  an  open 
society  which  allows  the  free  exchange  of 
idea.s. 

The  tensions  created  in  Puerto  Rico  and  In 
all  the  contemporary  world  by  the  demands 
of  young  people,  must  be  solved  through 
dialogue  and  the  serene  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems presented.  The  truth  is  that  we  have 
not  given  to  the  new  generations  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  We  have  not  helped  them 
to  solve  many  of  their  vital  problems  and  we 
have  sought,  without  Justification,  that  they 
follow  blindly  our  own  norms  of  behavior. 
It  Is  obvious  that  not  all  that  the  youngsters 
demand  Is  satisfactory  for  our  society  but  It 
Is  also  obvious  that  not  all  that  we  deny 
them  IS  prejudicial.  On  the  contrsiry,  many 
of  their  demands — such  as  greater  participa- 
tion—are  fully  Justified. 

But  an  open  society  will  at  times  be  sub- 
jected to  Internal  pressures  which  threaten 
to  destroy  It.  This  happens  when  minority 
adult  groups  become  convinced  that  they 
will  not  attain  the  success  of  their  ideas 
through  persuasion  and  voting,  and  resort  to 
the  indoctrination  of  youth,  to  use  It  as  a 
blind.  Irrational  instrument  for  their  pur- 
poses. When  this  happens  the  State  must  use 
its  authority  to  protect  that  same  open 
society,  without  altering  its  democratic 
structure.  The  Puerto  Rican  people  must  be 
on  the  alert  to  protect  our  open  society  from 
those  who  now  benefit  from  Its  privileges, 
only  to  close  It  later  If  they  attain  power. 

The  depressing  Ejjectacle  of  the  recent 
coimnencement  at  the  Rio  Pledras  campus  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  where  a  sector 
of  our  Puerto  Rican  youth  forgot  for  a  few 
hours  the  lofty  values  of  our  culture.  Is  a 
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vivid  example  of  how  some  adult  politicians 
act  through  the  young,  thus  avoiding  for 
themselves  the  consequences  of  their  be- 
havior. All  of  the  blame  for  what  happened 
in  Rio  Pledras  must  not  fall  on  the  grad- 
uates. A  good  part  of  the  blame,  perhaps  the 
largest,  should  fall  on  those  who  have  insti- 
gated the  youngsters,  for  years  and  years, 
without  thought  to  the  harm  they  were  in- 
flicting on  them.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  faced  by  the  Puerto  Rican  system 
of  education  Is  the  growing  number  of  polit- 
ical agitators  who  are  active  within  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Another  goal  of  our  people  should  be  the 
spirituality  that  complements  wisdom. 
Against  the  materialistic  thesis  we  should 
oppose  our  religious  faith  and  our  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  ethics.  The  allusions  to  God  in  the 
Preamble  of  our  own  Constitution,  as  well  as 
the  general  feeling  of  our  people,  amply  Jus- 
tify the  Inclusion  of  the  spiritual  note  in 
Puerto  Rican  life  and  education.  The  human 
being  Is  something  more  than  a  combination 
of  i>artlcles  of  matter  and  forms  of  energy; 
the  human  being  Is  something  more  than  a 
transitory  experience  In  the  Universe.  Edu- 
cation cannot  and  must  not  be  limited  to 
the  control  of  instincts,  to  the  development  of 
conditioned  reflexes  or  to  the  direction  of  the 
rational  processes  of  man.  Besides  all  this, 
there  is  a  level  of  human  behavior  wherein 
man  performs  with  his  origin  and  his  destiny 
In  mind,  thinking  of  disinterested  service  to 
his  fellow  beings,  thinking  of  transcendent 
values,  In  sum  thinking  of  God.  The  Puerto 
Rican  educational  system  must  explore — 
without  any  connotation  of  religious  sec- 
tarianism— this  level  of  human  behavior,  so 
that  this  spiritual  note  may  sound  In  our 
life  as  a  people. 

Although  a  small,  overpopulated  country, 
Puerto  Rico  has  progressed  notably  during 
the  20th  Century.  We  should  be  proud  of 
what  has  been  accomplished.  Problems  re- 
main to  be  solved,  but  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  challenge  to  our  intelligence  and 
to  our  collective  effort.  The  main  difficulty 
was  to  transform  the  Puerto  Rican  economy 
to  achieve  an  Increase  in  production  and  in- 
come, and  this  transformation  has  already 
been  achieved.  Let  us  be  optimistic;  if  we 
act  with  a  sense  of  unity,  putting  the  welfare 
of  our  people  above  all  other  considerations, 
the  success  of  our  efforts  will  be  assured. 

What  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  accom- 
plish has  been  possible  because  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  relations  established  with 
the  United  States.  The  perfecting  of  the  re- 
lationship will  expand  our  progress  in  the 
future.  The  severance  of  that  relationship 
could  sink  us  into  an  economic  chaos  that 
would  take  us  back  seventy  years. 

I  call  today  especially  on  those  sensible  and 
wise  individuals  in  Puerto  Rico  who  believe 
In  permanent  union  with  the  United  States; 
on  those  who  realize  that  such  a  union  is  In- 
dispensable to  our  progress  as  a  people;  on 
those  who  honor  the  American  citizenship 
which  they  bear,  and  on  those  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  their  children  and 
of  future  generations. 

It  Is  necessary  to  forget  partisan  Interests 
and  personal  prejudices  for  a  time,  and  to 
present  a  united  front  against  those  who 
would  sever  our  relations  with  the  Union  of 
American  states,  thus  risking  all  of  the 
progress  that  we  have  heretofore  achieved 
thanks  to  those  relations,  and  the  progress 
which  we  can  still  accomplish  In  the  future. 

In  due  time,  we  shall  define  the  tv-pe  of 
political  union  with  the  United  States  which 
will  be  the  most  convenient  for  Puerto  Rico. 
I  am  sure  that  by  analyzing  this  problem  ob- 
jectively and  In  good  faith,  we  shall  find  the 
way  leading  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  three 
great  natural  rights  of  man.  proclaimed  to 
the  world  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States:  the  right  to  freedom, 
the  right  to  life,  and  the  right  to  happiness. 


I  am  also  sure  that  we  shall  find  that  way 
together  with  the  United  States  without 
ceasing  to  be  what  we  have  always  been 
and  what  we  want  to  continue  being  all  our 
lives:  good  Puerto  Ricans. 


IS  BIOLOGICAL  AGING 
INEVITABLE? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

Is  Biological  Aging  Inevitable?  Part  III 

EARLY  consideration  OF  AGING 

The  foregoing  has  been  realistically  pessi- 
mistic about  society's  past  support  of  aging 
research.  Why  has  society  taken  such  a  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  aging  research?  Well, 
m  great  part,  this  attitude  has  been  formed 
by  ft  subtle,  Insidious  conditioning  which  de- 
veloped as  man  progressed  from  Eklen. 
through  Athens  and  Rome,  on  his  way  to 
modern  Megalopolis.  This  last  statement  is 
painfully  verified  by  examination  of  a  few 
pieces  of  historical  data. 

Over  five  thousand  years  ago  a  curious 
Sumerlan  legend  was  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  until  the  Babylonians 
Anally  Inscribed  on  clay  tablets  their  poetic 
version  of  this  same  legend — the  epic  of  Gll- 
gamesh,  a  man  who  vainly  searched  for  eter- 
nal youth.  Even  though  the  hero,  Gllgamesh, 
was  able  to  perform  many  unbelievable  su- 
perhuman feats  during  his  adventures,  the 
attainment  of  eternal  youth  remained  forever 
beyond  his  reach.  The  moral  of  his  epic  is 
that  'life  or  death"  Is  a  matter  for  the  gods  to 
decide;  the  decision  does  not  rest  with  us 
mere  mortals.  Another  example  of  man's  fu- 
tility against  the  power  of  the  gods  Is  Heslod's 
tale  of  Prometheus.  Prometheuss  theft  of 
Are  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  resulted  In 
the  creation  of  the  first  woman.  Pandora, 
whose  Infamous  box  carried  Ills  and  evils. 
Including  aging,  to  man's  world.  Thus  Heslod 
traced  old  age  and  death  to  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  indicated  the  proper  role  of  man 
as  one  of  humility  and  submission. 

Heslod's    five    ages    of    man    also    Implied 
that  death  was  Inevitable;   he  claimed  that 
man  had  passed  through  a  series  of  epochs 
and  was  presently  In   the   fifth   epoch,  the 
bleak   age    of    Iron.    The    first    period    had 
been  the  happy  age  of  gold  In  which  man 
never  grew  old  and  In  which  death  was  gen- 
tle. Next  came  the  age  of  sliver  when  child- 
hood lasted  a  thousand  years.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  age  of  bronze  when  men  were 
80  strong  and  violent  that  they   destroyed 
themselves.  Fourth  was  an  age  of  demigods 
who  still  live  contentedly  In  the  Islands  of 
the  blessed  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Last  was 
the  fearful  age  of  Iron  In  which  man  was 
faced  with  unending  work  and  misery.  The 
future  of  the  Iron  age  was  even  worse  for  It 
Includes  a   constant   Increase   in   strife,   in- 
justice and  deceit;    people   would   grow  old 
more   and   more    rapidly    until    even    new- 
bom  babies  would  show  the  marks  of  old 
age.  Implicit  In  this  story  was  the  belief  that 
man  could  not  stop,  or  even  delay,  his  aging. 
These   myths   and    legends    reflect    man's 
attempts  to  explain  that  which  seemed  in- 
evitable .  .  .  and,   by  explaining  It,   to  en- 
able man  to  endure  more  stoically  his  own 
decline  and  death.  But  myths  and  legends 
Old  not  encompass  all  of  the  exhortations 
which  stemmed  from  the  very  human  desire 
to  avoid  unnecessary  emotional  strain — the 
strain  which  would  result  from  struggling 
against  the  "inevitable."  llie  story  of  Adam 
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and  Eve  tells  of  how  God  punished  the  first 
two  mortals  for  their  original  sin:  "In  the 
sweat  of  your  brow  you  shall  eat  bread,  till 
you  return  to  the  ground,  since  out  of  It 
you  were  taken:  for  dust  you  are  and  unto 
dust  you  shall  return"  (Genesis  3:19).  Thus 
old  age  and  death  were  considered  to  be 
partial  punishment  for  a  terrible  crime. 
The  Old  Testament  taught  that  man  should 
give  due  recognition  to  the  limitations  of 
human  power,  and  that  he  should  walk  in 
the  path  of  divine  law  In  order  to  avoid  fur- 
ther punishment.  The  New  Teetament 
stresses  a  different  theme:  the  things  of  this 
world  are  of  little  impotrance  and  death  is 
actually  desirable  since  it  is  the  way  to  sal- 
vation of  the  soul.  Philosophers,  too,  at- 
tempted to  assuage  man's  concern  over  re- 
morseless aging  and  death.  Aristotle  ex- 
plained death  as  the  result  of  the  inevitable 
clash  between  the  "elements  "  comp>oslng  the 
human  body — a  primitive  "waste  product" 
theory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Epicurean 
concept  of  "fullness  of  pleasure"  led  Lucre- 
tius to  believe  that  there  are  only  a  fixed 
number  of  earthly  gratifications;  once  these 
have  been  experienced,  further  life  is  futile. 
Cicero  and  Marcus  Aurellus  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  man  and  praised  the  virtues 
of  patience  and  humility  with  respect  to 
death. 

The  views  discussed  above  form  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  history  of  man's  subtle 
conditioning  for  submission  to  aging  and 
death.  When  more  of  this  history  is  ex- 
amined, certain  apologlstic  themes  emerge: 

( 1 )  Prolongevity,  the  significant  extension 
of  the  life  span  by  human  action,  is  impos- 
sible because  of  defects  in  human  nature: 

(2)  Prolongevity  is  a  violation  of  the  natu- 
ral order; 

(3)  Prolongevity  Is  a  violation  of  the  di- 
vine order; 

(4)  Original  sin  prevents  prolongevity; 

(5)  Prolongevity  Is  undesirable  In  Itself, 
and 

(6)  Old  age  and  death  are  desirable. 

An  Interesting  point  is  the  arguments  sup- 
porting the  above  themes  usually  Include  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  prolongevity  Is 
Impossible,  and  then  give  an  apologlstic  rea- 
son for  It  being  so.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  body  of  folklore  and  literature 
which  predisposes  succeeding  generations  to- 
ward believing  prolongevity  to  be  either  Im- 
possible or  highly  undesirable.  (One  example 
of  such  Is  the  story  of  Dr.  Paustus.)  This  en- 
tire collection  of  apologlstic  reasoning  forms 
an  excellent  example  of  a  closed  sociological 
cycle  which  tends  both  to  provide  peace  of 
mind  and  to  prevent  progress — each  theme  Is 
thus  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Fortunately  there  also  are  a  few  hopeful 
themes  which  appear  In  history.  Man  has 
often  searched  for  that  far  distant  place 
where  humans  have  unusually  long  lives 
(Shangri-La),  or  for  the  remarkable  sub- 
stance with  the  ability  to  prolong  life.  The 
Greek  legend  of  Hyper-Boreas  ("beyond  the 
north  wind" — where  people  were  free  from 
all  natural  ills  and  lived  a  thousand  years) 
was  easily  sustained  as  long  as  transporta- 
tion and  communication  remained  difficult. 
The  same  theme,  which  promises  a  veritable 
paradise  of  healthy  longevity  on  Earth,  ap- 
pears In  folklore  from  Japan,  India,  Persia. 
Greece.  England  and  other  countries.  These 
legends  about  terrestrial  paradises  long  served 
as  stimuli  to  geographical  exploration,  as  did 
the  Impassioned  searches  for  the  Holy  Grail 
and  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  The  mystic 
golden  Grail  beckoned  adventures  with  Its 
promise  of  everlasting  life  to  the  finder — 
Heslod's  "age  of  gold"  concept.  Likewise, 
legend  ascribes  the  discovery  of  Florida  by 
the  elderly  Ponce  de  Leon  to  mere  seren- 
dipity resulting  from  his  search  for  magical 
waters  that  could  transform  the  aged  Into 
youths.  In  many  cultures  other  stmllAr  ob- 
jects and  substances  are  referred  to,  some 
with   divine   properties,  some   with  magical 
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qualities,  and  others  with  supposedly  em- 
pirical characteristics  that  were  thought  to 
unexplalnably  suspend  human  aging. 

The  classic  theories  of  Taoism  stimulated 
a  large  proportion  of  the  semi-scientlhc 
study  In  ancient  China  by  propounding  the 
concept  of  hsien:  man  could  win  eternal  life 
on  Earth  by  means  of  his  mastery  of  the 
techniques  of  prolongevity.  There  were  pre- 
scribed respiratory,  dietary  and  spiritual 
techniques  but  the  most  interesting  were 
sexual  techniques — in  particular  tne  prac- 
tice of  coitus  reservatus  v.-hlle  ones  partner 
was  having  a  climax.  It  was  thought  that 
he  who  could  carry  out  this  act  several  tens 
of  times  in  a  single  day  and  night  could  be 
cured  of  all  maladies  and  have  his  life  ex- 
tended. If  he  changed  his  partner  several 
times,  the  advantage  was  greater:  if  in  one 
night  he  changeu  his  partner  ten  times, 
that  was  supremely  excellent.  In  perspective, 
Taoism  and  Its  concommltant  emphasis  on 
examining  and  controlling  bodily  functions 
took  prolongevltlsm  from  the  realm  of  magic 
and  changed  It  Into  a  protosclence. 

Alchemy  represents  the  first  systematic 
prolongevltlsm  to  appear  in  Western  civil- 
ization. The  attempts  of  alchemists  to  trans- 
mute ordinary  metals  Into  gold — stimulated 
by  Heslod's  first  age  of  man  as  well  as  the 
economic  benefits — and  to  prepare  chemicals 
which  would  prolong  life  contributed  tech- 
niques and  materials  to  early  chemistry.  But 
more  so,  the  suspected  relation  between  long 
life  and  potable — safely  drinkable — gold 
stimulated  much  of  the  alchemists  research, 
and  thus  gave  man  a  rational  basis  for  hop- 
ing that  something  could  be  done  to  alle- 
viate or  avoid  the  undesirable  effects  of  ag- 
ing. This,  with  the  other  themes  of  man's 
rebellion  against  the  creeping  decays  of  age. 
has  spurred  men  to  search  throughout  the 
world  for  the  mysterious  land  of  the  eter- 
nally young,  or  to  drink  noxious  potions 
concoted  by  alchemists  and  witches,  or  to 
strive  to  attain  a  state  of  extreme  penance 
akin  to  the  ecstasy  of  Tibetan  monks,  or — 
through  drinking  blood — to  steal  youth  in 
the  best  tradition  of  vampires.  Present,  less 
repulsive,  efforts  are  being  carried  out  In 
laboratories  around  the  world. 

FINAL    COMMENTS 

In  the  past,  there  was  ni  advantage  to  a 
long  life  span;  indeed,  there  was  a  definite 
advantage  to  a  short  life  span  and  early  pro- 
duction of  offspring.  (A  short  generation-re- 
production cycle  enables  more  rapid  adap- 
tion of  the  species  to  a  changed  environ- 
ment.) If  that  environmental  situation  still 
held  true,  prolongevity  would  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  requirement  for  early  re- 
production. However,  we  now  have  the  ca- 
pability to  control  our  individual  environ- 
ments— heat,  cold,  humidity  and  hopefully 
pollution — to  suit  our  needs;  thus,  rapid 
adaptation  of  mankind  to  a  changing  en- 
vironment Is  no  longer  necessary.  This  means 
that  early  production  of  offspring  Is  no 
longer  necessary,  and  prolongevity  is  no 
longer  in  conflict  with  hereditary  needs.  Fur- 
thermore, an  Increased  life  span  offers  man- 
kind the  twin  hopes  of  social  stAblUty  and 
more  rapid  economic  advancement.  If  such 
a  guaranteed  Increase  is  to  occur,  however. 
It  must  be  consciously  sought  by  man;  we 
must  theoretically  and  experimentally  de- 
duce the  causes  and  corrections  for  biologi- 
cal aging.  This  could  well  Involve  develop- 
ment of  numerous  processes  for:  (li  re- 
moving various  typ>es  of  crossUnked  ma- 
terial; (2)  removing  non-functioning  body 
cells  and  intercellular  material;  (3)  replac- 
ing missing  nerve,  muscle  and  other  cells: 
(4)  correcting  mutated  molecules;  (5) 
chemical  coding  and /or  re-codlng  of  genetic 
material.  It  has  even  been  suggested  by 
Leonard  Hayfllclc  that  biological  death  might 
be  the  result  of  cellular  programming,  im- 
plying that  extension  of  lUe  span  would  in- 
volve extensive  cellular  re-programming,  but 
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this  ■Programmed  Death"  theory  is  not  In 
good  agreement  with  the  known  racts.  The 
basic  p  )lnt  to  be  gained  from  the  foregoing 
Is  that  you  can  anticipate  extension  of  life 
span  to  be  achieved  in  a  series  of  varying- 
sized  steps  .  .  .  one  step  for  each  laboratory 
success.  The  more  that  research  Is  en- 
courased.  and  the  better  organized  the  ef- 
fort, the  more  rapidly  those  steps  will  be 
achieved. 

Does  this  mean  that  eventually  Individuals 
can  anticipate  living  forever?  Absolutely  not! 
E\-en  if  biological  aging  was  completely  elimi- 
nated, the  average  life  span  would  be  less 
than  a  thousand  years;  accident,  disease  and 
overt  action — wars,  et  cetera — would  still 
limit  individual  life  spans.  Would  such  an 
increase  in  life  span  conflict  with  religious 
teachings?  Again  the  answer  Is  no.  It  would 
not  conflict  with  religion  any  more  than  has 
the  medically-induced  doubling  which  has 
occurred  In  the  American  and  European  aver- 
age life  span  since  the  start  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Another  supposed  problem  has  been  sug- 
gested but  it  bears  the  hidden  touch  of 
apologism.  Wouldn't  an  increased  life  span 
be  fraught  with  boredom,  and  wouldn't  In- 
dividuals long  for  release  in  death?  Such 
suggestions  fall  to  take  account  of  the  in- 
creasing rate  of  change  in  our  world,  and 
they  bear  the  indelible  Imprint  of  Lucretlus's 
concept  that  life  holds  only  a  fixed  number 
of  gratifications.  Again,  the  apologistic 
themes  In  our  culture  have  formed  a  trap. 
There  is  a  problem  of  greater  concern 
though — one  which  is  more  stifling  to  aging 
research  than  the  apologistic  themes  them- 
selves This  is  the  proper  concern,  realistically 
motivated,  that  the  world  will  shortly  be 
over-populated.  Many  fear  that  research 
on  biological  aging  will  sharply  decrease  the 
death  rate,  thus  drastically  aggravating  the 
over-population  problem.  The  Immediate 
confrontation  between  present  attempts  to 
solve  the  population  problem  and  attempts 
to  extend  the  human  life  span  Is  merely  il- 
lusory though.  The  present  birth  rate  exceeds 
the  death  rate  by  such  a  great  amount  that 
the  population  problem  will  have  to  be 
solved  Ion?  before  prolongevity  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  population  size. 
In  other  words,  the  population  is  growing 
at  such  an  extreme  rate  that  an  accepmble 
birth  control  solution  must  be  found  and 
applied  in  the  immediate  future  whereas, 
even  if  successful  techniques  of  prolongevity 
were  discovered  this  year,  the  additional 
population  increase  from  this  discovery 
would  not  be  significant  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Suggestions  that  prolongevity  should  be 
avoided  in  order  not  to  aggravate  the  popula- 
tion problem  are  akin  to  that  obnoxious  nos- 
trum which  proposes  to  solve  the  problem  by 
Increasing  the  death  rate  (for  instance,  by 
ceasing  all  research  on  more  efficieni  agri- 
cultural methods — last  year  60  million  people 
died,  and  over  two-thirds  of  these  deaths 
were  associated  with  hunger  i.  Related  pro- 
posals, for  poetponinf^  aging  researc'.i  until 
a  "better  life"  can  be  provided  tor  tho.se 
now  living,  al.^o  demonstrates  a  superficial  — 
and  certainly  ignorant— attitude. 

Let  us  consider  a  mere  )X)Sit:ve  aspect  tf 
prolongevity.  We  all  kn;;w  that  con.^e.'-vatton 
is  necessary  if  we  wish  to  bequeath  future 
man  something  other  than  a  garbage-heap 
planet  with  exhausted  res<jurces.  But  it  i.^ 
difficult  to  convince  people  that  conserva- 
tion requires  action  by  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual. This  message  would  be  easier  to  sell 
if  individuals  anticipated  being  around  to 
benefit  in  the  future  from  their  actions  in 
the  present  Another  benefit  which  would  re- 
sult from  prolongevity  is  the  possibility  of 
travel  to  other  stars  In  our  galaxv.  Such 
travel  is  now  believed  to  require  centuries 
or  millennia  for  other  than  the  few  nearby 
stars.  With  an  Increase  in  life  span,  these 
long  trips  would  become  possible  without  the 
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crew  being  replaced  by  their  descendants 
during  the  trip.  Prolongevity  will  not  only 
vastly  improve  life  on  Earth  but  it  will  also 
open  the  way  to  the  stars  and  exciting  new 
adventures. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  average  human 
life  span  has  been  steadily  increasing  but  the 
maxinaum  life  span  has  demonstrated  a  no- 
table lack  of  change.  However,  the  capability 
to  alter  this  situation  is  now  within  our 
grasp.  Will  we  have  the  foresight  and  cour- 
age \o  extend  that  grasp?  The  title  question 
of  this  article  was:  "Is  biological  aging  In- 
evitable?" Perhaps  the  final  answer  is:  "Only 
If  you  choose  it  to  be." 
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SCRANTON     TIMES     CELEBRATES 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PEN.NSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"^rES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  25th 
of  this  month,  the  Scranton  Times  will 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  as  a  distinguished  newspaper. 

It  wa,s  a  very  different  world  into 
which  the  new  newspaper  was  born  in 
1870.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  sat  in  the  White 
House  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  witnessed  only  recently  the  driv- 
ing of  the  golden  spike  at  Promonentery, 
ITtah.  which  connected  the  Central 
Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroads, 
thus  completing  the  first  intercontinen- 
tal rail  service  in  An.erica.  France  was 
'recoming  embroiled  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
."^ia-i  War.  In  Italy,  the  troops  of  Victor 
En:!manuel.  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Cadorna,  were  moving  on  Rome,  to 
proc'aim  the  existence  of  the  unified 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  Africa  was  still  the 
dark  continent.  Asia  was  a  world  un- 
known, its  secrets  to  be  unfolded  later 
in  the  century. 

In  that  very  different  world  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  the  fir.^t  editions  of  this  new 
newspaper  were  run  off  a  hand -fed  an- 
cient press.  In  n  field  which  many 
th"Ought  to  be  overcrowded,  the  Scranton 
Times  struggled  for  existence.  Over  the 
neriod  of  25  years,  and  through  the 
hands  of  many  uublishers.  the  newspa- 
per had  achieved  a  circulation  of  some 
3.200  paid  customers  when  it  was  pur- 
ch-i.-^ed  in  1895  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Lynett. 
Mr.  Lynett  was  a  young  man  of  39  in 
that  year,  but  he  was  old  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  He  had  begun  his  journalis- 
tic career  at  the  age  of  22.  and  had  17 
years  of  experience  in  this  field  when  he 
purchased  the  paper. 
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On  October  10,  1895.  Publisher  Lynett 
spelled  out  the  challenge  which  he  saw 
before  him: 

It  is  our  ambition  to  publish  the  best  pa- 
per in  Scranton  and  we  will  not  be  content 
until  it  is  so  bright,  attractive,  and  readable 
that  no  Scrantonian  will  feel  a  day  well  spent 
unless  he  reads  the  Times,  and  no  business 
man  can  afford  to  be  unrepresented  In  Its 
advertising  columns. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  old 
broken-down  press  and  the  few  cases  of 
handset  type  were  replaced  by  the  most 
modern  press,  and  the  newspaper  grew  in 
circulation  and  influence. 

When  E.  J.  Lynett  passed  away  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1943,  the  Scranton  Times  was 
published  by  a  partnership  composed  of 
his  two  sons,  William  R.  and  Edward  J., 
and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth;  with  WO- 
liam  the  editor. 

In  1946,  on  the  death  of  William,  Ed- 
ward J.  Lynett  assumed  the  position  of 
editor,  with  Elizabeth  as  the  copublisher. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1959, 
and  of  Edward  J.  in  1966.  the  Scranton 
Times  pas.sed  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
■ward  J.  Lynett,  and  her  four  children: 
Edward  J.,  George  V..  William  R.,  and 
Mrs.  Celia  Lynett  Haggerty.  Edward  took 
over  the  post  as  editor. 

Today  the  circulation  of  the  Scranton 
Times  is  nearly  55,000.  It  is  read  not  only 
in  the  city  of  Scranton,  but  also  in  many 
of  the  surrounding  communities.  Its  re- 
porters have  been  the  recipients  of  many 
honors,  and  the  Scranton  Times  itself 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1945 
for  "meritorious  public  service,"  the  first 
such  award  to  a  newspaper  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Scranton  Times  will  continue  to  prosper 
under  Mrs.  Jean  Lynett,  Edward,  George, 
William,  and  Celia  Lynett  Haggerty; 
with  Frank  J.  Blewitt  as  general  manager 
and  Edward  J.  Donohue  as  its  managing 
editor. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  wishing  the  Times  a  very 
happy  first  century  birthday.  From  the 
very  first  days  of  the  existence  of  this 
Republic,  we  have  known  clearly  that 
the  strongest  guardian  of  our  freedom  is 
the  existence  of  a  press  that  was  free  to 
speak  out  boldly  in  defense  of  right,  in  an 
attack  upon  evil.  So  the  100th  birthday 
of  the  Times  is  more  than  merely  a  birth- 
day; it  is  part  of  our  own  birthright  of 
freedom  in  America.  I  know  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  the  hope  that  the 
Times  will  see  many  hundreds  of  years  of 
birthdays  in  the  future. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
most  important  week.  It  is  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — a  rallying  point  for  all  who 
love  freedom  and  defend  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Captive  Nations  Week  originated  with 
Public  Law  86-90  in  1959,  11  years  ago. 


It  designates  the  third  week  in  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  "authorizes 
and  requests"  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  that  efifect.  Presider>ts 
Eisenliower,    Kennedy,    Johnson,     and 
Nixon,  as  well  as  scores  of  Governors  and 
Mayors,  iiave  over  the  years  brought  tliis 
event  to  public  attention  by  calling  on 
the  citizenry   to   initiate,   and   join  in, 
appropriate    observations.    We    in    this 
body  have  done  likewise  in  our  debates 
Captive  Nations  Week  gains  special 
significance    in    1970,    since    this    year 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II  in  Europe.  Yet 
after  all  this  time,  no  permanent  just 
solution  has  been  found  for  the  p:oblems 
of  east-central  Europe. 

The  brave  peoples  of  all  these  coun- 
tries—Albania, Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Estonia! 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania— remain  strong 
and  hopeful,  and  continue  to  look  to  us 
here  in  this  body. 

I  tlunk,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  include  Public  Law  86-90 
in  the  Record  at  this  time.  It  accurately 
summarizes  the  sentiment  behind  the 
establishment  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
It  follows : 

Public   Law  8&-90 
Providing  for  the  designation  of  the  third 
week  of  July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
adopted  by  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  July,  1959 
Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having  been 
able,    through    the    democratic    process     to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unltv  of  its 
people,  even  though  ihey  stem  from  me  most 
diverse  of  racial  religious  and  ethnic  back- 
gToimd.s:  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  umhcation  of  the 
(liverse  elements  of  our  free  societv  has  led 
the  people  of  ihe  United  States  to  possess  a 
wa.-m  understanding  and  sympathv  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  interdependencv  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
Lnited  States  and  other  peoples:  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
p..e  which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 

t^L  ^^i'^^   ^'^^"    ^"'^   °^   ^"    ^^^   free 
peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist  Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 

^Hnn'C^^^I^^*'""'  ^  ^^  subjugation  of  Uie 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hungarv 

k  nn'"^;^^'''''*''^^'  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia 
manv"«^?"l  R^henia,  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
?i^L,?"^^X'^'  '"^i'lland  China,  Armenia, 

Z'-ri  ■  ^^^^'  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

ih^VunZ"^^'!  submerged  nations  look  to 

h7ir  i^lr  H    '^^'^"^hiP   in   bringing  about 

torini^    f!'°''  ^"^  independence  and  in  re- 

lan    I  ^  u  ^"^  *^^  enjoyment  of  their  Chris- 

Sus  fT/ii'  ^'°^'''^-  ^"ddhlst,  or  other  re- 

enies;  flid  °^  ^^^^'  individual  11b- 

ofTh^e'n!^.'^^''''*^  *°  *^«  national  security 

pSl^of  tn'^'P''''^'^"*  °^  ^^«  P^  °f  the 

Sfasuvs  x^riLi  ^^"°^  ^^^"''^  •- 

Whereas  the  desire  for  Uberty  and  Inde- 
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pendence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace- 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitUng  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  oaiclal  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
tneir  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:   Now,  therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
xca  m  Congress  a-sembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  Procla- 
mation designating  the  third  week  of  Julv 
1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week'  and  Invitine 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observl 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.  The  President  is  funher  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  similar  proc- 
lamation each  year  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 
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MILITARY  HOUSING  PROJECT  OF. 
PERS  POSSIBLE  SOLUTION  TO  NA 
TION'S  HOME  PROBLEM 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    C.^LIFORNI.'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  concern  of  our  colleagues  over  the 
escalating  costs  of,  and  need  for  suit- 
able housing  all  over  America,  I  am 
taking  this  opj)ortunity  to  biing  to  thei'- 
attention  a  project  initiated  by  my  friend 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, 

Last  Thursday  morning,  at  George  Air 
Force  Base  on  the  high  desert  of  south- 
ern California,  a  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony was  held,  marking  the  start  of  an 
experimental  modular  housing  svstem 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  particular 
project  is  to  provide  200  new  homes  for 
military  families  at  the  Victorville  Air 
Base,  but  it  also  is  expected  to  yield  some 
key   technology    for   Operation   Break- 
through. This,  of  course,  is  the  demon- 
stration program  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  aimed 
at  breaking  through  the  major  obstacles 
to  volume  production  of  adequate  low- 
cost  housing  so  desperately  needed  across 
tills  Nation. 

Our  colleague,  Chairman  Rivers,  wise- 
ly saw  the  value  of  this  concept  in  mili- 
tary housing  and  I  am  confident  this 
pilot  project  at  George  Air  Force  Base 
will  more  than  meet  his  expectations  and 
those  of  the  homebuilding  industry. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  news  release  describing  the 
George  AFB  project  in  greater  detail: 

Ground  breaking  ceremonies  here  today 
marked  the  start  of  a  project  that  will  pro- 
vide 200  new  homes  for  military  families 
and  a  trial  run  for  a  new  industrialized 
housing  system. 

General  Electric  and  the  Del  E.  'Webb 
Corp.,  in  a  Joint  venture,  will  develop  a  com- 
plete neighborhood  for  the  families  of  200 
enlisted  personnel  here. 

General  Electric  developed  the  basic  modu- 
lar building  concept  Including  manufactur- 
ing  and  logistics. 


"The  Architectural  Arm  of  Hugh  Glbbs 
FAIA.  and  Donald  Glbbs.  AIA.  of  Long  Beach' 
Cahfornia  designed  the  George  Air  Force 
Base  site.  Gibbs  and  Glbbs  has  also  been 
contracted  by  the  Air  Force  to  inspect  the 
completed  project. 

Beyond  the  homes  themselves  is  the  goal 
of  proving  the  leasibiUty  of  using  a  new 
factory  method  to  produce  housing  that  will- 
insure  umform  quality  in  housing:  improve 
its  cost-eUectiveness,  iis  durablUtv  and 
maintenance:  shorten  production  time-  pro- 
vide employment  opportunitv  for  lower 
.skilled  workers:  and  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives  without  sacrihcing  attractiveness 
and   Inability. 

The  Urban  Systems  Programs  Office  of 
General  Electrics  Re-entrv  and  EnMron- 
mental  Systems  Division  and  Del  E  Webb 
of^r.-^J^''^  working  under  a  15  month,  85,- 
393.000  Air  Force  cx)n:ract. 

Basic  to  the  project  is  the  development 
and  operation  of  a  protot\-pe  housing  fac- 
tory, major  components  of  which  mav  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  a  full-scale  produc- 
tion facility  for  the  fabrication  of  future 
military  family  housing.  The  prototype  fac- 
tory will  be  located  in  Apple  Vallev  Cll- 
fornla.  approximately  15  miles  from  the 
building  s.te. 

General  Electric  will  develop  and  operate 
the  lactory.  It  will  produce  linished  modules 
and  transport  them  to  the  building  site 
where  Del  E.  Webb  Corp  constr-jction  crews 
will  erect  them.  Del  E.  Webb  is  also  respon- 
sible for  all  site  developments  such  as  land- 
scaping, roadway  paving  and  Installation  of 
utilities  all  of  which  wiU  be  underground 

The  completed  project  will  occupy  37 
acres  of  h.nd  on  the  base.  The  units  wlU 
be  located  along  .->  winding  central  drive  and 
in  clusters  around  u  variety  of  cu;-de-.sacs 
The  clusters  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  sur- 
round and  obscure  dnvewavs  and  carports 

Tnere  will  be  a  variety  ol  building  ex- 
teriors. Five  e.vterlor  finish  treatments  will 
be  used  on  1.  -ar  different  buildin  •  tvpeb  The 
Juiish  treatments  win  be:  Redwood  reverse 
X  ard  ;;nd  batten  and  Tuf-tex.  cedar  board 
;ind  batten  and  Tuf-tex.  Redwood  Texture 
1  a  and  Tedlar.  Cedar  Texture  1-11  and 
ledlar.  and  Tuf-tex  and  Tedlar. 

Additional  variety  will  be  gamed  through 
the  use  of  setbacks  between  individual 
a  welling  units  in  lownhouse  clusters 

The  new  project  will  ccnsUt  of-  16  two 
bedroom  units  conuined  in  two-story  flats- 
90  three  bedroom  units  and  90  four  bedroom 
units  in  two-story  townliouses:  and  four 
single  family  single  story  houses. 

Net  usable  living  areas  (excluding  stair- 
wells, utility  and  storage  spaces)  for  the 
types  of  units  are:  950  so.  ft  for  the  flats- 
1080  sq.  ft.  for  the  three  bedroom  town- 
house  units;  1250  sq.  ft.  for  both  the  four 
bedroom  townhouses  and  single  famllv 
houses.  ■' 

The  basic  housing  unit  cosists  of  11  mod- 
ules.  Construction   features   include: 

One  piece  cast  plaster  walls  and  ceilings 
These  provide  all  of  the  advantages  of  hand 
plastered  walls,  but  at  less  cost. 

Honeycomb  floor  panels.  Resin-impreg- 
nated  honeycomb  bonded  between  plywood 
sheets  utlUzes  a  stressed-skln  effect  to  pro- 
vide lightweight  strength,  compactness  and 
rigidity. 

Utility  chase.  All  plumbing  and  heating 
pipes,  vents,  air  conditioning  and  -wiring  are 
centralized  Into  a  virtual  plug-in  unit 

Steel  wall  framing. 

The  prototype  housing  factorv  will  con- 
sist of  four  buildings  w-lth  a  total  floor  area 
of  approximately  60.000  sq.  ft  The  build- 
ings are: 

A  fabrication  building  where  sections  of 
steel  wall  framing  are  welded  together  and 
electrical  harnesses,  plumbing  and  ductine 
trees  are  assembled. 

A    plaster    preparation   and    wall    casting 
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building  where  ihe  walls  are  built  up  Into 
completed  sub-assemblies,  the  harnesses, 
plumbing  and  ducting  trees  are  assembled 
into  utility  cores  and  staircases  are  as- 
sembled. 

A  final  assembly  building  where  the  sub- 
assemblies are  combined  with  floor  panels 
to  form  complete  modules.  The  floor  panels 
are  purchased  from  a  sub-contractor.  The 
modules  leave  this  building  ready  for  de- 
livery to  the  building  site. 

A  roof  module  building.  These  modules 
are  assembled  in  a  separate  building  for 
shipment  to  the  building  sites. 

Throughout  the  factory  overhead  mono- 
rails and  mobile  materials-handling  equip- 
ment are  used  to  move  the  compwnents  and 
modules  toward  completion  between  special 
Jigs  and  fixtures. 

The  completed  modules  are  received  by 
Del  E.  Webb  Corp.  construction  crews  which 
will  erect  them  on  foundations  they  have 
prepared  as  part  of  their  overall  site  prepa- 
ration. 

The  e'.e\en  modules  make  up  a  dwelling 
unit  (In  this  case,  a  townhouse)  as  follows: 
nearly  all  of  the  first  floor  structure  Is  di- 
vided between  two  large  modules.  A  third 
module,  a  rectangular  utility  core.  Includes 
a  powder  room  and  Interior  wall  surfaces 
for  four  rooms.  This  Is  located  In  the  center 
of  the  first  story.  Two  more  modules,  flat 
glazing  panels,  enclose  the  front  and  rear 
walls. 

The  second  story  also  consists  of  two  major 
modules  which  together  complete  the  sec- 
ond story  except  for  two  glazing  panel  mod- 
ules which  enclose  the  front  and  rear  walls. 
The  roof  Is  made  up  of  two  modules  and  with 
Its  emplacement  the  unit  Is  completely 
erected. 


TEACHERS'      AOES      AND      EDUCA- 
TIONAL NEEDS  OF  THE  1970'S 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  beginning  to  learn 
more  of  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  as- 
sistants in  America's  classrooms. 

These  inspired  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  are  bringing  a  richness  of  ex- 
perience and  enthusiasm  to  our  class- 
rooms that  is  reflected  in  the  widened 
horizons  and  achievements  of  the  stu- 
dents they  reach. 

I  have  long  advocated  more  freedom 
for  the  American  schoolteacher — free- 
dom from  the  administrative  tasks  that 
prevent  her  from  devoting  more  time  to 
teaching.  Now.  with  the  advent  of  para- 
professionals  and  teacher  aides,  our 
teachers  can  return  again  to  guiding  and 
exciting  children  to  learn. 

The  effects  of  the  teaching  aides  have 
been  so  marked  that  I  believe  their  per- 
formance.=;  should  be  given  the  widest 
possible  recognition.  Two  recent  articles 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  de- 
scribed these  particularly  dedicated  indi- 
viduals—and how  they  are  benefiting 
from  this  learning  experience,  as  well  as 
the  children  they  seek  to  help. 

I  call  these  articles  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  today  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  share  with  me  an  appreciation 
of  the  specific  contributions  being  made 
by  these  gifted  Americans  to  education  in 
the  decade  of  the  seventies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  articles  follov/: 
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Teachers'  Aides  Spur  Yotjngstebs  to  Learn 

Faster 

(Heightened  community  concern  fuels  a 
powerful  new  thrust  in  education.  Citizens 
are  pitching  in  to  help  schoolchildren  and 
upgrade  the  learning  process.) 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Gehret) 

It's  no  secret  that  American  public  schools 
are  in  trouble. 

Behind  the  student  activism,  parent  pro- 
tests, teacher  strikes,  and  taxpayer  "revolt" 
Is  a  crisis  of  confidence.  Broad-based  com- 
munity backing,  which  the  schools  once  took 
for  granted,  has  eroded. 

Education  officials,  in  effect,  simi  up  the 
problem  this  way;  "We  simply  cant  function 
without  strong  parent-citizen  support.  The 
question  is,  how  do  we  get  It?" 

The  answer,  many  schoolmen  believe,  lies 
in  direct  citizen  involvement  in  the  system — 
as  classroom  aides,  tutors,  library  assistants, 
clerical  helpers,  advisory  committee  mem- 
bers, and  In  numerous  other  ways  i>art-tlme 
volunteers  can  lend  a  hand. 

"These  people  act  as  translators  of  what's 
happening  in  school  to  their  friends  on  the 
block."  says  Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  .•superintend- 
ent of  Cincinnati  schools. 

Seeing  It  the  way  It  is  and  telling  It  that 
way  obviously  can  help  to  build  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  schools.  But  the  gap  be- 
tween the  community  and  its  learning  cen- 
ters is  greater  than  communication  alone  can 
bridge.  In  most  areas,  teaching  and  learning 
must  Improve  before  volunteers  will  have 
the  kind  of  news  their  friends  on  the  block 
want  to  hear. 

INFLUENCE   ATTIRMED 

Can  volunteers  themselves  help  to  bring 
about  such  Improvements  In  the  classroom? 
Emphatically  yes,  reply  Dr.  Miller  and  other 
advocates  of  volunteerism. 

A  classroom  aide  or  tutor  not  only  reduces 
the  number  of  pupils  the  teacher  has  to  reach 
and  help:  he  iilso  provides  special  attention 
for  youngsters  who  have  the  greatest  need. 
Teachers  and  administrators  say  that  con- 
centrated assistance  in  reading  or  math  drill 
often  has  a  twofold  effect:  It  gives  pupils 
more  practice  In  these  skills:  it  motivates 
them  to  want  to  succeed,  thus  hastening  the 
learning  proce.ss. 

Volunteers  frequently  bring  a  special  qual- 
ity that  stimulates  children  to  want  to  lecim, 
administrators  say. 

"There's  a  lot  of  loving  care  around  those 
kids"  is  the  way  Dr.  Miller  puts  it,  "Money 
can't  buy  a  volunteer's  concern:  he  gives  a 
part  of  himself,  and  a  youngster  understands 
that." 

Classroom  assistance  takes  many  forms. 
In  Providence,   R.I..  Mrs.   Joyce  Falrchild 
leaves   her   home   at   least   one   afternoon    a 
week  to  tutor  beginning  readers  at  the  inner- 
city  King  School. 

In  St.  Louis,  attorney  Lee  Cart«r  leads  a 
weekly  discussion  among  fifth-graders  in  the 
Junior  Great  Books  Program. 

In  Laeuna  Beach.  Calif.,  Mrs.  Patricia 
Clarke  visits  El  Morro  Elementary  School 
regularly  to  introduce  the  children  to  music 
appreciation  through  recordings  and  rhythm 
band  exercises. 

In  Bridgeport.  Conn  .  Mrs.  Jenny  Sprinzen 
works  daily  with  a  nursery  group  in  the 
local  state  center  for  retarded  children. 

In  Minneapolis,  ihe  Rev.  Louis  Johnson 
shares  his  knowledge  of  African  history  with 
fourth-graders  at  the  Penn  School. 

These  are  not  isolated  instances  of  vr>Uin- 
teerlsm:  all  are  part  of  well-organized, 
broadlv  supported,  ongoing  programs.  In 
cities  such  as  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  as 
many  as  5.000  volunteers  serve  regularly.  Los 
Ane:eles  numbers  4.600  adults  and  2.000  stu- 
dents assisting  In  400  schools,  accounting  for 
570.000  hours  a  year. 

The  trend  in  volunteerism  is  sharply  up. 
both  In  number  of  programs  and  in  partici- 
pation. 
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The  United  States  Office  of  Education  re- 
ports that  school  systems  adopting  programs 
increased  72  percent  between  1967  and  '69. 
Additional  programs  have  been  established  In 
the  past  year. 

The  use  of  volunteers  Is  expanding  as  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  learn  of  successful 
experiences  In  other  schools  or  classrooms, 
and  as  more  community  people  offer  their 
services.  Increasingly  Important  sources  of 
volunteers — supplementing  suburban  house- 
wlves^are  retired  persons,  business  people 
on  company  time  or  their  own,  college  and 
high-school  students.  Inner-city  mothers. 
and  "resource  persons"  (individuals  with 
particular  skills  or  backgrounds  who  can  oc- 
casionally supplement  the  teaching  in  a  spe- 
cial way) . 

BEYOND  THE  CLASSROOM 

Volunteer  assistance  extends  beyond  the 
classroom  to  school  office,  library,  health 
clinic,  cafeteria,  and  study  hail.  Corridor  and 
bus  monitoring,  fleld-trlp  supervision,  and 
open-house  preparation  are  other  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  volunteers  in  some 
districts. 

Further  examples  of  school  volunteerism: 
Businessmen  help  solve  organizational  and 
financial  problems;  company  employees  con- 
duct career-preparation  classes;  citizens 
serve  on  curriculum  and  site-selection  com- 
mittees, canvass  In  support  of  bond  Issues, 
sit  on  decentralization  advisory  groups  or 
nelehborhood-dlstrlct  boards. 

Serving  without  pay.  often  with  tremen- 
dous demands  on  their  time,  these  individ- 
uals are  obviously  lending  strong  support  to 
educational  efforts. 

Not  all  who  volunteer,  however,  necessarily 
give  unqualified  backing  to  thj  system  as 
presently  constituted.  Some  Americans  par- 
ticipate in  school  affairs  to  help  bring  about 
change  of  one  kind  or  another.  Other  citi- 
zens, particularly  those  In  urban  core  neigh- 
borhoods, seek  varying  degrees  of  decentral- 
ization or  even  community  control  of  the 
schools.  Some  volunteers  now  contribute 
their  efforts  to  "free  schools  '  that  operate 
outside  the  established  system,  with  or  with- 
out school  hoard  blessing. 

Whatever  the  Individual  motives,  this  tre- 
mendous ground  swell  of  citizen  involvement 
is  directed  toward  Improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction;  the  common  denomlnatx^r 
Is  the  child  and  his  preparation  for  life. 

Significantly,  volunteer  programs  alm(*t 
Invariably  originate  In  the  community,  not 
In  the  schools;  they  spring  from  human 
rather  than  Institutional  concern. 

At  times,  the  need  has  been  recognized  and 
responded  to  by  an  established  community 
organization  such  as  the  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Jun- 
ior League,  or  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion. But  often  the  Initiating  group  consists 
of  individuals  who  have  come  together  ex- 
pressly to  solve  a  school  problem. 

INTEGRATION  ANTICIPATED 

In  Denver,  It  was  to  help  with  remedial 
reading  after  a  local  woman  had  seen  what 
•olunteers  In  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Mass., 
were  doing. 

In  both  Englewood.  N.J..  and  Providence, 
R  I  ,  projects  developed  when  a  few  local  peo- 
ple anticipated  the  academic  difBcultlM 
black  students  would  face  when  integrated 
into  previously  white  schools.  Crash  tutoring 
efforts  bloomed  later  into  full-fledged, 
continuing  programs  In  both  cities 

In  Memphl.<;.  12  women  decided  to  do  some 
thing  when  they  learned  thct  only  one- 
quarter  of  p.rea  children  ellclble  for  free 
school  lunches  actually  got  them.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  situation,  according  to  a  city 
newspaper,  "ran  the  gamut  from  apathy  to 
a  very  real  hostility  to  the  whole  idea  of  free 
lunches." 

After  studying  local  conditions  and  tne 
free-lunch  program  In  other  cities  tne 
women  took  their  case  to  the  board  of  ~"' 
cation,  convincing  the  members  that  Mem- 
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phis  was  meeting  neither  the  letter  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  federal  program.  They  asked  and 
received  permission  to  work  with  poverty- 
level  families  In  four  school  areas.  Part  of  the 
year's  effort  consisted  of  helping  families  to 
file  wTltten  requests  that  their  children  be 
included  In  the  lunch  program. 

10    AREAS    ADDED 

During  the  next  year  ( 1964-65) .  the  group 
extended  its  work  to  an  additional  10  areas 
at  the  school  board's  request.  New  volun- 
teers joined  the  original  workers. 

Home  visits  disclosed  a  need  for  children's 
clothing,  since  many  pupils  were  being  kept 
away  from  school  by  lack  of  adequate  ap- 
parel. The  PTA  council  undertook  a  clothing 
drive  and  set  up  a  central  distribution.  A 
shortage  of  shoes  was  also  met. 

The  group  continued  to  expand  Its  efforts 
as  it  perceived  further  needs — tutoring  for 
fast  learners  and  slower  ones,  sewing  and 
nutrition  classes  for  adults,  after-school  en- 
richment through  dramatics  and  singing, 
cultural  outings  for  youngsters,  etc. 

Soon  several  community  organizations 
sponsored  child-centered  and  school  activi- 
ties of  their  own.  Progress  was  evident  along 
a  broad  front  Into  the  spring  of  1968.  when 
the  as-,assination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  rocked  the  city.  The  tragedy 
served  to  draw  enlarged  support  for  the  vol- 
unteer projects.  Including  the  "adoption"  of 
specific  schools  by  individual  churches. 

The  original  Informal  Memphis  group  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  the  lunch  program,  while 
also  serving  as  an  umbrella  organization,  at 
the  school  board's  request,  for  the  myriad 
other  volunteer  efforts  under  way  through- 
out the  area. 

This  operation,  like  numbers  of  others 
across  the  United  States,  Is  carried  out  in- 
dependent of  the  school  organization.  The 
school  system  In  such  instances  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  staffing,  facilities,  or 
funding. 

Some  projects  have  managed  to  gain  suffi- 
cient acceptance  to  receive  office  space  and 
equipment;  others  have  eventually  been 
absorbed  into  the  school  structure. 

Some  districts  adopt  volunteerism — at  least 
in  part — because  they  are  short  on  dollars 
and  manpower.  To  such  districts,  community 
people  represent  available  help  that  costs 
little. 

Denver  schools  used  more  than  2,000  vol- 
unteers during  the  year  Just  ended.  Officials 
calculate  that  they  gained  the  equivalent  of 
$253,000  In  services  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$27  275  in  program  expenses. 

E  Michael  Brick,  superintendent  of  ele- 
mentary schools  In  Fountain  Valley.  Calif., 
places  a  value  of  $20,000  on  the  services  of 
1.400  volunteers  in  his  system  last  year  This, 
he  says,  comes  to  10  cents  in  the  tax  rate. 

But  Mr.  Brick  Is  Interested  in  more  than 
dollar  savings.  His  district  has  grown  4,000 
percent  in  pupil  enrollment  in  Just  seven 
years.  Hence  he  is  short  of  staff.  Volunteers 
help  fill  the  gap  by  taking  on  many  Inci- 
dental classroom  chores,  thus  freeing  teach- 
ers to  devote  full  time  to  instruction. 

School  people  with  experience  in  volunteer 
programs  warn  against  overemphasis  on 
"cheap  labor"  when  considering  their  use. 
Officials  point  out  that  volunteers  require 
training,  coordination,  and  supervision,  and 
that  these  can  prove  expensive.  Such  au- 
thorities cite  better  reasons  for  drawing  on 
volunteer  help. 

Sam  Watts,  the  black  principal  of  a  black 
school  in  Philadelphia,  underscores  several  of 
them  when  he  says : 

"With  volimteer.s.  the  pupils  are  working 
with  people  instead  of  with  paper.  Then  you 
have  an  educational  process.  Otherwise,  you 
have  a  teacher  and  30  youngsters  confined 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  classroom,  but  the 
kids  aren't  necessarily  learning.  This  Is  the 
way  it  was,  but  now  It's  changing. 
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"Volunteers  provide  a  larger  adult-teacher 
ratio  to  pupils,  an  opportunity  for  the  chil- 
dren to  be  heard,  a  greater  sensitivity  to  in- 
dividual needs.  The  Instructional  program 
can  be  geared  to  them.  I  hope  the  day  is  past 
when  we  stamp  out  kids  like  Campbell  soup 
cans. 

"What  is  a  volunteer  worth?  How  can  you 
measure  the  brightness  In  a  child's  eye? 
That's  all  that  counts.  When  you  see  that, 
you  know  the  child  can  learn.  Volunteers 
help  put  It  there." 

New  Jersey  "Teacher  of  the  Year"  Guides 
Program — Volunteers  Help  Youngsters 
ON  One-to-One  Basis 

Montclair.  N  J. — Mrs.  Genevieve  Collins  is 
proud  to  be  New  Jersey's  "teacher  of  the 
year,"  but  she's  even  more  proud  of  the 
schoolchildren  who  made  it  all  possible 

Mrs.  Collins  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Glen- 
field  elementary  school  here  In  Montclair, 
where  she's  taught  for  11  of  her  14  years 
in  the  profession. 

A  motherly  type,  Mrs.  Collins  takes  a  per- 
sonal Interest  In  the  progress  of  her  first 
graders.  Some  years  ago  she  became  con- 
cerned that  her  pupils  weren't  getting  the 
best  start  In  reading.  She  decided  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Glenfleld  school  Is  99  percent  black.  Mont- 
clair has  a  reputation  as  an  upper-class 
community,  on  the  fringe  of  New  York.  But 
Mrs.  Collins  points  out  that  actually  the  de- 
scription fits  the  neighboring  town  of  Up- 
per Montclair.  Montclair  itself  is  "another 
world."  she  .says 

"I  saw  that  180  days  (the  school  year) 
weren't  enough  for  black  kids  to  get  started 
in  reading,"  she  explains.  "So  I  went  to  the 
principal  (Dr.  Roland  Patterson,  now  ad- 
ministrator of  the  inner-city  decentralized 
district  in  Seattle)  and  asked  him  to  keep 
my  room  open  for  six  weeks  In  the  summer. 
That  was  In  1966.  He  agreed." 

Mrs.  Collins  mailed  a  letter  to  the  par- 
ents of  all  25  children  In  her  class.  It  was 
an  Invitation  to  send  the  youngsters  back 
to  school  three  mornings  a  week  during  half 
of  the  summer  vacation.  No  pressure  was 
applied,  the  teacher  comments. 

Sixteen  of  the  25  pupils  came,  and  all 
stayed  for  the  full  six  weeks. 

Two  high-school  girls  served  as  volun- 
teer aides  to  Mrs.  Collins  that  first  sum- 
mer. 

So  satisfied  was  the  teacher  with  the  re- 
sult of  this  Initial  effort  that  she  pressed 
for,  and  was  granted,  an  expanded  program 
the  next  summer.  This  time,  pupils  in  all 
three  first-grade  classes  at  Glenfleld  were 
welcomed  and  a  corps  of  unpaid  helpers  was 
recruited. 

Twenty-eight  children  came  to  be  taught. 
and  a  matching  number  of  volunteers  re- 
sponded— 26  from  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  one  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women,  and  the  wife  of  a  school 
board  member. 

Before  stimmer  was  out.  the  success  of 
the  tutorials  caught  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Blanchard.  then  superintendent 
of  schools,  who  now  holds  the  top  post  in 
the  Portland.  Oreg..  school  system. 

Visiting  the  classrooms  one  day.  Dr. 
Blanchard  spoke  with  each  child  and  volun- 
teer. He  then  asked  Mrs.  Collins  to  develop 
the  project  Into  a  regular  feature  of  the 
year-round  school  program. 

The  one-to-one  tutoring  moved  ahead  rap- 
Idly  under  Mrs.  Collins'  direction.  Teachers 
asked  for  help  for  their  pupils,  and  avail- 
able volunteers  soon  numbered  128  Now 
every  teacher  at  Glenfleld  sends  youngsters 
to  the  volunteers  during  cla.ss  time,  and  the 
plan  has  spread  to  other  local  schools. 

When  each  child  reports  to  his  tutor,  he 
brings  along  materials  from  class  and  a 
notebook.  The  notebook  Is  the  communlca- 
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tor,  Mrs.  Collins  says  In  it  the  teacher  sug- 
gests what  she  wants  the  volunteer  to  cover. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  session,  the  volunteer 
enters  comments  on  the  pupils  progress 
that  day. 

The  fact  that  teachers  and  tutors  don't 
have  frequent  face-to-face  contact  does  not 
mean  that  volunteers  function  in  a  \acuum. 
Mrs.  Collins  emphasizes.  There  are  train- 
ing iiesslons  and  conferences,  which  she.  as 
coordinator,  arranges. 

"We  had  a  workshop  last  Tuesday,  with 
a  social  worker,  a  psychologist,  and  other 
specialists  talking  to  the  volunteers."  she 
declares  "A  discussion  period  followed.  The 
volunteers  need  to  know  about  particular 
learning  difficulties,  both  physical  and  so- 
cial or  cultural." 

It  was  because  of  the  one-to-one  tutoring 
that  Mrs.  Collins  was  nominated  for  the 
teacher-of-the-year   award 

She  didn't  really  expect  to  win  the  title. 
she  reports;  there  were  50  entrants 

But  win  she  did.  and  incidental  honors 
continued  for  several  months  Her  board  of 
education  presented  her  with  a  plaque.  The 
local  PTA  declared  a  "day"  in  her  honor. 
And.  most  touching  of  all  to  Mrs.  Collins, 
the  pupils  at  Glenfleld  also  set  aside  a  "day  " 
for  her,  complete  with  a  school  assembly 
program. 

But  the  state's  teacher  of  the  year  feels  a 
need  to  share  the  recognition. 

"It's  not  a  Mrs  Collins  thing."  she  com- 
ments. "If  one  thing  characterizes  the  pro- 
gram, it's  enthusiasm — the  enthusiasm  of 
the  tutors  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  volunteers  and  the  students  are 
here  because  they  both  want  to  be.  That's 
why  the  program  works."  she  adds. 

An  observer  might  wonder  whether  Mrs. 
Collins'  own  enthusiasm  isn't  also  a  con- 
tributing factor. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.R. 
17654,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  is  read  for  amendment,  a  series 
of  bipartisan  reform  amendments  aimed 
at  ending  secrecy  and  other  undemo- 
cratic procedures  will  be  offered.  The 
most  important  and  far-reaching  of  these 
reforms  is  the  O'Neill -Gubser  proposal  to 
record  teller  votes  on  major  amendments 
considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  Democratic  Study  Group  recently 
issued  a  special  report  on  this  proposal 
which,  in  the  view  of  many  Members  of 
both  parties,  is  the  single  most  important 
step  we  can  take  toward  making  the 
House  a  more  responsive  and  effective 
legislative  bodj-.  The  DSG  report  docu- 
ments the  background  and  the  need  for 
this  important  reform,  explains  how  the 
new  procedure  would  work,  and  answers 
the  arguments  which  have  been  raised 
against  it.  I  therefore  insert  the  DSG 
report  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  report  follows: 

The  Proposal  for  Recording  Teller  Vo-rrs 

H.R.  17654.  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  which  is  scheduled  to  reach  the 
House  floor  the  week  of  July  13.  provides  the 
first  opportunity  in  over  two  decades  to  sub- 
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stantlally  reform  the  House  rules  and  proce- 
dures. When  the  measure  Is  considered  by  the 
House,  Representatives  O'Neill  iD-Mass.  i. 
and  GuBSER  (R-Callf.)  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  authorize  recording  o:  teller  votes 
on  major  Issues  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Because  of  the  widespread  bipartisan  in- 
terest in  this  proposal  to  end  secret  voting 
on  floor  antendments  and  the  overwhelmingly 
favorable  response  to  it  in  the  returns  from 
the  Democratic  Study  Group  Cons^resslonal 
Reform  Questionnaire.  DSG  has  prepared  this 
special  report  containing  the  fulluwing  sec- 
tions: 

SECTION    I.    BACKGROUND 

Present  Procedure 

The  House  of  Representatives  considers 
most  amendments  while  it  is  meeting  as  a 
Commiitee  of  the  Whole.  The  Committee  is 
a  procedural  Action  which  allows  the  House 
to  funcitun  luider  less  stringent  reciulreinents 
than  otherwise  would  be  necessary.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  House  meets  as  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  a  quorum  of  100  Members  Is 
required  rather  than  a  majority  of  the 
House — now  218  Membeis — which  the  Con- 
stitution requires  for  a  quorum  of  the  House. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
allows  for  limitation  of  debate  and  other 
time-saving  procedures,  including  a  pro- 
hibition against  roll  call  votes. 

Instead,  votes  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
are  taken  either  by  voice  or  division  (In 
which  Members  stand  to  be  counted)  or  by 
teller  un  which  Members  file  tip  an  aisle 
between  tellers  who  count  them  as  they 
pass  )  No  record  is  kept  of  how — or  even 
whether— any  Member  votes  on  any  issue. 

Upon  completion  of  consideration  in  the 
CojTimittee  of  the  Whole,  the  bill  is  reported 
to  the  Hou.<e.  At  that  point,  a  roll  call  \ote 
mav  be  demanded  on  any  amendments  which 
were  accepted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  Defeated  amendments,  however,  may 
not  be  brought  before  the  House  for  a  record 
vote.  Since  the  vast  major, ty  of  amendments 
olTered  are  defeated  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Members  are  rarely  alTorded  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  positions  on  key 
issues  recorded  and  made  public. 

History 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  procedure  is 
derived  from  the  practices  in  effect  in  Britain 
when  the  Congress  wa.s  established.  At  that 
time,  the  British  Parliament  did  not  record 
the  votes  of  its  Members  on  amendments 
taken  in  Com,m)t*ee  of  the  Whole.  The  system 
was  developed  centuries  ago  when  the  Parli.i- 
ment  was  in  serious  disagreement  with  the 
King.  It  was  considered  necessary  to  protect 
the  Members  from  the  King's  wrath  by  re- 
quiring that  votes  In  the  Committee  be  taken 
anonymously. 

However,  the  British  reformed  their  system 
about  140  years  ago  when  they  abandoned 
their  prohibition  against  record  votes  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Parliament  modi- 
fled  its  procedures  so  as  to  preserve  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  with  its  reduced  quorum 
requirements  and  speedier  procedures  while 
permitting  non-roll -call  record  votes.  Under 
the  British  system,  which  has  proven  suc- 
cessful since  the  1830's,  clerks  record  the 
Members  as  they  file  through  two  teller  lines. 
Alternative  proposals 

Several  alternative  proposals  have  been  of- 
fered which  would  also  provide  record  votes 
on  amendments  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  major  proposals  are  those  which 
would  institute  roll  call  votes  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  provide  roll  call  votes  In 
the  House  on  amendments  defeated  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  proposal 
to  record  teller  votes,  the  subject  of  this 
report. 

The  proposal  for  roll  call  votes  In  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  was  offered  before  the 
Rules  Committee  by  Rep.  Spark  Matsunaga 
(D-Hawall) .  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
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Rules  Committee  on  a  slx-slx  vote,  primarily 
because  a  30-to-45  minute  roll  call  on 
amendments  was  considered  too  time- 
consuming. 

The  proposal  to  permit  roll  call  votes  in 
the  House  on  amendments  defeated  In  the 
committee  was  Introduced  In  the  House  by 
Rep.  Gtibser  and  50  cosponsors.  While  the 
proposal  would  accomplish  the  objective  of 
ending  secrecy  on  key  votes.  It  would  cause 
the  same  time-consuming  delays  as  the  Mat- 
sunaga proposal.  In  addition,  it  would  pre- 
sent, serious  procedural  difficulties  since 
amendments  could  be  accepted  in  the  House 
which  would  affect  many  provisions  of  a  bill 
and  therefore  require  Its  reconsideration. 

Rep.  Gubser  Is  now  persuaded  that  the 
record  teller  vote  amendment  will  meet  the 
present  problem  without  necessary  delay  and 
confusion.  He  has  therefore  agreed  to  be  the 
chief  Republican  cosponsor  of  the  bipartisan 
teller  vote  amendment. 

SECTION     II.    THE    NEED    FOR    A    CHANGE 

There  are  four  main  arguments  In  support 
of  the  record  teller  vote  proposal: 

It  would  meet  the  public's  right  to  know; 

It  would  strengthen  the  House  as  a  rep- 
resentative legislative  body  by  encouraging 
the  participation  of  more  members  at  the 
amendment  stage  of  the  legislative  process; 

It  would  improve  the  image  and  credibility 
of  the  House  by  eliminating  one  of  the  prime 
examples  of  unjustified  secrecy: 

It  would  make  committees  and  commit- 
tee chairmen  more  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  House  and  less  inclined  to  go  along  with 
special  interest  provisions. 

The  more  important  argument  for  provid- 
ing record  votes  on  key  amendments  is  the 
people's  right  to  know  the  performance  of 
their  elected  representatives  In  Congre.ss. 
The  public  is  now  denied  access  to  an  e.ssen- 
tial  portion  of  each  Congressman's  record — 
his  vote  on  almost  all  major  amendments. 
Yet  an  informed  electorate  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  democratic  process.  Only  when 
votes  on  major  Issues  are  a  matter  of  public 
record  can  an  elected  representative  be  held 
accountable  to  his  constituents. 

The  practice  of  determining  the  fate  of 
key  amendments  in  relative  obscurity  erodes 
the  credibility  of  the  Institution  itself. 
Secrecy  on  teller  votes  weakens  public  con- 
fidence in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
provides  an  aura  of  wrongdoing — a  feeling 
that  there  must  be  something  to  hide — even 
when  such  claims  are  ill-founded. 

Poor  attendance  has  been  the  inevitable 
result  L.f  non-record  votes.  While  joll  calls 
and  perfunctory  quorum  calls  bring  85';,  to 
90 '^;  of  ,he  Members  to  the  House  floor  to 
vote,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  House 
often  determines  the  outcome  of  a  crucial 
amendment.  Poor  attendance  is  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  rejection  of  almost  all  amend- 
ments which  would  reorder  national  prior- 
ities by  curbing  expenditures  for  unneces- 
.sary  and  wasteful  military  and  defense  pro- 
grams to  provide  more  funds  for  essential 
social  programs. 

Committees  and  committee  chairmen  are 
often  inclined  to  include  special  Interest  pro- 
visions as  part  of  reported  bills.  Amend- 
ments to  delete  these  provisions  now  have 
little  chance  of  passage  because  of  poor  at- 
tendance and  other  factors.  However,  if  com- 
mittees and  their  chairmen  were  aware  that 
the  provisions  could  be  put  to  a  record  vote, 
it  is  likely  that  tliey  would  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  House  and  less  likely 
to  include  the  provisions  In  the  first  place. 

In  addition,  in  the  absence  of  record  votes, 
procedural  votes  are  transformed  into  tests  of 
sentiment  on  key  Issues.  Thus,  the  procedural 
motion  ordering  the  previous  question  is 
used  as  a  device  to  ascertain  Members'  views 
on  substantive  matters.  The  tise  of  proce- 
dural votes  for  these  purposes  may  subject  a 
Member's  record  to  misinterpretation.  A 
more  accurate  view  of  his  position  could  be 
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determined   from  a  record  of  his   votes  on 
amendments. 

SECTION    m.    HOW   TELLER    VOTES    WOL^LD   BE 
RECORDED 

The  amendment  to  H.R  17C54  being  intro- 
duced by  Reps.  O'Neill  and  Gubser  would 
simply  authorize  recording  of  teller  votes  if 
sufficient  Members  so  demanded.  It  would 
Ihu.'i  permit  record  votes  on  major  issues 
while  retiiinlng  the  present  non-record  teller 
system  for  less  Important  amendments. 

The  proposal   would   work  as   follows: 

(It  One-fifth  of  a  quorum  (20  Members) 
would  be  required  to  obtain  a  record  teller 
vote — the  same  number  as  is  needed  to  ob- 
tain a  non-record  teller  vote.  A  record  teller 
could  be  demanded  either  Immediately  fol- 
lowing a  division  vote  or  as  an  amendment 
to  a  demand  for  a  non-record  teller  vote.  A 
record  teller  vote  would  not  be  in  order, 
however,  as  a  non-record  teller  vote  had  al- 
ready been  taken. 

|2)  Two  teller  lines  would  operate  simul- 
taneously during  a  record  teller  vote,  one 
line  recording  those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
and  one  recording  those  opposed  Four  tell- 
ers would  be  appointed  so  that  each  line 
would  have  two  tellers,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  question. 

(3)  Members  would  simply  stale  their 
name  as  liiey  walked  between  the  tellers  and 
the  clerk  a.isigned  to  that  line  would  repeat 
their  name  and  check  it  off  as  they  pas.sed. 

(4)  The  two  teller  lines  would  be  open 
for  at  least  12  minutes  from  the  time  the 
bt'lls  sounded  announcing  the  record  teller 
vote.  This  would  assure  Members  in  their 
offices  and  elsewhere  at  least  12  minutes  to 
reach  the  flocr  and  have  themselves 
recorded. 

(5)  Members  would  be  permitted  the  same 
right  as  they  are  now  accorded  to  clieck  how 
they  are  recorded  and  change  their  vote 
liefore   the  results   are  ;innounced. 

(6)  The  names  of  those  voting  for  and 
again.ct  the  question,  as  well  a.,  those  not 
voting,  would  be  recorded  in  the  Record  just 
as  with  a  roll  call  vote. 

Recording  teller  votes  in  tills  manner 
would  take  from  12  to  15  minutes  compared 
to  6  to  12  minutes  for  non-record  teller  \oiei 
and  30  to  45  minutes  for  roll  call  votes. 

Section     IV. — Arguments    Against    Record 
Teller    Votes   and    Their    Answers 

Only  a  few  Members  have  taken  issue  with 
the  record  teller  vote  proposal.  Their  argu- 
ments, and  tiie  answers  to  them.,  where  they 
exist,  are  as  follows: 

Constant  attendance 

Contention:  Record  tellers  would  "chain 
Members  to  the  House  floor"  by  requiring 
tlieir  attendance  for  record  votes. 

Answer:  The  record  teller  vote  proposal 
would  do  just  the  opposite.  It  would  permit 
Members  12  minutes  in  which  to  reacli  the 
floor  from  their  offices  for  record  votes  on  a 
key  amendment.  Thus,  a  Member  who  is  In- 
terested in  a  particular  amendment  would 
not  have  to  stay  on  the  floor  all  afternoon 
to  make  sure  he  is  able  to  vote. 
Delaying  tactics 

Contention:  Record  teller  votes  could  be 
used  as  a  delaying  tactic  which  would 
seriously  slow  the  legislative  process. 

Answer:  Under  present  procedures,  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  use  teller  votes  as  a  delay- 
ing tactic  may  do  so.  Any  amendment,  no 
matter  how  frivolous,  can  now  be  raised  un- 
der the  five  minutes  rule.  All  that  the  record 
teller  \o*p  proposal  would  do  would  be  to 
substitute  an  option  of  a  record  teller  vote 
for  a  nonrecord  teller.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  obt.\ln  both.  (The  additional  time 
involved  in  a  record  teller  would  not  exceed 
five  minutes  on  an  average  since  teller  votes 
now  take  up  to  10  minutes  and  recorded  tell- 
ers would  rarely  take  over  12  minutes.  Fur- 
ther, Members  would  be  unlikely  to  seek 
record  teller  votes  solely  for  the  purpose  of 


delay  since  few  of  their  colleagues  would  be 
likely    to    support     frivolous    amendments 
brought  for  this  purpose  on  a  record  vote. 
Trivial  amendments 

Contcntwn:  Some  matters  are  trivial  and 
should  not  require  the  attendance  of  all  the 
Members  for  a  record  vote. 

Answer:  The  proposed  amendment  would 
not  require  a  record  teller  vote  on  all  amend- 
ments. The  Committee  of  the  Whole  could 
still  vote  by  voice,  division  or  nonrecord 
teller.  The  amendment  simply  provides  an 
additional  method  of  voting  to  be  used  where 
the  circumstances  warrant. 

Create  Problems  for  Some  Members 

Corilcntion:  Record  teller  votes  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  some  Members  to 
vote  the  Interests  ol  the  nation  instead  of 
reg-.onal  Interests.  Civil  .'•ights  votes  are  gen- 
erally cited  as  the  basis  for  this  contention. 

AnsKcr:  The  number  of  Memoers  who  \ote 
against  the  sentiment  of  their  constituents 
on  civil  rights  matters  is  minimal.  Further, 
they  are  more  than  compensated  lor  by  the 
number  of  northern  and  western  Member.s 
who  lack  the  incentive  to  participate  in  these 
nonrecord  votes.  If  the  names  oi  the  absen- 
tees were  to  become  a  matter  of  public 
record,  a  greater  number  of  Members  would 
almost  certainly  be  present  to  offset  the  loss 
of  votes  of  any  Members  who  would  choose 
not  to  be  recorded  In  favor  of  cl\il  rights 
legislation.  In  addition,  record  teller  voles 
would  generally  serve  the  public  interest  by 
making  known  the  votes  of  those  who  sup- 
port sijecial  Interest  amendments  to  the  det- 
riment of  enlightened  public  policy. 

Contention:  Record  teller  votes  would  in- 
crease the  possibDity  of  demagogic  amend- 
ments designed  to  emoarrass  Members  pub- 
lically. 

Answer:  There  Is  a  chance  that  tiiere  will 
be  additional  amendments  of  this  nature  if 
votes  are  recorded.  However,  at  present  there 
are  generally  enough  votes  ii;  eaca  session  to 
provide  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which 
each  Member  responds  to  this  tvpe  of  pres- 
sure. The  harmful  effect  oi  the  demagogic 
votes  taken  now  might  actually  be  offset  if 
each  Member  is  able  to  run  on  a  more  com- 
plete record  of  his  total  performance  in  of- 
fice. Record  votes  can  be  used  a.f-_  erJectively 
by  an  Incumbent  as  by  a  demagogic  oppo- 
nent. Ill  addition,  the  fact  that  such  tactics 
can  be  used  by  either  side  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  likelihood  that  demagogic  amend- 
ments will  be  offered. 
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people,    (2)    the   United   States   would   want 
(and  have  I  to  play  a  large  part  in  any  relief 
e.Tort  and  (3)  the  way  to  doing  so  was  likely 
to   be   fraught    with   political   complications 
ana  difficulties.  The  latter  included  not  Just 
this    countrj-'s    own    sensliive    relationship 
with  the  Peruvian  government,  but  also  our 
relationship  to  the  relationship,  as  it   were, 
that   exists   between   Peru   and   Cuba   which 
has  been  putting  on  quite  a  Peruvian  relief 
campaign  of  Us  owai.  Finally,  there  has  been 
the  usual  confusion  and  competition  among 
relief  agencies  and  or  agents  in  this  country. 
It    is   our    impression    that    Mrs.    Richard 
Nixon  has  threaded  her  way  among  ail  these 
potential   sources   of   trouble   admirably   and 
with   skill,   keeping  paramount   in   her  own 
mind  and   In  her  pronouncements  and  her 
activities  the  brutal  fate  that  overtook  the 
earthquake's  victims  and  the  simple  human 
re.sponse  that  is  required  from  others  at  such 
a  time.  A  few  days  ago,  Mrs.  Nixon  left  for 
Peru  with  two  planeloads  of  relief  supplies 
and  on  her  own  initiative  she  undertook  to 
tour    the   more   rugged   and   desolate   place., 
where   the  earthquake   had   struck.   She   ap- 
pears to  have  conveyed  to  the  Peruvians  she 
met   a   genuine  desire   to  help  and   to  have 
done  so  with  great  tact,  for  all  of  which  she 
deserves  much  credit, 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 

July  3,  1970J 

Great  Job,  Pat 

Mrs.  Richard  (Pat)  Nixon  probablv  earned 
more  good  will  for  the  United  States"  in  Peru 
by  her  visit  to  earthquake-torn  areas  in  that 
country  than  any  representative  of  this 
country  in  memory. 

Peruvian  President  Juan  Velasco  Alvarado 
and  his  wife  hailed  Mrs.  Nixon  for  'her  com- 
passion, her  identification  with  our  pain  and 
her  generous  help 

Mrs.  Nixon  arrived  in  Lima  Sunday  with 
two  Jet  alrcrait  carrying  nine  t-ons  of  relief 
supplies  and  $30,000  in  donations  from 
American  citizens  to  the  stricken  nation. 

In  her  last  hours  of  louring  Peru,  Pat  took 
a  dangcr.jus  flight  into  the  high  Peruvian 
mountains  to  walk  through  the  scarred  towns 
talking  to  sur. Ivors  and  rescue  workers, 

Peruvians  now  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  an  outstanding  First  Lady,  just 
as  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  do.  Thanks 
to  Mri.  Nixou  for  a  moving  mission  of  mercv. 


GREAT  JOB,  PAT 


CASA  RENACE,  A  CENTER  FOR  DRUG 
DEPENDENTS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    VTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  has  received  wide- 
spread acclaim  for  the  excellent  wav  in 
which  she  represented  the  United  States 
on  her  recent  good-will  trip  to  Peru.  Rep- 
resentative of  the.se  favorable  comments 
are  editorials  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  St.  Louis 
Wobe-Democrat: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post, 
July  3,  1970] 
Mrs.  Nixon  in  PEKtr 
A  stark   and   terrifying  act  of  nature  on 
"ay  31   brought  countless  deaths  and  vast 
aestruction  and  suffering  to  the  countryside 
"'  «ru.  Almost  from  the  moment  the  earth- 
quake struck  It  was  evident  that  (1)   enor- 

wmnn'^K^''^'''^^  °^  "^^^^  supplies  and  funds 
*ouid    be   required   to   assist    the   Peruvian 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bi'ing  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  establishment  of  "Casa  Renace."  a 
rehabilitation  center  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing drug  dependents.  In  the  past,  such 
addicts  have  been  unable  to  fully  adjust 
to  community  life  because  of  language 
difficulties.  However,  this  program  has  all 
signs  of  aiding  these  people  in  readjust- 
ing their  lives  to  become  constructive 
members  of  our  community. 

The  article  follows : 
Historical  Development  of  "Casa  Ren.^ce  " 
(  Reborn    House  ) 

Casa  Renace  was  born  out  of  a  concern  for 
Spanish  drug  dependents  and  their  problems. 
Tony  Roman,  an  ex-addlct.  In  referring  Span- 
ish drug  dependents  to  different  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  found  that  because  of  a  lan- 
guage   barrier,    they    were    not    able    to    be 
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helped  and  turned  to  drugs  once  more.  As 
the  volume  of  drug  dependents  seeking  as- 
sistance increased,  Tony  Roman  appealed  to 
civic  and  social  leaders  of  Newark  to  join 
him  In  aiding  tiiem. 

Casa  Renace  is  officially  sponsored  by 
F.O.C.U.S.,  a  social  agency  for  thv.  under- 
piiviiiged  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the 
community.  At  least  one-third  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Casa  Renace  will  be  taken 
from  members  of  F.O.C.U.S. 

Rev.  Mario  Muccitelli  of  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help  Church.  Msgr.  Richard  M.  Mc- 
Oulnness  or  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild,  Arch- 
diocease  of  Newark,  Ralph  D  Ambola,  Essex 
County  Sheriff,  Dominick  Spina,  Newark 
Police  Director,  Carmen  Atanasio,  Director  of 
Adult  Educition  of  Newark  School  System 
and  Ferdin.ind  Biunno.  City  Administrator, 
Raul  Davila,  Program  Director  of  Channel  47, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  Martha  P;na  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Paterscn.  New  Jersey 
and  Richie  Ro.scll;,  Director  of  DARE 
(Drug.  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Enterprise) 
ajid  Tony  Roman,  New  Jersey  Regional  Drug 
Ai.nise  Agency,  also  Joined  other,  various 
civic-minded  leaders  of  the  Community  to 
make  a  reality  of  this  badly  needed  service 
Kir  underprivileged  Spanish-speaking  drue 
addicts.  r  s  6 

Casa  Renace  is  established  to  aid  drug 
dependent*,  potential  drug  dependents  and 
their  lamllies  in  the  Newark  area.  Casa  Re- 
nace is  located  within  the  community  so 
that  It  can  support  Spanish  drug  dependents 
upon  iheir  return  from  prison  or  outside 
t.-eatment  facilities.  While  the  major  focus 
of  the  Program  is  upon  residential  treat- 
ment, Casa  Renace  will  stimulate  commu- 
nity education  and  involvement  also. 

Ihe  "Ca.s;i  Renace  Incorporated"  (Reborn 
House,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  R  C  i  has 
been  legally  established  as  a  non-profit,  non- 
pohtlcal  membership  corporation  under  the 
New  Jer;ev  St.;te  L'-ws 

Adult  Education  will  be  provided  fur  the 
client.':  of  Ci.s.-  Renace  through  the  use  cf 
the  Adult  Education  Programs  of  the  City 
of  Newark.  Other  programs  of  education  will 
be  encoura;'ed  where  clients  are  eligible  for 
them.  Rehabilitation  services  will  be  pro- 
vided when  indicated  bv  the  appropriate 
agencies. 

A  program  of  recreational  acti\ity  will  be 
conducted  on  a  regular  basis  within  Ca-a 
Renace  for  clients  who  are  taking  part  in 
the  program  under  the  guidance  direcMon 
of  the  Dire-tor  of  the  Staff.  Clients  will  be 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  commumty  rec- 
reational facilities  where  this  is  deemed 
beneficia!. 

The  program  will  be  in  as  of  July  1,  1970. 

RATIONALE 

Point  one  The  "Casa  Renace"  (Reborn 
H  .use  I  i.s  I'^ated  in  Newark  in  order  to  help 
the  Spamsh  addicts  of  the  Newark  area 
When  there  is  rcwm,  Spanish  c'rug  depend- 
ent:: from  other  areas  within  the  State  will 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  Program 
The  majority  of  the  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
lation impend  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in 
s.jme  tvije  of  Spanish  community,  if  not 
Newark,  then  in  a  location  similar  to  It 
Because  of  this  fact  the  Spanish-speaking 
drug  dependent  mu-st  learn  to  deal  with  the 
problem.^  cf  hi'  community  and  must  learn 
to  rise  above  tlie  environmental  hazards 
that  are  a  part  of  such  communities  with  a 
large  concentration  of  drug  use.  Slowlv,  the 
addict  will  be  "reborn  ".  He  will  regain  his 
integrity,  his  confidence,  his  faith"  in  the 
goodness  of  those  who  work  with  him  and 
with  his  fellow  men.  and  will  be  able  to 
rejoin  society  as  a  productive,  active  and 
con."rcientous  citizen. 

Point  two  Casa  Renace  teaches  the  drug 
dependent  to  accept  reality.  What  is  re- 
ality? It  Is  what  it  is  and  not  what  one  thinks 
it  should  be.  A  few  years  ago.  in  all  subwavs 
there  was  a  sign  which  advertised  a  bank  by 
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showing  a  couple  on  a  beach  In  Miami. 
Florida.  The  sign  said:  ■■Wishing  won't  make 
i:  so  "  The  meaning  was  clear.  One  cannot 
wish  oneself  on  that  beach.  No  amount  of 
wishing  or  thinking  will  change  reality.  When 
one  withdraws  into  a  world  of  fantasy  and 
Ignores  the  realities  of  life,  his  or  her  prob- 
lems begin. 

Point  three  ■'Casa  Renace"  teaches  the  ad- 
dict to  accept  responsibilities  for  his  own 
actions,  intiead  of  looking  for  rationaliza- 
tions or  excuses  for  shortcomings.  The  Pro- 
gram of  "Casa  Renace"  is  concerned  about 
finding  ways  and  means  of  Identifying  and 
correcting  shortcomings.  There  must  not  be 
any  arccptr.nce  or  Justification  for  negative 
thinking  or  negative  behavior.  Every  member 
must  lerirn  to  stand  up  and  become  respon- 
sible. One  must  think  every  situation  out  to 
iu>  conclusion  before  taking  action.  Once  one 
has  adopted  this  guideline,  he  is  prepared  to 
accept  letpjnsibillty  for  that  action.  He  is 
not  Just  ■reacting". 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
our  Nation  once  again  obser\'es  Captive 
Nations  Week,  established  by  congres- 
sional resolution  in  1959. 

Annually  for  these  past  11  years  our 
Nation  has  rallied  in  many  ways  in  sup- 
port of  these  oppressed  peoples.  Four 
Presidents,  many  Governors,  and  numer- 
ous mayors  have  joined  In  the  annual 
effort  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
plight  of  these  peoples  of  eastern  and 
central  Europe. 

This  year's  observance  comes  on  the 
heels  of  another  significant  anniversary. 
It  was  just  25  years  ago  last  May  that 
the  war  in  Europe  came  to  an  end.  Yet 
today  its  legacy  continues  to  pose  a 
threat  to  European  security  and  world 
jjeace. 

The  once  independent  countries  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Rumania  remain  under 
Communist  domination. 

The  sovereign  Baltic  States  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  incor- 
porated forcibly  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

TRUE    SENTIMENTS 

The  true  sentiments  of  these  peoples 
have  been  dramatically  brought  forth  in 
the  1956  "Polish  October,"  the  Hungar- 
ian revolution  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
"Czechoslovak  Spring"  in  1968.  In  each 
and  every  instance,  only  .strong  Soviet 
pressure — outright  military  ageTes.sion  in 
the  cases  of  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia— prevented  the  Communist  domi- 
nation from  being  swept  away  by  a  peo- 
ple clamoring  for  self-determination. 

It  was  not  the  free  world  or  the  captive 
people  that  had  initiated  the  cold  war. 
This  ideological  confrontation,  which  is 
part  of  the  legacy  of  World  War  n,  had 
its  roots  in  the  declared  objective  of  com- 
munism to  Impose  its  system  of  govern- 
ment on  other  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  Communist  orbit,  the  rec?imes 
continue  to  wage  a  war  of  spiritual  and 
moral  attrition  on  the  people  over  whom 
they  rule    Abroad.  Communist  subver- 
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sion  and  infiltration  remain  one  of  the 
instruments  of  Communist  policy  in  gen- 
eral, and  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  partic- 
ular. 

ABOUT   THE    COLD    W.\R 

Expressing  solidarity  with  the  captive 
peoples  during  Captive  Nations  Week, 
therefore,  is  no  artificial  revival  of  yet 
another  phase  in  the  cold  war,  since  the 
cold  war  was  not  of  the  captive  peoples' 
making. 

Captive  Nations  Week  ob.servance  sim- 
ply offers  dramatic  proof  that  the  plight 
of  the  100  million  East  and  Central  Eu- 
ropeans has  net  been  forgotten  by  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  in  the  free 
world. 

This  kind  of  uplift,  symbolic  though 
it  may  be.  is  of  vital  importance  for  the 
prosressive  and  reformist  forces  inside 
the  Communist  orbit  that  are  striving  for 
a  greater  measure  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speakei',  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  text  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Manifesto  1970  signed  by  two  sup- 
porting organizations: 
Captive  Nations  Week  Manifesto  1970 
The  undersigned  organizations,  dedicated 
to  tiip  restoration  of  freedom  in  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanimously  adopted  in  1959  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  third 
week  of  July  e.ich  year  is  design.Tied  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  observed  this 
year  a  few  months  after  one  of  the  most 
poignant  anniversaries  of  our  time  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  this  May,  the  war  in  Europe 
came  to  an  end.  But  the  hopes  and  expec- 
tations that  came  in  the  w.ike  of  the  hard- 
won  victory  over  the  Nazi  military  machine 
have  yet  to  be  realized.  For  100  million  i)eo- 
ple  in  East  and  Central  Europe.  Nazi  domi- 
nation has  been  replaced  by  harsh,  unimag- 
inative Communist  rule  and  Soviet  hege- 
mony. 

During  the  25  years,  the  USSR  has  been 
the  master  of  the  destiny  of  each  of  the  East 
and  Central  European  countries  seized  by  the 
Communists  In  wartime  and  the  postwar 
years.  The  sole  exception  Is  Albania,  which 
has  exchanged  Soviet  overlordship  for  close 
ties  with  Communist  China.  True,  the  re- 
gimes installed  by.  or  with  the  help  of,  Mos- 
cow have  not  remained  unchallenged.  In 
1956.  the  Polish  October  and  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  offered  vivid  proof  of  the  true 
feelings  of  the  people  toward  the  ruling 
Communist  elite.  Two  years  ago.  before  the 
Soviet  invasion,  the  ■'Czechoslovak  Spring" 
generated  demands  that  again  confirmed  the 
yearnings  for  freedom  among  the  victims  of 
Soviet  Imperialism  and  neo-coloniallsm. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  met  these  challenges 
to  its  domination  with  brutal  determination. 
Soviet  troops  arbitrarily  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  and  the  sub- 
sequent enunciation  of  the  so-called  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty  has 
merely  served  to  "Justify"  Soviet  use  of  naked 
force— in  the  past,  today,  and  in  the  future. 
The  objective  of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  and 
of  Soviet  policy  In  general  is  to  seek  world- 
wide acceptance  of  the  concept  of  spheres  of 
influence — thus  hoping  to  "legitimize"  the 
.■>tatus  quo  and  make  permanent  the  present 
division  of  Europe. 

This  artificial  division  of  Europe— a  legacy 
of  World  War  II — remains  a  potent  deter- 
rent to  any  initiative  for  a  lasting  peace  In 
Europe.  There  can  be  no  genuine  trust  In  the 
peaceful  Intentions  of  those  who  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  any  means  available  to  per- 
petuate themselves  in  power  and  keep  their 
own  people  In  bondage. 
Thus  todav,  25  vears  after  the  end  of  the 
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war  in  Europe,  the  issue  of  freedom  for  the 
captive  peoples  should  be  raised  with  vigor 
and  determination  by  the  representatives  of 
the  free  world.  The  people  in  East  and  Cen- 
tral Eiux)p€  consider  themselves  part  of  Eu- 
rope and  ardently  desire  to  Join  a  Europe 
united  in  freedom.  The  status  quo  in  East 
and  Central  Europe  Is  Intolerable — both  to 
those  who  live  there  and  to  the  free  world. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
firmly  believes  that  freedom  and  natlonai 
independence  for  captive  East  and  Central 
Europe  are  essential  to  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  area.  and.  therefore,  to  world  peace  as 
well. 

While  commemorating  this  yeai's  Captive 
Nations  Week : 

We  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vlo- 
lated  its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  nine  nations  made  cap- 
tive during  and  after  World  War  II— Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia.  Hungary, 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland  and  Rumania; 

We  also  stress  that  the  Communist  regimes 
In  the  East-Central  European  nations  con- 
tinue to  flaunt  the  will  of  the  people  by 
denying  them  the  right  to  periodic  and  genu- 
inely free  elections. 

We  appeal  to  the  free  governments  of  the 
nations  of  the  world: 

1.  To  declare.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Decla- 
ration on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  October  14,  1960.  their  support 
of  the  right  to  self-determination  of  all  peo- 
ples held  captive  by  the  Communists  and, 
consequently,  to  make  this  issue  the  perma- 
nent  concern  of  the  United  Nations; 

2.  To  reject  the  Intent  and  Implications  of 
the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty, 
since  its  acceptance  by  the  West  would  lead 
to  the  recognition  of  the  spheres  of  Influence 
and  of  the  status  quo  in  East  and  Central 
Europe: 

3.  To  create  a  world  climate  favorable  to 
the  quest  of  the  captive  peoples  of  East  and 
Central  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  thelf 
right  to  self-determination  and  full  national 
and  Individual  freedom  by  bringing  their 
plight  to  the  attention  of  the  free  world. 
and  thus  help  liquidate  the  legacy  of  World 
War  II  and  make  Europe  whole  once  again. 

We  appeal  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  manifest  during  Captive 
Nations  Week,  July  12-18,  1970.  their  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  freedom  for  100 
million  peoples  In  the  Communist-dominateti 
lands  to  the  establishment  of  a  valid  Euro- 
pean settlement  and  world  peace. 

Christophe.h  Emmet. 
Chairman,   American    Friends   o/  the 
Captive  Nations. 

Alfred  Berzins. 
Chairman.  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations. 


SEEING  THE  "LIGHGHT" 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Monday,  July  13.  1970 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  was  cospon- 
sored  by  over  50  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  was  reported  by  a  vote  of 
22  to  1  out  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  was  passed  by  this  body 
on  June  30  by  a  vote  of  262  to  78. 

The  legislation  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference extends  the  authorization  period 
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for  the  National  Foundation  for  3  addi- 
tional years  and  sets  authorization  ceil- 
ings of  $40  million  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
$60  million  in  fiscal  1972,  and  $80  million 
in  fiscal  1973. 

The  conference  also  provided  for  an 
authorization  ceiling  on  funds  for  State 
arts  councils  of  $75,000  per  State  in  fis- 
cal 1971,  $4,125,000;  $100,000  per  State 
in  fiscal  1972,  $5,500,000;  and  $125,000 
per  State  in  fiscal  1973,  $6,875,000. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  conference 
committee  further  provides  that  not  less 
than  $65,000  shall  be  allotted  to  each 
State  from  the  sums  appropriated  for 
the  State  arts  councils.  If  the  sums  ap- 
propriated are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
$65,000  figure  per  State,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  sums  available  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  in  equal 
amounts. 

The  original  House-passed  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  flat  minimum  allotment  of 
$75,000  per  State,  regardless  of  the  total 
appropriation.  The  conference  agreed 
that  such  a  provision  might  well  damage 
the  national  programs  of  the  Arts  En- 
dowment, in  the  event  appropriations 
were  cut  to  a  level  below  that  appro- 
priated for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  the  conference  provided 
for  authorization  ceilings  to  be  placed  on 
the  Federal  funds  which  may  be  matched 
by  outside  gifts — ceilings  of  $6,000,000 
for  fiscal  1971,  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  1972, 
and  $9,900,000  for  fiscal  1973.  The  orig- 
inal House-passed  bill  provided  that  the 
matching  provision  be  funded  at  such 
levels  as  Congress  may  deem  necessar>'. 

Other  amendments  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee  were  technical  in 
nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arts  and  humanities 
bill  received  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support  when  it  passed  this  body  on 
June  30. 

I  respectfully  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  12,  1970, 
hailing  the  vote  of  the  House  in  passing 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  arts  and 
humanities: 

Seeing  the  Lighght 

Representing,  no  doubt,  the  sentiments  of 
their  constituents,  a  good  many  congressmen 
opposed  even  a  minimal  federal  endowment 
of  the  arts  and  humanities  when  that  pro- 
gram tta.s  first  introduced  five  years  ag.i.  They 
feared  that  federal  a-ssistance  would  stifle 
private  suppjrt  and  or  spell  government 
control  nf  the  arts. 

A  week  or  .so  ago,  again  doubtlessly  repre- 
senting the  sentiments  of  their  coniitltueuts. 
a  g;od  many  of  these  same  congressmen 
voted  to  follow  President  Nixon^s  recommen- 
dation and  double  the  authorized  funding  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Aru  and  Hu- 
manities. 

As  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R.-Iowa)  oK-jerved. 
after  the  262-to-78  vote  for  a  $40  million 
authorization  was  counted,  the  House  hasnt 
seen  so  many  '■converts"  in  a  long  time. 

What  accounts  for  the  conversion  is  that. 
as  an  hour  of  debate  revealed,  the  initial 
skeptics  have  become  persuaded  that  the  na- 
tional endowment  programs,  serving  as  "seed 
money,'  have  established  a  remarkable  r;cord 
of  stimulating  rather  than  supplanting  other 
sources  of  funding  for  the  arts.  Thev  have 
generated  about  $3  for  every  $1  of  federal 
support.  What  Is  more,  grants  to  state  arts 
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councils  have  prompted  the  state  legislatures 
to  quadruple  that  money.  As  to  federal  con- 
trol, the  complaint  before  the  House  was  only 
that  there  Is  none.  Rep.  William  J.  Scherle 
(R-Iowa)  seemed  upset  that  in  a  literary 
anthology,  published  some  years  ago  with  the 
help  of  federal  rats  funds,  a  poem  appeared 
which  consisted  of  the  single  word  'Lighght". 
This  poetic  experiment — which,  we  ad- 
mit we  don't  quite  fathom,  either — was  un- 
worthy of  government  suppKsrt.  Mr.  Scherle 
argued.  But  efforts  to  blue  pencil  the  pro- 
gram were  overwhelmed  by  praise  of  it. 

The  House  heard  tale  after  touching  tale  of 
new  sculpture,  painting,  music,  dance,  lit- 
erary and  other  creative  activities  In  even  re- 
mote places  throughout  the  land.  Most  of  all 
it  heard  of  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  arts — 
an  impressive  cultural  flowering  in  the  grass 
roots. 

It  is  due  in  large  measure,  we  believe,  to 
the  thoughtful,  fair-minded  and  level-headed 
manner  in  which  the  scant  federal  seeds  have 
been  sown,  the  way  Barnaby  Keeney.  Roger  L. 
Stevens  and.  succeeding  Stevens.  Miss  Nancy 
Hanks,  have  organized  and  run  the  program. 

The  Senate  has  also  recognized  all  this.  But 
it  has  authorized  only  $33  million.  We  hope 
the  conference  will  see  fit  to  agree  on  the 
full  $40  million  the  House  voted.  It  is  hardly 
an  exorbitant  amount,  considering  the  finan- 
cial dilemma  our  orchestras,  operas,  theatres, 
dance  companies,  museums  and  other  arts 
institutions  are  In  precisely  because  they 
are  doing  such  a  good  Job  of  making,  as  the 
President  put  it.  "the  diversity  and  insight 
of  America's  cultural  legacy  more  readily  ac- 
cessible to  millions  of  people  everywhere.  ■ 
But  the  $40  million  would  be  a  nice  token 
that  Congress,  having  seen  the  "lighght." 
won't  doom  this  marvelously  successful  pro- 
gram to  "darkrkness." 


TOPICS:   ON  DIVIDING  THE 
COLNTRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  here- 
with attach  an  article  by  the  Vice  Pre.-i- 
dent  of  the  United  States  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
page  on  Saturday,  July  11,  1970,  titled, 
"On  Dividing  the  Country." 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  reading  the  opinions  of  the 
Vice  President  on  this  very  important 
.subject. 

IPrcm    the    New    York    Times, 

Sat..  July  11,  19701 

Topics:    On  Dividing  the  Country 

(By  Spiro  T.  Agnewi 

Mere  and  more  freq-aently,  the  charge  i.s 
being  made  that,  becavse  of  the  actions  siid 
attitudes  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Nixcn 
Administration  Is  "dividing  the  country" 

Is  it  possible  for  a  couniry  of  over  2*^.0 
millicn  free  individuals  to  be  united  on  the 
i.ssues  of  our  time?  Obviously  not.  Progress 
in  our  governmental  system  grows  out  of  the 
clash  of  partisan  positions. 

Look  at  democracy  objectively.  How  doeb 
an  aspirant  for  ofBce  oust  an  Incumbent?  By 
selling  himself  and  his  Ideas?  To  a  degree. 
yes;  but  that  is  seldom  enough.  He  must 
attack  the  policies  of  his  opponent:  as  he 
does,  people  will  side  with  one  candidate  or 
the  ether.  Divisive?  Of  course — but  by  divid- 
ing, we  conquer  apathy. 

Examine  for  a  moment  the  free  enterprise 
system.  A  better  product  or  service  Is  not 
sufficient  to  Insure  success.  It  must  be  mar- 
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keted  and,  above  all,  advertised.  Nearly  all 
advertising  is  an  implied  rejection  of  the 
alternatives  offered  by  the  competition.  In 
its  way  it  divides  the  consumer  community. 

So  we  see  that  in  government  and  in  busi- 
ness we  stimulate  constructUe  division  And 
traditionally  our  educational  and  religious 
patterns  also  have  been  compatible  with  the 
partisanship  of  ideas. 

Before  leveling  charges  of  "dlvlsiveness"  at 
one  another,  we  would  do  well  to  differentiate 
between  the  kind  of  division  that  embitters 
and  negates,  and  the  division  that  encourages 
intelligent  debate.  A  House  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,  but  a  House  that  can 
agree  to  divide  on  ideas  and  issues  stands 
secure  and  healthy. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  we  can  divide  over 
ideas  without  the  handwTingmg  that  some 
Americans  express  today  over  such  disagree- 
ments. Ideas  are  flexible— they  are  malleable 
and  readily  modified  under  the  hammer  of 
new  knowledge.  They  are  not  held  forever 
like  heirlooms.  .\nd  as  they  change,  the  lines 
of  division  among  us  change — allv  becomes 
antagonist,  antagonist  becomes  allv.  We. 
therefore,  need  not  fear  divisions  born  of 
different  ideas. 

In  this  sense,  di.ssent  is  divisive — and  there 
is  nothing  wrong  about  that.  The  dissent 
most  under  discu.'sion  these  days  separates 
the  protesters  from  the  establishment  and  is 
therefore  divisive  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  those  who  properly  defend  the 
right  to  dissent  at  the  san.e  time  condemn 
a  strong  defense  by  the  establishment  Just 
because  it  criticizes  the  dissenters'  position. 
fNTTY,    NOT    r.N.^NiMrry 

But  if  one  Is  to  accept  my  argument  that  a 
people  divided  over  ideas  is  natural,  and  pos- 
sibly stimulating  to  pr.igre.ss,  in  what  sense 
should  our  people  be  brought  together  for  the 
promotion  of  civil  tranquilitv?  The  answer 
as  I  see  it.  Is  this:  We  should  seek  to  come 
together  in  a  peaceful,  rational  forum.  The 
object  of  this  coming  together  Is  not  una- 
nimity. The  object  is  progress.  It  is  achieved 
by  unity  based  on  constructive  compromise. 

Unity  .should  be  based  on  the  freedoms 
which  permit  the  tough.  Impartial  examina- 
tion of  ideas — ideas  that  can  then  be  .ac- 
cepted on  their  merits  or  rejected.  But  unity 
is  perverted  into  a  divisive  slogan  when  It  Is 
used  to  create  artlfici;;l  groupings  such  as 
■'the  young. ■■  ■the  poor.  "  and  'the  black." 
The.se  are  stereotypes  that  do  not  exist. 

STEREOTTrES    OPINIONS 

Do  all  young,  or  all  poor,  or  all  bl.ick  people 
have  a  persisting  identity  of  interest?  I 
think  not.  Such  an  assumption  demeans  each 
group  because  it  condescendingly  overlooks 
variances  of  opinion  among  the  individuals 
who  comprise  each  group  It  implies  that  the 
natural  divisions  which  occur  because  ell 
young  people  do  not  have  'he  same  ideas, 
or  all  black  people  do  not  reach  the  same  con- 
clusions, or  all  poor  people  do  not  see  a 
common  escape  from  poverty,  are  unimpor- 
tant and  must  be  subverted  to  a  uniform  set 
of  standards  for  that  particular  group  The 
amazing  thing  is  thai  these  standards  are 
promulgated  by  po-jple  outside  the  group 
who  are  often  old.  white  and  fairly  well-to-do 
Tho.-e  who  stereotype  the  opinions  of  grottps 
see  America  as  a  mosaic  made  r.p  of  hostile 
minor! lies,  each  of  which  they  encourage  to 
demand.  "What's  in  it  for  me?"  .'ind  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  it  never  seems  to  be 
enough. 

The  divisions  that  are  ciargerous  are  divi- 
sions that  set  young  against  old.  black 
against  white,  pjir  again.':!  rich  The«e  are 
not  divisions  based  on  conviction  and  dis- 
agreement over  idea.s.  These  are  divisions  en- 
couraging prejudice  and  rejecting  the  pr")- 
ductive  examination  of  ideas  which  are  ac- 
tually shared  In  many  cases  by  the  groups 
set  against  one  another. 

The  encouragement  of  these  coldly  exclu- 
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slve  alignments  does  a  disservice  to  our  free 
system  because  It  separates  people  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  are  rather  than  what  they 
think.  Tomorrow,  the  old  wiuiot  be  young, 
the  white  cannot  be  black,  and  few  of  the 
rich  will  be  poor.  That  leaves  a  rather  du- 
bious basis  for  compatibility.  But  tomorrow, 
the  air  can  be  pure,  the  slums  can  be  gone, 
and  the  world  can  be  at  peace.  It  can  happen 
only  through  the  combined  efforts  of  young 
and  old,  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor. 

We  will  never  come  together  on  our  com- 
mon purposes  of  equal  opportunity,  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  social  Justice  by  insist- 
ing that  there  is  only  one  road  to  these 
goals — and  smothering  debate  by  falsely 
evoking  an  ideal  of  unity. 

Division  and  dissent,  even  traveling  under 
the  pejorauve  label  o:  "divlslveness,"  can  be 
constructive  forces  for  orderly  change,  and  I 
for  one  intend  to  defend  the  principle  as  I 
take  part  in  the  process. 


Spiro   T.  Agnew  is  Vice  President   of   the 
United  States. 


FORTY  MILLION  AMERICANS  AND  A 
BROKEN  ODYSSEY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Colman 
McCarthy,  a  member  of  the  editorial- 
page  staff  of  the  Washington  Post,  has 
written  one  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  our  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  very  warmly  and 
persuasively  captured  the  mood  of  the 
middle-class  American,  and  he  has 
spelled  out  what  can  be  done  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  among 
Americans. 

Mr.  McCarthy  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  for  this  brilliant  article 
which  follows: 

Forty    Million    American.?    .ind    a    Broken 

Odyssey 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Hard  hats.  Super  patriots.  Flagw.;\ers. 
Wallacltes.  Pigs.  Supposedly  included  by 
these  qultk-mi.\  brand  names,  mostly 
dreamed  up  or  whispered  along  by  far-off 
liberals,  are  some  40  million  lower  middle 
cIkss  wliite  workers.  They  live  mainly  in  the 
58  major  mdu.-.  trial  cities  of  the  Midwest 
and  North,  either  direct  immigrants  or  first, 
second  and  third  generation  descendants 
from  the  old — and  what  for  some  increa.s- 
ingly  seems  a  better — world.  Their  roots  are 
in  Italy,  Poland.  Lithuania  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Because  a  few  of  them  beat 
up  antiwar  marchers  en  Wall  Street  and  St. 
Louis,  or  stone  black  civil  rights  workers — 
Cicero,  111.,  1966 — or  vote  for  George  Wallace, 
the  ethnic  Americans  are  viewed  by  many 
nou-niembers  as  war-fiends,  racists  and 
slobs. 

They  aren't.  Before  the  sociologlstp,  behav- 
iorists  and  other  missionaries  set  their  com- 
passes to  search  out  the  true  meaning  of  this 
group,  the  ethnics  are  doing  their  own  self- 
defining,  free  of  catch-phrases  and  cari- 
catures. At  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington 
called  by  the  Urban  Task  Force  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  Barbara  Mikulski  of  the 
Southeast  Community  Organization  in  Bal- 
timore, spoke  out:  'The  ethnic  American 
IS  sick  of  being  stereotyped  as  a  racist  and 
dullard  by  phony  white  liberals,  pseudo  black 
militants  and  patronizing  bureaucrats.  He 
pays  the  bill  for  every  major  government 
program   and  gets  nothing  or  little  in   the 
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way  of  return.  Tricked  by  the  political  rheto- 
ric or  the  llluslonary  funding  for  black-ori- 
ented social  programs,  he  turns  his  anger  to 
race — when  he  himself  is  the  victim  of  class 
prejudice. 

■'.  .  the  ethnic  American  Is  overtaxed  and 
underserved  at  every  level  of  government. 
He  does  not  have  fancy  lawyers  or  expensive 
lobbyists  getting  him  tax  breaks  on  his  in- 
come. Being  a  home  owner,  he  shoulders  the 
rising  property  taxes — the  major  revenue 
source  for  the  municipalities  in  which  he 
lives.  Yet  he  enjoys  very  little  from  these  un- 
fair and  burdensome  levies." 

Miss  Mikulski  went  on  to  list  other  hurts 
and  lo-sses  suffered  by  ethnics.  At  the  con- 
clusion. Miss  Mikulski  called  for  a  new  alli- 
ance of  "white  and  black,  white  collar,  blue 
collar  and  no  collar"  workers  based  on  mu- 
tu.il  need,  resfject  and  interdependence.  At 
the  end  of  the  week-long  meeting,  it  was 
clear  that  ethnic  Americans  see  themselves 
as  an  alienated  and  threatened  people,  by- 
passed by  the  larger  society  and  now  blamed 
by  this  same  society  for  mucn  of  what  Is 
dragging  the  country  down. 

Except  for  an  occasional  article — such  as  a 
recent  piece  in  the  The  New  Republic — and 
a  government  report  on  blue  collar  workers 
m.ide  public  two  weeks  ago,  few  people,  espe- 
cially those  farthest  away  in  attitude,  have 
gone  beyond  the  jargon  words  to  understand 
the  ethnics — their  culture,  emotions,  eco- 
nomics and  future. 

Culturally,  many  ethnics  originally  allowed 
themselves  to  be  fertilized  with  the  nation 
of  the  American  dream,  only  to  find  parts 
of  their  Europiean  heritage  ploughed  under 
From  this  buried  necessity,  it  is  common  to 
find  ethnic  chlldien  named  Rodney  Raziano. 
Kimi>erly  Grotowskl,  Kelly  Walszak  "The 
parents  of  those  kids  are  trying  to  blend  in," 
says  Monsignor  Geno  Baroni,  'but  it  only  in- 
creases the  feelings  of  isolation  more.  Seeking 
rci-eptance  iu  America  shouldn't  mean  deny- 
ing or  disowning  the  culture  of  your  ancestry, 
including  ethnic  names  like  Rocco  and  St.^.n- 
islaus.  There  are  otlier  ways  of  being  ac- 
cepted, which  ethnics  already  do — like  paying 
t.'ixes,  community  service,  voting,  obeying 
laws." 

Baroni,  who  recently  left  a  black  inner- 
city  parish  in  Washington  to  wotk  at  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  orgaraze  eth- 
nic strength,  insists  that  man's  cultural  roots 
cannot  be  torn  up  arbitrarily.  "I  remember 
as  a  kid  in  a  mining  town  in  Pennsylvania. 
My  teachers,  white  middle  class  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists,  taught  me  ways  of  becoming 
Americanized.  Give  up  strong  smelling  sa- 
lami, they  said,  and  start  eating  homoge- 
nized cheese.  So  I  gave  it  up.  I  thought  that 
was  how  you   became  a  real  American. 

"If  a  kid  denies  enough  things  iiom  his 
culture  and  herit.age,  even  something  small 
like  salami,  soon  he  has  little  to  hang  onto 
that  tells  him  he's  different.  The  well  edu- 
cated and  middle  class  have  other  securities 
available  to  tell  them  who  they  are.  So  t±iey 
dent  need  things  like  music,  art.  literature, 
food,  or  legends  in  the  way  that  an  ethnic 
does." 

As  a  partial  remedy,  Baroni  believes  the 
schools  should  teach  ethnic  culture.  If  this 
idea  comes  about.  It  will  be  an  extension  of 
what  many  schools  are  already  doing — offer- 
ing courses  in  African  culture.  "The  blacks 
who  study  their  heritage,"  said  Baroni  "aren't 
doing  it  to  return  to  Africa.  Neither  are 
the  ethnics  planning  on  going  back  to  Eu- 
rope. Both  groups  Just  want  to  celebrate 
some  of  the  same  things  their  fathers  did. 
This  i.s  cultural  awareness,  not  cultural  divi- 
sion. If  all  kids  learned  their  own  heritage, 
as  well  as  learning  others,  you'd  have  a  lot 
less  groping  for  identity.  A  man  who  has 
cultural  roots  cannot  be  blown  around  by 
every  breezy  fad  or  idea  or  come-on." 

Two  bill.s.  ;)roposed  by  Rep.  Roman  Pucln- 
ski  and  .Sen.  Ralph  Smith,  have  recently 
been  Introduced  In  Congress  for  the  forma- 
tion  of   ethnic   heritage  centers    "The   bills 
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have  a  good  chance,"  said  Pucinskl.  "i  am 
amazed  at  the  huge  response  we  have  gotten 
around  the  cjumry.  Not  Just  from  ethnics, 
but  from  all  groups.  People  want  to  knjw 
about  themselves  and  about  each  other." 

The  emotions  of  ethnics  currently  flash 
like  electric  sparks  between  poles  of  anger 
and  fear.  Since  many  have  come  from,  and 
perhaps  have  relatives  in,  countries  like 
Hungary,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  others 
in  East  Europe  where  communi.'im  rules,  eth- 
nics rise  with  anger  against  liberal  intellec- 
tuals and  many  of  the  young  for  whom 
anti-communism  is  now  a  bore.  Because  the 
Vietnam  war  was  and  is  advertised  as  a  free- 
world-agamst-commvinism  struggle,  eihu;cs 
know  whose  side  they  are  on.  The  sight  of 
students  marching  against  the  war,  sup- 
ported by  universities  and  liberals,  is  en- 
raging; moreover  not  only  have  the  ethnics 
fought  bravely  in  past  wars  with  no  ques- 
tions asked,  but  today  it  is  largely  their  sons 
and  tlie  blacks — not  the  aOuent,  often  de- 
ferment-protected students — who  have  been 
disproportionately  drafted  first  for  Vietnam, 
The  fear  of  the  ethnic  is  felt  most  m  the 
potential  of  what  is  called  the  Ijlack  revolu- 
tion. Again,  liberal  and  intellectual  reform- 
ers are  involved.  For  many  of  the  latter,  the 
black  revolution  is  just  a  handy  phrase, 
stronger  than  the  old  cause  of  civil  rights, 
but  essentially  the  same  old  things  they  have 
always  been  talking  up:  black  capitalism, 
equal  opportunity,  social  programs  for  the 
ghetto.  Since  many  of  those  who  most  want 
to  reform  the  inner  city  live  safely  and  con- 
veniently in  the  outer  city,  the  ethnics  see 
themselves  locked  In  a  box  tied  with  pretty 
social-reform  ribbons,  plus  a  glued-on  mes- 
sage from  the  liberals:  you  carry  out  in  prac- 
tice the  Ideas  of  brotherhood  that  we  will 
keep  on  preaching  In  theory. 

The  ethnics  see  it  differently.  It  is  their 
Jobs  up  for  grabs  as  more  blacks  are  trained, 
their  neighborhoods  where  racial  tension  is 
worst,  their  families  who  will  be  victims  of  a 
high  crime  rate.  None  of  th:s  is  an  excuse 
for  ethnic  bursts  of  racism,  of  which  there 
have  been  many.  But  it  Is  reason  to  wonder 
whether  the  .spontaneous  and  emotional  rac- 
ism of  an  ethnic  in  Gary.  Indiana  is  more 
easily  excused  and  cured  than  the  calculated 
and  rationalized  racism  of,  say,  a  WASP  in 
Montgomery  County. 

With  the  average  industrial  worker  making 
$8,632  a  year  (in  1968) ,  money  is  perhaps  the 
main  worry  of  the  ethnics.  According  to  HUD 
Secretary  George  Romney,  $27,000  is  now  the 
going  rate  for  a  house;  on  the  average,  a 
family  would  need  an  income  of  nearly  S14,- 
000  to  build  and  keep  a  house,  a  sum  few  in 
the  working  class  can  raise. 

Living  Just  above  the  poverty  level,  eth- 
nics are  Ignored  by  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams designed  for  the  ladder-rung  below. 
Few  wives  can  work  because  baby-sitters  are 
beyond  the  budget;  adult  education  Is  not 
widely  available;  small  irks  like  rising  bus 
fares  only  increase  the  pinch.  The  ethnics 
are  victimized  by  inflation— his  money  buys 
less — and  by  anti-inflation  moves,  because 
layoffs  hit  him  first.  "Manufacturers,"  said 
Barbara  Mikulski,  "with  their  price  fixing, 
shoddy  merchandise  and  exorbitant  repair 
bills,  are  gouging  him  to  death.  When  he 
complains  about  costs,  he  is  told  that  it  is 
the  'high  cost  of  labor'  that  is  to  blame.  Yet 
he  knows  he  is  the  'labor'  and  that  in  terras 
of  real  dollars,  he  is  going  backwards." 

The  recent  report  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment on  the  working  class  says  that  econom- 
ically the  ethnic  Is  squeezed  In  another  way — 
his  earning  capacity  levels  off  Just  when 
family  expen.ses  continue  to  rise  because  of 
costs  like  teen-age  and  college-bound  chil- 
dren, car  and  home  Improvements,  and  medi- 
cal expenses  for  aging  parents.  As  a  result 
the  ethnic  pressures  for  higher  and  higher 
wages,  exactly  what  union  after  union  is 
doing.  Even  here,  as  with  the  Cleveland  bus 
drivers  recently,  the  workers  often  strike  not 


only  management  but  also  their  own  leaders, 
when  the  latter  give  In  too  soon. 

The  future  of  ethnic  Americans,  as  with 
the  blacks  below  and  the  middle-class  above. 
is  not  their  own  to  decide.  Three  sources  of 
cooperation  could  begin  to  reach  out;  the  in- 
tellectuals, the  church  and  the  government. 
During  the  last  decade,  the  Intellectuals, 
social  reformers  and  the  men  of  wealth  and 
power  who  back  them  were  preoccupied  with 
the  problems  of  the  blacks  and  the  students 
Jn  a  coalition  to  end  racism  and  the  war. 
Aside    from    the    question    of   whether    this 
reaching  out  by  the  intellectuals  was  genu- 
ine concern  or  mere   dabbling,   the  ethnics 
were  seen  as  untouchables;   they  were  both 
antlblack  and  pro-war.  A  dialogue  between 
ethnics  and  intellectuals  is  urgently  needed, 
but  it  can  only  happen  on  two  conditions! 
First,  that  the  Intellectuals  drop  their  arro- 
gance toward   people  who  earn   their  living 
by  using  their  muscles,  not  their  minds;  and 
second,  the  intellectuals  must   realize   that 
the  ethnics  are  not  lashing  out  from  hate 
but  from  fear. 

The  ethnics'  side  of  the  dialogue  must  be 
based  on  the  realization  that  the  war  is 
liurting  them  perhaps  more  than  anyone; 
they  should  not  need  more  inflation,  unem- 
ployment or  lack  of  community  services  to 
convince  them  that  Vietnam  has  gone  on 
too  long.  At  home,  the  ethnics  cught  to  begin 
seeing  that  the  peace  movement  is  more  than 
Abbie  Hoffman  and  Jerry  Rubin;  supporting 
peace  doesn't  mean  supporting  long  hair  or 
the  Viet  Cong  flag  or  mouth-offs. 

As  for  ethnics  and  racism,  the  intellectuals 
must  explain  that  the  blacks  and  white 
working  cl.iss  are  actually  in  the  same  urban 
fix  together.  Instead  of  letting  them  fight 
each  other  for  useless  inner-city  leftovers, 
the  intellectuals  could  act  as  a  referee,  cre- 
ating a  black-white  coalition  based  on  hard, 
mutual  needs,  not  any  sentimental  notions 
of  integration. 

The  opportunity  for  the  church  to  assist 
ethnics  hes  not  in  starting  anjthlng  new  but 
with  continuing  and  strengthening  old  ties. 
The  church  was  standing  up  for  immigrants 
long  before  the  government,  through  Its  so- 
cial teachings  and  priests  like  Charles  Owen 
Rice  of  Pittsburgh.  If  the  seminaries  can 
turn  out  more  priests  who  care  about  social 
Justice  for  ethnics,  and  not  priests  who  want 
to  play  games  with  new  liturgies  or  fight 
the  bishops  about  birth  control,  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  parish  offer  considerably  more  than 
symbolic  hope. 

The  recent  government  report  on  ethnics 
is  little  more  than  a  first  puff  of  air  into  a 
trial  balloon.  Many  are  suspicious  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  only  making  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  move,  with  no  substance.  In 
fact,  the  confidential  report  reinforces  this 
suspicion  by  saying  candidlv  that  the  ethnics 
are  "overripe  for  a  political  response."  Real- 
izing the  report  would  cost  Impossible  bil- 
lions to  carry  out,  the  President  is  advised 
M  do  cheap  things  like  making  national 
awards  for  outstanding  craftsmen,  issue  eth- 
nic postage  stamps  and  other  items  from  a 
summer  clearance  sale. 

It  will  take  a  little  more  than  a  report  and 
public  relations  gimmicks  to  con  votes  from 
the  ethnics,  however.  On  July  1,  two  days 
alter  the  report  was  leaked,  Leonard  Wood- 
mnK\  ,1"^"*  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  said  in  Cincinnati  that  the 
^ixon   administration   seemed   to   be   "dedi- 

Doi,>1»f  v,'T'"^  ^^^  ""'°"  ^Part,"  that  it5 
policies  had  set  "region  against  region  and 
race  against  race."  Many  have  been  saving 

chrnrfi  l","^'  ""^  Predictably  it  came  from 
Chronic   dissenters.   It  mav   even   have   sur- 

Z'Vl'  jy^''^  «°^^^  ^"^^^  -  sS^kLman 
vL;^  working  class  would  add  his  voice  so 
vigorously  to  the  disillusioned  chorus 
Ao^  ^^^^^^  speeches  and  sayings  of  Splro 
&  B«?  r«  by  many  ethnlcs^ncludlng 
M^er.  Baroni,  as  stirring  the  fears,  not  the 
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hopes,  of  the  working  class.  In  taking  the 
low  road,  the  administration  Is  no  better 
than  George  Wallace,  who  is  also  using  eth- 
nics for  his  own  political  ends. 

Which  of  these  three  groups— the  intellec- 
tuals, the  church  or  the  government — steps 
forward  first  is  not  as  crucial  as  the  need 
for  all  to  respond  simultaneously.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  ethnics  hold  a"  great  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  that  it  will  be  used  one 
way  or  the  other.  What  still  needs  to  be 
made  clear,  is  that  ethnics  have  a  strong  cul- 
ture, a  deep  commitment  to  country — this 
one — and  a  solid  sense  of  fairness.  These  are 
also  assets  of  great  value. 
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DOMINO  THEORY  DEBUNKED 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  domino 
theory  has  been  a  favorite  reference  in 
the  rhetoric  of  justification  for  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Indochina,  Throughout  the 
yeai-s,  we  have  been  told  that  if  South 
Vietnam  falls,  then  the  rest  of  South- 
east Asia  will  follow. 

On  July  2  the  President  reiterated  this 
theory  in  a  televised  inten'iew,  when  he 
said: 

Now  I  know  there  are  those  that  say,  well, 
the  domino  theory  is  obsolete.  They  haven't 
talked  to  the  dominoes.  They  should  talk  to 
the  Thais,  Malaysians,  to  Singapore,  to  In- 
donesia, to  the  Philippines,  to  the  Japanese 
and  the  rest.  And  if  the  United  States  leaves 
Vietnam  in  a  way  that  we  are  humiliated  or 
defeated,  not  simply  ,speaking  in  what  are 
called  Jingoistic  terms  but  in  very  practical 
terms,  this  will  be  Immensely  discouraging  to 
the  300  million  people  from  Japan,  clear 
ar-^und  to  Thailand  in  free  Asia.  And  even 
more  Important.  It  will  be  ominously  en- 
couraging to  the  leaders  of  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  support- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese.  It  will  encourage 
them  In  their  expansionist  policies  in  other 
areas.  The  world  will  be  much  safer  In  which 
to  live. 


All  this  is  in  line  with  the  President's 
conception  of  the  United  States,  articu- 
lated in  his  press  conference  of  May  8, 
when  he  warned  against  America  being 
"finished  in  so  far  as  the  peacekeeper  in 
the  Asian  world  is  concerned." 

By  the  circuity  of  misguided  rhetoric 
we  are  the  peacekeeper  of  Asia  becau.'^t 
of  the  domino  theory-,  and  the  dominc 
theory  is  used  as  a  justification  for  be- 
ing the  peacekeeper, 

Joseph  Kraft,  in  his  column  in  the 
July  12  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
gives  an  incisive  commentary  on  the 
domino  theory.  I  commend  this  coluinn 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  trenchant  debunk- 
ing of  this  theory— a  theory  whose  true 
purpose,  as  Mr,  Kraft  accurately  as- 
sesses, "was  not  to  describe  the  situation 
in  Asia  but  to  rationalize  the  Vietnamese 
war  for  American  public  opinion,"  Mr. 
Kraft's  column  follows: 

Domino  Theory  a  Delusion— Washington 
Gets  Mired  in  Indochina  as  Asian  Allies 
TtJRN  Tin  Ear 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
"People  who  don't  believe  In  the  domino 
theory  haven't  talked  to  the  dominoes,"  goes 
one  of  the  sacred  texts  of  the  Vietnam  war 


lovers.  But  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers 
has  just  been  talking  to  the  dominoes  in  the 
course  of  an  Asian  tour. 

In  country  after  country  he  has  sought 
action  that  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  as  protector  of  the 
Pacific.  Not  one  government  has  e\en  met 
him  halfway.  If  his  trip  has  succeeded  in 
anything,  it  has  been  in  exposing  the  dcmino 
theory  once  and  for  all  as  a  pernicious  self- 
delusion. 

Consider  first  the  case  of  South  Vietnam 
The  Secretary's  hope  was  to  get  some  sign  of 
support  from  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
for  President  Nixon's  new  emphasis  on  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  But  the 
Thieu  government  uttered  no  public  word 
in  support  of  negotiations.  Privatelv,  Gen. 
Thieus  aides  let  it  be  known  that  their 
president  had  given  Rogers  the  wet  mitten 
when  he  broached  the  subject  of  new  peace 
initiatives. 

Indeed,  far  from  obliging  the  secretary,  the 
Thieu  government  used  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  jack  up  American  aid  commitments 
to  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  increase 
aid  to  Saigon  by  another  $100  million,  with 
special  provision  iur  supplying  more  food 
and  more  housing  to  Sotith  Vietnamese 
troops.  Anybody  uho  knows  anything  about 
Vietnam  knows  that  no  small  part  of  those 
funds  will  be  going  into  the  pockets  of  the 
generals  who  rule  the  country. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  'Thailand.  That 
country  sits  cheek-by-jowl  with  Cambodia; 
it  js  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treatv 
Organization,  and  it  has  received  billions 
in  American  military  aid  over  the  past  two 
decades.  So  there  was  some  responsibilitv 
to  meet  Rogers's  plea  for  Thai  military  ac- 
tion to  support  the  beleaguered  Cambodian 
regime  against  Communist  assault. 

But  when  the  call  came,  the  Thais  devel- 
oped a  tin  ear.  Their  forces  were  required 
to  meet  local  Communi.-t  inhurgents — not  to 
mention  trouble  expected  as  a  result  of  a 
large  rise  in  food  prices.  Bangkok  would  be 
willing  to  trade  some  Cambodian  units  and 
to  form  others  among  Thais  of  Cambodian 
extraction  But  that,  of  course,  wotild  require 
more  money  from  the  United  States. 

Lastly,  there's  Japan.  Rightly  or  WTongly, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  been  pressing 
Tokyo  to  limit  voluntarily  sales  of  wool  and 
synthetic  textiles  to  the  LTnjted  States.  The 
Japanese  agreed  to  a  years  limitation,  but 
the  talks  broke  down  when  the  United  States 
Insisted  on  a  long-term  understanding 

In  his  Tokyo  visit,  Rogers  reached  agree- 
ment with  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  on  the 
principle  that  the  trade  talks  should  not  get 
in  the  way  of  larger  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  That  amounts  to  giv- 
ing the  case  away  on  textiles  In  effect,  hav- 
ing asked  Tokyo  for  concessions  and  been 
refused.  Washington  is  now  saying,  "Let's  kiss 
and  make  up." 

The  pattern  that  emerges  from  these  en- 
counters Is  not  one  of  Asian  countries  con- 
cerned about  an  external  danger  to  the  point 
of  making  accommodations  for  the  protecting 
power  of  the  United  States 

On  the  contrary,  the  Asian  countries  In- 
volved are  looking  after  their  own  Interests 
in  the  narrowest  sense.  Instead  of  making 
special  efforts  to  help  the  United  Stat«s 
shoulder  the  defense  burden,  they  use  each 
occasion  to  squeeze  more  out  of  vi'ashington 
In  the  way  of  money  and  diplomatic  con- 
cessions. 

They  can  do  this  because,  in  fact,  the 
domino  theory  Is  all  wrong.  The  beleaguered 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  are  not  hard  ob- 
jects that  would  push  one  against  the  other 
like  a  row  of  dominoes  They  are  much  more 
like  swamps.  They  are  soft  and  porous.  They 
have  a  great  capacity,  as  this  country  and 
the  French  and  Japanese  have  found  out.  for 
absorbing  a  foreign  presence  without  going 
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under.  Left  to  themselves  without  foreign 
protection  against  the  Communists,  they 
would  probably  decompose  Into  small  pockets 
of  rival  tribal  areas. 

Of  course,  the  true  purpose  of  the  domino 
theory  was  not  to  describe  the  situation  in 
Asia  but  to  rationalize  the  Vietnamese  war 


for  American  public  opinion.  The  idea  was 
that  the  American  presence  could  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  kind  of  proxy  action  on  behalf  of 
the  Japanese,  the  Thais,  the  Malaysians  and 
Indonesians.  It  was  a  case  of  trying  to  miti- 
gate our  own  guilt  by  Implicating  others. 
The  others,  naturally,  demand  a  price  for 


easing  the  American  conscience.  That  is  why 
Secretary  Rogers  on  his  recent  rounds  found, 
not  ofifers  of  help,  but  demands  for  more 
assistance.  The  fact  is  that  it  will  be  impos- 
bible  for  this  country  to  deal  straight  with 
Asians  as  long  as  American  officials  continue 
to  delude  themselves  with  the  domino  theory. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfai/,  July  14,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my 
shield:  my  heart  trusts  in  Him  and  I 
amhelped. — Psalm  28:  7. 

Eternal  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  in 
whose  presence  our  restless  spirits  find 
peace,  by  whose  guidance  we  are  led  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness,  and  under 
whose  banner  we  find  our  souls  renewed, 
we  turn  from  the  tiunult  of  a  troubled 
world,  not  to  evade  it,  but  to  be  given 
insight  to  face  our  perplexing  problems 
with  a  courageous  faith,  a  confident 
hope,  and  a  creative  spirit. 

Bestow  upon  us  an  abundance  of  good, 
sound  commonsense,  season  it  with 
understanding,  flavor  it  with  love,  stir  it 
with  truth,  that  out  of  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  country  may  come  a  greater 
unity  of  free  men  living  together  in  good 
will  striving  for  peace  in  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE  OF 
CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  mem- 
bership that  the  closing  date  for  eulogies 
to  the  late  Representative  William  L. 
St.  Onge,  of  Cormecticut,  has  been  set 
for  Friday,  July  24.  1970.  This  has  been 
set  as  the  cutoff  date  for  all  insertions 
that  wiU  make  up  the  compendiums  of 
eulogy  for  this  Member  of  Congress  who, 
but  for  his  untimely  passing,  would  now 
be  serving  in  the  91st  Congress. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  7618.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, Okaloosa  County,  Pla. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  16915.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 


the  bill  (H.R.  16915)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Pro.xmire,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  Mr.  Co  i  ton  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17070'  entitled  "An  act 
to  improve  and  modernize  the  postal 
service,  to  reorganize  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment, and  for  other  purposes."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Fong, 
and  Mr.  Boccs,  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  3215) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3959.  An  act  to  anaend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  civil  serv- 
ic«  retirement  and  sick  leave  benefits  for  air 
tratfic  controllers. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
2601,  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
COURT  REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  July  15, 
to  consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  S.  2601,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  of  1970.  notwitlistanding  rule  28, 
clause  2. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  this  request  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  printing  the 
voluminous  conference  report  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  am  informed 
that  it  might  cover  as  many  a^  160  pages 
of  the  Record.  I  can  assure  the  Members 
that  printed  copies  of  the  report,  in  pam- 
phlet form,  will  be  available  for  their 
consideration  before  this  report  is  called 
up. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  15 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  can  inform  the  House  when 
this  conference  report  will  be  scheduled 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  intended  to  schedule 
it  and  two  other  conference  reports 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  this  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  first  one  to  be 
considered? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  on  that.  We 
have  one  from  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  one  from  the  Com- 
mitteeon  Ways  and  Means  and  this  one. 
I  thj^  all  three  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


A  SIGN  OF  TRUE  OUTRAGE 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
go  to  Vietnam.  I  have  not  seen  the  so- 
called  tiger  cages.  If  they  are  what  they 
are  touted  to  be,  they  are  an  outrage. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  those  who  want  communism  to 
win  in  Southeast  Asia  and  those  v.ho 
want  the  United  States  to  lose  have 
erected  another  strawman.  Those  who 
cry  most  loudly  about  the  tiger  cages 
have  been  the  quiet  ones  when  it  comes 
to  demanding  redress  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  keeping  American  sol- 
diers in  bamboo  cages,  pulling  out  their 
finger  nails,  and  otherwise  torturing 
them. 

Where  have  their  cries  of  outrage  been 
over  the  Hue  massacre,  over  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  killed, 
kidnaped,  and  tortured  by  the  Com- 
mimists? 

We  cannot  hear  them.  They  are  silent 
because  none  of  these  things  serve  their 
purpose — which  is  to  bring  on  a  U.S.  re- 
treat and  defeat. 

Yes,  let  them  call  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  South  Vietnam's  prisoners.  But 
let  them  also  call  for  humane  treatment 
for  North  Vietnam's  prisoners  and  every 
other  human  being  held  against  his  wU. 
That  will  be  a  sign  of  true  outrage.  That 
will  be  the  time  when  we  will  know  they 
are  sincere. 


July  U,  1970 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14685, 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MOSS,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, filed  the  following  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14685)  to  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  balance  of  payments  by  fur- 
ther promoting  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNreRENCE  Report  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-1299) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
14685)  to  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in  order  to  Improve 
the  balance  of  payments  by  further  promot- 
ing travel  to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

That  section  3  of  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  129;  22  U.S.C.  2121- 
2126)  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  clause  4  of  subsection  (a)  to  a 
semicolon,  and  by  Inserting  after  such  clause 
the  following: 

"(5)  upon  the  application  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  or  combliiatlrn  thereof, 
or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organization  or 
association,  may  make  grants  for  projects 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act 
If  he  finds  that  such  proJect.s  will  facilitate 
and  encourage  travel  to  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  or  combination  thereof  by  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries.  No  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  under  this  clause 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  match- 
ing funds  will  be  available  from  State  or 
other  ncn-Federal  sources  and  In  no  event 
will  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
clause  for  any  project  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  such  project.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  establish  such  policies,  stand- 
ards, criteria,  and  procedures  and  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  clause; 

"(C)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  private 
profit-  or  non-profit  making  Individuals, 
businesses,  and  organizations  for  projects  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tills  Act 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  projects 
cannot  be  accomplished  under  the  author- 
ity of  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"<7)  may  make  awards  of  merchandise 
manufactured  and  purchased  in  the  United 
States  to  travel  agents  and  tour  operators  in 
foreign  countries  as  an  Incentive  for  their 
promotion  of  travel  to  the  United  States  by 
residents  of  foreign  countries.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  estabhsh  such  policies,  stand- 
ards, criteria,  and  procedures  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  iar  the  administra- 
tion of  this  clause." 

o,o^'^'  ^'  S«<=^loh  3  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
^123)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
Qh  ffl  '^'  °^  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
Mail  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall 


of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records 
as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  tind  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
reco.rds  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  assistance  received  under  clause  (5) 
of  subsection  (a)   of  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
21241    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  There  is  esteblLshed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  United  States 
Travel  Service  which  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tour- 
ism who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  report  directly  to 
the  Se-cretary.  All  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
be  exercised  directly  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
the  Secretary  through  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  TourLsm.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  at  least  one 
individual  to  serve  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Tourism  who  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Assl-tant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tourism." 

(bi  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  5315  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  i ,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(Si"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(6) ". 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  cf  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
for  each  of  the  flscsil  years  ending  June  30. 
1971,  June  30,  1972.  and  June  30.  1973.  Funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  501  and  3702  of  title  44  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  printing  of  travel  promotion 
materials  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  two  fiscal  years." 

Sec.  5.  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  reniunbered 
"Sec.  8."  and  a  new  section  7  is  inserted  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
'United  States'  and  the  term  'State'  are 
defined  to  Include  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 
Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  National  Tourism 
Resources  Rertew  Commission  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") 
composed  of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(2)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(3)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  State  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(4)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

(5)  Eleven  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life  who  are  in- 
formed about  and  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement, development,  and  promotion  of 
United  States  tourism  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities or  who  are  otherwise  experienced 
in  tourism  research,  promotion,  or  planning. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
individuals   appointed   by  him   to  serve   as 


prescribe,  including  records  which  fully  dls-  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

r^^\^^*    amount  and  disposition  of  such  (b)   The    Commission   shail    make   a   full 

^ipieni  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  and   ctwnplete   study   and   Investigation    for 

me  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  the  purpose  of— 

slven'S^?"^'^  with  which  such  assistance  U  (1)   determining  the  domestic  travel  needs 

6   eu  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 


visitors  from  other  countries  at  the  present 
time  and  to  the  year  1980; 

(2)  determining  the  travel  resources  of  the 
United  States  available  to  satisfy  such  needs 
now  and  to  the  year  1980; 

(3)  determining  policies  and  programs 
which  will  insure  that  the  domestic  irnvel 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  are  atie- 
quately  and  efficiently  met; 

(4)  determiniug  a  recommended  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  in  promot- 
ing domestic  travel:  and 

( 5  I  determining  whether  a  separate  agency 
of  the  Government  should  be  established,  or 
Whether  an  existing  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  within  the  Government 
should  be  designated,  to  consolidate  and  co- 
ordinate tourism  research,  planijing.  and  de- 
velopment activities  presently  perlormed  by 
different  existing  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Commission  shall  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive rejwrt  oi  Its  activities  and  the  results 
of  such  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  Its  recommendations  with  respect  there- 
to, to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  its  comprehensive  report  The 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Commission 
shall  propose  such  legislative  enactments  and 
administrative  actions  as  In  Its  Judgment 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  recommenda- 
tions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  a^ssistance  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  reqvilre  to  carry  out  its  functions 
imder  this  section.  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  request  from  any  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  any  information  and  assiii- 
ance  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section;  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  and  Instrtunentality  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to 
furnish  such  information  and  assistance  to 
the  Commission  upon  request  made  by  its 
Chairman. 

( d )  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make,  promuigate.  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission; 

(2)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  to  prescribe  their  authority  and 
duties;  and 

(3)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(e)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life,  while  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  President,  not  to  exceed 
$100  each  day.  Including  traveltime.  and 
shall,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  be  entltJed  to 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation, 
but  shall  be  entitled  to  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding p>er  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000.  as 
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may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same, 
Harley  O.  Staggers. 
Jonx  E.  Moss. 
John  M.  Murphy, 
William  L.   Spr!nger, 
Hastings    Keith. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
Daniel  K.  Inocye. 
Howard  \V.  Cannon, 
Winston  Proutt, 
Chas.  Goodell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

ST.^TEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hovises  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  ,'H.R.  14G85t  to  amend  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments 
by  further  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees r.nd  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  Hotise  receded 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agreed  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  text  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
text  of  the  House  bill. 

Except  for  technical,  clerical,  and  minor 
drafting  changes  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  agreement  reached  by  the  committee 
of  conference,  the  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below. 

contracts  with  pri\'ate  concerns 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  private  profit- 
making  Individtials.  businesses,  and  organi- 
zations engaged  in  the  travel  or  travel- 
promotion  business  for  projects  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  whenever  he  deter- 
mined that  such  projects  could  not  be  ac- 
complished under  the  matching  funds  grant 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secret:iry  to  enter  into  contracts  with  pri- 
vate profit-  or  non-profit-making  individuals. 
businesses,  and  organizations  for  projects  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  whenever 
he  determined  that  such  projects  could  not 
be  accomplished  under  the  matching  funds 
grant  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

DEFINmON    OF    STATE 

Tlie  House  bill  defined  the  term  "United 
States"  and  the  term  "State"  to  Include  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar definition  except  that  it  al.so  Included 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

ASSISTANT     SECRETARY     OF     COMMERCE     FOR 
TOURISM 

The  Senate  bill  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  United  States  Travel 
Service  to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary ot  Commerce  for  Tourism  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  Is  required  to 
report  directly  to  the  Secretar>'.  The  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  Act  were  required  to  be  exercised  direct- 
ly by  the  Secretary  or  by  him  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tour- 
Ism.  The  Secretary  was  required  to  desig- 
nate at  least  one  individual  to  serve  as  Dep- 


uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Tourism  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tour- 
ism. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

NATIONAL    TOURISM     RESOURCES    REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

Creation  of  Commission 
Tlie    House    bill    established    a    National 
Tourism  Resotirces  Review  Commission  com- 
posed of  eight  Government  representatives 
and  seven  private  individuals  as  follows: 

1 1)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

1 2 1  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

(3)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(4)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  State  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(5)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

(6)  One  repressntative  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  designated  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

(7)  One  representative  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  designated  by  tho 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(8)  One  representative  of  the  Interstate 
Comnierce  Comml.ssion  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commis.slon. 

(9)  Seven  individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life,  informed  about 
and  concerned  with  the  Improvement,  devel- 
opment, and  promotion  oi  United  States 
tourism,  resources  and  opportunities  or  oth- 
erwise experienced  In  tourism,  research,  pro- 
motion, or  planning.  The  President  was  re- 
quired to  designate  one  of  the  individuals 
appointed  by  him  to   serve  as  chairman. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  n  simi- 
lar commission  except  that  It  was  composed 
solely  of  15  private  individuals  appointed 
by  thf  President. 

The  conference  agreement  established  the 
Commission  along  the  lines  of  the  House  bill 
except  that  the  number  of  private  individ- 
uals app>olnted  to  the  Commission  was  In- 
creased from  seven  to  eleven  and  the  number 
ef  Government  representatives  was  reduced 
from  eight  to  four  as  follows: 

1 1 )  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Comnierce. 

(2)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

( 3  I  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  State  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(4)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

i5)  Eleven  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life,  one  of  whom  the 
President  shall  designate  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 

The  House  bill  provided  that  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  would  be  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  separate  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  established  to  consolidate 
and  coordinate  tourism  research,  planning, 
and  development  activities  presently  per- 
formed by  different  existing  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Com- 
mission to  recommend  an  existing  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  within  the 
Government  to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
such  activities. 

The  conference  agreement  requires  the 
Commission  to  determine,  in  the  alternative, 


whether  a  separate  agency  should  be  es- 
tablished, or  an  existing  department,  agency. 
or  Instrumentality  within  the  Governmen!; 
should  be  designated,  to  consolidate  and  co- 
ordinate such  activities. 

Report  of  Commission 

The  Hotise  bill  required  the  Commis-slon 
to  submit  a  comprehensive  report  of  lis  ac- 
tivities and  results  of  its  study  and  investi- 
gation, together  with  its  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto,  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  section. 
The  House  bill  also  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission would  cease  to  exist  60  days  after 
the  date  of  subml.sslon  of  its  report.  The  re- 
port of  the  Commission  also  required  to  pro- 
pose such  legislative  enactments  and  admin- 
istrative  action  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commis^on. 

The  Senate  amendment  reqtiired  the  Com- 
mission to  report  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  the  President  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission.  Tlie  President  was  required  to 
submit  the  report,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations, to  the  Commission.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  the  Commission 
would  cea^e  to  exist  30  days  after  It  had  sub- 
mitted Its  report  to  the  President. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Hotise  version  except  that  it  requires  that 
the  report  be  submitted  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion rather  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  section. 

Authority  of  Commission 
The  Senate  amendment  gave  the  Commis- 
sion authority  (1)  to  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning operations  of  the  Commission,  (2)  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  ofBcers 
and  employees  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  section,  and  (3)  to  obtain 
the  sen-ices  of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

Compensation  of  Commission  members 

The  House  bill  provided  that  Government 
members  of  the  Commission  would  serve 
wltliout'«adltional  compensation,  but  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  In  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission from  private  life  were  to  receive 
$100  per  diem  plus  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  Inctirred  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  there  were 
no  Government  members  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Senate  amendment  provided  that  all 
members  of  the  Commission  would  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  not  to  exceed  $100  each  day.  in- 
cluding traveltlme.  and  be  entitled  to  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  Sen- 
ate version  with  respect  to  members  of  the 
Commission  from  private  life.  With  respect 
to  members  of  the  Commission  who  are  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States,  the 
conference  agreement  provides  that  they 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  be  entitled  to  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 
Appropriation  authorization 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $250,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  section. 
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The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000. 

The  conference  agreement   authorizes  an 
appropriation   of   not   to   exceed   $1,250,000. 
Harley  O.  Staggers, 
John  E.  Moss, 
John  M.  Murphy, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Hastings  Kefth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Ho-usc. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Ashley 

Baring 

Berry 

Blanton 

Hoggs 

Boiling 

Brock 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Caffrey 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 

Cramer 

Crane 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dorn 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La. 


IRoll  No.  214] 

Fallon 

Feighan 

Fountain 

Galifianakis 

Gialmo 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Hagan 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hebert 

Jones.  NO. 

Kmg 

Kirwan 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKneally 
;.laiui 
May 
Mesklll 
Moorhead 
Morton 


Oltin,:er 

Pollock 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Railsback 

Raric'k 

Reifel 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tiiumpson.  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

WasJiLTonner 

Watson 

Welcker 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wrisjht 


HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
able interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
availability  of  hearings  and  reports  on 
bills  out  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  on 
Thursday  we  will  report  the  HEW  bill, 
that  part  which  does  not  deal  with  edu- 
cation, since  we  have  already  passed  the 
education  part  of  the  bill. 

The  first  volume  of  the  hearings  has 
been  available  to  Members,  the  press  and 
the  public  for  more  than  a  month  and 
other  parts  of  the  hearings  have  been 
available  for  quite  some  time.  The  re- 
port will  be  available  at  noon  on  Thurs- 
day, as  is  customary,  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,  the  press  and  to  the  public. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  CONTINinNG  STUD- 
IES OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
'Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj-,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, announces  that  it  has  scheduled 
public  hearin'js  on  H.R.  14950  and  related 
measures,  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter  404 
to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  short-term  training  program 
similar  to  that  of  the  FBI  Training  Acad- 
emy be  created  to  give  advanced  training 
to  law  enforcement  officers,  juvenile 
judges,  probation  personnel,  correctional 
personnel,  welfare  personnel  and  lay  per- 
sonnel working  to  combat  juvenile  dehn- 
quency. 

Rather  than  simply  provide  for  further 
study  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  bill 
would  establish  a  clearinghouse  or  data 
bank  for  existing  information.  It  would 
also  provide  continuing  education  and 
training  for  persons  now  working  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  field. 

This  legislation  has  enjoyed  extremely 
substantial  support  among  Members  of 
the  House.  A  total  of  11  bills  introduced 
or  cosponsored  by  approximately  100 
Members  has  been  introduced.  The  prin- 
cipal authors  of  these  measures  have 
been  invited  to  testify  at  the  hearing 
scheduled  for  Thursday.  July  23.  Co- 
sponsors  and  others  desiring  to  make 
their  views  known  by  submitting  pre- 
pared statements  should  communicate 
with  counsel  to  the  subcommittee  on  ex- 
tension 3927. 


that  we  would  not  prejudge  the  performance 
of  Professor  Lucas  for  the  post. 

Our  sole  interest  is  the  health  and  safety 
of  miners.  There  Is  far  too  much  political 
maneuvering  and  footdragglng  on  tills  whole 
issue,  and  the  welfare  of  mine  workers,  un- 
fortunately. Is  being  reduced  to  a  secondary 
consideration. 

We  will  not  play  politics  with  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  membership.  We  want  a 
director  without  further  delay.  We  will  be 
the  first  to  protest  laxity  in  deforcement  no 
matter  who  heads  the  Bureau  and  we  will 
then  be  m  a  position  to  center  responsibility 
where  It  belongs. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRI\a- 
LEGED    REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tomght 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  359 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS 
OF    AMERICA 

I  Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KEE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  statement  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  today. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
today  called  for  immediate  action  to 
name  and  confirm  a  "fully  qualified"  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  as  an 
essential  step  to  end  the  chaos  now  sur- 
rounding the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  and  Its  enforcement. 

In  urging  speedy  action,  the  union 
charged  that  the  issue  of  a  director  has 
become  a  "political  football"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  mine  health  and  safety  condi- 
tions. 

W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  UMWA  president, 
said: 

We  do  not  seek  to  name  the  director.  We 
simply  want  a  director  to  end  the  buck  pass- 
ing. That  has  been  our  position  all  along. 
We  know  that  while  there  is  no  director.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  win  the  fight  for 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

Boyle  charged  that  the  claim  that  the 
UMW  backed  Prof,  Richard  Lucas,  who 
has  withdrawn  as  nominee  for  Bureau 
of  Mines  director,  is  an  "outright  cal- 
umny" against  the  union.  Boyle  said: 

We  took  the  position  that  there  must  be  a 
director  and  that  every  day  without  one  Im- 
perils the  lives  of  mine  workers.  We  stated 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  17654 »  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch" 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    the    COM.IlrrEE    UF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  Hoase  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17654, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  the  first  section,  ending  on  page 
1,  line  4  of  the  bill. 

The  Chair  desires  to  make  a  state- 
ment respecting  the  germaneness  of 
amendments  to  title  1  of  the  bill. 

Any  amendment  offered  to  the  pend- 
ing section  101.  or  to  any  subsequent 
section  of  the  bill,  is  subject  to  the  rule 
of  germaneness.  An  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion must  be  germane  to  that  section. 
An  amendment  adding  a  new  section 
must  be  germane  to  the  part  of  the  bill 
to  which  offered. 

Sections  102  throiigh  118  of  title  I  of 
the  bill  deal  generally  with  the  commit- 
tee system,  committee  procedures  and 
hearings,  and  related  matters. 

Section  119  brings  in  a  new  subject — 
the  consideration  of  conference  re- 
ports— and  thus  has  the  effect  of  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  title  I. 

Following  the  consideration  of  sec- 
tion 118,  amendments  introducing  new 
matter,  not  otherwise  touched  on  in  title 
I.  but  relating  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
may  be  in  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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T.\BLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Title  I--The  CoMMrrrEE  System 

Sec.  101.  Rulemaking  pjwer  of  Senate  and 
House. 

See.  102.  Calling  of  committee  meetings. 

Sec.  103.  Open  committee  business  meet- 
ings. 

Sec.  104.  Public  announcement  of  commit- 
tee votes. 

Sec.  105.  Filing  of  committee  rejxjrts. 

Sec.  106.  Proxy  voting. 

Sec.  107.  Supplemental,  minority,  and  ad- 
ditional views. 

Sec.  108.  Availability  of  committee  reports 
and  printed  hearings  on  measures  and  mat- 
ters before  floor  consideration  thereof. 

Sec.  109.  Motions  for  consideration  by  the 
House  of  measure.s  previously  made  in  order 
by  resolution  for  consideration. 

Sec.  110.  Committee  funds. 

Sec.  111.  Public  notice  of  committee  hear- 
ings. 

Sec.  112,  Open  committee  hearings. 

Sec.  113.  Statements  of  witnesses  at  com- 
mittee hearings. 

Sec.  114.  Calling  of  witnesses  selected  by 
the  minority  at  committee  hearings. 

Sec.  115.  Points  of  order  with  respect  to 
committee  hearing  procedure. 

Sec.  116.  Broadcasting  of  committee  hear- 
ings. 

Sec.  117.  Committee  meetings  during  ses- 
sions of  the  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec.  118  Legislative  review  by  standing 
committees. 

Sec.  119.  Conference  reports. 

Sec.  120.  Additional  provisions  pertaining 
to  germaneness  of  amendments  or  motions 
with  respect  to  measures  before  the  House. 

Sec.  121.  Reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 
House. 

Sec.  122  Clarification  of  certain  provisions 
and  elimiriatlon  of  obsolete  language  in  cer- 
tain House  rules. 

Title  n— Fiscal  Controls 

PART    l^BCDGETARY    AND    FISCAL    INFORMATION 
AND    DATA 

Sec.  201.  Budgetary  and  fiscal  data  process- 
ing system. 

Sec.  202.  Budget  standard  classifications. 

Sec.  203.  Availability  to  Congress  of  budg- 
etary. Sscal.  and  related  data. 

Sec.  204.  Assistance  to  Congress  by  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Sec.  205.  Power  and  duties  of  Comptroller 
Creneral  in  connection  with  budgetary,  fiscal, 
and  related  matters. 

Sec.  206.  Preservation  of  existing  authori- 
ties and  duties  under  budget  and  accounting 
and  other  statutes. 

Sec.  207.  Definition. 

PART    2 THE    BUDGET 

Sec.  221.  Supplemental  budget  informa- 
tion. 

P.ART   3 UTILIZATION   OF   REPORTS   AND   EMPLOY- 
EES OF  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Sec.  231.  Assistance  by  General  Accounting 
Office  to  congressional  committees  In  con- 
nection with  proposed  legislation  and  com- 
mittee review  of  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivlUes. 

Sec.  232.  Delivery  by  General  Accounting 
Office  to  congressional  committees  of  re- 
ports to  Congress. 

Sec,  233.  Furnishing  to  congressional  com- 
mittees by  General  Accounting  Office  of  Its 
reports  generally. 

Sec.  234.  Furnishing  to  committees  and 
Members  of  Congress  by  General  Accounting 
Office  of  monthly  and  annual  lists  of  Its  re- 
ports: availability  of  reports  to  committees 
and  Members  on  request. 

Sec.  235.  Assig^nments  of  employees  of 
General  Accounting  Office  to  duty  with  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

PART  4 THE  APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESS 

Sec.  241.  Rulemaking  power  of  Senate  and 
House. 


Sec.  242.  Hearings  on  the  budget  by  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  Senate  and 
House. 

Sec.  243.  Action  and  procedure  of  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

PART  5 LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  251.  Rulemaking  power  of  Senate  and 
House. 

Sec.  252.  Cost  estimates  in  reports  of  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  accompanying 
certain  legislative  measures. 

Sec.  253.  Appropriations  on  annual  basis. 

Title  III — Sources  of  Intormation 

PART  I STAFFS  OF  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  STAND- 
ING   COMMITTEES 

Sec.  301  Increase  in  professional  staffs  of 
Senate  standing  committees;  Senate  minor- 
ity professional  and  clerical  staffs;  fair  treat- 
ment for  Senate  minority  staffs. 

Sec.  302.  Increase  in  professional  staffs  of 
House  standing  committees;  House  minority 
professional  and  clerical  staffs;  fair  treat- 
ment for  House  minority  staffs. 

Sec.  303.  Procurement  of  temporary  or  In- 
termittent services  of  constiltants  for  Sen- 
ate and  House  standing  committees. 

Sec.  304.  Specialized  training  for  profes- 
sional staffs  of  Senate  and  House  standing 
committees. 

Sec.  305.  Compensation  of  professional  and 
clerical  staffs  of  Senate  standing  commit- 
tees. 

PART  2 CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SKKVZCE 

Sec,  321.  Improvement  of  research  facili- 
ties of  Congress, 

Sec,  322  Repeal  of  obsolete  law  relating  to 
the  abolished  Office  of  Coordinator  of  In- 
formation, 

PART     3 joint     COMMITTEE     ON     THE     LIBRARY 

AND  CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH 

Sec,  331,  Functions  and  operations  of  joint 
committee. 

Sec,  332,  Related  changes  In  existing  law. 


PART     4- 


-PARLIAMENTARY      I'RECEDENTS    OF 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


THE 


Sec.  341.  Periodic  compilation  of  parlia- 
mentary precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec,  342,  Periodic  preparation  by  House 
Parliamentarian  of  condensed  and  simplified 
versions  of  House  precedents. 

Tttle  IV — Congress  as  an  iNsimmoN 

PART  1 — JOINT  COMMrTTEE  ON  DATA  PROCESSING 

Sec  401.  Congre.sslonal  findings  and  policy. 

Sec.  402.  Establishment  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Data  Processing 

Sec.  403.  Functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Joint  Committee 

Sec.  404.  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Sec.  405.  Consultant  and  advisory  services 
for  the  Joint  Committee. 

Sec.  406.  Coordination  with  automatic  data 
processing  and  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval facilities  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

Sec.  407.  Operational  authority  of  the  Joint 
Committee, 

Sec.  408.  Records  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Sec.  409.  Procedures  for  consideration  by 
the  Joint  Committee  of  suggestions  regard- 
ing uses  and  applications  of  the  automatic 
data  processing  and  information  storage  and 
retrieval  system. 

Sec.  410.  Contracts  of  the  Joint  Committee 
to  be  open  to  public  insi>ectlon. 

Sec.  411.  Reports  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Joint  Committee. 

Sec.  412.  Expenses  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee. 

PART     2 ABOLISHMENT     OF     JOINT     COMMITTEE 

ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY  POLICY 

Sec.  421,  Abolishment  of  Joint  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy. 

Sec.  422.  Conforming  changes  In  existing 
law. 


PART    3 AUTHORITY    OF    OFFICERS    OF    THE   CON- 
GRESS OVER  CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  431.  Authority  over  congressional  em- 
ployees. 

PART  4 THE  CAPITOL  GUIDE  SERVICE 

Sec.  441.  Establishment  and  operation  of 
the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

Sec.  442.  Coverage  of  employees  of  the  Cap- 
itol Guide  Senice  under  the  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  program  with  resultant 
coverage  under  Federal  life  insurance  and 
health  benefits  programs. 

Sec.  443.  Transitional  provisions  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service  and  the  conclusion  of  the  operations 
of  the  existing  United  States  Capitol  Guide 
organization. 

PART  5 — ADMINISTRATrVE  ASSISTANTS  FOR  HOUSE 
MEMBERS 

Sec.  451.  Administrative  assistants  for 
Members  of  the  House. 

PART  6 SENATE  AND  HOUSE  PAGES 

Sec.  461.  Senate  and  House  pages. 

P.ART  7 MODERNIZATION  OF  HOUSE  GALLERIES 

Sec.  471.  Modernization  and  Improvement 
o,?  gallery  facilities  in  the  House  chamber. 

Title  V — Effective  Dates 

Sec.  501.  Effective  dates. 

committee  amendments 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  table  of  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  first 
report  the  committee  amendment  to  the 
table  of  contents. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  In  the 
item  relating  to  section  242  In  the  table  of 
contents,  strike  out  "budget"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Budget". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  In  the 
Item  relating  to  section  331,  strike  out  "Joint 
committee"  and  insert  "Joint  Committee." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

parliamentary  inquibt 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  for  the  purpose  of 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

My  inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman,  pertains  to 
the  statement  of  the  Chair  as  to  ger- 
maneness. 

Bearing  full  well  in  mind  the  rule 
which  make  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  17654  in  order,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  having  listened  with  dili- 
gence to  the  statement  of  the  Chair  as 
to  germaneness  of  any  amendments  sug- 
gested under  title  I  of  H.R.  17654,  par- 
ticularly from  section  101  through  sec- 
tion 118;  and  bearing  full  well  In  mind 
and  having  listened  diligently  to  the 
Chair's   statement   as   to   section   US 
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through  section  122,  the  reminder  of  title 
I.  cculd  the  Chair  cite  precedents  for  his 
statement  as  to  germaneness  of  amend- 
ments to  these  sections? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's  in- 
quiry pertains  to  section  119  and  from 
there  on  until  the  end  of  the  bill ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HALL.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  that 
was  the  portion — section  119  on  through 
the  end  of  title  I. 

But  as  I  understood  the  Chair's  state- 
ment as  to  germaneness,  it  had  to  do 
particularly  with  section  101  through 
section  118  and  stipulated  that  amend- 
ments must  be  germane  to  that  particu- 
lar section,  if  introduced. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
again  read  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
the  statement  previously  made  by  the 
Chair: 

Sections  102  through  118  of  title  I  of  the 
bill  deal  generally  with  the  committee  system. 
committee  procedures  and  hearings,  and  re- 
lated matters. 

Section  119  brings  In  a  new  subject— the 
consideration  of  conference  reports — and 
thus  has  the  effect  of  broadening  the  scope 
of  title  X. 

Following  the  consideration  of  section  118. 
amendments  introducing  new  matter,  not 
otherwise  touched  on  in  title  I,  but  relating 
to  the  rules  of  the  House,  may  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate that  and  my  request  is  for  the  citation 
of  precedents  on  which  the  Chair  finds 
that  germaneness  is  required  by  sections 
therein,  over  and  above  that  of  the  rule 
which  we  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  volume  VIII,  on 
page  496  of  the  Precedents  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  under  section  2931, 
appears  the  procedure  as  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  Chair  just  read: 

2931.  An  amendment  should  be  germane  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  offered. 

To  a  portion  of  a  bill  dealing  with  one  class 
of  Indian  schools  and  amendment  relating 
to  an  Indian  school  of  another  class  was 
ruled  not  germane. 

That  is  the  precedent.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  there  are  other 
precedents  along  the  same  line. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry,  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
would  that  precedent  preclude  an  amend- 
ment that  was  germane — and  one  must 
define  "germaneness"  and  determine  the 
date  of  the  precedent,  and  who  de- 
termines germaneness  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair — but  with  this  background, 
and  assuming  the  Chair  properly  inter- 
prets it  and  communicates  it  to  the  House 
and  it  is  well  grounded  in  precedent, 
would  an  amendment  that  did  simply 
enlarge  the  scope  of  that  section  be  con- 
sidered germane  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  informs 
the  gentleman  that  if  it  relates  to  the 
rules  of  the  House,  it  would  be  germane 
as  to  title  I. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Would 
the  Chairman  give  the  Members  the  date 
of  the  precedent  on  {>age  496  of   the 


Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 2931? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  the  date  was 
March  21, 1930. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
parllamentary  inquirv 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  for  a 
parliamentarj'  inquirj-? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  a  par- 
liamentai->'  inquiry. 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is  very  brief.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Chair  has  stated  in  its  expose 
of  a  moment  ago  that  amendments 
which  are  not  specific  amendments  to 
sections  102  through  108.  inclusive, 
should  be  deferred  until  we  have  reached 
section  119.  My  question  is  this:  Though 
the  amendment  be  one  that  relates  to 
the  committee  system,  and  though  sec- 
tion 119  and  that  which  follows  relates 
to  matters  broader  than  the  committee 
system,  narrowly  defined,  it  neverthe- 
less would  be  in  order,  would  it  not,  for 
an  amendment  to  be  proposed  as  we  get 
to  section  119.  which  does  relate  to  the 
committee  system,  though  is  not  specifi- 
cally tied  to  the  rules  referred  to  in 
sections  102  through  118? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  informs 
the  gentleman  that  an  amendment  to 
rule  XI  could  be  offered  before  we  reach 
section  119  of  title  I. 

Mr.  REUSS.  But  if  it  is  an  amend- 
ment to  rule  X,  then  section  119  is  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  bring  that  up? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  offered,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   I— THE   COM^^TTEE   SYSTEM 

rulemaking  power   of  senate  and   house 

Sec.  101.  The  following  sections  of  this 
title  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  insofar  as  applicable  to  the  Senate,  as 
an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and,  to  the  extent  so  applicable,  those 
sections  are  deemed  a  part  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  superseding  other  In- 
di\Tdual  rules  of  the  Senate  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  those  sections  are  Inconsistent  with 
those  other  indlvldtial  Senate  rules,  subject 
to  and  with  full  recognition  of  the  jxiwer  of 
the  Senate  to  enact  or  change  any  rule  of  the 
Senate  at  any  time  In  Its  exercise  of  Its  con- 
stitutional right  to  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings;  and 

(2)  insofar  as  applicable  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making power  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, subject  to  and  with  full  recognition  of 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
enact  or  change  any  rule  of  the  House  at  any 
time  in  its  exercise  of  Its  constitutional  right 
to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings. 

CALLING  OF  committee  MEETINGS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  133(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  i2  U.S.C. 
190a(a))    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate (except  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions! shall  fix  regular  weekly,  biweekly,  or 
monthly  meeting  days  for  the  transaction 
of  business  before  the  committee  and  addi- 
tional meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chair- 
man as  he  may  deem  necessary.  If  at  least 
three  members  of  any  such  committee  deelre 


that  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  be 
called  by  the  ch.ilrman.  tho.^e  members  may 
file  in  the  offices  of  the  committee  their  writ- 
ten request  to  the  chairman  for  that  special 
meeting.  Immediately  upon  the  tiling  of  the 
request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  no- 
tify the  chairman  of  the  filing  of  ihe  request. 
If,  within  three  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  the  cliairman  does  not  call 
the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  may  file  In  the  offices  of 
the  committee  their  written  notice  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of  that 
special  meeting.  The  committee  shall  meet 
on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  notify  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held  and 
inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour.  If  the 
chairman  of  any  such  committee  is  not  pres- 
ent at  any  regular,  additional,  or  special 
meeting  of  the  committee,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  on  the  committee 
who  Is  present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting.". 

(b)  Clause  26  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■•26.  (a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  fix,  by  WTitten  rule  adopted  by 
the  committee,  regular  meeting  days  of  the 
committee,  not  less  frequent  than  monthly, 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business.  Each  such 
committee  shall  meet,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before 
the  committee  or  for  the  transaction  of 
other  committee  business,  on  all  regular 
meeting  days  fixed  by  the  committee,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  written  rule  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

"(b)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee may  call  and  convene,  as  he  con- 
siders necessary,  additional  meetings  of  the 
committee  t-or  the  consideration  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  pending  before  the  committee 
or  for  the  conduct  of  other  committee  busi- 
ness. The  committee  shall  meet  for  tuch 
purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the  chair- 
man. 

"(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  any 
standing  committee  desire  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  committee  be  called  by  the 
chairman,  those  members  may  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  committee  their  written  re- 
quest to  the  chairman  for  that  special  meet- 
ing. Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
notify  the  chairman  of  the  filing  of  the 
request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request,  the  chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting,  to 
be  held  within  seven  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  may  file  In  the  of- 
fices of  the  committee  their  written  notice 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
win  be  held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour 
of  that  special  meeting.  The  committee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  committee  that  such  special  meeting 
will  be  held  and  Inform  them  of  Its  date 
and  hour. 

"(d)  If  the  chairman  of  any  standing 
committee  is  not  present  at  any  regular, 
additional,  or  special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  ranking  member  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  committee  who  is  present  shall 
preside  at  that  meeting. 

"(e)  For  the  purp>oses  of  this  clause,  'chair- 
man' Includes  a  Member  acting  ae  chairman 
under  clause  3  of  Rule  X.". 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  of- 
fered amendment  deals  with  a  gray  area 
in  the  rules,  one  which  is  very  sensitive, 
and  one  which  I  am  sure  all  of  us  as 
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Members  would  rather  we  did  not  have 
to  deal  with,  but,  as  a  practical  matter, 
one  which  we  have  experienced  in  this 
body  from  time  to  time.  It  seems  only 
proper,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding 
the  seixsitivities  which  may  be  involved, 
and  perhaps  the  inability  to  articulate 
specifics  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  that  we 
ought  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

I  refer  specifically  now  to  rule  X,  clause 
3,  in  order  to  get  the  perspective  of  the 
pending  amendment.  Clause  3  of  rule  X 
reads  as  follows: 

At  the  commencement  of  each  Congress, 
the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee  one  of  the  Members 
thereof:  In  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
chalrjnan  the  Member  next  in  rank  in  the 
order  named  in  the  election  of  the  committee, 
and  so  on,  as  often  as  the  case  shall  happen, 
shall  act  as  chairman;  and  in  case  of  per- 
manent vacancy  in  the  chairmanship  of  any 
such  committee  the  House  shall  elect  another 
chairman. 

So  we  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made 
provision  in  the  rules  for  cases  of  tem- 
porary absence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
pending  legislation  even  carries  the  pro- 
posal one  step  further,  in  the  case  of  an 
acting  chairman,  allowing  him  to  appoint 
someone  to  sit  in  his  place  while  he  is 
temporarily  absent. 

The  existing  rule  itself  takes  care  of 
temporary  absence,  and  takes  care  of  a 
permanent  vacancy,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  in  the  cases  where  the 
chairman,  for  whatever  reason,  is  unable 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  committee 
chairman. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  same  matter  in 
Che  executive  branch  witii  the  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  Disability 

Act. 

This  amendment  is  offered  in  that 
same  spirit.  It  would  allow  the  committee 
to  use  Its  sound  judgment  to  designate  a 
member  to  act  as  chairman  in  those 
cases  where  the  committee  determines 
that  the  chaiiTOan  is  unable  to  discharge 
his  responsibihty. 

That  is  the  amendment  pure  and 
simple.  It  adds  another  framework  within 
the  present  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the 
committees. 

P.^RLIAMENTARY    INQUIRV 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  occurs 
on  page  8  after  line  19,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  section  102.  My  inquirj-  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  germaine  pursuant  to 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  mquire  as  to  whether  the  amend- 
ment relates  to  rule  XI  of  the  House 
Does  it  relate  to  this  rule? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  relates  to  matters 
which  are  covered  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  deals 
with  the  chairman  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee and  the  powers  and  rules  of  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  his 
amendment  may  be  offered. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  Sec- 
tion 102  of  title  1  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  on  page  8  af t-er  line  19 : 

"(f)  Whenever  the  chairman  of  any  stand- 
ing committee  is  unable  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities, the  committee  by  majority 
vote  shall  designate  a  member  with  full  au- 
thority to  act  as  chairman  until  such  time 
as  the  chairman  is  able  to  resume  his  respon- 
sibilities." 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  so  that  I  may  clarify  what  he 
proposes  to  do.  Tlie  gentleman  has  read 
clause  3  of  rule  X.  Clause  3  of  rule  X 
provides,  among  other  things: 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chairman 
the  Member  next  in  rank  in  the  order  named 
in  the  election  of  the  committee,  and  so 
on,  lis  often  as  the  case  shall  happen,  shall 
act  as  chairman; 

The  problem  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  to  someone  who  has  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  examining  the  rules, 
is  that  the  House  has  a  number  of  crea- 
tures. The  creatures  are  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House.  The  House  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  elect  chairmen,  and  it 
so  does.  The  rules  of  the  House  provide 
for  the  succession  to  the  chairmanship 
in  a  temporary  fashion  or  othei-wise,  to 
the  chairman  elected  by  the  House. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problem  which  the 
gentleman  and  others  have  confronted 
for  quite  some  time.  It  is  not  a  unique 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  which  has  been 
faced  through  these  rules  before. 

I  have  no  particular  objection  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment  if  the  Members 
understand  what  they  are  doing. 

What  they  are  doing  is  taking  away 
from  the  House  the  right  which  the  rules 
provide  for  the  House  to  elect  its  chair- 
men and  to  designate  through  this  rule 

successors 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  get  the  gentle- 
man more  time.  I  am  not  trying  to 
filibuster. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  I  know  you  are  not. 
Mr.  BOLLING  '  continuing  > .  And  mov- 
ing the  process  of  election  from  the  House 
to  the  committee.  That  is  a  very,  very 
fundamental  chaniije.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  House  doing  it.  If  it  desires  to  do  so, 
it  has  the  right  to.  But  we  are  making 
a  very  fundamental  change  in  approach 
if  we  provide  for  the  election  of  chair- 
men by  the  House  and  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies in  chairmanships  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoLUNG.  Mr.  F.-vscell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  one  could  make  the  interpreta- 
tion that  my  distinguished  colleague,  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,   has 


made  with  respect  to  this  amendment 
but  I  respectfully  submit  that  this 
amendment  does  not  shift  the  whole 
question  of  the  election  of  chairmen  out 
of  the  House  to  the  committees.  It  does 
not  do  that.  The  rules  now  provide  the 
manner  for  the  election  of  chairmen. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
rules  would  continue  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  chairmen  by  the  House.  The 
present  rule  also  requires  or  provides 
that  in  the  case  of  temporary  absence  the 
next  ranking  member  may  be  designated 
to  act.  The  rule  also  provides  in  the  case 
of  permanent  vacancy  a  new  chairman 
shall  be  elected,  by  the  House. 

What  the  proposed  amendment  does 
is  to  provide  a  mechanism  within  the 
committee  so  when  the  majority  of  the 
committee  knows  full  well  that  the  chair- 
man is  unable  to  discharge  his  respon- 
sibilities because  of  ill  health  or  other- 
wise, then  the  committee  has  a  way  to 
designate  a  new  chairman  with  full  au- 
thority. It  does  not  change  any  prerog- 
atives of  the  House  or  any  rules  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  temporary  ab- 
sences or  filling  permanent  vacancies  but 
simply  deals  with  the  question  of  a  chaii- 
man  of  a  committee  where  there  is  a 
disabiUty  of  the  elected  chainnan  of  a 
standing  committee. 

I  submit  that  this  is  necessary  under 
the  rules,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  add  very  carefully  now  that 
this  amendment  says  "until  such  time 
as  the  chainnan  is  able  to  resume  his  du- 
ties." Therefore  a  designation  under  the 
pending  amendment  is  not  a  permanent 
election  and  it  is  not  a  temporary  ab- 
sence. It  is  in  between.  It  is  a  vehicle 
whereby  the  committee  can  earn-  out  its 
business. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chainnan.  and 
equally  as  important,  it  is  vital  that  we 
clothe  the  chairman  who  acts  in  those 
kinds  of  cases  with  full  authority  under 
the  rules  and  eliminate  any  questions 
that  arise  with  respect  to  staffing,  sign- 
ing of  vouchers,  and  payments  of  bills. 
The  authority  of  a  temporary  chairman 
for  these  purposes  now  are  in  a  gray  area. 
Even  they  may  be  ultimately  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. However,  that  is  no  consolation  to 
the  chairman  who  must  carry  out  the 
wishes,  desires,  and  responsibilities  of  his 
committee  when  he  does  not  have  the 
legal  authority  to  act  because  there  is  no 
permanent  vacancy  and  no  election  can 
be  held. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  or  not  he  will  accept  an 
amendment  to  the  present  rules  wlaich 
would  provide  for  the  election  of  chair- 
men by  the  members  of  the  committee? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  At  this  point  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  that  subject.  That  is 
an  entirely  different  matter  going  into 
the  whole  question  of  the  election  of 
chairmen  of  standing  committees  under 
the  rules.  I  do  not  deal  with  that  sub- 
ject in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  In  my  opinion  this  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Presidential 
Disability  Act  with  which  we  dealt  some 
time  ago? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Is  there  any  provision 
in  the  gentleman  s  amendment  for  a 
medical  ceitificate  looking  toward  ill 
health? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Actually,  we  considered 
that — seme  of  us  who  worked  on  this 
particular  amendment — and  we  dis- 
carded tliat  approach  because  with  re- 
spect to  committee  operations  medical 
determination  was  not  necessary.  I  will 
admit  it  is  serious  but  it  is  not  as  serious 
as  in  the  case  of  the  President  or  the 
Vice  President.  So,  frankly,  we  devised 
the  method  which  would  leave  it  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HUNGATE,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  a  majority  vote  would  be 
sufficient  to  remove  the  chairman  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No;  they  could  not  re- 
move the  chairman.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point.  Under  this  pro- 
vision the  committee  could  not  remove 
the  chairman.  The  committee  could  des- 
ignate a  member  to  act  as  chairman  un- 
til such  time  as  a  duly  elected  chairman 
of  the  standing  committee  could  resume 
his  full  duties. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  In  other  words,  they 

could  determine 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 
'By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Fascell 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hungate  i  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.' 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  could  not, 
then,  a  majority  of  the  committee  under 
this  proposed  amendment  determine 
that  the  chairman  was  disabled, 
whether  he  thought  so  or  not,  and  act 
without  medical  advice? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  they  could. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  That  part  of  the 
amendment  would  concern  me.  We  all 
act.  of  course,  with  the  highest  of  mo- 
tives, but  sometimes  we  get  at  odds  with 
perhaps  one  chairman  and  the  commit- 
tee by  simple  majority  vote  could  de- 
clare the  chairman  disabled  without 
medical  advice  and  he  would  be  dis- 
abled according  to  that  determination. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  a  fear  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missoiu-i  may  have, 
but  I  do  not  share  his  fear.  In  fact,  I 
would  be  willing  to  place  my  judgment 
on  him,  his  intelligence  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  willing  to  permit  him  to 
make  that  decision,  awkward  as  it  may 
be  and  sensitive  as  it  may  be. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  disability  deter- 
mination that  would  be  provided  for 
could  it  be  amended  to  require  two-thirds 
of  the  committee  to  make  some  such 
judgment  as  that,  analogous  to  presiden- 
tial disability  procedure? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  make  this  dis- 
tinction. I  recognize  the  difficulty  in- 


volved. I  say  the  duties  of  a  chairman  of 
this  body  are  onerous  and  this  can  only 
be  dealt  with  in  the  most  serious  vein.  I 
will  also  say  that  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  exactly  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  in  following  the  Presidential  Dis- 
ability Act.  But  I.  frankly,  felt  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  specif  cs  within  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Would  it 
be  within  the  purview  or  the  meaning  of 
your  amendment  that  such  things  as  ex- 
cessive absenteeism  on  the  part  of  a  com- 
mittee chairman,  let  us  say,  would  be 
construed  as  an  inability  to  carry  out 
his  duties  so  that  he  can  thereby  be  re- 
moved, in  effect,  by  the  committee  and 
the  committee  could  designate  a  tem- 
porary chairman? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  is  a  most  persuasive 
man.  I  am  sure  if  the  gentleman  were  on 
a  committee  and  was  faced  with  that  sit- 
uation, and  he  determined  because  of 
long,  continuous  absence  or  other  rea- 
son he  wanted  to  make  a  change  and 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  the  chairman  was  unable  to 
act  and  perform  his  responsibilities  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House  he  probably 
would  make  a  good  decision. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Elinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
in  making  the  legislative  history  on  this 
amendment,  you  are  not  speaking  solely 
in  terms  of  a  physical  or  medical  dis- 
ability when  you  speak  of  this  disability 
of  the  chairman  to  carry  out  his  duties? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Insofar  as  the  gentle- 
man who  is  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  my  own  feeling  is  that 
the  whole  question  of  electing  a  chairman 
of  a  standing  committee  is  most  impor- 
tant and  the  question  of  the  full  and 
proper  discharge  of  his  responsibihties 
would  be  an  equally  important  matter 
for  the  committee  to  decide. 

But  it  is  obviously  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  to  deal  with 
physical  and  mental  ailments  which  pre- 
vent a  chairman  from  carrying  out  his 
responsibihties,  but  is  not  hmited  to  only 
those  disabilities.  There  are  others. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman,  wherein  he  says  that  it  is 
therefore  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  determine 
whether  the  chairman  is  able  or  imable 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities,  would 
not  that  give  complete  power  to  the  com- 
mittee seriously  or  cavalierly  to  dis- 
charge or  dispose  of  the  chairman,  and 
elect  some  other  chairman.  Thus,  you 
give  complete  power? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
not  quite  the  case,  because  the  proposed 
amendment  does  not  change  the  rule 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  per- 
manent chairmen  of  standing  commit- 
tees, so  that  the  committee  would  not 


have  the  authority  to  depose  the  duly 
elected  chairman. 

They  could,  however,  if  they  so  de- 
termined— and  the  chairman  is  quite 
correct — if  in  their  judgment  they  de- 
termine that  the  duly  elected  chairman 
of  the  standing  committee  was  unable  to 
fully  and  properly  discharge  his  duties, 
then  they  could  designate  a  member  to 
be  chairman  until  such  time  as  the  per- 
manent chairman,  duly  elected,  was  able 
to  resume  his  duties. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mittee then  could  determine  how  long 
the  duly  elected  chairman  would  con- 
tinue in  office? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  could  determine  how  long 
any  duly  designated  chairman  could  act 
in  lieu  of  the  duly  elected  chairman  of 
the  standing  committee,  and  he  would 
serve  only  as  long  as  the  duly  elected 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  was 
imable  to  discharge  his  responsibilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

SUBSTrrtTTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    PODELL 
FOR   THE   AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   FASCELL 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  foi-  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell  i  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Po- 
DELL  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fas- 
cell:  On  page  8,  after  line  19,  insert  the 
following: 

"(c)  Clause  3  of  Rule  X  of  aie  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  to 
read: 

"  "(3)  At  the  commencement  of  each  Con- 
gress, each  standing  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  from  among 
Its  members;  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
chairman,  the  vice-chairman  shall  act  as 
chairman;  and  in  case  of  a  permanent  va- 
cancy in  the  chairmanship  of  any  such  com- 
mittee the  committee  shall  elect  another 
chairman  and  another  vice-chairman,'  " 

On  page  8.  delete  lines  14  through  17  and 
insert  the  following; 

"(d)  If  the  chairman  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee is  not  present  at  any  regular,  addi- 
tional, or  special  meeting  of  the  committee, 
the  vice-chairman  shall  preside  at  t.hat  meet- 
ing. If  neither  the  chairman  nor  the  vice- 
chairman  is  present,  the  committee  shall 
then  designate  a  Member  of  the  committee  to 
serve  a£  chairman  temporarily  for  the  dura- 
tion of  that  meeting." 

On  page  6.  delete  line  25.  and  on  page  7. 
delete  lines  1  through  3  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"If  the  chairman  of  any  such  committee  is 
not  present  at  any  regular,  additional,  or 
special  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  vice- 
chairman  shall  preside  at  that  meeting.  If 
neither  the  chairman  nor  the  vice-chairman 
is  present,  the  committee  shall  then  desig- 
nate a  Member  of  the  committee  to  serve  as 
chairman  fpmpor.irily  for  the  d;iratlon  of 
that  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Califorr.ia  '  Mr. 
SisK)  rise? 

POINT    OP    ORDER 

Mr.  SISK.  A  point  of  order.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tl:!e  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  put 
it  in  the  form  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Under  the  pro\'ision  read  by  the  Chair 
in  the  beginning,  it  would  seem  this  def- 
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initely  would  not  be  germane — the 
amendment  here  being  proposed  as  a 
substitute. 

We  make  a  point  of  order  and  ask  for 
a  ruling  by  the  Chair  in  connection  with 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PODKT.T..  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  10  or  15 
minutes  we  have  been  discussing  at 
length  the  question  on  the  amendment 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  an 
acting  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
existing  chairman  of  a  committee. 

I  think  this  goes  to  the  entire  basis  of 
the  concept  of  the  appointments  of  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

By  this  amendment  I  attempt  to  pro- 
vide that  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
be  elected  by  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, because  it  is  the  members  of  that 
committee  who  are  certainly  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  activities  of  the  chairman 
and  with  the  activities  of  that  committee. 

Of  course,  this  will  require  a  complete 
change  in  the  system  we  have  existed 
under  for  so  many  years.  But  I  submit 
that  a  complete  change,  gentlemen,  is 
the  only  answer  we  can  give  to  the  people 
who  are  demanding  such  a  change. 

So  I  think  you  have  to  reevaluate  a 
system  which  is  presently  based  strictly 
on  seniority  and  sort  of  bring  in  the  ques- 
tion of  merit,  rather  than  age  and  se- 
niority alone.  After  all,  if  a  man  has 
seiTed  on  a  committee  for  a  number  of 
years,  basically  it  is  the  individuals  who 
are  members  of  that  committee  who  can 
truly  judge  the  merit,  the  intent  and  the 
dedication  and  purpose  of  the  chairman. 

In  enacting  such  a  change,  you  would 
not  have  to  be  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  just  how,  when,  and  where  a  sub- 
committee or  second  man  on  that  com- 
mittee be  appointed. 

This  amendment  also  provides  for  the 
election  by  members  of  the  committee  of 
a  vice  chairman  of  that  committee  to  act 
in  the  place  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith •  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  SiSK)  if  he  intends  to  make  a 
point  of  order,  because,  if  not,  I  do.  I 
did  not  quite  get  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  did  make  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  in  my 
opinion  is  definitely  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  under  the  provisions  which  the 
Chair  first  announced  Inasmuch  as  it 
applies  to  chairmen  and  the  election  of 
chairmen  of  committees,  and  we  are  now 
considering  a  section  of  the  bill  which 
has  to  do  only  with  committee  meetings. 

Mr.  PODKT.T,.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  insofar 


as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  which  requires 
the  amendment  of  three  different  parts, 
part  of  which  is  on  page  6,  which  is  the 
page  under  discussion  now.  and  part  of 
which  is  on  page  23,  which  is  a  part  that 
we  have  not  gotten  to  yet,  but  which  are 
dependent  upon  each  other,  how  would 
the  gentleman  feel  about  the  germane- 
ne.ss  of  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  would 
think  that  you  would  have  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  at  the  proper  time  to 
offer  it  at  that  place. 

But  we  are  talking  about  committee 
meetiiogs  now  ajid  the  only  thing  under 
consideration  is  the  meetings  of  com- 
mittees and  how  they  are  to  be  called. 
If,  later  on.  after  section  118  of  the  bill 
you  ask  unanimous  consent  and  when  we 
get  to  that — I  do  not  know — but  I  would 
think  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  offer 
it  because  it  definitely,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  germane  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PODELL.  My  amendment  requires 
the  striking  out  of  lines  14  through  17  on 
the  appropriate  page.  In  the  event  that 
any  amendment  is  made  to  this  section, 
then  this  section  would  then  become  law 
at  the  time  of  final  pa.ssage.  How  would 
you  then  be  able  to  amend  retroactively 
a  section  which  has  been  adopted? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Of  course, 
the  Chair  will  have  to  rule  on  the  ques- 
tion. I  would  suggest,  if  at  the  appropriate 
time  you  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  go  back  to  that,  that  probably  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  the  one  to  determine 
that,  but  I  think  at  this  time  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  goes  be- 
yond the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  It  is  not  germane 
to  the  amendment  offered.  But  the  Chair 
would  like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  a  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment could  be  germane  following  section 
113.  as  a  new  section.  It  could  be  germane 
at  that  point.  The  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolling 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes."* 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  spoke 
on'y  briefly  during  the  general  debate. 
I  had  no  idea  when  I  would  feel  im- 
pelled to  speak  at  greater  leneth  on  this 
subject,  but  it  happens  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Fascell*  which  I  understand  per- 
fectly and  I  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
problem  that  has  been  confronted  by 
the  gentleman  and  others,  illustrates  a 
problem  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  House 
should  bear  in  mind  throughout  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  to  submit  my 
credentials  for  early  advocacy  of  the 
need  for  change  in  this  institution.  If 
anybody  has  missed  the  fact  that  I  have 


favored  change.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  been 
trying  for  10  years  to  make  it  clear. 

But.  in  addition.  I  have  taken  tiie 
trouble  over  time,  along  with  many  other 
Members,  to  actually  understand  the 
rules  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily important  to  be  aware  of  how 
dangerous  the  task  on  which  we  are  em- 
barked is.  I  doubt  that  there  are  very 
many  Members  in  this  institution  who 
know  that  technically  no  Member  can 
read  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
even  though  he  wrote  every  word  of  it! 
There  is  a  rule  of  the  House  that  makes 
that  out  of  order. 

I  would  like  to  cite,  merely  to  caution 
the  Members — and,  incidentally,  I  am  in 
favor  of  some  of  the  amendments  that 
will  be  offered,  and  which  are  the  most 
profound  of  the  amendments,  and  I  op- 
pose some  of  the  provisions  which  are 
in  the  bill — but  I  would  like  to  give  you 
an  illustration  of  just  how  difficult  it  is 
to  think  through  the  significance  of  the 
change  of  even  a  word,  much  less  a 
major  provision. 

There  is  a  rule,  I  believe  it  is  clause  26 
of  rule  XI,  which  has  very  profound 
significance.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  have  ever  had  a  real  experience  with 
that  particular  clause.  It  is  the  clause 
that  provides  for  a  majority  of  a  com- 
mittee forcirig  action  in  a  committee 
when  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
bitterly  opposed  to  any  action.  That  rule 
has  been  used  very  seldom  in  the  modem 
history  of  the  House — perhaps  on  two 
occasions.  It  was  used  first  in  modem 
times  on  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  effective.  But  the 
staff  of  the  committee,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Organization,  and  the  members  of 
the  Subconmiittee  on  Organization  chose 
to  rewrite  that  rule,  and  a  draft  was  sub- 
mitted and  tentatively  approved  by  most 
of  the  members  of  the  corrmiittee. 

Three  months  later  the  staff  which 
worked  hard  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  worked  hard  were  still 
trying  to  see  whether  that  change  was  . 
going  to  be  as  effective  as  the  original  I 
rule  which  was  provided  and  sought  to 
be  improved. 

It  is  extraordinarily  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt to  make  changes,  no  matter  how 
well  intentioned,  imless  they  have  been 
thought  through.  I  repeat.  I  am  not  for 
this  bill  going  through  without  change.  I   j 
think  there  are  changes  that  need  to  be   j 
made.    But    this   Innocent    amendment   ' 
fundamentally  changes  the  nature  of  the 
wav  the  institution  works. 

For  better  or  worse,  the  rules  of  the 
House  provide  for  the  election  by  the 
House  of  committee  members.  The  rules 
of  the  House  provide  for  the  election  by 
the  House  of  committee  chairmen.  I  re- 
peat the  rule  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  himself  read: 

At  the  commencement  of  each  Congress, 
the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee  one  of  the  members 
thereof  .  .  . 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  is  a  pro 
forma  proceeding.  The  Democrats  come 
up  with  their  slate,  and  if  they  are  in  the 
majority,  the  man  first  named  is  going 
to  be  elected  chairman,  and  the  Republi- 
cans come  up  with  their  slate,  and  if  they 
are  in  the  majority,  the  man  first  named 
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on  their  slate  is  going  to  be  the  chair- 
jnan.  The  parties  choose  the  chairman, 
the  caucuses  and  the  conferences  choose 
the  chairman,  the  committee  on  com- 
mittees chooses  the  chairman,  but  it  is 
left  in  the  pro  forma  state  of  being  rati- 
fied by  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Now  we  want  to  add  as  a  temporary 
measure  an  election  by  the  committees. 
I  deeply  sympathize  with  the  dilemma 
confronted,  but  I  submit  that  there  is  not 
necessary  an  amendment  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  desired.  Clause  3  of  rule  X 
says: 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chairman 
the  member  next  In  rank  In  the  order  named 
in  the  election  of  the  committee,  and  so  on. 
u  often  as  the  case  shall  happen,  shall  act 
(S  chairman; 

The  House  in  its  rules,  by  the  list  it 
elects,  provides  not  only  for  a  chairman 
but  for  acting  chairmen  in  the  number 
necessary. 

While  I  do  not  think  it  really  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  theory  whether 
the  amendment  is  adopted  or  not,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  was  an  excellent 
time  to  point  out  the  kind  of  compUca- 
tion  that  will  exist  as  we  propose  very 
casually  amendments  to  a  bill  that  has 
been  worked  on  for  15  months.  I  repeat 
for  the  third  time,  I  still  favor  some 
changes  in  that  bill,  but  I  favor  changes 
that  have  been  very  carefully  considered 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time.  I  would 
urge  on  my  colleagues  that  while  change 
is  important,  there  is  something  that 
must  go  with  change  to  make  it  wise— 
and  that  is  judicious  consideration.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  be  very  careful  in  what 
we  adopt  and  what  we  even  offer  in  the 
interest  of  not  finding  that  we  have  made 
ourselves  rather  silly. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  tlie 
case  that  under  the  pending  amendment 
there  would  be  a  substantial  change  in 
the  way  in  which  the  temporary  or  act- 
ing chairman  was  selected,  in  that  it 
would  involve  the  participation  of  mem- 
bers of  both  the  majority  and  minority 
parties  on  the  committee  and  that  it 
would  be  a  departure  from  past  practice? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  would  be  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  major  departure 
from  relatively  recent  past  practice. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  many  parties  and  differ- 
ent methods  were  used  to  select  chair- 
men. 

For  years  in  this  institution,  since  the 
overthrow  of  Cannon  in  1910.  the  tech- 
nique which  has  been  used  has  been  bas- 
ically the  party  caucus  or  conference; 
sometimes  overtly,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Congresses  in  the  Wilson  days,  and 
sometimes  less  overtly  by  the  pro  forma 
ratification  of  party  action  in  the  House 
as  a  whole. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  to  imder- 
stand  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  has  said.  I  should  like  to  in- 
dicate while  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
problem  the  gentleman  who  offered  the 
amendment  addresses  himself  to.  it  does 
seem  to  me  It  would  be  wiser  to  leave  to 


the  cauciises  of  the  respective  parties 
the  responsibility  for  naming  chairmen. 
I  would  think  we  would  want  to  hesitate 
before  we  shifted  away  from  that  basic 
practice. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  state  of  facts  might 
be  possible  under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Say,  for 
example,  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
Democrats  on  my  committee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  are  not  in  the  Chamber. 
I  might  be  deemed  disabled.  I  am  not 
present.  There  might  be  a  full  comple- 
ment of  Republicans  present.  If  that 
committee,  composed  of  a  majority  of 
Republicans  at  that  particular  meeting, 
w^anted  to  elect  a  chairman,  they  could 
elect  a  Republican  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  That  would  be  possi- 
ble and.  vice  versa,  there  could  be  elected 
a  Democrat. 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.* 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  practice  what 
it  preaches.  We  sit  here  in  the  greatest 
democratic  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  and  above  our  head  lay  cobwebs  of 
outworn  and  old-fashioned  practices.  We 
preach  that  we  are  legislating  for  a  free 
and  open  society,  yet  many  of  our  prac- 
tices are  shrouded  in  secrecy.  We  proudly 
claim  that  our  Nation  is  the  model  of 
new  technology  and  new  science,  yet  we 
in  the  Congress  conduct  many  of  our 
practices  as  if  we  still  were  living  in  the 
Dark  Ages.  And  we  justifiably  boast  that 
we  are  at  the  helm  of  the  world's  greatest 
democracy,  but  gentlemen,  many  or  our 
practices  are  simply  not  democratic.  The 
time  to  end  this  hypocrisy  has  come; 
it  has  come  now. 

In  the  next  few  days.  Congress  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  update  and  re- 
form itself.  This  opportunity  must  not  be 
wasted;  the  issue  of  congressional  reform 
is  a  vital  one.  What  we  do  in  the  next  few 
days  will  influence  the  course  of  cver>-  bill 
and  proposal  that  comes  before  this  body 
for  years  to  come.  When  we  legislate  con- 
gressional reform,  we  are  not  merely  leg- 
islating one  issue,  but  we  are  legislating 
every  issue.  Therefore,  I  urge  each 
Member  to  think  carefully  about  the  up- 
coming bill  and  each  amendment;  to 
automatically  categorize  each  bill  or 
amendment  as  too  liberal  or  too  drastic 
would  be  foolish. 

I  plead  for  dramatic  revision  of  con- 
gressional organization  on  groimds  of 
honesty,  on  grounds  of  efBciency.  and  on 
grounds  of  democracy.  But,  I  plead  for 
another  reason  also.  Today,  millions  of 
our  youth  are  in  a  quandary.  They  are 
wondering  if  they  should  accept  the  pres- 
ent system  of  government,  and  they  are 
considering  rejecting  it.  When  they  look 
to  what  they  are  told  is  the  pinnacle  of 
American  democracy,  the  U.S.  Congress, 
they  see  a  choice  of  high  position 
made  by  age  rather  than  merit,  they 
see  votes  cast  in  secret  ballot,  and  they 
see  only  a  handful  of  Members  on  the 
floor  listening  to  debate  of  the  issues. 
How,  I  ask,  can  we  tell  these  young 
Americans  to   wholeheartedly   embrace 


their  Government,  when  that  very  Grov- 
ernment  refuses  to  reform  itself? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  should  re- 
form Itself,  and  can  do  so  by  eliminating 
a  number  of  old  and  outdated  practices. 
One  of  these  is  the  teller  vote,  which  al- 
lows the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
in  secret.  It  is  a  procedure  dating  from 
medieval  England— in  those  days,  the 
king  would  arrest  any  Member  of  Parli- 
ament who  voted  against  him,  and  secret 
votes  were  necessary.  But,  in  modern  day 
government,  there  is  no  need  for  such  an 
archaic  law.  England  abolished  teller 
votes  in  1832.  But,  somehow  we  have 
persisted  in  retaining  this  practice.  I 
challenge  any  Member  of  this  body  to 
give  one  good  reason  why  the  American 
people  should  be  denied  the  right  to  know 
how  their  elected  Representative  voted. 
And  I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  that  provides  for  teller  votes 
to  be  recorded,  an  amendment  I  have 
cosponsored. 

There  are  other  ways  that  we  may 
make  this  House  more  democratic,  effi- 
cient, and  open.  We  can  hold  open  com- 
mittee sessions,  we  can  record  rollcall 
votes  in  committee,  we  can  require  a 
guaranteed  debate  time  on  amendments, 
we  can  require  a  3-day  layover  on  con- 
ference reports,  and  we  can  shorten 
quorum  calls.  There  exist  amendments 
for  each  of  these  ideas;  I  urge  passage  of 
all  of  them. 

But,  none  of  the  above  amendments, 
crucial  as  they  are.  alter  the  procedure 
that  places  age  before  merit,  the  seniority 
system.  It  is  this  procedure  that  has 
aroused  the  greatest  criticism  across  the 
Nation,  yet  this  is  the  system  we  are  most 
hesitant  to  alter.  In  fact,  the  word 
"seniority"  is  rarely  mentioned  in  these 
hallowed  halls,  though  admittedly,  the 
House  is  run  on  such  a  system. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  nothing  at  all 
against  old  age.  In  fact,  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  experience  and  wisdom 
that  years  of  legislating  in  this  House 
brings.  But  I  object  to  the  practice  that 
says,  prima  facie,  old  age  takes  prec- 
edence. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
would  take  wisdom  that  age  brings  into 
account,  without  providing  for  automatic 
obeisance  to  those  who  have  spent  the 
most  years  in  the  House.  It  does  this  sim- 
ply. It  calls  for  the  election  of  committee 
chairman,  by  the  committee,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Congress.  Who.  better 
than  the  members  of  each  committee, 
should  know  who  has  the  greatest  exper- 
tise on  each  committee?  Who.  better 
than  the  members  of  each  committee, 
should  know  and  respect  the  know  ledge 
that  years  of  experience  on  that  commit- 
tee bring?  Who,  better  than  the  members 
of  the  committee,  should  know  who  has 
the  greatest  qualities  of  leadership  and 
personality  necessary  to  lead  them?  In 
the  name  of  fair  expertise,  in  the  name  of 
democracy,  in  the  name  of  the  greatness 
of  this  Nation,  I  ask  the  House  to  enact 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  few  days  are  of 
vital  importance  to  this  body,  this  Gov- 
errunent.  and  this  Nation.  We  must  re- 
ject the  old  and  outdated  ways  of  the 
past,  and  together,  as  one  Nation,  go  for- 
ward. 
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SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  O'HARA 
FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FASCELL 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  FascelD  . 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Haha  as  a  sub- 
siuute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Fkscell:  On  page  8.  line  17.  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert:  "and  is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  to  sign 
vouchers  and  to  perform  such  other  minis- 
terial acts  as  are  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate." 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tried  to 
follow  the  explanation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  and  also  the  objections  to 
his  amendment  that  were  offered  on  the 
floor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  to  provide  a 
method  by  which  the  committee  busi- 
ness could  move  ahead  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman:  that  is,  that  vouchers 
could  be  signed  and  that  people  could  be 
retained  to  perform  the  staff  work  of  the 
committee  and  that  they  could  be  paid, 
and  that  all  the  necessary  housekeeping 
details  could  be  taken  care  of. 

The  objections  of  those  who  objected 
to  the  amendment  seemed  to  go  not  to 
that  point  but  rather  to  the  method  by 
which  he  chose  to  select  someone  to  per- 
fonn  these  tasks  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman. 

What  my  substitute  tries  to  do,  with- 
out getting  into  the  question  of  how  the 
temporary  chairman  is  to  be  chosen,  is 
simply  to  authorize  a  temporary  chair- 
man in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  but 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
to  sign  vouchers  or  take  such  other 
ministerial  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate.  We  thereby  avoid  the 
question  of  how  to  choose  the  man  who  is 
going  to  be  authorized  to  do  this  and 
leave  it  as  it  is  presently  provided  under 
the  House  rules. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
substitute  might  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem. If  it  does  not.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  will  say  so.  But.  in  any 
event.  I  share  the  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  here  about  having  the  full 
committee  get  into  the  business  of  elect- 
hv.:  a  temporary  chairman  when  they 
feel  they  ought  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
brief  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  recognize  the  problem  that 
he  is  trying  to  assist  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  with.  I  well  understand  it. 
However,  I  wanted  to  get  clear  that, 
?s  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  goes  at  the  end  of  the 
language  on  line  17  of  page  8.  where  he 
.strikes  the  period  and  adds  the  provi- 
sion— and  mifortunately  I  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  gentleman's  amendment — 
where  it  says  that  he  would  be  authorized 
to  perform  certain  official  duties.  Is  that 
basically  what  the  gentleman  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  in  connection  with  <d>  of  this 
section? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  clarifying  that. 


I  would  say  in  opposition  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  of  course,  that  a 
reading  of  id'  on  page  8  shows  as  fol- 
lows : 

If  the  chairman  of  any  standing  committee 
is  not  present  at  any  regular,  additional,  or 
special  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  who  Is  present  shall  preside  at 
that  meeting. 

Then  it  goes  on  with  a  list  of  additional 
duties.  Of  course,  basically  this  is  dealing 
with  the  temporary  absence  of  a  chair- 
man at  the  time  that  a  meeting  is  taking 
place.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be 
placing  certain  authority  on  the  acting 
chairman  which  might  be.  on  this  one 
occasion,  giving  responsibility  and  au- 
thority far  above  and  beyond  what 
should  be  considered.  It  seems  to  me  that 
could  become  a  problem  and  could  be 
used  to  effectuate  even  policy  changes 
possibly  in  connection  with  the  commit- 
tee. 

Though  I  sympathize  with  and  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman  was 
attempting  to  resolve  the  difficulty  which 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  seeking  to 
get  at.  and  which  many  of  us  sympathize 
with.  I  also  oppo.se  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
becau.sc  it  creates  a  whole  new  method  of 
selecting  chairmen.  Therefore  I  believe 
it  goes  far  beyond  what  I  think  the  House 
would  be  prepared  to  do  today,  or  at  least 
I  hope  so.  It  seems  to  me  in  this  case  it 
adds  additional  duties  that  should  not  be 
added  in  the  case  of  merely  a  temporary 
chairman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

My  substitute  was  prompted  by  the 
same  feeling  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  just  expressed;  namely,  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  goes  beyond  what  may  be 
required.  I  was  simply  trying  to  find  a 
way  of  accomplishing  this  objective  with 
less  disturbance  to  the  regular  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  well  understand  my  friend, 
and  I  do  appreciate  it.  I  might  say  that 
clause  3  of  rule  X  adequately  covers  the 
matter  of  the  acting  chairman. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  area  in  which  the  House  would  be  well 
advised  to  go  along  with  the  existing 
language. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  definitely  change  the 
method  of  selecting  a  chairman  where  a 
situation  has  developed  and  he  is  absent, 
contrary  to  the  rules  under  which  the 
House  itself  elects  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the 
substitute  as  well  as  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  would  urge  that  it  be 
voted  down. 

P.ARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr,  Chairman,  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Fascell  amendment  in 
order  while  the  substitute  amendment 
is  still  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SNYDER    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   FASCELL 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Snyder  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fasceix:  and  the 
following  language  to  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment, after  the  period: — -"Proxy  voting  shall 
not  be  permitted  under  this  section  and  three 
(3)  days  notice  of  any  proposal  under  this 
section  shall  be  given  In  writing  to  all  com- 
mittee members." 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  amendment  on  the  same 
basis  as  before.  We  are  not  talking  about 
proxies  in  this  particular  section.  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  is  germane  to  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  desire  to  be  heard  in  be- 
half of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
only  briefly,  and  that  is  to  say  while  we 
are  not  talking  about  proxy  voting  in  this 
section,  we  are  talking  about  the  method 
by  which  you  might  de-designate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  in  that 
regard  and  when  you  do  that  by  a  vote, 
then.  I  think  it  should  be  germane.  We 
could  say  within  that  section  that  you 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  It  by  proxy  voting 
and  that  you  should  give  3  days'  notice 
to  all  of  the  committee  members  in  writ- 
ing as  to  what  you  propose  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher^  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  rules  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  fMr.  Fascell)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  this  section? 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   REES 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees:  On  page 
7  at  the  end  of  line  20  insert  the  following: 

"(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  any 
standing  committee  desire  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  committee  be  called  by  the 
chairman,  those  members  may  flle  In  the 
offices  of  the  committee  their  written  request 
to  the  chairman  for  that  special  meeting 
which  request  shall  specify  the  measure  or 
matter  to  be  considered.  Immediately  upon 
the  filing  of  the  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the 
filing  of  the  request.  If,  within  three  calen- 
dar days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
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chairman  does  not  call  the  requested  fecial 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  may  file 
in  the  offices  of  the  committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  held,  specifying  the  date,  hotir, 
and  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered  at 
that  special  meeting.  The  committee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  committee  that  such  special  meeting  will 
be  held  and  Inform  them  of  its  date,  hour, 
and  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wDl  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  thought 
maj'be  with  a  couple  of  questions  per- 
haps we  might  clarify  this  and  save  some 
time  here. 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this 
particular  amendment,  it  has  to  do  with 
the  situation  in  the  event  of  a  request 
for  a   meeting    being   called   by   three 
Members. 
Mr.  REES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SISK.   That  in  addition   to   the 
\tTitten   request   that   they   specify   the 
measure  to  be  heard  by  this  special  meet- 
ing. Is  that  the  only  purpose? 
Mr.  REES.  The  measure  or  matter. 
Mr.  SISK.  The  measure  or  matter  to 
be  considered? 
Mr.  REES.  Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  that  the  only  purpose? 
Mr.  REES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  my  colleagues,  and  if 
we  can  firmly  clarify  here  as  a  matter 
of  legislative  history  what  this  seeks  to 
do,  then  I  really  do  not  see  a  great  deal 
wrong   with    that   particular   provision, 
providing  that  is  all  it  does. 
Mr.  REES.  That  is  all  it  does. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  as  it  now 
stands,  if  three  Members  give  written 
request  to  the  committee  chairman  for 
a  special  meeting,  within  7  days,  and  if 
the  committee  chairman  does  not  act  on 
that  request  within  3  days,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  by  a  written  notice  can 
call  a  special  meeting  of  that  committee. 
Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  REES.  The  rules  of  the  House  state 
they  can  merely  call  a  meeting.  What  we 
are  trying  to  clarify  is  that  if  they  call  a 
meeting  that  they  then  specify  the  mat- 
ter or  measure  to  be  considered  by  that 
special  meeting. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  this  question  to  also  further  clari- 
fy the  legislative  intent.  If  the  request 
is  made,  and  the  subject  matter  is  listed, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  committee  is 
held,  is  that  meeting  of  that  committee 
restricted  to  that  subject  matter,  and 
nothing  else? 

Mr.  REES.  The  assumption  of  this 
amendment  is  that  that  meeting  will  be 
restricted  to  the  specific  matter  or  bill 
referred  to  in  the  request  to  the  chair- 
man. 

MR.    GERALD    R.    FORD.    In    other 
words,  the  conxmittee  in  that  meeting 
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could  not  go  beyond  that  subject  matter, 
or  that  bill? 

Mr.  REES.  No;  they  would  be  re- 
stricted. In  fact,  I  would  be  willing  to 
put  in  more  restrictive  language  to  say 
the  committee  can  only  deal  with  those 
matters  that  are  in  the  notice.  Under 
the  way  that  the  rule  is  now  is  they 
might  come  up  with  any  number  of  mat- 
ters, and  I  beUeve  it  is  better  to  restrict 
this  and  state  that  only  those  matters 
can  be  taken  up  in  that  special  meeting. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand  that  that  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  amendment 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, but  the  amendment  does  not  make 
it  clear. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  it 
clear  in  the  amendment  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  restricted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  listed? 

Mr.  REES.  I  would  be  vei-y  willing  to 
add,  for  example,  following  the  period  in 
the  last  sentence,  "and  the  only  matters 
on  measures  to  be  considered  in  that 
meeting  shall  be  the  matters  specified  in 
the  committee  notice." 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  that  would  be 
better. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  that  language 
be  added  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  object,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  if  those  words,  or  what- 
ever the  addition  is.  could  be  reread  in 
context,  if  we  could,  without  rereading 
the  whole  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  as  to  the  exact  words  that 
make  the  modification  in  his  particular 
amendment. 

wni  the  gentleman  from  California 
please  restate  those  words? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  read 
the  last  sentence  of  the  amendment  as 
it  is  written  and  then  add  the  new  sen- 
tence which  has  been  agreed  to. 
It  would  read  as  follows: 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  no- 
tice, the  Clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify 
all  members  of  the  committee  that  such 
special  meeting  will  be  held  and  Inform 
them  of  Its  date,  hour  and  measure  or  mat- 
ter to  be  considered,  and  only  the  matter 
or  measure  specified  In  that  notice  may  be 
considered  at  that  special  meeting. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  You  speak  here 
only  of  the  committee.  Does  it  apply  only 
to  the  committee  or  does  it  apply  to  sub- 
committees as  well? 

Mr.  REES.  This  applies  only  to  the 
full  committee.  I  would  expect  that  prob- 
lems of  the  subcommittee  would  prob- 
ably be  brought  up  at  the  full  commit- 
tee hearing. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  order  to  get  a  clarifi- 
cation of  this  matter,  under  the  amend- 
ment three  members  of  the  committee 
may  request  a  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee; ami  correct? 

Mr.  REES.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  under  your  amend- 
ment likewise? 

Mr.  REES.  Under  my  amendment  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Then  it  requires  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  designate  some  special  matter  that 
they  want  the  committee  to  consider, 
and  on  that  day  that  special  matter 
must  be  considered. 

Mr.  REES.  The  original  notice  by 
three  Members  must  state  the  matter 
or  the  bill  that  the  meeting  is  requested 
for.  If  then  the  chairman  refused  to  have 
that  meeting,  then  the  majority  of  the 
committee  members  sign  a  notice,  which 
again  specifies  the  matter  or  the  bill  to 
be  heard  before  that  special  committee 
meeting,  then  that  would  be  what  is 
required. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  other  words,  the 
thrust,  however,  lies  in  the  requirement 
of  a  majority  of  the  members? 

Mr.  REES.  The  present  rules  of  the 
House,  three  members  of  the  committee 
are  required,  and  if  not  receiving  favor- 
able action  from  the  chairman,  then  a 
majority  of  the  committee  could  call  a 
meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  modification  requested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif  omia  <  Mr.  Rees)  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  modification? 

Mr.  REEJS.  The  language  is,  "and  only 
the  matter  or  measure  specified  in  that 
notice  may  be  considered  at  that  special 
meeting." 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  California  (Mr.  Rkes)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COLMER.  I  want  to  inquire  for 
further  clariflcation  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  your  amendment  Is  now  in  the  rules 
of  the  House,  with  the  exception  that  the 
present  rules  do  not  specify  the  measure 
or  matter  to  be  considered — and  that  Is 
the  only  amendment? 
Mr.  REES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Personally.  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  It. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  world's 
greatest  showcase  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, has  developed  into  an  institu- 
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tion  at  least  1'2  generations  behind  the 
times  It  is  intended  to  serve.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  as  it  now  operates 
under  tlie  cloak  of  secrecy  and  the 
threadbare  old  principle  of  seniority, 
cannot  deal  effectively  and  responsibly 
with  the  problems  of  the  1970's.  a  con- 
clusion shared  by  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  public 
confidence  in  the  Houfe  as  a  responsive 
legislative  body  is  so  badly  needed,  we 
cannot  afford  to  weaken  that  confidence 
by  denying  the  public  information  to 
which  it  is  entitled  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. Indeed.  Mr,  Chairman,  all  Mem- 
bers— regardless  of  party  or  ideoloay — 
have  a  common  interest  in  a.ssunng  open 
and  fair  procedures. 

H.R.  17654,  the  Lei?islative  Reortiani- 
zation  Act  of  1970,  offers  an  opportunity 
to  transform  the  archaic  rules  of  the 
Congress  into  true  democratic  proce- 
dures a.s  envisioned  by  the  Founding 
Fathe.s. 

A  new  Member  gets  elected  to  this 
Congress  with  high  hopes,  with  great  ex- 
pectations, with  idealism,  with  dedica- 
tion, and  hiL'h  pui-po.se.  Very  suddenly 
after  his  arrival,  he  is  appalled  for  he 
receives  the  prerequisites  of  his  office 
and  grradually  begins  to  learn  that  he  is 
not  an  equal  Member  of  Congress.  He 
is  subordinate,  he  is  less  than  others,  he 
is  junior. 

Mr.    Chairman,    one   of    the   amend- 
ments of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  that  I  strongly  support  is  one  that 
Congressman  Reuss  and  I  intend  to  offer 
which  would  put  the  House  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  change  in  the  seniority  sys- 
tem— a    system    which    prevents    every 
Member  of  Congress  from  receiving  and 
participating  in  the  full  meeisure  of  his 
rightful  share  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority. The  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  land  contemplate  each  Congress  as 
a  new  and  separate  entity.  Legislation 
does  not  carry  over  from  one  Congress 
to  the  next — neither  should  one  Con- 
gress commit  another  on  the  seniority 
system  or  outdated  rulemaking  authority. 
Under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land,   the  most  junior  Congressman  is 
presumed  to  be  equal  to  the  most  senior. 
The    rights   of   seniority   are   arbitrary 
and  are  usurped  at  the  expen.se  of  other 
Membei-s.   It   is  a   custom   which  dates 
from  1910.  It  is  only  60  years  old— and 
the  time  has  come  to  change  the  princi- 
ple. It  is  not  a  sacred  custom.  It  is  not 
part  of  the  Constitution  or  Bill  of  Rights. 
We   have   the   authority,   the   ability — 
and   the  duty   to  change   this  system. 
Mr.  Chairman,  whichever  party  controls 
Congress  owes  it  to  the  Nation  to  pre- 
sent committee  chaiimen  who  effectively 
represent   the   views   of   that   majority 
party,  and  of  whom  that  party  can  be 
proud.  Length  of  service  on  the  commit- 
tee is  surely  an  important  consideration, 
but  it  should  no  longer  be  the  sole  con- 
sideration. 

Accordingly,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin 'Mr.  Reu.ss>.  and  I  will  offer  the 
following  amendment  to  the  present  rule 
X  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

At  tlie  commencenient  of  each  Congrees. 
the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of  each 
standing   committee    one   of   the   Members 


thereof,  who  need  not  be  the  Member  with 
the  longest  consecutive  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee; .  .  .'•  (RvUe  X,  Section  3,  Rulea  of 
the  House  of  Representatives) 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  our  great  con- 
gressional leaders  have  been  developed 
through  service  and  seniority  but  we  can 
never  calculate  hov.-  many  men  of  out- 
standing caliber  we  have  lost  or  sup- 
pressed through  this  system  which  pro- 
motes ability  to  be  elected  rather  than 
ability  to  lead. 

Not  only  has  the  seniority  system 
.^crved  to  suppress  effective,  vigorous,  and 
dynamic  leadership,  but  it  has  given  tre- 
mendous power  to  a  few  chairmen — 
elected  from  small  regional  districts — 
who  totally  control  vital  national  legis- 
lation. 

The  problem  of  independent  committee 
cliairmen.  accoimtable  to  no  one.  was  well 
described  by  professor — later  President — 
Woodrow  Wilson  over  80  years  a^io.  What 
Wil'ion  said  then  is  still  true  today: 

The  Chairmen  of  the  standing  mmmittees 
do  not  constitute  a  cooperative  body  like  a 
ministry  They  do  not  consult  and  concur  in 
the  adoption  of  homogeneous  and  mutually 
helpiul  measures;  there  Is  no  thoughi  of 
.-ictiiig  in  concert.  Each  Committee  goes  Its 
own  way  at  Its  own  pace.  It  is  impossible 
to  tUscove.-  any  unity  or  method  in  the  dis- 
connected and  therefore  unsystematic,  con- 
fused and  desultory  action  of  the  House, 
or  any  common  purpose  In  the  mea.'^ures 
which  its  committees  from  time  to  time 
recomend. 

Still  another  item  of  extreme  impor- 
tance is   that  of   committee  chairman- 
ships. The  President  serves  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  a  Senator  serves  for  a  term  of 
6  years,  a  Representative  serves   for  a 
term  of  2  years,  but  a  committee  chair- 
man v.ho  answers  to  no  one  can  have  a 
never-ending  term.  Tlie  average  chair- 
man holds  power  for  at  least  a  full  decade 
and  cft«n  longer.  Many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  serve  for 
only  a  short  time  are  brief  in  service  not 
because  they  are  not  qualified,  enterpris- 
ing, or  lack  good  judgment.  It  may  be 
that  they  lacked  only  the  ability  to  com- 
promise for  survival.  A  new  Member  sees 
the  awesome  power  of  committee  chair- 
men who  decide  what  bills  shall  be  con- 
sidered  and   when   they   shall   be   con- 
sidered, and  how  tliey  will  be  considered. 
He  is  ill  the  constant  shadow  of  seniority 
wliich  demeans  his  capacity  and  his  re- 
sponsibility to  serve. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  allow  the 
power  of  Congress  to  drift  and  accrue 
ia  the  hands  of  a  few— the  decisionmak- 
ing and  leadership  process  belongs  to  all 
the  elected  representatives. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  24  years  that 
the  House  has  had  such  an  opportunity 
to  make  major  chaiiges  in  House  rules 
and  procedures, 

I^Iany  other  changes,  in  addition  to 
the  abolition  of  seniority,  are  viial  to 
the  democratic  functions  of  Congress. 

For  example,  the  problem  of  secrecy  in 
congressional  proceedings  is  a  major 
aba<:e  in  this  Congress.  Secrecy  unrelated 
to  the  national  security  threatens  de- 
mocracy and  the  workings  of  free  in- 
stitutions. Unfortunately  the  House  has 
come  to  be  characterized  by  closed  com- 
mittee meetings,  off-the-record  voting. 


and  other  procedures  that  ignore  the 
principle  of  representative  government. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  in  our  legis- 
lative process  is  that  the  public  often 
cannot  find  out  how  their  Congressman 
voted  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Votes  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  are  taken  by  voice  votes,  division, 
or  teller  votes — all  of  which  are  non- 
record  votes.  No  record  is  made  of  how 
individual  Members  vote — or  even  wheth- 
er they  are  present  to   vote.  Although 
teller  votes   are   taken   in   public,   it  js 
virtually  impo.s&ible,  even  for  observers 
who  recognize  every  Member,  to  make  an 
accurate  list  of  names.  Members  being 
counted  have  their  backs  to  the  press 
gallery,  and  persons  in  the  public  galleries 
are  not  permitted  to  take  notes.  And  to 
make  matters   worse,   amendments  de- 
feated in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
may  not  be  brought  before  the  House  for 
a  record  vote.  Since  most  amendments 
offered  are  defeated  in  the  Comraittee 
of  the  Whole.  Members  raiely  can  make 
their  positions  on  key  issues  public.  This 
year  votes  on  vital  issues  like  the  ABM, 
the  SST,  water  pollution,  the  nuclear  car- 
rier,  or  American   troops  in  Cambodia 
have   been   conducted   under   the   non- 
record,  teller  vote  s.-stem. 

Only  124  Members,  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  membership,  were  on 
the  floor  to  vote  for  or  against  $360  mil- 
lion funds  for  expanded  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile.  The 
House  has  never  had  a  record  vote  on 
the  ABM  or  on  money  for  the  supersonic 
transport  plane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
17654  that  would  permit  recording  teller 
votes  on  major  amendments,  while  re- 
taining the  present  nonrecord  teller  sys- 
tem for  le.ss  important  amendments. 
Record  tellers  would  take  less  than  15 
minutes,  with  two  teller  lines  operating 
simultaneously,  and  would  Anally  take 
voting  procedures  out  of  unjustified  ob- 
scurity and  into  public  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  not  the  only  area  where  secrecy 
is  eroding  the  democratic  process.  Nearly 
half  of  the  hearings  of  House  commit- 
tees are  closed  to  the  public  and  the 
press.  The  legislative  reorganization  bill 
contains  provisions  stating  that  commit- 
tee hearings  and  business  meetings 
"shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
the  committee,  by  majority  vote,  deter- 
mines otherwise."  This  language  would 
still  permit  committees  to  close  any 
hearings  or  meetings  by  majority  vote 
without  explanation.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I 
believe  all  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings must  be  open  to  the  public  unless 
they  concern  cases  clearly  involving  na- 
tional security. 

Over  the  past  decade,  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated an  average  of  more  than  S130 
billion  a  year  to  run  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  an  appropriation  process 
dominated  by  secrecy.  Each  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
holds  hearings  on  budgetary  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction — about  300 
meetings  each  year.  All  of  these  hear- 
ings are  held  behind  closed  doors.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  held  closed 
sessions  in  35  percent  of  their  meetings 
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in  1969  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  debated  in  private  meetings  35 
percent  of  the  time,  in  1969,  The  Rules 
Committee,  which  is  of  great  concern  to 
anyone  following  a  particular  bill,  in- 
creased its  number  of  executive  sessions 
in  the  past  4  years  from  only  3  percent 
in  1966  to  36  percent  in  1969.  It  is  argued 
that  privacy  is  needed  for  the  free  give- 
and-take  that  produces  compromise  and 
agreement.  Yet  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  which  deals  with 
some  of  the  most  controversial  legislation 
in  the  House,  conducts  all  its  work  in 
open  session  without  inhibition.  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  secret  committee  sessions 
should  be  abolished  except  when  national 
security  is  clearly  involved.  The  secrecy 
which  follows  legislation  from  initial 
committee  deliberations  even  through 
the  closed  House-Senate  conferences,  is 
unconscionable  in  a  representative  de- 
mocracy, 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  are  hearings 
closed  but  voting  in  committee  takes 
place  under  the  same  obscure  conditions. 
Each  Member's  vote  on  key  provisions  of 
legislation  is  withheld  from  their  con- 
stituents. A  Member's  constituents  have 
a  right  to  know  how  he  votes  in  com- 
mittee as  well  as  on  the  floor.  Complete 
disclosure  of  committee  votes  is  now 
Senate  practice  and  is  long  overdue  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire that  a  record  of  all  rollcall  votes  in 
committees  be  available  to  the  public, 

I  hope  that  we  take  full  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  truly  reform  the 
House  of  Representatives  through  this 
important  bill.  So  far  I  have  only  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  reforms  that  are  so 
drastically  needed  in  order  to  make  our 
branch  of  Government  more  effective  and 
representative.  Other  reforms  necessary 
range  from  the  unavailability  of  commit- 
tee reports  to  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year 
to  coincide  with  the  calendar  year. 

As  soon  as  the  full  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approves  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  it  is  scheduled  for  floor  ac- 
tion— even  though  the  committee  report 
may  not  yet  be  available.  Over  the  past  5 
years  the  House  has  considered  a  total 
of  63  annual  appropriations  bills.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  these  bills  were  re- 
ported on  either  Thursday  or  Friday  and 
considered  on  the  following  Monday, 
Tuesday,  or  Wednesday.  During  the 
period  from  1965-69,  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  only  2  V2  legislative  days  between 
the  day  an  appropriation  bill  was  re- 
ported and  the  day  it  was  considered  by 
the  full  House.  The  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  requires  that  hearings  and 
committee  reports  on  general  appropria- 
tion bills  be  available  at  least  3  days, 
excluding  weekends  and  holidays,  prior 
to  floor  action.  Under  the  present  system 
there  seldom  is  enough  time  to  examine 
a  report  involving  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  hearings  contain- 
ing thousands  of  pages  of  testimony. 
Thus,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment which  would  require  that  commit- 
tee reports  on  any  appropriation  bill  be 
delivered  to  each  Member's  offlce  at  least 
7  days  before  House  action. 

Reports  on  appropriation  bills  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  are  not  made  available 
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sufficiently  in  advance  of  floor  considera- 
tion. Other  committee  reports  are  often 
unavailable  until  the  very  day  the  meas- 
ure is  scheduled  for  consideration.  The 
legislative  reorganization  bill  would  re- 
quire that  committee  reports  be  made 
available  at  the  House  docimient  room 
or  committee,  at  least  3  days,  excluding 
weekends  and  hohdays,  before  floor  con- 
sideration. However,  the  bill  exempts  re- 
ports from  the  Committees  on  Rules, 
House  Administration,  and  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  from  this  provision. 

I,  therefore,  support  an  amendment 
requiring  that  the  committee  report  on 
any  nonappropriations  measure  be  de- 
livered to  each  Member's  office  at  least 
3  days,  excluding  weekends  and  holidays, 
before  floor  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pattern  of  secrecy 
does  not  end  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
legislative  process.  All  House-Senate 
conference  meetings — where  differences 
in  language  and  dollar  appropriations 
are  ironed  out  between  the  two  Cham- 
bers— are  held  in  executive  session  and 
record  votes  are  unavailable.  In  addi- 
tion, conference  reports  now  may  be 
called  up  in  each  Chamber  without  no- 
tice providing  they  have  been  printed  in 
the  Record.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  report  filed 
for  the  Record  at  6  p.m.  this  evening 
may  be  voted  on  when  the  House  con- 
venes again  tomorrow.  Under  such  pro- 
cedures how  can  any  Member,  imder 
tremendous  pressure  with  his  own  com- 
mittee duties  and  the  special  needs  of 
his  own  half-million  constituents,  vote 
with  any  real  confidence  or  assurance? 
It,  therefore,  is  essential  that  an  amend- 
ment be  added  to  H.R.  17654  which  re- 
quires that  House-Senate  conference  re- 
ports be  available  to  Members  at  least  3 
days  before  House  action  and  that  ad- 
vance notice  be  given  when  such  re- 
ports are  to  be  called  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  still  many 
other  needed  reforms  that  I  sincerelj' 
hope  wUl  be  incorporated  into  this  bill. 
I  strongly  support  an  amendment 
changing  the  fiiscal  year  to  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year.  Presently,  appropria- 
tions bills  often  have  not  cleared  Con- 
gress by  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  6  years  only  six  appropria- 
tion bills  have  passed  Congress  by 
July  1,  out  of  a  total  of  73  regular  appro- 
priation bills  for  those  years.  The  late 
enactment  of  appropriations  is  greatly 
disruptive  of  programing  and  manage- 
ment processes,  and  often  results  in 
hasty  and  imprudent  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds  in  a  short  period  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Therefore, 
changing  the  fiscal  year  to  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year  could  give  Congress 
sufficient  time  for  passing  appropria- 
tions bills  before  the  start  of  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  urge  adoption  of 
an  amendment  which  would  guarantee 
time  for  two  speakers  on  each  side  on  any 
amendment  that  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record  in  advance  of  floor  consideration 
of  the  actual  bill.  A  Member  should  be 
allowed  adequate  time  to  present  his  case. 
In  recent  years,  under  the  present  rules 
of  the  House,  important  amendments  to 
the  defense  appropriationis  bill  have  been 
allowed  as  little  as  45  seconds  debate. 


H.R.  17654,  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  is  a  step  in  the  proper 
direction.  It  increases  the  availability  of 
information  on  the  Federal  budget,  ex- 
pands the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
establishes  a  Joint  Committee  on  Data 
Processing,  and  establishes  a  long  over- 
due Free  Capitol  Guide  Service — a  serv- 
ice that  all  citizens  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  using  without  paying  any  charge. 
The  bill  does,  indeed,  also  make  modest 
changes  in  House  procedures  but  those 
changes  are  both  insufficient  and  few. 
Only  if  the  amendments  that  I  so 
strongly  support,  are  adopted,  will  we 
be  able  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  House  as  an  effective  and  responsive 
legislative  body.  The  Congress  must  keep 
pace  with  the  times  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
Congress  must  establish  modern  pro- 
cedures geared  to  solve  the  awesome 
problems  of  the  decades  ahead  if  Govern- 
ment by  elected  representatives  is  to 
survive. 

The  patience  of  the  American  people 
has  been  sorely  tried.  They  have  come 
to  feel  that  the  processes  of  Government 
must  be  made  efficient  and  responsive. 
Secrecy,  delay,  and  excuses  will  not  sub- 
stitute for  sound  legislative  action.  Legis- 
lative action  delayed  is  social  justice 
denied. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  no 
objection  to  the  amendment,  and  so  far 
as  this  Member  is  concerned,  we  accept 
the  amendment 

I  would  still  like  to  clarify  one  thing 
further.  As  I  attempt  to  read  this,  it 
seems  to  this  Member  that  in  including 
the  new  matter  here,  there  should  be 
a  striking  of  the  present  section  (c) 
and  the  insertion  of  this  section  (c). 
Does  the  heading  of  the  amendment  so 
state,  and  was  that  the  way  it  was  of- 
fered? 

Mr.  REES.  Tlie  form  of  the  amend- 
ment is  that  of  a  Ramseyer  amendment. 
All  the  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  add  new  language  to  the  present  sec- 
tion I.:)  in  the  bill. 

PARUAMENTARV  INQVIRY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentai-y 
inquiry? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentarj-  inquirj-, 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  record  straight,  is  it 
understood  that  the  language  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  takes 
the  place  of  the  existing  language  in  sec- 
tion 'c),  or  is  it  an  addition  thereto  or 
is  it  inserted  as  a  separate  part  within 
the  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
imclear  to  the  Chair  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  language  would  be  additional 
language  or  language  to  supplant  'CK 
Will  the  gentleman  from  California  clar- 
ify that  point? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
easiest  way  to  clarify  it  is  merely  to  offer 
the  amendment  as  a  substitute  to  sec- 
tion <c)  of  the  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  repwrt  the  amendment 
striking  out  that  portion  of  section  <ci 
on  page  7. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Rees:  On  page 
7,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  page  8,  line  13.  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"I CI  If  .at  least  three  members  of  any 
standing  committee  desire  that  a  speclaJ 
meeting  of  the  committee  be  called  by  the 
chairman,  those  members  may  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  committee  their  written  request 
to  the  chairman  for  that  sp>ecial  meeting 
which  request  shall  sf>eclfy  the  measure  or 
matter  to  be  considered.  Immediately  upon 
the  flUng  of  the  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the 
filing  of  the  request.  If.  within  three  calen- 
dar days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
chairman  does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  may 
file  In  the  offices  of  the  committee  their 
wTltten  notice  that  a  sjjecial  meeting  of  the 
committee  will  be  held,  specifying  the  date, 
hour,  and  measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered at  that  special  meeting.  The  committee 
shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  filing  of  the  ijotlce.  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  shall  notify  all  members 
of  the  committee  that  such  special  meeting 
will  be  held  and  Inform  them  of  its  date, 
hour,  and  measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered and  only  the  matter  specified  In  that 
notice  may  be  considered  at  the  special 
meeting. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Rees. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  be  offered  under  this  sec- 
tion? If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPEN    COMMITTEE    BUSINESS    MEETINGS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  133(b)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190a(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "(b)"  the  following:  "Meetings 
for  the  transaction  of  business  of  each 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  (except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations),  other 
than  for  the  conduct  of  hearings,  shall  be 
ojjen  to  the  public  except  during  executive 
sessions  for  marking  up  bills  or  for  voting 
or  when  the  committee  by  majority  vote  or- 
ders an  executive  session.". 

(b)  Clause  26  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  amended 
by  section  102(b)  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness of  each  standing  com*ilttee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee, by  majority  vote,  determines  otherwise. 
This  {>aragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  com- 
mittee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
paragraphs  (f)(2)  and  (g)(3)  of  clause  27 
of  this  Rule.". 

amendments    offered    by    MR.    HATHAWAY 

Mr.   HATHAWAY.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 


Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hathaway:  On 
page  9,  strike  out  lines  9  to  11.  inclusive, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  each  standing  committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present, 
determines,  by  roll  call  vote,  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  that  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public." 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  section  112  also 
at  the  desk  which  pertains  to  the  same 
subject  matter  that  is  the  open  com- 
mittee hearings.  It  is  almost  identical  in 
language  with  the  pending  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  is  seeking  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  page  26  which  would  require  the 
same  revision  so  far  as  determination  of 
open  hearings  as  he  has  in  connection 
with  the  transaction  of  business  meet- 
ings? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  what  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  do,  and  he  seeks  to  have  these 
two  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  other  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hathaway:  On 
page  26.  strike  out  lines  13  to  15.  inclusive, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2 1  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each 
committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  un- 
less the  committee,  in  open  se.sslon  and  with 
a  qiiorum  present,  determines,  by  rollcall 
vote,  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public." 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  at  the  outset  I  am  not  the  only 
sponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  am  joined 
by  42  other  Members  of  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Anderson  of 
California,  Brotzman,  Clay,  Cleveland, 

CONYERS,     COUGHLIN,    CULVER,     DADDARIO, 

Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Dellenback,  Eck- 
hardt.  Eilberg.  Erlenborn.  Fascell,  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  Eraser.  Harrington.  Long 
of  Maryland.  Kastenmeier.  Koch.  Low- 

ENSTEIN,        MATSUNAGA,         MEEDS,        OBEY, 

O'Hara.  O'Neill,  Ottinger.  P.atten.  Reto 
of    New    York,    Riegle.    Roth,    Ryan, 

SCHEUER.     SCHWENGEL.     SXEIGER     Of     WiS- 

consin,  Stokes,  Tiernan,  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Van  Deerlin.  Waldie,  Wolff, 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Rettss,  Hel- 
STosKi,  and  Moss. 

Let  me  say  also  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  Rules  Committee 
for  bringing  forth  a  bill  which  I  con- 


sider for  the  most  part  to  be  an  excellent 
one. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  to  open  committee  meetings  to 
the  public  unless  the  committee  by  roll- 
call  vote  in  open  session  with  a  quorum 
present  decides  otherwise.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  prohibit  committees 
from  voting  to  close  more  than  one  meet- 
ing day  at  a  time. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  wrote  that  Con- 
gress in  its  committee  rooms  is  really 
the  Congress  at  work.  The  committee 
system  is  still  the  crux  of  the  legislative 
process  and  is  still  the  basis  for  con- 
gressional action.  Laws  are  not  really 
made  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body.  They 
are  only  revised  here.  Ninety  percent  of 
all  legislation  that  has  been  passed  was 
passed  in  the  form  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  floor.  Yet  it  is  estimated 
that  in  recent  years  30  to  40  percent  of 
all  congressional  committee  meetings 
have  been  closed. 

This  means  most  legislative  battles 
have  been  fought  and  have  been  resolved 
in  secret,  away  from  public  scrutiny.  This 
seems  incompatible  with  our  democratic 
philosophy  and  democratic  system,  for 
openness  is  really  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy. A  representative  type  of  govern- 
ment which  legislates  in  secret  is  not  a 
truly  representative  type  of  government, 
because  we  as  representatives  holding 
public  tiTist  are  responsible  to  the  pub- 
lic. If  we  allow  the  public  to  sit  here  in 
the  gallery  and  watch  us  legislate  today 
and  on  other  days,  the  public  should  also 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  us  legislate 
in  our  committee  sessions.  So  the  princi- 
ple flaw  of  the  bill  before  us  today  is  that 
it  still  allows  committees  to  take  one  vote 
that  could  close  the  committee  sessions 
for  an  entire  Congress. 

Really  all  that  both  amendments  be- 
fore us  now  do  is  to  shift  the  burden  to 
those  who  want  a  closed  session,  requir- 
ing them  to  get  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee vote  with  a  quorum  present  in 
order  to  close  the  meeting. 

We  are  thereby  emphasizing  openness 
and  the  democratic  process  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  most  important  of  the  pub- 
lic business,  the  making  of  law. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  If  I  interpret  correctly 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
proposes,  it  would  mean  that  on  each  and 
every  day  the  determination  would  have 
to  be  made  as  to  whether  It  was  an  open 
or  a  closed  hearing,  and  only  when  a 
majority  of  the  committee  was  present. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  all  commit- 
tees have  a  difficult  time,  time  and  time 
again,  getting  a  quorum  present  at  10 
o'clock,  or  whatever  the  time  for  the 
committee  meeting  may  be.  It  sometimes 
runs  to  11  o'clock.  I  can  see  some  diffi- 
culty arising  in  respect  to  this  proposal, 
unless  we  can  do  it  the  day  before  or 
some  other  time,  because  we  would  have 
to  sit  there  until  11  o'clock  to  make  a 
determination  of  whether  the  committee 
had  a  closed  hearing  or  not. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  it  would  mean 
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only  that  the  meeting  would  be  presumed 
to  be  open,  unless  the  committee  each  day 
voted  for  it  to  be  closed.  If  the  committee 
met  every  day  at  10  o'clock  it  could  go 
ahead  with  the  hearing,  but  it  would  be 
open.  If  some  member  wanted  to  close 
the  hearing  he  would  have  to  get  a  ma- 
jority to  close  the  hearing. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  This  is  why  I  make  the 
point.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
having  the  Secretary  before  it  for  a  wit- 
ness, it  is  vital  so  many  times  to  have  a 
closed  hearing.  I  wonder  if  we  would  have 
to  sit  there  waiting  until  we  got  a  quormn 
present.  We  could  not  proceed,  because 
we  would  have  to  have  a  closed  hearing. 
I  see  some  diflaculty  arising.  Perhaps  the 
determination  should  be  made  the  day 
before. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  can  see  some  difB- 
culty,  but  I  believe  it  is  worth  the  diflQ- 
culty  to  allow  public  scrutiny  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

The  same  difficulty  would  be  experi- 
enced by  those  who  wanted  to  have  an 
open  meeting,  if  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Congress,  for  example, 
voted  to  have  all  closed  sessions.  Then 
the  difficulty  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  WDUld  be  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  wanted  to  have 
open  meetings.  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  have  the  burden  of  having  to  get 
a  quorum  to  have  an  open  meeting. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority. 

Mr.   MIZE.   Mr.    Chairman,    will   the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  apply  to  full  committee 
meetings,  or  to  subcommittee  meetings, 
or  both? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes:  to  both. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Suppose  a  subcommittee  de- 
cided it  wanted  to  have  a  closed  meeting. 
Would  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  full 
committee  to  get  permission? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  This  amendment 
would  apply  to  the  subcommittee.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  subcommittee  could  close 
the  meeting  if  they  desired  to. 

Mr.  ADAPTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  wanted  to  inquire  if  the 
amendment  would  establish  the  prac- 
tice that,  for  example,  as  I  read  the  rules, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
should  be  open?  In  other  words,  they 
should  be  open  meetings  but  they  are 
often  closed.  They  would  have  to  specifi- 
cally close  the  ones  they  wanted  to  close? 
Is  that  what  the  amendment  would  do  to 
this?  As  I  read  the  rules,  the  present  rule 
provides  for  open  meetings. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes:  but  under  the 
present  rule  a  committee  could  vote  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Congress  to  have  all 
closed  meetings  for  the  ensuing  2  years, 
whereas  under  the  amendment  they 
would  have  to  vote  ever>-  dav  to  have  that 
day  closed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  i.s  what  I  wanted  to 
Know.  That  is  the  difference.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr,  CELLER.  Does  the  amendment 
provide  for  "hearings"  or  for  ■meetings?" 
How  does  it  read? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  request.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  it  applies  to  both.  There  are 
two  amendments  pending.  One  applies  to 
meetings,  page  9  of  the  bill,  and  the  other 
amendment  applies  to  hearings,  which  is 
on  page  26  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  clarification.  I  should 
like  to  get  an  answer  to  the  following: 
A  committee,  for  example,  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  marking  up  a  bill.  That  meeting 
could  not  be  closed  unless  there  was  a 
majority  or  a  quorum  present? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct.  And 
a  majority  would  have  to  vote  to  close 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  familiar  with  the  mihtary 
posture  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  somewhat 
famihar  with  the  nature  of  them 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  we  have  the  whole  heart  of 
the  military  laid  out  before  our  commit- 
tee and  the  posture  of  the  military  in 
executive  session  and  the  war  plans  and 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
jectures will  be  the  situation  in  5  or  10 
years  or  in  decades  from  now?  As  a  con- 
sequence of  that  we  have  days  on  end 
of  closed  hearings,  and  one  is  subsequent 
to  the  other.  Does  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  say  that 
each  day  our  committee  would  have  to 
get  together  to  decide  whether  or  not 
on  that  day  we  would  have  clo.sed  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes.  Tliat  is  correct 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  if  these 
hearings  are  that  important,  he  would 
not  have  any  difficulty  in  petting  a 
quorum  present  to  have  his  vote  on  each 
day. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  you  would  not 
have  any  difficulty,  but  what  if  you  have 
contention  within  a  committee,  where  a 
certain  group  would  not  be  there  for  a 
quorum.  A  lot  of  committees  cannot  start 
out  without  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  gentleman  is 
stating  a  problem  that  is  common  to  all 
committee  meetings.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  way  that  we  ha\-e  effectively  to  force 
people  to  go  to  meetings  that  they  do  not 
want  to  go  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Somebody  could  move 
then  that  the  committee  should  adjourn 
and  the  whole  business  of  the  day  would 
be  out  the  window.  We  have  hearings  for 
days  on  end  without  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  true.  But 
I  think  most  members  are  conscientious 
enough  to  attend  meetings  and  conscien- 
tious enough  to  vote  on  whether  they 
should  be  closed  or  open. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  You  cannot  conjecture 


on  that.  They  may  be  sick  or  there  may 
be  many  reasons  why  they  do  not  come. 
If  you  have  no  quorum,  under  those  con- 
ditions you  just  go  home.  This  could 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  entire 
hearing  situation  of  our  committee,  and 
I  want  to  say  that  we  have  more  hear- 
ings than  any  committee  other  than  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Of  course.  I  have 
not  been  here  as  long  as  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has.  but  I  ha\e 
never  heard  of  a  committee  not  being 
able  to  get  a  quorum  because  of  illness 
and  especially  on  matters  which  are  as 
important  as  those  which  the  gentleman 
has  just  recited. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course.  I  have  been 

here  for  30     years,  and  I  am  sure  you 

know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No;  I  said  I  did  not. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  a  good  one.  I  think  it  is 
most  interesting  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  that  will  be  caused 
the  Members — not  the  public— which  I 
believe  will  be  considerable,  but  I  do 
think  they  can  be  resolved.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  adjust  to  a  course  of  ac- 
tion they  have  not  been  used  to,  namely, 
revealing  the  public's  business  to  the 
public  as  it  is  being  conducted.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  a  problem  we  ought  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  and  which  I  think  your 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  un- 
der the  rules  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  hearings  need  be  only  two 
members?  If  the  committee  decides  to 
accept  that  minimum  figure  prescribed 
in  the  rules,  that  is  all  they  need.  It  can 
set  a  higher  requirement  for  a  quorum, 
but  under  the  rules  they  can  sav  that 
only  two  members  are  needed  to  make  a 
quorum.  In  fact,  these  fears  are  un- 
founded: are  they  not? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  is  my  intention  in 
offering  this  amendment  that  a  quorum 
for  this  purpose  would  be  a  majority  of 
the  committee  or  the  subcommittee.  I  do 
not  intend  that  two  membei-s.  which  is 
the  number  required  for  taking  testi- 
mony, could  vote  to  close  the  hearing. 

Mr.  FRASER.  My  understanding  is  it 
would  require  a  quorum  to  be  present, 
and  I  assume  you  would  prefer  that  a 
quorum  be  present,  and  it  is  required 
under  the  rules  for  the  purposes  of 
meetings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Hathaway  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  gentleman.  In  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vices  we  have  a  subcommittee 
on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  What 
situation  do  we  face  there?  Are  we  going 
to  be  precluded  from  hearing  anything 
from  the  CIA  in  order  better  to  perform 
our  duties  in  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  a  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  votes  to  have  a  closed  ses- 
sion of  that  committee,  then  there  Is  no 
problem. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Provided,  you  do  not 
have  a  majority  of  the  memberB  there, 
which  happens  on  a  small  committee  or 
subcommittee.  Are  we  going  to  be  pre- 
cluded? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  You  would  be  pre- 
cluded under  this  amendment  if  you 
cannot  get  a  majority  there.  But  I  think 
this  amendment  means  that  the  commit- 
tees will  have  to  be  better  disciplined. 
We  are  not  protecting  the  Interest  of  the 
Members  by  this  amendment  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  public  which  we 
are  representing.  For  that  reason,  I  think 
the  amendment  should  carry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  again  I  think  illus- 
trates what  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Bollinc)  so  elo- 
quently spoke  about  a  little  bit  earlier 
today.  I  recognize  that  this  subcommit- 
tee does  not  have  all  of  the  wisdom  and, 
certainly,  the  Rules  Committee  does  not 
have.  We  think,  however,  that  we  are  a 
fair  committee  although  we  do  not  have 
all  of  the  expertise  in  dealing  with  all 
facets  of  the  legislative  process.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  change  that  was  discussed 
and  on  which  hearings  were  held  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  was  given  to 
this  whole  subject  of  committee  meetings, 
committee  hearings,  and  business  meet- 
ings, with  the  idea  of  giving  the  public 
every  possible  right  to  know  what  goes 
on. 

We  all  recognize  that  these  committees 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
public  and  not  just  for  those  of  us  who 
are  Members  of  Congress.  They  are  crea- 
tures of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  public's  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaw.ay> — and  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  ideas — would  tend  to  make 
it  impossible  in  my  opinion  to  conduct 
the  normal  business  of  many  of  the  com- 
mittees in  an  orderly  fashion. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  it  would 
substantially  delay  the  business  of  the 
House,  and  the  business  of  the  House  i.s 
the  business  of  the  people  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  said  earlier. 

So.  I  believe  that  to  go  to  the  lengths 
which  the  gentleman  seeks  is  going  to 
delay  the  conduct  of  the  public's  business. 

Now.  we  felt  it  was  necessary  to  make 
positive  the  business  of  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  open  meetings.  Frankly,  the 
new  language  which  is  contained  in  the 
committee  bill  with  reference  to  business 
meetings  and  hearings  provides  that  the 
decision  whether  meetings  and  hearings 


shall  be  open  or  closed  will  be  determined 
by  majority  vote  of  the  committee.  In 
other  words,  it  is  going  to  be  essential  for 
some  committees  to  take  action  from  time 
10  time  to  set  up  a  rule  of  procedure 
which  might  mean  that  it  w'ould  close 
some  meetings  for  a  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  cover  up  any- 
thing that  the  committee  had  in  mind 
when  we  discussed  this  subject  as  I  said 
over  a  period  of  lime  of  many  weeks. 
However,  committees  are  urged  to  adopt 
rules,  and  many  committees  do  adopt 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress 
and  they  abide  by  those  rules,  and  if  a 
committee  should  desire  to  make  a  deter- 
mination that  certain  meetings  deaUng 
with  certain  categories  be  closed,  then  we 
feel  it  Is  only  orderly  that  such  a  thing 
be  made  possible  and  that  is  exactly  what 
this  language  provides.  To  do  other- 
wise is.  as  I  stated  earlier,  certainly  going 
to  delay  the  business  of  the  House. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  that 
we  should  consider  long  and  hard  before 
we  force  this  procedure  upon  every  com- 
mittee. It  may  be  possible  that  there 
would  be  those  who  would  seek  to  be  dlla- 
toiy,  who  would  seek  to  stall — and  we 
hope  there  would  be  few,  if  any,  who 
would  do  so.  but  it  gives  them  opportu- 
nity to  stall  the  basiness  of  the  Congress, 
and  simply  impede  progress. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  as  I  understand  they 
could  not  be  dilatory  except  in  tr>'ing  to 
establish  secrecy.  In  other  words,  any 
committee  could  meet  at  any  time  with- 
out this  majority  vote,  as  long  as  they 
met  in  open  fashion.  But  as  I  read  the 
present  rules  of  the  House,  this  amend- 
ment is  not  changing  anything  in  its  orig- 
inal form  because  what  happens  now  is 
the  rules  require  that  the  meetings  be 
open,  but  certain  committees  adopt  a  rule 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  all 
meetings  shall  be  closed,  and.  therefore, 
they  in  fact  do  away  with  the  rules  of 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  the  committee. 

I  think  at  some  place  in  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Sisk  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  am  I  incorrect  as  to  what 
we  are  trjing  to  do,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  'Mr.  Hathaway)  is  simply 
trying  to  make  the  committees  follow 
the  rules  of  the  House.  Is  not  what  is  in 
the  bill  now  nothing  more  than  the  rules 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that 
they  will  follow  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se, 
and  will  proceed  along  that  line.  Certain- 
ly, no  vote  taken  by  a  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  in  the  committee 
could  not  be  undone  at  a  later  time  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee.  You 
might  adopt  a  motion  to  close  the  meet- 
ing at  a  certain  time,  and  this  could  be 
undone  at  a  later  time,  or  to  deal  spe- 
cifically with  the  markup  of  a  bill,  but 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  woiJd  make  this  impossible. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  to  an  amendment  that  would  per- 
mit closed  sessions  for  a  week  or  10  days. 


so  that  a  committee  would  not  close  their 
proceedings  for  a  whole  year  at  a  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  just  a  brief 
moment  to  say  that  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine.  For  18  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  the  other  day 
out  of  curiosity  I  wanted  to  go  into  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. I  have  not  the  right  to  go  in  and 
hear  testimony  of  a  witness  unless  I  am 
invited  in  there,  I  either  have  to  be  a  wit- 
ness or  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  Member  of  the  Congress  here  does 
not  have  the  right  to  go  Into  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  listen  to 
testimony.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything 
so  ridiculous  in  your  life?  Of  course  we 
need  legislation  like  this,  and  I  am  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  . 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   BINGHAM  TO  THE 
AMENDMENTS     OFFERED     BY     MR.     HATHAWAY 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hathaway: 
In  each  amendment,  delete  the  words  "and 
with  a  quorum  present"  and  the  words  "by 
rollcall  vote". 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way) is  offered  in  the  thought  that  it 
will  permit  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  and  at  the  same 
time  obviate  some  of  the  difflculties  that 
have  been  raised  about  the  procedure. 

What  I  have  proposed  is  that  there  be 
eliminated  from  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  <Mr, 
Hathaway)  the  words  "and  with  a  quor- 
um present",  and  the  words  "by  rollcall 
vote". 

Obviously,  the  committee  carmot  do 
business,  or  cannot  make  a  decision,  un- 
less a  quorum  is  present,  if  an  objection 
is  made. 

Obviously  also,  if  someone  calls  for  ft 
rollcall  vote  on  a  decision  to  be  made  by 
the  committee,  that  can  be  had. 

So  by  eliminating  these  words,  the 
effect  would  be  that  any  member  of  that 
committee  or  of  the  subcommittee  could 
raise  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  meeting 
should  be  closed  or  not.  The  normal  pro- 
cedure would  presiunably  be  that  the 
chairman  would  open  the  meeting  and 
would  say  that,  unless  there  was  objec- 
tion, the  meeting  will  proceed  in  closed 
session.  Then  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  the  subcommittee  would  be 
free  to  make  the  objection  that  that  de- 
cision had  not  been  made  by  vote  and 
the  vote  would  be  taken.  If  he  chose  to 
raise  the  point,  the  vote  could  then  be 
taken  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

Therefore,    I    think   the    protections 
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would  all  be  there  without  the  necessity 
of  the  committee  going  through  the  form 
each  time  of  having  a  rollcall  vote  with 
a  majority  present. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  would  have  no  objection  to  these 
eliminations  from  his  excellent  amend- 
ment which  I  think  have  a  very  impor- 
tant pm-pose  and  a  real  function  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  was 
my  understanding  as  the  amendment  to 
the  amendments  was  read  that  the  de- 
letion of  the  language  to  which  the 
amendment  referred  was  proposed  in 
both  parts  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way' ;  am  I  correct? 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  really  is  what  he 
intends  to  do? 

The  gentleman  from  South  Caroliiia 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  have 
made  the  point  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  In  this 
instance,  are  holding  hearings — not  busi- 
ness meetings  and  not  committee  markup 
sessions — but  hearings  whether  they  be 
of  the  committee  or  of  a  subcommittee 
and  is  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
really  trying  to  make  it  possible,  as  I 
understood  he  was.  that  committee  hear- 
ings could  be  conducted  and  could  be 
closed  on  something  less  than  a  quorum 
or  a  majority  of  the  committee?  Does 
he  want  that  same  issue  to  lie  at  the 
question  of  the  transaction  of  business 
at  page  9? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  Lssues  presented 
by  the  two  amendments  are  really  quite 
different.  But  in  both  cases.  I  think  the 
protection  that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  can  raise  the 
point  as  to  whether  a  meeting  should  be 
closed  or  open  Is  adequate  if  he  can  make 
the  point  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
So  my  amendment  was  deliberately  of- 
fered to  both  parts  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  read  the 
amendment,  as  amended  by  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  my  amendment  is 
accepted,  the  Hathaway  amendment  to 
page  9  which  deals  with  meetings  would 
read: 

(t)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  each  standing  committee  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee. 
In  open  session  determines  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  that  meeting  on  that 
Cay  shall  be  closed  to  the  public. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman's  amend- 


ment really  gives  a  minority  of  one  per- 
son the  right  to  make  a  decision  about 
whether  or  not  a  quoriun  is  present, 
which  he  has  at  the  present  time;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Yes;  he  has  that  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent and  the  vote  goes  against  the  per- 
son who  raises  it,  the  minority  person, 
he  can  then  make  a  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  correct. 

The  purpose  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  is  to  see  that  the  committee  at 
each  session  decides  that  the  session  is 
going  to  be  closed  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment,  as  I  understand 
it. 

I  do  not  think  this  would  change  or 
eliminate  the  protections  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  had  in  mind.  But 
it  would  avoid  some  of  the  routine  that 
might  have  to  take  place  if  there  was  no 
need  for  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  leaving  aside  the  merits  of 
tlie  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  is  an  improvement  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  be- 
cause it  takes  some  of  the  cumbersome- 
ness  out  of  it  and  it  still  protects  the 
right  of  the  minority  right  down  to  a 
minority  of  one. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes) . 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  only  two  members  to  show  up 
at  a  hearing,  both  in  favor  of  a  closed 
hearing  and  neither  one  is  going  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  of  a  quorum  not  being 
present  and  they  will  have  a  closed 
hearing.  That  is  the  difficulty  I  want  to 
avoid,  by  requiring,  regardless  of  whether 
an,\  one  raises  the  point  or  not,  tliat  a 
quorum  had  to  be  present  in  order  to 
liave  a  secret  meeting. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  really  do  not  see  that 
would  be  a  problem  because,  after  all, 
under  my  proposal  if  any  member  of  the 
committee  wants  to  see  that  a  particu- 
lar meeting  stays  open  and  wants  to 
raise  the  question,  he  can  be  there  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  pointed 
out,  he  can  make  the  objection  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  can  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  motion  to  close  the  meeting 
and  can  insist  that  a  quorum  be  present 
for  that  vote.  I  think  anyone  who  wants 
the  meeting  to  be  open  can  be  fuUy  pro- 
tected by  that  language. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  as  a  practical  matter. 
as  I  understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, you  would  really  put  the  burden 
on  those  who  would  want  to  have  open 
meetings,  and  the  burden  really  should 
be  on  those  who  want  to  have  the  meet- 
ings closed.  They  should  have  the  bur- 


den of  getting  the  quorum  there  and  get- 
ting the  majority  vote  to  close  it.  We 
are  really  operating  m  the  public  inter- 
est, and  it  should  be  the  exception  to 
have  a  closed  meeting. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  think  that  is  true 
with  respect  to  most  meetings,  but  there 
are  a  series  of  meetings,  as  pointed  out 
today,  which  are  closed,  and  if  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  wants  to  raise  an 
objection  to  that  procedure,  he  can  raise 
the  point.  I  do  not  think  it  is  asking  loo 
much  for  any  member  of  a  committee 
who  wants  to  have  the  meeting  open  to 
be  there  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
and  raise  the  question.  Otherwise  they 
would  proceed  routinely.  I  think  the  aen- 
tleman's  amendment  in  its  present  form 
really  does  not  sohe  the  practical  prob- 
lems that  would  be  presented  in,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
when  it  is  considering  classified  presen- 
tations. 

To  require  a  quorum  to  be  present  on 
all  such  occasions,  regardless  of  whether 
any  member  of  the  committee  wants  it 
or  not.  .seems  to  me  unrealistic. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  clear  and  important  state- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  the  basis  of 
the  gentleman's  argument  is  that  we 
v.ant  the  rights  of  the  minority,  so-called, 
to  be  protected,  even  though  the  minor- 
ity is  too  lazy,  too  tired,  or  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  does  not  even  bother  to  go 
to  a  meeting.  I  want  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  But  I  think  any  mem- 
ber who  is  interested  enough  to  want  to 
protect  his  own  rights  ought  to  be  in- 
terested enough  to  show  up  at  a  meet- 
ing and  make  his  point  of  order. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  member 
would  not  even  have  to  be  present  at 
the  beginning  of  the  meeting.  He  could 
come  in  any  time,  and  if  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  he  could  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
final  question? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
combination  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  and  your  amend- 
ment to  it  result  in  a  rule  which  would 
pronde  for  a  Chairman  to  state  at  the 
begirming  of  a  meeting  that,  "We  shall 
have  a  closed  meeting,"  but  at  some  time 
later  on.  or  at  that  time,  if  someone  ob- 
jects to  it.  he  can  so  object,  and  that 
when  he  does  so.  a  quorum  must  be 
present,  and  a  majority  must  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  a  closed  meeting  before  the  meet- 
ing is  closed? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  presume  so. 
Yes;  I  would  presume  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Are  you  strik- 
ing the  entire  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  ? 

Mr.  BINGHAM  No,  I  agree  with  the 
Hathaway  amendment  that  the  ckclsion 
to  close  the  meeting  must  be  made  by 
the  committee  at  every  meeting;  I  am 
simply  suggesting  that  at  least  one  mem- 
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ber  of  the  committee  should  be  there  to 
request  that  to  be  done.  He  caji  be  there 
and  if  there  is  not  a  quorum  present, 
he  can  maJce  his  request  for  a  vote  and 
then  he  can  make  his  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  point.  I  approve  the 
amendment  and  support  it. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  understood 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  those  present 
at  the  constituted  meeting  would  make 
that  decision  and  it  would  stand  unless 
someone  raised  an  objection.  If  there  are 
only  two  members  present  at  a  hearing, 
that  is  enough  to  hold  a  hearing,  and 
even  if  two  members  want  to  object,  they 
cannot  require  a  quorum  because  a 
quoriun  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
meeting  is  at  that  time  present.  Under 
the  language  the  gentleman  proposes  as 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
the  effect  would  be  that  those  two  mem- 
bers could  decide  to  close  the  hearings. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  correct.  The  point  is  that  any  member 
of  the  subcommittee  or  the  committee  in 
question  who  is  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  meeting  could  ask  that  the  deci- 
sion be  made  by  rollcall  vote.  I  think  that 
would  give  adequate  protection  to  any 
member  of  the  committee  to  raise  the 
issue,  and  I  think  that  is  all  that  is 
needed. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
MICHTCAN  AS  A  SUBSTITfTE  FOR  THE 
AMENDMENTS     OFFERED     BY      MR.      HATHAW.^Y 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  <Mr.  Hathaway"  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan as  a  substitute  for  the  amendments 
offered  by  Mr.  Hathaway:  Amend  page  9. 
line  11  as  follows:  Strike  the  period  after 
■"otherwise"  and  Insert:  "with  respect  to 
any  scheduled  meeting,  specific  and  separate 
action  being  required  as  to  each  such  meet- 
ing." 

Amend  page  26,  line  15,  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  substitute  is 
to  incorporate  the  thinking,  I  believe,  of 
both  the  gentleman  from  Maine  iMr. 
Hathaway  I  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Bingham"  as  well  as  the 
committee. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  concerned  about 
a  committee  taking  general  action  with 
respect  to  open  meetings  and  adopting 
a  role,  for  instance,  that  says  all  meet- 
ings shall  be  closed  despite  the  fact  that 
this  language  is  in  the  Reorganization 
Act.  My  substitute  would  say  that  the 
committee  must  take  separate  and 
specific  action  on  each  meeting  that  wiU 
be  closed  if  it  is  to  be  closed. 

This  means  if.  for  instance,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  taking  up  testi- 
mony of  a  critical  nature,  it  may  say 
that  the  hearings  of  April  1,  2,  and  3 
shall  be  closed,  but  the  committee  must 


take  separate  action  with  respect  to  each 
meeting. 

I  think  I  share  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  and  others  that  the 
committee  should  not  generally  close 
hearings  and  close  meetings,  but  rather 
that  there  iiiu^t  be  separate  action  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee  to  close  any 
meeting  or  any  hearing. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texa^. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking 
of  the  prior  two  amendments,  since  the 
normal  practice  is  to  announce  to  the 
public  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  open 
hearing,  and  people  from  various  groups 
come  from  all  over  the  country  to  attend 
these  hearings  it  is  possible  under  these 
proposals  that  people  will  come  to  Wash- 
ington expecting  to  attend  an  open  meet- 
ing, and  then  when  they  come  here  they 
suddenly  find  that  the  hearing  has  been 
closed  and  their  trip  is  wasted. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  pre- 
vious proposals  would  permit  that  to 
happen.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  is 
that  the  committees  wUl  schedule  an 
open  meeting,  and  the  public  and  the 
media  expect  to  be  there  and  to  hear 
and  they  suddenly  find  themselves  unable 
to  hear  because  commitee  action  has  been 
taken  to  close  the  meeting.  That  puts  the 
committee  in  a  difficult  spot  because 
oftentimes  it  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  the  meeting  be  closed. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
clarify  the  aiLswer  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Brown"  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
White)  in  reference  to  his  allusion  to 
Members  traveling  some  distance  to  a 
meeting  and  then  finding  it  closed.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  proposed 
language  would  still  require  individual 
action  day  by  day'  it  would,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
rereading  of  the  amendment.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  just 
gave  an  illustration,  for  example,  that  if 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  were 
holding  a  .series  of  meetings  which  might 
go  on  for  a  week  in  connection  with  a 
given  subject  dealing  with,  let  us  say, 
national  security,  they  would  still  before 
each  meeting  have  to  vote  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  open  or  closed.  Did 
I  misunderstand  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  amend- 
ment says  that  separate  and  specific  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  with  respect  to  each 
scheduled  meeting.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  where  meetings  are  sched- 
uled for  the  first  and  second  and  third 
day  of  the  month,  or  dates  such  as  that, 
that  the  committee  could  not  take  one 
action  and  specifically  deal  with  each  of 
those  meetings,  so  that  we  would  know 
the  meetings  of  the  first  and  second  and 
third  of  the  month  would  be  closed.  And, 
when  the  notice  went  out  scheduling 
those  meetings,  I  would  assume  that  it 
would  then  be  committee  practice  or  by 


committee  rule  notice  would  be  given 
that  these  meetings  would  be  closed. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  see  what  the  gentleman 
undertakes  to  do  in  respect  to  closing 
meetings  for  a  committee,  that  the  meet- 
ing— and  when  I  use  the  word  "meeting," 
I  refer  to  it  as  the  gentleman,  I  think, 
means — for  a  specific  subject  might  go  on 
for  several  meetings  or  for  several  days. 

Is  that  the  meaning  of  the  gentleman's 
terminology  ? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  The 
committee  in  one  resolution  could  deter- 
mine that  the  meetings  or  the  hearings, 
as  I  recited  in  the  example  before,  on 
April  1,  April  2,  April  3.  April  4,  and 
April  5,  should  be  closed.  The  committee 
could  determine  that  those  meetings  be 
closed. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion of  my  colleague  from  Michigan,  be- 
cause this  does  clarify  that  it  would  not 
have  to  vote  upon  each  day  for  each 
separate  meeting,  to  go  through  the  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Absolutely 
not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cru- 
cial decision  here  is  whether  or  not  we 
make  it  impossible  to  have  a  closed  meet- 
ing on  certain  subjects  on  which  we 
simply  cannot  have  open  meetings. 

We  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  we 
deal  with  fairly  sensitive  subjects  some- 
times. I  cannot  ever  remember  a  time— 
and  I  have  been  on  that  committee  a  lot 
of  years — when  anybody  wanted  to  have 
an  open  meeting  when  he  was  overruled. 

What  are  you  trying  to  do  here?  Are 
you  trying  to  make  it  so  that  the  mi- 
nority can  run  a  committee  even  in 
absentia? 

I  sometimes  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  on 
some  things,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Bingham's  amendment  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense,  because  what  it  really  says 
and  what  it  really  boils  down  to  is  if  some 
dissatisfied  minority  member  wants  to 
vote  on  procedure  in  the  committee  he 
has  at  least  got  to  show  up  to  have  it. 

If  I  am  wrong  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man to  correct  me.  As  I  understand  the 
Hathaway  amendment,  they  are  going  to 
have  their  day  in  court  every  day  wheth- 
er there  or  not,  and  you  are  going  to 
force  them  to  vote  every  day. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  believe  the 
problem  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
is  that  he  views  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  from 
a  different  point  of  view  from  that  of 
most  of  the  rest  of  us  sitting  over  here. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  not  say  "most  of  the 
rest  of  us,"  because  we  have  not  voted  yet. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  most  sup- 
port the  gentleman  or  not.  I  do  view  it 
from  a  different  objective,  apparently. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  interest 
we  seek  in  support  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any 
Member  of  Congress  or  any  number  of 
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Members  of  the  Congress,  whether  ma- 
jority Members  or  minority  Members,  but 
the  public  interest.  Even  if  a  majority  of 
the  committee  shows  up  and  would  rath- 
er have  the  public  not  know  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  committee,  all  we  are 
asking  is  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  insulating  themselves  from  the 
public  view  while  they  are  conducting  the 
public  business  they  must  on  the  record 
say,  "We  want  to  hide  this  from  the  pub- 
lic." If  they  are  protecting  the  national 
security,  the  public  will  let  them  get  away 
with  it,  but  if  they  are  pulling  a  fa.^t  one 
and  trying  to  hide  the  business  of  the 
public,  the  public  will  not  let  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
point  of  view.  The  point  of  view  I  have  is 
that  we  can  have  that  now  if  any  minor- 
ity Member  is  satisfied  to  show  up  and 
ask  for  it. 

Mr.  ANNXJNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  yielding.  If  I  interpret 
his  statement  correctly,  he  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  the  public  interest  as 
the  others  are. 
Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  From  his  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman says. 

The  only  thing  I  am  Interested  in  is 
that  we  protect  majority  rule.  There  are 
some  people  who  would  like  the  minor- 
ity on  anything  to  prevail.  I  have  found 
out  in  my  experience  that  if  one  wants 
to  be  on  the  prevailing  side  he  has  to  per- 
suade enough  people  to  vote  with  him  to 
make  a  ma.iority. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  might  be  good  for  us  to 
look  at  the  experience  of  a  committee 
which  has  operated  under  a  rule  similar 
to  this,  a  committee  attended  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  sponsoring  this,  putting 
into  effect  the  act  provision,  so-called; 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
In  our  deliberations  we  are  condemned 
to  public  meetings,  with  an  audience  at 
our  executive  meetings  on  a  writeup  of 
Federal  legislation.  It  so  happens  that 
I  tried  at  five  sei>arate  meetings  to  get 
some  kind  of  action  on  a  mine  safety  bill. 
However,  without  going  into  person- 
alities, because  the  newspapermen  were 
in  on  the  executive  committee  meeting, 
we  had  a  few  members  who  were  writ- 
ing a  bill  they  had  never  seen  and  knew 
nothing  about  what  had  gone  into  the 
bill  prior  to  that,  but  so  far  as  they 
could  possibly  do  so  they  achieved  the 
job  of  crippling  the  committee's  ability 
to  operate  in  any  kind  of  reasonable 
fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DENT.  Now,  no  one  in  my  com- 
mittee that  I  know  of  was  trying  to  de- 
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lude  the  people  or  fool  them,  because  it 
all  comes  out  in  the  end.  However,  let  me 
say  that  if  you  tried  to  put  this  kind  of  a 
ruling  through  in  this  House,  you  may  as 
well  come  down  to  the  next  basic  move 
you  have  to  make,  which  is  to  restrict 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  one  com- 
mittee and  one  committee  only. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  let  me 
point  out  something  else?  I  have  only  a 
hmited  amount  of  time  here. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  in  ef- 
fect is  that  you  camiot  write  legislation 
with  a  lobbyist  sitting  at  every  Mem- 
ber's elbow,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
would  happen  here. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  On  the  contrarj', 
that  is  just  the  situation  that  prevails 
when  you  have  a  secret  meeting,  because 
only  the  lobbyists  can  have  access  to  the 
Members. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Now  just  1  minute. 
There  has  not  been  a  secret  committee 
meeting  and  there  has  not  been  since  I 
have  been  here  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  that  somebody  in  the  com- 
mittee has  not  immediately  leaked  his 
version  of  what  went  on  to  iiis  favorite 
newspaperman. 

Now,  you  were  all  here  on  the  floor  last 
week — or  presumably  most  of  you  were — 
when  I  made  a  motion  to  lay  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  on  the  table.  Tliere  was  a  version 
that  came  out  in  Time  magazine  that  I 
rose  to  the  bait  of  the  minority  leader. 
Well,  the  minority  leader  and  some  of  us 
planned  this  for  2  days.  But  that  is  what 
happened.  And  I  did  not  rise  to  any  bait. 
I  was  just  operating  according  to  plan. 
As  far  as  resenting  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle"  having  his  day 
in  the  sun,  it  was  planned  that  he  have 
his  30  seconds  in  the  sun,  and  it  was 
planned  that  his  motion  be  laid  on  the 
table.  He  did  and  it  was.  But  Time  maga- 
zine did  not  get  it  right.  Whoever  leaked 
it  leaked  the  wrong  version.  E\-er>'  one 
of  you  was  sitting  here  and  saw  what 
happened.  You  can  read  Time  and  see  if 
it  has  any  remote  relationship  to  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

I  am  saying  to  you  again,  gentlemen,  if 
you  want  to  write  up  a  bill  with  a  lobby- 
ist sitting  at  every  Member's  elbow,  some 
of  you  who  like  to  proclaim  yourselves  as 
ultra-liberals— I  like  to  proclaim  myself 
as  a  liberal — are  going  to  have  a  rude 
awakening  in  store  for  you.  Believe  me, 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  the  object 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  is  to  compel  open 
committee  hearings  and  to  compel  open 
committee  mark-ups  of  bills.  It  is  true 
that  his  amendments  contain  escape  pro- 
visions whereby  this  can  be  avoided. 

However,  I  rise  to  support  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Sisk)  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendments  to 
the  bill. 

In  several  of  the  committees,  such  as 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  weeks  and 
months  of  hearings  are  held  on  sensitive 
national  security  matters. 


Those  hearings,  of  necessity,  must  be 
in  executive  sessions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rules  ought  to  pro- 
vide a  practical,  easy  way  to  follow  a 
commonsense  procedure  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

In  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
we  ought  to  have  more  open  hearings. 
I  would  like  for  us  to  have  more  open 
hearings.  We  do  not  necessarily  have  a 
passion  for  anonymity.  The  people  who 
get  the  headlines  have  open  hearings.  We 
not  infrequently  have  as  many  as  eight 
or  10  of  our  13  subcommittees  sitting  at 
one  time.  Our  meeting  rooms  here  in  the 
Capitol  Building  itself  are  quite  small. 
There  absolutely  is  no  satisfactory  way 
to  have  open  hearings  under  existing 
conditions.  When  subcommittees  meet, 
the  rooms  are  crowded  and  stuffy.  With 
committee  members  and  witnesses  in  the 
room,  there  are  generally  no  seats  left 
for  others.  If  we  extend  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol — and  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
ject another  controversial  question — 
where  we  hopefully  will  have  more  rooms, 
and  more  adequate  rooms,  we  can  then 
open  up  more  hearings  to  the  public^ 
Last  January,  we  planned  to  have  an 
open  hearing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Budget  Bureau  on  the 
overall  budget  for  1971  but  we  had  diffi- 
culty trying  to  arrange  for  a  .suitable 
room  in  which  to  hold  such  a  hearing  and 
had  to  give  up  the  idea. 

We  do  have  some  open  hearings  on 
public  works  matters  and  on  certain 
other  occasions.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  we  had  over  400  witnesses  appear 
before  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
in  open  hearings  this  year.  We  had  some 
open  hearings  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bill.  Any  Members  who  wish  to 
testify  on  the  public  works  bill  or  any 
other  bill  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  consider  whether  or 
not  the  pending  amendments,  if  adopted, 
would  contribute  to  good  government. 
I  was  struck  by  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Hays" — and 
in  a  sense  he  stole  my  thunder,  because 
as  you  know,  the  silent  majority  is  not 
going  to  be  present  at  the  open  mark- 
ups of  the  bills;  they  are  going  to  be 
too  busy  and  too  occupied  otherwise.  But 
if  you  have  open  markups  on  bills — let 
us  say,  for  example,  on  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  SST — do  you  not  think  that 
the  special  interests  will  be  there?  Tlie 
silent  majority  will  not  be  there,  but  the 
special  interests  will  be  well  represented. 
That  is  just  an  example  of  the  situation 
you  would  unquestionably  have  if  you 
have  open  markups  and  abandoned  ex- 
ecutive meetings. 

Incidentally,  I  do  not  like  to  call  them 
.secret  meetings  or  hearings.  "Secret"  has 
an  undesirable  and  unjustified  connota- 
tion. 

Executive  committee  sessions  are  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business 
of  the  people.  The  hearings  are  printed, 
the  parts  that  are  not  subject  to  national 
security  screenings,  and  the  information 
is  made  public  to  one  and  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  should  be  supported — that  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Sisk) 
and  his  committee   ought    to   be  sup- 
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ported — and  we  ought  to  vote  the  pend- 
ing amendments  down.  The  pending  bill 
prescribes  the  more  convenient  and  prac- 
tical way  to  conduct  this  part  of  the 
business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  in 
this  well  or  get  in  the  columns  of  some 
newspapers  and  impugn  certain  commit- 
tees for  some  insidious  motive  for  hold- 
ing secret  hearings.  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  about  the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  and  I  certainly  would  not 
depreciate  his  patriotism  or  his  absolute 
positive  sincerity  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. However,  there  are  certain  things 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, has  jurisdiction  over  title  XVni 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  that  is  the 
section  of  the  Code  which  gives  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Govenunent  the  right  to  clas- 
sify certain  Information. 

We  do  not  write  the  statutes,  and  there 
are  penalties  attached  for  anyone  who 
violates  the  penal  sections  of  those  stat- 
utes. 

When  the  Department  of  Defense 
comes  to  us  and  says  "these  are  secret," 
we  cannot  declassify  it  without  taking 
a  chance  for  some  violation  of  law.  If 
they  mark  it  "Top  Secret,"  we  cannot 
declassify  It.  One  does  so  only  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

In  our  committee,  we  have  what  are 
called  posture  hearings,  with  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  CIA, 
They  go  on  day  In  and  day  out,  and  they 
are  classified,  and  they  are  secret.  If  one 
had  to  vote  every  day  on  a  continuing 
group  of  witnesses,  the  people  who  come 
to  give  you  Information  on  the  status 
of  our  military,  our  inventories,  our 
strength,  the  conjectural  strength  of  the 
enemy,  or  the  conjectured  enemy,  or 
whomever  it  may  be,  these  cannot  be 
open  to  the  public. 

If  every  day  you  had  to  have  a  quorum, 
and  you  had  to  have  a  vote  on  some- 
thing where,  say,  a  witness  like  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  who  used  to  come  in  with  books 
this  thick,  three  or  four  volumes,  always 
at  least  three  volumes,  each  one  the  slie 
of  a  Sears.  Roebuck  catalog.  If  you 
stopped  him  one  day  and  then  started 
again  the  next,  and  you  have  to  have  a 
vote,  you  would  never  be  finLshed.  It 
would  be  interminable,  and  it  is  intermi- 
nable as  it  Is,  because  those  are  the  most 
undramatlc  kinds  of  hearings  that  we 
sit  on  on  posture,  and  they  go  on  day 
in  and  day  out.  and  week  in  and  week 
out — and  my  goodness,  there  is  no  glamor 
about  them. 

This  amendment,  as  honorable  as  It 
may  be,  cannot  help  the  machinery  of 
your  Congress.  It  will  tie  up  your  military 
committee.  We  would  not  be  able  to  han- 
dle our  matters — we  would  never  know 
when  to  finish.  You  just  cannot  do  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  objections.  And  you 
just  cannot  stop  and  ask  everybody  ev- 
ery day  how  he  Is  on  every  subject — ^It 
would  take  us  up  to  Kingdom  Come.  Fur- 


ther, the  Members  do  not  come  in  on 
time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  I  will  yield  to 
the  geuLleman  from  Michigan  if  he  can 
contribute  to  what  I  am  trymg  to  say. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  gentle- 
man will  think  I  have  contributed,  but  I 
wiU  try. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  not  sure  either,  but 
take  a  whack  at  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  will  do  my 
best. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  it  would 
be  essential  for  him  to  have  his  conunit- 
tee  adopt  a  rule  saying  that  all  meetings 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
should  be  closed? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No,  and  we  do  not  do  It, 
we  adopt  our  rules — and  I  am  glad  and 
delighted  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  because  he  has  made  a  great 
contribution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sions of  our  committee  we  adopt  the 
rules,  and  we  stick  precisely  to  the  letter 
of  every  rule  which  we  adopt. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  further 

Mr.  RIVERS.  And  whenever  anybody 
wants  a  rollcall  he  gets  it.  There  is  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike) 
standing  there,  and  whenever  he  wants  a 
rollcall  he  gets  it.  And  the  only  time  he 
disagrees  is  when  he  disagrees  with  the 
result. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  there 
are  many  times  when  his  committee  has 
a  week  of  hearings  that  need  to  be 
closed,  but  that  at  other  times  the  meet- 
ings can  be  open? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Oh,  we  have  open  hear- 
ings all  the  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  And  would 
not  the  gentleman  agree  that  the  prac- 
tice of  his  committee  is  not  in  opposition 
to  the  substitute  I  have  proposed,  which 
says  that  the  committee  can  determine 
in  advance  that  certain  meetings  of  the 
committee  shall  be  closed? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  not  sure  about  what 
this  amendment  does,  because  the  gen- 
tleman read  it  one  way  and  explained  it 
another  way,  and  I  do  not  know  just 
what  to  say. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  iMr.  Hath- 
Av^'AY)  as  amended  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  would  not  require  a 
quorum  to  be  present,  and  would  not  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote. 

Does  not  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  think  that  under 
those  circumstances  the  committee  could 
proceed  with  its  business  under  very 
reasonable  conditions? 

After  all.  I  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee for  10  years  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  ever  made  a  point  that  a  quorum 


was  not  present.  We  do  operate  on  good 
faith,  because  all  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure has  to  proceed  under  good  faith. 

But  imder  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham),  I  do  not 
really  think  that  it  would  delay  any  leg- 
islative process. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  In  our  committee  if  anybody 
wants  a  rollcall,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  knows  it,  he  gets 
it.  We  have  no  trouble  at  all  conducting 
the  business  of  our  Members.  The  adop- 
tion of  any  of  these  things  will  disturb 
the  relationship  which  exists  in  the  com- 
mittee the  size  of  ours,  with  40  members, 
because  necessity  being  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, as  soon  as  you  have  a  way  to  use 
dilatory  tactics  and  practices,  that  way 
will  be  found. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  is  not 
necessary  and  it  is  not  needed.  We  get 
along  well  and  to  change  this  thing  now 
is  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  dangers.  I 
am  sure  that  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  prove  to  be  disastrous  to  the 
orderly  processes  and  the  business  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  reexamine  the  substitute  in  light 
of  the  previous  discussion  by  the  two 
previous  speakers. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  work  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  who  preceded  me  in  the 
well. 

I  was  an  original  advocate  of  the 
Hathaway  amendment.  But  during  the 
discussion  that  has  ensued  In  the  last 
hour,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  sub- 
stitute is  preferable. 

I  would  like  to  outline  to  you  exactly 
what  the  substitute  does. 

First,  It  places  the  responsibility  and 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  committee  it- 
self as  to  whether  or  not  sessions  will  be 
closed  as  does  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment. However,  it  may  do  so  in  one  vote 
rather  than  each  individual  day.  So  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  or  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  other 
committees,  who  wish  to  have  closed  ses- 
sions or  executive  or  markup  hearings  on 
a  particular  subject  matter,  may  do  so 
with  one  vote.  However,  it  would  not  give 
blanket  authority  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session  for  total  closing  of  all  committee 
hearings  or  sessions. 

I  think  this  is  essential.  First  of  all,  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know.  Later  today, 
we  will  be  voting  for  an  amendment  to 
indicate  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  what  we  vote  for  here  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  The  public  also  has 
the  right  to  listen  in  on  the  sessions  of 
committees  where  so  much  of  our  legis- 
lative work  is  done,  except  when  the 
committee,  on  an  individual  subject 
matter,  makes  a  determination  that  it  Is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
that  this  particular  subject  matter  be 
discussed  in  the  open. 

So  I  commend  to  you  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
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(Mr.  Brown).  It  does  one  more  thing.  I 
think  there  has  been  some  discussion 
about  lobbying  and  lobbyists  sitting  In  or 
sitting  out.  I  think  we  should  recognize 
that  lobbying  Is  an  Inherent  part  of  our 
democratic  structure.  If  there  are  evils 
in  lobbying  or  lobbyists,  then  they  are 
evils  which  this  body  itself  should  at- 
tempt to  control.  But  to  condemn  lobby- 
ists by  saying  they  may  not  sit  In  a  ses- 
sion, is  to  suggest  that  lobbyists  in  and 
of  themselves,  be  they  for  any  group  or 
any  collection  of  Individuals,  is  not  an 
Inherent  part  of  the  democratic  process, 
which  indeed  they  are. 

So  I  would  suggest  the  intent  of  the 
Hathaway  amendment — ^that  is  to  open 
up  the  meetings  to  the  general  public — 
is  contained  in  the  substitute.  However, 
the  technical  procedures  which  are  es- 
pecially needed  by  committees  such  as 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  can  be 
met  also  by  the  Brown  substitute. 

On  that  basis  I  would  commend  to  you 
careful  consideration  accepting  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  was  first  elected 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  a  great  many  years.  Indeed  my  ap- 
pointment goes  back  to  1948.  It  only 
seems  like  yesterday. 

I  therefore  do  not  speak  from  a 
wealth  of  ignorance.  I  speak  from  great 
experience  on  that  committee.  As  a  result 
of  that  experience  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wording  of  the  Sisk 
amendment,  the  amendment  before  us 
that  came  to  us  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, is  adequate  for  aU  purposes: 

(f)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness of  each  standing  committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee, by  majority  vote,  determines  otherwise. 

Sometimes  it  is  well,  probably,  to  op- 
erate in  a  sort  of  gold  flsh  globe.  At 
other  times  it  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  so  operate.  On  many  occasions 
it  would  be  deleterious  to  the  public  in- 
terest for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
operate  publicly. 

For  example,  we  come  to  a  situation 
where  we  write  up  a  bill.  There  is  nothing 
more  serious,  nothing  more  difficult 
than  writing  up  many  of  the  bills  that 
emanate  from  our  committee.  But  if  you 
are  going  to  write  up  those  bills  with  the 
members  having  the  fearless  light  of 
publicity  focused  on  them,  there  are  all 
manner  and  kinds  of  inhibitions  affect- 
ing the  members.  There  will  be  all  man- 
ner and  kinds  of  motives  that  actuate 
members  when  they  express  themselves 
in  executive  session.  If  you  have  open 
hearings,  those  feelings  will  be  exacer- 
bated. They  wiU  speak  for  back  home. 
They  will  imagine  how  their  remarks  will 
appear  in  the  next  morning's  local  news- 
papers. There  would  be  no  flexibihty,  and 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  when  you 
mark  up  a  bill,  there  must  be  flexibility. 
You  must  give  and  you  miLSt  take.  There 
must  be  compromise.  But  if  the  members 
are  going  to  be  inflexible— and  they  wUl 
be  if  the  public  is  admitted  to  sessions 


where  you  are  writing  up  a  bill — they 
will  not  yield  or  compromise.  If  the  mem- 
bers will  not  yield,  you  wiD  get  no  bill,  I 
speak  from  experience  in  that  regard. 
Members  would  remain  unyielding  even 
if  sincere.  Keen  insistence  upon  their  in- 
dividual point  of  view  makes  agreement 
most  arduous. 

We  on  the  Judiciary  Committee — and 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  bear  me 
out — have  been  fairly  successful.  That 
might  be  deemed  by  some  even  an  un- 
derstatement because  we  get  a  general 
consensus  in  our  committee  only  because 
we  do  not  have  public  hearings  when 
marking  up  the  bill.  But  under  the  pend- 
ing amendments  and  substitute  there  is 
a  danger  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
public  hearings  when  we  even  write  up  a 
bill,  and  that  is  what  worries  me.  It  gives 
me  grave  concern. 

Beyond  that,  when  the  demand  is 
made  for  a  quonim.  we  often  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  a  quorum. 

I  tell  the  clerks  "to  beat  the  bushes  ' 
to  get  the  Members  present.  I  am  unusu- 
ally prompt,  but  .sometimes  the  Members 
are  not  prompt.  Sometimes  I  have  to  say 
that  "punctuality  is  the  thief  of  time," 
All  the  Members  are  not  as  punctual  as 
I  am,  and  I  have  to  scun-y  around  to  get 
the  Members  in.  By  the  time  I  have  a 
quorum  it  is  half -past  10  or  a  quarter 
to  11,  and  the  period  during  which  we 
must  operate  is  shortened.  So  if  we  are 
going  to  insist  upon  a  quorum  all  the 
time,  we  are  going  to  immeasurably  de- 
lay the  work  and  pile  delay  upKjn  delay 
like  Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa. 

Therefore,  I  must  opE>ose  the  pending 
amendments  that  have  been  offered. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER,  I  >1eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  have 
any  objection  to  open  committee  hear- 
ings but  have  reservations  about  the 
desirability  of  opening  up  markup  ses- 
sions. I  do  not  approve  "secret"  sessions, 
and  would  not  object  to  making  a  public 
record  of  how  members  vote  on  mark- 
ups. Certainly  I  have  never  hesitated  to 
disclose  how  I  have  voted  in  markup 
sessions,  but  I  frankly  fear  that  to  open 
up  markup  sessions  would  raise  more 
problems  than  it  would  solve. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Chali-man  of 
the  Judiciary  is  it  not  true  that  the 
work  of  the  mark-up  session  is  some- 
what akin  to  the  work  a  Member  does 
in  his  ofiace,  as  opposed  to  the  work  he 
does  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Here  is  where  the  publicity  should 
focus.  But  in  a  mark-up  session  of  the 
committee — and  I  am  thinking  of  our 
own  sessions  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— we  labor  over  the  mark-ups 
and  to  do  it  in  an  Intimate,  relaxed  and 
informal  way.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
argued  that  the  pubhc  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  our  private  ofBces  when  we  are 
working  on  bills.  Is  not  the  public  inter- 
est fully  served  by  opening  up  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  floodlight  of  publicity 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  com- 
mittee hearings? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  should  think  that 
should  be  ample  publicity.  I  do  not  think 


the  public  should  have  to  be  admitted 
to  and  should  know  every  detail  and 
have  the  light  of  publicity  focused  on 
every  "nook  and  cranny"  of  the  debate 
when  the  bill  is  being  written  up.  I  am 
worried  about  the  inflexibihty  that  will 
develop. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kyl  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  Celler  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minirtes.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  state- 
ment. I  wo\ild  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
agrees  with  this  further  consideration, 
that  man,  not  because  he  is  evil  or  be- 
cause he  is  secretive,  but  because  he  is 
human,  will  demand  some  time  for 
making  some  private  decisions  out  of  the 
pubhc  spotlight,  and  if  we  do  not  pro- 
vide that  opportunity  through  regulal 
committee  action,  then  he  will  seek  some 
other  off-the-record  outside-the-com- 
mittee  meeting  to  make  the  Uttle  agree- 
ments and  so  on  which  are  necessary  in 
the  legislative  process? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thoroughly  agree. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment  and  to  the  amendment  and 
to  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  discussion  here  to- 
day on  this  first  important  amendment 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  problems  that 
the  subcommittee  faced  in  going  over 
this  particular  matter.  We  went  through 
almost  all  of  thi.s  argument  that  has  been 
presented  today.  As  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  <  Mr.  Sisk  > , 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling),  so  ably  stated, 
those  were  the  problems  we  faced  up  to. 

This  amendment  is  written  in  a  posi- 
tive basis  that  the  committees  will  be 
open  unless  they  are  closed.  We  thought 
that  was  a  good  suggestion  to  make,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  discussion  and  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reading  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
in  all  honesty  I  do  not  understand  what 
it  will  do.  The  gentleman  has  explained 
what  he  thinks  it  will  do,  but  the  staff  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  Members  have 
read  it  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  de- 
finitely determine  from  this  language 
what  it  will  accomplish.  In  other  words, 
after  the  word  "otherwise"  it  states: 

with  respect  to  any  scheduled  meeting 
specific  and  separate  action  being  required 
as  to  each  such  meeting. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  a  meeting  for  the  beginning  of  the 
session  or  whether  we  have  to  have  a  quo- 
rum there  or  not.  Let  me  refer  to  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  here,  section  (h) 
of  rule  XI, 

It  states  that  each  committee  may  fix 
the  number  of  its  members  to  constitute 
a  quorum  for  taking  testimony  and  re- 
ceiving evidence,  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  two. 
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We  have  subcommittee  meetings  and 
other  meetinps.  If  they  want  to  have  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  Internal  Security 
Committee,  for  example,  they  could  not 
do  it  if  any  one  of  these  amendments, 
or  the  substitute  is  approved. 

I  da  not  oppose  your  principle,  Mr. 
Brown,  only  I  do  not  understand  your 
language.  If  you  will  write  it  in  a  differ- 
ent form,  so  that  I  can  understand  it  and 
so  that  we  can  make  a  record  on  it,  we 
can  make  sure,  because  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  be  interpreting. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  briefly 
to  the  pentlctnan  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  look  at  the  amendment  in 
the  context  of  what  the  committee  has 
already  written,  I  think  he  will  under- 
stand. First,  we  must  remember  it  is  a 
substitute.  It  strikes  all  of  the  Hathaway 
and  Bingham  proposals.  As  an  addition 
to  the  language  of  H.R.  17654.  it  says  that 
every  scheduled  meeting  shall  be  open 
unles:^  the  committee  at  some  time  has 
taken  action  to  say  that  such  meeting 
or  such  group  of  meetings  will  be  closed. 
That  is  what  it  says.  It  Is  that  simple. 

It  does  not  require  the  committee  to 
take  the  action  on  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing. But  it  does  mean  a  committee  can- 
not, at  the  start  of  the  session,  adopt  a 
rule  saying  that  all  meetings  will  be 
closed,  wh:ch  they  can  do  under  the  rule 
as  it  is  presently  in  the  bill.  It  says  they 
must  take  action  as  to  every  scheduled 
meeting:,  if  they  want  to  clo.se  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  what 
it  says,  each  such  meeting.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  help.  Tliey  will  have  to  have 
a  quorum  present.  They  will  have  to  vote. 
If  one  person  is  against  it,  he  can  object. 
And  considering  it  the  other  way,  one 
person  can  do  it.  in  my  opinion,  and  it 
will  simply  cause  confusion  and  compli- 
cations. 

The  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
Armed  Services.  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Internal  Security  have  to  have  some  of 
the  rights  we  give  to  them  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  If  we  do  not  we  are  going  to 
mess  this  whole  thing  up. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessai-y  number  of  words. 

In  the  few  remarks  I  made  a  while 
ago.  I  touched  upon  a  subject  matter 
that  has  not  been  touched  upon;  that 
is.  if  we  pass  this  type  of  restriction  and 
these  criteria  for  our  committee  meet- 
ings it  means  we  must  then  pass  an- 
other basic  change  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  House  membership  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  committee  meetings  and 
committee  membersMp.  We  will  defi- 
nitely have  to  cut  down  the  member- 
ship of  every  Member  to  one  single  com- 
mittee. It  i.s>4mpossible  to  supply  the 
number  of  bodies,  out  of  this  group,  to 
attend  in  force  as  prescribed  by  the  ma- 
neuvers that  can  be  put  into  effect  by 
these  amendments,  for  every  committee 
meeting  being  held. 

I  want  the  Members  to  pick  up  the 
Washington  Post  for  this  morning  and 
to  read  the  list  of  the  committees.  Get 
the  number  of  members  on  those  com- 


mittees. I  defy  anybody  to  muster  the 
membership  necessary  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  a  quoinim  at  those  meetings.  It 
is  impossible  to  do. 

I  as  a  witness  can  say  from  experience 
it  is  impossible  to  write  up  a  bill  if  you 
have  the  public  attending.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impoissible  to  do  so,  because  we 
have  had  to  go  through  this  type  of 
restrictive  meeting. 

We  have  to  have  a  closed  meeting  to 
write  up  the  bills  in  our  committee,  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  unless  a  majority 
of  the  committee  by  a  majority  vote  al- 
lows an  open  meeting.  I  admit  that  I 
took  the  bold  and  probably  unconstitu- 
tional action  of  just  declaring  that  the 
meetings  were  going  to  be  closed.  And 
they  were  closed. 

The  fellows  who  have  .so  much  ambi- 
tion about  being  there  at  the  opening 
meetings,  and  have  so  much  to  say  about 
what  is  going  into  the  bill,  offering 
amendments  when  they  did  not  know 
what  they  meant  or  what  they  intended 
to  do.  when  we  had  a  closed  meeting 
never  attended.  I  have  to  coax  them  to 
come  to  make  up  a  quorum  to  vote  the 
bill  out.  We  just  cannot  get  them  tliere. 
We  are  human  beings.  Some  of  us  are 
motivated  by  different  principles.  Some 
of  us  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  do 
what  we  think  is  right,  and  some  are 
motivated  by  what  they  have  to  do  to 
get  back  to  Congress  again. 

It  appears  at  times  to  be  their  only 
motivation. 

They  have  no  idea  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  or  care  to  do.  I  say  this  with- 
out any  fear  of  contradiction,  because  I 
served  for  39  years  in  legislative  bodies 
and  I  have  seen  them  come  and  go. 

Ye.-,  the  best  meetings  in  the  world 
are  oijen  meetings.  We  never  have  a 
closed  hearing  in  my  committee  at  any 
time.  The  public  is  invited.  Thus  a  vast 
difference  between  hearings  and  markup 
executive  sessions. 

Look  around  you.  How  many  times  do 
you  have  more  than  one  person  above  and 
beyond  the  witne.ss  who  is  even  attend- 
ing the  meeting  that  you  are  holding 
open?  But  just  as  .sure  as  you  are  alive, 
the  minute  you  go  into  the  markup  ses- 
sion on  a  bill  that  had  no  one  in  at- 
tendance dui-ing  the  public  hearings,  the 
minute  you  go  into  the  meetings  to  mark 
that  bill  up.  you  get  a  full  complement 
of  Members  and  a  full  complement  of 
witnesses,  good  and  otherwise.  Why,  at 
one  of  our  meetings  this  year  they  were 
passing  question  slips  from  men  who  had 
never  attended  a  public  meeting,  to  mem- 
bers of  my  committee.  They  were  asking 
questions  on  technicalities,  some  of  which 
were  not  germane  to  the  bill.  I  was  bom 
and  reared  in  the  coal  field  that  we  were 
legislating  and  the  questions  were  so 
technical  it  required  experienced  mine 
engineers  to  answer. 

This  is  a  very  serious  question,  because 
all  lobbyists  are  not  the  kind  and  gentle 
people  that  have  been  described  here, 
although  many  of  them  may  be.  I  will  tell 
you  the  good  lobbyists  are  a  great  aid  to 
the  legislative  processes  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Those  who  know  their  business 
and  give  you  a  straight  story  cannot  be 
done  without,  because  they  are  a  help  to 
the   legislative   process.   But   there   are 


those  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject 
matter  but  only  know  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  know,  which  is  somebody  who 
is  interested  in  the  subject  matter.  These 
are  the  kinds  who  destroy  the  writeup 
sessions  on  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  the  warning. 
There  are  not  enough  bodies  in  this  Con- 
gress to  comply  with  some  of  the  changes 
that  you  want  to  be  made  here.  We  have 
found  in  our  committee  that  dilatory  tac- 
tics have  caused  it  to  be  the  most  cum- 
bersome committee  on  the  Hill.  We  go 
week  after  week  and  day  after  day.  with 
those  of  us  trying  to  be  faithful  sitting 
there  and  working  on  the  bill  while 
others  go  out  of  the  room.  Only  when 
they  find  that  we  have  a  quorum — and 
this  goes  for  the  other  side  even  more 
that  for  our  side — when  we  do  get  a 
quorimi  with  all  kinds  of  gentle  hints 
and  sometimes  a  little  more  than  gentle 
prodding,  then  they  come  in  and  sit  there 
and  start  making  motions  to  keep  the 
committee  from  acting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  in  the 
month  of  July.  All  of  the  work  we  have 
done  to  date  could  have  been  finished 
in  the  month  of  March.  There  is  not  a 
person  in  this  room  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  a  legislative  body  that  will 
deny  that.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
in  the  world  to  do  what  we  are  doing 
here  except  for  reasons  that  are  other 
than  those  for  which  we  were  elected; 
namely,  attending  to  the  business  and  the 
affairs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  rather 
than  attending  to  the  aff?.2'-s  of  tho?" 
who  do  not  want  legislative  enactment, 
they  only  want  an  issue. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
I  have  been  asked  by  several  about  seeing 
if  we  could  not  agree  to  some  time  limi- 
tation. I  am  not  going  to  seek  any  time 
limitation,  because  I  know  that  many 
Members  have  waited  for  many  years  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  here  on  the 
floor  and  discuss  this  issue.  Our  commit- 
tee is  unanimous  in  wishing  to  give  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  discuss  these  vari- 
ous proposals.  So  we  are  not  seeking  to 
cut  off  debate  and  we  will  not.  It  may  be 
that  as  times  goes  on  we  will  seek  some 
kind  of  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
but  I  want  to  say  today  that  I  thiiik  the 
membership  that  is  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  their  attendance  indicates 
tiiere  is  truly  interest  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter which  we  brought  before  you. 

Now,  I  was  concerned  yesterday  about 
the  lack  of  attendance  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  but  it  indicates  that  there  is  never 
too  much  interest  in  general  debate,  until 
you  get  down  to  the  meat  of  the  coconut, 
and  apparently  we  are  getting  down  to 
the  meat  of  the  coconut  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  on  this  particular  amendment. 
Of  course,  we  would  hope  that  before  too 
long  we  might  vote  on  this  and  move 
along  to  the  next  section. 

I  would  simply  like  to  again  reiterate 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  subject  that  the 
committee  gave  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to.  We  examined  various  ideas  and 
proposals.  We  explored  a  lot  of  language. 
We  went  up  and  down  a  lot  of  hills.  It 
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seems  to  me  that  to  some  extent  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  may 
have  been  instigated  by  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  news  media.  I  note  partic- 
ularly in  recent  days  a  great  campaign 
by  the  news  media,  including  the  press 
and  the  radio  and  the  television,  to  the 
effect,  that  there  is  some  great  secrecy 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
congressional  transactions. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of 
us  who  have  lived  with  this  for  some 
years  recognize  that  this  so-called  charge 
of  secrecy — and  I  say  "secrecy"  in  quota- 
tion marks — is  basically  a  figment  of  the 
imagination  of  the  news  media. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  curious,  and  I 
would  challenge  anyone  to  cite  instances 
to  me  with  reference  to  the  many  things 
that  go  on  in  committees  on  which  there 
is  not  available  some  general  informa- 
tion. 

As  I  said  to  a  news  man  yesterday, 
perhaps  some  of  our  friends  of  the  press 
are  getting  a  little  bit  lazy  and  they 
would  like  to  have  everything  written 
out  and  submitted  to  them,  because  some 
of  the  amendments  we  have  seen  here 
would  indicate  that  that  is  the  case  and 
that  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  are 
pushing  for. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  HATHAWAY)  and  other  Members 
who  are  interested  in  this  particular 
amendment.  But  I,  for  one,  and  I  believe 
it  ver>'  firmly,  believe  if  the  amendment 
or  if  even  the  substitutes  were  selected 
or  were  approved  and  became  law,  we 
would  see  all  kinds  of  dilatory  tactics 
used.  I  tloink  we  would  see  a  complete 
slow  down  of  committee  action.  I  think 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  business 
of  the  people  and  that  is  what  we  are  all 
concerned  with.  We  are  here  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  the 
various  substitutes  be  voted  down  and, 
of  course,  that  this  amendment  be  voted 
down  and  that  we  proceed  to  work  on 
other  portions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have   had    a    good    discussion    of    this 
problem   of    closed    meetings.    I    think 
that    there    is    merit    to    the    conten- 
tion that  the  proposal  originally  offered 
could  become  ciunbersome  and  unwork- 
able in  some  instances.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Bingham  substitute 
to  the  amendment  would  be  accepted, 
because  I  think  that  would  remove  much 
of  the  cumbersome  requirements   that 
could  create  problems  for  committees.  I 
am  sure  no  one  wants  to  create  problems 
for  the  committees,  but  simply  to  make 
sure  that  a  fair  and  orderly  procedure  is 
observed. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  As  the  author  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  be  glad,  after  lis- 
tening to  the  debate,  to  accept  the  Bing- 
ham amendment  to  my  amendment, 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  concur  with  the  con- 
cerns that  have  been  expressed  with 
reference  to  possible  dilatory  tactics.  I 
think  It  is  necessaiy  to  shift  the  burden 
of  proof  from  advocates  of  the  open 
meeting  to  advocates  of  the  closed  meet- 
ing. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Bingham  amendment  does  offer  a  good 
opportunity  in  this  respect  in  that  it 
would  not  require  the  presence  of  a 
quorum,  and  it  would  not  require  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

And  yet  of  course  these  devices  are 
always  available  to  people  who  are 
present,  and  who  object  to  proceeding 
without  a  quorum.  I  am  sure  that  noth- 
ing that  anybody  has  said  here  today 
would  indicate  that  we  were  in  favor  of 
proceeding  without  the  existence  of  a 
quorum.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Bing- 
ham i,  does  streamline  the  procedure 
whUe  leaving  the  burden  where  it  should 
be.  and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
Record  in  one  respect.  We  have  been  op- 
erating under  the  so-called  open  rule 
procedure,  both  for  our  open  meetings 
and  for  our  markup  sessions.  I  think  one 
thing  that  many  of  us  agree  on.  and  I 
have  talked  to  many  of  the  Members  in 
the  last  half  hour,  is  that  we  have  had  a 
much  easier  time  getting  a  quorum  when 
the  markup  session  is  going  to  be  open 
than  we  had  before  the  change  in  the 
rules,  when  the  markup  se.ssions  were 
closed. 

There  is  something  very  effective,  ap- 
parently, about  the  presence  of  the  me- 
dia out  there  in  front  of  us  that  seems 
to  stimulate  large-scale,  effective  mem- 
ber attendance  at  the  markup  sessions. 
So  I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  the 
House  ought  to  fear  that  there  is  neces- 
sarily any  correlation  between  open 
markup  sessions  and  lack  of  attendance 
at  those  sessions.  In  fact,  the  correla- 
tion is  quite  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Bingham*,  be 
adopted,  because  I  believe  it  makes  the 
entire  amendment  acceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham),  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  <Mr.  Hathaway)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Bingham)  there 
were — ayes  85,  noes  72. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

P.MU,1AMENTART    INQTTIRT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ls  it  cor- 
rect that  the  vote  we  have  just  had  has 
been  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Bing- 
ham I ,  to  the  original  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  'Mr. 

H.■^THA\VAY.') 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  And  that  the  next  vote  wUl 
occur  on  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Brown  I.  for  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  'Mr. 
Hathaway  1,  as  amended? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  And  then  the  final  vote 
will  be  upon  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  iMr.  Hath- 
away >,  in  whatever  status  thcv  are  in- 
is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  demand  for  tellers. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendments 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  bv  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  '  Mr.  Brown  i  . 
for  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  'Mr.  Hathaway',  as 
amended. 

The  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mame  'Mr.  H.athaway'.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hathaway  and 
Mr.  SiSK. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — aves  102,  noes 
132. 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected 
The  CHAIRAL^N.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  VOTES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  cxf  1946  (2  U  S.C. 
109a(b)),  as  amended  by  section  103(a)  of 
this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  •'The  results 
of  rollcall  votes  taken  In  any  meeting  of  any 
such  standing  committee  shall  be  announced 
In  the  committee  report  on  that  measure  un- 
less previously  announced  by  the  committee, 
and  such  announcement  shall  include  a  tab- 
ulation of  the  vote  cast  m  Javor  of  and 
the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  and  amendment  by  each  member  of 
the  committee  who  was  present  at  that  meet- 
ing.". 

(b)  Clause  27(b)  of  Rule  XT  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"With  respect  to  each  record  vote  by  any 
committee  on  each  motion  to  report  any  bill 
or  resolution  of  a  public  character,  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  against,  the  reporting  of 
such  bill  or  resolution  shall  be  announced  by 
the  committee  and  included  In  the  committee 
report.". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  On 
page  10,  strike  out  lines  3  to  10.  inclusive, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Clause  27(b)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•The  result  of  each  roll  call  vote  in  any  meet- 
ing cf  any  committee  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  that  committee  for  Inspection  by  the 
public'  at  re.isonable  times  In  the  offices  of 
that  committee.  Information  so  available  for 
public  Inspection  shall  Include  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other 
proposition  and  the  name  of  each  Member 
voting  for  and  each  Member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order  or  proposl- 
tlcn.  and  whether  by  proxy  or  In  person,  and 
the  names  of  those  Members  present  but  not 
voting  " 

And  m.ike  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  making  available  to  the  pub- 
lic committee  action  is  an  important  and 
vital  reform.  I  offer  the  amendment  for 
myself  and  for  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  'Mr.  Stafford' 
and  for  58  other  cosponsors.  They  are: 
Messrs.  Adams,  Anderson  of  California, 
Bfall  of  Maryland.  Button,  Clay. 
Clevel.\nd.  Cohelan.  Conyers.  Coughlin. 
Culver,  Daddario,  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Dellenback.  Dennis,  Eckhardt,  Eil- 
BERC,  Erlenborn,  Willi.am  D.  Ford, 
Fraser.  Harrington.  Hathaw.\y.  Kasten- 
meir.  Koch,  Long  of  Maryland,  Lowen- 
STEiN,  MacGregor,  Matsunaga,  Mayne, 
Meeds,  Moorhead,  Morse,  O'Hara, 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts.  Ottinger. 
Patten.  Pike.  Podell,  Pryor  of  Arkan- 
sas. Reid  of  New  York,  Riegle.  Roth, 
Ryan.  Scheuer.  Schwengel.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin,  Stokes,  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Tiernan,  Van  Deerlin.  Waldie, 
Winn.  Wolff,  Wright.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Reuss.  Helstoski,  Moss,  and 
Ropino. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  rule  on 
the  subject,  which  is  clause  26 (b>  of 
rule  XI.  reads: 

Each  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action.  Such  record 
shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded. 

The  pending  legislation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  language  which  would  be 
stricken  by  pending  amendment,  simply 
provides  that — 

with  respect  to  each  record  vote  by  any 
committee  on  each  motion  to  report  any 
bill  .  .  .  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for, 
and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  against, 
.  .  .  shall  be  announced  by  the  committee 
and  Included  In  the  committee  report. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  what  is  at  issue,  and  although  as 
far  as  the  language  in  the  bill  goes,  it  is 
desirable,  is  not  so  much  printing  In  the 
report  how  the  committee  votes.  Obvi- 
ously if  a  bill  comes  out.  the  majority 
of  the  committee  will  have  had  to  sup- 
port it.  dissenting,  minority  and  supple- 
mental views  are  included  in  the  report, 
and  we  have  a  pretty  fair  and  accurate 
reading  of  what  transpired  in  the  report. 
What  really  is  at  issue,  is  public  avail- 
ability of  information  on  committee 
action. 

Therefore,  the  proffered  amendment 
simply  provides  that  the  roll-call  rec- 
ords which  the  committee  is  now  keep- 
ing would  be  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  public,  at  reasonable  times  in 
the  offlces  of  the  committee. 


Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  very  briefly  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment,  be- 
cause there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  secret 
vote  in  committee  now. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  thank  him  for  his  support. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  this  will  simply  make 
available  to  the  cub  reporters  and  all 
those  what  only  the  favored  reporters 
can  get  now.  I  want  all  the  press  to  have 
an  equal  shot  at  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  clarify  that  the  committee  on  a 
markup  of  an  appropriations  bill — and 
let  us  take  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committee — this  last  year  there  were  126 
separate  items  to  be  voted  on  in  the 
markup.  Would  tlus  require  that  there 
be  a  roUcall  vote  and  record  made  and 
kept  on  each  of  the  126  items? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  proposed  language 
would  not.  That  would  depend  on  wheth- 
er a  rollcall  is  a^ked.  Each  rollcall  vote 
would  be  made  available. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  a  rollcall  were 
requested,  then  that  would  be  the  only 
one  that  would  have  to  be  made  a  matter 
of  record. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCEHjL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  does 
not  provide  then  all  the  rollcall  votes 
would  necessarily  be  published  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  the  bill  or  that  any 
rollcall  vote  would  be?  That  is  stricken. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  language  in  the  bill  is  stricken, 
and  this  is  sub.stituted.  If  a  report  comes 
out  on  the  bill,  it  is  obvious  a  majortiy 
was  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  would  be  discretion- 
ary in  the  committee  v.'hether  those  roll- 
call votes  in  the  committee  would  be  pub- 
lished or  not? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Personally  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  practice  to  report  in  the 
report  how  everybody  voted,  on  the  final 
motion  to  report  out  the  bill.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  issue  here.  The  is- 
sue I  raise  is  simply  the  availability,  pub- 
lic availability  of  rollcall  votes  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  for  his  support. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  In  the 
amendment  which  the  committee  of- 
fered we  thought  there  .should  be.  on  roll- 
call votes,  the  number,  and  that  should 


be  in  the  report.  In  the  Rules  Committee 
we  do  not  care.  We  vote  any  way  up  there. 

Every  time  we  come  up  with  a  bill,  we 
have  a  hard  time  determining  whether 
the  bill  came  out  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee by  one  vote,  or  by  a  vote  of  10  to  4. 
We  always  have  to  get  that  information, 
and  eventually  make  a  statement  on  the 
floor.  Members  like  to  know  that. 

Why  was  that  not  Included,  as  to  re- 
porting the  number  of  votes  when  the 
committee  votes,  so  that  the  Members  will 
know  when  it  comes  out  of  the  commit- 
tee? All  the  other  information  does  not 
have  to  be  in  the  report,  but  the  total 
number  of  Members  voting  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  procedure.  Generally  the  Rules 
Committee  asks  either  the  chairman  or 
the  Member  who  appears  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  to  make  that  designation 
for  the  record.  As  I  say.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  providing  that  the  committee  re- 
port accompanying  a  bill  must  contain 
a  record  of  the  total  vote  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  by  the  committee. 

But  more  importantly,  we  must  by 
adopting  my  amendment  open  to  the 
public  the  votes  and  actions  of  our  com- 
mittees which  heretofore  have  been  kept 
closed  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
and  vital  reform  in  the  rules  of  this 
House  and  will  instill  knowledge  and  con- 
fidence in  the  American  people  whom  we 
serve  and  further  a  great  democratic 
tradition  of  an  open  society. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  do  this  briefly  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment, to  be  clear  exactly  what  we  are 
doing. 

Again,  I  have  no  objection  to  being 
recorded.  I  believe  that  most  Members 
have  no  objection  to  being  recorded.  I 
actually  do  not  see  a  great  deal  wrong 
with  the  amendment. 

Let  me  say  this,  however:  This  is 
another  area  in  which  the  committee  did 
a  great  deal  of  soul  searching  in  an  at- 
tempt to  try  to  provide  a  reasonable 
amount  of  information  and,  second,  to 
leave  these  determinations  up  to  each 
committee. 

Actually,  what  the  language  which  the 
subcommittee  is  bringing  to  the  Mem- 
bers does  is  to  provide  that  the  committee 
shall  make  the  determination  as  to  what 
will  be  made  available,  as  to  what  kinds 
of  votes.  The  section  is  intended  to  in- 
foi-m  the  House  and  the  public  about  the 
support  for  and  the  opposition  to  the 
measure  in  the  committee  reporting  it. 
That  is  of  necessity  required. 

At  present  there  is  no  House  rule  about 
announcement  of  committee  votes.  This 
section,  therefore,  of  course  is  a  begin- 
ning in  that  area.  Nothing  'vould  prevent 
the  individual  Members  from  making 
their  votes  public  at  any  time,  as  exists 
today.  Nothing  in  the  section  would  pre- 
vent the  committee  from  announcing 
who  voted  for  and  against  reporting  a 
measure,  If  the  committee  so  wishes.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  section  would  pro- 
hibit announcing  a  vote  on  any  matter 
before  the  committee  if  the  committee 
wishes  to  do  so. 
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In  essence  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  position  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  took  in  this  instance 
was  to  require  certain  additional  report- 
ing not  heretofore  required  by  the  rules 
and,  second,  to  leave  rather  broad 
authority  to  the  committee  to  make 
additional  information  available  to  the 
public. 

As  I  understand  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  I  see  little  or 
no  reason  to  object  to  it.  The  problem, 
of  course,  is  that  we  would  hope  again 
that  we  would  not  require  so  much  in- 
formation, so  much  material,  so  many 
records  that  it  would  tend  to  bog  down 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

As  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smiths  noted  a  while  ago,  there  are 
times  when  there  are  many,  many  votes 
taken;  some  by  division,  some  by  voice, 
some  by  record  vote  on  some  of  the  very 
large  bills,  and  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  appropriation  bills  where  many 
items  are  considered.  To  the  extent  this 
would  become  onerous  it  could  be  detri- 
mental to  the  work  of  the  committee. 

As  I  say,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
reporting  of  the  vote  and  who  voted  how. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  before  the  gentleman  accepts 
the  amendment  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Rules  Committee  often 
does  inquire  as  to  how  the  Committee 
voted  on  reporting  a  bill  and  the  chair- 
man is  often  embarrassed  in  not  having 
that  vote  readily  available.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  included  a  provision 
that  this  vote  be  in  the  committee  report. 
So  I  hope  the  gentleman  offering  the 
amendment  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  would  accept  an  amendment 
which  would  state  that  the  vote  on  re- 
porting the  bill  must  be  Included  in  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
cosponsor  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  *Mr. 
Pascelli  and  the  58  others  who  have 
joined  in  bringing  this  amendment  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  shall  not  take 
the  5  minutes  which  are  available  to  me 
in  the  light  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
temper  of  the  House  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  however,  mv 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It  provides  for  the 
first  major  reformation  of  the  legislative 
process  in  Congress  since  the  Legislative 
Reorjanization  Act  of  1946.  It  is  a  good 
bill  and  all  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  produce  it  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated. This  amendment,  offered  bv  mv 
colleagues  and  myself,  strikes  out  lines  3 
through  10  on  page  10  of  the  committee 
bill  and  provides  that  there  be  added  to 
rule  XI.  clause  27b,  the  following: 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  3  to  10,  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


(b)  Clause  27(bi  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUovrtng: 
"The  result  of  each  roll  caU  vote  in  any  meet- 
ing of  any  committee  shall  be  made  available 
by  that  committee  for  Inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  In  the  offices  of 
that  committee.  Information  so  available  for 
public  Inspection  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other 
proposition  and  the  name  of  each  Member 
voting  for  and  each  Member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order  or  proposi- 
tion, and  whether  by  proxy  or  In  person,  and 
the  names  of  those  Members  present  but  not 
voting." 

Rule  II-27B  presently  reads : 
Each  committee  shall  keep  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  all  committee  action.  Such  record  shall 
include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question 
on  which  a  record  vote  le  demanded. 

Very  simply,  this  amendment  makes 
the  record  of  rollcall  votes  in  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House,  available 
for  public  inspection  at  reasonable  times 
in  committee  offices. 

There  is  no  requirement  for  new  rec- 
ords to  be  kept.  No  additional  adminis- 
trative duty  is  imposed  upon  committees 
since,  as  I  have  noted,  the  records  of 
rollcall  votes  in  committees  are  already 
required  to  be  kept. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
for  Congress  to  operate  as  openly  as  pos- 
sible. Secrecy,  where  it  is  unnecessary, 
unnecessarily  alienates  the  public. 

In  Congress  where  enormous  numbers 
of  bills  are  introduced  each  year,  the 
work  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  are  of  paramoimt  importance. 

Any  American  voter  and  taxpayer, 
who  wants  to  understand  how  bills  have 
been  passed,  how  money  has  been  au- 
thorized for  programs — and  spent,  how 
h;>  representatives  have  voted  in  the  first 
truly  important  instance,  needs  to  know 
what  the  rollcall  votes  have  been  in 
committee. 

Eacli  voter  has  a  stake  in  this  amend- 
meni,. 

The  'oetter  informed  our  Nation's  elec- 
torate is  about  the  operations  of  Con- 
gress which  can  properly  be  disclosed,  the 
greater  faith  the  public  wUl  have  in 
Congress.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  \VYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bi- 
partisan amendment  to  require  the  dis- 
closure of  rollcall  votes  on  measures 
and  matters  in  House  committees  is  both 
of  singular  importance  in  creating  a 
more  efficient  and  democratic  House  pro- 
cedure, and  of  general  importance  in  re- 
establishing the  high  level  of  credibility 
so  nece-ssary  in  a  truly  representative 
Congress.  The  bipartisan  support  of  the 
amendment  speaks  well  for  the  fact  that 
both  parties  recognize  and  are  willing  to 
act  upon  the  need  to  improve  the  image 
of  the  House:  an  image  which  has  di- 
rectly resulted  from  the  antithesis  of 
representative  government — secrecy. 

The  evils  of  congressional  secrecy  have 
not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  public,  and 
the  pressures  for  maximum  openness, 
and  credibility  are  manifested  in  the  me- 


dia, in  our  correspondence,  and  in  the 
mood  of  our  society. 

There  have  been  many  ideas  put  forth, 
both  in  the  past  and  m  this  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  which  propose  to  reduce  the 
dangerous  level  of  secrecy,  however  the 
effectiveness  of  many  of  these  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  provision  in  the 
bill  requiring  that  only  vote  totals  be 
made  public  by  committees  is  meaning- 
less. It  will  be  of  little  benefit  in  m- 
stilling  increased  responsibility  in  com- 
mittee members,  nor  will  it  serve  any 
purpose  in  eliminating  the  aura  of  se- 
crecy so  greatly  feared  in  our  society.  It 
is  a  halfway  measure  which  continues  to 
deprive  our  constituents  of  their  right  to 
know  of  their  Representative's  opinions 
and  decisions.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  voting  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
made  public  since  recorded  floor  votes 
comprise  such  a  small  portion  of  legis- 
lative decisions.  We  must  open  our  doors 
and  afford  the  public  the  full  measure 
of  their  right  to  see  how,  and  if,  they  are 
being  represented. 

This  Eimendment  is  specifically  de- 
signed not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  also  for  each  individual  Repre- 
sentative. Our  knowledge  of  the  climate 
of  committee  opinion  on  a  report  is  of 
value  to  all  of  us.  and  that  value  can 
only  be  enhanced  by  granting  access  to 
the  pubUc  of  the  voting  record  of  our 
committees.  This  amendment  will  make 
the  record  of  committee  votes  available 
to  all.  Our  constituents  would  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  consideration  given  to  particular 
matters  in  commltee.  Tlie  thrust  of  H.R. 
17654  is  to  give  the  public  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  obser\e  the  operations  of  Con- 
gress at  a  time  in  history  when  such 
operations  are  being  questioned  and  crit- 
ized,  and  this  aniendment  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  this  admirable  motivation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  also  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  tliis  amendment 
and  hope  it  will  be  overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  one  further 
point  that  tliis  amendment  will  not  add 
to  the  committee  work,  because  the  rec- 
ords that  are  required  are  alreadi'  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  a  significant  differ- 
ence between  this  amendment  and  the 
Hathaway  amendment  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  Hathaway  amendment  you 
were  dealing  with  the  working  process 
and  you  were  up  against  the  difficulty  of 
actually  working  and  legislating  and 
drafting  a  bill  with  lobbyists  in  your  lap 
and  the  press  beating  down  your  neck, 
whereas  here  we  are  dealing  with  the 
question  of  making  public  the  results 
when  that  process  is  finished,  which  i.s 
quite  a  different  thing,  and  a  thing  of 
which  the  public  Is  definitely  entitled  to 
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have  knowledge?  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  it  is  a  significant  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman,  who  is  also  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  derive  a  great  deal  of 
personal  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  supporting  the 
amendment  offered  here  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Fascelli 
because  about  15  years  ago  the  two  of  us 
launched  an  effort  under  a  special  sub- 
committee on  information,  and  we  bore 
down  upon  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  of  this  Government  for 
fuller  disclosure. 

Now,  finally,  we  are  going  to  give  the 
public  access  to  information  about  some 
of  the  most  important  actions  w-hich 
Members  of  this  body  are  called  upon  to 
take,  the  votes  cast  in  committee,  the 
votes  cast  where  they  really  count. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  supposed  to 
keep  the  records  anyway.  All  this  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  provide  that  they  will  be 
publicly  available.  It  seems  to  n^e  that 
that  is  the  bare  minimum  we  should  dis- 
close, if  we  are  responsible  to  the  people 
who  send  us  here  to  exercise  their  power 
and  to  speak  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and  the 
opening  of  these  important  records  to 
public  inspection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  support  of  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  address  myself  to  one  of 
the  remarks  that  has  been  made  in  terms 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  delibera- 
tions in  committee  and  the  horrors  that 
would  then  result  if  such  disclosure  is 
made  as  has  been  suggested  by  some 
Members  here  today. 

I  can  imderstand  and  sj'mpathize  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  his  desire  that  information 
that  may  be  deleterious  to  the  Nation 
if  it  is  understood  by  people  who  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  this  Na- 
tion, ought  to  be  taken  in  closed  session. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  clo.se  the 
other  committee  meetings  because  of  in- 
formation that  might  become  available 
d)  the  people  when  we  are  not  seeking 
to  protect  the  Nation's  interest,  but  the 
individual  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
public  knowing  what  he  is  saying,  know- 
ing what  he  is  talking  about  and  knowing 
how  he  arrived  at  that  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  particularly  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  we  have  to  be  pro- 
tected from  lobbyists:  that  if  lobbyists 
know  how  we  vote  and  discuss  matters 
in  closed  hearings,  that  they  might  use 
that  information  against  us.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Member  who  made  that  sug- 
gestion did  not  direct  it  at  his  own  in- 
ability to  face  such  a  disclosure  but  di- 
rected it  to  all  Members — an  implication 
I  personally  find  demeaning. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Let  me  interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman and  observe  that  the  lobbyists 
know  more  about  what  goes  on  in  the 


committees  than  any  other  group  on  the 
Hill,  in  my  judgment.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  them  knowing  about  it  because  I 
sei-ved  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Waldie)  in  the  Legislature 
of  California  where  we  had  no  closed 
meetings,  neither  for  markups  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  just  in 
closing,  I  wanted  to  make  that  point 
also  and  what  seems  so  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia Membere  who  came  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia Legislature  is  that  there  was 
never  a  closed  committee  hearing  in  that 
body  and  it  did  not  bring  about  the 
terrible  results  that  have  been  suggested 
on  the  floor  here  today  if  we  followed 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  MOSS.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  created  a  model  legislature. 

AMENDMENT    OFFF.HtD    BY     MR.    SMITH    OF    CALI- 
FORNIA TO   THE  AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR. 

F.ASCELL 

Mr.  SMira  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  i  Mr.  Fascell  i  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Fascell:  At  the  end  thereof,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: •With  respect  to  each  record  vote 
by  any  committee  on  each  motion  to  report 
any  bill  or  resolution  of  a  public  character, 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  and  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  against  the  re- 
porting of  .such  bill  or  re.'solutlon  should  be 
Included  in  the  committee  report." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  identical  language  on 
page  10  of  the  committee  amendment 
with  the  exception  of  the  five  words  at 
the  end:  those  are  scratched  out,  but  the 
other  language  is  in  there,  so  that  the 
total  number  of  votes  for  and  against 
will  be  put  in  the  committee  report  so 
that  the  Members  reading  the  commit- 
tee report  will  know  how  this  particular 
bill  v.as  reported  out  by  vote. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Fascell  i  had  added  his  to  ours,  I  would 
not  have  to  do  it,  but  he  has  stricken 
out  lines  3  to  10.  so  the  whole  commit- 
tee amendment  is  out,  and  this  is  the 
only  way  I  can  get  it  back  in. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
in  the  earlier  colloquy,  I  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  srlad  to  say  that  I  would  ap- 
prove of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
.gentleman  from  California  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  also. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  concur  in  his  language. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  any  number  of  times 
I  will  vote  to  report  out  a  bill  from  our 
Appropriation  Committees  on  which  I 
have  reservation  on  several  items,  but  in 
order  not  to  delay  the  legislative  process 
I  vote  to  report  out  the  bill,  but  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  considered  that  in  voting 
out  a  bill  that  I  am  in  favor  of  every 
particular  item  in  that  legislative  meas- 
ure. 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  There  would 
be  no  names  listed.  This  would  be  just 
the  total  number  for  and  against,  so  that 
we  will  know  whether  it  came  out  by  one 
vote,  three  votes,  or  how  many  were 
for  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith  i  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell),  as 
amended. 

PARLIAJ.LENTARV    INCJl'IRY 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
are  voting  on  now  is  the  language  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  to  which 
has  been  added  another  phrase  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith),  dealing 
with  the  printing  of  the  results  in  the 
reports? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  California  that 
the  Committee  now  will  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  ,  as  amended 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FILING    or   COMMITTEE    REPORTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  133(c)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190a  (c) )  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "each  such  commit- 
tee" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  (except 
the    Committee   on    Appropriations) "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  case  may  be,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  such  com- 
mittee upKsn  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  CMnmlttee  shall  be  filed  with- 
in seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not   In  session)    after 


the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  and 
signed  request  of  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon 
the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the  cl«rk  of 
the  committee  shall  transmit  Immediately  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  notice  of 
the  filing  of  that  request.". 

(b)  Clause  27(d)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(d)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing subparagraph : 

"(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed  within 
seven  cajendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit 
immediately  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  apply  to  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  with  respect  to 
the  rules,  Joint  rules,  or  order  of  business  of 
the  House  or  to  the  reporting  of  a  resolution 
of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  head  of  an  execu- 
tive department.". 

PROXY    VOTING 

Sec  106.  (a)  Section  133(d)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190a(di )  is  amended — 

iD  by  striking  out  "any  such  committee" 
and  inserting  iii  lieu  thereof  "any  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  (except  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations)  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  vote  of  the  committee  to  report 
a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  present.  No  vole  of 
any  member  of  any  such  oomniitice  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by 
proxy  if  rules  adopted  by  such  committee 
forbid  the  casting  of  votes  for  that  purpose 
by  proxy;  however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted 
for  such  purpose  except  when  the  absent 
committee  member  has  been  informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  Is  being  recorded  and 
has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so 
recorded.  Action  by  any  such  committee  in 
reporting  any  measure  or  matter  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  constitute  the  ratification  by  the  com- 
mittee of  all  action  theretofore  taken  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter,  including  vote.s  taken  upon  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  or  any  amendment  thereto,  and 
no  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect  to 
that  measure  or  matter  on  the  ground  that 
such  previous  action  with  respect  thereto  by 
such  committee  was  not  taken  in  compliance 
with  such  requirements.  Whenever  any  such 
committee  by  rollcall  vote  reports  any  meas- 
ure or  matter,  the  report  of  the  committee 
upon  such  measure  or  matter  shall  include 
a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  of 
and  the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to  such 
measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of  the 
committee.  Nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  abrogate  the  power  of  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  adopt  rules — " 

"(1)  providing  for  proxy  voting  on  all 
matters  other  than  the  reporting  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  or 

"(2)  providing  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  for  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  any  action  other  than  the  report- 
ing of  a  measure  or  matter.". 

(b)  Clause  27(e)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"No  vote  by  any  member  of  any  committee 
with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter  mav  be 


cast  by  proxy  unless  such  committee,  by 
written  rule  adopted  by  the  committee,  per- 
mits voting  by  proxy  and  requires  that  the 
proxy  authorization  shall  be  In  WTiting,  shall 
designate  the  person  who  is  to  execute  the 
proxy  authorization,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a 
specific  measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto,". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SCHWENGEL 

Mr.  SCHWEJNGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schwencel: 
On  page  13,  strike  out  lines  15  to  24.  in- 
clusive, and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(bi  Clause  27(et  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'No  vote  of  any  member  of  any  committee 
with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter  m:iy 
be  cast  by  proxy.'." 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  an- 
other area  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  not  sufficiently  considered  in  my 
view  has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  proxy 
voting. 

The  Rules  Committee  proposal  would 
basically  "legalize"  tlie  present  custom 
and  usage  with  respect  to  proxy  voting, 
and  arguably  it  does  limit  somewhat  the 
scope  of  proxies  which  may  be  issued. 

This  is  a  step — and  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  However,  we  live  in  an  age 
which  calls  not  for  timjd  steps  but  I'ather 
for  bold  strides. 

The  bold  stride  which  I  am  proposing 
in  my  amendment  is  to  eliminate  all 
proxy  voting  in  the  committees.  Without 
question,  the  bulk  of  the  truly  significant 
legislative  decisions  made  by  the  House 
are  made  in  the  committees.  With  435 
Members,  it  would  be  impossible  to  op- 
erate with  any  other  arrangements.  We 
simply  must  rely  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
judgments  of  our  colleagues  who  serve 
on  the  various  committees.  However,  it 
follows  logically  that  if  we  are  to  place 
such  heavy  reliance  on  the  committee 
members,  they  should  be  present  in  per- 
son to  listen,  to  debate,  discuss,  and  vote 
on  the  various  legislation  being  consid- 
ered by  the  committee. 

There  are  no  provisions,  nor  should 
thei-e  be.  for  voting  by  proxy  on  the 
House  floor.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
votes  cast  in  committee  are  often  far 
more  important  than  those  cast  on  the 
floor.  This  is  especially  true  hei-e  on  the 
House  side.  In  order  to  assure  full  debate 
and  consideration  of  legislation,  all 
Members  should  be  present  in  person 
when  the  committee  meets. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  force 
Members  to  attend  all  sessions  of  the 
committees,  including  hearings,  it  is  not 
too  great  burden  to  require  their  pres- 
ence when  legislation  is  being  voted  on. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  all  votes  on  the  legis- 
lation and  other  matters  before  the  com- 
mittee, not  just  the  vote  reporting  out  a 
bill.  If  necessary,  committee  assignments 
and  scheduling  of  hearings  could  be  re- 
organized to  avoid  conflicts. 

Proxy  voting  tends  to  add  to  the  cloud 
of  suspicion  hanging  over  the  Congress. 
Use  of  proxy  voting  on  important  bills 
effectively  gives  up  a  Member's  voice  in 
many  instances  and  adds  to  the  appear- 
ance of  secrecy  that  we  are  accused  of 
too   often — and    I   think   falsely — even 


though  there  may  be  no  basis  in  fact 
for  such  an  attitude. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  mj^  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  bold  stride  toward  a  bet- 
ter and  more  effective  Congress  by  elim- 
ination of  pro.xy  voting. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Schwenoel' 
is  aiming  at.  It  is  a  problem  some- 
times. When  I  came  t  o  Congress  a 
few  years  ago — and  I  had  not  been  here 
as  long  as  Mr.  Schwencel  liad— I  had 
the  same  opinion  he  has,  but  experience 
has  taught  me  that  sometimes  proxies 
are  necessary,  and  I  would  hoiJe  tliat  we 
would  sustain  the  committee  position  at 
this  time  on  this  particular  committee 
amendment.  I  think  the  committee  has 
done  a  very  responsible  job  in  tieing 
down  the  proxies  so  they  would  be  more 
specific  and  so  there  would  be  no  abuse 
of  the  proxy  system. 

I  do  have  a  question  for  the  commit- 
tee tD  help  interpret  the  conunittee  lan- 
guage, and  I  would  like  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  .subcommittee  chairman 
'Mr.  SisK)  if  I  may  at  this  time,  the 
author  of  this  legislation.  In  interpreting 
the  words  "measure  or  matter  "  on  line 
18,  and  the  words  "measure  or  matter" 
on  line  23, 1  would  asstune  that  the  word 
"matter"  would  include  such  procedural 
matters  as  motions  to  adjourn,  motions 
to  recess,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  intei-pretation? 

Mr.  SISK.  Basically  that  would  be  cor- 
rect. In  other  words,  for  example,  mo- 
tions to  table.  The  gentleman  knows  and 
understands  what  "measures"  refers  to. 
A  matter  would  be  other  procedural 
questions  involved  in  connection  with  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  the  question  I 
had.  and  the  aiiswer  confirms  my  behef 
in  the  intended  meaning  of  those  words. 
I  respectfully  ask  the  committee  to  sus- 
tain the  Rules  Committee  and  to  vote 
against  the  Schwengel  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man says  his  experience  leads  him  to 
vote  against  this  amendment,  saymg  it 
is  so  because  it  is  so.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  elucidate  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  opposing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  is  a  committee 
meeting  going  on  right  now,  and  I  am 
on  the  floor.  I  found  it  necessary  to  em- 
power a  member  of  that  committee  with 
a  proxy  this  afternoon,  and  it  is  a  very 
specific  proxy.  Sometimes  that  does  oc- 
cur. There  are  time.s  when  a  Member  is 
temporarily  ill.  and  he  has  heard  the 
debate  on  the  matter,  and  he  handles  it 
very  properly. 

I  think  in  the  Fascell  amendment  w'e 
adopted  just  a  while  ago,  we  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  removing  any  abuse 
in  this  matter,  because  the  Fascell 
amendment  required  that  in  those  record 
votes  in  the  committee  it  should  show 
whether  the  person  voted  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  so  if  someone  begins  to  abuse 
the  proxy,  it  is  going  to  show  up  in  the 
record  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  speaks  of  a 
committee  that  is  in  session  at  this  time. 
If  the  committee  is  in  session,  the  proxy 
is  not  recorded  unless  the  committee  does 
vote,  unless  anybody  does  object. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Does  this  not  minimize  the 
gentleman's  argument  considerably? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Oh,  no.  I  would  like  to 
be  recorded  in  this  committee  right  now, 
and  I  am  being  recorded  as  present,  I 
understand,  but  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible to  be  in  two  places  at  one  time. 

Mr.  KYL,  If  it  is  simply  a  desire  to  be 
recorded,  could  it  not  be  done  such  as  is 
done  on  tlie  floor  when  we  have  a  pau- 
ing? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  would  not  be  pos- 
sible. My  vote  would  not  count.  There 
are  other  committees.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  required  to  meet  while 
tiie  House  is  in  session.  Then  people  are 
temporarily  ill  or  temporarily  away  from 
Washing  ion.  away  from  the  Capitol.  As 
I  said,  in  the  Fascell  amendment  adopted 
jiust  a  few  minutes  ago,  whether  a  person 
voted  in  person  or  by  proxy  is  going  to 
show  in  the  minutes  of  the  committee 
meeting.s,  which  will  now  be  public 
record,  and  any  abuse  can  be  cured  in 
that  v.ay. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  do  not  tiiink  his  argu- 
ment carries  equal  weight  with  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  offered 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  It  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. I  think  any  abuses  in  proxies  have 
been  cured  by  amendments  pre\iously 
adopted.  I  thmk  the  Rules  Committee 
has  done  a  veiT  fine  job. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor,  does 
not  permit  proxies.  It  has  never  per- 
mitted proxies.  I  might  say  we  get  along 
pretty  well. 

Hov^ever.  the  matter  of  proxies  and  the 
practice  of  using  them  in  legislative 
committees  has  long  been  with  us.  Tlie 
committee  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  consideration  to  this.  After  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  effort  we  brought  in 
the  language  now  before  us,  which,  if 
adopted,  will  no  longer  permit  the  gen- 
eral proxies.  They  will  have  to  be  spe- 
cific. We  feel  that  pretty  well  finishes 
any  abu.se  of  the  use  of  proxies. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  just  in- 
dicated, the  matter  of  reporting  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  committees  would  tend  to 
stop  the  so-called  violations  by  members 
who  are,  let  us  say,  dilatory  about  being 
in  attendance. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  who  are  now 
raising  some  question  about  this — and  I 
would  iiope  that  they  would  con'ect  me 
if  this  statement  is  not  entirely  correct — 
that  oar  committee  received  not  one  sin- 
gle word  of  testimony  over  a  period  of  the 
last  17  months  or  thereabouts  in  support 
of  such  an  amendment  as  that  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  In  this  mat- 
ter I  am  sure  Members  of  the  House 
know  we  received  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony, both  in  writing  and  In  hearing 
many  witnesses,  and  generally  It  was 
our  understanding  that  the  Members  of 


the  House  supported  control  and  restric- 
tion and  limitation  on  proxies.  That  is 
what,  of  course,  the  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  do,  but  we  have  not  attempted 
to  outlaw  proxies  in  their  entirety,  which 
I  think  uniortiuiately  would  create  some 
real  problems. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment vvill  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R 
Fgrd> . 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  suspect  my 
own  personal  views  are  based  on  or  pred- 
icated on  my  own  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
where  proxy  voting  is  never  authorized. 
That  committee,  in  my  opinion,  operates 
effectively  and  does  its  job  without 
proxies. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  existing  situation.  You  have 
tightened  up.  You  have  limited  the  utili- 
zation of  proxies  in  a  committee. 

There  is  one  further  restriction  which 
I  believe  could  have  been  included,  al- 
though the  other  restrictions  do  tend  to 
enforce  a  great  improvement.  I  believe 
you  could  have  limited  a  proxy  to  a  single 
meeting  of  the  committee.  'Tliat  would 
have  voided  the  .^specific  proxy  beyond 
one  single  meeting  of  the  committee. 

You  have  made  a  number  of  improve- 
ments, but  a  proxy  can  be  caiTied  over 
under  the  committee  recommendation  so 
long  as  it  relates  to  the  same  subject 
matter  or  the  same  issue. 

I  do  believe  that  eveiy  committee,  if 
it  gets  into  the  habit  or  custom  of  op- 
erating witiiout  proxies,  can  do  its  work 
without  the  proxy  privilege.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  on  which  the  gentleman 
from  Califonna  serves,  operates  without 
any  proxy  authority.  So  two  of  the  19  or 
20  committees  of  the  House  currently 
operate  without  any  proxy  privileges 
whatsoever,  and  I  believe  both  of  those 
committees  operate  very  effectively. 

I  commend  the  committee  bill.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  great  improvement,  but  I 
believe  in  the  long  run  the  Hoase  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  its  committees  would  be 
a  lot  better  off  if  we  had  no  proxy  voting, 
period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  nece.ssary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  frentlemun  from  California  (Mr. 
S:sK  1 .  why  the  Rules  Com.mittee  does  not 
vote  proxie.'s';' 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcnn  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  the  procedures 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  were  adopted 
a  long  time  before  I  arrived.  I  accepted 
the  rules  of  the  game  when  I  arrived 
there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  this  is  the  best 
recommendation  the  House  could  have 
for  the  nonvoting  of  proxies:  but  go  right 
ahead. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  I  believe  I  might  shed 
some  light  on  this. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  adoption  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  its  first  set  of 
rules,  which  was  not  very  many  years 
ago,  when  it  brought  itself  into  com- 
pliance with  the  House  rule  that  requires 
a  regular  meeting  day — which  was  a  very 
few  years  ago — the  question  of  proxy  vot- 
ing came  up.  As  I  remember,  by  quite  a 
narrow  vote  the  Committee  on  Rules  de- 
cided not  to  have  any  proxies.  It  was  a 
controversial  matter.  It  was  decided  by  a 
narrow  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  one  of  those  who  is 
convinced  that  the  use  of  proxies  is  badlj- 
abused.  It  contributes  to  nonattendance 
in  committees,  and  detracts  from  the 
proper  care  in  the  formulation  and  ap- 
proval by  committees  of  good  legislation, 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  well  recognize  the  fact 
that  our  committee  gets  along  pretty 
well,  as  indicated  here,  without  the  use 
of  proxies.  As  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  indicated,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  proceeds  without  proxies. 

However,  as  we  understand  it,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  House  do  use  proxies  and  they  find 
them  to  be  advantageous.  It  was  felt  by 
the  subcommittee  that  this  needed  tight- 
ening up.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
do  tighten  it  up.  'We  feel  this  will  cure 
any  abuse  that  has  occurred  in  the  past 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  proxies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  say  to  my  friend 
from  California  that  I  fail  to  see  where 
he  has  done  a  really  good  job  of  tighten- 
ing up  on  the  use  of  proxies  in  the  bill 
which  has  been  submitted. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  May  I  explain  that  in 
the  Fascell  amendment  that  was  just 
adopted  about  10  minutes  go 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  I  was  here  when 
the  Fascell  amendment  was  adopted  and 
voted  for  it.  There  is  some  relationship 
between  the  voting  of  proxies  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell),  but  it  is  a 
distant  relationship.  They  are  not  even 
kissing  cousins  when  you  compare  the 
purport  of  the  Fascell  amendment  and 
the  voting  of  proxies.  Let  us  not  mix 
bananas  and  walnuts  and  expect  to  get 
the  proper  comparison. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  him  and  the  other 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengeli. 
Instead  of  tightening  up  the  rules  on 
proxies,  what  the  committee  has  done 
is  to  simply  turn  the  job  over  to  the 
staff  to  go  ahead  and  prepare  a  little 
different  form  of  proxy.  That  is  all  it 
means.  'What  we  should  do  is  get  rid 
of  the  proxy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCH"WENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  I  want  to  get  the  chairman's  at- 
tention and  remind  him  that  I  did  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  and  testified 
on  a  number  of  things.  Among  them  was 
proxy  voting,  I  think,  if  you  will  check 
the  Record,  you  will  see  that  that  is  so. 
I  did  appear  on  the  proxy  question  before 
the  committee. 

I  also  want  to  say  those  opposing  it 
are  presenting  some  of  the  best  argu- 
ments for  the  proxy.  It  will  be  sig- 
nificantly improving  the  operation  of  the 
Congress.  As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
said,  the  present  rule  incurs  inattendance 
in  committees.  I  think  the  effect  will  be 
improved. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  motion  of  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwencel),  which  would 
prohibit  voting  by  proxy.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  remarks  yesterday  during  gen- 
eral debate,  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  we  have  for  the  past  8  years  voted 
on  whether  or  not  we  would  permit  proxy 
voting.  I  pointed  out  with  pleasure  that 
in  recent  years  the  committee  vote  per- 
mitting proxy  voting  has  become  increas- 
ingly close. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Schwencel,  has  been 
a  leader  in  those  efforts  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  'Works. 

In  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967  as  reported  to  this  House  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  proxy  voting  was  not  permitted. 
I  served  as  a  member  of  that  joint  com- 
mittee and  in  the  report  we  noted  that 
although  proxies  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  permitting  Members  to  go  on  rec- 
ord when  conflicting  demands  make  it 
difiBcuIt  for  them  to  be  in  committee,  the 
evils  of  the  practice  outweigh  that  ad- 
vantage. The  use  of  proxies  discourages 
committee  attendance.  It  frequently  per- 
mits the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  to  control  a  bill  in  the  face  of 
major  "live"  opposition. 

Our  committee  report  pointed  out  that 
you  cannot  argue  with  a  proxy,  a  proxy 
cannot  consider  an  offered  amendment, 
and  a  proxy  cannot  compromise.  In  our 
report,  we  pointed  out  that  we  cannot 
vote  by  proxy  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Yet.  a  vote  in  a  closely  divided  committee 
may  be  of  more  significance  than  the 
vote  of  a  Member  on  the  floor  on  the 
same  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  under  the  common  law, 
the  voting  by  a  director  or  trustee  by 
proxy  is  forbidden.  In  a  sense,  we  serve 
as  trustees  of  the  political  power  of  the 
people  we  represent.  Insofar  as  we  are 
trustees  in  many  respects,  I  believe  that 
we  actually  are  and  should  be  trustees 
the  voting  by  proxy  is  manifestly  a 
breach  of  such  trust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  today  we 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  before 
us  to  rid  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
this  insidious  practice  which  has  so  long 
served  to  stifle  democracy  in  our  com- 
mittees. We  all  know  the  extent  to  which 
we  rely  on  our  committees.  Yet  in  prac- 
tice our  committees  do  not  always  oper- 
ate by  majority  rule,  "one  man.  one 
vote."  or  even  by  the  will  of  those  present 


and  voting.  I  have  always  resented  hav- 
ing my  votes  in  committees  overridden 
by  ghost  votes.  If  the  House  in  its  wis- 
dom today  sees  fit  to  abolish  the  use  of 
proxies,  it  will  truly  strike  a  vote  for 
good  government.  It  will  give  the  vote  to 
an  important  group  now  disenfranchised 
by  our  outdated  rules — committee  mem- 
bers who  go  to  meetings  and  participate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Schwengel), 
there  were — ayes  71,  noes  54, 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17654,  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Rules  Committee  bringing  this 
bill  before  the  House  for  timely  action. 

During  my  years  of  service  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  changes  in  certain 
areas  are  necessary  to  keep  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House  responsive  to  the 
\ie\vs  of  all.  While  the  debate  over  how 
far  to  go  in  the  direction  of  change  will 
never  cease,  the  key  to  my  support  lies 
in  the  provisions  to  update  and  modern- 
ize certain  archaic  procedures,  and  to 
improve  the  information-gathering  re- 
sources of  the  Congress. 

I  also  support,  and  will  cospon.sor, 
amendments  to  provide  for  record  teller 
votes,  disclosure  of  record  votes  in  com- 
mittee, and  3-day  conference  report  lay- 
overs. Of  particular  importance  is  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  O'Neill,  to  record 
teller  votes  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  This  amendment  alone  will  add 
great  strength  to  this  legislation  as  it  will 
make  sure  that  our  constituents,  and 
indeed  our  colleagues,  wiU  know  the  true 
position  of  Members.  This  assurance 
should  produce  decisions  that  render  a 
more  faithful  reflection  of  the  House 
than  the  previous  situation.  Only  approx- 
imately one-third  of  the  House  member- 
ship consistently  participates  in  non- 
record  votes,  while  85  to  90  percent  ap- 
pears for  rollcall  and  quorum  call  record 
votes.  F\irthennore,  the  amount  of  time 
needed  for  recording  teller  votes  under 
the  O'Neill  amendment  will  be  minimal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  is  before  the  House  at  a 
very  important  time.  In  an  age  of  instan- 
taneous communication,  of  fast  devel- 
oping critical  events  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  of  serious  public  questions  concern- 
ing the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  cope 
with  new  and  intense  pressures,  our  de- 
termination to  improve  and  modernize 
the  functioning  of  the  House  takes  on 
great  meaning.  Especially  to  our  youth, 
some  of  whom  we  enfranchised  just  2 
weeks  ago,  and  some  of  whom  deeply 
question  the  system,  we  can  say,  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  we  have 
strengthened  representative  democracy, 
and  that  we  have  brought  about  orderly 
and  progressive  change  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  meas- 
ure before  the  House  today,  the  Legis- 
lature Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  is 
the  first  major  congressional  reform  bill 


to  be  scheduled  for  floor  consideration 
In  25  years.  Considering  the  long  period 
of  time  between  reforms,  and  the  sweep- 
ing changes  which  have  occurred  in  this 
Nation  during  the  past  quarter  centuiy, 
tliis  legislation  falls  short  of  providing 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  and  far-reach- 
ing reform  necessary  if  the  Congress  is 
to  be  a  truly  democratic  and  responsive 
institution  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  legislatLon,  as  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  including  numerous, 
albeit  modest,  changes  m  House  rules 
and  procedures.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, these  limited  provisions  do  merit 
support.  For  example,  the  bill  Uberalizes 
many  House  committee  procedures,  in- 
creases the  availabihty  of  information  on 
the  Federal  budget,  expands  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  increases  staff- 
ing for  the  minority  party,  and  e.stab- 
lishes  a  Joint  Committee  on  Data  Proc- 
essing. 

More  specifically  on  Uie  question  of 
committee  procedures,  the  legislation 
would  allow  Members  3  days  after  a  bill 
is  ordered  reported  to  file  additional  or 
minority  views  provided  they  give  no- 
tice of  an  intention  to  do  so.  It  would 
require  notice  to  the  public  of  committee 
hearings  at  least  1  week  in  advance  and 
permit  the  minority  party  at  least  part 
of  1  hearing  day  to  present  witnesses  of 
its  own  choosing.  Committee  reports 
would  be  required  at  least  3  days  before 
floor  coiisideration.  In  the  case  of  ap- 
propriations bills,  hearings  would  also 
have  to  be  available.  The  ranking  mem- 
bers would  be  permitted  to  preside  over 
committee  meetings  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman  and  the  chairman  would  be 
required  to  file  reports  on  bills  after  a 
request  by  the  committee  majority  to  do 
so. 

A  wide  range  of  ame:idments  wUl  be 
offered  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act.  Manj-  of 
these  proposals,  most  of  whiclr  enjoy 
bipartisan  backing,  arc  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  meritorious  goal  of  open- 
ing House  procedures  and  activities  to 
pubhc  scrutiny. 

Among  the  most  important  amend- 
mtnts,  to  wliich  I  will  give  strong  sup- 
port, are  the  proposal  to  establish  rec- 
ord teller  votes,  permitting  the  Clerk  to 
record  the  name<;  of  Members  as  they 
pass  through  teller  lines,  and  the  amend- 
ments opening  committees  to  fuller  pub- 
lic view.  The  latter  includes  amendments 
to  open  cormnittee  business  meetings  and 
hearings,  and  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  all  record  votes  in  committees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity this  ■week  to  provide  for  mean- 
ingful reform  of  much  of  the  House's  ac- 
tivity. Overwhelming  support  by  this 
body  for  the  above  amendments  will 
constitute  an  imtx)rtant  step  toward 
making  Congress  a  more  democratic  In- 
stitution. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  much  beauty  in  the  Capitol  Building. 
And  there  is  much  beauty  in  the  institu- 
tion of  Congress  which  is  housed  therein. 
But  just  as  decay  and  deterioration  have 
forced  periodic  repairs  and  renovations 
to  the  building,  we  must  make  repairs 
and  Improvements  to  the  Institution  of 
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Congress  itself.  The  last  significant  re- 
organization of  Congress  was  in  1946 — 
more  than  20  years  ago. 

My  interest  in  the  subject  of  reorga- 
nizing and  modernizing  the  Conarress  be- 
gan in  earnest  with  my  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  studied, 
as  have  all  Members,  many  of  the  varied 
proposals  on  the  subject  of  reorganiza- 
tion. I  have  not  claimed  ultimate  wisdom 
on  the  subject  and  I  shall  be  thankful 
for  whatever  progress  we  are  able  to 
make  in  modernizing  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, I  am  concerned  lest  we  permit  this 
opportunity  to  escape  without  having 
each  done  his  very  best  in  attempting  to 
make  the  most  meaningful  and  stimu- 
lating reforms  in  the  procedures  and  op- 
eration of  the  Congress.  I  think  it  lair 
to  say  that  the  public  at  large  has  been 
familiarized  with  the  operation  of  the 
-■seniority  system  and  other  procedures 
of  the  Congress  and  I  believe  there  would 
be  a  hue  and  cry  of  "whitewash"  over 
any  bill  on  reorganization  which  does 
not  deal  with  the  most  publicized  issues 
of  congressional  reform. 

Whether  it  be  a  rule  or  a  custom, 
seniority  is  an  issue.  A  former  Member 
of  the  House  has  said: 

Even  the  "law  of  the  Jungle"  operates  on 
a  hiclier  level  than  the  "law"  of  seniority: 
the  first  at  le.ist  vork.s  to  assure  survival  of 
the  fittest,  the  latter  oper.ues  only  to  assure 
siu^'ival  of  the  oldest. 

Wliile  I  do  not  wish  to  apply  those 
words  to  any  individual  Members,  I  do 
thiiik  that  a  valid  point  is  made;  and 
that  is  thr'.t  there  is  no  allowance  for  se- 
lection on  bases  or  criteria  other  than 
seniority  imder  the  system  as  practiced. 
There  should  be  a  choice  which  would 
retain  the  benefits  of  experience  and 
length  of  service,  but  which  would  also 
permit  the  taking  into  consideration  of 
other  attributes  and  qualifications.  The 
choice,  furthennore,  should  be  made  by 
those  individuals  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  candidates  for  committee  lead- 
ership. 

Obviously,  the  incumbent  members  of 
a  committee  wao  ha.e  obcived  cue  an- 
other at  close  ran;'e  are  best  able  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  which  of  their 
colleagues  on  the  committee  is  best  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  chairman  or  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  One  other  essential  in- 
gredient in  selection  of  committee  leaders 
is  the  necessity  for  those  leaders  to  work 
closely  with  the  party  leadership  on  the 
floor.  Unquestionablj-,  the  party  leader- 
ship should  have  available  to  it  commit- 
tee leaders  with  whom  they  can  work  in 
harmony  and  cooperation.  Thus  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  should  either  in  party 
caucus  or  by  rule  change,  provide  for  a 
modified  procedure  of  selecting  commit- 
tee leaders.  I  believe  that  the  nominees 
should  be  limited  to  the  top  three  in 
seniority  by  party  on  each  committee; 
that  the  incumbent  committee  members 
should  by  secret  ballot  after  general  de- 
bate, elect  their  own  committee  leader 
by  party;  and  that  the  party  leadership 
be  given  an  afBrmative  or  positive  vote 
and  voice  in  the  selection  process  for 
each  committee. 

I  also  regard  the  regulation  of  lobby- 
ing as  a  prime  source  for  attention  and  I 
resret  that  the  present  bill  does  not  deal 
with  the  subject  directly.  There  should 


be  broadened  coverage  of  those  required 
to  register,  a  more  complete  disclosure  of 
expenditures,  and  a  transfer  of  mainte- 
nance and  publication  of  registration 
records  to  the  Gt^neral  Accounting  Office. 
This  is  an  issue  that  must  be  met  head 
on.  Until  meaningful  procedures  and  re- 
forms are  imposed,  lobbying  will  remain 
one  of  those  words  which  our  con- 
stituents use  with  disdain  or  disrepute.  I 
believe  that  we  can  professionalize  and 
legitimatize  the  lobbying  function,  but 
this  will  never  come  without  requiring  a 
more  open  and  public  treatment  ot  the 
subject. 

I  also  regard  the  existence  of  unnec- 
essan*'  secrecy  as  a  prime  source  of  con- 
cern. It  undermines  the  credibility  of 
Congress  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and 
in  an  age  of  quick  and  thorough  transfer 
of  information  by  the  various  media,  it  Is 
an  anomaly.  Secrecy  undermines  the 
democratic  proco.s.s  and  saps  public  con- 
fidence in  the  House  as  a  resixDnsive  and 
effective  legislative  body.  I  think  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know  what  is  hapi.'cn- 
ing  in  Congress  and  how  Members  vote 
on  major  national  issues.  I  have,  there- 
fore, joined  in  sponsoring  a  series  of 
antisecrecy  amendments  designed  to 
record  how  Members  vote  on  major  is- 
sues both  in  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor,  to  open  committee  hearings  and 
meetings  to  the  press  and  public  and  to 
require  the  availability  of  committee  re- 
ports and  printed  hearings  before  the 
final  House  action  on  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  subject  of  fair  and 
adequate  minority  staffing  of  commit- 
tees was  treated  inadequately  by  the 
Spc:-ial  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Re- 
organization. That  subcommittee  labored 
long  and  hard  and  the  hearing  record  is 
453  printed  pages  and  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  their  efforts,  but  the  princi- 
ple of  fair  minority  representation  is 
rendered  meaningless  by  the  language 
making  prospective  minority  staffers 
subject  to  being  determined  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority — and  I  emphasize 
majority — of  the  committee.  It  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  principle  of  minority 
representation  to  pemiit  a  veto  power  by 
permitting  majority  vote  dismis.sal  of  a 
minority  employee.  If  such  protection  is 
felt  to  be  neces-saiT,  I  would  suggest  it  be 
in  the  form  of  a  two- thirds  or  a  three- 
fourths  vote,  not  a  majority  vote. 

As  I  remarked  earlier  this  year  in  a 
presentation  to  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislative  Reorganization,  I  am 
hopeful  that  their  efforts  will  lead  to  a 
prompt  and  effective  reorganization  in 
1970.  I  said  that  I  certaiiily  hoped  that 
spring  House  cleaning  would  have  an 
added  meaning  this  year.  I  want  the 
House  of  Representative.^,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Member,  to  be  respected  for 
its  fairness,  its  representative  nature,  its 
openness,  and  its  performance,  not  just 
for  its  bean  soup. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  join  in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Siski  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
which  produced  the  bill  before  us.  The 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
contains  any  needed  refonns.  and  thus 
deserves  passage.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  bill  leaves  to  amendment  or 
future  sessions  of  Congress  the  most 


vital  areas  of  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion and  refonn. 

The  changes  this  biU  does  make  will, 
with  few  exceptions,  enhance  the  effi- 
ciency of  Congress  and  encourage  the 
development  of  more  democratic  leg- 
islative procedures. 

The  most  notable  exceptions  is  sec- 
tion 120,  which  adds  a  third  clause  to 
rule  XX.  The  proposed  new  clause  would 
provide  that  nongermane  amendments 
to  a  House  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate 
could  be  knocked  out  on  a  point  of  order, 
unless  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
under  a  suspension-of-the-rules  type  of 
debate  of  40  minutes. 

This  procedure  would  often  make  it 
impossible  for  the  House  by  majority 
vote  to  accept  an  important  bill  exactly 
as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  Thus,  if  it 
had  been  in  effect,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented swift  passage  of  the  vital  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  of  this  year's  ex- 
tension of  that  act.  including  the  18- 
year-old-vote  provision. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
House  should  thus  shackle  itself— 
should  prevent  itself  from  working  its 
will  on  Senate-passed  legislation  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

Ihe  main  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 
posed Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
however,  iie  in  the  areas  it  fails  to  cover, 
rather  than  on  the  changes  it  would  in- 
stitute. Notably  absent  from  the  many 
provisions  of  the  bill,  for  example,  is 
any  provision  affecting  the  election  of 
committee  chairmen.  I  will  introduce  an 
amendment  that  would  limit  the  chair- 
manships of  standing  committees  of  the 
House  to  4  years,  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  vote  to  sijspend 
the  rules. 

The  problem  of  secrecy  in  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  clearly  illustrates  both 
the  strengths  and  omissions  of  the  draft 
bill.  Closed  committee  sessions  are  a  ma- 
jor source  of  public  mistrust  of  their 
elected  officials.  Although  more  than  half 
of  the  hearings  and  meetings  of  the 
House  committees  are  open  to  the  press 
and  public,  most  of  the  closed  sessions  are 
held  by  major  committees.  Indeed,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  holds  all  of 
its  more  than  300  annual  meetings  and 
hearings  behind  closed  doors,  out  of  sight 
of  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill  for  its 
actions.  The  draft  bill  does  provide  that 
committee  hearings  shall  be  open  unless 
otherwise  determined  by  the  member- 
ship, but  requires  only  a  majority  vote 
to  hold  a  closed  session. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  in  committee  for  and 
against  reporting  a  measure  by  record 
vote  must  be  announced  and  included  in 
the  report  on  the  bill.  Although  a  useful 
reform,  the  lack  of  requirement  that  the 
vote  of  individual  Members  be  disclosed 
and  the  fact  that  the  change  applies  only 
to  the  vote  on  reporting  the  bill  and  not 
to  rollcaU  votes  on  amendments  vitiates 
most  of  the  potential  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision. I  intend  to  join  with  others  in 
proposing  an  amendment  to  correct  these 
weaknesses. 

Since  the  House  considers  most 
amendments  to  legislation  while  meet- 
ing as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  con- 
stituents have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
their  representatives  vote  on  most 
amendments.        The        Gubser-O'NelU 
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amendment  to  the  reorganization  bill  to 
authorize  the  recording  of  teller  votes 
if  one-fifth  of  a  quorum  of  Members  so 
demanded  is  probably  the  amendment 
most  badly  needed  to  pierce  the  veil  of 
secrecy  that  now  surrounds  so  much  that 
this  House  does. 

House-Senate  conferences  are  always 
closed  to  the  public,  press,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress.  This  bill  does  not 
alter  the  closed-door  policy  of  House- 
Senate  conferences.  Whether  conferences 
should  be  open  to  the  press  and  public  is 
a  difficult  and  controversial  issue,  but 
some  reform  is  clearly  needed.  Provi- 
sions to  insure  that  conference  reports 
will  be  available  for  some  time  before 
their  consideration  and  disposed  of  at 
the  prearranged  time  would  help  dispel 
the  elements  of  mystery  and  surprise  that 
currently  envelop  the  conference  com- 
mittee process. 

Although  the  availability  of  commit- 
tee reports  and  printed  hearings  of 
measures  before  floor  consideration  is  im- 
proved by  the  bill,  further  refonn  will 
still  be  necessarj'.  The  provision  that  no 
measure  or  matter  can  be  taken  up  in 
the  House  unless  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  available  for  3  calendar 
days — excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
and  holidays — is  beneficial,  but  it  has  too 
many  exceptions  and  may,  in  the  in- 
stance of  appropriations  measures,  prove 
inadequate. 

Other  useful  provisions  in  the  bill  In- 
clude some  provisions  for  the  broadcast 
in  and  telecasting  of  committee  hear- 
ing.s,  allowing  committees  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  without  special  leave, 
the  institution  of  a  budgetary  and  fis- 
cal data  processing  system,  the  increase 
in  professional  staff  of  House  standing 
committees  and  fair  treatment  for  House 
minority  staffs,  the  expansion  and  up- 
grading of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Sen'ice  into  a  Congressional  Research 
Sendee,  and  pronsion  for  a  regular  an- 
nual summer  recess. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  al- 
most 200  years  since  the  Constitution 
was  ratified,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  the  court  system  have 
undergone  radical  changes,  adapting 
themselves  to  the  changing  society  in 
which  they  operate.  Unfortunately,  very 
little  has  been  done  in  this  regard  in  the 
third  coequal  branch  of  our  Government, 
the  Congress.  More  and  more  Members 
of  Congress  are  being  frustrated  by  the 
antiquated  .system  under  which  we  op- 
erate. We  must  immediately  begin  to 
take  advantage  of  the  technological  ad- 
vances now  available  for  our  use. 

As  the  size  of  our  great  Nation  has 
rapidly  increased,  so  has  the  volume  and 
complexity  of  the  legislator's  job.  One  of 
the  most  vital  parts  of  the  Legislative 
^organization  Act  of  1970.  presently 
before  this  body  for  consideration,  estab- 
lishes the  Joint  Committee  on  Data  Proc- 
essing. This  section  of  the  bill  will  per- 
mit committees,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  and  individual  Members 
to  utilize  computer  technology.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  much  needed  and  long  over- 
due development.  I  commend  the  au- 
thors of  this  measure  for  this  clear- 
sighted perception  of  the  vital  need  of 
Congress  for  such  assistance. 
There  are  several  other  reforms  I  deem 


to  be  extremely  necessary.  The  measure 
before  us  deals  with  some  of  them. 

First.  I  believe  firmly  in  the  need  for 
committee  hearings  being  opened  to  the 
public.  H.R.  17654  allows  for  this.  It  also 
requires,  by  amendm.ent,  that  a  record  of 
all  rollcall  votes  in  committees  be  avail- 
able to  the  public.  The  committee  record 
would  include  how  each  member  voted. 
Also,  proxy  voting  in  committees  would 
be  barred  by  this  measure. 

Second,  the  measure  permits  televising, 
radio  broadcasting,  and  still  photograph- 
ing oi  House  committee  hearings,  when 
authorized  by  majority  vole  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  provision  will  play  a  major 
role  in  increasi:ig  public  understanding 
of  the  legislative  process. 

Third,  the  bill  pro\'ides  each  officer  of 
Congress  the  authority  to  determine 
whether  prospective  employees  possess 
the  qualifications  required  for  the  posi- 
tions they  are  to  fill  and  the  authority  to 
remove  or  otherwise  discipline  any  em- 
ployee under  his  supervision.  While  not 
abolishing  patronage,  it  establishes  long- 
needed  restraints  on  the  system. 

Fourth.  I  have  lona  believed  that  the 
Congress  should  make  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  a  more  effective  agent  in 
its  overseeing  of  the  operations  and  ex- 
pe:-iditures  of  the  executive  branch.  This 
measure  establishes  a  budgetary  and  fis- 
cal data  processing  system,  budget  stand- 
ard classification,  and  makes  the  above 
infoi-mation  readily  available  to  Con- 
gress. 

Fifth,  I  have  advocated  in  the  past  a 
curtailment  of  the  committee  chairman's 
life-or-death  power  over  bills.  The  meas- 
ure presently  before  us  does  not  deal 
with  this  much-needed  reform.  It  was 
amended  to  allow  three  members  of  a 
committee  to  file  a  written  request  with 
the  committee  chairman,  requesting  a 
committee  meeting,  and  specifying  the 
business  to  be  considered.  If  the  chair- 
man does  not  schedule  the  meeting  with- 
in 3  days,  the  meeting  may  be  scheduled 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  this  is  one  area  in 
which  the  bill  before  us  is  sadly  lacking. 
Sixth,  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
does  not  deal  with  committee  jurisdic- 
tion and  amendments  to  that  effect  are 
not  being  permitted.  One  further  reform 
I  deem  of  some  importance,  which  would 
have  a  significant  effect  on  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  House  operations,  would 
require  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 
make  its  recommendation  on  a  bill  on  or 
before  21  days  after  the  bill  was  reported 
to  it. 

There  are  many  other  needed  reforms 
that  must  be  adopted  by  Congress  be- 
fore we  can  again  become  the  vital  and 
sensitive  branch  of  Government  intended 
by  the  Constitution. 

Uppermost  in  my  mind  in  this  regard 
is  the  seniority  system.  We  must  learn 
to  utilize  more  effectively  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  younger  Members  of 
the  House.  This  body  must  become  more 
receptive  to  creative  ideas  from  all  Its 
Members.  It  must  develop  a  mechanism 
and  leadership  mentality  which  encour- 
ages, instead  of  stifles,  initiative,  innova- 
tion, and  constructive  dissent.  Failure  to 
realize  these  reforms  will — most  certain- 
ly— lead  to  a  broadening  of  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  leadership  of  the  Congress  and 
the  mainstream  of  American  opinion. 


represented  by  the  legislators  from  dy- 
namic districts. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  and  may  well  be  a 
fundamental  fault  of  our  system  that 
those  who  lead  under  the  seniority  sys- 
tem are  bound  to  represent  districts 
which  are— by  reason  of  their  stabihty 
and  polarity — slow  to  reflect  the  cross 
currents  of  American  society;  while  the 
dynamic  areas  of  America,  with  their 
changing  attitudes  and  orientations  are 
unlikely  to  return  the  same  official  to 
office  time  after  lime.  The  demand  for 
change  originates  in  the  dynamic  areas 
whose  representatives  have  little  senior- 
ity, while  the  bastions  of  the  status  quo 
seem  to  be  represented  by  those  whose 
seniority  insure?  them  of  roles  of  leader- 
ship. Some  way  must  be  found  to  resolve 
this  ailemma.  Continued  failure  to  do  so 
will  give  greater  force  to  charges  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  mainstream  of  American 
opinion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  measure  pres- 
ently before  us  will  cure  all  the  ills  of 
the  pre.sent  congressional  system  of  op- 
eration. I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
Legislati\e  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
is  a  necessary  first  step  towar'^.  what  I 
hope  will  follow:  a  total  and  comprehen- 
sive modernization  of  the  legislative 
process.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  support 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou-e  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
•  H.R.  17654)  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEA\'^  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  bill  H.R.  17654, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Adams)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAD-BASED  PAINT  HEARINGS 

'Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  will  hold  a  2-dav  hearing  on 
July  21-22  on  my  bill,  H.R.  17260.  and 
those  of  other  Members  of  the  House, 
dealing  with  a  Federal  program  for  elim- 
inating the  causes  of  lead- based  paint 
poisoning.  Through  these  hearings  the 
subcommittee  expects  to  ascertain  the 
scope  and  extent  of  this  problem  and  to 
begin  devising  methods  of  helping  local 
officials  remedy  lead-based  paint  hazards 
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and,  in  addition,  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
poisoning  of  thousands  of  children. 

Prom  all  reports,  the  problem  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  is  extremely  wide- 
spread. According  to  an  October  21,  1969, 
article  in  Look  magazine  : 

About  200  kids  die  from  lead  every  year. 
Between  12,000  and  16,000  are  treated  and 
survive  Half  of  these  are  left  mentally  re- 
tarded. Only  about  one  case  In  25  Is  treated. 
This  means  that  every  year,  as  many  as 
400.000  kids  may  be  poisoned,  half  of  them 
ending  up  with  a  permanent  handicap,  like 
behavior  problems  or  Impaired  Intellectual 
ability. 

And.  as  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  has  pointed  out,  lead  poison- 
ing is  basically  a  side  effect  of  dilapidat- 
ed housing.  In  most  cases,  such  poison- 
ing would  not  have  occurred  if  the  Na- 
tion had  ever  achieved  its  1949  goal  of 
eliminating  slum  and  blighted  housing. 

Many  cities  are  taking  steps  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  Chicago,  for  example, 
conducts  a  mass  screening  program  to 
identify  children  who  have  taken  into 
their  system  an  extensive  amount  of 
lead.  Baltimore  forces  landlords  to  re- 
move all  peeling  paint  and  any  tight 
lead  paint  from  chewable  surfaces  below 
a  height  of  4  feet.  However,  the  over- 
whelming evidence  is  that  a  large-scale 
program,  backed  by  Federal  funds,  must 
be  mounted  in  order  to  prevent  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  brain  damage,  which 
directly  results  from  eating  lead-based 
paint. 

The  subcommittee  expects  to  hear 
from  the  principal  governmental  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  problem,  public 
health  oCacials  and  medical  experts,  and 
the  National  Committee  on  Product 
Safety,  which,  I  understand,  has  done 
useful  work  in  this  area. 


CATHOLIC   MINORITY  IN 
NORTHERN   IRELAND 

fMr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  minority  in  North- 
em  Ireland  has  caused  tremendous  In- 
ternational concern.  Although  the  prob- 
lem would  appear  to  be  a  matter  for  in- 
ternal regulation,  the  current  situation 
has  reached  such  terrible  proportions 
that  the  United  Nations  should  rightly 
investigate  the  matter. 

I  have  urged  that  the  U.N.'s  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  conduct  just  such 
an  Investigation.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  body's  Subcommission  on  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities  has  been  considering  such 
action. 

The  conditions  under  which  the 
Catholic  minority  in  Northern  Ireland 
are  forced  to  live,  amounts  to  little  more 
than  slavery.  Basic  human  needs  in 
terms  of  housing  and  job  opportunities 
are  denied.  Civil  rights  for  this  minority 
are  hardly  notable.  Their  lives  are  al- 
most completely  under  the  domination 
and  direction  of  the  English  Protestant 
majority. 

The  British  Government,  in  exercising 
its  national  control  over  the  area,  has 
done  little  more  than  attempt  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  that  effort  has  not  been 


very  successful.  They  have  done  nothing 
to  correct  the  basic  problems  or  even 
to  find  out  what  the  Irish  Catholic 
minority  are  demonstrating  against. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  this  horrible  sit- 
uation. Regardless  of  one's  ancestry,  he 
should  rightly  be  concerned  with  the 
cause  of  human  rights  everywhere.  Sure- 
ly, the  need  to  guarantee  every  human 
being  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  basic  to  our  coun- 
try's commitment  to  world  peace  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  letter  on  this 
subject  at  this  point: 

Congress  of  the  tJNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  13. 1970. 
Her    Imperial    Highness 
Princess  Ashbat  Pahlavi, 
Chairman,    United   Nations   Commission    on 
Human    Rights,    United    Nations,    New 
York,  N.Y. 

Your  Imperial  Highness:  The  plight  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  minority  in  Northern  Ire- 
land has  caused  tremendous  International 
concern.  Although  the  problem  would  appear 
to  be  a  matter  for  Internal  regulation,  the 
current  situation  has  reached  such  terrible 
proportions  that  the  United  Nations  should 
rightly  Investigate  the  matter. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Catholic 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland  are  forced  to 
live  amounts  to  little  more  than  slavery. 
Basic  human  needs  In  terms  of  housing  and 
Job  opportunities  are  denied.  Civil  rights  for 
this  minority  are  hardly  notable.  Their  li\es 
are  almost  completely  under  the  domination 
and  direction  of  the  English  Protestant  ma- 
jority. 

The  British  government.  In  exercising  Its 
national  control  over  the  area,  has  done 
little  more  than  attempt  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  that  effort  h;\s  not  been  very  success- 
ful. They  have  dene  nothing  to  correct  the 
basic  problems  or  even  to  And  out  what 
the  Irish  Catholic  minority  are  demonstrat- 
ing against. 

I  strongly  urge  an  immediate  Investigation 
of  the  matter.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
your  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities 
which  has  Jurisdiction  In  this  area  Is  con- 
sidering such  an  Investigation.  In  my  mind 
such  action  should  be  undertaken  Immedi- 
ately. 

Please  be  so  kind  as  to  keep  me  Informed 
of  your  activity  in  this  matter  and  of  any 
action  your  commission  or  subcommission 
should   take. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mario  Biagci, 
Member  c/  Congress. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME  BILL 
CONDEMNED  BY  MORE  THAN  50 
WASHINGTON  LEGAL  PRACTI- 
TIONERS 

<Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfornia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  23,  1970,  more  than  50 
Washington  legal  practitioners,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  city's  leading  experts  on 
juvenile  law  and  the  juvenile  court,  con- 
demned provisions  of  the  House-pa.ssed 
version  of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  relating  to  juveniles. 

The  group  said : 

'•The  proposed  code  does  not  do  the  Job 
that  Is  needed  to  improve  the  processing  of 
Juvenile  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  District 


of  Columbia  and  to  deal  with  the  serious 
problem  of  offenses  committed  by  Juveniles." 
It  does  not  provide  "even  minimum  proce- 
dural safeguards";  it  does  not  deal  with  the 
major  problem  of  the  staggering  delays  In 
the  Juvenile  process;  and  It  "codifies  many 
outmoded  procedures. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  "are 
insufBcient  to  assure  the  community  of 
prompt  processing  of  cases." 

The  lawyers  singled  out  for  criticism 
the  absence  of  statutory  time  limits  for 
the  completion  of  juvenile  court  proceed- 
ings; the  provisions  transferring  larger 
numbers  of  juveniles  for  trial  in  adult 
court;  abolition  of  the  existing  right  to 
trial  by  jury;  and  the  provisions  for 
confinement  of  juveniles  in  adult  penal 
institutions. 

They  suggest  that  the  proper  remedy 
for  the  failures  of  the  juvenile  system  is 
to  "strengthen  and  improve  the  courts 
and  correctional  institutions"  rather 
than  "to  label  juveniles  as  adults  and  as- 
sume that  this  is  a  solution  to  juvenile 
crime." 

Signers  Include  Charles  T.  Duncan,  for- 
mer Corporation  Counsel;  Mrs.  Patricia 
M.  Wald.  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  ol 
Columbia ;  Prof.  Samuel  Dash,  director  of 
the  Georgetown  Institute  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure  and  chairman-elect 
of  the  section  of  criminal  law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association;  and  some  of 
the  city's  most  prominent  juvenile  court 
practitioners. 

The  following  is  the  complete  text  of 
the  statement,  which  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  peruse  carefully  before  voting  on  the 
conference  report  to  be  considered  short- 
ly by  both  bodies : 

Statement  op  Lawyers  Concerned  with  the 
Juvenile  Court  on  the  Jutentle  Code 
Provisions  of  the  District  of  ColuiiIbia 
Crime  Bill 

We  are  practitioners  knowledgeable  In  the 
field  of  Juvenile  law.  We  have  either  prac- 
ticed In  or  studied  the  problems  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  that  court. 
Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  developments 
In  Juvenile  law  both  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  In  other  Jurisdictions. 

We  are  united  In  our  opposition  to  certain 
of  the  Juvenile  Code  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  presently  pending  before  this  Confer- 
ence Committee.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the 
proposed  code  does  not  do  the  job  that  is 
needed  to  Improve  the  processing  of  Juvenile 
cases  In  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  to  deal  with  the  serious  problem  of 
offenses  committed  by  juveniles.  Many  of  the 
House  provisions  for  a  proposed  juvenile 
code  can  only  be  considered  a  step  backward 
to  an  earlier  age.  The  bill  does  not  provide 
even  minimum  procedural  safeguards  for 
juveniles  coming  before  the  court:  It  does 
not  recognize  or  deal  with  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  court;  and  It  codifies  many 
outmoded  procedures. 

The  House  bill  Is  directly  Inconsistent  In 
several  key  areas  with  the  Model  Family  and 
Juvenile  Court  Act  proposed  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  In  1969,  and  with  the 
Uniform  Juvenile  Court  Act  adopted  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  in  1968. 

We  would  specifically  like  to  address  our 
comments  to  the  following  Issues,  which  we 
consider  of  primary  Importance: 

1 .  the  absence  of  statutory  time  limits 

It  Is  Impossible  to  overstate  the  need  for 
speedy  processing  of  cases  In  a  juvenile  court 
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We  are  faced  with  a  drastic  rise  In  Juvenile 
crime,  yet  there  are  delays  of  many  months 
before  children  come  to  court  for  their  Initial 
appearance  before  a  judge,  and  even  longer 
delays  before  those  chUdren  are  ever  brought 
to  trial.  Disposition  months  or  years  after  the 
crime  means  that  the  legal  process  has  little 
if  any  deterrent  or  rehabilitative  effect. 

The  House  bill  does  nothing  to  alleviate 
this  situation.  It  requires  only  that  a  petition 
be  filed  within  10  days  of  a  complaint  and 
that  a  detention  hearing  be  held  the  next 
court  day  after  taking  a  child  Into  custody. 
These  are  Insufficient  to  assure  the  commu- 
nity of  prompt  processing  of  cases  and  effec- 
tuate the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  reasonable  and 
workable  time  limits  throughout  the  various 
stages  of  a  Juvenile  case.  These  would  es- 
tablish standards  of  performance  to  which 
the  court  must  adhere.  Similar  time  limita- 
tions have  proven  effective  In  speeding  case 
processing  in  other  Jurisdictions,  such  as 
New  Tork,  Illinois,  and  California.  They  have 
been  recommended  by  the  HEW  Model  Fam- 
ily and  Juvenile  Court  Act;  the  ABA  Project 
on  Standards  for  Criminal  Justice;  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  the  New  Juvenile 
raclllty;  the  D.C.  Court  Management  Study 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice;  and  the  D.C.  Crime  Commis.sion 
We  urge  you  to  enact  them  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2.    RIGHT    to    counsel 

Probably  the  single  most  important  right 
for  any  Juvenile  Is  the  right  to  counsel  All 
other  rights  depend  on  counsel  to  assert 
them.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  a  child  should 
ever  be  considered  legally  competent  to 
waive  counsel. 

The  right  to  counsel  section  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  is  both  unclear  and 
too  restricted. 

These  sections  both  provide  that  a  child  is 
"entitled  to  be  represented  by  counsel"  at 
"all  critical  stages",  but  do  not  provide  for 
mandatory  appointment  of  counsel;  nor  do 
they  define  what  constitutes  a  "critical 
stage."  Thus,  the  present  uncertainty  and 
resulting  delay  in  the  appointment  of  coun- 
sel would  be  perpetuated  under  statutory 
sanction. 

A  well  drafted  code  could  go  far  toward 
eliminating  present  administrative  delays  In 
the  appointment  of  counsel  process  as  well 
as  unnecessary  litigation  over,  the  mean- 
ing of  "critical  stage"  by  articulating  a  man- 
datory, non-waivable  right  to  counsel  at  the 
outset  of  the  case,  prior  to  the  Intake  of- 
ficers first  Interview  with  the  child.  Such 
a  solution  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Crime  Commission  and  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cils Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice. 

3.   TRI.AL    OF    JUVENILES    IN    ADULT    COURTS 

The  House  bill  provides  for  automatic 
transfer  of  all  juveniles  16  or  over  accused 
of  certain  serious  felonies  to  the  adult 
courts,  without  a  hearing  on  probable  cause 
as  to  whether  the  juvenile  committed  the 
alleged  offense,  and  without  any  hearing  on 
his  potential  for  rehabilitation.  In  addition, 
for  Juveniles  accused  of  other  felonies,  the 
waiver  age  Is  lowered  to  15.  The  bill  puts 
the  burden  on  a  Juvenile  at  a  waiver  hearing 
to  prove  he  should  not  be  transferred.  No 
Juvenile  waived  to  adult  court  would  ever 
again  come  within  the  Juvenile  court  s  juris- 
diction, even  If  acquitted   of  the  charge. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  a  16  or  17 
year  old  shall  be  aujbmatically  tried  in  adult 
court  only  if  he  has  once  been  adjudicated  a 
delinquent  and  Is  charged  with  a  second  seri- 
ous offense.  It  permits  waiver  of  15  year  olds, 
but  It  leaves  the  burden  on  the  prosecutor 
to  establish  the  need  for  waiver. 

There  has  been  no  showing  that  the  adult 
courts  and  adult  court  Judges  will  be  better 
equipped  than  the  Juvenile  court  and  judges 
to  handle  these  cases;  that  adult  correc- 
tional Institutions  are  better  equipped  than 


juvenile  institutions;  or  that  Juveniles  of 
this  age  will  be  more  amenable  to  ultimate 
rehabilitation  by  being  Incarcerated  with 
adult  criminals  in  adult  penal  Institutions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  adult  courts  are  back- 
logged  and  the  adult  penal  facilities  at  D.C. 
Jail  and  Lorton  are  overcrowded,  while  the 
District  of  Columbia  now  has  an  effective  and 
secure  facility  for  serious  juvenile  offenders. 

In  contrast  to  both  the  House  and  Senate 
bills,  the  HEW  model  act  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  present  District  law— 16  and  17  year 
olds  shall  be  tried  by  the  Juvenile  court  un- 
less waived  after  hearing,  15  year  olds  cannot 
be  waived,  and  waiver  Is  only  permitted  when 
the  court  finds  no  reasonable  basis  to  believe 
that  the  child  can  be  rehabilitated  before 
he  becomes  21.  While  the  HEW  model  act  Is 
preferable  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions, the  Senate  bill  Is  far  superior  to  the 
House  version. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Is  suj)posed  to  be  pri- 
marily concerned  with  supervision,  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  Juveniles.  While  Juvenile 
court  and  Juvenile  correctional  agencies  have 
not  succeeded  In  adequately  carrying  out 
these  purposes,  the  proper  remedy  for  these 
failures  Is  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
courts  and  correctional  Institutions.  This 
win  have  to  be  done  eventually  If  we  ever 
hope  to  rehabllltat*  offenders;  and  we  should 
concentrate  our  efforts  and  our  resources  to- 
ward these  ends,  rather  than  to  label  juve- 
niles as  adults  and  assume  that  this  Is  a  solu- 
tion to  Juvenile  crime. 

4.    RIGHT   TO    TRIAL    BY    JURY 

Both  bills  abolish  the  existing  right  to  a 
trial  by  jury  In  the  Juvenile  Court.  Jury  trial 
may  not  be  InicUlble,  but  the  Jury  is  the 
best  fact-finding  .mechanism  our  system  of 
Justice  has  been  able  to  devise.  In  factual 
disputes  as  to  whether  or  not  a  child  actu- 
ally committed  an  alleged  offense  he,  like  an 
adult,  should  be  entitled  to  Its  safeguards. 

Retaining  the  jury  right  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  basic  philosophy  of  Juvenile 
law  by  giving  as  much  flexibility  as  possible 
In  Juvenile  court  procedures.  The  Jury  right 
would  not  always  be  exercised,  even  as  It  Is 
not  always  exercised  now.  But  at  least  this 
option  should  remain  open  so  that  the  child, 
his  family,  and  his  lawyer  can  decide  the  best 
procedure  for  the  child  In  the  Individual  case. 

Numerous  other  aspects  of  the  House  bill 
are  also  objectionable.  Among  these  are  the 
provisions  authorizing  the  transfer  of  a  de- 
linquent from  a  Juvenile  to  an  adult  penal 
Institution  without  first  providing  him  with 
the  full  procedural  rights  accorded  adults: 
and  those  provisions  authorizing  the  co- 
mlngUng  of  Juveniles  "In  need  of  supervi- 
sion" with  Juveniles  found  to  have  commit- 
ted criminal  acts. 

We  therefore  urge  this  conference  com- 
mittee to  reject  these  backward-looking  pro- 
visions, which  are  no  substitute  for  dealing 
realistically  with  the  serious  problems  of 
Juvenile  crime. 

Lynn  D.  Allan,  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

John  Bartlett,  1776  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Addison  M.  Bcwman,  424 — 5th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sarah  Brown,  1520  Locust  Road,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Joan  Burt.  1822— 11th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Marilyn  Cohen.  Assistant  Dean,  Catholic 
University  School  of  Law. 

Charles  Weslev  Daniels.  424— 5th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

Samuel  Dash,  Professor,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center. 

James  E.  Duggan.  518  Independence  Ave., 
S.E.,  Washington,  DC. 

Charles  T.  Duncan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Elizabeth  Dyson,  3412— 30th  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Frederick  H.  Evans,  666 — 11th  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Mathea  Palco,  639  E  Street,  SJE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Laurence    B.    Flnegold,    424 — 6th    Street, 
N.W..  Washington,  DC. 

Beatrice    Puchs,    5315    Connecticut    Ave., 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 

John  Greacen,  1776  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Theodore  R.  Groom,  1001  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 

John   H.   Harmon.   Ill,   609    Pennsylvania 
Ave..  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Alexander  B.  Hawes,  815  Connecticut  Ave.. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

J.  Patrick  Hlckey,  910— 17th  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Laurence    J.    Hoffman,    1250    Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W..  Washington,  DC. 

Zona  F.  Hostetler,  3011  Albemarle  St..  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Elaine  S.  Kahn.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave., 
N.W..  Washington.  DC. 

Sarel  M.  Kandell.  925— 25th  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

John     Keats.     1200 — 18th     Street,     N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Peter  Kolker,   649   E   Street,   S.E.,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Jane  Lamb,  4600  South  Four  Mile  Run, 
Arlington,  'Va. 

John  D.  Lane.  1001  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Nettle  M.  Lewis.  4714  Llnnean  Ave..  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Irene  Lichtman,  3001  Davenport  St.,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Richard     J.     Medalie.     1001     Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Martin    Mendelsohn,    917    E    Street.    S.E., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Paul   E.   Miller,  Dean,   Howard   University 
School  of  Law,  Washington.  D.C. 

John  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  424 — 5th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C." 

David    Nlblack,    1633     Connecticut    Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington.  DC. 

Joseph  Paull,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave..  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C. 

John  H.  Pickering,  900— 17th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Alice  Popkln,  412— 5th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

David  Povlch.   1000  HUl  Btilldlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

James    Respess,    1028    Connecticut    Ave., 
N.W.,   Washington,   D.C. 

Daniel  A.  Rezneck,  1229  19th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC. 

John  Roney,  7704  Homes  Run  Drive.  Fall* 
Church.  Va. 

Sandra  Rothenberg,  424  5th  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dovey  Roundtree,  1822  11th  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Lawrence  H.  Schwartz.  630  O  Street.  S.E.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Edith  Snethen.  1940  Blltmore  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC. 

James    E.    Starr,    720    20th    Street.    N.W., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Stuart  Stiller,  2016  P  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Robert  Raymond  Twohlg,  424  5th  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington.  DC. 

Patricia  M.  Wald,  107  Qulncy  Street,  Chev7 
Chase,  Md. 

A.  J.  Whalen,  1633  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington.  DC. 

Mary  Wlggers,  412  5th  Street.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Howard  P.  Wlllens,  900  17th  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Peter  H.  Wolf.  412  5th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Richard  B.  Wolf,  36  N  Street,  S.E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Roger  C.  Wolf,  511  4th  Street.  8.E.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Leona  Yurdln.  2515  K  Street.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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THE  DOGPATCH  OLYMPICS 


(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoxise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
article  in  the  June  28.  1970,  issue  of  the 
Sunday  News,  published  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  may  have  more  to  do  with  curbing 
dissension  and  violence  than  any  legis- 
lation we  can  enact  here  in  Washington. 
What  may  seem  strange  to  some  people, 
the  article  deals  with  athletics.  For  ath- 
letics implies  violence,  and  just  how  ath- 
letics could  curb  violence  may  not  be 
apparent  at  first  thought. 

The  event  described  by  the  Lancaster 
Sunday  News  was  one  of  12  summer  con- 
ferences sponsored  by  an  organization 
known  as  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes.  The  program  is  variously  desig- 
nated as  a  Weekend  of  Champions,  or 
The  Dogpatch  Olympics.  Let  extracts 
from  the  Lancaster  Sunday  News  relate 
the  story : 

The  second  annual  Summer  Conference  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes,  held  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  this  past  week, 
was  more  of  a  success  than  even  last  year's 
event,  Captain  BUI  Lewis,  Middle  Atlantic 
Regional  director  announced  before  he  left 
Lancaster  Friday.  The  FCA  staff  kept  the 
schoolboys  on  their  toes  throughout  the  four 
days  In  scenes  such  as  those  (not  in  Record) 
above  where  young  men  get  ready  for  a  ses- 
sion on  Williamson  Field  In  the  Dogpatch 
Olympics;  below  they  get  a  demonstration  of 
goif  shots  from  Jim  Hlskey,  a  former  pro 
tour  golfer  who  now  devotes  much  of  his 
time  to  the  FX^A.  and  a  good  old-fashioned 
tug  of  war  typical  of  the  competition  that 
went  on  nil  week.  Breaks  were  held  during 
the  day  for  "huddles"  in  which  the  boys  dis- 
cussed their  attitudes  and  feelings  to  God 
and  Faith,  and  the  nights  were  taken  up 
■with  inspirational  meetings  in  Hensel  Hall 
which  was  packed  four  straight  nights  by 
the  boys  and  the  staff  and  towns  people.  An 
estimated  attendance  of  500  was  present  for 
the  Conference  from  a  slx-st.nte  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes  Is:  "To  confront  athletes  and 
coaches,  and  through  them  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  with  the  challenge  and  adventure 
of  following  Christ  and  serving  him  through 
the  fellowship  of  the  church  and  in  their 
vocations." 

The  Conference  is  over.  And  the  memories 
win  linger.  For  some  of  the  400  boys  there 
may  be  no  memories  at  all  except  the  fun 
and  the  association  they  had  with  the 
athletes.  Many  of  these  kids  might  never 
have  had  that  except  for  the  FCA. 

"Others,  many  of  them,  we  suggest,  got 
more  than  Just  fun  and  associations  out  of 
the  Conference.  .  .  .  For  some  It  may  well 
have  been  the  start  of  manhood.  And  the 
words  they  spoke  and  heard  here  will  be  on 
their  hearts  forever. 

Bill  Lewis,  the  leader  of  the  confer- 
ence, is  a  Naval  Academy  graduate,  1944. 
He  was  a  No.  1  golfer.  No.  1  squash  player. 
He  carries  five  battle  stars  from  World 
War  II.  In  1968,  after  24  years  service, 
he  resigned  as  a  captain  in  the  Navy  to 
become  Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Di- 
rector for  the  FCA. 

Another  Naval  Academy  graduate,  now 
an  officer  in  the  FCA,  is  Bruce  Bickel, 
class  of  1966.  He  was  varsity  quarter- 
back in  1965:  awarded  the  Thompson 
Trophy,  1966,  given  to  graduating  senior 
who  has  done  most  to  promote  Naval 
Academy  athletics;  "Midshipman  of  the 
Year  1966,"  chosen  by  Annapolis  Jay- 


cees;  president  Naval  Academy  Christian 
Association  1965-66;  battalion  com- 
mander during  his  senior  year;  two  tours 
in  Vietnam,  five  air  medals,  bronze  star. 
Army  commendation,  Purple  Heart.  He 
resigned  from  the  Navy  in  1968  to  take 
up  FCA  work. 

Another  report  outlines  briefly  an 
athletic  conference  at  the  Naval 
Academy : 

Enthusiastically  supported  by  the  Super- 
intendent. Admiral  James  F.  Calvert,  the 
midsiUpmen  FCAers  hosted  68  athletes  and 
coaches  from  FCA  groups  in  Washington  and 
Baltimore  14-15  March  1970. 

LCDR  Tom  Lynch,  officer  representative  of 
the  Naval  Academy  FCA.  fullback  and  cap- 
tain of  the  great  Navy  team  under  Roger 
Stauback  (himself  an  FCAer  down  in  the 
Dallas  region)  worked  with  the  midshipmen 
leadership  to  bring  this  moveable  feast  to- 
gether. 

Bobby  Mitchell,  ex-Washlngton  Redskin, 
Tom  Matte,  Jim  Ward  of  the  Baltimore  Colts. 
Don  Shlnnlck,  new  defensive  coach  Chicago 
Bears,  and  Alan  Pastrana,  Denver  Broncos, 
freely  g.^ve  their  time  to  mAke  It  a  success. 

Inspiration  mixed  with  perspiration  pro- 
vided a  tremendous  time  of  moral  growth 
and  mutual  understanding  for  the  inner  city 
youth  and  the  midshipmen.  Tomorrow's 
le.idership  was  imniea-surably  strengthened 
with  those  winning  qualities  which  will  In- 
sure that  the  last  best  hope  of  earth  will 
never  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  coasider  this  news  of 
the  highest  importance  in  fighting  the 
evils  which  presently  beset  us.  It  ought 
to  be  broadcast  universally. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK— 1970 

I  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr,  Speaker.  July  12 
throush  July  18  this  year  marks  the  11th 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

In  Chicago  the  week -long  observance 
will  end  on  Saturday.  July  18,  with  a 
huge  parade  on  State  Street  in  which 
many  thousands  will  march  in  order  to 
express  their  empathy  and  support  for 
the  unfortunate  men  and  women  .still 
enslaved  in  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Viktors  Viks- 
nins,  able  chairman  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Friends  Committee,  which  is  co- 
ordinating the  events  scheduled  in  ob- 
.servance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Chicago.  My  concrratulations  go  also  to 
all  of  the  hard-workin?  members  of  this 
Committee,  as  well  as  to  our  city  offi- 
cials, to  our  civic  and  business  leaders, 
and  to  all  those  who  are  participating 
in  this  observance  for  their  meaningful 
contribution  to  this  annual  commemo- 
ration of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  we  in 
the  free  world,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
precious  rights  of  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination, do  all  that  we  can  to  give 
hope  and  support  to  thase  captive  na- 
tions that  aspire  to  national  independ- 
ence. By  so  doing  we  give  tangible  evi- 
dence of  our  unrelenting  opposition  to 
oppression  of  those  nations  still  en- 
slaved by  the  dismal  tyranny  of  com- 
munism. 

The  list  of  captive  nations  is  long  In- 


deed and  today  includes:  Armenia; 
Azerbai  j  an ;  Byelorussia ;  Cossackia ; 
Georgia;  Idel-Ural;  North  Caucasia- 
Ukraine:  Far  Eastern  Republic:  Turk- 
estan ;  Mongolian  People's  Republic ;  Es- 
tonia; Latvia:  Lithuania:  Albania;  Bul- 
garia; Siberia;  Croatia;  Slovenia;  and  so 
forth:  in  Yugoslavia;  Poland;  Rumania; 
Czechoslovakia:  North  Korea:  Hungary; 
East  Germany;  Mainland  China;  Tibet; 
North  Vietnam;  Cuba. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  trace  their 
origin  to  the  captive  nations,  and  to 
other  lands,  join  each  year  during  this 
special  week  to  express  support  for  poli- 
cies which  will  hopefully  lead  to  free- 
dom for  the  captive  nations.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  in  this 
obsenance  for  I  feel  our  commitment 
to  human  rights  and  national  self-deter- 
mination compels  us  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  tlie  cause  of  freedom  wherever 
it  is  denied  and  to  support  efforts  to 
liberate  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 

At  this  point  in  the  Coxgressional 
Record,  I  want  to  include  the  text  of 
House  Re.solution  393,  marking  the  11th 
anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
which  was  adopted  in  the  66th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the  text 
of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley's  proclama- 
tion on  the  commemoration  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  Chicago.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  and  proclamation  follow: 
House   RESOLtrriON   No.  393 

WTiereas,  Since  1918  the  forces  of  com- 
munism have,  through  direct  and  indirect 
aggression,  subjugated  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary,  Poland.  Ukraine,  Slo- 
v.ikla,  Czechslovakia,  Lithuania,  Latria,  Es- 
tonia, Rumania,  White  Ruthenla,  Bulgaria, 
East  Gemvany,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Turkestan.  North 
Vlet-Nam,  Serbia,  Slovenia.  Croatia  and 
others;  and 

Whereas,  These  captive  nations  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  the  right  of  self  determi- 
nation which  Is  a  basic  right  of  all  free  men; 
and 

Whereas,  In  1959  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
recognizing  the  importance  of  keeping  world 
attention  focused  on  the  plight  of  these  peo- 
ples, designated  the  third  week  In  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week;  and 

Whereas,  1970  marks  the  llth  anniversary 
of  Captive  Nations  Week;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  that  we  support  those  people 
of  the  captive  nations  In  their  unending 
quest  for  liberation;  that  we  commend  those 
in  the  free  world  who  are  striving  so  that 
others  may  also  enjoy  the  blessing  of  free- 
dom and  democracy;  and  that  this  resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal  of  this  House 
as  a  reminder  that  no  man  Is  free  until  all 
men  are  free;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee. 


Proclamation 
(By  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley) 
Whereas,  the  ImperiaUstlc  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Commtinlsts  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugatioa 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Latvia,  Estonia.  Wlilto  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,   Albania,    Idel-Ural.   Serbia.   Croatia, 
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Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan.  Slo- 
vakia, North  Viet  Nam,  Cuba  and  others; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee 
by  unanimous  vx>te  passed  Public  Law  36-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  supixDirt  for  the  Just  aspirations 
of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago  Is  linked  to 
these  captive  nations  through  the  bonds  of 
family,  since  niunbered  among  the  i>eople 
of  Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  our 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  heritage  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  Industry  which  are 
theliB;  and 

Whereas,  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  Imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  oommunlsm;   and 

Whereas,  the  p)eoples  of  these  oommixnlst- 
domlnated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  Independence  and  their  Indi- 
vidual liberties;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  for  their  Just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world  the  same  freedom,  and 
Justice  which  Is  theirs: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  13,  1970  to  be  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

I  urge  the  p)eople  of  Chicago  to  Join  In  the 
programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the  oc- 
casion and  I  urge  all  of  our  churches,  our 
educational  Institutions  and  all  media  of 
communication  to  observe  the  plight  of  the 
oommunlst-domlnated  nations  and  to  Join  In 
support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  Interest  In  the  people 
Imprisoned  and  In  the  captive  nations  by 
their  attendance  at  or  participation  in  the 
parade  to  be  held  on  State  Street  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  July  18  at  12:00  Noon. 

Dated  this  twelfth  day  of  June,  A.D.,  1970. 
Richard  J.  Daley, 

Mayor. 

STOP  CHARGING  THE  AMERICAN 
TAXPAYER  TO  SUBSIDIZE  OP- 
PRESSION IN  SPAIN 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
two  most  talked  about  gaps  of  our  day — 
the  generation  gap  and  the  credibility 
gap — open  over  the  same  breach  of  faith. 

It  is  obvious  in  talking  to  college  stu- 
dents on  campuses  around  the  country 
that  their  estrangement  from  their  el- 
ders and  their  alienation  from  the  politi- 
cal system  are  due,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  the  failure  of  our  actions, 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  square  with  our 
professed  ideals. 

It  is  of  course  in  our  foreign  policy 
that  these  gaps  yawn  the  widest,  and  in 
fairness  to  those  who  make  it  it  must  be 
said  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Machiavelli's  Prince  is  still  the  es- 
sential handbook  on  how  to  play  the 
game  of  international  politics. 

Ideals  and  idealists  have  fared  badly 
in  a  system  of  competing  Nation  States 
in  which  the  ultima  ratio  regum  is  not  a 


court  of  law  but  the  field  of  battle.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  argued  by  the  school 
of  foreign-policy  realists  in  America — 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Hans  Morgenthau. 
George  Kennan,  Walter  Lippmann,  and 
Kenneth  Thompson — that  the  moralistic 
and  idealistic  strain  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy has  been  responsible  for  manj'  of  our 
failures,  both  politically  and,  paradox- 
ically, morally. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  a  tragic  case  In 
point,  where  a  moralistic,  crusading  op- 
position to  an  indiscriminately  defined 
communism  has  resulted  in  the  great- 
est political  and  moral  debacle  in  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  history.  As  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith  wrote  recently : 

In  the  past  there  has  been  genius  of  a  sort 
in  our  foreign  {Ktlicy.  It  has  arranged  de- 
feats In  circumstances  where  victory  was  not 
possible  and  was  not  needed. 

So  we  acknowledge  the  tragic  and 
ironical  nature  of  international  politics 
and  recognize  that  a  wise  and  effective 
foreign  policy  cannot  be  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  abstract  moral  principles. 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  it  is 
something  more  than  a  paradox  of  poli- 
tics that,  having  set  out  to  do  so,  we  wind 
up  as  the  patron  for  some  of  the  most 
undemocratic  and  reactionary  regimes 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
freely  chosen  this  role,  that  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  of  national  security 
that  forces  us  to  do  so  that  disillusions 
young,  and  not  so  young,  Americans 
about  their  country's  foreign  policy. 

Politics  make  strange  bedfellows,  and 
international  politics  makes  the  strang- 
est of  all;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
any  reason,  short  of  political  nympho- 
mania, to  explain  why  we  are  so  anxious 
to  jump  into  bed  with  regimes  as  dis- 
reputable as  the  Spanish,  Greek,  or 
Brazilian  dictatorships,  for  example. 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  different  obsession 
that  accounts  for  our  affection  for  right- 
wing  dictators:  the  almost  pathological 
fear  of  what  might  follow  their  fall,  the 
incredible  notion  that  somehow  the  de- 
fense of  democracy  at  home  depends  on 
the  survival  of  dictatorship  abroad. 

These  thoughts  come  to  mind  as  the 
Nixon  administration  prepares  to  flout 
our  democratic  ideals  as  well  as  our  na- 
tional interest  by  renewing  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Franco  dictatorship 
through  which  we  have  operated  air  and 
naval  bases  on  Spanish  soil  for  the  last 
17  years. 

All  such  decisions  are  weighed  in 
terms  of  costs  and  benefits,  and  we 
should  be  grateful  to  General  Franco  for 
weighing  the  scales  so  heavily  in  favor 
of  costs  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Pentagon  and  its  allies  in  the 
ci\11ian  bureaucracy  and  in  Congress  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  benefits  are  not 
anywhere  near  commensurate. 

According  to  some  reports,  he  is  an- 
gling for  a  security  commitment  that 
would  obligate  the  United  States  to  de- 
fend Spain  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 
Failing  this,  he  reportedly  is  demanding 
massive  military  assistance. 

It  is  difiScuIt  to  believe  that  the  diplo- 
matic reporting  of  the  Si>arush  Embassy 
here  is  so  bad  that  General  Franco  could 
believe  that  two-thirds  of  a  Senate  al- 
most fully  recovered  from  an  earlier  case 


of    pactomania"  could  be  brought  to  ap- 
prove a  security  pact  with  Spain. 

It  is  also  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Franco  government  would  want  to  risk 
running  the  senatorial  gantlet  with  a 
formal  treaty  when  through  the  present 
executive  agreement  and  tlie  nature  of 
the  relationship  that  has  grown  up 
around  it  they  have  us  propping  them  up 
any^^ay.  In  the  words  of  an  American 
military  spokesman  in  a  momorandum  to 
the  Spanish  Government : 

The  presence  of  American  armed  forces  In 
Spain  constitutes  a  more  significant  security 
guarantee  to  Spain  than  would  a  written 
agreement. 

Since  the  only  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  Fi-anco  dictatorship  comes  from  its 
own  people,  one  can  only  wonder  what 
such  a  guarantee  obligates  us  to  do. 
Newspaper  reports  in  June  1969  of  joint 
United  States-Spanish  war  games  de- 
signed to  put  down  internal  rebellion  pro- 
\ide  a  pretty  good  hint. 

Former  SE>anish  Foreign  Minister 
Castiella  was  seeking  an  explicit  treaty 
commitment  that  would  have  obligated 
the  United  States  to  defend  the  Franco 
regime  against  both  external  and  inter- 
nal attack.  He  was  also  asking  for  a  large 
increase  in  military  and  economic  aid — 
estimated  at  $1  billion  over  a  5-year 
period — ^at  a  time  when  we  were  facing 
balance-of-payments  problems  and  cut- 
ting back  on  foreign  expenditures. 

Since  the  negotiations  were  deadlocked 
when  Sr.  Lopez  Bravo  replaced  Sr.  Cas- 
tiella at  the  foreign  office  last  October,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  the  Spaniards  are  still 
asking  for  something  that  no  adminis- 
tration would  think  of  submitting  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  wake  of  Vietnam. 

More  reliable,  because  more  plausible, 
are  reports  that  Spain  is  now  pegging  its 
price  much  lower  and  putting  the  em- 
phasis on  scientific,  educational,  social, 
and  economic  aid. 

Whatever  the  price,  it  is  too  high  for 
the  benefits  received  from  the  bases  and 
the  liabilities  incurred  from  our  associa- 
tion with  the  Franco  regime. 

The  benefits,  even  on  the  narrowest 
calculation  of  strategic  necessity,  are 
minimal  at  best.  They  certainly  do  not 
argue  for  adding  to  the  SI. 3  billion  we 
have  provided  in  military  and  economic 
aid  since  1953. 

The  airbases,  primarily  at  Torrejon 
and  Zaragoza.  and  the  naval  base  at  Rota 
are  simply  not  essential  to  our  security. 
They  are.  if  anything,  marginally  useful 
militarily  and  seriously  damaging  other- 
wise. Only  those  with  a  bureaucratic 
vested  interest  in  the  operation  of  these 
bases  and  the  relationship  between  the 
Franco  dictatorship  and  our  Government 
that  results  from  it  could  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge this  fact. 

Changes  in  weapons  technology  have 
rendered  bases  that  were  designed  for 
B-47's  in  1953  obsolete  in  an  era  of  U.S.- 
based  and  submarine-based  missiles. 
Surely  the  C-5A  transport — if  it  has  any 
utility — has  made  the  bases  less  of  a  lo- 
gistical necessity  for  deploying  troops  In 
Europe.  Surveillance  satellites  have  re- 
duced the  need  for  foreign  electronic  spy 
stations. 

Moreover,  since  the  1966  Palomares  in- 
cident, which  to  date  has  cost  us  232,791 
man-days  of  effort  and  over  $10  million. 
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the  Air  Force  has  removed  from  Spain 
its  stockpile  of  nuclear  warheads;  and 
bombers  armed  with  nuclear  weapons  are 
barred  from  flying  over  Spanish  territory. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  has  long 
been  gone  from  the  base  at  Torrejon, 
and  the  other  three  leased  Spanish  air- 
bases  are  being  phased  down  to  a  stand- 
by basis.  There  has  been  a  temporary 
increase  in  activity  at  the  Zaragoza  base 
In  connection  with  the  evacuation  of 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  in  Libya,  but 
military  spokesmen  have  said  that  will 
taper  off  when  that  evacuation  is  com- 
pleted. 

Of  the  4,500  American  sailors  and 
civilians  stationed  at  the  Rota  naval 
base,  the  1,000  who  are  Involved  in  sup- 
porting Polaris  submarine  squadron  16 
do  so  from  a  tender  ship  that  is  not  tied 
to  Rota.  They  could  be  stationed  else- 
where, Turkey  for  example. 

The  Rota  base  Is  defended  as  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  Polaris  subs,  but 
the  operation  neither  depends  on  a 
Spanish  base  nor  is  it  saving  enough 
money  to  justify  its  retention. 

That  the  Spanish  bases  are  not  vital 
to  European  security  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  our  European  allies  are 
unwilling  to  have  Spain  become  a  mem- 
ber of  NATO.  As  the  Washington  Post 
put  it: 

If  the  use  of  Spanish  soil  should  become 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  Europe,  let  the 
European  countries  take  the  lead  In  ad- 
Justing  their  relations  to  Spain.  The  United 
States  should  not  be  trying,  even  In  an  in- 
direct  way.  to  sneak  Spain  Into  NATO  under 
our  wing  by  a  private  bilateral  deal. 

As  If  the  strategic  irrelevancy  were 
not  enough,  there  is  the  further  question 
of  why  we  should  have  to  pay  for  some- 
thing that  is  more  important  to  Spain's 
defense  interests  than  it  is  to  our  own. 
We  are  a  "helpless  giant,"  in  the  Presi- 
dent's phrase,  but  the  reason  is  because 
we  have  let  dictatorial  Lilliputians  like 
Franco.  Thieu  and  Ky  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  Greek  and  Brazilian  jimtas  tether 
us  to  their  unpopular  regimes  and  make 
us  pay  heavily  in  money  and  national 
prestige,  not  to  mention  moral  capital, 
for  the  dubious  benefit  of  having  the 
connection. 

The  argument  is  sometime.s  made  that 
the  bases  are  a  useful  device  to  keep 
Spain  in  the  Western  camp,  that  ide- 
ologically amorphous  grouping  called, 
with  increasing  reliance  on  misleading 
euphemism,  the  "free  world. ' 

Sr.  Lopez  Bravo  himself  was  quoted  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  last  Jan- 
uary 6  as  threatening  that  Spanish  neu- 
trality might  result  from  the  failure  to 
renew  the  bases  agreement.  A  Monitor 
editorial  called  this  blackmail,  and  said: 

It  indicates  how  low  an  opinion  Spain  has 
gained  over  the  years  sluce  Washington  has 
been  propping  up  the  Franco  regime. 

The  editorial  concluded: 

It  is  hard  to  see  why,  If  Spain  threatens 
to  go  neutral  tinless  briefed.  Washington 
should  not  let  it  do  Just  that  We  doubt  if, 
with  the  present  development  of  weapons, 
the  Spanish  bases  are  of  much  worth  any- 
more. But  more  Important,  FVireign  Min- 
ister Lopez  Bravo's  threat  is  too  blatant  to 
put  up  with. 

In  any  case,  the  Spanish  Foreign  Min- 
ister has  already  called  for  a  Medlter- 


i-anean  for  the  Mediterraneans  and  has 
asked  for  a  withdrawal  of  both  the 
American  and  Soviet  fleets.  One  wonders 
if  what  he  wants  is  for  the  United  States 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining 
a  naval  base  so  none  can  use  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  Government 
has  established  consular  and  commercial 
relations  with  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary,  entered  into  maritime  and 
commercial  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  1968  and  1969  imported 
more  Soviet  goods  than  she  exported  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  1969  she  opened  Las  Pal- 
mas  harbor  in  the  Canary  Islands  to 
Soviet  fishing  trawlers  for  provisioning 
and  fueling.  Sr.  Lopez  Bravo's  recent 
"stopover  "  m  Moscow  probably  presages 
even  better  relations  in  the  future. 

All  of  this  should  be  welcomed  as  pro- 
viding the  occasion  for  what  the  Moni- 
tor editorial  called  Saying  good-bye  to 
Franco.  We  have  borne  the  Spanish  al- 
batross throughout  the  postwar  years  at 
great  cost  to  our  reputation  as  well  as 
our  pocketbook.  If  it  now  chooses  to  fly 
away,  we  might  wisely  breathe  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

Instead,  we  seem  almost  eager  to  find 
some  way,  some  excuse  to  continue  to 
support  the  Franco  government  against 
our  own  best  interests  and  against  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Spanish  people.  The 
guns  and  planes  that  we  have  provided 
General  Franco  have  been  used  and  will 
be  used  not  to  fight  Russians  or  Chinese, 
but  to  intimidate  Spaniards.  His  grip  on 
power  is  reinforced  by  armored  person- 
nel carriers,  machine  guns,  ammunition, 
and  helicopters  paid  for  by  American 
taxpayers  who  watch  their  own  social 
needs  go  begging  for  want  of  money. 

This  body  passed  a  resolution  not  long 
ago  that  proclaimed  our  devotion  to  free 
elections  in  Vietnam  even  at  a  price  of 
uncounted  American  lives  and  dollars.  If 
we  care  so  deeply  about  free  elections, 
why  is  our  devotion  so  totally  hidden 
where  we  might  help  bring  about  free 
elections  by  withdrawing  our  troops  and 
saving  our  money? 

We  continue  to  infuriate  and  aid  in 
the  repression  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ments in  Spain  that  are  the  best 
hope  for  her  future.  What  conceivable 
consideration  could  ju.stify  Secretary 
Rogers'  snub  of  the  moderate  democratic 
opposition  during  his  recent  Madrid 
visit?  Tlieir  request  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Rogers  was  rebuffed  in  a  curt  note  that 
contrasted  dismally  with  German  For- 
eign Minister  Scheel's  reception  of  these 
same  men  on  his  visit  not  long  before. 

Many  of  these  democratic  leaders  are 
extraordinary  men  like  Professor  En- 
rique Tierno  Galvan  and  Carlos  de 
Zayas.  men  known  throughout  the  west- 
ern world  for  their  courage  and  com- 
passion, talented  men  dedicated  to  their 
country  and  to  freedom  through  decades 
when  it  has  not  been  easy  to  sustain  such 
dedicatioiis.  They  represent  a  broad 
spectrum  of  views  on  economic  and  po- 
litical questions,  but  they  imited  to  draft 
a  memorandum  for  Mr.  Rogers  that 
warned  that  agreements  about  the  fu- 
ture of  Spain  cannot  be  viewed  as  valid 
if  they  are  not  accepted  by  the  Spanish 
people,  acting  through  a  democratically 
elected  government. 

The  memo  pointed  out  that  NATO 
membership,  the  proper  way  to  assure 


Spain's  defense,  is  impossible  unless 
Spain  scraps  its  authoritarian  institu- 
tions, and  institutes  free  elections,  polit- 
ical parties,  and  free  trade  unions.  I  am 
inserting  this  statement  in  the  Record. 

The  114  signers  of  this  memorandum 
have  been  roimded  up  for  questioning 
and  fined  from  $357  to  $1,428. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  group,  the 
brilliant  and  distinguished  Coimt  of  Mo- 
trico,  Jose  Maria  de  Areilza,  has  had  his 
passport  confiscated  and  carmot  leave 
the  coimtry.  What  a  siunmary  it  is  of  the 
policies  of  the  Spanish  Government  that 
a  conservative  monarchist  who  served 
that  Government  as  its  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Paris 
cannot  now  be  allowed  to  leave  Spain. 
Will  we  next  be  told  that  the  Count  of 
Motrico  is  also  part  of  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy? 

The  U.S.  Government  has  not  been  so 
hostile  to  Spanish  democracy  in  at  least 
15  years,  says  a  letter  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  brave  men  who 
signed  the  memorandum. 

It  is  in  fact  the  U.S.  Government  that  Is 
responsible  for  the  Increased  repression 
against  the  moderate  opposition  here. 

If  this  policy  of  our  Government  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  renewal  of  the 
bases  agreement,  it  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  What  do  we  get  for  the  terrible  price 
we  are  paying?  And  if  it  is  not  designed 
to  facilitate  the  renewal  of  the  agree- 
ment, it  makes  even  less  sense.  For  then 
we  must  assmne  we  are  doing  these  ter- 
rible things  because  we  prefer  oppres- 
sion to  freedom  in  Spain. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Spanish  bases  with  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
more  than  2  months.  The  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  have  doubtless  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  a  tactical  error 
to  bring  a  new  agreement  to  the  Senate, 
where  at  least  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people  could  vote  on  it. 

So  instead  we  see  the  same  procedure 
employed  in  dealing  with  Spain  as  is 
being  used  in  dealing  with  Greece,  where 
we  are  similarly  determined  to  continue 
aiding  a  dictatorship  against  its  people. 
The  administration  has  been  quietly 
sending  jet  planes,  medium  tanks,  and 
155  millimeter  howitzers  to  the  Greek 
junta  despite  the  embargo  on  heavy  arms 
shipments  to  Greece. 

So  again,  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  are  eroded  and 
eroded,  and  by  this  dangerous  procedure, 
stupid  and  damaging  policies  are  pur- 
sued. I  want  to  serve  notice  today  that 
many  of  us  in  Congress,  of  both  parties, 
are  determined  to  change  the  whole  ap- 
palling strategy  of  putting  the  hand  of 
the  United  States  in  the  glove  of  ugly 
dictatorships,  of  spending  tax  dollars 
badly  needed  at  home  to  prop  up  repres- 
sive regimes  abroad. 

This  strategy  has  borne  rotten  fruit 
all  over  the  world,  most  disastrously  in 
Vietnam,  and  those  capable  of  learning 
from  the  past,  to  paraphrase  George 
Santayana,  will  not  permit  their  country 
to  be  condemned  to  repeating  it. 

The  conscience  of  this  coimtry  must 
cry  out  in  anguish  against  our  continuing 
to  subsidize  this  tired  dictatorship  even 
as  it  deepens  the  oppression  of  its  own 
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people.  Why  do  we  pay  foreign  govern- 
ments to  damage  oiir  national  interests? 
Can  even  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
afford  such  a  policy  forever? 
(NoiE. — GiVeu    i,o    ilr.    William    C.    Rogero. 
Secretary  of  State   of  the   Unlied  States 
of  America,   and   to  Mr.    Gregorlo   Lopez 
Bravo,  Minister  of  Spanish  Foreign  Office) 
MAoaiD,  May  1970. 

(1)  Highly  qualified  and  representative 
sectors  of  Spanish  public  opinion  cannot 
agree,  assuming  that  U.S.  bases  In  Spain  are 
indispensable  for  western  defense,  that  the 
Pacts  concerning  them,  should  be  renewed 
m  whatever  manner,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Spanish  people. 

The  consent  of  the  Spanish  people  U  an 
Indispensable  condition,  in  our  opinion,  for 
any  bases  agreement  to  be  legitimate,  and 
to  remain  a  legal  act  for  the  future.  Nor 
can  we  agree  to  a  renewal,  unless  the  U.S. 
obligates  itself  effectively,  and  with  the 
approval  of  its  Senate,  to  repel  automatically 
any  aggression  undertaken  against  us,  by  any 
country  or  bloc,  because  of  the  existence 
of  the  bases  in  Spanish  territory. 

(2)  If  Spain  were  part  of  NATO,  as  are 
other  countries  in  Europe  with  American 
bases,  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  the 
obligation  of  defense  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  armies  of  NATO,  Into  which 
the  Spanish  armed  forces  would  be  inte- 
grated at  all  levels.  But  the  obstacle  to  join- 
ing NATO,  as  with  the  Conamon  Market,  is 
that  our  political  institutions  would  have  to 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  The  adoption  of  effective  guaranties 
of  individual  and  group  rights,  including 
those  of  different  regions;  and  the  granting 
of  a  broad  amnesty  for  political  prisoners. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  universal  suf- 
frage— free,  secret,  and  direct- — on  the  mu- 
nicipal, regional,  and  national  level. 

(c)  The  recognition  of  political  parties 
to  act  as  a  channel  for  ideological  differ- 
ences, within  legal  limits. 

(d)  The  existence  of  a  freely  elected  Par- 
liament which  legislates  in  accord  with 
public  opinion,  and  which  controls  the  work 
of  the  government. 

(e)  Free  trade  unions  so  that  employees 
and  workers  can  defend  their  respective  in- 
terests. 

(3)  The  present  rulers  have  repeatedly 
and  publicly  recognized  that  conditions  in 
the  world  and  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the  stra- 
tegy of  the  great  powers,  have  changed  sub- 
stantially since  1953.  Before  such  evidence, 
the  democratic  opposition,  identifying  it- 
self with  the  country's  wishes  that  Spain 
cease  to  be  In  a  position  of  Inferiority  with 
respect  to  her  national  security,  finds  no 
excuse  to  Justify  delay  in  democratic  evo- 
lution. Such  an  evolution,  aside  from  Its 
intrinsic  benefits,  would,  by  putting  us  on 
a  level  with  the  political  institutions  of  the 
West,  provide  us  with  the  fundamental 
benefit  of  being  able  not  to  participate  in 
pacts  or  agreements  which,  by  their  nature, 
could  becloud  our  prestige  and  which  would. 
In  any  event.  Increase  the  risk  of  attack 
without  at  the  same  time  covering  ade- 
quately our  national  defense  needs. 


VA  HOSPITALS 


'Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoase  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Brooklyn  VA  hospital  noted  a 
1970  funding  deficit  of  $3.1  million.  Over 
$143,000  was  badly  needed  for  food  and 
medical  supplies.  The  hospital  was  lucky 
to  survive.  Many  patients  may  not  be  so 
lucky. 

What  are  our  national  priorities  and 
where  do  we  place  the  value  of  himian 


lives?  People  talk  about  bailing  out  Lock- 
heed Co.,  to  the  time  of  $350  million 
because  it  is  a  sick  company.  But  there 
are  sick  veterans  and  we  are  not  ade- 
quately funding  hospitals  to  take  care  of 
them. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vides $135,000  to  study  bee  genetics  in 
Louisiana.  And  we  should  be  mature 
enough  to  really  know  about  the  birds 
and  the  bees.  Yet,  every  veteran  in  our 
VA  hospitals  feels  the  sting  of  inadequate 
hospital  funds. 

We  can  waste  more  than  $600  million 
on  a  defense  project  to  train  birds,  yet 
ignore  patients'  needs.  It  is  about  time 
we  set  ourselves  straight.  We  must  real- 
ize we  are  offering  nothing  to  men  who 
have  given  this  Nation  everything. 


And  they  provide  one  more  example  In 
history  of  peace  resulting  from  strength. 


FORT  SNELLING  SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL 

<Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hi3  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  year  of  the  sesquicentennial  of  Port 
Snelling,  Minn.  A  siunmer-long  celebra- 
tion is  to  be  held  at  this  beautiful  site 
which  commands  the  confiuence  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Minnesota  Rivers.  The 
foit  has  been  under  restoration  for  the 
last  few  years  by  the  State  of  Minnesota 
Historical  Society  and  an  imposing  edi- 
fice iias  resulted. 

The  presence  of  the  fort  and  its  garri- 
son of  regular  soldiers  from  1820  to  ap- 
proximately 1850  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  early  development  of  our 
country.  Yet  it  was  a  peaceful  fort.  His- 
torian Marcus  Hansen  records : 

Its  history  was  not  made  by  the  rifles  and 
sabers  of  soldiers:  the  axe  and  plow  of  the 
pioneer  who  worked  in  safety  beneath  its 
potential  protection  have  left  their  tUstory 
upon  the  landscape  of  the  great  Northwest. 

From  the  Civil  War  until  World  War 
II.  Fort  Snelling  sen'ed  as  an  Army 
Training  Post  and  Induction  Station. 
Then,  after  housing  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  several  years,  it  reverted 
to  the  Army  again.  Now  it  is  home  for  al- 
most 5,000  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve. 

The  fort  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict; the  other  day  I  participated  in 
ceremonies  to  signal  the  begirming  of  the 
sesquicentennial  celebration.  Over  2,000 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  troops  conducted  a 
most  impressive  review.  Additionally,  one 
Army  Reserve  Unit,  the  329th  Base  Post 
Office  of  the  88tii  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Command,  by  virtue  of  special  authority 
granted  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
hand-entered  in  one  day,  a  commemora- 
tive cancel  and  cachet  on  over  10,500 
letters  which  have  now  been  delivered 
to  addresses  around  the  world.  Soon,  to 
mark  the  exact  date  of  the  laying  of  the 
fort's  cornerstone,  there  will  be  issued  a 
special  U.S.  postage  stamp. 

These  events  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans.  They  show  effec- 
tive cooi>eration  by  several  government 
echelons  and  agencies  In  a  commendable 
effort  to  preserve  for  generations  an  im- 
portant historical  monument.  They  show 
tender  respect  and  love  for  our  heritage. 


HEARINGS  ON  PLYMOUTH-PROV- 
INCETOWN  CELEBRATION  COM- 
MISSION 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  Subcommittee  No. 
4  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  to  be  held 
July  22,  1970  at  9:45  a.m.  m  room  2237, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  proposal : 

S.  2916,  and  related  measures,  to  es- 
tablish the  Plymouth-Pro\'incetown 
Celebration  Commission. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  Record  should  ad- 
dress their  requests  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137,  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

CHARGE  THAT  SOVIET  RUSSIA  HAS 
INITIATED  NEW  SS-9  SITE  CON- 
STRUCTION AS  DIRECT  RESPONSE 
TO  OUR  DECISION  TO  DEPLOY 
MIRV'S 

•  Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ■ 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  since  its  inception.  While 
I  am  by  no  means  an  expert  on  our  na- 
tional defense,  I  do  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  our  defense  plans  and  posture 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  defense  plans 
and  posture  of  Soviet  Russia. 

It  has  been  charged,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Soviet  Russia  has  initiated  new  SS-9 
site  construction  as  a  direct  response  to 
our  decision  to  deploy  MIRV's.  That  is 
not  true.  It  could  not  possibly  be  true. 

In  the  first  place,  our  decision  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  MIRV's  was  made  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  was  not  made  this 
year,  nor  last  year.  It  was  made  by  the 
previous  administrations. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  decision.  I  per- 
sonally think  it  was  a  sound  one.  But  let 
us  not  mislead  the  American  people  and 
try  to  make  it  appear  tliat  a  recent  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  MIRV's  .stimulated 
the  reported  SS-9  ICBM  site  construc- 
tion by  Russia. 

On  April  20  at  the  annual  luncheon  of 
the  Associated  Press  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  said : 

In  the  1965-67  time  period,  the  United 
States  decided  on  a  level  of  nuclear  forces, 
including  MIRV's,  wblch  was  deemed  ade- 
quate to  preserve  our  deterrent  posture  for 
the  threat  of  the  1970's  which  was  projected 
then.  No  basic  change  has  been  made  Irj.. 
the  force  level  decisions  established  in  the 
mld-1960's. 

In  continuing  the  MIRV  and  ABM  pro- 
grams, we  are  simply  going  ahead  with  pro- 
granis  on  which  our  deterrent  policy  was 
formulated  by  previous  Administrations  even 
before  the  current  momentum  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic programs  became  clear. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  for  us  to  detect  the  SS-9'5  of  Soviet 
Russia  as  early  as  we  did.  the  Soviet 
decision  to  develop  and  deploy  the  8S-9 
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would  have  to  have  been  made  long  be- 
fore our  MIRV  deployment. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  think 
should  be  made  clear.  In  contrast  to  the 
Soviet  MIRV,  the  U.S.  MIRV  program 
poses  no  threat  to  hardened  ICBM's.  It 
does  not  have  the  combination  of  ac- 
curacy and  warhead  yield  nece&sai-y  to 
give  us  a  first-strike  capability  or  coun- 
terforce  capability  against  hardened 
missile  sites.  Secretary  Laird  made  that 
point  emphatically  clear  in  his  testi- 
mony before  our  committees. 

Let  us  not  mislead  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  grossly  misleading  to  associate 
the  Soviet  SS-9  program  with  our  MIRV 
program.  Our  program,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  not  provocative  and  presents  no  tlireat 
to  the  credibility  of  the  Soviet  deterrent 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
SS-9  program  poses  an  obvious  threat 
to  our  Minuteman  force  because  of  its 
very  large  yield. 

One  can  be  critical  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram if  he  wishes.  But  I  would  hope  that 
the  critici.sm  would  be  based  on  facts, 
and  I  would  hope  that  it  is  not  politically 
motivated. 


THE  MILITARY'S  PUBLIC  INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams i   is  recognized  for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, July  6,  1970,  the  distingvushed  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss> 
told  this  body  that  "some  of  the  public 
affairs  activities"  within  the  Etepartment 
of  Defense  appeared  to  him  "to  violate 
the  ban  on  propaganda  in  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act." 

He  charged  that  within  "the  Defense 
Department's  $40  million-a-year  public 
afifairs  juggernaut — propaganda  and 
huckstering  continues  unabated." 

He  criticized  annual  joint  civUian  ori- 
entation conferences  in  which  "leading 
representatives  of  the  educational,  busi- 
ness, labor,  religious,  professional  and  in- 
dustrial communities"  are  given  an  "8- 
day  cross-country  tour  of  military  in.stal- 
lations"  and  ships  at  sea  with  "briefings 
and  demonstrations  all  along  the  way." 
Yet,  the  closest  he  came  to  substantia- 
tion was  to  speculate  thusly : 

Somewhere  In  the  course  of  all  this  activ- 
ity there  surely  must  have  been  something 
which  fits  Into  Webster's  definition  of 
"propaganda." 

Mr.  Reuss  moved  to  punctuate  his 
slanted  sarcasm  and  innuendo  by  quot- 
ing Senator  William  Pulbricht  as  say- 
ing "Popular  spots  to  visit  were  Las 
Vegas.  Hawaii  and  Florida"  during  what 
Mr.  Reuss  described  as  "2-day  free  tours 
for  'civic  leaders' "  under  the  Air  Force 
civilian  distinsjuished  visitor  program; 
a  program  designed  to  acquaint  these 
"civic  leaders"  with  the  Air  Force  "mis- 
sion and  capabilities." 

What  was  left  unsaid,  obviously  be- 
cause it  would  defeat  the  innuendo  of 
sunshine,  fun  and  games  at  plush  vaca- 
tion spas,  were  such  critical  facts  as 
these:  At  Las  Vegas,  is  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base,  which  includes  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  Training  Base,  the  hub  of  the 
F-111  training  program,  and  one  of  the 


biggest  tactical  gunnery  ranges  in  the 
American  defense  system.  In  Florida  are 
Eglin  Air  Force  Ba.se  with  its  weapons 
research  and  development  center,  and 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base  with  its  eastern 
missile  launch  test  base  and  support  fa- 
cility for  Cape  Kennedy.  Hawaii,  of 
course,  is  the  major  control  point  for  all 
U.S.  defense  activities  in  the  Pacific,  in- 
cluding the  headquarters  for  the  U.S. 
commander  in  chief  for  tlie  Pacific,  and 
those  for  the  Pacific  commander  of  each 
of  the  services. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was 
similarly  unhappy  about  the  Navy's  guest 
cruise  program  and  against  what  he 
lumped  together  as.  "films,  speakers,  ra- 
dio and  TV  programs,  and  miscellaneous 
effluvia"  which  he  said  emanated  "from 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  various 
services." 

By  implication,  he  criticized  the  fact 
tliat  "anticommunism  is  a  frequent 
theme  of  these  public  affairs  films,"  and 
that  "films  of  the  Vietnam  war  have  be- 
come popular."  He  said  that  "high-rank- 
ing military  officers  apparently  spend  a 
lot  of  time  making  speeches."  and  im- 
plied concern  that  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  supplied  radio  and  television 
stations  with  programs  and  spot  an- 
nouncements which  told  the  public  of 
their  missions. 

To  these  tilings,  I  would  offer  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts: 

The  reason  for  films  relating  to  anti- 
communism  and  the  Vietnam  war  w^ould 
seem  quite  obvious  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  communism  is  the  enemy  that  we 
are  struggling  to  keep  from  gaining  con- 
trol of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  when 
a  group  of  taxpayers  wants  to  learn 
about  the  Militarj'  Establishment  it  seeks 
to  do  so  by  listenint?  to  high-ranking  mil- 
itary officers,  even  as  a  group  of  corpo- 
rate stockholders  seeking  to  learn  about 
its  corporation  seeks  to  listen  to  high- 
ranking  corporate  officei-s. 

It  is  not  only  understandable  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  its  various 
services  turn  to  the  broad  popular  public 
media  of  radio  and  television  to  help 
disseminate  their  stories  to  the  taxpaying 
public,  it  is  essential  and  it  is  proper.  In 
this  pursuit,  the  taxpaying  public  gains 
in  several  ways:  It  gains  vital  informa- 
tion on  a  mass  basis,  the  broadcast  time 
costs  the  taxpayers  nothing:  it  consti- 
tutes the  most  economical  manner  in 
which  the  public  can  be  informed  by  the 
military  about  the  military.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Communications 
Act,  administered  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  as  provided  by 
the  will  of  the  Congress,  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  present  these  programs  and 
announcements  within  the  allocation  of 
"public  service  time"  and,  therefore,  at 
no  charge  to  the  military  sei-vices  which, 
in  turn,  means  no  charge  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

In  such  pursuit,  therefore,  the  Public 
Affairs  Office  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  acting  in  the  same  proper  and 
necessary  vein  as  its  counterparts  in 
other  departments  of  the  executive 
branch.  For  example:  HUD  Public  Serv- 
ice announcements  advise  citizens  of 
their  rights  to  fair  housing  and  equal 


opportunity  and  how  to  get  Government 
insured  loans;  HEW  announcements  ad- 
vise citizens  of  their  rights,  their  benefits 
imder  social  security,  medicaid,  and  wel- 
fare programs:  Agricultural  Department 
announcements  give  advice  on  nutrition 
and  how  to  qualify  for  food  stamps,  and 
OEO  announcements  recruit  VISTA  vol- 
unteers  and  welfare  recipients.  Signifi- 
cantly, Mr.  Reuss  mentioned  none  of 
these  activities  on  the  part  of  these  other 
departments  and  agencies.  After  ex- 
pounding on  his  imdocumented  theme 
of  Defense  Department  "propaganda, 
hucksterism,  and  flackery  conducted  at 
public  expense,"  Mr.  Reuss  presumed  to 
offer  what  he  defined  as  "a  workable 
guideline."  It  was  this : 

If  the  information  is  made  available  to  the 
public  only  In  response  to  an  unsolicited  re- 
quest, the  activity  Is  legitimate.  But  If  films, 
speakers,  radio  and  TV  programs,  and  the 
like  are  actively  promoted,  the  requests  from 
the  public  are  actively  solicited,  then  the 
activity  constitutes  propaganda  and  the  pro- 
hibition in  601  (of  Public  Law  91-171.  De- 
cember 29, 1969)  Is  being  violated. 

I  sharply  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  not  only  upon  his 
premise,  which  I  consider  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest,  not  only  to  his  gra- 
tuitous "guideline"  of  what  is  "legiti- 
mate" information,  which  I  consider  un- 
realistic; but  I  sharply  disagree  with  the 
manner  and  approach  of  his  unsubstan- 
tiated accusations  which  I  consider 
grossly  unfair  and  misleading. 

I  believe,  in  all  respect,  that  all  of  us 
In  the  Congress  should  be  gratified  that, 
imder  the  present  administration  of  the 
Dei>artment  of  Defense,  "managed  news" 
is  no  longer  the  cynical,  pragmatic  order 
of  things  that  it  was  under  the  two  pre- 
vious administrations.  I  believe  that  all 
of  us  should  be  gratified  that,  under 
President  Richard  Nixon,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  end  the  policy  of  "managed 
news";  to  declassify  what  never  should 
have  been  classified  and  withheld  from 
the  general  public  and,  as  Mr.  Laird  has 
made  clear,  to  serve  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding the  public  with  accurate,  timely 
information  on  major  Department  of  De- 
fense programs  while  honoring  the  first 
concern  that  is  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  safety  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

It  has  been  in  pursuit  of  this  dedica- 
tion to  honoring  the  people's  right  to 
know  that  we  have  seen  great  expedi- 
tion of  the  flow  of  infoiination  of  great 
substance  to  the  public;  yet,  contrary  to 
Mr.  Reuss'  implications,  the  office  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Henkin,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  has  under- 
gone a  staff  reduction  of  some  14  percent 
during  the  first  18  months*  tenure  of  this 
administration;  and  further,  deeper  re- 
ductions, and  resultant  economies  are 
planned  in  accordance  with  the  Nixon- 
Laird  thesis  of  giving  the  American  peo- 
ple greater  security  and  service  at  lesser 
cost. 

Any  suggestion  that  Mr.  Reuss  restrict 
his  constituent  and  media  contacts  to 
mere  response  to  inquiries  as  to  his  views, 
votes,  activities,  and  record,  would  be 
unrealistic,  unfair,  and  disregarding  of 
the  public  interest  and  trust;  so  is  Mr. 
Reuss'  suggestion  of  a  self-restrictive 
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code  of  conduct  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Among  several  factors  which 
his  so-called  guideline  would  ignore  is 
the  massive  campaign  of  purposeful  anti- 
military  propaganda  w^aged  by  enemies  of 
this  country  who  seek  victory  over  the 
United  States  via  immobilization  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  assure  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  great  State 
of  Wisconsin  that  not  even  the  most  ex- 
treme liberal  nor  pacifist  has  anything 
to  fear  from  a  Military  Establishment 
which  maintains  a  constant  free  flow  of 
honest  information  to  the  public  with  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  it  serves 
its  mandate  to  defend  this  Nation  while 
remaining  responsive  to  civilian  author- 
ity and  control. 

Unlike  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
I  neither  fear,  nor  resent,  nor  criticize 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  such 
laudable  operation;  nor,  indeed,  would  I 
attempt  to  discourage  nor  stifle  the  De- 
partment in  pursuit  of  its  mission  of 
public  information,  quite  the  contrary, 
I  thank  and  congratulate  Secretary 
Laird,  Assistant  Secretary  Henkin,  and 
all  of  the  civilian  and  military  personnel 
who,  each  day,  labor  hard,  all  over  the 
world,  to  carry  out  their  public  informa- 
tion directives  which,  as  Mr.  Laird  has 
put  it,  must  adhere  to  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  which,  as  he 
has  insisted,  must  be  supported  in  both 
letter  and  spirit. 

Thank  you. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  STEEL  INDUSTRY 
MUST  NOT  BE  TAKEN  OVER  BY 
OTHER   FREE-TRADING  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  straighten  out  what  I  think  is  a 
serious  misunderstanding  of  the  differ- 
ences between  producers  of  specialty 
steel  and  other  steel  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  so-called  voluntary  import 
quotas  established  2  years  ago.  May  I  say 
that  I  predicted  that  voluntary  quotas 
would  not  work  and  never  will. 

The  situation  compels  me  at  this  time 
to  make  a  report  partly  contained  in  a 
presentation  by  Colt  Industries  and  the 
first  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ahlbrandt, 
president  of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Indus- 
tries, which  was  sent  to  my  office. 

If  at  this  time.  Members  of  Congress 
will  not  act  on  this  serious,  threatening 
situation,  there  is  not  much  I  or  anyone 
else  can  say  to  help  save  our  economy. 

If  there  is  any  question  as  to  what  is 
wrong  with  the  steel  market  in  the  na- 
tional industrial  complex,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  at  least  one  of  the  causes  for 
the  stock  market  debacle  that  has  taken 
place  so  far  this  year.  No  economy  can 
successfully  maintain  a  proper  industrial 
complex  in  peacetime  nor  project  a  war 
successfully,  either  as  an  expeditionary 
force  or  a  defensive  unit  on  our  own 
land,  without  a  tool  or  specialty  steel 
industry.  The  steady  decrease  of  this 
industry  beeause  of  imports  is  just 
M  great  a  catastrophe  as  if  they  were 
rombed  out  by  enemy  planes  or  sabotaged 
Dy  enemy  saboteurs  or  guerrillas.  In  this 


day,  as  well  as  any  other  day,  past  or 
future,  the  main  objective  of  opposing 
armies  is  the  destruction  of  the  produc- 
tion forces  of  their  opponents.  This 
same  objective  holds  true  in  an  economic 
war  such  as  we  are  now  participating  in 
through  an  unbelievable  free  trade  phi- 
losophy that  acts  as  a  roadmap  to  direct 
our  economic  enemies  to  their  targets. 

All  other  industries  affected  by  trade, 
especially  those  less  advertised  than  tex- 
tiles and  shoes  are  important  to  the 
economy  of  this  countrj',  but  even  those 
industries  cannot  survive  in  time  of  war 
if  we  allow  our  specialty  steel  industry 
to  be  taken  over  by  other  free  trading 
nations. 

Colt  Industries,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  June  14,  1970. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dent  :  I  am  sorry  I  was 
unable  to  attend  yotir  debate  with  Mr.  Stltt 
in  Pittsburgh  yesterday,  but  I  was  pleased 
with  the  publicity  that  it  got  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  one  of  our  elected  representa- 
tives explaining  the  cold  hard  facts  of  life 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  not 
been  very  alert  to  the  growing  dangers  of 
Imports. 

As  a  major  producer  of  Specialty  Steels, 
we  are  becoming  Increasingly  alarmed  about 
what  is  happening  to  our  industry,  which 
Includes  Latrobe  Steel  Company  and  Vasco. 
We  have  analyzed  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment figures  and  have  prepared  a  report,  a 
copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing,  with  a  copy  of 
the  covering  letter  from  our  Mr.  E.  A.  March 
to  Congressman  Mills. 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
charts  In  the  report  and  to  Charts  4  and  5. 
Much  of  the  high  speed  steel  and  tool  steel 
is  produced  In  Latrobe.  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
imports  keep  growing,  these  plants  will  surely 
be  hard-pressed  t»  survive,  as  will  our  own. 

Colt  Industries,  Inc.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  June  10, 1970. 
WiLBtTR  Mills, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Blair  Bolles  has 
provided  me  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  of 
May  28  to  you  relative  to  our  concern  about 
the  serious  situation  confronting  the  pro- 
ducers of  specialty  steels.  In  this  con- 
nection we  have  prepared  a  report  which 
details  the  critical  nature  of  this  matter  and 
I  am  pleased  to  enclose  herewith  copies  of 
that  report  for  your  consideration. 

Colt  Industries,  through  Its  Crucible  Ma- 
terials Group.  Is  one  of  America's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  these  Important  steels  and  alloys, 
and  we  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  in- 
roads being  made  by  Imports  of  these  steels 
and  products  made  from  them,  such  as  tools, 
cutlery,  utensils  and  a  mjTlad  of  other 
articles.  As  the  charts  in  the  report  show, 
some  products  such  as  standard  stainless  steel 
sheet,  rod  and  wire  have  lost  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  market  to  Imports. 
At  the  current  rate  of  market  lose,  it  Is 
difficult  to  envision  how  the  Industry  can  long 
survive. 

In  the  past.  I  was  confident  that  our  com- 
pany and  our  Industry  could  successfully 
compete  with  foreign  producers,  at  least  In 
the  U.S.  market  place.  Recently,  my  assur- 
ance has  been  shaken  by  two  new  conditions. 

First,  the  U.S.  cost  and  price  stability  has 
given  way  to  serious  inflation.  Without  excep- 
tion, all  elements  of  the  coat  of  our  products 
are  increasing  at  an  accelerating  rate.  Raw 
materials,  services,  labor,  supplies,  taxes, 
utilities  and  money  arc  all  more  expensive 
than  a  year  ago.  We  have  no  assurance  that 
this  trend  has  been  halted  or  even  tempered. 


Secondly,  the  GATT  negotiations  did  not 
result  In  fair  and  equal  treatment  for  U.S. 
firms  vls-a-vls  foreign  competitors.  A  U.S. 
producer  must  pay  full  U.S.  Income  taxes, 
receives  no  export  rebate,  does  not  benefit 
from  loans  to  cover  the  cost  of  extending 
credit,  does  not  receive  low-cost  capital 
equipment  loans  nor  rapid  depreciation  al- 
lowances. In  some  foreign  nations,  the  steel 
Industry  even  receives  a  direct  subsidy. 

Recognizing  that  correctmg  these  basic  Ills 
and  Inequities  will  provide  the  only  long- 
term  solution,  we  must  nevertheless  take  the 
position  tliat  there  Is  as  yet  no  evidence  that 
we  have  won  the  battle  of  Inflation  or  in  any 
way  eased  the  press\ire  on  the  U.S.  steel  In- 
dustry. We  therefore  must  address  ourselves 
to  the  temporary  measures  of  restricting  Im- 
ports. Any  measures,  whether  negotiated  or 
enacted  Into  law,  must  Insure  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  specialty  steel  Industry.  If  the 
restrictions  are  based  only  upon  tons  of 
steel.  Importers  will  naturally  import  the 
highest  priced  tons  possible,  thus  Insuring 
the  greatest  dollars  of  sales  and  therefore 
the  greatest  dollars  of  Imports.  To  be  effec- 
tive for  us,  restrictions  must  be  by  product 
form  and  limited  to  dollar  amounts  rather 
than  tons. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  our  company  Is  in 
favor  of  free  and  fair  trade.  But  In  a  situ- 
atlon  such  as  this,  and  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  specialty  steel  mills  to  the 
national  security,  we  are  forced  to  re-exam- 
ine ova  position.  We  have  expended  much 
effort  and  money  to  win  this  battle  on  our 
own.  But  the  great  effect  of  labor  cost  In 
these  products  just  cannot  be  overcome 
through  belt-tightening  and  capital  invest- 
ment. Therefore,  we  regretfully  must  ask  for 
help  and  I  hope  you  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  rolUng  back  imports  of  tool 
and  stalrUess  steels  to  more  reasonable  levels, 
such  as  10  per  cent  of  the  domestic  market 
In  each  product  form. 

We  wovdd  be  more  than  pleased  to  discuss 
this  with  you  further  at  your  convenience. 
Thanking  you  for  your  Interest  and  at- 
tention, I  am. 

Sincerely, 

E  A.  March, 
Vice  President  Group  Executive. 

The  Specialty  Steel  Problem 
introduction 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  think  of  Steel 
as  "steel."  One  discusses  the  "Steel  Indus- 
try"; the  millions  of  tons  of  steel  produced 
per  month  or  per  year;  voluntary  quotas  of 
steel  Imports  based  on  tons.  Only  In  recent 
months  has  there  begun  to  be  a  gradual 
recognition  by  those  outside  the  Industry 
that  Specialty  Steels  are  different — and  in 
serious  trouble. 

Specialty  Steels  are  stainless  steels,  tool 
steels,  alloy  steels  produced  in  small  quan- 
tities for  special  applications  and  a  host  of 
particular  allo\-s  for  uses  in  Jet  engines,  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  the  like.  Some  contain 
little  or  no  iron  at  all, 

Mr.  George  Stlnson,  Chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  approaching  crtsls 
in  the  Specialty  Steel  Industry  In  his  testi- 
mony on  June  1.  1970.  before  the  Comjmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
expand  on  Mr.  Stin.son's  remarks  and.  as  a 
major  producer  of  Specialty  Steels,  to  pre- 
sent additional  data  which  Illustrate  the 
need  for  action  on  the  jjart  of  Congress  to 
undo  the  damage  which  has  been  done. 

EFFECTS    OF    SO-CALLH)    VOLTTNTABY    QUOTAS    ON 
STEEL    IMPORTS 

Chart  1  shows  the  imports  of  all  steel  mill 
products  during  the  period  1964-69  and  the 
first  three  months  of  1970  extrapolated  to  a 
full  year.  If  the  remaining  nine  months  fol- 
low the  pattern  ot  the  first  quarter,  imports 
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of  all  steel  mill  products  will  have  dropped — 
in  tons— to  the  level  of  1964-65.  But  the  dol- 
lar value  w-lU  be  $1.4  blUlon,  the  level  of 
1967-68.  In  other  words,  the  mix  of  products 
has  shifted  to  the  side  of  the  high  dollsir- 
per-ton  IteniS 

Whether  the  drop  In  tons  is  due  to  a  true 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  nations  who 
agreed  to  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Program  to 
hold  down  shipments  to  this  country,  or 
whether  it  was  the  natural  result  of  an  in- 
crease In  demand  elsewhere  for  carbon  steel 
products.  Is  subject  to  question.  But  the 
effect  of  neglecting  to  recognize  in  the  Volun- 
tary Program  the  basic  nature  of  the  Spe- 
cialty Steel  business  Is  clearly  demonstrated 
in  Chart  2.  It  shows  that  Imports  have  grown 
from  60,000  tons  ($47  million)  In  1964  to  a 
rate  of  over  180,000  tons  (over  $160  million) 
in  the  fir;t  quarter  of  1970. 

Contrary  to  the  decline  starting  after  1968 
for  imports  of  "all  steel  products,"  imports 
of  tool  and  stainless  steels  show  a  steady  rise 
In  dollar  value  and  at  a  most  alarming  rate. 
The  leveling  oS  of  tons  in  1969  presumably 
was  due  to  the  world-wide  shortage  of  nickel, 
used  In  stainless  steel,  during  that  year.  As 
soon  as  the  strikes  In  the  nickel  mines  were 
over,  the  curve  resumed  Its  sharp  climb. 

PENETR.\TION'     OF     U.S.     MARKETS 

It  Is  approprii-.te  tJ  ex.imine  to  what  extent 
Imports  have  captured  se;;ments  of  the  Spe- 
cialty Steel  markets.  Chart  3  shows  imports 
of  stainless  steel  bars,  in  tons  and  declared 
value,  and  the  domestic  shipments  reported 
to  AISI  by  its  member  companies.  Since  little 
if  any  of  the  products  covered  by  this  and 
subsequent  charts  can  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  (prices  abroad  frequently  are 
below  US  costs),  domestic  shipments  plus 
imports  essentially  represent  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. Chart  3  shows  that  in  stainless  steel 
bars.  Imports  have  moved  from  two  percent 
In  1964  to  11  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1970.  Imports  have 
Jumped  from  a  modest  2,000  tons  per  year 
to  a  rate  of  17,000  tons,  while  domestic  pro- 
ducers' shipments  have  dropped  from  160,000 
tons  In  1966  to  a  rate  of  140.000  tons  so 
far  this  year.  Thus,  the  market  is  about  con- 
stant but  with  imports  pushing  out  domestic 
production. 

The  bar  business  is  not  an  easy  one  for 
importers,  due  to  the  vide  variety  of  size.s, 
shapes  and  special  requirements,  plus  small 
volume  per  item.  Chart  4  Illustrates  this 
in  tool  steels  and  shows  a  drop  In  Imports 
from  1967  to  1968.  But  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plications in  serving  the  bar  market,  and  the 
softness  of  the  tool  steel  business  In  gen- 
eral. Imports  of  tool  steel  have  resumed  their 
climb,  and  h.we  more  than  doubled  over 
the  past  five  years.  Imports  of  high  speed 
steel  wire  rod,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
twist  drills  have  shot  up  from  200  tons  in 
1964  to  a  r.-.te  of  3500  tons  yer  ytar  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1970  (Chart  5  I . 

Chart  6  shows  what  Is  possibly  the  most 
serious  situation — in  stainless  steel  sheets 
Imports  have  gr.iwn  from  $17  million  in  1964 
to  a  r.ite  of  almost  $70  million.  And  from 
12  percent  af  tiie  market  to  32  percent.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  U.S.  ship- 
mentci  are  otf  substantially,  while  imports  are 
back  up  to  the  rate  of  Increase  they  were 
showing  before  the  nickel  short^ige. 

If  action  is  not  t-iken  to  halt  and  Indeed 
reverse  this  trend,  It  is  reasonable  to  antlci- 
p.ite  what  Is  Illustrated  by  Chart  7.  This 
shows  that  lmtx>rts  have  captured  over  70 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market  for  stainless  steel 
wire  rods  and  have  forced  a  drop  in  domes- 
tic shipments  from  15,000  tons  In  1966  to  a 
present  rate  of  le^s  than  6.000  tons.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  before  long  It  will 
not  be  practical  to  continue  production  of 
stainless  rods  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Is  no  problem, 
as  Independent  wire  redrawers  would  rather 
have  the  cheaper  Imported  rods.  But  Chart  8 
Illustrates  that  It  Isn't  just  rod  that  Is  com- 


ing In.  The  imports  of  cold  drawn  stainless 
wire  have  jumped  from  5,000  tons  In  1964  to 
a  rate  of  19,000  tons  In  1970. 

CAUSE  OF  THE   PROBLEM 

Stainless  and  tool  steels  are  abnormally 
vulnerable  to  import  conajjetitlon  becaui>e  of 
the  very  high  number  of  man-hours  per  ton 
required  to  pro:iuce  them  as  compared  with 
basic  steel.  Tliis  ratio  may  be  as  high  as  ten 
to  one  or  mere,  and  therefore  the  portion  of 
the  cost  of  producing  Specialty  Steels  rep- 
resented by  labor  Is  far  higher  Uian  for  car- 
bon steel.  Tlius  Uie  U.S.  Specialty  steelmakers 
caiinut  hope  to  compete  with  countries  where 
labor  costs  are  much  lower,  no  matter  how 
much  is  spent  In  modernization.  Since  a 
healthy  specialty  steel  industry  is  essential 
to  the  country's  welfare  and  defen.se.  it  can- 
not be  allowed  to  deteriorate  further. 

EFFECT   ON   OTHER  INDUSTRY 

The  relationship  of  stainles.s  rods  and  wire 
I  Charts  7  and  8)  are  symptomatic  of  the 
broad  seeps  of  the  problem.  Just  as  imports 
do  not  stop  with  rods  but  continue  Into  the 
wire  made  from  the  rods,  the  same  thing 
happens  with  other  product  forms.  Cheap 
foreign  tool  steel  does  not  help  the  tot)lmaker, 
because  right  on  Its  heels  come  the  tools 
themselves. 

Makers  of  stainless  steel  utensils  thought 
cheap  Imported  stainless  sheets  were  great, 
until  they  were  hit  with  imports  of  their  own 
products  at  prices  below  their  costs. 

Thus  the  specialty  steelmaker  gets  his  two 
ways — through  direct  competition  of  imports 
of  sheet,  bar,  rod,  wire  and  other  mill  prod- 
uct forms;  and  from  loss  of  additional  busi- 
ness because  his  customers,  who  fabricate 
these  products,  are  losing  business  becatite 
of  Imported  finished  articles. 

\VH.\T    IVIUST    BE    DONE 

The  problem  of  imported  specialty  steels, 
and  articles  made  therefrom,  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin — brought  about  by  the 
construction  of  nicxlern  .specialty  steel  mills 
abroad.  Prior  to  that  time,  we  could  afford 
the  luxury  of  not  needing  protection  for  the 
U.S.  Industry.  In  fact,  exports  of  stainless 
and  tool  steels  were  fairly  substantial  as  our 
quality  could  not  be  duplicated  abroad  on 
the  antlqtiated  mills  then  In  use.  This  con- 
dition no  longer  exists. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  swallow 
our  pride  and  accept  the  fact  that  until  for- 
eign labor  costs  more  nearly  approach  our 
own,  the  domestic  specialty  mills  are  fighting 
a  losing  battle  in  a  free  market. 

It  has  been  said  that  increased  tariffs  or 
Imposition  of  quotas  will  result  in  retaliatory 
action  by  the  affected  countries.  On  the  con- 
trary, countries — like  people — are  inclined  to 
buy  where  they  can  get  the  best  deal.  And 
since  mtich  of  the  Imports  of  specialty  steels 
are  from  countrlos  such  as  Japan,  who  al- 
ready have  broad  barriers  against  imports 
Into  their  own  countries,  the  argument  hard- 
ly seems  germalne. 

At  any  ra^e.  it  is  believed  that  the  charts 
speak  for  themselves.  Action  already  is  over- 
due if  the  American  Specialty  Steel  Industry 
and  lt.5  thousands  of  employees — and  its 
customers  and  their  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employees-— scattered  throughout  many 
states,  are  to  prosper. 


Atl  EG  HEN  V  Lt'DLUM  INDUSTRIES,  INC., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  June  22,  1970. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent. 
House  Ofpcc  Building, 
Wa'ihington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  In  a  recent  appearance 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. George  .\.  Stinson.  Chairman  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  called  the 
Import  situation  in  stainless  and  other  spe- 
cialty steels  "particularly  critical." 

In  the  event  yc-u  may  not  have  noted  the?? 
points  made  by  Mr.  Stinson,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  underscore  them. 


"As  far  as  the  high  performance  steels  are 
concerned,"  Mr.  Stinson  said,  "the  Voluntary 
Restraint  Program  (negotiated  with  Japanese 
and  German  producers)  has  been  almost 
totally  ineffective.  If  foreign  producers  had 
adhered  to  the  provisions  of  the  Voluntary 
Restraint  Program  regarding  product  mix, 
imports  of  stainless  and  tool  steels  would 
have  decreased  by  24 '"o  from  1968  to  1969. 
Instead,  they  rose  nearly  7%,  and  imports  of 
these  key  grades  of  steel  exceeded  the  level 
Implied  in  the  Voluntary  Program  by  4if;. 
Furthermore,  this  situation  is  continuing  in 
1970.  If  Imports  keep  on  at  the  same  rate 
as  In  the  first  three  months,  they  ivill  ex- 
ceed the  Voluntary  Restraint  level  by  50': 
for  the  year  1970  as  a  whole." 

Mr.  Stinson 's  import  statistics  relate  to  the 
overall  market.  In  certain  product  lines  and 
geographic  areas,  the  effect  of  imports  has 
been  completely  devastating  of  our  mariiets 
Here  are  some  examples:  imports  of  stainless 
steel  wire  rod  in  the  first  quarter  of  IPTo 
captured  70%  of  the  domestic  market:  im- 
ports of  cold  rolled  stainless  sheet  took  33  f-;, 
of  our  markets  In  the  same  period;  and  for 
stainless  steel  totally,  the  annualized  trend 
indicates  an  11%  Increase  for  1970  over  1969. 
The  accompanying  charts  show  the  heavy 
inroads  which  Imported  specialty  steels  ha\e 
rr.ade  in  our  markets  through  1969  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  first  quarter  of  1970 

There  are  still  other  factors  in  the  world 
trade  picture  which  raise  questions  as  to  how 
American  producers  can  plan  for  the  needed 
improvement  and  expansion  of  their  plants. 
keep  skilled  American  workmen  on  their  jobs 
and  m.aintaln  a  viable  industry  capable  of 
producing  specialty  steel.s  critical  to  the 
nation's  defense. 

Government  policies  relating  to  stockpiles 
of  critical  materials  have  caused  artificial 
shortages,  Inflationary  price  Increases,  and 
chaotic  market  conditions  for  some  mate- 
rials. A  government  embargo  against  Rho- 
deslan  sources  of  chrome  ore  and  unwise 
overseas  sales  of  government-stockpiled 
tungsten  have  resulted  in  shortages  and  sky- 
rocketing prices  for  these  commodities.  E.x- 
cesslve  foreign  purchases  of  nickel-bearing 
scrap  have  had  the  same  effect  on  supplies  of 
this  vital  material. 

Needless  to  say,  these  are  materials  critical 
to  the  defense  of  this  country,  and  our  na- 
tional resources  are  weakened  not  only  by 
their  diminished  supply,  but  by  the  disrup- 
tion of  normal  market  patterns  and  the  in- 
flationary price  spirals  which  they  feed. 

In  short,  we  believe  there  are  fundamental 
defects  In  our  nation's  foreign  trade  policies 
and  in  the  administration  of  foreign  trade 
affairs,  and  that  this  poses  a  continuing 
threat  not  only  to  American  manufacturers 
and  their  employees  but  to  the  very  security 
of  the  nation  as  well.  We  believe  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing between  Industry  and  government 
of  the  critical  nature  of  these  problems. 

We  feel  that  It  Is  Important  for  you  to 
know  how  serious  the  foreign  trade  situa- 
tion Is  with  respect  t3  specialty  steel  pro- 
ducers. We  are  also  concerned  about  the 
growing  flood  of  fabricated  products  coming 
fiom  Japan  and  Europe,  which  also  ha.s  the 
effect  of  cvitting  into  cur  markets  for 
specialty  steels. 

Although  the  basic  steel  Industry  is  asking 
only  for  extension  and  improvements  to  the 
Voluntary  Restraint  Program.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  we  In  the  specialty  steel 
industry  must  seek  some  kind  of  legislated 
relief  and  or  tariff  protection. 

We  earnestly  solicit  your  support  of  our 
contention  thPt  the  United  States  n.ust  com- 
pletely reevaluate  and  update  its  foreign 
trade  policies  If  It  is  to  reverse  the  declining 
position  of  American  industry  in  its  own 
and  world  markets. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  S.  Ahlbr.xndt. 


July  H,  1970 
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TABLE  l.-STAINLESS  IMPORTS 
|ln  tons) 


3  months 

1979  ws 

3  months 

3  months    3  months  1969 

1969  1970   (percent) 


1%9 


Esti- 
mated 
1970(3 

months 
at  annual 


Estimated 
increase 
AR  1970 
VS1969 


rate)     (percent) 


Strip  :„ 

CR:.'-.'-".'"----'"-"-'-"^^2^22F~3;ii9 +40'"""ii."96a'"'i2,476 +5 

Total  stiip -       2,220  3,119  -|-40  I1T9O8  IZAIi  +5 

Stieet: 

HR ,     332  595  -^79  1.993  2  380  -;-l9 

CR 13,388  20.462  -r53  62,739  81,848  I30 

Total  sheet 13.720  21.057  -f-53  64/732  84,228  +30 

PHtes 1.174  2,775  +135  7.153  11,100  Z55 


3  months 

1979  vs 

3  months 

3  months    3  months  1959 

1969  1970    (percent) 

Bars: 

HR 899         2,266  -rl52 

CF 898         1,857         -H07 

Total  bars 1,797         4,123         -(-129 

Tubes..  ]       i]lo6        i~6^  +19 

Wire 2,201         4,780  -^-117 

wire  rod 1,935         3.478  -|-80 

Total  Wire 4,136         8,258  +200~ 

Semifinish i      14,870         9,543         ^^ 

Total  stainless 39,323       50,547  +29 


1%9 


Esti- 
mated Estimated 
1970(3  increass 
months  AR  1970 
at  annual  vs  1969 
rate)  (percent) 


6.507 
6,121 


9.064 
7,428 


12.628       16.492 


7.929 
13,966 

14,  8U 


6,688 

19, 120 
13,912 


28, 830         33, 032 


-1-39 
+21 

+  31 

-le 

+37 

-6 

-1-15 


49.044 


39, 172 


182. 224     202. 188 


-22 

+  11 


TABU  2.-STAIMLESS  STEEL  IMPORTS,  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  COMPARISON 


Total 


IQ  1970 


Total 


Country 


Tons     Percent  of  total 


Year  1969, 
percent  of  total 


IQ  1970 


Country 


Tons     Percent  of  total 


Year  1969, 
percent  of  total 


i>m - 29.097  57.6  47.3 

European  economic  community: 

Belgium-Luxembourg.    ..       .                                   435  g  .   , 

f""ce „..., 4.533  g'-O  78  ! 

Italy 289  6  I 

Netherlands •' 

West  Germany '           390  g g 

^"'^itfc '^J^  jTT^  —^ 


Austria. 

Canada, 

Sweden.. 

United  Kingdom. 
Another 

Total 


98 

10.850 

3,374 

1,105 
275 


0.2 

21.5 

6.8 

2.2 

.5 


0.2 

30.1 

>.6 

2.8 

.5 


50,  547 


100.0 


100.0 


TABLE  3. -STAINLESS  IMPORTS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  THE  DOVESTIC  MARKET 
;958 


1953 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969        IQ  1970 


Strip: 

HR 

^^ - "'i o."i o.'4 ai 6/2 i."i" 

To'^'^'-'P .1          .1          ^3          A          7i  To" 

Stieets:  ~" 

HR 

" ----- -^ -"6 16 1:7 8.1  15.3" 

^'""^'"'»*^ .2              .4            ro            U            el  12^ 

Plates =^^  ="^==T= 

Bars: 2 

HR 

^'"^"'=" T4             .7            1.2          To~           1  ^ 

^C' ^            *1            9:^            9.6           11!  10.5 

*l,Vod -- - l\             II             'I             5  2  8  0 

■'             21            6.4           ]5.9           19,9  28.8 

^'^'''"'-- - .4            2.2            U            rs           E9  ^8~ 

^'"""""^ - 3.2            4.9            JT^    6.3          TTI  HT 

Total  stainless. g            ^            2.{          U           JTi  fi~ 


2.1 


2.1 


3.2 


3.0 


4.4 


4.1 


5.5 


1.9 


5.5* 

14.  2  N 


1.8 


6,1 
17.7 


2.9 


7.5 

20.1 


2.8 


4.0 
23.6 


4.1 


3.8 
28.0 


3.7 


6.6 
22.7 


4.8 


11.5 
33.1 


12.9 


16.6 


19.2 


22.1 


26.0 


1.3 

2.4 
1.9 


1.2 

2,  S 
2.8 


2.4 

4.7 
2.7 


5.9 

7,4 
5.4 


8.4 

10.9 
4.7 


21.0 

~9.6^ 

11.8 
5.7 


31.4 

isl 

16.5 
7,4 


2.1 


2.8 


3.4 


6.0 
16.6 
40.3 


7.8 
19.3 
36.9 


8,0 
21.6 
42.0 


26.0 


26.6 


20.5 


6.2 

16.6' 
29  1 
53,2 

38,2 


6.9 

20.4' 

31.6 

63.7 


7.8 


10.6 


22.0  17.9 

35. 4  50. 6 

59.2  70.5 


44.8 


44,7 


57,4 


33,2 


32.4 


37.6 


41.0 


40.1 


10.2 


12.0 


13.4 


16.2 


18.3 


44.1 
17.3 


36.5 
21.0 


TABLE  4-TOOL  STEEL  IMPORTS  AS  A   PERCf.T  OF  THE 

DOMESTIC  MARKET 
|ln  net  tons] 


Net 
industry  Domestic 

'Sar    shipments  Imports   Exports 


market 


Imports  as 

a  percEnl  of 

domes!, c 


EMERGENCY     IN      HEALTH      MAN-     doctors,   17.800  dentists.   150  000  nurses 
POWER       EDUCATION      IN      THE     and    266.000    allied    health    worker^  of 

which  45,000  are  environmental  health 


NATION 


jS-C'..-  27.985  4  507 

K?-  -  113,921  15,253 

**■—  106,366  15,162 

96/....  109  929  18,859 

S*--..  121,345  17.614 

*5.--.  118,242  12,954 

IS"-.-.  102,379  9  081 


400 
2,725 
1,606 
1.639 
1,775 
1,652 
2  275 


32  092 
126,449 
119,922 
127. 149 
137,184 
129,  544 
109  185 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
"'^■'■^'  nian  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question  about  it — we  have  an  e.mer- 
gency  in  health  manpower  education  in 


14.  0 
12.1 
12.5 
14,8 
12.8 
10.0 
8  3 


specialists.  The  projections  for  1980  are 
even  more  bleak,  if  we  continue  at  the 
pre.';ent  levels  of  funding. 

For  the  infoi-mation  of  my  colleagues. 
I  insert  into  the  Record  the  following 
information  from  the  Pubhc  Healtli  Serv- 
ice: 


'  f"st  quarter. 


^^l.^^^in'^-  "^^^  ^^^^'^  ^''^^^^  ^^'■'■'^^'     ^d  ^y  the  Pubhc  Health  Senice.  1970  and 
in  the  1971  appropriations  hearings,  tells     1980; 

us  that  we  have  now  a  shortage  of  48,000 


First.  Health  manpower  needs,  project- 
1  by  the  Pubhc  Health  Senice.  1970  and 
?80; 

Second.  A  chan  showing  the  decline 
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!'■ 


4, 


1970 


in  health  student  loan  support,  so  that 
now  we  assist  only  14  percent  of  the 
students,  compared  with  over  30  percent 
in  1968,  a  decline  occurring  when  the 
health  manpower  schools  are  being  urged 


to  increase  manpower,   especially  from 
among  the  poor. 

Third.  Construction  grant  applications 
approved  but  unfunded  as  of  Jtme  1970, 
showmg  a  total  of  $465  million  in  back- 


logs for  schools  of  the  health  professions, 
and  $24  million  for  schools  of  nursing. 

Fourth.  Approved  but  unfunded  special 
project  grants  for  schools  of  the  health 
professions  and  nursing. 


HEAtTH  MANPOWER  NEEDS,  1970-80 
(Submitted  by  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower,  National  Institutes  ot  Heaitti  to  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on  Wednesday,  Apr.  29,  1970) 


Estimated 

Supply 

Need 

shortage 

Supply 

Physicians: 

1980 

320,  000 

1970        

325.000 

373.000 

48.  000 

Environmental  health  manpower: 

1980     

412,000 

438, 000 

26, 000 

1970 

64  000 

Dentists; 

1980 .  

90,  000 

1970   

102.  200 

120.  000 

17, 800 

Allied   health   manpower— less   than   baccalau- 

1980  

119,400 

176.000 

56,600 

reate  : 
Medical  allied  manpower: 

Nurses; 

1970 

700. 000 

850  000 

150.  000 

1970 

325,  000 

1980       _     

830. 000 

1.100,000 

210,  000 

1980.... 

475,000 

AHied  health  manpower:  19''0 

925,  000 

1.191.000 

266.  000 

Dental  allied  manpower: 

1970 

1980. 

138.  000 

Total.  1980 

1,344.000 

1,776,000 

432.000 

151,000 

Allied  health  manpower-  at  least  baccalaureate: 

Environmental  health  manpower; 

Medical  allied  manpower; 

1970. 

1S8. 000 

1970 __ 

210.000 

271.000 

61,000 

1980 

308.  000 

Need 


Estimated 
shortage 


413.000 


124,  003 

155,000 


396,  OOO 
580.  000 

167,  000 
246.  000 

233.  000 
382.  000 


93. 000 

60  000 
65.  000 


71,000 
105,000 

29,000 
95,000 

45.000 
74,000 


NUMBER  OF  STUDEMS  ASSISTED 


Fiscal  year — 


1965 


Medical  7.186 

Dental 3.367 

Osteopathy 614 

Optometry    _        387 

Pharmacy...      

Podiatry  

Veterinary  medici.ie 


1966 


9,475 

4,472 
726 
564 


1967 


11  303 

5  530 
937 
656 

1,584 
158 


1968 


12.484 
5.944 
977 
745 
2.105 
211 
797 


1969 


1970 


1971 


12  808 
6  375 
1,050 

853 
2  541 

303 
1.075 


6.980 
2.910 
425 
480 
2.325 
150 
785 


191 
163 
287 
359 
789 
133 
600 


PERCENT  OF  STUDE^US  ASSISTED 


Fiscal  year— 


1965       1966 


1967 


1968 


1969        1970 


1971 


Total 


11.554    15.237    20,168    23.263    25,005    14.055      10,502 


Medical 23  30  34 

Dental   26  33  40 

Osteopathy. 37  42  53 

Optometry    27  38  33 

Pharmacy... 19 

Podiatry 47 

Veterinary  medicine 

Total 24  31  34 


37 

36 

19 

14 

42 

43 

19 

\i 

54 

56 

22 

14 

37 

38 

19 

14 

?l 

23 

18 

1? 

50 

47 

21 

1? 

31 

28 

16 

12 

36 


36 


CONSTRUCTION   (IRANT  APPLKWTIONS  APPROVED  BUT  UNFUNDED  A.S  OF  JUNE  I'JTO-SCHOOLS  OF  HEALTH   PROFES.«IONS 


hiftitution  and  location,  Ihallh  proksswn^: 
Mtdicnl: 

CiUifornia,  University  of,  Duvi.-;  iiifu) 

Ciilifornia,  Uiiivi'r>ity  of,  S;iu  Dioeo  Cievv). 

(■;ilifornlii,  Univi'rsity  of,  .•^an  Dh-eo 

CuUforiiia,  University  of,  San  Die^o 

California,  UniviTsity  of,  Irvine 

Confederate  .Memorial  Hospital,  Stueveport,  La 

Dartmouth  College.  Hanover,  N.H.  (new). .._ 

Iowa,  Univi'i^ity  of,  Iowa  City 

Iowa,  University  of,  Iowa  City. 

Kansas  City  Oeneral  Hospital.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  tncw) 

Louisiana  .State  University.  New  Orleans  (new).. 

.Maryland.  University  of.  lialtiniore.. 

Massachusetts,  University  of,  Worcester  (new) 

Meliarry  .Meilual  College,  .Nashville,  Tenn.. 

.Michigan  State  University,  Fast  Lansing  (new) 

Michigan  State  University.  East  Lansing  (new) 

Minnesota,  University  of.  Minneapolis 

College  of  I  isteopathy.  I)es  .Moines,  Iowa 

Missouri,  University  of,  Coluinhia 

.Missouri,  University  of.  Kansas  City  (new) 

.Sel.iraska.  University  of.  Lincoln. 

Nevada.  University  of.  Keno _ 

N.\v  England  Medical  Center,  Boston,  .Ma.ss 

New  Jersey  (.'ollege  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  .Newark 

New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  Newark 

New  York"  Medical  College,  New  York.. 

New  York  .Medical  College,  New  York     

New  York,  Slate  University  of,  Stony  Brook  (new) 

Ohio,  Medical  College  of,  Toledo  (new). _ 

Ohio,  .Medical  College  of,  Toledo  (new) 

Ohio,  Medical  College  of,  Toledo  (new) 

Ohio  State  University, Columbus 

Preshyterian  Hospital,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Saint  Louis,  I'niversity,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Texas,  University  of.  Dallas 

Texas,  University  of,  Dallas  

T''\as,  l"iiiversity  of,  Dallas  

Tufts  Univi'rsity,  Boston.  .Ma.ss... 

Wasl'.ington,  I'niversity  of,  Seattle 


Federal 

share 

$18, 166, 392 

9,417,887 

4,  -ita.  547 
6.  140.  307 

14.743,349 
'.«0,  045 

5,424.817 
27, 135,  943 

1,941,986 

9,988,000 
20, 288. 242 

9, 102,  060 
16,  547, 917 

2,015,681 
10,052,711 
17, 319, 866 

5,  480,  956 
8,  548,  460 

2,  (i34,  374 

8,  856,  643 

1,  482,  448 
687,064 

3,  511.ty23 

6,  .W7,  797 
1,356.730 

447,  32-2 
6,  260, 813 

21, 876,  506 
7,231,028 
1.997,163 
3.  -238,  251 

22,441,649 

2.  862,  257 

9,  758, 821 
11,156,967 

1,439.312 
1,249,310 
2,  924,  976 
1,  572,  529 
8, 148, 645 


Dental: 

Creigliton  University,  Omaha,  Nel)r 

Iowa,  University  of,  Imva  City. 

Meharry  Medical  College.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Minnesota,  University  of,  .Minneapolis. 

New  Jersey  College  of  .Medicine  and  Dentistry,  .Newark 

New  Jersey  College  of  .Medicine  and  Dentistry,  Newark 

New  York,  .State  University  of.  Stony  Brook 

New  S'ork  University,  .New  York 

Other: 

Alabama,  University  of.  Birmingham  (opt). 

California,  I'niversity  of,  Davis  (vet  med) 

California,  University  of,  Davis  ivet  med) 

Colorado  State  University.  Fort  Collins  (vet  medi 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins  ivctmed) 

Illinois  College  of  Poriiatry,  Chicago  (pod)... 

Illinois.  University  of,  Urliana  (vet  med) 

Iowa  Slate  University,  Ames  (vet  med) 

Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan  (vet  med) 

Long  Island  University,  (Ireenvale,  N.Y.  (pharmacy). 

Los  Angeles  College  of  Optometry,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  (opt). 

Louisiana  State  University.  Baton  Rouge  (vet  med). 

Mississippi,  University  of.  University  (pharmacy) 

.Vlissouri.  University  of.  Columbia  (vet  med) 

Minnesota,  University  of,  Minneapolis  (PH) 

.M.  J.  Lewi  College  of  Podiatry,  New  York,  N.Y.  ipod) 

Oklahoma,  University  of,  Stillwater  i  PH  ) 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Podiatry,  Philadelphia  (pod) 

Southern  California,  University  of,  Los  .\ngeles  (pharmacy). 

Texas,  University  ot,  Houston  (  PH) 

Wisconsin,  University  of,  Madison  (pharmacy) 


Ftdeml 
ihajt 

$ti,  540. 6til 

3;B,  76'.' 

b'J^,(l!0 

1(1.^13, 1171 

l,rtl',<.34: 

402, 77a 

4, 194, 054 

16,  248,  2:"^ 


1,098,4:5 

14,3ie,04<l 

2,  Oil),  617 

1,018,544 

4. 11.3,  an 

3,771,'i66 
4. 38(1. 534 

12.760,111 
2, 345,  707 
4,  103,  719 
1,088,  503 

111,  61,5, 8»!) 
168, 574 

10,  7'ti,Sla 
J,  027, 968 
1,788,263 

7,  028,  ."16 
4.  24«,  138 
3,083,311 

8,  .542,  2.)7 
1,7S5,300 


Subtotal,  (21). 

Total,  (69). 

Total  as  of  June  30, 
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CONSTRUCTION  GKANl  APPLICATIONS  APPROVED  BUT   UNFUNDED  A^  OF  JUNE  1970-SCHOOLS  Of  NURSING 


Tiiftitution  and  location,  nuT$inii:  Federal 

Baccalaureate  and  graduate  degree  piogranis;  iharf 

Alderson-Broaddus  College,  Philippi,  W.  Va $')9t),392 

Jacksonville  State  University,  Jacksonville,  Ala.. 'j_'i'  717 

Marycicst  College,  Davenimrt,  Iowa "]'  l,19,5,'s64 

>iissoiiri.  University  of,  Columbia _.]_  L27riii6  i 

iildoState  University,  (.'olumbus. ]  '"37,'500  I 

Seioii  Hall  I'niversity,  South  Orange,  N.J .'  1,  Ifitl^StB 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  -N.Y '/_  '  isti  7dS 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 1,  534^  108 

Texas,  University  of,  Austin L278'l'4 

Trenton  State  College,  Trenton,  .N,J l!l()3[858  1 

i'acilic  Lutheran  University,  Tacoma,  Wash '27l'oiK)  ' 

j'lttslniigli.  University  of,  Pittsburgh    Pa 4,'>22]2s0  ' 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  .Micii 'cil'524  ! 
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Ftderal 
share 


.McLennan  Community  College,  Waco.  Tex ci,.i  „.« 

Olympic  College,  Bremerton,  W'ash «■.  , I^ 

Pasadena  City  College,  Pasadena,  Calif " Jw,  im 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of,  Arecibo  Regional  College 
San  .\ntonio  College,  .San  Antonio,  Tex 

Santa  Barl)ara  City  College,  Santa  Barbara,  CMt.'..'.'. s,.)  -nn 

btioreline  Comnmuity  College,  Seattle,  Wash..                     ^Jr.t^ 

Southern  State  College,  .Magnolia,  .\rk....              301  y(« 


1,201,550 
6<',9,  360 
452,  475 


.issociate  degree  program: 

Angi'lina  College,  Lulkiii,  Tex 

Jefferson  State  Junior  Coll.  ge,  Birmingliam,  Ala. 

Kilgoie  College,  Kilgore,  Tes 

Lakeland  Community  College,  .Mentor,  Ohio 


14,  559, 159 


288,614 
719, 587 
331,831  I 
462,294  I 


Diploma  programs: 

Boston  City  Hrjspital,  Boston,  Mass... 


6, 008, 618 


1,511,872 


EUiott  Community  Hospital,  Keene,  .\,Vr '',!i'2i; 

.Missouri  Baptist  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo '.'.'.'.'". ^Voiii 


Mounds-.Midway  School  of  Nursing,  St.  Paul  .Minri 

Rochester  General  Hospital,  Rochester,  Pa   '  

Samaritan  Hospital,  Trov,  X.Y.. 


Total  luu'Sing. 


340,910 
643, 161 

871,  146 
430,  034 


4, 144, 900 


24,712,(177 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAf^-SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1970  APPROVED   BUT  UNFUNDED  APPLICATIONS 

APPROVED,   UNFUNDED    1970   SPECIAL    PROJECT   GRANTS 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

(Dollars  in  millionsl 


State  University  of  New  "York, 
Syracuse  Upstate  Medical  Cen- 
ter   

Uiii-.ersiiv  of  Rochester 


Discipline 


Me()icine ... 

Dentistry 

Optometry 

Podiatry 

Usleopathy 

Pliaiinacy 

Veterinary  medicine. 


r<umber 

of 

schools 

Dollars 

31 

$6,1 

13 

1.9 

6 

1.0 

2 

.1 

I 

.  1 

37 

2.1 

10 

2.4 

Total. 


100 


13.7 


Schools  and  colleges  0}  medicine 
[..^mounts  in  dollars] 

CALIFORNIA 

Univer.^ity   of    California,    Davis.. 
Unr.'ersiiy  of  California,  Los  Ange- 


les .. 

University  of  California,  San  Di- 
ego    

University  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco     

University  of  Southern  California^ 

CONN'ECTICtTT 

University   of   Connecticut 

DISTRICT  OF    COLUMBIA 

Georgetown    University 

Howard  University 


138,450 

210,643 

127, 566 

200,  000 
146,681 

122,  600 

170,773 
75,  000 


68 


50,355 
239,  444 

178.  968 


100,000 


GEORGIA 

Medical  College  of  Georgia 109 

ILLINOIS 

University  of  Chicago,  Division  of 

Biological    Sciences 

University  of  Illinois 

KENTfCKY 

University    of    Kentucky,..    

MICHIGAN 

Michigan  State  University,  College 

of  Human  Medicine I 

University  of  Michigan 324,560 

Wayne  State  University 206,010 

MINNESOTA 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of 
Medical   Sciences 257,684 

NEW     YORK 

Colum'Dia  University,  College  of 
Physicians   and   Surgeons 

Cornell  University,  Medical  Col- 
lege   

State  University  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn  Downstate  Medical 
Center  


260.  800 
244,  201 


59,  852 


CXVI- 


-1517— Part  18 


NORTH     CAROLINA 

Duke  Ur.ivers.ty 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania     State     University, 
College  of  MediciiiP 

University   of   Pennsylvania 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Brown     University,     Division     of 
Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 

TENNESSEE 

Vanderbilt     Uni'.ersitv 


TEXAS 

University.     College     of 


Baylor 

Medicine     

University    of    Texas 
Medical    Branch... 


Galveston. 


VIRGINIA 

Medical  College  of  Virginia.. 

\MSCO.NSIN 

University  of  Wi.^consin 


229.076 
127,325 

312. luo 

30.  000 


327,  000 
232.  902 


147.  168 
100,692 

550,  578 
374.941 

194.  425 

215.250 


OREGON 

University  of  Oregon 4 

PENNSYLVANIA 

UniverMty  of  Pennsvlvania. . 
University    of    Pittsburgh 

TENNESSEE 

University  o;  Tennessee 


28  025 

99,  709 
61,668 


154.  203 


Total 


1,885,  629 


Total    6,073,815 

Osteopathy 
[Amount*  in  dollars] 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  College  of  O.^teopathy...   73.  000 

Schools  and  colleges  of  dentistry 
[amounts  in  dollars] 

CALIFORNIA 

Loma  Lnida  University 44,  750 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Georgetown  University 17,  3:2 

FLORIDA 

Univer.~ity  of  Florida 395,661 

IOWA 


University  of  Iowa 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  University 

MARYLAND 

University  of  Marvland 


MISSOt'RI 

University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  Citv 


62,803 
53,248 
58.893 
17.526 


NEW  YORK 

State  University  of  New  York,  Buf- 
falo         206,861 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

University  of  North   Carolina 284,970 


Schools  and  colleges  of  optometry 
[.^mounts  in  dollars  j 

ALABAMA 

University   of   Alabama 7; 

INDIANA 

Indiana  University.  Division  of  Op- 


712 


73.  087 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts 


OHIO 

Ohio   State   University 

PE.NNSYLVA.NIA 

Pennsylvania 

TEXAS 

University  of  Houston 

Total    

Colleges  0/  pod:afy 
[Amounts  in  dollars] 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois    College    of   Pediatric    .Medi- 


.    159 
.      G8 

yyo 

226 

.   230, 

789 

297, 

714 

909,518 


cine 


86.  925 


OHIO 

Ohio  College  of  Podiatry 44. 


70 


Total 


--   131,695 


Schools  and  college^  of  pharmacy 
[Amounts  in  dollars] 

ALABAMA 

Auburn    University 

CALIFORNIA 

University  of  California,  San  Fran 
CISCO 

University  of  Southern  California 

CONNECTICUT 

University   of   Connecticut 

FLORIDA 

University  of  Florida 


80,  000 


249 

546 

170 

332 

180 

488 

1, 

950 

GEORGIA 

University   of   Georgia 

INDIANA 

Butler    University 

Purdue  University,  School  of  Phar- 
macy and  Pharmacal  Sciences.. 


20,  000 

31.  900 
56.  656 


XUM 
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IOWA 

Drake  University 

University  of  Iowa 

KENTUCKY 

U:iiversily    cf    Kentucky 

LOUISIANA 

Xavler  University  of  Louisiana.. 

MARYLAND 

University  of  Maryland 

MICHIGAN 

Wayne   State   University 

MINNESOTA 

University    of    Minnesota 

MISSISSIPPI 

University  of  Mississippi 

MONTANA 

University   of   Montana 

NEW    JERSEY 

Rutgers   University 

NEW    YORK 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy 

Brooklyn    College    of    Pharmacy, 

Long  Island  University 

St.   John's  University 

OHIO 

Ohio  Northern  University 


Ohio  State  University 109, 169 

80  469      University  of  Cincinnati 37,244 

81.869  OKLAHOMA 

Southwestern  State  College 71,755 

120,  329  OREGON 

Oregon  State  University 23.  931 

19,  560  PENNSYLVANIA 

Duquesne    University 14,150 

77  Q9f!      Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

■                 „nd  Sc.exice -  39,500 

Tempie  University -_  56,630 

28.840      University  of  Pittsburgh 19,281 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

95,820      South  Dakota  State  University...  2,300 

TEXAS 

13  300      University  of  Houston 43,000 

UTAH 

University  of  Utah 9,255 

12,225 

•  VIRGINIA 

Moclical  College  of  Virginia 31,329 

23,  725  WASHINGTON 

■    Washington  State  University 62,  290 

30,  680  WEST  vir.GiNiA 

West  Virginia  University 48.391 

82  979 

55',  890  WYOMING 

University  of  Wyoming... 19.427 

16.125  Total 2.124.263 


DIVISION  OF  NURSING 
SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN  NURSE  TRAINING,  APPROVED  BUT  NOT 


Veterinary  medicine 
[Amount  in  dollars) 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  University 328,984 

ILLINOIS 

University  of  Illinois 161,810 

INDIANA 

Purdue    University 165,646 

IOWA 

Iowa  State  University 398,002 

KANSAS 

Kansas  Stale  University 236,025 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  Stale  Uni\ersity 102,523 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan   State   University 91,300 

MISSOURI 

University  of  Missouri 286,347 

OHIO 

Ohio  State  University 360,187 

PENNSYLVANIA 

University  of  Pennsylvania 273.987 

Total     2,436,811 


FUNDED  AS  OF  JUNE  22,  1970 


Grant  No.     Applicant 


Title 


1st  year 


9535  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis.  be,'inniig  Sept.  1,  1970- 
May  1970  council 

9=30  Maine  State  Nurses'  Association. 

Au^u.la.  Maine,  beginning 
Aug   1,  I97'}"May  1970council. 

9600  Man:-ato  State  Colle?e,  Minkato. 

Minn  ,  bepinning  Sept  1,  1970 — 
May  1970  council 

9605  North  Park  College  Chicago,  III . 

bejinnms  Aug    P.  1970-   May 

1970  council 
9532  Comn, unity  Maternity  Institute, 

Sa"ta  Fe,  N    Mex..  beginning 

Aug   1,  1970  -"ay  1970  council 


539  Heibect  ri    Lehman  Col'ega, 

Bronx,  N.Y  ,  beginning  Sept. 
1.  1970     May  1970  council. 

567  Kirkwood  Community  College, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  beginning 
Aug.  1    1970    May  1070cojiiCil 

599  Georgia  Soyth,',estern  College, 

Americus,  Gj    beginning  July 
1    1970     May  1970  council. 

540  University  ol  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa,,  beginning 
SepL  I,  1970     May  1970 
council. 


581  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 

Ariz.,  beginning  Aug.  1,  1970  - 

May  1970  council. 
562  Wenonah  State  Junior  College, 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  beginning 

Aug.  1,  1970- May  1970 

council. 
615  Imperial  Valley  College,  Imperial, 

Calit.,  beginning  Aug.  1,  1970— 

May  1970  council. 
%10  Oregon  Technical  Institute  Kla- 

math Falls.  Oreg.,  beginning 

SepL  1,  197a-May  1970 

council. 
573  Kent  State  University,  Kent. 

Ohio,  beginning  Aug.  1,  1970   - 

May  1970  council. 
432  Uni;er5hv  ol  Nevada,  Reno, 

Nev  ,  beginning  luiy  1.  1970— 

May  19711  council, 

597  Marymount  Co'lefe.  Salma, 

Kans.,  Ocginnino  August  1. 
1970     May  1970  council 

959  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital 

and  Med'cal  Center,  Seattle, 
Wa'^h  .  beginning  September  1, 
1970-May  1970  council. 


Identilication  of  diferent  approaches 
to  chiiic,-jl  'pecialization  in 
graduate  education  in  nursing. 

Statewide  planning  for  nursing 
education  in  Maine. 

Planning  grant  for  a  project  to  pre- 
pare American  Indians  for  pro- 
(ess'Dnal  nursing  in  a  baccalaur- 
eate pro.;ram. 

Department  c!  nursing  seK-sludy 
and  evaluation. 

A  study  to  determine  t^f  need  and 
scope  for  educational  programs  in 
nurse  n-.idwilery  and,'or  continuing 
education  lor  maternity  nursing  in 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  direction 
each  should  take. 

Planning,  development  and  estab- 
lishment ot  new  nursing  program. 

Title  II  nurse  training,  establish 
new  associate  degree  nursing 
Program- 
Study  ol  an  existing  associate  degree 
program  with  enph.asis  on  cur- 
riculum development  and  teach- 
ing methods. 
Exploration  and  developnient  of  new 
community  facilities  thiough 
which  the  obiectives  ot  the  co'n- 
tnunity  health  aspects  ot  tn-: 
curriculum  can  be  more  creatively 
achieved. 
Graduate  program  in  medical- 
surgical  nursing. 

Curriculum  implementation  in  an 
ADD  program  that  admits  students 
who  need  compensatory  educa- 
tion. 

To  plan,  develop,  and  establish  an 
associate  degree  registered 
nursing  training  program. 

Development  of  an  associate  in  arts 
nursing  program  at  OTI. 


Financial  assistance  to  meet  cost  of 
operation 

Inletcamiius  cooperation  m  the 
(icvelcomfnt  and  implementation 
ol  innovative  programs  of 
graduate  education  in  nursing. 

Improvement,  expansion  and 
strengthening  ot  the  community 
nursing  educational  component 

A  change  of  ward  envimnment  to 
give  ttie  staff  nurse  more  involve- 
ment m  patient  care. 


J46,708 
49.  284 
30, 195 


Grant  No.     Applicant 


Title 


6,360 

48,241  I  542 
9575 

49,  503 


32,371 
23,600 

17,  840 


626  University  of  Oregon,  Portland, 

Greg..  t)eginning  Aug.  1,  1970  — 
May  1970  council. 

9564  The  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 

bus. Ohio,  beginning  Aug.  1, 
1970-   May  1970  council. 

617  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 

Conn.,  beginning  Aug.  1,  1970— 
May  1970  council. 

550  University  of  Washington, 

Seattle.  Wash.,  beginning 
Aug,  1,  1970-May  1970 
council. 
Catholic  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ponce,  beginning  Aug. 
1.  1970     May  1970  council. 
The  University  of  Tennessee, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  beginning 
Aug.  1.  1970    May  1970 
council. 


29,509 

49,800 

18,150 

21,347 

123,193 

119,205 

22, 300 

22,845 

596  Seattle  University,  Seattle  Wash., 

beginning  SepL  1,  1970-May 
1970  council. 


603  Jamestown  College.  Jamestown, 

N.  Dak,,  beginning  Sept.  1, 
1970-  May  1970  council. 


613  University  ol  Guam,  Agana,  Guam 

U.S.A.,  beginning  Aug,  1. 
1970-May  1970  council. 


577  West  Liberty  State  Ccllege,  West 

Liberty,  W.  Va.,  befmmng 
S«pL  1,  197P     May  1970 
touncil. 

556  St.  Mary's  Memorial  Hospital. 

Kiioxville,  Tenn,,  begin'm? 

Aug.  I,  1970-May  1970 

council. 
587  Children's  Hospital  ot  Los 

Angeles,  Calif.,  beginning  Aug. 

1,  1970-  May  1970  council, 

537  Lake  Superior  Slate  College.  Sault 

Ste.  Mane,  Mich.,  beginning 
SepL  1, 1970— May  1970  council 

524  Nazareth  College.  Kalamazoo, 

Mich  .  beemning  Sept   1. 
1970-  May  1970  council. 


Development  of  continuous  program 
instruction  in  medical  surgical 
nursing. 

Area  planning  meetings  for  con- 
tinuing education. 

Proiect  proposal  for  pediatric  nurse 
specialists  training  program. 

Analysis  and  revision  of  the 
baccalaureate  program  in 
nursing  at  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Nursing. 

Establishment  of  a  new  associate 
degree  nursing  program. 

A  proiect  to  assist  faculty  in 
identifying  and  planning  feasible 
approaches  to  improvement  ot 
the  teaching-learning  process  and 
to  better  utilization  of  faculty  in 
this  process. 

A  project  to  develop  a  baccalaureate 
curriculum  that  integrates  family 
and  community  health,  capitalizes 
on  liberal  arts  resources  of  the 
institution  through  multi-disci- 
plinary studies,  is  more  efficient 
in  time,  money  and  faculty  utili- 
zation and  is  adaptable. 

Curriculum  improvement  and 
clinical  resources  utilization  im- 
provement to  obtain  NLN  ac- 
creditation  as  a  school  of  nursing 
and  to  permit  enrollment  expan- 
sion and  increased  quality  of 
training  provided. 

The  development  ot  multi-media 
system::  ct  instruction  to  improve 
and  individualize  nursing  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Guam, 
USA. 

Developn^ent  of  the  clinical  conipn- 
nent  cf  the  curiiculum  for  the  2d 
year  ot  the  associate  degree 
program,  pi.-,phasis  on  nursing  cf 
children  and  adults, 

A  remni'iji  program  lor  'high  risk 
students"  111  nur'ing 


Mut.ial  expectations  lor  th,->  neo- 
phyte staff  m.ise     a  cooperative 
ei'ort  of  nursing  education  and 
service 

Application  lor  special  proiect  f"  "t 
lor  a  new  associate  degree 
program  at  Lake  Superior  Slatia 
College 

Baccalaureate  dpgroe  program  of 
nursing  in  serious  financial  strait; 
to  meet  costs  ol  operation. 


1  :t  yeat 


50,  504 


43,226 


157,116 


58,710 


7,86: 


49,860 


62,017 


66. 512 
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DIVISION  OF  NURSING-Continued 
SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN  NURSE  TRAINING,  APPROVED  BUT  NOT  FUNDED  AS  OF  JUNE  22,  197(^Continued 


Grant  No.     Applicant 


Title 


Islyear     Grant  No.     Applicant 


Title 


561 
569 

536 
9521 
570 

578 

9518 

9585 
541 

622 


University  of  Puerto  Rico,  May- 
aguez,  P.R..  beginning  Aug.  1, 
1970-May  1970  council, 

Helene  Fuld  School  ot  Nrusing, 
New  York,  N.Y..  beginning 
Sept  1,  1970-May  1970 
council. 

Kilgore  College.  Kilgore,  Tex., 
beginning  Aug.  1,  1970— May 
!970counc  1. 

Allied  Health  Manpower  Council 
ol  Sania  Ciara  County.  San 
Jose.  Calif.— May  1970  council 

Wrs:  Chester  State  College,  West 
Chester,  Pa  ,  beginning  Aug.  1, 
1970— May  1970  council. 

Mercy  College  of  Detroit,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  beginning  Aug.  1. 

1970     May  197u  council. 

University  ol  Albuquerque. 
Albuquerque.  N    Mex  , 
beginning  SepL  1,  1970— 
March  1970  council  (has 
received  departmental 
approval). 

Video  Nursing,  Inc.,  Evaoaton, 
III.,  beginning  Sept.  1, 
1970- -May  19"'0  council. 


Plan  to  establish  a  baccalaureate  J60, 400  '  9574 

nursing  program  at  the  University 

ol  Puerto  Rico  at  Mayaguez. 
Study  ot  the  admission  standards  ol  32,  606 

a  15-month  upward-mobility 

nursing  program:  LPN  and  RN.  9461 

Developing  and  improving  the  cur-  48.  396 

riculum  in  a  new  associate  degree 

nursing  program. 
Management  information  study  ot  20  050      534 

nursing  education,  S3nt£  Clara 

County.  I 

Plan,  de.-elop  and  eslaLlish  a  27,700     580 

bachelor  ot  science  dfgree  pro-  I 

gram  in  nursing  at  West  Cnester  I 

State  College.  West  Chester.  Pa 
To  improve  the  tea^i. nig  ol  nursing  55.591   I 

through  provision  ol  adequate  '  475 

teaching  .'dchties  i.i  a  college 

whicli  1,  In  setiou-  1(1,5, .ci.il  need.  | 

Develnnrnent  ot  a  cooperative  plan  35,509 

to  meet  nursing;  education  needs 

in  'iew  Mexico  3g4 


136,731 

9618 

25,851 

244-03S 

23,058 

332-013 

7'!  058 

522 

96  039 

40.561 

184-043 

634 


523 


609 


University  ol  Puerto  Rico, 
Mayaguez,  P,R  ,  begin, iing 
Aug.  1.  1970-May  1970 
council. 

University  of  Alabama  at  Bir- 
mingham, beginiyag  SepL  1, 
I97C^-May  1970  wSncil. 

Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.Y.,  beginning  Aug.  1,  1970— 

May  1970  council. 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 

Ind.,  beginning  SepL  1,  1970— 

May  1970  council. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 

Mo.,  beginning  Sept.  1,  1970 

March  1970  council  (has 

received  departmental 

approval). 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 

Ind.,  beginning  Aug.  1,  1970  — 

May  1970  council. 


SL  Louis  University,  SL  Louis, 
Mo.,  beginning  SepL  1,  1970- 
May  1970  council. 

Antelope  Valley  Joint  Junior 
College,  Lancaster.  Calil,. 
beginning  Sept.  I,  1970— 
May  1970  council. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University,  North  Dartmouth. 
Mass.,  beginning  SepL  1,  1970- 
May  1970  council. 

Albright  College,  Reading,  Pa., 
beginning  SepL  1,  1970— 
May  1970couiXil. 


Flaniiin^  loi  production  and  dis-  47,628  I 

tribution  ol  multimedia  sottware  '  558 

for  continuation  education  ?rd 
independent  learning  o,:;jirluiii-  i 

ties  in  nursing.  592 

A  plan  tor  pieentiance  onenlalion  40,  HO 

to  nursing  Oiid  tor  remednii  work 
tor  potentml  dropout,  at  the 
University  ol  Puerto  Rico  at 
Mayaguez  campus.  I  619 

A  program  ot  remediation  lor  the  28,657 

academically  disadvantaged  nurs-  '         1 

ing  student  at  the  University  ot 
Alabama  School  ot  Nursing.  |  9408 

Planning  tor  reorganization  and  ex-  36,  250 

tension  of  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram in  nursing. 

Development  and  evaluation  of  3 
system  tor  improving  the  teach- 
ing-learning process  in  nursing. 

Multi-media  self-instruction  in 
maternal-child  nursing  at  the 
baccalaureate  level. 


St,  Mary's  Dominican  College 
College,  Ne*'  Orleans,  La  . 
beginning  Aug.  1,  1970— May 
19/0  council. 

Arkansas  State  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion, Little  Rock,  Ark.,  begin- 
ning Jan.  1,  1970  -November 
1969  council  (tias  received 
departTtenta!  approval). 

University  ot  Arizona.  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  teginning  Sept.  1,  1970— 
May  1970  council. 

State  University  ol  New  York  at 
Canton,  NY.,  beginning  Sept. 
1,  1970-M3y  1970  council. 

State  College  ol  Aikansas. 
Conway,  Ark.   beginning  Jan. 
1,  1970  -November  I%9 
council  (has  received  depart- 
mental appro. a!) 

Amarilio  Hospital  District, 
Amarillo,  Tex  ,  beginning  June 
1,  19R9     March  1969  Council 
(has  received  departmental 
approval). 

College  ot  St   ^■-■y,  Omaha, 
Nef  r..  begniiiing  flug  1, 
1970 -Mav  1970counciL 

Mount  Mercy  CoHege,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  beginning  Aug.  1 
1970  -May  1970  council. 


Planning  grant  for  a  new  bacca- 
laureate degree  program  in 
nursing  education  planning  grant 
lor  new  p.'ogram  of  nursi.ig 
education. 

Planning  tor  delivery  of  optimal 
nursing  services  in  Arkansas. 


Continuing  education  program  for 
registered  nurses. 

Curriculum  improvement  through 
the  use  of  new  media  in  the  de- 
velopment and  reinlorcement  of 
manual  anq  tecnnica;  skills  in 
nursing. 

An  alternative  public  health  experi- 
ence lor  the  undergraduate 
registered  nurse  student. 

A  pro  ect  to  improve  and  expand 
student  personnel  services  due  to 
increased  enrollment. 


9456 

85,815 

584 

9525 

2-1.614 

440 

621 

Improving  student  achievement  in 

nursing  education  through 

prediction  and  remediation  0!  law 

achievement  and  failure  in 

specific  freshman  courses. 
Improvement  and  expansion  ol  a 

graduate  program  tor  the 

preparation  of  cardiovascular  24I-03S 

nursing  specialists. 
Associate  degree  (2  yeirs)  registered  79. 985 

nursing  training  program  (new 

program).  '  9433 

1 
Development  of  a  curriculum  tor  a  69,  099  I 

college  of  nursing  at  Southeastern 

Massachusetts  University.  129  05 

Further  development  on  J  imple-  57.  427 

mentation  01  a  baccalaureate 

nursing  program  in  a  iibeial  arts  447 

college.  I 


College  ol  St.  Beneuicl,  St. 
Joseph.  Minn.,  beginning 
Aug.  I,  197a-May  1970 
council. 

Boston  Universitv,  Boston,  Mass., 
beginning  June  !,  1970— June 
1959  council. 

Johns  Hopki;-.?  University,  Balti- 
more, r.'d..  b'-t'innmg  June  I, 
197j     November  1969  council. 

Mobile  Geneia  Hospital,  Mobile 
Ala,,  beginning  Oct,  !,  1970— 
May  19/0  council. 

Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
Augusta  Ga,,  beginning  Aug.  1 
1970     May  1973  council, 

Manolse  Junior  College,  Braden- 
ton.  Fid  .  beginning  June  1, 
1970    June  1969  council. 

University  ol  Alabama  at  Bir- 
mingham, beginning  SepL  1 
197::     May  1570  council. 

Catherine  Lahoure  School  of 
Nursing,  tij:ton,  Mass , 
beginning  Sept    1,  1970— 
May  !970  council. 

Ball  State  Um.ersity,  Muncie, 
Ind  .  begini  1,1-  Sept,  1.  1969 
June  196y  CL^unci' 

University  cf  North  Dakota, 
Grand  F.wi-^  N   Dak  ,  beginning 
Jan.  1,  ll/O     March  1969 
council. 

Univer  1;,'  rf  Colorado  Medical 
Center  Denver,  Colo.,  beginning 
Jan.  1,  1970-  novernber  1969 
council. 

Grand   total... 


The  establishment  of  an  as::ociate 
degree  nursing  program  College 
ol  Saint  Mary,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Establishment,  development,  and 
implementation  ol  a  professional 
nursing  core  curriculum,  based 
on  man's  behancr  in  health  and 
Illness. 

Development  of  a  new  baccalaureate 
degree  program  in  nursing. 

Preliminary  exploration  and  plan- 
ning for  the  establishment  ol  a 
program  ol  continuing  education. 

A  plan  for  univer:ity  paiticipalioii 
in  CO niinuing  euu-sation  of  public 
hea'tn  nurse:  supervision. 

Mastin  School  ol  Nursing  assistance 
program 

Planning  toi  a  statewide  continuing 
education  program  in  nursing  for 
Georgia, 

A  study  visit  program  to  improve 
teaching  in  associate  degiee  nurs- 
ing education. 

Development  ot  a  miaor  in  cardio- 
vascular nursing  in  the  graduate 
program  in  nursing  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  Birmingham. 

An  independent  diplonis  prgram 
assesses  its  effectiveness  an.;  its 
future  in  nursing  education. 

Flaiiiiing  for  educational  media  for 
the  enhance~ent  ?f  fe  t,?.:c'ii:  g- 
learniiig  processes  m  a  bacca- 
laureate program. 

Prtsett  giant  fcr  m  |,r'.  v.i,-.ent  in 
nurse  trcinnig    A  program  lor 
improved  utilization  cl  CLrriculum 
anu  Clinical  , earning  experience. 

A  learning  resource  laboratory  An 
innovative  approach  to  teaching 
and  learning. 


1st  year 


$20,461 

26.886 

22,840 
19,639 

48,431 

46,796 

179,808 
162.519 

142,170 

15.552 
23,695 
276, 198 
54.115 
li,  595 
26. 764 

51  804 
23  299 
16.  000 
.3.811.377 


THE    MIDDLE    EAST    IS    THE    REAL 
PROBLEM  AREA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thio 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  it 
IS  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  number 
^d  gravity  of  the  problem  areas  which 
oeset  the  world.  The  big  problem  for 
years  and  years  has  been  Southeast  Asia 
Md  it  is  obvious  this  one  is  not  over. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
we  are  making  significant  progress  there. 
American  troops  are  being  withdrawn  at 
a  steady  pace  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese are  showing  a  growing  ability  to  cope 
with  the  requirements  of  war  even 
"lough  the  Communists  now  are  trying 


to  take  over  Cambodia  as  well  as  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam.  Russia  wants  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  ended  but  Red 
Cliina  does  not,  and  both  are  continuing 
to  provide  supplies  for  Communist 
forces  in  Indochina. 

There  is  another  problem  area  where 
the  threat  to  world  peace  is  growing.  It 
is  the  Middle  East  where  the  Israeli- 
Arab  confrontation  is  being  aggravated 
by  increasing  Russian  involvement.  At 
stake  is  control  of  the  oil  and  the  people 
of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Western  ap- 
proaches to  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
would  be  available  through  a  reopened 
Suez  Canal.  Russia  has  made  sophisti- 
cated weapons  available  to  the  Arab 
states  and  these  have  been  accompanied 
by  Russian  technicians.  Now  the  Israelis 


have  charged  Ra<;.Man  pilots  witii  pilot- 
ing Egyptian  an  craft  and  Russian  per- 
somiel  with  mannmg  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile sues  inside  Egypt.  Such  a  ;x)hcy,  if 
pursued  and  extended,  would  mean  tlie 
end  of  the  Jewish  state.  The  odds  in  per- 
sonnel are  about  100  to  1  m  fa\or  of  the 
Arabs.  The  Israelis  have  been  success- 
ful by  dint  of  hard  work  in  their  domes- 
tic economy  and  by  lightning  strikes 
against  their  larger  neighbors  in  war. 
But  they  cannot  defeat  both  Arabs  and 
Russians. 

The  United  States  is  heavily  com- 
mitted to  Israel  and  is  unlikely  to  stand 
by  while  the  extermination  of  the  Jew- 
ish state  is  taking  place.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Cuban  missile  con- 
frontation,   we    have    Russia    and    the 
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United  States  approaching  a  showdo'.vn. 
Unfortunately— for  a  settlement— the 
Rixssians  have  a  great  deal  more  at  stake 
in  the  Middle  East  than  they  had  in 
Cuba  and  they  are  m  much  better  posi- 
tion to  defend  their  position  in  the 
Middle  East. 

By  contrast  the  United  States  is  neither 
militarily  nor  mentally  prepared  for  a 
war  in  the  Middle  East. 

If  the  United  Nations  were  an  effective 
agency,  it  could  have  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East,  but  to  e.xpect 
results  from  the  U.N.  became  wishful 
tliinking  long  ago. 

Here  is  a  problem  which  calls  for  the 
coolest  and  most  careful  handling  within 
American  capability.  What  is  taking 
place  is  equally  important  to  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  free  world.  I  question  that 
the  full  cravity  of  the  problem  has  been 
presented  to  the  rest  of  the  world  or 
that  we  are  giving  the  problem  as  much 
attention  as  it  deserves.  Recent  news- 
paper accounts  indicate  thei-e  may  be 
some  fumbling  at  top  levels  on  our  side. 
We  cannot  afford  this.  We  should  have 
a  task  force  of  our  most  capable  experts 
actively  working  for  a  solution.  The  ob- 
vious course  is  a  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  possible  to 
get  a  settlement  that  is  satisfactory  to 
either  side.  That  means  .so.me  give  and 
take  by  both  is  necessary.  The  responsible 
nations  of  the  world  must  attempt  to 
avoid  a  war  in  the  Middle  East  which 
could  expand  into  world  conflagration.  It 
should  be  possible  to  accomplish  this  by 
joint  action.  The  United  States  needs  to 
convince  the  Western  Powers  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  and  the  essentiality 
for  action.  The  Russians  have  a  similar 
respont-ibility  among  the  Iron  Curtain 
nations. 

Time  is  running.  There  may  not  be 
much  left.  The  United  States  may  now 
be  confronted  with  its  greatest  peacetime 
problem  in  history — the  problem  of  keep- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East  without  sur- 
rendering the  area  to  the  Russians.  We 
must  work  harder  at  the  task  than  we 
now  are  doing. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  perm.ission  to  extend  his  remarks 
St  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  Of 
the  52.000  credit  unions  in  the  world. 
23,210  were  in  the  United  States  in  1967. 
Of  the  30.800.000  world  members  over 
19,000,000  were  Americans. 


REPORT  ON  DRUG  ABUSE  IN 
FLORIDA 

fMr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  specially 
created  Task  Force  on  Narcotics,  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  and  Alcohol  Abuse  in  Florida 


recently  reported  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations after  a  12-month,  inter- 
disciplinary study  of  that  challenging 
problem. 

Because  it  represents  tlie  first  compre- 
hensive statewide  analysis  of  Florida's 
problem  of  narcotics,  dangerous  drugs, 
and  alcohol  abuse,  I  insert,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  salient  portions  of  the 
report  along  with  a  hsting  of  the  Task 
Force  members.  I  call  attention  to  find- 
ings 4  and  5  dealing  with  the  effects 
and  classification  of  mariliuana. 

Drug  Abuse  in  Florida 
(A  report  by  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on 

Narcotics.  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  Alcohol 

Abuse,  May  1970) 
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The  Task  Force  on  Narcotics,  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  Alcohol  Abuse  has  given  its  atten- 
tion to  bringing  into  focus  a  drug  scene 
which  in  many  cases  has  been  blurry,  dis- 
torted, and  poorly  developed.  The  issues  faced 
were  complex,  and  emotionally  charged. 
While  obvious  dllBculties  of  time  and  re- 
sources did  not  permit  an  adequate  evalua- 
tion of  all  the  data  collected,  nevertheless,  it 
seemed  that  some  imix)rtant  preliminary 
statements  and  judgments  could  be  made. 
This  report  is  then  not  an  m-depih  evalua- 
tion of  the  drug  scene,  but  we  believe  it  does 
offer  the  first  comprehensive  statewide  anal- 
ysis of  Florida's  problem  of  narcotics,  danger- 
ous drugs  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Many  authorities  were  consulted  and 
helped  us  probe  behind  the  myths  and  half- 
truths  that  so  often  shroud  the  issues  of 
drugs  and  alcohol  abuse.  No  one  knew  all  the 
facts  nor  pretended  to  have  the  answers.  This 
added  to — rather  than  detracted  from— the 
thrust  and  inipact  of  the  Task  Force  Report. 
All  looked  at  the  problem  of  narcotics,  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  alcohol  abuse  objectively 
and  with  little  emotion.  While  there  was 
much  divergence  of  opinion,  all  agreed  that 
the  problems  were  complex  and  difficult. 

No  starting  solutions  were  discovered.  No 
cure-alls  were  announced.  Nor  were  any  ex- 
pected. But  a  solid  beginning  was  made.  A 
pattern  has  begun  to  emerge  as  a  result  of 
this  groundwork  by  the  Task  Force — a  pat- 
tern we  believe  which  could  lead  to  better 
understanding,  and  positive  constructive 
action. 

The  Task  Force  study  underlined  several 
important  facts: 

1.  That  time  available  to  us  to  avoid  the 
problems  which  other  states  now  face  is  fast 
running  out. 

2.  We  have  a  major,  long-existing,  and  rela- 
tively negelected  problem  of  alcohol  abuse. 

3.  We  have  a  mounting  problem  of  narcotic 
and  dangerous  drug  abuse. 

4.  There  are  inconsistencies  in  our  laws 
which  require  examination  and  revision. 

5.  The  majority  of  our  "narcotic"  arrests 
(Chapter  398.  Florida  Statutes)  are  of  young 
people  who  are  probably  one  time  or  casual 
marihuana  experimenters  who  do  not  pro- 
gress to  abuse  of  the  more  potent  drugs. 

6.  Various  modes  of  drug  behavior  both 
appear  and  run  their  course  later  in  Florida 
than  Is  true  nationally.  For  example.  LSD 
use,  which  has  fallen  off  elsewhere,  in  Florida 
accounts  for  approximately  the  same  number 
of  confiscated  submission  to  crime  labora- 
tories as  marihtiana. 

7.  Our  drug  laws  may  have  a  more  dis- 
abling than  constructive  effect. 

8.  Narcotic  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  are 
sick  people  in  a  physical  and  soclo-psycho- 
loglcal  sense  and  as  such,  require  treatment 
and  not  punishment. 

9.  A  disproportionate  amount  of  energy  Is 
spent   investigating  and  arresting  youthful 
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experimenters  and  small  tmie  users  rather 
tnan  the  big  time  hoods  asid  money  mer- 
cbanis. 

10.  Few  professionals  whose  work  puts 
them  on  the  firing  line  seem  adequately 
trained  or  knowledgeable  about  drug  iden- 
tification, use,  symptomatology,  treatment, 
or  other  aspects  of  the  drug  scene  for  which 
their  professional  services  are  required. 

11.  Existing  drug  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  programs  are  woefuUy  Inadequate 
and  largely  ineffective. 

Willie  adequate  funds  must  be  provided 
for  serious  efforts  to  prevent,  control,  and 
treat  these  haunting  problems,  the  Task 
Force  believes  that  money  itself  will  provide 
no  solution.  Traditional  calls  for  more  funds, 
more  legislative  support — as  Important  as 
they  are— will  not  resolve  our  problems.  Drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  affect  the  very  fiber  ol  our 
society:  Its  youth,  its  manhood,  its  lifeblocd. 
its  economy,  and  culture.  This  is  a  problem 
that  reaches  into  the  classroom,  the  neigh- 
ixjrhood,  the  penthouse,  the  ghetto,  and  the 
entire  family  unit  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  Ours  is  a  drug  de- 
pendent, drug  Immersed  society. 

What  are  some  of  the  specific  findings  of 
the  Task  Force?  They  are  many,  and  varied. 
Some  demand  immediat*  attention.  Above 
all,  the  Task  Force  fotmd  voids.  Such  as: 

1.  The  void  between  fact  and  what  ihe 
public  suspects,  believes  and  often  hears 
about  narcotics,  dangerous  drugs  and  al- 
coholism. 

2.  A  critical  lack  of  substantive  data  re- 
garding the  distribution,  forms,  and  incidence 
of  both  licit  and  illicit  drug  abuse. 

3.  An  insufficiency  of  scientific  research 
and  understanding  on  the  short  and  especial- 
ly long  term  effects  of  dangerous  drugs  and 
narcotics.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  it  is 
playing  blind  man's  bluff  to  make  decisions 
without  having  the  facts. 

4.  Poorly  organized,  factually  lacking,  and 
largely  uncoordinated  preventive-education- 
al resources. 

5.  A  dearth  of  treatment  services  for  both 
those  who  .are  dependent  on  drugs  and  those 
who  appear  vulnerable  to  such  Involvement. 

6.  A  sometimes  awkw.ird  gap,  or  communi- 
cations breakdown,  between  educators  and 
their  students.  Many  officials  appear  unaware 
of,  deny  the  existence  of,  or  seem  Immobil- 
ized by  drug  abuse  problems  In  their  own 
schools.  This  gap  quickly  surfaced  when  the 
Task  Force  polled  educators  about  the  prob- 
lems of  drugs  and  alcoholism  in  their  re- 
spective areas.  Many  officials,  unable  to  re- 
spond, passed  the  Task  Force's  queries  on  to 
law  enforcement  officials  for  an  assessment 
of  the  problem.  The  Task  Force  found  that 
many  of  the  school  officials  admitted  that  no 
one  in  the  school  system  had  anv  idea  what- 
soever of  the  extent  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  the  teenagers  in  their  county. 


secluded  alley.  Most  abused  drugs  In  Amer- 
ica are  freely  and  or  legally  avjillable. 

5.  Scientific  evidence  indicates  that  all 
drugs  are  potentially  dangerous  and  that  dis- 
tinguishing between  licit  and  sUicit  drup 
abuse  is  a  mistaken,  unfortunate,  but  popu- 
lar cul  de  sac.  Sensationalism,  half-truths. 
and  plain  old  myths  often  distort  the  facts 
about  drug  misuse  and  abuse. 

6.  Overwhelming  data  reveals  that  Impris- 
onment and  harsh  punishment  of  drug  ex- 
perimenters and  drug  addicts  accomplishes 
little  and  deters  precious  few. 

7.  Importers,  wholesalers,  and  others  who 
traffic  in  illicit  drugs  are  rarelv  arrested,  in- 
frequently convicted,  and  the  least  likelv  of 
all  those  involved  in  the  drug  world  to  end 
up  In  prison. 

8.  The  law  must  shatter  or  make  so  pre- 
carious the  profit  motive  for  illicit  drue  en- 
trepreneurs that  professional  criminals  be- 
come convinced  that  the  risks  far  outweigh 
the  rewards. 

FINDING    3 

Tlie  Task  Force  found  that  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  seems  largely  ignored.  The  public 
is  preoccupied  with  the  mystique  surround- 
ing the  issue  of  youthfullv  popularized  diug.=. 
The  alarming,  hard  core  facts  about  alcohol- 
Ism  are  not  widely  known. 

1.  Taken  in  the  context  of  magnitude  of 
abuse  and  resulting  health  damage,  eco- 
nomic loss  and  adverse  social  effects,  al- 
cohol still  ranks  above  all  chemicals  that 
are  harmful  to  man.  Florida  is  estimated  to 
have  160-170  thousand  alcoholics  compared 
to  2-3  thousand  heroin  addlx;ts. 

2.  Alcoholic  'mpalrment  of  Judgment  is 
considered  the  greatest  single  causative  fac- 
tor behind  fatal  automobile  accidents,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  homicides  occur  in  an 
alcoholic  environment.  Alcohol  is  also  known 
to  have  played  a  part  in  a  large  percentage 
of  suicide  cases. 

3.  Blame  for  public  apathy  and  ignorance 
about  alcohoILsm  can  be  pointed  in  many 
directions.  Vested  interests  and  the  wide- 
spread respectable  use  of  alcohol  masks  its 
characterization  as  the  nation's  most  pre- 
valently and  dangerously  abused  drug. 

4.  Statistics  have  shown  that  the  em- 
ployed problem  drinker  represents  a  $72 
million  annual  loss  to  Florida's  non-agri- 
cultural industry. 

5.  A  crucial  need  exists  for  both  in  and 
out-patient  facilities  to  handle  alcohoILsm. 


FINDING    4 


FINDING    2 

The  Task  Force  found  a  need  for  perspec- 
tive in  looking  at  an  understanding  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  use  and  abuse.  Much  attention 
and  publicity  has  been  focused  on  a  some- 
what myopic  obsession  with  certain  drugs, 
while  other  substances  of  abuse  remain  Jarge- 
l.v  ignored.  Tlie  issues  sometimes  have  be- 
come distorted  and  put  out  of  balance.  Put- 
ting things  in  perspective,  the  Task  Force 
K«port  showed  that: 

1.  The  abuse  of  alcohol  and  nicotine  is 
'inrivalled  by  any  other  drug. 

2.  The  alcoholic  is  often  the  head  of  a  fam- 
"y.  a  well  respected  bu.sine.=;s  man.  a  factory 
»'orker,  a  government  executive,  a  phvsiclan 
w  ofBce  employee,  a  troubled  mother  The 
werwhelming  percentage  of  alcoholics  ap- 
pear to  lead  respectable-conventional  lives. 

3.  'The  drug  abuse  problem  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  that  shown  bv  statistics  on 
arrests,  adjudications,  or  commitments. 

^.  In  most  cases,  the  source  in  America 
^aay  of  abused  drugs  is  not  a  slick,  heartless 
so-called  'pusher"  on  a  dark  street  corner  or 


So  much  has  been  sensationalized  and 
speculated  about  narcotics  and  dangerous 
di-ugs  that  it  has  become  difficult  t.)  see  the 
fire  becau.se  of  the  smoke.  The  public,  as  a 
result  of  this,  has  tended  to  mythologize 
drugs,  the  drug  scene,  and  drti'g  use.  A 
sharper  and  less  emotionalized  focus  would 
help  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  nar'.'otics  and  dangerous  drucs 
m  Florida.  Beneath  the  smoke  screen,  the 
Task  Force  found  that : 

1.  The  use  of  heroin  and  the  other  so- 
called  hard  narcotics  in  Florida  seem.s  both 
insignificant  and  blown  out  of  proportion 
when  compared  to  the  abuse  of  other  drugs. 

2.  It  Is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  terms  narcotic  and  non-narcotic  drugs. 
In  the  public  mind  drugs  and  narcotics  are 
too  often  used  Interchangeably.  Narcotic 
drugs  are  depressants  that  prodiice  drowsi- 
ness, sleep,  dullness,  or  an  Insensible  condi- 
tion and  lessen  pain  by  dulling  nerves.  Nar- 
cotics are  both  physically  and  psychologically 
addictive.  Examples  are  morphine,  heroin, 
codeine,  and  methadone. 

3.  A  physically  addictive  drug  results  in 
tolerance  in  which  greater  amounts  of  the 
drug  are  needed  to  experience  the  same  ef- 
fects and  withdrawal  symptoms  are  experi- 
enced when  the  drug  Is  eliminated. 

4.  Next  to  alcohol,  barbiturates  are  the 
most  widely  used  and  abused  of  the  depres- 
sant drugs,  and  when  taken  in  large  uncon- 


trolled amounts  they  become  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Combined  with  alcohol  they  are  po- 
tentially lethal.  They  are  dangerous'for  other 
reasons.  The  user  may  become  confused 
about  how  many  pills  he  has  swalloved  and 
take  a  fatal  overdose:  abrupt  withdrawal  can 
result  in  convulsions  and  in  certain  cases 
death. 

5.  Aside  from  their  use  in  treating  narco- 
lepsy and  h\-perkinesis,  amphetamines  have 
little  legitimate  medical  use.  Acute  or  chronic 
abuse  can  result  in  a  parnoid  psychosis  with 
delusions  and  halluc:nations  and  sometimes 
aggressive-assaultive  behavior. 

6.  LSD,  one  of  the  best  known  hallucino- 
genic drugs,  Is  odortess,  colorless,  and  taste- 
less. Its  use  is  reported  to  sliarply  accentuate 
or  distort  the  senses.  LSD  users  on  bad  trips 
may  be  serious  suicide  risks.  LSD  1"=  recog- 
nized to  be  an  extremely  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous drug.  While  its  use  appears  to  have 
fallen  off  nationally,  such  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case  ;n  Florida. 

7.  Heroin  is  the  most  commonly  used  illicit 
dangerous  drug  of  addiction  in  the  nation 
today.  It  has  been  estimated  that  90 '"c  of  the 
persons  convicted  of  felonious  '-hard  drug" 
use  in  the  United  States  are  heroin  users. 

8.  Although  classified  legally  as  a  narcotic 
(pharamacologically  marihuana  is  an  hal- 
lucinogen) marihuana  usage  in  and  of  itself 
does  not  lead  to  physical  dependence  and  the 
body  does  not  develop  a  tolerence  for  the 
drug. 

9.  Marihuana  u.seis  and  non-users  need  to 
realize  that  even  though  marihuana  is  not 
physically  addictive,  chronic  use  does  result 
in  the  development  of  a  psychic  dependency 
which  may  be  difficult  to  overcome.  In  ad- 
dition, a  fal:-e  sense  of  well  bring  and  space 
distortions  may  propel  some  individuals  into 
activities  injurious  to  their  own  well  being. 

Flr^DIKG    3 

The  most  commonly  used  illicit  drug  in 
Florida  is  marihuana.  Its  use  is  wide.^pread 
on  college  campuses  and  in  many  high  schools 
and  junior  highs.  Educators  in  some  sections 
feel  that  marihuana  usage  has  spread  into 
the  elementary  school  level.  The  Ta.sk  Force 
Report  revealed  a  thirst  for  factual  informa- 
tion about  marihuana.  It  showed  that  a 
reasoned  look  is  being  taken  at  present  laws 
dealing  with  marihuana  which  generally  are 
recognized  as  being  harsh  and  unworkable. 
Despite  the  beliefs  of  some,  no  evidence  was 
uncovered  establishing  a  link  between  the  use 
of  marihuana  and  later  involvement  with  the 
so-called  "hard   drugs". 

1.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  it  is  vital 
to  distinguish  between  marihuana  and  the 
addicting  drtigs.  Marihuana  is  not  addicting. 
There  have  been  no  known  lasting  physical 
e.Tects  reported  from  the  u&e  of  marihuana 
and  no  documented  fatalities  have  been  re- 
ported from  the  use  of  marihuana  alone. 
However,  research  has  not  yet  answered  the 
many  questions  about  the  potential  hazards 
of  this  drug  which  remain  yet  to  be  addressed. 

2.  The  Task  Force,  based  on  its  own  review 
of  the  Florida  Statutes,  and  its  sur\ey  of 
various  authorities  found  that  Florida  needs 
to  reevaluate  its  laws  governing  the  posses- 
sion and  use  of  marihuana.  It  feels  a  change 
is  needed  in  the  legal  classification  of  mari- 
huana. Both  state  and  Federal  laws  treat 
marihtiana  as  a  narcotic  even  though  there 
is  no  scientific  evidence  to  warrant  such  a 
classification. 

3.  Tlie  Task  Force  found,  in  its  poll  of 
juvenile  court  judges,  for  example,  that  a 
recommendation  which  was  mentioned  on 
several  occasions  suggested  the  passage  of 
more  realistic  drug  laws,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  marihuana.  Many  juvenile  court 
judges  do  not  look  upon  youths  referred  to 
their  courts  for  marihuana  possession  as 
hard-core  delinquents  and  are  hesitant  to 
apply  the  full  force  of  existing  state  law. 
The  Task  Force  believes  that  Florida's  drug 
laws  have  several  glaniig  deficiencies  that 
need  to  be  corrected.  Despite  an  abundance 
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of  evidence,  for  example,  showing  that  IjSD. 
methainphetaniiiie,  ''.nd  oiher  illicitly  i.u;ed 
drugs  are  vast'y  niori-  d mgcrous.  the  penal- 
ties for  possrsslon  and  sale  of  marihuana  re- 
main far  more  severe  than  they  are  for  these 
more  powerful  drugs. 

The  Task  Force  thus  would  recommend: 

1.  A  thoroiigh  review  of  the  law  dealing 
with  the  claj>,-ificatioii  of  marihuana,  with 
an  eye  towards  bringinp;  the  Statutes  up  to 
date  and  in  accord  with  current  scientitic 
knowle^lgc 

2.  A  reilevv  of  the  pena'.tles  for  posses.'^^i.on 
and  use  of  inarihuaua,  az  cjmpared  to  tha 
law  for  other  mere  potent  hallucinogens  .is 
well  as  other  drugs,  with  the  goal  of  mak- 
ing the  law  more  uniform,  equitable,  and 
workable. 

FINDING    0 

Examination  of  the  problem  of  narcotics, 
dangerous  drug:;  and  alcohol  abu.=e  Immedi- 
ately points  up  the  vuhie  of  eduoi)tioaal-pr'- 
ventl\e  programs  accurately  Informing  adults 
and  y^ting  people  o'  the  fa-'ts  about  ci.'HT 
abuse.  Careful  .«tudy  of  o\ir  drug  problems, 
such  as  that  condurt.d  by  the  Task  For  <?. 
spells  out  In  ciptta!  letters  t>^e  importance  of 
this.  The  Task  Force  firmly  believes  that  eati- 
cators  must  become  more  deeply  concern  -<1 
and  involved  in  pron':oti:ig  programs  to  in- 
form v:  uths  and  adults  of  the  pitfalls  of  drug 
and  i'lcoho!  abuse 

Tiie  Tas-k  F ^rce  believes  that  effective  pre- 
ven'lve-educ.itional  programs  are  reeded  in 
the  public  schools.  Our  elementary  and  .sec- 
ondary sch(">o;s  in  Florida  are  In  a  strategic 
position  to  offer  preventive  programs  In  the 
area  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  Much  more 
must  also  be  done  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. A  look  at  the  drug  and  alcohol 
abu.se  problem  on  the  educational  front 
showed  that: 

1.  Educators  are  not  deeply  Involved  as 
yet  with  the  problems  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abus.-'  in  all  areas  of  the  state. 

2  Most  drug  prevention  programs  and  ef- 
forts in  the  State  of  Florida  were  initiated 
by  law  enforcement  agencies,  with  the  major 
share  of  this  responsibility  residing  with  the 
local  ix)llce. 

3.  Almost  all  law  enforcement  agencies 
pre-sented  w;th  a  drug  problem  have  devel- 
oper; or  used  some  typ>e  of  printed  material 
for  p-.iblic  distribution,  but  some  of  the 
material  is  neither  well  prepared  nor  pre- 
sented and  in  some  cases  is  Inaccurate. 

4.  Educators  must  encourage  the  acilve 
participation  and  Involvement  of  the  aca- 
demic community  in  developing  plans  and 
pro.srr.^ms  to  relnvolve  rather  than  repel 
young  people  with  drug  problems. 

5  T:.e  problcnas  of  drug  abuse  and  alco- 
holism appear  concentrated  In  urban  areas, 
pre.senting  a  major  challenge  to  officials  In 
the  larger  public  schools, 

6.  Better  communication  between  young 
people  and  adults  Is  vitally  needed. 

7.  Lecturing,  entreating  or  moralizing  has 
not  worked.  Drug  abuse  remains  sympto- 
matic of  other  more  basic  problems.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  recognize  this  and  plan  to  do 
something  about  It. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Task  Force  has  found  that  much  more 
work  is  needed  to  tackle  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotics, dangerous  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse. 
Many  people  have  participated  unselfishly 
and  with  dedication  In  programs  on  drugs 
and  alcohol  abuse,  some  of  them  imagina- 
tive, innovative,  and  attuned  to  present  day 
challenrres.  But  greater  effort  Is  needed.  Many 
persons  have  delved  deeply  into  researching 
the  problems  of  drug  and  alcohol  abtise  B;t 
again,  much  more  Is  needed  and  the  Ta.sk 
Force  believes  that,  whatever  the  results,  ac- 
curacy and  honesty  must  be  guides.  The  value 
of  scare  tactics  with  today's  well  Informed 
young  people  is  senseless  and  self-defeating. 
Truth  Is  the  kev. 


State  and  local  agencies,  most  often 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been 
found  lacking  in  programs  and  plans  to  care 
for  people  with  drug  problems.  A  full  spec- 
trum of  services  is  needed  where  people  with 
drug  and  alcohol  problems  could  be  referred. 
Coordination,  communication,  and  coopera- 
tion are  needed  at  all  levels.  Scores  of  orga- 
nizations ar-.d  groups  are  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse  and  in  some 
cases  implementing  programs,  but  few  are 
pooling  their  resources,  findings,  or  efforts. 

Above  all,  the  Task  Force  believes  that 
Ploridians  must  realize  that  the  problem  of 
narcotics,  dangerous  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse 
Is  not  going  to  go  away  if  it's  Ignored  or 
blindly  assaulted.  It  is  here  to  stay  until 
eifectively  combated.  And  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that  by  concentrating  on  symptoms 
and  Ignoring  causes.  The  problem  effects  us 
all^and  it  may  be  a  lot  closer  to  home  than 
we  think. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME— NO  STATE,  LOCAL 
OR  PRIVATE  REPRESENTATION 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
1970,  the  President  established  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Organized  Crime  whose 
purpose  it  will  be  "to  formulate  a  na- 
tional strategy  for  the  elimination  of 
organized  crime."  The  Executive  order, 
which  appears  after  my  remarks,  desig- 
nates 18  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ser\  e  as  members  of  the  Coimcil. 
The  Attorney  General  will  serve  as 
Chairman. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  demon- 
strating the  need  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional strategy  against  organized  crime. 

As  established  by  the  President,  the 
National  Council  on  Organized  Crime  is 
composed  of  18  members,  eight  of  whom 
represent  various  units  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  seven  of  whom  rep- 
resent units  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  three  remaining  members  are  the 
Secretaries  of  tlie  Departments  of  Labor 
and  the  Post  Office  and  the  Ciiairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  no  longer  subject  to  question  that 
organized  crime  touches  on  nearly  every 
aspect  of  American  life,  that  it  respects 
neither  geographic  boundaries  nor 
agency  jurisdictions,  and  that  unless 
Government  becomes  as  organized  as 
syndicated  crime  is  an  expan.sion  of  or- 
ganized crime  influence  looms  ahead. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  am  dis- 
mayed by  the  composition  of  the  Council 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  specific  direc- 
tives which  would  clarify  and  institution- 
alize procedures  for  the  Government- 
wide  effort  a.gainst  oriranizcd  crime. 

No  representatives  of  any  regulatory 
agency,  other  than  the  SEC,  sit  on  the 
Council  although  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  organized  crime  infiltration  of  legit- 
imate business  presents  a  growing  anti- 
competitive influence  on  the  American 
marketplace,  a  clear  danger  that  the 
American  consumer  vnll  pay  higher 
prices  for  Inferior  goods  and  services, 
and  an  increasing  likelihood  that  Fed- 
eral licen.ses,  charters  and  privileges  will 
be  extended  to  persons  and  firms  linked 


to  syndicated  crime.  All  of  these  factors 
are  or  should  be  of  vital  concern  to  all 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  in 
its  continuing  study  of  the  Federal  effort 
against  organized  crime  has  only  too 
often  found  an  unawareness  on  the  part 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  true  impact  that  organized  crime  has 
on  their  area  of  jurisdiction. 

Nor  are  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet-level 
departments  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil. This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  multi- 
million  dollar  programs,  vulnerable  to 
organized  crime  incursion,  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Agriculture,  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  name  just  three. 

But  probably  the  most  glaring  defl- 
ciency  of  the  National  Council  on  Orga- 
nized Crime,  as  announced  by  the  Pres- 
ident, is  the  omission  of  any  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  governments  and 
of  the  private  sector. 

As  the  President  stated  on  June  4,  or- 
ganized crime  "can  be  felt  in  every  level 
of  American  society."  In  other  words,  a 
national  problem  requiring  intergovern- 
mental and  interdisciplinary  attack.  To 
achieve  the  "effective,  coordinated  na- 
tional strategy  for  the  elimination  of 
organized  crime,"  which  is  the  Council's 
goal  as  stated  by  the  President,  State, 
and  local  contributions  and  cooperation 
are  Indispensable,  And  so  are  those  of 
the  private  sector.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  for  example,  would  be  an 
ideal  representative  on  the  Council  in 
view  of  the  nationwide  programs  it  has 
commenced  in  this  field. 

A  national  strategy  to  deal  with  a  na- 
tional problem  can  only  be  devised  by 
a  representative  national  body.  As  struc- 
tured, the  Council  does  not  meet  that 
standard. 

With  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Council,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  it  appears  to  be  merely  advisory,  and 
it  has  neither  an  operational  nor  a  co- 
ordinating function.  The  establishment 
of  the  Council  does  not  fully  address  the 
total  problem.  There  are  a  number  of 
longstanding  Presidential  directives  con- 
cerning the  Federal  effort  against  orga- 
nized crime. 

On  May  5,  1966,  President  Johnson  di- 
rected a  memorandimi  to  the  heads  of  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  This 
memorandum,  which  also  follows  my  re- 
marks, directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
"act  as  a  focal  point  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's attack  on  organized  crime."  In 
addition,  the  memorandum  directed  each 
investigative  unit  of  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to:  First,  review  cur- 
rent organized  crime  programs  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Attorney  General; 
second,  periodically  report  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  the  progress  of  organized 
crime  investigations,  including  data  on 
personnel  assigned  to  those  investiga- 
tions and  evaluations  of  the  prosecutive 
potential;  and,  third,  establish  "direct 
lines  of  liaison  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  enable  the  Attorney  General  to 
carry  out  his  responsibility  for  directing 
this  program." 

On  February  7,  1968,  President  John- 
son issued  Executive  Order  11396  "pro- 
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viding  for  the  coordination  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
and  crime  prevention  programs."  Under 
that  order  the  Attorney  General  was  di- 
rected 10  coordinate  the  law-enforcement 
activities  and  programs  of  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  including  tho.'je 
which  are  designed  to  a.s.sist  State  and 
local  law-enforcement  agencies.  Impor- 
tantly, the  Attorney  General  was  given 
authority  to  promulgate  "such  rules  and 
regulations  and  take  such  actions  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary"  to  caiT>'  out  his 
stated   responsibilities.   Moreover,    each 
Federal  department  and  agency  was  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  that  order.  The  order  follows. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  congressional 
committees  have  examined  the  Federal 
effort  and  reported  on  what  is  needed.  In 
June  1968  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations   after   a   series   of 
hearings  by  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  i-ssued 
a  report  which,  in  general,  found   the 
Federal  effort  against  organized  crime  to 
be  inconstant,   uncoordinated,    and,    at 
times,  vci-y  ineffective.  The  report  ex- 
pressed concern  that,  despite  existing  au- 
thority, the  Attorney  General  had  not 
promulgated  "any  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  coordination  of  agency  operations 
against  organized  ciime" — Federal  Effort 
Against    Organized    Crime;    Report    of 
Agency  Operations,  June  20,  1968,  House 
Report  No.  1574. 

As  the  focal  point  of  the  Federal  effort 
against  organized  crime  the  Attorney 
General  needs  the  active  assistance  of 
all  Federal  agencies.  There  already  exi-sts 
ample  authority  under  the  previously 
mentioned  Presidential  order  and  mem- 
orandum to  achieve  a  fully  coordinated, 
constant,  and  effective  Federal  effort. 
In  the  alternative,  the  President's  Execu- 
tive order  of  June  4,  1970.  should  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  clear  directive  to 
the  Attorney  General  regarding  the  is- 
suance of  guidelines  for  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  all  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

I  urge  the  President  to  amend  the  com- 
position of  the  Council  to  give  it  balance 
and  to  expand  on  his  directive  so  as  to 
better  enable  the  Council  to  meet  the 
goal  he  has  set  for  it. 
The  materials  follow : 
Est.*elish:ng  the  National  Council  on 

Organized  Crime 
Where.ns  organized  crime  Is  a  problem  wf 
national  scope  affecting  numerous  cities  and 
states: 

Whereas  the  problem  of  organized  crime 
presents  the  Nation  with  a  major  challenge 
calling  for  coordinated  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  of  maximum  effectiveness; 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  a 
national  strategy  for  the  elimination  of  or- 
ganized crime: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

There  is  hereby  created  a  National  Council 
on  Organi?ed  Crime  which  shall  be  comoosed 
of  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall  be  c'hair- 
nian:  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  the  Postmaster  General; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
CommLsMon:  the  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
wminal  Division;  the  Assistant'  Attorney 
General ,  Tax  Division;  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Enforcement  and 


Operations;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Tax  Policy;  the  Administrator 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration; the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation;  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs; 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Secret 
Service;  the  Commissioner  of  Customs;  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralizatlon;  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue;  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service;  and  the  Chief  oof  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section, 
Criminal  Division,  Department  of  Justice. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Council 
to  formulate  a  national  strategy  for  the 
elimination  of  organized  crime.  The  Council 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  Wnn-E  House,  June  4. 1970. 

PaEsiaENTi.\L  DocuMENTr, :   Tttle  3 — The 
President — Executive  Ordes  11396 

PSOVlriNG  FOR  THE  COORDI.VATION  BY  THE  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL  OF  FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCE- 
ME.NT    AND    CRIME    PREVENTION    PROGKAMS 

Whereas  tiie  problem  of  crime  in  America 
today  present-  the  Nation  with  a  major  chal- 
lenge calling  for  maximum  law  enforcement 
e.'forts  at  every  level  of  Government; 

Whereas  coordination  of  all  Federal  crim- 
inal law  enforcement  activities  and  crime 
prevention  programs  is  desirable  in  order  to 
achieve  more  eflective  results; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  ac- 
knowledged the  need  to  provide  assistance 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  development  and  administration  of 
programs  directed  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  crime; 

Whereas  to  provide  such  assistance  tlie 
Congress  has  authorized  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  programs  which  may  bene- 
fit State  and  local  efforts  directed  '  at  the 
prevention  and  control  of  crime,  and  the 
coordination  of  such  programs  Is  desirable 
to  develop  and  administer  them  moet  effec- 
tively; and 

Whereas  the  Attorney  General,  as  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Federal  Government, 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  all 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Federal 
criminal  statutes  and  is  authorized  under 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  828)  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
State,  local,  or  other  public  or  private  £igen- 
cles  In  matters  relating  to  law  enforcement 
organization,  techniques  and  practices,  and 
the  prevention  and  control  of  crime: 

Now,  therefore,  by  \nrtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  President  by  the  Constitti- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Attorney  General  Is  hereby 
designated  to  facUltate  and  coordinate  (1) 
the  criminal  law  enforcement  activities  and 
crime  prevention  programs  of  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  (2)  the  activi- 
ties of  such  departments  and  agencies  re- 
lating to  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  Federal  programs  which  are  designed, 
in  whole  or  in  substantial  part,  to  assist 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  crime  prevention  activities.  The  Attor- 
ney General  may  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  take  such  actioris  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  tliis  Order. 

Sec.  2,  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  At- 
torney General  in  th"?  perf  -mance  of  his 
functions  under  this  Order  ard  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law  and  within  the 
limits  of  available  fund.s.  furnish  him  such 
reports,  information,  and  assistance  as  he 
may  request. 

LvNDON  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February   7,   1968. 


The  White  Hou.se — Memorandum  for  Heads 
OF  Departme.nts  and  Agencies,  May  5,  1966 
Organized  crime  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  serious  threats  to  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous society.  It  draiijs  untold  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  from  our  national  wealth.  It 
carries  corruption  and  violence  in  its  wake. 
It  erodes  respect  for  the  law. 

The  Federal  lavestigative  agencies  can  be 
proud  of  their  accomplishments  during  the 
past  several  years  in  identifying  and  amass- 
ing evidence  against  the  leaders  of  organized 
crime  In  this  country.  The  success  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  securing  indictments 
and  convictions  in  organized  crime  cases  is 
due  to  the  ability  of  your  many  separate  in- 
vestigative units  to  work  closely  together  to- 
ward a  common  goal.  You  have  demonstrated 
that  this  unified  coordinated  program  of  ac- 
tion can  be  effective  in  combating  organized 
crime. 

I  have  today  stated  my  determination  to 
continue  and  accelerate  this  priority  pro- 
gram. 

To  add  further  strength  to  our  efforts,  I 
have  asked  the  Attorney  General,  as  the  Na- 
tion's chief  law  enforcement  officer,  to  act  as 
a  focal  point  of  the  Fede.-al  Government's 
attack  on  organized  crime. 

I  want  each  of  you  to  give  him  your  help 
and  support. 

To  accomplish  our  purpose.?,  each  investi- 
gative unit  In  your  department  or  agency 
participating  in  the  drive  against  crganized 
crime  should: 

Carefully  review  its  current  organized 
crime  programs  and  present  detailed  st.atus 
reports  to  the  Attorney  General,  with  em- 
phasis upon  allocation  of  personnel  and 
upon  suggested  areas  of  new  and  additional 
Investigation 

Report  periodically  in  detail  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  the  progress  of  its  organized 
crime  Investigations,  showing  for  each  cur- 
rent or  projKised  investigation  the  planticd 
area  of  Inquiry,  the  number  and  type  of  per- 
sonnel assigned,  and  the  expected  prosecutive 
potential. 

Establish  direct  lines  of  liaison  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  enable  the  Attorney 
General  to  carry  out  his  responsibility  for 
directing  this  prograjn. 

To  uproot  the  menace  of  organized  crime 
from  our  society,  we  must  work  closely  to- 
gether, attain  new  levels  of  cooperation  and 
match  our  will  with  effective  action. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


ORGANIZED   CRIME— YOUR  SILENT 
PARTNER 

<Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
indispensable  elements  in  an  effective 
and  overall  effort  against  organized 
crime  is  the  need  to  m.ake  the  general 
public  aware  of  the  great  harm  caused  by 
organized  crime  through  its  many 
nefarious  activities.  Over  the  past  cou- 
ple of  years  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  compiled  a  record  of  dis- 
seminating vital  information  on  this 
threat,  which  record  few  if  any  pri\ate 
groups  in  the  country  can  match. 

Recentlv,  the  national  chamber  pro- 
duced a  speaker's  packet  on  this  subject. 
The  packet  contains  a  copy  of  a  speech 
given  by  Mr.  Louis  Scalzo  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration, 
four  slides  depicting  the  structure,  as- 
sociations, and  activities  of  organized 
crime,  and  instructions  on  the  u.se  of  the 
sMdes  including  statements  accompany- 
iae  their  showing. 
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Because  of  their  great  value  in  increas- 
ing public  awareness  about  this  menace, 
I  insert  the  aforementioned  jiapers  for 
tiie  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Organized    Crime — Your    Silent    Partner 

The  following  pages  of  copy  can  be  used 
with  the  four  slides  entltletl,  'Organized 
Crime — -Your  Silent  Partner." 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  person  making 
the  presentation  use  us  his  notes  the  wording 
on  the  slides.  If  the  outline  Is  read,  be  sure 
to  read  it  slowly  and  point  out  on  the  screen 
where  the  various  areas  of  operation  are 
located. 

After  you  have  finished  making  the  points 
concerning  the  fourth  slide,  put  the  third 
slide  back  on  the  screen  so  that  it  can  be 
seen  by  the  audience  during  the  discussion. 

Tlie  slides  can  be  seen  even  though  the 
normal  house  lights  are  on. 

Normally,  the  slide  presentation  will  take 
from  15-20  minutes  which  allows  time  for  a 
few  questions  or  additional  remarks. 

Pass  out  the  sheet  entitled,  'Organized 
Crime — Your  Silent  Partner,"  following  the 
presentation  and  before  the  dl.scussion. 

For  those  who  want  additional  informa- 
tion, the  "Deskbook  on  Organized  Crime" 
is  available  through  the  Local  Chamber  or 
the  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Hold  up  a  copy  for  everyone  to  see. 

For  additional  Information  for  the  in- 
dividual showing  the  slides,  a  copy  of  a 
speer-h  made  by  Louis  Scalzo  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Programs  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  is  enclosed. 

Organizud    Crime — Yovr    Silent   Partner 
(By  Louis  Scalzo) 

Distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  Indeed  a  pleofure  to  be  here  with 
you  today.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  share  some  Ideas 
regarding  the  subject  of  organized  crime. 

Recently,  in  a  discussion  a  key  law  en- 
forcen^.ent  official  in  a  Western  state  was 
asked  to  comment  on  the  subject  of  orga- 
nized crime.  He  responded  to  the  request  by 
noting  for  the  record  that  organized  crime 
did  not  e.xist  in  his  state.  The  truth  of  the 
matter,  verified  by  a  number  of  experienced 
police  officials  and  the  President's  Task  Force 
Report  on  Organized  Crime,  was  that  the 
state  in  question  had  a  very  serious  organized 
crime  problem.  Perhaps  you  have  talked  to 
key  ot^cials  who  have  expressed  the  same 
viewpoint  relative  to  areas  wherein  there  are 
Indications  of  organized  crime. 

The  negative  attitude  which  I  have  de- 
scribed has  been  observed  on  many  ether 
ocrasions.  It  tends  to  Indicate  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  appropriate  at  t'le  on-et  to  aik 
this  question:    Wiiat  i.s  organized   crime? 

The  answer  of  the  police  officer  in  the  West- 
ern state  referred  to  did  not  emanate  from 
corruption  or  criminality.  Stran>iely  e!iou£.':i, 
ir.  stemmed,  in  large  measure,  from  the  po- 
lice officer's  failure  to  obtain  all  of  the  facts 
concerning  organized   crime. 

If  seems  to  me  that  you  here  are  con- 
ctrned  with  formulating  a  deflnition  of  orga- 
n;:;ed  crime.  As  businessmen,  you  are  un- 
doubtedly worried  about  the  penetration  of 
legitimate  business  organizations  by  hood- 
lu-.ns  through  the  use  of  criminal  techniques 
and  the  Investment  of  monev  rained  through 
illegal  businesses  operated  by  organized 
criminal  groups.  You  have  been  informed 
c  )ncernlng  this  danger  by  your  trade  asso- 
ciations and  your  local  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. But  what  Is  organir.ed  crime  exactly? 
What  Is  It  that  Is  penetraMng  bu?lne.sse.?  like 
y  nr  own?  What  Is  It  that  Is  forcing  many 
honest  businessmen  to  the  walP 

There  is  a  danger  of  oversimplifying  a  defl- 
niTion  of  orginized  crime.  It  Is  much  more 
than  one  small  group  controlling  a  form  of 
criminal  conduct.  As  a  point  of  departure, 
I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to  what 
I  consider  a  very  helpful  definition  of  orga- 


nized crime.  It  is  contained  in  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  As  you  know,  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  Is  the  legislative  framework  for 
the  massive  Federal  aid  program  to  States 
and  local  governments. 

The  definition  Is  brief  and  to  the  point. 

"Organized  crime"  means  the  unlawful  ac- 
tivities of  the  members  of  a  highly  organized, 
disciplined  association  engaged  In  supplying 
illegal  goods  and  serrtces,  Inchidlng  but  not 
limited  to  gambling,  prostitution,  loanshark- 
ing,  narcotics,  labor  racketeering,  and  other 
imlawful  activities  of  the  members  of  such 
organizations. 

Note  that  the  definition  refers  to  certain 
criminal  activities:  primarily  gambling,  pros- 
titution, loan&harking,  narcotics,  and  labor 
racketeering.  In  this  regard,  two  key  ele- 
ments appear.  ( 1 )  These  forms  of  crime  are 
usually  intricately  organized,  and  (2)  they 
operate  in  secret  with  a  large  meastu'e  of  pro- 
tect ion. 

The  definition  seems  clear  enough;  how- 
ever, a  failure  to  fully  appreciate  this  defini- 
tion seems  to  persist. 

The  failure  to  fully  understand  organized 
crime  and  the  nature  of  the  threat  posed 
sterns  from  a  ntmiber  of  reasons.  Perhaps 
the  main  reason  Is  that  organized  crime  op- 
erates over  long  periods  of  time  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  relative  secrecy.  For  the  most 
part,  organized  crime  continues  without 
complainants.  Crimes  are  committed,  but 
they  are  victimless  in  one  sense.  If  there  Is  a 
victim,  he  is  usually  a  willing  ■I'fetim.  Many 
police  officials  conclude  that  the  absence  of 
comnlainants  means  the  absence  of  organized 
crime,  when  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

GAMBLING 

An  Illustration  of  this  Is  found  in  gam- 
bllnc;  situations.  A  sports  bettor,  for  example, 
does  not  report  his  bookie.  In  fact,  he  does 
not  complain  at  all  as  a  general  rule.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  those  situa- 
tions where  the  bettor  Is  threatened  or  Is 
otherwise  endangered.  In  some  situations, 
he  will  re;x3rt  these  threats  to  the  police,  but 
as  a  rule,  the  relationship  of  bettor  and 
bookie  continues  without  disclosure. 

In  the  fall  of  1968.  a  young  family  man  in 
a  midwestern  city  decided  to  make  wagers 
on  certain  sporting  events.  He  has  accu- 
mulated several  thousand  dollars  in  savings 
over  the  years.  He  was  doing  well  In  busi- 
ness. However,  he  decided  to  establish  a 
credit  betting  relationship  with  a  La  Cosa 
Nostra  bookie  introduced  to  him  by  an  as- 
sociate. His  pattern  of  betting  Increased.  He 
also  began  to  lose.  He  lost  all  of  his  savings. 
Then  he  began  to  borrow  large  stuns  from 
loan  companies  to  pay  off  his  losses.  Finally 
he  reached  the  end  of  his  financial  resource^;. 
-At  this  point,  the  bookie  extended  loaushark 
credit  to  the  bettor.  The  interest  rat«  for  one 
loan  amounted  to  520%  per  anniun.  He  man- 
aged to  pay  a  few  of  these  loans  before  be- 
ing over-vvhelmod  by  the  heavy  Interest  pay- 
ments. But  then  he  failed  financially  and 
was  tmable  to  pay  the  bookie  or  his  other 
creditors.  It  was  at  this  point  that  threat-s 
and  extortion  were  used  to  Indicate  that  the 
organization  would  take  extreme  measures  in 
an  effort  to  collect  from  this  bettor.  Because 
of  the  fear  and  apprehension  generated  by 
the  threats,  and  this  bettor's  inability  to  pay 
the  bookie,  the  bettor  turned  to  Federal  au- 
thorities for  assistance.  A  successful  case 
based  upon  extortion  and  interstate  waser- 
Ing  actirity  was  developed  against  the  bcokle. 
Tlae  story  which  I  have  related  Is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  For  the  most  part, 
bettors  cooperate  with  their  bookies  In  every 
way  jxjssible.  They  us'jally  find  the  where- 
withal to  pay  their  gambling  debts  when 
their  lives  are  threatened. 

In  many  cases  businessmen  who  have  lost 
heavily  to  organization  bookies  have  found 
that  they  have  acquired  undesirable  silent 
partners  telling  them  who  they  must  buy 
their  supplies  and  equipment  from  Hotel 
and   restaurant   owners  have  foimd  an   or- 


ganization representative  telling  them  where 
to  purchase  meat  and  produce — where  to  ob- 
tain their  linen  supplies.  In  many  cases  such 
victims  have  found  that  they  have  ne'w 
partners  to  share  the  profits  of  their  busi- 
nesses. 

Of  course,  running  along  here  we  have 
the  element  of  fear  which  also  permits  or- 
ganized crime  to  operate  in  an  atmosphere 
of  secrecy.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  locate 
witnesses  who  will  testify  against  orsjanlza- 
tion  bookies.  In  many  cases,  it  is  the  fear 
of  violent  death  as  the  penalty  for  cooperat- 
ing with  law  enforcement  authorities.  I  have 
never  been  an  advocate  of  capital  punish- 
ment as  a  deterrent  to  crime:  however,  it  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  fear  of  death 
keeps  many  witnesses  from  testifying. 

At  this  point  you  may  ask  whether  sports 
bookmaking  is  a  facet  of  organized  crime 
even  though  the  definition  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  Includes  gambling  as  one  element 
of  organized  crime. 

In  order  for  a  bookmaking  organization 
to  operate.  It  must  be  intricately  organized. 
A  bookie  who  takes  a  bet  In  New  York  City 
on  a  race  in  Kentucky  must  have  fast  re- 
sults to  service  his  bettors.  You  should  ask, 
"How  does  a  bookie  In  New  York  City  obtain 
the  results  of  a  race  Immediately  after  the 
race  is  completed  in  Kentucky?"  He  neces- 
st.rily  has  to  use  interstate  wire  communica- 
tion facilities  In  violation  of  Federal  law. 
This  takes  personnel — personnel  in  different 
parts  of  the  nation  becaiLse  tiie  bookie  is 
taking  bets  on  tracks  all  over  the  country 
and  on  sporting  events  occurring  In  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Another  element  relates  to  the  receipt  of 
odds  information.  Where  does  a  bookie  obtain 
the  latest  odds  information?  The  answer  is 
that  dissemination  of  this  data  Is  carried  on 
by  a  complex  process  involving  large  num- 
bers of  people.  Bookies  have  access  to  tlie 
latest  odds  Information.  This  data  is  sup- 
plied by  an  efficient  organizational  setup 

In  order  to  continue  In  business,  a  bookie 
must  have  the  capacity  to  lay  off  some  of  his 
bets  to  balance  his  book.  When  he  receives  a 
large  number  of  bets  on  a  particular  team  cr 
horse  race,  he,  in  turn,  bets  with  large-scale 
gamblers  to  offset  the  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
particular  team  or  race.  In  a  sen,=e.  it  is  a 
form  of  reinsurance  against  gambling  losses. 
These  financial  arrangements  involve  carefal 
organization  and  credit  relationships  be- 
tween individuals  In  many  locations. 

Illegal  gambling  debts  are  not  collectible 
through  legal  process.  The  State  of  Nevada 
does  not  even  permit  the  collection  of  legal 
gambling  debts.  Nevertheless,  most  gambling 
relationships  are  based  on  credit.  To  he  suc- 
cessful, a  wagering  business  7niist  collect. 
Book'es  play  for  keeps.  This  fact  was  brought 
out  In  the  experience  of  the  bettor  I  de- 
scribed who  lost  his  life  savings. 

The  collection  of  gambling  wiun'ngs  is  a 
matter  of  prime  concern  to  the  bookie.  He  is 
engaged  in  his  business  for  a  profit.  To  m.=ike 
certain  that  these  profits  are  realized,  the 
gambling  organization  has  established  ma- 
chinery to  coerce  payment.  It  Is  merely  a 
case  of  utilizing  or  threatening  to  use  an 
existing  segment  of  their  wagering  busi- 
ness— the  enforcer.  In  place  of  legal  process 
and  legal  means,  we  find  extortion.  It  is  a 
classic  pattern  found  often  in  gambling 
case.s. 

Other  disputes  In  the  world  of  gambling 
are  very  often  solved  in  the  same  w.^.y— 
through  the  use  of  force  and  fear.  There 
have  been  many  murders  ba=ed  on  gambling 
disputes.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  concU:de 
that  a  gambling  operation  does  not  employ 
strongarm  enforcers  or  call  upon  this  type 
of  criminal  to  maintain  this  form  of  orga- 
nized crime. 

Conservative  estimates  by  experts  place  the 
gross  take  from  illegal  gambling  at  the  $20 
billion  mark  with  net  profits  amounting  to 
about  $6  or  $7  billion.  A  raid  on  ju?t  twelve 
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gambling  locations  in  a  major  city  turned  up 
records  indicating  an  annual  $285  million 
gross.  Taking  into  consideration  that  the 
twelve  locations  represented  only  '-3  of  this 
citys  known  gambling  .spots,  officials  esti- 
mate a  yearly  take  of  close  to  $1  billion  in 
that  city  aloiie.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  least 
$2  billion  yearly  is  used  to  corrupt  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  to  permit  this  form  of 
organized  crime  activity. 

LOANSHARKING 

The  Icinsharklng  racket,  or  the  loaning  of 
sums  of  money  at  Illegal  Interest  rates  in 
situations  where  the  health  of  the  borrower 
Is  offered  as  security  for  the  loan,  is  another 
manifestation  of  organized  crime.  This  is  a 
multi-billion  dollar  business,  second  only  to 
the  gambling  racket.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
borrower  understands  that  his  health  Is  se- 
curity for  his  loan.  The  understanding  of  the 
borrower  Is  clear  enough  to  remove  the  need 
lor  any  legal  evidence  of  the  debt.  The  oral 
promise  alone  Is  all  that  is  necessary.  Here 
again  we  find  that  Intricate  organization  is 
essential  to  operate  the  business.  Large  sums 
of  money  are  involved.  We  must  ask,  "How 
are  these  large  sums  made  available?"  "Where 
do  they  come  from?"  The  answer  Is  that 
these  large  sums  are  the  fruits  of  organized 
crime.  They  are  distributed  to  those  who  do 
the  lending.  The  rate  of  interest  on  these 
loans  runs  from  five  to  twenty  percent 
weekly.  To  operate  the  loanshark  rackets, 
collectors  are  necessary.  They  are  usually  the 
most  vicious  of  criminals  who  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  collect  for  their  masters.  Numer- 
ous extortion  cases  have  told  the  story  of 
their  work. 

Loansharking  has  been  used  extensively  to 
penetrate  legitimate  business.  It  is  not  al- 
ways linked  to  gambling  losers.  Oft«n  the 
acute  financial  need  to  meet  a  payroll,  or  to 
tide  a  business  over  a  slump  season  entices 
a  businessman  to  seek  what  appears  to  be 
the  easy  way  out. 

The  sh.ark  does  not  want  the  principal 
back.  He  wants  the  high  interest  payment  of 
five  to  twenty  percent  weekly.  When  pav- 
ments  step,  the  borrower's  btislness  is  en- 
dangered or  lost  to  the  lenders. 

Frequently,  a  person  in  debt  to  a  shark  Is 
told  he  can  settle  his  obligations  by  steal- 
ing from  hlf  employer,  by  setting  up  a  bur- 
glary or  hijacking,  by  adding  a  racketeer  to 
his  payroll,  or  by  shipping  stolen  goods. 
These  are  ju.=t  some  of  the  forms  of  pene- 
tration of  legitimate  business  by  loansharks. 
Here  again  the  borrower  Is  not  usuallv  one 
who  ccmplains,  and  as  a  result,  the  'loan- 
shark  racket  operates  in  relative  secrecy. 

NARCOTICS 

In  the  area  of  narcotics,  it  is  well-estab- 
lished that  the  Importation  and  distribu- 
tion of  heroin  requires  an  intricate  organiza- 
tional pattern.  The  business  involves  impor- 
tation of  the  drug,  wholesaling,  and  retail- 
ing. Large  amounts  of  cash  and  International 
connections  are  necessary.  Conservative  esti- 
mates place  the  heroin  trade  at  $350  million 
annually  with  a  profit  of  about  $21  million 
going  to  the  importers  and  distributors. 

Here  again  we  have  serious  crimes,  but 
we  do  not  have  complainants  as  we  do  In 
assault  and  mugging  cases.  A  narcotics  user 
does  not  report  his  pusher.  Like  gambling 
and  loansharking,  this  form  of  crime  Is  hid- 
aen  and  is  rooted  out  only  if  the  mask  Is 
removed  and  the  real  nature  of  the  operation 
Is  expo.sed  to  the  view  of  the  public. 

PROSTITLTION 

^  The  prostitution  racket  is  another  Illus- 
tration of  a  criminal  activltv  which  pro- 
duces few  complainants.  Those  engaged  In 
this  racket  operate  with  a  cloak  of  se- 
crecy and  protection. 

LABOR  RACKETEERING 

tJnlon   locals  In  a  number  of  sectors  of 
business  and  Industry  are  under  the  effec- 
tive control  of  the  underworld.  Some  compa- 
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nies  have  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  a  sweet- 
heart contract  whereby  workers  obtain  far 
less  than  they  could  have  through  legiti- 
mate bargaining.  In  return,  the  employer 
pays  a  fee  to  the  racketeers.  In  some  cases, 
employers  cooperating  with  labor  racketeers 
have  permitted  gambling  activity,  loanshark- 
ing, or  other  crimes  on  company  property. 
This  Is  another  form  of  penetration.  W'e 
find  very  few  complainants  from  those  to- 
operating  wiih  labor  racketeers  or  from  tho-^o 
who  succumb  to  the  extortionate  practices 
of  corrupt  unions. 

ROLE  OK  LA  COSA  NOSTRA 

A  logical  question  to  ask  at  this  point  is, 
"Where  does  La  Cosa  Nostra  fit  into  this 
scheme?"  Law  enforcement  officials  have 
verified  that  it  has  a  key  role. 

It  is  helpful  to  think  of  organized  crime 
as  a  large  circle.  The  core  of  the  circle  Is 
comprised  of  La  Cosa  Nostra.  This  organiza- 
tion engages  In  the  unlawful  activities  which 
I  have  described.  It  meets  all  of  the  criteria 
of  the  definition  of  organized  crime.  The 
group  Is  Intricately  organized,  well-disci- 
plined, and  Is  engaged  In  supplying  the  Ille- 
gal goods  and  services  we  have  described. 
The  tentacles  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  have  been 
identified  in  many  areas  of  the  nation.  The 
organization  has  built  extensive  Insulation 
for  Its  leaders  to  protect  themselves  fr,t>m 
prosecution.  Each  La  Cosa  Nostra  group, 
or  family  as  they  are  called,  has  enforcers 
which  are  used  to  instill  fear  and  discipline 
Into  organization  members  and  In  the  vic- 
tims of  the  organization. 

If  there  are  elements  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  in 
a  community,  that  community  has  a  serious 
organized  crime  problem.  However,  the  ab- 
sence of  La  Cosa  Nostra  should  not  lull  a 
community  into  a  false  sense  of  security  nor 
should  It  be  used  as  a  basis  for  concluding 
that  there  is  no  organized  crime  In  that 
community.  If  you  erased  the  core  segment  of 
the  circle  of  organized  crime,  you  would  still 
have  all  of  the  rest.  You  would  still  have 
murders,  extortion,  bribery,  corruption,  and 
all  that  necessarily  go  along  with  the  var- 
ious manifestations  of  organized  crime 
which  we  have  discussed.  There  is  a  grave 
danger  of  misunderstanding  the  complexity 
of  organized  crime  and  the  forces  that  permit 
it  to  exist.  It  is  not  the  property  of  any  na- 
tionality or  race.  It  is  true  that  La  Cosa 
Nostra  is  Italian.  However,  It  is  not  the  to- 
tality of  organized  crime.  Organized  crime 
may  be  compared  to  an  Iceberg.  We  tend  to 
see  a  segment  of  It:  that  segment  above  the 
surface,  but  an  Immense  danger  to  our  so- 
ciety is  posed  by  the  Identified  manifesta- 
tions of  organized  crime — the  corrosive  ele- 
ments hidden  below  the  surface. 

I  think  that  you  will  see  that  oftentimes 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  determine  whether 
organized  crime  Is  a  threat  in  your  commu- 
nity or  a  threat  to  your  business.  You  can 
answer  basic  questions  about  organized  crime 
and  Its  relationship  to  your  own  commtinity. 
Do  you  have  a  heroin  problem  in  your  com- 
munity? Hard  narcotics  is  the  domain  of  or- 
ganized crime.  Are  bookies  operating  freely 
at  sporting  events  and  on  the  prem.lses  of 
business  property?  Then  we  can  reasonably 
be  sure  that  large-scale  criminal  operations 
are  involved.  The  bookie  Is  merely  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  a  complex  criminal 
organization  operating  unseen.  Do  we  have 
loansharking  operators  In  our  communities? 
If  we  do.  a  little  probing  may  reveal  a  serious 
organized  crime  problem.  How  widespread  is 
the  prostitution  racket  in  your  city?  To  what 
extent  have  utaons  been  exploited  by 
hoodlums? 

SOME    EFFECTS    OF     ORGANIZED     CRIME 

Are  you  affected  by  organized  crime?  This 
question  must  be  answered  with  a  loud  af- 
firmative. Most  professional  gamblers  will  ad- 
mit that  a  bettor  Is  a  sucker,  that  is  the  odds 
are  overwhelmingly  against  tho  bettor.  Pro- 
fessional gamblers  are  taking  billions  from 


citizens  willing  to  be  suckers — from  people 
who  are  eager  10  part  ■with  their  money  in 
gambling  transactions.  Consider  the  value 
of  these  dollars  in  terms  of  use  In  the  fields 
of  education,  retraining  of  employees.  hou.s- 
ing.  research,  and  social  services  geiierally. 

Organized  crime  and  corruption  of  public 
officials  go  hand  in  liand.  Consider  the  in- 
sidious effect  of  sach  corruption  on  our  crim- 
inal Justice  syscem  and  upon  the  attitudes 
of  our  young  as  they  form  their  \iews  of 
our  system  of  Justice.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
endeavoring  to  support  and  elevate  law  en- 
forcement generally,  corruption  generated  by 
organized  crime  is  tearing  away  at  it.  It  is 
like  a  bird  whose  right  wing  flutters  to  soar 
while  Its  left  beats  its  way  do'ATiward. 

Consider  the  fact  that  these  criminals  do 
not  pay  Income  taxes  on  their  illegal  prof- 
its. This  means  that  each  of  us  must  pay  that 
much  more  to  pay  their  way  in  our  society. 

Consider  tlie  Increased  cost  of  services  gen- 
erated in  industries  wherein  hoodlums  have 
obtained  a  measure  of  monopoly  control,  such 
as  in  the  garbage  and  trash  hauling  business, 
the  vending  machine  business,  and  the 
nightclub  business. 

We  do  not  realize  It.  but  we  are  paying 
more  when  a  corrupt  union  official  dri\e3 
prices  up  as  a  result  of  sabotage  and  extor- 
tion. 

Consider  the  human  loss  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  dollars  generated  by  organized  crime. 
When  large  numbers  of  individuals  are  en- 
gaged In  organized  crime  activities,  they  are 
inflicting  damace  up>on  society  while  at  the 
same  time  depriving  society  of  the  benefit  of 
more  constructive  endeavors 

We  must  conclude  that  organized  crime  af- 
fects each   of   us  directly  and  Indirectly. 

ROLE    OF    SAFE    STREETS    ACT 

But  how  are  we  to  penetrate  the  many  dis- 
guises of  organized  crime?  What  can  we  do? 
For  the  very  first  time  in  our  history,  answers 
to  these  questloitis  are  coming. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Safe  Streets  Act  in 
connection  with  our  definition  of  organized 
crime.  This  legislation  was  passed  on  June  19, 
1968.  Title  I  of  the  Act  created  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  and  set 
Into  motion  the  most  meaningful  program  in 
the  nation's  history  to  assist  states  and  local 
governments  in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
grave  problems  of  crime. 

A  section  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  provides 
that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration and  each  of  the  State  Planning 
Agencies  created  to  receive  Federal  aid  funds 
under  the  Act  shall  give  special  emphasis, 
where  appropriate  or  feasible,  to  programs 
and  projects  dealing  with  the  prevention,  de- 
tection, and  control  of  organized  cnme. 

In  brief,  comprehensive  state  law  enforce- 
ment plans  required  under  the  Act  must  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  organized  crime 

It  Is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  Act  that 
Congress  saw  law  enforcement  as  primarily 
a  state  and  local  responsibility  and  that  Is 
how  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration program  Is  being  administered 
As  a  result  of  the  seed  money  appropriated 
by  Congress,  states  are  beginning  to  look 
closely  at  the  manifestations  of  organized 
crime  within  their  borders  Oversimplifica- 
tions of  the  problem  are  being  rejected  in 
favor  of  careful  analysis  and  with  firm  efforts 
to  root  out  the  evil.  States  are  recriUtlng  and 
training  specialized  personnel,  statewide  and 
interstate  Intelligence  systems  are  being 
formed,  specialized  law  enforcement  units 
or  task  forces  similar  to  those  now  effectively 
employed  by  federal  authorities  are  being 
formed  on  the  state  level,  and  many  states 
have  created  organized  crime  prevention 
councils  comprised  of  individuals  knowledge- 
able In  the  prevention  and  control  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

In  combating  this  menace.  It  has  become 
necessary  to  initiate  unique  countermeas- 
ures.  Law  enforcement  capabilities  on  all 
levels  are  being  put  to  the  test  In  this  area. 
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since  we  do  not  have  complainants  In  this 
type  of  crime,  It  has  become  necessary  to  In- 
vestigate and  probe  deeply  to  build  cases. 
Organized  crime  prosecutions  can  be  devel- 
oped only  after  careful  and  painstaking  in- 
ve3tlgatlve  and  prosecutive  elforts.  Where 
success  hai  been  realized.  It  has  been 
broughi  abo\it  by  honest  law  enforcement 
and  citizen  awarenes',  from  pulling  away 
the  m:isk  of  organized  crime  with  both 
hands.  la  the  context  of  this  meeting  tod.iy, 
consider  the  inimerous  p  js"-ibi;:l!°s  for  ac- 
tion. What  would  happen  if  eery  business 
and  professional  organization  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  recognize  and  combat  tlie 
varloiis  phases  of  organized  crime?  That  Is, 
consider  what  would  happen  If  each  business 
or  trade  association  a.'ssumod  the  responsibil- 
ity for; 

(1)  establishing  a  firm  working  relation- 
ship with  law^  enforcement  agencies  and 
acted  as  an  Intermediary  L'e:w'.?n  member 
companies  and  law  enforcement  groups; 

(21  what  results  would  follow  if  each  trade 
association  made  a  concrete  effort  to  act 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  organized  crime  In- 
telligence mformatlon? 

(3)  :f  each  business  and  trade  a^.^ociation 
served  as  a  prime  mover  In  iniiiating  cem- 
plainto  against  those  Involved  in  organized 
ciime; 

(4)  consider  the  effect  If  business  groups 
took  acii'.e  and  helpful  stands  on  prop  ^aed 
legiilailon  designed  to  fight  organized  c.lnie 
or  if  these  important  groups  made  a  deter- 
mined etfort  to  educate  the  business  coin- 
miHiJty  concerning  the  real  nature  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  its  threat  to  the  community 
and  the  nation; 

1 5  I  what  type  of  Impact  would  be  made  if 
each  business  and  trade  associa'.on  ade- 
quately policed  their  own  mcmbersliip  and 
Imposed  moral  sanctions  on  hoodliim-c.'n- 
troUed  elements  In  an  industry? 

(6)  what  would  happen  !f  businessmen 
probed  deeper  to  ascertain  the  actual  sources 
of  capital  being  ti  ■  d  to  buy  franchises  r.r 
business  Interests? 

Som3  of  these  steps  are  being  taken  by 
buiiness,  but  much  has  to  be  done.  In  some 
instaucer,,  business  Interests  are  unwittingly 
tolerating  the  penetrations  of  organized 
crin:e.  This  attitude  betray.s  btssiness  and 
our  society  into  the  hands  of  org.inlz?d  cringe 
as  eSectlvely  as  a  subtle  conspirator  would 

The  big  need  is  to  cultivate  an  awareness 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  various  manifesta- 
tions of  organized  crime.  Instead  of  plucking 
twigs  from  the  limbs  of  this  evil,  we  must 
root  It  out  by  realizing  that  it  is  much  more 
than  Just  a  handful  of  Hollywood  type  hood- 
lunis  that  must  be  locked  up.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  many  signs  of  organized  crime  in 
our  midst,  brand  them  as  such,  and  Insist 
that  they  be  eradicated.  Limited  and  narro,*' 
vie.vs  of  this  threat  must  be  enlarged  to 
embrace  a  more  accurate  definition  of  orga- 
nized crime.  When  this  initial  step  Is  accom- 
plished, we  will  be  in  a  position  to  address 
the  problem  effectively. 

Oroanizih)  Crime — Yotni  Silent  Partner 

SLIDE    I 

In  order  to  understand  organized  crime.  It 
Is  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  Its 
many  areas  of  activity.  There  are  a  number 
of  criminal  groups  engaged  In  such  activity. 

La  Cosa  Nostra  or  the  Mafia  Is  one  criminal 
group  engaged  In  what  Is  known  as  organized 
crime.  It  consists  of  3,000-5.000  family  mem- 
bers in  an  estimated  24  families.  Original 
family  members  were  of  Sicilian  descent. 

The  La  Cosa  Nostra  family  organization  is 
headed  by  a  Boss  whose  position  Is  analogous 
to  a  corporation  president.  His  authority  In 
the  family  is  virtually  absolute.  However,  he 
may  be  overruled  by  a  Commission  which  Is 
comprl-sed  of  the  Rosses  from  the  more  pow- 
erful families. 


The  Commission  is  the  ultimate  authority 
to  members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra.  It  serves  as 
a  combination  legislature,  supreme  court, 
and  board  of  directors.  Each  Boss  has  a  Co7i- 
.'^igliere  or  coun.selor.  The  position  of  the 
ConslgUere  Is  held  by  a  trusted  advisor.  On 
the  same  level  as  the  Consigliere  is  the  Un- 
derboss  who  acts  as  a  buffer  or  Insulat-or  be- 
tween the  Boss  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 
The  position  of  Underboss  may  be  compared 
to  tiiat  of  an  executive  vice  president. 

Next  In  line  are  the  Caporegimes  or 
Lieutenants.  Thc.=e  positions  might  be  com- 
pared to  those  held  by  sales  managers  or 
plant  supervisors.  They  also  serve  as  buffers 
between  tcp  and  lower  level  personnel.  Each 
lietitenant  has  one  or  two  trusted  .associates 
called  "button  men"  who  deal  with  the  "sol- 
diers" on  the  lowest  level.  Soldiers  in  turn 
may  employ  other  street-level  personnel  who 
are  not  family  members. 

There  are  other  organized  crime  groups 
who  operate  in  a  similar  fashion. 

SLIDE    2 

Org.anizecl  crime  "business"  enterprises  are 
often  directed  by  individuals  who  are  well 
educnted  and  highly  qualified  through  train- 
ing and  experience.  They  are  ii^customed  to 
huge  prj.'its.  It  is  estimated  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  indiviauals  directly  and  in- 
directly are  employed  by  the  La  Cosa  Nostra 
and  other  organized  crime  grotips.  The  main 
areas  of  organized  crime  activities  include 
gambling,  loansliarking.  labor-business  rack- 
eteering, narcotics,  lil-jacking.  arson,  fenc- 
ing stolen  property,  bankruptcy  fraud. 

Each  element  of  organized  crime  requires 
a  high  decree  of  organization.  Like  legitimate 
business  entities,  organized  criminal  groups 
are  de.jigned  to  continue  over  long  periods 
of  time  without  interruption.  Individuals  are 
removed  but  the  Illegal  business  entity 
Uiually  continues. 

We  must  recognize  that  organized  crime 
operates  In  an  atmosphere  of  relative  secrecy 
because  this  form  of  crime  does  not  usually 
produce  complaints.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
bettor  does  not  report  his  bookie.  Those  bor- 
rowing from  loansharks  do  not  ordinarily 
volunteer  testimony  relating  to  their  deal- 
ings with  loan.sharks.  the  users  of  hard  nar- 
cotics do  not  willingly  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  authorities,  and  those  cooperat- 
ing with  labor  racketeers  usually  conceal  the 
facts  relating  to  such  cooperation.  These 
pa-terns  of  non-cooperation,  coupled  with 
'he  fear  of  testifying,  are  usually  found  In 
each  segment  of  organized  crime. 

The  men  who  head  these  various  segments 
of  organized  crime  are  insulated  from  proee- 
cution  Layers  of  subordinates  protect  the 
Bom.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  Is 
difficult  for  law  enforcement  officials  to  elim- 
inate organized  crime.  The  leaders  of  the 
major  organized  crime  activities  might  be 
cansldered  Jobbers  or  wholesalers  in  terms 
of  legitimate  business.  They  in  turn  market 
their  services  through  others  who  might  be 
compared  to  retailers. 


The  "retailers"  may  be  your  "friendly" 
lx>okle,  d'lpe  peddlers,  number  writers,  col- 
lectors, fences,  dishonest  officials,  oddsmak- 
ers.  corrupters,  dishonest  businessmen,  dis- 
honest lawyers  and  accountants,  labor  and 
business  racketeers,  arsonists,  fences,  pimps, 
embezzlers,  shake-down  artists,  prostitutes, 
and  ethers  marketing  illegal  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  people  buy. 


Organized  crime  affects  everyone.  Most 
profe.sslonal  gamblers  will  admit  that  a  bet- 
tor is  a  sucker,  that  Is.  the  odds  are  over- 
whelmingly against  the  bettor.  Professional 
gamblers  are  taking  billions  from  citizens 
willing  to  be  suckers — from  people  who  are 
eager  to  part  with  their  money  in  gambling 
transactions.  These  billions  could  be  used 
constructively  on  behalf  of  society  Instead  of 


supporting  those  engaged  In  criminal  activi- 
ties. 

Organized  crime  and  corruption  of  public 
officials  go  hand  In  hand.  This  corruption  has 
an  Insidious  effect  on  our  criminal  Justice 
system  and  upon  the  attitudes  of  our  young 
as  they  form  their  views  of  or  system  of 
Justice. 

Organized  crime  figures  do  not  pay  in- 
come taxes  on  their  Illegal  profits.  This 
means  that  each  of  us  must  pay  that  much 
more  to  permit  their  participation  In  ova  so- 
ciety. 

It  affects  the  housewife  who  must  pay  a 
few  cents  extra  each  day  to  have  her  trash 
hauled  by  a  company  controlled  by  criminals 

It  affects  the  teenager  who  pays  a  few 
cents  more  for  a  hamburger  and  a  glass  of 
milk  because  the  vendor  must  buy  his  sup- 
plies from  companies  controlled  by  criminals. 

It  affects  the  college  student  and  lawyer 
who  pay  a  few  cents  more  for  their  books, 
because  the  books  have  at  some  stage  been 
hauled  by  a  truck  operator  who  must.  In  or- 
der to  maintain  labor  peace,  buy  his  tires 
from  a  company  controlled  by  criminals. 

It  affects  all  the  others  who  are  required 
to  spend  a  quarter  here  and  a  dollar  there 
because  a  businessman,  somewhere  in  the 
chain  from  raw  materials  to  finished  prod- 
uct, must  pay  a  tribute  to  criminals. 

DESKBOOK  AVAIL.\3LE 

A  Deskbook  on  Orgardzed  Crime  has  been 
compiled  and  published  by  the  National 
Chamber.  The  Deskbook  leads  off  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  severity  of  the  challenge  that 
the  organized  underworld  presents  to  the 
business  community.  This  is  follo.ved  by  tab 
sections  delineating  the  major  organized 
crime  threats  or  points  of  penetration  that 
should  be  anticipated  by  business,  the 
symptoms  that  often  will  tip  off  an  alert 
management  to  on-coming  trouble,  and  the 
phone  numbers  of  agencies  that  could  be 
expected  to  help  firms  beat  back  underworld 
incursion.  Tl:!e  last  section  of  the  75-page 
booklet  offers  a  program  for  action — a  plan 
that  maps  out  sound  defensive  rr  preventive 
measures  every  company  can  Implement  to 
minimize  exposure  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned threats. 

The  Deskbook  is  available  at  $2  per  copy 
or  bulk  rates  through  your  L^cal  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  the  Chamber  of  Com.-nerce 
of  the  United  States.  1615  H  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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PROTECTION  FOR  THE  IN\''ESTOR 

'Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  ppr- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  customers  of  registered  ser'uri- 
ties  brokers  against  possible  lo.s.s  arising 
from  the  insolvency  of  brokerage  houses. 
Six  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  have 
joined  me  in  introducing  this  legi-slation. 

The  bill  that  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
introducing  today  is  the  result  of  con- 
siderable work  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  securities  industry  task  force  on  in- 
vestor protection  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  SEC  and  the  industry  on  their 
efforts.  This  is  a  complex  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  probably 
the  most  important  securities  measure  to 
come  before  the  Congress  in  30  years. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce  and  Finance  last  week,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  chairman 


of  the  industry  task  force  both  supported 
the  bill  and  we  are  introducing  it  sub- 
stantially as  they  recommended.  The 
onlv  three  changes  of  substance  are  as 
follows: 

First,  our  bill  would  not  permit  loans 
to  be  made  to  brokers  from  the  inisurance 
fund  when  Treasury  borrowings  are  out- 
standing. 

Second,  the  authority  to  institute  a 
transaction  fee  would  be  vested  solely 
in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

Tliird,  the  availability  of  information 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic has  been  clarified. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  does  not  in  any  way 
imply  my  personal  commitment  to  any 
of  its  provisions.  I  am  introducing  it 
Just  as,  several  weeks  ago,  I  introduced 
the  separate  industry  and  SEC  proposals, 
because  it  embodies  the  best  thinking  of 
both  the  SEC  and  the  securities  industry 
on  this  subject  at  this  time.  While  I  do 
believe  that  insurance  protection  for  in- 
dividual investors  is  a  matter  of  some 
urgency  that  should  be  dealt  with  in  tlu3 
Congress,  I  specifically  reserve  my  right 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  present  bill 
as  we  proceed  with  our  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1970 

'Mrs.  DWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  in  common 
with  its  sister  legislative  assemblies 
throughout  the  world,  is  faced  with  the 
continuing  need  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  understanding  and  respect  of  the 
people  it  represents  both  for  the  Duality 
of  its  work  and  the  adequacy  of  its  pro"- 
cedures. 

To  the  extent  that  the  particular  legis- 
lative body  exists  in  a  free  societv  and 
is  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  the"  need 
IS  even  more  compelling.  For  the  health 
and  well-being  of  free  societies  is  deter- 
mined in  large  measure  by  the  degree  to 
which  its  people  readily  accept  as  ju.'^t 
and  equitable  and  binding  the  decisions 
of  their  lawmaking  Institutions. 

It  is  within  this  frame  of  reference,  I 
believe,  that  we  should  approach  the 
pending  legislation,  H.R.  17654,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
For  it  should  be  a  matter  of  consider- 
able concern  to  us,  as  citizens  of  the 
greatest  free  nation  on  earth  and  Mem- 
bers of  what  is  often  termed  "the  great- 
est lawmaking  body  in  the  world."  that 
Congress  is  not  always  held  in  the  highest 
regard  by  the  people  we  represent. 

No  law,  of  course,  can  perfect  the 
Characters  or  enhance  the  wisdom  of 
tsenators  and  Congressmen.  But  laws  can 
and  must  be  designed  to  assure  that 
Whatever  our  personal  limitations,  our 
TKources  of  staff  and  information  are 
adequate,  our  rules  fair,  our  activities 
open  to  public  scrutiny,  and  our  proce- 
aures  efficient  and  responsible. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  I  believe  H.R.  17654 
moves  in  the  direction  of  these  objectives 
it  would : 


First,  provide  Congress  with  new 
sources  of  information  and  research  in 
the  never-ending  struggle  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  increasinglv  complex  world  we  live 
in.  notably  through  the  development  of 
an  automatic  data  processing  system  and 
expansion  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  into  a  Congressional  Research 
Service ; 

Second,  assure  more  democratic  and 
equitable  committee  practices  through 
appropriate  changes  in  the  rules  of  the 
Hoa<!e: 

Third,  encourage  greater  public  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  congressional 
activities  by  providing  for  more  open 
meetings  of  committees  and  for  broad- 
casting, televising  and  photographing  of 
committee  hearings:  and 

Fourth,  improve  certain  procedures  in 
effect  during  House  consideration  of  leg- 
islation, specifically  with  regard  to  read- 
ier availability  of  the  language  of  pro- 
posed amendments  and  to  consideration 
of  nongermane  amendments  added  by 
the  Senate,  so  as  to  improve  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  House  to  make  reasoned 
judgments  about  legislative  proposals 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  the  pending  bill  goes  far  enough 
in  the  direction  of  the  objectives  we 
seek.  Together  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, therefore,  I  look  foi-ward  to  the 
opporturuty  to  consider  and  vote  on  the 
many  amendments  which  are  expected 
to  be  offered  as  debate  on  the  bill  pro- 
gresses. I  feel  certain  we  can  improve 
the  legislation  substantially,  especially 
since  the  subject  matter  of  most  of  the 
amendments  are  matters  of  daily  con- 
cern to  us  and  have  been  under  formal 
consideration  since  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  was 
established  in  1965. 

Four  of  the  proposed  amendments  are 
of  special  interest  to  me,  two  of  them 
dealing  with  House  floor  procedures,  and 
I  support  them  wholeheartedly.  I  shall 
judge  the  others  on  their  merits  as  they 
are  offered. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  proposal  to 
record  the  names  of  Members  as  they 
pa?s  through  teller  lines  during  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  proceedings 
when  a  record  vote  is  demanded  by  one- 
filth  of  a  quorum. 

We  are  all,  to  be  sure,  all  too  familiar 
with   the  disturbing  number  of  occa- 
sions  when  major  public  policy  issues 
are  decided  in  the  Hoixse,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  by  a  handful  of  Members 
acting  under  a  cloak  of  anonymity    I 
have  never  in  my  own  mind  been  abfe  to 
justify  tliis  practice.   While  nonrecord 
teller  votes  have  ostensibly  served  the 
useful  objective  of  speeding  up  House 
action,     they     have     also     discouraged 
greater  participation  in  floor  debate  de- 
nied to  the  people  their  right  to  know 
how   their   Representatives    voted    and 
permitted  the  easy  abdication  oif  our 
responsibCities  as  Members  of  Congress. 
The    proposed   amendment,    while    a 
compromise,  appears  to  be  a  very  work- 
able and  effective  one.  It  will  encouraee 
greater  attendance  at  times  when  deci- 
sion.s  are  made.  It  will  make  those  deci- 
sions more  broadly  representative  of  the 
House.  It  will  provide  infonnation  our 
people  have  a   right  to  expect.  And  it 


will  encourage  the  acceptance  of  a  re- 
sponsibility we  have  no  right  lo  e\ade. 
A  second  important  amendment  would 
require  that  conference  committee  re- 
ports be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Recort)  at  least  3  days  before  floor  con- 
sideration and  that  those  reports  be 
available  on  the  House  floor. 

Here.  too.  the  issue  is  one  of  the  ac- 
cepting responsibility.  Few,  if  any  of  our 
colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  'so  well- 
equipped  that  they  can  make  infomed 
judgments  about  complicated  legislation 
without  having  adequate  time  to  digest 
what  is  being  proposed.  Conference  re- 
ports represent  the  last  occasion  on  which 
the  House  can  work  its  will  on  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  time  of  crucial  importa:ice 
In  the  legislative  process.  And  it  is  an 
opportunity  we  sacrifice  v.hen  conff rence 
reports  are  brought  to  the  floor  under 
circumstances — especially  during  the  fi- 
nal days  of  a  session— which  often  make 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

The  rightness  and  importance  of  a 
third  amendment  is.  In  my  judgment 
equally  ob\1ous  and  necessai-y.  Tlie  dis- 
closure of  record  votes  in  committee  can 
be  justifled  on  the  same  basis  as  record 
votes  in  the  House:  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  know  and  the  obligation  of  elected 
Representatives  to  hold  themselves  ac- 
coimtable  for  their  action.s.  Committee 
decisions,  while  the  first  formal  step  in 
the  legislative  process,  are  often  the 
most  decisive,  and  I  can  imagine  no  jus- 
tification for  making  those  decisions 
secret. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  support 
the  amendment  to  guarantee  adequate 
staff  resources  for  minority  members  of 
committees.  While  custom  and  practice 
may  differ  as  between  committees   the 
needs  of  Members  for  Information  and 
reliable  guidance  do  not.  Moreover   the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  'pre- 
eminently a  political  institution  in  the 
fuU  sense  of  that  often  abused  word  Al- 
most every  major  decision  we  make  is 
political  in  the  sense  that  it  results  from 
the  confiict  of  differing  riev.-s  and  in- 
terests. Those  news  and  interest-  must 
be  fully  expressed  and  considered  if  our 
decisions   are   to  be   fully    rational     It 
makes  sense,   therefore,  to  equip  our- 
selves with  staff  arrangements  and  re- 
sources adequate  to  the  development  of 
differmg  positions.  And  despite  the  best 
intentions  and  most  generous  coopera- 
tion   of   committee    and   subcommittee 
chai'-men.  it  is  a  fact  of  congressional 
life  that  staff  members  responsible  to  the 
majority  can  seldom  serve  with  equal  ef- 
fectiveness   the    special    and    differing 
needs  of  minority  members. 

It  has  been  24  years.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  House  considered  so  compre- 
hensive a  list  of  proposals  dealing  with 
its  own  inner  life  as  those  before  us 
today.  The  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  completes,  in  some  respects 
the  work  of  the  act  of  1946  which  brought 
congressional  operations  into  the  post- 
war world  and  in  that  sense  it  is  long 
overdue.  But  in  other  respects  this  bUI 
can  launch  us  successfully  into  a  space 
age  of  problems  so  complex  we  can  only 
now  begin  to  grasp  their  outlines. 
I  hope  our  experience  with  this  bill 
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will  canvmcc  us  that  we  canont  afford 
to  wait  another  24  years  before  paying 
serious  attention  to  the  way  we  govern 
ourselves  and  our  people. 


CURTAIN   OF   SILENCE 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
peiTnission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ciutain 
of  silence  and  secrecy  has  been  drawn 
across  the  public  stage  by  OEO  Director 
Donald  Rumsfeld  concerning  the  back- 
ground of  Richard  Blumenthal,  a  24- 
year-old  WWte  House  aide  whom  Rums- 
feld intended  to  appoint  Director  of  the 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
VISTA. 

Repeated  calls  were  made  to  the  offices 
of  top  White  House  aides,  John  Ehrlich- 
man,  Daniel  Moynihan,  Blumenthal's 
former  employer  and  to  the  White  House 
Congressional  Liaison  Office — to  no  avail. 
They  all  maintained  their  inability  to 
provide  even  minimal  information  about 
Blumenthal  with  the  same  refrain: 

You  will  ha\e  to  talk  to  Don  Rumsfeid 
If  you  want  any  information  on  him. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
however,  was  unwilling  to  make  any 
facts  available  concerning  Blumenthal. 

This  is  a  blatant  breach  of  President 
Nixon's  avowed  support  of  the  public's 
right  to  know.  This  clandestine  caper 
is  just  the  latest  chapter  in  a  history  of 
similar  incidents.  Numerous  candidates 
for  top  positions  in  the  administration 
have  secretly  harbored  a  desire  to  sabo- 
tage the  goals  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

I  strongly  believe  in  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  dissent  honestly  from  Gov- 
ernment policy,  but  it  should  be  repug- 
nant to  anyone's  ideals,  liberal  or  con- 
sen'ative,  to  accept  a  responsible  position 
in  the  administration  with  a  fat  pay- 
check, and  then  to  play  the  role  of  a 
spoiler. 

Intensive  investigation  into  Blumen- 
thal's background  revealed  that  he  was 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post,  then  taught  English  in  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  high  school  where  he  produced 
for  his  adolescent  students  a  highly  con- 
troversial play  which  many  found 
repulsive. 

While  at  the  White  House,  Blumenthal 
told  a  Life  magazine  reporter  that,  if  he 
were  not  there,  at  least  part  of  his  "con- 
siderable intelligence  probably  would  be 
employed  protesting  the  political  system 
which  now  keeps  so  many  so  distant."  He 
also  bragged  that  among  his  chief  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  White  House  was 
making  sure  that  a  Bible  was  prepared 
for  the  swearing  in  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioner  Walter  Washington. 

The  saboteur's  tme  feelings  about  the 
Nixon  administration  surfaced  publicly 
only  after  word  got  out  that  over  120 
Members  of  Congress  had  sharply  criti- 
cized his  appointment.  Now  that  Blu- 
menthal has  been  flushed  and  his  true 
position  revealed,  he  is  sourly  repudi- 
ating the  hand  that  fed  him.  He  says : 

He  would  be  unable  to  defend  such  actions 
as  the  U.S.  Incursion  Into  Cambodia  and 
would  find  It  uncomfortable  taking  the  Ad- 


ministration's side  on  several  policy  ques- 
tions. 

Now  that  Blumenthal  has  "rejected" 
the  offer  to  be  VISTA  chief,  those  White 
House  aides  including  Rumsfeld  should 
abandon  any  thoughts  of  reappointing 
him  to  the  White  Hou.se  staff  or  any 
other  job  in  the  Nixon  administration. 

There  are  plenty  of  qualified,  capable 
people  who  can  and  will  be  loyal  to  the 
President.  The  soft-headed  liberals  in 
the  administration  should  not  compro- 
mise with  arrogant  antagonists  whose 
known  record  is  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration. The  morale  of  dedicated  people, 
both  R«pubUcans  and  Democrats,  who 
voted  for  the  Nixon  philosophy  should 
not  suffer  for  those  who  seek  to  impose 
their  own  brand  of  Government. 

Numerous  situations  of  this  type  shows 
once  again  the  need  for  the  appointment 
of  concerned  people  who  have  the  will  to 
support  the  administration. 


WORDS  DO  NOT  EFFECTIVELY 
FIGHT  CRIME 

I  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.! 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  this  body's  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  I  have  long  been  concerned  with 
the  role  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
must  play  m  helping  local  jurisdictions 
fight  crime.  In  the  hearuigs  we  have  held 
across  the  country,  we  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  the  same  plea  from  local 
officials:  Give  us  the  help  we  need  to 
fight  our  problems. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  we  made  a  major  conmiitment 
to  help  these  financially  pressed  officials 
fight  crime.  Yet  the  funds  provided  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration were  never  enough  to  supply  the 
many  worthy  programs  of  local  officials. 
When  we  began  deliberations  on  fiscal 
year  1971  authorizations  for  LEAA,  I 
urged  a  SI  billion  authorization  to  clearly 
demonstrate  that  our  concern  for  the 
problem  of  crime  is  more  than  mere 
rhetoric. 

Although  the  House  has  already  acted 
on  the  LEAA  authorization,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  by  me  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Coimty,  the  publication  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  which 
details  my  reasons  for  the  $1  billion 
appropriation  request. 

The  article  follows: 
Rhetdrio  Versus  Cash  for  Crime  Control 
(By  Representative  Claude  Pepper) 

In  the  fiyht  against  crime  in  America, 
there  is  more  rhetoric  than  cash  flowing  to 
the  cities  and  counties  of  the  country-. 

If  the  problem  were  not  so  urgent,  if  an 
effective  solution  were  not  so  necessary.  It 
would  be  trite  to  say  that  what  most  local 
governments  need  to  fight  crime  is  more  fi- 
nanciiil  assistance. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Spellman,  a  county  commis- 
sioner in  Prince  George's  County,  Md.,  em- 
phasized the  problem  in  even  more  imder- 
standable  terms  during  a  hearin?  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  held  some 
months  ago. 

•  We  have  quite  a  few  ideas,"  she  said.  "But 


unfortunately,   you   can't   fight  crime   with 
ideas.  There  Is  that  other  factor  that  enters 
into  it,  M-O-N-E-Y,  you  know." 
We  do  know. 

It   is   tills  conviction  which   leads  me  to 
urge   the   Congress  of   the  United  States  to 
more  than  double  the  Administration's  re- 
quest of  $480  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist.ince 
Administration  (LEAA).  The  $1  billion  is  tlie 
mininuim  amount  we  should  spend  on  what 
we  all  .acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  nation's 
most  important  priorities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  equate  the  simple 
allotment  of  more  money  to  LEAA  as  some 
sort  of  wonder  cure.  We  must  also  consider 
the  changes  In  the  disbursement  of  LEAA 
funds,  changes  which  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  basic  framework  of  the  agency, 
as  defined  by  Congress. 

These  changes  were  implied  by  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  when  he  addressed 
our  committee  last  year.  Quoting  from  a  few 
brief  paragraphs  of  that  testimony : 

"Rep.  Pepper.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  some 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  here 
from  municipalities,  mayors  of  some  of  our 
large  cities,  have  indicated  their  belief  that 
the  cities  under  the  LEAA  program  are  not 
getting  quite  as  large  a  share  of  the  LEAA 
money  as  they  should. 

"Attorney  General  Mitchell.  All  this,  of 
course,  is  a  directive  of  Congress  as  to  how 
we  siphon  the  money  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  the  states.  It  involves  pri- 
marily the  block-grant  concept,  based  on 
plans"  submitted  by  the  state  planning 
agencies. 

"There  are  other  funds  In  LEAA  which 
provide  the  Administration  with  more  dis- 
cretion, and.  as  you  probably  know,  we  have, 
to  the  extent  that  those  monies  are  avail- 
able, made  them  available  to  the  larger 
metropolitan  cities,  where  the  need  was 
greater." 

The  Attorney  General  was  alluding  to  the 
discretionary  funds  held  by  the  LEAA  for 
direct  grant  applications — a  route  that  by- 
passes regional  and  state  planning  boards 
and  awards  grants  directly  to  the  applying 
governmental  body. 

Unforttmately,  the  money  in  this  fund  is 
and  continues  to  be  too  little  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs  and  demands.  Last  year's  fund 
totaled  a  mere  $40  million  in  a  budget  of 
some  $268  mUlion  for  LEAA. 

This  Is  why  I  recommend  that  of  the  pro- 
posed $1  billion  appropriation  for  LEAA, 
$650  million  be  disbursed  through  existing 
procedures — alone  a  significant  increase  over 
the  agency  budget  request  of  $480  million— 
and  that  an  additional  $350  million  be  added 
to  LEAA's  discretionary  funds,  to  be  spent 
for  direct  grants  to  country  and  city  govern- 
ments which  take  the  initiative  to  develop 
programs  on  their  own. 

This  would  allow  us  to  spend  more  money 
for  crime  control  and  prevention  measures 
of  regional  and  state  impact  through  the 
existing  planning  boards,  and  also  permit 
funds  to  be  channeled  for  Innovative  proj- 
ects affecting  police,  courts,  corrections,  and 
other  areas  on  a  more  specialized  basis. 

LOOKING    TO   NEW   URBAN    NEEDS 

It  Is  Important  to  consider  here  that  the 
characteristics  of  many  counties  across  the 
country  have  changed  dramatically  through 
urbanization. 

As  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland.  Ohio 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee: 

"We  have  taken  the  correctional  institu- 
tions, the  courts,  the  juvenile  courts,  the 
trial  courts,  and  the  appellate  courts,  our 
federal  prosecutors,  the  probation  depart- 
ments, the  parole  departments  .  .  .  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  sector  ...  and 
have  put  all  these  people  together  to  do  what 
was  Indicated  earlier — to  develop  an  action 
program. 
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"We  have  had  some  very  small  successes. 
We  don't  know  just  how  eflectlve  it  Is  go- 
In"  to  be  over  the  long  run,  but  we  Intend 
to°stay  with  it  as  long  as  we  can." 

What  the  officials  in  Cleveland  and  In  all 
of  siurounding  Cuyahoga  County  have 
banded  together  to  do  is  to  make  application 
lor  crime  funds  for  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams and  services  which,  in  concert,  will 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  crime 
problem  in  that  county. 

Mayor  Siokes  and  the  other  leaders  in 
Cuyahoga  County  took  these  steps  after  a 
mere  $40,000  in  LEAA  funds  was  awarded  to 
Cleveland  from  a  total  allocation  to  the 
state  of  Ohio  of  more  than  $1.5  million! 

We  also  found  signs  of  cotmtywlde  coop- 
eration and  pooling  of  effort  in  cities  the 
committee  visited — Boston  and  Miami,  par- 
ticularly. 

TESTIMONY    FROM    .\CROSS    THE    NATION 

Another  argimient  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
panded discretionary  fund  within  LEAA 
came  when  the  committee  traveled  to  Boston 
and  heard  from  Mayor  Kevin  White.  Mas- 
sachusetts Is  recognized  to  have  on?  of  the 
ablest  state  administrators  of  LEAA  funds  in 
Sheldon  Krantz;  but  as  Mayor  White  pointed 
out: 

"In  Massachusetts  alone,  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  has  approxi- 
mately 50  employees  and  consultants:  the 
whole  procram  in  Wa.shington  has  just  under 
100.  So  I  hope  tv.'o  thln.j.3  will  come  from 
this  comniittee — broader  knowledge  and  a 
more  immediate,  direct  re?p>onse  to  the  prob- 
lem of  public  safety  In  the  American  city." 
These  same  thoughts  were  exprcs.scd  by 
Professor  James  Vorenberg  of  Harvard  Law- 
School  who  served  as  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commi.ssion  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  the  Commission 
which  originally  suggested  the  creation  of 
the  agency  which  became  LEAA. 

"I  think  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  disaster 
in  the  crime  control  area  that  Congress  fun- 
neled  the  great  bulk  of  the.se  fun  Is  through 
the  states  rather  than  making  grants  di- 
rectly to  the  cities.  I  think  that  is  ttirnlng 
out  to  be  so  in  a  number  of  large  cities,  that 
all  the  problems  I  talked  about  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy at  the  local  level  are  being  re- 
peated twice:  first  the  state  is  hiring  people 
and  scraping  off  some  of  the  funds  at  that 
level  for  administration,  and  then  the  funds 
are  filtering  through  the  state  level  down  to 
the  city  level." 

Bills  have  been  introduced  to  Congress  to 
cut  drastically  the  percentage  of  LEAA  funds 
available  to  states  in  block-grants.  But  any 
concerted  effort  to  change  the  LEAA  fund- 
ing system  is  likely  to  cause  the  kind  of 
poUtlcal  debate,  and  ensuing  bitterness  and 
delay,  that  the  Immediate  concern  of  Im- 
proving the  criminal  Justice  system  can  ill- 
afford. 

This  is  what  my  recommendation  seeks 
to  avoid.  In  this  time  of  great  public  con- 
cern over  crime.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  I 
believe,  to  channel  all  LEAA  funds  into  to- 
day's high-crime  areas.  It  wotUd  be  both 
imw-ise  and  dangerovis  to  neglect  fighting 
crime  in  areas  where  the  problem  has  not 
yet  become  epidemic. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  term  "law  enforce- 
ment" should  be  broadened  to  include  the 
courts,  corrections,  probation,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  related  social  services. 

I  further  recommend  removing  the  pro- 
hibition against  funding  programs  which  ask 
for  more  than  one-third  of  the  LEAA  grant 
for  personnel  costs. 

There  is  no  disagreement,  that,  ideally,  a 
police  or  sheriff's  department  shculd  "at- 
tract the  highest  caliber  personnel,  prefer- 
ably persons  \\ith  college  training  and  back- 
grounds in  criminology.  Yet  there  is  a  city 


in  my  home  state  of  Rorida  which  is  plan- 
ning to  upgrade  materially  its  p<jlice  force 
by  providing  for  lateral  entry  from  otlier 
departments  and  by  seeking  college-trained 
personnel.  The  department  would,  of  course, 
offer  these  men  significantly  higher  salaries 
than  those  normally  paid  pxjlice  offtcers. 

Yet  Is  Is  just  this  type  of  program,  which 
should  be  encouraged,  that  may  not  receive 
LE.^A  funds  because  such  a  progressive 
change  may  require  more  than  one-third  of 
the  grant  to  be  spent  for  personnel. 

It  is  time  that  we  encourage,  rather  than 
impede,  such  far-sighted  goals. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  the  most  over- 
looked governmental  unit  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  federal  funds  is  the  coiciitii.  Many 
believe— and  act  on  this  belief — that  the 
courts,  corrections,  and  probation  services 
are  generally  state  functions.  In  Innumer- 
able instances,  this  is  simply  not  the  case. 

In  my  own  district,  for  example,  the  Metro- 
Dade  County,  Fla.  government  administers 
an  11-story  jail  which  is  presently  well  over 
capacity,  a  county  home  for  delinquents, 
a  dilapidated  youth  heme  for  detaining  ju- 
venile.?, a  barracks-like  stockade  and  a  met- 
ropolitan cuurt  with  an  ever-lncrcaslng 
b.tcklog  problem. 

^!u^icipamies  in  the  Miami  metropolitan 
area  experience  financial  difficulties  main- 
taining, let  alone  upgrading,  their  police 
:>jrces  and  courts. 

There  are  many  fledEling  pro^'rams  on  a 
county  scale  in  need  of  financing.  A  group 
of  senior  citizen  volunteers,  for  example, 
saved  Metro-Dade  County  an  estimated  $500,- 
000  through  a  "release  on  reci't:ni/:.nce  pro- 
gram" which  removes  prisoners  from  the 
crowded  jail  and  checks  on  their  progres:s 
prior  to  trial.  Yet  the  volunteers  receive  no 
funds,  not  e\en  for  transportation.  There  is 
the  very  real  possibility  that  without  funds, 
which  the  county  is  unable  to  provide,  this 
volunteer-action  effort  may  have  to  be  dis- 
banded. 

We  he.-.rd.  to,  in  Miami  fmm  State  At- 
torney Richard  Gerstein.  past  president  of 
the  National  District  Attorney's  A.ssoclation, 
who  said  the  Association's  executive  board 
considered  ".  .  .  LEAA  a  total  failure  insofar 
as  prosecutors  are  concerned." 

Statements  such  as  Mr.  Gersteln's  clearly 
place  in  focus  the  piece-meal  approach  that 
is  being  taken  toward  a  task  whicli  must 
involve  a  massive  infusion  of  funds. 

The  county  prosecutor's  office,  state  and 
county  correctional  programs,  the  public 
de'fender's  office,  the  Improvement  of  court 
administration — these  are  areas  where  LEA.'V 
has  yet  to  make  any  real  Impact. 

A  $1  billion  commitment  on  the  part  of 
tiie  federal  governnicnt  to  be  spent  on  pro- 
grams affecting  all  elements  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  more  than  necessary,  it  is 
imperative. 

Such  is  the  scope  of  the  challenge  before 


IMPORT  CONTROLS  A  NECESSITY 

I  Mr.  SA'STLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent one  of  the  Nation's  manufacturing 
centers;  it  is  not  the  largest  of  such  dis- 
tricts in  the  country  nor  is  It  the  small- 
est. My  western  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional district  has  a  mix  of  heavy  and 
light,  big  and  small,  old  and  new,  labor- 
intensive  and  highly-automated  indus- 
tries. "We  are,  in  short,  what  might  be 
called  a  typical  American  manufacturing 
community. 


Across-the-board  and  to  a  man,  the 
people  of  the  22d  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania  are  jastifiably  concerned 
with  their  position  in  the  economic 
scheme  of  things  due  to  the  grov mg  in- 
flux of  manufactured  goods  into  the 
United  States.  That  inilux  is  not  re- 
stricted to  textiles  and  leather  good.s — 
it  crosses  the  .siamut  of  American  indus- 
trial production. 

Reflecting  this  concern  and  tiie 
broader,  national  concern  of  protecting 
the  American  working  man's  livelihood, 
I  have  introduced  15  bills  in  tliis  Con- 
cress  wliich  have  been  foi-warded  to  the 
■Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Those  bills 
are: 

H.R.  3 — To  pro\ide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  and  steel  mill  pi'oducts: 

H.R.  2r24— To  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921; 

H.R.   2508 — To  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  oil; 
H.R.  2509 — To  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis; 

H.R.  2510— To  amend  the  definition 
of  "metal-bearing  ores"  in  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States: 

H.R.  2511 — To  pronde  for  orderly 
marketing  of  fiat  gla.-s  imported  into  the 
United  States  by  affording  foreign  sup- 
plying nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth 
or  change  in  the  U.S.  flat-glass  market; 
H.R.  2512— To  rejrulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  product.';: 

H.R.  2513— To  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
duty  on  whole  skin-;  of  mink,  whether  or 
not  dressed; 

H.R.  2514— To  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles: 

H.R.  2521— To  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  with  re.-pect  to  the  rate  of 
duty  on  paper  industries  machinerv; 

H.R.  3330— To  i:rovide  for  oiderly 
trade  in  iron  ore.  iron  and  steel  mill 
products; 

H.R.  7174 — To  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  footwear: 

H.R.  13766— To  provide  for  the  order- 
ly expansion  of  trade  in  manufactured 
products; 

H.R.  14102 — To  encourage  the  giowth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis;  and 

H.R.  17498— To  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of 
leather  footwear. 

The  thrust  of  the  bills.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
to  do  mainly  one  thing;  Insure  that  the 
American  workingman  and  American 
industry  is  not  driven  to  the  wall  because 
of  the  theoretical  and  textbook  under- 
standing of  the  real  world  of  commerce, 
manufacturing  and  employment  by  a 
group  of  free  traders  masquerading  as 
diplomats  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State, 

The  bills  I  have  introduced,  and  par- 
ticularly. H.R.  17498  which  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  16920.  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  "Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mills,  take 
a  i?iant  step  forward  in  recapturing 
Congress'  role  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional trade. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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Congress  has  surrendered  more  and  more 
authority  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Regarding  trade  matters, 
this  capitulation  to  the  Executive  has 
been  nearly  total  and  close  to  irrreversi- 
ble.  The  State  Department,  heir  and/or 
pretender  to  Congress'  power  to  legislate 
in     matters     concerning     international 
commerce,  has  used  the  power   not  to 
influence  the  economic  and  social  im- 
provement of  our  country,  but  rather  for 
ephemeral  diplomatic  purposes.  In  effect, 
the  diplomats  have  traded  American  jobs. 
fi.scal  stability,  and  national  defense  for 
what  is  alleged  or  assumed  to  have  been 
an  advantatje   in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional   politics,    rather    than    the   well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  their  own  coantry 
Tliat  the  State  Etepartment  has  ob- 
viously failed   in   these  objectives  is  a 
painful  matter  of  record.  Even  had  the 
so-called  strategy  succeeded,  there  would 
have  been  no  justification  in  exchanging 
economic  sacrifice  for  an  elusive  interna- 
tional   friendship.    One    brief    example 
should  make  the  point: 

Today.  ".'  hile  Soviet  v.eapon?  hammer 
at  our  men  m  South  Vietnam,  v.hile 
Sovier  neapons  are  u.«ed  in  an  attempt 
to  destroy  one  Middle  Easterrt  countrv 
and  subjugate  the  others,  while  Soviet 
weapons  are  blockading  -ill  movements 
to\'  ard  political  liberalization  in  Eastern 
Eurojje.  -he  State  Department  stubborn- 
Iv  ;efu.ses  to  recommend  a  program  de- 
.signed  to  curtail  our  growing  commercial 
association.s  v.ith  the  U.S.S.R.  It  even 
fosters  imports  ot  commodities  produced 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  faiL<5  to  rec- 
ognize that  Communist  Ru%.sia  is  our 
enemy  and  tliat  we  must  make  every 
possible  move  in  the  direction  of  rein- 
forcing cur  defense  posture  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  always  threatening  show- 
down with  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. "  e  do  not  improve  cur  military  and 
industrial  strength  by  trade  policies  that 
tend  t"  de^t:oy  or  impede  production 
liere  at  home. 

Turning  now  to  the  matter  at  hand — 
textiles  and  leather  poods — we  are  faced 
with  a  differcn'  kind  rf  cnemv  and  a  dif- 
ferent kind  r^t  wafaro  than  we  face  vis- 
a-vis tiie  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  spirit  oi  competition  which  built 
this  country,  our  domestic  industries  at- 
tempt to  compete  on  an  eo/ial  footing 
with  free-world  industries  for  markets. 
The  big  problem,  gentlemen,  is  that  the 
Gfhcials  who  have  butchered  the  job  of 
containing  the  expansionist  policies  of 
tiie  Soviet  Union,  who  iilo?ically  encour- 
age the  Soviets  to  undercut  our  various 
international  policies,  are  the  same  ones 
who  have  botched  the  job  of  expanding 
Americen  markets  overseas  and  or  pro- 
tecting American  industries  from  unfair 
foreign  competition. 

It  appears  that  the  State  Department 
is  systematically  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought, attempting  to  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  domestic  Industries 
of  the  United  States.  The  Department 
has  allowed  the  United  States  to  be- 
come the  diunping  ground  for  foreign 
products.  Nowhere  is  this  better  illus- 
trated than  in  our  trade  position  with 
the  Japanese. 


Of  all  the  world's  nations,  Japan  is 
the  most  active  and  aggressive  exporter 
and  the  most  carefully  protective  im- 
porter. At  the  same  time  she  floods  Amer- 
ican markets  with  her  goods,  she  has 
the  most  restrictive  trade  regulations  to 
protect  her  own   n.arkets.  Japan's  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  goods  are  tighter  than 
on  the  goods  from  any  other  nation  or 
group  of  nations  in  the  world.  In  1969, 
we  received  $540  million  worth  of  tex- 
tiles  from   Japan,   while   we   sold  only 
$lo  million  to  her.  By  comparison,  Japan 
bought  far  more  from  the  less  developed 
countries,  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and   the  European  Free  Trade 
As.'-ociation  than  from  the  United  States. 
The  major  reason  why  import  compe- 
tition  from  Japan   is  .so   damaging   to 
the  American  econom.ic  system  is   the 
drastic  wage  gap  between  U.S.  and  Jap- 
anese wages.  The  typical  American  tex- 
tile  worker   earns   $2.43   an   hour;    his 
counterpart  in  Japan  gets  53  cents  per 
hour  and  in  Korea  and  Tiawan  the  iig- 
ure  is  11  cents  per  hour.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  what  we  are 
facing  is  competition  from  the  sv.eat- 
shops  of  the  Far  East.  I  will  not  advo- 
cate that  the  American  textile  worker 
lower  his  standard  of  living  to  keep  his 
job — but  that  is  exactly  what  the  free 
traders  are  advocating. 

The  committee  is  under  extremely 
heavy  pressure  by  the  free  traders  and 
mcst  of  the  press  to  r?ject  H.R.  16920 
because  it  is  termed  'protectionist."  Ihe 
bill  is  not  protectionist.  The  bill  would 
not  provoke  retaliation  from  other  na- 
tions— in  fact,  it  gives  both  American 
and  foreign  producers  an  opportunity  to 
^ee  more  goods  as  the  American  textile 
rnaiket  grows.  The  bill  would  not  cau'^e  a 
nse  in  textile  prices  for  the  consumer.  It 
does  not  eliminate  import  competition — 
it  does  regulate  such  competition  to  keep 
pace  with  the  market  in  this  country. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  bill, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  provision  for  a 
"floating  quota"  on  textile  imports.  Diir- 
ing  1970,  the  bill  would  limit  the  imports 
of  all  textile  articles  and  leather  footwear 
to  the  avorace  annual  quantity  that  en- 
tered the  United  States  in  196'7-68.  After 
1970,  the  import  level  would  be  adjusted 
upward  or  downward  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  American  market.  This  is  the 
unique  and  sensible  way  to  handle  the 
problem  of  rLing  and  industry-damaging 
imports. 

In  fact.  I  have  strongly  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  look  into  other  areas  of  import- 
damaged  industries  in  the  United  States 
with  a  view  toward  easing  their  burden 
with  legislation  similar  to  H.R.  16920. 

Without  making  a  case  for  every  in- 
dustry currently  under  imfau-  imjjort  at- 
tack, I  would  like  to  mention  the  prob- 
lem of  steel  imports.  Irrespective  of  the 
press  reports  and  columnists,  I  believe 
the  committee  has  every  right  to  believe 
that  the  administration  is  getting  be- 
hind its  efforts  to  protect  the  jobs  cf  the 
American  steel  workers. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for,  and  now  President,  spoke  in 
my  hometown  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
trade,    imports   and    the   effect   of   im- 


ports— particularly  steel  imports— on 
domestic  employment.  Since  that  time 
the  words  of  President  Nixon  tended  to 
contradict  the  words  of  Candidate  Nix- 
on, however,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
recent  statements  of  the  President  and 
his  advisers  are  beginning  to  take  on  a 
more  defensible  point  of  view  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  of  American  jobs 
in  the  steel  industry  and  other  indus- 
tries. 

Speaking  in  Johnstown.  Pa.,  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  noted  that  every 
million  tons  of  new  steel  imported  into 
this  country  represented  a  loss  of  al- 
most 8,000  job  opportimities.  Mr.  Nixon 
said,  and  I  heartily  agreed  then  as  now 
that— 

America's  status  as  the  greatest  producer 
of  wealth  and  eradlcator  of  poverty  the  world 
has  ever  known  could  not  have  occurred 
without  steel — especially  Pennsylvania  steel. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  told  the  audience  that 
he  recognized  the  desirability  of  foreign 
producers  participating  in  America's  ex- 
panding economy  but  that  it  would  be 
unrealistic  not  to  recognize  that  our  in- 
ternational trade  and  financial  positions 
had  been  thrown  out  of  balance.  He  also 
noted : 

It  would  be  unjust  to  allow  the  conse- 
quences of  these  actions  to  irretrievably  In- 
jure American  Industry  and  labor. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  the 
administration  has  carried  out  the 
domestic  industry  damaging  policies  laid 
down  by  Congress  in  the  multitude  of 
free  trade  acts.  However,  the  reality  of 
the  domestic  employment  situation  is 
finally  beginning  to  make  its  weight  felt 
on  the  administration  and  there  are  good 
indications  that  the  position  stated  by 
Candidate  Nixon  in  1968  regarding  im- 
ports will  determine  the  direction  of  fu- 
ture policies. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  throw  over 
the  free  trade  traces  all  at  once  but  I 
urged  the  committee  to  closely  examine 
my  bills  designed  specifically  to  protect 
American  jobs.  Those  bills,  if  enacted, 
would  make  a  giant  leap  in  the  direction 
of  Congress  reasserting  its  constitutional 
right  to  regulate  the  flow  of  international 
commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  care  in  which 
foi-m  protection  for  our  American  indus- 
tries and  the  employees  represented 
therein  may  come.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  resort 
to  deception  or  circiunvention  in  the 
formation  of  policies  to  prevent  foreign 
products  from  overwhelming  our  mar- 
kets. I  look  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  Congress  for  conclusive  legis- 
lation that  will  give  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  create  barriers  against  eco- 
nomic destruction  of  many  American 
industries. 

I  would  prefer  that  Congress  devise  a 
blueprint  for  a  single  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  safeguard  every  industry  on  the 
list  of  victims  of  excessive  imports.  While 
I  would  support  legislation  accomplish- 
ing the  same  purpose  on  an  industry-by- 
industry  basis,  I  would  prefer  a  bill  that 
contains  general  coverage  so  that  we  can 
avoid  controversies  that  might  arise  be- 
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cause  of  segmented  and  parochial  inter- 
ests. But  most  important,  however,  the 
Congress  approaches  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive imports,  I  plead  for  a  reassertion 
of  our  congressional  responsibility  in 
these  matters. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  need  for  the  bCl  on  textiles  and 
leather  footwear  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee. There  is  no  question  about  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  bill  restrict- 
ing the  flow  of  steel  imports  into  this 
countiy.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
need  for  legislation  to  protect  numerous 
industries  hke  glass,  milk,  and  dairy 
products  now  faced  with  foreign  compe- 
tition that  is  demonstrably  imfair.  The 
only  question  is  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress will  act  in  time  to  preserve  the 
jij'Oj  cnu  iivelil.oods  of  the  families  rep- 
reseat'd  by  cur  import-damaged  indus- 
tries. I  Lelicve  we  will. 

American  indiistry  and  labor  lojk  to 
tiie  Coi:^ress  lor  tiie  answer  to  their 
problems  The  Congress  repiesents  the 
only  hcpe  fcr  th.ese  industries  and  the 
pco;:Ic  represented  therein. 


SPECL4L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addi'ess  the  Hcu:re,  following  the  Icrrisla- 
tive  progra.a  and  any  .spc-ial  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  v.as  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fkey  )  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remrrks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  IlALPERN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiLLLMkis,  for  25  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  I.Iembors  (at  the  re- 
o.uest  of  Mr.  D.^nikl  of  Virginia*  to  revise 
and  ext?nd  tlicir  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minu'.cs,  today. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cleveland  during  the  colloquy  on 
the  Schwengel  amendment  while  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  17654. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  ScH.MiTz. 

Mr.  RupPE. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Pish. 

The  following  Members  ''at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  i  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material : 


Mr.  Bukke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Pepper  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  HiCKs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Ed\vards  of   California  in   three 
instances. 
Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Bgland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  B::;G.-iAM  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Aii-iiT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DoaN  in  tv.o  instances. 
Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Brademas  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Yates. 

'.vlv.  Ro  UNO  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Di-;gell  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  OTTii-crR  in  two  instances 
Mr.   Ryan   in   three  instances. 
Mr.  Eraser. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Fenn^e  of  the  follov.-ing 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
f  nd.  tmder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2':'j\>.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  sick  leave  benefits  for  air 
trailic  controliers:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
0:!ice  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administri-tion,  reported  that  that 
conmhttee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7618.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Government  to  the  board  of  public  In- 
."itruction,  Okaloosa  Countv.  Fla. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

S.  3215.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  f:i  the  Art,s  and  tlie  Humanities 
.'Vet  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  4  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  July  15, 
1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI\',  executive 
commtmications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2212.  A  letter  from  the  General  .Sales  Man- 
ager, Export  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
of  agreements  signed  for  foreign  currencies 
under  Public  Law  480  during  May  and  June 
1970,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


2213.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notification  of  the  loca- 
tion, nattire,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  ui^deriaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  C-.mniittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2214.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Deferise  iInst,allaiions  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1969,  through  April 
1970,  pursuant  to  section  10(d),  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2215.  A  ;etter  from  tli'e  Secretary  of  the 
lutenor.  ir.iiismiiiing  the  e.ghLh  annual  and 
final  report  on  operations  under  the  act  to 
stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by  small 
producers  on  public.  Indian,  and  other  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  the  act;  to  the  Cinim.i.ee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


FEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  .\ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
cr-m.miuees  were  delivered  u>  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  cf  Confer- 
e;ice.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  14685  iRept. 
No.  91-129D).  Ordered  to  be  pr..ued. 

Mr.  P.ATM.\N:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency.  H.R.  laaotl.  A  bUl  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  in  increases  in  the  resources  of 
certain  international  nnanclal  institutions, 
to  provide  for  an  animal  audit  of  the  Ex- 
change Stablliiiation  Fund  by  the  General 
Accomiting  Office,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  iRept.  No.  91-1300).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
■on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1139.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  S.  1933,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  railroad  safety,  hazardoua 
materials  control  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1301).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1140.  Re.^^olutlon  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  11157,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  the  manner  In 
which  a  witness  in  a  Federal  proceeding  may 
be  ordered  to  provide  information  after  as- 
serting his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion and  TO  define  the  scope  of  the  Immunity 
to  be  provided  such  witness  with  respect  to 
inform.itlr.n  pro\ided  under  an  order  (Rept. 
No.  91   1302  , .  Rt>fen-ed  to  thp  House  C.ilendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2601  (R^pt  No.  91- 
1303 ) .  Ordered  to  be  pnnted. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.e  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bilLs  and  resolution.;  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNXTNZIO: 

H.R.  18440.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program 
to  improve  the  opportunity  of  students  in 
elementcu'y  and  secondary  schools  to  study 
cultural  heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups 
In  the  Nation:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  18441.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  purposes  cf  the  civil  service  retlremen* 
system  certain  periods  of  service  of  civilian 
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employees  of  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
ment-all'les  under  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H  R.  18442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  individuals  fur  certain  expenses 
Incurred  In  providing  higher  education;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HR.  18443.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  sUitutes  passenger  vessels 
operating   solely   on   the   Inland   rivers   and 
waterways:   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.R.  18444.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue 
Act  of  1970)  to  require  that  airline  tickets, 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  persons 
by  air  which  Is  subject  to  Federal  tax.  allow 
the  amount  of  such  tax  separately  from  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  Involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.  18445.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275  of 
the  Ijiternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
19701  to  permit  airline  tickets,  with  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  persons  by  air  which 
is  subject  to  Federal  tax.  as  well  a-s  the  ad- 
vertising related  thereto,  to  show  the  amount 
of  such  tax  separately  from  the  cost  of  the 
tran.sport.\tlon  involved;  to  the  Ccnimlttee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL  (for  hinnself  and■^L'•. 
Weickek)  : 
HR.   18446.   A   bill   to  adjust  agricultural 
production,   to   provide   a  transitional   pro- 
gram for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Agrlcultvu-e. 
By  Mr.  ^^NISH: 
H.R.  18447.  A  bill  to  treat  service  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  In  Cambodia  or 
Laos  as  service  In  a  combat  zone  for  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MONTGOMERY    (for  himself, 
Mr  Te.^gue  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr. 
Brown    of    California,    Mr.s.     Chis- 
KOLM,   Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.   Dunca.n,  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Halpern',  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.    ilrs.    Heckler    of 
Massachusetts,    Mr.   Helstoski.   Mr. 
PuciNSKi.  and  Mr.  S.mterfield  )  : 
H  R.  18448.  A  bill  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  insurance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  wiio  have  received  grants 
for  specially  adapted  housing;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.   18449.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954    (as 
added  by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue 
Act  of  1970)   to  reqtUre  that  airline  tickets. 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  persons 
by  air  which  Is  subject  to  Federal  tax,  show 
the  amount  of  such  tax  separately  from  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  Involved;   to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  Pettis.  r;nd   Mr.  Gold- 
w.\ter)  : 
HR.  18450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarlfT  Act 
of  1930  respecting  licensing  of  customs  bro- 
kers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  Browx  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,   Mr.  Bltjton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr    CoNYERS,  Mr.  D.^DDARIO, 
Mr.     Dellenback.     Mr.     EscH,     Mr. 
Farbstein,   Mr.   Feighan,   Mr.  F^sh, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Howard. 
and   Mr.  Hungate)  : 
H  R.  18451    A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  require  that  statements  under 
open  end  credit  plans  be  mailed  In  time  to 
permit  pajTnent  prior  to  the  Impoeltlon  of 


finance  charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.   LowENsTEiN,   Mr.   Lukens,   Mr. 
MiKVA,   Mrs.   Mink.   Mr.   Moorhkad, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, Mr.  RtJPPE,  Mr.  St  Germai.v, 
Mr.  T^ernan,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr. 
Charie.sH.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  18452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lendmg  Act  to  require  that  statements  under 
open  end  credit  plans  be  mailed  in  time  to 
permit  pajiiieut  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
finance  charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    SEBELIUS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  Miee,  and 
Mr.  Winn  )  : 
H.R.  18453.  A  bill  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  stmltatlon  inspection  of  all  live- 
stock   products    imported    Into    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  18454.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wildlife 
ecology  by  providing  for  the  orderly  regula- 
tion of  dumping  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  Stales;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flsherle'?. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  18455.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Commission    to    pre.-cribe 
minimum  standards   for  railroad   passenger 
service,  and  for  other  purposes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  18456    A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961   to  sus- 
pend,  in    whole   or   in   part,   economic   and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to     prevent     narcotic    drugs     produced    or 
proces.sed.  in  whole  or  In  part,  in  such  coun- 
try from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreieii  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
H.R.  18457.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  electronic  articles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York,  Mr.  Blanton.  Mr. 
Stuckey.  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Keith. 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia^  : 
H  R.  18458.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  pro- 
tection for  customers  of  registered  brokers 
and  dealers  and  members  of  national  securi- 
ties exch.  nges;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HR  18459.  A    bill    to    protect    consumers 
against  unreaf.'^nable  risk  or  injury  from  haz- 
ardous products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Int-erstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr    Dent.  Mr.  Escii.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,   Mr.    Flood,   Mr.    Gaydos,   Mr. 
Gttde,    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
Harsha,    Mr.    Hathaway.     Mr.    Mc- 
Closkey.    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr.    O'Hara. 
Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Pucinski,   Mr.  Reid 
of   New  York,   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr. 
ScHEtT:R,     Mr.     Stokes,     and     Mr. 
Thomp.son  of  New  Jersey!  : 
HR.  184C0.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  .^ct  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance. 
oi)eration,  and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,    opportunity   for   social    contacts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dad- 
DARio,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Hel.stoski. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Ottinger, 


Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Sx  Ger- 
main. Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Symington,  and 
Mr.  Tvnney  I  : 

H.R.  18461.  A  bill   to  promote  the  public 
welfare:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  18462.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend, in  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or 
processed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  coun- 
try from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

H.R.  18463.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Airport  and  Airwav  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  18464.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  an  alter- 
native method  for  com.puting  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  in  order  to  In- 
sure that  in  certain  Instances  the  survivors 
of  deceased  veterans  receive  an  amount  of 
compensation  equal  to  that  to  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled  if  such  veterans 
had  been  civil  service  employees  killed  whi'.e 
performing  Job-related  functions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  18465.  A  bill  to  amend  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  In  dependeiiCy  and 
indemnity  compensation  payable  there- 
under, and  for  other  pttrposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  18466.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  39  and 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prevent  a  seller  or 
pviblisher  from  mailing  goods,  materials,  or 
publications  (or  a  bill  therefor)  to  any 
individual  pursuant  to  a  purchase  order  or 
subscription  bearing  such  individual's  name 
without  first  confirming  that  such  individ- 
ual In  fact  sent  the  order  or  subscription;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ASPINALL)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  a  national  Indian  policy;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair?. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  1141.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.  Res.  1142.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  Slates  maintain  its  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXI, 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
18467)  for  the  relief  of  Dominic  Solntseff, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

539.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  a  ceiling  on 
broadcast  advertising  In  general  elections  by 
candidates  for  Federal  office;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

540.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  Lillian  McRav, 
Chocowlnlty,  N.C..  relative  to  appointments 
to  the  U.S.  Suprem.e  Court  and  other  Federal 
benches;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


My 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Eklward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord,  who  has  taught  us  that  "the 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much,"  direct  us  in  our 
prajing  as  in  our  working.  Work  in  and 
through  us,  consciously  or  uncoasciously, 
hour  by  hour  Thy  divine  intention  for 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Make  us  so  aware  of  Thy  presence  that 
out  of  confusion  may  come  simplicity  of 
plan,  out  of  fear  may  come  confidence. 
out  of  division  a  spiritual  union,  and  out 
of  frustration  perseverance  until  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  new  and  better  world. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^^111  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
V:afhington,  B.C.,  July  14.  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.   Claiborne  Pell,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PELL  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  temiwre. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  13.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  -will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  yield,  so  that  I  may  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  Mr.  GoLDWATER)  wUl  yield  for  a  few 
moments,  I  would  hke  to  call  up  a  few- 
bills. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    I   am   happy   to 
yield. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1008.  1017.  and  1018. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  ii  is  .so  ordered: 
and  the  clerk  will  state  the  first  measure. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr,    President.    If 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 


EXPANDING,  IMPROVING.  AND  BET- 
TER COORDINATING  THE  FAMILY 
PLANNING  SERVICES  AND  POPU- 
LATION RESEARCH  ACTRaTTES 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2108)  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improvin.a. 
and  better  coordinating  the  family  plan- 
ning services  and  population  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word  "States", 
insert  "and  the  areas  specifled  in  sub- 
paragraph U'l  of  .section  6  of  of  this 
Act";  on  page  3.  aft^r  line  9.  insert: 

(e)  to  develop  and  make  readily  available 
Information  (including  educational  mate- 
rials) on  family  planning  and  population 
growTh  to  all  persons  desiring  such  Informa- 
tion; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  14,  strike  out 
"'e)  "  and  insert  "(f  j  ";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  17,  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert 
"<&)  ";  at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  strike 
out  "(g)"  and  insert  "(h)":  in  the  same 
line  after  the  word  "establish",  strike  out 
"a  National  Center  for  Population  and 
FamUy  Planning"  and  insert  "an  Office 
of  Population  Affairs  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare";  on 
page  4,  after  line  3,  strike  out : 
establishment  of  nation  vl  centek  for  popr- 

LATION    and    family    PLANNING 

Stc.  2.  fa)  There  Is  hereby  established. 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  a  National  Center  for 
Population  and  Family  Planning  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Center"! . 
The  Cent.er  shall,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses within  such  Department,  be  placed 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  A.ssistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

I') I  Tlie  Center  shall  hare  a  Director  ard 
a  Deputy  Director  and  such  regional  popula- 
tion and  family  planning  advl.sers  of  the 
Center  as  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") ,  may  determine. 

ici  The  Center  .<=hall  establish  identifiable 
units  to  carry  out,  at  a  minimum,  the  fol- 
lowing functions:  Public  Information,  pro- 
gram planning  and  development,  manpower 
development  and  trainine.  supervision  of 
field  services,  reproductive  physiology  re- 
search, contraceptive  development,  opera- 
tional   and    evaluation    research,    behavioral 


research,  and  grants  management   (research 
and  services ) . 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  ini^ert: 

OFFICE     OF     DEPtrry     ASSISTANT     SECRET.ARY     FOB 
POPULATION    AFFAIHS 

Sfc  2.  (a)  There  Is  herebv  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  Office  of  Pouplatlon  Afr:ilrs 
to  be  directed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Population  Affairs  under  the  direct 
.•^ujjervislon  of  the  Assistant  Secretarv  for 
Health  and  Sclentl.nc  Affairs.  The  Deputv 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Popul.xtion  Affairs 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  hne  10. 
strike  out  "<d)"  and  insert  "ib»";  in 
the  same  Une.  aft.er  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "Center" -and  insert  "Office  of  Popu- 
lation Affairs";  in  line  13.  after  the  word 
"for",  strike  out  "the  Center"  and  in- 
sert "it";  after  line  14,  strike  out: 

.-^UNCTIONS    OF    THE    CENTER 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  utilize  the  Center— 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

FrNCriONS    OF    the    DEPLTY     assistant    SECRE- 
T.ARY   FOP.    POPULATION    AFTAIRS 

Sec.  3.  la)  The  Secretarv  for  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  utilize  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Affairs-^ 

On  page  6,  line  1.  after  the  word  "of", 
insert  "fomiula  or";  in  hne  in.  after  the 
word  "planning",  strike  out  "pro.srrams;" 
and  insert,  "program.'^  for  use  by  all  in- 
terested persons  and  public  and  private 
groups;":  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"through",  strike  out  "'fi"  and  insert 
"'h)";  on  page  7.  line  5.  aftor  the  '>'.ord 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  tune, 
strike  out  "Center."  and  insert  "Office  of 
Population  Affairs.":  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "after",  .strike  out  "the  passage" 
and  insert  "enactment";  in  line  9.  after 
the  word  "this",  strike  out  "bill"  and 
insert  "Act";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"programs."  strike  "and";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "nece.s5ary",  strike 
out  "manjxiwer"  and  in.sert  "man!X)\ver. 
and  for  carrj'ing  out  the  other  purposes 
set  forth  in  this  Act.";  in  line  17,  after 
the  word  "served."  insert  "the  t\T>es  of 
family  planning  and  population  growth 
information  and  educational  materials 
to  be  developed  and  how  they  will  be 
made  available,":  on  page  8,  line  8.  after 
the  word  "year",  strike  out  "for  provision 
of  services";  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
"to",  strike  out  "make,  through  the  Cen- 
ter," and  insert  "make ':  on  page  10,  line 
18,  after  the  word  "Islands.",  strike  out 
"and";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"of",  strike  out  "Columbia."  and  insert 
"Columbia,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.";  on  page  11.  line  18, 
after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  strike  out  the  word 
"Center"  and  insert  "Offi.^e  of  Popula- 
tion Affairs";  on  page  16.  line  4,  after  the 
word  "the",  strike  out  "Center."  and  in- 
sert "Office  of  Population  Affaiiv.":  and 
after  line  5,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 
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SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRAN  IS  AND  CONTRACTS  tOR 
FAMILY  PLANNING  AND  POPVLATION  GROWTH 
INFORMATION  DISTRIBCTION  AND  EDrCATIONAL 
MATERIALS   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  project  grants  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  agencies  and  nonprofit 
organizations  and  institutions  to  assist  in 
developing  and  making  available  family  plan- 
ning' and  population  growth  information 
(including  educational  materials)  to  all 
persons  desiring  such  Information  (or 
materials  i . 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  or 
entering  into  contracts  under  this  section 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971;  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  Sl.250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $1,750,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

ic)  The  acceptance  of  family  planning 
and  population  growth  Information  (includ- 
ing educational  materials)  provided  shall 
be  voluntary  and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
or  Impediment  to  eligibility  for  or  the  re- 
ceipt of  other  benefits  or  participation  in  any 
o'-her  programs  of  financial  or  medical 
assistance. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeJiate  and  House 
of  Represenatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  asxfn^bled. 

DECLARATION   OF  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  to  make  comprehensive  voluntary  fam- 
Uv  planning  services  readily  available  to  all 
persons  in  the  United  States  and  the  areas 
specified  in  subparagraph  (c)  of  section  6  of 
this  Act  desiring  such  services; 

(b)  to  coordinate  domestic  population  and 
family  planning  research  with  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  population  and  family 
planning  programs; 

(c)  to  improve  administrative  and  opera- 
tional supervision  of  domestic  family  plan- 
ning services  and  of  population  research  pro- 
grams related  to  stjch  services; 

(d)  to  enable  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
to  plan  and  develop  comprehensive  programs 
of  family  planning  services; 

(e)  to  develop  and  make  readily  available 
Infor-.nation  (including  educational  ma- 
terials) on  family  planning  and  population 
growth  to  all  persons  desiring  such  Infor- 
mation; 

(f)  to  evaluate  and  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  family  planning  service  programs  and 
of  population  research; 

(g)  to  provide  the  trained  manpower 
needed  to  effectively  carry  out  programs  of 
population  research  and  family  planning 
services;  and 

(h)  to  establish  an  Offlce  of  Population 
Affairs  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  a  primary  focus  within 
the  Federal  Government  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  population  and  family  planning, 
through  which  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

OFFICE    OF    DEPL'TY    ASSISTANT    SECRET.ARY    FOR 
POPVLATION    AFFAIRS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  Office  of  Population  Affairs 
to  be  directed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Population  Affairs  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs.  The  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary-  for  Population  Affairs 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
the  Office  of  Population  Affairs  with  such 
fuU-tlme  professional  and  clerical  staff  and 
with  the  services  of  such  consultants  as  may 


be  necessary  for  It  to  carry  out  its  duties  and 
functions. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE     DEPUTY     ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY     FOR     POPULATION     AFFAIRS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  utilize  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Affairs— 

in  to  administer  all  Federal  laws,  ovrr 
which  the  Secretary  has  administrative  re- 
sponsibility, which  provide  for  or  authorize 
the  making  of  formula  or  special  project 
grants  related  to  population  and  family  plan- 
ning; 

(2)  to  administer  and  be  responsible  fur 
ai:  population  and  family  planning  research 
c.irried  on  directly  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  an(i  Welfare  cr  supported 
through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  agencies, 
institutions,  and  Individuals; 

(3)  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  domestic  and  internation- 
al population  and  fiunily  planning  programs 
for  use  by  all  interested  persons  and  public 
and  private  groups; 

(4)  to  provide  a  liaison  ^ith  the  activities 
carried  on  by  other  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government  relating 
to  population  and  family  planniii.e: 

|5)  to  provide  or  support  training  for 
necessary  manpower  for  domestic  and  foreign 
population  and  family  planning  programs  of 
service  and  research; 

(6)  to  coordinate  and  be  resp)onslble  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  other  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  programs  re- 
l.ited  to  family  pla.mlnt-  and  population  and 
to  make  periodic  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  as  set  forth  in  section  4; 

( 7 )  to  carry  out  the  purj>oses  set  forth  In 
.^  'bsectlons  (a)  through  (h)  of  section  1  of 
this  Act;  and 

(81  to  carrv  out  the  programs  established 
by  the  succredlng  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(bi  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Pop- 
ulation -■MTairs. 

PLANS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  (ai  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  setting^ forth 
a  plan,  to  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of 
five  years,  for  extension  of  family  planning 
services  to  all  persons  desiring  such  serv- 
ices, for  research  programs,  for  training  of 
nece.s.sary  manpower,  and  for  carrying  out 
the  other  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  a  plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  In- 
dicate on  a  phased  basis: 

( 1 1  the  number  of  Individuals  to  be  served, 
the  types  of  family  planning  and  popula- 
tion growth  information  and  edticational 
materials  to  be  developed  and  how  they  will 
be  made  available,  the  research  goals  to  be 
reached,  and  the  manpower  to  be  trained; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  person- 
nel requirements  needed  to  meet  these  ob- 
jectives; and 

( 3 )  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  establish  a 
systematic  reporting  system  capable  of 
yielding  comprehensive  data  on  which  serv- 
ice figures  and  program  evaluations  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  be  based. 

(c)  On  January  1  following  submission 
of  the  plan  and  on  each  January  1  there- 
after for  a  period  of  five  years,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  which 
shall; 

( 1 )  compare  results  achieved  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  with  the  objectives  es- 
tablished for  such  year  under  the  plan; 

(2)  indicate  steps  being  taken  to  achieve 
the  objective  during  the  remaining  fiscal 
years  of  the  plan  and  any  revisions  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  objectives;  and 

( 3  I  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  additional  legislative  or  administra- 


tive action  necessary  or  desirable  In  carrying 
out  the  plan. 

SrrCIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  FAV.ILY   PLANNI.NC 
SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  agencies  and  nonprofit 
organizations  and  institutions  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  volun- 
tary family  planning  projects. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  according  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary.  Ftinds  shall  be  allocated 
after  taking  into  account  the  number  of 
patients  to  be  served,  the  extent  to  which 
family  planning  services  are  needed  locally, 
the  relative  need  of  the  applicant  and  Its 
capacity  to  make  rapid  and  effective  use  of 
such  assistance. 

(c)  Any  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
payable  in  such  Installments  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  to  assure  that 
such  grant  will  be  effectively  utilized  for  the 
purpose  for  which  It  Is  made. 

Id)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  $60,000,000  for  the  fls- 
c.^i  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $90,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
$120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975. 

(e)  The  acceptance  of  family  planning 
services  provided  shall  be  voluntary  and  shall 
not  be  a  prerequisite  or  impediment  to  eligi- 
bility for  or  the  receipt  of  other  benefits  or 
participation  In  any  other  programs  cf  finan- 
cial or  medical  assistance. 

FORMULA  GRANTS  FOR  FAMILY  PLANNI.NC,  PIELIC 
HEALTH     SERVICES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye>ar  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1972,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine 
30,  1975,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make- 
grants  to  State  health  agencies  to  as'^ist  tho 
States  in  planning,  establishing,  maintain- 
ing, coordinating,  and  evaluating  family 
planning  services.  The  sum  .so  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  making  payments  to  .States 
which  have  submitted,  and  had  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  State  plans  for  a  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  program  of 
family  planning  services. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  several 
States  shall  be  entitled  for  each  year  to  allo.- 
ments  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  t^e 
basis  of  the  population  and  financial  need 
of  the  respective  States. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "State"  incltides  the  Commonweal. li 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

(d)  The  acceptance  of  family  planning 
ser\'lces  provided  shall  be  voluntary  and 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  or  impediment  to 
eligibility  for  or  the  receipt  of  other  benefits 
or  participation  in  any  other  programs  of 
financial  or  medical  assistance. 

TRAINING   GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  training  the  nec- 
essary manpower  required  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  4  and  5,  the  following  sums 
shall  be  authorized  and  appropriated: 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971;  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974:  and  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

RESEARCH    GRANTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  research 
in   the    biomedical,    contraceptive   develop- 
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ment,  behavioral  and  program  implementa- 
tion fields  related  to  population  and  family 
planning,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  institutions,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  groups,  associations,  in- 
stitutions, individuals,  or  corporations  for  the 
conduct  of  such  research. 

The  Secretary  shall  utilltze  the  Office  of 
Population  Affairs  In  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
entering  into  contracts  under  this  section, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1971.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION   OF  POPULATION 
RESEARCH     CENTERS 

Sec  9.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1972,  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1973,  $18,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974,  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1975,  for  project  grants  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of 
centers  for  research  (or  research  and  related 
activities)  relating  to  human  reproduction, 
sterility,  contraception,  effectiveness  of  serv- 
ice delivery,  population  trends,  and  other  as- 
pects of.  or  factors  which  affect  population 
dynamics.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  be 
available  until  expended  for  pajTnents  with 
respect  to  projects  for  which  applications 
have  been  filed  under  this  part  before  July  1, 

1976.  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  before 
July  1.  li-'77. 

(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  center  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  only  if — 

(1)  the  applicant  is  an  institution  of 
higher  educaiicu  or  other  public  cr  private 
non.orofit  insti.ution  which  the  Secretary 
detern::iies  is  competent  tu  engage  m  the 
type  of  re.'.earch  (or  reseai-h  and  rtl.ited 
activities)  for  which  the  center  li  lw  be  cjii- 
structed;  and 

(2)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  asurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  after  complelion 
of  construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  cc;nstructed; 
iBi  sufScieni  funds  will  be  available  for 
meetnig  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  farillty;  (Ci  sufficiert  funds 
Till  be  available,  when  the  constniction  is 
completed,  for  effpctlve  use  of  the  facility 
for  the  purposes  for  wiiich  it  was  constricted: 
and  (Di  all  labjrers  and  mechanics  emplrryed 
by  com  factors  or  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  construction  of  the  Center  will 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  for  similar  construction  In  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a  5i: 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
this  clause,  the  authority  and  function  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40  USC 
276c  1 , 

(c)  In  .t^cting  en  applications  for  eriints, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
facilities  in  ex'->andmg  the  Nat.on's  capTCify 
for  research  lor  re-earch  and  re'.atf  d  acf'', - 
Ities)  m  the  field  of  populiticn  dvnamic-. 
»nd  such  other  factor.-  as  he  ini'v  prescribe 
by  reeulation.=  in  order  to  assure  t'lan  the 
facilitips  constructed  with  .such  trrants,  .sev- 
erally and  together,  will  best  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  scientific  knowledee  re- 
lated to  population  dynamics. 


(d)(1)  Tlie  total  of  the  grants  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  uf  the  necessary 
cast  of  the  project  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  Payment  of  grants  under  this  section 
r7hall  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  m  such  installments  (Ci.n- 
sistent  with  construction  progress)  and  on 
such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  mnv 
determine. 

le)  If,  within  twenty  years  af'er  contplc- 
tlon  of  any  cnstruction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  section — 

( 1 )  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institution,  or 

(2 1  the  facility  shpll  ceai.e  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  f^ir  which  it  wa.s  constructed, 
tmless  the  Secretpj-y  detprmlnes,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations,  that  there  l.s  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  appliciint  or  other 
owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so. 
the  United  States  shall  b"  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  appl'cant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreements  of  the  parties  or  by  actio"! 
brought  in  the  United  States  dist.''"t  cour* 
for  the  district  in  which  such  faci'lty  is  sit- 
uated) of  the  facility,  a:;  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  the  facility. 

(f)  Except  as  oiherw.so  speclfictlly  pro- 
\ided  In  this  section,  nothing  contained  in 
this  section  sh.^ll  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em.- 
ployee  of  the  United  States  to  exorcise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over,  or 
impose  any  requirement  or  conrlitlon  with  re- 
spect to,  the  research  or  re!;it?d  activities 
conducted  by,  or  the  persor.nel  or  adminis- 
tration of,  any  Institution. 

(g)  Within  e!>:  m  jnths  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  after  ccnstil- 
tatlon  with  the  appropriate  advisory  council 
or  covtnclls,  shall  prescribe  general  regula- 
tions covering  the  eligibility  of  institutions 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  for  approving 
applications. 

(h)  As  used  In  tliis  section  the  term  "con- 
struction" and  "cost  of  construction"  In- 
clude (A)  the  ccn.5t.ructiC'n  of  new  b'.tildings 
and  the  expansion,  remodeling,  end  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings,  includii'.g  archi- 
tects' fees  and  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land,  but  not  Including  the  cctt  of  offslte 
Improvements,  and  (B)  equipping  new  build- 
ings and  existing  buildings,  whether  or  not 
expanded,  remodeled  or  altered. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  by  and  through  the 
Offlce  of  Population  Affairs. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR 
FAMILY  PLANNINCJ  AND  POPULATION  GROWTH 
INFORMATION  DISTRIBUTION  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  project  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  institutions  to  a'^slst  in  develop- 
ing and  making  available  family  planning 
and  population  growth  Information  (includ- 
ing educational  materials)  to  all  persons  de- 
siring such  information   (or  materials) 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  or 
entering  into  contracts  under  this  section 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $750,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971; 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972;  $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $1,750,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

(c)  The  acceptance  of  family  planning  and 
population  growth  Information  (Including 
educational  materials)  provided  shall  be  vol- 
untary and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  or 
Impediment  to  eligibility  for  or  the  receipt 
of   other   benefits   or   participation    in   any 


other  programs  of  financial  or  medical  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  of  S.  2108. 
a  bill  to  make  long  overdue  improvements 
in  the  domestic  family  planning  services 
and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  delibcraticns  on  it  m  the  Health 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  have 
cooperated  closely  with  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  iMr.  Tydingsi 
in  developing?  my  own  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

On  December  9,  1969, 1  testified  before 
the  Health  Subcommittee  on  the  impor- 
tant contributions  this  bill  would  make 
to  meeting  the  needs  tve  face  as  a  nation 
in  the  area  of  population  and  familj- 
planning.  I  am  delighted  that  the  bill 
as  reported  from  the  L.'^bor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  addre5.^:es  itself  so 
well  to  the  needs  I  outhned  in  my  testi- 
mony, particularly  to  the  critical  needs 
for  improved  availability  of  family  plan- 
ning seiTices  and  for  a  program  ol  popu- 
lation information  and  education. 

S.  2108  would  provide  the  resources  for 
an  expanded  effort  to  make  voluntary 
family  planning  services  avail;ible  to  all 
Americans,  especially  to  those  now  de- 
nied access  to  effective,  safe  family  plan- 
ning services  because  of  financial  need. 
Our  present  delivery  system  has  failed 
to  provide  family  planning  services  to 
at  least  5  million  medicaliy  indigent 
women. 

S.  2108  would  meet  this  need  by  au- 
thorizing increased  appropriations  for 
family  planning  vser\'ices,  as  well  as  by 
better  coordinating  all  Federal  family 
planning  and  population  activities  to  im- 
prove the  eflBciency  of  our  delivery  sys- 
tem. The  bill  also  provides  imiwrtant 
authority  for  an  expansion  cf  re.search 
in  reproduction,  development  of  new 
safe,  and  more  effective  contraceptive 
methods,  grants  for  the  training  of  man- 
power to  conduct  family  planning  pro- 
grams, and  grants  for  population  re- 
search and  for  construction  of  population 
research  centers.  All  thc-^e  provisions  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  concerted  at- 
tack on  the  inadequacies  cf  present  fam- 
ily planning  programs  and  activities. 

Finally,  incorporated  into  the  bill  are 
seven  amendments  I  introduced  in  com- 
mittee which  I  believe  are  very  signifi- 
cant. My  amendments  were  designed  to 
insure  that  population  growth  informa- 
tion, including  educational  materials,  are 
developed  and  made  available  to  the 
American  people. 

Many  in  the  United  States,  including 
some  of  the  most  eminent  pop'olation  and 
environmental  experts,  believe  we  ha\e 
now  reached,  or  will  soon  reach,  our 
optimum  population  size  and  that  fur- 
ther unrestrained  population  growth 
poses  a  serioas  threat  to  our  physical  and 
social  environments.  Even  at  our  pre.sent 
low  rate  of  growth,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  increase  by  almost 
one-third  to  300  million  in  the  next  30 
years.  And,  as  pointed  out  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  S.  2108.  "the  poor  contribute 
only  a  small  proportion  of  this  overall  in- 
crease, with  most  growth  resulting  from 
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the  fertilitv  oi  middle-cla.'s  familte.::. "  i 
believe  it  "is  vital,  therefore,  that  the 
results  of  present  and  future  research 
into  the  nature  and  components  of  pop- 
ulation growth  be  widely  available  in 
order  that  all  Americans  may  become 
aware  of  and  informed  about  the  effects 
of  population  growth  on  our  physical 
and  social  environment^. 

We  must  have  a  broad  and  informed 
national  dialog  before  we  will  be  able  to 
define  and  choose  among  long-range 
polifv  alternatives  by  v.hich  we  as  a  na- 
tion can  attain  realistic  population  goals. 

The  bill,  therefore,  includes,  as  section 
10,  an  amendment  I  proposed  in  commit- 
tee authorizing  special  project  grants  and 
contracts  to  assist  in  developing  and 
making  available  family  planning  and 
population  growth  information,  includ- 
ing educational  materials. 

Also  contained  in  the  bill  are  a  number 
of  amendments  I  proposed,  the  purposes 
of  which  are  to  reflect  the  population  in- 
formation function  in  sections  1,  3,  and 
4  of  tiie  bill  and  to  add  a  brief  phrase 
to  the  "Whereas"  clauses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  bill  recognizing  the  imiwr- 
tant  interrelationship  between  popula- 
tion and  environment. 

I  believe  the  i.ssue  of  population  growth 
and  the  need  for  more  adequate  and 
widely  available  information  on  popula- 
tion growth  are  of  the  most  central  con- 
cern for  ail  of  us  today.  As  we  learn  more 
about  the  determinants  and  consequences 
of  sharing  our  world,  our  air  and  all  our 
environmental  resources  with  more  and 
mere  people,  we  may  or  may  not  find 
that  we  agree  with  those  who  predict 
serious  and  even  dire  consequences  from 
continued  population  increases.  We  will 
almost  certainly  find  that  we  will  have 
to  modify  some  of  our  personal  and  social 
habits  and  attitudes  with  regard  to  fam- 
ily size,  population  distribution  and  other 
factors  relating  to  population  growth  if 
we  are  to  maximize  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren. 

But  whatever  conclusions  we  finally 
reach,  we  can  encourage  the  necessary 
dialog  throuKh  the  information  and  edu- 
cation programs  authorized  in  the  pend- 
ing lecislation. 

Voluntary  family  planning  service." 
repre.^^^ent  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
achieving  changes  in  population  growth. 
Increased  knowledge  and  awareness  by 
all  citizens  of  population  growth  issues 
will  further  encourage  participation  in 
these  important  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  bills — S. 
3687  and  S.  3151 — pending  in  Labor  and 
Public  Wrlfare  Committee  which  cnn- 
tain  provisions  which  would  complement 
and  strengthen  certain  programs  author- 
ized in  S.  2108. 

I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to 
S.  3867.  the  proposed  "Employment  and 
Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1970."  a 
bill  which  I  cosponsored.  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  much-needed  parapro- 
fessional  family  planning  manpower. 
My  am.endment  would  further  provid? 
that  voluntary  family  planning  services 
would  be  among  the  supportive  seiTices 
offered  to  participants  in  public  service 
emplo^  ment  and  general  manpower  pro- 
cranrs.  This  provision  is  especially  im- 
portant    since     unplanned     pregnancy 


ranks  high  as  a  factor  preventing  man- 
power program  participants  from  com- 
pleting training  or  attaining  jobs. 

In  addition,  I  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  S.  3151,  a  bill  I  cospon- 
sored entitled  the  "Environmental  Qual- 
ity Education  Act,'"  to  insure  that  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  the  act  to 
enhance  environmental  quality  and 
maintain  ecological  balance,  full  consid- 
eration sliall  be  afforded  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  population  to  envn-onmental 
deterioration  and  ecological  imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  can  begin  to 
make  significant  progress  toward  what  I 
believe  are  our  two  most  important  ob- 
jectives in  this  area— improved  access  to 
family  planning  services  and  greater  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  problems  associated 
with  unrestrained  population  growth — 
through  the  programs  authorized  under 
the  pending  legislation.  And  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  urgently 
needed  bill. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee as  well  <Mr.  Yarborough)  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee iMr.  jAViTsi  and  their  excel- 
lent staffs  for  the  bipartisan  cooperation 
and  leadership  on  this  bill.  Special  trib- 
ute is  also  owed  to  my  fellow  freshman 
Senator,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagi-eton  I .  and  his  subcommittee  coun- 
sel for  their  outstanding  work  in  orga- 
nizing and  chairing  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  managing  it  through  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  cast  a  very  posi- 
tive vote  for  S.  2108  which  encompasses 
a  most  positive  legislative  program.  Uni- 
versal availability  of  family  planning 
services  is  a  necessity  if  all  individuals 
are  to  have  the  opportunity,  within  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience,  to  exert  con- 
trol over  their  own  life  destinies  and  en- 
hance that  of  their  cliildren.  In  a  time  of 
great  controversy  over  important  social 
and  political  issues,  unanimity  has  been 
reached  in  recognition  of  the  desirability 
and  need  for  noncoercive  family  plan- 
ning services.  President  Johiison  ex- 
pressed the  Nation's  concern  with  fos- 
tering "the  mtegrity  of  the  family,  and 
the  opportunity  for  each  child."  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  an  unprecedented  message 
established  as  a  national  goal  that  all 
individuals  in  need  of  and  desiring  fam- 
ily planning  services  have  access  to  them 
within  the  next  5  years. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
lionor  that  goal  and  see  to  it  that  it  is 
achieved.  Tlie  present  level  of  activity 
and  funding  in  service  programs,  repro- 
ductive and  social  research,  manpower 
training,  and  education  is  totally  inade- 
quate; It  would  be  even  if  the  President's 
goal  of  5  years  were  25  years.  In  chair- 
ing the  hearings  on  S.  2108  in  the  first 
and  second  se.ssions  of  this  Congress  it 
was  made  evident  to  me  by  many  of  the 
witnesses  that  there  presently  exists 
little  coordination  or  integration  of  fam- 
ily planning  and  population  research 
programs  in  HEW.  Although  in  October, 
Secretary  Finch  announced  creation  of 
the  National  Center  for  Family  Planning 
Services  to  administer  family  planning 
project  grants,  this  Center  has  no  au- 


thority to  coordinate  or  evaluate  the 
title  IV  family  planning  seiTices,  the 
purchase  of  family  planning  services  un- 
der medicaid  or  the  provision  of  these 
services  through  other  specialized  pro- 
grams. The  Center  has  no  connection 
v.ith  population  research  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  Center  for  Population 
Research  in  NIH,  nor  does  it  have  any 
authority  to  act  as  liaison  with  other 
governmental  agencies  involved  in  activ- 
ities relating  to  population  and  family 
planning, 

S.  2108  addresses  itself  to  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present,  and  will,  upon 
passage,  initiate  a  cohesive  and  sensible 
approach  to  getting  the  job  done  in  the 
future.  The  establishment  by  S.  2108  of 
an  Office  of  Population  Affairs,  headed  by 
a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs,  within  HEW,  which  will 
carry  primary  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  HEW  service  and  re- 
search programs,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional mandate  to  coordinate,  review,  and 
evaluate  all  HEW  family  planning  related 
programs  and  act  as  liaison  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  will  instill  a  focus  and 
accountability  for  the  program  that  has 
been  seriously  lacking  in  HEW's  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs. 

S.  2108  authorizes  new  project  and 
foiTnula  grants  in  addition  to  those  au- 
thorized under  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  at  levels  of  funding  which  are 
realistically  designed  to  reach  now  estab- 
lished goals.  There  were  witnesses  at  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  who  were  of  the 
opinion  that  larger  amount.s  of  funds 
than  those  proposed  would  be  necessary 
to  reach  the  national  goal.  Our  commit- 
tee was  hopeful,  however,  that  the  com- 
plementary efforts  of  OEO  and  increased 
priorities  for  family  planning  services  in 
general  health  programs  will  supplement 
these  new  HEW  funds  as  well  as  those 
currently  committed  and  raise  the  total 
amount  available  to  an  adequate  level. 

S.  2108  will  permit  for  the  first  time 
sufficient  funds  to  begin  a  meaningful 
Ijrogram  of  basic  research  in  all  areas  of 
reproductive  biology  and  also  behavioral 
studies  in  a  significant  way.  Despite  the 
awareness  within  the  government  of  the 
need  for  improved  contraceptive  tech- 
niques— which  has  been  immeasurably 
heightened  by  conflicting  testimony  in 
regard  to  oral  contraceptives — research 
funds  have  been  pitifully  small,  and  very 
little  of  that  has  gone  to  building — as  Dr. 
Andre  E.  Hellegers  has  said — the  basic 
scientific  knowledge  which  is  necessarj' 
before  we  can  start  making  the  applied 
solution.  By  greatly  expanding  research 
support  as  authorized  by  S.  2108.  efforts 
to  devise  new  methods  of  fertility  con- 
trol will  be  greatly  accelerated  and,  by 
achieving  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damental processes  of  fertility  and  re- 
production, assistance  will  be  available 
for  those  whose  problem  is  infertility,  and 
for  those  individuals  who  desire  to  con- 
trol their  fertility  by  means  of  the 
rhythm  method. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
in  S.  2108,  as  in  all  other  Federal  legis- 
lation relating  to  fertility  control,  there 
are  explicit  safeguards  to  insure  that  an 
individual's  acceptance  of  family  plan- 
ning services  and  information  Is  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis,  and  that  accept- 
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ance  of  such  services  is  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  the  receipt  of  other  benefits  or  par- 
ticipation in  any  other  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Tiiere  are  many  complex  and  profound 
problems  that  face  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly its  poor  and  needj',  S.  2108  is  not 
intended  to  solve  all  those  problems. 
However,  as  Martin  Luther  King  once  ob- 
served the  availability  of  voluntary  fam- 
ily planning  services  can  facilitate  the 
poor  and  needy  person,  "or  at  least  not 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  solution  of  the  many 
profound  problems  that  plague  him," 

Let  us  then  begin. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  held 
hearings  on  S.  2108  in  December  of  last 
year  and  again  in  February  of  this  year. 
The  bill,  which  I  cosponsored  along  with 
29  other  Senators,  was  introauced  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Tydings.  It 
provides  much  needed  Federal  support 
for  family  planning  reoearch  and  addi- 
tional funds  above  those  presently  avail- 
able in  HEW  and  OEO  family  plamiing 
service  programs.  In  addition,  it  provides 
for  the  reorganization  of  HEW's  family 
planning  and  population  research 
structure. 

Under  the  extremely  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  vei-y  distinguished  jmiior 
Senator  from  Missouri,  the  committee 
heard  expert  and  professional  testimony 
from  21  separate  witnesses  and  received 
statements  from  41  interested  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  These  witnesses, 
from  both  the  private  and  governmental 
sectors,  were  an  impressive  national  rep- 
resentation of  the  very  best  minds  and 
experience  in  all  facets  of  medical  and 
social  concerns.  They  forcefully  demon- 
strated the  crying  need  for  expanded 
contraceptive  research,  improved  and  en- 
larged medical  family  planning  services 
for  the  poor  and  a  better  organization 
of  the  Federal  Government's  overall  fam- 
ily planning  administrative  structure. 
Although  there  was  nearly  unanimous 
support  for  the  objectives  of  S.  2108, 
many  witnesses  clearly  indicated  that  the 
dollar  amounts  for  research  and  service 
programs  were  insufficient  to  meet  the 
Nation's  long  neglected  family  planning 
needs. 

The  bill,  which  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  reported  in  May,  is 
in  my  opinion  a  landmark  in  this  Na- 
tion's health  and  welfare  history.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come  and  I  am  frankly  most  pleased 
to  have  had  a  part  in  its  legislative  his- 
tory. The  committee  is  justifiably  proud 
of  this  legislation.  As  is  obvious  from  the 
list  of  cosponsors,  this  bill  has  broad 
support  and  is  a  real  example  of  bipar- 
tisan legislation.  This  bill.  I  might  say, 
is  bipartisan  in  still  another  sense,  for 
it  will  give  substance  to  President  Nix- 
on's words  of  last  Julv  when  he  stated 
that— 

No  American  women  should  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  family  planning  assistance  because 
of  her  economic  condition. 

When  it  is  realized  that  le.ss  than  800.- 
000  of  the  5.4  million  low-income  women 
which  t'nc  ^resident  described  in  his 
message  are  now  receiving  family  plan- 


ning services  from  all  known  jirivate  and 
public  service  sources,  there  can  be  no 
argiunent  that  the  Nation's  poor  urgent- 
ly need  the  voluntary  family  planning 
a.ssistance  that  is  contained  m  this  bill. 
I  know  that  my  State,  wliicii  has  been 
striving  to  meet  the  demand  for  volun- 
tary family  planning  services  among  the 
poor,  has  not  found  the  existing  HEW 
and  OEO  service  programs  adequate  to 
the  tremendous  and  growing  need.  The 
States  and  the  poor  of  this  cotmtry  need 
this  legislation  and  wliile  it  probably  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  Nation's 
low-income  family  planning  needs,  it  will 
be  a  large  and  very  important  step  in 
that  direction. 

The  provision  for  expanded  Federal 
support  of  population  research  has  signif- 
icance for  every  American  family  re- 
gardless of  economic  condition.  As  Sena- 
tor Nelson's  hearings  of  la.=t  winter  so 
vi\'idly  demonstrated,  the  Nation  and. 
indeed,  the  world  must  have  safer, 
cheaper,  and  more  effective  means  of 
family  plamiing.  Our  hearings  on  S.  2108 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  necessary 
advancement  in  family  planning  meth- 
ods are  not  going  to  be  achieved  with- 
out a  meaningful  and  substantial  Federal 
research  commitment.  Reproductive 
biology  and  population  research  are  com- 
plex, expensive  and  long-range  efforts 
that  have  had  very  low  priority  in  our 
total  national  medical  research  program. 
With  the  assistance  provided  in  this  bill 
we  can  begin  the  correct  this  deficiency 
in  our  research  efforts  and  with  some 
real  hope  look  to  the  day  when  a  perfect 
means  of  voluntary  individual  control 
will  be  available  to  all. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  give  my  support  to  the  first  major 
effort  that  our  Government  will  give  to 
the  crucial  area  of  family  planning  and 
population  research.  S.  2108  is  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  this  body  can  be  proud 
to  support.  It  is  a  measure  that  moves 
toward  providing  much  needed  medical 
family  planning  services  to  millions  of 
women  who  cannot  afford  them,  and  it 
prondes  for  the  research  that  will  help 
us  better  to  understand  the  phenomena 
of  population  growth  and  enable  all 
couples  to  regulate  fertility  according  to 
their  individual  consciences. 

This  legislation  has  been  a  long  time 
in  coming.  In  1965,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  S.  1676.  which  v.as  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  former  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  Mr.  Gruening.  That  bill 
was  not  acted  upon,  nor  were  any  of  the 
others  that  I  have  supported  in  the  pop- 
ulation field.  Our  consideration  of  this 
comprehensive  bill  which  provides  the 
basis  for  immediate  action  and  study  in 
this  field  is  a  landmark  event. 

S.  2108  propo.ses  to  make  comprehen- 
sive voluntary  family  planning  services 
readily  available  to  all  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  desire  them :  increase 
population  and  family  planning  re- 
search: improve  the  administration  and 
operation  of  domestic  family  planning 
services:  and  establish  an  OfiHce  of  Popu- 
lation Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Of- 
fice will  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Population  Affairs  who  will 
coordinate  all  HEW  efforts  in  this  field. 


Moreover,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary's Office  will  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  and  will  serve  as  liaison 
with  other  Federal  programs  related  to 
family  planning  and  population. 

It  is  estimated  that  4.5  million  medi- 
cally indigent  women  in  the  United 
States  are  still  without  family  planning 
services  due  primarily  to  their  poor  eco- 
nomic status.  The  funds  authorized  for 
family  planning  .■services  in  S.  2108  will 
be  made  available  through  special  project 
grants  and  formula  grants  wh.ereby  both 
private  and  public  organizations  can  l)e 
stimulated  to  provide  new  and  expanded 
service  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  sections  7 
and  8  of  the  legislation  which  deal  with 
funds  to  train  personnel  to  enter  the  field 
of  family  planning  service  delivery  pro- 
grams. The  emphasis  in  the  training  pro- 
grams will  be  put  on  the  preparation  of 
the  neighborhood  resident  to  serve  in  a 
paramedical  capacity  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  for  upward  job  mobiluv.  This 
emphasis  will  attempt  to  guarantee  the 
program's  relevance  to  the  people  it  ex- 
pects to  serve. 

Section  8  establishes  a  program  of 
grants  to  promote  research  in  biomedical 
contraceptive  development,  behavioral 
and  program  implementation  fields  re- 
lated to  population  and  lamily  planning. 
This  section  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  bill  since,  despite 
the  advances  made  in  family  planning, 
methods,  today  there  is  still  no  loolproof 
method  and  failure  rat<>s  of  the  com- 
monly ased  methods  run  extremely  high. 
Research  into  biomedical  contraceptive 
development  has  received  very  little  at- 
tention and  funds  compared  to  other 
fields  of  medical  research  and  yet  there 
are  few  areas  of  medical  researcli  that  are 
more  relevant. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this  body 
pass  the  S.  2108  that  will  allow  as  to 
make  headway  in  providing  voluntary 
family  planning  services  and  in-depth 
studies  into  the  field. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to  as  follows: 

Whereas  unwanted  births  impair  the  sta- 
bility and  well-beuig  of  the  Individual  family 
and  severely  limit  the  oppurtuuity  lor  each 
child  within  the  family; 

Whereas  over  five  million  America.n  women 
are  denied  access  to  modern,  eflectne,  medi- 
cally safe  family  planning  services  due  to 
iinaiicial  need; 

Whereas  significant  benefits  for  the  family 
and  the  commuiii:y  m,iy  be  derived  from 
familj  planning  Including  the  alleviation  of 
poverty,  the  reduction  of  maternal  and  in- 
fant raoriality  rates,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  premature  births  and  of  crippling 
and  mental  diseases  in  infants,  and  the  eas- 
ing of  the  pressure  of  population  growth  on 
the  enviroiimeni; 

Whereas  research  efforts  to  develop  more 
effective,  medically  s.ile  methods  of  family 
planning  are  madequ.ire  to  meet  the  need 
and  urgency  of  the  problem; 

Whereas  family  planning;  has  been  recog- 
nized nationally  and  internationally  as  a 
universal  htunan  right; 

Whereas  !t  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  fos- 
ter the  integrity  of  the  family  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  each  child;  to  guarantee  tne  right 
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of  the  I'amily  to  iiec"..v  deiermlne  the  number 
and  bpac.ng  of  its  children  w;Th  the  diciaics 
of  its  ii.divluual  cjiiscieiice.  to  extend  ianiily 
planning  sei  vices,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  tj  ;ui 
who  desire  such  services:  Now,  therefore, 

Mr.  MANSFTr'LD.  Mr.  Piesideat,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\e  prinled  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  51-1004 1,  e.Kplaining  the  purposes 
of  the  metisure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrRl^OSE   CF  THE    SIl-L 

This  legislation  Is  dei..lgned  to  make  com- 
prehensive. \oUintary  family  pltinnnig  serv- 
ices, and  Inforniatlon  relating  thereto,  read- 
ily available  to  all  persons  In  the  ITnUed 
States  desiring  such  service..:  to  provide 
greatly  Increased  support  for  biomedical,  be- 
havioral, and  operational  research  relevant 
to  family  planning  and  population:  to  de- 
vel.-jp  and  disseminate  Information  on  popu- 
lation groAth;  and  to  coordinate  and  cen- 
tralize the  admlnisiratiun  of  fanuly  planning 
and  population  research  programs  conducted 
by  the  D.par-.inent  o;  Health.  Education,  and 
Weliare. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  nc-A"  5-year  program 
of  grants  and  contracts  administered  by  HEW 
in  the  following  areas: 

Project  grt.nts  to  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit organization.s  to  assist  in  establishing 
and  conducting  family  plannln:;  projects. 
Funding  Is  ior  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
rising  In  increments  of  $30  inilhon  to  $150 
mir.lon  in  1975. 

Formula  grants  to  State  health  a-encies 
for  planning,  establishing,  and  conducting 
family  plann;ng  ser'ices  progtams.  Funding 
Is  for  $10  million  in  nscal  year  1971,  rising  In 
Increnients  of  $5  million  per  year,  to  S30  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Training  grants  for  the  manpower  needed 
to  conduct  family  planning  programs.  Fund- 
ing Is  for  $2  million  In  fiscal  year  1971  rising 
In  increments  of  $1  million  per  year,  to  $6 
million  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

Population  research  grants  to  public  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  organizations  and  for  re- 
search contracts  with  groups,  associations. 
Institutions,  Individuals,  or  corporations. 
Funding  Is  for  $35  million  In  fiscal  year  1971 
rising,  in  Increments  of  $15  million  per  year, 
to  $100  million  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

Construction  grants  to  xmlversitles  or  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institutions  for 
the  construction  of  population  research  cen- 
ters. Funding  for  $12  million  In  fiscal  year 
1971  rising,  in  Increments  of  $2  million  per 
year,  to  $20  million  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

Grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  public  agen- 
cies and  private,  nonprofit  organizations  and 
Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  making  available  family  planning  and 
population  growth  information.  Funding  is 
for  $750,000  In  fiscal  year  1971  rising,  in  In- 
crements of  $250  000  per  year,  to  $1.75  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1975. 

An  Office  of  Population  Affairs  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
headed  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Population  A?falrs.  Is  established  to  exercise 
direct  authority  and  control  over  family 
planning  grant  and  population  research  pro- 
grams operated  by  HEW.  to  coordinate  and 
evaluate  other  HEW  family  planning  and 
population-related  prr-rams,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Uaiscn  with  other  Federal  agencies 
carrying  nut  programs  In  this  field.  HEW  is 
required  to  submit  to  Congress  a  5-year  plan 
for  fxten.'slon  of  services  to  all  persons  hav- 
ing need  of  them,  for  research  programs, 
and  for  training  programs.  Annual  reports 
to  C-ngress  on  progress  under  the  plan  are 
also  required. 

B.\CKGROT7N'D 

Basis  o;  Federal  interest 
The  inlerests  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  family  platinin^-  and  papulation  research 


arise  from  several  sources.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  public  health,  the  benefits  of  fam- 
ily planning  appear  to  have  been  firmly 
established  by  the  evidence.  Studies  show 
significant  decreases  in  the  incidence  of 
mental  retardation,  in  infant  mortality  and 
morbidity,  and  In  maternal  mortality  and 
morbidity  as  a  result  of  child  spacing.  For 
instance,  one  study  shows  that  for  every 
500,000  women  with  three  or  more  children 
who  might  receive  family  planning  services, 
2,173  Infant  deaths  could  be  prevented.  There 
Is  a  demonstrable  relationship  between  in- 
fant mortality  In  the  first  month  of  life 
and  the  Interval  between  births — ti.e  shorter 
the  interval,  the  higher  the  mortality  rate. 
The  health  hazards  of  childbirth  are  aggra- 
vated with  poverty.  A  recent  study  1"  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  found  that  although  only  26 
percent  of  the  female  population  of  repro- 
ductive age  Is  poor,  this  group  accounted  for 
72  percent  of  stillbirths,  80  percent  of  ma- 
ternal deaths  and  68  percent  of  Infant 
deaths. 

The  economic  and  social  aspects  are  sig- 
nificant as  well.  There  ii.  .i  definite  relation- 
ship between  poverty  and  family  size.  Twenty 
percent  of  America's  children  live  In  fam- 
ilies whose  Income  places  them  below  the 
poverty  level,  but  a  disproportionate  number 
of  them — 49  percent — come  from  families  of 
five  or  more  children.  One-third  of  all  fam- 
ilies with  five  or  more  children  live  In  pov- 
erty. 

The  Social  Security  Administration's  de- 
termination of  poverty  status  is  based,  in 
part,  upon  the  amount  of  money  a  family 
has  to  spend  for  food  per  person  per  day. 
Crnless  a  family's  Income  Increases  as  the 
family  grows,  successive,  often  unwanted 
births  must  necessarily  drive  the  poor  fur- 
ther into  poverty  and  will  push  low-Income 
families  into  poverty. 

Demographic  projections  show  that,  at 
the  present  rate  of  growth,  the  popul.itlon 
of  the  United  States  will  Increase  by  about 
one-third,  to  300  million,  In  the  next  30 
years.  It  Is  expected  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  growah  will  be  concentrated  in  urban 
areas,  with  a  predicted  urban  population  of 
200  million  by  the  year  2000.  The  poor  con- 
tribute only  a  small  proportion  of  this  over- 
all increase,  with  most  growth  resulting  from 
the  ferilUty  of  middle-clafs  families  Such 
growth  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
needs  for  public  services  of  all  kinds,  on  the 
demand  for  natural  resources,  and  on  en- 
vironmental quality — all  proper  subjects  for 
go\ernmeiitn.l  aciicn. 

The  Interest  and  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  problems  relating  to  popula- 
tion have  been  expressed  by  our  last  four 
PresldeiiU-. 

President  Kennedy  was  the  first  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  go  on  rec^iid  In  behalf  of  Govern- 
ment activity  in  this  field.  He  stated  in  1963 
that  research  on  human  reproduction  Is: 

■Very  useful  and  should  be  continued  «  •  ■ 
If  your  question  Is.  'Can  we  do  more,  about 
the  whole  reproduction  cycle  and  should 
tills  information  be  made  more  available  to 
the  world  so  that  everjone  can  make  their 
own  judgment?'  I  would  think  It  would 
be  a  matter  which  we  could  certainly  sup- 
port." 

Former  President  Elsenhower,  in  1965.  re- 
versed hl.^  farmer  stand  on  the  proper  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  are.^  of 
family  planning  and  said: 

"If  v.e  now  Ignore  the  plight  of  those  un- 
born generations  which,  because  of  our  un- 
readiness to  take  ccrrective  action  In  con- 
trolling population  growth,  will  be  denied 
any  expectation  beyond  abject  poverty  and 
suffering,  then  history  will  rightly  condemn 
us 

T  devoutly  hope  that  necessary  measures 
will  be  enacted  Into  law  to  authorize  the 
Fcderil  Government,  as  well  a.s  appropriate 
private  ar.d  semipubllc  organizarlirn3,  so  to 
Cooperate;  among  themselves  that  the  neces- 
sary humnn  and  material  resources  can  be 
promptly   mobilized  and  employed   to  cope 


efl'ectlvely  with  the  great  need  of  slowing 
down  and  finally  stabilizing  the  growth  In 
the  world's  population." 

In  his  Inaugural  address  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  stat«l : 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  pop- 
ulation and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world 
resources 

His  concern  with  this  problem  cf  ntinued  to 
grow  throughout  his  administration.  In  his 
Message  on  Domestic  Health  and  Education 
in  1966.  he  stated: 

We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  the 
integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opaortunity 
for  each  child.  It  is  essential  that  all  fam- 
ilies have  access  to  information  and  services 
that  will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  number 
and  spacing  of  their  children  within  the 
dictates  of  individual  conscience. 

This  concern  culminated  In  the  appoint- 
ment in  1963  of  a  President's  Committee  on 
Population  and  Family  Planning. 

President  Nixon  has  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  population  problems.  Last  July 
he  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  povulation 
and  American  future  stating: 

It  :s  my  view  that  no  American  should  be 
denied  access  to  family  planning  asiistance 
because  of  her  economic  condition.  I  be'ieve, 
therefore,  that  we  should  establish  as  a  na- 
tional goal  the  provision  of  adequate  ramily 
planning  services  within  the  next  5  years  to 
all  those  who  want  them  but  cannot  afford 
them.  This  we  have  the  capacity  to  do. 
#  *  «  •  « 

In  order  to  achieve  this  national  goal,  we 
will  have  to  increase  the  amount  we  are 
spending  on  population  and  family  planning. 
But  success  in  this  endeavor  will  not  result 
from  higher  expenditures  alone.  Because  the 
life  circumstances  and  family  plarmlng 
wishes  of  those  who  receive  services  vary  con- 
siderably, an  effective  program  must  be  move 
flexible  in  Its  design  than  are  many  present 
efforts.  In  addition,  programs  should  be  bet- 
ter coordinated  and  more  effectively  admin- 
istered. Under  current  legislation,  a  compre- 
hensive State  or  local  project  must  assemble 
a  patchwork  cf  funds  from  many  different 
sources — a  ilme-consumlng  and  confusing 
process.  Moreover,  under  existing  legislation, 
requests  for  funds  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices must  often  compete  with  requests  for 
other  deserving  health  endeavors. 

But  these  problems  can  be  overcome.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— whose  Department  Is  responsible  fcr 
the  largest  part  of  our  domestic  family  plan- 
ning services — has  developing  plans  to  reor- 
ganize the  major  family  planning  service 
activities  of  this  agency.  A  separate  unit 
for  these  services  will  be  established  within 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration. The  Secretary  will  send  to  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future  legislation  wliich  will 
help  the  Department  Implement  this  Impor- 
tant program  by  providing  broader  and  more 
precise  legislative  authority  and  a  clearer 
source  of  financial  support. 

»  •  *  •  * 

I  today  propose  the  creation  by  Congress 
cf  a  Commission  on  Population  Gro^^th  and 
the  American  Future. 

Congress  re.;ponded  to  the  Presidetii's  pro- 
posal by  enacting  legislation  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  Comir.iss'on  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future.  On 
March  16.  the  President  appointed  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  III  as  Chairman  of  the  24- 
membcr  Commission. 

The  fiTot  and  largest  program  of  Federal 
assistance  for  family  planning  seruccs  is  au- 
thorize.! under  title  V  of  the  social  Security 
Act  which  pro'.ldf:  for  formula  grants  to  the 
States  for  maternal  and  child  health  care  and 
which,  since  1963,  has  also  included  a  pro- 
gram of  project  grants  for  maternity  .-iiid  in- 
fan*  c.;re  in  low-income  area-  with  a  hleh 
Incidence  cf  maternal  and  infant  mortality, 
birth  f'efect.-.  preni^tui.'  blrtiis.  rnd  mental 
retardation.  Prior  to   1967.  the  provision  of 
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family  planning  services  as  a  part  of  the 
health  programs  funded  under  title  V  was 
purely  permissive,  although  HEW  had  com.e 
to  regard  tamlly  planning  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  comprehensive  maternal  and  m- 
fa'.u  health  care. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  19J7 
requirr-d  that  State  plans  lor  title  V  formula 
grants  develop  denionstration  project.s  with 
special  attention  to  providing  family  plrii- 
nlng  services.  Not  less  than  G  percent  of  all 
funds  appropriated  for  all  maternal  and  child 
bealth  programs  under  title  \'  must  be  re- 
served for  family  planning  services. 

Thi.5  legislation  also  amended  title  IV  of 
the  Social  security  Act  to  mandate  that  fam- 
ily planning  service.?  be  offered  and  piovided 
to  all  appropriate  public  assistance  recipients. 

Under  t-tle  XIX  of  the  Social  Eeciir;:y  Act 
(medicaid),  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  specified  family  plan- 
ning services  as  approved  medical  servicer  for 
eligible  recipients. 

Family  planning  programs  had  been  funded 
under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportiini'.y 
Act  of  19C4  ;:;nce  the  inception  of  the  po-.  eriy 
program.  In  1967,  Congress  amended  the  act 
to  make  family  planning  a  special  emphasis 
program,  giving  It  Increased  priority  and  ear- 
marked funding. 

There  are  other  general-purpose  health 
programs  such  as  those  directed  to  mlcrants. 
Indians,  and  Federal  beneficiaries,  which  can 
contribute  to  the  provision  of  family  plan- 
ning services  to  these  special  groups.  Other 
programs,  such  as  the  partnership  for  health 
(comprehensive  health  planning) ,  could  also 
include  these  services  but.  In  fact,  have  gen- 
erally failed  to  do  so.  Limited  funds  and  com- 
petition among  well-established  programs 
have  made  It  difficult  to  develop  new  services 
through  these  channels.  Despite  a  seeming 
proliferation  of  programs,  only  the  title  V 
and  GEO  project  grants  have  provided  sig- 
nificant funds  and  served  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  women. 

Research 

The  principal  source  of  support  for  re- 
search and  research  training  relevant  to 
population  problems  has  been  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment (NICHD),  one  of  the  newer  In- 
stitutes of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
NICHD  has  awarded  grants  and  contracts  to 
support  research  In  three  principal  areas: 

(1)  Reproductive  biology — fundamental 
studies  of  human  and  animal  reproduction 
relevant  to  fertility  control; 

(2(  Development  and  evaluation  of  new 
contraceptives  and  studies  of  the  medical 
effects  of  existing  methods  of  fertility  con- 
trol; and 

(3)  Social  and  behavioral  aspects  of  popu- 
lation problems. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  no  specific 
legislative  authorization  for  population  re- 
search. Work  In  this  field  Is  limited  to  a  small 
portion  of  funds  allocated  within  the  rela- 
tively small  budget  of  NICHD.  Although 
population  research  funds  have  increased 
substantially  in  the  past  few  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment entered  this  field  late  and  with  a 
very  small  commitment.  This  major  area  of 
need  still  receives  only  Insignificant  Federal 
support.  It  was  budgeted  at  only  $16.5  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1970. 

Some  limited  activities  are  co.  ducted  In 
this  area  by  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Fuod 
and  Drug  Administration  Is  conducting  pre- 
liminary studies  leading  to  the  approval  of 
new  contraceptives.  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  Is  assigned  the  responsibil- 
ity for  collecting  data  regarding  family  plan- 
ning services  and  conducts  studios  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  composition  in  connection 
with  HEW  family  planning  programs.  The 
Census  Bureau  also  provides  demographic 
information. 

Administrative  Organization 
There  is  no  coordination  or  integration  of 
family  planning  and  population  research  pro- 


grams in  HEW.  From  Inception  cf  the  title 
V  program  until  October  1969  family  plan- 
niiit:  project  grants  were  administered  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Social  and  Rehabil- 
itation Service.  No  full-time  f»erEonne!  were 
assigned  to  work  on  these  grants,  either  in 
Washmgton  or  the  regional  offices.  In  Sep- 
tember 1969,  the  Children's  Bureau  medical 
functions,  Including  family  planning,  were 
moved  to  the  Health  Services  a:  d  Mental 
Health  Administration  (HSMHA).  In  Octo- 
ber, the  Secretary  announced  creation  of  a 
National  Center  for  Family  Planning  Services 
in  the  HSMHA  to  administer  famllyplanning 
project  grants. 

This  Center  ha-  no  ai'thorlty  to  cocrdlt.ate 
or  evaluate  the  title  IV  family  planning  serv- 
ices, the  purchase  of  famllv  planning  serv- 
ices under  medicaid,  or  the  provision  of  tliese 
services  through  other  specialized  programs. 
It  has  no  connection  v,  Uh  population  re- 
search activities  carried  out  by  the  Center 
for  Population  Research  in  NIH.  It  has  no 
authority  to  act  as  liaLscn  with  other  Fed- 
eral ogenciei  such  as  the  Census  Bureau. 
Department  of  Defense,  or  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

In  19(18.  the  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search was  established  v.1-hin  the  N'ational 
Institute  for  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment to  provide  a  central  focus  for  sup- 
port of  research  in  population  problems. 
However,  NICDD  is  primarily  concerned  with 
mental  retardation,  cognitive  development, 
and  problems  of  the  aging.  Population  prob- 
lems have  not  occupied  a  priority  status  in 
the  past  within  the  Institute.  Further,  it  is 
basically  unequipped  to  pursue  research  In 
the  behavioral  sciences,  an  essential  area  of 
population -related  research. 

In  1967.  an  Office  of  Population  tnd  Pann'.v 
Piau:ilng.  headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Se-'- 
rc^ary.  was  e.^tablished  to  advise  on  matters 
in  this  field  and  to  coordinate  HEV;  programs 
in  population  and  faniiiy  planning.  This  Of- 
fice, ho'vever.  has  h:td  no  line  authorltv  over 
any  program  within  the  Department,  it  has 
had  only  a  small  sta'f,  a  minimal  budget,  and, 
before  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Louis  Hell- 
man  m  December  1969.  had  been  without  a 
head  fi'r  almost  1  year. 

A  consultants'  report  commissioned  bv 
HEW  and  prepared  by  three  eminent  au- 
thorises on  family  planning  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  activities  in  tne  potv.iLit.oi 
and  family  planning  field, ^  The  report  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Harkavv  report ) 
fou:id  that  HEW  had  failed  to  exercise  lead- 
ership m  this  area,  that  the  Department's 
programs  were  fragmented  and  diffused,  and 
that  the  level  of  Federal  activities  w;th  re- 
spect 10  provision  of  family  planning  services 
and  support  for  population  research  fell  far 
short  of  meeting  the  Nation's  needi.  The 
Harkavy  report  aptly  sumni.3ii..ed  ilir  con- 
dition of  family  planning  and  population 
progr.ams  by  stating  that  "What  Is  every- 
body's busincM  is  nobody'.^  business "  in 
te.«timony  before  the  committee.  Dr  Harkavy 
asserted  that  a  detafied  review  of  his  recom- 
mendations would  show  that  few  of  them  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Department,  HEW  c;aims 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  He  strongly 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  single  focus 
for  research  and  services. 

XEFD  FOR  EXP^.^fDED  F.^MILY  PL.VNNING  SERVICES 
AND  POPULATION   RESEARCH 

Problems  of  unwanted  children  do  not  cc- 
cur  only  in  low  income  and  less  ed'.:cated 
families  in  this  country,  but  the  consequeiues 
are  greater  in  this  group  becau.se  of  t.he  ac- 
cumulation of  difficulties  this  conditio  i  im- 
poses ujx)n  the  poor.  The  available  evidence 
indicates  that  mosr  c.';upl.->s  in  :'ne  United 
States  want  about  three  children,  resardless 
of  the  family's  income  level.  Thus  the  desires 


of  the  family  with  less  than  $3,000  In  annual 
Income  m  tern^  of  the  preferred  number  of 
children  vary  little  from  the  desires  of  the 
family  with  an  income  greater  than  $10,000 
annually. 

The  degree  to  which  these  desires  are  real- 
ized vary  widely.  Medically  indigent  families 
I  defined  accordln,;;  to  poverty  le^oli  cEtab- 
llshcd  by  the  Social  Security  Administration) 
have  an  .tverapc  annual  fertility  rate  55  per- 
cent higher  than  tl'e  nonpoor.  The  couple 
with  funds  to  purch'.\se  health  care  has  rela- 
tively ea.>'-  access  to  family  ph.nninj  services. 
The  medically  indigent  c^-'up'e — usually  de- 
pendent on  public  and  voluntary  a'rencles  for 
health  care — is  forced  to  do  wi'hout,  or  to 
r'ly  heavily  on  the  least  effective  nonmedi- 
cal techniques  for  fertility  control  unless 
they  happen  to  reside  in  an  area  where  fam- 
ily planning  services  are  made  readily  avail- 
able by  public  health  services  or  voluntary 
agencle*:. 

A  number  of  studies  have  e^fbllshed  '..he 
existence  cf  a  group  totaling  about  5  million 
medically  Indigent  women  in  the  United 
States  of  chlldbearlng  age  havln?  a  need  for 
subsidized  family  planning  services.  Tlie  ex- 
treme shortage  of  such  ser.lce.=;  for  these 
women  was  dcx^umented  in  a  county-by- 
county  study  conducted  in  1968  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  published  by 
OEO  = 

The  GEO  study  determined  that  some  f«-n- 
lly  planning  services  provided  either  by  hos- 
pitals, public  health  departments,  or  volun- 
tary agencies  can  be  found  In  1,200  of  the 
Nation's  3.072  counties  In  over  80  percent 
of  these  counties,  the  number  of  pitierts 
served  is  minimal.  Just  130  counties — 4  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  counties — accounted  for  80 
percent  cf  nil  patients  served.  In  the  re- 
maining 1.872  counties — more  than  60  per- 
cent of  all  U.S  counties — there  were  no 
Identlfi.able  famllv  planning  programs  of  anv 
kind. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  patients  ser\ed 
vary  considerably  according  to  the  source 

The  GEO  report  found  that  773.000  women 
were  reported  as  patients  In  ft?cil  1968  in 
all  nonpublic  and  private-sector  health  agen- 
cies which  offered  family  planning.  A  report 
also  prepared  In  1968  by  HEW  consultants 
(the  Harkavy  report!  found  that  700  000 
needy  women  were  receiving  family  planning 
assistance.  The  Bureau  of  th.e  Budget,  ho-v- 
ever,  estimated  that  1  million  women  were 
receiving  services  In  fiscal  1968.  the  same 
figure  arrived  at  by  President  Johnson's 
Committee  on  Population  and  Family  Plan- 
ning. 

The  availability  of  services  has  probably 
Increased  since  1968.  but  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  Increase  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Both 
the  record  of  hearings  held  on  this  legislation 
and  the  record  of  the  extensive  hi^artngs  held 
by  a  Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  Senator  Ernest  Gruenlng  during 
the  period  1965-68  are  replete  v.i  h  optimistic 
assessments  of  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
family  planning  prrgram;  and  r..;sy  foreca-ts 
of  greatly  expanded  activities  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
the  future.  Invariably,  suksetjuent  da'a  has 
shown  departmental  e^tlmaies  i_:  the  num- 
ber of  persons  served  by  these  programs  to 
be  substantially  overstated,  ana  ihe  promises 
for   the  future  too  often  went  unfulfilled. 

Nor  does  data  on  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  fatnlU  planning  servic-'s  accurately 
reflect  the  qnalitti  of  these  services.  The  com- 
mittee doe:^  not  v,e\^■  famllv  nianning  as 
merely  a  euphemlsn'  for  blnli  control.  It  Is 
properly  a  part  of  convrehensive  health  care 


1  Implementing  DHEW  Policy  on  Faniily 
Planning  and  Population,  a  consultants'  re- 
port >;y  O.'Car  Harkavy,  Ph.  D.,  pr^gru.n  u'u- 
cer  la  charge,  population  office,  etc. 


=  "Need  for  Subsidized  Fami!:-  Planning 
Services:  United  States,  Each  Elite  and 
County,  1968."  Produced  by  the  Center  for 
Family  Pl,s.nnlng  Program  Developm.ent.  for 
tlie  Family  Planning  Program  Office  of 
Health  Affairs,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 
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and  should  consist  of  much  more  than  the 
ctKspeniation  oi  coiitracepiive  cieviceo.  In  the 
view  of  Dr.  Joseph  Beasley.  director  of  a 
statewide  family  planning  service  in  Louisi- 
ana that  is  considered  one  of  the  best  such 
programs  in  the  Nation,  a  successful  family 
planning  program  must  contain  the  following 
compcnctus: 

(1)  Medical  services,  including  consulta- 
tion, examination,  prescription,  and  contin- 
uing supervisun,  supplies,  instruction,  and 
referral  to  other  medical  services  as  needed. 

(2)  Outreach /followup  system,  including 
patient  Identification,  contact,  recruitment, 
appointment  support,  followup,  and  continu- 
ing education. 

(3)  Planning,  evaluation,  development, 
and  coordination,  including  application  of 
modern  management  technology  to  a  goal- 
oriented  program. 

(4)  Financial  management  to  assure  a  cost 
effective.  eiTiciently  run  program. 

(5)  Research,  both  of  an  operational  and  a 
clinical  nature,  to  be  built  into  the  medical 
and  evaluanon   systems. 

(6)  Stcial  and  ancillary  services,  including 
such  necessary  supportive  services  as  gonor- 
rhea screening  and  social  as  well  as  medical 
services  for  teenagers. 

(7)  Community  education,  to  bring  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  community  an  under- 
standing of  the  goals  and  Importance  of  the 
program. 

Dr.  Bexsley  testified  that  funding  levels 
proposed  in  S.  2108  would  be  a  great  Im- 
provement over  what  is  available  under 
present  law.  He  was  critical  of  required 
matching  contributions  under  present  law. 
"I  am  certain,"  he  said,  "that  the  unavail- 
ability of  local  funds  of  the  level  needed  for 
a  mass  program  will  be  a  major  obstacle  In 
all  States." 

Adequate  funds  to  serve  the  women  in  need 
cannot  be  provided  under  e.xlstlng  legislation. 
The  proposed  project  grant  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971  is  -529.5  million.  It  Is  unrealistic  to 
expect  much  larger  sums  to  become  available 
under  existing  authorizations.  S.  2108  would 
provide  a  new  source  of  project  and  formula 
grant  funds.  These  new  authorizations,  when 
added  to  funds  currently  committed  tinder 
title  V,  would  make  it  possible  to  reach  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  goal  of  serving  all  5.4  million 
women  la  need  within  the  next  5  years.  To 
insure  the  development  of  services  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas,  committee  witnesses 
emphasized  the  need  for  both  project  and 
formula  grants.  This  dual  approach  was  best 
advanced  by  Hon.  Willie  Brown,  a  member 
of  the  California  State  Assembly,  who  said: 

In  order  to  extend  family  planning  services 
to  all  parts  of  my  State,  the  Federal  family 
planning  project  grant  program  must  receive 
adequate  funds  to  enable  it  to  respond  to 
community  initiative.  In  these  less  urbanized 
and  rural  areas.  State  and  county  agencies 
can  and  must  play  a  significant  role  In  the 
development  of  family  planning  services. 

^  he  gcner.il  health  formula  grants — mater- 
nal and  child  health  and  comprehensive 
health — available  to  State  health  agencies  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  stipport  State  health 
department  activity  in  family  planning  at  the 
present  tune  The  $:3..i  million  estimated  MCH 
expend.tuie  for  family  planning  in  fiscal 
1970,  when  distributed  across  the  Nation, 
could  hardly  support  a  concerted  effort  in  any 
single  State  health  agency. 

S.  2108s  authorization  of  $10  million  for 
formula  grants  In  fiscal  year  1971  is  manda- 
tory If  State  health  agencies  are  to  begin  to 
plan  a  s-g.-ificant  role  in  providing  family 
planning  .services. 

.Alihouali  other  witnesses  expressed  the 
opinion  tho.t  larger  amounts  than  tho.=e  pro- 
posed would  be  necessary  to  reach  the  na- 
tional goal,  the  committee  is  hopeful  that 
the  ccmplon.emary  efforts  of  OEO  and  In- 
creased priorities  for  family  planning  services 
in  general  heal'h  programs  v.-iU  supplpinent 
these  new  and  current  committed  HEW  funds 


and  raise  the  total  amount  available  to  an 
adequate  level. 

The  record  of  Federal  neglect  In  this  area 
is  as  evident  in  population  research  as  in  pro- 
viding family  planning  services.  John  Rock, 
M.D.,  clinical  professor  emeritus  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  research  scientists  In  the  field, 
testified  that  the  two  major  innovations  In 
contraceptive  methods  of  the  last  decade — 
the  oral  contraceptive  and  the  Intrauterine 
device — were  both  developed  completely 
through  private  funds  without  the  aid  of  any 
Federal  funds. 

Dr.  Rock  was  a  member  of  a  group  of  NIH 
consultants  that  conducted  a  survey  in  1961 
of  the  research  work  being  carried  on  in  this 
country  to  meet  the  worldwide  need  for  more 
Information  to  deal  with  population  prob- 
lems. This  group  reported  an  appalling  short- 
age of  scientific  talent  working  in  the  popula- 
tion field  and  made  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tion.? involving  greatly  increased  Federal  fi- 
nancial support  for  population  research.  They 
recommended  more  funding  for  basic  studies 
In  physiology,  biochemistry,  and  pharma- 
cology of  conception,  Including  a  major  effort 
to  improve  the  rhythm  method  of  fertility 
control,  and  more  studies  In  screening  and 
synthesis  of  new  antifertillty  compounds. 
They  also  recommended  funds  for  field  and 
clinical  trials  of  fertility  control  measures, 
funds  for  social  research  Into  acceptance  and 
motivation  In  terms  of  use  of  family  plan- 
ning .services,  and  funds  for  operating  sup- 
port for  eight  new  research  centers. 

The  thrust  of  these  recommendations  has 
been  endorsed  In  ensuing  years  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  by  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  by  the 
Harkavy  report,  and  by  President  Johnson's 
Committee  on  Population  and  Family  Plan- 
ning. The  last  four  Presidents  have  urged 
far  greater  efforts  in  this  field.  Thus  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  political  or  professional 
support  for  the  expansion  of  population  re- 
searcii,  yet,  in  the  W'ords  of  Dr.  Rock,  "•  *  • 
there  does  not  yet  exist  any  program  in  the 
Federal  Government  commensurate  with  the 
urgency  of  the  population  problem." 

S.  2108  would  provide  the  great  infusion  of 
funds  necessary  to  begin  a  meaningful  re- 
search program.  To  the  $28.4  million  budget- 
ed for  the  Center  for  Population  Research 
by  NICHD,  it  would  add  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $35  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
New  atuhorizations  wotild  rise  to  $100  million 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  committee  believes 
this  amount  to  be  a  conservative  one  In  view 
of  the  recommendations  of  several  witnesses 
that  higher  sums  would  be  desirable.  How- 
ever, the  figures  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee for  population  research,  as  well  as  the 
sums  atUhorlzed  by  other  sections  of  th? 
bill,  conform  very  closely  to  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  by 
HEW  program  officials  directly  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  family  planning  and 
population  programs. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  today  has 
taken  a  historic  step  toward  making  pos- 
sible an  effective  national  program  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  unrestrained 
popuiation  growth  and  to  assist  our  own 
families,  as  well  as  families  thioughout 
the  world,  to  prevent  unwanted  preg- 
nancies. The  unanimous  adoption  of  S. 
2108  is  veiy  lieartening  to  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  for  more  than  5  years 
to  provide  the  mandate  and  the  resources 
for  a  tioily  comprehensive  national  ef- 
fort toward  solvinir  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal problems  facin?  mankind.  On  behalf 
of  my  29  colleagues  who  joined  with  me 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation,  I  want  to 


express  our  gratitude  at  the  action  of 
the  full  Senate  in  endorsing  the  prints 
of  our  work. 

The  bill  we  have  adopted  represents 
a  distillation  of  various  views  put  for- 
ward by  the  administration,  my  col- 
leagues, the  Senate,  and  others.  It  will 
centralize  line  authority  over  HEW's 
£er\'ice  and  research  programs  in  family 
planning  and  population  in  the  Office  of 
Population  Affairs,  headed  by  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  Louis  Hellman.  It  will 
provide  5-year  authorizations  for  mas- 
sively expanded  programs  to  deliver  mod- 
ern family  planning  services  to  those 
Americans  w'ho  need  and  want  them,  and 
to  harness  the  genius  of  America's  scien- 
tific community  behind  research  for  im- 
proved contraceptive  methods  and  better 
understanding  of  population  problems. 

S.  2108.  in  its  original  form,  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  Population  and 
Family  Planning  Agency  within  HEW 
to  encompass  its  current  service  and  re- 
search programs,  at  much  expanded  lev- 
els. I  and  others  were,  and  are,  convinced 
that,  to  grapple  with  a  problem  as  ur- 
gent as  the  population  crisis,  a  single 
agency  must  be  created  which  is  made 
responsible  for  ali  Federal  activities  in 
this  area.  The  administration  objected 
to  this  feature  of  the  bill,  not  on  the 
principled  grounds  of  opposition  to  a 
single  population  agency,  but  because 
they  felt  that  creation  of  a  new  agency 
would  delay  expansion  of  the  program 
for  more  than  18  months. 

We  had  many  misgivings  about  their 
alternative  approach  but  the  Subcom- 
mittee decided  to  accept  it  in  order  to 
move  the  program  ahead  this  year.  It 
insisted,  however,  that  the  Office  of 
Population  Affairs  be  given  the  maxi- 
mum legislative  mandate  to  exercise  full 
line  authority  over  the  service  and  re- 
search programs.  It  also  insisted — and 
the  administration  agreed — that  the  sub- 
committee keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
way  the  program  is  developed.  If  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  prove  inade- 
quate, the  Department  has  assured  the 
subcommittee  that  the  Deputy,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Population  Affairs, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary'  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs  will  work  closely 
with  the  committee  to  develop  a  more 
effective  administrative  setup. 

Under  these  assurances,  the  subcom- 
mittee accepted  the  administration's 
proposed  revisions  and  the  administra- 
tion has  agreed  to  support  the  revised 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  made 
a  great  contribution  today  toward  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  world's  most  urgent 
problems.  I  hope  w-e  will  all  join  in  urg- 
ing speedy  action  on  the  part  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  move  this 
vital  and  long  overdue  program  forward. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  subsequently  said: 
I\Ir.  President,  the  family  planning  bill 
that  we  passed  earlier  today  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  not  adequate,  but  it  is  a  good 
bill.  It  does  provide  for  some  research, 
some  extension  of  health  care  and  plan- 
ning services,  and  makes  reasonable  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  contraceptive  in- 
formation and  distribution. 

There  are.  however,  two  things  lack- 
ing in  the  bill,  which  I  hope  the  Senate 
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will  be  willing  to  face  up  to  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future.  One  involves  the  sub- 
ject of  legalized  abortion,  and  tlie  other 
mvohes  limiting  tax  deductions  for 
children  to   two. 

Over  the  past  2  or  3  years,  a  number 
of  organizations,  well  respected  in  this 
country,  have  passed  resolution.s  endors- 
ing legalized  abortion,  in  essence  saying 
that  if  a  woman  wants  an  abortion,  she 
may  have  one  as  a  matt-er  of  right. 

Those  oi'ganizations  include  the  Med- 
ical Committee  for  Human  Rights,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Cit- 
izens' Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  the  Unitarian  Universalist  A.^- 
sociation,  the  American  Baptist  Con\en- 
tion,  the  Planned  Parenthood  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Pubhc  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Ethical  Union,  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  the 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of 
United  Methodist  Church,  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  Medical  Women's  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Psychiatric  A.sso- 
ciation,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Med- 
icine the  Chicago  Child  Care  Society, 
and  the  American  Protestant  Hospital 
As.'^cciation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  resolutions  of  the  orga- 
nizations I  have  just  listed  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ame.i-.ican    PrnLic    Health    Assocwtion', 
Resolution  on  Abortion 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  Individual 
women  and  couples  should  have  the  means 
to  decide,  without  compulsion,  the  number 
and  spacing  of  their  children.  This  personal 
right  has  been  supported  and  enhanced 
through  governmental  action  at  all  levels. 
The  APHA  and  many  other  groups  have 
joined  with  public  agencies  to  secure  this 
right,  and  to  make  widely  available  those 
services  that  v.-ill  provide  a  range  of  choice 
of  contraceptive  methods  consistent  w"ith 
personal  beliefs  and  desires.  However,  con- 
traceptive methods  among  users  vary  In  ef- 
fectiveness and  suitability.  Pregnancies  some- 
times occur  due  to  rape,  incest,  and  difficul- 
ties In  obtaining  contraceptives  or  because  of 
contraceptive  failures. 

In  order  to  assure  the  accepted  right  to 
determine  freely  the  number  and  spacing  of 
their  children,  safe  legal  abortion  should  be 
available  to  all  women.  Further,  the  provision 
of  abortion  wiUiin  the  usual  channels  of 
medical  care  will  reduce  ihe  well-known  ad- 
verse health  effects  of  illegal  abortion. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association 
urges  that  access  to  abortion  be  accepted  as 
an  important  means  of  securing  the  right  to 
space  and  choose  the  number  of  wanted 
children.  To  this  end,  restrictive  laws  should 
be  repealed,  so  that  pregnant  women  may 
have  abortions  performed  by  qualified  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  and  osteopathy. 


Resolutions  Adopted  dy  the  American 
Baptist  Convention 
abortion 
Becatise  Christ  calls  us  to  affirm  the  free- 
dom of  persons  and  the  sanctity  of  life,  we 
recognize  that  abortion  should 'be  a  ma'ter 
of  responsible  personal  decision.  To  thi.s  end 
we  as  American  Baptists  urge  that  legislation 
be  enacted  to  provide: 

1.  That  the  termination  of  a  pregnancy 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  12th  week  (first 
trimester)  be  at  the  request  of  the  individ- 
uals) concerned  and  be  regarded  as  an  elec- 


tive medical  procedure  governed  by  the  laws 
regulating  medical  practice  and  licensure. 

2.  After  that  period  the  termination  of  a 
pregnancy  shall  be  performed  only  by  a  duly 
licensed  physician  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
dividual(s)  concerned,  in  a  regularly  licensed 
hospital,  for  one  of  the  following  reasons  as 
suggested  by  the  Model  Penal  Code  of  the 
American  Law  Institute: 

(a)  When  documented  evidence  exists  that 
this  is  a  danger  to  the  physical  or  mental 
health  of  the  woman; 

(b)  When  there  is  documented  evidence 
that  the  conceptus  has  a  physical  or  mental 
defect: 

(C)  When  there  is  documented  evidence 
tl;;at  the  pregnancy  was  the  result  of  rape. 
invest  or  other  felonious  acts. 

Further  we  encourage  our  churches  to 
prtvide  sympathetic  and  realistic  counseling 
on  family  planning  and  abortion. 

We  commend  stvidy.  re:-^earrh  and  develop- 
ment of  understaiidlng  c.n  the  part  of  the 
populrice  led  by  the  people  of  our  churches 
toward  an  enlightened  view  of  this  provoca- 
tive problem. 

Plan  .NED  Parenthood — World  PoprtATioN 
statement  or  policy  on'  abortion 

Planned  Parcnthood-Wrrla  Population  re- 
affirms its  po.sition  that  the  optimum  method 
of  conception  control  Is  the  consistent  em- 
ployin^nt  o;  effective  contraception  but  it 
realizes  that  in  practice  this  goal  is  fre- 
quently not  achieved.  It,  therefore,  recog- 
nizes thnt  safe,  legal  abortion  must  be  avail- 
able in  some  situations  as  a  back-up  medical 
technique  to  omitted  or  failed  contracep- 
tion. In  light  of  this.  Planned  Parenthood- 
World  Population  confirms  the  policv  st.^te- 
ment  on  abortion  of  Its  National  Medical 
Advisory  Cammlttee,  to  wit : 

11)  The  National  Medical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Planned  Parenthood-World  Popu- 
lation believes  that  it  Is  the  rlghf  and  re- 
sponsibility of  every  woman  to  decide 
whether  and  when  to  have  a  child. 

i2i  The  Committee  re-affirms  that  abor- 
tion Is  a  medical  procedure,  the  decision  for 
which  must  rest  with  the  woman  and  her 
physician. 

(3)  This  decision  should  be  made  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  woman's  personal  situa- 
tion, with  consideration  of  her  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  environment,  and  with 
re.Tsonable  medical  safeguards. 

(4)  The  Committee  therefore  recommends 
the  abolition  of  existing  r^'atutfs  and  crimii- 
nal  laws  regarding  abortion,  and  the  recog- 
nition that  advice,  counseling,  nnd  referral 
with  regard  to  abortion  is  an  integral  part 
of  m.edica!  care. 

RESOLUTION  ON  ABORTION  ADOPTED  BY  PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD-WORLD  POPVLATION  AT  ITS  AN- 
NUAL   MEETING    1969 

Planned  Parenthood  believes  that  no  oi\f 
should  be  forced  to  use  contraception  or 
undergo  abortion  and  that  we  must  be  es- 
pecially vigilant  to  prcr.ervc  freedom  of 
choice  about  famllv  size  for  those  who  are 
dependent  on  public  or  voluntary  agencies. 
The  optimum  method  of  birth  control  Is  the 
consistent  employment  of  effective  csntra- 
ception  but  in  practice  this  goal  is  some- 
times not  achieved  Planned  Parenthood  be- 
lieves that  since  abortion  is  a  medical  pro- 
cedure, it  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  apply  to  other  medical  procedures  in 
general  when  performed  by  properly  quali- 
fied physicians  with  reasonable  mtfiica! 
safeguards. 

Recognizing  that  advice,  counseling  and 
referral  with  regard  to  abortion  are  integral 
parts  of  med;cal  care.  Planned  Parenthood 
recommends  that  women  inquiring  at 
Planned  Parenthood  centers  about  abortion 
be  referred  to  a  center  physician  for  coun- 
seling. In  appropriate  cases.  Planned  Parent- 
hood recommends  that  referral  be  made  to  a 
med'cal  facility  wnere  the  patient  may  re- 


quest such  service.  In  the  event  such  service 
J5  found  not  to  be  legally  obtainable  from 
such  a  facility.  It  should  be  the  intent  of 
Planned  Parenthood  involvement  to  protect 
the  woman's  health  by  providing  counseling 
and  referral  services. 

American  Ps/chological  Associ.ation — 
Resolution 

Whereas,  in  many  state  legislatures,  bills 
have  recently  been  Introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repealing  or  drastically  modifying 
the  existing  criminal  codes  with  respect  to 
the  termination  of  unw^anted  pregnancies; 
and  whereas,  termination  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancies is  clearly  a  mental  health  and  child 
welfare  Issue,  and  a  legitimate  concern  of 
APA:  be  it  resolved,  that  termination  of  preg- 
nancy be  considered  a  civil  right  of  the  preg. 
nant  woman,  to  be  handled  as  other  medical 
and  surgical  procedures  In  consultation  with 
her  physician,  and  to  be  considered  legal  If 
performed  by  a  licensed  physician  In  a  li- 
censed medical  facility. 


American  Medical  Women's  Association, 
Inc. — Resolution 

Whereas,  repressive  laws  encourage  crimi- 
nal abortions,  and  these  In  turn  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  important  causes  of  maternal 
morbidity  and  mortality: 

Whereas,  there  has  been  an  Increasing 
demand  for  abortion  and  voluntary  steriliza- 
ticn;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  AMWA  approve  remov- 
ing restrictions  on  abortion  and  voluntary 
sterilization  for  those  who.  for  family  plan- 
ning or  health  reasons,  wish  it,  and  that  this 
be  done  with  the  approval  of  their  physicians. 

Resolved,  that  the  AMWA  encourage  coun- 
seling with  regards  to  abortion  both  In  group 
and  individual  medical  practice. 


American  Psychiatric  Association 
A  decision  to  perform  an  aboition  should 
be  regarded  as  strictly  a  medical  decision  and 
a  medical  responsibility.  It  should  be  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  jurisdiction  of  crim- 
inal law.  Criminal  penalties  .should  be  re- 
served for  persons  who  perfcrm  aljortlons 
without  medical  license  or  qualification  to 
do  so.  A  medical  decision  t]  perform  an 
abortion  is  based  on  the  careful  and  informed 
judgments  of  the  physician  and  the  patitnt 
Among  other  factors  to  be  considered  In  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  is  the  motivation  of  the 
patient.  Often  psychiatric  c>^nsultation  can 
help  clarify  motivational  problems  and  there- 
by contribute  to  the  patient's  welfare. 

National  Council  of  Women  of  the 

United  States 

resolution  on  aeoriion 

Whereas  we  believe  It  is  every  woman's 
right  to  control  her  own  body  and  determine 
her  own  reproduct;\e  life; 

And  whereas  we  believe  it  is  the  right  of 
a  child  to  be  wanted; 

Whereas  the  present  restrictive  laws  lead 
to  needle.sK  death  and  suffering  as  a  result 
of  Illegal  abortions; 

And  whereas  liberBlizatlon  of  existing  laws 
have  failed  to  reach  those  women  most  in 
need  of  medical  services, 

Tlierefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  only 
remedy  for  this  discriminatory  legislation  is 
outright  repeal  of  laws  restricting  abortion, 
and  that  the  decision  regarding  abortion 
should  be  a  private  matter  between  the 
patient  and  her  phjsician,  governed  only  by 
the  laws  of  ethical  medical  practice. 

Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
"Tlie  Medical  Committee  frr  Human  Rights 
strongly  urges  the  immediate  reform  of  ar- 
chaic laws  concerning  induced  abirtion  and 
further,  tliat  these  reforms  must  be  based 
tipon  consideration  of  health  in  the  broadest 
definition,  rather  than  upon  political  cr  reli- 
gious factors." 
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Unitarian  Univer.salxst  Assoc;  .tion 

Be  It  Kcsolicd:  That  the  19G8  General  As- 
sembly or  the  Unitarian  Unlversr.Ust  Asso- 
cutioii  urges  that  efforis  be  made  to  abolish 
cxistUij;  abortion  Liw;:  except  to  prohibit 
performar.ee  ni  an  abortion  by  a  person  %ho 
;s  not  a  duly  licensed  physlcl.iii.  leaving  the 
decision  as  to  an  abortion  to  the  doctor  and 
his  patient. 

Reasons:  Prolonged  and  needless  suffering, 
even  death.  h.%s  resulted  from  prohibltlc;..j 
placed  by  the  laws  of  many  states  on  the 
performance  of  abortions  by  qualified  phy.-i- 
Cian.s. 

U  is  estimated  that  at  least  650,000  lllega! 
abortions  are  performed  In  the  United  States 
each  year. 

Physici.iiis  who  perform  Illegal  abortion  in 
the  best  interest  of  their  patients  must  live 
m  fear  of  punishment  by  criminal  law. 

Existing  abortion  laws  discriminate  p.ir- 
ticularly  agalitst  the  poor 

The  right  of  a  woman  to  decide  whether 
she  will  bear  a  child  is  one  with  which  the 
laws  of  government  should  not  Interfere.  A 
child  has  a  right  to  a  mother  who  cherlshos 
him — .i:i  ur.wanted  child  may  suffer  gr.v.e 
psychological,  mental,  and  even  physical 
handicaps. 


Statement     on     Responsible     Parenthood 

ADOprED,  October  8,  1969  by  Tiit  Board  of 

Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  United 

Methodist  Church 

We  as  United  Methodists  affirm  the  sacred- 
ness  of  persons.  Personhood  develops  as  one 
is  loved,  responds  to  love,  and  in  that  rela- 
tionship comes  to  fullness  as  a  child  of  God. 
The  family,  constituting  the  primary  vehicle 
of  love,  acceptance,  and  nurture,  brings  ful- 
fillment to  parents  and  child.  Sexual  rela- 
tions between  the  married  partners  serve  as 
one  expression  of  love  and  oneness,  a  source 
of  Joy  and  strength. 

Because  life  Is  distorted  without  the 
qualities  of  being  wanted  and  loved,  parents 
seriously  violate  their  responsibility  when 
they  bring  into  the  world  children  for  whom 
they  cannot  provide  love.  Since  personhood  is, 
more  than  physical  being,  we  affirm  that  the 
fetus  is  not  a  person,  but  rather  tissue  with 
the  potentiality,  in  most  cases,  for  becomlns? 
a  person,  also  recognizing  that  personhood 
is  not  possible  without  physical  form  To 
support  the  sacred  dimensions  of  person- 
hood, all  pos.slbIe  efforts  should  be  made  to 
insure  that  the  infant  enters  the  world  with 
a  healthy  body  and  is  born  into  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  realization  of  his  full 
potential.  However,  this  affirmed  dignity  of 
persons,  as  well  as  their  existence,  is  threat- 
ened in  uxhiy's  world  by  over-population 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  crises  of  Insuffi- 
cient food,  diminishing  space,  and  pwllution 
of  the  environment. 

In  this  framework.  The  United  Methodist 
Church  calls  Its  members,  and  challenges  so- 
ciety to  responsible  parenthood.  This  respon- 
sibility neces'^ltates  the  constructive  use  of 
sexuality,  creativity,  and  the  technologies 
which  make  possible  the  achievement  of  con- 
ception control  and  rerru'ation  of  population 
levels.  Acquisition  of  new  knowledge  and 
skills  in  these  areas  moves  conception  and 
reproduc'.ion  out  of  the  category  of  a  chance 
happening  Into  the  ret!lm  of  responsible 
choice.  As  the  decision  Is  made  to  give  birth 
to  children,  the  responslbllitv  for  their  nur- 
ture and  growth  Is  also  assumed. 

We  call  upon  The  United  MethcUlst  Church, 
its  Boards  and  Agencies,  and  our  common  so- 
ciety to  assist  the  States  in  removing  the 
regti'ation  of  abortion  from  the  criminal 
code,  thereby  placing  it  under  regulations  re- 
lating to  other  proce<tures  of  standard  medi- 
cal practice.  The  decision,  then,  would  be 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  patient  and  her 
licensed  d^^otor.  Control  of  abortions  by  non- 
licensed  physicians  would  be  dealt  with  In 
the  framework  of  the  law — 'practicing  medi- 
cine withotit  a  license." 


CmsENs'  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status 
OF  Women,  Task  Force  Report  on  Family 
Law 

person  JiL  RIGHTS  RELATING  TO  PREGNANCY 

A.  Laws  penalising  abortion 

1.  Problem  definition  and  context. 

The  world's  population  explosion  is  one  of 
mankind's  most  crucial  problems. 

It  took  from  the  beginning  of  man  to  1830 
to  produce  the  first  billion  people  on  earth. 
It  took  only  100  years  (1830-1930)  to  pro- 
duce the  second  bilhon;  the  third  billion 
took  only  30  years,  from  1930  to  1960;  and 
It  is  now  estimated  by  demographers  that  it 
win  take  only  15  years,  from  1960  to  1975, 
to  reach  a  world  population  of  4  billion. 
Some  demographers  estimate  tliat  even  If 
all  people  had  only  the  number  of  children 
they  wanted,  the  population  growth  rate 
would  be  In  excess  of  the  needs  or  the  capa- 
bility of  economic  resources  to  sustain  life 
in  an  increasingly  industrialized  world  urban 
world.  From  this  perspective,  long  range 
population  policy  becomes  a  critical  need  in 
all  countries  In  the  world,  yet  few  have 
done  anything  toward  developing  such  a 
national  population  policy. 

We  must  face  tlic  problem  of  how  to  stabi- 
lize the  world  population  growth  rate.  This 
necessarily  involves  the  question  of  what 
women  do  with  their  lives.  Motherhood 
should  not  be  the  exclusive  goal  of  women, 
for  this  encourages  the  view  that  the  more 
children,  the  better  the  mother,  a-s  well  as 
the  view  that  no  marriage  is  complete  with- 
out a  child.  Praise  and  social  approval  for 
women  with  large  numbers  of  children  are 
no  longer  functionally  appropriate  to  an  ur- 
ban crowded  society.  This  applies  to  eco- 
nomically well-to-do  women  as  well  as  to 
poor  women,  to  women  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  Latin  American  and  Asian 
women,  to  white  women  tis  well  as  to  black 
women. 

Abortion  as  an  alternative  to  other  con- 
traceptive methods  Is  now  primarily  the  pat- 
tern in  Catholic  countries  In  which  chemical 
and  mechanical  contraceptive  devices  have 
not  been  available,  and  in  underdeveloped 
countries  whicli  have  not  yet  had  widespread 
expostire  to  the  ideas  of  birth  control.  In 
France,  the  annual  number  of  abortions 
equals  the  number  of  live  births.  In  Latin 
American  countries,  there  is  an  average  of 
one  abortion  for  every  two  live  births.  In 
some  cotmtries,  like  Urtiguay,  the  ratio  is 
as  high  as  three  abortions  for  every  live 
birth.  Recent  support  for  family  planning 
has  only  begun  to  affect  this  high  rate  of 
abortion,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  will 
serve  only  a  minimal  role  in  stemming  the 
fantastic  population  growth  of  the  South 
American  continent. 

The  majority  of  the  women  ■who  have  been 
helped  with  contraceptive  advice  nnd  devices 
in  Asian  countries  are  women  who  have  al- 
ready borne  five  or  more  children,  and  hence 
al.-e.idy  have  contributed  dangerously  to  the 
growth  rate  of  their  countries. 

While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assess  the 
Incidence  of  illegal  abortions  In  the  United 
States,  estimates  range  from  250,000  to  over 
a  million  annually.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  cases  are  married  women  who  have  at- 
tained the  number  of  children  they  wish  or 
can  afford  to  care  for. 

The  development  of  more  efficient  con- 
traceptives may  gradually  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  unwanted  pregnancies,  but  we  are 
a  long  way  from  this  situation,  for  several 
reasons. 

1.  Not  all  women  can  use  chemical  or 
mechanical  contraceptives  for  a  variety  of 
physical  and  medical  reasons. 

2.  Not  all  women  hnve  access  to  con- 
traceptive information  and  devices. 

3.  Even  the  pill,  the  most  efficient  con- 
traceptive known  to  date,  has  a  one  percent 
failure  rate.  There  are  2,5  million  w'omen  In 
the  United  State."!  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
44;    only   about   3   million   of   these   women 


v.-ant  to  conceive  In  any  given  year,  leaving 
22  million  women  exposed  to  the  risk  of  an 
unwanted  pregancy.  Even  if  all  these  women 
could  use  the  p.ll  the  failure  rate  of  one  per- 
cent could  still  yield  as  many  as  220,000  preg- 
nancies  that  were  not  wanted  by  the  women. 
Research  underway  now  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  "morning  after"  pills  Is  still  a  long 
way  from  realization. 

The  central  Ideology  of  the  family  plan- 
ning movement  over  the  past  half-century 
has  been  the  human  right  of  a  woman  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  children  she  will 
have.  This  Is  also  an  Important  foundation 
for  the  ability  of  women  to  plan  their  lives 
to  include  active  and  meaningful  participa- 
tion In  the  world  outside  the  family.  In  the 
United  States,  the  family  planning  ideology 
has  gained  widespread  acceptance,  and  most 
people  would  state  as  a  corollary  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  human  rights  that  every  child  should 
be  born  Into  a  loving  environment,  a  wanted 
child  eagerly  awaited  by  Its  parents.  This  Is 
the  most  fundamental,  best  "head-start"  a 
child  can  have,  which  no  ameliorative  head- 
start  program,  no  adoption  system  for  un- 
wed mothers,  no  community  mental  health 
center,  can  begin  to  match.  We  must  take  the 
next  step  to  the  realization  that  no  woman 
should  be  forced  to  be  the  unwilling  parent 
of  an  unwanted  child.  The  task  force  be- 
lieves that  It  is  from  this  perspective  that 
any  recommendation  for  abortion  law  reform 
should  be  viewed. 

2.  State  law  reform 

Porty-t'A-o  States  prohibit  the  performance 
of  an  aboruon  unless  it  is  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  the  pregnant  woman  (or,  in  the 
case  of  Connecticut,  the  life  of  the  woman 
or  the  unborn  child ) .  In  the  remaining  eight 
States  (Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Mary- 
land. Mi.ssii.iippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Oregon  I  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, abortions  are  permitted  In  certain 
other  circumstances  in  addition  to  cases 
where  abortion  is  necessary  to  save  the 
woman's  life.  For  example,  Mississippi  per- 
mits abortions  where  the  pregnancy  is  the 
result  of  rape:  California  permits  abortions 
where  the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the 
woman  is  endangered,  or  in  cases  of  st,atutory 
rape  of  a  girl  under  15  or  where  pregnancy 
is  the  result  of  forcible  rape  or  incest.  Colo- 
rado and  North  Carolina  have  recently  en- 
acted laws  patterned  after  the  American  Law 
Institute's  Model  Penal  Code,  which  would 
permit  abortions  In  the  following  circum- 
stances: continuance  of  the  pregnancy  would 
gravely  Impair  the  physical  or  mental  health 
of  the  woman;  the  child  would  be  born  with 
grave  physical  or  mental  defect;  the  preg- 
nancy resulted  from  rape,  incest  or  other 
felonious  intercourse.  Including  illicit  Inter- 
course with  a  girl  below  the  age  of  16. 

Bills  to  make  abortion  laws  less  restrictive 
were  introduced  In  30  States  and  were  en- 
acted in  three  (Calif.,  Colo.,  N.C.)  in  1967, 
Mississippi  amended  its  law  in  1966.  In  1968, 
Maryland  amended  its  law  to  permit  termi- 
nation of  pregnancies  by  licensed  physicians 
in  accredited  hospitals,  upon  written  author- 
ization of  a  hospital  abortion  review  author- 
ity, in  situations  where  ( 1 )  continuation  of 
the  pregnancy  is  likely  to  re.^ult  in  the  death 
of  the  mother,  (2)  continuation  of  the  preg- 
nancy would  gravely  Impair  the  physical  or 
mental  ncalth  of  the  mother.  (3)  thtre  is  a 
substantial  risk  of  birth  of  a  child  with 
grave  and  permanent  physical  deformity  or 
mental  retardation,  and  (4i  the  pregnancy 
resulted  from  rape.  Under  the  new  Maryland 
law,  a  licensed  physician  who  performs  an 
abortion  In  an  accredited  hospital  is  not  sub- 
ject to  criminal  penalty,  but  if  he  performs 
an  abortion  in  violation  of  the  new  law,  his 
license  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  under 
the  same  procedures  for  revocation  or  sus- 
pension or  licenses  provided  for  unprofes- 
sional or  dishonorable  conduct.  (H.B.  88,  ap- 
proved May  7,  1968). 

Even  if  all  States  enacted  the  provisions  of 
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the  Model  Penal  Code,  it  Is  estimated  that 
only  about  15  i  of  the  illegal  abortions  would 
fallwithin  tiie  permitted  classes  of  abortions 
and  the  remaining  85'?;  of  abortions  (170,000 
to  850.000  per  year)  would  continue  to  be 
subject  to  criminal  sanctions  under  State 
abortion  laws. 

The  Task  Force  on  Administration  of  Jtis- 
tice  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enfurceii.eiu  and  Administration  of  Justice 
stated  in  its  report  {The  Courts,  page  105)  : 

"Abortion  laws  are  another  instance  In 
which  tlie  criminal  law,  by  Its  failure  to  de- 
fine prohlb.ted  conduct  carefully,  has  created 
high  co.sts  for  society  and  has  placed  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  effective  enforcement. 
The  demand  for  abortions,  both  by  married 
and  unmarried  women,  is  widespread.  It  Is 
often  produced  by  motives  and  inclinations 
that  manifest  no  serious  dangerousness  or 
deviation  from  the  normal  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  seek  it.  These  factors  produce 
the  spectacle  of  pervasive  violations  but  few 
prosecutions." 

That  task  force  concluded  that  "the  time 
Is  overdue  for  realistic  reexamination  of  the 
abortion  laws." 

Prom  the  experience  of  other  coimtries  It 
seems  clear  that  what  the  law  permits  or 
does  not  permit  In  thla  area  has  little  effect 
upon  the  Incidence  of  abortion.  When  most 
abortions  are  illegal,  women  either  resort 
to  devious,  exaggerated  claims  to  obtain  a 
legal  abortion  or  seek  Illegal  abortions  in 
secret  and,  for  poor  women  especially,  In 
medically  unsafe  conditions,  or  worst  of  all 
try  to  induce  the  abortion  themselves.  When 
abortions  are  legal,  the  incidence  is  about 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  the 
greater  health  precautions  followed  in  a  hos- 
pital setting.  Criminal  abortion  laws  are  gen- 
erally not  enforced  and  are  Indeed  unen- 
forceable, and  when  this  is  the  case.  It  Is 
wise  "for  the  law  to  withdraw  rather  than 
have  the  majesty  of  the  law  brought  Into 
disrespect  by  open  disobedience  and  unpim- 
ished  defiance."  (Robert  Drinan,  Dean  of 
Boston  College  Law  School,  Washington  Con- 
ference on  Abortion,  1967) . 

Revision  of  State  laws  along  the  Unes  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  proposal  would 
continue  criminal  penalties  for  some  abor- 
tions while  sanctioning  others.  Tlie  repeal 
of  laws  penalizing  abortion  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  A.L.I.  proposal  to  those 
who  believe  that  all  abortions  are  doctrlnally 
immoral.  As  Dean  Drinan  stated: 

"A  system  of  permitting  abortion  on  re- 
quest has  the  undeniable  virtue  of  neutral- 
izing the  law,  so  that,  while  the  law  does  not 
forbid  abortion,  It  does  not  on  the  other 
hand  sanction  it,  even  on  a  presumably  re- 
stricted basis." 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  Is  very  little 
difference  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
on  attitudes  toward  abortion  law  reform  and 
there  is  Increasing  support  for  liberalizing 
abortion  laws.' 

Proposals  which  permit  abortions  under 
certain  circumstances  while  penalizing  all 
others  deny  the  right  of  a  woman  to  control 
her  own  reproductive  life  In  light  of  her  own 
circumstances,  Intelligence,  and  conscience. 
Although  governmental  agencies  and  the 
medical  profession  may  offer  service  and 
counsel,  they  should  not  exercise  the  power 
of  decision  over  the  woman's  personal  right  to 
limit  the  ntimber  of  children  she  will  have, 
and  her  right  to  decide  whether  to  terminate 
a  particular  pregnancy  she  does  not  wish 
to  carry  to  term. 

Convinced  that  the  right  of  a  woman  to 
determine  hor  own  reproductive  life  is  a  basic 
h'.iman  right,  the  task  force  recom.mends  that 


'Alice  S,  Rossi,  "Abortion  Laws  and  Their 
Victims,"  Trans-action,  Sept.-Oct.,  1966;  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  of  Abortion,  1967 
survey  in  New  York  State. 


laws  penalising  abortion  be  repealed  an,d 
urges  the  Council  to  encourage  the  State 
Commissions  on  the  Status  of  Women  to 
a-sstime  responsibility  for  educating  the  pub- 
lic on  this  Issue  and  in  getting  State  legisla- 
tures to  repeal  criminal  abortion  law£.= 

The  repeal  of  criminal  abortion  laws  would 
mean  that  abortion  would  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  other  medical  procedures.  It 
would  mean  that  abortions  could  be  per- 
formed by  physicians  without  penalty  and  it 
would  virtually  eliminate  abortions  by  un- 
authorized practitioners. 

American  Protestant  Hospital 
Association 

POLICY      statement      on      PREGNANCY      INTER- 
RTTPTION 

The  following  shall  be  the  policy  position 
of  the  American  Protestant  Hospital  As- 
sociation: 

Believing  that  the  Integrity  of  the  family 
unit  and  the  Institution  of  marriage  is 
jeopardized,  if  not  destroyed,  by  unwanted 
children,  and  believing  that  the  condition 
of  pregnancy  and  the  bearing  of  children 
may  cause  physical  suffering  and  mental 
an^lsh,  and  believing  that  social  malad- 
justment may  be  related  to  or  result  from 
unwanted  children,  and  those  conceived  out 
of  wedlock  and  until  such  time  as  totally 
effective  and  acceptable  contraceptive  ma- 
terial and  techniques  have  been  developed, 
pregnancy  may  be  Interrupted  at  the  request 
of  and  with  the  Informed  consent  of  a  wom- 
an, her  legal  guardian  or  nearest  relative 
If  she  Is  under  the  age  of  consent.  No  woman 
should  be  compelled  to  undergo,  or  a  physi- 
cian to  perform  a  procedure  that  would  Inter- 
rupt pregnancy  If  either  has  ethical,  religious, 
or  any  other  objection  to  such  a  proc«dure. 
All  reasonable  efforts  should  be  made  to  re- 
move economical  barriers  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  exercise  of  the  option  provided  by 
this  statement. 


As  a  child  welfare  agency  interestfti  in  the 
welfare  of  children  and  their  families,  we  be- 
lieve that  all  children  have  the  right  to  be 
wanted.  Children  may  very  well  have  to 
suffer,  not  alone  from  being  unwanted  by 
their  own  mothers,  but  also  in  the  case  of 
unmarried  mothers  being  rejected  by  the  so- 
ciety that  forced  tlieir  mothers  to  bear  them. 

Legal  abortions  in  this  counti-y  are  per- 
formed on  economically  privileged  patients. 
The  same  group  has  access  to  legal  abortions 
in  other  countries.  The  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  turn  to  any  abortionist  they  can  find 
or  resort  to  self-imposed  methods  known  to 
be  harmful. 

According  to  a  rec«nUy  published  Item, 
gambling,  narcotics  and  abortions  are  the 
three  most  profitable  criminal  enterprises  in 
this  country.  Abortion  laws  are  unenforce- 
able and  highly  discriminatory. 

Chicago  Child  Care  Society,  therefore,  takes 
the  position  that: 

"The  termination  of  a  pregnancy  is  a  medi- 
cal procedure  to  be  decided  upon  by  a  woman 
and  her  physician  and,  therefore,  provisions 
of  law  making  such  termination  a  crime 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  them  in- 
applicable in  the  case  where  the  termina- 
tion is  effected  by  a  licensed  physician  as  a 
medical  procedure." 

American  Ethical  Union 

RESOLUTION    ON    abortion 

Whereas:  we  believe  It  Is  every  woman's 
right  to  control  her  own  body  and  determine 
her  own  reproductive  life; 

And  whereas:  we  beUeve  It  Is  the  right  of 
a  child  to  be  wanted; 

Whereas:  the  present  restrictive  laws  lead 
to  needless  death  and  suffering  as  a  result  of 
Illegal  abortions: 

And  whereas:  hberalizatlon  of  existing  la'ws 
have  failed  to  reach  those  women  most  in 
need  of  medical  services; 

Therefore    be   it   resolved:   that   the   only 


It  Is  also  the  position  of  this  Association     remedy  for  this  discriminatory  legislation  Is 

-.  -„ .. . ^  .  ,        .»„     outright  repeal  of  laws  restricting  abortion, 

and  that  the  decision  regarding  abortion 
should  be  a  private  matter  between  the  pa- 
tient and  her  physician,  governed  only  by 
the  laws  of  general  medical  practice. 


that  all  procedures  performed  In  conformity 
with  this  policy  should  be  by  licensed  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  and  in  a  facility  which 
In  all  respects  conforms  to  the  then  current 
acceptable  standards  of  organized  medicine 
and  hospitals. 

Approved  by  the  Council  on  Governmental 
Relations  1-1970. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  1-27-70. 

Approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
3-2-70. 

CHICAGO  Child  Care  society 

ST.^TEMLNT    ON    ABORTION — 1970 

It  is  estimated  that  well  over  one  million 
abortions  are  performed  in  the  United  States 
each  year!  Abortion  laws  are  obviously  forc- 
ing women  to  secure  termination  of  preg- 
nancy outside  of  the  law,  irrespective  of  the 
dangers  that  may  be  involved  for  them. 

Abortion  laws  have  been  based  upon  the 
premise  that  the  fetus  is  fully  human  and 
that  to  perform  an  abortion  is  to  terminate  a 
human  life.  Such  a  view  is  presently  chal- 
lenged by  medical,  legal  and  religious  opinion 
that  holds  that  the  fetus  Is  a  potential  life 
and  that  it  is  not  viable  until  It  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  live  should  it  be  born.  Society 
should  recognize  differing  views  and  no 
longer  try  to  Inflict  one  view  on  all  its  mem- 
bers. Abortion  should  move  into  the  sphere 
of  private  decision-making  and  be  treated  as 
a  medical  decision  to  be  made  by  a  woman  in 
consultation  with  a  physician. 


'The  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women  adopted  this  recommenda- 
tion m  the  following  form: 

The  Council  recommends  that  laws  mak- 
ing abortion  a  criminal  offense  be  repealed 
and  urges  State  commissions  on  the  status  of 
women  to  assume  responsibility  for  educating 
the  public  on  this  Issue. 


American  Civil  LrBERTCES  Union 
In  the  last  few  years  legislatures  all  over 
the  country  have  taken  note  of  one  of  the 
most  perslst-ent  but  emotionally  charged  is- 
sues of  our  time,  that  of  the  reform  of  laws 
forbidding  abortion.  Lawmakers  have  gradu- 
ally become  aware  of  the  tremendous  so- 
cial and  medical  problems  and  of  the  gross 
violations  of  Individual  rights  perpetuated 
by  the  present  abortion  laws.  A  rapidly 
growing  public  sentiment  is  demanding  that 
something  be  done  to  bring  the  old  laws  into 
line  with  the  sweeping  legal,  medical,  moral 
and  social  changes  of  the  last  half  century, 
and  in  many  states  the  first  steps  toward 
this  end  have  already  been  taken. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
watched  these  developments  with  keen  in- 
terest. We  have  studied  and  debated  the 
Issue  intensively  for  more  than  a  year.  Our 
discussion  has  touched  on  all  aspects  of  the 
subject,  including  the  various  social,  medi- 
cal, moral  and  theological  approaches,  but 
our  final  conclusions  rest  solely  on  our  desire 
to  protect  and  advance  civil  liberties— in  par- 
ticular, the  rights  of  privacy  and  equality 
and  the  freedom  of  each  individual  to  decide 
for  what  purposes  her  body  should  be  used. 
The  Union  appreciates  the  depth  of  the 
emotions  generated  by  the  prospect  that 
prohibitions  on  abortion  will  be  removed. 
Many  people  believe  profoundly  that  to  de- 
stroy a  fetus  at  any  stage  of  its  development 
is  no  less  than  outright  murder.  Others  fear 
that  when  abortion  is  freely  available  youth- 
ful promiscuity  will  be  encouraged  and  the 
moral    fabric    of   society    will    be    seriously 
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weakened.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  civil 
liberties  concerns  that  arise  from  the  abor- 
tion question  can  be  satisfied  by  means 
other  than  the  grossly  repressive  legal  pro- 
hibitions against  abortion  which  prevail  to- 
day. Our  study  has  led  us  to  the  conviction 
that  there  is  an  answer  consistent  both  with 
the  demands  of  the  spirit  and  principle  of 
ciVil  hbertKi  and  wi'h  tl-e  need  for  an 
amelioration  of  the  social  and  medical  prob- 
lems created  by  today's  law^s. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  as- 
serts that  a  woman  has  a  rl.Ljht  to  have  an 
abortion — that  is.  a  terininaticn  of  preg- 
nancy prior  to  the  viability  of  the  fetus — and 
that  a  licensed  physician  has  a  right  to  per- 
form an  abortion,  without  the  threat  of 
criminal  sanctions.  In  pursuit  of  this  right 
the  Union  asks  that  state  legislatures  abolish 
all  laws  Imposing  criminal  penalties  for 
abortions  performed,  for  whatever  reason, 
by  a  licensed  physician.  The  effect  of  this 
step  would  be  that  any  woman  could  ask  a 
doctor  to  terminate  a  pregnancy  up  to  the 
time  that  the  fetus  becomes  viable.  (The  ex- 
act moment  at  which  this  happens  Is  not 
known,  but  the  medical  profession  does 
agree  that  a  fetus  could  not  possibly  live 
apart  from  tiie  mother  until  sometime  after 
the  twentieth  week,  and  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, even  with  the  best  medical  care  now 
available,  not  until  .several  weeks  later.) 
In  his  turn,  a  doctor  could  accede  to  the 
woman's  request  In  accordance  with  his  pro- 
fessional Judgment  without  fear  of  criminal 
prosecution.  Thus,  the  decision  whether  or 
not  to  continue  a  pregnancy  would  become 
one  of  the  woman's  personal  discretion  and 
the  doct-or's  medical  opinion.  Both  would  be 
free  to  follow  their  private  con.sciences  in 
determining  whether  their  religious  or  moral 
standards  were  being  violated.  No  fear  of 
criminal  punishment  would  enter  into  the 
decision. 

T):e  ACLU  holds  that  every  woman,  as  a 
matter  of  her  riglit  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
liberty  ar.d  privacy,  should  be  free  to  dc- 
term.ine  whether  and  when  to  bear  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  a  matter  for  the  state  to 
control.  As  long  as  criminal  sanctions  are 
attached  to  the  performance  of  abortions, 
however,  this  free<lom  will  not  be  realized. 
Even  the  recognition  of  special  "hardship 
cases" — danger  to  the  life  and  mental  or 
physical  health  of  the  mother,  probable  fetal 
deformity,  pregnancy  resulting  from  rape  or 
Inre.st — falls  short  of  satisfying  the  rights  of 
life.  liberty  and  privacy.  Although  It  is  true 
th.nt  a  numbor  of  well-established  religious 
and  moral  doctrines  forbid  abortion,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  state  has  the  power  to 
force  these  particular  religious  and  moral 
standards  upon  the  entire  community.  Tlie 
Union  itself  offers  no  comment  on  the  wis- 
dom or  the  moral  Implicaticns  of  abortion, 
believing  that  such  Judgments  belong  solely 
In  the  province  of  Individual  conscience  and 
religion.  We  maintain  that  the  penal  sanc- 
tions of  the  state  have  no  proper  applica- 
tion to  such  matters. 

The  dl.tcriminatory  e.Tect  of  this  prohibi- 
tion of  abortion  involves  another  area  of 
civil  liberties  intere-st.  that  of  equality.  At 
a  time  when  our  nation  Is  ever  mere  deeply 
Intent  upon  narrowing  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  poor  and  removing  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  poor  from  e.xerclsing  their 
fundamental  rights  as  citizens,  we  should 
not  perpetuate  the  kind  of  inequality  that 
the  abortion  laws  have  produced.  Tlie  rich 
can  violate  the  law  with  Impunity,  but  the 
poor  are  at  the  law's  mercy.  Any  sanction 
which  operates  in  this  manner  is  not  ac- 
ceptable under  civil  liberties  standards  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Moreover,  the 
very  fact  that  a  law  Is  so  arbitrarily  applied 
and    enforced    and    so    universally    Ignored 


Itself  weakens  the  principle  of  the  rule  of 
law  which  is  the  backbone  of  civil  liberties. 

The  violation  of  civil  liberties  inherent  in 
the  present  abortion  laws  are  sharply  ac- 
centuated by  the  Immense  medical  and  so- 
cial problems  to  which  these  laws  have  given 
rise.  It  Is  no  secret  that  Innumerable  women 
secure  abortions  every  year  despite  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  law.  These  women  must 
either  find  doctors  who  are  willing  to  stretch 
the  technicalities  of  the  law,  or  resort  to 
frankly  criminal  abortions,  most  often  at  the 
hands  of  untrained  Incompetents.  The  phy- 
sical, psychological  and  social  costs  of  back- 
street  aixirtlons  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire enumeration.  No  less  tragic  are  the 
consecixiences  to  the  woman  who  does  not 
have  the  price  of  a  quasi-legal  or  illegal  abor- 
tion, to  the  luiwanted  child  she  later  brings 
Into  the  world,  and  to  the  rest  of  her  family. 

The  current  debate  over  abortion  law  re- 
form has  revived  the  oft-heard  contention 
that  removal  of  criminal  sanctions  on  abor- 
tion will  undermine  the  morality  of  our 
youth  and  open  the  door  to  promiscuity. 
This  is  an  understandable  concern,  but  the 
experience  of  several  European  countries 
which  have  freely  available  or  easily  avail- 
able abortion  has  not  borne  out  this  fear. 
Moreover,  the  statistics  of  abortions  now 
performed  show  that  the  great  majority  of 
both  legal  and  illegal  abortions  in  this 
country  are  now  sought  by  and  performed 
upon  married  women  who  already  have  sev- 
eral children  and  who  are  pregnant  by  their 
own  husband.^.  The  primary  Impact  of  the 
laws  would  seem  to  fall  not  on  the  unmarried 
and  potentially  promiscuous  teenager  but  on 
the  married  woman  with  an  established  fam- 
ily. 

Although  the  social  and  medical  problems 
crep.ted  by  prohibition  of  abortion  are  with- 
out doubt  extremely  serious,  In  pressing  for 
legislative  abolition  of  the  abortion  laws  the 
Union  bases  its  arguments  solely  on  its  de- 
sire to  protect  and  promote  the  civil  liberties 
of  all  citizens.  We  believe  that  the  abortion 
laws  violate  civil  liberties  in  the  following 
specific  way.s: 

(1)  They  deprive  women  of  the  liberty  to 
decide  whether  and  when  their  bodies  are  to 
be  used  for  procreation,  without  due  process 
of  law. 

(2)  They  are  unconstitutionally  vague. 

( 3 )  They  deny  to  women  In  the  lower  eco- 
nomic groups  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
since  abortions  are  now  freely  available  to  the 
ricii  but  unobtainable  by  the  poor. 

(4)  They  infringe  upon  the  right  to  decide 
whether  and  when  to  have  a  child,  as  well  as 
the  marital  right  of  privacy. 

(5)  They  impair  the  right  of  physicians  to 
practice  in  accordance  with  their  professional 
obligations  In  that  they  require  doctors  not 
to  perform  a  necessary  medical  procedure.  In 
niany  cases  their  failure  to  perform  this 
medical  procedure  because  of  the  statutory 
prohibitions  on  abortion,  would  amount  to 
malpractice. 


The  Present  Status  of  Abortion  Laws 
a  statement  by  the  new  york  academy  of 
medicine  prepared  by  the  committee  on 
public  health 

"A  small  and  temporary  improvement  may 
really  be  the  worst  enemy  of  great  and 
permanent  Improvement,  unless  the  first  is 
made  on  the  lines  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  second."— Morley,  J.  On  Compromne, 
vol.  3.,  p.  129.  London,  MacMlllau.  1921. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has 
issued  three  opinions  on  therapeutic  abor- 
tion since  1943.  In  that  year,  after  a  grand 
jury  Investigation  of  so-called  "abortic-i 
specialists,"  the  Committee  on  Public  Health 
of  the  Academy  recommended  that  the  staie 
penal  law  should  be  amended  to  legalise 
therapeutic  abortions  In  order  to  preserve 
the  health  of  a  pregnant  woman.  By  way  cf 
implementing  its  recommendation,  the  Com- 
mittee drafted  the  proposed  amendment  in 
appropriate  phra.seology : 

Definition  of  abortion  and  therapeutic 
abortion  and  punishment  of  one  who  per- 
forms a  non-therapeutic  abcrtion. 

(1)  an  abortion  is  an  interruption  of  an 
intrauterine  pregnancy  before  the  period  of 
viability  (up  to  23  weeks  gestation)  is 
reached. 

(2)  a  therapeutic  abortion  is  the  artificial 
interruption  of  an  intrauterine  pregn.mcy 
before  the  period  of  viability  (up  to  28  week's 
of  gestation)  is  reached  where  the  continu- 
ance of  such  pregnancy  would  Jeopardize 
the  life  of  the  woman  or  so  aggravate  the 
physical  or  mental  disease  from  which  she 
suffers  as  seriously  to  Impair  her  health  or 
threaten  her  life. 

(3)  may  be  performed  only  by  a  physician 
duly  licensed  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
only  in  a  hospital  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  of  New  York  State, 
or  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York 
St^ite,  or  approved  by  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  and/or  the  American  Medic.i!  As- 
sociation. After  written  opinions  of  its  neces- 
sity have  been  obtained  from  competent 
qtiallfied  and  recognized  consultants  in  the 
respective  specialties  Involved,  which  said 
written  opinions  shall  be  incorporated  In  the 
records  of  the  hospital. 

In  1953  the  Committee  on  Public  Health 
recommended  that  Its  previously  proposed 
amendment  be  broadened  to  include  the  like- 
lihood of  impaired  health  or  disability  of  a 
child  as  an  Indication  for  therapeutic  abor- 
tion. 

In  1959  the  American  Law  Institute  sug- 
gested a  Model  Penal  Code  governing  abor- 
tion. This  code  would  authorize  therapeutic 
abortion  when  a  licensed  physician  believes 
there  is  substantial  risk  that  continuance  of 
the  pregnancy  would  gravely  impair  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  the  mother,  or 
that  the  child  would  be  born  with  grave 
physical  or  mental  defects,  or  that  the 
pregnancy  resulted  from  rape  by  force  or 
incest.  The  physicians  must  certify  In  writing 
their  belief  in  the  Justifying  circumstance. 
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INDICATIONS  FOR  THERAPEUTIC  ABORTION    STATUTES  ENACTED  1967-69 


Life 


Health 


Me'iUI 
heciith 


Fetal 
detects 


Rape 


Arkansas X 

Calilornia ,..,., 

Colorsdo        . X 

Del.iw.ue  X 

Geo.-gia  X 

l\3iisas   ...  X 

Matvland.      . .  .     X 

Mississippi       .   .       . X 

New  Mexico X 

North  Caiolina.. ^ X 

Oregon X 


X  X  X 

X  X  X 

X  X                  X                  X 

X  X                   X                   X 

X  -.   X  X 

X  X                  X                  X 

X  X                 X                 X 

--- X 

X  X                 X                 X 

X  X  X 

X  X                 X                 X 


Limit 

Ince 

>t          (weeks) 

X 

12 

X 

20 

X 

'16 

X 

i20 

X 

^26 

X 
X 
X 

>2i 

>  Applies  only  to  cases  of  rape  or  incest. 

-  Exceptions  In  the  case  ot  serious  threat  to  the  mother's  life  or  In  cases  of  fetal  death. 

•  Time  limit  doe'  not  apply  in  cases  of  danger  to  life. 


In  a  statement  issued  In  1965  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  reaffirmed  its  previously 
expressed  opinions  that  changes  in  the  abor- 
tion law  were  necessary.  This  statement  con- 
tained the  following  recommendation: 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  there- 
fore strongly  recommends  that  the  Penal 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  be  amended  to 
legalize  therapeutic  abortion  where  there  is 
substantial  risk  that  the  continuance  of 
pregnancy  would  gravely  impair  the  physical 
or  mental  health  of  the  mother,  or  that  the 
child  would  be  born  with  grave  physical  or 
mental  defects.  Safeguards  should  also  be 
included  in  the  legalization  of  the  procedure 
on  these  grounds:  therapeutic  abortion 
should  be  permitted  only  in  officially  recog- 
nized or  accredited  hospitals  after  review  and 
approval  in  each  instance  by  a  competent 
committee  established  by  the  hospital:  and 
the  operation  should  be  performed  only  by 
a  physician  licensed  in  the  State  of  New 
York." 

In  the  intervening  years  many  resolutions 
from  diverse  authoritative  bodies  and  changes 
of  statutes  here  and  abroad  have  called  at- 
tention to  tiie  appalling  inadequacy  of  the 
New  York  law. 

In  1967  the  House  of  Delegates  of  tlie 
American  Medical  Association  went  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  reform  of  the  abortion  laws 
to  conform  with  the  general  guidelines  set 
forth  in  the  Model  Penal  Code.  The  American 
College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists 
recommended,  In  addition  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Model  Penal  Code,  that  social  and  total 
economic  environment — actual  or  reasonably 
foreseeable — be  considered  as  having  a  bear- 
ing on  the  health  of  the  mother. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New-  York  has  formally 
approved  reform  of  the  present  "inadequate" 
abortion  law. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  at 
its  1908  annual  meeting  took  the  final  step; 
It  formally  advocated  repeal  of  the  existing 
statute.'-  regulating  therapeutic  abortion. 

Between  1967  and  1969  eleven  states  have 
amended  their  abortion  laws  by  extending  the 
indications  for  therapeutic  termination  of 
pregnancv  as  indicated  in  the  accompanving 
table. 

The  new  abortion  act  in  Great  Britain 
(1967)  is  potentially  the  most  permissive  of 
all  recently  enacted  statutes.  It  contains  two 
significant  clauses  in  respect  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  healfn  of  the  mother. 

la)  Account  be  taken  of  the  pregnant  wom- 
an's actual  or  reasonably  foreseeable  environ- 
ment. 

(b|  Account  be  taken  not  only  of  the  effect 
of  pregnancy  on  the  mother  but  on  any  exist- 
ing children  of  her  family. 

If  liberally  constrxied,  the  current  British 
abortion  law  could  amount  to  virtual  unre- 
stricted abortion. 

The  report  of  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller's special  commission  to  review  the  New- 
York  State  abortion  law  was  published  In 
March  1968.  The  recommendations  follow  the 
Model  Penal  Code,  but  add  two  additional  in- 
dications for  abortion  as  follows: 

(a)  The  pregnancy  commenced  while  the 
female  was  unmarried  and  under  16  years  of 
age.  and  is  still  unmarried. 

(b)  When  the  female  already  has  four  liv- 
ing children. 

The  principal  arguments  In  favor  of  a  more 
permissive  abortion  statute  have  been  sum- 
marized by  the  governor's  special  commission 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  deaths,  sterility  and  harmed  physi- 
cal and  mental  health,  "resulting  from  the 
large  number  of  Illegal  abortions  each  year, 
could  laigely  be  prevented  if  such  abortions 
were  performed  by  competent  physicians  In 
proper  hospital  surroundings,  within  the 
framework  of  reasonable  legislation. 

(2)  The  wide  disparity  between  the  statu- 
tory law  and  actual  practice  encourages  dis- 


respect for  the  law  and  places  upon  the  con- 
scientious physician  an  intolerable  conflict 
between  his  medical  duty  to  his  patients  and 
his  duty  as  a  citl2«n  to  uphold  the  law. 

(3)  The  present  law  places  an  unfair  dis- 
crimination on  the  poor.  Persons  with  money 
may  obtain  safe  abortions  either  by  travelling 
to  other  Jurisdictions,  by  going  to  high- 
priced,  competent  though  illegal  abortionists, 
or  by  obtaining  legal  abortions  here  based  en 
"sophisticated"  psychiatric  indications. 

The  divergence  between  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  and  current  medical 
practice  has  led  today's  physician  into  an 
area  of  grave  legal  risk.  There  are  indications 
that  the  courts  may  take  action  when  reput- 
able medical  practice  in  accredited  hospitals 
does  not  conform  to  strict  interpretation  of 
rigid  abortion  laws. 

In  1969  there  were  two  court  decisions  of 
major  importance  in  this  field.  On  September 
5  the  California  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  People  V.  Belous  declared  the  pre-1967 
California  abortion  law  unconstitutional  on 
the  following  grounds: 

1 1 )  The  phrase  "necessary  to  preserve  life" 
is  vague; 

(2)  "The  fundamental  right  of  the  woman 
to  choose  whether  to  bear  children"  is  a 
right  of  privacy  which  the  statute  abridges; 

(3)  The  statute  violates  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  because  of  the  "delegation  of  de- 
cision making  power  to  a  directly  Involved 
individual."  (i.e.,  the  doctor  might  be  penal- 
ized for  approving  a  request  for  abortion  but 
not  for  denying  a  request). 

In  November  a  decision  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia declared  unconstitutional  that  part 
of  the  statute  that  outlawed  abortions  other 
than  those  done  "for  the  preservation  of  the 
mother's  life  or  health."  The  reasoning  was 
similar  to  and  in  part  relied  upon  that  in 
the  Belous  decision. 

At  present  the  New  York  law  Is  being  chal- 
lenged in  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  The  complaint  in  the 
case  alleges  that  the  abortion  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional on  ground  approximately  similar 
to  those  cited  in  the  California  case. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  recommends  re- 
peal of  those  sections  of  the  criminal  code 
referable  to  the  performance  of  abortion  by 
qualified  physicians  and  further  supports  the 
legal  changes  that  would  place  abortion  un- 
der the  general  provisions  of  the  medical- 
practices  act  of  the  various  states. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  might  very  briefly  comment  about 
limiting  child  deductions  to  two.  I  have 
such  a  bill,  which  would  not  permit  more 
than  two  child  deductions  after  1973, 
except  for  children  already  in  being  or 
adopted  cMldren,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
multiple  birth,  if  a  'woman  did  not  have 
two  children  at  the  time  of  the  multiple 
birth. 

There  is  an  organization  called  Zero 
Population  Growth,  whose  basic  postu- 
late is  to  attempt  to  limit  the  population 
of  this  country  to  its  present  size,  and 
they  encourage  people  not  to  have  more 
than  two  children. 

In  April  of  this  year,  six  of  the  eight 
members  of  the  Eugene,  Ore.,  city  coun- 
cil— Eugene  is  our  second  largest  city, 
and  was  the  winner  of  the  Look  maga- 
zine All  American  award  recently — and 
the  mayor  have  signed  a  personal  pledge 
that  none  of  them  would  have  more  than 
two  natural  children,  or,  if  they  al- 
ready exceeded  two  natural  cliildren, 
they  would  have  no  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  their 


resolution,  with  tlie  names  of  the  mayor 
and  the  six  councilmen  who  signed  it. 

There  being  no  objeciion,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  a  further  commitment  to  our  resolved 
support  of  Earth  Day,  we,  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Eugene,  proud  to  be  among  the  first 
In  our  city  to  do  so,  pledge  that  we  will 
produce,  as  biological  parents,  no  more  than 
two  children,  or  that  If  we  now  exceed  this 
limit  to  have  no  more  at  all.  We  urge  our 
children  not  to  exceed  this  limit,  but  that 
they  look  to  the  needs  of  a  humanity  already 
Uving  among  us,  and  as  an  alternative  for 
larger  families  adopt  as  many  children  a.s 
they  can  support. 

We  sign  our  names  to  this  Two  Pledge, 
sponsored  by  the  Zero  Population  Growth 
Chapter  of  Lane  County,  in  order  that  the 
qualities  that  made  Eugene  an  All-American 
City  will  neither  disappear  nor  diminish,  due 
to  a  continuation  of  our  already  exception- 
ally high  population  growth  rate. 

Lester  E.  Anderson.  Mayor.  Fred  J.  Mohr. 
Wickes  Beal,  Ivan  J.  Gribskov.  Tom  Williams, 
Nancy  Havward.  Glen  Purdv. 


VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  PARK 
PROGRAM 

The  bill  (H.R.  12758  >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establi.'ih  a 
volunteei-s  in  the  park  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pi'inted  in  the 
Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
91-10131,  explaining  the  purpose.';  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pl'RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12758  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enlist  the 
services  of  volunteers  In  programs  directly 
related  to  the  public  per\ice  mission  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

NEED 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than 
275  units  in  the  national  park  system.  These 
areas  are  found  in  every  region  of  the  country 
and  they  represent  some  of  the  Nation's 
popular  natural,  historic,  and  recreation  re- 
sources. All  of  these  areas  are  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service  in  a  manner  to 
conserve  their  outdoor  values  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  Americans  for  all  time. 

The  task  of  optlmiziiig  the  public  benefit 
from  these  outstanding  natural,  historic,  sci- 
entific, and  recreational  areas  is  enormous. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  dedicated  employees  of 
the  National  Park  Service  that  millions  of 
Americans  seek  out  these  areas  to  enrich 
their  lives  and  highlight  their  vacations  and 
holidays.  Undoubtedly,  these  men  and  women 
will  continue  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities as  effectively  and  efficiently  as  possible. 
H.R.  12758  is  not  Intended  to  detract  from  the 
contributions  which  they  have  made  in  the 
past  nor  which  they  are  expected  to  make  in 
the  future.  H.R.  12758  seeks  to  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  park  experience  for  both 
the  volunteer  and  the  visitor.  It  seeks  to  en- 
large and  supplement  the  opportunities  to 
make  our  national  park  areas  useful.  Inter- 
esting, enjoyable,  and  educational.  Through 
the  authority  It  provides,  it  Is  hoped  that 
all  participants  will  find  their  national  park 
visit  a  more  meaningful  and  memorable  ex- 
perience. 

Presently,  the  National  Park  Service  utt- 
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Uzes  the  voluntarv  services  of  Interested  per- 
sons only  under  severely  restricted  circum- 
stances. At  relatively  few  locations,  where 
certain  ort:anlzatlons  have  a  keen  Interest  in 
'he  unit  'cooperative  arrangements  permit 
public-spirited  citizens  to  serve  on  a  non- 
appointed  basis.  To  do  so,  however,  they  are 
required  to  agree.  In  writing,  that  they  are 
not  employees  of  the  United  States  and  th:it 
the  United  States  Is  not  liable  for  any  In- 
lurles  which  they  might  sustain  as  a  con- 
sequci.ce  of  their  voluntary  activities.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  extent  required,  any  exi.ense 
connected  with  tlielr  service  (eg.,  uniforms, 
period  costumes,  transportation,  etc.)  Is  their 
own  or  must  be  paid  for  from  donated  funds. 
Tikcn  together,  these  restrictions  limit  the 
voluntarv  participation  of  many  people  who 
have  theUme  and  the  desire  to  help. 

H  R  12758  removes  the  inhibitions  wnich 
naturally  arise  when  a  volunteer  is  required 
to  v.-Uve  his  rights  to  compeasaiion  for  acci- 
dental iniur.os  sustained  while  providing 
these  services.  While  the  legislation  neither 
authorizes  nor  contemplates  any  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  rendered  in  the  form  of 
wa^es  or  salaries,  it  does  enable  the  National 
Par'k  Service  to  assure  the  volunteer.^  that 
thev  mav  be  aflorded  the  remedies  available 
to  Federal  emplovees  under  the  Tort  Claims 
Act  and  statutes  relating  to  Job-connerted 
injuries  in  the  event  some  misfortune  occurs 
in  connection  with  thoir  services.  While  these 
remedies  are  to  be  available,  it  should  be 
clearlv  under;tocd  that  no  volunteers  are  to 
serve  in  anv  hazardous  or  dangerous  occupa- 
tion where  the  risks  of  injury  are  foreseeable. 
Tills  legislation  is  not  intended  to  provide 
any  authontv  to  utilize  volunteers  to  oper- 
ate potentially  dangerous  machinery  nor 
should  it  be  Interpreted  as  authority  to  uti- 
lize volunteers  to  do  the  Jobs  normally  as- 
signed to  regular  career  employees. 

The  volunteer  which  this  legislation  com- 
prehends is  a  private  citizen  who  accepts 
an  appointment,  subject  to  prescribed  re- 
quiremeiits.  to  perform  a  specific  function  for 
a  limited  period  of  time  without  compensa- 
tion. Under  the  terms  of  the  program 
planned,  each  volunteer  will  be  recruited  on 
an  individual  basis  and  will  be  assigned  to 
functions  which  complement  and  supplement 
the  work  of  regular  and  seasonal  park  per- 
sonnel. While  they  are  not  to  be  substituted 
for  maintenance  "labor  or  other  regular  or 
seasonal  personnel,  they  may.  among  other 
things,  help  to  provide  special  Information, 
services  to  visitors,  assist  in  archeologlcal 
digs,  conduct  special  research,  or  help  in  the 
interpretation  of  historical  events. 

Undoubtedly,  this  program  could  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  park  pro- 
gram. Not  only  will  it  provide  stimulating 
opportunities  for  young  people,  but  it  will 
open  new  opportunities  for  interested  re- 
tired people.  For  the  young,  it  will  teach  an 
appreciation  for  the  efTort  which  made  the 
national  park  system  what  it  is  and  it  may 
provide  them  with  guidance  and  experience 
which  will  help  them  in  choosing  their  ca- 
reer goa'.E  In  Fhor'  a.P  a  recent  article  in 
"The  G^ve^nment  Standard,"  a  publication 
of  th?  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employee?  indicated-  "iThe  proeram]  =;ound'; 
like  a  golden  opportunity,  if  Congre.s.<:  ap- 
proves, for  tho.se  who  enjoy  the  outdoors  to 
get  their  fresh  air.  while  donating  their  most 
valuable  as.-et.  their  time,  to  our  Nation's 
fine  parks." 

COMMITTEE    OVERSIGHT 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aftairs  Intends  to  maintain  vigilant  over- 
sight over  this  program  as  It  develops.  It 
recognizes  the  valuable  contributions  which 
it  can  make  to  the  overall  park  program,  but 
it  Is  also  aware  of  the  delicate  balance  which 
mu>t  be  maintained  between  th?  career  per- 
sonnel and  the  volunteers.  The  committee 
expects  the  National  Park  Service  to  m.ake 
the   vi^lunreers   fully   aware   of   the   respon- 


sibilities which  they  are  assuming  and  to  give 
them  adequate  guidance  and  superv.s.un. 
The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
has  assured  the  committee  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  interest  of  the  Congress  In  this 
program  and  that  he  will  keep  it  fully  in- 
formed at  periodic  intervals 

Under  the  bill,  appropriations  for  this 
program  will  be  limited  to  ,$100,000  annually. 
At  the  outset,  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
are  not  expected  to  reach  that  level.  In  the 
years  ahead,  however,  upon  reviewing  our 
experience  with  the  program,  it  may  be  t'.iat 
a  larger  authorization  would  be  appropriate. 
At  that  time,  the  Congress  can  assess  the 
need  and  determine  the  amount  of  funds  it 
might  effectively  employ. 

To  facilitate  the  review  of  this  program, 
it  should  be,  as  it  was  in  the  1971  budget, 
a  separate  line  item  in  the  general  manage- 
ment and  protection  appropriation  request. 
Records  should  be  available  showing  the 
number  of  volunteers,  their  average  length 
of  service  (in  terms  of  numbers  of  working 
days),  and  the  average  expenses  Incurred  in 
training,  uniforms  and  costumes,  transpor- 
tation, etc. 

While  normally  the  general  operating 
funds  of  an  agency  are  not  subject  to  author- 
ization ceiliags  because  they  are  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, in  this  instance  the  committee  con- 
siders this  program  to  be  experimental.  If 
it  is  as  successful  as  predicted,  it  may  be  that 
the  Congress  will  want  to  raise  the  ceiling  or 
remove  it,  but  until  it  is  a  proven  program 
tlie  limitation  imposed  is  reasonable  and 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 


THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2985)  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  park  s.vstem  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  clarify 
the  authorities  applicable  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"words",  insert  "  'and  miscellaneous 
areas  administered  in  connection  there- 
with' and";  and  on  page  3,  line  7,  after 
the  word  "money,"  strike  out  "sections 
1  and  4-6",  insert  "sections  1,  4,  5,  and 
6" ;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  national  park  system, 
which  began  with  establishment  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  in  1872,  has  since  grown 
to  include  superlative  nattiral,  historic,  and 
recreation  areas  in  every  major  region  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  i  land  pos- 
sessions; that  tliese  areas,  though  distinct  in 
character,  are  united  throxigh  their  inter- 
related purposes  and  resources  Into  one  na- 
tional park  system  as  cumulative  expres-sions 
of  a  single  national  heritage;  that,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  these  areas  derive  in- 
creased national  dignity  and  recognition  of 
their  superb  environmental  quality  through 
their  inclu.slon  Jointly  with  each  other  In 
one  national  park  system  preserved  and  man- 
aged for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  Include  all 
such  areas  in  the  system  and  to  clarify  the 
authorities  applicable  to  tlie  system. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  I  of  the  Act  of  August 
8.  1953  (67  Stat  496;  16  U.S  C.  lb),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "and  miscel- 
laneous areas  administered  in  connection 
therewith"  and  "and  miscellaneous  areas" 
wherever  they  appear. 

(bi   Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  8.  1953 


(67  Stat.  496;  16  U  S.C.  Ic),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  national  park  system  shall 
Include  any  area  of  land  and  water  now  or 
hereafter  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice for  park,  monuments,  historic,  parkway, 
recreational,  or  other  purposes. 

"(b)  Each  area  within  the  national  park 
system  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  any  statute  made  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  that  area.  In  addition, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  various 
authorities  relating  to  the  administration 
and  protection  of  areas  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  National  Park  Service  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1.  2^1,  the  Act  of  March  4.  1911  (36  Stat. 
1253),  as  am'jnded  (16  U.S.C.  5)  relating  to 
rights-of-way,  the  Act  of  June  5,  1920  (41 
Stat.  917) .  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  6  i .  relating 
to  donation  of  land  and  money,  sections  1,  4, 
5  and  6  of  the  Act  of  April  9,  1924  (43  Stat. 
90),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  8  and  8a-8c).  re- 
lating to  roads  and  trails,  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1931  (46  Stat.  1570;  16  U.S.C.  8d)  relating  to 
approach  roads  to  national  monuments,  the 
Act  of  June  3,  1348  (62  Stat.  334).  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  8e-8f).  relating  to  con- 
veyance of  roads  to  States,  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1954  (68  Stat.  1037),  as  amended  (18 
U.S.C.  452a),  relating  to  acquisitions  of  In- 
holdings.  section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  3, 
1926  (44  Stat.  900),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
12) ,  reU'iting  to  aid  to  visitors  in  emergencies, 
ihe  Act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  873;  16 
U.S.C.  10) ,  relating  to  arrests,  sections  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1930  (46  Stat, 
381),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  17b,  17c,  17d, 
and  17el ,  relating  to  services  or  other  accom- 
modatioiLS  for  the  public,  emergency  supplies 
and  serrtces  to  concessioners,  acceptability  of 
travelers  checks,  care  and  removal  of  indi- 
gents, the  Act  of  October  9,  1965  (79  Stat. 
696;  16  U.S.C.  20-20g),  relating  to  conces- 
sions, the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  the  Act  of 
July  15.  1968  (82  Stat.  355),  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  provisions  are  not  in  conflict  with 
any  such  specific  provision,  be  applicable  to 
all  areas  within  the  national  park  system  and 
any  reference  in  such  Acts  to  national  parks, 
monuments,  recreation  areas,  historic  monu- 
ments, or  parkways  shall  hereinafter  not  be 
construed  as  limiting  such  Acts  to  those 
areas." 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  park  system,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
advisable,  to  carry  out  the  following  activi- 
ties; 

(a)  provide  transportation  of  employees 
located  at  Isolated  areas  of  the  national  park 
system  and  to  members  of  their  families, 
where  (1)  such  areas  are  not  adequately 
served  by  commercial  transportation,  and 
(2)  such  transportation  is  Incidental  to  offi- 
cial transportation  services; 

(b)  provide  recreation  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  services  for  use  by  employees  and 
their  famines  located  at  Isolated  areas  of 
the  national  park  system; 

(C)  appoint  and  establish  such  advisory 
committees  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
National  Park  Service  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable, members  of  which  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  as  such  but 
who  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C 
5703); 

(d)  purchase  field  and  special  piu-pose 
equipment  required  by  employees  for  the  per- 
formance of  assigned  functions  which  shall 
be  regarded  and  listed  as  park  equipment; 

(e)  enter  Into  contracts  which  provide  for 
the  sale  or  lease  to  persons.  States,  or  their 
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political  subdivisions,  of  services,  resources, 
or  water  available  within  an  area  of  the  na- 
tional park  system,  if  such  person.  State,  or 
Its  political  subdivision — 

(1)  provides  accom^modations  or  services 
within  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  an  area  of 
the  national  park  systsm  to  persons  visiting 
the  area;  and 

(2)  has  demonstrated  to  the  .Secretary  that 
there  are  no  reasonable  alternatives  by  which 
to  acquire  or  perform  the  necessary  services, 
resources,  or  water; 

(f)  acquire,  and  have  installed,  air-condi- 
tioning units  for  any  Govcrnmer. '.-owned 
passenger  m.otor  vehicle  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service; 

igi  sell  at  fair  market  value  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  products  and  services  produced 
In  the  conduct  of  living  exhibits  and  inter- 
pretive demcnttrations  in  areas  of  the  na- 
tional park  system,  and  to  credit  the  pro- 
ceeds therefrom  to  the  appropriation  bearing 
the  cost  of  such  exhibits  and  demonstrations; 
and 

(h)  provide  transportation  for  children  In 
nearby  communities  tu  and  from  any  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  in  connection 
with  organized  recreation  and  Interpre- 
tive programs  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  March  17,  1948  (62  Stat. 
81),  is  amended  by  deleting  from  section  1 
thereof  the  words  "over  which  the  United 
States  has.  or  hereafter  acquires,  cxclu.sive 
or  concurrent  criminal  Jurisdiction,"  and 
changing  section  3  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
environs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
hereby  defined  as  embracing  Arlington,  Fair- 
fax, Loudoun,  Prince  William,  and  Stafford 
Counties  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  Prince  Georges,  Charles,  Anne 
Arundel,  and  Montgomery  Counties  In 
Maryland." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
tremendous  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  a  major  concern  of  mine  when 
I  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  over  18 
years  ago.  As  some  of  you  will  recall,  it 
was  a  time  when  we  heard  much  dis- 
cussion about  big  government ;  about  the 
interrelationship  of  government  agencies 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level; 
about  need  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  revenue  sources  among  these  divisions 
of  government.  It  was  also  a  time  when 
the  Hoover  Commission  was  making  a 
determined  attempt  to  catalog  the  vari- 
ous activities  and  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  making  recom- 
mendations to  end  some  of  the  almost 
unbelievable  examples  of  duplicating 
programs,  overlapping  functions  and  in- 
efficient and  wasteful  administrative 
practices  it  found.  I  do  not  plan  here 
today  to  go  into  the  soimd  and  construc- 
tive recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  which  never  were  acted 
upon  or  placed  into  operation.  It  is 
enough  to  recall  that  enormous  dividends 
were  realized  in  terms  of  money  and  eCQ- 
ciency  from  the  recommendations  which 
were  activated  and  to  take  note  that 
some  important  recommendations  were 
never  even  considered. 

But  all  that  was  many  years  ago  and 


since  tliat  time — especially  over  the  last 
decade — the  size  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment has  grown  tremendously.  In 
fact,  the  bureaucracy  which  the  Federal 
Government  maintains  today  has  actu- 
ally become  a  problem  of  man's  ability 
to  govern  himself  in  time  of  massive 
technological  change  and  population 
growth.  It  is  so  massive  that  it  literally 
feeds  on  itself.  It  is  so  large  that  no  one 
in  or  out  of  government  can  accurately 
define  its  p>ower  and  scope.  It  is  so  intri- 
cate that  it  lends  itself  to  a  large  range 
of  abuses,  some  criminal  and  deliberate, 
others  unwitting  and  inept.  The  govern- 
ment is  so  large  that  institutions  doing 
business  with  it,  or  attempting  to  do 
business  with  it,  are  forced  to  hire 
trained  experts  just  to  show  them  around 
through  the  labyrinthine  maze  made  up 
of  hundreds  of  departments,  bureaus, 
commissions,  offices,  and  agencies.  Some 
colleges  and  imiversities,  for  example, 
employ  specialists  called  "grant  finders." 
whose  job  it  is  to  tell  these  schools  what 
is  available  to  them  under  the  various 
laws  and  multitudinous  regulations  of 
tlie  Federal  Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  every  now  and  then  we 
catch  a  frleghtening  glimpse  of  this 
enormous  structure  and  what  it  means  in 
terms  of  accountability  and  manageabil- 
ity. For  example,  a  young  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  several  years 
ago  set  out  to  determine  how  many  as- 
sistance programs  were  available  and 
maintained  in  the  Federal  Government. 
It  took  him  2  years  to  find  out  that  there 
were  over  1,300  such  programs,  many  of 
which  were  unknown  to  each  other  and 
unknown  to  the  people  they  were  es- 
tablished to  help.  It  was  discovered,  for 
example,  that  no  one  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  an  idea  how  many  assist- 
ance programs  existed,  where  they  were 
located,  and  how  they  were  designed  to 
help  American  citizens. 

Then  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  engaging  in  a 
tense,  prolonged,  and  emotional  battle 
over  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  rat 
conti-ol  in  our  major  cities.  After  all  the 
shouting  had  died  down,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  existed  already  eight  programs 
in  various  Government  departments  to 
do  the  same  thing.  So,  Mr.  President,  the 
size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy — which 
ju-t  keeps  srowins  like  Topsy  year  after 
year  despite  the  unfair  and  growing 
liurden  which  it  places  on  the  taxpayer — 
is  compounding  the  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion which  the  average  American  en- 
counters as  he  attempts  to  function  in 
today's  society.  If  this  continues,  the 
day  will  come  when  not  only  business  will 
choke  to  death  on  Government  redtape 
but  the  average  American  wage  earner 
and  property  holder  will  suffocate  as  well. 

Amazingly  enough,  tliis  problem  for 
all  its  s'ze.  complexity,  and  importance, 
dees  net  seem  to  be  receiving  the 
kind  of  study  and  attention  that  it  should 
be  accorded  by  today's  leaders.  Occasion- 
ally a  former  member  of  that  bureauc- 
racy sits  down  and  attempts  to  find 
word."?  sufBcient  to  explain  what  is  hap- 
pening. One  of  there  is  Mr,  Lee  Loev- 
inger,  a  Washington  attorney  and  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.    In    an    article    which    he 


^vrote  for  the  magazine  "The  Business 
Lawyer,  "  Mr.  Lc^cvuiger  warns  that  the 
oib'feest  danger  sicmniaig  from  the  prob- 
lem of  bureaucracy  is  not  that  of  error 
but  of  ignorance.  He  explained: 

If  man  is  to  have  any  hope  of  finding  a 
path  to  a  livable  future,  he  must  first  take  a 
clear-eyed  look  at  this  present  situation  and 
the  institutions  of  his  creation  which  siu- 
round  and  Influence  him. 

The  most  persuasive  social  Institution  of 
the  i.iodern  age.  the  most  characteristic  so- 
cial prnble.Ti  i_:  the  pxponeniial  growth  of 
recent  years  is  bureaucracy.  It  is  like  a  pas- 
sionless mob  which  can  capttire  and  conquer 
man  unless  he  Is  wise  enougli  to  subdue  it 
and  shape  it  lo  his  own  p-.irposcs.  This  can 
be  d;ne.  but  first  we  must  study  ius  nature 
and  its  laws,  and  recognize  that,  lor  the  con- 
temporary world,  bureaucracy  is  not  an  an- 
swer to  our  problems  but  It  is  itself  one  of 
the  principal  problems  that  is  both  a  part 
and  a  product  of  expoiential  growth  that 
modern  society  must  learn  to  understand  and 
control. 

I  agiee  100  percent  with  Mr.  Loeving- 
er's  conclusion.  The  problem  Ls  that  be- 
fore w  e  understand  and  control  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  we  will  ha\e  to  get  an 
adequate  look  at  it  We  have  not  had 
anything  like  iin  overall  tiew  of  this 
enormous  entity  since  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission reports.  And  veiY  fiankly.  I  am 
beginning  to  ha\e  .some  doubt  a.->  to  liow 
such  a  story  could  ;je  condi;  t<?d  in  time 
to  yield  maximum  be:.efit.  The  Job  of 
ascertaining  ju~-t  what  assi:.-ta.ice  pro- 
grams exii-t  in  the  Govein:nem  tcok 
Representative  Willl'^m  Roth  and  his 
investigators  seveiai  veers  to  come  any- 
where close  to  an  accurate  picture.  It 
would  not  .'surprise  me  that  tlie  job  of 
listing,  explaining,  and  cat.'iloging  the 
many,  vaiied  functions  and  ier\ices  of  a 
department  like  tiie  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfaie  would 
take  a  sizable  staff  of  linlily  skilled  ex- 
perts 5  to  10  years,  to  do  ti^e  job  well. 
When  we  con-ider  the  va-^t.  sprawlini; 
reach  which  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
now  maintains  into  every  facc^  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  into  e\ery  poLiical  and 
•jovermnental  subdM.'^ion  of  the  50 
States,  we  begin  t.,.  understand  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

I  mentioned  the  evils  inherent  in  this 
gargantuan  mon^^iro-ity.  Anything  as 
large  as  the  Federal  Government  and  a.s 
loosely  administced  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiTiment  lends  itself  to  every  kind  of 
abuse  by  its  very  nature.  I  have  men- 
tioned how  the  intiicacies  play  into  the 
hands  of  people  .skuled  in  manipulation 
of  such  matters.  Now  I  want  to  em- 
phasize how  this  bureaucracy  problem 
thwarts  the  work  that  we  here  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
aie  engaging  in.  It  should  not.  but  prob- 
ably would,  astound  most  Members  ol 
the  Senate  to  find  out  what  actually  hap- 
pens to  the  intent  which  we  write  into 
major  legislation  when  it  gets  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  bureauciats  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Much  of  our  purpovse  in 
enacting  laws  has  'oeen  eiii.er  contra- 
dicted, overruled,  diluted,  or  denied  in 
many  instances  by  quasi-judicial  rulingi. 
by  Government  regulatcrj-  agencies  or  by 
Government  regulation  or  by  the  courts. 
We  seem  alniosi  coinplaf  tnt  in  oui-  belief 
that  the  people  wlio  handle  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  we  pass  will  understand 
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the  motivation  and  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress which  passed  them.  Further,  we 
seem  almost  secure  in  the  belief  that 
where  this  intent  is  known  that  it  will 
be  followed  without  question.  I  think  we 
all  have  seen  enough  examples  to  realize 
how  far  from  the  actual  intent  of  Con- 
gress Government  buieaucrats  have  been 
known  to  stray  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws — either  by  intention,  design,  or 
mistake. 

It  would  be  downright  laughable  if  it 
were  not  so  serious  to  consider  how  many 
of  our  people  actually  believe  that  a  na- 
tional administration  firmly  controls  the 
Federal    Government.    It    is    true    that 
broad  overall  policy  is  determined  at  the 
White  House  level  or  at  the  cabinet  level 
in  the  Government  bureaucracy.  But  its 
implementation  is  too  often  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  long -entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy. Right  here,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  tnat  I  am  not  suggesting  a  re- 
turn to  that  system  which  we  once  called 
the  "spoils  system"  in  which  an  incom- 
ing national  administration  would  clean 
house  of  all  Government  workers  who 
were  not  alined  with  the  new  regime's 
political  party.  I  recognize  that  this  can- 
not be  done,  nor  should  it  be  done.  I 
admit  that  a  stron?  case  can  be  made 
for  the  career  employee  in  Government 
and  for  his  protection  under  the  civil 
service  system.  But  I  do  not  agree  that 
a  person  who  is  making  Government  his 
career  and  is  blanketed  under  civil  serv- 
ice has  an  automatic,  providential  right 
to  permanent  employment.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  civil  service  status  should  em- 
power a  civil  servant  in  the  Government 
with  the  right  to  make  his  own  policy. 
I  believe  Government  employees  have  a 
responsibility    to    the    people    who    are 
taxed   to  pay  their  salaries  to  support 
and  implement   the  policies  that  come 
down  to  them  from  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  Government.  I  think  we  have 
all    seen    enough    of    Washington    and 
heard  enough  testimony  from  Govern- 
ment officials  to  understand  that  some 
of  them  have  held  their  jobs  so  long  that 
they  feel  their  opinion  should  dominate 
any  policy  which  may  come  to  them  for 
implementation. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  What  do  you 
think  would  happen  in  a  private  corpo- 
ration if  300  of  its  employees  held  a  mass 
meeting  to  protest  the  kind  of  product 
their  employer  was  manufacturing?  You 
guessed  it.  In  private  industry  this  kind 
of  effrontery  from  people  whose  job  is 
not  product  design  wotild  be  rewarded 
with  dismissal  notices.  Yet  several  hun- 
dred employees  of  the  Department  of 
HEW — none  of  whom  was  elected  by  the 
people  who  pay  them — could  hold  a  mass 
meeting  to  protest  policy  decisions 
reached  by  the  White  House  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  by  others  whose 
job  it  is  to  formulate  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  people  who 
elected  the  administration  they  serve. 
As  I  say,  this  could  and  was  done  with- 
out anything  happening  except  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  administrative  processes 
of  the  Department  of  HEW  and  the  an- 
noyance of  the  man  chosen  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  run  that  department.  No  action 
was  taken  at  the  executive  level,  nor 
was  a  word  said. 


Understand,  I  have  no  objections  to 
any  Government  worker  expressing  in 
the  proper  forum  his  feeling  or  belief 
about  any  policy.  I  object  most  stren- 
uously, however,  to  the  practice  of  a 
Govermnent  official  using  his  position  as 
a  Government  employee  to  oppose  or  un- 
dermine or  refuse  to  work  for  the  policy 
of  that  Government. 

But,  I  do  not  want  to  be  vmfair  to  the 
career  employees  in  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  feeling  of  "ownership" 
which  I  detect  in  their  attitudes  has  come 
about  through  long  years  of  bureau- 
cratic possessiveness.  It  is  both  a 
help  and  a  hindrance  to  the  efficient 
administration  of  Government.  In 
considering  this  problem  it  must  be 
understood  that  Government  workers 
are  motivated  by  much  the  same 
consideration  as  workers  in  private 
industry.  They  are  interested  in 
comfortable  compensation,  proper  work- 
ing conditions,  and  security  in  both. 
They  oppose  change  because  it  might 
constitute  a  threat  to  their  jobs.  Their 
individual  and  collective  efforts,  there- 
fore, are  understandably  devoted  to  per- 
l^etuating  or  enlarging  their  own  areas 
of  responsibility.  At  the  same  time  they 
tiT  to  run  things  to  suit  their  own  policy 
ideas.  This  has  to  do  with  personal  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  the  Government 
worker  and  bears  very  little  relationship 
to  efficiency  and  prudence  in  the  conduct 
of  Govermnent  business.  It  is  true  that 
bureaucrats  and  career  emplDvecs  have 
a  great  facility  for  cloaking  their  actions 
and  their  projects  in  terms  that  sound 
as  though  they  would  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency or  the  output  of  the  agencies 
where  they  are  employed.  But  this  is  very 
rarely  the  case. 

So  the  whole  problem  of  Government 
employees  working  their  own  will  on  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  actually  on  the 
policy  of  their  own  administrators  re- 
sults from  long  years  of  permissiveness 
at  the  "middle  management"  level  of 
Government  work. 

As  I  have  tried  to  point  out.  this  inter- 
action of  bureaucracy  results  from  per- 
sonal ambition  and.  although  it  is  often 
derided  and  criticized  as  bureaucratic 
'empire  building."  it  is  completely  tm- 
derstandable.  What  is  more,  it  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  present  approach 
to  management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  maintained. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  rigid  bureau- 
cratic system  is  long  entrenched  and 
deeply  dedicated  to  its  own  concept  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the 
realm  of  Government  ix)licymaking.  And 
I  want  to  point  out  right  here  that  this 
rigidity,  this  refusal  of  the  bureaucratic 
middle  management  to  accept  in- 
novations and  changes  in  the  conduct 
and  method  of  Government  business  is  a 
denial  of  the  democratic  process.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  system  nulli- 
fies very  often  the  expressed  intent  of 
Congress.  Now  I  am  going  to  declare 
that  it  also  thwarts  the  will  of  the  people. 
Mr.  President,  ask  yourself  why  do  gov- 
ernments change?  Why  do  we  have  such 
things  as  new  administrations?  Why  do 
we  occasionally  see  a  switch  in  political 
affiliations  of  national  administrations?  I 
will  tell  you  why.  Governments  change, 


new  administrations  take  office,  political 
complexions  of  Presidents  change  to  re- 
flect the  will  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  people  of  this  country  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  are  receiving,  they  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  to  oust  the  officials  re- 
sponsible. In  the  old  days  in  American 
politics,  they  had  a  battle  ci-j-  which 
refomiers  used  to  defeat  entrenched  and 
unpopular  officials  and  administrations— 
"throw  the  rascals  out."  And  this,  Mr. 
President,  is  pretty  much  the  history  of 
American  politics.  When  governments 
change  and  there  is  massive  turnover  in 
administrations,  it  results  from  the  action 
of  people  voting  against  the  "ins"  rather 
than  for  those  attempting  to  replace 
them.  There  have  been  exceptions — mosf 
notably  when  the  political  party  opposing 
the  incumbent  President  fields  a  national 
war  hero  as  a  candidate.  Perhaps  1952 
and  the  election  of  Gen.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower over  the  nominee  of  the  long-en- 
trenched Democratic  Party  is  a  case  in 
point. 

So  we  have  the  will  of  the  people  being 
expressed  in  the  election  of  new  admin- 
istrations. We  have  the  concern  of  the 
people  reflected  in  the  elections  of  new 
officeholders,  new  policymakers. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  question  is 
whether  this  will  of  the  people,  whether 
this  concern  of  the  people,  whether  this 
officially  stamped  request  for  a  change 
in  direction  can  ever  be  completely  real- 
ized imder  the  present  system  of  bureau- 
cratic management.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  can.  I  do  not  think  that  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  intent  of  Congress  goes 
deep  enough  into  the  places  where  the 
policies  are  made  that  most  directly  af- 
fect the  people.  Given  the  intricacies  of 
the  system,  the  attitude  of  those  in 
permanent  positions  and  the  general 
confusion  siu-rounding  any  change  of 
command  in  an  enterprise  as  vast  as  the 
Federal  Government,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  for  this  job  to  be  done  with 
any  degree  of  success.  The  officials  ori- 
ented to  the  philosophies  promoted  by 
the  Democratic  Party  have  been  in  con- 
trol too  long,  their  nimibers  are  too  great 
and  their  influence  too  strong  to  quickly 
bring  about  any  substantial  change  in 
the  things  that  cause  concern  among  the 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  concern  among  our  people  about  gov- 
ernmental matters  has  grown  tre- 
mendously in  the  past  few  years.  I  be- 
lieve this  can  be  attested  to  by  any 
Member  of  this  Chamber  who  keeps  an 
accurate  coimt  of  the  mail  he  receives 
from  his  constituents  from  week  to  week. 
My  office  mail  was  extremely  light 
when  I  flrst  came  to  the  Senate  in  1953. 
It  was  about  average  for  a  State  the  size 
of  Arizona.  Of  course,  it  increased  tre- 
mendously prior  to  1964  and  much  of 
this  had  to  do  with  my  nomination  as 
the  Republican  presidential  candidate. 
But  even  allowing  for  the  increased  pop- 
ulation of  Arizona  and  allowing  for  my 
questionable  status  as  a  one-time  can- 
didate for  President,  my  office  mail  to- 
day reflects  a  greatly  increased  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  my  State. 
As  the  Members  all  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  my  State  is  some  2,500  miles  away 
and,  consequently,  my  office  does  not  re- 
ceive the  volume  of  visiting  constituents 
as  would  the  office  of  a  Member  from 
nearby  New  York,   Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
or  Virginia.  But  I  am  enormously  im- 
presocd  at  the  number  of  people  from 
Arizona  who  now  visit  my  Washington 
oflBce  to  clear  up  pi'oblems  that  have  to 
do  Alth  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
relation  to  the  communities,  the  land, 
the  schools,   and   tiie   hospitals  in  my 
State.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  each  month  I 
pet  i:crhap.-5  10  times  as  many  Arizona 
visitors  as  I  did  back  in  the  middle  and 
late  1950  s,  Tiie  niunber  of  Arizonans  who 
come  to  my  office  today  are  perhaps  twice 
the  niunber  that  came  in  the  early  1960's 
even  though  that  earlier  period  covered 
a  time  when  my  name  was  being  men- 
tioned in  speculation  over  the  presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Mr.  President,  Arizona  is  certainly  not 
unique  in  this  respect.  The  concern  of 
the  American  people  about  the  problems 
of  Government  has  increased  tremen- 
dously and  visibly.  Therefore,  the  need 
for  reasonable  control  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy is  growing  more  impeiative. 

This  m'ost  be  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely understood  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration or  it  will  never  succeed  in  the 
multifaceted  program  of  governmental 
reform  upon  which  it  has  embarked.  In 
private  conversations  with  President 
Nixon  and  others  associated  with  the 
present  administration  I  have  repeatedly 
obsened  that  the  President  must  estab- 
lish some  kind  of  administrative  control 
over  this  sprawling  Federal  bureaucracy 
or  it  will  control  his  administration.  The 
magazine  Easiness  Week,  back  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1968,  reported  on  this  aspect  of 
the  civilian  work  force  in  Government 
and  commented : 

To  get  these  hundreds  of  thou&inds  of  ac- 
counteiits,  plumbers,  lawyers,  clerks,  and 
engineers  swinging  the  w.xy  he  wante  them 
to,  the  new  President  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  his  middle  managers. 
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i  he  point  I  raise  today  is  whether  the 
Nixon  administration  has  actually  under- 
stood the  problem  and  come  to  grips  with 
the  need  for  controlling  the  so-called 
middle-management  level  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  seriously  doubt  it,  or 
we  would  not  see  the  freedom  with  which 
Government  employees  come  together  in 
mass  meetings  designed  to  oppose  a 
major  pohcy  of  the  new  administration. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
completely  sure  that  the  President  and 
his  advisers  understand  the  necessity  for 
placing  at  the  middle  management  level 
men  and  women  flrmly  devoted  to  the 
Nixon  administration's  philosophy  of 
government  and  its  attitude  toward  the 
Durning  public  issues  of  the  day. 
It  is  not  only  "waste  motion/'  it  is 
Negative  motion"  for  the  administra- 
tion to  place  in  positions  of  middle 
management  responsibility  individuals 
^no  either  oppose  the  President's  pro- 
grams outright  or  who  are  lukewarm  in 
their  support  of  administration  policies 
generally.  I  see  no  cause  here  to  equivo- 
cate with  the  facts.  I  believe  President 
Nixon  makes  a  mistake  in  administration 
every  tune  he  names  a  Democrat  or  a 
leftist  Republican  affiliated  or  not  with 
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the  so-called  Ripon  Society.  Here  is  an 
organization  which  opposed  Mr.  Nixon's 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  It  is  an 
organization  which  has  taken  public 
positions  en  most  important  questions 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  being  pur- 
sued by  the  President.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  maintains  a  steady  di-iun  fire 
of  critici.';m  in  opposition  to  many  of  the 
programs  and  poUcies  developed  by  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Very  frankly,  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration is  asking  for  trouble  every 
day  that  it  retains  Republican  appointees 
who  disagree  fundamentally  with  the 
President  and  his  programs. 

Without  making  any  specific  charges, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  situa- 
tion which  I  have  just  described  lends 
itself  very  easily  to  the  kind  of  news 
"leaks"  which  are  continually  cropping 
up  to  embarrass  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. I  find  it  interesting,  for  example, 
that  so  many  inner-office  memoranduras 
v.hich  reflect  disagreement  within  the 
lanks  of  the  administration  find  their 
way  into  print  m  the  Washington  Post 
or  the  New  York  Times  or  some  other 
publication  which  lias  always  rabidly 
■pposed  President  Nixon  and  his  poli- 
cies. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  or  any 
President  who  may  succeed  him  and  who 
is  interested  in  programs  of  revision  and 
reform  will  have  serious  trouble  unless 
they  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
middie  riana^ement. 

And  I  iay  that  because  the  entrenched 
bureaucrats  resist  chan-e.  They  have 
little  or  nothing  to  gain  by  reform,  re- 
vision, or  innovation.  They,  of  course, 
live  in  fear  thai  such  action  on  the  part 
of  a  new  incoming  administration  might 
involve  a  risk  to  their  own  security.  Tiie 
management  level  of  Government,  of 
course,  is  manned  by  career  executives 
who  have  learned  through  long  experi- 
ence to  lean  and  shift  with  pohcy 
changes  coining  down  from  tiie  top.  Thev 
have  learned  to  do  this  by  making  abso- 
lutely minimum  concessions  to  policy 
pronouncements  by  new  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  bureau  chiefs.  They  realize  that 
changes  of  a  fundamental  nature  in  pol- 
icy take  a  long  time  tu  implement  and 
con.'.equently  may  not  have  to  be  com- 
pleted before  a  new  change  at  the  top 
occurs. 

Their  attitude,  I  am  convinced,  is 
much  the  same  when  it  is  directed  toward 
policy  changes  decreed  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

What  we  have  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
an  administrative  maze  so  complex  that 
many  newly  appointed  policymaking  of- 
ficials spend  almost  their  entire  term  of 
office  trying  to  find  out  what  their  du- 
ties, responsibilities,  and  functions  are 
all  about.  The  system  lends  itself  to  all 
kinds  of  abuse  but  its  major  drawback  is 
its  enoiTOous,  unfathomable  size.  New 
Cabinet  members  are  often  criticized  for 
not  having  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  their  agencies.  Very  sel- 
dom do  the  critics  stop  to  realize  that  a 
mere  Presidential  appointment  does  not 
make  an  administrative  expert.  For  ex- 
ample, some  members  of  President  Nix- 
on's Cabinet  come  up  very  short  in  this 
department — through  no  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, but  through  a  complete  lack  of 


experience     in     political     bureaucratic 
administration. 

These  situations  are  alwavs  confused 
and  complicated  by  jwlitical  considera- 
tions.  For  example,  a   man  can   be   a 
lousy  administrator,  but  if  he  hapiiens 
to  be  a  liberal  who  does  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  everything  the  national  admin- 
istration stands  for,  liis  dismissal  is  al- 
ways attributed  in  the  public  press  to 
philosophical  differences.  For  example, 
when  the  former  head  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  Dr.  James  Alien,  was  dis- 
missed   recently,    many    administration 
critics  claimed  the  action  resulted  from 
differences  with  the  White  House  over 
desegregation  policies.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Dr.  Allen  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  practice  of  busing  students  for  pur- 
poses of  estaolishing  better  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  public  schools.  It  will  also  be 
recalled  that  busing  was  a  feature  of 
school    desegregation    which    President 
Nixon  cppcsed  during  his  campaign  in 
1968.   While  this  difference  of  opinion 
may  have  had  some  bearing  on  tiie  sit- 
uation, the  fact  remains  that  Dr.  Allen 
was  discharged  primarily  because  he  did 
not  possess   the   administrative   ability 
to  handle  the  job. 

This  should  serve  as  an  Gb;ect  iesson 
for  any  top  officials  of  the  Njx(  n  admin- 
istration who  have  run  headlong  into 
"Peter's  Principle"  and  lind  that,  de- 
spite their  experience  and  int;  rest,  the 
job  to  which  they  have  been  appointed 
is  beyond  their  administrative  capacity. 
Any  such  official  who  might  want  to  hide 
his  administrative  deficiency  would  be 
smart  to  begin  taking:  issue  with  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  top  echelon  at  the 
White  House  on  questions  of  policy  and 
ideology.  This  way  they  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  hberal  segments  of  the 
communications  media  will  jump  to  the 
wrong  conclusion  when  thev  are  re- 
placed. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  this 
enormous  and  imwicldy  bureaucracy  is 
one  to  which  I  have  devoted  considerable 
time  and  study.  As  the  presidential  nom- 
inee of  the  Republican  Party  m  1964,  I 
could  not  afford  to  run  the  ri.sk  of  as- 
suming that  Dr.  Gallup  and  liis  cohorts 
might  not  be  as  wrong  as  their  coiuiter- 
parts  were  m  Britain  several  weeks  ago. 
I  do  not  want  to  appear  facetious,  be- 
cause this  is  a  serioa?  matter.  But  any 
man  who  linds  himself  running  for  the 
top  office  in  this  Nation  on  a  major  party 
ticket  is  forced  to  give  some  thought  and 
some  study  to  the  whole  question  of  how 
you  go  about  staffing  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  whole  problem  is  so  vast  that  no 
man  with  even  an  outside  chance  of  be- 
coming President  can  do  any  less  than 
to  devote  long  hours  of  very  concen- 
trated study  to  the  structuring  and  fimc- 
tioning  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  you  come  up  against  such  a  pos- 
sibility, you  begin  to  understand  that 
just  the  problem  of  finding  qualified  peo- 
ple to  man  the  very  highest  eschelon  of 
Government  requires  much  searching  and 
much  investigating.  I  doubt  if  the  aver- 
age American  has  any  idea  what  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking  this  becomes.  New 
Presidents    literally    have    to    organize 
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teams  of  trusted  friends  and  associates  to 
conduct  wide-ranging  talent  hunts.  Al- 
most every  appointment  requires  un- 
usual talent  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  A 
man,  for  example,  who  is  named  to  head 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  needs  much  more  than  just 
a  warm-hearted  concern  for  the  needy, 
the  sick,  and  the  undereducated.  He 
needs  to  be  an  expert  in  many  fields  be- 
cause he  will  be  called  upon  to  act  in 
many  primary  and  related  fields  of  so- 
cial welfare  and  education  and  to  justify 
that  action  before  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

Too  often  it  is  believed  that  all  you 
need  to  head  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  a  good  businessman  and  that 
all  you  need  to  head  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  someone  who  has  had  experience 
with  labor  contracts  and  employee  dis- 
putes. Of  course,  over  the  years  these  de- 
partments have  grown  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  their  names,  and  the  old.  easy 
assumption  no  longer  holds.  I  sometimes 
think  that  many  pohticians  and  com- 
mentators are  so  uninformed  about  the 
complexities  of  Government  today  that 
they  actually  believe  aspirants  for  the 
job  of  Postmaster  General  should  be 
rated  on  the  amount  of  mail  they  have 
received. 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  is  so  vast 
that  it  would  take  many  hours,  even 
days,  of  speaking  time  to  do  it  justice. 
What  I  have  tried  to  do  here  today  is 
detail  some  of  the  facts  involved  in  the 
problem  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
to  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  consider  new 
approaches  and  fresh  attitudes  in  our 
consideration  of  how  to  make  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  desires  of  the  American 
people. 

Candor  compels  me.  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  large— perhaps  the 
largest— part  of  this  responsibility  lies 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  least  in  the  initial  phase.  In 
fact,  in  the  area  of  what  Government 
experts  refer  to  as  "the  principle  of  ac- 
countability." the  Congress  has  simply 
lost  control  over  most  of  the  money  ex- 
pended by  the  Treasury  each  year.  For 
example,  last  year  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed a  fiscal  1970  budget  of  S193.3  bil- 
lion. According  to  the  original  budget, 
relatively  uncontrollable  cinlian  outlays 
under  existing  law  amounted  to  S98.8 
billion.  When  you  subtract  spending  for 
military  defense  which  was  budgeted  as 
$81.5  billion,  make  bookkeeping  adjust- 
ments, the  congressional  appropriation 
committees  ended  up  having  actual  juris- 
diction over  only  about  $20  billion.  And 
$20  billion  was  roughly  the  size  of  the 
entire  Federal  budget  of  1919. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  must  admit 
the  Congress  has  simply  lost  its  account- 
ability for  mast  of  the  money  spent  by 
the  Government.  Originally,  the  Consti- 
tution gave  Congress  control  of  the  purse 
strings,  and  Congress  designated  the  ap- 
propriation committees  as  their  agents. 
But  new  means  of  funding  have  been 
established  which  do  not  simply  remove 
control  of  the  appropriations  process 
from  the  appropriation  committees,  but 
remove  it  from  the  Congress  itself. 

Congress,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  has  lost 
this  control  to  men  who  were  not  elected 


and  who  aie  not  directly  responsible  to 
the  people.  They  cannot  be  voted  out  of 
office  if  they  make  costly  mistakes,  yet 
they  control  the  offices  in  thousands  of 
Government  buildings  and  buy.  sell,  lend, 
borrow  the  assets,  the  credit,  the  pools, 
the  funds,  the  contracts,  the  obligations, 
the  debts,  the  accounts,  the  authoriza- 
tion to  spend  from  debt  receipts,  the  pay- 
ments, the  rates,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  quite  a  lot  of 
words  to  use  to  support  the  simple  state- 
ment that  we  in  the  Congress  have  lost 
control  over  the  purse  strings  to  the 
"Gnom.es"  of  Washington.  For  those 
among  us  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  word,  let  me  explain  that  in  economic 
conversation  it  is  often  remarked  that 
tlie  a.ssets  of  our  international  financial 
dealings  are  controlled  by  the  "Gnomes 
of  Zurich."  The  reference  is  to  the  enor- 
mous amounts  of  .secret  money  which 
have  been  deposited  in  numbered  ac- 
counts with  Swiss  banks. 

Let  me  t::ve  you  a  few  examples  of  how 
the  Congress  ha.s  lost  its  control  in  the 
area  of  Government  spending: 

First.  As  of  January  1,  1969,  the  U.S. 
Government  was  authorized  under  law 
to  maintain  812  trust  funds,  139  revolv- 
ing funds.  86  .special  accounts.  381  no- 
year  accounts,  and  510  deposit  accounts, 
none  of  which  are  subject  to  normal 
year-by-year  scrutiny  of  the  appropria- 
tion process. 

Second.  The  rent  supplement  program 
uses  contract  authorizations  in  lieu  of 
direct  appropriations.  Since  each  con- 
tract is  made  on  a  40-year  basis.  Con- 
gress already  hiis  effectively  removed 
control  over  approximately  $2 '2  billion 
from  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  will  sit  in  Congress  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Third.  Three-quarters  of  the  $11.6  bil- 
lion nondefense  budget  increase  between 
1969-70  reflected,  in  the  words  of  former 
President  Johnson,  "relatively  uncon- 
trollable charges  which  must  be  met 
under  present  laws."  They  included  $2.9 
billion  for  automatic  increnses  in  social 
security,  medicare,  and  social  insurance 
programs  financed  through  trust  funds: 
$2.8  billion  for  automatic  pay  raises: 
$1.6  billion  for  automatic  increases  in 
veterans'  benefits,  medicaid,  and  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt;  and  $1.3  billion 
for  increases  aris'ng  out  of  prior-year 
contracts  thrn  reaching  the  payment 
sta<;e— a  half-built  bridge,  an  almost- 
completed  highway,  et  cetera. 

But  the  purse  strintjs  by  themselves 
are  not  the  entire  story.  Take  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  American  people  who  have 
gone  to  the  polls  in  recent  years  have 
voted  their  dissatisfaction  over  the  stead- 
ily rising  cost  of  living  and  steadily  in- 
creasing prices  in  all  con.sumer  areas. 
This  dissatisfaction  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  hi  1968  and.  to  his  credit,  he 
is  striving  mightily  with  this  problem. 
But  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider  that  the 
expansionist  monetary  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  during  the  period  of 
1961-68  is  at  least  partly  responsible  for 
the  inflationary  tendencies  in  the  late 
1960's.  Yet  there  is  no  way  to  hold  those 
responsible  accountable.  Members  of  the 


independent  Federal  Reserve  Board 
serve  14-year  terms,  regardless  of 
whether  their  policies  lead  to  inflation, 
recession,  or  depression.  In  other  words, 
they  are  not  accountable  for  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  their  actions. 

Mr.  President.  I  suspect  that  study  and 
investigation  and  reorganization  all  have 
their  parts  to  play  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  overpowering  bu- 
reaucracy at  the  Federal  Government 
level.  Indeed,  action  must  be  taken  in 
all  of  these  areas  if  we  arc  to  cope  with 
our  own  governmental  "Frankenstein." 
Yet,  I  believe  that  much  of  the  problem 
lies  with  people.  By  this  I  mean  in  the 
selection  of  the  right  kind  of  people  for 
the  right  kind  of  jobs.  Further,  it  means 
better  utilization  of  the  people  and  their 
capabilities  and  skills  who  do  f  imction  In 
the  Government  departments.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  people  are  the  key  to 
the  success  of  any  enterprise.  Govern- 
ment or  otherwise,  especially  those 
chosen  to  serve  in  position  of  top  man- 
agement, but  I  believe  we  have  placed 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  selection  of 
Ijeople  who  have  become  recognized  and 
estab'.ished  as  experts  in  a  particular 
field  of  endeavor.  In  other  words,  we 
too  often  select  a  succe.'^sful  builder  to 
head  up  a  housing  project.  We  too  often 
turn  to  western  States  with  their  water, 
their  reclamation  projects,  their  Federal 
lands  and  related  problems  to  find  a 
man  to  head  up  important  branches  of 
the  Interior  Department.  And  .so  it  goes. 
Successful  farmers  and  farm  theorists 
are  drawn  into  the  Dei>artment  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  so  on  and  on. 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  people 
running  the  government  that  one  way 
to  obtain  an  overbalanced  policy  in  a 
department  of  Government  is  to  populate 
it  with  people  who  are  highly  experi- 
enced in  the  general  subject  but  who 
have  always  been  alined  with  one  of 
several  competing  viewT>oints.  This  is 
no  way  to  effect  change  or  innovation. 
To  obtain  change  or  identify  or  pro- 
m.ote  innovation,  it  requires  people  with 
imagination  who  are  not  committed  by 
past  experience  to  the  established  way 
of  doing  business.  Strangely  enough,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  fresh  ideas  and 
innovations  and  change  in  governmental 
policy  and  approaches  has  been  the  ten- 
dency always  to  select  people  for  various 
posts  who  have  extensive  past  experience 
and  extensive  past  associations  in  the 
fields  concerned.  Such  appointments 
work  automatically  against  experimen- 
tation or  the  exploration  of  new  ways 
and  different  methods.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  man  who  has  succeeded  in  do- 
ing things  in  a  given  field  in  a  particu- 
lar, classic  way  is  not  going  to  advocate  \ 
a  new  approach.  Even  if  he  does— say  | 
on  the  orders  of  his  immediate  superior—  j 
he  will  have  no  heart  for  the  endeavor  ^ 
and  he  will  not  push  it  with  the  kind  of  j 
force  and  detennination  required.  | 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  impossible  to  ; 
man  specialized  Government  depart- 
ments with  people  who  are  so  inexperi- 
enced that  they  cannot  make  sound  pro- 
posals for  change  or  propose  valid  in- 
novatioiLs  in  the  particular  field  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
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fact  that  it  is  easy  to  criticize  and  to  find 
fault.  It  is  too  easy  for  those  of  us  who 
do  not  have  direct  responsibility  to  as- 
sign verbal  blame  and  to  hand  out  rhe- 
torical prescriptions  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  I  am  fully  aware  that  this  is  a 
mammoth  problem  which  is  not  going  to 
be  corrected  overnight.  Nor  is  it  one 
which  easily  lends  itself  to  any  pat  solu- 
tion. I  do,  however,  believe  there  is  great 
need  at  the  present  time  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  men  and  women  with  experience 
in  overall  planning  techniques.  Some- 
times they  are  called  "generalists"  and 
described  as  people  who  understand 
"something  about  everything"  but  not 
"everything  about  something."  As  a  class, 
these  are  people  who  not  only  have  imag- 
ination and  general  planning  and  analy- 
sis experience,  but  who  also  are  more 
interested  in  innovation  and  problem 
solving  than  in  the  perpetuation  of  their 
Jobs  or  in  the  impact  of  their  views  on 
the  formulation  of  policy. 

As  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  here, 
this  problem  is  growing  larger  all  the 
time.  Very  soon  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  executive  branch  to  attempt  some 
almost  revolutionary  new  ideas  to  reduce 
the  erosion  of  responsibility  for  carrj-ing 
out  the  will  of  the  people.  One  proposal 
suggests  that  a  certain  number  of  middle 
management  employees  above  a  certain 
government  classification  be  rotated 
every  few  years  to  comparable  jobs  at 
the  same  pay  in  other  Government  agen- 
cies. Now,  I  realize,  Mr.  President,  it 
sounds  easy  to  say  we  will  just  take  so 
many  persons  grade  GS-15  and  above 
from  one  department  and  exchange  them 
for  a  like  number  from  some  other  de- 
partment. As  I  say,  it  sounds  easy,  but 
it  certainly  is  not.  In  fact,  it  could  turn 
out  to  be  an  administrative  impossibility. 
However,  I  believe  the  idea  is  sound  even 
if  the  method  has  yet  to  be  devised.  The 
idea  I  am  talking  about  is  one  aimed  at 
giving  the  career  Government  employee, 
especially  the  one  in  the  middle  manage- 
ment classification,  a  broader  point  of 
view.  If  he  is  allowed  to  spend  his  entire 
career  in  one  agency,  he  is  unlikely  ever 
to  have  the  proper  appreciation  for  prob- 
lems arising  in  other  parts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— even  problems  related  to  his 
own  field  of  activity.  As  I  see  it,  we  need 
more  capable,  well-informed  generalists 
and  fewer  specialists  who  are  so  dedi- 
cated to  one  point  of  view  that  they  are 
afflicted  with  what  Government  officials 
call  "tunnel  vision." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  ways  in 
wliich  this  enormous  problem  can  be  at- 
tacked. I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particu- 
lar strategem  or  method.  However,  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  the  time  is  long 
past  since  we  should  have  come  to  grips 
"ith  this  enormous  challenge.  A  con- 
certed program  of  study  and  recom- 
mendation must  be  imdertaken  at  a  very 
early  date  or  the  will  of  the  people  and 
the  intent  of  Congress  will  continue  to 
disappear  in  the  giant  maw  of  Federal 
bureaucracy.  The  danger  is  to  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  in  its  most 
fundamental  sense.  I  only  hope  that  what 
I  have  had  to  say  here  today  will  under- 
score the  importance  of  understanding 
what  we  are  up  against  and  encourage 
those  in  positions  of  responsibility  to 


take  some  courageous  and  drastic  action 
to  meet  it  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield  to  me  before  he  yields 
the  floor? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  commend  the 
Senator  on  what  I  think  is  a  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful  speech.  I  think  its 
stress  on  innovation,  particularly  by  ap- 
pointing persons  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility who  are  not  wedded  to  a  particular 
viewpoint  or  have  not  been  identified 
with  a  particular  industry  or  interest 
group,  is  most  thoughtful  and  helpful. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  he  demonstrates  this  kind 
of  ingenuity  and  imagination,  and  I 
think  it  belies  the  false  charges  that  have 
often  been  made  against  him  that  he  is 
simply  a  conservative  who  stands  still 
and  is  not  interested  in  progress.  He  cer- 
tainly is  interested. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  about  a  statement  which  he 
made  on  July  7,  and  which  I  discussed 
yesterday,  which  I  think  he  can  clarify 
very  quickly. 

On  July  7,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
said: 

One  of  the  reasons.  I  think,  that  we  can 
go  to  a  volunteer  force.  Is  that  the  Army, 
which  Is  the  great  user  o*  men,  is  deppnding 
upon  what  our  friend  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE)  discussed  as  the  "electronic  bat- 
tlefield" yesterdaj-.  He  did  It  in  a  very  critical 
way,  and  I  might  say  it  is  so  highly  classified 
that  even  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
not  been  able  to  hold  hearings  on  it:  but  as 
long  as  he  has  sprung  it,  so  to  speak,  I  can 
mention  it. 

This  was  interpreted  by  the  press  as 
indicating  that  I  had  violated  security, 
that  I  had  used  classified  information, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  if  his  remarks,  or  his  interpre- 
tation of  his  remarks,  would  imply  that 
I  had  in  any  way  disclosed  classified  in- 
formation or  violated  security. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  the  communication  I  sent  to  the 
Senator  this  morning,  it  is  the  press  that 
"chided  Senator  Willi.am  Proxmire  for 
lowering  the  wall  of  secrecy."  I  never 
mentioned  anything  like  that. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Senator  discussed 
the  "electronic  battlefield,"  wliich  he  did. 
and  that  he  did  it  in  a  very  critical  way, 
which  he  did.  The  Senator  read  further 
from  my  remarks  the  statement,  "It  is 
so  highly  classified  that  even  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  not  been  able  to 
hold  hearings  on  it,"  which  is  true.  Then 
I  used  a  remark  which,  to  a  westerner,  is 
simply  saying,  "You  said  it."  that  you 
"sprung  it."  The  Senator  did  say  it.  and  I 
do  not  read  any  evU  connotations  into 
that  at  all.  In  fact,  I  think  I  told  the 
Senator 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
with  the  colloquy  for  another  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  I  told  the 
Senator  that  had  I  been  in  the  Chamber 
when  he  made  the  speech — I  did  not 


know  he  was  going  to  make  it — I  would 
probably  have  engaged  him  in  colloquj-, 
but  I  would  have  had  to  be  very,  very 
careful,  because,  despite  the  voltuninous 
material  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin put  in  the  Record,  all  of  which  is 
known  to  me — in  fact.  I  have  it  ail— I 
cannot  get  the  Air  Force,  even  this  morn- 
ing, to  downgrade  the  classification  on 
some  items  that  I  would  like  to  discuss.  I 
think  it  should  be  made  public,  and  I  am 
hoping 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
from  the  Senator  from  Arizona  precisely 
what  he  is  saying,  because  again  I  seem 
to  detect  in  the  Senator's  remarks  now 
the  implication— perhaps  I  am  mis- 
taken— that  somehow  I  have  violated 
classified  information.  Everythung  I 
used— everything— was  from"  public 
sources.  Part  of  it  was  from  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  himself  in  October  1969, 
when  he  put  into  the  Record  a  very  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  this  subject  by 
General  Westmoreland. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  put  two  of  them 
in. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
again — as  I  stated,  what  I  u'=ed  was  from 
pubhc  sources,  and  the  Senator  says  he 
knows  it.  Therefore,  it  was  not  classi- 
fied  information;    is   that   correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  material 
which  the  Senator  has  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord certainly  is  not  classified  infonna- 
tion,  because  it  is  public  property.  But 
this  wliole  subject  is  still  classified.  I  do 
not  agree  with  it,  and,  as  I  told  the  Sen- 
ator this  morning.  I  intend  to  either 
make  a  speech  or  put  one  into  the  Rec- 
ord with  the  comment  I  wotild  like  to 
make,  and  I  am  now  tr>-ing  to  get  the 
Air  Force  to  downgrade  the  classification 
so  that  I  can  do  it.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  certain  areas  which  I  see  no 
reason  to  get  into  at  this  point. 

I  have  suggested  again  this  morning 
t(  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  I  suggested  last  De- 
cember, when  I  last  returned  from  Viet- 
nam and  saw  this  material  in  action, 
that  we  hold  hearings  on  this.  I  have 
found  out  that  prior  to  my  returning  to 
the  Senate  there  had  been  a  number  of 
briefings  before  House  groups  and  Sen- 
ate groups,  but  I  did  not  know  that  until 
last  night. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  everj'thing  I  used  was  from 
published  sotu-ces,  that  I  used  nothing 
classified.  In  fact.  I  have  made  a  pol- 
icy of  rejecting  any  classified  informa- 
tion, whether  secret  or  confidential.  So 
nothing  in  my  remarks  was  classified. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  doubt 
that.  In  fact,  I  have  not  charged  the 
Senator  with  using  anything  of  a  secret 
nature.  I  have  said  that  if  we  had  gotten 
into  debate  about  it.  I  would  have  been 
worried.  As  is  the  Senator,  I  am  very 
"spooky"  about  classified  material.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  look  at  a  lot  of  it  myself, 
because  I  am  always  afraid  that  in 
speaking  extemporaneously  or  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  something  might  be 
thrown  out  that  the  enemy  would  like 
to  have. 

I  made  no  reference  in  my  comments 
at  all  that  the  Senator  used  anything 
except  reported,  published  material. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  asked  him  to 
give  me  as  much  unclassified  informa- 
tion about  this  new  electronics  develop- 
ments as  he  can.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  also  trying  to 
persuade  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
give  us  inlormation  we  can  use  in  the 
discussion,  so  that  Congressmen  can 
know  what  they  are  voting  on  and  the 
taxpayers  will  understand. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  had  remarks  last 
night  approved  by  the  Air  Force,  and  I 
was  ready  to  send  the  Senator  a  set  of 
them,  but  I  was  told  not  to  do  it  because 
they  have  ro  work  on  them  a  little  more. 
I  hope  this  afternoon  to  have  an  Air 
Force  version.  The  Army  is  also  engaged 
vx  this  and  so  is  the  Navy  to  a  much 
lesser  and  different  extent,  but  in  the 
same  general  field. 

As  I  indicated  when  I  first  put  the 
material  in  the  Record  as  to  General 
Westmoreland's  speech— I  later  put 
another  one  in,  because  I  think  that  in 
these  speeches  he  is  developing  the  Army 
of  the  1980  s— I  think  this  constitutes 
probably  the  greatest  step  forward  in 
warfare  ;ince  the  invention  of  gun- 
l)owder. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  may  be  the  great- 
est step  forward  in  warfare  since  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  On  the  other- 
hand  it  may  be  a  mistake,  a  waste  of 
money,  as  Senator  Symington  said  yes- 
terday. The  Senator  from  Missouri  said 
it  was  characterized — and  he  seemed  to 
airee  with  that  characterization  as  a 
Rube  Goldberg  operation,  an  exercise  in 
futility,  $2  biUion  down  the  drain. 

In  any  event,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  a  respected  expert  in  this  field, 
and  so  is  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  This 
is  something  we  ought  to  discu.ss  and 
understand  and  have  hearings  on,  so  that 
we  can  make  a  decision  rationally,  with- 
out goins  ahead  with  it  until  we  have 
full,  clear,  open  ju.stification  for  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  .hink  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  in  the  paper  I  will  give  him 
ihis  afternoon  that  there  has  been  au- 
thority lor  it.  It  is  not  $2  billion.  I  spoke 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  about  it 
yesterday,  and  he  told  me  that  he  has 
not  seen  it  since  it  was  called  the  McNa- 
mara  line,  and  I  would  have  to  say  that 
at  that  time  most  of  the  things  that  the 
Senator  has  charged  against  this  sys- 
tem were  true. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
nore.  Ihe  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pi:  ed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
ronsent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witlvjut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDV/ATER.  But  since  that 
time,  the  increase  in  the  sophistication 
of  this  equipment  has  been  nothing  short 
of  fabulous.  Again,  I  am  not  allowed  to 
say  some  of  the  things  I  have  seen  it  do, 
some  of  the  ways  it  is  helping  our  men  in 
Laos,  particularly — our  airmen  and  our 
ground  forces. 

I  hope  that  before  we  complete  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  authorization  bill,  we 
will  be  allowed  to  talk  about  this  ques- 
tion. I  assure  the  Senator  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely thrilling,  and  it  is  not  a  waste  of 


money.  There  is  not  an  overrun.  In  fact, 

the  cost  per  item  has  tremendously  de- 
crer.sed  from  what  it  was  when  the  first 
pieces  were  manufactured  for  the 
McNamara  line. 

I  might  say  that  if  the  Senator  is  ever 
in  southern  Arizona,  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
he  can  sec  these  sensors  in  operation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  June  4  this  year, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Con- 
trol of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, there  was  testimony  by  Dr.  John 
Foster  on  this  subject.  Senator  Aiken 
asked  him  whether  there  had  been  im- 
provement in  our  ability  to  combat 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  Dr.  Foster  said 
this : 

Well.  Senator,  as  a  matter  or  fact,  I  believe 
we  have  made  considerable  progress.  I 
believe  that  the  equipment  th.it  we  have  de- 
veloped, for  example,  for  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  has  enormously  increased  the  ei- 
fectl.eness  of  our  fighting  forces  there.  They 
have  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  What  Is  more,  I  believe 
that  a  number  of  these  have  very  general 
application.  For  example,  we  have,  as  you 
know,  developed  a  number  of  technlqups 
for  sensing  on  the  battlefield,  trying  to  un- 
cover the  Ciimouflage,  trying  to  see  at  night, 
trying  to  detect  people  as  they  move  at 
great  distances,  trying  to  coordinate  all  of 
this  intelligence,  whether  it  is  by  some  lo- 
cal sensors,  by  radars,  by  aerial  systems,  co- 
ordinate so  we  have  a  real  time  picture  of 
wh.it  is  going  on. 

Here  was  Dr.  Foster  discussing  the 
veiw  matter  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  I  were  discussing,  in  pubhc 
session,  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Yet,  somehow,  the  Defense 
Department  seems  to  be  holding  this  un- 
der wraps  and  is  unwilling  to  give  us  the 
kind  of  information  we  need  in  order  to 
make  the  kind  of  Informal  judgment 
that  duty  as  Senators  requires  us  to 
make  on  this  huge  cost  and  revolutionai-y 
change  in  warfare. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  that  by 
this  afternoon  I  will  be  able  to  present 
the  Senator  with  a  paper. 

I  liope  that  we  have  these  hearings 
and  that  the  Senator  will  take  advan- 
tage of  them  and  come  and  listen,  be- 
cause we  have  made  tremendous  ad- 
vances. We  have  now,  for  example,  an 
infrared  device  that  can  tell  the  pilot  of 
an  airplane  what  the  fuel  level  is  in 
L;asoline  or  petroleum  tanks  that  he  is 
attacking.  In  other  words,  you  can  see 
through  things. 

It  is  to  me,  as  I  have  said  often,  the 
biggest  step  forward  we  have  made,  and 
I  think  it  is  going  to  herald  a  greatly 
reduced  standing  army  and  that  we  can 
perform  as  well  as  if  not  better  than  the 
large  forces  we  have  had  in  the  field  up 
to  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  conclu.sion,  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator,  with  respect 
to  the  $2  billion  of  expenditures,  that 
we  delineated  that  very  carefully  in  the 
Record  yesterday  and  specified  precisely 
what  the  spending  was,  and  the  total 
amount  involved  is  on  page  23827  of  the 
Record,  both  in  procurement  and  R.D.T. 
and  E.  It  is  .$1.7  billion.  This  was  the  in- 
formation we  had  up  to  a  certain  date. 
As  of  now,  it  could  be  as  much  as  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  $1.7  billion  is  the 
figure  I  would  use.  It  will  be  close  to  that. 


Less  was  spent  on  it  last  year  than  had 
been  planned.  It  is  a  program  that  is 
well  in  hand.  There  are  no  cost  overrun 
problems.  Research  and  development  is 
practically  ended  on  it,  and  we  are  in 
business,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  program 
that  I  think  even  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  approve  of  when  he  knows 
all  about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  saying  that 
they  are  spending  it  in  other  areas.  Fur- 
thermore, electronic  weapons  systems 
have  a  way  of  getting  out  of  control  in 
terms  of  cost.  Performance  has  been  bad. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  anxious  to  waich 
this  carefully.  I  am  skeptical  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  proceeding  without 
a  cost  overrim.  It  would  be  most  sur- 
prising if  there  were  no  large  overrun; 
if  it  works  even  at  80  percent  efficiency, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  rare  electronic 
weapons  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  is  not  a  weap- 
ons system.  This  system  can  kill  no  one. 
The  only  killing  it  could  do  i>  to  kUl 
itself,  if  the  operator  desires  to  do  so. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  that  can  cause 
casualties.  It  is  a  sensor  system.  li  is  not 
an  electronic  battlefield,  although  that 
name  has  been  given  to  it  by  some  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  sensor  system  and  that  only. 
There  is  no  weaponry  connected  with 
it. 

Having  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  in 
electronics,  there  is  nothing  particularly 
new  about  tliis  except  the  miniaturized 
circuitry,  miniaturized  power  sources; 
and  it  would  be  normal  in  the  production 
of  any  electronic  device  such  as  this  to 
have  it  reduced  in  cost. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that,  when 
we  talk  about  the  advanced  avionics  of 
a  B-1  or  a  Z-111,  we  talk  about  $1,200 
a  pound.  This  is  frightening,  but  in  these 
sensors  we  are  talking  about  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  that  at  all. 

Again,  I  wish  I  could  say  more,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  I  could  say  right  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  think  that  the  one  conclusion  we 
must  come  to  from  this  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  myself  is 
that  we  certainly  need  a  great  deal  more 
information,  more  intelligence,  more  dis- 
cussion, and  more  understanding  before 
we  go  ahead  with  something  that  already 
has  cost  more  than  $L7  bilhon  and  may 
cost  billions  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  transact  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 


GOOD  AD\TCE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  repoits  from 
the  anti-administration  Washington  Post 
and  New  York  Times  indicate  that  Rich- 
ard D.  Blumenthal  has  rejected  the  top 
job  with  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica, VISTA.  Mr.  Blumenthal  is  reported 
as  saying  that  President  Nixon  should 
find  a  Republican  ''who  can  defend  with 
real  loyalty  what  the  President  is  doing." 
I  understand  Mr.  Blumenthal  is  a  Uberal 
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Democrat,  but  I  certainly  share  his  view 
and  would  hope  that  those  in  positions 
of  responsibility  in  the  White  House 
would  heed  his  advice. 

I  commend  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Director 
of  OEO,  for  his  efforts  to  reorganize 
VISTA  and  for  his  statement  concerning 
Mr.  Blumenthal.  In  essence,  it  appears 
there  was  never  any  firm  job  offer  made, 
but  only  discussions  with  reference 
thereto. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Blumenthal  has 
no  loyalty  to  the  Republican  Party  or 
the  President  and  his  acceptance  of  a 
position  of  responsibility  would  not  serve 
his  or  the  administration's  interests.  Like 
most  discontented  liberals,  Mr.  Blumen- 
thal seems  t't  feel  that  President  Nixon's 
policie.'r  mu.^t  be  in  full  accord  v.ith  hi.s 
before  he  can  serve  the  administration. 
He  apparently  disa^irees  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  Southeast  Asia,  on  school  dese?;- 
re?ation,  domestk'  priorities,  and  other 
matters.  He  indicates  a  complete  dis- 
agreement with  tlie  President';:  policies 
in  Southeast  A-sia.  and  the  fact  that  this 
would  ir.  no  way  be  related  to  his  duties 
as  Director  of  VISTA  appears  to  be  of 
little  consequence  to  him.  but  it  should 
underscore  the  folly  of  attemptin-,'  to 
placate  those  who  seek  to  undermine 
this  administration  and  the  President. 
Again.  I  woirld  hope  those  in  authority 
in  the  White  House  will  accept  the  ad- 
rice  oiTcred  by  Mr.  Blumenthal.  There 
are  undoubtedly  hundred.s  of  Republi- 
cans, independents,  or  Nixon  Democrats 
who  could  nut  only  defend,  but  advo- 
cate, what  the  President  is  attempting 
to  do  for  all  Americans. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  INHUMANITY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  once  again  to  the  question  of 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam. 

Those  most  cruelly  affected  by  the 
refusal  of  this  Communist  government 
to  reveal  the  prisoners'  names,  or  to  per- 
mit their  letters  to  be  delivered,  are  their 
wives,  children,  and  parents  here  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  these  families  have 
not  given  up  hope  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  live  up  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Prisoners  of  War.  They  have 
banded  together  to  do  what  they  can  to 
find  out  what  has  happened  to  their 
men.  and  to  help  speed  their  relea.se. 

If  those  most  poignantly  affected  by 
this  example  of  inhumanity  have  not 
given  up  hope,  neither  can  we. 


SENATORS  ARE  GUESTS  ON  ABC'S 
ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS  TELEVI- 
SION PROGRAM,  JUNE  21.  1970 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  21, 
1970,  the  ABC  Television  Network  pre- 
sented a  most  interesting  and  informa- 
tive television  program  having  to  do  with 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  guests  on  that  program  were  the 
Qistinguished  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia iMr.  Byrd),  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDw.'VTER  1 ,  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 
"si,    and    from    South    Dakota    fMr. 

McGoVERNi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 


transcript  of  the  program  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Credit  any  quotes  or  excerpts  from  this  ABC 
radio  and  television  program  to  "ABC's  Is- 
sues and  Answers,"  June  12,   1970] 

Issues  and  Answers 
Gue.sts:  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D.  West 
Virginia),  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater  (R. 
Arizona),  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  (R.  New 
York),  Senator  George  McGovern  (D.  South 
D.ikota) . 

Moderators:  Bob  Clark.  ABC  C.piiol  Hill 
Correspondent;  John  Scall,  ABC  News  Dip- 
lum.ii.ic  Correspondent. 

Mr.  Sc.^Li.  Gentlemen,  welcome  to  ISSUES 
AND  ANSWERS. 

Tni.-,  will  not  be  a  formal  debate,  but  more 
or  less  an  informal  discussion  with  each  of 
you  being  encouraged  to  speak  up  on  various 
subjects  whenever  you  feel  you  have  some- 
thing TO  say. 

Bob  Clark  and  I  will  serve  more  or  less  as 
thcire  v.ho  tlirow  up  the  questions  and  make 
sure  that  all  of  you  have  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  make  your  views  known. 

Let's  start  off  by  talking  about  topic  num- 
ber one,  Cambodia. 

In  nine  days,  President  Nixon  has  promised 
that  al;  American  troops  will  bo  out  of  Cam- 
bodia as  per  promise.  From  all  signs  tliey  will 
be  pulled  out  at  a  time  when  the  governinent 
of  Cambodia,  the  Lon  Nol  government,  is 
undor  increasing  pressure  from  Communist 
forces  which  are  threatening  to  encircle  the 
capital  and  perhaps  even  overthrow  that  gov- 
ernment. In  view  of  this,  will  we  have  to  send 
more  American  troops  into  Cambodia  at 
some  later  date? 

Senator  Goldwater.  No,  I  don't  think  we 
will  have  t-o.  I  think  the  Cambodian  army, 
together  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Armv. 
with  help  from  Thailand,  can  cope  with  the 
problem.  I  think  the  President  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  we  will  not  send  addi- 
tional American  forces  in  there. 

I  think  the  decision  to  go  In  was  a  wise 
one.  I  think  it  should  have  been  made  years 
ago,  becaiose.  in  effect,  we  have  been  harassed 
more  from  Cambodia  than  we  have  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  I  wouldn't  expect  that 
we  would  have  to  send  any  more  forces.  We 
might  have  to  give  some  tnctlcal  air  support. 
and  I  would  not  oppose  that;  but  It  Just 
might  be  that  the  .South  Vietnamese  air  force 
could  supply  this.  But  that  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Senator  Javits.  Well.  I  think  that  the 
whole  concept  that  we  are  under  In  Vietnam 
is  that  we  are  on  our  way  out.  not  on  our 
way  In.  And  the  President  agrees  with  that. 
Congress  seems  generally  to  agree  with  that. 
We  are  not  underwriting  Cambodia  or  anv 
other  place  In  South  Vietnam,  now.  We  are 
withdrawing  at  the  earliest  time,  even  tak- 
ing the  President's  word  that  Vietnamlzation 
will  permit,  to  wit.  reasonable  readiness  bv 
South  Vietn.nmese  forces  and  the  fact  that 
the  Norfn  Vietnamese  will  not  unduly  pres.<; 
us  any  more  than  they  have.  So  I  think  that 
rules  out  Cambodia,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  these  amendments  that  are  pending. 
And  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Congress 
will,  generally  speaking,  let  the  President 
know  that  that  is  what  tJiey  want  by  adopt- 
ing the  Cooper-Church  Amendment. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator  Byrd.  do  you  feel  the 
sanie  way? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  do.  The  United  States  has 
no  commitments  to  Cambodia.  "Hie  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Stiite  have  made 
this  clear.  I  am  sure  the  President  imder- 
stands  the  feeling  of  the  Congress  and  the 
feeling  of  the  American  people,  and  I  nm 
confident  th-it  the  President  Joins  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  determination  to  stay  out  of 
any  war  for  Cambodia.  And  with  no  com- 


mitments having  been  made  to  Cambodia,  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  would  have  to  get  In- 
volved. 

Senator  McGovesn.  I  don't  think  we 
should  have  gone  in  the  first  place.  Mr. 
Scan.  I  think  it  was  a  great  mistake.  I  hope 
we  don't  go  back  In.  But  that  is  not  to  imp'v 
that  I  thmk  we  have  won  any  great  victory 
by  what  we  have  done  in  Cambodia.  .\s  I  look 
at  the  situation,  at  the  time  we  went  m 
there  there  were  Communist  forces  scattered 
along  the  border  of  Cambodia  but  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  largely  free  from  military 
operations.  Today,  virtually  half  the  country 
has  fallen  to  Communist  control.  I  think 
what  we  did  was  to  go  In  there  and  dump 
over  a  beehive,  and  the  bees  ha\e  spread  out 
all  over  the  country,  and  we  now  have  an 
area  almost  the  size  of  South  Vietnam  in 
Cambodia  that  Is  now  part  of  the  war  effort. 
So  I  think  the  whole  th:ng  was  a  mistake. 
I  hope  we  won't  repeat  it. 

Mr.   Clark.   Senator   Goldwater,   you   en- 
dorse the  Idea  of  using  South   Vietnamese 
and  Thai  forces  in  Cambodia. 
Senator  Goldwater.  Yes. 
Mr.   Clark.  And  possibly  using  American 
tactical    air    support.    All    of    these    things 
would    be    barred    by    the    Cooper-Church 
amendment,  be  prohibited  by  that  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form,  would  they  not? 
Senator  Goldwater.  That  is  why  I  am  op- 
posed   to    the    Cooper-Church    amendment 
Idea.  I  don't  think  the  Congress  should,  by 
legislative   means,   try    to   tamper   with   the 
Constitutional  powers   of   the   President    as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Now,  if  v,e  want  to  do  this — and  there  may 
be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  .American  peo- 
ple to  do  this — I  would  stiggest  doing  it  by 
Constitutional  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
wrong  to  try  and  legislate  en  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a.^  we  are  trying,  today,  to  put  a  fence 
around  wha:  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  can  do  And  there  has  never  oeen 
any  question  about  his  powers.  It  has  never 
been  questioned  in  the  courts,  it  has  never 
been  questlor.ed  e.xcept  occasionally  "oy  the 
Congres.;  And  I  think  we  are  making  a  very, 
very  serious  mistake  by  trying  to  do  what 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  hopes  to 
accomplish. 

Senator  Javits.  I  would  like  to  try  to  make 
a  comment  on  that,  if  I  may.  Barry. 

I  do  think  we  have  a  right  to  deal  with 
what  the  President  should  do.  that  It  is 
long  overdue,  and  that  this  war  showed  it 
up.  We  have  been  there  now  since  l^Oly  in  a 
combat  role  on  a  Congrc.ssional  resolution 
pas.^ed  at  the  end  of  1964  which  nobody,  not 
its  sponsors,  not  anything  that  was  said 
about  it,  thought  would  mean  anything  more 
than  the  rebuff  of  forces  wliich  were  imperil- 
ing— and  there  is  a  lot  of  argument  about 
it:  let's  forget  the  argument — our  naval 
forces  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Under  that  we 
have  had  40.000  de.iths,  250.000  wounded. 
f  ceans  of  treasure,  about  $100  billion. 

Now.  the  .American  people  never  contem- 
plated givn-.p  one  man.  even  if  he  was  Presi- 
dent, that  kind  of  power,  and  that  is  why 
the  Constitution  gi\es  C<:.ngreES  the  right 
to  declare  war,  to  make  rules  for  the  army 
and  navy  and  air  force  and  so  on.  It  only  uses 
one  word  as  to  the  President  ■  He  is  'Com- 
mander in  Chief."  quote  And  I  think  It  Is 
high  time  that  we  screened  that  out  and 
decided  wiiether  w-e  hnve  any  control  over 
this  at  all.  or  whether  any  Pres:dent.  defining 
his  own  powers  as  he  will,  because  he  haa  the 
physical  command  of  ihc  armed  forces,  can 
put  us  in  war  and  keep  us  in  war  And  if  that 
IS  right.  If  V'.hat  you  say  is  right,  then  it 
can  be  five  years  or  ten  years  or  fifty  years, 
and  I  don't  think  that  was  ever  contemplated 
or  that  the  people  want  it. 

Senator  Gr.LDWAxER.  Let  me  sav  in  answer 
to  that  ;hat  I  find  my.self  in  agreement.  But 
the  Constitution  gives  the  power  3f  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  the  Pres.dent.  He  can  go 
to  war.  as  we  have  done— we  have  been  in 
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137  different  military  engagements.  Only  five 
of  them  have  been  declared  wars.  Now,  this 
may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  de- 
clare war  is  one  thing.  The  fact  that  the 
President  Is  The  only  body  that  can  go  to  war 
!s  another  thing.  We  can't  go  to  war  as  a  Con- 
gress. We  can  declare  It.  Only  the  President 
can  engage  in  war.  And  as  I  say,  this  may  be 
wrong,  and  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  there 
Is  a  question  about  It  amongst  the  people  of 
our  country,  but  we  should  decide  It  by  a 
Constitutional  amendment,  not  by  trying  to 
pass  legislation  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate 
as  we  are  tryln.g  to  do  today. 

I  think  that  there  Is  great  ambiguity  be- 
tween the  St  itement  of  the  Constitution  on 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  to  raise  armies, 
to  pay  for  the  armies,  to  provide  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing,  and  that  Constitutional 
po'.vers  of  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief.  Tliere  is  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
that  says  that  he  even  has  to  consult  with 
us.  Tliis  Is  why  I  think  we  are  working  in  a 
very  dangerous  way. 

Senator  McGovern.  The  Constitution, 
thouc^h.  makes  It  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Congrcr^s  of  the  United  States  controls  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  military  purposes, 
and  It  can  describe  what  those  military  pur- 
poses should  be.  The  Constitution  requires 
that  the  Congress  at  least  every  two  years 
review  military  appropriations  to  see  whether 
the  purposes  for  whlcn  that  money  Is  being 
funded  meets  the  will  of  the  Congress.  There 
Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  that  gives  the 
President  a  iree  hand  to  commit  American 
forces  abroad  indefinitely.  By  precedent  he 
can  act  In  emergency  situations,  but  the 
Congress  has  some  responsibility,  and  I  don't 
think  we  need  any  Constitutional  amend- 
ment to  make  that  cle.ir.  Our  power  comes 
as 

Senator  Goldwater.  Just  one  point  there. 
I  agree  with  you.  When  you  are  talking  about 
the  Constitutional  powers  of  the  purse,  we  do 
have  that  power,  and  If  we  want  to  stop  the 
President  In  any  war,  all  we  have  to  do  Is 
deny  him  appropriations. 

Senator  McGovern.  That  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  Senator. 

Senator  Goldvv.'lter,  It  Is  not  that  way.  This 
is  not  the  exact  lan^ruage  of  the  Cooper- 
Chtirch  amendment.  If  we  want  to  do  that 
all  we  have  to  do  In  the  forthcoming  au- 
thorizutioa  bill  and  appropriations  bill  for 
armed  services  Is  say,  "We  are  sorry,  no 
money."  I  won't  argue  with  that. 

Senator  McGoverm.  That  Is  my  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Goldw.^ter.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
Constitution  that  prevents  the  President 
from  going  to  war  when  he  wants  to  or  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  says  the 
President  sh.\ll  confer  with  the  Congress.  I 
think  he  would  be  very  very  wise  to  do  that, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  a  Constitutional 
amendment  suggested  along  these  lines. 

I  .Announcements  ) 

Mr.  fiCALi.  Senator  Byrd,  as  part  of  the  great 
debate  on  Cambodia,  the  Senate  Is  sched- 
uled to  vote  tomorrow  on  your  latest  amend- 
ment, which  would  affirm  the  President's 
Constitutional  authority  to  protect  Ameri- 
can troops  wherever  they  are  deployed.  Does 
your  Amendment  give  the  President  the  right 
to  send  American  troops  back  into  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  to  clean  them  out  again 
without  advance  approval  of  the  Congress? 

Senator  Btrd.  John,  may  I  comment  on 
something  that  my  good  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  said,  first? 

In  response  to  my  colleague's  statement 
with  respect  to  a  victory  in  Cambodia,  I 
don't  think  the  President  has  ever  Intended 
to  go  into  Camt)odla  to  win  a  \ictory,  and 
I  don't  think  we  need  look  at  Cambodia  to 
determine  the  success  of  the  operation  there. 
I  think  if  we  do  that  we  would  find  that 
it  has  been  a  great  military,  tactical  suc- 
cess. I  think  that  what  we  have  to  do  to  de- 


termine the  success  of  the  operation  in  Cam- 
bodia Is  to  see  what  happens  In  South  Viet- 
nam, whether  or  not  we  have  enhanced  tiie 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  South 
■Vietnam,  whether  or  not  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  program  is  going  to  be  enhanced,  and 
so  on.  And  I  feel  If  we  look  here  we  will  find 
that  the  operation  in  Cambodia  will  have 
been  very  beneficial.  Furthermore,  I  don't 
think  that  the  President  committed  us  to  a 
new  war.  I  think  it  was  the  same  war,  with 
the  same  enemy.  I  think  we  merely  went  into 
a  dlS'erent  jxirt  of  the  war  zone  which  the 
men  had  established,  itself,  by  setting  up  an 
arsenal  into  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

Senator  McGovern.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  that  to  go  on  to  another  point,  could 
I  Just  say,  it  is  my  fear  that  at  least  half 
of  Cambodia  and  maybe  the  entire  country 
may  be  taken  over  by  the  Communists.  Now, 
I  think  that  Is  a  serious  matter. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  is. 

Senator  McGovern.  The  President  de- 
scribed the  move  into  Cambodia  as  the 
greatest  victory  of  the  war.  That  was  his 
phrase,  not  mine.  He  described  it  as  a  great 
military  victory.  I  don't  think  it  was.  I  think 
it  was  a  military  and  political  disaster  that 
is  going  to  complicate  shortening  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  already  committed  tens 
of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  that 
are  in  Cimbodla.  We  don't  know  whether 
they  are  coming  out,  we  don't  know  how 
many  American  resources  will  be  diverted 
trying  to  help  them.  We  know  thac  several 
hundred  young  American.5  died  in  Cambodia, 
that  our  casualties  are  at  the  highest  rate 
in  Southeast  Asia  that  they  have  been  in  the 
last  eleven  months.  I  don't  regard  that  as  a 
Sign  of  victory. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  that  is  the  Senator's 
Judtrment,  and  he  has  a  right  to  it.  But  I 
think  it  has  been  indicated  that  the  third 
and  fourth  corps  areas,  which  were  subject 
to  attacks  from  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries, 
have  experienced  a  diminishing  degree  of 
attacks  upon  those  areas  since  the  Cambo- 
dian incursion  began.  Now.  I  don't  think 
that  U  was  a  ml.-^take.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent acted  within  his  Constitutional  au- 
thority to  do  this.  I  think  he  had  a  duty  to 
protect  American  lives  in  South  Vietnam.  He 
indicated  that  this  Is  why  he  went  in.  1 
think  he  had  the  responsibility  to  fulfill  this 
duty.  I  think  he  did  the  right  thing,  and  he 
Indicated  that  he  was  going  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  by  July  1.  I  think 
he  is  going  to  do  this.  We  only  have  10,000 
m  now,  whereas  we  had  31,000  at  one  point. 
So  I  think  that  the  President  Is  going  to  show 
that  he  U  going  to  keep  his  promise,  and  I 
think  that  in  the  long  run  he  will  have  saved 
American  lives.  That  was  his  duty  to  do 
that,  and  that  is  what  he  hopes  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Could  we  get  to  your  amend- 
ment. Under  your  amendment,  would  Ameri- 
can troops  be  allowed  back  into  Cambodia  if 
the  President  decides  it  is  necessary  In  or- 
der to  protect  Vletnamization  or  annhing 
else? 

Senator  Byrd.  No,  not  to  protect  Vlet- 
namization or  "anything  else."  to  quote  you, 
John.  My  amendment,  the  thrust  of  this  goes 
to  paragraph  11  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  and  may  I  say  in  this  respect 
I  favor  paragraph  2,  3.  and  4  of  the  Cooper- 
Chvu-ch  language  because  I  think  they  are 
calculated  to  keep  tis  from  getting  involved 
in  a  new  war  and  from  making  a  new  com- 
mitment in  a  war  for  Cambodia  or  against 
Cambodia  or  to  prop  up  Cambodia.  I  am 
against  that,  and  therefore,  I  am  for  para- 
graphs 2.  3  and  4. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  mean  that  you 
would  disagree  with  Senator  Goldwater  about 
financing  the  operations  of  Thais  or  South 
VI  etnamese — — 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  did  not  say  finances. 
I  said  the  Thais  might  ofl'er  support  as  they 
have  given   ua  support  in  South   Vietnam. 


I  was  In  Bangkok  the  night  the  decision  was 
made  back  in  1965.  I  believe  it  was,  to  send 
a  battalion  of  Thai  troops,  and  it  was  done 
under  the  wishes  of  the  Thai  government. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  would  concede.  Sena- 
tor, that  most  of  the  military  operations  of 
the  Thai  government  as  well  as  the  South 
Vietnamese,  are  heavily  financed  by  the 
United  States,  and  this  would  apparently  be 
banned  by  Cooper-Church? 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  won't  admit  that,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure.  But  even  if  they  are, 
this  is  not  unusual,  for  the  United  States  to 
help  an  ally. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  understood  my  able  col- 
league from  Arizona  to  indicate  that  we 
might  give  air  support  to  the  Cambodian 
government.  I  am  against  giving  anything  to 
the  Cambodian  government.  Any  kind  of 
support.  Air  support,  troop  support,  r.ny  kind 
of  personnel  support  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Cambodian  government.  We  don't 
have  any  commitments  to  that  government, 
and  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  get  involved! 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  military  supplies? 

Senator  Byrd.  The  President  has  indicated 
that  Asians  should  take  on  the  burden  of 
fighting  for  Asia,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
doctrine,  which  was  promulgated  at  Guam, 
we  would  supply.  We  would  supply  equip- 
ment, small  arms,  et  cetera,  but  no  men. 

Senator  Javits.  The  real  thing  it  seems  to 
me.  Bob — and  please  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — is  that  we  are  really  skirting  around 
the  issue.  Whatever  the  President  was  think- 
ing about  when  he  made  his  speech,  whether 
he  had  half  an  idea  that  we  help  this  Cam- 
bodian government,  that  Is  over;  that  is  out 
It  almost  ruined  this  country.  Let  alone  what 
happened  over  there — there  is  some  argu- 
ment over  that  between  Senator  Goldwater 
and  Senator  McGovern. 

I  think  the  important  thing,  now,  is  that 
we  must  now  pursue  a  policy  of  petting  out. 
We  have  made  that  decision.  We  are  over 
that  bridge. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  agree  with  that. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  What  your  amendment 
now  seeks  to  do,  as  I  understand  it — and  I 
am  speaking  now  in  a  sense  as  a  Constitu- 
tional lawyer — Is  that  we  are  not  taking 
away  any  of  the  President's  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  protect  American  troops 
when  they  are  committed  to  hostilities,  law- 
fully in  accordance  with  the  procedures  and 
laws  of  the  nation.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
circumscribes  his  activity  tremendously. 
And  if  we  don't  like  what  he  is  doing,  as 
everybody  agrees,  we  can  cut  off  the  money. 

I  think  we  can  do  more  than  that,  and 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  says,  in  Article  I,  section 
8,  that  the  Congress  has  not  only  the  power 
to  declare  war,  but  "to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces,"  and  we  have  done  It.  We  did 
it  in  the  reformation  of  the  whole  Defense 
Department,  when  we  eliminated  the  sepa- 
rate chiefs  of  services  and  made  them  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  did 
it  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  in  1940.  when 
we  said  our  troops  who  were  drafted  couldn't 
go  to  certain  places  in  the  world.  We  can  do 
it  if  we  want  to.  The  only  answer,  Barry,  to 
what  you  said  a  while  ago  is,  sure,  if  is  true 
the  President  can  make  war,  but  we  can  stop 
it.  We  can  stop  him  by  money,  and  we  can 
stop  him  by  direct  order.  And  I  don't  think 
you  need  any  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion for  that. 

Senator  Goidwater.  If  he  would  yield  on 
that  point.  I  think  you  do.  Jack.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  words  you  Just  read  of  the 
Constitution  gives  us  the  right  In  the  Con- 
gress to  make  strategic  and  tactical  deter- 
minations. I  think  we  can  get  at  it  by  con- 
trolling the  purse,  but  only  that  way.  I 
don't  think  that  we  can  go  around  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  go  to  war  and  say  that  you 
can  do  this  or  you  can  do  that  and  you  can't 


do  this.  I  think,  frankly,  he  could  tell  us  to 
go  to  hell. 

( .Announcements. ) 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator  Byrd,  becau!;e  this  does 
appe.^r  to  be  a  critical  Issue  in  the  Cooper 
amendment,  and  the  question  of  how  It  will 
finally  emerge  in  the  Senate,  would  your 
amendment  which  will  be  voted  on  tomor- 
row permit  the  President  to  send  American 
forces  back  Into  Cambodia  to  clear  out  the 
sanctuaries,  again,  If  there  was  some  emer- 
gency, and  could  he  do  this  without  going 
back  to  Congress  for  further  approval? 

Senator  Byrd.  Only  if  he  deemed  it  to  be 
a  very  critical  emergency  and  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  lives  of  American  serv- 
icemen in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Byrd  amendment.  To  have  a 
clear  understanding,  if  I  might  hope  to  get 
a  clear  understanding  of  this  amendment, 
let  me  say  this:  Paragraph  1  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  language  says  that.  In  essence,  no 
funds  will  be  spent  to  retain  United  States 
forces  in  Cambodia  after  July  1,  and  the  key 
word  is  "retaining."  "for  retaining  the  United 
States  forces  in  Cambodia  after  July  1."  And 
as  the  two  authors  of  that  amendment  have 
explained  time  and  time  again  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  they  mean  for  that  word  to  be  the 
key  word.  That  it  is  meant  t-o  cut  off  funds 
If  any  forces  remain  In  Cambod:a  after 
July  1.  But  they  themselves  agree  tl:at  in  an 
emergency  situation,  where  the  lives  of  U.S. 
servicemen  are  in  danger,  where  there  might 
be  a  concentration  of  the  enemy  In  tl;e  sanc- 
tuaries, and  there  is  an  Impending  attack 
about  to  occur  upon  U.S.  servicemen  in 
South  Vietnam,  that  the  President  might 
not  have  time  to  come  back  to  the  Congress, 
and  in  this  event,  his  constitutional  autiior- 
Ity  and  power  as  Commander  in  Chief  would 
authori/-e  him  to  make  a  quick  strike  of 
short  duration  and  withdraw,  without  com- 
ing back  to  the  Congre.>?s. 

Mr.  Sc.\Li.  Tills  doesn't  restrict  him  one 
whit  more  than  previous  restrictions,  does  it? 
Senator  Javits.  I  think  you  are  rieht  about 
that,  and  I  think  Bob's  explanation  is  right, 
tiiat  it  doesn't  restrict  h;m.  that  he  can  go 
back.  It  does  restrict,  however,  the  size  of 
his  operation  if  he  does  go  back,  and  re- 
solve the  doubt  that  he  will  not  go  back  for 
two  purposes:  d)  to  aid  the  new  Cambo- 
dian government  In  some  kind  of  an  oper.t- 
tlon  to  ass:st  them,  and  (2)  to  assist  others 
who  might  be  assisting  them. 

If  Cooper-Church  passes,  with  Senator 
Byrd's  amendment,  that,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
what  is  accomplished  And  I  believe  that  is 
a  real  and  substantial  accomplishment,  be- 
cause right  now — ?nd  I  think  Senator  Gold- 
water  L«  very  right  about  this — all  these  ques- 
tions are  very  much  up  in  the  air.  That  1.? 
why  I  have  felt  it  nece.ssary  to  Introduce  a 
bill,  myself,  to  try  to  define  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  at  long  last,  historically.  But 
right  now  they  are  up  for  grabs.  We  can  put 
the  pressure  on  him  for  money  which  com^s 
after  the  fact.  We  can  write  a  bill  which  he 
may  not  choose  to  sign  unless  we  pass  it  over 
his  veto  to  specify  his  powers  according  to 
law  by  the  regulation  of  the  armed  forces, 
which  I  am  irving  to  do. 

Senator  Byrd  can  try  to  define  what  he 
means  to  say  that  he  is  Commander  in  Chief, 
but  we  are  In  that  armorphous  state  now 
where  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Execu- 
tive, has  tremendous  authority,  except  that 
the  Congress  can  hold  him  to  account  as  a 
matter  of  good  faith,  and  so  can  the  people. 
Mr.  Clark.  Senator  McGovern,  are  you  wil- 
ling to  grant  the  President  the  emergency 
authority  under  the  Byrd  amendment  to  go 
back  in  and  clean  out  the  sanctuaries  again 
without  Congressional  approval? 

Senator  McGovern.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Clark. 
I  will  probably  vote  against  Senator  Bvrd's 
amendment.  I  don't  think  the  amendment 
Is  necessary,  but  what  I  object  to  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  amendment  Is  that  it  seems  to 
Imply  that  our  principal  concern,  now,  is  to 


reinforce  the  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  and  I  think  the  great  need 
Is  to  reassert  the  power  of  the  Congrets. 
That  is  what  has  been  eroded.  That  is  what 
has  been  neglected.  It  is  probably  not  the 
President's  fault.  It  is  probably  the  fault  of 
the  Congress.  That  for  the  las"t  20  years  we 
have  permitted  military  decisions  to  be  made 
almost  exclusively  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Not  Just  this  President,  but 
by  Republican  and  Democrats  alike.  And 
what  I  am  Interested  In  is  not  language  that 
underscore  again  the  power  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Stat«s  in  committing  Ameri- 
can forces.  I  want  language  that  reasserts  the 
responsibility  and  the  power  of  the  Congress 
in  areas  of  war  and  peace.  I  don't  knew  how 
else  to  end  this  war.  I  regard  the  war  as  a 
disasierous  ini.siakc  I  think  most  Americans 
feel  that  way.  I  want  to  see  their  elected 
representatives  In  the  House  and  the  ben- 
ate  asserting  their  responsibility  and  their 
powers  to  try  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  I  were  Pres.dent  of 
the  United  States  I  would  welcome  that,  to 
share  these  decisions  of  war  and  peace  with 
the  Congress.  This  is  going  to  be  a  very  dif- 
nculi  series  of  decisions  Let's  siiare  it  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  of  all,  because  if  we  get  out 
of  Vietnam — and  v.'e  are  getting  out — things 
may  go  very  wrong  there,  and  you  may  have 
a  deep  resentment  in  this  country  and  a 
great  body  of  opinion  which  is  very  angry. 
And  unless  the  President  and  the  Congress 
have  shared  the  re.sponsibility,  we  may  be  in 
for  infinitely  more  trouble  than  we  have 
had  up  to  date. 
I  Announcements. ) 

Mr.  ScALi.  Gentlemen,  last  night,  as  most 
of  you  know.  Vice  President  Agnew  assailed 
half  a  dozen  Democrats  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  Vietnam  War,  including  Sen- 
ator McGovern,  who  he  said  Is  "am.ong  those 
who  apparently  have  developed  a  psycholog- 
ical addiction  to  American  defeat  because 
they  have  called  for  retreat  so  often." 

Senator  McGovern,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
about  that  In  Just  a  second,  but  first  I  would 
like  to  ask  Senator  Javits  if  he  shares  that 
view? 

Senator  Javits.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that 
Senator  McGovern  and  his  colleagues,  though 
I  am  not  a  co-sponsor  of  the  McGovern 
amendment,  and  though  I  shall  probably 
vote  for  it  in  due  course,  as  I  deeply  believe 
that  they  are  In  the  process  of  revising  it  the 
way  it  ought  to  be.  Change  is,  I  think,  ur- 
gently needed.  But  I  do  not  agree.  I  think 
the  assertion  of  the  power  of  the  Congress 
and  the  raising  of  that  question  by  Senatrrs 
McGovern,  Goodell,  Hatfield.  Hughes  and 
Cranston,  was  very  desirable,  and  I  think 
this  only  shows  that  the  Congress  can  and 
must  find  a  way  to  get  out  once  we  get  in. 
We  cannot  be  irrevocably  committed  to  this 
war.  And  it  raises  one  other  point  which  I 
think  is  critically  Important,  and  that  is  this 
Illusion  about  winning  and  losing,  or  this 
illusion  about  honor  or  about  defeat.  We  went 
into  Vietnam  to  help  a  small  nation  get  self- 
determination.  Ii  has  ."'clf-deter'ninaiirn. 
That  Is  what  everybody  argues  about.  They 
say  the  government  is  good,  bad,  indifferent, 
but  it  actually  had  an  election  and  this  is 
their  elected  government.  They  have  an  elect- 
ed assembly  functioning,  et  cetera.  Now,  do 
you  have  to  stay  In  forever  and  be  their 
guardian?  Is  there  anv  national  honor  or 
national  victory  or  defeat  in  that,  or  is  it 
only  a  disguised  way  to  destroy  yourself  in 
your  own  country,  which  Is  what  we  sire 
doing,  economically,  incidentally,  beyond 
anything  else,  and  to  paralyze  ourselves  from 
being  able  to  conduct  a  policy  of  vigor,  which 
will  bring  peace — we  are  in  terrible  trouble 
in  the  Middle  East  right  now — In  the  world. 
Mr.  ScALi.  Senator  McGovern,  since  you 
have  been  singled  out  by  the  Vice  President, 
what  do  you  have  to  say  In  reply? 


Senator  McGovern.  The  first  thing  I  have 
to  say  is  that  I  regard  the  Vice  President's 
conduct  ever  since  he  has  been  in  office  as  dis- 
graceful. I  think  he  has  done  more  to  divide 
and  weaken  tlie  country,  perhaps,  than  our 
enemies  in  Hanoi  liave  done.  He  is  under- 
cutting the  whole  possibility  for  a  unilied 
American  people.  He  is  a  divisive,  damaging 
Influence  on  the  people  of  this  country. 

Now  what  is  he  talking  about  on  being 
addicted  to  defeat?  Does  that  mean  he  thinks 
we  are  going  to  score  some  kind  of  victory 
in  Vietnam?  The  President  does  not  hold  to 
that  view.  He  is  not  talking  about  military 
victory.  He  is  talking  about  getting  out.  He 
is  talking  about  withdrawing  forces.  That  Is 
not  the  way  to  victory.  We  wouldn't  be  with- 
drawing if  we  didn't  know  we  had  made  a 
mistake  in  going,  and  I  suspect  90  percent  of 
the  Congress  wishes  we  weren't  involved  in 
Vietnam.  What  I  am  addicted  to  Is  peace  and 
to  ending  this  war 

The  President  talks  about  us  being  a  piti- 
ful glan:  Well,  we  are  pitiful  in  the  sense 
that  we  are  a  gigantic  country  with  one  foot 
in  a  trap,  and  that  trap  is'  the  Jungle  of 
Southeast  Asia.  We  rire  not  even  in  the  main 
arena  there.  We  are  tied  down  by  a  fourth- 
rate  power,  and  it  Is  weakening  tlils  country, 
and  tha»  Is  the  situation  I  want  to  end.  I 
am  not  advocating  defeat. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  someone  on  this  side 
who  would  like  to  say  a  kind  word  about  the 
Vice  President? 

Senator  Goldwates.  Yes,  I  will  defend  the 
Vice  President  In  this  case. 

I  really  think  that  not  intentionally  but 
inadvertently  men  like  Stnator  Fuibri^'ht 
and  others  have  been  doing  damage  to  our 
coimtry.  Now,  let's  look  beyond  South  Viet- 
nam. I  think  we  are  all  agreed  the  country 
doesn't  like  the  war,  we  don't  like  the  war, 
we  would  like  to  get  out  of  It. 

I  disagree  that  the  Congress  can  create 
peace.  We  can't.  We  have  no  power  to  do  It. 
The  President  can  do  that.  But  v.hat  about 
our  commltmonis  in  Europe''  Seventeen 
countries.  We  are  ccmmitted  to  go  to  war 
to  defend  if  tiiey  are  in  trouble.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  Senator  Fulbright  say  anything  about 
this,  although  I  have  tried  time  after  time 
on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  to  get  him  to 
set  some  time  when  the  American  people 
might  hear  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  how  far  tliat  committee  feels  we 
are  committed.  I  think  we  are  committed  to 
17  wars  If  they  care  to  call  us  to  those.  We 
have  40  or  41  other  treaties  around  this 
world,  and  these  are  the  things  that  bother 
me.  Not  South  Vietnam.  Getting  out  of 
there — I  think  we  are  going  to  be  out  of  there 
within  a  year  or  maybe  14  or  16  months, 
following  the  President's  program 

To  answer  Senator  Javits'  suggestion  about 
what  is  honor,  well  what  happens  to  the 
opinion  of  some  other  countries  who  might 
be  enemy  to  us.  or  enemy  to  one  of  our 
friends  when  they  say,  "Oh,  well,  the  United 
States  Is  not  going  to  commit  its  forces  to 
the  prctectlon  of  that  counTy.  It  is  obviou.s 
by  the  statements  made  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  by  others."  And  I  think  Vice  President 
Agnew  Is  doing  a  service — not  necessarily  to 
individuals,  but  I  think  he  is  doing  a  service 
In  calling  attenton  to  the  fact  that  we  in 
the  Senate  can  say  too  much.  We  can  say 
things  that  hurt  our  country. 

Senator    McGovern.    Do    you    think    Vice 
Presidents  can  say  too  much.  Senator? 
'  Senator  Goldwater.  Yes,  I  think  Vice  Presi- 
dents can  say  too  m.uch,  I  can  think  of  some 
that  have. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  I  think  that  this  kind  of 
a  broad  scale  calling  of  the  roll  as  it  were  as 
to    who    is    more    patriotic    than    somebody 

else 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  didn't  use  the  word 
"patriotic." 
Senator  Javfts.  No,  you  didn't  but  tti&t  U 
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the   inipllcailon   In  Vice  President  Agnew's 
speech. 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  don't  see  that  at  all. 
Senator  Javits.  Well,  I  do,  and  I  tlxlnk  that 
Is  the  way  to  suffocate  rather  than  develop 
di-scussloii.  which  IS  esseuti.i!  to  tlio  country 
and  the  hearts  of  people  like  Senator  McGov- 
ern.  Jixst  as  essential  as  Vice  President  Agnew. 
And  Iraiikly,  Barry  -  and  I  would  like  to  an- 
.s'.vf.T  your  ot'-^er  iwint — about  this  matter  of 
national  honor:  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me. 
What  is  your  quotient  as  to  how  many  lives 
have  to  be  lost  and  how  many  people  have 
to  be  dead  and  how  m'lch  treasure  has  to  be 
spent  and  luw  deeply  this  country  has  to  be 
tiiv.ded  to  prove  to  oiir  :illie>  in  Europe,  who 
haven't  lifted  a  finger  in  this  fiirht.  that  we 
will  defend  them?  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
proved  that  e\ery  year  for  t!ie  last  five  or  si.x 
years  since  we  have  been  In  there,  in  a  way 
which  no  other  nation  on  earth  would  dream 
of  d'jing.  I  -ion't  think  we  need  tj  prove  it 
any  more.  If  we  haven't  pro\ed  it  to  them 
now,  they  will  never  believe  us. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Well.  I  happen  to  be 
one  who  had  arguments  live  y>^ar^  ago  about 
getting  out  of  this  war  and  never  getting  into 
it.  and  had  pe.iple  listened  to  me  then,  I 
don't  think  we  would  be  in  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  we  would  have  maintained  the 
pL->sitlon  that  we  have  to  maintain  as  world 
leader.  Whether  you  or  I  liKe  it  or  not,  we 
are  either  going  to  be  the  world  leader  or  we 
are  not,  anrl  this  requires  strength.  You  asked 
the  qtiestion  about  how  many  lives.  I  say  not 
a  one;  but  we  have  committed  ourselves,  anct 
that  is  .5  miething  we  have  to  remember.  We 
are  in  war.  We  d.>n't  like  it.  Our  Job  Is  to  get 
out  of  that  war.  I  think  the  Pre^^ldent  is  do- 
ing it.  I  d  ;n't  think  we  need  ever  have  gone 
into  'ha''  war.  It  waa  mt  started  by  your 
p.  ri  .md  mine,  it  was  started  by  the  opposite 
party. 

Senator  Javits  One  of  the  most  Improvi- 
dent commitments  we  have  ever  made  in  the 
history  of  our  coun'ry. 

Senitor  Goi.dwatkr.  I  couldn't  agree  with 
yoti  more. 

Senitor  MrOovFRN'.  I  'hink  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  things  I  have  heard  is  people 
trying  to  figure  out  who  to  hlame  this  war 
on,  beca''se  i<-  means  all  of  us  are  ashamed  of 
It,  we  all  know  it  has  been  a  di.saster.  It  is 
robbing  the  economy  of  this  country  right 
now.  We  talk  about  tlie  young  American  life 
that  Is  lost  and  that,  of  course.  Is  the  prin- 
cipal cost.  But  I  don't  know  how  we  can  go 
on  month  after  month  with  this  w^artime  in- 
flation eating  up  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  .American  people,  preventing  people  from 
buym?  homes,  slowing  down  our  whole  econ- 
omv.  We  have  ral-ed  liitorest  r.  tes  in  an  effort 
to  deal  with  this  wartime  lnfla''.in  to  the 
point  where  it  is  almost  prohibitive  to  start 
a  busi.-.e.'is  or  buv  a  home.  Every  housewifp 
when  she  buys  those  groceries  pays  another 
25  percent,  becau.'^p  of  this  wartime  infla- 
tion. And  all  of  this  savs  nothing  about  the 
divisive  impact  of  the  war  on  our  whole  body 
politic. 

I  think  the  qtiestion  we  have  to  ask  now  Is 
not  so  much  whether  we  can  save  South  Viet- 
nam:  Can  we  save  our  own  country ' 

Senp.tor  Ootowate.t.  I  th  itk  we  are  com- 
mitted to  getting  out  of  this  war.  I  don't 
think  this  is  an-  U  nger  a  qti-i-svion.  But  I 
would  like  to  m.ike  (nie  commeiu  about  your 
statement  on  this  war'ime  inflation,  it  is, 
true  that  wrt's  '-.an  and  generally  do  prece-cle 
inflation,  but  our  inflatlcni.  today,  has  been 
cr.u.sed  by  an  unusu.Uiy  high  rt.'e  of  federal 
--.penc'.irii  Our  military  spending  is  going  to 
be  down  this  year  nine  percent.  It  is  the 
lowe-t  it  haj  ever  been  in  cumparLson  to  the 
gro.ss  na'lon  '.1  pri  duct.  Yet  ot'ner  spendiitg 
is  up  nearly  1,000  percent  as  we  go  across 
the  b-'ard 

Senator  Javits.  The  answer,  Barry.  Is  that 
the  other  spending  w,is  abs  .luiely  indls- 
pen:-ab!e  to  the  her.Uh  of  tlils  country. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say 
that.  Jack. 


Senator  Javits,  Well,  I  think  so. 
Senator  Goldwater,  Do  you  think  that  our 
high  cost  of  agriculture  programs  Is  needed 
to  keep  this  country  going? 

Senator  Javits.  No.  I  don't  want  to  say  100 
percent,  but  when  you  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  health,  education,  welfare,  hunger, 
I  think  added  expenditures  from  this  country 
wero  essential,  and  they  should  not  have  been 
jeopardized  by  this  $3b-bl!llon  that  we  have 
been  spending  for  the  Vietnam  war.  We  made 
them  anyhow,  and  we  weren't  ready  to  face 
the  reality  of  taxation  which  goes  with  war. 
or  of  cintrols  which  go  with  war.  That  was 
all  swept  under  the  rug  by  the  previous 
Administration  It  !s  true.  But  it  was.  And 
when  we  didn't  face  It,  we  have  now  reaped 
the  w-iirlwind. 
I  Arnouncernents.) 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator  McGovern,  If  the  Sen- 
ate ever  finishes  debating  the  Cooper-Church 
amenriment  it  will  eventually  get  on  to  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment.  Perhaps  we 
should  ask  you  at  this  point  to  explain  it 
more  fully  to  us.  Just  how  would  it  end  the 
war? 

S^-nator  McGovern.  Well,  of  course  it  is  a 
mtich  more  far-reaching  amendment  than 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  It  does 
basically  three  things.  It  wouid  end  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  Camodla  30  days  after 
pass:ige.  Now  that  is  now  a  moot  point.  That 
part  of  the  amendment  I  assume  we  don't 
hr.ve  to  debate. 

The  second  part  of  it  would  terminate 
American  military  operations.  Including 
American  military  advisors.  If  any.  In  Laos, 
by  tiie  end  of  this  year,  by  December  30. 

The  mast  important  part  of  this  amend- 
ment, though,  goes  to  the  central  war  In 
Vietnam.  As  Senator  Byrd  said  a  while  ago, 
thht  is  the  central  conflict.  And  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  say  that,  beginning 
the  first  oi  next  y3ar,  January  1st,  no  funds 
cm  be  spent  in  South  Vietnam  for  any  pur- 
p:,se  other  than  arranging  the  safe  and  sys- 
lemaiic  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  and  that 
that  process  should  be  completed  by  June  30 
of  1571,  Just  about  a  year  from  this  date. 

Now,  it  provides  that  funds  in  addition  to 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  can  be  used  to 
pay  any  costs  involved  In  arranging  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  or  to  provide  asylum  In 
friendly  countries  for  those  Vietnamese  who 
might  feel  endangered  by  our  withdrawal. 

Mr.  CLAaK.  Senator  Byrd,  you  are  probably 
the  cnly  member  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  who  will  not  vote  for  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment.  Would  you 
l:ke  to  offer  your  comments  on  It? 
Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 

First  of  all,  I  accord  to  Senator  McGovern 
every  degree  of  sincerity  and  good  faith.  I 
think  he  wants — he  thinks  he  is  doing  the 
right  thing.  He  wants  peace.  I  want  peace  Just 
as  much  as  he  does.  He  has  no  monopoly  on 
this  desire  for  peace.  I  respect  hlra  for  his 
efforts,  although  I  disagree  with  the  thrust 
of  his  efforts,  sometimes. 

N.,w,  I  do  not  support  this  amendment,  be- 
cause T  think,  first  of  all.  it  would  be  un- 
workable I  think  it  would  be  a  real  booby 
trap  for  American  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
Why  do  I  .'?ay  that? 

First  of  all.  It  sets  a  date  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  Ameiican  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 
I  want  to  see  those  forces  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  they  can  be  out  by  July  1  of  1971 . 
But  I  think  we  would  make  a  very  grave 
mistake  If  we  stated  the  timetable — I  think 
It  is  all  right  for  us  to  have  one,  but  for  its 
to  publicly  state  a  timetable,  I  think  that 
we  play  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  I  think 
we  undermine  the  efforts  of  our  people  at  the 
peac.:'  table  to  negotiate.  And  secondly,  I 
think  all  the  enemy  would  have  to  do  Is  just 
sit  and  wait  until  that  date  has  passed  and 
then  move  in. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  it  Is  unworkable?  In  the 
first  place,  your  amendment  would  say  that 
after  December  31st  of  this  year,  no  money 


could  be  spent,  no  money  could  be  spent  for 
any  purpose,  quote:  "any  purpo.se,"  involving 
military  coniiict. 

Well,  this  would  mean,  in  my  Judgment, 
that  our  troops,  who  wotild  ha\e  six  months' 
i^eyond  December  31  of  this  year  luider  your 
amendmeiit,  lo  stay  in  South  Vietnam.  v,"ould 
be  sitting  iliere  defenseless,  because  we 
couldn't  spent  one  dollar  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  military  conHict.  1  believe 
your  amendment  says. 

And  sectmdly,  your  amendment  provides 
that  after  December  31st  of  this  vear  we 
could  not  spend  atiy  funds  for  aenal  inter- 
diction of  movement  of  enemy  men  and  sup- 
plies  in  Laos,  because  it  says  "no  iur.ds  tor 
military  operations  by  United  Sra^ts  lorces 
in  or  over  Laos  "  Therefore,  we  couldn  t  inter- 
dict the  movement  of  enemy  manpower  and 
supplies. 

And  the  worst  feature  Is,  George,  in  my 
Judgment,  it  says  that  30  days  after^-.he  pass- 
age of  your  amendment  we  would  be  unable 
to  spend  any  money  whatsoever  for  military 
operations  by  United  States  forces  in  or  over 
Cambodia,  which  means  that  30  days  after 
t!ie  passage  of  your  amendment  we  could  not 
spend  one  dollar  for  the  aerial  interdiction 
of  the  movement  ol  enemy  manpower  and 
supplies  in  Cambodia  This  to  me  would 
render  our  troops  defenseless,  it  would  enable 
the  North  V'letnamese  and  Vief  Or  ng  to  move 
back  into  tlie  Cambodian  sanctuaries.  We 
would  virtually  be  saying,  "All  right  boys, 
come  on  back  in  within  30  dava  and  we  wont 
lay  ft  hand  cai  you." 

I  don't  think  the  .Senate  is  going  to  pa« 
this,  I  don't  think  it  is  practicaole  to  think 
that  the  Senate  or  the  House  will  enact  this 
into  law.  And  I  think  when  we  speak  of  it, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  clleague.  when 
we  refer  to  this  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war,  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  end  the  war,  and  nobodv  should 
know  this  better  than  the  senators  them- 
selves. Because  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  enacted  into  law,  and  in  liie  sec- 
ond place,  it  would  tie  dcwn  our  troops 
rather  than  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
be  withdrawn. 

Senator  McGovfr.n.  Part  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  is  an  accurate  description  nf  rhe 
amendment,  but  it  makes  perfectly  clear  that 
our  commanders  are  authorized  tinder  this 
amendment  to  take  what  steps  are  necessary 
to  arrange  the  safe  and  systematic  withdrawal 
of  our  forces.  This  is  spelled  out  verv  clearly. 
I  have  discu.ssed  the  language  with  some  of 
our  most  respected  military  men,  and  they 
say  that  there  is  no  problem  in  arranging  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces,  with  a 
minimum  danger  to  those  forces  within  the 
context  of  that  amendment.  Now,  you  can't 
carry  on  offensive  operations,  but  you  can 
carry  on  what  defen^^ive  methods  are  needed 
to  provide  a  cover  for  our  forces  during  the 
withdrawal.  And  I  think  the  other  side  wotild 
welcome  that  kind  of  a  staged  withdrawal. 

W'hat  wotild  be  the  interest  on  their  part  in 
intervening  with  it?  Because  the  amend- 
ment states  that  if  as  we  approach  the  end  of 
this  withdrawal  period  the  President  tinds 
that  in  order  to  stay  on  that  .schedule  otir 
troops  would  be  jeopardized,  he  can  come 
back  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  verification 
of  his  findings,  and  then  an  addiMonal  ex- 
tension can  be  given. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think,  George,  yot;  know 
how  diificult  it  would  be  for  the  President  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  and  get  that  addi- 
tlcnal  Mme  that  he  might  need. 

S?i.atcr  McGovern.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  difficult.  If  we  get  back  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  Presidents  used  to  confer  with 
th^  Congress  once  in  a  while — 

S?nTGr  Javits.  As  r.  p-actical  matter,  this 
amendment  Is  not  going  to  be  passed  In  this 
fom,  an'-how. 

Senator  Byrd.  Exactly.  Absolutely. 
Senator  Javits.  We  know  that.  But  it  is 
very  important  that  Congress  assert  its  right 
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to  tell  the  President:  'Look,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  had  it  In  Vietnam.  You  have  given 
us  a  very  uncertain  time  table.  Our  time  table 
is  the  first  of  July  1971.  Now,  what  can  vou 
do  about  It?" 

Now,  I  think  the  Administration  has  to  be 
forthcoming  on  that.  Senator  McGovern 
doesn't  have  to  concede  a  thing.  I  am  not 
the  author  of  it.  I  am  not  a  sponsor  of  it. 

If  the  President  came  to  the  Congress  and 
gave  them  reasonable  assurance  that  he  is 
getting  out  of  Vietnam  on  or  about  Julv  i, 
1971,   you   wouldn't  need    the   amendment, 
and  they    wouldn't   push    the    amendment. 
Everybody  knows  that.  But  somehow  or  other 
we  have  to  solve  this  Constitutional  dlleninia, 
Now  I  say— I  have  got  a  law  in  which  tries 
to  deal  With  it  in  terms  of  the  future.  Leave 
out  the  Vietnam  war.  Because  Nixon  found 
the  Vietnam  war.  He  savs  he  is  getting  out 
of  it. 
Senator  Byrd.  He  Inherited  it. 
Senator  Javits.  The  only  question  now  is 
one  of  time-table.  You  can  deal  with  my  law 
lor  permanent  policy,  or  any  variant  of  it, 
but  you  can  only  settle  this  way:  The  Con- 
gress somehow  must  find  a  wav  to  tell  the 
President,    "Look,    Mr.    President,    after    all 
these  years,   this   is   our   idea."   Unless    the 
Administration  is  forthcoming,  if  this  coun- 
try gets  sick  enough  of  this  war  they  may  tie 
this  around  his  neck.  It  might  not  be  very 
good,  but  he  leaves  them  no  alternative. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  would  hope  the  President 
would  have  a  time  table,  but  1  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  announce  it.  He  said  last  June 
I  believe  it  was  he  was  going  to  withdraw 
25000  men;  in  September,  35,000  men;  in 
December  50,000  men,  and  he  has  kept  his 
promises.  I  hope  he  has  a  time  table,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  announce 
it. 
(Announcements.) 

Mr,  ScALi.  Senator  McGovern,  what  do  you 
say  in  answer  to  Senator  Byrd's  view  that 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  announce  a  time 
table  for  withdrawal? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  Mr.  Scali.  I  think 
you  have  to  evaluate  that  against  the  alter- 
native, which  Is  the  President's  so-called 
Vietnamization  policy,  Vletnamizatlon,  as  I 
understand  It,  if  it  works,  will  have  another 
150,000  troops  out  of  Vietnam  a  vear  from 
now.  But  that  still  leaves  284,000  American 
troops  stuck  in  Vietnam  a  year  from  this  date. 
with  no  indication  of  when  they  are  coming 
out.  Now,  I  think  if  Vletnamizatlon  is  to 
work— and  what  I  understand  that  to  mean 
is  to  turn  the  war  over  to  the  Vietnamese— 
we  have  to  give  them  a  definite  notice  that  we 
are  coming  out  at  such  and  such  a  time.  I 
don't  think  that  government  in  Saigon  is  go- 
ing to  begin  taking  the  steps  either  to  win  the 
support  of  its  own  people  or  to  assume  the 
major  burden  for  directing  their  own  coun- 
try until  they  know  thev  can't  depend  on 
American  help  Indefinitely. 

The  President  is  saying  In  effect  now,  as 
I  underst.'tnd  it:  We  are  going  to  stav  for 
whatever  time  is  necessary  to  permit  the 
government  In  Saigon  to  assume  the  burden 
of  this  war. 

Well  I  think  as  long  as  we  give  them 
that  assurance  thev  are  going  to  let  us  carry 
the  burden  indefinitely. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  George,  let  me  concede 
tiiat  I  think  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
ns  to  do  something  more  than  we  have 
already  done,  to  indicate  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese that  we  are  deflnitelv  going  to  get 
out  of  there  at  some  point  In  time,  without 
arjicuncing  the  exact  date. 

I  should  think  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  Indicated  on  April  20 
that  he  expected  to  withdraw  150.000  men  by 
next  Spring,  that  now  In  the  light  of  the 
tactical  success  of  the  Cambodian  operation 
and  the  cleaning  out  of  those  sanctuaries 
that  he  might  be  able  to  accelerate  this 
movement  and  have  150.000  out  before  next 
spring  If  he  indicated  this,  it  seems  to  me 
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this  would  stimulate  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  put  forth  tne  greater  ehori  to  take  over 
the  burden. 

Senator  Goldwater.  May  I  point  out  some- 
thing? When  ne  removes  .mother  150.000 
combat  troops — and  this  is  what  he  is  aim- 
lug  at;  we  are  not  talking  about  support 
troops— in  effect  ail  we  will  have  left  in 
South  Vietnam  with  rules  will  be  those  peo- 
ple needed  to  guard  what  Uistallations  we 
will  have  left,  air  bases,  communications 
and  so  forth.  So  1  think  the  time  table  has 
been  set.  South  Vietnam  has  been  told  that 
they  are  not  going  to  hir.e  any  nii-re  ground 
support  Xroiu  our  ground  foicea.  N^w,  we 
haven't  said  that  about  air,  and  the  great 
bulii  of  the  250  to  280  thousand  who  will 
be  left  will  l)e  Air  force  air,  Army  air.  Navy 
air,  and  communications.  So  in  effect,  uti- 
les.- we  say;  No  more  air,  tlien  we  can't  say 
that  we  ha\e  a  tune  lable  Iaj  bring  the  air 
forces  home,  and  we  haven't  said  that. 

Senator  Javits.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
practical  suggestion.  You  don't  like  the  date. 
Senator  McGovern  feels  you  have  to  have  a 
date.  The  real  nubbin  of  the  thing  is  If  the 
President  sticks  to  the  Idea  that  we  are 
getting  out,  conditioned  on  Vietnamization 
by  the  Vietnamese  forces,  that  is  their  abil- 
ity to  take  over,  and  conditioned  by  the 
amount  of  pressure  or  lack  of  it  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  put  on  us,  he  is  giving 
both  Hanoi  and  Saigon  a  veto  over  any  time 
table.  If  the  President  will  strip  his  pollcv 
of  those  conditions,  the  United  States  is 
getting  out  on  a  time  table — I  have  com- 
municated that  time  table  to  the  most 
trusted  people  in  the  Congress — or  even  If 
he  hasnt,  just  that  there  are  no  conditions, 
that  we  are  getting  out  according  to  what 
we  need,  not  according  to  what  they  have, 
then  you  may  have  a  solution.  Otherwise, 
you  constantly  run  up  against  the  proposi- 
tion that  he  won't  do  It  because  his  own 
conditions  are  going  to  keep  him  from  doing 
it,  himself. 

Mr.  Scali,  What  do  you  think  of  that. 
Senator  Goldwater? 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  think  he  has  already 
done  it,  frankly.  I  think  he  has  put  the  vic- 
tory monksy,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  on  the 
backs  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  He  has  toid 
Them.  We  aie  p\<lling  out  cur  ground  lorces — 
we  have  already  pulled  the  ground  Marines 
out.  150,000  more  infantry  men  out  of  that 
war;  we  will  have  only  people  left  to  perform 
guard  duty.  Now,  whether  or  not  he  has 
some  plan  for  the  air  forces,  I  don't  know. 
He  has  never  talked  to  me  about  it.  I  don't 
think  he  has  talked  to  anybody  else  about  it. 
But  I  think  as  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  allowed  to  bring  supplies  In  through 
Laos  and  Cambodia  to  harass  the  South 
Vietnamese.  I  think  we  are  probably  golu^ 
lo  have  to  provide  tactical  and  strategic  air 
support.  They  just  don't  have  the  equipment 
nor  the  tram.ng  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sc.',Li.  For  how  long.  Senator? 
Senator   Goldwater.   Well,   that   is   up   to 
him.    I    don't    know,    I    wouldn't    want    to 
hazard  a  guess. 

Senator  Javits.  Barry,  you  will  never  know 
what  they  are  able  to  do  or  what  they  will  do, 
politically  'r  militarily,  unless  ycu  tell  them. 
We  are  getting  out,  ready  or  not. 

Sen.itor  Goldwater.  We  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  their  air  forces  can  and  can't 
do.  I  have  been  in  the  midde  of  that,  been 
over  there  to  see  It.  I  have  watched  them 
train.  There  are  some  things.  Jack,  they 
cannot  do.  They  cannot  handle  our  heavy 
tactical  aircraft. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator  Byrd.  we  are  about  out 
of  time.  Ara  you  convinced  everybody  here 
Is  certain  just  what  the  Senate  will  be  say- 
ing If  it  approves  your  amendment  as  ex- 
pected tomorrow? 

Senator  Byrd.  Mv  amendment  simplv  states 
clearly  that  the  President  has  the  Consti- 
tutional power  and  may  exercise  It  to  pro- 
tect   the    lives    of   American   servicemen   In 


South  Vietnam.  And  I  want  this  written 
into  the  law.  We  have  over  400.000  men  In 
South  Vietnam  tliere  now.  They  dldi.t  ask 
to  go  there.  Our  government  sent  them  there. 
It  has  a  duty  to  protect  them.  And  I  think 
that  Is  W'hat  my  amendment  does.  It  writes 
It  into  the  law  so  the  enemy  as  well  as  every- 
body else  gets  the  message  that  the  President 
IS  not  going  to  be  prohibited  or  precluded 
from  using  his  Constitutional  power  to  pro- 
tect our  me. I. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  I  cotint  the  vote  here 
as  three  to  one  for  your  amendment  tomor- 
row. Senator  Byrd. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  all  of 
you,  for  being  with  us  en  Issues  and  An- 
swers. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  sugge.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
HoLLLNGsi.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  UTSTIL  6  PM 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  have  until  6  p.m.  this  eve- 
ning to  file  their  reports,  and  that  any 
report  filed  today  during  or  after  the 
completion  of  business  may  be  filed  to- 
gether with  any  minority,  supplemental. 
or  individual  views,  if  desired,  and  tJiat 
they  be  printed  as  part  of  the  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.s:dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  E.Kecutive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pi-oceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Rol- 
lings >.  The  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  Donald  Brewer,  of  Colorado, 
to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominath^n  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  immediately  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
biisiness. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Pell>  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  on  Foreign  Currency  Agreements 

A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Manager. 
Export  Marketing  Servlre.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture .  tran.-.mittln£:.  pnr.--uant  to 
law,  a  report  of  atrreemeiits  slgn''d  for  for- 
el;?n  currencies  under  Public  Law  480  for 
May  and  June  1970  (with  accomp.inylng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  1969  annual  report  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (with  an 
accompaJij-lng  report);  to  the  Conuiiittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
Proposed    .Amend.ment   to   the    Concession 

Contract  Under  Which  the  S.  G  Loeffler 

Co.  Will  Be  .Authorized  To  Continue  To 

Operate  Golf  Courses 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  amenciuient  to  the  concession 
contract  ur.der  which  the  S.  G.  Loeffler  Co. 
will  be  authorized  to  continue  to  operate 
golf  courses  and  provide  related  facilities 
and  services  for  the  public  within  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  metropolitan  area  fcir  a  term 
of  1  year,  from  January  1,  1970,  through 
December  31,  1970,  when  executed  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  on  National  Visitor  Center  and 
Other  Facilities 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
tr.msmittlng,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  National  Visi- 
tor Center  and  all  other  visitor  facilities 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  tlie 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  17146.  An  act  supplemental  to  the 
act  of  February  9,  1821,  Incorporating  the 
Columbl.in  College,  now  known  as  the 
George  Washington  University,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  acts  amendatory 
or  supplemental  thereof;  and 

H.R.  18086.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
or  exchange  certain  real  property  owned  by 
the  District  in  Prince  William  County,  Va. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3215)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pell). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  reierred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  17146.  An  act  supplemental  to  the 
act  of  February  9,  1821,  Incorporating  the 
Columbian  College,  now  known  as  the 
George  Washington  University,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  acts  amendatory 
or  supplemental  thereof;  and 

H.R.  18086  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
or  exchange  certain  real  property  o\^^led  by 
the  District  In  Prince  William  County,  Va.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  Pell)  : 

A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
as  follows: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  47 
"Relative  to  the  allocation  of  federal  research 
and  development  funds  for  environmental 
protection 

"Wheroiis,  There  has  been  a  rapidly  in- 
crea.'^ing  use  and  application  of  technology 
in  the  development  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  Many  applications  of  technology 
have  been  made  without  sufficient  con.sider- 
ation  of  the  environmental  impact  of  these 
developments  and  eavironmenial  damage  has 
resulted:  and 

"Whereas,  A  renewed  effort  should  be  made 
to  ensure  that  technological  advances  are 
ULiUzed  to  protect  and  enh.mce  the  quality 
of  the  environment;  and 

"Whereas,  In  1969  United  States  industries 
spent  nineteen  billion  two  hundred  millioa 
dollars  (319,200.000.000)  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, one-half  of  which  came  from  the 
federal  government;  and 

"Whereas,  Of  the  total  federal  government 
Industrial  research  and  development  expend- 
itures, 83  percent  was  used  for  aerospace, 
communications,  and  electrical  machinery 
industries;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resoli^ed  by  the  Assernbli/  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  nece.^sary  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  Impact  of  technology  on  the 
environment  Is  considered  beiore  decisions 
are  made  to  expend  federal  research  and  de- 
velopment moneys;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  allocate  a 
greater  proportion  of  feder.il  rese.arch  and 
development  fimds  to  environmental  prob- 
lems. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  all  of  the 
following: 

"(a)  Broadening  our  understanding  cf  the 
impact  of  new  technologies  on  ecological  sys- 
tems and  environmental  quality. 

"(b)  Development  of  environmental  moni- 
toring systems  to  continuously  assess  en- 
vironmental conditions  and  trends. 

"(c)  Development  of  cost-benefit  systems 
which  give  adequate  consideration  to  all  en- 
vironmental quality  factors. 

"(di  Development  of  methods  and  proce- 
dures to  assist  In  the  preparation  of  envi- 
ronmental impact  reports  on  major  public 
and  private  projects;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  thl.'<  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President's  Science  Ad- 


visor, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows: 

"Relative  to  National  Raisin  Week 

"Whereas,  National  Raisin  Week  Is  the  na- 
tion's oldest  food  festival,  celebrating  its 
61st  observation  from  April  26th  through 
May  2nd  In  1970;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  ralsln  Industry, 
the  largest  In  the  world,  provides  one-half 
of  the  world's  supply  of  raisins;   and 

"Whereas,  The  great  San  Joaquin  Valley 
of  California,  and  more  particularly  Fresno 
County,  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  raisin  Indus- 
try; and 

"Whereas,  Since  raisins  are  a  wonderfully 
delicious  and  nutritious  food,  packed  with 
energy  and  the  health  giving  cmalnies  of 
ciipttired  sunshine.  It  Is  mo.Jt  fitting  that 
during  this  special  observance  week  their 
praise  be  sung  throughout  the  land,  that 
even  more  people  may  come  to  know  and 
enjoy  the  ralsln  and  take  pride  In  this 
unique  industry;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  o/ 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  proclaim 
the  week  of  April  26th  through  May  2nd, 
1970,  as  "National  Raisin  Week";  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly tran.smlt  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Department  of 
Ma«sachu.setts,  at  their  16th  annual  con- 
vention, petitioning  the  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  for  control  and  suppression  of 
subversion,  sabotage,  and  rioting  and  for 
rigid  control  of  and  the  severest  punishment 
of  illicit  drug  purveyors  and  for  the  penal 
restraint  of  drug  addicts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS. 1971— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
<S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1016) 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  research 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  91-1016)  thereon;  together  with  the 
individual  views  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  which 
by  previous  unanimous  consent,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
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By    Mr.    GOODELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

EnviN,  Mr.  M.^tiuas.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Cook,   Mr. 

Eagleton,     Mr.    Muskie,    and    Mr. 

Brooke) : 

S   4080.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  courts  of 

the  District  of  Columbia,  improve  the  D:strict 

of  Columbia   Ball  Agency,  authorize   a   Dls- 

trlct  of  Columbia   Public  Defender  Agency. 

allovi-  thP  District  of  Colum:3ia  to  participate 

m  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

S.  4081.  A  bill  to  revise  the  la.vs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  Juvenile  pro- 
ceedings, to  revise  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure, and  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
ml.'^sion  on  Revision  of  Criminal  lav.-s.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Bv  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  4082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emiliano  M. 
Mesina:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By   Mr.   YARBOROUGH    (for   h.mself. 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Eagleton. 
Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Javits,   Mr.   Schweiker.   Mr.   Smith 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  PROtrrY)  : 
S.  4083.  A  bill  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  demon- 
stration elementary  school   for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  YAP.BOKorGH  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  4084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Howard  A.  Weltner,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


8.  4083— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  MODEL  PRE- 
SCHOOL AND  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  intended  to 
modify  and  enlarge  the  authority  of  Gal- 
laudet College,  the  only  college  for  the 
deaf  in  the  world,  to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate the  Kendall  School,  on  the  Gallaudet 
campus,  as  a  demonstration  preschool 
and  elementary  school  for  the  deaf. 

The  interest  and  commitment  of  the 
Congress  in  the  Kendall  School  and  Gal- 
laudet College  dates  back  to  February 
16.  1857.  whpn  the  Congress  approved  an 
act  to  incorporate  the  Columbia  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind— re- 
named the  Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  1885.  In  succeeding  acts  and  in  its  an- 
nual appropriation.  Congress  has  con- 
tinued its  support  of  and  interest  in  the 
operations  of  Gallaudet  College  and  the 
Kendall  School. 

As  an  integral  part  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, the  Kendall  School  has  grown  with 
the  college  and  has  gained  prominence 
for  its  service  and  special  projects.  Many 
faculty  members  of  the  Kendall  School 
hold  academic  rank  on  the  college  faculty 
and  a  close  relationship  exists  between 
the  Kendall  School  and  the  college. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet 
College  requested  a  committee  of  na- 
tionally prominent  persons  to  study  the 
complete  role  and  function  of  Gallaudet 
College  and  all  it5  programs.  This  com- 
"iittee  has  rocommended  that  consultants 
oe  employed  to  assist  the  college  in  re- 


vising and  redeveloping  the  Kendall 
School  as  a  dcmonstraticn  center  for  the 
education  of  deaf  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary schoolchildren.  The  proposed  bill 
would  provide  the  legal  framework  which 
is  necessary  to  operate  the  Kendall 
School  in  this  fashion. 

In  its  continuing  efforts  to  serve  deaf 
children  from  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion, the  Kendall  School  must  become  a 
national  demonstration  preschool  and 
elementary  school  for  the  deaf.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  this  is  so: 

First.  The  evolution  of  the  Kendall 
School  into  a  demonstration  elementary 
school  represents  a  natural  progression 
in  its  developm.ent; 

Second.  Tlie  establishment  and  opera- 
lion  of  the  Model  Secondarj'  School  for 
the  Deaf— Public  Law  89-694— has  cre- 
ated a  new  perspective  on  the  education 
of  the  deaf:  and 

Third.  The  rubella  epidemic  of  1963-65 
and  the  predicted  epidemic  in  1972-73 
are  creating  a  need  for  a  more  appropri- 
ate learning  environment.  Professionals 
agree  that  im'ess  major  efiforts  are  di- 
rected to  the  elementary  level  many  deaf 
students  will  not  be  abl?  to  benefit  from 
federally  suppo.ted  progra.ms  such  as 
the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf— Public  Law  89-36— because  it 
is  too  late  to  bridge  the  educational  gap. 
Yocus  must  be  on  the  establishment  of 
a  demonstration  school  for  preschool 
and  elementary  ace  deaf  children. 

The  Kendall  School  is  an  established 
school  of  quality  with  a  competent  staff 
and  physical  facilities.  Therefore,  a  dem- 
onstration elementary  program  for  deaf 
children  can  be  established  with  mini- 
mum additional  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds. 

Tlie  full  resources  of  Gallaudet  College 
and  the  area  could  be  utilized  with  com- 
parative ease  in  developing  and  testing 
superior  elementary  programs.  Visiting 
educators  would  have  ready  access  to 
this  demonstration  center. 

The  current  program  at  the  Kendall 
School  is  ready  to  be  operated  as  a  dem- 
onstration preschool  and  elementary- 
school.  For  the  past  10  years,  the  Kendall 
School  has  acquired  a  great  amount  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  through  pilot 
projects,  funded  from  Federal  grants,  in 
several  critical  areas.  Some  of  thc-e 
projects  were  piloted  for  the  Model  Sec- 
ondar>'  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  data 
show  that  innovative  educational  ap- 
proaches are  of  significant  benefit  to  the 
elementary  student  as  well. 

The  Kendall  School  has  conducted  the 
following  pilot  pro.iects.  with  special  one- 
time project  grants: 

First.  Individualized  instructional  ap- 
!)roaches: 

First,  computer-assisted  instruction  in 
mathematics  and  English,  and  cecond. 
individual  study  units:  the.^e  are  highly 
promising  mediums  through  which  deaf 
children  can  learn  and  to  which  they  can 
relate; 

Second.  Media  and  materials  prcduc- 
tion  to  assist  teachers  with  the  creation 
and  production  of  innovative  classroom 
materials; 

Third.  Integration  of  deaf  students 
with  hearing  students  on  a  classroom  ex- 


change basis,  in  areas  where  the  children 
are  relatively  equivalent  in  background 
and  interest: 

Fourth.  Introduction  of  optimal  acous- 
tic classroom  conditions  in  order  to  assist 
deaf  children  in  makine;  consistent  utili- 
zation of  amphfication  equipment; 

Fifth.  Combined  academic-recreational 
summer  session  to  prevent  academic  rc- 
gres.sion  over  the  summer  months; 

Sixth.  Intensive  home  training  and  in- 
school  parent  education  for  families  with 
young  deaf  children;  and 

Seventh.  Social  work  and  counseling, 
providing  social  workers  with  an  orien- 
tation to  deafness  in  preparation  for 
consultation  with  classroom  teachers, 
home  visits,  parent  education,  and  coun- 
seling of  students. 

As  indicated  above,  over  the  past  dec- 
ade an  extensive  body  of  knowledge  has 
been  accumulated  for  new  approaches 
to  improve  the  education  of  voung  deaf 
children.  The  Kendall  School  for  the 
Deaf  must  obtain  the  resources  to  enable 
it  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  to  other 
schools.  Demonstration  of  the  success  of 
these  pro.grams  would  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  other  area  centers 
throughout  the  U:iited  States 

A  demonstration  elementarv'  school 
for  the  deaf  with  similar  re.'^ources  and 
programs  at  lower  a.se  levels,  will  aug- 
ment the  needed  continuity  for  the 
child's  optimal  educational  crrowth. 
Such  continuity  is  imperative  if  pro- 
grams in  the  education  of  the  deaf  are 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  tomor- 
row's deaf  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Case*.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  40831  to  modify  and  en- 
large the  authority  of  GaHaudet  College 
to  maintain  and  operate  the  Kendall 
School  as  a  demonstration  elementary 
school  for  the  deaf  to  sen  e  primarily  the 
National  Capital  region,  and  for  other 
purposes;  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
faie,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    4083 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  a.:semblrd.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  day  and  residential  fa- 
cilities for  elementary  education  for  persons 
who  are  deaf  In  order  to  prepare  them  for 
high  school  and  other  secondary  study,  and 
to  prortde  an  exemplary  educational  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  the  development  of  simi- 
lar excellent  programs  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  directors  of  Gallaudet  College  are 
authorized  to  maintain  and  o{>eraie  Kendall 
School  as  a  demonstration  elementary  school 
for  the  deaf,  to  serve  primarily  residents  of 
the  National  Capital  region. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  education  for  deaf  chil- 
dren from  the  age  of  onset  of  deafness  to  age 
fifteen,  inclusive,  but  not  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  or  Its  equivalent. 

(b)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction and  initial  equipment  of  new  build- 
ings, and  expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
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tion  of  existing  buildings  and  equlpnienc 
there'jf.  iiicludlag  .trchiiect's  services,  but  ex- 
clutl.iig  off-site  improvements. 

ALTHCRIZATION      OF     APPBOPEIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  ta)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  iiece.ssary  fur  the  est.ibilshment  and 
operatiou.  including  co.istraction  and  equip- 
ineri.  of  the  demonstration  elementary 
schocl  provided  for  in  section  1. 

lb)  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purpL;ses  fur  which  paid  and  in  accord- 
ance v.ith  tlie  applicable  provisions  of  th:s 
Act. 

Sec.  4,  In  the  design  and  construction  of 
any  facilities,  niaxireium  attention  shall  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  design 
works  of  ar^  and  innovative  auditory  and 
visual  devices  and  installations  appropriate 
for  educational  functions  of  such  facilities. 

REPEAL    OF    EXISTING    ST  ATTTES 

Sec.  5  The  following  statutes  or  parti  o: 
statutes  are  hereby  repealed; 

(ai  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  1.  1901. 
31  Stat.  844,  as  amended. 

(b)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1889, 
25  Stat.  D62,  as  amended, 

(c»  Act  of  November  7,  1966,  SO  Stat.  1399. 

(d)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  1.  1905. 
33  Stat.  901,  as  amended. 


ADDITIONAL  C0.5P0NS0RS  OF 
BILL 

S.    3723 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampslaue  u\Ir.  McIntyrei  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  con.=<ent  that  at  the  ne.xt  print- 
ing, the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Eacleton>,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  MuNnx),  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Allott>  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3723,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  orderly  trade  in  textile  arti- 
cles of  leather  footwear,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Case  >   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  3875 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  i  Mr.  Ailott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Tenne-ssee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <  Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr. 
DoLE>,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming 'Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Mansfield),  the  jimlor 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Tower)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  3875,  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
rail  transportation  of  freight  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  general  purpose 
boxcars  owned  by  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

5.   4002 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  tlie  next  printing, 


the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkm,^n),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  PERCY),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland*,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4002,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Information  and  Re- 
source  Center  for   the   Handicapped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 74— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  TO  AF- 
FECT THE  TREATMENT  OF  PRIS- 
ONERS IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent report  by  Congressmen  Anderson 
and  Hawkins  on  the  apparently  savage 
treatment  of  political  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam's  Con  Son  prison  is  most  dis- 
turbing. 

I  recognize  that  prison  conditions  in 
finotlier  country  are  not,  by  themselves, 
oui-  usual  concern — especially  since  our 
own  penal  system  is  itself  in  substantial 
need  of  reform. 

However,  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam must  concern  us.  Supposedly,  we 
have  been  fighting  tiicre  in  an  attempt  to 
insure  freedom  of  political  clioice  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  v.liatever  that 
choice  may  be. 

Yet,  tlie  Thieii-Ky  regime,  which  we 
have  been  supporting,  continues  to 
liound  and  jail  its  political  opponents, 
whether  Communists  or  non-Commu- 
nists. And  tlie  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  direct  economic  aid,  which  we 
have  been  furnishing  to  the  present  siov- 
ernment.  has  apparently  been  used  in 
part  to  keep  political  prisoners  in  long 
and  brutal  confinement. 

If  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  continues  to 
deal  with  domestic  political  opposition  in 
such  uply  terms,  the  prospects  for  a 
peaceful  re.soiulion  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  are  very  remote.  Indeed,  no  ne- 
gotiated .':ettlement  could  provide  any 
real  assurance  against  an  eventual 
bloodbath  between  warring  political  fac- 
tions in  South  Vietnam,  for  the  simple 
fact  that  repression  begets  violence  is  as 
true  in  Soutiieast  Asia  as  anywhere  else. 

Certainly,  no  amount  of  economic  or 
military  aid  to  the  Thieu-Ky  regime, 
without  its  own  clear  and  demonstrated 
commitment  to  political  and  economic 
reform,  can  make  it  any  more  worthy 
of  our  confidence  or  our  respect.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  greater  our  support-— 
whether  in  tiie  form  of  troops,  military 
hardware,  or  dollars — the  le,ss  Incentive 
South  Vietnamese  Government  officials 
have  to  -el  their  own  house  in  order. 

That  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  not  continue  to  allow  our 
commitment  to  be  measured  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  performance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves.  We  must 
not  allow  our  initiatives  for  peace  in 
Paris  to  be  prematurely  stunted  by  the 
wishes  of  the  prc.-:ent  S^uth  Vietnamese 
Government.  And  we  cannot,  in  good 
con.science.  let  the  pace  of  our  wicii- 
dravvals  from  Indochina  be  dictated  by 
anyone  but  ourselves. 


Mr.  President,  yesterday  Con,-re£smen 
William  Anderson  and  Augustus  Haw- 
kins submitted  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 677,  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  oi  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam  and  calls  upon 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
South  Vietnam,  and  North  Vietnam  t(3 
take  immediate  steps  to  provide  humane 
and  fair  treatment  of  all  prisoners.  I 
commend  the  efforts  of  these  two  Con- 
gressmen and  am  pleased  to  submit  this 
resolution  in  the  Senate  today  on  behalf 
of  my.self  and  Senators  Mansfield,  Sym- 
ington. Cook,  Eagleton.  Goo3ell.  Hart, 
HoLLiNGS,  Jackson,  Kennedy.  McGovern, 

MclNTYRf,  MONDALE.  RiBICOFF,  WILLIAMS 

of  New  Jersey,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 
I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  be  inter- 
ested in  cosponsoring  the  resolution  with 
me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Case).  The  concurrent  resolution  \\111  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  concurrent  re- 
solution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  74)  to  affect  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners in  Vietnam,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  74 

WiierciW  members  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  United  States  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  observed  and  reported 
cruel  and  inliumane  treatment  of  civilian 
political  prisoners  in  a  tiger  cage  area  at 
Con  Son  National  Prison  in  South  Vietnam 
and  widespread  malnutrition  and  disease 
throughout  that  prison;  and 

Whereas  similar  or  more  severe  conditions 
of  treatment  may  exist  at  other  sections  of 
Con  Son  National  Prison  and  at  other  na- 
tional prisons  administered  by  the  Go\ern- 
ment  of  Soutii  Vietnam:   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  through  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  become  Involved  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  National  Prison  System  through 
the  services  of  United  States  advisory  per- 
.sonnel  and  the  spending  of  several  millions 
of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  improve  that  sys- 
tem: and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  having  negligently 
failed  to  take  within  Its  sphere  of  observation 
and  attention  areas  such  as  the  tiger  cages 
w^here  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  of 
prisoners  exists;  and 

Whereas  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee of  the  lower  house  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Assembly  estimates  that  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  civilians  are  being  held  in 
prison  without  trLil;  and 

Wliereas  a  1068  administrative  decree  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  known 
a'3  An  Trl  permits  a  citizen  to  be  held  for 
two  years  without  trial  and  provides  for  re- 
newals of  periods  of  pretrail  confinement; 
and 

Whereas  such  system  of  Justice  Is  certain 
to  result  in  confinement  of  innocent  non- 
Communist  persons  and  to  otherwise  be 
counterproductive  of  achieving  self-deter- 
mination of  government  in  South  Vietnam 
and  pence  throughout  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  more  than  three  hundred  eighty- 
five  thou.sand  Americans  have  been  killed, 
maimed,  or  otherwise  wounded,  and  the 
United  States  h.as  devoted  a  vast  quantity 
of  its  material  resources  to  help  achieve  and 
sustain    seU-determlnatlon    of    government 
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in   South    Vietnam    and    peace    throughout 
Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  spent 
abundantly  of  its  resources  and  has  other- 
wise taken  all  requisite  steps  to  assure  with 
certainty  that  prisoners  of  war  camps  iii 
Scuth  Vietnam  are  models  of  the  conditions 
of  treatment  specified  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949  and  has  insisted  that  such 
camps  be  freely  open  to  independent  inter- 
nation  inspection;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  allie?  have  steadfastly  refused 
to  permit  impartial  inspections  of  prisoner  of 
war  facilities  In  which  American  prisoners 
of  war  are  held:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hotue  of  Reprf\^cjitatiir.< 
[the  Senate  concurring).  T.hat  the  Congres.^ 
(1)  condemns  the  cruel  and  inliumane  treat- 
ment and  conditions  of  confinement  of  large 
numbers  of  political  prisoners  held  in  South 
Vietnam;  (2)  urges  the  Government  of 
Sotith  Vietnam  immediately  to  (A)  cease 
cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners. 
(B)  take  all  steps  practical  to  adequately 
cope  with  widespread  maluutnTlon  and  dis- 
ease within  its  civilian  prisons.  (C)  re- 
examine and  reform  its  sy.it em  and  prac- 
tice of  justice.  (D)  brin;;  all  prisoners,  po- 
litical and  otherwise,  who  have  not  been 
tried  to  a  prompt  and  fair  trial,  and  (E)  re- 
lease the  innocent,  including  those  whose 
only  offenses  have  been  to  peaceably  speak 
out  against  the  current  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  and  in  behalf  of  peace  in 
Vietnam;  i3)  characterizes  the  civilian 
prison  a-ssistance  program  carried  out  in 
South  Vietnam  by  the  United  States  .Agency 
for  International  Development  as  (A)  inef- 
fectual, (B)  counterproductive  of  the  goals 
the  United  Slates  seeks  in  Soutiieast  Asia, 
and  iC)  m  need  of  immediate  invrstigation; 
(4)  urges  inspection  of  all  prisoner  of  war 
facilities,  humane  care,  attendance  to  die- 
tary and  health  care  needs,  free  exchange 
of  mail  and  packages  between  families  and 
prisoners,  and  the  prompt  exchange  of 
American  and  allied  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies  with  prison- 
ers of  war  held  in  Sotith  Vietnam  with  pri- 
ority of  release  given  to  sick  or  injured  pris- 
oners and  those  who  have  endured  long 
periods  of  ctinflnement. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  NO.  429— 
SUBMISSION  OF  A  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  BRUTALITY  AT 
THE  OHIO  STATE  PENITENTIARY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  from  time  to  time  word 
has  come  to  me  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
that  the  old  Ohio  penitentiary  located 
in  the  capital  city  of  my  State  has  been 
overcrowded  in  recent  years.  It  was  com- 
mon knowledge  that  in  the  treatment  of 
inmates,  or  prisoners,  in  our  peniten- 
tiary. Ohio  deserved  a  low  rating  com- 
pared with  many  other  States. 

Now  information  has  come  that  under 
Warden  Cardwell  and  Maury  Koblentz, 
who  was  appointed  head  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Corrections,  cruelty  and  bru- 
tality toward  penitentiary  inmates  have 
markedly  increased. 

Today  in  the  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,  written  and  published  by  Jack 
Anderson,  he  reports  in  detail,  shocking 
brutality  and  horror  recently  perpe- 
trated on  penitentiary  inmates. 

I  am  submitting  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Senate  investi- 
gating committee  to  make  an  on-the- 
spot  investigation  of  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary- and  its  present  operation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  to  me  that 


Maury  Koblentz,  head  of  the  Ohio  Board 
of  Corrections,  is  blamable  and  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  mistreatment  of 
inmates  of  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary. 
This  fellow  Koblentz,  when  a  reporter 
representing  Jack  Anderson  requested 
permission  to  talk  with  certain  inmates 
in  order  to  check  out  complaints  that 
they  also  had  been  tortured  and  treated 
with  great  brutality,  absolutely  refused 
this  requested  permission.  Also,  I  de- 
nounce Warden  Cardwell  for  permitting 
cruelty  to  penitentiary  inmates. 

This  fellow  Koblentz,  along  with 
Warden  Cardwell,  should — and  no  doubt 
will — be  summoned  to  appear  and  face 
the  large  number  of  witness  who  will 
testify  to  the  horrible  mistreatment  of 
different  inmates.  It  is  very  simple  for 
them  to  deny  brutality.  It  will  be  dilTer- 
enl  when  they  are  confronted  with  these 
witnesses  and  then  placed  on  oath, 
should  they  choose  to  deny  the  charges. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  disclosure 
of  a  ••  Devil's  Island"  prison  camp  at  Con 
Son.  60  miles  from  Saigon,  where  politi- 
cal opponents  of  the  brutal  Thieu-Ky 
regime,  including  two  young  girls,  have 
been  incarcerated  for  m.onths  in  "tiger 
cages  '  8  by  5  feet  in  size,  with  four  or 
more  prisoners,  is  shocking.  Those  "tiger 
capes"  were  of  stone,  dark,  damp,  and 
well  nigh  airle.«-.  When  prisoners  begged 
for  food  or  water,  lime  was  frequently 
thrown  at  them. 

While  this  story  rightfully  contmues 
to  make  angry  headlines  in  our  Nation's 
major  newspapers,  most  Americans  are 
unaware  that  similar  atrocities  occur 
daily  in  some  of  our  American  prison.?. 

In  his  column  this  morning.  Jack  An- 
derson has  documented  some  examples 
of  the  sickening  bestiality  that  has  be- 
come, part  and  parcel,  a  daily  routine  in 
the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary  at  Colum- 
bas,  Ohio,  our  State  capital. 

These  include  a  horrible  report  of 
chemical  mace  sprayed  into  the  rectum 
of  an  epileptic  black  prisoner,  Douglas 
Clark,  No.  121486.  by  seven  brutal  guards. 

Another  disclosure  describes  the  beat- 
ing of  Elbert  Hawkins,  No.  127536,  oy 
a  group  of  45  guards.  Prisoner  Hawkins 
had  his  head  spUt  open,  and  it  was  later 
necessary  to  take  him  to  the  Lima  State 
Hospital  for  the  Criminally  Insane, 
where  the  unfortunate  man  is  now  con- 
fined. 

In  yet  another  case,  it  was  charged 
tliat  a  prisoner,  Noah  Jackson,  was 
stripped  and  beaten  by  a  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  and  two  guards  while  his 
hands  were  handcuffed  behind  his  back. 
One  brutal  lieutenant  pulled  on  his  tes- 
ticles while  Jackson  screamed  in  pain 
from  all  this  beating. 

One  of  our  Nation's  most  pressing  and 
neglected  needs  is  for  genuine  and  ef- 
fective prison  reform.  We  should  not 
permit  the  gestapo-like  brutality  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round  of  Jack  Anderson,  which  I  have 
narrated,  to  continue,  and  we  should 
immediately  take  steps  to  rectify  the 
abuse  of  inmates  currently  confined  in 
the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary  or  in  any 
other  of  our  penal  institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Jack 
Anderson's  column  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July  14,   1970) 

The  Washington  Meeby-Go-Round:  United 

SiAiEs  Has  Prison  OtTRACEs  at  Home 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Outraged  congressmen  have  raised  an  al- 
mighty howl  about  prison  atrocities  in  South 
Vietnam.  Their  charges  have  been  printed  In 
angry  headlines  on  the  front  pages  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers  Tl-.e  State  Department  has 
sternly  ordered  the  US  Embassy  In  Saigon 
to  investigate  tlie  cliarges  and  report  its  find- 
ings to  Washington. 

Yet  the  same  congressmen,  who  are  so  in- 
dignant over  the  maltreatment  of  Vietcong 
prisoners,  have  been  strangely  silent  about 
the  abuse  of  American  convicts  at  home.  Only 
the  mildest  protest  hRs  keen  made  ever  the 
documented  charges  this  column  has  pub- 
lished about  atrocities  in  US.  prisons. 

Our  stories  have  given  tongue,  however, 
to  the  victims  who  have  deluged  us  with  let- 
ters, long-distance  calls  and  smuggled  doc- 
uments attesting  to  Gestapo-like  liorrors  In 
our  prisons  and  Jails.  They  are  suddenly 
bre.iking  a  hopeles.-^.  helpless  silence  like  some 
mute  giaiit  chained  in  ti^.e  darl:  whose  an- 
guished cries  no  longer  v:)!  be  quieted 

Admittedly,  the  stories  come  from  men 
convicted  of  crimes,  men  v. hose  leraclty, 
tl.ereforc,  can  be  challenged.  But  the  same 
sickening  details  have  come  from  too  many 
unrelated  sources  to  be  Ignored  Some  In- 
mates have  alsci  offered  to  s'.iow  the  scars  of 
tl'elr  mistreatment  at  a  public  hearing. 

Here  are  just  a  few  more  reports  from  our 
bulging  files: 

HORROR    STORIiS 

One  statement,  regarded  by  Senate  In- 
vestigators as  reliable,  tells  of  an  epileptic 
Negro,  Douglas  Clark.  Ohio  Penltej^ary  No. 
121486.  who  had  cheniical  Mace  "stayed  in 
his  rectum  by  seven  guards." 

Another  report  charges  tliat  Kelly  Chap- 
mr.n.  Ohio  Penitentiary  No.  122531,  a  con- 
victed rioter,  was  handcuffed  and  thrown 
downstairs.  "When  his  mother  complained 
to  Warden  ( Harold i  Cardwell,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  guards  with  shotguns  who 
tlireatened  to  kill  him  ,  .  ,  A  guard  punched 
him  ill  the  mouth  and  knocked  him  down. 
A  lieutenant  grabbed  him  by  the  throat  and 
began  choking  him  and  beating  him.  (Chap- 
man) was  returned  to  the  visiting  room  with 
Ills  head  smashed  and  blood  dribbling  from 
his  mouth." 

We  have  a  report  thru  El'oert  Hawkins, 
Ohio  Penltenti.'iry  No.  127536.  "received  a 
ni;issive  beating  from  a  group  of  guards  num- 
bering 45.  His  head  was  split  cpen."  He  was 
sent  later  to  a  state  Hospital  for  the  criminal- 
ly ins-ine 

One  of  the  guards  who  pnrtlclp.ited  in  the 
beating  reportedly  "went  home  afterwards 
covered  with  blood,  went  Into  the  bathroom 
and  vomited."  There  Is  actually  a  rule  that 
guards  with  bloodstained  uniforms  mtist  re- 
move them  for  cleaning  before  leaving  the 
prison. 

The  report  on  the  guard,  taken  from  an 
official  Senate  document,  st.ites:  "One  month 
last  year  he  had  to  leave  his  uniform  at  the 
gate  eight  times  for  dry  cleaning  because  he 
had  blood  on  it  from  beating  prisoners." 

A  prisoner  named  Noah  Jackson,  number 
unknown,  was  allegedly  "stripped,  handcuffed 
behind  his  back  and  beaten  by  a  captain,  two 
lieutenants  and  two  guards.  One  lieutenant 
pulled  on  his  tes-icles  while  Jackson 
screamed  with  pain." 

Ohio  Corrections  head  Maury  Koblentz  has 
refused  to  let  us  talk  to  prisoners,  thus  we 
cannot  personally  check  out  the  repiorts. 
Both  Kcblenz  and  Warden  Cardwell  categor- 
ically deny  brutality  at  Ohio  Penitentiary. 
The  warden,  asked  whether  there  were  beat- 
ings at  the  prison,  said:    "No.  Certainly  not. 
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I've  heard  some  of  these  stories  so  long  It's 
getting  rather  sickening." 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore «Mr.  Pell>.  The  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  429 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows; 

S.  Res.  429 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcwnunlttee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  34  (a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  .is  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  Rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  alleged  acts  of  brutality  committed  against 
prisoners  by  prison  personnel  at  prisons  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  investigation  author- 
ized by  this  resolution,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legialatlon  or  other  ac- 
tion as  It  deems  appropriate,  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 


SEElEF   OF  HOOD   RIVER   COUNTY, 
OREGON— AMENDjUENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  776  AND  777 

Mr.  ERVIN,  for  hiniself,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  GooDELL,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Eaclzton,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Brooke,  submitted 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  914)  for  the  relief 
of  Hood  County,  Oreg.,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

AMENDMENT  NO.  778 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  26)  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Canyonlands  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


GLEN  CANYON  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA  IN  THE  STATES  OF 
ARIZONA  AND  UTAH 

AMENDMENT  NO.  779 

Mr  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (.8.  27)  to  establish  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  780 

Mr.  S.\XBE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  there  exists  an 
inequity  in  our  present  social  security 
law  that  forthwith  needs  correcting.  Un- 
der the  current  act  a  surviving  divorced 
wife  may  only  collect  benefits  from  her 
husband's  wage  record  if  she  has  been 
married  to  the  individual  for  20  years 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  when  the 
divorce  became  effective.  Additionally, 
she  also  must  have  been  receiving  one- 
h«df  of  her  support  from  her  divorced 


husband  or  have  been  receiving  substan- 
tial contributions  from  such  an  individ- 
ual pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  or 
court  order.  Now  I  understand  that  H.R. 
17550  seeks  to  eliminate  these  support 
requirements  and  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
step  in  the  rirht  direction.  Yet,  whether 
or  not  coupled  with  a  support  require- 
ment, the  20-ypar  rule  still  imposes  too 
harsh  a  burden,  especially  where  bene- 
fits may  be  desperately  needed  by  the 
surviving  divorced  wife  in  order  to  live. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  20-year 
requirement  be  lowered  to  10.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  wise  to  retain  some  support 
requirement  if  the  time  requirement  is 
reduced  in  order  to  prevent  many  di- 
vorced wives  from  claiming  on  the  same 
accoimt  and  to  prevent  other  imwarrant- 
ed  incursions  into  the  social  i^ecurlty 
fund.  In  any  case,  if  some  restrictions  are 
required,  I  believe  it  would  be  preferable 
to  retain  support  requirements  and  re- 
duce the  time  requirement  rather  than 
the  reverse.  Such  a  policy  would  reduce 
the  arbitrary  time  limit  now  working 
hardships  on  so  many  of  our  elderly  cit- 
izens who  so  richly  deserve  a  better  break. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  oUbmit  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  17550  and  ask  unanimoas 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
I'Gm&rks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
HoLLiNGS'.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, appropriately  referred  and 
printed;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  780)  was  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No.  780 

On  page  48.  between  line  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

•■(d)  (II  Section  216(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '20 
years'  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  '10 
years'. 

"(2)  Section  202(b)  (H)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striki;ig  otit  '20 
years'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   10  years'. 

"(e)  Section  llUdi  of  H  R.  17550  shall  be 
struck  and  reinserted  in  lieu  thereof  as  sub- 
section (e)  under  section  111  of  H  R.  17550." 


EMERGENCY    LEGAL    SERVICES    TO 
DISASTER  VICTIMS— AMENDMENT 

AMIiNDMENT     NO.     781 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  S.  3619.  the  Omnibus 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Director  of  the  OflQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  assign  a  team  of 
lawyers  to  an  area  designated  by  the 
President  as  a  major  disaster  area  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  legal  counsel- 
ing and  representation  to  disaster  vic- 
tims on  matters  arising  out  of  or  re- 
lated to  such  a  disaster.  These  legal 
teams  would  be  trained  in  the  law  of  the 
jurisdiction  to  which  they  are  assigned 
and  would  work  closely  with  the  local  bar 
association  and  other  legal  assistance 
groups  that  are  working  in  the  area. 

A  problem  that  is  often  overlooked 
when  disaster  assistance  legislation  is 


under  consideration  is  the  need  for  legal 
assistance  to  the  victims  of  a  major  dis- 
aster. In  the  wake  of  a  major  disaster, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  legal  problems 
that  develop  which  require  immediate 
attention.  All  too  often  legal  help  from 
local  sources  is  not  available  to  meet  the 
immediate  needs  of  disaster  victims.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  peo- 
ple in  the  low-income  bracket.  These 
people  are  not  accustomed  to  seeking 
out  an  attorney  and,  therefore,  when 
they  are  confronted  with  a  serious  legal 
problem  they  do  not  know  where  to  turn 
for  help.  Very  few  communities  have  a 
legal  assistance  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  dis- 
aster victims.  Such  programs  must  de- 
pend on  volimteer  participation  by  local 
lawyers  and  bar  associations  and  all  too 
often  such  volunteer  programs  are  too 
slow  in  being  started  to  provided  the 
immediate  aid  disaster  victims  need.  My 
amendment  would  solve  this  problem 
by  providing  for  emergency  legal  teams, 
composed  of  lawyers  from  OEO,  which 
would  be  immediately  deployed  to  any 
area  declared  a  major  disaster  by  the 
President.  These  legal  teams  would  be 
trained  in  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  they  are  assigned  and  would 
set  up  legal  assistance  ofBces  in  the  dis- 
aster area  to  provide  the  victims  immedi- 
ate legal  aid. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  service  ha.s 
been  dramatized  by  the  events  that  oc- 
curred in  Lubbock,  Tex.,  after  the 
tragic  tornado  that  struck  that  city  in 
May  of  this  year.  One  of  the  most  seri- 
ously damaged  parts  of  the  city  of  Lub- 
bock was  the  Mexican  American  barrio. 
For  years  land  titles  in  this  part  of  Lub- 
bock have  been  clouded  because  in  many 
cases,  the  Mexican  Americans  who  have 
paid  on  their  homes  for  years  never 
have  received  a  deed  to  their  property. 
In  many  situations,  all  these  people  have 
as  evidence  of  the  money  they  had  paid 
is  an  instrument  referred  to  as  a  "con- 
tract of  sale."  Naturally,  these  people 
were  reluctant  to  move  out  of  their 
homes  into  temporary  housing  because 
they  fear  that  their  property  would  be 
taken  while  they  are  away. 

Another  problem  that  these  people  en- 
countered was  insurance  settlements. 
Many  of  these  people  are  not  proficient 
in  EngUsh  and  were  not  able  to  read 
their  home  insurance  policies.  In  other 
cases,  the  people  who  were  buying  these 
homes  had  paid  the  insurance  premiums 
for  years  only  to  find  that  the  policies 
were  issued  in  the  names  of  the  original 
landowners. 

Needless  to  say,  these  people,  many  of 
whom  had  never  talked  with  a  lawyer 
in  their  hves,  needed  legal  assistance. 
The  local  bar  association  of  Lubbock  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  legal  assistance 
and  40  local  lawyers  donated  their  time 
and  services  to  assist  these  unfortunate 
people.  During  a  2 -month  period  approx- 
imately 135  legal  assistance  cases  were 
processed.  The  bar  association  of  Lub- 
bock should  be  commended  for  their  fine 
efforts  in  this  time  of  disaster. 

However,  volunteer  help  in  major  dis- 
asters cannot  be  relied  on  exclusively  to 
solve  the  multitude  of  legal  problems  that 
arise.    Often    a    local    bar    association 
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simply  does  not  have  enough  members 
to  meet  the  demands  for  legal  aid.  In 
some  situations,  local  lawyers  may  have 
conflicts  of  interest  that  would  prevent 
them  from  representing  some  disaster 
victims.  In  other  cases,  sucli  as  in  Lub- 
bock, not  enough  of  the  local  lawyers 
speak  the  language  of  the  people  who 
need  their  help  to  really  be  of  much  aid. 
Above  all  else,  ver>'  few  volunteer  law- 
yers can  continue  to  devote  time  to  these 
cases  which  often  drag  on  for  months. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  lift  this  bur- 
den from  local  lawyers  who  have  many 
problems  of  their  own  in  times  of  major 
disaster  and  furnish  people  in  these  areas 
vith  the  legal  assistance  they  need. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3619,  I  offer  this 
amendment  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  bill  and  broaden  its  cov- 
erage. I  urge  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  to  incorporate  this  amend- 
ment into  S.  3619. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  I  am  submit- 
ting be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case  • .  Tlie  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS- 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    782 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Lfibor's  announced  plans  to  re- 
duce the  wages  of  participants  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  that  vital  program  and 
undercuts  our  efforts  in  the  war  against 
crime. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  Is  appro- 
priating hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  law-enforcement  assistance,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  do  not  cut  back  in  our 
efforts  to  eradicate  the  joblessness  and 
idleness  that  breed  crime. 

Yet  the  administration  has  decided  to 
embark  on  a  plan  that  will  slash  the 
wages  of  the  NYC  participants  so  severely 
that  it  will  certainly  drive  many  poor 
youngsters  out  of  the  program. 

Under  the  administration's  scheme, 
high  school  dropouts  participating  in  the 
out-of-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  in  Baltimore,  for  example,  will 
find  their  wages  sliced  to  less  than  90 
cents  an  hour  for  a  40-hour  week.  Cur- 
rently, these  same  NYC  participants  re- 
ceive S1.45  an  hour  for  a  32-hour  work- 
week. Tlie  administration's  plan  will  go 
into  eilect  July  20. 

Despite  the  protests  of  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  directors  across  the  country 
and  against  the  express  desires  of  the 
Nations  big  city  mayors,  the  admin- 
istration  has   persisted   with   its   plans. 

A  month  ago,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  passed  a  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesandro, 
of  Baltimore,  requesting  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  halt  its  plans  to  tamper  with 
the  NYC  program. 

The  NYC  directors  in  Baltimore  and 
across  the  Nation  are  concerned  that 
the  administration's  new  ill-conceived 
wage  scheme  will  drive  out  of  the  pro- 


gram the  youngsters  who  need  it  the 
most. 

Their  concerns  are  not  idle  fears. 
Since  the  changes  were  annotmced  in 
Baltimore,  the  number  of  applicants  for 
NYC  out-of-school  slots  has  shrunk 
from  20  a  day  to  five  a  day.  Enrollee  ab- 
senteeism on  the  job  has  increased  50 
percent.  It  is  clear  that  the  enrollees  do 
not  see  much  incentive  to  work  for  sub- 
stantially less  than  our  minimum  wages. 

The  consequences  of  having  NYC  par- 
ticipants in  cities  across  the  country 
leaving  the  program  discouraged  and 
embittered  are  grave.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  the  consequences  of  turning  600  hos- 
tile youngsters  out  on  to  the  streets  of 
Baltimore  in  just  6  days. 

More  than  16,000  yoimgsters  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21— the  ages  of  NYC 
participants — were  arrested  for  crimes  in 
Baltimore  during  1969.  These  crimes  in- 
cluded murder,  robbery,  rape,  burglarj', 
and  other  serious  offenses.  Police  oflQ- 
cials  have  indicated  that  a  major  cause 
of  these  youngsters  turning  to  crime  is 
idleness — the  fact  that  these  yoimgsters 
have  nothing  to  do. 

Tampering  with  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  can  only  contribute  to  their 
idleness  and  crime.  Half  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  Baltimore  program  had 
criminal  records  before  they  enrolled.  Re- 
turning them  to  the  street  more  embit- 
tered would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
war  against  crime. 

The  administration  is  apparently  un- 
concerned about  that  consequence  of  its 
action.  Recently,  a  Labor  Department 
ofBcial  was  quoted  in  an  article  by  Naomi 
S.  Rovner  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  as  say- 
ing: 

If  the  lower  take-home  pay  drives  a  youth 
out  of  the  program,  I  say  to  hell  with  him. 
Maybe  that  shocks  you,  but  It  Is  a  matter  of 
motivation  and  if  one  doesn't  want  to  go  back 
to  school,  then  another  one  will  take  his 
place. 

I  believe  that  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  top  Labor  Department  official  reveals 
again  how  far  out  of  touch  this  admini- 
stration is  with  the  happenings  on  the 
streets  of  our  great  cities.  It  is  one  thing 
to  sit  behind  a  desk  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  building  in  Washington  and  say 
"to  hell"  with  a  youngster  who  refuses  to 
participate  in  a  program  paying  scarcely 
half  the  minimum  wage.  But  it  is  another 
to  have  to  deal  with  that  same  youngster 
on  the  street  after  he  has  become  even 
more  embittered  at  being  driven  away 
from  the  NYC  program  because  it  does 
not  pay  enough  money  for  him  to  live  on. 

The  administration  promises  that  it 
will  offset  the  wage  reduction  by  provid- 
ing improved  supportive  services — such 
as  vocational  education  classes — for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  participants. 
While  I  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  im- 
prove supportive  services,  I  believe  it 
should  not  be  done  in  a  manner  that 
torpedoes  the  program's  effectiveness  by 
discouraging  needy  youngsters  from 
joining.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  thrust  of 
the  program  should  be  changed  from 
that  of  a  work  and  on-the-job  training 
program. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  submitting  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 
GooDELL  an  amendment  to  S.  3867,  the 


Employment  and  Training  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1970,  to  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  from  paying  NYC  out-of- 
school  enrollees  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  for  the  time  Uiey  spend  on  the  job. 
In  addition,  my  amendment  will  protect 
the  current  thrust  of  the  program  by 
providing  that  80  percent  of  the  en- 
rollees' time  will  be  spent  working  or  in 
on-the-job  training. 

That  vital  legislation  is  now  in  markup 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty.  I  plan  to 
cari-j'  this  amendment  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  ask  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Nelson  )  to  consider  it  before  the  bill  .s 
reported  to  the  floor. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Tlie  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, appropriately  refened,  and 
printed;  and,  without  obiection,  the 
amendment  wUl  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  'No.  782  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Vv*elfare  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  782 
On  page  65,  on  line  11.  Insert  a  semicolon 
before  the  word  "and",  and  on  line  13,  after 
the  period,  insert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit  the 
number  of  hours  which  panicipant£  may 
spend  in  work  and  on-the-job  training  to 
less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  spent  in  the  program,  and 
allowances  for  such  work  and  on-the-job 
training  shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  specified  in  section  6  of  the  Pair  La- 
bor SUindards  Act  of  1938". 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nomination  has  been  referred  to  and 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary:  Charles  W.  Koval,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
western  district  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Anthony  J.  Fuika, 
term  expired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj',  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  July  21,  1970.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  OMNIBUS 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control-Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
will  continue  its  hearings  on  an  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harbor  bill,  which  were 
initiated  in  April  of  this  year. 

The  additional  hearings  will  be  held 
on  July  28,  29,  and  30.  and  September 
15,  16,  and  17.  On  these  dates,  the  sub- 
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comniiltce  will  receive  tesiimony  on  river 
and  liarbor.  flood  control,  and  otlier  wa- 
ter resources  proposed  projects,  that 
have  been  investigated  and  recommend- 
ed by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army. 
The  subcommittee  will  also  con.sider  oth- 
er related  river  and  harbor  and  flood 
control  matters. 

The  hearing.s  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
ro.?ni  4200.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Persons  desiring  to  testify  on  pending 
river  and  harbor  matters  are  requested 
to  contact  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Van  Vladricken, 
professional  staff  member.  Committee  on 
Pubhc  Works,  Washington,  D.C..  tele- 
phone No.  225-6176. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  14,  1970,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  iS.  3215)  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11    A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busine.ss  today  it 
stand  in  adiournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

'Sub.-equently.  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  tm- 
til  10  a.m.  tomorrow.* 


ORDER  FOR   RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

T!ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for   the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BIPARTISAN    GROUP    IS    EVIDENCE 
THAT  REAL  LEADERSHIP  EXISTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
was  intrigued  by  an  article  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  by  David  S. 
Broder,  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  im- 
partial commentators  I  know.  The  title 
of  the  article  is  "Bipartisan  Group  Is 
Evidence  That  Real  Leadership  Exists." 

The  article  refers  to  a  group  in  the 
House.  The  names  of  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  are  mentioned. 
by  the  way,  but  the  names  referred  to  in 
the  commentary  are  Repre.sentatives 
Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr.,  Sam  M.  Gibbons. 
and    F.    Bradford    Morse,    respectively 


from  the  States  of  New  York,  Florida, 
and  Massacliusptts. 

They  are  carrying  on  an  activity  which 
indicates  that  there  is  leadership  in  the 
Congress,  and  especially  in  the  House, 
which  should  be  given  consideration — 
may  I  say  leadersliip  outside  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  as  well,  because  this 
is  a  bipartisan  group. 

What  this  group  does,  luider  the  lead- 
ership of  these  three  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  is  to  meet  together 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  various 
mailers  of  interest,  and  try  to  establish 
an  initiative  and  a  program  which 
should  be  considered  by  Congress  as  a 
whole.  The  group  itself  is  taking  up  the 
slack  in  a  period,  to  use  Mr.  Broder's 
words,  of  "apathy,  divisiveness.  buck- 
passing,  and  leadership  failures." 

He  says  further: 

What  these  men  are  doing  ts  big  news— 
and  good  news. 

Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  asking 
that  this  column  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord is  because  I  have  felt,  for  all  too 
many  years,  that  too  much  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  Senate  and  not 
enough  attention  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  think  too  much  publicity 
has  been  accorded  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  not  enough  publicity  to  the 
Members  of  the  House 

There  arc  individuals  over  there  who 
are  just  as  smart,  just  as  intelligent,  just 
as  forward  lookinq,  and  jast  as  states- 
manlike as  we  are.  and  I  daresay  a  good 
many  of  them  who  are  better  in  these 
departments.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  seems  to  be  the  fulcrum  for  pub- 
licity when  we  have  so  many  capable 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  should  be  given  their  just  due. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord this  commentary  entitled  "Bipart- 
isan Group  Is  Evidence  thet  Real  lead- 
ership Exists,"  written  by  David  S. 
Broder  and  published  in  today  s  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  I  hope  that  from  now  on  the 
House  will  be  given  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, and  that  recognition  will  be  ac- 
corded to  it's  many  Members  who  are 
outstanding  in  every  respect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

BIr'.^RTls.^^'  Gro'p  Is  Evidence  Th.^t 

Real  Leadership  Exists 

(By  David  S.  Broder i 

Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr.,  Sam  M.  Gibbons 
and  F.  Bradford  Morse  are  not,  a.s  the  say- 
ings goes,  household  names.  They  are  among 
the  many  "faceless  men"  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  known  to  their  constituents 
their  coUeagiies  In  Congress  and  a  few  dozen 
Capitol  Hill  reporters — and  to  virtually  no 
one  eUe. 

But  Conable.  Gibbons  and  Morse  were  the 
central  figures  at  two  occasions  last  week 
that  were  certainly  the  most  hopeful  and  per- 
haps, the  most  signiflcant  on  the  Washington 
scene. 

Con.ible.  an  upstate  New  York  Republican, 
and  Gibbons,  a  Florida  Democrat,  were  the 
main  spokesmen  at  the  press  conference  in- 
troducing the  p.^ckage  of  congre.ssional  re- 
form proposals  backed  by  a  bipartisan  bloc 
of  58  representatives.  Morse,  a  Republican 
from  Lowell,  Mas.s.,  chaired  the  Capitol  Hill 
luncheon  for  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral V  Thant.  sponsored  by  the  98-member. 


bipartisan  group  called  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law  (MCPLt . 

Press  conferences  and  celcbr.'v  luncheons 
are.  of  course,  a  dime  a  dozen  on  Capitol 
Hill.  And  a  cynic  could  easily  argue  that 
neither  the  congressional  group  nor  MCPL 
has  much  in  the  way  of  concrete  ucccmpllsh- 
inents  so  far. 

The  Conable-Gibbons  rules  reform  group 
is  brand  new  and  its  first  test  will  come  when 
it  tries  to  strengthen  the  congrei'Slonal  re- 
organization bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  week.  While  the  omens  of  success  are 
present,  tiiere  is  no  guajanfee  that  the  stand- 
patters will  not  succeed  again,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  in  defeating  or  delaying  the  re- 
foiin  effort. 

As  for  Morse's  MCPL.  it  has  been  func- 
tioning so  quietly  for  its  almost  four  years 
of  e.Kisteuce  that  even  close  observers  of 
Congress  were  unaware  of  It  until  last  week, 
when  It  drew  attention  by  playing  host  to 
U  Thant. 

Financed  mainly  by  outside  conTlbutions. 
its  five-man  professional  staff  and  nine  work- 
ing c.immit'ees  have  helped  research  and 
coordinate  efforts  by  many  individual  sena- 
tors and  representatives  to  shorten  the  war 
and  reduce  the  m'lifary  budget.  While  it  has 
certainly  helped  Improve  botl;  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  congressional  debate  in  these 
ne!d.s,  it  is  sr.ill  far  from  achieving  the  re- 
direction of  foreign  and  military  policies  it 
seeks. 

Btit  specit'c  accomplishmen;?  aside,  the 
emergence  of  these  efforts  within  the  Con- 
gress is  of  significance  t.i  those  who  are  in- 
cMned  to  depalr  of  the  system'.?  capacity  to 
respond   to   the   many   crises   of   our   tunes. 

They  offer  evidence  that  real  leadership 
is  available  in  both  parties,  despite  the 
faltering  performance  of  so  many  national 
figure;s.  Conable.  Gibbons  and  Morse  are  all 
in  their  late  40.-,,  with  lew  than  a  decade  of 
congressional  service  bc-hind  them.  Many 
of  their  colleagues  In  these  organizations  are 
even  younger  in  years  and  seniority. 

Like  many  others,  they  have  chafed  at  the 
reluctance  of  the  congressional  elders  to 
make  needed  internal  reforms  or  to  raise  for 
serious  debate  the  vital  Issues  of  peace,  war 
and  national  priorities. 

But  unlike  so  many  of  the  other  critics 
of  the  system,  they  have  organized  to  produce 
change  on  their  own  Initiative.  Instead  of 
satisfying  themselves  with  complaints.  Also, 
when  so  many  national  figures  seem  addicted 
to  demagoguery  that  divides  an  already-di- 
vided nation,  these  men  are  working  effec- 
tively to  find  areas  oi  agreement  among  di- 
verse political  factions. 

Both  efforts  are  genuinely  bipartisan— and 
not  in  the  bland,  negative  sense  too  often 
found  in  Congress  of  avoiding  real  public 
Issues  in  favor  of  comfortable  private  ac- 
commodations. 

The  Conable-Giblxjns  congre.ssional  re- 
form group  Includes  everything  from  far- 
left  Democrats  to  far-right  Republicans, 
with  a  healthy  smattering  of  Southern  con- 
servatives as  well. 

Morse's  MCPL  Is  not  only  bipartisan  but 
bicameral,  including  28  senators  as  well  as 
70  representatives. 

In  a  period  of  apathy,  divisiveness,  buck- 
passing  and  leadership  failures,  what  these 
men  are  doing  is  big  news — and  good  news. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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IRS  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  profound  constitutional  and  ethical 
questions  raised  by  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  Commissioner  of  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Service  on  the  subject  of 
disallowing  the  exemption  from  taxation 
oi  donations  made  to  certain  private 
biiiiools.  It  is  my  int<'-ution  to  deal  with 
this  subject  in  greater  detail  at  a  later 
date.  In  the  meantime,  one  a'^pect  of  this 
matter  has  been  touched  upon  in  a  highly 
perspective  and  perj,uasive  column  by  the 
eminent  national  columnist.  David  Law- 
rence, in  his  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  July  13,  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.'-ent 
that  tlie  news  release  on  this  subject  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  July  10, 
1970  be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
rith  the  column  by  David  Lawrence  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IR5  Announces  Position  on  Private  Schools 

Washington.  D.C. — The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  announced  today  that  it  has  been 
concluded  it  can  no  longer  legally  Justify 
allov.in';  tax-e.';empt  status  to  private  schools 
which  practice  racial  discrimination  nor  can 
It  treat  gifts  to  such  schools  as  charitable  de- 
ductions for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  proceea 
without  delay  tc  make  favorable  rulings  of 
exemption  immediately  available  to  private 
schools  announcing  racially  nondiscrimina- 
tory admissions  policies  and  to  deny  the  ben- 
efit of  tax-exempt  status  and  deductibility 
of  contributions  to  racially  discriminatory 
private  schools. 

The  Service  said  that  favorable  rulings  giv- 
er to  private  schools  In  the  past  will  remain 
outstanding  where  the  school  Is  able  to  show 
that  IS  has  racially  nondiscriminatory  admis- 
s.ons  policies. 

All  private  schools  w-ith  favorable  rulings 
outstanding  will  receive  a  written  Inquiry 
fran  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue and  !t  is  anticipated  that  In  most  in- 
cnnrp.^  evidence  of  a  nondiscriminatory  pol- 
i'-y  c?.-n  be  supplied  by  reference  to  published 
statements  of  policy  or  to  the  racial  constit- 
uency of  the  student  body. 

W'here  a  school  falls  to  establish  that  it 
has  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  admissions 
policy,  an  outstanding  ruling  of  exemption 
will  be  withdrawn.  However,  a  school  seeking 
to  clarify  or  change  Its  policies  and  practices 
will  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do 
so  m  order  to  retain  Its  ruling  of  fec'eral  tax 
exemption.  In  any  event,  full  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  and  be  heard  will  be  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  usual  revenue  pro- 
cedures and  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
will  be  available.  Similar  principles  will  be 
followed  in  acting  upon  reque.=ts  made  by 
new  schools  for  rulings. 

[Prom  the  Wa&hington  Star,  July  13.  1970] 

Politics  and  the  Priv.\te  Schools 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Government  by  law  and  the  Constitution 
or  government  by  political  expediency— 
that's  the  choice  which  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration faced,  and  It  took  the  latter  course 
when  it  ordered  white  private  schools  to 
open  their  doors  to  all.  regardless  of  race,  or 
lo.^e  their  tix  exemptions. 

The  hypocrisy  of  this  action  was  revealed 
when  it  was  announced  that  private  .schools 
which  admit  persons  of  only  one  religion  and 
other  tax-exempt  organizations — such  as 
fraternal  clubs  which  limit  their  member- 
ship to  one  race — would  not  be  affected. 

It  might  be  asked  how  tax  deductions  can 
be  Justified  for  gifts  to  an  organization 
known  as  the  "National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People"  and  yet  be 
denied  when  made  to  organizations  which 
seek  to  advance  the  education  of  white 
people. 


In  one  of  the  cases  f.led  in  May,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  submitted  a  brief  sup- 
porting the  tax-exempt  status  of  private 
schools  of  all  kinds  and  the  deductibility  of 
contributions  as  well.  But  In  recent  days  an 
Internal  squabble  in  the  administration  re- 
sulted in  a  change  of  heart.  One  White  House 
aide  told  the  press  last  Friday  that  the  Pres- 
ident ■'believes  that  ultimately  the  tax  status 
of  racially  discriminatory  private  schooLs  will 
be  deLermined  by  the  courts  and  that  this  is 
desirable." 

This  is.  In  e;Te?t,  pussing  the  buck  to  the 
courts.  Bur.  in  the  meantime,  the  adminis- 
tration presumably  is  to  escape  criticism 
from  the  Negro  groups  because  it  has 
changed  position. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  rendered  many  decisions  on  se^rregation 
since  its  historic  opinion  in  1954  declaring 
that  the  "equal  protection"  clause  of  the 
Fourteen* h  Amendment  b.irs  racial  discrim- 
ination .n  public  schools.  But  no  opinion  of 
the  court  has  said  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  penalize  citizens  in  one  gr:.up 
win:?  citizens  in  other  group.s  are  given 
privileges  in  their  financing  of  educational 
pr..jects. 

Parociiial  school-,  for  example,  teach  rt- 
ligicn  i.nd  attract  students  of  certain  re- 
llgirns.  This  has  long  been  recogn.zed  by  the 
courts  and  by  the  American  people  as  a 
legitimate  practice  and  not  a  violation  of  any 
part  of  the  Constitution.  But  nov;  the  pres- 
ent aoministr.aion  is  arguing  that  a  group  of 
citizens  who  wish  to  exercise  their  freedom 
of  ussTyciation  and  lielp  to  maintain  schools 
where  wiiltei.  can  enjoy  their  own  educa- 
tional environment  cannot  have  the  s.ime 
tax-exempt  status  or  tax  deductib'iity  for 
contributions  as  Is  granted  to  cltiz;n.s"  who 
contribute  to  religious  schools.  Tuition  fees, 
inc.deiitaliy.  are  not  involved.  a.=  they  are 
not  deductible. 

"P»rivate  schools'  are,  of  course,  private 
institutions.  Each  school  has  us  own  adtnis- 
sion  policy,  and  the  government  heretofore 
has  ne\er  Interfered,  If  anybjdy  wished  to 
challcuf^c  the  tax  exemption,  the  proper  w:n' 
would  have  been  to  file  suit  in  the  courts, 
end  the  administration  need  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  controversv.  Also,  dissenting 
citizens  could  have  had  a  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  law- 
passed  setting  fort!!  speclfirally  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  federal  government 
could  ■withhold  tax  exemption  cr  tax  deducti- 
bility. 

But  the  chances  are  thnt  no  such  legi.-I,i- 
tion  would  be  enacted  because  the  proposal 
encroaches  on  the  rights  of  privacy  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  If  these  privileges'  can  arbi- 
trarily be  witlidrawn  at  the  whim  of  any 
administration.  Irrespective  of  the  constitu- 
tional principles  that  are  involved,  it  can 
mean  tiiat  Individual  rights  can  "oe  suddenly 
curtailed  by  the  government  for  almost  any 
reason  by  Imposing  a  penalty  through 
income-tax  regulations 

If  the  government  now  is  to  step  In  and 
jDasR  judgment  on  the  whole  system  of  chari- 
table giving  in  America  and  raise  doubts  as 
to  whether  particular  organizations  wiiich 
receive  aid  are  satisfactory  politically  to  the 
administration  In  power,  the  whole  edifice 
of  philanthropic  operation  in  America  will 
be  weakened  Contributors  will  be  scared  off. 
and  there  will  be  a  slowdown  In  the  growth 
of  the  rather  sizable  private-welfare  pro- 
gram that  exists.  Politics  can  go  too  far.  and 
the  government's  Intrusion  into  the  chari- 
table help  given  private  schotils  is  a  flagrant 
example  of  mistaken  Judgment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  bill  <S.  3335) 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland  J  and  myself,  touch- 
ing on  this  same  issue. 


There    being    no    objection,    the    bill 

S.  3335  ■  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoru,  as  follows: 

S.   3335 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Uniied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  'o  excmijiiou  from  taxi  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  (gi  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)   PaiVATE  Schools.— 

"(1)  Private  school  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'private 
.■^chool'  means  an  educational  institution 
which — 

"(At  Is  an  organization  described  in  sub- 
section  (CI (3) . 

"iB>  norm.aliy  maintains  a  regular  faculty 
r.nd  curriculum  and  normally  has  a  regularly 
enrolled  body  of  pupils  or  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  place  where  its  educational  ac- 
tivities  are   reiiularl;    carried  on,   and 

"(C)  does  not  have  a  degree  of  Involvement 
•.vith  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
yta'e  so  that  action  cf  such  organization 
constitutes  action  of  such  State  or  political 
subdtvistcn  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution f.nd  laws  of  the  United  Sta'es. 

"(21  Exempt  statl-s,  -Exemption  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  denied  to  a  pri- 
vate school  on  account  of  the  admission 
policies,  requirements  for  admission,  or  com- 
position of  the  student  body  or  faculty  cf 
such  school. 

"l3)  Effect  of  court  decisions.— If  a  court 
of  the  United  States  holds,  in  a  judgment 
which  has  become  final,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion or  !a-,vs  of  the  United  States  prohibit 
the  granting  of  exemption  under  subsection 
(a)  to  a  private  .school  on  acccttnt  of  the  ad- 
mission policies,  the  requirements  of  adm:-;- 
sion.  or  the  composition  of  the  student  body 
cr  faculty  of  such  school,  then,  for  the  period 
during  which  such  Judgment  Is  in  effec.  no 
organization  described  in  subsection  (cl(3) 
shall  be  exempt  frcm  taxation  under  sub- 
."jection   (a) ." 

Sec  2.  Section  170  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  I  relating  to  charitable 
contributions)  is  amended  by  redeEignutlng 
subsections  il)  and  (j)  fis  (ji  and  (ki.  re- 
i-pectlvely,  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(  h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"iD   PRtvAt-E  Schools.- - 

" 1 1 1  pRiv.'.TE  school  defined— For  pur- 
IK)ses  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'private 
school'  means  an  educational  institution 
which — 

"(A)  Is  described  in  paragraph  {2)  of  sub- 
section I  c  i . 

"(B)  normally  mrilnialns  a  regular  fac- 
ulty and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a 
regularly  enrolled  body  of  pupils  or  students 
In  attendance  at  tl^.e  place  where  its  educa- 
tional activities  are  regularly  ctirrled  en,  and 

"(C|  does  not  have  a  degree  of  Involve- 
ment with  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  so  that  action  of  such  organiza- 
tion constitutes  action  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  Dedvctihilitv  of  contributions. — 
Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In  sub- 
section I  b  I ,  the  allowance  of  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (ai  for  a  contribution  or 
gift  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  private  school 
shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  the  admis- 
sion policies,  requirements  for  admission,  or 
composition  of  the  student  body  or  faculty 
of  such  school. 

"(3|  Effect  of  cottBT  decisions. — If  a 
court  of  the  United  States  holds.  In  a 
Judgment  which  has  become  final,  that  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  Slates 
prohibit  the  allowance  of  a  deduction  under 
subsection  (ai  for  a  contribution  or  gift  to 
a  private  school  on  account  of  the  admission 
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policies,  the  requirements  of  ndmlssion,  or 
the  comfxjsition  of  the  student  body  or  fac- 
ulty of  such  school,  then,  for  the  period 
during  which  such  Judgment  is  in  effect,  no 
contr.bution  or  gift  to  or  fur  the  use  of  any 
orgamzatlon  descrlljetl  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  ^c)  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
ilon," 

Sec.  3  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shiUl  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on 
or  after  January  12.  1970. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
tressed and  outraged  at  the  recent  ruling 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
would  seek  to  take  from  private  schools 
in  the  South  the  longtime  and  traditional 
tax-exempt  status  that  they  enjoy.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  more  than  30,000 
tax-free  -foundations  in  this  country, 
formed  for  every  conceivable  "do-good" 
or,  for  that  matter,  "do-bad"  purpose. 
Tho^e  foundations  are  exempt  from 
taxes,  and  contributions  to  those  foun- 
dations aie  deductible  for  income-tax 
purposes.  Yet  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  seeks  to  say  that  private  schools 
m  the  South  shall  be  disallowed  the  tax- 
exempt  status  that  they  have  enjoyed 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  cruel  and  heart- 
less attempt  to  destroy  the  private 
schools  which  exist  in  the  South;  and  it 
is  ironic  that  this  ruling  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  carry  over  into 
the  treatment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  private  schools  the  same  dual 
policy  that  exists  with  respect  to  the 
public  schools — the  same  dual  Federal 
policy  regarding  the  desegregation  of 
pablic  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  Eastland)  and  I  some  weeks 
ago  introduced  S.  3335,  which  would  hit 
at  this  very  point,  and  would  prevent  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  from  denying  the  right  of 
an  individual  to  make  a  contribution  to  a 
private  school  in  the  South  and  to  be 
allowed  to  claim  that  contribution  as  a 
deduction  from  his  income  for  income- 
tax  purpo-ses. 

Mr.  President,  patrons  of  private 
schools  are  under  a  double  burden,  be- 
cause they  support,  or  with  their  taxes 
they  help  support,  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  They  help  support 
the  private  schools  with  the  high  tuition 
fees  which  they  are  required  to  pay.  To 
hold  tliat  contributions  which  they  make 
to  the  priv.ite  schools  are  not  deductible 
would  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
have  private  schools  in  the  South.  But 
yet  at  the  same  time,  the  rulings  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  effect,  would 
allow  the  existence  of  such  private 
schools  outside  of  the  South,  and  for 
contributions  to  them  to  continue  to  be 
deductible. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3335  has  not  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress  since  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama.  So  it  is  my  purpose — and  I 
trust  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  as  well — at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  have  In  the  Senate  to  consider 
a  revenue  measure  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  seek  to  add  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  3335  to  that  bill.  While  I  am 
a  great  supporter  of  the  public  school 
system  in  Alabama  and  throughout  the 


countrj',  we  have  been  trying  to  preserve 
the  public  school  system  in  our  State  and 
in  our  section  against  the  onslaughts  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  the  Federal 
courts.  This  is  a  most  unfair  and  a  most 
heartless  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  because  it  threatens  the  very  ex- 
istence of  private  schools  in  the  South. 

Actually,  it  goes  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Justice  Department  itself.  Up  until 
a  very  few  days  ago,  they  were  asserting 
that  pritate  schools  in  the  South  were 
entitled  to  have  contributions  made  to 
them  deductible  from  income  for  income 
tax  purposes.  Why  the  sudden  change? 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
private  schools  of  the  South.  It  is 
politically  in.spired. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  southern  strategy  of  the 
administration.  I  want  to  say  that  this 
move  by  the  administration  certainly  is 
not  going  to  sell  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
or  in  any  portion  of  the  South.  If  it  is 
part  of  the  southern  strategy,  it  is  a 
mighty  poor  part. 

At  the  proper  time,  when  a  legislative 
vehicle  is  afforded  for  the  addition  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  3335,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  serves  notice  that 
that  rider  will  be  offered.  It  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length,  because  all 
we  are  asking  is  fair  play.  We  are  asking 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  school 
system  in  Alabama  and  the  South,  and  we 
are  asking  for  the  preservation  of  the 
private  schools  of  the  South.  Both  serve 
their  purpose  and  deserve  our  support. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Alabama  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  our  white  boys 
and  girls  are  now  attending  private 
schools,  and  if  this  ruling  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  allov.'cd  to  be  imple- 
mented, it  will  completely  destroy  the 
private  schools  of  Alabama.  That  cer- 
tainly is  not  fair  to  the  children  of  my 
State.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  patrons  of 
those  private  schools.  It  Is  not  the  fair 
play  that  the  Senate  will  want  to  see 
accorded  to  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
the  South. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HOLLAND 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
matter  of  personal  regret  that  I  was  not 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week  to 
join  the  encomiums  expressing  respect 
and  affection  for  our  beloved  colleague, 
the  senior  Senatoi-  from  Florida. 

Even  if  I  dealt  with  this  subject  at 
filibuster  length,  which  would  be  easy 
enough  to  do  in  view  of  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  .service,  I  do 
not  believe  I  could  adequately  express  my 
admiration  for  Spessard  Holland. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  I  regret  that  he  will  be  leaving  this 
body  at  the  conclusion  of  this  session, 
and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  his  wisdom,  diligence,  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  agriculture  will  no 
longer  be  applied  in  the  management  of 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill. 

Senator  Holland  comes  from  a  farm- 
ing family  and  Is  basically  a  man  of  the 
soil.  As  a  result  of  this  background,  he 


has  acquired  a  natural  interest  in  farm- 
ing and  farm  problems. 

Daniel  Webster  said  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  is  the  most  important 
labor  of  man,  and  there  is  no  segment 
of  our  economy  that  is  more  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  tlian  the  agricul- 
tural conmiunity.  The  Nation  has  in- 
calcuably  benefitted  because  Spessard 
Holland,  with  his  amazing  capacity  for 
work  and  outstanding  ability  has  been 
concerned  with  farm  problems. 

He  and  I  have  shared  a  common  inter- 
est in  this  subject  through  the  years,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  someone  of 
his  ability  and  interest  was  in  line  to 
assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  Agricul- 
tui-e  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
daresay  I  would  have  been  far  more  re- 
luctant to  relinquish  it  for  defense  ap- 
propriations several  years  ago. 

If  his  senlce  were  measured  only  in 
terms  of  his  contributions  to  agriculture, 
he  would  be  considered  one  of  the  great 
Senators  of  the  past  three  decades.  Im- 
portant as  this  subject  is,  his  service, 
however,  should  be  considered  in  far 
broader  terms. 

As  an  outstanding  attorney  and  jurist, 
he  has  a  depth  of  understanding  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  has  been  a 
fierce  defender  of  our  basic  system 
against  the  assaults  of  those  who  would 
capriciously  change  it.  He  likewise  un- 
derstands the  unique  role  of  this  body  in 
our  form  of  government  and  ha.s  been 
a  guardian  of  its  position  and  power. 

He  has  never  failed  to  fight  for  the 
things  in  which  he  believes,  and  never  at 
any  time  has  this  man  dep-arted  from  his 
honest  opinions  under  pressure  from  any 
source. 

He  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  the  strength  of  character  and 
courage  which  won  for  him  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  in  France  during 
World  War  I.  He  received  this  award 
from  "Black  Jack"  Pershing  for  action 
as  an  aerial  observer  when  the  use  of 
aircraft  in  warfare  was  far  more  dan- 
gc-ous  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  can  state 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  few  Senators  of  this  era  have  been 
accorded  greater  trust  and  confidence 
by  their  constituencies  than  Spessard 
Holland. 

They  have  called  on  him  to  serve  them 
throughout  the  past  three  decades — first 
as  Governor  during  the  early  1940'3.  and 
for  the  past  24  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Their  trust  and  confidence  has  been 
well  placed  because  the  State  of  Florida 
has  reaped  manifold  benefit  from  his 
service  and  even  his  enemies  would  deny 
he  has  ever  misused  his  public  office.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  he  stood  for  re- 
election in  November  they  would  over- 
whelmingly return  him  to  this  body,  and 
I  was  interested  to  note  in  the  state- 
ments of  last  week  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida — a  Republican — shares 
this  opinion. 

We  Georgians  feel  justified  in  sharing 
in  large  measure  the  feeling  of  pride  that 
the  people  of  Florida  have  for  Senator 
Holland,  because  his  roots  are  deep  in 
our  State.  His  family  moved  to  Florida 
from  Carroll  County,  Ga.,  and  he  received 
his  college  education  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity near  Atlanta.  Prior  to  entering  law 
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school  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville,  he  taught  school  for  a  cou- 
ple of  years  at  Warrenton,  Ga.,  and  today 
he  continues  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  at  Emory. 

Senator  Holland  and  I  have  many 
things  in  common.  We  come  from  the 
same  region;  we  have  similar  convic- 
tions; and  we  have  shared  an  unusually 
warm  friendship  throughout  the  years. 
He  has  manifested  this  friendship  in 
many  ways,  and  I  have  tried  to  recipro- 
cate in  full  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  his  decision  not 
to  seek  reelection  next  fall  was  difficult 
to  make  because  he  shared  with  me  many 
of  his  thoughts  during  the  period  in 
which  he  was  trying  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion. But  he  can  enter  retirement  with 
the  knowledge  that  no  one  is  more  en- 
titled to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  content- 
ment that  is  in  store  for  him  in  the  years 
ahead. 

When  he  takes  leave  of  this  body,  he 
carries  with  liim  the  deep  effection  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and  the  pro- 
found gratitude  of  people  throughout  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  Florida. 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE :  A  VICTORY  TO  PRESERVE 
A  GREAT  NATURAL  AREA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  great  seashore  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion is  Padre  Island  which  lies  along  the 
gulf  coast  of  Texas,  stretching  from  Cor- 
pus Christi  south  to  Port  Isabel. 

A  good  portion  of  this  long,  thin 
stretch  of  sandy  island  remains  as  an 
unspoiled  wilderness  thanks  to  the  fore- 
sight of  Congress  in  1962  when  it  passed 
my  bill  creating  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  74-mile  lon<j  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  is  the  longest 
stretch  of  uncluttered  and  undeveloped 
Nationial  seashore  beach  in  the  Nation. 

It  took  over  4  years  of  work  to  get 
my  bill  to  create  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  through  Congress.  Then 
there  was  the  struggle  to  get  all  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  buy  the  land. 
Last  year,  while  I  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  task  was  finished  and  the  great 
beauty  of  Padre  sland  has  been  saved. 
The  May  issue  of  Texas  Co-op  Power 
gave  a  full  report  on  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  the  fight  to  establish  it, 
and  what  must  be  done  to  save  it  from 
polluters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "A  Last- 
ing Alliance  With  Nature,"  published  in 
the  May  Texas  Co-op  Power,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Lasting  Alliance  With  Nature 

An  untamed,  immaculate  place  to  wed 
man  to  nature.  This  Is  delightfully  rugged 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore,  and  let  no 
man  tear  it  asunder. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas, 
and  nature  Itself,  this  74-mlle-long  island 
paradise  remains  the  longest  stretch  of  un- 
cluttered and  undeveloped  beach  In  the  na- 
tion. 

Last  year  more  than  711,000  visitors  found 


a  wilderness  area  to  mystify  the  Imagination. 

Rural  residents  accustomed  to  open  spaces 
came  for  the  greatest  selection  of  water 
sports  available  in  one  location.  City  dwell- 
ers came  merely  to  escape  the  urban  crush. 

Since  1969,  more  than  $1 -million  has  been 
spent  on  a  large  recreation  complex  and  road 
Improvements.  But  the  new  facilities  are 
built  with  the  deiire  to  maintain  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  preservation  and  de- 
velopment. 

A  400-foot  concrete  boardwalk  and  observ- 
ation deck  connect  the  restrooms  with  the 
recreation  and  first-aid  bv.ilding  which 
opened  in  January.  A  small  shop  rents  um- 
brellas, surfboards,  and  chairs.  A  restaurant 
sells  sandwiches  and  drinks.  A  gift  shop  sells 
souveniors  of  that  trip  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Ainazingly,  the  prices  are  reasonable.  The 
Park  Service  controls  concession  prices  to 
eliminate  the  tourist  trap  atmosphere  of 
many  scenic  areas. 

The  Park  Service  is  a  division  of  the  US 
Department  of  Interior  committed  to  keep- 
ing the  National  Seashore  from  becoming  a 
Coney  Island  of  the  South  and  remaining  a 
showcase  for  nature's  wonders. 

The  Federally-owned  area  known  as  the 
National  Seashore  Is  the  undeveloped  mid- 
section of  Padre  Island,  which  skirts  the 
Texas  Gulf  coast  from  Corpus  Christi  on  the 
north  almost  to  Mexico  on  the  south. 

Before  establishment  of  the  National  Sea- 
shore, one  of  Just  four  In  the  country,  real 
estate  developers  were  eyeing  the  Island  as  a 
huge  resort. 

Senator  Yarborough  fought  from  1958  to 
lv<02  lor  hi3  Seashore  Bi:i.  and  seven  more 
years  for  funds  to  buy  land  privately  owned 
on  thr;  liland. 

In  June.  1969.  S4. 129.829  was  allocated  to 
pay  for  land  not  donated  by  the  state  of 
Te.xaj.  The  jubilant  senator  said.  The  56-5 
vote  In  the  Senate  today  is  the  final  victory  in 
that  long,  11-year  fight.  This  means  that  the 
full  Seashore  is  assured  down  to  the  Mansfield 
Cut  ttuo-thtrds  of  the  l.-land's  length).  It 
will  incUido  ino.OOO  acres  of  dry  land  in  addi- 
tion to  tidal  lands  and  tidal  flats.  Until  this 
authorization  passed,  the  final  length  of  the 
park  was  in  doubt." 

Reaffirnung  the  peoples  right  to  the 
beaches,  \arborough  noted.  "We  are  becom- 
ing a  landlocked  people,  fenced  away  from 
our  own  beautiful  shores  .  .  .  This  tragic 
encroachment  on  the  right  to  use  our  beaches 
has  so  shackled  the  public  that  today  95 
percent  of  our  recrational  shorelines  are  bar- 
ricaded to  keep  people  out." 

The  National  Seashore  is  open  to  any  activ- 
ity that  can  be  enjoyed  in  or  near  the  water. 

Swimming,  surfing,  sun-bathing,  and 
scuba-diving  are  the  most  conventional 
pleasures.  Boating  and  water-skiing  are  per- 
mitted with  a  concern  for  safety  standards. 
Surf  fishing  can  bag  drum  and  redfish  up 
to  40  pounds  and  other  fish  in  season. 

Horses  and  dune  buggies  are  available  for 
rent,  and  football  and  other  sports  can  be 
played  In  the  soft  sand.  For  the  mild  at 
heart,  hiking,  shell  hunting,  and  bird-watch- 
ing are  the  best  sports. 

Senator  Yarborough  also  fought  for  the 
Seashore  to  provide  a  place  were  species  of 
birds  and  other  wildlife  In  danger  of  ex- 
termination can  live  and  be  observed.  Three 
hundred-fifty  species  of  birds  can  be  seen  on 
the  Seashore,  and  many  others  use  the  island 
as  a  mdgratory  guidepost, 

"We  must  not  be  the  exterminators  of 
additional  species  of  nature's  heritage  to  the 
earth,'  the  senator  said.  "Man  has  shown  an 
infinite  capacity  for  destruction.  This  is  one 
effort  we  can  make  to  show  he  Is  also  capable 
of  preservation." 

The  trip  from  Corpus  Chrtstl  out  to  the 
Seashore  is  a  journey  out  of  civilization. 
Quaint  swing  bridges  on  the  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Causeway  halt  traffic  for  the  passage 
of  vessels  traveling  the  Intracoastal  Canal. 
The  Island  Itself  looks  like  an  extension 


of  the  Texas  coastal  plains  it  protects.  Padre 
Island  Is  the  classic  example  of  a  barrier 
island  built  by  the  fierce  action  of  waves 
and  cunstanily  reformed  by  wind-.  From  the 
roadway,  wet  "lands  cau..ca  by  heavy  rainfall 
contain  marsh  plants  and  gr.xsses. 

Cows  roam  free,  part  of  the  vanishing 
Dunn  Ranch  herd  which  preceded  the  tour- 
ists to  Padre  Island.  Then,  a  collection  of  mud 
flats  with  occasional  sand  dunes  give  way 
to  a  line  of  larger  dunes  paralleling  Uie 
shoreline. 

These  natural  hillocks  are  a  mixture  of 
white  .sand  and  .-shrubbery.  Then  a  wide, 
clean  expanse  of  white  sand  beach  reaches 
beyond  the  range  of  the  humrai  eye 

Except  for  necessary  cr.mp  sites  and  water 
connections,  the  Se..shore  will  remain  in  its 
present  condition  The  extent  cf  develop- 
ment is  determined  by  the  Seashore's  ma£ier 
plan,  which  is  now  being  revised. 

Jim  Arnott,  acting  superintendent  of  the 
Seashore,  says  a  team  of  P.irk  Service  experts 
w^lll  come  next  fall  to  study  future 
development. 

"There  are  no  plans  to  allow  motels  or  gas 
stations  in  the  Seashore."  Arnott  says  Peo- 
ple can  get  these  services  nearby  In  Corpus 
Christi  or  Port  Aransas.  Availability  is  wl.at 
determines  tliese  things. 

Development  and  maintenance  are  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  full-time  park  rangers. 
"Seven  full-time  maintenance  men  keep  the 
beaches  and  roadways  clean."  Arnott  says. 
"and  we  hire  more  in  season.  But  the  people 
who  visit  are  good  about  helping  us. 

"After  a  big  weekend,  there  is  more  trash 
in  our  cans  and  in  sacks  beside  the  cans 
than  we  can  ever  find  on  t!-.e  beach." 

Arnott's  men  al.so  handle  low  enforcement 
within  the  Seashore,  although  the  people 
who  come  there  are  so  occupied  with  having 
fun  that  traffic  violators  and  lost  children 
are  the  greatest   problems. 

Also  working  with  Arnott  is  Derek  Hambly, 
park  naturalist.  He  provides  Instruction  to 
groujjs  on  conservation  matters. 

"Derek  tries  more  than  ever  to  weave  in  an 
awareness  of  the  envi.'-onment."  .says  the  act- 
ing superintendent.  "He  didn't  used  t-o  get 
much  response,  but  now  people  are  more  in- 
terested. We  may  In  the  summer  hold  some 
evening  campfire  talks  and  organize  walks 
around  the  adjacent  area." 

There  is  no  charge  to  enter  the  Seashore, 
and  even  the  36.500  people  who  camped  on 
the  beach  last  ye;ir  paid  no  fee 

"There  Is  no  camping  fee  now,"  explains 
Arnott.  "because  there  is  nothing  to  pay  for 
yet.  When  we  enlarge  ovir  camping  facilities, 
we  will  charge  a  small  fee." 

One  area  the  Park  Service  does  not  affect 
Is  water  poUution,  Tins  would  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  according  to  Arnott.  who  says 
an  agency  in  Corpus  Christi,  the  Texas  Water 
Quality  Board,  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
constantly  monitor  pollution  ra'es. 

The  bubbling  surf  on  the  Gulf  side  is  much 
less  contaminated  than  most  estuarine  wa- 
ters along  the  Texas  coast.  And  while  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  remains  subject  to 
contamination,  even  to  destruction,  this 
rugged  land  has  a  head  start  on  survival. 

Senator  'i'arborough  did  all  within  his 
power,  (He  has  since  concentrated  on  other 
conservation  matters  He  helped  establish  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park  and  is 
still  fighting  for  an  endangered  species  bill, 
an  open  beaches  act,  and  national  park  status 
for  East  Texas'  Big  Thicket,) 

The  National  Park  Service  is  continuing 
its  conservation  program.  And  nature  has 
not  surrendered  to  man  and  his  machines. 

Several  years  ago.  a  shipping  channel  was 
cut  through  a  two-mile  width  about  20  miles 
into  the  Seashore. 

But  nature  objected  to  this  tampering  with 
the  Island's  shape.  Within  a  few  months,  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  island  began  to  fill  the 
cut,  which  Is  now  Just  part  of  the  beach. 

Nature  gate  no  consideration  to  Its  friend 
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when  It  c.ivered  Yarboro'.igh  Pass,  the  one 
landmark  to  the  man  who  fought  to  preserve 
its  natural  stnte. 


DOUBLE  STANDARDS  ON 
INHUMANITY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prei-ident,  thii;  past 
week  we  have  heard  coiisidt-rable  outcry 
at  the  atrocities  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  suppo^sed  to  have 
committed  in  its  Con  San  Is'and  Prison. 
While  no  one  can  condone  inhumane 
treatment  of  prisoners,  it  .^eems  that 
much  of  tiie  current  volume  of  concern 
and  critici.sm  might  well  be  aimed  at 
Noiih  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong,  who 
have  maimed,  slaughtered,  and  tortiu-ed 
prisoners  on  a  wholesale  scale  through- 
out the  course  of  the  Vietnam  wa^'. 

The  National  Observer,  in  an  editorial 
published  July  11.  pointed  out  some  of  the 
double  standards  which  are  applied  by 
some  critics  and  crusaders  against  inci- 
dents of  inhumanity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  RECORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Con  Son — And  Whv  Not  Hi  e? 
Con  Sen — that's  the  big  name  this  week 
and  probably  next  week  and  the  one  after 
that  for  those  who  are  tieterniined  to  get 
the  govern:rient  of  Thleu  and  Ky.  at  whai- 
e.er  cost,  and  to  increusingly  and  compul- 
sively prove  the  "ImmcniUty"  of  tJnited 
Spates  involvenunt  in  V^ietnam. 

The  spectacle  of  prisoners  being  mistreated 
is  not  a  ple.^.^ant  one.  Not  a  very  new  one. 
either.  But  that  the  outrage  w.-^.s  mostly 
political  was  quickly  evident.  There  was  the 
remark,  for  example,  of  Rep.  Augiis'us  F. 
Hawkins,  Democrat  of  California,  that  Con 
Son  is  "a  symbol  of  how  some  American  offi- 
cials will  cooperate  in  corruption  and  toruire 
because  they  want  to  see  the  war  coniintied 
and  the  government  they  put  in  power  pro- 
tected." Getting  Thieu  pnd  Ky  is  a  long- 
standing g-ime — m  wh.ich  there  has  been  far 
more  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  over 
what  they  have  allegedly  done  than  hard 
evidence  of  ill  doing — of  which  Con  Son. 
though  not  re.\!ly  dramatic,  i--^  ri>:hcr  he.iven- 
sent. 

As  v.e  sav,  the  spect.cl?  c.f  prist. ners  being 
n-.lstreated  i?  not  a  pleasant  one.  Atrocities 
never  are.  But  how  much  outcry  have  we 
had  over  SL.me  other  atiocities — Hue.  for 
example,  where  thousands  of  South  Vlet- 
nur'.e.'e  were  murdered  by  Viet  Cong 

Hue  Is  n..t  publicized,  of  course,  because 
it  would  harm  'he  image  of  benign  Viet  Ccng, 
moi-e  sinned  agatitjt  than  sinning.  Smith 
Heni.pstone.  writing  in  the  Evening  Star  ol 
Washington.  D.C..  recalled  some  other  atroc- 
ities— the  South  Korean  "spy"  mangled 
In  a  North  Korean  prison,  the  Belgian  i^tni 
beaten  to  the  bone  by  bicycle  chains  in  the 
Congo.  Somehow  these  incidents  never  catised 
the  ctucry  that  Con  Son,  for  examplo,  does. 
Do  the  young  people  going  from  here  to  cut 
stigar  cane  for  Castro  recall  how  he  abolished 
elections  and  sent  his  foes  before  kangaroo 
c:iurts  and  on  to  the  firing  squads?  Or  do 
they  condone  it?  And  how  about  their  parents 
who  continually  push  for  closer  relations 
with  Cuba?  How  about  the  mass  murders 
perpetrated  on  the  China  mainland  by  the 
Chinese  Communists?  Are  they  likewise 
condoned  by  those  who  so  ardently  seek 
to  embrace  th.it  land?  Why  all  the  outcry 
over  Con  Son  and  so  little  over  the  treat- 
ment of  U  S.  prisoners  In  the  hands  of  the 
Viet  Cong? 

Well,  the  difference  Isn't  hard  to  find  If 
the  atrocitv  is  perpetrated  by  a  right-wing 


government,  it  is  built  into  a  major  event. 
If  it  conies  from  a  left-wing  government.  It  is 
ignored,  or  swept  under  the  rug. 

We  wotild  be  ni'jre  impressed  by  all  the 
concern  over  atrocity  if  it  were  applied  more 
to  atrocities  themselves  and  less  to  political 
targets. 


FAILING  newspapers:' 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Washington  Post  columnist 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  but  his  July  13 
commentary  entitled  "Newspaper  Monop- 
olies' is  as  perceptive  as  it  is  colorful 
and  most  certainly  deserves  widespread 
dissemination. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman  charges  Congress 
with  making  it  legal  for  44  newspapers 
in  22  cities  to  "rig  prices,  divide  markets, 
and  pool  profits."  He  makes  a  convincing 
case,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  measure  in  question,  the  so-called 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  would  allow 
the  44  newspaper  giants  to  engage  in 
tho.se  practices,  forbidden  by  antitrust 
laws,  on  the  flim.sy  premise  that  the 
newspaper  industry  is  in  dire  financial 
straits  and  needs  tiiis  antitrust  immunity 
in  order  to  save  individual  papers  from 
going  under. 

This  arsmment  is  shot  through  with 
fallacies.  Von  Hoffman  points  out  that 
the  nev.spaper  industry — including  some 
of  the  very  papers  whose  dying  voices 
the  measure  purportedly  is  designed  to 
save— is  enjoying  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. 

He  also  provides  some  evidence  that 
th?  joint  operating  agreements  counte- 
nanced by  the  measure  will  in  the  long 
riui  kill  far  more  independent  media 
voices  than  thev  could  possibly  save. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman  could  have  made  two 
more  valid  points  in  the  ca.se  against  the 
bill. 

Once  newspapers  are  granted  antitrust 
exemption.'^  we  can  expect  book  and 
magazine  publi.'^hers.  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry and  motion  picture  producers  to 
argue  for  the  same  exemption. 

And.  the  very  fact  UvM  the  newspapers' 
role  is  to  disseminate  information  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  withhold  antitrust 
exemptions  from  them.  Other  industries 
which  have  been  granted  antitrust  im- 
munity— transportation  and  insurance, 
for  example— in  time  have  been  subject- 
ed to  the  kind  of  detailed  Government 
regulation  that  a  free  press  could  not 
survive. 

With  all  this  going  against  it.  it  seems 
incredible  that  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act  could  have  prevailed  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  Yet.  it  did  and 
by  overwhelming  majorities. 

Last  week  in  the  House  only  87  Mem- 
bers bucked  the  tide  and  voted  against 
it.  Earlier  this  year,  only  13  Senators 
cast  nay  votes. 

At  a  time  when  it  appears  certain  that 
all  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try could  be  chain-owned  in  le.ss  than  20 
years,  it  seems  incredible  that  legislation 
to  accelerate  that  trend  wotild  find  such 
lopsided  support  in  the  Congress. 

The  sorry  le.sson  in  those  votes  is  that 
the  monopoly  press  is  fully  capable  of 
exerting  inexorable  political  pressure  in 
its  own  behalf. 


What  we  need  is  not  legislation  to 
make  rich  publishers  richer  and  monop- 
oly  situations  stronger  but  legi-slation 
to  encourage  diversification  ol  owner- 
ship and  editorial  opinion. 

In  my  opinion — and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  responsible  and  independent  press, 
I  might  add — further  concent.ation  of 
media  ownership  would  constitute  one  of 
the  gravest  dangers  to  our  democratic 
society. 

To  counter  that  threat,  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year  an  Independent  Media 
Preservation  Act  which  would  encour- 
age a  multiplicity  of  media  voices  by: 

First.  Prohibiting  any  owner  of  five  or 
more  daily  newspapers  from  henceforth 
acquiring  any  additional  such  papers, 
thus  halting  further  grov.th  of  larger 
newspaper  chains,  and 

Second.  Barring  joint  ownership  of 
press  and  broadcast  facilities  in  the  same 
metropolitan  area.  My  bill  would  give 
any  existing  combination  in  a  given  area 
3  years  in  which  to  sell  off  one  property. 

If  the  Nixon  administration  is  truly  as 
concerned  as  it  says  it  is  about  news- 
paper concentration  and  unanimity  of 
press  opinion,  it  could  most  convincingly 
demonstrate  that  concern  by  vetoing  the 
misbegotten  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
and  throwing  its  support  to  legislation 
such  as  mine,  v,hich  would,  indeed,  pro- 
mote a  multiplicity  of  independent  edi- 
torial voices. 

A  veto  would  give  Congress  nn  oppor- 
tunity to  rectify  its  mistake  and  would 
save  the  monopoly  press  from  its  own  ill- 
considered  desires. 

For  as  von  Hoffman  makes  clear,  if 
Congress  should  hang  its  head  for  pass- 
ing the  New.'^paper  Preservation  Act,  so 
too  should  the  newspaper  giants  who 
bullied  and  pressured  it  through  in  a 
mockery  of  their  alleged  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  independence  and  free 
enterprise  and,  in  von  Hoffman's  words, 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  just  as 
scurvy  as  the  special  interests  they  love 
to  denounce. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  commen- 
tary be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Newspaper  Monopolies 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Last  Wednesday,  the  day  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  exempt  the  news- 
paper Industry  from  the  antitrust  laws,  you 
could  see  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
out  on  the  floor  throwing  handshakes  and 
athlete's  hugs  at  his  old  congressional  bud- 
dies. It  may  have  been  a  social  call  he  'was 
paying,  or  he  may  have  been  lobbying  for  a 
spare  aircraft  carrier,  btit  whatever  the  reason 
for  his  presence  this  busy  man  had  found 
time  to  t.ilk  to  congressmen. 

Splro  T.  ("Ted")  Agnew  was  not  present, 
was  not  shaking  legislative  hands,  was  not 
lobbying  against  this  bill  which  furthers  the 
media  concentration  that  our  esteemed  Vice 
President  would  have  people  think  he  objects 
to.  The  bill  will  make  It  legal  for  44  news- 
papers in  22  cities  to  rig  prices,  divide  mar- 
kets and  pool  profits  In  the  grand  tradition'  cf 
John  D.  Rockefeller  the  first.  It  will  also  per- 
mit any  and  all  other  newspapers  to  apply 
to  the  justice  Department  for  permission  to 
do  the  same  in  the  future. 

The  44  newspapers  which  receive  immediate 
permission  to  Ignore  the  law  that  others  must 
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obey  have  been  granted  this  privilege  on  the 
grounds  that  without  it  they  will  fall.  The 
precedent  is  set;  if  business  is  bad.  ask  Con- 
gress to  exempt  you  from  free  enterprise 
competition  so  you  can  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  your  erstwhile  commercial  rivals 
to  screw  the  consumer. 

If  the  precedent  holds  you  won't  have  to 
i3e  going  into  bankruptcy,  you'll  only  have  to 
poor  mouth  and  make  It  seem  that  you  are. 
That's  what  these  newspaper  scalawags  have 
done:  made  a  loud  noise  about  how  poor 
tliey  and  their  industry  are. 

Newspapers  are  not  going  out  of  business. 
There  were,  according  to  the  testimony  on 
this  bill.  1.749  newspapers  in  America  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  Twenty  years  later 
there  were  1.754.  During  that  time  dally  news- 
paper sales  have  grown  by  morn  than  10 
million.  And  the  advertising  revenues?  Up 
more  than  400  per  cent  In  the  last  generation 
so  that  last  year  they  went  over  the  $5  billion 
mark.  New  dallies  are  being  started  qttlte 
regularly.  33  In  the  past  three  years.  Tills  Is 
not  a  moribund  Industry  deserving  special 
favors. 

""Yhe  caxe  for  the  44  newspapers  which 
wanted  this  law  because  they've  been  oper- 
ating with  price  fixing  agreements  is  even 
shakier.  Three  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
legislative  gratuity  are  The  Birmingham 
Post-Herald,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the 
Evansvllle  Press,  owned  by  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  organization  which  also  owns  15 
other  newspapers,  United  Press  International. 
United  Features  Syndicate,  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  (NE.A),  the  World  Al- 
manac, five  television  stations  and  heavy  In- 
vestments in  cable  TV. 

Another  outfit  that  will  directly  profit  from 
this  law  is  the  Newhouse  newspaper  chain 
which,  according  to  testimony  before  the 
Senate's  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  owns  or 
has  a  heavy  interest  In  at  least  eight  news- 
papers and  seven  television  stations.  It's 
sometimes  hard  to  be  sure;  the  skein  of  cor- 
porate control  can  be  so  complex.  In  any 
event.  Newhouse  also  has  seven  cable  tele- 
vision companies,  as  well  as  Vogue.  Made- 
moiselle. House  &  Garden,  Glamour  and 
Bride's  magazines. 

Other  winners  under  this  law  are  Hearst's 
many  enterprises  and  John  Knight's  commu- 
nication chain  which  reported  first  quarter 
revenues  of  over  $60  million.  If  these  are 
deserving  candidates  for  exemption  from  the 
aniimonopoly  laws  then  what  about  dear, 
little  DttPont  ai",d  frail,  fading  General 
Electric? 

Witnesses  before  the  House  committee 
which  reported  this  monstrosity  out  onto  the 
floor  demonstrated  that  these  collusive  agree- 
ments cost  lis  consumers  n.^t  only  in  dollars 
but  in  a  lower  quality  product.  After  the 
Saa  Franc;.=;co  Exaniinsr  and  Chronicle  got 
together  to  fi.\  prices,  advertising  costs  in  the 
Chronicle  nearly  doubled.  Beyond  that,  the 
newspapers  were  able  to  offer  two-for-the- 
prlce-of-one  advertising  deals  that  drove  a 
new,  competitive  daily  out  of  town. 

Although  the  bill's  purpo.se  is  to  save  fi- 
nancially dying  newspapers  and  promote 
news  and  editorial  diversity,  the  truth  is  the 
Chronicle  had  $7  million  in  the  bank  when  it 
signed  its  agreement  with  its  competitor. 
Moreover,  the  quality  of  local  news  coverage 
in  both  papers  has  become  so  bad  that  the 
best  and  most  reliable  periodical  in  the  city 
la  Tlie  Bay  Guardian,  a  mojithly  put  out  by 
one  man  and  a  bunch  of  volunteer  heli>ers. 

The  greatest  shame  liere  isn't  Agnew's  or 
Congress's  but  the  newspapers'.  In  their 
rectitude,  they  denounce  everybody  else's  cir- 
cumvention of  the  give  and  take  of  the  free 
market.  By  forcing  this  piece  of  tacky  legisla- 
tion throttgh,  they've  shown  they're  Just  as 
scurvy  as  the  special  interests  they  love  to 
denounce. 

There  are  some  noble,  ironic  exceptions  to 
this,  the  most  conspicuous  being  The  New 


York  Times  which,  unlike  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, has  spokeia  out  against  this  laew  de- 
velopment m  media  c«.'ncentracion,  (The 
Washington  Post  also  editorialized  against 
the  Act.)  Even  the  Justice  Dep.irtment, 
which  doesn't  do  much  righ'. ,  fought  it.  But 
many  newspapers  have  backed  it  or  been 
silent.  That  will  put  them  in  a  strange  posi- 
tion when  the  printers'  unions  demand  they 
be  paid  for  the  work  machines  do  better  and 
faster.  If  the  ptiblishers  can  violate  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  enterprise  and  live  by  legalized 
monopoly,  why  shouldn't  the  unions  be  just 
as  economically  Irrational? 

The  papers  will  not  only  regret  wV.at 
they've  done  at  the  labor  b.irgaining  uible 
but  also  in  their  de.Uings  with  the  govern- 
ment. How  free  are  they  going  to  be  when 
they  are  beholden  to  these  same  politicians 
for  their  abnormal  profits?  What  they  have 
done  to  themselves  is  far  worse  and  far  more 
worrisome  than  anything  Agnew  can  do  to 
them.  Now  they  must  live  under  the  threat 
that  this  privilege  may  be  taken  away  from 
them. 

Perhaps  the  people  in  the  newspaper  In- 
dvistry  can  take  some  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  this  vote  showed  th:it  for  a  dying  btisi- 
ness  they  have  awesome  power.  Members  oi 
the  House  of  Representatives  fought  each 
other  for  a  chance  to  vote  for  this  bill,  which 
wars  against  both  liberal  and  conservative 
principles. 

Reactionaries  like  the  Republican  Major- 
ity Leader  Gerald  Ford  and  his  assistant, 
Les  Arends,  voted  for  It.  The  Baby  Gold- 
water,  Barry  Jr.,  did  also;  the  same  for  the 
Baby  Taft,  Robert  Jr. 

Some  of  the  heroic  liberals  were  just  as 
courageous.  Allard  Lowen^teln,  the  fighting 
Long  Island  peaceiilk,  voted  for  it;  Wiscon- 
sin's Robert  Kastenmeier  who's  supposed  to 
be  so  good,  made  the  prlncip.il  apology  for 
it,  and  the  fair  and  golden  Tunney,  the  man 
California  Democrats  hope  will  beat  George 
Murphy  for  the  Senate,  cast  his  vot3  for  it, 
too. 

Only  87  congressmen  had  the  guts  to  vote 
no.  Oiie  of  them  was  the  black  lady,  liberal- 
r.-idical  from  Bedford  Stuyvesant,  Shirley 
Chisholm.  and  another  was  John  Rousselot, 
the  John  Birch  Society  man  from  Orange 
County,  California.  So  who  says  the  extremes 
can't  tjnlte  m  America?  The  problem  is  what 
do  we  do  about  th?  soggy  middle? 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  cho.sen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  goverrunental  author- 
ity within  the  District. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday  as  reported  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Whether  the  list  grows  longer 
or  shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  rriut^d  in  the  Recor!?,  as 
follows : 
Burglars  T.^^ke  Groceries.  Cig.^rettes  From 

S.'^FEW.^Y 

An  assortment  of  groceries  and  30  cases  of 
cigarettes  wit.'i  a  total  value  of  $3,000,  were 
stolen  Sunaay  night  from  a  .Sateway  food 
store,  police  reported. 

Tiie  burglars  entered  the  store  at  801  17t.i 
St.  NE  by  breaking  through  a  front  door. 
The  merchandise  was  takeii  from  the  re- 
frigeration and  storage  area  at  the  rear,  ac- 
cording to  Safeway  employee,';. 

The  burglary  was  the  fourth  theft  from 
the  store  during  the  past  five  weeks,  store 
officials  said. 


In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday: 

ROBBLD 

Sylvester  Harris,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for 
face  and  body  injuries  he  suffered  during  a 
holdup  in  the  1300  block  of  R  Street  NW*. 
Three  men  attacked  Harris  from  behind 
about  4  am.  knocked  him  to  the  ground 
and  escaped  with  the  money  from  his  pocket. 

Alma  Cheryl  Ross,  of  Washingrton,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  shortly  after  11  p.m 
Sunday  while  she  was  standing  at  the  bus 
stop  at  Stanton  Road  and  Alabama  Avenue 
SE,  Six  youths  surrounded  her,  pushed  her 
to  the  ground  and  forced  her  to  give  ihcm 
her  wallet,  then  fled. 

James  Fegglns,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  2  a.m.  Sunday  by  two  men  with  guns 
In  their  ix)ckets  v.ho  approached  him  while 
he  was  sitting  in  his  car  in  the  700  block  of 
Lament  Street  NW.  "Give  me  your  wallet 
and  money,"  demanded  one  of  the  gunmen 
After  taking  Feggin's  wallet,  the  pair  ran 
into  an  alley. 

Evelyn  V.  Sweeney,  of  Bladensburg.  was 
robbed  about  5:40  p.m.  at  New  York  Avenue 
and  Kirby  Street  NW  The  driver  of  the  car 
Miss  Sweeney  was  riding  In  stopped  for  a 
trafl^c  light  at  the  intersection  and  two 
youths  approached  the  auto.  One  of  them 
reached  through  an  cpen  window,  grabbed 
MlBS  Sweeney's  purse  and  fled 

Wllma  Gregory,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  face 
and  throat  wounds  she  suffered  during  a 
holdup  about  11:05  p.m.  Saturday.  A  man 
confronted  her  in  the  1000  block  of  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NE  and  demanded  her 
money.  When  she  refused,  the  man  struck 
her  In  the  face  several  times  and  began  chok- 
ing her.  He  then  took  the  wallet  from  her 
pocketbook,  removed  the  money  and  re- 
turned the  billfold.  After  the  robbery,  the 
assailant  fled  on  foot. 

Cleveland  Nlckerson,  Washington,  was 
robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  money  about 
11 :50  p.m.,  Sunday  near  his  home  at  Holmead 
and  Monroe  Streets  NW.  Four  men  yoked 
Nlckerson,  grabbed  his  wallet  and  escaped. 

Stephen  Collins,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  10:30  p.m.  Sunday  by  two 
women  and  a  man  who  attacked  him  m  the 
800  block  of  19th  Street  NE.  After  assaulting 
Collins,  the  trio  took  his  wallet  and  escaped 
into  an  alley  In  the  middle  of  the  block. 

Ronald  Christopher  Urblna.  a  n.ember  of 
the  Air  Force  stationed  at  Hurlburt  Air  Force 
Base  in  Florida,  was  held  up  about  2.30  a.m. 
while  he  was  walking  south  in  the  1300  block 
of  17th  Street  NW.  Two  ycung  men  ap- 
proached him  from  behind  and  one  of  them, 
pointing  a  handgun  at  Urblna.  s.ild,  "This 
is  a  Etlckup."  While  the  gunman  held  him  .'it 
bay,  the  other  man  took  his  money,  a  money 
order  and  watch. 

James  Morning  of  Washington,  wa.s  beaten 
and  robbed  shortly  after  8  pm.  Sunday  by 
two  women  who  attacked  him  at  8th  and  F 
Streets  NE.  removed  his  wallet  and  escaped 
south  m  the  500  block  of  8th  Street  NE. 

Emma  C.  Davenport,  of  2604  Monroe  St. 
NE.  was  robbed  about  5:45  p  m  Saturday  by 
two  youths  who  knocked  on  her  door  and 
told  her  they  were  collecting  for  her  news- 
paper delivery.  She  invited  the  youths  inside 
while  she  got  her  money.  When  site  left  her 
money  pouch  on  the  table  and  went  into  an- 
other for  additional  change,  the  youths 
grabbed  the  cash  -uid  fled  out  of  the  front 
door. 

John  L.  Mullens,  of  Washington,  was  beat- 
en and  robbed  about  2  a,m,  Sunday  by  two 
men  who  approached  him  near  his  home  at 
8th  -Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE  and 
asked  for  a  cigarette.  After  Mullens  gave  it 
to  them,  they  knocked  him  to  the  ground 
and  took  bills  from  lilt  pockets. 

Aristo  Cleaners.  1500  H  St.  NE.  was  held  up 
about  8:40  a.m  by  a  youth  wielding  a  gun 
who  forced  the  clerk  to  hand  him  tite  money. 
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ASSAULTED 

John  DUlard.  of  1305  Clifton  St.  NW,  was 
adnviCted  to  Washington  Hospital  Center 
with  a  gunshot  wound  In  his  chin  that  he 
suffered  during  a  fight  with  a  woman  wield- 
ing a  .22-caIiber  revolver  at  his  home  about 
2:30  p.m.  Sunday. 

Danny  Davis,  o:  1424  Park  Rd.  NW,  was 
admitted  to  Washington  Hcspita:  Center 
after  he  was  shot  In  the  chest.  Davis  told 
police  he  was  investig.iting  some  noises  be- 
hind his  apartment  building  when  an  unseen 
gunman  fired  at  him. 

Gwendolyn  Tolson.  of  113  58th  St.  SE, 
was  ueated  at  DC.  General  Hospital  for  a 
gunshot  wound  on  her  wrirt  that  she  re- 
ceived about  11  a.m.  Sundiy  by  an  unknown 
assailant  who  shot  her  at  the  rear  oi"  her 
home 

Elston  Trammell,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  George  Washington  University 
Hospital  for  Injuries  he  suffered  wnen  he 
resisted  an  attempted  holdup  about  11:30 
p.m.  Sunday.  Two  young  men  appro;iched 
Trammell  as  he  was  getting  cut  of  his  car  at 
the  corner  of  13th  and  U  Streets  NW  and 
salJ.  "This  Is  it.  Give  vap  your  money."  Tram- 
mell then  struck  one  of  the  men  wltli  his 
fist  and  knocked  him  to  the  ground.  The 
other  man  then  pulled  out  a  knife,  stabbed 
Trammell  on  his  wrist  and  fled  with  his 
companion. 

Harrv  Eimer  Pierce,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Washing t'ji:  Ho.spltal  Center  for 
injuries  he  suffered  abcxit  3:05  am.  Satur- 
day. Pierce  was  rc:nov;ng  ne\v:;paper3  from 
the  trunk  of  his  car  nonr  iii?  hume  In  the 
1900  block  of  4th  S^reet  NE  when  iie  heard 
someone  run  up  behind  him.  As  he  turned 
to  see  who  was  approrvchlne.  a  youth  warned. 
"Dont  turn  around,"  and  fired  two  shots 
at  Pierce.  One  of  the  shot-j  missed  Pierce  but 
the  otiier  one  riccocheted  off  his  belt  and 
wounded  him  .-light'y  in  the  abdon:eii. 

STOLEN 

A  leoiomcter  and  two  electric  typewriters, 
with  a  total  value  of  >:535.  were  stckui  some- 
time between  3  p.m.  Saturday  and  9:20  a.m. 
yesterday  from  Associated  Opticians  Inc., 
7327  Georgia  Ave.  NW. 

A  check  and  $672  In  cash  were  stolen  be- 
tween 12:30  a.m.  and  midnight  Saturday 
from  David  Stroy  when  his  heme  at  4627 
Georgia  Av.\  NW  was  burglarized. 

Electronic  equlpm.?n:,  a  camera,  a  tape 
deck  and  S25  In  ca.^^h.  with  a  total  value  of 
$740.  were  stolen  between  3  and  9  p.m.  Sun- 
day from  the  home  of  Eugene  Rubel,  288  M 
St    SW. 

F  W.  S.-ott  and  Elizabeth  Green,  both  of 
1421  Belmont  St.  NW,  were  held  up  about 
7:10  a.m.  by  two  men,  one  with  a  pistol  and 
one  with  a  shotgun,  who  approached  t'.-ieni 
at  the  rear  of  tbc;r  apartment  building.  The 
gunmen  forced  their  victims  Imide  the 
building,  robbed  them  and  fled  on  font. 

T^-o  typewriters  and  an  air-conditioner. 
with  a  total  value  of  -SI, 07],  were  stolen  be- 
tween 4:10  p.m.  Si.nday  and  7:54  a.m.  ves- 
terday  from  the  DC.   General   Hcspit.Tl." 

A  check  writing  machine  and  an  undeter- 
mined amount  of  checks,  a  calculator,  an 
electric  typewrlior,  :.  revolver,  an  adding  ma- 
chine, a  radio,  two  hammers,  four  griiiders, 
three  drills  vn\  a  set  of  sockei.s,  with  an 
estimated  value  of  approximately  $1,600,  were 
stolen  between  1  p  m.  Saturday  and  3  30  p.m. 
Sunday  from  Superior  Iron  Wcrk.'^:  1353  E  St. 
SE. 

An  electric  portable  typewriter  wa.':  stolen 
sometime  between  8  and  9  p  m.  Thursday 
from  an  office  at  DC.  Teachers'  college.  1100 
Harvard  St.  NW. 

STABBED 

Johnnie  J.  Leach,  of  648  E  St.  NE,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  HosDltal  for 
shoulder  injuries  he  suffered  during  a  fight 
about  midnight  Sunday  with  a  man  wielding 
a  knife  Inside  his  home. 


FORTY  MILLION  AMERICANS  AND  A 
BROKEN  ODYSSEY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  politicians  are  beginning  to  focus 
on  America's  white  ethnic  minorities, 
wlien  the  Labor  Department  flies  a  re- 
port on  the  problems  of  blue  collar  work- 
ers, and  when  civil  rights  leaders  like 
F.'thcr  Geno  Baroni  speak  up  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  rich  in  their  cultural 
heritage  but  uncertain  about  their  pros- 
pects, the  article  by  Colman  McCarthy  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  takes  on 
special  significance. 

I  commend  this  article,  which  is  en- 
titled "Forty  Million  Americans  and  a 
Broken  Odyssey,"  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senile  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forty    Million    Americans    and    a    Broken 
Odyssey 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
Hard   hats.    Super    patriots.    Flag   wavers. 
Wallacites.    Pigs.    Supposedly    included    by 
th;.'se      quick-mix      brand      names,     mostly 
dreamed   up  or  whispered   along   by  far-off 
libera!.-^,  are  some  40  million   lower  middle 
cias-  white  workers.  They  live  mainly  in  the 
58  major  industrial  cities  of  the  Midwest  and 
NoTLh,  either  direct  immigrants  or  first,  sec- 
ona  and  third  generation  descendants  from 
the    old— and    what    for    some    increasingly 
seems   a   better — world.   Their  roots  are    in 
Ita:y.  Poland.  Lithtianla  and  other  European 
countries.   Because  a  few  of  them  beat  up 
Ehtiwar   marchers    on   Wall    Street   and   St. 
Louis,  or  stone  black  civil  rights  workers — 
Cicero,  111.,  1966 — or  vote  for  George  Wallace, 
the  ethnic  Americans  are  viewed  by  many 
n.jn-mcmber5  as  w.^r-fiends,  racisms  and  slobs. 
They   aren't.   Bsfore   the   sociologists,   be- 
havlorlsts  and  other  missionaries  set  their 
compasses  to  search  out  the  true  meaning  of 
this  group,  the  ethnics  are  doing  their  own 
.self-defining,  free  of  catch-phrases  and  cari- 
catures. At  a  recent  mee'lng  in  Washington 
called  by  the  Urban  Ta.sk  Force  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic    Conference.    Barbara    Mlkulskl    of 
the  Southeast  Community  Organization  in 
Baltitnore,  spoke  out;  "The  ethnic  American 
is  sick  of  being  stereotyped  as  a  racist  and 
dullard  by  phony  white  liberals,  pseudo  black 
militants   and   patronizing   bureaucrats.   He 
pays  tiie  bill  for  every  major  government  pro- 
gram and  gets  nothing  or  little  in  the  way  of 
return.  Tricked  by  the  political  rhetoric  or 
the  illusif.nary  funding  for  black-oriented  so- 
ci..l  programs,  he  turns  his  an.c;er  to  race — 
when    he    himself    is    the    victim    of    class 
prejudice. 

"The  ethnic  American  is  overtaxed  and 
underserved  at  every  level  of  government.  He 
doe.s  not  have  fancy  lawyers  or  expensive  lob- 
byists getting  him  fctx  breaks  on  his  Income. 
Being  a  home  owner,  he  shoulders  the  rising 
prope:ty  taxe.s — the  maj;  r  revenue  source 
for  the  municipalities  in  which  he  lived.  Yet 
he  enjoys  very  little  from  these  unfair  and 
burdcnsomo  levies." 

Miss  Mlkulskl  went  on  to  list  other  hurts 
and  losses  suffered  by  ethnics.  At  the  con- 
clusion. Miss  Mikuhki  called  for  a  new  alli- 
ance of  "white  and  black,  white  collar,  blue 
collar  and  no  collar"  workers  based  on  mu- 
tual need,  respect  and  Interdependence.  At 
the  end  of  the  week-long  meeting.  It  was  clear 
that  ethnic  Americans  see  themselves  as  an 
alienated  and  threatened  penpie,  bvpassed 
by  the  larger  society  and  n-jw  blamed  by  this 
same  society  for  much  of  what  is  dragging 
tho  country  down. 

Except  for  an  occasional  article — such  as  a 
recent  piece  In  the  The  New  Republic— and 


a  government  report  on  blue  collar  workers 
made  public  two  weeks  ago,  few  people,  espe- 
cially those  farthest  away  in  attitude,  have 
gone  beyond  the  jargon  words  to  understand 
the  ethnics — their  culture,  emotions,  eco- 
nomics and  future. 

Culturally,  many  ethnics  originally  allowed 
themselves  to  be  fertilized  with  the  notion 
of  tho  American  dream,  only  t.j  find  pari.s  of 
their  European  heritage  ploughed  under. 
Prom  this  buried  necessity,  ii  is  common  to 
find  ethnic  children  named  Rodney  Razlano 
Kimberly  Grotowskl.  Kelly  Walszak.  "The 
parents  of  those  k;ds  are  trying  to  blend  In  " 
says  M'^.n.slgncr  Gcno  Baroni.  "but  it  only 
Increases  the  feelings  of  isolation  more.  Seek- 
ing acceptance  in  America  shouldn't  mean 
denying  or  disowning  the  culture  of  your  an- 
cestry. Including  ethnic  names  like  Rocco  or 
Stanislaus.  There  are  other  ways  of  being  ac- 
cepted, which  ethnics  already  do — like  paying 
taxes,  community  service,  voting,  obeying 
laws." 

Baroni.  who  recently  left  a  black  Inner-city 
parish  in  Washington  to  work  at  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  and  organize  ethnic 
strength,  insists  that  man's  cultural  roots 
canmt  be  tortx  up  arbitrarily.  "I  remember  as 
a  ki'i  in  a  m.ining  town  In  Pennsylvania.  My 
teachers,  white  middle  class  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists,  taught  me  ways  of  becom- 
ing Americanized.  Give  up  strong  smelling 
salami,  they  said,  and  start  eating  homoge- 
nized cheese.  So  I  gave  up.  I  thought  that 
war,  how  yott  became  a  real  American. 

"If  a  kid  denies  enough  things  from  his 
ctilture  and  heritage,  even  something  small 
like  salami.  s:->on  he  has  little  to  hang  onto 
that  teiis  him  he's  di.Terent.  The  well  edu- 
cated and  middle  class  have  other  sectirltles 
available  to  tell  them  who  they  are  So  they 
don't  need  things  like  music,  art,  literature, 
food,  or  legends  in  the  way  that  an  ethnic 
dees." 

As  a  partial  remedy,  Baroni  believes  the 
schools  should  teach  ethnic  culture.  If  this 
Idea  comes  about,  it  will  be  an  extension  of 
what  many  schools  are  already  doing — offer- 
ing cour.«es  in  African  culture  "The  blacks 
who  study  their  heritage,"  said  Baroni. 
"aren't  doing  it  to  return  to  Africa.  Neither 
are  the  ethnics  planning  on  going  back  to 
Europe.  Both  groups  Just  want  to  celebrate 
some  of  the  R,".me  things  their  fathers  did. 
This  Is  cultur.Tl  awareness,  not  cultural  d  vi- 
sion. If  all  kids  learned  their  own  heritage. 
as  well  as  learning  others,  you'd  have  a  lot 
less  groping  for  identity.  A  man  who  has 
cultural  roots  c:.rinot  be  blown  around  by 
every  breezy  fad  or  idea  or  come-rn." 

Two  bills,  proposed  by  Rep  Roman  Pucln- 
ski  and  Sen.  Ralph  Smith,  have  recently  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  for  the  formation  of 
ethnic  heritage  centers.  "The  bills  have  a 
good  chance,"  said  Puclnski.  "I  am  amazed  at 
the  huge  response  we  have  gotten  around  the 
country.  Not  Just  from  ethnics,  but  from  all 
groups.  People  want  to  know  about  them- 
selves and  about  each  other." 

The  emotions  of  ethnics  currently  flash 
like  electric  sparlcs  between  poles  of  anger 
and  fear.  Since  many  have  come  from,  and 
perhaps  have  relatives  In,  countries  like  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  others  In 
East  Europe  where  communism  rules,  ethnics 
rise  with  anger  against  liberal  intellectuals 
and  many  of  the  young  for  whom  anticora- 
munism  is  now  a  bore.  Because  the  Vietnam 
war  was  and  is  advertised  as  a  free-world- 
ngainst-ccmmunlsm  struggle,  ethnics  know 
whose  side  they  are  on.  The  sight  of  students 
marching  against  the  war,  supported  by  uni- 
versities and  liberals,  is  enraging:  moreover, 
not  only  have  the  ethnics  fought  bravely  in 
past  wars  with  no  questions  asked,  but  today 
It  Is  largely  their  sons  and  the  blacks— not 
the  affluent,  often  deferment-protected  stu- 
dents— who  have  been  disproportionately 
drafted  first  for  Vietnam. 
The  fear  of  the  ethnic  is  felt  most  in  the 
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potential  of  what  is  called  the  black  revolu- 
tion. Again,  liberal  and  intellectual  reform- 
ers are  Involved.  For  many  of  the  latter,  the 
black  revolution  Is  Just  a  handy  phrase 
Etr'n^er  than  the  old  cause  of  civil  rights, 
but  essentially  the  same  old  things  they  have 
alway.=  been  talking  up:  bliick  capitalism, 
equ.-ii  opportunity,  social  programs  for  the 
ehettc.  .Since  many  of  those  who  most  want 
to  reform  the  inn^r  city  live  .^afely  and  con- 
vtnieiUiy  in  the  outer  city,  the  ethnics  see 
themselves  locked  in  a  bDX  tied  with  pretty 
social-reform  ribbons,  p'us  a  glucd-on  mes- 
s;ige  from  the  liberals:  you  carry  ou.  in  prac- 
tic"e  tiie  ideas  cf  brotherhood  that  we  will 
iteep  <~n  preaching  in  tiieory. 

The  ethnics  see  it  differently.  It  is  f'lefr 
lobs  up  lor  trrabs  as  more  blacks  are  trained, 
their  neighborhoods  where  racial  tension  is 
woi-o'.,  l'i.:ir  families  who  will  be  victims  of  a 
high  crime  rat?>.  None  of  this  Is  an  excuie 
for  ethnic  burs'.s  of  racism,  of  which  there 
have  been  many.  But  It  Is  reason  to  wonder 
whether  the  spontaneous  and  emotional  rac- 
ism of  an  ethnic  in  Gary.  Indiana,  is  m.ore 
e.sily  excused  and  cured  than  the  calculated 
and  rationalized  racism  of,  say.  a  WASP  In 
Mon'^g:  nifry  County. 

With  the  average  Industrial  worker  mak- 
ing S8.632  a  year  tin  1968) .  money  is  perhaps 
the  main  worry  of  the  ethnics.  According  to 
HUD  Secretary  George  Romney,  $27,000  is 
now  the  going  rate  for  a  house;  on  the  aver- 
age, a  family  would  need  an  Income  of  nearly 
$14,000  to  build  and  keep  a  hou»e,  a  sum  few 
in  the  working  clasr  can  raise. 

Living  Just  above  the  poverty  level,  eth- 
nics are  ignored  by  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams designed  for  the  ladder-rung  below. 
Fe.v  wives  can  work  because  baby-sitters  are 
beyond  the  budget;  adult  education  Is  not 
widely  available;  small  irks  like  rising  bus 
fares  only  increase  the  pinch.  The  ethnics 
are  victim'-zea  by  niil.ition-  his  money  buys 
less — and  by  anti-inflation  moves,  because 
layoffs  hit  him  first.  "Manufacturers."  said 
Barbara  Mlkulskl,  "with  their  price  fixlnpr. 
shoddy  merchandise  and  exorbitant  repair 
bills,  are  gouging  him  to  death.  When  he 
complain.;  about  costs,  he  is  told  that  it  Is  the 
'higli  cost  of  labor'  that  is  to  blame.  Yet  he 
knows  he  is  the  'labor'  and  that  in  terms  of 
real  dollars,  he  Is  going  backwards." 

Tlie  recent  repwart  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment on  the  working  class  says  that  eco- 
numic^iiy  the  ethnic  is  squeezed  in  another 
way — his  earning  capacity  levels  off  Just 
when  family  expenses  continue  to  rise  be- 
cause of  costs  like  teen-age  and  college- 
bound  children,  car  and  home  improvements, 
and  medical  expenses  for  aging  parents.  As 
a  result  the  ethnic  pressures  for  higher  and 
higher  wages,  exactly  what  union  after  un- 
ion Is  doing.  Even  here,  as  with  the  Cleve- 
land bus  drivers  recently,  the  workers  often 
strike  not  only  management  but  also  their 
own  leaders,  w-hen  the  latter  give  In  too 
soon. 

The  future  of  ethnic  Americans,  as  with 
the  blacks  below  and  the  middle-class  above, 
is  not  their  own  to  decide.  Three  sources  of 
cooperation  could  begin  to  reach  out;  the 
Intellectuals,  the  church  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  Intellectuals 
scx-iai  refi  rmers  and  the  men  of  wealth  and 
power  who  back  them  were  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  the  blacks  and  the  stu- 
dents in  a  coalition  to  end  racism  and  the 
war.  Aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
this  reaching  out  by  the  InteHectuais  was 
genuine  concern  or  mere  dabbling,  the  eth- 
nics were  seen  as  untouchables;  they  were 
both  antiblack  and  pro-war.  A  dialogue  be- 
tween ethnics  and  Intellectuals  is  urgently 
needed,  but  it  can  only  happen  on  two  condl- 
t!  ns.  First,  th.'.t  the  Intellectuals  drop  their 
arrogance  toward  people  who  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  using  their  muscles,  not  their  minds; 
and  second,  the   Intellectuals   must  realize 


that  the  ethnics  are  not  lashing  out  from 
hate  but  from  fear. 

The  ethnics'  side  of  the  dialogue  must  be 
based  on  the  realization  that  the  war  is 
hurting  them  perhaps  more  than  anyone 
they  should  not  need  more  inflation,  un- 
employment or  lack  of  community  services 
to  convince  them  that  Vietnam  has  gone 
on  too  long.  At  home,  the  ethnics  ought  to 
begin  seeing  that  the  peace  movement  is 
more  than  Abbie  Hoffman  and  Jerry  Rubin; 
supporting  peace  doesn't  mean  supporting 
long  hair  or  the  Viet  Cong  flag  or  mouth- 
ofls. 

As  for  ethnics  and  racism,  the  intellec- 
tuals must  explain  that  the  blacks  and 
white  working  class  are  actually  in  the  same 
urban  fix  together.  Instead  of  letting  them 
fight  each  other  for  usele.ss  Inner-city  left- 
overs, the  intellectuals  could  act  as  a  referee, 
creating  a  black-white  co.tlitlcn  based  en 
hard,  mutual  needs,  not  any  sentimental  no- 
tions cf  integration. 

The  opportunity  for  the  church  to  assist 
ethnics  lies  not  in  starting  anything  new 
but  with  continuing  and  strengthening  old 
ties.  The  church  was  standing  up  for  im- 
migrants long  before  the  government, 
through  Its  .social  teachings  and  prietts  like 
Charlc-s  Owen  Rice  of  Pittsburgh.  If  the 
seminaries  can  turn  out  more  priests  who 
care  about  social  Justice  for  ethnics,  and 
not  priests  who  want  to  play  games  v^-ith 
new  liturgies  or  fight  the  bishops  about  birth 
control,  the  dynamics  of  the  parish  offer 
considerably  more  than  symbolic  hope. 

Tiie  recent  government  report  on  ethnics 
is  little  more  than  a  first  puff  of  air  into  a 
trial  balioon.  Many  are  suspicious  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  only  making  the 
appearance  of  a  move,  with  no  substance. 
In  fact,  the  confidential  report  relnf  )rces 
this  suspicion  by  saying  candidly  that  the 
etlinics  are  "overripe  for  a  polltictl  re- 
sponse." Realizing  the  report  would  cost 
impossible  billions  to  carry  out,  the  Presi- 
dent is  advised  to  d.o  cheap  things  like  mak- 
ing national  awards  for  outstanding  crafts- 
men. Issue  ethnic  postage  stamps  and  other 
Items  from  a  summer  clearance  sale. 

It  will  take  a  little  more  than  a  report 
and  public  relations  gimmicks  to  con  votes 
from  the  ethnics,  however.  On  July  1,  two 
days  after  the  report  was  leaked.  Leonard 
Woodcock,  the  new  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  said  in  Cincinnati  that 
the  Nixon  administration  seemed  to  be 
"dedicated  to  tearing  the  nation  apart,"  that 
Its  policies  had  set  "region  against  region 
and  race  against  race."  Many  have  been 
saying  this  all  along,  but  predictably  it  came 
fr>.m  clirjiijc  dissenters.  It  may  even  have 
sui prised  the  White  House  thnt  a  spokesman 
for  the  working  class  would  add  his  voice  so 
vigor-jiisly  to  the  disiliusloned  chorus. 

The  recent  speeches  and  sayings  of  Splro 
Agnew  are  seen  by  many  ethnics.  Including 
Msgr.  Baroni.  as  stirring  the  fears,  not  the 
hopes,  of  the  working  class.  In  taking  the 
low  road,  the  administration  is  no  t)etter 
than  George  Wallace,  who  is  also  using  eth- 
nics for   hLs   own   political   ends. 

Which  of  these  three  groups — the  intellec- 
tu.ils.  the  church  or  the  government — stops 
forward  first  is  not  as  cruc:al  as  the  need  for 
all  to  respond  simiUJtaneously.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  ethnics  hold  a  great  balance 
of  power,  and  that  It  will  be  used  one  way 
or  the  other.  What  still  needs  to  ix"  made 
clear,  is  that  ethnics  have  a  strong  culture, 
a  deep  commitment  to  country — this  one — 
and  a  solid  sen.se  of  fairness.  "Thc^e  are  also 
assets  of  great  value. 


NETWORK  CONTROL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  ere  of  the 
points  at  which  th*!  internal  confusion, 
bias,  and  liberal  slant  of  the  network 
news  media  has  caused  the  most  fric- 


tion in  the  indui>tr>'  is  in  the  relation- 
ships between  the  networks  and  their 
local  affiliates.  Local  stations  are  forced 
to  take  what  the  networks  offer  in  news 
coverage  or  leave  it.  Local  news  budgets 
are  too  small  to  support  coverage  of 
events  outside  the  station's  regions,  and 
if  the  network  chooses  not  to  cover  an 
event  in  another  city  or  country,  the  lo- 
cals have  to  make  do  with  wire  sen'ice 
stories  and  pictures. 

Thp  network  coverage  of  the  July  4 
Honor  America  Day  festivities  provided 
a  striking  example  of  tliis  difficulty,  and 
it  was  the  subject  of  a  commentary  by 
Edwin  Diamond  on  WTOP-TV  on  July 
9,  1070. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  comment  be 
printed  in  the  Recorti. 

There  being  no  ob.!ection,  the  editorial 
comment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Honor    America 

During  his  address  at  Honor  America  Day, 
Billy  Graham  paid  tribute  to  the  media.  In- 
stead of  un  Iron  Curtain  around  our  faults, 
he  said,  America  has  a  picture  window. 

An  apt  phr.ise.  But  in  the  coverage  of  the 
Day  lt.self.  the  picture  has  a  big  crack.  The 
Honor  America  sponsors  said  the  day  was 
non-partisan.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
event  was  carried  out  a.?  a  pro-Ac"mlnistra- 
tion  answer  to  past  anti-war  marches.  Tlie 
networks  limited  their  coverage  of  anti-war 
d:;seiit  in  recent  mon'hs — a  vi-?tcrv.  I  believe. 
for  Mr.  Agnew.  Honor  .America  D.  y  presented 
a  caailcnge:  should  it  be  given  ihe  same  non- 
tre.-itment   that  the  dissenters  got? 

NET  said  It  would  not  cover  either  the 
morning  ceremonies  or  the  evening  er.ter- 
tainment.  CBS  said  It  v,o;;ld  carry  the 
spL'eches  but  not  the  shew.  Pressurei  were 
applied:  In  this  battle  for  attet'.thm,  TV  cov- 
erage counts.  CB.S  backed  down  and  ended 
up  covering  some  of  the  Bob  Hope  show 
business  as  well  NBC  offered  delayed  tape 
coverage  featuring  tiiose  well-kncwn  news 
analvsts,  Barbara  Walters  and  Joe  Garagi- 
ola. 

It  was  chintz  curtain  coverage.  Tne  net- 
works alljwed  themselves  to  pet  pushed  into 
a  corner  by  failing  to  cover  the  anti-war 
demorLstr,.tions  ,iS  the  news  events  'hey  were. 

The  networks  w'-re  ready  to  shrug  off 
Honor  An/erlca  Day  too  until  the  establish- 
ment opened  fire.  Television's  Job  Is  to  show 
the  news.  And  news  it  is  when  350,000  gather, 
no  matter  how  saccharine  much  of  the  pro- 
gr.^.m  may  have  been.  Tlnse  who  recognized 
t'.io  news — Washington  area  stations  V.'TOP 
and  WETA— reaped  the  rewards  that  media 
men  understand.  WTOP  won  73  per  cent  of 
the  audlenc*  for  lus  live  full  coverage.  Some- 
body out  there  was  interested. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE RICHARDSON  BEFORE  IN- 
DIANA UNIVERSITY  BICENTEN- 
NIAL CONVOCATION 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
growth  of  Govei-nment  and  programs 
sometimes  tends  to  make  a  nightmare 
of  our  huge  departments,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  find  it  highly  commendable  that  the 
Department,  under  the  leadership,  first, 
of  Mr.  Robert  Finch  and  now.  Secretary 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  is  seeking  to 
streamline  procedures,  consolidate  pro- 
grams, and  speed  action. 
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Secretary  Richardson  has  pointedly 
brought  these  factors  to  public  atten- 
tion in  his  first  speech  since  assuming 
office. 

He  notes  the  frustrations  of  a  border 
State  neighborhood  health  center  that 
reported  in  dismay  its  grant  application 
expenses  exceeded  $51,000.  The  cost  in 
time  and  n;oney  was  hardly  worth  it. 

Congre.ssionally  mandated  programs 
now  administered  by  HEW  total  260 — 
double  the  figure  of  a  decade  ago. 

The  diver.'^ity  of  grant  periods,  the 
multiplicity  of  grants  within  the  same 
local  agency,  undermine  comprehensive 
planning  efforts  and  create  uncertainty 
of  cash  flow.  Chaos  easily  can  follow.  In 
other  words,  bureaucratic  redtape  can 
drive  you  crazy. 

Some  idea  of  the  need  for  grant  con- 
solidation is  noted  by  Secretary  Richard- 
son In  reporting  that  public  library 
grants  are  available  in  five  separate  pro- 
grams, medical  library  grants  in  seven, 
health  service  grants  in  six,  and  voca- 
tional education  in  nine  separate  formula 
grant  programs  and  six  separate  project 
grant  authorizations. 

Simplified  processing  already  has  been 
started,  with  new  procedures  cutting  re- 
gional review  time  from  6  months  to  8 
weeks. 

Line  authority  has  been  shifted  to  re- 
gional directors  to  reduce  the  lines  of 
reiJortinc:  from  38  to  9. 

Secretary  Richardson  noted  that  State 
and  city  officials  had  had  to  travel  to 
offices  in  as  many  as  four  different  cities, 
hundreds  of  miles  apart,  in  order  some- 
times to  discuss  a  single  program  in 
which  several  agencies  had  a  share.  Mr. 
President.  I  find  Secretary  Richardson's 
report  heartening.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  before  the  Indiana 
University  Bicentennial  Convocation  on 
July  8.  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor.o, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson 

A  historian  looklnir  back  on  cur  epoch 
might  record  sonipihing  totally  unique  In 
human  experience  He  would  see  thi.t  within 
the  working  lifespan  of  a  gener.itlon  we  hrive 
reached  the  moon,  conquered  and  er.Tdicated 
age-old  crippling  diseases,  and  provided  a 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  with  a  previ- 
oiLsly  unimaginable  standard  of  material 
welfare. 

That  incredible  flowering  of  our  abilities 
has  al^o  created  the  e.xpectation  that  oi'r 
social  problems  can  be  solved  by  application 
of  the  same  visionary  dy:iami-m  We  have 
learned  to  hope,  for  the  first  time  »u  human 
e.Kperlence.  that  a  society  can  be  constructed 
which  Is  at  once  free  of  poverty,  abundant 
in  educnflonal  opportunity,  tolerant  of  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  diversity,  and  liberating  for 
tho  hti.man  spirit. 

The  full  potential  for  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  social  and  htiman  renewal  never 
existed  before,  .'it  the  same  time,  the  very 
existence  of  that  potential  has  oreate<I  the 
expectation  that  these  objectives  can  be 
quiclly  reached,  de  Tocqueville  no'ed  the 
C'jrre'.ation  between  rising  expectations  and 
s'xial  disarTectlon  in  loth  century  France. 
His  words  are  insti-uctive  fo;-  our  own  time: 

"The  evil  which  was  suffered  patiently  as 
Inevitable  seems  unendurable  as  soon  as  the 
idea  of  escaping  from  It  crosses  men's  minds. 
All  the  abuses  then  removed  call  attention  to 
those  that  renialn  and  they  now  appear  more 


galling.  The  evil,  it  Is  true,  has  become  less, 
but  sensibility  to  it  has  become  more  acute." 
I  speak  for  my  whole  Department  when  I 
say  we  are  Imbued  with  a  sense  of  excite- 
ment, urgency,  and  mission  In  our  own  de- 
termination to  confront  these  problems.  And 
HEW,  In  Its  interdisciplinary  approach,  rep- 
resents the  cutting  edge  of  the  Federal  thrust. 
Yet  we  who  are  among  those  Mencken 
once  called  the  "chronic  hopers  of  the 
world"  have  also  learned  to  temper  optimism 
with  caution.  We  have  or  should  have  learned 
that  it  is  easier  to  articulate  problem  dimen- 
sions than  problem  solutions.  It's  toe  easy  to 
fall  prey  to  the  "Washington  syndrome"— 
the  simple-minded  theory  that  social  prob- 
lems will  Just  disappear  if  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment throws  enough  dollars  and  statute 
books  at  them.  And  we  should  also  have 
learned  that  the  cruel  and  exaggerated  rhet- 
oric of  tmkept  promises  can  threaten  the 
very  credibility  of  government  Itself. 

But  with  these  high  hopes — with  all  of  our 
resources  and  dedication — what  is  the  prob- 
lem? What  are  we  waiting  for?  Why  hasn't 
the  war  on  our  social  problems  been  won? 
Some  would  say  the  problem  is  more  money, 
and  they  would  be  correct  insofar  as  the 
spending  possibilities  for  Improving  man- 
kind's lot  are  literally  limitless.  Some  would 
say  manpower  is  the  problem,  and  they 
would  be  right  to  the  e.xtent  that  skilled 
manpower  distributed  In  depth  over  the 
whole  spectrum  of  human  service  profes- 
sions Is  always  a  scarce  commodity. 

But  there  is  another  obstacle,  less  visible, 
but  no  le.ss  Important,  both  in  Itself,  and 
because  it  constitutes  an  Incredibly  wasteful 
diversion  both  of  money  and  manpower.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  virtual  strangulation 
of  Federal  efforts  as  grant  programs  prolifer- 
ate and  as  more  resources  are  continually 
forced  int-o  narrow  constricting  funnels  long 
since  Inadequate  to  the  task. 

Tnls  subject  has  been  of  concern  to  me 
since  my  earlier  tenure  in  HEW  more  than 
a  decade  ago. 

Without  attempting  to  bolster  my  status 
as  a  propiiet,  I  want  to  recall  my  prediction 
of  four  years  ago  as  a  Massachusetts  State 
official  explaining  the  purposes  of  my  pro- 
posed Community  .Services  Act.  I  quote: 

"Our  society  is  today  girding  Itself  for  an 
unprecedented  attack  on  age-old  causes  of 
suffering  and  deprivation.  We  are  beginning 
to  forge  a  whole  new  arsenal  of  weapons  for 
the  conquest  of  educational,  emotional,  and 
economic  and  physical  handicaps.  And  in  the 
process,  we  are  discovering  that  the  most 
serious  barriers  to  the  effective  use  of  these 
weapons  are  barriers  of  communication,  of 
jurisdictional  iealousv,  and  of  structural 
rigidity. 

"Tlie  needs  of  people  are  seldom  adequate- 
ly met  by  any  single  one  of  the  narrow  cate- 
gorical programs  through  which  help  has 
traditionally  been  channeled.  The  existing 
sources  of  help,  moreover,  are  too  ntimerous, 
too  scattered,  and  too  much  isolated  from 
each  other.  Their  administration  tends  to  be 
both  cumbersome  and  Impersonal.  The  re- 
sult is  greatly  to  impair  the  effectiveness  as 
well  as  the  efficiency  with  which  we  are  able 
to  bring  to  bear  on  human  needs  our  avail- 
able resources  of  funds  and  manpower. 

'"The  inevitable  result  will  be  overlap,  dis- 
continuity, confusion,  and — In  consequence — 
disappointment  of  the  very  expectations  to 
which  (these  programs)   gave  rise." 

I  can  only  report  that  in  the  four  years 
since  that  statement,  the  situation  has  got- 
ten worse. 

A  Border  State  neighborhood  health  center 
recently  reported  to  us  in  dismay  that  Its 
most  serious  operational  mi.stake  was  to  ap- 
ply to  numerous  Federal  agencies  for  funding. 
Grant  application  e.^penses  exceeded  $.51,000. 
Expert  stail  time  diverted  from  productive 
work  was  Irreparably  lost.  Federal  agency 
guidelines  were  inci.nslstent,  application  pro- 
cedures varied  widely,  and  review  levels  were 


multtlayered  and  complex.  I  quote  from  the 
Project  Directors  letter  to  the  Department: 
"I  see  now  that  I  made  a  gross  mistake  to 
eacovtrage  my  staff  to  make  approaches  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  Federal  pgencie.s  to  fund 
diflerent  aspects  of  our  program.  None  ol  the 
agencies  seem  to  understand  that  we  do  not 
run  categorical  programs  at  the  Health  Cen- 
ter, but  that  we  conduct  integrated,  fannly- 
oriented  team  delivery  of  service,  and  the 
task  of  educating  all  our  reviewers  to  this  is 
really  too  much.  The  other  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers  .  .  .  who  receive  the  large 
bulk  of  their  funds  .  .  .  from  a  single  agency 
have  certainly  been  wiser  and  more  produc- 
tive. It  would  be  so  much  ea.?ier  to  deal  with 
one  agency  which  would  be  completely  fa- 
miliar with  our  program  and  we  in  turn 
knowledgeable  of  their  procedures  and  re- 
quirements." 

Most  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Federal 
programs  in  recent  years  has  occurred  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  When  asked  recently  what  it  was 
like  to  return  to  HEW,  I  thought  a  minute 
and  replied  that  It  was  a  bit  like  meeting 
an  old  long  lost  frleod  who  had  grown  very 
fat.  The  Congressionally  mandated  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  now  num- 
ber 260,  well  over  double  the  figure  of  a  dec- 
ade ago.  and  more  In  number  than  all  of 
the  other  domestic  agencies  combined  Al- 
most $19  billion  of  the  HEW  budget  is  al- 
located by  Congress  to  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams. In  turn,  about  90  percent  of  this 
$19  billion  is  spent  through  some  40,000  in- 
stitutions and  agencies. 

The  ability  of  these  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  secure  funds  and  spend  them  effec- 
tively is,  therefore,  crucial  to  the  success  of 
HEW's  central  mlssi-jn.  But  countless  ex- 
amples of  the  experiences  of  Federal  grant 
recipients  similar  to  the  story  of  the  border 
State  health  center  strongly  suggest  that  all 
Is  not  well.  Their  stories  remind  me  a  little 
of  Bob  Benchley's  treatise,  "Fishing  from  the 
Viewpoint  of  the  Fish." 

A  Neighborhood  Health  Program  in  Denver 
which  utilized  twelve  different  governmental 
funding  sources  encountered  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  grant  administration.  Di- 
verse grant  periods  undermined  comprehen- 
sive planning  efforts.  Legislative  authority 
and  program  regulations  varied  to  the  point 
of  inconsistency.  Cash  flow  was  tmcertaln 
because  of  varying  payment  methods.  In  no 
case  were  reporting  requirements  the  same 
from  program  to  program.  At  one  point, 
chaos  ensued  because  all  funding  agencies 
conducted  sep-irate  audits  within  a  4.5-day 
period.  As  a  final  Insult,  some  agencies  cut 
back  funds  based  upon  more  generous  al- 
locations by  others. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
held  of  health  care. 

Approximately  30  HEW  grant  programs 
can  and  do  support  some  portions  of  social 
work  training  in  universitlo.-..  These  Include 
training  grant  programs  in  support  of  such 
S{>eclalltles  as  aging.  Juvenile  delinquency, 
mental  retardation,  crippled  children,  mental 
health,  alcoholism,  and  family  welfare. 

Yet  the  Dean  of  a  major  university's 
School  of  Social  Work  recently  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  his  school  has  had  to  apply  for  and 
administer  as  many  as  nine  training  grants 
from  DHEW  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  social  work 
training. 

The  Dean  has  pointed  out  the  adminis- 
trative ImpossiblUty  of  confirming  the  use 
of  each  of  these  separate  grants  only  for  the 
categorical  purpose  for  which  awarded.  In 
addition,  the  relative  availability  of  the  vari- 
ous grant  categories  In  any  year  has  a  neces- 
sary Influence  in  shaping  the  training  pro- 
gram emphasis  in  ways  unrelated  to  the  goals 
of  the  school  or  the  students. 

These  anomalies  do  not  result  from  the  ac- 
tions of  venal,  obstructionist  or  unintelligent 
men.  The  professionals  In  my  Department 
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and  throughout  the  government  are  as  dedi- 
cated, industrious,  aaid  competent  as  any 
professionals  anywhere. 

Nor  does  the  solution  lie  In  a  vast  dis- 
mantling operation.  We  cannot  retreat,  even 
If  we  wanted  to,  to  a  mythical  golden  age  of 
self-help  In  which  the  government — out  of 
despair,  incapacity,  or  Indifference — aban- 
dons the  attempt  to  conquer  the  age-old 
problems  of  poverty,  disease,  and  suffering. 
In  that  sense,  to  paraphrase  the  title  of 
Thomas  Wolfe's  novel,  we  can't  go  home 
again.  And  we  should  not  want  to. 

We  have  experienced  some  false  starts  and 
some  promising  ones  in  the  last  decade.  But 
I  believe  we  are  now  at  or  near  the  point 
where  our  ability  to  reform  and  renew  the 
Federal  grant  effort  could  determine  the  fate 
of  our  entire  governmental  system, 

I  have  been  deeply  gratified  to  discover 
Just  how  much  was  already  underway  in 
HEW  to  Initiate  reforms.  Administration  offi- 
cials have  identified  the  problem  and  elabo- 
rated a  corrective  approach  which  recognizes 
how  serious  the  situation  really  is.  In  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  April  30  of  last  year. 
President  Nixon  described  the  existing  grant 
system  in  the  following  terms: 

'The  number  of  separate  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  has  grown  enormously  over 
the  years.  When  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity set  out  to  catalogue  Federal  assist- 
ance programs,  it  required  a  book  of  more 
than  600  pages  just  to  set  forth  brief  desrrip- 
tioni.  It  is  an  almost  universal  complaint  of 
local  goveniment  officials  that  the  v.eb  of 
programs  has  grown  so  tangled  that  it  often 
becomes  impermeable.  However  laudable 
each  may  be  individually,  the  t^tal  effect  can 
be  one  of  Government  paralysis." 

In  short,  the  most  serious  impediment  to 
the  accomplishm-ent  of  a  prog.'-p.m's  obltc- 
tives  may  be  the  very  exi.stenre  f  f  other 
programs  with  the  same  humane  objectives. 
Seen  as  such,  the  question  of  organization 
and  procedure  is  not  peripheral,  but  central: 
it  is  not  a  mere  housekeeping  function,  but 
the  most  important  task  we  confront. 

President  Nixons  message  has  set  in  mo- 
tion a  concerted  effort  to  reform  the  system 
by  means  cf  a  whole  series  of  interreia'.ed 
measures. 

In  the  time  remaining,  I  w.-iuld  like  to 
describe,  necessarily  by  way  of  thumbnail 
sketch,  fotir  of  the  most  important  et'orts 
under  way.  These  four  effort? — Grant  Con- 
solidation, Fimd  Transfers,  Grant  Stream- 
lining, and  Decentralization — are  interde- 
pendent and  mutually  reinforcing  in  their 
approaches.  They  attempt  conr-ciously  to  re- 
verse the  top-heavy  trend  of  governmental 
programs.  They  proceed  from  the  jiremite 
that  further  proliferation  of  program.=  with- 
out comprehensive  structural  reform  will  be 
counterproductive — counterproductive  in  the 
worst  sencp  because  Federal  dollars  will  not 
alleviate  the  human  needs  for  which  they 
were  targeted. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  Important 
of  these  reform  proposals,  is  Grarit  CcnrcU- 
dation.  The  President  has  souglit  au■^hority 
to  consnlida+e  existing  grant-in-aid  cate- 
gories if  Congress,  within  60  df.vs.  dne--  not 
overrule  his  proposals.  If  the  Bll-tno-ti-Tierl 
examines  I  spelled  out  at  the  beginning 
demonstrate  anythine  at  all.  they  deiron- 
Ptrate  a  crying  need  for  coordination  of  the 
Federal  effort  and  a  comprehensive  view  at 
the  community  leve!. 

At  the  present  time,  jiust  to  give  you  a 
sense  of  the  spectrum,  public  library  grants 
are  available  in  five  separate  programs,  medi- 
cal library  grants  In  seven,  health  services 
grants  in  three  separate  formula  grant.s  and 
six  project  grant  programs,  and  vocational 
education  In  nine  sep.irate  formula  grant 
programs  and  six  sep.irate  project  grant  au- 
thorizations. 

Categorical  programs  by  them.selves  too 
often  encourage  a  narrow  view;   they  focus 


on  a  specific  product  to  the  detriment  of 
the  needs  of  the  group  to  be  served.  We  have 
no  objection  to  a  diversity  of  programs  and 
approaches:  pluralism  is  high  in  the  hier- 
archy of  American  values.  But  as  the  recent 
McNerney  Task  Force  on  Medicaid  aptly  put 
it,  "One  man's  pluralism  is  another  man's 
Incoherence."  In  the  deiigu  and  execution  of 
public  programs,  we  nui^t  h.ive  a  coordinated 
strategy;  and  a  pluralism  of  approaches  can 
never  be  as  impwrtant  as  a  coherence  of  out- 
come. 

Apart  from  relatively  minor  administra- 
tive steps  wiiich  are  new  underway.  Grant 
Consolidation  as  we  have  formulated  It  will 
require  Congressional  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  may  be  as  difficult  to  persuade 
Congre.ss  to  pass  the  legislation  as  it  some- 
times is  to  get  Indiana  to  the  Rose  Bcwl. 
"Difficult",  you  would  .say.  "but  obviously 
nut  impossible."  We  hope  to  follow  Vuur 
example. 

Each  program  has  an  interest  group  ccn- 
stltuen..y;  some  legislators  are  reluct.int  to 
see  national  program  mandates  altered,  even 
in  the  face  of  local  needs.  But  we  believe 
this  IS  the  direction  in  which  responsible 
and  responsive  government  must  move.  The 
task  is  formidable,  and  tiie  time  to  confront 
it  sliort. 

The  second  major  effort  is  our  proposal  for 
Fund  Transfers.  The  Administration's  Social 
Services  Reiorm  .''imendinents  to  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  embody  Just  such  an  ap- 
proach. It  is  frequently  and  correctly  argued 
that  over-centrahzation  of  decision-making; 
at  the  Federal  level  has  served  to  sap  State 
and  local  initiative  in  identifying  and  ad- 
dressing major  social  problems. 

Under  our  legislative  proposal.  States  and 
localities  will  be  given  incentives  to  coordi- 
nate and  integrat«  their  service  programs 
in  return  fur  submission  of  a  consolidated 
HEW  Plan. 

A  Governor  could  Include  any  HEW-funded 
program  he  administers,  and  Plan  approval 
would  allow  him  to  transfer  up  to  20  percent 
of  his  Federal  grant  funds  from  any  one 
included  categorical  program  to  another  of 
higher  priority.  This  critical  reform  allows 
Governors  and  local  officials  to  utilize  the 
leverage  of  Federal  funds  more  flexibly  to 
meet  local  needs.  And  we  hope  it  would 
minimise  the  chain  reaction  of  disaffection 
wiien  last  minute  Federal  budget  alterations 
create  major  dislocations  in  high  priority 
Federally-assisted  State  programs. 

The  third  of  our  Interrelated  thrusts  to- 
ward reform  is  grant  streamlining.  Tlie  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Streamline  Task  Force,  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Finch,  mounted  a  major 
effort  to  analyze  each  step  of  every  one  of 
the  260  separate  HEW  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Grant  processing  under  each  of  these 
programs  involves  an  average  of  28  steps, 
and  each  of  these  steps  might  contain  as 
minv  as  50  separate  actions. 

The  results  obtained  in  cur  first  50  pro- 
gram reviews  have  been  startling  and  clo.-.rly 
demonstrate  the  value  of  reform. 

A  simpjified  grant  processing  system  was 
developed  at  the  regional  level,  resulting  in 
a  clpcrea.se  of  total  review  time  from  six 
mrtuhs  to  eight  weeks. 

We  reduced,  simplified,  and  eliminated 
ivnprcxluctive  documentation  in  22  State 
P!an  programs,  w  th  the  re-ult  that  6,800 
fewer  pages  have  to  be  prep:«red  and  sub- 
mit"'.-' annually  by  each  State.  We  thus 
saved  over  "sS  mill'on  and  867  man  years  of 
.State  a'A'J  Federal  effort. 

We  eliminated  182  of  the  516  steps  in  the 
re-icw  process  for  project  grants. 

We  freed  351  man-years  of  Stat*  and  Fed- 
eral manpower  by  eilminating  or  reducing 
reports  reauired  fr^^m  crnntees. 

The  fin  11  major  reform  effort  imderway  is 
drccntraU^ation.  It  Is  an  axiom  of  our  op- 
erations that  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
consistent  with  overall  national   fKiiicy  ob- 


jectives, we  sliould  bring  the  decision-making 
process  cf  the  Federal  Government  close  to 
the  State  and  local  areas  in  which  the  prob- 
lenvi  lie.  We  believe  that  our  domestic  pro- 
grams must  support  and  strengthen  local 
leadership.  In  the  first  months  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, President  Nixon  restructured 
the  ref  ional  boundaries  of  the  major  domes- 
tic agencies  in  the  field  so  that  now  their 
lieadquarter  cities  are  the  same,  and  the 
regions  which  they  cover  are  uniform  In 
their  boundaries. 

Previously,  Stat*  or  city  officials  and  grant 
applicants  had  to  travel  to  cfhces  in  as  many 
as  four  different  cities,  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  sometimes  to  discuss  a  single  pro- 
gram in  which  several  agercies  had  a  share. 

Taking  this  reform  as  a  point  ol  departure, 
HEW  has  moved  to  strengthen  its  60,000  man 
regional  organization.  Traditionally.  HEW 
Rejion.tl  Offices  had  little  authority.  We  have 
now  shifted  line  authority  to  Regional  Di- 
rectors and  Regional  Agency  Heads,  and  re- 
duced the  lines  of  reporting  from  38  to  9. 
We  liave  niade  the  ba.slc  policy  decision  that 
headquarters  staff  will  concentrate  on  policy 
development,  program  direction,  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Field  personnel  will  be  responsible  for  de- 
tailed planning  and  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams, .as  well  a.s  technical  and  Individual 
grarit  awards  and  compliance  re-,iew. 

Thr  )ughout  this  brief  inventory  of  new 
departures  emerge  certain  common  themes. 
These  are,  first  of  all.  structural  reforms  de- 
signed to  make  governraent..l  action  re- 
sponsive more  quickly,  more  effectively,  and 
more  visibly  to  the  r;rcas  of  greatest  human 
need.  In  tandem  they  rationalise  and  Inte- 
grate numerous  programs  and  funding 
sources  and  target  them  r.'>mprehensively 
At  the  same  time,  they  upgrauc  State  and 
local  leadership  in  its  effort  to  Identify  and 
articulate  human  needs. 

And  f:nally.  because  the  new  system  of 
decentraiixation  delegiit,es  decision  making, 
it  avoids  diffusion  c,f  responsibility  and  con- 
fusion in  lines  of  responsibility. 

.All  of  these  steps  I  would  reiterate,  are 
products  of  bitter  experience,  and  major 
components  of  an  absolutely  critical  tack  of 
governmentr.l  reform 

It  is  probably  no  coincidence  that  the 
writer,  Franz  Kafka  was  also  a  civil  servant 
and  a  bureaucrat.  Hs  novel,<;  decry  the  alien- 
ation of  an  Individual  wiio  confronts  an 
impersonal  and  Impenetrable  organization. 
To  a  great  extent,  the  outcry  besetting  cur 
society  today  reflects  a  similar  protest  against 
the  dehumanizing  experience  of  modern  in- 
stitutions. 

I  think  Kafka's  bureaucratic  nightmare 
can  be  avoided.  I  believe  That  government 
service  can  be  consistent  with  efficiency  and 
with  human  dignity.  But  to  achieve  this 
balance,  w  e  must  recapture  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  refrrm. 

This  ranie  kind  of  concern — this  sense  of 
iirgenry  and  mutual  Interdependence  v.as  ex- 
pressed rccen'ly  by  an  author  WTlting  on  the 
problem  cf  mental  re'ardail.-n.  Why.  the 
author  a  ked  after  as  long  a  history  of  ne- 
glect, has  a  grassroots  movement  to  combat 
this  handicapping  condition  at  last  developed 
such  m.cmentum?  Answering  her  own  ques- 
tion, in  words  I  would  like  to  appropriate 
as  my  own.  she  replied: 

"It  is  because  the  world  Is  very  much  with 
us  today.  We  know  fniany  of  us  perhaps  only 
subconsciously)  that  if  our  way  cf  life  is  to 
survive,  every  Individual,  be  he  handicapped 
or  whole,  be  he  a  privileged  American  cr  an 
under-pri' ;if  ^ted  peasant  in  India,  everv  in- 
dividual must  be  counted  an  Individual  and 
accorded   his  place  in  the  sun." 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  Is  to  that  end — the 
cause  of  lndi\ldupl  .self-realiza<ion  .  ,  ,  each 
man's  place  in  the  sun — that  we  bend  nur 
effort";  at  reform.  No  task  Is  more  challeng- 
ing, and  no  cause  more  worthy  of  our  concern. 
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BILINGUAL  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
UNIT  TO  REMAIN  ACTIVE  IN  SAN 
ANTONIO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  of  this  year,  the  Air  Force  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  deactivation  of  the 
922d  Tactical  Airlift  Group.  U.S.  Air 
Force  Re.serve,  which  Is  stationed  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  information,  I  im- 
mediately dispatched  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  in  which  I 
vigorously  protested  the  proposed  deac- 
tivation of  this  outstanding  bilingual 
unit,  the  only  such  bilingual  unit  in  the 
Tactical  Airlift  Service.  A  letter  from  the 
OEBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  informs  me  that 
the  922d  Tactical  Airlift  Group  is  no 
longer  dc-tined  for  deactivation. 

On  behalf  of  this  fine  unit  and  the 
peple  of  San  Antonio.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
exercising  the  good  judgment  to  con- 
tinue the  active  status  of  the  922d. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  March  25,  1970,  letter  to 
Secretary  Laird:  the  July  13.  1970,  letter 
to  me  from  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force;  and  my  July  14,  1970,  letter  com- 
mending the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.  Senate. 
\Va:h'ngton,  DC,  March  25, 1970. 
n:.n.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secrcta-y  of  Defence, 
The  Pentagon. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Ic  has  come  to  my 
attention  ;hat  the  922ncl  Tactical  Airlift 
Gr<;up.  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserves,  which  Is  sta- 
tiinpci  at  Ke'ly  Air  Force  Ease,  San  Antonio, 
Texa.'^.  is  scheduled  for  deactivation  .some- 
time this  year.  In  view  of  this  organization's 
outstanrling  record  and  its  unique  capabili- 
ties, such  action  v.-oulci  be  Ill-advised,  and 
njt  in  the  bert  Interest  cf  the  Air  Force. 

The  922nd  Tactical  Airlift  Group  Is  the 
on'y  g  -jiip  of  Its  kind  In  the  Air  Force  that 
has  a  bilingual  capability.  Out  of  the  group's 
641  eul.s'od  men,  450  have  Spanish  sur- 
name:, Pur'hermcre,  a  large  number  of  the 
mon  ;ii  the  unit  who  are  not  Mexlcan-Amer- 
icsrs  can  also  5peak  Spanish.  This  group  Is 
capable  of  performing  Invaluable  service 
should  the  need  arise  for  It  to  be  deployed  In 
a  Soanish  rpeaking  area. 

la  additi'^n  to  its  bilingual  capability,  the 
92:?nd  Titer ical  Airlift  Group  ha.s  a  d'lstln- 
guis'ned  rec&.-d  of  service.  In  1969,  It  received 
the  Loen  ng  Trophy  as  an  out^standing  group 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserves.  In  addition  to 
this  honor,  the  922nd  Tactical  Airlift  Group 
has  received  the  Air  Force  outstanding  unit 
citation  for  developing  the  "Alamo  Sling 
Shot"  aerial  delivery  system  which  Is  now 
used  thrctijhout  the  Air  Force. 

Ft  thr>-e  reasons.  I  urge  that  this  unit  not 
be  deactivated   but  be  allowed  to  continue 
its  outs^andisig  service  to  this  nation. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  W.  YARBOBoroH. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington.  D.C,  July  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
I'.S.  Seiate. 

Dear  S"n'ator  Yarboroxjch:  Knowing  of 
your  interest  In  Air  Force  matters,  the  Sec- 
retary has  asked  me  to  Inform  you  of  our 
decisions  regarding  several  Reserve  units. 

We  had  previously  announced  that  due  to 
the  obsolescence  of  the  assigned  C-119  air- 


craft sever.il  .Air  Force  Reserve  units  would 
either  be  deactivated  or  relocated  and  as- 
signed new  missions.  The  units  affected  were: 
the  928ta  Tactical  Airlift  Group  (TAG) ,  Chl- 
cago-O'Hare  International  Airport,  Illinois; 
the  9l:}th  TAG.  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Pennsylvania;  the  9I4th  TAG,  Niagara 
Falls  International  Airport,  New  York;  the 
922nd  TAG,  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas;  and 
the  93.3rd  TAG,  General  Billy  Mitchell  Field, 
Wisconsin.  At  the  time  of  the  previous  an- 
nouncements, we  did  not  have  follow-cu  air- 
lift aircraft  as  replacements  for  the  C-119S 
assigned  to  these  units. 

Subseqtient  program  changes  have  now 
made  C-130  aircraft  available  so  that  all  five 
TAGS  can  remain  at  their  present  locations, 
convert  to  the  C-130  Hercules,  and  continue 
to  perform  the  tactical  airlift  role.  Each  unit 
will  be  authorized  six  aircraft,  which  will  be 
m.ide  available  from  F.scal  Year  1971  reditc- 
tions  in  lbs  active  Inventory.  Our  decision  to 
retain  these  units  Is  based  on  a  need  to  re- 
dare  the  active  force  and  still  maintain  tac- 
tical airlift  cap.vbillty. 

The  assignment  of  C-130  aircraft  will  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  mi.ssion  for  our  P.eserve 
units.  In  addition,  the  retention  of  this 
highly  tr.'.ined  manpower  resource  will  assist 
the  .Air  Force  Reserve  in  achieving  the  aver- 
age drill  pay  strength  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Shaughnessy, 
Colonel,    VSAF,    Chief,    Plam    Group, 
Legislative  Liaison. 

July   !4.   1970. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Department  of  the 
Air   Force,    The    Pentagon,    Wasfiington, 
D.C^ 

Dea:i  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  fcr  the 
July  13.  1970  letter  from  your  Department 
notifying  ine  that  the  Air  Force  has  reversed 
its  earlier  plans  to  deactivate  the  922nd  Tac- 
tical Airlift  Group,  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve, 
which  is  stationed  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  In 
San  Antonio,  Texa.s.  I  commend  you  and 
yo'ir  Department  for  exercising  the  good 
judgment  to  continue  the  active  status  of 
this  fine  unit. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  March  letter  to 
Spcrctarv  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  protesting 
;he  planned  deactivation,  the  922nd  Tactical 
Airlift  Group  is  the  only  group  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation  with  a  bilingual  capacity.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  unit's  641  men  have  a 
command  of  the  Spanish  language.  Their 
knowledge  in  this  regard  would  certainly 
enhance  our  country's  ability  to  deal  with 
any  emergency  that  might  arise  In  a  Spanish- 
.sppaking  area. 

In  addition,  your  decision  not  to  deactivate 
the  922nci  Tactic:i!  Airlift  Group  wlU  allow  a 
continuation  of  the  long-standing  tradition 
of  military  excellence  which  has  come  to  be 
identified  with  Kellv  Air  Force  Base.  The 
922nd  Tactical  .-Mrlift  Group  has  a  distin- 
guished record  of  exceptional  performance 
and  service.  San  Antonio,  founded  as  a  mili- 
tary presidio,  has  a  military  tradition  going 
back  over  250  ye?,r3.  The  people  are  proud  of 
this  unit.  Morale  there  is  high. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  I  strongly 
opposed  the  deactivation  of  the  922nd 
Tactical  Airlift  Group,  and  I  believe  that 
your  decision  to  allov/  the  unit  to  continue 
its  record  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
nation  Is  Indeed  wise  and  commendable. 

On  behalf  of  this  Unit  and  the  people  of 
that  area.  I  thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 


THE  BASTILLE:  A  NEW 
REMEMBRANCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  page  of  Uie  Washington  Post 


this  morning  carries  an  interesting  arti- 
cle commemorating  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille on  July  14,  1789.  Tlie  article,  writ- 
ten by  J.  M.  Lalley,  summarizes  mar.y 
of  the  facts  of  the  true  history  of  the 
Bastille  as  have  been  developed  by  rep- 
utable historians  both  of  the  present 
time  and  at  an  earlier  age. 
'The  basic  situation  as  correctly  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Lalley  is  this: 

The  Bastille  was  a  trumped-up  symbol 
of  the  so-called  oppression  of  the  French 
monarch,  a  rallying  cry  which  was  used 
to  stir  up  the  mobs  of  Paris  and  has 
ever  since  been  used  as  a  symbol  justi- 
fying every  sort  of  revolution  and 
anarchy.  Mr.  Lalley  points  out  that  the 
Bastille  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  real  prison.  The  angry  Paris  mcb 
found  only  seven  prisoners  inside.  The 
tales  of  horror  were  strictly  legendary. 
For  example,  the  story  of  the  so-called 
"iron  mask"  turns  out  to  have  been  fab- 
ricated on  the  basis  of  a  silk  or  velvet 
mask  which  concealed  the  identity  of  a 
mysterious  prisoner  when  he  was  exer- 
cising. The  rooms  in  the  Bastille  were 
better  than  those  used  by  the  courtiers 
at  Versailles.  So-called  prisoners  were 
fed  luxurious  repasts  and  fine  wines.  The 
inmates  admitted  into  the  Bastille  at 
that  period  were  mainly  wealthy  repro- 
bates such  as  the  notorious  Marquis  de 
Sade.  Even  the  Bastille's  cannons,  a 
supposed  threat  which  was  used  by  the 
mob  as  an  excuse  to  storm  the  Bastille, 
had  been  long  since  decommissioned. 

These  facts  are  not  newly  discovered 
even  though  they  run  contrary  to  the 
popular  myth  about  the  Bastille,  they 
were  widely  known  in  the  18th  century, 
and  have  been  confirmed  tcriay.  What  I 
find  most  interesting  about  the  article  is 
that  the  Washington  Post  should  decide 
to  print  the  truth  nea»-ly  200  vears  after 
the  events.  The  incident  of  the  Bastille 
is  tyi.'ical  of  the  kind  of  distortion  which 
has  been  practiced  by  the  opinionmakers 
of  the  left  from  the  time  of  the  Bastille 
down  to  the  present.  It  is  typical  of  the 
same  kind  of  distortion  which  the  mod- 
ern media  are  practicing  every  day.  I 
find  it  very  magnanimous  cf  the  Post  to 
print  the  truth  after  200  years.  The  only 
question  which  remains  unanswered  is 
this:  Will  we  have  to  wait  200  years  for 
the  Washington  Post  to  correct  the  dis- 
tortions and  half-truths  which  are  daily 
printed  on  its  front  pages  and  editorial 
columns?  Will  the  Post  be  good  enough 
to  print  the  truth  about  Vietnam  in  the 
year  2189?  Or  the  truth  about  the  Amer- 
ican South?  Or  even  the  truth  about  the 
distortions  of  the  media  today? 

Mr.  President,  I  cDnsratulate  the 
Washington  Post  for  having  the  courage 
to  print  the  truth  200  years  after  the 
event.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "The  Bastille:  A  New 
Remembrance."  written  by  J.  M.  Lalley, 
and  published  in  the  V/ashington  Post 
of  July  14,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bastille:   A  New  Remembrance 
(By  J.  M.  Lalley) 

(Note. — The  writer,  now  retired,  is  a  former 
mrmber  of  the  editorial  page  staff  of  The 
Washington  Post.) 
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In  a  century  such  as  ours,  which  has  known 
of  Auschwitz,  Belzec,  Dachau  and  Buchen- 
wald,  of  Vorkuta,  the  Kolyma  and  tlie  other 
slave  camps  of  Stalinist   Russia,   the  name 
BMtllle  can  no  longer  evoke  even  a  shudder. 
Time  was,  however,  when  legend,  rumor  and 
t:ie  romantic  imagination  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  vision  of  the  helpless  victims  of  mon- 
archical tyranny  chained   in   llghtiess  dun- 
geons, rotting  in  their  flUh  and  slowly  dying 
of  torment  and  despair.  "The  wide  world," 
so  the  learned  Lord  Acton  assured  his  stu- 
dents, "knew  the  horrors  of  its  history,  the 
blighted  lives,  the  ruined  families,  the  three 
thousand  dishonored  graves."  The  eighteenth 
century  English  poet  Cowper  lived  to  see  ful- 
filled his  wish  for  the  destruction  of  "those 
horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts." 
Tet  for  a  good  ten  years  before  those  words 
were  written,  the  Bastille  had  been  all  but 
emptied  of  its  prisoners  by  Malesherbes,  the 
lilseral   minister   of    interior   to    Louis   XVI. 
partly  no  doubt  as  a  gesture  befitting  the 
humanltr.rian  ethos  of  the   reign,   but   also 
perhaps  fis  a  measure  of  economy:  for  what- 
ever e'.se  the  Bastille  may  have  been,  it  was 
an  extravagant   drain    on   the   royal    purse. 
When  the  ancient  fortress  surrendered  to  the 
angry  Paris  mob  and  mutinous  Gardes  Fran- 
caises  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1789,  only 
seven  prisoners  were  found  inside,  and  these 
seem  to  have  been  deemed  either  too  helple.^s 
or  too  dangerous  to  have  been  set  at  large. 
More  recent   investigation,   discovery   and 
historical  revisk-n  has  relieved   tite  B.-vstille 
of  much  of  its  legendary  horror:    even   the 
"iron  mask"  which  concealed  the  identity  of 
its  most  mysterious  and  closely  guarded  pris- 
oners turns  out  to  have  been  one  of  silk  or 
velvet,  worn  perhaps  only  during  his  periods 
of  exercise  wi.en  there  was  dnnr^er  he  might 
be  recognized.  Apart  from  this,  about  all  that 
remains  to  shock  our  Anglo-Saxon   notions 
of  Justice  is  the  fact  that  almost  any  person 
anywhere  in   the   realm   could   be   confined, 
without  trial  or  even  formal  acc<iS,itlon.  for 
as  long  as  suited  the  royal  plea.'iure.  merely 
on  the  authority  of  a  lettre  de  caciiet  i.ssued 
by  the  king  or  one  of  his  ministers.  At  one 
period   the   ministers    granted    them   rather 
freely  to  persons  of  influence  who  made  use 
of  them  to  punish  runaway  cr  reci'citrant 
children,  or  to  rid  themselves  of  troublesome 
relati\es.  or  of  personal  enemies,  as  In  the 
case  of  VGlt:iire  after  his  audacious  challenge 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  means  of  rescuing  evil-doing  nobles  from 
the  vengeances  of  the  law.  as  in  the  case  of 
the  notorious  Marquis  de  Sade,  that  present- 
day  hero  of  the  Sartrean  New  Left.  He  had 
been  .senter.ced  to  death  at  Aix.  but  it  was  in 
the  security  of   the   Bastille   that   the   mad 
marquis  wrcte  his  pornographic  novels.  There 
were  also   those   who   had   themselves  com- 
mitted by  cajoling  or  bribing  a  minister  and 
as  a  device  for  evading  importuiaate  creditors 
or  merely  for  living  high  for  a  while  at  the 
royal  expense:   for  if  we  can   trust  the  re- 
searche.s  cf  Mr.  W.  H    Lewis,  tne  Bastille  was 
n-iuch  more  hke  a  well-appointed  hotel  than 
a  prison,  and  its  accommodations  were  vastly 
superior  to  the  lodgings  of  most  courtiers  at 
Versailles. 

There  were  seme  dungeons,  he  admits,  In 
the  towers  of  the  Bastille,  but  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  at  least  they 
were  unoccupied  save  in  brief  and  verv  rare 
Instances  when  a  prisoner  who  had  become 
violent  or  otherwise  obstreperous  might  be 
Isolated  for  a  day  or  two  of  sobering  up  or 
cooling  off:  but  since  no  one  could  be  sent 
to  a  dungeon  without  the  written  approval 
of  a  minister,  it  Involved  a  degree  of  paper- 
work that  the  governors,  wherever  possible, 
were  eager  to  avoid.  The  rooms  In  which 
prisoners  were  normally  lodged  were  com- 
fortable and  well  ventUated  and  ftirnlshed 
according  to  the  personal  tastes  of  their  in- 
mates; or  If  a  prisoner's  tastes  were  too  fas- 
tidious for  the  resources  of  the  castle,  he 
could  have  his  own  furniture  brought  In.  He 


could  have  books,  wTlting  materials,  musical 
Instruments,  and  If  he  wished,  animal  pets; 
he  could  even  bring  In  a  servant  or  two  to 
look  after  his  intimate  needs  and  to  be  lodged 
and  fed  out  of  the  royal  largesse. 

It  Is  perhaps  no  great  wonder  that  In  her 
Memolres,  the  Baroness  de  Staal  de  Launay, 
a  poor  dependent  of  the  Duchersa  du  Maine 
and  arrested  with  others  In  the  Sceaux  con- 
spiracy, should  have  looked  back  on  her  days 
In  the  Bastille  as  the  happiest,  of  lier  other- 
wise rather  drab  and  difficult  life.  Her  mem- 
ory of  them  was  sweetened  by  the  friend- 
ships she  enjoyed  there,  the  solicitous 
concern  for  her  well-being  shown  by  a  young 
lieutenant  of  the  guard,  her  love  affair  with 
another  prisoner  that  she  describes  at  some 
length,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  she  seems 
to  have  been  at  the  time  the  only  woman  in 
the  place.  Anyway,  she  tells  us  that  she  felt 
herself  to  have  been  more  free  in  prison  than 
she  had  ever  been  afterward  or  before. 

The  cuisine  of  the  Bastille  Is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  In  Paris,  though  the 
diet  v.as  hardly  one  that  many  of  our  pres- 
ent day  doctors  would  recommend.  Mr.  Lewis 
says  there  is  extant  a  petition  from  some 
plebeian  prisoners,  complaln:ng  that  their 
digestions  were  being  ruined  by  the  richness 
of  the  food.  The  midday  dinners  and  evening 
suppers  ran  to  several  courses  each.  Every 
morning  the  prisoner  was  given  a  bottle  of 
wine  to  sustain  him  between  meals,  and  at 
dinner  he  had  his  choice  of  two  bottles  of 
champagne  or  two  of  burgundy,  or  If  he  pre- 
ferred, one  of  ca:h.  If  even  this  were  not 
enough  to  satisfy  his  appetite  and  thirst  he 
could  have  more  sent  in  at  his  own  charge. 
Sometimes,  though,  as  a  punishment  for 
some  serious  infraction  of  the  house  rules,  a 
prisoner  might  be  deprived  for  a  few  days  of 
his  regular  fare  and  obl.ged  to  subsist  on 
notiiing  but  soup  meat,  bread  and  a  pitiful 
half-bottle  of  wine. 

From  t!ie  outside  of  course  the  Bastille  was 
a  grim  and  men.iclng  pile,  and  passersby  are 
sdld  to  have  made  a  sign  of  the  cross  at  the 
sight  of  it.  It  was  a  m.edleval  fortress,  built 
sometime  In  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
guns  that  glowered  from  Its  ramparts  seemed 
to  threaten  the  surrounding  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antolne  and  even  the  capital  Itself,  though 
not  a  shot  had  been  fired  from  fnem  since 
the  days  cf  tlie  Fronde.  At  the  time  of  the 
attack  they  had  been  dismantled,  as  the  gov- 
ernor, M.  de  Launey.  permitted  the  emls- 
s.iries  from  the  Paris  E'.ectors  to  observe  fcr 
themselves.  Nor  was  tiie  Bastille  then  in  any 
condition  to  have  resisted  a  protracted  siege 
for  It  wa-s  dependent  on  the  outside  for  Its 
provisions  and  apparently  even  for  water.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  82  Invalldes,  or  partly 
disabled  pensioners,  lately  reinforced  by  32 
Swiss.  Only  the  loyalty  of  the  Swiss  was  "cer- 
tain; the  governor's  main  hope  lay  In  the  an- 
ticipated arrival  of  other  Swiss  and  German 
troops,  supposed  to  be  advancing  on  the  cap- 
ital under  the  command  of  the  Baron  de  Bes- 
enval:  but  Besenval  was  already  In  retreat, 
wishing,  as  he  explained  afterwnrd,  to  avoid 
bloodshed  and  civil  war.  When  the  assault 
had  continued  for  about  four  hours  and  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  assailants  but  only  one 
of  the  garrison  slain,  de  Launey's  officers 
urged  him  to  capitulate.  It  was  "then  that 
the  despairing  governor  sought  to  Ignite  the 
powder  magazine,  and  so  blow  up^hlmself, 
the  Bastille  and  Its  garrison,  the  attacking 
mob  and  perhaps  half  of  the  Faubourg.  He 
was  prevented  by  a  fusilier  named  Becard. 
who  then  persuaded  him  to  surrender  on  the 
promise  of  safe  conduct  from  the  leaders  of 
the  mob.  Not  long  afterward  the  bloody  head 
of  de  Launey  was  being  paraded  through  the 
streets  on  the  point  of  a  pike  and  the  corpse 
of  Becard  was  dangling  from  a  lamp  post. 

In  the  French  Revolutionary  tradition  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille  signals  the  triumph  of 
liberty  over  oppression,  of  equality  over  op- 
pression, of  equality  over  privilege,  of  the 
popular  will  over  autocracy.  What  It  signified 


to  some  contemporaries,  however,  was  the 
death  of  liberty  in  the  triumph  of  anarchy 
over  authority,  a  view  taken  also  by  certain 
historians,  among  them  Talne  and  Madelln. 
What  followed  the  Bastille  was  not  Utopia 
but  the  historical  p.'ienomenon  known  as  the 
Great  Panic  (Grande  Peur),  affecting  all 
classes  of  si>ciety  in  th.it  long  hot  summer 
of  1789,  when  suddenly  It  was  realized  that 
the  thirlcen-ceniury-oid  monarcn  had  fallen 
l.ke  the  BiiStiUe  it.-.elf.  There  was  no  longer 
an  attmimiiration:  there  were  no  longer 
any  laws,  courts,  police,  army  or  re\euues — 
only  a  kir.d  of  universal  and  all-pervasive 
terror.  Thus  was  begun  that  long  revolution- 
ary cycle  of  which  we  have  not  yet  and 
may  never  see  the  end. 

A"t  the  time  of  Adolf  Hitler's  early  victories, 
the  Italian  historian  Ferrero  wrote  from  his 
place  01  e.vile  that  instead  of  an  occasion  for 
festivity  and  dancing  in  the  streets,  the  four- 
teenth of  July  .should  have  been  made  a  time 
for  somber  meditatlcn  on  the  paradoxes  of 
politics,  and  on  that  "rev^ilutionary  apoca- 
lypse .  .  .  which  lias  lasted  fcr  a  century 
and  a  half  and  now,  after  having  devastated 
Europe,  threatens  to  spread  all  over  the  world 
and  destroy  everything." 


WE  MUST  MAKE  OUR  ECOLOGY 
SERVE  OUR  DAILY  NEEDS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  environmental  cnsis  is  on 
the  minds  of  all  Ameiicans,  there  Is  a 
manifest  need  for  deep  thought  about  its 
implications  and  m.-aiiing  in  tlie  every- 
day lives  of  our  citizens. 

As  has  often  happened,  however,  the 
sounds  of  crisis  have  not  yet  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  comprehensive  philosophi- 
cal and  moral  commitments  necessary 
to  change  the  ways  of  the  past. 

Business  as  usual  will  continue  until 
certain  basic  recognitions  are  made.  Our 
pohtical  system,  which  is  bai^'cally 
.sound  and  sufficiently  adaptable  to  ac- 
commodate needed  changes,  mu."^t  adjust 
to  tlie  new  demands  of  eco^ysiematic 
realities.  Scientific  discoveries  must  be 
evaluated  accoidiiig  to  new  considera- 
tions which  weight  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  a?.ainst  possible  ecolorical  side- 
effects. 

Most  import.ani.  however,  will  be  the 
readiness  of  the  averape  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  a  reevaluation  of  the 
ecological  impact  of  his  daily  ictivities. 
This  will  be  tlie  most  complex  hurdle:  for 
any  proper  adjustment  will  involve 
changing  deeply  ingrained  habits  of  con- 
sumption, basic  desires,  and  funda- 
mental philosophical  beliefs. 

A  process  of  education,  spread 
throughout  the  population,  young  and 
old  alike,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  this 
reevaluation.  And  this  educational  ef- 
fort must  be  backed  by  deep  and  com- 
prehensive thought  on  the  part  of  those 
who  would  educate.  This  is  a  job  for  our 
philosophers,  political  scientists,  and 
other  elements  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity. This  process  will  be  long — but  it  is 
essential. 

I  am  most  happy  to  see.  therefore,  that 
tliis  process  is  now  begirming.  An  article 
published  recently  in  University,  a  quar- 
terly published  by  Princeton  University, 
provides  a  cogent  example  of  needed  po- 
litical thought.  I  commend  the  author. 
Prof.  Harold  Sprout,  for  his  past  and 
present  contributions  to  better  ecologi- 
cal imderstanding   and  ask   unanimous 
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consent  that  his  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beins^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlic  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Hard  Polittc.al  Truths  Abovt  Environ- 

MENT.AL  Reform 

(By  Harold  Sprout) 

Major  changes  In  priorities  accompanied 
by  massive  changes  In  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources are  npeded  to  arrest  and  reverse  the 
current  ruinous  trend  toward  environmental 
deterior.itlon  In  America. 

First,  there  Is  need  for  a  stronger  and  more 
widespread  sense  of  urgency  In  order  to  sus- 
tain envu-cnmental  programs  that.  In  order 
to  be  efTective,  will  Inevitably  be  .<;everely 
restrictive  and  very  expensive. 

Second,  environmental  Imperatives  are 
competing  with  a  multiplicity  of  rising  de- 
mands for  scarce  resources,  with  the  out- 
come far  from  certain. 

(I  shall  use  environment  and  eni-iron- 
vicntal  with  refere*ice  to  nonhum.in  physi- 
cal stu-roundings.  When  referring  to  urban 
squalor,  poverty,  inequality,  and  the  like.  I 
shall  use  the  adjective  social  even  though 
such  things  are  part  of  environment  broadly 
defined.) 

I  take  off  from  the  truism  that  what  mat- 
ters m  the  m.iking  of  policies  Is  not  how 
conditions  actually  are.  but  how  these  are 
perceived  by  tho.se  v.'ho  participate  In  the 
process.  Applied  to  the  environmental  crisis, 
this  distinction  is  between  conditions  as 
professional  ccologists  and  other  relevant 
experts  declare  thcfc  to  be.  and  as  non- 
expert-lau'-rnaker!;  and  citi:ens  believe  thern 
to  b:\ 

This  distinction  becomes  especially  im- 
portant when  the  ultimate  effects  of  a  current 
situation  are  not  immediately  obvious.  Such 
is  notably  the  case  with  environmental  pollu- 
tion.?. For  example,  adverse  effects  of  poisoned 
air  on  health  m.iy  not  become  fully  evident 
for  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  more. 

Plainly.  99-plus  percent  of  the  American 
people  (Including  most  elected  law-makers) 
have  little  or  no  expert  knowledge  of  eco- 
logical cycles  eco-systems.  or  the  ramifying 
consequences  of  environmental  changes.  They 
are  at>out  as  ill-equipped  to  assess  the  longer- 
range  effects  of  foul  air  as  they  would  be  to 
de.icrlbe  the  mechanisms  of  a  space-rocket. 
But  however  limited  their  ecological  knowl- 
edge. citi/;e;:s  have  votes.  And  their  elected 
representatives  determine  priorities,  levy 
taxes,  and  allocate  scarce  resources. 

There  Is  a  well-known  tendency  to  dismiss 
expert  predictions  as  unproved  conjectures. 
This  tendency  is  esijeclally  strong  if  the 
pwllcy  implications  threaten  vested  Interests 
and  cherished  freedoms  and  amenities.  Thus, 
the  first  question  to  ask  about  the  political 
context  of  our  environmental  crises  is:  Hoic 
is  this  crisis  perceived  by  politicians  and 
citizens  generally?  If  so.  is  it  sufficient  to 
sustain  restrictive  and  very  costly  courses 
of  action.' 

I  think  we  may  take  It  for  granted  that 
mo-^t  Americans  are  at  least  intermittently 
and  v.nple>iEantly  aware  of  smog,  fxilluted 
water,  exce.ssive  nol.=ie.  rising  mountains  of 
debris,  and  other  e.idence  of  our  deteriorat- 
ing en-,  ircnnient.  Opimon  polio  indicate  that 
a  m.ijorlty  favor  doing  something;  about  it 
One  notes,  in  pirtlcular.  that  environmental 
quality  is  becoming  a  .seriou.-s  concern  of  stu- 
dents all  o',  er  the  country.  Seme  observers 
assert  that  public  opinion  is  "forcing  the 
paco"  for  environmental  Improvement. 

But  ive  have  little  basis  as  yet  for  predict- 
ing hotv  much  Americans  arc  vrdling  to  pay 
for  ft  cl?ancr  anrl  more  -talvbricv.^  environ- 
ment. Hew  will  they  react  when  they  begin 
to  feel  the  pinch  in  their  accustomed  style 
of  life''  Hov.'  'vll!  they  re.spt.nd  to  hleher  taxes 
and  higher  prices  that  will  certainly  accom- 
pany   slgnlfi.jant    environmental    programs? 


My  impression  is  that  most  people  are  reluc- 
tant even  to  talk  about  sucli  an  unpalatable 
prospect. 

Put  another  way.  it  is  doubtful  if  any  but 
the  tiniest  minority — chiefly  professional 
ecologists  and  dedicated  lay  conservation- 
ists— believe  as  yet  that  conditions  are  suffi- 
ciently menacing  to  justify  drastic  remedies. 
It  is  still  more  doubtful  if  any  substantial 
number  of  Americans  iielleve  the  experts  who 
Insist  that  continuation  of  present  trends 
could  render  the  earth  uninhabitable  within 
two  or  three  generations.  Such  a  possibility 
is  simply  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most 
people.  And  it  is  notorious  that  Important 
agencies  of  government,  strongly  supported 
by  Influential  bodies  of  citizens,  cling  tena- 
ciously to  ongoing  programs  and  new  proj- 
ects— for  example  in  agriculture,  and  in  air 
transport,  among  others — even  tho.se  that 
promise  to  make  environmental  conditions 
worse  rather  th.on  better. 

This  assessment  may  be  too  pessimistic. 
I  hope — but  I  do  not  really  believe — it  Is 

The  fact  is,  environmental  imperatives  are 
competing  with  other  massive  demands  on 
scarce  resources.  Available  goods  and  services 
are  never  sufficient  to  cover  demands  in  any 
society.  But  I  can  think  of  no  time  (except 
possibly  the  final  months  of  World  War  II) 
when  the  gap  between  demands  and  dispos- 
able resources  In  America  has  been  so  wide 
as  it  is  today.  For  this  reason,  we  need  to 
examine  environmentcl  programs  within  the 
context  of  a  larger  Americ.in  crisis-  one  that 
has  been  aptly  called  the  crisis  of  priorities. 

This  crisis  has  many  roots.  But  three  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  its  Intractability  as 
well  ns  centrality  in  American  politics  today. 
(1)  The  size  and  inflexibility  of  the  military 
budget.  (2)  The  rising  demand  for  action  to 
arrest  eni'ironmental  deterioration.  (3)  A 
concomitant  massive  rise  in  demands  for  a 
cluster  of  social  needs,  associated  with  pov- 
erty, education,  the  cities,  and  other  urgent 
social  prablem.s. 

The  size  of  the  military  budget  Is  notori- 
ous. In  19G0  the  military  departments  re- 
ceived 50  percent  of  all  monies  disbursed 
through  the  Federal  government.  By  1969, 
total  dollar  expenditures  by  those  depart- 
ments had  risen  from  $38  biillon,  to  $77  bil- 
lion. Much  of  this  Increase  was  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Some  of  It  was  inflation  of  prices 
largely  attributable  to  the  war. 

During  the  1960s,  the  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  allocated  to  the  military 
establishment  declined  slightly.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  decr-de  it  still  amoimted  to  45 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  Recent  de- 
cisions promise  some  further  reduction — but 
how  much  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  Fed- 
eral spending  for  military  purposes  could 
be  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  percent  without 
real  less  of  scciulty.  Tills  is,  of  course,  de- 
batable. But  it  is  not  debatable  that  the 
Federal  government  lacks  adequate  pro- 
cedures for  iveighing  rationally  the  demands 
of  the  military  against  tliosc  of  the  civil  so- 
ciety. Hitherto,  the  absence  of  rational  al- 
location procedures  has  worked  mainly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  military  establishment. 
In  the  changing  climate  of  American  politics, 
it  may  work  increasingly  In  the  opposite  di- 
rrction.  lu  any  case,  given  a  taxing  system  as 
rigid  as  ctirs.  the  huge  military  budget  is  an 
obvious  and  attractive  alternative  source  of 
large  funds  needed  for  domestic  civilian 
purposes. 

There  is  some  tendency  on  the  part  of 
ecologists  and  conservationists  generally  to 
assume  that  a  cleaner  and  quieter  environ- 
ment Is  a  universal  value.  This  may  be  so 
from  a  physiological  perspective.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  so  from  a  political  perspective. 
Environmental  values  are  strongly  identified 
with  the  higher  Income  classes — notably 
tho.se  in  the  top  20  percent  who  receive  over 
40  percent  of  ;.ll  distributed  income:  and 
perhaps  most  of  the  next  20  percent  who  re- 


ceive nearly  a  quarter  of  all  distributed  in- 

come. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  less  affluent 
environmental  values  rank  lower;  tend  to  be 
regarded  as  luxuries  until  more  elemental 
needs  are  .satisfied.  This  Is  repeatedly  asserted 
by  those  who  speak  for  the  poor  and  near- 
poor:  for  example,  for  tlie  bottom  20  per- 
cent who  receive  less  than  5  percent  of  dis- 
tributed income:  and  more  broadly  the  low- 
est 40  percent  whose  total  take  is  only  16 
percent. 

When  exhoned  about  the  virtues  of 
clean  air,  pure  water,  noise  abatement,  un- 
littered  landscape  and  the  rest,  they  are  gen- 
erally tmimpressed.  Their  perspective  is 
summed  up  tersely  by  Whitney  Young. 

"People  live  In  blighted  housing,  cant  find 
decent  jobs,  send  their  kids  to  second-rate 
schools,  die  too  soon  because  they  cant  af- 
ford doctors,  and  the  cities  they  live  in  are 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  countless  un- 
resolved problems  and  poverty  and  dlscrimi- 
nation. 

"That's  where  our  national  attention 
should  be  focused.  The  war  on  pollution  is 
one  that  should  be  waged  after  the  war  on 
poverty  is  won.  C  'mmon  sense  calls  for  rea- 
sonable national  priorities  and  not  Jor  in- 
venting new  causes  whose  mai!i  appeal  seems 
to  be  in  their  potential  for  copping  out  and 
ignoring  the  nio<t  dangerous  and  mo.st  pre.ss- 
ing  of  our  proh\ems.--i  Tre7iton  Evening 
Times.  Feb.  16.  19701 

There  was  a  time — not  so  long  ago— when 
the  millions  who^e  cau.~e  Whitney  Young 
and  others  arc  defending,  constituted  the 
"invl.sible  poor."  They  were  invKible  in  the 
sen-^e  that  those  who  ruled  Irnew  Mrtle  about 
their  condition,  and  did  next  to  nothing  to 
alleviate  .t.  The  poor  were  ignorant  and  un- 
organized. They  had  little  or  no  e^Iective  ac- 
cess to  the  governmeni  that  ruled  o.sten.5ibly 
on  their  bfh  ilf.  They  were,  in  effect,  aliens 
in  the  society  of  which  they  were  nominal 
members. 

It  Is  not  news  that  time.^  have  chan:ecl. 
Tho.se  who  .speak  for  the  poor  and  near-poor 
can  make  tiieir  dem.inds  heard,  and  oftener 
heeded  than  fcnuerly — thanks  in  part  to 
leadership  and  organisation.  But  their  rising 
pjliiical  pot.en*!al  .springs  also  from  another 
source.  That  is  their  tightening  grip  on  es- 
.sential  services  in  our  easily  disrup'ed  ur'o.m 
society.  What  this  might  portend  was  fleet- 
ingly  revealed  in  the  sanitation  workers' 
strike  of  1967  In  New  York  City.  It  was  re- 
vealed again  in  the  more  recent  firemen's 
strike  in  Gary,  and  the  postal  unions  strike 
spreading  from  New  York  City.  It  was  starkly 
evident  in  the  chaos  produced  In  a  single 
day  by  the  police  strike  in  Montreal. 

in  short,  demands  on  behalf  of  the  less 
affluent  parts  of  our  society  are  acquiring  a 
mu.^c^e  that  makes  them  Increasingly  formi- 
dable claimants  in  the  competition  for  scarce 
resources.  And  most  of  their  spokesmen.  I 
repeat,  do  not  put  environmental  values  first. 
Specifically.  I  am  suggesting  that  any  pro- 
gi'am.  for  spending  larrje  sums  for  cleaner  air. 
water  and  the  rest  will  rttn  into  grave  politi- 
cal trouble,  if  those  values  are  put  ahead  of 
comparable  outlays  to  eradicate  poverty  and 
the  consequences  of  poverty. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  yet  of- 
fered a  carefully  researciied  estimate  of  the 
overall  cost  of  repairing  a  century  and  more 
of  environmental  c.vploitation  and  neglect. 
Or  how  mvich  it  wii:  cost  to  prevent  further 
serious  deterioration.  One  conservative  guess 
i.s  "tens  of  billions  of  dollars  annually."  Fur- 
thermore, esiimates  of  cost  are  escalating  as 
more  is  le:irned  about  the  magnitude  and 
technical  complexities  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us. 

A  salient  feature  of  the  present  situation 
is  the  sinmltaneous  peaking  of  demands  for 
social  and  for  environmental  reform.  These 
combined  demands  present  a  picture  of 
needed  future  cuUays  for  the  domestic  society 
that  are  more  nearly  comparable  to  the  cost 
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of  World  War  II  than  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Demands  of  this  magnitude  would  present 
{  rmidable  difficult.e.-^  In  any  circumstances. 
Xhey  appear  even  more  formidable  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  further  facets  of  the 
r.'-isis  of  priorities. 

I  have  said  something  about  the  size  and 
inflexibility  of  the  military  budget.  There 
are  other,  if  lesser,  claimants  for  scarce  re- 
jotirces. 

The  modernizing  countries  which  have 
come  to  depend  upon  us  tor  economic  and 
tcchn:cal  assistance— and  in  whose  political 
luture  -ve  profess  to  have  a  vital  interest. 

Furtiier  research  and  sorties  into  outer 
space,  for  superscnic  air  transports,  and  other 
e.xpeiisive  projects  en  the  scientific  and 
erig-nee-'ing  frontiers. 

More  jiolice  and  stronger  law  enforcement 
geuerany.  and  for  many  other  things  deemed 
essential  by  politically  influential  segments 
of  our  nat:onal  community. 

This  peaking  of  demands  and  costs  in 
nearly  every  sector  of  public  expenditure  be- 
cevils  of  policy-making  at  all  levels  of  gav- 
err.men--  I'lamly,  v.e  are  in  for  radical 
changeb  r,f  priorities.  Btit  what  clianges'' 

Some,  though  perhaps  a  diminishing  num- 
ber, continue  to  give  highest  priority  to  mili- 
tary power  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  sustain  all 
or  most  of  'he  vast  and  scattered  commit- 
ment.-: built  up  around  the  world  during  the 
past  generation.  From  any  standpoinr,  niili- 
ury  defense  is  a  vital  concern.  Whether 
tight. ng  -.uirs  in  Asia  or  other  distant  places 
is  esseni;al  to  defense  is  hotly  debased.  One 
thing  seems  certain  however.  Barring  drastic 
changes  in  the  international  climate,  such 
questions  ivill  no  longer  be  decided  uithout 
regard  for  the  impact  of  miliia  y  commit- 
TT.enis  on  our  dov.estic  society  and  habitat. 
Specifically,  the  environmental  and  social 
crise;  present  major  challenges  to  orevious 
nodes  of  determining  the  size  of  military 
budgets.  The  strength  of  these  challenges  Is  a 
new  fac'or  in  .American  politics. 

Respected  voices  in  our  midst  are  even 
insisting  that  continued  neglect  of  the  en- 
vironment will  leave  us  nothing  worth  de- 
fending Gei..rge  Stov.art  (eminent  Princeton 
graduate  and  dedicated  conservationist  i  asks 
starkly:  ",  .  .  who  dares  his  death  -.villingly 
tc  defend  a  garbage  dump?"  lA'ot  So  R:ch  As 
You  Ti.  rh-.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1967) 

Spokesmen  for  the  poor  and  for  our  cities 
level  on  the  military  budget  even  more  sav- 
agely. In  the  words  of  Robert  Hellbroner: 
'demilitarization  of  the  nation's  budget"  is 
"necessary  to  restore  American  society  to 
Ufe.  .  .  .  This  budget  ...  has  sucked  into 
the  service  of  fear  and  death  the  energies  and 
resources  desperately  needed  for  hope  and 
life."  ("Priorities  for  the  Seventies,"  Satur- 
cay  fip:vt';c.  J.in.  'j.  19701 

Obviottsly.  there  can  be  no  quick  or  clean 
solution  to  this  dispute  over  priorities.  Mas- 
sive changes  in  the  allocation  of  resources 
could  not  be  carried  out  overnight,  or  even 
la  a  year  or  two,  within  a  political  system  so 
bureaucrat ized  and  rigid  as  ours  has  become. 
Equally  obvious,  the  domestic  crisis  Is  not 
foing  to  subside,  simply  by  being  ignored. 
^OT  Will  palliative  remedies  cure  our  environ- 
mental malaise. 

Reduced  to  elementals,  there  appear  to  be 
ttree  ways  to  mobilize  resources  on  the  scale 
needed  to  check  environmental  deterioration 
^d  provide  for  future  protection  and  main- 
tenance. One  way  Is  to  reduce  further  the  al- 
'Ocatlon  to  military-related  purposes.  A  sec- 
ond Is  to  provide  more  revenue  by  raising 
taxes.  A  third  Is  to  push  much  of  the  cost 
snto  private  business  with  the  expectation 
that  most  or  all  will  be  passed  along  to  con- 
sumers in  higher  prices  for  automobiles. 
power,  food,  newspapers,  and  nearlv  every- 
'ntng  else. 

The  strategy  in  Washington  seems  to  favor 
tne  tliird,  reject  the  second,  and  resort  to  the 
arst  as  little  as  possible.  This  strategy  Is  ac- 
companied by  apparently  sincere  efforts  to 


liquidate  the  Vietnam  war,  reduce  other  com- 
mitments overseas,  and  reach  a  more  compre- 
hensive detente  with  the  Russians.  But  it  is 
also  accompanied  by  severe  curtailment  of 
ongoing  and  promised  social  programs. 

This  strategy  has  obvious  limitations.  It 
can  free  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  resources 
required  to  check  the  worsening  environ- 
mental crisis.  Cutbacks  of  social  programs 
and  prospect  of  higher  consumer  prices 
are  likely  to  intensify  the  opposition  of 
those  who  give  first  priority  to  poverty,  the 
cities,  and  social  services  in  general.  Financ- 
ing environmental  programs  through  the 
market  place  is  as  inequitable  to  citizens  of 
low  Income  as  are  the  regressive  sales  taxes 
upon  which  most  of  our  states  depend  so 
heavily.  For  reasons  previously  discussed, 
stiffened  opposition  from  the  social  sector 
could  seriously  blunt  the  thrust  of  any  en- 
vironmental program. 

Other  strategies  may  be  lurking  In  the 
wings.  What  might  happen,  for  Instance,  If 
a  legi.slative  coalition  should  take  form  be- 
tween those  who  are  carrying  torches  for 
social  and  for  environmental  reform?  Would 
not  the  obvious  basis  for  such  a  coalition 
be  to  mobilize  support  for  a  more  drastic 
assault  on  the  military  budget? 

It  would  be  easy  to  close  on  a  note  of 
pessimism.  To  do  so  would  be  to  Ignore 
much  In  the  picture  that  is  more  encourag- 
ing. Not  since  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  has  any  public  issue  received  such 
massive  support  in  all  the  news  media.  ..ocal 
as  well  as  national.  Restoration  of  environ- 
mental quality  has  become  a  concern  of 
students  that  may  approach  in  scale  and 
intensity  their  opposition  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. More  and  more  politicians  are  finding 
it  a  congenial  issue.  The  President  and  nu- 
merous Governors  have  spoken  out  strongly, 
as  have  leading  members  of  Congress  and 
State  legislatures.  Larger  sums  have  already 
been  allocated  than  one  could  reasonably 
have  anticipated  ten  years  ago.  Civic  orga- 
nizations of  many  kinds  are  supporting  the 
cause  in  scores  If  not  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities across  the  country.  Increasingly,  some 
of  the  most  Influential  leaders  of  industry 
are  identifying  with  the  demand  for  a  clean- 
er and  more  healthful  environment. 

A  few,  chiefly  some  of  the  more  gross  pol- 
luters, speak  bitterly,  as  if  the  environmental 
crisis  were  a  snythetl  fad  manufactured  by 
fanatics.  But  It  is  notable  how  relatively  few- 
such  vocal  dissenters  there  are.  and  how 
inildly  they  complain — at  least  in  public. 

One  can  cast  up  the  account  to  date,  and 
demur  that  all  this  is  far  from  enough.  And 
this  is  clearly  so.  But  considering  the  rigidity 
and  Inertia  of  our  political  system,  the  diver- 
sity and  magnitude  of  demands  on  disposable 
resources,  and  traditional  American  attitudes 
toward  the  earth  and  its  subhunran  Inhabit- 
ants, one  might  conclude  that  what  has  been 
a  compllshed  thus  far  represents  a  stronger 
beginning  than  might  have  been  expected 
even  three  or  four  years  ago. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  FINDING  ON 
FNMA  CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST 
CHARGES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Carl  Ruediger,  As.^istant  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  on 
the  basis  of  statements  made  to  him  by 
Mr.  Sherman  Unger,  General  Coimsel  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  in  a  letter  dated  June  9 
concluded  that  specified  outside  activities 
on  the  part  of  several  directors  of  the 
newly  established  Government-spon- 
sored private  FNMA  "establishes  a  con- 
flict of  interests"  under  Executive  Order 
11222  and  would  thus  \iolate  18  U.S.C. 
208. 


The  premises  on  which  Mr.  Ruediger 
made  liis  decision  were  ciialleaged  and 
the  whole  matter  was  re\iewed  by  Hon. 
Wiliiam  H.  Relinquist,  A.-!sistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  Depaninent  of  Jus- 
tice. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  Richard 
C.  Van  Dusen,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Mr.  Rehnquiit  reexamined 
the  premises  and  found  that  they  did  not 
apply  and,  tlicreiore,  in  efTect.  reversed 
the  finding  contained  earlier  in  the  deci- 
sion of  Mr.  Ruediger. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tlie  text 
of  Mr.  Rehnquist's  letter  to  Under  Sec- 
retary Van  Dusen  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recok.i, 
as  follows: 

Departmfnt  Of  Justice. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  10,  1970. 
Hon  RicH.\RD  C.  Van  Dvsen, 
Under  Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Wailiington,  b.C. 
DiAR  Mr.  Van  Dusen:  Your  letter  to  me  of 
July  9  reiterated  the  earlier  request  of  Sher- 
man Unger,  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  the  fed- 
eral conflict  of  Interest  statute  found  In  18 
use.  208  apply  to  tlie  directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association.  That 
section,  in  the  ca.ses  in  which  it  is  applicable, 
makes  criminally  punishable  the  participa- 
tion by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  government 
or  of  an  Independent  agency  of  the  United 
States  in  any  particular  matter  In  which  he 
has  a  financial  interest. 

Mr.  Carl  Ruediger.  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  outlined  by  Mr.  Unger  In 
a  letter  to  him  dated  June  9.  concluded  that 
specified  outside  activity  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral of  the  directors  of  FNMA  "establishes 
a  conflict  of  interest"  under  Executive  Order 
11222.'  and  would  violate  18  U.SC.  208.  Af- 
ter the  most  careful  review  of  the  facts  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Unger.  additional  factual  In- 
formation furnished  by  FNMA.  and  material 
bearing  on  the  legislative  hlstorv  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
difTer  from  Mr.  Ruedlger's  conclusion. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  directors  of 
FNMA  are  neither  "officers  or  emplcyees  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government "  nor  are  they  oiTicers  or  em- 
ployer's of  an  "independent  acencv  of  the 
United  Slates'.  This  being  the  case,  the 
necessary  predicate  for  the  application  to 
them  of  18  use.  208  is  absent,  and  they  are 
not  subject  to  its  provision.'^.  Executive  Order 
11222  includes  In  Its  coverage  "any  officer 
or  employee  of  any  agency",  and  defines 
"agency"  as  "any  Executive  department  or 
any  Independent  agency  or  any  government 
corporation";  I  have  likewise  concluded  that 
the  directors  of  FNMA  are  neither  officers  nor 
employees  of  an  "agency"  within  the  terms 
of  the  Executive  Order. 

The  basis  for  my  conclusion,  set  forth  in 
greater  detail  hereafter.  Is  that  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968  Congress  reconstituted  the 
then    existing   FNMA.    assigning   certain    of 


•This  Executive  Order  Implements  the 
provisions  of  this  statute,  and  Is  designed  to 
prohibit  action  by  government  employees 
which  would  either  result  In,  or  create  the 
appearance  of,  impropriety — action  such  as 
using  public  office  for  private  gain,  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  any  person,  or  oth- 
erwise adversely  affecting  the  confidence  of 
the  public  In  the  Integrity  of  the  govern- 
ment. 
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Its  functions  to  the  GNMA,  created  by  the 
Act  and  described  In  the  Act  as  a  "wholly 
owned  government  corporation",  and  assign- 
ing other  functions  of  the  former  PNMA  to  a 
reconstituted  FT^MA,  created  by  the  Act  and 
described  therein  as  "a  government  spon- 
sored private  corpor.itlon '.  Analyzed  either 
in  terms  of  statutory  language  or  of  func- 
tion, the  present  FNMA  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
Executive  branch,  it  Is  not  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  United  States,  and  It  Is  not  a 
government  corporation.  This  conclusion  Is 
buttressed  by  the  fact  that  the  statutory  pro- 
visions for  the  election  of  directors  quite 
clearly  contemplate,  if  they  do  not  require, 
selection  of  directors  who  are  bound  to  have 
nongovernmental  interests  which  axe  af- 
fected by  many  of  the  actions  which  would 
be  taken  by  the  Board,  and  whose  participa- 
tion in  Board  activities  couki  be  seriously 
limited  if  the  conflict  of  interest  statute  or 
Executive  Order  were  held  applicable  to 
them. 

Mr.  Ruedlger  used  the  following  language 
in  reaching  his  conclusion  that  FNMA  is 
Within  the  language  of  both  the  statute  and 
the  order: 

".  .  .  FNMA  is  an  entity  in  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  government  which,  althoiii^h 
substantially  controlled  by  private  stock- 
holders, is  performing  a  federal  function 
under  significant  governmental  control  so  as 
to  be  a  quasi-governmental  organization." 

".  .  .  Section  705  of  Executive  Order  11222 
which  prescribes  standards  of  ethical  con- 
duct for  government  officers,  defines  an  "of- 
ficer" as  an  "officer  ...  of  an  agency"  and 
"agency"  is  defined  In  the  same  section  to 
Include  a  government  corporation  which 
FNMA  b.aslcally  is." 

While  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  FNMA  Is 
subject  to  a  number  of  government  controls, 
and  while  it  may  for  some  purposes  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "quasi-governmental  organiza- 
tion", I  do  not  believe  that  these  facts  are 
determinative  as  to  whether  it  Is  covered  by 
either  the  statute  or  the  Executive  Order. 

Under  18  U.S.C.  208,  the  Inquiry  Is  whether 
FNMA  Is  a  part  of  the  "executive  branch",  or 
whether  it  is  "an  Independent  agency  of  the 
United  States";  the  Executive  Order,  in  ad- 
dition to  substantially  similar  language  re- 
specting the  Executive  branch  and  independ- 
ent agencies,  adds  to  Its  coverage  any 
"government  corporation".  I  believe  It  Is  rea- 
sonably clear  from  both  the  language  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  and  the  legl.slative  his- 
tory of  that  Act,  that  PNMA  falls  within  none 
of  these  three  categories. 

The  status  of  FNMA  at  present  is  deter- 
mined by  the  provisions  of  Its  1954  Charter 
Act.  58  Stat.  612,  as  amended  by  Title  Vin 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  82  Stat.  536.  Prior 
to  the  extensive  amendments  affected  by  the 

1963  Act.  which  became  fully  effective  on 
May  21,  1970.  FNMA  was  defined  by  statute 
£is  a  "body  corporate"  In  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ( 12  U.S.C. 

1964  ed.  1717(a)),  and  It  was  listed  in  31 
U.S.C.  (1964  ed.)  846  as  a  "wholly"  owned 
government  corporation".  Prior  to  the  1968 
revisions,  FNMA  performed  three  separate 
functions  in  connection  with  the  federal 
housing  assistance  program:  "Secondary 
market  operations"  In  the  mortgage  Indus- 
try (12  use.  1719),  "special  assistance"  (12 
U.S.C.  1720),  and  "management  and  liqui- 
dation" (12  U.S.C.  1721).  The  agency's  Board 
of  Directors  consisted  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  him,  who  were  either 
officers  or  employees  of  FNMA,  of  the  Im- 
mediate office  of  the  Secretary,  or  of  some 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  federal 
government.  12  U.S.C.  (Supp.  Ill)   1723. 

The  1968  amendments  to  the  charter  made 
sweeping  and  slenlflcant  changes.  The  "spe- 
cial assistance"  and  "management  and  liqui- 
dation" functions  were  transferred  to  a  newly 
created  agency  called  Government  National 


Mortgage  Association  (GNMA),  while  the 
"secondary  market  operations"  were  retained 
by  FNMA.  12  use.  (Supp.  V)  1716(b).  While 
the  management  of  the  newly  created  GNMA 
Is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(12  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V)  1723),  the  management 
of  FNMA  was  drastically  altered.  It  now  has 
fifteen  directors,  five  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  while  the  remaining  ten 
axe  elected  by  the  holders  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  corporation.  The  directors  all 
hold  office  for  a  year,  and  all  are  subject  to 
removal  by  the  President  for  cause.  Of  the 
directors  appointed  by  the  President,  at  least 
one  is  to  be  from  the  home  building  in- 
dustry, one  from  the  mortgage  lending  In- 
dustry, and  one  from  the  real  estate  industry. 
12  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V)   1723(b). 

The  1968  Act  retained  a  substantial 
amount  of  control  over  FT^MA  in  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
See.  e.g.,  12  US  C.  (Supp.  V)  1723a(h).  The 
ger.eral  counsel  of  FNMA  advises  us.  however, 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  has  any  fi- 
nancial Investment  In  FNMA. 

The  legislative  history  of  these  provisions 
of  the  1968  Act  clearly  show  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  reconstitute  PNMA  as  an  entity 
quite  different  from  the  one  which  had  pre- 
viously "Dorne  the  same  n.ime.  Indeed,  the 
1954  Cli-arter  Act  provided  that  as  soon  as 
practicable  provision  should  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  .secondary  market  operations  of 
FNMA  "by  a  privately  owned  .ind  privately  fi- 
nanced corporation,"  12  U.S.C.  (1964  ed.) 
1718(g).  House  Rep.  1429.  83d  Cong..  2d  Sess.. 
p.  19.  explained  this  subsection  as  envisaging 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  "control  and  management  of  the  sec- 
ondary operations  to  the  prlrate  owners  of 
the  outstanding  capital  stock." 

President  Johnson's  Housing  Message  of 
February  22.  1968.  which  provided  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  impetus  for  the  1968  legisla- 
tion, stated: 

"I  propose  legislation  to  transfer  the  sec- 
ondary market  operation  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  on  an  orderly 
basis  to  complete  private  ownership."  Pub- 
lic Paperx  of  the  Presidents:  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  1968-1969,  Book  I,  p.  248  at  260. 

The  House  Committee  Report  on  the 
Amendatory  Act  of  August  1,  1968  (House 
Rep.  1585,  90th  Cong.  2d  Sess.)  states  that 
the  "principal"  change  in  the  statutory  pro- 
visions affecting  FNMA  "would  be  In  ful- 
fillment of  the  congressional  Intent  expressed 
fourteen  years  ago  in  section  303(g)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  .  .  .'  (At  p.  68). 

After  explaining  the  functions  and  status 
of  FNMA  the  report  continues: 

"The  other  corporation,  which  will  be- 
come entirely  privately  owned  and  which 
win  operate  the  secondary  market  opera- 
tions, will  be  known  as  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Asscx-iatlon  (FNMA).  The  new 
FNMA  would  be  a  government-sponsored 
private  corporation,  regulated  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  would  have  a  status  analagous  to 
that  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home   Loan  Banks."   (At  p.  69). 

The  regulatory  powers  of  the  Secretary 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  quotation  are 
explained  in  the  report  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee  that  the 
regxilarory  powers  of  the  Secretar>-  will  not 
extend  to  FNMA's  internal  affairs,  such  as 
personnel,  salary,  and  other  usual  corporate 
matters,  except  where  the  exercise  of  such 
power  is  necessarv  to  protect  the  financial 
Interest  of  the  federal  government  or  Is 
otherwise  necessary  to  itisure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  are  carried 
out."  (At  p.  71.) 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  provided  that 
GNMA  should  "remain  in  the  government" 
(12  use.  (Supp.  V)  1716b).  and  that  It 
"shall  be  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 


Urban  Development."  GNMA  Is  also  listed  as 
a  "wholly  owned  government  corporation"  in 
31  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V)  846. 

Conversely,  the  Act  of  1968  contains  no 
provision  retaining  FNMA  "in  the  govern- 
ment" nor  specifying  that  It  shall  be  In  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop, 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  12  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V) 
1716b  defines  FNMA  as  "a  government-spon- 
sored private  corporation,"  and  it  has  been 
removed  from  the  list  of  "wholly  owned  gov- 
ernment corporations"  embodied  In  31  U.S.C 
(Supp.  V)  846.  The  1968  Act  expressly  exempts 
FNMA  from  all  of  the  provisions  of  Title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code,  dealing  with 
government  organization  and  employees,  and 
specifically  exempts  it  from  Civil  Service  and 
Classification  Laws  except  for  purposes  not 
here  relevant. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  statutory 
language  and  legislative  history,  it  seems 
clear  beyond  argument  that  FNMA  is  neither 
a  part  of  the  "Executive  branch"  nor  an 
"independent  agency."  On  the  Issue  of  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  a  "government  corporation," 
so  as  to  be  within  the  terms  of  the  Fxecu- 
tive  Order  but  not  the  statttte,  I  have  like- 
wise concluded  in  the  negative.  The  obvious 
diff'erence  in  statutory  treatment  of  GNMA 
(remaining  In  the  government  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment), on  the  one  hand,  and  FNMA,  on  the 
other;  the  express  reference  to  FNMA  as  a 
"government  sponsored  private  corporation;" 
the  removal  by  statute  of  FNMA  from  the  list 
of  "wholly  owned  government  corporations"; 
the  exemption  of  FNMA  from  all  of  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  government 
organizations  and  employees;  and  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  its  directors  are  elected 
by  stockholders,  rather  than  appointed  by 
the  President,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
FNMA  is  neither  in  fact  nor  In  law  a  "govern- 
ment corporation." 

The  fEMJt  that  the  directors  of  FNMA  are 
not  full  time  public  servants,  but  serve  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  outside  directors 
of  a  private  corjjoration  so  far  as  time  Is 
concerned.  Indicates  that  Congress  might 
have  significantly  Impaired  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Its  Intended  purposes  In  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968  had  it  made  FNMA  a  govern- 
ment corporation  subject  to  federal  conflict 
of  Interest  statutes  and  Executl^-e  Orders. 
The  provision  for  special  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  from  the  home  build- 
ing Industry,  the  mortgage  lending  industry. 
and  the  real  estate  Industry  suggests  that 
these  segments  of  the  agency's  clientele  are 
Intended  to  have  special  consideration  In  the 
deliberations  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  This 
notion  Is  further  Implemented  by  the  re- 
quirement of  section  810(a)(3)  of  the  Act, 
12  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V)  1716,  note,  that  tran- 
sition to  the  new  privately  owned  FNMA 
would  become  effective  only  when  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  corporation's  com- 
mon stock  Is  owned  by  pwrsons  or  institu- 
tions In  those  three  Industries.  This  Is  not 
to  suggest  that  self -dealing  by  the  directors 
Is  either  Invited  or  permitted,  but  It  does 
Indicate  that  at  least  three  of  the  directors 
will  be  representatives  of,  and  presumably 
financially  Interested  In,  Industries  Inevi- 
tably affected  by  the  actions  of  FNMA.  Ap- 
plication of  the  stringent  prophylactic  pro- 
vision of  18  U.S.C.  208  which  Congress  has 
applied  to  actual  government  officers  could 
well  be  Inconsistent  with  this  form  of  rep- 
resentation on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
FNMA. 

Needless  to  say.  this  conclusion  does  not 
In  any  way  Indicate  that  there  are  no  ethical 
or  legal  restraints  on  the  directors  of  FNMA. 
Both  genera!  corporate  statutes  and  common 
law  have  traditionally  Imposed  an  obliga- 
tion of  fidelity  and  fair  dealing  on  directors 
of  non-governmental  corporations,  and  the 
directors  of  FNMA  are  undoubtedly  subject 
to  such  obligations.  They  are  not,  however. 
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subject  to  the  provisions  of  either  18  U.S.C. 
208  or  of  Executive  Order  1 1222. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  H.  Rehnquist, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Office  of  tegal  Counsel. 


INGREDIENTS     OF     FREE     AND 
EFFECTIVE    NEWS   MEDIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  free 
and  effective  news  media  have  two  fun- 
damental ingredients:  Newsmen  must  be 
able  to  collect  information  freely.  And 
the  media  must  be  free  to  disseminate 
the  information  once  it  is  collected. 

In  Washington,  and  in  other  cities, 
law  enforcement  oflBcers — in  their  quite 
understandable  zeal  m  seeming  to  over- 
come the  dangerous,  alarming  rise  in 
crime — are  damaging  the  first  of  those 
two  ingredients.  Officers  are  posing  as 
newsmen  and,  as  a  result,  are  hampering 
the  legitimate  reporters'  eflforts  to 
gather  facts. 

Sources — especially  sources  outside  the 
mainstream  of  American  life — are  reluc- 
tant to  talk  candidly  with  newsmen 
when  they  have  reason  to  believe  the  re- 
porters may,  in  fact,  be  undercover  po- 
lice officers.  And,  unfortimately,  report- 
ers are  turning  out  to  be  undercover 
officers  with  disturbing  frequency  lately. 
I  doubt  that  the  police  get  much  valu- 
able evidence  by  pretending  to  be 
reporters. 

I  doubt  that  the  public  is  any  safer 
because  a  policeman  masqueraded  as  a 
reporter. 

I  doubt  that  the  cause  of  justice  has 
been  advanced  because  an  undercover 
officer  was  able  to  pose  as  a  newsman. 

In  short,  I  doubt  that  police  posing  as 
reporters  does  much  good. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  it  does  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

It  harms  newsmen  and  cameramen 
and  broadcasters — the  thousands  of  le- 
gitimate American  reporters  who  base 
their  jobs,  and  often  their  safety,  on  the 
thin  edge  of  public  trust. 

But,  most  of  all,  it  harms  the  Ameri- 
can public — the  millions  of  readers  and 
viewers  who  will  not  get  a  complete  and 
accurate  story  because  news  sources  no 
longer  believe  they  can  level  with  news- 
men. 

Last  Friday,  in  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  this  unfortunate  practice,  two 
Washington  Metropohtan  Police  intelli- 
gence officers  posed  as  newsmen  to  at- 
tend a  news  conference  called  by  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

The  Post  and  the  Star  both  reported 
that  the  officers  had  attended  the  press 
conference.  Now,  a  group  of  newsmen  in 
the  city  are  circulating  a  pledge  that 
they  hope  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
Friday's  incident. 

This  is  a  serious  and  growing  national 
problem— one  that  merits  Senate  atten- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  two  news  stories  and 
the  reporters'  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pledge  bt  Washington  Star  Reporters, 
JtTLY  11,  1970 

As  news  professionals  we  are  distressed  by 
conflrmed  reports  that  at  least  two  Metro- 


politan Police  Department  agents  posed  as 
representatives  of  news  media  at  a  press 
conference  July  10. 

Many  of  us.  In  the  course  of  gathering  In- 
formation, have  been  suspected  of  being  po- 
lice Informers  or  undercover  agents.  In  such 
situations  It  Is  only  with  great  difficulty,  and 
under  the  protection  of  legitimate  press 
credentials,  that  we  can  assure  our  sources 
that  this  is  not  so. 

We  believe  the  only  way  to  protect  our  In- 
dividual ajid  collective  reputations  Is  to  be 
constantly  on  guard  against  Infiltration  of 
our  ranks  by  undercover  agents.  Past  com- 
plaints have  had  apparently  no  effect.  A  po- 
lice spokesman,  questioned  by  a  Post  reporter 
after  the  July  10  Incident,  said  Intelligence 
officers  may  po.se  "as  anything"  as  long  as 
they  break  no  law.  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  told 
a  Star  reix)rter  that  "they  can  do  anything 
that  Isn't  Illegal,  Immoral  or  fattening." 

We  believe  our  only  protection  Is  exposure. 
We  pledge,  and  we  urge  our  colleagues  to  fol- 
low, that  we  will  announce  the  presence  of 
any  police  agent  we  recognize  masquerading 
as  a  newsman  or  newswoman.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  a  news  conference  long  enough 
to  verify  credentials,  we  will  do  so. 

We  will  leave  It  to  the  spnansors  of  news 
conferences  to  decide  whether  exposed  po- 
lice may  remain  and  listen:  our  purpose  will 
be  served  merely  by  the  exposure. 

A  news  conference  presents  a  fairly  simple 
situation.  On  the  street,  however,  when  an 
agent  mingles  with  reporters  It  Is  less  clear 
how  we  should  react.  Is  he  simply  standing 
around,  or  does  he  tell  someone  he  Is  a  re- 
porter? Does  he  ask  questions,  or  does  he 
simply  listen  in  on  a  reporter's  Interview?  Is 
he  posing  as  a  news  photographer?  We  have 
no  authority  to  clear  a  public  area,  and  cir- 
cumstances may  not  allow  exposure  immedi- 
ately. 

When  we  sense  an  Infringement,  we  will 
try  to  Identify  the  agent,  get  photos  of  him 
If  possible,  and  complain  to  the  department. 
It  should  be  understood  that  we  do  not 
Intend  to  Interfere  with  police  undercover 
work.  We  believe,  however,  that  policemen 
posing  as  newsmen  jeopardize  otir  effective- 
ness. We  hope  that  Chief  Wilson  will  recog- 
nize the  Issues  raised  by  such  police  policy 
and  will  Issue  orders  forbidding  it. 

(Signed  by  Harvey  M.  Kabaker  and  27 
other  Washington  Star  reporters.) 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July 

11,  1970] 

Welfare  Protest  Group  To   Meet  Mayor's 

Jet 

(By  Michael  Anders) 

The  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
declaring  It  cannot  hold  serious  negotia- 
tions with  lesser  city  officials  on  furniture  de- 
mands by  welfare  mothers,  plans  to  appeal 
directly  to  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  this 
weekend. 

N^WRO  executive  director  George  A.  Wiley 
said  yesterday  that  a  delegation  of  welfare 
mothers  woud  meet  the  mayor  at  Dulles  Air- 
port tomorrow  when  he  returns  from  a  three- 
week  world  tour. 

"We  are  going  to  be  appealing  to  Mayor 
Walter  Washington  to  take  charge  of  the 
city  and  start  making  responsible  govern- 
ment (decisions)  which  will  deal  with  the 
needs  of  the  people,"  Wiley  said  during  a 
news  conference. 

aides,  council  blamed 

He  blamed  Philip  J.  Rutledge  who  Is  the 
mayor's  human  resources  director,  the  city 
council  and  Deputy  Mayor  Graham  W.  Watt 
for  making  an  apparent  "political  decision  ' 
to  be  unresponsive  toward  the  furniture  de- 
mands. 

The  Mayor,  Wiley  said,  can  do  the  job  if 
he  Is  willing.  "But  It  means  he's  got  to  have 
backbone  and  he's  got  to  have  guts  and  he's 
got  to  be  prepared  to  stand  up  against  the 


Congress  and  the  Nixon  administration.  If 
necessary." 

Wiley  said  NWRO  will  hold  other  demon- 
strations. Including  one  today  at  8:30  p.m. 
In  Lincoln  Square,  12th  and  East  Capitol 
Streets. 

Wiley's  news  conference  was  attended  by 
an  undercover  policewoman  posing  as  a  news 
writer.  The  woman,  who  has  been  seen  on 
several  occasions  at  news  conferences,  claims 
either  that  she  is  working  for  a  small  col- 
lege newspaper  or  Is  freelancing. 

Welfare  mothers  In  the  past  month  have 
held  a  series  of  demonstrating  to  demand 
furniture  assistance  from  the  city.  Two 
turned  Into  violent  police  confrontations  and 
scores  were  arrested.  Including  Wiley  who 
was  charged  with  Inciting  to  riot. 

CHARGE    IS    BEPLACEO 

The  U.S.  attorney's  office  yesterday  re- 
placed the  Inciting  to  riot  charge  with  a 
charge  of  Interfering  with  a  police  officer  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Wiley,  who  has  come  under  personal  at- 
tack from  city  officials  because  of  the  vio- 
lence connected  with  welfare  demonstra- 
tions, defended  the  need  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  14.  1970 1 
Nixon,  D.C,  CRnicizED  on  Wixfare 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
Director  George  A.  Wiley  yesterday  de- 
nounced the  Nixon  administration  as  "anti- 
poor"  and  the  District  government  as  a 
"puppet  government"  that  victimizes  fami- 
lies on  welfare. 

At  a  news  conference  attended  by  Wash- 
ington reporters  and  two  plain-clothes  po- 
lice officers  posins  as  members  of  the  press, 
Wiley  criticized  the  city  for  what  he  said 
was  its  lack  of  serious  response  to  welfare 
mothers'  demands  for  furniture  grants. 

He  announced  that  his  organization  would 
hold  a  rally  tonight  at  Lincoln  Park  "to 
build  our  support  in  the  black  community." 

Wiley  also  said  that  a  delegation  of  wel- 
fare mothers  would  be  at  Dulles  Airport 
Sunday  to  greet  returning  Mayor  Walter  E 
Washington  and  seek  his  help  In  their  fur- 
niture campaign. 

Welfare  demonstrators  clashed  with  po- 
lice June  23  and  July  2  in  their  month- 
old  drive  to  obtain  special  furniture  grants. 

Wiley,  arrested  July  2  for  Inciting  to  riot, 
appeared  for  a  hearing  yesterday  at  the  DC. 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  where  the  charge 
was  changed  to  interfering  with  a  police  of- 
ficer. The  maximum  penalty  for  the  offense, 
a  felony,  is  five  years  Imprisonment  and  a 
$5,000  fine.  Another  hearing  in  his  case  was 
set  for  July  16. 

City  officials  promised  June  25  they  would 
ask  Congress  for  money  to  provide  furni- 
ture grants,  and  a  City  Council  committee 
is  considering  a  new  regulation  authorizing 
the  welfare  department  to  pay  such  allot- 
ments. 

The  news  conference  at  N'WRO  headquar- 
ters at  1419  H  St.  NW  was  attended  by  two 
metropolitan  police  plain-clothes  intelli- 
gence officers,  one  a  policewoman. 

The  policewoman,  Dixie  Olldon,  identir;ed 
herself  to  a  reporter  as  Ditty  Ayers  and  said 
she   was   a   free    lance    writer. 

Police  headquarters  refused  to  Identify  the 
male  officer,  whom  reporters  also  recognized 
as  a  plain-clothes  policeman. 

Police  spokesman  Paul  Fuqua  said  intelli- 
gence officers  are  not  Issued  police  press 
passes  and  may  pose  "as  anything"  as  long 
as  it  Is  not  illegal,  as  Impersonating  a  federal 
officer  would  be. 


CONTINUED  CAMPUS  UNREST 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  will  in- 
deed be  a  sad  day  for  education  and  for 
freedom  and  democracy  if  any  of  our 
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institutions  of  higher  learning  fail  to 
open  this  fall  becau.-e  of  continued 
campus  unrest. 

Educators  from  Arizona  have  ex- 
pressed strong  concern  to  me  because  of 
news  reports  that  two  members  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest plan  to  submit  written  reports  to 
that  effect. 

It  is  encouraging  that  an  increasini^ 
number  of  educators,  including  respected 
liberal  spokesmen,  are  taking  a  firm 
stand  against  those  who  would  close  our 
institutions  of  learning  by  yielding  to 
di.sorder  pressures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
column  of  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  pub- 
lished in  the  Arizona  Republic  of  July  8, 
1970.  and  an  Associated  Press  dLspatch 
from  the  same  edition  concerning  the 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  CONSERV.^TIVE  ViEW  :  THREE  RESPECTED  LIB- 
ERAL Spokesmen  Chide  Their  Irresponsi- 
ble   COLLE.^CUES 

(By  James  Kilpatrick) 
It  seems  too  good  to  be  true — It  may  yet 
prove  too  good  to  be  true — but   signa  keep 
appearing  of  a  changing  wind  m  acidemic 
groves. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  dark  night  of 
campu.i  destruction  began  three  years  ago, 
respected  liberals  openly  are  denouncing 
their  Irresponsible  colleagues  and  demanding 
a  return  to  re.%son. 
Let  me  single  out  throe  such  voiceo: 
Nathan  M.  Pusey.  president  of  Harvard; 
Philip  B.  Kurland,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Chic.igo;  and  Gardner  Aekley, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan 

Each  of  them  is  a  certified  Intellectual; 
each  of  them  comes  to  the  forum  with  im- 
peccable credentials  in  higher  education. 

Pusey's  eloquent  address  at  a  recent  Har- 
vard baccalaureate  service  has  been  widely 
quoted,  but  It  will  do  no  harm  to  underscore 
his  charge  of  latter-day  McCarthyism  against 
the  New  Leftists.  Among  their  number  are 
'"some  faculty  who  for  reasons  not  quite 
clear  to  me  would  like  to  see  our  colleges 
and  universities  denigrated,  maligned,  and 
even  shut  down." 

"It  is  a  shameful  state  of  affairs,"  Pusey 
said. 

And  he  went  on  to  speak  of  these  mili- 
tants and  their  techniques  in  words  that 
cracked  like  whips:  Hateful,  cunning,  de- 
ceitful, ignorant,  Intolerant,  sickening.  He 
closed  with  his  o^ra  confession  of  error.  The 
inroads  into  academic  life  could  not  have 
grown  so  deep,  he  said,  "had  all  of  us  to 
whom  they  are  deeply  repulsive  bei-n  more 
ready  to  oppose  them." 

Kurland  spoke  on  June  4  to  the  Women's 
Bar  Association  of  Illinois,  His  theme  was 
the  politiclzatlon  of  the  academy — the  grow- 
ing movement  by  which  students  and  pro- 
fessors involve  themselves  actively  in  public 
affairs  in  the  fashion  of  "Co.xey's  army  and 
the  oil  lobby."  Kurland  denoimced  the 
process : 

"The  essence  of  the  academy  Is  disinter- 
estedness. Its  Justification  Is  disinterested- 
ness. A  university  cannot  be  both  a  political 
force  and  an  in-,titutlon  dedicated  to  the 
search  for  knowledge  and  its  dissemination, 
"As  a  university  makes  a  political  com- 
mitment It  destroys  Its  claim  to  academic 
freedom.  And  without  academic  freedom,  the 
search  for  .tnd  di.sseminatlon  of  knowledge 
becomes  more  shadow  than  substance." 

Kurland  is  bitter.  He  sees  ahead  nothing 
but  the  destruction  of  universities  as  Amer- 


ica traditionally  has  known  them.  In  the 
"caretaker  institutions"  of  the  future,  "an- 
swers will  be  substituted  for  questions,  and 
Indoctrination  will  replace  education."  This 
is  the  price,  he  said,  "that  America  will  pay 
for  the  cowardice  of  Its  university  faculties." 
Aekley,  at  Michigan,  Is  no  coward. 
In  a  recent  address,  he  spoke  scathingly 
of  the  weakness  and  permissiveness  of  Mich- 
igan's "own  faculty  and  administration."  The 
pa.-t  academic  year  has  taught  the  lesson, 
he  said,  "that  violence  and  disruption  either 
cannot  or  will  not  be  punished  by  the  uni- 
versity." Striking  teachers  are  not  punished: 
they  are  reappointed.  Student  vandals  are 
not   expelled;    they  are  retained. 

"Last  Wedne.sday,"  said  Aekley,  "I  watched 
the  faculty  of  my  own  department,  assem- 
bled in  the  chairman's  office,  discuss  a  de- 
mand that  all  classes  in  our  building  be  shut 
down,  or  else.  We  discussed  this  while  the 
entrances  to  tiie  building  were  sealed,  and 
while  tiie  halls  outside  the  rix>ms  in  which 
we  were  meeting  were  patrolled  bv  men 
carrying  pipes  and  clubs. 

"We  sought  guidance  from  the  college,  and 
were  told  'Do  what  you  think  best:  you  will 
have  no  protection.'  And  so  we  cravenly  ca- 
pitulated, in  fear — If  not  for  our  own 
safety— for  that  of  our  students  and  em- 
ployees. That  day  the  truth  lay  In  those 
clubs" 

Pusey,  Kurland  and  Aekley  are  not  alone. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  voices  for  rea.son 
In  academla  is  being  rai.sed  by  Yale's  Profes- 
sor Alexander  M,  Bickel  in  the  New  Republic. 
Doubtless  there  are  others:  and  in  them  lies 
the  only  hope  for  recovery  of  our  tormented 
institutions. 

It  may  be  too  late,  as  Kurland  fears,  to 
undo  the  damage. 

If  so,  the  pusillanimous  faculties  must 
bear  much  of  the  blame.  But  if  It  is  not  too 
late,  a  rescue  operation  must  be  mounted 
swiftly  by  great  teachers  speaking  to  a  preat 
tradition,  clearly,  and  unafraid. 

Dim  VrEw  on  Campus? 

New  York.— As  President  Nixon  met  in 
Washington  yesterday  with  advisers  on 
campus  unrest,  there  were  reports  they  will 
advise  him  that  numerous  colleges  and  uni- 
versities might  not  even  be  able  to  open  this 
fall. 

The  Pre.sidenfs  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest,  created  June  13  to  study  campus  dis- 
order and  make  recommendations  by  Oct.  1. 
is  expected  to  hold  hearings  starting  within 
two  weeks. 

Ni:<on's  meeting  wa-s  with  Dr.  Alexander 
Heard,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  Dr.  James  Cheek,  president  of  Howard 
University,  together  with  Robert  Finch, 
counselor  to  the  President. 

Two  television  networks,  NBC  and  ABC. 
have  reported  that  Cheek  and  Heard  will 
submit  a  written  report  saying  extreme  anger 
and  discord  among  students  might  prevent 
numerous  campu-ses  from  opening  in  the  fall. 


ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  reported  that  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  favors  immediate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Today 
I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord statements  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  concerning  genocide 
and  the  ratification  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Treaty  which  would  outlaw  it.  The 
fact  that  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
despite  their  differences,  unanimously 
condemn  genocide  and  support  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  should 
provide  the  strongest  possible  evidence 


that  the  time  is  right  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  important  treaty.  As  a  fur- 
ther indication  of  support  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  state- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Excerpts  Froih  State. ments  bv  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  Concerning  the 
Catholic  View  of  Genocide 

Apart  from  the  question  of  war  itself,  we 
deem  it  opportune  here  to  reiterate  the 
Council's  condemnation  of  genocide,  the 
methodical  extermination  of  an  entire'  peo- 
ple, nation  or  ethnic  minority  for  reasons 
connected  with  race,  religion  or  status  such 
as  that  undertaken  by  the  Nazis  against 
the  Jews  among  their  own  citizens  and  later 
against  all  the  Jewish  people,  as  well  as  so- 
called  "gypsies."  We  would  urge  United 
States  ratification  of  the  United  Nations 
Convention  on  this  subject,  and  of  every 
other  sound  implementing  Instruments  by 
which  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  can  be  translated  from  the 
level  of  ideals  to  that  of  actuality.  (Amerl- 
can  Hierarchy.  Human  Life  in  Our  Day  cf 
Chapter  2.)  ' 

Whatever  is  opposed  to  life  itself,  such  as 
any  type  of  murder,  genocide,  abortion,  eu- 
thanasia or  willful  self-destruction,  whatever 
violates  the  integrity  of  the  human  person, 
such  as  mutilation,  torments  Inflicted  oii 
body  or  mind,  attempts  to  coerce  the  will 
Itself;  whatever  insults  human  dienitv,  such 
as  subhuman  living  conditions,  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment, deportation,  slavery,  prostitu- 
tion, the  selling  of  women  and  children;  as 
well  as  disgraceful  wor.^ing  condU.ons.  where 
men  are  treated  as  .More  tools  for  profit,  rath- 
er than  as  free  and  responsible  persons;  all 
the^e  things  and  others  of  their  like  are  in- 
famies indeed.  (Vatican  II,  Constitution  on 
the  Church  in  the  Modern  World,  n.  27.) 

Contemplating  this  melancholv  state  of 
humanity,  the  Council  wishes,  '  above  all 
things  else,  to  recall  the  permanent  binding 
force  of  universal  natural  law  and  its  all- 
embracing  principles.  Man's  conscience  it- 
self gives  ever  more  em.phatic  voice  to  these 
principles.  Therefore,  actions  which  deliber- 
ately conflict  with  these  same  principles,  as 
well  as  orders  commanding  such  actions  are 
criminal,  and  blind  obedience  cannot  excuse 
those  who  yield  to  them.  The  most  infamous 
ainong  these  are  actions  designed  for  the 
methodical  extermination  of  an  entire  pco- 
ple.  nation  or  ethnic  minority.  Such  actions 
mint  be  vehemently  condemned  as  horren- 
dous crimes.  (Vatican  II.  Constitution  on 
the  Church  in  the  Modern  World,  n.  79.) 
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TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
important  speech  on  the  crisis  facing  the 
American  textile  industry  as  a  result  of 
low-wage  imports  from  Japan  and  other 
countries  was  given  June  16,  1970,  by 
Mr.  R.  Phlnizy  Timmerman,  president  of 
the  Graniteville  Co.,  one  of  the  Nation's 
oldest  and  best  operated  textile  firms. 

Mr.  Timmerman,  speaking  before  the 
Traffic  and  Transportation  Club  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  presented  facts  which 
clearly  picture  the  plight  of  this  industry. 
He  noted  that  65,000  textile  jobs  have 
been  lost  since  Januarj'  of  1969,  and  the 
trend  is  continuing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Act   Now   To   Solve   the    Import   Problem 
(By  R.  P.  Timmerman) 

America's  textile-apparel  Industry  Is  a 
national  asset  far  too  valuable  to  be  traded 
off  to  foreign  producers.  Yet  plagued  for 
years  by  low-wage  imports,  now  pouring  Into 
the  United  States  at  unprecedented  rates, 
the  Industry  faces  an  uncertain  future  un- 
less some  workable  way  Is  found  to  limit  the 
inflow. 

The  serious  extent  of  the  problem  Is  re- 
flected In  the  tripling  of  imports  since  1965 
to  a  current  all-time  record  level  of  nearly 
4  billion  square  yards  a  year.  Industry  em- 
ployment has  declined  by  65,000  Jobs  since 
January  of  1969.  Government  efl'orts  to  gain 
tlie  cooperation  of  foreign  countries  in  ex- 
ercising reasonable  restraints  on  their  ship- 
ments to  America  have  been  ignored.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  calling  for  corrective 
action.  The  time  has  come  for  decisive,  effec- 
tive action  to  curb  what  has  become  a  major 
problem  with  nation-wide  ramifications. 

PARALYZING   IMPACT 

Whatever  way  you  measure  it,  the  textile- 
apparel  Industry  forms  a  cornerstone  of 
America's  economy.  It  directly  employs  some 
2.4  million  people  with  a  payroll  of  $11  bil- 
lion a  year  and  provides  Indirect  Jobs  for 
another  2  million  men  and  women.  It  Is  a 
huge  buyer  of  products  and  services  from 
other  Industries.  It  has  manufacturing  oper- 
ations in  all  50  slates. 

Here  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the 
textile  Industry  is  of  particular  importance. 
This  past  year,  the  textile  Industry  provided 
employment  for  274.000  with  a  payroll  of 
$1,300,000,000.  In  this  period  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  of  many  less- 
sldlled  workers,  we  can  111  afford  to  sacrifice 
this  type  of  payroll,  which  offers  Job  op- 
portunities with  a  large  variety  of  skill  re- 
quirements. 

The  American  textile  Industry  leads  the 
world  In  technical  progress;  Its  employees 
are  the  most  efficient  and  best  paid  among 
the  world's  textile  industries.  Why,  then, 
should  such  a  large  and  Important  Industry 
fear  Imports  from  countries  thousands  of 
miles  away?  How  can  Imports  of  foreign- 
made  goods  cause  serious  repercussions?  Why 
Is  legislation  needed  now?  Let's  look  at  the 
answers. 

Unlike  its  competitors  In  Asia  and  Europe, 
the  United  States  Industry  is  geared  to  the 
American  economy  and  American  rules  for 
doing  business.  What  It  pays  and  earns  are 
part  and  parcel  of  an  American  system  that 
has  created  the  world's  best  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  very  fact  that  this  Industry  oper- 
ates within  the  framework  of  American  law 
with  taxes,  wages,  antitrust  regulations  and 
the  like — enables  foreign  producers  to  under- 
cut It  with  low-wage  Impwrts.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  this  should  be  changed,  merely 
citing  the  situation  as  It  exists. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  Irrefutable  record,  also, 
that  the  United  States  has  done  far  more 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth  to  reduce  ob- 
structions to  trade  and  open  her  market  to 
the  world.  But  what  have  we  received  In  re- 
turn? Instead  of  following  this  example, 
many  countries  manipulate  trade  mecha- 
nisms to  push  their  goods  into  the  American 
market  while  sheltering  their  own  markets. 
As  a  result,  by  and  large,  world  commerce  Is 
not  the  two-way  Interchange  sought  by  rea- 
sonable people.  In  many  cases.  International 
textile  trade  Is  a  one-way  tunneling  of  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States  from  abroad. 

LOSSES  BEYOND  RECKONING 

Concentrations  of  Imports  In  unchecked 
amounts  on  the  American  market  create  spe- 
cial problems  for  large-employment  Indus- 
tries that  turn  out  products  In  mass  vol- 
Jjme,  like  textiles,  apparel  and  footwear. 
These  Industries  cannot  avoid  being  partlcu- 
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larly  hard  hit  by  penetration  tactics  of  for- 
eign producers  whose  methods  and  produc- 
tion costs  are  un-American  by  any  standard. 

Low-wage  Imports  cause  both  Immediate 
harm  and  long-range  attrition.  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  full  extent  of  damage 
resulting  from  the  constant  fiood  In  terms  of 
plants  closed,  jobs  eliminated,  payrolls  and 
tax  revenues  lost.  But  the  record  of  the 
relentless  upsurge  of  textile-apparel  Imports 
Is  clear  for  all  to  see. 

The  tide  started  to  rise  after  World  War 
II  as  soon  as  the  textile  Industries  of  many 
countries  had  been  built,  often  with  sub- 
stantial technical  and  financial  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  It  reached  a  danger 
point  as  far  back  as  1957  when,  for  the  first 
time,  imports  exceeded  the  amounts  of  Amer- 
ican textile  exports.  Since  that  year,  the 
textile  trade  deficit  has  grown  six-fold  and 
In  1969  it  reached  the  record  siise  of  $1.4 
billion.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  more  than 
a  third  of  that  deficit — some  $540  million — 
consists  of  textile-apparel  Imports  from 
Japan  alone. 

In  Just  the  past  10  years,  the  Infiow  of 
low-wage  foreign  textiles  and  apparel  made 
of  cotton,  wool  and  man-made  fibers  has 
gone  up  alarmingly:  from  976  million  square 
yards  in  1959,  which  was  then  a  record  high, 
to  3.6  billion  m  1969  and  now  at  a  rate  of 
close  to  4  billion  yards  a  year. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  massive  Imports, 
year  after  year,  can  only  build  up  a  heavy 
toll  In  Job  di^lacement.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  1969  Import  volume  Is  equivalent  to  250,- 
000  Jobs. 

ATTACKS   ARE   PINPOINTED 

Within  the  broad,  general  onslaught  of  Im- 
ix>rts,  attacks  from  abroad  are  pinpointed  at 
specific  sectors  of  the  American  market.  The 
Japanese.  In  particular,  are  adept  at  "zero- 
ing In"  tactics.  Through  what  they,  them- 
selves, call  "penetration  pricing"  they  are 
able  to  seriously  cripple  one  segment  of  the 
American  market  after  another,  as  they 
choose.  They  succeed  because  In  addition  to 
their  low-wage  cost  advantage,  they  are 
backed  up  by  special  financing,  expert  sub- 
sidies, collusive  schemes  and  similar  maneu- 
vers that  would  be  Illegal  If  American  manu- 
facturers resorted  to  such  practices. 

Time  after  time,  American  home  market 
for  a  product  Is  "cracked"  or  undermined 
without  warning  when  an  importer  unloads 
a  "loss  leader"  In  the  form  of  thousands  of 
yards  of  material  below  the  American  cost. 
Continuous  targeting,  at  prices  below  those 
at  which  American  manufacturers  can  break 
even,  inevitably  causes  the  loss  of  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  market  Involved.  This  has 
happened  over  the  years  with  many  specific 
Items — velveteens,  ginghams,  canvas  duck, 
sheetings,  flannel,  sweaters,  to  name  only  a 
few.  It  Is  happening  with  worsted  cloth  to- 
day. Tomorrow,  who  knows? 

In  many  Instances  the  import  prices, 
though  low  enough  to  capture  the  business, 
are  not  reflected  on  retail  counters.  FYe- 
quently,  the  price  advantages  that  might 
otherwise  benefit  consumers  are  absort>ed  by 
retailers'  mark-ups.  This  explains  why  those 
who  pocket  the  difference  Invariably  cry  out 
against  suggestions  that  Imports  be  re- 
strained, with  protests  that  limitations  would 
deny  low-cost  foreign  products  to  consumers. 

PRICES  KEPT  LOW 

Some  people  say  low-wage  imports  should 
be  encouraged  in  order  to  reduce  prices.  This, 
simply.  Is  not  the  case  where  textiles  are 
concerned.  Throughout  its  long  history,  the 
textile  Industry  has  demonstrated  '  that 
healthy  competition  among  its  many  inde- 
pendent centers  of  initiative  Is  the  best  way 
to  assure  reasonable  prices.  No  few  big  com- 
panies dominate  the  textile  Industry.  The  ag- 
gregate sales  of  the  Industry's  10  largest  firms 
would  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  textile  business.  The  textile  industry  is 
one  of  the  remaining  major  manufacturing 


industries  In  this  country  that  encourage 
hundreds  of  small  concerns  to  vie  with  one 
another  and  keep  prices  at  reasonable  levels. 
While  wholesale  prices  of  all  industrial  com- 
modities have  gone  up  13  per  cent  from  the 
average  1957-59  base  period,  those  of  textiles 
have  Increased  only  1  pier  cent. 

It  Is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  you  can 
find  cheap  foreign-made  garments  in  dis- 
count stores  and  bargain  basements.  But  who 
can  count  on  such  prices?  Once  all  or  a  major 
part  of  a  product  line  has  been  taken  over  by 
foreign  producers,  the  provislotis  of  U  S,  law 
to  protect  consumers  and  employees — anti- 
trust rules,  prohibitions  against  conspiracy 
to  fix  prices,  minimum  wages,  and  all  the 
rest — no  longer  prevail  A  foreign  producer 
has  no  obligation  whatsoever  to  feel  any  legal 
or  moral  responsibility  toward  American  con- 
sumers. 

Silk  is  an  example  of  a  textile  product  un- 
der total  foreign  control.  Since  the  1957-59 
base  period,  its  price  has  leaped  69  per  cent, 
in  contrast  with  the  1  per  cent  rise  of  do- 
mestically produced  textiles  mentioned  a 
moment  ago. 

NO  END  IN   SIGHT 

with  markets  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions constantly  being  chipped  away,  with 
the  Import  tide  swelling  steadily,  and  with 
nobody  able  to  predict  where  it  wUl  all  end. 
the  textUe-apparel  industry  faces  an  uncer- 
tain future,  ■yet  any  business  hoping  to  move 
forward  needs  to  have  clear  future  goals.  This 
Is  especially  true  of  the  textile-apparel  busi- 
ness, which  works  on  a  futures  basis  requir- 
ing long  lead  time.  Plants  are  busy  on  orders 
that  were  contracted  months  ago  and  will  be 
delivered  months  from  now  Product  lines 
and  styles  have  to  be  decided  in  advance; 
raw  materials  are  bought  months  ahead  of 
time. 

Textile  management  must  make  crucial, 
long-range  decisions.  Money  decisions:  what 
they  can  afford  to  spend  and  whether  they 
can  earn  it  back.  Questions  such  as:  How 
much  should  be  Invested  In  research  to  de- 
velop new  products.  In  better  equipment,  In 
recruiting  and  training  employees?  How  rea- 
sonable are  the  risks? 

Sound  Judgments  on  questions  like  these 
are  Impossible  to  reach  when  executives  do 
not  know  when  and  where  to  expect  the 
next  attack  from  abroad.  Their  plans  are 
side-tracked  when  they  see  big  pieces  of  the 
American  home  market  vanishing  in  ever 
greater  amounts — and  for  one  reason  only : 
Foreign  textUe-apparel  products  sell  here 
because  they  are  made  by  armies  of  people 
paid  far  below  the  legal  minimum  in  the 
United  States. 

Only  until  and  unless  this  Industry  gains 
some  measure  of  assurance  that  imports  will 
not  definitely  keep  gaining  a  larger  share  of 
the  American  market's  growth,  can  American 
manufacturers  look  to  the  future  in  con- 
fidence. The  whole  nation  stands  to  gain, 
in  terms  of  broadening  Job  opportunities 
for  America's  labor  force.  If  the  impiort 
problem  can  be  solved. 

WHERE  THE  FAULT  LIES 

As  the  Import  situation  worsened,  foreign 
producers  were  entreated  repeatedly  In  the 
name  of  common  sense  and  good  interna- 
tional relations  to  curb  their  ru.<=h  for  Amer- 
ican textile-apparel  dollars.  They  chose  In- 
.«tead  to  build  their  trade  walls  higher  and 
continue  exploiting  the  American  market. 
Japan,  for  example,  has  made  a  sham  of  free 
trade  and  a  shambles  of  reciprocity. 

ABNORMAL  TRADE  PATTERN 

Japan's  protective  policies  are  so  strict  that 
only  2  per  cent  of  her  Imports  consist  of 
manufactured  products  for  people's  use.  Some 
87  per  cent  of  her  purchases  from  the  outside 
world  are  non-competltlve  raw  materials  she 
does  not  have,  owing  to  her  island  location, 
or  food  she  cannot  grow. 

The  raw  materials  that  Japan  wants — 
minerals,  cotton,  wood,  tobacco,  wheat,  soy- 
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beans,  crude  oil  and  similar  commodities — 
she  buys  wherever  she  can  at  the  price  and 
credit  terms  most  favorable  to  her.  Whether 
she  buys  theee  materials  from  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  In  the  world  Is 
a  decision  dictated  only  by  cost  advantage, 
necessity,  and  hard-nosed  trade  policy. 

Japan  and  her  Asian  neighbors  transform 
raw  materials  acquired  in  this  manner  Into 
manufactured  Items  of  high  labor  content, 
which  when  sold  In  the  United  States  dis- 
place American  production  and  American 
jobs.  They  make  their  heaviest  Impact  on 
textile  mills,  apparel  plants  and  shoe  fac- 
tories in  hundreds  of  communities  that  de- 
pend on  industrial  payrolls  to  stay  alive 
economically. 

The  endless  continuation  of  this  kind  of 
trade  pattern  can  only  spell  trouble.  One 
aspect  of  that  trouble  Is  the  burgeoning 
overall  trade  deficit  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  The  United  States  holds 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  to  the  tune  of 
$1.4  billion.  Just  as  In  the  case  of  the  textile 
trade  deficit,  fully  one-third  of  America's 
general  trade  deflclt  with  Japan  consists  of 
textiles  and  apparel  imported  from  that 
country.  At  least  25  per  cent  of  Japan's 
textile  expKirts  are  sold  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  United  States-Japan  Trade 
Council.  That  percentage  would  be  consider- 
ably higher  if  It  Included  Indirect  shipments 
from  Korea,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  Japa- 
nese industry  and  government  have  combined 
in  arrangements  to  send  fiber,  yarn  and  cloth 
to  those  countries,  where  wages  are  only  25 
cents  an  hour  or  less,  to  be  made  Into  apparel 
for  sale  In  the  American  market. 

DIFFICULTIES    FORESEEN 

The  potential  dangers  posed  by  a  lopsided 
trade  situation  in  textiles  were  recognized  as 
the  U.S.  textile  trade  deflclt  grew.  Early  in 
the  1960s  the  United  States,  Japan  and  29 
other  textile  nations  Joined  in  the  so-called 
Long-Term  Arrangement  for  Trade  in  Cotton 
Textiles  (known  as  the  LTA).  This  was  an 
agreement  seeking  an  evenly  distributed  flow 
of  textiles  throughout  the  world's  trade 
channels  In  the  best  Interests  of  all  par- 
ticipants. 

The  LTA  has  proven  to  be  antiquated  and 
Inadequate,  however.  It  was  not  geared  to 
dramatic  textile  developments  that  followed, 
particularly  In  fabrics  and  apparel  manu- 
factured from  man-made  fibers  and  blends. 

During  the  time  of  the  LTA,  floods  of  man- 
made  fiber  and  woolen  products,  most  of 
them  from  Asia,  swept  into  the  United 
States.  The  Jump  in  man-made  fiber  articles 
was  an  amazing  1080  per  cent.  Wool  textile 
Imports,  which  as  recently  as  1961  stood  at 
the  exceedingly  high  level  of  13  per  cent 
of  domestic  consumption,  have  more  than 
doubled  since  that  time. 

While  this  latest  deluge  was  creating  fresh 
alarm  among  American  textile  and  apparel 
manufacturers.  Japan  made  deals  with  the 
European  Economic  Community,  Canada  and 
other  nations  to  limit  her  shipments  of 
wool  and  man-made  fiber  textiles  to  their 
markets.  Not  so  with  the  United  States, 
however,  even  though  President  Nixon 
pointed  to  textiles  as  a  "special  case"  and 
the  U.  S.  government  began  efforts  early  In 
1969  to  negotiate  an  agreement  among  all 
textile  nations  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
Why  should  the  United  States  be  so  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  textile-importing 
nations? 

EFFORTS    STALEMATED 

Today  Japan  ranks  as  the  leader  among 
the  world's  textile  exporting  countries — 
leader  In  volume,  that  is.  She  could  take  the 
lead  In  putting  textile  trade  among  nations 
on  au  even,  equitable  footing.  But  she  has 
shown  no  inclination  to  do  so. 

Months  of  negotiations,  started  early  In 
1969,  were  stalled  by  Japanese  counter-pro- 
posals, demands  for  "more  Information."  re- 
quests for  tlme-consiunlng  Investigations.  At 


one  point  the  Japanese  resorted  to  the  extra- 
ordinary tactic  of  having  a  member  of  their 
Diet  (parliament)  write  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  comnieniing  on  the  subject. 

The  Japanese  flatly  turned  down  a  number 
of  proposals  made  in  good  faith  by  the  U.S. 
government.  The  final  rejection  was  an 
"aide-memoire"  that  reached  the  State  De- 
partment In  March,  1970,  described  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  .Stans  as  "entirely  nega- 
tive" and  a  "major  disappointment". 

SOLUTION    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

The  agreement  sought  so  painstakingly  by 
the  United  States  was  eminently  fair  and 
reasonable.  It  centered  on  a  plan  for  flexible 
but  comprehensive  limitations  on  Imports  of 
all  textiles  and  apparel  from  major  exporting 
countries.  While  placing  the  volume  of 
foreign-made  products  under  reasonable  re- 
straint, it  would  guarantee  each  nation  access 
to  compete  In  the  American  market — and  to 
increase  that  access  each  year  in  accordance 
with  the  market's  growth.  Anything  less  than 
a  comprehensive  agreement  will  only  shift 
the  thrust  of  imports  from  one  sector  of  the 
American  industry  to  another. 

Bills  providing  for  a  comprehensive  plan 
have  now  been  introduced  in  Congress.  The 
s.xjner  favorable  action  is  taken,  the  better. 
Tlie  proposed  legislation  will  provide  a  frame- 
work for  a  long-range  solution  not  only  of 
America's  impwrt  problem  but  also  of  the 
present  imbalance  of  textile  trade  throughout 
the  world. 

WHAT  THE  MEAStTRE  PROVIDES 

The  textlle-apparel-footwear  trade  bill, 
spon.sored  by  Chairman  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  widespread 
bipartisan  support  of  scores  of  House  mem- 
bers from  Maine  to  CaUfornla.  calls  only  for 
reasonable  re.straints  on  imports  so  that 
foreign  producers  and  domestic  industries 
alike  may  have  equitable  access  to  the  United 
States  market.  It  permits  exporting  nations 
to  compete  for  a  fair  share  of  the  U.S.  textile 
market. 

The  legislation  places  emphasis  on  encour- 
aging negotiated  agreements,  by  not  Impos- 
ing specific  limitations  on  those  nations  that 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  United  States. 
Present  agreements  and  any  negotiated  before 
or  after  the  bill  is  enacted  will  be  honored. 

Only  those  countries  which  refuse  to  ne- 
gotiate agreemeniis  would  be  subject  to  spe- 
cific limitations.  These  limitations  would 
during  1970,  equal  the  average  amounts  of 
textiles,  apparel  and  footwear  that  entered 
the  United  States  In  1967-68;  after  1970,  the 
permissible  level  of  imports  would  be  ad- 
Justed  up  or  down  annually  to  reflect  In- 
creases or  decreases  in  domestic  consumption. 

No  one  is  a^.klng  that  imports  be  com- 
pletely shut  off  or  sharply  reduced.  What  we 
are  seeking  Is  a  moderation  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  textile  Imports. 

NEEDED:     CROWING    COMMERCE,    NOT    TRADE 
WAR 

It  is  high  time  to  end  the  present  insanity 
of  exposing  the  American  home  market  to 
indefinite,  no-end-ln-slght  floods  of  foreign 
Imports  from  countries  that  have  no  obliga- 
tion whatsoever  to  feel  any  legal  or  moral  re- 
sponsibility toward  American  employees, 
consumers  or  communities.  This  the  present 
bill  can  do,  while  providing  foreign  producers 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  larger 
amounts  of  the  market  as  It  Is  expanded  by 
research,  developmental  and  promotional  ef- 
forts of  American  industries. 

NEW  ERA  FOR  PROGRESS 

Above  all,  the  measure  that  Congress  Is 
now  considering  holds  out  the  promise  of  a 
dynamic  new  era  for  large-employment  in- 
dustries of  this  country,  the  bedrock  indus- 
tries such  as  textiles,  apparel  and  footwear. 

Most  people  are  concerned  today  about 
hunger  and  poverty  in  many  parts  of  Amer- 
ica— the  movement  of  population  from  rural 


communities  to  crowded  cities — the  problems 
of  Jobless  minorities  in  rural  and  urban 
areas.  Many  see  an  answer  in  the  potential 
role  of  the  large-employment  industries. 
With  rightful  access  to  America's  market  and 
with  confidence  in  the  future,  these  indus- 
tries can  sustain  if  not  expand  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  thousands  of  people  in  cities, 
small  towns  and  rural  regions  such  as  Appa- 
lachia. 

Few  other  countries  In  the  world  depend 
as  much  as  the  United  States  does  on  manu- 
facturing activities  for  employment  of  their 
labor  force:  and  as  time  goes  on,  our  nation 
will  need  more — not  fewer — industrial  occu- 
pations of  many  kinds  to  sustain  the  great 
numbers  of  people  Involved. 

The  textile  Industry's  employment  of  black 
people  has  been  growing  rapidly.  Since  1960, 
it  has  moved  ahead  four  times  faster  than 
the  national  average.  Negroes  now  comprise 
12  per  cent  of  total  textile  employment,  com- 
pared with  a  national  Industrial  average  of 
10  per  cent:  in  some  textile  communities  the 
proportion  of  black  employees  runs  much 
higher.  Because  its  operations  Involve  large 
numbers  cf  people  at  all  levels  of  skills.  It  Is 
hard  to  think  of  any  major  industry  better 
situated  than  textiles  to  open  the  way  for 
minorities  to  good  Job  opportunities. 

Consider  also  that  one  of  every  four  Jobs  In 
Appalachla  Is  in  textiles,  apparel  or  footwear. 
Or  if  you  look  in  another  direction,  you  find 
that  the  textile-apparel  industry  ranks  as 
New  York  City's  largest  employer,  with 
2'24,000  garment  workers  in  that  metropolis. 
Women  comprise  80  per  cent  of  apparel  em- 
ployees and  45  per  cent  of  the  textile  labor 
force,  against  an  all-manufacturing  average 
of  27  per  cent. 

Such  numbers  suffice  to  prove  that  given  a 
fair  chance  to  grow,  the  textile-apparel  and 
footwear  Industries  have  a  vital  future  role 
as  major  employers  of  people.  With  an  end 
to  sky's-the-limlt  Imports,  that  chance  will 
come. 


THE  ABC  OF  POLITICS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  a  refreshing  booklet  entitled 
•The  ABC  of  Politics." 

It  tells  how  to  bring  about  change, 
but  not  by  "mobocracy."  It  is  not  a  book 
on  ho'w  to  build  Molotov  cocktails,  or 
how  to  bum  down  a  library,  or  how  to 
organize  a  riot. 

It  explains  that  everything  that  this 
country  stands  for  is  the  "establishment" 
and  that  through  the  years  changes  have 
been  wrought. 

It  points  to  the  challenge  of  the 
1970's — which  will  mark  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  our  great  Nation — to  keep 
our  free  institutions  and  to  maintain 
them  as  responsive  to  public  needs  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past  periods  of 
challenge  and  change. 

This  64-page  booklet  is  published 
jointly  by  the  National  Small  Business 
Association  and  the  U.S.  Jaycees. 

Its  commendable  purpose  is  very  well 
summarized  in  the  foreword : 

You  are  the  system  that  brings  about 
change.  You  and  your  fellow  Americans,  men 
and  women  of  all  races,  ages,  creeds  and  po- 
litical affllation.  And  If  the  system  breaks 
down  in  any  area,  one  reason  might  be  be- 
cause YOU  aren't  doing  your  part  of  the 
Job  to  make  it  work. 

Fittingly,  the  foreword  quotes  Edmund 
Burke,  who  wrote: 

All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of 
evil  Is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 


The  book  is  a  good  reminder  that  pol- 
itics and  government  should  be  in  the 
mainstream  of  every  American's  life, 
yoimg  and  old  alike. 

We  cannot  be  proud  of  the  number  of 
our  citizens  who  do  not  exercise  their 
right  to  vote.  Only  about  25  percent  of 
all  eligible  voters  bother  to  participate 
in  primary  elections. 

The  value  of  this  right,  unfortunately, 
is  best  known  to  those  who  have  lost  it. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELL  ON 
THE    FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  during 
the  week  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  194th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  addressed  him- 
self to  the  amendment  that  many  com- 
mentators have  said  is  our  most  treas- 
ured, the  first  amendment  and  the  pro- 
tection it  provides  for  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly.  In  a  period  in  which  many 
call  for  increased  restrictions  to  preserve 
order,  the  Attorney  General  aptly  re- 
minded his  audience  that  freedom  of  ex- 
pression must  be  a  living  concept. 

As  anxieties  in  our  society  magnify,  it 
is  heartening  to  note  the  commitment 
of  the  legal  arm  of  the  Government  to 
"spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
protecting  human  rights,  protecting 
those  incorporeal  values  that  are  so  nec- 
essary for  human  dignity  that  must  ac- 
company a  free  society." 

His  address  was  a  well-reasoned  and  a 
well-documented  delineation  of  the 
meaning,  the  right,  and  the  limits  of  dis- 
sent. Through  his  efforts  to  encourage 
peaceful  dissent,  perhaps  our  Nation  may 
realize  President  Nixon's  hope  for — 

Order  in  America — not  the  order  that  sup- 
presses dissent  and  discourages  chcmge,  but 
the  order  that  guarantees  the  right  to  dissent 
and  provides  the  basis  for  peaceful  change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Attorney  General  Mitchell  be- 
fore the  State  Junior  Bar  of  Texas  and 
the  State  Bar  of  Texas  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  by  Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell,  Attorney 

General  op  the  United  States 

I.  introduction 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  uere  in 
San  Antonio  to  address  this  combined  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Texas  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Junior  Bar. 

The  topic  I  would  like  to  discuss  today  Is 
the  First  Amendment  protection  lor  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly  which  many 
commentators  have  said  is  the  most  treas- 
tired  amendment  In  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Only  yesterday  In  Washington,  we  cele- 
brated the  100th  anniversary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  As  you  know,  most  of 
our  first  century  was  dedicated  to  the  prob- 
lems of  federalism  and  economic  rights. 

It  was  not  until  1919  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  a  First  Amendment  case  In- 
volving the  Federal  government;  and  not 
until  1927  that  the  First  Amendment  was 
made  applicable  to  the  states. 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  only  founded  14  years 


ago  but  It  has  become  one  of  our  most  ac- 
tive divisions. 

Our  Community  Relations  Service,  which 
Is  devoted  to  maintaining  racial  harmony, 
was  only  founded  six  years  ago. 

The  pattern  seems  clear:  in  our  second 
century  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  pro- 
tecting human  rights,  protecting  those  in- 
corporeal values  that  are  so  necessary  for 
the  human  dignity  that  must  accompany  a 
free  society. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  proud  of  its 
reputation  as  the  institutional  commitment 
of  the  Executive  Branch  to  "equal  Justice 
under  law"  in  order  "to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.'* 

And  you  may  be  sure  that  the  President 
and  this  Administration  are  firmly  committed 
to  making  human  dignity  a  reality  for  all 
of  our  citizens. 

Thc.?e  values  have  come  to  uf  in  the  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose 
sigiiing  we  celebrate  this  weekend. 

The  Declaration  is  basically  a  legal  docu- 
ment— a  list  of  juridical  complaints  against 
the  English  King. 

When  these  complaints  are  all  put  to- 
gether, they  become  a  moral  indictment  of 
despotism  whose  first  rule  Is  to  stop  free 
speech  and  association. 

Your  cwn  great  State  of  Texas  has  a  sim- 
ilar tradition  of  Independence  which  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  Alamo  here  In  San  Antonio. 

Your  State  suffered  at  the  hands  of  three 
separate  de.=potic  governments — the  French, 
the  Spanish  and  the  Mexican — before  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  free  men. 

But  perhaps  the  most  compelling  reason 
for  discussing  the  First  Amendment  today 
Is  that  I  am  addressing  a  number  of  younger 
lawyers  from  the  Junior  Bar. 

It  is  today's  young  men  and  women  who 
will  be  the  custodians  of  our  Constitutional 
system  in  the  future. 

It  is  today's  young  people  who  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  active  In  social  and  political 
affairs  and  who — at  the  same  time — are  ques- 
tioning some  of  the  fundamental  Institutions 
of  the  nation. 

Some  are  asking,  for  example,  if  our  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  of  speech  is  really  working 
and  whether  the  First  Amendment  guaran- 
tees— as  we  know  them — have  any  relevance 
in  today's  society. 

What  I  propose  to  do  in  this  short  address 
is  to  discuss  the  legal  and  practical  prob- 
lems that  face  all  of  us  In  making  freedom 
of  expression  a  living  concept. 

And  let  me  remind  you  that  there  Is  no 
nation  In  the  world  today  which  offers  the 
average  citizen  more  opportunity  to  speak 
his  mind  without  fear  or  intimidation  than 
the  United  States  of  America. 

n.    A  NEW  AGE  OF  DISSENT 

The  necessity  to  reexamine  and  reaffirm 
the  principles  of  the  First  Amendment  comes 
about  because  we  are  in  a  new  age  of  dissent. 

Thirty  years  ago,  our  young  people  came 
out  of  colleges  and  law  schools  anxious  to 
make  a  living  in  an  era  of  economic  depres- 
sion. Later,  they  went  off  to  war  and  then 
to  the  relatively  quiet  domestic  situation  of 
the  Eisenhower  Administration. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  1960's  that  the 
young  people  in  our  country  began  to  believe 
that  they  had  a  significant  role  to  play. 

Some  Joined  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Others  Joined  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Job  Corps, 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  and  other  proj- 
ects, without  much  thought  of  financial  re- 
muneration. 

The  "generation  gap"  had  started,  although 
neither  generation  was  prepared  for  the  in- 
tensity of  the  chasm. 

This  Intensity  developed  because  of  two 
trends  which  were  not  entirely  obvious  at 
the  time. 

First:  The  older  generation  did  not  fully 
recognize    that    the    activists    among    the 


younger  generation  were  Indirectly  attacking 
fundamental  values  of  the  Establishment. 
They  were  sacrificing  the  accepted  values  of 
financial  security  in  favor  of  the  human  val- 
ues of  working  with  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  becoming 
disillusioned  with  their  own  efforts.  Being 
young,  they  uere  not  prepared  for  the  years 
of  hard  work  that  is  necessary  to  Implement 
reform  programs. 

And  so,  ha-,  ing  given  their  best  efforts  to 
reform  society  overnight  within  the  system, 
they  started  criticizing  the  syetem  itself  on 
the  grounds  that  it  Is  not  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation. 

Frequently.  I  might  add,  they  rely  on  rhet- 
oric and  not  facts.  They  throw  around 
catch-word  phrases  like  "repression  '  and 
"relevance"  without  any  serious  inquiry  into 
the  particular  cases  they  cite  as  examples  of 
government  m.lrfeasance. 

Basiciilly,  their  dissent  and  activism  hais 
taken  two  forms. 

A  small  minority  chose  violence.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  young  dissenters  have 
chosen  to  highhght  their  cause  by  exercising 
ircedom  of  exprr^^slou  as  it  Is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

They  march  and  sing.  They  walk  silently 
with  candles  past  the  White  House.  They  pro- 
duce iwngs  and  books  and  ne,\ipapers  and 
plays.  They  have  developed  their  ov.n  motion 
picture  and  art  techniques.  Thfv  have 
evolved  their  own  dress  and  language  styles. 

As  they  become  more  Impatient,  their  mes- 
sage becomes  more  militant;  their  marches 
laj-ger:  and  their  platforms  more  rudictl:  and 
they  have  gained  some  adherents  of  all  ages. 

They  are  a  whole  new  culture:  p.'iTading  in 
the  streets,  striking  against  schools,  crowding 
the  halls  of  Congress,  and  organizing  politl- 
cal  campaigns. 

In  general,  they  are  activist  but  also 
peaceful  young  men  and  women  who— in  our 
best  traditions — are  working  within  the  sys- 
tem in  order  to  change  it. 

Therefore.  I  must  reject  the  claim  that  our 
established  Constitutional  methods  of  dis- 
sent are  not  working  effectively  for  the  dis- 
semination of  minority  views. 

If  there  is  any  greater  proof  that  the  First 
Amendment  Is  alive  and  well  and  that  It  Is 
working  in  today's  society,  we  need  only  look 
at  the  recent  growth  and  vitality  of  citizen 
action  programs — most  of  them  depending 
upon  young  people  for  their  strongest  sup- 
pwrt. 

What  this  proves  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  is  that  there  is  more  freedom  of  speech 
and  more  freedom  of  assembly  today  than  at 
any  time  in  our  nation's  history:  and  so  long 
as  I  am  Attorney  General  I  wlll'do  everything 
within  my  power  to  see  that  these  rights 
continue  to  flourish. 

in.  THE  CONSTITL'TIONAL  RIGHT  TO  DISSENT 

The  First  Amendment  is  based  on  the 
premise,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said,  that 
"the  best  test  of  truth  Is  the  power  of  the 
thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in  tlie  compe- 
tition of  the  market . . ." 

Why  we  should  permit  this  market  of  Ideas 
is  perhaps  well  explained  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  in  his  dissent  in  Whitney  v.  Cali- 
fornia. He  said: 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  why  a  state  is, 
ordinarily,  denied  the  power  to  prohibit  dis- 
semination of  social,  economic  and  political 
doctrine  which  a  vast  majority  of  Its  citizens 
believes  to  be  false  and  fraught  with  evil 
consequence. 

"Those  who  won  our  independence  .  .  . 
believed  that  freedom  to  think  as  you  wUl 
and  to  speak  as  you  think  are  means  Indis- 
pensable to  the  discovery  and  spread  of 
jKilitlcal  truth  .  . . 

"They  knew  that  .  .  .  fear  breeds  repres- 
sion; that  repression  breeds  hate;  that  hate 
menaces  stable  government;    (and)   that  the 
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path  of  safety  lies  lu  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss freely  supposed  grievances." 

Ill  line  with  this  reasoning,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  vigilantly  guarded  First  Amend- 
ment rights  and  has  reserved  some  of  Its 
most  caustic  comments  for  those  who  attempt 
to  infringe  on  free  speech  and  assembly. 

The  c  .urt  has  insisted  that,  ordinarily, 
ciii/ens  have  the  right  to  speak,  to  write 
and  to  di.ssemir.atp  even  the  most  unpopular 
Ideas  by  peaceful  methods. 

They  ha\e  the  right  to  use  the  streets  and 
other  public  grounds  to  conduct  peaceful 
demonstrations,  to  distribute  handbills,  to 
quietly  picket;  to  broadcast  on  radio  and 
television;  to  produce  controversial  motion 
pictures,  and  to  ignore  ex  parte  injunctions. 

As  evidence  of  our  high  regard  for  the 
First  Amendment  we  have  even  evolved 
special  procedural  rules.  These  permit  at- 
tacks on  prospective  government  action  limit- 
ing freedom  of  speech  on  the  grounds  that 
we  must  discourage  any  "chilling  effect"  on 
such  a  vital  right. 

IV.  THE    LIMITS    OF    DISSENT 

However,  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
the  First  Amendment  may  not  be  carried. 

The  most  famous,  of  course,  is  that  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice   Holmes  In   Schenck. 

"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theater,  and  causing  a 
panic. 

"It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from  an 
injunction  against  uttering  vords  that  .Tiay 
have  all  the  effect  of  force. 

"The  question  In  every  case  Is  whether  the 
words  used  are  used  In  such  circumstances 
and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about 
the  substantive  evils  that  Ck)ngress  has  a 
right  to  prevent.  It  Is  a  question  of  proximity 
and  degree," 

V.  FREEDOM    OF    ASSEMBLY 

Nowhere  are  the  questions  of  "proximity 
and  degree"  more  difficult  than  under  the 
right  of  assembly  provision  of  the  First 
Amendment,  as  opposed  to  the  right  of  free 
speech. 

While  today  we  tend  to  speak  of  assembly 
and  speech  in  the  same  breath,  they  are  two 
different  rights.  During  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  there  was  a  heated  debate  over 
the  freedom  of  assembly  clause,  with  Its  de- 
tractors claiming  It  was  "mlnutlJie." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  the 
two  different  standards.  It  said  In  Cox  v. 
Louisiana: 

"We  emphatically  reject  the  notion  .  .  . 
that  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
afford  the  same  kind  of  freedom  to  those  who 
would  commtinlcate  Ideas  by  conduct  such  as 
patrolling,  marching,  and  picketing  on  streets 
and  highways,  as  these  amendments  afford 
to  those  who  communicate  Ideas  by  pure 
speech." 

The  Court  added : 

"We  also  reaffirm  the  repeated  decisions  of 
this  Court  that  there  Is  no  place  for  vio- 
lence in  a  democratic  society  dedicated  to 
liberty  under  law  .  .  .  There  is  a  proper 
time  and  place  for  even  the  most  peaceful 
protest  and  a  plain  duty  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  all  citizens  to  obey  all  valid 
laws  and  regulations." 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
demonstrators  do  not  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  cordon  off  a  street  or  to  use  a  loud 
amplification  system  or  to  block  the  en- 
trance of  a  building,  or  to  insist  that  passers- 
by  listen  to  speeches,  or  even  to  peacefully 
demonstrate  on  public  property,  such  as  a 
coimty  Jail,  which  Is  set  aside"  for  specific 
governmental  purposes. 

In  that  case,  the  Court  noted: 
"The  United  States  Constitution  does  not 
forbid  a  State  to  control  the  use  of  Its  own 
property  for  Its  own  nondiscriminatory  pur- 
pose." 


VI.    THE    APPLICATION    OF    THE    FIRST 
AMENDMENT 

Here,  we  come  to  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion :  How  do  we,  as  lawyers  and  public  ofll- 
ctals,  insure  a  maximiun  range  for  free 
speech  while,  at  the  same  time,  attempting  to 
Insure  a  minimum  opportunity  for  violation 
of  the  rights  of  those  who  are  not  Involved 
in  a  demonstration? 

Here  are  some  of  the  guidelines  that  we  In 
the  Federal  government  follow  In  Washing- 
ton and  which  I  believe  should  be  considered 
by  local  and  state  officials. 

1.  Encourage  the  peaceful  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights,  regardless  of  how  un- 
popular the  cause.  Merely  to  tolerate  free- 
dom of  expression  Is  not  good  enough. 

We  believe  It  is  appropriate  to  establish 
an  atmo-sphere  in  which  citizens  want  to 
express  themselves  on  the  Issues  of  the  day. 
And  to  make  sure  that  persons  wishing 
to  conduct  a  demonstration  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt;  that  In  questionable 
situations  it  is  always  wiser  to  offer  a  little 
more  freedom  than  a  little  le.ss. 

2.  Realize  that  most  large  political  dem- 
onstrations may  entail  a  certain  amount  of 
inconvenience  to  local  residents,  may  im- 
pose additional  expenses  on  local  taxpayers, 
and  may  engender  widespread  community 
hostility    to   demonstrators. 

Traffic  may  have  to  be  rerouted.  Sidewalks 
may  become  crowded.  Police  and  health  of- 
ficials may  have  to  leave  their  normal  rou- 
tine. Additional  manpower  may  have  to  be 
employed 

Because  the  police  have  the  primary  gov- 
ernment obligation  of  insuring  an  orderly 
demonstration,  perhaps  a  few  words  of  guid- 
ance are  in  order. 

Police  should  remember  that  they  are  pro- 
fessional law  enforcement  personnel  who 
should  not  be  swayed  by  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  views  expressed  by  the 
demonstrators. 

They  should  be  sensitive  to  and  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  pers<3ns  emotionally 
Involved  in  a  demonstration  do  not  always 
behave  in  a  normal  fashion. 

If  arrests  must  be  made,  they  should  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  force 
needed  to  restore  order 

We  have  found  In  Washington  that  the 
key  to  a  successful  demonstration  is  careful 
preparation  and  extended  negotiations  with 
the  demonstrators. 

When  both  the  local  government  and  the 
demonstrators  attempt  to  understand  the 
problems  that  each  side  faces,  the  problems 
tend  to  be  solved  quickly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  compromise. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  a  sizeable  cost  In 
terms  of  manpyower  and  money.  But  we  think 
that  this  should  be  a  cost  that  a  local  com- 
munity Is  more  than  willing  to  absorb  as 
the  price  of  being  part  of  a  free  republic 

Given  our  times,  we  cannot  expect  po- 
litical demonstrations  to  be  conducted  like 
prayer  meetings.  We  must  expect  language 
which  may  incite  hostility  or  may  be  obscene. 
This  Is  because  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
tects all  of  us.  IncUidlng  men  and  women 
who  choose  to  be  unruly,  unreasonable,  and 
Impolite. 

On  the  other  hand,  residents  of  local  com- 
munities have  rights,  rights  which  should  not 
be  seriously  Impaired. 

Businessmen  must  be  able  to  conduct 
their  affairs.  Schools  and  municipal  services 
must  be  provided.  The  ordinary  life  and  com- 
merce of  a  city  must  be  allowed  to  function 
effectively. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  persons  exercising 
freedom  of  speech  have  a  right  to  shut  down 
a  community  any  more  than  a  community 
has  a  right  to  keep  out  demonstrators. 

But  this  leaves  several  difficult  problem 
areas  still  unresolved.  Generally,  these  are 
cases  where  public  officials  have  good  reason 
to  believe  there  may  be  violence  perpetrated 
by  the  demonstrators  or  against  them. 


Because  local  officials  have  the  obligation 
of  protecting  the  demonstrators  and  the  com- 
munity, certain  limitations  may  be  In  order 
on  how  and  where  the  demonstration  is  con- 
ducted. 

Most  of  these  problems  come  down  to  case- 
by-case  decisions,  frequently  made  under  ex- 
treme pressures  of  time.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  hard  and  fast  rules.  Local  officials 
should  be  familiar  enough  with  their  own 
communities  to  work  out  acceptable  com- 
promises. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  the  courts  as 
a  last  recourse  for  either  side.  But  judges  are 
hardly  In  a  better  position  to  make  law 
enforcement  decisions  than  are  reasonablu 
and  responsible  city  officials. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

In  recent  months  hundreds  of  thousanda 
of  American  citizens  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  to  exercise  their  rights  of  free 
speech  and  peaceable  assembly. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  now  fur- 
nished to  the  Senate  a  voluminous  report  on 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  and  the  steps 
we  have  taken  to  protect  and  confirm  the 
First  Amendment  rights. 

I  think  you  will  find  the  report  encourag- 
ing and  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  it 
matches  performance  to  the  promise  offered 
by  President  Nixon  when  he  said: 

"Peaceful  protest  Is  part  of  the  American 
tradition.  The  right  to  dissent  is  a  force  for 
change,  but  It  Is  the  right  to  disagree,  not 
the  right  to  disobey  laws. 

"So  let  us  have  order  In  America — not  the 
order  that  suppresses  dissent  and  discour- 
ages change,  but  the  order  that  guarantees 
the  right  to  dissent  and  provides  the  basis 
for  peaceful  change." 


ECONOMY  BOOST 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  Joseph  Kraft  indicates 
that  the  economy  is  showing  healthy 
signs  of  a  turnaround.  For  an  observer 
with  Mr.  Kraft's  record  of  critical  regard 
for  Republican  eCforts  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  this  is  a  rather  re- 
markable recognition.  It  is,  however,  yet 
another  statement  of  something  the 
President  has  been  saying  for  some  time; 
namely,  that  this  administration  is  suc- 
cessfully engineering  a  wartime-infla- 
tionary base  to  one  of  peace  and  stability. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wide  Range  of  Signs  Suggest  Worst  Is  Over 
FOR  THE  Economy 
President  Nixon  may  be  In  trouble  with 
blacks,  students,  blue  collar  workers,  the 
Near  East,  the  Far  East,  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Chet  Huntley.  But  some  semi-good 
news  is  coming  to  the"  administration  on  one 
front. 

A  wide  range  of  signs  suggest  that  the 
worst  Is  over  In  the  economy.  The  bad  times 
are  bottoming  out;  and  the  interesting  ques- 
tion now  Is  whether  the  turn-around  can 
come  fast  enough  to  help  the  Republicans 
In  the  fall  elections. 

The  most  Important  signal  of  what  has 
been  happening  comes  from  an  esoteric 
blinker — the  bond  market.  According  to  a 
technical  lingo  that  seems  to  come  out  of 
early  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  there  has  been  for 
the  past  month  "a  rally  In  bonds". 

What  that  means  Is  that  private  Investors 
are  coming  forward  eagerly  to  buy  corporate 
offerings.  The  buying  surge  reflects  a  con- 
fidence that  inflation  is  finally  In  hand.  No 
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one  would  be  purchasing  good  corporate 
bonds  at  8.9  percent  this  week— which  Is  the 
current  yield — if  they  felt  they  might  be 
able  to  get,  say  9.5  percent  next  month. 

This  confidence  that  rates  are  leveling  off, 
and  Indeed  may  be  coming  down,  seems  to 
express  a  basic  fact  of  economic  life.  The 
great  boom  In  corporate  spending  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  is  evidently  coming  to 
a  close.  According  to  the  National  Indtistrlal 
Conference  Board,  the  thousand  largest  cor- 
porations cut  back  spending  on  expansion 
by  15  percent  between  the  last  quarter  of 
1969  and  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 

That  downward  trend  seems  to  be  con- 
tinuing. And  If  so.  the  Inflationary  surge 
of  the  past  few  years  Is  plainly  tapering  off. 
For  the  big  spenders  of  the  past  few  years — 
tbe  true  villain  of  the  most  recent  Inflation- 
ary surge — has  not  been  government,  or  the 
consumer  or  even  the  unions.  The  big  push 
has  come  from  Inflation-minded  business- 
men, doling  It  out  like  water  for  new  plant 
and  equipment. 

Decline  In  business  pending,  to  be  sure, 
Is  going  to  have  adverse  effects  on  produc- 
tion and  employment.  And  In  some  areas  the 
pinch  may  be  severe.  Industries  and  regions 
that  depend  on  defense  or  space  s|>endlng 
are  apt  to  suffer  badly.  Companies  In  dif- 
ficult financial  straits  are  not  suddenly  go- 
ing to  get  better.  But  two  big  sources  of  de- 
mand are  standing  by  ready  to  take  up  the 
slack. 

Most  Important  of  all  there  Is  consumer 
spending.  Since  consumers  receive  alxiut 
1800  billion  a  year  in  income,  they  are — by 
far— the  biggest  component  In  the  total  econ- 
omy. A  slight  change  In  their  buying  habits 
can  have  tremendous  Impact. 

Traditionally  consiuners  spend  about  94  to 
95  per  cent  of  disposable  Income.  But  re- 
cently there  has  been  an  Increased  propen- 
sity to  save.  For  reasons  not  clear  to  any- 
body, the  amoimt  of  disposable  Income  be- 
ing spent  has  dropped  to  93  percent. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  drop 
In  federal  taxes  and  action  to  Increase  So- 
cial Security  payments.  The  guess  Is  that 
these  developments  will  combine  with  the 
slowing  of  Inflation  to  bring  consumers  back 
to  the  market  In  their  usual  force. 

Additionally,  there  is  the  matter  of  hous- 
ing. High  Interest  payments  offered  by 
banks  have  drained  funds  away  from  the 
savings  and  loan  Institutions,  which  finance 
much  of  the  private  housing  market.  In 
consequence,  housing  has  been  down,  and  In 
states  and  industries  dependent,  upon 
housing,  for  example,  lumber  in  Oregon — 
there  has  been  severe  economic  difficulty. 

But  with  more  Investors  prepared  to  buy 
bonds.  Interest  rates  will  be  declining  at 
least  slightly.  That  will  make  money  more 
easily  available  to  savings  and  loan  Institu- 
tions. And  that  should  stimulate  a  modest 
recovery  In  housing. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's basic  plan  for  the  economy  seems 
to  be  working.  Inflation  has  been  gradually 
slowed.  While  unemployment  has  gone  up  to 
nearly  5  per  cent,  the  chances  are  that  there 
111  not  be  a  severe  recession.  And  that,  of 
oourse.  Is  good  news  for  the  administration. 
But  not  all  that  good.  For  even  though  a 
severe  recession  Is  averted,  the  recovery  looks 
to  be  very  sluggish.  There  Is  only  slight  lift — 
not  a  robust  thrust  forward— in  sight  for 
consumer  spending  and  housing.  When  the 
election  comes  around,  there  will  probably 
pe  considerable  unemployment — perhaps  at 
5-5  per  cent. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Republicans 

II IJ**  ^^^^  ^  '^'*^™  ^  performance  that 
jicKed  inflation  without  recession.  But  the 
rf^^^frats  will  have  the  high  ground.  They 
*Jil  be  able  to  point  once  again  to  men 
without  jobs  In  a  time  of  Republican  rule. 


'  INTEGRATION  LAWSUITS 

'  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  integration  lawsuits,  including 
10  against  public  school  districts  in  South 
Carolina,  are  hailed  by  many  as  a  tri- 
umph for  the  liberal  ideology. 

Those  who  view  the  destruction  of  the 
public  school  system  with  satisfaction 
must  be  completely  unaware  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  which  "technical  com- 
pliance" brings.  They  are  not  aware  of 
the  real  hardships  which  are  being  forced 
upon  the  local  areas. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  become 
aware  of  responsible  public  opinion  such 
as  that  published  by  our  leading  news- 
papers. The  Charleston  News  and 
Courier,  Saturday.  July  11,  1970,  in  com- 
menting on  the  integration  suits,  says 
as  follows : 

The  cause  of  public  education  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer,  until  common  sense  and 
willingness  to  view  the  realities  without  prej- 
udice are  restored  to  our  country.  We  have 
likened  the  emotional  aspects  of  the  inte- 
gration Issue  to  national  Prohibition,  which 
came  and  went  in  the  space  of  about  14 
years.  Nobody  can  forecast  how  long  It  will 
be  before  some  semblance  of  reason  returns 
to  management  of  public  education.  Perhaps 
complete  wreckage  of  the  schools  In  some 
neighborhoods  will  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  current  policies.  Mean- 
while, a  generation  or  two  will  be  growing 
up  without  benefit  of  proper  teaching. 


biles,  as  in  the  audiences  that  enjoyed  "Porgy 
and  Bess"  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  In  public 
schools,  however,  something  like  ■resegrega- 
tlon"  has  taken  place  In  the  city  school  dis- 
trict. Most  of  the  schools  are  either  totally 
or  predominantly  black  Tlie  proportion  of 
Negro  pupils  in  the  city  schools  long  ago 
passed  90  per  cent. 

,  Genuine  integration  is  Impossible  In  these 
circumstances.  The  same  factors  v^lll  apply 
In  other  regions  where  the  population  pat- 
tern is  not  adaptable  to  total  Integration. 

The  efforts  of  public  school  administrators 
to  carry  on  under  pressure  for  "compliance" 
are  commendable.  We  sympathize  with  their 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  teacliing  children, 
irrespective  of  race  and  other  coii.--ider:uions. 
They  sliould  not  t>e  harassed  constantly  by  a 
government  that  refuses  to  weigh  human 
and  educational  qualities  along  with  politics. 


Charleston,  of  course,  is  not  one  of  the 
school  districts  under  litigation,  but  the 
editorial  clearly  points  out  why. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  Senators  be  informed  of  such  re- 
sponsible local  opinion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  from  the  News 
and  Courier,  entitled  "More  of  the  Same  " 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  of  the  Same 

Announcement  that  10  public  school  dis- 
tricts In  South  Carolina  are  among  the  tar- 
gets of  law  suits  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Justice 
Is  more  of  the  same  kind  of  dismal  news 
that  for  16  years  now  has  been  coming  out  of 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  race  relations. 
The  misunderstanding  and  blindness  that  af- 
flicted the  federal  government  under  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  have  not  yet  run 
their  course. 

The  cause  of  public  education  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer,  until  common  sense  and  will- 
ingness to  view  the  realities  without  preju- 
dice are  restored  to  our  country.  We  have 
likened  the  emotional  aspects  of  the  integra- 
tion issue  to  national  Prohibition,  which 
came  and  went  In  the  space  of  about  14  years. 
Nobody  can  forecast  how  long  it  will  be  be- 
fore some  semblance  of  reason  returns  to 
management  of  public  education  Perhaps 
complete  wreckage  of  the  schools  In  some 
neighborhoods  will  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  current  policies.  Mean- 
while, a  generation  or  two  will  be  growing  up 
without  benefit  of  proper  teaching. 

Misconception  about  the  progress  of  Inte- 
gration in  schools  Is  fairly  general.  In  an  As- 
sociated Press  report  about  racial  disorders 
In  Macon.  Ga..  the  Associated  Press — without 
attribution  of  any  source — listed  Southern 
cities  which  have  approached  Integration  on 
a  "gradual  but  improving  basis  "  Among 
them  is  Charleston. 

In  some  areas  "Improvement"  would  be  ac- 
curate, notably  in  the  area  of  public  assem- 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN  E 
BURGER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
June  marked  the  end  of  the  first  year  in 
office  of  a  great  Chief  Justice,  Warren 
E.  Burger.  In  the  past  year  it  has  become 
apparent  that  President  Nixon's  selec- 
tion of  Chief  Justice  Burger  was  indeed 
an  outstanding  choice  for  this  most  im- 
portant post.  In  his  first  year,  he  has 
displayed  commendable  leadership  for 
the  American  justice  system.  Throughout 
the  year  he  addressed  himself  to  the  im- 
portant issues  of  court  reorganization, 
the  responsibility  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  penology.  It  already  appears  that 
Chief  Justice  Burger  will  rank  among 
the  most  noteworthy  of  the  15  Chief  Jus- 
tices to  date. 

Within  a  month  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
first  anniversarj'  with  the  Court,  he  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  American  Law 
Institute  indicative  of  the  philosophy 
that  has  guided  him  throughout  his  ca- 
reer. His  remarks  reflect  an  understand- 
ing of  the  tensions  of  our  age  as  well  as 
a  basic  faith  in  the  responsiveness  of  a 
system  created  by  our  Founding  Fathei-s. 

He  states: 

It  would  be  foolhardy  Indeed  not  to  be 
concerned  about  the  turmoil  and  strife  and 
violence  we  witness,  most  of  it  mindless  and 
devoid  of  constructive  ends  But  concern 
must  not  give  way  to  panic. 

The  Chief  Justice  does  not  doubt  that 
our  system  has  the  durability  to  respond 
through  reexamination  and  revision. 

I  commend  his  brief  remarks  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Transcript  of  Remarks  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger,  American  Law  Institute 
To  accept  your  invitation  here  today  has 
elements  of  both  nostalgia  and  novelty  for 
me.  The  novelty  is  that  during  nearly  20  years 
of  ALI  membership  I  never  availed  myself 
of  the  privileges  of  the  floor  and  never  had 
occa.slon  to  occupy  the  podium.  This  was  not 
due  to  any  general  reticence  on  my  pan,  but 
rather  because  I  always  had  a  feeliiig  that 
those  who  sought  the  floor  had  more  im- 
portant things  to  say  than  I  did  on  the 
particular  subject  at  hand.  I  found  it  more 
profitable  to  listen,  as  I  have  found  that  true 
on  the  Bench  listening  to  arguments  from 
many  here  this  morning  One  occasion  which 
might  have  tempted  me  to  enter  the  frav  was 
on  a  subject  which,  by  a  unique  application 
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of  the  preemption  doctrine,  the  Supreme 
Court  managed  to  render  your  debate  some- 
what academic.  That  was  when  you  were 
"preempted"  by  Miranda,  even  though  I  must 
say  I  thought  ihe  Court  probably  had  to  burn 
the  Midnight  Oil  to  get  the  opinion  out  be- 
fore ALI  could  get  Its  word  In ! 

The  nostalgia  I  mentioned  Is  of  only  recent 
origin  and  purely  personal.  All  meetings  of 
ALI  In  Washington  In  May  will  bring  stirring 
recollections  to  me  and  to  my  family,  for  It 
was  during  last  year's  meeting  that  the  Presi- 
dent announced  my  nomination  to  the  Court. 
There  Is  no  reason  any  of  you  should  recall 
It.  but  two  newspapers  had  predicted  the 
Identity  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  successor 
with  considerable  accuracy  some  time  In  ad- 
vance. However,  the  two  major  sources  were 
so  utterly  polarized  that  they  were  given 
little  credence.  One  story  was  by  Mr.  Walter 
Trohan  in  the  Chicago  Tribune;  the  other 
was  by  Mr.  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times. 

I  suspect  the  reason  the  others  paid  little 
attention  to  these  predictions  was  that  any- 
thing agreed  upon  by  the  rimes  and  the 
Tribune  was  so  Inherently  Improbable  as  not 
to  merit  the  attention  ol  reasonable  men. 

Parenthetically  I  should  add  that  I  am 
still  a  bit  put  out  that  on  the  night  of  the 
announcement  at  the  White  House  I  had  to 
make  a  difficult  decision  but  I  did  so  man- 
fully. The  day  before  my  nomination  I  had 
belatedly  paid  $15  to  go  to  the  Annual  Re- 
ception and  on  that  night,  even  though  I 
knew  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  refund,  I 
had  to  decide  whether  to  go  to  the  ALI  or 
the  White  House.  I  decided  that,  on  balance. 
I  would  be  well  advised  to  go  to  the  White 
House  before  the  President  changed  his  mind. 
Happily  the  President  did  not  charge  admis- 
sion for  the  event  so  I  suffered  no  net  loss. 
I  therefore  waive  all  claims  to  a  refund  on 
last  year's  unused  Reception  tickets. 

The  burdens  of  a  first  year  in  office,  com- 
plicated by  the  matter  of  being  somewhat 
ahortbanded  until  recently,  do  not  allow  me 
very  much  time  for  formal  speech  prepara- 
tion. There  are,  however,  a  few  observations 
I  wlsii  to  make  which  will  neither  detain  you 
long  nor  tax  you  unduly. 

Systems  of  Justice  are  being  attacked 
throughout  the  world.  These  attacks  reflect 
the  uneasy  temper  of  the  time.  They  stir  and 
shake  the  mind  and  spirit  and  erode  confi- 
dence. TTiis  is  an  era  which  we  will  not  fully 
understand  until  It  is  over,  but  meanwhile 
we  must  cope  with  events,  with  a  seeming 
weakening  of  some  institutions,  challenges 
to  all  institutions,  and  the  Inability  of  even 
our  great  centers  of  learning  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  many  students  or  to  pre- 
serve that  order  without  which  no  progress 
or  development  Is  possible.  Students  and 
some  adults  seem  to  have  missed  the  rele- 
vance of  order  as  the  foundation  of  all  things 
in  life  which  have  meaning. 

Of  more  Immediate  relevance  to  us  as  law- 
yers Is  that  gnawing  doubt  whether  our 
system  of  Justice,  especially  criminal  Jus- 
tice, is  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  the  as- 
saults which  are  leveled  at  It,  In  and  out  of 
courtrooms.  Some  say  that  we  must  "crack 
down."  that  we  must  "smash"  the  chal- 
lengers and  restore  tight  discipline.  In  peri- 
ods of  stress  there  axe  always  some  voices 
raised  urging  that  we  susp>end  fundamental 
guarantees  and  take  shortcuts  as  a  matter 
of  self-protection.  But  this  is  not  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  doing  things  short  of  great  na- 
tional emergencies. 

Clare  Booth  Luce,  when  she  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  Connecticut,  said  in 
a  speech  during  the  dark  days  of  World  War 
II,  "There  are  no  hopeless  situations;  there 
are  only  people  who  have  grown  hop>eless 
about  them." 

You  have  not  grown  hopeless.  That  you 
are  here  today  conducting  your  affairs  as 
always  In  the  month  of  May  Is  proof  of 
that. 

Our  system  of  Justice  is  Indeed  In  need  of 


study  and  reexamination  and  revision  to 
make  it  work.  The  ejQtlre  hlsiory  of  the  ALI 
bears  witness  that  you  have  worked  and 
fought  for  chajiges  and  improvements  in  the 
mechanisms  of  our  legal  system.  The  recent 
history  of  the  organized  bar,  and  especially 
the  ABA,  shows  the  power  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  bring  about  needed  changes.  If 
we  have  the  long  view — wlilch  the  ALI  surely 
represents— we  can  see  that  we  have  never 
been  a  tightly  disciplined  people,  and,  re- 
flecting this,  our  legal  structure  has  been 
somewhat  more  relaxed  than  those  of  many 
other  societies.  If  this  has  negative  aspects 
it  also  gives  us  a  resiliency  to  tide  us  over 
and  enable  us  to  meet  any  crisis  as  it  arises. 
We  will  respond  slowly  but  that  is  the  nature 
of  a  democratic  society.  In  those  few  periods 
of  our  history  when  we  suspended  basic 
guarantees  of  the  individual  in  times  of 
great  nationiU  stress  we  often  found.  In 
retrospect,  that  we  had  overreacted. 

That  courtrooms  or  trials  are  disrupted  or 
sought  to  be  used  as  stages  for  demonstra- 
tions or  as  a  forum  for  propaganda  Is  not 
entirely  a  "new  thing"  (and  I  deliberately 
put  this  in  quotes)  but  it  has  been  uncom- 
mon because  .\mericans  in  the  long  run  have 
trusted  the  legal  system — the  bar  and  the 
courts.  We  Judges,  like  generals  who  have 
no  wars  for  a  generation,  and  are  out  of  prac- 
tice, have  perhaps  been  sluggish  In  respond- 
ing to  the  new  ways  of  trying  legal  and  fac- 
tual Issues.  But  in  time  we  do  respond  as 
when,  without  dissent,  the  Court  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  splendid  qualities 
of  patience  and  Judicial  professionalism 
shown  by  the  state  trial  Judge  whose  actions 
we  affirmed  In  Illinois  v.  Allen.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  indeed  not  to  be  concerned  about 
the  turmoil  and  strife  and  violence  we  wit- 
ness, most  of  it  mindless  and  devoid  of  con- 
structive ends.  But  concern  must  not  give 
way  to  panic. 

This  melancholy  recital  and  some  recent 
and  tragic  events  might  seem  to  g^ive  any 
expression  of  optimism  a  note  of  rashness 
or  Insensitlvlty  and  yet  I  am  optimistic.  I 
believe  our  Institutions  are  durable.  They  will 
surmount  any  attack.  This  is  so  partly  be- 
cause no  week  passes  in  this  country  without 
meetings  of  men  and  women,  dedicated  as 
you  are  dedicated,  to  revise,  improve  and  re- 
shape our  institutions  to  serve  people.  There 
is  another  dimension  to  our  task.  We  need 
urgently  to  find  ways  to  convince  the  young 
that  progress  is  not  made  in  great  leaps  and 
that  the  methods  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute and  others  like  It  are  the  only  road 
to  durable  progress.  This  Is  the  American 
way  to  progress. 

The  work  and  the  formulations  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  have  always  reflected 
this  quality  of  studied  and  restrained  re- 
sponse, of  careful  innovation,  of  progress 
without  haste  or  hysteria.  The  influence  of 
your  work  reflects  the  contribution  of  the 
leading  figures  X  have  heard  on  this  floor  In 
years  past — Augustus  and  Learned  Hand. 
Peppier,  Goodrich,  Parker,  Vanderbllt, 
Frankfurter  and  Jackson— to  mention  only 
some  of  those  now  gone. 

Let  me  conclude  this  brief  greeting  by 
saying  in  this  one  year  of  new  responsibility 
and  new  overview  of  the  legal  system.  I  have 
come  to  value  more  than  ever  the  privilege 
of  being  even  a  mildly  participating  member 
of  this  great  body.  I  will  look  to  the  work  of 
the  ALI  as  one  of  the  gre.^t  resources  for 
progress  and  improvement  in  our  legal  in- 
stitutions. For  all  that  you  have  done  and 
are  doing  I  salute  you  and  assure  you  of 
my  keen  Interest  in  all  your  efl'orts  to  im- 
prove Justice. 


NAVY  TARGET  PRACTICE  ON 
CULEBRA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Culebra  is 
a  small  island  off  Puerto  Rico  with  a 


population  of  743  American  citizens.  Like 
many  of  our  otlier  possessions,  Culebra  is 
a  fishing  community  largely  untouched 
by  mainland  America.  But  Culebra  does 
have  a  distinction — it  is  a  target  for  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks.  These  articles  de- 
scribe the  kind  of  life  Culebrans  must 
Uve  under  the  constant  threat  of  Navy 
bombardment  of  their  small  island. 

I  have  sent  a  wire  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  asking  for  a  report  on  the 
Navy's  justification  for  this  activity.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  less  questionable  man- 
ner for  the  Armed  Forces  to  show  its  re- 
spect for  the  people  of  an  American 
territory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  10, 1970] 
Culebrans  Fire  Back:    Islanders  Seek  To 
End  Roij:  as  a  Navy  Target — Shells  Pall 
Close  to  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico;  Resi- 
dents To  Get  Hearing  in  Congress 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

WASHiNGTON.^For  moTe  years  than  they 
care  to  remember,  743  American  citizens  liv- 
ing on  tiny,  sun-washed  Culebra  in  the  Car- 
ibbean have  endured  all  that  the  U.S.  Nav7 
can  dish  out. 

Their  Island  and  nearby  uninhabited  cays 
between  Pueito  Rico  and  St.  Thomas  are  be- 
ing bombed,  strafed,  shelled  and  torpedoed 
almost  every  day.  Houses  shake,  women  some- 
times huddle  In  fear  to  pray,  and  children 
shout:  "Las  bombas — vamanos!"  (Bombs- 
let's  get  out  of  here!) 

Ships  and  planes  batter  Culebra — a  mu- 
nicipality of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico — because  part  of  the  seven-mlle-long 
Island  Is  a  target  range  that  the  Navy  deems 
indispensable.  Officials  acknowledge  that 
probably  no  other  civilian  community  bears 
so  disproportionate  a  shtaxe  of  the  defense 
burden,  but  they  can't  promise  the  Culebraas 
relief;  the  Navy  says  no  other  equally  suit- 
able spot  can  be  found  to  provide  "realistic" 
trainmg  for  Atlantic  fleet  gunners. 

For  years,  fishermen  and  farmers  accepted 
the  Navy's  contention.  Having  sent  12  young 
men  to  war  in  'Vietnam,  the  Islanders  patriot- 
ically endured  228  days  of  aerial  rocket  firing 
practice  last  year,  123  days  of  naval  gunfire 
and  114  days  of  strafing  by  Jets.  Target  prac- 
tice lasted  an  average  of  three  and  a  half 
hours,  even  on  Sundays,  and  it  seems  to  be 
intensifying.  Through  May  22,  naval  aircraft 
recorded  17,860  runs  to  the  target  this  year; 
that's  a  faster  pace  than  last  year's  total  of 
37,500. 

What's  more,  Culebra  Is  so  inviting  that 
the  Navy  lets  ships  of  friendly  nations  Join 
in  the  shooting.  In  the  past  year  the  target 
area  was  raked  by  warships  flying  the  flags 
of  such  countries  as  Venezuela,  Great  Britain, 
Brazil,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and 
even  Trlnldad-Tobago. 

LIVING    IN    TERROR 

All  this  action,  according  to  Culebra's  mu- 
nicipal assembly,  requires  islanders  to  live  in 
a  "psychological  state  of  confusion,  anxiety. 
Insecurity  and  terror,  and  we  are  in  constant 
danger  of  losing  our  lives." 

Indeed,  the  islanders  are  in  revolt,  and  to- 
day they're  finally  getting  a  hearing  In  Con- 
gress. The  mayor.  World  War  II  veteran  Ra- 
mon Pellclano,  Intends  to  tell  a  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  that  abuse  of  his  peo- 
ple is  making  the  Navy  unwelcome.  "The 
Navy  must  leave  Culebra  In  peace,"  he  in- 
sists. 
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What  irks  the  islanders  most  right  now  is 
a  Navy  plan  to  convert  2,300  precious  acres — 
nearly  a  third  of  the  island — into  a  residence- 
free  "safety  zone."  This  land  is  needed,  the 
Navy  says,  so  that  Walleye  and  Bulldog  mis- 
siles can  be  fired  at  nearby  cays  with  mini- 
mum danger  to  the  population.  But  If  this 
plan  is  executed  the  Culebrans  will  be 
hemmed  in;  a  peninsula  to  the  northeast  is 
already  an  "impact  area"  for  shells. 

"They  now  have  us,  the  fishermen,  cor- 
ralled like  animals,"  says  56-year-old  Juan 
Eosano. 

Still,  Culebrans  might  have  accepted  this 
further  infringement  on  their  freedom  if  the 
Navy  had  been  more  sensitive  to  citizen  com- 
plaints. (Some  officers  think  land  speculators 
and  left-wingers  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  embarrassing  agitation.)  Instead,  the 
service  often  appears  to  treat  the  people  in  a 
high-handed  manner. 

A  minor  but  revealing  example:  On  April 
U,  1968,  Anastacio  Soto  filed  a  claim  for  $197 
to  cover  the  loss  of  nine  lobster  traps  he  said 
were  destroyed  by  ships  on  maneuver.  The 
Navy  countered  on  July  16  with  a  compromise 
offer  of  $67.50,  which  the  poor  but  proud  fish- 
erman rejected;  his  claim  for  the  full  sum  is 
still  pending. 

IGNORING   THE   SCHEDT7LE 

To  satisfy  such  small  claims  in  full  would 
cost  far  less  than  the  ammunition  poured  in 
Culebra  in  a  few  minutes.  Besides,  fisher- 
men haven't  received  a  cent  for  the  loss  of 
catch  caused  by  naval  maneuvers.  (FMsh 
killed  by  shells  or  ships  sometimes  pile  up 
onshore.) 

In  the  past,  moreover,  aggrieved  Islanders 
rarely  filed  damage  claims.  In  part  because 
Mayor  Feliciano's  predecessor,  who  served 
from  1944  to  1960,  seemed  more  friendly  to- 
ward the  Navy  than  toward  them;  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  retired  Navy  man.  "I  didn't  know 
where  to  go  or  that  I  have  any  rights,"  store- 
keeper Justino  Qulnone  recalls,  "The  Navy 
officials  were  Important  and  they  did  not 
speak  Spanish." 

Yet  the  handling  of  claims  is  a  relatively 
minor  factor  in  Culebra's  discontent.  Far 
more  Important  is  the  Navy's  apparent  In- 
ability to  observe  the  firing  schedule  it  tacks 
up  at  the  poet  office  and  at  the  air  strip. 

As  recently  as  May  22  the  Navy  pulled  what 
could  have  been  a  ghastly  blunder.  No  gun- 
fire was  scheduled  that  day,  and  no  warning 
flag  was  hoisted  from  the  Navy  observation 
post,  so  six  children  went  swimming  in 
Plamingo  Bay.  But  at  3:30  p.m.  mortar  shells 
started  falling,  close  not  only  to  the  swim- 
mers but  to  a  yacht  occupied  by  Luis  Ferre. 
governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  governor  had 
Just  visited  Culebra  to  find  out  why  the 
Culebrans  were  clamoring — and  to  receive 
Navy  assurances  that  unscheduled  firings 
rarely  occur. 

"This  incident  changed  the  thinking  of  all 
of  us,"  Gov.  Ferre  new  says.  "Every  step  must 
be  taken  to  protect  the  life  and  tranquility 
of  the  people  of  Culebra." 

Statements  collected  for  the  House  sub- 
committee hearing  by  attorneys  Richard  D. 
Copaken  and  Thomas  C,  Jones  Jr.  of  Coving- 
ton &  Burling,  a  Washington  law  firm  giving 
free  legal  advice  to  the  Culebrans.  suggest 
that  Gov.  Ferre's  experience  isn't  unique. 

Fisherman  Francisco  Blancera  says  low- 
flying  planes  fired  close  to  his  boat  Iiist  Feb- 
ruary, causing  him  to  Jettison  fishing  gear. 
Tomas  Rivera  was  swimming  when  he  sighted 
a  warning  from  the  Navy's  observation  post; 
"Without  giving  us  time  to  leave  they  began 
shooting  mortars,"  he  complains.  Onclo 
Clbera  says  four  Jets  dived  at  his  fishing 
'•essel  last  fall;  "When  the  first  one  fired  I 
started  the  motor  to  leave,  but  all  four  of 
them  fired,  one  after  the  other." 

Angered  by  such  Incidents,  Mayor  Fellciano 
composed  an  "ultimatum  to  the  United 
States  Navy"  from  "we,  the  people  of  the  Is- 
land of  Culebra."   Among  other   things.   It 


charges  the  Navy  with  hurling  "live  missiles 
and  napalm  on  our  birds  and  their  nests,"  al- 
legedly In  violation  of  an  order  Issued  in  1909 
by  President  Teddy  Roosevelt,  a  conserva- 
tionist. 

Such  prose  is,  of  course,  intended  to  tug 
at  the  sympathies  of  mainland  Americans,  in 
hopes  of  compelling  the  Navy  to  search  anew 
for  alternative  firing  ranges.  And  to  make 
sure  his  message  isn't  being  missed,  Mr. 
Fellciano  even  demands  "space  for  inter- 
ment of  our  dead,"  besides  a  hoepltal,  home- 
bulldlng  sites  and  recreation  facilities.  The 
Navy  notes  that  no  islander  has  ever  been 
killed  by  gunnery  exercises. 

IProm  the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  May  1970] 
Culebra:  Navy  Focus  on  Cinclant's  Bull's 
Eye  Is  Wat  Off  Target,  but  Mat  Be  Com- 
ing Into  Range 

(Note.— What  matters  is  . . . 
(The  Journal  sometimes  gets  stories  that 
we'd  rather  not  print.  In  many  ways,  this 
Is  one  of  them. 

(But  we  don't  make  the  nevvs:  We  report 
it. 

(Sometimes  our  reporting  isn't  as  accu- 
rate, we  find  out,  as  our  readers  rightfully 
expect.  (For  a  good  example,  see  this  week's 
Defense  Forum.)  Our  research  isn't  always 
as  thorough  as  It  should  be  for  a  Journal 
which  readers  expect  to  lay  out  both  sides 
of  an  important  issue.  From  time  to  time, 
we  realize  too  late  that  we've  really  not 
been  as  fair  or  as  objective  as  an  independ- 
ent Spokesman  for  the  Services  ought  to  be. 
(But  "Spokesman  for  the  Services"  doesn't 
mean  "mouthpiece  for  the  brass." 

(Our  hearts  are  with  the  United  States 
Navy,  but  not  about  Culebra.  Not  now.  Our 
biases,  our  opinions  have  shifted  from  the 
Navy's  side  to  the  Culebrans'  as  we  tracked 
down  and  checked  out  the  story  on  these 
pages.  In  this  case,  we  think  our  facts,  cur 
research,  our  candor  will  check  out  better 
than  the  Navy's — at  least  until  RAdm  Nor- 
vell  Ward,  new  Commander  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  Frontier,  finishes  an  analysis  he 
seems  quickly  to  have  set  in  motion  when 
the  Culebran  problem  was  brought  per- 
sonally to  his  attention  last  week. 

(We  have  spent  more  money,  more  hours, 
more  interviews  checking  out  this  story  than 
any  news  the  "new"  Journal  has  printed 
in  2V2  years.  Because  we  were  sort  of  hoping 
there  really  wasn't  anything  of  substance 
to  report.  That's  why  this  issue  went  to  press 
three  days  late;  The  substance  we  had  hoped 
would  evaporate,  didn't.  Its  flavor,  how- 
ever, showed  some  prospect  for  Improve- 
ment after  The  Journal  visited  Culebra  last 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

(This  Is  not  a  news  report.  It's  a  com- 
mentary, with  our  opinions.  It's  candid,  but 
we  think  it's  fair.  We  hope  the  Navy— In 
time — can  think  so,  too. 

(We  chose,  in  many  instances,  not  to 
print  the  names  of  Navymen  who  are  quoted 
here,  but  whom  we  now  believe  to  be  wrong, 
or  misinformed,  or  poorly  advised.  What 
bothers  us  is  that  they  were  the  Navy  "ex- 
perts" on  Culebra.  But  they  were  sincere 
and,  we  believe,  wanted  to  be  honest — if 
sometimes  less  than  candid. 

(What  matters  is  not  who  said  what,  but 
what  now  should  be  done.  With  the  Cule- 
brans. By  the  Navy.  For  the  country  which 
both  of  them  love. — The  Editors.) 


(By  Ben  Schemmer,  Clare  Lewis,  and  the 
Journal  Staff) 
Culebra  Island,  May  22. — Like  the  mouse 
that  roared,  the  tiny  island  of  Culebra — 
owned  in  part  by  743  Spanish-speaking,  pa- 
triotic U.S.  citizens  who  have  representation 
but  no  vote  in  Congress — has  appealed  to  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  help  It  win  a 
battle  with  the  United  States  Navy  it  has 
tried  hard  to  avoid. 


The  Navy  wants  to  expand  gunnery  and 
bombing  operations  on  this  docile,  7.0ob-acre 
Caribbean  municipality  used  as  CINCLANT'S 
bull's-eye.  Culebrans  have  accepted  their  odd 
destiny  with  quiet  humility  for  over  35  years, 
in  some  respects  for  almost  70.  Now,"  they 
want  the  Navy  to  shoot  at  something  else. 
The  Navy  says  that  It  has  no  choice:  that 
It  needs  more  targets  and  larger  safety  zones 
on  Culebra  for  new  air-to-ground  missiles 
like  Walleye,  Standard  ARM.  Bulldog,  and 
Hobo  glide  bombs.  But  some  of  the  very  ex- 
perts who  stress  this  now  admit  they  haven't 
even  read  the  studies  telling  what's  wrong 
with  a  host  of  other,  uninhabited  nearby  Is- 
land alternatives. 

You  probably  read  about  Culebra  in  Life 
on  10  April.  But  Life  cut  into  the  onion  no 
deeper  than  the  peel,  and  facts  available  to 
The  Journal  suggest  that  the  Na\'y— even 
though  It  sliced  a  lot  longer — hasn't  gone 
much  deeper.  Hopefully,  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  cut  through  to  the  middle. 
Hearings  on  the  Culebran  issue  will  be  held 
this  week  before  a  HASC  Real  Estate  Sub- 
committee headed  by  Representative  Charles 
Bennett  (D-Fla).  Since  1954  the  Navy  has 
wanted  to  buy  the  entire  island,  on  which 
it  already  owns  at  least  2,683  acres.  But  on 
31  December,  Culebrans  wrote  to  President 
Nixon  objecting  to  Navy  plans — never  ex- 
plained to  them — to  resettle  Culebra's  450 
families  on  the  nearby  Island  of  'Vieques, 
which  in  part  is  another  Navy  bombardment 
target. 

The  quiet  Islanders  began  making  nols« 
when  bombardment  operations  peaked,  early 
this  year — led  by  the  Navy,  but  with  ships 
of  at  least  six  (and  some  say  over  20)  other 
nations  peppering  away,  too. 

Since,  the  mouse  that  roared  has  lost  a 
major  court  battle,  won  a  partial  but  ironic 
victory  from  the  Navy  (see  page  39).  and 
today  could  be  calibrated  on  a  political/ 
social  bull's-eye  which  the  Navy  apparently 
doesn't  see. 

After  stabbing  at  the  onion  for  the  last  ten 
days,  our  impressions  of  the  "Culebra  prob- 
lem" could  fill  a  book.  The  Navy  wouldn't 
like  it.  Nor  does  The  Journal.  Here,  in  brief. 
is  why: 

INNUENDOS 

We've  heard  more  innuendos  from  the 
Navy  than  facts  from  either  side.  Navy 
spokesmen  suggested.  In  The  Journal's  pre- 
liminary inquiries,  that  the  Culebra  problem 
stemmed — to  a  large  degree — from  "confu- 
sion stimulated  by  greedy  guys."  What  ap- 
parently were  Innuendos  about  Culebran 
landowners  and  other  U.S.  citizens  hoping 
to  develop  small  parcels  of  land  or  exercise 
development  options  Jeopardized  bv  the 
Navy's  Culebran  plan  Just  didn't  check  out. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  St.  Louis 
Washington  University  professor  who  has  a 
limited  option  on  property  near  the  harbor 
of  Dewey,  but  who  has  been  outspoken  on 
behalf  of  the  Culebrans— and  whose  interests 
were  subtly  questioned  by  the  Navy — The 
Journal  has  a  sworn  affidavit  that  he  would 
give  up  his  option,  at  cost,  "to  the  end  that 
goals  of  the  people  of  Culebra  may  be  real- 
ized." 

Suspicions  that  expenses  incurred  by  Cule- 
bra's Mayor  Ramon  Fellciano,  traveling  on 
his  Islanders'  behalf,  were  paid  by  land 
promoters  Just  aren't  true. 

Slurs  against  a  retired  Methodist  minister 
on  Culebra  who's  added  his  voice  to  the 
mouse's  roar  aren't  worth  the  paper  they're 
printed  on — except  to  put  the  Navy's  prob- 
lem in  perspyective. 

A  group  of  so-called  "squatters"  turned 
out  to  be  Culebrans  who  have  built  houses 
on  land  the  Navy  moved  them  to,  but  for 
which  they  cant  get  deeds. 

SINCERmr     ON     BOTH    SIDES 

The  Navy  Is  sincere,  but  readers  who  talk 
with  the  Culebrans  would  probably  find  them 
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even  more  so.  The  Culebran  problem  Isn't 
targets:  It's  people — patriotic,  warm,  gra- 
cious, honest,  candid  Americans  who  aren't 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  bureaucratic 
subtleties.  They  are  not  at  war  with  the 
Navy.  The  only  enemy  the  Culebrans  have 
is  Indifference.  But  when  you're  sitting  on 
the  bull's-eye,  It  doesn't  matter  whether  It's 
friend  or  foe  who  pulls  the  trigger. 

The  Culebrans  earn  their  living  from  the 
land,  and  from  the  sea.  They  have  only  lim- 
ited access  to  both,  and  the  Navy  proposes 
to  make  the  limits  even  tighter.  There  is  no 
school  on  the  Island;  there  Is,  as  yet,  no  hos- 
pital. For  both,  the  Culebrans  must  go  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  mainland.  Denial  of  that  ac- 
cess becomes  a  major  infringement  on  their 
very  lives. 

What  the  Culebrans  have  asked  for — and 
for  35  years  didn't  get,  until  about  two  weeks 
ago — was  a   "dialogue"  with  the  Navy. 

ILL-.\DVISED    EXPERTS 

Some  Navy  Culebran  "experts"  are,  In  large 
part,  ill-advised,  misinformed,  or  blind. 
Asked  'How  do  the  Culebrans  really  feel?" 
on  OpNav  action  officer,  referred  to  The  Jour- 
nal by  a  higher  authority,  said  bluntly:  "The 
Culebrans  want  the  Navy  to  stay."  Asked 
about  a  very  recent  poll  In  which  304  out  of 
313  Culebran  families  voted  to  have  the 
Navy  leave,  this  officer  said  he  had  not  heard 
of  any  such  vote,  but  got  his  dope  from  a 
Culebran  who  "really  had  his  pulse  on  the 
people."  When  The  Journal  later  got  the 
source's  name,  he  turned  out  to  be  custodian 
of  the  Navy's  Culebran  range.  Culebrans  said 
they  love  this  man,  but  that  he  is  70-some 
years  old.  and  perhaps  not  attuned  to  his 
people  today. 

Navy  spokesmen — guys  on  the  front  line  on 
the  Culebran  Issue — had  few  details  on  and 
little  perception  of  alleged  serious  safety 
problems  and  near  tragedies  that  vitally  con- 
cern these  U.S.  citizens  Just  miles  away  from 
CINCLANT's  bull's-eye — even  though  most 
have  at  least  been  mentioned  by  the  press. 
Notwithstanding  Navy  disclaimers  on  civilian 
accidents,  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  at  least 
four  serious  Injuries  have  resulted  from 
Navy/Marine  Corps  operations  on  and  near 
Culebra  since  the  Island  first  "Joined"  the 
Navy  in  1901. 

In  1914.  Isaac  Eapinosa  lost  his  right  arm 
from  a  grenade  or  detonator  he  picked  up  on 
Culebra's  shore.  In  1935.  Alberto  Pefia  Gar- 
cia, a  15-year-old  schoolboy,  was  killed  when 
he  playfully  banged  a  USMC  grenade  with 
a  hammer.  That  same  year.  In  a  different  ac- 
cident. Vlncento  Romero  lost  his  right  arm. 
These  accidents  don't  quite  track  with 
carefully  structured  Navy  statements  that 
"no  one  has  been  killed  or  Injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  training."  Because  the  Navy 
statement  technically  refers  to  ships'  gunfire 
practice  since  1936.  after  Marine  Corps  ma- 
neuvers were  moved  to  Vieques.  But  no  one 
The  Journal  was  referred  to  had  ever  heard 
of  young  Slxto  Colon,  who  lost  his  right  eye 
In  1964  playing  catch  with  an  explosive  toy 
which  Culebrans  say  the  Navy  left  on  the  Is- 
land. And  the  Navy  spokesmen  didn't  men- 
tion the  nine  Navy  men  killed  in  April  1946 
when  an  aircraft  dropped  Us  ordnanc*  on  an 
observation  post  painted  the  same  color  as 
the  target. 

Navy  spokesmen  mention  near  accidents, 
such  as  the  time  the  battleship  Neic  Jersey, 
late  In  the  '40s  or  early  In  the  'SOs,  lobbed 
shells  on  a  cistern  between  the  town  of  Dewey 
and  the  impact  area.  Or  when  the  Missouri, 
about  the  same  time,  scored  on  the  safety 
zone  Instead  of  the  Impact  area.  Or  when 
"destroyers  fired  over  the  island."  But  no  one 
The  Journal  has  been  referred  to  by  the 
Navy  seemed  remotely  aware  of  even  more 
recent  Incidents  in  which: 

The  San  Juan  yacht  La  Vagahunda  had 
smokepots  dropped  athwartshlps  during  five 
passes  by  an  aircraft  on  a  clear  day  while  the 
vessel  cruised  amidst  a  flotilla  of  14  others. 


A  bomb  "or  something"  landed  in  Dewey 
Harbor  Just  months  ago,  400  yards  from  the 
house   of  Culebra's  only  doctor. 

"l.OOO-lb  bombs'  landed  intact  in  six  to 
10  feet  of  water  Just  off  Culebra's  eastern 
shore. 

(Each  of  these  allegations  was  verified  by 
The  Journal  through  recorded  eyewitness  re- 
ports and/or  on-the-ground  surveys.) 

ALTERNATIVES 

There  may  not  be  any  alternative  to  ex- 
panded operation  on  and  near  Culebra. 
CINCLANT  does  need  targets,  especially  for 
new  missiles  with  bigger  "footprints."  What 
bothers  us  is  that  the  "experts"  who  re- 
jected the  alternatives  apparently  haven't 
read  the  studies  about  them — that's  what  two 
of  Che  experts  conceded. 

The  Journal  doesn't  want  to  second-guess 
the  Navy,  but  Puerto  Rlcan  Governor  Luis 
Ferre  told  us  on  22  May  that  "There  is  so 
much  area  nearby  that  has  not  been  ex- 
haustively studied."  He  mentioned  such  poe- 
slbllities  as: 

Vieques — The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  al- 
ready use  the  islands  eastern  2^4  miles  for 
naval  gunfire  support  aerial  close  support 
targets,  the  next  three  miles  inland  for  a 
Marine  landing  m.ineuver  area,  and  Vieques' 
western  end  for  an  "inert"  naval  ammuni- 
tion depot.  Question:  Why  not  move  the  "am- 
munition depot"  to  Culebra,  the  Marine 
maneuver  area  to  the  western  end  of  Vieques, 
and  the  new  targets  and  expanded  safety 
zones  for  Walleye,  etc.,  to  the  freed  area  on 
Vieques'  eastern  coasts?  CINCLANT's  "expert" 
conceded  he  had  "never  thought  about  it." 
Yet  SecNav's  office  repeatedly  deferred  to  this 
very  officer  on  questions  on  the  alternatives  so 
"exhaustively  studied."  A  CINCLANT  spokes- 
man later  explained,  however,  that  "It's 
really  not  (this  officer's]  Job  to  answer  these 
kind  of  questions,"  and  referred  The  Journal 
back  to  Navy  headquarters  in  Washington. 
Governor  Ferre  told  The  Journal  Friday  that 
the  Culebra  Vieques  switch  could  have  sub- 
stantial merit  and  that  he'd  probably  discuss 
it   with  his  "good  friend  Mel  Laird." 

Isla  Palominos — At  the  very  clasest.  by 
nautical  charts  The  Joiu-nal  looked  at  on 
the  scene,  this  165-foot-high  island  is  at 
least  2'4  miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico,  1^4  miles 
from  the  nearest  (and  uninhabited)  island— 
and  it's  close  (10  nm)  to  CINCLANT's  gun- 
nery  operations  center  at   Roosevelt   Roads. 

Cava  Lobos— A  40-foot-hlgh  island  2' 2 
miles  from  the  northeastern  tip  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  boasts  of  a  luxurious  hotel.  The 
hotel  has  been  empty  for  the  past  four  to 
five  year.s.  i  If  the  Navy  needs  more  varied 
terrain  than  this  "flat"  island  provides, 
barges  of  dirt  could  change  it,  we  think,  and 
dirt  costs  less  than  the  rental  on  Culebra — 
even  under  the  Navy's  30  April  S70.000-a- 
year  easement.) 

We  don't  question  Navy  statements  that, 
from  a  strictly  military  viewpoint.  Culebra 
is  "the  most  suitable"  target  complex. 
What's  at  issue  is  w-hether  or  not  others, 
more  "suitable"  from  a  political  social  view- 
point, still  could  be  militarily  "acceptable." 

WHAT    IT    BOILS    DOWN    TO 

Navy  spokesmen  have  been  less  than  can- 
did. What  sounded  like  "substantiaj  invest- 
ments" turns  out  to  be  acquisition  costs  of 
$501  for  Culebran  land  Culebrans  can"t  use. 
Injuries,  incidents,  and  accidents  alleged  ap- 
p.irently  haven't  been  checked  out. 

The  irony  of  the  "Culebra  problem"  merits 
thought.  A  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  1958 — 
won  by  the  American  Communist  Party — 
held  that  the  right  to  travel  "across  fron- 
tiers in  either  direction  and  inside  the  fron- 
tiers as  u-clV  is  a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
fifth  amendment  (emphasis  added  1.  It  is  in- 
congruous that  Culebrans  dont  benefit  from 
this  ruling,  while  the  American  Communist 
Party  does. 

Culebra's  new  "custodian,"  Admiral  Ward, 
Is  the  Navy's  former   (and  first)   Safety  Di- 


rector—another irony,  but  perhaps  a  hopeful 
sign  as  well.  An  attorney  writing  Culebra's 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  Is  a  Director 
of  the  San  Juan  Navy  League. 

And  the  final  irony  may  prove  to  be  this: 
The  whole  Culebra  problem  hinges  on  the 
five-mile  safety  zone  needed  for  Walleye  and 
other  new  guided  missiles.  But  Walleve  ap- 
parently isn't  funded  for  productiori  next 
year.  And  all  the  follow-on  missiles  (Con- 
dor,  etc.) ,  a  Navy  expert  let  slip,  have  safety- 
zone  footprints  so  much  larger  that  they 
"could  not  be  tested  at  all  on  the  Culebrita 
targets"  about  which  the  Navy  has  been  so 
adamant. 

The  Navy  may  have  legal  as  well  as  poiiti. 
cal  and  social  problems  with  Congress  over 
the  Culebra  Issue.  For  one  thing,  the  statute 
under  which  the  new  leasehold  Is  being  re- 
quested apparently  requires  the  Navy  to 
specify  payment  costs.  The  30  April  request 
says  only  that  the  new  easement  "exceeds 
$50,000."  Second,  a  key  CINCLANTFLT  offi- 
cial told  Washington  attorneys  representing 
the  Ctilebrans — on  a  no-fee,  "'pro  bono  pub- 
lico" (for  the  public  good)  basis — that  Cule- 
bra Is  a  "range.""  He  said  the  area  is  not  a 
"training  camp.'"  But  Title  10  USC  2663(a) 
(1),  from  which  the  Navy  request  derives, 
provides  condemnation  power  only  for  forti- 
fications, coastal  defenses,  or  military  train- 
ing camps.  A  fine  point,  perhaps— but  it 
could  be  a  crucial  one  for  the  Culebrans. 
And  for  the  Navy  as  well. 

As  Governor  Ferre  told  the  Joiu-nal. 
"This  is  an  issue  everyone  can  still  win,"' 
given  time  for  the  dialogue  Culebrans  have 
sought — given  time  for  a  really  good  whack 
at  the  onion.  But  If  anyone  loses,  no  one 
wins.  And  the  Culebrans  lose  if  the  Navy 
wins  too  soon.  Congress  should  give  the  Cule- 
brans time  for  the  Navy  to  catch  up  on  its 
reading. 

Presidential  Executive  orders  signed  in 
1901  and  1902,  and  reaffirmed  on  26  June 
1903.  reserved  all  public  lands  on  Culebra  and 
adjacent  cays  for  use  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, under  Navy  Jurisdiction.  Air  space 
over  the  Island  and  water  three  miles  around 
It  were  restricted  to  exclusive  use  of  the 
military  by  Presidential  Executive  Order 
8684,  signed  14  February  1941. 

One  effect  of  these  Executive  Orders  is 
that  private  planes  and  ships  must  arrange 
for  special  Navy  permission  to  approach  or 
leave  the  Island — one  of  76  municipalities  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Life 
magazine  wrote  on  10  April:  "To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  700  \sic\  islanders  are 
prisoners  on  their  own  land." 

On  5  December  of  last  year.  RAdm  Alfred 
R.  Matter,  then  Commander  Caribbean  Sea 
Frontier,  wrote  a  Puerto  Rican  land  devel- 
oper— who  wanted  to  build  vacation  con- 
dominiums on  225  acres  on  Culebra's  east- 
ern tip — an  unfortunate  letter  which  de- 
scribed vividly  what  the  Executive  Orders 
mean  to  U.S.  citizens  on  the  Island: 

"Culebra  Island  is  a  keystone  in  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  weapons  range,  which  encom- 
passes Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads,  near- 
by Vieques  Island,  and  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  ocean  area.  This  large  complex  is 
expanding  and  operations  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly intensive,  frequently  being  con- 
ducted through  seven  days  of  the  week.  As 
such  use  Increases,  Inhabitants  of  nearby 
areas  such  as  your  property  will  be  subjected 
to  the  noise  of  supersonic  booms,  gunfire, 
rocket  fire,  and  hea\'y  air  trafBc." 

Culebrans  since  have  lost  two  legal  battles 
to  replace  the  "supersonic  booms,  gunfire, 
rocket  fire,  and  heavy  air  traffic"  with  the 
more  tranquil  environment  for  which  their 
neighbors  on  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  Just  10 
miles  to  the  east  are  envied.  On  11  March,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Boston  upheld  an 
earlier  District  Court  decision  and  reaffirmed 
the  Navy"s  legal  Culebra  and  its  nearby  cays 
and  rocks. 
Two  days  later,  on   13  March,  Culebrans 
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voted  in  a  town  meeting  to  ask  the  Navy  to 
withdraw  from  their  Island.  What  ttirned 
these  docile  custodians  of  CINCLANT's  buirs- 
eye  Into  the  mouse  that  roared,  one  citizen 
told  The  JOURNAL,  was  the  "new  genera- 
tion." "We  have  been  peaceful  and  tolerant, 
but  our  lives  have  been  In  danger.  I  am  the 
father  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Airplanes 
loaded  with  bombs  pass  over.  It's  as  simple 
as  that." 

In  past  years,  three  Puerto  Rlcan  governors 
have  resisted  DOD  overttires  to  buy  the  Is- 
land outright,  citing  a  provision  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's Constitution  that  no  munici- 
pality could  be  dissolved  without  approval 
by  Its  own  people  In  a  referendum.  On  26 
March,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Senate  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution  asking  President  Nixon 
to  "re-examine  the  Navy's  activities  in  Cule- 
bra for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  resi- 
dents .  .  .  peace,  order,  free  movement,  and 
development  of  economic  Interests."  Since, 
the  Culebran  issue  has  been  widely  publi- 
cized. Feature  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Miami  Herald  (2  April),  the  San  Juan  Star 
(4  April,  17  May),  Life  (10  April),  and  the 
,Veu.'  yorfc  Times  (15  April). 

President  Nixon  on  14  April  directed  staff 
assistant  Hugh  W.  Sloan,  Jr.,  to  write  Mayor 
Fellclano,  informing  him  that  the  Defense 
Department  "is  reviewing  restrictions  Im- 
posed." 

On  24  April,  Culebrans  won  a  partial  vic- 
tory, but  a  questionable  destiny.  RAdm  Al- 
fred R.  Matter  announced  an  alternative  Navy 
plan  at  a  press  conference  In  San  Juan.  (The 
Navy  never  consulted  with  Mayor  Fellclano 
or  the  citizens  of  Culebra  In  developing  the 
plan,  nor  were  they  Invited  to  the  press  con- 
ference at  which  it  was  annoimced.) 

Instead  of  outright  purchase  of  the  entire 
Island,  the  plan  would  return  to  the  Cule- 
brans 10  miles  of  beach  and  coastline,  along 
with  680  acres  of  land  near  the  town  of 
Dewey  (named  for  the  naval  hero)  for  use 
as  homesltes,  recreational  areas,  and  a  medi- 
cal dlsp>ensary,  (Earlier,  the  Navy  had  re- 
fused to  turn  over  two  acres  of  unused  land 
so  that  Culebrans  could  build  a  hospital  for 
which  the  people — only  half  of  whom  have 
Jobs — had  already  raised  the  money.) 

But  the  Navy  still  proposed  to  lease,  and 
later  to  buy  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  a 
new  parcel  of  2.350  acres  covering  the  eastern 
one-third  of  Culebra.  Since  the  western  third 
of  the  island  Is  an  Impact  area  and  safety 
7X)ne  for  naval  ship-to-shore  gunnery  train- 
ing. Culebran  families  centered  in  the  town 
of  Dewey  felt  they  would  be  "strangled." 
Shells  would  still  explode  2'2  milos  to  their 
west,  and  bombing  missile  runs  would  in- 
tensify 3' 2  miles  to  their  east.  The  Navy 
told  The  JOURNAL  that  the  bombardment 
operations  would  climb  from  about  5.000 
sorties  in  FY  69  to  over  9.000  sorties  this 
year. 

Governor  Luis  Ferre — who  reportedly 
hadn't  set  foot  on  Culebra  since  1943 — 
greeted  the  revised  Navy  plan  with  enthusi- 
asm. He  said  it  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
turnover  to  his  Commonwealth  of  other 
Navy-owned  land  In  Puerto  Rico,  at  Ft.  Bu- 
chanan and  Isla  Grande.  (He  did  not  say, 
but  The  JOURNAL  learned,  that  other  Navy 
lands  on  the  north  central  coast  of  Vieques 
niight  also  be  freed.)  Governor  Ferre  said 
that  the  Navy's  new  Culebran  plan  would 
"substantially  Improve  the  living  conditions 
of  residents  on  this  Island"  and  that  It  re- 
vealed a  "new  attitude"  on  the  Navy's  part 
which  would  probably  lead  to  better  rela- 
tions in  the  future  between  the  Navy  and 
residents  of  Culebra. 

But  on  15  May.  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate 
voted,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  to  back 
the  Culebran  islanders  In  opposition  to  the 
Navy  plan.  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Senate. 
Governor  Ferre's  party  is  in  the  minority.) 
On  21  May.  the  Senate's  minority  leader 
indicated  that  he  would  go  to  Washington 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Culebrans.  Al- 
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though  Governor  Ferre  has  been  careful  not 
to  take  a  strong  public  position.  It  Is  now 
clear  that  bipartisan  supjjort  is  coming  to- 
gether throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  Culebrans.  Governor 
Ferre  made  it  clear  to  The  JOURNAL  on  22 
May  that  he  would  give  serious  study  to 
other  alternatives  and  would  get  the  Navy 
to  work  with  him  so  that  peace  and  calm 
could  return  to  Culebra. 

At  JOURNAL  presstlme,  however,  the  Navy 
proposal  still  stood.  It  was  submitted  to 
Congress  30  April  as  a  routine.  1^4 -page  FY 
70  real  estate  acquisition  request.  But  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  will  give 
the  islanders  a  chance  to  make  their  feel- 
ings known  early  next  week. 

Their  feelings  are  clear.  Earlier  this  month. 
304  families  of  313  polled  voted  to  back 
Mayor  Peliclano's  request  that  the  Navy 
leave  Culebra.  Unless  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  specifically  disapproves  the 
Navy  request,  they  could  still  lose:  condem- 
nation proceedings  could  begin  the  day  after 
the  mouse  makes  Its  roar  heard  in  Congress. 

'Box  TO  THE  Dead"  an  Altehnatu'e  to 

CtTLEBRA? 

One  alternative  to  an  expanded  bombing 
range  on  Culebra  which  CINCLANTFLT  may 
not  have  explored  was  mentioned  to  The 
Journal  by  Governor  Luis  Ferre  and  to  others 
last  week  by  Headquarters  Caribbean  Sea 
Frontier.  It's  an  iminhablted  Island  Just  two 
miles  off  Puerto  Rico's  south  central  coast. 

It's  called  Isle  Caja  de  Muertos.  Translated, 
that  means  Box  of  the  Dead,  Or,  literallv. 
Coffin. 

The  View  From  the  Admiral's  Bridge 

A  fast  fuse  now  burning  close  to  the  pow- 
der may  have  a  dim  chance  of  turning  in- 
stead Into  a  candle  of  hope,  If  the  Navy's 
former  Safety  Director  and  new  Commander 
Caribbean  Sea  Frontier,  R.  Adm.  Norvell  G. 
Ward,  serves  as  an  accurate  "switch-board" 
to  Washington.  We  hope  he'll  tell  the  Navy 
that  what's  really  at  stake  on  Culebra  Is 
people,  not  targets.  Navy  people,  as  well  as 
Culebrans. 

At  an  early  breakfast  In  San  Juan  on  23 
May,  Admiral  Ward  told  The  Journal  that: 

The  Navy  had  no  record,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
of  many  of  the  recent  civilian  casualties  and 
near-miss  Incidents  alleged  (and,  in  The 
Journal's  opinion,  too  casually  dismissed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy)  .Admiral  Ward 
said,  "Since  becoming  aware  of  the  'arge 
number  of  alleged  Incidents  wherein  people 
of  Culebra  may  have  become  endangered, 
I  have  asked  the  Missile  Range  Facility  to 
report  to  me  on  all  Incidents  they  have  re- 
corded of  misfires  or  wild  shots  on  the 
bombing  and  gunfire  support  ranges." 

He  had  not  asked  his  staff  to  take  a  look 
at  other  possible  target  choices,  but  one 
senior  officer  there  had  indicated  that  there 
were  other  Islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Puerto 
Rico  that  might  be  alternatives.  He  told  The 
Journal.  "We  have  not  studied  them  and  do 
not  have  the  necessary  capability  or  ex- 
pertise to  make  a  meaningful  study!  It  Is  the 
Fleet  Commander  who  Is  knowledgeable  of 
all  the  requirements  both  operationally  and 
loglstlcally  and  the  needs  for  Instrumenta- 
tion. ...  I  could  conduct  the  study  if  pro- 
vided the  technical  expertise,  but  would  an- 
ticipate that  CINCLANFLT  would  call  upon 
those  with  the  expertise  to  make  any  addi- 
tional study,  as  I  assume  they  did  in  the  prior 
studies.  .  .  ." 

He  had  "been  in  conversations  both  with 
Mr.  Grimes  fon  Friday  morning.  22  May] 
and  with  CINCLANTFLT  headquarters  and 
apprised  them  of  the  latest  developments." 
suggesting  that  when  they  appear  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee,  "they 
should  have  all  of  the  substantive  facts  at 
their  fingertips,  and  be  prepared  to  answer 
many  probing  (and.  In  The  Journal's  opin- 


ion, embarrassing)  questions   Otherwise,  the 
results  might  not  be  as  desired." 

He  would  check  out  alleged  near  misses  In- 
volving commercial  and  general  aviation  air- 
craft— for  his  personal  information. 

He  felt  that  "Mayor  Fellclano  is  very  sin- 
cere In  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  Navy  from 
acquiring  the  land  deemed  necessary  for 
safety  purposes  if  we  are  to  continue  using 
the  range." 

Allegations  of  "deals"  between  the  Navy 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
reacqulsltlon  of  land  benefiting  the  main- 
landers,  at  the  expense  of  the  Culebrans, 
could  be  put  in  a  more  constructive  light. 
"The  Navy  does  have  a  plan  for  land  revert- 
ing to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
It  is  no  longer  required,  in  accordance  with 
agreements  made  when  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  Navy  after  the  Army  withdrew  from  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Navy  has  excessed 
parcels  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  which 
have  reverted  to  the  Commonwealth.  Specif- 
ically, yes,  the  Navy  has  plans  for  changing 
the  boundaries  of  Its  land  on  Vieques." 

Asked  how  his  command  referred  to  the 
Culebran  "problem."  "issue."  or  watever. 
Admiral  Ward  said:  "People  aiound  here  call 
It  'the  Culebra  problem.'  I  assess  it  as  a  very 
serious  Issue,  the  outcome  of  which  is  un- 
certain, and  one  which  is  uncertain,  and  one 
which,  If  resolved  by  Congress  in  the  Navy's 
favor,  will  result  In  an  Intensification  of  the 
efforts  by  Mayor  Fellclano  to  marshall  pub- 
lic opinion  behind  his  cause.  I  see  It  as  a  con- 
tinuing and  very  difficult  problem  for  us." 
How  serious,  in  our  view,  depends  on  the 
kind  of  "switchboard"  Admiral  Ward  turns 
out  to  be. 

Call  to  "Big  Mary" — Anything  To  Avom 
Arresv 

If  you  want  to  go  swimming  off  Culebra, 
call  "Big  Mary"  first  Big  Mary  is  the  Navy 
observation  post  on  the  island's  northwest 
peninsula.  Call  on  122. 8mc  if  you  want  to 
dive  Into  the  water  from  an  airplane,  or  fly 
over  or  land  on  the  island 

It's  Illegal — a  federal  offense — if  you  don't, 
and  the  fine  literally  could  be  "$5,000  and  or 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five 
ye.irs." 

Luckily.  The  Journal  found  this  out  and 
got  permission  from  Big  Mary  before  going 
snorkeling  with  Culebran  citizens  to  verify 
reports  1  which  Navy  first  doubted  i  that 
"1,000-lb  bombs'"  or  big  shells  lie  10  or  so 
feet  down  on  the  harbor  bottom,  near  the 
island"s  best  beaches — next  to  the  Navy 
"safety  zone."  as  well  as  In  impact  areas 
where  Culebr.in  fishermen  drop  anchor,  with 
Big  Marys  permission 

The  ordnance  was  indeed  there,  big  and 
ominous.  Maybe  a  l.OOO-lb  bomb,  maybe 
not — but  too  big  to  carry  back  to  the  Navy. 

By  virtue  of  the  1941  Executive  Order  cre- 
ating '"Culebra  Island  Defensive  Area"'  and 
the  "'Culebra  Island  Naval  Air  Space  Reser- 
vation." the  lO-mile-long  island  is  totally 
enveloped  by  an  artificial  legal  barrier  com- 
prising its  entire  territorial  waters  three  miles 
from  the  island's  high-water  mark,  as  well 
as  the  "air  space  over  '  It  Entry  into  these 
zones  without  prior  okay  from  the  military 
is  prohibited. 

The  Journal  asked  RAdm  Norvell  G.  Ward 
if  it  literally  would  be  illegal  to  go  taomb- 
snorkellng  off  Culebra  without  the  prior  okay 
of  Big  Mary.  Admiral  Ward  affirmed  the  tech- 
nical effect  of  the  1941  Executive  Order. 
Asked  for  HIS  permission  to  snorkel  for 
bombs,  Admiral  Ward  expL^lned  the  Nav'y 
chain  of  command  and  asked  The  Journal 
to  call  Big  Mary. 

CfLEBRA  San  Juan.  24  May — The  resident 
Navy  seaman  in  charge  of  firing  operations 
on  Culebra  admitted  in  writing  today  that 
he  and  three  other  Navymen  fired  six  mortar 
rounds  Into  a  bay  on  Flamingo  Beach  where 
"bathers  were  .  .  .  earlier" — but  that  "when 
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we  fired  the  mortar  rounds,  we  did  not  look 
at  the  beach."  By  hla  description,  "Three 
rounds  were  fired  long  and  three  were  fired 
short."  The  shells  landed  within  200  yards 
of  seven  children  and  at  least  one  adult.  In- 
terviewed and  photographed  on  the  spot  to- 
day by  The  Journal. 

The  Navyman  also  admitted  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  near  tragedy,  "The  red  flag  was 
not  raised"  (over  their  observation  post, 
which  has  a  commanding  view  of  the  beach) . 
The  flag  Is  a  standard  range  signal  to  warn 
those  In  the  area  that  firing  operations  are 
about  to  begin  or  are  underway. 

Two  of  the  children  and  a  30-year-old 
Culebran  woman  signed  a  separate  statement 
that: 

They  had  checked  firing  schedules  posted 
throughout  the  town  of  Dewey  before  going 
swimming;  "No  firing  was  scheduled."  (The 
Journal  has  the  schedules:  No  firing  was 
scheduled.) 

Before  swimming,  and  moments  after  see- 
ing the  rounds  land,  they  had  checked  for 
the  red  flag  on  the  OP  above  the  beach;  "We 
looked  for  a  red  flag — but  saw  only  the 
United  States  flag." 

Just  one  hour  earlier.  Journal  publisher 
Ben  Schemmer — flying  into  Culebra  for  a 
meeting  there  with  Governor  Luis  Perre — 
listened  to  the  Navy  OP.  call  sign  "Big  Mary." 
advise  his  aircraft  that  "We  have  no  opera- 
tions today."  Schemmer  had  requested  per- 
mission to  photograph  Navy  targets  on  Cule- 
brlta  Island.  Big  Mary  Inquired.  "Request 
why  you  want  to  take  pictures  of  Culebrita." 
Told  that  Schemmer  was  an  editor,  Big  Mary 
responded.  "HMMMMmmm,"  "Walt."  and 
then  advised,  "Request  you  remain  clear  of 
area  near  Twin  Rocks."  Targets  on  Twin 
Rocks,  a  federal  bird  sanctuary,  are  at  least 
seven  miles  east  of  the  beach  toward  which 
the  mortar  rounds  were  aimed. 

RAdm  N.  Q.  Ward  told  The  Journal  In 
San  Juan  late  today:  "The  incident  reached 
my  attention  today  and  It  Is  under  active 
Investigation  to  understand  why  it  hap- 
pened. There  is  no  denial  the  incident  oc- 
ctirred.  The  info  I  have  is  not  clear  and 
garbled." 

The  senior  man  on  the  Island  in  charge  of 
"Big  Mary" — a  Navy  petty  officer  first  class — 
said  In  his  written  statement.  "I  asked  [the 
Navy  range  offlcer  at  Roosevelt  Roads]  If  we 
could  make  these  [mortar)  firings.  ...  He 
said  go  ahead."  The  same  offlcer  had  been 
asked  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  by  Washing- 
ton attorneys  representing  the  Culebrans 
wlth-'Ut  fee.  about  the  then-alleged  mortar 
firings  at  Flamingo  Beach  last  Friday,  and 
reportedl-  said:  "No,  It's  impossible.  It  never 
happened.  E^ery  mortar  round  was  under 
lock  and  ke)  There  were  no  operations 
scheduled  and  u-^ne  were  carried  out." 

The  Journal  was  v^d  by  several  Culebrans 
that  the  Navy  Seaman  i'>  charge  of  the  Friday 
firings  said  at  a  town  m«*tlr.g  on  14  March 
(the  day  before  the  Culebrar*  delivered  their 
"ultimatum"  for  the  Navy  to  i^ave  their  is- 
land) :  "Culebra  could  demonstrate  as  much 
as  It  wants,  but  with  one  shot  the  Kavv  could 
blow  everybody  off  the  Island." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

U.S.  Navy  Always  Wins 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Since  Sixto  Colon  Robinson  was  a  young 
boy  and  sure  of  anything,  he  always  knew 
one  fact  for  certain:  The  United  States  Navy 
always  wins. 

Sixto  Colon  Robinson  lives  on  an  Islet  in 
the  sun  off  Puerto  Rico  named  Culebra. 
Somewhat  less  than  a  thousand  other  people 
live  on  Culebra  which  would  be  as  uneventful 
as  its  permanent  summer  climate  If  It  were 
not  for  the  American  Navy,  which  has  kept 
the  place  under  almost  remitting  bombard- 
ment for  10  years.  Part  of  Culebra,  the  water 
around  it  and  the  air  above  It  Is  included  in 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range. 


When  Sixto  Colon  Robinson  was  13  years 
old  and  walking  with  playmates  on  their  Islet 
something  happened  that  taught  him  the 
Nary  always  wins:  "We  found  a  long,  black 
object  along  with  five  pounds  of  gunpowder. 
We  playfully  started  setting  fire  to  small 
amounts  of  the  gunpowder.  When  the  last 
gtinpowder  was  being  burnt,  the  long,  black 
object  fell  Into  the  flames.  The  object  ex- 
ploded violently  and  fragments  flew  in  every 
direction  injuring  all  my  friends  .  .  .  My 
entire  body  was  covered  with  flj'ing  frag- 
ments. One  of  these  fragments  cut  into  the 
retina  of  my  eye  .  .  .  My  mother  never  filed 
a  claim  h  gainst  the  Navy  because  she  was 
told  the  Navy  always  won  .  .  .  many  Cule- 
brans with  potential  suits  against  the  Navy 
never  file  because  there  is  a  belief  that  the 
Navy  never  lose>." 

Culebra  loses  all  the  time.  Things  are  so 
bad  there  that  Ramon  Fellclano,  the  island's 
mayor,  sent  the  following  ultimatum,  as  he 
called  it,  to  the  Navy  a  couple  of  months  ago: 
"You  have  mined,  bombed  and  torpedoed  our 
fish  and  fishing  areas.  You  have  fire-rocketed 
and  bombed  napalm  over  our  birds  and  their 
nests.  Human  and  computer  errors  have  mis- 
guided your  missiles  to  our  harbors  and  pri- 
vate lands,  exposing  us  to  death.  Knowing  of 
the  presence  of  a  civilian  population  In  the 
center  of  the  area  where  you  carry  on  your 
maneuvers,  you  continue  and  plan  the  In- 
crease and  Intensification  of  these  activities 
on  and  around  the  island  of  Culebra. 

'The  Intensity,  the  frequency,  and  the 
type  of  maneuvers  carried  out  by  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States  have  created  a  situation 
that  passes  the  limits  of  our  human  toler- 
ance." 

If  the  alcalde  seems  a  bit  overwrought  read 
what  John  Kenneth,  the  Culebra  school  prin- 
cipal, says: 

"We  conduct  our  school  classes  dally  in  an 
environment  wherein  at  any  moment  we  can 
be  the  victims  of  a  tragedy.  Low  flying  air- 
craft, often  at  supersonic  speeds,  conduct 
mining  maneuvers  one  mile  southwest  of  the 
school;  bombing  and  rocket  practice  I'a 
miles  west  of  the  school;  and  heavy  bomb- 
ing with  live  bombs  as  heavy  as  1.000  pounds 
3%  miles  east  of  the  school.  Naval  gunnery 
is  practiced  year  round  on  target  two  miles 
north  of  the  school.  Navy  torpedoing  is  car- 
ried out  4' 2  miles  east  of  the  school.  The  re- 
sulting noise  Is  so  Intense  that  on  many 
occasions  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  teachers 
to  maintain  the  attention  of  the  students 
in  classes.  We  conduct  classes  in  a  constant 
atmosphere  of  fear  for  our  lives,  in  school 
buildings  tremble.  You  can  see  fear  In  the 
dangerously  cracked  by  the  vibrations  caused 
by  the  explosions  of  ordnance." 

Carmelo  Feliclano,  a  teacher  In  the  school, 
also  testlfled  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Real  Estate  Subcommittee  that,  "When 
bombs  and  shells  are  exploding  the  school 
buildings  tremble.  You  can  see  fear  In  the 
children's  eyes.  They  sit  in  a  peculiar  way  as 
if  ready  to  run  at  a  moment's  notice.  During 
perltxls  of  heavy  night  bombing,  students  fall 
asleep  in  class.  Bombing  Is  carried  out  far 
past  midnight  every  day  and  these  kids  are 
kept  awake  until  early  morning  hours." 

Senor  Gonzalez,  the  island's  grocer,  told 
the  subcommittee,  "For  some  time  now,  it 
has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  get  any  kind 
of  goods  to  Culebra.  Navy  restrictions  on  sea 
traiisportailon  allow  only  one  boat  through 
from  mainland  Puerto  Rico.  The  space  on 
this  boiit  is  limited,  and  the  costs  are  high 
so  that  iJie  people  must  pay  more  for  what 
they  buy.  Eggs,  milk,  bread,  meat  and  other 
basic  foods  are  frequently  out  of  stock. 

The  operator  of  the  air  taxi  serving  the 
Island  says  that  Navy  regulations  require  him 
to  make  an  approach  In  adverse  winds  that 
is  often  so  dangerous  he  can't  land. 

The  economy  of  Culebra  is  ruined,  accord- 
ing to  Claro  Fellclano  who  tries  to  make  a 
living  raising  livestock: 

"In  our  farm  we  raise  almost  exclusively 


Brahma  cattle  for  beef.  It  Is  a  very  nervous 
breed  of  cattle  but  especially  suited  for  the 
hot  and  dry  climate  of  Culebra.  The  noise 
of  the  Jets,  the  bombing  and  shelling  con- 
tinually provoke  stampedes,  and  the  cattle 
break  fences  and  go  for  days  without  eating 
or  watering  properly.  Because  of  this  cur 
cattle  do  not  put  on  enough  weight  and  we 
lose  money.  The  Navy  does  not  compensate 
us  for  this. 

"Navy  personnel  In  Culebra  are  very  rough 
on  private  landowners.  They  trespass  on  pri- 
vate property  and  build  roads  on  private  land 
without  permission.  The  landowners  are 
afraid  of  Navy  officers  because  they  threaten 
the  landowners  with  taking  them  to  court  if 
they  do  not  allow  them  to  use  their  land. 
They  are  afraid  of  being  dispossessed  If  they 
do  not  allow  Navy  men  to  do  as  they  please. 
During  the  drought  season  the  cattle 
owners  suffer  a  great  deal.  The  pastures  dry 
up  and  the  star  shells  fired  by  naval  vessels 
.set  flre  to  dry  pastures,  reducing  consider- 
ably the  available  forage  for  cattle.  Again  no 
compensation  is  paid.  We  live  in  constant 
danger  of  being  killed  while  working  In  our 
farms.  There  are  many  unexploded  bombs 
and  shells.  A  few  bombs  exploded  in  Fran- 
cisco Feliclano's  farm  about  30  feet  from  a 
house  Gcctipied  by  Diego  Boano  and  his  wife. 
The  bombs  killed  a  steer  and  damaged 
Bcnano's  home.  No  compensation  was  paid." 

The  Navy's  response  to  the  killing  of  Diego 
Bonano's  steer  was  a  letter  to  the  mayor  from 
Capt.  W.  D.  Dietz  which  said.  "It  has  been 
determined  that  the  shells  which  fell  near 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Diego  Bonano  did  so  as 
the  result  of  either  a  mechanical  error,  a 
personnel  error  or  possibly  both,  during  the 
gunnery  exercise  which  was  being  conducted 
at  the  time.  I  am  very  sorry  that  this  incident 
occurred  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  every 
precaution  will  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
inc;dents  from  recurring." 

The  fisherman,  Anastaslo  Soto,  said  that, 
"The  Navy  ships  destroy  lobster  traps  and 
fishing  nets  which  take  a  year  to  come  apart 
and  meanwhile  they  trap  fish  and  lobsters. 
When  this  trapped  and  wasted  catch  dies  and 
rots,  the  sea  Is  contaminated,  which  further 
depletes  the  area  of  its  sea  life.  The  use  of 
explosive  kills  off  fish,  lobsters  and  birds  so 
that  on  one  occasion  approximately  15  tons 
of  fish  washed  up  on  the  beaches  and  were 
taken  away  by  the  truckload.  Just  last  week, 
seven  large  lobeters  and  a  giant  green  turtle 
crawled  out  on  the  beach  to  die.  The  full 
damage  done  Is  Immensely  greater  since  meet 
of  the  wildlife  killed  would  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom or  be  carried  away  by  strong  currents." 

The  people  of  Culebra  wouldn't  have  any 
chance  except  that  their  case  has  been  taken 
up  free  of  charge  by  the  powerful  Washing- 
ton law  fijTn  of  Covington  and  Burling.  They 
began  poking  around  and  discovered  that 
in  the  opinion  of  competent  naval  officers 
Culebra  was  a  highly  unsatisfactory  target 
range  because  real  battlefield  conditions 
couldn't  be  simulated  there;  more  astonish- 
ing, they  learned  It  was  being  used  for  out- 
of-date  rockets  in  order  as  one  of  them  sub- 
mitted to  the  subconmilttee  "merely  to  per- 
mit the  Navy  to  reduce  its  inventory  of  an 
obsolete  weapon." 

The  best,  however,  came  from  a  conversa- 
tion with  Joseph  A.  Grimes  Jr.,  special  ci- 
vilian assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
According  to  Covington  Eind  Burling's  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Grimes  vouchsafed  that  the 
vast  silent  majority  of  Culebrans  were  con- 
tent to  be  blown  to  smithereens  and  that 
only  a  few  land  speculators  were  making  a 
fuss. 

It  is  the  peculiar  weakness  of  so  many  of 
our  statesmen  to  believe  that  the  people 
we  bomb  enjoy  it.  When  we  do  It  in  South- 
east Asia  it  Is  always  said  that  Hindus, 
Buddhists  and  other  such  pagan  rlfraff  sim- 
ply don't  share  our  vaunted  American  re- 
gard for  human  life.  Since  the  inhabitants  of 
Culebra  are  American  citizens  that  obseiva- 
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Oon  Isn't  directly  transferrable,  but  still 
Culebrans  are  Puerto  Ricans  and  Puerto 
Blcans,  you  know,  aren't  really  exactly  white. 
They  Jabber  a  strange  lingo  and,  although 
they  do  make  acceptable  messboys  to  serve 
oiu-  so  pasty  white  admirals,  there  Is  no  un- 
deniable resemblance  to  the  slopes,  zlpper- 
tieads,  and  gookygeeks  who  really  dont  care 
If  we  kill  them  off  or  not. 

Yet  the  ugliest  aspect  of  this  affair  Is  the 
niggling  over  a  few  bucks  to  pay  for  dead 
cows  and  broken  lobster  trape.  An  admiral 
or  a  special  civilian  assistant  can  honestly, 
though  mistakenly,  believe  bombing  Cule- 
bra serves  that  infinitely  vanishing  will  o'  the 
whlsp  called  national  security,  but  what's 
the  rationalization  for  not  paying  Anastaslo 
Soto  for  destroying  the  tools  of  his  liveli- 
hood? Maybe  there's  nothing  left  in  the 
till  after  jjaylng  out  hundreds  of  millions  on 
cost  overruns. 

Sixto  Colon  Robinson  is  right.  The  United 
States  Navy  always  wins. 


[Prom  the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  June  3, 

1970) 
Cdlebra,  Intermission:  The  Target  Shoots 

Back:   Cttlebeans  Testify  at  HASC  Real 

Estate  SuBCOMMrrTEE  Hearings 

(By  Clare  Lewis  and  Bruce  Cossaboom) 

Hearings  on  the  Navy's  plans  for  Culebra 
were  scheduled  to  begin  on  Wednesday,  10 
June — Just  as  this  issue  went  to  press. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  presentation 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's Real  Estate  Subcommittee,  attorney 
Richard  D.  Copaken,  counsel  for  the  Mu- 
nicipality of  Culebra,  said  his  focus  would  be 
twofold: 

"1.  Is  there  an  acceptable  alternative  for 
the  Navy  training  mission  now  carried  out  on 
the  Island  of  Culebra  and  Its  neighboring 
cays? 

"2.  To  whom  Is  the  Navy  proposal  a  matter 
of  grave  concern?  ..." 

In  describing  his  early  conversations  with 
Joseph  A.  Grimes,  Jr,  Special  Civilian  Assist- 
ant to  SecNav  John  Chafee,  Copaken  says: 
"I  learned  that  the  Navy  assumed  that  only 
land  speculators  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  level  and  proposed  level  of  Navy 
tralntag  operations  on  Culebra  and  its  neigh- 
boring cays.  Mr.  Grimes  conceded  that  his 
assumption  that  the  vast  majority  of  Cule- 
brans were  content  with  the  Navy's  present 
operations  and  proposal  was  based  on  ques- 
tionable sources  of  Information  that  are 
second-hand  at  best.  I  explained  to  Mr. 
Grimes  that  Covington  &  Burling  ( Copaken "s 
law  firm]  had  an  Identity  of  Interest  with 
the  Navy  in  ascertaining  whether  the  Navy 
assumptions  were  accurate  because  If  they 
were,  Covington  &  Burling  would  be  obliged 
to  withdraw." 

Ctopaken  says,  in  his  statement,  that  he 
urged  Grimes  to  check  out  the  situation  for 
himself — to  go  to  Culebra  and  talk  with  the 
Islanders,  adding  that  "Mr.  Grimes  refused  to 
undertake  this  inquiry." 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  of  CulebrEms,  Copaken 
Bays,  his  firm  sent  Thomas  C.  Jones,  Jr,  an- 
other attorney,  to  the  Island. 

Jones,  In  his  statement,  details  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  he  attempted  to  ob- 
jectify his  survey,  beginning  with  his  an- 
nouncement to  the  crowd  gathered  at  the 
airport  upon  his  arrival  that  he  "wanted  to 
Interview  anyone  interested  in  expressing  his 
opinion  about  the  general  subject  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States  Navy 
and  the  Island  of  Culebra." 

In  response  to  his  invitation,  Jones  says, 
"A  large  crowd  gathered  outside  the  Town 
Hall  and  people  lined  up  patiently  to  be  in- 
terviewed." 

Not  satisfied  with  this  approach,  and  fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  seeing  "only  the  vocal 
persons,"  he  extended  his  interviews  to  stop- 
ping persons  at  random  on  the  street  and 


Interviewing    them    "in   the    nearest   shady 
place,"  and  began  going  house-to-house. 

SEARCH    FOE    OBJECTIVITY 

Jones'  surveying  practices  seem  to  present 
a  model  of  objectivity:  "I  attempted  in  every 
manner  I  could  conceive  of  to  guarantee 
that  the  results  of  the  survey  would  reflect 
an  accurate  and  impartial  impression  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  of  Culebra.  Indeed, 
because  the  results  that  I  was  obtaining 
showed  virtually  unanimous  opposition  to 
the  Navy  proposal,  I  searched  out  fotir  of  the 
Navy's  five,  six,  or  seven  employees  (the 
number  of  Navy  employees  seems  to  vary 
between  five  and  seven  and  even  Admiral 
Ward  was  unable  to  give  tis  the  precise  num- 
ber) in  order  to  see  whether  there  was  some 
hidden  reservoir  of  support  of  the  Navy  that 
I  had  been  unable  to  uncover  myself.  How- 
ever, even  tlie  Navy  employees  admitted  to 
me  that  there  was  virtually  no  one  in  Cule- 
bra who  supF>orted  or  would  benefit  from  the 
Navy  plan.  Thus,  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  if  there  Is  any  error  In  the  results  of 
my  survey  it  Is  an  error  which  would  tend 
to  exaggerate  the  support  for  the  Nav>  pro- 
posal rather  than  the  opposition  to  It." 

As  a  check  on  his  findings,  Jones  says,  he 
announced  the  results  of  his  sun-ey  to  an 
open  town  meeting  of  "approximately  150 
Culebrans."  explaining  how  the  results  had 
been  obtained,  and  Inviting  comment  and/or 
criticism.  "Not  a  single  complaint  was 
voiced,"  he  adds. 

The  lopsided  results  are.  In  Jones'  words, 
"clear  and  unequivocal  statistics."  Of  the 
Culebrans  he  Interviewed,  95  ^c  opposed  the 
Navy  plan,  and  approximately  7570  wanted 
the  Navy  to  leave  the  Island  altogether. 

"Thus,"  he  concluded,  "Mr.  Grimes'  asser- 
tion was  completely  erroneous,  as  Is  any  de- 
cision which  relies  on  such  an  assumption." 

Having  established  the  Culebrans'  atti- 
tudes toward  the  Navy,  Jones'  statement  goes 
on  to  detail  the  effect  on  the  Islanders  of 
the  Navy's  attitudes  toward  the  Culebrans. 

"The  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  Culebran 
shows  a  people  who  have  been  abused  by  the 
Navy  is  a  particularly  devastating  and  to  me 
unexplainable  sense,"  Jones  says.  "I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  Navy's  warning  system  with 
regard  to  Its  bombardment  and  shelUnig 
schedules  has  been  absolutely  unreliable. 
Every  single  fisherman  with  whom  I  spoke 
on  this  subject  said  that  he  had  had  to  flee 
or  turn  back  as  a  result  of  unannounced 
weapons  activity.  This  Inexcusable  neglect 
has  clearly  added  greatly  to  the  anxiety  and 
outright  fear  which  is  so  apparent." 

Culebra's  Mayor  Ramon  Fellclano  has  come 
to  Washington  to  testify  at  the  hearings,  as 
the  next  step  in  his  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  Culebrarw.  According 
to  a  statement  prepared  In  conjunction  with 
his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee,  "The 
constant  shelling  and  the  occurrence  of  acci- 
dents which  the  Navy  has  denied  instilled 
fear  and  desperation  In  the  citizens  to  tlie 
extent  of  fearing  for  their  lives  and  demand- 
ing that  the  Navy  abandon  Culebra  and  leave 
the  Culebrans  to  live  In  peace." 

WHITE    HOtJ.SE    DISINTEREST? 

Mayor  Fellclano  has  been  working  toward 
that  end  for  some  time,  now.  His  private 
letter  campaign  to  enlist  Executive  Branch 
support — if  not  direct  intervention — on  be- 
half of  Culebra  did  not  meet  with  much 
success,  although  he  apparently  escalated  it 
from  SecNav  to  the  White  House  Itself. 

On  19  February,  Frank  P.  Sanders,  Assist- 
ant SecNav  (I&L),  replied  to  Fellclano  "on 
behalf  of  President  Nixon"  that  the  position 
of  the  U.S.  Government  Is  that  Executive 
Order  No.  8684  "must  remain  In  force"  and 
that  the  pending  court  action  made  It  "In- 
appropriate to  comment  further  at  this 
time." 

"Thank  you  for  expressing  your  feelings  on 
this  subject  to  the  President,"  Sanders  told 
Feliclano. 


Apparently  Feliclano  had  the  feeling  he 
hadn't  gotten  through.  On  26  March,  the 
White  House  received  both  a  telegram  and  a 
letter. 

On  14  April,  another  letter  to  Fe'.lciano 
"on  behalf  of  the  President"  arrived  but  this 
time  from  Hugh  W.  Sloan,  Jr.,  Staff  Assistant 
to  the  President. 

Sloan  reiterated  the  Navy  position.  e&s6n- 
tially,  and  ad\ised  Fellclano  that  DoD  "Is 
reviewing  the  rctirlcticns  imposed  by  the 
naval  of>eraiions  to  ensure  that  the  civilian 
inhabitants  are  allowed  a  maximum  freedom 
of  movement,  ccniistent  with  s.:fety." 

Sloan  expre-ssed  regret  that  a  personal  ap- 
pointment with  the  President  requested  by 
the  Mayor  could  not  be  granted,  but  added 
"thank  you  for  corresponding  with  the  Presi- 
dent." 

BIRDLIFE    THREATENED? 

As  the  Culebrans'  protests  reached  the  U.S. 
mainland,  the  Department  of  Interior  ap- 
parently began  to  wonder  what  ea^ect  all 
this  Navy  activity  was  having  on  its  sanc- 
tuaries in  the  area. 

Concerned  by  possible  damage  to  nesting 
birds  at  national  wildlife  refuges  on  Culebra 
Island  (but  m:iin!y  on  the  adjacent  small 
cays)  the  Department  of  Interior  (Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife)  sent  the 
Chief  of  its  Division  of  WildUfe  Refuges, 
Robert  Scott,  and  other  staff  members  to 
Culebra  lEist  month  to  make  an  on-the-spot 
reconnaissance  of  Culebra  Island  and  ad- 
jacent cays  to  determine  means  for  provid- 
ing greater  protection  for  migratory  birds. 

Scott  told  The  JOURNAL  that  his  trip 
produced  no  "specifics"  about  injuries  or 
deaths  that  may  have  been  suffered  by  bird- 
life  on  the  Island  as  a  result  of  naval  bom- 
bardments. 

A  Navy  official  Indicated,  however,  that 
these  small  Islands — never  before  considered 
to  be  prime  targets — now  face  an  uncertain 
future  on  this  score. 

They  have  had  an  uncertain  past  as  well, 
according  to  Culebrans:  In  may  1968  the 
Navy  launched  a  massive  coordinated  air 
strike  against  Twin  Rocks,  one  of  the  bird 
refuges.  "It  sounded  as  If  the  world  were 
coming  to  an  end,"  said  one  of  the  Culebrans. 
Thousands  of  nesting  marine  birds  were 
killed,  said  Islanders  who  visited  the  refuge 
the  next  day. 

Scott  said  no  one  had  told  him  of  this  In- 
cident. 

Scott  explained  that,  as  a  result  of  his  trip 
£ind  Interior  Department  concern  over  the 
refuges — a  concern  not  previously  evidenced, 
apparently  engendered  by  the  current  pub- 
licity— Interior  and  Navy  have  set  about 
working  out  a  "memo  of  agreement,"  a  joint 
understanding  for  modifying  and  Improv- 
ing present  wildlife  management  practices 
there. 

Scott  said  nothing  had  been  formalized  on 
this,  but  it  would  probably  Involve  having 
the  Navy  avoid  using  the  refuges  as  targets 
during  certain  crucial  nesting  periods  or 
targeting  parts  of  the  refuge  which  Interior 
had  determined  to  be  free  of  the  nests. 

Scott  cites  as  a  precedent  for  establishing 
peaceful  Navy  Interior  coexistence  between 
bull's-eye  and  nest  eggs  on  the  same  Island 
a  joint  management  agreement  that  now  pre- 
vails on  "No  Man's  Island"  off  the  coa£t  of 
Massachusetts. 

This  agreement  maintains  the  goals  of 
both  agencies.  Scott  said,  and  he  sees  noth- 
ing "mutually  exclusive"  about  having  birds 
and  bombs  on  the  same  Islands. 

Scott  explained  that  in  1909  Theodore 
Roosevelt  dedicated  the  cays  off  Culebra  and 
other  small  outlying  islands  as  national  wild- 
life refuges  "superlmp>osed  on  a  prior  right" 
of  Naval  use. 

The  only  concern  on  Culebra  Itself,  Scott 
told  The  Journal.  Is  for  a  colony  of  nesting 
sooty  terms  In  the  northwest  impact  area, 

Scott  said  the  refuges  themselves  are  lo- 
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Cited  on  the  offshore  Islands,  but  that  the 
■  exact  status  of  the  ownership  of  the  offshore 
islands  Is  not  clear  to  us." 

Scott  said  the  Department  s  realty  people 
have  been  instructed  to  answer  the  question: 
"Who  owns  what?" 

Scott  said  some  of  the  islands  are  known 
not  to  be  public  property  at  all.  but  leased. 
North  Cay.  for  example,  one  of  the  larger 
offshore  Islands,  was  reportedly  leased  by  the 
Navy  from  a  single  individual  owner. 

There  are  no  wildlife  refuges  on  it,  the 
Navy  siiid,  "just  someone  running  some 
goats." 

LAND    VALUES    VS.    HUMAN    VALUES 

Attorney  Thomas  Jones  apparently  has  no 
doubt  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  problem 
Is  land  value.  But  his  investigations  have  led 
him  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  the  "specula- 
tors" the  Navy  points  its  finger  at  who  are 
the  culprits,  but  rather  the  Navy  itself.  As 
he  siiys  in  his  statement: 

"There  is  no  mvstery  in  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Culebra  to  the  Navy 
plan.  The  plan  is  widely  believed  to  be  the 
penultimate  step  in  the  Navy's  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  entire  island;  a  high-ranking  Puerto 
Rican  government  official  told  us  that  the 
Navy  lias  wanted  to  resettle  the  Culebrans  at 
least  since  1960. 

"This  date  corresponds  to  the  time  when 
the  Navy  began  slowly  to  intensify  its  mili- 
tary training  maneuvers.  This  intensification 
reached  the  point  where  last  year — 1969 — the 
Culebra  target  system  was  in  use  day  and 
night  for  an  average  of  9'i  hours  per  day 
from  Monday  through  Saturday  and  S!^ 
hours  on  Sunday.  An  even  greater  intensifica- 
tion Is  planned  for  this  year.  The  effect  of 
this  intensification,  naturally  enough,  has 
been  to  decrease  the  value  of  the  land  which 
the  Navy  will  have  to  pay  for  if  it  acquires 
additional  land.  .  .  . 

"Thus,  the  sketch  of  a  Culebran  Is  the 
portrait  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his  present 
way  of  life  is  imminently  threatened,  a  man 
who  feels  forced  by  his  sense  of  self-preserva- 
tion to  cry  out." 

THE    STAGE    IS    SET 

The  st£ige  Is  set  for  the  third — but  possibly 
not  the  final — act  in  the  Culebra  story. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Brooke  (R-Mass) — who 
has  expressed  concern  over  the  Navy's  pro- 
posal for  Culebra — told  The  Journal  that 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman 
John  C.  Stennis  (D-Mlss»  has  acreed  to 
place  a  30-day  'hold"  on  any  further  Navy 
plan. 

"There  is  a  possibility  that  hearinsrs  may 
also  be  held  in  the  Senate  at  a  later  date." 
Brooke  told  The  Journal.  The  law  requires  a 
report  to  both  committees  on  any  proposed 
real  estare  action.  How  thoroughly  the  back- 
ground of  a  given  transaction  should  be  ex- 
plored Is  at  the  discretion  of  each  commit- 
tee. Sources  close  to  SASC  told  The  Jour- 
nal there  are  no  present  plans  to  hold  a 
Culebra  hearing. 

MORE    HILL   CONCERN? 

Aside  from  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
itself,  at  least  one  other  member  of  the 
House  has  become  involved  in  the  Culebra 
matter:  Representative  James  Symington 
(D-Mo)  received  questions  on  Culebra  from 
one  of  his  constituents,  a  Mr  Daniel  Kohl. 
relative  to  property  interests  there,  but  also 
expressing  concern.  Symington's  office  told 
The  Journal,  about  "a  small  group  of  people 
being  exploited." 

Feeling  that  "some  important  issues  are 
involved,"  Symington  requested — and  re- 
ceived— information  (based  on  plans  as  of 
11  May)  on  the  Navy's  plans  for  use  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range  (see  map.  not 
printed  in  the  Record)  . 

Important  issues  are  involved,  and  impor- 
tant questions  being  asked.  Once  again.  Con- 
gress is  faced  with  a  matter  of  priorities — 
and  it's  up  to  the  Navy  to  explain  why  its 


priorities  should   come   first.   All   the   Cule- 
brans want  is  their  own  island  back. 

Is  CiTLEBRA  Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island"? 
"The  Navy  should  have  learned  its  lesson 
with  Bikini,"  observed  RAdm  Colby  G. 
Rucker  to  The  Journal  in  an  exclusive  Inter- 
view. 

Admiral  Rucker,  who  retired  in  1949, 
should  know:  He  observed  Culebran  affairs 
at  first  hand  throughout  his  30-year  naval 
career,  beginning  with  a  landing  there  as  a 
midshipman.  And  when  he  was  in  the  Penta- 
gon as  planner  for  all  overseas  bases  Just 
after  WWII,  he  handled  both  Culebran  land 
claims  (even  then  a  problem)  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Bikini  islanders  from  their  Pacific 
atoll  to  clear  the  way  for  the  1946  atomic 
bomb  tests. 

Admiral  Rucker's  reference  in  linking  the 
lesson  of  Bikini  with  Culebra  was  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Bikini  Islanders  with  any 
other  islands  but  home — Bikini.  "Every 
island  we  moved  them  to  was  objectively  bet- 
ter than  Bikini,"  said  Rucker.  'They  had 
more  coconut  palms,  more  pigs,  better  fish- 
ing reefs,  more  taro  patches  .  .  .  but  they  still 
weren't  home  to  them  and  they  were  un- 
happy." 

The  Navy,  when  it  proposed  to  move  the 
Culebrans  to  another  Island,  was  preparing 
to  make  the  same  mistake,  concluded  Admiral 
Rucker. 

Admiral  Rucker,  who  spent  many  years  of 
his  career  in  the  Caribbean  (and  who  taught 
history  and  English  at  the  Naval  Academy), 
is  steeped  in  the  history,  literature,  and  lore 
of  that  area. 

He  was  amused  that  The  Journal  (23/26 
May)  had  suggested  that  one  alternative  tar- 
get for  Navy  use  instead  of  Culebra  might  be 
Isla  Caja  de  Muertos— Box  of  the  Dead,  or 
Coffin  Island.  This  can  also  be  translated  as 
"Dead  Men's  Chest."  Rucker  pointed  out.  He 
said  this  is  the  very  island  referred  to  in  the 
old  p:rate  song:  "Fifteen  men  on  dead  men's 
chest,  yo-ho-ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum!"  The 
pirates  evidently  had  marooned  15  captives 
on  Isla  CaJa  de  Muertos. 

But  of  greater  literary  interest  is  Admiral 
Rucker's  well  documented  thesis  that  Culebra 
is  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Treasure 
Island."  The  topography,  hydrography,  and 
sailing  directions  for  entering  the  harbor  all 
jibe  perfectly,  says  Rucker. 

When  asked  how  he  had  connected  Steven- 
son with  Culebra,  Rucker  said  the  literary  de- 
tective work  wasn't  too  difficult.  To  earn  a 
living  between  t>ooks,  Stevenson  had  worked 
for  the  Coastal  Pilot,  a  publication  of  the 
Royal  Navys  Hydrographer.  Stevenson  had 
never  been  to  Culebra,  but  he  consulted 
Coastal  Pilot  for  details  to  add  realism  to  the 
seafaring  portion  of  his  ixwks.  "You  could 
sail  into  many  a  Pacific  harbor  Just  by  fol- 
lowing the  directions  In  the  right  Stevenson 
book,"  added  Rucker. 

Admiral  Rucker  stressed  his  conviction 
that  the  Navy  hasn't  always  been  as  heavy- 
handed  and  unfeeling  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Culebrans  as  more  recent  events  appear 
to  indic^ite.  In  fact,  as  he  describes  them, 
earlier  Navy  dealings  with  the  Culebrans 
could  have  i>e€n  taken  as  a  model  for  the 
positive  aspects  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "Civic  Action"  and  "winning  the 
hearts  and  minds"  of  the  people. 

Bluejackets  from  the  fleet  dug  the  first 
canal  across  the  narrow  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula which  shelters  the  town  of  Dewey. 
This  saved  a  five-mile  trip  for  ships'  boats 
and  also  for  Culebran  craft  sailing  to  the 
fishing  grounds  or  to  mainland  Puerto  Rico. 
Well  water  on  Culebra  Is  brackish  (Cule- 
brans save  rainwater  for  drinking),  and  the 
resulting  forage  is  a  high,  tough  wlregrass. 
The  Navy  introduced  a  special  breed  of  brah- 
ma  cattle  capable  of  subsisting  on  brackish 
water  and  wiregrass. 

Mail  from  ships  anchored  off  Culebra  for 


gunnery  practice  was  routed  through  the 
Dewey  post  office.  The  Increase  in  volume 
was  so  great  that  Dewey  qualified  as  a  first 
class  poet  office — which  meant  a  larger  salary 
for  the  postmaster  and  additional  employ- 
ment for  Culebrans. 

Doctors  and  corpsmen  from  the  ships  in 
the  area  went  ashore  to  hold  sick  call  for 
Culebrans  and  more  serious  cases  were 
brought  back  to  the  ships  for  treatment. 

Shortly  after  WWII  the  dynamic  lady 
mayor  of  Dewey  had  a  dispensary  built— 
but,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  on  Navy  land. 
Rucker,  In  Washington,  obtained  an  ease- 
ment which  enabled  the  dispensary  to  re- 
main where  it  was. 

—Brooke  Nihari. 

Culebra — Act  II:  House  Panel  Resched- 
ules Hearings — Navy  Still  Adamant  on 
Need  for   Targets 

(By  Ben  Schemmer  and  Bruce  Cossaboorri) 
The  Navy  apparently  intends  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear    to    the    mouse    that    roared — the   tiny 
Puerto  Rican  Island  of  Culebra. 

Navy  officials  this  week  told  Puerto  Rico's 
Resident  Commissioner  In  Waslilngton,  Jorge 
Cordova,  they  have  no  intention  of  aban- 
doning their  missile  target  range  activities 
on  the  Island,  despite  recent  shore-shelling 
incidents  and  misfires  on  the  Island. 

Cordova,  who  sits  as  a  non-voting  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  met 
this  week  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (I&L)  Frank  Sanders  and  SecNav  Civil- 
ian Special  Assistant  (on  Culebra)  Joseph  A. 
Grimes.  Jr. 

Cordova  told  Sanders  of  his  conviction  (and 
that  of  the  island's  political  leaders)  that  the 
Navy  should  cease  use  of  Culebra  as  a  target 
area — much  less  expand  it.  as  the  Navy  now 
proposes  in  an  action  pending  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Real  Estate  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Cordova  told  The  Journal  he  was  Informed 
the  Navy  "could  not  accede"  to  this  request. 
The  Navy  Is  now  investigating  the  firing 
incidents  (Journal.  23/26  May)  and  told 
Cordova  that,  after  studying  its  findings,  it 
would  try  to  insure  that  there  would  be  no 
repetition  of  the  near  nilsses. 

Cordova  had  suggested  to  the  Navy  that  It 
extend  its  Investigation  beyond  the  shelling 
Incidents  to  the  whole  question  of  the  use 
of  the  island.  He  said  the  Navy  should  find 
other  uses  for  its  property  on  the  Island,  and 
consider  abandoning  it  altogether  as  a  tar- 
get area. 

The  Navy  says  It  needs  Culebra  as  a  target 
range  and  that  the  "incidents  don't  change 
the  picture,"  Cordova  told  The  Journal. 

Meanwhile,  a  Real  Estate  Stjbcommittee 
hearing  on  the  Navy's  proposal  to  expand 
bombardment  activities  on  the  Island — orig- 
inally scheduled  for  1  June  but  postponed 
after  a  public  furor  broke  over  the  island- 
has  been  rescheduled  for  10  June. 

Two  days  after  a  23/26  May  Journal  Com- 
mentary suggested  that  "Congress  should 
give  the  Culebrans  time  for  the  Navy  to  catch 
up  on  its  reading."  Representative  Charles  E. 
Bennett  (D-Fla)  announced  on  28  May  that 
his  panel  would  postpone  hearings  on  the 
Navy's  30  April  request  to  lease — and  later  to 
buy — a  new,  2,350-acre  safety  zone  on  the 
7.000-acre  Island  for  Walleye  and  other  guided 
missiles. 

Bennett's  original  postponement  action 
apparently  stemmed  In  part  from  news  that 
mortar  rounds  fired  without  warning  on  22 
May  toward  a  beach  on  which  Ctilebran  chil- 
dren were  swimming — on  a  day  when  no  fir- 
ing operations  were  scheduled— caused  the 
yacht  on  which  Governor  Luis  Ferre  was 
leaving  the  island  to  change  cotirse  after  its 
pilot  heard  the  rounds. 

Ironically,  Perre's  visit  to  Culebra  was  his 
first  there  since  1962 — and  he  had  Just  been 
briefed  by  the  Navy  on  ship-to-shore  bom- 
bardment and   aerial   bombing  exercises  on 
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and  near  the  Island.  The  incident  happened 
within  an  hour  or  so  after  The  Journ:U  inter- 
viewed the  governor  on  Culebra. 

Ferre  got  his  briefing  from  the  Navy  at 
the  very  observation  post  from  which  the 
mortar  rounds  were  later  fired.  A  Navy  officer 
at  Roosevelt  Roads  called  them  "marking 
rounds"  without  much  explosive. 

Bennett  said.  "Before  conducting  hearings 
on  any  new  plans  for  the  Island,  I  want  to 
first  get  a  report  from  the  Navy  Inspector 
General,  who  has  been  asked  to  look  into 
this  most  recent  Incident.  I  then  plan  to  ask 
niv  Subcommittee  to  conduct  its  own  ;n- 
vesUgation." 

The  Subcommittee  staff  declined  to  state 
whether  Congressman  Bennett  or  the  Navy 
initiated  action  to  postpone  the  hearing.?, 

Crovernor  Ferre  told  The  Journal  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington  earlier  this  week  that  he  does  not 
expect  to  testify  personally  at  the  lieanngs. 
But  he  said.  'Every  measure  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  lives  and  tranquillity  of  the 
Culebrans  "  and  that  he  supports  Jorge  Cor- 
dav.i's  efforts.  He  said  the  Na\y  may  be  re- 
e.xamining  an  alternative  target  area,  the 
island  of  Desecheo.  about  20  n.m.  from  Ramey 
AFB  on  Puerto  Rico's  northwe.st  corner. 

(T'.ie  Journal  was  in  error  last  week  when 
we  said  that  Governor  Ferre  had  suggested, 
when  interviewed  on  Culebra  22  May.  an- 
other possible  alternative,  an  l.sland  called 
'Box  of  the  Dead,"  only  six  miles  from  his 
home  town.  That  alternative  was  mentioned 
by  a  Navy  official  in  the  area.  Governor  Ferre 
did  cite  the  other  island  target  alternatives 
mentioned  in  the  23  26  May  issue.) 

Ferre  has  been  cautious  in  recent  weeks, 
commending  the  Navy  for  its  revised  24  April 
proposal  to  return  to  the  Culebrans  at>out 
680  acres  of  land  in  and  around  the  harbor 
of  Dewey,  but  not  endorsing  Navy  plans  for 
a  new  3.250-acre  easement  on  the  Island's 
eastern  tip. 

Bi-partisan  support  on  behalf  of  the  Cule- 
brans. who  now  want  the  Navy  to  quit  shoot- 
ing at  their  Island  altogether,  has  been 
mounting. 

Cordova  announced  on  28  May  In  San 
Juan  that  he  would  testify  against  Navy 
plans  to  continue,  much  less  expand,  range 
activities  on  the  island.  Heretofore,  he  has 
been  relatively  non-committal  on  the  Issue. 
Also  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Commonwealth's 
Senate  minority  leader,  number  two  man  in 
Governor  Ferre's  own  party,  on  26  May  made 
public  his  position  that  the  Navy  should  stop 
using  Culebra  as  a  target.  TTie  next  day.  the 
Senate's  majority  leader  announced  that  he. 
too.  opposed  the  Navy's  continued  use  of  the 
Island, 

DOT,    WHITE    HOUSE    INTEREST? 

The  Journal  also  learned  that  at  least  three 
senior  members  of  the  White  House  staff  have 
begun  looking  into  the  Culebran  Issue.  So, 
apparently,  has  Senator  Edward  Brooke  (R- 
Mass) .  Brooke's  Interest  reportedly  stems 
from  a  conversation  he  had  with  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  (and  former  Massachusetts 
governor)  John  Volpe.  shortly  after  'Volpe 
read  page  proofs  of  The  Journal's  23/26  May 
Culebra  Commentary  while  he  was  flying 
back  to  the  U.S.  on  25  May  from  a  brief 
weekend  respite  on  St.  Thomas.  10  miles  east 
of  Culebra 

Governor  Volpe  told  The  Journal  that  he 
was  unaware  of  but  would  look  Into  allega- 
tions of  near  misses  between  commercial  and 
general  aviation  aircraft  fiylng  into  Culebra 
J^nd  St.  Thomas  and  Navy  aircraft  engaged 
in  bombing  and  gunnery  operations  on  the 
range  near  Culebra  (see  photo  caption,  page 
20  (not  printed  in  Record)). 

Senator  Sam  Ervln's  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  may  also  look  into  the 
Culebran  problem.  (Ervln  is  also  a  member 
"the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee) 
•devious  Supreme  Court  rulings  Indicate  that 
restrictions   imposed  on   the   Islanders'   free 


access  to  and  from  their  Island  may  violate 
their  rights  under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The 
restrictions  stem  from  a  1941  Executive  Order 
(No.  8684)  which  prohibits  anyone  from  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  island,  or  the  airspace 
above  it,  without  explicit  prior  Navy  permis- 
sion. One  such  Supreme  Court  ruling  cited 
similar  restrictions  imposed  on  US  Japanese 
citizens  impounded  on  the  west  coast  dur- 
ing 'WWII  and  said:  "We  allowed  the  govern- 
ment in  time  of  war  to  exclude  citizens  from 
their  homes  and  restrict  their  freedom  of 
movement  only  on  a  sliowing  of  the  greatest 
imminent  danger  to  the  public  safety-  |  But] 
the  nation  was  then  at  war.  No  such  condi- 
tion presently  exists  " 

A  related  report  (Number  940)  filed  by  the 
Committee  on  Naval  AiTalrs.  2nd  Sess  on.  64th 
Congress,  said  that  powers  which  Congress 
gave  to  the  President  under  18  U.S.C.  96— 
the  authority  cited  for  the  1941  Executive 
Order  on  Culebra — to  establish  defensive  sea 
areas  for  purpo.-es  of  national  defense  "is 
valid  unly  in  times  of  actual  or  threatened 
war.  ' 

The  President  has  exercised  the  expropria- 
tion powers  under  18  U.S.C,  96  on  some  26 
ditterent  occasions,  de.'ignating  defensive  sea 
areas  in  Chesapeake  Bay  (Executive  Order 
-2898),  in  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Harbor  area  (.^8970).  and  in  New  York 
Harbor  i-8978).  But  all  of  these  designa- 
tions have  since  been  expressly  revoked. 
Currently,  there  are  only  about  10  such 
defensive  sea  a.-eas  still  in  effect:  besides, 
Culebra,  the  areas  affected  include  Pearl 
Harbor,  Guam,  Honolulu,  and  Whlttler, 
Ala.^ka. 

Some  of  the  Constitutional  issues  in  ques- 
tion include: 

Whether  the  unusual  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  Culebrans — who  are  U.S.  citizens  with 
representation  but  no  vote  in  Congress- 
represent  a  curtailment  of  their  liberty  of 
movement  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  pro- 
hibited under  the  Fifth  Amendment; 

Whether  enforcement  of  the  1941  Execu- 
tive Order  represents  a  taking  of  property 
without  prior  compensation  and  without  the 
due  process  of  law  also  spelled  out  In  the 
Fifth  Amendment;   and 

Whether  Congress  specifically  Intended 
under  18  U.S.C.  96  for  the  President  to  create 
permanent  defensive  sea  frontiers  which 
would  remain  in  force  even  when  a  state  of 
actual  or  threatened  war  no  longer  existed. 
Culebrans  have  said  they  decided  to  ask 
the  Navy  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
island  after  bombardment  operations  were 
Intensified  earlier  this  year.  But  CINCLANT- 
FLT  spokesmen  told  The  Journal  that  there 
has  been  negligible,  if  any,  change  in  the 
pattern  or  Intensity  of  operations  over  1969. 
On  Friday,  22  May.  a  blackboard  in  the  Navy's 
observation  post  on  Culebra  showed  that  to 
date  this  year.  17.680  target  runs  had  been 
carried  out.  compared  with  a  total  of  37,500 
In  all  of  1969.  The  same  blackboard  showed 
that  in  1969  rockets  were  fired  on  228  days, 
strafing  was  conducted  114  days,  air-to- 
ground  missiles  were  fired  on  13  days,  aerial 
nUnes  were  emplaced  on  42  days,  and  naval 
gunfire  practice  was  conducted  on  123  days. 
The  Navy  states  that  It  needs  additional  land 
on  Culebra  because  operations  will  intensify 
In  the  future. 

When  asked  by  The  Journal  why  they 
remained  quiet  for  so  long  about  Navy 
bombardment  operations  on  their  Island, 
several  Culebrans  stated  that  their  previous 
mayors  just  "weren't  interested"  in  the  issue. 
Cordova,  in  Washington  before  his  meeting 
with  Navy  officials,  told  The  Journal  that  the 
Navy's  investigation  came  about  as  a  result 
of  the  Incidents,  his  request  and  those  of 
others,  and  the  Journal  Commentary. 

Cordova  called  The  Journal  publicity 
"more  helpful"  than  anything  else  he  could 
cite. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  LEGISLA- 
TION FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

1  HE  PRESIDENT'S  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  12 
months  ago.  President  Nixon  submitted 
his  long-awaited  proposals  to  Congre,ss 
to  reduce  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Favorable  Senate  action  now  on  the 
conference  version  of  this  legislation  will 
send  it  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
into  law. 

The  Senate  amended  and  pa&^ed  all 
the  President's  proposals  within  a  few 
months  after  they  were  submitted  to 
Congress  last  year.  Each  of  the  Senate 
bills  passed  unanimously,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  either  in  committee  or  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

The  House  passed  a  different  version 
of  these  same  Presidential  proposals  on 
March  14  of  this  year.  The  House  bill 
contained  a  number  of  highly  controver- 
sial proposals,  like  pretrial  detention, 
which  the  President  had  not  requested 
in  the  bill  he  sent  the  Senate.  The  House 
also  included  a  number  of  provisions, 
such  as  mandator>'  minimum  sentences 
and  dismemberment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  corrections  system,  which  the 
President  had  not  sought  in  either  House. 

THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BII-LS 

The  House-Senate  conference  on  this 
legislation  has  met  24  times  during  the 
last  3  months  to  resolve  the  more  than 
174  major  dififerences  between  the  two 
bills.  The  product  of  that  conference — 
the  bill  which  will  become  law — incorpo- 
rates the  most  efifective  features  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  bills. 

Its  main  and  dominant  feature,  as  in 
the  President's  proposal,  is  a  total  and 
complete  overhaul  of  the  archaic  and 
hopelessly  inadequate  court  system  in  the 
National  Capital. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  constitutional, 
effective,  and  closely  safeguarded  form 
of  pretrial  detention  for  dangerous  crim- 
inal defendants.  It  excludes  first  offense 
minimum  mandatory  sentences  and 
leaves  the  District  of  Columbia  correc- 
tions system  intact. 

The  conference  bill  adopts  most  of  the 
reforms  which  the  Senate  added  to  the 
President's  legislation,  especially  in  the 
court  reorganization,  juvenile  procedure, 
and  public  defender  provisions.  The  con- 
ference bill  also  contains  the  wiretap 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  which  are 
more  thoroughly  refined  and  safeguarded 
than  those  in  either  the  House  bill  or 
present  District  of  Columbia  law.  Par- 
ticularly important,  the  conference  bill 
adopts  the  Senate  version  of  so-called 
no-knock  warrant  authority — a  provision 
which  not  only  does  not  expand  existing 
law.  but  actually  adds  additional  safe- 
guards for  our  rights  of  privacy. 

THE    CONTROVERSY 

Born  in  the  havoc  of  a  city  being  torn 
apart  by  crime  and  violence,  this  bill  has 
had  a  tumultuous  course  through  Con- 
gress. Massive  misunderstanding  of  the 
bill's  purposes  and  provisions  has  alarmed 
responsible  critics  at  both  ends  of  the 
political  spectrum.  The  administration's 
exaggerated  claims  for  the  significance  of 
some  of  Its  proposals  have  compoimded 
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this  confusion.  And  a  number  of  misin- 
formed spokesmen  have  simply  flatly 
misstated  many  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Sometimes  the  news  media  have  failed 
to  accurately  report  the  legislation  so  as 
to  make  it  at  all  clear  that  each  House 
of  Congress  had  passed  separate  bills, 
dramatically  different  from  one  another, 
which  would  have  to  be  further  refined 
and  amended  in  conference.  For  some 
reason,  no  degree  of  pleading  seemed  to 
make  some  reports  reflect  that  there  was 
more  than  one  "D.C.  crime  bill,"  and 
that,  whereas  the  Senate  bill  had  passed 
unanimously,  the  House  bill  had  been  the 
target  of  the  bitter  controversy. 

Some — friends  and  critics  alike — have 
actually  suggested  that  we  should  not 
pass  this  bill  at  all — at  least  not  now — 
because  the  division  about  it  goes  so 
deep  among  law-abiding  citizens. 

But  I  reject  this  course.  For,  while  I 
fully  recognize  the  insensitivity  of  many 
administration  policies,  I  believe  this 
conference  bill  is  a  constitutional,  sound, 
and  urgently  needed  measure.  While  I 
understand  the  concern  of  citizens  who 
do  not  understand  this  bill,  I  also  recog- 
nize another  kind  of  fear — the  fear  of 
unchecked  crime  which  Is  ravaging  the 
National  Capital  every  day  and  night; 
ripping  its  social  and  economic  structure 
to  shreds;  and  viciously  crippling  and 
smashing  lives,  families  and  businesses, 
every  hour  of  every  day  of  the  year. 

To  those  who  know  this  bill  is  sound, 
but  say  that  we  should  not  pass  it,  I  say 
look  to  the  morass  of  despair,  terror,  and 
fear  into  which  the  people  of  this  city 
are  sinking.  Look  at  the  barred  windows 
of  private  homes,  the  deserted  nighttime 
streets,  the  empty  stores,  the  broken 
lives  of  crime's  victims. 

To  those  who  say  this  bill  is  anti- 
black,  I  say  crime  in  this  70  percent 
black  city  is  anti-black.  President  John- 
son's District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission tells  us  that  86  percent  of  all 
District  of  Columbia  murder  victims  are 
black;  86  percent  of  all  aggravated  as- 
sult  victims  are  black ;  80  percent  of  all 
rape  victims  are  black;  66  percent  of  all 
auto  theft  victims  are  black;  and  60  per- 
cent of  all  burglarj'  victims  are  black.  In 
fact,  the  only  crime  of  violence  which 
afflicts  blacks  and  whites  equally  in  this 
city  is  robbery. 

To  those  who  say  the  bill  is  repressive, 
I  say  study  the  conference  version  of  the 
bill. 

See  that  its  court  reform  provisions 
will  cut  pretrial  delays  by  75  percent. 

See  that  updating  half-century-old 
criminal  statutes  to  conform  to  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  no  way  unwisely  in- 
creases ix)lice  powers. 

See  that  the  juvenile  procedure  sec- 
tions will  radically  improve  the  treat- 
ment of  juveniles  caught  up  in  the  judi- 
cial system. 

See  that  the  wiretap  section  does  not 
expand  the  present  wiretap  law  in  the 
District  beyond  the  additional  offenses 
Congress  explicitly  authorized  local  gov- 
ernments to  cover  in  the  1968  Federal 
wiretap  law  now  in  force  in  the  District. 

Examine  the  "no  knock"  warrant  pro- 
vision. See  that  it  meets  the  standards 
of  the  unanimously  passed  Senate  bill; 


that  it  does  not  expand  on  the  existing 
law  of  the  land  as  declared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and  that  it  adds  a  new 
safeguard  for  privacy;  prior  judicial  re- 
view of  police  intentions  in  every  case 
possible. 

The  conference  bill  simply  conforms 
the  District  of  Columbia  law  on  search 
and  arrest  with  Supreme  Court  decisions 
wliich  have  been  rendered  since  the 
statutes  were  last  revised  half  a  century 
ago.  It  simply  states  the  conditions 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  already 
held  permit  a  police  officer  to  dispense 
with  the  standard  notice  of  his  identity 
and  purpose  when  he  serves  a  search  or 
arrest  warrant. 

Nothing  in  the  conference  bill  in  any 
way  enlarges  the  authority  of  ofiScers  to 
search  a  place  without  a  warrant.  The 
conference  bill  merely  codifies  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Ker  against 
California  which  specified  that  a  police 
officer  may  enter  premises  v.ithout 
knocking,  when  an  announcement  of  his 
presence  and  purpose  would  endanger 
his  life  or  result  in  destruction  of  the 
evidence  for  whic-h  the  court  has  author- 
ized him  to  search. 

In  addition,  the  conference  bill,  like 
the  Senate  bill,  adds  a  protection  for 
privacy  which  does  not  exist  under  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  or  even  in  tlie 
law  of  Maryland.  The  bill  requires  prior 
judicial  review  of  so-called  "no  knock" 
entries  whenever  the  officer  knows  in  ad- 
vance he  may  have  difficulty  in  exe- 
cuting a  search  or  arrest  warrant.  The 
bill  provides  that  when  an  officer  knows 
beforehand  that  his  life  may  be  in  dan- 
ger or  that  evidence  may  be  destroyed, 
he  must  seek  a  specific  authorization 
from  a  judge  before  he  can  enter 
the  premises  to  be  searched  without 
knocking. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are  the 
conditions  under  which  a  warrant  can 
be  served.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  anyone 
would  suggest  a  police  officer  must  absorb 
a  bullet  in  his  stomach  as  the  price  for 
announcing  his  presence  at  the  door  of 
a  known  dangerous  criminal,  perhaps 
fleeing  from  a  murder  or  robbery.  Nor  do 
I  think  anyone  would  suggest  a  police- 
man should  have  to  stand  helplessly  by 
outside  the  door  while  he  listens  to 
heroin  being  flashed  down  the  sink. 

The  conference  provision  is  an  essen- 
tial protection  for  the  safety  of  police 
officers  and  a  necessarj*  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  evidence  in  crim- 
inal cases. 

PRETRIAL    DETENTION 

Study  the  pretrial  detention  section. 
Examine  it-s  restriction  to  a  specific, 
limited  number  of  grave  crimes;  its 
guarantee  of  due  process  hearing  pro- 
cedures; right  to  counsel;  cross-exami- 
nation; quick  appeal  from  a  pretrial 
custody  order:  and  its  expedited  trial 
within  60  days  for  affected  defendants. 

Compare  these  provisions  with  the 
present  situation,  in  which,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  40  percent  of 
all  felony  suspects  are  detained  imder 
subterfuge  of  high  money  bond;  with- 
out a  full  due  process  hearing;  without 
a  guarantee  of  counsel;  with  a  trial  de- 
lay of  8  to  12  months  while  the  defend- 
ant rots  in  jail. 


Compare  the  60-day  trial  guarantee  in 
this  bill  with  the  so-called  speedy  trial 
bills,  which  contain  enough  loopholes  for 
a  guilty  defendant  to  delay  his  trial  and 
remain  at  large  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  pretrial  detention  provision  of  this 
legislation  is  not  a  new,  imique,  or  origi- 
nal idea.  It  was  reconomended  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Commission  in  1965.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Judicial  Council  Com- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
have  advocated  pretrial  detention  since  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  its  oper- 
ation in  considerable  detail  in  Great 
Britain  in  1967. 

The  British  success  with  pretrial  de- 
tention over  hundreds  of  years  demon- 
strates that  a  carefully  safeguarded  sys- 
tem can  be  consistent  with  the  concept 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  still  meet  the 
public  safety  needs  of  a  modern  society. 

As  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Denning, 
Master  of  the  Rolls — third-ranking 
member  of  the  judicial  system  in  Eng- 
land— has  said : 

Be  It  murder,  rape,  bank  raid,  or  the  like, 
In  England  we  do  not  allow  that  m.m  out  on 
ball;  we  keep  him  Imprisoned  pending  his 
trial.  It  Isn't  necessary  to  show  that  he  may 
abscond.  If  there  Is  reason  to  think  that  he 
may  make  anotner  offense,  we  do  not  let  him 
out  so  that  he  may  do  It  pending  trial.  We 
keep  him  In  prison  until  he  Is  tried. 

But  I  believe  here,  and  1  have  heard  the 
controversy,  that  It  is  an  unfair  procedure; 
you  are  Imprisoning  him  without  trial;  he 
has  not  been  convicted;  what  right  have  you 
to  Imprison  him  like  this  pending  trial? 

In  England  we  do.  I  think  it  is  right,  my- 
self, but  this  Is  Important:  We  make  sure 
that  he  is  tried  speedily.  In  England,  every 
man,  after  his  arrest,  we  arrange  for  him  to 
be  tried  within  8  weeks,  the  greatest  length 
between  arrest  and  trial, 

I  have  been  most  Interested  to  hear  of  the 
bill  now  before  Congress  in  which  proposals 
are  made  for  preventive  detention  in  this 
country  providing  always  that  the  man  is 
tried  within  60  days.  To  my  mind,  our  expe- 
rience in  England,  we  would  have  thought 
that  very  desirable.  It  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy for  you,  but  I  let  out  that  thought 
because  In  our  experience  in  England  it  Is 
better  for  society  that  criminals  or  potential 
criminals  should  not  be  let  loose  pending 
trial.  We  do  not  let  them  out  on  bail,  al- 
though we  have  in  our  bill  of  rights,  like  you, 
the  prohibition  against  excessive  ball  being 
demanded. 

The  concept  of  protecting  the  public 
against  persons  who  might  reasonably 
be  believed  or  presumed  to  be  dangerous 
IS  common  in  our  coimtry  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  our  notions  of  individual 
liberty.  There  Is  no  strong  objection  to- 
day to  the  detention  of  narcotics  addicts 
for  their  own  protection  and  that  of  the 
public.  Who  would  suggest  that  persons 
believed  to  be  mentally  defective  or 
dangerously  unbalanced  ought  to  be  re- 
leased rather  than  committed  to  an  ap- 
propriate institution? 

And,  in  fact,  criminal  suspects  judges 
believe  to  be  dangerous  are  detained  with 
trial  in  every  State  in  the  Union  through 
the  subterfuge  of  high  money  bond 
which  the  defendant  carmot  pay. 

I  believe  dangerous  defendants  should 
be  held  in  custody  before  trial.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  should  use  the  hypocritical 
high  money  bond  system  to  achieve  pre- 
trial detention.  Use  of  money  bond  un- 
fairly penalizes  the  poor  and  does  not 
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deter  the  affluent.  We  should  instead 
have  the  kind  of  carefully  safeguarded 
pretrial  detention  system  this  confer- 
ence bill  proposes. 

The  conference  bill's  pretrial  deten- 
tion provision  is  fully  constitutional. 
The  eighth  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  originated  in  the  First  Con- 
gress in  the  history  of  oiu"  Republic,  pro- 
vides a  guarantee  that  excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  required  in  criminal  cases.  But 
that  same  Congress  made  it  abimdantly 
clear  that  it  never  intended  the  eighth 
amendment  to  keep  a  judge  from  jail- 
ing a  defendant  prior  to  trial.  That  First 
Congress,  in  the  first  Federal  bail  law, 
provided  that  a  judge  could  refuse  bail 
and  jail  any  suspects  accused  of  most 
serious  crimes. 

Indeed,  the  eighth  amendment  lan- 
guage on  bail  is  taken  directly  from  the 
British  Bill  of  Rights,  which  has  always 
been  interpreted  in  that  country  to  au- 
thorize pretrial  detention. 

The  law  has  been  changed  since  our 
early  colonial  days.  Since  enactment  of 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  in  1966,  the  only 
ground  for  detaining  criminal  suspects 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  might  not  appear  at 
trial.  This  concept  incorporated  in  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  is  the  one  I 
support  in  general. 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that 
legislation.  I  belie\^  ti.at  our  bail  laws 
should  make  no  distinction  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  But  the  bail  law 
should  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  defendant  and  the  defend- 
ant whose  case  and  record  demonstrates 
a  high  probability  that  if  released  he 
may  very  well  commit  a  crime  before 
trial  on  the  original  charge. 

When  a  judge  has  before  him  a  man 
whose  record  supports  a  reasonable  be- 
hef  that  he  will  commit  a  crime  if  re- 
leased, the  judge  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
more  into  account  than  merely  whether 
the  defendant  will  show  up  for  trial  after 
his  further  crimes  have  been  committed. 

The  law  in  the  National  Capital  pres- 
ently provides  that  defendants  must  be 
released  even  if  it  is  clear  they  are  hkely 
to  commit  further  crime.  The  law  ought 
to  be  changed. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  amoimt 
of  serious  crime  committed  by  those  re- 
leased under  the  present  law  is  so  statis- 
tically Insignificant  as  to  make  new  leg- 
islation providing  for  pretrial  detention 
unnecessary. 

I  disagree. 

Whatever  the  percentage  of  crime 
committed  by  suspects  released  awaiting 
trial,  it  is  no  consolation  to  the  dead  store 
owner  or  his  family,  or  to  the  victim  of 
rape,  or  to  the  robbed,  wounded,  maimed, 
and  terrorized  citizens  against  whom 
these  crimes  have  been  committee,  that 
their  experience  is  part  of  what  some 
people  would  call  a  statistically  insignif- 
icant number  of  crimes. 

Ask  yourself  if  you  would  change  places 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  busdriver 
who,  on  the  night  of  March  12,  1968.  was 
threatened  with  having  his  throat 
slashed  by  a  robber  who,  only  10  days 
before,  had  been  released  without  ball 
after  he  had  robbed  another  busdriver 
only  a  few  blocks  away.  Subsequently, 


the  culprit  was  convicted  of  both 
offenses. 

Would  you  change  places  with  the 
downtown  bank  teller  who,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  4, 1968,  faced  down  the  barrel 
of  a  pistol  held  by  a  thug  who  had  robbed 
a  Safeway  store  4  months  earlier,  but 
had  been  released  without  bond?  He  was 
subsequently  convicted  of  both  crimes. 

Would  you  change  places  with  the 
young  woman  who  was  choked  and  raped 
in  her  own  apartment  near  Capitol  Hill 
on  Jime  11,  1968,  by  an  assailant  who, 
3  weeks  later,  after  he  was  released 
without  bond  on  the  rape  case,  appeared 
at  his  victim's  place  of  work,  fired  five 
shots  at  her,  and  struck  her  down  with 
a  bullet  in  the  shoulder? 

The  blistering,  demoralizing  record  of 
crime  in  the  National  Capital  area  pre- 
sents too  devastating  a  picture  for  us  to 
blind  ourselves  to  the  reahty  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  all  that  serious  crime  is 
committed  by  a  small,  hard  group  of 
criminals,  many  of  whom  have  been  ac- 
cused of  one  crime,  but  released  pending 
trial  of  that  charge. 

COKCLrslON 

The  Capital  and  much  of  its  surround- 
ing suburban  area  have  become  a  virtual 
ghost  city  by  riight.  Law-abiding  resi- 
dents fear  for  their  lives  and  property 
both  on  the  streets  and  in  their  homes. 
Robbery  and  commercial  crime  are  so 
out  of  control  that  many  businesses  have 
either  curtailed  their  operations  or  left 
the  city  altogether. 

The  perpetration  of  major  felonies  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  22  percent  a  year. 
The  number  of  felonies  reported  in  the 
National  Capital  armually  has  doubled 
during  the  last  5  years.  Yet,  felony  con- 
victions in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
courts  in  1969  represented  only  2»2  per- 
cent of  the  56.419  felonies  reported  here 
last  year. 

The  need  for  action  is  urgent.  The  time 
for  action  is  now.  Consider  this  bill  on 
the  basis  of  its  merits,  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  misunderstanding  and  emotionalism 
which  surrounds  it. 

Nearly  2  years  of  hard  legislative  work 
has  produced  a  vital,  constitutional,  ef- 
fective bill  to  help  answer  the  National 
Capital  crime  crisis. 

Study  the  bill.  Look  at  this  city  rid- 
dled by  the  fear  and  destruction  of  crime. 
Then,  I  believe,  you  too  will  support  thus 
legislation. 


THE  I970'S— DECADE  OF  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT AND  THE  OCEANS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  27,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing the  Marine  Technology  Society  in 
Los  Angeles.  In  this  speech  I  discussed 
the  oceans  and  the  environment  and 
the  opportimities  and  problems  they 
present  for  marine  technology  and  the 
country.  As  I  have  done  before,  I  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  agency  to 
consolidate  the  coimtry 's  efforts  in  the 
pollution  fight,  and  exploration  of  the 
ocean. 

I  had  previously  introduced  S.  2204 
which  would  establish  a  National  Oceanic 
Agency.  Also,  I  joined  Senator  Scott  in 
introducing  this  year  S.  3388  to  establish 
a  national  agency  to  coordinate  our  en- 


vironmental efforts.  I  was  pleased  that 
the  President,  on  July  9,  announced  the 
creation  of  an  En\'irorunental  Protection 
Agency  and  a  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
speech  and  the  White  House  fact  sheet 
of  July  9  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Senatob  Oeorge  Mubpht  Befork 
THE    Marine    Technologt    Society 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
and  discuss  with  you  the  country's  ocean  pro- 
gram, the  environment,  and  the  opportunity 
both  of  these  present  for  marine  technology. 

The  Stratton  Commission  in  its  report, 
"Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,"  said  "the  na- 
tion's stake  In  the  uses  of  the  sea  is  synony- 
mous with  the  promises  and  the  threat  of 
tomorrow." 

The  promise  is  presented  by  the  great  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  oceans.  The  dan- 
gers are  represented  by  our  own  pollution 
of  this  resource  and  the  national  security 
Implication. 

World  population  is  much  in  the  ne^B— ' 
these  days.  The  world's  population  is  expect- 
ed to  double  by  the  year  2000.  Particularly 
alarming  is  the  projected  population  growth 
for  less  developed  countries,  where  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  population  lives.  If  projected 
growth  rates  prove  accurate,  less  developed 
nations  by  the  year  2000  will  have  four  Umes 
as  many  people  as  the  developed  nations. 
These  are  sober  statistics  for  a  world  al- 
ready beset  with  problems  of  starvation  and 
malnutrition.  To  merely  keep  up  with  popu- 
lation growth  over  the  next  20  years,  we 
must  increase  food  production  by  50  per  cent. 
One  possible  answer — the  oceans.  The  De- 
partment of  Interior  says  that  the  oceans  can 
provide  the  needed  food  and  protein  for 
double  the  world's  current  population.  De- 
spite the  need  and  the  great  potential  of  the 
ocean  as  a  food  source,  only  one  half  of  the 
world's  food  Is  presently  derived  from  the 
sea.  We  must  better  udllze  the  sea's  resources 
for  food  and  must  put  them  in  forms  easily 
marketable  and  easily  consumed.  Here  Is  a 
task  for  Industry  and  a  place  where  your 
services  will  be  particularly  required. 

Notwithstanding  the  need,  the  United 
States  lags  in  the  harvesting  of  marine  food 
products.  Pish  are  the  most  important  har- 
vested resource  of  the  ocean.  Although  the 
world  fishing  industrj-  is  growing  at  a  rate 
of  6  per  cent  annually,  the  United  States' 
fishing  industry  has  not  participated  In  this 
growth. 

Our  catch  over  the  past  thirty  years  baa 
stayed  approximately  the  Fame.  Our  fisher- 
men today  had  only  four  per  cent  of  the 
world's  catch,  which  Is  about  one-third  of 
the  fish  consumed  by  American  citizens. 
With  the  exception  of  our  tuna  and  shrimp 
fisheries,  the  United  States  fishing  industry 
for  the  most  part  is  technically  outmoded. 
Not  only,  it  is  important  that  we  regain 
prominence  in  the  fishing  Industry,  because 
we  have  been  traditionally  a  nation  that 
reeallzes  the  Importance  of  the  seas,  but 
the  importation  of  fish  and  fish  product* 
into  the  United  States  in  1968  added  over 
one-half  billion  dollars  to  our  critical  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem. 

One  also  must  be  concerned  with  the  rate 
at  which  the  world's  mineral  resources  are 
being  used.  Consumption  of  metals  In  the 
next  35  years  Is  expected  to  exceed  that  of 
the  last  2000  years.  Energy  used  in  the 
next  20  years  is  estimated  at  three  times  that 
of  the  last  100  years.  Finding  adequate  min- 
erals ■win  challenge  industry's  and  the  na- 
tion's ingenuity.  Minerals  abound  In  the 
ocean.  In  fact,  scientist*  say  tliat  the  ocean 
contains  more  minereds  than  those  that  have 
been  mined  by  man  In  all  past  history. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
I  am  naturally  Interested  In  the  use  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  life  for  medicinal  raw  ma- 
terials. We  are  desperately  searching  for  a 
cure  of  cancer.  We  know  that  for  some 
strange  reason,  invertebrate  marine  animals 
have  not  acquired  cancer.  Why  not?  Some 
scientists  also  feel  that  compounds  In  ver- 
tebrates may  hold  a  clue  to  the  biochemistry 
in  sanity  and  insanity.  Yet,  despite  these  in- 
triguing medical  possibilities,  the  Stratton 
Commission  report  tells  us  that  only  one 
per  cent  of  marine  and  animal  life  known  to 
contain  biologically  active  materials  have 
been  studied.  They  is  why  I  have  Joined 
Senator  Magnuson  in  introducing  S.  1588, 
which  would  establish  a  National  Institute 
of  Marine  Medicine  and  Pharmacology  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

While  the  economic  potentials  of  ocean 
development  are  important,  there  are  even 
higher  stakes,  perhaps  even  the  survival  of 
our  nation,  that  compel  us  to  move  ahead  In 
the  field  of  oceanology.  Last  year  the  Chief 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  proclaimed:  "The  flag  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  now  flies  proudly  over  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  Sooner  or  later  the 
United  States  will  have  to  understand  that 
it  no  longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas."  Russia 
already  Is  ahead  of  the  United  States  among 
the  world's  shipbuilding  nations,  and  expects 
a  50  per  cent  increase  In  the  size  of  its  mer- 
chant fleet. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  far-reaching  proposal.  Specifically,  he  pro- 
poses that  we  build  300  ships  over  the  next 
10  years.  As  one  who  has  frequently  voiced 
concern  over  the  sorry  state  of  our  merchant 
fleet,  I  support  the  President's  efl'orts  to 
revitalize  our  Merchant  Marine  fleet.  The 
recently  reported  stories  with  respect  to  So- 
viet submarine  activities  off  our  shores  should 
remove  any  doubts  about  the  defense  Impli- 
cation. 

I  have  been  long  concerned  about  this 
nation's  total  ocean  effort.  In  1966.  the  Sen- 
ate was  considering  the  Sea  Grant  legisla- 
tion which  I  cosponsored  and  strongly  sup- 
ported. I  said  then  of  our  lagging  ocean  ef- 
forts: "For  some  time  I  have  felt  this  na- 
tion's efforts  in  the  exploration  of  the  oceans 
have  been  inadequate  and  moving  at  a 
snail's  pace  .  .  .  The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, however,  has  treated  oceanology  as  a 
stepchild.  It  has  failed  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership and  the  vision  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  United  States  will  be  the  leader  in 
this  endeavor." 

I  am  pleased  that  the  period  of  drifting 
and  Indecision  is  coming  to  a  halt.  The  Nixon 
Administration  will  soon  officially  unveil  its 
Idea  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  move  is  a  welcomed  one  by  me 
and  I  am  sure  by  you  In  the  marine  science 
community.  The  present  proliferation  of  De- 
partments and  Agencies  Involved  in  the 
oceanographic  program  simply  does  not  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  coordination  needed 
if  America  is  going  to  be  flrst  in  oceano- 
logy. The  establishment  of  this  centralized 
agency  will  bring  into  being  what  I  have 
long  advocated.  As  you  probably  know,  I  am 
the  author  in  the  Senate  of  legislation.  S. 
2204.  which  proposed  a  National  Oceanic 
Agency. 

As  the  unfortunate  experience  at  Santa 
Barbara  illustrates,  of  all  the  ocean  Issues 
before  us  these  days,  perhaps  none  is  more 
important  than  those  involving  the  quality 
of  the  marine  environment  and  the  absolute 
need  for  wise  management  of  our  coastal  re- 
sources. 

The  ocean  shores  are  usually  the  sites  of 
urban  centers  and  industry,  also  a  place  of 
refuge  from  industrial  civilization  for  the 
commercial  and  sports  fisherman,  swimmer, 
boatsman.  surfer  and  sunbather.  We  humans 
are  only  one  of  the  ocean's  users,  the  most 
recent.  Yet  we  have  hurriedly  acquired  and 


employed  the  means  to  greatly  alter  the 
ocean  environment,  and  measured  in  the 
time  of  evolutionary  change,  the  living  crea- 
tures in  that  environment  do  not  have  the 
time  to  adjust.  Chemical  wastes  from  fac- 
tories, heat  from  power  plants,  domestic 
wastes  and  sewage  from  cities  and  towns,  in- 
secticides and  fertilizers  from  land  runoff, 
atmospheric  fallout  of  gasoline  vapors,  are 
all  flowing  into  the  ocean.  The  sheer  bulk 
of  the  material  disposed  in  and  the  presence 
of  new  types  of  non-degradable  waste  prod- 
ucts are  now  beginning  to  affect  our  waters 
at  an  increasing  rate;  the  wastes  can  no 
longer  so  readily  be  diluted,  dispersed  or 
degraded. 

If  there  is  ever  any  doubt  about  it.  the 
tragedy  at  Santa  Barbara  has  demonstrated 
that  environmental  considerations  must  be 
as  important  as  exploration  goals.  I  welcome 
the  public  concern  voiced  with  respect  to 
the  fouling  of  our  environment.  I  might  add 
that  my  voice  had  been  raised  in  this  matter 
long  before  the  pollution  voices  became  a  n.i- 
tioniU  chorus.  Since  coming  to  the  Senate, 
I  have  co-authored  or  supported  every  single 
piece  of  air  and  water  pollution  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

You   will   recall   that   it   was   my   amend- 
ment to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  196'7  that  has 
enabled  California  to  set  emi.s£ion  standards 
for    automobiles    higher    than    any    state    in 
the  nation.  I  believe  that  industry  has  not 
been  as  concerned  with  and  h;vs  not  done 
as  much  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the 
environment  as  they  could  and  should  have 
done.  1  think  It  Is  equally  true  that  all  of 
us   as    individuals   have    not    been    as    con- 
cerned with  aJid  have  not  done  enough  to 
enhance    our    environment    as    could    and 
siiould  have  been  done.  Many  lose  sight  of 
this  latter  fact   and   often   those   who  con- 
demn Industry  are  the  very  ones  who  throw 
and  leave  beer  cans  on   our   beaches.   I   do 
not    think    that    any   purpose   is    served    In 
placing  past  blame.  There  Is  enough  blame 
for  all  of  us — both   individuals  and  Indus- 
try to  share.  The  Important  thing  is  that  we 
clean  up,  and  that  we  clean  up  now,  and 
that  a  conservation  movement  and  concern 
over  the  quality  of  our  environment  sweep 
the  country  similar   to   that    led   years   ago 
by    Teddy    Roosevelt.    We    must    remember, 
however,    that    Teddy    Roosevelt    also   said: 
"The  Nation  behaves  well  If  It  treats  the  nat- 
ural resources  as  assets  which  it  must  turn 
over  to  the  next  generation   Increased   and 
not  Impaired   in  value."  We  must   also  re- 
member, however,  that  same  Teddy  Roosevelt 
at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the  equally  Im- 
portant  fact   that  "conservation  means  de- 
velopment as  much  as  it  does  protection," 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  for  a  mo- 
ment some  of  my  activities   In  connection 
with  Santa  Barbara.  Following  the  disastrous 
blowout,  I  testified  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  and  made  five  recommen- 
dations. First,  I  urged  that  all  drilling  stop. 
Secondly,  I  urged  the  upgrading  of  the  15- 
year-old  federal  drilling  regulations.  This  has 
been  done.  Thirdly,  I  urged  an  accelerated 
research,  development,  and  testing  program 
to  Increase  and  Improve  the  cajjabllltles  for 
preventing,  controlling,  and  cleaning  up  oil 
spills.  Fourth,  I  urged  the  establishment  of 
contingency  plans  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  so  that  an  immediate  response  to 
oil   splUs   and   disasters   might   result.   And 
fifth,  I  tirged  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
clearly  spell  out  the  fiscal  and  clean-up  re- 
sponsibility when  a  spill  occurred.  I  might 
add  that  S.  7,  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969,  which  I  co-authored,  now 
spells  out   the   liability  question.   Also,  the 
White  House  on  June  1  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  contingency  plan  to 
coordinate  the  oil  for  regional  plans  cover- 
ing all  coasts  and  waterways  of  the  United 
States.  Later  In  the  Congress,  I  took  legisla- 
tive steps  that  would  terminate  ojjeratlons 
In  the  channel  and  would  use  the  oil  in  the 


Elk  Hills  Petroleum  Reserve  as  a  possible 
source  of  repayment.  I  have  also  been  urging 
the  Administration  to  Join  with  me  to  find 
a  workable  and  practical  solution.  I  am  glad 
that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  have  faced  up  to  this  problem,  and 
have  developed  a  legislative  package  which  I 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week. 

This  plan  would  create  a  national  energy 
reserve  off  the  existing  state-created  Santa 
Barbara  oil  sanctuary  In  which  there  would 
be  no  oil  production.  In  doing  so,  twenty 
existing  leases  would  be  terminated,  the 
leaseholders  being  reimbursed  In  cash  from 
the  sale  of  the  oil  produced  from  the  Elk 
Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve.  A  federal 
court  will  determine  the  value  of  the  leases 
so  terminated. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  headlined  the  story 
that  some  lease  holders  under  this  bill  would 
be  given  "something  for  nothing."  I  can 
assure  this  audience  and  the  nation  that 
this  Is  not  my  intent  nor  Is  it  the  Intention 
of  the  Administration.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  our  constitution,  as  well  as  otir  sense 
of  fair  play  preclude  us  from  giving  lease- 
holders "nothing  for  something". 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  all  the  bills  relating  to  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  for  July  21.  I  believe  these  hearings 
will  be  most  significant  in  determining  the 
future  tise  of  this  beautful  fxart  of  our  Cali- 
fornia coastline.  I  hope  as  many  of  you  as 
possible  will  provide  your  candid  views  to  the 
Subcommittee.  Certainly  you  In  Industry 
could  do  no  bigger  sevice  to  the  protection 
of  our  coastal  environment  as  well  as  to  the 
development  of  our  natural  energy  reserves 
than  to  Join  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  in  finding  an  equitable  and  practical 
solution  to  the  problems  presented  by  Santa 
Barbara. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  a  major  polluter 
bothered  me.  I  feel  that  the  Government, 
if  it  is  going  to  prod  private  Industry  and  the 
public  into  cleaning  up,  and  It  should  do 
this,  should  see  to  It  that  Its  own  house  Is 
In  environmental  order.  President  Nixon 
agrees  and  has  issued  an  Executive  Order 
which  should  help  to  force  the  Federal 
Government  practice  what  It  preaches  with 
respect  to  pollution. 

Simply  stated,  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  coastal  pleasures,  such  as  those  offered 
by  California,  we  are  going  to  have  to  work 
hard,  clean  up  our  waters,  and  learn  how  to 
manage  better  this  priceless  resource — and  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  area  is  one  of 
great  potential  for  those  of  you  in  marine 
technology. 

Just  as  a  single  agency  is  needed  to  give 
focus,  coordination  and  momentum  to  our 
ocean  program,  we  urgently  need  a  national 
agency  to  coordinate  and  accelerate  our 
national  battle  against  pollution.  A  recent 
study  identified  43  federal  agencies  spending 
over  five  billion  dollars  on  pollution.  I  have 
joined  the  distinguished  Minority  Leader, 
Senator  Scott,  in  introducing  S.  3388.  which 
would  establish  such  a  national  agency.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  Administration  will  also 
soon  unveil  its  proposal  to  create  a  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  co- 
ordinate and  improve  our  environmental 
effort  similar  to  that  proposed  in  the  Scott- 
Murphy  bill. 

This  important  organizational  issue  re- 
sulted from  a  study  by  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Executive  Organization 
chaired  by  Mr.  Roy  Ash  of  Litton  Industries. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency  as  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  bring  together  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion (Department  of  Commerce);  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Data  Center  and  In- 
strumentation   Center;    the    National    Data 
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Buoy  Project  (Department  of  Transporta- 
tion)—  Coast  Guard;  the  Sea  Grant  Program 
(National  Science  Foundation);  the  Lake 
Survey  Functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
lAnny);  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
and  other  fisheries  elements  of  the  Depari- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment's Marine  Mining  Program. 

In  my  judgment,  the  past  years  on  the 
Washington  scene  have  witnessed  a  lot  of 
"happenings"  but  not  enough  "happening"  In 
the  environmental  and  ocean  development 
areas.  Last  fall  the  President  announced  a 
priority  marine  science  program  for  manage- 
ment of  a  lake  restoration  program,  Improve- 
ment of  the  merchant  fleet  and  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  decade  of 
ocean  bills,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  which 
would  tighten  national  pollution  controls 
on  automobiles,  make  surplus  federal  land 
avaiiable  for  recreational  uses  at  discount 
prices  to  local  governments,  problems,  pro- 
vide for  federal  financing  of  much  needed 
vaste  treatment  plants  and  assure  that 
adequate  financing  will  be  available  to  state 
and  local  governments. 

The  reorganization  plans  I  have  will  make 
certain  that  much  "happens"  and  will  make 
tlie  seventies  the  decade  of  environmental 
and  oceanic  development.  That  this  does  hap- 
pen Is  important  for  the  stakes  are  high. 
This  the  Stratton  Commission  pointed  out 
when  it  said:  "How  fully  and  wisely  the 
United  States  uses  the  sea  in  the  decades 
ahead  will  affect  profoundly  our  national 
security,  our  economy,  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials, would  Influence  and  leadership  and 
the  quality  of  our  environment — they  are 
high  stakes  indeed. 

Government  through  the  new  proposed  na- 
tional oceanic  and  atmospheric  agency  will 
provide  much  of  the  leadership  and  support 
lor  ocean  research  and  development.  The  uni- 
versity community  will  also  have  an  Im- 
portant part  to  play.  In  the  final  analysis, 
I  am  sure  the  Ash  counsel,  and  the  President 
himself  agree  with  me  that  the  development 
and  exploration  of  marine  resources  Is  the 
responsibility  of  private  Industry.  Our  suc- 
cess then  will  largely  depend  on  the  leader- 
ship, the  lmagInatIo:i  and  the  energies  of 
American,  and  particularly  California,  In- 
dustries. 

I  note  that  this  coming  Monday,  the  Ma- 
rine Technology  Society  will  kick  off  Its  sixth 
annual  conference  and  exposition  in  Wash- 
ington; Based  on  the  scope  of  that  Wash- 
ington agenda  and  the  Industry's  track  rec- 
ord. I  am  certain  that  the  country  can 
count  on  you  to  meet  the  exciting  and  dif- 
ficult challenges  posed  by  ocean  development 
and  the  environment. 


Tact  Sheet 
The  President  is  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress today  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  3  and 
4  of  1970,  establishing  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  as  a  new,  Inde- 
pendent agency  within  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

The  EPA  brings  together  In  a  single  or- 
ganization the  major  Federal  pollution  con- 
trol programs  now  existing  In  four  separate 
agencies  and  one  Interagency  council.  The 
creation  of  the  EPA  fulfills  the  President's 
pledge  of  February  10,  1970,  to  recommend 
Improved  administrative  machinery  to  meet 
the  current  pollution  crisis. 

The  mission  of  the  EPA  will  be  to  organize 
the  fight  against  environmental  pollution  on 
w  Integrated  basis  which  acknowledges  the 
critical  relationships  between  pollutants, 
lorms  of  pollution,  and  control  techniques. 
i^hder  the  present  organization,  pollution 
control  activities  are  conducted  by  many  de- 
Putmente  and  agencies.  Each  is  typically 
concerned  with  a  single  pollutant  or  source 


(radiation,  pesticides),  a  single  environ- 
mental medium  (air,  water,  food),  or  a 
limited  aspect  of  the  total  problem  (health 
or  economic  effects,  aesthetics).  This  frag- 
mentation of  effort  has  resulted  in  con- 
fusion and  overlap,  some  delay  In  the  recog- 
nition of  new  problems,  and  the  continuance 
of  inefficient  managiement  techniques.  It 
has  effectively  inhibited  any  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  total  effects  of  pollutants 
by  man,  plants,  animals,  and  ecological  sys- 
tems. 

The  creation  of  EPA  will  have  the  follow- 
ing advantages: 

It  will  upgrade  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Government's  major  pollution  con- 
trol programs. 

It  will  provide  a  central  focus  for  an 
evaluation  of  all  pollution-related  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  will  serve  to  upgrade  the  importance  of 
environmental  considerations  and  pollution 
programs  within  the  Federal  Government, 
and  over  a  period  of  time  tend  to  have  a 
similar  effect  on  program  priorities  within 
state  and  local  governments. 

It  will  clarify  industry  responsibility  by 
providing  consistent  standards  and  a  single 
enforcement  agency. 

State  and  local  pollution  control  agencies 
will  be  able  to  look  to  one  Federal  agency 
for  all  their  financial  support  and  technical 
assistance. 

It  will  insulate  pollution  abatement 
standard-setting  from  the  promotional  Inter- 
ests of  other  departments. 

The  EPA  win  have  an  estimated  FY  1971 
budget  of  $1.4  billion  and  5650  personnel, 
and  consist  of  the  following : 

The  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration 
(FWQAi,  now  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior; 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration (NAPCA),  now  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

Parts  of  the  Environmental  Control  Ad- 
ministration (Bureaus  of  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement, Water  Hygiene  and  a  portion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Radiological  Health),  also  from 
HEW; 

The  pesticides  research  and  standard- 
setting  program  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, HEW; 

The  pesticides  registration  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

Authority  to  perform  general  ecological 
research,  from  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ); 

Certain  pesticide  research  authorities  of 
the  Department  of  Interior; 

The  environmental  radiation  protection 
standard-setting  function  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission; 

The  functions  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  (FRO). 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

NOAA  brings  together  In  a  single  adminis- 
tration the  major  Federal  programs  dealing 
with  the  seas  and  atmosphere.  These  pro- 
grams presently  exist  in  four  departments 
and  one  agency.  The  creation  of  NOAA  will 
Improve  the  overall  management  of  programs 
dealing  with  the  three-fourths  of  the  earth 
covered  by  the  oceans. 

The  mission  of  NOAA  Is  to  organize  a 
unified  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  ocean 
and  the  atmosphere  and  to  create  a  center  of 
strength  within  the  civilian  sector  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  this  purpose.  Al- 
though each  of  the  units  which  will  com- 
prise NOAA  presently  carries  out  oceanic 
functions  according  to  its  particular  mission, 
the  lack  of  overall  planning  and  systems  ap- 
proach has  resulted  in  an  impetus  towards 
oceanic  affairs  which  has  been  much  less  than 
It  should  be 

The  NOAA  will  have  an  estimated  1971 
budget  of  about  8270  million  and  over  12.000 
personnel  and  will  consist  of  the  following: 

The  Environmental   Science  Services  Ad- 


ministration, already  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  most  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  now  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  the  Marine  Minerals  Tech- 
nology Program  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  marine 
sports  fishing  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  the  Office  of  Sea  Grant 
Programs  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; elements  of  the  United  States  Lake 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 

Upon  the  establishment  of  NOAA,  the  fol- 
lowing programs  will  be  transferred  to  it  by 
executive  action.  (No  legislative  authority  is 
required  to  effect  these  transfers)  : 

The  National  Oceanographic  Data  and  In- 
strumentation Centers  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy;  the  National  Data  Buoy  Program 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  President  will  request,  upon  approval 
of  the  plan,  that  the  Secretary  of  Oammerce 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  to  advise  him  on 
the  progress  of  governmental  and  private 
programs  in  achieving  the  nation's  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  objectives. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch,  correspondence 
from  Alabama  concerning  it.  and  my  re- 
marks relating  to  it  were  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  22.  1970, 
Mr.  Harry  T.  Montgomery,  deputy  pen- 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
taken  exception  to  some  of  these  remarks 
by  way  of  letter  and  requests  that  his 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
comply  with  this  request  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Montgomery's 
letter  and  my  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Associated  Press, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  7,  1970. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  your  remarks  as  reported  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  22.  1970. 
and  to  a  press  release  from  your  office  of 
the  same  date,  both  critical  of  The  Associated 
Press. 

These  attacks  upon  The  Associated  Press 
were  based  on  a  two-paragraph  news  item 
which  you  alleged  to  be  a  complete  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch.  In  fact,  these  two 
paragraphs  were  only  the  first  of  five  para- 
graphs contained  In  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch, which  was  transmitted  natlonallv  as 
follows : 

Birmingham,  Ala.— An  all-white  jury 
has  decreed  the  death  penalty  for  a  Negro 
convicted  of  robbing  a  white  girl  of  $30  and 
a  wrist  watch. 

The  seven  women  and  five  men  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  jury  deliberated  less  than  three 
hours  Thursday  night  before  returning  the 
verdict  against  John  Henry  Jones,  Jr.,  23. 

The  18-year  girl  testified  Jones  forced  his 
way  into  her  car  at  gunpoint  last  Sept.  13. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  armed  robbery 
under  Alabama  law  is  death.  All  death  sen- 
tences are  appealed  automatically  to  the 
state  Supreme  Court. 

Jones  still  faces  two  counts  of  criminal 
assault,  one  of  abduction  and  one  of  assault 
with  intent  to  murder  the  girl. 

You  will  note  that  the  story  as  transmitted 
by  The  Associated  Press  reported  the  facts 
which  you  alleged  were  withheld  from  the 
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public.  Further,  the  dispatch  which  you  en- 
tered In  the  Congressional  Record  carried 
the  headline  "$30  Robbery  Brings  Negro 
Death  Penalty".  It  should  be  noted  that  The 
Associated  Press  does  not  write  or  transmit 
headlines,  and  did  not  In  this  case. 

Since  you  concluded  that  The  Associated 
Press  In  reporting  this  conviction  had  "de- 
liberately slanted  '  the  news,  we  request  that 
you  place  this  letter  In  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  matter  of  fairness. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harsy  T.  Montgomery. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Wastitngton.  D.C.,  July  14.  1970. 
Mr.  Harry  T.  Montgomery, 
Deputy  General  Manager, 
The  Assosiated  Press, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Montgomery:  I  am  glad  to  com- 
ply with  your  request  that  your  letter  of 
July  7.  1970.  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  will  aslc  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  that  your  letter,  together  with  this 
reply  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  only  the  first 
two  p.iragraphs  of  the  complete  AP  dispatch 
were  used,  according  to  the  District  Attor- 
ney," ...  in  papers  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  foreign  countries  ...  as  a  result 
.  .  .  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  the  Attorney 
General  of  Alabama,  other  officials  and  I  have 
received  many  letters  critical  of  our  Judicial 
system  in  the  State." 

As  to  your  statement  that  I  alleged  the 
two  paragraphs  contained  In  the  news  Item 
to  be  a  complete  Associated  Press  dispatch 
may  refer,  of  course,  to  my  reference  to  the 
Item  as  it  appeared  in  your  member  news- 
papers. This  was  the  dispatch  so  far  as  any 
reader  would  be  concerned.  A  reader  natur- 
ally does  not  know  what  you  send  out  on  the 
wire.  All  he  would  know  about  the  Item  Is 
the  way  It  appears  In  the  publication  of  your 
member  newspapers. 

For  your  information  I  am  sending  you  a 
resume  of  this  dastardly  crime  and  I  would 
like  for  you  to  Judge  for  yourself  as  to 
whether  the  dupatch,  whether  in  two  para- 
graphs or  In  five  paragraphs,  gives  any  Idea 
whatsoever  of  the  horrible  nature  of  the 
multiple  crimes  committed  against  this  girl. 

Prom  reading  the  resiune  and  then  reading 
the  dlsptatch  a  reader  would  be  hard  put  to 
gather  from  the  news  account  that  It  has 
reference  to  the  same  horrible  crimes. 

Come  now,  Mr.  Montgomery,  do  you  think 
the  AP  dispatch  was  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ards that  you  would  like  to  have  your  As- 
sociation meet. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James   B.  Aixen. 

Exhibit  A 
On  a  Saturday  afternoon  last  fall,  a  seven- 
teen year  old  girl  named  Rose  Marie  Campisl 
was  reported  missing  and  was  last  seen  at  a 
local  hospital  where  she  had  taken  her 
brother  for  emergency  treatment.  Late  that 
afternoon  search  parties  were  organized  and 
throughout  the  following  day  search  con- 
tinued for  this  young  girl.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  members  of  her  church,  mostly 
young  teenagers,  organized  a  search  party 
under  the  direction  of  the  church  priest  and 
approximately  4  o'clock  that  afternoon,  while 
searching  an  Isolated  and  remote  rural  area, 
found  a  charred  envelope  with  the  young 
lady's  name  on  It.  An  Intensive  search  of 
the  area  revealed  her  automobile  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  100  foot  ravine  over  which  It  had 
been  driven.  Upon  searching  the  automobile 
this  young  girl  was  found  locked  in  the  trunk 
compartment,  disrobed,  beaten  and  very  seri- 
ously injured.  She  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
where  she  remained  for  several  weeks  and 
suffered  permanent  Injurlee  from  Internal 
Infections  which  developed  in  her  body.  Law 
enforcement  agencies  of  state,  county  and 
several  municipalities  spent  days  and  weeks 


searching  out  every  possible  lead  In  an  at- 
tempt to  find  the  culprit.  In  addition  to 
having  been  beaten  and  run  over  by  an  auto- 
mobile, there  was  every  Indication  that  she 
had  been  raped. 

For  months  the  case  went  unsolved  until 
on  January  1,  1970.  a  young  Negro  woman 
made  a  complaint  to  the  Birmingham  Police 
Department  that  she  had  been  raped  on  the 
previous  night.  Similarities  of  description 
and  mannerisms  of  the  culprit  In  that  case 
reeulted  In  the  arrest  of  John  Henry  Jones, 
Jr..  and  charges  being  placed  against  him 
arising  out  of  offenses  committed  against 
both  women.  Rose  Marie  Campisl 's  wrist 
watch,  which  had  been  forcibly  taken  from 
her  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  rape,  was 
recovered  from  a  local  pawn  shop  and  John 
Henry  Jones  was  Identified  by  the  operator  as 
being  the  person  who  pawned  the  watch. 
When  arrested,  John  Henry  Jones  had  the 
pawn  ticket  for  the  watch  on  his  i>erson. 
Rose  Campisl  made  a  positive  Identification 
of  this  defendant  from  photographs  and 
from  personally  viewing  him  among  a  large 
group  of  persons.  Additionally,  with  ful!  con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  the  Miranda 
procedure  followed,  Jones  made  and  signed  a 
wTltten  statement  admitting  having  forced 
the  young  girl  into  her  automobile  and  leav- 
ing the  hospital  area  with  her  but  claimed 
not  to  remember  subsequent  events  partly 
because  of  a  high  degree  of  intoxication. 

Rose  Marie  C;unpisl  testified  that  after 
the  defendant  abducted  her  at  the  hospital, 
he  drove  her  to  an  Isolated  area  In  a  rural 
community,  where  he  stopped  the  car,  drug 
her  from  it,  beat  her  with  his  fists,  kicked 
her,  stomped  her,  dragged  her  seventy  feet 
into  the  woods,  stripped  her  clothing  from 
her  and  shot  over  her  head  as  she  struggled 
to  try  to  prevent  him  from  removing  her 
panties.  She  further  testified  that  he  raped 
her,  drug  her  b:ick  on  to  the  roadway  where  he 
tied  her  hands  and  feet  together,  placed  her 
In  front  of  the  car  and  ran  the  car  over  her 
arm  and  leg.  she  having  succeeded  in  squirm- 
ing out  of  the  path  of  the  wheels  as  they 
passed  over  a  part  of  her  Ixxly.  She  further 
testified  that  the  defendant  then  put  her 
In  the  trunk  of  the  car  In  this  Ixjund  condi- 
tion, laughed  at  her,  slammed  the  trunk  door 
on  her  and  .she  then  knew  the  car  was  being 
driven  into  the  ravine  because  of  the  crash- 
ing and  bumping.  She  remained  in  the  trunk 
of  this  automobile  for  .approximately  twenty- 
four  hours,  being  conscious  most  of  the  time. 

When  the  car  was  found  It  was  substan- 
tiated that  the  defendant  hud  obtained  all 
available  paper  material  In  the  car  and  set 
It  on  fire  pnor  to  running  the  car  into  the 
ravine. 

John  Henry  Jones,  Jr.  was  indicted  in  four 
separate  cases  for  the  offenses  of  Kidnapping, 
Assault  With  Intent  To  Murder,  Rape  and 
Robbery.  Under  Alabama  law  the  offenses  of 
Rape  and  Robbery  are  capital  offenses,  either 
one  of  which  carry  a  [penalty  from  ten  years 
to  a  maximum  penalty  of  death.  Only  one 
case  can  be  tried  at  a  time  and  the  state 
elected  to  go  to  trial  on  the  Robbery  case 
first.  Upon  a  trial  of  this  case  on  the  Robbery 
charge,  the  state  was  permitted  to  show  all 
the  acts  of  the  defendant  as  set  out  herein. 


POW  SURVIVAL 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  in  the  lives  of  American  serv- 
icemen who  are  involved  in  combat  oper- 
ations in  Vietnam  is  the  possibility  of 
their  being  captured  by  the  enemy.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  have 
compiled  a  terrifying  record  of  prisoner 
abuses  in  the  course  of  this  war.  Escaped 
American  officers  and  enlisted  men  have 
recounted  violations  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  and  fundamental  humani- 
tarian principles,  through  psychological 
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and  physical  abuse,  propagandization, 
and  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  their 
captors. 

That  captive  men  would  be  so  shame- 
fully treated  is  deplorable  and  con- 
temptible, but  it  is  something  with  which 
our  men  must  be  prepared  to  contend 
if  they  are  to  survive  such  captivity 
without  being  broken  mentally  or  physi- 
cally. Writing  in  the  April  1970,  issue  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Gazette,  Lt.  Col.  Paul 
E.  Wilson,  USMC,  discusses  what  might 
be  done  to  better  prepare  combat  serv- 
icemen for  survival  at  the  hands  of  mer- 
ciless and  cruel  captors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Colonel  Wilson's  article,  en- 
titled "Three  C's:  The  Code,  the  Con- 
vention, the  Conflict,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  C's:  The  Code,  the  Convention,  ths 
Conflict 
(By  Lt.  Col.  Paul  E.  Wilson) 

The  lot  of  prisoners  of  war  has  never  been 
a  very  happy  one.  They  generally  became 
slaves  and  served  at  the  pleasure,  or  dis- 
pleasure, of  the  winner-master.  Examples 
such  as  the  human  propulsion  systems  for 
the  matinee  are  all  too  familiar. 

Despite  occasional  periods  of  more  char- 
itable treatment.  In  general  such  conditions 
stretched  well  Into  the  17th  century.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  both  nations  and  Individ- 
uals began  to  realize  a  need  for  rules  govern- 
ing the  fate  of  POWs.  The  European  view 
generally  was  that  prisoners  should  not  be 
placed  in  abject  slavery  or  subjected  to  re- 
vengeful treatment  nor  should  they  be  al- 
lowed to  rejoin  the  enemy  force  to  fight 
again.  By  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion such  Ideas  were  still  fairly  vague  and 
of  little  comfort  to  the  POWs  of  that  con- 
flict. An  alleged  12,000  or  more  Americans 
died  In  British  custody  during  the  war.  One 
of  the  most  notorious  places  of  confinement 
was  a  prison  ship.  New  Jersey,  anchored  off 
of  Brooklyn.  Not  quite  100  years  later  when 
the  Americans  waged  their  own  Clrtl  War 
other  names,  such  as  AndersonvlUe,  give 
clear  evidence  that  not  much  progress  had 
been  made  in  obtaining  firm  agreements  be- 
tween conflicting  powers  concerning  condi- 
tions of  confinement  and  care  of  POWs. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  that  war.  however, 
there  was  some  substantial  progress.  The  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  appeared  in  1864,  the 
Brussels  Conference  in  1874,  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences of  1899  and  1907.  and  some  pro- 
digious efforts  by  various  individuals  had 
produced  a  written  set  of  rules  concerning 
POWs.  Very  basic  to  this  was  mere  recogni- 
tion of  the  POW  as  a  prisoner  of  the  stat« 
or  nation  rather  than  any  individual  captor 
and  his  right  to  humane  treatment.  These 
Ideas  had  an  almost  immediate  test  In  the 
bloody  conflict  of  World  I  and  generally 
proved  extremely  successful  by  comparison  to 
any  other  major  conflict.  As  anticipated, 
there  were  Individual  instances  of  cruel  and  ^ 
Inhuman  treatment  but  they  were  very  rare. 
Due  to  late  entry  Into  the  war,  the  United 
States  had  fairly  limited  experience  regard- 
ing POWs  but  that  experience  was  on  the 
whole  quite  satisfactory  in  the  broad  sense. 
The  death  rate  of  prisoners  was  at)out  3^%. 
many  of  whom  had  been  captured  while 
seriously  wounded  and  may  well  have  died 
regardless.  The  survivors  felt  they  had  been 
well  treated  and  had  acquitted  themselves 
well.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  major 
powers  engaged  in  WWI  had  afflrmed  the 
principles  laid  down  at  the  Hague. 

Following  the  war  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  a  formal  document  was  needed 
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concerning  the  matter  of  POWs.  This  led  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1929.  A  formal 
code  was  drawn  up,  and  a  sincere  effort  made 
to  anticlf>ate  all  pyosslble  situations  confront- 
ing the  nations  in  conflict  dealing  with 
POWs.  While  this  was  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment it  should  be  noted  that  several  major 
powers  did  not  participate  in  nor  subse- 
quently sign  the  Convention.  A  prime  ab- 
sentee was  the  USSR.  As  events  were  to  prove 
however,  the  act  of  signing  didn't  assure 
compliance. 

FACED   SHOCKING   BRTrTALITT 

Despite  what  had  appeared  to  be  solid 
evidence  that  mankind  had  taken  giant 
strides  in  compassion.  World  War  II  un- 
leashed some  examples  of  barbarianlsm  com- 
parable to  any  in  history.  Nanues  like  the 
"Bataan  Death  March"  and  Buchenwald  are 
representative  of  the  Infamous  list.  From 
an  American  point  of  view,  the  WWII  serv- 
iceman matched  his  Revolutionary.  Civil  War. 
and  WWI  predecessors  for  standing  up  well 
as  POWs.  Nearly  130,000  become  POWs  of 
which  nearly  11%  died.  They  generally  helped 
one  another,  faced  shocking  brutality  In  some 
cases,  and  managed  to  remain  steadfastly 
loyal  to  their  country. 

The  experience  of  WWII  and  some  of  the 
Innovations  of  war;  I.e..  paratroopers,  made  It 
obvious  that  many  questions  relating  to 
POWs  were  as  yet  unanswered.  After  lengthy 
and  often  acrimonious  conferences,  a  total 
of  61  nations  signed  the  "Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  of  August  12.  1949."  There  were  some 
reservations  on  specific  parts  of  the  Con- 
vention by  individual  nations,  but  on  the 
whole  this  document  assured  any  future 
POW  the  most  equitable  treatment  possible 
If  two  or  more  slgnators  engaged  In  conflict — 
regardless  of  the  designation  as  a  "war"  or 
not. 

It  should  be  noted  that  each  signatory  na- 
tion did  not  become  automatically  bound 
by  the  provisions.  It  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  ratification  In  accordance  with  the 
Constitutional  processes  of  each  nation.  (As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  United  States  did  not 
complete  such  action  until  2  February  1956). 
.Despite  this  technicality,  provisions  had 
been  made  to  cover  situations  which  might 
take  place  before  the  final  ratification.  In- 
dividual nations  could  notify  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  that  it  was  their  Intention 
to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  Convention. 

Less  than  a  year  later  the  Korean  conflict 
was  to  provide  a  test  case  in  which  the  Com- 
munists flagrantly  disregarded  commitments 
to  the  International  Red  Cross  regarding  the 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

On  17  August  1950,  North  Korean  soldiers 
stripped  26  American  soldiers  of  their  posses- 
sions, tied  their  hands  behind  their  backs, 
and  shot  22  of  them  to  death  at  a  place 
called  "Hill  303."  On  30  October  1950,  after 
having  mistreated  180  American  prisoners  for 
several  days,  North  Korean  soldiers  directly 
slaughtered  or  subsequently  caused  the 
death  of  138  of  those  Americans  at  or  near 
the  "Sunchon  Tijnnel."  These  were  but  the 
first  indications  of  what  the  next  three  years 
would  bring.  By  the  end  of  the  Korean  War 
some  7,190  U.S.  fighting  men  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Communist  forces.  When 
the  exchange  of  POWs  was  completed  less 
than  4.500  of  these  returned.  That  represents 
a  death  rate  of  almost  37%. 

The  death  rate  was  only  part  of  the  story. 
Following  exchange  there  were  ugly  stories  of 
treason,  collaboration  with  the  enemy,  mis- 
treatment of  fellow  prisoners,  etc.  Wlien  the 
stories  were  unfolded  and  investigated,  much 
of  the  air  was  cleared  but  the  thought  per- 
sisted that  the  POW  of  Korea  had  not 
matched  the  Americans  In  prior  experience 
of  war.  This  led  to  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  POW  situation  and  all  of  its  aspects  by 
a  blue  ribbon  group  entitled,  "The  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War." 

Reduced  to  basic  results  the  Committee 


did  the  following:  first,  gave  public  exoner- 
ation to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Korean 
POWs;  noted  a  need  for  both  educational 
and  spiritual  assistance  to  possible  future 
POWs;  Identified  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  POWs;  and 
finally,  profxjsed  a  "Code  of  Conduct  for 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,"  which  became  effective  by  Executive 
Order  in  1955. 

What  clearly  appears  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  was  that  the  aversige  American 
serviceman  taken  prisoner  was  ill-equipped 
to  withstand  high  powered  Communist  propH 
aganda  which  was  coupled  with  j>oor  phys- 
ical conditions  and  a  "carrot  and  stick"  mode 
of  operation. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  new  Code  was  to 
provide  the  serviceman  with  a  set  of  guide- 
linee  if  he  should  be  taken  prisoner.  Copies 
of  the  Code  and  posters  on  individual  parts 
of  it  were  iXKted  throtighout  every  military 
facility,  and  the  services  incorpwrated  periods 
of  instruction  about  It  into  their  required 
subjects  list.  In  some  Instances,  prior  to  de- 
polyment  outside  the  United  States,  service- 
men were  required  to  sign  a  document  attest- 
ing to  the  fact  that  they  had  read  and  been 
instructed  on  the  Code.  Despite  all  such 
measures  however,  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  em- 
phasis on  the  Code  and  the  Korean  experi- 
ences which  brought  It  into  being  faded. 
When  the  events  In  Vietnam  began  to  heat 
up  and  troop  deployments  began  in  earnest, 
knowledge  of  the  Code  became  Important 
again,  but  there  were  too  many  other  things 
that  needed  doing  to  Ei>end  much  time  on  the 
Code. 

All  Marines  receive  Instruction  during 
their  early  training  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  six  months.  Upon  reenlistment,  the  reg- 
ulations call  for  additional  Instruction  on 
the  Code.  Generally  speaking,  however,  lim- 
ited emphasis  was  given  to  the  subject  by 
the  military  services. 

There  appear  to  be  a  variety  of  reasons  why 
the  Code  has  not  gained  a  strong  and  sincere 
foothold  on  the  military.  Much  of  this  can  be 
seen  from  the  very  testimony  which  brought 
it  into  being.  Most  of  the  blame  for  the  al- 
leged poor  showing  of  POW's  In  Korea  could 
be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  those  Institutions 
which  had  preceded  the  military  services  In 
the  care  and  feeding  of  the  Individuals.  Many 
POW's  had  little  or  no  background  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  government  or  political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  worst 
offenders  and  the  "turncoats"  were  a  prod- 
uct of  troubled  lives  before  entering  the  serv- 
ices and  few  POWs  had  any  well-developed 
religious  convictions  or  ties. 

The  Committee  Itself  made  the  point  quite 
clear  that  a  great  deal  had  to  be  done  be/ore 
the  individual  reached  the  services  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  on  which  to  build. 

There  is  another  point  which  placed  an 
Important  role  In  the  attitude  toward  the 
Code  as  such.  This  relates  to  what  appears  to 
be  the  set  of  double  standards  which  the  gov- 
ernment exhibited.  Soon  after  the  Code  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  military  training 
systems,  a  rather  well-known  incident  took 
place  which  made  this  difference  all  too  clear. 
It  Involved  a  civilian  pilot  who  was  flying 
under  contract  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  was  shot  down  over  Russia.  He 
reportedly  had  the  means  to  take  his  own 
life  to  avoid  possible  Interrogation,  but  he 
apparently  failed  to  use  them.  Subsequently, 
of  course,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  show  trial 
in  the  USSR  and  revealed  a  great  deal  about 
his  mission,  the  objectives  of  it  and  appar- 
ently any  other  information  he  was  asked 
about.  He  was  later  rettimed  to  U.S.  custody 
In  a  prisoner  exchange.  He  has  never  been 
subject  to  trial  or  any  form  of  punishment 
for  his  actions. 

MORE    STRINGENT    RESPONSIBrLrTIES 

A  fair  question  to  raise  seems  to  be  If  there 
can  and  should  be  such  a  marked  difference 
In  the  responsibilities  expected?  When  one 


considers  that  be  had  made  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  the  government  to  do  such 
flying,  received  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
doing  so,  had  the  right  to  withdraw  at  any 
time,  and  was  well  aware  of  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  task  and  possible  repercus- 
sions if  taken  prisoner,  then  It  would  appear 
that  much  more  stringent  responsibilities 
should  have  been  im{X)6ed.  It  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  Information  concerning  this 
case  has  never  been  revealed,  but  there  re- 
main a  great  many  questions  which  a  young 
serviceman  taken  prisoner  might  well  raise. 

What  about  the  Code  Itself  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  reality?  Prom  the  very  beginning 
there  have  been  many  well  recognized  au- 
thorities who  have  disagreed  with  the  whole 
idea  of  a  Code.  They  suggest  that  quite  the 
contrary  would  be  more  effective  an  approach. 
They  would  permit  the  POW  to  admit  to  al- 
most anything,  sign  almost  anything,  and 
tell  whatever  he  knows.  The  single  restric- 
tion would  be  that  his  actions  not  cause  ad- 
versity to  a  fellow  prisoner. 

Such  a  policy,  given  wide  publicity,  they 
say  would  completely  destroy  any  value  the 
enemy  might  gain  from  so-called  "confes- 
sions." This  group  points  to  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Pueblo 
crew,  a  general  officer  was  directed  to  sign 
such  a  "confession."  The  fact  that  he  refuted 
It  before,  during,  and  after  most  surely  must 
have  severely  degraded  what  ever  value  It 
could  have  to  the  other  side.  It  Is  a  rather 
weighty  point  for  those  favoring  abolishing 
the  Code. 

Following  that  line  of  reasoning  one  should 
also  consider  the  general  Intelligence  vEdue  of 
the  average  POW.  Most  of  them  have  little  or 
nothing  to  offer  to  an  enemy.  What  Informa- 
tion they  do  have  is  quickly  degraded  under 
normal  combat  conditions.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  we  find  that  Intelligence  pictures 
are  a  mosaic  of  small  bits  of  information.  The 
Germans  managed  to  gain  remarkable  dos- 
siers of  data  during  WW  II,  particularly  on 
the  air  picture,  with  a  minimum  of  force  or 
threat  of  force.  They  based  it  on  highly 
skilled  interrogation.  The  question  in  this 
area  then  seems  to  center  around  how  much 
the  average  POW  could  reveal  if  given  ab- 
solute freedom  against  the  strict  rule  for 
him  to  refuse  to  tell  anything  beyond  name, 
rank,  and  service  number  when  he  may  not 
In  fact  know  much  more  of  any  value. 

Countering  this  argument  for  complete 
freedom  to  speak  Is  the  group  which  wants 
strict  adherence  to  the  provlslo:  s  of  the 
Code.  They  base  this  on  the  need  for  estab- 
lishing high  ideals  and  standards  of  resist- 
ance so  that  when  the  challenge  comes  the 
Individual  can  meet  It.  They  say  that  failure 
to  do  so  provides  a  perfect  defense  for  thoee 
who  lack  the  stamina  or  guts,  or  whatever 
other  term  one  might  use.  to  withstand  great 
presstire.  In  the  final  analysis,  then,  they 
feel  any  lessening  will  provide  the  slight  tear 
In  the  entire  fabric  of  patriotism  and  e.sprlt 
which  must  be  an  essential  part  of  serving 
one's  country  under  such  adverse  conditions. 

Prior  to  attempting  to  Judge  between 
these  arguments  It  seems  import .-jnt  to  relate 
the  Code  to  the  Genev.i  Conventions.  Such  a 
relationship  seems  essential  since  the  one 
would  seem  to  stem  from  the  other.  It  is  in- 
credible for  us  to  expect  nn  Individual  to 
comply  with  a  Code  when  he  has  no  idea 
what  his  conditions  would  be  in  captivity. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  an  immediate  stum- 
bling block  when  we  discus.';  the  Vletn.im 
situation.  Although  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  affirmed  the  Conventions  in  1957,  it 
has  repeatedly  refused  To  agree  that  It  has 
application  to  the  present  conflict.  The  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  has  announced  the 
same  position.  Regardless  of  thi.'?,  however, 
since  the  wording  cf  the  Convention  clearly 
c'overs  such  a  situation  by  the  following, 
"...  any  other  armed  conflict  which  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  et'en  if  the  state  of  iror  is 
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not  recogni::cd  by  one  of  them,"  (italics  pro- 
vided) ,  we  should  note  what  Is  called  for  in 
prisoner  care. 

Sorting  through  all  the  "officialese"  the 
basic  provisions  provide  for  the  major  points 
shown  here: 

The  POW  is  to  be  free  from  bodily  harm, 
humiliating  or  degrading  treatment. 

The  prisoner  will  be  provided  adequate 
medical  and  dental  care. 

He  will  be  provided  with  adequate  food 
and  clothing. 

There  shall  be  a  canteen  where  one  can 
buy  tobacco,  soap,  and  other  such  articles. 

The  POW  will  have  a  medical  checkup  ev- 
ery month  and  have  his  weight  recorded. 

There  shall  be  facilities  and  equipment  for 
games  and  sports  and  time  to  use  ihcm 

Each  POW  win  receive  monthly  pay  iequiv- 
alent  to  8  Swiss  frajics  for  those  below  ser- 
geant and  up  to  75  Swiss  franrs  for  general 
or  flag  officers  and  the  equivalent— .'Author's 
Note  I . 

The  POW  shall  be  provided  dentures  and 
spectacles  when  such  items  are  needed 

Now,  although  those  are  Ju^-t  brief  glimpses 
of  what  is  contained  in  a  rather  lengthy 
document,  the  average  person  will  find  them 
totally  unrealistic  when  viewed  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict.  The  enemy  in  Vietnam  refuses 
to  acknowledge  them.  If  the  Pueblo  case  is 
any  evidence,  the  North  Koreans  have  not 
changed  nnich;  and  the  information  from 
escapees  or  returnees  out  of  other  Commu- 
nist hands  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  doesn't 
credit  them  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
either. 

But  if  the  other  side  did  suddenly  say  they 
would  play  the  game,  could  they  really  meet 
all  the  needs?  Just  on  the  matter  of  sufficient 
food,  we  reach  an  impasse.  What  is  "sufficient 
and  adequate"  for  a  Viet  Cong  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  usual  U.S.  Armed  Forces  fare.  Where 
would  all  the  medical  personnel  and  material 
come  from?  In  view  of  their  complete  de- 
pendence upon  outside  sources  for  almost 
everything,  would  they  really  pay  the  Ameri- 
can POWs  money  and  provide  facilities  at 
which  to  spend  it? 

TELL    HIM    "LIKE    IT   IS" 

To  advise  a  potential  POW  of  such  poe- 
slbiUtlee  would  not  only  be  inadvisable — It 
would  be  Inexcusable.  Therefore,  I  would  say 
that  our  first  responsibility  to  the  Individual 
is  to  tell  him  "like  It  is"  (or  probably  will  be) . 
The  vast  majority  of  our  efforts  along  this 
line  have  been  to  stress  "escape  and  evasion" 
survival  techniques.  While  this  is  Intended 
to  teach  how  to  eat  the  inedible,  make  traps 
and  shelters,  and  make  your  way  to  friendly 
forces  while  fending  for  yourself  it  doesn't  do 
much  if  you  are  held  prisoner.  What  we  need 
are  some  really  good  first-hand  reports  by 
those  who  have  been  there  to  provide  guid- 
ance. Only  those  who  have  been  in  captivity 
for  protracted  jjerlods  can  truly  provide  an 
insight  Into  what  the  prisoner's  lot  will  be. 

Troops  being  deployed  to  areas  of  conflict 
should  be  given  this  kind  of  information; 
and  if  at  all  possible  they  should  have  some 
period  in  training  when  they  must  subsist  on 
what  they  would  probably  get  to  eat  and  at 
least  be  shown  the  probable  facilities  they 
would  have  to  live  with  and  in.  They  often 
say  that  "You  don't  have  to  practice  to  be 
miserable."  but  I  for  one  totally  disagree  with 
that.  Even  a  vague  gUmmer  in  the  darkness 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  and  even  a  little 
idea  of  what  is  in  the  unknown  helps  one 
pope  with  It. 

St  the  same  time  the  Inference  of  the 
Code  and  the  Convention  Is  that  everyone  is 
created  equal,  mentally  and  physically.  This 
Just  isn't  fact.  Our  enemy  has  demonstrated 
that  they  can  and  do  have  the  capability 
and  the  willingness  to  probe  at  each  prisoner 
until  they  And  the  point  or  points  which  are 
most  vulnerable.  To  counter  this  we  must 
prepare  the  potential  prisoner  physically  as 
well  as  psychologically.  There  is  overwhelm- 


ing evidence  that  just  simple  isolation  is  used 
as  a  common  practice  to  break  down  a  pris- 
oner. The  Russians  have  given  us  sufficient 
evidence  of  this,  in  accounts  by  POWs  and 
political  prisoners  prior  to,  during,  and  after 
WW  n.  From  the  testimony  of  Commander 
Bucher  and  his  crew  it  appears  that  isolation 
as  well  as  both  physical  and  mental  torture 
were  used.  Prom  conversations  with  medical 
personnel,  it  seems  that  there  Is  enough 
knowledge  and  technique  to  provide  such 
material  to  the  average  Individual  to  assist 
him  If  and  when  he  is  subjected  to  such  situ- 
ations. Again,  tliat  edge  of  basic  knowledge 
may  well  be  sufficient  to  face  the  unknown 
more  securely. 

If  we  refer  tj  the  words  of  the  Code,  we 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "I"  in  it  and 
not  a  great  deal  of  "We."  In  general,  the 
Code  levies  a  great  deal  on  the  individual 
prisoner  in  a  very  personal  way.  but  does  no: 
define  the  responsibilities  of  the  other  con- 
finees.  Experience  has  proven  that  few  of  us 
can  grasp  such  a  large  entity  as  "The  United 
States"  But  the  majority  of  individuals  re- 
spond to  very  restricted  groupings  or  num- 
bers of  individuals  within  a  group.  Tlie  fire 
team,  squad,  platoon,  and  company  have  a 
great  deal  of  meaning  to  the  average  rifle- 
man. Tlie  airman  may  have  extremely  close 
feelings  about  his  airplane,  his  crew,  or  the 
squadron  A  sailor  responds  to  his  division, 
department,  or  when  small  enough  to  the 
whole  ship.  Only  when  you  go  well  up  the 
rank  structure,  do  you  get  real  comprehen- 
sion of  such  things  as  the  largest  descrip- 
tion of  any  organization. 

The  point  is  that  we  can  be  most  success- 
ful if  we  appeal  in  training  for  adherence 
and  belief  in  the  smaller  unit.  Men  have 
done  in:Tedible  acts  of  bravery  lu  combat 
and  out  because  "a  buddy"  or  "my  outfit" 
or  some  similar  entity  could  only  be  served 
through  such  a  brave  act.  At  the  same  time 
we  could  never  teach  the  individual  to  do 
the  same  thing  on  behalf  of  some  unknown 
or  generally  unidentifiable  nonentity.  Dur- 
ing training  then,  instruction  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  becoming  a  prisoner  of  war 
should  be  directed  along  the  same  lines. 
Build  the  ideas  of  facing  hardships  and  pos- 
sible physical  and  or  mental  abuse  for  the 
recognizable  close  things  that  the  average 
individual  can  identify  with.  Then,  even  if 
isolated,  one  can  be  psychologically  able  to 
handle  things  more  easily.  He  is  doing  it  so 
as  not  to  "let  so  and  so  down." 

In  some  ways,  the  Code  is  a  great  deal 
like  the  Ten  Commandments.  While  almost 
everyone  agrees  that  the  Commandments 
have  a  lot  of  merit,  the  same  people  find  it 
very  hard  to  avoid  breaking  one  or  more  of 
them  frequently.  Our  religious  teachings 
are  that  despite  minor  infractions,  we  need 
something  to  guide  us  over  the  long  haul. 
Any  approach  to  instruction  about  being  a 
prisoner  of  war  should  be  similar  to  that  ap- 
proach to  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  in- 
dividual must  also  be  assured  that  his  coun- 
try, his  service,  his  unit,  and  his  buddy  will 
be  all  doing  all  they  can  to  get  him"  back 
as  soon  as  ixjsslble.  It  is  a  fact  the  longer  he 
is  a  POW,  the  harder  it  is  to  resist. 

NO    LEGAL    STATUS 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Code  has  no 
legal  status  as  such.  There  are  provisions  in 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(UCMJ)  to  cover  any  foreseeable  situation. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on 
this,  however.  In  the  Pueblo  case,  it  was 
carefully  explained  that  the  individuals  In- 
volved were  not  "prisoners"  as  Intended  by 
the  Code.  Much  less  pointed  explanation  was 
given  that  if  punishment  were  meted  out,  It 
would  be  under  the  UCMJ  In  any  event. 

It  is  impossible  for  most  of  us  who  have 
not  been  prisoners  to  make  the  same  Judg- 
ment on  this  matter  as  one  who  has  been. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  doctor  doesn't 
have  to  have  cancer  in  order  to  be  able  to 


cure  or  curb  It.  Not  all  the  possible  solutions 
have  been  provided.  There  is,  however,  a 
need  to  probe  and  discuss  this  matter.  We 
are  in  combat  and  we  do  have  people  in  the 
POW  status  In  many  places.  Most  of  the  re- 
ports indicate  that  things  haven't  changed 
too  much  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  relates 
to  the  care  and  feeding  of  POWs.  In  a  book 
entitled  "Reported  To  Be  Alive,"  the  author, 
a  civilian  cameraman,  who  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  Pathet  Lao  for  15  months  dedicated 
his  account  thus:  "To.  ...  all  captives.  To 
those  at  the  mercy  of  the  unmerciful,  and 
especially  those  who  with  me  survived  this 
ordeal;  and  to  those  who  did  not." 

We  must  always  remember  that  we  do 
have  Americans  in  the  hands  of  the  "un- 
merciful" right  now — and  more  are  exposed 
to  that  possibility  every  day.  Have  we  done 
and  are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  provide 
them  a  maximum  chance  to  survive  that 
ordeal?  I  suggest  that  we  have  not  and  are 
not.  The  fact  is  that  the  Geneva  Convention 
is  being  ignored  and  the  Code  has  not.  and 
probably  never  -will  be.  invoked.  But  the 
Conflict  goes  on. 

If  we  hope  to  face  the  return  of  the  POWs 
at  the  end  of  this  conflict  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  that  we  did  all  we  can  to  help 
them  through  their  ordeal,  perhaps  we  have 
one  additional  responsibility — let's  resolve 
the  Confusion.  That  appears  to  be  a  fourth 
"C"  which  now  exists  as  strongly  as  the  first 
three. 


Juhj  U,  1970 
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THE  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ARE  IN 
TROUBLE:  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR  AND  SCIENCE  WRITE 
OF  DANGERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  I  would  like  to  express  the 
grave  concern  that  I  have  for  the  en- 
dangered species  of  animals  in  this  coun- 
try and  around  the  ■world. 

Currently,  approximately  275  mam- 
mals and  more  than  300  species  of  birds 
face  immediate  danger  of  extinction. 
These  animals  will  soon  meet  the  sad 
fate  of  the  passenger  pigeon  and  the 
Carolina  parakeet  unless  responsible 
Federal  and  international  action  is  taken 
now. 

Last  December.  Congress  made  an 
initial  and  major  step  in  providing  pro- 
tection for  the  endangered  species  by 
enactment  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  In  addition  to  a  growing  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  continued 
experimentation  in  breeding  and  prop- 
agation programs  designed  to  preserve 
these  species,  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
outlaws  the  pet  and  fur  market  for  native 
and  forign  endangered  species  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  animals  are 
taken  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  sponsored  and  fought 
hard  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  last  year. 
It  empowers  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  maintain  a  list  of  fish  and  wildlife 
threatened  with  extinction.  This  list, 
according  to  the  law,  is  to  be  employed 
by  Federal  inspectors  at  warehouses  and 
ports  of  entry  to  confiscate  imported 
coats,  skins,  or  manufactured  pieces,  or 
imported  live  animals  whose  names  have 
been  placed  on  that  list. 

Furthermore,  the  interstate  commerce 
of  birds,  mammals,  or  fish  poached  in 
any  State  is  now  prohibited  by  Federal 
law.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  also 
extends  this  protection  to  amphibians, 
reptiles,  mollusks,  and  crustaceans  taken 


in  violation  of  State,  Federal,  or  foreign 
laws. 

The  bill  was  passed  after  many  years 
of  work.  But  still  the  endangered  species 
are  in  trouble.  The  sperm  whale,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  killed  and  diminished  in 
number  by  25,000  in  the  past  3  years,  de- 
spite international  laws  on  whale  hunt- 
ing and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission.  The 
blue  and  humpback  whales,  too,  stand 
on  the  brink  of  extinction  while  our  law 
does  little  to  prevent  the  countries  of  the 
world  from  hunting  in  the  whale  breeding 
grounds. 

In  1965,  I  called  for  a  worldwide  con- 
vention that  would  bring  all  the  na- 
tions together  in  order  to  devise  pro- 
posals that  could  and  would  put  an  end 
to  the  dangerous  disappearance  of  many 
of  our  fine  animals. 

Now  I  ask  again  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  compliance  with  the  law. 
seek  the  convening  of  an  international 
meeting  on  fish  and  wildlife,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  binding  international 
convention  for  the  protection  of  the  en- 
dangered species.  On  March  13,  1969,  I 
introduced  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  11  calling  for  an  international  con- 
vention on  conservation  of  wildlife.  This 
convention,  I  propose,  must  also  look 
into  alternative  multilateral  method.s  of 
control  and  enforcement  for  behavior  in 
local  animal  and  hunting  markets  that 
are  not  subject  to  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  the  convention.  For  it  is  there  that  the 
wildlife  population  suffers  its  first  and 
major  depletion. 

This  gradual  and  ugly  slide  into  ex- 
tinction of  such  animals  as  the  Asiatic 
cheetah,  the  wooly  spider  monkey,  the 
snow  leopard,  and  the  Himalayan  giant 
panda  must  be  halted.  For  naturalistic 
as  well  as  economic  reasons,  we,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community  of  nations, 
must  conserve  and  defend  our  great  wild- 
life heritage, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  excel- 
lent articles  that  have  called  to  public 
attention  the  danger  of  extermination 
of  the  whale  and  other  animals.  The  first 
is  entitled  "Drop  That  Harpoon.  Cap- 
tain Ahab!"  written  by  George  H.  Favre 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  July  11,  1970.  The  second  is 
entitled  "Endangered  Species:  Congress 
Curbs  International  Trade  in  Rare  Ani- 
mals." written  by  Mark  W.  Oberie,  and 
published  in  Science.  January  9.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor    July 
11.  1970] 
Drop  That  Harpoon,  Captain  Ahab! 
(By  George  H.  Favre) 

New  York.— Moby  Dick's  fate  is  no  longer 
decided  by  Captain  Ahab's  harpoon,  but  bv 
a  bureaucrat's  pen. 

A  conference  table  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Interior  replaces  the  sturdy 
w'haleboat.  and  the  brine-drenched  battle  be- 
tween man  and  leviathan  is  reduced  to  the 
ary  rustle  of  legal  briefs. 

These  are  the  components  of  a  20th  cen- 
tury battle  between  American  Importers  of 
*'nale  prodi-cts  and  conservationists  who 
warn  that  overhuntlng  threatens  to  make 
earth's  largest  mammals  extinct. 


Biologist  Roger  S.  Payne  and  a  few  of  his 
colleagues  may  be  the  whales'  best  friends. 
They  want  to  keep  intact  a  United  States 
ban  on  all  whale-product  imports.  The  ban 
was  published  June  2.  It  Is  part  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  passed  by  Congress  last 
December,  and  it  takes  ellectnext  year. 

Dr.  Payne  is  connected  with  both  Rocke- 
feller University  and  the  New  York  Zoologi- 
cal Society. 

EXCEPTIONS    ASKED 

Importers  of  whale  oil  are  fighting  the  ban. 
One  of  the  largest.  Werner  G.  Smith,  Inc..  of 
Cleveland,  insists  that  the  ban  is  illegal  be- 
cause It  was  published  without  public  hear- 
ings. The  Importers  are  petitioning  the  In- 
terior Department  to  remove  fin.  sei.  and 
sperm  whales  from  the  endangered-specles 
list. 

The  Smith  company  is  a  major  importer 
of  sperm  whale  oU.  which  has  imlque  prop- 
erties as  a  high-pressure  lubricant.  Report- 
edly it  is  used  in  submarines.  Sperm  oil  is 
on  the  strategic  stockpile  lists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which  according  to  one 
source  has  accumulated  23  million  pounds 
of  it. 

Dr.  Payne  says  tliat  in  the  last  three  years 
between  20.000  and  25.000  sperm  whales  "have 
been  killed.  He  charges  that  kills  are  being 
made  In  the  whales'  breeding  grounds,  close 
to  the  equator. 

•  Now  you  know  that  you  don't  hunt  any 
animal  on  its  breeding  grounds,"  said  the 
biologist.  "Furthermore,  there  Is  an  inter- 
national ban  on  htintlng  whalee  between 
40  degrees  north  and  40  degrees  south  of 
the  equator.'  However.  Japan.  Russia,  and 
Norway  have  all  dissociated  themselves  from 
this  ban,  he  said,  and  are  hunting  on  the 
breeding  grounds. 

Dr.  Payne,  who  has  degrees  from  Harvard 
and  Cornell,  is  no  dilettante  in  whaling  mat- 
ters. With  two  colleagues.  Scott  McVav  of 
Princeton  and  Prank  Watlington  of  Colum- 
bia University,  he  has  done  considerable 
firsthand  research  on  the  huge  marine  mam- 
mals. 

The  trio  discovered  that  whales  utter 
"songs,"  much  in  the  manner  of  birds.  Whale 
songs  are  as  long  as  the  singers  are  large, 
lasting  from  7  to  30  minutes.  Also  as  loud. 
They  can  be  heard  over  areas  up  to  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  square  miles. 

Dr.  Payne  fears  that  the  larger  species  of 
whale  are  in  danger  despite  efforts  of  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission  (IWC), 
which  he  considers  well-intentioned  but 
impotent. 

Citing  the  case  of  the  blue  and  the  hump- 
back whales  (blues  were  hunted  almost  to 
extinction  In  the  1960's,  leaving  perhaps  1 
percent  of  the  original  100.000 ),  he  charges 
that  the  whaling  commission  has  "a  lethal 
lag  in  Its  ability  to  keep  abreast  of  the  needs 
of  those  animals  it  was  convened  to  pwotect." 
Dr.  John  L.  McHugh,  U.S.  commissioner  to 
the  commission,  disagrees. 

"At  a  conservative  estimate,  there  are  over 
half  a  million  sperm  whales  in  the  world 
oceans  today."  he  says.  "That  doesn't  sound 
like  extinction  to  me." 

UNILATERAL    ACTION    OPPOSED 

Granting  that  the  IWC  has  not  solved  all 
the  problems.  Dr.  McHugh  warns  that  "it's 
the  only  mechanism  that  exists  for  regulat- 
ing world  whaling  right  now." 

He  himself  has  protested  the  recent  ban  on 
all  whale-product  imports,  on  grounds  that 
"unilateral  action  by  the  U.S.  is  contrary  to 
our  international  agreements  under  the 
whaling  convention.  ...  If  we  persist  in  try- 
ing to  do  it  on  a  unilateral  basis,  we  will 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  IWC." 

As  the  legal  and  technical  battle  rages  in 
bureaucratic  and  corporate  offices,  the  whale 
slaughter  goes  on.  Japan  and  Russia,  using 
whaling  factory  ships  that  weigh  up  to  44.000 
tons  and  using  helicopters  to  spot  herds,  can 
flense  and  melt  down  the  largest  whale  In  30 


minutes.  On  old-time  sailing  ships  it  took 
several  days  for  whales  half  the  size. 

Endangered  Species:  Congress  Curbs  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Rare  Animals 
(By  Mark  W.  Oberie) 
The  Himalayan  giant  panda  and  the  Nu- 
bian wild  ass  were  granted  a  reprieve  early  in 
December   when   the  President   signed   into 
law  a  blU  (PL  91-935)  to  eradicate  U.S.  trade 
in  endangered  species  of  wildlife.  Instead  of 
relying  on  game  wardens  here  and  abroad  to 
halt  poachers  at  the  production  end  of  the 
rare  animal  trade,  the  law  would  eliminate 
the   market    for    such   rare   animals   as   the 
Asiatic  cheetah,  woolly  spider  monkey,  bush 
baby,  and  snow  leopard. 

Conservationists  have  long  stressed  the 
importance  of  preserving  individual  species  of 
wildlife,  both  for  possible  genetic,  behavioral, 
or  medical  research  and  for  esthetic  reasons. 
"The  prospective  picture  of  man.  living  alone 
on  his  planet  except  for  domesticated  food 
animals  or  pets,  seems  a  rather  dreary  one," 
observed  one  Congressional  subcommittee. 

But  with  human  expansion  into  former 
'Wildlife  habitat,  many  wild  animals  popula- 
tions have  been  reduced  to  the  point  where 
hunting  pressure  or  climatic  quirks  could 
push  them  over  the  brink  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century,  an  average  of  one  species  a  year 
has  quietly  made  its  exit  somewhere  in  the 
world,  and  one  endangered  species  list  cur- 
rently popular  in  government  circles  includes 
275  mammals  and  over  300  species  of  birds. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  fears 
that  some  North  American  animals.  Includ- 
ing the  Southern  bald  eagle,  the  whooping 
crane,  and  the  peregrine  falcon  might  soon 
follow  the  passenger  pigeon  and  Carolina 
parakeet  to  extinction  if  no  action  were 
taken  to  save  them. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  a  three-point  fed- 
eral welfare  policy  has  emerged  for  endan- 
gered species,  regardless  of  their  economic 
worth: 

Since  1966,  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  has  maintained  a  captive  prop- 
agation program  at  its  Patuxent  Research 
Refuge  in  Maryland.  The  Bureau  is  experi- 
menting with  breeding  stocks  of  the  Ha- 
waiian nene  goose,  the  Aleutian  Canada 
goose,  the  Southern  bald  eagle,  the  whoop- 
ing crane,  and  the  masked  bobwhJte.  The  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  and  other  zoos  in  the 
United  States  are  emphasizing  captive  prop- 
agation rather  than  further  collection  of 
endangered  foreign  species. 

Rare  animals  have  been  traditionally  pro- 
tected by  regulating  hunting  and  bv  includ- 
ing critical  habitat  types  in  the  28-mlllion- 
acre  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  The 
bill  authorizes  an  extra  $1.75  million  for  land 
acquisition  in  the  endangered  species  pro- 
gram, plus  $1  million  annually  for  fiscal 
1970-1972  for  purchase  of  privately  owned 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  Interior  Secretary  to  preserve 
or  protect  endangered  species. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  the  pet  and  fur 
market  for  both  native  and  foreign  endan- 
gered species  will  be  outlawed  in  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
maintain  a  list  of  fish  and  wildlife  threat- 
ened with  worldwide  extinction.  Federal  in- 
spectors at  ports  of  entry,  warehoiises,  or 
retail  stores  could  confiscate  Imported  live 
specimens  or  any  imported  skins,  ooats,  or 
manufactured  items  made  from  a  species  on 
the  list.  Federal  law  now  prohibits  the  Inter- 
state commerce  of  birds,  fish,  or  mammals 
poached  in  any  state,  whether  or  not  they  are 
rare.  The  new  law  extends  this  protection  to 
reptiles,  amphibians,  moUusks,  and  crusta- 
ceans taken  in  violation  of  federal,  state,  or 
foreign  laws,  and  to  fish  taken  lllegaUy  In  a 
foreign  country. 

The  law  provides  an  exception  to  the  pro- 
hibition on  importation  of  endangered 
species  for  zoological,  educational,  scientific, 
or  propagation  purposes. 
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In  the  past,  the  Idea  of  preserving  a  species 
Indirectly  by  restricting  the  consumption  end 
of  the  trade  has  worked  well  with  some  na- 
tive animals.  In  the  early  1900"s,  the  Audubon 
Society  found  that  Us  game  wardens  were 
flghtliig  a  losing  battle  to  save  the  American 
egret,  a  bird,  common  In  the  South,  whose 
large  white  feathers  were  prized  for  ladles' 
hats.  But  once  the  federal  government  exer- 
cised its  authority  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce laws  to  outlaw  the  trade  (after  a 
warden  had  been  murdered),  egret  poaching 
came  to  a  halt. 

Without  the  protection  of  an  Interstate 
conmierce  law,  an  animal  such  as  the  alli- 
gator could  be  poached  In  Us  home  territory 
and  then  transported  to  a  hide  market  In 
New  York.  A  New  York  City  ordinance  re- 
cently signed  by  Mayor  John  Lindsay  appears 
to  end  this  situation.  The  alligator  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  dropped  to 
200.000  and  Is  declining  rapidly  In  the  face 
of  heavy  poaching  and  marsh  drainage.  The 
soft  belly  skin  of  the  reptiles  ( the  only  part 
that  poachers  use)  sells  for  as  much  as  $10 
a  linear  foot,  and  reptile  poaching  Is  re- 
portedly a  $1  million  industry  in  southern 
Florida  alone. 

Last  March  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  publicized  the  alligators' 
plight  with  a  visit  to  Everglades  National 
Park.  "A  million  alligators  once  abounded 
In  the  Park,  and  now  only  about  20,000  re- 
main," Hlckel  said  at  the  time.  "Because  of 
the  limited  manpower  and  equipment  avail- 
able to  the  National  Park  Service,  poachers 
have  been  able  to  butcher  the  alligators  by 
the  thousands  and  sell  the  lUicit  hides  at 
fancy  prices."  Hlckel  assigned  seven  extra 
rangers  and  a  "conservation  posse"  of  local 
residents  to  control  poaching  over  the  park's 
vast  area.  Interior  oflBclals  expect  the  antl- 
poachlng  drive  to  cost  nearly  $100,000  this 
year;  yet  It  will  still  offer  Incomplete  pro- 
tection. 

The  developing  nations  have  experienced 
comF>arable  problems  in  protecting  endan- 
gered species  In  the  field.  For  example,  prior 
to  1966,  orangutans  were  effectively  protected 
only  In  their  native  Indonesia  and  Malaysia, 
and  the  wild  orangutan  population  dropped 
to  an  estimated  4000  individuals  under  pres- 
sure from  human  settlements  and  zoo  col- 
lectors. Once  a  collector  reached  Bangkok, 
Singapore,  or  Hong  Kong  with  a  contraband 
orangutan,  the  local  game  laws  would  not 
apply  to  his  cargo. 

Zoo  directors  in  the  United  States  watched 
the  price  of  the  wild  apes  climb  to  $3000 
apiece  as  the  supply  dwindled,  and  in  1966 
they  deicded  to  preserve  the  wild  population 
by  cutting  off  the  trade  and  relying  on  cap- 
tive propagation  for  future  zoo  display.  Bri- 
tish, Japanese,  and  German  zoo  directors 
eventually  Joined  the  orangutan  embargo, 
and  the  International  market  has  been  vtr- 
tually  eliminated.  "We  chose  the  orangutan 
because  It  is  a  very  conspicuous  animal," 
said  John  Perry,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  the  zoo  directors  have  since  ex- 
tended their  embargo  to  the  Oalapegos  tor- 
toise, the  golden  marmoset,  and  the  woolly 
tapir. 

However,  women's  fashion  crazes  and  the 
demand  for  exotic  pets  pose  a  much  greater 
threat  to  rare  wildlife  than  zoo  collectors  do. 
Last  year,  U.S.  fur  brokers  Imported  the  skins 
of  1,283  cheetahs,  13,516  Jaguars,  and  9,556 
leopards — a  small  harvest  when  compared 
with  the  total  volume  of  the  U.S.  fur  trade, 
but  a  number  far  Itirger  than  some  sub- 
species of  these  big  cats  can  sustain. 

Some  fur  Industry  spokesmen,  recalling 
the  loss  of  Jobs  after  a  1952  embargo  on  Rus- 
sian and  Communist  Chinese  furs,  have  not 
been  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  Import 
restrictions.  New  York,  they  claim.  Is  the 
world's  middleman  for  furs  much  as  London 
is  for  gold,  and  unilateral  U.S.  legislation 
would    simply    eliminate    this    broker    role. 


Unless  the  endangered  species  bUl  "is  ac- 
companied by  some  form  of  Joint  interna- 
tional action.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
simply  diverting  these  skins  from  our  coun- 
try to  some  other,  while  not  one  single  en- 
dangered species  would  be  benefited."  said 
Herman  Ringelheim,  a  New  York  fur  dresser. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  argue  that. 
If  a  species  Is  rare  enough  to  be  put  on  the 
endangered  list,  it  can  be  of  little  permanent 
economic  importance.  The  new  law's  Impact 
on  any  business,  said  John  Perry  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park,  would  be  "well  under 
1  percent  of  its  existing  volume."  The  In- 
ternational Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Re.souroes  (lUCN),  a  semlgov- 
ernmental  group  that  keeps  track  of  rare 
wildlife,  has  proposed  an  International  con- 
vention to  protect  endangered  species.  The 
lUCN  members  expect  the  major  consumer 
and  producer  nations  to  sign  '..he  pact  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  U.S.  legislation  "will  give 
considerable  impetus  to  the  convention  on 
a  worldwide  basis."  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  IntsUutlon,  told  a  Con- 
gressional subcommittee. 

The  new  law  directs  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary, through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  seek 
the  convening  of  an  International  meeting 
on  flsh  and  wildlife  prior  to  30  June  1971, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  binding 
international  convention  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  endangered  species.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized   $200,000   for    this   purpose. 

For  any  one  species,  this  international 
convention  and  the  new  U.S.  law  would  come 
into  play  only  at  the  last  minute,  if  then^ 
The  rules  would  not  curb  the  excesses  that 
deplete  a  wildlife  population  in  the  first 
place.  In  East  Africa,  for  example,  much  of 
the  poaching  is  done  for  the  domestic  meat 
market  and  not  for  the  international  fash- 
ion trade.  In  northern  South  America,  the 
new  regulations  would  not  affect  local  live 
animal  markets  that  supply  the  U.S.  labora- 
tory and  pet  supply  Industry.  Some  ecolog- 
Ists  estimate  that  only  1  out  of  50  birds 
survives  the  trip  from  the  Jungle  to  the  U.S. 
market,  and  the  Amazon  River  Basin, 
despite  Its  lushness  and  size,  stands  In  dan- 
ger of  losing  even  its  common  fauna  to  sat- 
isfy U.S.  demand  for  reptUes,  monkeys,  and 
parrots.  For  some  animal  {populations,  the 
endangered  species  bill  may  offer  little  hope 
for  survival. 


CUBA  TODAY  AS  A  SOVIET  COLONY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  given  to  the  Miami 
Kiwanis  Club  by  Dr.  Manalo  Reyes  on 
April  10,  1970. 

Dr.  Reyes  is  a  well-known  Cuban  pa- 
triot and  journalist.  I  know  Dr.  Reyes 
personally,  and  he  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
man  of  integrity,  honor,  and  great  com- 
monsense.  Since  his  exile  from  his  home- 
land, he  has  become  the  Latin  American 
news  editor  of  WTVJ,  Wometco's  Miami 
outlet. 

Dr.  Reyes  is  neither  an  alarmist  nor  a 
pessimist.  But,  in  his  view,  Castro's  Cuba 
is  a  Soviet  colony  whicn  represents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  American  Continent.  He  makes 
a  strong  case  that  the  presence  of  mis- 
sile boats  in  Cuba — now  numbering  60 
or  70  equipped  with  missiles  capable  of 
receiving  nuclear  warheads — pose  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  several  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

In  our  dealings  with  Fidel  Castro,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  is  a  mistake  to  dismiss 
him  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  puppet  of 
Moscow,  or  as  yet  another  petty  tyrant 
and  dictator  on  the  other.  He  has  proven 


to  be  a  most  mercurial  and  unruly  ally 
for  the  Russians.  He  is  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  stable  man  mentally.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  to  recognize  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  fanatic,  who  because 
he  is  so  impulsive  and  so  lacking  in  cau- 
tion and  restraint,  Is  capable  of  doing 
great  harm,  harm  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  size  of  his  army  or  his  arsenal. 
Castro,  in  my  judgment,  is  very  capa- 
ble of  precipitating  a  crisis  of  extremely 
wide  dimensions,  nothwith.standing  the 
physical  limitations  he  operates  under. 

Things  have  not  been  going  well  for 
Castro  domestically :  this  year  again  the 
sugar  crop  has  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. His  brutal  and  tryannical  treat- 
ment of  his  own  people,  coupled  with  the 
decade-long  deprivation  of  consumer 
goods,  austerity,  and  economic  hardship 
has  made  the  Cuban  people  restive  and 
dispirited.  There  is,  I  think  we  all  rec- 
ognize, a  pattern  in  situations  of  this  sort. 
When  the  times  become  difQcult  at  home, 
the  despot  frequently  seeks  to  divert  at- 
tention from  those  troubles  by  stirring  up 
the  pot  abroad.  As  things  become  more 
and  more  tense  at  home,  I  think  we  can 
expect  attempts  by  Castro  to  spread  his 
revolution  to  nearby  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America — to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cuban  people  from  their 
hardships  and  privations  at  home. 

While  I  cannot  confirm  Dr.  Reyes'  fig- 
ures, I  agree  with  his  analysis.  We  should 
never  ignore  the  threat  that  Castro  poses 
in  this  hemisphere — a  threat  made  all 
the  more  acute  because  he  is  a  fanatic. 
We  cannot  expect  him  to  behave  ration- 
ally. On  the  contrary,  we  must  expect 
that  he  will  behave  irrationally,  impul- 
sively, and  irratically. 

I  think  we  are  all  inde^^ed  to  Dr. 
Reyes  for  his  levelheaded  aqd  sober 
analysis  in  this  case  and  throughout 
years.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  when 
the  Castro  depotism  is  finally  over- 
thrown, Dr.  Reyes  will  have  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  nev,',  free  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cuba  Today  as  a  Soviet  Colony 
(By  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes) 
I  want  to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  this  invitation  extended  to  me  by  the 
Greater    Miami   Kiwanis   Club,   the    biggest 
Kiwanis  Club  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  April  10,  Pan  American  Week  be- 
gins in  Dade  County.  I  wish  I  could  bring 
a  better  picture  of  the  situation  in  the 
American  continent.  A  climax  of  aggression, 
kidnappings,  terror  and  death  In  the  conti- 
nent has  been  witnessed  only  a  few  days  ago 
with  the  murder  of  the  ambassador  of  West 
Germany  in  Guatemala. 

And  even  before  his  body  was  given  burial. 
the  Communist  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  has 
publicly  brought  out  a  "mini-manual"  lor 
urban  guerrillas  in  the  American  continent, 
teaching  them  and  instructing  them  on  how 
to  kidnap  prominent  persons  to  propagate 
its  hideous  doctrine. 

This  Is  just  one  of  the  many  forms  that 
Fidel  Castro  uses  to  export  his  so  called  revo- 
lution. Today,  Just  a  few  hours  ago,  the  use 
of  Cuba's  embassy  in  Paris  to  support  revo- 
lutionary activities  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries was  revealed  In  a  closed  session  testi- 
mony released  by  Chairman  James  O.  East- 
land, of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. A  Cuban  defector  from  that  em- 
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baesy  In  Paris,  Orlando  Castro  Hidalgo,  told 
the  committee  that  his  main  tasks  were  to 
provide  lodging,  money,  communication  with 
Havana  and  visas  to  Czechoslovakia  for  Latin 
American  trainees  in  their  way  to  Havana. 

All  of  this  Is  the  direct  influence  on  the 
topic  of  our  speech:  "Cuba  Today".  And  I 
would  dare  to  add:  "Cuba  today  is  a  Soviet 
colony." 

In  the  words  which  follow  we  will  reveal 
new  elements  of  the  Soviet  domination  in 
Cuba,  and  the  threat  that  Castro's  oommu- 
nism  means  to  the  ooimtrles  in  the  conti- 
nent today. 

In  a  recent  Interview  I  identified  the 
sources  of  my  Information  as  follows:  First: 
The  Cubans  inside  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Sec- 
ond: Cubans  arriving  to  exile.  Third: 
Sources  that  cannot  be  revealed  at  this  time. 
Let  us  say  at  this  moment,  according  to 
the  information  I  have  received,  that  there 
are  Indications  that  there  are — and  It  Is 
a  conservative  figure — approximately  ten 
thousand  Soviet  soldiers  in  Cuba.  They  may 
be  posing  as  technicians,  agriculturists,  etc., 
but  they  are.  In  the  end,  Russian  soldiers 
that  are  In  Cuba  against  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  Cuban  people.  At  present,  Raul  Cas- 
tro, BO  called  minister  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Cuba,  is  in  Russia,  by  invitation  of  the  So- 
viet minister  of  defense. 

And  it  Is  peculiar  that  Raul  Castro  visited 
Russia  In  the  company  of  another  Cuban, 
Emlllo  Aragones,  on  January  of  1962,  a  few 
months  before  the  missile  crisis  of  October 
of  the  same  year. 

It  seems  that  when  Raul  Castro  goes  to  the 
Kremlin,  the  military  supplies  in  Cuba  are 
increased. 

A  year  before  the  missile  crisis,  Castro's 
soldiers  began  making  tunnels  and  using  the 
numerous  caves  in  the  different  sections  of 
Cuba.  A  year  ngo  this  month,  we  began  re- 
ceiving reports  of  a  Soviet  military  Increase 
in  Cuba.  We  made  the  denunciation  on  chan- 
cel four. 

On  this  first  slide,  we  see  a  headline  in  the 
Miami  News  of  April  29,  1969,  pointing  out 
our  denunciation,  where  we  stated  that  a 
great  part  of  that  military  Increase  was  cen- 
tered on  the  northern  side  of  the  Province  of 
Matanzas  where  there  are  many  nearby  caves. 
Ten  months  later,  the  13th  of  February  of 
1970,  officials  in  Washington  admitted  that 
there  had  been  an  Increase  of  Soviet  weapons 
In  Cuba.  This  Is  the  headline  that  appeared 
in  the  Miami  Herald  of  that  day  concerning 
that  fact. 

As  the  months  went  by,  the  truth  became 
apparent  and  we  were  backed  in  our  state- 
ment that  there  had  been  a  considerable  In- 
crease of  Soviet  weapons  in  Cuba,  but  that 
the  same  did  not  pose  a  threat  to  the  United 
States. 

The  great  problem  was  that  the  Soviet  arms 
sent  to  Fidel  Castro  are  considered  bv  tech- 
nicians of  the  free  world  as  defensive"  weap- 
ons. Not  as  weapons  that  could  be  used  of- 
fensively, or  to  attack  the  U.S.  Our  concept 
is  that  this  is  a  problem  In  semantics  and  that 
both  kinds  of  weapons  are  made  to  kill. 

In  addition,  we  have  received  reports  that 
state  that  Fidel  Castro  is  preparing  to  at- 
tack, in  the  coming  months,  several  countries 
of  the  continent,  in  svipport  of  the  guerrillas 
Mw  operating  Inside  those  countries'  or  to  at- 
tack openly  those  same  nations  in  case  of  a 
world  wide  war  in  the  Middle  East,  or  due  to  a 
direct  confrontation  with  the  United  States. 
Now  you  will  see  the  means  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Information  we  have  received, 
Castro  plans  on  using,  essentially,  on  those 
attacks: 

As  genera!  information,  let  us  say  that  it 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Communist  regime 
M  Cestro  publishes  pictures  of  missile  boats. 
Tney  were  published  only  a  few  weeks  ago  on 
Castro's  Army  magazine  called  Verde  Olivo. 

Observers  believe  that  Castro  has  published 
those  pictures  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
followers  in  Latin  America. 


This  launching  took  place,  apparently, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  About  twenty  of  these 
boats  arrived  at  Cuba,  together  with  the 
ICBM  intercontinental  missiles,  on  July  of 
1962,  some  time  before  the  missile  crisis  of 
that  year. 

According  to  the  reports  we  received,  the 
regime  of  Fidel  Castro  has,  in  the  last  six 
months  tripled  this  number,  adding  40  or  50 
very  modern  Soviet  missile  boats. 

The  boats  are  about  80  feet  In  length  and 
can  operate  in  a  range  of  100  miles. 

These  are  the  missile  boats  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports,  Castro  would  preferably 
use  in  his  attacks  anywhere  on  the  continent. 
For  military  operations  outside  the  range 
of  100  miles,  these  boats  could  very  easily  be 
operated  from  a  mother  ship. 

The  missiles  used  by  those  boats  are  of 
the  torpedo  type,  20  to  25  feet  in  length. 
Those  missiles  go  up  80  to  100  feet  In  the 
air. 

The  missiles  used  on  these  boats  are  of 
the  snark  type,  which  the  United  States  used 
to  operate,  and  seem  to  have  a  Jet  motor 
in  the  rear. 

These  missiles  are  of  surface  to  surface 
and  guided  by  radar,  and  even  though  they 
are  generaUy  used  on  attacks  from  ship  to 
ship,  experts  on  the  matter  state  that  they 
can  be  also  used  from  ship  to  land.  The 
range  of  those  missiles  is  of  40  to  50  miles. 
And  there  Is  where  the  "defensive"  missile 
becomes  "offensive". 

Any  of  those  missile  boats  of  Castro  could 
launch  a  missile  from  open  sea  near  the 
Florida  coast,  and  hit,  for  example,  the  heart 
of  Homestead  Airforse  Base.  Each  of  these 
boats  Is  equipped  with  two  of  those  missiles. 

The  reports  that  have  reached  us.  which 
after  a  careful  evaluation,  indicate  that  Cas- 
tro has  In  his  arsenal,  at  present,  some  300 
missiles  of  this  type  for  his  fleet  of  60  to 
70  missile  boats. 

Observers  from  the  underground  on  the 
Island  of  Cuba  believe  that  Castro  has  re- 
ceived nuclear  heads  that  can  be  attached  to 
the  front  of  those  missiles  as  war  heads. 

It  Is  Indisputable,  according  to  the  experts 
of  the  free  world,  that  there  are  In  existence, 
projectiles  that  use  such  nuclear  heads.  So 
they  believe  it  is  possible  that  In  Cuba  they 
already  have  such  nuclear  war  heads,  but 
they  affirm  that  those  nuclear  war  heads  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets,  and  not  under 
the  control  of  Castro. 

We  have  tried  to  push  our  contacts  Inside 
and  outside  the  Island,  to  obtain  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  matter  of  such  a  great  impor- 
tance to  the  security  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, without  results  so  far. 

The  simimary  of  this  presentation  is  that 
the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  is  a  real  and  pres- 
ent threat  to  peace  and  security  In  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  the  countries  which  are 
the  Immediate  object  of  Castro's  aggression 
are:  Guatem.il..,  Panama.  Venezuela,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Haiti,  Brazil,  and 
Nicarazua. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION 

SERVICE  SUBSIDY  PAYMENT  LIM- 
ITATIONS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recent  debate  on  the  1971  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill,  I  gave  my 
full  support  to  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  to 
limit  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000  for  all 
payees.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
40  to  35. 

Under  the  present  system,  over  one- 
third  of  all  subsidy  recipients  receive  less 
than  $500  in  payments.  Only  one-half  of 
1  percent  receive  over  $20,000,  but  this 
group  receives  $508,602,613 — 14  percent 
of  all  payments.  That  means  only  13,000 
of  the  2v,  million  farmers  in  America 


receive  the  payments  over  $20,000.  In 
the  cotton  business,  28  percent  would  be 
affected  by  the  $20,000  limitation;  2  per- 
cent of  the  feed  growers;  and  between 
3  and  4  percent  of  the  wheat  growers. 

At  present,  a  large  portion  of  the  pay- 
ees receiving  over  $20,000  are  corpora- 
tions such  as  Southern  National  Bank, 
subsidized  over  $224,000  in  1969;  Stand- 
ard Oil,  $127,000  in  1969:  and  Reynolds 
Aluminum.  Many  of  the  rest  are  large 
"agribusinesses."  In  short,  corporations 
and  agribusinesses  are  receiving  large 
sums  of  money  from  programs  originally 
intended  to  strengthen  the  rural  family 
farmer.  I  am  aware  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  opponents  of  this  amend- 
ment; but  the  current  program  is  mak- 
ing the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer, 
because  it  is  widening  the  monetary  gap 
between  the  small  farmer  and  the  cor- 
porate farmer. 

In  Oregon,  only  86  of  our  thousands 
of  farmers  would  be  affected  by  the 
$20,000  limitation.  69  of  which  are  in 
wheat  farming.  The  Oregon  payees  re- 
cei\1ng  over  $20,000  receive  a  total  of  $2.3 
million — a  small  percentage  of  the  same 
group  on  the  national  scale,  which  re- 
ceives $374,000,000.  Thus  only  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  over-S20,000  pay- 
ments received  nationally  are  received  by 
Oregonians.  Only  44  Oregon  payments 
are  over  $25,000;  the  other  57  are  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $25,000. 

This  amendment  will  save  American 
taxpayers  from  $350  to  $400  million  an- 
nually. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
of  statistics  relating  to  Oregonians.  out- 
lining in  detail  how  this  limitation  would 
affect  our  State,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

1969    OREGON    ASCS    PROGRAM     PAYMENTS    EXCLUDING 
PRICE-SUPPORT  LOANS  ON  WOOL  AND  SUGAR 


Percent 

ol  total 

Total 

amount 

Num- 

Per- 

amount 

paid 

Paymenls  between 

ber  of 

cent  o( 

paid  over 

0«f 

the  toUowing 

payees 

payees 

$5,000 

$5,000 

J5,000  to  »7,499 

455 

41.5 

$2,776,560 

25 

$7,S00  to  $9.999 

277 

25.5 

1,960.440 

18 

Jif.OOO  to  $14,999... 

203 

18.5 

2.434  253 

22 

$15,000  to  $19.999... 

68 

6.2 

1.370.770 

12 

$20,000  to  $24.999... 

47 

4.3 

959.547 

9 

$25.000  10  $49.999... 

39 

3.5 

1,210.819 

11 

$50,000  to  $100,OOCi.. 

5 

.5 

323,352 

3 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ASCS  PAYMENTS  TO 

PRODUCERS  IN  OREGON  BY  PROGRAM  DURING  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1969 

Feed  grains  acreage  diversion  and  price-support 

payments $1,986,092 

Wtieat  acreage  diversion  and   price-support  pay- 
ments   16.993.254 

Sugar  Act  program . .  _ I  1 23,  526 

National  Wood  Act  payments 1.392, 119 

Agricultural  conservation  program 2,  393  464 

Emergence  conservation  measures 46,357 

Cropland  conversion  program 11,  055 

Soil  bank  conservation  reserve 298,579 

Cropland  adiustment  program 98,981 

Total  payments 24.343.427 


PHYSICIANS  IN  FAMILY  PRACTICE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  February  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3418, 
which,  if  enacted,  would  substantially 
assist  In  meeting  the  growing  need  for 
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physicians  engaged  in  family  practice. 
Last  week,  the  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee conducted  intensive  hearings  on  my 
bill.  S.  3418,  into  the  substantial  need  for 
a  specialty  in  family  practice. 

Today,  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  an  article  prepared  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Overpeck  which  presents  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  great  and  growing  need 
for  family  practitioners.  Her  well  docu- 
mented study  makes  clear  that,  while 
the  number  of  physicians  in  the  country 
has  continued  to  grow,  physician  F)oten- 
tial  in  family  practice  has  shown  a  re- 
verse trend. 

Advances  in  the  generation  of  new 
biomedical  knowledge  have,  of  course, 
contributed  to  the  growing  specialization 
of  the  physician's  education.  However,  if 
this  trend  is  not  complemented  with  an 
increasing  number  of  practitioners  who 
are  principally  engaged  in  family  medi- 
cine, this  country's  health  care  delivery 
crisis  will  continue  to  worsen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Overpeck's  article, 
"Physicians  in  Family  Practice  1931-67," 
contained  in  the  June  1970  issue  of 
Public  Health  Reports,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Physicians  in  Family  Practice  1931-67 
(By  Mary  D.  Overpeck,  M.P.H.) 

A  specialty  In  family  practice  was  estab- 
lished In  1969  In  response  to  growing  con- 
cern about  the  need  for  Increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  comprehensive  and  continuous  pa- 
tient care.  The  great  consideration  given  to 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  residency  training 
by  those  establishing  this  new  specialty  re- 
flects the  Intention  to  Improve  the  scope  of 
responsibility  and  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided by  the  traditional  family  physician. 

Another  major  consideration  In  establish- 
ing the  residency  program  for  the  specialty 
was  to  make  the  new  "family  practice"  more 
attractive  to  the  student  whose  major  ex- 
posure In  medical  school  had  been  to  special- 
ties rather  than  to  general  practice.  An  ap- 
proved residency  In  general  practice  with  no 
recognized  specialty  board  has  existed  for 
a  number  of  years.  Only  a  small  number  of 
physicians  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
this  residency. 

Although  many  educators  and  planners 
have  felt  that  specialists  In  Internal  medicine. 


pediatrics,  obstetrics,  and  gynecology  would 
serve  the  functions  of  the  family  practition- 
ers, these  specialists  have  not  replaced  the 
losses  occurring  In  the  field  of  general  prac- 
tice, either  In  numbers  or  geographic  distri- 
bution. This  article  documents  the  national 
numerical  trends  in  those  fields  of  practice 
of  most  physicians  engaged  In  family  prac- 
tice in  the  last  few  decades. 

In  1959  the  Surgeon  General's  Consultant 
Group  on  Medical  Education  reported  the 
trend  toward  specialization  as  It  had  affected 
the  gross  potential  of  family  physicians.' 
They  stated  that  the  1957  count  of  physicians 
(doctors  of  medicine  and  doctors  of  osteo- 
pathy) showed  that  less  than  half  of  the 
physicians  in  private  practice  limited  them- 
selves to  specialty  practice  (table  1)  com- 
pared with  one  in  four  in  1940  and  one  in 
six  In  1931.  For  the  1931-57  time  period,  de- 
tailed Information  available  for  doctors  of 
medicine  only  was  used  In  the  rep>ort  to  ob- 
tain physician-population  ratios.  Specialists 
in  private  practice  per  100.000  population  in- 
creased from  17.9  in  1931  to  25.5  In  1940, 
36.8  In  1949,  and  43.5  In  1957. 

For  purposes  of  estimating  the  potential 
number  of  physicians  performing  the  func- 
tions of  the  family  practitioner,  the  report ' 
combined  specialists  who  limited  their  prac- 
tice to  Internal  medicine  and  pediatrics  and 
physicians  who  were  in  general  practice  or 
part-time  specialties.  Information  available 
only  for  doctors  of  medicine  in  private  prac- 
tice from  1931  to  1957  showed  that  75  per- 
cent were  part  of  this  p>ool  of  potential  fam- 
ily physicians  in  1931  compared  with  67 
percent  In  1940.  55  percent  in  1949,  and  45 
percent  In  1957.  Specialty  Information  for 
the  doctors  of  osteopathy  during  this  period 
was  not  available.  The  family  physician  po- 
tential, based  on  the  number  In  private  prac- 
tice per  100.000  civilian  population,  dropped 
from  94  in  1931  to  89  in  1940,  75  In  1949,  and 
60  in  1957  ( fig.  1  and  table  2) . 

(Note. — Mrs.  Overpeck  Is  a  statistician  In 
the  Professional  Activities  Branch,  Division 
of  Physician  Manpower.  Bureau  of  Health 
Professions  Education  and  Manpower  Train- 
ing, Public  Health  Service.  Members  of  the 
Physician  Resources  Branch  of  the  Bureau 
assisted  in  preparation  of  the  data.) 

Since  the  Surgeon  General's  report  was 
published,  a  number  of  changes  have  been 
made  in  counting  methods  and  classification 
systems  for  physicians.-^  Although  the  In- 
formation Improved,  the  changes  affected  the 
comparability  of  data  published  for  the  pe- 
riods before  and  after  1963.  Estimates  and 
adjustments  were  made  for  several  major 
categories  in  the  earlier  period,  but  compari- 
sons between  these  periods  for  the  specialties 
and  private  practice  classification  are 
ditEcult.- 

Interest  in  this  grouping  of  physicians  is 


still  pertinent,  particularly  since  the  new- 
specialty  In  family  practice  was  formed.  The 
data  used  to  compare  time  periods  from  De- 
cember 31,  1963,  to  December  31,  1967,  were 
taken  from  detailed  tabulations  <-'  published 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  iAMAi 
and  the  American  Osteopathic  Association 
(AOA).  The  report  of  the  Surgeon  General; 
and  later  Public  Health  Service  publications 
used  similar  tabulations. 

The  data  for  my  article  are  presented  in  the 
usual  Public  Health  Service  format,  with 
minor  modifications  and  with  definitions  in- 
herent to  the  tabulations  used.  The  category 
of  general  practitioner  includes  those  physi- 
clans  who  did  not  specify  a  specialty  (about 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  In  internship  pro- 
grams) and  those  specifying  a  part-time 
specialty.  This  grouping  Is  consistent  with 
the  earlier  general  practice  category  in  which 
all  active  physicians  who  did  not  specify  a 
full-time  specialty  were  assumed  to  be  gen- 
eral practitioners. 

In  the  AMA  tabulations,  physicians  spe- 
cifying a  specialty  practice  were  not  neces- 
sarily trained  or  certified  In  that  specialty. 
The  American  Medical  Association  formally 
recognized  the  family  practice  specialty  on 
January  1,  1970.  When  the  data  are  tabu- 
lated for  1970,  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  many  general  practitioners,  pediatri- 
cians, and  Internists  have  designated  family 
practice  as  their  specialty. 

The  difficulties  of  trying  to  describe  nu- 
merically the  changes  in  the  pool  of  physi- 
cians serving  the  public  have  been  discussed 
frequently.  Changes  in  the  methods  of  apply- 
ing our  rapidly  expanding  knowledge  and  the 
productivity  of  physicians,  as  well  as  quality 
changes,  cannot  be  measured  easily.  Changes 
In  population  composition  and  demand  also 
are  not  reflected.  The  increasing  proportions 
of  persons  in  the  old  and  very  young  age 
ranges  affect  the  Incidence  of  certain  types 
of  diseases  that  must  be  treated.  Changing 
expectations  for  health  care  created  by  eco- 
nomics, education,  and  mobility  magnify  the 
effects  of  the  age  factor  on  the  services 
sought  by  the  public.  The  physician-popu- 
lation ratio,  although  an  Insensitive  index, 
is  still  the  primary  means  of  relating  the 
number  of  physicians  to  the  population 
served. 

The  number  of  total  active  physicians  in- 
creased about  12  percent  from  1963  to  1967. 
while  the  gross  potential  of  family  physi- 
cians, adjusted  for  activity.  Increase  only 
about  4  percent  (table  3) .  Although  the  ratio 
of  total  active  physicians  to  population  con- 
tinued to  increase  In  the  1963-67  period,  from 
140  to  150  per  100.000  population,  the  ratio 
of  the  gross  potential  for  family  physicians 
(all  active  In  family  practice  specialties)  re- 
mained about  the  same. 


TABLE  l.-PHYSICIANS  (M.D.'S  AND  D.O.'S)  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  TYPE  OF  PRACTICE,  MIDYEAR  1957 


Doctors  of  medicine 


Type  of  practice 


Number 


Rate  per 

100,000 

population 


Doctors  of  osteopathy 

Rate  per 

100,000 
Number       population 


Doctors  of  medicirie 


Doctors  of  osteopatliy 


Type  of  practice 


Number 


Rate  per 

100,(500 

population 


Number 


Rate  pe' 

100,000 
population 


Total .   225.625 

Private  practice... 155.827 

General  practice  and  part-time  spe- 
cialty...   81,443 

Full-time  specialty 74.384 


132.4 


13.692 


8. 0     Not  in  private  practice. . . 


91.1 


9.501 


5.6 


47.6 
43.5 


8,656 
845 


5.1  I 
.5  ■ 


Hospital  servic«  except  Federal 

Teaching,    research,    public   health, 

other _ 

Federal  Government 

Retired,  not  in  practice 


60. 137 

35.1 

1.205 

0,7 

36,371 

7,168 
16,  598 

21.2 

4.2 
9.7 

872 

321 
12 

.5 

.2 
(•) 

10,661 


6.2 


=  2,986 


1,7 


I  Less  than  0.05, 


» Includes  2,006  D.O.'s  who  did  not  report  type  of  practice. 


CROSS  POTENTIAL  OF  FAMILY  PHYSICIANS 

The  gross  potential  numbers  of  family 
physicians  among  total  active  physlcianB. 
without  considering  the  possible  activities. 
Increased  from  142,901  in  1963  to  149,426  In 
1967  (table  3).  Despite  the  Increased  num- 
bers, the  gross  potential  percentage  of  fam- 


ily physicians  among  total  active  physicians 
dropped  from  52.4  to  48.9  In  the  5-year  per- 
iod. Most  of  the  decrease  occurred  In  the 
general  practice  and  unspecified  physician 
category,  from  34.4  to  29.2  percent.  The  pro- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


portion  of  specialists  limited  to  pediatrics 
Increased  slightly  from  5.2  to  5.8  percent, 
while  the  proportion  In  Internal  medicine 
Increased  from  12.8  to  13.9  percent. 

The  ratio  of  the  gross  potential  of  family 
physicians  per  100,000  population  stayed 
about  the  same  for  5  years:  73.6  In  1963  snd 


Juhj 


!'■ 


-/> 


1970 
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73.4  in  1967.  Specialists  In  Internal  medicine, 
whose  ratio  Increased  from  18.0  to  20.9  per 
100,000  population,  maintained  the  balance. 
I  This  balance  does  not  hold  for  only  those 
physicians  in  patient  care,  as  explained  in 
the  next  section.)  The  proportion  of  special- 
ists in  pediatrics  also  increased  from  7.3  to 
8,7  per  100,000  population.  The  increases  In 
these  specialties  offset  the  decrease  in  the 
general  practitioner  and  unspecified  cate- 
gorey  from  48.3  to  43.8  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. The  gross  potential  of  family  physi- 
cians does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  access 
by  the  civilian  population  or  of  physicians' 
activities. 

Comparisons  of  total  active  physicians  are 
inadequate  for  these  purposes.  The  figures 
include  non-Federal  physicians  (M.D.'s  and 
D.O.'s)  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam, 
Pacific  Islands,  and  Virgin  Islands;  those 
with  addresses  temporarily  unknown  to  the 
American  Medical  Association;   and  Federal 


physicians  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
The  corresponding  population  data  include 
resident  civilian  and  military  personnel  in 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
outlying  areas,  military  personnel  and  their 
dependent*  abroad,  and  civilians  abroad  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Government.' "  Cate- 
gories that  make  the  data  more  definitive  are 
discussed  In  the  next  section. 

TYPE  OF  PRACTICE  AND  ACTIVITY 

The  Old  AMA  classifications  accorded  to 
private  practice  are  no  longer  used  or  avail- 
able. The  American  Medical  Association 
changed  the  classification  system  (see  fol- 
lowing list)  to  reflect  patient  care  activities. 

Old  classification 
Private  practice. 

Training  programs:  Interns,  residents  and 
fellows. 

Full-time  hospital  staff. 
Preventive  medicine. ' 


Research. 

Medical  school  faculty. 

Administration. 

Laboratory  medicine. 

Inactive,  address  unknown. 

New  classification 

Patient  care:  Solo,  partnership,  group,  or 
other  practice.  Hospital-based  practice:  In- 
terns, residents  and  fellows,  full-time  phy- 
sician staff. 

Other  professional  activity:  Medical  school 
faculty,  administration,  research. 

Inactive,  address  unknown. 

The  categories  of  preventive  medicine  and 
laboratory  medicine  were  eliminated.  Phy- 
sicians in  these  two  categories  were  reclassi- 
fied according  to  principal  employer.  Physi- 
cians in  the  specialty  of  administrative  medi- 
cine were  reclassified  according  to  their 
secondary  specialty,  and  those  who  did  not 
report  a  secondary  specialty  were  reclassified 
as  "not  recognized." 


TABLE  2.-FAr»lllLY  PHYSICIAN  (M.D.)  POTENTIAL  AND  RATIOS  TO  POPULATION,  UNITED  STATES,  (MIDYEAR  1931-57 


NUMBER  OF  PHYSICIA'ilS 


PHYSICIA'.S  PER  I'V.MO  CIVILIAN  POPULATIOt^ 


Type  of  practice 


1931 


1940 


1959 


1957 


Type  of  practice 


1931 


1940 


1949 


1957 


Total  physicians 156,406         175,163         201,277           226,625 

Family  physician  potential  i 117.079         117,386         1^07236           101.973 

Pediatrics -_     1,396 

Internal  medicine' 3,  567 

General  practice  and  part-time  spec- 

cialty 112.116 

All  others 39  327            57.777            91,041            124,652 


2.222 
5,892 

109, 272 


3,787 
10.923 

95.526 


5.876 
14,654 

81.443 


Fam  ily  physician  potential 94 

Pediatrics 1 

Internal  medicine ._  3 

General  practice  and  part-time  spe- 
cialty   90 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  PHYSICIANS 

Family  physician  potential 75 

Pediatrics. 1 

Internal  medicine 2 

Geiieial  practice  and  part-time  spe- 
cialty  72 


89 


75 


60 


3 
7 

65 


3 
9 

48 


67 


55 


45 


2 
5 

48 


3 
6 

36 


1  Includes  only  physicians  in  private  practice.  •  Estimated  trom  total  number  of  physicians  limited  to  a  specialty. 

TABLE  3.-GR0SS  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN  POTENTIAL.  UNITED  STATES,  PUERTO  RICO,  AND  OUTLYING  AREAS,  DEC.  31,  1%3  AND  1967 


All  physicians 

Doctors  ol 

medicine 

Doctors  ol 
osteopatti.^ 

Specialty  category 

All  physicians 

Doctors  of 
medicine 

Doctors  ol 
osteopathy 

Specialty  category 

1953          1967 

1963 

1967 

1963 

'.  1967 

I%3 

1967 

1963 

1967 

1963 

1967 

NUMBER 

Gross  family  physician  potential 

General  practice  and  unspecified.. 

Pediatiics- 

Internal  medicine 

52.4 

48.9 

50.8 

47.3 

91.9 

90.4 

Total  active  physicians' 

272,500    305,453 

261, 728 

294, 072 

10,772 

11.381 

34.4 

5.2 

12.8 

29.2 

5.8 

13.9 

32.1 

5.3 

13.3 

26.9 

6.0 

14.4 

89,6 

.4 

1.9 

87.6 

.6 

2.3 

Gross  family  physician  potential... 

142.901    149.426 

133,001 

139, 131 

9,900 

10, 295 

General  practice  and  unspecified. 
Pediatrics - 

93,  705      89, 157 

14,253      17.678 

.     34,943      42,591 

84. 052 
14,207 
34, 742 

79, 192 

17,614 
42, 325 

9.653 
2  46 

«201 

9  965 

S64 

3266 

PHYSICIANS  PER  100,000  POPULATION 

« 

Internal  medicine 

Total  population  (thousands)' 
Total  active  physicians 

Gross  lamily  physician  potential 

General  practice  and  unspecified.. 

Pediatrics 

Internal  medicine 

194,169 
140.3 

203,  708 
149.9 

194,169    203,708 
134.8        144.4 

194,  169 
5.5 

203, 708 

PERCENT* 

5.6 

73.6 

73.4 

68.5 

68.3 

5.1 

5.0 

.      100.0        100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  active  physicians 

48,3 

7.3 
18.0 

43.8 
8.7 
20.9 

43.3 

7.3 
17.9 

38.9 

8.6 

20.8 

5.0 
(a.) 

.1 

4.9 

«('0 

.! 

'■  Includes  non-Federal  physicians  in  the  50  States.  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  American 
Samoa,  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Pacific  Islands,  and  Virgin  Islands:  those  with  addresses  temporarily 
unknown  to  the  AMA;  and  Federal  physicians  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

•  Includes  pediatrics,  pediatric  allergy,  and  pediatric  cardiology. 

s  Private  practice  only. 


'  Totals  ol  percents  and  ratios  may  not  add  because  ol  rounding. 

'  Includes  civilians  in  the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  outlvmg  areas;  the  Armed  Forces  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad:  dependents  of  the  Armed  Forces  abroad;  and  U.S.  civilians  working 
for  the  U.S.  Government  abroad. 

<  Less  than  0.05  per  100.000  population. 


In  the  new  classification  system,  physicians 
providing  patient  care  are  grouped  by  hos- 
pital and  nonhospital-based  pratices.  Hos- 
pital-based patient  care  Is  delivered  by  In- 
terns, residents,  and  fellows,  and  a  full-time 
physician  staff.  Nonhospital-based  patient 
care  includes  only  non-Federal  physicians  In 
the  category  of  solo,  partnership,  group,  or 
other  practice. 

Nonhospital-based  patient  care  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  old  private  practice  group 
but  is  larger  and  Includes  all  physicians  in 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


patient  care  not  otherwise  classified.  Besides 
physicians  providing  patient  care  in  office 
settings,  this  category  includes  physicians  In 
clinical  laboratories  or  Institutional  settings 
other  than  hospitals,  those  providing  patient 
care  in  industrial  plants  and  as  State  and 
local  health  officers,  and  those  in  other 
settings.  Many  physicians  in  "other"  settings 
are  in  administration  or  research  and  are  not 
included  in  patient  care;  therefore,  they  are 
not  included  in  the  category  of  patient  care. 
Descriptions  of  this  sort  are  not  clean-cut. 

The  American  Osteopathic  Association  still 
uses  a  private  practice  classification.  Adjust- 
ments in  the  AOA  data  have  l>een  made  wher- 


ever possible  to  make  the  two  systems  com- 
parable. 

During  the  5-year  period  1963-67.  the  ac- 
tivity categories  showed  great  change  i  table 
4i.  The  total  number  of  physicians,  active 
and  inactive,  increased  from  289.188  to  322,- 
045,  or  11  percent;  those  active  in  solo  part- 
nership, group,  or  other  practice  increased 
from  189.267  to  200.146,  or  6  percent.  Of  the 
physcians  in  solo,  partnership,  group,  or  other 
practice,  those  limiting  themselves  to  a  spe- 
cialty practice  Increased  from  59  to  64  per- 
cent. The  number  of  hospital-based  physi- 
cians increased  from  68.341  to  85.239,  or  25 
percent.  While  the  number  of  all  physicians 
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In  pallent  care  Increased  from  257.608  to 
285,385  (11  percent),  the  number  of  physi- 
cians in  nonpatlant  care  Increased  from  14.- 
892  to  20,068  (35  percent):  therefore,  the 
fastest  growth  was  In  nonpatlent  care  activ- 
ities. The  number  of  physicians  In  hospital- 
based  pat:ent  care  also  Increased  at  a  fast 
rate. 

The  ratio  of  physicians  per  100,000  popula- 
tion lncrea.sed  as  follows;  total  physicians 
from  148  9  to  158.1.  physicians  in  patient  care 
from  132.7  to  140.1,  and  those  in  solo,  part- 
nership, group,  or  other   practice  from  97.5 


to  98  3  The  large  Increase  In  hospital-based 
physicians,  from  35.2  to  41.8  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation, should  be  viewed  with  some  reser- 
vation since  more  than  half  of  these  physi- 
cians were  in  the  Federal  service.  Although  a 
large  Increase  occurred  in  the  non-Federal 
segment,  part  of  the  Increase  may  have  re- 
flected a  temporary  buildup  in  the  Federal 
service  for  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

In  1967,  the  doctors  of  osteopathy  repre- 
sented about  4  percent  of  all  active  physi- 
cians. 7  percent  of  those  In  the  gross  family 
physician  potential,  11  percent  of  those  In 


general  practice  (table  3),  4  percent  of  all 
physicians  In  patient  care,  and  5  percent  of 
those  In  solo,  partnership,  group,  or  other 
practice — acutally  private  practice  for  the 
doctors  of  osteopathy.  Within  the  category  of 
solo,  partnership,  group,  or  other  practice, 
they  comprised  11  percent  of  general  prac- 
tioners  (table  4) . 

FAMILY    PRACTICE    FOR    CIVILIANS 

The  civilian  population  had  most  access  to 
the  group  of  family  practice  physicians  in 
solo,  partnership,  group,  or  other  practice 
(table  5). 
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TABLE  4.-PHrSICIANS  (M.D.'s  AND  D.O.'s)  BY  TYPE  OF  PRACTICE,  UNITED  STATES,  PUERTO  RICO,  AND  OUTLYING  AREAS,  DECEMBER  31,  1963  AND  1967 


All  physicians 

Doctors  of 
medicine 

Doctors  of 
osteopathy 

Type  o(  practice 

All  physicians 

Doctors  of 
medicine 

Dodo 
osteo 

rs  Ol 
jathy 

Type  ol  practice 

1963          1967 

1963         1967 

1963 

1967 



1963 

1967 

1963 

1967 

1963 

1967 

NUMBER 

PHYSICIANS  PER 

100,000  POPULATION* 

.  289,133    322.045 
.  257.608    285.335 

276.475    308.630 
245.951     274.190 

12.713 
10,657 

13,415 
11,195 

Total  population  (l.OOO's)".. 
Total  physicians 

194, 169 
148.9 
132.7 

203. 708 
158.1 
140.1 

194,169 
142.4 
127.2 

203. 708 
151.5 
134.6 

194, 169 
6.5 
5.5 

203.708 

Patient  care 

6.6 

Solo,  partnership,  group,  or  other 

.  189.267     200,146 

179.449     190.079 

68,728      62.844 
110.721     127,235 

9,813 

8,699 
1,119 

10.067 

8.651 
1,416 

Solo,  partnership,  group,  or  other 
practice' 

General  practice  and  unspecified.. 
Limited  to  a  specialty  practice 

Hospital-based  physicians ' 

Not  in  patient  care' 

5.5 

97.5 

39.9 
57.6 

98.3 

35.1 
63.2 

92.4 

35.4 
57.0 

93.3 

30.8 
62.5 

5.1 

4.5 
.6 

4.9 

4.2 

.7 

General  prjctice  and  unspecified. 
Limited  to  specialty  practice 

.    77.427      71,495 
.  111,343     128.651 

Hospital-based  physicians' 

Not  in  patient  care  ■           

.    68.341       85.239 
.     14.892      20.063 
.     16.688      16.592 

57.502      84.111 
14.777       19.882 
14,747       14,558 

839 

115 

1.941 

1,128 

186 

2,034 

35.2 
7.7 
8.6 

41.8 
9.9 
8.1 

34.8 
7.6 
7.6 

41.3 
9.8 
7.1 

.4 

.1 
1.0 

,5 

Inactive,  address  unknown 

1 

Inactive,  address  unknown 

1.0 

'  D.O.'s  in  private  practice  only. 

i  Includes  interns,  residents,  fellows,  and  full-time  physician  staff. 

'  Includes  medical  and  osteopathic  school  faculties  and  those  in  adTiinistration  and  research. 


Also  includes  7  D.O  's  in  1963  and  34  in  1967  in  miscellaneous  categories  that  were  not  pri.dte 
practice,  hospital  staff,  osteopathic  school  faculty,  administration,  or  research. 
<  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  5.-PHYSICIANS  IN  SOLO,  PARTNERSHIP,  GROUP,  OR  OTHER  PRACTICE,  UNITED  STATES.  PUERTO  RICO,  AND  OUTLYING  AREAS,  DEC.  31.  1963  AND  1967 


All  physicians 

Doct 
med 

)rs  of 
cine 

Doctors  of 
osteopathy 

Type  of  practice 

All  physicians 

Doctors  of 
medicine 

Doctors  ol 
osteopathy 

Type  of  practice 

1963          1967 

1%3 

1967 

1963 

1967 

1963 

1967 

1%3 

1967 

1%3 

1967 

NUMBER 

Family  physician  potential 

General  practice  and  unspecified 
Pediatrics- 

.        57.2 

53.1 

55.  4 

51.2 

91.1 

89.2 

Physicians  in  solo,  partner- 
ship, group,  or  other 
practice 

.  189,267    200,146 
108.324    106,243 

179, 449 
99. 378 

190,  079 
97,  262 

9,818 
8,946 

10,067 
8,981 

40.9 

5.0 

11.3 

35.7 

5.3 

12.1 

38.3 

5.2 

11.8 

33.1 
5.5 

12.6 

88.6 
.5 

2.0 

85.9 
.6 

Internal  medicine 

2.6 

Family  physician  potential 

PHYSICIANS  PER 

100.000  CIVILIAN  RESIDENT  POPULATION  > 

General  practice  and  unspecified 
Pediatrics-                .  . 

77,427      71,495 
.      9,458      10,530 
.     21,439      24,218 

68,728 
9.412 
21,238 

62,  844 
10,  466 
23,  952 

8,699 
46 

201 

8,651 
64 

266 

Civilian  resident  population 
(thousands) 

Physicians  in  solo,  partner- 
ship, group,  or  other 
practice 

Family  physician  potential 

General  practice  and  unspecified 
Pediatrics'        .  

.  190,892 
.        99.2 

199,  783 
100.2 

190,  892 
94.0 

199,783 
95.1 

190,892 
5.1 

Internal  medicine 

199. 783 

PERCENT! 

5.0 

.      100.0       100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

.        56.8 

53.2 

52.1 

48.7 

4.7 

4.5 

Physicians  in  solo,  partner- 
ship, group,  or  other 
practice 

40.6 

5.0 

.        11.2 

35.8 

5.3 

12.1 

35.0 

4.9 

11.1 

31.4 
5.2 

12.0 

4.5 
(') 

.1 

4.3 
(•) 

Internal  medicine 

.1 

I  D.O.'s  in  private  practice  only. 

'includes  pediatrics,  pediatiic  allergy,  and  pediatric  cardiology. 

Other  physicians  providing  patient  care 
were  the  hospital-based  Interns,  residents, 
and  fellows,  and  full-time  hospital  staff.  The 
hospital  staff  generally  are  not  considered  to 
be  available  as  family  physicians. 

Nonhospital-based  physicians  In  solo,  part- 
nership, group,  or  other  practice  Increased 
from  189.267  In  1963  to  200,146  In  1967,  slight- 
ly incre.oslng  the  physician-population  ratio 
from  99  2  to  100.2  per  100,000  civilian  resident 
population.  The  physician  potential  in  fam- 
ily practice,  however,  declined.  The  total 
total  number  decreased  from  108.324  in  1963 
to  106.243  In  1967.  and  the  physician-popula- 
tion ratio,  from  56.8  to  53.2  per  100,000 
civilian  resident  population.  This  decrease 
reinforces  current  discussions  concerning 
national  shortages  of  family  or  primary 
physicians  although  it  does  not  reflect  the 
many  variations  In  numbers  and  characteris- 
tics of  physicians  In  geographic   areas. 

The  component  changes  demonstrate  that 


:  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 
'  Less  than  0.05  per  100,000  population. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  increase  in  the  number  of  specialists  In 
pediatrics  and  internal  medicine  was  not 
enough  to  balance  the  decrease  in  the  general 
practitioner  and  unspecified  category.  (The 
number  of  physicians  in  unspecified  activities 
was  only  about  100  each  year.  The  following 
references  to  general  practice  Include  the  un- 
specified although  they  may  not  be  men- 
tioned.) The  decrease  of  5.932  general  prac- 
titioners (77.427  to  71.495)  for  the  5-year  pe- 
riod was  not  offset  by  the  increase  of  1,072 
limited-specialty  pediatricians  .nnd  2.779  lim- 
ited-specialty internists.  In  ratios  of  physi- 
cians per  100,00  civilian  residents,  general 
practitioners  decreased  from  40.6  to  35.8, 
pediatricians  increa.sed  from  5.0  to  5.3.  and 
internists  increased  from  11.2  to  12.1  (fig. 
2). 

Osteopathic  physicians  represented  such  a 
small  segment  of  the  national  total  of  physi- 
cians that  their  main  effect  was  only  as  gen- 
eral practitioners.  About  12  percent  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  In  nonhospital-based  pa- 
tient care  were  doctors  of  osteopathy;   the 


percentage  varied  significantly  in  certain 
States  and  counties.  Within  the  osteopathic 
profession,  the  proportion  of  specialists  in 
pediatrics  Increased  from  0.5  to  0.6  percent 
of  all  doctors  of  osteopathy  In  private  prac- 
tice, and  the  proportion  of  Internists  In- 
creased from  2.0  to  2.6  percent. 

OBSTETBICS    AND    GYNECOLOGY 

Although  general  practitioners  historically 
have  functioned  as  all-round  family  physi- 
cians many  of  the  more  technical  and 
sophisticated  applications  of  our  vast  medi- 
cal knowledge  have  been  referred  to  special- 
i.sts  a£  *hey  have  become  available.  Many 
pediatricians  and  internists  provide  the  more 
comprehensive  functions  of  the  family  phy- 
.=ician.  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
Sample  surveying  by  »he  Health  Informa- 
tion Foundation  and  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Foundation  In  1963  Indicated  the 
primary  specialty  of  doctors  of  medicine  used 
as  regular  sources  of  care.  Fifty-six  percent 
of   the    sampled    population    obtained    care 


from  general  practitioners,  12  percent  from 
general  surgeons,  10  percent  from  InternlstB, 
8  percent  from  pediatricians,  7  percent  from 
obstetrician-gynecologists,  and  7  percent 
from  other  specialists.'" 

A  great,  continuing  need  exists  for  obste- 
trician-gynecologist care,  particularly;  the 
limited  numbers  of  specialists  In  this  field 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  demand  for 
these  specialized  services.  General  practi- 
tioners and  some  internists  still  treat  a  num- 
ber of  such  patients  in  order  to  cover  the 
shortage. 

Despite  comparability  difHculties,  the  data 
indicate  that  both  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  specialists  limited  to  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  in  the  total  of  all  active  physi- 
cians  have    increased    steadily   in    the    last 


few  decades.  These  Increases,  from  less  than 
1  percent  of  total  active  doctors  of  medicine 
In  1931  to  almost  6  percent  of  all  active 
physicians  in  1967,  show  the  growing  con- 
tribution to  one  segment  of  family  practice. 
The  Surgeon  General's  report'  did  not 
Include  obst«trician-gynecologists  in  the 
discussion  of  family  practice.  Midyear  data 
concerning  all  active  doctors  of  medicine  who 
limited  their  practice  to  a  specialty,"  1931 
through  1962,  showed  less  than  1  percent 
in  1931  and  almost  5  percent  in  1962;  there 
were  1,418  in  1931,  2,551  In  1940,  5,074  in 
1949,  8,147  in  1957,  and  11,680  In  1962.  Ob- 
stetrician-gynecologists represented  about  6 
percent  of  all  doctors  of  medicine  who 
limited  their  practice  to  a  specialty  in  1931, 
and  about  9  percent  In  1962.  This  increase 


Indicates  that  the  growth  of  the  specialty 
more  than  matched  the  growth  of  all  special- 
ties during  the  30-year  period. 

During  1963-67,  the  number  of  specialists 
limited  to  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in- 
creased from  15,789  to  18.044,  increasing  the 
physician-population  ratio  Irom  8.1  to  8  8  p>er 
100,000  population  (table  6).  The  number  of 
physicians  serving  the  civilian  resident  pop- 
ulation in  solo,  partnership,  group,  or  other 
practice,  increased  from  11.874  to  13.205  and 
their  ratio  from  6.2  to  6.6.  With  a  decrease  In 
potential  family  practice  in  solo,  partnerslilp. 
group,  or  other  practice  from  56.8  to  53.2 
per  100.000  civilian  resident  papulation,  the 
slight  Increase  in  the  ratio  of  obstetrician- 
gynecologists  did  not  have  much  impact  on 
family  practice. 


TABLE  6.- 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY, 

UNITED  STATES,  PUERTO  RICO,  AND  OUTLYING  AREAS,  DEC.  31,  1963  AND  1967 

Total  active 
physicians 

Physicians  in  solo. 

partnership,  group,  or 

other  practice 

Total  active 
physicians 

Physicians  in  solo, 

partnership,  group,  or 

other  practice 

Specially  category 

1963 

1967 

1963 

1967 

Specially  category                                                  1963           1967 

1963              1967 

NUf^BER 

PHYSICIANS  PER  100,000  POPULATIONS 

Total  active  physicians  .. 



272,  500 

305,453 

189  267 

200,  146 

■opulation(l,0C0's)-' 194.169     203.708 

190,892        199,783 

Obstetrics-gynecology  specialists 

15,  789 

18,  044 

11,874 

13,205 

6.2              6.6 

M  D  's 

15,720 
69 

17,964 
80 

11,805 
69 

13,125 
80 

M  D.'s     8.1              8  8 

6.2              6.5 

DCs-       

D.O.'s-' (.<)                (•) 

(')               {') 

PERCENT  J 

Total  active  phvsicians 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Obstetrics-gynecology  specialists 

5.8 

5.9 

6.3 

6.6 

l^,D,'s 

0  0  's  -• 

5.8 
(') 

5.9 
(<) 

6.2 
(0 

6.6 
(«) 

1  Physicians  limiting  their  practice  to  a  specialty. 

■"  D,0  's  in  private  practice  only. 

a  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

SUMMARY 

A  continuing  Increase  In  the  total  number 
of  physicians  In  the  United  States  has  re- 
sulted in  a  rising  physician-population  ratio 
In  the  last  few  decades.  Physician  potential 
In  family  practice,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sistently has  shown  a  reverse  trend,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  relation  to  population.  The 
pool  of  potential  family  physicians,  defined 
as  general  practitioners,  internists,  and  pe- 
diatricians, in  solo,  partnership,  group,  or 
other  practice,  decreased  from  56.8  in  1963 
to  53.2  in  1967  per  100,000  civilian  resident 
population.  Increases  in  the  internal  medi- 
cine and  pediatrics  categories  were  not 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  decrease  In  the 
general  practice  category.  The  slight  increases 
in  the  number  of  obstetrician-gynecologists 
did  not  have  much  Impact  on  the  decreas- 
ing trend  In  family  practice. 
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ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR  THOMAS  F. 
EAGLETON  ON  ELECTORAL  COL- 
LEGE REFORM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
thoughtful  voices  of  concern  which  has 
recently  been  raised  over  the  dangers  of 
the  direct  election  proposal  is  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton). 
In  an  article  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Joumtil,  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  frankly  admits  that  the 
deceptively  simple  appeal  of  the  direct 
election  proposal  prompted  him  to  co- 
sponsor  the  proposed  legislation  when  he 


first  entered  the  Senate.  Now,  however, 
the  Senator  indicates  that  he  has  had 
"serious  second  thoughts"  about  the  pro- 
posal and  in  his  article  he  expressed  the 
conclusion  that: 

".  .  .  (Direct  election)  would  be  an  Invita- 
tion to  political  extremism  and  that  It 
would  institutionalize  an  antlmajoritarlan 
system  which  would  virtually  assure  that  we 
would  have  minority  Presidents.  Moreover,  I 
believe  it  would  be  all  but  workable. 

Because  of  his  concern.  Senator  Eagle- 
ton has  introduced  his  own  plan  for  elec- 
toral college  reform  called  the  federal 
system  plan,  and  he  commented  on  this 
plan  in  detail  in  the  article.  While  I 
would  prefer  Senate  Joint  Resolution  191, 
the  so-called  Katzenbach  plan,  which  I 
have  introduced,  I  certainly  agree  with 
Senator  E.^GLETON  on  the  dangers  of  di- 
rect election,  and  I  feel  that  his  proposal 
makes  immeasurably  more  .sense  than 
direct  election. 

In  his  article.  Senator  Eagleton  men- 
tions many  of  the  weaknesses  of  direct 
election,  including  the  possibility  that 
Presidents  would  be  elected  by  large 
population  areas  concentrated  in  only  a 
few  States  while  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
would  lose  its  voice  in  presidential  poli- 
tics. Senator  Eagleton  also  realizes  that 
the  passage  of  direct  election  would 
bring  about  a  proliferation  of  splinter 
Presidential  candidates  which  could  re- 
sult in  the  destruction  of  our  two-party 
system  and  the  end  of  the  political 
stability  which  this  Nation  has  enjoyed 
for  almost  200  years. 
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Senator  Eagleton  takes  a  very  incisive 
look  at  the  problems  of  recounts  and 
fraud  under  the  direct  election  proposal, 
and  he  concludes  that  these  problems 
are  infinitely  greater  under  direct  elec- 
tion than  the  present  system.  As  the 
Senator  says : 

Under  a  simple  direct  election  system,  It 
would  not  be  possible — as  It  Is  today — to  iso- 
late the  States  In  which  vote  count  problems 
had  arisen. 

In  other  words,  fraud  and  recount 
problems  under  the  present  system  are 
locahzed  within  certain  States,  and  thus 
more  easily  avoided.  The  Senator  il- 
lustrated the  dangers  of  fraud  under  di- 
rect election  by  pointing  out  that  just 
one  miscounted  vote  in  one-half  of  this 
Nation's  polling  places  in  1960  could  have 
changed  the  results  in  that  Presidential 
election.  This  "invitation  to  fraud.'  as 
one  national  commentator  has  called  it, 
is  a  dangerous  consequence  of  direct 
election  and  is  just  not  possible  under 
the  present  system. 

On  the  subject  of  increased  fraud  un- 
der direct  election.  Senator  Eagleton 
asks  the  following  questions  which  I 
believe  must  be  fully  considered  before 
the  Senate  casts  an  intelligent  vote  on 
the  direct  election  proposal: 

How  would  one  deal  with  cases  of  election 
fraud  In  a  direct  election  system,  particularly 
when  margins  were  slim?  Would  an  entire 
election  be  invalid  because  ballot  boxes  had 
disappeared  in  some  precincts  or  been  stuffed 
in  others?  In  what  courts  would  the  matter 
be  Justiciable,  if  any?  Who  would  be  the 
parties  to  such  an  action?  Would  aggrieved 
candidates  sue  local  or  state  election  of- 
ficials— or  the  United  States  government — 
or  each  other? 

One  needs  little  imagination  to  conjure  up 
visions  of  elections  In  which  the  country 
an.vlously  awaited  word  of  who  its  new 
President  would  be  while  recounters  puzzled 
over  discarded  or  p>oorly  marked  ballots  in 
rural  and  urban  precincts  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  and  candidates  sought 
injunctions  against  declaration  of  a  winner. 

For  a  ver>-  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
electoral  reform  issue,  I  wholeheartedly 
recommend  Senator  Tom  Eagleton's 
article  entitled  "Direct  Election  Versus 
Vox  Populi."  published  in  the  Jime,  1970, 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Direct  Election  Versus  Vox  Populi 
(By  Thomas  F.  Eagleton) 

Direct  election  Is  not  the  way  to  ensure  the 
election  of  a  President  who  is  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  "antlmajorltarlan  paradox":  Direct 
elections  will  encourage  a  great  number  of 
candidates  to  run.  and  support  for  middle- 
of-the-road  men  will  wither  as  factions  unite 
behind  their  own  parochial  leaders.  A  runoff 
election  will  be  necessary,  and  the  two  lead- 
ing candidates  may  well  be  men  too  extreme 
to  satisfy  a  majority  of  the  electorate.  The 
Federal  System  Plan  would  avoid  this  danger 
and.  at  the  same  time,  eliminate  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  archaic  electoral  college. 

The  Idea  that  legitimate  political  authority 
flows  from  the  voice  of  the  people  has  a  long 
and  respectable  history  in  Western  ciUture — 
from  Heslod  to  Charlemagne  to  Jefferson, 
from  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  Gene  McCarthy. 
And  for  as  many  centuries  constitutional 
myths  (like  vox  populi.  vox  del)  or  the  mech- 


anisms  I  like  our  electoral  procedures)   that 
will  make  this  formula  work  In  practice. 

Today  we  face  an  urgent  and  widely 
accepted  need  to  reform  our  Presidential 
electoral  process  in  the  United  States — to 
make  it  fairer,  more  representative  and  less 
likely  to  produce  Presidents  who  do  not  have 
a  clear  popular  mandate. 

ASSOCIATION    CLEABLT    FAVORS   DIRECT   ELECTION 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  taken  a 
position  firmly  in  favor  of  the  direct  nation- 
wide election  of  Presidents — one  man.  one 
vote,  with  a  runoff  election  if  no  candidate 
receives  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  vote.  A 
constitutional  amendment  to  this  effect  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  339  to  70,  has  cleared  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  is  on  the  Senate 
floor.  A  full  exposition  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  and  a  case  for  the  proposed 
direct  election  system  Is  presented  by  Wil- 
liam T,  Gcssett.  a  former  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  Chairman  of 
the  Association's  Special  Committee  on  Elec- 
toral College  Reform,  in  the  March  issue  of 
this  Journal  i56  A. B.A.J.  225) . 

Direct  election  of  the  President — what 
could  be  simpler  and  fairer  than  that?  I 
think  this  is  the  kind  of  re.idy  reasoning 
that  accounts  for  the  lopsided  vote  in  the 
House  and  for  polls  that  show  that  state 
legislators  and  citizens  alike,  from  large  states 
and  small,  favor  the  direct  election  idea. 
This  is  the  simple  reasoning.  I  frankly  ad- 
mit, which  prompted  me  to  cosponsor  Sena- 
tor Birch  Bayh's  direct  election  proposal  more 
than  a  year  ago  when  I  first  entered  the 
Senate. 

RINOFFS  WOULD  ASSURE  ELECTION  OF  MINORTTY 
PRESIDENTS 

I  have  recently  had  serious  second  thoughts 
about  the  direct  election  p.-oposal  and  par- 
ticularly about  its  runoff  provision.  I  now 
believe  this  formula  would  be  an  Invitation 
to  political  extremism  and  that  it  would  in- 
stitutionalize an  antimajoritarlan  system 
whicli  would  virtually  assure  that  we  would 
have  minority  Presidents.  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  all  but  unworkable. 

The  more  important  flaws,  It  seems  to  me, 
are  these: 

The  runoff  and  specinl  interest  fplinter 
parties.  The  Special  Committee  on  Electoral 
College  Reform  found  no  risk  that  direct 
election  with  a  runoff  would  splinter  the  two- 
party  system  As  Mr.  Gossett  states.  'Analyt- 
ically there  are  three  distinct  types  of  third 
party  efforts — local,  regional  and  national. 
The  first  two  would  undoubtedly  be  weak- 
ened by  direct  election  [in  comparison  with 
their  potential  strength  under  the  present 
electoral  college  1".  As  for  the  third  possi- 
bility— national  third  parties— Mr.  Gossett 
adduces  expert  opinion  to  the  effect  that  in- 
ertia will  perpetuate  the  two-party  system, 
but  nevertheless  st.ates  that  he  and  the  Com- 
mittee were  "sufficiently  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  weakening  the  two  party  sys- 
tem" that  they  insisted  on  the  40  percent 
runoff  rule.  A  50  percent  runoff  provision, 
they  felt,  "would  make  runoffs  the  rule  rath- 
er than  the  exception  and  positively  encour- 
age splinter  candidacies",  while  no  runoff  at 
all  would  permit  the  election  of  Presidents 
with  an  unacceptably  small  plurality.' 


'Gossett,  Direct  Popular  Election  of  the 
President,  56  ABA  J  229-231  (19701.  See 
also  Professor  Ernest  Brown's  Comment  on 
the  Association's  position:  "The  ABA  Com- 
mission seems  oblivious  of  the  effect  of  a 
runoff  system  upon  party  structure,  even  In 
the  face  of  evidence  that  its  own  report  cites, 
but  appears  to  misunderstand  In  connection 
with  assertions  concerning  the  basis  of  the 
two-party  system,  its  report  refers  to  works 
of  Key.  Schattschnelder.  and  Slndler.  Yet  if 
one  checks  those  references,  particularly  the 
first  two.  they  point  strongly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  plurality  system  of  election 


Would  a  40  per  cent  runoff  rule  offer  sig- 
nificantly less  encouragement  to  splinter  par- 
ties than  a  50  per  cent  runoff  rule?  I  doubt 
It.  In  the  absence  of  electoral  votes,  many 
racial,  ethnic  and  other  special  interest 
groups  would  feel  that  they  had  lost  all  power 
in  the  election  process  since  their  ability 
to  influence  the  outcome  In  key  states  with 
large  blocs  of  electoral  votes  would  be  gone. 
Their  only  hope  for  regaining  leverage  un- 
der a  direct  election  system  would  be  throtigh 
the  creation  of  New  Presidential  parties. 
These  parties  would  then  solicit  votes  to  pro- 
mote  their  parochial  causes — the  National 
Gun  Party,  the  National  Dairy  Farmers'  Pro- 
tective Party,  the  National  Students'  Partv 
the  Black  Welfare  Rights  Party,  the  Anti-War 
Party,  the  Antischool  Busing  Party.  They 
would  seek  enough  votes  to  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bargaining,  either  in  a  runoff  elec- 
tion or  Immediately  before  the  Initial  elec- 
tion when  surveys  Indicated  the  closeness  of 
the  vote  between  the  two  major  party  can- 
didates or  the  uncertainty  that  either  of  these 
candidates  would  obtain  40  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

To  quote  Richard  Scammon  of  the  Elec- 
tions Research  Center,  who  Is  an  advocate 
of  direct  election: 

If  you  really  want  to  stop  proliferating 
candidates  under  any  system  you  give  peo- 
ple one  vote.  This  is  really  why  we  have  two 
parties  operating  in  this  country  In  Novem- 
ber. You  only  get  one  shot  at  voting  Once 
you  allow  people  a  second  shot  under  any 
conditions  you  give  the  opportunity,  for  ex- 
ample, for  Mr.  Wallace  to  In  effect  say  to  his 
electorate,  "Now.  on  the  first  ballot  vote  your 
convictions.  Stand  up  for  what  you  really  be- 
lieve In.  You  will  get  another  chance  on 
the  second  ballot  if  you  have  to.  Besides,  we 
might  make  second  place."  .  .  .  [The  direct 
election  with  a  runoff]  is  why  in  some  parts 
of  the  South  In  primaries  you  get  the  first 
ballot  loaded  up  with  candidates,  sometimes 
enormous  numbers  .  .  .  because  everybody 
knows,  though,  they  are  going  to  have  a 
second  shot  at  thls.= 

~At  one  time,  the  difficulties  of  having  one's 
name  placed  on  the  ballot  In  enough  states 
to  make  a  national  campaign  feasible  would 
have  prevented  a  proliferation  of  national 
candidacies.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
William  v.  Rhodes,  393  US.  23  (1968).  how- 
ever, eliminated  this  Impediment  by  ruling 
out  unreasonably  restrictive  state  require- 
ments for  third  party  participation. 

The  antimajoritarian  paradox.  While  a 
mtiltlple-candidacy  election  may  give  people 
a  chance  to  vote  for  the  man  they  most  favor. 
It  works  against  the  election  of  Presidents 
favored  by  most  of  the  people — majority 
Presidents. 

Even  a  candidate  who  won  the  first  heat 
by  winning  slightly  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
vote  would  have  only  a  minority  mandate. 
A  runoff  winner,  even  though  he  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  in  the  runoff,  might 
well  be  a  distant  .second  choice  of  a  majority 


tends  to  bring  into  being  and  stipport  a  two- 
party  organization,  whereas  the  requirement 
for  a  rtmoff  encourages  the  formation  of 
multiple  parties,  and  mtiltiple  candidacies. 
Perhaps  even  more  instructive,  though  not 
referred  to  by  the  ABA  Commission,  is  the 
late  V.  O.  Key's  notable  study.  Southern  Pol- 
itics: references  to  the  operation  and  effects 
of  a  runoff  system  appear  throughout  the 
book.  On  more  broadly  based  evidence.  Du- 
verger's  Political  Parties  reach  even  firmer 
conclusions  on  the  effects  of  a  runoff,  or 
second-election,  system."  Brown.  Review  of 
BiCKEL,  The  New  Age  op  Political  Reform, 
118  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  314-315  (1969). 

» Hearings  on  Electoral  College  Reform  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  at  341 
(1969). 
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of  the  voters  who  Initially  voted  for  someone 
else. 

Indeed  the  runoff  might  tend  to  keep  con- 
sensus candidates  out  of  the  running  al- 
together As  each  faction  united  behind  the 
person  who  best  expressed  its  parochial  views, 
the  potential  support  for  middle-of-the- 
roadens  on  the  first  ballot  would  tend  to 
shrive!-  The  constituencies  of  two  special 
intere.=t  candidates  might  be  large  enough 
to  assure  them  places  in  a  runoff,  but  too 
extreme  to  enable  either  candidate  to  satisfy 
a  majority  of  the  voters.  For  example,  the 
voters  could  easily  be  confronted  with  a 
runoff  choice  between  a  Ronald  Reagan  and 
a  Eugene  McCarthy,  neither  of  whom  could 
serve  as  a  consensus  President. 

two-party  system  encourages  candid.mes 

WITH  WIDE  appeal 

Majority  Presidents  are  a  natural  byprod- 
uct of  a  two-party  system — both  rnathe- 
matlcally  and  in  terms  of  voter  appeal.  (De- 
spite its  disorderly  compromises  and  uncom- 
fortable contradictions,  a  two-party  system 
at  least  promotes  the  election  of  Presidents 
whose  sole  objective  from  the  moment  they 
decide  to  run  is  to  appeal  to  and  represent 
the  broadest  possible  spectrum  of  our  plu- 
ralistic electorate.) 

Geographical  distribution.  It  Is  easy  to 
argue  that  a  vote  Is  a  vote,  no  matter  where 
It  is  counted,  and  that  in  a  united  nation 
each  vote  should  count  the  same. 

Under  a  direct  election  plan  with  a  40 
per  cent  runoff,  however,  a  Presidential 
candidate  could  be  elected  even  though  he 
failed  to  receive  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
votes  in  most — or  conceivably  in  any — of 
the  Slates.  In  1968  Hubert  Humphrev  was 
the  popular  choice  of  only  thirteen  states 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia.  Had  he  simply 
carried  New  York  state  by  half  the  popular 
vote  margin  by  which  Lyndon  Johnson  car- 
ried it  in  1964.  he  could  have  lost  the  seven 
states  that  he  won  by  relatively  close  mar- 
gins and  still  have  been  elected  President  by 
approximately  250.000  votes.  He  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  preferred  choice  of  the 
voters  of  just  six  out  of  fifty  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  fatal  flaw  In 
the  electoral  college  Is  that  it  can  permit 
the  election  of  a  President  who  receives 
fewer  popular  votes  than  his  rival  point  to 
the  Harrison-Cleveland  race  of  1888.  Cleve- 
land had  a  popular  vote  margin  of  95.000 
gained  by  overwhelming  victories  in  the  solid 
South  but  Harrison  was  elected  by  an  elec- 
toral vote  01  233  to  168.  Under  a  direct  elec- 
tion system.  Cleveland's  overwhelming  vic- 
tory among  Alabama's  174.000  voters  would 
have  offset  the  popular  preference  of  2.9  mil- 
lion voters  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
In  a  federal  system  such  as  ours,  It  seems 
no  more  acceptable  that  a  man  should  be 
President  when  he  is  the  popular  vote  winner 
but  the  choice  of  people  in  only  a  small 
geographical  area  than  when  he  Is  the  winner 
m  the  electoral  college  but  the  loser  In  the 
popular  vote. 

Mechanics  of  direct  election  and  runoff. 
In  the  computer  age,  it  should  be  possible  to 
count  and.  if  need  be,  recount,  a  hundred 
million  votes  with  accuracy  and  speed  As 
Mr.  Gossett  states.  '"The  trend  toward  better 
regtUated  and  more  scientific  vote  counting 
oas  reduced  and  will  continue  to  reduce  the 
f°^!.'"l!"es  of  Irregularities  while  expediting 
Me  final  outcome."  Unfortunately,  the  direct 
election  proposal  now  before  the  Senate  has 
ho  provisions  for  actually  executing  the 
jufect  election  formula.  This  responsibility 
's  assigned  to  the  states  Individually,  with 
reserve  power  in  Congress  to  override  state 
regulations. 


of  1960  and  1968.  the  recount  problem  could 
be  staggering.  There  are  more  than  150,000 
polling  places  in  the  United  States.  Under  a 
direct  election  system,  two  miscounted  votes 
in  each  polling  place  would  have  shifted  the 
1968  election  from  Richard  Nixon  to  Hubert 
Humphrey.  The  miscount  of  only  one  vote 
In  half  of  this  country's  polling"  places  in 
1960  could  have  changed  the  result  in  that 
Presidential  election.  Under  a  simple  direct 
election  system,  it  would  not  be  possible— 
as  it  is  today— to  isolate  the  states  in  which 
vote-count  problems  had  arisen. 

The  possible  incidence  of  recounts  would 
be  higher  under  a  system  requiring  a  runoff 
than  under  any  other  system.  Not  only  might 
the  two  leading  candidates  run  vei^v  close 
together,  necessitating  a  recount;  thev  might 
run  so  close  to  40  percent  as  to  make  It 
difficult  to  determine  whether  a  runoff  were 
necessary.  Even  if  a  runoff  were  obviously 
.-equired.  proximity  between  the  vote  totals 
of  second  and  third  candidates  might  neces- 
sitate a  recount  to  determine  which  would 
participate  in  the  runoff. 

How  would  one  deal  with  cases  of  election 
fraud  in  a  direct  election  system,  particularly 
when  margins  were  slim?  Would  an  entire 
election  be  invalid  because  ballot  boxes  had 
disappeared  in  some  precincts  or  been  stuffed 
in  others?  In  what  courts  would  the  matter 
be  justiciable,  if  any?  Who  would  be  the 
parties  to  such  an  action?  Would  aggrieved 
candidates  sue  local  or  state  election  offi- 
cials— or  the  United  States  Government— or 
each  other? 

One  needs  little  Imagination  to  conjure  up 
visions  of  elections  to  which  the  country 
anxiously  awaited  word  of  what  its  new  Pres- 
ident would  be  while  recounters  puzzled  over 
discarded  or  poorly  marked  ballots  in  rural 
and  urban  precincts  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  and  candidates  sought  Injunc- 
tions against  declaration  of  a  winner. 


would  be  decided  by  electoral  votes  with  each 
state  having  the  number  it  has  today.  Each 
candidate  would  automatically  receive  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  states  he  won.  thus 
avoiding  the  faithless  elector.  A  candidate 
who  won  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vot«s 
would  be  elected  President. 

3.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  no  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the 
electoral  votes  of  states  that  went  for  third 
party  candidates  would  be  divided  between 
the  two  leading  national  candidates  m  pro- 
portion to  their  share  of  the  votes  in  those 
states.  This  automatic  redistribution,  should 
it  ever  occur,  would  avoid  the  dangers  of 
horse-trading— and  the  concomitant  danger 
to  the  balance  of  power— that  would  occur 
If  Congress  were  the  court  of  last  resort  as 
it  is  now. 


RECOUNT    PROBLEM    COULD    BE    STAGGERING 

Potential  vote  count  and  fraud  problems, 
however,  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  com- 

eitf.     ^^'^  *°  '^**'*"  '='«^°''e  the  first  direct 
'ection.  If  it  were  a  close  election,  like  those 


"vox    POPULI,    vox     HUMBUG"? 

Let  me  hasten  to  state  at  this  point  that  I 
do  not  share  the  view  of  General  Sherman, 
a  champion  of  liberty,  who  wrote  home  to 
his  Wife  In  1863,  "Vox  populi,  vox  humbug." 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  need  for  elec- 
toral reform  is  urgent  today  if  the  confidence 
of  the  electorate  In  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  to  be  maintained.  Equally  urgent, 
however.  Is  the  need  to  devise  a  new'  electoral 
process  that  will  produce  candidates  satis- 
factory to  most  of  the  people,  most  of  the 
time. 

An  alternative— the  Federal  System  Plan. 
In  an  effort  to  perpetuate  the  essential  Tight- 
ness of  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept,  but 
to  do  so  within  a  stable  institutional  frame- 
work, I  have  introduced  what  I  call  the  "Fed- 
eral System  Plan","s.J.  Res.  181.  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Dole.  Republican  from 
Kansas,  and  Senator  Stevens,  Republican 
from  Alaska. 

WHAT    THE    FEDERAL    SYSTEM    PLAN    WOULD 
PROVIDE 

This  system  would  provide  that  anv  candi- 
date who  was  the  popular  vote  victcir  under 
circumstances  that  demonstrated  that  this 
victory  was  based  upon  support  throughout 
the  nation  would  be  elected  President.  It 
would  substitute  for  the  runoff  an  instant 
and  automatic  legitimating  procedure  in 
case  no  candidate  had  a  broad  popular  man- 
date. And  It  would  Induce  Ideological  groups 
to  work  within  a  two-party  context  by  deny- 
ing them  the  ability  to  paralyze  the  electoral 
prcKess. 

The  Federal  System  Plan  would  work  as 
follows: 

1.  A  President  would  be  elected  If  he  (1) 
won  a  plurality  of  the  national  vote  and 
(2)  won  either  pluralities  In  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  pluralities  In  states  with  50  per 
cent  of  the  voters  in  the  election.  The  latter 
would  be  called  the  "50  per  cent  rule." 

2.  If  no  candidate  qualified,  the  election 


"FIFTy    PERCENT    RULE"    INDICATES    AMOUNT    OF 
SUPPORT 

The  "50  per  cent  rule"  is  designed  to  but- 
tress the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty 
with  an  additional  legitimating  factor  that 
stems  from  our  federal  tradition.  It  would 
award  the  Presidency  to  the  national  popu- 
lar vote  winner  if  he  had  been  able  to  demon- 
strate that  he  had  a  broad  base  of  support 
across  the  country.  In  my  Judgment,  the  "50 
per  cent  rule"  would  provide  a  better  indica- 
tion of  whether  a  popular  vote  winner  had 
the  national  support  needed  to  govern  this 
country  effectively  than  would  the  40  per 
cent  minimum  popular  vote  formula  con- 
tained in  the  present  direct  election  pro- 
posal. 

As  for  the  third-party  problem,  the  real 
key  to  eliminating  third-partv  fragmentation 
in  a  Presidential  election  system  is  to  per- 
suade the  voter  that  he  is  wasting  his  power 
to  choose  the  next  President  if  he  votes  for 
the  candidate  of  a  special  interest  party.  The 
Federal  System  Plan  achieves  this  result  by 
providing  that  If  the  popular  vote  winner  has 
not  satisfied  the  "50  per  cent  rule",  then  the 
President  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
vote  outcome  broken  down  on  a  state-bv- 
state  basis,  where  the  votes  of  splinter  can- 
didates lose  their  effect.  Virtually  all  third 
parties  that  did  not  have  a  broad  national 
base— such  as  the  Bull  Moose  Partv  had  In 
1912— would  be  discouraged  from  "enterlne 
candidates.  ° 

Because  this  plan  would  perpetuate  the 
two-party  system,  the  vast  majority  of  elec- 
tions would  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
popular  vote  without  resort  to  the  fallback 
electoral  votes;  the  redistribution  of  third 
party  votes  would  be  even  rarer. 

It  is  conceivable,  under  the  Federal  System 
Plan,  that  a  President  who  did  not  have  a 
popular  plurality  could  be  elected  on  the 
basis  of  electoral  votes  if  the  top  vote  getter 
failed  to  meet  the  established  criterta  for 
broadly  based  support.  The  plan  would  not 
have  changed  the  outcome  of  any  past  Presi- 
dential election.  Including  the  Cleveland- 
K^rrlson  election  of  1888.  But  the  Incidence 
of  close  calls,  when  the  will  of  a  pluralltv  of 
voters  might  have  been  overridden  by  elec- 
toral votes,  would  have  been  substantially 
reduced  had  the  Federal  Svstem  Plan  been  In 
force. 

In  1916,  for  example,  Wilson  won  by  a 
margin  of  580,000  In  the  popular  vote  He 
won  In  thirty-one  states— mostly  small 
ones— with  277  electoral  votes.  A  change  of 
only  1,904  votes  In  California  would  have 
given  that  state's  thirteen  electoral  votes— 
and  the  election— to  Hughes,  although  Wil- 
son stlU  would  have  been  the  choice  of 
most  of  the  voters  In  most  of  the  statee 
Under  the  Federal  System  Plan,  Wilson  would 
have  won  a  clear  victory  with  his  popular 
plurality  and  with  victories  In  over  half  of 
the  states. 

In  1948  a  shift  of  24.294  votes  from  Truman 
to  Dewey  in  California.  Illinois  and  Ohio 
could  have  given  Dewey  a  victory  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  while  Truman  still  held  a  plu- 
rality of  the  popular  vote.  If  Dewey  had  won 
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California  and  Illinois,  but  not  Ohio,  Tru- 
man's electoral  votes  would  have  thrown  the 
election  Into  the  House.  Under  the  Federal 
System  Plan,  the  election  would  not  even 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  electoral  vote  stage, 
because  Truman  would  stlU  have  won  a 
popular  plurality  as  well  as  victories  In  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  states. 

The  Kenuedy-Nlxon  race  of  1960  could 
have  been  thrown  into  the  House  if  Kennedy 
had  lost  three  very  close  states:  Illinois  ^ mar- 
gin 8.000  votes).  South  Carolina  (margin: 
9  600  votes)  and  Hawaii  (margin:  115  votes), 
tinder  the  Federal  System  Plan.  Kennedy's 
popu.ar  vote  ViC.ory  would  have  been  con- 
firmed by  his  victory  In  states  WTth  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  voters  In  the  1960  election. 
With  no  resort  to  electoral  votes. 

By  melding  the  direct  election  plan  with 
a  concept  that  takes  this  nation's  federal 
design  into  account,  I  think  we  reduce  the 
difficulties  inherent  In  a  simple  one-man, 
one-vote  proposal  without  abandoning  the 
basic  idea  that  i\  majority  should  pick  the 
President. 

M.^JOR  PARTIES  MrST  WIN  NATIONAL  AND 
STATE    VOTE 

Under  the  Federal  System  Plan,  the  objec- 
tive of  each  of  the  major  parties  would  not 
only  be  to  win  in  the  national  popular  vote, 
but  also  to  win  In  euch  state 

Candidates  could  be  persuaded  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  all  parts  of  the  coun- 

^The  power  of  swing  states  and  the  com- 
pensatory power  of  minority  groups  who  live 
in  them  would  be  retained  and  the  prospect 
of  flourishing  splinter  parties  negated 

The  problem  of  voter  fraud  could  be  local- 
ized and  the  complexities  relating  to  vote  re- 
counts could  be  more  easily  a^olfwJ- 

Finally,  by  Increasing  the  potential  lin- 
portance  of  any  state  In  Pr°PO"^°"  ^^i^^^^ 
total  vote  cast  by  Its  citizens,  we  would  create 
a  new  incentive  to  get  out  the  vote. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
SEAPOWER 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  A. 
E  Gibson,  Maritime  Administrator  of  the 
US  Department  of  Commerce,  on  May 
22  spoke  before  the  Propellor  Club  m 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  title  of  his  speech,  "The  Merchant 
Marine  and  Seapower."  in  itself  mdi- 
cates  the  importance  of  the  speech.  For 
some  time.  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  sorry  state  of  our  merchant  fleet, 
and  have  been  urging  United  States  ac- 
tion in  this  area.  Certainly  President 
Nixon's  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  seapo'w.'er  in  its  broadest  sense  and  the 
new  maritime  program  he  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  calling  for  some  300  ships 
over  the  next  decade  is  indeed  long  over- 
due and  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gibson's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Seapower 

The  great  nations  of  the  world,  for  many 
centuries,  have  clearly  recognized  two  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  fostering  and  maintaining 
a  strong  merchant  fleet — their  nation's  de- 
fense and  economic  welfare.  Sometimes  one 
has  predominated,  sometimes  the  other.  Fre- 
quently one  or  the  other  has  been  neglected, 
to  the  ultimate  cost  of  both. 

Here  in  San  Diego,  with  your  long  associ- 
ation with  our  Pacific  fleet,  I  believe  you 
probably  have  a  better  understanding  that 
most  of  the  Importance  of  seapower  as  an 


element  of  national  strength.  But  I  doubt 
that  even  here  is  there  a  full  awareness  of 
the  close  relationship  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine to  seapower. 

President  Nixon,  In  an  often  quoted 
speech,  defined  seapower  as: 

The  ability  of  a  nation  to  project  into  the 
oceaiis.  In  times  of  peace,  Its  economic 
strength;  in  times  of  emergency,  its  defense 
mobility. 

•Seapower  is  composed  of  all  those  ele- 
ments enablii^g  a  nation  to  use  the  world 
ocean  advantageously  for  either  trade  or  de- 
fense—Its navy,  its  merchant  shipping,  its 
shipbuilding,  its  fishing,  its  oceanographic 
research,  and  Its  port  facilities." 

Admiral  Mahan  Included  the  merchant 
marine  in  his  classic  definition  of  seapower, 
but  many  of  our  latter  day  arm-chair  strate- 
gists seem  to  have  overlooked  it,  even  with 
the  lessons  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  fresh  in 
mind. 

For  Korea  we  were  fortunate  In  having 
large  numbers  of  serviceable  World  War  II 
buUt  ships  in  our  fleet.  For  Vietnam  we 
spent  100  mill.on  dollars  to  reactivate  160 
ships  from  our  reserve  fleet  and  over  600 
million  to  operate  them,  because  15  years 
later,  our  privately  owned  fleet  was  insufll- 
clent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  what  had 
been  termed  a  limited  war. 

We  have  In  fact  permitted  a  serious  deteri- 
oration of  every  element  of  our  seapower. 
Over  half  of  our  Navy  is  composed  of  ships 
20  years  old  or  more.  Obviously,  such  ships 
are  deficient  in  the  speed,  flexibility,  and 
sophisticated  devices  which  are  now  being 
Incorporated  in  ships  of  the  latest  design. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  our  merchant 
fleet  likewise  Is  of  World  War  II  vintage. 
Only  about  200  ships  in  our  merchant  fleet 
are  less  than  10  years  old.  .'Vt  the  peak  of 
the  Vietnam  effort,  the  Navy  had  to  charter 
one-fourth  of  its  total  tanker  fleet  from  for- 
eign countries  to  meet  tlie  demands  for  fuel 
to  keep  our  planes  and  trucks  in  operation. 
Serviceable  American  flag  tankers  for  this 
purpose  Just  did  not  exist. 

Vice  Admiral  Arthur  R.  Gralla.  Commander 
of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  in 
conunentlng  on  this  unhappy  circumstance, 
said.  "When  more  than  one-fourth  of  our 
tanker  force  is  composed  of  foreign  flag  ships, 
far  too  substantial  a  portion  of  U.S.  defense 
posture  Is  dependent  on  foreign  shipping, 
and  that's  a  rather  frightening  picture  for 
even  the  most  optimistic  among  us." 

In  terms  of  shipbuilding,  the  relatively 
small  production  runs  and  uncertainties  as 
to  future  procurement  policies  have  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  American  sJiipyards. 
While  foreign  yards  have  achieved  an  enor- 
mous expansion  and  upgrading  of  their  fa- 
cilities during  the  past  two  decades,  it  has 
only  been  In  the  last  few  years  that  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry  has  allo- 
cated substantial  funds  for  capital  Improve- 
ments. 

Our  ports,  too.  In  many  Instances  have 
failed  to  provide  the  modern  facilities  re- 
quired to  keep  up  with  new  developments  in 
shipping — such  as  efficient  Interchange  pro- 
cedures between  ships  and  other  transporta- 
tion modes,  and  new  bulk  facilities  for  super 
tankers  and  huge  ore  carriers 

But  the  picture  Is  not  all  black.  In  the  last 
15  years  our  merchant  fleet  has  been  ex- 
panded by  over  150  of  the  most  modern  cargo 
ships  in  the  world.  In  recent  years  we  have 
witnessed  a  technical  revolution,  and  some 
of  our  new  containershlps  have  proved  to  be 
so  productive  that  they  have  captured  more 
than  50';  of  the  container  trade  in  the  prin- 
cipal North  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  route.-i.  Some 
are  operating  without  government  help  In 
competition  with  the  best  that  other  coun- 
tries can  put  to  sea. 

We  have  designed  new  types  of  ships,  such 
as  the  barge-carrying  LASH  and  Seabees. 
that  promise  to  extend  the  container  revolu- 
tion directly  into  mldcontinent  through  the 
Inland  waterways. 


Two  completely  new  shipyards,  using  the 
latest  automated  techniques,  are  lander  con- 
struction, and  a  former  naval  shipyard  is  be- 
ing modernized  for  the  building  of  super- 
tankers. In  recent  years,  the  American  yards 
have  expended  some  half  billion  dollars  for 
capital  improvements,  and  present  Indica- 
tions are  that  heavy  expenditures  will  con- 
tinue well  into  the  1970's  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  maritime  program.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  believe  that  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  delivery  times  and  major  gains  in 
productivity  will  be  achieved  by  American 
shlpyEirds  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

Many  of  our  ports  are  undertaking  heavy 
investments  in  new  facilities,  and  serious  con- 
sideration Is  being  given  to  the  possibUity  of 
oRshore  terminals  capable  of  handling  giant 
tankers  and  bulk  carriers. 

We  could  afford  to  be  complacent  about 
such  progress  as  we  have  made,  were  :t  not  for 
the  chilling  realization  that  the  Russians  are 
rapidly  overtaking  us  in  almost  every  cate- 
gory of  seapower. 

The  specter  of  a  Russian  behemoth  about 
to  swallow  us  has  been  vividly  described  on 
the  maritime  banquet  circuits  for  many  years. 
The  fact  that  the  Russians  are  aggressively 
developing  their  maritime  might  does  not  un- 
duly concern  me,  for  it  is  the  logical,  delib- 
erate act  of  a  major  world  power.  What  does 
concern  me  is  the  alarming  failure  on  the 
part  of  past  Administrations  to  realize  that 
if  we  are  to  maintain  world  leadership,  we  can 
do  no  less. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  categorize  the 
USSR  as  a  land  power  only,  with  little  interest 
in  or  understanding  of  the  uses  of  seapower. 
This  is  no  longer  true.  The  Cuban  confronta- 
tion taught  the  Russians  a  lesson  which  they 
took  very  much  to  heart.  As  Dr.  John  J.  Clark, 
Dean  at  St.  John's  University,  points  out  in 
an  excellent  article  in  the  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings:  "The  single  most  ominous  epi- 
sode of  contemporary  history,  largely  under- 
rated by  West  European  states,  is  the  gradual 
shift  of  emphasis  by  the  Soviets  to  a  mari- 
time strategy.  The  Russian  Bear  senses  that 
in  any  struggle  of  global  dimensions,  con- 
trol of  the  sea  constitutes  the  center  of  grav- 
ity. ...  A  maritime  strategy  will  permit  its 
possessor  to  intervene  at  a  time  and  place  of 
his  choosing  and  to  define  the  area  of  con- 
flict in  the  most  favorable  terms." 

Let  me  repeat  for  emphasis  the  last  few 
words  of  that  quotation  and  think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  our  Vietnam  problems.  ".  .  .  Inter- 
vene at  a  time  and  place  of  his  choosing 
and  define  the  area  of  conflict  In  the  most 
favorable  terms."  This  is  what  we  are  now 
doing  in  Cambodia.  We  have  defined  the  ftrea 
of  conflict  to  suit  our  own  objectives — not  to 
seize  Cambodian  territory  or  support  the 
Cambodian  government,  but  to  clean  out  the 
sanctuaries  from  which  the  enemy  has  at- 
tacked our  men  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
President's  objective  Is  to  shorten  the  war 
and  to  bring  men  home,  and  this  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support. 

In  1960.  though  the  Russian  Navy  was  sec- 
ond In  number  of  vessels,  mo^t  of  its  ships 
were  old  and  out-of-date.  Its  merchant  fleet 
ranked  13th  In  deadweight  tonnage  among 
world  fleets.  In  1969  the  Russian  merchant 
marine  ranked  third  In  number  of  ships  and 
seventh  in  deadweight  tonnage  in  the  world. 
Less  than  one  percent  of  her  surface  combat- 
ant ships  and  submarines  are  now  over  20 
years  old.  To  quote  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Moorer.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
soon  to  be  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  "By  any  measuring  stick,  they  are  to- 
day the  second  largest  seapower  in  the  world. 
In  a  mere  10  years,  the  Soviet  Union  with 
dedication  of  purpose,  huge  outlays  of  funds. 
and  with  priorities  equivalent  to  or  even 
surpassing  their  space  program,  has  trans- 
formed Itself  from  a  maritime  nonentity  to  a 
major  seapower." 

As  the  British  have  withdrawn  from  the^ 
historic  naval  positions,  the  USSR  hss  moved 
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In.  The  strength  of  her  naval  power  was 
clearly  demonstrated  In  the  recent  Okean 
exercise,  when  all  four  fleets  were  simultane- 
ously in  operation  In  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Pacific.  The 
Mediterranean  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  were 
also  included  In  the  operations.  Nearly  200 
ships,  from  heavy  rocket  carriers  with  maxi- 
mum speed  of  34  knots  to  nuclear  subs,  were 
included  In  the  exercise.  Her  fishing  fieet 
and  oceanographic  ships  are  among  the  most 
modem  afloat  and  are  actively  supporting 
this  Navy. 

According  to  Soviet  Navy  Chief  Adm.  Gor- 
shkov,  "The  flags  of  Soviet  ships  now  fly  In 
the  farthest  corners  of  the  seas  and  oceans. 
Our  Navy  has  become  a  real  power  and  can 
successfully  protect  the  state  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  the  whole  socialist 
camp."  It  seems  evident  that  the  USSR  is 
not  Just  playing  games.  In  1963  Adm.  Gor- 
shkov  established  his  objective  for  the  Soviet 
fleet — "  ...  we  must  be  ready  to  engage  in 
comprehensive  offensive  operations  and  to 
level  annihilating  blows  against  the  sea  and 
land  strongholds  of  the  imperialists  every- 
where In  the  world's  oceans  and  in  the  hin- 
terland." "America  sooner  or  later  will  have 
to  understand  that  she  no  longer  has  the 
mastery  of  the  seas,"  he  wrote  recently. 

That  this  Is  not  an  Idle  boast  Is  conflrmed 
by  one  of  our  leading  naval  strategists.  Rear 
Adm,  George  H.  Miller.  Testifying  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Sea  Power  last  year. 
Adm.  Miller  said,  "The  thing  that  Impresses 
me  the  most  In  looking  at  the  overall  Soviet 
maritime  set-up  Is  the  modernity  and  vigor 
of  the  maritime  industrial  base.  I  think  they 
recognize,  and  it  Is  historically  so,  that  a 
modem,  vigorous  maritime  Industrial  base 
Is  the  very  foundation  of  a  nation's  effective 
seapower  ...  I  am  struck  by  the  degree  of 
government-level  coordination  that  they 
seem  to  have  In  the  Soviet  Government,  a 
coordination  of  all  maritime  assets  in  the 
furtherance  of  national  objectives  .  .  .  this 
support  Is  continuous  through  so-called  war, 
peace,  crisis,  and  so  forth.  I  might  even  say 
that  the  merchant  marine,  together  with  the 
Communist  political  arm.  are  spearheading 
their  drive  for  world  supremacy." 

The  prick  of  this  spearhead  was  very  sharp 
when  it  was  announced  early  this  month 
that  a  Russian  flag  line  has  applied  to  In- 
stitute a  merchant  shipping  service  from 
various  Japanese  ports  to  jxirts  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  and  is  offering 
rates  far  below  conference  rates  in  direct 
competition  with  U.S.  steamship  lines. 

This  was  only  the  latest  la  a  series  of 
Soviet  moves  to  enter  the  competition  for 
world  trade.  They  are  participating  In  Cana- 
dian, South  American,  Mediterranean,  North 
European,  Eastern  and  Par  Eastern  routes, 
in  some  instances  offering  cut  rates  or  re- 
bates of  up  to  70  percent  from  the  published 
conference  rates. 

The  purpose  of  such  attacks  on  trade  pat- 
■tems  is  not  one  of  mere  commercial  competi- 
tion. A  Soviet  publication  recently  stated 
that  "The  Russian  maritime  fleet  Is  to  be 
considered  as  a  weapon  In  the  competition 
with  the  capitalist  countries,  and  It  must 
contribute  toward  breaking  the  expansion 
of  certain  capitalist  countries  In  the  frame- 
work of  world  merchant  shipping  in  order 
to  support  the  developing  countries."  There 
should  be  no  doubt  that  the  USSR  has  an 
understanding  of  strategic  geography  and 
•^cognizes  the  economic  assets  to  be  gained 
from  building  ships,  carrying  world  cargo, 
and  reaping  the  revenues. 

If  the  Russians  have  read  history  correct- 
ly in  their  determination  to  establish  their 
Calms  to  world  power,  and  I  believe  they 
have,  our  own  record  Is  all  the  more  dismal. 
More  than  95  percent  of  our  trade  Is  at  the 
present  time  carried  by  foreign-flag  ships. 
If  these  vessels  are  driven  from  the  trade- 
lanes  by  Russian  predatory  rate-cutting,  the 
USSR  can  clamp  a  vise  on  our  trade  arteries. 


The  Russians  have  been  adding  to  their 
fleet  at  a  net  rate  of  about  1.000.000  tons  a 
year.  They  plan  to  have  20.000.000  dead- 
weight tons  of  merchant  shipping  by  1980. 
Our  plans  for  the  next  decade  are  to  have  a 
fleet  whose  total  deadweight  tonnage  will  be 
about  the  same  as  at  present,  about  15.000,- 
000  tons.  Our  competitive  advantage,  how- 
ever, will  result  from  the  increased  produc- 
tivity of  our  fleet,  which  Is  projected  to  In- 
crease by  at  least  25 Tt;  In  carrying  capacity 
over  today's  fleet. 

The  size  and  speed  of  Russian  merchant 
ships  Is  much  less  than  tliose  of  most  mod- 
ern fleets.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
would  seem  to  constitute  little  threat  to  us 
in  capturing  the  high  value  liner  trade  or 
even  the  huge  tonnages  of  bulk  cargo  which 
constitute  a  large  part  of  U.S.  foreign  trade 
in  any  type  of  fair  competition. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deliberately  designed  its  fleet  with 
other  purposes  In  mind — principally  the  con- 
trol of  the  trade  of  developing  nations,  whose 
ports  and  inland  transport  will  not  for  some 
time  accommodate  large,  highly  sophisticat- 
ed and  productive  containershlps  and  bulk 
carriers. 

The  Russian  can  plan  their  fleet  in  every 
aspect  to  carry  out  their  national  political 
objectives.  If  their  need  Is  for  small  ships 
to  capture  the  trade  of  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, they  order  small  ships.  While  not  un- 
mindful of  the  need  to  obtain  Income  from 
the  use  of  their  resources,  or  to  obtain  for- 
eign exchange,  they  can  subordinate  these 
objectives  to  their  overall  political  objec- 
tives. 

In  the  United  States  our  Merchant  Marine 
is  a  private  business  endowed  with  a  public 
interest.  In  peacetime  we  expect  our  com- 
panies to  bEise  their  decisions  as  to  what 
kinds  and  how  many  ships  and  services  to 
provide  on  the  probability  of  proflts.  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  private  companies  Is  de- 
signed to  enable  them  to  compete  on  an 
equal  footing  in  foreign  markets  with  lower 
cost  competitors,  but  it  does  not  guarantee 
a  proflt  or  even  guarantee  against  loss.  Yet 
we  expect  at  the  same  time  that  the  ships  so 
designed  and  operated  will  be  available  and 
suitable  for  any  emergency  that  may  demand 
their  use. 

The  wonder  Is  not  that  we  do  not  always 
have  the  exact  types  of  ships  we  need  for 
military  purposes,  considering  the  lack  of 
past  planning,  but  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  so  well.  I  am  thinking  not  Just  of  the 
160  government-owned  ships  broken  out  of 
the  reserve  fleets,  which  have  carried  9  mil- 
lion tons  of  cargo  to  Vietnam  from  mld-1965 
to  the  present.  Privately  owned  ships,  either 
on  time  or  berth  charter,  were  made  available 
to  MSTS  and  carried  27  million  tons,  or  over 
70  percent  of  the  total  cargo.  More  than  half 
of  the  available  cargo  space  on  ships  on  berth 
service  to  the  Southeast  Asia  area  was  given 
over  to  carrying  military  cargo.  Some  of  the 
converted  privately  owned  containershlps 
proved  so  efficient  that  many  of  the  govern- 
ment-owned ships  could  be  returned  to  lay- 
up. 

Given  the  growing  awareness  of  the  need, 
at  long  last,  to  aggressively  develop  our  sea- 
power, we  are  now  developing  a  coordinated 
effort  between  our  merchant  and  naval  fleets. 
In  the  future  I  see  the  possibility  that  con- 
tainershlps may  be  equipped  with  the  ca- 
pability of  transferring  containers  at  sea  via 
heavy-Uft  helicopters.  I  also  see  the  pos- 
sibilities of  barge-carrying  ships  providing 
the  instant  response  capability  so  desired  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Barges  loaded 
with  the  latest  In  military  equipment,  In- 
cluding wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles,  can 
be  preposltloned  at  strategic  locations.  In  an 
emergency  the  nearest  commercial  barge  car- 
rier can  pick  up  the  loaded  military  barges 
and  be  on  its  way  Immediately.  Loaded  and 
unloaded  In  open  water,  the  barges  can  be 
dropped  off  at  any  desired  point,  regardless 


of  lack  of  port  facilities,  deep  water  channels, 
or  cargo  handling  equipment. 

Aside  from  their  adaptability  for  specific 
military  uses,  however,  the  most  important 
task  performed  by  merchant  ships  in  wartime 
is  the  one  they  perform  in  peacetime — carry- 
ing the  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
products  needed  by  our  factories  and  our  cit- 
izens to  keep  up  our  productive  capacity.  It 
Is  this  industrial  base  which  Adm.  Miller  re- 
ferred to  that  is  vital  to  the  success  of  any 
sustained  effort  In  wartime. 

The  trade  that  makes  our  nation  strong 
and  prosperous  In  peace  gives  it  the  power  to 
carry  out  Its  military  commitments.  The  mer- 
chant ships  that  are  needed  to  support  our 
armed  forces  are  the  same  ships  that  carry 
goods  for  our  civilian  economy.  In  a  sense, 
therefore,  it  is  the  U.S.  shippers  using  U.S. 
ships  to  carry  their  goods  who  are  providing 
the  capacity  to  protect  our  country's  security 
in  an  emergency.  This  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin — the  trade  which  our  merchant  marine 
also  supports.  If  we  have  the  ships  adequate 
to  carry  our  trade,  we  also  will  have  the  ships 
to  supply  our  military  requirements  in  time 
of  emergency. 

President  Nixon  has  clearly  understood  this 
dual  role  of  the  merchant  fleet  and  has  taken 
decisive  action  to  assure  that  it  will  be  ade- 
quatt'  to  fill  both  its  roles.  In  his  new  marl- 
time  program  he  has  provided  not  only  for 
the  building  of  some  300  .ships  in  the  next 
decade,  but  has  also  provided  incentives  for 
a  balanced  fieet.  It  will  have  bulk  carriers  as 
well  as  liners,  so  that  we  Ehall  be  able  to  pro- 
tect our  access  to  strategic  ores  and  petroleum 
as  well  as  to  manufactured  and  semi-manu- 
factured goods.  An  Increase  in  our  Fed- 
eral Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  ceiling  will 
benefit  not  only  builders  of  cargo  ships  but 
of  fishing  and  oceanographic  vessels  as  well. 
The  new  cargo  ships  to  be  built  will  be  fast 
enough  and  flexible  enough  to  carry  out 
whatever  emergency  services  may  be  required 
of  them.  As  in  the  past,  they  will  be  avail- 
able to  carry  military  supplies  at  the  call 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  their 
capacity  and  capabilities  will  be  much  great- 
er than  those  of  most  of  the  commercial 
ships  on  which  the  armed  services  have  had 
to  rely  In  the  past. 

By  providing  Incentives  to  build  highly 
productive  ships  at  lower  cost  through  stand- 
ardized multi-ship,  multi-year  procurement 
methods,  the  President  is  not  only  reestab- 
lishing our  shipbuilding  capability,  but  is 
providing  shippers  with  modern,  fast  ships 
that  can  provide  efficient  service  for  their 
goods.  These  ships  will  operate  at  rates  com- 
petitive with  foreign  vessels,  whether  in  liner 
or  bulk  trades.  There  will  be  every  reason 
for  U.S.  shippers  to  use  US  ships  and  we 
are  undertaking  an  Intensive  campaign  to 
urge  them  to  do  Just  that. 

You  have  seen  the  Maritime  Day  posters 
on  U.S.  mall  trucks  that  remind  us  that 
shipping  Is  a  partner  In  prog:ress.  I  hope  you 
are  displaying  on  your  own  car  one  of  the 
bumper  stickers  that  calls  the  attention  of 
all  Americans  and  all  shippers  to  the  fact 
that  U.S.  ships  will  serve  us  and  the  nation  If 
we  will  in  turn  use  them  to  carry  our  goods. 
These  are  only  the  opening  salvos  In  our 
campaign  to  sell  the  use  of  U.S.  ships  to 
U.S.  shippers.  Part  of  the  effort  will  be  de- 
voted to  finding  ways  In  which  our  ships 
can  serve  you  better.  It  will  seek  to  find 
out  where  the  cargoes  are  and  where  they 
are  going  so  that  U.S.  shipping  linos  will 
know  where  to  look  for  business. 

Under  the  President's  new  program  we 
shall  have  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
a  fleet  truly  adequate  to  its  dual  role  as 
servant  of  trade  and  defense.  Unlike  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  government  does  not  coerce 
shippers  or  assign  the  cargoes  to  our  own 
ships.  We  must  rely  on  U.S.  businessmen  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  having  U.S.  ships 
ready  at  all  times  to  serve  them,  and  by 
serving  them,  serve  tis  all.  Thank  you. 
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RARE  TREASURES  OF  BIG  THICKET 
BEING  DESTROYED;  AN  APPEAL 
TO  SECRETARY  HICKEL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  received  alarming  news  of 
increased  destruction  of  the  Big  Thicket. 
In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Peter  Gunter,  a  well- 
knovra  conservationist  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  philosophy  of  North 
Texas  State  Umversity  at  Denton,  Tex., 
I  learned  that  very  destructive  cutting 
is  being  carried  on  the  Big  Thicket  Pro- 
file Unit,  the  largest  of  the  so-called 
pearls  selected  by  the  U.S.  Park  Service 
in  their  1967  recommendation  for  preser- 
vation of  the  Big  Thicket. 

This  destructive  cutting  has  been  go- 
ing on  despite  the  highly  publicized  mor- 
atorium on  cutting  in  these  designated 
units  declared  by  the  large  lumber  in- 
terests. This  is  just  more  evidence  that 
the  interests  opposed  to  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  are  trying  to  destroy  all 
the  most  beautiful  tree  treasures  of  this 
rare  wilderness  area  before  Congress  can 
pass  my  bill  which  would  save  a  part  of 
the  Big  Thicket. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  act  quickly  if 
we  are  to  save  the  Big  Thicket,  I  have 
urged  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
state  its  position  on  my  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  bill  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation. 
The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  S.  4, 
my  bill  to  create  a  100,000  acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  in  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  on  June  12,  1970.  The  subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  Senator  Alan  Bible  of 
Nevada,  gave  the  Dei>artment  of  the  In- 
terior until  August  1,  1970,  to  submit  its 
report. 

When  the  news  of  this  increased  de- 
struction of  one  of  the  rarest  gems  in  the 
Big  Thicket  reached  me,  I  notified  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Parks  Service  by 
letter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  of  July  13,  1970,  to 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  to  Hon.  George  B.  Hartzog, 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  July  13.  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr.. 
Director,  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  and  Director  Hartzog: 
When  Senator  Alan  Bible,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  finished  the  hear- 
ing In  Beaumont,  Texas,  on  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  bill  (S.  4)  on  June  12,  1970, 
he  left  the  record  open  for  additional  state- 
ments by  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
park  until  June  28,  1970.  He  then  gave  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  until  August  1, 
1970.  to  state  Its  position  on  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park. 

I  am  today  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Peter  Gunter,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  North  Texas  State  University, 
Denton,  Texas,  who  Is  a  naturalist  and  who 
has  often  visited  the  proposed  site  of  the 


Big  Thicket  National  Park.  Dr.  Gunter  has 
written  many  magazine  articles  about  the 
Big  Tlilcket  and  was  a  witness  at  the  Senate 
hearings. 

His  letter  to  me  of  July  9,  1970,  received 
today,  July  13,  1970,  states:  "I  have  been 
hiking  m  the  Big  Thicket  recently  along 
the  Profile  Unit  along  Pine  Island  Bayou. 
I  managed  to  get  lost  in  there,  and  In  the 
process  found  out  that  someone  has  done 
a  lot  of  very  destructive  cutting  along  the 
Bayou  in  the  Profile  Unit.  It  makes  one 
furious,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  a  hiking 
trail  along  the  Bayou  would  be  beautiful  in 
15  or  20  years  when  it  all  grows  back,  even 
if  every  blade  of  grass  were  cut  now."  The 
Profile  Unit  is  one  of  the  so-called  string 
of  pearl  units.  The  oppyonents  of  the  park 
are  systematically  trying  to  destroy  every 
ecologically  advantageous  unit  there. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  move  at  once  if 
we  are  to  save  the  Big  Thicket. 

I  beseech  you  to  file  your  report.  I  beseech 
you  to  file  your  recommendations  with  Sena- 
tor Bible  before  August  1,  1970,  and  give 
us  working  time  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  need  is  desperate  and  time  is  of  the 
essence.  The  time  for  action  Is  here  and  al- 
most passed. 

With  appreciation  for  the  genuine  inter- 
est each  of  you  has  expressed  In  a  national 
park  in  the  Big  Thicket  area  and  with  my 
appreciation  for  that  interest,  I  am 
Very  sincerely, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    DISCOURAGES 
SENIOR  CITIZENS  FROM  WORKING 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent social  security  law  discriminates 
against  persons  over  65  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue working.  The  retirement  test  in  the 
present  law  will  allow  a  person  over  65  to 
earn  only  $1,680  a  year  without  affecting 
his  retirement  benefits.  If  his  earnings 
fall  between  $1,680  and  $2,880,  his  bene- 
fits are  reduced  SI  for  every  $2  he  earns 
above  $1,680,  On  earnings  above  $2,880, 
the  reduction  is  $1  of  benefits  for  every 
$1  earned. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
moved  part  way  toward  removing  this 
disincentive  for  retirees  to  continue 
working.  It  has  passed  a  social  security 
bill,  H.R.  17550,  which  would  raise  the 
ceiling  on  fully  exempt  earnings  to  $2,000, 
and  would  cut  benefits  by  SI  for  every  $2 
of  earnings  above  $2,000.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  clearly  not 
far  enough. 

Many  persons  over  65  believe  that  even 
with  the  easing  voted  by  the  House  the 
retirement  test  still  would  stifle  the  ini- 
tiative of  thousands  of  individuals.  One 
such  person  is  Mr.  Truman  D.  Weller.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  thoughtful  article  in 
the  June  8  issue  of  Barron's,  which 
puts  forward  a  strong  argument  for  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  retirement  test. 
In  the  article  as  printed,  tables  11  and  III 
were  incorrect.  Mr.  Weller  has  furnished 
corrected  tables  to  accompany  his  arti- 
cle. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Disincentive  Pijsn — The  Social  SECtmrrT 
Law  DisconRAGES  Retired  Folk  From 
Working 

(By  Trtunan  D.  Weller) 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  has  Its  way, 
retired  citizens  soon  will  have  more  money 


to  jingle  In  their  pockets.  On  top  of  a  15% 
boost  in  social  sectirlty  benefits  voted  late 
last  year,  the  Congressmen  last  week  passed 
and  sent  along  to  the  Senate  a  measure  that 
would  up  their  checks  another  5%  (and  also 
boost  to  $9,000  the  wage  base  on  which  social 
security  taxes  are  paid).  However,  what  set 
the  bill  apart  were  some  new  departures. 
One,  particularly  controversial,  was  an 
amendment  which  would  for  the  first  time 
tie  retirement  benefits  to  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  living.  Its  fate  remains  uncertain. 

Less  likely  to  offend  anyone  is  the  proposal 
to  lift  to  $2,000  from  $1,680  at  present,  the 
amount  an  individual  receiving  benefits  can 
earn  before  his  payments  are  affected.  Yet  It 
Is  this  aspect  of  the  law  which  probably  most 
frustrates  people  over  65.  For  the  fact  Is  that 
anyone  on  social  security  earning  $3,600  un- 
der present  law  enjoys  more  spendable  In- 
come than  a  retired  individual  who  manages 
to  gross  $4,800. 

TABLE  I 

J3,600  earned  income: 
Salary  or  profit  from  self- 
employment $3,600 

Social  security  benefits.. _ 1,560 

Total  income 5, 160 

Less  taxes: 

Federal  income 170 

Social  security  at  4.8  percent...  172.80    342.80 


Net  income  with  salary $4,817.20 

Or  in  self-employment: 

Federal  income  _ 170 

Social  security  at  6.9  percent...  248.40    418.40 


Net  income  from  self- 
employment.- 4,741,60 

$4,800  earned  income: 
Salary  or  profit  from  self- 
employment 4,800 

Social  security  benefits. 360 


Total  income 5, 160 

Less  taxes: 

Federal  income 354.00  ._ 

Social  security  at  4.8  percent...  230.40    584.40 


Net  income  witfi  salary 4,575.60 

Or  m  sell-employment: 

Federal  income 354.00 _. 

Social  security  at  6.9  percent...  331.20    685.20 

■  

Net  income  from  self- 
employment 4, 474. 80 

Note:  Figures  based  upon  social  security  benefits  to  husband 
and  wife  totaling  $240  monthly,  income  tax  on  amount  indicated 
at  the  1969  tax  rate  schedule,  with  exemption  of  $2,400  for  the 
couple. 

TABLE  II.— COIVIPARABLE  SPENDABLE  INCOME  OF  2  INDI- 
VIDUALS IN  1970-1  COLLECTING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  AND  THE  OTHER  FORFEITING  BENEFITS 
THROUGH  SELF-EMPLOYIVIENT 


IVlr,  "A" 


Mr.  "8" 


Earned  income  (self-employment)..  0  $6,000.00 

Company  pension $6,000.00  6,000.00 

Dividends  and  interest 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Total       .              7,000.00  13,000.00 

Less  standard  deduction. 700.00  1,000.00 


Total                         .  6,300.00  12.000.00 

Less  4  exemptions 2.500.00  2,500.00 

Taxable  income  base... 3,800.00  9,500.00 

Normal  tax _ 586.00  1,710.00 

Surtax 14.65  42.75 

Social  security  tax 0.00  414.00 

Total  taxes 600.65  2,166.75 

After  tax  income.    (')  W 

Total 6,399.65  10,833.75 

Tax-free  social  security  (14  percent 

increase  of  1970  included) 2,875.00 

Spendable  income 9,274.35  10,833.75 


0.00 


1  $7,000  less  $600.65. 

2  $13,000  less  $2,166.75. 

Note:  Both  individuals  considered  to  have  the  same  privatt 
pension,  returns  from  interest  and  dividends  and  social  security 
benefits.  Latter  assumed  to  be  $2,500  per  year  as  of  1969. 

In  truth,  social  security  actually  Is  killing 
the  Initiative  and  Incentive  of  thousands  of 
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people.  An  elderly  Indiana  farm  couple,  for 
example,  found  themselves  hard  pressed  be- 
cause their  interest  in  a  small  sorghum  crop 
pushed  their  income  over  the  prescribed 
limit,  cutting  social  security  payments.  Then 
there  is  the  67-year-old  man  from  Philadel- 
phia. Offered  a  clerical  position  at  $70  a 
week,  he  declined,  saying:  "If  I  took  the  Job 
I  would  have  to  sacrifice  my  social  security 
payments,  which  add  up  to  $1,380  a  year.  I 
would  have  to  pay  more  than  three  times  my 
present  federal  Income  tax,  which  Is  now 
slightly  over  $400.  I  would  also  be  subject  to 
three  taxes  I  am  not  now  paying — social  se- 
curity, unemployment  and  a  local  wage  tax. 
I  would  also  pay  an  Increase  in  the  state  per- 
sonal property  tax  as  well  as  a  local  school 
tax." 

VNJUST    RULES 

Much  of  the  unfairness  is  caused  by  the 
stringent,  unjust  rules  governing  the  social 
security  program.  Basically  five  points  cause 
these  difficulties. 

(1)  Limiting  earnings  to  $1,680  during  a 
calendar  year,  so  as  not  to  affect  benefits.  As 
a  result,  when  a  social  security  recipient  ap- 
proaches the  celling,  he  Is  Inclined  to  qalt 
working  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

One  person  concerned  with  the  trend  is 
Lewis  Wald,  president  of  Industrial  Expe- 
rience Inc.,  a  Worcester,  Mass.,  firm  organized 
to  furnish  retired  executives,  experts  and 
specialists  to  Industry  on  a  temporary  basis. 
He  says  a  large  number  of  enrollees  will  only 
work  until  they  have  earned  $1,680.  More- 
over, he  points  out,  men  with  exceptional 
backgrounds  in  advertising,  engineering  and 
finance  tend  to  forgo  additional  income  over 
the  exempt  amount. 

(2)  The  inconsistency  of  a  worker  obtain- 
ing greater  total  spendable  Income  by  earn- 
ing less.  Robert  M.  Ball,  Commissioner  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  explained 
this  clearly  last  spring  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging:  "An  Individual  who  has 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  job  paying  some- 
what over  $2.880 — because  earnings  are  tax- 
able and  social  security  benefits  are  not — 
with  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction  may  actu- 
ally be  worse  off  than  If  he  earned  less."  The 
analysis  In  Table  I  llliistrates  this  point. 

$150    PER    MONTH 

(3)  The  inequities  which  arise  from  the 
narrow  monetary  advantage  gained  by  the 
person  who  works  and  forfeits  all  or  part  of 
social  security  benefits,  compared  with  the 
individual  who  only  collects  the  benefits.  In  a 
typical  example,  an  individual  earning  $6,000 
a  year,  as  indicated  in  Table  II,  will  enjoy 
an  advantage  of  Just  $150  a  month  more 
than  someone  with  comparable  retirement 
benefits  but  not  working. 

In  1971,  wiUi  a.  b'~c  benefit  Increase  and  a 
raise  in  the  social  security  tax,  the  disparity 
will  be  even  greater.  Thus,  Mr.  A  will  be 
receiving  $143  75  more  In  benefits,  while  Mr. 
B,  not  eligible  for  benefits,  will  be  paving 
$36  additional  tax. 

(4)  The  test  which  limits  earnings  by  sal- 
ary or  wages  in  a  single  month  unless  bene- 
fits are  forfeited.  The  test  says  those  earn- 
ing over  $140  in  a  month  must  forfeit  bene- 
fits for  that  month.  In  many  instances,  total 
benefits  of  husband  and  wife  are  greater 
than  .?140.  Consequently,  any  earnings  be- 
tween $140  and  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
total  benefits,  would  represent  a  loss  for  the 
couple. 

TTie  problem  is  underscored  by  a  retiree 
who  takes  a  part-Ume  Job  prior  "to  Christ- 
mas. If  employment  is  at  the  minimum  wage 
of  $1.60  an  hour,  he  can  work  87  hours  that 
month  before  reaching  the  monetarv  limit. 
"  the  work  Is  In  a  retail  store,  business  In- 
variably gets  heavier  as  Christmas  ap- 
proaches. So  if  he  doesn't  quit  work  after  87 
hours,  benefits  will  be  forfeited.  Again,  the 
retiree  has  to  choose  whether  to  risk  losing 
his  benefits  or  disappointing  his  employer 
at  the  peak  of  the  buying  season.  The  prac- 
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tice  has  brought  disfavor  among  employers 
using  retirees  for  part-time  work. 

(5 1  Restrictions  of  the  retirement  test  or 
the  self-employed  retiree  and  the  handicaps 
to  the  operation  of  his  own  business.  This 
part  of  the  guideline  deals  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  time  a  person  over  65  may  engage 
m  his  business  and  still  collect  benefits.  It  is 
termed  as  performing  "substantial  service." 
\  person  who  spends  more  than  45  hours  a 
month  in  his  business  is  considered  as  ren- 
dering "substantial  service,"  according  to  the 
interpretation  made  by  the  Social  Security 
•Administration.  If  less  than  45  hours,  then 
the  service  would  not  be  substantial  unless 
one  is  "performing  highly  valuable  services, 
such  as  management  of  a  sizeable  bu.siness, 
highly  skilled  work,  etc.  Less  than  15  hours 
of  service  In  a  month  is  never  considered 
substantial." 

Here,  the  amount  of  profit  Is  not  a  restrict- 
ing factor.  One  can  make  $2,000  or  $20,000 
from  his  business.  Instead,  time  Is  the  crite- 
rion and  anyone  spending  more  than  45  hours 
a  month  in  his  business  Is  as  a  rule  deemed 
to  be  rendering  "substantial  service"  and 
thus  prone  to  forfeiture  of  benefits. 

Back  in  March  1968.  the  Senate's  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  observed  that  "the  complexities 
of  these   (retirement  test)   limitations  have 


perplexed  many  older  persons  Some  even 
decide  that  the  Intent  of  the  law  is  to  dis- 
courage them  from  seeking  employment." 
This  is  an  understatement,  to  say  the  least 
The  Task  Force  questioned  if  sonne  "liberal- 
ization" of  the  retirement  test  wasn't  in  or- 
der or  If  the  retirement  test  shouldn't  be 
eliminated  entirely. 

NOT    SATISFACTORY 

Commissioner  Ball  says:  'The  present  re- 
tirement test  is  not  satisfactory.  Under  the 
present  test  It  is  possible  for  people  at  cer- 
tain earnings  levels  to  actually  have  less  In- 
come— that  Is,  social  security  benefits  plus 
earnings  after  taxes — than  if  their  earnings 
were  lower.  It  is  not  right  that  people  who 
do  additional  work  or  take  a  Job  at  a  higher 
pay  are  disadvantaged.  The  test  should  be 
revised  so  that  people  would  have  an  Incen- 
tive to  earn  more  and  so  that  the  more  they 
earn  the  more  income  they  will  have." 

Supporters  of  the  retirement  test  point  to 
the  fact  that  In  1966  "only  16  million  of 
the  17  million  eligible  for  retirement  ben- 
efits appear  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
retirement  test."  However,  their  figure  in- 
cludes 8.7  million  in  the  age  72-and-over 
group  who  are  not  affected  by  the  test,  and 
another  5.7  million  who  are  wives  of  retired 
wjrkers  collecting  benefits  on  that  basis. 


TABLE  III 


Current 

plan 

benefits 

NiXon 

plan 

benefits 

Proposed 
H.R.  plan 
benefits 

Spendable  income 

Earnings 

Taxes 

Cuirent 
plan 

Nixon 
plan 

Proposed 
H.R.  plan 

$1,679 

$2,880  ... 

$80. 59 
86.35  .. 
95.95  .. 

115.20 
342.80 

584.40 

840.  00 

1,117.60 

$4,478.41 

$1.799 

$2,880  .. 

$4.  592. 65 

$1.999 

$2,880 

2,200 
2,200 
1,000 

$4,  783. 05 
4  484  80 

$2,400 

2,040 

1,560 

360 

2,100 
2,100 
1,500 

900  .. 

300  .. 

4,  324.  80 
4,817.20 
4,575.60 
5, 160.  00 
6, 082. 40 

4,  384.  80 
5,357.20 
5.715.50 
6,  060.  00 
6, 382.  40 

$3,600  . 

5  457  20 

$4,800 

5  215  60 

$6,000 

5  160  00 

$7,200.. 

6, 082. 40 

Note:  Husband  and  wife  with  total  benefits  of  $2,880.  Annual  exemption  amount  ol  benefits:  $1,680  present  plan;  $1,800  Nixon  plan- 
$2,000  plan  passed  by  House  of  Representatives.  ' 


Social  security  was  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try dtu-ing  the  Depression  of  the  "Thirties. 
At  the  time  the  legislation  was  being  con- 
sidered, unemployment  \'arled  between  seven 
and  II  million,  and  the  great  hue  and  cry 
was  to  remove  those  over  65  from  the  labor 
market  In  order  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
younger  workers.  Unfortunately,  that  phi- 
losophy still  remains  with  the  social  security 
program.  It  does  not  square  with  the  relative 
economic  affluence  of  our  present  age,  nor 
with  a  shortage  of  technical  manpower  pre- 
dicted by  the  National  Indtistrlal  Confer- 
ence Board. 

WORKERS.  ARE    HAPPIER 

Moreover,  retired  people  who  work  for  pay 
are  happier.  So  says  Prances  M.  Carp,  direc- 
tor of  the  Human  Development  Research 
Program  at  the  American  Institute  of  Re- 
search. This  study  shows  that  they  have  a 
higher  self-esteem,  their  relations  with  peo- 
ple are  better  and  they  tend  to  complain  less 
of  having  too  much  spare  time. 

Every  working  retiree  pays  at  least  two 
taxes  on  earnings — the  federal  Income  and 
the  social  security  levies.  In  some  states,  he 
also  pays  a  state  Income  tax  and  many 
metropolitan  cities  now  levy  a  city  wage  tax 
as  well. 

According  to  the  latest  Internal  Revenue 
Service  figures  available,  there  were  more 
than  eight  million  Individuals  over  65  who 
filed  returns  for  1967.  Retirees  with  private 
pensions  are  required  to  pay  Income  tax  on 
their  benefits,  once  the  contributory  part 
has  been  exhausted.  Today,  one  out  of  five 
retirees  pays  such  a  tax  and  In  another  10 
years  the  number  Is  expected  to  double.  This 
serves  to  put  earnings  of  retirees  In  a  higher 
bracket,   since   they    already   are   liable   for 


the  Income  from  their  pension.  And  the 
necessity  of  paying  tax  on  earnings  in  a 
higher  range  serves  as  another  repressive 
measure  to  discourage  earnings  by  retirees. 

NIXON'S    PROPOSALS 

Last  September.  President  Nixon,  noting 
that  "the  present  retirement  test  actually 
penalizes  social  security  beneficiaries  from 
doing  additional  work  or  taking  Jobs  at 
higher  p>ay,"  made  a  number  of  proposals.  He 
suggested  that  the  minimum  earnings  be 
raised  to  $1,800  from  the  present  $1,680,  that 
the  present  $2,880  celling  be  abandoned,  and 
that  one-half  benefits  be  given  over  the  first 
$1,800  earned. 

With  a  single  exception  none  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  is  Incorporated  into  the 
present  House-passed  bill.  The  exception:  a 
more  liberal  exemption  of  earnings  to  $2,000. 
In  addition,  the  limit  it  could  be  upped  as  of 
January  1973  If  certain  economic  indexes 
rose  sufficiently  over  the  next  two  years.  Just 
how  a  retiree  might  fare  under  the  Nixon 
plan  and  the  House  revision,  which  are  com- 
pared with  the  present  plan,  is  detailed  in 
Table  III. 

Under  each  plan,  It  Is  evident  the  benefi- 
ciary receives  more  spendable  income  at  the 
point  Just  before  he  goes  over  the  exempt 
amount  than  at  the  (2,400  earnings  figure. 
However,  the  Nixon  plan  provides  an  added 
incentive — It  escalates  steadily  from  $3  600 
and  gives  the  beneficiary  the  reward  of  addi- 
tional Income  with  added  earnings. 

Furthermore,  increasing  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  base  heaps  new  Injustice  on  the 
person  over  63  currently  earning  $7,800  or 
more.  Compared  with  1969,  in  the  years  ahead 
and  until  reaching  72,  he  must  foj-k  up  the 
following  extras;  (1)  In  1971,  he  will  be  pay- 
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ing  at  leafit  (46.80  more  social  security  tax 
on  Ms  earnings  with  no  return  in  benefits: 
(2)  starting  In  July  he  will  be  paying  $2.60 
more  monthly  towards  Medicare  for  his  wife 
and  himself;  and  (3)  if  he  Is  hospitalized,  he 
will  have  to  pay  *8  more  (an  18^-  Increase) 
as  his  share  of  the  expense;  since  J&nuaxy, 
Medicare  beneficiaries  were  compelled  to  pay 
«52  of  the  first  part  of  their  hospital  bill, 
rather  than  $44. 

Thus,  the  oldster,  caught  in  the  squeeze 
of  Inflation  and  trying  to  oflset  It  by  work- 
ing, this  year  and  next — even  If  his  earnings 
remain  the  same — will  find  himself  with  less 
Ep>endable  income  than  In  1969.  The  optimism 
engendered  by  President  Nixon's  recommen- 
dations towards  encouraging  retirees  to  earn 
additional  Income  has  been  sidetracked.  The 
House  measure,  as  regards  changes  In  the 
retirement  test.  Is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
present  program.  It  has  done  nothing  In  the 
way  of  encouraging  Initiative  and  creating 
Incentive. 

The  choice  of  whether  a  person  over  65 
wants  to  live  a  quiet  life  of  leisure  or  con- 
tinue working  should  be  an  individual  de- 
cision. But  those  who  choose  to  work  should 
be  free  to  do  so.  Senior  citizens  should  not 
be  hampered  by  arbitrary  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 


A  THOUGHTFUL  ANNIVERSARY   OF 
THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
It  is  a  time  to  celebrate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  programs  and  activities 
under  the  Administration  on  Aging  for, 
and  by,  older  Americans  throughout  the 
Nation,  For  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
passed  in  1965,  has  opened  up  oppor- 
tunities for  companionship,  employment, 
improved  nutrition  and  health  care, 
housing  and  educational  services,  and 
other  benefits  for  a  great  many  older  In- 
dinduEils. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Older  Americans  Act  programs  have 
been  extremely  successful. 

The  State  grant  program  under  title 
in  has  developed  and  strengthened  local 
councils  on  aging  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  And  operation  of  the 
program  has  succeeded  in  making  coun- 
cils and  projects  self-sufficient,  preparing 
grantees  and  elderly  participants  for  the 
time  when  Federal  funding  will  end. 
From  the  outset  of  a  project,  everyone 
involved  actively  works  to  make  the 
commimity  aware  of  their  efforts  and  of 
the  needs  of  the  elderly.  Throughout  the 
life  of  the  project,  progress  reports  are 
sent  to  municipalities,  foundations, 
federated  fimds,  and  other  charitable  or- 
ganizations. As  a  result  of  this  concen- 
trated effort,  all  seven  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts title  in  grant  programs  which 
have  been  terminated  have  been  picked 
up  by  a  community  source  and  are  con- 
tinuing in  operation. 

In  the  title  m  program  run  out  of 
Boston  State  Hospital,  elderly  patients 
about  to  be  discharged  are  provided  with 
counseling  and  placement  opportunities. 
The  project,  Patient  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram, Inc.,  helps  older  persons,  who  may 
have  been  in  the  hospital  for  many  years, 
find  and  strengthen  family  ties  which 
have  been  lost.  The  project  may  soon  be 
expanded  to  include  day  care  services  for 
the  elderly  and  for  potential  older  State 
hospital  patients,  in  the  hopes  of  pre- 
venting unnecessary  hospitalization. 


Roxbury's  Council  of  Elders  established 
a  family  aid  program  under  title  m 
to  hire  older  persons  and  old  age  assist- 
ance recipients  as  outreach  workers.  The 
program  proved  so  successful  that  after 
only  2  years  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare  has  absorbed  the  financing. 

The  statewide  school  hot-lunch  pro- 
gram for  elders  is  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching  activity  aided  by  title  ni  funds. 
The  program  now  operates  in  approxi- 
mately 30  communities  and  is  expanding 
as  local  councils  are  strengthened.  About 
a  third  of  the  ongoing  programs  are  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  summer. 

Local  councils  on  aging  and  school 
boards  cooperate  in  organizing  the  hot 
lunches.  Elderly  recipients  pay  50  cents 
per  meal  and  title  III  funds  make  up  the 
difference.  But  tlie  program  has  been 
administered  so  well  that  it  is  practically 
self-supporting. 

The  hot-lunch  program  has  proved  to 
be  a  possible  bridge  over  the  so-called 
"generation  gap."  The  elderly  have  their 
meals  as  soon  after  the  last  school  lunch 
period  as  possible.  High  school  and  jun- 
ior high  school  students  serve  meals,  act 
as  escort  to  the  more  feeble  elderly,  and 
help  carry  trays. 

So  there  has  been  much  friendly  in- 
terreaction  between  the  two  generations 
in  all  of  the  programs.  In  fact,  in  two  vo- 
cational high  schools,  the  Boston  Trade 
School  and  the  Greater  Lawrence  Vo- 
cational and  Technical  Regional  High 
School  in  West  Andover,  the  students 
run  the  entire  program:  they  prepare 
and  serve  the  meals,  as  well  as  decorating 
the  tables  in  the  lunchroom  with  flowers 
grown  in  their  horticulture  classes. 

At  the  Deane  Junior  College  in  Frank- 
lin, Mass.,  title  III  funds  have  been  used 
to  train  older  people  as  teacher  aides.  All 
of  the  elderly  participants  in  this  project 
have  been  hired  as  aides  in  Franklin, 
Wrentham,  and  Foxborough.  School  ad- 
ministrators, students,  and  seniors  are 
pleased  with  the  relationship  between 
young  and  old. 

A  number  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  title  IV  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  are  also  proving  their 
worth  throughout  the  State.  The  Ecu- 
menical Center  in  Roxbury,  for  example, 
has  shown  that  older  people  in  the  model 
cities  neighborhood  can  effectively  serve 
as  outreach  workers — helping  elderly 
isolated  ghetto  residents  to  participate  in 
community  activities  and  services. 

Another  excellent  project  developed  by 
the  Roxbury  Center  is  a  coordinated  nu- 
trition program  for  the  elderly.  Older 
people  in  the  area  are  trained  and  em- 
ployed to  provide  the  nutrition  serv- 
ices— which  include  meals,  education, 
and  health  screening. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Agency  on 
Aging,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  State  Employees  Associa- 
tion, has  shown  a  great  interest  in  pre- 
retirement counseling  and  presently 
serves  about  1,700  State  employees  on 
the  verge  of  retirement.  The  State  is  also 
training  a  cadre  of  older  employees  to 
work  as  resource  personnel  within  vari- 
ous State  service  agencies.  The  statewide 
activities  are  an  outgrowth  of  a  title  IV 
research  and  development  project 
granted  to  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1968  and  terminating  this  Sep- 
tember. The  success  of  the  project,  whose 


purpose  was  to  demonstrate  the  impact 
of  preretirement  educational  programs 
on  selected  retirees,  is  underscored  by 
the  State's  subsequent  interest  and 
involvement. 

Earlier  title  rv  research  and  develop- 
ment  projects  also  made  an  important 
impact  on  the  State  Agency  on  Aging  and 
on  overall  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
older  people.  The  Community  Services 
for  the  Aging  project,  developed  by  the 
Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies  of 
Greater  Boston,  determined  the  amount 
and  scope  of  services  available  to  older 
individuals  living  in  a  large  urban  area, 
interrelationships  between  agencies,  pat- 
terns of  delivery  of  service  to  older  peo- 
ple, and  factors  associated  with  lack  of 
use  of  existing  services.  The  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  Association  "Demonstration 
Institutes  for  Older  Americans'  illus- 
trated that  older  persons  could  put  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  work  in 
many  community  service  and  related 
activities. 

Under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  a  number  of  educational  institutions 
in  the  State  have  developed  important 
training  programs.  The  Age  Center  of 
New  England,  Inc.,  trains  teachers  to 
work  specifically  with  older  students. 

Brandeis  University  has  offered  a  semi- 
nar course  in  gerontology  to  train  exec- 
utives and  personnel  working  in  the  State 
agencies  on  aging.  They  are  preparing  a 
textbook  based  on  the  papers  presented 
at  the  seminars.  Brandeis  also  has  devel- 
oped a  doctoral  program  to  train  pro- 
fessional persormel  in  the  field  of  aging. 
As  a  result  of  a  grant  made  to  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Social  Work, 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  Commu- 
nity Services  of  Boston,  two  training 
manuals  have  been  designed  to  provide 
help  to  professionals,  technical  experts 
and  lay  persoimel  in  understanding  and 
working  with  the  elderly.  One  manual 
will  be  used  by  trainers  and  the  other  by 
students  or  trainees. 

The  experience  h&s  been  the  same  in 
many  other  States  as  well.  And  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiaries  are  those  who  both 
need  and  richly  deserve  our  support— the 
senior  citizens  of  our  great  Nation. 

That  is  why  today  is  an  appropriate 
moment  to  pause  and  consider  our  ac- 
complishments under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  As  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  am  partic- 
ularly proud  to  have  worked  both  on  the 
original  act  and  on  subsequent  amend- 
ments. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  must  also 
recognize  today  that  many  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  our  older  citizens  have 
been  unmet  or  aggravated  over  the  last 
few  years. 

Inflation  has  soared,  unemployment  is 
threatening  the  jobs  of  many  older  peo- 
ple and  the  high  crime  rate  has  virtually 
driven  many  older  urban  dwellers  into 
isolation. 

Recent  Federal  budgetary  policies  have 
done  little  to  help  such  conditions.  In- 
deed, administration  cutbacks  have  ren- 
dered a  number  of  excellent  demonstra- 
tion programs  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  almost  useless.  And  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  no  money  at  all 
to  begin  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
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Program  (RSVP)  enacted  as  part  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1969. 

We  now  spend  only  an  average  of  about 
$5.41  a  year  for  each  older  person  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  adminis- 
tration has  requested  only  37  percent  of 
authorizations  under  the  act  for  fiscal 
1971.  compared  to  45  percent  in  fiscal 
1970. 

Eighty-five  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1971  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  But  the  administration 
has  requested  only  $31  million,  or  less 
than  half  of  what  Congress  views  as 
necessary. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  authorizes 
$40  million  for  title  III — grants  for  com- 
munity planning  and  services,  model 
projects,  and  State  planning  and  evalu- 
ation. The  administration  seeks  only 
$15.2  million. 

The  act  authorizes  $15  million  for  titles 
rv  and  V — research  and  demonstration 
projects  and  training  grants.  The  ad- 
ministration seeks  only  $5.8  million. 

The  act  authorizes  $30  million  for  title 
VI— the  foster  grandparent  program 
and  RSVP.  The  administration  seeks 
only  $10  million,  none  of  it  for  RSVP. 

Fewer  than  10  to  20  percent  of  ap- 
proximately 300,000  professional  workers 
in  programs  for  the  elderly  have  had 
formal  preparation  for  work  with  older 
persons.  Yet  the  administration's  budget 
request  for  training  is  less  than  what  we 
spent  last  year. 

In  addition.  I  am  deeply  distressed  at 
the  slow  pace  and  low  priority  which  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
is  receiving  from  the  administration. 
When  we  consider  that  the  earher  1961 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  re- 
sulted in  development  and  passage  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  we  pay  tribute 
to  today — as  well  as  medicare  and  other 
programs  for  the  elderly — the  potential 
of  the  1971  conference  is  great  indeed. 
Yet  of  $1.9  million  authorized  for  the 
conference,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested only  $1.0  miUlon — compared  to 
$2.1  million  for  the  1961  event.  Although 
40  percent  of  the  elderly  are  poor  or 
near  poor,  the  administration  presently 
has  no  plans  to  provide  Federal  funds 
to  enable  low  income  elderly  persons  to 
attend  as  delegates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  has  accomplished  much,  but  no- 
where near  as  much  as  it  would  have  if 
adequately  funded.  Our  senior  citizens 
have  hope,  but  we  still  must  vigorously 
work  for  responsive  Federal  programs 
and  a  thorough  White  House  Conference 
if  those  hopes  are  to  be  realized. 

On  this  fifth  anniversary  uf  the  Older 
Americans  Act  let  us  not  only  look  back, 
but  look  ahead.  And  let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  the  principle  that  every 
senior  citizen  shall  have  a  genuine  op- 
portunity to  live  his  or  her  later  years 
in  dignity  and  comfort  and  respect. 


POLLUTION  PREVENTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  a 
great  number  of  words  have  been  spoken 
and  written  concerning  what  we  should 
do  to  solve  our  problems  of  pollution,  un- 
fortunately, there  Is  frequently  more 
smoke  than  fire. 


However,  small  but  important  steps 
have  been  taken.  Many  of  the  laws  passed 
by  this  body,  and  many  of  the  bills  still 
pending  before  this  body,  are  of  great 
value. 

In  the  private  sector  too,  new  initia- 
tives have  emerged.  I  refer  in  particular 
to  two  articles  published  in  the  June  1, 
1970,  edition  of  Forbes. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Miami  is 
offering  2-year,  534-percent  bonds  to  the 
public  in  denominations  as  low  as  $25. 
Funds  generated  by  these  bonds  will  be 
loaned  to  those  organizations  which  will 
use  the  money  in  the  fight  to  save  our 
environment,  and  at  rates  one-half  per- 
cent below  the  borrower's  normal  rate. 

In  the  second  article,  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America  has  an- 
nounced that  those  companies  that 
knowingly  pollute  are  not  insurable. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  two 
instances  well  document  the  type  of  in- 
di\idual  initiative  and  responsibility  iliat 
the  business  community  has  demon- 
strated in  the  past,  and  that  it  must 
demonstrate  in  the  future.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  way  that  the  private  sector 
.■-.hould  cooperate  with  the  Gtovernment 
in  solving  our  common  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  from  Forbes  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pollution  Bonds 

Seeking  to  capitalize  on  the  current  anti- 
pollution sentiment  (Forbes,  Mar.  i),  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Miami  is  ofTering  two- 
yeai'.  b\'^',  bonds  to  the  public  in  denomi- 
nations as  low  as  $25.  Funds  generated  by 
this  campaign  will  be  loaned  only  to  pollu- 
tion fighters,  at  rates  i;%  below  the  bor- 
rowers' normal  rate.  Borrowers  could  Include 
airlines  for  noise  abatement,  industries  for 
waste  recycling,  even  Individuals  for  extend- 
ing municipal  sewage  lines.  The  bonds  re- 
portedly sold  well  the  first  week,  suggesting 
that  antipollution  sentiment  is  strong  in 
Miami. 

Some  Bite  Behind  the  Howling 

In  the  mldsi  of  all  the  hopeful  hoopla 
against  pollution,  two  businesses  are  making 
moves  that  will  have  Immediate,  meaning- 
ful and  widespread  impact. 

The  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  a 
sharp,  sound  old  PhiUy-based  giant,  has  an- 
nounced as  "not  insurable"  firms  that  know- 
ingly pollute.  Its  liability  policies  now  state: 
"this  Insurance  does  not  apply  to  bodily  In- 
Jury,  personal  Injury  or  property  damage 
arising  out  of  pollution  or  contamination  1) 
caused  by  oil,  or  2)  caused  by  the  discharge 
or  escape  of  any  other  pollutants  or  con- 
taminants, unless  such  discharge  results 
from  a  sudden  happ>enlng  .  .  .  neither  ex- 
pected nor  Intended." 

California  banks  are  considering,  and 
Maine  banks  are  adopting  a  code  that  would 
require  the  assessment  of  all  loan  requests 
by  new  or  existing  "industrial,  commercla!, 
or  housing  development,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  by  virtue  of  granting  such  credit, 
no  significant  pwUution  of  air,  land,  or  water 
will  result." 

This  bank  loan  proviso  is  motivated  by 
economic  as  well  as  logical  concern.  Com- 
panies that  now  pollute,  sooner  rather  than 
later,  are  going  to  be  required  by  law  to 
curb  it  or  cease  it.  and  the  processes  to 
accomplish  this  will  cost  money.  Loans  to 
companies  that  cannot  handle  cr  are  not 
making  provision  to  eliminate  at  least  their 
most  blatant  polluting  are  not  good  loan 
risks. 


Again,  its  a  Pennsylvania  outfit  pointing 
the  way.  The  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  & 
Trust  C).  has  earmarked  -$25  million  for 
antipwlljiion  loans  at  an  interest  rate  one- 
half  percent  below  the  borrowing  company's 
going  rate. 

As  more  bank.<  adopt  the  antipollution 
clause  to  loans — as  perforce  they  musi  in  and 
for  their  own  interest — and  as  more  Insui- 
ance  companies  shuck  polUition  liBbillty  in 
iheir  corporate  coverage -as  perforce  they 
must  in  and  for  their  own  inie.-est — the 
result  will  be  real  results  in  the  fight  to 
preserve  a  livable  environment. 


SAFETY    OF   THE    CITIZENS  OF 
CULEBRA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
becoming  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  take  the 
most  basic  precautionary  measures  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the 
island  of  Culebra.  Testimony  at  the  hear- 
ing before  the  House  Armed  Forces  Sub- 
committee on  Real  E.'^tate  showed  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures to  prohibit  indiscrimmate  firing 
and  to  insure  that  tlie  target  area  was 
unoccupied. 

At  the  same  tune,  testimony  from  tlie 
citizens  showed  the  absolute  incompati- 
bility of  conducting  normal  hfe  on  an  is- 
land. 1 1  square  miles  in  size,  while  bombs 
and  artillery  shells  are  bursting  nearby. 

Cannen  Feliciano.  a  schoolteacher  on 
the  island  testified : 

When  bombs  and  shells  are  exploding,  the 
school  buildings  tremble  with  every  explosion. 
You  can  see  fear  in  the  children's  eyes.  They 
sit  In  school  In  a  peculiar  way  as  if  ready  to 
run  at  a  moment's  notice.  During  the  periods 
of  heavy  night  bombing,  students  fall  asleep 
in  class.  .  .  .  bombing  is  carried  out  far  past 
midnight  every  day  and  these  kids  are  kept 
awake  by  the  noise  and  tremor  caused  by  the 
bombs  until  early  morning  hours. 

Now  the  Navy  intends  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  weapons  practice  even 
beyond  what  it  has  been.  Last  year,  6.101 
Navy  planes  made  between  35,000  and 
40,000  target  runs  alone. 

The  safety  of  the  citizens  also  is  called 
into  question  when  the  Nav>'  s  record  of 
accuracy  by  U.S.  aUied  naval  forces 
shows  artillery  misses  of  up  to  2.000 
yards.  Now,  with  the  introduction  of  an 
even  more  intensive  firing  schedule  and 
the  inclusion  of  more  powerful  missiles, 
it  appears  quite  inconsistent  for  the  Navy 
to  anticipate  an  accommodation  with  the 
desires  of  the  700  persons  on  the  island 
of  Culebra  to  live  out  their  lives  in  peace. 

The  Navy's  plan  to  acquire  an  addi- 
tional 2,350  acres  for  safety  zones  in 
keeping  with  its  plan  to  test  the  Walleye 
missile  on  the  nearby  island  of  Culebrita 
appears  to  be  the  first  step  of  a  Navy 
plan  to  acquire  the  entire  island.  This. 
however,  is  impossible  without  the  af- 
firmative action  of  a  plebiscite  of  the 
people  of  Culebra.  The  people  already 
have  spoken.  They  want  to  remain  where 
they  are  and  they  want  the  Navy  to  cease 
its  target  practice.  Thus,  the  Navy  deci- 
sion to  add  even  more  land  conflicts  di- 
rectly with  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people  of  the  island. 

The  Navy  action  also  has  drawn  sharp 
and  continued  criticism  from  every  polit- 
ical force  on  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  In  so  doing,  the  Navy  and 
the  administration,  in  actions  that  are 
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simply  not  understandable,  appear  to  be 
risking  the  $300  million  installation  at 
Floosevelt  Roads,  our  second  largest 
Caribbean  naval  base,  for  the  tiny  island 
of  Culebra.  I  say  this  because  already 
Puerto  Rican  groups  have  used  the 
Navy's  disregard  for  Puerto  Rican  de- 
sires concerning  Culebra  to  arouse  feel- 
ings against  all  U.S.  military  bases  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  political  conse- 
quences of  the  Navy's  continued  opposi- 
tion to  Puerto  Rican  opinion  will  be  se- 
rious and  far  reaching. 

All  Puerto  Rican  political  parties  have 
taken  a  united  stand  against  the  Navy's 
plan  to  expand  its  use  of  Culebra.  Party 
spokesmen  representing  the  full  spec- 
trum of  Puerto  Rican  political  opinion 
appeared  before  the  House  hearing  last 
month.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  testimony  of  Hernandez  Colon. 
President  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate, 
and  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Jorge  Cordova,  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark.s.  These 
gentlemen  represent  the  two  largest 
parties  in  the  Commonwealth,  yet  their 
views  on  this  question  are  nearly 
identical. 

I  also  am  concerned  that  the  Navy 
never  examined  all  other  alternatives  to 
the  use  of  the  island.  There  are  unin- 
habited islands  in  the  Caribbean.  All  of 
them  should  be  examined  as  alternatives 
to  Culebra.  Although  the  Navy  has 
asserted  that  they  recently  have  studied 
"every  conceivable"  site,  at  no  time  have 
any  of  these  studies  been  made  public. 
Also,  the  Navy  has  admitted  that  it  has 
not  considered  the  possibility  of  man- 
made  islands  or  contoured  floating  plat- 
forms, both  having  already  been  used  by 
the  Navy  in  the  Pacific  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  hope  that  the  Navy  will  reconsider 
its  current  stand  and  undertake  an 
immediate  review  of  the  alternatives  to 
the  continued  use  of  the  island  of 
Culebra.  As  the  Washington  Post  stated 
in  an  eloquent  editorial  today,  July  14, 
1970: 

We  simply  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to  get 
Into  the  posture  of  putting  bombs  ahead  of 
people. 

If  the  Navy  does  not  act  in  this  matter, 
I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Congress  must. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial,  and  also  my 
correspondence  with  the  Navy  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

(Washington  (D.C)  Post,  July  14,  1970) 
Why  Bomb  an  Inhabited  Island? 

It  is  time  that  high-level  attention  be  paid 
to  the  controversy  over  Culebra.  The  Navy, 
which  already  owns  about  one  third  of  this 
7.000-acre  island  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Is  trying  to  obtain  another  third 
of  it  so  as  to  expand  Its  training  operations 
there,  with  the  Installation  of  a  Walleye  mis- 
sile target  on  the  immediately  adjacent  small 
Island  of  Culebrlta  The  move  is  bitterly 
resisted  by  most  of  the  726  Inhabitants  and 
many  other  Puerto  Rlcans  on  the  ground  that 
the  use  of  the  Island  as  a  target  has  already 
made  life  there   almost  Intolerable. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  described  the  military  training  operations 
on  Culebra  as  "excessively  Intense,  continu- 
ous,   irregular    and    dangerous."    The    cattle 


business  on  the  island  Is  said  to  have  been 
virtually  ruined.  Fishing  has  been  gravely 
Impaired,  and  since  these  two  Industries  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  income  for  the 
families  living  on  the  island,  the  economic 
impacr  of  the  shelling  and  bombardment  has 
been  severe.  Equally  troublesome  is  the  effect 
on  education.  One  teacher  reports  that  the 
school  buildings  "tremble  with  every  ex- 
plosion '  and  that  the  children  are  too  fright- 
ened, distracted  by  noise  and  plagued  by  loss 
cif  .'^leep  (from  the  night  bombing)  to  give 
serious  attention  to  their  studies. 

Repercussions  from  this  use  of  an  Inhabited 
island  as  a  target  have  spread  far  beyond 
Culebra  Itself.  Many  Puerto  Rlcans  see  in  It 
evidence  of  a  general  lack  of  sensitivity  In 
^Va';hington  to  commoiiwealth  problems. 
Tensions  on  the  island  have  risei:i  notably 
.since  the  shelling  and  bombing  on  Culebra 
have  been  stepped  up.  A  columnist  for  the 
.San  Juan  Star  recently  stiggested  that  if  Con- 
gress should  grant  the  Navy's  request  to  take 
over  more  of  the  island  It  "'could  swing  popu- 
lar sentiment  toward  Independence  or  at  least 
away  from  statehood  more  effectively  than 
anything  else." 

Aside  from  the  injustice  of  inflicting  con- 
ditions akin  to  warfare  on  the  people  of 
Culebra.  therefore,  the  Navy's  policy  threatens 
to  complicate  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  commonwealth.  Just 
now  those  rel.itions  are  In  a  delicate  state. 
Sentimciit  in  favor  of  independence  has  been 
growing  along  with  sentiment  for  statehood, 
although  a  rubstantlal  percentage  of  the 
people  still  seem  to  favor  the  existing  com- 
mon-wealth status.  It  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate if  the  government  In  Washington 
should  undtily  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
debate  now  going  on  in  regard  to  Puerto 
Rico's  future  by  continuing  a  shortsighted 
and  inhumane  policy  in  Culebra. 

The  need  for  good  relations  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  will  remain  an 
imperative  of  the  future  whether  the  com- 
monwealth is  retained  or  statehood  is  re- 
quested. For  one  thing,  the  Roosevelt  Roads 
Naval  Base  is  the  second  most  Important 
naval  installation  in  the  Caribbean.  For 
another,  the  relations  between  Washington 
and  San  Juan  are  enormously  influential  in 
our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
Even  though  the  Navy  finds  Culebra  a  con- 
venient area  for  Its  training  operations,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to  get  into 
the  posture  of  putting  bombs  ahead  of 
people 

Testimony  of  Hernandez  Colon,  President 
OF   the   Puerto   Rican   Senate 

Mr.  Colon.  Honorable  Chairman  of  the 
House  Real  Estate  Subcommittee,  honorable 
members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  Is  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  I  address  you  in  my 
ofHcial  function  as  spokesman  for  the  Com- 
monwealth's Upper  House  and  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  opinion  of  that  House 
on  the  Culebra  problem  as  made  clear  In 
two  resolutions  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  Puerto  Rico. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  165  was  approved  on 
March  25.  1970.  A  reply  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  made 
to  this  resolution  by  FYank  Sanders.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  .^pril  29.  1970.  Mr. 
Sanders  stated  In  his  letter  that  a  plan  an- 
nounced by  Rear  Admiral  Alfred  R.  Matter, 
United  States  Navy.  Commander,  Caribbean 
Sea  Frontier,  on  April  24.  1970  would  resolve 
the  Culebra  problem  as  elucidated  in  Senate 
Resolution  165.  to  which  I  referred. 

The  plan  elucidated  by  Rear  Admiral  Mat- 
ter most  emphatically  did  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  American  citizens  of  Cule- 
bra; on  the  contrary  the  plan  offered  by  the 
Admiral  worsened  the  conditions  of  each  of 
the  743  citizens  of  Culebra. 


As  a  direct  result  of  Admiral  Matter's  plan 
and  Mr.  Sanders'  letter,  the  Senate  Issued  Its 
Resolution  No.  188  on  May  13,  1970.  request- 
ing that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
"urgently  provide  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
plan  for  the  disposal  and  acquisition  of  lands 
In  Culebra  which  the  United  States  Navy 
Intends  to  put  Into  effect;  to  reject,  as  In- 
adequate the  proposed  plan,  until  reviewed 
in  accordance  with  the  legitimate  rights 
claimed  by  the  municipality  of  Culebra;  to 
entreat  from  the  Committees  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  Jurisdiction,  to  de- 
tain all  action  In  connection  with  said  plan 
and  to  carry  out  an  investigation  of  the  situ- 
ation prevailing  in  the  island  of  Culebra 
giving  the  residents  of  said  island  the  oppor- 
timity  to  be  heard;  and  to  emphatically 
reassert  the  formal  declaration  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  that 
the  Navy  must  guarantee  the  residents  of 
Culebra  the  peaceful  and  orderly  enjoyment 
of  their  lives  and  in  due  time  relocate  Its 
activities  In  other  appropriate  places." 

Since  the  date  that  that  resolution  was 
passed,  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Navy 
to  change  for  the  better  the  conditions  of 
the  citizens  of  Culebra  and  no  facts  have 
been  uncovered  that  would  Justify  a  modi- 
fication of  Senate  Resolution  188. 

On  the  contrary,  events  since  May  13,  1970 
make  it  clear  that  at  present  the  only  alter- 
native left  for  the  Navy  is  to  drastically  cur- 
tall  all  Its  activities  on  Culebra  so  that  the 
residents  of  that  Island  can  enjoy  those  bene- 
fits guaranteed  to  them  by  the  United  States 
and  Commonwealth  Constitutions  and  up- 
held by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Since  May  13,  It  has  become  clear  that  the 
objectives  of  the  Navy  and  the  residents  of 
the  island  are  Incompatible  and  that  the 
Island  must  either  be  ceded  to  the  Navy  in 
full  or  returned  to  Its  proper  owners. 

Morally,  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  US 
Navy  would  deprive  the  residents  of  Culebra 
of  their  homes  and  destroy  a  munlclpahty  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  In  the 
process.  For  35  years,  Culebrans  have  had 
their  lives  restricted  and  limited  by  the 
Navy's  presence  In  Culebra.  The  length  of 
time  that  that  Injustice  has  endured  has  not 
guaranteed  Its  permanency.  The  Culebrans 
are  only  asking  for  what  is  their  due.  and  this 
committee  can  begin  the  process  of  return- 
ing to  the  Culebrans  what  is  the  birthright 
of  every  American  and  Puerto  Rican  citizen. 

In  1958.  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  right  to  travel  "across  frontiers 
In  either  direction  and  Inside  frontiers  as 
well"  is  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  This  right  is  dally  denied  to 
every  citizen  of  Culebra.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  guarantee 
the  Inalienable  right  of  every  citizen  to  enjoy 
his  property,  his  life  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. These  are  rights  daily  denied  to  the 
citizens  of  Culebra  by  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  subcommittee. 
I  believe,  has  become  broadened  from  the 
simple  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  Acquisition  Report 
No.  102  and  Disposal  Report  No.  300.  which 
together  comprised  the  Navy's  "plan"  to  solve 
the  Culebra  problem.  What  these  two  docu- 
ments achieve  is  to  return  to  Culebrans  680 
acres  which  the  Culebrans  now  have  access 
to  and  to  allow  the  Navy  to  acquire  2,350 
acres  of  land  from  which  the  Culebrans 
would  be  barred  from  using  for  residential 
and  commercial  purposes.  It  is  palpably  clear 
that  this  "plan"  would  not  solve  the  Cule- 
bran  problem,  unless  the  Navy's  definition  of 
the  Culebran  problem  Implies  that  its  solu- 
tion is  to  make  the  island  unllvable  for  Its 
citizens. 

Today,  the  House  Real  Estate  Subcammlt- 
tee  has  heard  the  many  anguished  plecis  from 
Culebrans  and  those  who  are  aiding  them  in 
claiming  what  is  their  birthright.  Many  of 
the  arguments  you  have  heard  have  legal, 
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constitutional  bases.  However,  sight  must 
never  l>e  lost  of  the  fact  that  the  basic  issue 
involved  is  a  moral  one.  The  most  recent 
arguments  used  by  the  Navy  over  Culebra 
have  Ijeen  financial.  Rear  Admiral  Norwell  G. 
Ward  was  quoted  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Press 
as  sa>ang  on  Thursday.  June  4,  1970.  that  the 
Navy  has  over  $300  million  invested  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range  and  for  that 
reason  would  not  consider  giving  up  Culebra, 
On  closer  questioning,  he  did  admit  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  this  total  Investment 
has  t>een  made  on  Culebra.  But  no  matter 
what  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  Cule- 
bra has  been,  if  li^.  the  final  analysis  this  is 
the  best  argument  that  the  Navy  can  make, 
then  it  seems  clear  that  the  Navy's  case  Is  a 
doomed  one  since  questions  of  money  do  not 
deserve  to  be  considered  In  the  same  breath 
as  questions  of  morality  that  directly  affect 
the  lives  of  exemplary  United  States  citizens 
who  have  made  innumerable  sacrifices  over 
35  years. 

The  citizens  of  Culebra,  the  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Senate  which  represents 
them  await  Justice  at  the  hands  of  this  sub- 
committee. They  not  only  expect  that  Ac- 
quisition Report  No.  102  and  Disposal  Report 
No.  300  will  not  receive  approval,  they  expect 
that  this  Subcommittee  will  begin  the  in- 
vestigations and  studies  that  will  once  and 
for  all  end  the  problems  posed  by  the  Navy's 
use  of  Culebra  as  a  bulls-eye  for  gunnery  and 
bombing  operations. 

It  is  up  to  the  Navy  to  show  that  Its  In- 
terests transcend  those  of  Culebra's  citizens. 
So  far.  it  has  not  begun  to  make  a  headway 
towards  achieving  that  end.  The  Navy  has 
for  35  years  Ignored  the  pleas  and  requests 
of  Culebra's  citizens  as  regards  the  protection 
of  their  inalienable  rights.  In  passing,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  this  conclusion  is  the  same 
one  reached  by  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  of 
May  23,  1970.  This  prestigious  Journal  made 
the  comment,  "Our  hearts  are  with  the 
United  States  Navy,  but  not  about  Culebra." 
This  Is  the  basic  position  of  almost  everyone 
who  will  address  this  Subcommittee. 

Knowing  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  the  history  of  this  Subcommittee,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Culebrans  will  here  re- 
ceive the  Justice  they  have  waited  so  long 
for.  I  am  confident  that  this  Subcommittee 
will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  Puerto 
Rlcans  have  come  to  after  much  soul-search- 
Ing  and  study:  The  Navy  must  return  to  the 
Culebrans  what  is  theirs  and  must  begin  the 
process  of  retrenchment  In  Culebra  that  will 
once  and  for  all  return  that  island  to  the 
mainstream  of  Puerto  Rican  life. 

Back  In  the  early  1800's.  Daniel  Webster 
argued  the  Dartmouth  College  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  In  what  was  to  become  a 
landmark  decision  with  an  Import  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  that  campus.  On  that  oc- 
casion, he  said.  "It  is.  sir.  as  I  have  said,  a 
small  college — and  vet  there  are  those  who 
love  It." 

There  are  many  who  love  Culebra.  And 
there  will  be  more  once  this  problem  is  ended. 

Thank  vou. 


Statement   of   Jorge   L.    C6rdova.    Resident 

Commissioner   From    Puerto    Rico 
Mr.  Chairman,  My  Colleagues: 

The  Navy  proposes  to  relea.se  680  .^cres  of 
land  in  Culebra.  and  to  substantlallv  re- 
strict 2.350  acres  more. 

When  this  proposal  was  first  announced 
less  than  two  months  ago.  It  was  hailed  as  an 
Important  step  in  the  right  direction  by 
Governor  Ferr^  of  Puerto  Rico  and  bv  me. 
It  was  a  significant  retreat  from  the  position 
which  the  Navy  had  taken  over  ten  years — 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  all  civilians 
from  Culebra  and  to  turn  the  entire  Island 
over  to  the  Navy  for  the  target  practice  with- 
out which  the  crews  of  the  ships  and  planes 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  could  not  be  properlv 
trained.  " 

It  is  true  that  for  a  year  or  so  sounds 
lad  been   emanating   from   Culebra   which 


seemed  to  indicate  that  some  of  its  citizens 
were  not  happy  with  the  Navy's  operations  in 
and  around  Culebra.  And  it  was  clear  that 
the  Navy  had  paid  little  attention  to  the 
complaints  of  the  citizens  of  Culebra  But 
the  Navy  assured  us  that  its  operations  in 
and  around  Culebra  were,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  perfectly  safe,  and  were  being 
conducted,  and  would  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted -with  due  consideration  for  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Culebrans.  As  to  the  complaints. 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
bein^  encouraged,  if  not  inspired,  by  outsid- 
ers interested  in  Culebran  real  estate. 

Recent  events,  however,  have  caused  me 
to  reconsider  my  position. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the 
Navy  proposal.  Mayor  Pellciano.  of  Culebra. 
visited  Washington  to  express  his  objections. 
He  showed  me  a  sworn  statement  made  by 
citizens  of  Culebra  who  claimed  that  on 
April  19.  1970,  a  Sunday  when  no  firing  was 
sched'jled,  mortar  shells  were  dropped  near 
the  spot  on  Flamingo  Beach  where  they  were 
bathing.  They  felt  the  shelling  was  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  driving  them  from  the 
beach.  They  lost  no  time  in  leaving. 

Meantime,  on  May  22.  1970.  a  day  when 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  two 
attorneys  from  Washington,  were  visiting 
Culebra  to  see  for  themselves  something  of 
what  was  going  on.  and  to  talk  to  the  citi- 
zens about  their  complaints,  six  mortar  shells 
were  again  dropped  without  warning  on  Fla- 
mingo Beach,  where  children  were  bathing 
at  the  time.  The  man  in  command  of  the 
mortar  crew  has  signed  a  st.iteinent  stating, 
among  other  things,  that  "Three  were  fired 
long  and  three  short  into  Flamingo  Beach. 
The  red  flag  was  not  raised.  Bathers  were  on 
the  beacli  earlier  but  when  we  fired  the 
mortar  rounds  we  did  not  look  at  the  l>each. 
We  did  see  a  blue  fishing  boat  about  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  bay." 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  these 
shells  would  have  been  fired  If  the  children 
on  the  beach  had  been  the  children  of  naval 
officers.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether 
these  shells  would  have  been  fired  If  the 
mortar  crew  had  known  that  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico  was  aboard  the  fishing  boat 
they  thought  they  saw  at>out  a  mile  away 

A  few  days  later.  I  read  In  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  Issue  of  May  23  an  amazingly 
revealing  letter  addressed  by  Admiral  Alfred 
R.  Matter  on  December  5,  1969  to  a  developer 
who  planned  to  build  dwellings  to  attract 
vacationers  to  Culebra: 

"Culebra  Island  is  a  keystone  In  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  weapons  range,  which  encom- 
passes Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads, 
nearby  Vieques  Island  and  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  ocean  area.  This  large  com- 
plex is  expanding  and  operations  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  intensive,  frequently  being 
conducted  through  seven  days  of  the  week. 
As  such  use  Increases,  inhabitants  of  nearby 
areas  such  as  your  property  will  be  subjected 
to  the  noise  of  supersonic  booms,  gunfire, 
rocket  fire,  and  heavy  air  traffic." 

Now  I  can  understand,  and  must  believe, 
the  complaints  of  the  citizens  of  Culebra. 
One  has  told  me  of  an  extraordinary  explo- 
sion Just  off  shore,  which  shook  his  dwelling. 
Another  saw  a  robot  plane  flying  low  over  a 
building  on  the  island.  One  tells  me  of 
machine-gun  strafing  Just  off  shore,  and  of 
machine-gun  shells  found  on  the  beach  after 
the  strafing. 

Now  I  can  understand  why  the  citizens  of 
Culebra.  ■who  had  patiently  tolerated  the 
Navy's  activities  In  and  around  their  island 
for  over  thirty  years,  have  been  complaining 
with  an  ever  louder  voice.  Admiral  Matter's 
letter  of  last  December  Is  Illuminating  in 
this  respect.  He  tells  us  that  the  weapons 
range  is  expanding,  that  operations  are  be- 
coming increasingly  Intensive,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Culebra  are  being  subjected 
to  an  increasing  level  of  explosive  noise  and 
terror. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  the 
time   Admiral   Matter   wrote   his  letter,   the 


Navy  was  insisting  that  all  Inhabitants  must 
be  removed  from  Culebra.  It  would  seem  that 
he,  and  the  Navy,  were  right:  the  Navy's 
Increasingly  noisy  and  dangerous  use  of  Cu- 
lebra as  a  target  area  is  not  compatible  with 
the  use  of  Culebra  as  a  place  to  live,  to 
work,  or  to  raise  children. 

The  alternatives  have  been  made  very 
clear  to  me  by  Admiral  Matter's  letter  and 
by  the  incidents  of  April  19  and  May  22: 
either  Culebra's  inhabitants  are  evacuated 
so  that  the  Navy  can  use  it  for  its  weapons 
range,  or  the  Navy  foregoes  using  Culebra  as 
a  target  area,  or  as  an  area  subjected  to 
supersonic  booms.  And  even  the  Navy  has 
now  been  convinced  that  It  should  not  insist 
on  the  evacuation  of  Culebra. 

It  is  true  that  lio  civilians  have  as  yet 
been  killed  in  Culebra  by  the  Navy.  But  we 
know  that  servicemen  have  died  in  Culebra 
as  a  result  of  an  error  by  the  crew  of  a 
plane  in  dropping  Its  bombs.  And  we  know- 
that  the  mortar  crew  on  the  observation  post 
overlooking  Flamingo  Beach  will  deliber- 
ately and  repeatedly  ignore  all  of  the  Navy's 
safety  regulations  when  they  are  dealing 
with  citizens  of  Culebra. 

I  submit  to  this  Subcommittee  that  the 
Interests  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  nation,  will 
he  best  served  by  withholding  approval  of 
the  Navy  proposal.  This  Subcommittee 
should  not  sanction  a  proposal  which  at 
best  would  submit  a  community  to  the  In- 
tense noise  and  concussions  which  Admiral 
Matter  correctly  suggests  are  not  lightly  to 
be  endured  by  human  beings,  and  at  worst 
holds  the  ever-present  threat  of  dressing 
that  community  in  mourning 

The  Atlantic  Fleet  needs  a  target.  It  needs 
some  place  where  intensive  firing  can  be 
conducted  seven  days  a  week,  a  place  which 
can  be  subjected  to  the  noise  nf  supersonic 
booms,  gunfire,  rocket  fire  and  heavy  air 
traffic,  a  place  where  mortar  crews  can  drop 
their  shells  at  random  and  without  warn- 
ing. This  place  is  clearly  not  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, nor  Nantucket,  nor  Sea  Island  It  is 
equally  clear  to  me  that  it  must  not  be 
Culebra. 

June  9,  1970. 
Hon.  JoH.v  H   Chafee. 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  I  have  read  recent 
accounts  of  an  incident  in  which  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  bathers  on  the  shore  of  the  island  of 
Culebra  were  nearly  struck  by  mortar  or 
artillery  shells. 

This  incident  raised  additional  questions 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  Navy  continuing  its 
use  of  the  island  of  Culebra  as  a  target  and 
training  .^.rea.  It  particularly  brings  into 
question  the  current  application  by  the  De- 
partment to  acquire  some  2300  acres  of  the 
islajid  for  the  same  purposes. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
question  and  also  like  to  know  whether  there 
has  been  an  investigation  of  the  recent  in- 
cident in  which  shells  apparently  fell  in  an 
unrestricted  area. 

Moreover.  I  would  appreciate  knowing  what 
alternatives  have  been  explored  by  the  Navy 
to  the  continued  use  of  the  Island  of  Culebra. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 


Department  of  the  Navt, 

Office  or  the  Secret  \ry 
Washington,  DC,  June  29.  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy-  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  June  9,  1970  to  Sec- 
retary Chafee  regarding  the  Island  of  Culebra. 
The  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  Inspector  General 
thoroughly  investigated  the  incident  Involv- 
ing the  mortar  firing  in  the  Flamingo  Bay 
area  while  the  beach  was  In  use  and  a  civilian 
craft    was   present.    The    Investigation    con- 
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eluded  that  neither  the  bathers  on  the  beach 
nor  Che  craft  were  in  any  danger.  Six  white 
phosphorous  mortar  rounds  were  flred  for 
test  purposes.  Contrary  to  some  of  the  Infor- 
mation that  has  been  circulated  regarding 
the  incident,  the  rounds  impacted  In  the  bay 
about  one  mile  from  the  beach  and  equally 
as  far  from  the  civilian  craft  anchored  some 
60  degrees  to  the  right  of  the  line  of  fire. 
At  the  time  of  the  Incident,  range  regulations 
prescribed  that  the  red  warning  flag  was  to 
be  hoisted  only  when  the  range  was  "acti- 
vated," that  is  when  aircraft  or  shlp>s  were 
scheduled  to  use  the  ranges.  The  firing  of 
the  six  rounds  was  out  of  the  ordinary  in  that 
It  was  designed  to  test  a  new  concrete  footing 
and  did  not  occur  during  a  period  when  the 
r.iage  was  otherwise  activated.  We  sincerely 
regret  that  the  bathers  were  frightened,  and 
let  me  assure  you  that  the  Navy  has  taken 
action  to  ensure  that  the  warning  flag  is 
hoisted  in  all  future  firings  of  this  kind. 

As  far  as  potential  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  the  Culebra  complex  Is  concerned,  the 
N.ivy  has  conducted.  In  recent  years,  a  con- 
tinuing investigation  of  possible  alternatives 
to  both  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range  as 
well  as  the  tise  of  Culebra  Itself.  Every  con- 
ceivable site,  including  all  of  those  that  were 
raised  before  and  during  the  recent  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  hearing,  has 
been  extensively  examined.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  Navy  has  concluded  that  Culebra 
Is  an  Irreplaceable  part  of  the  AUantlc  Fleet 
Weapons  Range.  If,  In  fact,  Culebra  were  not 
available,  the  training  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
would  sufler  significantly  becatise  there  are 
no  real  alternatives  for  the  kind  of  training 
conducted  there. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  information  will 
answer  the  questions  you  have  posed  and 
adequately  clarifies  the  Navy's  position  re- 
garding Culebra. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  Sanders, 
Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Navy.    In- 
stallations and  Logistics. 


PROPOSED  REVENUE-SHARING 
ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  I  introduced  the  pro- 
posed Revenue-Sharing  Act  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Nixon.  I  have  been 
joined  in  cosponsorship  by  33  other  Sen- 
ators who  recognize  the  fiscal  pressures 
and  unmet  needs  confronting  our  State 
and  local  governments. 

This  measure,  if  enacted,  will  require 
the  reg'olar  distribution  of  a  specified 
portion  of  the  Federal  individual  income 
tax  to  each  State  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  population  with  no  strings  attached. 
A  portion  of  the  money  allocated  to  each 
State  will  be  required  to  be  distributed 
to  all  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ments— cities,  towns,  and  counties. 

When  fully  implemented  the  legisla- 
tion will  provide  a  total  annual  national 
distribution  of  $5  billion.  At  my  reque.-t 
tl;e  Treasury  Department  has  supplied  a 
breakdown  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  received  by  each  general 
government  in  Tennessee. 

Based  on  1968  population  and  1967 
revenue  and  income  data,  the  total  an- 
nual amount  distributed  to  Tennessee 
will  be  over  $92,000,000  with  $52,000,000 
going  to  the  State  government  and  $40,- 
000.000  to  local  governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Total   U.S.  distribution:    $5   billion. 

Total  Tenne.ssee  State  and  local  govern- 
ment  distribution:    892,354,520. 

Percentage  that  must  flow  through  to  lo- 
cal governments:   43.49  percent. 

State   government  share:    $52,188,077. 

Local   government   share:    $40,166,443. 

Total    to   cities $20,972,162 


All  other  cities  with  less  than 
2,500  population 


$597, 493 


Clinton   

Oak    Ridge -- 

Shelby  vlUe -- 

Camdeia 

Alcoa    

MaryvlUe 

Cleveland   

LaPoUette    

McKenzie    

EUzabethton    

Henderson    

Newport 

Manchester j. 

TuUahoma   

Crossvllle    

Belle    Meade 

Metro  Nashville-Davidson 

County    6 

Oak  Hill 

Goodlettsvllle    _ 

Dickson 

Dyersburg 

Winchester 

Humboldt 

Milan 

Trenton 

Pulaski    

Greenevllle 

Morristown 

Chattanooga    1 

East  Ridge 

Redbank-Whlteoak   

Signal    Mountain 

Bolivar    

Savannah    

Rogersvllle   

Brownsville    

Lexington  

Paris 

Waverly 

Jeflerson   City 

KnoxvlUe    1 

Ripley    

Lawrenceburg   

Fayetteville    

Lenoir    City 

Loudon    

Athens  

Etowah    

Jackson  

South  Pittsburg 

Lewisburg 

Columbia    

Mount  Pleasant   

Sweetwater 

ClarksvlUe    

South  Pulton   

Union  City 

Livingston    

CookeviUe 

Dayton    

Harrlman   

Rockwood 

Springfield 

Murfreesboro 

Smyrna  

Sevlerville  

Memphis 5 

MUlington  

Bristol  

Kingsport  

Gallatin  

Covington  

Erwln  

McMlnnville  

Johnson  City 

Martin 

Sparta  

Franklin  

Lebanon  


39 

218 

95 

7 
68 
60 
65 
81 

9 
135 

7 
64 
23 
82 
15 

3 

168 

2 

13 

78 

39 

60 

46 

10 

45 

111 

175 

916 

46 

15 

18 

11 

12 

12 

25 

16 

37 

10 

8 

668 

g 

27 
39 
39 
8 
47 
11 

609 
10 
39 

140 
10 
32 

150 

9 

72 

7, 

126 
17 

120 
29 
42 
97 
13 
10 

819 
20 

282 

344 
52 
33 
57 
72 

269 
26 

78 
62 


487 
717 
332 
651 
245 
330 
167 
524 
410 
610 
651 
199 
745 
140 
742 
606 

676 
791 
550 
368 
358 
487 
154 
786 
817 
027 
601 
625 
922 
435 
566 
029 
697 
400 
576 
064 
358 
200 
114 
091 
655 
410 
263 
575 
487 
355 
754 
697 
454 
817 
047 
271 
026 
715 
297 
410 
026 
651 
816 
765 
4S4 
110 
477 
970 
543 
114 
801 
579 
213 
830 
767 
595 
428 
026 
022 
647 
791 
007 
528 


Total  to  counties 19,  194,281 


Anderson  County 

Bedford  County  

Benton  County  

Bledsoe  County 

Blount  County  

Bradley  County 

Campbell  County 

Cannon  County  

Carroll  County 

Carter  County 

Cheatham  County  __ 

Chester  County 

Claiborne  County 

Clay  County 

Cocke  County  

Coffee  County 

Crockett  County 

Cumberland  County 

Decatur  County 

De  Kalb  County 

Dickson  County 

Dyer  County 

Payette  County 

Fentress  County 

Franklin  County 

Gibson  County 

Giles  County 

Grainger  County 

Greene  County 

Grundy  County 

Hamblen  County 

Hamilton  County  — 

Hancock  County 

Hardeman  County 

Hardin  County 

Hawkins  County 

Haywood  County  

Henderson  County 

Henry  County 

Hickman  County 

Houston  County 

Humphreys  County  - 

Jackson  County 

Jefferson  County 

Johnson  County 

Knox  County 

Lake  County  

Lauderdale  County  _ 

Lawrence  County 

Lewis  County 

Lincoln  County 

Loudon  County 

McMlnn  County 

McNairy  County 

Macon    County 

Madison  County 

Marlon  County 

Marshall  County 

Maury  County 

Meigs  County 

Monroe  County 

Montgomery  County 

Moore  County 

Morgan  County 

Obion  County 

Overton  County 

Perry  County 

Pickett  County 

Polk  County 

Putnam  County 

Rhea  County  

Roane   County   

Robertson  County  _. 
Rutherford  County  . 

Scott  County 

Sequatchie  County  _ 

Sevier  County 

Shelby  County 

Smith  County 

Stewart  County 

Sullivan  County 

Sumner  County 

Tipton  County 

Trousdale  County  — 

Unlcot   County 

Union   County 


219,  069 

193,038 

28,934 

20,  227 

232, 085 

446, 141 

121,803 

30,  165 

102,719 

123,474 

64,815 

38, 168 

104, 830 

21,986 

99, 729 

152,671 

73,258 

72, 906 

56, 021 

24.  800 

78,446 

212, 122 

60, 770 

90,231 

149, 769 
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BASTILLE  DAY 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  14th  of  July,  is  a  great  national  holi- 
day for  one  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the 
Western  world  and  for  free  people  the 
world  over.  This  day  holds  a  hallowed 
place  in  the  national  heritage  of  France. 
For  on  July  14,  181  years  ago,  the  Bas- 
tOle  fell  to  the  people  of  Paris,  For  the 
people  of  Prance,  the  14th  of  July  is  sym- 
bolic of  a  fight  for  human  freedom,  a 
fight  that  was  successful  and  whose  ef- 
fect is  felt  today  by  the  people  of  France. 
To  Americans  of  French  descent,  today 
is  a  day  of  great  pride. 

While  this  holiday  is  cause  for  great 
celebration,  I  take  the  time  to  add  a 
sober  reflection.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille 
created  a  unifying  call  for  freedom, 
among  the  French  people,  but  the  strug- 
gle continued.  As  J.  M.  Lalley  noted  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  what 
followed  the  Bastille  was  not  Utopia  but 
the  historical  phenomenon  known  as  the 
Great  Panic,  affecting  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  that  long  hot  summer  of  1789. 
Realization  that  the  monarchy  had 
fallen  with  the  Bastille  itself,  brought 
with  it  the  realization  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  national  administration;  there 
were  no  longer  any  laws,  courts.  noUce, 
army,  or  revenues — only  the  universal 
and  all  pervasive  terror  that  is  engen- 
dered by  mob  rule.  It  seems  to  me  that 
while  order  without  justice  Is  counterfeit, 
so  too,  justice  without  order  carries  a 
hollow  ring. 

This  is  a  time  for  us  to  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  of  freedom.  We 
are  all  bound  in  an  inexplicable  web  of 
history,  so  that  where  there  is  one  man 
without  freedom,  we  are  all  in  danger. 
Freedom  creates  freedom.  But  more,  be- 
ing free,  we  must  strive  for  the  freedom 
of  all  men.  Now,  like  our  French  com- 
rades before  us,  we  are  bogged  down  in 
a  senseless  war  in  Vietnam,  a  war  that 
continues  to  claim  numbers  of  lives  every 
day.  How  long  must  the  path  to  freedom 
be  paved  in  gravestones? 
^_  It  was  our  forefathers  who  fired  the 
"shot  heard  aroimd  the  world"  which  in 
a  sense  began  the  revolution  for  human 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  man.  The  citi- 
zens who  took  the  Bastille  were  surely 
following  in  the  same  path.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  people  of  Prance  and  all 
Americans  of  French  descent  on  this  day 
which  is  so  significant  not  only  for  their 
great  nation,  but  for  all  free  men  and 
all  freedom-loving  people. 


COLLEGES  IN  CRISIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  polarized 
conditions  on  campus  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity brought  about  the  recent  resigna- 
tion annoimcement  of  President  Pitzer 
after  a  relatively  brief  term  of  office. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Moos,  president  of  the 
university  of  Minnesota,  recently  stated 
that  a  major  danger  facing  us  is  the 


■joint  clout  that  elements  of  the  new 
left  and  the  far  right  have  in  trying  to 
tear  our  imiversities  apart." 

An  article  entitled  "Colleges  in  Crisis," 
written  by  Richard  Starnes,  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  staff,  who  has  initiated 
a  series  of  articles  on  this  vital  subject, 
appears  on  the  first  page  of  today's 
Washington  Daily  News.  The  article 
points  out  the  dangerous  road  ahead  for 
higher  education  in  America. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  July  14, 
1970J 
Colleges   in    Crisis 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 
American  colleges  and  universities  are  reel- 
lug  under  the  Impact  of  a  deepening  crisis 
that  may   well   destroy  some  of  them  and 
that  Inevitably  will  Impose  profound  changes 
on  all  that  survive. 

Campus  violence,  largely  the  result  of  as- 
saults from  the  New  Left,  is  the  most  dra- 
matic symptom  of  the  malaise  that  has  over- 
taken the  nation's  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole 
cause. 

Based  on  interviews  with  more  than  a 
score  of  leading  educators  across  the  coun- 
try, a  team  of  Scrlpps-Howard  reporters  has 
drawn  these  conclusions: 

Colleges  and  universities  are  facing  a  fi- 
nancial emergency  so  severe  that  some  may 
not  survive.  While  It  may  have  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  student  rebellion,  the  money 
squeeze  is  principally  a  product  of  Inflation, 
shrinkage  of  stock  values  (and  hence  en- 
dowments) ,  growing  taxpayer  resistance  to 
any  new  spending  programs,  and  drying  up 
of  key  federal  support. 

The  days  of  timid  temporizing  by  college 
administrators  faced  with  campus  disorders 
have  ended.  Altho  many  educators  still  shy 
away  from  open  endorsement  of  hard-line 
reaction  to  violence,  pressure  from  legisla- 
tors, regents  and  outraged  public  opinion 
makes  It  clear  that  this  will  be  the  prevail- 
ing campus  climate  when  the  fall  term  opens 
this  year. 

In  the  whole  subtle  range  of  changes  af- 
fecting colleges  and  universities  an  impor- 
tant one  Is  the  sharply  critical  look  that 
is  being  taken  at  the  llfe-and-work  styles 
of  tenured  faculty.  Administrator  after  ad- 
ministrator told  interviewers  that  means 
must  be  found  to  Increase  teachers'  produc- 
tivity." which  Is  a  euphemism  for  saying 
that  hours  are  going  to  be  longer,  classes 
larger,  and  professors'  performance  more 
closely  monitored. 

When  the  gathering  storm  was  heralded 
by  the  Berkeley  uprisings  of  1966.  many  uni- 
versity presidents  assumed  they  were  watch- 
ing a  temporary  phenomenon.  This  is  no 
longer  true.  Almost  universally  college  ad- 
ministrators now  glumly  anticipate  a  gen- 
eration of  turmoil,  trouble  and  far-reaching 
change.  "The  tipoff,"  said  one,  "is  that  the 
high  schools  right  now  are  experiencing 
mini-rebellions  of  their  own." 

A  great  deal  more  student  participation  in 
policy-making  decisions  is  in  the  cards,  and 
parental-type  guidance  by  schools  (dormitory 
rules,  curfews,  etc.)    is  fast  vanishing. 

Altho  the  men  who  run  our  colleges  are 
chary  of  asserting  that  the  student  rebellion 
Is  a  product  of  conspiracy,  a  number  of  them 
pointed  out  that  the  New  Left  has  contrived  a 
"fantastically  eflBclent"  communications  net- 
work linking  campuses  all  over  the  country. 
Barring  unforeseen  expansion  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  or  other  unpredictable  factors  the 
next  subdivision  of  the  crisis  seems  certain  to 
occur  In  the  fall  when  schools  come  to  grips 
with  a  chorus  of  student  demands  for  time  off 


to  participate  in  political  campaigns  Few 
large  institutions  are  willing  or  able  to  meet 
this  deniand,  and  many  expect  trouble  as  a 
consequence. 

HEirdest  to  define,  but  perhaps  mos»  im- 
portant of  all.  there  has  been  a  widespread 
loss  of  public  ccnfider.ce  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. "Ten  years  ago."  mused  one  admin- 
istrator, "people  believed  universities  ccvild 
do  anything.  Now  they  are  convinced  we 
can't  do  anything."  Implicit  in  this  new 
mood  of  skepticism  is  the  possibility  of 
shrinking  public  support  In  the  future,  a 
reversal  of  the  nation's  traditional  bias  that 
deeply  worries  college  presidents. 

TROUBLED    MINNESOTA 

Altho  wedded  to  calculated  optimism 
("when  you  are  treed  by  a  bear  you  might  as 
well  try  to  enjoy  the  view  ")  Malcolm  C.  Moos, 
president  of  the  gigantic  University  of  Minne- 
sota (50.500  students),  in  many  ways  epit- 
omizes the  nation's  troubled  college  ad- 
ministrators. As  a  craft  their  professional 
longevity  is  beginning  to  resemble  that  of 
baseball  managers,  and  thev  are  hag-ridden 
by  the  dual  specters  of  rebellion  from  the  left 
and  repression  from  the  right. 

In  an  unusually  frank  discussion  in  his 
office  on  the  university's  Minneapolis  campus 
recently,  Mr.  Moos  spoke  of  his  bedrock  fear: 
"the  great  danger  of  politicizing  the  univer- 
sity." He  warned  that  faculty  and  student 
attempts  to  use  their  schools  as  "political 
megaphones"  would  compromise,  weaken  and 
possibly  overwhelm  the  nation's  institutions 
of  higher  learning 

"The  other  major  danger  facing  us.  '  he 
said,  "is  the  Joint  clout  that  elements  of  the 
New  Left  and  the  far  right  have  in  trvmg  to 
tear  our  universities  apart,  Thev  don't  like  to 
admit  it.  but  that  is  their  aim." 

Mr.  Moos,  who  first  won  national  attention 
as  the  speechwTlter  who  drafted  the  farewell 
address  in  which  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower warned  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
"military-Industrial  complex."  declared  that 
"much  of  the  attack  on  our  schools  is  based 
on  misinformation — people  wantltLg  to  be- 
lieve the  worst,  and  never  for  a  moment 
dwelling  on  the  great  and  grand  accom- 
plishments by  both  students  and  faculty 
that  are  going  on  In  universities  all  over  the 
country." 

XNTERMALE    MARRIAGE    CONFLICT 

But  as  an  Illustration  of  the  nightmare 
confronting  many  university  presidents,  Mr. 
Moos  ruefully  related  the  current  issue  that 
is  stirring  unrest  on  the  Minnesota  campus. 
The  school  recently  hired  a  young  man  as 
an  assistant  librarian,  and  was  promptly 
shaken  to  Its  resfvectable  Mlddlewestem 
shoetope  when  he  and  another  Minneapolis 
male  applied  for  a  marriage  license. 

The  University  of  Minnesota's  ponderous 
machinery  for  un-hirlng  the  librarian  was 
fired  up,  a  hearing  is  in  pro6p)ect  and  stu- 
dents (of  whom  some  20.000  are  currently  at- 
tending the  summer  session)  sense  an  issue 
of  personal  freedom.  Mr.  Moos  Is  moodily 
wondering  If  the  dispute  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  spark  that  will  light  the  fuse  that  curls 
beneath  the  chair  of  every  university  presi- 
dent in  the  land. 

"The  New  Left,  supported  by  a  militant 
group  of  students  and  a  small  cadre  of  fac- 
ulty, believe  that  the  university  has  failed," 
Mr.  Moos  said  as  he  surveyed  the  broad 
problems  of  higher  education.  They're  going 
to  try  to  tear  It  down,  and  they've  announced 
that  the  fight  is  going  to  be  long  and  hard 
and  dirty." 

Mr.  Moos  agrees  with  numerous  of  his 
colleagues  that  the  war  In  Vietnam,  while 
still  the  most  visible  issue  besetting  uni- 
versities, is  not  the  sole  cause  of  campus 
travail  and  turmoil. 

WAR  NOT  ONLY   ISSUE 

"The  thought  that  these  things  would 
fade  out  if  you  ended  the  was  is  wrong."  he 
said.  "Other  issues  would  remain;  one  that 
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Is  a  very  real  one  Is  the  feeling  among  stu- 
dents that  they  are  being  shortchanged," 

FVjr  all  Its  size.  Minnesota  has  escaped  the 
chronic  agonies  that  have  lacerated  other 
big  schools.  Including  neighboring  Wiscon- 
sin. Its  only  major  outbreak  occurred  when 
black  students,  aided  by  militants  from  the 
Minneapolis  ghetto,  seized  the  administra- 
tion building  two  years  ago.  Altho  the  epi- 
sode was  handled  with  no  violence  and  a 
minimum  of  damage.  It  made  a  lasting  Im- 
pression on  Minnesota's  proud,  paternalistic 
regents,  and  on  Mr.  Moos. 

It  Is  significant  that  as  relatively  mild  as 
the  happening  was,  Mr.  Moos  now  thinks  he 
was  wrong  In  not  "ringing  the  building  with 
police"  to  keep  trouble-making  outsiders 
away.  Mr.  Moos,  however,  disclaims  any  affin- 
ity for  repression. 

"If  you  use  repressive  measures  It  is  like 
a  kite  against  the  wind — the  stronger  the 
wind  blows  the  higher  the  kite  flies,"  he 
noted. 

But  he  quickly  underlined  the  new  mood 
of  no-nonsense  that  Is  apparent  In  university 
administration  buildings  all  over  the  coun- 
try when  he  continued:  "I've  always  said 
that  If  classes  are  disrupted  I'll  move  and 
move  fast." 

Altho  small-  to  medium-sized  private 
schools  are  feeling  the  economic  pinch  most, 
huge  Institutions  like  Minnesota  are  by  no 
means  Immune. 

"We're  caught  In  a  bind  when  It  comes  to 
the  economics  of  It,"  Mr.  Moos  declared.  "The 
federal  government  has  pulled  back  sharply 
and  this  particularly  hurts  In  the  graduate 
schools.  Graduate  teaching  is  very  expensive 
and  graduate  enrollment  has  Increased  tre- 
mendously. Then,  too,  we're  caught  In  a  big 
crunch  with  the  growth  of  Junior  colleges, 
two-year  colleges.  They  all  fulfill  a  very  Im- 
portant educational  function,  but  they  are 
all  claimants  to  public  funds." 

Mr.  Moos  does  not  see  any  "drastic  new 
grand  design"  In  the  future  of  universities, 
but  he  concedes  that  "bold  and  adventurous" 
new  departures  are  In  prospect.  Like  other 
educators  he  welcomes  the  growing  Involve- 
ment of  universities  In  the  communities 
around  them  ("maybe  we  can  help  solve 
urban  problems  as  we  once  did  farm  prob- 
lems") and  he  refuses  to  panic  at  the  grow- 
ing clamor  for  special  treatment  of  under- 
qualified  ghetto  students. 

But  In  the  troubled  world  of  universities 
all  visions  of  the  future  are  seen  as  thru  a 
glass  darkly.  For  the  reality  Is  that  univer- 
sities have  emerged  as  an  Ideological  battle- 
ground and  there  Is  no  way  of  telling  what 
the  ultimate  effect  of  this  will  be. 

Mr.  Moos,  among  others.  Inclines  toward  a 
dim  view  of  this  development. 

"More  difficult  than  the  activism  of  vio- 
lence," he  said,  "Is  the  activism  that  seeks  to 
convert  universities,  as  Institutions,  Into 
political  partisans  thumping  for  this  or  that 
Ideological  position.  Yet  the  threat  of  this 
form  of  activism  Is  great,  In  that  It  carries 
with  It  a  threat  to  the  unique  relationship 
between  the  university  and  external  social 
and  political  institutions." 


GREEN  REVOLUTION  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  re- 
cently to  the  phenomena  called  the 
"green  revolution" — the  revolution  that 
has  developed  during  the  last  year  or  so 
in  agriculture  with  the  introduction  in 
Asia  of  special  high-yield  seeds.  The  first 
word  of  this  green  revolution  was,  of 
course,  zood  news  to  all  of  us  who  have 
heard  the  Malthusian  timeclock  tick  as 
population  continued  to  outdistance  food 
production. 

Inevitably,   the   first   glow  of  success 


and  optimism  created  by  the  thought  of 
a  green  revolution  has  given  way  to  the 
realization  that  it  is  only  a  first  step 
toward  meeting  the  growing  crisis  in 
world  food  production.  Besides  the  un- 
expected social  forces  unleashed  by  the 
disparate  pattern  of  prosperity  caused  in 
some  areas  by  the  green  revolution,  an 
awareness  has  also  developed  that  high 
yield  seeds  are  only  one  way — obviously 
an  important  way — to  increase  the  nu- 
tritional level  of  developing  nations. 

One  other  approach  has  recently  been 
successfully  tried  in  India — a  nation 
facing  massive  food  problems,  but  also  a 
nation  which  has  successfully  under- 
taken massive  efforts  to  meet  the  crisis. 
This  new  attack  against  malnutrition  is 
a  program  of  protein  supplements  to  ex- 
isting foods  and  is  described  by  Alan 
Berg  in  a  thoughtful  article  for  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  12.  Formerly 
chief  of  the  food  and  nutrition  section  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  New  Delhi,  Mr.  Berg  describes 
the  successful  experience  India  has  had 
with  protein  supplements  in  combating 
malnutrition.  The  implications  for  other 
nations  in  Asia  and  Africa  is  clear,  and  I 
believe  such  programs  should  receive  the 
greatest  support. 

So  that  Senators  may  share  this  im- 
portant article,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Berg's  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  12,  1970) 

India   Fortifies   Its   Children 

(By  Alan  D    Berg) 

At  a  time  when  American  politicians  are 
groping  for  solutions  to  dome.stlc  malnutri- 
tion, experience  from  an  unlikely  source  may 
offer  some  helpful  insights.  The  source  Is 
India,  where  Indira  Gandhi's  wing  of  the 
Congress  Party  recently  adopted  a  Children's 
Charter  as  a  major  plank  of  its  platform. 

The  act  was  another  indication  of  a  grow- 
ing public  concern  for  nutrition  as  an  Im- 
portant aspect  of  national  policy.  If  fully 
met.  the  charter  will  provide  for  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  guarantee  a  mini- 
mum diet  to  80  million  preschool-age 
children. 

Though  It  Is  too  early  to  Judge  the  effect 
of  this  political  commitment.  India  already 
has  taken  substantial  steps  to  build  a  na- 
tional nutrition  policy,  to  launch  a  national 
program  and  to  establish  projects.  This  is  not 
TX)  suggest  that  India's  nutrition  problems 
have  been  solved  or  are  even  well  on  their 
way  to  solution,  but  an  encouraging  and 
probably  Irrevocable  beginning  has  been 
made. 

Nutrition  as  a  profession  is  no  stanger  to 
India.  For  the  past  half  century.  India's 
laborat-ory  and  clinical  work  has  ranked  with 
the  finest  In  Asia.  As  in  most  nations,  how- 
ever, the  linkages  between  the  scientific 
community  and  the  government  and  political 
policy-makers  were  few.  Laboratory  findings 
often  remained  In  the  laboratory  Meanwhile, 
the  policymaker  saw  malnutrition  as  a  wel- 
fare problem  and  addressed  It  accordingly. 

A    REVELATORY    FAMINE 

It  took  the  Bihar  famine  of  1966-7  to 
dramatize  the  magnitude  and  implications 
of  malnutrition  Ninety  million  people  In 
eastern  India  were  trapped  in  the  worst 
drought  In  post-Independence  India.  Pictures 
of  bloated  bellies  appeared  in  the  world  press, 
and  millions  of  Btarratlon  deaths  were 
predicted. 


Fortunately,  the  forecasts  proved  to  be 
wrong.  The  Indian  government  mobilized  a 
massive  relief  program  and,  aided  by  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  food  from  the  interna- 
tional community,  was  able  to  hold  the  line 
until  the  next  monsoon.  The  experience, 
however,  made  a  deep  impression  on  Indian 
officials. 

This  concern  was  Intensified  by  findings 
reaching  India  during  the  same  period  which 
suggested  a  link  between  malnutrition  and 
mental  development.  Government  officials  al- 
ready knew  that  malnutrition  was  the  major 
cause  of  childhood  deaths  and  that  poor  food 
affected  bodily  growth  and  thus  physical  per- 
formance. Now  they  realized  that  there  was  a 
connection  between  protein  deprivation  in 
early  life  and  the  sluggishness  commonly  ob- 
served among  the  extremely  poor. 

When  the  head  of  the  national  laboratory 
reported  that  80  per  cent  of  Indian  children 
suffered  from  "malnutritlonal  dwarfism," 
some  Indian  political  leaders  expressed  fears 
that  India  could  be  raising  a  generation  of 
substandard  citizens.  Moreover,  the  problem 
seems  to  be  getting  worse.  The  average  Indian 
today  receives  8  per  cent  less  protein  than  in 
1960. 

The  Bihar  crisis  accelerated  the  govern- 
ment's effort  to  produce  more  grain.  Intro- 
duction of  high  yield  varieties,  combined 
with  rapidly  Increasing  Inputs  of  fertilizer 
and  other  accouterments  of  modem  agricul- 
ture, has  been  highly  successful.  The  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  the  major  beneficiary,  has  in- 
creased 67  per  cent  over  1960-5  averages. 

Although  of  obvious  benefit  to  the  we!l- 
belng  of  the  population,  the  cereals  em- 
phasis Is  an  Insufficient  answer  to  India's 
nutrition  dilemma.  In  fact,  a  composite  ex- 
amination of  220  Indian  diet  surveys  coupled 
with  national  economic  projections,  suggests 
that  unless  a  new  nutrition  strategy  is  Imple- 
mented, at  least  a  generation  will  pass  be- 
fore many  Indians  will  afford  an  adequate 
diet. 

The  data  suggest  that  per  capita  dispos- 
able Income  must  reach  84  to  $5  a  month  lo 
achieve  an  acceptable  diet.  Between  60  and  70 
per  cent  of  India's  urban  dwellers  fall  below 
this  line,  and  the  percentage  Is  higher  In  the 
rural  population.  One-third  of  India's  fami- 
lies would  need  at  least  twice  their  current 
Incomes  to  attain  adequate  diets  on  the  basis 
of  rising  earnings  alone.  Even  on  the  opti- 
mistic assumption  of  a  3  per  cent  annual  per 
capita  real  Income  rise,  it  would  take  30 
years  for  one-third  of  India's  families  to 
reach  the  required  level. 

Although  the  new  Plve-Year  Plan  projects 
food  grain  self-sufficiency  by  1972,  broad  dis- 
tribution of  the  additional  Income  generated 
Is  not  assured.  Indeed,  It  seems  likely  that  if 
the  agricultural  revolution  continues  along 
the  current  path,  '■he  Income  distribution 
problem  will  be  further  aggravated. 

Policymakers  have  begun  to  recognize  that 
national  development  cannot  take  place  un- 
less hundreds  of  millions  of  the  poor  begin  to 
experience  some  betterment  of  their  welfare 
and  believe  they  are  participating  in  that  de- 
velopment. A  Home  Ministry  report  warned 
last  December  that  failure  to  improve  the 
lot  of  India's  masses  "may  lead  to  a  situa- 
tion where  the  dlscontneted  elements  are 
compelled  to  organize  themselves  and  the 
extreme  tensions  building  up  within  the 
'complex  molecule'  that  Is  the  Indian  vil- 
lage end  in  an  explosion,"  It  was  against  thl^ 
backdrop  that  the  Home  Minister  suggested, 
"Unless  the  green  revolution  is  based  on 
social  Justice  .  .  .  the  green  revolution  may 
not  remain  green." 

No  one  factor  alone  will  meet  the  mini- 
mum aspirations  of  the  very  poor,  but  bet- 
ter nutrition  could  play  an  Important  and 
relatively  fast-acting  role.  It  has  a  direct 
and  visible  relationship  to  well-being  and  is 
within  the  means  of  India  to  provide. 

It  waa  soon  apparent  to  Indian  policy- 
makers that  many  of  the  highly  nutritious 
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foods  were  priced  out  of  reach  for  all  but  the 
very  affluent.  This  was  especially  true  of 
those  foods  needed  for  very  young  children. 
Experience  had  further  demonstrated  the 
difficulty  of  altering  established  food  habits. 

If  diets  could  be  Improved  inexpensively 
without  requiring  conscious  decisions  by  con- 
sumers to  buy.  cook  or  eat  differently,  the 
likelihood  of  success  was  greater.  They 
therefore  began  to  give  attention  to  the  use 
of  established  foods  as  carriers  of  the  addi- 
tional nutrients. 

Besides  Its  obvious  value  of  lmpro\ing 
nutrition  Inexpensively,  fortification  has 
other  Interesting  development  implications. 
It  is  a  conceded  form  of  income  supple- 
mentation— for  specific  purposes.  It  achieves 
this  without  the  massive  organizational  ap- 
paratus required  for  welfare  services  or  even 
child  feeding  programs. 

India's  first  venture  Into  fortification  of 
cereal  foods  came  with  the  introduction  of 
Modern  Bread  In  January.  1968.  During  the 
drought  years  of  the  mid  '60s.  the  Pood 
Ministry  made  a  concerted  effort  to  increase 
bread  consumption,  wheat,  unlike  rice,  be- 
ing available  in  large  quantities  from 
abroad.  With  help  from  Australia  and 
Canada,  nine  Indian  government  Modern 
Bakery  plants,  capable  of  producing  100  mil- 
lion loaves  of  bread  a  year,  were  established 
in  m.ijor  cities.  To  each  loaf  baked  In  these 
plants,  the  government  added  the  syn- 
thetic form  of  the  amino  acid  lysine  to  in- 
crease the  protein  value,  plus  vitamins  and 
minerals  tailored  to  India's  major  nutri- 
tional maladies,  viz.,  vitamin  A  deficiency 
and  iron  deficiency. 

POOR    LIKE    IT,    TOO 

There  had  been  some  skepticism  that  only 
the  urban  wealthy  were  bread  eaters  and 
would  benefit.  Recent  studies  report  other- 
wise. In  Bombay,  40.6  per  cent  of  those  with 
family  incomes  under  $26  a  month  are  dally 
bread  consumers. 

Also,  bread  Increasingly  is  reaching  Into 
nonurban  areas.  Three-quarters  of  the  large 
bread  producers  report  that  from  10  to  30 
per  cent  of  their  sales  are  rural. 

Although  bread  Is  not  a  major  factor  yet 
in  the  general  Indian  diet,  commercial  bread 
production  is  expanding  rapidly — a  250  per 
cent  Increase  in  the  1960s — and  an  annual 
compound  13.2  per  cent  growth  rate  is  pro- 
jected for  the  next  five  years. 

More  importantly,  the  success  of  Modern 
Bread  dramatized  the  possibilities  of  fortifi- 
cation to  the  government.  Last  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Food  announced  a  policy  of  for- 
tiflcatlon  and  the  government  approved  a 
large-scale  project  designed  to  fortify  a  more 
traditional  Indian  food,  atta — the  ground 
wheat  product  used  to  make  Indian  chapat- 
tis,  the  round,  flat,  breadlike  staple  of  the 
North  Indian  diet. 

People  who  buy  the  premlUed  atta,  the 
least  expensive  form,  are  often  from  the 
lowest  economic  group.  Beginning  In  Feb- 
ruary, Bombay  residents  purchasing  atta  also 
received  sizable  doses  of  vitamins,  minerals 
and  protein  (in  the  form  of  peanut  flour,  an 
oilseed  product  seldom  used  for  human  con- 
sumption In  India).  The  program  Is  sched- 
uled for  introduction  In  other  major  cities. 

Although  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  In- 
come ladder,  fortified  atta  benefits  only  the 
urban  population.  Because  nearly  80  per  cent 
of  Indians  live  in  rural  areas  and  each  of 
India's  hundreds  of  thousands  of  villages  has 
Its  own  wheat  grinding  equipment  (chakl). 
It  is  loglstically  Impossible  to  undertake  a 
rural  wheat  fortification  program.  As  a  result, 
a  search  was  made  to  identify  low-cost,  cen- 
trally processed  foods  which  already  reached 
all  elements  of  the  population. 

The  most  attractive  item  meeting  these 
criteria  was  salt.  Everyone  uses  salt.  Those 
not  participating  in  the  monetized  economy 
barter  for  it.  Produced  In  relatively  few 
places,  salt  is  consumer  year  round  in  nearly 
equal  quantities  at  all  income  levels.  Those 
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In  need  of  greatest  nutrition  help,  in  fact, 
may  be  the  heaviest  consumers;  It  is  often 
the  only  flavoring  agent  they  can  afford. 

The  vast  majority  of  Indian  women  and 
small  children  suffer  from  anemia.  Salt  with 
iron  added  could  reduce  this  condition  sig- 
nificantly at  a  cost  of  only  about  $4  million  a 
year.  Calcium  also  could  be  added  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  salt.  Laboratory 
and  clinical  tests  on  Iron  and  calcium  forti- 
fied salt  have  been  completed  and  field  tests 
are  scheduled  to  begin  this  summer.  Labora- 
tory experiments  to  incorporate  also  vitamin 
A  and  synthetic  amino  acids  are  at  an  earlier 
stage. 

Research  is  also  taking  place  on  the  forti- 
fication of  tea.  Unlike  nearly  all  other  food 
products,  tea  is  consumed  in  quantity  by  rich 
and  poor  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  A 
recent  study  in  the  stale  of  Gujarat  revealed 
that  87  per  cent  of  villagers  give  tea  to  their 
children,  including  84  per  cent  of  the  lowest 
income  group  (family  Incomes  of  under  $13 
a  month) . 

The  Interest  In  tea  fortification  stems  in 
part  from  discouraging  findings  of  an  Investi- 
gation into  the  possibility  of  fortifying  rice. 
A  study  last  year  rejKirted  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Indian  rice  eaters  cook  It  in  large 
quantities  of  water  which  Is  then  discarded. 
In  the  case  of  tea,  it  is  the  residue  itself 
which  is  consumed. 

FOOD    HABITS    STUDIED 

A  second  feature  of  the  Indian  experiment 
is  the  role  of  private  enterprise.  In  contrast 
with  most  other  developing  countries,  India 
has  sizable  and  sophisticated  food  processing 
and  pharmaceutical  Industries.  Yet  until  the 
recent  stage  of  nutrition  activity,  these  In- 
dustries were  little  Involved  In  addressing 
the  cotintry's  nutrition  needs. 

In  mid-1967,  a  group  of  business  leaders 
met  to  evaluate  the  responsibility  and  the 
commercial  opportunity.  What  emerged  has 
grown  to  a  32 -firm  organization — known  as 
the  Protein  Foods  Associations  of  India — 
designed  to  do  collectively  what  few  firms 
can  afford  to  do  alone. 

The  group's  priority  project  is  a  series  of 
regional  food  habits  surveys.  Little  was 
known  of  what  people  ate  (by  Income,  cul- 
tural group  and  community  size)  and  how  It 
was  prepared.  The  western  regional  study 
plnjyolnted  several  foods  popular  in  the  low- 
est economic  classes  which  might  qualify 
for  fortification  or  Improved  genetic  seed  de- 
velopment. Similarly,  specific  widely  con- 
sumed condiments  emerge  as  potential  car- 
riers of  better  nutrition  to  the  lower  classes. 

The  Industry  group  has  Just  Inaugurated 
an  institutional  advertising  campaign  to  cre- 
ate greater  public  awareness  of  the  nutri- 
tion problem  and  receptivity  to  new  foods 
being  developed  by  individual  firms.  Twenty- 
seven  new  beneficial  products  are  under  de- 
velopment, being  market  tested  or  are  being 
sold. 

The  government's  response  to  the  initia- 
tives of  industry  has  In  general  been  positive, 
if  belated.  Throughout  1969,  a  Joint  govern- 
ment-Industry committee  conducted  hear- 
ings into  problems  of  the  food  processing 
companies  with  an  eye  toward  meeting  in- 
dustry needs  for  food  standards,  more  flexi- 
ble licensing  procedures  and  p)osslble  incen- 
tives. 

A  third  element  of  India's  nutrition  effort 
is  the  school  and  preschool  child  feeding 
program.  Sizable  numbers  of  children  were 
reached  for  the  first  time  during  the  Bihar 
famine,  and  the  visible  effect  of  the  feeding 
on  the  youngsters  was  dramatic. 

Today,  17  million  Indian  children  receive 
a  regular  meal.  This  often  Includes  Bal  Ahar 
(child's  food),  a  lowcost,  locally  produced, 
nutritious  blend  of  donated  American  wheat 
and  Inexpensive  Indian  oilseed  protein.  After 
a  stumbling  start,  production  of  100  mUUon 
pounds  of  Bal  Ahar  Is  scheduled  this  year. 

A  lately  added  dimension  to  the  Indian  ex- 
periment Is  nutrition  education.  Mass  media 
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are  employed,  with  commercial  advertising 
agencies  assisting.  Efforts  are  made  to  avoid 
the  earnest  "four  food  groups"  cliches  of  the 
standard  nutrition  p>osters  and  to  use  appeals 
playing  on  universal  values.  (One  theme  pro- 
posed for  mass  media  transmission:  "Mother, 
love  is  not  enough")  Adventure  comic  bocks 
with  a  nutrition  message  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  millions  of  ciiildren  who  never 
before  had  been  exposed  to  this  medium. 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  reach  peo- 
ple where  they  regularly  congregate.  The 
government  for  example,  is  producing  10 
movie  shorts  on  nutrition  to  reach  the  mil- 
lions of  ardent  Indian  filmgoers.  The  Pood 
Ministry  is  organizing  a  new  information  di- 
vision which  will  carry  the  nutrition  message 
to  towns  and  villages  via  the  mass  media  To 
reach  the  unlettered,  instruction  for  dietary 
improvement  is  being  transmitted  by  All- 
ludla  Radio  through  both  community  and 
private  receivers. 

Giving  unified  direction  to  these  and  other 
activities  Is  an  Intermlnlsterlal  committee  at 
cabinet  secretary-level.  This  group  last  year 
developed  an  approach  to  nutrition  which 
formed  the  basis  of  a  chapter  in  India's 
fourth  Plve-Year  Plan.  Eighty  million  dol- 
lars has  been  budgeted  for  a  nutrition  pro- 
gram In  the  plan. 

This  catalogue  of  new  starts  is  not  In- 
tended to  suggest  that  India's  nutrition 
problems  are  under  control  Massive  logi.stical 
and  cultural  barriers  stand  In  the  way  of 
reaching  the  neediest  elements  in  the  so- 
ciety. Obviously,  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
straints is  sheer  poverty.  For  all  the  growth 
accomplishments.  It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  enormous  shortage  of  resources  of  all 
kinds  In  countries  afflicted  with  severe 
underdevelopment. 

The  possibility  of  reaching  the  targets  of 
need  Is,  however,  greatly  strengthened  as  a» 
result  of  the  experience  to  date.  Of  special 
significance  Is  the  matter  of  scale. 

The  necessity  of  working  within  the  con- 
fines of  overstrained  health  ministry  budgets 
has  inhibited  nutrition  experts  In  many 
countries  from  taking  the  kind  of  quantum 
Jump  now  planned  in  India.  Today,  there 
are  officials  In  New  Delhi  who  are  working  en 
the  premise  that  a  massive  attack  on  malnu- 
trition could  virtually  eradicate  major  nutri- 
tional diseases.  Just  as  smallpox  and  malaria 
have  been  overcome  in  India  and  in  much 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  scale  of  thinking  per- 
haps never  before  envisioned. 

SOCIOLOGICAL    TERMS 

Also  of  interest  i.s  the  recognition  in  India 
that  further  expansion  of  the  nutrition  pro- 
pram  hinges  not  so  much  on  answers  to  medi- 
cal problems  as  on  answers  to  social  science 
problems.  Nutrition  need  has  raised  basic 
questions  about  Income  distribution,  resource 
allocation  and  the  nutritional  Implications 
of  agricultural  policy. 

A  few  government  leaders  are  beginning  to 
think  of  nutrition  in  terms  of  the  Increased 
productivity  of  the  properly  nourished  man: 
the  added  contribution  of  a  child  with  full 
mental  and  physical  capacities;  the  costs  of 
malnutrition  through  waste  in  bearing  and 
rearing  children  destined  for  early  death  or 
through  relief  for  those  whose  productive 
years  are  curtailed;  the  implications  of  better 
nutrition  for  family  planning. 

The  relationship  between  nutrition  and 
population  growth  is  particularly  Intriguing. 
It  is  now  being  suggested  that  better  nutri- 
tion can  Increase  the  survival  rate  of  chil- 
dren and  in  the  process  Induce  parents  in 
traditional  societies  to  accept  the  Idea  of 
conceiving  fewer  children. 

The  Indian  experience  Is  significant  for  its 
scientific  achievements  and  applications  of 
technology.  Perhaps  more  Important  are  the 
underlying  reasons  these  programs  have  been 
taken  up  and  the  Innovative  approaches  em- 
ployed in  Implementing  them. 

Their  adoption  reflects  serious  thought  for 
the  first  time  to  the  developmental  ramifica- 
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tlons  of  malnutrition,  to  the  economic  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem,  to  the  vote-getting  ap- 
peal of  nutrition  In  a  democracy,  to  national 
planning  Implications  and  to  evaluating  al- 
ternate cost  solutions. 


TOCQUEVILLE'S  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  1831, 
America  was  visited  by  a  Frenchman 
of  extraordinary  perception,  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle,  whose  travels  in  what  was 
then  our  new  Nation  formed  the  back- 
groimd  and  experience  for  the  lasting 
insights  in  his  classic  work  "Democracy 
in  America."  Although  he  wrote  more 
than  a  century  ago,  many  of  Tocque- 
villes  perceptions  about  our  Nation  are 
entirely  relevant  today. 

Last  week,  in  an  excellent  dociunentary 
television  program  produced  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting  Corp.,  Tocque- 
ville's  words  were  portrayed  against 
the  settings  of  the  America  of  1970.  In 
the  course  of  the  broadcast,  some  of  Toc- 
queville's  most  celebrated  observations 
about  America — observations  on  issues 
like  war,  the  frontier  spirit,  and  race — 
were  considered,  and  discussed  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  contemporary 
Americans,  including  three  of  our  col- 
leagues. Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy,  Senator  Vance 
Hartke.  and  Floyd  McKissick  as  well  as 
taped  comments  by  the  late  Senator 
EJverettDirksen. 

I  believe  that  this  remarkable  discus- 
sion of  America  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
of  us,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  transcript  of  the  broadcast  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

C.\NADi.iN'  Broadcasting  CoRroRATiorj  Chan- 
nel 26 — TocQUEVit-LE's  America 

(Liberty  Bell.) 

(Sailing  ship  in  New  York  Harbour  ) 

Narr.ator.  This  !s  .^.merlca.  In  1831.  a  young 
French  aristocrat  named  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle  crossed   the   Atlantic   to   v'sit   America 
He  wanted  to  see  the  future  of  a  changing 
wrrld 

(Ship's  firrurehead  ) 

TocQtIE^^LLE.  I  confess  that  In  America 
I  saw  more  than  America.  I  looked  for  the 
Image  of  democracy  Itself,  with  its  incllna- 
tlon.s.  Its  character,  Its  prejudices  and  its 
passion?,  In  order  to  learn  what  we  have 
to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  progress  of 
democr.acy. 

(Two  figure.i  on  deck. ) 

(Portrait  of  Tocquevllle.) 

Narrator.  Tocquevllle  wanted  to  see  the 
future  of  his  world. 

(Sailing  ship  against  skyscrapers  In  New 
York  Harbour — New  York  Skyline.) 

Narrator.  For  America  was  once  the  scene 
of  a  great  new  experiment  in  equality.  But 
that  was  many  years  ago.  The  land  where 
democracy  was  once  new  is  now  the  oldest 
democracy  In  the  world.  But  if  Tocquevllle 
returned  to  America  today,  he  might  still 
sea  the  future  of  the  world,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  here  In  America. 

(New  York  Harbour  in  19ch  century.) 

The  month  of  May.  1831.  This  growing 
town  Is  New  York  City.  Two-hundred-thou- 
sand people  live  here  Across  the  clear,  fresh 
water  of  the  East  River  we  are  looking  at 
Manhattan,  and  beyond,  the  green  hills  of 
New  Jersey.  New  York  Is  a  city  of  churches, 
newspapers  and  banks.  But  of  all  the  build- 
ings which  Tocquevllle  saw.  only  three  stlU 
stand. 


(Modern  New  York  Harbour — New  York 
Skyline.) 

Narrator.  These  modern  skyscrapers  are 
built  on  a  political  framework  almost  two 
centuries  old. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  newest 
country  in  the  world  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  the  oldest  country  in  the  world 
constitutionally. 

That  is  why  TocquavlUe's  great  book  on 
Democracy  in  America  still  has  the  power 
to  astonish  and  Instruct,  to  make  us  humble, 
to  make  us  hope:  to  call  on  a  new  world  to 
make  the  old  world  new. 

TocQVTEVTLLx.  New  York  is  a  city  of  bustel 
and  business.  The  profound  passion  of  all 
Americans  l.s  to  get  rich.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  of  acquiring  money,  and  any  kind 
of  trade  is  regarded  as  honourable. 

Sometimes,  however.  Americans  try  to  get 
rich  too  quickly,  and  so  in  America  you  don't 
say  anything  offensive  about  bankrupts,  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  rich  people  I  met  have 
been  b.mkrupt  themselves  at  one  time  or 
another. 

(Old  New  York  Street— Church  steeple.) 

And,  of  course,  you  can  never  tell  how 
much  money  a  man  has  by  the  way  he 
dresses. 

(Old  New  York  City  Hall  ) 

Above  all.  in  America  I  am  struck  by  the 
general  appearance  of  outward  equality. 

(Crowds   in   Wall   Street.) 

N'arrator.  The  crowds  in  Wall  Street  are 
sober,  ambitious,  anxious,  and  cx-mpetltive. 

(New  York  hamburger  stand.) 

An  American  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
fear  his  neighbours  get  the  better  of  him. 

Everyone  agrees  that  if  a  hundred  Ameri- 
cans were  going  to  be  shot,  they  would  argue 
about  who's  going  to  be  first,  so  strong  is 
the  habit  of  competition. 

(Embracing  couple.) 

TocQtTEvn-LE.  Manners  are  open,  free  and 
easy. 

(Black  fare.) 

But  the  presence  of  the  blacks  on  Ameri- 
can sou  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove  disastrous. 

(Accusing  white  girl's  face  ) 

(Paddle  steamer  and  sailboat  In  harbour.) 

Narrator.  By  sailboat  and  by  steamboat — 
by  stage  coach  and  on  horseback — Tocque- 
vllle Journeyeci  eight-thousand  miles 
through  the  America  of  the  1830's  From 
free-New  England,  to  the  slave-owning 
South.  From  the  Indian  territories  of  the 
frontier,  to  the  plantations  of  Louisiana 

(19th  century  Albany  Harbour.) 

When  Tocquevllle  visited  .Albany,  the  po- 
litical capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it 
was  a  thriving  town  of  twen'y-five-huiidred 
people. 

(19th  century  Albany  skyline.) 

(Albany  family  by  river.) 

TocQUEViLLE.  There,  on  the  morning  of 
July  the  Fourth.  1831,  I  Joined  In  the  Pourtii 
of  July  celebrations 

(Cannon  fires.) 

(Chatham,  Mass.,  4th  July  Parade.) 

"Voice  over  (Declaration  of  Independence)  . 
When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  twnds  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
FKJwers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  ol 
Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  .... 

(Eugene  McCarthy  in  crowd.) 

TocQUEViLLE.  Ill  thls  rctum  of  an  entire 
i>eople  toward  the  memories  of  its  birth, 
there  is  something  deeply  felt  and  truly 
great. 

(Parade.) 

McCarthy  voice  over:  When  I  was  young, 
there  was  much  more  emphasis  simply  on 
patriotism,  and  stories  and  so  on.  We'd  have 
a  patriotic  float. 

McCarthy  on  camera:  Thirty  years  ago, 
everyone  pretty  much  stayed  at  home,  and 
we  dian't  have  as  many  other  distracting 
celebrations  as   we  have  now.  And   I  think 


probably  World  War  II  was  kind  of  a  water- 
shed, too,  because  from  that  time  on.  otir 
problems  became  so  much  more  complicated, 
and  reached  so  much  farther  around  the 
world,  that  the  simple  question  of  Inde- 
pendence began  to  be  much  less  important. 

(McCarthy  at  ball  game.) 

Narrator.  The  question  of  Independence 
is  no  longer  simple,  but  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  Independence  is  the  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  equality  ae  a  national  ideal. 

(McCarthy  shakes  hands  with  ball  player.) 

TocQULviLLE.  The  rich  must  sicrilice  their 
pride  and  shake  hands  with  the  poor  to  gain 
political  power. 

They  must  be  polite  to  everybody,  for  ev- 
ery body  has  political  rights.  Extreme  qual- 
ity In  social  relationships  Is  what  strikes  me 
most  In  America. 

(P.A.  introduces  McCarthy.) 

(McCarthy  throws  ball.) 

People  all  seem  to  wear  the  same  clothes. 
All  the  classes  seem  to  be  intermingled.  The 
most  important  protection  for  American 
liberty  lies  in  the  manners  of  democracy — 
the  customs — the  habits  of  the  heart. 

(McCarthy  hands  ball  to  boy — freeze.) 

(Lantern-decorated  boats  on  lake.) 

Narrator.  The  belief  that  equality,  democ- 
racy and  brotherhood  will  make  everybody 
happy;  this  belief  is  the  basis  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

(Boom  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia.) 

Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  Toc- 
quevllle visited  this  room,  where  the  contin- 
uing revolution  was  set  in  motion:  the  room 
where  Thomas  Jefferson  set  forth  the  words 
of  the  American  dream:  inspiring  .  .  .  dis- 
turbing .  .  .  accusing. 

Voice  over:  We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  .  ,  . 

TOCQUEVILLE.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people 
became  the  law  of  laws. 

(Book  on  table.) 

The  people  reign  in  America  as  God  does 
In  the  Universe.  The  people  are  the  cause 
and  the  aim  of  all  things — everything  comes 
from,  and  everything  Is  absorbed  in.  the 
people. 

( Indep)endence  Hall.) 

I  could  not  help  thinking  how  different 
from  Prance. 

(Gardens  at  Fontainebleau.  France  i 

The  French  Revolution  led  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  ruled  as  Emperor  until  he 
was  flually  forced  to  abdicate. 

(Statue  George  Washington.) 

The  American  Revolution  led  to  George 
Washington,  who  peacefully  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  followed  by 
an  orderly  succession  of  constitutional 
Presidents. 

(George  Washington's  farm  at  Mount 
Vernon.) 

(Erie  Canal.) 

TOCQUEVILLE  In  July  1831.  I  started  west 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  through  the  wilderness 
and  on  to  the  territory  of  Michigan. 

( Tow  rope  over  canal. ) 

(Mules  towing  barge.) 

I  wished  to  see  the  great  fact  of  America, 
which  is  the  presence  of  the  frontier,  which 
has  helped  to  shape  the  American  character. 

(F.armer  clearing  land.) 

The  pioneer  Intends  to  civilize  the  wilder- 
ness. He  clears  the  land. 

(Log  cabin.) 

He  puts  up  buildings. 

(Fence.) 

He  makes  fences.  He  has  no  Intention  of 
living  on  the  frontier  like  an  Ignorant 
peasant. 

(Pig  foraging  around  cabin.) 

His  log  cabin  Is  an  ark  of  cIvlllzatiOQ. 
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(Interior  of  log  cabin.) 

(Bible.) 

In  it  are  an  axe,  a  Bible,  Milton,  Shake- 
speare and  some  newspapers. 

(Oil  lamp.) 

( Newspaper  on  chair. ) 

(Canal.) 

DiRKSEN  voice  over:  In  his  day,  of  course, 
people  began  to  go  through  the  Allegheny 
and  the  Appalachian  passes. 

DiRKSEN  on  camera:  They  went  out  across 
the  Prairies  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
And  they  built  themselves  with  their  hard 
hands  into  the  roads,  into  the  bridges.  I  can 
think  of  my  mother  coming  from  overseas  as 
a  girl 

( New  York  In  winter. ) 

DiRKSEN  voice  over:  But  with  her  own 
hands  going  out  to  help  build  a  church  .  .  . 
first  thing  they  wanted  to  do  out  in  the  town 
where  the  tapr(x>t  of  my  family  is  still  In 
existence,  and  where  that  church  that  she 
helped  to  build  is  still  there. 

DiRKSEN  on  camera;  But  you  see,  life  was 
rugged,  and  they  worked  a  good  deal  harder. 

Now.  life  has  become  simpler.  It's  become 
somewhat  mechanized,  it  has  become  very 
pleasant  indeed.  So  it's  not  identified  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  land  as  such.  But 
frankly,  there  is  an  essential  character  In  the 
American  people  that  fully  understands.  So 
even  though  we  get  away  from  the  pristine 
ruggedness  of  the  frontier  life,  we  have  other 
fields  to  conquer.  Well  let  me  give  you  an 
example  that  Is  so  very  current.  Who  could 
have  worked  harder,  who  could  have  endured 
more,  who  could  exhibit  greater  courage  and 
daring,  than  the  three  men  who  got  in  that 
capsule  and  finally  landed  on  the  moon  two- 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  miles 
away? 

If  that  Isn't  an  exemplification  of  char- 
acter and  courage,  then  of  course  I've  never 
£een  it. 

(Spacemen  drifting  Into  van.) 

DiRKSEN  voice  over:  Their  families  had  to 
be  willing  to  surrender  them.  And  they  had 
to  be  willing  to  undertake  this  project.  Oth- 
erwise it  couldn't  have  been  done. 

They  knew  the  hazards.  They  knew  the 
risks  that  were  involved.  So  that's  another 
way  of  saying  why  there  are  new  frontiers. 

(Herons.) 

You  see  the  frontier  is  up.  Heretofore  the 
frontier  was  horizontal.  It  was  in  a  single 
plane — going  east  and  going  west;  going 
north  up  to  the  Hudson  Bay  country;  going 
south.  But  now  the  frontier  closed  on  itself 
when  the  explorers  got  to  the  Paciflc. 

DiRKSEN  on  camera:  Then  you  had  two 
strange  forces.  You  had,  first,  what  I  call  a 
centrifugal  force,  that  hurls  things  away  from 
a  common  center.  That's  the  force  that 
picked  up  families  and  individuals,  and 
spewed  them  out  through  these  mountainous 
passes,  until  they  got  to  the  Paciflc. 

And  then  came  the  other  force.  The  physi- 
cist calls  that  a  centripetal  force.  It  doesn't 
hurl  things  away  from  a  common  center  .  .  . 

( Industrial  Philadelphia. ) 
DiRKSEN  voice  over:  It  hurls  things  Into  a 
common  center.  And  it  begins  to  pick  up 
these  families  and  individuals  and  gradually 
threw  them  into  beehives.  And  out  of  that 
you  get  the  strange  geographic  development 
of  great  megalopolltan  centers:  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 

DiRKSEN  on  camera:  You  see,  we  developed 
a  balanced  civilization  out  of  those  two  forces. 
And  so,  all  that  at  the  end  of  the  pioneer 
stage. 

(Heron;  vertical  space  craft.) 

DiKKSEN  voice  over:  So  what  fields  to  con- 
quer now?  And  on  what  horizons  to  hold 
the  eye?  Well,  it's  up,  and  It's  down,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  other  frontiers  In  the  horizon- 
tal plane. 

(Industrial  Philadelphia.) 
DiRKSEN  on  camera:  And  those,  of  course, 
will  tax  the  courage,  and  the  competence. 


and  the  understanding,  and  the  ability,  and 
the  persistence  .  .  .  that's  a  great  quality  .  .  . 
the  persistence,  of  the  human  race. 

(Barges  on  Erie  Canal.) 

Narhatoe.  In  1831,  the  line  of  the  Frontier 
was  moving  westward  at  the  rate  of  about 
seventeen  miles  a  year. 

TocQtTEViLLE. — The  American  frontier  is  the 
guarantee  of  order,  for  men  who  feel  them- 
selves ill  at  ease  can  always  move  to  the 
West. 

(Detroit  Harbour.) 

Narrator.  When  Tocquevllle  passed 
through  the  frontier  town  of  Detroit,  it  had 
less  than  three-thousand  Inhabitants. 

(Mini-Chicago.) 

And  Chicago  was  only  a  few  log  cabins  in 
the  middle  of  the  prairie  wilderness. 

( Travel  up  canal  ) 

TOCQUEVILLE.  In  my  Judgment,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  frontier  Is  essential  to  the  spirit 
of  Democracy. 

Senator  McCartht  voice  over.  I  think  one 
would  probably  have  concurred  in  de  Toc- 
quevllle's  Judgment  back  In  1830  or  35. 

McCarthy  on  camera.  But  I  don't  think  it 
really  marks  the  character  of  democracy 
necessarily,  I  don't  think  his  Judgment  would 
have  to  prevail  at  all  times. 

The  challenge  I  think  within  the  cities, 
or  the  movement  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
cities,  tends  to  contradict  his  position,  and 
the  fact  is  that  much  of  that  movement  was 
really  a  movement  away  from  democracy  to 
the  kind  of  isolation,  the  kind  of  independ- 
ence. What  those  people  did,  in  fact,  was  to 
set  up  kind  of  baronies  as  they  moved  into 
the  west,  and  I  don't  see  it  as  essential  to 
democracy.  I  don't  know  whether  we  are 
adjusting  very  well  to  the  complicatlcns  and 
congestions  of  urban  society,  but  I  don't 
see  the  need  of  opyen  space  and  farms  and  so 
on.  as  a  condition  to  the  working  of  democ- 
racy .  .  .  This  is  probably  one  of  the  Judg- 
ments about  democracy  de  Tocquevllle  made 
which  I  think  has  least  real  validity,  and 
not  Just  with  reference  to  this  country,  but 
l;i  the  historical  test  of  democracy. 

(Wilderness.) 

McCarthy  voice  over:  It's  a  somewhat 
more  .sophisticated  kind  of  democracy  than 
that  which  simply  says,  we'll  go  westward, 
or  we'll  cross  the  ocean.  It  has  to  be  an  open- 
ing up  .  .  .  there  has  to  be,  I  think,  a  frontier, 
and  the  people  wanting  to  improve  their 
economic  condition,  or  their  social  position, 
or  their  culture,  whatever  it  may  be.  You 
can't  have  a  static  democracy. 

(NASA  construction  building.) 

(Herons.) 

But  I  don't  think  It  means  it  has  to  be 
physical;  It  doesn't  have  to  be  new  space 
and  new  land.  And  it  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
scientific  achievement  that  has  no  real  con- 
sequence for  most  people. 

(Vertical  spacecraft.) 

I  don't  think  it  can  be  vicarious,  princi- 
pally, as  I  think  the  moon  shot  Is. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  voice  over:  I  believe 
the  frontier  spirit  still  exists  In  the  United 
States. 

Scott  on  camera:  I  believe  that  we  still 
have  some  overlap  of  the  ancient  method  of 
acquiring  things,  by  force  and  violence.  An 
active,  aggressive  people  always  has  to  remem- 
ber the  components  of  discipline,  and  we  are 
still  fighting  that  battle  within  ourselves.  I 
think  by  and  large  we  are  succeeding.  We 
have  subdued  the  atom,  only  to  find  that  it 
is  both  enemy  and  friend. 

Scott  voice  over:  We  have  achieved  great 
wonders  in  putting  together  what  we  proudly 
call  a  civilization,  but  we  have  some  shame- 
ful spots  upon  it.  TTiere  is  an  old  saying  that 
unless  above  himself  he  can  erect  himself, 
how  mean  a  thing  is  man! 

(Industrial  Philadelphia.) 
Narrator.  The  moving  frontier  has  stopped 
at  last,  and  men  who  feel  themselves  ill  at 
ease  can  no  longer  move  to  the  west. 

(Urban  sprawl.) 


The  frontier  as  Tocquevllle's  guarantee  of 
order  Is  no  longer  the  great  fact  of  America. 
This  is  the  great  fact  of  today's  America. 

(Suspension  bridge  ) 

(Philadelphia  sjum.) 

But  the  frontier  helped  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican character,  and  that  character  is  still 
with  us  .  .  .  marked  by  the  frontier  .  .  . 
marked  by  violence  .  .  .  marked  by  waste 
.  .  .  marked  by  a  sense  that  things  need  not 
be  made  to  last,  for  after  all.  there  are  always 
fresh  fields  over  the  horizon. 

(Sourly  man  under  tree.) 

(Moving  train.) 

(Philadelphia  slum  street. ) 

(Sourly  man  under  tree. ) 

Now  the  horizons  are  closed — and  the  coiir- 
age  and  initiative  of  the  pioneers  arc  needed 
now  much  closer  to  )iome. 

(Train  passing — ancient  street.) 

(Pioneer  woman  spinning  ) 

TocQUEvn-LE.  To  understand  American  so- 
ciety, you  must  understand  American  woman. 

(Pioneer  woman.) 

(Pioneer  woman  weaving.) 

(Old  street.) 

She  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  child  when 
she  already  thinks  for  herself,  speaks  with 
freedom,  and  acts  on  her  own  impulse. 

(Pioneer  woman  candle  dipping  ) 

She  makes  her  own  home  with  her  own 
hands 

She  IS  full  of  reliance  on  her  own  strength, 
and  her  confidence  seem.s  to  be  shared  by  all 
around  her. 

(Old  street.) 

(Young  pioneer  women.) 

I  have  nowhere  seen  women  occupying  a 
loftier  position.  I  attribute  the  prosperity  and 
growing  strength  of  the  Americans  mainly  to 
the  superiority  of  their  women. 

(Modern  girl  reclining  on  grass  with  boy- 
friend and  flags.) 

(19th   Century  Washington.) 

This  is  Washington — as  I  saw  it.  A  town  of 
twenty-thousand  people. 

(White  Houfe.) 

(Blue  Boom  in  White  House.) 

I  was  taken  directly  to  the  White  House 
and  shown  Into  this  room. 

The  White  House  is  a  modest  residence.  In 
keeping  with  a  democratic  society. 

There  were  no  guards,  no  footmen  I  found 
that  anyone  could  receive  an  invitation  to 
a  White  House  party  simply  by  leaving  a 
card. 

'Portrait  Andrew  Jackson  ) 

I  was  then  introduced  to  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  first  Prefldent  to  come  from 
the  Frontier. 

(Battle  of  New  Dries  ns — several  battle 
scenes.) 

General  Jackson's  great  fame  Is  to  have 
won  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  against  th^ 
English.  He  Is  an  energetic  man,  prone  by 
nature  and  habit  to  the  use  of  force. 

(Portrait  young  Jackson.) 

Narrator.  Yes,  Old  Hickory  rewarded  his 
friends  and  punished  his  enemies.  He  had 
Just  fired  his  entire  Cabinet,  and  was  about 
to  destroy  the  nation's  greatest  bank. 

He  was  the  first  President  to  exercise  the 
full  powers  of  the  Office. 

But  eight  years  as  President  left  their 
mark. 

(Weary-looking  Jackson.) 
The  man  in  the  White  House  now  holds 
the  toughest  Job  in  the  world.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  not  only  leader  of 
his  p>arty,  but  leader  of  the  Nation. 

(American  sollders  on  beach.) 
He  Is  also  the  real  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  armed  forces — the  actual  head  of  the 
armies  when  the  democracy  is  at  war. 

And  he  is  responsible  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  for  trying  to  devise  a  sensible 
foreign  policy. 
(White  House.) 

TOCQUEVILLE.  But  good  861196  is  Hot  al- 
ways enough  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations. 
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Foreign  policy  needs  the  perfect  use  of 
two  qualities  In  which  democracy  Is  de- 
ficient: secrecy,  and  patience. 

I  Equestrian  statue,  i 

(  American  .■>o!dlers  on  beach,  i 

I  foresee  there  are  two  things  that  a 
democratic  people  will  always  find  very  dif- 
ficult -to  begin  a  war.  and   to  end  a  w.ir. 

I  McCarthy  on  camera. ) 

I  think  he's  wrong  about  war;  certainly 
he's  half  right.  It's  hard  for  us  to  get  cut 
of  wars.  But  not  hard  for  us  to  get  tn. 

We've  been  able  to  get  Into  wars  pretty 
qvuckly  in  this  country  really  throughout 
our  history:  1812,  and  the  Mexican  War,  and 
the  Civil  War.  and  the  Spanish-American 
War  And  in  the  case  of  World  War  I  we 
didn't  get  Into  it  very  quickly,  but  It  was 
largely  because  we  couldn't  get  there  I 
think. 

And  World  War  II,  we  would  have  gotten 
Into  It.  but  we  weren't  ready  for  It.  Once 
we've  been  ready,  we've  been  ready  for  war 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  And  since 
Korea:  we  get  into  It  before  we  know  It. 

We  got  into  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Into  Viet  Nam. 

(  American  soldiers  in  field.) 

I  McCarthy  on  camera,  t 

The  problem  of  getting  out,  whether  it's 
part  of  democracy  or  the  condition  of  the 
lends  of  wars  we  now  fight,  I  couldn't  quite 
determine,  but  Id  say  he's  right  in  saying 
we  ha\e  trouble  getting  out.  but  not  much 
trouble  eettin-:  In, 

Sena' or  Scott  ( tanks)  voice  over.  Well  here 
of  course,  de  Tccquevllle  was  right. 

(Scott  in  camera.) 

In  a  democratic  society  the  consequences 
when  one  enters  into  a  war.  usually  for 
motives  of  the  highest  idealism,  are  never 
fully  app.irent  and  have  never  been  ade- 
ciuately  debated.  We  either  enter  by  surprise 
attack,  as  at  Pearl  Harbour,  or  we  enter  to 
support  and  uphold  what  we  feel  are  our 
principles  of  freedom.  And  we  often  find  that 
we  h.^.ve  bitten  off  more  than  we  can  chew. 

'you  remember  that  Lord  Macaulay  also 
camir.ented  on  our  Constitution,  that  it  was 
all  sail  and  no  anchor.  I  think  he  had  In 
mind  the  same  principle,  that  a  democracy 
finds  it  hard  to  conduct  foreign  policy  be- 
cause of  our  division  of  powers,  executive, 
legislative.  Judicial — because  of  the  contest 
between  Congress  and  the  Executive,  the 
fear  that  the  Executive  may  move  too  fast, 
too  far. 

I  Khrushchev  meets  Eisenhower. ) 

TocQfEviLLE.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
two  great  nations  in  the  world  which 
.>tarted  from  dlS^erent  points,  but  seem  to 
tend  toward,^  the  same  end  .  .  .  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  RussiaJis. 

Their  courses  .ore  not  the  same,  yet  each 
of  them  seems  marked  out  by  the  will  of 
heaven  to  sway  the  destinies  of  half  the 
globe. 

(Khrushchev  meets  Kennedy.) 

( Senator  Scott  voice  over,  i  Yes.  de  Toc- 
quevilie  said  In  time  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans  will  become  the  two  great  powers 
in  the  world. 

And  he  said,  one  is  built  upon  the  plow- 
:-ihare,  and  the  other  upon  the  sword — one 
upon  freedom,  the  other  upon  servitude;  that 
both,  when  they  finally  reach  their  natural 
frontiers  will  remain  as  the  last  two  great 
p>owers  in  opposition  to  each  other.  He  was 
right    He  wis  startllngly   right. 

(White  House  ) 

N'RRATOR.  But  TocquevlUe  saw  that  even 
in  America,  whose  ideal  Is  freedom,  there 
may  be  servitude. 

(New  York  City  Hall  ) 

To  the  Tyranny  of  the  Majority.  The  man 
in  the  street  says:  You  can't  fight  City  Hall! 
And  Americans  knew  that  even  an  elected 
master  can  be  a  tyrant. 

TDCQtiEviLLE.  The  people  shake  off  their 
state  of  dependence  Just  long  enough  to  se- 
lect their  masters,  and  then  fall  back  Into 


it  again.  It  Is  the  majority  that  holds  the 
end  of  the  chain. 

(Row  of  parked  cars.) 

N.^RR.ATOR.  It  is  the  majority  that  decrees 
that  it's  un-American  to  be  different. 

I  Bobby  Kennedy  shakes  hands,  i 

TocQUEViLLE.  In  America,  politicans  praise 
and  appeal  to  the  people  so  that  they  can 
exercise  the  rights  of  the  majority  to  their 
owf.  advantage. 

(Humphrey  shakes  hands.) 

(  Nixon  shakes  hands. ) 

In  America,  faith  in  public  opinion  be- 
comes a  kind  of  religion,  and  the  majority  Is 
its  ministering  prophet. 

(Capitol  building. ) 

Narrator.  The  President  quotes  ptiblic 
opinirn  polls  to  prove  that  he  is  supported 
by  the  majority,  and  therefore  right. 

The  Issue  can  be  rai-sed  that  the  losing 
minority  has  the  moral  obligation,  not  only 
to  go  along  but  to  go  quietly. 

Senator  McCarthy  on  camera.  It's  been 
raised  with  reference  to  the  opposition  to 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Some  of  the  students 
who  supported  me,  within  the  last  month 
or  two.  went  to  the  White  House  to  talk 
to  one  of  the  Presidential  advisors,  and  he 
said,  "Well,  you  shotUdn't  be  protesting  this 
war.  You  lost  the  election!" 

(Riots.) 

Narrator.  "You  lost  the  election."  The 
majority  feels  that  the  decision  has  been 
made,  and  the  losers  should  say  no  more. 

But  the  losers  often  have  a  lot  to  say,  about 
the  decision  and  about  the  attitude  of  the 
majority. 

Senator  Dirksen  on  camera.  I  often 
thought  of  It  as  the  arrogance  of  the  ma- 
jority. And  I  remember  even  now  in  the 
debates  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  this  great  host  of  New  Deal 
people  on  one  side  of  the  aisle,  and  us  hand- 
ful of  Republicans  on  the  other.  And  thoy 
used  to  look  across  and  gloat  and  taunt  us, 
and  say,  "It's  our  inning  now.  Just  He  down 
and  behave.  Subside.  We're  running  the 
show." 

You  see,  we  thought  there  would  be  a  safe- 
euard  in  two  terms,  as  exemplified  by  George 
Washington.  But  there  were  three  terms, 
and  there  were  four  terms.  And  you  see. 
that  way.  a  party  finally  feels  when  it's  In 
the  majority,  that  It  owns  the  country,  and 
It  wants  to  do  as  it  pleases.  Therein  is  where 
you  can  find  t'ne  tyranny. 

(Demonstrations  and  ilots.) 

Narr.ator.  You  can  al.so  find  the  tyranny 
in  the  attitude  of  a  minority,  so  sure  that  it 
is  morally  right,  that  It  acts  to  prevent  the 
will  of  the  majority  from  prevailing. 

(Demonstratlon.s.) 

(Crowds  on  Wall  Street.) 

TocQtTEviLLE.  The  publlc  among  a  demo- 
cratic people  has  a  singular  power,  for  it 
does  not  persuade  others  to  Us  beliefs,  but 
it  Imposes  them  and  makes  them  permeate 
the  thinking  of  everjone  by  a  sort  of  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  mind  of  all  upon  the 
mind  of  each. 

That's  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 

Narrator.  But  even  the  enormous  pressure 
of  the  majority  only  goes  so  far.  Eventually 
another  pressure  rises— the  wish  to  be  free. 

(Liberty  Bell.) 

Senator  Dirksen.  You  see,  that  man  waa 
born  to  be  free. 

That  Is  Innate.  That  Is  instinctive.  And 
government  goes  just  so  far,  and  the  minute 
it  poaches  upon  that  delicate  fabric  of  free- 
dom, then  watch  out.  because  they  are  going 
to  be  pushed  back.  And  that's  been  the 
history  of  the  country. 

(Statue  John  Marshall.) 

TocotJEviLLE.  While  In  Washington,  I  also 
visited  the  Supreme  Court,  then  led  by  its 
great  Chief  Justice.  John  Marshall,  who,  for 
the  first  time,  established  the  power  of  the 
Court  as  the  great  check  upon  the  power  of 
the  President  and  of  the  Congress.  The  pjeace, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 


Union  are  placed  In  the  hands  of  those 
Federal  Judges. 

(John  Marshall.) 

(Supreme  Court  Judges.) 

Senator  McCarthy  Voice  Over.  It  Is  the 
critical  point,  I  think,  the  ultimate  testing  of 
the  whole  structure  of  American  Govern- 
ment. My  feeling  has  been  that  those  who 
are  in  more  active  areas  of  pwlitlcs,  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  the  Congress,  have  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  put  too  great  a  burden  on  the 
Court  for  dlflBcult  and  hard  decisions. 

McCarthy  on  camera.  I  think  we  were  re- 
miss and  slow  on  acting  on  civil  rights  in  the 
Congress,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  the  point  where  the  court  fi- 
nally made  the  hard  decisions  when  there 
was  really  no  administrative  machinery  and 
very  little  in  the  way  of  procedure  whereby 
their  determinations  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried out. 

(Supreme  Court  courtroom.) 

TocquEviLLE.  If  the  Supreme  Court  is  ever 
composed  of  imprudent  or  bad  men,  the 
Union  may  be  plunged  into  anarchy  or  civil 
war. 

Narrator.  In  this  room.  Just  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case  that  Congress  had  acted 
unconstitutionally  in  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  Western  Territories.  Many  felt  this  deci- 
sion was  either  imprudent  or  bad,  so  the 
great  question  was  whether  it  could  be 
changed. 

(Eagle.) 

Senator  Dirksen.  There  was  a  fear  In  the 
country,  and  percliance  there  may  have  been 
a  fear  in  the  Congress,  that  you  could  not 
quarrel  with  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  But 
Abraham  Lincoln  quarreled  with  It  because 
in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  you  may  remem- 
ber, he  said,  "I  do  not  concur  in  the  decision 
of  the  Court,  but  I  do  respect  It."  And  it  can 
be  changed.  It  took  a  war  to  change  it  It  took 
a  lot  of  blood  to  change  some  decisions. 

(Abraham  Lincoln  portrait.) 

(Photos  Gettysburg  battlefield.) 

(Gettysburg  battlefield  today.) 

And  so  we  see  today,  a  hundred  years  later, 
some  of  the  fruits  of  what  happened  at  that 
time. 

TocQUEViiXE.  If  ever  America  undergoes 
great  revolutions,  they  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  presence  of  the  black  race.  That  is, 
they  will  be  due,  not  to  equality,  but  to  in- 
equality. 

(Mississippi  River,  barge,  fishing  boat.) 

Narrator.  Now  Tocqueville  sailed  down  the 
Mississippi  to  see  the  slave-owning  South. 

In  this  land  of  democracy,  the  Southern 
slave  owners  thought  of  themselves  as  aris- 
tocrats and  gentlemen  of  culture  and  civili- 
zation. Slavery  was  a  crime  and  a  calamity, 
but  Tocqueville,  who  saw  It,  did  not  partic- 
ularly blame  the  South  for  it. 

(Rosedown  plantation  house  gardens.) 

(Slave  quarters.) 

Tocqueville.  My  indignation  is  not  directed 
to  the  men  of  our  time  who  are  the  instru- 
ments of  these  outrages.  I  reserve  my  execra- 
tion for  those  slave  traders  who  brought  back 
slavery  into  the  world  after  a  thousand 
years  of  freedom. 

(Interior  slave  cabin.) 

The  Southerners  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  Negroes  can  ever  be  co-mlngled  ''vlth 
themselves  have  forbidden  them  to  be  taught 
to  read  or  write  under  penalty  of  death. 

(Black  boy  and  man.) 

Since  they  will  not  raise  them  to  their  own 
level,  they  sink  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  that  of  brutes. 

(Black  man.) 

(Black  boy.) 

Slavery  not  only  degrades  the  blacks,  but 
also  the  whites. 

There  are  but  two  chances  for  the  future: 
the  Negroes  and  the  whites  must  either 
wholly  part,  or  wholly  mingle. 

(Rosedown  drive.) 

(Interior  dining  room  rosedown.) 
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A  dictator  might  subject  Southerners  and 
their  former  slaves  to  the  same  yoke,  and 
succeed  in  co-mlngllng  them.  But  so  long  as 
American  democracy  remains,  no  one  will 
undertake  so  dlflScult  a  task.  So  that  the  freer 
the  black  population  becomes,  the  more  iso- 
lated it  will  remain. 

(Black  boy  pulling  punka.) 
(Rosedown  drive.) 
(Mississippi  River.) 

When  I  look  at  the  South,  I  see  only  two 
possibilities:  either  to  emancipate  the  Ne- 
groes and  to  Intermingle  with  them,  or  to 
remain  isolated  from  them  to  keep  them  In 
slavery  as  long  as  possible.  All  Intermediate 
measures  seem  to  me  to  end,  perhaps  soon, 
in  the  most  horrible  of  Civil  Wars,  and 
perhaps  In  the  extermination  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  races. 
(Cajun  Cemetery.) 
(Mississippi  paddle  steamer.) 
Narrator.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
lay  the  busy  semi-tropical  port  of  New  Or- 
leans, part  of  the  territory  which  the  United 
States  had  recently  purchased  from  Napoleon. 
Here,  in  this  cosmopolitan  city  of  mixed 
cultures,  mixed  languages,  and  mixed  peo- 
ple, Tocqueville  attended  the  celebrated 
quadroon  ball,  where  white  gentlemen  gave 
formal  entertainments  for  their  beautiful 
coffee-colored    concubines. 

(19th  Century  New  Orleans  Harbor.) 
(Cathedral  of  New  Orleans.) 
(Carriage  wheels  pass  along  cobbled  street  , 
(Black  profile.) 
(Smiling  black  girl.) 
(New  Orleans  ballroom.) 
TocQLTTviLLE.   Immorality  has   created   the 
single  tie  between  the  two  races.  Everywhere 
else  slavery  develops  those  deep-seated  prej- 
udices that  outlive  slavery  Itself. 

Floyd  McKissick.  De  Tocqueville  perceived 
the  system  of  slavery  as  having  developed 
new  kinds  of  prejudice  not  heretofore  known 
m  European  society.  And  he  described  them 
as  these  prejudices  which  grow  out  of 
slavery  which  will  always  be  with  us  because 
this  form  of  slavery  existed.  And  they  were, 
one;  prejudice  against  the  Individual;  prej- 
udice against  a  race;  and  prejudice  because 
of  color.  And  that  a  black  man  would  always 
suffer,  be  the  victim  of  these  prejudices  and 
be  tormented  by  them,  even  though  so- 
called  freedom,  liberation,  would  come. 

George  Washington  Statue;  dancing  black 
man. 

Narrator.  In  New  York  City,  a  so-called 
free  black  man  dances  at  the  foot  of  George 
Washington's  statue  for  coins  that  passers- 
by  throw  to  him. 
( Watching  crowd. )  (Dancing  black. ) 
TocQiTEViLLE.  The  tradition  of  slavery  dis- 
honours the  race,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
race  perpetuates  the  tradition  of  slavery. 
Thus,  the  Negro  transmits  the  eternal  mark 
of  his  humiliation  to  all  his  descendants,  and 
although  the  law  may  abolish  slavery,  God 
alone  can  obliterate  the  traces  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  danger  of  a  conflict  between  black 
and  white  haunts  the  Imagination  of  Ameri- 
cans like  a  painful  dream,  especially  In  the 
south. 

Ployd  McKissick.  The  Southerner  had  a 
tremendous  amount  of  fear,  and  his  fear  was 
with  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  black 
man. 

Either  he  would  have  to  continue  to  keep 
him  in  slavery,  or  else  he  would  have  to  co- 
mlngle.  And  the  South  had  primarily  made 
up  its  mind  that  they  would  never  co-mlngle. 
And  by  co-mlngllng,  he  also  used  the  word 
Inter-mixture. 

(Black  ghetto.) 

And  he  said  the  North  had  already  de- 
cided that  there  would  be  no  Inter-mlxture. 
And  even  In  the  North  where  people  were 
free  to  marry  and  do  anything  they  wanted 
to,  even  whites  ostracised  other  whites  who 
even  showed  an  affinity  toward  black  peo- 
ple. And  he  could  not  see  where  inter-mar- 


riage would  become  a  wholesale  thing  or 
acceptable.  And,  of  course,  I  think  that  to- 
day the  situation  has  changed  merely  by  de- 
grees, and  the  basic  general  assumption  of  de 
Tocqueville  still  applies. 

Then  he  attempted  to  dissect  the  problem. 
Ho  said,  as  I  look  at  the  Northern  part  of 
the  United  States,  there's  far  more  prejudice, 
in  the  Northern  part  of  the  United  States 
than  in  the  Southern  pan  of  the  United 
States.  He  said.  I  say  this  because  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  North,  Is  that  we  shall  not  as- 
sociate with  the  blacks  in  any  respect  what- 
soever. 

Nelke  Em  anon.  You  know  that  here  In 
New  York,  for  Instance,  you  know  that  you 
can  go  anywhere,  but  they  have  here  what 
is  known  as  the  invisible  prejudice  and 
segregation.  You  go  there,  they  don't  say 
that  you  can't  come  in.  but  once  you  go  there 
you  can  feel  the  vibrations  that  you  aren't 
really  wanted. 

Now  In  the  South,  I've  found  you  know 
where  to  go,  and  I'm  not  going  to  say  some 
of  my  best  friends  are  white,  because  I  have 
.  .  .  like  a  friend  of  mine,  he's  a  white  fel- 
low I  was  raised  with.  Now  I  knew  where  to 
go  there.  I  respected  my  brother,  my  white 
brother  there,  because  he  told  me,  "in  this 
way,  we  don't  want  you  here,  but  you  find 
more  black  millionaires  in  the  South  tlian 
you  do  in  the  North  East. 
(Black  Ghem  i 

Tocqueville.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North 
constantly  talk  about  the  dangers  of  a  black 
and  white  conflict.  They  devise  means  of 
averting  the  misfortunes  which  they  fore- 
see. In  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
Negroes  are  not  slaves,  they  are  no  nearer 
whites.  On  the  contrary,  the  prejudice  of  race 
appears  to  be  stronger  in  states  that  have 
abolished  slavery  than  in  those  where  it 
exists.  And  nowhere  is  it  so  intolerant  as 
in  the  states  that  never  had  slavery. 

(Black  boy  on  statue;  black  boj-s'plaving 
in  fountain.) 

The  lower  ranks  which  Inhabit  these  great 
cities  constitute  a  rabble  even  more  formi- 
dable than  the  population  of  European 
towns.  They  consist  In  the  first  place  of  free 
black  who  are  condemned  by  the  laws  and  by 
public  opinion  to  a  hereditary  state  of  misery 
and  degradation.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
the  cities  will  perish  luiless  the  government 
succeeds  in  creating  an  armed  force  which, 
though  it  remains  under  the  control  of  the 
majority,  will  be  Independent  of  the  city 
population  and  able  to  suppress  Its  excesses. 
(Ghetto  slum.) 
(Imperlale  force  car  patrol.) 
Narrator.  Tocqueville  says  'armed  force' 
under  the  majority  should  control  the  cities, 
but  some  say  private  armed  forces  are  needed. 
(Councilman  Antony  Imperlale.)  After  the 
riots  of  1967  we  Just  about  had  the  nonsense 
we've  been  plagued  with  throughout  our 
country,  especially  here  in  the  City  of  New- 
ark. We  had  the  loss  of  a  policeman,  and  the 
loss  of  a  fireman  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  .  .  . 
made  a  lot  of  us  mad. 

We  didn't  like  what  was  going  on  in  our 
City  Hall — radicals  tearing  It  apart.  So  we 
formed  the  North  Ward  Citizens'  Committee 
of  which  I  was  the  founder.  We  got  the  com- 
munity Involved  In  knowing  what  is  going  on 
around  us. 

(Citizens'  patrol.) 

Since  we  were  260  policemen  at  that  time 
short,  we  organized  a  Citizens'  Patrol  which 
consists  of  radio-equipped  cars,  three  to  four 
men  to  a  car,  with  our  base  unit  here,  which 
will  patrol  the  entire  area  here. 

We  wanted  to  look  out  for  those  who  may 
contemplate  coming  In  to  loot  or  bum,  mug 
our  women,  children,  harass  old  people — 
shoplifters.  pocketb(X>k-snatchers. 

It  got  to  be  that  our  community  of  people 
couldn't  go  to  church  no  more,  and  we  were 
tired  of  it.  So  we  formed  the  organization 
with  Karate  instructions,  judo  instructions 
for  men,  women  and  children. 


We  formed  rifle  squads,  and  as  you  are 
well  aware,  if  there  was  a  breakdown  of  law 
and  order,  under  the  Constitution  we  have 
the  right  to  bear  arms  to  protect  our  prop- 
erty, life  and  limb.  I  make  no  bones  about 
it,  and  I  told  our  people,  that  if  anyone  came 
to  our  commanity  to  burn  our  homes,  hurt 
our  families,  shoot  and  shoot  to  kill. 
(Force  enter  headquarters.) 
TocguEviLLE  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
I  do  not  regard  abolition  of  slavery  as  a 
means  of  warding  off  the  struggle  of  the  two 
races.  The  Negroes  may  long  remain  slaves 
without  complaining;  but  if  they  are  once 
raised  to  the  level  of  freemen,  they  will  soon 
revolt  at  being  deprived  of  almost  all  their 
civil  rights,  and  as  they  cannot  become 
equals  of  the  whites,  they  will  speedily  show 
themselves  enemies. 
(Armoured  tanks  ) 
(Riots.) 

Senator  Scott.  De  Tocqueville  had  a  major 
premise  that  the  blacks  might  revolt,  because 
they  would  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  could  never  become  equal  to  the  white 
race.  There  was  the  fault,  or  the  crevice.  In 
his  reasoning.  Our  obligation,  our  duty,  our 
long  delayed  responsibility,  has  been  to'bring 
about  the  promised  equality. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  statements,  and  in  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Riphts.  between  all 
our  people,  black  and  white,  this  is  what  is 
in  progress  now.  And  someone  has  said  that 
no  condition  is  so  unstable  as  when  it  is 
improving. 

And  while  it  is  improving  here,  as  indeed 
It  is,  and  while  the  opportunities  of  black 
men  and  women  are  Immensely  advancing, 
nevertheless  they  are  bound  to  see  that  there 
are  mountains  ahead.  They  have  not  reached 
a  plateau  of  equality,  and  therefore  the 
revolution  of  rising  aspirations  that  Adlal 
Stevenson  referred  to  is  very  much  going  on 
apace. 

These  are  difficult  times,  and  these  times 
are  accompanied  by  threats,  by  violence,  by 
student  unrest,  by  all  of  these  things.  But 
they  are  so  because  things  are  better,  and 
not  because  things  are  worse. 
(Black  and  white  youth  » 
College  student  Judy  Bruce  I  think  we 
are  moving  toward  Integration,  but  really  In 
convulsive  leaps.  The  white  and  black  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  haven't  had  a  common 
heritage  at  all.  The  black  culture  has  often 
been  one  of  default.  The  black  man's  food, 
or  soul  food,  18  what  the  white  man  wouldn't 
eat,  and  he  has  always  been  portrayed  as 
what  the  white  man  Isn't. 

Now  in  our  youth  culture,  popular  culture 
and  music,  there  is  a  merging  of  heritages. 
There  is  a  common  experience  You  can't 
have  a  common  heritage  without  a  common 
experience 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  think  Intermarriage 
Is  the  only  way  to  really  solve  the  problem 
of  racial  conflict,  because  people  must  make 
a  common  heritage  between  black  and  white 
within  their  families.  Now  I  think  this  will 
come  about  very  slowly.  In  any  social  revolu- 
tion, when  the  horizon  is  in  view,  change 
takes  place  exponentially. 

But  until  that  point,  I  don't  really  have 
great  faith.  I  have  no  patience  with  people 
who  find  this  violence  ugly.  It's  ugly,  but  it 
also  exciting,  and  it's  very  American.  We 
have  public  convulsions,  and  we  are  being 
honest  and  direct,  and  It's  raw  and  basi- 
cally It  has  a  kind  of  beauty  for  me. 
(Jazz  hall.) 

Tocqueville.  At  any  ratef^he  destiny  of 
the  American  blacks  Is  certainly  Interwoven 
with  that  of  the  whites.  These  two  races  are 
fastened  to  e£u:h  other  without  intermin- 
gling, and  they  are  alike  unable  to  combine 
or  entirely  to  separate. 

(Punch  Miller  playing  trumpet.) 
Senator  Dibksen.  It's  only,  let  us  say,  in  the 
last  twenty  years  that  we  have  become  def- 
initely race-conscious  all  over  the  country. 
Heretofore,    there    was    a   certain    docility 
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among  the  black  people,  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain tolersmce,  up  to  a  point,  a  rather  pa- 
ternal tolerance,  on  the  part  of  the  white 
people.  Now  obviously,  living  side  by  side, 
that  couldn't  last  too  long.  Something  had  to 
give  a  little. 
(Bl.ack  ghetto  ) 

To  be  sure,  I'm  not  arguing  for  a  moment 
that  we  don't  have  ghettos,  and  we  don't 
have  slums,  because  we  do. 
I  Blacks  swimming  In  surf.) 
But  those  can  be  cured  In  due  time,  and 
It  takes  a  little  while  for  that  kind  of  ad- 
justment, because  when  two  separate  races 
come  together,  so  that  they  live  together, 
that  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  ad- 
justment. 

So  you  see.  you  have  to  live  some  genera- 
tions before  you  ever  get  around  to  a  solu- 
tion to  that  problem. 

But  it  will  be  solved  In  proportion  as  our 
tolerance  develops.  And  that  Is  developing, 
and  that  also  oomes  out  of  an  understand- 
ing heart.  So  perhaps  that's  a  thing  that 
TocqueviUe  did  not  foresee.  Give  It  time,  and 
it  will  heal  Itself. 

N.MiRATOR.  (Ploughman.)  Perhaps  Tocque- 
viUe did  not  foresee  that  there  might  be  some 
hope  of  solving  the  dilemma  of  the  blacks 
and  the  whites  insolubly  bound  together  on 
American  soil.  He  tried  to  see  America  with 
a  vision  untouched  by  hopes  or  fears,  and 
he  tried  to  see  the  future  of  democracy  as 
far  as  he  could  reasonably  predict  It.  Perhaps 
if  he  returned  today  he  would  see  something 
different,  and  perhaps  he  would  be  less  pes- 
siniibtic — and  perhap.s  not 

(Canoe  in  American  wilderness.) 
(Crowds.) 

Senator  Vance  Hartke.  I  think  that  If  he 
were  alive  today  he  probably  would  be 
equally  pessimistic,  because  a  lot  of  people 
In  the  United  States  are  pessimistic.  A  prob- 
lem which  we  thought  we  had  solved  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  has  re-emerged  In  a  new 
guise,  and  it's  probably  more  dangerous  than 
ever  before,  and  the  polarization  of  the  races 
has  been  accelerating  rather  than  decelerat- 
ing. 

But  here  again,  the  great  challenge  of 
America  Is  the  fact  that  we  are  attempting 
to  meet  a  problem  of  this  nature,  and  I  sup- 
pose for  all  the  world  this  question  Is  going 
to  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  what  happens 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

If  we  solve  the  race  problem,  then  we  will 
be  the  leaders  in  this  field  and  lead  the  way 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  solve  It. 

If  we  fall,  and  we  may,  but  If  we  fall,  then 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  much  less  to  look 
forward  to. 

(Black  family  In  surf;  crowds;  black  boy 
and  man;  young  crowds;  ship's  rigging 
against  New  York  skyline.) 

Nasrator.  Tocquevllle  originally  came  to 
America  to  see  the  future  of  his  world.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  Tocquevtlle  might  still 
today  see  the  world's  future  In  Amerloe. 
(Girl  In  boat  decorated  with  lanterns.) 
'TocanEvrLLE.  In  my  Journey  through  Amer- 
ica, I  saw  that  human  societies,  like  people, 
become  worthwhile  only  through  their  use 
of  liberty.  It  would  seem  aa  If  the  rulers  of 
our  Ume  sought  only  to  use  men  In  order  to 
make  things  great.  I  wish  they  would  try  a 
Uttle  more  to  make  great  men. 

But  I  cling  with  a  firmer  hold  to  the  belief 
that,  for  democratic  nations  to  be  virtuous 
and  prosperous,  they  require  but  to  will  It. 
(Water  at  might;   vertical  spacecraft.) 
(Young  couple  In  grass.) 
(Young  crowds.) 

(Lantern-decorated  boats  on  lake.) 
The  nations  of  our  time  cannot  prevent 
the  conditions  of  men  from  becoming  equal, 
but   It    dep>end8   upon   themselves    whether 
the  principle  of  equality  Is  to  lead  them  to 
wretchedness  or  to  proeperlty,  to  barbarism 
or  to  knowledge,  to  servitude  or  to  freedom. 
(Philadelphia;  Independence  Hall.) 
(Liberty  bell — closing  door.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 


Is 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.    President 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  tiie  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  2455)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  time  under  my  control  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan,  so 
that  he  can  control  the  time  on  his  side, 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be 
taken  out  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  provid- 
ing 1  hour  on  the  bill,  1  hour  debate  on 
the  McClellan  amendment,  and  20  min- 
utes on  all  other  amendments. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

PRFVU-EOE  or  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  staff  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 


on    the   floor    in    excess   of    the   usual 
number. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  extend  his  request  to  include 
my  legislative  assistant? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  legislative  assist- 
ant of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Daniel  Lewis,  be  permitted  to  be  on  the 
floor  during  the  discussion  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  S.  2455  is  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  not 
to  exceed  $3,400,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
until  expiration  of  the  Commission  on 
January  31,  1973.  The  bill  also  amends 
the  Commission's  statute  to  raise  the  per 
diem  salary  of  Commission  members 
from  $75  to  $100  a  day  and  to  enable  the 
agency  to  pay  consultants  and  experts  up 
to  $100  a  day. 

BACKGROtTND 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was 
established  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  The  present  Chairman  is  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  of 
Notre  Dame  University,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Commission  since  his 
appointment  bv  President  Eisenhower  in 
1957.  The  Commission  has  i.ssued  over 
40  major  reports  and  studies  with  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  and  execu- 
tive action  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
Since  1967  the  Commission  has  operated 
under  an  authorization  of  $2,650,000.  As 
a  result  of  this  limitation,  the  Commis- 
sion has  had  to  absorb  Federal  pay  in- 
creases and  other  cost  increases  from  its 
operating  budget.  The  proposed  authori- 
zation increase  of  $750,000  is  intended  to 
restore  the  Commission  to  its  1968  op- 
erating level. 

COMMrrTEX   ACTION 

S.  2455  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  raised 
the  authorization  by  an  additional 
$200,000  and  ordered  it  reported  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  5. 

Mr.  President,  the  role  that  has  been 
played  by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  been  constructive  and  has  been  enor- 
mously helpful  to  the  public  in  terms  of 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem of  civil  rights,  a  problem  that  is,  per- 
haps, more  basic  in  terms  of  our  survival 
as  a  nation  than  any  other. 

It  has  been  enormously  helpful  in  per- 
mitting Congress  to  develop  legislative 
responses,  prudent  responses,  responses 
which,  as  exemplified  in  the  1965  Civil 
Rights  Act,  have  increased  enormously 
the  confidence  which  minority  groups  in 
this  country,  black  Americans,  can  take 
in  the  functioning  of  our  Government. 

There  are  many  beneficial  results  that 
can  be  cited  as  flowing  from  the  reports 
of  this  Commission  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  authorization  which  the 
committee  recommends,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
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minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  I  want  to  work 
out  a  parliamentary  problem. 

I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  that 
I  had  intended  to  call  up,  but  there  has 
been  an  agreement  on  a  time  limitation. 
I  am  sorry  that  it  is  partly  my  fault.  I 
did  not  have  time  to  read  a  message  that 
was  handed  to  me  yesterday.  I  was  told 
that  the  majority  leader  only  wanted  to 
know  if  I  was  ready  and  willing  for  the 
bill  to  be  made  the  pending  business  to- 
day. I  answered  in  the  aflBrmative.  I  did 
not  know  then  that  it  contained  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  amendment 
which  I  have  at  the  desk. 

I  should  now  like,  however,  to  call  up 
my  amendment  but,  in  view  of  discus- 
sions I  have  had  about  it,  I  think  that 
the  amendment  needs  further  study  and 
refinement.  In  addition,  I  do  not  have 
time  to  present  it.  I  should  like  to  call 
up  the  amendment  but  substitute  for  it 
another  amendment  which  would  include 
only  part  of  what  is  covered  by  the 
amendment  that  Is  now  at  the  desk. 
However,  if  I  do  that,  I  understand  that 
I  would  have  only  20  minutes,  10  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
that  reason  I  want  to  undertake  to  bring 
about  a  parliamentary  situation  in  which 
the  limitation  of  time  of  1  hour  that  has 
already  been  agreed  to  would  apply  to 
the  substitute,  and  not  call  up  the 
amendment,  but  present  what  would  be 
a  substitute  for  it  and  have  an  hour's 
limitation  of  time  on  the  substitute. 

I  am  trying  to  preserve  an  hour's  time 
for  debate.  If  I  can  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  that  effect,  then  I 
ft-111  not  call  up  the  amendment. 

I  am  trying  to  lay  the  cards  on  the 
table,  so  to  speak.  If  I  can  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  that  effect, 
I  will  not  call  up  the  amendment  at  the 
desk,  but  will  offer  an  amendment  to  it 
as  a  substitute  for  It  and  let  the  hour's 
time  limitation  apply  to  that  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr,  HART.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  I  are  anxious  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator. 

Do  I  understand  that  an  amendment 
which  had  been  filed  will  not  be  called 
up;  and  rather  another  amendment,  not 
yet  offered,  will  be  called  up.  provided 
the  1-hour  limitation  is  attached  to  the 
not-yet-offered  and  not -yet-filed  amend- 
ment? Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  I  am 
seeking  to  do.  I  am  seeking  to  have  that 
l-hour  limitation  applied  to  this  amend- 
ment which  I  would  offer  as  a  substitute. 
If  I  had  offered  it  as  a  substitute,  I 
would  have  20  minutes. 

I  did  not  understand  that  I  appar- 
ently agreed  to  the  1-hour  time  limita- 
tion. Apparently  I  did  not  understand  the 
question  presented  to  me.  I  thought  it 
was  only  a  question  of  whether  it  was 
all  right  to  bring  up  the  bill  today.  I 
think  they  are  correct  that  in  the  memo- 


randum or  note  sent  to  me  they  sug- 
gested the  1-hour  time  limitation,  but  I 
was  presiding  over  an  appropriation 
hearing,  and  I  was  in  the  process  of 
interrogating  witnesses  before  the  hear- 
ing. I  thought  the  substance  of  the  note 
was  whether  it  was  all  right  with  me  to 
bring  up  the  bill  today,  and  I  said  that 
it  was. 

Now,  we  have  this  imanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  want  to  shift  that  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  another 
amendment  which,  in  effect,  could  be  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  McClellan  amendment 
the  1-hour  time  limitation,  as  agreed  to 
by  unanimous  consent  yesterday,  now  be 
applied  to  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  in  lieu  of  the  amendment  that  is 
now  at  the  desk.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  think  I  shall 
not  object,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
by  entering  into  this  agreement  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  be  in  the  same 
position  he  would  be  in  if,  under  the 
existing  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
we  proceeded  to  the  amendment  already 
filed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right.  I  want 
to  use  the  1-hour  time  limitation  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues.  We 
could  work  It  out  by  different  tactics,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  employ  those  tactics. 
I  appreciate  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Insert  the  following  new  section  4: 
"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  102  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  634,  && 
amended,  78  Stat.  249)  Is  Eimended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  after  the  last  period:  'If  a 
report  of  the  Commission  tends  to  defame, 
degrade  or  incriminate  any  person,  then  the 
report  shall  be  delivered  to  such  person  30 
days  before  the  report  shall  be  made  public 
in  order  that  such  person  may  make  a  time- 
ly answer  to  the  report.  Each  person  so  de- 
famed, degraded  or  Incriminated  in  such  re- 
port may  file  with  the  Commission  a  verified 
answer  to  the  report  not  later  than  twenty 
days  after  service  of  the  report  upon  him. 
Upon  a  showing  a  good  cause,  the  Commis- 
sion may  grant  the  person  an  extension  of 
time  within  which  to  flie  such  answer.  Each 
answer  shall  plainly  and  concisely  state  the 
facts  and  law  constituting  the  person's  re- 
ply or  defense  to  the  charges  or  allegations 
contained  In  the  report.  Such  answer  shall  be 
published  as  an  appendix  to  the  report.  The 
right  to  answer  within  these  time  limitations 
and  to  have  the  answer  annexed  to  the  Com- 
mission report  shall  be  limited  only  by  the 
Commission's  power  to  except  from  the  an- 


swer such  matter  as  it  determines  has  beea 
inserted  scandalously,  pre  Judiciously  or  un- 
necessarily.' " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  1-hour  agreement  on  time  begin 
now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  of 
now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing OflBcer,  I  yield  myself  19  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  just  reported  merely  assures 
that  an  individual  defamed,  degraded, 
or  incriminated  in  a  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  will  have  the  right 
to  "plainly  and  concisely  state  the  facts 
and  law"  constituting  his  defense  to  the 
charges  or  allegations  contained  in  a 
Commission  report. 

Under  present  law,  such  an  inditldual 
has  no  right  to  have  his  side  of  the  story 
included  in  the  report  made  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  short,  my  amendment  would 
give  the  individual  who  has  been  de- 
famed, degraded,  or  incriminated  in  the 
Commission's  report  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  nothing  more — by  having 
his  answer — what  he  says  in  reply  to  it — 
what  his  answer  is  to  the  charges  against 
him — armexed  in  the  Commission  report. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment is  the  minimal  step  that  the  Senate 
should  take  to  protect  those  named  in 
Commission  reports.  I  note  that  the  Com- 
mission's recent  Mexican-American  re- 
port had  included  in  it  accusations  of 
brutality  against  several  pohce  ofiRcers, 
among  whom  were  two  named  Texas 
State  Highway  Patrol  officers  i  Report  at 
pp.  3-4,  24,  25-26.  29-30).  Grand  juries 
refused  to  indict  either  of  these  cfaceis, 
but  both  of  their  names  have  now  t>een 
published  in  a  report  of  the  Commission 
while  neither  officer  lias  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  explain  or  to  an- 
swer the  criminal  charges  made  apainst 
him,  and  to  have  it  printed  in  the  report 
itself.  They  may  have  made  an  answer 
in  the  Commission's  hearings,  but  the 
report  that  goes  to  the  public  need  not 
include  it. 
Where  is  the  justice  in  this  situation? 

Is  there  not  some  more  just  way  for  the 
Commission  to  issue  its  reports? 

There  is,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  provide  at  least  the 
minimal  protection  for  the  individual  by 
assuring  him  that  at  least  his  answers  to 
charges  or  allegations  contained  in  a 
Commission's  report  would  be  printed  as 
an  annex  to  that  report. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do  no  less 
than  agree  to  this  amendment  if  we  are 
to  claim  that  consideration  for  the  in- 
dividual rights  and  civil  liberties  of  our 
people  is  our  paramount  objective  in  es- 
tablishing and  supporting  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  woiild 
not  require  a  review  by  the  courts  as 
we  did  in  title  1,  the  reporting  provision 
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of  S.  30.  recently  passed  by  this  body. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  in 
that  bill  a  provision  that  the  grand  jury 
could  not  make  a  report  on  public  offi- 
cers except  where  the  report  was  re- 
viewed by  a  court  and  the  officer  de- 
graded by  the  report  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  reply  and  have  that  reply  pub- 
lished along  with  the  report  of  the  grand 
jur>'. 

We  give  them  that  degree  of  protec- 
tion in  that  act.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  a  motion  was  made 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  strike 
those  reporting  provisions  from  title  I 
of  S.  30,  passed  here  in  January.  Some 
felt  that  these  reports  were  unfair  even 
with  these  limitations.  That  motion  to 
strike,  however,  was  defeated  by  a  roll- 
call  of  59  to  13. 

We  provided  safeguards  for  officers 
against  whom  a  grand  jury  may  report. 
We  provided  safeguards  to  protect  ofitt- 
cers  or  employees  of  the  Government  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  have  their 
side  go  before  the  public  and  to  have  it 
renewed  by  a  court  to  determine  that 
there  was  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence supporting  the  charges  or  alle- 
gations made  in  the  report. 

Can  a  Civil  Rights  Commission  that 
wants  to  deal  with  civil  rights,  or  em- 
phasize civil  rights  or  civil  liberties. 
equitably  or  conscientiously  deny  to  in- 
dividuals the  right  to  protect  their  rights 
against  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
itself? 

Should  we  not  allow  them  to  have  the 
right  to  speak  in  their  own  defense? 

This  proposal  does  not  keep  the  Com- 
mission from  reporting  that  officers  are 
engaged  in  police  brutality  or  that  they 
are  corrupt,  or  whatever  the  Commission 
wants  to  report,  but  it  does  compel  the 
Commission  to  allow  the  accused  to  file 
with  the  Commission  answers  to  the 
allegation  made  against  them  and  have 
their  defense  published  along  with  the 
report. 

Are  we  setting  the  Commission  up  on 
a  pedestal,  where  it  can  violate  the  civil 
liberties  of  others,  in  the  process  of  its 
proceedings,  supposedly  designed  to  pro- 
tect civil  rights?  I  do  not  think  we  should 
do  that,  and  here  Is  an  opportunity  to 
make  but  a  small  correction  in  the  law 
as  it  is  today. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  it.  I  hope  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor managing  the  bill  would  find  the 
amendment  acceptable  to  him,  because 
I  know  of  his  great  interest  in  protecting 
the  civil  rights  of  the  people  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  think  that  that  interest 
should  be  limited  or  restricted  or  that 
there  should  be  excluded  from  it  and  an 
exception  made  to  it  for  the  acts  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  when  it  sets  out 
to  make  a  report  containing  charges 
against  an  officer  of  malfeasance  or  with 
neglecting  their  office  or  with  police 
brutality,  while  not  giving  that  officer  or 
Individual,  the  right  to  have  his  answer, 
his  defense,  published  right  along  with 
the  report.  This  is  necessary  so  that  it 
will  not  be  one  sided,  so  that  the  public 
will  get  both  sides  and  then  it  can  be  the 
judge  of  whether  the  officer  was  tellln? 
the  truth  or  whether  the  report  should 
be  given  the  impact  that  the  Commission 
would  like  to  see  It  have  had  his  answer 
not  been  there. 


I  do  not  see  how  a  civil  rights  advocate 
can  conscientiously  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. It  embraces  every  principle  of 
equity,  justice,  right,  civil  liberty,  and 
due  process  that  all  civil  rights  advocates 
should  support. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Perhaps  to  a  degree  greater  than  that 
which  attaches  to  any  commis.sion  that 
the  Congress  has  established,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  under  obligation 
to  permit  anyone  who  is  defamed  by 
testimony  taken  before  it  to  come  in  and 
make  a  case  in  his  defense  on  the  record. 
It  is  true  that  that  defense  is  not  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  published  series  of  re- 
ports of  the  Commission,  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  require.  However,  as  we  begin  this 
discussion,  let  us  be  clear  on  the  fact 
that  under  existing  law  this  Commission, 
unlike  many  others — indeed,  it  may  be 
the  only  one— is  required  to  offer  the 
defamed  person  the  opportunity  in  the 
hearing  record  to  state  his  case.  Coun- 
sel is  permitted  to  have  questions  ad- 
dressed to  his  client,  the  one  allegedly 
defamed.  All  of  that  is  a  part  of  the 
hearing  record. 

Tlie  question  before  us,  I  think,  is 
whether,  in  addition,  it  shall  be  required 
that  in  the  reports  from  the  CommiSvSion 
there  be  contained  the  statement  of  the 
person  alleged  to  have  been  defamed. 

Remember,  these  reports,  unlike  the 
hearing  records,  are,  generally  speaking, 
volumes  which  are  developed  for  the 
guidance  of  Congress  in  developing  legis- 
lation or  the  public  in  developing  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  that  the 
Commission,  in  its  series  of  hearings,  has 
identified. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  Con- 
gress has  already  undertaken,  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's 
proceedings,  to  insure  a  greater  degree 
of  protection  for  individuals  alleged  to 
have  been  defamed  than  we  have  as  to 
any  other  commission.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commi-ssion  is,  in  a  sense,  comparable  to 
one  of  our  own  legislative  committees. 
We  have  yet  to  suggest  that  the  legisla- 
tive committees  give  to  an  individual  the 
degree  of  protection  that  we  have  al- 
ready established  shall  be  available  to 
the  individual  in  the  case  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  com- 
parable, in  many  respects — certainly 
not  all — to  other  agencies  and  commis- 
sions. I  am  sure  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  takes  testimony 
in  which  individuals  are  subject  to  criti- 
cism, and  who  might  be  defamed.  There 
is  no  requirement  that  the  Commission 
in  its  reports  shall  publish  separately  the 
position  of  defense  by  the  person  alleged 
to  be  defamed.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that,  in  the  case  of  this  and  many  other 
commissions,  there  is  a  requirement 
which  attaches  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission that  the  Commi-ssion  shall  advise 
the  individual  of  the  alleged  defamatory 
statement  and  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  present  his  case  in  the  hearing  record. 
So  my  suggestion  to  the  Senate  would 
be  that,  while  it  may  be  desirable  that 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  perhaps  all  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, consider  the  inclusion  of  the  state- 
ment of  a  person  alleged  to  have  been  de- 


famed in  its  report,  we  not  at  this  time, 
and  without  hearings,  extend  further  the 
already  substantial  obligation  that  we 
have  imposed  on  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  give  an  allegedly  defamed 
person  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

We  have  already  said  to  the  commis- 
sion that  certain  safeguards  shall  be  ex- 
tended. Tliose  safeguards  go  beyond  the 
directive  we  have  given,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  to  any  other  agency  or  any  other 
commission. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  two  cases,  has 
said  that  the  commission  was  similar  to 
other  agencies  and  commissions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

In  one  sense  the  court  was  not  correct, 
because,  unlike  the  other  agencies  and 
commissions,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  extend  an  opportunity 
to  an  allegedly  defamed  individual  far 
beyond  the  requirements  respecting  any 
other  commission,  or  at  least  any  of 
which  I  am  aware.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  corrected. 

I  would  suggest  that,  imder  existing 
practice,  the  obligations  and  burdens  im- 
posed on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
extending  as  it  does  a  degree  of  protec- 
tion to  an  individual  greater  than  we 
have  provided  as  to  any  other  agency  or 
commission,  now  is  adequate  to  safeguard 
the  rights  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
concerned  about.  If  it  is  thought  prudent, 
that  the  printing  of  an  individual  state- 
ment be  contained  in  the  report,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  transcript  record  of 
commission  and  agency  hearings,  then 
let  us  do  it  across  the  board. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  ought  to  do 
that  only  after  a  careful  hearing,  to  see 
whether  it  is  indeed  a  constructive, 
worthwhile,  and  prudent  course  of  action. 
For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  amendment  not  be 
agreed  to,  taking  the  position  that  the 
commission  which  it  affects  already  car- 
ries a  heavier  burden  and  a  clearer  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  rights  of  an 
individual  than  any  other  commission 
or  agency  that  we  have  ever  established. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

My  colleague  speaks  of  the  legislative 
process  and  notes  that  these  hearings 
are  out  in  public.  They  go  out  all  over 
the  coimtry  and  hold  them. 

This  is  not  just  my  complaint. 

Let  me  read  from  a  reaction  of  one 
member  of  a  minority  group. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
remarks  of  Representative  Gonzalez  on 
May  26,  which  appear  at  pages  17003-4 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Questions   for   the   Commission   on   Civil 
Rights 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GrONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  the  duty 
and  the  obligation  of  Government  to  Inform 
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itself  of  Injustice,  and  to  seek  ways  and 
means  of  redressing  just  grievances.  Because 
It  Is  a  fact  that  large  numbers  of  our  citizens 
are  denied  full  and  free  access  to  the  liberties 
most  citizens  take  for  granted,  simply  because 
these  luckless  ones  are  poor  or  ignorant  or 
members  of  some  ethnic  minority,  this  Con- 
gress established  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  to  Investigate  these  grievances 
and  assist  In  resolving  them. 

But  the  high  expectations  that  I  had  for 
the  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights  reached  a 
sad  decline  when  I  observed  the  operation  of 
the  Commission  at  close  range.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  performance  of  the  Commission  in  its 
San  Antonio  hearings  In  December  1968  is 
typical  of  that  body's  operations.  I  hope  not, 
because  if  that  performance  Is  typical,  the 
value  of  the  whole  operation  Is  very  much 
open  to  question. 

I  remember  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  used  to  be  pilloried  be- 
cause it  paid  witnesses.  But  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  if  there  Is  guilt  on  the 
one  hand  the  same  facts  would  lead  to  a 
conclusion  of  Innocence  on  the  other. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  hired  a  number  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants to  help  It  prepare  for  its  San  Antonio 
hearings.  A  number  of  those  same  people 
who  helped  set  up  the  hearings  later  appeared 
as  witnesses  before  that  hearing,  but  the 
Commission  never  identified  these  people  as 
employees  or  former  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  hearings  also  heard  from  paid 
expert  witnesses,  who  were  paid  consulting 
lees  for  their  work  in  testifying,  but  these 
were  not  identified  as  paid  witnesses  at  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  dllTerence  between 
a  person  who  testifies  out  of  his  own  moti- 
vation and  a  person  who  is  paid  to  prepare 
testimony.  There  Is  a  difference  between 
being  an  employee  one  week  and  a  witness 
the  next.  That  difference  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  an  honest  deal  and  a  stacked 
deck. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  any  more  right  to  stack 
the  deck  at  Its  hearings,  by  direction  or 
by  indirection,  than  does  any  other  agency 
of  this  Government. 

I  will  make  available  to  the  House  full 
details  of  this  matter  at  a  later  date.  For 
the  moment,  however.  I  ask  you  to  read  the 
account  of  this  odd  Commission  practice  as 
it  appeared  In  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
News  last  Saturday. 

I  stated  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  that 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  had  stacked 
the  hearings,  and  that  its  report  could  have 
been  written  without  having  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  conducting  hearings.  I  did  not 
know  at  the  time  how  right  I  was. 

I  "Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 

News,  May  23,  1970] 
"WrrNESSES  Were  Paid 

("By  Kemper  Diehl) 
"A  group  of  key  witnesses  who  appeared  at 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  hear- 
ings in  San  Antonio  on  Dec.  9-14,  1968,  per- 
formed extensive  services  for  the  commission 
prior  to  the  hearings  for  which  they  were 
paid  amounts  ranging  from  $50  to  $75  a  day. 
US.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  disclosed  Fri- 
day. 

"Among  those  who  received  substantial 
payments  for  services  were  Rev.  Ralph  H. 
Ruiz,  who  gained  nationwide  headlines  with 
an  attack  on  FBI  agents  in  his  testimony, 
and  Rev.  Ed  Krueger,  formerly  in  the  Vallev 
Ministry  of  the  Texas  Council  of  Churches', 
who  charged  Texas  Rangers  with  brutal 
treatment   of   striking   farm    workers   there. 

"Ruiz  was  paid  $525  for  seven  days  work, 
according  to  a  commission  report,  and  Krue- 
ger received  $350  for  a  similar  number  of 
days. 

"Largest  sum  paid  to  a  South  Texas  wit- 


ness for  services  prior  to  the  hearings  went 
to  Mike  V.  Gonzales,  Del  Rio  attorney,  who 
criticized  the  administration  of  Justice  in 
cases  involving  Mexican-Americans.  He  re- 
ceived $1,575  for  21  days  work. 

"Others  receiving  fees  as  consultants  or 
experts  included  Erasmo  Andrade.  recently 
defeated  In  a  Democratic  primary  race 
against  State  Sen.  Wayne  Connally.  He  was 
paid  $350  for  seven  days  work. 

"Andrade  was  not  a  witness. 

"Raul  Valdez,  director  of  the  Guadalupe 
Community  Center,  was  paid  $250  for  five 
days  work,  but  was  not  a  witness  He  was  re- 
ported by  the  commission  to  have  provided 
the  commission  with  contacts  with  young 
people  in  San  Antonio. 

"A  more  recent  recipient  of  Civil  Rights 
Commission  funds  was  Edward  L.  Holmes, 
recently  defeated  In  a  Democratic  primary 
race  for  the  legislature.  He  was  paid  $625 
for  12 '2  days  work  during  the  1970  fiscal  year. 

"Rep.  Gonzalez  took  note  of  the  explana- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
that  it  is  not  permitted  under  the  law  to 
'utilize  the  resources  of  voluntary  or  uncom- 
I>ensated  personnel  ..." 

"But  he  took  issue  with  the  failure  of  the 
Commission  to  identify  witnesses  who  had 
been  employed  prior  to  the  hearing. 

"  'This  bears  out  what  I  said  at  the  time.' 
declared  Gonzalez,  who  had  been  critical  of 
the  selection  of  witnesses  by  commission 
staffers.  I  knew  It  was  a  hand-picked  and  pre- 
directed  affair.' 

"Gonzalez  noted  that  the  commission  had 
engaged  two  witnesses  in  the  role  of  paid, 
expert  witnesses.  These  were  Jack  Forbes, 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  who  described  Mexican- 
Americans  as  a  'conquered'  population,  and 
Alex  Mercure  of  Albuquerque.  N.M.  The  con- 
gressman observed : 

"  "There  Is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong  with 
hiring  consultants  and  expert  witnesses.  But 
it  seems  a  startling  oversight  that  these  per- 
sons were  not  identified  as  paid  experts  at 
the  hearings." 

"Gonzalez  released  a  report  by  the  com- 
mission which  described  duties  pwrformed  by 
various  consultants  in  fiscal  1969. 

"Of  Ruiz,  it  related: 

•"  'Assisted  In  the  preparation  of  the  San 
Antonio  hearing.  Through  his  work  as  a 
priest  in  the  Mexican-American  area  of  San 
Antonio,  he  provided  commission  staff  mem- 
bers with  many  contacts  with  potential 
witnesses." 

"Krueger  was  described  as  having  assisted 
in  preparations  for  the  hearings.  The  report 
related:  'His  intimate  knowledge  and  wide- 
spread connections  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  were  helpful  to  commission  attorneys 
in  their  Investigations  and  interviews  of  ap- 
propriate witnesses." 

"Mike  Gonzalez  was  said  to  have  helped  in 
hearing  preparations  with  a  great  deal  of 
information  and  a  number  of  contacts  knowl- 
edgeable In  the  areas  of  education  and  the 
administration  of  justice.' 

"Of  Andrade's  services,  the  commission  re- 
ported: 

"  'Provided  consultant  services  to  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  in  connection  with  prep- 
aration for  the  San  Antonio  hearings. 
TTirough  his  familiarity  with  many  com- 
munity groups  In  San  Antonio  he  introduced 
commission  attorneys  to  persons  knowledge- 
able with  respect  to  hearing  issues." 

"Edwin  Gaida  of  San  Antonio  was  listed 
as  receiving  $1,275  for  17  days  of  work  as  a 
photographer  for  the  commission.  Several 
other  San  Antonlans  were  listed  as  working 
either  In  Fiscal  1969  or  Fiscal  1970  as  con- 
sultants, but  their  duties  were  not  described. 
These  Included  Peter  P.  Nabekov.  four  days 
for  $240:  Edwin  J.  Stanfleld.  10  days  for 
$500:  Jose  V.  Urlegas.  seven  days  for  $350: 
and  Richard  J.  Bela.  49  days  in  Fiscal  "70, 
for  $3,675."" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  what  he  says  about  the  Commission 


hearings  in  San  Antonio — his  home- 
town— in  relation  to  the  Mexican  minor- 
ity groups: 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  Government  to  Inform  Itself  of  m- 
jusuce. 

And  so  forth.  Then  he  goes  on: 

But  the  high  expectations  that  I  had  for 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  reached  a 
sad  decline  when  I  observed  the  operation 
of  the  Commission  at  close  range.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  performaxice  of  the  Commission 
in  its  San  Antonio  hearings  in  December  1968 
Is  typical  of  that  body"s  operations. 

Mr.  President.  I  interject  that  this  is 
the  hearing  in  which  they  were  investi- 
gating the  treatment  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans by  the  police  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  here  is  what  one  Mexican 
American  leader  says  about  it.  He  does 
not  know  if  it  is  t.vpical  of  that  body  s 
operations,  but  he  says : 

I  hope  not,  because  if  that  performance 
Is  typical,  the  value  of  the  whole  operation  is 
very  much  open  to  question 

I  remember  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Acilvltles  used  to  be  pilloried  be- 
cause It  paid  wTtnesses.  But  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  if  there  Is  guilt  on 
the  one  hand  the  same  facts  would  lead  to  a 
conclusion  of  Innocence  on  the  other. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  hired  a  number  of  experts  and  con- 
EtHtants  to  help  it  prepare  for  Its  San  An- 
tonio hearings.  A  number  of  those  same  peo- 
ple who  helped  set  up  the  hearings  later 
appeared  as  witnesses  before  that  hearing, 
but  the  Commission  never  Identified  these 
people  as  employees  or  former  employees  of 
the  Commission.  The  hearings  also  heard 
from  paid  expert  witnesses,  who  were  paid 
consulting  fees  for  their  work  In  testifying, 
but  these  were  not  identified  as  paid  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  ts  a  difference  bet\^'een 
a  person  who  testifies  out  of  ills  own  motiva- 
tion and  a  person  who  is  paid  to  prepare 
testimony. 

He  further  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  any  more  right  to  stack  the 
deck  at  its  hearings,  by  direction  or  by  In- 
direction, than  does  any  other  agency  of  this 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  simply  asking  that 
if  they  publish  a  report  degrading  and 
defaming  someone,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, who  ought  to  set  the  example 
on  the  observance  of  civil  rights  and  the 
observance  of  due  process,  should  be 
willing — and  we  should  require  It — to 
give  the  man  who  is  being  charged  the 
right  to  have  his  statement  published  as 
a  part  of  the  report  itself. 

In  this  instance  these  police  officers 
were  charged,  In  effect,  with  a  crime.  The 
grand  jury  had  refused  to  Indict  them. 
But  the  commission  published  these  re- 
ports defaming  their  character,  and 
holding  them  up  to  pubUc  ridicule,  with- 
out making  public  the  defense  of  the 
persons  accused. 

I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
civil  rights  commission  In  this  country, 
supported  by  law,  established  and  sus- 
tained by  law,  that  commission  ought  to 
set  the  highest  example  of  observance  of 
civil  rights  and  due  process,  and  Con- 
gress should  require  no  less  a  standard 
of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  without  it  being  taken  out  of 
anyone's  time.  I  want  to  make  a  brief 
statement  before  the  vote.  Then  I  will 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

If  I  may  make  this  observation,  one 
side  of  this  body  is  off  In  a  conference. 
It  is  the  time  for  the  minority  Members 
of  this  body  to  have  their  weekly  confer- 
ence, and  they  are  not  present. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
they  should  have  the  opportimity  to  be 
here  with  the  time  not  to  be  taken  out  of 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN  CON- 
TRACT CLAIMS  BY  U.S.  COURTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case  >  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  980)  to  provide  courts  of 
the  United  States  with  jurisdiction  over 
contract  claims  against  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page 
1.  line  6,  strike  out  all  after  "with"  down 
to  and  including  "States"  in  line  8,  and 
insert  •'the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service.  Navy  Exchanges,  Marine 
Corps  Exchanges,  Coast  Guard  Ex- 
changes, or  Exchange  Councils  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration." 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after 
"with"  down  to  and  including  "States" 
in  line  5,  and  insert"  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service.  Navy  Ex- 
changes, Marine  Corps  Exchanges,  Coast 
Guard  Exchanges,  or  Exchange  Councils 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  S.  980 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  30. 
1969.  When  enacted  it  will  remove  a  loop- 
hole from  the  Tucker  Act.  which  provides 
for  the  waving  of  the  sovereign  immimlty 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  con- 
tract claims.  Under  the  Tucker  Act,  the 
United  States  is  liable  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  of  the  United  States  and  in  ap- 
propriate cases  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  to  suit  "upon  any  ex- 
press or  implied  contract  with  the  United 
States"  28  U.S.C.  1491:  28  U.S.C.  1346 
'a»2.  The  courts  have  repeatedly  held, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
liability  to  suit  imder  these  sessions  only 
exists  with  respect  to  contract  obliga- 
tions to  be  paid  out  of  appropriate  funds. 

The  injustice  and  Inequity  worked  by 
this  Tucker  Act  loophole  have  been  rec- 
ognized often.  Indeed,  a  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  has  declared  "this  is  a 


matter  which  strongly  needs  congres- 
sional correction." 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  980  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  sovereign  immunity 
of  the  United  States  would  be  completely 
removed  with  respect  to  all  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities.  Judgments 
against  the  United  States  would  be  paid 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nonappropriate  fund  ac- 
tivity would  be  required  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  only  "to  the  extent  that 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  determines  that  a  reimbursement 
may  be  made  without  unduly  jeopardiz- 
ing the  operation  of  such  activity." 

As  amended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. S.  980  would  provide  for  the 
waiver  of  the  sovereign  immunity  of  the 
United  States  only  with  respect  to  post- 
exchange  type  of  operations  which  are 
conducted  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  National  Aeronautics 
Space  Administration.  Moreover,  the 
HoiLse  version  of  the  bill  would  require 
the  ex^'hanges  to  reimbiu-se  the  United 
Stales  in  the  event  of  any  judgment  in- 
curred b^  them  which  is  paid  by  the 
United  Staves. 

The  amendments  added  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  do  not  diminish  the 
value  of  S.  980  in  any  appreciable  degree. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  the 
amendments  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Hruska  » ,  who  held  the  hear- 
ings with  me  In  1969. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2455)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  with 
the  time  not  to  be  taken  out  of  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case  I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,~I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case  ^ .  The  Senator  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senators,  there 
will  be  a  vote  shortly.  I  think  that  Sen- 


ators ought  to  be  on  notice  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senators  who  have  just  come  in 
that  we  began  this  debate  under  adverse 
circumstances.  The  minority  Members 
were  engaged  In  a  weekly  conference. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  substantially 
covered  the  issue  before  us. 

But  I  want  to  state  briefly  again  what 
the  pending  amendment  would  do.  The 
amendment  deals  with  reports  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

I  read  the  present  law: 

If  the  Commisslcn  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  any  hearing  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  per- 
son, it  shall  receive  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony cr  .''ummary  of  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony In  exr'^utlve  session.  The  Commission 
shall  afTord  any  person  defamed,  degraded,  or 
incriminated  by  such  evidence  or  testimony 
an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  in 
executive  session,  with  a  reasonable  number 
of  additional  witnesses  requested  by  him,  be- 
fore deciding  to  use  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony. In  the  event  the  Commission  de- 
termines to  release  or  use  such  evidence  or 
testimony  in  such  manner  as  to  reveal  pub- 
licly the  Identity  of  the  person  defamed,  de- 
graded, or  incriminated,  such  evidence  or 
testimony,  prior  to  such  public  release  or 
use,  shall  be  given  at  a  public  session,  and  the 
Commission  shall  afford  such  person  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  as  a  voluntary  witness 
or  to  file  a  sworn  statement  In  his  behalf 
and  to  submit  brief  and  pertinent  sworn 
statements  of  others.  The  Commission  shall 
receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from  such 
person  to  subpena  additional  witnesses 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  add  one  requirement 
to  the  provisions  of  present  law.  Now 
witnesses  can  appear  and  they  can  tes- 
tify. But  there  is  no  requirement  that, 
in  the  report,  in  the  Commission's  re- 
port, there  appear  the  defense  of  an  ac- 
cused individual  or  what  the  defendant 
or  the  accused  himself  says. 

The  Commission  may  take  such  parts 
of  the  hearings  and  write  the  report  in 
anyway  it  wants. 

My  amendment  simply  gives  the  one 
who  Is  defamed  the  right  to  file  a  state- 
ment of  his  own,  which  would  go  in 
the  report  itself  and  say  what  happened 
and  what  did  not  happen  in  the  ac- 
cused's own  words. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  Commission 
can  report  on  individuals  and  on  officers 
for  not  performing  their  duties.  The 
Commission  does  do  that.  They  did  it  in 
Texas,  in  San  Antonio,  where  they  held 
hearings  and  reported  on  two  police  of- 
ficers, charging  them,  in  effect,  with  po- 
lice brutality,  after  the  officers  had  been 
investigated  by  a  grand  jury  and  the 
grand  jury  had  refused  to  indict  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  gave  to  the  subjects 
of  critical  reports  more  protections  In 
S.  30.  the  "Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969."  We  provided  for  grand  jury  re- 
porting. But  we  put  far  greater  protec- 
tions for  the  individual  than  is  provided 
here  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

There  we  gave  the  court  the  duty  to 
supervise  the  exercise  of  the  reporting 
power,  and  provided  that,  before  reports 
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went  out,  the  court  had  to  determine 
whether  there  was  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  to  support  it. 

Here  we  only  require  that  if  the  com- 
mission is  going  to  publish  a  report  that 
defames  someone  or  charges  him  with 
crime — even  after  a  grand  jury  has  re- 
fused to  indict  him — it  should  permit 
that  person  to  file  a  statement  to  be 
printed  with  the  report  that  is  published 
all  over  the  Nation. 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Is  that  too  high  a  standard  for  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  observe? 

What  is  wrong  with  it? 

I  say  that  if  we  reject  this  amendment 
we  will  have  adopted  a  double  standard. 
We  have  a  double  standard,  one  appli- 
cable to  a  grand  jury  report,  and  another 
applicable  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

We  have  imposed  on  the  grand  jury  a 
limitation  that  it  cannot  make  a  report 
without  court  review  or  without  the  ac- 
cused being  given  an  opportunity  to  file  a 
statement  of  his  own,  to  be  published 
right  along  with  the  report. 

Carmot  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
should  not  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
be  required  to  meet  just  as  high  a  stand- 
ard as  a  grand  jury? 

Why  not? 

Do  we  want  to  lower  the  standards? 

What  about  the  image  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission? 

I  had  printed  in  the  Record  earlier  in 
the  debate  here — and  Senators  should 
read  it — what  Representative  Gonzalez 
had  to  say  about  how  the  Commission 
acted  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  where  it  pub- 
lished reports  airing  charges  of  police 
brutality  about  police  oflQcers  that  a 
grand  jury  had  refused  to  indict.  The 
Commission  was  investigating  brutality. 
The  Congressmen  suggested  that  the 
Commission  w-as  playing  with  a  stacked 
deck. 

I  now  point  out  one  way  to  imstack  the 
deck.  We  should  permit  a  man  that  Is 
charged  to  make  his  statement  and  re- 
quire the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
publish  it — line  for  line  and  word  for 
word— in  the  Commission's  own  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case).  The  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
23  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  prior  to  the 
quorum  call  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  I  exchanged  our  differing  opinions 
about  the  amendment. 

I  would  like,  very  briefly,  to  summarize 
the  reasons  that  we  suggest  the  amend- 
ment Is  not  desirable. 

First  of  all,  the  existing  law  imposes 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  a  broad- 
er and  fuller  responsibility  to  assure  an 
opportunity  to  anyone  deffuned  to  have 
a  right  to  state  publicly  in  the  hearing 
record  his  position  than  any  other  com- 
mission or  agency  that  Congress  has  ever 
established.  It  is  far  broader  than  any 
other  agency  or  commission  that  Con- 
gress has  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  section  102 te)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  the  Commission  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  any  hearing  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  per- 
son, it  shall  receive  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony or  summary  of  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony in  executive  session.  The  Commisslcn 
shall  afford  any  person  defamed,  degraded, 
or  Incriminated  by  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony au  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard 
in  executive  session,  with  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  additional  witnesses  requested  by  him. 
before  deciding  to  use  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony. In  the  event  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  release  or  use  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony m  such  manner  as  to  reveal  publicly 
the  identity  of  the  person  defamed,  degraded, 
or  incriminated,  such  evidence  or  testlm:.ny. 
prior  to  such  public  release  or  use,  shall  be 
given  at  a  public  session,  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  afford  such  person  an  opportunity 
to  appear  as  a  voluntary  witness  or  to  file  a 
sworn  statement  in  his  behalf  and  to  submit 
brief  and  pertinent  sworn  statements  of 
others.  The  Commission  shall  receive  and 
dispose  of  requests  from  such  person  to  sub- 
pena additional  witnesses. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  read 
one  excerpt: 

In  the  event  the  Commission  determines  to 
release  or  use  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
such  manner  as  lo  reveal  publicly  the  Identity 
of  the  person  defamed,  degraded,  or  incrimi- 
nated, such  evidence  or  testimony,  prior  to 
such  public  release  or  use,  shall  be  given  at  a 
public  session,  and  the  Commission  shall 
afford  such  person  an  opportunity  to  appear 
as  a  voluntary  witness  or  to  file  a  sworn 
statement  In  his  behalf  and  to  submit  brief 
and  pertinent  sworn  statements  of  others. 
The  Commission  shall  receive  and  dispose  of 
requests  from  such  person  to  subpena  addi- 
tional witnesses. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in  the 
amendment  is  to  impose  a  still  further 
burden,  which  is  not  onerous,  I  think.  But 
I  suggest  that  it  is  unwise  unless  we 
want  to  extend  it  to  every  agency  and 
commission.  In  addition  to  the  statutory 
mandated  right  of  the  witness  to  have  a 
transcript  of  the  hearing  record,  we 
would  go  still  further  and  say  that  when 
the  Commission  issues  an  annual  report 
or  a  summary  of  its  hearings,  there  shall 
be  contained  in  that  record  additionally 
the  repeated  statement  that  is  already 
in  the  hearings  record.  I  think  that  that 
goes  beyond  any  seiise  of  due  process. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  could  this 
procedure  then  be  applicable  to  other 
commissions  and  agencies  on  the  same 
basis? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  was  one 
of  the  points  that  had  occurred  to  those 
of  us  who  opposed  the  sunendment.  The 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  Is  "No."  The  requirement 
is  limited  solely  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  but  a  precedent 
will  have  been  laid  down. 

Clearly  we  sometimes  invoke  precedent 
when  it  serves  our  purpose  and  we  re- 
ject it  when  it  does  not  serve  our  pur- 
pose. As  a  practical  matter,  if  we  allow 


this  opportunity  in  proceedings  before 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  then  the 
precedent  would  be  laid  for  extending 
the  same  opportunities  in  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
and  the  entire  sweep  of  executive  agen- 
cies and  Independent  offices.  Indeed,  such 
protections  as  are  here  urged  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  could  well  apply  to 
our  own  congressional  investigative  com- 
mittees. Why  not  have  the  same  require- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  why.  Here  people  are  named  and  they 
are  charged  with  a  wrong,  possibly  a 
crime.  In  this  case,  they  certainly  should 
have  a  right  to  reply. 

But  the  Senator  says  they  have  already 
replied  when  they  testified.  I  suggest 
that  they  have  not,  and  that  it  is  some- 
what like  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit.  A  man 
is  accused  of  something,  he  is  brought 
in  and  testifies,  and  he  gets  to  sum  up 
his  case  to  the  jury.  But  here  when  you  go 
to  the  jury  of  public  opinion  there  is 
no  one  to  sum  up  for  him.  This  i?  not 
fair. 

Maj'be  a  similar  rule  should  be  adopted 
by  some  of  the  other  commissions.  I  do 
not  know.  We  have  to  take  up  things 
one  at  a  time.  But  if  it  is  done  any- 
where, it  should  be  done  in  connection 
with  a  Commission  which  has  as  a  part 
of  its  name  the  phrase  "civil  rights." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  was  going 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minut«s  so  I 
may  answer? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  asked 
why  this  amendment  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  other  agencies.  The  dif- 
ference Is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  deals  with  commercial 
transactions  and  questions  relating  to 
whether  or  not  certain  railroad  rates  or 
transportation  rates  should  be  charged 
or  whether  franchises  should  be  given 
to  operate  bus  lines,  and  things  of  that 
nature.  The  Investigations  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  are  essentially  in- 
vestigations in  which  derogatory  state- 
ments are  elicited  concerning  individuals 
who  are,  in  effect,  charged  with  viola- 
tions of  the  law:  and  they  are  charged,  in 
essence,  with  criminal  offenses.  When 
these  investigations  are  made  public, 
these  persons  are  Injured,  in  their  rep- 
utations, while  that  is  not  true  with  re- 
spect to  such  things  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws, 
the  administration  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  things  of  that  natiu-e.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to.  It  gives  a  man  the 
opportunity  to  protect  his  character 
and  reputation  against  defamatorv 
statements  elicited  and  published  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me  for 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

First,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
argunaents  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  He  drew  the  analogy 
between  the  reports  issued  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  those  made  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. The  Senator  seemed  to  think  it 
would  not  be  a  precedent  for  these  other 
Commissions  if  we  adopted  such  a  po- 
sition for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

I  might  ask  Senators  if  we  should 
urge  the  SEC  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  every  person  charged  in  a  report  to 
Congress,  to  have  a  special  rebuttal  in  the 
report?  Should  we  apply  the  same  thing 
to  tlte  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Commission  on  Student  Disorders,  or  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board? 
All  these  agencies  involve  reports  con- 
cerning individuals  and  possible  illegal 
behavior. 

I  might  point  out  there  are  rather  un- 
usual stringent  procedures  now  in  effect 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Act 
which  provide  great  protections  to  per- 
sons adversely  mentioned  in  the  hearings 
on  which  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
bases  its  final  report.  Incidentally,  the 
final  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  a  report  designed  to  be  provided  to 
Congress  on  which  Congress  is  to  base 
legislative  action;  it  is  the  evaluation  of 
all    the    evidence    which    Congress    re- 
quested when  creating  the  Commission. 
In  the  proceedings  which  come  before 
the  actual  adoption  of  a  report  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  a  person  who 
might  be  defamed  has  a  right  to  an  ex- 
ecutive hearing  before  the  Commission. 
If  he  is  the  subject  of  a  public  hearing 
he  also  has  the  right  to  appear  publicly 
and   be   accompanied   by   counsel;    this 
counsel   has   the   right   to  examine   his 
client,   to  make  any   objections  on   the 
record,  and  to  argue  for  those  objections. 
If  testimony  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  defames,  the 
rules  provide  that  counsel  for  the  de- 
famed individual  can  submit  qu(3stions 
to  those  witnesses  appearing  with  ad- 
verse testimony.  The  person  before  the 
Commission  can  subpena  other  witnesses. 
Section  102ia»  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Act  requires  30  days'  notice  be 
given  prior  to  public  hearings,  and  the 
notice  must  include  the  subject  of  the 
hearings.  If  there  is  an  executive  hear- 
ing  to   be  held,   the  person   mentioned 
must  be  given  10  days'  notice  and  fur- 
nished  a  summary   of   the   anticipated 
testimony  before  his  testimony  is  actu- 
ally received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  more 
protections  are  provided  for  the  proce- 
dures referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  under  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Act  than  any  other  administra- 
tive commission  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

To  open  the  door  to  such  drastic 
change  of  the  system  of  independent 
agencies  reporting  to  Congress  in  this  in- 
stance. I  think,  would  be  to  open  a  veri- 
table Pandora's  box.  People  are  criticized 
in  reports  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission;  great  railroad.^  and  busi- 
ness leaders  are  criticized  in  reports  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
great  companies  and  individuals  are 
criticized  in  reiwrts  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CommLssicn.  This  would  be  a  precedent 
that  if  a  person  is  criticized  in  the  final 
reiwit.  he  would  be  able  to  respond  to  a 
repcrt,  and  liie  thrust  of  the  report  as  a 
recommendation  to  Congress  would  be 
forfeited. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected, 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from   North   Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  proceed- 
ings before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  are  adversary  proceedings 
where  parties  are  charged  with  misdeeds 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in 
full  as  parties  to  the  proceedings.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  other  instances 
mentioned  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland.  Those  are  adversary  pro- 
ceedings where  charges  are  filed  against 
parties  and  they  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  at  length.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  However,  in 
connection  with  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, people  are  summoned,  not  in  ad- 
versary proceedings,  but  they  are  mere- 
ly to  give  such  testimony  as  may  be 
sought  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  previously  read  to  the  Senate  the 
statute  to  which  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  referred  and  he  Ls  correct.  How- 
ever, what  he  refers  to  is  the  transcript. 
All  of  that  is  a  part  of  the  transcript, 
but  when  the  Commission  makes  a  re- 
port, it  only  takes  from  the  transcript 
what  it  wants  to  and  it  expresses  its  own 
concept  of  what  the  accused  may  have 
said.  They  place  their  interpretation  on 
it  in  the  report.  They  may  take  it  out 
of  the  transcript,  but  the  transcript  it- 
self is  not  published  along  with  the  re- 
port. 

My  amendment  simply  gives  a  man 
who  is  defamed  the  opportimity  to  make 
his  own  summation  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion.  It  makes  certain  that  those  who 
read  the  report  see  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  matter.  The  Commission  Is,  of 
course,  free  to  reject  it.  It  could  still  add 
to  his  answer  any  rebuttal  they  wanted 
to  make.  But  the  only  fair  thing  to  do  is 


to  let  him  state  his  own  case.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Commission  is  out  to  air  and 
to  make  charges,  and  it  does  air  and 
make  charges.  In  the  Texas  case  to 
which  I  referred,  the  Commission  pub- 
lished  its  report.  It  published,  in  effect 
the  charge  that  the  police  ofiBcers  had 
committed  a  crime,  even  after  grand 
juries  had  refused  to  indict  them,  and 
that  report  is  in  circulation  all  over  the 
country.  A  Member  of  Congress  from 
that  district,  who  is  of  the  same  national 
ancestry  as  the  people  who  made  the  ac- 
cusations, denounced  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. 

It  is  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
inserted  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Senate 
to  say  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  double 
standard  in  making  accusations  against 
people.  This  body  set  up  high  standards 
in  the  area  of  grand  jury  reports.  This  is 
the  high  standard  against  which  accus- 
atory-type bodies  should  be  judged. 

Should  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
have  a  lower  standard,  or  should  it  be 
required  to  meet  some  measure  of  fair 
dealing  with  those  whom  it  accuses? 
Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2455,  legislation  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  today  will  vote 
a  long  overdue  increase  in  that  agency's 
authorization. 

In  1967,  the  Senate,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  creation  of  the  Commission  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  voted  a  limit 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Commission. 
This  limit,  set  at  $2,650,000,  was  equal 
to  the  agency's  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  Since  that  time,  the  Commis- 
sion has  had  to  absorb  a  number  of  sal- 
ary increases  voted  by  Congress  as  well 
as  other  costs  which  have  risen  over 
the  years.  As  a  result  the  vital  work  of 
the  agency  has  been  cut  back. 

Last  fall,  when  it  appeared  uncertain 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  would  totally  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  the  Commission's  authorization, 
as  provided  in  S.  2455,  as  introduced,  I 
sponsored  a  substitute  amendment, 
which  restored  the  Commission  to  its 
1968  operating  level.  This  amounted  to  a 
$750,000  increase  in  the  agency's  author- 
ization, or  an  increase  of  about  22  per- 
cent. While  I  would  like  to  see  that 
agency  spending  much  more  on  its  vital 
work,  I  offered  my  amendment  to  ex- 
pedite favorable  action.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  approved 
the  substitute  amendment  and  reported 
it  favorably  to  the  committee  in  time  for 
the  Commission  to  request  $3,200,000  for 
its  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation — the 
maximum  allowed  to  the  Commission  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  amount  of  the  new  authorization, 
I  believe,  will  enable  the  Commission  to 
continue  to  diversify  its  work  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights.  I  am  most  Interested  that 
the  Commission  complete  its  landmark 
study   of  Mexican  American  education 
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and  undertake  new  programs  in  Puerto 
Bican  studies.  I  also  hope  the  Commis- 
sion will  give  attention  to  the  relation 
between  the  aspirations  of  blacks,  Mexi- 
can Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  other 
Spanish-surnamed  citizens,  American 
Indians,  and  those  of  ethnic  groups  of 
European  and  Mideastern  descent. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
throughout  its  13  years  has  proven  to  be 
an  effective  and  honest  critic  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  Its  reports  and 
studies  have  been  reliable  and  informa- 
tive, and  has  led  to  the  passage  of  land- 
mark legislation  vital  to  our  democracy. 

There  continues  to  be  a  need  for  re- 
liable information  on  civil  rights.  As 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  and  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  has  said: 

I  believe  that  if  the  American  people  know 
the  facts  about  civil  rights  that  they  will  do 
what  is  right. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  oper- 
ates in  this  spirit  and  I  firmly  believe  it 
deserves  our  continued  support. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  back  my  time. 

■  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Cannon  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr.  Church  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  «Mr.  Doddi. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  E.^ST- 
UND».  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Gore  I,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Hughes  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  Mr. 
INOUYE I .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Moss  I ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr  MoNDALEi,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph",  are  nec- 
essarily ateent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
CANNON)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  would  each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RANDOLPH)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  » Mr.  Jordan  i  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicKi    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDTi  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mrs.  Smith*  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
'nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  44. 
nays   40,   as   follows; 
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TEAS— 44 

-Mien 

Paniilu 

Murphy 

Allotl 

Font; 

Pack wood 

.Anderson 

FulbrUlil 

Pearson 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Beimel  t 

Gurney 

Saxba 

Biirdick 

Hansen 

Smith,  ni. 

Byrd.  Va. 

V'MiwxA 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HolUngs 

Spong 

Cook 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadue 

C'olloll 

I  ong 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Tower 

D  >\e 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

l-:llender 

Mclntvre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Miller 

NAYS— 40 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bavh 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Bible 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Bocgs 

Matrniison 

Riblcoff 

Brooke 

Mathias 

Schwelker 

Case 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Cranston 

McGee 

Stevens 

liai.Ieton 

McGovern 

Symington 

Cmutiell 

Metcalf 

Tydings 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Williams.  N  J. 

Griffin 

Muskie 

Yarboroxiuh 

'larrls 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Pastore 

Haitke 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Bellmon 

Gore 

Moss 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Mundt 

Church 

inouye 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Javits 

Smith,  Maine 

D'>minlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Ka.stland 

Mondale 

So  Mr.  McClellan's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  oiJen  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  there  are  no  further  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  whatever  time  I  may  have,  on 
amendments  or  on  the  bill. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2455*  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

S.  2455 
A  bill  to   authorize   appropriations  for  the 

Civil   Rights   Cominission.    and   for   other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  635; 
42  D.S.C.  1975b(a)),  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  as  follows:  Strike  "$75"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$100", 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a  )of  section  105  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  636;  42 
U.S.C.  I975d(a)),  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  as  follows:  Strike  "$75"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "SlOO". 

Sec.  3.  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (71  Stat.  636;  42  U.S.C.  1975e),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  106.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  the  sum  of  $3,400,000,  and  for 


each  fiscal  year  thereafter  until  January  31, 
1973,  the  sum  of  $3.400.000. " 

Sec.  4  Subsection  (ei  of  section  102  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  634),  as 
amended.  78  Stat.  249)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  after  the  last  period: 
"If  a  report  of  the  Commission  tends  tc  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person, 
then  the  report  shall  t>e  delivered  to  such 
person  thirty  days  before  the  report  shall  be 
made  public  in  order  that  such  person  may 
make  a  timely  answer  to  the  report.  Each 
person  so  deJamed.  degraded,  or  Incriminated 
in  such  report  may  file  with  the  Commission 
a  verified  answer  to  tlie  report  not  later  than 
twenty  days  after  service  of  the  report  upon 
him  tjpon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  the  Com- 
mission may  grant  the  person  an  extension  of 
time  within  which  to  file  such  answer.  Each 
answer  shall  plainly  and  concisely  state  the 
facts  and  law  constituting  the  person's  reply 
or  defense  to  the  charges  or  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  report  Such  answer  shall  be 
published  as  an  appendix  to  the  report.  The 
right  to  answer  within  these  time  limitations 
and  to  have  the  an.=wer  annexed  to  the  Com- 
mission report  shall  be  limited  only  by  the 
Commission's  power  to  except  from  the  an- 
swer such  matter  as  it  determines  has  been 
inserted  scandalously,  prejudiciously.  or  un- 
necessarily." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HART.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  7618  i  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  Okaloosa  County, 
Fla.,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  'Mr.  Russell i. 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  S.  1830,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Calendar  No. 
926.  a  bill  <S.  1830)  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of  Alas- 
ka Natives,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1970". 

DECI-ARATION   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  there  Is  an  immediate  need  for  a 
fair,  Just,  and  final  settlement  of  all  land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  Native  Villages  and 
groups;  that  the  claims  of  Alaska  Natives  to 
the  lands  of  Alaska,  because  they  have  not 
been  Judicially  or  legislatively  determined. 
constitute  a  cloud  on  the  title  to  lands  In 
Alaska;  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  Alaska 
Native  people,  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the 
Federal  government  are  served  by  a  prompt 
and  final  legislative  settlement;  and  that  the 
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purpose  of  this  Act  U  to  effect  such  a  settle- 
ment by  providing — 

(1)  a  grant  to  each  Native  Village  which 
qualifies  under  the  requirements  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  this  Act  of  title  to  the 
village  site  and  additional  lands  adjacent 
thereto  for  community  use  and  expansion; 

(2)  for  the  organization  of  Native  corpo- 
rations and,  In  order  to  promote  economic 
self-sufficiency  as  well  as  enhance  the  Na- 
tives' present  and  future  welfare,  for  a  trans- 
fer of  lands,  rights,  and  revenues  to  such 
corporations; 

( 3 )  a  payment  of  $500,000,000  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years  as  compensation  for  lands 
taXen  In  the  past  for  Federal  purposes  or 
conveyed  by  patent  or  otherwise  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  or  to  other  third  parties  and  for  the 
extinguishment  by  this  Act  of  all  remaining 
aboriginal  rights;  « 

(4)  a  right  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues from  the  leasing  and  sale  of  minerals 
on  certain  lands  In  Alaska,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  this  Act.  as  compensation  for 
lands  taken  In  the  past  and  for  the  extin- 
guishment by  this  Act  of  all  remaining  ab- 
original rights; 

(5)  authority  for  Individual  Natives  to  ac- 
quire ownership  of  the  lands  which  they  use 
and  occupy  for  homes,  businesses,  fishing, 
hunting  and  trapping  camps,  and  for  rein- 
deer husbandry; 

(6)  a  grant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Services 
and  Development  Corporation  of  the  right  to 
select  certain  lands  for  their  economic  po- 
tential and  to  avoid  cases  of  undue  hardship; 
and, 

(7)  protection  of  Native  subsistence  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  trapping  and  gathering  rights 
and.  where  It  Is  within  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  measures  for  the  con- 
servation of  subsistence  blotlc  resources 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  legal  settlement  provided  In 
this  Act  constitutes  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  of  claims  to  land  and  does 
not  and  will  not  constitute  a  precedent  for 
reopening,  renegotiating  or  legislating  upon 
any  oast  settlement  Involving  land  claims 
or  other  matters  with  any  Native  organiza- 
tion or  any  tribe,  band,  or  identifiable  group 
of  American  Indians. 

(c)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  this  settlement  promptly, 
with  certainty,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
real  economic  and  social  needs  of  Alaska 
Natives  by  avoiding  litigation,  by  maximizing 
the  participation  by  Natives  In  decisions 
affecting  their  rights  and  property  and  by 
vesting  in  them  as  rapidly  as  prudent  and 
feasible  control  over  the  land  set  aside  and 
the  corporations  organized  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  without  (1)  establishing  any  perma- 
nent racially  defined  Institutions,  rights, 
privileges,  or  obligations;  (2)  creating  a  reser- 
vation system  or  lengthy  trusteeship;  or  (3) 
ultimately  adding  to  the  categories  of  prop- 
erty and  organizations  enjoying  special  tax 
privileges  or  to  the  legislation  establishing 
special  relationships  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  replace,  diminish  or  otherwise 
modify  any  right,  privilege,  or  obligation  of 
Alaska  Natives  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Alaska,  nor  to  relieve, 
replace,  or  diminish  any  obligation  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  to  protect  and 
promote  the  rights  and  welfare  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Alaska.  The  payments  and 
grants  authorized  under  this  Act  constitute 
compensation  for  the  extinguishment  of 
claims  to  land,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
substitute  for  any  governmental  programs 
otherwise  available  to  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Alaska,  nor  to  effect  a  change 
or  changes  In  the  petroleum  reserve  policy 
reflected  In  sections  7421  through  7438  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  except  as 
specifically  provided  In  this  Act. 


(e)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  a  jurisdictional  Act, 
to  confer  jurisdiction  to  sue,  nor  to  grant 
Implied  consent  to  Natives  to  sue  the  United 
States  or  any  of  Its  officers  with  respect  to 
the  claims  extinguished  by  the  operation  of 
this  Act. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Commission"  means  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Commission  established  by  this  Act; 

(b)  "Fund"  means  the  Alaska  Native  Com- 
pensation Fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  established  under  the  terms  of 
this  Act: 

(c)  "Investment  Corporation"  means  the 
Alaska  Native  Investment  Corporation  au- 
thorized to  be  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  "Mvmlclpal  Corporation"  means  any 
Native  Village  Incorporated  as  a  general  unit 
of  municipal  government  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alaska; 

(e)  "National  Corporation"  means  the 
Alaska  Native  National  Corporation  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(f )  "Native"  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  an  Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo,  or 
Aleut  of  one-fourth  degree  or  more  Alaska 
Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blood,  or  a  combi- 
nation thereof,  including  any  Native  as  so 
defined  whose  adoptive  parents  is  not  a  Na- 
tive, and.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of  a  mini- 
mum blood  quantum,  also  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  Is  regarded  as  an 
Alaska  Native  by  the  Native  Village  or  Na- 
tive group  of  which  he  claims  to  be  a  mem- 
ber and  whose  father  or  mother  Is  (or,  if 
deceased,  was)  regarded  as  Native  by  such 
village  or  group:  Provided,  however,  That 
"Native"  as  defined  In  this  Act  does  not  In- 
clude any  Tslmshlan  Indian  blood,  or  the 
blood  of  any  other  Native  tribe,  band.  clan, 
or  group  which  came  to  reside  upon  or  oc- 
cupy lands  In  Al.aska  after  June  30.  1867; 

(gl  "Native  group"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
clan,  village,  oommurjty.  or  village  associa- 
tion of  Natives  In  Alaska: 

(hi  "Native  Village"  means  any  Native 
group  which  is  composed  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  or  more  Natives  and  whieh  meet^  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  section  13  or  22 
of  this  Act; 

ID  "public  lands"  means  all  Federal  lands 
and  Interests  therein  situated  In  Alaska  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  except:  (11  the 
smallest  practicable  tract  (but  not  less  than 
forty  acres ) .  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
enclosing  Improved  land  actually  used  In 
connection  with  the  administration  of  any 
Federal  installation,  and  (2)  land  selections 
of  the  State  of  Ala.ska  which  have  been  pa- 
tented or  tentatively  approved  under  section 
6(g)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  223); 

(J)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(k)  "Services  Corporation"  means  the 
Alaska  Native  Services  and  Development  Cor- 
poration established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(1)   "State"  means  the  State  of  Alaska; 

(m)  "Village  Corporation"  means  an 
Alaska  Native  Village  Corpwratlon  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
hold.  Invest,  manage  and  or  distribute  lands, 
property,  funds,  and  other  rights  and  assets 
for  and  on  behalf  of  a  Native  Village  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  Act;  aad 

(n)  "Urban  Corporation"  means  the  Alaska 
Native  Urban  Corporation  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

DECLARATION      OP      SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
constitute  a  full  and  final  settlement  and 
extinguishment  of  any  and  all  claims  against 
the  United  States,  the  States  and  all  other 
persons  which  are  based  upon  aboriginal 
right,  title,  use,  or  occupancy  of  land  in 
Alaska    (including   submerged   land    under- 


neath all  water  areas,  both  Inland  and  off- 
shore, and  Including  any  aboriginal  hunting 
or  fishing  rights  that  may  exist)  by  any 
Native.  Native  Village,  or  Native  group  or 
claims  arising  under  the  Act  of  May  17,  1884 
(23  Stat.  24) ,  or  the  Act  of  June  6,  1900  (31 
Stat.  321),  or  any  other  statute  or  treaty  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  Native  use  or 
occupancy  of  land,  including  all  land  claims 
(but  not  claims  based  on  grounds  other  than 
loss  of  original  Indian  title  land)  pending 
before  any  court  or  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed,  together  with  other  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
promptly  to  Initiate  a  study  and  to  develop 
programs  for  the  orderly  transition  of  edu- 
cational, health,  welfare,  and  other  responri- 
billtles  for  the  Alaska  Native  people  from 
the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Within  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  United  States  shall  cease  to 
provide  services  to  any  citizen  of  Alaska  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  racial  or  ethnic  back- 
ground; Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  affect  services  furnished  the 
Natives  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  diminish  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  596),  or  the  Acts  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  967). 
and  September  30,  1950.  as  amended  (64  Stat. 
1100). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of  this 
subsection,  on  the  need  for  any  additional 
legislative  authority,  and  on  the  availability 
of  State  and  general  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  provide  any  necessary  and  needed 
services  to  Alaska  Natives  as  Citizens  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  United  States.  With- 
in four  years  of  the  dates  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  present  a  pljn  to 
the  Congress  for  the  transition  of  programs 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  hereof.  The 
plan  presented  by  the  Secretary  shall  talte 
effect  within  five  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  the  plan 
presented  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  and  the  procedures  set  out 
In  section  906,  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion 4(b)  shall  apply  to  the  services  and  pro- 
grams furnished  the  Tslmshlan  Indians  on 
the  Annette  Islands  Reserve. 

ALASKA      NATIVE      COMPENSATION      FUND 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $500,000,000  as  compensation 
to  the  Natives  for  lands  and  interests  In  lands 
taken  In  the  past  or  to  which  their  rights  and 
claims  are  extinguished  by  this  Act.  such 
compensation  to  be  paid  Into  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Compensation  Fund  In  accordance  with 
the  following  twelve-year  payout  schedule: 

(1)  $20,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective,  of  which 
$1,500,000  shall  be  set  aside  in  the  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  pajring  attorneys'  fees  pur- 
suant to  section  25  of  this  Act.  and  $350,000 
shall  be  set  aside  In  the  Fund  for  the  pur- 
poses set  out  In  subsection  5(g)  hereof; 

(2)  $50,000,000  during  the  second  fiscal 
year; 

(3)  $70,000,000  during  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  fiscal  years; 

(4)  $40,000,000  during  the  sixth  fiscal  year; 
and 

(5)  $30,000,000  during  each  of  the  next 
six  fiscal  years. 

(b)  As  additional  compensation  to  the 
Natives  for  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  taken 
in  the  past  or  to  which  their  rights  and 
claims  are  extinguished  by  this  Act.  there 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Fund  all  revenues  de- 
rived from  revenue  sharing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 17  of  this  Act  and  the  limitations  there- 
in. 

(c)  No  Interest  shall  be  paid  on  the  un- 
appropriated or  unaccrued  balance  of  the 
compensation   under  subsections  5(a)    and 
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(b)  of  this  section;  Provided.  That  annual 
payments  or  portions  of  annual  payments 
which  are  due  under  the  schedule  set  out 
in  subsection  5(a).  but  which  have  not  been 
appropriated  within  six  months  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  payable,  shall 
draw  Interest  at  the  then  current  rate  on 
short  term  treasury  obligations. 

(d)  All  moneys  paid  into  the  Fund  shall 
bear  interest  from  the  date  of  deposit  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  until  paid 
to  the  Ser\'ices  Corporation  or  Its  successor 
and  the  Investment  Corporation  or  Its  suc- 
cessor. Until  Incorporation  and  formal  or- 
ganization of  the  corporations  pursuant  to 
sections  8  and  10  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
may  temporarily  withdraw  moneys  from  the 
Fund  for  investment  in  short-term  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  for  deposit  with 
financial  institutions  qualified  to  receive  and 
hold  public  funds  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  any  such  Investment  or  deposit 
made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  at  the  highest 
current  rate  obtainable. 

(e)(1)  Moneys  paid  or  deposited  into  the 
Fund  shall  be  paid  or  distributed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Natives  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  make  such  payments  and 
distributions  pursuant  to  the  following  pay- 
ment schedule  to  the  Ser\'lces  Corporation 
and  to  the  Investment  Corporation : 

|ln  percent) 


Alaska  Native 

Alasl<a  Native       Services  and 

fiscal  year  (commencing  in  Investment       Development 

Uie  fiscal  year  of  enactment)  Corp.  Corp 


1st 

20 

80 

2d 

25 

75 

U 

30 

70 

itii 

35 

65 

5tli 

40 

60 

6tli 

45 

55 

7lli 

50 

50 

8th 

50 

50 

9tli 

55 

45 

10th 

55 

45 

mil 

60 

40 

12tl) 

60 

40 

(2)  For  the  first  five  fiscal  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  prior  to  mak- 
ing the  payments  and  distributions  required 
by  subsection  (e)(1)  hereof,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  the  Fund  to 
the  Investment  Corporation  the  difference 
between  the  Investment  Corporation's  cur- 
rent earnings  on  Its  investments  and  S4.- 
000,000.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  pay  shareholders  a  minimum 
quarterly  dividend  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  10(h)(1). 

(f)  All  moneys  paid  or  deposited  into  the 
Fund  after  the  twelfth  fiscal  year  from  the 
tlate  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  Services  Corporation  and  the 
Investment  Corporation  or  their  successors 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  twelfth  year  in 
the  payment  schedule  set  out  In  subsection 
(e)(1)  hereof. 

(g)  Up  to  $350,000  of  the  moneys  paid  or 
deposited  into  the  Fund  In  the  first  fiscal 
year  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  upon  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  recognized  Associations  of  Alaska 
Natives  to  reimburse  them  for  actual  costs 
Incurred  in  filing  protests,  preserving  land 
claims,  advancing  land  claim  settlement  leg- 
islation, and  presenting  testimony  to  the 
congress  on  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims. 
Moneys  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
Shall  be  paid  firsrt;  to  the  recognized  State- 
wide association,  and  then,  to  the  extent 
funds  are  available,  to  regional  Native  As- 
sociations as  determined  by  the  Commission. 
™e  determination  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  nnal  without  regard  to  subsection  6(J)  of 
™s  Act.  Such  moneys  shall  not  be  used  to 
pay  any  attorney's  fees  or  expenses. 


(h)  None  of  the  funds  paid  or  distributed 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  any  of  the  Cor- 
porations established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  expended,  donated,  or  otherwise 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda, or  Intervening  In  (Including  the  pub- 
lishing or  distributing  of  statements)  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date for  public  office.  Any  person  who  will- 
fully violates  the  foregoing  provision  shall  Ise 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  noit  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. 

ALASKA   NATIVE  COMMISSION' 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Alaska  Native  Commission 
is  hereby  established.  The  Commission  shall 
be  In  existence  for  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  first  meeting,  or  for  less  than  seven 
years  if  its  duties  under  this  Act  are  com- 
pleted. The  Commi.ssion  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Commlsison  shall  be  memljers  of  the  same 
political  party,  and  at  least  two  of  the  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  Na- 
tives who  are  residents  of  the  State  Uf>on 
assuming  office,  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  become  a  full-time  Federal 
employee.  The  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
on  conflicts  of  Interest  applicable  to  other 
Federal  employees  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  but  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  be  deemed  to  preclude  a 
Native  from  serving  as  a  memt>er:  Provided, 
That  such  Native  Commissioner  shall  not 
participate  in  any  proceeding  before  the 
Commission  In  which  his  participation  would 
be  In  conflict  with  section  208  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  term  cf  office  of  members  of  the 
Commlsison  shall  be  for  four  years  for  the 
first  three  members  appointed,  and  three 
years  for  the  remaining  two  members. 
Thereafter  the  terms  shall  be  until  tlie  Com- 
mission expires:  F>rovlded.  TTiat  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mission occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office,  a  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  has  qualified  to  take 
office.  The  President  shall  choose  a  Chair- 
man from  the  Commission's  membership, 
and  the  Commission  may  elect  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  membership  other  officers,  such 
as  a  Vice  Chairman,  as  It  may  find  necessary 
to  perform  Its  functions.  A  member  of  the 
Commlsison  may  l>e  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent only  if  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  Initially  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $32,500  per  year. 
The  other  four  Commissioners  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per  year. 
The  salaries  of  the  Commission  members  and 
the  Chairman  may  Increase  at  the  same  rate 
as  general  Increases  for  classified  Federal  em- 
ployees. No  member  of  the  Commission's  staff 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excels  of 
that  paid  to  members  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  In  Alaska.  Whenever  the  Com- 
mission deems  that  the  convenience  of  the 
public  or  the  parties  may  be  promoted,  or 
delay  or  exp>ense  may  be  minimized,  or  at 
the  request  of  any  party,  it  may  establish 
other  offices,  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other 
proceedings  at  any  other  place.  Including 
other  states,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
parties  Involved,  that  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  direct.  The  Commission  shall 
have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed,  and  which  shall  l>e  preserved  In 
the  custody  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  and 


prescribe  the  duties  of  a  secretary  of  the 
Commission  and  such  legal  counsel  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  the  Commission  shall  appoint  such 
other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary  In 
exercising  Its  power  and  duties.  The  compen- 
sation of  all  employees  appointed  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  fixed  jn  accordance  with 
chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  6ic) 
hereof. 

(f)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act,  three  memt>ers 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
and  official  action  may  be  taken  only  on 
the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  three  mem- 
bers, but  a  special  panel  composed  of  one 
or  more  members  upon  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  conduct  any  hearing  or  other  pro- 
ceeding proiided  for  In  this  Act  and  sub- 
mit the  record  of  such  hearing  or  proceeding 
to  the  entire  Ccimmissiou  for  its  action 
thereon.  Such  record  shall  be  made  avail - 
a'-jle  XA3  the  panies,  and  they  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon,  be- 
fore any  final  action  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  give  reasonable 
inotlce  to  the  Interested  parties  and  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  appear  and  be 
heard,  and  shall  afford  the  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  evidence  before  making  a 
final  determination  upon  any  protect,  claim. 
or  other  con*,/ested  matter. 

(3)  A  party  to  any  proceeding  before  the 
Commission  may  appear  on  his  own  behalf 
or  be  represented  by  counsel  of  his  ov.n 
choice. 

(gi  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
establish  Its  own  rules  of  procedure  to  carrv 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  Except  where 
inconsistent  with  this  Act  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  500 
et  seq.)  will  apply.  Each  official  action  of  the 
Commifsion  shall  be  entered  ;n  wTltlng,  and 
its  hearings  and  records  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  p'ablic. 

(h)(1)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  sign  and  issue  subpoenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  relevant  papers,  books,  and 
documents,  and  may  administer  oaths.  Wit- 
nesses, other  than  direct  parties  in  interest, 
summoned  before  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with  a  Com- 
mission subpoena  shall  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment in  accordance  with  section  104  of  title 
43.  United  States  Code.  The  Commission  may 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition  in 
any  proceeding  before  It  and  In  any  stage  of 
such  proceeding  after  reasonable  notice  Is 
first  given  in  writing  by  the  party  or  his  at- 
torney of  record,  which  notice  shall  state  the 
name  of  the  witness  and  the  time  and  place 
of  the  taking  of  his  deposition. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  call  upon  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  for  any  informa- 
tion it  may  deem  necessary  for  carrying  out 
Its   functions  under   this  Act. 

(3)  In  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Commission,  letters,  papers,  doc- 
uments, maps,  transcripts,  or  records  of  any 
executive  agency  or  court  of  the  United 
States  (or  a  certified  copy  thereof)  may  be 
used  in  evidence  insofar  as  relevant  and 
material.  Every  executive  agency  of  the 
United  States  having  possession  thereof  shall 
make  available  for  copying  and  Inspection 
such  letters,  papers,  documents,  maps,  tran- 
scripts, and  records  bearing  upon  matters  be- 
fore the  Commission  to  any  interested  Na- 
tives, Native  group.  Native  Villages,  or  Native 
corporations,  or  their  representatives  as  pro- 
vided by  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(1)  Each  decision  made  by  the  Commission 
shall  show  the  date  on  which  It  was  made, 
and  shall  bear  the  signatures  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  who  concur  therein 
and,  upon  Issuance  of  a  decision  under  this 
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Act.  the  Commission  shall  cause  a  true  copy 
thereof  to  be  sent  by  certified  mail  to  all 
parties  and  their  attorneys  of  record.  When 
appropriate,  each  decision  also  shall  Include 
the  ftnci'ngs  of  fact  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission's conclusions  are  based,  and  a  state- 
ment of  Its  reasons  for  such  findings  and 
conclusions.  The  Commission  shall  cause 
each  decision  to  be  entered  on  its  official  rec- 
ord together  with  any  written  opinion  pre- 
pared by  any  members  in  support  of.  or  dis- 
sen'inj  from,  any  decision. 

(J)  Except  where  otherwise  provided,  deci- 
sions issued  by  the  Commission  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  by  the  United  States 
District  Courts  upon  the  filing  in  such  court 
wlthm  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such  de- 
cision of  a  petition  by  any  person  aggrieved 
by  the  decision  praying  that  the  action  of 
the  Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  sent  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  tJ  any  other  party  to  the  proceeding 
and  to  the  Commission,  and  thereupon  the 
Commission  shall  certify  and  file  In  such 
court  the  record  upon  which  the  decision 
complained  of  was  based.  The  court  shall 
hear  such  appeal  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Commission.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive.  The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  decision  or  may  remand  the  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Commission  for  such  further 
action  as  It  directs.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254.  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(k)  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission  shall  include  during  the  period 
of  its  existence — 

1 1 )  the  issuance  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  preparing  a  final  membership  roll  of 
Natives  and  a  roster  of  Native  Villages  quali- 
fied for  benefits  under  this  Act: 

(2)  the  determination  of  eligibility  for 
Inclusion  on  such  roll  and  roster,  respec- 
tively, and  of  protests  with  rerpect  thereto; 

(3)  the  hearing  of.  and  decision  upon,  any 
appeal  from  a  refusal  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration to  approve  a  village  plan  for  the 
management  and  expenditure  of  funds,  as 
provided  in  section  11(e); 

(4)  the  determination  of  Village  land 
entitlement,  the  determination  of  regional 
boundaries  under  section  9(a).  the  deter- 
mination of  land  disputes  between  Native 
Villages,  the  determination  of  disputes  re- 
lating to  land  patents,  and  the  certification 
of  eligibility  for  patents  under  this  Act; 

(5)  the  approval  of  land  transactions  as 
provided  under  this  Act;  and 

(6)  such  other  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  are  provided  under  this  Act. 

(1)  During  the  same  period  of  time  no 
person  may  serve  in  more  than  any  one  of 
the  following  capacities: 

(1)  as  a  member  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  on  the  board  of  directors  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  Services  Corporation; 

(3)  on  the  board  of  directors  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  Investment  Corporation. 

(m)  Upon  termination  of  the  Commis- 
sion's existence  or  upon  completion  of  Its 
duties  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  subsection 
6(a)  hereof,  any  pending  business,  any  un- 
completed matters,  or  any  duties  required  to 
be  performed  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  insofar  as  Is 
practicable,  and  the  Secretary,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commission  and  the  General 
Services  Administration,  shall  provide  for 
the  disposition  and  preservation  of  the  Com- 
mission records:  Provided,  such  records  shall 
remain  available  for  public  Inspection,  copy- 
ing, and  other  appropriate  use. 


ENROLLMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
selection  and  management  of  lands,  the  use 
of  funds  and  the  organization  of  corpora- 
tions in  furtherance  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shEill  prepare  within  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  pursuant  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  prescribe, 
a  temporary  census  roll  of  all  Natives  born 
on  or  before  April  15,  1969.  and  living  en  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  roll  shall 
show  with  respect  to  each  Native,  Insofar  as 
is  practicable,  his  name,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  date  and  place  of  parents'  birth,  degree 
of  Native  blood  and  the  Native  Village  or 
Native  group  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The 
decision  of  the  Secretary  regarding  the 
eligibility  of  any  person  for  inclusion  on  the 
temporary  census  roll  ;.hall  be  final:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  person  listed  on  an  existing 
membership  roll  of  any  Native  Village  or 
group  pursuant  to  requirements  similar  to 
those  set  out  in  subsection  3(f)  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  eligible  for  enrollment. 

i2)  Any  person  listed  on  the  temporary 
census  roll  who  is  nineteen  years  of  age  or 
over  at  the  time  of  voting  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  directors  for  the 
Corporations,  as  provided  in  this  Act.  and  in 
the  election  for  the  Land  Selection  Commit- 
tee of  the  village.  If  any.  of  which  he  Is  a 
member,  as  prtAided  in  sections  11.  14.  and 
22.  The  population  of  each  Native  Village 
which  meets  the  requirements  set  out  In,  as 
Is  appropriate,  section  13  or  22  of  this  Act. 
as  shown  on  the  temporary  census  roll  and 
as  corrected  at  the  time  of  determination, 
shall  be  the  basis  for  determining  the  nimiber 
of  acres  of  land  to  which  the  Native  Village 
Corporation  is  entitled  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  how- 
ever, the  temporary  census  roll  shall  not  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  right  of 
any  Native,  any  Native  Village  Corporation, 
or  any  other  corporation  to  receive  funds  and 
property  or  otherwise  to  share  in  the  benefits 
accorded  the  Native  people  of  Alaska  under 
this   Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  prepare,  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  may  prescribe:  (A)  within  five  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  a  final  member- 
ship roll  of  all  Natives  born  on  or  before 
April  15.  1969.  and  living  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  Including  a  separate  listing  and 
designation  cf  the  memljership  nf  each 
Native  Village  Corporation,  the  Urban  Cor- 
poration and  the  National  Corporation:  and 
(B)  a  roster  of  all  Native  Villages  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  13  or  22  and 
are  eligible  for  benefits  hereunder,  within 
three  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Before  any  such  roll  or  roster  is  finally 
approved  by  the  Oommlsslon,  It  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  In  such 
other  manner  as  the  Conamlssion  shall  find 
practicable  and  effective  (Including  posting 
In  each  Native  Village  listed  In  the  roster  and 
In  each  village  which  was  denied  Inclusion 
in  the  roster).  Any  applicant  denied  enroll- 
ment or  any  village  omitted  from  the  roster 
shall  be  notified  by  the  Commission  in  WTlt- 
ing  of  the  Commission's  action  and  of  his  cr 
their  right  to  protest  such  action. 

(2)  Within  three  months  after  notice  of 
the  Commission's  action,  any  person  denied 
enrollment  or  any  Native  group  whose  village 
Is  omitted  from  the  village  roster,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  have  the  right  to  protest  such 
denial  or  omission  to  the  Commission,  and 
within  three  months  after  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register,  the  Secretary  or  any 
Native  Village  eligible  under  section  13  or  22 
or  the  Urban  and  National  Corporations  shall 
have  the  right  to  protest  to  the  Commission 
the  inclusion  of  any  individual  on  the  mem- 
bership roll  or  any  village  on  the  roster  of 
Native  Villages.  Any  Native  Village  shall  h&ve 
the  right,  for  three  months  after  publication 
of  the  membership  roll  In  the  Federal  Reg- 


ister, to  protest  a  designation  of  membership 
therein  by  a  Native  on  behalf  of  himself  or 
his  children  below  the  age  of  nineteen  under 
subsection  (c)  hereof.  Such  protests  shall 
be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  Judicial  review  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6 (J)  of  this  Act.  The  membership  rolls 
and  village  roster  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sion, as  modified  after  any  hearing  or  Judicial 
review,  shall  be  final  and  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  Each  Native  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  the  Native  Village  In  which  he  and 
his  children  under  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
are  to  be  listed  as  members  and.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  protest  by  the  named  village  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  (2)  hereof,  such 
designation  shall  be  final.  In  the  event  a 
Native  Village  does  protest  a  designation  of 
membership,  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  Native  Village  or  villages,  if  any,  of 
which  the  Native  and  his  children  under  the 
age  of  nineteen  are  members,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  of  membership  shall  be  upon  the 
individual.  In  making  its  determination,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  hereof,  the  Commission  shall  give 
priority  to  villages  In  the  following  order: 
(1)  to  the  Native  Village  where  the  Native 
resides  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  if 
such  residence  has  continued  without  sub- 
stantial interruption  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years;  (2)  to  the  Native  Village 
where  the  Native  previously  resided  for  a 
period  or  periods  which  aggregate  ten  years 
or  more;  (3)  to  the  Native  Village  where  the 
Native  was  born;  (4)  to  the  Native  Village 
where  either  parent  of  such  Native  was  born; 

(5)  to  the  Native  Village  where  the  Native 
resides  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  to  a  Native  Village  from  which  an  ances- 
tor of  the  Native  came:  Provided.  That  the 
Commission,  upon  the  request  of  any  Native, 
shall  have  discretion  to  deviate  from  the 
foregoing  priorities  and  declare  such  person 
and  or  his  child  under  the  age  of  nineteen 
to  be  a  member  of  a  Native  Village  from 
which  he  otherwise  would  be  excluded  In  or- 
der to  avoid  hardship  (such  as  the  division 
of  a  family)  or  any  other  unreasonable 
classification. 

(d)  Nations  who  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments to  qualify  as  members  of  a  Native  Vil- 
lage set  out  In  this  section  or  Native  resi- 
dents of  urban  areas  who  do  not  Indicate  or 
state  their  Intention  to  return  to  a  Native 
Village  shall  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Urban  Alaska  Native  roll  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act 
through  the  Urban  Corporation  established 
pursuant  to  section  12. 

(e)  Natives  living  outside  the  State  and 
who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  to  qualify 
as  members  of  a  Native  Village  or  who  do  not 
Indicate  or  state  their  Intention  to  return  to 
a  Native  Village  shall  be  listed  as  members 
of  the  Alaska  Native  National  roll  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act 
through  the  National  Corporation  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  12. 

(f)  In  preparing  the  final  membership  roll 
the  Commission  shall  Insure  that  each 
Alaska  Native  Is  designated  a  member  of  an 
eligible  Native  Village  or  a  member  of  either 
the  Urban  or  the  National  Corporations  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  12. 

fg)  Any  person  who  gives  false  Informa- 
tion to  qualify  himself  or  any  other  person 
for  inclusion  on  the  temporary  census  roll 
or  upon  a  Native  membership  roll,  willfully 
and  with  knowledge  that  such  Information 
Is  false,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  and,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  a  year, 
or  both. 

ALASKA  NATIVE  SERVICES  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Alaska  Native  Services  and  Development 
Corporation  as  a  nonprofit  membership  cor- 
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poration  which  shall  have  the  powers  here- 
inafter granted.  The  Services  Corporation 
shall  be  a  federally  chartered  corporation 
but  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  and 
shall  cease  to  be  In  existence  after  twelve 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  President  shall  ocrve 
as  the  Incorporators  and  shall  prepare  the 
original  articles  of  lncorf>oratlon  for  the 
Services  Corporation  in  a  form  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  shall 
serve  as  the  initial  board  of  directors  until 
the  Native  members  of  the  board  are  elected. 
The  IncorfKJrators  shall  file  the  articles  of 
Incorporation  with  the  Secretary  within  s'x 
months  after  their  appointment  as  members 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incor- 
porated and  formally  organized  as  of  -.he 
date  of  such  filing.  The  Incorporators  al.so 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation to  the  Commissioner  of  Cim- 
merce  of  the  State.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  ad- 
vance from  the  Services  Corporation's  share 
of  moneys  in  the  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  organization  of 
the  Services  Corporation. 

(b)(1)  The  management  of  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors,  which  shall  consist  of  eighteen 
members : 

(A)  four  members  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  each  member  shall  serve  a  term  of  one, 
two,  three  or  four  years.  Members  so  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  until  their  successor  has 
been  appointed;  and 

(B)  fourteen  members  of  which  shall  be 
elected  by  the  voting  members  of  the  Serv- 
ices Corjjoratlon  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  one  member  representing  and  elected 
by  each  of  the  twelve  regions  of  Alaska  as 
determined  by  section  9  of  this  Act; 

(ill  one  member  representing  and  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Urban-Alaska  Na- 
tive roll;  and 

(111)  one  member  representing  and  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Alaska  Native  Na- 
tional roll. 

Members  of  the  board  so  elected  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  four  years  or  until  their  succes- 
sors have  been  elected  and  qualified;  Pro- 
vided, That  among  the  directors  first  elected, 
two  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year,  four 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years,  four  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  three  years,  and  four  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  four  years:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  directors  who  serve  the 
shorter  terms  shall  be  determined  by  a  draw- 
ing of  lots  conducted  by  the  initial  board. 
Any  director  elected  to  "fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  only  for  the  period  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  director  whom  he  succeeds.  Elec- 
tions for  membership  on  the  Ixiard  of  direc- 
tors shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation or  bylaws  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration: Provided,  That  the  first  such  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  Incorporation  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

(2)  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  a 
chairman  annually  from  among  Us  own 
membership  The  board  also  may  appoint  a 
member  of  the  Services  Corporation  to  fill  a 
vacancy  within  Its  membership,  but  such 
appointed  director  shall  serve  onlv  until  the 
next  regular  election  of  directors. 

'3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  articles  of  incorporation  to 
the  contrary,  the  Initial  board  of  directors  of 
the  Services  Corporation  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  exercise  onlv  the  following 
corporate  powers:  (A)  completion  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Corporation  and  quallfvlne 
it  to  do  business.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  adoption  of  a  corporate  seal,  the  open- 


ing of  bank  accounts,  the  establishment  of  a 
place  or  places  of  business  and  the  rental  or 
acquisition  of  all   necessary  offices.  ri:rni?h- 
Ings.  equipment  and  supplies  related  thereto, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  no  lease  shall 
be  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year;    iBi 
approval  of   amendments  to  the  articles  of 
incorporation;    iC)    the  appointment  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Corporation,  the  hiring  of  other 
employees  and  the  employment  of  consult- 
ants, accountants,  and  other  professional  or 
financial   advisers,  subject   to  the  condition 
that  no  contract  of  employment  shall  be  for 
a    period    in    excess    of    one    year;    ( D  i    the 
receipt,     investment,     and     distribution     of 
moneys  from  the  Fund  in  accordance  witli 
subsections  8(e)    and    (f)    thereof;    (E)    the 
expenditure  of  corporate  funds  to  pay  for  or 
carry  out  the  activities  authorized  under  this 
section;  (F)  the  conduct  of  the  first  election 
for  membership  on  the  board  of  directors; 
and  (G)   take  any  actions  necessary  to  orga- 
nize the  Urban  and  National  CorpDrations. 
(c)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  have  a 
president,  and  such  other  oflScers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  board,  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  board  and  serv- 
ing at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  presi- 
dent and  other  officers  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration may,  but  need  not.  be  members  of 
the   board.   No   officer   of  the   Services   Cor- 
poration shall  receive  any  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Services  Corpca^tlon 
during   the   period    of   his   employment    by 
the  Corporation.  The  president  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  the  business  and 
affairs  of  the  Services  Corporation  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,   the  articles   of  Incorporation,  and   the 
policies  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  shall 
appoint  such  other  employees  as  the  board 
deems  appropriate. 

(d)(1)  Until  publication  of  the  member- 
ship roll  In  accordance  with  subsection  7(b) 
(1)  of  this  Act.  the  members  of  the  Ser\ices 
Corporation  shall  consist  of  all  Natives 
shown  on  the  temporary  census  roll  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  7(a).  After  publication  of 
the  membership  roll  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section 7(b)(1)  and  before  such  roll  becomes 
final  In  accordance  with  subsection  7(b)  i2). 
the  members  of  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  consist  of  all  Natives  shown  on  the 
temporary  census  roll,  and  any  other  Native 
whose  name  Is  listed  on  the  membership  roll 
except  an  Individual  whose  Inclusion  there- 
on Is  the  subject  of  a  pending  protest.  After 
promulgation  of  the  final  membership  roll 
In  accordance  with  subsection  7(b)(2).  the 
members  of  the  Services  Corporation  shall 
consist  of  all  Natives  listed  upon  such  roll,  as 
amended  to  reflect  the  death  of  any  Individ- 
uals so  listed. 

(2)  The  right  to  vote  for  directors  and  on 
such  other  matters  as  properly  may  be  placed 
before  the  membership  for  decision  shall  be 
limited  to  members  of  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion nineteen  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time 
of  voting. 

(e)  As  soon  as  the  Senices  Corporation  is 
Incorporated  and  formally  organized  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the 
Sen-ices  Corporation  all  moneys  deposited 
In  the  Fund  to  which  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion Is  entitled  up  to  the  date  of  such  in- 
corporation, together  with  any  accrued  In- 
terest. Thereafter,  on  January  i.  April  1.  July 
1.  and  October  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the 
Corporation  additional  moneys  deposited  In 
the  Fund  to  which  the  Services  Corporation 
Is  entitled  up  to  the  date  of  payment,  to- 
gether with  any  accrued  Interest"  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  also  furnish  to 
the  Services  Corporation  each  month  a  state- 
ment showing  the  amount  and  source  of 
moneys  on  deposit  In  the  Fund. 

(f)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  11  (e),  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  distribute  moneys  paid  to  It  out  of  the 


Fund  after  the  receipt  thereof  to  the  Native 
Village  Corporations,  and  to  the  Urban  and 
National  Corporations  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  amount  of  money 
distributed  shall,  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 9(d)(1),  be  apportioned  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  membership  of  each  of  the  Vil- 
lage Corporations,  the  Urban  Corporation 
and  the  National  Corporation  as  shown  on  the 
final  membership  rolls  promulgated  In  ac- 
cordanAe  with  section  7.  Moneys  received 
from  the  F^nd  which  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion must  distribute  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  shall  not  constitute  Income  to  the 
Services  Corporation  for  any  purpose. 

( 2 )  Until  the  membership  roll  becomes  final 
In  accordance  with  subsection  7(b)(2)  of  this 
Act.  the  Services  Corporation  shall  distribute 
only  eighty  per  centum  of  all  moneys  paid 
to  it  out  of  the  Fund.  The  amount  of  money 
distributed  to  each  Native  Village  Corpora- 
tion and  to  the  Urban  Corporation  and  the 
National  Corporation  shall  be  apportioned  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  Native  population 
before  publication  of  the  membership  roll  In 
accordance  with  subsection  7(b)  (1)  as  shown 
on  the  temporary  census  roll  prepared  In 
accordance  with  section  7(a) ,  and  after  pub- 
lication of  the  membership  roll  in  accordance 
with  subsection  7(b)(1)  as  shown  thereon. 
Appropriate  adjustments  shall  be  made  in 
actual  distributions  to  refiect  any  prior  ad- 
vances, and  the  relative  rights  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries under  this  paragraph:  Provided. 
That  all  distributions  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deemed  advances  of  mon- 
eys to  which  the  beneficiaries  will  become  en- 
titled upon  promulgation  of  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  In  accordance  with  section  7(b) 
and  shall  not  constitute  a  determination  of 
their  relative  rights  to  receive  funds  or  prop- 
erty under  this  Act.  Moneys  paid  to  the 
Services  Corporation  out  of  the  Fund,  which 
are  withheld  by  It  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, shall  be  Invested  by  the  Services  Cor- 
poration for  the  benefit  of  the  beneficiaries 
as  their  interests  therein  ultimately  are  de- 
termined. 

(3)  After  promulgation  of  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  in  accordance  with  subsection 
7(bi(2)  the  Services  Corporation  shall  dis- 
tribute all  moneys  withheld  under  subsec- 
tion (f)(2)  hereof  (adjusted  to  refiect  earn- 
ings or  losses  from  investment),  after  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  the  amounts  of  ac- 
tual distributions  also  to  refiect  prior  dis- 
tributions and  their  respective  rights  in 
moneys  derived  from  the  Fund,  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries as  provided  in  subsection  if)(l) 
hereof. 

(4i  The  Services  Corporation  shall  with- 
hold and  invest  any  moneys  due  a  Native  Vil- 
lage Corporation  or  the  Urban  or  National 
Corporations  until  such  corporations  are  or- 
ganized smd  qualified.  The  Services  Corpora- 
tion may  withhold  and  invest  in  trust  any 
moneys  due  a  Native  Village  Corporation  or 
the  Urban  or  National  Ccrporatioiis  if  it  Is 
found  that  a  corporation  is  violating  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  its  articles  of 
incorporation  All  moneys  so  withheld  (ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  earnings  or  losses  from  in- 
vestment) shall  be  paid  over  to  the  affected 
corporation  upon  a  determination  that  the 
violations  have  been  corrected  or  upon  termi- 
nation of  the  Services   Corporation. 

(5)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  prepare 
and  distribute  to  the  Native  Villages  pro- 
IX)sed  articles  of  Incorporation  and  other  ap- 
propriate forms  necessary  to  their  organiza- 
tion and  shall  provide  funds  to  the  Native 
Villages  for  organization  of  the  Village  Cor- 
porations. 

(g)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  retain 
out  of  moneys  paid  to  It  out  of  the  Fund: 
(1)  such  amounts  as  are  necessary,  but  not 
In  excess  of  5  per  centimi  for  carrying  on 
the  business  and  affairs  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration; and  (2)  5  per  centum  as  a  con- 
tingency fund  to  be  used  for  purposes  speci- 
fied In  the  articles  of  Incorporation: 
Provided.  That  payments  to  the  contingency 
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fund  shall  not  exceed  a  total  unused  balance 
of  $5,000,000  and  moneys  In  the  contingency 
fund  shall  be  prudently  Invested. 

I  h  I  ( 1 1  The  Services  Corporation  shall  be 
considered  a  public  Instrumentality  eligible 
for  grants  and  contracts  for  planning  and 
development  programs  under  any  Federal  law 
which  will  assist  Natives.  Native  Villages,  and 
N.itlve  Village  Corpor.itlons  For  a  period  of 
twelve  fiscal  years  after  the  date  of  Its  formal 
organization,  the  Services  Corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Copies  of  such  audits  together 
with  a  report  of  the  Administrator  shall  be 
filed  wiih  t'.ie  approprlite  committees  cf 
Congress.  At  the  end  of  twelve  fiscal  ye:irs, 
and  after  a  final  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  filing  of  a  final  finan- 
cial report  with  the  Congress,  the  limitations 
established,  and  the  powers  granted  under 
this  Act  for  the  Services  Corporation  shall 
terminate. 

( 2 1  Upon  expiration  of  tlie  Charter  of  the 
Ser.-lces  Corporation,  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  Services  Corporation  may,  at  the 
option  of  Its  membership: 

(A)  be  transferred  to  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration or  the  Successor  to  the  Investment 
Corporation: 

I B )  be  transferred  to  a  new  corporation 
organized  pursuant  to  subsection  8(h)(3) 
hereof:  or 

(C)  be  liquidated  and  distributed  among 
the  members  In  any  form  permitted  by  law. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  members  of  the 
Services  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection 
8(h)  (2)  (B)  hereof,  elect  to  establish  a  new 
corporation  to  succeed  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion, the  Directors  of  the  Services  Corj^ra- 
tlon  shall  appoint  the  Incorporators  of  a  new 
business  for  profit  corporation  (hereinafter 
called  the  successor  to  the  Services  Cor- 
poration), to  which  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  Services  Corporation  shall  be  trans- 
ferred. Ten  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  shares  issued  and  outstanding  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  Foundation  established 
pursuant  to  section  24  of  this  Act.  The 
remaining  number  of  shares  Issued  shall  be 
distributed  equally  among  Natives  on  the 
final  roll  and  to  those  who  have  succeeded 
to  their  Interest  by  request  or  pursuant  to 
the  statutes  of  descent  or  distribution.  The 
successor  to  the  Services  Corporation  will 
not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  governed  entire- 
ly by  the  Federal  and  State  laws  ordinarily 
governing  business  corporations  of  the  same 
type,  and  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  terms 
of  this  Act.  except  as  follows: 

(A)  payments  from  the  Fund  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  or  Its  successor  as  provided 
In  subsection  5(f);  and 

(B)  shares  of  stock  In  the  successor  to  the 
Services  Corporation  shall  not  be  alienable 
for  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (h)  (4)  hereof. 

(4)  Any  shares  oi  stock  held  by  Alaska  Na- 
tives under  any  successor  corporation  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Alaska  Natives  shall  be  Inalienable  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  No  contract  to  sell, 
pledge,  or  otherwise  alienate  such  stock  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  shall  be  of  any  valid- 
ity or  enforceable  in  any  court  of  law.  Any 
person  who  knowingly  seeks  to  acquire  from 
an  Alaska  Native  such  stock  in  violation  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both. 

(1)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  have 
and  may  exercise  all  rights  and  powers  vest- 
ed In  a  nonprofit  membership  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  addition,  and 
without  limitation  upon  any  of  the  powers 
80  conferred,  or  the  powers  conferred  else- 
where In  this  Act,  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  have  the  following  powers — 

(1)    to  maintain  an  appropriate  staff  to 


provide  profesfiional.  technical,  engineering, 
social  services,  and  financial  assistance  and 
advice  to  Natives,  Native  villages,  and  Native 
Village  Corporations:  (A)  In  the  selection, 
use,  management,  leasing,  and  disposition 
of  lands  or  interests  therein;  (B)  In  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  land  use  plans; 
(C)  in  the  use.  Investment,  and  expenditure 
of  funds;  and  (D)  In  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  other  property; 

(2)  to  assist  Native  villages  and  Native 
Village  Corporations  In  the  planning  and 
execution  of  programs  for  community  devel- 
opment, including,  but  not  limited  to.  hous- 
ing, the  establishment  of  local  Industry  and 
the  construction  of  public  works; 

(3)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Natives, 
Native  villages  and  Native  Village  Corpora- 
tions, where  appropriate,  for  the  use,  man- 
agement, investment,  economic  development 
or  disposition  of  Kinds,  interests  in  lands, 
funds  and  other  property  for  the  benefit  of 
such  Natives  and  Native  organizations; 

(4)  to  provide  loans  and  grant.'!  for  the 
education  and  relief  of  distress  of  individual 
Natives,  or  their  descendants  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  make  distribu- 
tions of  funds  to  Native  Village  Corpora- 
tions, and  to  municipal  corporations  in  pre- 
dominantly Native  areas: 

(5)  to  exerulse  authority  to  conduct  the 
business  and  affairs  of  any  Native  Village 
Corporation  shown  to  be  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration: 

(6  I  to  carry  out  any  and  all  activities  dl- 
rect-ed  toward  promoting  the  health,  welfare, 
educatK  n  and  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Natives  and  their  descendants;  and 

(7)  to  provide  any  advice  or  assistance 
requested  by  the  Urban  and  National  Cor- 
porations. 

(J)  The  internal  affairs  of  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  non- 
profit membership  corporations,  except  to 
the  extent  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  and  except  that — 

(1)  amendments  to  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration and  annual  reports  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  and  certified  copies  there- 
of shall  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Commerce; 

(2)  the  Services  Corporation  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  State  licensing  requirements, 
lncorp>oratlon  fees  or  other  corporate  charges, 
except  the  designation  of  a  registered  office 
and  registered  agent,  and  nominal  fees  for 
the  filing  of  corporate  papers,  or  to  the  im- 
position of  State  taxes  as  provided  In  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  the  Services  Corporation  shall  nol;  be 
subject  to  any  State  law  which  places  a  bur- 
den or  duty  upon  it  greater  than  is  placed 
upon  any  other  nonprofit  membership  cor- 
p)oration.  or,  unless  the  Corporation  so  con- 
sents, to  any  State  corporate  law  which  Is 
In  effect  applicable  only  to  the  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

RECIONAt     ADVISORY     BOARDS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
State  shall  be  divided  by  the  Commission 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  Into  twelve  geographic  regions,  with 
each  region  composed  as  far  as  practicable 
of  Natives  having  a  common  heritage  and 
sharing  common  Interests.  In  the  absence  of 
good  cause  shown  to  the  contrary,  such  re- 
gions shall  approximate  the  Eireas  covered  by 
the  operations  of  the  following  existing  Na- 
tive associations: 

(1)  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association  (Bar- 
row, Point  Hope); 

(2)  Bering  Strait  Association  (Seward 
Peninsula,  Unalakleet,  St  Lawrence  Island): 

(3)  Northwest  Alaska  Native  Association 
(Kotzebue); 

(4)  .Association  of  Village  Council  Presi- 
dents (southwest  coast,  all  villages  in  the 
Bethel  area,  Including  all  villages  on  the 
Lower  Yukon  River  and  the  Lower  Kusko- 
kwlm  River) ; 


(5)  Tanana  Chief's  Conference  (Koyukuk 
Middle  and  Upper  Yukon  Rivers,  Upper 
Kuskokwlm,  Tanana  River); 

(6)  Cook  Inlet  Assocatlon  (Kenal,  Tj-onek 
Ekutna,  lUamma) ; 

(7)  Bristol  Bay  Native  Association  (Dii- 
llngham.  Upper  Alaska  Penslnsula) ; 

(8)  Aleut  League  (Aleutian  Islands,  Prlb- 
llof  Islands,  and  that  part  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  which  is  In  the  Aleut  League ) ; 

(9)  Chugach  Native  Association  (Cordova 
Tatltlek,  Port  Graham,  English  Bay,  Valdez 
and  Seward); 

(10)  Tllnglt-Halda  Central  Council 
(southeastern  Alaska); 

(11)  Kodlak  Area  Native  Association  (all 
villages  on  and  around  Kodlak  Island);  and 

(12)  Copper  River  Native  Association 
(Copper  Center,  Glennallen,  Chltlna,  Men- 
tasta) . 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundaries  of  any 
region  or  regions  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission  and,  without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion 6(J) ,  shall  be  final. 

(b)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established,  at  the  option  of  the  Natives 
within  each  region,  piusuant  to  such  proce- 
dures as  the  Commission  may  pre6crit>e,  a 
Regional  Advisory  Board  for  each  of  the  re- 
gions defined  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
seciion.  The  Services  Corporation,  the 
Investment  Corporation  and  the  Village  Cor- 
porations shall  establish  procedures  for  con- 
sultation from  time  to  time  with  the  appro- 
priate Regional  Advisory  Boards  on  matters 
affecting   the  region  represented  thereby. 

(2)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished under  the  laws  of  the  State  by  the 
Natives  of  the  region  described  In  section 
9(a)  (1)  a  North  Slope  Native  Corporation 
which  may  carry  out  the  duties  of  a  Regional 
Advisory  Board  as  specified  In  section  9.  and 
shall  in  addition  hold  title  to  lands  patented 
to  It  pursuant  to  section  18(f)(1).  The  North 
Slope  Native  Corpwratlon  shall  be  so  or- 
gacdzed  that  It  may  manage  such  lands,  dis- 
tribute to  Its  members  or  shareholders  reve- 
nue therefrom,  and  carry  on  such  other 
activities  as  Its  members  or  shareholders  may 
decide. 

(3)  The  Regional  Advisory  Boards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  agencies  or  establishments  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Regional  Boards 
shall  be  considered  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
eligible  for  grants,  loans,  and  contracts  for 
regional  planning,  housing  assistance,  eco- 
nomic development,  public  works,  construc- 
tion, transportation  and  other  programs  un- 
der any  Federal  law  which  will  assist  Natives, 
Native  Villages,  and  Native  Village  Corpora- 
tions. Village  corporations  located  within 
each  region  may  allocate  funds  for  that  Re- 
gional Board. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  electing  the  regional 
members  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Services  Corporation  as  provided  in  section 
8(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  the  regional  boundaries 
determined  by  the  Commission  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  as  the  boundaries  for 
the  election. 

(d)(1)  In  the  distribution  of  funds  the 
Services  Corporation  shall  segregate,  on  a 
regional  basis,  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale,  lease,  permit,  development,  use  or  other 
disposition  of  the  leasable  mineral  estate  of 
the  Village  lands  to  which  the  Services  Cor- 
poration acquires  a  patent  under  section 
15(c)  and  22(m)  (3)  of  this  Act.  The  Native 
Village  Corporations  within  each  region  as 
defined  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  entitled,  on  a  direct  proportion  of 
membership  basis,  to  50  pwr  centum  of  the 
net  proceeds  derived  from  the  disposition  of 
the  mineral  estate  to  Village  lands  located 
within  that  region's  boundaries.  The  re- 
maining 50  p>er  centum  of  such  net  proceeds 
shall  be  distributed  among  all  the  other 
Native  Village  Carporatlons  and  the  Urban 
and  National  Corporations  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  membership.  For  purposes  of 
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this  subsection,  membership  shall  be  as 
shown  on  the  final  membership  loll  promul- 
gated in  accordance   with  subsection   7(b) 

(2). 

(2 1  Moneys  distributed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  hereof  shall  not  constitute  income 
of  the  Services  Corporation,  but  shall  con- 
stitute income  of  the  receiving  Native  Vil- 
lage Corporations  and  the  Urban  and  Na- 
tional Corporations  and  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation  on  the  same  basis  as  like  income 
IS  taxed  when  received  by  any  other  non- 
profit membership  corporation. 

ALASKA  NATIVE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

SEC  10.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Alaska  Native  Investment  Corporation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Investment 
Corporation")  as  a  business  for  profit  cor- 
poration, which  shall  have  the  powers  and 
duties  hereinafter  granted.  The  Investment 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  subsection  (1),  to  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (11  U.S.C.  72a, 
107f:  15  U.S.C.  80a-l  to  80a-52  et  seq.).  The 
Investment  Corporation  shall  be  a  Federally 
chartered  corporation,  but  shall  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(2)  The  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)(A) 
hereof  shall  serve  as  the  incorporators  and 
as  the  initial  board  of  directors,  and  shall 
take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  for- 
mally establish  the  Investment  Corporation. 
Including  the  preparation  of  the  original 
articles  of  Incorporation  in  a  form  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Incor- 
porators shall  file  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Secretarj-  within  six  months 
after  their  appointment,  and  the  Investment 
Corporation  shsdl  be  deemed  to  be  Incor- 
porated and  formally  organized  as  of  the 
date  of  such  filing.  The  Incorporators  also 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation to  the  Commissioner  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  \o  the  ap- 
propriate office  of  the  State  designated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  hereof.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  advance  to  the  incorporators  from 
the  Investment  Corporation's  share  of 
moneys  in  the  F\ind  such  sums  as  are  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  organization  of  the 
Investment  Corporation. 

(b)(1)  The  management  of  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation  shall  be  vested  in  a  board 
of  directors,  which  shall  consist  of  twelve 
members : 

(A)  five  members  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
more  than  three  members  of  the  initial  board 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  i>olltlcaI  party; 

(B)  four  members  of  which  shall  be  elected 
by  Alaska  Natives  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)(6)  hereof;   and 

(C)  three  members  of  which  shall  be 
elected  by  the  nine  directors  named  in  sub- 
sections (b)(1)    (A)   and   (B)   hereof. 

(2)  Directors  appointed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  hereof. 
and  directors  elected  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1)(C)  hereof,  shall,  Insofar  as  Is  pos- 
sible, be  p>ersons  who  have  demonstrated 
business  ability  and  who  have  displayed  a 
high  degree  of  expertise  In  national  and  in- 
ternational Investments  or  corporate  enter- 
prise. 

(3 1  Members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  six  years  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  elected  and  qualified: 
fnvided.  That  among  the  directors  first 
appointed  and  elected,  two  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  six  years;  two  for  terms  of  five 
years:  two  for  terms  of  four  years;  two  for 
terms  of  three  yesu^;  two  for  terms  of  two 
years;  and  two  for  terms  of  one  year.  The 
directors  who  serve  the  shorter  terms  shall 
be  determined  by  a  drawing  of  lots  conducted 


by  the  initial  board,  except  that  the  member 
appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  as  the 
initial  Chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (4)  hereof  shall 
serve  for  a  full  six-year  term.  Elections  for 
membership  on  the  board  of  directors  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  or 
the  bylaws  of  the  Investment  Corporation. 
Any  director  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  only  for  the  period  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  director  whom  he  succeeds.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  each  director's  term  of 
office  the  shareholders  of  the  Investment  Cor- 
jjoratlon  shall  elect  a  new  director  to  serve 
a  term  of  six  years,  or  until  reorganization 
of  the  Investment  Corporation  as  required 
In  subsection  (1)  hereof. 

(4)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ini- 
tial board  of  directors  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  board.  The  member  appointed  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  for  a  three-year  term. 
Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  shall  elect 
a  Chairman  annually  from  among  Its  own 
membership.  The  board  also  may  appoint 
p)ersons  to  fill  vacancies  within  Its  member- 
ship, but  such  appointed  directors  shall  serve 
only  vmtU  the  next  regular  election  of 
directors. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  articles  of  incorporation 
to  the  contrary,  the  initial  board  of  directors 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A) 
hereof  shall  exercise  only  the  following  cor- 
porate powers:  (A)  completion  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Corporation  and  qualify- 
ing it  to  do  business.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  adoption  of  a  corporate  seal, 
the  op)«nlng  of  bank  accounts,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  place  or  places  of  business  and  the 
rental  or  acquisition  of  necessary  offices,  fur- 
nishings, equipment  and  supplies  related 
thereto,  subject  to  the  condition  that  no 
lease  shall  be  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one 
year;  (B)  approval  of  amemdments  to  the 
articles  of  Incorporation;  (C)  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  of  the  Corporation,  the  hir- 
ing of  other  employees  and  the  employment 
of  consultants,  accountants,  and  other  pro- 
fessional or  financial  advisers,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  no  contract  of  employment 
shall  be  for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  year; 
(D)  the  receipt.  Investment  and  distribu- 
tion of  moneys  from  the  Fund  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  (E)  the 
expenditure  of  corporate  funds  to  pjay  for  or 
carry  out  the  activities  authorized  under 
this  p>aragraph. 

(6)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  the  Initial  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  organize  and  conduct  an  election 
for  the  four  directors  named  In  subsection 
(b)  (1)  (B)  hereof. 

(c)  The  Investment  Coiporatlon  may  es- 
tablish such  executive  committees  as  are 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  business  and 
may  have  a  president  and  such  other  officers 
as  may  be  named  and  appointed  by  the 
board,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  board  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board.  The  president  and  other  officers 
of  the  Investment  Corporation  may,  but  need 
not,  be  members  of  the  board.  No  officers  of 
the  Investment  Corpwratlon  shall  receive  any 
salary  from  any  source  other  than  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  during  the  p)eriod  of 
his  employment  by  the  Corporation.  The 
executive  committee  or  committees  or  the 
president,  tis  determined  by  the  board,  shr»ll 
be  responsible  for  conducting  the  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Investment  Corporation  In 
a  manner  con.«;istent  with  the  provisions  of 
th.s  Act.  ihe  articles  of  incorporation,  and 
the  policies  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
shall  appoint  such  other  employees  as  the 
board  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  (1)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  In- 
vestment Coiporation  shall  contract  with  a 
Business  Management  Group  or  groupie  to 
manage  and  advise  upon  the  conduct  of  the 


affairs  of  the  Investment  Corporation,  subject 
to  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  the  p)olicle« 
established  by  the  board.  The  Buslneae  Man- 
agement Group  or  groups  shall  be  an  "invest- 
ment adviser"  as  defined  In  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-l  to 
80b-21  et  seq. ) ,  as  amended,  but  need  not  be 
registered  under  the  Act,  and  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  section  and  subsection 
(1)  hereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act.  The  Business 
Management  Group  or  groups  may.  If  the 
board  of  directors  so  decides,  have  a  power 
of  attorney  for  the  sale,  purchase,  exchange, 
and  transfer  of  securities  of  the  Investment 
Corporation.  The  terms  of  the  original  con- 
tract between  the  Investment  Corpxjratlon 
and  the  Business  Management  Group  at 
group>s  shall  be  no  longer  than  a  renewable 
term  of  one  year,  and  the  contract  shall  be 
subject  to  review  and  comment  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (I)  hereof. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  any  year  or  upon  can- 
cellation of  a  contract  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration may: 

(A)  award  new  contracts  to  the  Business 
Management  Group  or  groui)s; 

(B)  award  contracts  to  another  Business 
Management  Group  or  groups;  or 

(C)  at  the  end  of  three  years  establish  an 
In-house  msuiagement  and  Investment  capcM;- 
Ity  and  staff  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
vestment Corporation. 

The  Investment  Corporation  through  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  Business  Manage- 
ment Group  or  groups  shall,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  sound  management  practices 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
policies  of  the  board,  train  and  employ 
Alaska  Natives  in  executive,  management, 
and  staff  positions. . 

(3)  The  board  of  the  Investment  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Business  Management  Group 
or  groups  shall  manage  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration's assets  In  such  a  manner  as  to  max- 
imize the  financial  interests  of  the  share- 
holders, by  investing  In  a  balanced  and  di- 
versified portfolio  of: 

(A)  national  and  international  public  and 
private  securities  ("securities"  as  used  in 
this  section  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
defined  in  the  investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended)  ill  U.S.C.  72a,  107f:  15 
U.S.C.  80a-l  to  80a-52  i ; 

(B)  enterprises  based  in,  or  doing  busi- 
ness in  Alaska: 

(C)  enterprises  having  an  impact  on  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  especially  important  to 
Natives;  and 

(Di  enterprises  wholly  or  partially  owned 
by  Natives. 

Neither  (B),  (Ci,  nor  |D)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  as  obligating  or  author- 
izing the  board  of  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Business  Management  Group  to 
make  any  Investment  which  does  not  meet 
prudent  investment  standards  and  which  Is 
not  in  the  best  financial  Interests  of  the 
shareholders. 

(e)  The  Investment  Corporation  shall  have 
and  may  exercise,  In  addition  to  the  powers 
and  rights  granted  by  this  Act,  all  rights 
and  powers  vested  In  a  business  for  profit 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
which  the  board  of  directors  designate  In  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  as  the  state  whose 
law  is  to  be  applied  In  resolving  legal  ques- 
tions arising  from  the  corporate  activities  of 
the  Investment  Corporation.  In  addition,  and 
without  limitation  upon  any  of  the  p>ower8 
so  conferred,  the  Investment  Corporation 
may — 

(1)  make  any  lavtrf\il  investments  In  local. 
national,  and  international  business  enter- 
prises and  securities  which  the  board  of  di- 
rectors determines  would  yield  an  acceptable 
return;  and 

(2)  make  loans  and  Investments  In  such  a 
manner  sa  to  maintain  a  creditor's  protected 
Interest  which  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
board   of   directors,    be    converted    Into    an 
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equity  Interest:  Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing an5f  other  provision  of  this  Act,  no 
more  than  twenty  percent  of  the  assets  of  the 
Investment  Corporation  may  at  any  time  be 
invested  in  venture  capital  situations. 

(f)(1)  As  soon  as  the  Investment  Corpo- 
ration Is  Incorporated  and  formally  orga- 
nized in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)(2) 
hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  the  Investment  Corporation  all  moneys 
deposited  In  the  Fund  to  which  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation  is  entitled  up  to  the  date 
of  such  incorporation  and  formal  organiza- 
tion, together  with  any  accrued  interest. 
Thereafter,  on  January  1,  April  1,  July  1, 
and  October  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  or  Its  successor  addi- 
tional moneys  deposited  In  the  Fund  to  which 
the  Investment  Corporation  Is  entitled  up 
to  the  date  of  payment,  together  with  any 
accrued  interest.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury also  shall  furnish  to  the  Investment 
Corporation  or  Its  successor  each  month  a 
statement  showing  the  amount  and  source 
of  moneys  on  deposit  In  the  Fund. 

(2i  The  board  of  directors  may  retain  out 
of  moneys  paid  to  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  contin- 
gency funds,  for  the  payment  of  dlvldend.s 
and  for  the  administrative  costs  and  the  busi- 
ness expenses  of  the  Corporation:  Provided, 
That  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
Business  Management  Group  or  groups  dur- 
ing any  year  shall  not  exceed  $250,000  or 
not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  Invested  assets  of  the  Investment  Corpo- 
ration. 

(3)  The  Investment  Corporation  and  the 
Business  Management  Group  shall  be  subject 
to  pt-rlodic  audits  by  a  qualified  group  of 
certified  public  accounts  to  be  selected  by 
the  board  of  directors.  Such  audits  as  are 
In  accord  with  standard  business  practice 
shall  be  made  at  least  once  a  year. 

(g)(1)  The  Investment  Corporation  shall 
Issue  and  have  outstanding  not  more  than 
one  hundred  shares  of  no  par  common  stock 
for  each  Native. 

(2)  Until  publication  of  the  membership 
roll  In  accordance  with  section  7(b),  the 
stockholders  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist 
of  all  Natives  shown  on  the  temporary  census 
roll  prepared  pursuant  to  section  7(a).  After 
publication  of  the  membership  roll  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(bi(l)  and  before 
such  roll  becomes  final  in  accordance  with 
section  7(b)  (2).  the  stockholders  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  all  Natives  shown 
on  the  temporary  census  roll,  except  an 
Individual  whose  inclusion  thereon  is  the 
subject  of  a  pending  protest.  Stock  held  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  carry  a  right 
to  vote  in  elections  for  the  board  of  directors 
and  on  such  other  questions  as  properly  may 
be  presented  to  stockholders,  and  the  right 
to  file  a  stockholder's  derivative  suit,  but 
shall  not  vest  in  the  holder  any  right  to  divi- 
dends or  other  distribution  from  the  Cor- 
poration, except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(hi  hereof. 

(3)  Upon  promulgation  of  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  In  accordance  with  section  7(b) 
(2).  all  stock  issued  pursuant  to  section 
10(g)(2)  shall  be  deemed  canceled,  new 
shares  shall  be  Issued  and  thereafter  the 
stockholders  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist 
of  all  Natives  shown  on  the  final  membership 
roll.  Stock  held  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  carry  a  right  to  vote  in  elections  for  the 
board  of  directors  and  on  such  other  ques- 
tions as  properly  may  be  presented  to  stock- 
holders, shall  permit  the  holder  to  receive 
dividends  or  other  distributions  from  the 
Corporation,  and  shall  vest  in  the  holder  all 
rights  of  a  stockholder  In  a  btisiness  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

(4)  Upon  the  death  of  any  stockholder 
holding  stock  In  the  Corporation  pursuant 
to  section  10(g)    (2)    or   (3).  ownership  of 


such  stock  shall  be  transferred  to  natural 
persons  In  accordance  with  his  last  will  and 
testament  or  under  the  laws  of  intestacy: 
Provided.  That  such  stock  shall  carry  voting 
rights  only  if  the  holder  thereof  through 
Inheritance  also  is  a  Native:  And  provided 
further,  That  in  the  event  the  deceased  stock- 
holder falls  to  dispose  of  his  stock  in  the 
Corporation  by  will  and  has  no  heirs  under 
the  laws  of  intestacy,  such  stock  shall  escheat 
to  the  Corporation. 

(5)  (A)  In  the  event  that  a  Native  under 
the  age  of  nineteen  shall  become  entitled  to 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  10(g),  such  shares 
shall  be  issued  to  that  member  of  such  Na- 
tive's family  who  is  highest  in  the  order  of 
priority  set  forth  in  section  10(g)  (5)  (B)  who 
shall  agree,  within  thirty  days  of  his  receipt 
of  notice  of  eligibility,  to  accept  such  shares 
as  custodian  for  such  Native.  If  a  person  des- 
ignated as  custodian  or  successor  custodian 
under  this  section  dies,  resigns,  is  removed, 
or  becomes  legally  Incapacitated  before  such 
Native  attains  the  age  of  nineteen,  there 
shall  be  designated  as  successor  custodian 
that  member  of  such  Native's  family  who  Is 
next  highest  in  the  order  of  priority  set  forth 
in  section  10(g)  (5)  (B)  who  shall  agree, 
within  thirty  days  of  his  receipt  of  notice  of 
eligibility,  to  accept  such  shares  as  successor 
custodian  for  such  Native.  In  the  event  that 
no  member  of  the  Native's  family  accepts 
such  shares  as  custodian  (or  successor  custo- 
dian) pursuant  to  this  section,  such  shares 
shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  as  custodian 
for  such  Native. 

(B)  The  order  of  priority  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  a  Native  under  the  age 
of  nineteen  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  shares 
of  stock  in  such  business  corporation  as  cus- 
todian for  such  Native  is  the  following: 

(I)  the  father; 

(II)  the  mother; 
(ill)  a  brother; 
(Iv)  a  sister; 
(v)  an  vincle; 
(vl)  an  aunt; 

(vll)  a  grandparent. 

If  more  than  one  individual  shall  occupy 
any  of  the  foregoing  priority  categories,  the 
individuals  within  such  category  shall  have 
priority  in  accordance  with  date  of  birth, 
with  the  Individual  having  the  earliest  date 
of  birth  being  assigned  the  highest  priority 

(C)  The  custodian  or  successor  custodian 
for  a  Native  under  the  age  of  nineteen  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection (5)  (A)  hereof 
shall  have  the  rights  and  obligations  of,  and 
be  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to.  custodians  under  the  Alaska  Gifts 
of  Securities  to  Minors  Act  (Alaska  Stat. 
Ann.  5  45.60  010  et  seq),  or  corresponding 
provisions  of  subsequent  law,  except  where 
inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(6)  The  stock  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  the  right  to  any  dividends  paid  pur- 
suant to  section  lOih)  may  not  be  sold, 
pledged,  subjected  to  a  lien  or  Judgment  exe- 
cution, assigned  In  present  or  future,  or  oth- 
erwise alienated.  Any  person  who  knowingly 
seeks  to  acquire  from  a  Native  such  stock  In 
violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000. 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months, 
or  both. 

(7)  Contemporaneous  with  any  Issuance 
of  stock  pursuant  to  this  Act,  each  stock- 
holder shall  receive  a  report  which  shall  con- 
tain the  type  of  Information  similar  to  that 
normally  contained  in  a  prospectus  of  a  cor- 
poration subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940.  Such  addi- 
tional Information  shall  be  included  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  require. 

(h)(1)  Commencing  no  later  than  eight- 
een months  from  the  date  of  its  incorpora- 
tion, the  Investment  Corporation  shall  pay 
to  Its  shareholders  a  quarterly  dividend.  Re- 
gardless of  the  current  or  cumulative  earn- 


ings on  the  Investments  of  the  Investment 
Corporation,  the  total  cash  dividends  paid  la 
any  quarter  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,000,000 
for  the  first  five  fiscal  years  after  enactment 
of  this  Act :  Provided,  however.  That  divi- 
dend payments  prior  to  the  first  distribution 
of  stock  shall  be  made  only  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)  hereof. 

(2)  The  Investment  Corporation  shall  pay 
out  in  dividends  to  holders  of  stock  issued 
pursuant  to  section  10(g)  (2)  no  more  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  moneys  available  in 
any  quarter  for  payment  of  dividends  The 
Investment  Corporation  shall  retain  in  a  re- 
serve account  sufficient  moneys  to  pay  divi- 
dends, plus  interest  at  4  per  centum,  to  per- 
sons not  listed  on  the  temporary  census  roll 
who  are  later  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  Act  and  enrollment  on 
the  final  membership  roll. 

(3)  The  Investment  Corporation  may  with- 
hold any  dividends  due  to  a  person  eligible 
to  receive  stock  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  (2) 
whose  eligibility  for  Inclusion  on  the  final 
membership  roll  Is  subject  to  a  pending  pro- 
test or  Is  subject  to  substantial  doubt,  until 
such  time  as  the  stockholder's  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  this  Act  has  been  determined. 
Any  stockholder  who  receives  dividends  and 
who  is  later  determined  to  be  Ineligible  for 
enrollment  on  the  final  membership  roll  shall 
repay  the  amount  of  those  dividends,  plus 
Interest  at  4  per  centum  to  the  Investment 
Corporation. 

(1)(1)  The  provisions  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  August  22,  1940  (54  Stat. 
789),  as  amended;  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  August  22,  1940  (54  Stat.  847),  as 
amended;  the  Securities  Act  of  May  27,  1933 
(48  Stat.  74) ,  as  amended;  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  June  6,  1934  (48  Stat.  881), 
as  amended,  relating  to  public  disclosure,  re- 
porting, and  protection  of  the  interests  of 
stockholders  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  applicable 
to  the  activities  of  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

(2)  The  Investment  Corporation  and  its 
duly  authorized  representatives  may,  by  ap- 
plication to  the  Securities  and  iExchange 
Commission.  In  accord  with  the  procedures 
of  section  6(c)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  request  appropriate  waivers  and 
exemptions  from  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  referred  to  in  subsection  ( 1 )  hereof  if 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  to  avoid  hardship.  This  provision  shall 
apply  only  to  the  Investment  Corporation 
and  only  during  its  period  of  existence  as  a 
federally  chartered  corporation  under  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized,  should  It  prove  necessary 
to  provide  business  certainty,  to  prepare 
rules  and  regulations  which  identify  those 
provisions  of  applicable  law  or  existing  regu- 
lations of  the  securities  law  which,  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
Act,  may  be  applied  to  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration. Rules  and  regulations  prepared 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  waived 
or  exemptions  made  thereto  in  accord  with 
subsection  (2)  hereof.  Such  rules  shall  be 
prepared  and  Issued  according  to  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  section  4  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  only  as  rules  issued  in  such 
manner  are  normally  reviewed. 

(j)  The  Directors  shall  annually  prepare 
and  cause  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secu-  . 
rltles  and  Exchange  Commission  a  report  or 
reports  which  shall  Include  information  and 
data  required  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  and  such 
additional  Information  and  reports  as  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  may  re- 
quire. Copies  of  the  report  or  reports  herein 
required  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  at  the  chief  offices  of  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation  and  a  summary  shall  be 
furnished  upon  request  tc  any  shareholder 
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of  the  Investment  Corporation.  The  report 
herein  required  shall  be  In  addition  to,  and 
not  in  lieu  of,  any  other  report  or  disclosure 
required  by  law. 

(k)  The  Internal  affairs  of  the  Investment 
Corporation  shall  be  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  designated  by  the 
board  of  directors  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  hereof,  except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  except 

that— 

(1)  amendments  to  the  articles  of  Incorpo- 
ration and  annual  reports  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
certified  copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  office  of  the  state  referred 
to  in  subsection  (e)   hereof;  and 

(2)  the  Investment  Corporation  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  State  law  which  places  a 
burden  or  duty  upon  It  greater  than  is  placed 
upon  any  other  similar  corporation,  or,  un- 
less the  Corporation  so  consents,  to  any  State 
corporate  law  which  Is  in  effect  applicable 
only  to  the  Investment   Corporation. 

(1)  (1)  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  filscal  year 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
this  Act  becomes  effective,  by  operation  of 
law  all  of  the  assets  of  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration shall  be  transferred  to  and  all  of 
its  liabilities  assumed  by  a  new  business  for 
profit  corporation  (hereinafter  called  the 
Successor  Corporation)  established  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  and  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration shall  terminate. 

(2)  During  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
date  specified  in  section  10(1)  (1),  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Investment  Corporation  shall 
draft  the  articles  of  Incorporation  for  the 
Successor  Corporation,  appoint  incorpora- 
tors, and  take  all  other  steps  necessary  to 
create  the  Successor  Corporation  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  selected  by  the  directors. 
The  Successor  Corporation  will  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 
terms  of  this  Act,  except  as  follows: 

(A)  payments  from  the  Fund  to  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  provided  in  section 
6(f); 

(B)  limitations  on  disposition  of  shares 
within  fifteen  years  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Investment  Corporation  In  section  10(g); 
and 

(C)  merger  of  the  Services  Corporation 
with  the  Successor  Corporation  to  the  In- 
vestment  Corporation   as  allowed  pursuant 

to  subsection  8(h). 

(3)  The  stock  In  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion Issued  pursuant  to  section  10(g)(3) 
shall  be  deemed  canceled  on  the  date  speci- 
fied in  section  10(1)  (1),  and  shares  of  stock 
in  the  Successor  Corporation  shall  be  Issued 
In  replacement  to  all  stockholders  In  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  on  that  date. 

(4)  The  Successor  Corporation  shall  also 
Ifeue  shares  of  stock  to  the  Foundation  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  24  In  such  number 
that  the  Foundation  shall  hold  10  per  centum 
of  stock  Issued  and  outstanding  under  this 
section. 

NATIVE    VILLAGE    CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Native  members  of  each 
NaUve  •Village  entitled  to  receive  lands  and 
benefits  under  this  Act  shall  organize  as  a 
nonprofit  membership  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  before  the  'Village  Corpora- 
tion may  receive  patent  to  lands  or  benefits 
under  this  Act  except  as  otherwise  provided. 
The  Initial  articles  of  Incorporation  for  each 
Village  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Services  Corporation.  Amend- 
ments to  the  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Village  Corpora- 
tions shall,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  be  sub- 
i^  to  review  by  the  Services  Corporation. 
The  Services  Corporation  shall  assist  and  ad- 
vise Native  Villages  in  the  preparation  of 
micles  of  Incorporation  and  other  docu- 
ments necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Native   Villages    which    are   qualified 


under  Alaska  State  law  to  organize  as  Mtmlc- 
Ipal  Corporations  are  encouraged  to  do  so 
to  be  eligible  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. In  Native  Villages  which  do  not  meet 
the  population  and  other  requirements  of  the 
State  to  organize  as  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  only  for  so  long  as  they  do  not  meet  these 
requirements,  the  Village  Corporations  re- 
quired to  be  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  considered  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  eligible  for  grants,  loans,  and  contracts 
for  planning,  housing  assistance,  economic 
development,  public  works,  construction,  and 
other  programs  under  Federal  law  which  will 
assist  Natives  and  Native  Villages. 

(c)  Each  Village  Corporation  shall  have 
five  Incorporators.  The  incorporators  shall  be 
the  Village  Land  Selection  Committee  as 
elected  by  the  Native  Village  members  pur- 
suant to  subsection  14(c)  of  this  Act.  After 
promulgation  of  the  final  membership  roll 
in  accordance  with  subsection  7(b)(2)  the 
board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  Na- 
tives shown  on  the  final  membership  roll  in 
accordance  with  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
and  the  bylaws  of  the  Village  Corporation 

(d)  Each  Village  Corporation  shall  be  de- 
voted to  promoting  the  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cation, and  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  Its  members  and  their  descendants,  and 
shall  be  authorized  by  its  articles  of  Incor- 
poration, among  other  purposes,  to  construct, 
operate  and  maintain  public  works  and  com- 
munity facilities,  to  engage  In  medical,  edu- 
cational, housing  and  charitable  programs, 
to  make  loans  and  grants  consistent  with  its 
corporate  purpKises,  to  foster  industrial  and 
economic  development,  to  lease,  sell,  and 
manage  real  property  and  to  distribute  funds 
to  its  members  and  their  descendants  In  fur- 
therance of  family  plans. 

(e)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  not 
distribute  more  than  the  reasonable  sums 
required  for  planning  and  administrative 
purposes  and  to  deal  with  any  pressing  health 
and  social  problems  to  a  Village  Corporation 
until  the  Village  Corporation  has  developed 
an  Initial  program  for  the  management.  In- 
vestment, and  expenditure  of  such  funds,  and 
such  program  has  been  approved  by  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation:  Provided,  That  a  faDure 
or  refusal  of  the  Services  Corporation  to 
approve  a  Village  program  within  ninety  days 
after  Its  receipt  may  be  appealed  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  Conmilsslon's  decision 
thereon  shall,  without  regard  to  subsection 
6(J),  be  final.  After  approval  of  Its  initial 
program,  each  Village  Corporation  shall  be 
entitled  to  distributions  from  the  Services 
Corporation  In  accordance  with  this  Act.  The 
Services  Corporation  may  Invest  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  Village  Corporation  all  moneys  with- 
held under  this  paragraph  until  the  Village 
program  Is  approved. 

If)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  for  each 
Village  Corporation  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions — 

( 1 )  all  persons  shown  as  members  of  the 
Native  Village  on  the  final  membership  roll 
prepared  In  accordance  with  section  7(b) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  membership 
In  the  Village  Corporation; 

(2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirteen  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  mem- 
bership In  a  Village  Corporation  shall  be 
limited  to  Natives  and  their  descendants. 

(g)  (1)  In  any  Native  Village  which  la  now 
organized  or  which  becomes  organized  as  a 
Municipal  Corporation  under  State  law 
within  five  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  the  Municipal  Corporation  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  title  to  the  surface 
estate  of  the  land  on  which  the  village  Is 
located  and  as  much  additional  land  as  Is 
necessary  for  community  expansion.  Prior 
to  the  transfer  of  lands  flom  a  Village  Oor- 
poratlon  to  a  MunlclpcJ  Corporation,  lands 
shall  be  granted  to  occupants  pursuant  to 
section  15(b)(2)  (A).  (B).  and  (D)  and 
section  22(m)  (2)  (B)  (1).  (U)  and  (Iv).The 
acreage  limitations  In  section  15(b)(2)(C) 


and  section  22 (m)  (2)  (b)  (Hi)  shall  apply  to 
the  transfer. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  land  grants  referred 
to  In  subsection  ( 1 )  hereof,  Village  Corpora- 
tions shall  also  grant  to  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions or.  where  appropriate,  to  the  State, 
title  to  existing  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
public  use.  airport  sites,  and  such  other  In- 
terests In  land  as  are  reasonably  necessary  for 
public  use  and  benefit:  Proiidcd.  That  this 
subsection  does  not  require  the  creation  of 
floating  easements  or  rights-of-way  unless 
the  Village  Corporation  decides  to  grant  such 
rights-of-way  for  future  use  and  expansion 

(3)  The  Alaska  Native  Commission  shall 
settle  any  disputes  with  respect  to  the  land 
transfers  required  under  subsections  (1)  and 
(2)  hereof  and  the  Commission's  decision 
shall,  without  regard  to  subsection  6(Ji.  be 
final. 

URBAN    AND    NATIONAL    CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  There  shall  be  established 
two  nonprofit,  membership  corporations  as 
follows: 

(A)  Alaska  Native  Urban  Corporation;  and 

(B)  Alaska  Native  National  Corpx)ratlon. 

(2)  The  Urban  Corporation  shall  be  Incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Alaska  The  Na- 
tives listed  on  the  temporary  census  roll  un- 
der section  7(a)(1)  who  are  listed  as  resi- 
dents In  Alaska  but  not  as  members  of  any 
Native  Village  shall  be  its  temporary  members 
and  the  Natives  listed  as  members  of  the 
Urban  Alaska  Native  roll  under  subsection 
7(d)  of  this  Act  shall  be  Its  permanent  mem- 
bers. 

(3)  The  National  Corporation  shall  be  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  any  State  other 
than  Alaska  determined  by  the  incorporators 
and  approved  by  the  board  of  the  Services 
Corporation  to  be  the  most  appropriate.  The 
Natives  listed  on  the  temporarv  census  roll 
under  section  7(a)(1)  who  are 'listed  as  not 
resident  In  Alaska  and  not  members  of  any 
Native  Village  shall  be  its  temporary  mem- 
bers, and  the  Natives  listed  as  members  of 
the  Alaska  Native  National  roll  under  sub- 
section 7(e)  of  this  Act  shall  be  Its  perma- 
nent  members. 

(4)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Services 
Corporation  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
their  appointment,  appoint  five  Incorporators 
for  each  of  the  corporations  established  un- 
der this  section  and  shall  select  as  such  In- 
corporators persons  whom  the  board  deems  to 
be  knowledgeable  In  the  needs  of,  and  bene- 
fits desired  by,  the  resp>ectlve  members  of 
each  corporation.  The  Incorporators  of  each 
corporation  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  their 
appointment,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Serv- 
Ices  Corporation,  articles  of  Incorporation 
and  bylaws  for  the  government  of  their  re- 
spective corporations  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  When  the  articles 
of  Incorporation  and  bylaws  of  either  of  such 
corporations  are  approved  by  the  board  of  the 
Services  Corporation,  or  if  they  shall  not  have 
been  disapproved  by  the  board  within  thirty 
days  after  they  shall  have  been  received,  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  shall  be  filed  with 
appropriate  authorities  In  the  state  of  incor- 
poratlon  and  all  other  actions  necessary  to 
establish  corporate  existence  shall  be  per- 
formed. 

(5)  The  Urban  and  National  Corporations 
shall  be  managed  by  their  respective  boards 
of  directors,  each  of  which  boards  shall  be 
comprised  of  not  less  than  five  members. 

(A)  The  Incorporators  shall  constitute  the 
Initial  board  of  directors  to  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  elected.  They  may  engage 
such  legal  counsel,  advisers  and  employees 
and  perform  such  further  acts  as  may'  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  piu-poses  of  this 
Act.  Any  contract  or  other  obligation  of  the 
corporation  existing  upon  the  date  of  the 
first  election  of  directors  shall  be  terminable 
at  will  by  the  corporation  at  any  time  within 
ninety  days  thereafter. 

(B)  All  directors  other  than  the  Initial 
board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  resp>ective  corporations  who 
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are  nineteen  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time 
of  voting.  The  first  election  shall  be  held 
within  four  months  following: 

(1»  completion  of  the  temporary  census 
roll   under  subsection  7(a)    of  this  Act,  or 

( li )  commencement  of  the  existence  of  the 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  It^s  state  of 
Incorporation,  whichever  occurs  later. 

(6)  The  article  of  Incorporation  and  the 
bylaws  of  the  Urban  Corporation  and  the 
National  Corpc^ratlon  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time.  Such  amendments  made  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Services  Corporation. 

(71  The  Urban  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  shall  manage  and  use 
the  funds  distributed  to  them  In  accordance 
wita  this  Act  to  serve  the  needs  of  their 
members  and  members'  descendants.  They 
shall  have  all  of  the  f>owers  granted  to  non- 
profit oorfKsratlons  under  the  laws  of  their 
resi)ective  states  of  incorporation,  except  as 
such  powers  may  be  limited  by  their  arti- 
cles of  Incorporation  and  bylaws;  and  they 
shall  carry  out  activities,  either  directly  or 
through  other  instrumentalities,  directed  to- 
ward promoting  the  health,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  cultural,  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  their  members  and  members' 
descendants. 

(8>  The  National  Corporation  shall  main- 
tain an  office  or  offices  In  Its  state  of  In- 
ccrporatlon  and  in  such  other  location  or 
locations  as  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  Its 
members. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  11(e)  of 
thLs  Act  relating  to  the  distribution,  with- 
holding and  investment  of  sums  to,  and  for 
the  benefit  of.  Village  Corporations  shall 
apply  also  with  regard  to  sums  received  by 
the  Services  Corporation  for  distribution  to 
the  Urban  and  National  Corp>crations. 

( c  I  The  Urban  and  National  Corporations 
shall  be  entitled  in  proportion  of  their  mem- 
bershipe  to  the  total  final  membership  roll 
to  receive  distributions  from  the  Services 
Corporation  on  the  same  basis  as  Village  Cor- 
porations, Including,  prior  to  completion  of 
the  final  membership  roll,  advances  for  or- 
ganizational, planning,  aixd  administrative 
purposes  and  to  deal  with  pressing  health 
and  social  problems. 

Id)  The  Urban  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
share.  In  proportion  of  their  respective  mem- 
berships to  the  total  final  membership  roll, 
of  the  funds,  retained  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 8(g).  for  administrative  expenses  and 
for  contingency  purposes. 

(e)  The  Urban  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  shall  be  considered  public 
Instrumentalities  eligible  for  grants,  loans, 
and  contracts  for  planning,  housing  assist- 
ance, economic  development,  and  other  pro- 
grams under  Federal  law  which  will  assist 
their  members  and  members'  descendants. 

(f)  Upon  termination  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  subsection  8(h)  the 
limitations  established  and  the  powers 
granted  under  this  Act  for  each  of  the  cor- 
porations established  under  this  section  12 
shall  terminate,  and  by  vote  of  not  less  than 
a  nxajorlty  of  its  members  casting  votes  In 
accordance  with  Its  articles  of  incorporation 
and  bylaws,  the  members  of  the  Urban  and 
National  Corporations  shall  elect  to  reincor- 
porate either  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  a 
business  corporation  for  profit,  or  to  merge 
or  consolidate  with  other  corporations  or 
otherwise  reorganize  or  liquidate  as  the  mem- 
bers deem  appropriate.  If  either  such  corpo- 
ration fails  for  any  reason  to  make  such 
election  and  carry  It  into  effect  within  one 
year  after  the  Services  Corporation  shall  have 
gone  out  of  existence.  It  shall  be  dissolved 
and  liquidated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  its  articles  of  incorporation  and 
bylaws  and  applicable  State  law. 


WrrHDRAWAL    OF    PUBLIC    LANDS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Public  Land  Order  Numbered 
4582,  34  Federal  Register  1025,  is  hereby  re- 
voked. 

(b)(1)  There  are  hereby  withdrawn,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  from  the  selec- 
tion by  the  State  under  the  Statehood  Act 
(72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  223)  and  from  all  other 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws,  including  the  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing laws,  all  public  lands  in  each  township, 
which  encloses  all  or  part  of  any  Native  Vil- 
lage listed  In  subsection  (c)  hereof,  and  any 
Native  Village  not  listed,  but  which  is  ap- 
proved for  t)eneflts  under  this  Act  by  the 
Alaska  Native  Commission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lei  herejf.  plus  all  public  lands  In 
each  township  which  is  contiguous  to  or 
corners  upon  the  townships  in  which  such 
Native  Villages  are  located,  except  lands 
withdrawn  or  otherwise  reserved  for  national 
defense  purposes  other  than  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4,  as  shown  on  current  plats  of 
survey  or  protraction  diagrams  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  or  protraction 
diagrams  of  the  Stat*  where  protraction  dia- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  not  available. 

(2 1  At  the  time  any  Native  VilLige  not 
listed  m  section  13(c)  is  approved  for  bene- 
fits under  this  Act  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  13(e),  there  shall  be  with- 
drawn, subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  from 
selection  by  the  State  under  the  Statehood 
Act  and  from  all  other  forms  of  appropria- 
tion under  the  public  land  laws,  including 
the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  all 
public  lands  in  each  township  which  encloses 
all  or  part  of  the  Native  Village,  plus  all  pub- 
lic lands  in  each  township  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  or  corners  upon  the  township  In 
which  the  Native  Village  Is  located,  except 
lands  excepted  from  withdrawal  under  sec- 
tion 13|b) il). 

(3)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  Native  Vil- 
lage referred  to  in  subsections  Co)  (1)  and 
(2)  hereof  is  located  on  lands  which  are  not 
available  for  selection  under  this  Act,  there 
ph:\U  be  withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  and 
existing  rights,  from  selection  by  the  State 
under  the  Statehood  Act  and  from  all  other 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws,  including  the  mining  and  mlner-il  leas- 
ing laws,  from  among  the  available  public 
lands,  except  lands  excepted  from  withdrawal 
under  section  13fb)(l),  in  order  of  their 
proximity  to  the  center  of  the  village,  as 
much  land  of  at  least  an  equal  character  and 
value  as  the  land  upon  which  such  Village  Is 
located  as  may  be  necessary  for  a  withdrawal 
of  nine  townships  of  pubiic  lands  for  such 
Native  Villages. 

(B)  The  land  exchange  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  section  16(a)  of  this  Act  may  be 
exercised  to  make  land  exclianges  with  the 
State  or  other  parties  for  the  purposes  of 
making  lands  on  which  villages  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b)(3)(A)  hereof  are  located 
available  for  selection:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  shall  classify  those  public  lands 
suitable  for  exchange  under  this  section  be- 
fore any  exchanges  are  made. 

(c)  The  following  Native  villages  are 
qualified  for  land  withdrawals  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  (1)  hereof: 

NAME    AND    PLACE    AND    REGION 

Akiachak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Aklak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Akutan.  Aleutian. 

Alakanuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Aleknagik,  Bristol  Bay. 
Alatna,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
AUakaket,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Ambler,  Bering  Strait. 
Anaktuvuk  Pass.  Arctic  Slope. 
Andreafsey,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Anlak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Anvlk.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Arctic  Village.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 
Atka.  Aleutian. 


Atkasook,  Arctic  Slope. 

Barrow,  Arctic  Slope. 

Beaver,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Belkofsky,  Aleutian. 

Bethel,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Bill  Moore's,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Blorka,  Aleutian. 

Birch  Creek,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Brevlg  Mission,  Bering  Strait. 

Buckland,  Bering  Strait. 

Candle,  Bering  Strait. 

Cantwell,  Cook  Inlet. 

Canyon  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chalkyltslk,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chanllut,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Chefornak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Chevak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Chignik,  Kodiak. 

Chignik  Lagoon,  Kodiak. 

Chlgnlk  Lake,  Kodiak. 

Chlstochlna,  Copper  River. 

Chukwuktollgamute,     Southwest    Coastal 
Lowland. 

Circle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Clark's  Point.  Bristol  Bay. 

Copper  Center,  Copjjer  River. 

Crooked  Creek,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Deerlng,  Bering  Strait. 

Dillingham,  Bristol  Bay. 

Eagle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Dot  Lake.  Tanana. 

Eek,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Egeglk,  Bristol  Bay. 

Eklutna,  Cook  Inlet. 

Ekwok.  Bristol  Bay. 

Elim,  Bering  Strait. 

Emmonak.  Southw?=;t  Coastal  Lowland. 

English  Bay,  Cook  Inlet. 

False  Pass,  Aleutian. 

Port  Yukon,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Gakona,  Copper  River. 

Galena,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Gambell,  Bering  Sea. 

Georgetown,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Golovln,  Bering  Strait. 

Goodnews   Bay,    Southwest    Coastal   Low- 
land. 

Grayling,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Gulkana,  Copper  River. 

Hamilton,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Holy  Cross,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Hooper  Bay.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Hughes,  Koyukuk-Lcwer  Yukon. 
HusUa,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Igiuglg,  Bristol  Bay. 
lUamna,  Cook  Inlet. 
Inalik,  Bering  Strait. 
Ivanof  Bay,  Aleutian 
Kaktovlk.  Arctic  Slope. 
Kalskag.  Souhwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Kaltag,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Karluk,  Kodiak. 

Kasigluk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Klana,  Bering  Strait. 
King  Cove.  Aleutian. 
Klpnuk,  Southeast  Coastal  Lowland 
Klvallna,  Bering  Strait. 
Kobuk.  Bering  Strait. 
KoUganek,  Bristol  Bay. 
Kokhanok,  Bristol  Bay. 
Konglganak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
KotUk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Kotzebue,  Bering  Strait. 
Koyuk,  Bering  Strait. 
Koyukuk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Kwethluk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Kvrigillngok,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Larsen  Bay,  Kodiak. 
Levelock,  Bristol  Bay 
Lime  VillEige,  Upper  Kviskokwlm. 
Lower   Kalskag,   Southwest   Coastal   Low- 
land 
McGrath,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 
Makok,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Manokotak,  Bristol  Bay. 
Marshall,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Mary's  Igloo,  Bering  Strait. 
Medfra,  Upjier  Kuskokwlm. 
Mekroyuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Mentasta  Lake,  Copper  River. 
Mlnchumlna  Lake,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 
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Mlnto,  Tanana 

Mountain  Village,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

Nabesna  Village,  Tanana. 

Naknek,  Bristol  Bay. 

Napalmute,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Kapakiak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Napasklak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nelson  Lagoon,  Aleutian. 

Newhalen.  Cook  Inlet. 

Nenana,  Tanana. 

New  Stuyahok.  Bristol  Bay. 

Newtek,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nlghtmute.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nikolai,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Nikolsl,  Aleutian. 

Nlnilchlk,  Cook  Inlet. 

Noatak,  Bering  Strait. 

Nome,  Bering  Strait. 

Nondalton,  Cook  Inlet. 

Noolksut,  Arctic  Slope. 

Noorvlk,  Bering  Strait. 

Northeast  Cape,  Bering  Sea. 

Northway,  Tanana. 

Nulato,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Nunapltchuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Ohogamiut,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Old  Harbor,  Kodiak. 

Oscarsville,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Ouzlnkle,  Kodiak. 

Paradise,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Paulof  Harbor,  Aleutian. 

Pedro  Bay,  Cook  Inlet. 

Perryville,  Kodiak. 

Pilot  Point,  Bristol  Bay. 

Pilot  Station,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Pltkas  Point,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Platinum,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Point  Hope,  Arctic  Slope. 

Point  Lay,  Arctic  Slope. 

Portage  Creek  (Ohgsenakale) ,  Bristol  Bay. 

Port  Graham,  Cook  Inlet. 

Port  Lions,  Kodiak. 

Port  Helden  (Meshlck) ,  Aleutian. 

Qulnhagak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Rampart,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Red  Devil,  Upper  Kushkowlm. 

Ruby,  Koyukuk  Lower  Yukon. 

Russian  Mission  (Kuskokwlm)  (or  Chau- 
thalue) ,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Russian  Mission  (Yukon),  Southwest 
Coastal  Lowland. 

St.  George,  Aleutians. 

St.  Marys,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

St.  Michael,  Bering  Strait. 

St.  Paul,  Aleutians. 

Salamatof,  Cook  Inlet. 

Sand  Point,  Aleutians. 

Savonoski,  Bristol  Bay. 

Savoonga,  Bering  Sea. 

Scammon  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Selawlk,  Bering  Strait. 

Shageluk,  Koytikuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Shaktoollk,  Bering  Strait. 

Sheldon's  Point,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
I&nd. 

Shlshmaref ,  Bering  Strait 

Shungnak,  Bering  Strait. 

Slana,  Copper  River. 

Sleetmute,  Upper  Kuskokwln. 

South  Naknek,  Bristol  Bay. 

Squaw  Harbor,  Aleutians. 

Stebbins,  Bering  Strait. 

Stevens  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Stony  River.  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Tanacross,  Tanana. 

Tanana,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Tellda,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Teller,  Bering  Strait. 

Tetlin.  Tanana. 

Toglak ,  Bristol  Bay. 

Toksook  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tuluksak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tuntutullak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Timunak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Twin  Hills,  Bristol  Bay. 

Tyonek.  Cook  Inlet. 

Ugashik,  Bristol  Bay. 

Unalakleet,  Bering  Strait. 

Unalaska.  Aleutian. 

Unga,  AleuUan. 

Uyak,  Kodiak. 


Venetle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 
Wainwright,  Arctic  Slope. 
Wales,  Bering  Strait. 
White  Mountain,  Bering  Strait. 

(d)  Any  of  the  villages  listed  in  subsection 
(c)  hereof  shall  not  be  eligible  for  land  or 
benefits  under  this  Act  if  the  Commission  de- 
termines within  three  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  that— 

1 1 )  less  than  twenty-five  Natives  are  resi- 
dents of  the  village;  or 

(2)  the  village  is  of  a  modern  and  urban 
character,  that  the  majority  of  the  residents 
are  non-Native,  and  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Native  residents  would  be  served  if 
they  derived  benefits  through  the  Urban  Cor- 
poration and  other  land  provisions  of  this 
Act  rather  than  as  a  Native  Village;  or 

(3)  the  village  was  not  In  existence  of  the 
date  cf  enactment  of  this  Act:  Prorided, 
That  this  provision  shall  not  be  used  to  ex- 
clude any  Native  Village  otherwise  eligible 
which  has  been  required  to  move  lo  a  new 
location  because  of  a  natural  disaster  or  the 
actions  of  any  governmental  agency. 

(e)  Native  Villages  not  listed  In  subsection 
(c)  hereof  shall  be  eligible  for  land  and  bene- 
fits under  this  Act  and  added  to  the  village 
roster  If  the  Com  mission  determines  that — 

(1)  twenty  five  or  more  Alaska  Natives  are 
residents  of  an  established  village;  and 

(2)  the  best  Interests  of  the  Native  resi- 
dents would  be  served  If  they  derived  benefits 
under  the  Act  as  a  Village  Corporation;  and 

(3)  the  village  would  not  be  disqualified 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  hereof. 

( f )  In  making  the  determinations  required 
pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  hereof, 
the  Commission  shall  review  all  relevant  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
cerned Native  group  or  their  representatives 
and  shall  review  any  recommendations  of  the 
State  and  the  Secretary.  The  Commission's 
determination  shall,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 6(J),  be  final. 

(g)  In  addition  to  determining  which  vil- 
lages are  entitled  to  land  and  other  benefits 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
shall  determine  the  total  land  acreage  which 
eligible  Village  Conxiratlons  shall  be  entitled 
to  select.  The  maximum  grant  of  land  which 
the  Commission  may  award  to  an  eligible 
Village  Corporation  shall  be  twenty-three 
thotisand  and  forty  acres  for  those  Villages 
having  an  enrollment  of  less  than  four  hun- 
dred Natives  and  an  additional  twenty-three 
thousand  and  forty  acres  for  each  additional 
four  hundred  Natives  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Village  as  follows:  four  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  enrolled  Natives,  forty-six 
thousand  and  eighty  acres;  eight  hundred  to 
one  tho\isand  and  two  hundred  enrolled  Na- 
tives, sixty-nine  thousand  and  one  hundred 
twenty  acres;  one  thousand  and  two  hundred 
to  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  enrolled 
Natives,  ninety-two  thousand  and  one  him- 
dred  sixty  acres;  one  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  enrolled  Natives,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred 
acres;  and  two  thousand  to  two  thousand 
four  hundred  enrolled  Natives,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred 
forty  acres.  In  making  determinations  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  following  factors: 

(1)  the  Native  population  of  the  Village; 

(2)  the  nature  of  the  use,  both  historic  and 
present,  of  the  lands  surroimdlng  the  Native 
Village  Including  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  surrounding  lands  and  biological  com- 
munity In  relationship  to  the  village  popu- 
lation and  subsistence  use  patterns  of  the 
Native  residents  therein; 

(3)  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  pros- 
pective community  expansion,  the  area  to 
be  granted  to  Municipal  Corporations  or  to 
the  State,  and  the  area  to  be  granted  lor  ac- 
cess, rights-of-way,  and  other  public  serv- 
ices and  facilities; 

(4)  the  nature  and  economic  value  of  the 
lands  surrounding  the  village  (without  re- 
gard to  the  mineral  estate)  for  the  purpose 


of  Insuring  some  degree  of  comparability  in 
value  as  between  Native  Villages;  and 

(5)  the  comprehensive  land  use  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Village  Corporation  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Services  Corporation  staff 
pursuant  to  subsection  (8)(li  hereof. 

In  making  the  determinations  required  by 
this  subsection  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  geographical  relationship  of  Indi- 
vidual villages  to  the  lands  in  question  and 
should  avoid  determinations  which  result  in 
land  grants  t.hat  are  separated  by  large  bodies 
of  water  unless  one  of  the  above  factors  or 
the  operation  of  section  13ib)  (3)  makes  such 
a  determination  reasonably  necessary.  The 
Commission's  determinations  under  this  sub- 
section shall,  without  regard  to  section  6(J), 
be  final. 

(h)(1)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission  aoid.  where  appropri- 
ate, with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  is  authorized  to  with- 
draw from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws  any  public  lands  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  protect:  (Ai  any  set- 
tlement of  a  Native  group  established  as  of 
April  15,  1969.  and  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
lands  under  this  Act;  (B)  any  historic  Na- 
tive village  from  which  the  population  has 
been  required  to  move,  because  of  either  di- 
rect or  Indirect  actions  of  the  Federal.  State, 
or  local  government,  and  to  which  twenty- 
five  or  .more  adult  Natives  wish  to  return  and 
reside;  (C)  any  place  which  constitutes  i\ 
new  Native  village  location  to  which  by  vir- 
tue of  natural  phenomenon,  or  direct  or  in- 
direct governmental  actions,  twenty-five  or 
more  adult  Natives  wish  to  relocate;  or  (Di 
any  land  occupied  by  a  Native  as  a  primary 
place  of  residence  on  May  1.  1970.  and  con- 
tinuing on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however,  That  any  withdrawal 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  one  township. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  land  to  which  any  Native  group 
or  individual  is  entitled  under  paragraph  n  ) 
hereof.  The  decision  of  the  Commission  shall. 
without  regard  to  subsection  6(J),  be  final. 
Lands  granted  to  Native  groups  or  Indi- 
viduals pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  under  subsections  (1)  (A),  (Bi.  and 
(C)  hereof  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  under  subsection  (1)(D)  hereof. 
Any  lands  granted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  patented  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  Commission's  decision  and  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  one  million -acre  "mis- 
cellaneous" selection  right  created  by  sub- 
section 18(b)  (2).  Patents  issued  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  not  include  the  leasable 
or  locatable  mineral  estate. 

(3)  Where  the  lands  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (h)  (1)  hereof  are  located  within  the 
national  park  system,  the  national  forest 
system  or  the  national  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem the  Secretary  in  withdrawing  lands,  and 
the  Commission  In  granting  lands  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  may  reduce  the  amount 
of  lands  withdrawn  and  granted  to  Insure 
that  the  purposes  for  which  these  lands 
were  reserved  by  the  United  States  may  be 
achieved  with  a  minimum  of  Interference. 

(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  sub- 
stantial dispute  Is  Involved  or  that  the  best 
Interests  of  Justice  would  be  served  he  may 
direct  that  a  public  hearing  be  held  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe prior  to  making  any  of  the  withdrawals 
permitted  by  subsection  (h)  hereof.  Any 
hearings  held  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  held  within  five  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
consider.  In  any  contested  case,  the  hearing 
record  prepared  by  the  Secretary  as  well  as 
his  recommendations  In  making  Its  deter- 
minations. The  actions  of  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  shall,  without  regard 
to  section  6 (J),  be  final. 

(J)  Pending  the  disposition  of  any  lands 
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withdrawn  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  administer,  manage,  and  protect 
the  withdrawn  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
the  potential  beneficiaries  and  the  United 
States  In  accord  with  section  16  of  this  Act. 

SELECTION    OP    PUBLIC    LANDS 

Sec.  14.  (ai  Upon  application  of  any  Native 
Village  found  eligible  for  land  selections  pur- 
suant to  section  13  of  this  Act,  and  upon 
certification  thereof  by  the  Commission,  and 
after  survey  of  the  area  selected  pursuant  to 
section  15(a),  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a 
patent,  without  payment  therefor,  to  the  Vil- 
lage Corporation,  or.  If  not  yet  Incorporated, 
in  trust  to  the  Services  Corporation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Native  Village  pending  Its  In- 
corporation as  provided  in  section  11,  for  that 
amount  of  land  to  which  the  Native  Village  Is 
found  entitled  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  set  out  In  subsection  13(g). 
Lands  to  be  patented  may  be  selected,  sub- 
ject to  all  valid  existing  rights,  from  any 
public  land  within  areas  withdrawn  for  each 
Native  Village  under  the  provisions  of  section 
13  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  exercising  selection  rights  pursuant 
to  subsection  la)  hereof.  Native  Village  Cor- 
porations shall  select  from  among  the  public 
lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  13,  and 
.-Ul  such  select-ons  shall  be  contiguous  and 
In  reasonably  compact  tracts,  except  as  sep- 
arated by  bodies  of  water  or  by  lands  which 
are  unavailable  for  selection,  and  shall  be  In 
whole  sections  and,  wherever  fe.isible.  In 
units  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  tw'O 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  In  the  event  the 
public  lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section 
13  are  not  sufficient  In  amount  to  satisfy  the 
entitlement  of  any  Village  Corporation,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission,  such  Corpo- 
ration may  select  noncontiguous  tracts  from 
among  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  public 
lands,  without  regard  to  section  23,  in  order 
of  their  proximity  to  the  center  of  the  village 
until  the  Village  Corporation's  selection 
rights  are  exhausted. 

(c)  Within  2  months  after  a  determination 
by  the  Commission  that  a  Native  Village  is 
eligible  for  a  grant  of  land  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections 13  (d)  and  (e).  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  an  election  for  the  village,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  choose  a  five-member  Village  Land 
Selection  Committee.  The  committee  so 
elected  Is  hereby  authorized  to  exercise  the 
land  selection  rights  of  the  village  pending 
organization  of  the  Village  Corporation.  The 
persons  entitled  to  vote  In  the  election  or 
serve  on  the  Land  Selection  Committee  shall 
be  the  members  of  each  Native  Village  nine- 
teen years  of  age  or  over,  as  shown  on  the 
temporary  census  roll  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  7(a). 

(d)(1)  Where  two  or  more  Native  Villages, 
because  of  proximity  In  location,  are  entitled 
to  select  lands  in  the  same  townships  and 
actually  select  the  same  lando.  their  Village 
Corporations,  or  If  not  yet  organized,  their 
Land  Selection  Committees,  shall  be  author- 
ized to  settle  the  overlap  by  negotiation  and. 
In  furtherance  of  any  such  settlement,  to  re- 
lease selected  lands  to  each  other.  If  Native 
Villages  making  overlapping  selections  do 
not  reach  agreement  within  six  months  after 
the  date  such  conflict  arises,  the  controversy 
may  be  referred  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Village  Corporation  or  the  Land  Selection 
Committee  for  decision  In  accordance  with 
section  6  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
award  the  land,  or  portions  thereof,  to  the 
Native  Village  or  Villages  shown  historically 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  to  have 
made  greater  use  and  occupancy  thereof,  or 
in  such  manner  as  will  do  substantial  Justice. 
The  decision  of  the  Commission  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  subsection  6(J),  be  final. 

( 2 )  A  Native  Village  which  releases  selected 
lands  In  order  to  settle  an  overlap,  or  which 
loses  selected  lands  under  a  Commission 
award  In  accordance  wltji  subsection  (d)  (1) 
hereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  select  additional 


public  lands  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  until  its  selection  rights  are  ex- 
hausted, and,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (e)  hereof,  all  townships  with- 
drawn under  section  13  around  a  Native  Vil- 
lage which  is  a  party  to  a  selection  overlap 
thall  remain  In  withdrawn  status  until  three 
mouths  after  final  settlement  of  the  overlap 
or  a  f^nal  decision  of  the  Commission  con- 
cerning tlie  overlap. 

( e  I  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d)(2)  hereof,  all  public  lands  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  section  13.  which  have 
njt  been  selected  by  a  Village  Corporation 
under  this  section,  shall  eighteen  months 
after  the  efTecllve  date  of  this  Act,  or  six 
months  after  the  election  required  under 
subsection  (c)  hereof,  whichever  later  occurs, 
be  placed  in  the  status  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 23  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  lands 
withdrawn  around  a  Village  whose  eligibility 
for  land  .selection  has  not  been  finally  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  withdrawn  until  six  months 
after  the  Coniml.ssion  makes  the  determina- 
tions required  pursuant  to  subsection  13  (d) 
through  I  g) 

SURVEY    AND  CONVEYANCE  OF   LANDS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
survey  the  townships  withdrawn  under  sec- 
tion 13  and  the  areas  selected  for  conveyance 
to  Village  Corporations  pursuant  to  section 
14  of  this  Act.  but  need  monument  only  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  these  townships  or 
areas.  He  also  shall  promptly  survey  (1) 
within  the  townships  withdrawn  or  areas 
selected  all  lands  occupied  as  a  primary  place 
of  residence,  a  primary  place  of  business,  sub- 
sistence campsites,  reindeer  grazing  grounds, 
and  for  other  purposes  as  required  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  hereof,  and  (2i  any  other 
land  to  be  patented  under  this  Act. 

(bi(l)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of 
lands  selected  bv  a  Village  Corporation,  as 
provided  in  subsection  ia(  hereof,  the  Secre- 
tary promptly  shall  issue  a  patent  or  patents 
to  the  Village  Corporation  to  the  land  and 
all  Interests  therein,  except  minerals  covered 
by  the  Federal  mineral  leasing  laws,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2|  hereof,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  14(a) . 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  patent  or  patents  to 
selected  lands.  Village  Corporations  or  the 
Services  Corporation  on  their  behalf — 

(A)  shall  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
without  payment  of  any  consideration,  to  the 
surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied  by 
Natives  as  a  primary  place  of  residence,  as  a 
primary  place  of  business,  or  used  for  sub- 
sistence campsites  or  for  reindeer  husbandry, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights; 

(B)  shall  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  consideration  or  upon  the 
payment  of  an  amotint  not  In  excess  of  fair 
market  value  for  such  property,  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  initial  occupancy  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  Improvements  thereon,  to 
the  surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied  by 
non-Natives  as  a  primary  place  of  residence 
or  a  primary  place  of  business,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights:  Provided.  That  all  oc- 
cupants of  the  same  general  character  shall 
be  accorded  similar  treatment  with  respect 
to  any  payment  for  land; 

(C)  shall  issue  deeds  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 11  (gi.  without  payment  of  any  consid- 
eration, to  any  Municipal  Corporation  in  the 
Native  Village  or  to  any  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion established  In  the  Native  Village  within 
five  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  to  the  surface  estate  of  the  improved 
land  on  which  the  village  is  located  and  of 
as  much  additional  land  as  is  necessary  for 
community  expansion.  for  appropriate 
rights-of-way  for  public  u.^^e.  airport  sites, 
and  such  other  interests  in  land  as  are  rea- 
.sonably  necessary  for  public  use  and  for  fore- 
seeable community  needs:  Provided.  That 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  lands  from  a  Village 
Corporation  to  a  Municipal  Corporation,  in- 


dividuals shall  receive  patent  to  any  lands 
used  for  residences  and  businesses:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  amounr  of  lands 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Miiniclpal  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres; 

(D)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  considtratlon  or  upon  pav- 
ment  of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair 
market  v;4lue  fur  such  property  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  initial  occupancy  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  improvements  thereon,  to 
the  surface  est;ite  for  any  tracts  occupied  bv 
nonprolit  organizations  for  the  purposes  for 
which  such  organizations  were  established, 
.•-ubject  to  valid  existing  rights:  Provided. 
Tiiat  all  nonprofit  org.inizations  of  the  same 
gencr.ll  character  shall  be  accorded  similar 
treatment  with  re.':pect  to  payment  for  land; 
and 

(E)  may  issue  deeds,  subject  to  valid  ex- 
isting rights,  to  all  others. 

.•\ny  dispute  over  the  boundaries,  use.  occu- 
pancy or  value  of  any  tract  which  is  cjvered 
by  thii  p  iragraph  may  be  submitted  by  any 
party  to  the  dispute  to  the  Commission  for 
decision.  The  decision  of  the  Commission, 
without  regard  to  subsection  6(J),  shall  be 
final. 

(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of  lands 
selected  by  any  Village  Corporation,  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  hereof,  and  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Issuance  of  patents 
to  Village  Corporations  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
a  patent  or  pkatents  to  all  minerals  In  such 
village  lands  covered  by  the  Federal  mineral 
easing  laws,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
to  the  Services  Corporation.  At  the  time  of 
such  conveyance,  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  succeed  and  become  entitled  to  any 
and  all  interests  of  the  United  States,  as 
lessor,  contractor,  or  {jermltter.  In  any  min- 
eral leases,  contracts  or  permits  covering 
I.'inds  selected  by  any  Village  Corporation  as 
pr:  vided  in  subsection  (J)    of  this  .section. 

(d)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  jjerlod  of  seven  years  from 
t  .e  efiective  date  of  this  Act,  issue  a  patent, 
without  payment  thereof,  to  any  adult  Na- 
tive or  Native  group,  subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights,  to  the  surface  estate  of  any 
public  land  located  in  Alaska,  outside  of  areas 
selected  pursuant  to  this  Act,  except  land 
within  the  national  park  system,  national 
wildlife  refuge  system,  national  forest  system, 
or  land  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  national 
defense  purposes,  other  than  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4.  which  has  been  used  by 
such  adult  Native  or  Native  group  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  three  years  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as 
a  campsite  for  the  harvesting  of  fish,  wild- 
life, berries,  fuel,  or  other  products  of  the 
land.  Such  patents  shall  be  Issued — 

(1 )  for  five-acre  tracts  for  each  subsistence 
use  campsite  separate  from  the  campsite  of 
any  other  applicant; 

(2)  for  forty-acre  tracts  where  the  camp- 
sites of  several  applicants  are  in  such  prox- 
imity to  eeich  other  as  to  make  It  not  feasible 
to  patent  individual  five-acre  campsites;  or 

(3)  for  larger  tracts,  not  to  exceed  slrty 
acres,  where  Individuals  can  establish,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe,  historic  occupancy  and 
use  of  the  larger  tracts. 

Applications  for  patents  under  this  sub- 
section must  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  five  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  Pending  the  Issuance  of  a  patent 
for  campeltes  under  this  subsection  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  permit  the  use  of 
such  lands,  upon  which  applications  have 
been  filed,  as  campsites.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  apply  the  rule  of  appiroxlma- 
tlon  with  respect  to  acreage  limitations  set 
forth  In  this  subsection. 

(e)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
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the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  issue  a  patent, 
without  payment  therefor,  for  the  surface 
estate  of  up  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  to  each  bona  fide  reindeer 
husbandryman.  lamlly.  or  Native  group  who 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  was  practic- 
ing reindeer  management.  Patents  issued  un- 
der t.'iis  subsection  may  cover  any  public 
lands  in  Alaska  outside  the  areas  selected 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights,  that  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  are  leased,  permitted,  or  used  for 
reindeer  management  purposes,  including 
summer  and  winter  range  facilities  and  in- 
tervening line  camps.  Lands  granted  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not  Include  any  lands 
selected  pursuant  to  section  14  and  shall  not 
include  lands  within  the  national  park  sy.s- 
tem,  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  national 
forest  system  or  land  withdrawn  or  reserved 
for  natioiaal  delense  purposes,  other  than 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  apply  the  rule  of  ap- 
proximation with  respect  to  acreage  Umlta- 
t:oas  set  forth  in  this  subsection. 

(f)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  issue  a  patent 
without  payment  therefor,  for  up  to,  but 
not  to  exceed,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  and  interests  therein,  except  the  min- 
erals covered  by  the  Federal  mineral  leasing 
laws,  and  subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights, 
from  any  public  lands  within  the  areas  with- 
drawn for  Natives  under  section  13,  but  not 
selected  pursuant  to  section  14  of  this  Act  to 
any  Native  occupying  land  within  such  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  as  a  primary  place  of  residence. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  apply  the  rule 
of  approximation  with  resi>ect  to  the  acreage 
limitations  set  forth  in  this  subsection. 

(gi  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  issue  a  patent 
without  payment  therefor,  of  up  to,  but  not 
to  exceed,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to 
the  surface  estate  of  any  public  land  located 
in  Alaska,  subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights, 
except  land  within  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and  na- 
tional forest  system,  and  land  withdrawn 
or  reserved  for  national  defense  purposes, 
other  than  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4, 
to  any  Native  nineteen  years  of  age  or  older 
occupying  such  lands  as  a  primary  place  of 
residence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Acrt 
and  whose  residence  Is  outside  the  areas 
withdrawn  for  the  benefit  of  Native  Villages 
by  section  13  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  apply  the  rule  of  approxima- 
tion with  respect  to  acreage  limitations  set 
forth  in  this  subsection. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  hereof  any  adult 
Native  or  Native  group  may  apply  for  and 
shall  receive  special  use  permits  for  lands 
within  any  national  wildlife  refuge  for  the 
purposes  set  out  in  subsections  (d)  and  (ei 
hereof;  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (g) 
hereof  any  Native  nineteen  years  of  age  or 
older  whose  primary  place  of  residence  or 
business  Is  outside  the  areas  withdrawn  by 
section  13  of  this  Act,  but  within  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  patent  of  up  to  eighty  acres  of 
land.  Such  patent  shall  be  issued  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  set  forth  in  subsection  (g) 
hereof. 

(1)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  patents  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  the  following  pri- 
orities: 

(1)  Within  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  section  13  of  this  Act— 

(A)  lands  selected  by  Native  Village  Cor- 
porations; 
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(B)  land  for  individual  places  of  resi- 
dence; and 

(C)  land  for  subsistence  campsites  and 
reindeer  management  areas. 

(2)  Outside  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  section  13  of  this  Act — 

(A)  land  for  Individual  places  of  residence; 

(B)  land  for  subsistence  campsites;  and 

(C)  lands  for  reindeer  husbandry. 

I  J)  Where,  prior  to  patent  of  any  land  or 
minerals  under  this  section,  a  lease,  con- 
tract, or  permit  has  been  issued  for  the  utili- 
zation of  surface  or  mineral  resources  covered 
under  such  patent,  the  patent  shall  contain 
provisions  making  It  subject  to  the  lease, 
contract,  or  permit  and  the  right  of  the 
lessee,  contractee.  or  permittee  to  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  granted  him  by  such  lease,  contract, 
or  permit.  Upon  Issuance  of  the  patent,  the 
patentee  shall  succeed  and  become  entitled 
to  any  and  adl  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  lessor,  contractor,  or  permltter,  in  any  such 
leases,  contracts,  or  permits  covering  the 
estate  patented.  The  administration  of  such 
lease,  contract,  or  permit  shall  continue  to  be 
by  the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the 
patent  does  not  cover  all  of  the  land  em- 
braced within  any  such  lease,  contract,  or 
permit,  the  patentee  shall  only  be  entitled 
to  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  revenues 
reserved  under  such  lease,  contract,  or  per- 
mit by  the  United  States  which  results  from 
multiplying  the  total  of  such  revenues  by  a 
fraction  in  which  the  numerator  Is  the 
acreage  of  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit 
which  Is  Included  In  the  patent  and  the 
denominator  Is  the  total  acreage  contained 
In  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit. 

(k)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  granting  of  each  permit  to  pros- 
pect, or  to  the  granting  of  each  lease  to 
mine  or  drill  for  minerals  covered  by  the 
Federal  mineral  leasing  laws,  on  lands  pat- 
ented pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  through 
(h)  of  this  section,  and  are  not  covered  by 
such  patent,  that  the  permittee  or  lessee  shall 
provide  a  bond,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
to  indemnify  the  surface  patentee  for  any 
damages  which  such  permittee  or  lessee  may 
cause  In  connection  with  the  development  of 
such  permit  or  lease,  and  further  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  provisions  In  such  lease 
or  permit  which  will  protect  the  surface 
patentee  against  unreasonable  Interference 
in  the  use  of  his  land. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    LANDS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Natives,  Village  Corporations 
and  the  Services  Corporation  may  exchange 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  with  each  other, 
or  with  the  State  or  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  respectively  may 
prescribe,  may  exchange  land  and  Interests  In 
lands  under  their  Jurisdiction  and  classified 
as  suitable  for  exchange  with  Village  Cor- 
porations, the  Services  Corporation,  and  Na- 
tives, for  the  purpose  of  effecting  land  con- 
solidations or  to  facilitate  the  management 
or  development  of  land.  Exchanges  of  land 
and  Interests  In  lands  hereunder  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  equal  value,  and  the 
value  of  Improvements  on  lands  shall  be 
given  due  consideration  and  allowance  made 
therefor  in  any  valuation:  Provided,  That 
either  party  to  an  exchange  under  this  sub- 
section may  pay  or  accept  cash  in  order  to 
equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

(b)  Pending  the  patenting  to  a  Village 
Corporation  pursuant  to  section  15  of  pub- 
lic lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  13. 
or  the  restoration  of  such  lands  to  the 
status  In  which  they  had  been  placed  pur- 
suant to  section  23.  the  Secretary  may  take 
such  actions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  admin- 
ister, manage,  and  protect  such  withdrawn 
public  lands:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
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shall  not  sell  or  otherwise  permanently  dis- 
pose of  lands  or  Interests  therein,  except  as 
provided  in  this  subsection:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  shall  not.  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Services  Corporation, 
Issue  or  enter  Into  any  lease,  contract,  or 
permit  covering  lands  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  this  Act  which  will  be  in  effect  more  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  renew  existing 
leases  which  would  be  in  effect  more  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  only  If  the  basic  \e&sr  provides  for 
a  right  of  renewal  and  then  only  on  the 
terms  provided  In  the  basic  lease.  The  Secre- 
tary, with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
and  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  shall  prescribe,  may  grant  an 
easement  or  right-of-way  lor  a  public  pur- 
p>ose  over,  across,  under,  or  through  with- 
drawn public  lands  on  condition  that  the 
grantee  of  such  easement  or  right-of-way  d ) 
shall  provide  a  bond,  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary, in  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the 
fair  market  value  of  any  Interest  the  grantee 
acquires  in  lands  which  may  be  subse- 
quently selected  by  a  Village  Corporation,  is- 
sue or  enter  Into  any  lease,  contract,  or  i>er- 
mlt  resources  of  the  land  and  the  environ- 
ment, including  fish  and  wildlife,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  surface  owner  from  unreasonable 
Interference  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  land. 
All  payments  or  revenues  attributable  to  the 
use  or  other  disposition  of  withdrawn  lands 
later  selected  by  a  Village  Corporation,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  administration  thereof, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Village  Corporation,  or 
to  the  Services  Corporation,  as  appropriate: 
Provided,  That  If  the  selected  land  does  not 
Include  all  of  the  land  covered  by  a  particu- 
lar lease,  contract,  or  permit,  the  amount  of 
the  revenues  therefrom  to  be  paid  to  such 
Village  Corporation,  or  to  the  Services  Cor- 
poration, as  appropriate,  shall  be  the  propor- 
tion wliich  results  from  multiplying  the  rev- 
enues attributable  to  such  lease,  contract,  or 
permit  (after  deducting  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration thereof)  by  a  fraction  In  which  the 
numerator  is  the  acreage  of  such  lease,  con- 
tract, or  permit  which  Is  Included  In  the  se- 
lected land  and  the  denominator  Is  the  total 
acreage  contained  In  such  lease,  contract,  or 
permit. 

(c)  After  lands  are  patented  pursuant  to 
sections  15  and  22  of  this  Act.  Village  Cor- 
porations and  the  Services  Corporation  may 
hold,  manage,  lease,  or  dispose  of  such  lands 
and  Interests  therein  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State:  Provided,  That  for  a  pe- 
riod of  twelve  fiscal  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  any  sale  (other  than  a  sale 
or  grant  under  section  15(b)  (2) ),  mortgage, 
siirface  lease  for  a  term  (Including  renewals) 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  grant  of  a  per- 
manent easement  or  right-of-way,  or  gift  of 
such  lands,  or  Interest*  In  lands  by  a  Village 
Corporation  shall  require  the  approval  of  the 
Services  Corporation  In  order  to  be  valid; 
Provided  further.  That  easements  or  rights- 
of-way  for  public  purposes  may  be  acquired 
within  such  lands  by  condemnation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  without 
any  necessity  for  approval  of  the  Services 
Corporation. 

REVENUE    SHARING 

Sec.  17.  (a)(1)  Disposition  of  all  deposits 
of  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil. 
oil  shale,  gas,  or  sulfur  located  in  public 
lands  In  Alaska  and  of  all  deposits  of  any 
other  minerals  located  In  such  lands  which 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  to  be 
disposed  of  by  sale  or  lease,  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  on  revenue  sharing 
as  provided  in  this  section.  The  provisions 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25, 
1920,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (41  Stat. 
437;  30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq),  and  the  Mineral 
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Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C. 
351  et  seq  )  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act. 

(2)  All  revenues  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  rentals  and  bonuses  upon  dis- 
position of  such  minerals  during  the  period 
beginning  January  1,  1969,  and  ending  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  provided  In  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act  of  July  7,  1958  (72  Stat.  339) .  except  that, 
prior  to  calculating  the  shares  of  the  State 
and  the  United  States  as  set  forth  in  such 
Act.  2  per  centum  of  such  proceeds  shall  be 
deducted  and  paid  Into  the  F^Jnd.  Prom  the 
royalty  derlvpd  by  the  United  States  from 
the  disposition  of  such  minerals  during  the 
same  period,  an  amount  equal  to  2  per  cen- 
tum of  the  gross  value  of  the  minerals  las 
the  grross  value  thereof  is  determined  for 
royalty  purposes  under  the  lease  Involved) 
shall  be  deducted  and  paid  Into  the  Fund, 
and  the  respective  shares  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  in  such  royalty  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  remaining  balance. 

(3)  All  leases  or  other  dispositions  of  such 
minerals  made  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  provide  that  prior  to  calculating 
the  respective  shares  of  the  State  and  the 
United  States  in  such  proceeds  under  the 
Statehood  Act:  (A)  a  royalty  of  2  per  cen- 
tum upon  the  gross  value  of  any  minerals 
produced  (as  that  gross  value  Is  determined 
for  royalty  purposes  under  such  lease  or  other 
disposition)  shall  be  paid  into  the  Fund; 
and  (B)  2  i>er  centum  of  all  revenue  derived 
from  rentals  and  bonuses  shall  be  deducted 
and  paid  Into  the  Fund. 

(b)  Should  the  United  States  ever  dispose 
of  deposits  of  minerals  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  of  this  section  located  within 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  such  disposi- 
tion shall  be  made  only  tinder  such  compet- 
itive bidding  procedures  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  The  provisions 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25. 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.)  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act.  Any  leases  or  other  dl.sposltions  of 
such  minerals  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection  and  shall  provide:  (1) 
that  a  royalty  of  2  per  centum  upon  the  gross 
value  of  any  minerals  produced  (as  that 
gross  value  Is  determined  for  royalty  pur- 
poses under  such  lease  or  other  disposition ) 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Fund  from  the  royal- 
ties derived  by  the  United  States;  (2)  that 
2  per  centum  of  all  revenues  derived  from 
rentals  and  bonuses  upon  disposition  of  such 
minerals  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund;  and 
(3)  that  the  remaining  proceeds  from  the 
disposition  of  such  minerals  shall  be  de- 
posited as  miscellaneous  receipts  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  royalties  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  oi>erate  to  exclude  lands  sub- 
ject thereto  from  selection  by  the  State 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  of  July  7, 
1958  (72  Stat.  339),  If  such  lands  otherwise 
are  available  for  selection.  Every  patent  of 
public  lands  Issued  to  the  State  under  the 
Statehood  Act  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  however,  shall  expressly  reserve 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives:  (1)  a  royalty 
of  2  per  centum  upon  the  gross  value  (as 
such  gross  value  Is  determined  for  royalty 
purposes  under  any  lease  or  other  disposition 
by  the  State)  of  the  minerals  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  hereof  produced  on  or  re- 
moved from  such  lands  from  the  royalties 
payable  to  the  State;  (2)  a  right  to  receive 
2  per  centum  of  all  revenues  derived  by  the 
State  from  rentals  and  bonuses  upon  dispo- 
sition of  such  minerals.  There  are  also  re- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives  from 
and  after  January  1,  1969,  an  amount  equal 
to  a  like  royalty  and  other  revenues  from 
rentals,  royalties  and  bonuses  payable  to  the 
State  under  (1)  leases  of  the  United  States 
Which  are  or  may  be  assumed  by  the  State 


under  section  6(h)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act,  and  (111  under  conditional  leases  and 
sales  made  pursuant  to  section  6(g)  of  the 
Alaska  Statehocxi  Act  in  the  case  of  lands 
heretofore  or  hereafter  selected  by  the  State, 
the  selection  of  which  is  or  was  tentatively 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  as  to  which 
patents  had  not  Issued  to  the  State  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
bonus  revenues  received  by  the  State  at  the 
September  1969.  sale  of  lands  tentatively  ap- 
proved under  the  Statehood  Act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  2  per  centum  revenue  sharing 
provisions  of  this  section,  nor  shall  rentals 
received  pursuant  to  such  sale  to  the  date  of 
April  15,  1970.  Any  royalty,  and  rentals  re- 
ceived to  such  sale  after  April  15.  1970.  shall 
be  subject  to  the  revenue  sharing  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(d)  Revenues  received  by  the  United 
States  or  the  Scate  as  compensation  for  esti- 
mated drainage  of  oil  and  gas  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  be  reve- 
nues from  the  disposition  of  oil  and  gas  and 
the  appropriate  payments  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  Fund  on  account  thereof.  All  royalty 
and  other  revenues  required  to  be  paid  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid  into  the  Fund 
promptly  after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  they  accrue  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  State,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  shall  be  distributed  or  withdrawn 
therefrom  only  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
In  the  event  the  United  States  or  the  State 
elect;  to  take  royalties  in  kind,  there  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Fund  on  account  thereof  an 
amount  equal  to  the  royalties  that  would 
have  been  paid  into  the  Fund  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  had  the  royalty 
been  taken  in  cash. 

(e)  The  payments  required  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  continue  only  until  $500,- 
000,000  has  been  paid  into  the  Fund.  There- 
after tlie  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  and  the  reservation  required  in  patents 
under  subsection  (ci  of  this  section  shall  be 
of  no  further  force  and  effect. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  requir- 
ing revenue  sharing  by  the  State  shall  be 
enforceable  by  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  the  Natives  but  this  shall  not  preclude  the 
Services  Corporation,  or  its  successor,  from 
pursuing  any  remedies  available  to  it  in  the 
event  of  default  by  the  State.  In  the  event 
of  default  by  the  State  in  making  any  pay- 
ments due  under  this  section,  and  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law, 
there  shall  be  deducted  annually  and  de- 
posited In  the  Fund  the  amount  of  any  un- 
derpayment, to  be  taken  first  from  the  share 
of  mineral  revenues  from  public  lands  in 
Alaska  which  would  otherwise  be  paid  to  the 
State  pursuant  to  Federal  law  and,  If  such 
share  Is  insufficient,  from  any  other  funds 
otherwise  payable  to  the  State  as  grants-in- 
aid  by  the  United  States  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  his  discretion, 
deems  appropriate. 

(g)  (1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
quiring revenue  sharing  by  the  State  and  the 
United  States  are  enacted  pursuant  to  the 
authority  reserved  by  the  United  States  in 
section  4  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  to  de- 
termine the  disposition  of  lands  used  and 
claimed  by  Natives  and  as  to  which  the  State 
was,  by  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  required  to 
and  did  disclaim  all  right  and  title.  There- 
fore: 

(A)  In  the  event  that  the  State  Initiates 
litigation  or  becomes  a  party  to  litigation  to 
contest  In  any  manner  the  operation  of  this 
section  17  all  rights  of  land  .selection  granted 
to  the  State  by  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
shall  be  suspended  as  to  any  public  lands 
which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  as 
potentially  valuable  for  mineral  development, 
timber  or  other  commercial  purposes,  and  no 
selections  shall  be  made,  no  tentative  ap- 
provals shall  be  granted,  and  no  patents  shall 
bo  Issued  for  such  lands  during  the  pendency 
of  such  litigation;  and 

(B)  In  the  event  that  the  State  or  any  other 


party  Initiates  litigation  to  contest  In  any 
manner  the  operation  of  this  section  and  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  Judl- 
daily  determined  to  be  Inapplicable  to  the 
State,  such  suspension  and  prohibition  on 
the  granting  of  tentative  approvals  and  is- 
suance of  patents  shall  continue  for  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  In  excess  of  two 
years,  to  allow  the  Services  Corporation  or  Its 
successor  an  opportunity  to  select,  out  of 
lands  described  In  section  18(a),  in  addi- 
tion to  the  selection  rights  provided  for  In 
that  section,  the  mineral  estate  of  one  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  noncontiguous  blocks  of 
our  townships,  half  of  which  must  be  south 
of  the  Brooks  Range.  The  Secretary  upon  ap- 
plication therefor  filed  by  the  Services  Cor- 
poration or  its  successor  shall  issue  to  the 
Services  Corporation  or  Its  successor,  with- 
out payment,  a  patent  to  the  mineral  estate 
in  the  lands  selected,  subject  to  all  valid 
and  existing  rights.  Where,  prior  to  such 
patent,  a  lease,  contract,  or  permit  has  been 
issued  lor  the  utilization  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources covered  under  such  patent,  the  patent 
shall  contain  provisions  making  It  subject 
to  the  lease,  contract,  or  permit  and  the  right 
of  the  lessee,  contractee,  or  permittee  to  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  granted  him  by  such  lease,  con- 
tract, or  permit.  Upon  Issuance  of  such 
patent,  the  Services  Corporation  shall  suc- 
ceed and  become  entitled  to  any  and  all  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  as  lessor,  con- 
tractor, or  permltter,  in  any  such  leases,  con- 
tracts, or  permits  covering  the  minerals 
patented.  The  administration  of  such  lease, 
contract,  or  permit  shall  continue  to  be  by 
the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  pat- 
ent does  not  cover  all  of  the  land  embraced 
within  any  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit, 
the  Services  Corporation  shall  only  be  en- 
titled to  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 
revenues  reserved  under  such  lease,  contract, 
or  permit  by  the  United  States  which  results 
from  multiplying  the  total  of  such  revenues 
by  a  fraction  In  which  the  numerator  Is  the 
acreage  of  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit 
which  Is  Included  In  the  patent  and  the 
denominator  Is  the  total  acreage  contained 
In  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit. 

(2)  Any  civil  action  commenced  by  the 
State  or  by  any  other  parties  to  contest  in 
any  manner  the  purpose  and  the  substantive 
operation  of  this  section  17  shall  be  barred 
unless  the  complaint  Is  filed  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  limitation  on  suits  is  to  in- 
sure that,  after  the  expiration  of  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  the  right,  title  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  the  Natives  and 
the  State  to  share  In  revenues  will  vest  with 
certainty  and  finality  and  may  be  relied  upon 
by  all  other  parties  In  their  dealings  with  the 
State,  the  Natives  and  the  United  States. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  rights  of  land  selec- 
tion granted  to  the  State  by  the  Alaska 
Stateh(X)d  Act  should  ever  be  suspended 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(g)  (1)  (A)  hereof,  the  State's  right  of  land 
selection  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act,  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  341,  77 
Stat.  223)  shall  be  extended  for  a  period  of 
time  equal  to  the  period  of  time  as  the  selec- 
tion right  was  suspended  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)(1)(A). 

(h)  The  respective  shares  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments to  the  Fund  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion and  In  the  following  order: 

(1)  first,  from  sources  Identified  under 
subsection  (c)  hereof; 

(2)  then,  from  sources  identified  under 
subsection  (a)  hereof;  and 

(3)  then,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  from  sources  Identified  In  sub- 
section (b)  hereof. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  mineral  revenues  received  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
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Sec.  18.  (a)  Upon  application  filed  by  the 
Sen'ices  Corporation  with  the  Commission 
and  upon  certification  thereof,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  patent,  without  payment  there- 
for, to  the  Services  Corporation,  subject  to 
all  valid  and  existing  rights,  to  the  appropi- 
ate  interest  In  any  public  lands  located  in 
the  State  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
hereof.  Any  lands  within  the  national  park 
system,  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and 
national  forest  system,  and  lands  withdrawn 
or  reserved  for  national  defense  purposes  in- 
cluding Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  selection  rights  granted 
to  the  Services  Corporation  by  this  section. 

(b)  The  Services  Corporation  Is  granted 
the  right  to  select,  subject  to  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  lands  in  the  amounts  set  out  below 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

( 1 )  the  surface  estate  of  two  million  acres 
of  public  land  for  timber  and  forest  products 
potential,  to  be  selected  in  noncontiguous 
tracts  of  two  to  four  townships;    and 

(2)  the  surface  estate  of  one  million  acres 
of  public  land  which  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion will  select,  administer,  and  grant  to 
Natives  and  Native  groups  to  avoid  undue 
hardship:  to  provide  protection  for  cemeter- 
ies, abandoned  village.s,  and  areas  of  histori- 
cal and  cultural  significance  to  Natives;  and 
for  such  other  equitable  purposes  as  the 
Services  Corporation  deems  appropriate: 
Provided,  That  tracts  selected  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall.  Insofar  as  possible, 
conform  to  township  survey  designations 
and  shall  be  no  larger  than  eight  sections 
nor  smaller  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres. 

Patents  Issued  to  the  Services  Corporation 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  cover  only  the  Interests  in  land  desig- 
nated In  subsection  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  hereof. 
The  remaining  estate  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
applicable  public  land  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  granted  to  provide  the  Services  Cor- 
poration with  a  diversified  land  resource 
base,  to  avoid  hardship,  and  to  create  op- 
portunities for  Natives  to  enter  commercial 
enterprises  not  otherwise  readily  open  to 
them.  The  Secretary  and  the  State  may  sub- 
mit comments  upon  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion's applications  for  proposed  land  selec- 
tions. The  decision  of  the  Commission  In 
certifying  applications  shall,  without  regard 
to  section  6(J) ,  be  final. 

(d)(1)  Lands  selected  and  granted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  (1)  must  be  at  least 
ten  miles  outside  the  boundaries  of  any  city 
organized  as  a  municipal  corporation  under 
State  law.  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  shall  be  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  sustained  yield  principles  of  forest 
management. 

(2)  "Noncontiguous"  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  means  that  any  tract  selected 
under  subsection  (b)  (1)  hereof  must  be 
separated  from  any  other  tract  selected  by 
an  area  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  largest 
of  the  areas  selected. 

(3)  All  selections  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  surveyed  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  conform  to  township  survey  desig- 
nations. 

(e)(1)  Lands  granted  ptirsuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  hereof  shall  be  selected  with- 
in two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  In  the  event  that  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion, the  State,  and  the  Secretary  are  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  mutual  plan  for  the  selec- 
tion of  these  lands,  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion shall  select  four  townships,  then  the 
State  may  identify  four  townships  to  be 
reserved  for  State  selection  under  the  State- 
hood Act  (72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  223).  The 
Services  Corporation  then  shall  select  four 
more  townships  and  the  State  shall  identify 


until  the  Service  Corporation's  selection 
rights  are  exhausted.  State  identification  acts 
only  as  a  withdrawal  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  hereof  and  does  not  grant  any 
rights  nor  does  It  interfere  with  any  other 
selection  rights  granted  by  this  Act.  In  the 
event  of  any  overlap  or  conflict  with  the  se- 
lection rights  granted  to  Village  Corpora- 
tions, the  village  selection  right  shall  have 
priority. 

(2)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(2)  hereof  shall  be  selected  within  ten 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
in  the  event  of  confilct.  lands  selected  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  have 
priority  over  selections  by  tiie  State  pur- 
suant to  the  Statehood  Act  (72  Stat.  341, 
77  Stat.  223).  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
Tight  of  selection  shall  terminate  and  any 
remaining  right  of  the  Services  Corporation 
to  select  additional  lands  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

(f )  ( 1 )  Upon  application  filed  by  the  North 
Slope  Native  Corporation  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  upon  certification  thereof  by  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a 
patent,  without  payment  therefor,  to  the 
North  Slope  Native  Corporation,  subject  to 
all  valid  and  existing  rights,  to  tlie  surface 
estate  of  any  public  lands  l(x;ated  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  as  provided  in  subsection 
(2)  hereof.  Any  lands  within  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  system  and  lands  with- 
drawn or  otherwise  reserved  for  national 
defense  purposes  other  than  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4.  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
selection  rights  granted  to  the  North  Slope 
Native  Corporation  by  this  subsection  (f). 

(2)  The  North  Slope  Native  Corporation 
Is  granted  the  right  to  select,  subject  to 
subsection  (f)(1)  hereof,  the  surface  estate 
of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  sub- 
ject to  all  valid  and  existing  rights.  Lands 
granted  by  this  subsection  shall  be  selected 
from  the  geographic  region  designated  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  9(a)  (1) . 
All  selections  made  ptirsuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  starveyed  by  the  Secretary,  conform 
to  township  survey  designations,  and  shall  be 
in  tracts  of  two  to  four  townships. 

(3)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  selected  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the 
event  of  any  overlap  or  conflict  the  priority 
of  land  selections  shall  be  as  follows : 

(A)  The  Village  Corporations; 

(B)  The  North  Slope  Native  Corporation; 
and 

(C)  The  State  of  Alaska. 

(4)  Prior  to  certifying  applications  under 
subsection  (f)(1)  hereof,  the  North  Slope 
Native  Corporation  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Commission  a  comprehensive  land- 
use  plan  for  the  lands  designated  In  the 
application. 

REVOCATION    OF   INDIAN   ALLOTMENTS    IN    ALASKA 

Sec.  19.  (a)  No  Native  covered  by  the  pro- 
v'islons  of  this  Act  may  hereafter  avail  him- 
self of  an  allotment  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Indian  allotment  Act  including  the 
Act  of  February  8,  1887,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (24  Stat.  389;  25  U.S.C.  334, 
336),  or  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat. 
363;  25  U.S.C.  337).  Further,  the  Act  of  May 
17,  1906,  as  amended  (34  Stat.  197),  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Native  persons  who  have  deeds  to  lands 
granted  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  Acts  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  hereof 
or  any  other  public  land  laws  which  have 
restrictions  upon  the  sale,  use.  or  disposal  of 
such  lands  shall,  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary,  be  granted  unrestricted  deeds. 

PROTECTION    OF    SUBSISTENCE    RESOiniCES 

Sec  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  classify,  in  accordance  with 
appropriate  ecological  criteria,  varjrlng  en- 
vironmental circumstances  and  varying  sub- 
sistence needs,  public  lands  surrounding  any 
or  all  of  the  Native  Villages  and  groups  for 
which  lands  are  withdrawn  under  sections  13 


through  15  and  under  section  22  as  Subsist- 
ence Use  Units. 

(b)  The  Secretary  in  preparing  such  classi- 
fications shall  hold  public  hearings  concern- 
ing the  proposed  classifications  units  and 
shall  consult  with  the  State  and  other  ap- 
propriate departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  invite  the  comments  of  all 
parties  concerned.  Upon  determining  the 
lands  and  resources  required  for  subsistence 
use  in  each  area,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  proposed 
classification.  Classification  of  an  area  as  a 
Subsistence  Use  Unit  shall  not  prevent  dis- 
posal of  such  lands  under  the  public  land 
laws  in  conformity  with  subsection  (a) 
hereof. 

(c)  After  an  area  has  been  classified  as  a 
Subsistence  Use  Unit  and  final  notice  thereof 
has  been  published,  the  Secretary  may,  upon 
petition  by  residents  of,  or  request  by  a  local 
governing  body  within  the  unit,  and  upon 
the  concurrence  of  the  State,  determine  that 
the  health,  welfare,  or  livelihood  of  residents 
of  the  unit  are  threatened  by  the  depletion 
of  subsistence  resources.  Upon  such  a  de- 
termination, the  Secretary  may  close  the  area 
to  entry  by  persons  for  the  purpose  of  fishing, 
hunting,  and/or  trapping  other  than  by  resi- 
dents of  the  unit  for  subsistence  purposes. 

(d)  The  maximum  duration  of  such  emer- 
gency closure  shall  be  two  years  unless,  after 
a  public  hearing,  the  Secretary  determines 
the  closure  should  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional two-year  term. 

(e)  Any  person  who  knowingly  enters  upon 
lands  within  a  subsistence-use  classification 
unit  closed  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  hunting;,  fishing,  or 
trapping  in  violation  of  said  closure,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  trespass  aaglnst  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1,000 
or  one  year  imprisonment  or  both.  Com- 
plaints may  be  Issued  and  arrests  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  by  Department 
of  the  Interior  personnel  designated  by  the 
Secretary  to  enforce  this  section. 

REVOCATION    OF   RESERVATIONS;     EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  21  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  and  except  where  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  various 
reserves  set  aside  by  legislation  or  by  Execu- 
tive or  Secretarial  Order  for  Native  use  or 
for  the  administration  of  Native  afTairs.  In- 
cluding reserves  created  under  the  Act  of 
May  31,  1938  (52  Stat.  593),  in  Alaska  and 
hereby  revoked,  subject  to  any  valid  existing 
rights. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  lands  wi'hin  the  various  reserves 
described  in  subsection  (a)  hereof  are  hereby 
wlthdra\^-n  from  selection  by  the  State  and 
all  other  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  until  the  Native  groups 
that  are  the  beneficiaries  of  such  reserves 
have  selected  lands  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  section  14  and  until  the  Sec- 
retary Issues  a  patent  pursuant  to  section 
15.  The  requirements  set  forth  in  subsections 
13(d)  through  (f)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Native  group  settled  as  a  village  or  commu- 
nity within  the  various  reserves  described  in 
subsection  (a)  hereof,  and  lands  shall  be 
patented  to  the  Village  Corporation  repre- 
senting any  Native  group  whose  reserve  was 
revoked  pursuant  to  this  section  without 
regard  to  subsections  13(d)  throvigh  (f). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Tanlna  Indians,  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Moquawkle  Reservation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  T^•onek  Indians ) ,  shall  vote, 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  under  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary,  whether  their  tribe: 

(1)  shall  accept  abolition  of  the  existing 
reservation  and  a  grant  to  an  appropriate 
entity  of  which  they  are  the  members,  stock- 
holders or  owners,  of  twenty-six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen  acres  of  such  res- 
ervation lands,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
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the  mineral  estate  underlying  such  lands 
may  not  be  sold  by  the  Tyonek  Indians  to 
anyone  ctlier  llian  the  United  Stales  or  the 
State:  Provided.  That  the  Tyonelc  Indians 
may  lease  such  lands;  or 

(2 1  shall  accept  abolition  of  the  existing 
reservation  and  be  entitled  to  full  benefits 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
In  the  event  the  Tyonek  Indians  decide  to 
acquire  title  to  the  Moquawkle  Reserve  set 
aside  by  Executive  order  of  February  27. 
1915.  In  accordance  with  this  subsection  (1) 
hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  Lssue  a  patent  to 
the  appropriate  entity  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion ( 1 1  hereof  to  all  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  (including  oil.  gas.  and  other  miner- 
als! within  such  Reserve,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  and  the  Tyonek  Indians 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  this 
Act.  Where,  prior  to  such  patent,  a  lease, 
contract,  or  permit  has  been  issued  for  the 
utilization  of  surface  or  mineral  resources 
covered  by  such  patent,  the  patent  shall 
contain  provisions  making  it  subject  to  the 
lease,  contract,  or  permit  and  the  right  of 
the  lessee,  contractee.  or  permittee  to  the 
complete  enjoj-ment  of  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  granted  him  by  such  lease,  con- 
tract, or  permit.  Upon  issuance  of  such  pat- 
ent, the  appropriate  entity  referred  to  In 
subsection  (1)  hereof  shall  succeed  and  be- 
come entitled  to  any  and  all  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  lessor,  contractor,  or  per- 
mitter.  In  any  such  leases,  contracts,  or 
permits  covering  the  surface  or  minerals 
patented.  The  administration  of  such  lease, 
contract,  or  permit  shall  continue  to  be  by 
the  United  States. 

Id)  The  Annette  Islands  Reserve  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  of  March  3.  1891  (26  Stat. 
1101),  Is  hereby  excluded  from  and  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  terms  of  this  section  and 
the  terms  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  repeal,  mod- 
ify, or  otherwise  affect  the  right  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  townsite  on  Saint  Paul 
Island  or  the  right  of  Natives  of  the  Pribllof 
Islands  to  acquire  title  to  tracts  therein 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  November  2,  1966 
(80  Stat.  1094),  and  to  participate  In  the 
benefits  under  this  Act. 

TUNCrr-HAIDA    SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  22.  (a»(l)(A)  There  are  hereby  with- 
drawn, subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  from 
selection  by  the  State  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  (72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  223) 
and  from  all  other  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws,  including  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  all  public 
lands.  Including  lands  in  the  Tongass  and 
Chugach  National  Forests,  in  each  township, 
which  encloses  all  or  part  of  any  Native 
Villages  listed  in  subsection  (b)  hereof,  and 
any  Native  Villages  not  listed,  but  which  are 
located  in  southeast  Alaska  and  which  are 
approved  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
this  section,  plus  all  public  lands  in  each 
one-quarter  township  which  is  contiguous 
to  or  corners  upon  the  townships  in  which 
such  Native  Villages  are  located,  except  lands 
withdrawn  or  otherwise  reserved  for  national 
defense  purposes,  as  shown  on  current  plats 
of  survey  or  protrsictlon  diagrams  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  or  protraction 
diagrams  of  the  State  where  protraction  dia- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  not  available. 

(B)  At  the  time  any  Native  Village  not 
listed  in  subsection  (b)  hereof  is  approved 
for  benefits  under  this  Act  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  section,  there  shall 
be  withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  from  selection  by  the  State  under 
the  Statehood  Act  and  from  all  other  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws,  including  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws,  all  public  lands.  Including  lands 
In  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  For- 
ests, In  each  township  which  encloses  all 
or  part  of  the  Native  Village,  plus  all  lands 
In  each  one  quarter  township  which  Is  con- 


tiguous to  or  corners  upon  the  township  in 
which  the  Native  Village  is  located,  except 
lands  excepted  from  withdrawal  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)   hereof. 

(2)  Any  and  all  claims  of  the  Tlingit  and 
Halda  Indians  to  the  two  and  six-tenths 
million  acres  of  land  in  southeast  Alaska 
referred  to  in  the  Court  of  Claims  case  of 
"Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  against 
United  States."  Jacket  number  47900.  are 
hereby  extinguished. 

(3)  The  benefits  provided  for  in  this  Act 
and  the  lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  in  addition  to  the  Judgment  award 
received  by  the  Tlingit  and  Halda  Indians 
of  Alaska  in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  con- 
stitute ixiW  and  final  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  of  title  made  in  subsection 
(a)i2i  hereof,  and  are  In  lieu  of  the  addi- 
tional land  selection  rights  granted  Village 
Corporations  outside  of  southeast  Alaska  bv 
sections  13  to  15. 

(b)  The  following  Native  Villages  are 
qualified  for  withdrawals  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sub.'^ectlon    (a)    hereof: 

Angoon.  Southeast. 

Craig.  Southea.st. 

Hoonah.  Southeast. 

Hydaburg.  Southeast, 

Kake.  Southeast. 

Kasaan.  Southeast. 

Klawock.  Southea,st. 

Klukwan.  Southeast. 

Saxman.  Southeast. 

Tatitlek.  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Yakutat.  Southea.st. 

(C)  Any  of  the  villages  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  hereof  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
land  or  benefits  under  this  Act  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  within  three  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  that — 

(1)  less  than  twenty-five  Alaska  Natives 
are   residents   of   the   village: 

(2)  the  village  is  of  a  modern  and  urban 
Character,  that  the  majority  of  the  residents 
are  non-Native,  and  that  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Native  residents  would  be  served  if 
they  derived  benefits  through  the  Urban 
Corporation  and  other  land  provisions  of 
this  Act  rather  than  as  a  Native  Village;  or 

(3)  the  village  was  not  in  existence  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  this  provision  shall  not  be  used  to 
exclude  any  Native  Village  otherwl.se  eligi- 
ble which  has  been  required  to  move  to  a 
new  location  because  of  a  natural  disaster 
or  the  actions  of  any  governmental  agency. 

(d)  Native  Villages  located  within  south- 
east Alaska  and  not  listed  in  subsection  (b) 
hereof  shall  be  eligible  for  land  and  benefits 
under  this  Act  and  added  to  the  village  roster 
if  the  Commission  determines  that— 

( 1 )  twenty-five  or  more  Alaska  Natives  are 
residents  of  an  establLshed  village;  and 

(2)  the  best  Interests  of  the  Native  resi- 
dents would  be  served  if  they  derived  bene- 
fits under  the  Act  as  a  VUlage  Corporation- 
and 

(3)  the  village  would  not  be  disqualified 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection   (c)    hereof. 

(e)  In  making  the  determinations  required 
pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  hereof, 
the  Commission  shall  review  all  relevant 
evidence  offered  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
cerned Native  group  or  their  representatives 
and  shall  review  any  recommendations  of  the 
State,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  Commission's  determina- 
tion shall,  without  regard  to  subsection  6(1) 
be  final.  ■* 

(f)  In  addition  to  determining  which  vil- 
lages are  entitled  to  land  and  other  benefits 
under  the  terms  of  this  section  and  this  Act 
the  Commission  shall  determine  the  total 
land  acreage  to  which  eligible  Village  Cor- 
porations shall  be  entitled  to  select  pursuant 
to  this  section.  In  no  event  shall  any  Village 
Corporation  be  awarded  a  grant  of  mor«  than 
twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres.  In 
making  determinations  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section the  Commission  shall  consider  the 
following  factors : 


( 1 )  the  Native  population  of  the  Village- 

(2)  the  nature  of  the  use.  both  historic  and 
present,  of  the  lands  surrounding  the  Native 
Village  Including  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  surrounding  lands  and  biological  com- 
munity in  relationship  to  the  village  popula- 
tion and  subsistence  use  patterns  of  the  Na- 
live  residents  therein; 

(3)  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  pros- 
pective community  expansion,  the  area  to 
be  granted  to  Municipal  Corporations  or  the 
State,  and  the  area  to  be  granted  for  access, 
rights-of-way,  and  other  public  services  and 
facilities; 

(4)  the  nature  and  economic  value  of  the 
lands  surrounding  the  village  (without 
regard  to  the  mineral  estate )  for  the  purpose 
of  Insuring  some  degree  of  comparability  In 
value  as  between  Native  Villages;  and 

(5)  the  comprehensive  land  use  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Village  Corporation  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Services  Corporation  staff 
pursuant  to  subsection  (8)    (1)  hereof. 

In  making  the  determinations  required  by 
this  subsection  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  geographical  relationship  of  indi- 
vidual villages  to  the  land  in  question  and 
should  avoid  determinations  which  result  In 
land  grants  that  are  separated  by  large  bodies 
of  water  unless  one  of  the  above  factors  make 
such  a  determination  reasonably  necessary. 
The  Commissions  determination  under  this 
subsection  shall,  without  regard  to  section 
6(J),  be  final. 

(g)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  sub- 
stantial dispute  is  Involved  or  that  the  best 
Interests  of  Justice  would  be  served  he  may 
direct  that  a  public  hearing  be  held  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  as  he  shall  pre- 
Bcrlt>e  prior  to  making  any  of  the  withdraw- 
als he  is  required  to  make  by  this  section. 
Any  hearings  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  held  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
consider,  in  any  contested  case,  the  hearing 
record  prepared  by  the  Secretary  as  well  as 
his  recommendations  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  mak- 
ing Its  determination.  The  actions  of  the 
Commission  under  this  subsection  shall, 
without  regard  to  subsection  6(J).  be  final, 
(h)  Pending  the  disposition  of  any  na- 
tional forest  lands  withdrawn  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author. 
ized  to  take  such  actions,  subject  to  existing 
rights,  as  may  be  necessary  to  administer, 
manage  and  protect  such  lands  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  potential  beneficiaries  and.  In  so 
far  as  Is  consistent  with  this  section,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  i-ules,  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  national  forests  and 
to  permit  access  or  grant  easements,  rights- 
of-way,  or  other  interests  in  lands  for  the 
purfXJse  of  administration,  use,  or  develop- 
ment of  contiguous  or  adjacent  national  for- 
est lands  not  withdrawn. 

(I)  Upon  application  of  any  Native  Village 
found  eligible  for  land  selections  pursuant 
to  this  section  and  upon  certification  there- 
of by  the  Commission,  and  after  survey  of 
the  area  selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (m) 
(1)  of  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  patent, 
without  payment  therefor,  to  the  Village 
Corporation,  or,  if  not  yet  Incorpwrated,  in 
trust  to  the  Services  Corporation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Native  Village  pending  its  in- 
corporation as  provided  in  section  11,  for  that 
amount  of  land  to  which  the  Native  Village  Is 
found  entitled  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  set  out  In  this  section. 
Lands  to  be  patented  may  be  selected,  subject 
to  all  valid  existing  rights,  from  any  public 
land  within  areas  withdrawn  from  each  Na- 
tive Village  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

( J )  In  exercising  selection  rights  pursuant 
to  this  section.  Village  Corporations  shall 
select  from  among  the  public  lands  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  this  section  and  all  such 
selections  shall  be  contiguous  and  In  rea- 
sonably compact  tracts,  except  as  separated 
by  txHlles  of  water  or  by  lands  which  are  un- 
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available  for  selection,  and  shall  be  in  whole 
sections  and,  wherever  feasible,  in  units  of 
not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
In  the  event  the  public  lands  withdrawn 
pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  sufficient  In 
amount  to  satisfy  the  entitlement  of  any  Na- 
tive Village  Corporation,  as  determined  by 
the  Commission,  such  Corporation  may  select 
noncontiguous  tracts  from  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  In  order  of  their  proximity  to 
the  center  of  the  village  until  the  Native  Vil- 
lage Corporation's  selection  rights  are  ex- 
hausted. 

(k)  Within  two  months  after  a  determina- 
tion by  tlie  Commission  that  a  Native  Village 
is  eligible  for  a  grant  of  land  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  elec- 
tion for  the  village,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  choose 
a  five-member  Village  Land  Selection  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  so  elected  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  exercise  the  land  selection 
rights  of  the  village  pending  organization  of 
the  Village  Corporation.  The  persons  en- 
titled to  vote  In  the  election  or  serve  on  the 
Land  Selection  Committee  shall  be  the 
members  of  each  Native  Village  nineteen 
years  of  age  or  over,  as  shown  on  the  tem- 
porary census  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a). 

(1)  All  public  lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to 
this  section,  which  have  not  been  selected 
by  a  Village  Corporation,  shall  be  restored 
eighteen  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  or  six  months  after  the  election  re- 
quired under  subsection  (k)  hereof,  which- 
ever later  occurs,  to  the  status  in  which  such 
lands  have  been  placed  pursuant  to  section 
23  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  lands  with- 
drawn around  a  village  whose  eligibility  for 
land  selection  has  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  withdrawn  until  six  months 
after  the  Commission  makes  the  determina- 
tions required  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(m)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  sur- 
vey the  townships  withdrawn  under  this 
section  and  the  areas  selected  for  convevance 


now  used  or  planned  to  be  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(I)  national  forest  administrative  sites; 

(II)  airfields; 

(HI)  recreation  sites  necessary  to  serve 
visitors  to  national  forest  lands  not  conveyed; 
and 

(iv)  public  service  or  other  sites  necessary 
to  facilitate  administration  of  national  forest 
resources. 

The  Secretary  shall,  where  he  deems  appro- 
priate, reserve  interests  in  land  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  necessary 
for  continued  access  to  such  areas.  Such  ex- 
cluded areas  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
the  national  forests. 

(B)  Upon  receipt  of  a  patent  or  patents 
to  selected  lands,  Village  Corporations  or  the 
Services  Corporation  on  their  behalf — 

(1)  shall  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
without  payment  of  any  consideration,  to 
the  surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied  by 
Natives  on  September  1.  1969.  as  a  primarv 
place  of  residence,  as  a  primary  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  used  for  subsistence  campsites,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights; 

(It)  shall  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  consideration  or  upon  the 
payment  of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair 
market  value  for  such  property,  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  Initial  occupancy,  and 
without  regard  to  any  Improvements  thereon, 
to  the  surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied 
by  non-Natives  on  September  1,  1969,  as  a 
primary  place  of  residence  or  a  primarv  place 
of  business,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights: 
Provided.  That  all  occupants  of  the  same 
general  character  shall  be  accorded  similar 
treatment  with  respect  to  anv  pavment  for 
land; 

(ill)  shall  issue  deeds,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 11(g).  without  payment  of  any  con- 
sideration, to  any  Municipal  Corporation  in 
the  Native  Village  or  to  any  Municipal  Cor- 
poration established  in  the  Native  Village 
within  five  years  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  the  surface  estate  of 


to  Native  Villages  pursuant   to  subsections     the   improved   land  on  which  the  village  is 


(1)  to  (I)  of  this  section,  but  need  monu- 
ment only  the  exterior  boundaries  of  such 
townships  or  areas.  He  also  shall  promptly 
survey  within  the  townships  withdrawn  or 
areas  selected  all  lands  occupied  as  a  primary 
place  of  residence,  a  primary  place  of  busi- 
ness, subsistence  campsites,  and  for  other 
purposes  as  required  under  subsection  (2) 
(A)  hereof,  and  any  other  land  to  be  pat- 
ented under  this  section. 

(m)  (2)  (A)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey 
of  lands  selected  by  a  Village  Corporation, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (m)  d)  hereof,  the 
Secretary  promptly  shall  Issue  a  patent  or 
patents  to  the  Village  Corporation  to  the 
land  and  all  interests  therein,  except  min- 
erals covered  by  the  Federal  mineral  leasing 


located  and  of  as  much  additional  land  as  is 
necessary  for  community  expansion,  for  ap- 
propriate rights-of-way  for  public  use.  air- 
port sites,  and  such  other  interests  in  land 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  for  public  use 
and  for  foreseeable  community  needs:  Pro- 
vided, That  prior  to  the  transfer  of  lands 
from  a  Village  Corporation  to  a  Municipal 
Corporation,  individuals  shall  receive  deeds 
to  any  lands  used  for  residences  and  busi- 
nesses: And  provided  further.  That  the 
amount  of  lands  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Municipal  Corporation  shall  be  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres; 

(Iv)  shall  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  consideration  or  upon  pay- 
ment  of   an   amount  not  In   excess  of   fair 


laws,   subject   to   valid   existing   rights,   and     market  value  for  such  property  determined 


subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (m) 
(2)(B)  hereof,  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (1)  hereof:  Prwided.  That  anv  con- 
veyance of  n.itlonal  forest  lands  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
reservations  in  the  United  States  of  ease- 
ments, rights-of-way.  or  other  interests  in 
land  necessary  for  access  to  or  for  admlnis- 


as  of  the  date  of  initial  occupancy  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  improvements  thereon,  to 
the  surface  estate  of  any  tracts  occupied  on 
September  1.  1969,  by  nonprofit  organizations 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  organiza- 
tions were  established,  subject  to  valid  ex- 
isting rights:  Provided,  That  all  nonprofit 
organizations  of  the  same  general  character 


tration.  use.  or  development  of  contiguous  or     shall  be  accorded  similar  treatment  with  re- 
adjacent  national  forest  lands  not  conveyed,      spect  to  payment  for  land;  and 


Such  easements,  rights-of-way,  and  inter- 
ests shall  be  based  upon  existing  and  planned 
roads  and  trails  as  depicted  on  national 
west  transportation  system  plans  and  re- 
lated resource  plans  available  for  public  in- 
spection at  the  office  of  the  Regional  Forester 
and  at  the  office  of  the  Forest  Service  In 
>vashington.  D.C.:  Provided  further.  That  in 
any  conveyance  of  national  forest  lands  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  and,  where 


(V)   may  issue  deeds  to  all  others  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights. 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundaries,  use.  oc- 
cupancy, or  value  of  any  tract  under  this 
subsection  may  be  submitted  by  anv  party 
to  the  dispute  to  the  Commission  for  deci- 
sion. The  decision  of  the  Commission,  with- 
out regard  to  subsection  6(J),  shall  be  final, 
(m)  (3)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of 
lands  selected  by  any  Village  Corporation,  as 
provided  in  subsection   ( m )  (1 )    hereof,  and 


^^vo  n,  M  .?''    ,r""^'°^  ^  hardship  on  a      contemporaneous  with  the  Issuance  of  pat- 
«auve  or  Native  Village,  shall  exclude  areas     ents  to  Village  CorporaUons  as  provided  In 


subsection  (m)(2)(A)  hereof,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  patent  or  patents  to  all  mineral's 
in  such  \111age  lands  covered  by  the  Federal 
mineral  leasing  laws,  subject  to  "valid  existing 
rights,  to  the  Services  Corporation.  At  the 
time  of  such  conveyance,  the  Services  Cor- 
poration shall  succeed  and  become  entitled 
to  any  and  all  Interests  of  the  United  States 
as  lessor,  contractor,  or  permitter  in  any 
mineral  leases,  contracts,  or  permits  covering 
lands  selected  by  any  Village  Corporation  as 
provided  In  subsection  (r)  of  this  section 

(n)  Upon  applicaUon  filed  wnth  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  issue  special  use 
permits,  without  payment  therefor,  to  any 
Native  or  Native  group,  subject  to  all  vtJid 
existing  rights,  to  the  surface  estate  of  any 
public  land  l(x;ated  in  the  Chugach  or  Ton- 
gass National  Forest,  but  which  has  been 
used  by  such  Native  or  Native  group  for  a 
period  of  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a  campsite  for 
the  harvesting  of  fish,  wildlife,  berries,  fuel, 
or  other  products  of  the  land.  Such  permits 
shall  be  Issued — 

(1)  for  five-acre  tracts  for  each  subsist- 
ence use  campsite  separate  from  the  camp- 
site of  any  other  applicant; 

(2)  for  forty-acre  tracts  where  the  camp- 
sites of  several  applicants  are  in  such  prox- 
imity to  each  other  as  to  make  it  not  feasible 
to  patent  Individual  five-acre  campsites;  or 

(3)  for  larger  tracts,  not  to  exceed  sixty 
acres,  where  Individuals  can  establish,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe,  historic  occupancy  and 
use  of  the  larger  tracts. 

Applications  for  permits  under  the  subsec- 
tion must  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  five  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  Pending  the  issuance  of  a  permit 
for  campsites  under  this  subsection  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  per,^^it  the  use  of 
such  lands,  upon  which  applications  have 
been  filed,  as  campsites  A'Aer  fivs  vears  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  permits  may  be 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
on  the  administration  of  the  nationil  forests, 
(o)  Upon  app'ic;uion  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  rfter 
the  effective  d.^te  of  this  Act.  iss-ie  a  patent 
of  up  to.  but  not  to  exceed  eighty  acres  of 
land  and  interests  therein,  except  the  min- 
erals covered  by  the  Federal  mineral  leasing 
laws,  and  subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights, 
from  any  public  lands  within  the  are.is  with- 
drawn for  N.itlves  under  this  section,  but 
not  selected  pursuant  to  subsections  il)  to 
(!)  of  this  section  without  payment  therefor. 
to  any  Native  occupying  land  -Aithin  such 
eighty  acres  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
.is  a  primarv  place  of  residence. 

ip)  Up^n  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  vears  alter 
the  effective  date  cf  th:s  A?t.  is.';-ae  a  puent 
of  up  to.  but  not  to  exceed,  forty  acres  to  the 
surface  estate  of  any  public  land,  in  .South- 
east Alaska  including  the  Chugach  and  the 
Tongass  National  Forest,  subject  to  al!  valid 
existing  rights,  without  payment  therefor, 
to  Natives  nineteen  years  of  age  or  older 
occupying  such  land  whose  primary  place  of 
residence,  on  January  1.  1970  Kud  continuing 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  i.=  out- 
side the  area  withdrawn  for  the  benefit  of 
Native  Villages  by  this  section. 

(q)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  patents  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  iollowing  priori- 
ties: 

(1)  Within  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  this  section — 

(A)  lands  selected  by  Native  Village  Cor- 
porations; 

( B)  land  for  Individual  places  of  residence; 
and 

(C)  land  for  subsistence  campsites. 
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(2)  Outside  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  this  section — 

(A)  land  for  Individual  places  of  residence; 
and 

(B)  land  for  subsistence  campsites. 

(r)  Where,  prior  to  patent  of  any  land  or 
minerals  under  this  section,  a  lease,  contract, 
or  permit  has  been  entered  Into  or  Issued  for 
the  utilization  of  surface  or  mineral  resources 
on  land  covered  under  such  patent,  the 
patent  shall  contam  provisions  making  it 
subject  to  the  lease,  contract,  or  permit  and 
the  right  of  the  lessee,  contractee,  or  per- 
mittee to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  all 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  granted  him 
by  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit.  Upon 
Issuance  of  the  patent,  the  patentee  shall 
succeed  and  become  entitled  to  any  and  all 
income  from  the  patented  land  and  all  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  as  les.sor,  con- 
tractor, or  permitter.  In  any  such  leases,  con- 
tracts, or  permits  covering  the  estate  pat- 
ented. The  administration  of  such  lease,  con- 
tract, or  permit  shall  continue  to  be  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  patent 
does  not  cover  all  of  the  land  embraced  with- 
in any  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit,  the 
patentee  shall  only  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  revenues  reserved 
under  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit  by  the 
United  States  which  results  from  multiply- 
ing the  total  of  such  revenues  by  a  fraction 
in  which  the  numerator  is  the  acreage  of 
such  lease,  contract,  or  permit  which  Is  In- 
cluded in  the  patent  and  the  denominator  is 
the  total  acreage  contained  In  such  lease, 
contract,  or  permit. 

(8)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  granting  of  each  permit  to 
prospect,  or  to  the  granting  of  each  lease  to 
mine  or  drill  for  minerals  covered  by  the 
Federal  mineral  leaising  laws,  which  minerals 
are  situated  m  lands  patented  pursuant  to 
subsections  (o)  and  (p)  of  this  section,  and 
are  not  covered  by  such  patent,  that  the 
permittee  or  lessee  shall  provide  a  bond,  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary,  to  Indemnify  the 
surface  patentee  for  any  damages  which  such 
permittee  or  lessee  may  cause  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  such  permit  or  lease, 
and  further  the  Secretary  shall  Include  pro- 
visions In  such  lease  or  permit  which  will 
protect  the  surface  patentee  against  unrea- 
sonable interference  In  the  enjoyment  of  his 
land. 

(t)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
existing  national  forest  timber  sale  contracts 
extending  for  a  period  more  than  three  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act  and  directly  affected 
by  conveyances  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
modify  any  such  contracts  with  consent  of 
the  contractor  to  adjust  the  areas  to  which 
it  or  they  apply  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing hardship  to  Natives,  unnecessary  con- 
flicts, and  of  offsetting  the  Impacts  of  con- 
veyances or  special  use  permit  authorized  by 
this  Act  on  national  forest  lands  which  are 
subject  to  any  such  contracts.  Wherever  pos- 
sible such  contracts  shall  be  modified  to 
avoid  any  overlap  or  conflict  with  lands 
withdrawn  and  lands  selected  and  patented 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

TBANSrrlONAI,     OPERATION     OF     PUBLIC     LAND 
LAWS 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  all  unreserved  public  lands 
In  Alaslca  which  have  not  been  previously 
classified  by  the  Secretary  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws,  including  the  mining 
and  mineral  le.aslng  laws,  for  not  to  exceed 
five  years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  and 
after  consulting  with  the  State,  to  classify 
any  lands  withdrawn  by  this  section  and  to 
open  to  entry,  selection,  or  location  for  dis- 
posal In  accordance  with  applicable  public 
land  laws,  such  lands  as  he  determines  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  purposes  provided  for 
by  such  laws. 

(3)   Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 


the  land  selection  rights  of  the  State  under 
the  Statehood  Act  (72  Stat.  341).  or  restrict 
the  acquisition,  granting,  or  use  of  leases, 
permits,  or  rights-of-way  under  existing  law, 
except  that  rights-of-way  under  Revised 
Statutes  section  2477  shall  take  effect  only 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  establish. 

(3)  In  making  the  classifications  required 
by  subsection  (a)(1)  hereof  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  detailed  studies  and  investi- 
gations of  all  unreserved  public  lands  in 
Alaska,  and  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
4  and  the  Rampart  Power  Site  Withdrawal, 
which  are  suitable  for  inclusion  as  recrea- 
tion, wilderness  or  wildlife  management 
areas  within  the  National  Park  System  and 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  and 
shall  advise  the  Congress  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  passage  of  this  Act  of  the  lo- 
cation, size  and  values  of  such  areas,  and 
shall  simultaneously  with  notification  to 
the  Congress  withdraw  these  areas  from  any 
appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
including  application  of  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  until  such  time  as  the 
Congress  acts  upon  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendations, but  not  to  exceed  the  Jive  year 
period  during  which  all  unreserved  public 
lands  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  appropri- 
ation. 

(b)  Upon  the  application  of  any  appli- 
cant qualitied  to  make  entry,  selection  or  lo- 
cation, under  the  public  land  laws,  on  lands 
not  classified  for  entry  under  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  examine  the 
lands  described  iia  the  application  and  If  he 
classifies  them  as  suitable  for  the  purpose 
described  in  the  application  and  opens  them 
to  entry,  said  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to 
enter,  select  or  locate,  such  lands. 

ALASJC^  NATIVE  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  24  (a)(1)  There  shall  be  created  an 
Alaska  Native  Foundation  during  the  ninety- 
day  i>eriod  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Services  Corporation  a.s  provided  in  sub- 
section 8(h)  of  this  Act.  The  Foundation 
shall  be  a  nonprofit  membership  corporation 
with  the  powers  hereinafter  granted. 

(2)  The  Foundation  shall  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

(b)  (I)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  on  the  date  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  act  as  the  In- 
corporators of  the  Foundation. 

(2)  The  incorporators  shall  prepare  the 
original  articles  of  Incorporation  and  bylaws 
for  the  Foundation,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  form 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  in  a  form  that  shall  qualify  the 
Foundation  for  tax  exemption  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  title  26.  United  States  Code  or 
any  successor  provisions  thereto. 

(3)  The  incorporators  shall  serve  as  the 
initial  board  of  directors  until  permanent 
directors  are  appointed  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (e).  The  incorporators  shall 
file  the  articles  of  incorporation  with  the 
Secretary  within  thirty  days,  and  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  deemed  to  be  formally  or- 
ganized as  of  the  date  of  such  filing.  The 
incorporators  also  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  articles  of  incorporation  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Commerce  of  the  State. 

(c)(1)  The  management  of  the  Founda- 
tion shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  directors 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Initial  board. 
shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the  Founda- 
tion as  selected  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (e). 

(2)  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  a 
chairman  annually  from  among  its  own  mem- 
bership. 

(d)  The  Foundation  shall  have  a  president, 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and 
and  appointed  by  the  board,  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation fixed  by  the  board  and  serving  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  president  and 
other  officers  of  the  Foundation  may.  but 
need  not.  be  members   of  the  Founciation. 


(e)(1)  There  shall  be  seventeen  members 
of  the  Foundation,  fourteen  of  whom  shall 
be  initially  elected  by  the  voting  members  of 
the  Services  Corporation  on  the  following 
basis: 

(A)  one  member  representing  each  of  the 
twelve  regions  as  determined  by  section  9  of 
this  Act; 

( B)  one  member  representing  the  members 
of  the  Urban  Alaslca  Native  roll; 

(C)  one  member  representing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  Native  National  roll;  and 

(D)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Foundation  shall  be 
entitled  to  reasonable  fees  and  shall  serve 
until  their  death,  resignation,  retirement,  or 
removal  for  cause.  A  member  may  be  re- 
moved only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foundation  (without  the  partic- 
ipation of  the  affected  member)  upon  a 
showing  of  physical  disability  or  mental  im- 
pairment  preventing  the  reasonable  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  or  upon  a  showing  of  a 
willful  failure  to  perform  his  duties  In  a 
reasonable  manner. 

(3)  Upon  the  death,  resignation,  retire- 
ment, or  removal  of  a  member,  the  remaining 
members  shall  elect  a  new  member  by  a 
majority  vote. 

(f)(1)  The  purposes  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  to  engage  exclusively  In  charitable, 
educational,  and  scientific  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  of  Native  background. 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  subparagraph  (1),  the  Foundation 
may  carry  out  such  charitable,  educational 
or  scientific  projects  as  may  be  consistent 
with  Its  status  as  an  organization  exempt 
under  section  501(c)(3)  of  title  26.  United 
States  Code,  or  any  successor  provisions 
thereto. 

(g)(1)  The  Foundation  shall  have  and 
may  exercise  all  rights  and  powers  vested  In 
a  nonprofit  membership  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  the  State. 

(2)  The  Services  Corporation,  before  its 
dissolution  pursuant  to  section  8(h)  of  this 
Act,  shall  distribute  to  the  Foundation  and 
its  incorporators  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
necessary  costs  of  the  Foundation's  orga- 
nization and  initial  operation. 

ATTORNEY    FEES    AND    EXPENSES 

Sec.  25.  (a)  The  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  authorized  to  receive, 
consider,  and  settle,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  any  unreimbursed 
claim  submitted  to  him  for  attorneys'  fees, 
and  out-of-pocket  expenses  by  any  person  In 
connection  with  services  rendered,  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  on 
behalf  of  any  Native,  Native  Village,  state- 
wide or  Regional  Native  Associations  or  other 
Native  tribe,  band,  or  group  (1)  in  the  actual 
prosecution  pvirsuant  to  any  contract,  of  a 
claim  pending  before  any  court  or  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  which  is  dismissed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  or  (2)  for  legal  representa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  scope  and  preparation 
of  this  Act  and  previously  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  settle  claims  against  the  United  States 
or  the  State  based  upon  aboriginal  right,  title. 
use,  or  occupancy  of  lands  by  Natives,  or  with 
respect  to  litigation  (other  than  litigation 
covered  under  clause  (1))  involving  the 
validity  of  or  otherwise  affecting  such  claims. 

(b)  Any  claim  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  filed  with 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  within  six  months  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  In 
such  form  and  contain  such  information  as 
the  chief  commlsMoner  shall  prescribe.  The 
chief  commissioner  shall  give  reasonable 
notice  to  the  Interested  parties  and  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  be  heard  and  to  pre- 
sent evidence  before  making  a  final  deter- 
mination upon  any  such  claim.  Tho  amount 
of  attorney  fees  payable  pursuant  to  any 
claim  filed  in  accordance  with  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  chief  commis- 
sioner on  a  quantum  meruit  basis.  Out-of- 
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pocket  expenses  shall  be  approved  for  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  this  section  onl>  if  the 
chief  commissioner  has  first  determined  that 
such  expenses  were  unreimbursed  and  were 
necessary,  reasonable,  and  actually  Incurred. 
(c)(1)  No  more  than  $100,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
claims  for  attorneys'  fees  (exclusive  of  ap- 
proved out-of-pocket  expenses)  for  such 
services  (referred  to  In  subsection  (a) )  ren- 
dered prior  to  January  1,  1964.  In  the  event 
that  the  amount  determined  by  the  chief 
commissioner  to  be  payable  as  attorneys' 
fees  for  such  services  rendered  prior  to 
such  date  exceeds  In  the  aggregate  $100,000, 
the  chief  commissioner  shall  authorize.  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (d),  payment  of 
each  such  claim  for  such  fees  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  so  that  the  aggregate  amount  au- 
thorized therefor  does  not  exceed  $100,000. 

(2)  No  more  than  $400,000  in  aggregate 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  claims 
for  attorneys'  fees  (exclusive  of  approved 
out-of-pocket  exjjenses)  for  such  services 
(referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  )  rendered 
during  the  period  commencing  January  1, 
1964,  and  ending  on  December  31,  1967.  In 
the  event  that  the  amount  determined  by 
the  chief  commissioner  to  be  payable  as  at- 
torneys" fees  for  such  services  rendered  prior 
to  such  date  exceeds  In  the  aggregate  $400,- 
000,  the  chief  commissioner  shall  authorize, 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d) ,  payment 
of  each  such  claim  for  such  fees  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  so  that  the  aggregate  amount 
authorized  therefor  does  not  exceed  $400,000. 

(3)  No  more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  claims  for  attorneys'  fees  (exclusive  of 
approved  out-of-pocket  expenses)  for  such 
services  (referred  to  in  subsection  (a))  ren- 
dered during  the  period  commencing  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the  event  that  the 
amount  determined  by  the  chief  commis- 
sioner to  be  payable  £is  attorneys'  fees  for 
such  services  rendered  during  such  period 
exceeds  in  the  aggregate  $1,000, OCX),  the  chief 
commissioner  shall  authorize.  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (d),  payment  of  each  such 
claim  for  such  fees  on  a  pro  rata  basis  so  that 
the  aggregate  amount  authorized  therefor 
does  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

(d)  The  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  respect  to  each  such 
claim,  the  name  and  address  of  the  claimant 
and  the  amount  determined  by  the  chlel 
<x>nimlssloner,  pursuant  to  subsection  (o), 
to  be  payable  to  such  claimant  under  this 
section  for  attorneys'  fees  and  out-of-jwcket 
expenses.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
receipt  of  such  certification,  shall  pay  to  each 
such  person  named  therein  the  amounts  so 
certified.  Any  amounts  so  certified  as  attor- 
neys' fees  sliall  be  payable  from  moneys  In 
the  Fund  set  aside  pursuant  to  section  5(a) 
(I)  of  this  Act.  Such  amounts  so  certified  as 
out-of-pocket  expenses  shall  be  payable  from 
other  moneys  In  such  Fund. 

(e)  No  remuneration  on  account  of  any 
such  services  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  for  which  a  claim  is  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  received  by 
any  person  for  such  services  in  addition  to 
the  amount  paid  In  accordance  with  this 
section,  and  any  contract  or  other  agreement 
to  the  contrary  shall  be  void.  Whoever  re- 
ceives, on  account  of  such  services,  any  re- 
muneration in  addition  to  the  amount  paid 
In  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months, 
or  both. 

TAXA'nON 

Sbc.  26.  (a)  The  compensation  paid  to 
Natives  pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of  this  Act, 
and  any  interest  earned  with  respect  thereto 
while  such  funds  are  deposited  In  the 
^ind  or  are  invested  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  5,  shall  not  be  subject  to 


any  form  of  Federal  or  State  taxation  either 
(1)  at  the  time  oi  receipt,  or  (2)  upon  dis- 
tribution to  any  Native  corporation  or  in- 
dividual Native,  whether  directly  by  a  per 
capita  payment  or  indirectly  through  such 
corporation  or  corporations.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  first  dividend  payments 
or  other  cash  distributions  made  by  any 
Native  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
distributions  out  of  its  share  of  funds  derived 
from  section  5(a),  including  Interest,  un- 
til such  share  has  been  fully  distributed. 

(b)  The  compensation  paid  to  the  Natives 
pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  this  Act,  and 
any  Interest  earned  with  respect  thereto 
while  such  funds  are  deposited  in  the  Fund, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal 
or  State  taxation  either  ( 1 )  at  the  time  of 
receipt,  or  (2)  upon  distribution  to  any  Na- 
tive corporation  or  Individual  Native,  whether 
directly  or  by  a  per  capita  payment  or 
indirectly  through  such  corporation  or  cor- 
porations, for  a  period  of  twelve  fiscal  years 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  first  dividend 
payment  or  other  cash  distributions  made  by 
any  Native  corporation,  after  the  distribution 
of  compensation  paid  pursuant  to  section  5 
(a)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  hereof, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  distributions  out  of  its 
share  of  funds  derived  from  section  5(b). 
Including  interest.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  foregoing  twelve  fiscal  years  period,  the 
compensation  paid  to  the  Natives  pursuant 
to  section  5(b)  and  any  interest  -.vith  respect 
thereto  while  such  funds  are  deposited  in 
the  Fund,  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  Income  taxation  at  the  time  of  receipt, 
but  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  upon  dis- 
tribution to  any  Native  or  Native  corporation 
on  the  same  basis  as  like  Income  is  taxed 
when  received  by  a  non-Native  individual 
or  corporation. 

(c)  The  receipt  of  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Investment  Corporation  or  its  successor  by 
or  on  belialf  of  any  Native  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  (g)  or  (I)  or  pursuant  to  section 
8(h)  by  a  successor  to  the  Services  Cor- 
poration shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form 
of  Federal,  State  or  local  taxation.  The  basis 
for  computing  gain  or  loss  on  subsequent 
sale  or  other  disp>osltlon  of  any  shares  in  the 
successor  to  the  Investment  Corporation  is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  10(1)  or  in  any 
successor  to  the  Services  Corporation  issued 
pursuant  to  section  8(h)  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  shares  at  the  time  of 
receipt. 

(d)  The  receipt  of  money  or  other  prop- 
erty pursuant  to  section  8(h)  or  10(1)  by 
the  successor  to  the  Investment  Corporation 
or  pursuant  to  section  8(h)  by  a  successor 
to  the  Services  Corporation  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  form  of  Federal,  State  or  local 
taxation.  No  money  or  property  so  received 
shall  be  treated  as  a  contribution  to  capital 
for  ptirposes  of  section  362(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  title  26.  United  States  Code 
The  basis  for  computing  gain  or  loss  on  sub- 
sequent sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  prop- 
erty so  received  by  the  successor  to  the  In- 
vestment Corporation,  for  purposes  of  any 
Federal,  State  or  local  tax,  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  at  the  time 
of  receipt. 

(e)  The  receipt  of  land  or  any  interest 
therein  pursuant  to  sections  13.  14,  15,  16, 
18  or  22  or  of  cash  in  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  properties  exchanged  pursuant  to 
section  16(a).  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
form  of  Federal.  State  or  local  taxation.  The 
basis  for  computing  gain  or  loss  on  subse- 
quent sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  land 
or  interest  in  land  for  purposes  of  any  Fed- 
eral. State  or  local  tax  Imposed  on  or  meas- 
ured by  Income  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  land  or  Interest  In  land  at  the 
time  of  receipt. 

(f)  Real  property  Interests  conveyed,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  to  a  Native  Individual, 
group,  village,  corporation,  or  any  other  Na- 
tive   organization,    shall    be    exempt    from 


State  real  property  taxes  for  a  period  of 
twelve  fiscal  years  aftM-  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  municipal  taxes, 
real  property  taxes,  or  assessments  may  be 
imposed  upon  individually  owned  real  prop- 
erty within  ita  Jurisdiction  by  any  Native 
village  incorporated  as  a  governmental  unit 
under  the  laws  of  the  State:  >lnd  provided 
further.  That  easements,  rights-of-way, 
leaseholds,  and  similar  Interests  in  such  real 
property  may  be  taxed  in  accordance  with 
State  or  local  law.  All  rents,  royalties,  profits, 
and  other  revenues  or  proceeds,  derived 
from  such  real  property  interests  shall  be 
taxable  to  the  same  extent  as  such  re\enues 
or  proceeds  are  taxable  when  received  by  a 
non-Native  individual  or  corporation. 

(g)  Real  property  interests  conveyed,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  to  a  Native  individual, 
group,  village,  corporation,  or  any  other 
Native  organization,  shall,  so  long  as  the 
fee  therein  remains  not  subject  to  State  or 
local  taxes  on  real  estate,  continue  to  be  re- 
garded as  public  lands  for  the  purptose  of 
computing  the  Federal  slxare  of  any  highway 
project  pursuant  to  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
and  so  long  as  there  are  also  no  substantial 
revenues  from  such  lands,  continue  to  receive 
forest  fire  protection  services  from  the  United 
States  at  no  cost. 

(h)  The  Foundation  established  pursuant 
to  section  24  shall  be  treated  as  a  private 
foundation  for  purposes  of  applying  the  taxes 
and  restrictions  on  self-dealing  provided  for 
in  section  4941  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
title  26,  United  States  Code,  and  on  expendi- 
tures for  political  purposes  described  In  sec- 
tion 4945(d)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode.  title  26.  United  States  Code, 
or  corresponding  provisions  of  subsequent 
law,  but  otherwise  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
private  foundation. 

REVIEW     BY     CONGRESS 

Sec.  27.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
during  the  thirteen  years  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  the  Commission,  until 
Its  termination,  and  the  Secretary.  resf>ec- 
tively.  shall  submit  reptorts  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  Implementation  of 
this  Act  during  the  previous  calendar  year. 
Within  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each 
five-year  period  following  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  also 
shall  submit  to  Congress,  through  the  Presi- 
dent, a  joint  report  on  the  status  of  the  Na- 
tives and  their  organizations,  a  summary  of 
actions  taken  under  this  Act,  and  their  re- 
spective recommendations  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  extension,  amendment,  or  clarifica- 
tion of  any  provisions  of  this  Act.  This  joint 
report  and  the  Commission's  annual  report 
shall  Include  as  an  appendix  all  statements, 
memorandums,  reports,  and  other  written 
comments  presented  to  the  Commission  for 
forwarding  to  Congress  by  any  Native  Village, 
corporation,  or  association. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  28.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Alaska  Native  Commission 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  and  respKjnsiblll'ties  it  is  required 
to  perform  under  the  provLslons  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  tempwrary 
roll,  to  survey  lands  to  be  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  to  classify  lands  and  to  carry  out 
other  functions  and  resp>onslbllltlee  required 
to  be  performed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
requested  to  advance  from  the  contingency 
fund  established  for  his  office  such  sums  as 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  defray  the 
initial  organizational  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  corporations  to  be  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  pending  the  availability 
of  moneys  In  the  Fund.  Such  advances  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  President's  contingency 
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fund  from  the  Fund  when  sufficient  moneys  corded  by  the  Congress.  These  State  land  are  granted  the  right  to  receive  2  per- 
become  available  therein.  selections  together  with  private  develop-  cent  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
PDBLicATioNs  Hicnt  Under  the  public  land  laws  brought  disposition  of  leasable  minerals  on  the 
Sec.  29.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Increased  pressures  on  the  Native  people,  public  lands  in  Alaska  until  a  total  of 
the  Commission  are  authorized  to  Issue  and  Beginning  in  1961  a  series  of  Native  pro-  $500  million  has  been  paid.  The  bulk  of 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  pursuant  to  tests  based  upon   the  doctrine  of  abo-  these  revenues — 99.5  percent — will  come 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  (5  U.S.C.  j-iginal  rights  were  filed  with  the  Bureau  from  funds  which  would  otherwise  go 
500  and  following)  such  regulations  as  may  ^j    l^^^^j    Management     protesting    the  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  granting  awav  of  land.s  claimed  by  Native  C  Compensation  by  land  grants. 
SAVING  CLAUSE  groups  to  thc   State  and  to  others.  In  First.  Individual  land  grants, 
c.^  qn  T^vo»r^^  «=  =„».m.<.ii,r  „rn.n.ri»H  fnr  Novembcr  of  1966  the  Secretary  of  the  The  bill  provides  that  individual  Na- 
ln?hUAct'Sln\^rt^Ac\^'hrrcon-  interior    announced     that    no    further  Uves  who  have  a  residence.business  or  a 
strued  as  repealing  any  other  provision  of  mineral  leases  would  be  issued  or  lands  "Uritmg,   fishing   or   trappmg   campsite 
Federal  law  applicable  to  Alaska.  To  the  ex-  granted  until   the   Native   protests   had  ^i"  receive  title  to  the  land  occupied  or 
tent  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  any  pro-  been  resolved.  By  April  of  1968,  296  mil-  "^ed  by  them  for  these  purposes. 
vision  of  this  Act  and  any  other  Federal  laws  lion  acres  were  subject  to  Native  protest.  Second.  Village  land  grants, 
applicable  to  Alaska,  the  provisions  of  this  Tollowin"-    a    period    of    time    during  Villages  which  are  believed  to  be  en- 
Act  shall  govern.  ^j^jj.j^  the"  Department  of  the  Interior  titled  to  select  lands  are  listed  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug-  imposed  an  administrative  land  freeze,  ^he  biU  also  provides  a  procedure  for 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  on  January  17.  1969,  the  land  freeze  was  aaairig  villages  not  listed  in  the  bill  if 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  formalized  with  the  issuance  of  Public  they  meet  certain  requirements, 

will  call  the  roll.  Land  Order  No.  4582.  This  order  with-  ^hird.   Land   selection   for   economic 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded   to  call  the  drew  all  unreserved  public  lands  In  Alaska  P°H"*^^^-           „        ,            ^  ^  .^.     .  , 

roll.  until  the  Native  land  claims  were  resolved  ,  The  Services  Corp.  Is  granted  the  right 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  or  until  December  31.  1970.  ^  reject  two  million  acres  of  public  lands 

ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  The  legal  issues  involved  in  the  land  t?'"  *""''    ™    ^,i?^,  "     in  f      Services 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  claims    controversy    are    complex.    The  h°^„^  1°  T    h!   ^JU  f,,  «      !?"vf  \u 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  unresolved  status  of  the  claims  creates  J  °^  ,^y,„  „  °  ,,„    „^a  i^^ur^J,,  ^        I^? 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  difQcult     problems     concerning     Native  ^,JS^7„t!'°"?' ^i^,?,*^ ^"^^^^^^      ^"^.^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur-  livelihoods   and  opportunity,   the  fiscal  P!^  ^^„i\  5^ff  °^^^ 

pose  of  S.  1830.  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  and  economic  vitality  of  the  State,  and  ri-,fi  tf,nHroTf h^^^            Q,.r«  «f 

Settlement  Act  of  1970.  is  to  provide  for  the  proper  conservation  and  development  face  Estate  llnd  L  erSted  to  thP  Nn^h 

a  just  and  final  legislative  settlement  of  of  Alaska's  resources.  The  urgency  and  Li^L^oh,,!  r.^.t;  Tr^^i^r.^if,Al  ft  [k 

the   longstanding   land   claims    of    the  complexity  of  these  issues  require  the  S?rthlf in  tS^north  sSflarger  are^ 

ilT^k^!^  TAV^  '"^f'irlf  ^'^^'"^  TT'^]  ?'  flexibility,  and  the  detail  Jf iVnd  are  n'^'dSSlJr   rsls?ence.    ' 

now  comprise  the  State  of  Alaska.  of  a  legislative  settlement.  ^he  maximum  amount  of  land  granted 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  major  provisions  of  no.  .sao  under  the  biU  is  a  little  over  10  million 

IS   very   long   and   very   complex^   This  ^   major   purpose   of   the  legislative  acres.    The   lands   granted   are   broken 

measure  IS  the  product  of  3  years  of  hear-  settlement  proposed  by  S.   1830  is  the  down  as  follows: 

mgs    and    coujntless    executive    sessions  final  extinguishment  of  all  Native  claims  im  acres i 

which  were  dedicated  to  the  preparation  to  lands  in  Alaska.  As  compensation  for  Quants  to  village  conTratiLs        5  884  200 

and    drafting    of    a    settlement    package  the  pxtinmiishmpnt-  nf  thp^p  rlaim.;  thP  Grants  to  ylllage  corporations...     5.884,200 

u'hifh  nrnvidp<:  Ipm!  iii<;tirp  tr>  nil  nf  fhp  i,,   eximgULsnment  01   mese  Claims  tne      Grants  to  individuals 635,000 

Which  provides  legal  justice  to  aU  of  the  bOl  provides  for  substantial  land  grants  Grants   to   services   and   North 

parties  involved— the  Native  people,  the  ^  both  individuals  and  to  Native  Village        Slope  Native  corporations 3.500.000 

State  of  Alaska,   the  Federal  Govern-  corporations:  the  organization  of  mod-                                                        

ment^and  opens  the  door  of  opportunity  grn    and    democratic    corporate    enter-               Total .10,019,200 

to  the  Native  people  of  Alaska.  ^^^ses  to  administer  funds  granted  by  the  d.  Institutions  established. 

BACKGROUND  bill:    &   Federal   appropriation   of   $500  pirst.  Alaska  Native  Commission. 

The  legal  history  of  the  Alaska  Native  million  to  be  paid  over  a  12-year  period:  An  Alaska  Native  Commission  is  es- 

land  claims  is  a  history  of  inaction,  post-  a  right  to  .■'hare  in  revenues  derived  from  tablished  to  perform  a  number  of  quasi- 

ponement,  and  preservation  of  the  con-  the   mineral   resources   of   Alaska   until  judicial  functions  in  the  administration 

troversy  for  resolution  at  a  later  point  $500  million  has  been  received:  and  pro-  and  implementation  of  the  provisions  of 

in  time.  In  part,  this  history  of  delay  is  tection  of  subsistence  resources  used  by  the  bill.  These  duties  include  the  prepa- 

due  to  the  fact  that  no  treaties  were  ever  Native  people.  ration  of  a  final  membership  roll  of  all 

made  between  Alaska  Natives  and  the  A.  Persons  eligible.  eligible  Native  people    preparation  of  a 

Federal  Government.  In  larger  measure.  Persons  eligible  for  oenefits  under  the  final  village  roster,  the  determination  of 

however,  the  delay  has  been  due  to  the  acts  are  Ala.^ka  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  boundary  questions  and  disputes,  and  the 

complex  social,  legal,  and  institutional  Aleuts    of    one-fourth    degree  or    more  review    and    approval    of    certain   land 

problems  which  are  involved  in  a  settle-  blood  who  are  citizens  of  the  Uniterf  transactions 

ment.  States.    Native   people   living   in   urban  ^he  Commission  will  consist  of  five 

The  essential  points  in  the  history  are  areas  of  Alaska  or  living  in  other  States  members   at  least  two  of  whom  must  be 

as  follows:  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  act  and  Alaska    Natives.    Commission    members 

First.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  special  provisions  have  been  made  in  the  ^^y  be  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 

from  Russia  in  1867  the  Federal  Govern-  bill  for  them.  j^^t  to  Senate  confirmation,  and  will  be 

ment  has  consistently  recognized  that  B.  Monetary'  compensation.  compensated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

the  Alaska  Natives  should  not  be  dis-  First.  Appropriated  funds.  The  Commission  will  terminate  at  the 

turbed  in  the  possession  of  lands  actually  An  authorization  for  $500  million  of  end  of  7  years  or  earlier  if  its  duties  un- 

being  used  by  them,  and  that  Congress  Federal  funds  to  be  paid  over  a  12-year  der  the  bill  have  been  completed. 

has  reserved  to  itself  the  determination  period  is  provided.  These  funds  are  paid  Second.  Alaska  Native  Corp. 

of  their  title.  This  recognition  is  eK-  to  the  Alaska  Native  Investment  Corp.  The  bill  would  establish  two  statewide 

pressed  as  early  as  1884  in  the  Organic  and  to  the  Alaska  Native  Services  and  corporations.  The  first,  the  Alaska  Na- 

.  Act  and  as  recently  as  1958  in  the  Alaska  Development  Corp.   These  corporations  tive  Investment  Corp.,'  will  engage  ex- 

«  Statehood  Act.  receive   and   distribute   moneys   to   the  clusively  in  investments  and  business  for 

Second.  The  Alaska  Native  people  have  Native  people  in  the  form  of  shares  of  profit  activities.  The  second,  the  Alaska 

no  clear  legal  remedy  or  recourse  to  ad-  corporate  stock,  dividend  pa>-ments.  to  Native    Services    Corp..    will    perform 

vance  their  claims  except  as  is  specifl-  individuals    and    cash    distributions    to  needed    social    services    and    distribute 

cally  provided  by  Congress.  village  corporations  and  the  urban  and  funds   made   available   under   the  bill 

Following  passage  of  the  Alaska  State-  national  corporations.  Eligible  Native  Villages  are  required  to 

hood  Act  the  State  of  Alaska  began  to  Second.  Revenue  sharing.  establish  nonprofit  membership  corpo- 

select  land  from  the  generous  103-mil-  In  addition  to  the  federally  appropri-  rations  under  Alaska  State  law  to  hold 

lion-acre  land  grant  that  had  been  ac-  ated  funds  the  Native  people  of  Alaska  title  to  lands  granted  by  the  bill  and  to 
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distribute  benefits  to  individuals.  An  ur- 
ban corporation  and  a  national  corpora- 
tion will  be  established  to  perform  similar 
functions  for  Natives  living  in  urban 
areas  of  Alaska  and  for  Natives  living 
outside  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Third.  Alaska  Native  Foundation. 

At  the  end  of  12  years  a  charitable 
foundation,  the  Alaska  Native  Founda- 
tion, will  be  established.  The  foundation's 
purposes  will  be  educational  and  charita- 
ble, and  it  will  carry  on  the  social  better- 
ment functions  previously  performed  by 
the  Services  Corp. 

E.  General  provisions. 

First.  Protection  of  subsistence  re- 
sources. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  directed  to 
classify  public  lands  surrounding  all  Na- 
tive villages  as  subsistence  use  units. 
These  units  will  be  much  larger  than  the 
areas  of  land  granted  to  the  villages  and 
will  provide  a  means  of  closing  these 
areas  for  a  limited  period  of  time  to  non- 
resident hunters,  fishermen,  and  trap- 
pers, when  necessary  to  protect  subsist- 
ence resources. 

Second.  Transitional  operation  of  pub- 
lic land  laws. 

The  bill  legislatively  withdraws,  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  all  uiu-eserved  public 
lands  in  Alaska  and  sets  up  a  system  for 
opening  these  lands  to  entry  after  they 
have  been  appropriately  classified  as 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  specific  purposes 
provided  for  imder  the  public  land  laws. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  detailed  study  of 
all  unreserved  pubhc  lands  in  Alaska 
which  are  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Park  or  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tems. The  Secretary  is  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  on  these 
areas  within  3  years. 

Third.  Transfer  of  education  and  wel- 
fare responsibilities  to  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  initi- 
ate a  study  to  develop  a  program  for  end- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska  within  5  years.  The  basic  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  Native  people 
in  Alaska  would,  as  it  is  for  all  Alaska 
citizens,  be  vested  with  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Federal  programs  which  are  ex- 
cepted from  this  transfer  are  the  Native 
public  health  service  programs  and  cer- 
tain educational  programs. 

Fourth.  Attorneys'  fees  and  expenses. 
Compensation  of  attorneys  for  fees  and 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
Alaska  Native  land  claims  legislation,  or 
in  connection  with  claims  pending  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  which 
would  be  terminated  by  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  would  be  set  by  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  fees  shall  be  paid  on 
a  quantum  meruit  basis  for  services  ac- 
tually performed.  A  total  limitation  of 
$1.5  million  for  attorneys'  fees  is  estab- 
lished by  the  bUl. 

NEED   FOR    SETTLEMENT 

S.  1830  as  reported  by  the  committee 
will  go  far  toward  providing  the  Alaska 
Native  people  the  means  for  correcting 
and  improving  many  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live.  The  measure  is 
not,  however,  in  any  sense  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  social  welfare  legislation.  The 
bill  provides  compensation  lor  the  taking 
and  extinguishment  of  claims  to  land 
which — though  they  have  not  been  liti- 
gated— in  the  judgment  of  many  compe- 
tent Government  and  private  attorneys 
raise  substantial  issues  of  both  law  and 
fact. 
First.  Social  need. 

The  Alaska  Native  people  as  a  group 
are  among  the  mast  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  in- 
come, employment,  educational  attain- 
ment, life  expectancy,  health,  nutrition, 
housing,  and  every  important  indicator 
of  social  welfare. 

Statistics  on  the  condition  of  the 
Alaska  Native  are  appalling.  His  average 
age  at  death  is  less  than  35  years:  the 
infant  mortality  rate  is  more  than  twice 
the  national  average.  Tuberculosis  preys 
on  him  at  20  times  the  rate  for  the  rest 
of  the  United  States.  Other  diseases  run 
rampant  in  his  communities,  particularly 
those  caused  by  environmental  condi- 
tions. Alaska  Native  Villages  contain  the 
worst  housing  in  America.  Of  some  7,500 
dwellings,  7,100  need  replacement. 

Out  of  2,014  Native  households  re- 
cently surveyed.  1,561  have  no  water  sup- 
ply or  waste  disposal  and  393  have  well 
water  only.  Only  60  households  have  well 
water  and  sanitary  waste  disposal. 

The  Alaska  Village  Native  has  an  aver- 
age formal  education  of  less  than  8 
years — after  which  he  must  leave  his 
community  and  family  and  often  this 
State  for  grades  9  through  12. 

The  Alaska  Native  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  60  percent  and  an  armual 
per  capita  income  of  less  than  $1,000 — 
much  less  than  the  oflQcial  poverty  level 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

These  conditions  did  not  result  only 
or  even  mainly  from  the  lack  of  clear 
title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Natives. 
They  will  not  be  resolved  alone  by  the 
opportunities  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able by  certainty  in  land  tenure.  The 
unresolved  status  of  those  lands  has, 
however,  subverted  both  traditional 
livelihoods  and  the  possibility  of  social 
and  economic  progress  on  a  modem  foot- 
ing. Without  title  to  the  lands  they  use 
and  occupy,  Alaska  Natives  are  defense- 
less against  commercial  development 
which  changes  the  character  of  and 
sometimes  depletes  subsistence  resources, 
and  against  the  population  influx  which 
disorganizes  indigenous  ways  of  life.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Native  people  have  no 
usable  property  rights  in  the  commercial 
resources  of  the  lands  they  have  histori- 
cally used  and  occupied.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  have  lacked  real  property 
assets  to  develop  or  to  use  as  security 
for  loans  for  home  improvement  or  en- 
try into  commercial  enterprise. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  committee 
will  correct  many  of  these  conditions 
and  will  provide  the  resources  and  the 
institutional  framework  for  dealing  with 
other  problems. 
Second.  Need  for  certainty. 
Intelligent,  planned  development  as 
well  as  the  preservation  of  scarce  re- 
sources— and  attaining  the  optimum  bal- 
ance between  them — requires  sophisti- 
cated land-use  planning  and  land  man- 
agement by  both  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment and  the  State.  Neither  goverrmient 
can  plan  or  manage  effectively  so  long  as 
the  Native  claims  issue  is  unresolved. 

The  fact  that  unresolved  Native  claims 
have  been  made  to  most  of  the  lands  in 
Alaska  has  halted  both  Federal  mineral 
leasing  and  the  transfer  of  lands  selected 
by  the  State  under  the  Statehood  Act. 
Some  contend  that  the  Native  land 
claims  may  also  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
State's  title  to  mineral  revenues  it  has 
already  received.  If  continued  indefi- 
nitely into  the  future,  the  present  im- 
passe will  seriously  limit  the  possibilities 
of  human  development  as  well  as  re- 
source and  economic  development  In 
Alaska  and  compromise  both  the  State's 
fiscal  viability  and  its  capacity  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  all  of  Its  citizens — 
first  as  well  as  last. 

The  alternative  to  a  prompt  legislative 
disposition  of  the  Alaska  Native  claims 
is  a  myriad  of  lawsuits  which  cannot  pro- 
vide justice  to  any  of  the  parties  involved 
but  which  may  be  expected  to  increase 
the  existing  antagonisms  between  Native 
people  and  other  Alaskans. 

The  legislative  settlement  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  reflects  an 
exceptional  degree  of  unity  and  agree- 
ment among  the  parties  Involved  on  the 
goals  and  principles  to  be  achieved  by 
its  enactment.  There  Is  concurrence  on 
the  relevant  history  and  on  the  main 
facts :  there  Is  general  agreement  on  the 
principles  of  law  and  on  the  limits  within 
which  the  formulation  of  public  policies 
must  be  conducted ;  there  is  consensus  on 
the  structural  elements  which  constitute 
the  settlement:  and  there  is  a  common 
recognition  that  the  institutions  and  ma- 
chinery of  settlement  are  in  large  meas- 
ure dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  elements  of  the  settlement. 

To  the  Federal  Government,  S.  1830,  If 
enacted  by  the  Congress  as  recommended 
by  the  committee,  can  mean  that  the  last 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  the  Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo, 
and  Aleut  people  will  have  a  just,  gen- 
erous, and  honorable  closing. 

To  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  means  for  lifting  of  the  land 
freeze  and  for  going  forward  with  proper 
and  planned  economic  development  of 
the  State.  It  means  that  the  cloud  which 
the  Native  claims  cast  on  all  land  titles  In 
Alaska  wUl  have  been  removed.  It  means 
that  State  selections  under  the  State- 
hood Act  may  proceed,  free  from  the 
threat  of  litigation  and  conflicting 
claims. 

To  the  Alaska  Native  people,  the  bill 
provides  opportunity  for  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  committee 
presents  the  Congress  with  the  chance  to 
provide  the  Native  people  of  Alaska  with 
justice,  hope,  and  opportunity  and  to  end 
100  years  of  less  than  benevolent  ward- 
ship. 

If  Congress  does  not  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  land  claims  of  the  Na- 
tives of  Alaska  in  this  se.ssion.  it  is  rea- 
sonably certain  that  many  consequences, 
all  of  them  undesirable  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Native  people,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  the  United  States,  will  fol- 
low. These  include  additional  years  of  de- 
lay in  doing  justice  to  the  Native  people; 
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the  probable  initiation  of  litigation  by  resolution  than  has  been  typical  of  our  coun-  people  in  the  form  of  shares  of  corporat* 

the  parties  involved  as  part  of  an  effort  t;rys  history  in  dealing  with  Native  people  in  stock,  dividend  payments  to  Individuals  and 

to  protect  their  position-  probable  con-  °'^^''  ^''"^^  ^"^  '"  °'^^^^  states.  cash  distributions  to  vuiage  Corporations 

tiniipri  (iplav  in  qtatj>  t;plPrtinnc:iindPr  thP  '^^^^   Committee   believes  that  doing  jus-  and  the  Urban  and  National  Corporations. 

o\^;?      i   A  T    »,:                 I           *  J^Jrfl  tice  to  Alaskas  Native  people  and  acting  In  Funds  are  paid  pursuant  to  the  followlns 

Statehood  Act;   the  expiration  of  Public  ^^e  larger  national  interest  both  demand  a  schedule:                                                            ^ 

Land  Order  No.  4582  and  the  possibility  prompt  settlement  of  these  claims  Their  un-  „ 

that  through  the  operation  of  the  public  resolved  status  threatens  Native  'livelihoods  ^°"-                                                       Millions 

land   laws,   increased    conflicts    between  and  opportunity,  the  ascal  and  economic  vl-  „                                                                  ^'^^ 

the    claims    of    the    Native    people,    the  ability  of  the  state  of  Alaska,' and  the  proper  ""                  '                                   50 

State,  and  others  will  develop  conservation  and  development  of  Al.iska's  re-         ^  "__"_'     '"_         "_ 1° 

To    date,    all    of    the   parlies   involved  sources     Moreover,    the    Committee    Is   con-  i:::::":'."":::::                                   11 

have  supported  and  worked  toward  a  leg-  ^t^Ss^^.^^IS^^^'^^^^^^^^^Z       i  rv^-^-^ Vv^'^    ^° 

islative  settlement  m  which  all  stand  to  Natives'  need  for  better  living  condition.^-          '  ^°  ^^  '^^O  million  annually) iso 

benefit.  The  time  to  enact  that  legisla-  requires  the  certainty,  the  flexibility  and  the                „                                                         

tion    is   now.    In   virtually    every    major  detail  of  a  legislative  settlement  rather  than                           500 

piece  of  legislation  dealing  with  Alaska  a  judicial  settlement.  This  is  a  position  2.  Revenue  Sharing 
from  the  time  of  its  purchase  from  Rus-  shared  by  ali  of  the  parties  Involved.  in  addition  to  the  Federally  appropriated 
Sia,  Congress  has  stated  that  it  was  ""^^  measure  reported  by  the  Committee  funds  the  Native  people  of  Alaska  are  granted 
reserving  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  ^^^^""^^^^^  exceptional  degree  of  agreement  the  right  to  receive  two  percent  of  the  rev- 
the  Natives  for  futurp  Ipeislatinn  q  Ifi^n  ^^""^^  ^^^  representatives  of  the  Alaska  Na-  enues  derived  from  the  disposition  of  leasable 
rvi^.^Hoo  o  !.o?L.!ii  ^^Sif^*"°"-  S-  /°^0  tive  people,  the  responsible  agencies  of  the  minerals  en  the  public  lands  in  Alaska  until 
provides  a  carefuUy  considered,  carefuily  united  states  government,  and  the  state  of  a  total  of  $500  million  has  been  paid.  Lands 
drafted  legislative  settlement  through  Alaska.  AU  three  parties  concur  in  the  main  patented  to  the  State  under  the  Statehood 
which  the  Nation  may  honorably  settle  facts,  principles  of  law,  justice,  and  public  Act  are  excluded,  but  lands  tentatively  ap- 
the  longstanding  claims  of  the  Alaska  policy  involved,  and  in  the  main  structural  proved  to  the  State  and  lands  selected  by 
Native  people.  elements  of  the  settlement  proposed.  The  the  State  are  Included  to  Insure  that  the 
Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con-  presentations  of  the  parties  have,  of  course,  stare  makes  a  contribution  to  the  settle- 
sent  that  selected  portions  of  the  com-  f\'!"„^l'''  emphasis  and  detail  and  this  legls-  ment.^ 

miftor.  ..or^r„.^•  «r,  Q    iQQrt  w^  r,,.i„f«^  i„  ♦v,^  latlon  Is  not  based  preponderantly  upon  the  3.  Division  of  Revenues 

mittee  report  on  S.  1830  be  printed  m  the  recommendattonsj   nf   nnv    onp    nf    thpm     hut  ^,       „        .          „ 

Rpfnnn  recommenaations  oi  anj    one  oi  them,  but  -phe  Services  Corporation  receives  80  per- 

T^oro  Koir.„.  „^  «»,<^f(„^    ♦v,^  »       ,^*  ^^^^^   selectively    from    each    and    contains  cent  of  the  funds  made  available  in  the  first 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  excerpts  many    new    major    innovations    and    refine-  ^ear   and    the    Investment    Corporation   re- 

were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record,  ments.  Like  any  "out  of  court"  settlement,  celves  20  percent.  These  figures  change  year- 

as  follows:  this  bin  is  in  many  respects  a  compromise,  ly.  and  by  the  end  of  twelve  vears,  the  Serv- 

I.  Introduction  and  it  will  not  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  any  jce  Corporation  receives  40  percent  and  the 

1.  GENERAL  °^  ^hc  maJor  concerned  groups.  Nevertheless,  investment  Corporation  receives  60  percent 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af-  *^*  *"^  °^  agreement  are  outstanding  and  of  the  funds  available  from  Federal  approprl- 

falrrhas  Tera^rlod  of  fo!^  ve^s   W  P''°^'^«  *^^  background  for  this  measure  and  ations   and   revenue   sharing.   This  formula 

J^i„^  „h;„             ^i^          .,  i^    ^    ,       .  lor  a  final  settlement  of  this  long  standing,  will    injure    that   In   earlv    vears   the   lareer 

many  witnesses  and  compiled  a  voluminous  i„r,<r  r,o<»ionf.oH  (=»,,»  \:      "'-"'^^    I',""';   ";   "j'^'J  ,1,  J    1          ^ 

hearing  record  concerning  the  long  standing  lo^^g  neglected  Issue.  share  of  available  funds  will  be  devoted  to 

claims  of  the  Indian  Eskimo  and  Aleut  peo-  2.  outline  of  the  majoe  provisions  op  the  dealing   with    the   pressing   social   and  eco- 

ple  of  Alaska  to  the  lands  which  now  com-  Alaska  native  land  claims  bill  nomic    problems    facing    individual    Natives 

prise  the  State  of  Alaska.  Some  of  this  testl-  Outlined  below  are  the  major  provisions  of  f"'*  Villages.  In  later  years  a  larger  share  of 

mony  was  conflicting  on  important  legal,  so-  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  ^^'^  {""''^.'"'vf  ^^f/^^^^'*,,^"  ^°fg  ^""i 'IJi''*: 

clal,  and  economic  Issues  that  are  Involved  In  1970  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Committee.  3^LT»  fnn'l  Lw.^.nt  ^'^i    t'^f       ?  \f 

bringing  about  a  just  resolution  and  settle-  „„,  payments  and  a  substantial  Increase  l^n  the 

ment  of  this  issue  value  of  the  stock  held  by  each  Alaska  Native. 

In  spite  of  the  diflferences  In  point  of  view  "Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  Compensation  by  land  grants 

on   some   of   the   particular  Issues   Involved  1970"  j    Individual  Land  Grants 

there  has  been  a  remarkable  unity  of  purpose  Declaration  of  poUcy  ^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^^            Individual  Natives 

on  the  goals  sought  and  the  pHnclples  to  be  This  bill   provides   for   a   final  legislative  ^^o  have  a  residence,  business  or  a  hunting, 

advanced  by  this  settlement.  The  goals  and  settleinent   to  the   long  standing   and   long  ^^^^^       ^^  trapping  campsite  will  receive  title 

principles  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  Com-  ignored  claims  of  the  Alaska  Native  people  to  ^^  ^^°  j^j^^j  occupied  or  used  bv  them  fcr 

mittee  in  this  legislation  are  stated  as  well  the  lands  which  now  comprise  the  State  of  these  purposes 

as  they  can  be  stated  In  the  preamble  of  the  Alaska. 

Official    Constitutions    and.    Bylaws    of    the  The  bill  extinguishes  all  Native  claims  to  2.  Village  Land  Grants 

Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  the  Statewide  lands   in   Alaska.   As   compensation   for   the  Villages  which  are  believed  to  be  entitled 

Association  of  the  Native  people  of  Alaska:  extinguishment  of  these  claims  the  measure  to  select  lands  are  listed  In  the  bill.  The  bill 

We,  the  Native  People  of  Alaska,  In  order  provides  for  substantial  land  grants  to  both  also  provides  a  procedure  for  adding  Villages 

to  secure  to  ourselves  and  our  descendants  individuals  and  to  Native  Village  Corpwra-  not  listed  in  the  bill  If  they  meet  certain 

the  rights  and  benefits  to  which  we  are  en-  tlons;  the  organization  of  modern  and  demo-  requirements.' 

titled  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  cratlc  corporate  enterprises  to  administer  Villages  with  a  population  of  less  than 
and  the  state  of  Alaska;  to  enlighten  the  pub-  funds  granted  by  the  bill;  a  Federal  appro-  four  hundred  eligible  Natives  will  be  entitled 
lie  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  prlation  of  $500  million  to  be  paid  over  a  to  select  up  to  twenty  three  thousand  and 
Native  people;  to  preserve  the  Native  cultural  twelve  year  period:  a  right  to  share  In  rev-  forty  acres  of  land  or  one  full  township, 
value.;:  to  seek  an  equitable  adjustment  of  enues  derived  from  the  mineral  resources  of  Villagas  having  a  population  of  more  than 
Native  affairs  and  Native  claims:  to  seek,  to  Alaska  tmtll  $500  million  has  been  received;  four  hundred  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
secure,  and  to  preserve  our  rights  under  ex-  and  for  protection  of  subsistence  resources  up  to  an  additional  township  of  land  for 
Istlng  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  promote  used  by  Native  people.  each  additional  four  hundred  Native  resl- 
the  common  welfare  of  the  Natives  of  Alas-  pp  ■  no  r  >,;  dents.  The  exact  amount  of  land  granted  to 
ka  and  to  foster  the  continued  lovalty  and  t^ersons  e.igioie  ^^^j^  eligible  Village  will  be  based  upon  the 
allegiance  of  the  Natives  of  Alaska  to  the  Persons  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Act  population  of  th?  Village,  the  historic  and 
flag  of  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  ^^^  Alaska  Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts  of  present  uses  of  the  land,  foreseeable  needs, 
Alaska,  .  .  .  (emphasis  supplied)'  o^^^  fourth  degree  or  more  blood  who  are  citi-  and  the  value  of  the  lands.  The  acreage  de- 
The  land  claims  of  the  Native  people  of  ^^ns  of  the  United  States.  Native  pecple  llv-  terminations  will  be  made  by  the  Commls- 
Alaska  are  the  main  remaining  body  of  un-  '"S  In  urban  areas  of  Alaska  or  living  in  other  sion  following  a  review  of  the  recommenda- 
resolved  claims  by  aboriginal  peoples  in  the  States  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Act  tlons  of  the  members  of  the  Village,  the  Sec- 
United  States.  They  are  not  encumbered  '^nd  special  provisions  have  been  made  in  the  retary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  State  of 
with  a  history  of  conquest  or  of  treaties  be-  ''"'  for  them.  Alaska. 

tween  tribal  groups  and  the  United  States,  Monetary  compensation  To  prevent  major  changes  in  management, 

and  with  minor  exceptions  no  wardship  or  ,     ,              •   t  h  -bh     h  '^    recognition    of    the    previous    Judgment 

reservation  system  has  been  Imposed  either  Appropriated  Funds  awarded   the   Tlinglt-Haida  Indians  by  the 

on   the   Natives   or   on    the    lands   they   use  An  authorization  for  $500  million  of  Fed-  Court   of   Claims,  and  primarily  in  view  of 

and  occupy.'  The  Congress  has  an  opportu-  eral   funds   to   be   paid   over   a   twelve  year  the  higher  value  of  forest  lands  when  com- 

nlty  In  this  last  major  settlement  between  period  Is  provided.  The.se  funds  are  paid  to  pared  with  most  other  land  areas  in  Alaska, 

the  United  States  and  the  Native  peoples  of  the   Alaska   Native   Investment   Corporation  Villages  located  In  the  Tongass  and  Chugach 

America  to  arrive  at  a  more  Just  and  wiser  ^"d  to  the  Alaska  Native  Services  and  Devel-  National  Forests  would  be  entitled  to  receive 

opment  Corporation.  These  Corporations  re-  up  to  one  township  only  regardless  of  their 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  celve  and  distribute  moneys  to  the  Native  eligible  Native  population. 
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3.  Land  Selection  for  Economic  Potential  and  In  many  respects  Is  similar  in  corporate  3.  Transitional  Operation  of  PubUc  Land 

The  Services  Corporation  Is  granted  the  wganlzatlon  to  a  modem  mutual  fund.  '■t<^u^i^uii»^  uperax^on  01  i-uouc  LAna 

right  to  select  two  million  acres  of  public  The  Investment  CorjKiration  will  have  a 

lands  for  their  timber  potential.  The  Serv-  twelve  member  board  of  directors  and  will  ^A    ,  «     legislatively  withdraws,  for  a  pe- 

Ices  Corporation   also  may   select   an   addl-  liandle  investments  and  engage  In  business  "o<*  of  five  years,  all  unreserved  public  lands 

tlonal  one  million  acres  to  be  used  to  avoid  ^o*"  vrotit  activities.  The  Committee  has  pur-  ^^  Aaiska  and  sets  up  a  system  for  opening 

hardship  to  Native  groups  and  individuals  Posely  kept  the  business  for  profit  activities  these  lajids  to  entry  after  they  have  been  ap- 

and  to  protect  areas  of  unique  ctiltural  ana  ^^  social  services  activities  separate.  WhUe  f^°P        .i'^  classified  as  chiefly  valuable  for 

historical  significance.  this  has  required  the  creation  of  two  st^te-  ^i^    1     h  P"'"P°®^  provided  for  under  the 

500,000    acres    of   surface    estate    land    is  ^"^^^  corporations  rather  than  one  it  avoids  PH5"''  wn  J^^'^r^.-  ,>,<=, 

granted  to  the  North  Slope  Native  Coroora-  ^^  confusion  of  activities,   guidelines  and  .,        °"^  ^^°  d,rect=  the  SecreUry  of  the 

^on  in  recognition  of  the  fS  that  oT  'he  T^?^'^"  '^''^°"*  '^^  separaUon  It  would  ^^^^-^   pubUc  -ani'ln^Ai^A".'/ .°L"1!  "°- 

North  Slope  larger  areas  of  land  are  needed  ^^  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  evaluate  the  V^J^^^,     public  ^ands  in   Alaska  which  are 

for  subsistence.  performance  of  the  Investment  and  business  T^,t^°''  Inclusion  in  the  National  Park 

^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  or  Wildlife   Refuge  Systems.  The  Secre-ary 

Alaska  Native  Commission  xhe  board  of  directors  In  the  early  years  '^  ^  ^^^  recommendations  to  the  Congress 

An   Alaska   Native   Commission   is   estab-  of  Its  operation  will  award  a  contract  to  a  ""  ''■'^^'^  ^®*^  within  three  years, 

lished  to  perform  a  number  of  quasl-Judlclal  "Business  Management  Group"  which  would  3.  Transfer  of   Edu&itiou   and   Welfare   Re- 

functlons  In  the  administration  and  Imple-  be  responsible  for  managing  the  Investment  sponslblUtles  to  the  State  of  Alaska 

mentation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  These  Corporation's  assets,  subject  to  the  terms  of  The  bill  requires  the  SecrPtarv  t^  ir,u.o.^ 

duties   include   the   preparation   of   a   final  the   bill,   the   Investment   Company  Act  of  a  study  and  to  develoo  a  orotrlm  f^rTn^fn^ 

membership  roll  of  all  eligible  Native  people,  1940,   and   the   policies   established   by   the  the  ^l^^^notlu^inS'^^^r^^^^r 

preparation    of    a    flnal    village    roster,    the  board.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  board,  the  affairs  of  the  Natl.^^oniP  nr   aiLw 

determination   of   boundary    questions    and  at  Its  option,  may  develop  an  in-house  man-  within   five   years    The    basic   resnon^Thtf.tv 

disputes    and   the   review   and   approval   of  agement  and  Investment  capacity  and  ter-  for  the  welfare  of  Native  DeoDie  in  Alllcl 

certain  land  transactions.  mlnate  any  existing  management  contracts,  would,   as  it   is   for   all   A'^k«   rt  ^-^n      k 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  five  mem-  The  board  is  charged  with  the  responsl-  vested  with  the  State  of  Al'^ka  PederaT^r^* 

bers,  at  least  two  of  whom  must  be  Alaska  b^lty  of  making  balanced  and  prudent  In-  grams  which  are  exceoted  from"  th's  tr«ncf^Z 

Natives,   Commission  members  will   be  ap-  vestments  in:  are  the  Native  Public  Health  Service  nro 

pointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate  U)   a  portfolio  of  sound  national  and  In-  grams  and  certain  educational  Dr^Lrram.io 

confirmation,  and  will  be  compensated  by  the  ternational  Investments;  ,,»»™                              i^"""ai  programs. 

Federal  government.  The  Commission  Is  au-  (H)  business  actlvlUes  having  an  Impact  '•"'*"  ■'°  ^^  °"^'^'r™  to  individcals,  v^LLAGES, 

thorlzed  to  have  a  small  legal  staff,  hearing  on   sectors   of   the   economy   especially   Im-  *^°  corporations 

examiners  If  necessary,  and  a  clerical  staff,  portant  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  Alaska  ^'  1^^°  "  reported  by  the  Committee  con- 

The  Commission  will  terminate  at  the  end  Natives;  and  tains  a  number  of  provisions  granting  land 

of  seven  years  or  earlier  if  Its  duties  under  (I'D   enterprises  wholly  or  partially  owned  ^°   *^*   Native   people    and   to   corporations 

the  bill  have  been  completed.  by  Alaska  Natives.  eetabUshed  \mder  the  bill.  It  Is  not  possible 

Alaska  Native  Corvorations  '^^  Investment  Corporation  would  Issue  f°  Sj^^  ^n  exact  figure  on  the  total  amount  of 

The    Drono<5Prt    hill    ^■r.y,^    o=t=K,.  »,    .  ^^^^  °^  ^^'^^  ^  ^"  Alaska  Natives  on  the  i?°,°  '^'^^'^^  ^ould  be  granted  to  the  Alaska 

Statewide XnLtions  Thi  fl  ?f   tv,    A^  *l'°  ^^^^  membership  roll.  The  stock  would  be  J'*"'1P«'P'«  "°<^«^  the  provisions  of  the 

Nativfrnvit^  .ft  ^           !,        •  ^^*  ^'^^  inalienable  for  a  period  of  15  years.  Dividends  '''"    because    the    total    will    depend    upon 

«cliLlverfrinfesfmP^t?«°H\''"    '^n^^  would  be  paid  quarteriy  to  the  stockholders  ^Pf|fl<=    '^^^^ons   of   the    Commission,   the 

exclusively  in  investments  and  business  for  „    ,,„,         ^            ^.  total  enrolled  Native  population  and  a  num. 

profit  activities.  The  second,  the  Alaska  Na-  3.  Village  CorporaUons  ber  of  other  variable  factors 

tlve     Services     Corporation,     will     perform  Each   Native   Village   eligible   for  benefits  Taking  account  of  these  variable  factors 

needed  social  services  and  distribute  funds  under  the  bill  is  required  to  organize  as  a  and  making  certain  assumptions  with  resoect 

made  available  under  the  bill.  Eligible  Native  non-profit  membership  corporation  to  hold  to  Native  population  and  other  matterslt 

Villages  are  required  to  establish  non-profit  title  to  Lands  granted  under  the  Act  and  to  Is  possible  to  project  the  probable  amounta 

membership  corporations  under  Alaska  State  distribute  moneys  granted  by  the  Act.'  of  land  which  will  be  granted  tmder  the  bill 

law  to  hold  title  to  lands  granted  by  the  bill  Parallel   corporations,    the   Alaska   NaUve  as  reported  by  the  Committee 

and  to  distribute  benefits  to  Individuals.  An  Urban   Corporation   and   the  Alaska   Native  The  maximum  amount  of  land  which  could 

urban  Corporation  and  a  National  Corpora-  National  Oorporatlon,  are  established  under  be  granted  Is  slightly  more  than  10  million 

tion  will  be  established  to  perform  similar  the  bill  to  perform  similar  functions  for  Na-  acres.  This  total  consist  of  the  following • 

functions  for  Natives  living  In  urban  areas  of  tlves  In  urban  areas  of  Alaska  and  for  Natives  ' 

Alaska  and   for  Natives  living  outside  the  living  outside  the  State  of  Alaska •  Grants  to  Village  Corporations: 

State  Of  Alaska.^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  Foundaflon                            [^J  'Zr^'^O  Z.^T'"" "     f  fn\  ^Z 

1.  Alaska  Native  Servlc^  and  Development  At  the  end  of  twelve  year*  a  charitable  (c)  Vllllgrm  nat  "naT/oVesl^:     '^  253'  ^ 

vx>rporauon  foundation,  the  Alaska  Native  Foundation,                                                                  

The  Alaska  Native  Services  and  Develop-  will  be  established.  The  Foundation  will  re-                     Total 5  884  200 

ment  Corporation  would  be  established  as  a  celve  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  successor  —  '-  -  '^= 

nonprofit    membership    Corporation    to    ad-  or  successors  to  the  Investment  Corporation  Grants  to  Individuals: 

minister   and    disburse    appropriated    funds  and  the  Services  Corporation.  The  Pounda-  (a)  hunting,  fishing,  and 

and  funds  received  from  revenue  sharing  to  tion's  purposes  will  be  educational  and  chari-              trapping  campsites 270,000 

Native  Village  Corporations  and  to  the  Urban  table,  and  It  will  carry  on  the  social  better-  (b)  homesltes  outside  the  areas 

and  National  Corporations.  ment  functions  previously  performed  by  the             selected  by  Villages 365,000 

The    Services    Corporation    will    have    an  Serrtces  Corporation.                                                                                                              '. 

eighteen  member  board  of  directors,  fourteen  Attor-neys  fees  and  expenses                                  Total  635,000 

Of  whom  will  be  elected  on  a  reelonal  basis  ^                  ■         -  — 

by  Alaska  Natives.  ThrCo?^ratlon  Si  S  ^^'"P^'^sation  o   attorneys  for  fees  and  ex-  ^^^^  ^^  Corporations : 

an  appropriate  staff  with  th^ nece^I?y  legal  ^^tl  K^fu'/f^nH^i  '=^:''^'^f "°?  „^'^*^    "'^  (a)  Services  Corporation : 

flnanclal,  social  and  public  works  expert^  ^™tfon  ^^th  If^^^fni  h°?n  °\^              »>  timber  lands. 2,000,000 

to  provide  any  needed  advice  and  assistance  ^^rfr^^  r^^i '^  r  ''^^,  P^^'^ufA  ^v,        J  <"'  tnlscellaneous  lands....     1.  000,  000 

U)  the  Village  Corporations  and  to  the  Alaska  ]^f^L?l>^\^^fJtf^.^l\  ^    '^  ^T  ' b)    North   Slope  Native  Cor- 

Nativepeople.                                                 ^"^  T^^f^^L?fn\,^^^''}-T'^'^^             poratlon   .... 500,000 

The  ServirP5  (-r,rT,rvrot.^^  „      1..,  ,.     ,  ^^t  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court              ^ 

^^eHH^HF^^-i-^  ^L^iriifo^r^^ua^r^uiULVfo^ -z^^^ 

^i^^S-SB^PP     — ^  sfa^nrr-ttJr^^S  S^i;  —  - --°^^^ 

corporation  .fouTbf  merS  in,^  ^7'in"  -^^'^^-^^^  ^^  ^^«  ^^'>-  ^here  are  179  villages  .ith  more  than  25 

vestment  CorporaUon    llquf<^ted  or  reor^a'                              General  provisions  but  less  than  400  Natives  listed  in  the  bill  for 

nlzed  as  an  orrtin^rv  h,,t?«i     Z_        reorga-            .    „     ,     ^,         ,  c   >,  .  .           t,  which  withdrawals  will  be  made  and  which 

•i.cu  ds  an  ordinary  business  for  profit  cor-            1-  Protection  of  Subsistence  Resources  „„„  v,^  „u„iv,i„  f„,  ,„„^  ^„„t,;  t»  i.  o=^„rr,»w 

poratlon  under  State  liw  "^>  °^  eligible  for  land  grants.  It  Is  assumed 

The   Secretary  of   Interior   Is   directed   to  that  ten  more  villages  will  be  found  eligible 

2.  Alaska  Native  Investment  Corporation  classify  public  lands  surrounding  all  Native  for  land  gr.ants  under  the  bill    Tluis.  these 

The  bill  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  ^''^ages  as  Subsistence  Use  Units.  These  units  189  villages  could  be  granted  a  tctal  of  4,354,- 

Alaska  Native  Investment  Corporation    The  ^^^^  ^^  much  larger  than  the  areas  of  land  560   acres.   The   leasable   mineral    e.state   for 

Investment  Corporation  Is  to  be  organized  as  granted  to  the  Villages  and  will  provide  a  these  lands  Is  granted  to  the  Services  Cor- 

a  regulated  business  Investment  corporation  '"^^'^  of  closing  these  areas  for  a  limited  poratlon  to  assure  full-time  specialized  man- 

. ____^  period  of  time  to  nonresident  hunters,  fish-  agement.  Benefits   from   the   mineral  estate 

p  ermen  and  trappers,  when  necessary  to  pro-  are  divided  equally  between   the  region  of 

ruotnotes  at  end  of  article.  tect  subsistence  resources."  origin  and  all  eligible  Natives. 
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In  the  list  of  N'aUve  Villages  in  the  bill  16 
presently  have  populations  greater  than  400. 
These  Villages  are  entitled  to  additional 
lands.  The  total  given  assumes  that  an  addi- 
tional five  Villages  will  grow  to  a  popula- 
tion of  400  or  more  by  date  of  enactment. 
Thus,  these  21  Villages  could  be  granted  a 
total  of  1,276,200  acres  as  a  result  of  the  bill's 
provision  for  Villages  of  larger  populations. 

There  are  eleven  Villages  located  on  Na- 
tional Forest  lands,  which  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive land  under  the  bill.  To  minimize  Inter- 
ference with  the  purposes  for  which  these 
lands  were  set  aside  these  Villages  are  limited 
to  a  grant  of  23,040  acres  or  one  township 
regardless  of  size.  Thus,  these  villages  could 
be  granted  a  total  of  253,440  acres. 

Recognized  withm  the  bill  are  the  tradi- 
tional uses  of  land  made  by  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive people  Provision  is  made  for  the  grant- 
ing of  various  size  tracts  of  land  for  their 
use  as  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  Kimp- 
sltes,  as  reindeer  grasdng  areas,  and  as  tradi- 
tional food  gathering  camps.  Based  on  rather 
arbitrary  assumptions  the  Committee  as- 
sumes that  approximately  270.000  acres  would 
be  granted  for  these  purposes,  although  this 
figure  could  be  substantially  higher.  In  addi- 
tion provision  is  made  for  special  protection 
of  subsistence  use  units. 

Approximately  five  percent  of  the  Natives 
live  In  areas  ou'side  of  the  Native  Villages  or 
urban  areas.  To  provide  them  with  title  to 
the  lands  on  which  they  presently  reside, 
provision  is  made  for  the  granting  of  resi- 
dence units  in  areas  outside  of  lands  selected 
by  the  Village  Corporations.  Again  based 
upon  rather  arbitrary  assumptions  the  Com- 
mittee assumes  that  approximately  365,000 
acres  would  be  granted  for  these  purposes, 
although  the  figure  could  be  substantially 
higher.  (Individuals  living  within  areas  se- 
lected by  a  Village  Corporation  would  receive 
title  to  iiome.'^ites.  business  and  camps  di- 
rectly from  the  Village  Corporation.  Con.'^e- 
quently.  totals  for  this  purpose  are  Included 
in  the  Village  land  grants  and  are  not  sepa- 
rately stated) . 

The  other  major  land  granting  features  of 
the  bill  Involves  lands  patented  to  Native 
corporations.  The  Services  Corporation  re- 
ceives 3.000.000  acres  to  serve  as  a  "land 
bank  "  to  provide  a  resource  base  for  future 
Native  economic  development,  and  to  protect 
certain  areas  of  the  State  which  have  cultural 
or  historical  significance  to  the  Natives.  The 
North  Slope  Native  Corporation  Is  granted 
the  right  to  select  500,000  acres  because  of  the 
need  for  more  extensive  land  for  subsistence 
use  for  the  North  Slope  region. 

II     BACKCROr.ND    OF    THE    AL.XSK.-V    N.\T1VE    LaND 

Claims 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  bark- 
ground  of  the  "Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 
Act  of  1970.  '  the  major  issues  raised  by  the 
Act  and  the  policy  considerations  which  the 
Committee  feels  are  of  special  importance  in 
the  recommended  settlement. 

3      THE     COMMON     LEGAL    THREAD:     A    CLAIM     OF 
ABORIGINAL    VSE    OF    OCCUPANCY 

An  early  problem  this  Committee  had  to 
face  in  considering  any  settlement  of  Alaska 
Native  land  claims  was  the  bewildering  di- 
versity among  the  claims  and  claimants. 
Claimants  include  individuals  as  well  as  tra- 
ditional and  corporate  tribal  and  regional 
associations  Many  are  of  different  language 
and  cultural  groups  and  differ  in  the  pat- 
terns of  their  historic  use  of  the  land  and  in 
their  i>resent  location  with  .espect  to  it;  they 
vary  widely  in  their  levels  of  acculturation 
and  In  their  economic  condition.  The  claims 
differ  in  the  type  of  relief  sought.  In  the 
apparent  ownership  and  status  of  the  lands 
claimed,  and  in  the  length  of  time  over  which 
they  have  t>een  formally  asserted  " 

The  common  legal  thread  which  runs 
through  the  diversity  Indicated  above  Is  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


assertion  of  rights  or  claims  based  upon 
aboriginal  use  or  occupancy.  The  crux  of  the 
legal  issue  raised  by  Native  land  claims  in 
Alaska  was  set  out  first  and  most  definitively 
in  Section  8  of  the  Alaska  Organic  Act  of 
1884  (Act  of  May  17.  1884,  23  Stat.  24)  : 

That  the  Indians  or  other  persons  in  said 
district  shall  not  "je  disturbed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  lands  actually  In  their  use  or  oc- 
cupation or  now  claimed  by  them  but  the 
terms  under  which  such  persons  may  acquire 
title  to  such  lands  is  reserved  for  future  leg- 
islation by  Congress. 

The  same  issue  has  been  posed  sharply 
in  recent  years  by  the  implementation  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  (72  Stat.  339)  which  in 
section  6  authorizes  the  State  to  select  for  It- 
self public  lands  within  Alaska,  but  which  in 
section  4  i  as  amended  by  the  Alaska  Om- 
nibus Act,  73  Star.  141)  provides  that 

the  State  and  it.s  people  •  •  •  forever  dis- 
claim all  rights  and  title  •  •  •  to  any  lands 
or  other  property  (including  fishing  rights), 
the  right  and  title  to  which  may  be  held  by 
any  Indians,  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts."  Such  lands, 
•••  •  .  remain  under  the  absolute  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  until  disposed  of 
under  its  authority   *    *    •" 

The  ultimate  implications  of  these  re- 
spective provisions  of  the  1884  and  1958  Acts 
and  of  similar  and  related  provisions  of  other 
laws  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  legal  Interpre- 
tations. However,  the  intention  of  Congress 
is  beyond  dispute  with  respect  to  two  issues: 

(1)  Congress  refused  in  each  instance  to 
determine  substantively  what  lands  were  in 
fact  used  or  occupied  by  the  Natives,  or  what 
was  the  nattire  of  the  title  that  the  Natives 
held  by  virtue  of  that  use  or  occupancy;  and 
that 

(2)  Congress  intended  In  each  Instance  that 
the  status  quo  be  maintained  with  respect  to 
Native  use,  occupancy,  and  title  to  lands  in 
Alaska  until  Congress  should  act  upon  these 
questions. 

These  intentions  are  e.xpllcltly  reinforced 
in  further  language  of  section  4  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act.  ".  .  .  that  nothing  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  recognize,  deny,  enlarge, 
impair,  or  otherwise  affect  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  .  .  ." 

Congress  has,  therefore,  given  Native  claims 
precedence  over  other  claims  on  the  public 
lands  of  Ala.ska.  but  it  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  power  to  define,  confirm,  deny,  or  ex- 
tinguish Native  title,  and,  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions. Congress  has  so  declined  to  do  so. 
As  a  result: 

(1)  There  is  serious  doubt  about  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
grant  to  the  State  or  other  parties  rights  in, 
or  patent  to.  public  lands  In  Alaska  claimed 
by  Nati\cs;  consequently,  almost  all  mineral 
leasing  on  and  state  selection  of  such  lands 
have  been  brought  to  a  halt;  '-' 

i2i  The  title  to  public  lands  or  other  prop- 
erty in  Alaska  transferred  to  the  State  or  to 
private  persons  In  the  face  of  a  Native  pro- 
test is  seriously  compromised;  yet  '■■• 

(3)  Congress  to  date  has  granted  no  agency 
or  court  the  jurisdiction  to  make  a  deter- 
mination on  their  merits  concerning  Native 
claims  ill  Alaska. 

4.  THE  ISSirE  OF  FACT:   THE  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 
HAVE     SUBSTANTIAL     VALIDITY 

The  question  of  fact  In  each  of  the  Alaska 
Native  land  claims  is  whether  the  claimants 
or  the'r  ancestfirs  have  used  or  occupied  the 
lands  or  other  property  claimed.  The  testi- 
mony, exhibits,  and  materials  examined  by 
the  Committee  show  a  wide  variety  of  pat- 
terns of  land  use  and  occupation  in  different 
parts  of  Alaska,  but  they  demonstrate  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims 
in  general  do  have  substance  in  fact.  Sub- 
stantial portions  of  hind  and  water  in  Alaska, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ruggedest  moun- 
tain and  glacier  areas,  historically  were  or 
presently  are  being  used  or  occupied  by  some 
group  of  Eskimos.  Indians,  or  Aleuts.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  exhaust  the  Issues  of  fact 


Involved  in  settlement  of  these  claims.  Thera 
are  great  differences  in  the  intensity  and  in 
the  continuity  of  land  use  by  the  Native 
people  of  Alaska.  Several  hundred  Native 
"places"  have  been  continuously  or  regu- 
larly occupied  as  villages,  camps,  etc.,  since 
long  before  1884;  together  these  places  may 
not  total  more  than  a  million  acres.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
land  used  by,  and  indisf>ensable  to.  Natives  as 
wildlife  habitat  and  hunting  ranges.  In  many 
of  these  areas,  however,  the  Intensity  and  fre- 
quency of  use  have  been  very  low  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  use.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes there  are  other  millions  of  acres 
which  have  received  varying  degrees  of  In- 
tensity in  land  use  and  occupation  for  sub- 
sistance  and  other  purposes.'* 

The  Committee  found  no  principle  In  law 
or  history,  or  in  simple  fairness,  which  pro- 
vides clear  guidance  as  to  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing or  denying  title  to  public  lands  to 
Alaska  Natives.  Some  of  the  factors  which 
the  Committee  considered  in  arriving  at  the 
present  land  grant  provisions  of  S  1830  are 
as  follows:  (1)  the  need  to  confirm  in  all 
Native  people  the  title  to  lands  they  occupy 
for  home  sites  or  businesses  and  lands  they 
use  as  campsites  for  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping;  ( 2 )  the  need  to  grant  each  eligible 
village  lands  for  community  expansion  and 
to  provide  protection  and  a  buffer  from  the 
Intrusions  of  others;  (3)  the  desire  to  avoid 
the  granting  of  huge  land  enclaves  which  In 
most  cases  would  Involve  expensive  admin- 
istration and  which  could  result  In  remote, 
land  locked  reservations  rather  than  viable 
open  commuiuties;  (4)  the  desire  to  grant 
lands  which  can  provide  new  economic  op- 
portunities to  the  corporations  established 
under  the  Act;  and  (5)  the  need  to  proride 
protection  for  subsistence  uses  of  the  land. 
The  Committee,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, recommends  confirming  title  Uj  eveiy 
eligible  Native  person  of  the  land  occupied 
and  used  by  him  as  a  primary  place  of  resi- 
dence or  business.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends granting  to  each  Village  Corporation 
the  lands  In  and  around  the  Village  for  com- 
munity use  and  expansion  This  grant  is  to 
be  made  after  considering  population,  use 
and  other  factors  and  for  small  villages  may 
be  up  to  one  township  (23.040  acres)  and  for 
larger  villages  up  to  an  additional  township 
for  each  additional  four  hundred  Native  peo- 
ple. In  addition,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  certain  lands  be  granted  for  economic 
development,  to  avoid  unintended  hardships 
and  to  protect  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
camp  sites  as  well  as  other  historic  sub- 
sistence uses. 

Depending  upon  the  determination  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Commission  established  by 
this  measure,  the  lands  granted  may  total 
up  to  slightly  more  tlian  ten  million  acres. 
This  is  more  than  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee for  Development  Planning  recom- 
mended. It  is  less  than  the  Alaska  Federa- 
tion of  Natives  proposed.  It  is  approximately 
the  same  as  could  be  provided  under  the 
bill  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

S.  JUSTICE  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY  REQUIRE  A 
LEGISLATIVE,  RATHER  THAN  A  JUD1CL*L 
SETTLEMENT 

There  have  been  witnesses  before  this 
Committee  who  maintain  that  the  Natives 
are  entitled  by  virtue  of  aboriginal  use  and 
occui>ancy  to,  If  anything,  nothing  more 
than  the  residential  lots  on  which  their 
cabins  stand.  Others  have  maintained  that 
the  Natives  rightfully  own  all  of  Alaska, 
that  they  should  receive  a  patent  In  fee  to 
all  the  unreserved  lands  In  the  State,  and 
compyensatlon  at  full  market  value  for  all 
lands  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain  or  transferred  to  other  parties 
Including  the  State. 

Each  of  these  positions  Is  to  some  extent 
logically  defensible,  and  the  law  Itself  does 
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not  provide  clear  answers  or  sufficient 
ground  to  reject  either  of  them  out  of  hand. 
Yet  neither  extreme  is  acceptable  from  the 
standpoint  of  Justice  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  policy.  The  claims  of  the  Natives 
of  Alaska  are  far  more  substantial,  and  their 
needs  In  either  a  traditional  or  a  modern 
way  of  life  are  far  greater,  than  for  residen- 
tial lots  alone.  By  the  same  token,  however, 
their  needs  and  a  just  settlement  of  their 
claims  do  not  require  a  grant  to  the  whole 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  consequent 
frustration  and  defeat  of  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  all  who  have  since  made  Alaska 
their  home  and  Invested  In  its  future. 

This  Committee  Is  not  persuaded  that  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  Natives  would  be 
sufficiently  served  to  Justify  the  additional 
inequities  and  the  legal  and  administrative 
complications  Involved  In  revoking  existing 
land  reserves  which  have  been  made  for  pub- 
lic purposes  or  in  overturning  patents  or 
otherwise  threatening  valid  rights  in  land 
previously  granted  to  the  State  or  private 
parties.  Nor  does  this  Committee  believe  it  is 
necessary  or  wise  to  confirm  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  in 
private  ownership  by  virtue  of  historical  util- 
ization at  very  low  levels  of  Intensity. 

Yet  these  are  the  extreme  alternatives 
vrhlch  could  follow  from  committing  the 
resolution  of  the  Native  land  claims  Issue  to 
the  Federal  Courts  for  a  decision  b;ised 
strictly  on  the  legal  merits  of  the  Natives' 
claim.  The  Committee  considered  and  re- 
jected this  course  of  action  as  did  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive people.  No  one  in  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility has  seriously  suggested  or  endorsed  It 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  Justice  to  the 
Native  people  and  the  wise  allocation  and 
disposition  of  the  lands  and  resources  of 
Alaska  both  require  a  surer,  more  complex 
and  imaginative  resolution  than  simply  con- 
firming or  denying  title  to  specific  tracts  and 
awarding  cash  compensation.  The  Committee 
is  also  convinced  that  fairness  and  wisdom 
require  a  far  more  prompt  and  timely  reso- 
lution of  the  claims  and  protests  than  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  Courts.  In 
addition,  questions  of  certainty,  of  wide 
latitude  In  the  adoption  of  the  elements  of 
settlement,  and  the  ability  to  create  excep- 
tions to  treat  special  cases  make  it  clear  that 
the  legislative  settlement  proposed  in  S. 
1830  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  all  the  parties 
in\x)lved.* 

It  Is  imperative  to  reach  a  settlement,  but, 
in  the  words  of  the  bill  (Subsection  2(c)), 
the  public  interest  demands  that — • 

The  terms  of  this  settlement  [be  carried 
out  I  promptly,  with  certainty,  and  In  con- 
formity to  the  real  economic  and  social  needs 
of  Alaska  Natives  by  avoiding  litigation,  by 
maximizing  the  participation  by  Natives  In 
decisions  affecting  their  rights  and  prop- 
erty .  .  .  without  (1)  establishing  any  per- 
manently racially  defined  Institutions,  rights, 
privileges,  or  obligations;  (2)  creating  a  res- 
ervation system  or  lengthy  trusteeship;  or 
(3)  ultimately  adding  to  "the  categories  of 
property  or  organizations  enpoylng  special 
tax  privileges  or  to  the  legislation  establish- 
ing special  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  SUte  of  Alaska. 

VII.  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Monetary 
Compensation 

SUMMABT 

S.  1830  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
authorizes  the  payment  of"  total  monetary 
wmpensatlon  of  $1  billion  to  the  Alaska 
Native  people  for  the  claims  which  will  be 
extinguished  by  the  enactment  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1970. 

The  monetary  compensation  would  be  de- 
rtved  from  two  sources.  First,  $500  million  is 
authorized  for  appropriation  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  over  a  period  of  twelve  years. 
Second,  provision  Is  made  for  the  Alaska  Na- 


tive people  to  receive  a  total  of  $500  million 
by  sharing  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  In  the 
revenues  derived  from  mineral  leasing  on 
the  public  lands  and  on  lands  which  will  be 
patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  under  the 
terms  of  the  Statehood  Act. 

The  nine  tables  set  out  below  have  been 
prepared  to  show  the  cost  of  this  settlement 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  State  of 
Alaska:  llie  per  capita  value  to  each  Native  of 
the  benefits  to  be  received;  the  funds  avail- 
able for  social  services  and  investment;  sam.- 
ple  cash  flows  iia  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion; and  a  projection  of  anticipated  bene- 
fits to  a  typical  Native  family  of  five  persons 
and  a  typical  Native  Village  with  a  popula- 
tion of  two  hundred. 

In  summary  the  tables  disclose  the  follow- 
ing with  respect  to  the  cost  and  benefits  of 
3.  1830: 

cost    to    the    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Funds  to  be  appropriated  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  total  $500  million  to  be  paid 
on  a  variable  payment  schedule  over  twelv? 
years.  The  Federal  contribution  to  the  mon- 
eys received  from  2  percent  revenue  sharing 
totals  $2,621,000  to  be  paid  by  1998.  The  total 
cost  to  the  United  Stales  is  $502,621,000 

At  an  8  percent  discount  rate  the  present 
value  of  the  Federal  share  cf  the  monetary 
compensation  to  be  paid  under  the  bill  is 
$356  million. 

cost    to    the    state    of    ALASKA 

Funds  to  be  paid  from  the  2  percent  reve- 
nue sharing  provisions  of  S  1830  total  $50'J 
million.  99.5  percent  of  this  total,  or  $497.3 
million.  Will  be  paid  from  funds  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  Fed- 
eral share  is  0.5  percent  and  amounts  to  $2.6 
million. 

At  an  8  percent  discount  the  present  value 
of  the  State  contribution  is  $160  8  million. 

per   capita    cost   to    the    tTNtTED    STATES 
TREASURY 

Assuming  a  total  final  enrollment  of  75.000 
eligible  Natives  the  cost  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  $6,704  per  person.  At  an  8  percent 
discount  rate  the  present  value  per  person  io 
$4,749. 

division  op  funds  BETWEEN   INVESTMENTS  AND 
SOCIAL    SERVICES 

S.  1830  provides  for  a  division  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  Act  i$l  billion  i 
betv.een  the  Native  Investmen'  Corporation 
and  the  Native  Services  Corporation.  .M  the 
end  of  twelve  years  the  Alaska  Native  Foi-n- 
dation  is  established  and  receives  10  percent 
of  the  stock  In  the  successor  corporations. 

Funds  made  available  for  investment  to 
the  Investment  Corporation  i  sources  are 
revenue  sharing  and  Federal  appropriations) 
total  $641  million.  Their  present  value  at  an 
8  percent  discount  rate  is  $259  million. 

Funds  made  available  for  social  services 
to  the  Services  Corporation  total  $357  mil- 
lion ($393  million  If  the  assets  of  the  Foun- 
dation are  included).  Their  present  value  at 
an  8  percent  discount  rate  Is  $256  million. 

TOTAL   per  CAPITA   BENEFITS  TO   ALASKA   NATIVES 

The  gross  value  of  the  settlement  proposed 
in  S.  1830  per  Native  person  is  $12,727  i$6.- 
526).  Of  this  total,  funds  for  social  services 
are  $4,177  ($3,062),  and  funds  for  investment 
are  $8,550  ($3,454) .  The  figures  In  parenthesis 
represent  value  per  Native  person  at  an  8 
percent  discount  rate. 

CASH     FLOW     OF    THE     NATIVE     INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

It  is  projected  that  the  Native  Investment 
Corporation  will  receive  $641  million  between 
1971  and  1998.  Management  expenses  are  pro- 
jected at  $46  minion  for  the  same  time  pe- 
riod. Dividends  paid  to  the  shareholders  are 
projected  at  a  total  of  $6914  million.  The 
value  of  the  stock  in  the  Corporation  in  1998 
Is  projected  at  $1,220  million.  At  an  8  percent 
discount  rate  the  present  value  cf  the  Cor- 
poration's prospective  earnings  and  asset 
value  is  $328  million. 


DIVIDENDS  PAYMENTS  PER  SHAPj:HOLDER 

Dividends  paid  to  each  .-shareholder  by  the 
Investment  Corporation  begin  at  $53  per 
year  and  reach  $729  per  year  by  1998  In 
1986  stock  held  by  Native  pyeople  will  be- 
come alienable  and  Us  value  per  share  for 
that  year  is  projected  at  $8,221.  By  1988.  the 
value  per  share  in  projected  at  $15,368.  At 
a  discount  rate  o!  8  percent,  however,  present 
value  per  share  is  $3,786. 

BENEFITS  TO   A   TYPICAL   NATIVE   JAMILY   OF  FIVE 
PERSONS 

The  total  benefits  made  available  by  the 
monetary  compensation  provisions  of  s. 
1830  to  a  typical  Native  family  of  five  per- 
sons (parents  and  three  children)  between 
1971  and  1998  total  $63,130. 

$21,070  of  tills  total  Is  in  the  form  of  social 
services.  89  percent  of  these  funds  are  made 
available  in  the  first  twelve  years  through 
the  Services  Corporation's  payments  to  Vil- 
lage Corporations  and  Urban  and  National 
Corporations  The  remainder  are  made  avail- 
able after  1983  by  the  Alaska  Natue  Founda- 
l.on. 

$42,060  of  the  total  is  received  m  the  form 
of  dividends  paid  to  the  family's  five  share- 
holders by  the  Invesinient  Co;porat;on  and 
the  successor  corporal  ion  i.s  i .  86  percent  of 
these  funds  are  not  made  available  until  the 
period  198:3  to  1998  The  present  worth  of 
all  benefits  to  this  family  of  five  persons 
when  discounted  at  8  percent  is  $32,678. 

BENEFITS   TO    A   TYPICAL    NATIVE    VILLAGE    OF    200 
NATIVE.S 

A  typical  Native  Village  with  a  population 
of  200  eligible  Native  people  wcul<'.  receive 
payments  ironi  the  Services  Corp.iralir.n 
totalling  $886,000  between  1971  and  1982. 
Payments  would  be  made  to  the  Village  Cor- 
poration and  wuuld  be  distributee;  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  prepared  by  all  of  the 
members  and  approved  by  the  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

Funds  received  by  the  Village  Corporation 
could  t>e  used  for  cash  distributions;  hous- 
ing subsidies;  community  health  programs; 
Investment  in  commuuitV  facilities  such  as 
sanitation  or  water  systems;  loans;  produc- 
tive enterprise;  or  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  purposes.  The  typical  Alaska  Native 
Village  presently  consists  of  a  cluster  of 
shacks  and  a  few  stores.  There  are  no  paved 
streets,  sidewalks  or  plumbing.  Most  public 
services  which  Americans  take  for  granted 
are  nonexistent.  Funds  made  available  to 
Village  Corporations  and  to  the  NaUve  peo- 
ple will  enable  them  to  establish  their  own 
priorities  and  to  improve  the  quahtv  of  their 
communities  and  their  lives. 

CONCLtJSION 

Whatever  the  form  In  which  funds  pro- 
vided through  the  Services  and  development 
Corp>oration  are  disbursed,  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  real  Incomes  of  a  typical 
Native  family  of  five  persons  by  an  average 
of  $1537  per  year  during  the  first  twelve  years. 
These  benefits  will  be  supplemented  by  aver- 
age cash  dividends  during  the  same  period  of 
approximately  $500  per  year  with  substantial 
increases  In  later  years.  The  total  increase  in 
family  income  of  over  two  thousand  dollars 
per  year  will  amount  to  a  doubling  of  the 
real  Incomes  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  such 
families,  and  to  a  fifty  percent  increase  for 
about  half  of  them. 

While  this  settlement  Is  not  Intended  el- 
thelr  as  public  assistance  legislation  nor  as  a 
substitute  for  existing  public  assistance, 
health,  education,  or  community  develop- 
ment programs,  its  possibilities  for  reducing 
future  Federal  and  State  costs  for  these  pro- 
grams are  obvious. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Portions  of  the  Official  Constitution  and 
Bylaws  together  with  a  history  of  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives  and  other  Native  or- 
ganizations are  found  In  Alaska  Natii-es  and 
the  Land  at  page  27. 
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-See  chapter  5  of  Alaska  Natives  and  the 
Land,  page  429  for  a  discussion  of  the  Native 
land  claims  and  their  background. 

'For  a  discussion  of  the  Impact  of  the  Na- 
tive claims  on  Alaskan  development  Be« 
Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land,  pages  519- 
628. 

»  The  legal  Issues  posed  by  revenue  sharing 
are  discussed  in  the  section  of  this  report 
on  "History  of  the  Problem."  and  briefs  and 
rebuttals  on  the  questions  involved  are 
printed  in  the  Committee  hearing  record. 

» Information  on  the  number  of  villages  in 
Alaska  and  their  population  Is  found  In  the 
Committee  hearing  record  at  page  535. 

'  The  need  for  management  organizations 
Is  discussed  In  Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land 
at  pages  545-546. 

'Present  forms  of  village  government  are 
described  In  Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land, 
page  47.  The  Importance  of  villages  to  Native 
people  Is  discussed  In  Alaska  Natives  and  the 
Land,  p&ge  83. 

'The  need  for  Urban  and  National  Corpo- 
rations fcr  Natives  not  residing  in  Villages 
Is  discussed  !n  Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land, 
page  543. 

'  Regional  occupation  and  livelihood  pat- 
terns for  the  regions  of  Alaska  are  discussed 
In  Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land,  pages  129- 
284.  For  a  map  of  village  locations,  see  page 
41. 

'•*  The  coi>t  of  Federal  programs  Is  discussed 
in  Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land,  pages  14-31. 

''•  A  discussion  of  the  lands  effected  by  the 
Native  claims  is  found  In  Alaska  Natives  and 
the  Land.  442-453. 

■-  See  December  19,  1969  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
In  State  of  Alaska  v.  Udall,  420  F.  (2nd) 
938,  cert.  den.  This  decision  Is  discussed 
under  Part  2  of  the  section  of  this  report  on 
"History  of  the  Problem." 

'3  A  li.st  of  the  lands  patented  by  year  when 
the  patent  was  Issued  In  Alaska  Id  found  In 
Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land,  page  449. 

"  A  careful  study  of  the  varying  land  usage 
patterns  for  the  various  regions  can  be  found 
In  Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land,  pages  129- 
286. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  begin  by  commending  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  for  the  tremendous  amount 
of  time  and  dedication  he  has  given  to 
this  subject  which  is  so  vital  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

As  he  has  said,  over  a  period  of  several 
years  the  committee  has  conducted  hear- 
ings botli  in  Alaska  and  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  pending  bill  is  one  which 
will  resolve  many  of  the  conflicts  which 
were  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  my  State  of  Alaska.  Not 
since  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  was  be- 
fore this  body  over  a  decade  ago  has  a 
measure  of  such  importance  to  Alaska 
been  presented  for  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration. 

The  measure  is  a  complex  one.  It  is 
carefully  tailored  to  accomplish  a  spe- 
cific goal.  It  will  convey  to  the  Native  vil- 
lages sufficient  land  for  homes  and  bus- 
iness; it  will  guarantee  that  sufficient 
land  to  maintain  their  subsistence  way 
of  life  will  remain  available  for  as  long 
as  they  choose  that  way  of  life;  and  it 
will  provide  a  sufficient  capital  base  in 
both  land  and  money  to  permit  them 
to  develop  the  basic  services  they  need 
to  move  into  the  20th  century  at  a  pace  of 
their  own  choosing. 

The  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  is  the  most  innovative  set- 


tlement ever  developed.  It  is  designed  to 
make  available  the  machinery  and  the 
resources  to  allow  Alaska's  Natives  to 
become  self-sufficient  and  in  control  of 
their  own  destiny.  It  does  not  perpetuate 
Federal  paternalism;  it  does  not  create 
additional  enduring  Federal  bureaucra- 
cies. It  does  provide  necessary  land  and 
money  to  allow  the  Natives  to  build  a 
society  of  their  design;  it  does  provide 
the  necessary  administrative  machinery 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  goal. 

The  point  I  would  most  like  everyone 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  bill  is  a  pack- 
age. It  strikes  a  careful  balance  among 
the  alternatives  of  land  in  fee,  land  for 
restricted  use,  compensation  in  cash  and 
a  share  of  the  future  revenues  from  Alas- 
kan lands.  It  is  a  compromi.se;  but  it  is 
a  fair  one.  It  is  fair  to  the  Natives  of 
Alaska;  it  is  fair  to  the  people  of  Alaska; 
and  it  is  fair  to  the  people  of  America, 

Simple  justice  requires  passage  of  S. 
1830. 

Again  I  commend  our  chairman  for  his 
consideration  of  this  measuie  and  for  the 
work  that  he  and  his  staff  have  done 
on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  three 
memoranda  prepared  by  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randa were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  $500  Million  Cash  Payment 

The  following  considerations  demonstrate 
the  appropriateness  of  a  cash  settlement  of 
$500  million  over  a  period  of  12  years: 

$500  million  is  not  an  e.xorbltant  sum  when 
viewed  against  the  claims  surrendered  by  the 
Natives.  The  Natives  have  substantial  claims 
to  the  vast  bulk  of  Alaska — more  than  350 
million  acres.  Every  serious  student  of  Alaska 
has  recognized  the  substantial  nature  of  these 
claims.  While  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
that  the  Natives  c.Tuld  establish  the  required 
use  and  occupancy  for  all  of  these  lands.  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  they  would  be  fovmd 
to  hold  alxiriginal  title  to  vast  areas  of 
Alaska.  The  traditional  legal  standard  for 
Native  claims  is  the  value  of  lands  at  the  time 
of  taking.  For  most  of  Alaska,  the  taking  has 
occurred  very  recently  or  Is  taking  place  to- 
day. And  by  today's  standards,  the  value  of 
land  In  Alaska  is  enormous. 

The  present  value  of  .S500  million  paid  over 
12  years  is  less  than  $355  million  If  a  dis- 
count rate  of  8'",  is  utilized.  See  Committee 
Report  p.  102.  If  an  allowance  for  inflation  at 
an  anticipated  rate  of  6%  Is  al.so  included, 
the  present  value  of  this  cash  payment  Is  less 
than  $288  million.  The  total  cash  payment  at 
present  value  Is  thus  less  than  $1  an  acre  for 
land  claims  surrendered. 

This  settlement  Is  not  exorbitant  on  a  per 
capita  basis  when  compared  with  other  re- 
cent Native  claims  settlements,  several  of 
which  have  exceeded  this  settlement  on  a  per 
capita  basl.^.  See  Committee  Report  pp.  103-4. 
There  are,  by  the  best  e-stimates  available.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  60,000  Natives  who 
would  benefit  from  the  bill.  Their  present  per 
capita  income  is  only  one-fourth  of  non-Na- 
tive Alaskans. 

The  cash  payment  will  allow  the  Natives 
to  help  themselve-'^,  alleviating  their  crying 
social  needs  for  housing  and  other  necessities, 
and  permitting  them  to  become  meaningful 
participants  in  the  Alaskan  economy.  The  av- 
erage age  of  death  for  Alaskan  Natives  la  less 
than  35  years.  Much  more  than  95"^-  of  their 
housing  needs  to  be  replaced  completely.  Less 
thai!  1  '"c  of  the  rural  housing  has  adequate 
sanlt.ation  facilities.  Alaska  Natives  lack  the 
dollar  capital  to  seize  attractive  business  op- 
portunities. The  cash  payment,  together  with 


the  revenue  sharing  plan,  will  allow  Native 
corporations  to  remedy  these  problems. 

Revenue  Shaking  Plan 

The  following  considerations  demonstrate 
the  Justiacatlon  for  and  wisdom  of  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Plan  provided  for  In  Sec- 
tion 17of  S.  1830: 

The  State  of  Alaska,  which  should  par- 
ticipate In  a  Native  claims  settlement,  will 
bear  99.5%  of  the  total  cost.  The  Revenue 
Sharing  Plan  will  Impose  a  cost  upon  the 
federal  treasury  only  where  federal  lands  are 
Involved.  Because  revenues  are  divided  90-10 
between  the  State  and  federal  governments 
on  those  lands,  the  cost  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  minimal.  Overall,  the  fed- 
eral share  will  be  only  0.5%;  an  amount  of 
$2.6  million.  See  Committee  Report  pp.  99, 
104-5. 

The  present  actual  value  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Plan  Is  much  less  than  the  $500  mil- 
lion celling  specified  in  the  bill.  Because 
revenues  will  be  received  only  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  In  the  futtire,  the  total  value 
of  the  plan  should  be  discounted  to  reflect 
its  present  value.  Using  a  discount  rate  of 
B'l.  the  present  value  Is  only  $100  million. 

In  addition,  the  likely  effect  of  Inflation 
should  be  recognized.  If  an  Inflationary  trend 
of  6  "c  a  year  Is  used,  the  present  value  of  the 
settlement  In  today's  dollars  Is  reduced  to 
less  than  $88  million. 

Finally,  the  value  of  those  dollars  should 
be  viewed  In  light  of  the  generally  higher 
price  levels  In  Alaska.  Using  an  Index  which 
uses  food  prices  In  Seattle  as  100,  prices  In 
Alaska  range  from  a  low  of  124  In  Ketchikan 
to  a  high  of  186  In  Bethel. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  offers  the  Na- 
tives a  continuing  Interest  in  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  allows  the  Na- 
tives to  participate  as  partners  with  the 
State  rather  than  In  competition  with  It 
(as  would  be  the  case  If  the  Natives  were 
forced  to  complete  with  the  State  for  land 
selections  for  mineral  potential). 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  eliminates  the 
cost  and  risk  which  would  be  Imposed  upon 
the  Natives  by  an  alternative  provision  al- 
lowing them  to  select  lands  for  mineral  po- 
tential. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  will  tie  Native 
prosperity  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State; 
revenues  will  vary  directly  and  proportion- 
ately with  the  mineral  Income  received  by 
the  State. 


A  Land  Settlement  of  at  Least  10 
Million  Acres 

The  Natives  ol  Alaska  are  entitled  to  retain 
a  minimum  of  10  million  acres  of  the  lands 
they  claim,  for  the  following  reasons: 

They  hold  historic  Native  title  to  the  vast 
bulk  of  a  truly  vast  State.  Tlie  State  of 
Alaska  has  more  than  380  million  acres.  The 
Natives  have  substantial  claims  to  virtually 
all  of  this  land.  A  settlement  allowing  them 
to  retain  ownership  of  10  million  acres  would 
thus  represent  less  than  3%  of  the  lands  they 
have  historically  used  and  occupied. 

Almost  all  of  Alaska  is  presently  unoccu- 
pied except  for  Native  villages  and  will  re- 
main so  In  the  future.  A  recognition  of  In- 
dian title  In  and  surrounding  these  villages 
will  deprive  no  one  else  of  these  lands. 

There  Is  no  danger  of  racial  enclaves  or 
reservations.  Native  villages  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  open  communities,  which  Na- 
tives may  leave  and  which  non-Natives  may 
enter  to  settle.  Many  of  these  communities 
have  been  or  will  be  Incorporated  as  munici- 
palities. Natives  and  non-Natives  will  be  able 
to  acquire  town  real  property  In  all  commu- 
nities. 

The  Natives  of  Alaska  are  deeply  attached 
to  what  they  Justly  regard  as  their  land.  To 
deny  them  confirmation  of  title  to  a  fair 
proportion  of  these  lands  would  be  a  need- 
less cruelty  that  would  promote  no  useful 
goal. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  help  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  measure.  It  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  for  the  chairman  to 
work  with  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Gravel).  They 
have  been  extremely  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee and  made  our  task  a  great  deal 
easier  in  trying  to  get  a  good  bill,  which 
I  believe  we  now  present  to  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  Is 
very  humble  when  he  talks  in  terms  of 
the  good  work  of  the  committee  and  his 
own  efforts. 

It  was  stated  in  committee,  by  members 
a  good  deal  senior  to  me  and  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Stevens,  that  there  has  been 
no  bill  in  the  history  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which  has 
demanded  more  in  time,  more  in  atten- 
tion, and  more  in  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
chairman  and  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee itself  than  this  one. 

The  Alaskan  community,  both  Native 
and  Caucasian,  will  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  that  will  last  for  time  im- 
memorial, 

I  can  only  compliment  him  on  the  lead- 
ership he  has  displayed,  the  sincerity  of 
his  efforts  and,  really,  the  depth  of  the 
empathy  he  demonstrated  toward  this 
problem,  as  well  as  the  accommodation 
in  leadership  that  was  worked  out  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  'Washington  in  effect- 
ing compromises  on  difficult  issues. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  who  went  to  Alaska  and  held 
hearings  and  who  demonstrated  creative 
leadership  in  this  effort,  and  in  the  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  others  on  the  knotty 
problems  that  came  up. 

The  claims  legislation  we  take  up  to- 
day is  probably  the  second  most  signifi- 
cant piece  of  legislation  in  the  history 
of  Alaska,  the  first  being,  of  course,  the 
Statehood  Act. 

In  the  Statehood  Act,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  we  left  one  vital  issue  un- 
resolved, the  issue  of  the  indigenous  peo- 
ple of  the  land  to  a  claim  they  had  which 
went  directly  to  their  heritage. 

Today,  we  tidy  up  that  legislation, 
realizing,  first,  that  the  Natives  of 
Alaska  have  a  legal  and  Just  claim,  so 
ably  laid  out  in  the  Senate  report;  sec- 
ond, that  they  have  a  strong  and  imde- 
niable  moral  claim;  and,  third,  that  it  is 
in  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  all  the 
residents  of  Alaska  and  all  the  residents 
of  this  Nation  to  effect  a  fair  result  so 
that  all  parties  are  satisfied. 

In  comparing  this  claim  to  claims  from 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  set- 
tlements and  sums  of  money  given  to 
other  Indian  tribes,  our  claim  stands 
monetarily  no  higher  or  no  lower.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  much  on  an  average. 

If  there  is  a  new  area  that  is  plowed, 
a  new  concept  that  is  developed  in  this 
claim,  it  is  certainly  in  the  approach  and 
in  the  utilization  of  funds  rendered  with- 
in the  Alaskan  commimity. 

Natives  and  Indians  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nation  have  been  given  per  capita 
settlements.  In  Alaska  what  has  been  re- 


quired has  been  a  planned,  effective,  and 
intelligent  utilization  of  the  moneys  so 
that  they  are  not  dissipated  and  so  that 
there  is  a  legacy  which  will  go  beyond 
the  immediate  generation.  Children 
many  years  hence  can  look  back  and 
say  that  a  trust  was  handed  down  and 
was  handed  down  intelligently. 

That  is  the  new  ground  we  are  break- 
ing with  this  legislation.  For  many  rea- 
sons this  legislation  is  good.  It  is  not 
perfect  because  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  would  attack 
so  many  facets  and  be  a  perfect  docu- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  one  that  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  can  be  proud 
of,  and  it  is  also  one  that  the  entire  Sen- 
ate can  be  proud  of. 

I  certainly  urge  Senators  to  vote  for 
its  approval. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr,  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation, as  I  did  a  moment  ago  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  for  the 
cooperation  afforded  the  committee  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel >. 
The  help  of  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Alaska  has  been  extremely  use- 
ful to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  committee.  It  has  made  possible  a 
bill  which  will  make  possible  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  constituent, 
who  is  living  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  me  imder 
date  of  July  6,  1970. 

The  letter  reads : 

Dear  Senator:  This  letter  Is  written  as  an 
allottee  and  enrolled  member  of  the  Con- 
federated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Mon- 
tana who  Is  quite  concerned  with  the  pro- 
posed Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1970.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
gone  on  record  &s  being  opposed  to  the  ter- 
mination of  American  Indians  and  their 
lands. 

This  proposed  bill  Is  In  reality  the  biggest 
termination  bill  ever  written.  It  provides  for 
a  full  and  final  settlement  and  extinguish- 
ment of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
based  on  the  Natives'  aboriginal  right,  title, 
or  ccupancy  of  land  In  Alaska  as  well  as  any 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  that  they  may 
have.  It  further  provides  for  the  transition 
of  education,  health  and  welfare  from  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Alsiska  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bin. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  then  proceeds 
to  ask  some  questions.  The  first  one  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  She  asks: 
'"What  impact  will  this  have  on  the  Flat- 
head Reservation  and  its  tribal  rights?" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
answer  the  questions  one  at  a  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr,  President,  the  bill 
is  confined  in  particular  to  the  Natives' 
situation  in  Alaska,  It  has  no  applicabil- 
ity to  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  second  question 
is:  "Will  the  enactment  of  this  termi- 
nation bill  be  used  as  a  wedge  for 
opening  the  door  to  termination  of  In- 
dians in  the  lower  48?" 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  is.  "No." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  third  question 
is:  "Will  we  be  forced  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Klamath  and  Memoninee 
Tribes  by  the  disposition  of  all  our 
tribal  resources?" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  question,  of 
course,  can  only  be  answered  by  getting 
at  the  proper  time  the  views  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  involved. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  followed  a  policy  of  in- 
sisting that  there  be  a  referendum  among 
the  Indians  themselves  before  any  act 
of  termination  is  undertaken. 

What  we  have  tried  to  follow  is  a  policy 
of  self-determination.  This  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  committee  ever  since  I  have 
served  as  chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  no 
force  of  any  kind,  shape  or  form  would 
be  used  and  does  not  come  within  the 
confines  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  emphatic  in  saying  that^ — and  I 
think  I  speak  for  all  committee  mem- 
bers— that  the  committee  does  not  in- 
tend by  anything  it  has  done  in  this 
legislation  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
legislation  or  a  policy  in  any  other  State 
of  the  Union  as  it  pertains  to  Natives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
answering  the  questions  from  a  constitu- 
ent. I  am  appreciative  of  the  answers  in 
the  Record, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  minor  amendments.  Some  of  them 
are  technical.  I  think  this  would  be  the 
appropriate  time  to  offer  them. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  the  other  Senators  in  compliment- 
ing the  outstanding  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  the 
members  of  that  committee  for  report- 
ing out  S.  1830.  They  have  spent  many 
long  hours  working  on  a  most  difficult 
matter  and  they  should  be  congratulated 
for  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

Some  have  indicated  they  felt  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  being  too  generous  to  the 
American  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  Is 
somewhat  imusual.  I  know  of  no  time  in 
the  past  history  of  this  coimtry  that  we 
have  been  too  generous  toward  the 
American  Indian;  the  opposite  has  been 
true.  Today,  as  we  consider  S.  1830,  we 
are  not  being  too  generous  to  the  Alaskan 
Natives,  and  I  doubt  seriously  if  at  any 
time  in  the  future  we  will  be  too  gener- 
ous to  the  American  Indian. 

I  think  the  overall  significance  of  this 
bill  and  the  moral  need  to  treat  the 
Native  peoples  of  Alaska  vnth  fairness 
and  equity  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any 
charge  of  being  overly  generous. 

AU  of  us  are  aware  that  this  legislation 
is  of  critical  importance  to  the  Native 
peoples  and  to  aU  Alaskans,  But  its  sig- 
nificance extends  far  beyond  Alaska's 
borders. 

Each  day  our  deliberations  here  reflect 
and  focus  an  agonizing  process  in  which 
all  Americans  are  engaged — that  of  re- 
examining, redefining,  and  rediscovering 
the  moral  standards  on  which  our  na- 
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tlonal  policies  and  priorities  at  home  and 
abroad  are  based.  This  process  of  self- 
examination  is  the  fundamental  need  of 
national  social  and  political  life. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  broad 
significance  of  Alaskan  Native  claims 
legislation  becomes  apparent  and  in  this 
context  that  any  claim  of  excessive  gen- 
erosity on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  be  considered. 

In  the  rush  toward  manifest  destiny  in 
the  lower  48  States,  by  treaties  and  stat- 
utes— and.  Indeed,  by  force  of  arms — 
we  took  Indian  lands.  We  extinguished 
their  titles  to  land  and  confined  Indians 
in  ways  which  were  designed  to  destroy 
their  cultures  and  patterns  of  life.  In  re- 
turn, we  paid  them  a  bit  of  money,  al- 
ways too  little,  and  encumbered  their 
lives  and  spirits  with  the  white  man's 
paternalism  and  control. 

In  the  pending  bill  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  to  redress  some  of  those 
wrongs  in  regard  to  the  Native  peoples 
nf  Alaska. 

I  again  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  bringing  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  legislation.  I  believe  that 
improvements  can  be  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  In  the  provisions  of  the 
bill — and  I  hope  they  will  be — In  the 
form  of  amendments.  Amendments  will 
be  offered,  some  by  me  and  some  by  other 
Senators. 

Basically  this  will  be  good  legislation 
with  the  Improvements  that  I  hope  will 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  would  yield  to  me  for 
a  question — Does  the  bill  contain  any 
termination  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs services  to,  or  the  trust  status  of, 
the  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  who 
would  receive  land  or  payments  now  or 
in  the  future  under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
best  answer  the  Senator's  question  by 
reading  from  page  3  of  the  report,  sec- 
tion 4  (b)  (1)  as  follows: 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed,  together  with  other  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
promptly  to  initiate  a  study  and  to  develop 
programs  for  the  orderly  transition  of  edu- 
cational, health,  welfare  and  other  respon- 
sibilities for  the  Alaska  Native  people  from 
the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Within  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  United  States  shall  cease  to 
provide  services  to  any  citizen  of  Alaska 
solely  on  the  basis  of  racial  or  ethnic  back- 
ground: Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  affect  services  furnished  the 
Natives  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  or  diminish  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934.  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  596),  or  the  Acts  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950.  as  amended,  (64  Stat.  967), 
and  September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  (64 
Stat.  1100). 

In  other  words,  simply  stated,  there 
would  be,  which  is  the  request  of  the 
Natives  themselves,  a  termination  of  BIA 
activities  other  than  to  take  care  of 
health  needs,  which  the  Senator  knows 
Is  handled  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Act  which  pertain  to  educa- 
tional requirements. 

The  Natives,  as  the  Senator  is  aware, 
were  concerned  over  the  years  with  the 
problems  involved  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 


fairs. They  have  felt  very  strongly  It  Is 
too  bureaucratic.  We  excluded,  of  course, 
the  need  for  an  ongoing  health  program 
and  an  ongoing  educational  program.  We 
did  this  primarily  because  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  villages  where  the  Natives 
lived.  We  endeavored  to  carry  out  their 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  BIA 
by  providing  for  termination  as  It  p>er- 
tains  to  supervision  by  BIA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Would  the  act  termi- 
nate tlie  trust  status  of  land  owned  by 
Individual  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts, 
and'or   their   tribal   organizations? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  act  gives  those 
Natives  a  full  fee  title  and  it  does  ter- 
minate any  such  trast  arrangement. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Their  lands,  then,  would 
be  on  the  tax  rolls  and  would  be  fully 
alienable  as  with  land  of  any  other  citi- 
zen of  Ala.ska,  after  the  effective  date  in 
this  provision? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  do  have  a  trust  arrangement 
which  prohibits  any  alienation  for  12 
years  in  connection  with  awards  they 
will  receive  under  this  legislation.  This  is 
done,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  protect  the 
Natives  themselves  from  any  earlier 
alienations  of  the  judgments  and  awards 
they  will  receive. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  For  the  Information  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  there  Is  no 
statewide  property  tax  in  Alaska.  If  these 
lands  go  on  any  tax  rolls  it  wUl  be  the 
municipality,  which  is  the  village  to 
which  we  are  granting  the  land,  and  it 
will  make  the  determination  if  the  resi- 
dents will  have  tax  on  their  lands.  That 
could  be  within  a  borough,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  county,  but  it  would  be 
a  local  determination  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  a  property  tax  applied  to 
these  lands  after  12  years. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL,  What  happens  with  re- 
spect to  that  situation  could  be  illus- 
trated by  the  situation  at  Point  Barrow. 
If  a  Native  owns  a  lot  which  is  50  feet 
by  150  feet,  the  Native  cannot  sell  that 
land  without  going  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  getting  the  signature  of 
some  official.  A  person  will  now  have  a 
deed  or  he  could  go  to  a  bank  and  get 
a  mortgage,  if  he  so  desires.  He  cannot 
do  this  now. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  so  that  I  may  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  further  terminate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  services  to  Alaska  Natives? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No:  my  views  are  en- 
compassed in  the  legislation  as  it  is  now 
drawn. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  108,  line  19.  strike  all  of  lines  19 
through  25  and  on  page  109  strike  all  of  lines 
1  through  22  and  insert  the  following  new 
language: 

"(3)  The  National  Corporation  shall  be  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  any  State  other 
than  Alaska  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  the  most  appropriate.  The  Natives  listed 
on  the  temporary  census  roll  under  section 
7(a)(1)  who  are  listed  as  not  resident  in 
Alaska  and  not  members  of  any  Native  Vil- 
lage shall  be  its  temporary  members,  and  the 
Natives  listed  as  members  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive National  roll  under  subsection  7(e)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  its  permanent  members. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  appoint 
five  incorporators  for  each  of  the  corpora- 
tions established  under  this  section  and  shall 
select  as  such  incorporators  j>ersons  whom 
the  Secretary  deems  to  be  knowledgeable  In 
the  needs  of,  and  benefits  desired  by,  the 
respective  members  of  each  corporation.  The 
Incorporators  of  each  corporation  shall,  with- 
in sixty  days  after  their  appointment,  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  articles 
of  incorporation  and  bylaws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  corporations  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
When  the  articles  of  Incorporation  and  by- 
laws of  either  of  such  corporations  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  or  If  they  shall  not 
have  been  disapproved  by  the  Secretary 
within  thirty  days  after  they  have  been  re- 
ceived, the  articles  of  incorporation  shall  be 
filed  with  approfwlate  authorities  In  the 
state  of  Incorporation  and  all  other  actions 
necessary  to  establish  corporate  existence 
shall  be  performed." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  subsections  12(a)  (3)  and  (4>  of 
the  pending  measure.  This  amendment 
is  technical  in  nature.  Its  purpose  is  to 
correct  printing  errors  and  to  provide 
that  incorporators  of  the  Urban  and  Na- 
tional Corporations  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rather  than 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Semces 
Corporation. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  un- 
der the  present  language  of  these  two 
subsections  a  delay  of  a  year  or  more  in 
preincorporation  organization  could  re- 
sult, because  the  organization  of  the 
Services  Corporation  will  require  both 
Presidential  appointments  and  elections 
in  each  of  the  12  regions  of  Alaska.  Vest- 
ing appointment  powers  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  enable  the  Urban  and 
National  Corporations  to  organize  at  an 
earlier  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  checked  this 
matter  with  the  minority  side  and,  as 
I  understand  it,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
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to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  90.  line  22.  delete  the  words  "shall 
be  an  invest-'  ",  and  delete  all  of  lines  23, 
24.  and  the  words  "need  not  be  registered 
under  the  Act  and"  In  line  25. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  which  is  to  section 
lOidi  (1).  the  pending  measure,  is  to  de- 
lete language  requiring  that  the  business 
management  group  or  groups  which  pro- 
vide financial  advice  to  the  Services 
Corporation  be  an  "investment  advisor" 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act.  The  effect  of  the  present 
language  of  the  bill  Is  to  exclude  bank 
trust  departments  from  serving  as  an 
investment  advLsor.  This  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  will 
continue  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act,  but  will  not 
operate  to  exclude  banks  from  providing 
the  investment  corporation  with  finan- 
cial advice  and  services. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
minority  side  and  I  understand  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague  (Mr.  Stevens)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Delete  "surface  estate"  from  line  18,  page 
157,  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "land  and 
all  interests  therein." 

After  "subsection  (2)  hereof",  line  19,  page 
157,  insert  new  language  as  follows: 

"The  North  Slope  Native  Corporation  shall 
be  entitled  to  retain  fifty  per  centum  of 
revenues  derived  from  the  sale,  lease,  permit, 
development,  use  or  other  disposition  of  the 
mineral  estate  of  the  land  to  which  It  ac- 
quires a  patent  under  section  18(f)  (1).  The 
remaining  fifty  per  centum  of  such  net  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  paid  to  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion for  distribution  In  accordance  with  the 
formula  set  forth  In  section  9(d)  (1)  of  this 
Act." 

Delete  "the  surface  estate  of"  in  lines  1-2, 
page  158,  and  Insert  after  "land"  In  line  2, 
I»ge  158,  the  following:  "and  all  Interests 
therein." 

Deiete  the  period  after  "subsection  9(a) 
(1)"  and  insert  thereafter  the  following: 

"and  shall  be  within  or  contiguous  to  the 
areas  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  13(b) 
'1)  respecting  any  of  the  Native  Villages 
named  m  section  13(c)  that  are  located  In 
such  region." 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  seeking  here  is  a  minor  change  in  the 
land  proposal  as  it  was  originally  con- 
templated: that  is,  that  the  500,000  acres 
that  was  to  go  to  the  North  Slope  area 
be  changed  from  a  surface  type  of  title 
to  a  fee  type  of  title,  and  that  the  villages 
In  that  part  of  the  State  be  able  to  ac- 
quire that  land  on  a  basis  of  contiguity 
to  their  existing  allotments. 

I  think  the  chairman  and  my  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  have  discussed  it.  We  discussed 
it  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Ap- 
parently there  are  no  objections  from  the 
minority  on  it. 

If  the  chairman  will  signify  his  views, 
we  could  probably  get  the  amendment 
accepted,  without  having  any  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.   JACKSON.   Mr.   President,   as   I 
understand  it,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  the  land — and  I  quote  from 
the    amendment — "shall    be    within    or 
contiguous  to  the  areas  withdrawTi  pur- 
suant to  section  13(b)  (1)  respecting  any 
of  the  Native  Villages  named  in  section 
13(c)   that  are  located  in  such  region. " 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Point  Barrow.  The  people  there  wish 
these  500,000  acres  of  land,  to  which  they 
would  have  had  surface  title  only,  be  as- 
sociated with  the  vOlages  and  not  to  be  a 
grant  of  land  independent  of  the  villages. 
As  I  understand  the  amendment  which 
we  have  offered,  it  will  mean  that  the 
land  granted  under  the  500,000  acre  pro- 
vision will  be  within  the  nine  sections  of 
village  lands  reserved  under  the  biU  or 
contiguous  to  it,  and  it  will  be  in  fee 
title,  to  be  associated  with  land  granted 
to  the  villages  under  the  formula  apply- 
ing to  all  other  villages  in  the  State. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  Alaska.  This 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  committee. 
Many  of  us  felt  that  the  title  should  have 
been  in  fee  instead  of  just  a  surface  title. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senators  from  Alaska. 
Tae  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgin-a.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton>.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1830)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  certain  land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  55,  line  11.  insert  the  following: 
"and  at  least  three  of  the  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  shall  be  Natives",  and 
delete  the  language  "and  at  least  two  of  the 
members  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  Natives." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  section  6 
of  the  bill  establishes  a  Commission  of 
five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  bill  provides  that  at 
least  two  of  the  Committee  members 
shall  be  Natives  who  are  residents  of 
Alaska. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  include 
supervising  preparation  of  the  final 
membership  roll  of  the  Alaskan  Natives 
and  the  roster  of  Native  villages;  deter- 
mining eligibility  of  those  seeking  to  be 
placed  on  the  rolls;  determining  how 
much  land  each  Milage  shall  be  entitled 
to  and  determining  land  boundary  dis- 
putes; approving  other  land  transactions 
provided  in  the  act;  and  making  deter- 
mination of  any  appeal  from  refusal  of 
the  Service  Corps  to  approve  \-illage 
plans.  These  duties  are  all  sensitive  ones. 
They  involve  issues  with  which  only  the 
Native  peoples  will  be  familiar. 

Deciding  those  issues  may  affect  the 
future  lives  of  individual  Natives  and 
their  descendants  and  the  future  devel- 
opment of  Native  villages. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  mod- 
ify section  6  to  require  three,  rather  than 
two,  members  of  the  five-man  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  President,  to  be 
Natives. 

The  spirit  of  this  amendment  is  in 
keeping  with  the  objectives  of  this  bill, 
to  vest  in  the  Native  people  the  power  to 
determine  and  control  their  own  destiny 
and  affairs. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
recognizes  the  importance  of  Native  self- 
determination  in  implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  worthy  objectives  for  Indians  and 
Natives  which  were  expressed  by  the 
President  in  his  July  8  message  on  In- 
dian affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  sup- 
ported in  committee  the  concept  of 
representation  on  the  Commission  by 
Natives  of  Alaska. 

When  one  gets  Into  the  question  of 
ethnic  participation  in  an  impartial 
body,  it  is  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  dif- 
ficulties and  perhaps  some  bad  prec- 
edent. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  there  is  a  large  number  of  dis- 
parate Native  groups  in  Alaska.  We  have 
the  three  fundamental  ethnic  groups — 
the  Eskimos,  the  Aleuts,  and  the  In- 
dians— and  then  there  are  differences 
within  all  three  categories.  I  submit  that 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  a  confilct  of  in- 
terest developing  if  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  are  to  be  Natives. 

I  would  point  out  the  additional  prob- 
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lem  that  thousands  of  Natives  of  Alas- 
ka— Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and  Indians — are 
no  longe-  living  in  Alaska.  They  are  liv- 
ing all  over  the  United  States.  We  then 
get  into  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  representative  on  the 
Commission  who  is  a  nonresident  par- 
ticipant. 

I  fully  understand  the  objective  of  my 
good  friend  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  Native  participation.  My  concern 
here  runs  to  the  fundamental  question  as 
whether  or  not  there  might  not  develop 
a  conflict  of  interest  among  the  Natives 
themselves  such  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  could  be  hampered. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  must  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  treated  at  some 
length  the  other  day  in  a  written  state- 
ment with  the  affairs  of  American  In- 
dians. One  of  the  things  the  President 
spoke  about  was  self-determination— the 
right  of  the  American  Indians.  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts  to  have  greater  control  over 
the   decisions  which  govern  their  own 

lives. 

The  instant  amendment,  now  pendmg 
before  the  Senate,  is  in  line  with  that 
philosophy  which  the  President — in  my 
judgment  rightly — expressed  in  his  In- 
dian message. 

I  have  already  indicated  to  the  Senate, 
in  the  statement  I  made  in  explanation 
of  this  amendment,  how  important  the 
decisions  that  are  made  by  this  five- 
member  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  will  be  for  the  Native 
Alaskans. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  if  a  major- 
ity of  that  five-member  Commission — 
that  is,  three  members  of  the  five-mem- 
ber Commission,  rather  than  two  mem- 
bers of  the  five-member  Commission — 
are  Natives,  they  are  likely  to  be  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary  and  unfair  in  their 
decisions.  I  ask  the  Senate:  why  would 
three  Native  Alaskans,  who  would  know 
more  about  and  be  more  sensitive  to  these 
problems  than  any  other  people  who 
might  be  appointed,  be  more  likely  to  be 
arbitrary  and  capricious  and  unfair  than 
would  non-Natives? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  quite  the 
argument.  ^^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  Senator  state  it 
for  me,  then? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  state  the  argu- 
ment. The  bill  provides  for  a  five-mem- 
ber Commission  which  is  a  quasi-judicial 
body.  The  basic  Job  It  has  to  do  is  to 
determine  the  roll  of  those  who  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  act.  If  a  majority 
of  the  Commission  is  made  up  of  Alaskan 
Native  people,   that  means  that  those 


people  wUl  have  to  make  the  decision  as 
to  who  becomes  eligible  for  benefits  un- 
der the  act. 

Every  time  someone  appeals  to  the 
commission  from  a  determination  of  the 
village  or  a  determination  of  the  group 
that  is  authorized  under  the  act  to  make 
the  initial  determination  of  membership 
in  this  group  of  beneficiaries,  those  three 
Native  people,  if  they  are  majority,  wiU 
have  to  make  a  decision  which  in  effect 
will  reduce  their  own  participation  under 
this  act.  There  is  an  automatic  conflict 
of  interest  built  in  this  act  imder  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma's  amendment  if 
a  majority  of  these  people  control  the 
commission. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
temporary  commission.  In  every  other 
Act  v.ith  which  I  am  familiar,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  made  this 
determination.  In  the  past,  we  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deter- 
mine who  is  the  beneficiary  of  each  one 
of  these  judgment  fimds.  In  this  in- 
stance, at  the  special  request  of  the 
Alaska  Native  people — and  I  commend 
the  chairman  again  for  his  wisdom  in 
this — he  yielded  to  the  request  of  the 
Alaska  Native  people  that  a  special  com- 
mission be  created  to  determine  eligibility 
tmder  this  act,  and  that  special  commis- 
sion takes  away  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  power  to  make  up  the 
final  roll. 

In  the  past,  if  one  made  an  appeal, 
it  was  to  a  Federal  officer,  and  his  deter- 
mination was  final — subject,  of  course,  to 
the  appeal  to  the  courts  in  the  event  it 
was  arbitrary'  or  capricious.  In  this  case, 
we  have  substituted  an  Alaska  Commis- 
sion for  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  the  vital  role  of  making 
up  the  final  roll  of  beneficiaries. 

I  would  tu-ge  the  Senator  to  consider 
the  problem  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  mentioned.  There  are 
Ala.'^ka  Native  people  who  are  residents  of 
California  and  Oregon.  I  am  informed 
that  the  largest  single  collection  of 
Alaska  Native  people  lives  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.  If  this  is  correct,  there  will  be 
a  number  of  conflicts  between  those 
people  who  claim  they  are  Alaska  Na- 
tives— that  is,  that  they  have  one  quarter 
quantum  blood  by  descent — and  those 
who  the  village  people  or  the  people 
in  Alaska  say  are  not  Natives. 

We  have  tried  to  set  up  an  impartial 
group  with  representation  from  the  Na- 
tive group — two  of  the  five  members.  In 
my  opinion,  if  the  Alaska  Native  people 
have  a  majority,  one  might  as  well  argue 
that  we  should  require  that  a  majority 
of  the  FTC  be  members  of  the  power  in- 
dustry, or  that  a  majority  of  the  FTC 
shotild  come  from  the  tobacco  industry, 
because  what  we  would  be  saying  is  that 
the  people  who  are  most  affected  should 
control  the  quasi-judicial  agency. 

It  involves  much  more  than  just  deter- 
mining the  boimdaries  of  the  villages. 
This  group  will  have  the  complete  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over  the 
area.  The  outlines  of  these  villages  were 
never  known  before,  and  we  are  creating 
these  areas  imder  this  act.  Therefore,  the 
relationship  between  Native  and  non- 
Native  Is  going  to  be  determined  by  this 


Alaskan  Commission.  I  feel  that  the  ma- 
jority of  this  commission  should  not 
have  any  benefit  coming  from  this  act. 
If  they  do,  an  automatic  conflict  of  in- 
terest situation  would  be  created,  and 
I  would  urge  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  reconsider  this. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
leaders  of  the  ANP  and  their  attorneys. 
They  know  our  feelings  about  this 
amendment  and  the  feelings  expressed 
in  the  committee  about  it.  Those  of  us 
who  have  studied  this  problem  for  years 
believe  that  this  is  the  best  mechanism 
to  resolve  these  controversies  without  a 
conflict  of  interest,  and  no  potential  con- 
flict of  interest  is  involved  in  the  section 
to  which  the  Senator's  amendment 
applies. 

I  believe  that  every  time  a  person  who 
claims  he  is  an  Alaskan  Native  is  turned 
down,  he  will  go  to  court  and  say  that 
was  an  imfair  decision  because  the  ma- 
jority were  biased  against  him  to  start 
with.  He  will  say,  "They  coiild  not  decide 
my  case  and  let  me  in  without  diminish- 
ing their  own  share  from  that  bill." 

I  know  the  Senator  is  fair-minded,  and 
he  will  see  the  position.  Every  case  de- 
cided by  the  commission  will  be  appealed 
to  the  coiu-ts  if  that  conflict  of  interest 
exists. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  restated  my  argument  very 
strongly,  although  that  was  not  his 
intention. 

I  might  say,  further,  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senator's  argument  fails  on 
his  own  last  statement.  I  think  the  like- 
lihood of  appeals  by  those  aggrieved  by 
decisions  of  this  Commission  Is  far 
greater  if  the  decisions  are  going  to  be 
made  primarily  by  non-Natives,  rather 
than  by  Natives. 

How  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
feel  that  people  who  live  outside  of 
Alaska,  whose  claims  are  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Commission,  will  somehow 
have  a  better  chance  to  fairness  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  is  non-Native 
than  Native?  The  Senator  has  indicated 
that  he  thinks  that  the  Commission  will 
be  less  fair  and  more  arbitrary  and  more 
capricious  if  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  Native  than  if  it  is  non-Native.  I 
think  the  Senator's  argument  is  totally 
improved,  and  he  may  want  to  state  it 
again.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  he  is 
saying  is  that  those  who  know  most 
about  it,  those  who  are  most  involved, 
are  not  going  to  be  fair  about  this  mat- 
ter, when,  at  the  same  time,  the  Senator 
has  indicated  that  if  the  Commission's 
judgment  is  arbitrary  or  capricious,  any- 
body would  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts,  anjrway. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has  con- 
fused my  statement.  I  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  fairness.  I  was  talking 
about  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well,  what  is  conflict  of 
interest.  I  ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  not  a  court  in 
the  land,  if  you  go  before  a  judge  of  a 
Federal  court  or  a  State  coiu-t,  where  you 
cannot  disqualify  the  judge  if  he  has  a 
personal  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
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before  the  court.  This  is  the  mater  I  am 
raising.  There  is  not  an  Alaskan  Native, 
who  could  satisfy  the  category  of  being 
an  Alaskan  Native,  who  would  not  auto- 
matically have  an  interest  under  this 
act  and,  therefore,  be  subject  to  chal- 
lenge on  the  basis  of  conflict  of  interest. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  fairness. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  what  way  is  the  Sen- 
ator's position  different  from  a  statement 
such  as  this:  that  we  who  are  non-Na- 
tives are  best  able  to  determine  these  is- 
sues for  the  Natives?  In  what  way  does 
it  differ? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  chairman  of  General  Motors  would 
probably  be  in  a  position  to  know  more 
atx)Ut  the  corporation  and  sit  as  a  Fed- 
eral judge  on  a  case  affecting  General 
Motors,  but  that  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  conflict  of  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  question  is  whether  one  has  a 
conflict  of  interest,  whether  his  decision 
in  the  matter  automatically  affects  his 
own  interest  in  the  matter.  Solomon, 
himself,  could  not  be  the  third  Alaska 
Native  on  this  commission  without  af- 
fecting his  own  rights  under  the  bill,  and 
as  such,  there  is  a  basic  conflict  of  in- 
terest that  ought  not  be  permitted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  there  is  a  conflict  of 
interest  for  a  Native  majority  on  the 
commission,  why  would  it  not  be  a  con- 
flict of  interest  to  have  any  Natives  what- 
soever— two  or  whatever  number — on  the 
commission?  If  the  Senator  wants  to  re- 
spond to  that,  I  will  be  glad  for  him  to  do 
so. 

If  not,  now,  I  will  go  further  and  say 
this:  The  Senator  indicated  that  the  Na- 
tives who  appeared  before  the  committee 
did  not  feel  satisfied  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  should,  alone,  make  the 
decisions.  They  asked  that  a  commission 
be  set  up,  rather  than  leaving  the  deci- 
sions to  the  Secretary  ailone.  They  felt 
that  that  was  not  a  satisfactory  situa- 
tion. If  they  felt  that  this  was  not  a  sat- 
isfactory situation,  why  are  they  any 
better  off,  from  their  viewpoint,  since  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  an  Alaskan 
and  was  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  with 
a  separate  commission,  the  majority  of 
which  is  non-Native,  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  than  they  would  be  if  there  were 
no  commission  at  all? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
confusing  one  facet  of  it.  The  law  pro- 
vides a  guarantee  to  these  people  so  that 
there  is  some  representation  of  the  Na- 
tive community,  so  that  some  of  their 
views  are  guaranteed  to  be  heard.  If  the 
President  desires,  he  can  name  five  Na- 
tives. So  that  that  can  be  accomplished. 

What  has  to  be  distinguished  is  that 
there  are  two  facets  to  the  bill.  One  is 
tile  adjudicatory  facet  where  someone 
sits  there  and,  implementing  the  bill, 
acts  as  judge  and  jury.  They  should  have 
some  hope  of  objectivity  and  should  not 
have  anything  built  in  that  really  goes 
to  areas  like  self-interest.  In  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  corporations  within  5 
years,  they  will  have  charge  of  their  own 
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destinies  and  their  own  enlightened  self- 
interest.  So  that  they  call  the  shots  there. 
But  we  need  a  group  to  decide  who  will 
be  on  the  rolls.  I  submit,  from  the  Na- 
tive's position,  when  sitting  on  the  com- 
mission, the  smaller  the  roll,  the  more 
their  own  interest  is  satisfied.  It  is  just 
human  nature.  I  think  that  is  where 
there  is  a  built-in  conflict  of  interest. 
The  people  may  be  fair  and  all  of  that, 
but  their  interest  is  to  have  a  small  roll, 
since  they  share  proportionately  higher. 
Second,  the  person  sitting  on  the  Com- 
mission, the  Native  part  of  the  Alaskan 
community  would  be  constantly  between 
a  rock  and  a  hard  place  when  talking 
about  the  setting  of  boimdaries,  say,  that 
might  have  an  effect  on  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive community  and  he  would  be  sub- 
jected to  unusual  pressure.  If  the  Presi- 
dent desires  to  appoint  three  people  who 
are  not  Natives,  because  they  want  the 
Natives  who  are  there  to  guarantee  that 
the  Native  position  will  be  heard,  they 
can  go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  Native  po- 
sition. But  they  surely  have  no  license 
to  act  adversely  to  the  Native  community 
in  the  decisionmaking  powers.  That  is  of 
vital  concern.  We  share  the  Senator's 
concern  that,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Natives  determine  their  own  livelihoods. 
We  have  built  this  into  the  biU,  but  when 
It  comes  to  adjudication.  I  think  it  serves 
the  purpose  both  of  the  Native  commu- 
nity and  the  remainder  of  the  community 
which  is  not  Native. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  just  respond.  I 
respect  the  Senators  who  oppose  this 
amendment,  the  two  Senators  from  Alas- 
ka, who  spoke  earlier,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  but, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  are  in- 
consistent if  we  say  that  the  Natives  are 
capable  of  directing  the  affairs  of  their 
own  tribal  governments  and  their  own 
corporations  but  are  not  competent  to 
have  three,  rather  than  two,  members 
of  the  Commission  which  will  make  such 
basic  decisions,  including  decisions  con- 
cerning those  who  are  to  be  considered 
to  be  Natives  who  are  to  be  entitled  to 
the  beneflts  under  this  act.  That  is  a 
basic  kind  of  question.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental matter.  The  Alaskan  Federation 
of  Natives  feels  that  way  too.  I  have  a 
statement  signed  by  their  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Alaska  Feder.atlon  of  Natives  held  last 
month  In  Juneau,  the  Board  adopted  a  res- 
olution directing  its  leaders  and  representa- 
tives to  seek  an  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee bill  increasing  Native  representation  on 
the  Commission  from  2  of  5  members  to  3  of 
5  members. 

John  Borbridge,  Jr.. 
First  Vice  President,  A.F.N. 

E.  Hysson, 

Executive  Director,  A. F.N. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  two  points.  One  is  that  the 
first  point  has  been  made,  but  I  should 
hke  to  reemphasize  it:  That  there  are 


conflicts  within  Alaska  so  far  as  the 
Native  groups  are  concerned  but  this  is 
not  the  case  in  dealing  with  an  Indian 
conununity.  There  are  Indians  plus 
Eskimos  plus  Aleuts  in  Alaska.  I  want 
to  make  that  very  clear. 

The  Commission,  in  the  course  of  its 
operations,  would  have  to  make  decisions 
that  could  impinge  on  the  rights  of  any 
of  the  three  Native  groups.  Therefore,  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  who  Is  a 
member  of  any  one  of  those  three  Native 
groups,  could  find  himself  In  conflict 
among  one  or  more  of  the  other  Native 
groups.  That  is  the  very  point 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  respond  to  that? 
Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  those 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Bear  in  mind 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  the  various  factions 
within  the  Alaskan  Natives  themselves 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  all  views 
being  represented  if  there  were  three 
members  rather  than  two? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  could  have  five, 
if  the  President  wanted  it.  but  I  was 
interested  in  what  the  Senator  was  read- 
ing. I  wonder  whether  he  has  any  state- 
ment on  the  several  thousand  Natives — 
10.000, 1  believe— that  do  not  even  live  in 
Alaska  who,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, are  not  represented. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  How  would  their  views 
be  better  represented  under  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  chairman? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Under  the  bill  as  It  Is 
now  before  the  Senate,  the  President 
would  select  a  majority  from  any^xhere 
in  the  United  States  so  that  there  will 
be  impartiality.  They  are  not  required  to 
be  residents  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  two  members  from  outside  Alaska 
or  another  place  and  those  people  for 
whom  he  speaks  be  less  fair  than  allow- 
ing only  two  representatives  for  the 
Alaskan  Natives? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think,  certainly, 
there  should  be  representation  if  he  is 
going  to  go  that  route  from  the  thou- 
sands of  Natives  that  do  not  even  live  in 
Alaska  in  making  up  the  rolls.  There  is  a 
definite  conflict  of  interest  if  they  decide 
to  exclude  Natives  not  living  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  effect  would  be  to 
limit  their  participation  In  the  bill 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  that  is  not  a  con- 
flict of  interest,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  decisions  could  be  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  made  concerning  non- 
residents and  their  legal  rights  could  be 
cut  off  without  redress  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  arguing  for 
one  moment  that  anyone,  whether  Na- 
tive or  non-Native,  would  act  in  an  arbi- 
trary or  capricious  manner. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  they  did— let  us  just 
get  to  that  point — if  they  did,  there 
would  be  resort  to  the  courts,  would 
there  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  know  that  this  is 
the  extent  of  the  language  which  we  have 
in  the  bill.  It  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
going  to  court,  and  the  court  has  to  find 
that  the  Commission  acted  in  an  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  manner.  That  la 
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hard  to  prove.  It  Is  difficult  to  prove,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  on  appeal  from  the 
findings  of  a  board. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  under  the 
bill  as  brought  to  the  Senate  and  now 
before  the  Senate,  the  President  can  ap- 
point all  five  Natives.  We  have  not  in- 
sisted that  each  one  be  a  Native  and  a 
resident  of  Alaska.  This  Is  what  the 
Native  groups  up  there  would  really  like 
to  have.  There  are  those  Natives  that 
are  not  living  in  Alaska  who  are  worried 
about  what  the  Natives  in  Alaska  might 
do  so  far  as  their  property  rights  are 
concerned.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
those  Natives  are  protected.  The  whole 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  provide 
compensation  based  on  blood,  rather 
than  on  the  location  where  the  Natives 
happen  to  be 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Would  the  Senator  be 
satlsned,  then,  with  joining  with  me  in 
som?  kind  of  amendment  which  will 
assure  what  it  seems  to  me  is  obviously 
the  law.  anyway:  that  anyone  entitled 
to  benefit  from  this  bill,  as  a  matter  of 
blood,  cannot  be  denied  his  rights,  how- 
ever the  Commission  Is  made  up?  Would 
that  not  be  the  law,  anyway?  Could  this 
not  be  taken  care  of  by  such  assurance 
in  the  law? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  that  I  think  that,  having 
stipulated  here,  in  the  present  bill,  that 
not  less  than  two  shall  be  Natives  and 
residents  of  Alaska,  we  have  taken  an 
unprecedented  step.  We  still  leave  to  the 
President,  as  we  should,  discretion  as  to 
the  backgrounds  of  the  other  three. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  the  high- 
est level  of  impartiality  In  the  adjudica- 
tion and  administration  of  the  program. 
I  cannot  be  too  emphatic  about  the 
built-in  conflicts  within  the  State  of 
Alaska  itself.  This  is  not  the  traditional 
Indian-type  claim.  We  have  never  before 
had  this  kind  of  problem  presented  to  us 
in  which  we  deal  with  three  separate, 
indigenous  Native  groups. 

We  worked  on  an  agreement  to  take 
care  of  disagreements  on  the  north 
slope.  They  disagreed  with  their  own 
indigenous  group,  the  Eskimos.  We  have 
conflict  within  conflict. 

This  is  a  difficult  program  to  admin- 
ister. I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
we  leave  some  discretion  here  and  not 
lay  dowTi  arbitrary  rules. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  recog- 
nize what  the  Senator  says.  It  happens 
that  I  strongly  disagree  with  it.  First  of 
all.  I  believe  that  it  is  clearly  unsup- 
ported that  there  is  a  need  to  leave  the 
bill  as  it  is. 

Is  the  fear  that  if  three  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Commission  are  Natives 
somehow  they  will  cut  off  the  rights  of 
any  Natives  who  live  outside  of  Alaska'' 
If  that  is  the  fear,  that  can  be  answered 
by  making  our  position  more  clear  in  the 
law.  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  that.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  really  think  that  Is 
necessary. 

I  think  that  any  person  could  go  into 
court  and  maintain  his  legal  rights 
against  any  arbitrary  or  capricious  ac- 
tion, which  would  clearly  be  the  result 
of  any  decision  to  make  eligibility  a  mat- 
ter of  location  of  a  person's  residence, 
rather  than,  as  the  law  should  require. 


the  degree  of  blood.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  makes  a  proper  argument. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  back  to  what  I 
said  a  while  ago.  There  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  among  those  who  oppose 
my  amendment  that  it  is  not  satisfactory 
to  leave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
alone  the  decision  of  these  questions  as  to 
who  will  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
act. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Natives  had  a  good 
case.  It  is  said  decisions  to  be  made  here 
are  too  momentous  to  be  left  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  alone,  despite  the 
fact  that  appeals  mi^ht  be  taken  from 
his  actions  if  they  are  arbitrary  and 
capricious. 

It  is  argued,  here,  that  the  bill  does 
something  better  than  that  by  having 
the  President  appoint  a  commission,  only 
two  of  which  are  required  to  be  Natives. 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  any  dif- 
ferent. 

Who  appoints  the  Commission?  The 
President  of  the  United  States.  Who  ap- 
points the  Secretary  of  the  Interior?  The 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Who  confirms  the  Commission?  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Who  con- 
firms the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior?  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  what  way  will  we  satisfy  what  I 
believe  everyone  agrees  is  a  just  com- 
plaint of  the  Natives,  that  they  did  not 
want  this  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary'  alone?  I  think  the  way  to  do 
it  is  to  recognize  that  the  Natives  are  the 
most  concerned  with  the  decision.  They 
are  the  most  sensitive  to  the  divisions 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  spoken. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  have  other 
members  of  the  Commission  that  the 
President  may  appoint  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  Natives.  I  think  that  is  up 
to  the  President.  But  we  should  recog- 
nize that  what  we  are  doing  is  not  some- 
thing out  of  the  goodness  of  our  hearts; 
we  are  not  giving  away  something  that 
the  people  involved  are  not  entitled  to. 
If  we  recognize  that  we  are  trj-ing  to  do 
justice  and  not  just  express  our  generos- 
ity, it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  do 
the  right  thing  and  allow  the  basic  de- 
cisions to  be  made  by  the  people  who 
primarily  know  the  most  about  them. 
That  is  the  import  of  this  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  if  some- 
one else  desires  to  speak.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  the  fioor.  Otherwise,  I  would  like 
to  say  something  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  decision  that  ou','ht  not 
to  be  made  hastily.  I  think  that  this 
question  is  involved  also  with  another 
amendment  that  I  intend  to  offer  that 
has  to  do  with  tennination. 

We  spoke  a  while  ago  about  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  that  would  terminate 
certain  of  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  Ala.skan  Natives  after 
the  passage  of  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  with  that  under- 
standing. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  someone  desires  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
just  pointing  out,  there  is  another 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer,  that 
we  discussed  a  little  earlier,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  termination  of  services. 

I  had  a  colloquy  a  while  ago  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  concerning 
a  portion  of  the  bill  contained  on  page  49 
of  the  bill,  in  subsection  4(b>. 

That  subsection  would  provide  for  the 
phasing  out  of  certain  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  services  and  also  a  pha.sing  out  or 
termination  of  certain  rights  which  the 
Natives  of  Alaska  and  other  Indians  are 
entitled  to  under  the  present  law. 

I  think  that  these  two  matters  are  tied 
together.  President  Nixon,  quite  rightly, 
in  his  recent  statement  in  resard  to 
American  Indians  also  tied  them  togeth- 
er. In  his  message,  he  particularly  called 
attention  to  what  in  a  subhead  of  the 
message  is  called.  "Self-determination 
Without  Termination." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
we  may  get  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  outline  for  me  the  services  that 
will  be  done  away  with  because  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  will  cease  ac- 
tivities after  5  years?  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  what  services  would  be  denied  to 
the  Natives  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  trust 
that  the  Senator  actually  knows  the  an- 
swer. If  he  does  not.  I  suggest  that  he 
look  at  the  report  of  the  committee.  I 
will  mention  one  factor.  As  I  recall  from 
a  reading  of  the  report  and  the  bill  a 
while  ago,  certain  exceptions  were  made. 
I  do  not  believe  that  an  exception  is 
made  in  regard  to  education  funds,  ex- 
cept as  programs  might  be  provided  Na- 
tives, the  same  as  to  other  citizens. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  Alaskan 
Natives  and  American  Indians  are  en- 
titled not  just  to  ordinary  attention,  but 
to  compensatory  attention  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  correct  one  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator. To  my  knowledge  the  Natives  of 
Alaska  would  lose  no  education  funds. 
As  the  situation  presently  exists,  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  an  agreement  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  an- 
nually the  State  takes  over  the  opera- 
tion of  additional  schools.  If  that  plan 
continues,  all  of  the  schools  in  Alaska 
will  be  operated  by  the  State  and  they 
will  be  funded  by  Federal  moneys. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  activi- 
ties that  have  been  performed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  now  be 
performed  by  the  State  and  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  that  de- 
cision would  be  left  to  the  State  appar- 
ently. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  decision  has  al- 
ready been  arrived  at.  Schools  have  been 
taken  over  every  single  year  since  1962. 
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And  the  report  clearly  excludes  the  mon- 
eys   under    Johnson-O'Malley.    moneys 
which,   of  course,   fund   the  education 
program, 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Well,  of  course 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  knows.  I  call  attention 
to  a  statement  by  the  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaskan  Federation  of  Na- 
tives and  the  executive  director  of  the 
Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives  in 
Juneau  instructed  their  leaders  to  seek 
an  amendment  striking  the  termination 
provision  from  the  committee  draft. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Bd.  of  Directors  of  the  Alaska  Federa- 
tion of  Natives  meeting  in  Juneau  last 
month  instructed  their  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives to  seek  an  amendment  striking 
the  termination  provision  from  the  Com- 
mittee draft. 

John  Borbridge.  Jr., 
First  Vice  President,  Alaska  Federation 
of  Natiies. 

Eben  Hopson. 
Executive  Director,  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  Senator  would 
go  back  to  the  point  he  originally  made, 
we  put  the  item  aside.  What  other  areas 
are  going  to  be  denied  the  Natives  of 
Alaska  if  this  plan  is  effected? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Why  does  the  Senator 
want  to  make  such  a  big  fight  of  it  and 
why  do  the  Natives  want  to  make  such 
a  big  fight  of  it  if  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence? Why  does  the  Senator  not  agree 
with  what  I  think  was  a  very  reasonable 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  said : 

This  policy  of  forced  termination  is 
wrong,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  I  have  the  floor. 
I  would  like  to  finish  my  statement  and 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator. 

First,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said : 

This  policy  of  forced  termination  is 
wrong,  in  my  Judgment,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  the  premises  on  which  it 
rests  are  wrong.  Termination  implies  that 
the  Federal  government  has  taken  on  a 
trusteeship  responsibility  for  Indian  com- 
munities as  an  act  of  generosity  toward  a 
disadvantaged  people  and  that  it  can  there- 
fore discontinue  this  responsibility  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis  whenever  it  sees  fit.  But  the 
unique  status  of  Indian  tribes  does  not  rest 
on  any  premise  such  as  this.  The  special 
relationship  between  Indians  and  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  the  result  instead  of 
solemn  obligations  which  have  been  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States  Government. 

We  cannot  come  to  the  Senate  as  if 
we  are  somehow  doing  more  than  justice 
by  this  bill,  that  we  have  decided  to  be 


overly  generous  and  give  the  Indians  and 
the  Alaskans  relief  that  is  not  rightfully 
theirs  and  use  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  to 
terminate  over  a  phased-in  period  the 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  we  have  not  provided  out  of  the 

goodness  of  our  hearts 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  because  they  are 
due. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's generosity.  It  may  warm  the 
cockles  of  some  hearts  that  my  colleague 
takes  the  statement  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  oracle  on  Indian 
affairs.  I  do  not  know  of  any  distinguish- 
ing areas  of  his  career  that  merit  that. 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
floor.  I  would  like  to  respond. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  yielded  to 
me.  May  I  be  recognized,  or  is  the  Sen- 
ator taking  back  his  jielding  to  me? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  did  not  yield  for  a  long 
dissertation. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 

Senator  if  he  did  not  address  himself 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  refuse 
to  yield  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  yielded  for  a  question. 
I  would  like  to  say  this. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  to  bring  up  this 
question.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  refu-se 
to  yield  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  refuses  to  yield 
further.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
may  continue. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  refuse 
to  yield  further.  I  wish  to  finish  my 
statement  and  then  I  will  yield  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  say  what- 
ever he  pleases. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  President  Nixon 
is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  The 
Senator  knows  that  I  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and.  therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  for  me  to  praise  President  Nixon 
on  what  is  a  very  good  statement  on 
Indian  affairs.  I  have  said  it  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  I 
have  said  it  publicly  in  my  own  State 
on  the  day  the  President  issued  the 
message.  It  is  a  good  message  and  it  is  a 
sound  message.  We  are  involved  here  in 
exactly  that  kind  of  "bugaboo,"  the 
policy  of  termination,  which  the  Presi- 
dent rightly  said  should  be  repudiated 
once  and  for  all. 

Every  time  the  Indians  come  up  here 
for  an  improvement  in  what  has  been  a 

miserable  policy  in  regard  to  them 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  the  point  of  termina- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  said,  "We  will  do 
these  good  things  for  you." 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  said.  "We  will  ter- 
minate your  services."  That  is  a  separate 
question;  why  bring  it  up  In  regard  to 
this  matter  and  why  involve  it  in  this 
bill? 

I  commend  the  President's  statement 
where  he  referred  to  self-help  without 
termination. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  a  prelude  to 
the  question,  I  wish  to  stat€  that  in  the 
hearings  I  held  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  State  of  Washington  on  Indian 
education,  this  matter  came  to  our  at- 
tention. We  had  testimony  in  the  com- 
mittee of  termination  10  years  later; 
that  the  educational  level  declined  by 
several  years  per  member  of  the  tribe, 
drunkenness  increased,  suicide  was  ram- 
pant, crime  was  rampant,  they  were 
thrown  out  of  schools  where  they  did  not 
fit.   and   the   results   were   disastrous. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  fate  the  Senator 
is  fearful  of  if  there  is  a  sudden  termi- 
nation? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  feel  this  way  about  It.  I 
think  that  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  the 
fair  thing  after  100  or  so  years  in  regard 
to  these  Natives  of  AlEuska.  we  should  not 
be  coming  in  here  with  termination  at 
a  time  like  this. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  the  statement  regard- 
ing our  ability  to  be  fair  to  the  Natives? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  others  could  bring  this  mat- 
ter up  in  connection  with  all  matters 
pertaining  to  American  Indians  and  not 
just  in  this  instance,  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent story.  It  is  greatly  inconsistent  to 
say,  on  the  one  hand,  we  want  to  turn  all 
this  over  to  the  Indians  as  this  bill  would 
do  in  certain  respects,  and  at  the  same 
time  say.  however,  on  momentous  deci- 
sions such  as  who  will  be  eligible  to  bene- 
fit under  this  bill,  we  should  have  only 
two.  rather  than  three,  of  the  five-mem- 
ber Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent required  to  be  Natives. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  move  to  table  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Saxbf  I .  A  motion  to  table  is  not  de- 
batable. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table  I  putting  the  question). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
appear  to  have  it. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  personally 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  before  the 
Chair  put  the  question  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
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tion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris;.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land*, the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss» ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 


[No.   240  Leg.] 

XfAS— 64 

Allen 

Goodell 

Pastore 

AUott 

Gravel 

Pfurson 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Percy 

Baker 

Gurney 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Holland 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Smith,  III. 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hniska 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Spong 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cook. 

Long 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Maenuson 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McGee 

Tower 

Ellender 

Molntyre 

Tydln','3 

Ervln 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Nelson 

Goldwater 

P'ackwood 
NATS— 18 

Aiken 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Ealeton 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Ful  bright 

McGovern 

Williams.  N  J. 

Harris 

Metralf 

Yarboro\i'-h 

Hart 

^^oIltoya 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 18 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Mondalo 

Bellmon 

Gore 

Moss 

Cannon 

Hughea 

Mundt 

Church 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Smith.  Maine 

So  Mr.  Gravel's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Harris'  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cus- 
tomarily dislike  voting  for  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table.  I  did  so  in  this  case  for 
three  reasons,  which  I  want  to  appear  in 
the  Record. 


First,  I  have  very  great  confidence  in 
the  committee  and  its  actions.  I  think 
that  the  report  made — wliich  I  have  read 
very  carefully,  and  then  listened  to  very 
carefully  also — by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  shows  a  very  great 
desire  to  be  fair  to  these  people,  and 
shows  the  results  of  a  very  careful  study 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  3  years. 
Second,  we  have  no  precedent  for  this 
kind  of  thing  in  any  other  nation.  This 
is  the  only  nation  where  we  take  care 
of  what,  in  effect,  are  conquered  peo- 
ples— and  that  is  what  these  people  are. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  extremely  fair 
way  to  take  care  of  the.se  three  scattered 
aboriginal  peoples,  the  Eskimos,  the 
Aleuts,  and  the  Indians. 

I  am  impressed  also  with  the  fact  that 
many  *.  f  them  have  come  to  tliis  coun- 
tr>' — meaning  the  contiguous  States— 
and  can  hardly  participate  in  any  ac- 
tive way  in  what  goes  on  there. 

I  tliink  this  is  a  good  program,  a  good 
example  of  how  a  great  democratic  na- 
tion seeks  to  do  fairly  by  underprivileged 
people  whom  it  acquired  so  many  years 
ago,  and  who  are,  in  effect,  a  conquered 
people. 

My  third  point  is  this,  Mr.  President: 
I  had,  just  a  short  time  ago,  this  experi- 
ence. The  Commission  on  Indian  Land 
Claim.s — which,  by  the  way,  is  ail-Amer- 
ican, meaning  constituted  entirely  of 
people  of  typical  American  background 
and  not  of  Indians,  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  Indians  and  Amer- 
icans— those  that  fix  the  judgment  In 
most  such  cases,  recently  came  up  with  a 
judgment  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Seminole 
Indians  for  a  settlement  of  about  $13 
mUlion.  in  addition  to  other  .settlements 
that  had  already  been  made  by  way  of 
giving  them  certain  reservations  and  cer- 
tain other  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
report  that  immediate  dissension  broke 
out  among  those  Indians,  most  of  whom 
are  my  own  friends  and  who  have,  in  ef- 
fect, honored  me  in  very  significant  ways 
which  I  shall  not  go  into  here. 

The  problem  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  them  live  now 
in  Florida  and  some  of  them  live  now  in 
Oklahoma.  I  think  this  is  a  job  that 
ought  to  be  done,  in  the  great  majority, 
by  the  people  of  traditional,  longtime 
American  background  from  the  stand- 
point of  being  American  citizens  for  a 
long  tim.e,  just  as  the  Indian  Land  Com- 
mission is  so  constituted;  and,  while  I 
have  no  objection  to  there  being  native 
Alaskans  on  this  Commission.  I  suspect 
that  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  thing 
to  have  five,  just  exactly  as  we  have  in 
the  case  of  the  Indian  Lands  Commis- 
sion, coming  from  learned  people  of  dem- 
onstrated fair,  ju-t,  and  fine  character 
from  our  own  body  of  people  here  in  the 
old  United  States,  meaning  that  part  in 
existence  before  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska,  to  determine  it. 

But  I  certainly  approve  of  the  action 
of  the  committee.  Tliey  undoubtedly  had 
good  reason  for  putting  two  of  the  Na- 
tives on  this  Commission.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  splendid  demonstration  of  what 
a  great  nnd  g^nf^rous  p<K)p]e  are  willing 
to  do  for  unfortunate,  underprivileged, 
uneducated  tribes  widely  scattered  over 


an  area  more  than  twice  as  big  as  Texas; 
and  besides  that,  many  of  them  have 
come  to  the  older  United  States  as  well. 
I  hope  this  biU  will  pass  speedily,  and 
will  give  acclaim  and  approval  to  the 
action  of  the  committee,  which,  by  the 
way,  included  not  only  the  present  able 
chairman,  but  a  former  able  chairman 
who  sits  beside  me,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  and  a  for- 
mer college  professor  from  out  in  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  which  itself  is  In- 
dian country,  who,  I  understand,  con- 
ducted a  large  part  of  the  hearings  him- 
self, and  who  is  In  thorough  accord  with 
the  fairness  of  this  proceeding. 

I  hope  that  we  may  act  quickly  and  do 
something  which  could  not  be  done  any- 
where else  on  earth — show  what  America 
can  do  under  this  kind  of  situation. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator ask  that  his  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Jackson's  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  114,  delete  lines  17  and  18  and 
substitute:  "to  in  subsections  (bi(l)  and 
(2)  hereof  is  so  located  that  less  than  nine 
townships  of  public  lands  are  available  for 
withdrawal  as  therein  provided,". 

Delete  line  3.  page  115  and  substitute  "an 
acreage  equivalent  to  nine  townships  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  such  Native  Village." 

Delete  lines  7  and  8,  page  115  and  sub- 
stitute "of  making  lands  In  the  townships 
on  which  callages  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  (3)  (A)  hereof  are  located,  or  In  the  con- 
tiguous and  cornering  townships,  available 
for  selection:". 

Redesignate  subsection  13(g),  page  124,  as 
13(g)(1). 

Change  the  designations  "1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
pages  125-126,  to  "A,  B,  C,  D  and  E"  and  add 
a  new  subsection  13(g)(2)  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(2)  Land  acreages  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  grants  of  land  which 
the  Commission  may  award  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g)(1)  and  the  actual  amounts 
awarded  to  eligible  Village  Corporations,  to- 
gether with  land  in  the  amount  of  1.500,0(X) 
acres,  shall  be  granted  by  the  Commission 
upon  application,  as  follows; 

"(a)  to  any  Village  Corporation  which  re- 
ceived the  maximum  grant  the  Commission 
may  award,  but  which  needs  additional  lands 
to  maintain  historic  subsistence  use  pai- 
terns,  but  not  to  exceed  the  balance  of  t-he 
acreage  withdrawn  for  that  Village  Cor- 
{Xjratlon; 

"(b)  to  any  Village  Corporation  which  dem- 
onstrates that  the  nature,  amount  and  eco- 
nomic value  (without  respect  to  the  mineral 
estate)  of  the  lands  granted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g)(1)  do  not  result  In  compa- 
rable values  with  the  lands  granted  to  other 
Village  Corporations,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
balance  of  the  acreage  withdrawn  for  that 
Village    Corporation;    and 
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"(c)  any  remaining  lands  shall  be  granted 
to  the  Services  Corporation." 

Change  the  comma  after  the  word  "ex- 
hausted" in  line  1,  page  132  to  a  period  and 
delete  the  balance  of  the  subparagraph. 

Redesignate  subsection  14(e),  page  132, 
as  14(f)  and  insert  a  new  subsection  14(e) 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(e)  Upon  application  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration, and  upon  certification  thereof  by 
the  Commission,  and  after  survey  of  the  areas 
Involved,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  patents, 
without  payment  therefor,  to  the  Services 
Corporation  for  lands  to  which  it  Is  en- 
titled pursuant  to  subsection  13(g)(2)(c). 
The  Services  Corporation  shall  select  such 
lands  from  among  the  lands  withdrawn  for 
Native  Villages  pursuant  to  section  13  which 
remains  after  Native  Village  selection  rights 
are  exercised  as  provided  In  this  section.  Al,. 
such  selections  shall  be  contiguous  and  In 
reasonably  compact  trticts,  except  as  sep- 
arated by  bodies  of  water  or  by  lands  which 
are  imavallable  for  selection  and  shall  be  In 
whole  sections  and,  wherever  feasible,  In 
units  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres." 

Revise  the  redesignated  subsection  14(f)  : 

(a)  by  inserting  In  line  10,  page  132,  the 
phrase  "or  by  the  Services  Corporation"  pre- 
ceding the  word  "under";  and 

(b)  by  substituting  for  the  word  "six"  in 
line  11,  page  132,  the  word  "nine". 

Insert  "and  to  the  Services  Corporation" 
in  subsection  15(a),  line  23.  page  132,  after 
the  word  "Corporations." 

Redesignate  subsection  15(d),  page  136, 
as  15(e),  and  redesignate  all  Internal  refer- 
ences to  subsections  (See  note,  below)  and 
the  subsequent  subsections  of  section  15 
accordingly,  and  Insert  a  new  subsection  (d) 
reading  as  follows; 

"(d)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of 
lands  selected  by  the  Services  Corporation, 
as  provided  In  subsectioi.  (a)  hereof,  the 
Secretary  promptly  shall  issue  a  patent  or 
patents  to  the  Services  Corporation  to  the 
land  and  all  interests  therein,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights." 

Change  "(B)"  and  "(C)"  and  "(D)"  on 
page  140,  lines  10  and  11,  and  insert  new 
(B)  as  follows: 

(B)  lands  for  the  Services  Corporation 
pursuant  to  subsection  13(g)  (2)  (C) . 

Insert  the  phrase  "of  the  lands  to  which 
the  Services  Corporation  acquires  a  patent 
under  section  15(d)  of  this  Act  and  of"  on 
page  84,  line  22,  after  the  word  "estate." 

Delete  the  word  "'two"  In  subsection  18 
(b)(1)  on  page  154,  line  18.  and  substitute 
the  word  "one". 

Delete  the  phrase  "one  million"  in  sub- 
section 18(b)(2),  on  page  154,  line  22,  and 
substitute  "five  hundred   thousand". 

Delete  "one  million  acre"  In  subsection 
13(h)  (2)  on  page  128,  lines  4  and  5.  and  sub- 
stitute "five  hundred  thousand". 

(Note. — Change  Internal  references  in  sec- 
tion 15  as  follows;  page  136,  line  6,  "(J) "  be- 
comes "(k)";  page  139,  Unes  17  and  18,  "(d)" 
and  "le)"  become  "(e)  and  (f)";  page  139, 
Une  22,  "(g)"  becomes  "(h)";  page  140,  line 
3,  "(g)"  becomes  "(h)";  page  141,  line  19, 
"W   through    (h)"  becomes   "(e)    through 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  would  change 
the  land  provisions  of  S.  1830  in  three 
respects: 

First,  to  insure  that  the  Commission 
would  award  the  total  amount  of  village 
lands  presently  permitted  by  the  bill; 

Second,  to  require  the  Commission  to 
distribute  certain  lands — including  15 
million  acres  of  land  formerly  designated 
for  timber  potential  and  individual  hard- 
ship cases— so  as  to  equalize  the  value 


of  land  received  by  different  Native  vil- 
lages; 

Third,  to  insure  that  nine  townships 
would  be  withdrawn  for  each  Native  vil- 
lage eligible  to  receive  land. 

The  first  phase  of  the  amendment  is 
intended  to  guarantee  that  the  Natives' 
expectation  of  10  million  acres  of  land 
become  a  reality.  The  present  bill  places 
no  floor  upon  the  amount  of  \illage  lands 
that  the  Commission  might  award.  The 
Commission  could  award  up  to  approxi- 
mately 5.9  million  acres  of  village  lands, 
but  there  Is  no  guarantee  of  this.  Con- 
gress should  not  take  the  chance  that 
the  Commission  might  dash  the  Natives' 
hopes.  This  amendment  would  insure 
that  the  Commission  will  in  fact  award 
the  full  amount  of  village  lands. 

The  second  phase  of  the  amendment  is 
intended  to  insure  land  of  equal  value 
to  different  Native  villages  insofar  as  that 
is  possible.  The  Commission,  after  mail- 
ing its  Initial  grants  to  \1llages.  would 
distribute  the  land  left  over  within  the 
total  of  5.9  million  acres  to  Native  vil- 
lages that  could  show  that  they  required 
more  land  for  historic  uses  or  in  order 
to  receive  land  equal  in  value  to  that 
awarded  other  Native  villages.  Tlie  Com- 
mission at  this  point  would  also  distrib- 
ute 1.5  million  acres  which  the  amend- 
ment would  convert  from  land  to  be 
awarded  for  timber  potential  and  hard- 
ship cases  imder  section  18  to  village 
lands  to  be  awarded  under  section  13. 
This  represents  the  Natives'  desire  to 
receive  a  greater  amount  of  village  lands 
under  the  equalization  formula,  in  place 
of  part  of  the  timberland  and  part  of  the 
hardship  land  presently  available  in  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  bill. 

The  third  phase  of  the  amendment 
solves  a  technical  problem  that  would 
prevent  the  withdrawal  of  nine  townships 
for  land  selection  by  Native  villages  sur- 
rounded by  tentatively  approved  State 
land.  It  does  so  by  minor  changes  in 
language  that  would  allow  the  with- 
drawal of  the  nearest  available  public 
land  for  selection  by  these  villages.  In  do- 
ing so,  the  amendment  does  no  more  than 
place  these  villages  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  Native  villages. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  hand  the  amendment,  which  I  have 
just  seen  for  the  first  time  this  after- 
noon. I  am  not  particularly  concerned 
about  the  first  part  of  it,  but  I  want  to 
make  some  legislative  record  on  the  other 
parts. 

The  committee  has  set  a  10-mlllion- 
acre  maximum.  I  have  always  surmised, 
knowing  human  beings  and  knowing 
commissions,  that  a  commission  would 
always  find  a  way  of  granting  the  max- 
imum and  the  maximum  would  in  fact 
become  a  minimum,  anyway.  But,  with 
the  assurance  that  this  amendment  will 
not  permit  anything  over  the  maximum 
of  10  million  acres,  I  have  no  objection 
to  it. 


However,  although  I  understand  that 
this  amendment  was  worked  upon  by 
both  Senators  from  Alaska,  I  must  say 
for  the  record  that  I  am  a  little  con- 
cerned about  the  change  of  the  other 
acreages.  Among  the  things  that  the 
committee  provided  was  2  million  acres 
of  forest  lands  for  the  Alaska  Natives, 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  Alaska  Natives. 
This  was  not  arrived  at  easily.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  committee  had  many, 
many  sessions  upon  these  land  set-asides. 
It  was  my  imderstanding  that  the  2  mil- 
lion acres  set  aside  for  forest  lands  was 
an  absolute  minimum,  and  we  have  noth- 
ing in  the  record  that  I  know  of  to  jus- 
tify the  reduction  of  that  to  1  million. 
The  1  million  Is  now  placed  over  into 
redesignation  of  section  2  and  raises  that 
to  1,500,000  and,  in  addition,  the  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  hardship  land  has  been  re- 
duced to  500,000. 

I  just  want  to  say  this,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  hardship  land:  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  and  we 
did  the  best  job  we  could  on  it.  Nobody 
can  be  certain  what  is  actually  neces- 
sary for  hardship  land,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  testimony  in  the  rec- 
ord, either,  to  justify  the  reduction  of 
the  1  million  acres  of  hardship  land  to 
the  500,000  figure,  nor  the  shifting  of 
those  acreages  over  to  other  sections. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  record.  I  do 
not  oppose  the  amendment,  because  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  did  work  on 
it  with  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska; 
but  I  think  this  record  should  be  made, 
so  that  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives looks  at  the  bill,  it  will  keep  these 
two  shifts  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

On  page  49,  beginning  on  line  19,  delete 
subsection  4(b)  In  its  entirety. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
49  of  the  bill,  section  4(b)  contains  a 
provision  as  follows : 

The  Secretary — 

Meaning  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— 

Is  authorized  and  directed,  together  with 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  promptly  to  Initiate  a 
study  and  to  develop  programs  for  the  order- 
ly transition  of  educational,  health,  welfare, 
and  other  responsibilities  for  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive people  from  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  United 
States  shall  cease  to  provide  services  to  any 
citizen  of  Alaska  solely  on  the  basis  of  hla 
racial  or  ethnic  background:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  serv- 
ices furnished  the  Natives  through  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  diminish  the  applicability  of  the  Act  of 
April  16,  1934, 

Subsections  2  and  3  of  the  same  sub- 
section relate  to  the  same  general  sub- 
ject, providing  for  a  report  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Interior  on  transition  of 
programs  and  exempting  services  and 
programs  furnished  to  the  Tsimshian 
Indians  on  the  Annette  Islands  Reserve. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
strike  subsection  4(b)  from  this  act. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  in  line  with  the  statement 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
putting  his  administration  firmly  on  the 
side  of  self-determination  for  American 
Indians  without  the  bugaboo  of  termina- 
tion. I  think  this  amendment  is  just  and 
should  be  adopted,  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  take  it.  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  that  the  Senate  do  jus- 
tice to  the  Natives  of  Alaska,  but  not  that 
we  are  doing  something  other  than  jus- 
tice, but  that  we  are  attempting  only  to 
do  justice  in  regard  to  their  Native 
claims  to  the  Alaskan  area.  Therefore, 
since  we  are  only  suggesting  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  and,  therefore, 
the  Government,  do  justice  in  regard  to 
these  Native  claims,  it  is  not  proper,  it 
seems  to  me.  for  us  to  couple  with  our 
offer  to  do  justice  a  condition  tiiat  with 
the  other  rights  of  these  Natives  under 
present  law  they  will,  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  be  terminated. 

Second,  I  think,  as  I  have  indicated 
earlier,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  right  in  indicating  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  special  services  to  which 
American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts 
are  entitled,  and  particularly  the  services 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  not 
theirs  as  a  matter  of  generosity  but  as  a 
matter  of  solemn  obligation  to  them  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Therefore,  as  President  Nixon  has, 
himself,  recently  said,  since  the  services 
for  the  Alaskan  Natives  are  theirs  as  a 
matter  of  right,  under  solemn  obligation 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  States  of  America  on  its  part, 
unilaterally,  should  not  withdraw  such 
services,  except  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Natives  themselves. 

I  have  applauded  President  Nixon  for 
his  statement  repudiating  the  old  pol- 
icy of  termination.  For  too  long,  over  the 
past  years,  whenever  a  meeting  has  been 
convened  to  discuss  Indian  matters,  a 
great  deal  of  time  seems  always  to  have 
been  taken  up  with  the  very  real  fear 
that  Indian  people  have,  that,  if  they 
ask  for  anything  other  than  what  they 
have  had  always  at  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  way  of  services 
or  programs  or  whatever,  they  will  be 
met  with  the  threat  of  terminating  serv- 
ices to  which  they  have  been  entitled 
under  present  law.  Every  time  a  claim 
comes  up  in  regard  to  lands,  or  any 
other  wrongful  taking  of  property  rights 
from  some  Indians  or  certain  tribes, 
there  is  always  the  fear  on  the  part  cf 
the  Indians  involved — and  rightly  so — 
that  if  that  just  claim,  as  adjudicated 
by  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  is  paid,  or 
approved  by  the  Congress,  they  will  face 
the  threat  that,  at  the  same  time,  or  in 
connection  with  the  payment  of  any 
claim,  their  rights  to  services  performed 
for  them  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, as  Indians,  will  be  terminated. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  long  past  the  time 


when  we  should  repudiate  that  tenni- 
nation  policy,  initially  laid  down,  I  be- 
lieve, by  a  resolution  adopted  in  1953. 
that  we  should  allow  the  tribal  leaders 
and  the  tribal  members  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  relevant  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  these  matters,  to  quit  wasting 
their  time  worrying  about  termination, 
and  allow  them  to  use  that  valuable  time, 
that  energy,  and  those  concerns,  in  other 
ways  to  improve  opportunities  for 
American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 
So.  therefore.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  it  give 
full  consideration  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  that  the  old  ter- 
mination policy  should  be  repudiated  al- 
together. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
section  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
pertains  to.  on  page  49  in  subsection  'b^ 
<1).  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  already  provided  that  a 
study  will  be  made  to  initiate  programs 
to  provide  for  orderly  transition.  There 
is  also  a  requirement  that  within  5  years 
assistance  should  no  longer  be  based  on 
ethnic  distinction.  That  study  will  give 
us  the  basis  to  determine  whether,  in 
fact,  the  State  can  assume  the  role  of 
providing  services  for  the  Native  people 
of  Alaska  who  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves, after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  will  have 
some  comments  to  make  about  this  pro- 
vision, but  I  would  urge  the  Senator  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  have 
responded  already  to  the  request  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Alaskan  Federation  of 
Natives  in  providing  for  the  study.  The 
committee  did  that  and  it  was  considered 
in  the  report  of  their  views.  I  attended 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Alaska  Native 
people  in  Anchorage,  and  they  expressed 
concern  about  this. 

I  do  not  view  this  as  an  automatic 
termination.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  view  it  that 
way,  and  that  we  would  recognize  there 
are  many  compromises  that  went  into 
the  bill.  This  is  one  of  them.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  has  been  a  party  to 
compromises  in  which  he  has  agreed  to 
support  a  bill  that  necessarily  did  not 
represent  his  total  point  of  view  but  rep- 
resented a  collective  point  of  view.  That 
is  the  situation  we  are  faced  with  on  the 
iloor  today.  We  have  modified  the  provi- 
sion. It  still  reflects  the  desire  of  my  col- 
league I  Mr.  Gravel  1,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  reflects  the  necessity  to  study  the 
proposition. 

I  think  the  length  of  time  within  which 
Congress  directs  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
sent the  report  could  be  shortened.  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  would  accept 
an  amendment  which  would  say  that  the 
report  would  have  to  be  presented  within 
3  years,  which  would  then  give  us  2 
years  to  study  the  program  and  still  have 
the  right  to  continue  other  services  If 
it  was  deemed  necessary.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  realizes 
the  extent  to  which  Alaska  is  already 
taking  on  the  responsibilities  provided  by 


the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  other 
places.  I  would  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  may  have  the 
financial  ability  to  provide  a  great  many 
more  services  than  other  States  in  the 
future.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
are  more  than  willing  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  to  consider 
my  suggestion,  before  changing  this,  so 
that  the  study  is  required  within  3 
years,  and  make  cessation  of  services 
contingent  upon  approval  of  the  study,  if 
the  Senator  desires.  I  leave  that  up  to 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  because  it  is 
basically  his  amendment. 

I  will  keep  my  commitment  to  support 
the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  unless 
the  chairman  agrees  to  the  amendment; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  way 
to  accomplish  this  objective  and,  at  the 
same  time,  accomplish  the  objective  of 
my  colleague  from  Alaska.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  would  consider  some  way  to 
do  this,  so  that  we  can  reach  an  accord 
here  and  move  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement  which,  obviously,  I  cannot 
agree  with.  If  this  provision  in  the  bill 
just  called  for  a  study,  as  the  Senator 
starts  out  to  say.  that  would  be  one 
thing,  but  this  provision,  as  I  have  read 
it  aloud  to  the  Senate,  and  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows  very  well,  says,  "terminates 
the  service  within  5  years."  In  regard  to 
this  bill's  required  study  concerning  how 
that  should  be  done,  I  testified  this  very 
morning  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  in  support  of  a  bill 
which  would  repeal  an  old  law  in  respect 
to  the  termination  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe. 
The  necessity  of  that  legislation,  I  think, 
indicates  why  It  would  not  be  good  to  go 
ahead  and  enact  this  provision,  providing 
for  the  termination  of  certain  services 
to  these  people,  and  then  see  how  it  turns 
out,  so  that  we  could  extend  or  repeal  it 
at  the  end  of  the  time. 

What  we  have  done  in  regard  to  the 
Choctaw  Tribe  was  to  come  here  continu- 
ally and  ask  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  put  off  the  effec- 
tive date  of  an  old  termination  act.  Fi- 
nally, we  are  coming  in  now  and  askin? 
that  that  law  be  repealed  altogether,  as 
I  think  It  should  be. 

So,  while  I  would  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  some  kind  of  study,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  pass  this  rigid  termination 
law  In  cormection  with  this  claim.  There 
are  two  or  three  reasons  why  we  ought 
not  to  do  this  at  this  time. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  It  is  right  to 
terminate  the  services  that  this  bill 
would  end  for  these  tribes.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  a  portion  of  President  Nixon's 
message  of  July  8  on  this  matter.  It  reads 
in  part: 

Because  termination  Is  morally  and  legally 
unacceptable,  because  It  produces  bad  prac- 
tical results,  and  because  the  mere  threat  of 
termination  tends  to  discourage  greater  self- 
sufficiency  among  Indian  groups,  I  am  asking 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  new  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  would  expressly  renounce,  re- 
pudiate, and  repeal  the  termination  policy 
as  expressed  In  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 108. 

I  support  that  recommendation  of 
President  Nixon. 
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Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  adopt  any  definite  termination  date  in 
this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to 
tie  this  kind  of  condition  to  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  give  what  these  people  are  them- 
selves entitled  to  under  justice. 

If  Congress  wants  to  respect  President 
Nixon's  recommendation  about  repudia- 
tion of  the  old  termination  policy,  that 
Is  a  matter  still  within  the  control  of 
Congress.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  do  it  piecemeal  here  in  this  one  bill 
and,  in  effect,  hold  justice  for  these  people 
hostage  to  this  termination  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  see  if  he  can 
accept  this  amendment,  because  I  think 
it  really  is  a  terribly  important  amend- 
ment insofar  as  the  rights  of  these  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  This  provision  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  condition  to  the  final 
passage  of  justice,  at  long  last,  for  the 
people  who  are  involved  in  the  pending 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
Is  clearly  an  historical  argument.  I  think 
it  is  fudamental  at  this  time. 

We  might  really  go  to  the  core  of  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  this  country 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  That  prob- 
lem must  be  solved — not  the  problem  of 
termination,  which  Is  a  hangup  and  noth- 
ing more  than  that,  but  the  problem  of 
determination  as  to  how  people  act  for 
themselves. 

Three  points  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  argument  that  has  been 
advanced  here. 

The  first  was  that  the  bill  would  ter- 
minate services.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  what  services  would  be 
terminated.  In  rebuttal  all  I  got  was  a 
reference  to  some  pontiflcation  by  this 
administration  as  to  what  its  policy 
should  be  toward  the  Indians.  That  pon- 
tiflcation was  given  this  year,  was  given 
by  the  last  administration,  and  has  been 
given  ever  since  we  have  had  the  prob- 
lem. All  we  have  had  has  been  a  lot  of 
pontiflcation  but  no  legislative  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  present  in  Utah 
at  a  luncheon  with  the  tribal  leaders. 
These  tribal  leaders  were  operating  a 
ranch.  At  the  top  of  the  valley  was  a 
beautiful  concrete  building.  That  was  the 
BIA  building.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
where  the  ranch  was  operated  there  were 
a  couple  of  quonset  huts. 

We  as  officials  did  not  go  to  the  con- 
crete building.  We  went  to  the  quonset 
huts.  We  did  not  want  to  talk  with  the 
BLA  officials.  We  wanted  to  talk  with  the 
Indians. 

I  was  sitting  next  to  the  chief  of  the 
tribe. 

I  said.  "You  have  a  nice  ranch  here. 

You  have  cattle  and  are  making  money." 
I  asked  him,  "Who  runs  the  ranch?" 
He  said,  "We  do." 

I  asked,  "Do  you  deal  with  the  BIA?" 
He  said,   "No,  we  do  not  deal  with 

them.  We  rim  our  own  ranch." 
I  asked,  "Why  do  you  have  the  BIA?' 
He  said.  "Because  they  are  there." 
I  asked.  "Why  don't  we  do  away  with 

them?" 


He  said,  "Because  it  might  not  be  a 
good  idea." 

I  asked,  "Why  would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea?  • 

He  said,  "Because  they  are  there." 
That  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
that  argument,  that  they  are  there. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is  pro- 
viding for  solving  this  situation  in  one 
particular  case — Alaska.  Tliere  are  three 
functions  of  the  BIA.  They  are  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Education  under  the  1962  act  is  being 
taken  over  by  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
funded  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 

We  are  not  decreasing  our  efforts.  We 
are  trying  to  say.  "Joe  Uglapuk's  kid  is 
just  like  MncE  Gravel's  kid.  He  receives 
the  same  kind  of  education.  There  is  no 
social  distinction." 

It  is  said  that  more  money  is  needed 
because  it  costs  more  money  to  educate 
the  children.  The  pending  bill  provides 
for  that  and  increases  it  considerably. 

The  second  function  of  BIA  is  welfare. 
Welfare  in  Harlem  is  handled  through 
the  State  of  New  York  with  Federal 
funds.  There  is  no  reason  why  welfare  in 
Alaska  caruiot  be  handled  through 
Alaska  and  by  Federal  funds. 

Why  should  we  make  an  ethnic  dis- 
tinction? 

The  third  function  of  BIA  concerns 
economic  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reindeer 
herds.  There  are  some  caribou  in  Alaska. 
One  herd  was  brought  to  a  little  valley 
outside  of  Nome,  Alaska.  I  flew  out  there 
in  a  BIA  aircraft  and  landed  on  the 
timdra  with  a  BIA  oflScial.  We  talked 
with  the  Eskimos  who  were  doing  the 
herding.  The  BIA  oflBcials  were  not  doing 
it.  It  was  not  the  BIA  that  was  doing 
the  accoimting.  It  was  the  Eskimos. 

My  approach  is  very  simple.  AH  we 
have  to  do  is  to  provide  the  money  to 
permit  them  to  do  that.  We  do  not  need 
the  Federal  Government  to  spoon  feed 
the  people.  The  people  can  be  like  any 
other  people  from  Harlem,  Watts,  or  any 
other  community.  If  they  are  equal,  the 
way  to  prove  they  aie  equal  is  to  treat 
them  equally. 

If  that  is  actually  the  problem,  we 
ought  to  address  ourselves  to  the  eco- 
nomic issues  and  not  to  the  racial  issues. 
We  should  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  economic  aid  to  the  Natives. 
They  will  do  it  for  themselves. 

Education  will  be  provided  by  the 
State.  Welfare  will  be  provided  by  the 
State,  where  it  properly  belongs.  Eco- 
nomic development  will  be  provided  by 
the  Indians  themselves.  There  is  noth- 
ing left.  Why  should  we  have  a  bureauc- 
racy that  is  organized  and  exists  to  soak 
up  the  money  and  push  the  problems 
aside?  That  is  what  we  are  doing.  We 
say  that  we  want  a  plan  for  5  years  and 
that  after  a  study  it  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress.  We  say  that  we  have  to  do 
away  with  that  system  and  this  may 
create  more  equality. 

What  happens,  to  the  contrary,  is  that 
we  get  a  bureaucracy  that  feeds  upon 
itself  and  that  panders  to  them. 

This  is  a  chance  that  exists  in  Alaska 
today  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
termination. 


It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  hangup. 
These  are  people  with  a  just  claim;  we 
are  satisfying  that  just  claim  so  they  can 
walk  down  the  street  like  anybodj-  else, 
whether  white,  black,  green  or  yellow. 
That  is  all  this  does. 

We  should  not  get  hung  up  about  chop- 
ping off  services.  I  ask  anyone  making 
that  argiunent  to  honestly  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  tell  us  what  is  be- 
ing chopped  off.  I  think  there  is  confusion 
here. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  entitled  to  somethmg 
other  than  just  the  plain  treatment  that 
other  American  citizens  receive,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  and  this  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  argument  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  I  know  he  has 
made  his  argimient  with  all  sincerity. 
First  of  all,  American  Indians.  Eski- 
mos and  Aleuts  are  different  from  other 
American  citizens  in  that  they  are  the 
only  people  in  the  United  States  who 
were  conquered  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  And  they  are  the  only 
people  toward  whom  the  policies  of  this 

Government  have  consciously 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  like  to  clear  the  Record  on  this 
matter.  The  Alaskan  Natives  were  never 
conquered.  I  want  the  Senator  to  imder- 
stand  that  these  people  were  never  con- 
quered in  the  Indian  wars.  The  United 
States  bought  Alaska  from  Russia  and 
when  we  bought  Alaska  from  Russia  we 
promised  the  Alaskan  Native  people  they 
would  receive  justice,  or  compensation, 
or  be  fairly  treated.  We  are  tr>ing  to 
treat  them  fairly  now.  But  I  did  not 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  Alaskan 
Natives  ever  lost  any  wars.  They  are 
sincere  about  this  and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor agrees  so  we  can  clear  up  the  Rec- 
ord. Sovereignty  over  them  was  acquired 
by  the  United  States  in  a  way  that  obli- 
gates us  today  to  fulfill  the  obligation 
under  the  treaty  of  purchase. 

But  let  us  not  have  the  Indian  war 
problem  creep  in  on  Alaskan  Natives  be- 
cause they  never  had  that  problem  and 
do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
too  narrow  interpretation  of  the  word 
"conquer."  Perhaps  I  should  have  said 
that  the  Eskimos  and  Aleuts  are  the  only 
people  who  were  conquered  or  bought. 
They  passed  from  Russian  jurisdiction 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  But.  that 
is  not  so  much  the  question  here. 

The  question  is  the  present  situation. 
The  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  are  the 
only  people  in  our  historj-  toward  whom 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
and,  mostly,  consciously — to  destroy 
tlieir  own  culture,  heritage,  language, 
and  pride  in  group.  That  has  been  the 
long  history  of  this  country  and  it  still  is, 
however,  well  intentioned  we  may  be  or 
may  have  been. 

Chilocco  Indian  School  is  an  Indian 
school  in  my  State.  It  is  a  long  way 
from  Alaska  and,  yet,  the  majority  of 
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students  in  that  school,  up  until  this 
year  have  been,  overwhelmingly,  stu- 
dents brought  all  those  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  family,  away  from  tribe,  and 
away  from  their  own  native  areas,  down 
to  that  Indian  boarding  school. 

It  seems  to  me,  however  well  inten- 
tloned  that  is,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  policy 
which  will  instill  rightful  pride  in  self, 
pride  in  history,  pride  in  culture,  and 
pride  in  group.  That  is  the  first  thing 
different  about  the  Government  policy 
in  the  past  in  regard  to  the  American 
Indian.  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  from  other 
Americans.  It  is  a  different  policy,  unique 
for  that  group  of  our  fellow  American 
citizens. 

The  second  difference  in  regard  to 
these  types  of  Americans  is  that  ours  has 
been  a  policy  of  effective  dependency  for 
American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 
It  has  been  a  feeling  that  American 
Indians.  Kskimos,  and  Aleuts  are  not  able 
fully  to  decide  a  great  many  vital  things 
about  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  children  which  other  people  in  our 
society  can  decide. 

We  have  begun  to  make  some  changes 
and  I  am  pleased  that  that  is  so,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  action  by  Congress  last 
year  requiring  that  Indian  school  boards 
be  established  so  that  Indian  parents  will 
have  the  .same  right  to  contn)!  schools 
and  to  participate  in  decisions  about  their 
schools  that  other  citizens  in  our  society 
have. 

I  daresay  a  great  many  people  were 
quite  surprised  to  find,  after  all  these 
years,  that  that  was  not  the  case  anyway; 
and  the  Government  has  been  dilatory  in 
carrying  out  that  clear  directive  of  Con- 
gress last  year.  I  have  spoken  about  that 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  past. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  the  right 
of  these  Americans  to  make  vital  deci- 
sions about  their  own  lives.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  was  about  awhile  ago. 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
have  provided  that  three  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  be  established 
under  the  bill  to  make  such  vital  decisinns 
as  the  decision  concerning  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  this  bill,  would  be  Natives. 
That  amendment  was  tabled.  I  think  that 
was  a  mistake  both  in  procedure  and  in 
substance. 

I  am  sorry  that  was  so,  and  I  hope, 
somehow,  along  the  way,  that  may  yet 
be  corrected  in  conference  or  elsewhere. 
I  believe  that  we  have  not  considered 
fully  the  implications  of  the  judgment 
the  Senate  made  that  the  Natives  them- 
selves should  not  have  a  majority  in  those 
very  sensitive  and  serious  decisions  in- 
volved here. 

So,  once  again,  the  Senate  acted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  I  think 
without  having  understood  fully  the 
issue.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  it  was 
not  a  good  thing  to  cut  off  debate  by  a 
motion  to  table.  As  I  have  said.  I  think 
the  Senate  has  made  a  decision  on  an  im- 
portant question  about  which  Senators 
were  not  fully  informed.  However,  that 
has  now  been  done.  But  just  as  mistaken 
is  our  age-old  policy  that  would  deny  the 
American  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  con- 
trol over  their  lives. 

The  third  difference  Is  that  as  we  began 
to  move  ahead  on  a  broad  range  of  social 


questions,  such  as  improved  health,  im- 
proved housing,  and  improved  education 
in  this  country  for  mo.st  citizens,  but  we 
did  not  give  the  same  kind  of  attention, 
in  my  opinion,  to  those  social  concerns 
as  they  applied  to  the  American  Indian, 
Eskimo,  and  Aleut.  Rather,  there  has 
been  a  feeling  in  some  places  in  the  coun- 
try that  American  Indians  are  not  truly 
American  citizens.  There  has  been  a  feel- 
ing they  ere  not  entitled,  in  addition  to 
the  services  rendered  to  tiiem  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  all  other 
services  furnished  to  all  of  the  citizens 
of  our  country-. 

So,  in  too  many  instances  where  an 
American  Indian  goes  into  a  city  or 
county  health  clinic,  for  example,  as  an 
American  citizen  entitled  to  those  serv- 
ices. It  has  been  said  to  him,  "Why  don't 
j'ou  go  to  an  Indian  hospital,  where  you 
are  supposed  to  go?"  rather  than  recog- 
nizing that  that  citizen  is  entitled  to 
those  services,  just  as  any  other  citizen. 
So,  for  too  long,  for  too  many  Native 
Americans — Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and  In- 
dians— it  has  been  too  true  with  respect 
to  Federal  services.  We  have  said  services 
for  housing,  education,  health,  and  so 
forth,  should  be  primarily  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  not  put  sufficient  money 
into  those  programs  so  that  that  could 
be  done.  Therefore,  we  have  not.  I  think, 
provided  the  same  kind  of  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  past  with  regard  to  those 
programs. 

All  this  adds  up,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
some  things  that  need  to  be  done.  The 
action  required  follows  from  the  three 
statements  I  have  made  about  the  differ- 
ences in  the  way  we  have  treated  this 
group  of  Americans. 

No.  1,  instead  of  helping  to  tear  dowTi 
pride  in  culture,  in  heritage,  in  language 
and  in  difference,  we  ought  to  be  helping 
to  emphasize  such  things.  America  is  not 
a  "melting  pot"  in  the  sense  that  every 
person  must  be  just  like  everybody  else  in 
order  to  be  a  true  American.  To  be  a  true 
American,  one  does  not  have  to  look  like 
every  other  American,  or  speak  like  them, 
or  have  the  same  cultural  heritage  or 
pride  in  history.  What  America  is  about 
is  the  right  to  be  different — I  repeat,  the 
right  to  be  different,  not  as  a  matter  of 
tolerance,  but  as  a  matter  of  pride.  We 
ought,  most  of  all,  to  exemplify  that 
people  can  be  different  in  many  ways,  in 
culture,  in  religion,  in  history,  in  lan- 
guage, in  color,  and  still  be  entitled  to  the 
full  promise  of  America. 

That  is  why  I  and  other  Senators  have 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  seeking 
to  change  the  Indian  education  program 
of  the  country,  both  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  the  Federal  Indian  schools,  by 
providiiig  additional  money  for  special 
materials  and  textbooks  and  teaching 
aids,  so  that  a  little  Indian  child  in  this 
country  will  not  continue  to  be  hiunili- 
ated,  as  is  often  now  the  case,  by  imper- 
fect and  often  tenibly  discriminatory 
materials  and  teaching  aids  in  our  public 
schools  and  Federal  Indian  schools. 

I  have  stood  on  this  floor  advocating 
the  increase  of  funds  available  for  spe- 
cial training  for  teachers  in  public 
schools  where  there  are  high  numbers 
of  Indian  young  people  and  in  the  Fed- 


eral Indian  schools,  so  that  a  teacher  is 
not  suddenly  thrown  Into  this  kind  of 
situation  of  special  backgroimd  and  spe- 
cial needs  of  students  with  whom  she 
or  he  is  not  familiar,  as  is,  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  the  case  today. 

Second,  the  problem  in  regard  to  the 
patronizing  kind  of  dependency  which 
has  been  involved  here  in  the  past.  We 
must  have  Indian  school  boards  and  In- 
dian hospital  boards.  I  think  American 
Indians  must  be  allowed  to  control  their 
own  destiny  more. 

Third,  the  statement  I  made  in  regard 
to  bringing  Indians  up  to  the  starting 
line,  on  an  equal  basis,  is  what  is  Involved 
in  this  amendment — and  that  is,  they 
must  have  compensatory  attention,  not 
just  equal  attention,  as  was  stated  a  while 
ago,  but  compensatory  attention,  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  starting  line  on  an 
even  basis;  and  nothing  else  will  do. 

That  is  why  we,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  ought  not  to  unilaterally, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tives, play  God  once  more,  making  vital 
decisions  about  other  people's  lives,  de- 
ciding that  certain  of  their  services  ought 
to  be  terminated,  which,  as  I  understand 
it  involve  education — despite  what  was 
said  a  while  ago — Indian  schools,  tech- 
nical assistance  in  a  great  many  im- 
portant areas  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  now  furnishes  these  Americans— 
not  out  of  the  goodness  of  our  hearts, 
but  because  of  oiu-  solemn  obligation  to 
do  so. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  withhold  it.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Not  for  a  question.  I 
would  like  to  debate  the  issue. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  was  being  urged  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  so  we  can  have  a 
quormn  call,  but  if  this  should  be 
debated,  I  will  have  something  more  to 
say. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  would  the  Senator  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  time  limitation  on 
the  pending  amendment  so  Senators  can 
be  aware  of  when  there  may  be  a  vote, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  vote,  this  evening? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  rather  not  right 
now,  until  perhaps  we  could  talk  about 
the  amendment,  agree.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  way  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  may  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that,  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
respond,  if  we  could  have  a  quorum  call, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  work 
out  a  compromise  and  try  to  get  a  settle- 
ment of  this  matter. 

Mr.   HARRIS.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
terest in  Alaska  goes  a  long  way  back.  I 
had  read  about  Baranov,  the  Russian 
captain  and  governor  who  settled  Alaska 
and  sent  a  great  wealth  of  sea  otter  furs 
and  other  products  of  that  kind  and  who 
believed  so  greatly  in  the  future  of  Alaska 
and  of  the  great  northwest  and  western 
coasts  of  this  Nation  that  he  came  down 
as  far  as  San  Francisco  Bav  to  establish 
a  settlement  there  and  that  he  was  heart- 
broken when  recalled  bccau-se  liis  effort 
had  been  so  expensive. 

It  was  because  of  that  interest  and 
knowledge  I  had  of  Baranov  that  I  re- 
ferred to  some  of  the  tribes  there  as  con- 
quered tribes.  If  one  reads  the  story  of 
Baranov,  he  will  read  that  some  of  the 
tribes  were  conquered  and  some  of  them 
almost  destroyed  back  in  the  old  Bara- 
nov-Russian  days.  We,  of  course,  ac- 
quired them  when  we  purchased  Alaska. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tives— Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos — are 
in  no  different  situation  from  other 
American  Indians.  Some  of  our  American 
Indian  tribes  were  not  conquered  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  conquered  in  battle, 
because  they  had  been  our  friends.  All 
we  did  was  to  take  their  land  away  from 
them  and  move  them  to  a  more  remote 
location  which  they  did  not  like  so  well. 
That  is  what  has  happened  to  some  of 
the  tribes  in  Alaska,  but  some  of  them 
were  truly  conquered  and  some  were  al- 
most destroyed. 

My  feeling  is  that  this  is  a  fine  settle- 
ment for  this  country  to  make. 

I  close  by  saying  only  this  one  addi- 
tional thing,  if  I  may  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  whose  interest  in  Indian  wel- 
fare I  so  thoroughly  respect:  I  think  for 
us  to  get  ahead  with  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  itself,  it  is  necessary 
for  this  settlement  to  be  made  and 
speedily  worked  out,  because  with  the 
award  to  Alaska  of  that  tremendous 
amoimt  of  acreage  which  it  is  permitted 
to  have  imder  the  statehood  bill — which 
I  was  privileged  to  support;,  and  I  believe 
I  was  the  first  Senator  from  my  section 
of  the  country  who  did  support  that 
bill— before  that  total  acreage  can  be 
claimed,  many  of  the  claims  by  local 
tribes  have  to  be  definitized  as  to  how 
much  area  they  cover  and  exactly  what 
area  they  cover. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  definite  step  in 
the  permanent  development  of  Alaska, 
which  now  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
Is  going  to  be  a  very  great  State,  not 
only  because  of  what  we  knew  was  there 
before — its  mineral  resources.  Its  fishery 
resources,  and  its  great  timber  re- 
sources— but  now  because  of  the  discov- 
ery of  immense  quantities  of  oil  up  there. 
I  think  this  is  an  additional  step 
towards  the  true  and  full  development 
of  Alaska,  and  that  the  taking  of  this 
step  will  greatly  speed  that  development, 
because  one  of  the  things  that  has  been 
most  wrong  in  Alaska  up  to  now  is  the 
fact  that  .so  much  of  the  land  has  been 
publicly  owned  by  the  United  States, 


either  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
national  forests,  and  because  it  has  been 
impossible  to  have  full  selection  of  that 
very  large  area  which  wiU  go  to  Alaska 
under  statehood,  under  the  terms  of  the 
statehood  bill. 

I  think  this  is  but  one  of  the  very 
definite  steps  that  leads  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  yield  briefly  to  me  so 
that  I  may  respond. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  most  generous,  that  he  contributed 
greatly  to  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii as  well,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  most  effective  work  in  connection 
with  those  two  statehood  bills. 

I  also  wish  to  express  to  him  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  imderstanding  com- 
ments about  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  settling  these  long  outstanding  claims 
that  really  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  a  serious  problem  in  Alaska  and  for 
our  Government  as  a  whole.  I  think  his 
comments  here  have  been  most  helpful. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I,  as  always,  am  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  Alaska,  in- 
cluding the  Natives  there,  becaase  I  think 
it  Is  going  to  be  a  very  great  star  in  the 
firmament  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  return 
to  the  statement  that  I  made  earlier  in 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
major  differences  which  I  have  spoken 
of  in  the  way  we  have  treated  this  group 
of  Americans,  as  compared  with  all  other 
Americans,  and  how  those  differences, 
themselves,  suggest  the  directions  in 
which  we  must  now  go. 

I  last  spoke,  Mr.  President,  about  the 
need  for  compensatory  attention  to  the 
needs  of  this  group  of  Americans,  not 
just  equal  attention.  That  brings  us.  Mr. 
President,  then,  finally,  to  this  question 
of  termination.  What  we  want  is  self- 
determination  without  termination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  question:  If 
this  is  such  a  good  deal  for  the  Alaskan 
Natives,  and  if  they  are  not  going  to  lose 
anything  by  this  provision,  why  does  their 
association,  then,  oppose  this  provision 
in  the  bill? 

That,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  a  very  im- 
portant question.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
very  important  question  in  regard  to  self- 
determination.  Will  we,  Mr.  President, 
make  the  decision  about  what  is  good  for 
this  group  of  Americans,  or  will  they  have 
some  participation  in  that  decisionmak- 
ing process? 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  this  ter- 
mination of  certain  services  to  these  peo- 
ple— services  to  which,  under  the  present 
law,  without  this  part  of  the  bill,  they 
will  continue  to  be  entitled — will  not  oc- 
cur until  5  years  from  now.  I  take  It  that 
it  is  admitted  that  one  reason  why  that 
will  be  so  Is  that  we  are  not  now  able 
to  say  to  the  Senate  what  the  effect  of 
that  termination  will  be;  because  in  this 


amendment  we  require  detailed  studies 
for  carrying  out  this  provision,  and  we 
require  detailed  reports  by  the  Secretarj- 
of  the  Interior  on  how  it  will  be  done,  and 
on  transition  plans.  Manifestly,  Mr. 
President,  such  plans  do  not  now  exist. 

I  simply  say  to  the  Senate:  why  not 
wait  imtil  such  plans  do  exist,  and 
then,  decide  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
make  these  decisions? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  .say  that 
no  such  plans  should  come  into  exist- 
ence without  full  participation  in  the 
making  of  such  plans  by  the  people  who 
are  most  directly  involved.  I  think  that 
they  ought  not  to  give  up  concerning 
any  of  these  matters,  under  the  law,  un- 
less they  are  directly  involved  in  making 
the  decision. 

That  is  not  the  situation  here.  I  have 
already  put  in  the  Record  the  a.ssocia- 
tion's  statement  in  regard  to  this  termi- 
nation provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  a  matter  of  which  they  may 
not  be  completely  aware. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  just  say  this? 
Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Tiiat  is,  that  American  Indians.  Eski- 
mos, and  Aleuts  do  not  necessarily  stay 
in  their  traditional  areas.  As  is  true  of 
other  American  citizens,  many  of  them 
have  left  their  traditional  areas,  rural 
and  otherwise,  and  have  gone  into  the 
cities.  About  half,  we  think,  of  all  Ameri- 
can Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  now 
live  in  urban  areas. 

Under  the  present  law,  Mr.  President, 
despite  the  fact  that  such  a  person  does 
not  continue  to  live  in  the  traditional 
area,  he  is  not  thereby  automatically  cut 
off  from  the  services  he  is  entitled  to  as 
an  American  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut, 
whereas,  imder  this  bill  with  this  provi- 
sion in  it,  the  U.S.  Government  would 
cease  to  provide  services  to  any  citizen  of 
Alaska  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  racial  or 
ethnic  background. 

What  if  he  is  in  Oklahoma,  working? 
He  would  then  no  longer.  I  take  it,  be 
entitled  to  Indian  services?  Or,  if  he  is 
down  there,  as  many  Alaskan  children 
are,  in  Chilocco  Indian  School,  would  he 
be  entitled  to  all  of  his  present  rights? 

We  have  made  provision  here  in  regard 
to  health  and  other  things.  I  think  we 
ought  to  put  all  of  this  off  until  there 
can  be  full  consultation  with  the  people 
involved,  and  they  can  be  involved  in  the 
planning  itself,  before  we  take  final 
action. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  making 
a  contribution  to  the  bill  by  raising  this 
problem,  but  I  would  urge  him  to  con- 
sider this:  We  are  providing,  imder  the 
bill,  for  a  means  for  the  Alaskan  Native 
people  to  take  over  for  themselves  a 
tremendous  part  of  the  services  hereto- 
fore provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  are  also  providing  for  the  State 
to  take  over  rapidly  the  educational 
function  and  the  welfare  fimction. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  his  point  could  be  met  if 
we  would  add  to  this  provision — and  I 
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would  hope  that  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  would  listen  to  this — a  statement 
that  the  Federal  Government  would 
cease  providing  the  services  if  they  are 
provided  by  the  State  of  Alaska,  by  a  Na- 
tive corporation  created  under  this  bill, 
or  by  a  Native  village. 

The  items  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
of  an  Alaskan  Native  being  in  Oklahoma 
and  needing  services,  would  be  covered 
by  that,  because  he  obviously  would  not 
be  getting  services  from  the  State  of 
Alaska,  a  village,  or  a  corporation. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  raised  a  very 
good  point,  one  that  we  probably  over- 
looked. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  has  said.  Now, 
American  Indians  are  entitled  to  have, 
as  they  should  have,  some  compensatory 
attention  to  their  needs,  I  think  that  is 
only  fitting.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
enough  compensatory  attention. 

I  give  the  Senator  this  example:  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  recommended,  I  think 
rightly,  that  we  should  have  additional 
Indian  urban  centers  around  the  coun- 
try  

Mr.  STEVENS.  Two  are  set  up  bv  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
more.  In  my  own  State,  for  example,  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  a  private. 
non-Federal  agency,  with  OEO  funding, 
has  set  up  referral  centers  in  regard  to 
getting  American  Indian  people  directed 
into  programs  for  training,  getting  them 
jobs,  and  so  forth,  to  assist  them  as  they 
come  into  an  urban  situation. 

That  has  proved  to  be  a  highly  useful, 
highly  needed  service;  and  I  trust  that 
the  Federal  Government,  under  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation,  is  going  to  move 
more  and  more  into  that.  That  is  not  a 
service  which  is  excluded  from  those  that 
would  be  terminated  to  people  purely 
upon  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
Indians.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  If 
Alaskan  Natives  go  into  a  city  away  from 
their  traditional  area  and  they  have  not 
been  members  of  the  groups  that  are 
treated  by  this  bill,  they  would  be  termi- 
nated. Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
Senator  that  we  change  this  provision 
so  that  it  would  say  that  these  services 
would  cease  if  they  are  provided  by  the 
State  or  by  a  village  corporation  or  by 
an  Alaskan  Native  corporation.  In  other 
words,  any  of  the  ser\ices  that  are  today 
provided  would  continue,  but  we  would 
not  have  a  redundant  service  situation. 
If  the  village  takes  over  the  service  of 
providing  sewers  for  its  village,  then 
health  service  would  not  come  in  and 
build  a  sewer.  If  the  State  takes  over  the 
BIA  school,  obviously  the  BIA  would  not 
come  in  and  build  a  school. 

What  I  am  trj-ing  to  work  out  is  a 
compromise  which  says  that  any  service 
that  is  needed  which  Is  not  provided  by 
the  State  or  by  the  village  itself  or  by  an 
Alaskan  Native  corporation — two  are 
created  under  this  bill  and  there  is  au- 
thorization to  create  more — those  serv- 
ices would  continue  to  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  an  ethnic  or 
racial  background.  But  if  the  services  are 
provided  by  the  State  or  by  a  corporation 
or  by  the  village,  they  would  cease.  There 


would  not  be  redundant  services.  I  think 
that  would  meet  the  objective  of  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  and  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  agree  with  me,  I  assume, 
that  we  should  not  have  redundant 
services. 

Ml-.  HARRIS.  No,  I  would  not.  That  is 
the  point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide welfare  service  even  if  the  State  is 
providing  an  adequate  one?  Does  the 
Senator  know  that  ours  is  much  better 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr  HARRIS.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
said  earlier,  I  think  American  Indians  are 
entitled  to  compensatory  aiLeution.  For 
example,  in  the  urban  centers  that  exist 
around  the  country,  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause the  American  Indians  involved, 
who  move  into  these  cities,  and  the  serv- 
ices otherwise  provided  citizens,  are  not 
getting  together  and  special  attention  to 
their  employment  and  training  and  other 
needs  is  required,  that  those  programs 
exist. 

Mr,  STEVENS,  My  su!Jgestlon  is  that 
we  leave  these  ser\'ice.s  available. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  I  would  not  think  that 
what  the  Senator  suggests  would  be  ade- 
quate, for  two  reasons.  First,  it  would 
leave  open  the  question  of  whether  the 
sen-ices  are  being  provided  by  some  other 
agency  or  State  or  local  government. 
That  Is  the  question  that  is  not  answered 
by  the  amendment,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  would  make  that  decision. 

Second,  what  this  amendment  would 
do — and  that  is  what  I  object  to  so 
strongly — is  to  say  that  If  a  person  moves 
to  some  other  area  or  to  some  other 
State,  except  in  regard  to  the  health  and 
so  forth  that  are  mentioned  here,  he  is 
no  longer  an  American  Indian  under  the 
law  and  entitled  to  the  services  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  understood  my  suggestion. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  That  has  been  a  mis- 
taken idea  in  the  past.  I  think  American 
Indians  are  American  Indians,  whether 
they  live  in  urban  areas  or  rural  areas. 
Often,  they  have  extra  problems,  in  mov- 
ing Into  urban  areas,  than  other  rural- 
to-urban  migrants  have  becau.se  of  the 
differences  which  apply  to  them,  that  I 
have  otherwise  discussed. 

So  I  would  suggest  this :  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  agree  on  this,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do, 
exactly.  But  we  might,  for  example,  re- 
place the  pre.sent  section  4<bi  with  this 
language: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed, 
together  with  other  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government,  promptly  to 
Initiate  a  study  and  to  develop  programs  for 
the  orderly  transition  of  educational,  health, 
welfare,  and  other  responsibilities  for  the 
Alaska  Native  people  from  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  Within  five  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  nf  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  present  to  Congress  a  report  of 
this  study,  and  Congress  may  consider  at 
that  time  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
ceasing  to  provide  some  or  all  services  at 
that  time  provided  to  Natives  of  Alaska  on 
the  basis  of  racial  or  ethnic  background. 

Tho.se  are  words  that  I  am  willing  to 
consider,  I  am  not  willing  to  agree  to 


them  as  yet.  because  I  would  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  all  understood  what  that 
language  means,  that  it  would  not  cut  ofT 
the  rights  of  those  who  migrated  else- 
where to  all  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens, wherever  they  live.  I  would  want 
bo  be  sure  that  we  would  not  have  de- 
cided in  advance  this  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill,  which  I  think  would 
be  wrong,  and  I  would  want  to  be  sure 
that  any  plan  we  come  up  with  would  be 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  self-deter- 
mination— that  is,  the  people  themselves 
asking  to  take  on  more  responsibility, 
that  I  think  they  are  more  and  more 
willing  to  do. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gesL  that  after  the  able  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel)  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  briefly,  we  adjourn  at 
6  p.m.  or  shortly  thereafter.  This  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  get  the  staffs 
together  and  see  whether  we  can  work 
out  a  satisfactory  amendment  which  can 
be  brought  up  tomorrow,  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  at  10  a.m. 

I  have  one  major  amendment  that  I 
should  like  to  offer.  There  are  a  couple 
of  minor  amendments,  and  then  I  think 
we  can  be  in  a  position  to  complete  the 
bill,  unless  there  are  other  amendments. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  makes 
that  suggestion  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  in  a  desire,  of  course,  to  try 
to  see  whether  we  can  come  to  a  proper 
resolution  of  the  problem.  I  think  that 
possibly  overnight  something  can  be 
\vorked  out, 

"Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that  very  much,  as  I  also  appreciate 
the  cooperative  attitude  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senators  from  Alaska  have 
showTi  in  an  effort  to  work  out  this 
matter. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  just  hopelessly 
in  conflict  in  this  matter.  I  feel  rather 
strongly  about  it,  as  do  some  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  we  can 
work  out  something  that  is  consistent 
with  self-determination  without  termi- 
nation—and those,  I  think,  are  rather 
magic  words  of  art. 

I  would  be  willing  to  adjourn  relatively 
soon.  I  want  to  respond  to  what  is  said 
later  tonight,  before  we  adjourn,  so  that 
my  views  will  be  in  the  Record  for  to- 
morrow. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT   TO    ACTHORIZE    COMPETmVE   LEAS- 
ING OF  MINERALS  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President.  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  tomorrow  to  S,  1830, 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1970,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  oil  and  gas 
and  other  leasable  minerals  on  the  public 
lands  in  Alaska  by  competitive  bid  where 
there  is  competitive  interest  in  the  lands 
to  be  leased.  This  amendment  is  pro- 
posed in  connection  with  S.  1830  rather 
than  as  general  legislation  because  sec- 
tion 13  of  S.  1830  terminates  Public  Land 
Order  No.  4582,  the  existing  land  with- 
drawal order  covering  public  lands  in 
Alaska  and,  therefore,  has  the  effect  of 
opening  all  unreserved  public  lands  in 
Alaska  to  noncompetitive  mineral  lease 
offers. 
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If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  the 
minerals  of  the  Nation's  richest  oil  and 
gas  area  may  be  given  away  to  specula- 
tors at  a  tiny  fraction  of  their  commer- 
cial value  or  true  market  value. 

The  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  do  provide  for  a  very 
limited  form  of  competitive  leasing.  If 
the  geological  survey  determines  that 
the  public  lands  in  question  are  on  a 
known  geological  structure  the  lands 
are  lea.sed  competitively  on  a  cash  bonus 
bid  basis.  This  term— "known  geological 
structure"— is  not  defined  in  the  act.  but 
has  been  administratively  defined  to 
mean  that  there  must  be  a  producing  well 
on  a  knowTi  geological  sti-ucture,  and  the 
structure  must  extend  to  the  public  lands 
in  question.  As  a  result  of  this  restriction 
on  the  use  of  competitive  leasing  proce- 
dures the  great  bulk  of  Federal  mineral 
leases  are  issued  noncompetitively  to  the 
first  applicant. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  authorizes 
the  issuance  of  noncompetitive  leases  on 
public  lands  for  a  mere  $10  filing  fee  and 
a  50-cent-an-acre  rental  payment.  In 
my  view,  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to 
allow  these  lands,  which  are  owned  by  all 
of  the  people,  to  be  leased  noncompeti- 
tively at  a  fraction  of  their  fair  market 
value,  when  there  are  willing  buyers  anx- 
ious to  bid  on  the  leases. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
apply  only  to  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  would  adopt  language 
which  was  recommended  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  De- 
velopment Planning  in  Alaska,  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  in  its  re- 
cent report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  recommended  that  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  be  amended  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  proposed  for  Alaska. 

In  my  view  a  strong  and  convincing 
case  can  be  made  for  extending  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  to  all  public 
lands.  Hearings  on  this  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  held  and  I  have  therefore  lim- 
ited the  amendment's  application  to  the 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  urgency 
v^-ith  respect  to  writing  a  competitive 
leasmg  provision  into  the  present  bill 
The  first,  of  course,  is  the  enormous 
value  of  the  resources  in  question  and 
tne  enormous  pressures  within  the  oil 
and  gas  mdustry  to  obtain  oil  leases  in 
Alaska,  There  may  be  hundreds  of  mil- 
ions,  or  even  bUlions.  of  dollars  at  stake 
in  the  manner  by  which  these  minerals 
are  leased.  Congress  provided  in  the 
Mmeral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  for  noncom- 
petitive leasing  of  oil  and  gas  except  in 

wpn"^f^'^^^  ^^""*ty  0^  a  producing 
well.  At  that  time  the  intention  was  to 
a^low  mdependent  operators  to  prospect 
lor  leasable  minerals  with  a  minimum  of 
reatape  and  expense  on  raw  wildcat 
ands  on  which  there  was  little  competi- 
tion for  leases.  The  interest  of  the  Gov- 
rn^!"  ^^  landowner  was  protected  by 
coiiectmg  a  royalty  on  production  wher- 
J^J^  ^°'"™ercial  discovery  was  actually 
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The  situation  in  Alaska  today,  however, 
is  very  different  from  the  one  Congress 
had  in  mind  in  1920.  Drilling  is  still  the 
final  test  whether  or  not  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits are  actually  present,  but  modern 
geology  and  geophysical  techniques  pro- 
vide powerful  evidence  about  the  prob- 
ability of  their  occurrence  before  any 
exploratory  drilling  takes  place.  For  this 
reason,  exploration  rights  on  some  un- 
drilled  tracts  in  Alaska  have  had  a 
market  value  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  per  acre. 

The  right  to  explore  179  tracts  offered 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  in  September  1969, 
for  example,  brought  in  over  $900  mil- 
lion. If  the  same  acreage  had  been  open 
to  leasing  under  Federal  laws  in  the 
spring  of  1968,  this  acreage  would  have 
passed  to  speculators  for  a  $10  fihng 
fee— and  an  annual  rental  of  only  50 
cents  per  acre.  On  the  basis  of  a  Novem- 
ber 1969  field  rules  hearing,  the  State 
division  of  oil  and  gas  defined  three  for- 
mations in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  the 
Sadlerochit,  the  Kuparik,  and  the  Us- 
burne.    These    formations    are    roughly 
analogous  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey's narrow  definition  of  "the  known 
geological  structure  of  a  producing  well" 
and  contained  43  of  the  179  tracts  offered 
in  September,  These  43  tracts  received 
total  high  bids  of  $470.3  million. 

Accordingly,  if  the  area  offered  bv  the 
State  in  its  competitive  sale  had  "been 
available  for  leasing  under  Federal  laws, 
the  $900  million  in  bonuses  actually  re- 
ceived would  have  been  diminished  by 
$429.7  million. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  con- 
vey such  valuable  rights  in  the  public 
domain  except  at  their  fair  market  value 
as  determined  in  a  competitive  sale. 

The   second   reason   this   amendment 
should  be  incorporated  into  S.   1830  is 
related  to   the  purposes  of   the  Native 
claims  settlement   bill.   Alaska  Natives 
have  a  substantial,  though  unlitigated 
claim  against  much  of  the  public  lands 
of  Alaska,  including  lands  which  hold 
rich  deposits  of  oil  and  gas.  A  principal 
objective  of  this  legislation  is  to  extin- 
quish    these    claims    by    purchase,    by 
adopting  the  legislative  settlement  pro- 
posed by  S.  1830.  This  has  the  effect  of 
clearing  title  to  those  lands  and  their 
minerals,  in  part  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  in  part  by 
the  commercial  revenues  received  from 
oil   and   gas  production  on   the  lands 
claimed  by  the  Natives.  The  logic  and  the 
financing  of  this  settlement  both  assume 
that  the  potential  mineral  revenues  from 
the  pubUc  lands  of  Alaska  will  not  be 
dissipated  by   the   disposal   of  mineral 
rights  at  a  fraction  of  their  true  value.  A 
fair  price  for  the  disposition  of  these  re- 
sources cannot  be  assured  without  allow- 
ing competitive  leasing  wherever  there  is 
competitive  interest  in  the  lands  to  be 
leased. 

The  GAO  report  referred  to  earlier 
notes  that  in  one  small  oilfield,  the  Bell 
Creek  Field  discovery  in  Montana,  2' 2 
million  acres  of  Federal  lands  were 
leased  noncompetitively.  The  GAO  esti- 
mates that  these  leases  resulted  in  $24 
million  less  revenue  than  their  fair  mar- 
ket value.  This  estimate  represented  the 
difference  between  the  average  price  per 


acre  for  leases  on  these  Federal  lands  and 
the  average  price  per  acre  for  competi- 
tively awarded  leases  on  State  lands  in 
the  same  area.  The  disproportion  in  value 
on  the  rich  mineral  lands  in  Alaska  could 
be  much  greater  than  this  if  provision  is 
not  made  to  lease  public  lands  pursuant 
to  competitive  procedures  where  there  is 
a  competitive  interest, 

A   third   reason   for   this   amendment 
flows  from  the  interests  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  The  combined  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  the  Statehood 
Act  grant  Alaska  90  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues   from    mineral    leasing    on    public 
lands  within  its  boundaries.  The  State  of 
Alaska,  therefore,  has  a  big  stake  m  the 
Federal  Governments  choice  of  leasing 
practices.  The  State  does,  however,  have 
a  line  of  defense  against  the  dissipation 
of  potential  mineral   revenues   by  non- 
competitive leasing:  the  State  can  select 
the  lands  in  question  under  the  provision 
of  the  Statehood  Act  which  allows  Alaska 
to  select  over  100  million  acres  from  the 
unreserved  public  domain.  The  State  is 
therefore,  impelled  to  select  lands  im- 
mediately which  It  might  not  otherwise 
want,  only  to  prevent  their  leasing  under 
the  noncompetitive  provisions  of  Federal 
law.  Representatives  of  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  have  told  the  Public  Law  Review 
Commission  that  the  State  intended  to 
station  agents  in   each   of   the  Federal 
land  offices  in  Alaska,  in  order  that  the 
State  could  select  each  tract  on  which 
someone  was  about  to  file  a  noncompeti- 
tive lease  offer.  Certainly  this  procedure 
does  not  lead  to  a  sound  pattern  of  land 
ownership  or  land  management.  Its  ne- 
cessity can  be  eliminated  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease 
minerals  on  the  same  competitive  basis 
as  does  the  State  of  Alaska  and  almost 
all  other  States, 

A  final  reason  for  this  amendment  is 
to  eliminate  a  powerful  source  of  con- 
fusion and  possible  corruption  with  re- 
gard to  certain  outstanding  lease  offers 
on  Federal  lands  in  Alaska,  In  1966  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  began  sus- 
pending the  processing  of  mineral  lease 
offers  on  lands  where  there  was  a  Native 
protest.  This  so-called  land  freeze  was 
superseded  in  January  1969  bv  the  Sec- 
retary's public  land  order  withdrawing 
all  public  lands  in  Alaska  from  mineral 
leasing  in  order  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  for  a  congressional  settlement  of  the 
Native  claims.  Meanwhile,  however  vari- 
ous individuals  tried  to  file  offers  to  lease 
valuable  oil  and  gas  properties  in  the 
State  under  the  noncompetitive  provi- 
sions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  These 
offers   to   lease   lands   which   were   not 
available  for  leasing  cost  the  applicants 
only  a  $10  filing  fee,  and  imposed  no 
legal  obligation  on  the  Government  to 
grant  a  lease.  Yet  some  of  these  offers,  or 
interests  in  them,  were  sold  bv  the  ap- 
plicants to  other  individuals  and  even  to 
substantial  oil  companies  for  manv  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  There  is  still  reputed  to 
be  an  active  market  for  such  lease  offers 
in  Fairbanks. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  filed  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  of  these  lands 
and  the  State  commissioner  of  natural 
resources  has  ruled  that  under  Alaska 
law  they  must  be  leased  competitively. 
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His  nUing  led  the  lease  applicants  to 
place  great  pressure  on  the  Alaska  Legis- 
lature to  compel  the  State  to  grant  leases 
to  them.  The  legislation  to  this  end, 
dubbed  the  "Dirty  Oil  Bill"  by  the  Alaska 
newspapers  never  came  to  a  vote  in  either 
house  of  the  legislature,  but  it  led  to 
bitter  charges  of  corruption  and  mal- 
feasance within  the  State.  A  group  of 
Canadian  oil  companies  and  others  who 
bought  same  of  the  lease  offers  on  lands 
subject  to  the  •'land  freeze"  have  made 
an  effort  to  get  oil  and  gas  rights  granted 
to  them  as  part  of  S.  1830.  The  amend- 
ment propoted  here  will  end  any  con- 
fusion about  the  status  of  the  lease  offers 
marip  riuring  the  Alaska  land  freeze,  and 
should  put  an  end  to  the  trade  in  lease 
offers. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this 
amendment  will  not  end  all  noncompeti- 
tive leasing  in  Alaska,  nor  will  it  frus- 
trate the  intentions  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  in  providing  for  noncompetitive 
leasing.  If  there  are  indeed  independent 
operators  in  Alaska  who  want  to  explore 
raw  wildcat  lands  in  which  the  major  oil 
companies  are  not  interested,  there  will 
surely  be  acreage  which  can  be  obtained 
either  competitively  or  noncompetitively 
without  the  payment  of  huge  bonuses. 
It  is  instructive  that  Tom  Miklautsch. 
the  Fairbanks  druggist  who  became  a 
millionaire  from  a  small  investment  in  a 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil  lease,  obtained  his  ex- 
ploration rights  in  a  competitive  lease 
sale. 

There  is  no  justice,  and  no  justification 
whatever,  for  the  transfer  of  obviously 
valuable  rights  in  the  public  domain  to 
one  party  for  a  small  filing  fee.  when 
there  is  another  party  who  is  willing  to 
pay  fair  market  value.  The  oil  independ- 
ent who  actually  explores  apparently  un- 
promising lands  should  not  be  used  to 
justify  the  sacrifice  of  public  revenues  to 
middlemen  who  have  no  intention  to  drill 
and  who  would  get  windfall  fortunes  by 
peddling  their  cheaply  obtained  leases 
competitively  to  the  big  oil  companies. 

The  deUiled  study  of  "Federal  Land 
Laws  and  Policies  in  Alaska"  which  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  made  for  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  summarized  its 
views  on  noncompetitive  leasing  as  fol- 
lows: 

"NON-COMPETrrlVE    LEASING 

"Under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  leasing  for 
gas  and  oil  is  not  competitive  until  a  'known 
geological  structure'  is  defined.  This  pro- 
cedure results  in  many  persons  taking  non- 
competitive leases  who  have  no  competence 
or  financial  capacity  to  explore  and  develop 
oil  but  only  intend  to  sell  their  lease  rights 
to  an  operating  oil  company.  Under  a  com- 
petitive leasing  system,  such  as  is  employed 
on  the  outer  continental  shelf,  the  amounts 
now  paid  by  the  oil  companies  to  the  lease 
speculators  would  be  paid  to  the  public  treas- 
ury. Thus  the  non-competltlve  leasing  sys- 
tem is  a  distribution  of  public  funds  to  those 
speculators  who  are  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  law  to  play  this  lottery.  The  only  reason- 
able alternative  is  to  make  all  oil  and  gas 
leasing  competitive,  as  is  now  the  policy 
under  the  more  modern  law  which  applies  to 
off  shore  leasing ."  (Eanphasls  added.) 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate's adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I    ask    tinanimous    consent    to    have 


printed  in  the  Record  the  amendment 
I  intend  to  offer  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  145,  after  line  5,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 17  as  follows  and  renumber  as  appro- 
priate the  following  sections: 

"MINERAL    LE.^SING    ACT 

"Sec.  17.  Disposition  of  all  minerals  in- 
cluded under  the  Federal  Mineral  Leasing 
La.vs  including  but  not  Umited  to  deposits 
o:  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potas-sium.  oil, 
oil  shale,  gas,  or  sulfur  located  in  publx  lands 
in  .'Uaska  and  of  all  deposits  of  any  other 
minerals  located  in  such  lands,  which  the 
Congress  mav  hereafter  authorize  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  sale  or  lease,  after  the  effective 
date  of  thH  A^t  may.  where  there  is  competi- 
tive Interest  shown  In  a  particular  tract  of 
land,  be  under  such  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedures, as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regulation.  The  pruvisions  of  the  Mineral 
Leasmc  Act  of  February  25.  1920,  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (41  Stat.  437.  30  U.S.C.  181 
and  following  1  ,  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  351  and  follow- 
ing" shall  apply  to  the  extent  that  such  pro- 
visluns  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
Where  such  competitive  interest  has  not  been 
displayed  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (41  Stat.  437,  30  U.S.C.  181 
and  following),  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U  S  C.  351  and  follow- 
ing)  shall  apply." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  has  been  printed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  the  amendment 
has  been  printed,  and  it  is  amendment 
No.  773. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  has  not  been  modi- 
fied? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  not  been  modi- 
fled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  connection  with  the  amendment 
that  is  at  the  desk.  No.  773,  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  extracts  from 
various  reports  urging  that  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  be  amended  to  require  wider 
use  of  competitive  leasing  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GAO  Report 

On  March  17,  1970,  following  a  review  of 
Federal  law  and  policy  concerning  the  award 
of  mineral  leases  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  formally  recommended  In 
a  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress: 

(n  "Th.nt  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
In  leasing  Federal  lands  for  the  development 
of  oil  and  gas  resources,  should  use  competi- 
tive bidding  to  a  greater  extent  to  ensure 
that  the  lands  are  leased  at  prlcee  that  more 
nearly  approximate  their  fair  market  value." 

(2)  '"That  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
be  amended  to  (1)  require  that  oil  and  gas 
leases  of  all  Federal  lands  be  awarded  com- 
petitively unless  otherwise  justified  .   .   ." 

The  GAO  report  also  not-ed  In  Its  findings 
and  conclusions  that: 

"Many  oil  and  gas  leases  of  Federal  lands 
outside  a  known  geologic  structure  of  a  pro- 
ducing oil  or  gas  field  were  awarded  non- 
competitively   at    prices    that    appeared    to 


have  been  less  than  fair  market  value."  (See 
p.  6). 

"For  exa.mple.  GAO  estimates  that  2.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  lands  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  Bell  Creek  Field  discovery  in 
Monuana  were  leased  noncompetitively  for 
about  $24  million  less  than  their  indicated 
fair  market  value.  This  estimate  represent* 
the  difference  between  the  average  price  per 
acre  for  leases  on  these  Federal  lands  and 
the  average  price  per  acre  for  competitively 
awarded  leiises  on  State  lands  In  the  same 
area."  (See  chap.  2  for  this  and  other  e.\- 
amples.) 

"GAO  believes  that  the  substantial  public 
Interest  in  acquiring  noncompetitive  leases 
indicates  that  effective  price  competition 
could  have  been  obtained  if  the  leases  had 
been  awarded  competitively.  However,  the 
leases  could  not  have  been  awarded  compe- 
titively because,  under  the  governing  stat- 
ute the  first  qualified  applicant  is  entitled 
to  lease,  without  competitive  bidding,  lands 
of  the  United  States  that  are  not  within  any 
known  geologic  structure  of  a  producing  oil 
or  gas  field.  Generally,  the  geologic  data 
needed  to  determine  whether  lands  offered 
for  leasing  are  within  such  a  structure  are 
not  available  to  the  Department  before  leas- 
ing and  drilling."  (See  p.  7) . 

"On  the  basis  of  its  review.  GAO  believes 
that  the  Department,  in  leasing  Federal  lands 
for  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources, should  use  competitive  bidding  to 
a  greater  extent  to  ensure  that  the  lands  are 
leased  at  prices  that  more  nearly  approximate 
their  fair  market  value."  (See  p.  38) . 

"GAO  believes,  also,  that  the  Increased  tise 
of  competitive  bidding  would  tend  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  certain  undesirable  aspect  of 
awarding  leases  to  applicants  on  the  basis  of 
simiUtaneously  filed  lease  applications,  such 
as  the  multiple  filing  of  applications  to  In- 
crease the  chances  of  getting  a  lease,  and  the 
acquisition  of  leases  for  speculation  rather 
than  for  the  development  of  the  resources." 

PTTBLIC    LAND    LAW    REVIEW    COMMISSION 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission's  re- 
port to  Congress  and  to  the  President  is  to 
amend  the  present  provisions  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  competitive  leasing  provisions. 

The  Commission  noted  with  respect  to  the 
limited  competitive  sale  requirements  of 
present  law:  "We  have  concluded  that  these 
competitive  sale  requirements  are  too  narrow 
In  scope,  particularly  In  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas."  The  Commission's  recommendation 
number  49  provides  that : 

"Recommendation  49:  Competitive  sale  of 
exploration  permits  or  leases  should  be  held 
whenever  competitive  interest  can  reasonably 
be  expected,  (p.  132,  chapter  7,  One  Third  of 
the  Nation's  Land) ." 

The  contractor's  study  of  "Federal  Land 
Laws  and  Policies  In  Alaska"  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  School  of  Natural  Re- 
sources stated  as  foUowrs: 

"NON-COMPETmVE    LEASING 

"Under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  leasing  for 
gas  and  oil  Is  not  competitive  until  a  'known 
geological  structure'  is  defined.  This  proce- 
dure results  In  many  persons  taking  non- 
competitive leases  who  have  no  competent 
or  financial  capacity  to  explore  and  develop 
oil  but  only  intend  to  sell  their  lease  right* 
to  an  operating  oil  company.  Under  a  com- 
petitive leasing  system,  such  as  is  employed 
on  the  outer  continental  shelf,  the  amounts 
now  paid  by  the  oU  companies  to  the  lease 
speculators  would  be  paid  to  the  public 
treasury.  Thus  the  non-competltlve  leasing 
system  is  a  distribution  of  public  funds  to 
those  speculators  who  are  sufBciently  famlllat 
with  the  law  to  play  this  lottery.  The  only 
reasonable  alternative  Is  to  make  all  oil  ana 
gas  leasing  competitive,  as  Is  now  the  policy 
under  the  more  modern  law  which  applies  to 
oflfshore  leasing." 
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The  "Legal  Study  of  the  Federal  Competi- 
tive and  Noncompetitive  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Systems"  which  was  prepared  for  the  Public 
limd  Law  Review  Commission  by  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Mineral  Law  Foundation  set  forth 
a  number  of  alternatives  to  the  present  non- 
competitive leasing  procedure  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  Alternative  No.  11  of  the 
contractor's  study  report  Is  basically  the  same 
as  the  amendment  proposed  to  S.  1830.  The 
Foundation's  discussion  of  the  alternative  Is 
set  out  below: 
■Alternative  No.  1 1 : 

■Modify  the  existing  leasing  system  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
extend  competitive  bidding  to  lands  desig- 
nated as  being  subject  to  competitive  Inter- 
est." 
•1.  Problems  to  be  solved." 
"As  a  landowner  it  may  be  said  that  the 
United  States  does  not  receive  a  fair  market 
value  for  leases  issued  under  the  simultane- 
ous drawing  system.  A  lucky  winner  Is  placed 
m  the  position  of  being  able  to  receive  this 
value.  The  administration  of  such  a  leasing 
system  is  a  significant  burden.  If  areas  in 
which  'competitive  interest'  exits  were  to 
be  designated  as  being  subject  to  competitive 
bidding,  the  number  of  applicants  would  be 
reduced  and  limited  more  to  persons  with 
a  greater  interest  in  development.  The  United 
States  would  realize  the  fair  market  value  of 
leases  upon  such  lands." 
"2.  Key  Features." 

"Upon  receipt  of  more  than  a  stated  num- 
ber of  applications  the  land  office  would  post 
the  lands   as  being  subject    to  competitive 
bidding.   The  number  of  offers  would  have 
to  be  arbitrary.  It  could  range  from  more  than 
one  offer  to  such  number  as  is  deemed  to 
establish  a  competitive  Interest.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  requisite  number  of  offers  filed  in  the 
existing  open  fiUng  system  within  a  certain 
time  period,  the  lands  would  be  posted  as 
available  only  for  competitive  bids.  The  bid- 
ding could  be  restricted  to  only  those  who 
had  filed  applications  within  the  time  period, 
or  It  could  be  open  to  any  bidder.  A  deposit 
of  a  stated  sum  should  be  required  of  ap- 
plicants  which    would    be   forfeited    If   the 
applicant  failed  to  make  a  bid." 
"3.  Probable  advantages." 
"The  United  Statee  would  receive  a  higher 
return  for  lands  made  subject  to  competitive 
leasing.  The  prospect  of  having   to  engage 
in  a  bidding  process  to  obtain  a  lease  should 
discourage  the  submission  of  applications  by 
complete  strangers  to  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try in  anticipation  of  striking  it  rich,  and 
the  sLmultaneous  drawing  could   be  elimi- 
nated. No  significant  change  should  occur  In 
the  total  amount  of  acreage  leased  under  this 
system  In  comparison  to  the  present  one. 
This  alternative  would  not  require  the  Initia- 
tion of  any  new  procedures  for  'designation' 
of  competitive  lands  as  would  be  true  under 
other   suggested    expansion    or    competitive 
bidding,  thus  saving  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional administrative  burdens  and  costs.  No 
change  should  occur  In  development  and  ex- 
ploration rates  as  present  day  operators  are 
forced  to  acquire  lands  from  those  who  are 
the  lucky  winners  In  the  lottery.  If  bidding 
were  limited  to  those  persons  who  had  filed 
applications  within  a  certain  number  of  davs 
(assume  10  days),  they  would  have  some  re- 
ward for  their  Initiative  In  taking  steps  to 
apply  for  the  lands  and  they  are  not  acting 
solely  in  response  to  an  advertisement  to  trv 
their  luck  in  a  lottery.  If  the  bidding  were 
made  open  to  any  persons.  It  might  be  that 
a  higher  bid  might  be  secured,  but  presum- 
ably the  competition  has  been  Indicated  onlv 
Dy  those  who  applied  and  It  would  appear 
consistent  to  restrict  the  bidding.  However, 
an  mterested  persons  could  still  file  appli- 
cations and  obtain  the  right  to  bid." 
"4.  Probable  disadvantages." 
"While  some  incentive  would  be  returned 
W3  constant  examination  of  BLM  records  to 
oeiermlne  the  expiration  of  leases,  the  sug- 


gested alternate  should  not  produce  the 
'scrambles'  and  Indications  of  inside  In- 
formation as  to  lease  expirations  that  led  to 
the  simultaneous  drawing.  This  should  be 
offset  by  establishing  a  period  of  days  dur- 
ing which  competitive  interest  is  ascertained 
It  Is  probable  that  some  of  the  disadvantages 
noted  with  regard  to  an  all  competitive  bid- 
ding alternative  would  arise,  as  would  bo 
true  with  any  extension  oi  competitive  bid- 
ding to  additional  lands." 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE   INTERIOR 

In  commenting  on  the  provisions  of  S  1830 
In  a  report  to  the  Committee  of  April  28, 
1969  the  Department  of  the  Interior  en- 
dorsed the  principle  that  public  lands  in 
Alaska  should  be  subject  to  competitive 
leasing.  The  Department  stated  that: 

"Section  12(a)(1)  provides  that  deposits 
of  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil,  oil 
shale,  gas.  or  sulfur  located  In  all  public 
lands  in  Alaska  shall  be  subject  to  disposi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  upon  application  there- 
for or  upon  his  own  motion  under  such 
competitive  bidding  procedures  as  he  may 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"The  Department  believes  that  it  Is  Im- 
portant for  the  Secretary  to  have  specific 
authority  to  dispose  of  all  minerals  under  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  by  competitive  bidding. 
We  are  carefully  reviewing  this  language  to 
be  sure  that  this  objective  will  be  adequately 
accomplished.  We  recommend,  however,  that 
the  section  be  amended  to  insure  that  it 
covers  all  minerals  included  under  the  min- 
eral leasing  laws." 

A  similar  recommendation  was  made  bv 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  Its  April  29  re- 
port on  S.  1830: 

"We  note  that  Sec.  12  of  S.  1830  provides 
for  competitive  leasing  of  enumerated  min- 
erals subject  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
Competitive  leasing  would  be  a  major  step 
forward  in  assuring  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment obtains  a  fair  market  value  return 
when  It  dlspwes  of  minerals.  It  is  particularly 
Important  that  this  authority  be  enacted 
before  the  present  'freeze'  is  ended  since 
without  this  authority  extremely  valuable 
deposits  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  non- 
competitively unless  they  are  determined  to 
be  in  areas  where  competitive  leasing  is 
legally  required." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  editorials  and 
newspaper  articles  from  the  Seattle 
Times  and  the  Anchorage  Dally  News  on 
competitive  leasing  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)   Times.  May  14 

19701 

The  10-Cent  Millionaires 

One  aspect  of  the  many-sided  federal-land 
Issue  In  Alaska  concerns  proposed  changes  In 
leasing  practices.  The  Issue  Is  approaching  a 
showdown  In  Congress  and  could  have  wide 
application  to  federal  land-leasing  practices 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  49th  state. 

It  Is  well  that  the  highly  controversial  sit- 
uation In  oU-rlch  Alaska  has  brought  the 
land-leasing  Issue  to  a  head.  A  full-scale  re- 
view of  noncompetitive  federal  leasing  prac- 
tices Is  overdue. 

Alaska  long  has  been  a  land  of  colorful 
expressions,  and  one  with  considerable  appll- 
cation  to  the  present  situation  Is  "lO-cent 
millionaire."  A  "lO-cent  minionaire"  Is  a 
land-resource  speculator  who  risks  a  small 
amount  of  capital  on  acreage  that  may  con- 
tain vast  oil  or  other  mineral  wealth. 

Existing  land-leasing  practices  have  pro- 
duced a  bumper  crop  of  speculators.  Federal 
lands  In  Alaska  and  In  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  usually  are  leased  noncompe- 
titively through  drawings  or  to  lone  appli- 


cants. Leaseholders  under  the  noncompeti- 
tive system  pay  annual  rental  charges  of  50 
cents  an  acre  and  any  production  royalties 
to  the  government  are  fixed  at  12.5  per  cent. 
A  proposal  backed  by  Senator  Jackson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
would  allow  the  Interior  Department  to  lease 
out  more  federal  lands  in  Alaska  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  The  proposal  could  be  a  fore- 
runner of  similar  changes  nation-wide. 

In  Alaska  it  would  lead  to  cancellation  of 
pending  applications  for  new  inmeral- 
exploitation  leases  covennc;  mure  than  18 
million  acres  of  public  lands.  Some  6.9  million 
acres  are  already  under  lease. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  intense  economic 
pressures  are  building  up  on  ail  sides  of  this 
complex  Issue.  There  even  is  considerable 
disagreement  on  it  within  the  oil  Industry. 
Competitive  leasing  unquestionably  would 
Increase  public  revenues,  including  "those  to 
the  Alaska  native  groups  that  are  pressing 
for  what  they  consider  to  be  their  lair  share 
of  the  oil  bananza. 

The  measure  backed  by  Jackson  represents 
a  compromise  between  interests  that  want 
a  continuation  of  present  noncompetitive 
leasing  practices  and  the  admirUstratlon. 
which  wants  all  leasing  on  federal  lands  to 
be  handled  on  a  competitive  basis  A  Budget 
Bureau  official,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Jackson, 
stated: 

■Competitive  leasing  would  be  a  major  step 
forward  in  assuring  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment obtains  a  faJr-market-value  return 
when  it  disposes  of  minerals  It  is  particular- 
ly Important  that  this  authority  be  enacted 
before  the  present  freeze  is  ended,  since 
without  this  authority  extremely  valuable 
deposits  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  noncom- 
petitively .  .  ." 

According  to  The  National  Journal,  there  is 
considerable  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  competitive  leasing. 

As  we  say.  though,  it  is  well  that  land- 
leasing  practices  will  be  given  a  thorough 
airing  in  the  coming  weeks  on  Capitol  HlU. 
We  suspect  that  neither  the  interests  of 
Alaska's  poverty-stricken  natives  nor  those 
of  the  general  taxpayer  are  best  advanced 
under  existing  leasing  policies. 

[From  the  Anchorage   ( Alaska »   Dally  New^, 

June  5,   1970] 

A  Secret  in  Claims  Bill 

(By  A.  Robert  Smith  i 

Washington.— The  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  made  a  slight  change  in  its  final 
version  of  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims 
bill— hardly  worth  mentioning  to  the  public 
perhaps — but  ■worth  millions  of  dollars  to  a 
number  of  oil  companies  and  Individuals  who 
hope  to  make  their  fortune  In  new  Alaskan 
Oil  discoveries. 

The  change  was  made  In  secret,  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  May  13.  No  mention  of 
this  alteration  was  mentioned  after  the 
meeting  or  in  newspaper  reports  that  fol- 
lowed . 

The  change  consisted  of  deleting  Section 
17,  which  would  have  authorized  the  Interior 
Department  to  Issue  oil  leases  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bids  throughout  the  public  land 
area  of  Alaska  wherever  there  might  be  com- 
petitive interests  seeking  leases. 

Deletion  of  this  section  means  that: 

The  Interior  Department,  under  the  old 
mineral  leasing  act  of  1920.  must  continue  to 
issue  oil  leases  noncompetitively  except  in 
the  Immediate  area  of  known  geological  field 
in  which  there  Is  a  producing  well  There  are 
only  two  such  fields  at  present  in  Alaska — 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  Kenal. 

Those  persons  who  file  first  for  such  leases 
will  continue  to  be  entitled  to  lease  2.560 
acres  by  paying  a  110  filing  fee  and  25  cents 
per  acre  rent  per  year  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  10-year  life  of  the  lease.  If  they 
strike  oil.  they  pay  a  production  royalty  of 
121/2  per  cent  to  the  federal  government.  The 
remaining  87 1^  per  cent  Is  all  theirs. 
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The  financial  implications  of  this  deletion 
of  20  lines  from  the  144-page  bill  can  best  be 
undersiood  by  thi.s  concise  analysis:  If  the 
state's  big  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  lease  sale  of  last 
September  had  been  handled  in  this  manner, 
under  the  terms  of  the  old  mineral  leasing 
act  of  1920,  the  state  could  have  demanded 
competitive  bids  on  only  a  third  of  the  acre- 
age put  up  for  sale — and  its  take  would  have 
been  only  8420  million  in  bonus  bids. 

The  state  of  Alaska,  however,  did  collect 
5900  million  because  it  could  demand  com- 
petitive bids  wherever  there  was  a  competi- 
tive interetfi  in  obtaining  leases. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  seen  to 
it  that  the  federal  government  won't  be  able 
to  make  the  same  demands,  much  to  the 
delight  of  certain  companies  and  individual 
oil  fortune  hunters. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  on  record  In 
favor  of  competitive  federal  oil  leasing  in 
Alaska  The  Interior  Department,  in  its  re- 
port to  tiie  committee,  said  it  considered  it 
"important  for  the  secretary  to  have  specific 
authority  to  dispose  of  all  minerals  under 
the  mineral  Icivsing  laws  by  competitive  bid- 
ding." 

The  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska,  In  the  so-called 
Fitzgerald  report  of  March,  1969.  recoiii- 
mended  competitive  leasing  by  the  federal 
government  The  original  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  D-Wash., 
the  committee  chairman,  provided  for  com- 
petitive leasing.  And  after  a  year  of  commit- 
tee hearings  and  closed  door  discussion  with- 
in the  committee,  tentative  agreement 
reached  by  the  committee  In  April  provided 
for  competitive  leasing. 

During  the  last  week  in  April  and  the  first 
week  of  May  the  committee  and  its  individ- 
ual members  received  a  barrage  of  telegrams 
and  letters  objecting  to  this  provision.  The 
objections  came  from  oil  Interests. 

On  May  13  the  committee  met  once  more. 
Sen.  Clifford  Hansen,  R-Wyo.,  reportedly 
moved  to  delete  Section  17.  Chairman  Jack- 
son, who  had  dominated  the  long  struggle  to 
draft  a  generous,  equitable  land  claims  set- 
tlement bill,  opposed  Hansen's  motion. 
Hansen  won  by  a  vote  of  10  to  7. 
Sen.  Ted  Stevens.  R-Alaska,  voted  for  the 
Hansen  motion  to  kill  the  competitive  leas- 
ing section. 

Sen.  Mike  Gravel,  D-Alaska,  voted  with 
Jackson  in  the  unsuccessful  effort  to  retain 
It. 

Stevens  argues  that  noncompetitive  leas- 
ing win  result  In  more  exploration  and  there- 
after offers  a  greater  prospect  for  more  oil 
discoveries  In  other  sections  of  the  state.  In 
the  long  run,  he  contends,  this  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  government  In  pro- 
duction royalties. 

Stevens  defended  the  prevailing  procedtire 
whereby  Individuals  obtain  leases  non-com- 
petltlvely.  put  together  a  large  block  and 
offer  to  sell  them  to  oil  companies  at  a  later 
date. 

"If  we  had  all  competitive  leases,  only  the 
large  monled  Interests  would  hold  leases  In 
Alaska,"  Stevens  maintained. 

[Prom  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)   Dally 

News,  Jime  8,  1970] 

A  Secret  Change  in  the  Claims  Bill 

I  By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

(Editor's  Note. — Our  Washington  corre- 
spondent reported  In  the  first  article  last 
Friday  that  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
made  a  slight  change  In  Its  final  version  of 
the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  bill  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  a  number  of  oil  companies. 
The  change  consisted  of  deleting  a  section 
of  the  bill  which  would  have  authorized  In- 
terior to  issue  oil  leases  on  the  basis  of  com- 
F>etltlve  bids  on  public  land  areas.  If  the 
North  Slope  lease  sale  had  been  hsindled 
that  way,  the  state  would  have  reaped  only 
$420  million— not  $920  million.) 


Washington. — Ten  Canadian  oil  compa- 
nies have  at  least  $3  million  at  stake  In 
whether  Congress  permits  widespread  com- 
petitive oil  leasing  on  federal  oil  lands  in 
Alaska. 

These  companies  have  engaged  a  Wash- 
ington attorney,  Mp.x  Barash.  to  do  his  best 
to  persuade  Congrefs  to  delete  any  provision 
in  the  pending  Alaska  Native  land  claims 
settlement  bill  allowing  competitive  bidding 
for  leases. 

At  the  moment  Barash  and  his  clients — ■ 
and  countless  other  Interests — are  sitting 
pretty  because  on  May  13  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  killed  a  competitive  lease  section. 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Nixon  .idminlstra- 
tion  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash. 

The  situation  confronting  the  Canadian 
oil  interests  help  explain  the  issue  of  com- 
petitive vs.  non-competitive  le;»slng  In 
Ahiska. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  secure  oil  leases 
on  federal  lands  in  Alaska  since  December. 
1966,  when  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  imposed  a  freeze  on  all  public 
land  transactions  pending  settlement  of  the 
Native  land  claims.  The  land  freeze  is  still 
on  under  an  agreement  between  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  and  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  to  give  Congress  un- 
til the  end  of  this  year's  session  to  enact  a 
bill  tu  settle  the  land  claims  of  Alaska's 
Eskimos.  Indians  and  Aleuts. 

During  this  uncertain  period,  numerous 
perion.s  and  oil  companies  made  12.C00  oil 
lease  offerings  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement covering  20  billion  acres.  From  13 
to  15  million  acres  of  this  is  on  the  North 
Slope  BLM  accepted  their  $10  filing  fees  but 
was  powerless  to  issue  leases  because  of  the 
freeze 

After  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  discovery  in 
1968.  the.se  lease  offerings  became  attractive 
to  oil  companies.  That  year  Ranger  Oil  Co. 
of  Calgary,  Alberta,  purchased  an  inteerst  in 
about  46.000  acres  of  prior  filings  for  "sub- 
stantial consideration."  according  to  J.  M. 
Pierce,  president  of  Ranger. 

National  Nickel  Ltd.  of  Calgary  was  an- 
other company  that  "entered  into  commit- 
ments on  federal  lease  applications  at  con- 
siderable expense."  according  to  its  presi- 
dent. S  M  Paulson.  "We  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  security  of  our  tenure." 

Home  Oil  Co.  of  Calgary  not  only  acquired 
lease  otfenngs  on  the  North  Slope  but  "con- 
ducted an  extensive  seismic  survey,  drilled 
one  deep  test  well  costing  over  S5  million  and 
is  currently  drilling  a  second  deep  test  esti- 
mated to  cost  $5  million,"  reported  P.  W. 
Campbell,  executive  vice  president  of  Home 
Oil. 

These  are  but  three  of  attorney  Barash's 
clients  The  others  are  Husky,  Scurry-Rain- 
bow. Asamera.  Banff,  Sunlite  oil  companies 
and  Ulster  Petroleums  and  Western  Decalta 
Petroleum,  Ltd. 

Together  they  own  rights  to  about  750.000 
acres  for  which  leases  were  never  issued  be- 
cause of  the  land  freeze.  .About  a  third  of  it 
is  on  the  North  Slope.  Barash  estimates. 
Barash  says  his  clients  paid  over  S3  million 
for  these  lease  offerings,  for  the  most  part 
acquired  front  individuals. 

"None  is  In  close  proximity  to  Prudhoe 
Bay,"  Barash  said  in  an  interview.  "The  clos- 
est is  may  30  to  40  miles  south  of  Prudhoe 
Bay.  It's  all  rank  wildcat  .acreage." 

These  and  other  oil  companies  acquired 
lease  offerings  in  the  belief  that  once  the 
land  freeze  is  lifted  they  would  obtain  the 
leases  and  keep  them  for  10  years  by  simply 
paying  25  cents  per  acre  annual  rental  while 
they  explored  for  oil. 

But  Section  17,  recently  deleted  from  the 
Alaska  Native  land  claims  bill,  would  have 
authorized  the  Interior  Department  to  offer 
these  leases  at  competitive  bids  If  others 
were  Interested  In  acquiring  them.  That 
would  have  inevitably  jacked  up  the  pur- 


chase price  well  beyond  what  they  have  al- 
ready paid,  even  allowing  others  to  outbid 
them. 

Consequently,  they  consider  the  competi- 
tive leasing  proposal  "unfair  discrimination," 
according  to  C.  S.  Lee,  president  of  Western 
Decalta  Petroleum. 

Husky  Oil  Co.  President  Gene  E.  Roark 
said  if  a  competitive  lease  sale  is  held  fur 
the  acreage  on  which  his  company  holds 
applications,  "Husky  most  probably  would 
not  submit  bids." 

Among  other  opponents  of  competitive 
leasing  are  Seacrest  Oil  Co.  of  Calgary.  Shen- 
andi:,ah  Oil  Corp.  of  Ft.  Worth.  Tex..  Cou- 
folldated  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  of  Denver,  and 
Mprathon. 

Defenders  of  the  non-competitive  lease 
system  claim  it  gives  the  small  companies 
a  chance.  These  Canadian  oil  firms  consider 
themselves  to  be  small  compared  with  the 
major  oil  companies. 

"A  number  of  these  Canadian  companies 
have  subsidiaries  operating  In  the  United 
Slates,"  noted  their  attorney.  "They  have 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
St  X'kholders  who  would  be  affected" 

If  Congress  enacts  the  Native  land  claims 
bill  "'ithout  a  competitive  leasing  section, 
it  might  still  be  possible  that  some  of  iHs 
acreage,  if  not  all  of  it,  will  be  leased  coin- 
petitively.  That  could  occur  if  the  :,tate 
f  f  Alaska,  after  the  .'ederal  land  freeze  Is 
lifted,  should  select  most  of  this  likely  lock- 
ing acreage  and  turn  around  and  offer  to 
lease  it  to  the  highest  bidder  as  It  did  ,&it 
fall  on  the  North  Slope. 

Defenders  of  competitive  leasing  say  It 
would  be  better  to  do  It  on  the  federal  level 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  fraud  or  payoffs  to  state 
officials  to  induce  them  to  skip  over  certain 
areas  to  the  benefit  of  p>ersons  or  compa- 
nies holding  federal  lease  offerings. 

This  Issue  could  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  controversial  and  politically  sensitive 
when  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  bill 
comes  up  for  a  vote  in  both  Senate  and 
House  later  this  session. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
points  raised  by  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

First.  I  should  like  to  clear  up  the 
parliamentaiT  procedure,  the  device  I 
used  in  tabling  his  amendment.  We  are 
no  longer  discussing  that  amendment: 
we  are  discussing  this  amendment;  and 
since  that  seemed  to  have  exhausted  it- 
self. I  felt  that  in  the  interest  of  time,  we 
could  move  on.  I  hope  that  has  not  oc- 
casioned any  ill  will,  because  certainly 
none  was  meant.  It  was  meant  in  the 
interest  of  time. 

I  think  my  colleague  has  gone  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  I  think  his 
statement  is  very  good.  I  only  disagree 
slightly.  When  he  talks  about  "compen- 
satory attention,"  I  think  that  is  the 
whole  issue.  The  Indians  and  the  natives 
of  this  country  have  been  wronged.  They 
have  been  deprived,  intentionally,  cir- 
cumstantially, and  accidentally.  So  how 
do  we  rectify  that  wrong?  My  colleague 
feels  that  there  should  be  compensatory 
attention.  That  is  right.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  mark  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
this  is  really  the  nub  of  the  argument, 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  basis  of 
the  compensatory  attention  is  race,  and 
mine  is  need.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  a  person  is  black,  or  a  native, 
if  he  is  without  food,  if  he  is  without  edu- 
cation, we  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
provide  it. 
But  the  Senator  sets  up  racial  barriers 
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for  this  responsibility  and  builds  Into  the 
system  a  most  diabolical  consideration. 
That  is  exactly  what  my  colleague  is  ad- 
vocating. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  some  ex- 
amples of  how  it  works  in  practice. 

We  heard  that  there  were  three  points 
of  difference,  the  first  being  culture.  That 
is  true.  There  is  a  difference  in  culture. 
Neither  this  biU  nor  any  other  bill  would 
destroy  the  Indian's  native  culture.  The 
ability  for  them  to  retain  their  culture 
depends  upon  two  things:  one.  personal 
desire,  personal  pride,  that  their  culture 
means  something  to  them  and  that  they 
want  to  keep  it,  and  the  second  is  simply 
money.  If  they  have  the  economic  where- 
withal to  implement  the  cultural  aspects 
and  appurtances  of  their  lives,  they  can 
do  it.  Thus,  the  bill  does  not  touch  that 
one  iota. 

The  second  point  is  the  policy  my  col- 
league mentioned  of  effective  depend- 
ency. Let  me  say  to  him  that  that  is  what 
we  have  had  for  over  100  years  now. 
That  is  the  way  it  is.  The  policy  has  been 
effective  dependency.  They  have  been 
spoon-fed  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
to  what  they  can  and  cannot  do.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  strike  down. 

We  talk  about  the  Chilocco  school.  I 
went  to  that  school  and  made  an  investi- 
gation myself.  How  would  you  like  it, 
Mr.  President,  if  you  had  a  13-year-old 
daughter  who  had  to  travel  3,000  miles 
away  from  her  family,  not  be  seen  for  a 
year  hence? 

I  went  to  that  school  and  interviewed 
the  little  children  and  asked  them 
whether  they  liked  the  school  and  did 
they  want  to  come  back,  and  to  a  pupil 
they  said  that  they  wanted  to  come  back. 
They  had  been  there  for  3  years  and 
they  liked  the  school.  It  was  like  going  to 
a  prep  school.  They  liked  their  teachers. 

Well,  there  Is  nothing  wrong  in  that, 
of  course.  But  the  principle  is  wrong,  to 
send  Alaskan  school  children  3,000  or 
4,000  miles  away  to  go  to  a  school  in  a 
foreign  environment.  We  in  Alaska  have 
operated  the  public  school  system  to  try 
to  educate  children  as  close  to  their 
homes  as  possible,  so  that  that  same 
principle  should  apply  to  the  Natives. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  could 
operate  the  schools.  It  is  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  policy.  It  is  only  the  ef- 
forts of  the  State  government  to  provide 
education  for  every  child  in  Alaska  that 
a  program  has  been  developed,  signed  by 
the  Governor  and  agreed  to  wherein  the 
State  of  Alaska  takes  over  and  operates 
the  schools  so  that  the  schoolchildren, 
even  though  they  like  going  to  the 
Chilocco  school,  will  now  go  to  a  high 
school  in  Barrow.  We  secured  extra  class- 
rooms so  that  some  of  the  students  In 
Chilocco  and  elsewhere  will  now  go  to 
Barrow.  I  submit  that  they  will  be  truly 
happier  going  to  school  closer  to  home. 

The  third  point  my  colleague  makes  is 
moving  ahead  on  social  questions.  That 
is  totally  Irrelevant  to  the  point,  because 
there  are  other  people  in  this  country 
who  have  been  deprived  socially  besides 
Indians.  The  Indians  are  conspicuous  by 
their  deprivations.  When  we  talk  about 
housing,  let  me  give  the  Senate  an  ex- 
ample which  is  fantastically  clear  as  to 
how  diabolical  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs Federal  paternalism  works. 
CXVI 1527— Port  18 


In  the  city  of  Sitka,  a  thriving  Alaskan 
community,  in  the  center,  not  its  periph- 
ery, lives  the  Native  community.  This 
particular  community  does  not  have  any 
sewers.  The  remainder  of  the  community 
around  the  Native  section  all  have  sewers 
and  running  water.  But  this  little  island 
of  poverty  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Native  community  in  Sitka  can- 
not get  any  sewers.  Mr.  President,  do  you 
know  w'hy?  Because  their  deed  is  re- 
stricted. Because  of  that  restriction,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  HUD  funds.  While  the 
remainder  of  the  city  of  Sitka  can  get 
funds  from  HUD  for  water  and  sewage, 
the  Native  community  cannot,  because  its 
people  are  not  qualified,  because  we  can- 
not tax  the  land  there,  according  to 
HUD.  and  that  is  why  they  cannot  build 
sewers  there.  One  has  to  go  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  that,  which  has  a 
program  for  sewers.  It  gets  money  from 
Congress  for  that.  But  the  thing  is  that 
the  people  in  that  Native  community 
find  their  claims  for  water  facilities  low 
in  program  priorities  because  when  Con- 
gress gets  around  to  addressing  itself  to 
community  sewer  programs  up  there,  it 
f  imds  HUD  programs,  so  that  by  the  time 
money  is  available  for  it,  10  years  have 
elapsed  for  Sitka  to  get  its  portion  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs  to  meet 
their  needs.  They  are  taken  care  of  by 
the  Federal  Government  but  in  such  a 
diabolical  way  that  they  cannot  get  a 
proper  sewer  system  or  drinking  water 
that  is  unpolluted. 

Mr.  President,  it  takes  a  real  mind  to 
figure  out  these  devious,  concocted  ways, 
so  that  the  Federal  Establishment  can 
thwart  what  the  people  in  the  Native 
commimity  of  Sitka  want  to  do. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact 
that  the  Native  leadership  in  Alaska  as- 
sembled in  Juneau  passed  the  resolution 
saying  that  they  were  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  from  Alaska,  and  many  of  my 
constituents  are  Natives.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Natives  of  Alaska,  I  would 
not  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate.  The 
biggest  campaign  issue  I  had  in  Alaska 
was  to  dissolve  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. I  would  stand  on  any  stump,  any 
place  in  Alaska,  before  any  Native  com- 
munity there,  and  debate,  as  I  am  now, 
that  the  people  of  Alaska  do  not  need  to 
be  spoon  fed  to  be  equal.  What  makes 
the  people  of  Alaska  equal  is  that  they 
can  stand  up  and  have  money  jingling 
in  their  pockets. 

When  we  talk  about  the  ability  to  get 
programs  for  the  Natives  up  there,  and 
that  is  what  this  bill  will  be  doing,  at 
that  same  time  it  will  be  saying  to  them, 
this  will  be  for  their  communities  and 
this  is  one  way  to  make  them  equal.  If 
that  is  not  enough  and  the  bill  does  not 
do  that,  I  hope  that  we  will  come  back 
here  and  give  them  more.  I  have  voted 
for  every  single  program  in  education, 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

If  this  bill  does  not  help  them,  or 
bring  them  out  of  poverty,  then  we 
should  have  more  programs  to  do  so. 

But,  we  should  do  it  on  the  basis  of 
need,  not  race — need,  not  race. 

We  should  make  that  distinction,  and 
that  is  what  I  think  the  amendment  Is 


being  addressed  to,  when  we  talk  about 
termination,  we  are  talking  about  a  ra- 
cial situation  when  the  situation  is  really 
one  of  need,  not  race. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  this  bill 
would  be  seen  in  that  light,  and  realize 
that  when  we  are  talking  about  having 
school  boards  run  by  the  Natives,  we 
know  how  that  happens.  If  we  can  elect 
school  board  members,  then  they  can 
go  run  the  school  board.  Like  you  and  I 
running  the  school  board,  Mr.  President, 
the  ability  to  be  free  is  inextricably  tied 
to  economic  considerations. 

When  we  say  "compensatorj*  atten- 
tion," I  agree  with  the  Senator,  but  com- 
pensatory because  the  need  is  there  as 
human  beings  not  because  they  are  In- 
dians, or  blacks,  or  whites,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  but  because  of  that  need. 

That  is  our  moral  obligation,  to  pro- 
vide it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  says 
that  we  should  not  make  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  fact  that  people  are  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  but  on 
the  basis  of  need. 

I  very  strongly  disagree  with  that.  The 
little  Indian  children  sent  from  Alaska 
to  Chilocco  in  Oklahoma  were  not  sent 
there  except  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  American  Indians.  That  is  why  they 
were  sent  there.  They  have,  thereby,  not 
received  the  kind  of  attention  they 
should  have  been  given.  They  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  being  in  their  own 
home  country,  despite  the  early  decisions 
made  concerning  them  and  their  future 
as  to  education  in  their  own  homeland, 
among  their  own  people. 

They  have  not  had  the  full  effect  of 
learning  about  their  own  history  or  their 
own  language  and  background.  I  tliink 
we  should  make  up  for  that.  There  may 
not  be  any  way  to  make  up  for  it  in 
regard  to  those  partictJar  little  school- 
children, but  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  try.  I  think  that  Is  the 
obligation  we  have  to  American  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  because  they  are 
American  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  matter  that 
affects  Alaska  alone.  Save,  in  the  past,  it 
is  not  just  a  matter,  for  example,  of  a 
certain  State.  If  it  applied  to  the  chil- 
dren In  Oklahoma  and  if  Oklahoma  did 
not  have  a  very  good  education  system 
for  all  of  its  citizens — not  .lUst  talking 
about  Indians — there  were  those  who 
once  said  that  that  is  the  problem  of 
Oklahoma,  that  it  is  not  America's 
problem. 

If  Indiana  does  not  want  to  provide  a 
very  good  educational  system  for  the 
children  of  Indiana,  some  have  said  that 
that  is  the  problem  of  Indiana,  that  it  is 
not  America's  problem. 

We  were  wronp  about  that.  We  were 
always  wrong.  We  were  wrong  morally 
because  children  are  human  beinss. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  right  to  a  decent 
education  wherever  they  live,  whether 
in  Oklahoma  or  Indiana. 

Furthermore,  we  have  learned  that  we 
were  wrong  for  another  reason.  The  little 
child  who  grows  up  in  Oklahoma  may  not 
stay  in  Oklahoma.  The  little  child  who 
grows  up  in  Indiana  may  not  remain  in 
Indiana.  They  have  been  moving  to  Los 
Angeles,  Detroit,  New  York  City,  and  to 
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other  places.  If  they  come  to  those  places 
without  the  right  kind  of  background,  a 
decent  education,  and  decent  training, 
that  is  an  obhgation  which  we  will  wish 
we  had  fulfilled  earlier,  not  only  because 
we  could  thereby — and  this  is  most  ba- 
sic— do  a  great  deal  more  to  fulfill  our 
moral  responsibility  to  those  young 
people,  but  also  because  it  will  cost  us 
more  in  the  long  run  in  other  ways  for 
not  having  done  it  to  start  with. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  bill  osten- 
sibly deals  only  with  Alaska,  it  deals  with 
American  citizens  that  may  move  to 
Seattle  or  to  Los  Angeles.  A  great  many 
of  them  have  done  so.  They  may  move  to 
New  York  or  Baltimore.  Some  of  them 
have.  Some  of  them  may  move  to  Okla- 
homa. Some  of  them  are  there  now,  per- 
haps not  of  their  own  free  will,  but  be- 
cause of  the  Indian  school  system. 

Whether  one  is  a  Senator  from  Alaska 
or  a  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  he  has  an 
obligation  to  the  people.  He  has,  first  of 
all,  a  moral  obligation  to  do  what  he 
thinks  is  right. 

Some  think  differently — and  quite  sin- 
cerely. 

Second,  one  has  a  right  to  do  what  he 
thinks  is  best  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  country.  Senators  differ  sincerely 
about  that  matter,  as  well- 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  ought  not 
to  make  such  a  decision  and  thereby  talk 
self-determination  out  of  one  side  of 
our  mouth  and  termination  out  of  the 
other.  We  are  talking  about  the  destiny 
of  people,  and  we  are,  then,  making  the 
decision  for  them. 

I  think  this  is  not  the  place  for  such 
a  provision  in  this  bill.  This  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  taken  up  later. 

No  man  knows  the  effect  of  the  provi- 
sion yet.  No  man  knows  how  it  will 
affect  the  migrant  Indians  who  moves 
from  one  area  to  another,  as  the  Eskimos 
and  Aleuts  have  done  up  to  this  time. 

What  does  this  mean?  I  think  Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  right  when  he  said  tliat 
we  ought  now  to  be  willing,  if  we  have 
not  been  willing  to  do  so  in  the  past,  to 
allow  our  citizens  to  take  on  morel  of 
their  own  responsibilities  and  to  con- 
tract for  the  services  that  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  BIA  when  they  feel  they 
can  take  on  these  additional  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  believe  we  have  not  had  the  kind 
of  support  in  the  government  for  that 
kind  of  self-determination  In  the  past 
that  we  should  have  had. 

I  hope  that  we  are  moving  in  that 
direction.  But  we  will  move  in  the  WTong 
direction  if  we  make  a  vital  decision 
like  this,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  over  the  objection  of  the  Alaskan 
Federation  of  Natives,  whose  statement 
I  have  read  into  the  Record. 

I  think  we  should  study  the  matter. 
We  should  not  hold  justice  for  these 
people  hostage  to  this  kind  of  threat. 

The  provision  is  not  to  be  effective  for 
5  years.  We  could  have  plenty  of  time 
to  come  back  here.  If  this  is  a  good  thing, 
if  the  decision  is  to  be  made,  the  Alaskan 
Natives  are  smart  enough  and  Intelligent 
enough  to  know  that.  They  will  join  in 
the  decision  and  not  have  it  forced  upon 


them.  That  is  the  American  way.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  least  we  can 
do. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  have  any- 
thing else  to  say  tonight  in  regard  to  the 
amendment.  But  I  hope  Senators  will 
study  the  Record.  I  hope  that,  somehow, 
we  can  work  out  this  provision  of  the  bill 
and  move  the  bill  along. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  any  desire 
to  hold  the  bill  up.  However,  I  do  not 
'.vant  the  Senate,  in  iiaste,  to  do  what  it 
has  done  in  the  past,  in  regard  to  the 
Menominee  and  other  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  make  decisions  that  we  will  later 
regret. 

I  do  not  want  the  roll  to  be  called  with- 
out having  personally  spoken  out  on  this 
matter.  I  would  not  want  to  have  people 
say  to  me  years  from  now,  "We  wish  you 
had  not  made  that  decision  against  our 
will." 

Each  Senator  v.ill  do  what  he  feels  is 
ri?ht.  and  he  will  be  quite  sincere  in  do- 
ing so.  Each  Senator  has  his  problems, 
and  he  must  respond  to  his  problems  as 
he  deems  proper. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  mnn  can 
err  just  as  much  by  not  doing  as  by 
doin','. 

I  think  we  would  be  derelict  in  our 
duty  if  we  chose  not  to  act  for  fear  of 
makin?  an  error. 

I  think  that  omission  is  a  .i?reater  sin. 
We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  do  some- 
thing in  Alaska  that  has  not  been  done 
in  any  other  State. 

Perl'.aps  some  of  our  colleagues  will 
stand  up  and  aay  that  we  have  failed 
with  the  Indians.  We  do  not  want  to  fail 
in  Alaska.  There  is  no  question  that  what 
we  do  here  will  have  an  impact  on  all 
of  the  other  States  if  v.'e  succeed. 

If  we  infuse  this  much  money  into  the 
Native  economy  of  .Akiska,  inoney  that  is 
not  to  be  used  by  the  BIA,  10  years  from 
now  we  can  look  back  and  see  what  we 
did  in  Alaska.  We  can  ask,  "What  about 
Oklalioma,  Idaho,  and  the  other  States? 
We  did  it  in  Ala.~,ka." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  .ereat  oppor- 
tunitv  to  do  thi.-:  in  Alaska  at  this  time. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say,  first  of  all,  by 
way  of  conclusion  to  tonight's  debate  on 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
no  more  need  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
than  we  need  a  Bureau  of  Italian  Affairs 
or  a  Bureau  of  Irish  Affairs,  except  for 
the  special  needs  and  special  problems 
which  we  have  caused  for  the  American 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts,  as  I  have 
previou^sly  stated.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  feel  quite  strongly  that  at  least 
until  those  wrongs  have  more  nearly  been 
righted,  we  certainly  should  not  do  away 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  against 
the  wishes  of  those  whom  it  specially 
serves. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Earlier  today,  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  an  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  It  is  my  understanding  that  no 
motion  to  reconsider  that  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  has  yet  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Would  such  a  motion  to 
reconsider  that  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  be  in  order  tomorrow,  as  well  as 
today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  to  enter  such  a  motion  either 
now  or  tomorrow. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  just  one  point  to  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

I  would  not  be  averse  to,  and  would 
even  encourage,  any  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver that  might  bring  that  issue  back 
to  a  vote  on  the  merits,  and  not  on  the 
tabling  action. 

My  intent  was  not  to  cut  out  further 
debate  on  that  issue.  My  impression  was 
that  we  were  talking  about  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  We  had  moved  on  from 
that  issue. 

I  would  certainly  encourage  my  col- 
league, and  walk  with  him  in  these  tac- 
tics to  bring  that  issue  back  up  for  a  vote 
on  the  merits,  up  or  down. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  listening  to  the  debate.  One 
of  the  points  that  I  find  very  persuasive 
in  the  observations  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma — and  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  might  be  able  to  address 
himself  to  it — is  the  feeling  that  he  ex- 
pressed that  before  Congress  acts,  it 
ought  to  have  a  very  clear  determination 
as  to  what  the  Native  people  themselves 
want. 

The  most  extraordinary  dlfiBculty,  I 
think,  in  all  of  these  programs  has  been 
that  we  have  always  been  deciding  what 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Native 
Americans,  the  Indians,  and  the  Eski- 
mos. 

As  I  remember,  in  the  final  markup 
session  of  our  Indian  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, the  final  committee  report  had 
verj'  strong  bipartisan  support. 

We  were  attempting  to  wrestle  with  the 
ultimate  determination  whether  we  ought 
to  abolish  BIA  control  of  Indian  educa- 
tion by  taking  it  out  of  the  BIA  and  put 
it  as  a  separate  program  in  the  OfiSce  of 
Education,  or  whether  there  should  be 
established  a  special  independent  ofQce 
that  would  concern  itself  with  Indian  ed- 
ucation. This  idea  had  been  suggested  by 
different  Indian  groups,  by  Indian 
leaders,  and  by  non-Indian  experts  in 
the  field  of  education. 

But  the  one  most  persuasive  fact  that 
convinced  all  of  us  to  hold  off  on  conclu- 
sions was  before  we  moved  or  made  a 
recommendation  or  tried  to  propose  any 
changes  or  alternatives,  was  that  the  In- 
dian people  within  their  organizations 
and  communities  should  respond  to  this 
question  themselves.  I  am  aware  there 
are  as  many  different  Indian  views  as 
there  are  tribes.  But  we  should  give  them 
this  challenge,  and  hopefully  they  would 
come  to  the  Congress  with  an  answer 
arrived  at  within  their  own  tribal  struc- 
ture. In  the  final  analysis,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  trying  to  in- 
sure quality  education  and  adequate 
services  to  the  Indian  and  other  Native 
peoples. 
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But  how  is  that  done  and  what  role  are 
the  Natives  themselves  to  play?  How 
great  is  their  ability  to  influence  those 
decisions  on  issues  affecting  them?  These 
are  the  great  questions  with  which  we  in 
Congress  must  concern  ourselves. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  review 
with  us  briefly  what  the  views  of  the 
Natives  that  appeared  before  his  com- 
mittee were  and  how  the.«e  views  were 
solicited.  If  this  information  is  con- 
tained in  the  hearings,  I  would  welcome 
the  references  to  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Probably  the  way  the 
Federal  Government  would  make  that 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Natives  of  Alaska  would  want  to  retain 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  be 
to  ask  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  hold  an  election.  They  would  be  deal- 
ing with  a  body  that  works  with  the 
Natives.  But  the  Senator  can  see  the 
basic  fallacy,  and  that  is  that  they  would 
be  asking  the  people  to  make  a  decision 
upon  those  who  were  guiding  them  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.  Therefore, 
we  have  a  chicken-egg  situation.  Where 
does  it  stop? 

If  I  were  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chasetts.  I  would  go  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  say,  "I  want  to  have 
a  referendum.  We  are  going  to  cut  out 
aid  to  education,  and  food  stamps.  Let  us 
have  a  referendum  whether  we  are  going 
to  cut  it  out."  No  one  would  want  to  cut 
It  out. 

If  I  went  to  the  village  of  Tuntutuliak 
to  determine  whether  to  cut  out  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  first  thing 
the  teacher  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  going  to  say  is,  "Children,  we 
are  going  to  have  an  election  on  Tues- 
day. What  it  will  do  will  be  to  take  away 
education."  The  child  goes  home  and  says, 
"Mother,  we  will  have  no  education  if  you 
vote  against  the  BIA." 

Therefore,  there  is  a  built-in  paternal- 
ism that  is  in  existence.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  recognizes  what  is  involved.  The 
Senator  has  performed  yeoman  service 
In  connection  with  the  problems  facing 
Alaska  and  the  people  are  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  focusing  attention  on  these 
problems. 

But  until  we  get  to  the  period  when 
a  person  can  pay  for  his  education,  his 
determination  of  his  education  will  al- 
ways be  clouded.  I  am  saying  that  when 
I  can  pay  my  taxes  and  send  my  child 
to  school  and  elect  someone  to  the  school 
board  I  will  have  the  decision  power,  but 
until  then,  as  long  as  someone  is  feed- 
ing money  into  the  school  system,  the 
man  feeding  it  in  will  have  the  deter- 
mination over  decisons. 

We  would  funnel  the  money  into  the 
State  and  the  State  would  implement  the 
educational  process.  Every  other  State 
does  this  except  when  It  comes  to  the  Na- 
tives. If  a  decision  to  be  made  in  a  com- 
munity of  400  people  in  Galena  or  Tun- 
tutuliak, it  takes  a  decision  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  if  it  involves  several  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  unbelieveable.  How  far  can 
We  be  excused? 

How  do  we  ask  the  Natives?  I  do  not 
tnlnk  the  Senator  was  present  when  I 
gave  the  situation  when  I  was  sitting 
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at  a  dirmer  in  Utah.  I  asked  the  chief, 
"Do  you  need  these  BIA  schools?"  He 
said,  "No."  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  do 
away  with  them?  "  He  said,  "We  might 
need  them.  " 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  If  we  had  a 
truthful  election,  of  course,  they  would 
vote  "yes." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  problems  that  are  suggested  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  going  out 
and  holding  any  kind  of  election.  That 
was  not  really  my  question.  As  we  saw  in 
the  course  of  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee hearings,  there  were  instances 
in  the  Midwest  where  the  BIA  actually 
discouraged  the  election  of  local  school 
boards  by  harassing  many  of  the  Indians 
themselves  from  participating  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  local  school  board.  We 
recorded  those  instances. 

I  am  aware  of  the  enormous  com- 
plexity of  the  challenge  that  is  involved. 
I  am  fully  convinced,  however,  that  we 
should  challenge  the  Natives  themselves 
to  evaluate  the  basic  question:  Do  they 
want  the  abolition  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs?  If  they  do,  we  can  hope 
that  they  would  make  recommendations 
re^'arding  the  t>T>e  of  organization  to 
bring  Federal  services  to  them.  An  issue 
might  be  whether  a  special  department  in 
the  Office  of  Education  should  be  respon- 
sible for  bringing  educational  services  to 
the  tribes,  and  so  on.  I  would  hope  that 
these  issues  could  be  resolved  without  the 
prejudice  to  their  relationship  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  feel  that  is  possible 
today, 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  bill  refiects  what  is 
recognized  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  all 
of  those  who  have  given  thought  and 
study  to  this  whole  question  of  the  di- 
lemma of  the  American  Indian.  The 
worst  aspect  is  not  the  programs  di- 
rected toward  native  Americans,  but  the 
paternalistic  attitude  forced  on  them  by 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  today  and  in 
the  past. 

There  is  a  real  question  that  comes 
to  my  mind  about  altering  and  chang- 
ing the  relationship  between  Alaska  Na- 
tives and  the  BIA  as  dramatically  as  this 
bill  would  do.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  given  this  matter  the  great- 
est concern  and  study  and  has  probably 
a  greater  knowledge  of  it  than  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  But  while  we  are 
trying  to  say  to  the  Natives  that  we  want 
them  to  decide  their  destiny  and  future, 
actually  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  change  this  important  rela- 
tionship and,  once  again,  to  change  It 
without  the  kind  of  thoughtful,  deliber- 
ate, and  careful  consideration  of  the 
views  of  these  groups  who  are  going  to 
be  most  dramatically  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  a  right  to  vote 
on  that.  We  make  decisions  all  the  time 
that  affect  them.  If  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing we  should  give  the  Natives  self-deter- 
mination, then  let  us  tell  them.  "Go  do 
your  thing."  That  is  not  what  is  happen- 


ing. What  is  happening  is  we  are  making 
a  decision  here  of  what  will  be  their 
legacy.  We  feel  we  are  justified  to  make 
it.  We  can  turn  around  and  say.  "You 
do  not  need  any  preferential  treatment 
based  on  race."  That  is  what  this  says. 
It  says  that  at  the  end  of  5  years  there 
will  be  no  Federal  effort  in  Alaska  based 
on  race.  Tliat  is  all  it  says. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ihink  the  Senator 
has  put  it  correctly  when  he  says  we  are 
deciding  their  future  rather  than  hav- 
ing them  decide  their  future  themselves. 
I  know  this  concept  lends  itself  to  the 
kind  of  expression  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  made:  Why  not  .lust  say 
they  have  to  run  all  the  programs  by 
themselves?  At  least  a  partial  response 
to  that  suggestion  would  be  that  on  most 
occasions  we  are  talking  about  special 
Federal  obligation.s  to  native  Americans. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
."^imple,  magical  formula  providing  imme- 
diate and  total  self-determination. 

What  I  found  most  persuasive  about 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  that  at  a  tune  when  everyone  in 
the  country — and  certainly  everyone  in 
the  Senate — is  aware  that  the  worst  in- 
dictment of  our  attitude  toward  the 
American  Indian.s  is  our  patc-malistic  at- 
titude in  always  deciding  what  is  best  for 
them,  we  are  suddenly  altering  the  whole 
relationship  which  exists  between  the 
Alaskan  Natives  and  the  resources 
through  which,  hopefully,  they  can  really 
develop.  And  with  this  we  are  changing, 
unilaterally.  thL  relationship  between  the 
Natives  and  the  Govermnent. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  termination  of 
BI.A  services  is  under  all  circumstances 
inherently  wrong;  I  am  merely  saying 
that  the  coment  of  the  affected  people 
is  in  every  case  necessary.  And  here  we 
really  do  not  have  any  clear  indication  of 
what  the  Alaska  Natives  feel  the  timing 
should  be.  All  we  have  is  an  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives  proposed  amendment 
to  delete  the  termination  provision  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  I  cannot  under- 
stand is  that  we  all  talk  against  pa- 
ternalism, but  the  major  point  I  am 
making  is  that  I  have  a  way  to  do  away 
with  paternalism.  What  th?  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  saying  is.  "Let  us 
hang  onto  it.  We  are  not  sure.  We  need 
more  study."  Study  is  an  excuse  lor  in- 
action. I  have  laid  down  a  program  for 
5  years.  We  have  had  a  chance  to  study, 
and  now  let  us  implement  it. 

The  difference  between  the  ^uprgestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ar.d  mine 
is  that  he  says,  "Let  us  not  put  r.iiy  trig- 
gering mechanism  in;  let  us  just  study 
it." 

What  happens  is  that  if  we  do  not 
force  this  issue,  it  will  never  happen.  It 
is  not  the  natm-e  of  people  to  do  it.  It 
is  not  the  nature  of  government  to  re- 
cede imless  you  calculatingly  say,  "This 
is  right  and  this  is  wrong."  What  I  cal- 
culatingly say  is.  The  attitude  of  the 
policy  of  paternalism  expres.sed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment: the  BIA  is  what  the  Senator  Is 
defending — is  wrong.  The  BIA  is  not  in 
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HEW,  where  it  should  be.  The  answer 
is  in  our  resources  and  in  our  Natives. 
That  is  where  we  do  it  best,  not  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  where  this 
function  used  to  be,  not  in  the  War  De- 
partment, where  that  jurisdiction  used 
to  be.  I  am  suggesting  we  do  away  with 
the  BIA  and  implement  programs  for 
these  people  with  money,  as  we  do  for 
everybody  else. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  do  not  need  any  further 
study.  What  I  feel  strongly  about  is  that 
we  ought  to  have  expression  by  the  vari- 
ous Native  groups  and  villages  as  to  how 
they  want  these  resources  and  programs 
to  reach  them,  and  that  ought  to  be 
given  the  highest  degree  of  priority. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  this  final 
thought:  There  are  a  number  of  different 
alternatives  which  this  matter  presents. 
One  suggestion  is  to  transport  the 
Human  Resources  Department  of  the 
BIA  into  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  This  idea  includes 
moving  the  education  programs  to  the 
Department  of  Education.  Another  sug- 
gestion is  to  establish  a  special  agency 
or  national  corporation  in  which  the 
Natives  can  participate  directly.  Four  or 
five  major  alternatives  have  been  sug- 
gested. 

I  am  interested  in  the  Senator's  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  best  way  would  be  to 
pose  the  different  alternatives  to  the  Na- 
tive people  who  are  going  to  be  affected 
by  this  matter.  This  would  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  them  to  work  out  a  way  in  which 
they  want  to  organize  and  be  able  to  ex- 
press themselves  and  return  with  an 
answer.  Their  answer  would  suggest  how 
they  are  going  to  organize  the  resources 
that  are  going  to  be  made  available 
through  the  Congress.  This  method  is  an 
alternative  to  our  saying  that  the  BIA 
has  not  worked — which  I  do  not  think  it 
has  and  I  find  little  sympathy  for  what  it 
has  basically  been  doing — and,  there- 
fore, we  are  going  to  abolish  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  I  am  proposing, 
first,  is  to  say  it  is  going  to  be  abolished. 
Then,  obviously,  the  Native  population 
will  have  an  input  in  that  matter,  so  they 
will  necessarily  participate  in  everything. 

When  one  talks  about  participating  in 
Alaska,  I  am  reminded  that  when  I  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  the  first 
president  of  the  Senate  was  a  Native.  He 
participated  in  the  Native  community  as 
well  as  the  larger  Alaskan  community. 

I  submit  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween doing  it  and  postponing  it  is  that 
when  we  postpone  it  we  do  nothing. 

I  do  not  think  the  situation  in  Alaska 
is  any  different  from  what  it  is  in  Okla- 
homa. I  am  sure  that  if  they  had  had  the 
wherewithal,  they  would  have  had  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  I  think  the  In- 
dians in  Idaho  would  have.  They  have 
been  given  a  great  deal  of  money.  They 
iiave  had  their  claims  satisfied.  It  has  not 
brought  about  a  diminution  of  Federal 
paternalism. 

When  we  talk  about  trust  funds,  I  think 
that  is  how  we  infuse  money  from  the 


State  to  the  local  governments  handling 
education  problems.  How  would  the  local 
government  handle  problems  of  educa- 
tion? Obviously,  Natives  in  a  commu- 
nity made  up  of  98  percent  Natives  are 
going  to  be  elected  to  the  school  boards. 
The  money  would  not  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  so  we  do  not  need  a 
bureaucracy  foisted  upon  them  to  pack 
the  money  down  to  them.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  set  up  a  trust  fund  and  let  them 
govern  the  money  as  everybody  else  does. 
Why  should  we  have  a  bureaucracy  to 
spoon  feed  them? 

The  school  board  m  Anchorage,  which 
is  98  percent  white,  gets  90  percent  of  its 
money  from  the  Federal  Government 
Yet,  they  make  their  own  determination. 
Why  do  we  insist  on  involving  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Native  com- 
munity? I  say  participate.  They  will  do 
it  if  we  give  them  the  tools  to  do  it  with. 
The  5-year  period  will  give  the  commu- 
nity time  to  get  the  resources  and  wealth 
and  move  toward  economic  well-being. 
As  it  does,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
will  begin  to  pull  out  totally. 

There  are  three  duties  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Alaska:  Education 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  State 
welfare,  which  is  performed  by  the  State 
and  economic  development,  which  will 
now  be  done  by  the  Natives  themselves 
with  their  own  money,  not  on  handouts. 
If  we  take  those  duties  away  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  BIA  will 
have  lost  their  raison  d'etre.  The  bu- 
reaucracy will  have  no  reason  for  being 
there.  Why  should  it  be  there?  If  we  ask 
the  people  in  that  bureaucracy  if  we 
want  the  people  to  do  their  job,  they  will 
say,  "no,"  and  they  will  use  their  position 
to  impose  their  views  on  other  people. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  JAVrrS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young  1.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  my  colleague 
(Mr.  RANDOLPH),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
have  until  midnight.  July  17,  to  file  its 
report  on  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  207 
and  the  companion  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1117. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALASKA  NATIVE  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1830  >  to  pro- 
vide for  tlie  settlement  of  certain  land 


claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Jack- 
son to  S.  1830,  the  Alaska  Native  claims 
bill,  would  impose  a  system  of  competi- 
tive bidding  for  oil  and  gas  leases  on 
public  lands  throughout  Alaska. 

This  would  have  a  decidedly  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  oppose  this  effort. 

Existing  law  allows  for  noncompeti- 
tive bidding  on  all  oil  and  gas  leases  out- 
side a  known  geologic  structure.  A 
known  geologic  structure  is  generally 
identified  as  a  geologic  formation  in 
which  there  Is  an  existing  producing  oil 
or  gas  well. 

Adopting  competitive  leasing  wotild 
have  a  decided  adverse  effect  on  mineral 
development  in  Alaska  because: 

First.  There  is  no  justification  for 
adopting  a  separate  mineral  leasing  law 
for  Alaska.  Any  revision  which  is  to  take 
place  in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  should 
apply  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Sixty-two 
percent  of  all  the  Federal  lands  in  the 
United  States  are  presently  located  in 
Alaska. 

Second.  By  restricting  oil  leasing  in 
Alaska  to  competitive  bidding,  there  are 
many  small  oil  and  exploration  compa- 
nies that  will  be  discouraged  from  taking 
part  in  discovery  operations  in  Alaska. 
Small,  independent  companies  simply  do 
not  have  the  means  to  bid  against  the 
economic  resources  of  the  larger  oil 
companies. 

Ecological  and  environmental  condi- 
tions in  Alaska  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  small  independents  to  oper- 
ate without  having  to  compete  with  the 
larger  oil  companies  in  order  to  acquire 
their  leases. 

An  oiashore  wildcat  well  in  the  Cook 
Inlet  Basin  or  the  Copper  River  Basin  in 
southern  Alaska  could  cost  from  $500,- 
000  to  $1.5  million.  Geologic  field  parties 
will  average  $35,000  to  $40,000  per  month. 
Seismic  crews  on  the  Arctic  Slope  will 
cost  approximately  $25,000  to  $300,000 
per  month. 

Wells  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  cost  an 
average  $18,000  per  day.  Mobilization  and 
demobilization  costs  can  rim  as  high  as 
$750,000  per  well. 

Third.  In  all  likelihood,  competitive 
bidding  would  hamper  the  development 
of  oil  and  gas  resources  in  Alaska. 

Historically,  the  small  independent  has 
been  responsible  for  75  to  80  percent 
of  the  oil  and  gas  discoveries. 

Under  the  noncompetitive  leasing  sys- 
tem, the  small  oil  company  has  been  able 
to  amass  sufficient  land  so  that  it  could 
get  financial  backing  to  make  basic  seis- 
mic and  geologic  checks  which  have  re- 
sulted in  many  of  the  major  oil  and  gas 
discoveries. 

Competitive  leasing  discourages  the 
aggressive,  creative  exploratlonist  by  re- 
moving those  incentives  which  have  led 
the  independent  to  take  gi-eat  risks. 

As  promising  as  Prudhoe  Bay  is,  it 
would  likely  never  have  been  discovered 
had  not  the  industry  been  able  to  go  upon 
the  Artie  slope  and  to  control  large  blocks 
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of  land  so  as  to  engage  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive exploratory  effort  in  one  of  the 
most  inhospitable  areas  in  the   world. 

The  public  fails  to  realize  that  131  of 
the  174  parcels  offered  for  bid  at  the  Sep- 
t^-mber  1969  sale  were  previously  offered 
at  sales  in  1964  and  1965  and  received 
no  bids  at  all.  A  majority  of  the  lands 
that  were  acquired  by  Mobil-Phillips  in 
the  1964  and  1965  sales  were  acquired  for 
$1.55  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  high 
of  $28,233.25  per  acre  at  the  September 
sale  in  Alaska. 

Prudhoe  Bay  represents  but  a  very 
small  part  of  Alaska  and  is  largely  State- 
owned  land.  Past  experience  indicates  it 
Is  going  to  be  the  small,  independent  oil- 
man who  will  develop  the  remainder  of 
Alaska. 

Increased  expropriation  of  U.S.  invest- 
ment, power  plays  reflecting  alien  in- 
fluences inimical  to  stable  channels  of 
commerce,  along  with  our  diminishing 
domestic  energy  reserves,  underscore  the 
need  for  greater,  not  less,  exploration 
and  developmental  activity  in  the  United 
States. 

Enactment  of  competitive  leasing  pro- 
visions in  Alaska  at  this  time  is  not  in 
the  pubUc  interest. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  H.R.  17711. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17711)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Ccwperative 
Association  Act. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Spong,  and  Mr.  Tydings  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1971— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  conference  report  on  H.R.  16595, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1971,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  report  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONFEEENCE   REPORT     (H.   KEPT.    NO.    91-1288) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 


16595)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  activ- 
ities of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

"'^That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its  power's  and  duties 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  and  under  title  IX  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  $537,730,000. 

"Sec.  2.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  In  section  1  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  exi>endlture.  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In  Acts 
making  such  appropriations. 
""Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses upon  the  approval  or  authority  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Found-itlon. 
and  his  determination  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Cjovernment. 

"Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  Is  "authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion incurred  outside  the  United  States  to 
be  paid  for  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

-Sec.  5.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by.  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  oft  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  prevent  officials  or  students  In  such 
institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  institu- 
tion which  such  individual  attends,  or  Is  em- 
ployed by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to.  or  for  the  di- 
rect benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  any  of 
the  programs  specified  In  subsection  (c).  If 
an  institution  denies  an  individual  assist- 
ance under  the  authority  of  the  preceding 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any  insti- 
tution which  such  individual  subsequently 
attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
two-year  period  any  further  payment  to.  or 
for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  specified  in  sub- 
section (c) . 

"(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  in- 
stitution after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial  dis- 
ruption of  the  administration  of  such  in- 


stitution, then  such  institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  funher  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  programs  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (C) . 

"(c)  The  programs  referred  xo  in  subsec- 
tions (a)   and  (b)   are  as  follows: 

"(ll  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950:   and 

"(2)  The  programs  authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science 
Information  Service. 

"id)(l)  Nothing  ni  this  Act.  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  su;h  Act 
to  any  individual  because  of  any  mi.sconduct 
which  in  Its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on  his 
fitness  for  such  assistance. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  .section  shall  be  con. 
strued  as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  or  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  In- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  :!iis  section  .=hall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or 
opinions 

"Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
of  1971'." 

And  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  same. 
Edward  M   Kennedy, 
Cl.aiborne  Pell. 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton', 
Winston  L.  Proltt, 
Peter  H.  Dominick. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

George  P   Miller. 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario. 
John  W.  Davis. 
James  G.  Fulton, 
Charles  A.  Mosher. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  present  con.sideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
July  15,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  July  14,  1970: 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission 

W.  Donald  Brewer,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31,  1976. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HUBERT  L.  MILLS: 
HOUSTON  AND  TEXAS  SCHOOL 
MAN 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  July  2,  1970,  the  people  of 
Texas  lost  a  great  educational  adminis- 
trator with  the  death  of  Hubert  L.  Mills, 
longtime  busine&s  manager  for  the  Hous- 
ton Independent  School  District.  I  knew 
him  well,  having  worked  with  him  during 
the  time  that  I  served  as  assistant  attor- 
ney general  of  Texas  under  Attorney 
General  Jimmy  Allred.  1931-34,  who  later 
became  Governor  of  Texas.  As  assistant 
attorney  general,  I  represented  the  school 
interest  of  Texas.  Through  his  dedicated 
determination  great  strides  were  made  m 
Texas  public  education.  His  efforts  were 
particuarly  effective  in  improving  teach- 
ers' benefits.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
accomplishments  with  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  extracts  of  articles  in 
the  Houston  Chroncile  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mills  Services  Tod.iy;   Former  School 
Manager 

Services  for  Hubert  L.  Mills.  80,  longtime 
business  manager  for  the  Houston  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  were  scheduled  for 
3  p.m.  today  In  Settegast-Kopf  Klrby  Dr. 
Chapel,  3320  Klrby  Dr. 

Mills,  2145  Brentwood,  died  Thursday  In  a 
local  hospital. 

He  came  to  Houston  school  district  In  1910 
as  a  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $75  a  month. 

When  he  left  Aug.  31,  1959,  his  year's  pay. 
Including  $10,250  accumulated  sick  leave  al- 
lowance, w.is  $30,750  He  had  not  missed  a 
day  of  work  because  of  illness  since  1940, 
when  he  was  out  a  week. 

SHARP  DIFTERENCES 

His  career  In  the  late  years  was  marked  by 
sharp  differences  with  some  school  bo.ird 
members.  But  Mlll.s,  wrinkled  and  nearing 
70.  had  a  quick  mind  and  step  v,-hen  he  left 
office. 

Mills  never  married.  He  liked  to  refer  to 
himself  as  "an  old  East  Texas  boy  and  an 
old  bachelor." 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  at  Bush  Creek, 
near  Palestine.  He  attended  Sam  Houston 
State  Teachers  College  In  Huntsvllle  and  the 
University  of  Texas  In  Au.stln  and  went  to 
Tarkington's  Prairie  In  Liberty  County  as  a 
mathematics  teacher  In  1909. 

"I  was  mighty  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
farm,"  he  often  said.  But  over  the  years  he 
found  hlm.self  going  more  and  more  to  his 
400-acre  fnrm  near  Fairbanks,  where  he 
raised  Black  Angus  cattle  and  Tennessee 
Walking  horses. 

COT  LAW  DECREE 

In  1911,  a  year  after  comln?  here,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  Houston's  Common 
School  District  No.  1.  which  Included  Fuller- 
ton,  Cage  and  Magnolia  Park  schools. 

In  1915  Mills  got  his  law  degree  from 
Houston  Law  School  and  practiced  l.iw 
briefly.  He  later  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  law  degree  from  Southwestern  University. 


He  fought  constantly  for  more  money  for 
teachers,  was  a  prime  organizer  of  the  Texas 
Teacher  Retirement  system  and  served  aa  a 
regent  of  the  old  Stale  Teachers  Colleges. 

"Good  teachers  will  never  be  overpaid," 
he  said  often. 

MANAGER  IN    1922 

When  Mills  became  school  business  man- 
ager m  1922,  the  school  budget  was  $503,999 
and  the  school  census  was  24.500. 

Mills  was  a  member  of  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Bar  Assns.,  past  president  of  the 
Downtown  Klwanis  Club,  National  Assn.  of 
School  Business  Managers  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  State  Teachers  Colleges  of  Texas. 
He  was  a  member  of  Holland  Lodge  No.  1, 
AP&FM.  and  P'irst  Methodist  Church  and 
was  a  Shrlner. 

He  leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Annie  Lee  Wor- 
sham,  and  three  brothers.  Judge  J.  W.  Mills, 
Dr.  Sam  E.  Mills  and  Coy  W.  Mills,  all  of 
Houston. 

Burial  was  to  be  In  Forest  Park  Lawndale 
Cemetery. 


RESULTS  OF  FEDERAL  SPENDING 
SUHVEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Second 
District,  Maine,  respondents  to  a  recent 
opinion  poll  which  I  conducted  show 
strong  support  for  decreased  Federal 
spending  in  the  areas  of  foreign  aid, 
space  exploration,  and  defense,  and  for 
increases  in  pollution  control,  crime 
prevention,  and  health  care. 

A  congressional  newsletter  sent  earlier 
this  year  to  all  the  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict included  a  list  of  a  dozen  areas  In 
which  Federal  funding  plays  an  impor- 
tant role.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  whether  th?y  felt  Government 
spending  in  each  area  should  be  in- 
creased, decreased,  or  held  at  present 
levels. 

Of  the  more  than  10,CM30  forms  re- 
turned, 90  percent  called  for  increases  in 
Federal  outlays  for  antipollution  pro- 
grams. Increased  spending  for  crime  con- 
trol was  favored  by  79  percent  of  all  re- 
spondents, for  improved  health  care  by 
59  percent,  for  antipoverty  programs  by 
51  percent,  and  for  education  by  42 
percent. 

Reduced  funding  in  the  areas  of  for- 
eign aid.  space,  and  defense  were  recom- 
mended by  80.  68,  and  47  percent,  re- 
spectively. Thirty-nine  percent  of  Sec- 
ond District  respondents  called  for  hold- 
ing defense  spending  at  present  levels, 
and  only  14  percent  favored  increases  in 
defense  areas. 

Majorities  indicated  spending  in  the 
areas  of  cities,  rural  areas,  and  trans- 
portation should  be  held  at  current  levels. 
Responses  regarding  welfare  spending 
were  evenly  divided. 

Results  of  the  survey  have  been  sent 
to  the  White  House  and  are  included  be- 
low for  the  general  information  of  my 
colleagues: 


Percentage  of  total  respondents  advising 
Increased  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  following  areas:  Cities,  25  per- 
cent; Crime,  79  percent;  Defense,  14  percent; 
Education,  42  percent;  Foreign  Aid,  3  per- 
cent; Health,  59  percent;  Pollution,  90  per- 
cent; Poverty,  51  percent;  Rural  Areas,  36 
percent;  Space,  4  percent;  Transportation,  28 
percent  Welfare,  32  percent. 

Percentage  calling  for  decreased  spending 
In  following  areas:  Cities,  17  percent;  Crime, 
4  percent;  Defense,  47  percent;  Education,  18 
percent;  Foreign  Aid,  80  percent;  Health,  8 
percent;  Pollution,  2  percent;  Poverty,  18 
percent;  Rural  Areas,  18  percent;  Space,  68 
percent:  Transportation,  23  percent;  Wei- 
fare,  34  percent. 

Percentage  recommending  holding  spend- 
ing at  present  levels:  Cities,  58  percent; 
Crime,  17  percent;  Defense,  39  percent;  Ed- 
ucation, 40  percent;  Foreign  Aid,  17  percent; 
Health,  33  percent;  Pollution,  8  percent- 
Poverty,  33  percent;  Rural  Areas,  47  percent- 
Space  28  percent;  Transportation,  49  percent- 
Welfare,  34  percent. 


INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  privileged  re- 
cently to  have  been  presented  with  a  new 
statement  of  international  air  trans- 
portation policy  by  President  Richard 
Nixon.  I  say  we  were  privileged,  because 
it  has  been  7  years  since  this  country's 
world  air  policy  has  been  really  looked 
over.  Now  it  has  been  given  a  thorough 
study  by  experts  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, in  the  air  industry  itself,  and  by 
representatives  of  shippers  and  the  trav- 
eling public. 

The  review  of  this  Nation's  interna- 
tional aviation  policy  was  undertaken 
by  an  interagency  steering  committee 
which  was  chaired  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Members  included  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Ju"tice,  Treasury, 
Commerce,  and  Defense. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  will  move  to  fully  im- 
plement this  new  policy.  President  Nix- 
on, in  approving  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations, directed  "that  this  new 
statem.ent  of  policy  guidance  be  used 
henceforth  by  responsible  officials  of  the 
Government  in  dealing  with  interna- 
tional aviation  problems." 

Such  a  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
have  come  at  no  better  time  in  the  cal- 
endar year.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  are  flying  to  vacation  spots 
this  summer  all  over  the  world.  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  U.S.  Passport  OfBce 
that  about  455.000  Americans  traveled 
to  Europe  in  June.  Most  of  these  Amer- 
icans chose  to  travel  by  airplane,  utiliz- 
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ing  both  scheduled  and  charter  carriers. 
We  must  make  every  effort,  therefore,  to 
support  and  encourage  these  two  types 
of  air  transportation  facilities  for  the 
Nation's  traveling  public. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  note 
what  the  statement  has  to  say  regard- 
ing the  actions  of  some  foreign  govern- 
ments in  restricting  and  even  turning 
back  American  planes  carrying  American 
citizens : 

Attempts  to  restrict  U.S.  Carrier  opera- 
tions abroad  should  be  vigorously  opposed, 
and  where  required,  the  United  States  should 
take  appropriate  measures  against  the  carriers 
of  foreign  countries  restricting  U.S.  carrier 
operations  In  violation  of  the  terms  of  bi- 
lateral agreements  or  of  the  principle  of 
reciprocity. 

In  specifically  discussing  charger 
flights,  the  statement  recommends  that — 

Foreign  landing  rights  be  regularized,  as 
free  as  possible  from  substantial  restriction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  Is  also  -worth 
noting  the  general  tenor  of  the  new  policy 
which  can  be  found  near  the  outset  of 
the  statement: 

The  economic  and  technological  benefits 
we  seek  can  best  be  achieved  by  encourag- 
ing competition  (the  extent  of  competition 
to  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis) 
and  by  relative  freedom  from  governmental 
restrictions. 

Finally,  the  statement  recognizes  con- 
cern about  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  expresses  determination  that 
adequate  efforts  be  made  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  environment  as  we  continue 
to  develop  the  technology  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  read  this  Im- 
portant document  and  Indicate  his  sup- 
port for  the  President  in  its  implementa- 
tion. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959, 
Congress  designated  the  third  week  of 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  as  a  trib- 
ute and  a  remembrance  to  those  peoples 
in  many  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  continue  to  live  under  totali- 
tarian governments.  The  12th  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be 
held  throughout  the  country  and  in  17 
other  free  nations  during  July  12-18, 
1970.  It  behooves  us  all  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  fate  of  those  who  have  fallen 
under  Commimist  totalitarianism  lest 
the  free  world  crumble  bit  by  bit  and 
be  engulfed  in  the  same  way  as  those 
nations  whose  fate  we  now  mourn. 

Captive  Nations  Week  gains  special 
significance  in  1970  since  this  year  is 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II  in  Europe.  After  all 
this  time,  no  permanent  just  solution 
has  yet  been  found  for  the  problems 
which  appeared  in  East-Central  Europe 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  proposed  the  calling  of  a  pan-Euro- 
pean security  conference  to  eliminate 
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the  use  of  force  or  its  threat  from  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Yet  this  confer- 
ence, as  constituted  in  present  Soviet 
proposals,  would  in  essence  serve  only 
in  placing  a  stamp  of  approval  on  post- 
war Soviet  actions  and  give  formal  rec- 
ognition to  the  present  status  quo  in 
Europe.  The  Brezhnev  doctrine  serves 
as  a  blatant  proof  of  Soviet  intentions. 
A  reiteration  of  the  U.S.  support  of  the 
universal  application  of  human  rights 
and  national  self-determination  during 
Captive  Nations  Week  would  serve  as  an 
effective  answer  to  all  those  governments 
which,  by  the  use  of  force,  limit  or  deny 
these  rights  to  the  people  under  their 
rule. 

During  1968,  several  nonruling  Com- 
munist parties  had  varying  success  in 
national  elections.  In  May,  the  Italian 
Communist  Party  showed  surprising 
strength  by  gaining  about  800,000  votes, 
reaching  thereby  an  alltime  high  of  26.9 
percent  of  the  vote.  Although  this  im- 
pressive result  reflected  the  continuing 
ability  of  the  Italian  Communists  to 
attract  a  still  sizable  group  of  discon- 
tented Italian  voters,  it  brought  the 
party  no  closer  to  its  longstanding  goal 
of  translating  power  at  the  polls  into  na- 
tional governmental  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  important  French  Commu- 
nist Party  suffered  a  sharp  electoral  set- 
back in  June  because  the  May-June  stu- 
dent riots  and  the  prolonged  strikes 
awakened  fears  of  a  possible  Communist 
victory  among  the  bulk  of  the  more  con- 
servative French  voters.  At  the  same 
time,  the  party's  refusal  to  push  for  an 
open  confrontation  with  the  De  Gaulle 
government  alienated  disaffected  radi- 
cals. As  a  result,  the  French  Communists 
lost  over  half  a  million  votes  as  com- 
pared to  March  1967  and  dropped  half 
their  seats  in  the  French  National  As- 
sembly. 

In  the  world  Communist  movement, 
1968  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  year 
of  the  Czech  crisis.  The  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  five  of  the  eight  War- 
saw Pact  nations — U.S.S.R.,  East  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria — 
on  August  21  both  widened  the  existing 
breaches  in  the  Communist  world  and 
opened  new  ones.  The  effects  of  this  de- 
velopment dominated  Communist  inter- 
party  relations  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  prevented  the  already  sched- 
uled world  Communist  movement,  no- 
tably the  French  Communist  Party,  and 
provided  additional  fuel  for  the  peren- 
nial Sino-So\iet  dispute. 

Hope,  courage,  and  love  of  freedom 
still  live  within  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  the  satellite  nations.  Deprivation  of 
liberty  does  not  destroy  the  desire  for  it. 
We  have  but  to  recall  the  Hungarian  up- 
rising of  1956  to  become  dramatically 
aware  of  this  fact.  The  freedom-loving 
people  of  Himgary  fought  valiantly,  but 
vainly,  to  shed  their  totalitarian  yoke. 
There  are  perhaps  millions  of  people  who 
would  work  and  struggle  just  as  bravely 
for  their  own  liberation  if  they  were 
aware  our  sympathy  were  forthcoming. 
In  the  face  of  such  courage,  we  must  feel 
duty-bound  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
achieving  liberty  for  all  nations  of  the 
world.  We  carmot  permit  ourselves  to 
continue  to  neglect  the  plight  of  those 
helpless  people  whose  aspirations  for  the 
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recovery  of  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence have  gone  unfulfilled.  The  con- 
science of  the  world  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  sleep;  it  must  be  awakened  and 
fired  to  meet  the  challenge  presented  by 
the  yearning  of  the  captive  nations  for 
their  liberty. 

In  1959,  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
claimed the  first  Captive  Nations  Week, 
stating: 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  Unlt^ed  States  of 
America  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  na- 
tions. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  noble,  hu- 
manitarian cause.  I  am  privileged  to 
recognize  and  participate  in  this  w-eek  of 
national  observance. 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  THE  FOURTH 
OF  JULY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  the  edi- 
torial written  by  Mr.  Arvo  E.  Haapa, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Newport 
Harbor  Ensign,  Newport  Beach,  Calif., 
entitled  "A  Message  for  the  Fourth  of 
July."  I  believe  this  deserves  wide  at- 
tention. 

The  editorial  follows: 
A  Message  for  the  Poitrth  of  Jitly 

The  revolutionaries  are  saying.  "America, 
change  it  or  lose  it."  Loyal  Americans  say, 
"Love  and  defend  cur  country,  or  leave 
it."  If  there  is  any  change  to  be  made.  It 
should  be  a  turning  back  to  the  mighty  faith 
in  God  that  provided  the  firm  foundation 
upwn  which  our  republic  was  established. 

On  this  occ.'ision  of  celebrating  the  4th 
of  July  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 204  years  ago,  let  us  read  with 
appreciation  these  words  of  a  Wisconsin 
pastor,  Norman  Ream,  quoted  from  the  pub- 
lication.  Christian   Economics: 

"The  principles  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  built  Into  the  very  fabric  and  struc- 
ture of  the  American  empire.  One  literally 
feels  this  as  he  reads  the  concluding  word* 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
sound  almost  reminiscent  of  a  church  cov- 
enant : 

"With  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

Listen  to  those  words  of  a  Frenchman  who 
visited  the  United  States  in  its  infancy 
and  witnessed  for  himself  how  inseparable 
were  faith  and  freedom.  His  name  was  Alexis 
de  Tocquevllle,  and  this  is  what  he  said: 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius 
of  America  In  fertile  fields  and  boundless 
forests;  It  was  not  there.  I  sought  for  It  In 
her  free  schools  and  her  Institutions  of 
learning;  it  was  not  there.  I  sought  for  It  In 
her  matchless  constitution  and  democratic 
congress;  it  was  not  there.  Not  until  I  went 
to  the  churches  of  America  and  found  them 
aflame  with  righteousness  did  I  understand 
the  greatness  and  genius  of  America.  Amer- 
ica Is  great  because  America  is  good.  When 
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America    ceases    to    be    good,    America    v/ill 
cease  to  be  great." 

Faith  and  freedom.  They  belong  together. 
There  can  be  no  freedom  without  faith,  and 
since  freedom  Is  one  of  man's  most  cher- 
ished possessions,  liow  carefully  he  ought 
to  nurture  that  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pends! 


CON  SON  PRISON  STORY  FIRST 
REPORTED  IN  JULY   1969 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

[This  insertion  is  made  jointly  with  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consinA 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.scon.siii.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  detailed  news  report  of  the 
prison  conditions  at  Con  Son  Island  in 
Vietnam  appeared  in  the  Appleton,  Wis., 
Post-Crescent  a  year  ago.  on  July  27. 
1969. 

The  fact  that  this  disturbing  report 
was  overlooked  by  other  news  media  may 
be  under.'^tandable  when  it  is  noted  that 
the  story  appeared  the  week  when  Amer- 
icans were  preoccupied  with  the  historic 
event  of  Eagle's  landing  on  the  moon. 

The  report,  by  Mark  Oliva.  has  come  to 
our  attention  this  week.  We  wish  to  share 
it  with  our  colleagues  in  the  hope  of 
shedding  light  on  this  unsettling  situ- 
ation. Mark  Oliva  is  now  a  reporter  for 
the  Riverside,  Calif.,  Press  Enterprise. 

The  report  follows : 
Detention    Based    on   Suspicion  :    Vietnam 

Concentration  Camp  Operates  With  U.S. 

Approval 

I  By  M.irk  Oliva  '  j 

Con  Son  Island,  Vietnam — History  again 
is  witnessing  the  horrors  of  the  concentra- 
tion camp,  this  time  with  a  helping  hand 
from  the  United  States. 

Con  Son,  the  French  "Devil's  Island  of 
Indochina,"  now  is  South  Vietnam's  barbed- 
wire  home  for  more  than  7.000  Vletname.-ie 
who  "had  to  be  removed"  but  couldn't  be 
convicted  in  a  trial. 

Log  beds,  malarial  mosquitoes  and  a  host 
of  diseases  with  no  e.Tective  medical  pro- 
gram, no  shelter  from  the  tropical  monsoon 
rains  and  a  diet  not  much  better  than  silage 
greet  the  unfortunates  Interned  in  the  con- 
centration camps  here. 

The  United  States  provides  both  financial 
and  advisory  assistance  to  the  Con  Son  Island 
prison. 

On  March  1,  Con  Son  housed  in  excess  of 
9.000  prisoners.  Of  these,  more  than  7,000 
were  detainees.  A  detainee  is  an  Individual 
suspected  of  being  a  Viet  Con  sympathizer 
or  supporter  who  never  has  been  convicted 
or  tried. 

king  of  con  son 

Vietnamese  Lt.  Col.  Nguyen  Van  Ve,  a 
brash  man  who  illustrates  his  every  point 
with  a  swing  or  sway  of  his  swagger  stick. 


'  The  author  of  thi3  article.  Mark  E.  Olii-a. 
Kaukauna,  recently  returned  to  the  Post- 
Crescent  staff  after  more  than  four  years'  ser- 
vice with  the  U.S.  Army.  He  spent  his  last 
tu-o  years  assigned  to  the  Military  Assistance 
Command-Vietnam  (MACV)  a.s  an  advisor  to 
South  Vietnam's  General  Political  Warfare 
Department.  During  this  time,  Oliva  was  sent 
twice  to  Con  Son  Island  as  part  of  MACV 
psychological  operations  study  groups. 
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Is  the  commander  here.  He  calls  himself  the 
"King  of  Con  Son,"  and  the  title  fits  his 
power.  He  has  total  rule  over  the  island  and 
its  prison  population. 

Lt.  Col.  Ve  explains  the  "detainee"  system 
simply. 

He  says  his  government  needs  a  means 
to  remove  the  potential  or  possible  enemy 
from  causing  or  contributing  to  trouble. 
When  a  man  is  suspected  of  giving  food, 
shelter  or  Information  to  the  Viet  Cong,  he 
cannot  be  convicted  without  evidence,  ac- 
cording U^  Lt.  Col.  Ve. 

Instead,  he  says,  these  Viet  Cong  suspects 
are  brought  before  district  security  com- 
mittees. The  committee,  according  to  Lt.  Col. 
Ve,  does  not  require  evidence,  only  grounds 
to  believe  the  individual  may  be  aiding  the 
Viet  Cong.  The  Committee  then  has  the  power 
to  order  the  suspect  sent  to  Con  Son  or  one  of 
several  other  detention  centers  for  a  period 
of  six  months. 

Lt  Col.  Ve  says  this  dispenses  with  tlie 
need  for  a  trial,  conviction  and  evidence.  He 
also  admits  that  almost  all  of  the  detainees 
would  be  acquitted  for  lack  of  evidence  if 
they  were  to  be  tried. 

When  questioned,  Lt.  Col.  Ve  said  that 
he  has  the  authority  to  detain  these  prisoners 
beyond  the  six-month  period  based  upon  his 
observations,  and  that  very  few  actually  are 
relea.<ed  after  their  Initial  six  months'  deten- 
tion. 

Our  study  group's  tour  of  the  prison  in- 
cluded Camps  Six  and  Seven,  the  camps  that 
house  all  but  200  of  the  detainees. 

barbed  wire 

Each  of  these  camps  is  surrounded  by  dou- 
ble fences  strung  heavily  with  barbed  wire. 
Within,  the  camps  are  divided  into  many 
small  sections,  each  also  ringed  with  double 
fences  of  heavily-barbed  wire.  The  main 
sections  consist  of  two  60-foot  rows  of  rough 
log.s.  each  log  live  feet  long,  with  the 
entire  row  elevated  two  feet  off  the  ground. 
Canvas,  perforated  with  holes  is  stretched 
about  six  feet  overhead. 

These  rows  of  logs  serve  as  bed,  home  and 
recreation  area  for  the  detainees.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  compound  at  any 
time.  There  is  no  shelter  from  malarial  mos- 
quitoes or  monsoons. 

At  the  end  of  each  camp  is  a  small  dis- 
pensary stocked  only  with  aspirins,  salt 
tablets  and  anti-malaria  pills  that  are  in- 
elTectlve  against  the  fatal  strains  of  malaria 
found  on  the  island,  according  to  the  U.S 
Army  doctor  accompanying  our  study.  These 
dispensaries  are  staffed  with  untrained 
personnel. 

In  the  side  of  each  dispensary  Is  a  disci- 
plinary area  used  for  detainees  found  guilty 
of  even  the  smallest  Infraction  of  prison 
rules.  It,  loo.  is  encircled  with  a  double 
barbed  wire  fence.  Barbed  wire  also  is  strung 
the  length  and  width  of  the  ground,  with  the 
strands  about  six  Inches  apart. 

Detainees  being  disciplined  are  forced  to 
crawl  under  this  layer  of  barbed  wire  and 
lie  on  their  backs  for  the  duration  of  their 
sentences,  often  several  days.  They  are  al- 
lowed only  bread  and  water. 

We  were  permitted  to  Interview  individual 
prisoners,  but  Lt.  Col.  Ve  Insisted  the  de- 
tainees be  interviewed  only  In  the  presence 
of  a  guard.  Detainees  interviewed  refused  to 
answer  questions,  apparently  in  fe^r  that  a 
wrong"  answer,  after  being  reported  by 
the  guard,  would  lead  to  days  and  nights 
under  the  barbed  wire. 

Lt.  Col.  Ve  stated  that  the  detainees  come 
from  all  walks  of  life  but  mainly  are  farmers 
from  the  provinces.  He  listed  the  three  main 
ways  in  which  these  prl.soners  come  before 
the  security  committees: 

They  are  reported  by  a  nelghljor  as  aiding 
or  being  sympathetic   to   the   Viet   Cong. 

All  persons  in  an  area  are  held  when  an 
Army  commander  in  the  area  states  someone 
has  been  aiding  the  Viet  Cong. 

When   a   village   is   being   force-evacuated 
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and  relocated  prior  to  l>elng  de.stroyed  to 
eliminate  Viet  Cong  havens,  all  persons  in 
the  village  who  resist  In  any  way  are  brought 
before  the  committees. 

As  with  most  of  the  other  prisoners  on 
Con  Son.  according  to  Lt.  Col.  Ve.  the  major- 
ity of  the  detainees  continue  to  be  held 
there. 

Basic  living  conditions  in  the  Con  Son 
concentration  camps  are  extremely  bad,  but 
the  island's  prisoners  also  are  faced  with 
even  worse  medical  problems. 

Malaria  is  the  major  disease.  Tlie  Island's 
mosquitoes  carry  two  strains,  one  which 
usually  is  fatal  and  the  other  which  the  vic- 
tim usually  survives,  but  with  his  strength 
sapped.  The  prison  dispensaries  are  stocked, 
though  Inadequately,  with  chloroqulne-pri- 
maqulne  anti-malarial  pills.  These  combat 
only  the  nonfatal  strain.  No  preventative  for 
the  usually-fatal  strain  Is  available  to  the 
prisoners. 

Con  Son's  prison  population  also  has  se- 
vere problems  with  beriberi  and  tuberculosis, 
as  well  as  year-round  epidemic  levels  of  diar- 
rhea and  dysentery.  Almost  non-existent  la- 
trine and  sewage  facilities  contribute  to  this. 

All  the  prison  dispensaries  are  staffed  by 
prisoners,  mostly  captured  Viet  Cong  medics. 
None  has  been  trained  beyond  the  level  at- 
tained by  a  student  nurse  In  the  U.S.. 

ONE     DOCTOR 

The  Island  has  one  doctor,  a  first  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Vietnamese  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces  (roughly  equivalent  to  our  National 
Guard).  However  he  treats  only  the  cull 
servants,  national  police  and  military. 

A  Vietnamese  public  health  nurse  al.so  is 
assigned  to  Con  Son,  mainly  to  treat  the 
non-prisoner  population.  The  nurse  makes  a 
monthly  visit  to  each  of  the  seven  prison 
dispensaries. 

The  government  provides  air  evacuation 
for  members  of  the  non-prisoner  population 
requiring  mainland  treatment,  but  prisoners 
requiring  such  treatment  must  wait  for  the 
monthly  supply  boat. 

The  public  health  nurse  admits  that  sev- 
eral prisoners  have  died  due  to  lack  of  proper 
medical  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  detainees.  Con  Son  also 
houses  about  2.000  other  prisoners  including 
Viet  Cong,  political  religious  and  criminal 
prisoners  and  military  prisoners  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  All  these  categories 
have  been  tried  and  convicted. 

Convicted  Viet  Cong  are  con.'^idered  civil 
prisoners  and  are  held  at  Con  Son.  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  are  held  at 
another  Island  prison,  Phu  Quoc.  The  U.S.  Is 
not  Involved  In  the  operation  of  Phu  Quoc 
because  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
does  not  abide  by  the  Geneva  prisoner-of- 
war  con\entlons. 

With  the  exception  of  200  detainees,  the 
regular  prisoners  only  are  confined  in  Camps 
One  through  Five.  Strangely,  the  convicted 
prisoners  fare  much  better  than  the  de- 
tainees. Camps  One  through  Five  consist  of 
the  old  French  prison  buildings,  and  provide 
adequate  though  unpleasant  shelter. 

These  prisoners  leave  the  camps  each  day 
to  go  out  in  work  parties.  Although  some  of 
the  prisoners  still  split  rocks,  the  majority 
work  on  fishing  teams  or  on  the  farms  which 
produce  most  of  the  food  other  than  rice 
which  Is  consumed  on  the  island.  The  pris- 
oners raise  mainly  papaya,  coconuts,  pigs  and 
chickens. 

A  large  nimiber  of  the  sentenced  prisoners 
have  attained  trustee  status  and  are  allowed 
to  live  outside  the  camps.  AH  the  prisoners 
except  the  detainees  are  allowed  monthly 
three-day  vislf;  with  their  families,  who  are 
taken  to  the  Island  on  the  supply  boat.  A 
beach  home  has  been  set  up  to  house  these 
families. 

prisoner  diet 

All  the  prisoners,  detainees  Included,  are 
on  the  same  diet.  The  catch  of  the  fishing 
teams  Is  laid  out  and  salted  on  tin  sheets 
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placed  on  the  streets  daily.  After  a  day  in  the 
sun.  the  fish,  well-dried,  are  fed  to  the  pris- 
oners. Prisoners  cook  the  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats  raised  on  the  Island  as  well  as 
rice  brought  in  from  the  mainland.  The 
cooking  is  done  In  extremely  unsanitary  and 
antiquated  outdoor  kitchens  surviving  from 
French  days. 

Many  of  Con  Son's  political  prisoners  were 
sentenced  several  Vietnamese  regimes  ago 
but  never  were  released  by  succeeding  gov- 
ernments, including  the  current  Thieu  gov- 
ernment. 

One  prisoner  interviewed  on  death  row 
had  been  there  for  13  years,  sentenced  for 
political  opposition  to  the  late  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  the  early  days  of  his  rule. 

Another  death  row  prisoner  Interviewed 
stated  he  has  been  confined  seven  years  for 
the  same  reason,  since  the  latter  days  of 
Diem 

.\  Buddhist  monk  stated  he  has  served  11 
years  of  a  15-year  political  sentence,  also  a 
biem  victim  still  on  Con  Son. 

A  student  monk  said  he  came  here  three 
years  ago  on  a  one-year  sentence,  for  giving 
sanctuary  to  a  Viet  Cong  in  a  pagoda.  He  too 
has  been  forgotten. 

Prisoner  interviews  also  p.'-oduced  some 
surprising  opinions.  Many  of  the  regular 
prisoners  from  rural  Vietnam  stated  they 
were  not  too  dissatisfied  with  their  confine- 
ment because  the  prison  living  conditions 
were  oetter  than  those  they  had  experienced 
in  the  countryside.  Other  prisoners  said  they 
felt  relieved  to  be  at  Con  Son  and  away  from 
the  war. 

But  no  prisoner  was  willing  to  .say  he  is 
happy. 


ELI^^NATE  SECRECY  IN  THE 
HOUSE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effoit 
to  abolish  secrecy  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  at- 
tracted nationwide  attention — and  well 
it  might,  for  how  we  conduct  the  pub- 
lic's business  can  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  the  Ameiican  people 
and  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

A  sample  survey  of  newspaper  and 
radio-TV  editorials  reflects  tmanimous 
feeling  that  secrecy  ha.s  no  place  in  a 
democracy  and  that  it  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  congressional  proceedings. 
Many  editorials,  columns,  and  articles 
expressing  this  point  of  view  have  al- 
ready been  inserted  in  the  Record  over 
the  past  week.  At  this  point,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  some  additional  editorials 
which  I  recommend  to  my  colleagues : 
End  Secrecy  in  the  House 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  puts 
Its  very  soul  on  display  next  week 

The  Issue  Is  whether  the  House  will  call 
a  halt  to  some  of  the  widespread  secrecy  In 
which  It  conducts  the  public's  business.  For 
the  first  time  In  a  generation,  there  Is  a 
chance  that  some  of  the  secrecv  rules  will 
fall. 

Every  single  member  of  the  House  needs 
to  be  watched  closely  on  his  positions  and 
his  votes  as  events  unfold. 

Dozens  of  open-door  measures  will  be  de- 
bated on  the  floor  beginning  Monday.  The 
key  proposals  would  require  that  the  votes 
of  individual  Congressmen  be  recorded  by 
name  and  made  public  on  all  significant 
actions  both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 
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Another  would  make  it  much  more  difficult 
to  close  committee  hearings  to  the  public. 
Another  would  permit  the  televising  of  hear- 
ings, as  the  Senate  already  does. 

These  reforms  and  others  Uke  them  ob- 
viously make  good  sense,  but  they  won't 
come  easily  next  week.  The  truth  is  that 
a  great  many  House  members  value  and  ex- 
ploit secrecy,  which  allows  them  to  ma- 
neuver and  manipulate  and  make  lavish 
promises  back  home  without  the  necessity 
of  going  on  the  record  in  the  House  itself. 

A  WTOP  check  with  Maryland  Congress- 
men Hogan  and  Gude  turned  up  enthusias- 
tic promises  of  support  for  the  anti-secrecy 
proposals.  Virginia  Congressmen  Scott  and 
BroyhlU  were  non-committal. 

Clear-cut  choices  are  involved  between 
government  in  the  shadows  and  government 
in  the  sunshine.  As  various  people  have 
noted.  Congress,  as  an  Institution,  Is  on 
trial. 

The  House  must  not  muff  this  chance  to 
open  its  business  to  public  view. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  July   10,   1970] 
Striking  at  Secrecy  in  the  House 

The  House  will  have  an  opportunity  next 
week  to  transform  itself  Into  a  democratic 
legislative  body.  It  falls  short  of  that  cate- 
gory now  because  of  the  secrecy  in  its  hear- 
ings deliberations,  the  denial  of  adequate  in- 
formation to  its  members  and  the  avoidance 
of  record  votes  on  many  viuil  issues.  A 
stranger  or  even  a  curious  citizen  viewing 
its  operations  today  might  well  conclude  that 
one  of  its  chief  preoccupations  is  to  prevent 
the  people  from  knowing  what  it  does,  and 
why,  and  where  its  members  stand  on  any- 
thing tliat  counts. 

As  reported  out  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  congressional  reorganization  bill  was  a 
rather  humdrum  affair.  But  Majority  Leader 
Carl  -Albert  and  various  other  Influential 
members  are  lending  their  support  to  an 
amendment  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
identify  congressmen  when  they  vote.  Under 
the  present  system  of  debating  highly  con- 
troversial bills  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  members  pass  on  amendments  of 
great  importance  without  a  record  vote.  The 
arrangement  Is  tailor-made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Fp>ecial  interests  against  the  public 
interest  and  for  denial  to  the  people  of  the 
information  tliey  need  to  pass  judgment  on 
their  congressmen  at  the  polls  Responsible 
government  is  under  a  serious  handicap. 

David  S  Broder  noted  in  his  column  on 
this  page  yesterday  that  this  reform,  if 
adopted,  may  bring  some  profound  changes 
In  the  nature  of  the  House.  It  would  doubt- 
less compel  meml>€rs  to  spend  more  time  on 
the  floor  considering  legislation  and  less  time 
running  errands  for  con.'stituents.  Under  the 
present  setup  fewer  than  one  third  of  all 
House  members  participate  in  non-record 
votes.  With  this  proposed  reform  in  effect 
important  legislative  decisions  should  be 
made  by  a  visible  majority  Instead  of  a  small 
grovip  wielding  the  powers  of  the  House 
under  the  cloak  of  secrecy 

The  impact  of  the  public  en  the  outcome 
should  be  greater  becau!=e  Members  who  have 
to  stand  behind  their  votes  are  mr^re  inclined 
to  give  heed  to  what  their  constituer.ts  are 
thinking. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  In  the  House 
sees  the  recording  of  votes  on  legislative 
amendments  as  "the  single  most  important 
reform  which  could  be  made  in  House  pro- 
cedures— more  Important  In  fact  than  abol- 
ishing the  seniority  system,"  which  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  If  the  House  Is  really  In  a  reform- 
ing mood,  however.  It  ought  to  go  further 
than  requiring  record  votes  on  the  floor. 
Leading  reformers  are  also  demanding  open 
committee  sessions,  the  disclosure  of  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  votes  on  every  roll 
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call  and  the  delivery  of  all  committee  reports 
to  every  member  well  in  advance  of  record 
votes  on  the  floor. 

How  can  the  House  pretend  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic body  when  it  permits  its  powerful 
Appropriations  Committee  to  hold  all  of  Its 
more  than  300  annual  hearings  and  meetings 
behind  closed  doors?  Such  vital  committees 
as  Ways  and  Means,  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs  are  also  heavily  addicted  to  the 
same  practice,  and  nearly  half  of  all  the 
sessions  by  all  House  committees  are  cloaked 
in  secrecy.  Only  the  Education  and  Lat>or 
Committee  functions  as  If  it  had  nothing  to 
hide. 

With  new  leadership  emerging  In  the 
House,  there  Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  make 
that  body  more  responsive  to  the  popular 
will.  The  restoration  of  faith  in  our  institu- 
tions requires  that  they  operate  as  they  were 
Intended  to  operate — in  the  light  of  day.  It 
will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  each  legislator 
responds  to  this  challenge.  But,  unfortun- 
ately, the  question  of  whether  record  votes 
will  be  permitted  on  legislative  amendments 
In  the  future  will  be  decided,  under  the  pres- 
ent procedure,  by  a  non-record  vote. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  July  13, 
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Opening  Up  the  House 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives this  week  will  be  offered  the  opportunity 
to  render  service  to  our  Republic  by  voting  to 
end  the  secrecy  in  which  they  cloak  a  good 
deal  of  the  nation's  business. 

Reports  from  Capitol  Hill  indicate  substan- 
tial bipartisan  support  for  such  reform  legis- 
lation on  grounds  it  would  help  restore  public 
confidence  in  th.e  Congress 

It  would  Indeed.  As  matters  stand  today 
major  bills  can  be  killed  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  a  House  committee  with  no  public 
record  of  who  voted  pro  or  con.  except  as  it  is 
"leaked"  to  reporters.  One  amendment  to  the 
prcipo.wd  reorpanl7atlon  bill  woxild  attach 
names  to  the  "ayes  '  and  "nays." 

And  when  bills  reach  the  House  floor,  mem- 
bers often  can  avoid  identification  with  the 
position  they  took  on  politically  risky  Issues 
thru  the  "teller"  vote — a  head  count  that 
does  not  identify  by  name  the  heads  counted. 
The  reorganization  bill  would  require  that  a 
name  be  attached  to  every  head. 

Secret  tactics  over  the  short  haul  are.  no 
doubt,  to  the  Individual  Congressman's  Im- 
mediate political  advantage.  But  over  the 
longer  term  they  erode  public  faith  In  the 
House  as  an  institution  where  a  man's  prin- 
ciples can  be  measured  against  his  voting 
record. 

If  our  Republic  Is  to  persevere,  our  Repre- 
sentatives must  be  known  for  eac!i  and  every 
stand  they  take  and  submit  the  complete 
record  of  their  performance  to  a  fully  In- 
formed electorate. 

That's  what  the  upcoming  vote  on  the 
Ho-ase  reoreani?ation  bill  Is  all  about.  And 
that's  why  the  House  should  adopt  it.  Over- 
whelmingly. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Stor, 

July  13.  1970] 

Ox  THE  Record 

One  of  the  cherished  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Represenuitives  is  the  secrecy  that 
cloaks  many  of  that  body's  most  important 
opei-iUlons.  Approximately  lialf  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  meetings  are  closed  to 
the  press  and  the  public.  Committee  votes 
are  closed  to  the  press  and  the  public  Com- 
mittee votes  are,  for  the  most  part,  never 
made  public.  Committee  reports  are  cus- 
tomarily kept  from  the  view  of  everyone — 
including  members  of  Congress — until  hours 
before  a  floor  vote.  And  votes  on  vital  amend- 
ments are  hidden  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
newsmen  and  constituents  by  the  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  of  the  non-record  vote. 

Observers    of    Congress    and    handfuls    of 
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Idealistic  congressmen  have  long  viewed  this 
pa&slon  for  secrecy  as  an  odd  manifestation 
of  democracy  in  action.  And  now,  as  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  bill  heads  for  the 
floor  of  Congress,  there  are  strong  tndlca- 
tloiLs  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  veil  will  be 
Ufted. 

The  bill — the  first  congressional  reorgan- 
ization measure  in  24  years— provides  that 
most  committee  hearings  will  be  open  and 
that  some  will  be  televised.  Some  50  planned 
amendments  will,  for  the  most  part,  attempt 
to  open  more  oi"  the  operations  of  the  House 
to  public  iiii-pectlcin.  The  secret  vote  has 
drawn  the  parctciilar  attention  of  the  re- 
formers. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group,  a  collection 
of  some  100  House  liberals,  has  launched  an 
all-out  iituick  on  the  practice  of  non-record 
voting.  They  have,  somewhat  surprisingly, 
picked  up  significant  support  from  the  con- 
serv.itive  outpo.':ts  of  both  parties. 

There  is  no  real  question  as  to  why  the 
secret  vote  originated  and  why  It  has  been 
continued  to  this  day.  The  purpase  is  to 
keep  the  voters  back  home  from  knowing  lor 
certain  how  their  man  In  Congress  voted 
on  a  particular  ulll. 

That  is,  to  be  sure,  not  the  reason  usually 
cited  by  the  defenders  of  cor!s;ressional  se- 
crecy, they  argue  that  roll-call  votes  take 
too  much  time.  Or  they  claim  that  keeping 
constituents  in  the  dark  jjermlts  a  repre- 
sentative to  vote  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience  rather  than  the  dictates  of 
political  e.xpedlence.  Some  defenders.  In 
desperation,  have  been  known  to  cite  the 
historical  precedent  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Continental  Congress. 
Taking  these  one  at  a  time: 
The  reform-pushers  point  out  that  the 
time-consuming  roll  call  Is  not  the  only  alter- 
native to  secrecy.  A  teller  vote,  which  Is  one 
of  the  methods  now  favored  by  the  secrecy 
lobby,  could  be  employed.  The  only  change 
required  would  be  the  recording — and  the 
publication — of  the  individual  votes.  Instead 
of  the  counting  of  numbers  of  ayes  and 
nays  and  letting  It  go  at  that.  Or,  should  the 
House  decide  to  enter  the  20th  Century  com- 
pletely, electronic  voting  devices  could  be 
installed  that  would  provide  a  record  vote 
in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

As  for  the  contention  that  consciences  are 
freer  if  the  voters  are  kept  In  the  dark.  It 
la  necessiu-y  only  to  note  that  a  representa- 
tive's first  duty  is  to  represent  the  collective 
conscience   and    the   will   of   his   district. 

Finally,  the  historical  argument  falls  apart 
with  the  realization  that  the  secrecy  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Continental  Congress  arose 
out  of  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  wrath  of 
the  King  of  Engb.nd. 

Today,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  scant  cause  to  fear  the  wrath  of  the 
British  monarch.  As  for  the  M.P.s,  they  de- 
cided 138  years  ago  that  there  wa-<;n't  too 
much  a  threat  from  the  throne,  and  they 
dropped  the  unrecorded  teller  vote  frorn 
their  rules  of  order. 

It's  time  for  the  House  to  go  fully  on  the 
record,  too. 

|FYom  the  Hartford  Courant,  July  12,  1970] 
Legislative  Reform  Needs  Public  Support 
A  bipartisan  group  of  Congressmen.  Includ- 
ing both  liberals  and  conservatives,  are  now 
Joined  in  an  eilort  to  remove  unnecessary 
secrecy  in  the  legislative  process. 

In  specinc.  they  propose  to  offer  a  series  of 
amendments  to  a  Congressional  reform  bill 
that  Is  scheduled  for  House  action  beginning 
ne.xt  week.  The  most  Important  of  these 
amendments,  they  say.  Is  a  measure  that 
would  put  House  members  on  record  on  sig- 
nificant Issues  coming  before  that  chamber. 
At  present  these  isues  are  generally  decided 
by  a  simple  counting  of  the  members,  with 
no  names  recorded  before  or  against.  The 
proponents  of  the  amendments  want  it  re- 
corded how  House  members  vote  on  major 
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Issues  both  in  committees  and  on  the  House 
floor.  They  want  committee  hearings  and 
meetings  open  to  the  public  and  the  press, 
and  committee  reports  to  be  available  before 
final  House  action  on  legislation. 

It  could  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the  teller 
vote  method  is  not  exactly  secret.  Individual 
members  can  be  identified  and  their  votes 
observed  under  this  process,  though  no  over- 
all record  is  made. 

Nevertlieless,  proponents  of  the  new  legis- 
lation are  certainly  correct  In  principle.  Tliere 
must  be  no  more  secrecy  in  the  legl.slatlve 
process  than  i~.ecessary,  however  one  argues 
the  definition  of  "necessary."  As  the  group 
says,  secrecy,  or  obfuscation  of  any  kind, 
undermines  the  democratic  process  and  saps 
the  public  confidence  in  Congress  as  a  re- 
sponsible and  effective  legislative  body.  It  is 
not  alone  that  "secrecy  Is  a  comfortable 
thing,"  as  one  House  member  wryly  put  it. 
It's  that  the  public  in  a  democracy  must  be 
Informed,  there  must  be  a  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation, or  else  the  democratic  process  has 
small  chance  of  functioning.  More  concisely, 
the  members  of  Congress  are  intended  to  be 
the  people's  Instruments  for  shaping  the  na- 
tion, -and  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
how  ilielr  representatives  are  discharging  the 
trust  and  responsibility  placed  in  them. 

This  is  not  to  say  one  way  or  another  that 
Congre.'^s  is  or  isn't  leveling  with  the  public 
as  It  goes  about  It.s  work.  It  would  be  pcuially 
undemocratic  to  make  insinuation.?.  But  Just 
en  principle  secrecy  is  to  be  avoided,  and  to 
have  this  written  Into  the  ground-rules  is  as 
urgent  as  it  Is  desirable.  It  is  a  form  of  public 
protection  and  public  enlightenment.  Reform 
of  rules  and  procedures  is  not  Just  a  matter 
of  Congressional  Internal  "housekeeping." 
but  of  public  concern.  It  will  be  of  great 
help  to  the  citizen  himself  if  he  gets  behind 
such  reform  when  the  House  considers  legis- 
lative reorganization  next  week. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  July  10,  1970] 
Ending  .Secrecy  in  the  House 

The  House  yesterday  lnad\'ertently  obliged 
a  new  coalition  of  Congressional  reformers 
with  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  need  for 
Congressional  reform.  Denying  members  an 
opportunity  for  debate  and  withholding  ad- 
vance word  that  the  matter  was  scheduled. 
the  leaders  succeeded  in  forcing  a  precipitate 
vote  on  the  first  House  test  of  the  Senate's 
Cooper-Church  amendment;  opponents  of 
the  amendment  won. 

The  sorry  episode  followed  by  a  day  an  an- 
nouncement that  a  blpartlsaii  group  plans 
next  week  to  push  for  major  alterations  in 
current  House  procedures.  Among  their  sug- 
gested reforms  are  advanced  scheduling  of 
votes  and  guarantees  of  ample  debating  time 
before  the  balloting.  Hid  those  provisions 
been  poUcy.  yesterday's  demeaning  spectacle 
would  have  been  avoided — and  the  result  per- 
haps different. 

The  recoinendatlons.  to  be  considered  by 
the  House  next  week,  are  primarily  aimed  nt 
combating  the  secrecy  which  now  shrouds  so 
many  important  Congressional  functions, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  appropriation^;. 

One  key  proposal  would  direct  the  House, 
at  the  request  of  one  fifth  of  a  quorum,  to 
maintain  an  official  record  of  how  members 
voted  In  teller  votes.  Under  crurent  practice, 
a  teller  vote  Is  taken  by  having  the  law- 
makers pa.sE  down  the  center  aisle  and  be 
counted  for  or  at^ainst.  Each  member's  deci- 
sion Is  not  officially  recorded,  pennltting 
him  the  luxury  of  keeping  his  stand  on  a 
sensitive  Issue  from  becoming  publicly 
known.  This  provision  will  itself  be  voted  on 
in  an  unrecorded  teller  vote  next  week.  We 
hope  it  will  be  the  last. 

The  Right  To  Know  Where  Your  Congress- 
man Stands 
Public  business  should  be  conducted  In  the 
open,  with  public  officials  fully  accountable 
to  the  people  for  their  decisions. 


This  is  not  always  the  case  in  the  US 
House  of  Representatives,  where  votes  are 
often  taken  on  Important  issues — the  Cam- 
bodian operation,  for  example,  or  the  18-year, 
old  vote— with  no  record  of  Individual  posi- 
tions. 

Votes  are  recorded  by  name  in  the  House 
on  final  passage  of  bills  and  on  motions  to 
return  them  to  committee.  There  is  not  al- 
ways a  record  vote,  however,  when  the  House 
votes  on  amendments  to  bills— amendments 
which  can  alter  and  even  reverse  the  original 
purpose  of  proposed  legislation. 

The  House  considers  amendments  under  an 
ancient  committee-of-the-whole  procedure 
with  no  roll  calls  end,  at  most,  a  teller  vote 
where  members  are  counted,  but  not  re- 
corded, as  they  file  down  an  aisle.  Roll  calls 
can  be  forced  on  successful  amendments  but 
not  on  tiiose  that  fail. 

Fifty-seven  Congressmen— Republicans 
and  Democrats,  liberals  and  conservatives- 
hope  to  end  the  practice  of  secret  voting  bv 
amending  a  legislative  reorganization ''bin 
scheduled  for  House  debate  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Their  proposal  would  retain  the  teller 
vote,  but  provide  that  it  be  recorded  by  name 
if  20  percent  of  the  members  present  de- 
mand it. 

TV2  believes  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  exactly  where  their  Congress- 
men stand  when  Important  votes  are  taken 
We  hope  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatlvs 
will  adopt  proposed  changes  in  the  rules  to 
make  It  more  dimcult  for  its  members  to  con- 
ceal their  voting  records  in  a  cloak  of 
anon\mlty. 

[From  the  Charleston  Gazette,  June  8,  1970] 
Will  Our  Representatives  Stand  Up  and  Be 
Counted? 
From  the  public  Interest  standpoint,  noth- 
ing is  of  greater  importance  in  the  current 
session  of  Congress  than  the  Legi.slatlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  which  is  scheduled 
for    consideration    in    the    House    of   Repre- 
sentatives in  mld-Ju!y.  -niis  will  provide  the 
first  opportunity  In  more  than  two  decades 
to  make  major  changes  in  House  rules  and 
procedures. 

What  makes  this  legislation  so  vital  Is  that 
It  opens  the  way  for  ending  secrecy  in  the 
legislative  process,  an  element  that  keeps 
members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  public 
in  the  dark  on  legislation  affecting  everyone, 
and  serves  at  the  same  time  to  block  desir- 
able legislation  and  to  aid  special  interests 
whose  purposes  cannot  stand  public  scru- 
tiny. 

For  example,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  deals  in  billions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars,  holds  all  of  its  more  than 
300  annual  meetings  and  hearings  behind 
closed  doors.  Moreover,  reports  of  this  com- 
mittee— of  which  Rep.  John  M.  Slack  of 
Charleston  is  a  member — generally  are  un- 
available until  Just  before  the  multlbilllon 
dollar  measures  are  approved  by  the  House. 

Under  such  procedure,  the  people  and  most 
members  of  Congress  are  unaware  of  what's 
going  on  until  after  It  has  been  done — and 
this  Is  hardly  conducive  to  sound  legislation 
in  the  public  Interest. 

So  Important  Is  the  issue  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  (DSG),  headed  by  Rep. 
Donald  M.  Fraser  of  Minnesota,  is  making  a 
major  bipartisan  effort  to  abolish  secrecy  In 
the  House.  The  DSG  has  prepared  a  special 
report  on  secrecy  which  the  Gazette  is  re- 
printing in  a  three-part  series  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  starting  today,  in  the  hope  that 
I>eople  will  inform  themselves  on  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  and  make  their 
wishes  known  to  their  representatives. 

The  DSG  sums  up  the  problem  of  secrecy 
In  these  words: 

"Secrecy  pervades  the  legislative  process  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Arbitrary  and 
undemocratic  procedures  are  so  much  the 
rule  that  they  are  hardly  noticed  let  alone 
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eerloufily  challenged.  Yet  secrecy  has  a  more 
debilitating  impact  on  the  House  than  its 
well-publicized  companion,  the  seniority 
eystem. 

"Secrecy  in  the  House  is  corrosive.  It  un- 
dermines the  democratic  process  by  denying 
members  information  they  need  to  make  in- 
telligent legislative  decisions  and  by  denying 
voters  information  they  need  to  make  In- 
formed electoral  decisions. 

"It  destroys  public  confidence  in  the 
House  as  a  responsive  legislative  body.  It 
makes  the  House  incomprehensible  to  the 
average  citizen  and  contributes  to  the  grow- 
ing distrust  of  elected  officials." 

In  pursuing  Us  objectives,  the  DSG  will 
push  for  a  number  of  strengthening  amend- 
ments, concentrating  primarily  on  ending 
the  practice  of  making  secret  or  non-rocord 
votes  on  major  national  issues. 

•  •  •  members  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  it,  and  to  provide  for  record  votes. 

Ironically,  under  present  procedures,  these 
important  questions  will  be  decided  by  non- 
record  votes — meaning  that  memljers  who 
want  to  keep  their  secret  play-houses  can 
hide  behind  the  system  that  Is  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  Democratic  process. 

The  people,  however,  are  entitled  to  know 
the  position  of  their  representatives.  We  par- 
ticularly challenge  West  Virginia's  repre- 
sentatives to  make  their  votes  public.  How 
about  it,  Mr.  Slack?  How  about  It,  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Hechler,  and  Mr 
Kee?  Will  you  stand  up  and  be  counted — or 
will  you  Invoke  secrecy  to  protect  secrecy? 


[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  13,  1970 J 
Opening  Up  The  House 

Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  week  will  be  offered  the  opportunity 
to  render  service  to  our  republic  by  voting  to 
end  the  secrecy  In  which  they  cloak  a  good 
deal  of  the  nation's  business. 

Reports  from  Capitol  Hill  Indicate  substan- 
tial bipartisan  support  for  such  reform  legis- 
lation on  grounds  it  would  help  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  Congress. 

It  would  indeed.  As  matters  stand  today 
major  bills  can  be  killed  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  a  House  committee  with  no  public 
record  of  who  voted  pro  or  con,  except  as  It 
la  "leaked"  to  reporters. 

One  amendment  to  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation bill  would  attach  names  to  the  "ayes" 
and  "nays." 

And  when  bills  reach  the  House  floor,  mem- 
bers often  can  avoid  Identification  with  the 
position  they  took  on  politically  risky  Issues 
through  the  "teller"  vote — a  head  count  that 
does  not  Identify  by  name  the  heads  counted. 

The  reorganization  bill  would  require  that 
a  name  be  attached  to  every  head. 

Secret  tew:tlcs  over  the  short  haul  are,  no 
doubt,  to  the  individual  congressman's  im- 
mediate political  advantage. 

Over  the  longer  term  they  erode  public 
faith  in  the  House  as  an  institution  where  a 
man's  principles  can  be  measured  against 
his  voting  record. 

If  our  republic  is  to  persevere,  our  repre- 
sentatives must  be  known  for  each  and  every 
stand  they  take  and  submit  the  complete 
record  of  their  performance  to  a  fully  in- 
formed electorate. 

That's  what  the  upcoming  vote  on  the 
House  reorganization  bill  is  all  aix)ut. 

And  that's  why  the  House  should  adopt  It. 
Overwhelmingly. 

jProm   the   Des   Moines  Register,   June   21, 
1970] 
Secret  Congressional  Voting 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
too  often  hide  their  votes  on  Important  Is- 
sues. The  secret  voting  was  inherited  from 
British    parliamentary    procedure    where    1* 
once  served  to  protect   members   from   the 
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wrath  of  the  king.  Parliament  got  over  being 
afraid  of  the  king  in  1832,  but  Congress 
appears  to  be  still  afraid  of  someone. 

The  Constitution  requires  a  recorded  vote 
on  any  issue  when  one-fifth  of  the  members 
so  request,  but  this  provision  often  is  evaded 
by  taking  the  decisive  action  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  or  by  making  the  record  vote 
the  vo'lO  on  formal  passage  after  the  Issue 
actually  has  been  decided  on  an  earlier,  and 
often  quite  different,  non-recorded  vote  on  a 
procedural  question. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  45  congressmen  is 
working  for  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
congressional  reorganlaztlon  act  to  make  roll- 
call  votes  possible  on  any  issue.  The  House 
may  not  accept  the  amendment — and,  iron- 
ically, the  voters  may  not  be  able  to  find  out 
how  their  representatives  voted  on  it. 

The  reluctance  of  House  members  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  by  name  is  usually  ex- 
plained as  a  practical  necessity.  A  roll-call 
takes  about  30  minutes,  compared  to  10 
minutes  for  the  much  more  usual  teller  vote 
in  which  members  inarch  past  one  of  two 
clerks  to  be  counted  (as  bodies,  not  by  name) 
for  or  against.  One  of  the  proposed  reforms 
would  have  tlie  clerks  write  dow^n  names  as 
members  filed  past, 

A  number  of  state  legislatures  (Including 
Iowa's)  for  years  have  used  electronic  voting 
scoreboards  on  which  a  roll-call  vote  can  l>e 
taken  and  recorded  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  House  could  not 
do  the  same. 

If  city  council  members  are  required  to  cast 
recorded  votes  on  such  minor  question  as 
ciub-and-gutter  projects,  is  it  reasonable 
that  members  of  Congress,  deciding  issues  of 
national  Importance,  cast  their  votes  anony- 
mously under  the  shield  of  a  parliamentary 
gimmick? 
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HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  25, 
1969.  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, asking  why  manufacturers  of  food 
products  were  not  required  to  show  the 
amount  of  saturated  fats  in  their 
products. 

The  letter  follows: 

JvtTE  25,  1969. 
Hon.  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr., 

Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Rodale's  Health  Bulletin  for  June  7, 
1969.   As    one   who   has    a    high    cholesterol 
count,  I  look  for  fat  free  foods  and  substi- 
tutes, and  I  must  say  that  the  statements 
contained  in  this  health  bulletin  relative  to 
cream  substitutes  are  amazing  and  shocking. 
Can   you   tell   me   why   manufacturers   of 
these  products  and  of  all  products  are  not 
required  to  show  the  amount  of  .saturated 
fat  their  product  contains? 
Sincerely  yours, 

SroNEY  R.  Yates, 
Afember  of  Congress. 

What  They  Do  Not  Say 

It's   what    those   ads    touting   low-calorie 

substitutes  don't  say  that's  significant.  Many 

nondairy  creams  have  higher  percentages  of 

possibly  harmful  saturated  fats  than  the  real 


thing,  but  that  information  Is  strangely  ab- 
sent from  their  promotional  materials. 

However,  a  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
investigator  concerned  about  the  use  of  those 
products  among  patier.is  who  want  to  avoid 
saturated  fats  '■lor  lici'.ih  reasons"  has  ques- 
tioned their  desirabiaty.  Elaine  R  Monsen, 
Ph.D.,  found  ersatz  creams  have  20  percent 
more  saturated  fatty  acids  than  natural 
cream.  Saturatetl  fatty  acids  raise  the  cho- 
lesterol level  of  the  blood,  and  many  au- 
thorities believe  tiiat  high  cholCiStercl  levels 
are  directly  related  to  heart  dlsase. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Monsen,  who  presented  her 
findings  in  the  Aincrican  J'jUTnal  of  Clinical 
Nutrition,  f^und  that  the  products  are  "made 
primarily  from  coconut  oil.  They  represent 
themselves  as  vegetable  oil  products,  but 
coconut  oil  is  a  saturated  vegetable  oil — not 
typical  of  the  vegetable  oils."  Other  vegetable 
oils,  such  as  corn,  tafflower  and  peanut  oils, 
have  polyunsaturated  fats,  which  do  not  raise 
cholesterol  levels,  she  said. 

Another  researcher,  working  independently 
of  Dr.  Monsen,  confirmed  that  the  products 
are  mostly  coconut  oil.  Dr.  Ancel  Keys,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  said,  "Coconut  oil 
is  the  worst  oil  that  they  could  have  chosen." 
The  only  advantage  it  has  Is  commercial— it 
doesn't  spoil  rapidly.  Keys  said  he  would  pre- 
fer "the  real  thing"  to  any  of  the  14  products 
studied  by  Dr.  Monsen,  although  he  objects 
"to  overindulgence  In  butterfat." 

Monsen 's  samples,  which  were  picked  up  in 
retail  outlets,  ranged  In  fat  content  from 
about  10  percent  for  Coffee-Rich  to  about  55 
percent  for  D'Zerta  Low  Calorie  Whipped 
Topping.  In  all  the  products  but  Redd!  Whip 
satiu-ated  fatty  acids  were  at  least  94  per- 
cent of  the  total  fat  content — 26  percent  of 
the  product's  bulk.  Milk  contains  Just  over 
3  percent  milk  fat,  half  and  half  creams  have 
about  10  or  12  percent  fat.  and  other  creams 
contain  from  10  to  38  percent  milk  fat.  Keys 
said  his  research  indicated  coconut  oil  was 
"two  times  as  bad  as  butter  oil  on  the  cho- 
lesterol level  of  the  blood."  Safflower  oil.  he 
said,  had  one-tenth  of  the  effect  of  cream. 
The  two  researchers  were  concerned  be- 
cause, in  Dr.  Monsen's  words,  "A  wide  interest 
in  these  products  is  seen  among  people  who 
wish  to  restrict  or  control  their  dietary  fats, 
e.g.,  to  decrease  saturated  fat  consumption." 
The  following  chart  of  the  14  brands  of 
substitute  creams  studied  by  Dr.  Monsen 
shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  fat  content 
composed  of  sattu-ated  fatty  acids. 
[Product] 
Total  saturated  fata  in  percentage 

(1)  Unsweetened:  (a)  Dry  powders: 

Coffee-mate  98.1 

Cremora gg.  6 

N-Rlch 95.7 

Pream gs.  0 

(b)  Liquid:  Ooffee-rlch 98.2 

(2)  Soured:  (a)  Semi -solid: 

IMO   96.4 

Zevo 96.7 

(3)  Sweetened:  (a)  Dry  powders: 

Dream  Whip 98.2 

Lucky  Whip 94.  8 

(b)  Seml-eolid:  Cool  Whip 98.9 

(c)  Whlpi>ed:  aerosol  can: 

Ditto 99.3 

Reddl  Wip 74,6 

Rich's  whip  topping 95.6 

(d)  Artificially  sweetened  (dry  pow- 
der) :  D'Zerta  low  calorie  whipped 
topping 98.6 

In  correspondence  over  the  year,  I 
finally  simplified  my  question  by  asking 
why  food  which  used  coconut  oil  should 
not  state  on  their  labels  that  coconut  oil 
Ls  being  used  rather  than  permitting  it 
to  be  designated  as  a  vegetable  oil. 

After  a  year  I  still  have  no  answer.  I 
am  in   receipt  of   the  following  letter 
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signed  by  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Legislative  Services  saying  in  substance 
that  FDA  is  still  looking  into  the  matter: 
Public  Health  Service, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Rockville,  Md.,  July  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Yates:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letters  of  April  22,  1970,  and  June  22.  1970, 
concerning  the  labeling  of  products  with  in- 
formation about  the  type  of  fat  they  contain. 

As  we  stated  in  our  letter  to  you  of  Janu- 
ary 15.  1970,  we  believe  there  is  authority 
under  section  403  (I)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  manu- 
facturers to  declare  the  specific  tj-pes  of 
fats  and  oils  in  a  given  food.  We  also  men- 
tioned that  there  was  a  policy  adopted  in 
1940  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
which  permitted  the  food  Industry  to  declare 
Individual  fats  and  oils  as  "shortening." 
"vegetable  oil."  or  "hardened  (or  hydrogen- 
ated)  vegetable  oil"  and  that  that  policy  was 
being  reevaluated. 

Closely  aligned  with  that  Issue  is  the  mat- 
ter of  labeling  of  oils,  fats,  and  fatty  foods 
used  for  regulating  the  intake  of  fatty  acids 
in  dietary  management  with  respect  to  dis- 
ease. While  we  had  promised  to  keep  you  ad- 
vised of  developments,  we  have  delayed  writ- 
ing you  in  the  belief  that  a  formal  policy  re- 
garding these  Issues  would  have  been  formu- 
lated by  this  time.  We  are  still  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  announce  a  formal  policy.  However, 
this  is  not  an  indication  that  we  are  not 
working  on  the  matter.  Just  recently  princi- 
pal members  of  our  staff  met  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  and  on  another  occasion  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  discuss  the  problems.  We  do  expect 
that  a  statement  of  policy  will  Issue  shortly 
and  will  keep  you  advised. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  J.  Ryan, 
Director,  Office  of  Legislative  Services. 

I  liave  dispatched  the  following  letter 
to  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  asking 
the  very  simple  question:  Why  cannot 
the  label  of  foods  which  contain  coco- 
nut oil  be  f'O  labeled? 

The  letter  follows : 

Congress  of  the  UNrrEO  States, 

HorsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  13,  1970. 
Dr.  Chari.es  C.  Edwards, 
Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and     Welfare,     Public    Health     Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Dr.    Edwards:    Receipt    is    acknowl- 
edged of  the  letter  of  July  9  signed  by  M.  J. 
Ryan,   Director  of   the   Office   of   Legi.<i!ative 
Services,  which  is  in  reply  to  my  letters  of 
April  22  and  June  22.  I  speciflcally  asked  the 
question  as  to  why  coconut  oil  could  not  be 
labeled  as  coconut  oil  rather  than  as  vege- 
table oil  and  that  the  matter  was  of  impor- 
tance to  people  who  are  on  an  anti-choles- 
terol diet. 

Looking  at  my  file,  I  note  that  I  first  wrote 
on  the  subject  a  year  ago  on  June  25  when 
I  asked  the  same  question.  A  year  has  gone 
by  and  still  there  is  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  wish  someone  in  your  office  would 
tell  me  why  if  coconut  oil  is  used  in  a  food. 
It  should  not  be  labeled  as  coconut  oil. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SiDNiT  R.  Yates, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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QUINCY-SOUTH  SHORE,  MASS.. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  McCOR- 
MACK 


July  U,  1970 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  have 
been  given  the  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members, 
the  unanimously  voted  resolution  of  the 
Quincy-South  Shore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  tribute  to  a  great  legislator  and 
leader,  our  beloved  Speaker.  John  W. 

McCORMACK. 

Never  have  I  known  a  leader  so  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  people.  One  who 
is  ahvays  patient  and  coui-teous  and  who 
never  fails  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  their  problems. 

Too  often  men  achieve  outstanding 
success  as  lawyers,  engineers,  doctors, 
bankers,  politicians,  merchants,  and  in 
all  other  fields  of  endeavor,  but  have  no 
heritage  worthy  of  being  lovingly  remem- 
bered. Surely  John  W.  McCormack's 
good  heartedness,  extraordinary  devo- 
tion to  his  country,  service  with  compas- 
sion, initiativeness,  and  individual  en- 
deavorness  has  prompted  the  realization 
that  when  the  record  of  the  history  of 
this  great  Nation  is  written  the  name 
John  W.  McCormack  will  rank  among 
the  greatest  men  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Through  the  reque.^t  of  Mr.  William  A. 
O'Connell,  executive  vice-president  of 
Quincy-South  Shore  Ch;\mber  of  Com- 
merce and  its  members,  I  submit  the 
following: 

.\  Tribute  or  Reg.\rd  and  Sincere 
Appreciation 

The  Quincy-South  Shore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce nt  a  meeting  of  Its  Board  of  Directors, 
held  on  May  27.  1970.  unanimously  voted  to 
record  this  tribute  to  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  Member  of  Congress  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
recent  announcement  that  he  will  volun- 
tarily retire  following  forty-two  years  of 
dedicated  public  service  culminates  a  most 
distinguished  record  In  the  nation's  capital 
representing  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Mas.=achusetts. 

Speaker  McCormack's  outstanding  leader- 
ship, his  under,;tanding  of  human  nature, 
and  his  helpful  Interest  in  governmental 
programs  have  not  only  reflected  an  intense 
desire  to  faithfully  represent  those  in  his 
particular  district  but  his  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  entire  Commonwealth  as 
well. 

In  matters  of  importance  within  the  area 
served  by  the  Quincy-South  Shore  Chamber 
of  Commerce  his  wise  counsel  and  co-opera- 
tive efforts  have  been  most  beneficial.  His 
personal  interest  in  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  shipbuilding  Industry,  the  develop- 
ment of  harbors  and  waterways,  as  well  as 
other  federally  financed  projects,  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  entire  community.  He 
has  been  most  generous  in  giving  of  his  time 
and  effort  in  the  nation's  capital  whenever 
called  upon,  either  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  as  a  co-operating  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  ■with  the  Massachusetts 
Delegation. 

Through  this  tribute  of  sincere  apprecia- 
tion,  the  Quincy-South  Shore   Chamber  of 


Commerce,  therefore,  cites  a  native  son  of 
Massachusetts,  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 
of  Boston,  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
and  co-oi>eratlve  efforts  In  governmental 
service.  It  Is  the  wish  of  the  entire  Board  of 
Directors  that  in  his  retirement  he  may  be 
blessed  with  good  health  and  happiness  for 
many  years  to  come. 


TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE  DIS- 
CUSSES "SEEDS  OF  ANARCHY"  IN 
ROCK  FESTIVAL 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  tlie  following: 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  10,000 
people  converged  on  the  small  moun- 
tain town  of  Eatonville  in  Washington 
State  for  a  "rock  festival." 

This  is  nothing  new  in  our  country. 
What  is  different  about  this  one  is  that 
the  law  enforcement  authorities  of 
Pierce  County,  where  Eatonville  is  lo- 
cated, had  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
festival  and  had  obtained  a  superior 
court  order  forbidding  the  festival. 

Thus  the  festival  was  not  merely  in 
defiance  of  custom  and  convention,  as 
have  been  previous  ones.  This  one  was 
specifically  and  deliberately — and  insist- 
ently— in  defiance  of  the  law. 

Law  enforcement  officers  were  unable 
to  prevent  the  horde  of  people  from  go- 
ing to  the  festival  grounds.  So,  with  com- 
mendable and  probably  uncommon  good 
judgment,  they  devoted  their  efforts  in- 
stead to  containing  the  festival.  This 
policy  brought  about  no  confrontations, 
but  it  did  result  in  the  arrest  of  58  in- 
dividuals on  various  charges,  mostly  for 
alleged  narcotics  violations. 

This  situation  has  understandably 
caused  considerable  concern  throughout 
our  area,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  was 
best  expressed  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune  on  July  11.  The 
problem  and  at  least  one  approach  to  its 
solution,  are  outlined  in  the  editorial: 
Federal  legislation  as  suggested  here 
might  indeed  be  helpful  when  people 
cross  State  lines  to  attend  such  festivals. 
I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

editorial 
Seeds  of  Anarch  ■? 

Only  two  good  things  can  be  said  about 
the  Fourth  of  July  ■weekend  rock  festival 
held  at  Eatonville:  (1)  a  potentially  ex- 
plosive situation  was  defused  by  the  Intel- 
ligent policy  of  Sheriff  Carl  Petersen  and  (2) 
those  who  violated  the  law  and  court  order 
banning  the  event  ■will  be  brought  to  Justice. 

Sheriff  Petersen  must  be  commended  for 
deciding  to  contain  rather  than  stop  the 
festival  by  force.  When  a  mob  takes  over 
control  of  events,  past  experience  elsewhere 
has  shown  that  nightsticks,  gas  and  guns 
only  aggravate  the  situation.  Inevitably,  the 
violence  that  follows  ends  in  tragedy. 

Thanks  to  the  experience  and  wise  Judg- 
ment of  Sheriff  Petersen,  what  might  have 
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developed  into  a  riotous  confrontation  re- 
sulting in  a  possible  bloodbath  was  avoided. 
Instead  of  clubs  at  the  scene,  those  who 
flouted  the  court  order,  and  the  law  respect- 
ing narcotics  and  behavior,  will  face  their 
fate  before  the  bar  of  Justice.  Whether  and 
what  they  did  wTong  will  be  decided  by 
the  courts  and  the  penalties  invoked  will  be 
according  to  law. 

After  what  happened  at  Eatonville,  and 
the  year  before  at  Tenino,  It  is  patently  clear 
that  society  must  find  a  way  to  cope  with 
the  phenomena  of  rock  festivals.  Prosecutor 
Ron  Hendry  feels.  In  view  of  the  outright 
challenge  to  law  and  order  these  festivals 
present,  the  answer  may  He  in  federal  law. 
Pointing  to  the  seriousness  of  this  matter, 
Hendry  said : 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  events 
such  as  the  one  at  Eatonville.  the  riots  on 
campus,  the  violence  in  the  streets  and  the 
growing  philosophy  of  anarchy  is  bringing 
our  entire  system  of  law  and  order  and  jus- 
tice 10  a  'high  noon'."  he  said. 

Rock  festivals  like  this  are  shocking  spec- 
tacles. They  are  characterized  by  unre- 
strained use  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  nudity 
and  sex  and  behavior  that  is  totally  lacking 
in  taestj  and  discipline.  The  tragedy  is  that 
young  children  are  exposed  to  drug-induced 
activities  that  border  on  the  psychotic. 

Not  only  were  there  a  sizable  number  of 
small  children  present,  many  were  subjected 
to  neglect  and  exposed  to  health  and  sani- 
tation hazards  which  were  so  flagrant  that 
the  parents,  were  it  possible  for  the  sheriff's 
deputies  to  do  so,  could  have  been  arrested 
and  charged   with  felonies. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  how 
parents  could  permit  children  under  the  age 
of  14  to  use  narcotics,  or  allowed  behavior 
that  results  In  venereal  disease.  Hendry  re- 
ported one  baby  suffered  second-degree  sun- 
burn. 

Hendry  put  his  finger  on  the  nub  of  the 
problem  wiien,  commenting  on  the  broader 
Implications  of  these  mob  events,  he  ob- 
served : 

"This  Is  the  first  rock  festival  held  In 
which  there  was  a  binding  court  order  pro- 
hibiting it.  Yet,  because  of  a  system  of  mob 
rule,  the  event  took  place,  contributing  to  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

"This  could  lead  to  total  anarchy.  In  fact, 
I  think  the  seeds  of  anarchy  were  sow^n  here." 


DR.  HOMER  S.  SWINGLE:    LEADER- 
SHIP IN   FISH  CULTURE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
important  work  is  taking  place  at  Auburn 
University  in  the  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  and  Allied  Aqua- 
cultures.  This  new  department,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Homer  S. 
Swingle,  will  be  responsible  for  develop- 
ing the  entire  program  of  flsh  culture 
under  a  new  5  year,  $800,000  grant  re- 
cently made  from  aid  to  estabUsh  an  In- 
ternational Center  for  Aquaculture  at 
Auburn  University. 

As  a  former  student  of  Auburn  Uni- 
versity and  as  a  member  of  the  present 
board  of  trustees  of  that  university,  we 
are  extremely  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments made  under  Dr.  Swingle's  leader- 
ship in  flsh  culture  during  the  past  35 
years.  I  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleague's  recent  article  appearing 
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in  the  Selma  Times-Journal,  outlining 
this  important  work. 

40-Year  Fishing  Trip  Feeding  Hungry  World 
(By  J.  D.Harwood) 

Not  many  fishermen  start  on  a  fishing  trip 
in  the  morning  and  end  up  trying  to  feed 
millions  of  hungry  people  around  the  world. 
But  Dr.  Homer  S.  Swingle  did  exactly  that. 

In  the  early  morning  of  his  career  at 
.Auburn  University.  Dr.  Swingle  started 
aearchmg  for  a  good  fishing  spot.  Now.  much 
later  in  the  day,  he  is  internationally  known, 
is  head  of  the  newly  created  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Allied  Aquacultures.  Auburn 
University  School  of  AgncuHiire  and  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and  is  director 
of  the  new  International  Center  for  Agri- 
culture. 

Dr.  Swingle  came  to  Auburn  as  an  ento- 
mologist who  liked  to  fish.  Mill  pond  fi.'^hing 
was  very  popular  in  his  native  Ohio,  but  good 
pond  fishing  in  the  South  was  almost  non- 
existent There  weren't  many  ponds  in  .Ala- 
bama and  no  one  knew  how  to  manage  those 
tliat  were  here  Dr.  S'a  ingle  decided  to  do 
what  he  could  to  correct  that  situation.  He 
unknowingly  launched  a  new  career  and  set 
in  motlcn  a  program  that  now  girdles  the 
globe. 

An  early  innovation  of  Dr.  Swingle's  proved 
to  be  the  key  that  unlocked  the  door  to  huge 
successes  in  fisheries  research.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the 
small  plot  technique  used  by  agricultural  re- 
searchers. He  reasoned  that  if  small  soil  plots 
would  work  for  crop  research,  small  water 
plots— small  ponds — would  work  Just  as 
efleftively  for  fisheries  research.  Time  has 
proved  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning. 

"Small  plots  "  used  in  Auburn  fisheries  re- 
search now  include  210  earthen  ponds,  100 
concrete  ponds,  and  300  plastic  ponds.  Fa- 
cilities also  Include  modern  laboratories, 
hatcheries,  holding  buildings  and  service 
buildings. 

Early  research  at  Auburn  was  directed  to- 
ward successfully  managing  farm  ponds  for 
water  storage  for  irrigation,  for  flsh  produc- 
tion, and  for  livestock.  Dr.  Swingle  still 
wanted  a  place  to  flsh,  but  he  did  not  over- 
look the  Importance  of  the  farm  pond  to  the 
total  farm  enterprise. 

Interest  In  water  conservation  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  low  soil  fertility  In  the 
South  was  the  result  of  high  temperatures 
and  heavy  rainfall.  Runoff,  both  surface  and 
underground,  carried  away  large  amounts  of 
plant  nutrients- — as  much  as  50  per  cent  by 
some  estimates.  Stopping  this  runoff  would 
automatically  stop  much  of  this  nutrient  lo.ss. 
Holding  the  water  was  not  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  research,  however.  The  water 
had  to  be  used,  profltably  If  possible,  after 
it  was  Impounded.  So  research  into  dam  con- 
struction, watershed  management,  kinds  of 
fish  for  stocking  pond  management  for  sport 
fishing,  aquatic  weed  control,  and  commer- 
cial fish  production  was  started. 

Results  obtained  In  this  research  have  been 
widely  used  by  farmers,  state  and  federal 
hatcberymen,  flsherymen,  sportsmen,  fisheries 
biologists,  conservationists,  and  many  others 
both  in  the  United  States  and  In  foreign 
countries.  This  research  showed  that  im- 
pounded water  can  be  managed,  Just  as  farm 
land  Is  managed,  and  people  around  the 
world  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this 
discovery. 

The  Auburn  station  was  the  first  to  develop 
a  program  of  commercial  minnow  produc- 
'tlon  and  oommerclal  fish  production.  Methods 
of  managing  public  fishing  lakes  were  devised 
at  Auburn — methods  that  proved  so  success- 
ful that  they  are  now  being  used  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  many  state  departments  of  con- 
servation. 

Just  as  did  the  proverbial  rings  from  the 
stone  tossed  Into  the  water,  interest  In  the 
fisheries  research  at  Auburn  spread  In  ever 
widening  circles.  One  of  these  rings  reached 
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the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  that  organi- 
zation awarded  a  $500,000  grant  to  Alabama 
for  research  on  flsh  production  in  Impounded 
waters;  to  Improve  existing  ponds  and  con- 
struct 100  new  ponds,  to  hire  new  profes- 
sional and  technical  staff  members,  and  for 
expenses  of  actual  research.  With  an  eye  to 
the  undernourished  and  starving  in  many 
areas  of  the  world,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion supplied  the  fund;;  for  .Auburn  Univer- 
sity to  expand  research  efforts  on  food  fisli 
production. 

The  fishing  trip  had  turned  into  an  ex- 
ploration of  uulished  waters,  and  Dr  Swnngle, 
like  any  true  fisherman,  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect. 

Dr.  Swingle  and  other  members  of  the 
fisheries  staff  lia%e  conducted  research 
projects  in  far  corners  of  the  world  and  have 
served  on  many  national  committees. 

During  the  years  the  Auburn  research  pro- 
gram was  developing  the  staff  was  also  build- 
ing jn  equally  famous  teaching  program  for 
bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctoral  degrees  in 
fi.sheries.  Non-degree-graniing  Instruction 
programs  were  also  developed  so  that  profes- 
sional fisheries  biologists  from  around  the 
world  could  come  to  Auburn  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  knowledge  gained  through 
research. 

As  early  as  1941  informal  courses  were  avail- 
able. Formal  courses  leading  to  degrees  were 
first  otlered  In  1947.  Since  that  time  many 
students  have  come  through  the  program. 
Through  1969,  55  foreign  students  represent- 
ing 17  countries  had  received  degrees  from 
Auburn  in  these  fields  Many  more,  from 
more  countries,  had  particlpat-ed  in  the  non- 
degree-granting  program  'This  does  not  take 
into  account  the  students  from  the  United 
States  who  are  now  working  throughout  the 
world. 

The  program  has  attracted  grants  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  fish  and  game  divi- 
sions of  Southeastern  states,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Conservation.  Water  Resources 
Research  Institute  (Auburn),  the  U.S.  I>e- 
partment  of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  These  Institu- 
tional grants  are  awarded  "to  research  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  capa- 
bility to  develop  and  carry  out  programs  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  and  social  aevelop- 
ment  of  less  developed  countries." 

Evidence  of  the  success  of  these  projects  is 
the  recent  award  of  a  five-year.  $800,000  grant 
from  AID  to  establish  an  International  Cen- 
ter for  Aquaculture  here. 

The  Impact  of  this  program  will  be  felt 
for  years  to  come,  it  is  hoped  that  many  chil- 
dren yet  unborn  will  avoid  starvation  because 
many  years  ago  a  man  in  Alabama  wanted 
to  go  fishing. 

If  only  all  fishing  trips  were  that  successful. 


THE  KILLERS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
informative  article,  "The  Killers!"  ap- 
peared in  the  July  1970  issue  of  Naval 
Aviation  News.  The  article  concerns  it- 
self with  the  Nav>''s  efforts  to  institute  a 
mandatory  drug  education  program  for 
preventing  and  eliminating  drug  abuse 
among  its  personnel.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  realize  the  severe 
problems  of  drug  abuse  today,  and  I  hcv 
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they  find  the  following  story  enlighten- 
ing and  thought-provoking. 
The  Kellers! 
(By  PHI  Robert  E.  Woods) 
I  don't  really  know  how  to  go  abough  wrlgh- 
Ing  this  letter,  but  I  said  I  would  so  I  will 
hope  It  Is  done  right.  I  first  starded  smokelng 
weed  with  a  grll  who  was  four  years  older 
than  me.  The  first  time  1  smoked  It  was 
realy  far  out.  I  went  home  stoned  on  It  and 
no  one  knew  anythlnk  and  at  the  time  that 
was  great  for  me.  A  few  weeks  went  by  and 
one  of  my  good  friend  was  just  getting  stared 
by  one  of  his  blger  borthers  and  In  no  time 
we  were  getlng  it  by  the  pownds  and  selling 
It  by  the  lids.  Beside  we  could  smoke  as  much 
as  we  could,  after  a  wile  we  were  smokelng 
3  times  a  day  every  day.  Then  all  of  a  sud- 
den weed  when  dry  and  It  wasent  as  cheap 
as  It  used  to  be.  When  we  raised  our  price 
on  It  no  one  could  aford  to  buy  It  and  we 
whent  out  of  busslnlss  and  that  was  gult  3 
blow  on  us  and  we  started  robing  womens 
hand  bags  to  get  the  money  for  weed. 

Some  people  say  that  weed  doesent  hooked 
people.  Bull!  after  a  while  you  get  hooked 
In  your  mind  like  I  mean  I  used  to  live  untUl 
the  next  day  only  to  smoke  more  weed.  After 
a  while  my  mother  found  out  I  used  the  stuff 
and  I  starded  uselng  vlzlne  in  my  eyes  and 
the  took  out  all  the  redness.  And  I  was  able 
to  tell  her  I  quit. 

Then  one  day  she  found  a  l!d  In  my  pillow 
and   I   told   here  It   was   a   fake   to   get   off 
the  hook.  That  night  I  ran  away  and  went 
to  big  sir  and  spent  the  night.  The  next  day 
I  went  to  .San  D.  on  my  way  to  Mexico.  When 
I  was  hitchhiking  I  got  to  thinking  that  I 
was  going  to  be  a  nobody  if  I  dont  go  thow 
high  school  and  there  anlt  no  way  so  I  called 
home  and  stared  on  my  way  when  I  meet  you. 
(The  above  letter,  received  by  a  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  school  teacher,  was  written  by  a  14- 
year-old  marijuana  user.  Tlie  tecxher  put 
the  boy  on  an  airplane  for  his  home  In  San 
Francisco.    The   letter   appears   as   It   was 
written.) 

The  average  drug  user  In  the  Navy  is  on 
his  first  enlistment,  usually  nonrated,  un- 
married, a  high  school  dropout  and  20  years 
old.  However,  the  age  group  ranges  between 
18  and  23.  Some  of  the  brighter  ones  had 
three  to  nine  months  of  college  before  they 
dropped  out.  Further,  they  are  almoet  In- 
variably service  school  dropouts.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  Navy  drug  users  began  using  drugs 
prior  to  enlistment  and  are,  therefore,  fraud- 
ulent enlistees,  having  concealed  the  fact 
upon  enlistment.  The  Navy  has  recognized 
the  problem.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
directed  (SecNav  Directive  6710. lA)  com- 
manding officers  to  institute  a  mandatory 
drug  education  program  for  preventing  and 
eliminating  drug  abuse  within  their  com- 
mands and  to  report  the  results  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  by  letter.  Additionally,  Chaplains 
have  established  workshops  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

In  1963,  30  men  were  discharged  for  drug 
abuse.  The  figures  for  subsequent  years  have 
continued  to  rise.  Last  year,  3,808  men  were 
discharged  for  Illegal  drug  use. 

Drug  abuse  is  a  tragic  and  growing  prob- 
lem. We  can  think  of  nothing  more  poten- 
tially dangerous  thtm  a  man  on  drugs  work- 
ing around  airplanes.  NANews'  purpose  in 
preventing  these  articles  is  twofold.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  young  man  who  may 
be  contemplating  drug  experimentation.  We 
urge  him  not  to.  And  we  are  concerned  about 
what  could  happen  on  a  flight  deck,  flight 
line  or  in  an  aircraft  where  a  drug  user  might 
be  working.  It  is  a  chilling  thought. 

If  we  can  reach  one  individual  and  stop 
him  from  drug  experimentation,  then  It  will 
have  been  worthwhile. 
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If  you  don't  know  how  to  smoke  'pot,' 
shoot  'speed,'  or  'smash'  or  'smack,'  and  If 
you  don't  know  how  to  pop  pills.  I'm  going 
to  show  you."  EMC  Donald  F.  Methlle  told  a 
group  of  Navy  enlisted  men.  "I'm  going  to 
show  you  what  It  looks  like,  how  much  to  pay 
for  It,  and  where  to  get  it.  I  want  you  to  be 
Informed." 

Chief  Methlle  is  not  a  drug  pusher.  He's  a 
member  of  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  Paciflc 
Fleet  investlgatioii  team.  Among  his  duties 
is  the  Job  of  educating  Navy  personnel  on  the 
effects  of  drug.s.  The  presentation  Is  called, 
simply.  Drug  Awareness. 

"We  want  to  make  the  men  aware  of  the 
narcotics  problem.  It's  like  sex:  everybody 
knows  about,  but  no  one  wants  to  talk  about 
it,"  he  said. 

Society  is  experiencing  a  crisis  with  young 
people  and  the  drug  problem.  The  CruDesPac 
team  is  attemplng  to  tell  Navy  men — the 
young  18-23-year-oId  non-rated,  single  men — 
how  narcotics  affect  people. 

"This  problem  doesn't  have  any  social,  eco- 
nomic, geographic  or  ethnic  boundaries.  It 
affects  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor;  the 
Negro  as  well  as  the  Caucasian."  Methlle 
says. 

In  his  presentation,  Methlle  holds  a  captive 
audience.  His  voice  is  strong,  often  to  the 
yelling  point,  and  the  audience  can't  do  any- 
thing but  pay  attention.  Chief  Methlie  be- 
comes very  angry  over  drigs.  He  has  seen 
what  happens  to  young  pe<3ple  who  experi- 
ment with  them.  Periodically,  he  and  other 
members  of  the  team  visit  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  Narcotics  Division. 

Metlille  emphasizes  he  does  not  deal  in 
fiction  or  phllfjeophy,  only  facts. 

"In  1967.  the  Naval  Investigative  Service 
Office  (NIS)  Investigated  3,949  individuals 
for  Illegal  drug  use.  In  1968.  NIS  Investi- 
gated 7,771  men  for  drug  abuse — a  98  percent 
increase  over  1967.  In  the  first  eight  months 
of  1969,  we  investigated  7,741  drug  cases.  We 
had  another  100  percent  increase  last  year," 
he  said. 

Marijuana,  the  most  popular  drug  for  be- 
ginners, c^n  be  both  a  depressant  and  a 
stimulant.  Methlle  CAlls  it  a  "mood'  narcotic. 

"It  depends  on  what  mood  the  person  is 
in  when  he  uses  it.  If  the  user  is  happy,  he 
becomes  happier,  and  frequently  forgets 
normal  caution.  If  he  Ls  depressed,  he  will 
become  more  depressed,  even  to  the  point 
of  suicide.  An  angry  person  will  become  an- 
grier. 

"A  marijuana  user  normally  Is  a  gregarious 
individual;  he  likes  company.  A  real  user 
would  'blow  grass'  with  his  head  In  a  plastic 
bag — If  he  could  do  it  and  still  breathe." 

Although  marijuana  Is  not  physically  ad- 
dictive, a  user  may  develop  a  psychological 
dependence  on  it.  Users'  behavior  patterns, 
vision,  timing  and  Judgment  are  affected 
while  under  the  Influence  of  marijuana.  Law 
enforcement  agencies  Insist  there  is  a  defi- 
nite relationship  between  marijuana  use  and 
violence. 

The  marijuana  plant  normally  grows  12  to 
15  feet  high  and  looks  like  a  tree.  It  will  grow 
anywhere  and.  under  optimum  conditions,  it 
may  reach  20  to  25  feet. 

The  most  characteristic  thing  about  a 
marijuana  plant  Is  its  leaf.  It  always  has 
an  odd  number  of  leaflets  and  the  bottom 
two  point  down.  The  leaflets  are  long  and 
slender,  pyointed  at  the  ends,  with  serrated 
edges.  The  buds  and  sticky  residue  from 
under  the  leaflets  of  the  female  plant  are 
used  to  make  hashish,  the  purest  form  of 
marijuana.  Normally,  when  marijuana  is 
purchased.  It  Is  made  up  of  both  the  male 
and  female  plant  parts  and  any  other  veg- 
etable substance  to  make  volume  for  sale. 
The  user  never  knows  what  he  Is  really 
getting. 

Marijuana   Is  one  of  the  few  plants  not 
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pollinated  by  Insects — only  by  the  wind.  "A 
grasshopper  won't  attack  this  plant,  a  bug 
won't  go  after  it,  a  bee  won't  pollinate  it, 
but  a  sailor  will  smoke  It!"  Methlie  exclaims' 

Chief  Methlle  explains  where  marijuana 
comes  from,  how  to  manicure  it,  roll  it  into 
"Joints"  or  "stlcl:s,"  and  how  to  ingest  It 
by  eating,  drinking  or,  the  most  popular 
method,  smoking.  He  compares  marijuana 
with  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol  and  dis- 
cusses how  users  use  the  comparison  in  their 
attempt  to  legalize  marijuana. 

"The  Important  thing  to  note  about  mari- 
juana is  that  It  does  have  a  mild  hallucino- 
genic effect  and  it  Is  the  perfect  vehicle  for 
Introducing  someone  to  LSD  or  heroin," 
Methlie  says. 

The  U.S.  goverrunent  and  the  military  look 
upon  the  use  and  possession  of  marijuana 
as  a  felony.  Military  men  stand  the  chance 
of  general  court-martial  and  a  dishonorable 
discharge  when  they  use  Illegal  drugs. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
recently  made  public  a  report  estimating  six 
million  Americans  used  marijuana  in  1969, 
netting  illegal  traffickers  $850  million.  The 
coirunittee  figures  are  based  on  conservative 
estimates  and  the  assumption  that  not  all 
of  the  six  million  are  habitual  users.  Some 
were  "experimenters"  and  "social  users."  The 
report  suggests  that  the  sale  of  marijuana 
has  become  big  business. 

More  Important,  and  extremely  more  dan- 
gerous than  marijuana,  are  stimulants  and 
barbiturates.  Of  the  two,  barbiturates  are  the 
most  potent  and  dangerous. 

"We  have  a  pill  to  take  if  you're  not  ner- 
vous— it  will  make  you  nervous.  We  are  a 
nation  of  hyp)ochondrlacs,"  Methlle  con- 
tinues. 

There  are  five  or  six  million  people  In  the 
United  States  on  pills.  The  federal  drug  peo- 
ple say  that  last  year  alone  there  were  four 
billion  pills  made  Illegally  In  this  country. 

Stimulants  are  nothing  more  than  pick- 
me-ups,  commonly  called  "co-pilots,"  "truck 
drivers"  and  "uppers";  they  work  on  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  They  are  subdivided  into 
amphetamines  and  methamphetamlnes.  The 
latter,  and  most  potent,  normally  is  called 
methadrine  or  "meth,"  "crystals"  and 
"speed."  It  can  be  injected,  eaten  or  sniffed. 
According  to  Methlle,  most  young  users  pre- 
fer to  inject  It.  The  current  trend  Is  to  get  a 
tattoo  Into  which  they  can  inject  without 
leaving  telltale  marks. 

"If  the  kid  doesn't  have  a  tattoo  he  will 
shoot  between  his  toes,  under  his  tongue  or 
In  his  armpit.  A  girl  will  often  shoot  herself 
In  the  breast.  Parents  don't  check  these 
areas."  Methlle  says.  "A  person  who  shoots 
speed  is  about  a  quarter-inch  from  heroin." 

Barbiturates  or  "barbs"  are  nothing  more 
than  sleeping  pills  or  "downers."  Users  get 
"high"  on  downers  by  fighting  sleep. 

Chief  Methlie  cautions  that  Just  because 
a  pill  is  a  certain  color,  doesn't  Indicate 
what's  in  It. 

"You  don't  know  what's  In  the  pill — so 
don't  take  it!  I  find  It  Inconceivable  that 
any  American  citizen  with  half  a  day's  edu- 
cation would  go  anywhere  In  the  world,  take 
a  pill  and  actually  Ingest  It,  not  knowing 
what  It  Is.  Because  It's  red  doesn't  mean  It's 
sodium  Seconal.  Because  It's  yellow  doesnt 
mean  it's  nembutal.  Because  It's  blue  doesnt 
mean  It's  ambutal.  And  because  it's  blue  and 
red  doesn't  necessarily  mean  It  is  tuanaul  (or 
rainbows) .  So  don't  take  it! 

"The  guy  I'm  worried  about  is  the  'ding- 
dong'  who  comes  up  with  what  they  call  the 
'glddyap'  and  'whoa.'  That's  when  you  mix 
an  amphetamine  with  a  barbiturate.  And, 
buster,  I'm  telling  you  It's  like  Jumping  on 
a  horse  and  saying  glddyap  and  pulling  on 
the  reins  and  telling  him  to  stop  at  the  same 
time." 

In  explaining  how  popping  plllfl  becomei 
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habit  forming,  Methlle  says,  "More  people 
m  this  country  are  killed  by  barbiturate 
poisoning  than  all  the  other  poisons  put 
together,  with  the  exception  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide. It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  person  to  die 
coming  through  a  withdrawal  from  barbitu- 
rates. It  takes  7  to  21  days.  The  first  thing 
affected  is  the  respiratory  system.  Normally, 
on  the  seventh  day,  the  user  gets  pneu- 
monia." 

Most  users  get  started  on  drugs  through 
association.  Surprisingly,  many  children  learn 
from  their  parents.  They  see  mother  pop  a 
pill  when  she  gets  up  In  the  morning  to  get 
started,  during  the  day  to  keep  going,  and  at 
bedtime  to  put  her  to  sleep. 

Marijuana  and  pills  usually  lead  to  heroin. 
White  heroin,  the  most  potent,  comes  from 
the  Orient;  brownish,  from  Central  and 
South  America;  and  grey  from  Europe.  The 
heroin  user  always  has  a  special  kit.  the  same 
kit  used  to  shoot  speed.  He  has  a  tourniquet, 
a  razor  blade,  an  eye  dropper  with  a  needle, 
a  bent  spoon,  matches,  a  piece  of  cotton  and 
heroin.  The  razor  blade  is  used  instead  of 
the  needle  when  the  addict  is  too  shaky  to 
get  the  needle  Into  a  vein— he  simply  cuts  the 
vein  and  pours  the  heroin  In.  When  shooting 
heroin,  the  "mainllner"  has  to  Inject  Into  a 
main  vein.  He  must  get  It  Into  his  blood 
stream. 

"Can't  you  Just  see  a  guy,  he  Just  shot 
70  bucks  worth  of  'smack'  Into  his  arm," 
Methhe  lectures.  "His  arm  feels  great.  His 
head  Is  caving  In,  but  his  arm  feels  great." 
Like  the  user  who  shoots  "speed."  heroin 
addicts  will  also  get  a  tattoo  In  an  attempt  to 
conceal  "track"  marks. 

Drug  addicts  think  they  are  a  closeknlt 
group.  Their  kits  are  Interchangeable.  If  one 
addict  In  the  crowd  has  syphilis  or  hepatitis 
everyone  in  the  crowd  will  have  It. 

A  heroin  addict  In  New  York  City  told  a 
state  legislative  committee  hearing  on  drug 
addiction  how  he  stole  pocketbooks,  sold 
drugs  In  school  and  broke  Into  apartments 
to  support  his  habit.  He  had  seen  most  of 
his  friends  on  drugs  and  didn't  want  to  be 
left  out.  He  Is  12  years  old. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  exotic 
dnjgs  on  the  market  is  the  halluclnagent 
LSD,  or  d-lyserglc  acid  diethylamide. 

"LSD  Is  a  very,  very  potent  and  dangerous 
arug.  Methlle  says.  "On  LSD  you  can  re- 
^'  xt""  ^^-^^^-  up  to  two  years  after  use 
The  Navy  can't  afford  this.  We  also  know 
that  It  causes  users  to  become  mentally  de- 
ranged  and  remain  so  indefinitely  There  Is 
strong  likelihood  that  chromosomal  break- 
down  In  the  user's  body  can  be  passed  from 
one  generation  to  another." 

LSD  (acid)  is  a  synthetic  chemical  com- 
pound derived  from  a  rye  culture  which  has 
no  smell  or  taste  and  cant  be  seen.  It  nor- 
maUy  Is  mixed  with  charcoal,  milk,  sugar  or 
even  a  barbiturate.  It  frequently  is  sold  In 
sugar  cubes,  chewing  gum,  mouthwash,  or 
even  on  the  back  of  postage  stamps. 

"One  drop  of  blood  contains  approxl- 
mately  one  million  cells.  All  we  need  to  take 
a  trip  on  LSD  Is  the  equivalent  weight  of 
one  of  these  cells.  According  to  government 
estimates,  a  regular  two-suit  suitcase  would 
contain  enough  LSD  to  trip  the  entire  conti- 
nents of  North  and  South  America,"  Methlle 
continues.  "No  one  should  use  LSD  without 
a  travel  agent*  or  'guide'  to  make  sure  the 
user  doesn't  do  any  window  Jumping.  We 
can  almost  guarantee  you  that  If  vou  have 
any  suicidal  tendencies  and  take  I^D  under 
a  depressed  state  of  mind,  you'll  try  to  take 
your  life."  Chief  Methlle  cites  a  recent  case 
in  Which  a  girt,  under  an  LSD  re-flesh,  killed 
nerself  by  Jumping  from  a  window. 

His  presentation  Is  strong.   He  wants   to 
scare  young  people  out  of  drug  experimen- 
tation. He  shows  them  what  drugs  look  like 
ana  explains  what  they  can  do  to  a  person. 
Now  we  want  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
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young  man  In  fighting  this  problem,"  Meth- 
lle concludes.  "Without  his  help,  we  can't 
fight  It.  We  must  have  the  troops  on  our 
side." 


TROOP  WITHDRAWAL 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  the  question  of  troop  with- 
drawal from  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
so  vital  to  all  concerned,  I  feel  that  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  11  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  security  and 
welfare  of  both  our  countries: 

Kobea:  a  Test  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
At  Guam  a  year  ago  President  Nixon  put 
Asian  allies  on  notice  that  the  United  States 
meant  to  reduce  its  Pacific  military  posture, 
and  since  then  informal  talks  on  troop  re- 
ductions have  been  going  on  with  the  Asian 
country  which  is,  apart  from  South  Vietnam, 
under  the  heaviest  external  threat — South 
Korea.  It  Is  no  surprise  In  Seoul  that  the 
United  States  has  decided  to  cut  its  two- 
division  60,000-man  force  down  toward  one 
division  and  35.000  men  next  year.  It  surely 
Is  a  surprise,  however,  to  the  many  people 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere  who  had  be- 
lieved that  South  Korea's  uniquely  exposed 
position — facing  a  powerful  and  openly  men- 
acing North  Korea — would  make  It  about 
the  last  place  In  Asia  that  American  troops 
might  depart. 

For  any  reduction  to  go  safely  forward, 
three  things  will  be  required;  It  would  be 
best  If  the  President  himself  were  to  make 
them  clear.  First,  to  reduce  North  Korea's 
temptation  to  prepare  another  attack,  it 
must  be  demonstrated  that  Seoul  is  fit  to 
carry  the  extra  load.  Second,  to  bolster  the 
South  Koreans'  self-confidence  as  well  as  to 
compensate  for  a  partial  American  with- 
drawal, their  army  must  be  adequately 
strengthened  or  "modernized,"  as  the  Penta- 
gon likes  to  put  It.  Third,  the  United  States 
must  show — by  disposition  of  its  tactical  air 
units  elsewhere,  by  airlift  exercises,  by  prep- 
aration of  the  division  remaining  In  Korea, 
and  so  on — that  It  retains  the  will  and  ca- 
pacity to  make  good  on  Its  treaty  pledge  to 
aid  Korea  in  the  event  of  an  "armed  attack." 
Careful  retrenchment  should  be  exactly  that, 
not  a  guise  for  avoidance  of  responsibility 
or  an  Inadvertent  Invitation  to  trouble. 

Senator  Tydlngs  called  on  the  President 
three  months  ago  to  Implement  In  Korea  the 
promise  of  troop  extrication  Inherent  In  the 
Nixon  Doctrine.  He  raised  some  interesting 
questions  whose  answering  becomes  topical 
now.  Will  the  units  removed  from  Korea 
be  disbanded  or  simply  stationed  somewhere 
else?  What  will  happen  to  the  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  reportedly  emplaced  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  as  jjart  of  the  local  Amer- 
ican deterrent?  Is  the  particular  division  to 
be  withdrawn  the  "tripwire"  one  on  the 
front  line  or  the  one  set  farther  back  In 
reserve?  The  key  difference,  Mr.  Tydlngs 
noted,  Is  that  troops  In  a  location  to  be  a 
"tripwire"  make  American  battle  Involve- 
ment more  certain  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
deprive  Congress  (and  even  the  President) 
of  the  option  of  deciding  whether  the  coun- 
try should  go  to  war. 

Americans  paid  dearly  to  turn  back  North 
Korea's  Invasion  In  the  early  19503  and  they 
have  a  special  Interest  In  seeing  the  South 
enjoy  progress  and  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
the  desire  to  adjust  to  new  realities,  both 
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m  foreign  strategy  and  in  home  priorities,  is 
very  strong.  This  is  why  the  administration's 
Korean  plans  have  a  particular  sensltlrtty. 
Troop  reduction  there  will  provide  the  most 
Impcwtant  test  so  far  of  Just  how  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  Is  to  be  translated  from  theory 
Into  practice.  The  manner  In  which  a  lim- 
ited troop  withdrawal  Is  worked  out  with 
Korea  and  presented  to  the  American  people 
will  be  as  Important  as  the  act  Itself, 


DESPITE  12-YEAR  ORDEAL,  BISHOP 
WALSH  IS  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Marjland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  were  all  pleased  to  learn  recently  that 
the  Government  of  Communist  China  has 
released  Bishop  James  Edward  Walsh 
after  a  12-year  imprisonment  in  that 
country. 

Bishop  Walsh  is  a  native  of  my  home 
coimty  in  Maryland  and  I  have  known 
the  Walsh  family  all  of  my  life.  I  share 
with  them  their  joy  and  thankfulness  for 
Bishop  Walsh's  release.  I  know  that  this 
turn  of  events  Is  particularly  gratifying 
to  the  bishop's  brothers  and  sisters. 

Bishop  Walsh's  brother,  the  Honorable 
William  C.  Walsh,  a  former  member  of 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  traveled 
to  China  in  the  early  1960's  to  visit  with 
his  brother  and  I  know  that  he  is  espe- 
cially happy  to  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  his  brother's  return  to  this  country. 

Because  of  the  universal  concern  for 
Bishop  Walsh's  health,  I  am  including 
in  the  Record  information  furnished  me 
by  the  State  Department  on  his  condi- 
tion. This  information  is  in  the  form  of 
a  release  from  my  office: 
Beall  Says  Bishop  Walsh's  Health  Is  Good 

Washington. — Congressman  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Jr.  (R-6th-Md.)  reported  Friday  that 
a  State  Department  spokesman  has  assured 
him  that  Bishop  James  Edward  Walsh  Is  "In 
reasonably  good  health  and  Is  very  lucid"  fol- 
lowing his  release  from  12  years  of  Imprison- 
ment In  Red  China. 

"As  a  close  friend  and  neighbor  of  the 
Bishop's  family."  Representative  Beall  said, 
"I  have  shared  their  profound  concern  for 
his  well-being  for  many  years  I  am  today 
delighted  to  report  to  the  citizens  of  our 
state  that  despite  his  long  ordeal.  Bishop 
Walsh  Is  in  good  health  and  should  rejoin  his 
family  soon." 

Congressman  Beall  said  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  a  native  of  Cumberland, 
Maryland.  Is  now  undergoing  a  physical  ex- 
amination at  the  Maryknoll  Hospital  In  Hong 
Kong,  where  he  was  freed  yesterday. 

According  to  the  Sixth  District  Represent- 
ative, American  Consulate  officials  there  re- 
port that  Bishop  Walsh  has  complained  of  a 
slight  backache,  a  condition  which  his  doc- 
tors feel  will  Improve  with  rest,  and  that 
during  12  years  in  Communist  prisons,  he 
has  lost  only  10  pounds. 

"Bishop  Walsh  Is  now  awaiting  instruc- 
tions from  Church  officials."  Congressman 
Beall  said,  "and  he  does  plan  to  return  to  the 
United  States  In  the  near  future." 

The  State  Department  spokesman  In- 
formed Representative  Beall  that  the  Bishop 
was  given  a  physical  examination  on  July  8 
and  then,  to  his  surprise,  told  to  prepare  to 
leave  within  30  minutes.  Taken  to  a  railroad 
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bridge  which  links  the  China  mainland  with 
British-held  Hong  Kong  Island,  Bishop 
Walsh  walked  unaided  to  freedom. 

Representative  Beall  said  that  he  was  told 
that  during  his  Imprisonment,  Bishop  Walsb 
was  not  subjected  to  intensive  Interrogation 
or  brutal  treatment,  and  that  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  sign  a  confession  or  make  a  formal 
statement  prior  to  his  release. 


CONSUMERS  AND  CHARTER 
FLIGHTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CAB 
recently  published  a  set  of  proposed  new- 
rules  regarding  charter  flight  organiz- 
ing. On  June  12.  I  filed  my  objection  to 
this  proposal,  and  since  that  time  I  have 
heard  from  numerous  groups  which 
would  be  adversely  affected  should  these 
rules  go  into  effect.  One  of  the  more  in- 
teresting responses  I  have  received  is  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  rules  on  con- 
sumers by  Mr.  Shelby  Edward  Southard 
of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A., 
and  I  insert  Mr.  Southard's  background 
paper  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
A  Look  at  the  Consumer's  Stake  in  Lower 
Am  Fares  Through  Group  Charter  Flights 
I  By   Shelby   Edward  Southard) 

Many  consumer  organizations  have  brought 
the  advantages  of  low-cost  charter  flights  to 
their  members  by  arranging  for  group  travel 
at  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  an  Individual 
ticket  on  a  scheduled  flight.  On  June  2,  a 
number  of  groups  attending  the  Consumers 
Travel  Conference  In  Columbus,  Ohio, 
learned  how  these  tour  bargains  could  be 
made  available  to  more  organizations. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  President  recently 
announced  a  new  International  Air  Trans- 
port Policy,  which  calls  for  uniformity  and 
simplification  of  charter  rules,  and  states 
that  "charter  services  have  been  useful  in 
holding  down  fare  and  rate  levels  .  .  .  they 
can  provide  low-cost  transportation  of  a  sort 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  a  significant  portion  of 
the  traveling  public." 

On  the  minus  side,  and  seemingly  to  fly  In 
the  face  of  the  President's  poUcy,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  Is  pushing  for  restrictions 
on  low-cost  travel  which.  If  adopted,  would 
sharply  curtail  Inexpensive  study  and  vaca- 
tion charters. 

At  this  point.  Congressional  action  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  hope  consumers  have 
for  breaking  this  Impasse  between  Adminis- 
tration policy  and  the  rules  of  an  Independ- 
ent regulatory  agency. 

Given  this  situation.  It  behooves  all  of 
us  to  let  Congress  know  where  we  stand  on 
this  Issue. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  calls  for  "the 
promotion  of  adequate,  economical,  and 
efficient  service  by  air  carriers  at  reasonable 
charges,  without  unjust  discrimination,  un- 
due preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or 
destructive  competitive  practices." 

Despite  this,  one  segment  of  the  aviation 
Industry — the  charter  specialists  who  offer 
low  cost  transportation — Is  threatened  with 
proposed  CAB  rules  and  regulations  that 
would  sharply  curtail  the  popular  low-cost 
charter  concept  that  was  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress.  Many  well-known  American 
voluntary  organizations — such  as  coopera- 
tives, fraternal  groups,  trade  tinlons,  senior 
citizens,  study  groups  of  students  and  teach- 
ers, etc. — that  now  provide  Inexpensive  travel 
programs  for  their  members,  would  also  be 
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severely  restricted  under  the  proposed  CAB 
rules. 

The  right  to  travel  Is  a  strongly-held 
American  belief.  And  charter  airlines — 
known  as  "supplementals" — liave  brought 
transportation  to  Americans  at  lower  costs 
than  have  ever  before  been  available. 

America's  airline  Industry  has  two  classes 
of  travel — Individually-ticketed,  regularly- 
scheduled  service  over  set  routes,  and  group 
charters.  Under  the  charter  rules,  each  flight 
operates  under  a  separate  agreement  In 
which  a  group  hires  the  plane  for  a  trip  to 
destination  of  its  own  choosing.  Thousands 
of  fraternal  groups,  employee  organizations, 
professional  societies,  consumer  organizations 
unions,  and  social  clubs  have  enabled  their 
members  to  enjoy  such  vacation  wonders  as 
Europe,  the  Caribbean,  Hawaii  and  the  Par 
East  because  charter  travel  brought  the  cost 
within  range  of  modest  budgets. 

CONGRESS    RECOGNIZED    THE    NEED 

Charter  specialist  airlines  were  granted 
permanent  operating  authority  by  Congress 
in  1962.  Ever  since,  these  airlines — flying  the 
same  planes  as  scheduled  airlines  under  the 
same  federal  safety  regulations — have  offered 
a  new  dimension  in  air  transportation, 
bringing  such  trips  within  reach  of  moder- 
ate-Income Americans. 

In  1968,  Congress  recognized  that  the  sup- 
plemental airlines  had  "become  solid,  re- 
sponsible, safe  ;ind  profitable  business  en- 
tities." It  extended  their  authority  to  Include 
a  completely  new  type  of  charter,  the  inclu- 
sive tour  (ITCl.  At  that  time  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Tran.-^portation  said:  "The  sup- 
plemental carriers  have  provided  the  benefits 
and  experience  of  air  transportation  to  peo- 
ple who  otherwise  might  not  have  traveled 
by  nlr.  The  supplementals  have  provided  a 
new  degress  of  competitive  endeavor  which 
the  scheduled  airlines  have  been  unwilling 
or  unable  to  Initiate  despite  encoviragement 
by  the  (Civil  Aeronautics)   Board." 

Here  are  soniv.  of  different  kinds  of  charter 
services: 

Single  Entity:  A  contracting  party  pays 
the  entire  cost,  of  a  planeload  charter.  Ex- 
amples include  athletic  teams,  "incentive" 
travel  for  company  sales  personnel,  etc. 

Affinity:  An  organization  charters  the  plane 
and  the  cost  is  prorated  among  the  members 
making  the  trip.  This  type  of  charier  is  gov- 
erned by  numerous  regulations  that  limit 
eligibility  to  individuals  (and  their  Imme- 
diate families)  who  are  bona  fide  members 
of  social,  religious,  fraternal,  education  or 
employee  associations,  not  organized  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  travel. 

Inclusive  Tour  (ITC):  Pull  or  split-load 
charters  to  a  tour  operator  who  organizes 
and  promotes  the  tour  and  arrange  the  char- 
ter. Clients  pay  the  tour  operator.  CAB  must 
approve  the  tour,  which  must  have  three 
stopping  points  and  last  at  least  seven  days. 
The  cost  to  the  client  must  Include  all  hotel 
accomodations  and  surface  transportation 
and  be  at  least  llo  percent  of  the  lowest 
available  Individually-ticketed  scheduled 
fare  over  the  route. 

what  consumer  croups  said 

In  1968  during  Congressional  hearings 
many  consumer,  trade  union,  .agricultural. 
fraternal,  cooperative  and  senior  citizen 
groups  filed  statements  or  testified  In  favor 
of  having  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  revise 
and  update  its  charter  regulations.  They 
proposed  to  broaden  low  cost  jet  air  travel 
and  bring  It  within  reach  of  many  more 
Americans  who  cannot  now  afford  to  fly. 

In  this  they  were  supported  by  testimony 
from  the  President's  Consumer  Advisor,  Miss 
Betty  Furness,  who  pointed  to  the  need  for 
preserving  competition.  Her  successor,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer,  also  spoke  up  for  the  con- 
sumer interest  In  a  letter  earlier  this  year  to 
the  Inter-agency  task  force  working  on  a  new 
International  air  travel  policy — with  what 
effect  Is  not  yet  clear. 
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Charter  fares  average  50  percent  lower  than 
Indlvldually-tlcketed  coach  fares  on  sched- 
uled airlines.  This  proposal  would  make  It 
possible  for  many  more  people  to  plan  vaca- 
tions and  study  tours  to  different  parts  of 
the  world  by  giving  them  access  to  charter 
travel. 

In  Its  desire  to  simplify  the  rules  and  to 
make  low  cost  travel  available  to  even  more 
Americans,  the  supplemental  airlines  sug- 
gested a  number  of  changes  In  the  now  li- 
year-old  affinity  group  rules.  Key  points  are 
summarized  here ; 

Expand  the  definition  of  "immediate  fami- 
ly" of  a  charter  passenger  to  include  all  his 
dependents,  all  members  of  his  household, 
and  close  relatives. 

Permit  "special  event"  charters  for  groups, 
such  as  to  the  annual  Rose  Bowl. 

Allow  charters  to  members  of  automobile 
associations,  who  are  already  knowledgeable 
about  safe,  Insured,  and  low-cost  land  travel. 

Permit  the  sale  of  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
seats  on  a  charter  flight  to  friends  of  mem- 
bers of  the  chartering  group. 

Permit  married  students  on  a  charter  study 
tour  to  take  members  of  their  Immediate 
families  along  with  them. 

RESPONSE  OF  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

But  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  rather 
than  clarifying  and  simplifying  its  rules  to 
broaden  the  opportunities  for  low  cost  char- 
ter air  travel,  now  proposes  to  restrltjt  it  even 
further.  Its  proposal  would  eliminate  many 
presently  eligible  groups  from  chartering 
trips  for  their  members. 

If  the  proposed  rules  are  adopted,  many 
clubs  and  organizations  will  find  that  they 
have  taken  their  last  modestly-priced  vaca- 
tion tour.  And  once  the  travel  market  has 
been  given  entirely  over  to  the  scheduled  air- 
lines It  would  not  be  long  before  their  In- 
ternational price-fixing  cartel — the  Interna- 
tional Air  "Transport  Association  (lATA)  — 
would  push  international  air  fares  upward. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  only  the 
availability  of  low  cost  fares  through  the 
charter  airlines  brings  lATA-set  fares  down. 

The  public  has  long  demanded  low  cost 
travel.  But  only  when  charter  flights  helped 
answer  this  demand  did  lATA  come  up  witti 
new  group  fares  of  its  own.  Some  of  these 
fares  were  designed  only  to  deter  groups  from 
flying  the  charter  airlines.  Last  year,  at  the 
very  time  they  were  announcing  new  lower- 
priced  group  fares,  the  lATA  airlines  also 
raised  Individual  ticket  prices  by  eliminating 
the  traditional  five  percent  discount  on 
round-trip  tickets.  A  CAB  examiner  recom- 
mended rejection.  He  was  over-ruled  by  the 
Board. 

Instead  of  clarifying  Its  rules.  CAB  has 
proposed  arbitrary  standards  to  determine 
who  may  use  affinity  group  charters.  A  large 
percentage  of  chartering  organizations 
would  automatically  be  ineligible  for  charter 
travel.  Such  long-established  groups  as  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, and  B'nai  B'rlth  would  not  be  allowed  to 
plan  vacation  charter  trips  for  their  mem- 
bers. 

ORGANIZATIONS     WITH     MORE     THAN     20.000 
MEMBERS    EXCLUDED 

They  would  be  denied  this  right  because 
they  have  more  than  20.000  members  In 
trying  to  screen  out  groups  whose  only  pur- 
pose Is  to  offer  low  cost  travel  (and  which 
already  are  Ineligible),  the  CAB  has  selected 
an  arbitrary  size  to  determine  whether  or 
not  an  organization  is  a  bona  fide  "affinity 
group."  A  large  organization  that  accepts  i 
few  too  many  members — no  matter  how 
well  qualified— would  find  itself  disqualified. 
Thus  the  government  wishes  to  regulate  vol- 
untary organizations  rather  than  airlines. 

lATA,  which  never  has  encouraged  low  cost 
group  travel  tried  to  limit  group  sizes  back 
In  1963.  At  that  time  the  CAB  refused  to 
accept  an  identical  membership  size  restric- 
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tlon  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  adverse  to 
the  public  Interest. 

In  Its  stated  desire  to  assure  that  only  bona 
fide  groups  take  advantage  of  charter  travel, 
the  CAB  now  proposes  a  number  of  other  rule 
changes  that  would  curtail  the  public's  right 
to  low  cost  travel.  These  changes  are  couched 
in  phrases  that  suggest  a  belief  that  many 
persons  who  "should  be"  traveling  as  individ- 
uals are  members  of  large  organizations  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  cheap  fares. 

Chartering  organizations.  under  the 
planned  rules,  would  also  be  limited  to  a  total 
of  2,000  seats  In  a  calendar  year.  This  Is  equal 
to  eight  charters  on  a  modern  plane  such  as 
a  stretch  DC-8,  and  fewer  on  the  new  Jumbo 
Jets.  It  would  not  matter  whether  the  trips 
were  for  college  students  planning  to  study 
abroad,  for  football  fans  with  tickets  to  a 
Bowl  game,  or  for  vacationers  wishing  to  at- 
tend EXPO  '70.  A  large  group  simply  could 
not  charter  more  than  2,000  seats  in  any  one 
year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  waivers  may  be 
sought  for  any  of  the  charter  rules.  But  since 
there  are  no  clear-cut,  objective  standards 
covering  such  requests,  members  of  charter 
groups  would  be  allowing  CAB  staff  mem- 
bers— who  are  elected  by  no  one — to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  may  exercise  their  Con- 
stitutional right  to  travel. 

Some  of  the  other  ways  in  which  the  CAB 
proposes  to  identify  those  groups  which  are 
qualified  to  charter  seem  equally  strange.  If 
not  capricious.  Groups  which  have  more  than 
one  class  of  member  with  different  dues  rates 
would  automatically  be  disqualified.  Thus, 
the  National  Press  Club  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  plan  Its  annual  members'  charter 
to  Europe.  Organizations  that  elect  officers 
and  directors  every  three  or  fotir  years  In- 
stead of  every  two  years,  or  whose  officers  are 
elected  by  the  directors  rather  than  directly 
by  the  members,  would  also  be  barred,  no 
matter  how  reputable  these  groups  might  be. 
Agricultural  and  marketing  cooperatives 
would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  schedule  char- 
ter trips  for  their  members  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  business. 

RULES     THREATEN     TO      MAKE     CHARTER     TRAVEL 
DIFFICULT 

Most  Intelligent  persons,  before  embarking 
on  a  major  trip,  would  expect  to  know  not 
only  where  the  airplane  was  going,  but  also 
where  they  would  stay  and  what  they  would 
see  and  do  while  on  their  vacation.  One  of 
the  proposed  new  rules  would  bar  an  assist- 
ing travel  agent  from  sending  descriptions 
of  available  land  tours  to  organization  mem- 
bers until  after  they  have  signed  up  for  the 
charter  flight.  The  consumer  would  have  to 
put  his  money  on  the  line  for  the  flight  with- 
out knowing  what  the  full  costs  would  be  for 
the  tour. 

Nor  would  travel  agents  be  allowed  to  help 
small  and  inexperienced  groups  In  preparing 
their  required  passenger  lists.  Organizing  a 
charter  trip  would  be  made  much  more  dif- 
ficult, even  when  a  group  Is  clearly  qualified. 
In  the  face  of  rising  coets  of  printing,  post- 
age and  office  work,  the  CAB  Intends  to 
place  a  limit  of  $4.00  p>er  passenger  on  the 
amount  of  administrative  exj>ense  allowed 
for  organizing  a  trip.  Present  rules  do  not 
limit  these  expenses,  but  do  require  that 
receipts  be  filed  If  they  are  over  $750  per 
planeload. 

Under  another  planned  rule,  financial  risk 
for  acceptable  groups  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased because  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  solicit  their  own  members  until  after  a 
charter  contract  has  been  signed.  Making  it 
more  difficult  for  organizations  to  provide 
charters  for  their  members,  another  rule 
would  ban  solicitation  across  chapter  lines. 
This  would  eUminate  many  small  chapters  of 
"charterworthy"  organizations  now  able  to 
flu  a  plane  wltJi  their  own  chapter's  mem- 
bers and  those  of  the  same  organization  in 
hearby  chapters.  Thus,  CAB  would  restrict 
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the  very  small  as  well  as  the  very  large 
groups. 

With  larger  jets  already  In  service.  It  is 
more  difficult  for  chartering  groups  to  fill  a 
plane.  When  Jets  replaced  smaller  piston 
planes,  the  CAB  recognized  the  problem  and 
allowed  up  to  three  sei>arate  affinity  groups — 
with  at  least  40  passengers  each — to  charter 
a  single  plane.  The  three  group  limit  in  a 
400-seat  Jumbo  Jet  would  require  the  average 
group  to  have  more  than  125  members 
traveling  together  In  Its  proposed  regula- 
tions, the  CAB  Indicates  It  Is  willing  to  con- 
sider a  relaxation  of  the  three  group  limit, 
but  does  not  clearly  say  it  will. 

During  the  heavy  tourist  season,  one  out 
of  every  flve  transatlantic  travelers  flies  by 
charter.  The  present  rules  invite  evasion,  and 
are  virtually  impossible  to  police  effectively 
because  of  the  legitimate  desire  of  people 
with  modest  means  to  seek  the  lowest  fare. 

COMPETITION      HELPS      HOLD      DOWN      FARES 

The  acceptance  of  charter  travel  has  clear- 
ly established  the  public  demand  for  addi- 
tional low  cost  air  transportation. 

Where  foreign  airlines  once  dominated  the 
transatlantic  charter  market,  U.S.  supple- 
mentals have  contributed  to  a  dramatic  re- 
versal In  the  trend.  Their  share  of  the  char- 
ter market  has  climbed  from  17  percent  in 
1963  to  50  percent  last  year,  part  of  America's 
successful  attempt  to  stop  the  gold  flow^  from 
leaving  our  shores.  During  the  same  period, 
the  total  U.S.  airlines'  share  of  this  market 
rose  from  20  percent  to  65  percent.  The 
scheduled  airlines  have  benefited  from  the 
growth  of  chartering,  increasing  their  share 
from  5  percent  In  1962  to  15  percent  in  1969, 
a  three-fold  Increase. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
last  year  cited  comp)etltlon  by  the  supple- 
mentals as  being  "largely  responsible"  for 
transatlantic  air  fare  reductions  which  were 
announced  In  November,  1969  by  lATA  mem- 
ber airlines. 

Secretary  Volpe  said :  "It  seems  certain  that 
they  (the  supplementals)  have  demonstrated 
a  clear  public  need  for  their  services.  In  the 
past  they  have  accomodated  a  lower  income 
market  of  people  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  traveling  abroad.  And  now,  threatened 
with  more  widespread  supplemental  opera- 
tions, the  scheduled  lATA  carriers  have  been 
compelled  to  lower  their  group  fares  to  a 
competitive  level." 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  In  a 
1968  report,  said  the  supplementals  are  "a 
permanent  and  Integral  part  of  the  national 
air  transportation  system.  They  have  actively 
promoted  the  airline  charter  business  to  the 
point  where  It  is  a  growing  means  of  travel 
for  American  citizens  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  take  low 
cost  vacations  by  air." 

HOW    COMPETITION    IS    BEING    STIFLED 

Only  six  percent  of  Americans  have  ever 
been  abroad  and  only  50  percent  have  ever 
traveled  by  air.  Despite  the  vast  untapped 
millions  of  potential  passengers  anxlotis  to 
travel,  the  world's  scheduled  airlines  and  the 
foreign  governments  who  control  them  have 
not  been  content  to  compete  openly  In  the 
marketplace.  They  have  consistently  tried  to 
eliminate  low  cost  charter  travel  through 
restriction  of  landing  rights  at  foreign  air- 
ports, predatory  and  often  discriminatory 
pricing,  and  archaic  rules  governing  who  may 
charter  a  plane. 

Scheduled  airlines  are  now  using  new  low 
group  rates  (subsidized  by  Increased  regular 
fares  I  In  a  concerted  effort  to  drive  U.  S. 
charter  airlines  from  the  skies.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  succeed,  they  will  have  eliminated 
the  only  challenge  to  their  monopolistic  rate- 
setting  system. 

The  president  of  one  foreign  scheduled 
airline  said  of  the  supplementals:  "They 
cater  to  the  cheapest  possible  traveler  and 
thus  lower  the  yields  of  the  domestic  tourist 
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industry."  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that 
If  LATA  succeeds  in  eliminating  the  supple- 
mentals, scheduled  carriers  would  find  it 
"necessary"  to  considerably  Increase  their 
excursion  and  group  fares  and  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  "cheapest  possible  traveler." 

With  most  members  of  lATA  government- 
owned,  it  has  been  easy  to  make  the  drive 
political  as  well  as  economic.  Some  European 
carriers  have  been  successful  In  pressuring 
their  governments  to  restrict  landing  rights 
for  supplementals. 

But  who  really  suffers  by  this  economic 
warfare?  First,  of  course,  the  traveling 
public,  which  either  pays  more  or  Is  limited 
in  its  choice  of  destination. 

CONGRESSIONAL     ACTION      ON      AVIATION     POLICY 

The  consumer  clearly  has  a  stake  in  low- 
cost  air  travel.  This  right  must  be  assured  by 
Congressional  enactment  of  a  national  avia- 
tion policy.  This  policy  must  recognize  the 
concept  of  a  total  U.S  air  transportation 
system  that  includes  both  the  scheduled  air- 
lines, which  specialize  in  Individually-tick- 
eted service,  and  supplemental  earners,  which 
specialize  in  group  transportation — charter 
flights  at  low  fares.  Such  a  policy,  backed 
by  U.S.  government  support  for  charter  air- 
line rights  abroad,  would  broaden  the  base 
of  the  market  to  include  millions  of  mod- 
erate Income  travelers  who  fly  Infrequently 
or  not  at  all. 

At  the  same  time,  what  is  urgently  needed 
is  a  simplified,  easily  understood  set  of  rules 
which  would  make  low  cost  charier  travel 
available  to  as  many  AmeriLans  as  pjssible. 
Simplified,  fair  and  easily  enforceable  rules 
w.iuld  discourage  cheating  by  the  public. 
Group  travel  is  in  Itself  a  restriction  that  is 
clearly  distinguishable  from  Individually- 
ticketed  fares.  This  simple  criteria  would 
preserve  the  diEtinctlon  between  charter  or 
group  services,  on  the  one  hand  and  indi- 
vidually-ticketed scheduled  services,  on  the 
other. 

Instead  of  proposing  rules  that  deprive 
millions  of  Americans  of  charter  flight  oppor- 
tunities, the  government  should  adopt  a  pol- 
icy and  rules  that  make  charter  transporta- 
tion more  widely  available,  and  on  a  more 
equitable  basis  for  all  Americans.  In  a  na- 
tion where  equality  of  opportunity  is  a  na- 
tional goal,  the  right  to  travel  should  not  be 
abridged  by  arbitrary  and  irrelevant  stand- 
ards such  as  the  size  of  an  organization,  or 
the  date  on  which  it  elects  Its  officers. 

The  entire  U.S.  aviation  Industry  will  be 
better  served  if  our  regulatory  agencies  adopt 
rules  that  keep  air  travel  from  becoming  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  the  rich,  the  expense- 
account  business  traveler,  and  the  Jet-setter. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  On  Mon- 
day. July  6.  I  placed  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  in  the  Record  which  re- 
ported a  Gallup  poll  that  showed  71  per- 
cent of  the  national  population  supports 
the  National  Service  Act  of  1970,  which 
I  introduced  on  June  10,  with  bi-partisan 
support. 

I  have  now  received  a  detailed  break- 
down of  this  poll  from  Mr.  Gallup,  Jr. 
This  breakdown  shows  that  this  bill 
fH.R.  18025)  has  strong  support  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  among  all 
groups  of  people. 

The  Gallup  poll  breakdowTi  follows: 
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Results  op  Gallup  Poll 
Question;  Congress  is  now  considering  a 
proposal  to  replace  the  Selective  Service 
System— that  Is,  the  draft— with  a  National 
Service  Syst«m.  Under  this  systena  a  young 
man  of  18  could  choose  to  do  any  one  of 
these  three  things:  (1)  He  could  volunteer 
for  military  service,  (2)  he  could  volunteer 
for  civilian  service— for  example,  helping  In 
hospitals,  teaching  school,  working  In  pro- 
grams like  VISTA,  or  (3)  he  could  take  his 
chances  on  being  drafted. 

How  does  this  plan  sound  to  you?  Would 
you  like  your  Congressman  to  vote  for  or 
against  this  proposal? 

[In  percenti 


Vote 

Do  not 
know/ no 

for 

Against 

answer 

71 

20 

9 

Sex: 

Men 

68 

25 

7 

Women 

/4 

15 

U 

Age: 

21  to  29  years 

HI) 

18 

2 

30  to  49  years 

69 

23 

8 

50  years  and  older. 

68 

19 

13 

Region. 

East 

n 

19 

9 

Midwest 

74 

19 

7 

South 

69 

21 

10 

West 

68 

23 

9 

Religion: 

Protestant. 

70 

21 

9 

Roman  Catholic... 

73 

18 

9 

Jewish 

86 

9 

5 

Occupation: 

Professional  and  business.. 

75 

18 

7 

Clerical  and  sales. 

82 
70 

16 
24 

2 

Manual  labor 

6 

Farmers 

59 

26 

15 

Political  party: 

Republicans 

75 

17 

8 

71 
69 

19 
24 

10 

Independents 

7 

WISE  RULING 

ON 

BONDS 

ARDS 

HON. 

DON  EDW 

OF    CA.LirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  recent  California  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing voiding  the  State  requirement  for 
two-thirds  approval  of  all  bond  Issues  by 
the  voters  of  California.  I  would  like  to 
recommend  an  editorial  in  the  News  Reg- 
ister of  Fremont,  Calif.,  published  by  Abe 
Kofman,  which  has  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  ruling,  to  my  colleagues  and 
request  that  this  essay  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  because  it  is  such  a  fine  piece  and 
deserves  our  recognition  and  attention: 
"The  People  Never  Surrender  Their  Right 
TO  Know" 
(By  Abe  Kofman) 

A    JUST   DECISION 

In  voiding  the  clause  In  the  state  constitu- 
tion requiring  a  two-thirds  aflirmatlve  vote 
for  passage  of  local  bond  issues,  the  California 
Supreme  Court  has  brought  that  particular 
part  of  the  constitution  Into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

For  nearly  100  years  In  this  state  It  has 
been  the  rule  that  approval  of  local  bond 
Issues  is  dependent  on  a  two-thirds  vote. 

This  requirement  may  have  served  a  use- 
ful purpose  when  It  was  written  into  the 
constitution.  Communication  was  slow,  the 
educational  level  of  the  population  was  con- 
siderably lower. 

But  the  provision  long  since  has  been  an 
anachronism — California  Is  one  of  only  four 
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states  In  the  nation  with  that  archaic  pro- 
vision. 

The  decision  on  the  high  court  was  unani- 
mous to  strike  down  the  t,wo-thlrds  rule — 
which  means  that  among  the  Jurists  there 
was  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  validity 
of  the  decision.  The  court  observed  that  in 
states  with  a  simple  majority  rule,  there  la 
no  evidence  of  more  frequent  bond  defaults, 
lower  credit  ratings,  or  "extravagant  public 
projects." 

The  court  found  that  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement In  fact  amounted  to  special  priv- 
ilege for  negative  voters — giving  them  twice 
the  voting  power  of  affirmative  voters.  This 
violates  the  voter's  right  of  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law,  the  Judges  ruled. 

It  was  paradoxical  that  the  court  declined 
to  make  the  ruling  retroactive  to  Nov.  1969, 
as  sought  by  San  Franciscans  desirous  of  val- 
idating the  majority  approval  of  two  bond 
propositions  for  fin.mcing  schools  and  parks. 

The  ruling  is  being  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion by  individuals  and  groups  within  com- 
munities who  know  the  need  for  greater  fin- 
ancing for  schooLs,  and  who  have  lost  out  In 
recent  years  to  self-styled  "taxpayers  rebel- 
lion" minority. 

In  terms  of  equity  and  maturity,  the  rul- 
ing cannot  be  faulted.  In  a  sense,  it  becomes 
an  extension  of  the  one-man  one- vote  rul- 
ing which  has  served  to  make  the  franchise 
more  meaningftil  to  large  segments  of  the 
population. 
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A   GREAT  UNDERSECRETARY  OF 
STATE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in 
the  diplomatic  service  right  now  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire who  would  make  an  admirable  suc- 
cessor to  Secretary'  Richardson  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  I  refer  to  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Hill  of  Littleton,  N.H.,  our 
present  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

A  former  Ambassador  to  Mexico  and 
prior  to  that  to  Co-sta  Rica,  Ambassador 
Hill  is  experienced  in  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  State,  yet  hard- 
nosed  enough  to  be  able  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  important  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Under  Secretaryship  of  a 
huge  Government  department  that  has 
baffled  virtually  all  who  have  sought  to 
restore  it  to  the  dignity.  efBciency,  and 
responsiveness  so  essential  in  affairs  of 
State.  The  Ambassador  is  also  of  unim- 
peachable loyalty  to  President  Nixon  and 
his  administration. 

In  this  connection  a  recent  column  by 
the  distinguished  veteran  reporter  Ralph 
de  Toledano,  appearing  last  week  in  the 
Manchester,  N.H..  Union-Leader,  is  of 
interest: 
Veteran  Reporter  Peels  Robert  Hill  Best 

FOR  Undersecretary:  Littleton  Man  Prime 

State  Department  Prospect 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

The  White  House  Is  searching  for  a  new 
undersecretary  of  state. 

In  some  ways,  this  Job  is  more  important 
than  head  of  the  department.  For  while  the 
Secretary  occupies  himself  with  high  policy, 
it  is  the  undersecretary  who  must  keep  the 
wheels  of  state  rolling. 

The  President,  of  course,  must  be  receiving 


advice  from  every  friend,  hanger-on.  and 
political  operator  as  to  whom  he  should  ap- 
point— and  to  be  quite  candid  about  it,  he 
does  not  need  my  suggestion  as  to  who' his 
nominee  should  be. 

But  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  let  me  drop 
one  name  into  the  hopper.  Having  been  for 
many  years  a  State  Department  watcher,  my 
choice  may  ring  a  few  bells  and  open  a  few 
eyes. 

He  is  Robert  Hill  of  Littleton,  N.H.,  now 
our  Ambassador  to  Madrid,  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  government  service. 

Never  having  met  Ambassador  Hill,  I  can 
lay  claim  to  objectivity  in  proposing  him.  I 
have,  however,  observed  Ambassador  Hill 
from  a  distance  and  I  earnestly  believe  that 
he  would  fit  the  Job  to  a  T. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Hill  has  been  one  of 
those  experts  closest  to  Mr.  Nixon  on  foreign 
policy.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  President's 
most  trusted  foreign  policy  advisers  during 
the  1968  campaign.  And  before  this,  he  had 
been  one  of  those  who  rallied  'round  the  flag 
during  the  years  of  Mr.  Nixon's  incredible 
political  comeback. 

Bob  Hill's  life  and  background  underscore 
his  suitability  for  the  important  post  of  un- 
dersecretary of  state.  In  the  true-grit  tradi- 
tion, he  worked  his  way  through  Dartmouth, 
first  as  a  football  star  and  then,  when  he  was 
badly  injured,  digging  ditches  and  playing 
poker. 

This,  in  Itself,  was  a  good  introduction  to 
diplomacy. 

To  this,  he  can  add  such  experience  as  a 
corporate  stint  with  Grace  Lines  in  Washing- 
ton and  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  both  of  which  taught 
him  how  to  navigate  the  treacherous  shoals 
of  Capitol  Hill. 

His  contacts  with  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity are  also  outstanding.  He  not  only  served 
the  super-secret  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
the  precursor  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  but  he  also  worked  closely  with  other 
agencies  in  the  years  that  followed. 

As  ambassador  to  Costa  Rica,  in  the  days 
of  the  great  Communist  push  on  Central 
America,  he  was  one  of  those  who  gave  sig- 
nificant backing  to  the  late  Ambassador  Jack 
Peurlfoy,  who  carried  the  burden  in  Guate- 
mala of  restoring  democratic  government  to 
the  embattled  little  republic. 

As  ambassador  to  Mexico,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  who  understood  precisely  where  Fidel 
Castro  was  heading — to  the  exigent  that  the 
Castro  underground  put  a  price  on  his  head. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  Ambassador 
Hill's  diplomatic  attainments  is  his  ability 
to  work  with  people.  During  his  days  on  the 
Hill,  he  shared  the  confidence  of  the  late 
Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey,  of  Sherman  Ad- 
ams, and  of  Senator  Styles  Bridges — all  of 
whom  were  at  sword's  point  with  one  an- 
other. 

In  a  department  as  full  of  prima  donnas 
as  State,  Bob  Hill  would  bring  order  and  sys- 
tem as  well  as  the  kind  of  political  savvy 
so  sadly  lacking  nowadays  at  Foggy  Bottom. 

As  an  outsider  looking  In,  I  am  p»erhaps 
more  Interested  in  what  Ambassador  Hill 
could  do  to  bring  about  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  Department  which  President 
Nixon  promised  but  which  he  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  attain. 

A  recent  secret  report  prepared  for  the 
White  House  shows  that  there  are  40  im- 
portant Jobs  still  held  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  holdovers  from  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration. 

Those  40  men  are  completely  out  of  step 
with  the  Nixon  Administration,  and,  to  date, 
they  have  sought  to  frustrate  what  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  advisers  are  trying  to  do — in 
the  creation  of  a  viable  foreign  policy  for 
this  country. 

Under  an  Undersecretary  like  Bob  Hill, 
they  would  either  shape  up  or  leave — and  the 
country  would  benefit  vastly  from  this. 

Since  he  was  posted  to  Madrid,  Ambas- 
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gador  Hill  has  been  doing  an  excellent  job 
representing  America's  Interest  In  a  crucial 
geopolitical  area. 

But  what  Mr.  Nixon  needs  far  more  than 
a  first-class  diplomat  in  Spain  Is  a  man  of 
unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  Administration 
to  bring  about  the  changes  in  the  State 
Department  which,  political  observers  agree, 
are  long  overdue. 


SURVEY  SHOWS  THAT  PEOPLE 
SUPPORT  THEIR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr,  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  mid- 
June,  from  the  nearly  twenty-four  thou- 
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sand  residents  of  the  28th  Congression- 
al District  of  New  York  responding  to  my 
annual  questionnaire,  58.82  percent  of 
the  women,  and  66.51  percent  of  the  men 
feel  President  Nixon  is  doing  a  satisfac- 
tory job. 

I  believe  It  is  Interesting  to  note,  that 
by  coincidence  my  annual  questionnaire 
to  the  residents  of  the  28th  District,  was 
sent  out  just  2  days  following  the  April 
30,  1970  announcement  by  President 
Nixon  of  the  move  of  our  Armed  Forces 
Into  Cambodia,  with  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
sponses reaching  my  office  during  the 
hectic  weeks  immediately  following  that 
Cambodian  thrust. 

Considering  the  timing  of  the  arrival 
of  the  questionnaire  in  the  hands  of  the 
voters,  I  believe  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  although,  like  most  of  my  colleagues, 
at  a  time  when  my  mail  was  running 

PART  I  (RESPONDENTS  CHECKED  1  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES) 
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overwhelmingly  against  Cambodia,  on 
a  multiple  choice  question  which  allowed 
five  alternatives  37.23  percent  of  the 
men,  and  35.98  percent  of  the  women 
indicate  they  favor  the  President's 
withdrawal  and  Vietnamization  policy. 
Only  13.40  percent  of  the  men  and  12.91 
percent  of  the  women  indicated  they 
want  immediate  and  unilateral  with- 
drawal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  the  results  of 
my  aimual  questionnaire  which  was  sent 
to  all  the  postal  patrons  in  the  28th  Con- 
gressional District.  In  my  opinion,  the 
heavy  response  I  received  to  the  poll  re- 
flects a  high  level  of  interest  from  the 
people  in  my  area  on  national  afifairs. 

Complete  results  of  this  year's  28th 
District  survey  are  as  follows: 


His 


Hers 


1.  To  combat  inflation  ttie  President  should— 

(a)  Cut  Federal  spending 30.28 

(b)  Establish  wage  and  price  controls 21.84 

(c)  Cut  Federal  spending,  establish  wage  and  price  controls  and 

continue  tight  money  policy 17.13 

(d)  Cut  Federal  spending  and  establish  wage  and  price  controls 

only 14.15 

(e)  Continue  tight  money  policy  only 6.46 

(f)  No  response _ 9.93 

2.  To  fight  pollution  the  Congress  should— 

(a)  Enact  the  Piesident's  $10,000,000,000  clean-water  program, 

plus  national  air  quality  standards 34.74 

(b)  Spend  even  more  and  pass  stricter  laws 35.49 

(c)  Leave  the  problems  to  the  States 19.61 

(d)  No  response 10. 18 

3.  To  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  I  favor— 

(a)  President  Nixon's  phased  withdrawal  and  Vietnamization 37. 23 

(b)  Militsry  escalation  to  win _ 20.10 

(c)  Total  withdrawal  by  Dec.  30.  1970 16.38 

Immediate  unilateral  withdrawal 13.40 

(d)  Unilateral  cease  fire  and  continued  Vietnamization 4.  22 

(e)  No  response 8.69 

4.  The  histroic  American  moon  landings  have  sparked  new  debate  on  our 

space  priorities.  Should  our  space  program  be— 

(a)  Reduced... ..   36.48 

(b)  Continued  at  present  rate 35.  74 

(c)  Funded  so  this  country  retains  space  lead 19.  36 

(d)  No  response 8.44 


25.07 
17.62 

18.61 

15.88 

6.46 

16.13 


30.53 
34.25 
18.61 
16.38 

35.98 
14.15 
16.88 
12.91 
4.77 
15.39 


43.43 
29.53 
12.41 
14.64 


His 


To  date  the  tjixon  administration's  performance  has  been— 

(d)  Good 41.69 

(b)  Unsatisfactory 25.56 

(c)  Fair 24.82 

(d)  No  response  .  _  .  .  .     _ 7,94 


PART  II  (RESPONDENTS  CHECKED  3  OUT  OF  8  ALTERNATIVES) 


1.  We  should  spend  more  of  the  Federal  lax  dollar  on  — 

(a)  Crime  prevention 26.80 

(b)  Education '.""  25! 07 

(c)  Preservation  of  environment '  15  39 

(d)  Other 32.74 

2.  We  should  spend  less  ot  the  Federal  tax  dollar  on — 

(a)  Welfare  and  poverty 27.80 

(b)  Defense  27.30 

(c)  Education 16.63 

(d)  Other  28.27 

3.  To  fight  crime  v*e  need— 

(a)  Harsher  penalties 25.31 

(b)  nflore  and  better  trained  police 25.07 

(c)  Crackdowi  on  organized  crime, 18  37 

(d)  Other 61.25 

4.  To  meet  increased  postal  costs  we  should— 

(a)  First  raise  ail  lunk  mail  to  Isl  class 73.45 

(b)  Raise  1st  class  mail  to  8  cents 10.43 

(c)  Other 16.12 
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|ln  percent! 


Here 


35.24 
26.80 
23.58 

14.40 


21.84 
26.06 
14.40 
37.70 

27.30 
25.81 
12.66 
34.23 

23.08 
22.83 
18.12 
35.97 

72.46 

7.20 

20.34 


Yes 

No 

No 
response 

Yes 

No 

No 
response 

Do  you 

1 

fasof- 

The  Nixon  Aelfare  reform  plan  with  work  incentives 
and  an  income  floor? 
His.. 

68.74 
63.78 

59.06 
53.85 

20.85 
18.86 

39.56 

38.71 

50.13 
47.40 

35.24 
38.22 

15.64 
11.67 

29.04 
27.05 

62.54 
55.53 

51.75 
45.41 

36.73 
33.26 

52.51 
4C.95 

15.64 
24.57 

15.64 
19.11 

16.63 
24.57 

8.71 
15.88 

13.15 
19.36 

12.16 
20.85 

7 

8. 
9. 

10. 

u. 

12. 
13. 

Easing  Federal  minimum  penalties  for  possession  and 
use  of  marihuana? 

His 

Hers 

Legalizing  at)ortion7 

His 

Hers 

The  sale  by  the  United  States  of  airplanes  and  arms 
to  Israel? 

His 

Hers 

Making  bombing  and  bomb  threats  a  Federal  offense? 
His    . 

32.51 
27.30 

66.00 
59.06 

48.89 
39.95 

82.39 
75.93 

42.93 
33.50 

44.28 
38.81 

49.63 
43.68 

57.82 
55.84 

23.09 
22.83 

34.50 
37.47 

5.46 

4.72 

35.98 

33.50 

39.80 
37.81 

33.  75* 
31.52 

9.68 
16.88 

Hers 

2. 

The  goal  of  draft  abolition  and  development  of  an 

all-volunteer  service? 
His 

10.92 
18.12 

3. 

Hers 

Continuation  of  present  Federal  farm-price  support 
programs? 
His._ 

16.63 

22.58 

Hers 

12.16 
19  36 

4. 

Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18? 
His _        

Hers 

The  second  stage  ABM  deployment? 

His 

Hers 

Legislation  to  liberalize  controls  ot  U.S.  trade  with 
Communist  nations? 

His. 

Hers 

Hers 

21.10 
33.01 

A  national  health  insurance  program? 
His...  ..  . 

Hers 

6. 

Legislative  prohibition  against  use  of  US,  combat 
forces  in  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Cambodia? 
His 

15.92 
23  39 

Congressional  inquiry  into  conduct  of  Justice  Douglas? 

His 

Hers 

Hers.. 

16.63 
24.82 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION— LEGIS- 
LATION TO  END  THE  SHRINKING 
BILLING  PERIOD  PROBLEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^S 

Monday.  July  13.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
reintrcxJucing,  with  33  cosponsors.  legis- 
lation to  end  the  shrinking  billing 
period  problem— a  problem  which  thou- 
sands of  consumers  experience  daily. 

Whether  by  inadvertence  or  by  inten- 
tion, creditors  often  send  out  their  pe- 
riodic billing  statements  at  too  late  a  date 
for  their  debtors  to  pay  in  time  to  avoid 
the  imposition  of  finance  charges.  This 
practice— the  shrinking  biUing  period 
problem— is  remedied  by  the  legislation 
today  being  reintroduced. 

My  colleagues  who  have  joined  me  in 
this  bill  are: 

Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Daddario,  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Dellenback,  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  EscH,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  of  New  York.    ; 

Mr.  Feighan.  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fish,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fraser.  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Halpern.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harrington,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  California. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  HuNGATE.  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Koch,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lowenstein,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  LuKENS,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MiKVA,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mink,  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MoRSE.  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  of  New  York. 

Mr  PoDELL.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  RUPPE,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TiERNAN,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  of  California. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  California. 

The  legislation  which  I  and  my  33  col- 
leagues are  introducing  amends  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  prohibit  finance 
charges  under  an  open  end  credit  plan 
from  being  impo.sed  unless  the  outstand- 
ing balance  upon  which  the  finance 
charge  is  ba.sed  is  mailed  at  lea.st  21  days 
prior  to  the  date  by  which  payment  must 
be  made  in  order  to  avoid  imposition  of 
that  finance  charge.  Thereby,  debtors 
are  given  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
within  which  to  pay  their  bills. 

At  present,  billing  statements  are  often 
sent  out  just  barely  before,  the  payment 
due  date.  And,  in  fact,  they  are  often 
sent  out  even  after  that  date,  as  reported 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commi-ssion,  which, 
in  its  Consumer  Credit  Policy  Statement 
Number  3.  issued  on  April  30,  1970,  and 
concerning  the  "shrinking  billing  period" 
problem,  has  stated: 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  re- 
ceived many  complaints  from  the  public  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  some  retailers  who, 

|ln  percenti 
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In  connection  with  revolving  or  "open  end" 
credit  accounts,  send  periodic  billing  state- 
ments several  days  or  weeks  after  the  billing 
date   indicated  on  the  statement. 

Obviously,  consumers  who  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  pay  their  bills  are  being 
penalized  by  this  practice.  If  given  suffl- 
cient  notice  of  the  amount  they  owe, 
they  would  readily  pay  promptly.  Be- 
cause they  are  not  given  this  notice,  they 
are  forced — through  no  fault  of  their 
own — to  experience  the  imposition  of 
finance  charges. 

The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  imple- 
menting Regulation  Z  do  not  now  set 
forth  any  specific  time  within  which 
creditors  are  required  to  send  billing 
statements  to  their  customer.  The  legis- 
lation which  I  and  my  colleagues  have 
today  introduced  closes  this  imwarranted 
gap,  thereby  ending  an  unjustifiable  vic- 
timization of  consumers. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
through  a  questionnaire  I  seek  the  views 
of  my  constituents  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan  on  a  wide 
variety  of  problems  facing  northern 
Michigan  and  the  Nation.  Following  are 
the  results  of  my  1970  poll: 


1    If  the  pcesent  rate  of  inflation  continues  through  the  summer  should  the  Government  impose  wage  and  price  controls? - 

'   Should  the  Government  reduce  the  seventy  of  the  penalty  for  personal  use  and  possession  of  marihuana? - 

3  It  an  impeachment  resolution  to  remove  Justice  William  0.  Douglas  trom  the  Supreme  Court  is  reported  to  the  House  ol  Representatives,  should  I 

vote  in  favor  of  that  resolution? - 

4  Do  you  support  the  new  lottery  system  for  drafting  young  men? 

5  Do  vou  favor  eliminating  deferments,  including  occupational  and  educational,  from  the  draft  system? —     .  ._  ^- 

fi'  As  a  part  of  his  antipollution  program  to  clean  America's  waters,  President  Nixon  proposed  that  $10,000,000,000  ($4,000,000,000  Federal  share)  be 

spent  over  the  next  4  years  for  construction  of  waste  treatment  plants.  Do  you  consider  the  amount  of  money  recommended: 
Too  much,  10  percent;  ahout  right,  46  percent:  not  enough,  43  percent;  undecided,  1  percent. 


fes 

No 

Undecided 

72 

22 

6 

27 

70 

i 

43 

45 

12 

62 

28 

10 

53 

42 

i 

7    How  would  you  rate  the  loh  President  Nixon  is  doing  on  domestic  affairs? 

Excellent,  9  percent,  good,  34  percent:  fair,  32  percent:  poor,  24  percent;  undecided. 


1  percent. 

M.  ''''"Q*'"fjjjj,°|  3„g  s(3,e  Governments  are  considering  a  northern  Michigan  highway  program.  2  major  proposals  have  been  suggested.  The  first  is  to 
build  a  high-speed  limited-access  cast-west  interstate  through  the  upper  peninsula.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  $350X00,000.  The  2d  Is  to  "se  a|l 
available  resources  to  upgrade  existing  roads  and  highways,  and  to  create  ma|or  trunklines  from  existing  highways  such  as  lyl-28,  U.S.  41,  and  U.S.  2 
In  the  upper  peninsula  and  highways  U.S.  23  and  U.S.  131  in  the  lower  peninsula.  Which  alternative  would  your  prefer: 

1  An  interstate  highway  through  the  upper  peninsula?  (25  percent), 

2  Upgrading  present  roads  and  highways  and  developing  trunklines  from  existing  highways?  (73  percent).  Undecided,  2  percent 
III    Russia  China  and  national  defense; 

i  '  Do  you  approve  of  an  ABM  (antiballistic  missile)  defense  system  for  the  United  States? 

2  Do  you  believe  the  Red  Chinese  will  represent  a  serious  military  threat  to  the  United  States? 

3  Should  the  United  States  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China? 

4  Do  you  support  the  current  SALT  (strategic  arms  limitations  talks)  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union? ' 

IV.  World  trouble  spots:  ^.  ,      „.  ,  u     ,.,  n      j     .»,■ 

1    Vietnam  To  resolve  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  should  President  Nixon: 

(a)  Continue  his  course  of  gradual  withdrawal,  forcing  the  South  Vietnamese  to  assume  a  larger  role  in  the  war?  (59  percent). 

(b)  Immediately  withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam?  (23  percent).  ,....,  ,„-, 

(c)  Turn  the  war  over  to  the  military  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— giving  them  the  manpower  and  bombing  authority  they  feel  necessary?  (17  percent). 
Undecided,  1  percent. 

(a)  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  decision  to  commit  ground  troops  against  Communist  sanctuaries  and  supply  lines  in  Cambodia? 

(b)  Do  you  feel  a  hrm  time  limit  (that  is,  6  to  8  weeks)  should  be  placed  on  U.S.  ground  combat  operations  in  Cambodia? 

3,  Middle  East. Should  the  United  States: 

(a)  Give  support  to  Israel  -including  military  equipment? 

(b)  Give  support  to  the  Arab  nations— including  military  equipment? /--j-, ,-v.---;-,- 

(c)  Provide  no  arms,  but  have  the  4  powers,  (United  States.  France,  Russia,  Britain)  work  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  the  Arab/Israeli  dispute?. 

(d)  Adopt  a  strict  hands-off  policy? 

4   President  Nixon.  How  would  you  rate  the  President  on  his  handling  of  foreign  affairs? 

Excellent  11  peicent,  good,  39  percent;  fair,  29  percent;  poor,  20  percent,  undecided,  1  percent. 
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RESEARCH  AT  CLEMSON 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  research 
team  from  Clemson  University,  located 
in  my  district  in  South  Carolina,  is  pres- 
ently exploring  exciting  new  possibilities 
based  on  the  idea  of  using  okra  gum  as  a 
friction-reducer.  Applications  of  this 
procedure  offer  new  hope  for  people  suf- 
fering from  high  blood  pressure  and  other 
circulatory  disorders.  The  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  current  issue  of  Clemson 
World  details  some  aspects  of  experi- 
ments undertaken  at  Clemson  with  okra 
gum,  and  I  commend  this  excellent  sum- 
mary to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  public: 
Research  at  Clemson  Universitt 

Clemson,  S,C. — People  suffering  from  cer- 
tain types  of  high  blood  pressure  may  soon 
get  relief  from  the  lowly  okra  plant — not  by 
eating  It,  but  by  having  okra  gum  Injected 
Into  their  bloodstreams. 

The  possibility  is  being  explored  by  a 
Clemson  University  research  team  which  has 
discovered  that  tiny  quantities  of  okra  gum, 
a  slimy  fluid  derived  from  crushed  okra 
stems,  can  make  water  and  other  liquids  flow 
faster  In  pipes. 

The  gum  acts  as  a  friction-reducer  by 
cutting  down  on  the  turbulence,  or  agitation 
In  a  fast  flowing  liquid,  the  researchers  say. 

Their  experiments  have  already  shown  that 
okra  gum.  which  Is  compatible  with  human 
blood,  greatly  reduces  the  pressure  required 
to  pump  beef  blood  through  a  tube 

The  team  Is  planning  further  experiments 
with  equipment  that  simulates  the  human 
circulatory  system. 

•A  suitable  friction-reducer  could  prove 
extremely  useful  In  treating  high  blood  pres- 
sure, atherosclerosis  and  helping  prevent 
hemolysis,  the  destruction  of  blood  cells  by 
blood  turbulence,"  says  Dr.  Walter  E.  Castro, 
fluid  mechanics  engineer  In  charge  of  the 
research. 

Many  substances  have  this  imlque  friction- 
reducing  characteristic,  including  many  syn- 
thetics and  natural  materials  like  locust  bean 
gum  and  Irish  moss  (a  form  of  seaweed), 
says  Castro. 

"Using  concentrations  of  okra  gum  in  water 
of  about  25  weight  parts  per  million  (wppm) , 
we  have  gotten  friction  reduction  of  up  to  80 
per  cent,  which  Is  comparable  to  the  best 
friction-reducing  additives  in  use  today,"  he 
says. 

A  concentration  of  25  wppm  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  amount  of  soluble  okra 
gum  that  can  be  piled  on  one  side  of  a  nickel, 
then  poured  Into  200  gallons  of  water. 

Prictlon-reduclng  additives  already  have  a 
wide  variety  of  Important  applications  other 
than  possible  medical  use  as  blood  flow  con- 
trollers. 

They  can  be  used  to  get  great  bursts  of 
speed  out  of  ships  like  ice  breakers  and  res- 
cue boats,  to  put  out  fires  quickly  by  get- 
ting more  water  faster  through  fire  hoses, 
and  to  greatly  expand  the  capacity  of  Irriga- 
tion and  sewage  piping  systems. 

At  at  least  one  other  Institution,  engineers 
are  attempting  to  ease  blood  flow  with  fric- 
tion-reducing chemicals,  but  their  experi- 
ments are  with  synthetic  materials,  says 
Castro. 

"All  such  additives  wll  eventually  break 
down  In  the  bloodstream,  but  when  okra 
gum  breaks  down.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
serving  a  useful  purpose  as  a  natural  food 
substance,  like  glucose,"  he  says. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Idea  of  using  okra  gum  as  a  friction- 
reducer  occurred  four  year  ago  when  Castro 
and  an  associate  were  discussing  friction- 
reducers,  most  of  which  are  high  molecular 
weight  polymers  composed  of  long  chains  of 
tightly  linked  molecules. 

"We  noted  that  these  polymers  are  very 
sticky  when  slightly  wet,"  says  Castro.  "We 
suddenly  realized  that  okra  hai  this  same 
thickness,  so  we  bought  some  okra,  boiled 
it  and  filtered  the  masn,  and  made  Initial 
tests  to  see  how  the  gum  would  affect  water 
flow  in  a  pipe." 

They  found  that  small  amounts  of  the 
okra  gum  produced  tremendous  friction- 
reduction  A  grant  from  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Institute  at  Clemson 
funded  their  study  of  okra  gum  during  the 
next  three  years. 

The  jump  from  water  pipes  to  blood  ves.<;els 
was  a  logical  step  after  they  discovered  that 
a  Marquette  University  medical  researcher 
had  used  okra  gum  as  a  blood  plasma  sub- 
stitute, proving  its  compatibility  with  hu- 
man blood. 

The  next  phase  of  the  research  will  be 
conducted  by  a  multldlscipUnary  task  force 
composed  of  Dr.  Castro,  whose  specialty  is 
fluid  mechanics;  a  veterinarian.  Dr.  Barry  W. 
Sauer;  and  a  polvmer  chemist.  Dr.  Michael 
J.  Eltel. 

They  will  investigate  the  effects  of  the  ad- 
ditive on  blood  flow  in  a  simulated  human 
blood  system.  They  also  will  try  to  develop  a 
way  to  stabilize  okra  gum's  molecular  struc- 
ture to  prolong  its  effectiveness  in  the  blood 
stream. 


ATTITUDE  CHANGE  IN 
CORRECTIONS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLOaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  returned 
yesterday  from  a  5-day  tour  of  seven 
juvenile  corrections  facilities  in  five 
States  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  in  the  area  of  street 
crime  and  juvenile  justice.  The  situation 
generally  in  our  correctional  institutions 
is  deplorable,  but  there  are  rays  of  hope. 
There  are  institutions  which  are  seeking 
to  change  the  attitudes  of  the  inmates 
through  guided  group  interaction  and 
other  imaginative  programs. 

Somewhat  later  I  hope  to  make  a  re- 
port on  general  conditions  in  juvenile 
corrections,  based  upon  the  observations 
of  the  Crime  Committee  members  who 
participated  in  the  tour  and  on  the  work 
of  our  staff  in  this  vital  area.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  also  be  able  to  make 
meaningful  recommendations  for  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  by 
States  and  local  governments. 

I  was  reminded,  however,  during  the 
tour  of  an  experience  which  I  had  earlier 
this  year  in  a  visit  to  an  adult  correc- 
tional facility— the  Shelby  County  Penal 
Farm  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  witness  there  the  results  of  a 
very  imaginative  attitude-changing  pro- 
gram and  to  speak  to  the  first  graduat- 
ing class  of  inmates  who  have  tmdergone 
this  training.  I  believe  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion  which  indicate  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  correctional  problem 
we  face  and  also  my  belief,  strengthened 
now  by  my  latest  totu-,  that  it  is  possible 
to  change  attitude  and  produce  correc- 
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tional  institutions  that  really  correct.  I 
request  permission  to  insert  my  remarks 
at  this  point: 

inmates    of    SHELBT    COtTNTY    PENAL    F.ARM 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  honorable  executives, 
distinguished  commissioners,  and  other  of- 
ficials guests;  ladies  and  gentlemen — all: 

I  have  attended  many  commencement  ex- 
ercises in  my  life,  and  I've  made  many  com- 
mencement speeches.  But.  heretofore,  I've 
usually  been  speaking  to  a  group  of  young 
people  who  are  going  off  into  the  experience 
of  life.  This  evening,  I'm  speaking  to  a 
group  of  gentlemen — I  observe  that  they  are 
mostly  young — who  are  not  only  going  out 
Into  the  experience  of  life,  but  going  out 
soon  into  the  enjoymeni  of  freedom,  and 
you  are  engaged  in  preparing  yourselves  for 
that   challenge    and    opportunity. 

I  am  Chairman,  as  has  been  indicated. 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  our  Congress. 
Our  Committee  Is  trying  to  find  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  may  propose  legislation 
to  the  Congress,  or  advocate  policies  for  our 
federal  government,  which  will  reduce  the 
terrifying  volume  of  crime  which  Is  inflicted 
upon  our  fellow  citizens  in  this  country,  the 
rate  of  which  Is  generally  rising  all  over  our 
land.  And  the  people  arc  concerned  about  it. 
Only  yesterday  afternoon,  we  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  very  stern  severe 
bill  governing  the  administrative  proceduree 
for  the  prosecution  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  crime  has  been  increas- 
ing over  the  last  few  years.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned about  how  we  can  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  commit  crimes:  who  take 
the  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens'  deprive  them 
of  their  property:  invade  their  rights:  take 
away  from  them  their  freedom. 

And  one  of  the  areas  in  which  our  Com- 
mittee is  principally  interested  is  that  of 
the  correctional  institutions  of  our  country. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
speaking  onlv  a  little  while  ago  before  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  New  York  City, 
said  that  75  percent  of  the  people  who  have 
been  Incarcerated  in  our  correctional  Insti- 
tutions— once  the  doors  are  open — once  they 
walk  out  Into  the  thrill  of  freedom — stay  out 
only  a  short  time  before  they  are  returned  to 
the  halls  of  the  institutions  from  which  they 
so  recently  departed. 

Now  the  Shelby  program  which  we  are 
here  this  evening  to  observe  and  which  Is 
so  interesting  to  me  and  to  my  Committee, 
Is  a  program,  as  I  understand  it.  which  tries 
to  do  something  to  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  is  in  a  correctional  institution — in  this 
institution.  It  tries  to  do  something  to  build 
the  determination  of  a  man  who  has  been 
deprived  of  his  Ubertles  for  some  offense  that 
he  committed.  It  tries  to  do  something  for 
the  win  of  the  Individual,  and  to  bring  into 
that  man's  mind  and  heart  an  unrelenting, 
unfaltering,  unfailing  effort  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  which  he  will  soon  come  to  have: 
to  become  a  useful  and  constructive  citizen: 
and  to  enjoy  some  of  the  great  blessings  that 
this  wonderful  land  of  ours  offers  to  those 
who  are  willing  and  disposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  The  frustrations  that  people 
feel  can  be  overcome  by  confidence:  In  your 
case,  by  the  knowledge  of  skills  acquired 
here,  if  you  didn't  possess  them  previously: 
the  determination  to  succeed,  the  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  failure. 

This  afternoon,  I  was  holding  hearings 
with  my  Committee  Members  la  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  and  we  had  three  witnesses  whom 
a  lot  of  our  people  in  this  country  would  like 
X.O  have  seen  and  heard.  One  of  them  was 
Jim  Parker,  the  great  offensive  lineman  of 
the  Beiltimore  Colts  for  eleven  years.  Another 
was  Lenny  Moore,  another  gr^t  player  on 
the  Coltfi  team,  and  the  third  man  was 
Ordell  Brasse.  They  were  giving  their  testi- 
mony, because  our  subject  was  youth  crime, 
to  a  panel  of  young  people  we  had  brought 
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together  to  get  their  points  of  view,  to  give 
U3  their  attitudes,  and  to  come  up  with  any 
suggestions  they  might  offer  as  to  how  crime, 
which  is  so  prevalent  among  young  people, 
could  be  reduced  In  our  country  today.  And 
one  of  the  things  that  one  of  these  na- 
tionally recognized  and  honored  football 
players  .said  was,  'Never  give  up;  never  get 
discouraged;   never  lose  faith." 

This  fellow  said,  "When  I  first  started  to 
play  football,  I  stayed  on  the  bench,  and 
the  coach  would  send  In  one  man  after  an- 
other until  he  got  down  to  me;  then  he'd 
gj  back  and  start  at  the  top  again.  And  the 
next  time  we  were  In  trouble  and  the  coach 
was  sending  In  players  and  replacements,  I'd 
see  one  after  another  down  the  line  go  Into 
the  game,  and  I'd  Just  be  sitting  there,  so 
tense,  waiting  for  the  man  moving  down  the 
line  to  come  to  me — when  he'd  get  down  to 
me — he'd  start  back  over  the  head  of  the 
line  again."  He  said,  "I  was  very  much  dis- 
couraged, but  I  got  hold  of  myself,  and  I  said 
— well,  there  will  be  a  day  when  he'll  get 
down  to  me  If  I  Just  keep  playing  my  heart 
out  every  time  I  get  a  chance  to  go  out  on 
that  Geld." 

He  became,  of  course,  an  AU-Amerlcan, 
and  Is  now  on  one  of  the  great  teams  of  this 
country,  the  Baltimore  Colts. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  young 
people  there  today  said:  "Is  there  any  reason 
why  a  black  boy  In  Baltimore  should  get  a 
high  school  education?  What  reason  Is 
there?  What  hope  Is  there  for  him?"  And  an- 
other witness  told  \is  that  over  40  percent 
of  the  young  people  In  the  ninth  grade  In 
one  of  those  Baltimore  schools  dropped  out 
this  year. 

What  a  tragedy — for  them  and  for  their 
cities,  and  for  their  states,  and  for  their 
country. 

In  this  competitive  world  In  which  we 
live — when  skill  Is  so  much  In  demand; 
when  you  have  to  compete  wtlh  so  many 
people  who  have  been  trained,  have  gotten 
an  education — how  serious  and  grievous  Is 
the  handicap  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  who 
doesnt  have  an  education. 

Another  one  of  these  young  people  said, 
"Well,  I  graduated  from  high  school,  but  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  a  Job,  although 
I  made  good  grades — I  made  a  B  while  I  was 
In  high  school.  A  lot  of  theee  boys  are  drop- 
outs and  get  Just  as  good  Jobs  as  I  can  get 
now:  why  should  I  graduate  from  high 
school?" 

I  said,  "I'll  tell  you  why.  You  have  told 
me  that  you  didn't  try  In  a  great  many 
places  to  get  a  Job;  but  Just  suppose  that 
you  started  ofT  on  the  same  level  with  one 
of  these  dropouts. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  get  ahead  of  him 
In  a  little  while — with  better  education  than 
he  has?  If  you  really  set  your  head  to  It?  If 
you're  really  determined  to  do  so?" 

I  said,  "When  the  people  are  promoted — 
you  and  that  other  man  who  got  the  same  job 
and  started  In  at  the  same  time,  and  worked 
for  that  same  employer — as  they  start  to 
make  promotions  they'll  generally  begin  to 
pick  the  ones  who  are  the  best  qualitied;  the 
ones  who  can  learn  to  do  the  Job  the  better 
way — and  there's  where  your  education  would 
come  In  as  a  benefit  to  you." 

And  I  want  to  .say  to  you  men,  who  are 
here,  for  the  time  being.  In  this  Institution; 
"Don't  be  one  of  those  In  the  75  percent — one 
of  the  three  out  of  every  four  who  are  finally 
separated  from  the  Institution  who  come 
back." 

Those  are  the  statistics.  There  may  be  some 
of  you  here  now  who  fall  In  this  group.  I 
understand  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
drove  me  out,  that  the  rate  of  recidivism  here 
Is  70  percent — 70  percent,  gentlemen.  It 
means  that  three  out  of  every  four  of  you 
who  are  here  now  have  already  been  out  and 
come  back.  You'd  hardly  believe  it  pa.sslble, 
would  you? 
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Just  think  of  It.  Don't  you  enjoy  the  free 
air?  The  beauty  of  your  city — or  your  state— 
or  your  country?  Don't  you  desire  the  associ- 
ation of  family  and  home  and  friendship  of 
yoiu-  own  choosing?  Don't  you  love  the  right 
to  go  where  you  want  to  go — when  you  want 
to  go?  Don't  you  like  to  be  able  to  choose 
your  own  recreation?  Don't  you  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  doing  what  you  like  to  do  and 
not  what  has  to  be  a  part  of  a  program? 
Aren't  you  really  capable  of  making  your  way 
In  that  world  out  there — and  becoming  one 
of  the  people  who  would  be  regarded  as  a  suc- 
cessful person — holding  a  g<5od  Job — making 
a  good  salary — driving  a  good  automobile — 
wearing  good  clothes — living  in  an  attractive 
home— providing  well  for  your  family  and 
those  you  love?  Aren't  those  things  enough 
to  make  a  man  want  to  try  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  of  freedom  and  liberty — 
and  become  a  good,  constructive,  happy  and 
satisfied— citizen  of  this  country? 

That's  what  this  program  Is  designed  to 
do — to  arouse  and  renew  this  determination: 
"/  icill  not  come  back — because  I  like  It  out 
there." 

Now,  you  could  make  a  good  living— every- 
one of  you  men  here  I  can  see  this  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  the  Intelligence — the  per- 
sonality— of  the  gentlemen  I  have  seen  and 
met  here  this  evening.  There's  not  a  man  here 
this  evening  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
who  isn't  capable  of  doing  a  good  Job,  of  being 
a  respected  citizen,  or  earning  a  good  salary, 
and  of  living  well,  on  the  outside.  There's 
just  one  thing  he  needs,  and  that  Is  to  want 
to  do  it. 

Success,  you  know.  Just  doesn't  come  and 
Jump  on  your  b.ick  .ind  put  Its  arms  around 
your  neck  and  hold  onto  you  In  spite  oi' 
your  efforts  to  get  away  from  It  or  run  out 
from  under  It  That  Isn't  the  way  success 
operates.  You  have  to  chase  it  a  little,  you 
know.  You  have  to  run  after  It.  You  have  to 
want  It.  You  have  to  appreciate  It.  You  have 
to  value  It  enough  In  order  to  bring  It  within 
your  grasp  and  within  your  enjoyment.  Some 
of  these  young  people  who  are  coming  along 
today — well.  It  seems  to  me.  somellmes,  that 
they  don't  really  want  to  enjoy  life. 

I  was  born  a  poor  boy  on  a  farm  In  East 
Alabama,  and  I  dare  say  a  lot  of  these 
prominent  citizens  who  are  here  this  eve- 
ning had  humble  beginnings  in  life.  But, 
somehow,  somebody  lighted  a  spark  in  our 
minds  and  our  hearts.  We  wanted  to  get  out 
of  the  little  communities  In  which  we  were 
born  We  wanted  to  move  Into  a  larger  circle 
of  friends,  to  more  satisfying  and  challeng- 
ing activity — and,  fortunately,  we  were  able 
to  get  an  education.  I  said  In  that  Commit- 
tee meeting  this  afternoon,  "I  often  shudder 
to  think  of  what  would  have  happened  to 
me,  how  empty  my  life  would  have  been,  if 
the  Lord,  and  my  good  mother  and  father, 
and  some  gix^d  friends,  had  not  iielped  me  to 
get  a  good  education  that  helped  me  to  have 
a  stlmulatlne  and  happy  life." 

If  you've  been  given  good  help,  there's  no 
reason  why  everybody  In  this  country  can't 
live  a  good  life.  Jobs  can  be  found — and  I'm 
advised  that  there's  a  group  of  private  citi- 
zens who  are  publiciv  Interested  and  con- 
cerned about  your  welfare — that  Is  working 
with  each  one  of  you  gentleman  not  only  to 
help  you  while  you're  here,  but  to  help  you 
whe.i  you  get  out. 

Go  out  and  say,  "Yes,  I  made  a  mistake 
once,  but  I'm  not  going  to  make  that  mis- 
take again,  I  learned  a  lot  up  there.  Some- 
how or  another.  I  got  hold  of  myself,  up 
there,  better  than  I  ever  have.  For  the  first 
time  In  my  life  I've  come  to  have  purpose 
in  my  heart,  purpose  In  my  life.  I  want  to 
do  certain  things.  I  want  to  accomplish 
something.  I  want  to  be  somebody.  I'm  a  new 
man  because  something  has  got  hold  of  me 
that  I  haven't  felt  before.  And  I'm  going 
on  now — towards  those  stars  out  there.  I 
think  thev're  leading  me  into  a  happier  ex- 
perience than  I've  had  before  now." 
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And  that's  the  best  answer  I  know  of  to 
what  we  call  recidivism — repeaters.  I'm  in- 
terested In  this  as  a  government  official  and 
as  a  citizen.  I  want  to  help  the  individual 
At  the  same  time  I  want  to  help  the  vic- 
tims on  whom  they  might  Inflict  crime  to  be 
free  of  that  potential  injury  if  they  went 
out  and  committed  another  offense. 

I  want  to  help  my  fellow  citizen  too.  Let 
me  tell  you  something,   you  younger  men. 
These  years  are  slipping  away  from  you  very 
fast.  You  don't  realize  it  xintll  you  begin  to 
get   up   Into  a  higher  age   bracket.  I'm  69 
years  old.  And  while  I  can  cut  a  caper  here 
If  you  want  me  to,  I  know  that  you  live  a 
lifetime  before  you  realize  it.  I  Just"  want  you 
to  know  that  these  years  are  Important.  And 
so  are  those  years  that  you  are  going  to  start 
living   when   you   get  out   of   here,   they're 
important  years.  Just  make  the  best  of  them, 
"I've  known  Allen  Cherry  for  a  long  time— ^ 
he's  a  fine,  able  gentleman.  I've  had  a  very 
happy    experience    with    Mr.    Kindig.    I've 
known  Paul  Myers,  who  Is  the  head  of  this 
company,  for  a  long  time.  He's  a  genius  In 
promoting — a  genltis  In  stirring  people  up 
and  making  them  want  to  do  things,  trying 
to  give  them  the  keys  to  unlock  the  doors 
and  the  treasures  of  success.  They  are  very 
capable  people.  This  is  the  first  institution, 
they  tell  me,  that  has  tried  this  program! 
And  they  tell  me  that  the  reports  that  they 
are  getting  are  very  stimulating,  that  you 
can  tell  a  difference  In  the  attitude  of  these 
gentlemen   who    are    taking    this    program. 
They,  too,  are  beginning  to  find  themselves 
awakened  to  new   understanding  and  new 
determination,  and  to  a  new  will  to  succeed. 
If  you  can  do  that  with  a  program  like  this— 
If  you  can  do  It  here  In  this  institution— in 
Shelby  County  in  Tennessee — you  can  do  It 
In  every  Institution  In  this  country  where 
men  are  confined.  And  If  we  can  Just  cut 
down  by  50  percent  the  number  of  repeaters, 
then  think  of  the  contribution  we  will  have 
made  to  the  country,  not  to  speak  of  the 
happiness  that  would  be  in  every  one  of  those 
lives  which  wouldn't  be  there  If  they  didn't 
have  that  successful  experience  when  they  go 
on  the  outelde. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  this  Institution,  you 
graduates  whom  I'm  proud  to  see  here  this 
evening,  and  proud  to  see  you  receive  these 
certificates. 

Back  In  the  days  In  Scandinavia  when 
those  brave  and  stout-hearted  people  went 
out  In  their  little  ships  to  ply  the  rough 
seas  of  the  world — before  they  left  their  little 
home  port,  the  story  Is — their  minister  would 
go  alward  their  vessel  and  he  would  call  all 
those  sailors  around  nearby  and  then  he 
would  give  them  what  they  called  the  "fish- 
erman's benediction."  As  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  upon  them — those  rugged,  strong 
men — he  gave  them  this  blessing:  "May  the 
Lord  keep  thee  and  bless  thee;  grant  thee 
favoring  winds,  a  safe  voyage,  and  stout 
hearts  for  the  storm."  And  I  want  to  say  to 
you  graduates  here  this  evening,  "May  the 
Lord  blese  thee  and  keep  thee  when  you  go 
out  of  this  institution.  May  He  grant  you 
favoring  winds  of  happiness  and  success. 
May  He  grant  you  safe  harbors  of  security 
and  may  He  give  you  stout  hearts  for  the 
temptations  and  the  struggles  and  the  prob- 
lems which  will  confront  you.  and  with  those 
stout  hearts  you  can  overcome." 
Thank  you  and  good  luck  to  you  all. 


DAY  OF  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF  vmciNn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4 
this  year,  I  had  occasion  to  participate 
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In  the  "Day  of  Patriotism"  at  Ken- 
bridge,  Va.  This  occasion  was  sponsored 
by  the  Jaycettes  of  Kenbridge.  One  year 
ago,  tlie  same  group  sponsored  the  first 
"Day  of  Patriotism"  for  Kenbridge.  It 
was  a  wonderful  event  but  this  year  the 
Jaycettes  in  conjunction  with  the  Jay- 
cees  and  other  interested  parties  put  on 
a  great  demonstration  of  patriotism 
second  to  none  ever  held  in  Southside 
Virginia. 

I  commend  the  sponsoring  group  for 
the  great  work  it  has  done  in  the  kin- 
dling of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  people  and  for  bringing 
about  a  realization  that  America  has  a 
great  heritage  that  we  must  protect  and 
that  we  have  a  great  Nation  second  to 
none.  I  feel  that  the  entire  Nation  owes 
this  group  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  spon- 
soring such  a  worthwhile  undertaking 
and  for  sparking  and  renewing  our 
faith  in  America  and  the  great  heritage 
we  have. 

The  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  an 
outstanding  American,  a  native  son  who 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Kenbridge,  edu- 
cated at  its  high  school  and  graduated 
from  the  Military  Academy,  Maj.  Gen. 
S.  E.  Gee,  U.S.  Army,  Commanding 
General,  U.S.  Army  Physical  Disability 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C.  General  Gee 
has  served  America  in  the  Army  in 
practically  every  capacity  available.  He 
has  been  a  great  soldier,  a  great  patriot 
and  a  distinguished  American.  He 
brought  a  great  message  to  those  of  us 
present  at  Kenbridge  on  the  night  of 
July  4th  and  because  of  the  splendid 
message  and  my  desire  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  others  throughout  America,  I 
include  it  with  my  remarks  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  address  of  General  Gee  is 
as  follows  : 

National  Will 
(By  Maj.  Gen.  S.  E.  Gee) 
I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  join  with 
you  in  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary  of 
our  Day  of  Independence,  prrclaimed  at 
Philadelphia  on  July  4,  1776.  Especial! v,  I 
desire  to  commend  those  who  have  planned, 
organized  and  participated  in  this  dav  of 
patriotism  In  Kenbridge. 

My  topic  this  evening  Is  inspired  bv  our 
heritage  and  Its  relation  to  national"  will. 
National  will  Is  an  Intangible.  It  Is  the  morale 
of  a  nation — the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  great 
people.  It  Is  a  vital  Ingredient  in  national 
success.  It  is  indispensable  to  national  sur- 
vival. 

In  Just  a  few  years,  our  country  will  ob- 
serve the  200th  annlversarv  of  "its  blnh. 
America  is  the  first  of  the  enierging  nations 
Ours  has  been  the  product  of  a  determined 
national  will. 

Examples  of  this  national  will  are  found 
in  each  and  every  decade  of  our  hlstorv  since 
the  first  landings  at  Jamestown.  Aii  out- 
standing example  was  Valley  Forge— a  name 
that  will  live  forever  In  our  'history.  One  his- 
torical description  of  Washington's  Conti- 
nental Army,  11.000  strong,  moving  into  Val- 
ley Forge  on  December  19,  1777,  Is  as  follows: 

"Toward  this  plateau  the  main  armv  of 
the  United  States  headed  In  December,  as 
the  air  sharpened  and  powderv  snow  began 
to  sift  through  pine  and  oak  limbs  .  .  .  snow 
thlcvened,  became  stinging  sleet,  softened 
into  pelting  rain.  The  freeze  came  swlftlv 
and  the  wetched,  boggy  roads  stiffened  Into 
Knlfe-nits  that  slashed  at  rag-bound  feet 
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Washington  said,  'You  might  have  tracked 
the  army  ...  to  Valley  Forge  by  the  blood 
of  their  feet." 

"The  main  column  reached  the  plateau  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  19,  and  exhausted. 
chlUed  men  lurched  to  their  camp  sites  and 
lighted  fires. 

"For  rations  they  had  only  what  they 
might  scrape  out  of  their  haversacks;  and 
soon  even  the  fires  became  a  menace,  for  all 
their  cheerful  glow.  Broken  boots  dried  too 
quickly,  cracked  and  split.  Foot-WTapplngs 
charred  and  fell  away  from  bruised,  bleed- 
ing soles.  Nothing  very  much  happened  in 
the  Valley  Forge  lines.  Men  simply  set  their 
teeth  and  stayed  alive,  and  thus  kept  alive 
the  army  that  was  the  active  expresiicn  of 
their  cause,  quite  unaware  of  the  deep  glorv 
of  what  they  did." 

When  spring  came,  more  than  4,000  of 
these  men  were  dead.  Among  those  who  sur- 
vived were  Captains  John  Marshall  and 
James  Monroe.  Later  to  become  Chief  Justice 
and  President,  respectively.  Our  own  Lunen- 
burg County  had  four  companies  at  Valley 
Forge.  Out  of  about  forty  men  In  each  com- 
pany, one  had  only  seven  survivors.  Another 
had  only  five.  The  roster  of  those  companies 
read  much  as  ours  from  Lunenburg  would 
read  today. 

Listen  to  the  names  of  but  a  few : 
William   Winn,   John   Thompson,   Charles 
Maddox,  William  Slaughter,  Thomas  Wilkin- 
son. James  Johnson,  Hugh  Wallace,  Dudley 
Terrell. 

John  Ragsdale.   Isaac  Allen,  John  Bailey, 
William  Snead,  William  Gill,  John  Bell.  Jo- 
seph Bishop,  John  Stokes.  William  Parrlsh. 
-Another  example  of  national  will  was  at 
Yorktown. 

The  army  now  had  been  seasoned  by  six 
bitter  years  of  war.  Tliey,  with  the  help  of 
the  French  fleet,  closed  a  circle  around 
CornwalUs. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  on  the  night  of 
October  14,  1781,  a  unit  of  the  Continental 
line  quietly  moved  into  position  for  an  as- 
sault on  the  strongest  point  along  the  line. 
designated  as  Redoubt  Ten.  In  order  to 
achieve  surprise,  the  commanding  officer  or- 
dered that  no  muskets  would  be  loaded  and 
that  the  force  storm  the  redoubt  In  a  coor- 
dinated and  carefully  timed  bayonet  attack. 
After  a  fierce  assault,  the  redoubt  fell.  Corn- 
wallls'  line  then  folded  like  an  accordion.  He 
had  to  surrender.  The  commander  and  leader 
of  that  assault  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  .Wex- 
ander  Hamilton.  He  later  helped  write  our 
Constitution  and  became  our  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

A  company  from  Lunenburg  and  troops 
from  other  neighboring  counties  were  most 
Instrumental  In  driving  CornwaUis  into  that 
trap. 

It  Is  a  .misnomer  to  refer  to  our  war  of  in- 
dependence a.s  a  revolution  when  compared 
to  many  other  wars  of  revolution  through- 
out the  world.  The  others  have  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  one  person  or 
group  of  persons  in  power.  Then,  by  main- 
taining complete  control  over  the  military 
forces,  they  have  stayed  in  power.  Once  this 
control  was  lo.st,  then  the  heads  would  fall. 
The  French  Revolution  ended  in  rule  by  Na- 
poleon. The  Russian  Revolution  supported 
the  Bolsheviks — the  Cuban  supported 
Castro. 

In  contrast,  our  forefathers,  wisely,  di- 
rected that  our  military  establishment 
".  .  .  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic  ..."  Tlie  President  is  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces. 
The  Congress  Is  charged  with  raising  the 
forces  and  appropriating  the  necessary 
money.  In  short,  the  military  In  the  United 
States  supports  not  one  Individual  or  spe- 
cific group  but  the  Constitution  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
Each   generation  has  met  the  challengee 
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of  their  time  and  has  left  our  country  a 
better  place  for  their  efforts. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  my  own  or  that 
of  my  father's  generation.  I  share  In  a  sense 
of  pride  and  accomplishment  for  the  re- 
markable progress  in  my  own  hfetime. 

Within  five  decades  life  expectancy  has 
been  Increased  by  approximately  fifty  per- 
cent. The  work  day  has  been  cut  by  a' third, 
while  the  per  capita  output  has  mere  than 
doubled.  We  no  longer  fear  epidemics  of  flu, 
typhus,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
mumps,  polio,  or  tuberculoels. 

During  this  time  our  people  have  lived 
through  history's  greatest  depression.  Many 
of  them  know  what  it  Is  to  be  poor,  cold  and 
hungry.  Because  of  this  they  were  deter- 
mined that  following  generations  would  have 
a  better  life,  better  schools,  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  succeed  and  follow  one's  life's 
ambition  than  they  themselves  had.  Also, 
these  people  fought  man's  grisliest  war  and 
delivered  mankind  from  the  likes  of  the  ty- 
rant Hitler.  They  built  thousands  of  schools, 
trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of  bet- 
ter teachers.  Higher  education  h.xs  been 
made  a  real  possibility  for  millions  of 
youngsters — Instead  of  the  more  prorperous 
few.  A  head  start  has  been  made  in  con- 
servation, anti-pwllutlon.  and  many  other 
fields. 

Of  course,  as  always,  there  have  been 
failures  and  there  are  Jobs  to  complete  and 
many  yet  to  begin  by  those  whc  follow. 
There  are  changes  to  be  made,  as  always. 
Change  just  for  the  sake  of  change  Is  false 
and  dangerous.  Change  for  the  sake  of  prog- 
re?s  and  to  enhance  our  heritage  is  proper. 
Sound  procedures  are  established  for  such 
changes.  But  I  pray  to  God  .A.;mlghty  that 
those  who  seek  to  bring  about  change  will 
not  destroy  our  country  In  the  process. 

It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  that  the 
times  exact  from  each  generation  a  special 
measure.  This  Is  true,  especially  today  There 
Is  great  dissent  and  unrest  in  the  land.  But 
In  our  pursuit  of  dissent,  let  us  not  neglect 
our  duty  to  those  who  protect  the  right  of 
dissent  or  who  serve  our  country  In  the  field, 
nor  abandon  those  who  have  fallen  into 
enemy  hands. 

Our  military  forces  are  not  In  Vietnam  by 
their  own  choosing.  They  are  there  because 
our  duly  constituted  authorities  have  or- 
dered them  there.  They  face  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  that  Is  Imposed  on  man — war  on 
the  battlefield.  They  are  doing  their  duty  to 
you  and  our  Nation  and  will  defend  and  die 
for  us  If  need  be.  They  are  no  less  brave  or 
determined  than  were  those  men  at  Valley 
Forge,  Yorktown,  Verdun,  Guadalcanal,  Nor- 
mandy, or  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  once  told  of 
a  visit  to  his  unit  by  the  German  Field  Mar- 
shal Von  Hlndenberg  shortly  after  World 
War  I.  Von  Hlndenberg  said,  '"l  predict  that 
ultimately  victory  in  war  may  depend  largely 
upon  the  ability  of  civil  pwpulations  tn  with- 
stand attack.  It  will  be  a  question  of  nerves. 
That  nation  will  lose  whose  nerves  will  snap 
first." 

May  our  nerves  stay  firm,  and  our  courage 
never  falter. 

As  part  of  our  legacy  from  Philadelphia,  we 
frequently  quote  the  lines  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

This  is  the  part  of  the  Declaration  we 
like — "Pursuit  of  Happlnes"  However,  we 
often  overlook  the  last  line  of  that  same 
declaration;  "And  for  the  support  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  divine  providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  ovir  forttinee 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

Thank  you. 
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NATIONAL  SOJOURNERS,  INC. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  submit  for  reprinting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  50th  Golden  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Sojourners,  Inc., 
on  June  24-27.  1970.  in  Columbus.  Ohio. 
in  support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  that  patriotic  organization  in 
his  Southeast  Asia  military  and  diplo- 
matic actions  and  extending  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  National  Sojourners  to 
the  National  Guard  and  civil  police  of  the 
various  States  for  their  work  to  protect 
life  and  property  during  recent  civil 
disturbances. 

The  National  Sojourners  is  a  Mas  on - 
ically   oriented   fraternity   composed   of 
commissioned  officers  and  warrant  of- 
ficers  'past  and  present^    of  the  uni- 
formed forces  of  the  United  States  of 
America.   We   perform   an    outstanding 
service  for  God  and  country : 
REsoLfTiON  Adopted  By  Nationai.  Sojoitrn- 
ERs.  Inc.  Support  of  the  President  of  the 
United    States    In    His    Southeast    Asian 
Military  and  Diplomatic  Actions 

Whereas.  National  Sojourners,  Inc..  Is  a 
Masonlcally  oriented  fraternity  composed  of 
commissioned  officers  and  warrant  ofBcers 
I  past  and  pre.«ent )  of  the  uniformed  forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  organized 
into  chao'ers  for.  among  other  important 
things,  the  purpose  of  supporting  all  pa- 
triotic aims  and  activities  In  Mansonry.  for 
developing  true  patriotism  and  .Americanism 
throughout  the  Nation,  for  bringing  together 
representatives  of  the  uniformed  forces  of 
tlie  United  States  (past  and  present)  in  a 
united  effort  to  further  the  military  need 
of  National  Defense,  and  for  opposing  any 
influence  whatsoever  calculated  to  weaken 
the   na:ional   security:    and 

Whereas,  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  undue 
and  unlawful  pressures  are  being  applied  by 
radical  elements  of  our  society,  through  un- 
lawful a-s-semblies  and  demonstrations,  riots 
and  other  violent  disturbances,  Including  the 
wanton  destruction  of  private  and  public 
property,  in  a  concerted  effort  to  compel  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
our  armed  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  under 
circumstances  and  conditions  constitut- 
ing ignominious  defeat  for  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas,  the  vast  majority  of  National 
Sojourners  by  training  and  e.xperience  are 
knowledgeable  In  the  strategic  and  tactical 
requirements  for  successful  military  opera- 
tions, especially  those  pertaining  to  the 
safety  of  our  own  troops  In  the  hazards  of 
a  withdrawal  operation: 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  we.  the  dele- 
gates of  the  various  chapters,  st  the  annual 
convention  of  National  Sojourners.  Inc..  as- 
sembled m  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  26th  day  of 
June.  1970.  again  pledge  ourselves  and  the 
members  of  our  fraternity,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  his 
decision  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Communist  enemy  In  Cam- 
bodia; and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  National  So- 
journers. Individually  and  collectively,  pledge 
that  we  shall  continue  to  heartily  suppyort 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  what- 
ever diplomatic,  political  and  military  ac- 
tions he  deems  appropriate  to  bring  the  pres- 
ent conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  to  a  success- 
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ful  conclusion  and  to  secure  for  ourselves 
and  the  peoples  of  the  affected  free  countries, 
a  Just   and  lasting  peace   with   honor:   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  original  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  The  Honor- 
able Richard  M.  Nixon,  The  White  House, 
Washmgton.  DC.  and  that  copies  hereof 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conmiittees  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,   through  our  Congressional  Liaison. 

Adopted  this  26th  day  of  June.  1970,  at 
Columbus.  Ohio,  In  National  Convention. 

EXPRESSION  op  appreciation 

Whereas,  little  or  no  recognition  has  been 
given  to  the  National  Gu.ird  and  civil  police 
of  the  several  states  for  their  honorable  and 
selfless  service  when  called  upon  by  duly 
constituted  authority  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
to  protect  life  and  property  by  upholding  the 
laws  of  the  land  during  recent  clvU  disturb- 
ances; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  National  So- 
journers. Incorpor.ited.  in  National  Conven- 
tion assembled,  express  prrateful  appreciation 
and  commendation  to  those  devoted  citizen- 
soldiers  and  law-enforcement  officers  for 
their  devotion  Ui  the  high  Ideals  which  have 
made  this  country  great. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
State?.  The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  The 
White  H'jufe.  Washington,  DC.  and  to  each 
of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  through  our  Congressional 
Liaison  Officer-s.  and  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Governors  of  the  several  states  and 
to  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

.\dopted  this  27th  day  of  June,  1970,  at 
Columbus.  Ohio,  in  National  Convention. 


July  U,  1970 


HALF  WAY— DUCKING  ROLLCALLS 
NOT  ONLY  ESCAPE  VALVE  FOR 
GUN-SHY  LAWMAKER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  end 
to  secrecy  in  House  proceedings  is  a  ne- 
cessity if  we  are  to  retain  the  public's 
trust. 

An  editorial  in  the  Wheeling  Intel- 
ligencer, one  of  West  Virginia's  most  in- 
fluential newspapers,  offers  a  good  back- 
ground on  the  situation  and  possible 
solutions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  edi- 
torial and  search  their  outi  newspapers 
for  similar  pieces.  The  public  is  demand- 
ing change  and  we  must  not  ignore  it: 

Half   Wat — Ducking    Rollcalls    Not   Only 
Escape  Valve  of  Gun-Shy  Lawmaker 

Under  the  rules  of  procedtire  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  rollcall  votes  are  required 
when  a  bill  Is  up  for  passage  or  on  a  motion 
to  return  to  a  Committee.  Otherwise  action, 
in  most  cases,  is  by  voice  vote. 

Pointing  out  that  Important  amendments, 
which  In  many  Instances  change  the  charac- 
ter of  a  proposition  altogether,  thus  are 
anonymously  decided,  a  number  of  Congress- 
men are  pressing  for  reform. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group,  for  example, 
which  Includes  more  than  100  Liberals,  Is 
promising  an  "all-out  effort"  to  revise  the 
voting  system  to  the  end  that  members  be 
required  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 


Nor  Is  the  movement  confined  to  Demo- 
cratic Liberals.  A  group  of  40  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  account 
notes,  has  proposed  that  after  defeat  of  an 
amendment  on  a  voice  vote  44  members 
could  compel  a  roll  call. 

"Other  reformers,"  the  account  related, 
"would  simply  adopt  the  British  system  of 
having  clerks  record  names  of  members, 
rather  than  merely  count  'yeas'  and  'nays'i 
as  they  pass  through  teller  lines.  This  pro- 
posal would  save  some  of  the  time  consumed 
by  roll  calls  which  take  up  to  45  minutes 
each. 

Anything  designed  to  take  the  secrecy  out 
of  legislative  procedure  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  While  they  are  about  re- 
vising the  rules  to  this  end,  however,  the  re- 
formers would  do  well  to  give  some  heed  to 
the  cover-up  aspects  of  the  Committee  sys- 
tem, which  permits  troublesome  proposals  to 
remain  burled  Indefinitely.  This  fault  could 
be  corrected  by  requiring  every  Committee 
to  release  to  the  floor,  with  or  without  recom- 
mendation, every  proposition  referred  to  It, 
after  reasonable  opportunity  to  study  the 
matter,  with  hearings  If  necessary,  had  been 
afforded.  This— giving  the  whole  membership 
the  benefit  of  research  otherwise  Impossible — 
Is  the  function  of  a  Committee.  It  Is  not,  or 
should  not  be,  a  committee's  purpose  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  proposals  entrusted  to  It  for 
study. 


BASTILLE  DAY 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
across  the  Nation,  people  of  French  ex- 
traction and  all  freedom  loving  Ameri- 
cans, are  observing  Bastille  Day.  the 
French  national  holiday  commemorating 
the  triumph  of  the  French  Revolution.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remember  that  event  as  well  as  the  great 
contributions  that  France  and  her  peo- 
ple have  made  toward  the  development 
of  democracy  throughout  the  world. 

On  this  date,  in  1789.  the  people  of 
Paris  assaulted  the  Bastille,  the  city's 
royal  prison.  Although  few  politiral  pris- 
oners were  actually  being  held  there  at 
the  time,  the  liberation  of  this  traditional 
symbol  of  the  monarchy's  oppression  of 
the  people  served  as  a  great  impetus  to 
the  revolution,  and  proved  that  it  could 
in  fact  succeed  against  the  hitherto  im- 
pregnable monarchy. 

Bastille  Day,  then,  is  remembered  as  a 
symbol  of  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  of  the  democratic  principles 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  which 
have  guided  the  French  Republic 
throughout  its  long  history. 

On  Bastille  Day,  we  celebrate  a  victory 
of  the  French  people,  but  also  of  all  those 
free  peoples  of  the  world  who  have 
evolved  so  many  of  their  democratic 
ideals  from  the  example  of  the  French 
experience. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  join  with 
me  in  commemoration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  French  democracy,  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
French  people  throughout  history.  Our 
two  nations  share  a  heritage  of  demo- 
cratic traditions  and  mutual  friendship 
in  which  both  can  take  great  pride. 


July  n,  1970 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  observe  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  into  law. 

The  administration  on  aging  set  up 
by  the  act  has  in  these  5  years  started 
to  mobilize  one  of  our  great  resources — 
older  American"; — to  .•:er\'e  themselves 
and  their  country  with  a  longer  and  more 
active  life. 

To  commemorate  the  progres.s  that  has 
made,  I  submit  the  following  article  from 
the  June-July  1970,  edition  of  Aging  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
July  14  Is  Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act 

Five  years  ago  on  July  14  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  was  signed  Into  law. 

The  Act  established  the  Administration  on 
Aging  within  the  Federal  Government  and 
authorized  funds  for  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  training  and  for  allotments  to 
States  for  programs  for  older  people. 

Today  53  States  and  Territories  have  had 
their  State  plans  approved  and  are  operating 
such  programs.  State  plan  approval  Is  ex- 
pected for  two  additional  States  before  July 
U,  1970. 

Priorities  for  1970 

Ao.4  priorities  Include: 

Strengthened  State  agencies. 

Development  of  more  comprehensive  coor- 
dinated local  and  State  programs. 

Use  of  talents,  skills,  and  experience  of  old- 
er Americans  in  volunteer  service  and  employ- 
ment activities. 

Inclusion  of  services  for  the  elderly  In  the 
Model  Cities  program. 

Improved  nutrition  and  transportation. 

Development  of  truly  multipurpose  senior 
centers  as  vehicles  for  delivery  services  and 
opportunities. 

An  all-out  attack  on  Isolation. 

Development  of  a  national  policy  on  aging. 
OppoaTUNrriES  for  Older  People 

Everywhere  possible  AOA  Is  working  to 
encsurage  the  use  of  the  talents  and  experi- 
enceof  older  people. 

Through  demonstration  programs,  AOA 
has  shown  the  effectiveness  of  older  people 
both  as  employees  and  volunteers  In  school 
programs,  in  library  services.  In  community 
program.=  of  many  kinds.  The  foster  grand- 
parent successes  testify  eloquently  to  their 
abilities— to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
people  are  a  national  resource. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program  has  pos- 
sibly had  a  greater  effect  on  the  "Image"  of 
aging  than  any  other  single  thing  and  It 
is  now  funded  and  operated  by  AOA  as  an 
on-going  activity.  The  oldest  foster  grand- 
parent is  now  90  and  working  regularly  4 
hours  a  day. 

Recently,  Commissioner  on  Aging  John  B. 
Martin  and  Robert  D.  Moran.  Administrator 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Department 
of  Labor,  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing agreeing  to  pool  the  resources  of 
their  agencies  in  Washington,  the  regions, 
and  the  States  to  fight  discrimination  In 
employment  based  on  age. 

Services  por  Older  People 

AOA  has  been  working  with  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In 
Its  Model  Cities  program  under  a  Joint  agree- 
ment to  make   certain   that   older   people's 
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needs  and  older  people's  abilities  are  con- 
sidered in  services  planned  and  opportuni- 
ties offered  in  every  Model  City. 

With  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  .^0.\ 
Is  working  on  ideas  to  imprsve  the  nutri- 
tion of  older  people  and  to  extend  the  op- 
portunity for  them  to  use  food  stamps  In  a 
more  meaningful  way. 

AOA  was  one  of  three  agencies — the  others 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Eind  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— funding  a  workshop  on  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  older  people  late  in 
May.  The  meeting  is  expected  to  refuit  In 
greater  knowledge  and  activity  in  this  area 
and  in  recommendations  for  legislation. 

Thirty-two  projects  have  been  funded  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  to 
test  various  methods  for  providing  coordi- 
nated comprehensive  community  services  for 
elder  people.  Other  title  IV  projects  are  con- 
centrating on  development  of  specific  serv- 
ices. 

For  a  fuller  report  on  research,  demon- 
stration, and  training  during  the  first  5 
years  of  the  Older  Americans  .Act.  see  page 
10  of  the  May  issue  of  Aging. 

1971  WnrrE  House  Conference 
As  America  moves  Into  the  decade  of  the 
70's,  the  President  has  called  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  witli  the  goal  of  bring- 
ing into  being  a  more  realistic  and  compre- 
hensive national  policy  for  older  Americans. 
The  Conference  will  build  on  the  results 
of  the  first  White  Hou.'-e  Conference  on  Aging 
a  decade  ago  which  led  to  enactment  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 
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HON,  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  commend  an  orga- 
nization or  an  individual  for  an  accom- 
plishment which  brings  pride,  enjoyment 
or  has  proven  beneficial  to  other  people 
in  this  Nation,  It  is  doubly  so  when  the 
recipient  of  such  a  commendation  is  not 
only  a  colleague  in  the  House,  but  also 
a  waim,  personal  friend,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

"Doc"  Morgan,  as  we  know  him,  has 
been  cited  by  the  Sokol  U.S.A.  one  of  the 
foremost  gymnastic  and  physical  educa- 
tion organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Delegates  at  the  23d  national  conven- 
tion, held  in  Monessen,  Pa.,  adopted  a 
warm  resolution  praising  Congressman 
Morgan  for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
particularly  in  regard  to  providing  com- 
passionate legislation  for  immigration 
to  America  for  thousands  of  refugees  and 
escapees  from  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe.  The  principal  speaker  at  that 
convention,  incidentally,  was  another 
colleague  of  ours  and  close  friend  of 
mine,  the  Honorable  John  H.  Dent  of 
Westmoreland  Coimty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  Sokol. 
which  was  founded  in  the  United  States 
more  than  100  years  ago.  for  singling  out 
"Doc"  Morgan  for  this  special  tribute 
and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  other  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  the  following  Sokol  resolution: 


Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  convening  body  of 
this  1970  National  Convention  of  the  SOKOLf- 
USA  unanimously  recognize  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  Dr.  Thomas  E  Morgan, 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  26th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

During  the  post  war  years  Congressman 
Morgan  personally  and  unreientlessly  used 
I  he  powers  of  his  office  to  locate  and  estab- 
lish communication  with  Amencau  Slovak 
families  and  their  relatives  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

It  was  the  leadership  and  the  thoughtful- 
iiess  of  our  friend  Congressman  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  that  pressed  the  free  wcrld  to  be 
concerned  .'or  the  welfare  of  the  proud  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia  and  other  war  torn 
r.ations  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  through  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman Morgan  that  much  of  the  progress 
In  visa  and  passport  legislation  has  been 
made  possible. 

Congressman  Morgan  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
given  his  leadership  and  tireless  efforts  to 
providing  compassionate  legislation  for  Im- 
migration to  America  for  thousands  of 
refugees  and  escapees  from  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe. 

As  Chairman  of  the  powerful  and  prestigi- 
ous House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Congressman  Thomas  E.  Morgan  continues 
to  represent  the  true  image  of  America^ 
the  image  that  brought  so  many  of  us  and 
to  many  of  uur  families  to  America  aiid  the 
privileges  o:   freedom  and  democracy. 

Therefore,  let  It  be  known  that  this  con- 
venmg  body  of  the  SOKOL  expres.ses  its 
deep  appreciation  for  the  guidance  and  affec- 
tion given  to  our  people  by  the  Honorable 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 


DR.  ALBERT  TOMASULO 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  concern  among  tho.se 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  best  possible 
hospital  services  for  tlie  veterans  of  our 
country  about  the  transfer  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  Dr.  Albert 
Tomasulo,  who  has  been  head  of  the 
veterans  hospital  in  Miami.  Tiie  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Haley,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  of  the  House 
Veterans  Committee  has  called  upon  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  a  report  on 
the  transfer  of  Dr.  Tomasulo. 

Many  citizens  have  written  me  about 
the  splendid  service  Dr.  Tomasulo  ren- 
dered to  the  veterans  when  he  headed 
the  hospital  in  Miami.  He  is  a  man  of 
deep  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  vet- 
erans and  strove  in  every  way  possible 
to  see  to  it  that  the  veterans  got  the 
best  possible  care.  I  do  not  want  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  cause  for  Dr.  Toma- 
sulo's  transfer  until  the  able  House  Vet- 
erans Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  has  a 
report  or  findings  about  the  matter.  Of 
course,  Congress  could  not  and  would  not 
tolerate  any  member  of  a  veterans  hos- 
pital staff  being  transferred  because  he 
gave  factual  information  about  the  qual- 
ity of  care  rendered  in  a  veterans  hos- 
pital. 
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Mr.  Hal  Bergida,  one  of  those  con- 
cerned about  Dr.  Tomasulo's  transfer, 
wrote  about  it  in  his  column  in  the 
Miami  Review  of  June  24,  1970.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  request  that  Mr.  Bergida's  re- 
marks be  inserted  in  the  Record  inunedi- 
ately  following  my  remarks: 
Dk.  Albert  Tomasulo 
(By  Hal  Bergida) 
Dr.  Albert  Tomasulo  has  been  transferred  to 
a  beat  in  the  far  distant  suburbs  for  telling 
the  truth  about  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  Its  hospital  here.  In  typical  Immature, 
vicious  and  childish  action  the  administra- 
tors of  the  VA  have  ordered  the  outspoken 
Tomasulo  to  the  small  Installation  at  Bath, 
N.Y.  You  can  be  sure  that  when  they  replace 
him  here  it  will  be  with  a  new  dliector  of 
the  stripe  that  they  like — formally  official, 
close-mouthed,  and  more  concerned  about 
his  job  than  the  patients  under  his  care. 
There  aren't  many  24-year  veterans  of  the 
VA  system  with  the  courage  Dr.  Tomasulo 
showed  In  appearing  before  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Hospital  Subcommittee  and  tell- 
ing them  what  the  VA  hospital  system  Is 
really  like. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  a  complete 
shakeup  of  the  care  given  our  veterans.  Their 
broken  bodies  and  minds  do  not  belong  in 
the  hands  of  mean  little  bureaucrats  and 
penny-pinching  budget  department  scrooges. 
They  have  given  of  themselves  and  they  now 
deserve  the  best  that  this  nation  can  give 
them  In  return.  Instead  of  pushing  Dr  Tom- 
asulo off  to  a  small-town  Siberia  he  should 
be  kept  here  as  a  shining  example  of  one 
decent  administrator  who  had  the  courage 
to  speak  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients 
entrusted  to  him. 

While  the  Congress  is  busy  with  wars  In 
Asia,  the  many  problems  here  at  home  and 
a  possible  summer  adjournment,  you  would 
think  that  It  stlU  could  find  time  to  look 
after  the  Tomasulo's,  not  Just  for  his  problem 
In  being  transferred  but  In  defense  of  what 
he  has  come  to  stand  for  in  this  matter  of 
caring  for  those  who  cared  enough  to  sacri- 
fice for  us.  The  time  is  long  past  due  for 
the  members  of  the  Congress  to  step  into  the 
running  of  the  VA  system  and  give  it  a  good 
housecleaning. 


THE  SQUEAKY  WHEEL  GETS  THE 
GREASE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  thf^  House  passed  H.R.  279.  the  so- 
called  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  In  so 
doing  they  demonstrated  once  again  that 
if  an  industry  screams  "wolf"  loud 
enough,  there  are  plenty  who  will  rush 
to  its  rescue  without  first  checking  the 
validity  of  these  cries. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman's  July  13  col- 
umn in  the  Washington  Post  effectively 
outlines  that  it  is  indeed  the  squeaky 
wheel  that  gets  the  grease.  At  this  point 
I  include  excerpts  from  Mr.  von  Hoff- 
man's article  in  the  Record: 

Newspaper  Monopolies 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Last  Wednesday,  the  day  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  exempt  the  news- 
paper Industry  from  the  antitrust  laws,  you 
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could  see  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird 
out  on  the  floor  throwing  handshakes  and 
athlete's  hugs  at  his  old  congressional  bud- 
dies. It  may  have  been  a  social  call  he  was 
paying,  or  iie  may  have  k)een  lobbying  for  a 
spare  aircraft  carrier,  but  whatever  the  rea- 
son for  his  presence  this  busy  man  had 
found  time  to  talk  to  congressmen. 

Spiro  T.  ("Ted")  Agnew  was  not  present, 
was  not  sliaking  legislative  hands,  was  not 
lobbying  against  this  bill  which  furthers  the 
media  concentration  that  our  esteemed  Vice 
President  would  have  people  think  he  objects 
to.  The  bill  will  make  it  legal  for  44  news- 
papers in  22  cities  to  rig  prices,  divide  mar- 
kets and  pool  profits  in  the  grand  tradition 
01  John  D.  Rockefeller  the  first.  It  will  also 
permit  any  and  all  other  newspapers  to 
apply  to  the  Justice  Department  for  permis- 
sion to  do  the  saine  in  the  future. 

Tlie  44  new.spapers  which  receive  immedi- 
ate permission  to  ignore  Uie  law  that  others 
must  obey  have  been  granted  this  privilege 
on  the  grounds  that  without  It  they  will  fall. 
The  precedent  Is  set:  If  business  Is  bad,  ask 
Congress  to  exempt  you  from  free  enterprise 
competition  so  you  can  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  your  erstwhile  commercial  rivals 
to  screw  the  consumer. 

If  the  precedent  holds  you  won't  have  to 
be  going  Into  bankruptcy,  you'll  only  have 
to  poor  mouth  and  make  it  seem  that  you 
are.  Tliat's  what  these  newspaper  scalawags 
have  done:  made  a  loud  noise  about  how 
poor  they  and  their  Industry  are. 

Newspapers  are  not  going  out  of  business. 
There  were,  according  to  the  testimony  on 
this  bill,  1.749  newspapers  in  America  at  the 
close  of  World  Wur  II.  Twenty  years  later 
there  were  1,754.  During  that  time  dally 
newspaper  sales  have  grown  by  more  than 
10  million.  And  the  advertising  revenues?  Up 
more  than  400  per  cent  In  the  last  generation 
so  that  last  year  they  went  over  the  $5  billion 
mark.  New  dailies  are  being  started  quite 
regularly,  33  in  the  past  three  years.  This 
is  not  a  moribund  industry  deserving  special 
favors. 

The  case  for  the  44  newspapers  which 
wanted  this  law  because  they've  been  operat- 
ing with  price  fixing  agreements  is  even 
shakier.  Three  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this  leg- 
islative gratuity  are  The  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Evans- 
ville  Press,  owned  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  which  also  owns  15  other  new.s- 
papers. United  Press  International,  United 
Features  Syndicate,  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  (NEA),  the  World  Almanac,  five 
television  stations  and  heavy  Investments  in 
cable  TV. 

Another  outfit  that  will  directly  profit  from 
this  law  1r  the  Newhouse  newspaper  chain 
which,  according  to  testimony  before  the 
Senate's  Antitrust  .Subcommittee,  owns  or 
has  a  heavy  interest  in  at  least  eight  news- 
papers and  seven  television  stations.  It's 
sometimes  hard  to  be  sure;  the  skein  of  cor- 
porate control  can  be  no  complex.  In  any 
event,  Newhouse  also  has  seven  cable  tele- 
vision companies,  as  well  as  Vogue,  Mademoi- 
selle. House  &  Garden.  Glamotir  and  Bride's 
magazines. 

Other  winners  under  this  law  are  Hearst's 
many  enterprl.ses  and  John  Knight's  commu- 
nications chain  which  reported  first  quarter 
revenues  of  over  $60  million.  If  these  are 
deserving  candidates  for  exemption  from  the 
antimonopoly  laws  then  what  about  dear, 
little  DvtPont  and  frail,  fading  General 
Electric? 

Witnesses  before  the  House  committee 
which  re[X)rted  this  monstrosity  out  onto 
the  fioor  demonstrated  that  these  collusive 
agreements  cost  us  consumers  not  only  In 
dollars  but  In  a  lower  quality  product.  After 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
got  together  to  fix  prices,  advertising  costs  in 
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the  Chronicle  nearly  doubled.  Beyond  that 
the  newspapers  were  able  to  offer  two-forJ 
the-prlce-of-one  advertising  deals  that  drove 
a  new,  competitive  daily  out  of  town. 

Although  the  bill's  purpose  is  to  save 
financially  dying  newspapers  and  promote 
news  and  editorial  diversity,  the  truth  la  the 
CThromcle  had  $7  million  in  the  bank  when 
it  signed  Its  agreement  with  its  competitor. 
Moreover,  the  quality  of  local  news  coverage 
In  both  papers  has  become  so  bad  that  the 
best  and  most  reliable  periodical  in  the  city  is 
The  Bay  Guardian,  a  monthly  put  out  by  one 
man  and  a  bunch  of  volunteer  helpers. 

The  greatest  shame  here  isn't  Agnew's  or 
Congress's  but  the  newspapers'.  In  their  recti- 
tude, they  denounce  everybody  else's  clrcum- 
ventlon  of  the  give  and  take  of  the  free 
market.  By  forcing  this  piece  of  tacky  legisla- 
tion through,  they've  shown  they're  Just  as 
scurvy  as  the  special  Interests  they  love  to 
denounce. 

There  are  some  noble,  Ironic  exceptions  to 
this,  the  most  conspicuous  being  The  New 
Times  which,  unlike  the  Vice  President,  has 
spoken  out  against  this  new  development  in 
media  concentration.  (The  Washington  Post 
also  editorialized  against  the  Act.)  Even  the 
Justice  Department,  which  doesn't  do  much 
right,  fought  It.  But  many  newspapers  have 
backed  it  or  been  silent.  That  will  put  them 
in  a  strange  position  when  the  printers' 
unions  demand  they  be  paid  for  the  work 
machines  do  better  and  faster.  If  the  publish- 
ers can  violate  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise and  live  by  legalized  monopoly,  why 
shouldn't  the  unions  be  Just  as  economically 
irrational? 

The  papers  will  not  only  regret  what 
they've  done  at  the  labor  bargaining  table 
but  also  in  their  dealings  with  the  govern- 
ment. How  free  are  they  going  to  be  when 
they  are  beholden  to  these  same  politicians 
for  their  abnormal  profits?  What  they  have 
done  to  themselves  is  far  worse  and  far 
more  worrisome  than  anything  Agnew  can  do 
to  them.  Now  they  must  live  under  the  threat 
that  this  privilege  may  be  taken  away  from 
them. 

Perhaps  the  people  in  the  newspaper  In- 
dustry can  take  some  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  this  vote  showed  that  for  a  dying  busi- 
ness they  have  awesome  power.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fought  each 
other  for  a  chance  to  vote  for  this  bill,  which 
wars  against  both  liberal  and  conservative 
principles. 

Only  87  congressmen  had  the  guts  to  vote 
no.  One  of  them  was  the  black  lady,  liberal- 
radical  from  Bedford  Stuyvesant,  Shirley 
Chlsholm,  and  another  was  John  Rousselot, 
the  John  Birch  Society  man  from  Orange 
County,  California.  So  who  says  the  extremes 
can't  tmite  in  America?  The  problem  is  what 
do  we  do  about  the  soggy  middle? 


MAN'S   INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  'Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
""How  long? 
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WHAT'S  RIGHT  ABOUT  AMERICA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Rev.  Karl  E.  Olson,  minister  of 
the  Fremont  Congregational  Church, 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  July  5  sermon  on 
"What's  Right  About  America."  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  statements  on  the  mean- 
ing of  America  that  I  have  read  in  many 
months.  There  being  no  objection,  I  am 
entering  it  in  the  Record  so  that  Rev- 
erend Olson's  message  may  have  the 
widest  po.ssible  audience: 

"What's  Right  About  America" 

.\a  Independence  Day  sermon  on  July  5, 
1970  at  the  Fremont  Congregational  Church 
(United  Church  of  Christ),  Fremont.  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Reverend  Karl  E.  Olson. 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  to 
all  the  inhablt.=.nts   thereon"— Lev    25:10 

I  love  America!  And  because  this  Inde- 
pendence Sunday  falls  in  a  year  when  patri- 
otism is  being  so  hotly  debated,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  share  with  you  some  personal 
thoughts  on  why  I  love  my  country.  During 
the  Talk-Back  you  may  wish  to  share  some 
of  your  own  ideas  on  the  same  subject.  And 
I  am  particularly  happy  this  morning  to 
declare  some  of  my  very  affirmative  and  con- 
structive feelings  about  America  for  I  fear 
there  may  be  some  in  America  and  even  In 
this  community  who  question  the  patri- 
otism of  persons  who  opfjose  certain  govern- 
mental policies,  and  heaven  knows  that  some 
of  us  have  been  cast  Into  a  seemingly  nega- 
tive role  in  recent  years,  much  to  our  own 
dismay.  Be  that  as  It  may,  this  morning  I 
want  to  say  a  good  word,  many  good  words, 
about  our  nation. 

t 

Undoubtedly  tlie  first  re.^son  I,  and  surely 
many  of  you,  love  our  country  is  the  simple 
fact  that  It  is  our  own.  Most  folks  have  a 
certain  basic  patriotism  that  holds  regardless 
of  the  country's  geography,  economy,  or  type 
of  government.  Tliey  love  It  because  it  is 
familiar  turf.  Millions  of  Germans,  for  in- 
stance, fought  for  the  Third  Reich  not  be- 
cause they  were  Nazis,  agreed  with  Hitler,  or 
hated  the  Jews  or  the  Allies,  but  simply  be- 
cause Germ.my  was  their  country,  and  they 
loved  the  Fatherland.  Perhaps  it  is  akin  to 
the  love  many  of  us  retain  for  the  states 
from  which  we  have  come.  These  are  places 
of  memory  and  association.  I  still  love  the 
State  of  Michigan  Other  things  being  equal 
I  prefer  to  stay  in  CaUfornia.  but  I  stUl 
root  for  the  Tigers!  Last  week  when  thou- 
sands of  Italian-Americans  staged  a  huge 
rally  In  New  York  City,  one  of  the  demon- 
strators carried  a  sign  which  read:  "Italy — 
Love  it  and  Left  It!"  I  hope  the  time  never 
comes  when  any  of  us  will  feel  we  have  to 
leave  America;  but  if  we  ever  should,  I'm 
sure  we  win  still  love  it. 

u 

In  addition  to  this  rather  accidental  rea- 
son (the  accident  of  birth)  for  being  patri- 
otic, I'd  like  to  share  some  fundamental  con- 
victions about  what  is  right  about  America. 
The  first  thing  that's  right  is  a  long  story, 
but  I'll  try  to  keep  it  brief.  194  years  ago 
yesterday  they  rang  a  bell  In  Philadelphia, 
and  on  it  you  can  still  see  the  words  boldly 
Inscribed:  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land,  unto  all  the  Inhabitants!"  That  quota- 
tion wasn't  from  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  but  from  the  Biblical  book 
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of  Leviticus.  And  what  an  appropriate  quota- 
tion it  was,  for  It  implied  a  certain  parallel 
between  ancient  Israel  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tttry  America. 

Freedom-loving  Israelites,  perhaps  as  much 
as  18  centuries  lt)efore  Christ,  left  their  home- 
land during  a  devastating  drought  and  took 
temporary  refuge  in  the  fertile  and  prosper- 
ous Nile  Valley,  Egypt  welcomed  these  indus- 
trious foreigners,  so  they  stayed  on  for  many 
generations.  But  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  their  lot  became  progressively  more 
difficult.  Many  of  them  were  reduced  to  the 
status  of  slaves.  Freedom  lost,  they  were 
forced  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  masters  and 
of  the  Pharaoh.  But  there  still  burned  in 
their  hearts  the  conviction  that  God  called 
them  to  be  free.  They  bided  their  time  until 
at  last  there  arose  a  great  leader,  Moses,  who 
sparked  a  revolt  and  led  his  people  In  an 
exodus  to  freedom.  This  event  remains  to 
this  day  the  central  fact  of  all  Jewish  history 
and  faith. 

On  reaching  the  Promised  Land  they  set- 
tled down  and  began  to  prosper,  at  least 
many  of  them  did.  Their  fiocks  multiplied, 
vineyards  and  trees  bore  good  fruit,  and 
fields  yielded  plentiful  harvests.  But  there 
were  always  seme  upon  whom  fortune  did 
not  smile.  When  such  were  hard  up  they 
would  borrow  from  the  more  prosperous.  But 
the  custom  developed  that  if  a  man  could 
not  repay  his  debt  he  became  the  slave  of 
his  creditor,  having  mortgaged  his  freedom. 
And  not  only  the  debtor,  but  his  wife  and 
children  as  well.  Once  he  became  a  slave 
there  was  virtually  no  way  to  regain  his 
freedom,  either  for  him  or  his  descendants. 
And  so,  according  to  the  Leviticus  account, 
the  righteous  and  Just  God  of  Israel  declared 
every  50  years  to  be  a  time  of  Jubilee.  Trum- 
pets were  to  be  blown  in  every  city  and  ham- 
let; debts  were  to  be  forgiven,  land  was  to 
be  restored,  and  all  slaves  were  to  be  set 
free.  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land." 
salth  the  Lord.  He  declared  that  slavery  and 
subjugation  were  alien  to  His  holy  ways. 
That  as  He  had  given  the  nation  freedom 
from  bondage  In  Egypt,  so  was  He  now  giving 
freedom  to  individuals. 

"This  message  was  not  lost  on  the  archi- 
tects of  American  independence.  As  they 
read  their  Bibles  and  used  the  good  minds 
God  held  given  them,  they  were  convinced 
that  God  still  dasired  man  to  be  free.  Indeed, 
that  God  had  created  man  a  free  creature 
with  such  fundamental  and  inalienable 
rights  (not  privileges  to  be  given  or  taken 
away)  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  quest  for  hap- 
piness. Further,  th^t  the  sole  excuse  for  the 
existence  of  government  was  to  aid  men  in 
securing  these  rights.  And,  finally,  if  any 
particular  government  should  prove  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  a  help  in  securing  these 
blessings,  it  was  both  the  right  and  duty  of 
people  to  revolt  and  Institute  such  new  rule 
as  would  more  nearly  assist  them  in  spcurlng 
what  God  Intended  them  to  have.  And  that 
the  legitimacy  of  a  new  government  would 
rest  not  on  any  divine  right  of  rulers,  but 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Such  a  conviction,  spelled  out  in  the 
Declaration  of  Indep)endence,  was  the  most 
radical  doctrine  of  government  in  the  history 
of  mankind  when  it  was  written,  and  still 
Is.  If  any  of  us  were  to  attempt  to  spell  out 
the  fundamental  basis  for  government,  the 
chances  are  we  couldn't  come  within  a  coun- 
try mile  of  anvthlng  so  inspired  as  that 
which  Jefferson  wrote  and  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers adopted  back  in  1776.  From  that  basic 
document,  and  the  convictions  which  under- 
lay it,  there  has  ensued  the  Constitution,  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  whole  American  tradition 
of  democratic  and  representative  government. 
I  wouldn't  trade  it  for  aU  the  tea  in  China  or 
gold  In  South  Africa!  This  is  the  first  and 
most  fundajnental  thing  that  is  right  about 
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America.  To  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  those 
original  patriots  we  must  everlastingly  strug- 
gle to  Improve  our  democracy  and  enlarge  the 
area  of  man's  freedom. 


Another  thing  that's  right  about  America, 
to  my  mind,  is  really  an  accident  to  history. 
It  Just  so  happens  that  the  United  States  is 
about  as  beautiful,  varied,  and  intereeting  a 
country  as  exists  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Katherine  Lee  Bates,  a  Congregational  Sun- 
day School  teacher,  really  described  It.  didn't 
she,  when  she  wrote  "Oh  beautiful  for  spa- 
clous  skies,  for  amber  waves  of  g^raln.  for 
purple  mountain  majesties  above  the  fruited 
plain  .  .  ."?  Not  only  from  "the  redwood 
forests  to  the  gulfstream  waters",  but  from 
the  rockbound  coast  of  Maine  to  the  coral 
shores  of  Guam,  the  tropic  climes  of  the 
Caribbean  to  the  arctic  tundra  of  Alaska — 
what  an  immense  and  incomparable  country! 
Its  lakes  and  streams,  forests  and  fields, 
mountains  and  meadows,  deserts  and  valleys 
and  cities  and  hamlets,  truly  a  place  that's 
right.  And  if  we've  so  smogged  the  air  that 
at  times  we  can't  even  see  our  own  Mission 
Peak,  then  that's  our  fault,  not  God's,  and 
He's  depending  on  us  to  put  It  right. 

A  third  thing  we  appreciate  about  Amer- 
ica Is  the  opportunity  It  has  afforded  many 
of  us  to  live  "the  good  life,"  with  material 
abundance  and  prosperity.  Indeed,  it  was 
this  very  fact  that  originally  brought  many 
settlers  to  our  shores  And,  again,  much  of 
our  prosperity  is  really  due  to  a  couple  of 
accidents  of  history  to  which  we  have  fortu- 
nately fallen  heir.  First  of  cour.se  was  the 
unrivalled  natural  wealth  of  this  particular 
piece  of  real  estate  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  When  the  Pilgrims  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock  they  were  entering  a  land 
of  such  fertile  soil,  bountiful  game,  and 
endless  forests  as  they  could  scarcely  imag- 
ine. An  earth  that  would  yield  such  gold  and 
silver  and  iron  and  copper  and  coal  and  gas 
and  oil  as  Europe  had  never  known.  And,  sec- 
ond, those  who  first  came  to  these  shores, 
and  by  and  large  those  who  have  followed 
them  In  the  SVj  centuries  since,  have  been 
Intelligent,  industrious,  and  oourageotis  folk. 
The  ones  with  gumption  enough  to  sacrifice 
today  for  the  sake  of  a  better  tomorrow 
Given  these  kinds  of  folk,  and  this  kind  of 
natural  resource,  America  could  hardly  have 
missed  developing  Into  a  rich  and  prosperous 
country,  whatever  her  form  of  government 
or  economics.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  our  material  prosperity  is  available 
equally  to  all.  but  given  the  Incentive  to 
do  so,  we  have  the  means  available  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

V 

Still  another  Important  thing  that's  right 
about  our  country  is  our  capacity  for  cor- 
rection, propress.  and  improvement  We  are 
not  a  nation  which  worships  the  status  quo; 
rather,  we  have  the  ability  and  often  the 
Inclination  constantly  to  seek  improvement. 
Today,  for  Instance,  race  is  literally  a  burn- 
ing issue.  Things  are  not  right  for  the  black 
man,  or  the  brown  or  yellow  or  red.  But  we 
m.u.st  also  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  once 
much  worse  A  time,  for  Instance, "when  black 
men  were  lynched:  Iferally  taken  away  by 
mobs  without  a  hearing  or  trial,  and  hanged 
from  the  nearest  tree.  Not  Just  occasionally. 
but  as  often  as  once  a  week,  .'^tmewhere  in 
America.  When?  During  the  whole  70-year 
period  of  American  history  from  the  end  of 
Reconstruction  until  1950!  3.500  black  Amer- 
icans lynched  in  cold  blood!  We  have 
progressed.  Or,  again,  in  the  securing  of  po- 
litical rights:  as  late  as  1940  only  250,000 
black  citizens  In  the  southern  states  were 
enfranchised  to  vote;  in  30  years  that  num- 
ber has  increased  twelve-fold.  And  with  the 
greater  franchise  has  come  an  immeasurable 
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Improvement,  in  the  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, education,  and  Justice.  We've 
come  a  long  way.  But  we  also  have  to  re- 
member, like  the  '49er3  in  the  Nevada  desert 
bound  for  California,  If  we  stop  now  all  Is 
lost!  They  had  the  capacity  to  keep  going 
"til  they  reached  their  goal,  and  so  do  we; 
that's  another  of  the  "right  things"  about 
America.  And  not  only  In  race  relations  but 
in  every  facet  of  our  national  life.  What 
progress  we  have  made  In  education,  health, 
and  concern  for  human  welfare!  The  moral 
sensitivities  of  our  people,  combined  with 
the  democratic  form  of  our  government, 
have  given  us  a  natural  penchant  for  prog- 
ress and  continual  correction. 

VI 

The  final  "right  thing"  about  America  I 
have  time  to  touch  on  today,  and  one  of 
fundamental  Importance,  Is  the  fact  that  we 
are  basically  a  peace-loving,  a  paclfistlc 
people.  Our  nation,  at  least  during  much  of 
Its  history,  has  been  singularly  free  from  the 
curse  of  militarism.  We  have  had  our  lapses, 
of  course:  witness  our  subjugation  of  the  In- 
dians, our  conquest  of  the  Southwest,  our 
Involvement  In  the  lands  to  the  south  of  us. 
Yet  by  and  large  we  have  stood  unique  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  for  our  lack  of 
m!U:ar;sm,  for  oiu-  peaceful  relations  with 
Dther  peoples.  This,  too.  was  a  powerful  In- 
centive for  immigration  to  America.  Peace- 
loving  folks  were  naturally  drawn  to  a  land 
where  military  service  was  voluntary,  not 
compulsory.  In  the  whole  history  of  oiu-  na- 
tion not  a  single  man  was  ever  drafted  laUi 
peacetime  military  service  until  I  was  in 
theological  seminary!  This  Is  the  peace-lov- 
ing America  I  love,  and  which  I  think  still 
exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  silent  majority  of 
Americans.  The  free  land  to  which  men  came 
who  would  not  be  subjugated  to  the  con- 
scription of  a  Bismarck  or  Czar,  or  even  of 
democratic  rulers.  The  policy  of  peace  has 
historically  been  one  of  our  proudest  boasts. 
And  it  is  right.  Today  It  Is  both  Ironic  and 
tragic  that  those  who  would  practice  this 
time-honored  American  virtue  find  their  pa- 
triotism impugned,  their  loyalty  questioned. 

Rather  might  we  question  this  recent 
change  in  direction  which  says  we  must 
maintain  armed  forces  around  the  world,  be 
prepared  to  pulverize  any  nation  on  earth, 
should  use  our  armed  strength  to  intimidate 
others  into  following  our  fxjllcies,  that  only 
by  increasing  our  "defense"  spending  will  we 
maintain  prosperity,  that  top  military  brass 
should  effectively  control  our  foreign  poUcy, 
that  reversion  to  voluntary  recruitment 
would  somehow  lay  us  open  to  dictatorship, 
and  that  three-quarters  of  all  our  federal 
spending  should  go  for  war. 

This  latter  is  the  only  America  our  youth 
have  ever  known.  And  if  many  of  them  don't 
like  it.  are  struggling  against  it.  we  should 
recognize  that  at  least  they  are  in  basic  ac- 
cord with  the  time-honored  traditions  of  the 
peaceful  America  others  of  us  still  remem- 
ber: that  they  are  basically  In  revolt  not 
against  the  nation,  but  against  some  of  its 
p.ilicies.  The  America  I  love,  which  I  hope 
you  love,  and  which  I  think  oiu-  youth  dre.om 
of  loving,  is  the  America  of  compassion,  not 
coercion:  of  friendship,  not  force:  of  peace, 
not  pugnacity. 

This.  too.  is  one  of  the  great  things  about 
America  and  her  people.  We  will  not  let  the 
militarist-minded  hardhats  claim  our  flag 
as  their  s.o:e  monopoly.  For  the  flag,  rightly 
understood,  stands  for  all  that's  right  In  the 
-American  system  and  tradition.  It  denotes 
not  the  practice  of  lynching,  but  the  Proc- 
lamation of  Emancipation.  It  symbolizes  the 
memory  of  the  best  that  has  been,  the  dream 
of  the  best  that  yet  may  be.  There  is  much 
that  is  right  about  our  nation,  that  makes 
us  proud  to  be  Americans.  Let  us  ever  "pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  the  land,  unto  all 
the  Inhabitants  thereof"! 
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A  JUDGE  AND  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT 


Juhj  U,  1970 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  El- 
win  L.  Page  of  Concord,  for  many  years 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Granite  State,  i.s  famous  for 
many  accomplishment.s  not  the  least  of 
which  is  an  extremely  talented  son, 
Robertson  Page.  Besides  being  an  out- 
standing musician,  banker,  and  financial 
counselor,  he  is  also  a  writer  of  no  mean 
repute. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Herald  of  June  14,  1970,  an  arti- 
cle by  Robertson  Page  entitled  "My  Fa- 
ther and  the  Establishment."  Within  the 
context  of  these  remarks  is  the  core  of 
much  of  the  difficulty  our  Nation  has 
been  experiencing  of  late.  Society  must 
have  an  established  oi-der.  It  is  of  course 
subject  to  change  and  to  improvement. 
The  amendatory  process  is  part  of  the 
genius  of  the  Con-stitution.  It  is  sad  that 
many  wiio  deplore  and  denounce  the  es- 
tablishment offer  nothing  in  its  place. 
Society  without  order  Is  anarchy,  no 
matter  how  desperately  some  of  the 
modern  protestors  long  for  a  condition 
of  untrammeled  license, 

I  believe  readers  of  the  Record  would 
benefit  from  the  opportunity  to  review 
Mr.  Page's  remarks  which  follow: 
My  Father  and  the  Establishment 
(By  Robertson  Page) 

WiLLiAMSTOwN. — Yesterday  my  father 
celebrated  his  79th  reunion  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. 

Frail  in  body,  but  sturdy  In  spirit,  he  re- 
turned to  the  college  he  has  loved  for  so 
many  years.  At  the  age  of  94  he  paid  his 
own  personal  tribute  to  a  past  that  one  Is 
tempted  to  equate  with  what  is  happening  in 
America  today. 

There  was  no  affluence  for  Elwln  L.  Page 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate.  He  waited 
on  tables,  serving  the  wealthier  students  in 
order  to  secure  an  education. 

Tl^iere  was  no  time  for  protest.  My  father 
was  too  busy  Improving  his  mind.  Moreover, 
he  carried  at  all  times  a  faith  in  America. 

Tliere  was  no  urge  for  disruption  or  vio- 
lence. He  wa.=5,  and  is.  a  gentle  man. 

A  poor  boy  who  desperately  wanted  an 
education,  he  went  on  to  graduate  with  hon- 
ors and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  received 
further  distinctions  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Seventy  years  ago  he  voiced  belief  in  "ecol- 
ogy." long  before  "S.D.S."  discovered  the 
word.  As  a  very  young  man  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  conservation  of  our  forest- 
lands,  a  dedicated  supporter  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  John  Muir  in  establishing  the 
National  Park  Service. 

In  1912  he  backed  the  Bull  Moose  Party, 
a  liberal  cause  close  to  his  heart  as  a  bud- 
ding attorney  in  Concord,  N.H. 

A  belief  in  what  he  calls  "true  liberal- 
ism" was  a  guiding  light  over  the  years.  As 
a  circuit  judge  on  the  Superior  Court  of 
New  Hampshire  he  constantly  upheld  the 
rights  of  the  voiceless.  Later,  on  the  state's 
Supreme  Court,  he  wrote  his  proudest  opin- 
ion, defending  members  of  a  religious  sect 
who  refused  to  salute  the  American  Flag. 

Yet  that  flag  always  waved  at  our  home 
on  each  national  holiday.  In  his  quiet  way, 


my  father  taught  me  respect  and  affection 
for  our  country  that  always  will  remain. 

Perhaps  his  firm  belief  In  America  arises 
from  a  deep  knowledge  of  Its  history.  He  is 
a  Lincoln  scholar  of  note  and  a  life-long 
friend  of  the  late  and  distinguished  F.  Lau- 
rlston  Bullard  of  the  Boston  Herald.  His 
written  works  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington and  New  Hampshire's  Joslah  Ban- 
lett  are  known  In  college  libraries — those 
that  haven't  been  burned.  He  Is  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Boston  "Lincoln  Group." 

My  father  has  a  self-effacing  modesty, 
difficult  to  find  in  today's  strident  preten- 
tion. The  Idea  of  demanding  a  voice  in  run- 
ning Williams  would  not  have  occurred  to 
him,  then  or  now. 

At  94,  he  still  practices  law  at  77  North 
Main  Street  in  Concord,  an  address  he  has 
maintained  since  1910.  Stooped  over  his  desk, 
he  devotes  pains-taking  hours  to  his  clienisi 
inevitably  undercharging  them.  He  has  al- 
ways believed  In  honest  work,  of  giving  more 
than  received. 

There  was  always  a  magic  to  that  numtier 
"1900,"  shared  with  such  pride  by  members 
of  his  class.  Like  so  many  others,  my  father 
comes  to  the  verdant  campus  on  this  June 
week-end.  looks  to  his  favorite  mountain— 
Greylock— and  feels,  I  am  sure,  a  welling 
nostalgia  for  days  locked  in  memory. 

And  what  of  his  life?  What  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  these  94  years? 

Chiefly,  that  the  much  maligned  "estab- 
lishment" consists  of  untold  people  like  him 
who  spent  Immeasurable  personal  effort  in  a 
search  for  change.  For  generations  they 
moulded  a  nation.  Fought  and  bled  for  it. 
Sought  to  Improve  It.  Revered  it. 

In  their  own  way,  these  men  and  women 
provided  building  blocks  for  future  genera- 
tions. They  demonstrated  that  those  with  re- 
spect for  the  past — instead  of  contempt  for 
it — will  find  a  constructive  foundation  for 
rebuilding  the  present. 

A  soft  June  twilight  settles  upon  WiUiam.^- 
town  this  evening.  A  fading  sun  penetrates 
the  dusk,  glinting  briefly  on  tall  and  stately 
oaks. 


SMALL  PUSH  HELPS  A  SELF- 
STARTER 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
programs  have  been  initiated  in  recent 
years  to  promote  the  cause  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportimities  for  disadvantaged 
youth.  In  contrast,  the  adult  poor— the 
group  that  has  suffered  longest — has  been 
shamefully  neglected.  This  neglect  in  at 
least  one  instance  is  now  being  redressed. 

College  Fellowships  for  Mature 
Adults — CFMA — an  organization  in  the 
town  of  North  Hempstead.  N.Y.,  has  be- 
gun an  experiment  in  adult  self-help.  The 
organization  offers  aid  to  adults  who 
have  been  forced  into  futureless  jobs  by 
economic  necessity  and  discrimination. 
CFMA  provides  both  guidance  and  partial 
scholarship  aid.  thus  encouraging  high 
school  graduates,  usually  over  the  age  of 
25,  to  seek  further  education. 

During  the  1968-69  school  year,  the 
organization  helped  52  students  attend 
four  Long  Island  colleges  on  either  a  full- 
er part-time  basis.  CFMA  also  sponsored 
a  summer  course  in  English  for  those  who 
needed  to  perfect  their  basic  language 
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skills.  The  group  raised  $7,000  in  private 
gifts  to  supply  scholarships  for  the 
students,  many  of  whom  have  families. 

To  continue  to  expand  this  project, 
more  funds — both  public  and  private — 
are  required.  I  believe  all  of  us  are 
anxious  to  encourage  a  program  in  which 
professional  volunteers,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  ambitious,  hard-working 
adults  are  cooperating  enthusiastically  to 
improve  our  human  resources. 

College  Fellowships  for  Mature  Adults 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  social 
benefit  that  can  result  from  the  com- 
bination of  private  initiative  and  a  gen- 
uine concern  for  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual capabilities.  It  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  experiment  is 
copied  across  the  Nation. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  Brad  O'Hearn  that  appeared  in 
Newsday  about  this  program: 

Small  Push  Helps  a  Self-Starter 
(By  Brad  O'Hearn) 

Westbury. — Almost  everyone  knows  some- 
one like  George  Jackson — somebody  who  Is 
bright,  intelligent  and  quick  to  learn  but  who 
is  stuck  in  a  dead-end  job  because  he  does 
not  have  enough  education. 

Now  there  is  a  group  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  George  Jacksons.  The  group 
known  as  College  Fellowships  for  Mature 
Adults,  is  trying  to  give  an  educatlcnal  boost 
to  persons  who  have  not  given  up  the  hope 
of  continuing  their  education. 

The  group,  made  up  of  North  Hempstead 
Town  residents,  is  simple  in  design  but  large 
in  purpose.  It  seeks  out  mature  adults  (gen- 
erally age  25  or  over),  encourages  them  to 
continue  their  education  and  helps  them  pay 
for  it.  Because  of  fund  limitations,  the  group 
supplies  mainly  tuition  funds,  but  it  hopes 
to  be  able  eventually  to  offer  a  stipend  so 
that  students,  most  of  them  married  and 
with  families,  will  not  have  to  work  while 
attending  college. 

Although  the  program  Is  not  restricted, 
most  of  the  students  are  blacks.  "We  thought 
the  need  there  was  greatest,"  said  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Egglnton,  a  vice  president  of  the  group.  In 
seeking  its  students,  the  group  tries  to  find 
persons  with  an  extra  bit  of  humanity,  an 
extra  bit  of  wit — persons  like  George  Jackson 

Jackson,  who  lives  at  21  Second  Ave.,  West- 
bury,  is  black,  42.  and  the  father  of  11  chil- 
dren. When  he  was  graduated  from  high 
school,  his  family  could  not  afford  college. 
So  he  went  to  work.  Until  two  years  ago,  he 
commuted  every  day  to  Westchester  County, 
where  he  was  a  S165-a-week  worker  In  a  film 
processing  plant.  He  was  well-liked,  but  his 
prospects  for  advancement  were  slim.  And 
then  he  heard  about  the  college  fellowships 
group. 

"I  heard  about  it  from  a  friend  of  mine." 
he  said,  "and  I  didn't  believe  it.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I  just  didn't  think  it  was  possible." 
A  short  while  later,  he  took  a  competitive 
examination  with  189  other  applicants  at 
Nassau  Community  College.  He  placed  In 
the  top  four. 

"College  was  a  wonderful  opportunity.  I 
felt  that  I  was  capable  of  college  work,  and 
it  was  a  logical  step  for  me  to  take.  I  talked 
with  my  boss  at  the  time  and  he  wanted  me 
to  stay,  but  he  said  It  was  a  good  opportunity 
lor  me.  Besides  I  have  1 1  kids  and  one  on  the 
way  that  I  have  to  take  care  of,  and  mv  wife 
was  flrmly  behind  me,"  Jackson  said." 

A  short  while  later,  Jackson  entered  Hof- 
stra  University's  night  sessions  to  study 
marketing.  He  has  maintained  a  B  average 
and  hopes  to  finish  in  about  five  years.  Once 
there,  he  met  good  fortune  again.  During  a 
conference,    an    adviser    noticed    a    camera 
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Jackson  was  carrying  and  asked  if  he  was 
interested  in  photography.  Jackson  said  that 
he  was.  and  the  ad\iser  prompvly  got  an  ap- 
pointment for  him  with  an  executive  at  Eh- 
renrelch  Photo-Optical  Industries  Inc.  in 
Garden  City.  Shortly  afterward,  Jackson  was 
hired  as  a  customer  liaison  man  in  the  com- 
pany's instrument  division. 

Since  then.  Jackson's  academic  and  busi- 
ness associates  have  had  little  but  praise 
for  him.  Dean  Hyman  Lichtensteln  of  Hof- 
stra's  evening  college  said  of  Jackson.  "I'm 
terribly  Impressed  with  him,  not  only  as  a 
student  but  as  a  human  being.  He's  an  Intel- 
ligent and  sensitive  person.  He's  one  of  the 
people  I'm  putting  my  money  on  to  make  it." 

Saul  Bernstein,  sales  manager  of  Ehren- 
reich's  instrument  division,  said,  "George 
is  the  best-liked  person  among  his  peers. 
He'd  win  any  popularity  contest  around  here. 
And  he's  got  great  ability,  too.  It  would  be  a 
shame  if  he  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to 
further  his  education."  Oscar  G.  Heinemann, 
a  vice  president  in  the  firm,  said,  "It's  sim- 
ple. We  love  success  stories.  It's  a  hangup 
of  this  firm." 

Jackson  is  one  of  52  adults  being  helped 
In  varying  financial  degrees  by  the  North 
Shore  group.  He  receives  $300  each  semester 
for  tuition  from  the  organization.  Other 
participants  attend  Hofstra,  C.  W.  Post,  Nas- 
sau Community  College,  Adelphl  and  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  at 
Farmingdale.  The  group  has  obtained  a  small 
grant  from  a  foundation  and  has  supple- 
mented that  with  donations.  It  hopes  to  ob- 
tain more  foundation  support  to  enable  It  to 
grant  fellowships. 

The  change  in  outlook  that  such  a  group 
can  bring  about  can  be  seen  in  Jackson.  "I 
had  always  thought  of  sending  my  (five) 
boys  to  college,  but  now  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
send  the  girls  too.  Who  knows?  Maybe  some 
of  them  will  be  going  to  college  with  me,"  he 
said. 


BILINGUAL  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
PLAN 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  participate 
in  the  presentation  of  the  first  soil  con- 
servation plan  in  English  and  Spanish  to 
Horacio  Salinas,  of  La  Joya,  Tex.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  all  those 
interested,  I  will  respectfully  submit  my 
remarks. 

My  friends,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here 
today  for  many  reasons.  When  I  was  first 
invited  to  participate  in  this  program  I 
accepted  immediately  because  of  my  In- 
terest in  agriculture,  because  of  my  posi- 
tion on  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  because 
of  my  interest  in  conservation  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  but  the  main 
reason  I  accepted  was  because  of  Horacio 
Salinas. 

You  see,  when  you  invited  me,  you 
did  not  know  of  my  association  with  Ho- 
racio. He  was  a  friend  of  my  grandfather, 
he  is  a  friend  of  my  father,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  he  is  my  friend.  Since  I  was 
very  young  I  remember  him;  he  is  what 
many  people  fear  is  a  disappearing  type. 

You  see,  Horacio  is  not  a  highly  edu- 
cated man,  but  he  is  an  honest  man:  to 
this  day  his  word  is  his  bond  and  a  hand- 
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shake  will  seal  any  contract  he  makes. 
He  loves  this  land  and  he  cares  for  it.  He 
might  not  be  able  to  give  you  the  scien- 
tific reasons,  but  he  knows  when  the  land 
is  tired,  he  can  tell  when  it  thirsts;  oh. 
he  knows  this  land  like  he  knows  his  own 
body  and  its  needs  and  its  wants. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  happy  that  this 
first  conservation  plan  in  English  and 
Spanish  was  made  for  Horacio  Salinas. 
He  is  typical  of  so  many  of  our  farmers, 
and  I  am  happy  that  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service — let  me  say  our  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service — saw  a  need  and  moved  to  fill 
this  need. 

There  is  some  question  though  as  to 
who  did  not  understand  whom,  because  I 
said  Horacio  did  not  understand  the  soil 
conservation  people,  but  Horacio  tells  me 
it  is  the  other  way  around.  They  did  not 
understand  him.  But  now  we  have  our 
plan  in  English  and  Spanish  and  every- 
one now  understands  everyone  else. 

You  know  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  these 
days  about  improving  our  environment 
and  we  have  seen  here  today  how  a 
farmer  can  take  his  land  and  improve  it 
for  a  bett-er  living  for  himself  and  to 
produce  good  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
for  others. 

Horacio  represents  one  of  1.4  million 
people  in  this  great  State  whose  main 
language  is  Spanish.  Many  of  them  own 
farms,  and  many  others  make  their  live- 
lihood by  working  in  the  State's  agricul- 
tural industry. 

The  influence  of  these  people  on  the 
culture  and  economy  of  Texas  is  tre- 
mendous— reaching  far  beyond  their 
numbers.  Nearly  all  housewives  prize  our 
recipes.  The  houses  reflect  our  architec- 
ture in  subdivisions  everywhere,  and 
some  of  the  most  popular  music  has  a 
definite  Latin  beat.  So  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  know  that  farmers  like  Horacio, 
here,  have  a  real  infiuence  on  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

I  wonder  if  the  average  person  realizes 
how  much  progress  has  been  made  by 
conservation  farmers  like  Horacio  over 
the  years — progress  made  by  free  people 
voluntarily  participating  in  a  democratic 
program?  Horacio  is  one  of  about  190.000 
Texas  landowners  who  have  made  con- 
servation plans  through  their  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts. 

These  farmers  have  installed  conserva- 
tion work  on  2.5  million  acres  of  crop- 
land to  conserve  and  stretch  our  water 
supply.  They  have  converted  nearly  3 
million  acres  of  cropland,  much  of  it  the 
kind  that  causes  erosion  problems,  into 
good  gra.ssland.  Last  year  alone,  Texas 
conservation  district  cooperators  built 
42  million  feet  of  terraces  to  conserve 
soil,  water,  and  fertilizer  on  sloping  crop- 
land. 

Benefits  of  all  this  work  are  not  just 
for  the  farmer.  When  Horacio  returns 
the  stalks,  stems,  and  leaves  of  his  crops 
to  the  soil,  the  land  is  protected,  more 
water  soaks  in.  less  erosion  takes  place. 
Flooding  and  stream  pollution  are  re- 
duced. Dust  is  not  blown  from  his  fields 
to  mess  up  linn?  room  fuiTiiture  in 
homes  far  away.  His  wise  use  of  soil  and 
water  helps  assure  us  of  food  for  our- 
selves and  our  children.  The  improved 
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grazing  land  means  meat  on  the  table 
for  people  who  never  heard  of  Horacio 
Salinas. 

This  plan  of  Horacios  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  democratic  action  helps 
us  all. 

Tc?<...';  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts were  made  possible  by  State  law. 
Three  of  the  Willacy-Hidalgo  directors 
were  elected  and  two  were  appointed  as 
the  law  provided. 

These  five  men.  I.  B.  Ridling,  D.  V. 
Gue:  ra.  who  has  served  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture's  Public  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  for 
the  past  2  years,  Jesse  A.  Krueger, 
Thomas  H.  Rains,  and  D.  B.  Shields,  Jr., 
contribute  thoir  time  and  efforts  to  give 
overall  guidance  to  the  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

The  district  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  have  an  agreement  under 
which  tlie  SCS  furnishes  framed  people 
to  help  with  the  district's  conservation 
prosrram. 

Chuck  Whittle.  Jose  Gonzalez,  and 
Marian  Johnson  of  SCS  are  a  hard- 
working bimch.  These  men  get  out  with 
their  feet  in  the  dirt  to  help  our  people — 
they  have  visited  Horacios  farm  many 
times  to  survey  conservation  work  and 
to  counsel  with  him  on  his  range  man- 
agement. They  have  been  a  great  service 
to  the  farmers  of  my  district. 

Today  the  Willacy-Hidalgo  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  and  the  Soil 
Con^ei-vation  Service  once  again  prove 
that  they  mean  to  be  of  the  most  pos- 
sible service  to  the  people  they  work 
with. 

For  some  time,  district  and  SCS  folks 
have  been  working  on  ways  to  better 
serve  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the 
State.  You  have  heard  conservation  radio 
messages  over  Spanish-language  stations 
in  Weslaco,  Mission,  Laredo,  and  Harlin- 
gen.  Throughout  Texas,  there  are  32 
radio  stations  and  four  television  sta- 
tions that  are  donating  time  to  con- 
servation messages  in  Spanish. 

The  SCS  carries  out  a  program  of 
training  to  help  its  employees  explain 
conservation  work  and  its  benefits  in 
Spanish.  This  has  already  been  of  great 
help  in  this  area.  Meetings  and  tours  are 
sometimes  held  in  Spanish. 

All  of  this  is  leading  up  to  a  first  for 
the  Willacy-Hidalgo  district — Horacio's 
conservation  plan  is  the  first  in  Texas 
to  be  prepared  in  Spanish.  This  has  been 
a  lengthy  project,  because  of  the  need 
to  translate  technical  terms.  But  with 
the  hard  part  over  now,  Ed  Thomas,  from 
the  State  CSC  ofiice,  assures  me  that 
there  will  be  many  more  plans  in  Span- 
ish. 

These  conservation  plans  mean  more 
jobs,  better  income,  cleaner  water,  and 
more  opportunity  for  our  children.  I 
recommend  to  those  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
a  conservation  plan  to  get  in  touch  with 
ithe  district  ofHce  without  delay.  And,  Mr. 
Thomas,  please  take  this  message  to  Mr. 
Clyde  Graham,  my  good  friend,  the  State 
conservationist — I  tliink  the  efforts  of 
the  SCS  to  overcome  language  difficulties 
show  a  dedication  to  helping  all  the 
citizens  of  Texas.  I  extend  to  you  the  ap- 
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preciation  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple of  the  15th  Congressional  District, 
and  I  hope  that  the  spirit  of  helpful  co- 
operation will  always  rule  between  us. 


July  IJt,  1970 


HEALTH  MANPOWER  EDUCATION 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&ENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
funding  crisis  in  health  manpower  edu- 
cation deepens  every  day. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  insert  into  the  Record  a  series  of  press 
and  journal  accounts  relating  to  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  medical  schools. 
These  include: 

A  stji-y  in  the  Washington  Post,  Sat- 
urday. June  20,  1970,  entitled  "Disaster 
Aid  Given  Schools  of  Medicine."  This 
story  identifies  the  following  institutions 
as  having  been  awarded  special  project 
grants  from  NIH  on  the  basis  of  financial 
distress:  St.  Louis,  New  York  Medical 
College,  Loyola/Stritch,  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas. Boston.  California  /Irvine,  How- 
ard. Loma  Linda.  Miami,  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Northwestern,  Puerto  Rico,  Temple, 
Tennessee,  Tulane,  Utah,  'Vermont.  West 
Virginia,  Wayne  State,  Albany,  Chicago, 
Georgia.  Hahnemann,  Jefferson,  Me- 
harry.  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  four  osteo- 
pathic colleges  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Kirksville,  and  Ohio. 

Tw'o  stories  from  the  Baltimore  Sun: 
"Federal  Aid  Cuts  Threaten  Nation's 
Medical  Schools"  and  "Some  Medical 
Schools  Facing  Closure."  The  latter 
story  reports  on  the  problems  at  St. 
Louis  University,  George  Washington, 
and  Case  Western  Rt'serve  University  in 
detail  and  identified  Albert  Einstein, 
New  York  Medical  College.  Loyola,  Tu- 
lane. Bowman  Gray.  Cornell,  Tufts,  and 
Johns  Hopkins  as  other  schools  in  seri- 
ous financial  distress. 

New  York  Times  story  of  Sunday, 
June  21,  1970,  entitled  "Medical  Schools 
Are  in  Deep  Trouble."  This  story  notes, 
among  other  things,  the  failure  of  voters 
in  California  to  support  a  multimillion- 
dollar  bond  issue,  in  support  of  expan- 
sion of  State  medical  facilities. 

Wall  Street  Journal  story  of  March 
16,  1970,  entitled  "Money  Problems  Force 
Med  School  Cutbacks."  This  story  is 
more  descriptive  of  the  basis  of  the  fi- 
nancial problems  facing  medical  schools. 

Extensive  article  from  the  Medical 
News  section  of  the  Journal  of  American 
Medical  Association  for  J'one  8,  1970,  en- 
titled "101  Medical  Schools/Pressures 
Grow  While  the  Foundations  Criunble." 
This  story  provides  an  extensive  review 
of  the  problems  of  specific  schools. 

The  articles  follow : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  20,  1970] 
"Dis.^sTER"  Aid  Given  Schools  of  Medicine 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Forty-three  of  the  country's  107  medical 
schools  are  In  such  severe  economic  danger 
that  they  are  getting  "financial  distress" 
grants  from  the  governmeiit. 


The  funds  currently  total  $15  million,  an 
average  of  nearly  $349,000  per  school. 

"What  we're  giving  them  are  disaster 
grants,"  explained  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston, 
director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Deans  of  Loyola  University's  Strltch  Medi- 
cal College  outside  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
University  Medical  School  say  they  may  not 
be  able  to  stay  open  "more  than  another 
year"  without  substantial  new  help. 

"St.  Louis  University  is  eating  endowments 
which  have  been  Its  life  blood  for  years," 
Dr.  Robert  Felix,  medical  dean,  reported. 
"You  get  down  to  where  you're  eating  your 
own  flesh." 

Among  other  medical  schools  in  severe 
trouble  ^some  authorities  give  them  "thre« 
to  five  years")  are  those  at  Tufts  University 
in  Boston;  New  York  Medical  College;  Bow- 
man-Gray (Winston-Salem,  N.C.),  Crelghtca 
University  (Omaha)  and  Women's  (Phila- 
delphia)  Medical  Colleges, 

Georgetown  and  George  W.ishington  Uni- 
versity's schools  are  In  the  same  group.  They 
are  planning  a  Joint  appeal  to  Congress  for 
an  annual  subsidy  for  each  student,  on  the 
linos  of  subsidies  recently  voted  by  Illinois, 
Texas,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Florida  and  New 
York  legislatures  for  even  private  schools  ia 
their  scales. 

These  subsidies  have  rescued  Case-Western 
Reserve  University  Medical  School  In  Cleve- 
land and  Marquette  University's  In  Milwau- 
kee from  Imminent  closing,  though  both  are 
still  on  the  NIH  "distress"  list. 

Not  on  this  list  but  still  In  "poor  straits," 
It  Is  reported,  are  Cornell  University  and  Al- 
bert Einstein  Medical  Colleges  in  New  York 
and  Johns  Hopkins  In  Baltimore. 

Many  schools  have  been  running  annual 
deficits  for  about  three  years.  But  now  the 
situation  is  far  worse,  states  Dr.  John  Ctoop- 
er,  president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges. 

He  has  Just  told  both  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  subcommittees  that  "the 
whole  financial  structure  of  our  medical 
schools  Is  now  gravely  threatened,"  especially 
that  of  private,  non-state  schools. 

He  attributes  the  trouble  to  "our  utter 
failure  as  a  nation  to  make  the  M.D.  short- 
age a  high  priority  item." 

But,  specifically,  medical  schools  and  their 
teaching  hospitals — a  large  part  of  their  fi- 
nancial problem — have  been  hit  by  simul- 
taneous Inflation,  cuts  In  federal  research  and 
training  funds  (50  per  cent  of  their  entire 
income  In  many  cases)  and  cuts  In  Medicaid 
payments  to  some  hospitals.  And  all  came 
during  expensive  attempts  to  expand  to  meet 
national  demands  for  more  doctors  and  more 
poor  and  black  students. 

"We've  Just  raised  our  tuition  to  $2,250  a 
year,  and  that's  still  only  20  t«  25  percent  of 
our  cost."  said  Felix,  "We're  pricing  the  poor 
boy  out." 

St.  Louis  University  will  still  have  a  $750.- 
000  deficit.  Also,  Felix  said:  "We  have  a 
crushing  need  for  updated  plant.  We've  been 
approved  for  a  $9,5  million  federal  grant — It's 
still  unfunded.  If  we  don't  get  it,  I  believe  I 
must  recommend  that  we  not  admit  another 
class  beyond  fall." 

His  university  has  already  abandoned  Its 
school  of  dentistry  (now  graduating  its  last 
class),  engineering  and  earth  sciences  and 
aviation  technology. 

To  met  their  deficits — $1,998,000  this  year 
at  George  Washington  University  Medical 
Center  here,  some  $500,000  at  Georgetown— 
the  medical  colleges  and  their  parent  schools 
resort  to  bank  loans,  mortgages,  land  sales 
and  use  of  precious  endowments. 

Dean  Frederick  Eagle  at  New  York  Medical 
College  said:  "Our  budget  this  year  will  bal- 
ance. It  has  to!  We're  down  to  $200,000  of 
what  was  $2  to  $3  mlUion  In  unrestricted 
endowment." 

Dr.  John  Masterson  at  Loyola's  Strltch 
Medical  College  Is  using  bank  loan.s  to  help 
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meet  a  $4,981,000  medical  center  deficit  for 
the  10  months  through  April  30. 

But  many  states  have  laws  forbidding  such 
debts.  "Any  Institution  that  would  lend  me 
money,  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  my  money 
m,"  said  Dr.  Felix. 

"Our  capital  reserves  were  completely  de- 
pleted in  1968-69,"  reported  Dean  John  Parks 
at  George  Washington.  "This  and  next  year 
we'll  be  going  into  endowments." 

The  current  $15  million  In  federal  disaster 
aid  (available  either  to  keep  schools  from 
closing  or  deteriorating,  or  to  maintain  class 
size  I  comes  from  $101.4  million  in  all  what 
NIH  calls  "total  institutional  support,"  Fur 
fiscal  1971,  President  Nixon's  budget  a^ks  for 
$113.6  million — "appropriate  In  view  of  the 
needs."  said  one  official,  "far  from  enough" 
in  the  view  of  the  deans. 

Other  medical  schools  getting  distress 
grants  are  those  of  Alabama,  Arizona,  Ar- 
Icansas,  Boston.  California  (Irvine),  Howard, 
Loma  Linda  (Calif.).  Miami,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska. New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  North- 
western, Puerto  Rico,  Temple,  Tennessee,  Tu- 
lane, Utah.  Vermont,  Wayne  State  (Detroit) 
and  West  Virginia  universities. 

Also,  Albany,  Chicago,  Georgia,  Hahne- 
mann and  Jefferson  ( both  of  Philadelphia ) , 
Meharry  (Nashville)  and  Moimt  Sinai  (New 
York  City)  Medical  Colleges.  Also  four  osteo- 
pathic colleges:  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Kirks- 
ville (Mo,)  and  Ohio. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June  21,  1970) 
Ceisis    in    Health — I:     Federal    Am    Ctrrs 
Thre.^ten  Nation's  Medical   Schools 
(By  Frederick  P.  McOehan) 

America's  medical  schools  are  ;n  serious 
financial  trouble. 

At  a  time  when  the  schools  are  being  pres- 
sured to  enroll  more  students  and  expand 
community  services,  they  find  their  income 
bases  shrinking. 

CLOSINGS    HINTED 

.\&  a  result  of  this  "crunch,"  at  least  one 
medical  school  dean  has  threatened  to  close 
his  school.  Several  other  deans  have  hinted 
at  this — If  their  sources  of  financial  support 
continue  to  dwindle. 

Some  schools  have  taken  stringent  econ- 
omy measures,  such  as  putting  freezes  on 
hiring,  salary  Increases  and  overtime  pay- 
ments— as  well  as  deferring  much-needed 
capital  Improvements. 

And,  perhaps  most  vexing  to  medical  school 
officials,  no  one  seems  to  be  taking  their 
plight  seriously.  It  may  take  the  closing  of 
one  or  more  schools  to  make  the  nation's 
policy-makers  take  note  of  the  grave  situa- 
tion, these  officials  believe. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges reports  that  61  medical  schools — of  a 
total  of  107  In  the  nation— have  been 
awarded  special  federal  grants  "on  the  basis 
of  some  condition  of  financial  distress," 

HAPHAZARD    SUPPORT 

The  current  situation  has  come  about 
l*rgely  as  the  result  of  federal  cutbacks  In 
research  and  training  funds.  It  has  dramati- 
cally exposed  the  haphazard  way  In  which 
the  nation's  medical  schools  have  been  sup- 
ported. 

After  World  War  n,  as  the  nation's  medi- 
cal and  scientific  programs  began  to  take 
quantum  Jumps,  medical  schools  hopped 
atward  the  gravy  train. 

The  schools'  primary  goals  of  teaching 
medical  students  and  training  health  pro- 
fessionals became  clouded  as  thev  foupht  for 
federal  funds  to  build  research  facilities  and 
put  together  top-flight  research  teams.  In 
some  schools,  it  has  been  estimated,  as  much 
M  80  percent  of  faculty  salaries  were  paid 
out  of  federal  research  funds. 

Many  medical  school  deans  now  feel  this 
heavy  reliance  on  "back  door"  financing  was 
a  mistake. 

Most  observers  agree  that   the   1967-1968 
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fiscal  year  was  the  turn:n?  point.  Heavy 
drains  on  the  economy  caused  by  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  spiraling  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  forced  a 
retrenchment  In  other  domestic  spending. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health — the 
chief  funnel  through  which  research  funds 
flow — was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  budget 
squeeze. 

Despite  lncrea.sing  aemanas  on  its  re- 
sources, the  Nation.al  In.Uitutes  of  Health 
has  been  held  to  a  research  budget  of  Just 
about  $1  billion.  To  compensate,  it  has  or- 
dered acrosB-the-board  cuts — averaging  be- 
tween 4  and  20  percent — ui  many  p-c:jiams 
relating  to  medical  schools. 

As  the  flow  trom  the  federal  spigot  was 
being  reduced,  the  schools  were  struggling  to 
meet  the  costs  of  Inflation— which  in  the 
medical  area  are  often  two  and  tiiree  times 
the  national  average  of  6  percent  a  year 
And.  as  in  many  areas  of  higher  education, 
the  influx  of  private  endowment  funds  also 
was  on  the  wane. 

Against  this  onslaught,  the  medical  schools 
had  little  defense. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  the 
epitome  of  organized  medicine  In  this  coun- 
try, had  opposed  for  years  the  direct  federal 
subsidy  of  medical  education.  Only  in  1968 
did  It  join  with  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Oolleges  to  request  increased  federal 
support  for  medical  education. 

The  association  of  medical  colleges  also 
has  had  trouble  in  the  past  marshaling  uni- 
fied support  among  Its  constituent  public 
and  private  schools.  Until  last  year  the  as- 
sociation was  headquartered  in  Evanston.  Ill  . 
far  from  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

With  a  new  Washington  office  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper,  former 
dean  of  the  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  the  association  has  begun  a  vigorous 
lobbying  effort. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  House  appro- 
priations subcommittee.  Dr.  Oooper  outlined 
clearly  the  dilemma  facing  current  medical 
education. 

Paced  with  a  cry  for  50,000  more  physicians 
in  this  country,  Dr.  Cooper  said,  medical 
schools  have  Increased  their  enrollment  ca- 
pacities by  82  percent  since  1964. 

NOT  ENOXTOH  Txrtros 

But,  he  charged:  ".  .  .  the  Executive 
Branch  has  never  requested  sufficient  funds 
nor  has  the  Congress  appropriated  the 
amounts  required  to  enable  medical  schools 
to  launch  the  kind  of  swift,  head-on  and  con- 
certed attack  that  would  effectively  close  the 
widening  gap  between  supply  and  demand." 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health,  he 
noted,  has  tentatively  approved  requests  for 
construction  of  new  teaching  facilities  to- 
taling $600  million;  against  this  it  has  only 
$118  million  to  spend  In  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  spending  Is  expected  to  be  con- 
stant in  the  next  fiscal  year,  despite  an  au- 
thorized ceiUng  of  $225  million,  he  said. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  that  institutional  and 
special  project  grants — the  only  direct  federal 
support  of  medical  school  operating  costs — 
have  fallen  short  of  the  mark.  A  total  of  $264 
million  has  been  appropriated  since  the 
grants  were  Introduced  In  1966,  but  the  au- 
thorized celling  was  $317  million,  he  said, 

"The  funds  provided  to  date,  of  which  only 
45.7  percent  on  the  average  goes  to  the  medi- 
cal schools,  are  so  Inadequate  as  to  thwart 
completely  the  chief  purposes  for  which  the 
program  was  brought  Into  being,"  h« 
testified. 

Federal  loan  programs  for  medical  stu- 
dents have  been  sharply  reduced,  Dr,  Cooper 
told  the  congressmen.  The  President's  1971 
fiscal  budget  proposes  $12  million  for  stu- 
dent loans,  less  than  half  the  $26.5  million 
appropriated  in  1969.  he  said. 

"In  the  past,  medical  schools  have  been 
able  to  admit  the  most  qualified  applicants 
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regardless  of  soclo-eoonorrUc  backgrounds. 
Now,  schools  are  being  increasingly  forced 
to  use  another  admissions  criterion — the 
ability  to  pay  for  one's  own  education,"  he 
aald. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  22.  1970) 

Crisis  in  Health— II:  Some  Medical 

Schools  Facing  Closure 

(By  Frederick  P,  McGehan) 

St,  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine  is 
a  respectable.  140-year-old  ir.,-titution  that 
may  have  to  close  its  doers 

The  Jesuit-affiliated  school  has  a  student 
enrollment  of  540.  including  about  70  post- 
doctoral students,  and  is  the  hub  of  a  medi- 
cal center  that  includes  a  300-bed  hospital, 
a  mental  healUi  center,  ar.d  schools  ^f  nurs- 
ing and  allied  he;Uih  professions. 

Like  many  other  medical  schools  It  Is 
straining  to  increase  its  enroliment  (440 
freshmen  next  yeari  ar.d  to  offer  opportu- 
nities for  minority  groups  1 10  black  students 
win  be  admitted  this  fall). 

It  is  also  attempting  to  replace  Its  out- 
dated clas-srooms  and  laboratories  with  more 
modern  facilules. 

According  to  Dr,  Robert  H.  Pellx,  the 
school's  dean,  the  school  was  "carrying  on 
fairly  well"  until  it  applied  for  a  $lo"million 
federal  construction  grant. 

In  the  vicious  competition  for  the  dwin- 
dling federal  dollar,  the  school  was  denied  the 
grant,  Dr,  Felix  said. 

About  the  same  time.  Dr.  Felix  related  in 
a  telephone  interview,  the  unlver.'iltv's  board 
of  trustees  changed  from  a  religious'  to  a  lav 
board.  ' 

Paced  wlih  severe  economic  problems 
throughout  the  university,  the  new  board 
decided  to  close  the  scliools  of  dentistry,  en- 
gineering and  aviation  technology  In  order  to 
conserve  resources  for  the  remaining  schooU 
The  medical  school  will  soon  begin  to  occupy 
space  in  the  former  dental  school. 

ANNtJAL   DEFICIT 

Despite  this  Juggling,  Dr.  Felix  said  his 
school  continues  to  run  a  $750,000  annual 
deficit.  "It  comes  right  out  of  the  guts  of  the 
treasury  of  the  unlversltv,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Felix  said  his  school  has  been  "hit  bad- 
ly  by  reductions  in  federal  research  and 
training  grants. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  some  facuUv  salaries  Is 
paid  out  of  these  funds,  he  said  With  this 
source  reduced  It  becomes  necessary  to  take 
salary  money  from  the  school  s  operating  ex- 
penses. "If  you  shift  money  to  salaries,  you 
have  to  let  equipment  and  supplies  go  "  he 
noted.  ' 

NO    ALTERNATIVE 

"If  they  want  to  cut  back  on  research 
give  us  the  funds  to  keep  teachine."  the  dean 
lamented,  "When  you  cut  funds  off  on  one 
side  and  dont  replace  them,  then  we're 
dead,"  he  said. 

At  this  point,  Dr,  Felix  stated,  he  sees  "no 
alternative"  but  to  recommend  to  the  board 
of  trustees  that  no  freshman  class  be  ad- 
mitted In  the  fall  of  1971. 

"If  the  medical  school  closes,  then  the 
medical  center  will  close  too."  Dr,  Felix 
warned. 

St,  Louis  University  Is  perhaps  the  extreme 
case.  Concerned  observers,  however  list  be- 
tween 10  and  12  other  medical  schools  that 
are  in  serious  difficulties. 

These  include  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  in  New  York.  New  York  Medical 
College.  Georgetown  and  George  Washing- 
ton Universities,  both  In  Washington,  Lovola 
University  of  Chicago,  Tulane  University  In 
New  Orleans,  Bowman-Gray  Medical  College 
In  Winston -Salem.  N.C.,  Cornell  University 
Medical  School,  and  Tufts  University  Medical 
School  In  Boston. 

The  Johns  H<^kins  School  of  Medicine  has 
also  appeared  on  several  lists  of  alUng 
schools. 
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New  York  Me<ilcal  College,  one  of  the 
country's  largest  medical  schools  with  511 
students,  has  placed  a  freeze  on  new  hiring 
and  ha.-,  placed  controls  on  overtime  and 
wage  increases 

It  has  used  up  Its  vinrestrlcted  endow- 
ment to  meet  deficits  which  currently 
amount  to  $2.5  million  a  year.  The  school's 
banlc  credit  haa  also  been  limited. 

CVRTAILMENT    CONSIDERED 

A  spokesman  for  the  school  said  last  week 
that  It  is  considering  curtailing  some  of  Its 
community  medical  programs  to  meet  the 
t.nanclal  crisis. 

■It's  talcing  everything  we  can  get  .  .  . 
and  we've  got  Just  so  much  baling  wire  and 
gum."  said  the  spokesman. 

Dr  John  Parks,  dean  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  School,  said  last 
week  that  his  school's  deficit  has  grown  from 
$291,000  in  1963-1964  to  almost  $2  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

A  $2  million  reserve  fund  the  school  had 
built  up  was  spent  by  the  1967-1968  fiscal 
year  and  the  school  has  begun  to  dip  into  Its 
endowment.  '"We  haven't  gotten  to  the  stage 
of  borrowing  against  the  endowment,  but  we 
may."  said  Dr.  Parks. 

TREMENDOUS    HANDICAP 

The  dean  ?ald  that  government  funds  only 
fill  about  one-fourth  of  student  scholarship 
requests.  In  the  past  school  year,  he  said,  the 
school  was  able  to  provide  only  $200,000  out 
of  $450,000  in  aid  requested  by  students. 

Dr.  Parks  said  that,  because  of  cutbacks  in 
federal  training  grants,  the  school  will  have 
to  eliminate  six  postdoctoral  fellowships  In 
pharmacology.  He  termed  It  a  "tremendous 
handicap"  because  some  of  the  students  had 
been  working  for  as  many  as  three  years. 

Most  observers  agree  that  private  medical 
schools  are  In  worse  shape  than  state-sup- 
ported ones.  State  schools,  they  argue,  are 
assured  of  a  certain  amount  of  stable  sup- 
pot  i:  through  their  state  legislatures. 

SEEK    STATE    AID 

■With  their  backs  to  the  wall,  the  private 
schools  have  also  been  calling  upon  state 
legislatures  for  aid. 

Legislatures  in  at  least  six  states — Florida, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin — have  responded  by 
voting  aid  to  private  medical  schools.  Often 
It  takes  the  form  of  per  capita  grants  for  each 
medical    student. 

Case-Western  Reserve  Medical  School  in 
Cleveland  was  In  bad  financial  shape  earlier 
this  year  before  the  Ohio  Legislature  came 
through  with  a  two-year.  $3  million  direct- 
support  grant. 

To  keep  construction  projects  going  the 
school  had  to  divert  $12  mllUon  from  its  en- 
dowment. It  was  taking  10  to  15  per  cent 
cuts  In  federal  research  and  training  grants 
and  student  scholarship  funds  were  dwin- 
dling. 

HAD   TO    LOBBY 

Seeing  no  hope  of  federal  aid.  the  school 
■went  to  the  state  legislature.  "We  had  to 
lobby  the  state  legislature,  which  was  not 
the  easiest  thing  to  do."  said  Sam  Whitman, 
the  school's  associate  dean  for  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  a  telephone  Interview, 
had  some  tart  comments  on  the  lack  of  fed- 
eral assistance. 

"Medical  schools  can't  sustain  a  steady 
erosion  year  after  year  in  general  support, 
someone  in  Washington  has  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice,"  he  said. 

"So  far  I  haven't  seen  any  Indication  that 
the  government  is  taking  this  matter  seri- 
ously," he  said  in  bitter  tones. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  21.  1970] 
Medical  Schools  Are  in  Deep  Trol^le 

(By  Harry  Schwartz) 
In  New  Jersey  early  this  month  legislative 

action  snuffed  out  Rutgers  University's  hope 
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that  it  might  soon  have  a  full  four-year 
medical  school.  In  California  a  few  days  ear- 
lier, voters  defeated  a  proposed  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar bond  issue  designed  to  Increase 
substantially  the  state's  medical  education 
facilities.  Meanwhile,  all  over  the  United 
SUtes  existing  medical  schools  are  caught 
in  a  deepening  financial  crisis  which  has 
brought  some  ta  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 

Ironically  these  difficulties  have  appeared 
at  a  time  when  there  is  almost  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  country  needs  many  more 
physicians.  Complaints  of  a  doctor  shorU*ge 
come  from  virtually  all  parts  of  the  nation 
as  the  population  expands  and  as  Medicare. 
Medicaid  and  various  forms  of  private  health 
Insurance  provide  more  Americans  than  ever 
before  with  the  financial  capability  to  pay 
for  flrit-class  care. 

Yet  If  present  trends  continue,  the  possi- 
bility arises  that  the  number  of  M.D.  degrees 
granted  annually  in  this  country— almost 
8.500  this  year—may  stabilize  or  even  decline 
because  some  medical  schools  may  be  forced 
to  shut  their  doors  while  others  are  forced 
to  curtail  their  expansion  plans. 

There  are  now  300.000  active  doctors  in  the 
United  States,  a  record  high.  But  they  are 
concentrated  mainly  in  the  more  affluent 
sections  of  the  nation's  metropolitan  regions. 
The  doctor  shoruge  is  felt  most  acutely  in 
rural  areas  and  small  towns,  and  in  the  black. 
Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican  ghettos  of  the 
nation's  major  cities. 

A  recent  report  by  Dr  John  S.  Millis  of  the 
National  Fund  for  Medical  Education  spells 
out  the  origins  of  the  tightening  financial 
squeeze  in  which  the  nation's  medical 
schools,  numbering  almost  100.  and  their 
associated  teaching  hospitals  are  now 
caught. 

On  the  one  hand  the.se  facilities  are  under 
extreme  pressure  to  treat  more  patients,  to 
take  the  lead  in  creating  community  health 
centers  and  other  innovative  devices  for  ex- 
tending good  medical  care  into  the  ghettoe, 
and  to  train  more  health  personnel — physi- 
cians, nurses,  medical  technicians,  biochem- 
ists and  other  professionals. 

But  this  pressure  is  coming  at  a  time  of 
rampant  Inflation  when  some  of  the  key 
sources  of  financial  support— notably  Fed- 
eral research  funds — are  actually  declining 
or  at  best  are  not  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
rising  prices  and  wages.  The  impact  of  the 
cuts  in  research  funds  is  particularly  severe 
because  about  half  of  all  medical  school  fac- 
ulty imembers  are  suppwrted  in  part  by  re- 
search grants.  The  salaries  of  one-sixth  of 
these  faculty  members  come  entirely  from 
such  grants. 

Both  medical  educators  and  politicians  are 
searching  frantically  for  ways  out  of  the 
present  medical  school  crisis.  Ideally,  the 
educators  would  like  to  see  the  problem 
solved  by  government  and  private  sources 
supplvlng  the  needed  increased  funds.  Some 
medical  educators  speak  bitterly  about 
elected  government  officials  who  are  profli- 
gate with  their  promises  of  flrst-ciass  medical 
care  for  everyone,  but  who  are  extremely 
niggardly  when  it  comes  to  providing  the 
needed  funds  and  facilities. 

Many  medical  educators  are  increasingly 
depressed  by  signs  of  public  Indifference  and 
of  public  opposition  to  giving  them  the 
money  they  feel  they  need.  "I  suppose  well 
have  to  wait  until  a  major  medical  school 
goes  bankrupt  and  closes  its  doors  before 
the  public  wakes  up  to  the  realities,"  one 
medical  educator  said  last  week.  It  could 
happen,  and  not  necessarily  to  only  one 
school. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  16.  1970] 
Health  Care  Crisis:  Money  Problems  Force 

Med     School     CfTB.^cKS     of     Programs, 

Facvlty 

(By  James  MacGregor) 

Cleveland. — The  medical  school  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  here  has  a  lot  of 
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ambitious  projects  going.  It's  pioneering  a 
community  health  care  curriculum,  digging 
Into  the  causes  of  disease,  admitting  more 
blacks,  and  expanding  facilities  to  double  Its 
enrollment  by  1972. 

But  another  project  is  getting  top  priority 
these  days:  An  urgent  search  for  money  to 
keep  the  school  going.  For — at  a  time  when 
the  nation  Is  seriously  short  of  doctors — Case 
Western's  med  school,  along  with  many 
others  across  the  country,  has  acute  financial 
problems,  and  the  prognosis  is  far  from 
encouraging. 

Already  the  school  lias  been  forced  to  close 
its  highly  regarded  research  and  treatment 
center  for  children's  diseases.  Dwindling  loan 
and  scholarship  funds  are  crippling  the  black 
admissions  program,  and  the  school  has  had 
to  divert  $12  million  from  its  endowment 
fund  to  keep  new  construction  going.  Only 
an  unprecedented  $3  million  subsidy  from 
the  state  of  Ohio,  says  the  dean  of  the  school, 
arrested  a  crisis  that  "could  have  led  to  clos- 
ing down  altogether  within  two  or  three 
years." 

As  grim  as  that  sounds,  other  medical 
schools  have  problems  as  bad  or  worse.  Two 
prestigious  schools,  Marquette  School  of 
Medicine  in  Milwaukee  and  New  York  Medi- 
cal College,  came  perilously  close  to  shutting 
down  this  academic  year  before  finding  the 
funds  to  go  on.  Officials  say  10  to  15  more 
medical  schools  are  in  danger  of  closing 
within  the  next  three  years.  Additional 
schools  are  caught  in  a  money  squeeze  so 
severe  that  expansion,  of  program  or  physical 
plant,  is  out  of  the  question. 

HOLDING    THE    LINE 

The  squeeze  is  on,  in  large  measure,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government — which  had 
funneled  increasing  amounts  of  money  to 
medical  schools  during  most  of  the  1960s — 
Is  leveling  off  now.  Meanwhile.  Inflation 
means  the  schools  must  pay  more  and  more 
for  faculty,  construction  and  equipment. 

In  the  academic  years  from  195&-59  to 
1967-68,  Federal  research  grants  to  medical 
schools  rose  436%  and  other  kinds  of  Fed- 
eral aid,  for  example,  training  grants  and 
operating  subsidiaries  rose  6437c.  In  the 
1967-68  academic  year,  Federal  aid  contrib- 
uted 53%  of  the  total  Income  for  all  medi- 
cal schools;  at  some  schools,  the  Federal 
contribution  was  as  much  as  80%.  The 
schools  become  dependent  on  such  help — 
perhaps  too  dependent,  some  feel. 

Most  schools  agree  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  1967-68  academic  year  was  when  the 
money  squeez*  hit.  That's  partly  because  by 
then  the  Federal  Government  was  having 
money  problems  of  its  own.  The  'Vietnam 
war  was  draining  away  money  that  might 
have  gone  to  domestic  needs,  and  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs  were  costing 
more  than  originally  anticipated.  So  the 
Government  started  tightening  up  on  such 
things  as  grants  for  medical  research— a 
trend  that  intensified  when  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration clamped  a  dollar  celling  on  to- 
tal expenditures  in  the  fiscal   1970  budget. 

MAKING    THE    BEST    OF    IT 

"As  long  as  you  have  an  expenditure  cell- 
ing and  mandatory  activities  (which  must 
be  financed  automatically),  there  aren't 
many  places  you  can  cut  the  money  from," 
says  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston,  director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  admin- 
isters research  grants  and  some  other  kinds 
of  aid  to  medical  schools.  Dr.  Marston  agrees 
that  "one  could  hope  for  much  more"  In  the 
current  budget,  but  maintains  that  "under 
the  circumstances"  It  still  represents  "a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
the  medical  schools." 

Dr.  Marston  says  he  expects  most  cate- 
gories of  Federal  aid  to  medical  schools  to 
Increase  In  the  fiscal  1971  budget.  But  right 
now,  most  med  school  deans  seem  more  con- 
cerned about  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  bill  for  the  current  As- 
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cal  year,  which  President  Nixon  signed  this 
month  after  vetoing  an  earlier  version  as 
■•inflationary." 

School  officials  say  the  bill  falls  short  of 
both  their  needs  and  what  they  had  been 
led  to  believe  would  be  forthcoming.  "Health 
apparently  has  a  low  priority  with  this  Ad- 
ministration," asserts  Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges. 

Declares  Dr.  Joseph  Merrill,  assistant  dean 
of  Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine  in 
Houston:  "We  simply  cannot  respond  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  nation  without  any 
money." 

CONSTRUCTION    CUTBACKS 

HEW  officials  put  the  national  doctor 
shortage  at  50.000.  Even  If  all  the  presently 
planned  construction  projects  were  funded 
and  begun  at  once,  the  time  required  to 
build  facilities  and  train  doctors  means  It 
would  take  six  to  10  years  before  the  short- 
age would  start  easing.  But  the  appropria- 
tions bill  finally  signed  by  the  President  allo- 
cates $95  million  for  construction  this  year, 
down  from  $100  million  last  year  and  consid- 
erably short  of  the  $19  million  backlog  of 
projects  that  HEW  has  approved. 

Funds  to  aid  medical  students  are  also 
shrinking.  Under  the  fund  appropriations 
bill,  loan  and  scholarship  funds  for  medical 
students  drop  to  $17  million  this  year  from 
$21  million  last  year.  Dr.  Coop>er  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Colleges 
says  the  $17  million  is  about  half  the  amount 
needed:  he  fears  the  present  trend  "could 
eventually  preclude  medical  education  for 
all  but  the  relatively  wealthy." 

Medical  school  deans  say  that  no  matter 
how  they  try  to  cut  costs,  the  results  will 
be  painful.  They're  reluctant  to  cut  back  fac- 
ulty because  they  say  they're  already  short- 
handed.  Some  are  letting  researchers  and 
technicians  go,  well  aware  of  the  rule  of 
thumb  that  it  takes  10  years  to  rebuild  a 
research  team  once  It  has  been  broken  up. 
And  the  schools  often  are  locked  into  long- 
term  research  contracts  that  can't  be  broken, 
even  if  Federal  money  dries  up. 

Many  school  officials  are  reluctant  to  Jeop- 
ardize faculty  morale  by  detailing  their 
plight.  But  Dr.  Cooper  says  at  least  10  schools 
currently  are  meeting  operating  expenses  by 
spending  their  endowments,  thus  depriving 
themselves  of  future  endowment  income  and 
security  for  loans  and  mortgages. 

New  York  Medical  College  officials  have 
declared  a  freeze  on  new  hiring  and  have  in- 
stituted controls  on  overtime,  wage  hikes  and 
repairs,  but  they  don't  see  how  they  can  cut 
back  on  operating  hospital  or  instructional 
programs.  "There's  no  such  thing  as  leaving 
off  the  spare  tire  in  health  care  or  educa- 
tion," says  Jackson  E.  Spears,  college  chair- 
man. "It's  Insane  to  even  think  of  giving 
anything  but  the  best." 

The  school's  plight  is  extreme.  To  meet 
current  obligations.  It  already  has  sold  all 
its  unrestricted  endowment  and  exhausted 
its  bank  credit.  This  year  It  has  sometimes 
had  trouble  meeting  its  payroll.  With  513 
medical  students,  it's  one  of  the  nation's 
larger  medical  schools,  and  Its  400-bed 
Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital  provides 
excellent  medical  care  in  New  York's  Span- 
ish Harlem  ghetto.  With  an  operating  budget 
of  550  million,  the  school  and  hospital  are 
running  a  yearly  deficit  of  $2.5  million,  due 
largely  to  mortgage  interest  costs  and  in- 
complete Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment. 

It  has  been  suggested  the  school  eliminate 
Its  widely  praised  community  affairs  depart- 
ment. The  department  sponsors  work  on 
such  problems  as  lead  poisoning  malnutri- 
tion and  drug  addiction.  It  also  nins  a  store- 
front center  in  Harlem  where  people  can  get 
references  to  health  care  facilities  or  help  in 
appU-lng  for  Medicaid.  Mr.  Spears  says  this 
is  precisely  what  medical  schools  must  do 
CXVI 1529— Part  18 
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more  of  and  adds,  "I'd  almost  rather  see 
the  whole  school  closed  than  lose  these 
projects." 

The  full  effects  of  most  school  economy 
moves  won't  be  felt  for  several  years,  but  a 
few  could  have  Immediate  repercussions. 
The  highly  regarded  burn  and  shock  re- 
search and  treatment  center  of  New  York^s 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  will  run 
out  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
no  help  has  yet  been  found.  A  Government 
agency  last  year  agreed  to  continue  financ- 
ing the  center  for  three  years,  then  abruptly 
canceled  the  commitment. 

The  center's  director.  Dr.  Louis  Del  Guer- 
cio,  is  worried.  "If  the  center  closes,  desper- 
ately injured  people  will  be  forced  into  open 
hospital  wards  where  they  can't  always  get 
care  as  good  as  we  provide."  he  says. 

State-run  schools  don't  face  the  same  fi- 
nancial problems  as  private  schools,  but 
they're  feeling  the  pinch.  Says  the  dean  of 
one  Midwest  school:  "Every  year  the  legisla- 
ture gives  us  5 '7  more  than  the  year  before. 
But  we  want  to  start  a  department  of  anes- 
thesiology, and  we  can't  get  a  cent  for  it. 
We  have  a  building  that's  literally  falling 
down,  and  we  can't  get  a  cent  to  renovate 
it,  either."  In  Texas,  Gov.  Preston  Smith  re- 
cently diverted  to  Medicaid  and  Welfare  pay- 
ments $13  million  in  state  funds  originally 
earmarked  for  medical  school  construction. 

Both  public  and  private  schools  are  turn- 
ing to  fund-raising  drives  and  philanthro- 
pists, with  mixed  results.  New  York  Medical 
College  has  sought  help  from  a  number  of 
philanthropists,  but  "no  one  in  the  private 
sector  wants  to  finance  deficits."  says  Thom- 
as Bannon.  financial  vice  president  of  the 
college.  It's  much  harder  to  raise  oi>eratlng 
funds  than  money  for  buildings  or  endowed 
professorships,  which  have  some  permanency, 
he  says. 

But  Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  also  in 
New  York,  has  raised  $62  million  from  pri- 
vate sources  (and  S33  m.llllon  from  gcvern- 
ment  sources)  In  a  continuing  fund  drive. 
And  Marquette  School  of  Medicine  kept  it- 
self alive  through  a  fund  drive  in  Mll'waukee 
last  year.  Subsequently,  the  Wisconsin  state 
legislature  approved  financial  help  for  the 
school,  whose  officials  say  its  operation  Is 
now  assured  through  the  1971  academic  year 
if  Federal  aid  continues  at  present  levels. 
Some  medical  schools  have  eased  their 
plight  by  enlisting  the  support  of  major  cor- 
pwrations  and  foundations.  The  most  spec- 
tacular case  may  be  that  of  little  Meharry 
Medical  College  In  Nashville,  Tenn.  Pour 
years  ago  it  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Today,  it's  not  only  back  on  Its  feet  but  has 
begun  an  expansion  program  it  hopes  will 
boost  enrollment  from  the  present  450  medi- 
cal, dental  and  technical  students  to  1,500  by 
1975. 

Meharry.  one  of  two  predominantly  black 
medical  schools  in  the  nation,  achieved  its 
turnaround  by  pioneering  a  novel  curric- 
ulum based  on  community  health  programs 
for  Nashville's  poor.  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg.  As- 
sistant HEW  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs,  says  the  program  "could  bring 
health  care  for  the  poor  out  of  the  Dark 
Ages  into  the  twentieth  centurj'."  The  pro- 
gram drew  major  grants  from  a  variety  of 
foundations  and  corporations  and  landed 
George  Russell,  vice  chairman  of  General 
Motors  Corp..  as  head  of  its  $88  million  fund- 
raising  campaign. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  June  8,  1970) 

101  Medical  Schools:  Przssxtres  Grow  Whilx 

THE  FOUNDA'nONS  CRTTMBLE 

"Rlches-to-rags"  rumors  are  becoming  al- 
most as  much  a  part  of  commencement  day 
as  congratulations  and  the  Hlppocratlc  Oath. 

As  memories  of  the  past  school  year  lead  to 
musings  about  the  next,  more  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  ask  wbich  medical 
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schools  may  not  open  in  the  fall,  which 
prestigious  "have"  Institutions  are  now  re- 
vealed as  financial  "have  nots." 

At  a  time  when  medical  schools  are  being 
pressed  to  produce  MDs  at  a  faster  rate,  many 
institutions  apparently  have  troubles  making 
ends  meet.  No  schools  have  as  yet  closed — 
and  none  may — but  many  administrators  are 
sounding  the  alarm. 

The  situation  has  become  so  serious  at 
some  places  that  the  physician's  annual 
donation  will  no  longer  be  enough.  His  alma 
mater  may  need  active  support  in  trying  to 
effect  basic  changes  in  the  mechanisms  of 
financing  medical  education. 

Efforts  to  recruit  the  physician  may  appeal 
to  hla  idealism.  "The  physician  should  feel 
responsible  for  the  machinery  which  repli- 
cates him."  said  one  dean. 

Another  administrator  put  things  on  a 
more  practical  level.  "The  presence  of  other 
good  physicians  in  the  community  increases 
the  satisfaction  that  a  practitioner  gets  from 
his  practice  of  medicine.  If  he  does  not  be- 
come concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
medical  schools,  he  may  find  himself  spend- 
ing more  time  correcting  the  mistakes  of 
others." 

In  order  to  unravel  the  complexities  of 
these  fiscal  problems.  Medical  News  talked  to 
administrators  and  faculty  members,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  medical  school  ana- 
lysts. The  following  stories  and  photographs 
by  associate  editor  Steve  Murata  describe  the 
tightness  of  the  current  crunch,  reveal  some 
of  the  underlying  reasons,  and  discuss  a  few 
of  the  possible  solutions  of  the  plight  of  the 
schools. 

SCHOOL     YEAR     ENDS     AMID      WORRIES     OVER 
FUTURE 

It'.s  difficult  to  get  an  exact  picture  of  the 
tightness  of  the  funding  squeeze  being  felt 
by  the  country'  101  medical  schools.  Many 
school  officials  as  well  as  outside  experts  are 
close-mouthed  when  it  comes  to  discussing 
details. 

"There  is  a  natural  reluctance  for  medical 
schools  to  reveal  their  troubles."  says  Joseph 
Murtaugh.  director  of  the  Department  of 
Planning  and  Policy  Development  in  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
(AAMC).  Former  director  of  program  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Mr.  Murtaugh  also  empha- 
sized that  many  schools  are  apprehensive 
of  being  forced  into  detrimental  actions  by 
boards  of  trustees,  state  goverrmients,  or 
other  controlling  agencies  implementing 
"simplistic  solutions  " 

Moreover,  many  medical  schools  have  only 
recently  begun  to  develop  administrative 
staffs  and  business  offices  separate  from  their 
parent  universities.  "Some  medical  schools 
have  difficulty  distributing  their  costs  among 
the  educational,  research,  and  service  func- 
tions" said  Mr.  Murtaugh. 

"Above  all,  you  don't  want  to  get  a  losing 
Image."  noted  one  school's  financial  advisor. 
■  Such  a  reputation  makes  It  difficult  to  re- 
cruit faculty  and  drives  away  funds,"  he 
said.  "Alumni  and  foundations  are  happy  to 
endow  chairs  or  new  buildings,  but  they 
don't  like  the  idea  that  their  donations  will 
be  going  to  support  a  deficit." 

William  a.  Anlyan.  M.D.,  vice-president  for 
health  affairs  at  Duke  University  and  1970- 
1971  chairman  of  the  AAMC's  executive 
council,  told  Medical  News  that  one-third 
and  possibly  one-half  of  the  medical  schools 
in  the  nation  are  experiencing  severe  finan- 
cial shortages. 

AAMC's  Mr.  Murtaugh  also  pointed  out 
that  more  than  30  schools  have  formally  ap- 
plied for  financial  assistance  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  a  nationally  televised  news  program. 
Dean  Robert  H.  Felix,  M.D..  estimated  that  a 
dozen  medical  schools  including  his  own  St. 
Louis  University  School  of  Medicine  may 
have  to  close  their  doors. 
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Senator  Jacob  Javits  (Rep,  NY)  prcxjlalmed 
that  the  New  York  Medical  College,  New 
Torlt  University's  School  of  Medicine,  and 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of 
Yeslilva  University  were  "facing  an  acute 
financial  crisis  which  Is  threatening  their 
very  survival." 

Such  medical  schools  as  Johns  Hopkins, 
Marquette,  Baylor,  Temple.  Case  Western  Re- 
serve, and  the  University  of  Chicago  have  also 
been  identified  in  news  stories  as  having  fi- 
nancial woes. 

Tulane  University's  School  of  Medicine  Is 
not  In  danger  of  closing,  according  to  Detin 
Robert  D.  Sparks,  MX).  "The  University  Is 
committed  to  keeping  the  doors  open,"  he 
said. 

However,  Dr.  Sparks  is  battling  a  deficit 
that  reached  about  $1.5  million  last  year. 
When  combined  with  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Tropical  Medicine,  the  medical 
school  deficit  Is  expected  to  reach  $2  million 
for  the  1969-1970  academic  year. 

Tulane  has  maintained  a  reputation  as 
having  a  strong  but  balanced  program  in 
both  education  and  research.  Although  plac- 
ing In  the  top  20%  of  the  country's  medical 
schools  for  the  number  of  students  gradu- 
ated each  year,  Tulane's  annual  budget  re- 
mains close  to  the  national  median  operating 
expenditure  of  $11.6  mllUon  (JAMA  210:1488 
(Nov.  24]  1969). 

Some  of  Tulane's  problems  are  unique. 
However,  many  of  Its  difficulties  are  the  scune 
as  those  troubling  other  medical  schools,  par- 
ticularly the  other  private  Institutions  which 
constitute  roughly  half  of  the  medical  edu- 
cation system. 

Although  these  problems  are  highly  compli- 
cated, a  visit  to  Tulane  leaves  one  over-rtdlng 
impression — the  medical  school  In  New  Or- 
leans Is  deeply  Involved  in  reassessment  and 
evaluation  of  current  operations  and  future 
courses. 

"Medical  education  today  Is  undergoing 
more  constructive  self-examination  than  It 
has  since  the  Flexner  report  of  1910  and  more 
than  Is  going  on  in  any  other  field  of  higher 
education,"  said  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  in  Its  1968  report. 

nSCAL    PROBLEMS   THREATEN    MEDICAL    SCHOOLS 

When  Abraham  Plexner  visited  Tulane  in 
1910.  he  found  an  Institution  already  orga- 
nized along  the  scientific  lines  he  cham- 
pioned. "The  medical  department  of  Tulane 
University  Is  one  of  a  very  few  existing  south- 
em  schools  that  deserves  development,"  re- 
ported Mr.  Plexner  In  his  famous  report.  "Its 
recent  reorganization  has  put  imported  men 
of  modern  training  and  Ideals  In  charge  of 
the  most  Important  departments,  laboratory 
and  clinical.  There  Is  no  question  that  If 
properly  supported,  they  will  quickly  bring 
the  institution  to  a  jjosltlon  of  commanding 
Influence." 

In  his  repyort,  Mr.  Plexner  also  noted  that 
the  annual  expenses  have  now  soared  120 
times. 

Medical  education  at  Tulane  as  well  as  at 
other  schools  across  the  country  has  become 
big  business,  so  big  that  the  grand  total  ex- 
pended by  medical  schools  In  1967-1968  ex- 
ceeded $1.1  billion,  according  to  the  AAMC 
report. 

In  part,  the  exjjenses  have  risen  because 
of  Inflation  and  a  small  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  undergraduate  medical  students.  De- 
spite rising  fees,  tuition  has  never  been  able 
to  pay  the  costs  of  keeping  a  medical  school 
open. 

Even  In  1910,  Mr.  Flexner  complained  that 
"Institutions  which  have  always,  or  long, 
operated  on  a  high  standard,  and  thus  com- 
mand an  established  public,  find  that  expense 
tends  to  Increase  more  rapidly  than  fee  In- 
come." 

While  earnings  from  university  endow- 
ments used  to  cover  the  losses  In  many  pri- 
vate schools,  the  Income  from  this  source  has 
not  kept  pace  with  Infiatlon.  The  turndown 
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in  business  profits  and  a  300-point  slide  In 
the  Dow-Jones  Industrial  averages  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half  have  further  dimin- 
ished endowment  earnings. 

Although  most  of  Tulane  University's  51 
million  endowment  Is  Invested  in  stocks, 
bonds,  and  real  estate,  the  Income  from  this 
source  Is  decreasing  In  relation  to  the  school's 
total  budget,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gulchard,  business  manager  for  the  school  of 
medicine. 

"Ten  years  ago,  the  endowment  provided 
25%  to  30%  of  the  operating  funds  for  the 
medical  school,"  he  said.  "Today,  earnings 
from  the  endowment  furnish  only  7%  to  10% 
of  our  Income,  and  we  are  now  having  to 
spend  some  of  the  principal  to  cover  the 
deficit. 

Medical  schools  have  added  to  their  own 
expenses  by  taking  on  Increased  responsi- 
bilities, especially  In  the  training  of  Interns 
and  residents.  Roughly  half  of  the  "student 
body"  now  in  the  nation's  medical  schools 
consists  of  Interns,  residents  and  other  post- 
graduate trainees,  according  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  NIH.  Just  recently,  more  than 
half  of  the  internships  offered  were  In  hospi- 
tals affiliated  with  medical  schools  according 
to  the  AAMC. 

"During  the  last  20  years,  the  training  of 
Interns  and  residents  has  become  a  major 
portion  of  the  effort  of  the  medical  school." 
says  Hayden  C.  Nicholson,  M.D.,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Undergraduate  Medical 
Education  for  the  American  Medical  Assocla- 
tlo(n. 

'While  this  trend  is  probably  good  in  terms 
of  the  quality  of  training,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  house  staffs  do  not  pay  tuition," 
said  Dr.  Nicholson  In  an  interview.  "Although 
they  are  not  paid  any  princely  sums  for  their 
work,  the  fact  that  interns  and  residents  are 
simply  no  longer  contributing  money  to  sup- 
port their  teachers  places  additional  strain 
on  the  schools'  financial  structures." 

More  faculty  members  have  been  hired  In 
order  to  provide  the  close  supervision  needed 
by  these  graduate  students  and  the  addi- 
tional salaries  can  run  into  big  money.  The 
same  NIH  survey  revealed  that  twice  as  many 
clinical  faculty  members  were  needed  for 
residents  as  for  tmdergraduate  medical  stu- 
dents. The  faculty-to-lntern  ratio  stood  at 
three  teachers  to  every  "student." 

About  260  resident  and  50  Interns  are 
training  in  Tulane  services  at  Charity  Hos- 
pital or  in  10  other  New  Orleans  hospitals 
loosely  associated  with  the  school.  "The 
greatest  cost  In  these  programs  is  tlie  time  of 
the  faculty  members  needed  to  supervise  the 
work."  said  Dean  Sparks  "While  affiliated  In- 
ternships and  residencies  are  a  good  Idea 
from  the  training  standpoint,  they  are  not 
so  good  from  the  standpoint  of  money." 

Another  factor  contributing  to  fiscal  prob- 
lems has  been  a  lack  of  financial  planning 
as  the  schools  ballooned  in  size.  Proflt-and- 
loss  accounting  techniques  common  in  man- 
ufacturing or  sales  sometimes  prove  difficult 
to  apply  to  the  commodity  called  "educa- 
tion." However,  more  and  more  Institutions 
are  finally  Increasing  their  administrative 
staffs  and  setting  up  their  own  fiscal  books. 

Until  four  years  ago,  the  Tulane  medical 
school  deficit  was  Included  In  the  overall  uni- 
versity deficit,  said  Mr.  Gulchard.  The  medi- 
cal school  simply  received  an  annual  budget 
Identifying  the  levels  of  expenditure  but  fail- 
ing to  detail  any  shortfall  In  Income. 

Finally  In  1966,  Mr.  Gulchard  moved  from 
his  former  position  in  the  business  office  of 
Tulane  University  to  set  up  a  separate  ac- 
counting dei>artment  for  the  medical  center. 
Including  not  only  the  medical  school  but 
also  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical 
Medicine  and  other  medical  activities. 

Infiatlon,  Increasing  graduate  enrollments, 
decreasing  endowment  earnings,  and  less- 
than-ldeal  business  practices  have  all  added 
to  the  fiscal  in.stabillty  of  many  medical 
schools. 
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Probably  the  most  Important  single  factor 
In  the  current  money  crunch,  however,  u 
the  dependence  of  the  schools  on  federal 
funds. 

More  than  half  of  the  $1.1  billion  expended 
by  the  medical  schools  in  1967-1968  were 
government  funds,  with  one-third  of  the 
total  provided  under  federal  research  and 
training  grants. 

Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  the  avail- 
able dollars  were  for  "sponsored  programs" 
in  the  form  of  contracts,  restricted  grants, 
or  restricted  gifts. 

According  to  the  AAMC,  58%  of  the  total 
budgets  of  all  the  medical  schools  In  1967- 
1968  was  derived  from  such  sponsored  sup- 
port. The  problem  with  funds  for  sponsored 
programs  Is  that  they  must  be  used  "accord- 
ing to  terms  and  restrictions  specified  by  the 
sp)onsors  and  agreed  to  by  the  school,"  said 
the  association's  rep>ort. 

"In  many  schools  the  ejcpendltures  for 
sp>onsored  programs  comprise  between  10% 
and  80%  of  total  expenditures.  This  means 
that  outside  organizations  are  in  a  position 
to  Infiuence  or  dictate  operating  poUcies  re- 
garding the  activities  supported  by  these 
funds.  ...  In  those  Institutions  In  which 
sponsored  program  plays  such  a  predominant 
role,  unexpected  changes  In  the  policies  of 
granting  agencies  for  sponsored  program 
funds  have  an  unfavorable  efl'ect  on  total 
medical  school  operations  and  produce  in- 
stability In  faculty  and  institutional  policies. 
Long-term  planning  becomes  difficult  when 
the  sources  of  support  are  unpredictable." 
Today,  this  Inherent  possibility  that  fed- 
eral funds  might  be  drastically  reduced  has 
come  to  pass.  The  war  In  Indochina,  a  de- 
crease of  congressional  support  for  research, 
the  burgeoning  costs  of  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid, and  the  now  forlorn  hop)e  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  a  balanced  budget  have 
sharply  cut  the  funds  available  t j  the  medi- 
cal schools. 

Speaking  recently  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  Robert  Q.  Mars- 
ton.  M.D.,  director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  estimated  that  the  budget  cuts 
have  combined  with  Inflation  to  produce  a 
25%  reduction  in  biomedical  research  since 
the  funding  peak  of  1966-1967. 

This  fall-off  in  research  also  dealt  a  severe 
blow  to  medical  education  because  much  of 
the  financial  spin-off  from  the  research  effort 
was  used  to  support  teaching. 

NIH  officials  Insist  there  have  been  few 
cases  where  money  was  willfully  siphoned 
out  of  a  research  grant  and  slipped  directly 
Into  medical  education.  "Indeed,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  research  funds  for  nonresearch  pur- 
pMDses,  despite  much  loose  talk  to  the  con- 
trary, has  In  fact  been  controlled  by  rather 
rigid  monitoring,"  said  Dr.  Marston.  "Fail- 
ure to  show  research  productivity  at  the  time 
of  competing  renewal  applications  has  al- 
most certainly  jeopardized  future  support, 
despite  pleas  of  salutary  Influences  on  teach- 
ing or  service  activities." 

However,  the  faculties  at  many  medical 
schools  have  grown  or  been  strengthened 
because  the  Institutions  were  able  to  offer  the 
time  and  facilities  to  conduct  research  along 
with  the  possibility  of  collaboration  with 
well-known  Investigators. 

The  schools,  particularly  the  private  in- 
stitutions, were  forced  to  develop  their  teach- 
ing capabilities  through  research  simply  be- 
cause goverrmaent  funds  were  not  available 
to  support  medical  education  directly,  i-c- 
cordlng  to  James  A.  Shannon,  M.D.,  who  was 
director  of  the  NIH  from  1955  to  1969,  and 
Is  now  affiliated  with  the  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity. 

In  a  presentation  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Division  of  Biological  Sciences  and 
Pritzker  School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Shannon 
noted  there  has  been  strong  opposition  par- 
ticularly from  Congress,  to  direct  federal 
Involvement  In  higher  education  In  genera!, 
and  medical  education  In  particular.  Fund- 
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Ing  support  for  medical  Instruction  Itself 
was  not  possible  until  the  passage  of  the 
Health  Professions  Education  Assistance 
Act  in  1963  and  the  Health  Manpower  Act 
of  1968. 

From  1956  to  1966,  the  NIH  budget  and 
the  research  effort  Increased  about  30%  each 
year.  These  Increases  were  accompanied, 
however,  by  "Inadequate  provision  for  the 
stabilization  of  the  Institutions  which  con- 
tained the  research  activities,"  said  Dr.  Shan- 
non. 

Money  was  available  to  build  research 
laboratories,  to  buy  research  equipment,  and 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  researchers  them- 
selves. Medical  school  faculty  members  and 
administrators  re6i)onded  by  adopting  what 
Robert  J.  Glaser,  MX).,  called  the  WllUe  Sut- 
ton Principle.  Speaking  at  the  80th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  AAMC  last  fall,  the  former 
dean  of  the  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine  said  that  when  Willie  Sutton  was 
asked  why  he  always  chose  to  rob  banks,  he 
answered,  "That's  where  the  money  Is!" 

"Inevitably  scientists  responded  to  the 
availability  of  funds  for  work  in  certain  fields 
by  directing  their  efforts  to  those  fields," 
said  Dr.  Glaser.  Despite  efforts  to  maintain 
a  balance,  the  structure  of  many  schools 
lost  any  semblance  of  symmetry.  This  asym- 
metry could  have  been  kept  In  check  had 
there  been  a  reasonable  amount  of  Institu- 
tional funds  concomitantly  available  to  the 
dean  for  general  support  of  this  Institution." 

The  practice  of  awarding  most  research 
and  training  grants  to  Individual  Investiga- 
tors has  had  a  major  Infiuence  on  the  salary 
structures  at  many  medical  schools.  During 
the  1968-1969  school  year,  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  full-time  faculty  received 
60%  or  more  of  their  salaries  from  grants,  and 
3,466  of  the  nation's  medical  academicians 
were  paid  entirely  out  of  research  or  train- 
ing awards.  In  general,  the  AAMC  report 
stated,  "federal  sources  were  paying  about 
one-third  of  the  total  faculty  salaries  in 
medical  schools." 

At  Tulane,  the  federal  government  pro- 
vides roughly  two-thirds  of  the  annual  $12 
million  medical  school  budget.  Including 
some  $4  million  In  salaries.  Since  paying  for 
the  services  of  the  faculty  and  the  technical 
staff  accounts  for  more  than  85%  of  Tulane's 
expenditures,  "Inflation  In  salaries  or  cut- 
backs In  support  really  hurt,"  said  Dean 
Sparks. 

Grant  money  that  took  care  of  faculty 
salaries  has  relieved  the  schools  of  the  same 
salary  burdens  In  the  i>ast,  but  it  has  also 
created  other  definite  problems. 
'  "It  Is  no  secret  that  some  faculty  members 
feel  that  their  primtu-y  allegiance  belongs  to 
the  granting  agency  that  supports  their 
work, "  said  Dr.  Glaser  In  his  Cincinnati 
speech.  "It  Is,  I  suppose,  imderstandable  that 
an  Individual  whose  activities  are  financed 
in  large  part  from  extra-unlverslty  sources 
jnlght  question  the  rights  of  the  dean  or 
other  university  officers  to  inject  themselves 
Into  the  management  of  finances  he  has 
attracted.  But  In  some  schools,  such  faculty 
members  constitute  what  may  be  described 
as  independent  enclaves,  relating  only  in  a 
superficial  way  to  the  parent  enterprise." 

Another  problem  has  been  persuading  some 
researchers  to  leave  the  laboratory  work  for 
which  they  are  being  paid  and  conduct  more 
class  hours  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
increased  enrollments. 

And  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  For  now 
that  the  funding  cuts  have  begun  to  strike 
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Beaver,  Ph.  D.,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  ParaBltology  at  Tulane  School  of  Public 

Health  and  Tropical  Medicine. 

The  sudden  reduction  In  grants  has  gen- 
erated widespread  morale  problems,  especial'; 
among  youthful  scientists,  he  explained. 
"Many  of  them  are  disillusioned  and  have  lo<; 
their  spirit  of  aggressiveness.  The  Insecurity 
has  also  made  them  doubt  the  significance  of 
their  own  work,  and  this  Is  bound  to  reflect 
m  their  teaching."  said  Dr.  Beaver. 

Few  faculty  vacancies  at  leading  schools  of 
medicine  are  being  filled  when  they  occur, 
"and  the  salary  money  saved  is  used  to  try 
to  cover  routine  pay  Increases,"  said  Dr. 
Anlyan.  The  overall  effect  of  the  reductions  In 
federal  funding  amounts  to  a  "gradual 
atrophy"  In  the  nation's  research  effort,  the 
physician  said. 

Although  the  NIH  cuts  In  research  grants 
took  place  across-the-board  last  year,  their 
Impact  varied  widely  among  the  nation's 
medical  schools  according  to  the  amount  of 
research  on  each  campus  and  even  In  each 
department. 

A  look  at  Tulane  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this: 

George  E.  Burch,  M.D.,  chairman  of  Tulane's 
Department  of  Medicine  since  1947  and  editor 
of  the  American  Heart  Journal,  said  his  de- 
partment had  never  become  overly  dependent 
on  large  federal  training  grants  and  that  the 
teaching  and  research  activities  in  medicine 
were  not  greatly  affected. 

The  Department  of  Surgery,  in  contrast, 
has  suffered  heavily  according  to  Theodore 
Drap>anas,  MJ3.,  the  department  chairman. 
"More  than  $250,000  In  grants,  Includmg  one 
cardiovascular  training  grant  started  15  years 
ago  will  end  on  June  30,"  said  Dr.  Drapanas. 
A  renal  transplantation  center  sponsored  by 
Tulane  and  funded  by  the  NIH  for  six  years 
has  had  its  funds  slashed.  The  work  was 
salvaged  only  by  assimilating  the  project  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  in  Charity  Hospital's 
dialysis  program. 

The  department  now  has  26  full-time  fac- 
ulty members  augmented  by  part-time  In- 
structors who  donate  their  time.  "We  lost 
two  faculty  members  In  Just  the  last  year, 
and  these  additional  vacancies  will  also  re- 
main unfilled."  said  Dr.  Drapanas. 
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financial  problems,  according  to  John  J. 
Walsh,  M.D.,  vlce-pireeldent  for  health  affairs 
at  Tulane  University,  and  director  of  the 
university's  medical  center. 

"The  third  largest  source  of  support  for 
medical  education  fijianclally  in  this  country 
today,  Is  the  clinical  income  of  the  medical 
faculty."  Dr.  Walsh  told  Medical  News.  On 
a  national  basis,  the  money  earned  by  the 
clinical  faculty  amoimts  to  slightly  more 
than  20%  of  the  earningB  of  all  medical 
schools,  he  explained.  At  the  present  time, 
only  about  lO^c  of  Tulane's  Income  is  derived 
from  this  source,  with  most  of  the  money 
coming  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid  serMcee 
provided  at  Charity  Hospital,  the  school* 
major  teaching  hospital. 

Most  of  the  259  full-time  faculty  members 
are  employed  as  "geographic  full-time  fac- 
ulty," said  Dr.  Walsh.  Under  this  type  of  an 
arrangement,  the  academicians  are  allowed 
up  to  15%  of  their  time  for  private  practice 
and  they  keep  all  the  money  earned  this  way. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  however,  the  fac- 
ulty vrtll  convert  to  a  different  structure 
known  as  "strict  full-time."  Under  the  new 
setup,  all  the  income  earned  by  the  faculty 
will  go  Into  departmental  accotmts.  The 
money  left  after  generous  salaries  will  be 
used  to  support  the  school. 

Two  smaller  departments — psychiatry 
and  neurology — and  the  section  of  urology, 
have  already  converted  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment. They  Involve  38  physicians  In  all.  "Our 
entire  faculty  Is  committed  to  becoming 
'strict  full-time'  by   1975,"  said  Dr.  Walsh. 

This  new  approach  Involves  a  certain  num- 
ber of  problems.  New  beds  must  be  found, 
faculties  built,  and  relmbiu^ement  agree- 
ments have  to  be  worked  out  with  third- 
party  payers.  The  school's  plans  have  to  be 
explained  to  practitioners  in  the  community 
to  avoid  competition  for  patients,  and  the 
medical  school  must  '.earn  how  to  walk  the 
fine  line  between  too  much  practice  and  too 
much  teaching,  added  Dr.  Walsh.  "Our  even- 
tual goal  Is  to  have  our  services  break  even 
after  paying  the  salaries  to  the  faculty  mem- 
bers." 

This  approach  has  been  tried  successfully 
by  other  schools  and  seems  to  be  a  growing 
trend   around   the    country.    Some   medical 


Both  Dr.  Burch  and  Dr.  Drapanae  agree     schools  have  operated  clinics  for  p»aymg  pa 


that  the  reductions  In  federal  funds  will 
iiexTa  the  development  of  faculty  members 
for  the  future.  "By  cutting  off  funds,  the 
govenunent  Is  cutting  out  the  teachers 
needed  to  produce  more  physicians."  said  Dr. 
Burch.  "I'm  afraid  that  we've  already  lost 
a  generation  of  young,  future  faculty  mem- 
bers as  well  as  losing  many  good  people  from 
the  current  faculty  to  private  practise,"  said 
Dr.  Drapanas.  "They  can  always  go  out  and 
triple  their  Income  when  they  leave." 

"Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard 
recently,  there  has  been  no  decision  to  aban- 
don the  training  grant  business,"  NIH's  Dr. 
Marston  recently  told  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine. 

"For  the  last  five  years,  serlotis  questions 
have  been  raised  that  more  p>eople  would  be 
trained    than    could    be   supported    by    the 


tients  for  many  years. 

Some  of  the  other  financial  solutions  being 
tried  by  other  medical  schools  are  not  avail- 
able to  Tulane.  Direct  subsidies  from  state 
govenunents,  for  Instance,  have  helped  some 
private  medical  schools  to  stay  solvent.  How- 
ever, neither  the  current  i>olltical  climate 
nor  the  tax  revenue  situation  In  Louisiana 
seem  to  favor  a  similar  solution  for  Tulane. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  Marquette  School  of 
Medicine  skillfully  engineered  a  sef>araUon 
from  Its  Jesuit  parent  school.  Having  resolved 
the  church-state  Issue,  Marquette  success- 
fully appealed  to  the  state  legislature  for 
funds  and  last  October  received  a  $3.2  mil- 
lion grant  which  wlU  keep  its  doors  open  for 
two  years. 

The  Wisconsin  supreme  court  which  ruled 
that  a  state  legislature  could  provide  funds  to 


money  available  for  research,"  he  said.  The     a  private  school  had  plenty  of  precedents 


years  1969  and  1970  saw  an  $18  million  drop 
in  funding  for  research  fellowships  and 
training  grants,  but  Dr.  Marston  thinks  that 
the  NIH  will  be  able  to  hold  that  line  In  the 
1971  budget.  Although  NIH  grants  would  re 


said  the  AMA's  Dr.  Nicholson. 

As  former  dean  of  the  Universltv  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Nicholson  knows 
about  state  subsidies.  Miami  (a  private 
school)    has  received   a  subsidy  since    1952. 


main  level,  cuts  might  appear  in  the  National  The  subsidy  provides  the  school  e-ach  year 

Selene?    Foundation    training    program,   he  with  about  $4,500  for  every  Florida  student 

said.  enrolled. 
When  asked  where  he  wotild  look  for  ftmds 


Three  of  the  seven  medical  schools  In 
tharm«nT"ro7«».1';tr'  ?"""""" "^"^  """  II  ne  were  once  more  the  dean  of  the  Unl-  Pennsylvania  are  also  considered  to  be  "state- 
memb^Ton a!no,^^h  .  ,,  *^l  ^'^  !*''""y  ^""'^y  "^  Mississippi  Medical  School.  Dr.  operated,"  said  Dr.  Nicholson.  Although  none 
members  long  enough  to  have  built  up  tenure.     Marston  said  he  would  turn  to  patient  care     of  the  institutions  Is  owned  bv  the  s^te  th« 

s^?v^Tdd^eTw^th'T°^,'^°"^,^^*^"'"-     '>«=ause  Of  the  large  amounts  Of  iSoney  avail-     government    payT  thHScU    inc^^'    by 
thauhryhirdlyi^tlcSat;^^    '  ''  "^"^     t^J^JZ^',^!'^'i^^L'^.!?llV}'l^'.'^'     SL^'«^A.«=^?«!!..^t  temple  Unlverslt^  the 


"»v  .ucy  xmraiy  anticipatea.  problems  In  this  area  wUl  probably  be  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Pennsvl- 

i  am  afraid  that  many  young  people  are  best  financial  shape."  he  said.  vania  State  University  at  Hershey 

th^  ro£o^°J^  interested  In  security  rather  Tulane  has  ah-eady  chosen  a  version  of  this  The  other  four  medical  schools  are  oon- 

tbaa  research  and  teaching,"  said  Paul  C.  approach  to  help  solve  some  of  the  school's  sldered  "state-aided"  and  rec^v^a  s^  s^S- 
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sidy   based  on  a  sliding  scale  tied  to  the 

number  of  students  enrolled.  Similar  sub- 
sidies on  a  per-student  basis  liave  been 
passed  lu  Nortii  Carolina,  Oliio,  and  New 
York. 

"Partial  state  subsidization  of  private 
medical  sciiools  is  a  wise  and  growing  trend," 
said  Dr.  Nicholson.  "By  supporting  these 
institutions  the  citizens  of  the  states  not 
only  help  provide  a  place  for  their  children 
to  study  medicine,  but  also  make  their 
communities  more  attractive  to  physicians 
who  are  looking  for  the  best  care  available 
for  his  patients. 

"Pennsylvania  is  particularly  forward- 
looking  by  providing  money  for  every  student 
enrolled  regardless  of  his  State  of  residence. 
Most  of  the  other  legislatures  have  limited 
aid  to  students  from  the  home  state." 

State  aid  is  not  without  certain  pitfalls. 
Its  extent  can  be  unpredictable,  due  to 
demands  on  public  funds  for  transportation, 
housing  renewal,  hunger,  crime  prevention, 
and  other  social  problems. 

Moreover,  student  unrest  has  generated 
pressures  for  greater  accountability  to  state 
legislators. 

"The  penetration  of  state  government  into 
the  universities  is  an  Important  new  facet," 
said  Herbert  E.  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  vice-chancellor 
for  academic  affairs  for  the  University  of 
Illinois.  "The  state  government  and  bureau 
of  the  budget  have  Increased  their  control 
over  funds  that  were  previously  much  more 
flexible."  Dr.  Carter  told  Medical  News. 
"At  the  same  time  that  federal  support  is 
declining,  the  states  are  applying  pressure  to 
Increase  teaching  loads  and  to  divert  funds 
to  areas  with  social  relevance." 

Curriculum  changes  have  also  been  pro- 
posed as  a  means  of  relieving  the  financial 
problems  of  the  medical  schools.  Although 
most  suggestions  deal  with  speeding  up  or 
modifying  the  undergraduate  medical  years, 
a  few  would  reduce  the  intern  and  resident 
load 

Some  authorities  would  have  the  young 
MDs  train  with  experienced  physicians  In  a 
preceptorshlp  status  rather  than  being 
trained  on  various  services.  Tulane's  faculty 
claim  they  are  pleased  with  several  fourth- 
year  medical  students  who  are  performing  as 
"junior  Interns"  in  an  experimental  elective 
program. 

In  the  past,  private  foundations  have 
sometimes  provided  at  least  temporary  help 
for  a  medical  school's  financial  problems. 
However,  several  changes  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years  to  make  these  givers  more  un- 
certain sources. 

The  tax  reform  bill  has  spurred  some 
foundations  to  distribute  funds  faster  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  law.  However,  the 
incomes  of  other  groups  are  now  taxed  more 
heavily  and  as  a  result  their  donations  have 
drooped. 

The  foundations  have  also  developed  new 
and  different  interests  over  the  years,  par- 
ticularly In  the  area  of  social  and  racial 
problems,  according  to  Alan  Pifer.  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Mr,  Pifer  told 
a  recent  symposium  audience  that  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  maintains  an  interest  in 
the  plight  of  the  medical  schools.  However, 
he  indicated  that  the  competition  for  the 
foundation's  funds  had  increased  dramati- 
cally with  the  fall-off  in  government  support, 
"There  is  little  hope  that  the  foundations 
can  pick  up  the  slack,"  he  said. 

Finding  someone  to  pick  up  the  slack  has 
become  a  more  and  more  desperate  matter  for 
many  medical  school  deans,  especially  as 
pressures  increase  for  greater  community  in- 
volvement and  the  production  of  more  MDs 
"A  lot  of  p>eople  would  be  happy  to  shift  from 
research  to  the  delivery  of  health  care  and 
education  of  students,"  said  Tulane  medical 
school's  Dean  Sparks  "if  someone  would  give 
us  the  wherewithal  to  make  the  shift," 
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LACK    OF    FIBM    D.ATA    ABOUT    NEW    NIH    BUDGET 
COMPLICATES    PLANNING 

There  is  not  much  in  the  1971  fiscal  year 
budget  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  dean. 

Although  next  year's  NIH  request  to  Con- 
gress exceeds  the  1970  budget  by  more  than 
$93  million,  little  of  the  money  will  be  di- 
rectly available  to  help  the  schools  out  of 
their  financial  qiiagmires. 

In  the  research  area,  for  Instance.  NIH's 
regular  grant  program  was  increased  by  3% 
in  accordance  with  the  administration's  de- 
sire to  "reverse  the  downward  trend  in  the 
support  of  research  and  maintain  the  pro- 
gram level — that  is,  current  dollars  plus  In- 
flation— at  a  constant  level,  even  during 
these  times  of  difficult  constraints." 

The  biggest  increases  In  the  research  area 
arise  among  the  collaborative  research  and 
development  programs.  Forty  million  addi- 
tional dollars  will  be  spent  next  year  to  in- 
vestigate the  possible  viral  etiology  of  cancer, 
arteriosclerosis,  family  planning,  maternal 
and  child  health,  and  dental  carles. 

However,  only  half  of  the  research  con- 
tracts have  ended  up  in  academic  laboratories 
in  the  past.  The  rest  of  the  funds  have  gone 
to  private  research  institutions,  industrial 
firms,  or  various  non-profit  research  organi- 
zations. 

Even  if  a  contract  went  to  someone  in  his 
medical  school,  the  dean  would  probably 
derive  little  more  than  the  researcher's  pres- 
ence and  possibly  a  few  hours  of  teaching 
time. 

One  reduction  in  the  research  portion  of 
NIH's  budget  will  put  additional  pressure  on 
school  administrators.  General  Research  Sup- 
port Grants,  one  of  the  few  research  awards 
given  on  an  institutional  basis,  are  being 
cut  by  20  ""c. 

Deans  have  wide  latitude  on  how  they  can 
spend  these  monies  in  supporting  research. 
Some  administrators  were  able  to  stabilize 
their  faculties  by  using  the  funds  for  salaries. 
Other  schools  channeled  the  funds  into  ma- 
chine shops  or  centra:  laboratories  needed  to 
support  their  research  effort.  The  only  limi- 
tation Is  that  the  money  cannot  be  used  for 
new  buildings  or  renovation. 

"When  I  was  a  dean,  these  funds  were 
manna  from  heaven,"  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  M.D., 
said  In  an  Interview.  The  assistant  secretary 
for  health  and  scientific  affairs  in  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  explained  to  Medical 
News  that  the  $10  million  reduction  in  Gen- 
eral Research  Support  Grants  had  been  used 
to  balance  some  of  the  other  increases. 

Just  about  the  only  other  places  where  an 
administrator  can  ho!>e  to  find  some  general 
support  funds  lie  within  the  funding  cate- 
gories established  by  the  Health  Professions 
Education  Assistance  Act  in  1963  (Public 
Law  89-290)  and  the  Health  Manpower  Act 
of  1968  (Public  Law  90-490). 

Under  these  provisions,  the  dean  can  apply 
for  three  types  of  grants: 
Construction  Grants; 
Institutional  or  Formula  Grants;  and 
Special  Projects  Grants. 
A  dean  can  use  construction  grant  money 
to  build  new  teaching  facilities  or  renovate 
old  classrooms.  He  can  even  Include  some  re- 
search and  administrative  spaces  as  long  as 
teaching  remains  the  main  purpose  of  the 
building.   The   1971    fiscal   year   construction 
grant  requests  for  NIH  amount  to  $126  mil- 
lion, about  the  same  as  in  1970. 

In.stitutional  grants,  sometimes  called  for- 
mula grants  or  basic  Improvement  grants, 
have  been  slashed  by  $2.4  million.  These 
fimds  are  distributed  to  all  accre<ilted  medi- 
cal schools  and  other  health  training  Insti- 
tutions according  to  a  formula  based  on  the 
number  of  students  enrolled. 

These  funds  are  prized.  Just  about  the 
only  restrictions  on  how  they  may  be  spent 
Involve  building  or  research  support.  The 
$250,000    to    $270,000    received    annuallv    at 
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Tulane,  for  example,  has  been  used  prlmarilv 
for  faculty  salaries. 

Two  years  ago,  Tulane  also  won  a  $1  50o . 
000  Special  Project  Grant  (otherwise  known 
as  a  Special  Improvement  Grant  j .  Funds  in 
this  program  are  granted  to  selected  schools 
for  specific  projects,  rather  than  going  to  all 
training  institutions.  At  Tulane,  the  $300,000 
annual  Installment  has  been  used  to  add 
faculty  members  in  the  basic  sciences  and  to 
attract  new  department  chairmen. 

An  Increase  of  more  than  $14  million  has 
been  requested  for  next  year's  NIH  budget 
raising  the  funds  available  for  special  proj- 
ect grants  to  S69.5  million.  Part  oi  the  in- 
crease came  from  the  cut  in  institutional 
grants,  Dr,  Egeberg  said.  In  this  wav,  the 
planners  hope  to  help  specific  schools  faster 
Included  in  the  special  project  grant  area 
is  a  new,  highly  visible  program  that  wiU 
take  effect  in  the  fall.  The  Physicians  Aug- 
mentation Program  had  an  original  goal  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  1970-1971  fresh- 
man class  in  medical  schools  by  1,000  stu- 
dents. But  the  $10  million  set  aside  for  the 
program  sufficed  to  create  only  443  new  first- 
year  slots  in  29  schools  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy.  (JAMA  Medical  News  2121291 
[May  25]  1970.) 

The  Institutions  competed  for  the  funds 
on  the  basis  of  need  as  well  as  the  capability 
to  expand  their  enrollments.  Plans  for 
money  from  the  Physician's  Augmentation 
Program  span  the  spectrum  from  construc- 
tion to  salaries. 

All  these  programs  don't  add  up  to  many 
sources  of  general  support  for  the  medical 
school  dean,  however.  And  there  is  still  some 
doubt  as  to  how  much  money  will  ultimately 
be  available.  Dr.  Egeberg  told  Medical  News 
that  he  Is  waiting  to  see  what  Congress  does 
about  the  NIH  budget — and  when.  The  former 
dean  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Medical  School  remains  also  hopeful 
that  he  will  be  able  to  secure  some  sort  of 
supplemental  funds  to  support  the  medical 
education  effort. 

"One  of  the  reasons  the  schools  are  hav- 
ing such  problems  is  that  they  haven't  heard 
any  clear  signals  from  Washington,"  said  Dr. 
Egeberg. 

"Personally,  if  I  were  a  dean  again,  I  would 
be  waiting  to  see  what  kinds  of  new  directions 
are  forthcoming  from  government  before 
pushing  ahead  too  far  with  some  of  my  pro- 
grams." 

However,  it  seems  that  the  prerequisite 
for  large-scale  government  aid  to  medical 
education  would  be  a  major  change  in  pub- 
lic philosophy. 

Congress,  state  legislatures,  and  the  tax- 
payers all  will  need  to  be  convinced  that  the 
teaching  side  of  medical  education  deserves 
no  less  support  than  research.  This  support 
could  be  accomplished  by  modifying — or  to- 
tally changing — the  existing  machinery  for 
supporting  research,  but  such  changes  can 
come  about  only  after  the  change  in  phi- 
losophy. 

The  Impetus  for  such  a  change  may  conae 
from  the  medical  profession.  A  joint  AMA- 
AAMC  statement  two  years  ago  called  for  a 
national  policy  which  would  assure  a  place 
in  medical  school  for  "every  young  person 
Interested  in  and  qualified  for  entry  to  the 
study  of  medicine." 

During  his  tenure  as  the  elected  leader 
of  the  AAMC,  Dr.  Anlyan  hopes  to  persuade 
his  constituency  to  develop  a  health  strategy 
program  for  1985  by  "working  the  domino- 
theory  backwards." 

"We  should  try  to  decide  which  highly  vis- 
ible health  goals  the  nation  would  like  to 
have  by  that  time;  goals  such  as  the  lowest 
Infant  mortality  rate.  Then  we  can  show 
what  medical  resources  will  be  needed  In 
1980,  1975,  and  backward  to  tomorrow,"  Dr. 
Anlyan  said  In  an  Interview.  "Academla  and 
all  the  practicing  health  professionals  should 
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develop  the  blueprint  and  let  the  govern- 
ment react  to  it  rather  than  vice  versa." 

An  opportunity  for  a  national  examination 
of  medical  school  support  may  be  at  hand. 
In  a  speech  last  fall  to  a  group  of  physicians, 
NIK'S  Dr.  Marston  noted  that  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1968  provided  for  only  three 
years'  support  and  comes  up  for  congres- 
sional renewal  early  in  1971. 

"Hopefully,  consolidation  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  stimulate  appropriate  debate  on  how 
best  to  arrange  for  this  aspect  of  NIH  and  the 
academic  life,"  Dr.  Marston  told  the  physi- 
cians. "You  have  an  opportunity  as  individ- 
uals and  as  an  organization  to  contribute 
to  the  discussions." 


LEGAL  PROFITS  AND  ILLEGAL 
DRUGS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLOHIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body's 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman,  re- 
cently  completed   5   days   on   hearings 
in  New  York  City  on  the  heroin  traffic. 
We  heard  testimony  that  traced  the  flow 
of  this  deadly  drug  from  the  poppy  fields 
of  Turkey  to  the  clandestine  laboratories 
of  Prance  to  the  shores  of  this  country. 
As  the  result  of  an  investigation  by 
committee     staff     members,     we     also 
brought  before   the  committee   several 
drugstore  owners  and  other  merchants 
who,  it  appears,  sold  lariie  quantities  of 
drugstore  owners  and  other  merchants 
the  paraphernalia   u.sed   to   dilute   and 
package  heroin.  We  were  shocked  at  the 
huge  potential  for  profit  for  those  who 
engage  in  selling  what  are,  at  face,  per- 
fectly legal  items  that  end  up  in  the 
illicit  drug  traffic.  The  editors  of  Time 
magazine    shared    our    concern    about 
these  merchants  on  the  periphery  of  the 
heroin  traffic  and  wrote  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  problem,  which  appears  in 
the  July  20  issue.  I  would  like  to  include 
that  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Drugs,  Paraphernalla,  Inc. 
In  the  argot  of  the  drug  world,  it  is  "para- 
phernalia":  the  necessary  accouterments  to 
merchandising  heroin.  The  small  glasslne  en- 
velopes, or  "bags,"  used  to  package  heroin 
are   paraphernalia.    So.    too,    are    the    legal, 
harmless  powders  used  to  dilute  the  drug, 
usually  quinine,  dextrose,  lactose  or  mannite. 
According  to  a  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  investigation  in  New  York  City,  ped- 
dling paraphernalia  has  grown  into  a  £5,000,- 
000-a-year  business. 

One  outlet,  the  Harlem  Stationery  Co.,  sold 
52.000,000  glasslne  bags  in  1969  alone,  ac- 
counting for  nearly  20^";  of  the  store's  $500,- 
OOO  sales.  A  Harlem  drugstore,  the  Co-Op 
Pharmacy,  peddled  47  million  bags  over  a 
two-year  period  for  an  estimated  $100.0qI 
proat.  There  are.  of  coiuse,  other  users  JJ- 
^e  envelopes,  such  as  watch  repairmen  and 
stamp  collectors,  but  the  conunittee  con- 
cluded that  most  bags  sold  in  Harlem  were 
used  to  package  heroin. 

The  Co-Op  Pharmacy  also  sold  40,000 
ounces  of  quinine,  worth  $60,000,  In  the  same 
two-year  period.  Estimated  revenues  from  the 
sales  were  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,400,000, 
The  committee  was  told  that  regular  sales  of 
quinine  and  the  other  heroin  additives  would 
only  total  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  all  of  New  York  City. 
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Last  week  a  14-year-old  Harlem  youth  died 
from  an  overdose  of  heroin.  He  was  the  102nd 
teen-ager  to  die  from  drug-related  causes  so 
far  this  year  in  New  York  City;  322  adults 
have  also  been  killed  by  drugs  in  the  same 
period.  To  slow  one  aspect  of  this  lethal  trade 
the  committee  members  are  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  new  legislation  to  control  the  sale 
of  paraphernalia,  including  quota  systems 
for  the  sale  of  heroin  additives.  In  an  attempt 
to  help,  the  United  States  Envelope  Co.  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  which  manufactures  glas- 
slne envelopes,  last  week  announced  that  it 
will  sharply  limit  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  its  bag-sized  envelopes. 
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THE  PERIL  OF  IGNORANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert at  this  time  the  revised  and  ex- 
panded version  of  a  speech  I  made  in 
Indianapolis  in  May  1970: 

The  Peril  of  Ignoranxe 
(By  William  G.  Bxat) 
(Prepared   for   dellverj-   for  Armed   Forces 
Day  at  Stouffer's  Inn.  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
May,  1970 — Later  re\'lsed  and  extended.) 

Know  the  enemy  and  Icnow  yourself;  in  a 
hundred  battles  you  will  never  be  in  peril. 
.  .  .  'When  you  are  ignorant  of  the  enemy 
but  know  yourself,  your  chances  of  winning 
or  losing  are  equal.  If  Ignorant  both  of  your 
enemy  and  of  yourself,  you  are  certain  In 
every  battle  to  be  in  peril. 

Those  ageless  words  spoken  25  centuries 
ago  are  a  clear  warning  to  us  today.  The 
bleaching  bones  of  a  hundred  countries  that 
either  failed  to  heed  them  or  failed  then 
to  act  in  their  national  interest  and  safety, 
stand  as  silent  reminders  of  the  truth  Plato 
grimly  wrote  300  years  before  Christ:  "Only 
the  dead  have  seen  the  end  of  war." 

A  glance  at  history's  chronicles  will  show 
very,  very  few  periods  in  the  span  of  written 
human  history  where  there  was  not  in  some 
patch  of  the  sky  above  the  globe  that  "harry 
of  midnight  cavalry,  riding  the  wind." 

So,  like  it  or  not,  any  country  that  hopes 
to  remain  externally  secure  In  a  world  in 
which  the  unprincipled  and  aggressive  will 
prey  upon  the  weak  must  keep  Itself  spiritu- 
ally, economically  and  militarily  strong. 

Just  over  a  year  ago  I  visited  Tunis  and 
spent  a  day  searching  for  the  ancient  battle- 
field of  Zama  where  In  200  BC  the  Roman 
forces  under  Scorpio  Afrlcanus  eliminated 
Cathage  from  the  world.  Carthage  was  so 
Interested  in  her  wealth,  had  become  so 
greedy,  so  selfish  that  she  forgot  that  the 
price  of  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance.  The 
Cathiglnian  became  so  Intent  upon  the  click- 
ing of  gold  pouring  into  his  tills,  so  en- 
chanted with  the  roar  of  the  growing  com- 
merce, 60  careless  of  his  personal  responsi- 
bility to  serve  his  country  that  he  could 
not  hear  Cato  dally  shouting  In  the  Roman 
Senate:  "Delenda  est  Carthgo"  (Carthage 
must  be  destroyed) . 

We  do  not  need  to  go  back  20  centuries  to 
realize  the  danger  and  evil  that  can  result 
from  allowing  blind  trust,  stupidity,  and 
selfishness  to  wreck  a  civilization.  It  was  less 
than  40  years  ago  that  Chamberlain  tucked 
his  umbrella  under  his  arm  and  went  to 
Munich  to  appease  Hitler  and  give  him  what 
Chamberlain  did  not  have  to  give:  the  free- 
dom of  Czechoslovakia.  Many  of  us  still  re- 
member the  wild  cheering  that  followed 
Chamberlain's  proud  announcement:  "We 
have  attained  peace  In  our  time." 
The  sacrifice  was  so  unnecessary.  Hitler  did 


not  have  the  strength  at  that  time  to  over- 
run Etirope.  All  he  needed  was  Chamber- 
lain's surrender  and  this  he  received. 

Now  as  then  we  have  the  "doom-shouters" 
who  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  scream  that 
we  are  drifting  into  a  militaristic  society 
and  shriek  Incessantly  of  wliat  this  is  doing 
to  us  as  individuals  and  to  use  as  a  nation. 
During  these  last  few  weeks  we  have  heard 
their  hysterical  shrieks  of  outrage  that  our 
President  took  the  measures  he  had  to  take 
to  protect  our  soldiers  from  an  enemy  who 
had  taken  sanctuary  in  a  country  that  is 
trying  to  be  neutral.  These  shouters,  like 
Chamberlain,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
freedom  and  liberty  are  expensive  luxuries, 
but  their  alternative — ^slaverj-,  can  be  even 
more  expensive. 

I  recently  read  a  book  most  complimentary 
to  the  great  productive  "know-how"  of 
America.  This  book,  tlie  American  Challenge, 
was  written  by  J.  J.  Servan-Schrelber,  a 
Frenchmen.  It  clearly  recognizes  that  the 
American  inventiveness,  engineering  and 
productive  capacity  exceeds  the  wildest 
dreams  of  man.  However,  this  story  of  our 
country's  industrial,  economic  and  financial 
strength  also  brought  to  me  an  :iwe.'^ome  fear 
for  the  future  of  our  civilization  if  we  ever 
allow  America  and  Americans  to  deteriorate 
physically,  mentally  and  spiritually  to  the 
point  where  we  can  no  longer  capably  con- 
trol and  utilize  the  tremendous  material 
strengtla  which  we  are  able  to  produce. 

HATRED,    THE    ORDER    OF    THE    DAY 

While  reading  this  tribute  to  America's 
greatness,  I  was  also  reading  in  every  paper 
of  the  violence  of  American  youth.  Not  vio- 
lence by  the  poor,  the  underprivileged,  the 
working  youth,  but  by  our  college  youtii  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  greatest  freedom, 
the  greatest  opportunity,  the  highest  degree 
of  living  and  luxurv'  ever  enjoyed  by  any 
youth  in  history.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  youth  today  are  fine,  dedicated 
yoimg  f>eople;  but  many  of  them  do  not 
realize  the  growing  proljlem  posed  by  the 
small  but  violent  group  of  activists.  Many 
tolerantly  view  these  activists  as  just  another 
group  "doing  their  thing."  In  every  paper  in 
America  we  read  of  a  segment  of  these  youth 
spewing  hatred  on  America  and  all  that 
America  stands  for.  At  the  same  time  they 
revel  in  praise  of  America's  enemies  Tliese 
youtlis  are  Joined  and  defended,  and  In  many 
Instances  directed,  by  leftist  professors  who 
are  being  paid  their  salaries  by  .American 
taxpayers. 

We  need  to  be  informed  as  to  the  cause 
and  purpose  of  these  anti-American  acts. 
In  the  words  of  Sun  Tsu.  let's  dispel  our 
"ignorance  of  the  enemy."  Only  the  naive 
doubt  that  much  of  the  Impetus  and  plan- 
ning for  the  "hate  America"  campaign  comes 
from  our  enemies  abroad,  but  the  real  danger 
is  from  the  enemy  witiiln  our  country. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  dissent, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  a  democracy,  and 
attempts  to  destroy  our  country  by  violence. 
To  those  violent  ones.  America  is  always 
WTong.  our  enemy  is  always  right;  peace  Is 
the  surrender  of  the  United  States;  and  dis- 
armament means  disarmament  by  the  United 
States.  Let  us  face  the  issue  squarely:  the 
only  act  that  our  country  could  perform  to- 
day that  would  biing  this  small  but  vicious 
and  violent  band  of  anti-American  leftists 
back  into  the  national  structure  would  be  the 
act  of  total  surrender  to  Hanoi.  And  yet  even 
this  yielding  would  bring  only  a  temporary 
calm  while  another  anti-American  "cause" 
was  being  established. 

By  the  philosophy  of  the  violent  activist 
throwing  a  rock  or  a  golf  ball  spiked  with 
nails  calctUated  to  blind  or  maim  a  police- 
man is  "legal  dissent,"  but  reaction  by  the 
police  or  other  law  enforcement  officials  to 
protect  themselves  or  other  Innocent  victims 
Is  "repression"  by  "Fascist  pigs." 

One  of  the  goals  of  this  violence  is  to  de- 
stroy the  ROTC    (Reserve  Officers  Training 
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Corps).  Scores  of  ROTC  buildings  on  college 
campuses  have  been  bombed  or  burned.  The 
ROTC  Is  not  a  part  of  so-called  "nillltarism." 
No  students  are  required  to  be  members  of 
ROTC.  The  ROTC  Is  an  adjunct  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  citizen  soldier  (a  soldier  In  war 
and  a  citizen  In  peace)  which  has  enabled 
the  United  States  to  remain  strong  and  yet 
unmlUtarlstlc  through  Its  194  years  of  exist- 
ence. Why  should  these  youthful,  activists 
attempt  to  destroy  the  ROTC,  which  they  In 
no  way  are  forced  to  Join  or  work  with? 

Back  of  all  this  violence  Is  the  goal  of  de- 
struction of  this  coujQtry,  for  to  maintain  tm 
adequate  armed  force  to  protect  America,  the 
ROTC  Is  necessary.  Violent  students  never 
protest  the  enormous  armed  forces  of  Russia 
and  Red  China  or  any  other  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  No  acts  of  aggression  by 
Russia.  Mao's  China,  North  Vietrram  or  North 
Korea  can  rate  a  word  of  criticism  In  the 
"hate-America"  campaign. 

Another  target  of  this  destruction  has  been 
the  CIA  (Central  Intelligence  Agency),  the 
foreign  intelligence  arm  of  the  United  States. 
Why  Is  New  Left  violence  directed  against 
the  CIA?  Without  knowledge  of  enemy  ac- 
tivities America  wotild  be  helpless  to  defend 
herself  against  foreign  aggression.  Without 
knowledge  of  the  enemy,  our  country  would 
be  in  the  position  of  the  magnificent  Sam- 
son, about  whom  the  blind  English  genius, 
John  Milton,  wrote  so  feelingly  and  agoniz- 
ingly; 

Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves. 
O  loss  of  light,  of  thee  I  most  complain! 
What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defense. 
And  another  to  let  in  the  foe?  .  .  . 

What,  then,  is  the  principal  goal  of  the 
New  Left?  The  goal  is  clear:  The  only  end 
that  they  will  accept  Is  the  defeat  of  this 
country  by  Hanoi. 


HATRED    or   THEIR    COrNTRY- 

ENEMIES 


-PRAISE    OF    ITS 


Student  rioters  do  not  express  a  word  of 
criticism  of  the  vicious  Secret  Police  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  KGB,  but  they  expres.s 
nothing  but  hate  and  vituperation  for  the 
CIA.  The  murder  of  millions  and  the  Inde- 
scribable brutality  of  the  Soviet  Secret 
Police,  the  Cheka"  of  Lenin,  the  NKVD  of 
Stalin  that  directed  the  purges  of  the  1930's 
and  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre,  and  the  KGB 
of  today  are  ignored. 

There  is  no  criticism  of  murder  and  starva- 
tion by  the  Soviets,  or  of  the  denial  of 
freedom  to  millions  In  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lite countries.  The  brutal  enslavement  of 
Himgary  and  Czechoslovakia  do  not  rate  a 
word  of  rebuke. 

These  proponents  of  violence  among  our 
youth  are  dedicated  to  hatred — hatred  of 
fathers,  schools,  fellowmen  and  their  country. 
The  flags  they  carry  are  the  red  flag  of  Com- 
munism, the  black  flag  of  anarchy  and  the 
Viet  Cong  flag.  The  flag  they  defile  is  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  flag  of  their  own 
country. 

Violent  students  do  not  raise  a  word  of 
protest  against  Viet  Cong  Invasion  of  neutr.il 
Cambodia  to  use  as  a  sanctuary  to  launch  at- 
tacks against  South  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
cans. Yet  these  same  activists  scream 
against  the  "establishment"  when  American 
troops,  at  the  request  of  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment, entered  that  country  to  drive  out 
the  Viet  Cong  invaders  and  save  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  Americans.  The  New  Left  Is  not 
only  bitterly  opposed  to  the  United  States 
assisting  the  South  Vietnamese  in  maintain- 
ing their  freedom;  they  oppose  with  equal 
hate  any  plan  whereby  the  local  South  Viet- 
namese can  retain  this  freedom  by  their  own 
effort.  Difficult  though  it  is  to  understand, 
the  goal  of  this  violence,  not  realized,  how- 
ever by  many  of  those  participating.  Is  a 
Communist  takeover  and  victory. 

These  youths  who  plan  to  destroy  the 
"establishment"  feign  friendship  with  Black 
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youths.  In  actual  fact,  they  have  proved  by 
word  and  deed  that  they  have  only  contempt 
for  the  Blacks  and  desire  from  them  only 
their  assistance  against  the  '•establishment." 

In  1968  violent  student  riots  brought  Co- 
lumbia University,  which  had  formerly  been 
one  of  our  great  universities,  to  her  knees, 
all  in  the  alleged  Interest  of  civil  rights.  The 
excuse  used  was  that  the  Morningside  Gym 
was  being  constructed  at  a  location  that 
should  be  used  for  the  Blacks  of  Harlem.  In 
a  speech  later  before  the  Harvard  Chapter 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS) ,  Mark  Rudd,  President  of  SDS  and  now 
a  fugitive  from  Justice,  said  that  he  "didn't 
even  know  where  the  Morningside  Gym  was" 
yet  he  led  that  riot.  Later  In  the  .same  speech 
Rudd  said  that  there  was  only  one  Issue  In 
the  confrontation;  "whether  or  not  Ameri- 
can universities  should  be  destroyed."  In  the 
May  19,  1968.  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Rudd  admitted ; 

"I  was  never  really  attached  to  civil  rights. 
There  was  too  much  Idealization  of  Negroes. 
I  have  always  felt  a  tremendous  barrier 
between  me  and  Blacks." 

Mike  Klonsky,  secretary  of  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic   Society   (SDS),  has  stated: 

"The  civil  rights  movement  was  finally 
buried  with  Martin  Luther  King's  assassina- 
tion." 

Although  the  Blacks,  individually  and 
through  organizations  such  as  the  Black 
Panthers,  have  at  times  worked  with  the 
New  Left  in  acts  of  violence,  they  have  a 
different  motivation:  while  the  violent  white 
students  would  destroy  the  government  and 
society,  the  Blacks  want  a  greater  share  In 
that  government  and  society.  Violent  meth- 
ods which  they  pursue  are  wrong  and  self- 
defeating,  but  their  goals  are  at  least  more 
understandable 

The  New  Left  In  the  United  States  and  the 
N'ew  Left  of  every  other  free  country  attack 
embassies  and  desecrate  flags  of  all  countries 
that  are  free.  What  do  these  violent  youth 
want?  It  Is  not  a  democracy.  The  "gods" 
they  worship — Che  Guevara,  Mao  Tse-tung, 
Fidel  Castro — all  dedicated  their  lives  to 
destruction  of  democracy. 

The  "free  speech  movement"  (1964-1965) 
was  launched  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  the  university  at  that  time  with 
perhaps  the  highest  degree  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  action  of  any  university  In  any 
country-  in  the  world.  The  real  purpose  was 
to  wreck  the  school  and  to  deny  freedom 
of  speech  to  all  who  disagreed  with  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  "movement." 

Violent  students  would  change  that  great 
declaration  of  Voltaire  to  Helvetlus: 

I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  will 
defend   to   the  death   your  right   to  say  It. 

"I  disapprove  of  what  you  say  and  I  will 
fieht  to  your  death  to  destroy  your  right  to 
.sav  it." 

The  New  Left  has  nothing  but  contempt 
for  labor  and  the  betterment  of  labor  condi- 
tions. This  summer  the  youthful  activists  are 
renewlnc;  their  effort.?  to  take  over  organized 
labor,  as  they  temporarily  cease  their  campus 
vloipnce  during  vacation  and  Join  summer 
labor  forces  while  the  schools  are  closed. 

Another  of  the  "gods"  of  the  New  Left  Is 
Professor  Herbert  Marcuse.  who  has  only  hos- 
tilUy  for  organized  labor.  As  Professor  Mar- 
cu-e  states  It.  American  labor  has  provided 
o',;r  economy  with  the  products  needed  and 
Hesired  to  such  a  degree  that  it  dulls  the 
iust  for  revolution."  The  New  Left  is  dedl- 
cat?d  to  the  destruction  of  free  labor  in 
America  and  is  proceeding  toward  that  goal. 
To  realize  his  goals.  Professor  Marcuse  would 
restrict  free  a.5sembly  and  free  speech  to  those 
who  espouse  cau.ses  which  he  determines  to 
be  right. 

Those  who  would  destroy  America  are  few 
in  number,  but  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Mark  Rudd  stated  initially  he  had  fewer  than 
150  follower.?  when  he  wTecked  Columbia 
University  in  1968;  Lenin  had  fewer  than  14,- 
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000  followers,  when  he  took  over  Russia,  and 
a  relative  handful  goose-stepped  Hitler  Into 
power. 

ORGANIZED    H-\TRED 

Where  and  when  was  this  hatred  of  school, 
society  and  government  spawned?  It  Is  al- 
ways present  in  some  segments  of  society, 
including  youth.  In  years  past  this  feeling  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  "sons  who  hate  theli 
fathers."  However,  the  current  hate  cam- 
paign received  a  great  and  organized  boost  In 
the  violence  planned  and  engendered  by  the 
misnamed  "freedom  of  speech  movement"  at 
Berkeley  In  1964  and  1965.  This  violence  was 
organized  and  directed  by  various  leftist 
groups,  Including  Communists,  leftist  faculty 
members  and  non-students. 

This  philosophy,  however,  received  Its 
greatest  single  Impetus  at  the  Labor  Day 
weekend  convention  of  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics  held  at  the  Palmer 
House  In  Chicago  In  1967. 

Present  at  this  meeting  were  representa- 
tives of  approximately  300  leftist  organiza- 
tions; Communists  of  many  breeds — Marx- 
ists, Soviet  and  Chinese.  There  were  Trot- 
skyltes  and  Castro  and  Che  Guevara  Commu- 
nists. Also  present  were  anarchists,  sexual 
perverts,  arsonists,  thieves,  hippies  and  drug 
addicts.  The  meeting  was  one  of  disorder, 
hatred  and  violence.  The  theme  was  hatred- 
hatred  of  America,  hatred  of  America's 
heritage,  hatred  of  fathers,  hatred  of  schools, 
hatred  of  everything  for  which  America 
stands. 

Columnist  Victor  Rlesel  described  the 
meeting: 

"It  was  like  entering  the  Gates  of  Hell  and 
finally  coming  out  on  the  other  side." 

Baltimore  Sun  columnist  Gerald  Griffln 
said: 

"This  political  mess  attempted  at  Chicago 
Is  as  ugly  as  it  Is  poisonous." 

There  was  no  united  organization  formed 
at  the  Palmer  House  meeting,  but  out  of 
this  Inferno  did  emerge  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  these  people  are  against;  they 
are  against  America  and  want  destruction  of 
her  Institutions,  especially  her  educational 
system.  Their  ruling  passion  is  "hate  Amer- 
ica." 

From  this  meeting  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS)  emerged  as  the 
leading  organization  for  the  hate  America 
conclave.  At  a  later  convention  the  SDS  was 
split  by  a  disagreement  and  the  ultra-violent 
Weatherman  branch  of  the  SDS  came  into 
being.  The  Weatherman  branch.  In  meetings 
In  Cuba  and  later  In  Flint,  Michigan,  con- 
centrated on  plans  for  launching  increased 
violence — plans  which  have  since  been  car- 
ried out.  A  variety  of  mobilization  commit- 
tees have  added  their  part  to  the  "hate  Amer- 
ica" theme. 

What  part  Is  Russia,  Red  China,  Cuba, 
North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  other 
Communist  countries,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States,  playing 
in  this  planned  hatred  of  America  in  the 
directing  of  the  organized  violence  on  the 
campus  and  In  the  streets  of  America?  Ac- 
tivists of  the  anti-American  New  Left  do 
make  visits  to  these  Communist  countries 
where  they  receive  encouragement  and  issue 
statements  through  the  news  media— state- 
ments filled  with  hatred  for  America  and 
preaching  its  overthrow  and  destruction. 
Both  these  visiting  anti-Americans  and  the 
Communist  leaders  desire  the  overthrow  of 
America.  However,  these  anti-American  ac- 
tivists envision  a  type  of  government  far 
different  from  that  which  presently  exists 
In  Communist  countries. 

The  violent  student  Is  against  all  govern- 
ment and  law  and  controls  or  direction — the 
Communist  type  of  government  Is  exactly  the 
opposite.  Not  only  Is  the  Individual  regiment- 
ed as  to  government,  but  to  his  economics, 
political  and  personal  life.  These  Commu- 
nist countries  and  the  Communist  Party  to 
America  do  make  use  of  the  New  Left  to 
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destroy  our  democracy,  so  that  la  the  ensu- 
ing chaos  and  anarchy  they  will  be  able  to 
seize  control  and  establish  Communist  con- 
trol. 

After  Lenin  and  Trotsky  seized  control  in 
Russia  m  December  1917,  Trotsky  turned 
his  artillery  on  the  anarchist  headquarters 
In  Moscow  and  quickly  destroyed  not  only 
the  anarchists  but  all  Russians  who  de- 
manded the  freedom  they  had  been  promised 
by  the  Communists  before  they  seized  con- 
trol. 

The  strongest  and  most  bitter  criticism 
expressed  against  the  Communists,  destroy- 
ing the  freedom  and  liberty  that  they  es- 
poused before  seizing  control,  have  been 
written  by  ex-Communists  themselves,  such 
as:  Emma  Goldman,  1869-1940;  Alexander 
Berkman,  1870-1936;  Peter  Kropotkln  1842- 
1921. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  Lenin  before  gaining 
control  In  Rtissla,  used  the  college  youth  to 
promote  anarchy  and  destroy  government  In 
Russia  similar  to  the  same  actions  being 
taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  New  Left  in  the 
Tjmted  States  today.  A  letter  written  by 
Lenin  from  Paris  on  October  16,  1905  (this 
was  twelve  years  before  he  finally  seized 
control)  Instructed; 

"...  Go  to  the  youth,  gentlemen!  That  Is 
the  only  remedy  I  ...  Go  to  the  youth.  Form 
fighting  squads  at  once  everywhere,  among 
the  students  and  especially  among  the  work- 
ers. Let  groups  be  at  once  organized  of  three, 
ten,  thirty  persons.  Let  them  arm  themselves 
at  once  as  best  they  can,  be  It  with  a  revolver, 
a  knife,  a  rag  soaked  In  kerosene  for  starting 
flres  .  ,  .  Do  not  make  membership  In  the 
party  an  absolute  condition — that  would  be 
an  absurd  demand  for  an  armed  uprising. 

'The  propagandists  must  supply  each 
groi'p  with  brief  and  simple  recipes  for  mak- 
ing bombs  .  .  .  some  may  at  once  under- 
take to  kill  a  spy  or  blow  up  a  police  station, 
others  to  raid  a  bank  .  .  .  Let  every  group 
learn,  if  it  be  only  by  beating  up  police- 
men .  .  ." 

Why  should  the  enemies  of  America  at 
home  and  abroad  wish  to  destroy  this  coun- 
try. Its  heritage  and  all  its  potential?  Is  It 
that  America  Is  In  error  In  building  freedom 
and  dignity,  or  Is  It  that  these  enemies  would 
destroy  our  country  because  of  America's 
success  and  greatness?  To  obtain  a  true  an- 
swer to  these  questions  Is  most  Important  to 
America  and  .Americans  In  the  coming  battle. 
As  In  the  ageless  words  of  Sun  Tzu ; 

"Know  the  enemy  and  know  yourself." 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  AMERICA 

It  sickens  the  patriotic  American  to  see  our 
country  blasphemled  by  every  filthy  beatnik, 
by  the  "hate  America  conclave,"  and  by  every 
country  in  the  world  that  would  destroy  free- 
dom. The  great  majority  of  people  In  every 
country  and  race  want  what  we  have  In 
America,  but  there  Is  a  grave  danger,  how- 
ever, that  constant  accusations  and  bitter 
tirades  against  our  ooimtry  may  so  erode  our 
will,  our  confidence  and  faith  In  our  heritage 
and  greatness,  that  we  may  lose  confidence 
In  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man. 
Our  country  In  Its  Infancy  suffered  problems 
similar  to  those  we  have  on  the  home  front 
today.  Just  as  at  Valley  Forge  the  battle 
Is  for  the  minds  of  men,  rather  than  in  a 
glamorous  battlefield  where  all  can  be  risked 
la  one  dramatic  act 


of  man  and  went  on  to  build  the  finest  na- 
tion that  has  ever  existed. 

Today,  those  of  the  violent  left  on  the 
campuses  and  In  the  streets,  like  their  coun- 
teri)art8  at  Valley  Forge,  have  turned  their 
backs  on  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man — 
If  they  ever  believed  In  this  freedom  and 
dignity  at  all. 

No  country  that  ever  existed  has  given  Its 
citizens  such  freedom  and  opportunity,  such 
a  high  standard  of  living  as  has  the  United 
States.  No  country  has  so  unselfishly  assisted 
other  countries  and  peoples. 

Four  times  In  this  century  American  youth 
have  gone  abroad  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
other  peoples.  Each  time  our  goal  was  altru- 
istic; we  assisted  friends  and  enemies  alike 
and  we  have  never  asked  for  or  accepted  any- 
thing in  return.  We  may  have  been  In  error 
at  times  in  helping  others  so  freely,  we  may 
have  trusted  those  who  were  untrustworthy, 
but  our  errors  have  been  on  the  part  of  trust, 
love  and  altruism  instead  of  hate  and  selfish- 
ness. 

Why  should  the  New  Left  attack  America? 
The  answer  is  simple.  The  United  States  Is 
the  last  great  and  powerful  bastion  of  free- 
dom capable  of  stopping  an  aggressor  from 
riding  over  the  world. 

THE  GENERATION   GAP   AND    YOtrTHFUL   VIOLENCE 

The  number  of  American  youth  who  are 
dedicated  to  violence,  who  wreck  their  schools 
and  country  Is  very  small,  but  we  must  not 
Ignore  the  potential  seriousness  of  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  violence  today.  When  the  psy- 
chology of  the  mob  takes  over,  and  that  Is 
what  Is  happening  In  many  localities  today. 
It  Is  imposlble  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  other  people,  especially  the  yotmg  wlU 
be  swept  Into  mob  action.  Their  lack  of  ex- 
perience, coupled  with  youthful  emotion  and 
enthusiasm  makes  them  more  prone  to  be 
followers  of  the  mob. 

Youthful  movements  are  never  moderate. 
Young  people  are  more  volatile  than  their 
elders  and  more  prone  to  radical  actions,  one 
way  or  the  other.  Youth  through  the  ages 
have  never  trusted  their  elders.  In  all  move- 
ments of  youthful  violence  we  hear  the  re- 
frain, "One  must  never  trust  anvone  over  30," 
Peter  N.  Tkachev  (1844-1885)",  a  youthful 
Russian  revolutionary  In  the  last  century, 
even  proposed  killing  everyone  over  30. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  thinking 
of  youth,  various  business  and  professional 
groups  have  requested  leaders  who  have  been 
active  In  youth  violence  to  address  them. 
They  have  been  astonished  to  hear  these 
leaders,  clearly  and  lucidly,  in  effect,  state; 

"We  have  education  and  knowledge,  and 
we  are  not  encumbered  by  experience;  so  we 
are  better  able  to  run  the  country  and  your 
business  than  you." 

They  proudly  state  their  minds  are  not 
confused — polluted,  they  call  It — by  experi- 
ence as  are  the  leaders  of  our  business,  po- 
litical, economic,  and  Industrial  world — 
and.  therefore,  they  must  run  It.  In  recent 
visits  college  youth  have  also  astonished 
Members  of  Congress  by  expressing  this  same 
philosophy;  that  experience  must  be  disre- 
garded and  youth  must  lead  because  their 
knowledge  Is  far  more  Important  than  the 
experience  gained  In  later  life. 

The  adult  world  should  not  be  shocked  at 
these  expressions  as  It  has  been  Inherently 
the   thinking   of   youth   through    the    ages 
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was  not  worth  the  battle.  He  was  contln 
ually  attacked   by  the   press  and   dissident 
elements.    Even    his    chaplain,    hla    pastor, 
turned  on  freedom  and  preached  surrender 
Ma^  turned  their  backs  on  freedom  and  de- 
serted to  the  comforts  of  Philadelphia 


that  today's  violent  youth  are  often  follow- 
ers of  the  philosophy  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  who 
has  expressed  the  most  bitter  denunciation 
of  experience  gained  from  the  past.  Commu- 
nist papers  of  Red  China,  following  Mao's 
philosophy,    have    called   Western    scientific 


The  violent  youth  of  today,  however,  ap- 
parently cannot  see  the  chaos  into  which 
Mao's  philosophy  of  ignoring  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  past  has  dumped 
China's  Industry,  government  and  economy. 
History  has  recorded  m.-iny  instances  of 
the  university  youth  of  a  countrj-  taking  a 
violent  stand  against  and  to  the  detriment 
of  their  country  in  favor  of  a  foreign  enemv. 
Quoting  Winston  Churchill; 

"The  students  of  the  Oxford  Union,  tmder 
the  Inspiration  of  a  Mr.  Joad,  pfissed  their 
evershameful  resolution.  'That  this  House 
refuses  to  fight  for  King  and  country.'  It 
was  easy  to  laugh  off  such  an  episode  in 
England,  but  in  Germany,  In  Russia,  In 
Italy,  in  Japan,  the  idea  of  a  decadent,  de- 
generate Britain  took  deep  root  and  swayed 
many  calculations.  Uttle  did  the  foolish  boys 
who  passed  the  resolution  dream  that  they 
were  destined  quite  soon  to  conquer  or  fall 
gloriously  in  the  ensuing  war,  and  prove 
themselves  the  finest  generation  ever  bred  in 
Britain.  Less  excuse  can  be  found  for  their 
elders,  who  had  no  chance  of  self-repudia- 
tion in  action." 

Among  many  similar  actions  by  students 
was  the  vote  by  students  at  Princeton  in 
1940,  acclaiming  Adolph  Hitler  the  "Man  of 
the  Year"  because  he  got  things  done! 

A  htmiorous  and  often-told  story  ex- 
presses youth  questioning  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  their  fathers;  A  son  twenty 
years  his  father's  Junior,  remarked  when  his 
father  reached  sixty: 

"Dad.  when  you  were  forty  and  I  was 
twenty,  you  were  ignorant.  It's  remarkable 
how  much  you  have  learned  in  the  last 
twenty  years." 

The  public  has  been  generally  confused  as 
to  what  the  young  really  want  and  baffled  by 
the  recurring  chorus:  "You  are  not  listening 
to  the  youth."  This  Is  certainly  erroneous. 
Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  his- 
tory when  parents,  faculty  and  public  of- 
ficials have  listened  to  youth  as  they  do  to- 
day. What  the  radical  youth  means  is;  "You 
are  not  doing  what  we  tell  you  to  do." 

The  normal  resentment  of  youth  against 
the  Importance  their  elders  attach  to  experi- 
ence, which  is  what  we  really  mean  by  the 
"generation  gap,"  does  not  often  manifest 
itself  with  violence  when  there  are  close 
family  ties  or  when  the  youth  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  his  family  or  others.  The 
resentment  of  the  normal  young  person  in 
a  normal  setting  usually  works  Itself  off  as 
a  part  of  growing  up.  Neither  does  "genera- 
tion gap"  result  in  contempt  and  violence 
when  the  youth  has  some  definite  objective 
in  life  or  an  objective  in  his  school  work. 
It  seldom  produces  violence  among  those 
who  are  working  either  to  support  a  family 
or  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  gain  an 
education. 

We  need  to  examine  this  problem  care- 
fully to  try  to  find  where  we.  the  elder  gen- 
eration, have  permitted  a  "generation  gap" 
to  grow  to  such  proportions  that  senseless 
violence  has  resulted. 

~fc>ne  factor  that  has  encouraged  violence 
today  is  that  too  many  view  all  youthful 
movements  as  something  fine  and  wholesome. 
The  rosy-hued  glasses  through  which  many 
are  inclined  to  view  youth  tend  to  make  us 
forget  the  truism  that  all  movements  of 
violence,  whether  motivated  by  good  or  evil, 
are  sparked  by  youth.  Youthful  enthusiasm 
has,  by  violence,  backed  movements  of  love 
and  hate,  of  war  and  peace,  of  building  and 
destroying,  of  brilliance  and  stupidity. 

The  Children's  Crusade  of  1212  was  oce 
of  the  most  useless,  futile,  and  stupid  events 
of  history.  The  youth  of  that  age  were  en- 
thused, goaded,  and  directed  Into  this  tragic 
venture  by  their  elders.  When  this  Children's 
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and  W^o,^  V.  *^'"*''"^^'  Washington  have  stated  that,  because  of  the  teachings  analogous    to    the   conditions    today   where 

PatriMR  fl^n             ^"^  ^^  ^°y^^  ^^^'^  °^  °'  ^^^-  "^^  technical  practices  applied  all  those  who  inspire  and  direct  violence  and 

iwHiots  anally  won  the  battle  for  the  mlndo  over  the  world  have  become  obsolete.' 


mob  action,  whether  among  the  youth  on 
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the  campus  and  streets,  or  che  lynch  mob, 
are  in  places  of  safety  when  violence  repels 
the  mob. 

Lewis  S.  Feuer,  In  his  monumental  and 
well-documented  work.  The  Conflict  of 
Generations,   states: 

"With  a  few  changes,  the  characters  of 
the  Parisian  student  movement  of  the  1830's 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Russian 
movement  of  the  1890's,  the  Chinese  move- 
ment of  1917.  the  Berkeley  movement  of 
1964.  The  psychological  types  In  history  are 
universal;  In  diverse  eras  the  same  cast  of 
characters  acts  out  eternal  human  drives." 

Feuer,  In  discussing  the  student  activists 
In  the  literature  of  yesterday,  points  out: 

"There  was  the  everlasting  student  non- 
student,  prolonging  his  adolescence  and  re- 
enacting  each  semester  his  revolt  against  his 
elders,  Balorel,  a  student  of  law,  'a  student 
In  his  eleventh  year,"  who  "liked  nothing  as 
much  as  a  quarrel  unless  It  was  a  riot,  and 
nothing  so  much  as  &  riot  except  a  revolu- 
tion.' He  was  ever  ready  to  break  a  pane  of 
glass,  tear  up  the  paving  stones,  and  demolish 
a  government,  in  order  to  see  the  effect  .  .  . 
There  was  the  believer  In  the  rule  of  the 
Intellectual  elite." 

He  later  stated: 

"The  student  movement  Is  almost  like  a 
secret  society  of  sons  and  daughters  banded 
against  the  father." 

Apparently  the  generation  gap  existed 
quite  early  in  history.  One  of  the  earliest 
works  on  "right  conduct"  was  The  Maxims 
of  Ptahhotep,  written  in  the  twenty-seventh 
century  B.C.  In  his  admonitions  to  youth 
(probably  the  king's  son),  the  aged  vizier 
wrote: 

"Be  not  proud  because  of  their  learning. 
Take  counsel  with  the  unlearned  as  with  the 
learned,  for  the  limit  of  a  craft  Is  not  fixed 
and  there  Is  no  craftsman  whose  worth  Is 
perfect  .  .  .  How  worthy  It  Is  when  a  son 
hearkens  to  his  father  .  .  .  How  many  mis- 
haps befell  him  who  hearkened  not!  ...  As 
for  the  fool  who  hearkens  not  there  Is  none 
who  has  done  anything  for  him.  He  re^rds 
wisdom  as  Ignorance,  and  what  Is  profitable 
as  useless." 

Twenty-four  centuries  later  this  genera- 
tion gap,  apparently,  still  existed.  Aristotle, 
the  great  philosopher  and  teacher,  (Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  one  of  his  pupils)  wrote 
at  some  length  and  In  detail  on  youth. 

"Youth  does  not  especially  love  money, 
not  having  yet  learnt  what  It  means  to  be 
without  It  .  .  .  They  trust  others  readily, 
because  they  have  not  yet  often  been 
cheated.  They  are  sanguine  .  .  .  and  besides 
that,  they  have  met  as  yet  with  few  dis- 
appointments." 

They  think  of  themselves,  he  declared,  as 
an  elite  which  can  accomplish  what  others 
have  not  and  continued: 

"TTiey  have  exalted  notions,  because  they 
have  not  yet  been  humbled  by  life  or  learnt 
its  necessary  limitations;  moreover,  their 
hopeful  disposition  makes  them  think  them- 
selves equal  to  great  things — and  that  means 
having  exalted  notions  .  .  .  their  lives  are 
regulated  more  by  moral  feeling  than  by 
reasoning  .  .  .  They  think  they  know  every- 
thing, and  are  always  quite  sure  about  it; 
this.  In  fact.  Is  why  they  overdo  everything." 

Approximately  twenty-three  centuries 
later,  Walter  Laqueur  In  a  comprehensive 
study  entitled  "Reflections  of  Youth  Move- 
ments," appearing  in  Commentary,  June, 
1969,  pointed  out: 

"Youth  movements  have  always  been  ex- 
treme, emotional,  enthusiastic;  they  have 
never  been  moderate  or  rational  .  .  .  the  es- 
tablished order  Is  corrupt  to  the  bones  and 
beyond  redemption  of  parliamentary  means 
of  reform.  The  Ideologies  of  democracy  and 
liberalism  have  always  been  seen  as  an  Ir- 
retrievable part  of  the  whole  rotten  system." 

Laqueur  further  commented  that  violent 
activism  by  youth  has  been  a  recurring  Inci- 
dent In  history  but  that. 
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"Youth  movements  have  come  and  gone, 
but  never  before  has  one  been  taken  so 
seriously.  Never  In  the  past  has  an  older 
generation  been  so  disconcerted  by  the  on- 
slaught of  the  young." 

The  mature  leaders  of  youth  were  given 
great  blame  by  Laqueur: 

"The  doctors  of  the  American  youth  move- 
ment .are  in  fact  a  part  of  Its  disease.  They 
have  helped  to  generate  a  great  deal  of  i>afi- 
slon  .  .  .  but  they  have  failed  to  produce  a 
single  new  idea  .  .  .  the  historical  memory 
of  a  generation  does  not  usually  extend  back 
very  far  .  .  .  but  their  mentors  do  remember, 
and  their  betrayal  of  memory  cannot  be  for- 
given." 

The  partlcip>ants  In  youth  movements  have 
always  had  a  divine  belief  In  their  own  Infal- 
libility and  an  equal  mistrust  of  the  will  of 
the  majority,  as  exemplified  by  their  elders. 
This  unbalanced  thinking  of  youth  move- 
ments creates  a  philosophy  opposed  to  de- 
mocracy or  legal  procedures,  and  when  aided 
and  abetted  by  conniving,  vicious,  and  selflsh 
leaders,  has  often  led  youth  to  the  belief  that 
they  must  rely  on  violence  to  reach  their  ob- 
jectives. 

What  are  these  objectives?  What  are  the 
yearnings  that  so  trouble  these  violent  young 
people  that  to  obt.iln  them  all  loyalties  to 
family,  friends,  school  and  country  must  be 
forgotten?  Obscenity,  vulgarity,  and  Immo- 
rality become  a  way  of  life,  and  destruction 
of  everything  that  has  been  considered  good 
and  decent  becomes  a  compulsion.  What  are 
the  objectives  for  which  these  young  violent 
radicals  are  willing  to  give  so  much? 

Apologists  for  the  student  protests  are  In- 
clined to  believe  that  all  of  them  are  youths' 
way  of  crying  out  against  the  Vietnamese 
War.  This  Is  not  true.  Of  all  the  student 
protest  demonstrations  at  U.S.  institutions  of 
learning  reported  in  1967  and  1968,  there 
were  27  different  issues,  only  38 '"r  of  which 
were  concerned  with  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 
One  of  the  first  of  the  recent  violent  student 
protests  took  place  In  1964-1965  at  Berkeley 
under  the  so-called  "Freedom  of  Speech 
Movement."  Perhaps  the  most  violent  of  all 
occurred  at  Columbia  University  in  April  and 
May,  1968,  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  was 
suffering  severe  casualties  and  was  rapidly 
escalating  our  military  forces  in  Vietnam 
and  bombing  the  North  Vietnamese.  How- 
ever, the  alleged  reason  for  the  antl-Colum- 
bla  riots  was  not  the  war  but  to  stop  con- 
struction of  a  gymnasium  at  Mornlngslde 
Heights. 

Other  principles  which  were  of  such  over- 
riding Importance  that  a  .lumber  of  students 
felt  they  could  be  settled  only  by  violence 
and  destruction  and  therefore  became  the 
focal  point  of  at  least  one  riot  were: 

1.  Dormitory  and  other  Ilvlng-group  rela- 
tions. Including  womens'  hours  and  bedroom 
visitation  rights. 

2.  Civil  rights  in  several  explicit  as  well  as 
vague  areas. 

3.  The  draft. 

4.  On-campus  recruiting  by  the  armed 
forces. 

5.  On-campus  recruiting  by  various  Indus- 
trial  and  commercial   concerns. 

6.  Classified  defense  and  related  research 
on  campus. 

7.  Basis  for  grades  (students  were  de- 
manding that  grades  be  given  without  exams 
being  taken.  University  of  Maryland  1970) . 

8.  Type  of  observance  to  be  held  In  relation 
to  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Prince- 
ton, 1968. 

9.  An  autonomous  College  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies  at  Cornell  University:  when  this 
was  turned  down,  students  armed  with  rifles 
and  shotguns  seized  Wlllard  Hall  ( 1969) . 

10.  Elimination  of  ROTC  and  ROTC  schol- 
arships, 1968-69. 

11.  Reduction  of  rent  of  Harvard-owned 
apartments,  1968-69. 

12.  Demolition   of   Harvard-owned   build- 
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Ings  and  homes  for  expansion  of  university 
physical  plant,  1968-69. 

13.  Pending  Black  Panther  trial,  particu- 
larly violent  at  Yale  University,  1970. 

14.  Altercation  between  part-time  coach 
and  black  athlete,  San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College,  1969. 

15.  Behavior  of  coaches,  San  Jose  State 
and  Oregon  State,  1968. 

16.  Fifteen  separate  demands,  all  hinging 
on  problems  related  to  open  admission  for 
black  students,  black  teachers,  black  studies, 
San  Francisco  State  College,  1968-69. 

It  Is  especially  significant  that  of  the  most 
violent  demonstrations  purjxirtlng  to  be  over 
the  Vietnamese  War  have  taken  place  in  1970 
at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Is  rapidly  pulling  our 
troops  out  of  the  War.  Only  the  naive  would 
doubt  that  a  force  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion— not  the  remoulding — of  the  United 
States  as  a  country  of  free  men  is  behind 
these  riots.  But  students  have  always  been 
naive,  haven't  they? 

Many  of  the  violent  youth,  when  con- 
fronted with  responsibility  In  later  life,  will 
become  worthy  members  of  society.  I  recall 
an  Incident  In  a  law  suit  many  years  ago 
when  a  famous  old  trial  lawyer.  In  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  actions  of  certain  youth, 
quoted  the  following  poem: 

King   Solomon  and  King  David  led  merry, 

merry  lives, 
They  had  m^iny,  many  concubines  and  many, 

many  wives. 
But  when  old  age  o'er  took  them  with  its 

many  qualms, 
King  Solomon  wrote  the  Proverbs  and  King 

David  wrote  the  Psalms. 

We  can  only  hope  that  when  those  who 
have  Joined  today's  campus  riots  just  to  be 
In  the  "In"  group,  as  many  of  them  have, 
reach  the  age  of  writing  proverbs  and  psalms, 
they  win  have  a  free  press  In  which  to  pub- 
lish them. 

DISSENT  AND  THE  MOB 

To  dissent,  to  disagree,  Is  and  always  must 
be  the  right  of  free  men.  The  reconciling  of 
disagreement  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  government.  To  be  able  to  recon- 
cile these  differences  properly  and  fairly 
demands  from  government  the  best,  the  most 
capable  and  fairest  of  leadership.  In  discuss- 
ing dissent.  It  Is  Important  that  legal  dissent 
In  no  way  be  confused  with  violence.  The 
conflict  In  government  between  protecting 
the  lives,  rights,  and  property  of  the  citizens 
and  also  protecting  the  citizen  against  the 
regimentation  and  repression  of  the  stat«  al- 
ways present-s  a  problem.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  a  government  that  protects  the  In- 
dividual both  against  the  violence  of  his  fel- 
lowman,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority. The  battle  to  obtain  for  men  the 
freedom  and  protection  he  has  In  America 
today  has  been  bloody  and  has  taken  cen- 
turies to  accomplish.  Among  the  milestones 
In  that  progressive  battle  we  find  the  Assize 
of  Clarendon  of  1166;  the  Magna  Charta  of 
1215;  the  Mayflower  Compact  of  1620;  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679;  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1775;  and 
the  Constitution  (and  the  Bill  of  Rights)  of 
1787  and  1791.  Gladstone,  the  great  British 
-^Ime  Minister,  said  that  the  United  States' 
Constitution  was  the  greatest  work  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  mind  of  man. 

A  mob  throwing  rocks  at  policemen,  smash- 
ing windows,  burning  and  looting,  all  in  the 
name  of  dissent  does  not  prove  that  these 
dissenters  are  right  or  Just.  "There  Is  no 
tyranny  more  vicious  than  the  tyranny  of 
the  mob."  Such  a  mob  Is  usually  an  Infini- 
tesimal minority  attempting  to  overcome  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

The  greatest  and  most  Important  method 
of  dissent  Is  one  than  can  be  resorted  to  only 
In  free  countries:  the  free  and  secret  ballot. 
No  Communist  country  or  other  country 
ruled  by  a  dictator  has  the  ballot  as  a  weap- 
on of  dissent.  If  the  citizens  of  Communist 
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countries  had  this  weapon  then  Communist 
tyranny  of  today  would  be  at  an  end.  It  Is 
this  method  of  dissent — the  ballot — that  has 
allowed  mankind  to  grow  in  knowledge,  to 
achieve  his  progress  and  greatness.  This  se- 
cret ballot,  as  long  as  he  can  retain  It,  keeps 
government  responsive  to  his  will. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  the  mobs  on  the 
campuses  and  In  the  streets,  the  promoters 
of  violence,  have  never  demonstrated  an  in- 
terest in  the  use  of  their  right  of  the  secret 
ballot.  They  repudiate  the  ballot  and  en- 
courage Its  demise. 

Mob  action  Is  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  members  of  the  mob  are  In  the  minority 
and  that  they  are  espousing  a  cause  that  Is 
contrary  to  the  law  or  Is  opposed  by  the 
majority.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  have 
resorted  to  mob  action;  they  wolud  be  re- 
sorting to  recognized  procedures.  The  action 
of  the  mob  Is  an  attempt  to  destroy  legal 
procedures,  and  any  yielding  to  that  mob  Is 
yielding  to  blackmail;  the  experience  of  the 
ages  has  proven  that  such  yielding  brings 
only  more  vicious  blackmail.  Mob  action  In 
a  democracy  Is  never  Justlfled. 

A  mob  has  no  reason.  It  Is  usually  Insti- 
gated by  vicious,  conniving  and  evil  persons. 
Such  has  been  the  making  of  "lynch-law," 
which  at  times  has  disgraced  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  In  the  whirlwind 
action  of  the  mob,  many  Innocent  people 
are  swept  forward  by  the  unreasoning  waves 
of  passion.  Untold  numbers  of  emotional, 
naive  and  easily  led  people,  both  youth  and 
adults,  have  become  participants  of  the  mob, 
and  as  a  result,  they  have  been  maimed  or 
killed,  often  unaware  of  the  vicious  goals 
motivating  the  Instigators  of  the  mob.  Many 
unthinkingly  have  gone  along  with  the  mob, 
and  consequently  have  become  criminals,  and 
others  have  spent  much  of  their  lives  In 
remorse  for  having  been  a  participant  of  mob 
action. 

Today,  as  In  the  past,  the  mobs  on  the 
campus  and  In  the  streets  are  directed  by 
the  enemies  of  our  country  and  society,  who, 
when  seeing  their  goal  of  a  takeover  or  of 
destruction  thwarted,  have  directed  and 
goaded  a  mob  to  do  their  will.  They,  however, 
are  well  In  the  background  when  the  hour  of 
confrontation  comes  between  the  mob  and 
the  reality  of  lawful  force.  Only  the  naive 
doubt  that  Commtmlsts  and  others  of  the 
"hate  America"  breed  are  active  In  "turning 
on  the  hate"  and  promoting  their  anti- 
American  mobs. 

The  real  enemies  of  the  youth  of  today  are 
those  In  authority  who  either  encotirage  or 
permit  the  violence,  rock  throwing,  burning 
and  disruption  of  classes  and  of  law  and 
order. 

HISTORY    OF    CAMPrS     VIOLENCE 

Campus  violence  has  occurred  throughout 
the  ages.  History  gives  us  many  student 
movements  of  violence.  We  have  the  filthy, 
bearded  Cynics  and  the  Sophists  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Centuries  of  Rome,  both  decay- 
ing versions  of  their  earlier  Greek  counter- 
parts. They  were  anti-government  and  anti- 
society.  These  Cynics  and  Sophists,  by  work- 
ing as  termites  within  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  structure  of  Rome,  contributed 
greatly  to  Rome's  fall  to  the  barbarians.  To- 
day s  Weathermen  (splinter  group  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society)  at  theh-  "War 
Council"  in  Flint.  Michigan.  December  27- 
30.  1969.  placed  themselves  with  pride  In  a 
role  similar  to  the  barbarian  tribes  who  In- 
vaded and  destroyed  Rome. 

Will  Durant's  description  of  the  Cynics  of 
that  time  and  place: 

"Their  tattered  cloak,  their  unkempt  hair 
and  beard,  their  wallet  and  staff,  their  re- 
duction of  life  to  simplicities,  sometimes  ob- 
•cenltles.  They  lived  like  mendicant  friars, 
liad  a  hierarchical  organization  with  novices 
and  superiors,  avoided  marriage  and  work, 
scorned  the  conventions  and  artificialities  of 
civilization,  denounced  all  governments  as 
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thieves  and  superfluities,  laughed  at  all  or- 
acles, 'mysteries,'  and  gods." 

Sounds  familiar,  doesn't  It?  The  ancestors 
of  Haight-Ashbury  Inhabitants  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  any  of  the  gamier  stews  in  the  cities 
where  they  congregate  today;  yes,  Greece  and 
Rome  had  them  too,  this  Incipient  SDS. 

The  Dark  Ages  lightened  somewhat;  cul- 
tural life  in  Europe  picked  up  and  Improved; 
universities  were  established,  and  what  do 
we  find?  A  writer  complained  about  stu- 
dents at  Oxford,  England,  during  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries  'atrociously  wounding 
and  slaying  many,  carrying  oS  women,  rav- 
ishing virgins,  committing  robberies  and 
many  other  enormities  hateful  to  God." 

These  students  and  their  nonstudent 
"vagabonds"  openly  ridiculed  the  police  Just 
as  the  students  of  the  New  Left  do  today. 

The  students  at  Oxford  of  that  day  were 
from  wealthy  homes,  and  on  the  campiis  they 
enjoyed  privileged  sanctuaries  Immune  from 
arrest  for  lawlessness.  These  students  could 
not  be  tried  for  crimes  they  committed  in  the 
courts  where  the  common  people  were  tried. 
And.  as  today,  faculty  often  Joined  in,  lend- 
ing a  spurious  air  of  legitimacy  to  the  whole 
mess.  Governor  Reagan  of  California  was 
lately  castigated  sharply  for  speaking  of  stu- 
dent violence  and  inferring  that  if  they 
wanted  a  bloodbath,  then  let  it  come.  Gover- 
nor Reagan  was  anticipated  by  almost  600 
years.  Oxford,  In  1354,  got  sick  of  It  all,  and 
an  outraged  citizenry  (the  "town")  took  up 
arms,  quite  literally,  against  Oxford  (the 
"gown").  What  has  gone  Into  the  history 
books  as  the  Battle  of  Saint  Scholastica's 
Day,  in  1354,  ended  with  outright  slaughter 
of  trouble-making  Oxford  students: 

"For  today  the  mob  rioted  and  pillaged 
and  slew  .  .  .  when  the  pillage  was  over,  the 
university  had  vanished,  seemingly  never  to 
return." 

Today,  in  some  Latin  American  countries, 
student  violence  has  practically  destroyed 
some  of  the  larger  universities.  Many  have 
allowed  the  university  campus  to  become  a 
privileged  sanctuary  for  criminals,  similar  to 
the  objectives  demanded  by  the  SDS  and  the 
other  New  Left  professors  and  students  In 
the  U.S.  As  some  of  the  South  American  uni- 
versities have  become  Ineffective  as  learning 
centers  because  of  crime  and  violence,  the 
government  has  at  times  resorted  to  the  use 
of  police  and  the  army  to  restore  them  to 
their  legitimate  function 

All  free  countries  today  are  suffering  stu- 
dent riots  and  protests.  France,  who  has  had 
her  share  of  revolutionary  youths,  received  a 
strong  dose  in  May.  1968.  when  Daniel  Cohn- 
Bendlt,  better  known  as  Red  Danny,  manned 
the  barricades,  wrecked  some  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  for  a  time  paralyzed  the  govern- 
ment. He,  as  his  "allies"  in  the  U.S.  such  as 
the  SDS,  had  an  especially  deep  hatred  of  the 
trade  unions  as  they  couldn't  help  him  to 
totally  wTeck  Prance.  Rudl  Dutschke  (Red 
Rud!)  attempted  the  same  violence  in  Ger- 
many with  somewhat  less  success.  Both  were 
closely  associated  with  our  violence  students 
in  America  and  their  elder  activists  such  as 
Marcuse. 

Our  problems  of  campus  violence  in  Amer- 
ica are  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  most 
countries  of  the  free  world.  Our  problems  In 
America  are  increased  and  further  com- 
pounded by  our  much  greater  wealth  and 
opf>ortunltles  which  allow  a  segment  of 
youth  to  envision  a  lifetime  ahead  without 
the  necessity  of  any  useful  or  remunerative 
endeavor.  All  are  enjoying  a  higher  degree 
of  prosperity  and  freedom  than  ever  existed 
before.  The  universities  today  contain  many 
students  who  should  never  have  gone  to 
a  university  because  they  lack  the  mental, 
emotional,  and  moral  fiber  to  profit  from 
higher  learning.  Allowed  to  run  wild  by  our 
affluent  and  permissive  society,  these  youths 
have  developed  a  life  In  which  motivation 
or  sense  of  responsibility  have  been  replaced 
by  a  hatred  of  country,  school,  society,  father, 
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and  themselves.  Adolescence,  that  period  be- 
tween childhood  and  maturity,  should  always 
be  a  vital  period  of  life,  but  It  has  become 
lusterless  to  many  of  the  young  people  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  challenges,  goals  and 
responsibility;  as  a  result,  many  extend  that 
normally  brief  period  of  adolescence  many 
years,  at  times  into  middle  age,  still  search- 
ing vaguely  for  what  they  missed. 

This  extended  adolescence  has  developed  a 
queer  breed  of  juvenile  delinquents.  The 
heroes  they  worship  are  Che  Guevara.  Castro, 
and  Mao  Tse-tung.  each  of  whom  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  destruction  of  democracy. 

This  "artificial "  adolescent  too  often  today 
comes  under  the  guidance  of  an  incom- 
petent or  vicious  type  of  college  professor 
totally  lacking  In  dedication  to  learning. 
Such  a  professor  hides  his  Inferiority  la 
teaching  by  surrendering  to  or  encouraging 
campus  violence  and  often  Imitates  the  beat- 
nik youth  m  dress,  manners  and  filth  of 
mind  and  body.  This  alliance  of  mentally  Im- 
mature students  and  unsavory  educators 
produces  a  small  but  loud  and  dangerous 
swarm  of  termites  sowing  the  seeds  of  an- 
archy in  our  schools. 

Violence  and  riots  are  not  new  on  the 
campuses  or  In  the  universities  either  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  Scores  of  such 
incidents  have  been  recorded  such  as  in  1834 
when  President  Quincy  of  Harvard  banished 
the  entire  sophomore  class  for  a  year.  One  of 
the  great  difficulties  we  have  today  in  solv- 
ing such  problems  is  a  lack  of  courage  and 
decision  by  the  administration  and  faculty 
when  faced  with  campus  violence. 

VIOLENT    RUSSIAN    STL-DENT    M0\T:MENTS 

While  student  movements  of  violence  have 
been  a  recurring  pattern  in  history,  the  so- 
called  "Russian  Student  Movement"  bears 
such  a  close  resemblance  to  our  student  vio- 
lence in  America  that  It  deserves  a  closer 
study  by  our  schools  and  government. 

The  "Russian  Student  Movement"  gener- 
ally covers  a  half  century  period  from  1856, 
Jiist  after  the  Crimean  War,  to  1905.  This 
movement,  in  common  with  most  student 
movements  of  violence,  actually  was  an  aid 
to  reaction  and  failed  to  develop  the  slightest 
trend  toward  democracy.  It  was  an  Impsis- 
sloned  movement  with  an  almost  religious 
zeal;  yet  It  was  above,  not  of  the  people.  It 
was  a  self-styled  elite  movement  and  never 
demonstrated  any  confidence  In  either  the 
worker  or  the  peasant.  A  half  century  of 
Russian  student  activism  certainly  was  revo- 
lutionary, but  It  lacked  any  overtones  of 
liberalism  or  democracy. 

The  violence  of  this  movement  extended  to 
the  assassination  of  many  government  offi- 
cials, even  to  Tsar  Alexander  II  In  1881.  Sui- 
cides became  prevalent  among  the  youth  of 
Russia,  and  motiveless  terror  became  a  sym- 
bol of  the  movement.  The  students  threat- 
ened and  planned  to  blow  up  entire  cities, 
and  the  bomb  became  the  weapon  of  the  vio- 
lent student  groups  who  circulated  instruc- 
tion sheets  on  the  construction  of  "home- 
made" bombs. 

The  parallel  here  Is  particularly  pertinent: 
the  violent  student  activists  in  the  United 
States  also  are  distributing  to  high  school 
and  university  students  a  pamphlet  (a  copy 
of  which  I  have  in  my  possession)  containing 
a  "short  course"  in  making  bombs  and  In  de- 
stroying buildings  and  people.  This  copy  was 
distributed  within  the  cover  of  the  New  Left 
Notes,  the  national  magazine  of  the  SDS. 

The  pamphlet  lists  chemicals  to  purchase 
that  win  not  arouse  suspicion,  and  glvee  de- 
tailed Instructions,  complete  with  photo- 
graphs and  diagrams,  for  the  manufacture  of 
lx)th  concussion  and  incendiary  bombs  of 
varying  sizes,  small  enough  to  be  carried  In 
the  pocket  or  large  enough  to  destroy  build- 
ings and  designed  to  explode  after  the  ar- 
slonlst  or  bomber  has  left  the  premises.  Final 
instructions  are  "remain  out  of  Jail  in  order 
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to  be  able  to  strike  again,  and  again,  and 
again." 

Russian  historians  unanlmoiisly  agree 
that  the  student  violence,  bombing  and  kill- 
ing of  that  day  greatly  retarded  much  mean- 
ingful progress  toward  reforms  and  set  back 
for  many  years  the  obtaining  of  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  Russian  people.  Karl  Marx  (1818- 
1883)  and  Prledrtch  Engels  (1825-1895),  as 
well  as  the  great  Russian  radical  leader,  an- 
archist and  freedom  fighter,  Peter  Kropotkin 
(1842-1921),  also  agree  with  that  conclusion. 
Kropotkin  also  added  that  acceptance  of  a 
constitution  was  extremely  near  when,  by  a 
student  plot,  a  bomb  ended  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander II  on  March  1,  1881. 

Lewis  S.  Peuer,  In  Tlie  Conflict  of  Gen- 
erations, states: 

"Perhaps  the  deepest  failure  of  the  Rus- 
sian student  movement  was  that  character- 
istic of  almost  all  student  movements — It 
failed  to  develop  a  devotion  to  liberal  values 
and  liberal  democracy.  The  immense  forces 
of  Idealism  which  it  released  were  combined 
with  all  the  marks  of  generational  politics — 
arrogance,  the  conviction  that  the  genera- 
tional pers|>ectlve  alone  grasped  the  truth, 
physical  rejection  of  the  elders.  Impatience, 
the  propensity  for  violence  .  .  .  The  student 
movement  had  no  more  regard  for  academic 
freedom  than  did  the  Czar's  government;  It 
was  determined  to  enforce  Its  will  as  far  as 
It  could  against  critics,  conservatives  and 
reactionaries  alike. 

"When  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  however, 
finally  took  place,  the  students  stood  back 
perturbed  and  bewildered.  They  seemed  at 
the  least  to  realize  that  the  contempt  for 
rational  liberal  values  brought  with  It  inevi- 
table consequences — contempt  for  Individual 
rights,  a  party  and  personal  dictatorship, 
mass  terrorism,  antl-lntellectualism.  The 
next  Russian  student  movement  bom  in  a 
Soviet  world  would  have  to  grope  for  Its  re- 
turn to  liberalism." 

THE   CATECHISM    OF   THE   BEVOLtrTIONABY 

"The  Catechism  of  the  Revolutionary," 
written  In  the  spring  of  1869  by  Bakunln 
and  Nechayev,  wlilch  became  the  "Bible"  of 
the  Russian  youthful  activists,  bears  a  star- 
tling resemblance  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
violent  student  New  Left  In  the  United 
States  today  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following : 
"There  Is  only  one  science  for  the  revolu- 
tionary, the  science  of  destruction. 

"He  (the  revolutionary)  scorns  nil  doc- 
trines and  renounces  culture  and  learning  .  .  . 
He  despises  and  hates  the  prevailing  moral 
code  In  all  its  manifestations.  Anything  as- 
sisting the  triumph  of  the  revolution  is  for 
him  moral,  anything  hindering  It  is  Immoral 
and  criminal  ...  All  the  gentle  and  enfee- 
bling sentiments  of  kinship,  love,  gratitude 
and  even  honor  must  be  suppressed  .  .  . 
The  true  revolutionary  is.  by  his  very  na- 
ture, Immune  from  romanticism,  exaltation, 
rapture." 

The  Catechism  also  goes  Into  detail  as 
to  how  the  whole  evil  society  Is  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  One  category  is  to  be  condemned 
to  immediate  death.  Another  category  of 
high  ranking  persons  is  to  be  "inveigled  Into 
pfjeltions  wnere  they  become  embroiled  in 
dirty  affairs.  Then  they  can  be  harnessed 
to  our  cause,  and  their  power.  Influence  and 
capital  will  become  an  inexhaustible  treas- 
urehouse  for  all  our  undertakings." 

Another  category  consists  of  liberals  of 
all  shades. 

"The  revolutionary  must  Join  them  and 
pretend  to  collaborate  with  them  In  their 
programs  until  he  gets  hold  of  all  their  se- 
crets and  they  are  completely  in  our  hands." 
Nechayev  declared  that  it  would  be  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  if  the  gov- 
ernment lowered  taxes  and  lightened  the 
burden  of  the  peasants.  Their  lot  should  not 
be  improved,  the  Catechism  declared,  and 
explained  why: 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  tolling  masses 
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can  achieve  complete  freedom  and  happi- 
ness only  through  an  all-embracing  destruc- 
tive popular  revolution,  and  therefore  we 
win  work  with  all  our  power  and  all  our 
means  to  foster  the  spread  of  oppression  and 
evil,  until  they  break  the  patience  of  the 
people  and  force  them  to  a  general  revolt." 

The  "Patron  Saint"  of  the  New  Left,  Dr. 
Herbert  Marcuse  of  the  University  of  Oall- 
fornJa,  San  Diego  branch,  expressed  the  same 
philosophy  one  hundred  years  later.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  American  tree  en- 
terprise system  because,  in  his  own  words, 
"It  delivers  the  goods."  In  his  book,  One 
Dimensional  Man.  he  attacked  the  American 
system,  especially  organized  labor  as  a  part 
of  that  system  because  it  has  produced 
man's  natural  needs  in  abundance,  enabling 
man  to  rise  from  poverty,  thus  causing  him 
to  "abandon  the  revolution." 

Nechayev  and  his  disciples  were  not 
against  the  State  order;  they  were  only 
against  the  authority  of  others.  They  were 
autocrats  aiming  at  establishing  their  own 
autocracy  under  the  slogan  of  freedom,  since 
this  was  the  only  battle-cry  by  which  they 
could  hope  to  achieve  their  aim.  The  dicta- 
torship they  would  establish  would  be  Justi- 
fied, they  felt  because  with  their  decrees 
they  would  bring  happiness  to  the  people,  a 
fair  exchange  for  freedom. 

Nechayev  declared  it  an  impossibility  that 
the  masses  themselves  could  find  their  own 
way  to  happiness  and  Justice  by  their  own 
efforts.  "The  people  cannot  deliver  them- 
selves," he  said.  "Left  to  themselves,  they 
would  never  be  able  to  shape  their  fate  ac- 
cording to  their  real  needs."  They  had  to  be 
led  to  their  happiness,  and  this  was  the  task 
of  the  revolutionary  intellectuals.  The 
masses  should  therefore  not  be  Instructed 
and  educated,  he  declared,  because  the  more 
primitive  they  were,  the  more  readily  would 
they  follow  and  obey. 

AGING  ACTIVISTS  AND  STL-DENT  ANARCHY,  tTNITED 
STATES     AND     RUSSIA 

The  Russian  student  violence  of  yesterday, 
as  the  student  violence  of  the  United  States 
today,  had  its  aging  activists  and  would-be 
philosophers  who  encouraged  youth  to  vio- 
lence. An  excellent  example  is  the  Russian 
Einarchist  Mikhail  Bakunln  (1814-1876)  who 
stated : 

"The  road  to  revolution  should  be  paved 
by  the  revolt  of  the  great  mass  .  .  .  and  in 
the  dedicated  community  of  Irreconcilable 
youth." 

And  Professor  Herbert  Marcuse,  oi"  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  San  Diego  Branch,  in 
the  1960's: 

"The  Mar.Klst  idea  of  socialism  is  not  radi- 
cal enough  ...  we  must  develop  the  moral, 
sexual  rebellion  of  the  youth." 

These  aging  activists,  interestingly  enough, 
are  often  involved  in  homosexuality.  The  sex- 
ually impotent  Bakunin.  long  a  world  hero 
among  revolutionaries,  bectume  a  simple  fool 
in  the  hands  of  the  vicious,  blackmailing  sind 
unscrupulous  revolutionary  R'issian  student 
leader.  Sergi  Nechayev  (1847-1882). 

Bakunin  allowed  his  attraction  to  student 
activist  movements  to  become  his  political 
downfall.  At  65  he  was  still  a  "homeless, 
wandering  student,   a  pitiful   figure" 

Apparently  Professor  Herbert  Marcuse,  the 
idol  of  student  anarchists  of  today  Is  In  his 
declining  years,  stumbling  and  tottering  to- 
ward the  same  end  of  other  aging  would-be 
leaders  of  student  activists.  The  New  Repub- 
lic of  March  29.  1969.  carried  a  review  by 
Kenneth  Bouldlng  of  Marcuses  recent  book. 
An  Essay  on  Liberation: 

"It  would  be  easy  to  make  fun  of  Marcuse's 
liberation,  for  it  seems  to  be  liberation  from 
soap,  from  fathers,  from  work,  from  the 
beastly  world  of  productivity,  and  exchange; 
and  indeed  It  Is  hard  to  avoid  visualizing 
Marcuslan  man  as  the  remittance  man  of  tlie 
cartoons,  lounging  away  his  life  in  idol  fan- 
tasies on  a  Tahltlan  beach. 
"I  am  afraid  my  verdict  on  this  essay  Is 
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that  It  is  nonsense,  not  even  attractive  non- 
sense. The  -great  refusal'  which  Marcuse  talks 
about  in  the  rebelling  young  is,  one  fears 
almost  identical  with  the  great  refusal  of 
Peter  Pan." 

Paul  Goodman,  the  middle-aged  gadflv  to. 
day  travels  from  campus  to  campus  in  the 
United  States  encouraging  the  student  Juve- 
nile  delinquents  to  violence  and  seeming  in 
tent  on  pubhclty  displaying  his  flagging  in 
teUectual   powers.   In   a   television  program 
with  Stokely  Carmlchael  in  1967.  when  racial 
problems  were   being  discussed,   Goodman's 
contribution  to  this  discussion  was  on  the 
"humiliation  and  resentment  of  the  homo 
sexual." 

These  aging  ex-students,  both  of  Russia 
of  the  last  century  and  of  the  United  States 
today,  are  a  serious  problem  on  campus 
they  never  grew  up.  They  never  utilized  the 
knowledge  gained  as  students  to  assume 
their  place  and  responsibility  in  society. 

HISTORY   OF  VIOLENCE ANARCHY 

We  find  In  the  experience  of  the  past  a 
clear  description  of  the  problems  of  today 
However,  in  our  national  egotism,  we  t«nd 
to  believe  the  problems  we  have  are  unique 
Carved  In  granite  on  the  front  of  the  great 
National  Archives  Building  on  Constitution 
Avenue  in  Washington  are  these  words- 
"Study  the  past.  What  Is  past  is  prologue  " 
So  let  us  study  the  past  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  violent  youth  of  today. 

The  waves  of  violence  sweeping  the  :ree 
world,  the  violence  threatening  our  country 
and  society,  is  anarchy.  Anarchy  is  not  new. 
We  find  a  vivid  description  of  anarchv  given 
24  centuries  ago  bv  the  Greek  plavwrlght 
Sophocles : 

T/iere  lives  no  greater  fiend  than  Anarchy; 
She  ruins  states,  turns  houses  out  of  doors. 

Anarchy  is  as  old  as  men's  experiences  in 
living  together.  The  word  anarchy  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  ■anarchla"  which  literally 
means  "without  a  leader;  complete  absence 
of  government  or  law;  political  disorder  and 
violence." 

Anarchy  is  the  absence  of  government,  a 
state  of  society  where  there  is  no  direction 
of  the  activities  of  the  people  therein. 

To  the  Immature  and  the  naive,  the  Idea 
of  no  government  might,  at  first  glance,  be 
said  to  have  certain  attractions  since  the 
necessity  of  living  under  a  ruling  government 
has  always  meant  repression  to  one  degree  or 
another.  No  one  within  a  community  has  the 
absolute  right  to  do  whatever  he  pleases, 
whenever  he  pleases.  This  would  seem  to  be 
self-evident  to  all  thinking  persons.  Yet 
reams  of  paper  have  been  covered  with  the 
scribbllngs  of  political  philosophers  who 
railed  against  any  and  all  authority  and  con- 
stantly maintained  that  man  could  realize 
his  destiny  only  in  a  totally  free  and  unfet- 
tered atmosphere.  But  they  made  one  very 
grave  error  that  has  ever  since  compounded, 
confused,  and  conUadlcted  the  Issue.  They 
have  confused  liberty  with  license.  The  gulf 
between  the  two  yawns  wide  as  the  pit  itself 
and  has  also  swallowed  up  those  who  failed 
to  see  the  difference.  Total  abolition  of  au- 
thority and  goveriiment  also  means  total  loss 
of  protection  for  rights,  safety,  or  property  of 
the  individual. 

Every  civilization,  society  or  culture  has 
lurking  within  Itself  a  force  which,  if  allowed 
to  develop  and  grow  unrestrained,  would  ulti- 
mately destroy  it.  That  force  Is  the  small  but 
devastating  germ  of  anarchy,  the  termite 
that  if  allowed  to  grow  would  destroy  law  and 
order,  government  and  civilization  Itself.  Tlie 
law  of  the  Jungle  would  prevail.  Hatred 
would  replace  love.  Violence  would  replace 
peace.  Peer  would  replace  confidence.  Chaos 
would  replace  order,  and  anarchy  would  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day. 

I,ACK    OF   DISCIPLINE BOOT   OT  ANARCHY 

Every  parent  knows  that  a  child  has  no 
Inborn  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  It  is 
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only  by  example  and  training  that  a  child 
grows  into  a  respectful,  useful  and  worthy 
citizen  having  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  It  Is  unfortunate,  however 
that  in  our  society  we  have  and  will  always 
have  members  who  observe  the  rights  of 
others  only  under  fear  of  punishment.  To 
permit  these  f>ersons  to  violate  the  rights  of 
their  fellowmen  with  impunity  enoo\arages 
others  to  follow  that  same  path,  causing  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

Discipline  of  body  and  mind  has  been  a 
directing  force  in  man's  movement  forward 
and  upward  from  the  Stone  Age.  It  is  dis- 
cipline that  changes  chaos  into  order — 
whether  it  is  chaos  and  confusion  in  mind, 
body  or  society. 

No  one  ever  achieved  real  success  as  a 
teacher  or  athlete,  scholar  or  humanitarian, 
in  business  or  in  the  professions,  as  a  tech- 
nician or  scientist,  as  a  homemaker  or  cit- 
izen until  he  achieved  some  discipline  of 
mind  and  body.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
violent  students  and  others  of  the  New  Left 
of  today  have  so  bitterly  and  persistently 
attacked  the  word  "discipline"  that  this  word 
has  among  many  parents,  teachers,  and  of- 
ficials achieved  an  evil  connotation.  Too 
many  fall  to  realize  that  discipline  involves 
the  respecting  of  the  rights  of  others. 

It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  parents,  teach- 
ers and  all  public  officials  to  assist  society 
and  especially  youth  In  acquiring  both 
mental  and  physical  discipline  that  permits 
the  greatest  development.  No  one.  even  the 
lawless,  respects  ihe  individual,  the  organi- 
zation, the  government  or  society  that  does 
not  demand  order,  the  order  that  results  from 
mental,  moral  and  physical  discipline.  Such 
is  a  base  of  respect.  Any  government  or  so- 
cial order  that  permits  each  individual  to 
do  as  he  pleases  without  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others  loses  respect  and  eventually  the 
power  to  maintain  order.  Such  permissive- 
ness by  the  individual,  the  home,  the  school 
or  the  state  will  bring  on  disorder,  then 
chaos  and  finally  anarchy.  The  defense 
against  anarchy  is  discipline — voluntary  dis- 
cipline through  the  respect  and  concern  for 
the  rights  of  others — Involuntary  discipline 
enforced  by  law  and  force  when  voluntEiry 
discipline  is  refused.  If  the  only  discipline 
a  youth  or  adult  will  get  Is  through  force, 
then  society  mint  use  the  only  medium  he 
can  understand — that  is  force.  The  violent 
student,  despite  his  bravado  and  world 
threats  and  pretended  great  courage,  dislikes 
going  to  Jail  as  much  as  others  do.  This  force 
may  teach  him  discipline,  but  If  not,  the 
force  can  at  least  protect  decent  society  from 
him  and  maintain  order. 

Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  the  Indian  apostle 
of  peaceful  revolution  In  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority, gave  the  world  a  clear  charge  con- 
cerning the  use  of  force  for  self  protection: 

"He  who  cannot  protect  himself  or  his 
nearest  and  dearest  or  their  honor  by  non- 
vlolently  facing  death;  may  and  ought  to  do 
so  by  violently  dealing  with  the  oppressor. 
He  who  can  do  neither  of  the  two  is  a  bur- 
den. He  has  no  business  to  be  head  of  a 
family.  He  must  either  hide  himaelf,  or  must 
rest  content  to  live  forever  In  helplessness 
and  be  prepared  to  crawl  like  a  worm  at  the 
bidding  of  a  bully." 

AFTER   ANARCHY,    WHAT? 

History  presents  us  with  a  recurring  pat- 
te.-n  of  violence  replacing  law  and  order,  of 
anarchy  then  becoming  the  order  of  the  day, 
then  of  despair  when  a  frantic  people  fear- 
ful of  the  destruction  of  themselves  and 
family,  finally  turn  to  a  tyrant  who  prom- 
ises to  restore  law  and  order  but  himself  be- 
comes a  dictator. 

After  the  French  Revolution,  the  French 
people  confused  license  with  liberty.  A  reign 
of  terror  became  the  order  of  the  day,  vio- 
lence replaced  law  and  order,  anarchy 
reigned.  To  provide  order,  a  new  government 
came  into  being.  Napoleon,  the  man  on  the 
White  horse,  gained  control,  and  man  had 
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law  and  order,  but  not  liberty  and  freedom. 
The  man  on  horseback  founded  a  dictator- 
ship more  ruthless  than  that  of  Louis  XVI. 
There  was  an  analogous  situation  in  Rus- 
sia. In  April,  1917,  taking  advantage  of  the 
failure  of  the  new  Provincial  Government  to 
bring  law  and  order,  Lenin,  making  great 
promises  of  freedom,  with  an  initial  force  of 
less  than  15,000  followers  aided  by  the  mob, 
overthrew  the  government  by  armed  force. 
Tyranny  has  replaced  violence  and  that 
tyranny  is  still  in  control.  Millions  have  been 
killed,  imprisoned  and  banished  in  Russia 
and  her  satellite  nations  to  keep  that  iron 
control  of  mind  and  body  by  the  Kremlin. 
The  most  bitter  attacks  on  the  Communist 
government  have  been  written  by  those  who 
were  the  greatest  proponents  of  Soviettsm 
when  It  first  came  Into  power,  such  as  Peter 
Kropotkin,  Emma  Goldman,  and  Andrew 
Berkman. 

We  have  a  later  example  in  Germany  of 
violence  by  several  groups  endangering  law 
and  order,  of  that  violence  growing  into 
anarchy,  and  of  that  anarchy  being  replaced 
by  a  dictatorial  tyranny.  In  Germany  after 
World  War  I,  the  Neue  Schar  was  organized, 
consisting  of  members  with  long  hair  and 
filthy  dress,  advocating  free  love  and  dis- 
tributing great  masses  of  flowers.  By  1932, 
the  young  German  Republic  was  attacked  by 
wild-eyed  young  revolutionaries  very  similar 
to  the  hippies  and  far  left  youths  In  the 
United  States  today.  They  were  going  to 
"man  the  barricades."  They  terrorized  the 
public  and  generally  brought  chaos  to  gov- 
ernment. 

There  was  another  group  of  youth  in  Ger- 
many who,  to  gain  acceptance  and  control, 
promised  law  and  order,  a  government  to 
protect  the  citizens  from  the  violent  and 
anti-government  forces,  the  "New  Left"  of 
Germany  of  that  day.  This  new  government 
burned  the  books,  and  terrorized  professors 
in  "goosesteppLng"  Hitler  into  power.  So 
Nazi  Germany  was  born  from  the  anarchy  of 
violent  youth. 

Both  of  these  violent  youth  organiza- 
tions— both  the  left  and  the  right — -were 
against  democracy.  Both  believed  govern- 
ment must  be  of  the  elite  and  that  they  were 
the  elite.  Soon  the  leftist,  the  hlpple-type. 
had  been  killed  or  were  In  concentration 
camps,  and  the  tyranny  of  Hitler  did  not  end 
until  VE  Day  in  1945. 

The  replacement  of  violence  and  anarchy 
by  dictatorial  tyranny  has  repeated  Itself  In 
a  monotonotis  pattern  throughout  history. 
After  tyranny  replaces  anarchy,  the  whims 
of  the  dictator  become  the  law  and  order  of 
the  day.  If  and  when  history  repeats  itself. 
If  and  when  an  outraged  and  fearful  citi- 
zenry takes  violent  action  to  protect  itself 
from  violence,  then  in  remembrance,  the 
stern  college  dean,  the  tough  cop,  and  the 
Judge  Julius  Hoffmans  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Chicago,  will  appear  as  kind 
guardian  angels. 

We  must  never  allow  violence  and  anarchy 
to  get  such  a  foothold  In  America  that  an 
outraged  citizenry  will  allow  retaliation  by 
the  vigilantes.  Yes,  it  can  happen  here  and 
it  win  happen  here,  unless  we  recognize  that 
men  can  be  free  only  in  a  society  of  law  and 
order  and  then  maintain  that  law  and  order. 
After  anarchy  replaces  law.  and  the  tyrant 
replaces  anarchy,  then  man  begins  his  long 
walk  back  to  the  freedom  and  dignity  he 
knew  before  he  allowed  anarchy  to  take  over. 
The  road  to  freedom  and  liberty  is  always 
a  long  and  rugged  road,  fraught  with  blood, 
sweat  and  tears.  When  violence  and  chaos 
took  over  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  It  was  a 
thousand  years  before  man  began  to  regain 
the  freedom  and  dlg:nlty  that  was  his  before 
he  allowed  anarchy  to  replace  law  and  order. 

TODAY'S    DEPRAVITY    AND    STUDENT    VIOLENCE    IS 
BOnXNC 

When  the  pot  bolls,  the  scum  rises  to  the 
top.  The  pot  certainly  Is  boiling  on  our  cam- 
puses and  the  streets.  The  scum  is  coming  to 
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the  top.  Violence  and  arson  would  replaco 
tolerance,  reason,  and  scholastic  endeavor. 

To  the  New  Left  student  activists,  litera- 
ture would  be  expressed  in  obscene  and 
lecherous  pictures  and  writings  where  the 
four-letter  word  "Work"  is  evil  and  to  be 
avoided.  The  promotion  of  the  use  of  drugs 
to  degrade  others  as  well  as  themselves  is 
encouraged. 

These  people  use  art  and  music  to  record 
the  filth  of  the  gutters;  pornography,  crude 
and  repulsive,  is  a  tool  in  the  planned  pro- 
gram of  degrading  love  and  sex.  All  oacials. 
government  and  school,  who  would  protect 
the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  people,  are 
"fascist  pigs." 

Similar  debasement  was  viewed  with  pride 
by  the  violent  students  of  Russia  in  the  last 
century.  The  reasoning  and  philosophy  lead- 
ing to  active  campaigns  by  the  "New  Left" 
to  degrade  society  is  dUBcult  for  the  normal 
person  to  comprehend.  A  possible  explana- 
tion has  been  given  in  Russian  literature. 

The  Russian  novelist,  Fedor  Dostoyevsky 
(1821-1881)  writing  about  the  philosophy  of 
the  youthful  student  anarchists  in  his  novel. 
The  Possessed.  Quoting  one  of  the  characters. 
Peter  Berkhovensky : 

"We  don't  want  education.  We  have  had 
enough  science  .  .  .  The  thing  we  want  Is 
obedience  .  .  .  The  desire  for  education  is  an 
aristocratic  desire.  The  moment  a  man  falls 
in  love  or  htts  the  desire  for  a  family,  he 
gets  the  desire  for  private  property.  We  will 
destroy  that  desire:  we'll  resort  to  unheard 
of  depravity;  we  shall  smother  every  genius 
in  infancy." 

The  Russian  student  violence  of  the  last 
century  made  a  cult  of  self-destruction  and 
terrorism.  Politics  to  them  became  parricide, 
regicide,  and  suicide.  They  formed  a  ter- 
roristic band  which  they  called  HELL. 

To  secure  money,  one  member  of  the  or- 
ganization was  to  poison  his  father.  An- 
other was  to  steal  from  the  mall,  while  an- 
other was  to  rob  a  merchant.  One  rational 
student,  Nikolai  Nozhln.  a  bnlUant  young 
scientist,  attempted  to  dissuade  the  circle 
from  violence;  he  was  found  murdered  in  his 
room  the  night  before  Karakozov,  accord- 
ing to  plan,  made  his  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  Tsar. 

The  Russian  novelist.  Maxim  Gorki,  ob- 
serving a  student  terrorist  who  had  assassi- 
nated a  governor,  commented: 

"His  person  gives  forth  the  strong  and  suf- 
focating odor  of  an  imbecile  .  .  .  That  ass 
feels  himself  satisfied  as  if  he  had  accom- 
plished something  which  everybody  In  the 
world  would  recognize  as  important  and 
useful." 

Many  sincere  people  in  America,  while  dis- 
approving of  the  violence  of  the  "freedom 
of  speech"  movement  at  Berkeley,  had  the 
belief  that  there  was  some  worthy  motive 
behind  the  violence.  They  were  surprised 
when  it  was  found  later  that  common  crime, 
such  as  larceny,  rape,  embezzlement,  and 
purse  snatching,  went  hand-in-hand  with 
the  Berkeley  violence. 

When  the  "bomb  factory"  operated  by  the 
Weathermen  faction  of  the  SDS  blew  up  in 
Greenwich  Village  on  March  7,  1970,  killing 
Theodore  Gold  and  two  of  his  cohorts,  stolen 
women's  purses  were  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  building.  These  anarchists  were  also  com- 
mon thieves.  Many  of  the  New  Left  promote 
the  use  of  drugs  among  the  high  schools  and 
university  students  today  becaiose  drugs  con- 
tribute greatly  to  depravity,  and  depravity 
Is  one  of  their  ablest  recruiters. 

PROFESSORS   OF   ANARCHY 

Those  responsible  for  the  tyranny  of  youth 
who  encourage  revolutionary  changes,  who 
neglect  or  refuse  to  enforce  discipline  are 
deserving  of  the  title  "Professor  of  Anarchy." 

Those  not  of  the  "gown,"  but  who  condone 
or  encourage  violence  of  youth  and  attack 
schools,  public  officials,  judges  and  police  wbo 
attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  In 
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the  campus  and  the  streets  are  equally  de- 
serving of  the  dubious  honor  of  Accessories 
to  Anarcl^y."  It  Is  these  Professors,  Acces- 
sories to  Anarchy,  who  are  primarily  to  blame 
for  the  growing  violence  among  American 
yout.h. 

Abolition  of  authority  on  a  national  scale 
is  but  a  larger  extension  of  rebellion  against 
discipline  in  the  home  and  the  school.  It  Is 
unsettling  In  the  extreme  to  read  of  this, 
and  it  is  worse  yet  to  read  of  its  encourage- 
ment as  well.  A  recent  glaring  example  that 
has  to  date  been  denounced  on  virtually 
every  newspaper  editorial  page,  ranging  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Is  the  height  of  irrespon- 
sibility reached  by  the  President  of  Yale 
University,  and  also  that  university's  chap- 
lain. 

The  President  of  Yale,  Kingman  Brewster, 
pouring  gasoline  on  the  smoldering  fires  al- 
ready started  by  his  students  over  the  forth- 
coming Black  Panther  trial,  observed  that 
he  was  skeptical  of  the  ability  of  black  revo- 
lutionaries to  achieve  a  fair  trial  anywhere 
m  the  United  States."  The  Chaplain  of  Yale, 
William  Sloan  Coffin,  said  that  the  trial  was 
"legally  right  but  morally  wrong."  However, 
Connecticut  Superior  Court  Judge  Herbert 
S.  MacDonald  observed,  quite  correctly,  that 
any  impedlmenls  to  a  fair  trial  for  the  Black 
Panthers  come  In  large  measure  from  their 
champions.  "They  are  the  ones  who  have 
created  the  atmosphere  of  which  they  now 
complain,"  he  said,  "and  I  Include  Kingman 
Brewster  in  that  category." 

President  Brewster's  earlier  actions  raise  a 
question  as  to  his  motives.  While  a  student 
at  Yale  In  February.  1941,  he  testified  before 
a  Congressional  committee  against  the  De- 
fense Act  of  1941,  whose  purpose  was  to  sup- 
ply arms  and  supplies  to  Britain  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  to  help  stall  the  Nazi  plan  to  rule 
the  world.  If  Brewster's  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  get  along  with  Hitler  had  prevailed. 
Hitler's  Third  Reich  would  probably  extend 
today  from  Spain  to  Siberia,  and  from  Nor- 
way to  the  Near  East,  with  all  of  its  resulting 
terror. 

The  Administration  at  Harvard  University 
has  displayed  a  special  ability  for  encouraging 
campus  anarchy.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  was  Invited  to  speak  at  Harvard. 
As  he  was  leaving,  violent  students  attacked 
his  car.  beating  him  over  the  head  with  a 
club.  He  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Cambridge  Police.  Dean  Munro  of  Harvard 
refused  to.  as  he  termed  It.  "punish  students 
for  what  was  purely  a  political  activity." 

Al  Capp  later  commented  on  Dean  Munro '3 
actions: 

"Now  If  depriving  a  man  of  his  freedom  to 
speak,  if  depriving  him  of  his  freedom  to 
move,  if  damn  near  depriving  him  of  his 
life — if  that's  political  activity,  then  rape  Is 
a  social  event  and  sticking  up  a  gas  station  is 
a  financial  transaction." 

Dr.  James  A.  Perkins,  ex-presldent  of 
Cornell  University,  should  receive  an  award 
of  "A"  In  excellence  for  encouraging  campus 
anarchy;  as  told  by  The  National  Observer: 
"For  about  30  minutes  .  .  .  Cornell's  Pres- 
ident. Dr.  James  A.  Perkins  .  .  .  denied  even 
the  courtesy  of  a  chair  by  militant  students, 
sat  on  the  floor  of  the  stage  In  Barton  Hall, 
the  University  Field  House,  red-faced,  humili- 
ated, and  sipping  a  can  of  root  beer." 

That  really  shocking,  unbelievable  part  of 
the  act  took  place,  however,  after  the  30- 
mlnute  lecture  by  the  militants  to  the  Presi- 
dent, when  Dr.  Perkins  got  to  his  feet  and 
discussed  the  event  at  Cornell  as  "the  most 
constructive  move  that  the  University  has 
ever  taken." 

Yes.  we  have  many  Professors  of  Anarchy 
In  America.  Some  wear  the  "cap  and  gown" 
in  our  schools,  but  many  others,  some  of 
whom  are  fugitives,  deserve  this  rank.  Among 
them  are  the  Jerry  Rubins,  Mark  Rudds,  Tom 
Haydens,  and  Bernadlne  Dohrns,  and  some 
scores  of  others  who  have  carved  a  record  of 
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Infamy  on  our  campuses.  Also  deserving  of 
this  dubious  "honor"  are  the  purveyors  of 
hate  and  destruction  among  our  New  Left 
and  In  otir  communications  media  who  at- 
tack the  courageous  public  servants,  police- 
men, and  Judges  who  are  attempting  to  stem 
this  growing  violence. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  cases  are  those  college 
professors,  deans,  administrators,  and  presi- 
dents who  can  see  nothing  wrong  VTlth  vio- 
lence as  long  as  it  is  committed  by  students. 

Theodore  Gold,  age  21,  was  active  In  the 
violent  disruption  at  Columbia  University  in 
April  and  May.  1968.  violence  which  was 
tolerated  by  a  weak  and  cowardly  faculty 
and  administration.  In  the  early  morning 
hours  of  May  21.  1968,  Gold  led  the  singing 
in  barricaded  Hamilton  Hall  at  Columbia. 
chanting:  "There  will  be  no  New  York 
Times  where  I  am  bound,"  and  the  prophetic 
line.  "Che  (Guevara)  will  be  waiting  for  me 
where  I  am  bound." 

It  was  but  a  few  steps  from  Gold's  vio- 
lence at  Columbia  to  his  flaming  demise  at 
age  23  when  his  "bomb  factory"  blew  up  in 
Greenwich  Village  on  March  "7,  1970.  Every 
step  of  this  road  to  anarchy  was  made  easier 
and  encouraged  by  the  permissiveness,  toler- 
ance, and  even  encouragement  of  the  "bleed- 
ing hearts,"  the  "worshipers  of  puberty."  and 
the  'leftist  establishment'  in  America.  In  his 
earlier  life.  Gold  displayed  a  kindness  and 
compassion  to  his  fellowman.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  with  proper  discipline  and 
restraint,  Theodore  Gold  would  have  been  a 
useful  member  of  society  instead  of  suffer- 
ing an  anarchistic  death — killed  by  his  own 
bomb. 

WHO    ABE    THESE    AN.^RCinSTS? 

Let  us  name  a  few  of  the  leaders  of  this 
anarchy  whose  names  are  already  household 
words  In  America.  The  following  ten  are  out- 
standing in  anarchy  and  In  the  public  eye: 
Tom  Hayden.  29;  jerry  Rubin.  31;  Rennle 
Davis.  29;  Abbie  Hoffman,  31;  Mark  Rudd. 
22;  Bernadlne  Dohrn.  28;  William  Avers.  29; 
Kaihy  Boudin,  26;  Howard  Machtlnger.  23; 
and  John  Jacobs.  22. 

There  are  many  other  such  students  and 
ex-students  of  violence,  but  the  record  of  the 
above  ten  will  suffice  to  clarify  this  permis- 
siveness on  the  part  of  the  school  and  public 
ofScials.  These  students,  or  generally  ex-stu- 
dents, have  not  only  committed  and  encour- 
aged anarchy  in  the  schools  and  streets,  but 
their  names  have  become  a  symbol  of  vio- 
lence throughout  our  country. 

These  youthful  leaders  of  violence  have 
been  Involved  in  "hate  America"  campaigns 
throughout  the  country,  and  although  young 
in  years,  they  have  made  a  lurid  career  of 
violence. 

Hayden.  Davis,  Rubin  and  Hoffman,  mem- 
ber.s  of  the  "Chicaeo  Seven,"  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  long  terms  in  prison  on 
February  20.  1970.  after  a  five  month  trial  In 
the  court  of  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  In  Chi- 
cago. That  trial  was  punctuated  by  violence 
to  a  degree  heretofore  unknown  by  the  de- 
fendants and  their  friends  in.  and  outside  the 
courtroom.  They  are  each  now  free  under 
bond,  daily  making  incendiary  speeches 
thrjugiiout  America,  often  at  institutions 
supported  by  public  tax  money,  encouraging 
the  destruction  of  our  schools,  government, 
and  society.  They  tell  you  what  they  are  go- 
inrr  to  do. 

Tom  Hayden.  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  was  an 
activist  in  the  violence  at  Berkeley  (1964- 
65 1  and  helped  bring  Columbia  University 
to  its  knees  In  April  and  May  of  1968.  Hayden 
laid  a  pattern  for  campus  violence  and  revo- 
lution in  two  widely  quoted  statements.  He 
said  the  onlv  university  they  would  accept 
Is: 

"A  university  committed  against  the  value 
of  .American  society  or  no  university  at  all." 

When  asked  the  purpose  of  the  revolution, 
Hayden  responded : 

"We  haven't  any.  First  we  will  make  the 
revolution;  then  we  will  find  out  what  for." 
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Every  act  of  these  leaders  of  student  vio- 
lence has  been  compatible  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Jerry  Rubin,  a  notorious  anti-American 
zealot  and  organizer  of  the  Youth  Interna- 
tional Party  (Ylpples)  and  also  one  of  those 
convicted  In  "Chicago  7."  clearly  expressed 
the  hatred  for  the  United  States  by  the  New 
Left  and  its  plan  to  destroy  it.  The  plan  is 
blimt  and  leaves  little  to  the  imagination 
"While  it  (the  U.S.)  is  overextended  de- 
fending American  influence  overseas,  we  are 
chipping  away  here.  Ylpples  are  chipping 
away,  blacks  are  chipping  away,  the  enemy 
overseas  is  chipping  away.  If  you  keep  on 
hitting  The  Man  from  every  side,  ptmchlng 
him,  laughing  at  him,  ridiculing  him,  he  will 
eventually  collapse.  That's  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  America." 

Mark  Rudd.  who  was  a  leader  of  the  April- 
May,  1968,  violence  that  wrrecked  Columbia 
University.  In  one  of  the  most  violent  and 
obscene  letters  ever  written  to  a  university 
president,  wrote  to  Grayson  Kirk: 

"We  win  take  control  of  your  world 
your  university  .  .  .  your  power  is  directly 
threatened  since  we  will  have  to  destroy  that 
power  before  we  take  over  .  .  .  There  is  only 
one  thing  left  to  say.  up  against  the  wall, 
m—  f — .,  this  Is  a  stlckup." 

Rudd  has  been  arrested  many  times,  and 
had  fled  and  failed  to  appear  in  Criminal 
Court  In  Chicago  on  April  6,  1970.  the  date 
his  case  was  set  for  trial.  He  was  ordered 
arrested  and  could  not  be  found,  but  the 
$2,500  bond  was  returned  to  his  father.  As  a 
result  of  an  indictment  returned  In  a  Federal 
District  Court  in  Chicago  on  April  1.  1970, 
(other  than  the  scheduled  appearance  on 
April  6  on  another  charge)  Rudd  Is  now  a 
fugitive  from  Justice,  along  with  Bernadlne 
Dohrn,  William  Ayers.  Kathy  Boudin.  How- 
ard Machtlnger  and  John  Jacobs,  most  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  "Weatherman" 
faction  of  the  SDS. 

What  did  these  youthful  ex-students  do 
in  Chicago  to  cause  this  indictment.  Their 
own  press  stated  It  as  follows : 

"Five  hundred  of  us  moved  through  the 
richest  sections  of  Chicago,  with  VC  flags 
in  front,  smashing  luxury  apartment  win- 
dows and  store  fronts,  ripping  apart  the 
Loop,  and  injuring  scores  of  pigs  (extremist 
term  for  police) .  It  was  war — we  knew  it  and 
the  pigs  knew  It." 

Bernadlne  Dohrn  and  Kathy  Boudin  were 
with  Theodore  Gold  and  two  others  on 
March  7,  1970,  when  their  "bomb  factory" 
in  a  Greenwich  Village  townhouse  exploded. 
Dohrn  and  Boudin  escaped.  Much  of  the 
violence  In  Chicago  that  resulted  In  the 
April  1  Indictment  was  planned  by  Berna- 
dlne Dohrn.  Gold  and  others  when  they  had 
met  in  Cuba  with  Communist  leaders  from 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  Red  China. 

Later  at  a  meeting  In  Flint,  Michigan, 
December  27-30  1969,  referred  to  as  the 
Weatherman  "Council  of  War,"  a  large  sup- 
ply of  dynamite  was  obtained.  This  was  a 
meeting  of  hatred.  They  glorified  Sirhan 
Slrhan,  assassin  of  Robert  Kennedy,  as  they 
did  Charles  Manson,  the  accused  murderer 
of  actress  Sharon  Tate  and  her  friends. 
To  glorify  these  murderers  they  would  chant, 
"Slrhan  Slrhan  Power"  and  "Charlie  Manson 
Power  "  Bernadlne  Dohrn,  formerly  national 
secretary  of  the  SDS,  In  glorifying  the  Tate 
murder  at  the  Flint  meeting  said: 

"Dig  It,  first  they  killed  those  pigs  (Sharon 
Tate  and  her  friends),  then  they  ate  dinner 
in  the  same  room  with  them,  then  they  even 
shoved  a  fork  into  a  victim's  stomach!  Wild!" 
At  the  "Council  of  War"  In  Flint,  John 
Jacobs  proudly  announced: 

"We  are  against  everything  that  is  good 
and  decent." 

MASSIVE    PERMISSIVENESS 

Never  in  history  has  a  country  shown  such 
permissiveness  to  violence  and  destruction  as 
has  the  United  States  today  to  our  anarchis- 
tic students.  It  Is  also  academic  that  nothing 
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could  so  encourage  Increased  violence  as  does 
this  permissiveness. 

Hundreds  of  schools  of  higher  learning 
within  the  last  two  years  have  been  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
hundreds  are  temporarily  closed.  At  times 
these  schools  have  been  paralyzed  from  this 
violence.  Insurance  rates  for  school  build- 
ings have  been  Increased  often  by  more  than 
200  Tc.  Faculty  and  students  have  been  ter- 
rorized. The  hatred  and  venom  of  these  stu- 
dents and  ex-students  of  the  New  Left  have 
been  especially  centered  on  "so-called"  lib- 
eral schools  which  display  tolerance  to  this 
violence  such  as  Berkeley,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Cornell  and  Columbia.  The  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Democratic  Party  was  the 
victim  of  violent  and  repeated  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. The  last  Presidential  Inaugural 
Parade  was  the  scene  for  violent  leftist  stu- 
dent attacks.  Great  sections  of  the  campuses 
and  the  streets  throughout  our  country  have 
been  reduced  to  shambles.  Molotov  cocktails 
have  become  standard  equipment  for  the 
New  Left  students  who  are  distributing  hotc- 
to-make-bombs  kits  to  high  schools  and  uni- 
versity students.  Scores  of  buildings  have 
been  burned  and  bombed.  Banks  have  been 
burned.  Bomb  factories  have  been  built  by 
these  dissident  youth.  Courts  have  been 
mobbed  and  terrorized.  Policemen  have  been 
maimed  and  murdered. 

What  has  been  done  to  stop  and  punish 
this  anarchy?  Practically  nothing! 

This  massive  permissiveness  on  the  part  of 
officials  of  schools  and  government  has  placed 
a  halo  of  tolerance  and  sanctity  over  the  acts 
of  violence  committed  by  these  college  youth. 

It  all  resembles,  as  stated  by  Shakespeare: 

"A  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing." 

Sadly,  however,  this  sound  and  fury  does 
signify  something.  It  signifies  to  us  that  If 
our  schools,  government,  and  society,  con- 
tinue this  permissiveness  toward  student 
violence,  anarchy  will  reign,  and  our  schools, 
society,  and  government  will  be  destroyed. 

Who  are  these  student  anarchists?  What 
are  their  goals?  All  America  knows  the  an- 
swer to  each  question.  The  activists  do  not 
attempt  to  hide  their  identity.  They  proudly 
tell  the  world  who  they  are  and  that  their 
objective  is  to  destroy  America.  Hitler  also 
explained  his  goals  for  world  conquest  with 
equal  clarity.  When  he  published  his  book, 
Mein  Kampf ,  that  small  segment  of  the  free 
world  that  took  time  to  read  It  laughed. 
However,  the  free  world  ceased  laughing  at 
Hitler  during  1939-1945. 

The  violent  New  Left  of  today  cannot  be 
classified  under  any  one  political  philosophy. 
If  anarchy  can  be  classified  as  a  political 
philosophy,  that  would  probably  be  the  best 
term.  Although  at  times  the  New  Lef-.  glori- 
fies Communism  and  vilifies  Nazism  and 
Fascism,  their  actions  fit  these  latter  cate- 
gories as  well  as  they  do  Communism. 

Theodore  Gold,  (who  on  March  7,  1970, 
was  destroyed  when  his  bomb  factory  blew 
up  in  Greenwich  Village),  on  expressing  his 
goal  of  having  Africans  and  Asians  rule 
America,  stated  that  it  necessary  they  would 
resort  to  Fascism  to  accomplish  their  desired 
results. 

TOLERANCE  OP  VIOLENCE  A  WEAKNESS 

This  permissiveness,  this  tolerance  of  vio- 
lence by  faculty,  administration,  or  govern- 
ment officials  only  encourages  these  youthful 
anarchists  to  greater  destruction  and  arro- 
gance. The  milktoast  philosophy  of  the  of- 
ficials in  excusing  crime  because  it  Is  com- 
mitted by  a  student  merely  adds  fuel  to  the 
mounting  blaze  Ignited  by  a  vicious  minority. 

The  warning  made  many  centuries  ago  by 
we  great  Roman  poet,  Catullus,  is  eternally 
true:  "Tolerance  is  the  weakness  of  the 
strong." 

"Tolerance  of  the  right  of  others  is  a  virtue, 
out  tolerance  of  mugging,  of  vile  depravity, 
01  looting,  of  kidnapping  professors,  of  arson. 
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of  stealing,  of  destruction,  of  throwing  rocks 
at  policemen,  of  desecrating  the  flag,  of  aid- 
ing our  enemies,  ceases  to  be  a  vdrtue  and 
becomes  oppression  and  tyranny. 

To  the  enemies  of  our  Country  any  toler- 
ance of  their  Illegal  acts  is  not  only  con- 
sidered a  weakness;  it  is  considered  a  sur- 
render. Any  show  of  weakness  by  the  uni- 
versity administrators,  any  yielding  to  non- 
negotiable  demands,  only  encourages  the 
youthful  anarchists  to  escalate  their  de- 
mands and  the  tempo  and  extent  of  their 
anarchy,  and  encourages  others  to  Join  the 
pack. 

The  New  Left  terrorists  reserve  their  great- 
est violence,  their  most  unreasonable  de- 
mands, and  their  greatest  destruction  to 
those  schools  who  yield  to  them.  Schools 
such  as  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  San  Francisco  State  College  ( before 
Hayakawa) .  Cornell.  Columbia,  Harvard,  and 
Yale. 

The  disrespect  to  those  schools  which 
show  the  greatest  tolerance  for  their  Illegal 
acts  should  not  be  a  surprise  to  educators 
or  anyone  who  Is  acquainted  with  youth. 
Youth  has  never  respected  those  In  author- 
ity, whether  parent,  teacher,  or  society,  who 
do  not  command  respect  and  lay  out  certain 
guidelines  of  behavior. 

We  hear  on  every  hand  that  youth  is  at- 
tempting to  tell  us  something.  "That  Is  true. 
Youth  is  attempting  to  tell  us  the  same  mes- 
sage they  have  made  plain  through  the  ages: 
youth  win  never  respect  parents,  teachers,  or 
a  society  that  has  not  demanded  respect  and 
discipline  and  guidance  from  them.  Otir 
present-day  tolerance  of  their  violence  is  the 
cause  of  continued  violence. 

The  meek  submission  of  the  lawful  major- 
ity to  the  Insults  and  foul-mouthed  threats 
of  the  "filthy  punks"  of  the  minority  only 
encourages  development  of  a  future  Hitler. 

STILL   OCT  OF  JAIL — STILL  PnOMOTING   ANARCHY 

Have  these  anarchists  stopped  their  actions 
against  society  and  their  country  since  they 
were  let  out  on  bond  awaiting  the  results  of 
their  appeals  from  conviction?  Certainly  not! 
Abbie  Hoffman  and  Jerry  Rubin  addressed 
a  gathering  at  Columbia  University  Just  after 
their  release.  Thirty  seconds  of  silence  was 
observed  at  this  meeting  to  "honor  two 
martyrs  to  the  cause,  accidentally  killed  two 
weeks  ago,  who  will  be  hard  to  replace."  This 
referred  to  the  death  of  two  of  Rap  Brown's 
friends.  "Che"  Payne,  26,  and  Ralph  Feather- 
stone,  30,  who  died  when  a  large  bomb  In 
their  car  exploded  near  Bel  Air,  Maryland,  on 
the  night  of  March  9  Just  before  Brown  was  to 
go  on  trial.  (Rap  Brown,  26,  "jumped  bond" 
and  as  of  this  writing  Is  a  fugitive  and  on 
the  FBI  list  of  the  10  most  wanted  men.) 

At  this  meeting  at  Columbia  University, 
Rubin  and  his  cohorts  demanded  that  the 
University  furnish  $1,300,000  to  pay  bond  for 
the  release  of  Black  Panthers  who  are  facing 
trial  for  murdering  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. This  meeting  at  Columbia  broke  up  In  a 
wild  melee  of  violence  during  which  bricks 
were  thrown  through  university  windows  and 
amounted  to  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  damage. 

Newsweek  contained  a  copyrighted  story 
that  the  bombs  being  made  In  t±ie  Greenwich 
Village  bomb  factory  that  blew  up  In  early 
March  were  being  produced  to  blow  up  Co- 
lumbia University  In  order  to  blackmail  the 
University  into  giving  this  $1,300,000  bond 
money. 

Has  any  one  been  ptmlshed  for  this  damage 
and  this  violent  attempt  to  cripple  Coltambia 
University  again?  The  answer  is  no. 

To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this 
growing  anarchy.  It  might  be  well  to  look  at 
one  of  many  meetings  being  held  by  these 
convicted  ex-student  advocates  of  violence. 
On  April  16,  1970.  The  Saratoglan  of  Sara- 
toga Springs,  New  York,  reported  a  meeting 
addressed  by  Abbie  Hoffman  at  Skidmore 
College,  Hoffman  was  quoted  as  follows: 
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"Burning  down  a  bank  does  more  to  fight 
pollution  In  this  country  than  any  goddam 
teach-in  next  week  will  ever  do  .  .  .  The  only 
coiu-ts  we  have  left  In  this  country  are  the 
streets  .  .  .  The  hippies  have  to  get  guns 
and  defend  their  communes  .  .  ." 

Hoffman  also  announced  that  there  would 
be  a  mass  demonstration  In  Washington  on 
July  4  called  a  "smoke-In"  to  dramatize 
support  for  marijuana. 

Rennle  Davis,  also  one  of  those  convicted 
in  the  Chicago  trial,  later  spoke  at  Columbia 
stating  that : 

"The  sixties  was  a  time  of  sit-in — the 
seventies  will  be  a  time  to  burn  the  banks" 
Students  at  Santa  Barbara  did  burn  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  later 
attempted  to  burn  the  same  bank  in  a  tempo- 
rary building.  Many  police  were  injured  by 
the  student  mob.  and  a  student  attempting 
to  protect  the  bank  was  killed.  Davis  also 
spoke  at  Purdue  University  where  he  dis- 
played a  Viet  Cong  flag.  Hoffman  spoke  at 
Yale  to  promote  the  violence  there.  Every  day 
they  promote  more  and  more  anarchy.  Al- 
though convicted,  they  are  still  out  of  Jail. 
During  demonstrations  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity which  later  resulted  in  the  death  of 
four  students  on  May  4.  Jerry  Rubin  ad- 
dressed about  1.000  students  on  the  Univer- 
sity's front  lawn.  He  cried: 

"We  hax-e  to  disrupt  every  institution. 
break  every  law.  we've  got  to  all  become 
criminals  .  .  .  Kill  your  parents." 

Rubin  called  for  a  revolution  to  overthrow 
the  government  and  change  the  system; 
"Work  is  a  dirty  word.  I  don't  work." 
A  few  days  later  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, Rubin  told  the  students: 

"Tear  down  the  school  systems.  We're  going 
to  destroy  private  property.  Nobody  will 
own  a  factory  and  have  other  people  work 
for  him." 

Few  have  shown  the  diligence  of  Jerry 
Rubin  in  his  concerted  efforts  to  show  his 
contempt  for  and  to  destroy  the  United 
States.  He  has  written  a  new  book.  Do  Itl 
(published  by  Simon  and  Schuster,  1970.) 
This  book  contains  256  pages  of  lewd,  vi- 
cious, vile  four-letter  words.  Sprinkled  with 
pornographic  pictures  and  seething  with 
hate  for  our  country  and  society,  it  would 
be  shocking  even  to  an  off-color  men's 
smoker. 

Just  a  few  statements  from  this  book  will 
follow.  In  commenting  about  the  attack  on 
the  Pentagon  in  October,  1967,  by  the  New 
Left: 

"Victory!  Flags  of  the  Viet  Cong,  that 
beautiful  yellow  star  on  a  red  and  blue  fleld, 
waved  high  in  front  of  the  Pentagon. 

"Bonnie  Parker  and  Clyde  Barrow  are  the 
leaders  of  the  new  youth. 

"To  steal  from  the  rich  is  a  sacred  and 
religious  act. 

"Kids  should  steal  money  from  their 
parents. 

"Walk  on  red  lights. 
"Don't  walk  on  green  lights. 
"Sirhan  Slrhan  Is  a  ylpple." 
Rubin,  the  founder  of  the  Ylpple  Party, 
Indicated  pride  in  Slrhan  Slrhan,  who  as- 
sassinated Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  as  did 
the  Weathermen  "Council  of  War"  at  Flint, 
Michigan,  in  December  1969. 

In  this  same  book.  Rubin  described  the 
violence  that  he  and  others  committed  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago  in 
1968  and  made  "recommendations": 

"Ylpples  set  fires  In  garbage  cans,  knocked 
them  Into  the  streets,  set  off  Are  alarms,  dla- 
rupted    traffic,    broke    windows   with    rocka. 
created  chaos  in  a  hundred  different  direc- 
tions .  .  .  police    cars    caught    alone    were 
ripped  apart  with  rocks. 
"Burn  down  the  schools. 
"Two     hundred     psychological     terrorists 
could  destroy  any  major  university — without 
flring  a  shot. 
"Drop  out  I  Why  stay  In  school?  To  get  a 
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degree?  Print  your  own!  Can  you  smoke  a 
diploma? 

"Universities  are  feudal  autocracies.  Pro- 
feseors  are  house  niggers  and  students  are 
field  niggers.  Demonstrations  on  campuses 
aren't  ■•demonstrations" — they're  Jail  breaks. 
Slave  revolts. 

"We're  using  the  campus  as  a  launching 
pad  to  foment  revolution  everywhere. 

"The  Youth  International  Revolution  will 
begin  with  mass  breakdown  of  authority, 
mass  rebellion,  total  anarchy  In  every  Insti- 
tution In  the  Western  world.  Tribes  of  long- 
balrs,  blacks,  armed  women,  workers,  peas- 
ants and  students  will  take  over. 

Jerry  Rubin's  wife  Nancy  stopped  In  Mos- 
cow on  her  way  to  Hanoi  and  stated: 

"We  have  been  invited  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government.  We  are  a  new  nation, 
not  the  nation  of  President  Nixon.  We  hope 
to  establish  our  own  diplomatic  relations  and 
gain  recognition." 

And  where  Is  Rubin  today?  What  is  he  do- 
ing. He  and  his  convicted  cohorts  are  speak- 
ing at  educational  Institutions  throughout 
the  country,  demanding  the  overthrow  and 
the  destruction  of  schools,  society,  and  coun- 
try. In  many  instances  he  Is  being  paid  for 
making  these  speeches  by  the  educational  In- 
stitutions, paid  by  taxpayers'  money. 

Rubin  today  is  free  on  bond  and  free  to 
continue  to  prey  on  other  campuses  and  In 
the  streets  to  Incite  others  to  violence. 

A    ST.'iR    or   HOPE 

Through  the  smoke  of  bombs  and  arson, 
over  the  vituperations  of  hate  and  bitterness 
engendered  by  the  riots  on  the  campuses  and 
In  the  streets,  there  is  seen  a  faint  star  of 
hope.  There  is  being  heard  the  voice  of  the 
old-time  American  strength.  Intelligence, 
and  courage. 

Parents,  students  and  concerned  faculty 
are  attempting  to  break  the  dominance  of 
campus  trouble-makers  and  irresponsible 
faculty  members  and  to  keep  the  imlversl- 
tles  open. 

The  responsible  Black  leadership  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  that  many  of  their 
people  are  being  used  as  tools  by  violent  ac- 
tivists. 

Those  honestly  concerned  with  the  better- 
ment of  education  are  being  brought  to 
realize  that  the  continuance  of  violence  and 
the  Irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  students 
and  faculty  is  "drying  up"  the  money  need- 
ed for  higher  education.  The  donors  to  our 
educational  Institutions  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly reluctant  to  contribute  until 
sanity  returns  to  the  campuses. 

Legislators  are  becoming  increasingly  re- 
luctant to  tax  their  constituents  to  provide 
money  to  be  used  for  Irresponsible  violence. 
Needed  grants  and  funds  for  higher  educa- 
tion are  being  curtailed. 

In  Joseph  Alsop's  column,  "The  High  Cost 
of  Chomsky,"  which  appeared  In  the  June  5, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
stated  the  following: 

"Just  about  a  year  ago  Professor  Chomsky 
and  his  New  Left  allies  among  the  students 
and  faculty  began  a  violent  assault  upon  all 
defense-linked  research  at  MIT  (Massachu- 
setts Institute   of   Technology) ." 

According  to  Alsop: 

"With  a  lot  of  help  from  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, Professor  Noam  Chomsky  now  ap- 
pears to  have  cost  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  around  $5  million  a 
year.  It  seems  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  lin- 
guistic theorist,  however  brilliant." 

The  great  working  people  of  America,  both 
young  and  old,  are  demonstrating  a  grow- 
ing phalanx  of  strength  for  order  agaln3t 
violence,  for  Americanism  as  against  alien 
"Isms,"  for  education  as  against  "campus 
hooliganism." 

Courts  and  Juries,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, are  demonstrating  an  Increasing  will- 
ingness to  convict  and  sentence  youthful 
law  violators  even  though  they  are  students. 
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Deans  and  other  University  Eidminlstra- 
tors  are  beginning  to  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities In  the  suspension  and  expulsion  of 
the  more  notorious,  illegal  and  violent  stu- 
dent activists.  They  still  carry  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities slowly  Bind  with  great  reluc- 
tance, but  progress  is  being  made. 

At  the  graduation  exercises  at  Cornell  on 
June  8  a  77-year-old  Professor,  Morris  Bish- 
op, courageously  swung  the  "Mace"  (a  sym- 
bol of  authority)  striking  a  young  demon- 
strator who  was  interfering  with  the  com- 
mencement. This  was  certainly  a  great  ad- 
vance since  some  previously  disruptive  ac- 
tion at  this  same  school. 

There  is  some  slow,  quite  slow  progress 
being  made  in  ridding  the  universities  of 
the  incompetent  and  unsavory  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

Even  though  the  word  "liberal"  has  been 
greatly  misused  in  recent  years,  it  Is  still 
proper  to  say  that  the  great  liberals  (not  the 
synthetic  phonies)  and  educators,  who 
through  the  ages  have  fought  for  freedom 
of  mind,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
action,  and  who  are  dedicated  pioneers  of 
real  education  are  today  taking  the  lead 
on  the  campus  and  in  the  press  in  demand- 
ing the  end  of  campus  violence  in  the  name 
of  dissent.  It  is  becoming  evident  that  no 
one  has  a  greater  contempt  for  the  violent 
leftists  then  do  the  sincere  liberals  and 
dedicated  professors. 

IvCt's  name  a  few  of  these  great  liberals — 
Sidney  Hook.  Lewis  S.  Peurer,  John  P.  Roche, 
Max  Lerner.  Many  of  us  at  times  believed 
that  they  had  gone  too  far  In  their  lliseral 
philosophy,  but  today  they  are  courageously 
demonstrating  their  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples they  stand  for. 

These  sincere  liberals  are  aware,  as  are  all 
capable  and  dedicated  educators,  that  we 
have  serious  problems  today,  serious  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  our  environment,  violence, 
race  relations,  housing,  education,  national 
security,  health,  our  economy  and  interna- 
tional good  will.  The  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems are  dependent  on  improving  educa- 
tion— education  In  Its  broadest  truest,  and 
greatest  sense. 

Many  great  Americans  are  today  In  the 
vanguard  fighting  against  the  phonies  of 
the  New  Left  and  fighting  to  return  sanity 
and  real  education  to  the  campus.  They  are 
aware  that  violence  begets  violence  and  that 
unless  sanity  returns  to  the  campus  our 
great  freedoms  and  opportunities  through 
education  will  disappear.  Perhaps  no  failure 
can  so  damage  America  as  allowing  violence 
to  downgrade  and  destroy  our  educational 
institutions.  The  crisis  we  are  facing  today 
was  vividly  expressed  in  the  column  written 
by  John  P.  Roche,  former  President  of  the 
ADA: 

"A  minority  of  students  and  a  minority 
of  faculty  are  wallowing  In  anti-lntellectual- 
Ism— and  in  the  process  intimidating  the 
rest  of  the  academic  community.  . . .  The 
tragic  implications  should  be  emphasized: 
Those  In  America  who  desperately  want  an 
education — not  a  worthless  certificate  from 
a  progre-ssive  kindergarten-are  being  de- 
prived of  their  rights  as  Institution  after 
Institution  goes  into  Intellectual  bank- 
ruptcy." 

The  Washington  Post,  whose  credentials 
of  liberalism  cannot  be  challenged,  in  an 
editor. al  of  May  19.  1970.  entitled  'Educa- 
tion on  Ice,"  criticized  the  closing  of  381 
colleges  and  universities: 

"As  though  education  were  a  sort  of  pab- 
lum  which  would  be  set  aside  in  a  freezer 
until  students  regained  an  appetite  for  it." 

In  this  same  newspaper,  on  May  20,  1970, 
there  app>eared  the  following  statement  in 
the  Evans  and  Novak  column  entitled,  "Only 
State  Government  can  Save  Liberal  Educa- 
tion at  Berkeley": 

"With  the  students  Insurgent,  the  faculty 
largely  permissive,  and  the  administration 
relatively  unconcerned  about  academic  free- 
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dom,  only  the  state  government  is  left  to 
preserve  liberal  education  at  state  universi- 
ties such  as  this  one." 

Walter  Reuther,  In  one  of  his  last  public 
statements  to  the  United  Auto  Workers  at 
Atlantic  City,  said: 

"The  ultra-left  extremists  with  their  revo- 
lutionary slogans  and  their  reckless  behavior 
can  sow  the  seeds  of  a  unique  form  of  Amer- 
ican fascism.  These  young  people  who,  in 
their  revolutionary  zeal,  are  afflicted  with 
what  Lenin  called  "Infantile  leftism"  do  not 
understand  the  essential  dynamics  of  social 
change  .  .  .  They  think  what  they  need 
Is  to  bring  down  in  total  rtilns  and  then 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  they  will  build 
the  new  .  .  .  When  you  are  In  favor  of  de- 
stroying the  system,  the  worst  enemy  is  any- 
one who  Is  trying  to  make  it  responsive  to 
human  needs." 

Sidney  Hook  who  for  decades  has  been 
outstanding  as  a  liberal  philosopher,  liberal 
teacher,  and  llt>eral  writer— wrote  in  his 
"The  Perverse  Ideology  of  Violence": 

"Some  faculty  apologists  for  the  student 
rebels  have  sought  to  play  down  the  enor- 
mity of  the  oflfenses  against  intellectual  and 
academic  freedom  by  dismissing  them  as  in- 
consequential. "Just  a  few  btilldlngs 
burned,"  they  say.  This  Is  as  If  one  were  to 
extenuate  the  corruption  of  Justice  by  the 
numbers  of  magistrates  not  bribed,  or  lynch- 
Ings  by  their  Infrequency.  Sober  fact  Is  that 
violence  has  reached  such  proportions  on 
the  campuses  today  that  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  American — and  many  Emopean  and 
Japanese — universities  has  been  transformed. 
The  appeal  to  reason  Is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  resolve  problems  or  even  to  keep  the  peace. 
In  order  to  make  Itself  heard  in  some  of 
our  most  prestigious  Institutions,  the  appeal 
to  reason  must  appteal  to  the  police." 

Hook,  later  speaking  on  Itoy  19,  1970,  be- 
fore 2,500  educators  In  New  York,  expressed 
a  great  worry  about  the  weakness  displayed 
among  university  administrators:  "Moral 
courage  Is  In  a  very  short  supply." 

A  cry  to  return  to  reason  Is  sounded  by 
Steven  Kelman  of  the  1970  class  at  Harvard, 
In  Push  Comes  to  Shove,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  In  1970.  He  clearly  describee 
the  rapid  disintegration  of  Harvard.  This 
clear  and  lucid  narrative  of  what  has  been 
going  on  at  Harvard  for  the  last  few  years 
should  be  read  by  every  educator: 

"Joseph  Goebbels  used  to  say  that  if  you 
repeat  a  lie  often  enough,  it  becomes  the 
truth.  This  is  especially  true  lor  those,  like 
students,  who  can't  test  lies  and  truth 
against  the  dally  confrontation  with  the 
hard  and  real  world  .  .  .  Destroying  the  uni- 
versity was  seen  as  the  way  to  save  It.  Irra- 
tionality was  praised  as  a  higher  form  of 
rationalism.  A  Harvard  scientist's  develop- 
ment of  an  Improved  strain  of  rice  was  viewed 
as  complicity  with  American  Imperialism. 

"The  paradox  was  that  the  eflfect  of  this 
burst  of  active  Idealism  was  so  different  from 
that  which  most  who  undertook  It  had  in 
mind.  They  loved  Heirvard.  yet  they  shook  it 
and  almost  destroyed  It.  They  respected 
scholarship,  yet  they  replaced  It  with  slogans. 
The  nightmare  Is  that  It  can  be  the  most 
idealistic  who  Introduce  the  most  terrible 
systems  of  degradation  and  unfreedom  we 
can  Imagine." 

"Does  sanity  have  a  future  at  Harvard?" 
Kelman  asks  and  la  the  last  sentence  of  his 
book  says: 

"If  we  do  not  labor  with  all  we  have  within 
us  to  give  sanity  a  future  at  Harvard,  then 
the  answer  to  the  question  will  surely  be  no." 

There  are  other  signs  of  hope.  President 
Nathan  Pusey  of  Harvard  University,  wrote 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  TIMES,  "who 
has  been  a  modest  and  hesitant  public  fig- 
ure in  the  past  .  .  .  condemned  the  Harvard 
faculty  members  who  sided  with  the  leftists 
in  last  year's  attack  on  the  university  ad- 
ministration." 

And,  most  hopeful  of  all.  Steven  Kelman 
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who  was  mentioned  earlier  as  the  author  of 
PUSH  COMES  TO  SHOVE,  was  permitted  to 
address  his  own  graduation  exercises  at  Har- 
vard. He  said: 

"Our  biggest  mistake  has  been  to  let  the 
so  called  'new'  left  emerge  as  our  spokes- 
man .  .  .  can  we  wonder  why  the  American 
people  will  continue  to  be  hostile  toward  stu- 
dents as  long  as  we  allow  the  rock-throwers, 
the  burners,  the  totalitarlans  to  represent 
us?  Do  we  have  a  right  to  expect  anjnhlng 
else? 

"There  is  only  one  way  we  can  gain  the 
respect  and  overcome  the  hostility  of  the 
American  people.  And  that  Is  by  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  unromantlc  and  tinexcltlng 
problems  which  Just  happen  to  be  the  prob- 
lems which  affect  the  ordinary  American  In 
his  day-to-day  life  ...  for  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis It  can  only  be  the  American  people,  not 
a  student  elite  pledged  to  one-part  dictator- 
ship, that  can  bring  about  change." 

May  that  "Star  of  Hope"  that  we  see 
through  the  smoke  of  violence  and  hate  be 
in  reality  the  dawning  of  the  "light  of  rea- 
son'  displacing  the  fog  and  clouds  of  grow- 
ing hate  and  anarchy. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Cambodia 

(Note. — Congressman  Lee  H.  Hamilton  has 
Just  returned  from  a  fact-finding  mission  in 
Southeast  Asia.  He  was  one  of  12  selected  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  make  a  report  to 
Congress  on  the  U.S.  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia.  This  report,  which  will  deal  with 
U.S.  policy,  will  be  covered  in  future  re- 
leases. 

(The  following  is  an  account  of  a  visit  with 
American  units  in  Cambodia,  prior  to  the 
U.S.  pull-out  on  June  30.  With  Congressman 
Hamilton  on  the  Cambodian  inspection  tour 
was  Congressmen  C.  V.  Montgomery  (D- 
Mlss.)  and  Howard  W.  Roblson  (R-N.Y.).) 

The  helicopter  which  carried  us  into  Cam- 
bodian territory  flew  at  about  5,000  feet,  well 
above  its  normal  fiylng  altitude,  to  keep  out 
of  the  range  of  small  arms  fire  from  the  en- 
emy. Lower,  and  at  each  side  of  the  craft, 
gunship  helicopters  cruised  with  us,  watch- 
lag  for  signs  of  the  enemy. 

When  we  reached  an  American  base  camp 
m  the  Cambodian  jungle,  the  helicopter 
made  a  swift,  vertical  descent  into  the  clear- 
ing of  some  400  yards  In  diameter.  While  the 
gunships  circled  overhead,  we  landed  Just 
outside  two  barbed-wire  defense  rings  and 
we  were  escorted  Into  the  camp  area,  which 
was  ringed  with  sandbag  and  earthen  defense 
works. 

The  fortified  clearing  was  the  center  of  op- 
erations for  several  American  companies,  and 
most  of  the  men  had  spent  the  last  month  or 
more  in  the  Jungle,  serving  on  patrols  and 
enduring  mortar  attacks  on  the  base. 

.Imong  those  with  whom  I  talked  at  the 
base  camp  was  Lt.  Ray  B.  Hersman,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Hersman,  New  Albanv. 
All  with  whom  I  talked  appeared  tired  biit 
proud  of  the  work  they  had  done.  They  had 
been  carrying  the  brunt  of  the  Cambodian 
operations,  searching  out  hidden  stores  of 
enemy  supplies  and  equipment  and  making 
almost  dally  contact  with  the  enemy  during 
the  patrols. 

Pound  In  their  search  was  food,  ammuni- 
tion, bicycle  and  bicycle  parts,  medical  equlp- 
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ment.  and  weapons.  Bicycles.  I  was  told,  were 
the  primary  carriers  of  supplies  in  the  Jungle 
area,  laden  with  as  much  as  600  pounds  of 
supplies,  and  wheeled  along  Jungle  trails  by 
the  enemy.  An  American  medical  officer  told 
me  the  medical  supplies  which  had  been  un- 
earthed were  as  sophisticated  as  his  ovra. 

After  lunch  with  the  men — beef  stew, 
mashed  potatoes,  peas  and  grape  drink — we 
departed  for  a  clearing  in  the  Jungle  some 
20  to  30  miles  to  visit  the  site  of  recently  dis- 
covered caches  of  ammunition.  There,  we 
visited  an  American  company  which  had  been 
exposed  to  consistent  enemy  attacks  in  re- 
cent weeks.  Nearly  half  the  men  had  been 
killed  or  wounded. 

I  noticed  immediately  the  tension  and 
fatigue  in  their  faces.  Most  were  shirtless  In 
the  lOO-degree,  airless  Jungle  heat.  Most  were 
bearded  and  grimy  since  baths  were  not  avail- 
able In  this  forward  area.  The  commander,  a 
Negro  captain  of  about  25,  said  the  unit  had 
been  under  nightly  attacks  and  had  b»en 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy  almost  dally  on 
patrols.  Despite  the  fatigue  and  the  tension, 
however,  they  were  genuinely  pleased  to  see 
somebody  from  the  "outside." 

The  Captain  escorted  us  to  the  site  of  a 
cache  which  had  been  found  Just  a  few  hours 
earlier.  This  one  consisted  of  three  bunkers, 
each  about  15  by  15  feet,  which  were  filled 
with  ammunition.  They  had  been  found  by 
an  alert  soldier,  who,  after  sensing  how 
spongy  the  ground  was  underfoot,  probed 
down  about  two  feet  and  found  one  of  the 
storage  areas.  As  we  Inspected  the  caches, 
they  were  being  charged  with  explosives,  to 
be  detonated  before  the  American  pull-out. 

We  left  the  area,  where  the  temperatures 
are  stifling,  where  the  enemy  can  conceal 
himself  within  a  few  feet,  where  any  move- 
ment In  the  foliage  Is  cause  for  alarm,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  appreciation  for  what  these 
young  men  are  called  upon  to  do.  Most  of 
those  with  whom  I  talked  were  19  to  22  years 
of  age. 


EXPERT  IN  OCEANOGRAPHIC 
MATTERS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  very  gifted  and  wonderful  friend 
passed  away.  Wilbert  Chapman  was  an 
expert  in  oceanographic  matters  and 
he  aided  us  on  many  occasions  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  fishing  industry 
of  this  Nation.  Not  only  did  he  teach 
a  great  deal  about  the  ocean  and  its 
inhabitants;  he  taught  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers in  colleges,  Government  and  indus- 
try, in  nearly  every  coimtry  of  the  world. 
He  vas  a  man  of  boundless  energy  and 
he  leaves  a  legacy  of  line  writings: 
phenomenal  in  quality,  scope,  and  distri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing eulogy  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. It  was  written  by  one  of  Wib's  very 
close  friends,  Mr.  Harold  F.  Cary  of  San 
Diego.  Calif.  I  think  it  succeeds  beau- 
tifully in  capturing  the  essence  of  Wib's 
greatness : 

Wilbert  McLeod  Chapman 
About  six  years  ago  some  of  us  were  asked 
to  designate  successors  to  the  key  men  In  a 
company  where  Wlb  Chapman  and  I  were 
employed.  After  his  name,  for  hla  replace- 
ment. I  wrote — "No  one" — It  was  true  then; 
It  Is  true  now. 
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He  would  regard  such  a  statement.  In  such 
a  context,  as  sentimental.  He  did  not  con- 
sider himself  a  sentimental  man.  Yet,  In  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  term,  he  was.  The  depth 
and  power  of  his  devotion  to  Important 
causes  made  him  so.  He  was  a  passionate 
man  in  his  devotion  to  the  truth.  He  nad  a 
towering  contempt  lor  untruth. 

In  his  work  he  was  exactly  what  he  wanted 
to  be — a  teacher.  He  was  Invariably  described 
as  a  leader  of  science  and  fisheries  move- 
ments In  government,  industry  and  educa- 
tion, and  he  was  all  these  things;  but  It 
was  as  a  thinker,  expositor  and  teacher  that 
he  made  his  greatest  mark.  He  did  not  want 
followers — he  wanted  to  develop  and  en- 
courage equals  or  superiors.  He  avidly  sought 
Information  from  everyone  to  improve  his 
work,  broaden  his  knowledge,  and  refine  his 
point  of  view. 

His  pupils  were  legion.  They  were  found 
not  only  on  college  campuses,  as  In  his  earlier 
years  but.  Increasingly,  over  the  years, 
throughout  science,  government  and  Indus- 
try, and  in  nearly  every  country  of  our  world. 
They  Included  all  of  us. 

One  simple  story  illustrates  how  he  was 
regarded.  On  leaving  India  on  one  occasion, 
we  had  to  be  at  the  airport  at  4:00  AM, 
Despite  the  hour  and  difficulty  of  travel, 
there  waiting  was  a  young  Indian  student- 
scientist,  his  wife  and  3  small  children, 
dressed  In  their  best.  He  told  me  he  simply 
wanted  his  yoimg  family  to  see  and  to 
remember  his  friend  and  teacher.  Dr.  Chap- 
man. 

His  courage,  drive  and  energy  were  enor- 
mous. His  was  the  greatest  voice  American 
fisheries  have  ever  had — and  what  a  voice  It 
was!  In  a  way  he  was  larger  than  life.  His 
wriUngs  were  phenomenal  in  quality,  scope 
and  distribution.  Nothing  like  them  has  been 

seen  In  science,  government  and  Industry 

certainly  In  our  field  of  activity,  before — nor 
IS  It  likely  to  be  seen  again.  We  have  all 
read  and  profited  from  them  and  have  built 
on  them.  Many  of  us  have  felt  wounded  by 
something  we  did  not  agree  with.  But  a  great 
teacher  does  not  provide  copy  book  exer- 
cises— he  challenges  the  thinking  process — 
that  made  Wlb  Chapman  a  great  teacher  and 
a  leader  of  thought  In  his  field.  It  resulted  In 
transfer  of  thought  Into  action.  If  he 
thought  there  was  not  enough  action,  he  took 
it  himself — 

What  does  a  man  leave  behind?  Was  the 
prodigious  effort  of  this  man  only  valuable 
in  Its  time  and,  otherwise,  was  it  like  writing 
on  water? 

The  clear,  absolute  reality  is  that  he  made 
and  left  an  Impact  on  so  many  people  in  so 
many  places.  The  tangibility  and  lasting 
qualities  of  It  can  be  attested  to  by  each  of  us 
in  his  own  way,  and  so  by  all  of  us  In  many 
ways.  He  shaped  thinking  that  will  still  be 
carried  on  to  accomplishment  by  others. 

He  leaves  a  strong,  fine  and  talented  fam- 
ily, who  have  contributed  and  will  contribute 
much  to  the  quality  of  life  around  them. 

In  many  ways  he  was  a  great  man. 

in  every  way  he  was  our  good,  and  alto- 
gether wonderful,  friend. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION ENDORSES  CAMBODIAN 
CAMPAIGN 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  their  de- 
partment convention  on  June  27  the 
South  Carolina  American  Legion  adopted 
a  splendid  resolution  supporting  the 
President  in  his  actions  in  Cambodia.  I 
commend  this  resolution  adopted  by  an 
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outstanding  loyal  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tion of  my  home  State  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  the 
citizens  of  our  country: 

The  American  Legion  Department  of 
South  Carolina 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION. DEPARTMENT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AT 
THEIR  DEPARTMENT  CONVENTION  ON  JUNE  27, 
1970: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Of  America  has  been  severely  criticized  for 
his  action  In  ordering  troops  Into  Cambodia: 
and 

Whereas  the  purpose  for  ordering  such 
troops  Into  Cambodia  was  to  prevent  fur- 
ther loss  of  American  lives:  now  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  South  Carolina  In  regular  Conven- 
tion assembled  In  Charleston,  S  C.  this  27th 
day  of  June  1970  does  wholeheartedly  endorse 
and  support  the  action  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  Military  Com- 
manders In  sending  American  Forces  Into 
Cambodia  to  destroy  enemy  sanctuaries  and 
supplies  which  threatened  the  safety  of 
American  Forces  In  Viet  Nam;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Members  of  the  South  Carolina  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Certified  to  be  a  true  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  S.C.  Department  Convention 
on  June  27,  1970. 

Page  N.  Keesee, 
Department  Adjutant. 


THE  GUN  CONTROL  ACT— HOW 
MUCH  LONGER? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Ameri- 
can Rifleman  for  July  1970  carries  a 
highly  interesting  editorial  entitled  "The 
Gun  Control  Act — How  Much  Longer?" 
It  portrays  clearly  the  steps  that  are 
underway  by  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
make  the  1968  Federal  Gun  Control  Act 
more  restrictive  than  Congress  intended 
and  to  further  hamper  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  own  weapons.  My  own 
mail  shows  many  cases  of  overzealous 
actions  by  law  enforcement  officials  and, 
in  some  instances,  extreme  measures  to 
restrict  the  legitimate  activities  of  dealers 
and  weapons  owners.  The  editorial  should 
be  carefully  read  by  every  Member  of 
Congress.  It  is  time  to  take  a  second  look 
at  Ib.e  Gun  Control  Act.  It  is  time  to  set 
the  stage  for  repeal : 
The  Gun  Control  Act — How  Much  Longer? 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  now,  mil- 
lions of  US.  gun  owners  have  tried  con- 
scientiously to  live  with  and  under  the  1968 
Federal  Gun  Control  Act.  They  have  signed 
forms  to  purcha.se  guns,  to  buy  ammunition, 
and  for  much  else.  Their  compliance  has  been 
a  marvel  of  patience  and  exemplary  citizen- 
ship. 

During  that  time,  these  good  citizens  have 
seen  things  go  from  bad  to  worse  In  ways  ap- 
parently never  contemplated  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  Act. 

They  have  seen  crime,  under  this  supposed 
anti-crime  law,  spread  rather  than  decrease. 

They  have  seen  foes  of  firearms  openly  avow 
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for  the  first  time  they  Intend  to  disarm  all 
citizens  and  eventually  all  police. 

They  have  seen  anti-handgun  bills  piled  on 
top  of  registration  and  licensing  bills  in  a  re- 
lentless anti-gun  campaign. 

They  have  seen  Feder.'Jl  investigators  knock 
at  the  doors  of  law-abiding  gvm  buyers,  "Just 
checking  up." 

And  they  have  seen  Federal  bureaucrats, 
holdovers  from  past  administrations,  cam- 
paign for  more  gun  laws  in  what  sometimes 
resembles  an  all-out  attack  on  gun  owner- 
ship. 

So  most  have  come  to  recognize  the  main 
l.ssue  and  to  realize  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
promising on  It. 

The  main  issue  is  whether  individual  Amer- 
icans may  own  firearms  for  sport  and  pro- 
tection, or  whether  private  ownership  shall 
be  gradually  gnawed  away  by  more  new  anti- 
gun  laws  and  regulations. 

Evidence  of  a  show-down  battle  on  gun 
control  have  been  growing. 

The  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division 
of  Internal  Revenue  Services,  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  Act,  recently 
admitted  (American  Rifleman,  June.  1970, 
p.  59 »  that  a  .sampling  of  gun  buyers 
selected  at  random  from  dealer  records  are 
"subjected  to  a  criminal  record  check  through 
local  or  State  criminal  identification 
bureaus  ...  to  identify  criminals  who  have 
unlawfully  purchased  such  firearms."  It  does 
not  say  how  many  innocent  Americans  are 
subjected  to  unnecessary  criminal  investiga- 
tion In  the  process — simply  because,  In  buy- 
ing a  gun.  they  complied  with  the  law 

The  ATF  Insists  that  It  does  not  really  sus- 
pect wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  those  Inves- 
tigated Individuals  but  must  make  the 
checks  under  its  obligation  to  enforce  the  Act. 
The  Act,  by  the  way,  does  not  specifically 
require  or  authorize  this. 

The  curious  performance  Is  suspecting  the 
best  and  searching  for  the  worst  came  to  light 
by  chance  through  an  NRA  Member  in  a 
small  town  in  Pennsylvania.  Small  towns  be- 
ing what  they  are,  word  quickly  got  back  to 
this  citizen  that  he  and  his  wife  were  being 
investigated  by  police.  What  had  they  done? 
They  had  bought  two  shotguns  in  a  nearby 
town  to  go  hunting,  and  had  signed  the  dealer 
register  as  required  by  the  Act. 

Learning  that  ATF  agents  had  made  four 
copies  of  the  purchase  record  and  had  sent 
two  to  the  parttlme  local  policeman  and  to 
State  police,  Robert  C.  DeReamus,  433  Main 
St.,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  wrote  to  the  White  House 
Feb.  20.  1970,  asking: 

"1.  What  are  my  rights  as  a  citizen  when 
the  IRS,  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Di- 
vision agent  knocks  on  my  door  to  check  out 
my  firearms  purchase? 

"2.  What  was  done  with  the  four  (4)  copies 
of  my  firearms  transaction  made  by  the  ATF 
agents?  Who  has  them  and  why? 

"3,  What  a-ssurance  do  I  have  as  a  law-abid- 
ing citizen  that  those  records  will  not  be  used 
to  steal  ( unofiRclally  I  or  confiscate  (officially) 
my  firearms?" 

On  April  1,  1970,  K  Martin  Worthy,  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  IRS.  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
White  House — but,  DeReamus  says,  did  not 
answer  his  three  questions. 

".  .  .  At  times,  a  person  who  Is  listed  as  the 
purchaser  of  a  firearm  might  be  contacted  in 
order  to  verify  the  dealer's  records,"  Worthy 
wrote.  "I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  the 
purpose  of  such  Interview  Is  not  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  purchaser  is  a  'dope  ad- 
dict' or  a  'mental  case':  It  is  simply  to  ensure 
that  the  na.me  of  the  real  purchaser  Is  re- 
corded by  the  dealer." 

A  different  response,  however,  was  made  to 
U.S.  Sen.  Richard  S.  Schwelker.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  had  Interested  himself  In  the  De- 
Reamus case,  by  Harold  A.  Serr,  AFT  Di- 
rector. Serr  WTote  that  the  purpose  was  "to 
detect  violators  where  firearms  purchasers 
furnish  false  information  or  give  fictitious 
names,"  and  said  "this  procedure  has  Identl- 
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fled  962  persons  with  criminal  records"  in 
seven  months. 

DeReamus  offered  his  own  comment  on  it 
all.  "I  cannot  shake  the  feeling,"  he  said, 
"that  the  IRS  considered  everyone  dealing 
with  or  owning  guns  as  a  suspect." 

Any  such  feeUngs  of  gun  owners  have  been 
heightened  by  several  actions  of  ATF  officials. 
The  ATP  produced  last  year  at  taxpayers' 
expense  a  so-called  enforcement  movie  In 
which  viewers  found  "bloodcurdling"  violence 
and  anti-gun  propaganda.  This  controversial 
film  was  withdrawn  at  the  Insistence  of 
Congressman  John  Dlngell  (16th  Dist., 
Mich.),  and  others.  Whereupon  Sen.  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  (Conn.)  and  other  anti-gun  spokes- 
men In  Congress  screamed  to  high  heaven— 
thus  confirming  that  the  anti-gun  people 
wanted  the  fllm. 

Then  at  a  national  conference  of  liquor 
law  administrators  this  spring,  an  ATF  offi- 
cial devoted  one-fifth  of  his  speech  to  liquor 
laws  and  four-fifths  to  argument  for  more 
gun  controls.  His  position  Included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Individuals  liave  no  constitutional  right 
to  firearms  whatsoever. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  cotmtry  In 
the  world  to  allow  almost  unlimited  and 
unrestricted  sale  of  flrearms. 

Handguns  are  rarely  for  sporting  purposes 
and  are  basically  "anti-person"  weapons. 

The  criticism  of  handguns,  of  course,  dove- 
tails neatly  with  the  falsehood  popularized 
by  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  and  Rep.  Abner 
Mlkva  of  Chicago,  author  of  two  handgun 
control  bills,  that  handguns  are  made  "only 
to  kill." 

The  ATF  has  doubled  the  number  of  Its 
field  Investigators,  from  290  to  approximately 
600,  since  the  Act  took  effect.  It  has  inves- 
tigated the  huge  guns  on  a  deactivated  bat- 
tleship, informed  an  antiques  dealer  that  he 
needed  an  "implements  of  war"  license  to 
Import  flints  for  flintlock  guns,  and  per- 
formed other  prodigies  of  enforcement  under 
.'Vet  ostensibly  intended  to  curb  crime.  (How 
often  are  battleships  used  In  crime?) 

On  the  other  hand.  It  also  Informed  some 
of  Its  Investigators  In  an  official  publication 
In  May  that  "ATF  does  not  file  Federal 
charges  against  every  felon  to  whom  they 
trace  a  gun.  Many  criminals  are  small-time 
and  can  be  successfully  discouraged  from 
carrying  guns  by  small  fines  or  a  few  days 
In  Jail." 

Quite  clearly,  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act 
has  become  the  basis  for  arbitrary  bureau- 
cratic activity  and  a  degree  of  "regulation" 
never  specified  by  the  Act.  It  has  also  be- 
come the  basis  for  more  proposed  anti-gun 
legislation. 

As  long  as  the  Act  exists,  It  Is  like  a  noose 
that  can  be  tightened  around  the  throat  of 
legitimate  gun  ownership  at  any  time  to 
strangle  off  private  ownership  of  firearms  in 
America. 

If  Americans  wish  to  keep  their  guns,  it 
appears  that  they  will  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act. 


THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation  is  a  source  of  contin- 
ual concern  to  everyone.  Some  of  us  are 
conversant  with  the  various  economic 
doctrines,  theoretical,  and  ecometric 
models,  that  are  being  used  to  analyze 
our  current  situation.  Yet  for  all  this 
technical  discourse,  tangible  manifesta- 
tions of  our  economic  condition  are  dis- 
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played:  Housewives  legitimately  com- 
plain of  increased  food  prices;  citizens  on 
fixed  incomes  are  often  unable  to  afford 
basic  necessities ;  growing  unemployment 
and  underemployment  is  increasing ;  and 
Rages  are  seldom  adjusted  to  cover  in- 
creased prices. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  not  taken 
timely  or  effective  economic  actions. 
Early  last  year  Treasury  officials  hinted 
that  if  conditions  did  not  improve,  con- 
trols might  be  considered.  Many  urged 
the  adoption  of  selected  controls  at  that 
time.  This  advice  went  imheeded.  The 
Nixon  administration  put  full  faith  in 
monetary  controls  and  the  result  has 
been  continued  inflation,  lower  produc- 
tion, and  increased  unemployment.  Our 
housing  industry  is  immobilized;  the 
stock  market  has  plummeted;  and  one 
of  our  major  corporations  is  in  deep  fi- 
nancial trouble.  The  administration  has 
belatedly  and  reluctantly  adopted  a  mod- 
est version  of  voluntary  wage  price  con- 
trol which  will  have  little  economic  effect. 
These  voluntary  wage  price  controls  seem 
designed  more  for  public  relations  than 
economic  impact. 

All  of  these  actions  bespeak  a  consider- 
able amount  of  administration  uncer- 
tainty. For  example,  the  administration 
unveiled  its  new  budget,  claiming  a  $1.3 
billion  surplus  which  was  created  by 
drawing  from  various  trust  funds.  Now 
we  are  told  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
$1.8  billion.  While  I  do  not  feel  that  a 
deficit  or  a  surplus  of  a  few  billion  dol- 
lars will  affect  the  economy  substantially, 
mere  juggling  of  figures  reflects  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  imcertainty  in  the  economic 
area  has  not  been  aided  by  the  "victory 
around  the  comer"  speeches  that  have 
been  offered  by  the  administration. 

The  lack  of  postwar  economic  plan- 
ning suggests  that  the  administration 
will  be  caught  reacting  to  economic  cir- 
cumstances in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Herbert  Rowan's  recent 
article,  "Nixon  Economists  Under  Fire," 
analyzes  some  of  the  aspects  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  situation.  I  recommend  the 
reading  of  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  insert  this  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Nixon  Economists  Come  Under  Fibe 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

These  are  tough  days  for  Nixon  adminis- 
tration economists.  Their  hopeful  predic- 
tions a  year  ago  that  we  now  would  have  In- 
flation under  control  haven't  panned  out, 
and  even  their  rhetoric  has  been  assailed  by 
friendly  critics  such  as  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man and  Democratic  sharpshooters  like  Wal- 
ter Heller. 

Friedman  said  on  "Meet  the  Press"  last 
Stmday  that  ".  .  .  too  many  statements 
(have)  given  the  public  the  Impression  that 
the  administration  has  been  following  a  wa- 
vering poUcy.  It  hasn't  ...  I  think  it  Is  wise 
to  make  few  promises  until  the  results  are 
In." 

But  Dr.  Friedman  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  administration  has  been  waver- 
ing, and  for  a  simple  reason :  It  has  lost  con- 
fidence in  Its  own  assumption  that  the  econ- 
omy would  turn  up  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"The  things  which  should  be  going  up — 
home  building,  take-home  pay,  and  real  eco- 
nomic growth — are  coming  down,"  says  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  "At  the 
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same  time,  the  things  that  should  be  coming 
down — such  as  Interest  rates,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  unemployment  are  going  up." 

Allow  for  Mansfield's  milking  the  situa- 
tion of  political  benefit,  and  it's  still  not  a 
bad  summary  of  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion. 

Real  Gross  National  Product  (which  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  goods  and  services)  declined 
at  an  annual  rate  of  3  per  cent  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  and — although  White 
House  sixjkesmen  two  months  ago  were  talk- 
ing of  an  upttirn  In  the  second  quarter — 
Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy  hae 
questioned  whether  this  will  happen. 

"Recession."  as  a  word,  is  banned  from  the 
Nixon  dictionary;  but  If  the  second  quarter 
GNP  slips  further,  as  Secretary  Kennedy 
now  hints.  It  viill  be  clear  that  we  have  been 
in  a  mild  recession  since  about  last  Septem- 
ber or  October. 

The  question  then  becomes:  will  It  be  a 
serious  recession?  There  Is  no  doubt  that  offi- 
cials here  are  Jittery,  not  only  because  of 
the  real  slump  In  the  economy.  The  feeling 
Is  accentuated  by  the  spectacular  elide  In 
the  stock  market  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Penn  Central  railroad. 

So  far,  the  recession  hasn't  cut  very  deep. 
Unemployment  Is  at  5  per  cent  and  indus- 
trial production  haa  dropped  only  2.5  per 
cent  from  the  peak  last  July.  By  contrast, 
unemployment  rose  to  over  7  per  cent  in  the 
1957-58  recession,  and  the  drop  In  Industrial 
output  was  12.5  per  cent. 

But  there  are  two  factors  which  raise  at 
least  a  question  about  the  strength  of  the 
economy  over  the  next  several  months: 

The  long-sustained  capital  goods  boom  has 
run  out  of  steam.  High  Interest  rates,  a  short- 
age of  cash  and  credit,  and  the  softer  econ- 
omy itself  finally  appear  to  be  depressing 
corporate  Intentions  to  add  to  or  modernize 
industrial  capacity.  This  was  to  have  been 
a  cushion  against  a  deep  economic  slide. 

The  winding  down  of  defense  spending  Is 
contributing  to  a  squeeze  on  corporate  prof- 
its and  adding  to  the  Jobless  totals.  President 
Nixon  reported  in  his  speech  on  the  economy 
that  a  reduction  of  less  than  $2  billion  in 
defense  spending  within  a  year  has  been 
translated  into  a  loss  of  300.000  defense  Jobs. 
And  for  next  year,  the  defense  budget  calls 
for  further  reductions  of  $5  billion. 

Federal  Reserve  Gov.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer 
makes  the  interesting  observation  that  by 
the  final  quarter  of  this  year,  defense  spend- 
ing will  have  dropped  from  a  peaV:  of  9.2 
percent  of  GNP  In  the  second  qu.irte.-  oi  1967 
to  only  7.5  percent,  which  will  be  back  to  the 
same  level  that  prevailed  when  President 
Johnson  escalated  the  Vietnam  war  in  the 
svimmer  of  1965. 

Despite  the  new-substantial  evidence  that 
the  defense  sector  is  a  "waning  influence  on 
the  economy,"  postwar  economic  planning 
doesn't  appear  to  have  advanced  very  far  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

On  the  more  cheerful  side  of  the  ledger  is 
the  prospect  that  consumer  pocketbooks  gen- 
erally will  be  fatter:  as  of  today,  the  remain- 
ing "surtax  (5  percent)  will  have  expired, 
adding  some  $2  billion  to  the  spending  po- 
tential in  the  last  six  months  of  1970. 

In  addition,  recent  increases  m  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  and  in  government  pay  levels 
will  pump  more  than  $7  billion  .at  annual 
rates,  into  the  economy. 

But  the  big  question  is:  will  consumers 
spend  their  extra  money?  There  are  bitter 
lessons  from  the  past  that  an  increase  in 
consumer  incomes  is  not  always  immediately 
translated  into  purchases  at  the  stores.  Be- 
cause of  the  long-sustained  Inflation,  and 
worries  about  financial  markets,  consumers 
may  well  decide  to  save,  rather  than  spend, 
an  unusually  large  chunk  of  their  increased 
Income. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  administra- 
tion Is  not  so  sure  about  the  future.  It  shows 
Increasing  concern  (although  It  is  not  likely 
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to  say  so  directly)  that  the  current  downturn 
will  gather  too  much  momentum.  There  is  a 
discussion  going  on  ngiit  now  withm  the  ad- 
ministration on  how  far  a  new  expansionist 
policy  should  be  pushed. 

The  worry,  or  the  wavering.  c:iutiously 
surfaced  in  President  Nixon's  own  speech  on 
the  economy :  .  .  "we're  heading  for  the 
dock  of  price  stability:  We  have  to  ease  up 
on  the  power  of  our  restraint  and  let  our 
momentum  carry  us  safely  into  port. 

"That's  why  our  independent  central 
banking  system  has  seen  fit  to  ease  up  on 
the  money  supply.  Tliat  is  why  I  relaxed  the 
cutback  on  federally-as.=lsted  construction 
projects  and  why  I  have  not  asked  lor  a  ne'*' 
surtax."  The  President  did  not  say  so.  but  he 
also  knew  that  Congress  would  not  extend 
the  surtax,  even  if  he  had  asked  for  it. 

If  the  picture  being  painted  is  grimmer 
than  last  year's,  at  least  it  is  more  re,".:istic. 
The  administration  may  stop,  as  Heller 
urged,  "optimistically,  euphemls'.ically,  and 
Just  plain  mystically  assuring  us  that  every- 
thing is  nicely  under  control  .     ." 


EDITORIAL     SUPPORT     FOR      THE 
ANTISECRECY     AMENDMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  14.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  House  i.-^  consid- 
ering H.R.  17654.  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  While  I  applaud  the 
efforts  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  its 
special  subcommittee  in  reporting  out 
this  measure,  I  feel  that  it  can  be  im- 
proved, particularly  in  the  area  of  re- 
moving the  cloak  of  secrecy  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  House.  Three  recent 
editorials,  from  the  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.. 
Commonwealth  Reporter,  the  Paper  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  Monday's  Washing- 
ton Star,  detail  why  the  House  should 
approve  the  antisecrecy  amendments.  I 
insert  these  editorials  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House: 

I  From  the  Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Re- 
porter. July  10.  19701 

Important  Anti-Secrect  Amendments 

A  group  of  22  "Members  of  Congress,  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  liberal  and  con- 
servative,"  are  sponsoring  a  series  of  impor- 
tant anti-secrecy  amendments  to  H.R.  17654, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
which  is  scheduled  for  House  acuon  the  week 
of  July  13. 

"These  amendments  include  recording  how 
members  vote  on  major  issues  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  House  floor,  opening  com- 
mittee hearings  and  meetings  to  the  press 
and  the  public,  and  requiring  the  availability 
of  conamittee  reports  and  hearings  before 
final  House  action  on  legislation,"  the  con- 
gressman said  in  a  letter  to  a  number  of 
editors. 

"These  are  important  reforms."  they  added. 
"But  their  acceptance  will  depend,  at  least 
In  part,  on  the  amount  of  public  visablllty 
they  receive  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
public — and  the  press— demands  them. 

"Unfortunately,  in  this  regard,  there  Is  a 
tendency  In  many  quarters  to  look  upon  re- 
form of'  House  rules  and  procedures  as  an 
internal  housekeeping'  matter  of  little  con- 
cern to  the  public.  We  are  stu-e  you  will 
agree  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth;  that  how  the  House  conducts  Its 
affairs  can  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
lives  of  the  American  people  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation." 
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standing  behind  the  amendments  are 
RepubllcUiS  Edward  B  Blester  Jr.  (R-Pa.), 
James  C.  Cleveland  (R-N.H.) .  Barber  B. 
Conable  Jr.  (R-N.Y.),  John  DeUenback  (R- 
Ore.).  John  N.  Erlcnbom  (R-Ill.),  Charles 
S.  Oubser  (R-CaUI.).  PaiU  N.  McCloskey  Jr. 
(R-Callf.).  Thomas  F.  Rallsback  (R-Ill.), 
Donald  W.  Rlegle  Jr.  (R-Mlch  ).  William  A. 
Stelger  (R-Wls.).  and  Robert  Taft  Jr.  (R- 
Ohlo) . 

Members  of  the  Democratic  Party  sup- 
porting the  amendments  are  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  (D-N.Y.),  John  Brademas  (D- 
Ind.),  James  C.  Gorman  (D-Callf.).  Donald 
M.  Praser  (D-Mlnn.),  Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D- 
Pla.),  Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va.),  Abner  J. 
Mllrva  (D-Ill.).  James  Q.  OUara  (D-Mlch.), 
Thomas  M.  Rees  (D-Callf.),  Henry  S.  Reuss 
(D-Wls.),  and  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Arlz.). 

We  can  think  of  nothing  more  important 
to  the  American  public  than  a  free  flow  of 
accurate  Information  by  which  Members  of 
Congress  can  be  Judged  accordingly. 

As  it  is  today,  the  House  rules  and  proce- 
dures allow  a  system  which  Is  confusing,  un- 
necessarily secret  and,  therefore.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  time-honored  principle,  "The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  what  Its  govern- 
ment Is  doing." 

We  believe  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
22  bi-partisan  Members  of  Congress,  if  ac- 
cepted, will  add  teeth  to  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970. 

The  public  should  waste  no  time  In  urg- 
\us,  their  congressmen  to  support  the  series 
of  anti-secrecy  amendments.  Write  your  rep- 
resentatives today  and  tell  them  you  back 
an  open  government  in  a  democratic  society. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  13,  1970] 
On  the  Record 

One  of  the  cherished  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  the  secrecy  that 
cloaks  many  of  that  body's  most  important 
operations.  Approximately  half  the  commit- 
tee hearings  and  meetings  are  closed  to  the 
press  and  the  public.  Committee  votes  are, 
for  the  most  part,  never  made  public.  Com- 
mittee reports  are  customarily  kept  from  the 
view  of  everyone — Including  members  of 
Congress — until  hours  before  a  floor  vote. 
And  votes  on  vital  amendments  are  hidden 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  newsmen  and  con- 
stituents by  the  parliamentary  maneuver  of 
the  non-record  vote. 

Observers  of  Congress  and  handfuls  of 
Idealistic  congressmen  have  long  viewed  this 
passion  for  secrecy  as  an  odd  manifestation 
,  H^t^democracy  in  action.  And  now,  as  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  bill  heads  for  the 
floor  of  Congress,  there  are  strong  indications 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  veil  will  be  lifted. 
The  bill — ^the  first  congressional  reorgani- 
zation measure  In  24  years — provides  that 
most  committee  hearings  will  be  open  and 
that  some  will  be  televised.  Some  50  planned 
amendments  will,  for  the  most  part,  attempt 
to  open  more  of  the  operations  of  the  House 
to  public  Inspection.  The  secret  vote  has 
drawn  the  particular  attention  of  the  re- 
formers. 


The  Democratic  Study  Group,  a  collection 
of  some  100  House  liberals,  has  launched  an 
all-out  attack  on  the  practice  of  non-record 
voting.  They  have,  somewhat  surprisingly, 
picked  up  signlflcant  support  from  the  con- 
servative outposts  of  both  parties. 

There  is  no  real  question  as  to  why  the 
secret  vote  originated  and  why  It  has  been 
continued  to  this  day.  The  purpoee  Is  to 
keep  the  voters  back  home  Irom  knowing 
for  certain  how  their  man  in  Congrees  voted 
on  a  particular  bill. 

That  is,  to  be  sure,  not  the  reason  usually 
cited  by  the  defenders  of  congressional  se- 
crecy. They  argue  that  roll-call  votes  take 
too  much  time.  Or  they  claim  that  keeping 
constituents  in  the  dark  permits  a  represent- 
ative to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  rather  than  the  dictates  of  politi- 
cal expedience.  Some  defenders,  in  despera- 
tion, have  been  known  to  cite  the  historical 
precedent  of  the  British  Parliament  and  the 
Continental  Congress. 

Taking  these  one  at  a  time : 

The  reform-pushers  point  out  that  the 
time-consuming  roll  call  is  not  the  only  al- 
ternative to  secrecy.  A  teller  vote,  which  Is 
one  of  the  methods  now  favored  by  the 
secrecy  lobby,  could  be  employed.  The  only 
change  required  would  be  the  recording — 
and  the  publication — of  the  Individual  votes. 
Instead  of  the  counting  of  numbers  of  ayes 
and  nays  and  letting  it  go  at  that.  Or,  should 
the  House  decide  to  enter  the  20th  Century 
completely,  electronic  voting  devices  could 
be  Installed  that  would  provide  a  record 
vote  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

As  for  the  contention  that  consciences  are 
freer  if  the  voters  are  kept  in  the  dark.  It  Is 
necessary  only  to  note  that  a  repre.sentatlve's 
first  duty  is  to  represent  the  collective  con- 
science and  the  will  of  his  district. 

Finally,  the  historical  argument  falls  apart 
with  the  realization  that  the  secrecy  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Continental  Congress  arose 
out  of  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  WTath  of 
the  King  of  England. 

Today,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  scant  cause  to  fear  the  wrath  of  the 
British  monarch.  As  for  the  M.P.'s,  they 
decided  138  years  ago  that  there  wasn't  too 
much  a  threat  from  the  throne,  and  they 
dropped  the  unrecorded  teller  vote  from  their 
rules  of  order. 

It's  time  for  the  House  to  go  fully  on  the 
record,  too. 

[From  the  Oshkosh   (Wis.)   the  Paper,  July 

14.  1970] 

House   Shottld   End   Its   Secrect 

A  bipartisan  grouo  of  Congressmen  Is  lead- 
ing a  reform  movement  to  do  away  with 
much  of  the  secrecy  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  group  Includes  two  Wisconsin  Con- 
gressmen. William  A.  Stelger,  an  Oshkosh 
Republican  and  Henry  Reuss.  a  Milwaukee 
Democrat. 

In  a  statement,  the  group  said,  "We  believe 
secrecy  undermines  the  democratic  process 
and  saps  public  confidence  in  the  House  as 


a  responsive  and  legislative  body.  We  think 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Congress  and  how  Members  vote 
on  major  national  issues.  Indeed,  the  demo- 
cratic process  cannot  function  without  the 
free  flow  of  such  information." 
This  reform  is  long  overdue. 
Due  to  archaic  House  Rules,  many  which 
have  been  in  effect  since  the  First  Congress, 
recorded  votes  are  not  taken  on  many  major 
issues.  By  meeting  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  for  example,  the  House  can  and  does 
avoid  a  recorded  vote  on  Issues  that  may  be 
of  vital  concern  to  the  voters  back  home. 

Many  Issues  are  decided  by  voice  or  stand- 
ing votes,  covmted  by  Representatives  acting 
as  tellers.  No  printed  record  is  kept. 

Votes  were  taken  with  no  records  kept,  for 
example,  on  such  Issues  as  funds  for  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand, 
the  supersonic  transport,  and  the  safeguard 
missile  system. 

Through  the  use  of  teller  votes.  Congress- 
men can  avoid  taking  a  public  stand  on 
controversial  Issues.  They  also  can  talk  one 
way  and  vote  another.  There  have  been  cases 
where  votes  are  known  to  have  changed 
when  the  matter  hapj)ened  to  come  up  again 
on  a  roll  call  vote. 

To  change  things,  Stelger  and  the  other 
reformers  are  proposing  that  the  teller  votes 
be  recorded  and  made  public.  Certainly,  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  willing  to 
let  the  people  back  home  know  how  they 
voted.  After  all,  a  Congressman's  voting  rec- 
ord should  be  the  main  criterion  by  which 
the  voter  Judges  his  Congressman. 

Stelger,  who  has  been  a  leading  advocate 
of  House  reform,  is  willing  to  stand  on  his 
record.  He  Is  to  be  complimented  for  this 
position.  On  the  seime  note,  other  Congress- 
men also  should  be  willing  to  be  Judged. 

In  its  simplest  form,  It's  known  as  being 
honest  with  the  voters. 

There  also  is  another  major  part  to  the 
reform  proposal.  This  would  limit  the  com- 
mon practice  of  secret  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings.  About  half  of  this  busi- 
ness Is  done  In  secret  by  the  House,  Includ- 
ing the  powerful  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  does  all  of  its  business  behind 
closed  doors. 

This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  Senate,  which 
does  nvost  of  Its  work  In  session  open  to 
the  public. 

Of  main  concern  In  these  matters  is  the 
public's  right  to  know  what  their  Repre- 
sentatives are  doing  or  not  doing,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Another  bad  part  about  the  House's  se- 
crecy Is  that  It  increases  absenteeism.  Not 
only  don't  people  know  how  their  Repre- 
sentative voted,  they  also  don't  know  If  he 
was  present.  Many  times,  where  no  record 
Is  kept,  Representatives  don't  make  It  a 
point  to  be  present  for  a  vital  vote. 

These  matters  and  others  are  scheduled 
for  action  this  week.  Let  us  hope  that  enough 
Congressmen  follow  the  lead  of  Stelger. 
Reuss,  and  other  reformers.  Unfortunately, 
we  will  learn  only  the  outcome.  The  vote  on 
reform,  also,  will  be  taken  secretly. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God,  who 
hast  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation, 
make  us  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor, 
obedient  to  Thy  laws  and  glad  to  do 
Thy  will. 

Create  in  us  clean  hearts  and  pure 
minds,   that  we  may  be,   in  this   age. 


heroes  of  the  spirit,  as  our  fathers  were 
in  days  past. 

Make  us  great  enough  and  good  enough 
and  strong  enough  for  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

As  we  undertake  our  tasks  this  day, 
may  goodness  and  mercy  follow  us.  May 
we  be  the  beneficiaries  of  Thy  higher 
wisdom,  to  the  end  that  Thy  kingdom 
may  come  and  Thy  will  may  be  done  on 
earth. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. July  14,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    TRANSACTION    OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits^  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes 
therein. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE 
CODE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1019.  H.R.  7517. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  7517,  to 
amend  the  Canal  Zone  Code  to  provide 
cost-of-living  adjustments  in  cash  relief 
payments  to  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1015),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PfRPOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  bin  which  will  result  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government  and  to  be  pwild  from  Oanal  tolls 
is  designed  to  adjust  cash  relief  payments 
to  noncltlzen  former  employees  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  whose  services  terminated 
prior  to  1958  by  providing  for  adjustment  of 
future  payments  on  the  basis  of  cost-of-liv- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  section  8340(b) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  pertaining  to 
civil  sen-loe  retirement  annuities. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  eligibility 
for  cash  relief  payments  to  surviving  widows 
of  such  former  employees. 

JXTSTtriCATlON 

The  origin  of  cash  relief  payments  stems 
from  legislation  enacted  In  1937  to  provide 
annuities  mainly  for  West  Indian  laborers 
who  were  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  original  canal  In  Panama  and  who  re- 
mained as  aliens  In  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Cash  relief  payments  have  been  adjusted 
over  the  years  to  the  current  average  rate  of 
858  f>er  month. 

Having  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
these  aging  former  employees  periodic  legis- 
lation has  become  necessary  to  adjust  the 
cash  relief  payments  upward  to  keep  pace 
with  continuously  rising  prices  In  Panama. 
To  avoid  recurring  legislation,  the  committee 
agrees  with  the  House  that  relating  the  cash 
relief  payments  to  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  Is  the 
more  desirable  solution.  At  the  same  time 
those  entitled  to  cash  relief  payments  are 


better  enabled  to  defray  expenses  as  the  coet- 
of-llving  index  rises. 

The  bill  as  proposed  would  also  Include 
the  widows  of  these  former  employees  and 
the  committee  agrees  that  this  be  done.  Hav- 
ing displaced  these  families  Initially  we 
should  accept  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  their  welfare  to  the  extent  proposed  In 
the  bill.  Payment  to  the  widows  would  be  In 
the  amount  of  not  greater  than  50  percent  of 
the  cash  relief  their  spouses  would  receive 
If  they  were  still  living. 

The  term  "widows"  Is  defined  In  the  bill 
and  Is  designed  to  conform  with  local  matri- 
monial customs.  The  bill  further  excludes 
those  widows  who  have  remarried  or  as- 
sumed a  common-law  relationship  with  an- 
other person  since  the  death  of  the  former 
employee. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Young  »  is  now  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


LET  US  CORRECT  A  COLOSSAL  MIS- 
TAKE—LET US  RECOGNIZE  COM- 
MUNIST CHINA— AMERICAN  PRO- 
DUCERS AND  CONSUMERS  WOULD 
BENEFIT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  months  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  the  Senate  I  have  urged  that 
our  Government  open  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Communist  China  and  that  we 
offer  to  reopen  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Pe- 
king fully  staffed  and  invite  the  govern- 
ment of  mainland  (Thina  or  Communist 
China  to  be  represented  in  Washington 
by  an  ambassador  and  an  embassy  staff. 

Very  definitely,  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  should  engage  in  commercial 
relations  with  Communist  China.  Our 
neighbor,  Canada,  has  been  selling  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  over 
recent  years  to  Communist  China.  Not 
only  Canada  but  the  United  Kingdom. 
West  Germany,  and  other  European  na- 
tions have  maintained  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
China. 

American  people  should  know  that  in 
1968  Canada  sold  and  shipped  to  Com- 
munist China  78.893.000  bushels  of  wheat 
for  which  Canadian  wheatgrowers  re- 
ceived nearly  $158  million  in  gold — cash 
on  the  barrelhead.  In  1969  Canada  ex- 
ported 61.586,000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
which  Canadian  wheatgrowers  received 
$119,776,000  in  cash.  During  this  same 
period — 1968  and  1969— West  German 
Republic  had  freighters  going  back  and 
forth  to  ports  in  Communist  China  ex- 
porting $335  million  of  West  German 
products  receiving  payment  in  gold  and 
during  this  same  period  the  exports  to 
West  Germany  from  Communist  China 
were  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  amount 
so  the  West  Germans  profited  while  a 
shortsighted  policy  denied  profitable 
trade  to  Americans.  Other  nations  who 
are  our  friends  and  allies  likewise  prof- 
ited. For  example,  during  this  same  2- 
year  period  the  United  Kingdom  ex- 
ported to  Communist  China  products  for 
which  the  Chinese  Government  paid  in 
gold  more  than  $200  million. 

Over  the  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  we  Americans  have  been  at  a 
disadvantage  in  every  respect  due  to  the 


shortsighted  policy  of  withholding  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Communist  China. 
Furthermore,  we  have  deprived  ourselves 
of  a  listening  post  at  Peking.  We  have 
been  forced  to  observe  what  is  going  on 
in  Communist  China  through  our  consul 
at  Hong  Kong.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
we  should  continue  this  shortsighted 
poUcy  while  those  lunatic  fringe  extrem- 
ists who  desire  to  return  to  the  witch- 
hunting.  Communist  fearing  days  of  Joe 
McCarthy  still  send  out  utterly  false 
propaganda  of  a  monolithic  international 
communist  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
two  great  Communist  nations,  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Time  and  events  have 
proven  how  wTong  these  witchhunters 
have  been  and  are. 

The  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  and  the  rul- 
ers at  Peking  have  been  denouncing  one 
another  for  many  months  now.  With 
those  two  huge  Communi.-t  nations  on 
the  outs  we  have  much  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  maintaining  regular  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations  with 
China.  The  wheat  growers  of  rural  Amer- 
ica in  the  Midwest  and  in  the  wheatlands 
of  the  West  would  greatly  profit  by  sell- 
ing and  shipping  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  to  Chinese  ports  and  in  return  all 
Americans  would  profit  as  the  handicraft 
products  from  China  would  be  shipped 
into  this  country.  It  has  been  apparent  to 
officials  in  all  of  the  capitals  of  the  world 
that  for  many  months  now  there  have 
been  warlike  confrontations  between  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  along  that  6,500-mlle 
common  border  separating  these  two 
great  Communist  nations.  It  is  well 
known  that  sp>oradic  fighting  has  oc- 
curred along  the  common  border  in  many 
places  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  in 
recent  months  withdrawn  from  Eastern 
Europe  many  divisions  of  its  armed 
forces  and  presently  45  divisions  of  So- 
viet .soldiers  have  been  brought  to  the 
east  and  are  deployed  along  the  Chinese 
border.  That  is  a  total  of  nine  armies  of 
Soviet  soldiers — infantr>-.  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery, and  air  forces — on  the  borders  of 
Communist  China,  running  for  6.500 
miles,  where  fighting  ha.s  been  gcing  on 
for  months  and  many  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sians have  been  kiUed  and  wounded. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  valid 
argument  against  opening  regular  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Communist  China 
and  initiating  commercial  relations 
which  will  bring  in  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  gold  for  American  wheat 
and  other  products  of  our  farmers  and 
factories  and  further  enriching  our 
country  with  the  import  of  handicraft, 
furs,  and  other  products  from  the  Chi- 
nese. Doing  all  this  would  also  be  an- 
other small  step  forward  toward  perma- 
nent peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  of  a 
workable  relationship  with  the  govern- 
ment of  mainland  China  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  our 
Nation  today.  The  facts  are  that  from 
late  1965  to  this  good  hour  I  have  advo- 
cated that  the  United  States  follow  the 
example  of  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prance,  and  other  nations,  and  recognize 
the  Government  of  Communist  China, 
instead  of  relying  on  Hong  Kong  as  a  lis- 
tening post  and  observatory  into  the  vast 
area  of  mainland  China  with  its  popula- 
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tion  of  one-quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  entire  world.  Following  recognition, 
we  should  invite  that  nation  to  open  an 
embassy  In  Washington  and  we  then 
open  and  maintain  an  embassy  in  Pe- 
king. The  time  for  such  diplomatic  ex- 
change is  long  past  due. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  should  not  ig- 
nore the  facts  of  life.  Recognition  of  one 
Nation  by  another  never  means  approval 
of  the  ruling  regime  of  that  country.  For 
example,  early  in  the  first  term  of  the 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
the  United  States  recognized  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
stated  at  that  time  and  well  understood 
that  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment would  not  imply  any  approval 
of  the  political  structure  of  that  nation. 
Our  acknowledgment  by  oflBcial  action 
that  the  Peking  government  exists  and 
has  been  for  many  years  the  government 
of  China  is  only  a  matter  of  stating  the 
obvious.  It  does  not  imply  our  approval 
of  that  regime  any  more  than  our  recog- 
nition of  the  Soviet  Union,  Spain,  Greece, 
or  any  one  of  a  number  of  nations  ruled 
by  Communist  or  Fascist  dictatorships  or 
military  juntas  indicates  our  approval  of 
these  regimes  or  their  ideological  bases. 

Our  Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vided a  valuable  listening  post  and  fur- 
nished us  with  much  information  during 
the  Stalin  regime  when  Russia  was  a 
closed  society.  Yet  there  were,  and  are. 
stupid  right-wing  extremists  including 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society  or 
"Birchsaps,"  who  all  along  denounced 
our  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  Red  China  exploding  crude  nu- 
clear weapons  and  engaging  in  serious 
border  fighting  with  the  Soviet  Union 
along  their  6,500-mile  common  border, 
a  U.S.  Embassy  in  Red  China  would  un- 
doubtedly be  of  great  value  to  us.  If  the 
administration  is  seriously  interested  in 
normalizing  relations  with  China — and  I 
believe  the  administration  is  seriously 
interested — it  should  take  steps  toward 
entering  into  meaningful  diplomatic  and 
economic  relations  with  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment. Should  the  arrogant  Commu- 
nist dictators  of  China  rebuff  that  effort, 
their  refusal  would  result  in  a  propa- 
ganda victory  for  the  United  States. 

The  Peking  government  has  been  the 
duly  constituted  and  permanent  govern- 
ment of  mainland  China  for  more  than 
20  years — in  fact  at  least  25  years.  It 
has  governing  authority  over  some 
750  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren—nearly one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population.  Red  China  unquestionably 
exists  and  just  as  unquestionably  it  will 
exist,  immensely  more  powerful,  5  years 
from  now.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  we  con- 
tinue to  pretend  that  Red  China  is  not 
there  and  that  perchance  some  miracle 
will  happen  to  solve  this  perplexing 
problem. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  folly  to  believe  that 
mainland  China  is  ever  going  to  be  con- 
quered by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  little  army 
of  many  generals  and  no  combat  expe- 
rience, in  virtual  exile  on  Formosa,  pro- 
tected by  our  alrpower  and  7th  Fleet. 
I  have  been  in  Taiwan,  and  I  know  the 
facts  there.  We  have  for  19  years  been 
supporting  that  corrupt  and  boastful  old 
warlord,  Chiang  Kai-shek.  When  he  was 


driven  from  the  Chinese  mainland  In 
the  civil  war,  he  sought  a  haven  in  For- 
mosa for  himself  and  his  beaten  army. 
Almost  immediately  his  army  massacred 
some  17,000  unarmed  people.  With  our 
help  he  then  established  himself  In 
power.  His  government  is  a  puppet  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  boasts  in  the  mid-1950's  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
and  those  in  the  China  lobby  about  un- 
leashing Chiang  Kai-shek  to  reconquer 
the  mainland,  it  has  been  and  is  our 
7th  Fleet  and  airpower  and  more 
than  $20  billion  of  .-American  taxpayers' 
money  that  has  maintained  this  Nation- 
alist Chinese  go\ernment,  so-called,  on 
the  island  of  Taiwan.  Ardent  supporters 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  remind  one  of  Mis- 
sissippi extremists  who  are  still  waving 
the  Confederate  flag  a  century  after  the 
Civil  War  ended. 

Chiang  is  a  tiger  without  any  teeth. 
He  has  an  over-age  army  of  600.000  at 
Taiwan.  Over  the  years  he  has  boasted  of 
invading  the  Chinese  mainland.  This,  of 
course,  with  the  proviso,  and  he  does  not 
mention  this,  that  the  United  States  fur- 
nish all-out  support  from  our  Air  Force 
and  7th  Fleet,  and  that  our  warships 
and  warplanes  protect  the  convoy  of 
American  transports  necessaiy  to  trans- 
port this  invasion  force.  The  time  is  long 
past  due  that  we  should  withdraw  all 
support  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  cease 
pretending  that  the  small  island  he  dom- 
inates is  a  nation  de.sening  of  our  sup- 
port and  of  any  prominence  whatsoever 
in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  an  army  of  600,000  which  is  capable 
of  parading  in  competition  with  the 
Shriners  and  would  probably  be  about  as 
good  in  combat. 

Leaders  of  Communist  China  have  in 
the  past  expressed  disinterest  in  joining 
the  United  Nations.  However,  the  United 
States  should  urge  the  chiefs  of  state  of 
those  nations  which  have  heretofore  rec- 
ognized Red  China  and  are  presently 
enjoying  lucrative  trade  with  tliat  huge 
nation  to  join  with  us  in  offering  a  place 
in  the  United  Nations  to  this  huge  nation 
which  we  have  been  so  myopic  as  to  dis- 
regard altogether  or  treat  as  an  outlaw. 
Ambassador  Edwin  Reischauer,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Japan  and  one  of  our 
great  Asiatic  experts,  has  been  proposing 
for  some  years  that  our  Government  ac- 
cord recognition  to  Communist  China 
and  sponsor  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

American  producers  and  consumers 
suffer  due  to  failure  to  trade  with  Com- 
munist China.  Why  stand  alone  in  refus- 
ing to  recognize  a  stable  government  in 
existence  a  quarter  of  a  century-  ruling 
one  quarter  of  the  people  of  the  world? 


KEY  ISSUES  IN  UNITED  STATES - 
EUROPEAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  Brus- 
sels on  July  2-3,  I  chaired  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly — the  organiza- 
tion of  the  parliamentarians  of  the  15 
NATO  nations.  I  also  met  with  NATO 
Secretai-y  General  Brosio.  Thereafter, 
during  a  visit  to  four  western  European 
countries  in  the  period  July  3-8,  I  dis- 
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cussed  the  key  issues  in  U.S.-European 
relations  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  Euro- 
pean leaders. 

In  Rome,  I  met  with  Gov.  Guido  Carll, 
of  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  a  leading  figure 
in  international  monetarj'  and  financial 
matters.  In  London,  I  spoke  with  Home 
Secretary  Maudling  of  the  new  conserva- 
tive government,  as  well  as  with  Opposi- 
tion leader  Harold  Wilson  and  other 
members  of  the  Labor  and  Conservative 
parties.  In  Bonn,  I  had  extensive  discus- 
sions with  Defense  Minister  Schmidt 
Foreign  Minister  Scheele,  Minister  of  the 
Chancellor's  Office  Emkhe,  and  former 
Chancellor  and  Opposition  leader  Dr. 
Kiesinger. 

There  are  four  key  issues  now  under 
active  negotiation  which  will,  in  my 
judgment,  determine  the  basis  for  U.S. 
relations  with  Western  Europe  in  the 
decades  ahead.  The  issues  of  overriding 
importance  are:  First,  ChanceUor 
Brandt's  Ostpolitik  and  the  search  for 
East- West  detente  in  Europe;  second, 
the  challenge  to  western  security  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  expansionist  moves 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Mideast; 
third,  the  United  States  military  deploy- 
ment in  Europe,  especially  as  this  in- 
volves U.S.  troop  levels  in  West  Ger- 
many and  includes  the  problem  of  bal- 
ance-of-pa3maents  offsets;  and  fourth, 
the  expansion  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  include  Britain  and  the 
other  applicant  nations  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  an  expanded  EEC  to  the 
United  States. 

Chancellor  Brandt's  Ostpolitik— or, 
eastern  policy — Is  a  diplomatic  initiative 
of  potentially  far-reaching  consequences 
which  seeks  a  normalization  of  West 
Germany's  relations  with  its  East  Euro- 
pean neighbors  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Through  a  series  of  four  simultaneous 
negotiations — between  Bonn  and  Mos- 
cow, Bonn  and  Prague,  Bonn  and  War- 
saw, Bonn  and  East  Germany,  and  in- 
cluding also  Four  Power  negotiations 
over  Berlin  in  which  the  U.S.  is  en- 
gaged— Ostpolitik,  in  essence,  seeks  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive,  postwar  "Ger- 
man settlement"  through  means  other 
than  a  German  Peace  Treaty  which  has 
been  stalled  and  refused  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  appears  to  be  broad  support  for 
the  concept  of  Ostpolitik,  as  explained 
by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  NATO, 
throughout  Western  Europe,  and  the 
desire  for  "detente"  Is  widespread.  Strong 
criticism  of  Ostpolitik,  contained  in  a 
draft  Rapporteur's  report  considered  by 
the  Political  Committee  meeting,  was  re- 
jected ovenvhelmingly  by  the  committee 
In  favor  of  the  NATO  Minister's  fonnula- 
tion  endorsing  Ostpolitik,  and  this  is  re- 
flected by  the  attached  resolution  of  the 
Political  Committee. 

Within  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many itself,  I  found  opinion  to  be  more 
closely  divided  on  the  question  of  Ost- 
politik. The  opposition  CDU/CSU  is 
.mounting  a  forceful  challenge  to  certain 
important  aspects  of  Ostpolitik.  which  its 
leaders  charge  could  compromise  basic 
German  and  Western  interests  in  Berlin 
and  the  GDR.  The  proponents  of  Ost- 
politik on  the  other  hand,  believe  that 
the  fruits  of  "normalization,"  if  achieved 
through    the    Ostpolitik,    would   be    of 
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major,  long-term  benefit  to  Western  in- 
terest and  to  the  evolution  of  Eastern 
Europe  out  of  its  present  Soviet  "satel- 
lite" posture. 

The  issues  are  subtle  but  of  vast  im- 
portance. Whether  a  normalization— or 
legitimization — of  the  present  division  of 
Europe— between  the  FRG,  the  GDR, 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia — would  re- 
dound to  the  greater  advantage  of  the 
non-Communist  or  the  Communist 
worlds  is  a  matter  which  is  debatable. 
I  believe  that  the  ingenuity  and  deter- 
mination of  the  free  people  of  Western 
Eui'ope,  in  partnership  with  North  Amer- 
ica, are  sufficient  to  protect  and  enhance 
Western  interests  in  the  new  form  of 
competition  with  the  Soviet  system  which 
could  ensue  from  normalization  based 
on  the  Ostpolitik  initiative.  It  is  neither 
\1tal  nor  necessary,  that  the  right  peace- 
fully to  bring  East  and  West  Germany 
together  ultimately  be  sacrificed,  for  the 
cost  in  German  irridentism  couid  be  high 
Indeed. 

The  issue  still  lies  in  the  balance,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  West- 
em  Europe  has  yet  to  find  its  bearings. 
Despite  its  enormous  economic  growth 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Western  Eu- 
rope continues  to  be  psychologically  and 
politically  unable  to  find  its  place.  It  has 
not  yet  psychologically  "grown  into"  the 
great  irolitical  and  economic  power  po- 
tentiality of  an  expanded  EEC  and  a 
politically  united  Western  Europe.  The 
leadership  of  Western  Europe  still  thinks 
and  feels  "small."  It  has  yet  to  grasp  the 
potentiality  of  its  own  strength  in  geo- 
political and  economic  terms. 

This  psychological  reality  is  of  direct 
importance  to  U.S.  security  interests 
which  are  closely  tied  to  the  question  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Germany.  Our  NATO  al- 
lies, particularly  West  Germany,  are 
haunted  by  a  fear  of  a  U.S.  troop  pull-out 
which  they  believe  would  leave  them 
naked  before  the  coercive  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  a  strong  current 
of  opinion  in  high  positions  in  Western 
Europe  which  believes  there  would  be 
swift  and  silent  unravelling  of  NATO  if 
the  United  States  made  significant  sub- 
stantive cuts  in  the  level  of  troops  it 
maintains  in  West  Germany.  The  next 
stage,  according  to  this  view,  would  be 
the  impasition  of  a  Finnish-type  relation- 
ship by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Western  Europe. 

This  is  a  situation  which  may  not  be 
congenial  to  the  desires  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
reality  which  must  be  accepted  in  con- 
sidering U.S.  policy.  Its  implications,  in 
the  bluntest  terms,  mean  that  the  main- 
tenance of  substantially  current  U.S. 
troop  levels  in  Europe  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  security  interests  in  Europe.  The 
United  States  could  deal  itself  out  of  a 
maior  role  in  shaping  a  comprehensive 
European  settlement  by  a  premature 
draw  down  of  our  troops.  The  threat  to 
our  security  interests  in  E^irope  today 
are  not  that  of  direct  militarj-  attack. 
Rather,  they  are  rooted  in  the  psychology 
and  history'  of  Western  Europe. 

While  I  can  fully  understand  the 
reasoning — as  seen  from  the  American 
vantage  point — behind  the  resolution 
pending,  which  calls  for  substantial  re- 
ductions  in  U.S.   troops   in  Europe,   I 


deeply  believe  that  such  a  move  at  this 
time  could  gravely  compromise  vital  U.S. 
security  interests,  by  precipitating  a  dis- 
integration of  NATO.  The  effect  of  sub- 
stantial U.S.  troop  reductions  at  this 
time  would  be  determined  by  the  current 
psychological  realities  of  Western 
Europe,  which  are  characterized  by  a 
pervasive  sense  of  weakness  in  relation 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  Whether  this  psycholog- 
ical reality  is  justified  from  an  objective 
American  perspective,  is  not  the  question. 
In  my  judgment,  we  must  base  our  policy 
on  the  political  and  psychological  reali- 
ties as  we  find  them,  rather  than  as  we 
might  wish  them  to  be. 

I  fiovld  see  no  greater  irony  than  for 
the  United  States  to  prejudice  its  vital 
security  interests  in  Eiux)pe  through  an 
impatient  withdrawal  from  Europe  now, 
especially  as  our  withdrawal  from  the 
peripheral  fringes  of  the  Asian  mainland 
continues  to  be  slow,  so  divisive,  and  so 
indecisive.  Our  security  interests  in 
Europe  are  paramount.  Tliey  demand 
first  priority.  It  is  a  price  we  must  be 
prepared  to  continue  to  pay. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  should  not  insist  on 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  bur- 
den sharing  as  respects  the  military  pos- 
ture of  NATO  and  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing over  300,000  troops  in  Europe.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  take  a  firm  line  in  negotiations 
on  this  question  of  offsets,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  able  work  done  by  my  col- 
league Senator  Percy  in  focusing  atten- 
tion in  Europe  on  many  facets  of  this 
important  issue.  I  am  guardedly  optimis- 
tic that  a  new  arrangement  will  emerge, 
which  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States.  The  new  concept  of  budcet 
support  payments — as  distinct  from  pur- 
chase and  loans — as  a  means  of  amelio- 
rating balance-of-payments  costs  to  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  gaining  ac- 
ceptance in  Europe.  It  probably  must  be 
multilateral  to  be  acceptable  to  Bonn 
but  I  believe  that  at  least  token  partic- 
ipation by  other  NATO  members  is  pos- 
sible and  should  be  persistently  sought 
by  the  United  States  through  negotia- 
tion. 

In  my  judgment,  the  stage  has  now 
been  reached  when  overt  pressures  on 
West  Germany  could  be  coimterproduc- 
tive.  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  Senate 
moratorium  on  this  matter,  while  the 
United  States  and  the  FRG  wrestle  with 
the  issue  through  appropriate  diplomatic 
channels. 

The  third  issue  preoccupying  the  at- 
tention of  Europe — and  which  directly 
affects  U.S.  interests — is  the  negotia- 
tions to  expand  the  EEC  to  include  Brit- 
ain. Denmark.  Norway,  and  Ireland.  In 
discussions  with  European  leaders  I  ex- 
pressed my  view  that  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  strongly  In 
favor  of  an  expanded  EEC  but  that  the 
ultimate  attitude  of  the  United  States 
would  be  molded  by  the  implications  of 
terms  offered  to  Britain,  and  by  the  kind 
of  trade,  monetary  and  fiscal  posture, 
vis-a-vis  the  United  States  of  a  larger 
EEC.  In  my  judgment,  the  balance  be- 
tween cupidity  and  statesmanship,  as 
regards  the  terms  set  for  British  entry 
into  the  EEC.  has  not  yet  been  decided. 
Nor,  in  my  judgment,  has  Europe  yet 


reached  the  moment  of  truth  within  its 
own  councils  as  to  us  trade  posture.  If 
the  EEC  expands,  and  chooses  to  pursue 
a  protectionist  course,  it  could  set  in  mo- 
tion a  major  and  debilitating  trade  war 
which  could  weaken  Eurcpc  and  Noith 
America.  Such  a  development  \nidoub*.- 
edly  would  also  stimulate  protectionist 
tendencies  in  the  United  States  and.  with 
respect  to  the  issue  of  U.S.  troop  levels, 
it  could  be  a  major  factor  in  bringing 
about  what  Europeans  profess  to  fear 
the  most — a  rapid  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Western  Europe  which  would  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  dominant  psychologi- 
cal and  geopolitical  position. 

I  am  nonetheless  optimistic  that  states- 
manship will  prevail.  My  conversations  in 
Europe  indicated  a  new  sense  of  realism 
and  determination — as  well  as  optim- 
ism— on  the  fundamental  issues  of  EEC 
expansion  and  renewed  progress  toward 
European  political  unity.  As  Eiu-ope 
grows  psychologically  into  the  fixll  di- 
mensions of  its  new  potentiality  I  be- 
lieve that  a  more  statesmanlike  attitude 
will  prevail  on  the  broad  issues  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  partnership  and  inter- 
dependence. 

The  fourth  key  Lssue  which  will  shape 
United  States-European  relations  in  the 
coming  decade — and  which  is  closely  in- 
terrelated with  the  other  issues  includ- 
ing U.S.  troop  strength  in  Europe — is  the 
challenge  of  Soviet  expansion  in  the  Mid- 
east and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  I 
found  acceptance — though  in  given 
cases,  grudging — of  the  fact  that  Soviet 
actinties  in  the  Mideast,  and  especially 
recent  ominous  assimiption  of  a  combat 
role  by  Soviet  military  personnel  in 
Egypt,  represents  a  direct  challenge  to 
Western  Europe's  security.  There  Is  an 
awareness  that  NATO  could  be  effectively 
outflanked  by  the  consolidation  of  So- 
viet power  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
Mediterranean  littoral  areas.  There  is 
also  an  awareness  of  European  Indus- 
trial dependence  upon  Mideast  oil. 

My  suggestion  that  the  Mideast  ought 
to  be  an  important  agenda  item  of  any 
European  Security  Conference  also  was 
received  vvlth  general  agreement. 

However.  Western  Europe's  awareness 
of  the  stakes  in  the  Middle  East  appear 
to  be  of  a  theoretical  nature,  not  actively 
involving  Western  Europe — in  its  view — 
in  any  of  the  diplomatic  and  security 
measures  now  required  to  protect  West- 
ern interests.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  there  is  little  Europe 
can  or  needs  to  do,  and  that  the  fate  of 
the  Mideast  will  be  decided  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  and  West- 
em  Europe  can  really  do  little  about  it. 

During  my  discussions  in  Western 
Europe  I  expressed  the  strong  view  that 
U.S.  attitudes  on  other  issues  of  great 
interest  to  Europe — troop  levels,  trade 
and  monetary  questions — will  be  deeply 
influenced  by  Western  Europe's  policy 
and  attitude  with  respect  to  the  Mideast. 
If  the  United  States  is  accorded  the  same 
conspicuous  lack  of  aid  and  comfort  in 
the  Mideast — where  it  is  confronting  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  area  of  vital  and  di- 
rect economic  and  security  interest  to 
Eiu-ope — that  has  been  accorded  to  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam,  there  must  inevitably 
be  a  psychological  backlash  in  the 
United  States  against  Western  Europe. 
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Western  Europe  simply  cannot  stand 
aloof  from  the  Mideast. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
issues  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
United  States  are  now  being  negotiated 
in  Europe.  The  issues  now  under  negotia- 
tion are  of  transcendent  importance  as 
they  could  determine  the  fate  of  Europe 
for  the  remainder  of  the  century.  T^e 
massive  Ice  pack  which  has  frozen  West- 
em  and  Eastern  European  affairs  for  the 
past  25  years  is  cracking  and  a  glacial 
flow  has  commenced.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  essential  that  the  United  States  be 
alert  to  the  possibilities  as  well  as  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  flux  and  that  we  be  prepared  to 
invest  the  energy,  attention  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  enable  us  to  join 
effectively  in  the  shape  of  the  future  of 
Europe  now  beginning  to  emerge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  communique  is- 
sued by  the  Political  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

North  Atlantic  Assembly,  July  3.  1970 

The  officers  of  the  Committee  are :  Senator 
Javlts,  Chairman;  Mr.  van  der  Stool,  Vice- 
Chairman;  and,  Mr.  Blumenfeld,  General 
Rapporteur. 

At  the  meeting  In  Brussels  on  2  July  1970, 
the  Political  Committee  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  considered  an  Interim  report 
on  Atlantic  Political  Problems  prepared  by 
Mr.  Erik  Blumenfeld  (Federal  Republic  at 
Germany)  Its  general  Rapporteur,  and  di- 
rected Us  Chairman  to  Issue  the  following 
statements  agreed  by  the  Political  Committee 
at  this  meeting. 

The  Committee  requested  Its  Chairman  to 
express  the  views  of  Its  members  concerning 
the  chapter  of  Mr.  Blumenfeld's  report  deal- 
ing with  East-West  relations.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  that  they  wished 
to  emphasize  that  their  views  concerning 
the  attempts  of  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  to  establish  bet- 
ter relations  with  the  GDR,  Poland  and  the 
USSR  differ  from  those  of  the  General  Rap- 
porteur and  that  they  did  not  share  the 
fears  expressed  in  the  report,  and  they  fur- 
ther wished  to  underline  their  support  of 
the  policy  Implied  In  the  following  extract 
from  the  Communique  published  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  following  its  Minis- 
terial meeting  In  Rome  on  26  and  27  May 
1970: 

"With  the  support  and  understanding  of 
Its  Allies,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
has  Initiated  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland  and  GDR  In  order  to  improve  the 
situation  In  Central  Europe.  The  Allies  con- 
sider this  to  be  encouraging.  They  express 
the  hope  that  these  talks  will  yield  results 
and  will  not  be  compromised  by  the  presen- 
tation of  unacceptable  demands.  The  efforts 
being  made  to  solve  outstanding  problems 
and  to  achieve  a  modus  Vivendi  In  Germany 
which  would  take  account  of  the  special 
features  of  the  German  situation,  represent 
an  Important  contribution  to  security  and 
co-operation  in  Europe.  The  Ministers  ex- 
press the  hope  that  all  governments  desiring 
to  contribute  to  a  policy  of  relaxation  of 
tension  in  Europe  will,  to  the  extent  possible, 
facilitate  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  the  development  of  conununlca- 
tlons  between  the  populations." 

The  Committee  Instructed  its  General  Rap- 
porteur to  revise  his  report  to  be  submitted 
to  its  next  meeting  In  November  in  the  light 
of  those  views  expressed  by  its  members.  The 
Committee  also  instructed  its  General  Rap- 
porteur to  comment,  in  his  revised  report. 


on  the  need  to  strengthen  the  South-Eastern 
flank  of  NATO  and  to  facilitate  a  NATO 
presence  in  that  area. 

Members  of  the  Committee  also  empha- 
sized that  their  views  on  the  section  con- 
cerned with  pKwsible  U.S.  force  withdrawals 
from  Europe  in  the  Rapjxirteur's  interim 
report  were  not  neces.sarlly  those  of  the  Rap- 
porteur, and  that,  as  a  Committee,  they  gen- 
erally looked  forward  to  continued  and 
effective  co-oi>eration  and  arrangements  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  other  NATO  countries 
and  would  deal  with  the  whole  question 
definitively  at  their  meeting  in  November  in 
preparation  for  submls.sion  of  an  appropriate 
resolution  to  the  plenarj-  session. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  trans- 
act routine  morning  business,  under  a  3- 
minute  limitation. 


MORE  PRISON  ATROCITIES 
REVEALED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  in  this  Chamber  I  reported 
sadly  that  horrible  incidents  of  brutal- 
ity toward  inmates  were  taking  place  in 
the  old  Ohio  penitentiary  located  in  Co- 
lumbus, the  capital  city  of  my  State.  At 
that  time  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 429,  to  authorize  an  investigation  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  of  al- 
leged acts  of  brutality  committed  against 
prisoners  by  prison  personnel  at  prisons 
in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Further  reason  for  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  Ohio  penal  institutions  are 
the  sadistic  and  brutal  atrocities  at  the 
Chillicothe  Correctional  Institute  in  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio,  recently  exposed  in  the 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  written 
and  published  by  Jack  Anderson.  In  his 
column  printed  July  8  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  other  newspapers,  there  were 
reported  killings,  beatings,  and  tortures. 
The  victims  of  these  atrocities  included 
inmates  of  the  Chillicothe  Reformatory. 
The  colimin  also  related  the  horrible  sa- 
distic killing  of  21  small  cats  and  recent- 
ly born  kittens  whose  heads  were  bashed 
In  by  prison  guards  and  officials  of  this 
institution  solely  because  these  small  cats 
were  pets  of  inmates. 

Mr.  President,  Jack  Anderson  is  abso- 
lutely correct  when  he  states  that  "a 
number  of  prison  officials  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  bars." 

Maury  Koblentz  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Ohio  Division  of  Corrections,  and 
William  Salisbury  who  is  the  warden  at 
Chillicothe,  are  blamable  and  miist  be 
held  responsible  for  the  mistreatment 
of  Inmates  at  Chillicothe.  These  men 
should — and  no  doubt  will — be  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  some  congres- 
sional investigating  subcommittee  and 
face  witnesses  who  will  testify  to  the 
horrible  mistreatment  of  inmates.  Fur- 
thermore, I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
next  Governor  of  Ohio  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio,  which  convenes  next 
January,  will  deal  in  a  forthright  and 
adequate  manner  with  all  offlciaJs  and 
employees  guilty  of  such  cruel  and  un- 
lawful acts  and  misconduct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Jack  Anderson 
entitled    "More    Prison   Atrocities   Re- 


vealed," published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Wednesday,  July  8,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

More  Prison  ATRocrriEs  Revealed 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

If  half  the  stories  are  true  that  have  been 
smuggled  to  this  column  from  Inside  Amer- 
ica's prisons,  a  number  of  prison  officials  are 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bars. 

A  horrifying  nightmare  of  prison  sadism 
and  brutality  Is  taking  form  from  the  official 
documents,  letters,  and  telephone  calls  we 
have  received  since  our  recent  column  ou 
prison  atrocities  In  Florida. 

Not  only  have  helpless  prisoners  been 
killed,  beaten,  tortured,  and  seduced,  but  at 
the  Chillicothe  Correctional  Institute  in 
Ohio,  21  small  cats  had  their  heads  bashed 
in  by  prison  officials  in  front  of  convicts  as 
a  lesson,  apparently,  that  convicts  weren't 
supposed  to  keep  cats  as  pets.  Canaries  are 
permitted,  but  not  cats. 

Warden  William  Salisbury  denied  the  kit- 
ten massacre  to  this  column.  He  said  only 
one  cat  was  killed  because  It  was  suspected 
of  rabies,  though  the  tests  showed  no  trace 
of  the  disease.  A  different  story  is  told,  how- 
ever, in  an  official  statement  for  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  of  Sen. 
Tom  Dodd  (D-Conn). 

Declares  the  document:  "Between  the 
hours  of  6  and  7  p.m.,  two  security  officers- 
one  a  captain  and  one  a  sergeant — went 
about  the  compound  collecting  the  cats  and 
putting  them  into  a  white  laundry  bag. 

"These  they  took  to  the  ramp  in  front  of 
the  chapel  where,  one  at  a  time,  the  captain 
held  up  the  cats,  and  the  sergeant  beat  their 
skulls  in  with  a  broomstick.  Just  to  make 
a  clean  sweep,  they  killed  six  4-day-oId  kit- 
tens, leaving  one  to  whine  on  its  dead 
mother.  One  hundred  and  fifty  grieving  con- 
victs witnessed  this  slaughter." 

The  statement  goes  on;  "James  Bray  had 
absolutely  no  history  of  heart  trouble.  He  was 
26  and  ...  a  very  healthy  specimen.  He  had 
for  some  time  been  the  object  of  midnight 
sexual  attacks  by  an  inmate/nurse.  .  .  . 

THREAT  TO  KHX 

"Although  he  was  kept  heavily  tran- 
quUized  with  doses  of  Thorazine,  he  com- 
plained of  this  (sexual)  abuse  so  loudly  that 
the  Inmate/nurse  threatened  to  kill  him. 
Alarmed,  Bray  sent  a  letter  to  a  friend  saying 
he  was  to  be  killed  that  night.  Unfortunately, 
his  friend  did  not  read  the  message  until 
6:30  the  next  morning  when  he  rushed  to 
Bray's  cell  and  found  him  dead. 

"Those  who  were  present  the  night  he  died 
said  it  was  a  beating,  followed  by  a  massive 
Injection  of  (pharmaceuticals)  administered 
by  the  man  who  said  he  was  going  to  kill 
him  .  .  .  nor  was  this  the  nurse's  first  vic- 
tim. He  once  had  to  be  blackjacked  off  a 
patient  he  was  sexually  assaxiltlng.  .  .  .  Less 
than  a  week  before  he  killed  Bray,  the  same 
inmate/nurse,  together  with  several  others, 
beat  a  patient  so  badly  he  had  to  be  hos- 
pitalized." 

Both  Warden  Salisbury  and  the  autopsy 
report  claim  Bray  died  of  coronary  throm- 
bosis. There  are  no  beatings  at  Chillicothe, 
said  the  warden. 

But  there  is  more  testimony:  "Dartd  War- 
fleld  was  sent  to  the  Criminal  Psychiatric 
Unit  at  Chillicothe.  There,  because  he  had 
become  so  disturbed,  he  was  strapped  hand 
and  foot  to  the  bed.  While  he  was  thus  help- 
less, he  was  sexually  assaulted  by  a  gruard. 

"His  mother  found  him  so  altered  when 
she  went  to  visit  that  she  did  not  recognize 
him.  He  was  In  a  wheelchair  ...  On  her  next 
visit,  he  appeared  to  be  dying."  Yet  au- 
thorities said  he  only  "feigned  Illness." 

Warfleld  wound  up  on  Intravenous  feed- 
ings and  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  Lima 
State  Hospital  for  the  Criminally  Insane. 
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57    VICTIMS 


This  column  has  the  names  of  57  Ohio 
prisoners,  dead  and  alive,  whose  mistreat- 
ments have  been  reported  In  official  docu- 
ments. In  addition,  41  prison  guards,  ranging 
in  rank  up  to  major,  are  listed  as  having 
"participated  In  attacks  on  Inmates." 

We  asked  Ohio  EMvislon  of  Corrections  head 
Maury  Koblentz  for  permission  to  question 
individual  prisoners  at  Ohio  Penitentiary  and 
Chillicothe  who  allegedly  have  been  mis- 
ueated  from  1968  to  1970.  Koblentz  refused 
our  request,  saying  it  was  against  prison 
policy. 

Footnote:  Florida's  Health  and  Rehabilita- 
tive head.  Dr.  James  Bax,  has  attacked  our 
column  on  prison  atrocities,  though  acknowl- 
edging that  "we've  got  some  problems."  As 
the  man  at  the  top,  Bax  also  concedes,  he  may 
not  know  everything  that  Is  going  on.  He 
Invited  this  column  to  visit  any  inmate  in  the 
Florida  system  with  any  guide  we  chose,  pro- 
vided only  that  we  give  accused  guards  and 
officials  a  chance  to  respond.  He  vowed  he 
would  "summarily  fire"  any  guards  who  have 
abused  Inmates.  This  column  will  accept 
Bax's  invitation. 

SUPPRESSED    RECORDS 

The  federal  government  Is  refusing  to  give 
a  missile  scientist  It  drummed  out  of  his  job 
for  "mental  disability"  his  own  medical  rec- 
ords so  he  can  fight  the  retirement  In  court. 

This  column  has  obtained  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  suppressed  records  on  the  scientist,  Ken- 
neth Cook,  and  it  Is  small  wonder  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  want  them  to  get  out  In 
the  open. 

In  It,  Lt.  Col.  Paul  Grlssom,  as  the  Air 
Force's  top  psychiatrist,  said  that  the  56- 
year-old  civilian  Air  Force  weapons  analyst's 
flies  give  no  "sound  medical  basis"  for  his 
retirement. 

BLtTEPRINT    POR    YOtTH 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
America's  restless  youth,  the  most  aware, 
aroused  generation  in  our  history,  needs 
a  set  of  blueprints  if  they  are  to  reform 
the  ills  of  our  society.  Fiercely  idealistic, 
some  of  our  young  people  seem  to  be- 
lieve we  can  end  the  war  and  eliminate 
social  problems  with  talk  of  love,  but 
many  escape  by  copping  out,  taking 
drugs  and  living  in  a  psychedelic  dream- 
world. All  our  young  people  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  Mormon 
teenagers  in  Salt  Lake  City  who  re- 
cently mowed  lawns,  washed  cars,  and 
did  other  chores  to  raise  more  than  $35  - 

000  to  help  build  a  Negro  church  Tliis 
college  generation  should  understand 
there  are  no  simple  solutions  and  that 
tearing  down  our  society  as  urged  bv  a 
mmority  without  an  idea  of  how  to  re- 
construct it  would  bring  anarchy  and 
chaos.  Adults  should  advise  our  youth  to 
exchange  rhetoric  for  practical  solu- 
tions. Why  not  roll  up  their  sleeves, 
pitch  in  and  do  something  worthwhile' 

1  wu*'  ^"couraging  has  been  the  youth 
lobby  crusading  against  our  deepening 
involvement  in  Indochina  by  making 
their  views  known  to  Congress.  Our 
youth  should  know  they  cannot  expect 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  Republic 
without  active  involvement  and  serious 
efforts  to  substitute  deeds  for  dreams 
and  words. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 


CAMBODIA:  RIGHT  OR  WRONG 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
on  July  9,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


(Mr.  DoMINICK^  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton>  appeared  with 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  and  news  corre- 
spondent Bill  Monroe  on  an  ABC  News 
special  program  entitled  "Cambodia: 
Right  or  Wrong."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  transcript 
of  the  program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  an  NBC  News  Special,  July  9,  1970] 
Cambodia:  Right  Or  Wrong 

Announcer:  NBC  News  presents  "Cam- 
bodia: Right  or  Wrong,"  a  discussion  on  the 
merits  and  the  legalltv  of  the  U.S.  incursion 
into  Cambodia. 

Here  Is  NBC  News  correspondent.  Bill 
Monroe. 

Bill  Monroe:  Exactly  ten  weeks  ago  tonight 
President  Nixon  announced  on  television 
that  American  troops  were  going  into  Cam- 
bodia to  clean  out  communist  sanctuaries. 
In  this  hour  three  United  States  senators  and 
a  distinguished  soldier-diplomat  will  dis- 
cuss the  results  of  that  decision. 

Did  the  President  abide  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  not  consulting  Congress?  Has  the 
Cambodian  operation  Improved  our  military 
position  in  Vietnam? 

Our  guest  tonight  to  lead  discussion  on 
the  military  results.  General  Maxwell  Taylor, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  former  Ambassador  to  Vietnam. 

General  Maxwell  Taylor;  Well  based  on  the 
facts  as  I  know  them.  I  would  say  that  the 
military  operation  against  the  sanctuaries 
has  been  an  important  military  success.  And, 
furthermore,  it  has  carried  with  It  important 
political  and  psychological  effects  also  of 
considerable  value  to  us. 

In  combination,  I  would  think  It's  reason- 
able to  hope  that  the  operations  will  have 
contributed  to  the  shortening  of  the  war. 
Monroe:  Also  discussing  the  military  re- 
sult."!. Senator  Harold  Hughes,  Democrat, 
former  governor  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Harold  Hughes:  I  believe  the  over- 
all invasion  of  Cambodia  has  been  probably 
a  tragedy  to  the  United  States.  And  the 
policy  In  the  long  run  will  be  felt  in  this 
country  as  one  of  the  great  mistakes  of  this 
war. 

Monr&e:  Now  ju.st  to  argue  the  Constitu- 
tional issue.  Senator  Peter  Dominlck.  Re- 
publican of  Colorado,  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Senator  Peter  Dominlck:  I  think  that  the 
President  had  every  right  under  both  inter- 
national law  and  also  under  our  Consti- 
tution to  attack  and  destroy  the  North  Viet- 
namese bases  within  Cambodia. 

Monroe:  And  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton 
Democrat,  former  Attorney  General  and 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Missouri. 

Senator  Thomas  Eagleton:  Bill,  in  my 
judgment  the  invasion  into  Cambodia  bv 
President  Nixon  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause Is  was  designed  to  buttress  the  Lon 
Nol  government,  and  not  designed  to  meet 
any  new  threat  to  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

My  Judgment  is  that  it  has  expanded  the 
war. 

Monroe:  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  last  American  troops  got  out  of  Cam- 
bodia early  last  week.  But  as  we  can  see 
from  the  opening  statements  of  our  guests, 
the  debate  continues.  Cambodia  touched  off 
a  new  convulsion  on  the  campus:  student 
strikes,  four  deaths  at  Kent  State. 

Two  congressional  delegations  visited  In- 
dochina. They  came  back  saving  that  Cam- 
bodia made  sense.  The  Senate  talked  for 
seven  weeks;  then  paaeed  a  measure  aim- 
ing at  requiring  congressional  consultation 
before  another  Cambodia.  President  Nixon 
delcared   the  operation  an   Important  suc- 


cess. But  critics  said  the  Vietnam  War  had 
been  widened  into  another  country  with  no 
end  in  sight. 

First,  tonight,  well  ask  General  Taylor 
and  Senator  Hughes  to  discuss  the  military- 
political  results  of  Cambodia.  Then  we'U  ask 
Senators  Dominlck  and  Eagleton  for  their 
comments  on  that  issue.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  hour.  Senators  Dominlck  and  Eagle- 
ton will  open  discussion  on  the  constitutional 
problem. 

So  to  start  off,  has  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion Improved  our  overall  position  In  Viet- 
nam? 
General  Maxwell  Taylor. 
General  Taylor:  Yes,  I  would  say  that  It 
has.  Because  the  results  in  a  strictly  military 
sense  have  been  the  destruction  of  very 
large  supply  dumps,  depots,  in  Cambodia. 
It  represents  most  of  the  war  reserves  for 
the  continuation  and  support  of  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  enemy  sol- 
diers who  have  lost  their  lives  in  this.  So 
clearly,  this  Is  a  reduction  In  the  aggregate 
of  power  available  to  the  other  side  to  con- 
duct the  war  In  the  South. 

Now,  those  are  the  direct  advantages,  I 
would  say.  There  are  others.  The  question, 
the  point  that  the  logistic  system,  which 
has  been  put  together  so  painfully,  wnth 
such  effort  over  many  years,  has  now  been 
disrupted  to  the  point  that  the  other  side 
must  commit  enormous  reserves  of  man- 
power and  of  effort  to  replace  them  clearly 
is  a  military  asset.  The  fact  that  the  offen- 
sive plans  which  have  been  put  together 
based  on  the  availability  of  these  supplies 
and  this  manpower — these  plans  cannot  be 
carried  out  under  the  present  conditions— 
I  would  say  clearly  is  an  advantage  to  us. 

Then  the  fact  that  the  other  side  is  faced 
with  a  dispersion  of  strength — how  to  face 
the  fact  they  have  a  third  front  opened  for 
this  little  country  in  the  north  in  a  twentv- 
slx  war,  I  believe  is  the  correct  time:  these 
facts  certainly  present  serious  problems  to 
the  enemy  and.  conversely,  lmp>ortant  ad- 
vantages to  us. 

They're  the  points  that  I'd  like  to  pa.-rs 
to  my  colleague. 

Monroe;  Senator  Hughes 
Senator  Hughes:  Well.  I  would  agree  with 
General  Taylor  that  certainly  the  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  was  a  limited  tactical  success 
with  the  destruction  of  the  materials  and 
supplies  of  the  enemy. 

I  think  a£  I  listened  to  the  President  de- 
scribe the  reasons  we  were  going  into  Cam- 
bodia the  night  of  the  invasion  that  he  said 
that  within  the  last  ten  days  there  had  been 
an  important  change  along  the  Cambodia 
border  In  the  Parrot's  Beak  and  the  Pish 
Hook  area,  and  that  tonight  American  boys 
were  attacking  to  destroy  the  COSVN,  the 
enemy  headquarters,  and  the  major  troops 
commitments  in  that  area.  It  was  well  evi- 
dent In  the  aftermath  that  the  Vietnamese, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong, 
had  been  well  aware  of  our  tactics  and  that 
the  withdrawal  had  already  begun. 

I  think  the  enemy  also,  as  I  foUowed  the 
WTiters,  had  adopted  a  rather  low  profile  In 
the  several  months  preceding  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  most  of  the  generals  that  I  had 
read  comments  of  in  Vietnam  had  said  that 
the  enemy  was  actually  going  back  to  guer- 
rilla tactical  warfare  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  there  liad  not  been  major  threat  to 
Saigon  or  attack,  I  believe,  in  over  two  years. 
So  the  immediate  statement  of  why  we 
were  going  into  Cambodia  seems  to  have  dis- 
sipated In  the  aftermath  of  that  strike. 

I  would  also  point  out  In  the  beginning 
that  contrary  to  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
two  vital  sanctuaries,  which  the  President 
pointed  out,  over  half  of  Cambodia  is  In  the 
hands  of  the  enemy:  that  they  actually  seem 
to  be  in  control  of  the  border  all  the  way 
from  the  Parrot's  Beak  to  Laos. 
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And  as  a  result  of  that,  though  the  sup- 
ply lines  have  been  disrupted,  we  have  also 
another  front,  a  verj-  wide  front,  which  our 
allies,  the  ARVN  or  the  South  Vietnamese, 
are  continually  going  to  be  faced  with  pwllc- 
Ing  an  area  almost  twice  as  large  as  they  pre- 
viously had  in  South  Vietnam  alone. 

Monroe:  General  Taylor,  I  notice  you've 
taJcen  a  note  or  two.  Would  you  like  to  re- 
spond? 

General  Taylor:  Yes,  some  of  these  points 
I  think  I  would  like  to  comment  on. 

First,  I  think  the  (word  unintelligible) 
should  be  what  we've  actually  done,  not  what 
we  might  have  done. 

Personally,  I  never  had  any  feeling  we  had 
any  chance  of  catching  COSVN.  We'd  been 
talking  about  this  operation  so  long  in  ad- 
vance— we  have  a  great  way  of  talking  about 
everything  we're  going  to  do  and  hence  alert- 
ing the  enemy.  Hence  a  mobile  headquarters, 
such  as  COSVN,  could  never  have  been 
caught. 

But  the  main  thing  is  that  supply  bases 
can't  be  moved.  They  weren't  moved.  And  my 
only  concern,  frankly,  Is  that  we  didn't  stay 
long  enough  to  do  a  complete  Job.  Whether 
that's  the  case  or  not,  I'm  not  positive. 

1  wouldn't  agree  that  the  other  side  con- 
trols a  half  of  Cambodia.  I  don't  see  any 
evidence  that  any  serious  fighting  yet  has  oc- 
curred inside  of  CamtxDdia  except  in  the 
actual  sanctuaries.  The  evidences  from  the 
press  are  very,  very  uncertain.  The  difficulties 
In  the  collection  of  Information  Is  very,  very 
difficult.  And  certainly,  there's  nothing  that 
suggests  that  the  capital  of  Phnom  Penh  has 
really  been  threatened  thus  far. 

Monroe:  Senator. 

Senator  Hughes:  I  think,  General,  as  we 
review  this  over  the  course  of  years  when 
you  were  Chief  of  Staff,  certainly  the  con- 
sideration of  the  invasion  of  these  sanc- 
tuaries must  have  come  up  repeatedly  over 
that  course  of  years,  and  must  have  been 
tabled  over  that  course  of  years. 

When  we  were  actively  engaged  In  some 
of  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the  war,  we  de- 
cided not  to  make  that  Invasion  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  And  the  President  did  Imply, 
contrary,  I  believe,  to  the  Implications  after- 
wards, that  we  were  going  to  strike  COSVN, 
that  we  were  going  to  find  the  headquarters: 
and  that  we  were  going  to  destroy  the  ene- 
my's structure  of  command  in  that  strike. 

Now,  contrary  to  what  happened,  this  was 
the  reason  stated  that  he  gave  to  the  nation. 
And  as  a  result  of  that,  I  concede  large 
amounts  of  enemy  supplies  were  captured 
and  destroyed;  Slhanoukvllle  was  disrupted, 
and  supply  lines  were  disrupted. 

But  I  still  maintain  that  although  the 
enemy  faces  a  widening  front,  we  also  face  a 
widening  front.  And  I  think  also  we  face  a 
tragedy  of  what  our  allies  In  Cambodia  have 
been  doing:  the  fact  that  they  have  been  de- 
stroying villages,  looting  villages,  raping  the 
women — the  South  Vietnamese. 

And  though  sometimes  we  say  we're  not 
responsible  for  that,  they  are  our  allies.  We 
pay  and  supply  their  troops.  And  I  think 
when  we  cry  out  against  American  troops  In 
cases  of  atrocities,  that  certainly  we  must  de- 
mand of  our  allies  that  they  not  be  guilty 
of  similar  things. 

General  Taylor:  PMrst,  let  me  get  back  to 
the  point  of  why  didn't  we  do  this  before. 

I  would  have  opposed  it  had  I  had  the  au- 
thoriry  to  take  a  position  on  the  Invasion  of 
the  sanctuaries,  say,  two  or  three  years  ago 
simply  because  we  didn't  have  the  strength. 
The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  was  too 
precarious. 

Now  thanks  to  the  enormous  defeat  we 
imposed  upon  the  North  Vietnamese  in  1968 
and  '69,  points  that  many  of  our  American 
citizens  still  are  not  aware  of,  we  do  have  this 
excess  of  strength  which  allows  us  to  go  Into 
these  sanctuaries,  and  ftu-thermore  allows  yia 
the  luxury  of  our  allies  staying  there  and 


cleaning  up  a  Job  which  we  left,  I'm  afraid, 
not  entirely  finished.  So  that's  one  point  I 
would  like  to  make. 

The  other  is  the  question  of  the  conduct  of 
our  allies.  I  don't  know  if  they  are  any  worse 
than  troops  In  ordinary  operations.  I  can't 
feel  too  sympathetic  for  the  Cambodians  who 
have  lent  their  soil  to  the  enemy,  provided 
the  bases  upon  which  troops  and  weapons 
and  munitions  have  come  to  fight  the  war  in 
Soutli  Vietnam,  to  kill  our  soldiers  and  also 
the  people  in  South  Vietnam.  Don't  expect 
under  those  circumstances  that  soldiers  are 
going  to  be  too  sympathetic  with  the  Cam- 
bodians. 

Senator  Hughes:  Well,  I  think  these  bitter 
hatreds  of  many,  many  years.  General,  be- 
tween the  CamlDodians  and  the  Vietnamese 
have  certainly  surfaced  again  and  that  we 
have  arovised  old  antagonisms.  And  certainly 
women  and  children  have  been  victims  In  all 
wars,  but  not  as  openly  apparently  as  the 
reporters  are  reporting  in  this  particular  sit- 
uation and  these  particular  series  of  Inci- 
dents. 

And  I  think  It  behooves  us,  particularly 
those  in  command  and  those  In  places  of 
responsibility,  to  be  concerned  about  the 
ravaging  of  women,  the  destruction  of  vil- 
lages and  the  leaving  of  homes  senselessly, 
regardless  of  what  the  circumstances  are  or 
what  people  may  feel.  I  also  descry  the  fact 
that  tliere  has  been  no  rseponse,  you  know, 
in  trying  to  deny  sanctuary  to  the  enemy  on 
those  borders. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  condone 
savagery  on  our  own  In  response  to  It,  most 
certainly.  And  I'm  sure  that  you  would  agree 
with  that. 

Monroe:   Continuing  this.  .  .  . 

General  Taylor:  I  will  indeed.  But  the  point 
Is,  what  is  our  national  interest  in  this  Inci- 
dent? Is  this,  indeed,  not  an  action  to  our 
national  interest,  apart  from  the  human- 
itarian considerations  which  you  have  very 
properly  raised? 

Monroe:  Continuing  with  discussion  on 
the  military  aspects  of  the  Cambodian  situ- 
ation, could  I  ask  each  of  you  gentlemen  to 
address  yotirselveis  to  whether  tlie  Cambodian 
operation  will  enhance  the  possibilities  of 
Viet namizat ion  working  and  an  eventual 
takeover  of  combat  operations  by  the  South 
Vietnamese?  And  will  it  enhance  the  pos- 
sibiUtv  of  peace  through  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks? 

General. 

General  Taylor:  I  would  certainly  think 
that  it's  bound  to  assist  the  Vietnamization 
program  simply  because  it  has  reduced  the 
offensive  capability  of  the  enemy.  They  can't 
come  in  with  the  same  .-strength  they  could 
have  had  this  not  occurred  since  the  pres- 
sure is  off  Vietnamization,  the  pressure  is  off 
pacification,  the  pressure  is  off  the  nation 
building  operation  which  takes  place  behind 
the  barrier  of  military  security. 

It's  bound  to  have  a  favorable  effect  in  that 
way.  How  much,  one  can't  weigh.  This  is  not 
a  tangible  thing  that  you  can  get  ten  per- 
cent or  fifty  percent. 

With  regard  to  the  Paris  Peace  Talks,  I 
have  no  idea.  We'll  never  get  anyiliing  from 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks  until  the  other  side  Is 
convinced  that  it's  to  their  interest  to  nego- 
tiate on  a  reciprocal  basis.  They're  not  con- 
vinced yet.  And  I'm  afraid  that  our  Americ.m 
attitude  at  home  contributes  to  that  resist- 
ance to  honest  negotiations. 

Monroe:  Senator  Hughes. 

Senator  Hughes:  Well,  I  think  quite  con- 
trary to  what  the  General  says  that  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  actually  Increased  the 
difficulties  of  Vietnamization.  if  you  accept 
Vietnamization  as  a  p>olicy  at  all. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  Vietnamization 
will  be  a  perpettiation  of  the  war  rather  than 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  result  of  that.  I  think  tlie  use  of  many 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  troops  In 
Cambodia  and  the  continuing  going  back  and 


forth  of  these  troops  to  keep  the  highways 
open,  to  make  sure  that  supply  lines  are  not 
reinstated,  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  out- 
lying territories,  If  necessary,  where  enemy 
buildups  come  up,  the  continuing  involve- 
ment of  our  support  planes  in  bomhing  mis- 
sions and  perhaps  in  close  support  of  fighting 
troops  means  that  it  is  :?olng  to  .slow  do;v-n 
the  Vietnamization  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam, which  we  had  not  been  ready  to  agree 
had  reached  the  point  where  they  were  able 
to  do  it  anyway. 

And  as  a  result  of  that.  I  think  It's  going 
to  lengthen  the  war.  It's  going  to  Increase 
the  problems  and  make  It  far  more  difficult 
for  us  to  continue  this  program,  if  that  is 
to  be  our  national  policy. 

Monroe:  What  about  possible  effects  at 
Paris,  Senator? 

Senator  Hughes :  Well  In  Paris  I  think  that 
we  have  been  at  a  stalemate  certainly  since 
January  of  1969.  I'm  encouraged  to  see  that 
the  President  has  appointed  a  new  ambas- 
sador to  those  peace  talks.  I  thought  It  should 
have  been  done  long  ago. 

Now  that  It  has  been  done,  though  I  think 
the  hazards  are  greater  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  I  think  at  least  there 
has  been  a  national  indication  that  we  do 
want  to  pick  up  the  peace  talks,  that  we  do 
want  to  negotiate,  and  that  we  do  want  to 
find  a  way  of  resolving  that  conflict. 

So  I'm  encouraged  by  the  appointment  of 
Ambassador  Bruce.  But  I  don't  see  In  sight — 
I  would  agree  with  the  General — I  don't  see 
In  sight  at  the  present  time  any  improvement 
In  the  talks.  And  I  think  the  Cambodian  sit- 
uation probably  made  It  more  difficult. 

Monroe:  General. 

General  Taylor:  Well,  I  would  not  agree  to 
the  latter. 

I  think  It  may  be  that  the  disarray  into 
which  the  Cambodian  operation  has  thrown 
the  Hanoi  high  command,  the  tremendous 
problems  they're  faced  with  In  the  III  Corps 
that  you  mentioned  before,  the  problem  with 
the  protection  of  their  communications  In 
the  Panhandle  of  Laos;  the  danger  that  this 
kind  of  surprise  attack  might  take  place  else- 
where: this  could.  Indeed,  be  a  factor  to  bring 
them  to  the  table  because  I'm  sure  they'll 
never  negotiate  except  from  self-interest;  not 
for  a  love  of  peace,  not  for  any  other  consid- 
eration except  the  fact  that  the  table  offers 
them  their  only  hop)e  for  an  outlet. 

Until  we  get  there  we  won't  get  negotia- 
tions. 

Monroe:  In  going  Into  Cambodia  have  we 
incurred  an  obligation,  moral  or  military,  to 
the  Lon  Nol  government?  And  if  we  have.  Is 
that  good  or  bad? 

Senator  Hughes. 

Senator  Hughes:  Well,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Lon  Nol  government  was  really  the  pre- 
cipitant factor  in  our  going  Into  the  so-called 
sanctuaries. 

Until  the  Lon  No!  government  had  taken 
over  In  Cambodia,  we  had  displayed  no  in- 
terest whatsoever  In  going  into  these  sanc- 
tuaries In  Cambodia.  But  suddenly  we  were 
told  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  strange  things  were  happening  In  these 
sanctuaries  that  threatened  our  troops  in 
the  area  of  Saigon  and  our  Vietnamization 
program  totally:  and  we  had  to  take  this 
action. 

Obviously,  it  was  the  weakness,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  the  Lon  Nol  government  which  pre- 
cipitated this  factor. 

I  think  we  did  assume  a  moral  obligation. 
We,  In  fact,  in  the  Senate  were  discussing,  if 
not  debating,  the  fact  of  what  sort  of  sup- 
port we  should  give  the  Lon  Nol  regime.  I 
think  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  President 
gave  no  notice  whatsoever  to  any  member  of 
the  Senate  that  I'm  aware  of — certainly  not 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee— 
this  imminent  proceeding.  Though  the  en- 
emy obviously,  as  the  General  pointed  out, 
had  some  advance  notice  of  It,  the  United 
States  Senate  did  not. 
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And  I  think  that  as  we  have  done  this 
we've  now  incurred  a  liability  there  that 
publicly  will  mean  that  we're  going  to  feel 
some  responsibility  for  continuing,  at  the 
very  least,  an  extensive  military  support  and 
supplies  to  the  Lon  Nol  government. 

Moiu-oe:  You  believe  we  have  Incurred 
an  obligation  and  that  It's  a  disadvantage? 

Senator  Hughes:  Well,  I'm  not  in  favor  of 
the  obligation  except  on  the  basis  of  limited 
supplies  to  the  Lon  Nol  goverimient  to  sup- 
port and  fight  for  themselves. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  that  liability  may 
arise  after  this  particular  response  we  have 
made. 

Monroe :  General  Taylor. 

General  Taylor:  It  certainly  was  a  favor- 
able development  when  Sihanouk  was 
thrown  out  and  Lon  Nol  came  in.  For  the 
first  time,  we  had  a  friendy  head  of  state, 
weak  though  he  may  be,  weak  thcufth  his 
government  is.  Hence,  I  would  say  there's 
no  question  to  what  it  was  to  our  advantage 
to  have  this  take  place. 

Now  what  occurs  from  here  on  out  would 
have  happened  whether  we  had  gone  into  the 
sanctuaries  or  not.  The  Lon  Nol  issue  is  en- 
tirely independent,  as  I  see  it,  of  the  sanc- 
tuary question.  You  would  still  have  the 
question  which  Is  being  debated:  should  we 
help  Lon  Nol  or  not? 

I  don't  have  enough  information  myself 
to  say.  I  would  say  we  have  no  obligations, 
no  moral  oblli»atlon,  no  military  obligation. 
But  we  have  an  obligation  to  our  national 
interest.  And  we  should  sit  down  very  coolly 
and  coldly  and  analyze  this,  and  conduct 
ourselves  accordingly. 

Monroe:  General  "Taylor,  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  whole  Vietnam  situation  is  the  matter 
of  U.S.  credibility;  whether  other  parts  of 
the  world  believe  that  the  U.S.  would  be 
firm  In  maintaining  its  commitments. 

Do  you  believe  that  this  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  Cambodian  operation? 

General  Taylor:  I  think  it's  been  terribly 
damaged  by  behavior  in  Vietnam.  I  don't 
think  that  Cambodia  hEis  had  any  effect  on 
this  In  relation  to  the  tremendous  damage 
that  has  been  taking  place  to  our  standing 
in  the  world,  the  credibility  of  (word  unin- 
telligible) because  of  our  conduct  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Monroe:  What  part  of  otir  policy  in  Viet- 
nam do  vou  believe  has  damaged  our  credi- 
bility? 

General  Taylor:  The  fact  that  we  are  show- 
ing signs  of  willingness  to  accept  defeat  in 
a  situation  where  victory  is  in  our  hands: 
victory  not  in  the  military  success,  as  is 
always  being  thrown  around:  but  in  a  sense 
of  achieving  oiu-  objective  of  leaving  a  coun- 
try which  is  viable,  which  has  a  government 
of  its  own  choice,  with  a  military  threat 
which  has  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  It 
can  be  controlled  by  the  people  within  its 
own  borders. 

Monroe:  Strictly  through  Vietnamization, 
turning  the  war  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese? 

General  Taylor:  That's  an  Important  part 
of  it.  That's  not  the  whole  story. 

The  end  product  is  that  you  do  what  five 
presidents  said  we  set  out  "to  do :  an  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam  with  a  government 
of  Its  own  choosing  and  no  military  threat 
from  the  outside. 

Monroe:  Senator  Hughes,  what  about  U.S. 
credibility,  and  what  about  the  possibllty  of 
victory  in  Vietnam? 

Senator  Hughes:  Well,  1  think  we've  kept 
our  promises  in  spades  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
And  I  think  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  be- 
ing called  a  pitiful  giant  that  Is  unable  to 
meet  its  commitments.  We  have  met  our 
commitments,  totally. 

I  think  when  the  General  talks  about  a 
victory,  he  talks  about  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems that  we  have;  that  we're  talking  about  a 
negotiated  peace  settlement.  And  when  we 


negotiate,  certainly  we're  not  talking  about  a 
victory.  And  the  General  pointed  out  that  he 
was  not  talking  about  a  military  victory,  but 
he  was  talking  about  a  victory  at  the  peace 
table  under  our  circumstances  and  totally 
under  our  terms. 

I  believe  that  as  we  view  what  now  has 
happened  In  South  Vietnam  totally,  over  the 
course  of  the  last  seven  years  particularly, 
since  combat  htis  picked  up  and  large  devas- 
tation has  been  wrought  to  the  people — and 
the  General  made  the  statement  that  we  now 
have  a  government  in  South  Vietnam  that's 
a  choice  of  the  people —  I'd  like  to  point  that 
in  that  election  In  1967  the  Thleu-Ky  regime 
got  a  little  over  thirty-five  percent  of  the 
total  vote.  And  about  sixty  percent  of  that 
total  vote  was  for  peace  candidates. 

I  think  the  Vietnamese  people  did  express 
their  opinions.  And  their  opinion  was  for 
peace  at  that  particular  time.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  get  a  determination  even  by 
that  government  to  agree  in  the  beginning  to 
negotiate  or  to  settle  their  differences  at  the 
peace  table. 

When  we  went  into  Cambodia  they  said  to 
the  United  States  that  only  foolish  people 
talk  about  coming  out  of  Cambodia  after 
our  President  had  indicated  that  they  were 
coming  out  at  the  same  time  we  were  coming 
out. 

I  think  continuously  the  Thleu-Ky  regime 
has  displayed  contempt  really  toward  the 
United  States  of  America  and  toward  Its  own 
people.  I  think  that  It  does  not  represent 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  fairly.  I  think 
the  most  recent  expose  of  the  political  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam  in  the  last  three 
days  is  an  Indication.  The  indications  are, 
according  to  reports,  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand political  prisoners  being  held  without 
trial. 

When  the  State  Department  briefed  me 
and  Senator  Eagleton  some  two  months  ago 
they  Indicated  to  us  that  to  their  knowledge 
there  were  only  two  political  prisoners  being 
held  by  the  government  of  South  Vietnam. 
And  I  think  the  Indications  of  torture  and 
damage  there  are  certainly  ones  that  we 
should  not  condone  in  a  government  that  we 
support. 

I  agree  that  the  enemy  uses  those  tactics. 
We  deplore  it:  we  en'  out  against  it  in  the 
treatment  of  our  own  prisoners  of  war.  .^nd 
we  hope  for  their  negotiated  early  return, 
and  certainly  humane  treatment  for  them 
as  soon  as  possible. 

But  for  us  to  support  a  government  that 
adopts  and  uses  the  same  tactics  I  think 
Is  deplorable. 

Monroe:  Senators  Domlnlck  and  Eagleton, 
you  gentlemen  will  lead  off  the  discussion  on 
the  constitutional  issues  in  a  few  minutes. 
But  you  have  been  listening  to  what  Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  Senator  Hughes  have  had  to 
say  about  the  military-political  aspects.  And 
we  would  like  to  bring  you  Into  this  part  of 
the  discussion  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Domlnlck. 

Senator  Domlnlck:  Well.  I'll  be  fairly  brief. 
But  I  think  I  should  make  some  comment 
on  some  of  the  things  ttiat  Senator  Hughes 
said.  He's  talking  in  a  htimanitarian  way  for 
all  mankind.  This  is  great.  If  everything  was 
fair,  as  President  Kennedy  said,  in  a  fair 
world.  It  would  be  wonderful.  But  this  Isn't 
a  fair  world.  Maybe  we  can  try  and  make  it 
so. 

But  I  think  it's  Important  to  point  out  to 
the  viewing  audience  here  that  it  is  not  the 
United  States  which  has  been  Invading  these 
countries:  it's  the  North  Vietnamese.  They're 
the  ones  who  have  put  the  troops  Into  South 
Vietnam.  They're  the  ones  who  have  over 
sixty  thousand  troops  In  Laos.  They're  the 
ones  that  have  forty  thousand  troops  in 
Cambodia  and  who  are  desirous  of  taking 
over  all  of  Indochina. 

Now  faced  with  that  kind  of  a  situation.  I 
think  you  have  to  balance  the  equities  and 
decide  whether  other  people  have  the  right 
to  live.  I  think  this  is  extremely  Important 


because  where  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
(slc)  the  other  people  have  not  been  given 
the  right  to  live. 

Monroe:  Senator  Eagleton. 

Senator  Thomas  Ete^leton:  Well,  like  Sen- 
ator Domlnlck,  I'll  try  to  be  a  bit  brief  and 
respond  to  some  of  the  points  that  I  think 
were  made  by  General  Taylor.  I  think  two 
or  three  of  them  deserve  some  specific  com- 
ment. 

I  think  Implicit  in  the  General's  remarks 
was  the  fact  that  this  war  has  been  widened. 
He  says  on  the  plus  side  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese now  are  further  dispersing  their 
troops;  they're  getting  more  thinly  scattered. 

To  me  to  use  that  as  a  Justification  for 
widening  the  war  is  reminiscent  of  the  ma- 
jor who  In  referring  to  a  village,  you  know, 
in  South  Vietnam  said  we  had  to  destroy  it 
in  order  to  preserve  It,  or  in  order  to  save  it. 

It's  a  non  seqtUtur.  If  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  further  dispersed,  how  about  the 
ARVN.  And  Senator  Hughes  has  mentioned 
of  course,  that  Thieu  and  Ky  are  going  to 
stay  there  as  long  as  they  darn  well  please. 
They  told  us  they  were  going  to  do  that  even 
though  President  Nixon  In  his  April  30th 
announcement  said  that  they  would  be  com- 
ing out  when  we  came  out.  President  Thieu, 
or  was  it  Vice  President  Ky,  their  great  out- 
spoken spokesman,  who  sild  anybody  who 
says  that  is  silly. 

Secondly,  General  Taylor  talks  about  the 
supplies  that  have  been  destroyed.  Well,  I 
think  the  total  aggregate  market  value  of 
it  is  about  30  million  dollars,  which  is  about 
the  cost  of  half  a  day  in  terms  of  what  we 
Invest  in  the  war  now  in  Indochina.  Most  of 
these  supplies,  I  think,  could  be  brought 
back  on  one  boat  load. 

And  very  Importantly.  General,  I'd  point 
to  you  that  since  this  action  has  been 
taken  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
have  escalated  their  commitments  m  terms 
of  materiel,  supplies  and  weaponry,  to  North 
Vietnam.  And  I  think  that  we're  in  deeper 
than  ever. 

Finally.  I  find  this  statement  very  cur.ous 
in  the  General.  He  says  they  now  have,  and 
I'm  quoting  him  directly — I  WTOte  it  down — 
an  excess  of  strength  in  South  Vietnam.  And 
we  now  have,  quote,  "the  luxury  of  going  into 
new  places." 

Well,  I  ask,  if  we've  got  that  excess  of 
strength,  and  if  the  Nixon  policy  is  to  bring 
our  boys  back  home  as  soon  as  the  ARVN  Is 
ready  to  take  over,  then  why  didn't  we  bring 
that  excess  strength  back  home  In  conform- 
ance with  the  Nixon  policies?  Why  are  we 
going  Into  new  areas  with  this  excess  of 
strength  that  gives  us  this  luxury  of  reckless 
abandonment  in  terms  of  going  wherever  we 
please  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Bear  in  mind,  Cambodia  is  a  neutral  state. 
Was.  We've  now  (word  unintelligible)  into  a 
total  war.  It  was  a  neutral  state.  And  we  de- 
cided to  go  in,  not  even  at  the  request  of  the 
Cambodian  government. 

And  lastly,  but  by  no  means  leastly,  he  said 
it's  a  great  plus  to  have  Lon  Nol  over  there: 
a  friendly,  he  says,  but  weak  head  of  state. 
Since  when  is  it  an  asset  to  have  a  friendly 
but  weak  head  of  state?  Then  you  asked 
whether  it  was  a  liability.  I  think  Lon  Nol 
and  Cambodia  is  a  millstone. 

Monroe:  General  Taylor. 

General  Taylor:  Yes,  I'd  like  to  answer 
many  of  those  questions.  Senator,  because  I 
don't  follow  you,  frankly. 

You've  said  that  the  war  has  widened  I 
would  say  that  the  war  has  three  dimen- 
sions. It  has  a  geographical  dimension.  It  has 
an  Intensity  dimension.  And  it  has  an  objec- 
tive dimension. 

I  would  say,  yes,  indeed,  the  military  op- 
eration is  going  on  In  more  square  miles  than 
before.  That  has  been  done  in  order  to  reduce 
the  Intensity  of  action  where  our  troops  are. 
where  our  interests  are.  And  that's  what  we 
accomplished. 

Secondly,   it   was   also  reducing  the   time 
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factor,  the  prolongation  of  this  wai'.  I  would 
think  everyone  of  us — we  all  differ  some- 
what— we  ought  to  Join  together  In  saying 
we're  united  on  the  following  statement.  We 
would  like  to  end  this  war  honorably  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Do  we  all  agree  on  that? 
Does  anyone  disagree? 

I  would  say  Cambodia  is  doing  exactly 
that.  It's  contributing  to  that  factor.  And 
I  can't  understand  how  anyone  could  s<ay 
otherwise.  And  that  being  the  case  I  would 
think  we  "should  get  together. 

And  this  question  of  the  head  of  state. 
I  would  certainly  rather  have  a  weak,  friendly 
head  of  state  In  Cambodia  than  a  hostile, 
either  weak  or  strong,  head  of  state.  Cer- 
tainly that  man  Sltianouk  turned  his  coun- 
try over  to  the  enemy.  He  brought  the  war 
Into  Cambodia.  We  didn't.  And  he's  paying 
the  price — his  poor  people  are  paying  the 
price  for  the  kind  of  leadership  that,  they 
accepted. 
Monroe:  SenaixDr  Hughes. 
Senator  Hughes.  I'd  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Monroe,  a  fact  that  we  haven'i  discussed 
here  at  all  that  I  think  is  a  b>-product  of 
this  invasion  of  CamtKxila,  one  of  the  most 
devastating  that  happened. 

And  that's  what  happened  internally  in 
America  as  a  result  of  this  so-called  strike, 
the  surgical  instrument  use  that  we  were 
taking  Into  Cambodia  (sic).  We  saw  almost 
five  hundred  colleges  and  universities  closed 
in  America  at  one  time,  not  by  totally  radi- 
cal students  and  bearded,  drug  Injected  In- 
dividuals. We  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  who  Immediately  reacted  to 
this  type  of  thing. 

I  think  the  length  of  this  war,  the  totality 
of  It,  and  now  the  adoption  by  our  own  na- 
tion of  similar  tactics  In  many  instances  to 
that  used  by  our  enemy  has  resulted  In  the 
scsu-lng  of  the  souls  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  has  forced  us  to  a  point  with  many 
young  Americans  to  where  they  have  been 
forced  to  make  decisions  that — and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  they  would  defend  their  coun- 
try In  an  instance  where  they  felt  that  thetr 
country  was  endangered — but  we  know  that 
thousands  of  them  have  fled  the  country: 
thousands  of  them  have  taken  other  ave- 
nues to  try  and  avoid  the  draft  Into  the 
armed  services. 

I  think  when  we  see  fifteen  hundred  attor- 
neys in  New  York  City  coming  down,  thou- 
sands of  representatives  from  the  medical 
profession:  when  we  see  other  business  in- 
terests organizing  and  campaigning  against 
the  war  in  this  country  that  we  must  realize 
the  internal  political  effects  on  this  country 
of  this  invasion  of  Cambodia  also. 

I  wont  go  into  the  years  of  neglect,  the 
programs  that  have  been  diminished  by  our 
economic  ability  that  also  is  striking  at  the 
very  fiber  of  this  country.  But  I  think  it's 
all  a  part  of  the  discussion  that  we're  in- 
volved in. 

Monroe:  Thank  you.  Senator,  and  gentle- 
men. Otir  time  is  up  for  this  part  of  the 
discussion.  Next  we'll  talk  about:  did  the 
President  enter  Cambodia  legaUy  and  con- 
stitutionally? 

Well  restime  our  discussion  in  a  moment 
after  this  message. 

Monroe:  We  have  heard  General  Maxwell 
Taylor  and  Senator  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa 
open  up  our  discussion  on  the  mlUtary- 
poUtlcal  results  of  Cambodia.  At  this  point, 
well  ask  Senators  Peter  Domlnlck  of  Colo- 
rado and  Thomas  Eagleton  of  Missouri  to 
lead  off  discussion  of  the  constitutional 
issue. 

There  has  been  a  debate  going  on  In  this 
country  about  the  President's  war-making 
powers  and  the  Congress'  war-making  pow- 
ers. It's  been  going  on.  and  promises  to  con- 
tinue going  on.  And  It  started  with  the  ques- 
tion :  did  President  Nixon  abide  by,  or  did  he 
flaunt,  the  Constitution  when  he  sent  Amer- 
ican troops  into  Cambodia? 

Senator  Domlnlck. 


Senator  Domlnlck:  I  can  say  frankly  that 
this  Is  the  point  that  bothered  I  think  most 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States  when  it 
was  first  raised.  The  question,  coming  by  sur- 
prise, as  to  what  he  could  do  In  Cambodia, 
what  he  shouldn't  do,  not  only  bothered  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  civilians;  it  also  both- 
ered a  lot  of  lawyers.  And  we've  done  quite  a 
lot  of  work  on  it. 

And  I  gave  a  speech  that  lasted  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  comparable  Instances 
which  had  happened  in  the  United  States  In 
the  use  by  the  President  of  our  armed  forces 
to  take  EUJtion  which  had  not  previously  been 
authorized  by  the  President — not  by  Con- 
gress, I  should  say. 

There  isn't  any  doubt  in  my  mind  after 
having  done  this  review  and  studied  it  care- 
fully and  written  (sic)  the  opinions  of 
prominent  lawyers  and  professors  from  all 
over  the  country  that  the  President  had 
every  right  to  do  what  he  did,  both  constitu- 
tionally and  under  international  law. 

I  suppose  that  the  first  thing  that  you  have 
to  remember  is  that  he  came  faced  with  a 
situation  where  we  had  over  five  hundred 
thousand  troops  already  In  Vietnam.  He  has 
been  trying  to  decrease  this  American  force 
level  in  Vietnam.  And  by  so  doing,  he  Is  try- 
ing to  get  our  country  out  of  the  actual  en- 
gagement as  rapidly  as  he  can  and  still  leave 
a  viable  country  with  its  own  government. 

Now  In  that  position,  he  is  In  command 
of  troops  over  there  where  they  have  the 
right,  of  he  has  the  responsibility  really  to 
determine  how  best  to  use  them  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  and  to  preserve  their  safety. 
Let  me  Just  give  you  a  brief  quote  here. 
And  this  is  from  Chief  Justice  Tanney  in 
1850.  It  goes  way  back  beyond  that,  but  this 
is  a  good  one.  "As  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
President  l.s  authorized  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  the  naval  and  mUltary  forces  placed 
by  law  at  his  command  and  to  employ  them 
in  a  manner  he  may  deem  most  eiTectual  to 
harass  and  conquer  and  subdue  the  enemy. 
"He  may  invade  the  hostile  country  and 
subject  It  to  the  sovereignty  and  authority 
of  the  United  States."  So  obviously  he  could 
have  gone  even  further  than  he  went. 

Now,  what  he  did.  in  fact,  was  simply  to 
go  Into  the  areas  where  the  same  enemy  was 
using  the  bases  on  so-called  neutral  soil  to 
kill  our  people  and  to  kill  the  South  Viet- 
namese. And  what  he  did  was  to  extend  the 
battlellnes  by  about  twenty-one  miles  In 
order  to  eliminate  this  threat  so  that  he  could 
then  withdraw  our  people  more  rapidly  than 
he  has  already  declared  he  is  going  to  do. 

Practically,  It's  being  highly  successful.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  next  question  Is,  did 
he  have  a  right  under  International  law  to 
cross  over  that  borderline.  Now,  we  all  know 
that  the  borderline  is  there.  It  Isn't  readily 
distinguishable  In  the  II  Corps  area,  but  It  Is 
most  of  the  way  in  the  IV  Corps  area  in  the 
Delta. 

And  the  answer  to  that  from  everybody  I 
can  find  In  the  State  Department  Is  very 
clear.  Where  the  neutrality  of  a  country  has 
already  been  destroyed  by  an  enemy  force, 
and  that  enemy  force  is  attacking  our  own 
troopys,  that  you  have  the  right  to  make  a 
limited  incision  into  that  country  and  elimi- 
nate that  threat-, to  your  forces. 

It's  hapj>ened  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
I  think  the  most  recent  thing  that  we  could 
say  Is  that's  what  would  have  happened  If 
we'd  had  hostilities  In  Cuba  under  President 
Kennedy.  Would  he,  or  would  he  not.  have 
been  accused  of  using  troops  unconstitution- 
ally to  eliminate  that  threat.  And  I  think  you 
can  use  the  same  thing  with  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Fortunately,  we  didn't  have  hostili- 
ties In  '62.  but  we  came  very  close  to  It. 
Monroe :  Senator  Eagleton. 
Senator  Eagleton:   Well,  Bill,  lawyers  can 
disagree.  And  In  this  in.stance.  Senator  Doml- 
nlck and  I,  both  lawyers,  do  disagree. 
Monroe:  Even  Judges  disagree. 
Senator   Eagleton:    Even   Judge*   disagree. 


Many  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  five 
to  four  opinions,  only  decided  by  a  margin  of 
one. 

I  don't  agree  with  Senator  Dominlck's 
analysis  of  either  constitutional  or  Interna- 
tional law  as  it  applies  to  this  situation  I 
would  say  this.  If  there  were  North  Viet- 
namese troops,  or  VC  troops,  poised  on  that 
border,  on  the  Cambodian  side,  posing  a  clear 
and  present  danger  of  Imminent  peril  by 
reason  of  potential  attack  on  American 
troops,  the  doctrine  of  rescue  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  preservation  of  American  troops  would 
permit  a  sharp,  brief  wiping  out  of  that 
operation. 

But  those  weren't  the  facts.  And  that's 
what's  obscured.  The  facts  are  that  these 
alleged  sanctuaries,  this  alleged  locale  of 
COSVN,  had  been  there,  by  General  Taylor's 
own  statements  earlier,  at  least  five  years. 
There  was  no  clear  and  present  danger  of 
Imminent  attack.  It  had  been  well  known. 
Bombing  raids  had  already  been  done  for 
many  years  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  There 
was  nothing  new  about  the  presence  of  the 
Vietnamese  over  the  Cambodian  border. 

I  dont  know  what  happened  between  April 
20th  when  the  President  told  the  nation  that 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops  were 
going  to  be  withdrawn  and  April  30th  when 
he  announced  his  quiet  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia without  consxdtatlon  of  Congress.  I 
would  suspect— I  would  suspect  that  reports 
came  In,  intelligence  reports,  that  Lon  Nol 
was  about  to  crumble.  And  a  decision  was 
then  made  to  go  In  to  rescue  Lon  Nol.  That 
Is  moving  Into  a  sovereign,  neutral  nation 
without  their  request  that  violates  Interna- 
tional law.  that  violates  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, which  gives  Congress  the  right  and  the 
opportunity  smd  the  duty  to  declare  war. 

I  would  like  to  quote  you  Just  what  the 
President  said  on  the  night  of  April  30th 
with  respect  to  the  operation. 

He  said,  "let's  look  at  the  map."  Remember, 
he  had  a  big  map  with  those  tiny  little 
sanctuaries  along  the  border,  four  or  five  of 
them.  Now  of  course  about  flity  percent  of 
the  country— I  sUll  dispute  the  General's 
statement — Is  now  under  communist  hands. 
He  said,  "let's  look  at  the  map.  Here's  South 
Vietnam."  He  pointed  It  out.  And  he  said, 
"here's  North  Vle1;nam."  And  he  said.  "North 
Vietnam" — I'm  quoting — "already  occupies 
this  pairt  of  Laos." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say:  "If  North  Vietnam 
also  occupied  this  whole  band  In  Cam- 
bodia"— and  he  pointed  his  finger  down  the 
six  hundred  mile  border — "or  the  entire 
country.  It  would  mean  that  South  Vietnam 
was  completely  outflanked  and  the  forces  of 
Americans  In  this  area,  as  well  as  the  South 
Vietnamese,  would  be  In  an  imtenable  mili- 
tary position." 

That  points  out  to  me  that  the  reason  he 
went  In  was  to  save  Lon  Nol,  and  no  other. 
Vice  Admiral  Smedburg  said  in  an  Inter- 
view— he  had  been  at  the  White  House  two 
days  before — and  the  President  told  him, 
quote.  "I'm  not  going  to  let  Cambodia  go 
down  the  drain  as  some  of  my  advisors  want 
me  to  do."  End  of  quote. 

This  window  dressing  about  COSVN,  which 
never  was  found — you  know,  they  play  hide 
and  go  seek  with  COSVN;  this  window  dress- 
ing about  how  many  army  rifles  they  cap- 
tured (sic).  I  noticed  the  other  day  four 
thousand  of  them  they  capitured  happened  to 
be  Cambodian  army  rifles  of  1920  vintage. 
And  they  found  no  use  for  them  and  had  to 
bum  them.  This  Is  part  of  the  great  loot 
that  they  captured. 

All  of  this  window  dressing  wsis  subterfuge. 
It  covers  up  the  fact  that  they  went  Into 
Cambodia  to  rescue  Lon  Nol.  And  when  you 
go  Into  a  sovereign  nation  with  American 
military  men  you  must  go  to  Congress  either 
for  an  official  declaration  of  war  or  congres- 
sional authorization  by  statute.  You  can  do 
it  in  any  of  two  ways. 
Monroe:  Senator,  are  you  saying  that  the 
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constitutionality  of  our  entry  Into  Cambodia 
depended  on  the  motivation  of  the  President, 
whether  he  wa«  going  In  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  Lon  Nol.  or  whether  he  was 
going  in  to  wipe  out  communist  sanctuaries? 

Senator  Eagleton:  It  depends  on  the  actual 
facts  and  what  triggered  him  to  go  in  there. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  estabUshed  that  imder 
given  facts  when  the  enemy  is  poised  on  foot 
beyond  the  border  ready  to  attack  yo\ir  fight- 
ing men  and  to  come  In  at  them,  you  can.  as 
Senator  Hughes  used  the  pharse.  trigger  a 
surgical  strike.  That  is  a  doctrine,  an  ac- 
cepted doctrine;  and  there  is  precedent  for  it. 

I'm  trying  to  point  out  that  those  weren't 
the  facts.  COSVN.  or  the  sanctuaries,  had 
been  there  five  years  at  least — well  known 
that  they  were  there.  So  well  known  that  they 
were  there  that  they  could  draw  maps  about 
where  they  were,  and  where  COSVN  might  be, 
etc.  Tills  was  not  a  question  of  any  clear  and 
present  danger  of  Imminent  peril  to  Ameri- 
can fighting  men.  It  was  used  as  an  excuse,  a 
handy  excuse. 

Becav^e  something  happened  between  April 
20th  and  April  30th.  I  think  It  was  the  in- 
telligence reports  that  we  better  get  Ameri- 
cans in  here  quick  or  Lon  Nol  Is  down  the 

drain. 

Monroe:  Senator  Domlnlck. 

Senator  Domlnlck:  Well.  I  find  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  my  coUeague  really 
quite  amazing. 

First  of  all.  he  says  that  If  the  whole  of 
South  Vietnam — ^the  southern  half  of  It  any- 
how—were totally  outfianked  so  that  the 
North  could  come  In  through  Slhanoukville 
at  any  time,  that  our  efforts  to  try  to  prevent 
that  was  a  defense  of  Lon  Nol  and  not  a  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam  and  America. 

I  don't  understand  that  at  all  because  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
going  around  that  way  would  be  to  be  able  to 
invade  South  Vietnam,  free  of  having  the 
Interdiction  attacks  and  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting It  down  through  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 

So  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  obvious  that  if 
they're  going  to  be  outfianked  to  that  degree 
that  vou're  going  to  have  to  take  some  action 
about  It.  Now  that's  one  thing  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  pointed  out. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  should  be 
pointed  out  is  that  these  sanctuaries  have 
provided  the  base  structure  for  the  Tet 
ofTenslve,  for  most  of  the  major  attacks  that 
have  gone  on  in  South  Vietnam  since  the  Tet 
offensive  in  February  '68. 

Now,  I've  only  been  In  Vietnam  twice.  But 
I  was  there  in  May  of  '67:  I  was  there  In 
January  of  this  year.  The  degree  of  security 
within  South  V^letnam  now  compared  to  what 
it  was  then  is  really  quite  extraordinary.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  the  danger  is  all  over.  But 
the  point  that  I'm  trying  to  make  here  is 
that  that  degree  of  security  Is  still  dependent 
upon  how  much  weaponry,  material,  men  and 
arms  there  are  In  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
which  can  pour  in  at  the  triggering  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

So  if  we  are  trying  to  complete  our  Viet- 
namization  program  and  to  get  our  men 
out — and  I  might  point  out  that  this  Presi- 
dent is  bringing  them  out  whereas  we  haven't 
been  doing  that  before — if  we're  trying  to 
continue  that  progrram.  which  I  personally 
think  is  a  good  one,  then  It  Is  Important  for 
us  to  excise  those  areas.  I  think  it's  not  only 
important,  but  I  think  the  President  really 
almost  has  a  duty  to  do  It. 

Senator  Eagleton:  And  Is  It  Important  to 
do  it  without  consulting  Congress,  etc.? 

Now,  let  me  pose  this  question.  .  .  . 
Senator  Etomlnick:  Oh,  it  would  have  been 
very  nice  If  he  could  have  come  up  and  said 
something    vrtthout    having    (confusion    of 
voices)   .  .  . 

Senator  Eagleton:  It's  not  a  question  of 
being  nlcey-nlce  or  koi  dv-goodv.  It's  a  ques- 
tion of  doing  that  which  the  United  States 
Constitution  requires. 


The  basic  reason  for  the  constitutional 
separation  of  powers  Insofar  as  war  Is  con- 
cerned dates  back  for  a  very  good  reason.  We 
were  struggling  for  our  freedom  against 
George  the  Third.  And  the  founding  fathers, 
as  we  call  them — Hamilton,  Madison  and 
others — did  not  want  to  repose  Into  any  one 
j)erson's  hands  and  judgment  the  decision  as 
to  when  this  country  went  to  war. 

So  the  war  making  pwwer,  the  war  declar- 
ing fwwer  was  given  to  Congress.  After  the 
war  was  declared,  then  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  president,  can  wage  It. 

Senator  Domlnlck :  But  we  were  at  war.  We 
were  at  war.  This  Is  the  point  that  you're 
not  dealing  with  (confusion  of  voices).  .  .  . 

Senator  Eagleton :  We  were  at  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  No  one  had  ever  said  we  were  at 
war  with  Cambodia.  We  maintained  a  dele- 
gation In  Pnompenh  .  .  . 

Senator  Domlnlck :  No. 

Senator  Eagleton:  ...  We  have  a  minister 
in  Pnompenh.  We  did. 

Senator  Domlnlck:  Sihanouk  threw  us  out 
In  case  you've  forgotten  that. 

Senator  Eagleton:  Well,  but  we  had  rela- 
tions Indirectly  with  Cambodia.  No  one  ever 
claimed  that  we  were  at  war  writh  Cambodia. 

Senator  Domlnlck:  We're  not  at  war  with 
Cambodia  now.  We  weren't  at  war  with  Cam- 
bodia then.  We  were  attacking  the  North 
Vietnamese.  .  .  . 

Senator  Eagleton:  That's  the  very  point. 

Senator  Domlnlck:  .  .  .  who  had  Invaded 
the  Cambodleja  neutrality.  And  that's  all  we 
have  done. 

(Confusion  of  voices.) 

Senator  Eagleton:  We're  not  at  war  with 
Cambodia.  We're  mightily  at  war  within 
Cambodia  to  their  self-detriment  and  ours. 

What  the  Senator  Is  really  saying  Is  that 
In  this  day  and  age  the  President  has  the 
right  of  preemptive  strike.  That's  what  It 
bolls  down  to,  what  he's  saying.  The  Consti- 
tution Is  a  little  outmoded,  and  it's  nice  to 
consult  Congress  but  you  don't  have  to.  The 
President  has  the  right  to  preemptive  strike. 

I'd  like  to  ask  this  question  of  Senator 
Domlnlck. 

Senator  Domlnlck:  Well.  I  haven't  said 
that.  I'm  glad  to  have  you  put  words  In  my 
mouth.  But  I  didn't  say  that. 

(Confusion  of  voices.) 

Senator  Eagleton :  But  that's  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  you're  saying.  You  said  we 
had  the  right  to  make  this  preemptive  strike. 

Senator  Domlnlck:  No.  because  the  pre- 
emptive— and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do — 
is  a  catch  phrase  that  evenbody  thinks  of 
m  terms  of  a  massive  nuclear  attack  by  an 
enemv  force. 

Senator  Eagleton:  Well,  the  preemptive 
strike  can  be  .  .  . 

Senator  Domlnlck:  .  .  .  and  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  that.  I'm  talking  about  twenty-one 
miles  of  ground  where  you  eliminate  sanc- 
tuaries which  have  been  tised  as  bases  to 
attack  our  people. 

Senator  Eagleton:  All  right.  Well  .  .  . 

Senator  Domlnlck:  I  don't  want  to  be 
caught  in  that  .  .  . 

Senator  Eagleton:  .  .  .  twenty-one  miles 
Is  like  being  a  little  pregnant  under  an  un- 
constitutional operation. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  of  Senator  Etom- 
inlck.  because  he  raised  this  by  indirection. 
He  referred  to  President  Kennedy  In  Cuba. 

The  COSVN  of  Saigon  here  was  Miami.  It 
was  COSVN  Insofar  as  Cuban  refugees  were 
concerned.  That's  where  they  were  being 
supplied;  that's  where  they  had  their 
launching  operation,  etc  Under  the  Dom- 
lnlck theorj-.  I  take  it,  then  Castro  would 
have  had  every  right  for  a  surgical  strike  at 
Miami  to  knock  out  the  Cuban  refugees  who 
had  their  materiel,  weaponry  and  manpower 
in  the  Miami  area  before  they  went  Into 
the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Would  that  have  been  permissible  and 
understandable  and  legitimate,  as  you've  .  .  . 

Senator    DonUnlck:    That    depends    upon 


whether  you  think  that  Castro  was  the  legit- 
imate government  of  Cuba. 
(Confusion  of  voices.) 
Monroe:  Before  we  get  too  far  .  .  . 
Senator  Dominick:    i Words  unintelligible) 
.  that  It  was.  And  I  don't  think  we  want 
to  gs;  Into  that. 

Monroe:  Before  we  get  too  fiir 
Senator  Eagleton:  You  raised  Cuba 
Monroe:  Before  we  get  too  far  into  the 
constitutionality  of  a  strike  at  Miami,  let 
me  sec  if  I  could  widen  the  polite  hostilities 
at  this  table  a  Uttle  bit  by  asking  whether 
there's  a  question  about  the  oonstltutiou- 
ality  of  some  of  the  "end  the  war"  amend- 
ments that  are  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
such  as  the  Hatfield-McGovern  Amendment, 
which  I  believe  would  cut  off  funds  for  the 
President's  use  in  Vietnam  at  the  end  of 
December,  except  for  the  withdrawal  of 
troops. 

What  about  the  proprieties,  the  legality,  of 
the  constitutionality  of  that  if  the  Congress 
waints  to  assert  its  power  to  try  to  end  the 
war? 

Senator  Domlnlck. 

Senator  Domlnlck:  Well,  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  former  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School 
and  now  the  Sterling  professor  of  law  there, 
Mr.  Roetow,  Gene  Rostow,  who  I've  known 
for  many  years  and  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect. 

And  he  doesn't  say  that  It's  uncot^titu- 
tlonal.  What  he  does  say  Is  that  It  raises 
serious  constitutional  questions;  that  the 
problem  Is  the  question  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress can  stop  a  conflict  completely. 

Obviously.  I  think  that  he  feels  that  they 
cau.  The  problem  is  not  that.  The  question 
is  can  you  put  the  President,  who  has  re- 
sponsibility to  these  troops,  in  a  position 
at  any  time  where  he  is  unable  to  provide  the 
mechanism  by  which  he  can  preserve  their 
safety. 

And  if  you  do  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you're  exercising  a  degree  of  responsibility 
in  Congress  which  Infringes  directly  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  President  as  Is 
spelled  out  In  the  Constitution. 

So  I've  thought  for  a  long  period  of  time 
that  this  has  very  doubtful  validity  as  a 
practical  maneuver.  And  I've  been  concerned 
about  the  psychological  effects  around  the 
world. 

But  over  and  beyond  that,  there  Is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  there  are  strong  con- 
stitutional questions  about  It. 
Monroe:  Senator  Eagleton. 
Senator  Eagleton:  Well.  I  think  It  Is  un- 
questionably constitutional.  Senator  Doml- 
nlck cited  the  dean  of  Yale  Law  School. 
Mr.  Rostow.  The  dean  of  Harvard  and  the 
dean  of  Columbia  (sic1.  So  that  makes  It 
two  to  one  disagree  (sic) . 

But  that  doesn't  determine  it.  Congress 
can  end  the  war.  It  can  end  It  by  the  ap- 
propriation process  Insofar  as  the  refusal 
to  grant  other  funds.  And  it  would  spe- 
cifically do  this  (Sic) — would  do  it  If  the 
McGovern-Hatfield-Hughes  ResoluUon  were 
to  become  law,  as  I  hope  It  does. 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  get  caught  up  In 
worrying  about  the  mechanism  to  preserve 
the  troop  safety — words  used  by  Senator 
Domlnlck — because  if  you'll  take  the  state- 
ment of  General  Taylor  earlier  In  the  pro- 
gram, we  have.  In  the  General's  words,  an 
excess  of  strength  In  South  Vietnam  and 
we  now  have  the  luxury  of  going  into  new 

So  that  I  don't  think  that  apparenly  the 
safety  of  American  troops  Is  at  all  involved 
if  the  Congress  decides  .  .  . 

General  Taylor:  (Remark  unintelligible.) 

Senator  Eagleton:  ...  If  the  Congress 
decides  . . . 

General  Taylor:  The  Senator  used  this 
twice.  I'd  like  to  come  up  at  him. 

Senator  Eagleton:  No.  We  quoted  It.  The 
Congress  decides  to  terminate  the  war  by 
the    funding   process,    gl\ing   ample   notice 
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I  think  our  troops  are  well  protected  under 
the  so-called  excess  of  strength  doctrine. 

Monroe:  General  Taylor,  I  think  it's  time 
to  ask  you  and  Senator  Hughes  for  your 
comments  any  way. 

General  Taylor:  Yes,  I'm  sorry.  Do  you 
want  my  rebuttal  . .  . 

Monroe:  Go  ahead. 

General  Taylor:  ...  or  my  surrebuttal? 

Monroe :  Well,  one  or  both. 

General  Taylor:  Look,  Senator,  my  state- 
ment was  very  clear.  Several  years  ago — this 
has  always  been  a  desirable  thing  to  do.  But 
up  until  the  present  time  we  never  had 
enough  strength  that  was  not  tied  down 
to  the  day-to-day  battle  in  the  South  that 
we  could  afford  to  go  across  and  do  this  Job 
which  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  suppression  of  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It's  as  simple  as  that. 

The  obvious  thing  to  do  when  you  have  a 
little  extra  strength  to  hurt  the  enemy — 
use  it.  And  we  did. 

Monroe;  What  would  you  like  to  say  about 
the  matter  of  constitutionality,  which  we've 
been  listening  to  Senator  Dominick  and  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  discuss. 

General  Taylor:  This  is  out  of  my  field. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know.  I  would  wonder, 
though,  why  this  didn't  come  up  when  we 
Invaved  Prance  on  D-Day.  No  one  objected 
to  our  going  In  there  under  those  circum- 
stances. What  are  the  differences  there,  If 
that's  pertinent  to  the  discussion? 

Monroe:  Senator  Hughes,  would  you  like 
to  answer  that  and  comment  on  the  previous 
discussion  on  constitutionality? 

Senator  Hughes:  Well,  I  think  I'd  like  to 
comment  on  the  previous  discussion  of  con- 
stilutlonality.  I'm  not  interested  in  discuss- 
ing Prance  any  more  than  Senator  Dominick 
Is  in  discussing  Cuba  in  that  light.  Then  I 
assume  Cuba  is  pertinent,  and  Miami  also  .  .  . 

General  Taylor:  But  they  didn't  form  up 
In  Miami.  He's  wrong  about  his  information. 

Senator  Hughes:  But  the  constitutionality 
r  uestlon  of  .Amendment  609.  of  the  Hatfleld- 
?  tcGovern  Amendment,  as  it  might  be,  I 
think  there  is  a  clear  indication  In  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  discussion  and  everything  else,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  through 
the  funding  process  has  a  rtght  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  determine  that  they  want  to. 

I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  it 
was  determined  to  elect  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives every  two  years  for  an  immediate 
reflection  of  public  sentiment  so  that  there 
could  be  change.  It  was  also  a  reason  to  elect 
senators  every  six  years  to  maintain  some 
stability  so  that  the  pendulum  swinging  back 
and  forth,  the  public  emotion  couldn't  clearly 
unstablllze  the  total  government  (words  un- 
intelligible) . 

I  think  In  this  Instance  we've  seen  a  war — 
a  rather  small  war  geographically;  a  large  war 
in  the  measures  and  tons  of  weapons  used 
and  lives  lost — that  has  really  split  not  only 
our  country  asunder  internally,  but  certainly 
has  raised  many  questions  that  must  be 
brought  out  In  public  debate. 

I  rather  resented,  though  I'm  sure  that  the 
General  did  not  mean  it  that  way,  his  state- 
ment that  the  discussion  in  this  country  had 
lent  much  comfort  to  the  enemy.  And  I'm 
sure  that  the  General  believes  in  the  freedom 
of  speech  rights  of  Americans,  the  right  to 
disagree  with  the  governmental  processes, 
the  right  to  question  and  the  right  to  go  on. 
Just  a;  we're  doing  here  tonight,  and  partici- 
pating openly  and  freely. 

But  the  constitutional  question — I'm  not 
an  attorney  either.  Certainly  I'm  not  In  a 
position  to  argue  the  constitutional  question 
with  the  President.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  President  certain  unique 
powers.  I  don't  think  any  act  of  law  of 
the  Congress  can  take  that  away  from  him. 
I  think  no  senator  would  want  to  take  that 
away  from  him.  And  I  doubt  that  that's  the 
question  that  we're  talking  about  here. 


Monroe:  General  Taylor,  unless  you  want 
to  say  a  word  for  freedom  of  speech,  well 
go  back  to  these  gentlemen  for  some  com- 
ments. 

General  Taylor:  I  don't  think  I  have  to 
record  my  position  on  freedom  of  speech. 

Monroe:  Senator  Dominick. 

Senator  Dominick:  I  think  what  Senator 
Hughes  said  at  the  end  there  was  extremely 
important. 

What  we're  doing  at  the  moment  is  to  try 
and  decrease  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  has  been  the 
statement  made  by  the  President:  it  Is  the 
fact  that  he  has  carried  out.  He's  been  with- 
drawing American  troops,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised to  withdraw  even  more.  And  he  has  ful- 
filled every  commitment  he's  made  to  the 
American  people  about  what  he's  going  to 
do. 

Now,  with  that  kind  of  a  situation  where 
you're  involved  in  hostilities  and  where 
you're  trying  to  disengage,  every  military 
man.  I  would  think  General— excuse  me — 
would  also  Indicate  that  conducting  a  with- 
drawal of  this  kind  Is  difficult,  whether  you're 
looking  at  Dunkirk  or  whether  you're  look- 
ing at  Napoleon  getting  out  of  Moscow,  or 
whatever  you  are.  And  you  better  protect 
your  rear. 

And  In  that  process.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
President  had  every  right  to  excise  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  from  the  rear. 

Monroe:  Senator  Eagleton. 

Senator  Eagleton:  Well,  If  it  were  Just  as 
simple  as  all  that  with  no  collateral  conse- 
quences, perhaps  in  terms  of  logistics,  not 
constitutionality,  we  might  agree.  But  It 
isn't  that  simple. 

The  inevitable  consequences  that  is  flow- 
ing from  this  incursion,  as  the  President  calls 
it — Invasion,  as  Senator  Hughes  and  I  call 
it — Is  the  fact  that  the  war  has  been  widened. 
There  is  now  a  total  war  in  Indochina.  It's 
no  longer  Just  a  war  in  South  Vietnam.  It's 
a  war  in  Cambodia,  and  the  subject  of  an- 
other show,  it's  also  the  war  In  Laos.  The 
consequences  of  what's  happened  Is  that 
we're  in  a  wider  involvement.  .\nd  I  Just  don't 
see  the  logic  of  widening  an  Involvement,  of 
expanding  an  Involvement,  using  that  and 
paying  lip  service  then  to  withdrawal. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  present  policy  pur- 
sued to  Its  ultimate  will  mean  that  we'll  be 
in  Indochina  for  untold  years  to  come,  with 
thousands  of  lives  yet  to  be  given. 

Monroe:  We  haven't  said  much  here  to- 
night about  the  power  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war.  Is  that  not  a  factor  in  this  matter 
of  constitutionality? 

Senator  Dominick:  Yes.  of  course  it  is. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  prac- 
tically no  one  in  any  country  in  the  world 
has  declared  war  until  after  they're  actually 
at  war,  and  certainly  not  since  World  War  n. 
And  even  then  we'd  already  been  attacked 
when  war  was  declared. 

So  as  a  practical  method  of  exercising 
Congress's  right  to  determine  what  we're 
going  to  do,  I  don't  think  that  the  war  de- 
claring power,  as  such,  is  as  Important  as  Is 
the  appropriation  process,  which  is  what  Sen- 
ator Hughes  and  Senator  Eagleton  and  others 
are  trying  to  use. 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Congress 
should  exercise  some  voice  in  determining 
where  men  are  going  to  be  put  into  hostile 
action.  I've  said  this  for  years.  But  It  doesn't 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  be  tac- 
ticians when  we're  already  In.  And  where  the 
United  States  through  Congress  has  already 
by  authorization,  by  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Reso- 
lution and  by  the  appropriations  that  we've 
m^de,  recognized  the  fact  of  the  war  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  it  would  seem  to 
me  at  this  point  that  there's  not  much  point 
to  try  to  say  that  we  ought  to  declare  or 
shouldn't  declare  war. 

Monroe:  Senator,  I  have  to  interrupt  at 
this  jxjint. 

We  would  appreciate,  gentlemen,  having 
a  brief  summary  from  each  of  you  on  these 


Issues  stemming  from  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ation In  Just  a  moment  after  this  message. 

Monroe:  General  Taylor,  wotild  you  sum 
up  please  the  military  results  of  Cambodia? 

General  Taylor:  Well,  I  think  I've  probably 
said  all  I  should  on  the  military  subject.  I've 
heard  no — I  don't  believe  any  response  to 
suggest  that  It's  not  generally  accepted  but 
that  It's  a  desirable  thing  to  take  weapons 
from,  the  enemy,  to  Impose  losses  on  him 
that  prevent  him  from  conducting  offensive 
operations  against  our  own  trooj>s,  against 
the  South  Vietnamese,  and  so  on. 

I  should  like  to  revert,  though,  to  a  very 
Important  point.  I've  listened  to  these  argu- 
ments. I  can't  understand  wliy  the  four  of 
us  can  leave  the  table  really  divided  because 
We  still  want  the  same  things.  We're  arguing 
somewhat  about  history,  what  the  constitu- 
tional historians  will  say.  But  what  sboiUd 
the  President  do  tom.orrow? 

Monroe:  Thank  you.  General, 

Senator  Hughes. 

Senator  Hughes :  I'd  like  to  point  out  some- 
what in  the  same  vein  as  General  Taylor  has 
that  I'm  not  in  any  way  blaming  the  military 
establishment  for  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  as  so  many  people  in  the  country 
attempted  to  blame  the  generals  for  that. 

We  got  into  Vietnam  by  diplomatic  and 
political  decisions.  We'll  get  out  the  same 
way.  And  I'm  encouraging  that  type  of 
activity. 

Monroe:  Senator  Dominick,  may  we  have  a 
final  say  from  you  on  the  constitutional 
issue? 

Senator  Dominick:  Yes.  I  think  that  the 
President  as  Commander-in-chief  in  a  war 
from  which  he's  trying  to  disengage  has  the 
right  to  use  his  troops  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  under  international  law  to  protect 
his  rear  and  to  make  sure  that  he  can  get  the 
men  out  on  time  and  In  accordance  with  his 
schedule. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  make  sense  to  say 
that  he  can't  do  it  when  Congress  has  already 
had  authorizations  and  appropriations  in 
support  of  his  moves. 

Monroe:  Senator  Eagleton. 

Senator  Eagleton:  The  invasion  of  a  neu- 
tral country — In  this  Instance,  Cambodia — 
by  the  President  without  the  request  of  that 
government  and  without  authorization  of 
Congress  is,  per  se,  unconstitutional,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is,  I  think,  disastrous,  both 
politically,  constitutionally,  and  econom- 
ically. 

The  war  has  been  expanded  and  the  cost 
of  which  we  can't  even  estimate  in  terms  of 
loss  of  lives  and  dollars. 

Monroe:  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 
Senator  Dominick  of  Colorado,  Senator  Eagle- 
ton of  Missouri,  Senator  Hughes  of  Iowa,  and 
General  Maxwell  Taylor  for  your  presence 
tonight  to  discuss  the  U.  S.  entry  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  its  implications,  legal  and  military. 

This  is  Bill  Monroe.  Good  night  for  NBC 
News. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDKNT,  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THAT  COED  TERRORIST? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  somebody  burned  down 
the  ROTC  building. 

I  want  it  known  that  I  despise  any- 
one— any  student  or  any  other  person— 
who  burns  down  an  ROTC  building.  It  Is 
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my  belief  that  such  persons  should  be  not 
only  expelled  from  any  university,  but 
they  should  also  be  prosecuted.  I  know 
a  number  of  lawyers  in  Cleveland  who 
could  not  have  made  it  except  for  the 
ROTC.  So  I  do  not  defend  anyone  who 
bums  an  ROTC  building. 

But  when  this  ROTC  building  in  Ken- 
tucky was  burned.  National  Guardsmen 
and  local  police  swarmed  all  over  the 
place  arresting  suspicious  persons.  One 
overzealous  officer  learned  that  a  young 
coed  had  been  seen  approaching  the 
ROTC  building  with  a  bottle  of  liquid  in 
her  hand.  This  was  in  the  late  afternoon 
some  hours  before  the  fire.  This  "Sher- 
lock Holmes"  a  few  hours  later  traced 
the  girl  to  her  room,  arrested  her  and 
took  her  to  ,;ail.  In  jail  she  was  searched 
for  weapons,  not  by  a  matron,  but  by  a 
policeman.  He  refused  to  permit  her  to 
telephone  her  parents  or  a  lawyer. 

Her  father,  a  physician,  the  next  day 
secured  her  release  on  bail  and  employed 
a  lawyer.  This  young  girl  was  placed  on 
trial.  Fortunately,  in  fact,  almost  provi- 
dentially, on  that  late  afternoon  just 
before  the  ROTC  building  was  burned 
she  was  short  of  cash.  Due  to  that,  the 
proprietor  of  the  store  remembered  he 
trusted  her  to  the  extent  of  a  dime  when 
she  purchased  a  bottle  of  ginger  ale. 
That  was  the  Molotov  cocktail  in  her 
hand  when  she  walked  past  the  ROTC 
building. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  auorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  10, 1970.  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  <S.  4012  •  to  extend 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended, 
for  a  period  of  60  days. 


REPORT  ON  A  STUDY  OF  THE  EX- 
TENT TO  WHICH  PORTIONS  OF 
UPPER  NEW  YORK  STATE  SHOULD 
BE  INCLUDED  IN  EITHER  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  OR  THE  APPALACHIAN 
REGION— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT    (H.   DOC.   NO.    91-367) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which. 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Enclosed  Is  a  report  to  the  Congress: 
A  study,  with  Recommendations,  of  the 
Extent  to  which  Portions  of  Upper  New 
York  State  Should  be  Included  in  either 
the  New  England  or  the  Appalachian  Re- 


gion. This  report  is  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  110  of  Public  Law  91- 
123,  amending  section  403  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40APP.U.S.C.  403". 

Richard  M.Nixon. 
The  White  House,  July  15,  1970. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Allen i  laid  t>efore  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Emory  C.  Swank,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nar>'  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Cambodia, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Federal     N.^tional     Mortgage     Association 
Officers  are  not  Federal  Officers 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  an  opinion 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  which  affirms 
that  the  directors  and  officers  of  FNMA  are 
not  Federal  officers  (with  an  accompanying 
opinion) :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  the  Work  Incentive  Plan 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  repwrt  on  the 
work  Incentive  program  dated  June,  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  on  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Stabilization 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  lead  and  zinc  stabilization  program  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classlflcations  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Reynoldsvllle 
Grante  No.  1825,  Inc.,  of "  Reynoldsvllle.  Pa., 
p.'-aymg  for  a  review  of  the  general  agricul- 
tural situ&Uor.;  to  th?  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cuUure  and  Forestry. 

Tlie  petition  of  Gordon  B.  Dickinson,  Sr., 
of  Sllsbee,  Tex.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  878.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  James  E  Mil- 
ler (Rept.  No.  91-1017); 


S.  1422.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Donal  E 
McGonegal   (Rept.  No.  91-10181 : 

S.  1804.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  WllUam  H 
Morning  iRept.  No.  91-1019); 

S.  2104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milton  Kvhos 
(Rept.  No.  91-1020);  and 

S.  3138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruthe  E 
Calvert  (Rept.   No.  9l-i02li. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donal  N 
O'Callaghan  (Rept.  No.  91-l022i:  and 

S.  2834.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Bor- 
brtdge,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  91-1023). 

By  MR.  BURDICK,  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Glen 
Ramsay   (Rept.  No.  91-1024). 

By  Mr.  JORD.A.N  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  14452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  special  policemen  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1020); 

HR.  14453.  An  act  to  autho.rize  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  grant  time  off  as  ccmpen^ation 
for  overtime  worked  by  certain  emplovees  of 
the  Government  Printlne  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1027); 

S.  Res.  421.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled, 
"Air  Pollution  Abatement  bv  Federal  Facil- 
ities"  (Rept.  No.  91-1028);   and 

S.  Res.  427.  Resolution  to  pnnt  as  a  Sen- 
ate  document  the  report  of  the  Secret^rv  of 
Transportation.  "The  1970  Annual  Report  on 
Urban  Area  Traffic  Operaii  ns  Improvement 
Programs"  (Rept.  No.  91-1029). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  from 
the  Committee  en  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  amendments: 

S.  734.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept    No. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adminlttratlon.  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  209  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
22,  1949  (63  St:.t.  G23 ) ,  so  .'ts  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  SmlthsGn:;in  Insti- 
tution to  plan  and  construct  mu.seum  sup- 
port and  depository  facilities  (Rept  No  91- 
1030).  '^ 

By  Mr.  PEU..  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  14213.  An  act  to  amend  section  5580 
and  5581  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide 
for  additional  members  of  the  Board  of 
Reg;ents  of  the  Smithsonian  In£titution 
(Rept.  No.  91-1031). 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  tlie  .seccnd  time,  and 
referred  as  follow  s : 

By     Mr.    ALLOTT     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Prolty.  Mr.  Hatfield.  .Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Ke.n-.n:dv,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  4085.  A    bill    to    establish    an    Office    of 
Technology  As5es.-ment  for  the  Congress  as 
an  a'd  :n  the  idpntificatioi-  and  cinsideratlon 
of  existing  and   probable   impact?   t.f  tech- 
nological application:  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950:  and  for  other 
purpo.ses;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules   and 
Administration. 

{The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    BROOKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GooDELL,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  4086.  A  bin  to  provide  decent  and  suit- 
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able  living  accommodations  for  low-Income 
families; 

S.  4087.  A  bill  to  address  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  abandoned  properties  and  neighbor- 
hoods; and 

S.  4088.  A  bill  to  provide  on  an  experi- 
mental basia,  a  housing  allowance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bainking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bills  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  4089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  status  of 
certain  oil  well  service  equipment  under  sub- 
chapter D  of  chapter  36  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  the  use  of  certain  vehicles) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  220.  A  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  on  labor  law  reform;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4085— INTRODU(7riON  OF  TECH- 
NOLOGY ASSESSMENT  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Pastore,  EIennedy,  Nelson, 
Hatfield,  Prottty,  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  in  the 
identification  and  consideration  of  exist- 
ing and  probable  Impact  of  technological 
application. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  iden- 
tical in  form  and  substance  to  the  pro- 
visions of  proposed  legislation  introduced 
by  Congressmen  Daddario  and  Mosher 
on  April  16.  This  companion  Senate  bill 
is  intended  to  lend  credence  to  the  sense 
of  urgency  which  many  of  us  feel  exists 
with  regard  to  providing  Congress  with 
increased  capability  for  evaluating  sci- 
entific technology  and  its  uses.  Each  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  measure  has  either 
authorizing  or  appropriations  responsi- 
bilities for  making  Judgments  and  evalu- 
ating the  impact  of  existing,  new,  and 
developing  scientific  technology  upon 
society. 

The  underlying  feature  of  this  bill,  en- 
titled "The  Technology  Assessment  Act 
of  1970,"  is  to  equip  the  Congress  v,-ith 
a  new  office  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  assist  in  formulating  Judgments  on 
matters  relating  to  scientific  develop- 
ments. I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
not  in  the  170  years  since  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  founded  has  the  Congress 
created  a  significant  new  entity  to  pro- 
vide up-to-date  information — other  than 
the  fiscal  information  provided  by  GAO — 
and  no  significant  innovations  have  been 
made  within  the  Library  itself  to  provide 
this  kind  of  information  since  the  foimd- 
ing  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
in  1915. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  basically  out- 
lines certain  fundamental  duties  which 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  within  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  These  are : 

The  identification  of  existing  or  prob- 
able impacts  of  technology  or  techno- 
logical programs. 

The  determination  of  alternative  tech- 


nological methods  of  implementing  spe- 
cific programs. 

The  determination  of  alternative  pro- 
grams for  achieving  important  techno- 
logical goals. 

The  presentation  of  findings  of  com- 
pleted analj-ses  to  appropriate  legislative 
committees  within  the  Congress. 

The  preparation  of  additional  research 
whenever  requested  by  appropriate  con- 
gressional authorities. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  organization 
required  for  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  is  spelled  out  clearly  in  tiie 
bill,  and  $5  million  is  authorized  for  the 
initial  establishment  of  the  OTA  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  wiio  has  consist- 
ently advocated  reasonable  Federal  sup- 
port of  this  Nation's  scientific  effort,  I 
believe  this  measure  will  help  strength- 
en the  capacity  of  Congress  to  make  in- 
telligent decisions  relating  to  priorities  of 
scientific  endeavor.  Adoption  of  the  pro- 
cedures provided  in  this  bill  will  also  help 
dispel  the  suspicion,  within  Congress 
and  without,  that  the  Goveniment  is 
operating  blindly  in  an  area  demanding 
special  knowledge. 

This  is  a  point  I  developed  in  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  Science  magazine 
some  time  ago.  I  stated  at  that  time,  in 
part: 

For  some  time.  I  have  been  warning  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  community  that  unless 
some  adequate  mean.s  is  developed  so  that 
the  taxpayers  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives know  what  they  are  buying  with  their 
research  dollars,  a  reaction  would  set  In  one 
day  which  would  cause  a  severe  cutback  la 
funds  allocated  for  research.  Congress  and  the 
taxpayer  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their 
research  program  has  some  strong  overall 
direction  and  control.  Now  that  It  Is  evident 
there  are  not  sufficient  dollars  to  fund  every 
research  program  regardless  of  merit  or  pri- 
ority, our  government-financed  research  pro- 
gram is  left  without  any  machinery  or 
method  of  allocating  available  fund.s  to  the 
best  advantage.  Consequently,  across-the- 
board  cuts  were  almost  inevitable.  With  so 
many  other  problems  facing  us  today  which 
require  immediate  attention  and  the  expend- 
iture of  huge  sums  of  money,  it  is  a  bit  un- 
realistic to  ask  the  taxpayer  to  continue  to 
finance  and  support  an  aiinual  $17  billion  or 
more  R&D  budget  almost  on  faith  alone.  It 
was  in  anticipation  of  these  developments 
that  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  Unfortunately,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  my  proposals  have  been 
received  rather  cooly  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity. That  cool  reception  has  been  re- 
flected in  Congre.ss,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
It  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  was  realiy  intended 
by  the  legislation.  Perhaps  this  present  sit- 
uation win  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
organ  of  Congress  to  deal  with  overall  objec- 
tives and  directions  of  Federally-financed  re- 
search. 

The  problem  of  anticipating  the  direc- 
tion of  the  growth  of  knowledge  is  one 
of  the  problems  discas.sed  in  an  impor- 
tant new  book  that  has  aroused  con- 
siderable interest  in  Government  circles 
and  in  the  scientific  community,  "The 
Age  of  Discontinuities,"  by  Professor 
Peter  Drucker.  One  of  his  interesting 
observations  about  the  nature  of  modern 
science  is  this : 


It  Is  fashionable  today  to  assert  that 
knowledge  is  being  converted  Into  technol- 
ogy much  faster  than  in  the  past.  The  evi- 
dence, however,  falls  to  support  this  asser- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  lead  time  for  the 
conversion  of  knowledge  Into  technology 
seems  to  have  lengthened.  There  Is  nothing 
today  that  is  compared  to  the  speed  with 
which,  for  instance,  Helnrlch  Hertz's  scien- 
tific discoveries  in  wave  physico  were  trans- 
lated Into  Marconi's  new  wireless  telegraphy 
is  less  than  two  decades.  The  lead  time  be- 
tween new  knowledge  and  new  technology 
today  Is  much  more  likely  to  be  thirty  to 
forty  years.  In  addition,  the  time  It  takes  to 
develop  new  technology  Into  marketable 
products  and  processes  seems  to  have 
lengthened,  too. 

If  Professor  Drucker  is  right — and 
many  informed  people  think  he  is— then 
he  is  stating  one  reason  why  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  for  us  to  re- 
fine our  methods  of  reviewing  our  na- 
tional science  effort,  and  the  processes 
whereby  that  effort  is  translated  Into 
technological  advances.  Technology  as- 
sessment is  an  important  part  of  rational 
long-range  planning  for  the  long-range 
benefits  of  our  current  science  effort. 

Professor  Drucker  makes  another  in- 
teresting— but  perhaps  less  accurate- 
observation  about  science.  He  says : 

We  face  an  unprecedented  situation  In 
which  we  will  have  to  set  priorities  In  the 
search  for  new  knowledge. 

I  do  not  think  om-  situation  is  quite  as 
unprecedented  as  Drucker  suggests.  In 
1862,  long  before  the  space  program,  and 
long  before  the  Manhattan  project,  the 
Morrill  Act  was  passed  to  launch  land- 
grant  colleges.  A  primary  purpose  of  this 
act  was  to  encourage  the  growth  of  scien- 
tific agriculture.  The  result  was  so 
spectacular  that,  as  Drucker  himself 
writes : 

Agriculture  in  the  developed  countries  has 
become  the  most  productive,  the  most  capi- 
tal-Intensive, the  most  highly  mechanized, 
and  altogether  the  most  "Industrial"  of  all 
modern  industries.  It  Is  an  "Industry"  with 
a  very  high  input  of  scientific  knowledge  per 
unit  of  production. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
this.  We  are  not  strangers  to  the  task 
of  setting  national  priorities  for  the 
organized  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Tech- 
nology assessment  will  be  a  new  tool  for 
a  traditional  task. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that,  although  this  is  a  traditional  task, 
the  dimensions  and  complexity  of  the 
task  are  growing.  They  are  growing  be- 
cause of  our  Government  policies  that 
have  made  our  science  community  so 
robust.  And  they  are  growing  because, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  complexity  of  the 
Government  complicates  the  task  of 
dealing  with  complex  issues.  This  is  a 
point  I  discussed  when,  on  March  6, 
1967, 1  proposed  in  the  Senate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  At  that  time  I 
said  this: 

Concomitant  with  the  growth  of  Federal 
support  has  been  a  great  expansion  on  the 
body  of  related  knowledge  and  information. 
However,  because  of  our  highly  compart- 
mentalized Congressional  committee  struc- 
ttire,  with  its  dispersed  legislative  author- 
ities and  Jurisdiction,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  comprehensive  Information  de- 
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scribing  the  total  Federal  scientific  and  tech- 
nical effort.  And,  although  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Hovises  review  all 
Federal  spending,  I  have  found  It  Impossible, 
even  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  to  gain  an  overall  picture 
of  our  research  and  development  programs 
because  the  enormity  of  the  Federal  budget 
necessitates  Its  apportionment  among  the 
various  appropriations  subcommittees. 

In  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  scientific  and 
technical  programs  are  reviewed  In  a  frag- 
mented manner  by  various  committees  and 
subcommittees,  according  to  their  Judlsdic- 
Uon  over  specific  departments  or  agencies.  As 
revealed  in  a  survey  made  in  1965  by  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  there  are  In  the 
House  and  Senate  combined  a  total  of  32 
oommlttees  and  109  subcommittees  hi.vlng 
Jurisdictional  Interest  In  scientific  and  i  ech- 
nologlcal  activities.  These  Include  a  nimiber 
of  subcommittees  In  each  House  which  ex- 
ercise oversight  of  the  government's  research 
and  development  activities.  The  problem  Is 
not,  therefore,  one  of  a  lack  of  review,  but  a 
lack  of  coordination  of  reviews. 

In  that  speech  in  1967  I  emphasized 
tiiat  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  con- 
gressional review  process  did  not  reflect 
any  desire  to  hinder  the  science  com- 
munity. I  said  this: 

Certainly  we  of  the  Congress  do  not  wish 
to  hamper  our  national  scientific  progress 
In  any  way,  but  I  consider  It  our  duty  to  see 
to  It  that  our  Federal  scientific  programs  are 
more  thoroughly  coordinated,  systematically 
prosecuted,  and  economically  administered; 
to  help  formulate  national  goals  and  objec- 
tives; and  to  clarify  the  scope  of  government 
Involvement  In  scientific  activities. 

More  specifically,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
such  problems  as  the  establishment  of  pri- 
orities In  terms  of  oiu-  national  goals  for 
support  of  programs  In  space,  agriculture, 
health  services,  education,  oceanography,  and 
so  forth.  We  shall  have  to  determine  how 
best  to  allocate  our  resources  In  terms  of 
scientific  manpower,  money,  facilities,  and 
natural  resources.  These  are  not  unlimited 
and  choices  will  have  to  be  made  as  to  how 
best  they  are  to  be  utUlzed  for  maximum  pub- 
lic benefit. 

In  that  same  speech  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  I  raised  an- 
other point  that  is  essentially  relevant 
today.  I  suggested  that  the  Congress  must 
equip  itself  with  a  science  evaluation 
capacity  in  order  to  meet  the  executive 
branch  on  a  level  of  equal  knowledge. 
This  is  what  I  said: 

It  is  frequently  said  In  the  Congress  that 
too  much  power  has  shifted  to  the  executive 
branch  of  our  government.  I  believe  that  we 
have  been  somewhat  at  fault,  because  in  the 
past  we  have  been  prone  to  accept  programs 
which  are  conceived  In  and  proposed  by  the 
executive  branch  with  too  little  question, 
and  this  Is  especially  true  of  programs  hav- 
ing major  scientific  and  technical  content. 
Furthermore,  we  must  realize  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  perhaps  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  modem  science  and  technology  with 
more  foresight  than  we.  Within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  there  is  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology,  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  "Technology. 
Through  these  bodies  the  Executive  has  \m- 
measurably  strengthened  its  hand  both  with 
respect  to  shaping  national  science  policy 
and  to  drafting  legislation  designed  to  imple- 
ment that  policy, 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  is  going 
to  provide  rational  support  of  science,  it 


must  be  fully  equipped  to  comprehend 
and  justify  its  generosity. 

The  Oifice  of  Technology  Assessment 
will  enable  us  to  spend  wiselj'  on  behalf 
of  science,  and  to  convince  the  public, 
whose  money  we  are  spending,  that  our 
spending  is  done  intelligently  and  con- 
scientiously. 

It  may  be  that,  in  a  sense,  Herbert 
Spencer  was  correct  in  defining  science 
as  "organized  knowledge."  The  only 
trouble  is  that  there  are  many  sciences, 
and  many  forms  of  knowledge  relevant 
to  the  social  impact  of  the  various  sci- 
ences, and  all  these  forms  of  knowledge 
do  not  organize  themselves.  Technology 
assessment  will  help  those  of  us  in  Gov- 
ernment and  those  in  the  science  com- 
mimity  to  organize  our  science  knowledge 
better.  Technology  assessment  will  be  a 
sensible  response  to  an  immutable  con- 
dition. That  is,  it  will  enable  us  to  imder- 
stand  the  complex  connections  between 
the  various  facets  of  our  science  effort. 
As  Professor  Drucker  writes: 

AU  through  history,  human  knowledge,  no 
matter  how  much  the  "experts"  might  de- 
partmentalize it.  has  been  like  fluid  in  a  set 
of  communicating  vessels :  an  advance  In  one 
of  them  will  result  In  a  higher  level  In  other 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  we  may  cope 
more  intelligently  with  the  conditions  of 
modem  research,  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  bill  -will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred ;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4085)  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  for  the 
Congress  as  an  aid  In  the  identification 
and  consideration  of  existing  and  prob- 
able Impacts  of  technological  appUca- 
tion;  to  amend  the  National  Sciencfe 
Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and  for  other 
purpose,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  •was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4086 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technology  Assess- 
ment Act  of  1970". 

DECIAKATION    OF   FUHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  fl.nds  and  de- 
clare that : 

(a)  Emergent  national  problems,  physical, 
biological,  and  social,  are  of  such  a  nature 
and  are  developing  at  such  an  unpzieoedented 
rate  as  to  constltue  a  major  threat  to  t^e 
security  and  general  welfare  at  the  United 
States. 

( b)  Such  problems  are  largely  the  result  of 
and  are  allied  to — 

( 1 )  the  Increasing  pressures  of  population; 

(2)  the  rapid  consumption  of  natural  re- 
sources; and 

(3)  the  deterioration  of  'the  htunan  envi- 
ronment, natural  and  social. 


though  not  necessarily  limited  to  or  by  these 
factors. 

(C)  The  growth  in  scale  and  extent  of  tech- 
nological application  is  a  crucial  element  in 
such  problems  and  either  is  or  can  be  a 
pivotal  influence  with  respect  both  to  their 
cause  and  to  their  solution. 

(d)  The  present  mechanisms  of  tlie  Con- 
gress do  not  provide  the  legislative  branch 
with  adequate  Independent  and  timely  in- 
formation concerning  the  potential  appli- 
cation or  Impact  of  such  technologj-,  particu- 
larly In  those  Instances  where  the  F^aeral 
Government  may  be  called  upon  to  coxislder 
support,  management,  or  regulation  of  tech- 
nological applications. 

(c)  It  is  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
Congress  equip  itself  with  new  and  efiective 
means  for  securing  competent  unbiased  In- 
formation concerning  the  eSects,  physical, 
economic,  social,  and  political,  of  thu  appli- 
cations of  technology,  and  that  such  infor- 
mation be  utilized  whenever  appropriate  as 
one  element  In  the  legislative  assessment  of 
matters  pending  before  the  Congress. 

XBTABLISBMENT  Or  THE  OITICE  Or  TECHNOiX^GV 
ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  ra- 
tional enunciated  In  section  2,  there  is  here- 
by created  the  Office  of  Technology  .^Usess- 
ment  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office") 
which  shall  be  within  and  responsible  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  consist  of  a  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board")  which  shall  formu- 
late and  promulgate  the  policies  of  the  Office, 
and  a  Director  who  shall  carry  out  such 
policies  and  administer  the  operations  of  the 
Office. 

(,c)  The  basic  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
the  Office  shall  be  to  provide  an  early  warn- 
ing of  the  probable  Impacts,  positive  and 
negative,  of  the  applications  of  technology 
and  to  develop  other  coordinate  information 
which  may  assist  the  Congress  in  determin- 
ing the  relative  priorities  of  progranis  before 
It,  In  carrying  out  such  function,  the  Office 
shall— 

( 1 )  Identify  existing  or  probable  Impacts 
Of  technology  or  technological  programs; 

(2)  where  possible  establish  cause  and 
eflfect  relationships; 

(3)  determine  alternative  technological 
methods  of  Implementing  specific  programs; 

(4)  determine  alternative  programs  for 
achieving  requisite  goals; 

(5)  make  estimates  and  comparisons  of 
the  impacts  of  alternative  methods  and  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  present  findings  of  completed  analyses 
to   the  appropriate  legislative  authorities; 

(7)  identify  area^  where  additional  re- 
search or  data  collection  is  required  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  for  the  assessments 
and  estimates  described  m  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5) ;  and 

(8)  undertake  such  additional  associated 
tasks  as  the  appropriate  authorities  specified 
under  subsection  (d)  may  direct, 

(d)  Activities  undertaken  by  the  Office 
may  be  Initiated  by — 

(1)  the  chairman  of  any  standing,  special, 
select,  or  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress; 

(2)  the  Board;  or 

(3)  the  Director. 

(ci  Information,  surveys,  studies,  reports, 
and  findings  produced  by  the  Office  shall  be 
made  freely  available  to  the  public  except 
where  (1)  to  do  so  would  violate  security 
statutes,  or  (2)  the  InJormation  or  other 
matter  Involved  could  be  withheld  from  the 
public,  notwithstanding  subsection  (ai  of 
section  6S2  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
under  one  or  more  of  the  numbered  para- 
graphs in  subsection  (b)   of  such  section 

(f)  In  undertaking  the  duties  set  out  in 
subsection  (c) ,  full  use  shall  be  made  of  com- 
petent personnel  and  organizations  outside 
the  Office,  public  or  private;  and  special  ad 
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hoc  task  forces  or  other  arrangements  may 
be  formed  by  the  Director  when  appropriate. 

TECHNOLOGY    ASSESSMENT    BOARD 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
thirteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.-entatlves  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

i3)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States: 

(4)  the  Director  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(5)  six  members  from  the  public,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
be  persons  eminent  In  one  or  more  fields 
of  science  or  engineering  or  experienced  In 
the  administration  of  technological  activi- 
ties, or  who  may  be  Judged  qualified  on  the 
basis  of  contributions  made  to  educational 
or  public  activities;  and 

(6)  the  Director  (except  that  he  shall  not 
be  considered  a  voting  member  for  purposes 
of  appointment  or  removal  tinder  the  first 
sentence  of  section  5(a)). 

(b)  The  Board,  by  majority  vote,  shall 
elect  from  among  Its  members  p,pfx)lnted 
imder  subsection  (a)  (5)  a  Chalnnpn  and  a 
Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  such 
time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, or  in  the  event  of  his  incapacity,  the 
Vice  Chairman  shall  fulfill  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  meet  upon  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  upon  the  petition  of 
five  or  more  of  Its  members,  but  It  shall 
meet  not  less  than  twice  each  year. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  in  which  the  vacant  position  was 
originally  filled. 

(f )  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Boatrd  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  (5) 
shall  be  six  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  such 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vticancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  such  members 
first  taking  office  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  two  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  six  years,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
person  shall  be  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  under  subsection  (a)  (5)  more  than 
twice. 

(g)(1)  The  members  of  the  Board  other 
than  those  appointed  under  subsection  (a) 
i5i  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  members  of  the  Board,  but  shall 
be  allowed  necessary  travel  expenses  (or.  In 
the  alternative,  mileage  for  use  of  privately 
owned  vehicles  and  a  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence ncit  to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed  In 
sections  5702  and  5704  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code ) ,  and  other  necessary  expense.? 
inciured  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Board,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  Stand- 
ardized Goverrunent  Travel  Regulations,  or 
section  5731  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)(5)  shall  each  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  tn  the  Board,  and  In  addition 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  In  the  manner 
provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 


DIEECTOR  A^^)  DEPtrXY  DIRECTOB 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six 
years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Board. 
He  shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rata  provided 
for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  Act,  the  Director  shall 
exercise  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  perform  stich  functions  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  prescribe  and  who  shall  be  Acting 
Director  during  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of 
the  Director  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Director.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Neither  the  Director  nor  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  engage  In  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of  serv- 
ing as  such  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  as 
the  case  may  be;  nor  shall  the  Director  or 
Deputy  Director,  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  hold  any  office  In,  or  act  In  any 
capacity  for,  any  organization,  agency,  or  In- 
stitution with  which  the  Office  makes  any 
contract  or  other  arrangement  under  this 
Act. 

AUTHORrTT   OF  THE   OFFICE 

Sec.  6  (a)  The  Office  shall  have  the  au- 
thority, within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Including,  but 
without  being  limited  to,  the  authority  to — 

(1>  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
It  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner  of 
Its  operation  and  its  organization  and  per- 
sonnel; 

(2)  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  Its  work  with  any  agency  cr  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States,  with  any  foreign 
country  or  international  agency,  with  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  with  anv  person,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  or  educational  In- 
stitution, with  or  without  reimbursement, 
without  performance  or  other  bonds,  and 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5); 

(4)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  relate  to  technology  assess- 
ment without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.SC.  529); 

(5)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease, 
or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of  all 
kinds  necessary  for.  or  resulting  from,  the 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  Act; 
and 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
provide  transportation  and  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  serving  without 
compensation. 

(b)  Tae  Director  shall.  In  accordance  with 
such  policies  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe. 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensations  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  and  such  compensation 
shall  be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates:  except  that  the  Director 
may.  In  accordance  with  such  policies  as  the 
Board  shall  prescribe,  employ  such  technical 


and  professional  personnel  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation without  regard  to  such  provisions 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Office  shall  not,  Itself,  operate  any 
laboratories,  pilot  plants,  or  test  facilities  In 
the  pursuit  of  its  mission. 

(d)  (1)  The  Office  or  (on  the  authorization 
of  the  Office)  any  of  Its  duly  consUtuted  of- 
ficers may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrvlng  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Office  deems 
advisable.  For  this  purpose  the  Office  Is  au- 
thorized to  require  the  attendance  of  such 
persons  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  documents,  or  data,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  and  to  take  such  testimony  and 
records,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Director  or  by  any  person 
designated  by  him.  If  compliance  with  such 
a  subpena  by  the  person  to  whom  it  Is  Issued 
or  upon  whom  It  is  served  would  (In  such 
person's  Judgment)  require  the  disclosure  of 
trade  secrets  or  other  commercial,  financial, 
or  proprietary  Information  which  is  privi- 
leged or  confidential,  or  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy,  such  per- 
son may  petition  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  he  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In 
which  the  books,  records,  documents,  cr 
data  Involved  are  situated,  and  such  court 
(after  Inspecting  such  Ijooks.  records,  docu- 
ments, or  data  In  camera)  may  excise  and 
release  from  the  subpena  any  portion  thereof 
which  it  determines  would  require  such  dis- 
closure or  constitute  such  Invasion.  Where 
the  subpena  or  such  portion  thereof  wotild 
require  such  disclosure  or  constitute  such 
Invasion  but  the  books,  rec  rds,  docu- 
ments, or  data  Involved  are  shown  to  be 
germane  to  the  matters  under  consideration 
and  necessary  for  the  effective  conduct  by 
the  Office  of  its  proceedings  or  deliberations 
with  respect  thereto,  the  court  may  require 
that  such  books,  records,  documents,  or  data 
be  produced  or  made  available  to  the  Office 
In  accordance  with  the  subpena  but  subject 
to  such  conditions  and  limitations  of  access 
as  will  prevent  their  public  disclosure  and 
protect  their  confidentiality. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  disobedience 
to  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1)  the 
Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the  Of- 
fice, shall  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpena  was  Issued  or 
upon  whom  It  was  served  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  In  which  the 
books,  records,  documents,  or  data  Involved 
are  situated,  or  the  aid  of  any  other  United 
States  district  court  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  Office's  proceedings  are  being 
carried  on,  in  requiring  the  production  of 
such  books,  records,  documents,  or  data  or 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  person 
In  accordance  with  the  subpena  (subject  to 
any  conditions  or  limitations  of  access  which 
may  have  been  imposed  by  such  court  or 
any  other  court  under  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ) .  Such  court  may  Issue  an 
order  requiring  the  person  to  whom  the  sub- 
pena was  Issued  or  upon  whom  It  was  served 
to  produce  the  books,  records,  doctmients,  or 
data  Involved,  or  to  appear  and  testify,  or 
both.  In  accordance  with  the  subpena  (sub- 
ject to  any  such  conditions  or  limitations  of 
access);  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(e)  Each  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Office,  upon  request  by  the  Director, 
such  Information  as  the  Office  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act. 
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(f)  Contractors  and  other  parties  entering 
into  contracts  and  other  arrangements  un- 
der this  section  which  Involve  costs  to  the 
Government  shall  maintain  such  books  and 
related  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit  In  such  detail  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Director,  and 
such  books  and  records  (eind  related  docu- 
ments and  papers)  shall  be  available  to  the 
Director  and  the  Comptroller  General  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination 

rllUZATION    OF   THE    LIBRARY    OF   CONGRESS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  objectives  of 
this  Act  the  Librarian  of  Congress  is  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  the  OfBce  such 
services  and  assistance  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
feasible. 

(b)  The  foregoing  services  and  as.-^lstance 
to  the  Office  shall  include  all  of  the  sen-Ices 
and  assistance  which  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  Is  presently  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Congress,  and  shall  particularly 
include,  without  being  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

il)  maintaining  a  monitoring  indicator 
system  with  respect  to  the  natural  and  social 
environments  which  might  reveal  early  Im- 
pacts of  technological  change,  but  any  such 
system  shall  be  coordinated  with  other  as- 
sessment activities  which  may  exist  in  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government; 

(2)  making  surveys  of  ongoing  and  pro- 
posed programs  of  government  with  a  high 
or  novel  technology  content,  together  with 
timetables  of  applied  science  showing  prom- 
ising developments; 

(3)  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  anti- 
cipatory reports  and  forecasts; 

(4)  recording  the  activities  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Federal  agencies  In  affecting  or 
being  affected  by  technological  change; 

(5 1  when  warranted,  recommending  full- 
scale  assessments; 

(6)  preparing  background  reports  to  aid 
in  receiving  and  using  the  assessments; 

(7)  providing  staff  assistance  in  preparing 
for  or  holding  committee  hearings  to  con- 
sider the  findings  of  the  assessments; 

(8 1  reviewing  the  findings  of  any  assess- 
ment made  by  or  for  the  Office;  and 

(9)  assisting  the  office  in  the  maintenance 
of  liaison  with  executive  agencies  Involved  In 
technology  assessments. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alter  or 
modify  any  services  or  responsibilities  other 
than  those  performed  for  the  Office,  which 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  under  law 
performs  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Congress. 
The  Librarian  is,  however,  authorized  to  es- 
tablish within  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  such  additional  divisions,  groups,  or 
other  organizational  entities  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
including  the  functions  enumerated  In  this 
section. 

(d)  Services  and  assistance  made  available 
to  the  Office  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  accordance  with  this  section  may 
be  provided  with  or  without  reimbursement 
from  funds  of  the  Office,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Llbranlan 
of  Congress. 

COORDINATION     WITH     THE     NATIONAL     SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Sec.  8.  (at  The  Office  shall  maintain  a 
continuing  liaison  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  with  respect  to — 

1 1 1  grants  and  contracts  formulated  or 
activated  by  the  Foundation  which  are  for 
purposes  of  technology  assessment,  and 

i2)  the  promotion  of  coordination  In  areas 
of  technology  assessment,  and  the  avoidance 
of  unnecessary  dupllcaUon  or  overlapping  of 
research  activities  In  the  development  of 
technology  assessment  techniques  and  pro- 
grams. 


(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  National  Science 
Fovmdatlon  Act  of  1950.  as  amended.  Is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  Ini- 
tiate and  support  specific  scientific  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  matters  relating  to 
international  cooperation,  national  security 
and  the  effects  of  scientific  application  upon 
society  by  making  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements (including  grants,  loans,  and 
other  forms  of  assistance)  for  the  conduct 
of  such  activities.  When  initiated  or  sup- 
ported pursuant  to  requests  made  by  any 
other  Federal  department  or  agency,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
such  activities  shall  be  financed  whenever 
feasible  from  funds  transferred  to  the  Foun- 
dation by  the  requesting  official  as  provided 
in  section  14(g) ,  and  any  such  activities  shall 
be  unclassified  and  shall  be  Identified  by 
the  Fotindatlon  as  being  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  appropriate  official." 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  P»resldent  an  annual  re- 
port which  shall,  among  other  things,  evalu- 
ate the  existing  state  of  the  art  with  regard 
to  technology  assessment  techniques  and 
forecast,  Insofar  as  may  be  feasible,  techno- 
logical areae  requiring  future  attention.  The 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  15  each  year. 

FINANCIAL     AND     ADMINISTRATIVE     SERVICES 

Sec  10.  Financial  and  administrative  serv- 
ices (Including  those  related  to  budgeting, 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Of- 
fice by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  with 
or  without  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the 
Office,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  regtilatlons 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  the  col- 
lection of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting 
from  erroneous  pajTnents  (under  section 
5514(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  shall 
apply  to  the  collection  of  erroneotis  pay- 
ments made  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  Office  em- 
ployee, and  the  regulations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  the  administrative  control 
of  funds  (under  section  3679(g)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(g) )  shall  apply 
to  appropriations  of  the  Office;  and  the  Office 
shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  To  enable  the  Office  to  carry 
out  its  powers  and  duties,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office. 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  not  to  exceed  85,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified 
In  the  Act  making  such  appropriations. 
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S.  4086,  S.  40877  AND  S.  4088— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO 
AID  FOR  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
(iuce  for  appropriate  reference  three 
bills — cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell^  , 
and  California  <Mr.  Cranston) — dealing 
in  part  with  the  housing  crisis  which  pre- 
vails in  this  countrj-.  The  first  bill  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  technical  amend- 
ments designed  to  clarify  and  improve 
existing  programs:  the  second  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  address  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  abandoned  properties  and 
neighborhoods;  and  the  third  bill  would 


introduce,  on  an  experimental  basis,  a 
housing  allowance  program. 

Last  year,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Ml'.  Sparkman)  and  I  introduced  legis- 
lation designed  to  alleviate  intolerable 
conditions  which  have  been  allowed  to 
exist  far  too  long  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation.  The  Spark- 
man  amendment  made  it  clear  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  local  public  housing 
authorities  was  not  limited  to  debt  serv- 
ice requirements,  but  could  be  extended 
to  cover  operating  needs  as  well.  While 
many  knowledgeable  onlookers  believed 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  posse.ssed  such  au- 
thority, Congress  obliged  departmental 
oflBcials  by  restating  the  limits  of  HUD 
authority. 

At  the  same  time.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation which  authorized  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
contract  with  local  housing  authorities 
to  make  payments  for  three  purposes: 
first,  to  eliiiiinate  operating  deficits  which 
existed  in  pubUc  housing  authorities 
when  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969  was  signed  into  law: 
second,  to  assure  that  local  housuig  au- 
thorities have  sufficient  funds  to  maui- 
tain  adequate  operating  and  maintenance 
services  and  reserve  funds:  and  third,  to 
make  up  the  loss  in  rental  revenue  caused 
by  reducing  tenants'  rents  to  25  percent 
of  their  incomes.  At  the  same  time,  the 
1969  act  placed  a  ceiling  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  their  incomes  on  the  rent  which 
public  housing  tenants  pay. 

Seventy-five  million  dollars  in  con- 
tract authority  was  authorized  for  these 
three  purposes;  however,  congressional 
intent  was  clear  as  to  HUD's  ability  to 
provide  fimding  in  excess  of  this 
amount — up  to  the  annual  statutory 
maximum  as  specified  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended — if  the  newly 
authorized  fimds  were  insuflQcient  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  which  existed.  It 
was  also  clear  that  Congress  committed 
itself  indefinitely  to  fund  the  three  ac- 
tivities specified  and  did  not  place  time 
constraints  on  the  assistance  program 
embodied  therein. 

Thus,  sufficient  funds  were  provided 
to  make  public  housing  authorities 
"whole"  by  eliminating  past  operat- 
ing deficits:  to  insure  that  public  hous- 
ing tenants  were  not  forced  to  pay  a 
disproportionate  share  of  their  incomes 
for  rent  at  a  time  when  inflationary  pres- 
sures were  driving  the  operating  costs  of 
public  housing  projects  higher  each 
month;  and  to  insure  that,  in  the  future, 
public  housing  authorities  would  have 
sufficient  fimds  to  provide  those  services, 
repairs,  and  training  programs  which  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  honor  the  com- 
mitment of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able Living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family." 

These  two  pieces  of  legislation  hold 
the  promise  for  reversing  serious  trends 
which  have  been  occurring  in  the  field 
of  public  housin.5  in  recent  years.  I  am 
saddened  to  say  that  these  provisions 
have  not  been  implemented  in  the  vigor- 
ous manner  Congress  intended.  Bureau- 
cratic machinations  have  undermined 
much  of  the  hop>e  and  confidence  which 
these  provisions  gave  tenants  and  hous- 
ing authorities. 
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Despite  the  provision  for  $75  million 
in  new  authorizations — specifically  ear- 
marked for  the  three  purposes  enumer- 
ated above — the  administration  requested 
only  $33  million  in  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  even  though  admin- 
istration figures  indicated  that  operat- 
ing deficits  alone  stood  at  the  $100  mil- 
lion level.  In  addition,  the  Department 
saddled  these  provisions  with  a  restric- 
tive interpretation  which  ignores  specific 
language  in  the  Senate-House  conference 
report  as  well  as  statements  made  by 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  at 
the  time  this  legislation  was  enacted. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  legal  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  National  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment Law  Project  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  which  discusses  the 
interpretation  given  to  this  legislation 
by  HUD  as  well  as  the  legislative  history 
pertaining  thereto. 

I  am  introducing  a  provision  today 
which  restates  congressional  intent  as 
embodied  in  sections  212  and  213  of  last 
year's  Housing  Act.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  must  codify  language  contained 
in  last  year's  Senate-House  conference 
report  on  this  subject;  however,  there 
appears  to  be  no  alternative.  I  call 
upon  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  however,  to  re- 
view its  policies  prior  to  hearings  on  this 
subject  which  are  scheduled  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  July  24,  1970.  The  Depart- 
ment certainly  shares  our  interest  in 
correcting  the  misinformation  which 
permeates  the  public  housing  community 
with  respect  to  the  Implementation  of 
this  provision. 

Let  me  address  a  few  points  directly. 
Last  year's  act  withheld  rent  reduction 
benefits  if  such  would  result  in  reduc- 
tions in  welfare — or  public  assistance — 
payments.  This  provision  was  designed  to 
insure  that  the  payment  of  HUD  subsi- 
dies did  not  enable  local  welfare  agencies 
to  cut  back  on  their  commitments.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Secretaries  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  were  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
policies  within  their  respective  depart- 
ments which  would  aid  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  provision.  To  date,  confusion 
reigns  at  the  local  level  with  respect  to 
the  ability  of  welfare  tenants  to  benefit 
from  the  provisions  of  the  1969  act. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  provi- 
sion today  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
local  welfare  agencies  from  reducing 
public  assistance  payments  as  a  result  of 
the  payment  of  HUD  subsidies.  I  further 
urge  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  report  to  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
cerning actions  taken  by  their  depart- 
ments to  agree  on  common  policies  re- 
garding public  housing  rents  paid  by  wel- 
fare recipients  and  to  effectuate  con- 
gressional intent  regarding  this  subject. 

Misinformation  also  exists  with  respect 
to  which  tenants  mil  be  eligible  in  com- 
puting the  rent  reduction  subsidy 
benefits.  Congressional  intent  is  clear 
that  no  family  residing  in  public  housing 


after  March  24.  1970,  is  required  to  pay 
more  than  25  percent  of  its  income  for 
rent.  It  is  also  clear  that  any  deficiency 
arising  in  a  public  housing  authority's 
operating  revenues  as  a  result  of  this 
statutory  ceiling  will  be  covered  fully  by 
Federal  subsidies. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government  was  to 
pay  local  housing  authorities  for  the  loss 
in  rental  income  due  to  the  reduction  of 
tenants'  rents  to  25  percent  of  their  in- 
comes. It  was  envisioned  that  Federal 
assistance  would  be  provided  based  on  a 
local  housing  authority's  annual  budget 
of  estimated  cost,  in  relation  to  the  an- 
ticipated income.  Local  housing  authori- 
ties should  have  been  requested  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  their  fiscal  year 
1970  budgets  to  reflect  the  loss  of  rental 
revenue  due  to  the  rent  reduction;  how- 
ever, they  continue  to  complain  about  the 
absence  of  information  concerning  the 
availability  of  funds  to  meet  deficiencies 
arising  as  a  result  of  the  rent  reduction. 

With  respect  to  "adequate  operating 
and  maintenance  services  and  reserve 
funds,"  it  was  contemplated  that  reserve 
funds  should  be  restored  to  adequate 
levels  and  additional  operating  and 
maintenance  services  should  be  provided 
to  insure  that  a  sound  physical  and  so- 
cial environment  is  maintained.  Clearly, 
neither  tenants  nor  housing  authorities 
could  be  expected  to  provide  suflBcient 
revenues  to  attain  these  goals — given  the 
present  state  of  public  housing.  There- 
fore, Federal  subsidies  were  contem- 
plated. 

Among  the  operating  and  maintenance 
services  which  would  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral subsidies  if  tenant  rent  payments 
were  insufficient  to  cover  their  costs  are 
the  following:  tenant  counseling  on 
family  budgets  and  on  care  and  upkeep 
of  property;  guard  and  other  costs  re- 
lating to  the  physical  security  of  project 
residents;  tenant  access  to  available 
community  services  relating  to  employ- 
ment, health,  welfare,  education,  and 
personal  counseling;  effective  manage- 
ment-tenant liaison  on  all  aspects  of 
housing  administration,  management, 
and  maintenance;  recreational  equip- 
ment and  facilities;  and  adequate  and 
timely  repairs  to  structures,  including 
the  removal  of  all  code  violations  per- 
taining thereto.  HUD  has  failed  entirely 
to  implement  this  aspect  of  last  year's 
legislation  and,  therefore,  legislative  ac- 
tion is  required  to  reaffirm  congressional 
intent  on  this  subject. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  provision 
which  clarifies  the  fact  that  the  deter- 
mination of  tenant  incomes  must  reside 
with  local  housing  authorities,  subject 
only  to  HUD  oversight  with  a  view  to- 
ward correcting  abusive  practices.  The 
Department  already  possesses  the  latter 
authority  and,  therefore,  statutory 
changes  are  urmecessary. 

Income  determination  regulations  re- 
cently promulgated  by  HUD  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  altering  longstanding  poli- 
cies concerning  local  autonomy  and, 
therefore,  further  contributed  to  local 
confusion  on  this  subject.  We  must  not 
reverse  time-tested  practices  of  provid- 
ing local  flexibility  to  meet  indivldiml 
needs  and  circumstances. 
In  defining  income  pm-suant  to  the 


1969  act,  HUD  has  taken  a  very  narrow 
view  of  possible  deductions.  Thus,  if  a 
four-person  family  includes  a  husband 
who  earns  $4,000  per  year  and  yet  is 
temporarily  disabled  because  of  medical 
reasons  and  incurs  substantial  hospital 
biUs  in  the  process,  the  latter  expenses 
are  not  deductible.  This  Inequitable  solu- 
tion also  arises  with  respect  to  other  de- 
ductions which  are  not  allowed.  Rather 
than  seeking  the  enactment  of  a  provi- 
sion which  increases  the  burden  on  low- 
income  families,  I  urge  the  retention  of 
authority  at  the  local  level  to  determine 
income  and  deductions. 

The  provisions  which  I  introduce  to- 
day— designed  to  codify  congressional 
intent  concerning  sections  212  and  213 
of  the  1969  Housing  Act — specify  that 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  required  to  amend  annual 
contributions  contracts  to  provide  pay- 
ments up  to  the  statutory  maximum 
allowable  contribution  for  three  pur- 
poses: to  assure  the  low-rent  character 
of  the  projects  involved;  to  achieve  and 
maintain  adequate  operating  and  main- 
tenance services  and  reserve  funds ;  and 
to  cover  any  public  housing  agency's  op- 
erating deficit,  including  deficiencies  in 
reserve  funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
includes  December  24,  1969. 

The  provision  authorizing  payments 
"to  assure  the  low-rent  character  of  the 
projects  involved"  does  not  mean  that 
public  housing  tenants  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  25  percent  of  their  in- 
comes for  rent.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  payments  in  excess  of  25  percent 
represent  a  disproportionate  share  of 
their  incomes  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
and  which  are  prohibited  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  requested  a  total  of 
$19.5  million  in  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971  to  satisfy  partially  the  requirement 
in  last  year's  act  that  funds  be  provided 
to  cover  operating  deficits,  including  de- 
ficiencies in  reserve  funds,  for  the  pub- 
lic housing  authorities'  fiscal  year  which 
included  December  24,  1969.  As  previous- 
ly mentioned,  the  need  for  such  funds 
approximates  $100  million  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  HUD  has  indicated  its  will- 
ingness to  discharge  this  obligation  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  for  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  funds  to  public  housing 
authorities  designed  to  achieve  and 
maintain  adequate  operating  and  main- 
tenance services  and  resene  funds,  I 
believe  this  aspect  of  last  year's  prori- 
sion  represents  potentially  the  greatest 
hope  for  improving  the  quality  of  li^'ing 
in  public  housing.  Specifically,  I  fore- 
see the  channeling  of  Federal  funds  to 
public  housing  authorities  designed  to 
enable  them  to  increase  maintenance 
services  where  such  semces  are  often 
absent  or  simply  lacking  in  scope;  to  in- 
crease the  scope  of  services  to  include 
recreational  facilities  where  none  hither- 
to existed,  guard  sei-vices  where  vandal- 
ism cannot  be  prevented  by  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  without  taxing 
their    already-limited     resources,    and 
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tenant  counseling  and  participation  pro- 
grams; and  to  maintain  adequate  re- 
serve funds. 

Despite  congressional  intent  to  the 
contrary,  HUD  regulations  promulgated 
concerning  this  legislation  conditioned 
the  payment  of  funds  on  "satisfactory 
standards  of  management  and  tenant 
responsibility."  While  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  need  for  management  and 
tenants  to  act  responsibly,  I  do  not 
believe  the  payment  of  funds  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  tenants'  living  accom- 
modations can  or  should  be  made  de- 
pendent on  the  performance  of  absentee 
managers  or  that  vague  and  possibly  im- 
constitutional  standards  should  be  al- 
lowed to  govern  or  possibly  Intimidate 
legitimate  actions  on  the  part  of  tenants. 

I  have  given  thought  to  the  rent  pay- 
ment provisions  contained  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  1970  Housing  Act; 
however,  I  have  concluded  that  these 
provisions  are  not  workable  in  their  pres- 
ent form.  This  legislation  would  require 
public  housing  tenants  to  pay  20  percent 
of  their  incomes  under  $3,500  for  rent 
and  25  percent  of  their  earnings  above 
that  dollar  amount  for  rent.  The  HUD 
proposal  would  result  in  substantial  rent 
increases  for  many  low-income  families, 
particularly  families  with  children.  These 
results  are  intolerable. 

I  am  also  introducing  proposals  where- 
by the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  be  required  to  file  as 
part  of  his  annual  report  on  housing  goals 
a  documented  statement  of  the  current 
effectiveness  of  statutory  construction 
cost  limits  for  public  housing  and  statu- 
tory mortgage  limits  for  insured  pro- 
grams authorized  under  title  n  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  plus  a  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  appropriate  cost  and 
mortgage  limits  for  the  insuring  12- 
month  period.  These  cost  and  mortgage 
limits  would  automaticaUy  become  effec- 
tive unless  Congress  acted  within  60  days. 
Recent  experience  has  shown  that  the 
failure  of  cost  ceilings  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  costs  has  curtailed  much-needed 
construction. 

Another  feature  of  this  bill  deals  with 
the  section  23  leasing  program.  Clear 
authority  would  be  given  to  HUD  to  ex- 
tend the  program  to  newly  constructed 
housing  as  well  as  to  existing  units.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  the  section  23 
leasing  program  has  been  highly  success- 
ful and  deserves  broad  Congressional 
support.  Its  effectiveness  can  be  expanded 
still  further  by  confirming  its  coverage  of 
units  which  are  planned  or  in  the  process 
of  construction,  as  well  as  those  which 
currently  exist.  I  propose  to  extend  the 
term  of  the  lease  to  10  years  with  an  op- 
tion to  renew  for  an  additional  10  years. 
Another  provision  would  remove  the  re- 
quirement for  local  governing  body  ap- 
proval prior  to  undertaking  a  leasing  pro- 
gram. The  latter  provision  has  merely 
served  to  inhibit  the  expansion  of  this 
worthwhile  program. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  proposal  which 
is  designed  to  clarify  any  imcertainty  as 
to  the  right  of  tenants  to  serve  as  com- 
missioners of  local  housing  authorities. 
Certainly  those  residing  in  public  housing 
are  in  the  best  position  to  understand  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  local  residents 
and  to  respond  accordingly.  Any  inhibi- 


tion on  such  practices  merely  prevents 
participation  on  the  part  of  those  per- 
sons whose  well-being  is  being  decided. 

The  subject  of  abandoned  buildings  has 
become  particularly  acute  in  many  of  our 
larger  cities.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, block  after  block  of  buildings  sit 
empty — the  victims  of  spiraling  costs,  the 
inability  of  low-income  families  to  re- 
spond to  such  increases,  changing  neigh- 
borhood growth  patterns,  obsolete  con- 
struction, inadequate  services,  rent  con- 
trol, rent  strikes,  vandalism,  and  frus- 
tration. It  has  been  estimated  that  New 
York  City  has  suffered  a  loss  of  130,000 
apartment  imits  in  the  past  4  years;  that 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  approximately 
7,500  boarded-up  residential  units;  and 
that  Boston  has  at  least  1,000  vacant 
structures. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation's  housing 
supply  is  falling  far  short  of  existing 
needs  and  we  have  not  begun  to  honor 
the  goal  of  26  million  new  units  by  1978. 
we  cannot  permit  the  abandorunent  of 
usable  structures  to  take  place.  These 
conditions  are  further  aggravated  by 
the  reluctance  of  traditional  lending  in- 
stitutions to  provide  suflBcient  funds  to 
rehabilitate  usable  structures  and  hence 
forestall  further  deterioration  in  indi- 
vidual neighborhoods. 

The  problem  of  abandoned  buildings 
is  extremely  complex  and  must  be 
studied  in  considerable  detail.  We  can- 
not, however,  postpone  efforts  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  to  this  problem  and,  therefore, 
we  must  draw  on  techniques  which  are 
presently  available.  Accordingly,  I  am 
introducing  a  second  bill  which  contains 
a  series  of  proposals  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  following  objectives:  to  "hold" 
neighborhoods  where  abandonment  has 
not  yet  occurred,  but  where  deterioration 
is  present  or  imminent;  to  rehabilitate 
declining  or  abandoned  buildings  and 
restore  neighborhood  services  and  facil- 
ities to  adequate  levels;  and  to  provide 
suflScient  rental  income  to  permit  own- 
ers of  rental  properties  to  maintain  them 
at  decent  levels  of  repair,  with  adequate 
operating  and  maintenance  services  be- 
ing provided. 

With  respect  to  holding  neighborhoods 
where  abandonment  is  imminent,  I  am 
introducing  a  program  of  "improvement 
assistance  for  neighborhoods  with  aban- 
doned properties"  which  provides  up  to 
$200  million  each  fiscal  year  in  grant 
funds  to  cities,  counties  or  municipalities 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  earning 
out  programs  to  alleviate  harmful  con- 
ditions and  prevent  deterioration  in 
neighborhoods  where  abandonment  is  a 
problem.  Such  grants  will  require 
matching  local  funds  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  the  cost  where  the  city  or 
other  entity  involved  has  a  population  of 
more  than  50.000  persons  or  one-fourth 
in  the  case  of  any  local  entity  having  a 
population  of  50,000  or  less. 

These  grant  funds  will  be  available 
for  a  number  of  programs  designed  to 
forestall  the  deterioration  of  neighbor- 
hoods and  improve  those  which  have  de- 
clined, including  the  repair  of  streets, 
sidewalks,  parks  and  playgrounds;  the 
improvement  of  private  properties  held 
by  local  governmental  agencies  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  eliminate  harmful  ef- 
fects to  public  health  and  safety  or  the 


physical  or  social  environment  of  the 
community  involved;  the  demolition  or 
closing  of  structurally  unsound  build- 
ings; and  the  establishment  or  improve- 
ment of  neighborhood  services. 

I  am  also  introducing  additional  provi- 
sions wlilch  enable  the  section  312  re- 
habilitation loan  program  and  the  sec- 
tion 115  rehabilitation  grant  program  to 
be  used  with  respect  to  abandoned  or  de- 
teriorating structures.  I  would  also  an- 
ticipate an  expanded  use  of  the  section  23 
pubUc  housing  leasing  program,  although 
I  do  not  believe  a  stautor>'  amendment  is 
required.  Thus,  the  first  two  objectives 
set  forth  above  wiU  be  addressed  through 
the  use  of  several  programs,  each  de- 
signed to  deal  with  specific  local  needs. 

Even  though  necessarj'  steps  are  taicen 
to  Improve  the  structures  and  the  neigh- 
borhood environment,  individual  home- 
owners or  tenants  of  previously  aban- 
doned buildings — or  those  threatened 
with  abandonment — do  not,  in  many 
cases,  have  suflScient  income  to  meet  the 
operating  costs  necessary  to  maintain  the 
housing  in  sound  condition.  This  problem 
should  not  materialize  where  the  prop- 
erties become  part  of  a  local  public  hous- 
ing program  either  through  leasing  or  di- 
rect ownership  by  a  public  housing  au- 
thority because  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  last  year's  housing  act  which 
have  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  state- 
ment. Where  the  properties  are  retained 
by  private  parties,  however,  the  problem 
becomes  paticularly  acute. 

I  am  therefore  Introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rent  supplement  program 
which  will  extend  that  program  to  cover 
abandoned  or  deteriorating  structures. 
The  problem  is  a  complex  one,  since  in- 
adequate income  affects  all  facets  of  a 
family's  well-being,  not  simply,-  its  ability 
to  meet  housing  costs.  I  am  heartened, 
however,  that  consideration  is  being 
given  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  the  administration's  proposal  for  a 
"minlmimi  family  allowance"  (HJl. 
16311).  Although  the  proposed  level  of 
the  allowance  of  $1,600  for  a  four-person 
family  is  low,  this  legislation  is  an  Im- 
portant first  step  toward  setting  a  floor 
on  family  income.  If  a  famil>-  allowance 
is  enacted  at  a  level  sufficient  to  meet 
minimum  family  requirements  for  food, 
clothing,  and  other  nonhousing  needs, 
then  Federal  assistance  for  housing  can 
be  a  most  useful  complement  to  such  a 
program. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  decent  liv- 
ing accommodations  without  the  expend- 
iture of  a  disproportionate  share  of  a 
family's  income  for  rent  is  acute  for 
many  Americans;  however,  it  is  most  ur- 
gent, where  low-income  families  are  in- 
volved. Manj'  families  have  incomes 
which  qualify  them  for  public  housing, 
although  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  such 
housing  for  a  mjTiad  of  reasons.  In  some 
instances,  local  authorities  already  have 
long  waiting  Usts  of  applicants  who  can- 
not be  placed  because  of  the  shortage  of 
public  housing  units.  Elsewhere,  local 
communities  may  not  have  engaged  in 
either  Federal  or  State  public  housing 
programs  and  hence  subsidized  stnic- 
tures  are  simply  not  available  to  meet 
pressing  needs. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  third 
bill  which  would  establish  a  housing  al- 
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lowance  program  on  an  experimental 
basis.  Thus,  Federal  subsidies  would  be 
available  equal  to  the  difference  between 
25  percent  of  a  tenant's  monthly  income 
and  the  maximum  fair  market  rentals 
for  standard  housing  in  the  community 
involved.  The  benefits  provided  for  pub- 
lic housing  tenants  would  thereby  be  ex- 
tended to  those  persons  who  qualify  for 
public  housing  but  are  unable  to  obtain 
public  housing  accommodations. 

I  offer  this  particular  proposal  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  prove  successful  and 
will  generate  much-needed  relief  to  low- 
income  families  in  the  future.  The  hous- 
ing allowance  would  be  limited  to  those 
tenants  who  qualify  for  public  housing 
and  to  thoee  communities  where  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment determines  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  standard  housing  exists.  The  latter  re- 
quirement is  included  in  the  proposal  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  housing  allow- 
ance funds  from  being  translated  into 
rent  increases  because  of  the  shortage  of 
available  units. 

While  the  housing  allowance  concept 
is  not  new,  it  is  one  of  the  few  proposals 
which  may  enable  low-income  families  to 
meet  their  housing  needs  on  reasonable 
terms,  avoiding  the  expenditure  of  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  income  for  rent. 

I  offer  these  three  bills  with  the  hope 
that  serious  consideration  will  be  focused 
on  the  concerns  of  low-income  families 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  There  is 
a  growing  sense  of  hopelessness  among 
this  segment  of  our  population  which 
must  not  be  perpetuated.  The  promises 
of  recent  years  have  too  often  lost  their 
credibility  with  low-income  families  as 
well  as  local  oflBcials  who  are  often  frus- 
trated in  their  efforts  to  meet  local  needs. 
It  is  no  solution  merely  to  rescramble 
existing  programs,  if  we  do  not  provide 
the  necessary  funds  and  wherewithal  to 
address  the  pressing  problems  at  hand. 

The  proposals  which  I  put  forth  today 
represent  constructive  solutions  to  some 
of  the  more  serious  problems  at  hand.  I 
recognize  that  these  proposals  do  not 
address  the  concerns  of  middle  income 
families  or  the  housing  crisis  as  a  whole; 
howe\er,  recent  bills  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  will  hopefully  bring  much- 
needed  relief  to  other  sectors  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  three  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
national  housing  and  development  law 
project  memorandum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  bills  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred ;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bills  and  memorandum 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4086 
A  bill  to  provide  decent  and  suitable  living 
accomodations  for  low-income  families 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Amendments  of  1970". 


Section  1.  Insert  the  following  paragraph 
after  the  last  full  paragraph  In  section  2(1)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937: 

"Except  that  in  the  case  of  those  families 
receiving  public  assistance,  the  total  amount 
of  their  benefits  thereunder  shall  not  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  any  rent  reduction 
by  a  local  public  housing  agency  made  pur- 
suant to  the  rent  celling  specified  above."    • 

Sec.  2.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
2(1)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"as  defined  by  the  Secretary"  after  the  word 
"income". 

Sec.  3.  After  the  third  sentence  of  section 
10(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  ;is  amended,  the  following  is  added: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  Authority  shall 
amend  or  supersede  annual  contributions 
contracts  to  provide  payments  annually  up 
to  the  maximum  allowable  contribution  for 
each  contract  under  section  10(b)  and  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Act:  (1)  to  assure  the  low-rent 
character  of  the  projects  involved;  (2)  to 
achieve  and  maintain  adequate  operating 
and  maintenance  services  and  reserve  funds; 
and  (3)  to  cover  any  public  housing  agency's 
operating  deficit.  Including  deficiencies  in 
reserve  funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  which  in- 
cludes December  24,  1969." 

Sec.  4(a).  Section  1603  of  Title  XVI  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  In 
subsection  (5)  thereof  and  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (6)  thereof  and  inserting 
":  and"  at  the  end  of  the  latter  subsection. 

(bi  Section  1603  of  Title  XVI  of  the  Hotis- 
ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  inserting  tlie  following  after 
subsection  (6)  : 

"(7)  contain  a  documented  statement  of 
the  current  effectiveness  of  statutory  con- 
struction cost  limits  for  public  housing  and 
statutory  mortgage  limits  for  insured  pro- 
grams authorized  under  Title  n  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  and  a  recommendation 
as  to  the  appropriate  cost  and  mortgage  lim- 
its for  the  ensuing  twelve  month  period. 

"The  cost  and  mortgage  limits  recom- 
mended pursuant  to  subsection  (6)  above 
shall  automatically  become  effective  after  60 
days  unless  Congress  specifically  rejects  or 
amends  them  within  that  period  of  time." 

Sec.  5.  la)  Section  10(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  term  "existing  structures" 
in  the  last  proviso  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  term  "private  accommodations". 

(b)  Section  23(a)  (3)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
from  the  first  clause  thereof  the  words  "an 
existing"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "a". 

Sec.  6.  The  last  sentence  of  section  23(d) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  term  "sixty 
months"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "120 
months". 

Sec.  7.  The  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended 
by  striking  section  23(a)(2)  and  renum- 
bering the  succeeding  subsections  accord- 
ingly. 

Sec.  8.  Section  2(11)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  the  following: 

•':  Provided.  That  tenants  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
or  similar  governing  body  of  the  govern- 
mental entity  or  public  body  Involved." 

S.  4087 
A   bill    to  address   the   growing  problem  of 
abandoned  properties  and  neighborhoods 
Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That  this 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Abandoned  Prop- 
erties and  Neighborhoods  Act  of  1970." 
Sec.  2  (a)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Housing 


Act  of  1949  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"IMPROVEMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NEIGHBORHOODS 
WITH     ABANDONED    PROPERTIES 

"Sec.  119(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  make,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  make  grant*  (In  an  aggregate 
amount  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  In  any 
fiscal  year)  as  provided  In  this  section  to 
cities,  other  municipalities,  and  counties  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  localities  in 
carrying  out  programs  to  alleviate  harmful 
conditions  or  prevent  deterioration  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  local  governing  body  has 
determined  that  a  substantial  number  of 
properties  have  been  abandoned  or  foresees 
that  the  problem  of  abandonment  may  arise. 

"(b)  Such  grants  shall  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  (or  three-fourths  in  the  case  of  any 
city,  other  municipality,  or  county  having  a 
population  of  fifty  thousand  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  decennial  census)  of 
the  cost  of  planning  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams which  may  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  (1)  the  repair  of  streets,  side- 
walks, parks,  playgrounds,  publicly-owned 
utilities,  public  buildings  to  meet  needs  con- 
sistent with  continued  use  of  the  area,  (2) 
the  Improvement  of  private  properties  held 
by  any  city,  other  municipality,  county  or 
Instrumentalities  thereof  to  the  extent 
needed  to  eliminate  harmful  effects  to  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  or  the  physical  or  so- 
cial environment  Involved,  (3)  the  demoli- 
tion or  closing  of  structures  determined  to 
be  structurally  unsound  or  unfit  lor  human 
habitation  or  which  contribute  adversely  to 
the  physical  or  social  environment  of  the 
locality  Involved,  (4)  the  establishment  of 
recreational  or  community  facilities  Includ- 
ing public  playgrounds,  and  (5)  the  Improve- 
ment of  garbage  and  trash  collection,  and 
street  cleaning. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  encotirage,  wher- 
ever feasible,  the  employment  of  otherwise 
unemployed  or  underemployed  residents  of 
the  area  In  carrying  out  the  activities  and 
undertakings  assisted  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  101  (c) ,  106, 

114  and  115  shall  be  applicable  to  activities 
and  undertakings  under  this  section  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  activities  and  under- 
takings were  being  carried  out  In  an  urban 
renewal  area  as  part  of  an  urban  renewal 
project:  Provided,  That  In  such  neighbor- 
hoods the  grants  authorized  under  section 

115  may  be  made  to  a  low-Income  Individual 
or  family,  as  defined  In  section  115,  who 
owns  property  otherwise  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 115  even  though  such  Individual  or 
family  Is  not  an  occupant  of  the  property: 
Provided  further.  That  the  grants  author- 
ized under  section  115,  in  connection  with 
eligible  neighborhoods  under  this  section, 
need  not  Involve  major  rehabilitation,  but 
can  include  the  cost  of  refinancing,  repairs, 
and  minor  rehabilitation." 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,700,000,- 
000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,900,- 
000.000",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Not  less  than 
$200,000,000  of  the  amounts  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  grants  under  this  title  shall  be 
for  grants  under  section  119." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (1)(C)  of  section  312 
(ai  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  Is  hereby 
amended  bv  striking  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  that  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  ":  or"  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
paragraph as  follows: 

"(D)  the  property  is  in  an  area  with  re- 
spect to  which  assistance  may  be  made  avaU- 
able  pursuant  to  section  119  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  such 
property  is  consistent  with  the  locality's  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  neighborhood. 
Provided.  That  loans  for  such  properties  need 
not   involve   major   rehabilitation,   but   can 
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cover  the  cost  of  refinancing,  repairs,  or 
minor  rehabilitation;". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of 
Title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

":  Provided  further.  That  the  term  "hous- 
ing owner'  means  an  Individual,  partnership, 
or  corporation  where  a  local  public  agency 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  property  Is  located  In  an  area  with  re- 
spect to  which  assistance  may  be  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  119  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949." 

(bi  Subsection  (c)  of  section  101  of  Title 
I  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
after  subsection  (c)  (2)  : 

"Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
property  receiving  assistance  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949." 

S    4088 

A  bill  to  provide  en  an  experimental  ba- 
sis, a  hciLslng  allowance  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  tiic  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Low-Income  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  1.  The  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowint; 
new  subsection: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting,  on  an 
experimental  basis,  qualified  tenants  to  ob- 
tain rental  housing  of  their  choice  In  exist- 
ing standard  housing  units,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  pay  and  to  contract  to  pay, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  subsection, 
monthly  housing  allowances  to  families  of 
low  income  In  localities  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
housing. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(1)  the  term  'families  of  low  income' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
2(2)  of  this  Act  and.  in  addition,  such  fam- 
ilies shall  agree  that  anv  monthly  housing 
allowance  received  by  them  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  solely  lor  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  or  rental  charges  in  e.xisting 
standard  housing  for  their  occupancy:   and 

"(2)  the  term  'existing  standard  housing' 
shall  mean  a  rental  unit  which  meets  stan- 
dards prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Hotising  allowances  to  families  of 
low  Income  shall  not  e.xceed  the  difference 
between  25  per  centum  of  the  famlUes' 
monthly  Incomes  and  the  maximum  fair 
market  rentals  established  In  the  locality 
by  the  Secretarj'  for  dwelling  units  of  similar 
size  in  projects  receiving  annual  pajinents 
under  contracts  authorized  by  section  101(a) 
of  Title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
and  to  contract  to  pay  (in  an  aggregate 
amount  not  to  exceed  $100  million  In  any 
fiscal  year)  monthly  housing  allowance  pay- 
ments to  families  of  low  Income  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"le)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  organizations  to 
provide  the  services  required  in  the  selection 
of  families  of  low  Income  and  any  distri- 
bution of  monthly  rental  assistance  pay- 
ments to  such  families.  In  contracting  with 
such  organizations,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized (without  limiting  his  authority  imder 
any  other  provision  of  law)  to  delegate  to 
such  organizations  the  authority  to  make 
monthly  rental  assistance  payments  to  fam- 
ines of  low  Income  selected  by  such  orga- 
nizations. 

"<f)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  made 
such  surveys  and  studies  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  as  he  deems  useful  to  assist  in  the 


preparation  of  reports  required  by  section  5 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968." 

The  memorandum,  presented  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  is  as  follows : 

National   Housing    and   Development   Law- 
Project  Memorandum 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
Interpret  the  meaning  of  Section  213  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1963.  in  order  to  provide  a  guide  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  authorized  in  these 
sections. 

Since  the  statute  Itself  is  ambiguous.  It  Is 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  legislative  history 
of  the  section. 

Section  213(a)  and  213(b)  of  the  Act 
originated  as  S.  2761.  which  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Brooke.  That  bill  added  a  new 
Section  24  to  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  authorizing  up  to  $75  million 
for  annual  rental  assistance  payments  to 
public  housing  authorities  to  enable  such 
authorities  to  maintain  adequa'^e  operating 
and  maintenance  services  and  reserve  funds, 
while  at  the  same  time  limiting  rents  to 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  a  tenant's  total 
income.  S.  2761  was  incorporated  into  the 
final  bill  which  emerged  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  S.  2861.  as  Sec- 
tion 211. 

The  bill  which  was  approved  by  the  House 
did  not  contain  the  Brooke  provision.  How- 
ever, as  the  Conference  Report  on  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969 
makes  clear,  the  "Conference  substitute  re- 
tains the  basic  concept  of  Section  211  of  the 
senate  bill  by  generally  limiting  rents  that 
may  be  charged  public  housing  tenants  to 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  their  Income." 
(Conference  Report  No.  91-740.  p.  30].  The 
Report  goes  on  to  specify  the  two  purposes 
for  which  federal  funds  may  be  expended: 
"It  provides  Federal  funds  to  cover  the 
amount  by  which  the  appropriate  rental 
charges  exceed  25  percent  of  the  income  of 
the  tenant  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  adequate 
operating  and  maintenance  services."  (Con- 
ference Report  No.  91-740,  p.  30  Emphasis 
added  I .  That  there  were  two  purposes  for 
which  the  act  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  is  reinforced  by  the  similar 
language  used  earlier  by  the  conferees  in 
describing  the  Brooke  Amendment  as  It 
passed  the  Senate.  There  again  it  is  specified 
that  the  Brooke  provision  authorized  up  to 
$75  million  per  year  in  contracts  for  annual 
rental  assistance  payments  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  to  cover  "the  amount  by  which 
rental  charges  allocated  to  a  unit  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  tenant's  income  and  to  provide 
Improved  operating  and  maintenance  serv- 
ices." [Report,  p.  30]. 

Thus,  on  the  first  page  of  the  Conference 
Report  dealing  with  public  housing,  the  con- 
ferree's  description  of  tJie  Brooke  Amend- 
ment, and  of  the  ultimate  conference  bill, 
indicates  that  they  regxirded  Section  213  as 
ha\-ing  the  dual  purpose  of:  (1)  limiting 
the  rent  a  tenant  pays  to  no  more  than  25 'c 
of  his  income;  and  (2)  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  LHA's  for  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses. 

On  page  31,  the  conferees  give  an  addi- 
tional indication  of  their  intent  In  a  key 
paragraph  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  conferees  intend  that  the  secretary's 
authority  to  make  annual  contributloss  in 
excess  of  debt  service  requirements  may  be 
u^ed,  to  the  extent  that  the  statutory  an- 
nual maximum  permits,  for  ( 1 )  payments 
to  cover  existing  operating  deficits  of  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  and  enable  them  to 
maintain  adequate  operating  and  mainte- 
nance services  and  reserve  funds,  and  (2) 
additional  payments  to  make  up  the  amount 
by  which  the  proportionate  share  of  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  expenses  attributable 
to  a  public  housing  tenant's  dwelling  luUt 
exceeds  25 '.c  of  the  tenant's  income." 


This  paragraph  combines  tlie  "Brooke 
Amendment"  with  the  "Sparkman  Amend- 
ment" and  simply  notes  that  pursuant  to 
the  Secretary's  newly  clarified  powers  under 
Section  212(a)  he  may  make  annual  con- 
tribution payments  In  excess  of  debt  ser.lce 
to  LHA's  as  authorized  by  the  Brooke 
Amendment  as  well  as  payments  In  excess 
of  debt  service  under  the  Sparkman  Amend- 
ment. Thus,  to  understand  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  it  is  essential  that  the  analy- 
sis of  the  Brooke  Amendment  by  the  con- 
ferees as  set  forth  on  p.  30  of  the  report  be 
read  Into  the  language  of  this  paragraph. 
Further,  the  conferees  language  on  p.  31: 
"transferring"  the  payments  authorized  by 
the  Brooke  Amendment  from  a  new  Section 
24  to  the  annual  contribution  contracts  au- 
thorization provided  by  Section  lOic)  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  again  evidences  the 
necessity  of  reading  the  Brooke  Amendment 
language  on  p.  30  of  the  report  Into  this 
paragraph. 

As  the  Conference  Report  states  on  page 
31,  the  payments  were  transferred  from  a 
new  section  24  "on  the  basis  that  assistance 
for  this  purpose  (rental  assistance  pavinents] 
can  be  provided  within  the  existlne  annual 
contributions  framework  as  clarified  bv  the 
bUl  ..." 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  In  a  mem- 
orandum dated  January  23,  1970,  has  offered 
an  Interpretation  of  Section  213  which  Is  at 
considerable  variance  with  the  language  of 
the  conferees'  report.  His  Interpretation  of 
the  Intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  how 
ftmds  authorized  under  those  sections  should 
be  expended  Ignores  the  language  on  page  30 
completely  and  relies  entirely  on  the  para- 
graph from  page  31  of  the  Conference  Report 
quoted  above,  to  which  he  adds  the  following 
emphasis: 

"The  conferees  intend  that  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  make  annual  contributions  In 
excess  of  debt  service  requirements  may  be 
used,  to  the  extent  that  the  statutory  annual 
maximum  permits,  for  ( 1 )  payments  to  cover 
existing  (^crating  deficits  of  public  housing 
agencies  and  enable  ihcm.  to  maintain  ade- 
quate operating  and  maintenance  services 
and  reserve  funds,  and  (2)  additional  pay- 
ments to  make  up  the  amount  by  which  the 
proportionate  share  of  o{>erating  and  main- 
tenance expenses  attributable  to  a  public 
housing  tenant's  dwelling  unit  exceeds  25 
percent  of  the  tenant's  Income.  (Emphasis 
added  by  General  Counsel ) . 

Drawing  on  only  that  jjaragraph,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  argues  that  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees  was  that  no  federal  payments  could 
be  made  to  LHA's  for  operating  and  mainte- 
nance services  except :  ( 1 )  where  the  agencies 
have  "existing  operating  deficits."  (2)  "to 
the  extent  that  such  improved  services  would 
require  tenant  rents  In  excess  of  25  percent  of 
tenant's  Income."  Payments  with  respect  to 
(2),  according  to  the  General  Counsel,  are 
"mandatory;"  payments  with  respect  to  (1) 
"may  be  in  the  Secretary's  discretion." 

Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  the  conferees  did  not 
Intend  that  placement  of  the  Brooke  Amend- 
ment within  the  annua!  contributions  frame- 
work should  affect  the  dual  purposes  of  the 
program  set  forth  on  page  30  (to  cover  bo*h 
the  cost  of  adequate  operating  and  mainte- 
nance as  well  as  the  amount  by  which  the 
appropriate  rental  charge  exceeds  25'".  of 
income) . 

Moreover,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "and" 
In  the  phrase  "payments  to  cover  existing 
operating  deficits  of  public  housing  agencies 
and  enable  them  to  maintain  adequate  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  services  . .  ."  must  be 
understood  in  Its  normal  statutory  sense. 
That  is:  "to  convey  the  relation  of  addition 
or  connection,  and  (to]  signify  that  some- 
thing Is  to  follow  in  addition  to  that  which 
proceeds."  See.  for  example.  Oliver  v.  Oliver. 
286  Ky.  6,  149  S.  W,  2d  540,  542.  When  that 
meaning   Is   applied   to   the   phrase   quoted 
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above,  it  Is  apparent  that  the  conreroes  in- 
tended that  the  -pajinents  to  cover  existing 
operating  deficits  of  public  housing  agencies' 
and  payments  to  enable  public  housing  agen- 
cies to  ■maintain  adequate  operating  and 
maintenance  services  and  reserve  funds"  be 
regarded  as  Independent  authorizations.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  dual  purpose  ascribed 
to  Section  213  by  the  conferees  on  page  30 
of  the  report. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  then,  the  language  used 
by  the  conferees  on  pages  30  and  31  of  their 
report  can  be  seen  to  provide  for  three  things: 
(1)  payments  "to  cover  existing  operating 
deficits'of  public  housing  agencies;"  (2)  pay- 
ments to  enable  LHA's  "to  maintain  adequate 
operating  and  maintenance  services  and  re- 
serve funds:"  and  (3)  payments  "to  make  up 
the  amount  by  which  the  proportionate 
share  of  operating  and  maintenance  expenses 
attributable  to  a  public  housing  tenant's 
dwelllnar  unit  exceeds  25%  of  the  tenant's 
Income." 

Thus,  vmder  the  General  Oounsel's  In- 
terpretation of  the  Act,  only  one  category  of 
local  housing  agencies  would  be  immediately 
eligible  for  federal  payments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  operating  and  main- 
tenance services,  and  reserve  funds — those 
agencies  with  "existing  operating  deficits." 
The  only  way  In  which  other  agencies  could 
receive  federal  fimds  for  such  expenses  Is  If 
the  "improved  services"  contemplated  by  the 
BLgency  would  "require  tenant  rents  In  excess 
of  25  percent  of  tenant's  Income."  In  that 
case,  the  agency  would  receive  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  "Improved  services"  and 
the  amount  of  Income  devised  from  chargrlng 
the  25'".  maximum  allowable  under  Section 
213. 

The  General  Counsel's  interpretation  Is 
erroneous  In  several  respects.  The  first  point 
to  be  made  is  that  In  formulating  his  in- 
terpretation, the  General  Counsel  Ignores 
language  contained  on  page  30  of  the  Con- 
ference Report  which  Is  crucial  to  determin- 
ing Congressional  Intent  with  respect  to  how 
the  funds  authorized  are  to  be  expended.  As 
was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  memorandum, 
the  language  utilized  by  the  conferees  on 
page  30  makes  It  clear  that  Section  213  did 
three  things:  H)  It  authorized  HUD  to  make 
pa>-ments  to  cover  existing  operating  deficits 
of  LH.\'s;  (2)  it  authorized  the  Department 
to  provide  Federal  funds  to  public  housing 
agencies  to  cover  the  amount  by  which  the 
rental  charges  necessary  to  sustain  the  opera- 
tion of  the  project  exceeds  25^".  of  tenant  in- 
come; and  (3)  It  authorized  HUD  to  provide 
Federal  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  adequate 
operating  and  maintenance  services.  That  the 
latter  two  purposes  were  regarded  as  separate 
areas  of  authorization  Is  made  clear  by  the 
conferees  repetition  of  the  phrase  "to  cover" 
In  the  last  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  Section  on  page  30  as  set  out  below: 

"It  (the  conference  substitute)  provide^; 
Federal  funds  to  cover  the  amount  by  which 
the  appropriate  rental  charges  exceed  25 ''^ 
of  the  income  of  the  tenant  and  to  cover  the 
cost  of  adequate  operating  and  maintenance 
services."  Emphasis  added. 

The  General  Counsel  completely  lc;n.-/rps 
this  language  of  the  conferees  on  page  30 
and.  as  a  result,  erroneously  subsumes  pay- 
ments for  operating  and  maintenance  serv- 
ices, and  for  reserve  funds  under  the  other 
categories  of  payments  authorized  by  the 
conferees — those  made  to  LHA's  with  opera- 
ting deficits,  and  those  made  to  LHA's  whose 
operating  expenses  exceed  the  Income  avail- 
able under  the  25 '"r  maximum  stipulated  by 
the  Brooke  Amendment.  On  the  basis  of  the 
language  on  page  30.  It  Is  apparent  that  such 
an  Interpretation  Is  not  In  harmony  with 
the  Intent  of  the  conferees  Thus,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  interpretation  excludes  lan- 
guage on  page  30  of  the  Conference  Report 
that  !s  crucial  to  underst^andlng  congressional 
Intent  with  respect  to  the  purpose  of  Section 
213. 


Even  if  one  accepts  the  General  Counsel's 
view  that  congres.slonal  Intent  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  single  paragraph  from  page 
31  of  the  Conference  Report  alone,  he  mis- 
interprets even  that  paragraph. 

Looking  first  at  the  policy  consequences  of 
the  General  Counsel's  reading  of  the  Act,  un- 
der his  interpretation,  an  LHA  which  does 
not  have  an  eiisting  operating  deficit,  and 
which  Is  currently  charging  it^  tenants  less 
than  25%  of  their  income  as  rent,  can  ob- 
tain Federal  payments  for  adequate  operating 
and  maintenance  services,  and  reserve  funds 
in  only  one  way:  by  raising  the  rents  It  Is 
charging  Its  tenants.  Yet,  the  conferees 
plainly  state  on  page  32  of  the  Conference 
Report  that  they  "do  not  intend  that  all 
tenants  In  public  housing  should  pay  25  per- 
cent of  Income  for  rent." 

The  25%  ceiling  established  by  the  Brooke 
Amendment  was  intended  as  the  maximum 
amount  which  a  tenant  could  he  charged — 
not  as  the  standardized  rate  at  which  ten- 
ants should  pay.  As  Congresswoman  Dwyer. 
(a  House  Conferee),  noted  on  December  12, 
1969,  during  the  House  debate  on  the  con- 
ference substitute.  "The  Brooke  Amendment 
assures  that  those  who  qualify  for  public 
housing  need  pay  no  more  than  25  percent 
of  their  Income  for  rent.  And,  I  might  swld, 
this  celling  of  25  percent,  should  not  en- 
courage housing  authorities  to  begin  raising 
rents  to  that  level.  75%  of  the  tenants  still 
pav  less  than  25%."  (Congressional  Record, 
voi.  115,  pt.  29,  p.  38778.) 

Under  the  General  Counsel's  Interpreta- 
tion, local  housing  authorities  will  not  simply 
be  encouraged  to  raise  rents  to  the  celling; 
they  will  be  required  to  do  so  In  order  to  re- 
ceive Federal  payments  for  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  operating  and  maintenance 
services  and  reserve  funds,  In  clear  violation 
of  the  language  of  the  conferees  on  page  32. 
In  addition,  the  General  Counsel's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  paragraph  in  question  mls- 
co.-„stnie6  two  key  words — "aJid,"  and  "them." 
His  interpretation  of  "and"  in  the  phrase 
■payments  to  cover  existing  operating  def- 
icits of  public  housing  agenciee  and  enable 
them  to  maintain  adequate  operating  and 
maintenance  services  .  .  ."  sut)ordlnates 
payments  designed  to  enable  public  housing 
agencies  to  ■maintain  adequate  operating  and 
n-iaintenance  sei^lces  and  reserve  funds"  to 
payments  made  "to  cover  existing  operating 
deficits." 

But  as  was  noted  earlier  the  normal  statu- 
tory meaning  of  '■and,"  especially  in  its  con- 
junctive sense,  is  to  convey  the  "relation 
of  addition  or  connection,  and  to  signify 
that  something  is  to  follow  in  addition  to 
that  which  proceeds. ■'  If  this  meaning  of 
"and"  is  applied,  it  is  clear  that  the  General 
Counsel's  interpretation  conflicts  with  the 
conierees  intent  that  two  kinds  of  pay- 
me;.ts  were  being  authorized  by  category  (1) 
uf  the  paragraph. 

The  General  Counsel  also  misconstrues 
the  grammatical  function  of  "them"  in  the 
sanie  paragraph.  As  "them"  Is  a  pronoun, 
cne  would  normally  Interpret  it  to  modify 
the  noun  immediately  preceeding  it— in  this 
Instance,  "agency"  or  "public  housing  agen- 
cy" But  in  the  General  Counsel's  Interpre- 
tati  n  of  the  paragraph,  "them"  is  construed 
to  refer  to  "public  housing  agencies  ■with 
exi'Tlng  deficits. ■'  Such  an  interpretation 
ha.^  no  basis  in  normative  grammer.  Inter- 
preting "them"  to  refer  to  "public  housing 
a?enr>ies  " — and  not  the  grammatically  un- 
tenable ■■public  housing  aeencles  with  ex- 
isting operating  deficits"^relnforces  the 
view  that  Congress  Intended  to  provide  funds 
under  the  statute  for  two  purposes  ■  (1)  to 
subsidize  LHA's  with  existing  operating  de- 
ficits: and  (2)  to  enable  public  housing 
agencies  to  maintain  adequate  operating  and 
maintenance  services  and  reserve  funds.  This 
interpretation.  It  should  be  noted.  Is  con- 
si.stent  with  the  intent  expressed  on  page 
30  of  the  Conference  Report. 


Further,  the  General  Counsel's  interpre- 
tation Is  logically  unsound  In  that  It  speci- 
fies that  LHA's  must  have  operating  defi- 
cits before  they  are  eligible  to  receive  fed- 
eral payments  to  "maintain  adequate  .  .  . 
reserve  funds." 

In  accordance  with  HUD  practice,  LHA's 
are  permitted  to  accumulate  reserve  funds 
which  are  equal  to  one-half  of  one  year's 
rent  roll.  If  an  LHA  Incurs  an  operating 
deficit  in  a  given  fiscal  year — In  other  words, 
If  Its  expenses  exceed  Its  Income — it  Is  per- 
mitted to  dip  Into  Its  reserves  to  make-up 
the  operating  deficit.  Hence,  an  LHA  which 
has  an  operating  deficit  will  usually  have 
already  dipped  Into  whatever  reserve  funds 
It  may  have  accumulated.  Payments  "to 
cover  existing  operating  deficits"  and  pay- 
ments "to  maintain  adequate  .  .  .  reserve 
funds"  are,  It  should  be  noted,  of  a  sub- 
stantively different  kind.  The  former  were 
Intended  to  result  from  the  clarification  of 
authority  which  Section  212(a)  of  the  Act 
gave  to  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  In 
excess  of  debt  service  requirements.  The  lat- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  resulted  from  the 
authority  embodied  In  the  Brooke  Amend- 
ment. 

As  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's Report  on  S.  2864  (Report  No.  91- 
392)  noted,  two  problems  were  recognized  by 
Congress.  One  problem  was  that  "a  subsidy 
limited  to  debt  service  requirements  Is  not 
sufficient  to  assure  the  low-rent  character  of 
projects  located  in  some  of  our  larger  met- 
ropolitan areas."  This  refers  to  the  projects 
with  "existing  operating  deficits."  The  other 
problem  was  the  need,  as  the  committee  put 
It,  "to  keep  these  local  housing  authorities 
solvent."  This  refers  to  the  need  to  bolster 
Inadequate  LHA  reserve  funds 

Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend that  one  category  of  payments  should 
be  subordinated  to  the  other.  Yet,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  General  Counsel's  Interpre- 
tation does. 

In  summary,  the  General  Counsel's  memo- 
randum misinterprets  congressional  intent 
with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  Sec- 
tion 213  In  two  resf>ects:  (1)  It  falls  to  take 
account  of  language  critical  to  an  under- 
standing of  Congressional  intent  set  forth 
on  i>age  30  of  the  Conference  Repwrt.  and 
unjustifiably  relies  on  a  single  paragraph  on 
page  31;  and  (2)  It  misinterprets  even  that 
paragraph  by:  (a)  misconstruing  the  mean- 
ing of  key  words  In  the  paragraph;  (b)  ig- 
noring the  stipulated  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees on  page  33  that  not  all  tenants  in 
public  housing  pay  25%  of  their  mcome  as 
rent;  and  (c)  falling  to  recognize  the  func- 
tional differences  between  payments  "to 
cover  existing  operating  deficits"  and  pay- 
ments "to  maintain  adequate  .  .  .  reserve 
funds,"  and  the  logical  unsoundness  of  sub- 
suming the  latter  category  of  payments  un- 
der the  former. 


S.  4089— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  TAX  CODE  TO 
CLARIFY  THE  TAX  STATUS  OP 
SELF-PROPELLED  OK.  WELL 
SERVICE  OR  DRILLING  EQUIP- 
MENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  tax 
code  to  clarify  the  tax  status  of  self- 
propelled  oil  well  service  or  drilling 
equipment  with  a  chassis  specially  de- 
signed and  constructed  for  such  service 
or  driving.  Internal  Revenue  Ruling  69- 
340  held  that  such  equipment  is  a  high- 
way motor  vehicle  and  therefore  subject 
to  the  Federal  highway  taxes.  This  self- 
propelled  equipment,  however,  is  not  pri- 
marily designed  for  highway  travel,  but 
for  onsite  maneuverability.  The  Federal 
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highway  taxes  are  supposed  to  be  a  users 
charge  since  the  revenue  is  put  into  a 
trust  fund  used  solely  for  highway  con- 
struction. Thus,  since  self-propelled 
equipment  is  used  on  the  highways  less 
than  2  percent  of  its  working  life,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  not  be  classified  as  a  high- 
way motor  vehicle. 

If  this  equipment  had  been  designed 
only  to  move  from  site  to  site  over  the 
highways,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
could  have  been  saved  by  simply  using 
conventional  trucks.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  older  methods  of  transporting 
equipment  with  conventional  trucking 
equipment  are  rapidly  being  phased  out 
of  the  oil  industry. 

Although  this  type  of  self-propelled 
equipment  which  is  used  on  the  high- 
ways less  than  2  percent  of  its  working 
life  is  classified  as  a  highway  motor  ve- 
hicle, other  vehicles  which  use  the  high- 
-  ways  much  more  often  are  not  so  classi- 
fied. Earthmovers,  bulldozers,  cotton- 
pickers,  and  other  vehicles  use  the  high- 
waj's  to  and  from  their  worksites  daily 
yet  they  are  exempt  from  Federal  high- 
way taxation.  Simple  fairness  would  dic- 
tate that  self-propelled  drilling  equip- 
ment receive  similar  treatment. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  states 
that  its  reason  for  holding  self-propelled 
equipment  as  highway  vehicles  is  that 
the  site-to-site  mobility  is  the  sole  reason 
for  their  design.  This  rationale  is  clearly 
wrong.  The  primary  function  of  oil  well 
ser\-icing  and/or  drilling  equipment  of 
the  type  in  question  is  to  provide  a  com- 
plete, self-contained  unit  as  the  site  of 
the  proposed  drilling.  This  requires  the 
presence  of  a  power  source  to  operate 
the  winch  on  this  type  of  equipment — 
the  single  most  important  part  of  the 
unit.  The  primary  transmission  shaft 
leading  from  the  motor  goes  to  the  winch. 
There  is  only  a  secondary  shaft  leading 
to  the  vehicle  wheels. 

Several  States  have  specifically  ex- 
empted self-propelled  oil  well  service 
and  or  drilling  equipment  from  the  gen- 
eral category  of  motor  vehicles  for  tax 
purposes.  For  reasons  of  fairness  and 
consistency,  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  the  same  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4089)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
status  of  certain  oil  well  service  equip- 
ment under  subchapter  D  of  chapter  36 
of  such  code— relating  to  tax  on  the  use 
of  certain  vehicles — introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss,  was  received,  read  t'wice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  220— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTON  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COM- 
MISSION ON  LABOR  LAW  REFORM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  coun- 
try is  again  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
another  railroad  strike.  Again,  the  Pres- 
ident has  ordered  a  60-day  halt  to  the 
strike  and  has  set  up  an  emergency  board 
to  look  into  the  dispute  between  the  ear- 
ners and  the  major  rail  union  involved. 
Although  I  am  hopeful  that  an  accord 


can  be  reached  by  the  parties  independ- 
ent of  Government  inten-ention,  the 
historj'  of  such  disputes  belies  sincere 
optimism  for  a  settlement. 
~  The  provisions  found  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1925  which  deal  with  this 
type  of  labor-management  dispute  have 
proved  to  be  most  ineffective.  President 
Nixon  has  responded  to  this  urgent  need 
by  proposing  reform  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act.  Last  February  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Senator  Grif- 
fin, introduced  the  Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act  on  behalf  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill.  The  need  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  becomes  more  ap- 
parent as  the  country  is  faced  with  yet 
another  possible  strike  in  a  transporta- 
tion industry.  The  Washington  Post,  in 
an  editorial  on  July  10,  clearly  enunci- 
ated the  need  for  this  legislation  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  Concerning 
the  current  provisions  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  the  Post  stated  the  following: 

This  forty  five  year  old  law  has  proved  to 
be  singularly  Ineffective.  Its  emergency  pro- 
visions have  been  Invoked  188  times,  and  In 
recent  decades  work  stoppages  at  the  end  of 
the  60  day  period  have  occurred  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  one  a  year.  Twice  Congress  has 
had  to  legislate  an  end  to  railroad  disputes. 
The  White  House  finds  it  necessary  to  fall 
back  upon  the  law  as  new  emergencies  arise, 
but  Its  InadequEuiles  are  widely  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  this  date  neither 
the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  held  hearings  on  the  Emergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act.  This  is 
most  distressing  when  one  realizes  the 
overall  deteriorating  conditions  exist- 
ent in  current  labor-management  rela- 
tions. The  transportation  industries  rep- 
resent just  one  area  of  concern  in  labor- 
management  relations.  Legislation  per- 
taining to  other  fields  of  labor-manage- 
ment concerns  has  been  introduced  this 
session  of  Congress.  However,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  act  to  reform  our  existing  labor 
laws. 

I  believe  the  time  for  reform  is  long 
overdue.  A  recent  task  force  studying 
labor  problems  concluded  that  a  blue- 
collar  revolt  is  a  possibility  for  the  future. 
We,  as  lawmakers,  must  conclude  that 
our  outmoded  labor  laws  are  a  prime 
contributor  to  this  dangerous  state  of 
affairs  in  labor  relations. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  establishing  a  Com- 
mission on  Labor  Law  Reform.  While 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  urgent 
necessity  to  act  on  existing  proposals, 
I  also  feel  that  the  formation  of  this 
commission  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  our  continuing  attempt  to 
update  our  labor  laws.  The  function  of 
this  commission  would  be  to  formulate 
a  set  of  policy  changes  with  regards  to 
these  laws. 

I  believe  we  need  a  report  that  will 
find  fault  where  fault  exists — a  report 
that  will  have  the  support  and  backing 
of  both  political  parties  and  the  complete 
trust  of  the  entire  American  populace. 
The  commission  proposed  In  my  resolu- 
tion would  have  all  of  these  and  more. 
Not  only  will  it  be  empowered  to  recom- 
mend radical  changes  in  the  labor  law 


field,  but  its  mere  existence  alone  might 
maximize  public  attention  for  action  on 
current  legislative  proposals.  It  is  not  my 
objective  to  suggest  the  direction  in 
which  this  proposed  commission  might 
conduct  its  activities.  However,  it  is  my 
obligation,  in  my  opinion,  to  endorse 
such  a  commission  when  the  need  arises. 
Many  of  our  labor  laws  are  so  old  and 
entrenched  as  part  of  our  system  that  an 
attack  on  them  is  sometimes  considered 
the  act  of  a  fool. 

Laws  are  never  so  old  that  they  can- 
not be  constructively  reformed.  The  fact 
that  labor  laws  are  outmoded  has  been 
admitted  by  individuals  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  spectrum.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion will  set  us  on  the  right  direction  in 
the  field  of  labor  law  reform.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  joint 
resolution  be  inserted  into  the  Record 
at  this  tune.  Furthermore,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  with  the  sense 
of  urgency  the  problem  demands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  220,  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Labor  Iaw  Reform,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    364 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  364,  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  equalize  the  re- 
tirement pay  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  of  equal  rank  and  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len t .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    3671 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3671, 
to  insure  the  separation  of  Federal  pow- 
ers by  amending  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  to  provide  for  trial  of  ■un- 
fair labor  practice  cases  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    3799 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3799,  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   3807 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Schweik£r) 
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and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr. 
Dole)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3807, 
the  Ethnic  Hertage  Studies  Centers 
Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  Wlthout  objectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3921 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield),  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE>,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  Church)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3921,  to  authorize  emer- 
gency loans  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961  to  mink  farmers  who 
suffer  severe  losses  caused  by  economic 
conditions.  » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  |iMr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

S.    4041 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  4041,  to  repeal  section  7275  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relat- 
ing to  amounts  to  be  shown  on  airline 
tickets  and  advertising. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Al- 
len). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  430— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A  GRA- 
TUITY TO  SYLVIA  M.  COLEMAN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  430; ;  which  was 
placed  on  the  Calendar: 

S.  Res.  430 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  dlrscted  to  pav. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Sylvia  M.  Coleman,  widow  of  Raleigh  S,  Cole- 
man. Jr..  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION.  SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
69 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
iNcs) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 


Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker  I,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  i  .  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 69,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  an  appropriate  final 
tribute  to  American  servicemen  who 
have  died  in  combat  or  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CREATION      OF      AN      OFFICE      OP 
DISASTER     RELIEF— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  783 
SVBMISSION  OF  .\N  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  3619.  TO 
MAKE  THE  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  TJNDER  PARTS 
B  AND  C  OF  TITLE  in  OF  S.  3619  AVAILABLE  TO 
THE  COUNTIES  .AFFECTED  BY  THE  PLAINVIEW 
AND  LUBBOCK  TORNADOES  AND  SAN  MARCOS 
FLOOD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  S.  3619.  the  Omnibus  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act,  which  would  make 
the  assistance  provided  for  imder  parts 
B  and  C  of  title  III  of  S.  3619  available 
to  any  area  designated  as  a  major  dis- 
aster by  the  President  within  1  year 
piior  to  the  enactment  of  S.  3619.  More 
specifically,  my  amendment  would  in- 
sure that  the  special  di.saster  assistance 
programs  contained  in  title  III  of  S.  3619 
would  apply  to  counties  in  the  Plainview- 
South  Plains  and  Lubbock  areas  which 
were  affected  by  the  devastating  torna- 
does of  April  17.  18  and  May  10,  1970, 
and  the  San  Marcos-Hays  County  area 
which  suffered  from  flooding  on  May  15, 
1970. 

This  spring  has  been  a  time  of  great 
tragedy  and  suffering  for  many  people  in 
Texas.  The  South  Plaias  area  suffered 
the  devastating  effects  of  tornadoes  and 
the  city  of  San  Marcos,  in  south  Texas, 
was  ravished  by  a  flood.  The  people  of 
these  disa^ster  stricken  counties  are  do- 
ing the  best  they  can  with  what  help  is 
available  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  rebuild  their  homes  and  communities. 
Unfortunately,  our  present  Federal  dis- 
aster assistance  law.  Public  Law  91-79, 
does  not  afford  these  people  with  all  the 
relief  they  so  despei-ately  need. 

On  May  18.  1970.  I.  together  with  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower  I,  introduced  a  special  dis- 
aster assistance  bill,  S.  3848,  which  would 
provide  the  people  of  the  Plainview- 
South  Plains  and  Lubbock  areas  with 
additional  Federal  assistance.  In  particu- 
lar, S.  3848,  would  provide  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  with  authority 
to  forgive  up  to  55,000  of  any  loan  made 
to  a  disaster  victim.  Under  the  present 
law  the  limit  on  forgiveness  or  cancella- 


tion on  such  loans  is  only  SI. 800.  In  this 
time  of  high  interest  rates,  tight  money, 
and  inflationary  prices,  the  $1,800  can- 
cellation provision  of  the  present  law  is 
of  small  assistance  to  a  homeowner  who 
has  sustained  a  substantial  loss. 

This  increased  cancellation  feature  is 
also  part  of  S.  3619,  which  is  presently 
being  consdered  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  Should  S.  3619  be 
passed  tiiis  session,  which  I,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure,  earnestly  hope, 
it  would  be  a  great  injustice  if  the  as- 
sistance it  provides  were  not  available  to 
the  people  of  the  counties  that  have  suf- 
fered from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Plainview  and  Lubbock  tornadoes  and 
the  San  Marcos  flood.  These  areas  have 
been  declared  major  disaster  areas  by 
the  President  and  are  desperately  in  need 
of  all  the  relief  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide.  My  amendment  is  designed 
to  insui-e  that  these  unfortunate  citizens 
of  Texas  are  not  cut  out  from  any  addi- 
tional disaster  relief  legislation  that 
Congress  passes  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  how  hard  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
aster Relief  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  members 
of  his  subcommittee  have  worked  on  S. 
3619.  I  am  grateful  to  the  subcommittee 
for  tlie  concern  it  has  shown  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  and  the  prompt  attention 
it  has  given  my  bill.  S.  3848.  I  urge  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  to  ac- 
cept the  amendments  I  have  offered  this 
week  and  to  report  this  bill  to  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  I  am  submit- 
ting today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  783)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No.  783 

On  page  42.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  part : 

"Part  D — Effective  Date 
"effective  date 

"Sec  335.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a) ,  assistance  provided  under 
parts  B  and  C  of  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  to  any  area  designated  as  a  major  dis- 
aster area  by  the  President  within  one  year 
prior  to  such  date." 


NOMINATTON  OF  DR.  GLENN  T.  SEA- 
BORG  TO  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION—NOTICE OF  HEARING 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate section  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  Thursday,  July  16,  1970,  at  2  p.m., 
in  room  S-407,  U.S.  Capitol,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  30,  1975.  President  Nixon  nomi- 
nated Dr.  Seaborg  to  the  5-year  term  on 
June  29,  1970. 
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Dr.  Seaborg  has  served  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
since  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave 
printed  in  the  Record  a  biography  of  Dr. 
Seaborg  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
Joint  Committee  in  connection  with  his 
proposed  reappointment  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Glenn    T.    Seaborg 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg  was  born  April  19,  1912, 
in  Ishpeming,  Michigan.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
be  and  his  family  moved  to  California.  In 
1938  he  was  valedictorian  of  his  class  at  the 
David  Starr  Jordan  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  his  junior  year  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  he  was  named  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  In  1934  he  received  an 
A.  B.  degree  in  chemistry  from  UCLA.  In  1937 
he  was  awarded  the  Ph.  D.  degree  In  chem- 
istry from  the  University  of  California,  Ber- 
keley. 

Dr.  Seaborg  is  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  having 
been  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961, 
and  subsequently  reapf>ointed  by  President 
Johnson  and  President  Nixon.  He  also  served 
under  President  Truman,  from  1946  to  1950, 
as  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's first  General  Advisory  Committee,  and 
under  President  Elsenhower,  from  1959  to 
1961,  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee. 

Prom  1958  to  1961,  Dr.  Seaborg  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  California,  Ber- 
kelev,  having  served  on  the  faculty  since 
1939,  and  from  1937-1939  as  the  personal 
research  assistant  of  Gilbert  Newton  Lewis, 
Berkeley's  famous  physical  chemist.  He  is  cur- 
rently on  leave  as  professor  of  chemistry. 

During  World  War  II.  while  on  leave  of 
absence  from  Berkeley,  he  headed  the  group 
at  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  that  devised  the  chem- 
ical extraction  processes  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Plutonium  for  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect. 

Among  his  major  scientific  contributions 
are  his  discoveries,  between  1940  and  1958, 
with  several  colleagues,  of  the  transuranium 
elements:  plutonlum  (element  94),  amerl- 
cum  (95),  curlm  (96),  berkellum  (97),  cali- 
fornium (98),  einsteinium  (99),  fermlum 
(100),  mendelevlum  (101),  and  nobellvun 
(102).  His  co-dlscoverles  Include  the  fissile 
Isotopes  plutonlum-239  and  uranlum-233,  as 
well  as  the  identification  of  more  than  100 
other  isotopes  throughout  the  periodic  table, 
including  a  number  that  have  practical  ap- 
plications in  research  and  medicine  such  as 
iodine-131,  cobalt-60,  technetlum-99m,  co- 
balt-57,  iron-59,  iron-55,  manganeses-54,  an- 
timony-124. 

In  1951.  at  the  age  of  39,  Dr.  Seaborg  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  In  Chemistry  (with 
E.  M.  McMillan).  In  1947  he  was  named  by 
the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  one 
of  America's  ten  outstanding  young  men.  For 
his  outstanding  work  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
chemistr>-  and  for  his  leadership  In  scientific 
and  educational  affairs,  he  was  awarded  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  1959  Enrico 
Fermi  Award.  In  1962  he  was  named  "Swedish 
American  of  the  Year"  by  the  Vasa  Order 
of  America  in  Stockholm,  and  In  1963  he  re- 
ceived the  Franklin  Medal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia.  The  Pacific  Sci- 
ence Center.  Seattle,  recognized  his  vast 
contributions  to  the  public  understanding 
of  science  by  selecting  him  for  the  1968 
Arches  of  Science  Award.  He  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  American  Chemical  Society  with 
the  Award  in  Pure  Chemistry  (1947) .  WUllam 
H^  Nichols  Medal  (1948),  Charles  Lathrop 
Parsons  Award  (1964),  and  WlUard  Qlbbs 
Medal  (1966).  Dr.  Seaborg  holds  honorary 
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degrees  from  more  than  30  educational  Insti- 
tutions. 

In  1959  Dr.  Seaborg  was  Instrumental  In 
inaugurating  the  Chemical  Education  Mate- 
rial Study  (CHEM  Study),  the  high  school 
Course  Content  Improvement  Study  of  the 
National  Science  F\3undatlon,  and  has  served 
continuously  since  then  as  Chairman  of  Its 
Steering  Committee.  Since  1966  he  has  been 
president  of  Science  Service.  Washington, 
DC  an  organization  devoted  to  the  popular- 
ization of  science. 

His  many  activities  include  membership 
on  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development,  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Board  of  the  Robert  A.  Welch 
Foundation  in  Houston,  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Educational  Television  and 
Radio  Center  in  New  York,  board  of  trustees 
of  Pacific  Science  Center  Foundation  In 
Seattle,  and  Advisory  Board  of  Nova  Uni- 
versity In  Fort  Lauderdale. 

He  is  the  author  of  more  than  a  dozen 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


DECREASING  VALUE  OF  DEFENSE 
DOLLAR 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  few  days  will  begin  the  debate 
on  the  annual  authorization  legislation 
for  military  hardware  and  research  and 
development.  The  bill  proposes  an  au- 
thorization of  $19.2  biUion  and  repre- 
sents a  6.7-percent  reduction  by  the 
committee.  The  purpose  of  my  remarks 
at  this  time,  however,  is  not  to  discuss 
the  details  of  this  legislation,  which  as 
we  all  know  will  be  the  subject  of  de- 
bate for  a  number  of  weeks  and  will  cover 
the  hundreds  of  items  in  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  would  only  emphasize  that  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  to  the  Senate 


an  austere  authorization,  one  which  in 
my  opinion  will  be  the  lowest  possible 
dollar  level  consistent  with  the  necessity 
for  providing  the  weapons  for  oiu"  na- 
tional survival.  In  reducing  this  bill  be- 
low the  budget  request,  which  was  de- 
scribed as  rock  bottom,  the  committee 
was  keenly  aware  of  the  many  problems 
facing  the  Nation:  the  t^evere  financial 
condition  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  our  many  domestic  problems,  the 
inflationary  trend  of  our  national  econ- 
omy generally,  and  the  highly  significant 
fact  that  our  total  Federal  budget  while 
increasing  in  dollar  amoimts  is  failing 
to  keep  pace  with  the  many  demands  on 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  point  out,  first,  the  de- 
clining share  of  the  defense  dollar  within 
the  Federal  budget,  and,  second,  the  very 
severe  effects  of  inflation  on  the  defense 
budget  since  1964. 

REMOVAL     OF     MISCONCEPTION 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  remove  a 
widespread  misconception  that  relates  to 
the  defense  dollar  and  what  has  occur- 
red since  1964  with  respect  to  the  def erase 
budget  as  a  whole. 

Contrary  to  popiOar  belief,  the  defense 
proportion  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
is  decreasing.  From  fiscal  year  1964  to 
fiscal  year  1968  total  Government  spend- 
ing rose  by  50  percent  and  I  might  add 
that  in  the  President's  budget  forecast 
another  increase  of  12  percent  is  pro- 
jected by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  In 
other  words,  from  fiscal  year  1964 
through  fiscal  year  1971,  total  Govern- 
ment spending  will  have  Increased  by  62 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand  the  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  from  fis- 
cal year  1964  through  fiscal  year  1971 
are  expected  to  increase  by  41  percent  as 
compared  to  62  percent  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole.  Dollarwise  defense 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1964  was  $50.8 
billion  compared  to  $71.8  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1971. 

In  summars',  Mr.  President,  from  fis- 
cal year  1964  through  fiscal  year  1971. 
discounting  inflation  and  pay  increases, 
over  90  percent  of  the  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending  has  gone  to  non-defense 
Federal  agencies. 

Another  significant  and  related  fact  is 
that  since  fiscal  1968  the  Federal  budget 
as  a  whole  has  grown  ver>'  little  except 
for  infiation.  In  terms  of  actual  dollars 
the  fiscal  1968  budget  was  $178.9  bil- 
lion. This  same  figure  for  fiscal  1968 
would  amoimt  to  $201.2  billion  on  the 
basis  of  fiscal  1971  prices  and  pay  raises. 
Mr.  President,  the  actual  dollar  outlay, 
for  the  Federal  Government  for  1971  is 
forecast  at  $200.8  billion. 

INCREASES  SINCE  FISCAL  TEAR   1964   NOT  DEVOTED 
TO  INCREASE   HARDWARE   FUNDING 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated 
above,  defense  spending  will  inci'ease  by 
$21  billion  from  fiscal  year  1964  through 
fiscal  year  1971.  This  increase  of  $21 
billion,  however,  has  not  resulted  in  an 
increased  level  of  effort  in  terras  of 
modern  weapons  and  increased  capa- 
bility for  our  Armed  Forces.  Let  me  item- 
ize for  the  Senate  just  how  this  $21 
bilhon  will  be  utilized  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
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First.  The  sum  of  $8  billion  represents 
price  Increases  in  the  thousands  of  items 
the  Department  of  Defense  must  pur- 
chase anniially;  that  is,  it  represents  pure 
Inflation  since  fiscal  year  1964. 

Second.  Another  $8  billion  represents 
pay  increases  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel.  These  increases  assume  the 
same  number  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  that  were  on  the  rolls  in  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Third.  Another  $2  billion  reflects  the 
increased  armual  retired  cost  which  now 
totals  $3.2  billion. 

Fourth.  An  additional  $2.3  billion  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  the  increased  number 
of  personnel,  military  and  civilian,  now 
on  the  rolls  since  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  President,  in  round  figures  this 
totals  $20.3  billion.  This  total  allows  for 
no  increase  in  the  level  of  hardware 
procurement,  modernization  or  otherwise 
over  fiscal  year  1964. 1  am  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  as  compared 
to  fiscal  year  1964,  there  is  an  increase  in 
our  aimual  spending  for  all  elements  of 
defense  other  than  personnel  in  fiscal 
year  1971  of  only  $700  million. 

IMPACT    OF  INFLATION  AND   PRICE   INCREASES    ON 
HARDWARE     AND     RESEARCH      AND     DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that,  despite  what  appears  to  be 
an  increasing  dollar  level  for  military 
hardware  and  research  and  development, 
we  are  falling  behind  in  terms  of  timely 
modernization  of  oiu"  Armed  Forces. 

For  example,  the  amount  enacted  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  authorization  was 
$14.4  billion. 

However,  in  fiscal  year  1964  there  were 
certain  programs  which  did  not  require 
statutory  authorization  that  are  now 
included  in  the  statutory  authorization 
process.  These  include  portions  of  the 
research  and  development  programs, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  the  term 
•other  weapons."  If  these  additions  had 
been  included  in  1964  the  authorization 
for  that  fiscal  year  would  have  been 
$18.9  billion.  This  total  should  be  com- 
pared to  the  S18.9  billion  being  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1971  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  exclusive  of  the 
$334  million  being  reconunended  for 
Safeguard  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  realize  that  dol- 
lar comparisons  and  budget  figures  are 
often  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  I  can- 
not overstress  the  fact  that  the  severe 
and  serious  effect  of  inflation  on  the  de- 
fense dollar  is  revealed  by  these  compari- 
sons. 

At  fiscal  year  1964  prices— this  is  elim- 
inating inflation  and  price  increases — 
the  fiscal  year  1971  authorization  would 
be  $15.2  billion.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
almost  20  percent  from  fiscal  year  1964, 
the  last  prewar  year. 

Discounting  inflation  and  price  in- 
creases, the  authorization  recommended 
for  defense  for  flscal  year  1971  is  the 
lowest  since  fiscal  year  1961  for  com- 
parable coverage.  I  find  no  basis  to  sup- 
port an  allegation  that  defense  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  The  facts,  when  put 
on  an  equal  basis,  are  quite  the  opposite. 

INCREASED    PRICE    OF    MILrrARY    HARDWARE 

Mr.  President,  there  is  yet  another  as- 
pect of  this  year's  request  that  the  Senate 


should  be  aware  of.  Put  simply,  not  only 
has  the  buying  power  of  the  defense  dol- 
lar been  reduced,  but  the  individual  costs 
of  military  hardware  are  sharply  increas- 
ing. This  means  that  for  the  same  dollar, 
we  are  able  to  buy  less  in  quantity.  To 
illustrate: 

First.  The  Air  Force  is  buying  less  air- 
craft in  fiscal  1971  than  in  any  year  since 
1935,  and  over  half  of  these  aircraft  are 
designated  for  use  of  other  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

Second.  The  Navy  is  buying  less  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1971  than  in  any  year 
since  1946. 

Third.  From  1964  to  1971,  the  cost  of 
the  Air  Force  F-4  Phantom  jet  is  up  104 
percent. 

Fourth.  From  1964  to  1971,  submarine 
sonar  systems  are  up  159  percent. 

Fifth.  Prom  1964  to  1971,  the  Tartar 
antiaircraft  missile  launching  system 
used  on  Navy  ships  is  up  53  percent. 

For  some  time  now  the  requirements 
for  funds  to  support  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  sufficiently  urgent  to  cause  the 
modernization  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be 
postponed.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  neglecting  their  forces. 
The  Soviet  advances  in  strategic  sys- 
tems, new  aircraft,  and  the  second  great- 
est Navy  in  the  world  are  mute  testi- 
mony to  their  continued  emphasis  on 
military  superiority.  Program  by  pro- 
gram, system  by  system  we  have  seen 
rapid  progress  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
their  momentum  shows  no  sign  of  slack- 
ening. 

I  am  convinced  that  today  the  United 
States  has  a  superior  militar>-  force.  I 
am  equally  convinced  that  we  can  no 
longer  delay  the  needed  modernization  of 
our  forces.  It  would  be  criminal,  indeed, 
if  we  did  not  match  the  high  profession- 
alism of  om-  American  servicemen  with 
the  latest  and  best  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  the  pay  of  personnel 
and  personnel  related  expenses  now  ac- 
count for  about  60  percent  of  defense 
spending.  I  believe  that  any  significant 
reduction  in  defense  spending  will  largely 
come  from  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  our 
forces.  I  am  for  a  smaller  force,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  modern  equipment  and  a 
strong  technological  base  are  essential 
to  any  force  reduction. 

The  $20.3  bUlion  defense  authoriza- 
tion request  for  fiscal  year  1971  has  been 
described  by  Secretary'  Laird  as  "rock 
bottom."  Nevertheless,  the  committee  is 
recommending  a  reduction  of  SI. 3  bil- 
lion to  that  request.  The  authorization 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  ade- 
quate to  cover  only  the  most  essential 
requirements. 


TESTIMONY  OF  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
BEFORE  COMMISSION  ON  CAMPUS 

UNREST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest  got  underway  this 
morning.  The  first  witness  was  the  able 
and  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KiBTOEDY) .  Senator  Keknedy's  testi- 
mony exhibited  a  great  deal  of  insight 
and  perception  regarding  the  grave  and 
highly  Important  matter  under  consider- 


ation by  this  Commission.  I  commend  his 
statement  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Senatoe  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Before  THE  Commission  on  Campus  U.nreet 

Chairman  Scranton,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission,  I  am  honored  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  public 
phase  of  your  proceedings. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mission Is  conducting  part  of  its  Investiga- 
tions In  public.  In  spite  of  the  strong  pres- 
sure  you  face  If  the  October  deadline  for  vour 
report  Is  to  be  met  with  constructive  analysis 
and  recommendations,  I  believe  it  is  abso 
lutely  vital  that  the  work  of  the  commission 
not  only  be  of  the  highest  quality,  but  that 
It  be  seen  to  be  so. 

More  than  any  of  the  distinguished  pub- 
lic and  private  commissions  that  have  pre- 
ceded you— especially  the  Crime  Commission 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  the  Vio- 
lence Commission  and  the  ColumlDla  Com- 
mission— your  national  mandate  to  Identify 
the  causes  of  our  recent  campus  violence 
and  to  recommend  methods  to  Insure  an 
effective  atmosphere  for  education  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  only  future  America  has— 
our  youth. 

Today,  sadly,  neither  the  President  nc  any 
of  the  highest  officials  of  his  Administration 
can  travel  freely  to  the  campuses  of  our  coun- 
try. Of  all  the  deep  concerns  that  plague  the 
nation  today,  perhaps  the  deepest  Is  the 
Isolation  of  our  leaders  from  our  youth,  the 
alienation  of  our  present  from  our  future 
The  scream  of  the  young  girl  kneeling  beside 
her  dead  friend  on  the  grass  at  Kent  State 
Is  the  scream  of  America.  That  terrible 
scene— and  the  photograph  of  the  national 
guard  firing  wildly  into  the  Kent  students 
and  the  bullet-riddled  Jackson  dormitory, 
have  become  symbols  of  the  tortured  spirit 
of  America,  just  as  Picasso's  "Guernica"  and 
Goya's  painting  of  the  firing  squad  in  Madrid 
transformed  lonely  killings  in  the  past  into 
timeless  symbols  of  man's  brutality  to  man. 

We  are  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  urgency 
of  this  Commission's  Investigation: 

The  most  recent  Gallup  Poll  Indicates  very 
clearly  that  the  American  people  see  campuB 
unrest  as  the  number  one  problem  facing  the 
nation,  outdistancing  even  the  Vietnam  war 
and  racial  strife.  Obviously,  because  the 
campuses  are  now  quiet  in  their  summer  sea- 
son, and  because  the  poll  was  taken  in  May, 
at  the  height  of  the  national  outrage  over 
the  killings  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State 
the  figures  may  be  high.  Nonetheless,  the  re- 
sults are  dramatic,  and  ominous  in  their 
Implication  for  further  unrest  when  classes 
resume  In  September.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  can  be  Issued  none  too 
soon. 

The  number  of  great  universities  that  have 
experienced  severe  disorder  or  unrest  has 
Increased  dramatically  in  recent  years.  Berke- 
ley and  Columbia,  Harvard  and  Yale  have 
been  Joined  by  Kent  and  Jacltson.  and  by 
Middle  America.  No  longer  Is  it  possible  to 
dismiss  a  campus  disturbance  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  unique  local  factors.  In  spite  of  obvi- 
ous differences,  a  common  thread  rijns  from 
campus  to  campus,  whoee  dominant  feature 
is  the  apparent  collision  between  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  youth  and  the  Immovable  object 
of  faceless  and  unresponsive  Institutions  at 
ail  levels — ^Federal  and  local,  public  and  pri- 
vate, business  and  academic. 

The  dlvlBlvenese  of  student  confrontationa 
has  spUled  over  beyond  the  gates  of  the  cam- 
pus and  Into  the  community  at  large.  The 
wounds  opened  In  society  by  the  street  fight- 
ing on  Michigan  Avenue  In  1968  and  Wall 
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street  In  1970  have  not  yet  begun  to  heal. 
Even  when  they  do  heal,  the  scars  they  leave 
behind  will  be  solemn  reminders  of  the  abyss 
of  anarchy  Into  which  we  have  gazed. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  a  number  of  related  aspects  of  the 
crucial  problem  of  campus  unrest. 

The  first  and  most  Important  point  is  that 
we  cannot  treat  the  problem  of  campus  un- 
rest In  Isolation,  divorced  from  Ite  central 
relation  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is 
no  coincidence  that  the  age  of  campus  unrest 
coincides  almost  precisely  with  the  escalation 
of  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  no 
coincidence  that  the  killings  at  Kent  State 
came  hard  on  the  heels  of  our  Invasion  of 
Cambodia. 

The  problem  of  campus  violence  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  resort  to  self-contained  prin- 
ciples like  the  need  for  law  and  order,  or  the 
preservation  of  academic  discipline.  The 
problem  must  be  seen  in  the  larger  political 
context  of  our  society  Itself,  the  central  fact 
of  which  Is  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  urge  this  Commission  not  to  back  away 
from  Its  own  confrontation  with  the  Issue  of 
the  war.  An  analysis  of  campus  unrest  cannot 
look  solely  at  the  acta  of  students  as  disrup- 
tive and  lawless.  The  analysis  cannot  omit 
Vietnam.  It  cannot  Ignore  the  central  fact 
that  the  presence  of  the  war  has  eroded  the 
faith  of  all  our  citizens — and  especlaUy  our 
youth — in  the  ability  of  our  government  and 
institutions  to  do  the  things  that  must  be 
done. 

I  and  all  other  Americans  lament  the  wave 
of  recent  violence  and  destruction  on  our 
campuses,  but  we  cannot  confine  the  Issue 
solely  to  the  campus.  We  must  treat  It  also 
as  a  reflection  of  the  larger  unrest  In  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

However,  idealistic  our  hopes  may  be.  none 
of  us  can  reasonably  expect  our  universities 
to  be  spared  the  disruption  that  permeates 
so  many  other  aspects  of  society,  A  living 
university  Is  a  vital  institution  that  exists  In 
the  real  world.  It  does  not  float  calmly  in  the 
ideal  world  of  the  platonlc  dialogue.  The 
arena  of  the  university  is  preeminently  the 
place  where  problems  are  .solved  through  ra- 
tional discussion,  but  it  is  also  a  place  that 
mirrors  all  the  aspirations  and  frustrations 
of  society. 

Any  one  of  us  who  has  visited  a  campus 
in  recent  years  knows  the  tensions  that  ex- 
ist between  the  active  life  and  the  contem- 
plative life.  For  students,  however,  the  dis- 
parity between  the  real  world  and  the  ideal 
world  goes  especially  deep,  and  feeds  the 
frustrations  that  lead  inexorably  to  unrest. 
They  are  the  ones  who  face  the  draft.  It  is 
their  friends  who  are  dying  in  the  war.  It  Is 
their  lives  and  careers  that  are  ttelng  dis- 
rupted. They  are  disillusioned  by  the  gap 
between  the  performance  and  the  rhetoric 
of  the  Administration.  They  have  lost  faith 
in  the  ability  of  government  and  society  to 
end  the  war,  to  bring  the  races  together,  to 
heal  the  economy,  to  help  the  Indians,  and  to 
preserve  the  environment.  To  deny  or  ignore 
this  simple  truth  is  to  be  wholly  out  of  touch 
*'lth  the  situation  on  ever>-  campus  In  Amer- 
ica. 

It  may  well  be  that  In  the  nature  of  things, 
there  can  be  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
campus  unrest  until  there  is  a  solution  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
only  line  in  the  Commissions  report  that 
will  have  any  real  meaning  fcr  our  colleges 
and  universities  is  the  line  that  reads  "This 
war  must  end". 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is 
that  although  the  war  may  explain  the  pres- 
ent atmosphere  of  campus  unrest,  it  cannot 
condone  the  violence  and  vicious  confronta- 
tions that  have  become  the  hallmark  of  too 
many  campus  demonstrations.  No  amount  of 
deep  concern  or  commitment  to  a  cause  can 
possibly  justify  the  wanton  acts  we  have 
seen  on  campuses  across  our  nation  In  re- 
cent weeks.  This  spring  alone,  professors 
nave  been  violently  assaulted  at  Connecticut. 


their  homes  vandalized  In  Wisconsin,  manu- 
scripts of  their  life's  work  destroyed  at  Stan- 
ford. ROTC  buildings  have  been  burned  to 
the  ground  at  Kent  State  and  flrebombed  at 
Perm  State.  On  many  campuses  the  very 
functioning  of  the  university  has  been  made 
Impossible  by  senseless  acts  and  threats  of 
violence. 

We  know  tliat  some  societies  and  institu- 
tions can  be  closed,  so  unresponsive,  that 
change  can  never  come  except  by  the  use  of 
force.  But  this  Is  not  the  case  with  the 
universities  of  America  In  1970.  No  amount 
of  Impatience  for  faster  change  or  frustra- 
tion with  existing  policy  can  possibly  Justify 
the  cruel  violence  and  brutality  we  have  seen 
on  campuses  In  recent  years.  Violence  cannot 
be  condoned.  It  must  be  contained.  There  is 
no  need — no  need  whatever — for  anyone  to 
resort  to  the  path  of  the  brick  or  the  bomb. 
As  the  Violence  Commission  eloquently 
put  It  last  June  In  Its  statement  on  campus 
unrest,  "All  history  teaches  that  as  a  con- 
scious method  of  seeking  social  reform,  vio- 
lence is  a  very  dangerous  weapon  to  employ." 
Violence  feeds  on  Itself.  It  breeds  reaction  and 
repression.  Invoked  for  the  best  of  causes, 
it  produces  counter-violence  for  the  worst 
of  causes,  and  mortally  endangers  the  very 
goals  for  which  it  is  Invoked. 

Too  often,  it  is  said,  liberals  see  America 
as  stolid  and  inert,  dehumanized  and  In- 
capable of  change.  They  think  you've  got  to 
shake  America  until  the  teeth  rattle,  kick 
it  until  the  parts  start  moving. 

Our  greatest  leaders  have  had  a  different 
view.  They  see  America  as  a  fragile  society, 
stretched  tense  by  our  historic  deep  divi- 
sions and  antagonisms.  They  recognize  that 
the  fabric  of  America  can  be  easily  torn,  our 
liberties  lost,  if  the  constant  struggle  between 
change  and  rejKee  becomes  too  passionate, 
and  unleashes  the  spectre  of  violence  and 
destruction. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  If  the  tendency 
to  violence  Is  the  most  serious  danger  of 
today's  college  generation,  It  is  not  the 
only  criticism. 

Today's  generation  of  students  has  all  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  youth.  At  their  best,  as 
the  Columbia  Commission  found,  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  young  people  is  the  best 
informed,  the  most  Intelligent  and  the  most 
idealistic  the  country  has  ever  known.  They 
are  sensitive  to  public  Issues,  and  they  have 
a  sophisticated  sense  of  social  and  political 
conscience.  Their  role  In  issues  like  Vietnam 
and  civil  rights  and  voter  registration  Is 
well  known.  In  hundreds  of  respects,  they 
have  set  far-reaching  example  of  insight 
and  commitment  for  us  to  foUow. 

At  their  worst,  they  are  Impulsive  and 
arrogant,  oft«n  wrong,  but  never  in  doubt. 
They  are  too  willing  to  make  the  nonnegoti- 
able  demand,  to  Insist  that  their  own  sense 
of  values  and  events  must  be  embraced  by 
everyone.  At  their  worst,  they  are  ungenerous 
and  rash  in  the  motives  they  Impute  to 
others.  Professors  and  administrators  who  are 
well-motivated  are  too  often  seen  as  vilUans, 
too  often  condemned  as  unscrupulous  mani- 
pulators of  the  status  quo.  Instead  of  as  indi- 
viduals genuinely  concerned,  trying  to 
muddle  through  In  a  complicated  world.  Too 
often,  in  the  metaphor  used  by  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  to  describe  the  difference  In 
philosophy  between  himself  and  Bertrand 
Russell,  students  see  the  world  at  noon  under 
a  cloudless  sky,  when  others  see  it  at  dawn 
on  a  misty  morning. 

This  said,  however,  we  must  also  keep  In 
mind  that  the  violent  excesses  of  students  in 
recent  weeks  appear  to  have  been  the  work 
of  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  student  body 
at  any  campus.  This  may  be  an  area  where 
the  Commission  can  make  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion. It  can  attempt  to  assess  the  relative 
proportions  of  students  among  the  passlvlsts, 
the  peaceful  actlvlste,  and  the  violent 
activists. 

It  Is  also  worth  remembering  that  In  the 


America  of  recent  weeks,  the  most  destructive 
campus  violence  has  not  been  student 
violence.  It  has  been  official  violence — the  of- 
ficial violence  of  the  National  Guard  at  Kent 
State,  the  official  violence  of  the  Highway 
Patrol  at  Jackson  State.  Who  of  us,  seeing 
American  students  slain  or.  the  playing  fields 
of  this  university,  does  not  also  see  My  Lai, 
with  its  defenseless  Vietnamese  civilians  cut 
down  by  the  official  violence  of  America;) 
troops? 

The  most  Immediate  task  of  the  Commis- 
sion Is  to  investigate  the  tragic  events  at 
Kent  State  and  Jackson  State.  It  Is  absolute- 
ly essential  for  the  Commission  to  find  the 
facts  and  identify  the  principal  causes  of 
the  killings  at  those  two  campuses.  Chair- 
man Scranton  and  Mr.  Rhodes  have  already 
indicated  their  determination  to  get  to  the 
root  of  those  tragedies  and  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations to  prevent  them  from  recur- 
ring. Only  by  succeeding  in  thla  task  can 
the  Commission  fulfill  its  mandate  and 
maintain  its  credibility  with  the  American 
people. 

Last  May,  Immediately  after  the  killings 
at  Kent  State,  many  of  us  In  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  full,  candid,  and  ob- 
jective Inquiry  Into  the  facts  of  that  tragic 
day.  The  questions  on  the  mind  of  every 
An:erican  demanded  answers.  Who  gave  the 
order  for  military  rifles  to  be  fixed  at  un- 
armed civilians?  Were  the  Guardsmen  shot 
at  before  they  fired?  What  kind  of  training 
and  instruction  did  the  Guardsmen  receive 
on  the  use  of  deadly  force?  What  effect  on 
young  Americans  and  their  feelings  of  frus- 
tration and  dissatisfaction  and  alienation 
did  the  statements  about  them  from  high 
government  officials  have? 

What  was  the  Impact  of  such  statements 
on  the  Guardsmen  In  their  attitude  toward 
the  demonstrating  students?  What  is  the 
proper  means  of  handling  violent  campus 
disorder?  What  limits  and  conditions  should 
be  placed  on  the  use  of  deadly  official  force 
on  the  campus? 

The  fatalities  at  Jackson  State  made  even 
more  pressing  the  need  to  re-examine  the 
whole  approach  to  the  official  handling  of 
campus  gatherings  and  outbreaks  of  campus 
disorder. 

It  was  with  these  questions  In  mind  that 
many  of  us,  including  Senator  Mansfield, 
the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  high-level  non-partisan 
Commission  to  inquire  into  these  tragedies 
and  to  make  recommendations  that  would 
preclude  them  from  ever  happening  Eigaln. 

From  the  general  survey  now  being  under- 
taken by  my  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  National  Guard  at  Kent 
State  was  In  direct  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  the  Army  Field  Manual 
under  which  all  National  Guardsmen  are 
trained.  Those  standards  prohibit  firing  of 
weapons  where  Innocent  persons  may  be 
killed  or  Injured.  Those  standards  require 
that  all  other  means  be  exhausted  before 
deadly  force  Is  used.  Those  standards  re- 
quire that  If  sniping  occurs,  specified  trained 
marksmen  respond  with  precision  fire  aimed 
at  identified  sniper  targets  They  would 
have  required  that  the  Guardsmen  shoot  to 
wound  and  not  to  kill.  If  those  standards  had 
been  followed  in  the  past,  Kent  State  could 
not  have  happened.  If  those  standards  are 
followed  in  the  futtire,  no  more  Kent  States 
can  happen. 

The  problem,  however,  Is  that  each  state's 
National  Guard  operates  under  the  control 
of  the  State  Governor.  Under  present  prac- 
tices, each  State  can  formulate  its  own  rules 
for  the  use  of  deadly  force,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  consistent  with  the  national 
standards.  In  some  states,  the  National 
Guard  rules  seem  to  encotirage  the  use  of 
weapons.  In  other  states  the  rules  are  even 
stricter  and  more  explicit  than  the  Anny 
rules. 
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In  a  recent  letter  to  the  President.  I  liave 
expressed  my  deep  concern  with  these  dis- 
parities. I  have  urged  him  to  ii^e  all  the 
powers  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
brmg  the  criteria  for  the  use  of  deadly 
force  by  the  National  Guard  into  line  with 
the  Army's  Field  Manual.  I  have  also  sug- 
gested certain  changes  to  clarify  and  update 
the  Manual,  and  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  law  enforcement  and  military  agencies  that 
may  be  operating  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  area.  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide 
this  Commission  the  materials  I  have  as- 
sembled on  this  subject.  The  reality  of  cam- 
pus violence  makes  It  essential  that  we 
consider  this  distressing  problem  thorough- 
ly before  another  tragedy  occurs,  rather  than 
be    forced   to   consider   another   tragedy. 

.\f;/  third  point  is  that  we  must  not  allow 
our  concern  over  campus  unrest  to  obscure 
the  impxsrtant  positive  contribution  that  stu- 
dents have  now  begun  to  make  to  the  po- 
litical process  in  America.  Historians  of  the 
future  may  well  record  that  in  the  spring 
of  1970.  the  six  year  tide  of  campus  dis- 
turbance that  began  at  Berkeley  in  1964 
finally  began  to  recede.  Student  activism  has 
begun  to  take  on  a  new  and  far  more  con- 
structive dimension.  On  campuses  across  the 
nation,  the  student  body  as  a  whole  is  be- 
ginning to  take  over  the  center  stage  from 
the  radic.ils.  The  ranks  of  the  uncommitted 
have  shrunk.  More  and  more  of  our  youth  see 
that  the  system  can  change,  and  are  caught 
up  In  the  peaceful  movement  to  accelerate 
the  change  from  within. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  college  students  across  the  nation, 
final  examinations  this  year  were  held  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  instead  of  on  the  campuses 
of  their  universities.  In  my  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  others  in  Congress,  the 
students  passed  with  high  marks — higher 
marks  than  we  in  Congress  in  good  con- 
science could  give  ourselves  for  our  activi- 
ties over  the  past  year. 

Never  before  in  my  years  in  public  life 
have  I  seen  democracy  in  America  come  so 
alive,  with  so  much  constructive  p.ission 
and  energy,  as  It  has  this  spring  in  the 
halls  of  Congerss  and  on  the  steps  of  the 
nation's  Capitol.  At  the  very  momeni  when 
the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  had  plunged  the 
nation  into  despair  over  the  wisdom  of  the 
mind  of  its  leaders,  we  saw  the  wisdom 
of  the  hear.s  of  the  people,  especially  our 
students. 

Thousands  of  students  who  came  to  Con- 
gress to  voice  their  protest  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  Inform  themselves  of  tiie  fact.s 
and  the  background  of  the  war  Their  in- 
tellecttial  analysis  of  the  war  is  often  highly 
sophisticated,  even  among  the  mo.st  radical 
student.s  and  activitlsts.  Townsend  Hocpes 
Is  sweeping  the  campus  today  the  way  J.  D. 
Salinger  did  in  the  Fifties. 

The  role  of  the  graduate  students  has 
been  especially  impressive  F^ve  years  ago, 
it  was  largely  the  underer.tduates  who  first 
took  up  the  call  for  i>eace.  The  center  of 
college  activism  was  the  undergraduate  ram- 
pus.  The  graduate  schools  were  bastions  of 
apathy  and  reaction.  Now,  the  ur.dercrrad- 
uates  of  1965  are  enrolled  in  the  gr.iduate 
schools.  Thev  have  carried  their  activism 
and  commitment  with  them,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  new  generations  of  undergraduates  and 
the  entire  university  community. 

As  a  res-ult.  the  discourse  about  the  war 
has  been  continuously  refined  at  succes- 
sively higher  levels.  Through  coordinated  ac- 
tivities like  the  Southeast  Asia  Program  at 
Cornell  and  similar  programs  at  other  tini- 
versltles.  students  and  faculty  have  been 
extremely  resourceful  In  researching  and 
analyzing  our  involvement  In  Asia,  and  doc- 
umenting the  manner  In  which  our  political 
system  has  responded  to  that  Involvement. 
They  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
they  have  researched  It  well,  and  they  have 


come  up  with  thoughtful  answers  and  po- 
sitions. 

Equally  important.  It  Is  frequently  the 
best  students  who  are  Involved  in  these  con- 
structive campus  activities.  Of  course,  not 
all  of  the  best  students  are  activists,  and 
there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  faddlsh- 
ness  and  modlshness  In  such  pursuits.  But 
nonetheless,  the  fact  remains  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  best  students  of  today — the  lead- 
ers of  tomurrow — are  not  just  in  the  college 
libraries  learning  the  traditional  disciplines. 
They  are  also  working  to  understand  and 
helping  to  solve  the  great  Issues  of  our  time — ■ 
not  Just  the  war  but  issues  like  race,  crime, 
health,  education,  pollution  and  all  the  other 
problems  that  trouble  our  .society. 

I  see  great  hope  in  this  development.  'We 
can  begin  to  clo-se  the  generation  gap  that 
has  opened  wide  in  recent  years  In  our  so- 
ciety. Instead  of  watching  the  generation  fly 
apart  from  one  another,  we  can  combine 
our  resources  In  a  bold  effort  together,  based 
on  mutual  understanding  and  respect. 

The  fourth  point  I  would  like  to  make 
Is  that  even  though  much  of  the  present 
campus  disorder  Is  the  direct  result  of  wan- 
ton student  acts,  faculty  and  administra- 
tors must  also  share  sonie  blame. 

The  member  of  the  faculty  who  promotes 
campus  unrest  as  a  way  of  pandering  to 
student  poptUarity  is  behaving  every  bit  as 
irresponsibly  as  the  most  outrageous  stu- 
dent. We  cannot  be  blind  to  student  excesses, 
but  neither  can  we  condone  the  aggravating 
acts  of  those  who  blindly  seek  and  follow 
student  passions. 

Another  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
current  jX)larlzatlon  in  our  universities  Is 
the  disposition  of  too  many  faculty  and 
administrators  to  respond  to  complex  prob- 
lems by  ln\'oking  simple  principles.  Instead 
of  seeking  real  solutions.  We  all  pay  hom- 
age to  the  great  principles  by  which  our 
universities  have  always  been  governed,  but 
we  must  also  recognize  that  the  principles 
are  often  abused.  The  cry  of  "academic  free- 
dom" or  the  "dlstinterested  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge" can  only  be  the  beginning  of  analysis, 
not  the  end.  No  university  ever  solved  a  se- 
rious crisis  by  hiding  behind  a  statement 
of  serious  principle. 

Even  the  most  revered  principle  on  which 
the  life  of  a  tmlverslty  Is  founded  can  be- 
come politically  provocative  when  It  Is 
hoisted  as  a  flag  by  a  professor  or  college 
president,  with  the  expectation  that  dissi- 
dent students  will  salute  It. 

More  likely  than  not.  If  the  principles 
are  legitimate  and  their  applications  are 
pursued  in  a  reasonable  way,  the  university 
will  see  that  the  principles  are  not  under 
attack  at  all.  When  students  at  a  university 
demand  a  program  of  studies  relevant  to 
contemfKirary  social  issues,  it  Is  not  enough 
for  the  faculty  t.D  reject  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  university  would  be  politicized, 
or  that  the  principle  of  the  university's  dis- 
interested pursuit  of  knowledge  would  be 
violated. 

America's  seven  million  college  students 
well  know  that  this  sort  of  retreat  to  the 
shelter  of  abstract  principle  Is  highly  arti- 
ficial. It  fails  to  acknowledge  that  the  uni- 
versity exists  in  the  real  world,  that  the  uni- 
versity Is  a  very  imperfect  place  where  the 
purity  of  an  Intellectual  principle  can  seldom 
be  .-ichleved  in  practice. 

Almost  everywhere  that  students  look  In 
the  university  curriculum — law.  medicine, 
engineering,  agrlctilttu'e.  government,  busi- 
ness, ROTC.  defense-research — they  clearly 
.'^ee  the  Involvement  of  their  university  In 
areas  that  can  hardly  be  called  the  dis- 
interested pursuit  of  knowledge  Frequently, 
the  university  is  the  largest  employer  or 
landowner  in  the  community.  The  wage 
scales  and  housing  patterns  it  sets  may  affect 
the  life  of  every  citizen  In  the  community. 
In  countless  ways,  the  Universltv  is  Involved 


in  the  problems  of  society  and  is  working 
for  their  solution. 

Obviously,  a  particular  social  studies  pro- 
gram can  fulfill  the  sort  of  need  for  one 
segment  of  the  community  as,  say,  an  agrl- 
ctilture  studies  program  fulfills  for  the  farm 
community.  The  problem  is  that.  In  using 
the  principle  of  academic  purity  to  deny  the 
request  for  a  social  studies  program,  the 
faculty  Is  making  a  selective  invocation  of 
the  principle.  It  Is  applying  a  more  rigorous 
standard  of  university  purity  to  social 
studies  than  It  applies  to  programs  already 
existing  In  other  areas.  In  reality,  the  re- 
quest of  the  students  Is  not  so  much  a  threat 
to  the  principle  of  academic  purity — which 
is  honored  more  often  In  the  breach  than 
In  the  observance — but  a  threat  to  the  status 
quo  and  the  complacency  of  the  university. 

Almost  always,  the  university's  resort  to 
principle  is  a  simplistic  response  to  a  situa- 
tion perceived  as  a  threat.  I  believe  that 
this  response  is  a  product  of  Inadequate 
analysis  and  confusion  In  people's  minds.  It 
Is  not  at  all  the  sign  of  administrative  malice 
or  duplicity  that  too  many  students  are  will- 
ing to  see.  The  same  faculty  member  who  de- 
fends the  principle  of  disinterested  purstilt 
of  knowledge  by  the  university  often  sees 
nothing  inconsistent  in  defending  an  ROTC 
program  as  i>art  of  the  university's  obliga- 
tion to  help  the  nation  train  its  officers.  Ob- 
viously, this  sort  of  posturing  within  the  uni- 
versity is  a  flaw  in  the  very  ideal  for  which 
the  university  stands — the  fair  analysis  and 
application  of  principle — and  the  sooner  the 
flaw  Is  perceived  the  sooner  It  will  be  ciu-ed. 

I  have  no  answers  here  to  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  changing  role  of  the  university 
in  our  society,  but  I  believe  that  we  cannot 
be  content  with  code  words  like  academic 
freedom  or  intellectual  purity.  The  eloquent 
statement  of  an  abstract  principle  will  never 
solve  a  concrete  crisis,  and  the  earlier  our 
faculties  and  administrators  learn  this  ele- 
mentary political  lesson,  the  closer  we  will 
be  toward  finding  a  real  solution  to  the 
problem. 

At  bottom,  the  question  Is  not  whether  the 
university  should  be  socially  oriented,  but 
what  the  social  orientation  should  be  Just 
as  the  most  crucial  Issue  facing  us  In  Con- 
gress Is  the  reordering  of  national  priorities, 
so  the  most  crucial  issue  facing  the  univer- 
sity is  the  reordering  of  academic  priorities. 
To  a  large  extent.  In  raising  this  Issue,  stu- 
dents are  filling  a  faculty  vacuum.  They  are 
reflecting  the  mood  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
when  they  challenge  the  university's  tradi- 
tional priorities,  especially  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween defense-related  activities  and  contem- 
porary social  programs.  Ralph  Nader  has  a 
valid  point  when  he  asks  MIT  why  it  has  so 
many  dollars  in  funds  for  defense  research, 
but  so  little  for  auto  safety. 

The  same  confusion  surrounds  the  prin- 
ciple of  academic  freedom.  Too  often  today, 
the  legitimate  invocation  of  the  principle 
against  certain  kinds  of  Intolerable,  unrea- 
sonable, and  disruptive  student  pressures 
shades  off  into  a  general  lament  over  the 
pollticizatlon  of  the  university,  a  form  of 
nostalgia  for  a  sheltered  university  that  has 
never  really  existed. 

Our  greatest  universities  have  always  been 
forums  of  robust  debate  and  Intense  legiti- 
mate pressures.  The  crucial  question  is  not 
whether  the  universities  should  be  under 
pressure,  but  at  ivhat  point  the  pressures 
become  illegitimate  and  repressive.  Just  as 
the  public  laws  of  a  civilized  society  are 
called  the  wise  restraints  that  make  men 
free,  so  the  reasonable  pressures  of  the  uni- 
versity create  the  nourishing  tensions  in 
which  academic  freedom  can  truly  flourish. 
One  of  the  great  tasks  of  this  Commission, 
therefore.  Is  to  give  vis  guldeposts  by  which 
the  meaning  of  principles  like  academic  free- 
dom and  Intellectual  purity  can  be  under- 
stood and  applied,  while  maximizing  the  op- 
portunity for  peaceful  protest  and  dissent, 
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and  mliilmlzing  any  Interference  with  the 
ongoing  processes  of  education  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  I  believe  the  Commission  should  give 
special  emphasis  to  ways  to  prevent  campus 
disruption  before  It  begins,  rather  than 
merely  deahng  with  disruption  already  in 
progress. 

Clearly,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the 
Commission  must  address  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  containing  campus  violence,  especially 
the  sensitive  question  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  local  police  or 
the  national  guard.  To  me,  however,  once  a 
campus  degenerates  into  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence, it  has  already  deteriorated  into  a  sit- 
uation of  despair.  The  real  issue  is  how  to 
develop  the  sort  of  early  warning  system  that 
is  necessary  if  the  university  Is  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  prevent  events  from  disin- 
tegrating into  serious  violence. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  was 
able  to  distill  a  general  profile  of  the  riot 
process  from  its  extensive  studies  of  the 
racial  disorders  In  American  cities  In  the 
summer  of  1967.  The  Commission  obeerved 
many  similarities  in  that  riot  process  from 
city  to  city,  and  foimd  that  virtually  every 
major  episode  of  violence  was  foreshadowed 
by  an  accumulation  of  txnsolved  grievances 
and  widespread  community  dissatisfaction 
with  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  local 
Institutions  to  respond. 

We  need  the  same  sort  of  profile  of  campus 
unrest.  In  spite  of  the  unpredictable  varia- 
tions that  w^ll  inevitably  exist  from  campus 
to  campus  In  the  interactions  between  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrators,  and  local  au- 
thorities, it  is  my  hope  that  the  studies  of 
this  Commission  will  be  able  to  extract  the 
similarities  that  exist  in  situations  of  de- 
veloping campus  unrest.  Perhaps  only  In  this 
way  can  we  acquire  the  sort  of  concrete 
knowledge  we  need  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  large  part,  I  suspect — because  our  level 
of  knowledge  Is  so  low — It  Is  still  a  matter  of 
chance  that  one  or  another  university  has  so 
far  escaped  the  ravages  of  real  violence.  For 
example.  In  spite  of  the  popular  Image  of 
Cornell  as  a  bloody  campus — in  spite  of  the 
student  guns  and  isolated  acts  of  destruc- 
tion— that  university  has  managed  to  avoid 
the  mass  violence  that  has  come  In  recent 
years  to  Berkeley,  Columbia,  and  Harvard.  Of- 
ten— and  Kent  State  is  a  classic  instance — 
what  happens  hundreds  of  miles  away  In 
Washington  or  thousands  of  miles  away  In 
Indochina  may  be  far  more  directly  related 
to  the  Incitement  of  campus  violence  than 
any  act  or  omission  at  the  university  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  lesson  of  Yale  sug- 
gests— a  campus  caught  by  chance  in  the 
throes  of  a  Black  Panther  trial — an  attitude 
of  responsiveness  and  receptlveness  by  an 
enlightened  university  administration  to  the 
needs  and  passions  of  its  students  can  do 
much  to  stem  a  tide  of  threatening  violence, 
whatever  the  source. 

There  are  many  concrete  steps  that  col- 
leges and  universities  can  take  to  help  make 
the  university  community  Into  the  sort  of 
society  that  Is  essential  if  It  is  to  continue 
to  function  and  effectively  prevent  disrup- 
tion by  violence.  A  year  ago,  the  report  of 
the  Violence  Commission  urged  the  universi- 
ties to  establish  codes  of  acceptable  conduct 
for  the  presentation  of  Ideas  and  redress  of 
grievances,  and  to  prepare  contingency  plans 
for  dealing  with  campus  disorders,  so  that 
trained  police  are  brought  onto  the  campus 
as  a  reasoned  response  to  obvious  necessity, 
not.  as  at  Harvard  or  Jackson  State,  as  a  re- 
flex response  to  the  first  breath  of  Insult  to 
the  university  by  a  student  group. 

Leaders  like  President  Brewster  of  Yale 
have  begun  to  move  their  universities  in  the 
direction  of  more  open  channels  for  the 
coimntmictaion   of   grievances   and   dissent, 


better  publication  of  the  reasons  for  impor- 
tant university  decisions,  and  greater  public 
accountability  by  the  university  to  its  en- 
tire constituency — not  Just  to  the  faculty 
alone,  but  to  students,  alumni,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

These  are  the  challenges  that  our  col- 
leges and  universities  face  today,  if  they  are 
to  move  with  the  tide  of  change.  We  must 
reject  the  path  of  stagnation.  We  cannot 
simply  hold  our  fljiger  in  the  dike,  blindly 
resisting  the  overwhelming  force  of  change. 
If  Americans  can  walk  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  then  we  can  end  the  war  in  'Viet- 
nam. We  can  heal  the  wounds  of  our  cam- 
puses and  build  a  stronger  university  for  the 
future. 

If  we  succeed,  the  tragic  deaths  at  Kent 
State  and  Jackson  State  will  not  have  been 
in  vain.  2500  years  ago,  Aeschylus,  who  fought 
at  Marathon,  gave  us  these  immortal  lines: 

"I  pray  for  no  more  youth 
To  perish  before  their  prime; 
That  Revenge  and  iron-hearted  Waa- 
May  fade  with  all  that  has  gone  before, 
Into  the  night  of  time." 

This  is  the  prayer  that  we  must  make  our 
own. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
English  poet,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  once 
■wTote  that,  "delay  of  justice  is  injustice." 
Surely,  the  delay  and  refusal  of  North 
Vietnamese  authorities  in  abiding  by  the 
most  elemental  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  is  the  most  savage  in- 
justice of  all  those  they  have  inflicted 
on  these  helpless  men. 


THE  NEWS  MEDIA— OUR  MOST 
SERIOUS  ENEMY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Sam 
Engelhardt  is  one  of  Alabama's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  public  servants 
and  a  valued  personal  friend.  He  has 
called  my  attention  to  a  column  by  the 
nationally  sjTidicated  columnist,  Henry 
J.  Taylor,  published  in  the  influentlsd 
Dothan,  Ala.,  Eagle,  on  July  9,  1970. 

Mr.  President,  Sam  Engelhardt  has 
written  to  me  in  part  as  follows: 

I  believe  that  the  news  media  Is  our  most 
serious  enemy  and  will  eventually  destroy 
us  If  not  reined  in. 

You  have  been  in  politics  long  enough  to 
know  what  they  can  do.  We  will  all  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  to  stop  their  brainwash- 
ing. .  . 

Mr.  President,  the  colimm  referred  to 
provides  facts  to  support  the  above  con- 
clusion of  mj'  friend  Sam  Engelhardt.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Taylor's 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Networks  Present  Adui-t  TV  Mobsters 

New  York. — ^Infiltrated  CBS,  NBC  and  ABC 
still  push  on  us  such  Individuals  as  William 
Kunstler,  attorney  for  the  convicted  Chi- 
cago 7,  under  the  subterfuge,  as  usual,  of 
"news." 

Mr.  Kunstler  attended  an  Oakland,  Calif., 
conference  conducted  by  the  Black  Panthers. 
He  stated  In  reference  to  the  death  of  white 
policeman  John  Gleason  In  Plainfleld,  N.J., 
"The  crowd,  justifiably  without  the  necessity 
of  a  trial,  and  In  the  most  dramatic  way  pos- 
sible, stomped  him  to  death." 

The  William  Kunstlers,  et  al..  pushed  Into 


out  nation's  homes  on  TV,  who  proudly  pro- 
claim they  are  revolutionists  are  not  just 
hot-headed  "generation  gap"  youngsters. 
They  are  adult  mobsters  with  coordinated 
plans  and  defined  goals. 

AT    EVERY    turn 

Meanwhile,  while  criminals  and  their  prop- 
agancu  are  literally  featured  at  every  turn  by 
Inflluated  CBS,  NBC  and  ABC,  the  excellent, 
police-oriented  programs,  "The  F.B.I."  and 
"Adam  12,"  have  been  dropped. 

This  column  has  asked  several  times 
whether  you  think  it's  a  coincidence  that 
anybody — literally  anybody,  some  anony- 
mous person  who  Is  certainly  not  newsworthy 
at  all — can  achieve  a  nationwide  TV  news 
spot  if  he  is  condemning  the  United  States. 
a  university,  the  ROTC,  any  of  o'or  respected 
Institutions,  a  Judge  in  some  courtroom,  the 
American  flag  or  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 
Why? 

Or  if  there  is  fighting  in  our  streets,  in  even 
some  little  town,  you  can  be  sure  the  TV 
cameras  will  somehow  be  there.  You  can  be 
equally  sure  that  you  can  predict  the  end- 
ing: policemen  clubbing  people — with  the 
provocations  usually  omitted — and,  in  the 
closing  shot,  dragging  bleeding  people 
away. 

ANARCHY   TAUGHT 

The  anarchy  that  many  people  taught  on 
TV  they  are  practicing.  "Teach  anarchy  and 
violence  to  the  young,"  said  Lenin.  The  re- 
spected National  Association  for  Better 
Broadcasting  reports  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican child  during  the  ages  of  5  through  16 
Is  subjected  to  21  hours  a  week  under  the 
influence  of  TV. 

The  mayhem  watched  Is  now  so  immense 
that  before  reaching  16  this  average  child 
witnesses  some  12,000  TV  deaths.  In  one  week, 
in  Just  one  city,  TV  stations  showed  nearly 
800  acts  of  violence. 

How  can  so  many  among  us  be  blind  to 
the  profound  helpfulness  of  all  this  to  the 
Communist  masters? 

Anarchy — monumental  anarchy — is  on  the 
planning  boards  In  Moscow.  The  Kremlin 
men  know  that  Internal  demoralization  plus 
external  encirclement,  reinforced  by  nuclear 
blackmail,  can  equal  overt  or  covert  sur- 
render. 

The  explosion  of  the  first  Soviet  nuclear 
bomb  in  1949  was  the  beginning  of  a  redis- 
tribution In  the  balance  of  power.  The  Mos- 
cow center  of  worldwide  Red  manipulation 
has  achieved  a  military  stalemate. 

STRIKE   AT   AMERICA 

Everywhere  I  go  in  the  world  the  Com- 
munists live  on  the  prestige  of  violence.  Read 
today's  dispatches  from  anywhere  By  their 
conspiracies,  their  power  grabs,  their  fifth- 
column  groups,  their  propaganda  of  local  ter- 
ror, their  clever  appeals  to  people  who  do  not 
know  they  are  serving  the  Red  cause,  they 
strike  at  America  from  the  inside  We  are  the 
chief  target  for  the  'United  States  Is  the  only 
country  the  U.S.S.R.  fears. 

Russia  does  not  Intend  to  lick  America, 
or  even  to  fight  America.  Russia  does  not 
want  actual  war  with  us.  Russia  does  not 
intend  to  have  It.  War  with  atomic-armed 
America  would  hurt  Mother  Russia.  They  are 
not  fools.  "They  have  very  canny  brains,"  as 
President  Nixon  himself  once  said. 

The  Kremlin  masters  have  a  better  Idea. 
They  expect  us  to  lick  ourselves.  They  ex- 
pect us  to  knock  ourselves  out  in  our  own 
gymnasium. 

The  Moscow  planners  are  pursuing  this 
Idea  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  They 
know  that  the  key  to  our  world  power  Is  our 
home  power.  If  our  home  power  Is  lost  our 
world  power  is  lost  Everything  the  Kremlin 
masters  do  and  say  today  Is  dedicated  to 
cracking  America's  solidarity  and  sense  of 
greatness. 

This  is  why  the  constant,  relentless  TV 
featuring  of  the  William  Kunstlers,  et  al.,  and 
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the  steadily  repeated  TV  violence  are  the 
greatest  things  that  can  happen  for  the 
Kremlin  masters — really  hitting  the  U.S.A. 
Jackpot,  sweeping  the  board  of  the  winning 
stakes  and  breaking  the  bank  all  In  one. 

TV  Is  the  most  powerful  medium  any  civili- 
zation ever  had.  Don't  the  TV  stations,  get- 
ting a  free  ride  on  the  public's  airwaves,  have 
any  responsibility  at  all? 


NO  U.S.  GROUND  FORCES  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  colloquy  yesterday  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE>,  I  may  have  left  the  impression 
that  the  United  States  has  ground  forces 
in  Laos.  I  should  like  to  clarify  at  this 
time  that  what  I  meant  was  that  our 
ground  forces  in  Vietnam  were  greatly 
benefited  by  the  tactical  bombing  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  eastern  Laos  and 
that  the  airmen  conducting  this  bomb- 
ing used  information  supplied  by  ground 
sensor  systems. 

It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President,  that 
such  an  inadvertent  comment  on  my 
part  should  be  seized  upon  by  newsmen 
who  prefer  to  beheve  that  there  is  some 
deep,  dark  mystery  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  ground  forces  in  Indochina. 
I  can  assure  everyone  that,  so  far  as  I 
know.  President  Nixon  has  been  com- 
pletely honest  and  above  board  on  this 
subject;  and  I  certainly  do  not  possess 
any  information  to  the  contrary. 

So  at  this  time  I  want  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  I  did  not  in  any  fash- 
ion want  to  imply  in  my  remarks  yes- 
terday that  the  United  States  is  main- 
taining a  ground  force  in  the  country  of 
Laos. 

THE  FLOOD  OF  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  received  a  petition  from  the  legislative 
delegation  of  Spartanburg  County,  S.C.. 
urging  our  Government  to  act  swiftly 
to  halt  the  flood  of  textile  imports  which 
have  been  so  damaging  to  the  American 
textile  industry  and  to  textile  jobs.  In 
recent  months  we  have  lost  hundreds  of 
vital  textile  jobs  in  my  home  State. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deterio- 
rating situation  for  the  American  textile 
industry  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
increasing  import  problem. 

The  resolution  from  Spartanburg 
County  succinctly  summarizes  the  extent 
of  the  crisis.  I  commend  it  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  so  that  they  may  better  im- 
derstand  the  necessity  to  act  now  and 
delay  no  longer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTTION  OF  THE  DELEC.^TION  TO  THE  SoCTH 

Carolina      Senate      From      Sp.^rtanbt:rg 

countt  and  the  members  of  the  hofse 

ov  representatives  of  soitth  carolina 

From  Spartanbttro  Cotjntt 

Whereas,  the  textile  Industry  Is  of  vital 

importance  to  all  the  people  of  Spartanbtirg 

County,  and  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 

thousands  of  families  l>elng  dependent  upon 

employment  in  that  industry,  and 

Whereas,  since  World  War  n  the  United 
States  Government  has  expended  billions  of 
dollars  to  re-establish  the  textile  industry  in 
foreign  countries  so  that  for  years  the  textile 


Industry  of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  Spar- 
tanburg County,  has  suffered  economically 
from  the  importation  of  foreign  tertllee,  and 

Whereas,  the  situation  caused  by  unre- 
stricted textile  Imporus  htis  become  critical 
in  the  area  represented  by  the  undersigned, 
resulting  in  the  closing  of  textile  plants,  un- 
employment, and  layoffs,  so  that  the  people 
of  this  area  and  the  economy  of  this  State 
should  no  longer  be  sacrificed  to  Japan  and 
the  Industrial  nations  of  the  Far  East.  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Delegation  to  the 
South  Carolina  Senate  from  Spartanburg 
County,  and  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  South  Carolina  from 
Spartanburg  County,  do  hereby  urge  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
firmly  support,  enact  and  execute  import 
quotas  upon  textiles,  restricting  the  impor- 
tation of  textiles  from  other  industrial  na- 
tions by  decisive  and  effective  legislation, 
strengthening  and  restoring  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  this  Nation  and  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  Resolution 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, United  States  Senator  Ernest  P.  Hol- 
liiigs,  and  United  States  Congressman  James 
R.  Mann  and  United  States  Congressman 
Wilbur  MUls. 


HATFIELD  COMMENTS  ON  STUDENT 
DISSENT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  >  spoke  recently  before  the  Ore- 
gon Fire  Chiefs  Association.  Some  of  his 
remark.s  dealt  with  legislation  of  interest 
to  the  fire  chiefs,  but  Senator  Hatfield 
discussed  at  length  the  question  of  stu- 
dent unrest  and  dissent. 

As  a  former  college  dean  of  men  and 
one  who  speaks  on  many  campuses  across 
the  country,  his  comments  shoiild  be 
read  and  considered  by  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
tinent section  of  Mr.  H.mfields  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech   by   Mr.   Hatfield 

I  think  that  this  evening  we  should  look 
at  the  forces  operating  in  our  country  which 
brought  about  the  need  for  laws  to  protect 
our  firemen  and  policemen.  What  is  It  that 
has  turned  segments  of  our  society  against 
public  servants— dedicated  men — who  are 
trying  to  prevent  death,  Injury,  and  the  de- 
struction of  property? 

It  Is  a  crisis  of  authority  that  we  face  to- 
day: authority  at  every  point  is  being  tested, 
and  the  basic  respect  for  authority  In  our 
land  is  seriously  eroding. 

Why  is  this  so?  Why  do  we  find  such  utter 
disrespect  and  such  offensive  repudiation  of 
basic  standards  of  human  decency  and  in- 
tegrity? 

In  all  c.indor,  we  must  begin  by  looking  at 
ourselves  and  our  own  families.  Authority, 
after  all.  begins  in  the  home.  The  decline  of 
re.spect  for  law  and  authority  has  at  least 
p  irt  of  its  roots  In  our  homes. 

It  Is  In  our  homes  that  we  discover  how 
authority.  If  it  is  to  be  accepted,  must  be 
.^t  forth  In  the  framework  of  love.  And 
with  cur  children  we  also  learn  that  authen- 
tic love  and  concern  for  them  must  Include 
firm  authority. 

Authority  without  love  becomes  authori- 
tarianism—the futile  attempt  to  rule  by 
brute  force.  Love  that  Ignores  authority  be- 
comes  mere   sentimentality — the   naive  be- 


lieve that  responsibility  Is  the  result  of  per- 
missiveness. 

What  is  true  for  our  families  is  true  for 
society  as  well. 

It  Is  the  rule  of  law  which  is  under  at- 
tack In  our  land  again  today.  Many  times 
before  In  our  history  we  have  had  to  face 
the  challenges  to  lawful  authority  which 
have  come  from  the  extremist  elements — 
both  on  the  left  and  the  right.  In  the  past, 
we  have  met  and  survived  these  challenges 
by  firmly  supporting  the  laws  of  the  land — 
and  by  Just  as  firmly  supporting  the  right  of 
all  citizens  to  peacefully  state  their  opinions. 
During  these  past  decades,  when  Ku  KIiu 
Klan  members,  Communists,  Fascists,  and 
others  have  threatened  the  fabric  of  law  in 
our  society,  we  neither  retreated  to  naive 
pyermisslveness,  nor  relied  on  brute  force  to 
preserve  our  democracy.  Today  we  must 
continue  to  resist  these  temptations.  Proper 
authority  is  not  rooted  in  force,  but  is  en- 
twined in  the  fabric  of  human  association 
through  respect,  through  loyalty,  and 
through  love. 

We  all  must  strongly  reject  the  thesis  that 
violence  is  the  only  means  available  to  ef- 
fect change  in  our  system.  Recent  events 
prove  the  potency  of  public  opinion.  Public 
opinion  drove  LBJ  from  the  White  House; 
public  opinion  influenced  recent  Supreme 
Court  nominations.  In  the  ABM  debate,  we 
started  with  20  Senators,  and  public  opin- 
ion helf>ed  us  gather  30  more. 

Here  in  Oregon,  we  saw  public  opinion  at 
work  in  the  May  elections.  On  the  positive 
side.  It  resulted  In  a  massive  state  effort  to 
fight  air  and  water  pollution.  The  political 
analysts  tell  us  that  public  reaction  to  the 
disturbances  at  Portland  State  shortly  be- 
fore the  election  la  one  reason  the  19-year- 
old  vote  failed. 

We  all  have  been  shocked  by  events  on  our 
campuses  during  these  pest  months.  The 
burning  of  buildings,  the  closing  of  campuses, 
and  the  occupation  of  our  universities  by 
federal  troops — as  well  as  needless  Injuries 
and  deaths — all  seem  unbelievable,  and  truly 
are  intolerable. 

I  have  apoken  on  college  campuses  and 
tried  to  build  bridges  of  communication  with 
the  younger  generation.  Whenever  I  have 
done  so,  however,  I  have  constantly  warned 
students  about  the  grave  dangers  and  In- 
tolerable consequences  of  any  use  of  vio- 
lence— In  any  situation.  More  than  a  year 
ago,  I  was  invited  to  be  the  Charter  Day 
Sp^ker  at  the  University  of  California  in 
Riverside.  At  that  time,  I  warned  students 
that  "violent,  anarchistic  means  to  promote 
change,  whether  successful  or  not,  will  likely 
result  in  a  violent  end  .  .  .  Those  who  choose 
to  carry  their  protest,  regardless  of  its  virtue, 
to  the  point  of  aggression,  coercive  disrup- 
tion and  destruction  only  invite  the  ap- 
plication of  counter-force.  In  any  reeort  to 
violence  today,  the  side  best  equipped  and 
best  trained  in  violence  will  win,  regardless 
of  the  relative  Justice  of  the  Issues  Involved." 

Peaceful  dissent  is  an  act  of  faith  in  the 
democratic  system — a  belief  that  orderly 
change  is  an  attainable  goal.  Peaceful  dissent 
is  a  responsible  outlet  for  sincere  differences 
of  opiiilon,  and  Is  within  our  democratic 
framework.  Peaceful  dissent  also  focuses  at- 
tention on  public  issues  troubling  our  nation. 

The  right  to  dissent,  however,  is  no  license 
for  violence,  subversion,  or  revolution.  These 
extremes  run  counter  to  all  that  I  stand  for 
in  the  name  of  peace. 

Those  who  use  violence  in  the  name  of 
peace  are  saboteurs  of  the  cause  they  espouse. 
We  who  seek  peace  through  lawful  means 
are  appalled  at  revolutlonarlee  who  subvert 
our  goals  and  so  mock  our  alms. 

There  are  the  warnings  I  have  consistently 
Issued  to  studenta  and  all  audiences.  For  It 
is  clear  that  the  small  minority  of  revolu- 
tionaries across  our  country  today  have  cre- 
ated a  massive  counter-reaction  throughout 
society.  The  polarization  has  been  dramatl- 
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cally  deepened  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
being  at  war  with  each  other. 

No  one  gains  from  this  condition,  least 
of  all  our  country.  Let  us  be  clear  about  the 
situation.  We  all  know  that  violence  and  un- 
lawful activity  on  our  campuses  cannot  be 
tolerated.  The  campus  cannot  be  a  sanctu- 
ary Immune  from  the  laws  and  Jlhe  individ- 
ual rights  that  govern  society  in  general. 
We  tell  our  young  children  that,  as  they 
grow,  with  each  new  fi^edom  comes  a  new 
responsibility.  Freedom  brings  responsibility 
in  all  areas  of  our  society,  and  the  univer- 
sity cannot  be  an  exception.  Those  on  our 
campuses  who  abuse  freedom  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility must  face  the  same  consequences 
that  you  and  I  face, 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  use  of 
brute  force  to  suppress  or  Irihlblt  anyone 
who  simply  seems  to  disagree  with  us  will 
only  worsen  otir  condition.  If  It  Is  support  for 
the  law  we  wish  to  Instill,  then  we  must  ap- 
ply the  law  with  complete  Justice,  fairness, 
and  firmness.  Lawful  channels  for  dissent 
must  exist.  When  such  channels  are  absent, 
or  defective,  frustration  and  resentment 
breed  violence  and  rebellion.  Naked  power 
rises  to  take  the  place  of  authority. 

The  great  danger  of  our  time  is  that  the 
trend  of  jjolarization  will  Intenstfy.  When 
anyone  reacts  to  those  he  dislikes  with  bit- 
terness and  hatred,  then  the  cycles  of  de- 
terioration and  division  repeats  itself. 

To  be  frank,  there  are  few  that  get  more 
satisfaction  out  of  this  trend  than  the  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  undo  us.  The  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  Moscow,  or  Peking,  or  a  revo- 
lutionarj-  here  in  America,  must  take  great 
delight  m  seeing  the  rlght-vrtng  of  a  society 
fighting  the  left  wing  in  otu-  streets.  They 
must  applaud  the  trend  toward  oppression — 
the  blanket  condemnation  of  all  students; 
and  they  would  encourage  the  radical  rhet- 
oric and  disruption  across  our  land. 

Here  in  Oregon,  the  long  constructive  ef- 
forts of  the  many  young  people  Involved 
in  the  19-year-old  vote  were  overthrown  by 
those  Irresponsible  actions  of  people  using 
violence  for  their  own  ends.  The  revolu- 
tionaries in  this  country  know  that  If  the 
voting  age  Is  lowered,  this  will  siphon  off 
the  957c  of  the  young  who  will  work  for 
change  within  the  system.  In  short,  those 
who  want  to  destroy  our  society  know  that 
it  can  be  done  from  within — and  without  fir- 
ing a  shot;  It  can  be  accomplished  by  divid- 
ing us  as  a  people — by  turning  father  against 
son,  worker  against  student,  old  against 
youiag.  If  we  allow  or  encourage  this  kind 
of  dhislon  and  polarization,  then  we  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  seek 
our  destruction. 

What  is  the  answer?  What  can  we,  as  in- 
dividuals, do,  witliln  our  family,  our  town, 
and  our  country,  to  heal  this  malaise  before 
the  fuse  burns  down  to  the  keg? 

This  is  a  perplexing  age  for  parents  and 
their  children.  Both  react  with  more  rhetoric 
than  reason.  We  should  realize  how  we  rup- 
ture relationships  with  our  young — often 
within  our  own  family.  We  must  remember 
that  young  people  seek  meaningful  human 
relationships.  They  respect  honesty,  and  seek 
understanding  and  love.  This  really  starts  at 
home  for  all  of  us.  We  should  bridge  the 
gaps  in  our  own  families  and  help  build 
foundations  for  our  young  people's  lives. 

The  strength  of  our  democracy  rests  not  in 
uniformity  of  thought  or  conformity  of  at- 
titudes. Those  are  the  principles  which  con- 
trol totalitarian  societies.  Rather,  in  our  land, 
it  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  gives  us 
our  true  strength.  We  believe  that  the  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression — In  peaceful 
means  protected  by  our  law— Is  the  great 
and  distinctive  quality  of  our  society.  It  is 
freedom  that  we  all  cherish  and  this  free- 
dom which  we  all  want  to  preserve. 

But  In  any  pluralistic  society,  where  we 
believe  in  this  right  of  all  men  to  live  In 
freedom,  we  must  also  be  undergirded  by 
understanding,  respect,  and  love. 


There  Is  no  hope  for  freedom  to  survive 
without  a  framework  of  reconciliation.  To 
listen,  to  understand,  to  respect  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  and  to  build  bonds  of  com- 
munication— all  of  us,  whether  young  or 
old.  must  learn  to  practice  these"  qualities 
If  we  are  to  protect  our  freedom. 

To  exercise  authority  In  the  framework  of 
love,  Is  the  task  for  us  all.  Whether  it  be  In 
our  individual  families,  or  In  our  Nation.  We 
know  that  there  will  be  no  peace  and  no 
harmony  among  us  If  we  believe  that  author- 
ity precludes  love  or,  that  love  denies  au- 
thority. 

In  this  troubled  age,  as  dlvlslveness  and 
polarization  threatens  the  strength  of  our 
land,  I  hope  we  can  all  choose  the  path  of 
reconciliation.  Our  society  needs  to  be 
brought  together;  we  need  to  be  healed.  But 
this  Is  more  than  can  ever  be  accomplished 
by  any  act  of  Congress  or  by  any  expendi- 
ture of  federal  money.  It  must  begin  within 
our  own  hearts  and  our  own  families  and  In 
our  local  communities. 


PRESIDENT'S  INDIAN  POLICY 
STATEMENT  WORTHY  OP  SUP- 
PORT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  recent  statement  to  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  Indian  affairs  de- 
serves a  word  of  praise  and  credit.  It 
forcefully  states  that  the  policy  of  his 
administration  toward  termination  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  pohcy  of  the 
administration  in  which  he  served  as 
Vice  President.  The  administration's 
statements  regarding  self-determination 
and  Indian  management  of  Indian  pro- 
grams and  Indian  affairs  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  for  both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress. 

Though  the  President's  statement  did 
not  mention  specifically  a  concurrent 
resolution  I  submitted  several  years  ago, 
calling  for  a  new  Federal  policy  toward 
American  Indians,  I  think  that  the  aims 
and  goals  of  my  concurrent  resolution 
suflBciently  parallel  the  policy  as  out- 
lined by  the  President  that  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress would  suflQciently  enunciate  an  ac- 
ceptable policy  statement  for  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  my  Indian  policy  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  in  the  90th  Congress  by  a  imani- 
mous  vote.  I  consider  it  unfortunate  that 
it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House  In 
that  same  Congress. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  resub- 
mitted in  this,  the  91st  Congress,  and  it 
is  now  awaiting  adoption  in  this,  the  2d 
session  of  the  91st  Congress.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  soon  again  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  concurrent  resolution  and 
that  the  House  will  see  fit  to  give  it  early 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Members  of  both 
bodies  will  be  fully  appraised  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  concurrent  resolution,  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  again  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  34)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  34 

Whereas  It  is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  (Sb- 
klmos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts)  stiffer  from  ad- 
verse economic,  health,  education,  and  social 
conditions  which  prevent  them  from  sharing 


equally  in  the  great  social  economic  advance- 
ments by  our  Nations;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  understanding  of  Con- 
gress that  periodic  reversals  in  our  Govern- 
ment's Indian  poUcy  throughout  the  years 
have  ruled  against  fiUl  development  of  hu- 
man and  economic  potential  of  Indian  com- 
munities, thus  prolonging  the  aforemen- 
tloned  deplorable  conditions;  and 

-Whereas  Improved  and  expanded  ser\-ice6  in 
Indian  communities  in  recent  years  through 
direct  Federal  Indian  service  programs  and 
a  wide  variety  of  other  services  have  begun 
accomplishing  encouraging  breakthroughs- 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep. 
rejsentatives  concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sensa 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  deplorable  conditions  of  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  natives  can  only  be  al- 
leviated through  a  sustained,  positive  and 
dynamic  Indian  policy  with  the  necessary 
constructive  programs  and  services  directed 
to  the  governing  bodies  of  these  groups  for 
appUcatlon  in  their  respective  communities 
offering  self-determlnaUon  and  self-help  fea- 
tures for  the  people  Involved;  and  that  our 
Government's  concern  for  its  Indian  citizens 
be  formalized  in  a  new  national  policy  » that 
the  beneficial  effects  may  be  continued  untU 
the  day  when  the  Nation's  moral  and  leeal 
obUgations  to  Its  first  citlzen^-the  American 
Indian— are  fulflUed. 

(2)  modern  day  needs  of  Indian  people  are 
no  longer  responsive  to  the  programs  and 
services  of  the  two  major  Federal  Indian 
service  agencies  alone  (the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Indian  Health) 
but  the  complete  solution  of  Indian  prob- 
lems wUl  require  new  and  innovative  services 
for  the  full  development  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  native  people  and  their  communi- 
ties, and  that  the  National  Covmcll  on  In- 
dian Opportvinlty  created  by  Executive  Or- 
der numbered  11399,  because  of  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  several  Departments  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  people  and  of  the 
represents  Uon  of  the  Indian  leaders  and  be- 
cause of  the  responsibility  of  the  CouncU 
tmder  the  chairmanship  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  coordination 
of  efforts  of  the  ExecuUvc  branch  In  Indian 
affairs,  should  be  charged  with  the  Important 
responsibility  of  coordinating  the  wide  rang* 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  resources. 

(3)  Indian  and  Alaska  native  governing 
bodies  should  be  recognized  as  having  the 
full  authority  to  determine  the  extent  and 
manner  of  utUlzlng  all  available  resources 
for  their  communities. 

(4)  American  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
property  will  be  protected;  that  Indian  cul- 
ture and  Identity  will  be  respected;  that  the 
necessary  technical  guidance  and  assistance 
will  be  given  to  insure  future  economic  In- 
dependence; that  continued  efforts  will  be 
directed  to  maximum  development  of  nat- 
ural resources;  that  Inadequate  and  sub- 
standard housing  and  sanltaUon  will  be  cor- 
rected; that  a  comprehensive  health  program 
incorporating  and  assuring  curative  and  pre- 
ventive physical  and  mental  health  will  be 
further  developed  for  Indian  and  Alaska  na- 
tives; and  that  a  long-term  general,  voca- 
tional, technical,  and  professional  education 
program  will  be  encouraged  and  developed 
for  bath  old  and  young  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  natives  so  that  they  may  share 
fully  In  our  society; 

(5)  that  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  should  periodically  review  all 
the  activities  of  the  Btireau  of  Indian  Affali» 
and  all  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment concerned  wim  Indian  welfare  to  as- 
sure Congress  erf  maximum  utilization  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  for  In- 
dian and  Alaska  native  well-being;  and  that 
the  National  Oouncll  on  Indian  Opporttmlty 
should  submit  an  annual  report  with  nsoes- 
sary  legislative  reoommeodatlonB  to  Congrev 
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to  Indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  Intent 
of  this  resolution  Is  being  caxrled  out;  and 

(6)  American  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
oommunltles  should  be  given  the  freedom 
and  encouragement  to  develop  their  maxi- 
mum potential;  and  that  Congress  will  sup- 
port a  policy  of  developing  the  necessary  pro- 
grams and  services  to  bring  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  to  a  desirable  social  and  eco- 
nomic level  of  full  participating  citizens. 


MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 
SCHOOL  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  Introduced — with  the  cosponsorship  of 
23  Senators  from  both  parties — S.  3150, 
a  bill  to  provide  emergency  assistance  to 
our  Nation's  medical  and  dental  schools. 
The  bill  was  recently  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Health  Training 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  and  ordered  fa- 
vorably reported  out. 

The  amendment — section  102  of  the 
bill — is  designed  to  be  a  first  step,  stop- 
gap emergency  measure  that  seeks  to 
save  our  medical  and  dental  schools  from 
disastrous  closings  and  at  the  same  time, 
enable  these  institutions  to  continue  pro- 
grams and  services  In  the  national  in- 
terest. 

There  is  a  growing  national  concern 
with  the  financial  crisis  in  our  medical 
and  dental  schools  and  in  view  of  the  sit- 
uation— and  to  further  document  the  ur- 
gent need  for  my  amendment — I  believe 
there  may  be  wide  interest  in  a  report 
published  this  month  from  the  National 
Fund  for  Medical  Education,  a  nonprofit 
organization  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  This  document  lives  up  to  its  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  reader  "a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  crisis  in  medical  atten- 
tion." In  this  discussion  John  S.  Millis, 
the  distinguished  educator  who  was  for- 
merly chancellor  of  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  is  now  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Fund  for  Medical 
Education,  outlines  the  nature  of  the 
problems  facing  the  medical  schools. 

The  report  examines  and  clarifies  the 
nature  of  the  costs  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  services,  on  the  other,  of  the  medical 
school  and  its  aflaiiated  teaching  hospi- 
tals and  medical  centers.  Too  often,  in 
assessing  the  costs  of  medical  education, 
some  forget  that  university  medical  cen- 
ters supply  medical  service  to  the  public, 
for  example,  at  least  one  out  of  every  nine 
patients  admitted  to  a  hospital  goes  to  a 
primary  or  secondary  teaching  hospital. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  report  entitled  "Toward  a  Better 
Understanding  of  the  Crisis  in  Medical 
Education"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows- 

Toward  a  Better  Understanding  of  the 
Crisis  in  Medical  EDncATioN 

It  Is  widely  known  that  the  medical 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  experiencing 
substantial  financial  difficulties.  Of  greater 
Importance  Is  that  fact  that  some  schools 
are  in  truly  critical  financial  straits — 
so  critical  that  one  must  be  concerned  about 
their  maintenance  of  quality  and  even  about 
their  ability  to  survive. 

This  unhappy  state  is  of  serious  concern 
to  the  American  people  because  the  coniin- 
ued  and  expanded  production  of  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  by  the  medi- 


cal schools  Is  crucial  to  the  achievement  of 
the  health  goals  which  we  as  a  nation  have 
recently  set  for  ourselves.  We  cannot  pro- 
vide more  and  better  health  services  to  more 
and  more  people  unless  we  first  have  more 
physicians  and  health  personnel,  skilled  in 
the  most  modern  methods  of  health  care. 

Most  people  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  such  a  serious  financial  crisis  can  have 
happened.  The  medical  schools  spend  very 
large  sums  of  money  each  year  while  enroll- 
ing relatively  small  numbers  of  undergradu- 
ate students.  In  'act.  the  Education  Number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation recently  reported  that  in  tlie  year 
1967-68,  the  89  medical  schools  In  full  opera- 
tion (there  were  five  additional  schools  in 
development  but  not  included  in  these  ttg- 
ures)  enrolled  34,538  undergraduate  medical 
students,  spent  $1,175,396,186  and  conferred 
7,973  M  D.  degrees. 

To  state  on  tlie  strength  of  these  figures 
that  the  average  annual  expenditures  of  the 
schools  is  about  $34,000  per  M.D.  candidate 
and  that  it  co.st.s  about  8145,000  for  each 
M.D.  degree  awarded  is  extremely  misleading. 
The  basic  fact  is  that  one  cannot  under- 
stand the  crisis  nor  the  underlying  causes 
by  examining  the  medical  schools  alone. 
Medical  education  is  much  like  an  iceberg. 
When  the  berg  is  observed  from  the  usual 
vantage  point  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  about 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  is  visible,  while  nine- 
teiiths  is  hidden  from  view.  Similarly,  the 
medical  school  is  only  the  most  obvious  part 
of  the  total  apparatus  of  medical  education, 
and  the  education  of  the  undergraduate 
medical  student  is  only  a  small  fraction  ol' 
the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  medical 
education. 

Let  us  examine  the  part  of  the  iceberg 
below  the  waterline  not  visible  to  the  lay- 
man: 

In  the  first  place,  medical  education  is  not 
conducted  in  medical  school  buildings  alone. 
Rather,  it  occurs  in  the  medical  school 
and,  for  more  than  half  the  four  years,  in 
one  or  more  closely  affiliated  hospitals — that 
is,  in  a  large  and  complex  medical  center.  In 
the  second  place,  the  education  of  students 
requires  that  the  medical  center  assume 
many  added  responsibilities.  In  addition  to 
teaching,  the  medical  school  facilities  must 
care  for  millions  of  patients,  conduct  much 
of  the  bio-medical  research  done  in  the  na- 
tion, and  furnish  many  and  costly  services  to 
their  communities,  frequently  in  response 
to  the  decisions  of  governmental  bodies.  To 
understand  the  financial  crisis,  one  must 
first  understand  the  size  and  Importance  of 
all  of  the  activities  of  a  medical  center — 
education,  patient  care,  research,  and  extra- 
mural services. 

I.    EDUCATION 

The  education  of  physicians  Is  a  lengthy 
and  complex  process,  accomplished  In  two 
principal  steps:  First,  undergraduate  educa- 
tion under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  medical 
school  which  is  generally  part  of  a  university. 
This  four-year  experience  leads  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Second,  graduate 
education  at  one  or  more  teaching  hospitals, 
many  of  which  are  an  Integral  part  of  or 
affiliated  with  a  university  medical  center. 
This  internship,  followed  by  a  residency,  lasts 
an  average  of  4.7  years,  and  its  completion  is 
recognized  by  eligibility  for  certification  by 
a  specialty  board. 

Not  only  are  undergraduate  medical  stu- 
dents taught  in  university  medical  centers. 


but  also  surprisingly  large  numbers  of  other 
students.  These  include  interns  and  residents 
as  already  noted;  undergraduate  students  in 
the  basic  medical  sciences  who  are  candidates 
for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor 
of  Philosophy;  post-graduate  clinical  fellows 
and  students  in  the  basic  sciences;  and  other 
professional  students  who  are  essential  to  the 
delivery  of  medical  care,  such  as  dentists, 
nurses,  physical  therapists,  occupational 
therapists,  medical  technologists,  pharma- 
cists, dietitians,  medical  social  workers,  and 
radiological  technicians.  To  compensate  for 
the  growing  shortage  of  physicians,  experi- 
ments are  under  way  to  train  entirely  new 
classes  of  health  professionals  such  as  assist- 
ants for  physicians  and  dentists.  Should  these 
tests  be  successful,  an  additional  teaching 
burden  will  be  placed  on  the  university  medi- 
cal centers. 

In  the  academic  year  1968-69  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  In  the  American  university 
medical  centers  engaged  in  full-time  study 
for  degrees,  diplomas,  or  certificates  was  as 
follows : 

a.  Candidates  for  the  M.D.  degree-..  35,833 

b.  Interns 4,860 

c.  Residents 18,602 

d.  Post-graduate  clinical  students..  4,966 

e.  Candidates  for  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D. 

in  basic  science 7,892 

f.  Post-doctoral     fellows     in     basic 

science 1,200 

g.  Candidates  for  degrees  or  diplomas 

in  other  professions 235,054 

The  teaching  responsibilities  of  the 
medical  school  faculties  for  these 
students  are  estimated  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  15,842  undergraduate 
medical  students 15,842 

In  addition  to  this  number,  there  were 
about  100,000  physicians  enrolled  In  one  or 
more  programs  of  continuing  education  of- 
fered by  the  university  medical  centers  of  the 
country.  While  no  figures  are  available,  the 
added  burden  on  medical  school  faculties 
must  be  the  equivalent  of  teaching  several 
thousand  undergraduate  medical  students. 

The  figures  represent  all  of  the  imder- 
graduate  medical  students  in  the  country, 
virtually  all  of  the  post-graduate  clinical  fel- 
lows, the  candidates  for  the  M.S.  and  Ph.  D. 
degrrees,  and  the  post-doctoral  fellows  in  the 
blo-medical  sciences;  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Interns  and  residents,  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  registrations  In  continuing  edu- 
cation of  practicing  physicians. 

n.    PATIENT    CAKE 

In  the  process  of  education,  the  university 
medical  centers  are  large  suppliers  of  medi- 
cal service  to  the  public.  Patient  care  is  ren- 
dered by  189  major  teaching  hospitals  of 
the  89  medical  centers  and  by  an  additional 
65  university-affiliated  hospitals  which  axe 
used  to  a  lesser  extent  for  teaching  purposes. 
One  out  of  every  nine  patients  admitted  to 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  goes  to  one  of 
these  primary  or  secondary  university  teach- 
ing hospitals.  About  one  in  seven  births 
takes  place  in  teaching  hospitals  and  one  in 
seven  outpatient  visits. 

In  the  following  table,  the  several  cate- 
gories of  patient  care  delivered  by  these 
university  hospitals  over  a  twelve-month  pe- 
riod ending  In  August,  1968,  are  summarized. 
Because  a  few  hospitals  have  not  supplied 
figures  for  all  categories  of  service,  the  totals 
reported  must  be  regarded  as  minimal.  Even 
so,  they  are  impressive. 


Primary  Secondary 

teaching  hospitals     teaching  hospitals 


Total 


1.  Inpatient  admissions 3,015,431  830  878  3.846309 

2.  Newborn  (not  duplicated  in  admissions) 335,510  102,348  ^37,858 

3.  Patient  days  of  hospital  care 35,710,590  10  834  295  46,544,885 

4.  Outpatient  visits 14,924,779  2,327,162  '^■251-9^ 

5.  Annual  expenditures $2,608,419,000  $724,128,000  $3,332,547,000 
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III.    RESEARCH 


Source:  The  1968  69  Directory  of  the  Council  ot  Teaching  Hospitals,  issued  by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
updated  from  statistics  continued  in  the  Aug,  1,  1969.  issue  of  Hospitals,  Journal  of  the  American  Hospital  Association, 


In  the  past  20  years,  the  research  efforts 
of  the  university  medical  centers  have  in- 
creased rapidly  producing  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  health  of  the  American  people. 
Examples  Include  immunization  against  in- 
fantile paralysis,  measles  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases,  techniques  for  open-heart 
surgery,  control  X3f  hemophilia,  antibiotic 
control  of  many  diseases,  such  as  mastoiditis, 
and  substantial  progress  in  treating  cancer 
through  chemotherapy. 

In  1967-68  the  89  medical  schools  in  full 
operation  at  that  time  expended  $473,270,303 
for  sponsored  research.  Included  were  all 
ftmds  restricted  to  research  from  federal 
grants,  from  foundation  and  most  associatlooti 
grants,  from  personal  gifts,  and  restricted 
endowment  income.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
some  research  paid  for  by  unrestricted  uni- 
versity fimds,  but  the  amount  is  proba,bly  so 
small  that  it  can  be  neglected.  In  addition, 
the  hospitals  of  the  medical  centers  receive 
very  substantial  sums  from  governmental 
agencies,  from  private  gifts  and  from  foun- 
dation grants  which  also  have  the  effect  of 
supporting  the  research  activities  of  imlver- 
slty  personnel.  The  locale  and  legal  sponsor- 
ship are  simply  hospital  rather  than 
university. 

From  reports  obtained  by  the  Council  of 
Teaching  Hospitals  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Colleges,  it  is  clear  that  these 
hospital  research  expenditures  are  not  less 
than  $150  million  per  annum.  Thus,  the  total 
research  activity  of  the  medical  centers  of 
the  nation  in  1967-68  Involved  the  expendi- 
ture of  not  less  than  $625  million. 

rV.    EXTRA-MURAL    SERVICES 

In  addition  to  better  known  actlrities 
of  education,  patient  care  and  research,  the 
professional  members  of  the  medical  centers 
carry  on  a  number  of  activities  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  These 
activities  Include  participation  In  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  community  health 
centers.  In  regional  health  planning,  in  pro- 
grams of  public  health,  and  in  advising  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies. 

No  data  on  the  cost  or  value  of  these  serv- 
ices is  collected  on  a  national  basis.  How- 
ever, a  recent  experimental  cost  allocation 
study  under  the  auspices  of  AAMC  and  HEW 
has  been  made  and  released  under  the  title, 
"Program  Cost  Allocation  in  Seven  Medical 
Centers:  A  Pilot  Study."  In  this  study,  it 
was  found  that  on  the  average  1.1%  of  an- 
nual expenditures  went  to  these  extra-mural 
services.  When  this  percentage  is  applied  to 
the  total  medical  center  expenditures  in 
1967-68,  we  obtain  a  value  of  approximately 
$35  million.  This  sum,  though  a  small  pro- 
portion of  total  expenditures,  is  still  sub- 
stantial. 

SXTMMART 

In  summary,  one  can  describe  the  1967-68 
activities  of  the  medical  centers  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  following  quantitative  terms: 

1.  The  education  and  training  of  272,767 
health  professionals  and  technologists  of 
whom  61.828  were  physiclans-in-training, 

2.  The  continuing  education  of  about 
100,000  practicing  physicians. 

3.  The  provision  of  46,500,000  patient  davs 
of  hospital  care  for  over  3,500,000  patients 
and  care  of  440,000  newborn. 

4.  The  provision  of  services  for  17,250,000 
out-patient  visits. 

5.  The  conduct  of  $625  million  worth  of 
blo-medlcal  research. 

6.  The  provision  of  extra-mural  services 
at  a  probable  cost  of  $35  million. 

7.  The  expenditure  for  all  of  the  above 
services  of  $4.5  billion. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PROBLEM 

We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  ade- 
quacy of  incomes  which  are  available  to 
support  these  many,  large,  and  complicated 
responsibilities    of   the    unlversltv    medical 


centers.  Funds  for  patient  care  as  described 
in  Summary  items  3  and  4  above  do  not 
constitute  a  serious  problem — in  fact,  here 
the  situation  is  improving.  The  amount  of 
"charity  care"  which  has  to  be  furnished 
without  reimbursement  is  declining  because 
of  medicare  and  medicaid  payments  and  be- 
cause the  number  of  our  citizens  covered 
by  health  insurance  plans  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

In  contrast,  in  the  other  four  areas,  ftmSs 
are  at  best  remaining  constant  or  declining 
while  demand  is  increasing  and  purchasing 
power  is  being  eroded  by  a  rapid  infiation. 
We  need  more  physicians  and  we  need  more 
health  professionals  of  all  kinds.  The  medi- 
cal schools  are  responding,  shouldering  the 
greater  costs  and  responsibilities  of  educat- 
ing more  medical  students.  The  number  ad- 
mitted to  the  freshmen  class  in  1969  was 
more  than  a  thousand  greater  than  only 
three  years  ago.  This  expansion  of  entering 
classes  in  existing  and  new  medical  schools 
will  continue,  and  2,000  additional  entering 
places  will  be  available  in  1975,  Similar  in- 
creases in  interns,  residents,  and  clinical 
post-graduates  have  and  will  occur.  At  the 
same  time,  increases  In  the  numbers  of 
ntirses,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  other 
health  professionals  in  training  status  have 
been  accommodated  along  with  greatly  ex- 
panded programs  in  continuing  education  of 
practicing  physicians,  placing  an  additional 
heavy  burden  on  the  medical  faculties.  The 
educational  demand  is  rising  and  the  medi- 
cal centers  are  responding. 

In  contrast  with  rising  demands.  Income 
to  support  educational  programs  has  not 
risen,  and,  if  discounted  because  of  inflation, 
has  actually  declined  in  many  Instances.  For 
example,  there  is  no  Income  for  the  support 
of  the  training  of  Interns  and  residents  other 
than  the  fraction  which  can  be  burled  In 
hospital  costs  to  patients.  Although  endow- 
ment Income,  student  fees  and  private  con- 
tributions have  increased  doUarwise.  the  pro- 
portion of  these  sources  to  total  Income  has 
fallen  rapidly.  Only  recently  have  there  been 
federal  funds  appropriated  for  the  direct  sup- 
port of  the  education  of  students,  and  these, 
like  state  appropriations  to  support  existing 
public  medical  schools,  are  not  rising  in 
keeping  with  the  need.  Althougli  the  drug 
Industry  has  supported  selected  programs  in 
continuing  education,  this  activity  is  par- 
ticularly lacking  in  support,  with  no  endow- 
ments, no  governmental  appropriations,  and 
no  foundation  grants.  The  participating 
physicians  do  pay  fees  for  attendance,  but 
these  cannot  cover  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

The  problem  in  research  is  quite  different. 
Whereas  in  education,  the  medical  school.s 
have  tried  valiantly  for  years  to  teach  more 
students,  supported  by  inadequate  budgets 
which  are  now  declining  in  purchasing  power, 
in  blo-medical  research,  the  medical  schools 
have  experienced  a  very  rapid  increase  in 
financial  support  over  the  last  two  decades, 
particularly  from  federal  sources.  They  have 
recruited  large  and  competent  staffs,  built 
research  facilities,  and  acquired  expensive 
apparatus  and  libraries.  In  the  past  two  years, 
the  rising  trend  of  federal  support  ha.? 
stopped,  and  currently  a  decline  has  set  in. 
Thus,  the  medical  schools  continue  with  re- 
sponsibility which  society  a.sked  of  them, 
but  no  longer  have  the  economic  m.eans  to 
meet  this  responsibility.  Adjustments  in  re- 
search obligations  can  be  made  and  surely 
will.  However,  such  adjustments  take  time, 
and  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  drain 
on  medical  school  funds  to  meet  the  deficits 
between  the  former  level  of  research  support 
and  that  lower  level  which  national  policy 
seems  to  require. 

Cutbacks  in  research  and  training  grants 
pose  another  problem  for  medical  schools. 
Medicine  is  taught  today  as  an  indivisible 
triad,  in  which  teaching,  research  and  patient 
care  go  hand  in  hand.  Thus,  research  and 


training  grants  help  to  finance  the  faculty 
and  general  overhead  of  the  schools.  Of  22,"- 
163  faculty  members,  nearly  half  receive 
some  portion  of  their  support  from  research 
and  training  grants,  and  16,3  percent  are  en- 
tirely funded  in  this  way.  Reduce  the  flow  of 
those  funds  and  the  entire  education  effort 
suffers. 

In  the  last  category  of  medical  center  ac- 
tivity, extramural  services,  lies  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  vexing  parts  of  the  financial 
problem.  There  are  no  endowments,  no  tui- 
tions, few  government  appropriations,  no 
foundation  grants,  and  no  voluntarv  gifts  to 
support  them.  In  contrast,  the  requests,  the 
demands,  the  pleadings  to  each  medical 
school  for  assistance,  participation,  advice 
and  manpower  for  a  great  variety  of  com- 
mimlty  and  national  projects  are  swelling 
to  great  proportions.  Medical  school  deans 
find  themselves  faced  with  the  cost  of  meet- 
ing community  demands  but  with  little  or  no 
income  to  pay  for  it. 

Extra-mural  services  also  add  to  the  al- 
ready critical  manpower  problems  of  the 
centers.  Committed  to  the  education  of  more 
students,  caring  for  more  patients,  and  con- 
tinuing vital  research,  medical  school  facul- 
ties still  find  it  difficult  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  community  needs.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  members  of  the  clinical  faculty 
already  hold  dual  appointments  in  the  medi- 
cal school  and  teaching  hospitals.  For  exarn- 
ple,  the  chief  of  the  medical  service  at  the 
hospitals  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
department  of  medicine  at  the  school  and 
so  on  down  the  line.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
these  busy  men  can  find  time  for  commu- 
nlty  service  only  as  an  overload  on  a  work 
week  which  is  already  of  the  magnitude  of 
seventy  hours. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  financial  plight  of  our 
medical  centers  on  a  particular  actlvltv  or 
a  failure  of  the  schools  or  of  socletv  Yet"  the 
simple  fact  Is  that  our  medical  schools  must 
do  and  are  doing  more  and  more  and  as  a 
consequence  of  a  declining  Income,  are  work- 
ing themselves  into  bankruptcy. 

John  S.  Millis, 

Vice  President. 


POLITICAL  REPRESSION  BY  THIEU 
REGIME 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
gret to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate yet  another  example  of  the  con- 
sistent pattern  of  pohtical  repression 
employed  by  the  Thieu  regime  Mr 
Philip  Shabecoff  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  describes  a  growing 
wave  of  student  protest  in  Saigon  and 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Thieu  re- 
gime to  stifle  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Shabecoffs  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  Seeexliiblt  l.t 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Saigon  University  students  are  protest- 
ing the  Thieu  government's  violation  of 
the  civil  liberties  of  student  representa- 
tives. According  to  a  student  quoted  by 
Mr.  Shabecoff,  18  student  leaders  have 
been  arrested  by  the  Tliieu  regime  since 
1967  but  none  of  them  has  ever  been 
brought  to  trial.  The  students  are  de- 
manding that  those  arrested  be  given 
prompt  trials  in  civilian  courts. 

This  might  seem  to  be  a  simple  enough 
request,  but  given  the  recent  drumhead 
justice  meted  out  to  Deputy  Tran  Ngoc 
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Chau  by  an  unconstitutional  military 
tribunal,  there  seems  little  likelihood 
that  their  request  will  be  honored.  As 
one  student  leader  told  Mr.  Shabecoff: 
In  the  broader  sense  this  student  protest 
Is  only  part  of  a  struggle  for  real  freedom 
and  democracy  In  this  country. 

The  present  student  upheaval  only 
one  in  the  latest  of  a  series  of  events 
which  illuminate  how  rapidly  the  facade 
of  democracy  in  South  Vietnam  is  crum- 
bling. Having  ridden  roughshod  over 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  Chau  case,  President  Thieu 
now  finds  himself  beset  by  the  students. 
The  portents  of  this  development  are 
most  ominous.  As  Mr.  Shabecoff  points 
out,  student  groups  have  played  a  major 
role  in  the  overthrow  of  previous  Viet- 
namese ruling  cliques. 

One  wonders  whether  the  Embassy  in 
Saigon  and  the  adminLstration  see  the 
relationship  between  the  Chau  case  and 
the  current  student  unrest.  One  wonders 
further  whether  they  have  noted  the 
parallel  between  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  end  of  the  Diem  era  and  the 
present  latent  turmoil  in  Saigon. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  nuli- 
tarily  in  Vietnam,  the  character  of  the 
Thieu  regime  may  well  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  fate  of  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnamization  policy.  There  seems 
to  be  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  acknowledge  the  reali- 
ties of  this  fact. 

The  American  public  has  been  deceived 
about  the  natuie  of  the  Thieu  regime. 
What  is  worse  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  apparently  deceived  itself  into 
believing  that  its  lofty  purposes  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  achieved  through  the  agency 
of  a  regime  which  corrupts  the  very  free- 
doms which  we  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
fending. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Vietnam  Student  Protests  Spread  in  SprrK 

or  Police 

(By  Philip  ShabecoS) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — A  student  pro- 
test movement  is  rapidly  gathering  momen- 
tum In  South  Vietnam  despite  Government 
efforts  to  stifle  it. 

Today  the  police  sealed  off  the  ofiBce  of  the 
students'  "struggle  committee,"  which  is  di- 
recting a  general  strike  of  Saigon  University's 
32.000  students. 

Yesterday,  policemen  and  soldiers  occupied 
all  branches  of  the  university  to  block  a 
planned  mass  meeting  and  a  march  on 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 's  palace. 

But  the  police  action  has  apparently  not 
slowed  the  growth  of  the  protest  movement. 
Students  at  the  universities  at  Hue  and  Can- 
tho  and  the  Buddhist  Van  Hanh  University 
have  offered  support  to  the  Saigon  students. 

Eight  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  pub- 
lished a  declaration  supporting  the  student 
movement  and  alleging  police  brutality  In 
dealing  with  student  prisoners. 

Leaders  of  the  movement  said  toaay  that 
20  students  had  volunteered  to  disembowel 
themselves  and  that  five  had  offered  to  com- 
mit suicide  by  fire  11  the  students'  demands 
were  not  met. 

Basically,  the  students  are  demanding  that 
the  Government  respect  civil  rights  and  allow 
university  autonomy.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  walkout  at  Saigon  University  was  the  ar- 
rest on  March  10  of  Huynh  Tan  Mam,  acting 
chairman  of  the  University's  Student  Union. 
The  police  said  that  Mr.  Mam  was  a  Com- 
munist and  an  agent  of  the  Vletcong. 
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The  students  dispute  the  Government  ac- 
cusation against  Mr.  Mam.  But  that  was  not 
the  reason  for  the  strike.  The  protest  move- 
ment is  Intended  to  force  the  Government 
to  give  Mr.  Mam  and  other  arrested  students 
speedy  trials  by  Independent  civilian  courts. 

Doan  Van  "foal,  a  leader  of  the  Saigon 
University  protest  movement,  as-serted  in  an 
interview  today  that  Mr  Mam  was  the  18th 
student  representative  arrested  since  1967 
who  had  not  been  brovight  to  trial.  Most  of 
them,  he  said,  had  been  drafted  into  the  army 
after  having  spent  several  months  In  Jail. 

"It  is  ironic  that  the  Government  accuses 
them  of  being  Communists  and  then  puts 
them  in  the  army,"  said  Mr.  Toai.  a  slight, 
sof  tspoken,  24-year-old  pharmacy  student. 

One  reason  that  Mr.  Mam  was  arrested, 
Mr.  Toal  asserted,  was  that  as  leader  of  the 
Student  Union  he  had  transmitted  a  letter 
from  Saigon  students  to  students  In  the 
United  States  alleging  that  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  was  becoming  a  dictatorial 
regime. 

The  students  are  insisting  that  the  Govern- 
ment explain  all  charges  of  Communism  and 
other  vague  accusations  against  all  students 
arrested  and  detained  In  recent  years. 

Finally,  the  students  are  dem.inding  that 
the  Government  end  Its  "repressive  meas- 
ures" against  the  students  and  to  respect  the 
principle  of  university  autonomy. 

"In  the  broader  sense,  this  student  protest 
Is  only  a  part  of  a  struggle  for  real  freedom 
and  democracy  in  this  country."  Mr.  Toai 
said. 

He  declared  that  the  Government's  attempt 
to  crush  the  protest  movement  was  not  a 
new  policy.  He  said : 

"The  Government  will  not  let  the  students 
meet  among  themselves  for  any  reason.  We 
can't  even  get  together  to  put  on  plays  or 
listen  to  music." 

If  precedent  is  any  guide.  President 
Thieu's  Government  has  reason  to  be  wary  of 
student  power.  Militant  students  played  a 
major  role  in  overthrowing  the  regime  of 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  1963  and  of  Nguyen  Khanh 
in  1964. 

After  the  presidential  elections  of  1967, 
which  brought  Mr.  Thieu  to  power,  students 
in  Saigon  held  a  numlser  of  meetings  to 
charge  election  fraud.  But  after  a  number  of 
student  leaders  were  arrested  and  put  in  the 
army,  the  student  movement  remained  rela- 
tively dormant. 

By  law.  university  students  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  supposed  to  be  draft-exempt  as  long 
as  they  pass  their  annual  school  examina- 
tions. 

The  current  student  movement  is  some- 
what different  from  past  student  protest 
activity.  For  one  thing.  Its  basic  support  is 
said  to  come  from  southern  Roman  Catholics. 
Past  student  movements  were  largely  orga- 
nized and  supported  by  Buddhist  militants. 

However,  this  movement  too  is  employing 
nonviolent  techniques  such  as  hunger  strikes 
and  the  threat  of  self-immolation  by  stu- 
dents. 

The  students  are  braclhg  for  still  sterner 
repression  by  the  Government,  Mr.  Toai  said. 

"The  Government  gives  those  who  oppose 
it  only  two  alternatives."  he  declared. 
"Either  they  go  to  Jail  or  they  Join  the  Vlet- 
cong," 


DAVID  LAWRENCE  SQUELCHES 
CHET  HUNTLEY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  July  14  Evening  Star,  David 
Lawrence  accurately  refutes  the  charges 
recently  made  by  Chet  Huntley,  an 
NBC  commentator  who  for  14  years 
has  presented  an  anti-Republican,  anti- 
conservative  view  of  the  news. 

His    charges    that    the    President    is 


"shallow"  are  groundless  and  apparently 
based  on  the  fact  that  President  Nixon 
did  nothing  to  curry  Huntley's  favor— 
which,  to  many,  is  a  mark  of  great 
distinction. 

In  any  event,  the  editorial  should  be 
of  interest  to  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"SHALt.ow"  Comment  on  Nixon  Scored 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

When  a  prominent  broadcaster  was  quoted 
the  other  day  as  having  said  In  an  interview 
that  he  was  "overwhelmed"  by  the  "shallow- 
ness" of  President  Nixon,  one  wonders  how 
the  busy  man  in  the  White  Hotjse  could  get 
"equal  time" — either  In  the  magazine  that 
published  the  article  or  on  the  wire  services 
that  reported  it — to  pwlnt  out  the  nimiber  of 
observers  who  evidently  think  Just  the  oppo- 
site about  some  of  his  policies. 

Sizing  up  a  president  Is  not  an  easy  task, 
as  not  aU  the  critics  really  get  behind  the 
scenes.  A  chief  executive,  when  he  does  have 
newsmen  traveling  with  him.  Is  usually  cau- 
tious about  what  he  says. 

A  good  way.  of  course,  to  analyze  his  Judg- 
ment is  to  read  the  transcripts  of  his  remarks 
In  a  televised  news  conference.  The  questions 
asked  are,  for  the  most  part,  usually  not 
known  to  the  president  In  advance,  and  cer- 
tainly as  some  of  his  answers  provoke  other 
questions  It  Is  obvlovis  that  he  Is  talking  in 
an  impromptu  manner. 

Nixon  has  been  on  television  at  least  seven 
times  since  last  November,  and,  based  on  the 
Gallup  polls,  he  has  generally  made  a  good 
Impression  on  the  public. 

Presidents  have  had  a  variety  of  relation- 
ships with  newsmen  throughout  the  years, 
depending  on  how  commtmlcatlve  they  ar« 
on  public  affairs.  This  correspondent  has 
known  11  out  at  the  15  presidents  who  have 
served  in  the  second  century  of  America's  his- 
tory as  an  Independent  nation.  Some  of  them 
have  been  inclined  to  talk  freely  to  members 
of  the  press,  and  othera  have  been  reluctant. 

But  a  Judgment  of  the  kind  of  man  sitting 
in  the  White  House  can  hardly  be  formed 
on  the  basis  merely  of  press  relationships.  It 
comes  only  by  talking  with  men  in  and  out 
of  Congress  who  have  conferences  frequently 
with  the  chief  executive  and  who  have  a 
chance  to  appraise  tils  brain-power  and  his 
grasp  of  public  affairs. 

This  writer  started  to  cover  the  White 
House  In  1910.  during  the  administration  of 
President  William  Howard  Taft,  and  has 
v^Tltten  about  the  news  there  under  Pres- 
idents Wilson,  Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoover. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Nixon. 

While  each  of  them  differed  from  the  other 
In  personality,  they  were  all  men  of  good 
conscience  and  integrity.  They  were  dedi- 
cated to  their  Jobs.  They  made  some  decisions 
that  were  unpopular.  They  made  mistakes 
in  Judgment  and  encountered  criticism.  But 
even  their  bitterest  critics  would  say  pri- 
vately that  they  respected  the  presidents  with 
whom  they  differed. 

This  writer  has  observed  that  every  pres- 
ident has  shown  a  deep  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  a  seriousness  of  purpose — a  feeling 
that  the  high  office  of  c'.'.ief  executive  could 
not  be  dealt  with  in  any  casual  way.  The 
advice  of  well-informed  persons  has  been 
earnestly  sought  again  and  again.  Though 
policies  have  sometimes  met  with  disfavor, 
the  presidents  themselves  have  felt  that  they 
had  made  a  sincere  effort  to  reach  the  right 
conclusion. 

To  say  that  any  president  of  the  United 
States  Is  "shallow"  seems  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  throughout  his  political  life  many  peo- 
ple have  a  chance  to  test  him  In  other  posi- 
tions which  he  previously  held.  It  would  be 
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almost  impossible  for  anybody  without  a 
sense  of  practicality  and  experience  in  Amer- 
ican life  to  become  president  of  the  United 
States^specially  in  the  last  half-century. 

Nixon  volunteered  for  the  Navy  in  World 
War  11  and  won  two  battle  stars  and  two 
conimendatlons.  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1946,  then  to  the  Sen- 
ate m  1950.  Subsequently  for  eight  years  he 
served  as  v;ce  president,  and  was  barely  de- 
feated for  the  presidency  by  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  1960.  Individuals  prominent  in  public  life 
and  in  the  Republican  party  had  a  chance 
to  know  him. 

From  1963  to  1968  Nixon  practiced  law  in 
New  York  City — a  place  where  he  won  a  repu- 
tation for  alertness  of  mind  and  good  Judg- 
ment as  well  as  a  capacity  to  render  sound 
advice.  After  all  this,  the  Republican  party 
nomlna.ed  him  in  1968  almost  without  op- 
position, and  the  American  people  elected 
him  president.  The  latest  Gallup  polls  show 
the  .silent  majority  is  still  behind  him. 


LEON  SHLOSS,  SENIOR  EDITOR 
OF  GOVERNMENT  EXECUTIVE, 
PRAISES  ACnON  TO  UNIFY  GOV- 
ERNMENT RESEARCH  ON  AIR  AND 
SEA— SENATOR  ERNEST  HOL- 
LINGS.  CHIEF  SENATE  SPONSOR^ 
IN-DEPTH  HEARINGS  TO  BE 
CHAIRED  BY  SENATOR  ROLLINGS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
capable  senior  editor  of  Government  Ex- 
ecutive, Leon  Shloss,  has  written  a  timely 
and  interesting  article  on  the  adminis- 
tration bill  to  combine  governmental  re- 
search in  the  Nation's  air  and  sea. 

In  his  comprehensive  report  "At  Long 
Last:  Unified  Government  Research  on 
the  Air  and  Sea,"  Shloss  explains  the 
basic  proposals  contained  in  the  measure 
to  create  the  National  Oceanographic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to  re- 
place the  many  Government  agencies  en- 
gaged in  this  important  research. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs),  chairman  of  the  Oceanog- 
raphy Subcommittee,  is  expected  to 
hold  in-depth  hearings  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  for  a  single  entity  to  control  re- 
search in  the  ocean  and  atmosphere.  His 
imderstanding  of  this  problem  is  well 
known,  and  we  can  expect  leadership 
from  our  colleague  as  he  moves  forward 
in  the  determination  of  a  program  for 
effective  research. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Shloss'  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  Long  Last:  Unified  Government 

Research  or  the  Air  and  Sea 

(By  Leon  Shloss) 

HIGHLIGHTS 

1.  For  at  least  10  years  a  dozen  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  fragmented  authority 
have  been  trying  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  environment — making  studies  while  other 
nations  were  "making  hay." 

2.  Now,  at  long  last,  it  seems  certain  that 
a  single  entity  will  l>e  created  to  research 
the  mysteries  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmos- 
phere. To  be  named  the  National  Oceano- 
graphic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  It  will  take  command  of  the  "splin- 
ter" offices. 

3.  Doubtless  the  head  men  of  departments 
which  win  have  some  authority  subtracted 
^  buck  the  reorganization  plan  which  the 
White  House  Is  sending  to  Congress.  But  the 


plan  Is  in  the  form  of  an  Executive  Order 
and  does  not  require  passage  of  new  legisla- 
tion. The  proposal  will  become  law  in  60  days 
unless  the  House  or  Senate  objects. 

4.  All  official  quarters  have  dropped  the 
"cone  of  silence,"  but  here  are  the  details  as 
ferreted  out  by  Government  Executive. 

After  too  many  years  of  badly  splintered 
authority,  during  which  other  nations  were 
making  steady  progress  w'-.ie  the  US  wa* 
making  studies,  this  country  is  about  to  have 
a  single  Government  entity  to  deal  with  its 
pressing  oceanographic  and  atmospheric  re- 
search needs. 

The  new  unit  will  be  titled  the  National 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion ( NOAA )  which,  of  course,  acronym-mad 
Washington  is  already  calling  "Noah."  NOAA's 
budget  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200 
million. 

At  presstime,  Congress  awaited  an  Execu- 
tive Order  from  the  White  House  directing 
creation  of  NO.\A  and  specifying  what  func- 
tions will  be  removed  from  what  agencies  and 
placed  under  one  roof — the  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

Appropriate  Congressional  committees 
have  been  briefed  by  the  White  House.  Crea- 
tion of  an  "administration,"  as  apposed  to  an 
Independent  "agency,"  does  not  require  legis- 
lation, wmch  might  be  filibustered  by  Gov- 
ernment departments  which  stand  to  have 
some  current  authority  subtracted.  Hence, 
NOAA  will  become  fact  unless  the  House  or 
the  Senate  objects  within  60  days. 

Capitol  Hill  expects  the  Executive  Order, 
embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Orga- 
nization, chaired  by  Litton  Industries  Presi- 
dent Roy  L.  Ash,  by  July  1.  This  means  that, 
barring  Congressional  objection.  NO.^A  would 
come  into  being  about  September  1. 

The  departments  and  other  entities  which 
stand  to  lose  the  most  include  Interior,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Navy. 
A  Senate  official  who  Is  intimately  in- 
volved with  the  project  was  asked  if  he  ex- 
pected any  substantial  exposition  from  ex- 
ecutives of  those  bodies.  He  said:  "There'd 
better  not  be  If  they  want  to  stay  around 
town.  Have  you  noticed  what  is  happening 
to  dissenters?" 

Under  the  organization  plan  in  the  works 
the  following  programs  would  be  taken  over 
by  NOAA:  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
(from  Interior)  :  Anadromous  (salmon)  fish- 
ing (from  Interior):  marine  mining  (In- 
terior); sea  grant  programs  (investigation  of 
marine  resources)  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  Great  Lakes  survey  functions 
(from  Army  Corps  of  Engineers);  the  Na- 
tional Data  Buoy  program  (from  the  Coast 
Guard ) ;  the  National  Oceanographic  Data 
Center  (from  the  Navy) . 

Tl-.e  Congressional  committees  Involved 
( House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  House 
Government  Operations,  and  Senate  Com- 
merce) ,  plus  the  Commerce  Department,  ob- 
viously got  the  word  to  clam  up  until  the 
plan  reached  the  Hill,  but  Government  Exec- 
utive was  able  to  obtain  the  following  in- 
formation from  completely  reliable  sources: 
Commerce  would  receive  authority  for  op- 
eration of  NOAA.  in  turn  would  probably 
make  its  own  Environmental  Science  Service 
Administration  (ESSA)  the  nucleus.  The 
handful  of  Involved  officials  In  Commerce. 
Including  Secretary  Maurice  Stans,  made 
themselves  completely  unavailable  to  news 
media,  but  Stans  attended  the  Congressional 
briefings  by  the  White  House  to  the  Ocean- 
ography subcommittees  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine   (House)    and   Commerce    (Senate), 

The  only  hearings  required  will  be  before 
the  Government  Operations  Committee,  but 
the  House  Oceanographic  subcommittee  will 
probably  hold  hearings  to,  among  other 
things,  give  industry  representatives  a  voice. 
A  House  source  said : 
"This  subcommittee  has  been  working  on 


the  problem  for  10  years.  Its  chairman.  Rep. 
Alton  Lennon  (D-N.C.l ,  a  year  ago  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  an  Independent  oceano- 
graphic agency  which  would  have  absorbed 
the  entire  Coast  Guard.  The  new  NOAA  pro- 
posal takes  from  the  Coast  Guard  only  the 
National  Data  Buoy  program.  The  bill  would 
also  have  established  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  oceans  and  the  atmos- 
phere, comprising  15  leading  figures  from 
cu'slde  of  Government.  Such  a  step  is  not  in 
the  current  White  House  proposal,  and  the 
subcommittee  will  probablv  want  to  know 
why." 

"I  am  sure."  he  continued,  "the  subcom- 
mittee win  also  want  to  make  a  determina- 
tion on  the  Issues  that  are  certain  to  come 
up  in  the  wake  of  the  NOAA  order,  and  to 
define  follow-up  legislation." 

A  Senate  source  said  he  expected  that 
hearings  would  also  be  held  bv  the  Ocean- 
ography subcommittee  headed  by  Sen  Ernest 
HoUlngs  (D-S.C). 

Both  sources  said  there  was  nothing  In 
the  White  House  briefings  that  the  subcom- 
mittees hadn't  alreadv  deliberated.  This 
tended  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  caught  with  its  position 
papers  down  by  newspaper  stories  that  ob- 
viously were  leaked,  and  had  to  hustle  to 
catch  up  with  the  situation. 

Among  the  items  yet  to  be  decided  !<;  the 
level  of  leadership  NOAA  will  be  given— 
certainly  at  least  an  assistant  secretary  of 
Commerce,  with  a  possibiUtv  of  an  under 
secretary. 

In  addition  there  Is  the  matter  of  what 
uin  happen  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
a-id  Coastal  Laboratories  functions  now 
within  the  Interior  Depr^.rtment 

Tlie  White  House  decided  on  two  new  re- 
organization plans  to  cope  with  the  enrtron- 
tnent  problem— the  other  entails  creation 
of  an  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion (EPA I— because  President  Nixon  is  said 
to  feel  that  the  Government  must  fight  the 
problems  of  pollution  on  two  fronts.  The 
first  front  is  the  immediate  war  against  to- 
day s  polluted  air  and  water  This  will  be 
EPAs  concern.  The  second  front  concerns 
the  forecast  of  pollution  problems  and  the 
research  which  must  be  done  to  identlfv  a"d 
combat  the  pollution  of  the  1980s  and  bevond 
This  will  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  NOAA 

Oceanography  has  traveled  a  rocky  road 
The  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  said 
this  Nations  sunival  might  depend"  upon 
the  seas  Later  he  pocket-vetced  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  oc-an.  .graphic  legUlation  Pr^-s- 
ident  Lyndon  B.  Jchnson  named  a  conim'<!- 
sion  to  study  oceansgraphic  nocds  but  fai'ed 
to  act  upon  any  of  the  recommendations  t'>at 
the  commission  made.  Up  until  now  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  Included  the  subject  In  one 
campaign  speech,  appointed  a  task  fcrce 
to  study  it  and  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the 
topics  edited  out  of  his  State  of  the  Union 
message.  Otherwise  he  has  avoided  any  ref- 
erence to  the  problem. 

One  of  the  most  knowledeeable  Journall=t<: 
in  the  field- Robert  W.  Niblock.  editor  of 
VndeT  Sea  Technology.,  the  industry's  recog- 
nized authority,  sums  it  up  this  way:  "if 
ever  a  method  was  devised  to  build  ships  out 
of  paper,  then  the  oceanographic  studies  that 
ex. St  would  provide  eiiough  raw  mate.-ial  to 
build  a  luxury  rese.-.rrh  ve-^el  for  every 
scienti.->t  who  wanted  to  go  to  sea. 

"If  there  is  a!iy  single  major  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  all  the  studies,  it  is  this:  the 
present  Federal  organizational  structure  for 
oceanography  stit.ks  and  progress  will  be 
stymied  until  something  is  done  about  it." 

The  benefits  to  be  reaped  through  an  ef- 
ficient NOAA  are  myriad  Taking  as  an  ex- 
ample the  National  Data  Buoy  program.  It 
could  provide  infcrmatlon  which  would 
vastly  Improve  long-range  weather  forecast- 
ing At  present  there  are  tremendous  areas 
of  the  earth  from  which  no  data  Is  avail- 
able and  little  air -sea  Interaction  data  and 
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data  on  the  temperature  of  the  upper  layers 
of  the  water.  Once  such  data  becomes  avail- 
able, there  would  be  payoffs  such  as  these: 

Knowing  when  to  project  shortage  of  fuel 
oil  for  winter. 

How  much  salt  to  stockpile  for  clearing  off 
roads  in  the  winter. 

Assist  the  recreation  btislness,  whether  It's 
skiing  In  the  north  or  swimming  in  the 
south. 

When  to  get  people  off  high  steel  in  the 
construction  business. 

Agricultural  implications. 

Routing  of  ships.  If  a  few  hours  can  be 
lopped  off  a  ship's  time  from  Point  A  to 
Point  B.  that's  money.  It  would  be  not  a 
matter  of  the  shortest  geographical  route,  but 
the  fastest  route  through  and  around 
weather. 

There  are  many  economic  wlndfaJls  to  be 
derived,  from  understanding  the  oceans  bet- 
ter, in  the  areas  of  communications,  trans- 
portation. Ashing,  safety,  oil  tower  operation 
and  other.s. 

•While  foreseeable  economic  benefits  are 
significant,  there  are  credible  authorities 
who  hope  that  not  too  much  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  cost  benefit  ratio.  One  such 
authority  Is  Dr.  Harris  B.  Stewart  Jr  .  direc- 
tor of  ESSA's  Atlantic  Oceanographlc  and 
Meteorological  Laboratories  near  Miami,  Fla. 
Stewart  says: 

"I  think  there  are  two  great  intellectual 
challengee  facing  our  American  generation — 
one  of  these  is  certainly  the  exploration  of 
space.  The  other  is  the  exploration  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  oceans.  The  nation  that 
falls  to  meet  the  intellectual  challenges  with 
which  It  is  faced  is  doomed  as  a  society. 

"If  we  devote  the  major  share  of  our  gross 
national  product  (GNP),  particularly 
through  the  Federal  Government,  to  provide 
creature  comforts,  and  neglect  these  Intel- 
lectual challenges,  we've  had  it. 

"I  think  a  stronger  program  of  exploring 
and  understanding  the  seas  can  In  fact  be 
justified  on  the  presently  popular  cost/ 
benefit  ratio  basis.  I  think  It  can  also  be 
justified  on  the  fact  that  this  Is  an  Intel- 
lectual challenge  and  we  damn  well  better 
rise  up  and  meet  It  or  the  US  Is  doomed 
as  i:  country." 

Stewart  makes  several  other  points: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  NOAA  is  going  to 
be  dependent  on  whether  it  can  locate. 
Identify  and  lure  the  really  top  people.  This 
to  me  has  been  the  secret  of  NASA's  suc- 
cess. They  have  put  together  a  team  the 
likes  of  which  have  never  been  seen.  Of 
course,  It  took  a  lot  of  money,  but  the  point 
Is  it  worked. 

■I'm  firmly  convinced  that  NOAA  can  be 
established  without  great  influxes  of  money. 
I  think  it  makes  thoroughly  good  sense  just 
to  combine  the  activities  for  smoothness  of 
operation.  There  will  be  presstires  for  more 
funds  to  get  things  started.  But  I'm  against 
any  big  influxes.  We're  not  ready  for  It  and 
there  are  too  mauy  other  demands  on  avail- 
able monies. 

"There  is  a  Sputnik  syndrome  that  might 
happen  at  any  time.  Assume  that  Russia 
w^ere  to  plant  a  manned  habitat  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Atlantic  Ridge.  All  of  a  sudden 
we'd  be  In  a  flap  and  we'd  have  the  same 
really  wasteful  imtlatlon  of  a  mass  project 
to  counteract.  Now  If  NOAA  is  established 
and  already  going  with  relatively  little 
money,  and  something  like  that  does  hap- 
pen, here's  a  group  already  working  that 
can  handle  the  situation. 

"The  Stratton  Committee  report  calls  for 
about  88  billion  over  a  10-year  period.  I 
think  that's  a  bit  much,  although  it  would 
take  that  much  to  do  all  the  things  the 
Stratton  report  sees  NOAA  doing.  But  my 
own  feeling  Is  that  It's  got  to  come  slowly. 
We  don't  want  a  crash  program.  As  soon  as 
you  get  Into  such  a  program,  you  generate 
waste.  I  would  like  to  see  a  slow,  orderly 
development   of  U.S.   posture   vls-a-vls  the 


oceans.  We  have  problems  In  that  oceanog- 
raphy has  been  oversold.  I  thlnt  we  made  a 
mistake  years  ago  trying  to  justify  the  U.S. 
scientific  problem  on  the  basis  of  the  rich 
resources  that  could  be  exploited." 

(The  Marine  Sciences  Commission,  chaired 
by  Julius  A.  Stratton,  chairman  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  composed  of  competent,  top 
level  men  from  industry,  the  legal  profession, 
Government  and  academic  institutions,  made 
recommendations  that  have  been  strongly 
supported  by  nearly  everyone  who  read  them. 
During  hearings  held  by  Senator  HoUlngs' 
subcommittee,  HoUlngs  finally  drew  from  Dr. 
Lee  DuBrldge,  the  President's  science  advisor, 
the  embarrassing  admission  that  he  had  not 
read  the  Stratton  report.) 

Stewart  says  that  the  early  overenthusiasm 
resulted  In  the  U.S.  "jumping  over  the  ex- 
ploration challenge  and  trying  to  go  right 
into  the  exploitation  Job,  and  that's  not 
smart.  Exploration  is  an  absolute  precursor  to 
exploitation." 

It  is  undeniable  that  as  of  now  (with  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Navy)  there  is  no  single 
focus  in  Government  working  on  the  tech- 
nology of  oceanography.  Instead,  as  Stewart 
puts  It:  "You  have  a  bunch  of  bicycle  shops 
working  independently." 

An  example  of  the  duplication  of  effort 
that  has  been  rife  in  the  last  10  years: 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  had 
a  man  producing  a  bathymetric  (bottom 
topography)  map.  He  used  data  from  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Geological  Survey 
had  a  group  producing  a  map  of  the  entire 
East  Coast,  also  using  data  obtained  for  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  Is  the  entity  charged  with  this 
mapping  responsibility.  It  had  been  asking 
unsuccessfully  for  years  through  budgetary 
channels  for  "funds  so  it  could  take  from  its 
flies  the  data  it  already  had  and  produce 
these  maps.  The  demand  for  the  maps  was 
big.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
needed  them  so  that  struggling  commercial 
fishermen  could  be  advised  where  to  fish. 

When  Industry  was  oversold  on  the  future 
of  oceanography  it  tooled  up  on  its  own  to 
produce  research  submarines.  As  Stewart 
says:  "There  are  some  cracker  jack  ones  on 
the  market  but  they're  being  laid  up  right 
and  left  because  there  is  not  enough  money 
In  the  separate  Federal  agencies  to  support 
them.  The  U.S.  has  an  incredible  fleet  of 
research  submersibles  and  no  one  agency  has 
enough  money  to  afford  to  use  them;  NOAA 
could  pull  together  the  projects  requiring 
their  use." 

Many  authorities  object  to  the  long-bruited 
appjellatlon  "Wet  NASA"  for  a  Federal  oceano- 
graphlc agency.  These  authorities  point  out 
that  "Wet  NASA"  implies  a  NASA-like  opera- 
tion which  it  really  would  not  be.  Exploration 
in  inner  space  is  different  In  that  there  Is  a 
whole  group  of  Federal  agencies  which  have 
a  whole  set  of  differing  responsibilities,  each 
01  which  demands  that  It  have  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  about  the  oceans. 

One  obstacle  has  been  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  apparently  regards  oceanog- 
raphy as  another  potential  sjxice  program, 
with  tax  dollars  flowing  out  and  nothing 
coming  In.  Yet.  the  Government  each  year 
receives  in  revenue  for  lease  and  sale  of  off- 
shore lands  more  than  its  annual  investment 
In  the  oceanographlc  program.  As  Editor 
Nlblock  puts  It: 

"If  the  President  decided  tomorrow  to 
launch  a  massive  ocean  program  the  indus- 
trial and  technological  capability  would  be 
there  waiting.  He  would  not,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  space  program,  need  to  spend  enor- 
mous amounts  of  tax  dollars  to  create  a  new 
industry.  Hundreds  of  production  projects 
could  be  launched  immediately  by  firms  that 
were  started  with  tills  very  objective  In 
mind." 

It  may  be  hard  to  visualize  an  ocean- 
ographlc exploit  matching  the  drama  and 
adventure  of  the  limar  expeditions,  but  ocean 


exploration  is  not  entirely  colorless  either. 
More  Important,  however,  Is  that  the  reasons 
for  undertaking  a  major  ocean  exploration 
and  exploitation  effort  can  be  vmderstood 
by  the  average  citizen.  He  knows  that  con- 
siderable food,  minerals  and  fresh  water  al- 
ready are  being  extracted  from  the  sea  and 
that  an  additional  Investment  will  produce 
a  still  larger  ocean  harvest. 

Many  say  that  the  principal  reason  that 
oceanography  has  not  received  the  attention 
or  support  It  deserves  from  the  White  House 
Is  that  it  lacks  a  strong  lobby.  "But,"  says 
Nlblock,  "must  an  effort  that  Is  so  clearly  in 
the  national  Interest  fade  away  because  it 
wasn't  able  to  muster  enough  political  pres- 
sure?" 

As  land  resources  are  depleted  by  an  ever- 
expanding  world  f)opulatlon  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  will  depend  in- 
creasingly on  the  sea.  It  Is  ironic  that  Etu-o- 
f)ean  countries  and  Japan  are  making  much 
better  use  of  the  Stratton  Commission's  re- 
port than  the  United  States. 

Japanese  government  officials  and  Indvis- 
trlalists  are  studying  the  document  and 
adapting  It  to  their  own  needs. 

In  Europe  a  six  nation  organization 
(EUROCEAN)  has  Iseen  established  to  speed 
the  development  of  advanced  marine  tech- 
nology and  the  acquisition  of  oceanic  in- 
formation. 

Nobody  today  can  say  with  certainty,  says 
Nlblock,  how  the  sea  will  best  serve  future 
generations,  but  even  the  untutored  realize 
that  man's  survival  will  depend  In  large 
part  on  his  ability  to  understand  and  use 
the  ocean  properly.  Whether  NOAA  receives 
the  attention  It  deserves  remains  to  be  seen 
as  the  nation  scrambles  through  the  enrtron- 
mental  seventies  and  the  priorities  sort  out. 


A     NEW     CROP     IN     THE     FERTILE 
CRESCENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  school 
textbooks,  a  great  part  of  the  Middle 
East  was  dubbed  with  its  ancient  name 
of  "the  Fertile  Crescent."  Once  the  pros- 
perous heart  of  the  ancient  world,  a  new 
crop  is  now  being  sown  in  the  area.  Ac- 
cording to  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology— a  highly  regarded  technical 
magazine  and  not  a  political  journal— 
the  Soviets  and  Arabs  now  have  1,230 
fighter-bombers  and  bombers  deployed 
in  the  Middle  East,  compared  with  ap- 
proximately 330  Israel  aircraft  in  these 
categories.  And  an  additional  50  Mig- 
21J's  under  Soviet  command  are  ex- 
pected to  be  added  this  summer. 

Added  to  this  are  some  2,400  Soviet 
T-54  and  T-55  tanks,  an  almost  equal 
number  of  120-millimeter  and  160-milli- 
meter heavy  mortars  and  at  least  eight 
new  Komar-  and  Osa-class  missile  boats, 
all  of  which  have  been  sent  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  its  Arab  clients. 

This  is  quite  a  sowing  of  dragons' 
teeth. 

The  quantities  of  arms — represent- 
ing some  $3  billion  in  Soviet  "invest- 
ment"—belie  the  claim  that  these  are 
for  Arab  defense  against  a  voracious 
Israel,  for  the  gap  between  Israeli  and 
Arab  strength  in  aircraft — runnins:  abcjut 
four  to  one — is,  in  the  words  of  Avia- 
tion Week,  "substantially  wider  than  it 
was  at  the  start  of  the  6-day  war  on 
June  5,  1967,  and  infinitely  greater  than 
it  was  a  week  later,  when  both  sides 
were  at  parity  with  fewer  than  300  air- 
craft each."  The  Israelis,  in  addition, 
have  only  slightly  less  than  a  third  of 
their  strength  in  modem  supersonic  air- 
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craft  while  more  than  half  of  the  com- 
bined Arab-Soviet  forces  are  supersonic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  from  the  distinguished  non- 
political  technical  journal.  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology,  on  the  danger-lad- 
en intensified  Soviet  military  presence 
in  the  Middle  East  be  included  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks.  I  ask  that 
Senators  read  these  articles,  form  their 
conclusions,  and  act  with  vigor  and  con- 
science on  those  conclusions  in  respect 
of  the  President's  new  policy  on  the  Mid- 
east which  clearly  depicts  the  grave  dan- 
ger of  continuing  war  and  confrontation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviets  Shifting  Mideast  Balance 
(By  Edward  H.  Kolcum) 

Tel  Aviv. — Soviet  pilots  defending  Egypt's 
interior  are  flying  a  new  Interceptor  with 
considerably  better  performance  character- 
istics than  the  Dassault  Mirage  3CJ,  Israel's 
air  superiority  aircraft. 

Russia  has  sent  150  pilots  and  100  MIG-21J 
Interceptors  to  Egypt  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try's air  defense  mission.  The  Russians  are 
organized  into  24  flight  units  and  operate 
from  at  least  four  bases  around  Cairo  and 
from  Beni  Suweif,  60  mi.  to  the  south.  The 
aircraft  and  pilots  are  part  of  a  complete 
modern  air  defense  package  that  includes 
40-50  SA-3  Goa  low-altitude  surface-to-air 
missile  batteries  being  Installed  and  operated 
by  the  Russians. 

The  USSR  in  a  combat  role  in  Egypt  has 
abruptly  changed  the  Middle  East  strategic 
picture  in  these  ways: 

Israel  is  compelled  to  halt  deep  strikes  into 
Egypt  to  avoid  a  direct  confrontation  with 
Russian-flown  aircraft. 

Egypt  is  relieved  of  protecting  its  interior 
and  is  concentrating  Its  full  air  and  ground 
strength  on  the  Sinai  territories  Israel  cap- 
tured in  the  1967  war.  In  the  past  two  weeks, 
250,000  Egyptian  troops  and  substantial  num- 
bers of  missile  and  artillery  batteries  have 
been  massed  in  a  20-mi.  band  along  the  109- 
mi  Suez  front  line.  Another  100,000  troops 
are  In  reserve,  Israel  Is  able  to  commit  fewer 
than  30,000  troops  along  this  line. 

Egyptian  air  force  has  started  a  series  of 
bold  probes  into  Sinai.  Flights  of  two  and 
three  Sukhol  Su-7  strike  fighters  are  regu- 
larly pounding  Israeli  Suez  position  with  500- 
Ib.  bombs.  For  the  first  time  since  the  cease 
fire,  Soviet-built  Ilyushin  n-28  bombers  have 
taken  the  offensive  and  are  hitting  Sinai  tar- 
gets. Israel  claims  to  have  shot  down  two 
r.~28s  over  the  captured  air  base  at  El  Arlsh. 

Syria  and  Jordan  are  exploiting  heavy 
Egyptian  presstu-es  along  the  Suez  and  have 
started  air  and  ground  probes  in  Israeli- 
occupied  eastern  borders. 

Israel  is  unable  to  compete  with  this  new 
Arab  initiative  One  Israeli  said  his  country's 
losses  "have  been  tremendous.  They're 
slaughtering  us." 

At  this  time,  Israel  does  net  know  the 
depth  of  the  Russian  commitment  to  Egypt — 
whether  the  Soviets  have  agreed  only  to  es- 
tablish defense  enclaves  around  cities  and 
strategic  sites,  if  they  will  protect  all  of 
Eevpt.  or  if  they  will  extend  their  role  and 
go  en  the  offensive. 

A  senior  Israeli  diplomat  said  further  de- 
velopments depend  largely  on  international 
re:iction  to  the  direct  Russian  involvement. 
He  said  Israel  is  convinced  Russia  does  not 
want  a  full-scale  war  and  has  concluded  that 
Its  present  move  into  Egypt  is  the  only  way  to 
project  its  Investment  in  the  country. 

The  MiG-21J  flown  by  the  Soviets  is  a  for- 
midable weapon.  It  is"  the  most  advanced 
Interceptor  in  this  series  and  can  fly  super- 
sonically  at  sea  level.  This  version  has  four 
wing  hard  points,  two  for  the  Atoll  Infrared 


guided  air-to-air  missile.  The  other  two  nor- 
mally are  used  for  fuel  tanks.  The  MiG-21J 
also  carries  an  external  23-mm,  gun  in  a  cen- 
terllne  pod.  Hard  points  also  can  be  used  for 
air-to-surface  missiles  in  an  offensive  strike 
role. 

Even  if  Israeli  pilots  were  free  to  engage 
this  aircraft,  the  Mirage  has  neither  the 
speed  nor  maneuverability  to  close  at  low 
level. 

The  MiG-21J  is  replacing  the  MiG-21C 
flown  by  the  Egyptians,  Israel  has  captured  a 
C  model,  and  tests  have  found  that  even  the 
MiG-21C  is  more  maneuverable  than  eitiier 
the  Mirage  or  the  McDonnell  Douglas  F-4E, 
when  flown  by  Israelis.  However,  when  flown 
by  Arab  pilots,  the  MiG-21C  has  been  Inef- 
fective. It  is  not  supersonic  at  se;i  level.  Is- 
rael claims  only  two  of  its  aircraft  have  been 
lost  In  dogfights  with  the  Egyptians  since  the 
cease  fire. 

The  F-4  currently  is  used  only  as  a  strike 
aircraft  by  Israel  fsecause  it  has  not  been 
needed  for  air  superiority  against  the  MiG- 
21C.  If  Israel  unleashes  its  pilots  to  go  on 
the  offensive  against  Ru.ssian-flown  MiG- 
21Js,  it  is  likely  that  the  F-1  will  be  given 
this  mission, 

US,  and  Israel  say  they  have  determined 
independently  that  Soviet  pilots  are  flying 
air  defense  in  Egypt.  The  first  Israeli  knowl- 
edge of  this  came  Apr.  11  when  a  Mirage  pilot 
who  understands  RtLssian  heard  the  lan- 
guage being  spoken  between  the  pilots  of  two 
MiG-21  aircraft.  He  reported  this  to  his  base 
and  was  ordered  not  to  engage.  A  second  sim- 
ilar Incident  occurred  Apr.  18. 

During  the  following  week.  Israel  cut  back 
on  its  deep  raids,  and  on  Apr.  28  the  govern- 
ment and  defense  ministry  decided  to  stop 
strikes  into  the  Interior  entirely.  The  ra- 
tionale was  that  an  Israeli-Russian  con- 
frontation could  bring  the  U.S.  into  a  com- 
bat role  here  and  could  set  the  stage  for  a 
general  war. 

A  high  I.sraell  foreign  ministry  official  said 
an  indication  of  an  escalation  in  the  Middle 
East  war  would  be  the  Soviet  admission  that 
they  have  taken  over  Egypt's  air  defense,  an 
admission  they  have  not  yet  made.  De.spite 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  interven- 
tion, "the  Russians  have  been  eloquently 
silent.  We  take  this  as  a  signal  that  they 
are  not  yet  committing  themselves.  If  the 
[missile]  sites  are  hit,  they  will  not  be  Rus- 
sian targets,  and  the  casualties  will  not  be 
Russian,"  he  said. 

This  same  logic  could  apply  In  air  engage- 
ments. 

Russia  has  long  been  Involved  In  training 
Egyptian  pilots  as  well  as  in  tactical  plan- 
ning. Only  a  few  days  before  Israel  discovered 
that  Soviet  Involvement  had  escalated  to 
combat  missions,  key  Israeli  defense  and  dip- 
lomatic spokesmen  told  Aviation  'Week  & 
Space  Technology  that  the  air  strategy  of 
deep  and  shallow  strikes  was  so  successful 
that  Egypt  could  not  mount  an  attack  to 
regain  the  Sinai  for  another  five  years. 

Russian  pilots  at  the  control  of  the  MiG- 
21  J  come  as  a  shock  to  Israeli  planners.  Some 
strategists,  who  correctly  predicted  the  MiG 
21J  would  be  deployed  in  Egypt,  forecast 
that  Russian  pilots  would  not  be  committed 
to  combat  until  the  Yakovlev  Yak-28P  Fire- 
bar all-weather  fighter  was  assigned  to  the 
country. 

Israeli  officials  believe  the  Russian  motiva- 
tion to  sharply  Incresise  Its  involvement  In 
Egypt  is  based  on  the  following: 

Politically,  Egypt  is  the  funnel  for  Soviet 
incursions  into  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Militarily.  Russia  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly frustrated  at  the  inability  of  the  EgjTj- 
tians  to  handle  the  hardware  it  is  lavishing 
there.  The  Soviets  are  appalled  that  Israel 
aircraft  flew  unchallenged  deep  into  the  UAR, 
Economically.  Russia  has  pumped  $3  bil- 
lion in  military  equipment  and  aid  programs 
into  Egypt. 


Tlius,  the  Soviets'  options  were  clear: 
either  keep  pouring  complex  equipment  into 
Egypt  which  they  knew  the  Egj-ptlans  could 
not  operate,  or  take  the  gamble  of  a  general 
war  by  operating  the  equipment  themselves. 
A  third  option  would  be  to  stop  aid  to  Egypt 
entirely.  But  this  wculci  have  virtually  as- 
sured an  unbroken  string  cf  i;raell  victories 
and  a  resultant  toppling  of  the  government 
of  Egyptian  President  Nasser  on  which  Rus- 
sia depends. 

Russia's  huge  military  Investment  in  Egypt 
has  Included  934  aircraft  and  300  SA-2 
Guideline  missiles.  Israel's  deep  strikes  Into 
Egypt  have  wrecked  the  Guideline  missile 
system,  which  was  deployed  In  30  batteries. 

Israeli  air  strategy  Is  ba.sed  fundamentally 
on  keeping  the  cease  fire  lines  quiet.  Deep 
strikes  at  multiple  targets,  which  were  con- 
ducted from  Jan,  7  until  late  AprU,  forced 
Egypt  to  thin  the  concentration  of  missiles 
and  artillery  along  the  Suez  This  strategy 
successfully  eased  the  front  line  pressure 
until  early  this  month,  when  Egypt  was  able 
to  reconcentrate  Its  fire  there.  The  second 
part  of  the  strategy,  shallow  strikes  along 
the  front  lines,  succeeded  In  keeping  Arab 
forces  along  the  borders  pinned  down  and 
blocked  any  buildup  In  forces  preparatory 
to  an  attempt  to  retake  the  lost  territories. 

Israel  Is  now  forced  to  reshape  Its  air  strat- 
egy. It  Is  likely  that  Israel  will  accept  the 
concept  of  enclaves  defended  by  Russians 
and  will  not  attempt  to  engage  Sortet-flown 
MlGs  or  to  destroy  SA-3  sites.  On  the  other 
hand,  Israel  Is  likely  to  continue  to  pound 
all  targets  In  a  band  15  ml.  behind  the  Suez 
whether  Egyptian  or  Russian  pilots  defend 
this  airspace. 

Whatever  new  strategy  should  evolve.  Is- 
rael cannot  continue  to  sustain  the  casual- 
ties It  has  received  since  May  1.  when  Egypt 
exploited  the  cessation  of  deep  raids  by  re- 
establishing all  its  fireFWwer  along  the  Suez. 

Until  the  deep  raids  were  stopped.  Israel 
provided  dally  demonstrations  of  its  control 
of  the  Middle  East  airspace  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  numerical  aircraft  superiority  held  by 
the  Arabs.  Israeli  security  has  become  ex- 
tremely tight  since  the  1967  war.  and  air 
strength  is  one  of  Its  most  closely  guarded 
secrets.  Best  estimates  are  that  the  air  force 
consists  of  300  tactical  strike,  air  superiority 
and  trainer  aircraft — about  half  of  them 
Mirage  3s,  F-4s  and  McDonnell  Douglas  A— 4s. 
Tlie  three  most  mllltantly  active  Arab  coun- 
tries— Egypt,  Iraq  and  Syria — had  fleets  to- 
taling 1.116  aircraft  earlier  this  year. 

The  numerical  odds  are  now  substantially 
higher,  with  the  Russian-flown  M1G-21JS 
and  the  prospect  that  Libya  could  Join  the 
militants  when  It  has  Its  fleet  of  108  Das- 
sault Mirages.  Israeli  planners  believe  the 
Egyptian  and  Libyan  air  forces  will  be 
merged,  but  one  official  said  Egypt  will  be 
Israel's  only  major  Arab  adversary  for  many 
years. 

"Under  Israeli  standards."  a  top  air  officer 
said,  "it  would  take  4,000  people  to  maintain 
and  fly  100  Mirages.  Under  Arab  standards,  it 
will  take  12,000.  Maybe  In  20  years  Libya  will 
have  an  air  force.  Until  then,  Egypt  will  con- 
trol it." 

In  the  tactical  environment  before  the  - 
Soviets  arrived,  Israel  had  the  opportunity  to 
shade  down  much  of  Its  new  hardware  In 
batt«.  The  F-4  was  first  used  in  combat  by 
the  »aells  Jan.  7  In  the  strike  against  an 
SA-2  ntlsslle  site  at  Dahashur.  7  mi,  south  of 
Helwan.  This  raid  marked  the  opening  of 
deep  strikes  into  Egypt,  In  the  four  months 
the  deep  strikes  were  part  of  the  air  strategy, 
about  45  were  flown  against  30  different 
targets  located  more  than  10  ml.  behind  the 
cease  fire  line  along  the  Suez. 

Israel  consistently  denies  raids  against  any 
but  military  targets.  Egypt  has  charged  that 
civUan  targets,  including  a  school,  have  been 
hit. 

The  F-4  and  A-4  were  used  as  fighter 
bombers  in  deep  raids  with  the  Mirage  3  pro- 
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vldlng  air  cover.  The  Mirage  has  been  respon- 
sible for  Itnocklng  down  most  Arab  aircraft 
in  air  battles.  Both  McDonnell  Douglas  air- 
craft can  be  equipped  for  dogfights,  but  nei- 
ther has  yet  flown  an  alr-superlorlty  mission 
m  the  Middle  East. 

One  observer  said  it  was  not  necessary  to 
use  the  American  aircraft  for  any  but  strike 
missions  as  long  as  targets  were  defended  by 
the  M1G-21C.  At  $4.5  million  each,  the 
Phantom  is  too  expensive  to  commit  to  a 
dogfight  merely  to  see  If  it  Is  better  than  the 
MiG-21  In  the  Middle  East  environment.  He 
added  that  the  high  ratio  of  Arab  losses  to 
those  of  Israel  proves  the  Mirage  was  In  the 
proper  role. 

The  Mirage  was  both  an  alr-superlorlty 
fighter  and  fighter  bomber  in  the  sl.x-day  war. 
The  combination  of  aircraft  cost,  range  with 
weapons  load  and  success  evolved  the  Israeli 
formula  for  aircraft  usage. 

As  now  used,  the  A-4  can  carry  an  8,200-lb. 
weapons  load  and  the  F-4,  16,000  lb.  This 
compares  to  about  4.000  lb.  for  the  Mirage  3. 
The  A-4  is  equipped  with  two  20-mm.  guns 
and  can  be  fitted  with  two  Sidewinders.  The 
F-4E  has  the  M61  Vulcan  cannon  capable  of 
firing  6,000  rounds  mln.  If  necessary  to  use  It 
In  an  alr-superlorlty  role  In  Israel.  It  can  be 
fitted  with  four  Sparrow  and  four  Sidewinder 
missiles. 

In  Its  alr-superlorlty  configuration,  the 
Mirage  3  Is  equipped  with  two  30-mm.  can- 
nons, a  Matra  530  missile  and  two  Side- 
winders. 

Another  American  system  in  operation  here 
Is  the  Sikorsky  CH-53  heavy-lift  helicopter. 
In  one  of  the  boldest  raids  of  the  war,  the 
CH-53  carried  a  commando  team  to  Ras  Arlb 
last  Dec.  26  where  experts  dismantled  and 
captured  a  complete  Russlan-bullt  S-12  Bar- 
lock  search  radar  Installation.  The  raid  was 
In  preparation  for  deep  strikes  into  Egypt 
that  began  two  weeks  later.  Used  to  detect 
low-flying  aircraft,  the  radar  was  taken  apart 
with  blow  torches,  wTenches  and  wire  cutters 
and  loaded  complete  with  consoles  and  an- 
tenna Into  the  helicopters.  It  has  since  been 
reassembled  and  is  in  operation  In  Israel. 

Pour  ranking  Egyptian  air  force  officers 
were  reported  executed  because  of  the  radar 
theft.  Indicating  the  depth  of  Egyptian  frus- 
tration over  its  Inability  to  stop  Israeli  raids 
Into  the  country.  This  undoubtedly  was  an 
element  that  Impelled  Egypt  to  surrender  Its 
air  defenses  to  Russia. 

Israel  has  not  admitted  receiving  the 
CH-53  but  now  has  seven  In  service.  The 
helicopter  probably  will  be  shown  publicly 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Independence  day 
parade  here  May  11.  F-4s  currently  are  be- 
ing delivered  at  the  rate  of  two  per  month, 
and  the  order  for  50  was  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  this  year. 

All  48  Skyhawks  In  the  same  order  have 
been  delivered. 

Of  the  French  aircraft  In  the  inventory, 
only  the  Mirages  and  Dassault  Mystere  4s 
are  now  used  In  combat.  Some  of  the  other 
aircraft — Super  Mysteree  and  Dassault  Our- 
agan  fighter  Iwmbers  and  Sud  Vautour  llgh* 
bombers — are  reaching  service  lives  of  15-20 
years.  Israeli  Fouga  Maglster  trainers  can 
be  converted  for  ground  attack,  but  they 
were  found  to  be  highly  vulnerable  In  the 
1967  war  and  have  not  been  used  for  this 
purpose  since  then. 

Initially.  Israeli  strikes  Into  Egypt  were  re- 
stricted to  a  10-mI.  strip  behind  Egyptian 
lines.  When  the  air  force  established  confi- 
dence In  Its  new  long-range  F-4s  and  A-4s, 
the  attack  pattern  was  enlarged  to  hit  "any- 
thing that  affects  the  quiet  of  the  front 
lines,"  a  top  air  strategist  said.  "The  main 
thing  we  accomplished  (with  the  deep 
strikes)  was  proving  to  Nasser  and  his  gen- 
erals that  they  are  not  ready  for  another 
war  with  Israel.  If  we  hadnt  done  what  we 
did,  Egypt  would  have  attempted  to  cross 
the  [Suez]  canal  and  there  would  have 
been  another  war." 


One  of  the  Interior  Israeli  targets  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  Egyptian  missile 
manufacturing  site  at  Heliopolls.  located  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  two  medium-range  missiles  Eg3?pt  Is 
known  to  be  developing  have  not  been  fired 
since  the  1967  war  when  they  were  Ineffec- 
tive. Egyptlan-buUt  ballistic  missiles  are  the 
Al  Zafir.  a  200-mi.  weapon  with  a  900-lb. 
warhead,  and  the  Al  Kahlr,  a  350-ml.  missile 
with  a  1,000-lb.  warhead. 

MIDDLE  EAST  AIRCRAFT  CLAIMS  (SINCE  1967  CEASE  FIRf 
TO  MAV  1) 


Country 

Type 

Number  shot 
down 

CLAIMED  BY  ISRAEL 
Egypt 

Syria. 

..  Mig-21 

Mig-17. 

Su-7  .. 

11-28.. 

UnidenI 
..  Mig-21. 

Mig-17. 

Ni 

a 
shot 

Ified.'.' 

57 

13 

18 

2 

1 

20 

4 

imber 
sraeli 
rcraft 
down 

Number 

admitted 

by  Israeli 

CLAIMED  BY  ARABS' 

Egypt 

Guerilla  groups 

Jordan 

Iraq      

-- 

158 
69 
4S 

27 

19 
2 
1 

10 
0 
7 
0 

Syria 

Saudi  Arabia      

2 
0 

Leba.ion 

0 

>  Israel  does  not  identity  type  of  aircraft  lost.  Of  its  total  losses, 
2  came  in  air  battles  over  Egypt.  Ground  fire  losses  were  8  over 
Egypt,  7  over  Jordan  and  2  over  Syria. 

•I  For  the  most  part,  Arabs  do  not  list  type  shot  down. 

Soviets  Accelerating  Mide.^st  Drive 
(By  Edward  H   Kolcum  i 

Geneva. — Soviet  Union  Is  acceler.itlng  Its 
massive  penetration  Into  the  Middle  East 
and  employing  strategy  designed  to  give  it 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red  Sea  and 
ultimately  the  oil-rich,  defenseless  states 
that  border  the  Persian  Gulf. 

At  the  same  time,  Russia  has  started  to 
court  Libya  directly  with  the  objective  of 
tori>edolng  the  French  sale  of  108  Dassault 
Mirages  to  that  country.  In  this  move,  Rus- 
sia has  the  strongest  support  of  Egypt,  Lib- 
ya's eastern  neighbor. 

The  feverish  burst  of  Soviet  activity  is  be- 
ing viewed  in  Europe  as  a  clever  exploitation 
of  the  Internal  dissension  In  the  U.S.  trig- 
gered by  President  Nl.xon's  controversial 
Cambodian  campaign.  While  America,  and 
much  of  the  remainder  of  the  western  world. 
Is  engrossed  In  the  U.S.  domestic  turmoil 
and  events  In  Southeast  Asia.  Russia  has 
been  able  to  accelerate  its  Middle  East  time- 
table by: 

Taking  over  the  complete  operation  of 
three  Egj-ptlan  military  airfields  and  con- 
trolling three  others  (see  map,  p.  17). 

SelUng  Libya  25  MIG-21  Mongol  trainers. 

Increasing  the  number  of  seasoned  air- 
men and  ground  troops  in  Egv-pt  to  15,000. 
Another  5.000  Soviet  civilian  technicians  and 
advisers  are  In  the  UAR 

Delivering  80  low-level  .surface-to-air  SA-3 
Goa  missile  launchers  and  160  Goa  missiles 
to  Eg^'pt. 

Constructing  15  T-shaper  Goa  concrete- 
shelter  sites  along  the  entire  109-ml.  length 
of  the  Suez  west  bank.  Sites  are  being  built 
at  standard  7.5-ml.  Intervals  along  the  Suez 
narrows.  This  Interval  allows  a  range  over- 
lap for  the  SA-3s.  providing  a  serious  poten- 
tial threat  to  low-level  Israeli  strike  mis- 
sions against  massed  Egj-ptlan  artillery  em- 
placements along  the  west  bank.  The  Goas 
probably  will  be  manned  by  Russian  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Deploying    four   Tupolev    Tu-16    strategic 


reconnaissance  aircraft  to  Aswan,  from 
which  they  will  keep  watch  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Stationing  a  picket  destroyer  off  the  Sinai 
coast  to  furnish  early  warning  data  to  Egypt 
of  Israeli  air  activity. 

Increasing  air-  and  sea-lift  between  Rus- 
slan  and  Egyptian  ports  to  the  point  where 
deliveries  now  are  at  the  heaviest  pace  since 
the  end  of  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

A  new  Intelligence  assessment  is  tha.t  Rus- 
sia will  bring  a  total  of  150  M1G-21J  inter- 
ceptors and  250-300  Interceptor  pilots  into 
the  UAR  to  defend  the  country's  interior. 
Three  airfields  now  completely  under  Soviet 
command  and  control  are  at  Inchas,  30  ml. 
to  the  northwest  of  Cairo;  Jlyanklls,  70  ml.  to 
the  northwest  of  Cairo,  and  Al  Mansura, 
70  mi.  north  of  the  UAR  capital.  Russian 
pilots  also  fly  from  Beni  Suef.  Cairo  West 
and  Aswan.  They  probably  control  these 
bases,  but  Egyptians  also  fly  from  them. 

Soviet  aircraft  are  protected  by  camou- 
flaged shelters  at  all  bases.  There  are  about 
450  hardened  shelters  in  Egypt. 

In  addition  to  Interior  air  defense  of  Egypt 
and  reconnaissance  of  the  Red  Sea,  Russia 
also  conducts;  routine  reconnaissance  of  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  and  the  Mediterranean,  using 
seven  Tu-16s,  with  Egyptian  markings  but 
flown  by  Russian  crews. 

The  15,000  uniformed  Russian  airmen  and 
troops  m  Egypt  are  responsible  not  only  for 
operating  and  maintaining  M1G-21J  Inter- 
ceptors and  Goa  missiles,  but  also  for  man- 
ning and  maintaining  associated  search 
radars  and  the  artillery  defending  the  mis- 
siles and  radar.  Russia  has  deployed  two 
low-level  radars  to  Egypt.  They  have  the 
code  names  Low  Blow  and  Flat  Pace.  The 
23-mm.  antiaircraft  artlller>'  used  for  de- 
fense is  radar  controlled. 

Russian  flying  elements  In  Egypt  are  or- 
ganized Into  12-alrcraft  units.  Three  such 
tmlts,  with  36  aircraft,  form  a  fighter  regi- 
ment. The  entire  Soviet  Interceptor  fleet  In 
Egypt  goes  on  alert  whenever  Israeli  aircraft 
penetrate  UAR  airspace. 

New  equipment  delivered  to  Eg>-pt  In  re- 
cent weeks  also  has  included  16  additional 
Sukhol  Su-7  fighter  bombers.  This  brings 
to  86  the  number  of  these  strike  aircraft  in 
Egyptian  hands,  and  the  new  deliveries  Indi- 
cate that  Egypt  Intends  to  increase  its  air 
pressure  on  the  occupied  Slnal. 

As  of  late  last  week,  Egypt's  tactical  com- 
bat air  fieet  also  consisted  of  55  MlG-21Cs 
and  44  MlG-21Ds.  The  UAR  also  has  73  tacti- 
cal helicopters — ^malnly  the  Mil  Ml-1,  -4,  -6 
and  -8. 

In  Russia's  Middle  East  and  North  African 
penetrations,  Egypt  has  been  the  strategic 
pivot  point.  There  Is  a  new  fear  that  Egj-pt 
Is  convincing  Libya  to  back  out  of  Its  deal 
with  France  to  buy  Mirages.  The  rationale 
for  this  is  that  25  Mongol  trainers  have  been 
delivered  to  Egypt,  which  does  not  need  them. 
They  are  apparently  awaiting  further  ship- 
ment to  Wheelus  Air  Base  when  the  U.S. 
completes  its  withdrawal  from  this  base 
June  30.  Egypt  and  Libya  will  establish  a 
master  Arab  air  training  center  and  air  acad- 
emy at  Wheelus  when  the  U.S.  leaves. 

French  sources  dispute  the  conclusion  that 
Libya  Is  about  to  default  on  the  Mirage  deal 
and  say  that  first  deliveries  will  be  made  on 
schedule  next  January  and  February.  Tliey 
point  out  that  Libya  already  has  lost  $80 
million  by  canceling  the  missile  air  defense 
package  with  Britain.  It  Is  estimated  that 
Libya  has  paid  at  least  $30  million  down  on 
the  $400-mlUlon  Mirage  deal,  which  Includes 
spares,  training  and  maintenance  as  well  as 
the  108  aircraft. 

OH  looms  ever  larger  as  the  major  strategic 
and  economic  factor  behind  Russia's  Mld(31e 
East  and  North  African  push.  Although  the 
Persian  Gulf  states  have  largely  been  over- 
looked by  Intelligence  experts  as  a  Soviet 
goal,  the  departure  of  Britain  from  the  five 
states  there  makes  the  area  highly  attractive 
at  minimum  risk. 
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Britain  will  begin  its  East -of -Suez  with- 
drawal this  summer  and  complete  it  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  This  will  leave  the  wealthy 
states  of  Bahrain,  Qatar,  Kuwait,  Muscat  and 
Oman,  and  the  Truclal  states  open  to  Soviet 
Incursions. 

These  developments  are  evidence  to  some 
western  observers  that  land-based  military 
alrpower  Is  the  real  strategic  key  to  the  So- 
viet Middle  East  intervention.  To  Israeli  plan- 
ners, the  speed  at  which  Russia  Is  moving 
means,  the  price  Egjrpt  Is  paying  to  the  So- 
viets for  military  and  economic  aid  is  the 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

With  Soviet  control  of  the  Suez,  a  direct 
confrontation  between  Russia  and  Israel  will 
be  unavoidable  if  Israel  continues  Its  basic 
policy  of  holding  the  Slnal  territory  It  cap- 
tured m  the  1967  war.  A  critical  aspect  of  Is- 
raeli strategy  Is  to  pin  the  enemy  down  along 
a  15-mi.  strip  behind  the  Suez  cease-fire  line 
to  prevent  an  Arab  buildup  for  retaking  the 
Sinai. 

At  this  point,  Israel  appears  willing  to  al- 
low the  Soviets  to  defend  enclaves  in  Egypt's 
Interior,  but  believes  Its  existence  depends 
on  maintaining  the  Slnal  as  a  buffer  zone. 
Doubtless,  both  sides  vrtll  probe  the  other  to 
determine  how  far  they  can  go  short  of  ex- 
ploding the  area  Into  a  general  war. 

Soviet,  Arab  Aircraft  Strength  in  Mideast 
Tops  Israel's  4  to  1 

Soviets  and  Arabs  now  have  1.230  fi.ghter- 
bombers  and  bombers  deployed  In  the  Middle 
East,  compared  vrtth  approximately  330 
Israeli  aircraft  in  these  categories.  An  addi- 
tional 50  M1G-21JS  under  Sortet  command 
are  expected  to  be  added  this  summer. 

The  present  900-alrcraf  t  gap  between  Arab 
and  Israeli  fighter -bombers  and  bombers  Is 
substantially  wider  than  it  was  at  the  start 
at  the  Six-Day  War  on  June  5,  1967,  and  tn- 
amtely  greater  than  It  was  a  week  later,  when 
both  sides  were  at  par  with  fewer  than  300 
aircraft  each. 

Massive  Soviet  resupply  of  Arab  air  farces, 
which  began  with  the  June,  1967,  cease-fire 
has  continued  to  this  date. 

Breakdown  of  the  Arab-Sovlet-Israell  air 
order  of  battle  shows  the  Israelis  with  slightly 
less  than  one-third  of  their  strength  In 
supersonic  aircraft  while  more  than  half  of 
the  combined  Arab-Soviet  forces  are  super- 
sonic. By  country,  the  fighter-bomber  and 
bomber  estimate  Is : 

Soviet  Union,  100  MiG-21J£,  with  plans  to 
add  50  more  by  summer.  All  Soviet  aircraft 
units  are  based  In  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. Russia  had  no  aircraft  in  the  region  at 
the  close  of  the  Six-Day  War,  but  Immediate- 
ly established  a  permanent  command  pres- 
ence in  Egypt  and  thereafter  began  flying  op- 
erational missions  In  Yemen  against  the 
Royalist  forces. 

United  Arab  Republic.  600  aircraft.  Of  these 
approximately  320  are  MlG-21s  and  Sukhol 
Su-7s.  The  rest  are  subsonic  MlG-17s,  Tu- 
polev Tu-I6s  and  Hyushln  11-28:=.  At  the  close 
of  the  Six-Day  War  the  UAR  had  100  fighter- 
bombers  and  bombers. 

Syrian  Arab  Republic,  260  aircraft  of  which 
175  are  MlG-21s  and  Su-7s  and  85  are  MiG- 
17s.  S\Tla  had  55  aircraft  in  these  categories 
on  June  11.  1967. 

Iraq,  230  aircraft  of  which  150  are  MlG-21s 
and  Su-7s  and  80  are  MlG-17s  and  MlG-19s. 
The  current  figure  represents  an  increase  of 
more  than  200  aircraft  of  this  type  in  In- 
ventory since  June  1 1 ,  1967. 

Jordan,  40  aircraft,  of  which  22  are  Hawker 
Htmters  and  18  are  Lockheed  F-104s.  Jordan's 
entire  29-alrcraft  air  force  was  destroyed  In 
the  1967  war,  and  F-104s  were  supplied  on 
condition  they  not  be  used  against  Israel. 

Israel,  330  aircraft  of  which  approximately 
60  are  Dassault  Mirage  3Js,  42  are  McDonnell 
Douglas  F-4s  and  48  are  McDonnell  Douglas 
A-4s.  Israel  had  approximately  280  aircraft 
at  the  end  of  the  1967  war. 


In  addition  to  the  more  than  900  aircraft 
they  shipped  to  the  Mideast,  the  Russians 
have  sent  approximately  2,400  T-54  and  T-55 
tanks  and  an  equal  number  of  guns,  the 
majority  of  them  120-mm.  and  160-mm. 
heavy  mortars.  Bulk  of  the  tanks  and  guns — 
1,300  and  1,200,  respectively— has  been  de- 
livered to  Egypt.  Syria  has  received  650  tanks 
and  800  gtms  and  Iraq  100  tanks  and  300 
guns  since  the  Six-Day  War. 

The  Russians  have  also  shipped  eight  new 
Komar  and  Osa  class  missile  boats  to  the 
Cairo  government,  one  of  which  has  already 
been  sunk  by  the  Israelis.  The  Israelis  hope 
to  counter  these,  and  the  Soviet  Mediterra- 
nean fieet  as  well,  with  missile  boats,  six  of 
which  were  spirited  out  of  Prance  last  De- 
cember. The  new  Israeli  missile  boats  will 
be  equipped  with  the  Gabriel  ship-to-ship 
missile. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  MRS. 
CAPUS  WAYNICK 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  been  truly  said  that  be- 
hind every  great  man  stands  a  wonder- 
ful woman. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  better  exempli- 
fied that  in  her  lifetime  than  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth McKee  Waynick,  the  late  wife  of 
former  Ambassador  Capus  M.  Waynick  of 
High  Point,  N.C. 

Before  her  death  earlier  this  year. 
Elizabeth  Waynick  had  for  more  than 
half  a  century  been  her  husband's  con- 
stant companion  and  partner  in  his  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  soldier,  editor, 
diplomat,  and  Presidential  confidant 
and  finally  as  his  State  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. 

Recently  I  was  privileged  to  read  a 
memorial  tribute  to  Mrs.  Wynick,  written 
by  Mrs.  Lettie  E.  Crouch,  of  Mayodan, 
N.C,  who  had  known  her  since  college 
days.  It  says  more  eloquently  than  I 
possibly  could  the  kind  of  person  she 
was  and  I  wish  to  share  those  thought 
with  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  memorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Eden,  N.C,  News,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Governor  Then  the  Prestoent  Called 
Her 

Ofttlmes  at  the  busy  noon  hour  there 
floats  from  the  old  Moravian  church  tower 
sweet  strains  of  sacred  music  wafting  to  God 
a  human  soul  whose  body  will  rest  under  the 
sod  and  moulder  to  clay  till  the  tnunpet 
shall  sound  for  the  great  Resurrection  Day. 

The  senior  class  sat  In  tiers  of  wooden 
chairs  in  a  building  back  of  Home  Moravian 
church.  One  day  Professor  Starr  paused  In 
his  philosophy  lecture.  The  students  laid 
their  pencils  on  their  open  notebooks.  The 
professor  remained  silent  while  the  trombone 
band  announced  by  the  playing  of  a  hymn 
that  a  member  of  Salem  congregation  had 
died. 

Elizabeth  sat  in  the  tier  Just  back  of  me. 
as  I  remember.  Finally  came  the  long 
dreamed-of  day.  The  May  morning  sun  shone 
down  on  the  commencement  processional 
along  Salem  Square.  The  happy  graduates 
filed  into  Memorial  Hall,  the  daisy  chain 
on  their  proud  shoulders.  At  the  clap  of  the 
hand  of  the  beloved  Miss  Lehmann,  the  daisy 
chain  fell  to  the  floor.  The  students  stood 
to  receive  their  diplomas,  and  go  their  indi- 
vidual ways  to  the  four  comers  of  America 
and  even  across  the  sea.  Indeed,  they  stood 


expecU^nt.  But  this  commencement  was  made 
memorable  becatise  even  the  niagna  cum 
laude  graduates  were  called  second  while  the 
people  in  the  crowded  hall  looked  on  in 
respectful  wonder.  A  little  lady  wearing  black 
taffeta  and  in  a  rolling  chair  was  brought 
forward.  She  was  an  Academy  girl  and  the 
widow  of  General  Stonewall  Jackson.  Dr. 
Rondthaler  presented  her  an  honorary  Sa'.em 
college  degree  before  her  niece.  Elizabeth,  and 
eager  classmates  received  their  diplomas 

Miss  Lehmann  was  strong  on  the  character 
fundamentals  that  go  into  living  a  worthy 
life.  Teaching  English  literature  as  a  vehicle, 
she  held  up  as  the  highest  Ideal  of  young 
womanhood  that  of  becoming  the  wife  and 
mother  In  the  home. 

Before  World  War  I,  Elizabeth  became  the 
bride  of  a  volunteer  who  saw  the  muddy 
trenches  of  France  and  the  popples  blooming 
in  Flanders  Field.  Peace  came,  or  rather  the 
semblance  of  it.  Elizabeth  began  keeping 
house  while  her  husband  edited  an  enter- 
prising newspaper  In  a  little  city  humming 
with  factories  making  beds,  tables,  kitchen 
cabinets,  school  and  lawn  chairs. 

The  smoldering  embers  of  World  War  11 
burst  into  flame.  The  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  called  the  editor.  Elizabeth  went 
with  her  husband.  His  stem  assignment  was 
to  help  fight  the  deadly  social  disease  that 
Invades  military  camps  and  preys  upon  young 
men  In  the  service  of  their  counTry. 

The  ravages  of  World  War  n  burdened 
many  a  country.  Hunger  and  Illiteracy  were 
familiar  to  peoples  rich  in  undeveloped  nat- 
ural resources.  The  F>resident  called.  Eliza- 
beth went  with  her  husband  to  Washington. 
The  Squire  of  Hyde  Park  outlined  to  the 
couple  the  Marshall  Plan  to  help  the  farmers 
of  Nicaragua,  then  Colombia. 

Helpmate  of  an  ambassador  to  a  foreign 
country,  Elizabeth  gave  her  energy  and  tal- 
ents to  entertaining  diplomats  and  being 
neighborly  with  farm  hands.  A  world  of  hon- 
est hard  work,  prayer,  and  scientific  know- 
how  went  Into  building  good  will  lor  the 
United  States  while  teaching  people  how  to 
better  themselves.  On  occasions  of  stress  and 
strain  Elizabeths  memory  must  have  turned 
those  days  at  peaceful  Salem,  and  nights  of 
verbal  battle.  Once  there  was  "The  War  of 
Words"  In  Memorial  Hall.  Wake  Forest  de- 
bated Chapel  Hill  on  the  subject  "He  Who 
Would  Pluck  the  Rose  Must  Endtire  the 
Throne."  Because  of  duty  performed  with 
grace,  dignity,  and  charm.  Elizabeth  re- 
ttu-ned  home  to  be  welcomed  as  a  "splendid 
ambassadress." 

The  two  lived  for  awhile  In  the  shadow  of 
the  Empire  State  Building,  then  sought  the 
quiet  of  their  Guilford  county  farm  home. 
But  the  would-be  farmer  was  called  ujxjn  to 
lead  military  guardians  of  the  state  before 
putting  his  hand  to  the  plow.  Even  In  re- 
tirement the  war  veteran  was  called  to  Char- 
lotte and  Durham  to  guide  conference  on  the 
stormy  racial  Issues  distressing  the  land. 

Elizabeth  generously  offered  to  go  with  a 
teacher  and  school  children  on  a  nature  trail 
hike  on  her  farm.  But  mortals  are  bound  by 
the  ceaseless  march  of  time,  the  nature  trail 
hike  never  came  off. 

It  was  March  2.  1970.  year  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  the  Death  Angel  called.  Elizabeth  Hunt 
McBee.  my  dear  sweet,  lovely  classmate,  an- 
swered. 

Her  war  veteran  husband.  Capus  Waynick, 
former  adjutant  general  of  North  Carolina, 
lives  on  at  their  home,  "Pleldstone  Farm," 
near  High  Point. 

"Sunset  and  evening  star. 
And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
For  tho'  from  out  our  borne  of  Time  and 

Place, 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far. 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 
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SANCTUARIES 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  an  inter- 
esting editorial  published  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  July  14,  Orr  Kelly  points  out  a 
fact  that  may  be  overlooked  by  many 
when  reviewing  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion. As  he  so  accurately  indicates,  the 
real  gain  in  the  Cambodia  effort  is  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  will  not  be  able  to 
"rebuild"  the  sanctuaries.  Certainly,  sup- 
plies can  be  replaced,  but  again,  as  he 
states,  sanctuaries  carmot  be  restored. 

He  also  explodes  the  charge  that  Com- 
munists now  control  most  of  Cambodia. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The   New   Srrc.^TiON   in   Indochina 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  argument  between  President  Nixon  and 
his  critics  over  the  wi-sdom  and  the  results  of 
the  Cambodian  operation  has  largely  ob- 
scured a  basic — and  probably  permanent — 
change  in  the  battlefield  situation  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  its  critics 
yet  know  for  sure  whether  the  pace  of  the 
American  withdrawal  can  be  increased  and 
the  number  of  .American  casualties  reduced 
as  a  resvilt  of  the  Incursion  into  Cambodia. 
But  other  important  military  effects  of  the 
operation  ;i!ready  are  becoming  obvious. 

Attention  has  centered,  for  example,  on 
the  amount  of  supplies  found  in  the  sanc- 
tuary areas  and  on  the  time  it  will  take  the 
enemy  to  "rebuild  the  sanctuaries."  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  the  supplies  may  be  re- 
placed, at  some  considerable  effort,  but  the 
sanctuaries  cannot  be  restored. 

Enemy  supply  and  troop  movements  are 
now  subject  to  air  Interdiction  from  the  mo- 
ment they  leave  North  Vietnam  until  they 
are  committed  to  battle  In  South  Vietnam 
or  Cambodia^lf  they  get  that  far.  The  sea 
route  through  SihanoukvlUe  already  had  been 
cut  off,  even  before  the  change  In  govern- 
ments. 

On  the  other  side,  the  southern  portion 
of  South  Vietnam  has  very  much  the  char- 
acter of  a  military  sanctuary.  South  Viet- 
namese forces  can  strike  from  the  relative 
security  of  their  own  bases  against  enemy 
troop  or  supply  concentrations  across  the 
border — and  they  can  strike  at  times  and 
places  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  this  very  basic  sense,  the  roles  of  the 
contending  forces  have  been  reversed  by  the 
events  of  the  last  three  months. 

In  Cambodia,  the  maps  so  much  In  preva- 
lence on  television  these  days  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  the  Communists  now  control 
a  vast  northeastern  section  of  the  country. 
They  have  taken  a  few  key  towns,  such  as 
Stung  Treng,  and  the  Cambodians  have  with- 
drawn soldiers  and  population  from  some 
others. 

But  the  area  the  Communists  "control" 
contains  neither  population  nor  rice.  Its 
major  value  to  the  enemy  forces  is  as  a  route 
toward  South  Vietnam  and,  as  such,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  both  air  Interdiction  by  American 
planes  and  attack  on  the  ground  by  South 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  forces.  In  recent 
days,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  made  just 
such  a  deep  penetration  along  Highway  19 
and  Cambodian  officials  here  say  their  gov- 
ernment intends  to  go  back  Into  those  areas. 

If  the  Communists  should  take  Phnom 
Penh,  as  they  probably  could  If  they  set  their 
minds  to  It,  and  establish  a  government 
friendly  to  their  cause,  they  still  would  not 
succeed  in  re-establishing  their  sanctuaries. 

They  would,  instead,  assume  the  burden  of 


governing  a  country  whose  citizens  consid- 
ered them  alien  invaders  and  whose  neigh- 
bors considered  them  hostle  rather  than  neu- 
tral. 

Even  more  Importsmt,  they  would  be  forced 
to  defend  fixed  positions  against  a  foe  that 
could  choose  the  time — and  place  of  attack — 
again  a  sharp  reversal  of  traditional  roles  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Given  this  alternative,  the  Communists 
might  well  decide  their  cause  would  be  better 
served  If  the  technically  neutral  Lon  Nol 
government  .should  survive,  rather  than  be 
replaced  by  one  more  friendly  to  their  cause. 

This  would  leave  most  of  Cambodia's  6.7 
million  people,  the  majority  of  South  Viet- 
nam's 17  million  people,  and  most  of  the  rice 
lands  of  Indochina  under  control  of  govern- 
ments that  do  not  want  the  Communists  to 
prevail. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  problems  of 
both  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  In  the 
near  future,  are  likely  to  be  less  those  of  a 
direct  military  confrontation  than  a  series  of 
political  crises  brought  on  by  a  steadily  wor- 
sening economic  situation 


CULEBRA:  TARGET  OF  THE 
MILITARY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  in 
recent  weeks  Culebra,  a  small  Caribbean 
island,  has  been  in  the  news  becau.se  it 
is  being  used  as  a  target  by  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, and  many  of  its  residents  do  not  like 
it. 

Culebra  i.s  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Its  726  inhabitants  are 
U.S.  citizens.  Culebra"s  sons  have  fought 
in  this  country's  wars  and  12  of  them  are 
veterans  of  Vietnam.  The  Navy,  which 
owns  about  one-third  of  the  island  and 
has  used  it  for  more  than  30  years  as  a 
training  target,  sought  to  acquire  the 
entire  island  and  resettled  the  civilian 
population  elsewhere.  Because  this  was 
not,  as  the  Na\->-  admitted,  acceptable  to 
the  Culebran.s,  the  Navy  had  indicated 
its  intention  to  acquire,  by  eminent  do- 
main if  necessary,  a  leasehold  interest 
and,  eventually,  purchase  of  an  addi- 
tional one-third  of  Culebra.  The  Navy 
wants  to  expand  training  operations  and 
to  establish  a  Walleye  missile  target  on 
the  immediately  adjacent  small  island  of 
Culebrita. 

An  official  Navy  statement  said : 

Although  the  plan  to  purchase  the  entire 
island  was  di-scarded,  the  requirement  for 
additional  targets  and  their  necessary  safety 
zones  was  still  pertinent. 

Early  this  year,  durin?  the  Atlantic 
fleet's  "Operation  Springboard  "  when 
ships  and  planes  from  20  allied  nations 
practiced  their  marksmanship  with  live 
bombs  and  rockets,  leeiings  on  Culebra 
became  particularly  intense.  On  March 
15,  the  mayor  of  the  Island  of  Culebra — a 
municipality  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico — said: 

The  Intensity,  the  frequency,  and  the  type 
of  maneuvers  carried  out  by  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  on  and  around  our  island  in 
recent  years,  and  especially  this  year,  have 
created  a  situation  that  passes  the  limits  of 
our  human  tolerance. 

The  subject  was  given  increasing  at- 
tention in  the  Puerto  Rican  presa  and  be- 
gan to  receive  notice  in  major  publica- 
tions across  the  country.  An  article  in  the 
■Washington  Post  on  March  28,  entitled 
"Batered  Island  Is  at  War  With  Navy." 
reported  that  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  had 


upheld  a  decision  by  a  U.S.  district  court 
recognizing  the  Navy's  legal  right  to 
bombard,  strafe,  and  mine  the  island  and 
the  sea  around  it.  The  article  also 
reported : 

Up  to  1968  the  Navy  limited  Its  shelling  to 
Northwest  Point,  a  peninsula  about  2'2  miles 
from  the  main  town,  Dewey.  Now,  with  op- 
erations Increasing,  more  shells  stray  off 
target. 

Last  January,  (Mayor)  Peliclano  says,  one 
shell  fell  about  200  yards  from  the  city  hall. 
Another  narrowly  missed  the  ferry  that  plies 
once  a  day  between  Dewey  and  the  town  of 
Fajardo  on  Puerto  Rico.  Three  bombs 
dropped  by  a  Navy  plane  last  month  In  the 
bay  near  Dewey  sprouted  a  mushroom  cloud 
of  water  hundreds  of  feet  In  the  air,  claims 
Ftellciano. 

"We  fear  for  our  lives,"  he  said. 

In  its  April  10  issue,  Life  magazine 
published  an  article  entitled  "The  Navy 
vs.  Culebra."  I  quote  one  paragraph: 

Not  just  American  ships  fire  on  the  Island, 
The  U.S.  has  extended  punching  bag  privileges 
to  20  allied  nations.  Althotigh  no  one  has 
been  killed  during  actual  shelling,  recent 
near  misses  have  become  more  and  more 
disturbing  to  Culebrans.  Not  long  ago  the 
Navy  Inadvertently  threw  a  shell  Into  the 
fresh-water  supply  of  the  Island's  one  re- 
maining town,  Dewey.  A  bombing  exercise 
one  night  last  month  became  so  Intense  and 
unbearable  that  Islanders  left  their  houses 
and  huddled  together  In  the  streets,  praying. 
"The  Americans,"  said  one  small  child,  "are 
killing  us." 

I  think  the  Life  article  summarizes  an 
important  aspect  of  the  controversy: 

Something  far  less  tangible  than  too  much 
bombing  finally  goaded  the  Culebrans  to  di- 
rect action.  It  Is  a  matter  of  arrogance.  'With 
all  the  detachment  of  a  19th  Century  colonial 
power,  the  Navy  and  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  often 
seem  to  Culebrans  to  act  aa  If  there  were  no 
people  at  all  on  the  Island.  Congressmen  en- 
joying winter  Junkets  to  Roosevelt  Roads  sel- 
dom visit  Culebra.  Perversely,  the  Navy  has 
refused  to  turn  over  two  acres  of  unused 
land  so  that  the  people  can  build  a  hospital 
for  which  they  already  have  the  money.  Simi- 
larly, It  has  refused  to  cede  land  for  a  ball 
park.  And  it  staunchly  defends  Its  owner- 
ship of  one  half  the  island's  burial  grounds. 

On  May  12, 1  received  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Frank  Sanders,  Assistant  Secretarj-  of 
the  Navy,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  I 
made  about  Culebra.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sanders' 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dep.^rtment  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  DC.  May  12,  1970. 

Hon.  J.  W.  F^TLBRIGHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fttlbright:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  29,  1970  concerning  the 
island  of  Culebra. 

The  Island  of  Culebra  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range  Com- 
plex and  is  an  essential  target  area  for  train- 
ing crews  of  both  ships  and  aircraft  of  the 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  Navy  owns  approxi- 
mately 36 '>  of  the  land  on  Culebra.  Navy 
ships  have  utilized  the  Navy-owned  north- 
west peninsula  since  1936.  That  is  the  only 
area  on  Culebra  that  Is  used  for  firing.  The 
other  firing  targets  are  located  on  cays  or 
small  Islands  near  Culebra.  All  of  these  fir- 
ing areas  are  considerably  farther  away  from 
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the    town    of    Dewey    than    the    northwest 
peninsula. 

As  recently  as  a  year  ago,  the  Na'vy  Initi- 
ated exhaustive  studies  of  alternative  areas 
to  conduct  this  type  of  training.  All  studies 
concluded  that  the  Puerto  Rico  operating 
area,  centered  at  the  Navy's  Roosevelt  Roads 
base,  was  by  far  the  most  suitable  site  for 
a  great  variety  of  reasons.  These  include 
comparative  freedom  from  ocean  shipping 
and  air  traffic,  deep  water,  proper  mix  of 
topography  for  training  exercises,  weather 
that  permits  effective  year-round  operations, 
and  three  locations  In  close  proximity 
(Roosevelt  Roads.  Vieques  and  Culebra)  that 
permit  easy  trlangulatlon  for  training  as- 
sessment. It  Is  presently  the  only  target 
area  available  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 
where  combined  air,  sea  and  amphibious 
training  operations  can  be  conducted.  For 
this  reason,  the  Navy  has  over  the  years  in- 
vested a  large  amount  of  money  to  develop 
the  weapons  range  complex 

The  Navy  Is  quite  mindful  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  residents  of  Culebra.  There  are 
no  plans  for  the  use  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Weapons  Range  that  will  require  removal  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Culebra.  The  plan  is  to 
continue  to  conduct  training  with  minimum 
inconvenience  to  the  people.  The  Navy  and 
the  Culebrans  have  lived  together  for  over 
30  years  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  continue  to  live  together.  We  are 
particularly  proud  that  no  civilian  injuries 
have  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  Culebran 
target  complex  in  that  time  and  we  are  most 
anxious  that  this  safety  record  continue.  The 
people  are  advised  in  advance  of  our  training 
schedules  in  order  to  minimize  inconven- 
ience to  them.  Every  effort  Is  taken  to  avoid 
endangering  the  residents  and,  of  course, 
this  cannot  be  done  without  restricting  their 
movement  through  target  areas. 

Enclosed  is  the  statement  RADM  A.  R. 
Matter,  Commander  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier, 
made  to  the  news  media  In  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico  on  April  24,  1970,  which,  we  believe.  Is 
self-explanatory.  The  Navy's  course  of  ac- 
tion outlined  by  RADM  Matter  will  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  the  Culebrans  to 
develop  their  economy  and  municipality  and 
still  provide  for  some  of  the  vital  training 
needed  for  the  Navy. 

The  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  has  stated 
publicly  that  his  government  is  pleased  with 
the  Navy  plan  which  will  permit  essential 
training,  although  in  a  restricted  manner, 
for  the  national  defense,  which  Is  also  their 
defense,  without  hurting  the  rights  of  the 
residents  of  Culebra  for  their  progress  and 
well  being. 

The  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Mr.  Jorge  L.  Cordova-Diaz,  is  fully 
aware  of  this  situation  and  has  expressed 
publicly  his  approval  of  the  Navy  plan.  Per- 
haps you  would  be  Interested  In  contacting 
him. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Sanders. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  {Instal- 
lations and  Logistics) . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  meantime  the  Washington  law  firm 
of  Covington  and  Burling  was  authorized 
by  Mayor  Peliciano  to  serve  as  legal  rep- 
resentative and  counsel  for  the  munici- 
pality of  Culebra.  The  firm  undertook 
this  representation  on  a  pro  bono  publico 
basis  without  fee. 

Despite  Mr.  Sanders'  indications  that 
everything  was  working  out  satisfacto- 
rily, investigations  by  two  Covington  and 
Burling  lawyers  and  several  journalists 
from  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  turned 
up  a  different  picture. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones.  Jr.,  one  of  the 
lawyers,  conducted  a  survey  to  determine 


opinion  on  the  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  Na\'y  and  Culebra.  In  his  report  he 
states : 

I  attempted  In  every  manner  I  could  con- 
ceive of  to  guarantee  that  the  results  of  the 
survey  would  reflect  an  accurate  and  Im- 
partial impression  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
people  of  Culebra.  Indeed,  because  the  results 
that  I  was  obtaining  showed  virtually  imanl- 
mous  opposition  to  the  Navy  proposal,  I 
searched  out  four  of  the  Navy's  five,  six,  or 
seven  employees  (the  number  of  Navy  em- 
ployees seems  to  vary  between  five  and  seven 
and  even  Admiral  Ward  was  unable  to  give 
us  the  precise  number)  in  order  to  see 
whether  there  was  some  hidden  reservoir  of 
support  of  the  Navy  that  I  had  been  unable 
to  uncover  myself.  However,  even  the  Navy 
employees  admitted  to  me  that  there  was 
virtually  no  one  in  Culebra  who  supported  or 
would  benefit  from  the  Na%'y  plan.  Thus,  I 
am  personally  convinced  that  if  there  i.<:  any 
error  In  the  results  of  my  survey  It  Is  an 
error  which  would  tend  to  exaggerate  the 
support  for  the  Navy  proposal  rather  than 
the  opposition  to  It. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people  I  spoke 
with  were  opposed  to  the  Navy  plan,  and 
approximately  seventy-five  per  cent  favor 
a  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Navy  from  the 
Island  of  Culebra.  .  . 

The  Ai-med  Forces  Journal,  which  calls 
itself  "The  Defense  Weekly"  and  has 
been  "Spokesman  for  the  services  since 
1863."  became  interested  in  Culebra  and 
decided  to  make  a  thorough  check  into 
the  complaints  of  the  Culebrans. 

An  editor's  note  accompanying  the 
Journal's  first  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  May  23  issue,  seems  to  me  to  be  rather 
convincing  evidence  that  the  Culebrans 
have  a  strong  case.  The  Journal  staff 
began  with  a  strong  pro -Navy  bias  and 
wound  up  siding  with  the  Culebrans. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  wrote: 

The  Journal  sometimes  gets  stories  that 
we'd  rather  not  print.  In  many  ways,  this 
is  one  of  them  .  .  .  Our  hearts  are  with  the 
United  States  Navy,  but  not  about  Culebra. 
Not  now.  Our  biases,  our  opinions  have  shift- 
ed from  the  Navy's  side  to  the  Culebrans'  as 
we  tracked  down  and  checked  out  the  story 
on  these  pages.  In  these  cases,  we  think  our 
facts,  our  research,  our  candor  will  check  out 
better  than  the  Navy's  .... 

I  want  to  refer  to  a  few  specific  para- 
graphs in  the  Journal  article: 

The  Navy  Is  sincere,  but  readers  who  talk 
with  the  Culebrans  would  probably  find  them 
even  more  so.  The  Culebran  problem  Isn't 
targets:  It's  people — patriotic,  warm,  graci- 
ous, honest,  candid  Americans  who  aren't 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  bureaucratic 
subtleties.  They  are  not  at  war  with  the  Navy. 
The  only  enemy  the  Culebrans  have  is 
Indifference.  But  when  you're  sitting  on  the 
bull's-eye.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  Its 
friend  or  foe  who  pulls  the  trigger. 

The  Culebrans  earn  their  living  from  the 
land,  and  from  the  sea.  They  have  only  limit- 
ed access  to  both,  and  the  Navy  proposes  to 
make  the  limits  even  tighter.  There  Is  no 
school  on  the  Island;  there  Is,  as  yet.  no 
hospital.  For  both,  the  Culebrans  must  go 
to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  mainland.  Denial  of  that 
access  becomes  a  major  Infringement  on 
their  very  lives. 

Culebra  was  also  the  subject  of  a 
recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
In  its  June  10  edition  the  Journal  report- 
ed that  the  Na%T  "often  appears  to  treat 
the  people  in  a  high-handed  manner,"  re- 
ferring to  claims  to  cover  the  losses  of 
fishermen  and  "the  Navy's  apparent  in- 


ability to  observe  the  firing  schedule  it 
tacks  up  at  the  post  office  and  at  the  air- 
strip." 

According  to  the  Journal  report: 

As  recently  as  May  22  the  Navy  pulled 
what  could  have  been  a  ghastly  blunder.  No 
gunfire  was  scheduled  that  day,  and  no 
warning  flag  was  hoisted  from  the  Na\'y  ob- 
servation post,  so  six  children  went  swim- 
ming in  Flamingo  Bay  But  at  3:30  p  m.  mor- 
tar shells  started  falling,  close  not  only  to 
the  swimmers  but  to  a  yacht  occupied  by  Luis 
Ferre,  governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Tlie  governor 
had  just  visited  Culebra  to  find  out  why 
the  Culebrans  were  clamoring — and  to  re- 
ceive Navy  assurances  that  unscheduled  fir- 
ings rarely  occur. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Richard  D.  Copaken. 
one  of  the  lawyers  representing  Culebra : 

We  remain  unconvinced  that  the  Navy  has 
looked  hard  enough  for  an  acceptable  alter- 
native to  Culebra.  The  Navy  had  assumed 
until  very  recently  that  it  would  be  able 
to  take  over  the  entire  Island  of  Culebra 
Apparently  most  of  its  studies  of  alternatives 
began  from  this  unspoken  premise  .  .  . 
Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  p>ollt:cal 
and  moral  costs  inherent  in  conducting 
training  operations  with  live  ordinance  on  a 
small  Inhabited  Island  such  as  Culebra, 
strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  achieving; 
Important  Navy  training  objectives  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  Navy  to  take  a  real  look 
at  alternatives  ,  .  . 

When  the  human  misery  and  deprivation 
that  has  resulted  from  the  present  level  of 
Navy  training  operations  Is  taken  into  ac- 
count the  conclusion  becomes  inescapable — 
the  Navy  must  cease  Its  use  of  Culebra  and 
Its  neighboring  cays  as  targets.  In  a  recent 
press  conference  in  San  Juan,  Admiral  Ward 
attempted  to  delineate  the  issue  posed  as  one 
Involving  a  conflict  between  national  and  lo- 
cal Interests,  This,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  not  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  There  is  a  signifi- 
cant national  interest  in  avoiding  grave  risk 
of  damage  to  our  reputation  throughout  the 
world  as  a  nation  that  attaches  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  sanctity  of  life,  that  has 
committed  Itself  to  assuring  every  citizen 
the  right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  that  treats  every  man  as  an  equal 
under  the  law  regardless  of  whether  he  Is 
black  or  white  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  his  native  tongue  may  be  Spanish 
rather  than  English. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Navy  will  be  able  to  shift  its  training  op- 
erations away  from  Culebra.  I  know  that 
a  number  of  other  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are  looking  into  this  matter 
and  some  reasonable  alternatives  have 
been  suggested. 

I  believe  that  all  parties  would  bene- 
fit if  the  island  of  Culebra  was  no  longer 
used  as  a  target. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  on  Culebra  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  They  include  ar- 
ticles from  the  San  Juan  Star  of  June  5, 
the  Washington  Star  of  June  14,  and  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  of  Jime  27,  which 
deals  with  alternative  proposals  for  the 
Navy.  I  should  point  out,  as  the  Wash- 
ington Star  article  makes  clear,  that, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sanders'  letter,  Mr. 
Jorge  L.  Cordova,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico,  no  longer  approves 
of  the  Na\'y  plan. 

There  being  no  objertion.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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(From  the  San  Juan  Star.  June  5.  1970] 

Mortar  Firing  on  Culebra  Called  "A  Navy 

Mistake" 

( By  Robert  Friedman ) 

The  recent  mortar  fixing  near  a  Culebra 
beach  where  children  were  playing  was  a 
Navy  mistake,  Rear  Adm.  Norwell  G.  Ward, 
Caribbean  Sea  Frontier  commander,  acknowl- 
edged Thursday. 

While  Ward  claimed  that  witnesses  have 
reported  the  firing  did  not  endanger  the  lives 
of  the  several  children  playing  on  the  beach, 
he  added:  'It  shouldn't  have  happened." 

The  Incident,  which  occurred  May  22,  has 
escalated  opposition  to  the  Navy's  use  of 
Culebra  for  target  practice.  The  mortar 
rounds  were  flred  by  the  Navy  near  Flamingo 
Beach. 

Ward  also  disclosed,  In  reply  to  a  question, 
that  the  Navy  Is  using  live  bombs  in  the  ex- 
ercises taking  place  along  the  outlying  cays. 
He  said,  however,  that  live  bombs  are  not 
used  on  the  cays  closest  to  Culebra.  Includ- 
ing Ladrone  Cay.  Culebrlt.is  and  Agua  Cay. 

Ward,  who  spoke  Thursday  to  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club  at  the  San  Jeronlmo  Hilton, 
also  acknowledged  that  prior  warnings  of  the 
mortar  firing  were  not  posted.  Ho  added  that 
"the  report  of  the  Inspector  general  will  tell 
us  very  definitely  what  will  be  done"  to  avoid 
such  future  Incidents. 

Rear  Adm  M.  U.  Moore,  the  Atlantic  Fleet's 
Inspector  general.  Is  currently  In  Puerto  Rico 
to  gather  Information  about  the  Culebra 
situation. 

Ward  said  the  fate  of  the  Navy's  role  on 
Culebra  would  ultimately  be  decided  by  Con- 
gress. "We  In  the  military  are  servants  of  our 
Congress,"  he  said.  He  added  that  If  Con- 
gress decides  local  interests  overrode  those  of 
the  Navy,  then.  "The  Navy  will  be  forced  to 
look  for  other  solutions  to  Its  training  re- 
quirements." 

Ward  noted  that  there  had  prevtotisly  been 
an  "apparent"  breakdown  of  dialogue  be- 
tween "local  IntercBts"  and  the  Navy.  He  said, 
"I  thlnfe  I'm  safe  In  saying  that  Is  in  the 
past,"  then  addf'd.  as  far  as  the  Navy  was 
concerned,  "Local  Interests  will  be  heard." 

Ward  also  pledged  a  step  up  in  the  Navy's 
community  relations  program  on  the  Island. 
He  related  how  the  Navy  recently  made  avail- 
able  surplus    Incubators   there. 

However,  despite  the  conciliatory  tones,  the 
admiral  gave  no  Indication  that  the  Navy 
would  comply  with  local  demands  that  It 
abandon  the  Island  He  stressed  the  highly 
desirable  location  of  the  Island  for  the  gun- 
nery exercises,  and  the  economics  Involved. 

Ward  said  that  "well  over  $300  million" 
had  been  "Invested"  In  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Weapons  Range.  However,  Ctilebra.  Itself,  he 
qualified,  represents  only  a  small  percentage 
of  that  total  Investment. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  14, 1970] 

Navt  Replies  to  Islanders:   Cttlebrans 
Battle  a  "Ghost" 
(By  David  Braaten) 

"The  Navy  ofBclals  were  Important  and 
they  did  not  speak  Spanish." — Justlno  Qul- 
none.  Culebra  storekeeper. 

"The  Navy  Is  a  ghost.  It  is  in  the  water, 
in  the  air,  in  the  land,  but  we  cannot  speak 
with  it."  Clara  Fellzlano,  74-year-old  Cule- 
bran. 

"To  some  It  may  appear  that  we  are  show- 
ing less  than  adequate  concern  for  the  Cule- 
brau  people  .  .  Their  safety  Is  the  Navy's 
paramount  concern  consistent  with  our  his- 
torical principle  of  the  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual."— Joseph  A  Grimes.  Jr.,  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  crisp,  beribboned  summer  whites  and 
conservative  bu.slness  suits,  a  dozen  Navy 
officials  appeared  before  a  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  last  week  to  explain 
their  plans  for  the  Caribbean  island  of 
Culebra,  the  Navy'a  only  Inhabited  gunnery 
target. 

The  Navy  witnesses  were  In  sharp  contrast 


to  Culebrans  (from  among  the  Island's  pop- 
ulation of  725)  who  had  app>eared  to  testify 
the  day  before.  Dressed  in  their  Sunday 
go- to- Washington  best  (which  In  one  case 
Included  World  War  II  vintage  heavy  wool 
CD  trousers),  the  islanders  read  their  state- 
ments haltingly  from  English  translations 
prepared  from  the  Spanish  originals  they 
had  written  themselves.  Other  statements 
were  read  to  the  committee  by  a  D.C.  lawyer 
who  collected  them  In  Culebra. 

Led  by  Rear  Adm.  M.  U.  Moore.  Inspector 
general  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  Grimes,  a 
special  civilian  assistant  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  officials  testified  that  Culebra 
and  Its  surrounding  Islets  are  uniquely  suit- 
ed to  the  Navy's  target  practice  needs. 

One-third  of  Culebra's  11  square  mlle.<;  Is 
already  owned  by  the  Navy,  and  the  Navy 
is  asking  Congress  for  authority  to  buy 
another  third  of  the  Island  so  that  opera- 
tions can  be  expanded  to  Include  missile 
firings  as  well  as  bombing,  strafing  and 
shelli:ig.  The  Culebrans.  i.umbed  by  35 
years  of  the  Navy's  explosive  activities,  want 
the  Navy  to  get  off  their  Island  altogether. 

■  They  now  have  U3,  the  fishermen,  cor- 
raled  like  animals.  It  is  cruelty,,  what  they 
are  doing  to  us." — Juan  Camlllo  Rosano, 
Culebran  fisherman. 

"The  day  I  was  there."  Adm.  Moore  recalled, 
"there  was  a  2'_,-'it;ur  delay  (in  the  fir- 
ing) because  we  had  to  use  a  destroyer  to 
chase  off  a  fishing  boat."  Culebran  fisher- 
men are  not  allowed  to  use  the  waters  around 
the  Island  on  firing  days,  which  often  take 
place  every  day  of  the  week. 

The  admiral's  visit  was  In  response  to  an 
uproar  touched  off  May  22  when  some  mor- 
tar shells  from  a  Navy  observation-post  on 
Culebra  dropped  near  a  boat  offshore  In 
which  the  governor  of  Puerto  Rico  was  tak- 
ing a  nap. 

Moore  acknowledged  that  his  fact-finding 
trip  was  not  exactly  a  success.  He  does  not 
speak  Spanish,  and  anyway,  he  said,  about 
the  only  people  he  saw  were  newsmen  and 
pickets  waving  "Navy  Go  Home"  signs. 

He  spoke  knowledgeably  of  the  Navy  s 
training  "scenario."  the  "footprint"  (margin 
of  error)  of  various  weapons,  and  the  "In- 
acceptable  desrradation  '  of  training  and  pre- 
paredness that  would  result  tf  the  Navy  were 
deprived  of  Culebra.  He  had  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial at  hand  to  shoot  down  suggested  al- 
ternative target  areas.  Ironically,  his  argu- 
ments Included  some  of  the  very  objections 
the  Culebrans  have  raised  at  the  Navy's  use 
of  their  Island. 

"It  Is  like  trying  to  teach  school  In  a  battle- 
field. The  continuous  flow  of  air  trafflc  at  low 
altitudes  over  the  school,  helicopters.  Jets  and 
propeller  planes,  makes  an  infernal  noise, 
creating  a  state  of  tension  and  anxiety  and 
rendering  it  virtually  impossible  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  students.  The  school  build- 
ings tremble  with  every  explosion.  You  can 
see  fear  in  the  children's  eyes.  They  sit  at 
school  In  a  peculiar  way  as  If  ready  to  run  at 
a  moment's  notice.  During  periods  of  heavy 
night  bombing,  students  fall  asleep  in 
class  .  .  .  The  fishermen's  children  are  kept 
wondering  if  their  fathers  will  ever  oome 
back  in  one  piece  because  of  the  heavy  bomb- 
ing out  there." — Carmelo  Fellclano.  school 
teacher. 

"The  Culebra  issue."  said  Grimes,  the  Pen- 
tagon assistant,  "has  been  reported  primarily 
on  an  emotional  level — perhaps  understand- 
ably so — because  for  many  people  It  is  an 
emotional  Issue." 

Grimes  articulated  the  Navy's  surprise  at 
the  recent  outpouring  of  Culebran  hostility. 
He  said,  "On  a  day-to-day  basis,  local  Navy 
personnel  and  the  citizens  of  Culebra  lived 
In  apparent  harmony  for  many  years.  .  .  . 
Recent  events  have  made  us  acutely  aware 
that  we  must  communicate  better." 

"Navy  personnel  are  very  rough  on  private 
landowners.  The  landowners  are  afraid  of 
Navy  officers  because  they  threaten  to  take 
them  to  court  If  they  do  not  allow  them  to 


use  their  land." — Claro  Fellclano,  farm  man- 
ager. 

Engineman  Ic  Dennis  S.  Hooper,  the  rank- 
ing Navy  representative  on  the  island  when 
the  mortar  incident  occurred,  was  flown  up 
to  tell  about  it  Thursday.  He  was  transferred 
to  mainland  Puerto  Rico  immediately  after 
the  incident,  and  a  commissioned  officer  is 
now  on  duty  24  hours  a  day  on  Culebra. 

Hooper  explained  that  he  fired  six  smoke 
rounds  on  May  22  to  test  the  concrete  pads 
the  mortars  rest  on.  The  mortars  are  used 
to  mark  targets  during  fleet  firing  exercises. 

He  dldnt  put  up  the  customary  red  warn- 
ing flag.  Hooper  said,  because  he  had  been 
given  telephoned  permission  to  fire  by  a  lieu- 
tenant on  the  mainland.  As  it  turned  out,  in 
addition  to  the  governor's  boat  offshore, 
there  were  some  children  swimming  on  the 
beach  when  the  firing  took  place.  They  es- 
caped unhurt  but  frightened. 

Asked  if  he  thought  he  liad  followed  proper 
procedure  In  not  raising  a  warning  flag  or 
looking  for  swimmers  Immediately  before 
flrlng.  Hooper  replied:  "Sir,  I  ask  an  officer  a 
question  and  get  an  answer  and  I  don't  take 
it  no  further." 

Navy  witnesses  said  Hooper  had  Indeed 
been  within  the  regulations,  which  did  not 
at  that  time  require  a  red  flag  to  be  displayed 
before  flrlng  rounds  to  test  the  newly  poured 
concrete  pads.  The  regulations  have  since 
been  changed  to  include  such  contingencies. 

Jorge  L.  Cordova,  Puerto  Rico's  non-voting 
representative  in  Congress,  said  he  does  not 
hold  Hooper  responslble,,-but  added:  "I  think 
it  is  Illuminating  of  the  attitude  of  the 
(Navy)  establishment  toward  the  Culebrans 
that  the  man  in  charge  on  Culebra  Is  not 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  raising  a  red 
flag." 

Cordova  wanted  to  know  If  Hooper,  who 
does  not  speak  Spanish,  had  any  friends 
among  the  Culebra  residents.  Hooper  men- 
tioned a  contractor  whose  name  he  could  not 
recall,  and  listed  the  last  names  of  two  police- 
men and  the  proprietor  of  a  bar. 

It  is  the  same  bar  In  which  Hooper  was 
having  a  coke,  he  testified,  on  the  day  of  an- 
other disputed  incident. 

That  Involved  a  five-inch  shell  that  Cule- 
brans say  landed,  without  exploding.  In  a 
residential  area.  Hooper  was  driving  by  in  a 
Navy  truck,  on  his  way  to  town  to  get  "some 
chalk  for  cue  sticks,"  and  the  Culebrans  got 
him  to  take  the  shell  away  In  the  truck. 

While  he  was  having  the  coke  downtown, 
the  shell  disappeared  from  his  truck,  possibly 
taken  by  Culebrans  who  wanted  It  as  evi- 
dence in  case  the  Navy  denied  the  incident.  It 
is  Hooper's  and  the  Navy's  view  that  the  dud 
was  found  in  the  residential  area  only  be- 
cause it  was  hauled  there  In  soil  taken  from 
a  target  area  elsewhere  on  the  Island. 

"The  constant  bombing  affects  our  personal 
lives  in  many  terrible  ways.  Walls  are  cracked, 
building  foimdatlons  are  weakened,  and 
there  Is  no  possible  tranquility  or  peace  on 
the  island,  day  or  night,  because  of  the 
bombing.  (If  the  Navy  takes  two- thirds  of 
the  Island)  the  people  of  Culebra  will  lose 
all  they  have.  A  community  of  American  citi- 
zens living  in  their  covaitry  in  time  of  peace 
will  be  treated  like  enemies  in  time  of  war." — 
Anastasls  Soto,  fisherman. 

Subcommittee  chairman  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett, D-Fla.,  said  the  matter  will  be  referred 
to  the  White  House  before  the  committee 
makes  a  decision  on  the  Navy's  request  for 
more  of  Culebra. 

"Assuming  that  we  find  for  the  Navy," 
Bennett  said,  "we  will  certainly  require  very 
deep  scrutiny  into  what  we  can  do  to  make 
life  more  livable  for  the  Culebrans." 

[Prom  the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  June  27, 

1970] 

Culebra:  No  Island  Alternative?  Honolult; 

F'iBM  Offers  To  Bid  on  BtnLDiNG  One 

(By  Bruce  Cossaboom) 
The  Culebran  Cauldron  cooled  down  to  a 
simmer  this  week,  but  at  least  four  new  de- 
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velopments  bubbled  up  in  the  case  of  CtUe- 
bravs.  the  U.S.  Navy: 

(1)  A  large  construction  firm  which  en- 
larged Pacific  Islands  for  the  Navy  during 
vpwn  told  The  Journal  it  would  be  glad  to 
undertake  a  feasibility  study  of  building  an 
artificial  Island  alternative  to  Culebra  as 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range — 
if  Congress  asks  It  to. 

(2)  Branded  "absolutely  unfounded"  by 
Jorge  L.  Cordova,  Puerto  Rican  Resident 
Oommlssloner  In  Washington — and  dismissed 
by  the  Navy  with  a  "no  comment" — was  a 
San  Juan  Star  story  citing  unattrlbuted 
"Washington  repwrts"  that  the  Navy  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  government  have  already  ar- 
rived at  a  settlement  of  the  Culebra  dispute 
behind  closed  doors. 

(3)  House  Armed  Services  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Charles  E.  Bennett 
(D-Fla)  and  at  least  three  other  members  of 
bis  seven-man  panel  were  preparing,  at  Jour- 
nal presstlme,  to  fly  to  Culebra  for  an  on- 
the-spot  Inspection  tour.  (Bennett's  Sub- 
conunlttee  is  currently  considering  the 
Navy's  acquisition  request  for  additional 
acreage  on  Culebra  to  enlarge  existing  safety 
zones  for  planned  expansion  of  flrlng  range 
activities. ) 

(4)  A  Naval  Research  official  who  had  been 
quoted  by  Richard  Copaken  (Washington  at- 
torney for  the  municipality  of  Culebra)  dur- 
ing the  Subcommittee  hearings  as  saying 
that  floating  platlorms — another  suggested 
target  alternative — ere  "clearly  within  the 
state  of  the  art,"  now  tells  The  Journal  he 
was  quoted  somewhat  out  of  context  and 
thait  "the  concept  of  large  floating  stable 
platforms  [needed  for  the  Navy's  target  prac- 
tlcel  Is  fraught  with  technological  prob- 
lems." This  official  projected  deployment  of 
such  a  device  as  falling  within  the  1985-90 
time  frame. 

ISLAND-BtTILDEB  CONFmENT 

Dillingham  Land  Corporation  of  Honolulu 
(together  with  Ocean  Industries,  one  of  its 
subsidiaries) ,  a  large  and  diversified  land 
builder  and  develop)er,  says  It  feels  it  could 
build  an  Island  the  Navy  could  use  as  a 
target  range  near  Roosevelt  Roads  If  the 
proper  conditions  and  requirements  were 
met. 

"It  appears  that  there  are  some  areas  near 
Culebra  where  we  could  do  It,"  company  offi- 
cials told  The  Journal,  "but  It  would  need 
Intensive  study.  We'd  be  willing  to  do  a 
detailed  study  If  the  Committee  wanted  us 
to,"  they  said,  adding  that  the  company 
would  provide  Its  brochure  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee's consideration  In  evaluating  possible 
alternatives. 

DuUignham  officials  said  they  would  be 
glad  to  meet  with  the  Navy,  take  soundings 
in  the  Culebra  area,  try  to  find  suitable  shal- 
low banks  or  rock  outcropplngs  that  could 
be  used  as  a  base,  and  provide  a  quick  an- 
swer at  reasonable  cost. 

"We  have  built  islands  before."  firm  offi- 
cials observed,  citing  a  75-acie  island  which 
the  company  built  (at  a  cost  of  $4-milllon) 
In  the  Bahamas  to  support  facilities  for  the 
mining  of  calcium  carbonate. 

From  1939  to  1946  the  company  sponsored 
a  partnership  of  builders  which  constructed 
all  naval  military  installations  in  the  Pacific. 
"For  this  project,"  officials  noted,  "we  took 
many  islands  that  were  too  small  and  made 
them  larger,  such  as  Canton  Island." 

T::e  firm  was  awarded  the  Navy  "E"  for 
exce;:ence.  It  claims  to  have  more  "island- 
building  experience"  than  anyone  else,  with 
operations  in  both  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic. 

More  recently  (1956-58)  the  company  re- 
built Midway  Island  to  lengthen  the  airstrip 
there,  and  built  a  port  airfield  facility  at 
Sattahip,  Thailand. 

Other  company  officials  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  the  firm  has  had  no  movintain- 
bullding  experience — and   the   Navy   insists 


that  any  man-made  targets  must  Incorporate 
contours  and  relief  similar  to  the  features 
found  on  Culebra  and  other  real  Islands. 

Copaken  Introduced  the  subject  of  artificial 
Islands  In  response  to  the  Navy's  repeated  as- 
sertions that  there  are  no  natural  Islands 
which  It  regrards  as  viable  alternatives. 

Navy  officials  told  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Real  Estate  Subcommittee  that,  after 
studying  a  list  of  a  score  or  more  possible 
sites,  they  concluded  that  there  Is  no  alter- 
native to  Culebra. 

Navy  officials  told  The  Journal  that  At- 
lantic alternatives  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Canal  Zone  had  been 
checked  out  and  "every  logical  Island  In  the 
Caribbean  examined,"  but  not  one  of  them 
fits  Admiral  Moore's  six  ground  rules  as  does 
Culebra.  ("This  area  Is  unique."  Admiral 
Moore  said  of  the  Roosevelt  Roads /Vieques/ 
Culebra  complex.  "It  flts  our  desires  pre- 
cisely.") 

But  Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett 
(D-Fla),  Subcommittee  Chairman,  appar- 
ently regarded  unsupported  conclusii^ns  as 
Inadequate  testimony,  and  asked  the  Navy 
to  provide  the  Committee  with  the  detailed 
documentation  of  its  "no  other  alternatives" 
position. 

After  considerable  questioning  on  the  sub- 
ject, Bennett  and  other  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers indicated  they  felt  the  Navy  should  go 
back  and  study  some  more. 

Bennett  gave  the  Navy  its  choice  between 
detailing  the  strong  points  and  weak  points 
of  other  areas  at  another  adjourned  meeting 
(which  Bennett  says  now  is  not  likely  to 
be  held)  or  to  present  them  administratively 
with  members  of  the  staff.  Navy  officials  at 
CINCLANTFLT  Headquarters  said  they  could 
not  provide  the  Journal  with  this  informa- 
tion before  it  is  given  to  Congress.     . 

Navy  officials  told  the  Journal  that  tf  the 
House  panel  rejects  their  request  for  -ap- 
proval of  the  Acquisition  Report,  they  haVa. 
in  effect,  no  contingency  plan  ready  to  go 
into  operation. 

"If  the  Navy  directed  you  to  use  another 
target  Instead  of  Culebra."  the  Journal  asked 
at  CINCLANTFLT,  "which  would  you  use? 
What  would  be  the  next  four  or  five  best 
places?" 

In  the  event  of  an  adverse  ruling,  officials 
said,  the  Navy  would  have  to  "sit  down  and 
do  some  homework,  some  serious  considera- 
tion." Alternatives? — "As  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned, there  are  none."  Loss  of  Culebra, 
officials  said,  "would  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  training  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet." 
(Officials  also  told  the  Journal  the  Navy 
opposes  any  rearrangement  of  the  target 
complex,  any  shift  in  target  utilization,  any 
greater  Increase  In  the  density  of  operations 
In  target  complexes  other  than  Culebra  be- 
cause this  would  "Increase  the  safety  haz- 
ard to  Navy  personnel."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  casualty  ratio  of  Navymen  to  Culebrans 
killed  In  accidents  Is  ten  to  one  right  now. ) 
Navy  officials  also  said  that  the  idea  of 
floating  platforms  as  targets,  although  under 
study  by  Navy  R&D,  has  not  been  keyed  In 
specifically  in  conjunction  with  Culebra. 

SOME  OTHER  POSSIBILITrES 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  Caribbean  is- 
land possibilities,  as  discussed  during  the 
hearings  and  In  conversations  between  the 
Journal  and  Navy  officials,  with  the  Navy's 
assessment  as  to  why  they  are  unsuitable 
as  alternatives. 

North  Cay — A  large  island  off  the  North- 
west coast  of  Culebra.  It  would  be  "unsafe 
for  a  bombing  target."  the  Navy  told  the 
Journal,  because  its  necessary  safety  zone 
would  extend  closer  to  Dewey  than  the  zone 
radiating  from  the  present  targets  on  Cule- 
brlta  Island. 

Mona  Island — A  virtually  uninhabited  is- 
land, owned  by  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mainland  from  Roosevelt  Roads. 
It  would  take  a  period  of  years,  the  Navy 


said,  to  set  up  the  necessary  surveillance 
radar  installed  .^s  on  the  complex.  Its  loca- 
tion in  the  international  shipping  lanes  of 
Mona  Passage  would  raise  questions  of  in- 
ternational law. 

Vieques— This  Island  "does  not  afford  two 
vantage  points  from  which  to  det?rmlue  the 
fall  of  a  shot  precisely." 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  already  use 
the  island's  eastern  2^4  miles  for  naval  gun- 
flre  support /aerial  close  support  targets,  the 
next  three  miles  Inland  for  a  Marine  landing 
maneuver  area,  and  Vieques'  western  end 
for  an  inert  naval  ammo  depot.  The  pxDS- 
slbllity  of  moving  the  depot  to  Culebra.  the 
Marine  maneuver  area  to  the  western  end  of 
Vieques,  and  the  new  targets  and  expanded 
safety  zones  for  Walleye,  to  the  freed  area  on 
the  east  coast  would  be  unworkable,  the 
Navy  told  The  Journal.  The  reason:  the 
beaches  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  move  the 
Marine  maneuver  area  are  not  suitable  for 
amphibious  training,  the  Marines  say. 

Desecheo — An  Island  south  of  Mona, 
"worse''  than  Mona  in  the  drawbacks  it  pre- 
sents as  an  alternative,  the  Navy  said 

East  Palominos — This  Island  doesn't  have 
enough  land  mass,  the  Na\-y  says,  lacks  suit- 
able air  space,  and  is  in  a  shipping  area. 

Luis  Pena  Cay — This  Island  off  the  coast 
of  Culebra  is  already  used  as  a  rake  station 
and  is  too  close  to  Dewey. 

The  Navy  stressed  that  any  alternative 
would  "have  to  be  out  of  the  shipping  lanes 
.  .  .  have  to  have  the  proper  population 
density  .  .  .  have  to  be  out  of  air  travel 
lanes." 

To  move  to  some  other  Island  complex  al- 
together would  necessitate  the  transplanta- 
tion of  the  Roosevelt  Roads  base  Bennett 
told  Navy  spokesmen  he  felt  they  should 
"come  back  and  give  us  Intensive  research 
about  that  general  pattern  where  you  could 
still  use  Roosevelt  Roads  " 

But  if  some  are  still  interested  in  flnding 
an  alternate  target  to  replace  Culebra  In  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range,  others  claim 
that  a  behind-the-scenes  alternative  may  al- 
ready have  been  arrived  at. 

The  San  Juan  Star  cites  anonymous 
"Washington  reports"  to  give  currency  to 
rumors  that  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico 
(specifically  Governor  Luis  Ferre)  has  made 
an  "agreement"  or  a  "deal"  with  President 
Nixon.  SecNav  John  Chafee,  and  Henry  Kis- 
singer, the  President's  adviser  on  national 
security,  whereby  the  Navy  would  make  some 
concessions  to  the  Culebrans.  but  would  con- 
tinue Its  operations  on  the  Island  essentially 
unaltered. 

Commissioner  Cordova  emphatically  denied 
this  report  and  said  that  Governor  Perre — 
though  known  to  be  a  good  friend  of  the 
President,  socially  and  politically,  and  said  to 
have  been  a  heavy  campaign  contributor  in 
the  1960  election — has  not  yet  talked  to  the 
President  personally  about  the  Culebran 
issue. 

But  this  non-vIslt  is  actually  a  sore  point 
for  some  Culebrans,  who  Insist  that  Perre 
should  draw  on  his  political  assets  In  an  at- 
tempt to  exert  leverage  on  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Puerto  Rican  Senate  President  Rafael 
Hernandez  Colon — a  member  of  the  oppos- 
ing political  party — said  at  a  news  confer- 
ence after  his  return  from  Washington  (as 
reported  In  the  same  Star  story)  that  the 
solution  of  the  Culebra-Navy  controversy  de- 
pends upon  the  pressures  Perre  exerts  on  the 
White  House  on  behalf  of  the  Island. 

The  Ket  to  the  Issue? 

Key  to  Culebra  issue?  Revived  Navy  plans 
to  acquire  all  of  Culebra  and  resettle  Islanders 
elsewhere  were  changed  late  In  April  when 
Commonwealth  officials  pointed  out  that 
Puerto  Rico's  constitution  provides  that  no 
municipality  can  be  dissolved  unless  its  citi- 
zens vote  for  dissolution  in  a  referendum. 

Apparently  the  Navy  wanted  all  of  Culebra 
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in  order  to  insure  safety  for  use  of  Culebrlta 
Island  as  the  target  for  new  guided  missiles 
hke  Walleye.  Standard  ARM.  Condor,  Bullpup 
A  and  B.  and  BuUdGg—plus  the  homing  glide 
bomb.  Hobo.  These  require  much  larger 
safety  ■•footprints"  than  the  1 'j-mlle-radius 
safety  zone  for  inert  bombs  and  machmcguns, 
now  used  on  Culebrlta.  iLive  or  explosive 
bombs  are  dropped  on  nearby  targets  at 
Shark  Rock  and  Palada  Cay,  however.  These 
targets  were  •leased"  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  In  1964  and 
1965  for  $1  a  year  each,  without  any  prior 
consultation  with  the  Culebrans.  For  these 
and  nine  other  targets  totalling  60  acres.  Navy 
pavs  a  total  of  $11  a  year.) 

Revised  Navy  plan  calls  for  getting  new 
1.600-acre  easement  on  Culebra's  northeast 
peninsula  to  provide  a  2 ',2 -mile  safety  zone 
for  what  Navy  calls  "the  precision  missile, 
Walleye" — to  be  fired  against  Culebra  (with- 
out explosive  warhead),  along  with  Hobo 
glide  bombs. 

A  SecNav  official  told  the  Journal  on  15 
May  that  the  Navy  also  wanted  this  bigger 
safety  zone  for  misiles  like  "Standard  ARM, 
Bullpup  A  and  B.  Bulldog,  Shrike,  and  Con- 
dor' to  be  fired  against  Culebrlta.  But  the 
sa'ne  official   now  denies   the  statcjnent. 

Navy  ot?iclals  tell  the  Joural  that  Standard 
ARM'S  safety  footprint  is  bigger  than  Wall- 
eye'.s.  while  those  of  Condor  and  the  Hobo 
glide  bomb  "are  yet  undetermined."  Con- 
dors, by  various  reports,  is  estimated  to  be 
much  larger  than  Walleye's. 

Thus,  the  Navy  apparently  will  need  some 
other  target — not  on  the  Culebra  target 
range — for  Standard  ARM,  Condor,  and  pos- 
sibly other  missiles  whose  safety  footprints 
are  too  large  for  safe  firing  even  on  the  ex- 
panded Culebran  Culebritan  range. 

This  hypothesis  begs  the  question:  "Why 
not  also  Are  Walleye  and  Hobo  against  this 
other  target,  wherever  it  is  (or  will  be), 
obviating  the  need  for  a  bigger  safety  zone 
around  Culebrlta.  and  thus  leave  the  eastern 
tip  of  Culebra  at  least  no  worse  off  than  it 
Is  now? 


MINORITY  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
PENDING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  issued  a  report  on 
July  9.  1970,  underscoring  dramatically 
the  problems  presented  by  the  uneven 
effect  of  imemployment  on  the  different 
racial  and  cultural  groups  residing  in  the 
four  major  New  York  City  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods. This  information  is  vital  to  our 
manpower  training  and  for  placement 
efforts  under  the  bills  for  manpower 
training.  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  family  assistance. 

The  report  was  based  on  a  study  con- 
ducted during  the  period  July  1968  to 
June  1969,  in  Central  and  East  Harlem, 
the  South  Bronx,  and  Bedford-Stuyves- 
ant.  Among  the  disturbing  findings  are 
the  following: 

First.  The  unemployment  rate  for  men 
and  women  in  these  areas  was  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  for  the  Nation,  and 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  for  New  York 
City  as  a  whole. 

Second.  For  all  men  in  the  prime  work- 
ing category — 25  to  54  years  old — re- 
siding in  these  areas,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  three  times  that  of  the  com- 
parable national  rate — 4.9  percent  versus 
1.7  percent. 

Third.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
Puerto  Rican  males  of  prime  working  age 
In  these  poverty  areas  was  almost  twice 
that  of  their  Negro  coxmterparts — 7.9 
percent  versus  4.1  percent.  It  was  almost 


five  times  higher  than  the  national  rate 
for  men  in  this  age  bracket  in  1968-69. 

Fourth.  Unemployment  among  Negroes 
and  Puejrto  Ricans  living  in  these  areas 
is  higher  than  the  national  average  at 
every  level  of  educational  attainment.  A 
Negro  with  a  high  school  diploma,  for  in- 
stance, is  twice  as  likely  to  be  unem- 
ployed as  the  average  white  high  school 
graduate. 

Fifth.  The  unemployment  rate  for  pov- 
erty area  teenagers  was  over  25  percent — 
twice  as  high  as  for  teenagers  nationally. 

Sixth.  Ycung  workers  in  these  areas 
were  three  times  as  likely  to  experience 
unemployment  as  their  white  counter- 
parts in  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  imem- 
plojTnent  rate  for  Negro  and  I*uerto 
Rican  men  16  to  24  years  old.  at  17  per- 
cent and  15  percent,  can  be  compared 
with  7  percent  for  young  white  men  in 
New  York  City  in  1969.  The  rate  for 
Negro  women  in  this  age  group  was  17 
percent,  as  against  less  than  5  percent  for 
New  York  City's  youns  white  women. 

The  report  concluded  that  poor  educa- 
tional background  was  among  the  major 
reasons  for  the  liigh  level  of  joblessness 
in  these  poverty  areas. 

The  report  also  stated: 

Language  problems  undoubtedly  add  to  the 
difiBcultles  Puerto  Rican  workers  face  in  lo- 
cating jobs. 

Discrimination  by  potential  employers 
probably  still  bars  many  minority  workers 
from  desirable  positions. 

To  further  demonstrate  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  while  the  jobless  rate  among 
workers  in  New  York  City's  poverty  areas 
was  relatively  high,  it  still  ran  lower  than 
the  rates  in  five  other  cities  where  similar 
studies  were  conducted — Atlanta,  Chi- 
cago, Detroit.  Houston,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  add  that  the 
overall  unemployment  situation  is  much 
worse  now  than  it  was  when  this  study 
was  made.  During  the  study  period.  July 
1968  to  June  1969,  the  national  rate  of 
unemplojinent  ranged  from  3.3  percent 
to  3.7  percent.  Unemployment  for  June 
1970  was  at  4.7  percent.  The  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  black  teenagers  in 
poverty  areas  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  was  32.7  percent — or  approximately 
one-third — as  compared  "with  a  rate  of 
20.9  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics — wliich 
represent  such  suffering  for  so  many — 
underscore  the  absolute  necessity  of  mov- 
ing forward  on  certain  proposals  now 
before  tlie  Congress  and  of  providing 
a  new  commitment  in  terms  of  full  fund- 
ing and  implementation  of  existing  laws. 
Among  such  crucial  initiatives  I  would 
cite  the  following: 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  forward  looking  manpower 
legislation,  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged  in  our  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower  and  Poverty  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
■Welfare,  is  now  considering  in  executive 
markup  the  Manpower  Training  Act, 
proposed  by  the  administration,  and  sub- 
stitute manpower  bills  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 


mittee, and  by  Senator  Prouty.  Among 
the  provisions  which  may  be  most  help- 
ful in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
unevenness  of  imemployment,  are  pro- 
po.sals  by  Senator  Nelson  and  myself  for 
public  service  employment  programs,  and 
proposals  by  Senator  Yarborough,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  Senator 
Murphy,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  to  deal  with  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  those  who  face  language 
difficulties  as  an  obstacle  to  emplojonent. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  these  statis- 
tics also  indicate  the  need  for  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  which  would  provide  for  the 
links  to  employment  for  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's disadvantaged  and  provide  for  sub- 
stantial chUd  care  facilities  to  enable 
women  on  welfare  to  engage  in  meaning- 
ful employment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  report  of 
the  Department  underscores  the  need 
for  full  funding  of  programs  under  the 
Elconomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  es- 
pecially the  special  impact  program  un- 
der which  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished in  poverty  areas  such  as  Bedf ord- 
Stuj'vesant  in  my  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  respects  the 
Congress  has  a  clear  opportimity  to  make 
the  kind  of  commitments  so  vital  if  we 
are  to  overtake  these  statistics  which 
evidence  the  real  suffering  of  so  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  10,  1970, 
written  by  Richard  Phalon,  describing 
the  findings  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's report  together  with  that  Depart- 
ment's release  regarding  the  same. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  10,  1970) 

Cmr  Poverty-Area  Joblessness  Is  Triple 

National  Rate  for  Men 

(By  Richard  Phalon) 

Men  in  their  prime  employment  years  who 
live  in  one  of  the  city's  four  major  poverty 
areas  are  three  times  as  likely  to  be  unem- 
ployed as  men  in  the  same  age  bracket  else- 
where in  the  nation,  according  to  a  survey 
released  yesterday  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

The  Government  agency's  report  showed 
that  this  unemployment  problem  is  particu- 
larly severe  for  Puerto  Ricans.  It  Indicated 
that  the  unemployment  rate  for  Puerto 
Rican  males  of  prime  working  age  (25  to  54 
years  old)  Is  nearly  twice  that  of  their  black 
counterparts  and  almost  five  times  the  rate 
for  the  nation's  labor  force  as  a  whole. 

The  survey  also  estimated  that  poverty- 
area  teen-agers — mostly  Negro  and  FMjerto 
Rican — are  almost  three  times  as  likely  to 
be  out  of  work  as  white  teen-agers  living 
elsewhere  in  the  city. 

The  report  said  poor  health  and  poor  edu- 
cational background  were  among  the  major 
reasons  for  the  high  level  of  joblessness  in 
poverty  areas. 

The  average  American  worker  has  com- 
pleted more  than  12  years  of  school  while 
the  average  msJe  worker  from  one  of  the 
four  poverty  areas  (the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section  of  Brooklyn,  Central  Harlem,  East 
Harlem  and  the  South  Bronx)  "had  little 
more  than  ten  years"  of  school — a  level 
reached  by  the  labor  force  as  a  whole  "nearly 
two  decades  ago,"  the  survey  said. 

It  also  noted,  however,  that  unemploy- 
ment among  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  males 
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from  the  poverty  areas  was  higher  than  the 
national  average  at  every  level  of  educational 
attainment,  including  college.  A  black  man 
with  a  high  school  diploma,  for  instance,  is 
twice  as  likely  to  be  out  of  work  as  the  aver- 
age white  high  school  graduate. 

One  of  the  handicaps  workers  from  the 
poverty  areas  have  to  surmount,  the  study 
=aid  "is  poor  preparation  for  the  world  of 
work,  which  the  educational  attainment 
da-a  onlv  partially  reveal." 

■Language  problems."  the  report  contin- 
ued 'undoubtedly  add  to  the  dlfficuUies 
Puerto  Rican  workers  face  in  locating  Jobs, 
and  difcrimlnatlon  by  potential  employers 
probably  still  bars  many  minority  workers 
from  desirable  positions." 

Pi;erto  Rican  groups  agreed  with  the  an- 
alvsis.  Hector  Vasquez,  director  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Forui-n.  said.  "We  have  been  saying 
thai  all  aioi;:  " 

■■H:gh  unemployment  among  Puerto 
Ricans,"  he  continued,  "is  a  chronic  situ- 
ation "  because  of  the  large  number  of  high 
school  drop-outs  and  "the  language  prob- 
lem" ^       ^  , 

The  Government  survey  Is  based  on  in- 
depth  interviews  with  8.000  persons  out  of 
a  total  work  force  of  219.000  living  In  the 
foxir  poverty  areas.  The  study  began  In  July, 
1968.  and  continued  until  the  end  of  last 
month  The  data  released  yesterday  cover 
the  period  from  July,   1968.  to  June,   1969. 

It  showed  that  the  jobelss  rate  for  males 
over  25  in  the  poverty  areas  during  that 
period  was  4.9  per  cent  compared  with  a 
natural  rat€  of  1.7  per  cent.  The  rate  for 
Puerto  Rican  men  was  7.9  per  cent.  For 
teenagers  it  was  25  per  cent,  twice  as  high 
as  that  among  teenagers  nationally. 

Herbert  Bienstock,  regional  director  for 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  said  later 
Information  on  employment  patterns  in  the 
poverty  areas  would  not  be  available  for 
several  months. 

Unemployment  generally  is  higher  now 
than  it  was  this  time  last  year,  however,  and 
Mr.  Bienstock  said  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  were  among  the  first  workers  to  be 
let  go. 

One  reason  is  that  a  disproportionately 
large  number  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
workers  is  concentrated  in  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  jobs  in  industries — the  garment 
industry  and  the  restaurant  trades,  for  exam- 
ple—that are  highly  vulnerable  to  swings  In 
the  economy  and  where  employment  tends 
to  be  seasonal. 

Most  the  city's  semi-skilled  blue-collar 
Jobs  are  concentrated  In  manufacturing,  an 
area  in  which  employment  dropped  by  13 
per  cent  between   1959  and   1969. 

Although  unemployment  rates  are  high 
in  the  major  poverty  areas  here,  they  are 
generally  lower  than  those  recorded  in  five 
other  cities  covered  by  the  studv — Atlanta. 
Chicago.  Detroit,  Houston  and  Los  Angeles. 

"None  of  these  other  cities  reported  as 
low  a  rate  for  Negro  workers  as  did  New- 
York,"  the  report  said. 

It  attributed  that  fact  to  the  compara- 
tively high  rate  of  employment  among  Negro 
women,  a  rate  that  "reflects  in  large  part 
the  greater  availability  of  clerical  and  kin- 
dred white-collar  Jobs  in  New  York  City, 
filled  in  the  main  by  women  job-seekers." 


(News  release  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor] 
New  BLS  Report  Analyzes  Unemployment 
IN    Major    New      York     City      Poverty 
Neighborhoods 

The  unemployment  rate  for  Puerto  Rican 
men  of  prime  working  age.  25-54,  residing  In 
major  poverty  areas  of  New  York  Citv.  was 
almost  five  times  higher  than  the  national 
rat©  for  men  of  this  age  in  1968-69,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  issued  today  by  Herbert  Blen- 
st'^k,  Regional  Director  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Tlie  7.9-percent  unemployment  rate  was 
nearly  double  that  for  Negro  men,  25-54,  re- 
siding In  these  areas. 

Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed  Is  the 
second  report  on  findings  from  the  Urban 
Employment  Survey.  The  survey  has  been 
directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
with  the  cooperation  and  financing  of  the 
Manpower  Administration.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  collected  and  tabulated  the  data. 
The  survey,  which  was  begun  In  July  1968. 
was  designed  to  examine  the  emplojinent- 
related  problems  of  the  working-age  popu- 
lation in  Central  and  East  Harlem,  the 
South  Bronx,  and  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section  of  Brooklyn. 

Although  Puerto  Ricans  had  the  highest 
jobless  rate,  Negroes  accounted  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  unemployed,  reflecting  their 
greater  numbers.  The  labor  force  (16  and 
oven  residing  in  these  areas  totaled  219.000, 
of  whom  two  thirds  were  Negro  and  one  fifth 
were  Puerto  Rican.  Of  this  toUU,  nearly  15,- 
000  were  unemployed,  including  9.300  Ne- 
groes and  4,200  Puerto  Ricans.  Other  high- 
lights of  the  report  follow: 

High  tinemployment  rates  In  major  New- 
York  City  poverty  neighborhoods  were  in 
good  part  related  to  the  concentration  of 
workers  in  low-skill,  low-status  Jobs,  where 
joblessness  tends  to  be  higher  than  aver- 
age, and  to  poor  educational  background. 
For  example,  Puerto  Ricans,  with  the  bighest 
unemployment  rates  in  these  areas,  had 
the  least  amount  of  schooling.  Puerto  Rican 
workers  were  predominantly  employed  in 
semi-skilled  blue-collar  and  service  occupa- 
tions. 

The  overall  unemployment  rate  for  the 
labor  force  living  in  these  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods was  6.8  percent  during  the  1968  69 
survey  period — more  than  twice  as  high  as 
for  the  City  as  a  whole. 

Tlie  unemployment  rate  for  married  Negro 
mesn,  20-64,  linng  ■with  their  wives,  was  2.1 
percent.  It  was  close  to  12  percent  for  mar- 
ried Negro  men  living  separately.  Among 
Puerto  Rican  men.  the  differences  between 
the  tw-o  marital-status  groups  were  equally 
pronounced. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  teenagers,  over 
25  percent,  was  twice  as  high  as  for  teen- 
agers nationally.  The  problem  was  of  com- 
parable intensity  among  all  the  race-ethnic 
groups  living  in  New-  York  City's  major  pov- 
erty areas. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  employed  work- 
ers held  jobs  In  occupations  In  which  the 
probability  of  unemployment  was  above 
average.  One  third  of  the  employed  worked 
in  semiskilled  and  unskilled  blue-collar 
Jobs  I  including  nearly  one  half  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  workers) ;  one  fifth  were  In  service  Jobs 
excltisive  of  domestic  work.  In  these  fields 
the  national  unemployment  rates  have  been 
consistently  higher  than  the  overall  rate. 

Men  and  women  In  the  labor  force  residing 
In  New-  York  City's  major  jx>verty  neighbor- 
hoods were  more  likely  than  workers  gener- 
ally to  be  handicapped  by  poor  educational 
background  in  obtaining  good  Jobs  at  ade- 
quate pay.  The  averuge  Negro  worker  imale 
and  female)  had  comp'eted  about  11  years 
of  school — which,  w-hile  roughly  in  line  with 
median  years  of  school  completed  by  Negro 
workers  nationally,  was  significantly  below 
the  average  for  all  of  the  Nation's  workers. 
For  Puerto  Ricans,  the  medians  were  con- 
siderably less,  with  men  having  on  average 
completed  less  than  9  years  of  schooling  and 
women,  less  than  10  years. 

For  each  level  of  education  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  these  workers  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  corresponding  national  rate.  For 
example,  Negro  men  18  and  over  with  4  years 
of  high  school  were  twice  as  likely  to  be  Job- 
less as  men  with  comparable  education  na- 
tionally. 

Copies  of  Poverty  Area  Profiles:  Character- 
istics Of  The  Unemployed  (Regional  Report 
No.  14)    are  available  •without  charge  upon 


request  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlcs, 
Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Office.  341  Ninth 
Avenue.  New  York.  New  York,  10001. 


PRESIDENT'S   PROPOSAL  TO   LIMIT 
SALT  TALKS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
veiy  much  concerned  that  President 
Nixon  may  let  pass  an  historic  opportu- 
nity to  slow  the  terrible  arms  race. 

Mr.  Nixon's  recent  instructions  to  the 
U.S.  negotiators  at  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks,  in  Vienna,  to  seek  a 
limited,  rather  than  comprehensive, 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  exclude 
the  vital  issue  of  multiple  warheads. 

We  now  have  the  chance  to  halt  the 
proliferation  of  a  new  and  jxjwerful 
weapon  which  could  further  escalate  the 
arms  race  and  exacerbate  tlic  tensions 
of  tlie  cold  war.  We  have  been  repeatedly 
informed  by  scientific  experts  that  once 
American  MIR'V's  and  Soviet  MIRVs 
are  operational  and  deployed,  verifica- 
tion of  weapons  levels  will  be  much  more 
difficult.  The  need  for  on-site  inspection 
of  MIRV's,  rather  than  verification  by 
satellites  or  other  detection  devices,  will 
encounter  the  already  expressed  resist- 
ance of  many  nations. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  agreement  on 
the  limitation  of  anti-balhstic-missile 
systems  and  strategic  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers will  be  sought.  I  fear  that  failure  to 
include  MIRV's  in  these  initial  negotia- 
tions will  foreclose  the  possibility  of  a 
long-range  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ment. The  question  is  too  critical  to  this 
Nation  and  the  world  to  be  excluded  from 
the  SALT  talks. 

On  July  9,  1970,  an  article  by  Chalmers 
M.  Roberts,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  discussed  President  Nixon's  goals 
for  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President    Sets    Goal    for    SALT — United 

States  To  Seek  a   "LiMrrEo"  Arms  Treaty 

(By  Chalmprs  M    Roberts) 

President  Nixon  has  instructed  his  nego- 
tiators at  the  strategic  amis  limitation  talks 
in  Vienna  to  seek  a  limited  rather  than  a 
comprehensive  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  their  first  priortty. 

Mr.  Nixon's  green  light  to  chief  negotia- 
tor Gerard  C.  Smith  is  expected  to  mean  that 
Fi-lday's  SALT  meeting  will  see  the  begin- 
ning of  efforts  to  pin  do'wn  an  agreement. 

The  term  "limited"  is  something  of  a  mis- 
nomer since  what  is  contemplated,  if  it  even- 
tuates, would  be  the  most  f-ir-reachlng  curb 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race  in  the  24  years 
of  Soviet-American  negotiations  beginning 
with  the  Baruch  Plan  in  1946. 

The  agreement  Mr.  Nixon  has  decided  to 
seek  involves  these  two  pxDints: 

A  gross  numerical  limitation  on  the  total 
number  of  la)  rival  !and-b:if^ed  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  iICBMst.  (bi  sub- 
marine-based missiles  and  (ci  long  range 
heavy  bombers.  One  bomber  equals  one  mls- 
sUe  in  this  count. 

A  low  le-.-el  of  rival  antibalUstlc  missile 
(ABM I  defense  systems,  Tlie  Soviets  have 
talked  of  "zero  ABM."  but  the  latest  Indi- 
cations are  that  some  .\BM  defenses  would  be 
permitted  but  no  greater  than  the  current 
Soviet  level  with  an  American  right  to 
match  It. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  Judged  to  be  recep- 
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Uve  to  such  a  two-part  pact,  but  how  long 
It  will  take  to  wrap  It  up  as  an  agreement 
in  prip.ciple  or  an  outline  to  be  Initiated  by 
both  sides,  subject  to  later  treaty  drafting, 
Is    impossible   to   forecast   with    accuracy. 

The  President's  declslop  means  that  the 
Issue  of  multiple  warheads.  American  MIRVs 
and  Soviet  MRVs,  will  be  left  to  a  later  stage 
of  what  Is  expected  to  be  a  continuous  serlee 
of  SALT  meetings  betwen  the  two  super- 
powers. 

The  United  States  has  1054  ICBM  launch- 
ers. 656  submarine-based  missiles  and  581  In- 
tercontinental bombers,  according  to  Defense 
Secretary  Melv-ln  R.  Laird's  February  posture 
statement.  As  of  Sept.  1,  1969,  Laird  estimated 
the  Soviet  Union  had  1,060  ICBM  launch- 
ers, 110  submarine  based  missiles  and  140  to 
145  intercontinental  bombers. 

However,  whUe  the  U.S.  force  has  been 
static  m  numbers  the  Soviet  force  has  been 
growing.  Mr.  Nixon  has  projected  a  Soviet 
ICBM  total  of  1,290  by  the  end  of  1970  plus 
300  submarine  missiles.  On  May  12  Laird  told 
a  congressional  committee  that  of  the  Soviet 
ICBMs  220  were  the  huge  SS-9s  with  60  more 
under  construction. 

The  net  of  these  figures  Is  essential  parity 
In  gross  numbers  which  would  permit  a 
freeze.  The  proposed  American  level  for  such 
a  freeze  remains  secret. 

As  to  ABMs.  the  level  to  be  agreed  on  will 
depend  In  considerable  degree  on  how  much 
of  the  American  Safeguard  system  Moscow 
thinks  It  can  accept  and  be  sure  that  It  Is  not 
part  of  a  U.S.  preparation  for  a  "flrst  strike" 
by  protecting  the  population. 

There  is  evidence,  though  It  is  not  conclu- 
sive, of  an  American  desire  to  retain  part  of 
Safeguard  as  a  defense  of  the  ICBM  deter- 
rent. There  are  some,  however,  who  would 
prefer  "zero  ABM"  or  ABM  limited  to  the  two 
capitals,  Washington  and  Moscow,  and  w^ho 
hope  for  an  agreement  which  In  a  series  of 
cuts  would  eliminate  most  If  not  all  of  the 
Soviet  system  In  exchange  for  American  lim- 
itation or  elimination  of  Safeguard. 


I  believe  the  amendment  does  nothing 
to  compromLse  the  bill's  goal,  while  al- 
lowing the  sportsmen  of  the  country  to 
continue  their  activities. 


•HAND-LOADERS"  AND  "MUZZLE- 
LOADERS"  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  joined  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  728  to  S. 
3650,  a  bill  designed  to  strengthen  Fed- 
eral legislation  concerning  the  illegal 
use,  transportation,  and  possession  of 
explosives.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Schweiker  that  a  new  provision  in  the 
bill  is  needed  to  protect  the  legal  and 
lawful  activities  of  one  segment  of  our 
Nation's  sportsmen — those  who  hand- 
load  their  ammunition. 

I  support  the  goals  of  the  explosive 
control  bill,  for  I  am  shocked  at  recent 
bombings  across  the  country.  The 
amendment  does  not  conflict  with  this 
goal.  It  does  allow,  however,  continua- 
tion of  a  long-established  tradition  by 
those  who  hand  load  their  ammimition. 

In  addition,  muzzle  loaders  are  able 
to  recreate  a  sense  of  history  in  their  ac- 
tivities. In  my  State,  there  are  five  muz- 
zle loading  clubs,  and  I  participated  at 
one  of  their  shoots  at  Banks,  Oreg.,  while 
I  was  Governor.  These  clubs — the  Mult- 
nomah Muzzle  Loading  Rifle  Club  in 
Portland,  the  High  Desert  Plainsmen,  in 
Bend,  the  Little  Butte  Mountain  Men, 
in  Medford,  the  McKenzie  Black  Powder 
Club,  in  Eugene,  and  the  Willamette 
Longrifles,  in  Salem — are  attracting  more 
Oregonians  to  their  activities.  Certainly 
the  explosives  control  bill  is  not  aimed  at 
these  sportsmen. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
have  prided  themselves  on  their  mag- 
nanimity to  others,  on  their  sense  of  fair- 
play,  and,  above  all,  on  their  .sense  of 
common  decency. 

These  virtues  are  real  only  as  they  are 
practiced.  Like  muscles,  they  atrophy 
without  exercise.  Like  muscles,  they  show 
their  real  strength  when  challenged. 

The  reality  of  our  possession  of  these 
virtues  has  most  lately  been  challenged 
by  the  six  letters  of  a  remote  island — 
Con  Son. 

Magnanimity,  falrplay.  decency,  all 
dictate  that  the  evils  of  this  prison,  and 
of  other  Vietnamese  prisons,  be  elimi- 
nated. So  long  as  the  United  States  is 
in  Vietnam,  it  shares  the  guilt  for  the 
existence  of  such  conditions. 

There  are  no  excuses.  We  cannot  claim 
ignorance.  We  cannot  claim  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, claim  that  tiger  cages  are  accept- 
able in  South  Vietnam  because  they  may 
exist  in  the  North.  Our  virtues  are  not 
relative;  we  practice  them  or  we  don't 
have  them.  I  am  shocked  that  anyone 
could  even  consider  not  reporting  the 
conditions  at  Con  Son  prison  to  the 
American  people.  Our  people  need  to 
know  the  facts  so  that  they  can  be 
changed.  Americans  will  be  weak  when 
they  cannot  face  the  truth.  Americans 
will  be  evil  when,  knowing  the  tnith,  they 
do  not  act  on  it. 

Beyond  these  most  basic  considera- 
tions, there  are  others.  The  brutal  treat- 
ment of  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of 
war  at  Con  Son — or  anywhere  else — en- 
dangers allied  POW's  in  the  North.  Can 
we  honestly  plead  for  better  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  in  the  North  when 
tiger  cages  exist  in  the  South?  Can  we 
really  expect  Hanoi  to  supply  the  names 
of  American  prisoners  when  on  Con  Son 
prisoners  are  lost  to  humanity  in  tiger 
cages? 

U.S.  policy  toward  prisoners  of  war  in 
South  Vietnam  has  long  been  misguided. 
We  have  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
prisoners  of  war  because  we  hold  none, 
having  turned  them  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese.  This  poUcy  must  be  changed. 
For  these  prisoners  are  our  responsibility. 

And  do  Americans  accept  the  ugly 
equation  of  Con  Son:  that  tiger  cages 
ea.ual  "self-determination"?  Are  we  to 
believe  that  the  political  prisoners  at 
Con  Son,  in  the  tiger  cages,  represent 
the  liberty  for  South  Vietnamese  that 
American  men  are  dying  for  in  Vietnam? 
Are  the  American  people  asked  to  sup- 
port a  war  to  preserve  freedom,  or  to 
end  it? 

No  man  is  an  island.  The  bells  on  Con 
Son  island  toll  for  all  of  us. 

The  tiger  cages,  we  are  told,  were 
built  by  the  French  when  South  Vietnam 
was  their  colony.  Thus  are  the  present 
Saigon  regime  and  the  United  States 
linked  to  an  imperialism  we  had  told 
ourselves  had  disappeared  Into  the  past. 
Yet,  does  not  Con  Son  make  us  the  new 


imperialists?  Can  any  prisoner  come  out 
of  Con  Son — if,  indeed,  he  survives  to 
come  out — without  hating  those  who  put 
him  there,  without  hating  Americans 
who  preach  liberty  but  permit  tiger 
cages? 

No  man,  no  nation,  is  an  island. 

As  Americans  we  cannot  simply  call 
for  an  investigation.  We  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  the  sequence  of  Bunker  to 
Thieu  to  oblivion.  The  Con  Sons  of  Viet- 
nam must  be  eliminated.  As  decent  hu- 
man beings,  as  Americans,  as  members 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
we  must  see  that  this  is  done. 

To  fail  to  act  would  be  to  deny  liberty 
and  decency.  It  would  be  to  deny  our- 
selves. 
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SENATOR  JAVITS  REBUTS  MAIN 
ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
arguments  have  been  advanced  at  one 
time  or  another  against  ratification  of 
the  genocide  treaty.  I  have  attempted  to 
answer  these  objections  during  the  course 
of  my  statements  on  the  convention. 
Recently  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  presented  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  arguments  and 
rebuttals  concerning  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Today,  I  wish  to  present  two  of 
the  arguments  and  then  quote  Senator 
Javits'  excellent  replies. 

First,  it  has  been  argued  that  it  would 
be  very  unwise  for  the  United  States  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  at  a  time 
when  most  Americans  wish  to  reduce, 
rather  than  expand,  our  international 
obligations.  In  reply  to  tliis  argument 
Senator  Javits  states : 

One  must  distinguish  between  different 
kinds  of  international  obligations.  It  Is  true 
that  many  people  have  argued  that  American 
military  commitments  should  be  contracted. 
This  view,  however,  does  not  entail  the  fur- 
ther argument  that  the  development  of  In- 
ternational law  should  be  halted.  Treaties  of 
a  great  variety  of  kinds  not  Involving  mili- 
tary commitments  have  been  negotiated  and 
they  have  provided  for  more  ordered  relations 
among  nations.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  that 
one  would  argue  against  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention on  the  grounds  that  it  expands 
American  international  obligations. 

Second,  it  has  been  argued  that  under 
the  Genocide  Convention  individuals  as 
well  as  persons  exercising  governmental 
power  would  be  subject  to  trial  and  pun- 
ishment for  offenses  which  have  always 
been  regarded  as  matters  falling  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  various 
nations. 

Senator  Javits'  reply  disposes  of  this 
argument : 

The  protection  of  human  rights  is  indeed 
a  matter  of  international  concern.  The  United 
States  has  shown  that  it  agrees  w^ith  this 
view  by  ratifying  the  World  War  II  peace 
treaties,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Slavery  Convention  of  1926,  and  more  re- 
cently the  Supplementary  Convention  on 
Slavery  (1967)  and  the  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  Refugees  (1968). 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  the  Sen- 
ate acted  on  the  Genocide  Convention. 
We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do 
so  this  year. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MURPHY 
BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  mechaniza- 
tion has  shortened  the  harvest  time  of 
agricultural  products.  Harvests  that  once 
spanned  a  period  of  several  weeks  are  now 
accomplished  within  a  few  days.  During 
the  period  of  mechanization,  the  needs  of 
the  agricultural  labor  force  have  also 
changed. 

An  editorial  published  recently  in  the 
San  Diego  Union  explains  the  need  for 
the  special  labor  legislation  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy). 
So  that  all  sections  of  our  Nation  may  be- 
come aware  of  the  succinct  analysis  of 
this  editorial,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Mtjrphy  Bill  Is  Needed 

Agriculture  was  excluded  from  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935  because 
the  migratory  nature  of  farm  laborers  and 
the  perishable  quality  of  what  they  produce 
gave  farm  work  a  unique  character.  The  na- 
ture of  agricultural  employment  has  changed 
but  laws  have  not. 

Early  this  year  Sen.  George  Murphy  Intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  establish  federal 
regulations  tailored  to  protect  both  farm 
workers  and  employers. 

The  Murphy  bill  was  clearly  inspired  by  the 
Irresponsible  activities  against  California 
table-grape  growers  by  Cesar  Chavez  and  his 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  ComirUttee 
over  the  last  four  years.  The  sudden  emer- 
gence of  Chavez'  brother  Manuel  and  a  force 
of  militant  pickets  In  the  melon  fields  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  reminds  us  that  adoption  of 
federal  law  regulating  farm  labor  Is  a  vital 
national  need  of  critical  priority. 

Melon-growers  are  especially  viUnerable  to 
the  disruptions  characteristic  of  Chavez' 
tactics.  Melons  must  be  picked  within  three 
days  of  ripening  or  they  rot.  and  the  vines 
must  be  harvested  continuously  or  they  die. 
Farmers  faced  with  the  choice  between  a 
ruinous  harvest-time  strike  or  surrender  to 
possibly  ruinous  labor  union  demands  are 
being  denied  any  real  freedom  to  choose. 

Farm  workers  have  the  right  to  organize,  if 
they  wish.  That  right  carries  an  equal 
responsibility  to  their  employers  that  the 
MiUTjhy  bill  would  help  enforce. 


SHORTCOMINGS  IN  CHILD  WELFARE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  plans 
are  being  made  for  the  1970  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  December  13-18. 

With  all  of  the  social  and  economic 
and  international  problems  that  plague 
our  country  today,  the  Nation's  children 
seem  to  be  caught  in  the  middle.  The 
needs  of  children,  in  education,  health, 
social  welfare,  and  in  many  other  areas 
constitute  what  I  regard  as  a  problem  of 
great  seriousness  to  all  of  us  in  the  Na- 
tion. Children,  after  all,  are  the  most 
precious  resource  we  have. 

Earlier  this  month,  on  July  8,  Mr. 
Stephen  Hess,  National  Cirhairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Clxildren  and 
Youth,  addressed  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Juvenile  Court  Judges  meeting  in  At- 
lanta. Mr.  Hess  discussed  the  shortcom- 
ings in  child  welfare  and  some  of  today's 
pressing   problems   and   those   that   lie 


ahead,  particularly  as  to  the  legal  rights 
of  cliildren. 

I  bring  Mr.  Hess'  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimoixs 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hearing    the    Smallest    Voices 
(Speech  delivered  by  Stephen  Hess,  National 

Chairman  of  the  White  House  Conference 

on  Children  and  Youth) 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be  with  you.  If  I 
have  to  face  a  bank  of  Judges,  I'm  pleased 
it's  this  one. 

My  appearance  here  Just  happens  to  be 
with  the  benefit  of  counsel.  A  former  partner 
m  a  distinguished  New  York  law  firm,  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  has  given  me  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
every  measure  of  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, so  I  feel  quite  comfonable  as  your 
witness  this  evening. 

Last  December,  when  the  President  an- 
nounced my  appointment  as  National  Chair- 
man, he  Indicated  his  desire  that  our  Con- 
ference serve  this  country  well.  Acknowledg- 
ing that  ours  was  the  oldest  of  all  White 
House  Conferences,  having  been  launched  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  back  In  1909,  President 
Nixon  went  on  to  say,  "Never  has  this  White 
House  Conference  come  at  a  time  of  greater 
national  questioning.  Long  held  attitudes 
on  such  subjects  as  family  planning,  pornog- 
raphy, health  services,  school  curricula,  sex 
education,  family  structure,  drug  abuse, 
moral  standards,  governance  of  higher  edu- 
cation, responsiveness  of  government — all 
are  now  openly  debated  and  challenged." 

The  President  gave  us  the  mandate  to 
make  an  active  contribution,  not  Just  talk 
about  the  problems.  He  obseved,  "At  a  time 
when  government  often  seems  far  way  and 
immovable — when  many  of  our  youth  are 
rightly  asking,  'Who's  listening?  Who 
cares?" — I  hope  that  this  White  House  Con- 
ference, especially  through  the  active  In- 
volvement of  a  great  many  young  people, 
will  provide  a  positive  answer." 

We  have,  since  December,  directed  all  our 
efforts  toward  fulfilling  this  request  of  the 
President  and,  through  him.  of  the  Nation 
itself.  The  first  result  will  appear  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C  .  between  December  13  and  18. 
at  the  Conference  on  Children.  In  February, 
1971.  at  the  Conference  on  Youth — the  sec- 
ond half  of  this  massive  undertaking — we 
will  gain  the  next  real  Indication  of  how  well 
we  and  our  fellow  citizens  are  doing  on  this 
matter  of  bringing  young  people  and  their 
elders  together  In  a  meaningful   society. 

Of  course  we  are  not  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  physical  or  biological  well-being  of 
the  young.  While  these  are  important  con- 
siderations, which  we  will  explore,  we  must 
also  be  sensitive  to  the  context  In  which 
youth  grows — the  social,  economic,  political, 
and  Juridical  environments  peculiar  to  our 
nation. 

Therefore,  we  are  approaching  our  assign- 
ment directly,  building  an  Issue-oriented 
Youth  Conference,  one  that  will  address  It- 
self to  the  problems  and  the  potential  of 
young  people  In  relation  to  our  system  of 
education,  our  cultural  and  racial  pluralism. 
our  sense  of  Justice,  and  our  commitment  to 
indU-ldual  strength  and  national  unity. 

This  Is  ambitious,  global,  and  quite  possi- 
bly naive.  We  are  sometimes  advised  by  well- 
meaning  friends  to  return  to  a  more  standard 
and,  hence,  safer  Conference  plan.  But  this 
we  cannot  and  should  not  do.  I  can  assure 
you  that  a  more  modest  Conference  would  be 
far  more  consistent  with  our  budget.  And  I 
can  further  assure  you  that  many  of  us  on 
the  Conference  staff  now  know  that  our  kind 
of  Conference  does  not     roduce  generous  re- 


wards to  the  ego.  Tlie  reason  we  must  "go 
for  broke"  Is  that  the  young  people  of  this 
coiuitry  themselves  have  assumed  a  go-lor- 
broke  strategy.  Their  approach  to  bringing 
about  improvement  and  change  m  America 
is  one  of : 

Total  mvohement  m  politics— <icK<Tben 
ringing,  tougli  campaign  Jobs,  teach-ins, 
street  corner  debates,  and  even  fund-raising. 

Total  involvtment  :n  popular  culture — the 
folk  and  rock  festivals,  the  schoolyard  art 
shows,  the  sidewalk  theater — an  explosion  of 
interest  the  llkcF  of  which  this  country  has 
never  before  aeeij. 

Total  involvement  m  national  concerns — 
vigorous  arguments  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
domestic  policy,  urban  afiairs.  the  environ- 
ment, race  relations,  economic  opportunity, 
and  social  Justice. 

The  degree  of  youth's  intensity  has  recfintly 
been  measured  for  the  White  ilouse  Confer- 
ence by  Gilbert  Youth  Research  jf  New  York. 
In  a  national  sample  of  3.0O0  >oung  people, 
we  discovered  that  47  percent  believe  the 
achievement  of  equal  rlglits  requires  drastic 
actJon.  Eighteen  percent  felt  that  equal 
rights  could  only  be  achieved  through  Vio.ent 
revolution. 

When  the  question  was  broadened  to  the 
achievement  of  social  and  or  political  goals, 
nearly  one  out  of  four  (23""^ ) — believed  that 
violence  is  sometimes  Justified.  Probing 
deeper  among  these  figures,  we  learn  that  the 
groups  w"ho  are  not  shy  of  violence  are  out- 
of-school  youth — mainly  minority  youngsters 
or  those  from  low-incomp  white  households — 
and  college  students  A  curious  coalition,  you 
might  say,  but  one  we  must  reckon  with, 
nevertheless.  Obviously  they  despair  of  the 
system.  Equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that  the 
system  must  not  despair  of  them. 

Many  of  the  things  I  have  said  thus  far 
pertain  mostly  to  older  youth.  They  are  the 
issues  and  events  that  Involve  youngsters  of 
high  school  and  college  age  Their  protests, 
their  voluntarism,  their  slnglne  and  their 
movies  are  everywhere.  But  not  so  visible 
are  those  under  14.  Americas  children.  -ctaUy 
dependent  on  our  good  offices,  good  inten- 
tions, and  good  Judgment  to  prctect  them 
and  prepare  them  for  the  60  years  or  mere  of 
living  yet  to  come.  I'd  like  to  speak  of  them, 
because — over  the  roar  of  youth — we  biirely 
hear  these  smallest  voices  In  our  land. 

Few  Americans  are  so  victimized  by  free 
advice  and  good  intentions  as  our  children. 
This  requires  of  us  a  very  sp>eclal  e^ort  to 
make  the  Conference  on  Children  particu- 
larly productive.  Senator  Jacob  Javits  told 
me  of  his  personal  Interest  in  the  December 
Children's  Conference.  He  said  It  would  deal 
with  what  he  terms  "our  most  vita!  re- 
source." His  .Senate  colleaeues  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  given  fimllar  expressions 
Indicating  their  depth  of  feeling  r.nd  concern 
about  how  well  America  does  by  its  children. 

Nearly  30  percent  of  the  US  population  Is 
under  the  sige  of  13.  Close  to  60  ininion 
Americans  are  children — dependent,  trust- 
ing, hopeful,  and  desirous  of  a  good  life. 
There  Is  no  group  of  cltlzens^under  any 
general  heading — that  has  as  much  potential 
for  peaceful,  useful,  and  fruitful  cltizer.'^hlp. 

Yet  recaU  that  the  United  States  ranks 
15th  In  Infant  mortality,  relative  to  other 
major  nations.  Among  every  thotisand  chil- 
dren who  come  screaming  into  life,  about 
23  never  reach  their  flrst  birthday.  In  pov- 
erty and  minority  areas,  this  figure  Is 
doubled  and  even  higher. 

If  we  are  bo  great  a  nation,  can't  we  treat 
human  life  with  more  ctwe?  We  spend  so 
much  time  studying  people  with  peculiar 
hang-ups — hippies,  racists,  pseudo-liberals, 
right-wing  extremlBte — that  we  seem  not  to 
have  time  for  those  who  come  Into  the  world 
with  no  detectable  hang-ups  at  all. 

I  am  no  expert  on  children  I  am  a  parent 
and  not  a  statistician.  I  come  upon  these 
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facts  as  a  layman  and  as  a  concerned  citizen 
But  they  are  now  part  of  my  dally  life.  I 
know  that  we  bring  our  children  into  a  so- 
ciety of  laws,  rights,  and  responsibilities. 
Yet  too  often  they  learn  about  law  from  the 
wrong  sources.  How  much  of  a  child's  per- 
ception of  law  comes  from  television,  and 
particularly  from  news  coverage  of  demon- 
strations against  "the  pigs?"  How  many  chil- 
dren grow  lip  thinking  of  equity  as  a  form 
of  gamesmanship? 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  talking  with  Vir- 
ginia's very  able  Governor.  Llnwood  Holton. 
Governor  Holton  took  office  Just  recently. 
Among  his  primary  objectives  Is  to  give  the 
people  of  Virginia  a  better  understanding  of 
the  law  and  of  the  state  as  their  protector, 
not  oppressor.  He  want.s  the  children  of  his 
state  to  see  the  law  as  their  basic  and  ulti- 
mate resource,  their  friend.  And  the  Gover- 
nor li.is  pledged  his  help  to  our  Conference 
on  Children. 

For  such  reasons,  we  are  assigning  one  of 
the  Conference  Forums  to  the  issue  of  chil- 
dren and  the  law.  Our  decision  was  influ- 
enced by  a  number  of  national  organizations, 
not  the  least  of  them  being  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges.  And  we 
are  especially  grateful  to  Bill  Nuernberger 
who  serves  on  our  Technical  Assistance  Com- 
mittee. 

We  also  hope  to  raise  the  level  of  discus- 
sion surrounding  the  Issue  of  the  rights  of 
children.  As  you  know  better  than  I.  the 
Gault  and  Wmship  decisions  have  shifted 
rather  dramatically  the  traditional  concepts 
of  the  rights  of  children.  As  I  understand  It. 
there  Is  now  a  constitutional  protection  for 
the  child  in  adjudicative  proceedings.  But 
there  remains  the  whole  area  of  pre-court 
rights:  the  child  Is  often  a  victim  of  those 
whom  society  has  designated  as  his  protec- 
tors— parents,  guardians,  teachers,  physicians, 
and^yes — even  lawyers. 

The  child  In  trouble  carmot  seek  help  on 
his  own.  Is  the  stote  and  the  family,  there- 
fore, a  help  or  a  hindrance  today?  For  some 
of  us  here  this  evening,  that  Is  an  Interest- 
ing, academic  question.  For  many  children 
out  there  on  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  the  ques- 
tion Is  equal  to  survival. 

I  noted  recently  some  figures  that  Indicate 
the  seriousness  of  this  question.  First,  dur- 
ing the  past  three  decades,  the  number  of  il- 
legitimate births  per  1,000  unmarried  women 
has  more  than  tripled.  The  estimates  run 
from  7.1  children  per  1,000  unmarried  women 
in  1940  to  almost  24  per  1,000  last  year. 

It  would  seem  evident  that  we  have  a  size- 
able— and  growing — segment  of  the  children 
and  youth  population  who  may  not  have  the 
traditional  protections  of  home  and  family 
from  the  very  day  of  birth.  What  then  are 
their  rights  and  protections? 

As  a  second  example,  these  are  the  figures 
on  divorce  in  this  country.  Much  has  been 
published  recently  about  the  increased  In- 
cidence cf  divorce  and  marriage  annulment, 
but  the  ficures  that  caught  my  attention  had 
to  do  wuh  the  number  of  children  Involved 
in  such  events. 

Back  in  1922 — balmier  days  I  suppose — 
less  than  100.000  children  were  involved  in 
almast  1.50,000  divorces  or  annulments.  By 
1950,  the  number  of  children  tripled  and  the 
number  of  such  events  nearly  tripled.  In 
1965,  the  last  year  for  which  we  seem  to  have 
complete  figures,  630.000  children  were  in- 
volved in  nearly  a  half-million  (479,000)  di- 
vorces and  annulments.  If  you  wish  to  figure 
this  on  a  {jer-l.OOO-children  b£isis,  you  come 
up  with  the  rather  sobering  evidence  that  In 
1922  only  2.3  of  every  1,000  children  were 
Involved  in  a  family  break-up,  while  In  1965 
8.9  of  every  1,000  children  were  Involved.  And 
Che  figure  is  still  climbing. 

In  one  generation  we  have  Just  about 
quadrupled  this  kind  cf  personal  tragedy  for 
hundreds  of  thousaiids  of  children,  leaving 
many  of  them — particularly  the  little  ones — 


with  only  the  mercy  of  society  and  of  your 
courts  to  treat  them  with  dignity  and 
Justice. 

We  know  this  cuts  both  ways.  What  are 
the  rights  of  children  in  their  standing  be- 
fore the  family  and  the  state?  On  the  other 
hand,  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  each 
child  to  his  family,  his  community,  and  his 
Nation?  Ultimately,  how  do  we  inform  all 
parties — child,  family,  state — of  their  rights 
and  responsibilities  so  that  our  society  can 
continue  to  move  forward  with  equity,  with 
mercy,  and  with  humanity? 

The  figures  on  children  of  unwed  mothers 
and  of  broken  homes  cause  us  to  think  about 
how  well  we  are  doing.  In  this  year  of  1970. 
to  provide  some  kind  of  support  for  children 
so  that  they  have  real  alternatives  to  de- 
linquency, abuse,  neglect,  and  disruption  of 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  communities. 
Here.  I  believe,  we  are  beginning  to  make 
some  progress.  We  are  taking  to  task  our 
education  system  and  our  professional  social 
workers.  We  are  putting  your  courts  and 
yourselves  under  the  glare  of  both  scholarly 
and  popular  examination.  It  is  uncomfort- 
able. It  is  often  unfair.  But  it  is  absolutely 
essentl.ll. 

A  profession  that  cannot  tolerate  public 
scrutiny  and  that  raises  a  protective  screen 
of  sanctity  is  already  dead  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  attending 
a  wake  this  evening.  As  practitioners  of  Ju- 
venile Justice,  you  are  very  much  alive  and 
well,  although  sometimes  roundly  con- 
demned by  your  fellow  Americans. 

But  criticism  is  half  the  strategy  of  prep- 
ress. The  other  half  is  action.  Here  in  At- 
lanta I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  of  the  in- 
volvement of  lay  citizens  as  volunteer  pro- 
bation officers,  working  on  individual  J\i- 
venile  cases  in  a  kind  of  "Big  Brother"  ca- 
pacity. Similarly.  Atlanta  is  conducting 
citizenship  training  for  children  on  proba- 
tion, once  again  with  the  assistance  of  pro- 
fessionals drawn  from  the  general  public. 
Only  through  personal,  local  involvement  by 
the  public  can  we  ever  hope  to  correct  many 
of  our  major  social  ills.  I  salute  Atlanta's 
court  and  correctional  personnel  for  their 
Initiative  and  sense  of  mission.  This  kind  of 
local  leadership  strengthens  our  communities 
and  unites  our  nation.  But  of  far  more  sig- 
nificance— It  protects  the  liberties  of  the 
child. 

At  the  December  Conference  we  will  ad- 
dress ourselves  not  only  to  what  has  gone 
before  but  what  must  come  next.  Last  win- 
ter, President  Nixon  told  us  to  "define  prob- 
lems, seek  new  knowledge,  evaluate  past  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  and  outline  alternative 
courses  of  action."  This  last  assignment — "to 
outline  alternative  courses  of  action" — is  one 
which  we  at  the  Conference  take  very  seri- 
ously. It  is  a  feeling  shared,  I  am  happy  to 
report,  by  the  many  experts  and  lay  citizens 
who  have  been  working  diligently  on  the 
White  House  Conference  through  State 
Committees. 

Your  representatives,  Judges,  counselors, 
and  leaders  from  the  great  teaching  institu- 
tions of  law  win  share  this  assignment  with 
us.  Together  we  will  examine  the  efficacy  of 
present  Judicial,  corrective,  and  rehabilita- 
tive processes  for  children.  Together,  we  will 
propose  what  must  next  be  done. 

Change  is  in  the  air.  It  Invades  every  area 
of  social  and  political  life.  Why  should  the 
courts  escape?  Of  covirse  they  will  not  and. 
from  everything  I  gather  in  conversations 
with  Judicial  and  governmental  leaders,  the 
first  ones  to  accept  progressive  change  will 
be  the  courts  themselves. 

A  Judge  who  has  been  a  great  source  of 
help  to  us,  told  me  that  we  were  sure  to  draw 
a  good  deal  of  fire  If  we  met  head-on  the 
problems  of  law  and  children  at  the  Con- 
ference. "But  I  trust  you  will  do  it  anyway," 
he  said.  He  pointed  out  that  the  failure  rate 
among   children    arrested    and   convicted   Is 


about  50  percent.  In  other  words,  half  of  all 
youngsters  under  the  age  of  14  who  were 
arrested,  kept  in  custody,  or  put  on  parole 
or  on  probation  get  into  trouble  again.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  this  figure.  This  is  twice 
the  rate  of  offenders  aged  21  or  older. 

What  does  this  tell  us?  Perhaps  thai  our 
correctional  Institutions  are  strengtliening 
antisocial  behavior  and  doing  so  in  the  name 
of  protecting  society. 

I  am  confident  that  everyone  in  this  dis- 
tinguished audience  shares  this  point  of 
view  to  some  degree.  The  National  Council, 
like  so  many  other  responsible  professional 
organizations,  has  responded  to  the  appeal 
for  good  counsel  from  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth.  You  have 
a  stake  In  the  development  of  a  substantive 
report  to  the  President  and  of  a  reasonable, 
useful  plan  of  action  for  communities  to  fol- 
low In  re-shaplng  and  making  more  respon- 
sive their  own  Juvenile  court  system. 

Are  para-professlonals  an  answer?  Are  ex- 
addlcts  and  ex-convlcts  really  effective  In 
preventive  or  rehabilitative  programs?  As  we 
say  in  politics,  "All  the  precincts  haven't 
reported  in  yet." 

We  hope  that  the  reporting  will  be  done 
In  depth  at  our  December  Conference  on 
Children  and  In  our  February  Youth  Con- 
ference. With  concerned  citizens  from  all 
fields  focusing  on  the  Issues,  we  have  a 
chance  to  make  some  headway. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a 
comment  made  to  me  recently  by  Patricia 
Hltt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  I  was  briefing  her  on  the 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  the  White  Hotise 
Conference,  she  nodded  and  said,  'Steve,  I 
know  what  you're  saying.  I  sometimes  think 
that  if  all  our  programs  at  HEW  were  com- 
plete successes,  we  Just  might  put  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  out  of  business.  But 
until  that  time  comes — If  It  ever  does — we 
simply  have  to  know  what  Justice  and  the 
Courts  are  doing,  they  have  to  know  what  we 
are  doing,  and  we  both  have  to  be  doing 
better." 

Mrs.  Hltt'8  point  la  well  taken.  The  mll- 
leulum  Isn't  here.  I  frankly  doubt  that  it  Is 
even  Just  around  the  comer.  But  that's  not 
at  Issue.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Here  and 
the  Now — and  the  possibilities  for  tomorrow. 
There  Is  all  sorts  of  talk  about  polarization 
and  gaps.  Those  phenomena  do  exist.  But  wb 
cannot  allow  them  to  persist  and  become  th«> 
norms  for  America.  The  White  House  Confer- 
ence Is  not  going  to  contribute  to  the  hard- 
ening of  p)osltlons,  as  long  as  I  am  Its  Na- 
tional Chairman.  Such  a  p>erformance  will 
be  of  no  use  to  you  In  your  important  work 
and  It  will  be  of  no  service  to  the  primary 
constituents  of  our  Conference,  the  children 
and  youth  of  America. 

We  would  hope  that  our  society  can  help 
its  children  mature  with  a  respect  and  even 
a  love  for  the  laws  that  govern  them.  We  do 
not  advocate  blind  obedience  to  the  law  nor 
the  disappearance  of  the  adversary  basis  of 
the  procedures  we  follow  In  gaining  Justice, 
But  in  the  past  we  have  not  been  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  cries  of  children  In  need. 
Mucli  of  the  uproar  among  youth  today  can 
be  traced  to  our  own  narrow  view  of  their 
search  for  relief. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  Interest  In 
and  support  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth.  But  I  must  remind 
you  that  we  need  that  support  not  only 
through  December,  but  most  In  the  months 
and  years  that  follow.  Let  us  Join  together 
in  creating  an  environment  where  we  nourish 
and  not  mutilate  the  spirits  of  our  children. 
In  the  words  of  the  French  philosopher, 
Albert  Camus: 

"Perhaps  we  cannot  prevent  this  world 
from  being  a  world  where  children  are  tor- 
tured, but  we  can  reduce  the  number  of 
tortured  children.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  who 
will  .  .  .?" 
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AIRLINE  TICKET  TAX 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30  I  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  the 
itemization  of  tax  on  airline  tickets.  Sen- 
ators may  recall  that  a  prohibition  of 
this  was  included  in  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970,  which 
passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year.  The 
bill  I  inti-oduced  was  designated  S.  4041. 

The  response — both  from  the  travel- 
ing public  and  from  within  the  airline 
and  travel  industry — has  been  more  than 
I  expected.  I  have  received  letters  from 
all  over  the  United  States  echoing  my 
own  sentiments  on  the  matter  and  en- 
couraging repeal  of  this  provision. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc.,  meeting 
recently  in  Houston,  passed  a  resolution 
on  this  subject.  The  president  of  Na- 
tional Air  Transportation  Conferences, 
Inc.,  Mr.  Tliomas  S.  Miles,  has  also  writ- 
ten expressing  the  conferences'  support 
of  S.  4041. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker. 

Washington.  DC,  Ju'.y  6.  1370. 
Re  S,  4041 

Hon.  John  G.  Tower, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  To  web:  We  are  general  coun- 
sel for  the  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents, 
Inc  ,  a  trade  association  representing  in  ex- 
cess of  3.000  active  travel  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

We  are  gratified  to  note  the  introduction 
by  you  of  S.  4041.  We  agree  that  the  "single 
fare  concept"  was  a  "sleeper  provision."  tiiat 
it  is  misleading  to  the  public,  and  that  It 
presents  difficulties  for  the  airlines  and 
travel  agents. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  Its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  Houston,  Texas.  ASTA  passed  a  reso- 
lution on  this  subject.  A  copy  Is  attached 
for  your  Information. 

We  wish  you  success  In  action  on  S.  4041 
and  pledge  our  help  to  you  In  this  effort. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Glen  A.  Wh-kinson. 

The  resolution  follows: 

The  -American  Society  of  Travel  Agents 
whose  members  are  the  primary  source  ol  air 
travel  ticket  sales  in  the  tTnited  States,  is 
deeply  disturbed  in  the  interest  of  its  clients, 
the  traveling  public  and  the  airline  industry 
at  the  air  transportation  tax  legislation  which 
becomes  effective  July  1st. 

To  that  end  its  Board  of  Directors,  meet- 
ing in  Houston  on  June  23rd,  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recently 
enacted  a  law  imposing  an  additional  tax 
on  air  transportation  in  the  amount  of  3'.  . 
now  making  the  total  tax  on  air  transporta- 
tion 8'; : 

-And.  even  though  Congress  has  recently  en- 
acted laws  which  demand  full  disclosure  of 
all  financial  facts,  such  as  truth  in  lending. 
it  has,  in  the  case  of  the  additional  air  tax. 
required  by  law  that  It  be  hidden  In  the  total 
ticket  price,  and  has  made  it  a  criminal 
act  for  an  airline  or  travel  agent  to  disclose 
the  amount  of  tax  as  a  figure  separate  and 
apart  from  the  air  fare  on  anv  ticket  or  in 
advertising. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Congress  be  asked 
to  amend  this  law  so  as  to  give  the  public 
the  right  to  know  which  portion  of  the  total 
cost  of  an  air  ticket  Is  the  actual  fare  and 
which  Is  the  tax. 
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National  Air  Transportation 

Conferences.  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  7.  1970. 
Hon.  John  G.  Tower. 

The  State  of  Texas,  The  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Senator  Tower:  Congratulations  on 
introducing  S.  4041  to  require  that  section 
7275  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  penalty  for  offenses  relating  to 
certain  airline  tickets  and  advertising)  be 
repealed. 

If  hearings  had  been  held  on  this  subject 
prior  to  passage  of  H.R,  14465.  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  both  the  House  & 
Senate  would  have  supported  the  concept 
entitling  the  public  to  continue  to  knoic  what 
they  are  paying  for  air  transportation  and 
what  they  are  paying  in  taxes.  And  Isn't  that 
the  American  way  of  doing  business?  We 
think  so! 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  In  the  attachment, 
N.A.T.C.  members  are  unhappy  with  some  of 
the  tax  provisions  of  the  AIRPORT  AND 
AIRWAY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1970  and 
favor  appropriate  amendments  by  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Thanks  for  leading  the  way.  S.  4041  should 
receive  strong  support  from  so  many.  And 
their  voices  need  to  be  heard  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  S.  Miles, 

President. 


National  Air  Transportation 

Conferences.  Inc., 
Wa.9hington.  D.C..  July  7,  1970. 
Hon.  RrssELL  B.  Long, 
The  State  of  Louh->iana. 
The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Attached  Is  a  self- 
explanatory  letter  to  Senator  John  G.  Tower 
concerning  S.  4041  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Finance  on  June  30.  1970. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  Is  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
In  so  many  ways.  And  we  appreciate  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress  to  simplify  airline  tick- 
eting by  requiring  one  entry  on  an  airline 
ticket  (fare  Including  tax)  in  place  of  three 
entries  (basic  fare,  tax,  total).  But  If  public 
hearings  had  been  held  on  this  subject  prior 
to  the  passage  of  H.R.  14465,  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  would  have  supported  the  con- 
cept entitling  the  public  to  continue  to  know 
what  they  are  paying  for  air  transportation 
and  what  they  are  paying  in  taxes. 

Mr.  George  G.  Elsen,  president.  Tours,  Inc., 
Chicago  said:  'We  have  'truth  In  lending', 
"truth  In  p>ackaglng',  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  government's  packaging,  we  have  mystery 
in  taxation." 

To  be  candid,  we  have  other  problems.  As 
the  airlines  and  their  travel  agents  will  tell 
you,  simplification  at  the  ticket  counter  has 
been  offset  by  complications  In  the  back 
room.  Ask.  They'll  tell  you.  And  please  re- 
view page  after  i>age  of  complicated  proce- 
dures issued  by  N.A.T.C.  and  ATA  dealing 
with  the  new  law.  It's  unbelievable! 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Sealxirn. 
Mr.  J.  W.   Huff.   Jr.. 
Mr.  Henrv  C.  Wallach. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  STUDENT  PROTEST 
OF  PRISONER  OF  WAR  TREAT- 
MENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  plight  of  American  pris- 
oners held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  uncertain  fate  of  those  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  is  a  matter  of  deep  and 


continuing  concern  to  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

We  all  know  of  the  repeated  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  Department  of  State 
to  secure  decent  and  humane  treatment 
of  captured  U.S.  personnel  in  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  Convention — with  the 
latest  effort  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
North  Vietnam's  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  in  which  I  signed  with  other 
Senators. 

We  all  know  how  little  success  those 
efforts  have  produced. 

Now  I  am  going  to  propose  a  new  ap- 
proach. 

It  is  not  my  own  idea  but  one  evolved  by 
a  long-time  North  Carolina  fiiend.  John 
Dortch  Lewis  of  Goldsboro. 

His  suggestion  is  that  student  groups 
and  others  who  have  prot.ested  against 
the  war  no'w  direct  their  efforts  toward 
securing  better  treatment  aiid  early  re- 
lease of  Americans  now  held  as  prisoners. 

His  concern  for  POW's  is  not  an  ab- 
stract thing.  He  was  captured,  and  es- 
caped, four  times  during  World  War  11 — 
the  last  time  from  the  infamous  Stalag 

ni. 

His  idea  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me. 

Such  an  effort  as  he  proposes  on  the 
part  of  students  would,  in  the  first  place, 
offer  clear  proof  to  the  coiuitry  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  their  sincere  dedica- 
tion to  the  caiise  of  peace  and  human- 
ity— and,  I  may  add,  I  believe  that  is  the 
aim  of  most  of  them. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  that  their  con- 
certed voice  may  be  heard  and  heeded 
by  Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  both  of  whom  have  so  far  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  other  proposals. 

The  concept  of  a  public  appeal  on  be- 
half of  these  prisoners  has  already  been 
adopted.  I  might  add,  in  North  Carolina 
in  recent  weeks  in  a  somewhat  different 
way  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis  but 
with  the  same  objective.  Petitions  circu- 
lated in  the  State  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  the  North  Carolina  National 
Guard  and  the  Jaycees  have  gained  more 
than  a  million  signatures  and  are  going 
to  be  sent  to  embassies  in  seven  coun- 
tries— Sweden,  Poland.  Rumania,  India, 
Russia,  France,  and  Denmark — which  are 
considered  to  have  influence  with  Hanoi. 

The  student  movement  which  Mr.  Lewis 
suggests  would,  it  seems  to  me,  lend  fur- 
ther strength  to  that  expression  of  grass- 
roots sentiment. 

His  suggestion  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  editorial  in  his  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Goldsboro  News-Argus,  the 
text  of  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Protesters  CorLD  Help  War  Prisoners 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  appearing  in  yes- 
terday's News-Argus,  John  Dortch  Lewis 
noted:  "The  war  protesters  have  made  their 
point.  If  they  will  now  direct  their  protest 
against  the  Inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  they 
will  better  identify  as  concerned  Americans." 

Mr.  Lewis  was  not  being  flip  He  was  sin- 
cere. He  recognizes  that  many  of  the  students 
demonstrating  against  the  war  are  sincere. 

He  also  feels  that  this  group  could  have 
more  InSuence  th&n  any  other  on  pressuring 
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North  Vietnam  to  either  treat  the  prisoners 
hiunanely  or,  preferably,  to  release  them. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  the  anti-war  dem- 
onstrators In  this  country. 

They  regard  them  as  a  significant  and  fXK- 
Blbly  decisive  second  front  against  the  United 
States  effort  in  Southeast  Asia 

Unfortunately,  while  the  sincere  doves,  the 
radicals,  the  blatant  communists,  the  profes- 
sors and  all  the  other  protesters  have  decried 
every  U.S.  action,  not  a  word  has  been  raised 
by  them  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  held  by 
the  communists. 

~  Prom  the  few  who  have  been  released — al- 
ways for  propaganda  purposes — we  know  that 
the  prisoners  are  being  tortured  and  poorly 
fed.  They  are  kept  in  solitary  conflnement. 
TTie  vast  majority  have  not  been  jjermltted 
to  communicate  with  the  families.  Some  of 
the  men  have  been  held  this  way  for  six 
years. 

Mr.  Lewis  knows  first  hand  of  life  in  a 
prisoner  of  war  camp.  He  was  in  Infamous 
Stalag  III,  scene  of  "The  Great  Escape."  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  twice  was  shot  down  while  flying 
with  the  Royal  Air  Force,  three  times  escaped 
only  to  be  recaptured.  On  his  fourth  attempt, 
he  made  It  to  allied  lines. 

He  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  survivors  of 
Stalag  III  who  have  concerned  themselves 
with  securing  humane  treatment  or  release 
of  the  downed  airmen  and  other  prisoners 

They  question  whether  enough  effort  has 
been  exerted  and  whether.  Indeed,  If  the  effort 
that  has  been  made  has  not  been  misdirected. 

Mr.  Lewis  sees  in  the  organization  and  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  and 
other  protesters  the  possibility  of  the  first 
significant  step  toward  decent  treatment  and 
possible  release  of  the  prisoners. 

Surely  if  their  cause  is  sincerely  one  of 
humanity,  they  cannot  divorce  themselves 
from  this  important  aspect  of  It. 


WASHINGTON  WORKSHOPS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  disciission  and  debate 
in  the  past  months  about  the  youth  of 
the  Nation.  The  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  constantly  report  on  their 
activities.  Unfortunately,  most  of  what 
we  see  and  hear  is  the  bad  news — what 
the  youth  of  today  is  doing  wrong. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  group  of 
young  people  who  do  things  right,  the 
participants  in  the  Washington  Work- 
shops program.  For  several  years  this 
program  has  brought  Interested  high 
school  students  to  Washington  for  the 
summer  so  that  they  might  learn  about 
our  governmental  process.  Under  the 
guidance  of  competent  instructors,  ap- 
proximately 2,000  students  have  benefited 
from  this  program. 

One  student  in  particular,  Jim  Lackner, 
of  Highland  Park,  111.,  exemplifies  the 
type  of  student  who  participates  in  the 
workshops.  After  a  year  of  careful  re- 
search and  debate,  he  was  able  to  put 
down  on  paper  a  plan  to  improve  our  v,el- 
fare  system.  His  plan  reflects  the  great 
thought  he  has  given  to  one  of  our  most 
pressing  social  problems. 

Jim  Lackner's  plan  was  approved  by 
the  model  Congress  of  the  Washington 
Workshops.  We  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
every  feature  of  it  to  commend  him  for 
his  creative  thinking  about  a  difScult 
social  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plan  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

WELFARE    REFORM 
A. 

(1)  Government  gives  grants  to  business 
to  build  and  operate  plants  in  high  unem- 
ployment rate  area; 

(2)  Government  would  pay  overhead  costs 
for  training  of  hardcore  unemployed;  and 

(3)  A  tax  Incentive  for  keeping  these  for- 
mer hardcore  unemployed  at  Jobs  for  two 
years  or  more. 

Thl.s  part  would  signify  the  building  of 
more  business,  thus  creating  more  Job  op- 
portunities. Because  there  will  be  more  peo- 
ple with  Jobs  the  factories  built  under  this 
program  will  be  successful  In  selling  their 
products.  (The  Consumer  Market  will  grow 
with   more   people   working) 

B. 

( 1 )  Agencies  will  be  set  up  to  obtain  these 
new  Jobs   for  the  unemployed; 

(2)  Tliose  who  are  offered  a  Job  and  are 
able  to  work,  but  turn  it  down  for  an  un- 
acceptable reason,  will  be  excluded  from  the 
welfare  roles; 

1.3)  Day  care  centers  will  be  available  for 
one  guardian-parent  families,  to  enable  those 
people  to  work,  or  anyone  who  requests  their 
use; 

(4 1  AU  those  who  take  Jobs,  but  whose 
salaries  fall  below  the  poverty  level,  will  get 
compensation  to  that  level  by  the  govern- 
ment; 

(5)  Those  who  cannot  work  will  be  afford- 
ed more  money  than  at  present  time,  due  to 
the  shrinking  of  the  welfare  roles. 

This  part  would  mean  anyone  who  at 
present  wants  to  work  can.  and  also  those 
who  can  work  (on  welfare  roles)  will; 

Enable  tho.se  who  do  not  have  physical  or 
mental  liandicaps  that  would  make  working 
impossible; 

Unacceptable  reasons — Use  excuses  given 
for  not  working  but  do  not  fit  the  above 
definition  of  work. 


A  CITIZEN  LOOKS  AT  THE  ABM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Uie 
June  1970  Lssue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
contains  an  article  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  entitled  "A  Citizen 
Looks  at  the  ABM."  The  article  makes 
a  strong:  argument  for  the  Safeguard 
system,  emphasizing  the  Soviet  threat. 
It  concludes  that  "the  evidence  is  per- 
suasive that  the  President  s  leciuests  are 
wise"  and  that  what  is  at  stake  is  "noth- 
ing less  than  protecting  the  deterrent 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  thus  the 
survival  of  the  coimtry." 

In  the  course  of  the  final  hearing  in 
the  series  on  "ABM.  MIRV,  SALT  and  the 
Nuclear  Anns  Race,"  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control,  Interna- 
tional Law.  and  Organization,  the  two 
witnesses  who  were  testifying  were  asked 
by  the  subcommittee  to  prepare  com- 
ments on  the  article  by  Ambassador 
Lodge.  These  witnesses  were  Sidney  D. 
Drell.  deputy  director  of  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center,  and  Marvin 
L.  Goldberser.  professor  of  physics, 
Princeton  University.  Both  men  were, 
until  recently,  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee.  They 
submitted  their  comments  in  a  letter, 
dated  July  6,  to  Senator  Gore,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  their  letter. 

In  the  course  of  their  letter  Dr.  Drell 
and  Professor  Goldberger  express  the 
view  that  Safeguard  is  'a  cost  ineffective 


response  to  the  present  or  potential 
Soviet  threat'  and  is  also  "technically 
incapable  of  preserving  any  substantial 
component  of  our  ICBM  force."  They 
note  that  this  opinion  is  "unchallenged 
by  any  studies  of  which  we  are  aware" 
and  add  that  they  are  "aware  of  no  in- 
dependent analysis  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem by  scientists  outside  of  the  Pentagon 
that  endorses  the  proposed  program  for 
its  stated  missions."  They  conclude  that 
"there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  Mr. 
Lodge's  article  which  makes  a  convinc- 
ing case  for  the  Safeguard  Modified 
Phase  II  deployment." 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Lodge's  article  and  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Drell  and  Professor  Goldberger  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(F^om  the  Reader's  Dlgen.  June  1-^70] 
A  Citizen  Looks  at  the  ABM 
(By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge) 
(Editor's     Note. — Henry     Cabot     Lodge — 
politician,  soldier,  ambassador,  statesman — 
has  served  his  country  long  and  well.  He  wa« 
first  elected  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in 
1936,  and  as  a  much -decorated  Army  officer 
In  'World  'War  II  was  the  first  Senator  to  see 
battle  action  since  the  Civil  War.  He  served 
as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
(1953-60),  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident in  1960  on  Richard  Nixon's  ticket,  was 
ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  (1963-64,  and 
again  in   1965-67)    and  last  year  was  chief 
U.S.  representative  at  the  Paris  peace  talks). 
Once  again  the  vexing  question  of  how  far 
and  how  fast  to  proceed  with  a  defense  of  our 
country   by  antl-balllstlc  missile    (ABM)    is 
before  Congress  and  the  nation. 

Last  summer  the  decision  to  make  a  lim- 
ited start  with  our  anti-ballistic  missiles — 
Safeguard — cleaiied  the  Senate  by  a  single 
vote.  That  decision,  fiercely  disputed,  author- 
ized the  Defense  Department  to  go  only  as 
far  as  deployment  of  the  first  two  anti- 
missile installations. 

This  summer  Congress  Is  debating  whether 
to  carry  the  deployment  somewhat  further. 
The  Administration  wants  funds  to  add  a 
third  site  and  to  do  the  advance  work  on 
five  more  sites  so  as  to  be  ready  should  an 
urgent  expansion  of  the  country's  defenses 
against  a  nuclear  attack  be  needed. 

Our  security  needs  were  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  March  14,  1969,  when  he  dis- 
closed the  three  functions  that  a  "measured" 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system  was  in- 
tended to  serve.  The  system.  If  fully  ex- 
tended, would  provide: 

1.  A  shield,  or  cover,  for  the  land-based 
Minuteman  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile (ICBM)  force  and  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's B-52  bombers  against  a  direct  attack. 

2.  A  defense  of  American  cities  from  a  ter- 
roristic nuclear  fusUlade  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  mounted  with  relatively  primitive 
nuclear  ICBMs  during  the  1970s  by  a  nation 
not  in  the  first  rank  of  nuclear  powers. 

3.  A  guard  to  ward  off  a  nuclear  shot  or 
volley  fired  by  accident  or  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  force,  or  a  warning  shot  "across  the 
bow." 

Per  a  niunber  of  reasons.  Including  the 
hope  that  the  current  disarmament  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  may  eventually  slow 
the  accumulation  of  long-range  nuclear 
weapons,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  re- 
frained from  attempting  to  go  to  a  full  Safe- 
guard system  Immediately. 

Safeguard  and  Stabilization.  Our  current 
strategic  land-based  offensive  systems  con- 
sist of  two  main  elements:  SAC  B-52 
manned-bomber  wings  are  deployed  across 
the   UrUted    States;    the   Minuteman   force, 
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some  1000  ICBMs  In  deep  concrete  silos,  are 
arrayed  In  six  wide  fields  In  five  states.  The 
first  two  Safeguard  complexes  are  sepa- 
rately to  cover  the  Minuteman  squadrons  In 
place  around  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in 
Montana  and  around  Grand  Forks  Air  Force 
Base  In  North  Dakota.  The  third  complex 
called  for  In  this  year's  budget  Is  to  cover 
the  Minuteman  field  near  Whlteman  Air 
Force  Base  in  Missouri.  These  three  com- 
plexes protect  about  half  of  the  entire 
Minuteman  force. 

While  the  major  function  of  the  Safeguard 
system  that  Congress  Is  now  being  asked  to 
strengthen  Is  to  defend  Minuteman,  there  is 
also  a  need  to  provide  cover  for  our  manned 
bombers.  They  are  increasingly  exposed  on 
their  fields  to  missiles  launched  by  sub- 
marines in  positions  Just  off  our  coasts.  All 
that  Is  requested  in  the  new  budget  for  this 
important  function  is  funds  for  advance 
work  on  forward  defenses. 

Heretofore,  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
against  our  investing  seriously  In  a  missile 
defense  was  that  such  an  action  by  "de- 
stabilizing" fas  the  jargon  goes)  the  condi- 
tion of  mutual  deterrence,  would  "goad"  the 
Soviet  Union  into  etUl  heavier  deployments 
of  ICBMs.  It  was  argued  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  maneuvering  only  for  ICBM 
equality  with  the  United  States,  in  the  Inter- 
est of  making  a  condition  of  mutual  deter- 
rence absolutely  certain. 

The  fact  which  challenges  this  assump- 
tion is  that  the  Soviets  show  no  signs  of 
stopping  the  arms  race. 

In  mld-1966,  before  the  debate  In  the 
United  States  over  the  ABM  became  serious, 
our  intelligence  credited  the  Soviet  Union 
with  250  land-based  ICBMs.  then  deployed, 
with  a  growth  rate  of  about  150  nalsslles  a 
year.  These  reports  said  further  that  an  un- 
usually powerful  new  ICBM,  the  SS-9,  was 
also  undergoing  test  firing. 

Only  a  year  later  the  count  rose  to  570. 
Last  September  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  In  be- 
ing passed  1000.  If  Soviet  deployments  con- 
tinue at  the  present  pace  (a  new  ICBM  every 
other  day),  the  ICBM  force  In  operational 
readiness  will  number  more  than  1300  nu- 
clear long-range  attack  vehicles  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  This  compares  with  a  total  of 
about  1000  weapons  in  the  U.S.  Minuteman 
force,  which  was  leveled  off  four  years  ago  on 
the  assumption  that  It  was  already  big 
enough. 

THE   DEEPENING    SHADOW 

Ntunbers  alone,  however,  are  not  the  only 
reason  for  the  deepening  shadow  which  this 
expansion  casts  across  the  prospects  for 
American  security.  Last  year  Defense  Secre- 
tary MeMn  Laird  predicted  that  the  Soviet 
force  of  huge  and  ready  SS-9  missiles,  which 
then  numbered  150,  could  grow  to  about  230 
missiles  by  this  simimer  if  the  pace  con- 
tinued. The  Soviets  are  reaching  that  goal. 
fPar  bigger  than  the  Minuteman,  the  SS-9 
Is  believed  to  be  able  to  hiu-1  either  a  25- 
megaton  warhead  or  a  cluster  of  three  5- 
megaton  warheads  more  than  5000  miles  and 
strike  a  Urget  at  a  so-called  mlss-radlus  of 
less  than  half  a  mile.) 

The  experts  believe  that  400  SS-9s  (with 
MIRV,  Independently  targeted  multiple  war- 
heads), launched  more  or  less  simultaneous- 
ly, could  with  the  benefit  of  surprise  destroy 
95  percent  of  the  entire  Minuteman  force  If 
it  were  left  tmprotected. 

The  continuing  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
land-based  ICBM  force  has  been  paralleled 
oy  the  growth  of  a  Polaris-type  submarine 
force,  the  so-called  Y  class.  Last  year  the 
Soviet  navy  sent  no  fewer  than  six  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  nine  of  these  craft  to  sea. 
Since  tlaen,  several  more  have  been  launched 
and  as  many  more  are  under  construction. 
Like  our  Polaris,  the  Soviet  subs  are  each 
armed  with  16  missiles.  Military  experts  con- 
clude that  the  Y-force  Is  capable  of  destroy- 
ing the  SAC  bombers,  based  for  the  most  part 
only  a  few  miles  back  from  our  coasts.  The 


warning  interval  available  to  bomber  crews 
on  alert  would  be  shrunk  to  minutes  If  the 
attack  were  to  come  from  submarines 
launching  a  rain  of  fiat  trajectory  warheads 
from  concealments  ni  the  ocean  close  to  the 
American  shore. 

The  Soviets,  accordin,;  to  reports,  have  also 
been  experimenting  diligently  with  a  stra- 
tejflc-attack  space  mivchlne.  an  orbiting  ver- 
sion of  the  ICBM  designed  to  respond  on 
command  and  attack  a  grotind  target. 

Nuclear  Pearl  Harbor.  This  fast-emerging 
threat  last  spring  caused  Secretary  Laird  to 
warn  that  the  Russians  seem  to  be  headed 
for  a  first-strike  capability;  that  is,  the 
capability  of  destroying  our  total  retallatorj- 
force  in  one  sudden  strike — in  a  nuclear 
Pearl  Harbor  from  which  there  could  be 
no  recovery.  I  know  of  no  one  who  even 
suggests  that  the  Soviets  Intend  to  do  such 
a  thing — to  use  a  first-strike  capability. 
What  is  important  in  maintaining  world 
peace,  however,  is  that  no  power  have  a 
capability  such  ae  this  which  It  could  use, 
without  our  having  an  adequate  defense. 

In  the  span  of  three  or  four  years,  while 
Americans  have  been  absorbed  In  domestic 
strife  and  the  Vietnam  war,  it  appears  to 
those  in  a  position  to  know  that  otir  margin 
of  strength  In  strategic-nuclear-weapons 
systems — the  basis  of  our  deterrent  against 
attack — has  been  seriously  reduced.  It  is  thus 
no  longer  only  the  American  cities  that 
lie  under  nuclear  threat,  but  our  retaliatory 
defense  as  well.  'We  thus  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  debating  the  ABM  in  abstract 
terms. 

Obviously,  the  decision  before  us  can  be 
crucial  to  our  survival.  According  to  the  re- 
spected Rand  Corp.  strategist.  Dr.  Alfred 
'Wohlsteter,  if  the  American  Minuteman 
force  should  be  left  undefended:  and  If  be- 
fore 1975 — the  year  the  proposed  Initial  ele- 
ments of  Safeguard  should  be  In  place — the 
Russians  should  match  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  already  attained  In  our  own  sys- 
tems: and  If,  too,  the  Russians  should  con- 
tinue to  add  SS-9S  while  bringing  on  modest 
numbers  of  MIRV-type  warheads  for  It — 
then  it  is  mathematically  certain  that  by 
the  middle  of  this  decade  virtually  all  the 
Minuteman  force  could  be  wiped  out  in  a 
matter  of  m.inutes. 

Balance  of  Terror.  A  fresh  look  must 
therefore  be  taken  at  the  two  principal  as- 
sumptions which,  through  the  early  and 
mid-1960s,  regulated  the  U.S.  approach  to 
the  strategy  of  mutual  deterrence  and  which 
rejected  the  ABM  as  an  essential  reinforcing 
element  In  such  a  strategy. 

One  was  the  expectation  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  stop  accumulating  strategic  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  as  soon  as  equal  it  v 
was  reached  with  the  United  States.  Instead, 
as  noted  earlier,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pushing 
ahead  to  numerical  superiority. 

The  other  assumption  was  that  each  nu- 
clear super-power  could  achieve  a  balance 
of  terror  by  leaving  Its  cities  In  hostage  to 
the  other.  So  long  as  both  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States  retained  a  ca- 
pacity to  retaliate  by  inflicting  "assured 
destruction"  equal  to  wiping  out  (by 
former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNam- 
ara's  estimates)  from  one  fifth  to  one  third 
of  the  attacker's  population,  they  would 
stand  mutually  self-deterred.  Corresponding- 
ly, for  one  side  or  the  other  to  start  In- 
vesting seriously  In  city-defending  antl-bal- 
llstlc missile  systems  would,  by  this  theory, 
have  the  practical  consequences  of  taking 
the  hostages  off  the  board.  That  would,  pre- 
sumably, unsettle  the  strategic  balance, 
loosen  the  rein  of  self-deterrence,  and  spur 
the  adversary  into  either  following  suit  or 
putting  more  capital  Into  the  strategic  strike 
forces.  But  now  the  argument  that  any 
ABM  is  "destabilizing"  Is,  In  the  face 
of  the  rapid  Soviet  buildup  of  offensive  sys- 
tems, no  longer  valid. 
The  further  argument  that  a  decision  by 


us  to  move  ahead  with  an  ABM  would  either 
frighten  the  Soviets  out  of  discussing  limi- 
tation of  strategic  offensive  systems  or  would 
provoke  them  also  has  no  validity.  The  Sen- 
ate vote  last  year  to  proceed  with  the  initial 
phase  of  Safeguard  w.i.s  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate Soviet  decision  to  Join  the  disarma- 
ment talks  at  Hels:nki  in  November.  In- 
deed, one  might  argue  that  the  U.S.  decision 
helped  bring  alx)ut  these  talks. 

GL.ASSBORO   AND     "GALOSH" 

Tiie  most  authoritative  reports  available 
of  the  meeting  .it  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  in 
mid-1967  between  President  Johnson  and 
Premier  Kosygln  are  that  the  meeting  was 
largely  conrernea  -.vith  the  ABM  o.iiestlon. 
The  year  tjefore,  the  Soviets  seemed  to  be 
constructing  around  Moscow  wlijt  was  even- 
tually identified  as  a  full-blown  and  unmis- 
takable ABM  system,  named  "The  Moscow 
System";  it  materialized  as  a  grouping  of 
four  huge  Installations,  each  intended  to 
serve  16  "Galosh"  anti-missile  misMlei.  de- 
pending for  guidance  upon  elaborate  r..d:ir- 
compuier  combination. 

That  the  Soviets  became  engrossed  in  the 
science  of  missile  defense  ;Umost  as  soon  as 
they  grasped  the  science  of  offensive  m:ssiles 
was  well  known  to  American  intelligence. 
Evidence  gathered  in  the  winter  of  1951-62, 
after  the  Soviets  broke  the  nuclear-teit  mor- 
atorium of  1958.  establishd  that  their  rocket 
forces  had,  v^lth  some  success,  attempted  to 
intercept  and  destroy  another  rocket  with 
a  nuclear  explosion  at  high  altitude.  There  is 
also  the  so-called  Tallnn  system,  which  be- 
came and  remains,  for  American  technicians, 
a  subject  of  controversy:  whether  it  Is  de- 
signed to  shoot  down  U.S.  bombers,  or 
ICBMs,  or  possibly  both.  Is  In  dispute.  But  It 
appears  that  there  never  was  any  serious 
doubt  about  the  purpose  of  "Oalash."  the 
first  true  antl-misslle  missile  to  become  op- 
erational. 

At   Glassboro,  according  to  the  most  au- 
thoritative reports.  Secretary  McNamara  tried 
to  persuade  the  Russians   not  to  press  on 
with  the  "Galosh"  system.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  the  argument  against  "destabilizing" 
the    strategic    b.alance.    At    that    point,    we 
Americans   were   holding   back   a   prototvpe 
ABM  system  of  our  own.  (This  was  the  Nike 
X  concept,  from  which  have  come  most  of 
the  fundamental  subsystems  of  Safeguard: 
the     elaborate     "phased-arrav"     radars    for 
tracking  and  Identifying  dozens  of  oncom- 
ing   missiles    Individually;    the    long-range 
Spartan  nalsslle  for  Intercepting  and  destroy- 
ing nuclear  warheads  hundreds  of  miles  out. 
above  the  earth's  atmosphere;  and  the  short- 
range,  low-altitude  Sprint  for  attacking  nu- 
clear warheads  inside  the  atmosphere.) 
■  E%'ldently  the  Soviets  did  not  consider  the 
ABM   "destabilizing."  Premier  Kosygln   was 
quoted  In  London  In  the  same  year  as  saying 
that  a  defense  system  had  themierlt  of  sav- 
ing lives  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  such  a  mechanism  be  blamed  for  the 
arms  race. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Glassboro.  the  decision 
was  made  to  deploy  our  first  ABM  system, 
named  Sentinel.  The  deployment  was  aimed 
primarily  at  providing  an  area  defense  for 
American  cities  against  the  expected  ICBM 
threat — albeit  primitive — from  other  coun- 
tries not  In  the  front  rank  of  nuclear  powers. 
Secretary  McNamara  did,  however,  wisely 
foresee  a  possible  need  to  provide  a  specific 
defense  of  the  Minuteman  force  if  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force  kept  expanding.  That  provision 
proved  timely. 

The  Soviets,  for  their  part,  remain  en- 
grossed In  the  Moscow  ABM  System— prob- 
ably to  be  refitted  with  a  superior  defense 
missile.  They  thus  already  have  a  f  ullv  opera- 
tional system. 

TIPPING      THE      BALANCE 

Why  have  the  Soviets  invested  so  heavily 
In  an  ABM  system  of  their  own?  Looking  at 
it  from  their  point  of  view,  and  setting  aside 
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a  possible  Intent  to  achieve  a  first  strike,  we 
see  they  may  well  believe  It  necessary  to  have 
protecuon  against  an  lrresfx>nsible,  terroris- 
tic attack  irom  some  "minor"  nuclear  power. 
This  is  quite  understandable;  our  experts 
feel  a  similar  need.  For  that  reason,  the 
Soviets  do  not  view  their  ABM  system  a.s 
speeding  up  the  nuclear-arms  race,  but 
rather  believe  their  ABM  to  be  essential  to 
their  defense. 

But  m  a  world  where  so  much  Is  delicately 
balanced,  even  an  understandable  action 
must  be  scrtitlnlzed.  Even  If  we  assume  that 
the  Soviet  ABM  is  built  as  a  protection 
against  a  near  neighbor,  Its  existence,  cou- 
pled with  the  Russians'  Increasing  offensive 
capacity,  can  upset  the  strategic  balance  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  ourselves. 

What  can  we  do  to  sUibilize  the  situation 
without  provoking  another  step  down  a 
dangerous  road?  We  could.  If  we  had  to.  In- 
crease our  offensive  capability  to  compensate 
for  the  new  Soviet  offensive  an:l  defensive 
systems — an  Invitation  to  further  escalation. 
Or  we  could,  as  the  President  wishes  to  do. 
"stabilize"  defensively — by  building  an  ABM 
system  that  protects  the  United  States. 

Amid  all  the  confusing  terminology  and 
sophisticated  chess-playing,  a  certain  com- 
mon-sense fundamental  stands  out :  The  only 
time  an  arms  race  can  be  controlled  is  when 
both  sides  feel  "safe,"  and  the  only  time  both 
sides  feel  safe  is  when  neither  side  has  an 
ofTensive  or  defensive  advantage. 

.Another  biisic  question  arises:  can  we  af- 
ford It? 

The  best  Information  available  to  me  indi- 
cates that  the  Administration's  ABM  pro- 
gram, in  its  second  phase,  would  not  un- 
reasonably burden  the  American  economy.- 
Capital  outlays  for  the  total  system  thus  far 
requested  add  up  to  $5.9  billion.  This  com- 
pares with  the  cost  of  $20  billion  for  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon. 

Meanwhile,  the  reviewing  arrangements  set 
up  by  President  Nixon  will  allow  him  to  halt 
the  project  completely,  or  stretch  it  out,  or 
turn  it  In  a  new  direction  as  the  technolog- 
ical situation  might  require.  Furthermore, 
this  flexibility  will  enable  him  to  try  a 
diplomatic  initiative  m  the  current  disarma- 
ment talks,  or  as  world  {K)Iitical  conditions 
might  dictate. 

SUMMING  UP 

Judged  by  these  standards.  Safeguard  seems 
a  modest  program.  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
said  in  February  that  what  is  contemplated 
really  represents  "the  minimum  we  can  and 
must  do.  both  In  cost  and  system  develop- 
ment, to  fulfill  the  President's  security  ob- 
jectives." 

The  case.  then,  for  moving  on  with  Safe- 
guard seems  clear-cut.  Safeguard  holds  out 
these  propositions: 

It  provides  a  shield  for  the  Mlnuteman  and 
B-52  forces  at  a  juncture  when  their  retrJl- 
atory  credibility  Is  coming  into  jeopardy. 

It  offers  the  President  a  hedge  against  a 
hostile  threat  at  a  time  when  he  has  delib- 
erately withheld  production  money  from  new 
strategic  offensive  forces. 

It  protects  us  from  "nuclear  blackmail" 
and  the  possible  catastrophe  of  an  attack 
from  an  Irresponsible  third  power. 

It  widens  the  choices  open  to  the  United 
States  if  the  disarmament  talks  should  fail 
or  be  extended  for  a  protracted  period. 

Finally,  maintaining  the  development  of 
ABM  should  strengthen  the  American  trad- 
ing position  In  the  disarmament  talks.  As  it 
is.  their  ABM  strength  is  now  greater  than 
ours. 

For  me.  therefore,  the  evidence  is  persua- 
sive that  the  President's  requests  are  wise. 

In  sum.  what  Is  at  stake  here  Is  nothing 
less  than  protecting  the  deterrent  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  thus  the  survival  of 
the  country.  In  the  face  of  this  awesome 
proposition,  four  arguments  are  heard. 

The  first   is  that  the  ABM  Is  technically 


faulty.  This  is  an  argument  on  which  no  lay- 
man can  pass.  The  judgment  of  the  expert 
officials  whose  solemn  duty  it  is  to  pass  on 
such  matters  is  clearly  favorable  to  ABM. 
Furthermore,  the  Soviets  have  perfected  such 
a  system.  Can  it  be  that  our  scientists  are 
any  less  capable? 

The  second  argument  Is  that  both  sides 
have  so  much  capacity  to  "overkill  "  each 
other's  populations  that  ABM  is  not  neces- 
sary This  is  the  so-called  "balance  of  terror." 
But  if  party  A  can  actually  overwhelm  party 
Bs  weapons,  party  B  will  have  lost  his  ca- 
pacity to  kill  anything.  There  will  be  "terror." 
but  no  "balance." 

The  third  argument  is  that  It  would  be 
better  to  spend  the  money  which  is  asked 
for  ABM  on  domestic  peacetime  pursuits.  We 
can  all  agree  that  it  would  be  more  satisfying 
to  spend  the  money  on  housing  or  anti-pol- 
lution but,  almost  at  the  siime  moment  that 
we  say  this,  the  question  presents  itself:  If 
our  country  is  not  secure,  what  do  domestic 
programs  avail?  Professor  Hans  Morgenthau, 
a.ssuredly  no  hawk,  was  quoted  recently  as 
saying:  "A  nation  which  refuses  to  accept 
the  prim.icy  of  foreign  policy  over  domestic 
f>oIitics  has  doomed  itself." 

Much  as  we  may  hope  that  other  nuclear 
powers  will  live  quietly  within  their  own 
borders,  common  sense  tells  us  that  we 
cannot  accept  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  these 
powers  are  superior  to  us  in  nuclear  missiles. 
Surely  in  a  matter  involving  the  survival  of 
the  nation,  the  burden  of  proof  must  rest  on 
tho.'-e  who  contend  that  the  international 
o-der  IS  so  lamb-like  that  such  superiority  is 
acceptable. 

It  is  bleak  to  have  to  admit  that  the  Inter- 
national order  is  dangerous,  disorderly  and 
complicated,  and  that  we  therefore  must  ex- 
pect that  life  win  consist  of  a  series  of 
alerts — as  it  has  for  a  large  part  of  the  20th 
century.  It  is  only  human  to  exclaim,  as 
many  have  done:  "I  don't  want  to  live  out 
my  life  In  this  kind  of  a  world!  '  This  human 
cry  IS  understandable,  but  our  chance  of  sur- 
vival is  greatest  if  we  see  the  international 
order  as  it  is — not  as  we  would  wsh  it  to  be. 
In  all  of  this  we,  of  course,  are  keeping  the 
door  open  in  the  event  that  the  disarmament 
talks  should  produce  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment or  new  opportunity. 

Far  from  criticizing  ABM,  should  we  not 
recognize  that  it  is  perhaps  the  one  glimmer 
of  light  in  an  otherwise  bleak  prospect?  The 
ABM  is  defensive:  it  can  attack  no  country. 
It  can  be  actually  "de-escalatory  ";  it  could 
work  toward  a  shrinkage — a  slowing — of  the 
arms  race,  an  easing  of  the  tension. 

The  fourth  argument — that  for  us  to  un- 
dertake this  ABXi  program  would  be  provoca- 
tive—seems unconvincing.  Whatever  force  It 
may  once  have  had  has  been  wiped  out  by 
the  Soviet  gains,  by  their  obvious  determi- 
nation to  build  a  system  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, by  the  defensive  character  of  the 
ABM,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  President  can 
modify  or  suspend  the  program  entirely  if 
it  seemed  that  by  so  doing  he  could  reach  a 
satisfactory  international  agreement. 

It  can  thus  be  a  force  for  peace  making. 
It  might  even  augur  the  beginning  of  a  more 
stable  international  order. 

This  being  said,  can  we  prudently  turn 
away? 

July  6,   1970. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore, 
U.S.  Senate. 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.thington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Gore:  In  his  article  "A  Citi- 
zen Looks  at  the  .\BM"  appearing  in  the 
June  1970  Issue  of  The  Reader's  Digest.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  argues  In  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's prop>osed  program  for  expand- 
ing Safeguard  in  FY  1971.  In  this  letter 
we  present  a  rebuttal  of  Mr.  Lodge's  position. 
The  technical  biisls  of  our  arguments  can 


be  found  In  our  testimony  to  your  subcom- 
mittee on  29  June  1970. 

We  share  Mr.  Lodge's  concern  about  the 
growing  Soviet  nuclear  missile  capability 
and  the  potential  threat  It  may  pose  to  our 
land-based  retaliatory  forces  unless  arrested. 
Although  the  growing  numbers  of  Soviet 
ICBM's  and  missile-carrying  nuclear  sub- 
marines do  not  at  this  time  pose  a  threat 
to  the  survival  of  the  Mlnuteman  compon- 
ent of  our  deterrent  forces,  they  could  in- 
deed endanger  Mlnuteman  should  the  Sov- 
iets continue  to  increase  their  numbers  and 
Improve  their  quality  by  MIRVing  the  SS-Q'g 
or  Improving  accuracy  of  the  SS-ll's.  We  dis- 
agree strongly,  however,  with  the  Idea  that 
Safeguard  has  any  slgnlficanT  value  in  pro- 
viding a  defense  of  Mlnuteman.  Mr.  Lodge's 
article  mixes  elements  of  the  Soviet  threat, 
Soviet  psychology,  abstract  Ideas  about 
ABM  and  offensive  vs  defensive  systems. 
What  is  does  not  do  Is  address  the  relevance 
of  Safeguard  to  any  of  these  questions. 

In  the  absence  of  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  we  feel  that  It  is  Important 
to  maintain  the  Invulnerability  of  Minute- 
man.  It  is  precisely  this  Issue,  the  ability  of 
the  system  to  defend  Mlnuteman,  against 
which  Safeguard  must  be  measured.  It  Is  our 
opinion,  unchallenged  by  any  studies  of 
which  we  are  aware,  that  not  only  Is  Safe- 
guard a  cost  Ineffective  response  to  the  pres- 
ent or  potential  Soviet  threat  but  It  Is  also 
technically  Incapable  of  preserving  any  sub- 
stantial component  of  our  ICBM  force.  The 
point  Is  simply  that  a  Soviet  force  large 
enough  to  seriously  threaten  more  than 
seven  hundred  Mlnuteman  missiles  would 
scarcely  be  affected  by  the  presence  of 
Safeguard.  Another  way  of  saying  this  same 
thing  is  that  Safeguard,  working  i>erfectly 
and  with  the  full  nationwide  12-site  deploy- 
ment costing  In  excess  of  $10  billion,  can  be 
effective  In  preserving  300  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles, which  is  deemed  adequate  as  a  retalia- 
tory force,  against  only  a  very  limited  and 
narrow  band  of  models  of  an  assumed  Soviet 
strike. 

We  turn  now  to  a  point  by  point  analysts 
of  Mr.  Lodge's  article. 

1.  Mr.  Lodge  asserts  that  a  MIRV'ed  force 
of  400  SS-9's  could  destroy  Mlnuteman. 
Assuming  the  requisite  combination  of  pay- 
load  capability  and  accuracy,  so  that  each 
MIRV'ed  SS-9  can  destroy  three  Mlnuteman 
silos,  one  cannot  quarrel  with  this  statement. 
We  note  that  this  postulated  force  Is  pure 
conjecture,  unsubstantiated  by  any  hard 
intelligence  and  Is  a  very  large  extrapolation 
beyond  the  present  threat.  The  Soviets  are 
currently  credited  with  about  275  SS-9's 
(both  operational  and  under  construction) 
and  they  have  yet  to  demonstrate  a  true 
MIRV  capability — their  current  multiple 
warhead  program  has  not  demonstrated  the 
flexibility  to  target  Individual  silos.  But  the 
point  again  is  that  Safeguard  would  have 
little  to  do  with  negating  Lodge's  conjec- 
tured attack:  A  system  with  the  capability 
to  destroy  no  more  than  100  or  so  of  the 
presumed  1200  incoming  warheads,  less  than 
10^  of  the  threat,  can  scarcely  be  called 
effective. 

If  the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues, what  will  be  needed  are  (a)  pro- 
grams to  preserve  Mlnuteman  which  can  be 
implemented  if  needed.  In  less  than  the  4-5 
years  required  for  the  initial  Safeguard  de- 
ployment; and  lb)  programs  that  can  real- 
istically respond  to  a  massive  Soviet  buildup 
of  counterforce  capability.  Programs  of  both 
sorts  exist.  They  include  the  following  possi- 
bilities if  needed: 

(1)  Increasing  the  size  of  the  offensive 
ICBM  force.  If  needed  this  could  be  imple- 
mented with  a  shorter  lead  time,  and  also 
at  a  much  lower  cost.  Thus  Secretary  Laird 
testified  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  November  17,  1969  that  a  buy 
of  300  new  Mlnuteman  m  missiles  In  silos, 
complete  with   all  required  support   equip- 
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ment  is  $2.5  billion,  or  $8.3  million  per  mis- 
sile. In  contrast,  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
modified  Phase  II  A  of  Safeguard  designed 
primarily  for  Mlnuteman  defense  is  given  by 
DOD  as  $7  billion.  If  It  Is  effective  in  saving 
roughly  100  or  so  Mlnuteman  silos,  this 
works  out  to  an  expense  of  $7  million  per 
successfully  defended  missile.  Thus  the  cost 
to  defend  and  save  a  silo  is  almost  nine  times 
the  cost  of  each  Mlnuteman  saved.  More- 
over. thi.s  cost  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  enemy 
missiles  that  could  be  intercepted  with  con- 
fidence. 

(2»  Superhardenlng  of  the  silos  to  with- 
stand larger  blast  overpressures. 

(31  Creating  more  almpclnts  by  dispersal 
of  a  missile  Into  one  of  several  possible 
launch  positions. 

(4)  Developing  more  mobility  of  the  mis- 
siles either  on  land  or  by  going  to  sea  with 
more  Polaris /Poseidon  boats  or  with  new 
longer  range  underwater  launched   mis.slles. 

(5)  Developing  and  deploying  the  alterna- 
tive technology  of  a  dedicated  hard  point  ac- 
tive ABM  defense  system  vrith  many  simpler, 
cheaper,  less  vulnerable  and  smaller  radars 
for  the  Mlnuteman  stlos.  As  we  testified,  this 
can  be  done, 

2.  Mr.  Lodge  comments  on  the  growing 
Soviet  nuclear  submarine  threat  and  remarks 
that  the  force  of  Y-class  submarines  ".  .  .Is 
capable  of  destroying  the  SAC  bombers  based 
for  the  most  part  only  a  few  miles  back  from 
our  coasts. "  There  are  two  points  we  would 
like  to  make  on  this  point: 

(1)  Technically  it  is  true  that  the  ex- 
panded Safeguard  deployment  will  offer 
iovie  protection  to  SAC  air  fields  ag.alnst  at- 
tack from  the  growing  Soviet  subm.irine- 
based  threat,  although  penetration  aids  as- 
sociated with  the  incoming  wareheads  can 
defect  a  system  that  relies  only  on  an  inter- 
cept capability  above  the  atmosphere  as  Is 
the  case  with  Safe^ard  for  this  mission. 
However  strategically  a  sea-latinched  attack 
against  S.\C  bases  is  not  realistic  en  grounds 
of  the  timing  requirements  for  such  an  at- 
tack. If  the  submarine  launch  occurs  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Soviet  ICBM  '.aunch  against 
our  Minut-eman  force,  then  there  will  be  at 
'.east  15-20  minutes  or  so  after  the  SAC 
bases  have  been  destroyed  to  assess  this  fact 
and  to  launch  the  Mlnuteman  force — In  ad- 
dition to  the  Pclarls  Pos?ldon  force — In  re- 
taliation. If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets 
launch  their  ICBM's  and  their  submarine- 
based  missiles  In  an  attack  coordinat^ed  to 
arrive  on  target  at  the  same  time,  early 
warmng  of  their  ICBM  launch  will  allow  us 
enough  time  to  get  most  cf  the  SAC  bombers 
off  the  ground. 

i2i  Currently,  the  U.S.  has  in  progress  an 
elective  and  more  straightforward  program 
to  reiocntp  some  of  the  .S.AC  a'rcraft  in  times 
of  emerppncy  to  numer::us  subsidiary  air 
Selds  further  removed  from  the  submarine 
threat. 

3.  Mr.  Lodge  rem.arks  that  the  "fast  emerg- 
ing threat  caur.ed  Secretary  Laird  to  warn 
that  the  Rus.slans  seemed  to  be  headed  for  a 
fir^t  strike  capability  ...  a  nuclear  P?arl 
Harbor  frcm  v.hich  there  could  be  no  re- 
coverv."  We  disasree  with  the  imp]  ;ca' ions  of 
this  statement.  A  'hreat  agains'  the  Minute- 
man  sllcs  or  the  SAC  air  ba.ses  is  not  synony- 
mous with  a  firsf  strike  capabillry  aRainsr  the 
U.S ,  let  alone  the  intent  of  a  first  strike.  A 
first  strike  against  the  US.  v>ould  have  to 
acccmpliPh  a  s.multaneous  attack  a^-ainst 
Minnteman.  the  SAC  hnmV^ers.  and  the 
Polaris  PosMdon  fleet.  Technically  it  is  im- 
poss.ble  to  envisage  this  possibility  because 
&'  U.S  early  warning  capabilities.  Under 
exist.ne  U.S.  policy,  moreover,  each  of  the.se 
three  U.S.  retaliatory  force?;  Is  designed  with 
the  capability  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  Mainland 
China — i.e.  each,  even  after  absorbtnE  .-.  fr.-- 
trlke.  Is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  deterrent  force. 

In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Lodge  says  that  "while 


Americans  have  been  absorbed  in  domestic 
strife  and  the  Vietnam  war  .  .  .  our  margin 
of  strength  In  strategic-nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems— the  basis  of  our  deterrent  against  at- 
tack has  been  seriously  reduced."  He  con- 
cludes that  "we  can  thus  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  debating  the  ABM  In  abstract 
terms."  In  our  opinion,  the  U.S  deterrent  Is 
not  seriously  threatened  by  any  combination 
of  Soviet  offensive  or  defensive  weapon  sys- 
tems about  which  we  have  any  intelligence. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  Mr.  Lodge  who  Is  talking 
about  ABM  in  abstract  term.';:  Even  if  the 
Lodge  allegations  were  correct.  Safeguard 
would  do  virtually  nothing  to  change  the 
situation  as  we  have  argued.  What  could  be 
more  abstract  than  advocating  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  that  makes  no  sense? 

4.  Mr.  Lodge  quotes  the  concerns  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Wohlsteter  to  the  effect  that  the  Safe- 
guard decision  Is  crucial  to  our  survival : 
"According  to  the  respected  Rand  Corp. 
strategist.  Dr.  Alfred  Wohlsteter,  If  the  Amer- 
ican Mlnuteman  force  should  be  left  unde- 
fended; and  If  before  1975 — the  year  the  pro- 
posed initial  elements  of  Safeguard  should 
be  In  place — the  Russians  should  match  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  already  attained  In 
our  own  systems;  and  If,  too,  the  Russians 
should  continue  to  add  SS-9s  while  bringing 
on  modest  numbers  of  MIRV-type  warheads 
for  It — then  It  is  mathematically  certain  that 
by  the  middle  of  this  decade  virtually  all  the 
Mlnuteman  force  could  be  wiped  out  in  a 
matter  of  minutes." 

While  we  agree  that  the  Soviet  threat 
could  evolve  during  the  next  three  or  four 
years  in  such  a  way  as  to  end.tnger  survival 
of  our  Mlnuteman  force,  we  have  argued 
above  that  Safeguard  Is  not  effective  for 
mreting  this  threat.  We  oppose  the  proposed 
cxten-^ion  of  the  Safeguard  deployment 
neither  because  we  disregard  Dr.  Wohlsteter's 
C'.ncern!;  nor  because  we  oppa-^e  the  concept 
of  ABM.  We  oppose  the  administration's  pro- 
pos.il  because  we  believe  thi'.t  Safegti.ird, 
which  is  made  of  equipment  engineered  for 
city  defense  and  not  for  hard  point  defen:-e. 
Will  not  be  effective  in  accomplishing  the  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman.  DOD  spokesmen  who 
defend  Safeguard  on  grotinds  of  its  multi- 
mission  capabilities  i  defense  of  the  land- 
based  retaliatory  forces;  thin  area  defense 
against  China;  defense  against  accidcn'  i 
Ignore  the  fact  thai  the  compromises  in  the 
system  that  are  designed  to  eiuible  it  to  meet 
all  these  mi-ssions  have  made  it  relatively  in- 
effective in  accomplishing  eacli  one  individ- 
ually. 

5  Mr.  Lodge  comments  on  the  Soviet  AEM 
.system  ,Tr::und  Moscow,  noting  that  "The 
yer.r  before,  the  .Soviets  seemed  to  be  con- 
structin;:  around  Moscow  what  was  eventu- 
a'ly  identified  as  a  fullblown  and  unmis- 
ttkable  ABM  system,  n.imed  "The  Moscow 
System";  it  materialized  as  a  grouping  of 
four  huge  installat'cns.  each  Intended  to 
Eer\e  16  "Galo.-ih"  anti-missile  mlsoiles.  de- 
peiiding  for  guidance  upon  elaborate  radar- 
ccmputer  romblnation":  and  later  on  "The 
Sf:viets.  for  their  part,  remain  engrossed  in 
'ho  Moscow  ABM  .System — probably  to  be 
refitted  with  a  superior  defense  missile.  They 
thus  already  have  a  fully  operational  sys- 
tem." 

Our  comment  on  this  is  that  a  US.  ABM 
is  not  necsssanjy  the  proper  re.sponse  to  a 
Soviet  ABM  prcgram.  Our  response  to  the 
G4  launchers  around  Moscow  was  to  develop 
MIKV's  for  U.S.  missiles  to  ensure  their 
penetration  of  possible  .Scviet  capabilities.  In 
f'.ict  the  pre.-cnt  .Soviet  ABM  ring  at  Moscow 
ha-i  very  limited  defensive  capability  and 
poses  no  sienlficant  threat  to  the  US  deter- 
rent capability.  It  follows  in  no  wty  from 
the  Soviet  experience  that  deploying  ABM 
is  a  useful  ccurre  for  the  U.S.  Indeed  the 
Moscow  ABM  ring  .<=hows  a  major  danger  with 
Foing  aher.d  with  ABM.  In  this  case,  the  So- 
viets gained  no  increased  security — -they 
merely  triggered  a  U.S.  resijcnse  in  the  form 


of  the  MIRV  program  and  thus  simply  per- 
p?tuated  .and  esc:ilated  the  arm.s  race  to  a 
greater  level  of  cost  and  destructiveness. 

6.  Mr  Lodge  comments  that  "Judged  by 
these  standards.  Safeguard  seems  a  mcKlest 
progr.im  Defense  Secretary  Laird  said  in 
February  that  what  Is  contemplated  really 
represents  'the  minimum  we  can  and  must 
do,  both  in  cost  and  system  development,  to 
fulfill  the  President  s  security  objectives  '  " 

As  we  have  argued  In  this  letter,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  SAFEGUARD  .\BM  system  Is  not 
a  wise  coiwse  to  follow  simply  because  it  is 
not  respwnsive  to  projected  or  postulated 
Soviet  threats,  except  for  a  very  narrow  band 
of  threat  models  as  we  described  In  our  testl- 
mrinv  before  vour  subcommittee  on  June  29. 
1970. 

7.  Mr.  Lodge  dismisses  the  argument  that 
the  ABM  is  technically  faulty  by  noting  that: 

"This  is  an  argument  on  which  no  layman 
can  pass.  The  judgment  of  the  expert  officials 
whose  solemn  duty  it  is  to  pass  on  such  mat- 
ters Is  clearly  favorable  to  AB.M.  Fiu-tiiermore, 
the  Soviets  have  perfected  such  a  system.  Can 
it  be  that  our  scientists  are  any  less  cap- 
able?" 

Our  response  to  this  is  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Concerning  the  statement  that  expert 
officials  judge  ABM  favorably,  we  again  re- 
mark that  we  are  aware  of  no  independent 
an.ilysis  of  the  SAFEGUARD  svstem  bv  .scien- 
tists outside  of  the  Pentagon  that  endorses 
the  proposed  progr.im  for  its  suited  missions. 
Our  own  criticisms  have  been  reviewed  above 
in  response  to  earlier  comments  by  Mr  Lodge. 

(2  I  By  judging  the  Safeguard  to  be  tech- 
nically faulty  for  defending  Mmut^-m.in  silos, 
we  In  no  way  imply  or  agree  tha-  US  sc. en- 
lists are  less  capable  than  Soviet  scientists. 
We  are  simply  saying  that  the  engineering 
solution  of  Safeguard,  designed  as  it  was  for 
defense  of  cities  which  are  soft  and  high 
value  t.irgets.  Is  the  wrong  solution  for  hard 
point  defense  of  Mlnuteman  silos  which  are 
very  hard  and  individually  low  \alue  tar- 
gets. We  Indeed  believe  that  we  can  build  an 
effective  and  much  cheaper  hard  point  de- 
fense based  on  the  alternative  technology  of 
small  radars,  each  much  simpler,  cheaper, 
and  less  vulnerable  than  the  very  expensive 
$200  niilllon  dollar  MSR  engagement  radar 
which  in  SAFEGUARD  is  the  single  -eye"  re- 
sponsible for  defease  of  an  entire  wing  of 
150  M.nuteman  m:^.si:e.s.  We  believe  that  the 
U.S.  should  be  "getting  on"  with  the  job  of 
designing  this  dedicated  hard  point  defense 
system  so  that  we  c^n  have  it  if  needed  in 
the  face  of  a  growing  Soviet  threat.  SAFE- 
GUARD in  our  view  is  an  engineering  mis- 
take grafted  from  the  city  defense  role  in 
the  old  Sentinel  system,  and  is  ineffective 
for  hard  p  ant  defense. 

8.  Mr.  LcKlge  as.serts  that  ".  .  .  it  (ABM) 
i.s  nerhaoK  the  one  glimmer  of  light  In  an 
othcr.vise  bleak  prospect.  The  ABM  is  de- 
fen-sive;  n  can  attack  no  country.  It  can 
actually  be  dc-escalatorv  "  He  goes  on  to 
^y  the  argument  that  ABM  is  provocative 
:s    unconvincing." 

Tills  argument  is  contrary  to  U.S.  experi- 
ence of  the  oast  10  vears  We  have  already 
commeiited  that  our  deci.^ion  to  go  ahead 
With  our  MIRV  program  was  provoked  ex- 
scrly  by  Soviet  ABM  actuity  at  Moscow. 
Should  the  Soviets  respond  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  tav  a  similar  substantial 
ABM  deplovment  wi'h  large  radar,s  through- 
out the  S:>vlet  Union,  thi?  would  certainly  be 
Interpreted  a.;  a  threat  to  our  deterrent.  To 
he  specific,  a  deployment  of  large  radars 
.'  inparable  in  capability  with  the  full  12- 
.si-e  Safeguard  installations  wotiid  cau-se 
grave  concern  to  U.S.  planners.  It  would  also 
lend  credence  to  the  possible  utilization  of 
th?ir  exten.sive  air  defense  systents  in  an 
ABM  role.  The  capability  of  stich  a  defense  to 
deal  with  a  U.S.  force  degraded  by  a  Soviet 
first  strike  would  surely  cause  tis  grave  con- 
c'?rn  and  would  provoke  a  response  involving 
expansion  of  our  offensive  forces.  Why  should 
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the  Soviets  react  any  differently  to  our  de- 
ployment of  a  nationwide  ABM  system? 

In  summary,  we  And  that  there  Is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  Mr.  Lodge's  article  which 
makes  a  convincing  case  Xor  the  Safeguard 
Modified  Phase  II  deployment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Marvin  L.  Goldberger. 

Deputy  Director, 
Stanford    Linear    Accelerator    Center, 
Stanford  University. 
Sidney  D.  Drell, 

Professor  of  Physics, 
Princeton  University. 


NASA  BUDGET 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
curUilment  of  the  aheady  reduced  NASA 
budget  was  debated  last  week  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Although  attempted  reductions  were 
defeated,  the  voting  clearly  indicated 
that  support  for  the  space  exploration 
program  is  less  than  enthusiastic. 

In  light  of  the  realities  of  American 
life  in  the  IQTO's.  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  reevaluated  our  national  priori- 
ties, but  direction  of  efforts  toward  solv- 
ing the  countrj''s  domestic  problems  does 
not  demand  that  we  turn  our  backs  on 
space  exploration.  The  manned  space 
program  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional luxur>'— rather,  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  country' 's  progress.  NASA  has 
brought  pride  and  the  benefits  of  its 
technology  to  our  country  in  the  past  and 
shows  every  promise  of  being  one  of  the 
major  links  to  our  future  progress. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  12  clearly  points  out  the 
value  and  necessity  of  continuing  the 
NASA  program.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio  as: 

The  Cadillac  in  the  Skies 

Just  a  vear  ago,  the  manned  space  program 
was  riding  high.  ApoUO  U  was  waiting  on 
the  launch  pad  at  Cape  Kennedy  for  Its 
crew  and  the  world  was  waiting  for  the  most 
spectacular  trip  In  history  to  begin.  The 
excitement  and  the  glamor  passed  quickly 
and  the  manned  sp.ice  program  Is  new  In 
trouble.  It  came  within  a  handful  of  votes 
last  week  of  being  strangled  by  the  Senate 
and  if  the  debate  there  Is  any  Indication 
more  troubles  are  ahead.  The  psychology  that 
sustained  the  program  during  Its  heydays  of 
the  60s  has  been  reversed  and  manned  space 
flight  U  now  regarded  by  many  people  as 
the  Cadillac  in  the  skies. 

This  psychological  shift  Is  understandable. 
To  many  of  those  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  life  at  home,  about  the 
educational  level  of  our  children,  the  housing 
conditions  of  our  poor,  the  pollution  of  our 
surroundings,  supporting  manned  s^jace 
flight  is  a  provocation  as  riding  In  a  chauf- 
feured  limousine  through  the  sliuns.  The 
countrv-  has  so  many  problems,  the  argument 
goes,  that  it  must  divert  the  money  that 
might  be  spent  on  manned  sjjaoe  flights  to 
pro:?rams  that  will  aid  more  directly  and 
more  quickly  the  people  who  now  Inhabit 
the  earth. 

This  Is  a  hard  argument  to  answer  for  to 
answer  It  fully  and  logically  (or,  for  that 
matter,  to  make  It  fully  and  logically)  re- 
quires a  pre=;clence  that  none  of  us  has.  No 
one  really  knows  w^at  Is  to  be  gained  by 
going  on  with  manned  space  flights  and  no 
one  really  knows  what  Is  to  be  lost  by  stop- 
ping them.  There  Is  a  universe  out  there 
that  we  don't  know  about.  There  Is.  of  course, 


the  argument  that  unmanned  space  probes 
can  tell  us  all  we  need  to  know  about  It  for 
as  far  into  the  future  as  we  now  care  to 
thuik.  But  it  Is  difficult.  If  not  clearly  wrong, 
to  accept  the  idea  that  machines  can  totally 
replace  men  in  so  delicate  a  task  of  explora- 
tion. 

We  raise  this  now  because  the  debate  In 
the  Senate  last  week,  while  cAst  in  terms  of 
merely  slowing  down  the  pace  of  the 
manned  space  program,  was  in  fact  a  debate 
over  halting  it.  The  cuts  already  made  In 
NASA's  budget  have  built  in  a  halt  to 
niaiuied  space  activities  from  1975  to,  prob- 
ablv.  1978.  To  expand  that  period  of  inactiv- 
ity to  foiu-  or  five  years.  It  seems  to  us,  is 
to  kill  the  program.  So  long  a  pause  would 
mean  the  dLsmantllng  of  the  teams  of  experts 
and  probably  of  the  equipment  that  put 
Apollo  together  and  controlled  Its  flights. 
Rebuilding  those  teams  would  be  a  long,  ar- 
duous and  costly  process. 

Thus  we  were  pleased  that  the  Senate  did 
not  go  along  with  its  liberal  bloc  which 
voted  almost  to  a  man  to  curtail  NASA's 
funds  even  more.  Many  of  the  arguments 
made  by  NASA's  supporters  seem  to  us  quite 
irrelevant — curtailment  would  mean  unem- 
plo>'ment  in  the  aerospace  industry,  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  out  there,  and  so  on.  But  so  did 
the  basic  argument  made  by  the  programs 
critics— that  the  funds  should  be  used  at 
home.  We  all  know  that  cutting  NASA's 
budget  by  $100  million  or  $500  million  or  $1 
billion  does  not  mean  that  the  government 
is  going  to  spend  that  much  more  on  pollu- 
tion control,  education,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal and  all  the  things  that  we  ourselves 
place  high  on  the  list  of  national  priorities. 
The  fact  Is  that  if  Congress  really  wanted  to 
do  all  the  things  Its  members  talk  about,  and 
postpone  each  year  because  of  fiscal  re- 
straints, it  wouldn't  have  turned  last  year's 
tax-reform  bill  into  a  tax-reduction  bill. 

The  basic  Issue  involved  In  NASA's  appro- 
priations this  year,  as  it  will  be  next  year  and 
for  many  years  to  come,  Is  whether  this 
country  should  give  up  something  It  has 
done  and  which  Ls  going  well,  something  that 
has  brought  It  great  International  prestige 
and  Internal  pride,  and  something  that  we 
believe  may  well  hold  the  key  to  man's 
future. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT: 
5  YEARS  OLD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Older  Americans  Act  be- 
came 5  years  old  on  July  14.  This  aiini- 
versary  is  worthy  of  notice  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, no  matter  what  their  ages.  We  can 
take  some  pride  in  achievements  thus 
far,  even  while  we  raise  questions  about 
future  directions  and  possible  re.sti-uctur- 
ing  of  the  apparatus  created  a  half  dec- 
ade ago  by  that  pioneering  legislation. 
Under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  was  meant  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  focus  for  services,  pro- 
grams, and  research  to  improve  the  lives 
of  the  elderly.  To  date,  53  States  and 
Territories  have  established  units  on  ag- 
ing and  ai-e  receiving  allotments  through 
AOA. 

Some  idea  of  the  range  of  objectives 
and  activities  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list 
of  AOA  priorities  in  1970: 

Strengthened  State  agencies. 

Development  of  more  comprehensive 
coordinated  local  and  State  programs. 

Use  of  talents,  skills,  and  experience  of 
older  Americans  in  volunteer  Senice  and 
employment  activities. 

Inclusion  of  services  for  the  elderly  in 
the  Model  Cities  program. 


Improved  nutrition  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Development    of    truly    multipurpose 
senior  centers  as  vehicles  for  delivery  of 
semces  and  opportunities. 
An  all-out  attack  on  isolation. 
Development  of  a  national  policy  on 
aging. 

To  many  supporters  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  it  appeared  that  the  leg- 
islation would  offer  a  fine  vehicle  for 
Federal-State  cooperation.  And,  to  judge 
by  testimony  I  have  received  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
this  is  quite  often  the  case.  In  my  home 
State  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  the  State 
Division  on  Aging  have  worked  together 
on  many  worthwhile  projects,  all  of 
which  have  intensified  local  and  State 
interest  in  the  elderly. 

Under  title  III  of  the  act — the  grant 
program  which  makes  Federal  funds 
available  to  States — for  a  3 -year  pe- 
riod— to  aid  communities  in  providing 
service  programs  for  the  elderly — New 
Jersey  has  developed  an  outstanding 
network  of  offices,  councils,  or  centers  on 
aging  and  by  creating  a  firm  liaison  with 
other  service  agencies  in  these  commu- 
nities, such  as  welfare,  social  security 
offices,  housing  authorities,  and  health 
care  facilities. 

Today,  16  offices,  coimcils,  or  centers 
on  aging  are  located  in  Ocean  County, 
Union  County,  Middlesex  County,  Cape 
May  County,  Bergen  County,  Sussex 
County,  city  of  Camden,  Camden 
Coimty,  Hudson  County,  Paterson  City, 
Mercer  County,  city  of  Trenton,  Passaic 
County,  Jersey  City,  Woodbridge  Town- 
ship, and  Cumberland  County. 

It  is  significant  that  these  agencies 
are  action  oriented  to  provide  vital  sen- 
ices  to  the  older  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Through  senior  center  recrea- 
tional activities  elders  are  brought  out 
of  isolation  into  the  mainstream  of  daUy 
activity;  meal  service  programs  provide 
hot  meals,  nutrition  education  and  com- 
panionship; health  counseling,  medicare 
and  medicaid  counseling  provide  needed 
awareness  of  existing  services,  as  well  as 
pointing  up  to  authorities  those  services 
that  are  lacking  or  nonexistent;  senior 
aides  programs  and  employment  of  old- 
sters at  senior  centers  provided  the  ad- 
ded income  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  those  living  within  limited  means. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  3 -year  Fed- 
eral participation  in  title  HI  programs 
is  to  assist  States  through  additional 
funds  to  demonstrate  to  respective  com- 
munities that  a  particular  service  can 
be  provided  effectively.  Then  the  com- 
munity may  take  that  service  and  make 
it  a  continuing  program. 

In  New  Jersey  many  of  the  title  III 
programs  have  been  continued  by  the 
communities  when  Federal  funds  are  no 
longer  available.  I  think  this  is  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  extremely  able  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  director  on  ag- 
ing. Mrs.  Eone  Harger,  who  left  her  posi- 
tion on  June  30,  Mrs.  Harger  has  insisted 
from,  the  beginning  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  programs  in  the  State,  on  the 
development  of  strong  local  responsibil- 
ity within  the  various  communities 
through  local   organizations  for  aging. 
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John  B,  Martin,  U.S,  Commissioner  of 
Aging,  cited  the  New  Jersey  program  in 
a  speech  presented  before  the  Paterson 
Office  on  Aging  this  past  March.  Accord- 
ing to  Commissioner  Martin: 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  program,  this  organizational  beginning 
(Title  III)  and  this  quiet  program  were  per- 
haps not  as  showy  as  direct  services  to  older 
people.  But  for  New  Jersey  it  has  I  think 
now  come  Into  its  own  and  has  given  a  firm 
foundation  to  all  future  activities,  extension 
development  and  refinement  of  programs 
throughout  the  State. 

The  occasion  for  Commissioner  Mar- 
tin's speech  was  another  anniversary — 
a  very  special  one — the  celebration  of  the 
end  of  the  3 -year  Federal  involve- 
ment in  Paterson's  title  III  programs — 
and  the  fact  that  the  community  had 
enthusiastically  embraced  the  program 
and  w-as  continuing  it. 

Recently,  New  Jersey  was  the  recipient 
of  a  title  V  training  grant  imder  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act.  Seminars  in  gerontol- 
ogy are  being  offered  to  university  fac- 
ulty throughout  the  State  at  Rutgers 
University,  thereby  developing  trained 
instructors  who  will  be  able  to  transmit 
their  knowledge  to  practitioners  in  State 
and  local  programs  in  the  field  of  aging. 

On  this  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  we  can,  I  believe,  look 
back  with  some  pride  at  the  accomplish- 
ments in  New  Jersey — and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  many  other  States. 

As  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  in  1971  approaches,  however,  it  is 
also  clear  that  careful  attention  should 
be  paid  to  certain  issues  which  have 
arisen  about  the  role  and  range  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

Congressional  intent  on  the  AOA  is 
clear.  We  thought  that  we  were  estab- 
lishing an  agency  which  would  have  high 
visibility  and  direct  access  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Almost  3  years  ago.  however,  the 
AOA  became  a  subordinate  unit  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  in  a 
major  HEW  reorganization.  This  step 
caused  widespread  concern  by  leaders  In 
the  field  of  aging,  but  It  has  remained  in 
effect. 

Additional  concern  about  the  situation 
was  voiced  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  report 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  the 
Aging: 

The  experience  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  during  the  last  four  years,  however, 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  Interdepart- 
mental coordination  cannot  be  carried  out 
by  a  unit  of  government  which  Is  subordi- 
nate to  the  units  It  Is  attempting  to  coordi- 
nate. Nor  does  the  experience  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Aging  suggest  that  such 
coordination  can  be  accomplished  etTectlvely 
through  a  Committee. 

We  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent establish  an  Office  on  Aging  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  President  seek  statutory  au- 
thority for  this  Office  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Older  Americans  Act  but  that 
untU  such  authority  can  be  obtained  the 
President  create  the  Office  by  issuing  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order. 

The  task  force  statement  is  similar 
tomany  voiced  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  and  by  individual  members  of 
Congress.  Such  recommendations  should 


receive  careful  attention  by  the  White 
House. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  any  reorga- 
nization will  retain  the  best  features  of 
the  existing  Federal-State  relationship 
which  has  been  so  carefully  established 
within  the  past  5  years.  Many  skilled  and 
resourceful  people  have  made  major  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  elderly  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act;  their  achieve- 
ments should  not  be  minimized. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude  this  discus- 
sion of  the  July  14  anniversary,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  fact  sheet 
prepared  by  AOA  for  this  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  provides  a  use- 
ful summary  of  progress  thus  far. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  AOA's  Fifth  Anniversary 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  every  Older 
American  has  a  State  agency  on  aging  to  act 
as  his  advocate,  representative  and  supporter. 
All  50  States.  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands,  and  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  are  participating 
in  the  Older  American  Act  program. 

Major  emphasis  Is  being  given  to:  Use  of 
skills  and  experience  of  older  p)eopIe  as  a 
commtmlty  and  national  resource.  Compre- 
hensive, coordinated  local  services,  including 
a  major  attack  on  isolation  of  the  elderly 
through  such  programs  as  nutritious  meals 
In  group  settings,  improved  transpwrtatlon, 
and  use  of  multipurpose  senior  centers  for 
ser\'lce  delivery. 

New  legislation  has  strengthened  State 
agencies  on  aging. 

State  Older  Americans  Act  programs  are 
taking  meals  to  homebound  thousands,  giv- 
ing phone  reasstirance,  shopping,  friendly 
visiting  and  homemaker  services,  health  Ir- 
formatlon,  counseling,  referral  and  consumer 
aid. 

A  million  older  persons  have  been  directly 
served  by  the  program. 

AOA's  research  and  demonstration  projects 
are  stimulating  new  approaches  to  serving 
older  people  and  providing  new  knowledge 
Important  to  people  working  with  and  for 
the  elderly. 

AOA  training  programs  are  graduating  stu- 
dents trained  to  fill  critical  manpower  short- 
ages In  the  field  of  aging.  This  Pall.  364  stu- 
dents wUl  be  enrolled  In  long-term  degree 
courses  In  17  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. More  than  6.200  men  and  women  have 
been  given  short-term  training. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program,  which 
began  In  1965  as  a  limited  demonstration  of 
21  projects,  now  supports  68  projects  In  40 
States  and  Puerto  Rlco — ^wlth  men  and 
women  60 -^  (the  oldest  93)  serving  disad- 
vantaged children. 

Models  for  the  RSVP  Senior  'Volunteers 
Program  and  for  area-wide  services  are  being 
developed. 

AOA,  working  Ln  cooperative  programs  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  Is  helping  strengthen 
services  to  the  elderly  in  Model  Cities,  em- 
ployment, and  retirement  preparation. 

"The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Aging's 
recent  rep>ort  and  the  forthcoming  1971 
White  Hotise  Conference  on  Aging  oflfer  op- 
portunities for  further  major  advances. 


STUDENT    PARTICIPATION    IN    PO- 
LITICAL CAMPAIGNS  THIS  FALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  late  spring  upheavals  on  campuses 
around  the  country,  a  number  of  univer- 
sities resolved  to  alter  their  schedules 
for  the  fall  semester  in  order  to  allow 
students  to  participate  full-time  In  the 


political  campaigns  this  coming  Novem- 
ber. This  proposed  practice  has  been 
criticized  and  questioned  by  many  as 
perhaps  undue  involvement  by  the  uni- 
versities in  partisan  political  processes. 

I  believe  that  universities  should  care- 
fully guard  against  even  the  appearance 
of  such  involvement. 

The  policy  adopted  by  my  alma  mater. 
Southern  Methodist  University,  with  re- 
gard to  student  political  activity  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  one.  Southern 
Methodist  will  continue  classes  as  sched- 
uled this  fall.  The  decision  to  do  so  was 
the  result  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
role  of  the  university.  I  beUeve  that  the 
policy  adopted  by  Southern  Methodist 
University  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  policy  statement  concerning  student 
political  activity  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Southern  Methodist  TJniversitt  Polict 
Statement  Concerni.vc  Student  PoLmcAL 
Activity 

Throughout  this  nation  many  students  are 
manifesting  a  commendable  interest  In  find- 
ing the  means  of  knowledgeable  and  effective 
Involvement  In  political  processes  at  various 
levels.  We  at  Southern  Methodist  University 
affirm  that  It  Is  both  the  privilege  and  the 
obligation  of  each  citizen  of  this  country  to 
be  so  engaged,  and  we  stand  ready  to  en- 
courage this  Interest  among  our  students  in 
all  appropriate  ways. 

In  this  Instance,  as  in  so  many  others, 
what  Is  deemed  useful  and  appropriate  at 
one  Institution  miiy  not  t>e  so  considered  at 
another.  Although  several  of  the  nation's 
universities  have  announced  that  they  will 
reschedule  classes  to  permit  students  to 
work  In  political  ci^mpalgns  for  or  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  November  elections,  other  uni- 
versities have  announced  that  they  will  not 
follow  this  lead. 

At  Southern  Methodist  University,  the  de- 
cision has  been  made  to  continue  classes  and 
other  academic  programs  as  scheduled  and 
publicized  for  the  fall  semester.  This  deci- 
sion, in  which  the  Administrative  Committee, 
the  Council  of  De.;.ns,  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  avail- 
able student  officers,  and  alumni  concur.  Is 
being  announced  at  this  time  as  a  courtesy 
to  students,  faculty,  staff  and  parents  of  stu- 
dents In  order  that  they  may  make  their 
plans  accordingly 

This  decision  reflects  the  conviction  that 
the  basic  purj>ose  of  the  University  Is  aca- 
demic endeavor — study,  teaching  and  re- 
search— and  that  the  organized  programs  of 
the  University  are  too  Important  to  be  read- 
ily expendable  In  favor  of  other  activities. 
The  faculty  and  staff  of  SMU  have  been  en- 
gaged to  provide  the  essential  leadership  and 
supporting  services  for  a  major  educational 
enterprise.  They  are  expected  to  fulfill  their 
roles  as  scheduled.  In  accepting  the  registra- 
tion and  tuition  of  students,  tiie  University  Is 
obligated  to  pro\ide  the  educational  program 
as  contracted.  This  It  will  do. 

This  decision,  however,  reflects  full  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  i>olltlcal  know-how 
and  Involvement  on  the  i>art  of  students.  Any 
student  wishing  to  participate  In  political 
activity  may  do  so — as  may  any  other  citi- 
zen— on  his  own  time  and  Initiative.  If  such 
Involvement  Is  so  extensive  as  to  result  In 
absence  from  class  or  failure  or  delay  In  com- 
pleting assignments,  the  Individual  student 
must  then  make  his  own  arrangements  with 
his  Instructors  for  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  his  academic  program. 
In  addition,  this  decision  recognizes  the 
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legitimacy  of  the  University's  role  In  con- 
tributing to  the  political  education  of  Its 
students.  While  the  University  cannot  offer 
Itself  as  a  staging  area  for  specitic  ajid  con- 
certed political  action,  it  can  and  must  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  students  to  learn  the 
nature  of  political  institutions  and  processes 
and  to  analyze  political  issues  and  ideologies. 
Some  such  opportunities  are  provided 
through  currtcular  offerings  and  through 
student  organizations.  In  view  of  the  special 
circumstances  now  extant,  sometlilng  more 
may  be  required.  If  the  organization  of  non- 
paxtisan  political  workshops  would  render 
academic  life  more  meaningful  at  this  Junc- 
ture, ways  should  be  sought  to  develop  such 
programs,  and  hopefully  the  entire  campus 
community  will  prove  resourceful,  coopera- 
tive and  responsible  In  this  endeavor. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Captive  Nations  Week.  1970.  I 
want  to  state  clearly  and  unequivocally 
and  for  the  record  that  America  has  not 
forgotten  the  subjugated  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  that  America  must  never  for- 
get them. 

I  think  of  the  Poles,  the  Czechoslovaks, 
the  Hungarians,  the  East  Germans,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Albanians,  and  other 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  whose  free- 
dom was  lost  after  World  War  II. 

I  think  of  the  Lithuanians,  the  Lat- 
vians, and  the  Estonians,  whose  nations 
have  been  forcibly  incorporated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  think  of  the  Ukrainians,  the  Arme- 
nians, the  Georgians,  and  other  national- 
ities within  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
quest  for  independence  has  been 
thwarted. 

I  think  of  the  Chinese,  the  North 
Koreans,  the  North  Vietnamese,  t^e 
Tibetans,  and  the  Cubans,  who  must  live 
under  oppressive  Communist  lule. 

Let  us  here  and  now  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  enduring  ideal  that  all  men. 
under  God,  have  a  risht  to  liberty  and 
self-detennination,  and  to  freedom  from 
foreign  subjugation  and  domestic  re- 
pression. 

Let  us  pray  that  somehow,  some  day, 
justice  will  prevail  in  all  nations  and 
that  oppression  and  hate  and  war  wiU 
be  no  more. 


AMERICAN   PRISONERS    OF   NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  89  U.S.  Sen- 
ators have  .-r-ent  a  letter  to  North  Viet- 
nam insirting  that  U.S.  prisoner.'?  of  v,ar 
in  Southea.st  A.'-ia  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  universal  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples as  outlined  in  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

The  letter,  circulated  by  the  junior 
Senator  frcm  Kansas  and  the  junior 
Senator  irorn  Indiana  «Mr.  Bavhi  was 
sent  Mondav  to  North  Vietnam  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong. 

Tlie  North  Vietnamese  have  blatantly 
itrnored  the  standards  set  forth  in  the 
Geneva  Cvinvention — a  treatv  thev  signed 
in  19.57. 

It  i.s  mv  hope  that  this  concerted  cfTurt 
bv  Senators  from  both  .sides  of  the  aisle 
will  bring  to  the  North  Vietnamese  the 
reaii<-ation  that  Americans  and  the 
American  Government  vdll  not  let  this 


issue  rest  until  all  American  prisoners 
have  been  returned. 

I  ask  imanimotis  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  and  a  list  of  those  signing 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  July  13.  1970. 
His  Excellency  Pham  Van  Dong, 
Premier.   Democratic   Republic   of   Vietruim, 
Hanoi.  North  Vietnam. 
Dear   Mr.    Premier:    We.   the   undersigned 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  feel 
compelled  to  personally  express  our  outrage 
at  the  persistent,  callous  attitude  manifested 
toward  United  States  personnel   missing  in 
action    and    the    Inhumane    treatment    of 
United  States  prisoners  detained  in  South- 
east Asia. 

In  obvious  disregard  of  human  decency, 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  con- 
tinually has  refused  to  adhere  to  basic  hu- 
manitarian obligations  concerning  detained 
prisoners. 

As  Senators,  while  we  have  differed  over 
policies  pursued  by  the  United  States  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  wish  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  recognize  that  we 
are  of  one  mind  and  one  voice  in  insisting 
that  United  States  prisoners  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  universal  humanitarian 
principles,  it  is  also  our  belief  that  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  would  be  a  most 
significant  step  toward  bringing  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Birch    Bayh.    Robert    Dole.    Gordon    Al- 
lott.  Clinton  Anderson,  Howard  Baker, 
and  Henry  Bellmon. 
Walla;-e     Bc•nnet^     Alan     Bible.     Caleb 
Boggs,   Edw.ird  Brooke,   Quentin   Bur- 
dick.    Harry    BvTd.    Howard    Cannon, 
Clifford  Ca.se.  Frank  Church.  Marlow 
Cook,  and  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Norris     Cotton.     Alan     Cranston.     Carl 
Curtis.  Thomas  Dodd.  Peter  Dominick, 
Thonia.s  Eagleton.  James  Eastland.  Al- 
len    Ellender.     Paul     Pannln,    Hiram 
Fong.    Barry    Goldwater.   and   Charles 
Goodell. 
Albert   Gore.  Mike  Gravel.   Robert   Grif- 
fin. Edward  Gurney,  Clifford  Hansen, 
Fred  Harris,  Philip  Hart.  Vance  Hartke, 
Mark      Hatfield,      Spessard      Holland, 
Ernest  Hollings,  and  Roman  Hruska. 
Harold    Hughes,    Daniel    Inouye.    Jacob 
Javits,    Everett    Jordan,    Leii    Jordan, 
Warren    Maenuson.     Mike     Mansfield. 
Charles  Mathlas,  Gale  McGee.  George 
McGovern.  Thomas  Mclntvre.  Lee  Met- 
calf.  and  Jack  Miller. 
Walter  Mondale.  Joseph  Montoya,  Frank 
Mos.s.    Karl    Mundt,    George   Murphy, 
Edmund     Muskle.     Gaylord     Nelson, 
Robert  Packwood,  James  Pe.^rson.  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Charles  Percy,  and  Winston 
Proury 
Wniiam   Proxmire,    Jennings   Randolph. 
Abraham      Rlbicoff.     William     Saxbe, 
Richard  Schwelker.  Hugh  Scott.  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith,  Ralph  Smith.  John 
Sparkman,  Willl.'-m  Spong,  John  Sten- 
nis,  and  Ted  Stevens. 
Stuart    Symingtcn.    Hermpn    Talmadge. 
Strom  Thurmond.  John  Tower.  Jo.seph 
Tydlngs,  Harrison  Williams,  John  Wil- 
liams,   Miltcn    Young.    John    Pastore. 
Ralph      Yarbcrough,      and      Stephen 
Young. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  "NO-KNOCK" 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Hou.so-Senr't?  conference  on  the 
omnibus  District  of  Columb'a  crime  bill 
is  concluded,  it  is  especially  sratifyin?  to 
report  that  the  conference  resolution  of 


the  so-called  "no-knock"  issue  represents 
a  major  victory  for  the  Senate  position 
Specifically  in  the  interest  of  safe- 
guarding the  individual  rights  of  the 
residents  of  the  National  Capital  and  of 
forestalling  repressive  practices  in  the 
name  of  improved  law  enforcement,  the 
Senate  conferees  insisted  upon  what  I 
have  for  convenience  summed  up  as  five 
critical  points: 

First.  The  statutory  exceptions  to  the 
"knock-and-wait"  rule  are  strictly  lim- 
ited so  as  to  confine  "no-knocking"  to 
those  few  circumstances  where  it  is  al- 
ready permitted  under  existing  law. 

Second.  Existing  law  is  substantially 
improved  by  requiring  that,  when 
grounds  constituting  exceptions  to  the 
"knock-and-wait"  rule  are  known  in  ad- 
vance, then  a  police  officer  can  "no- 
knock"  only  after  obtaining  court  per- 
mission in  advance. 

Third.  The  conference  report  restores 
the  classic  standard  of  "probable  cause," 
derived  from  the  Federal  Constitution, 
for  testing  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds 
for  police  conduct  in  the  "no-knock" 
area. 

Fourth.  It  is  expressly  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  as  it  is  stated  likewise  in  similar 
reports  to  the  Senate,  that  advance  per- 
mission is  required,  not  only  when  the  ap- 
plicant literally  knows  of  facts  in  ad- 
vance falling  within  the  exceptions  to  the 
"knock-and-wait"  rule;  advance  permis- 
sion is  also  required  when  the  applicant 
should  know  of  such  facts,  in  the  sense 
that  minimal  ordinary  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  police  would  have  alerted  the 
applicant  to  the  facts. 

Fifth.  It  is  also  expressly  set  forth  in 
the  House  statement  of  managers  that 
the  "no-knock"  provision  is  not  to  be 
bound  by  or  otherwise  construed  in  light 
of  the  House  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  report  language  which  suggested  that 
the  mere  destructibility  of  the  evidence 
being  sought  might  be  grounds  for  de- 
parting from  the  "knock-and-wait"  rule. 
It  is  true  that  the  conference  substitute 
on  "no-knock"— like  the  existing  com- 
mon law  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  unlike  the  much  more  limited  Senate 
version — applies  to  arrests  as  well  as 
searcnes.  Nevertheless,  by  insisting  on 
the  five  points  just  mentioned,  the  Senate 
conferees  have  seen  to  it  that  the  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  nearly  every 
safesruard  in  the  original  Senate  version. 
We  have  seen  to  it  that  the  conference 
substitute  surpasses  existing  case  law  in 
the  number  and  scope  of  the  safeguards 
provided.  In  point  of  fact,  the  conference 
report  conforms  quite  precisely  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bar  A.ssociation 
of  the  Di.-^trlct  of  Columbia  and  is  well 
within  the  parameters  of  the  "no-knock" 
legislation  supported  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  inform  you  that 
the  Senate  conferees  were  not  only  mind- 
ful of  the  depth  of  opposition  in  the 
Washington  community  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  touching  upon  the 
"knock-and-wait"  rule;  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
general  misinformation  abroad  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  community.  We 
were  concerned  with  the  obvious  diifi- 
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culties  in  presenting  the  facts  in  an  un- 
receptive,  hostile  atmosphere.  We  deter- 
mined to  perfect  the  legislation,  and  to 
change  that  atmosphere  through  the 
process  of  public  education.  The  need  for 
stabilizing  police  practices  in  the  "no- 
knock"  area  is  too  great,  the  safeguards 
of  the  conference  substitute  are  too  val- 
uable and  too  many,  for  us  to  abandon 
the  issue  or  temper  oiu-  resolve. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Stnate  con- 
ferees, it  is  far  better  to  have  the  limited 
exceptions  to  the  "knock-and-wait"  rule 
spelled  out  and  frozen  on  the  statute 
books,  instead  of  leaving  the  exceptions 
to  grow  in  a  disordered  fashion  and  to 
change  in  P'ederal  and  local  court  case 
law.  It  is  far  better  to  have  the  limited 
exceptions  spelled  out  clearly,  statu- 
torily, for  the  police  to  observe,  instead 
of  leaving  police  officers  as  at  i^rescnt  to 
their  own  devices. 

Similarly,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  any  police  encroachment 
on  the  privacy  of  the  individual  should 
issue  where  possible  upon  express  judi- 
cial authority  only.  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  a  just  and  ordered  society  that 
the  conftrence  substitute  relieves  the 
police  officer  :'n  most  situations  of  hav- 
ing to  make  the  difficult  decision  of 
wliether  to  "no-knock."  As  protection  for 
the  individual  residents  of  the  National 
Capital,  the  decision  whether  to  "no- 
knock"  is  placed  at  the  very  outset  in 
the  hands  of  a  judge. 

What  is  equally  important,  at  present 
the  courts  can  supervise  and  limit  police 
■  no-knocking"  only  by  means  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  evidence  at  a  criminal  trial.  In 
confast.  by  requiring  judicial  approval 
in  advance  for  "no-knock."  the  confer- 
ence substitute  promises  to  add  court 
.supervision  in  the  myriad  ca.ses  where 
the  defendant  pleads  guilty  and  there  is 
no  trial,  or  where  there  is  no  trial  becau.se 
the  evidence  is  in.sufficient  or  .-drnply  not 
found.  Under  the  conference  substitute, 
in  other  words,  court  supervision  is  re- 
quired on  two  separate  occasions — at  the 
time  of  the  request  for  "no-knock"  au- 
thority and  at  the  time  of  the  m.otion 
to  exclude  the  fruits  of  any  "no-knock" 
search.  Likewise  defense  coui^sel.  under 
the  conference  substitute,  can  move  to 
exclude  evidence  on  two  grounds — the 
absence  of  facts  comprising  an  exception 
to  the  "knock-and-wait"  rule,  and  the 
failure  of  the  police  to  ask  the  court  for 
"no-knock"  authority  in  advance. 

Again,  in  many,  many  repects  the  con- 
ference substitute  on  the  so-called  "no- 
knock"  issue — like  the  Senate-passed 
amendment  to  the  ci'ime  bill— represents 
an  important  advance  in  both  the  sta- 
bility of  the  law  and  in  the  protection 
afforded  the  individual  under  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  National  Capital. 

Now  that  the  conferees  on  S.  2601  are 
no  longer  enjoined  from  discussing  the 
work  of  the  conference.  I  am  especially 
anxious  to  dispell  the  wealth  of  misin- 
formation which  has  circulated  in  the 
past  few  months  on  the  subject  of  "no- 
knock"  and  S.  2601.  Time  and  time  again. 
I  hpard  it  said  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  gives  the  police  the  power 
to  conduct  "no-knock"  searches  and  ar- 
rests. Once  and  for  all.  this  statement  as 
understood  by  most  nonlawyers  is  100 
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percent  untrue:  even  as  understood  by 
lawwers  the  statement  is  misleading  at 
the  verj-  least.  The  power  to  '  no-kr.ock" 
does  net  derive  from  this  legLslation  or 
any  other.  "No-knock"  searches  and  ar- 
rests have  been  permissable.  have  been 
authorized,  since  common  law  times,  and 
have  expressly  been  allowed  in  American 
criminal  jurisprudence  for  150  years.  Re- 
'■ardless  of  what  may  have  been  in  the 
Hoase  version  of  S.  2601,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  the  similar  conference  .sub- 
.stitute  merely  continue  existing  author- 
ity and  add  to  it  reasonable  further  safe- 
guards. 

Time  and  time  .Tgain.  I  heard  it  said 
that  the  so-called  "no-knock"  provision 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  biU 
experiments  with  the  rights  of  the  resi- 
dent.? of  the  Di.:-trict  and  treats  them  as 
guinea  p'gs  for  the  Nation.  In  thi.<;  same 
vein,  it  has  been  charged  time  and  time 
again  tl^at  "no-knock"  is  de.signed  to  es- 
tablish a  precedent  for  the  Staffs.  Again, 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
An  overv^■helming  majority  of  the  States 
already  have  "no-knock"  authority 
spelled  out  in  their  case  law,  and  pcr- 
l^aiis  as  many  a.s  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
.States  have  "no -knock"  provisions  in 
their  criminal  statutes  as  well. 

The  "no-knock"  law  in  my  own  State 
of  Maryland  was  .spelled  out  not  long  ago 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State. 
In  the  ca.se  of  Henson  v.  State.  236  Md. 
518.  204  A.  2d  516  '1964'.  the  police  had 
probable  cau.se  to  believe,  on  tlie  ba.sis  of 
extensive,  per.-onal  experience,  that  cer- 
tain narcotics  evidence  vvould  be  flushed 
down  the  toilet  or  otherv\i,se  irretrievably 
thrown  out  if  they  were  to  adhere  to  the 
"knock-and-v.ait"  rule:  the  police  in- 
deed had  had  the  premises  under  surveil- 
lance for  a  week,  during  which  time  for- 
ty-three known  addicts  had  visited  the 
premises  often  comporting  themselves  in 
a  manner  bespeaking  the  transaction  of 
sale?  of  narcotics.  The  Maryland  court 
ruled  unanimcasly  in  the  Henson  case 
that  the  police  had  authority  to  "no- 
knock."  The  conference  version  of  S.  2601 
is  intended  merely  to  codify  this  and  sim- 
ilar court  rulings,  and  to  add  the  fur- 
ther safeguard  of  a  requirement  of  prior 
judicial  scrutiny. 

Last,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  "no- 
knock"  warrant  provision  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2601  is  patterned  after 
the  equivalent  "no-knock"  warrant  pro- 
vision in  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  as  well  as  comparable  provi- 
sions in  the  codes  of  Nebraska.  South 
Dakota,  South  Carohna,  and  Utah. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  "useless  gesture"  in  the  list  of 
exceptions  to  the  "knock-and-wait"  rule 
creates  a  loophole,  permitting  the  police 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  to 
"no-knock"  pell-mell.  Again,  however.  It 
must  be  understood  that  at  least  under 
the  conference  substitute  the  "useless 
gesture"  exception  positively  has  no  such 
mpanins.  The  term  "useless  gesture"  un- 
der the  conference  sub.stitute  is  specifi- 
cally utilized  as  a  le::al  term  of  art.  with 
narrow  and  exclusive  reference  to  pre- 
vailing case  law.  In  this  way  the  term  is 
restricted  to  situations  as  where  the  offi- 
cer's identity  and  purpose  are  already 
known  to  the  occupant  of  the  premises  to 


be  .searched,  or  as  where  the  occupant 
has  f Piled  to  lespond  to  a  knock  on  the 
door  and  is  knov.'n  to  be  asleep  and  in- 
capable of  being  given  notice.  See  Miller 
V.  Un:ted  Stat^js.  357  US.  301  <  1958'  :  and 
Boslcy  V.  United  States,  decided  April  9, 
1970.  No.  21.513.  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 
District  of  Columbia  circuit. 

To  the  question,  "Doe?  the  'no-knock' 
provision  give  the  police  the  power  to 
enter  over  the  occupant's  objection?" 
the  answer  is  decidedly,  "No."  Already 
the  police  may  enter,  even  break  and 
enter,  over  the  occupanfs  objection,  un- 
der a  Federal  statut-:'  applicable  through- 
out the  country  aS  U.S.C.  .sec.  3109'. 
Similarly,  under  the  t'me-honored  com- 
mon law  of  warrants,  when  a  court  issues 
a  warrant,  it  decides  quite  specifically 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  such 
as  to  make  entrance  requisite  regardless 
of  the  occupant's  wishes.  The  comple- 
mentary •'knock-and-wait"  and  "no- 
knock"  rules,  to  be  exact,  have  notlung 
to  do  with  whether  or  if  the  )x;iice  may 
break  and  enter  uninvited.  Feather,  they 
affect  only  the  procedures  by  which  fne 
jxilice  cxec'ite  said  breakina  and  enter- 
ing: the  rulers  under  di.^^cussion  affect 
only  the  man!ier  in  which  the  police  gQ 
about  iheir  rightful  business. 

Next.  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the 
(exceptions  to  the  "knock-and-wait" 
itile.  the  .so-called  "exigent  '  circum- 
stances, do  not  admit  of  being  known  in 
advanc"  Despite  its  theoretical  appeal, 
this  objection  finds  no  support  in  com- 
mon s'^n.se  or  actuil  practicp.  In  b  gam- 
bling case,  if  it  is  known,  for  example, 
that  the  prosiicctive  defendants  regu- 
larly use  water  soluble  paper,  that  they 
conduct  their  operations  near  a  disposal 
facility,  that  they  have  defeated  searches 
previously  by  immediately  and  efTec- 
ti'.eiy  dispo.'^ing  of  all  evidence  upon  re- 
ceiving pre-ertr>-  notice  from  the  police, 
and  that  the  prospective  defendants  are 
aware  of  the  police  surveillance  and  are 
prim.ed  to  effect  the  disposal  of  the  nec- 
essary eviden'-e — if  these  so-called  "exi- 
gent" circumstances  are  known  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  search  war- 
rant, they  are  almost  invariably  also 
known  at  least  1  hour  in  advance  of 
the  execution,  m  time  for  the  police  to 
apply  for  court  permission  to  depart  from 
the  "knock-and-wait"  rule. 

Let  me  give  another  exam.ple:  in  a 
case  involving  both  armed  robberj-  and 
murder,  if  it  is  known  that  the  prospec- 
tive defendant  is  armed  and  will  shoot 
it  out  rather  than  .■surrender  to  the  police, 
for  example  he  has  just  shot  and  killed 
a  police  officer  in  the  process  of  escap- 
ing, if  his  recent  conduct  in  escaping 
has  made  it  evident  that  he  knows  the 
police  are  hot  on  his  trail — if  these  so- 
called  "exigent"  circumstances  are 
known  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  arrest  warrant,  they  are  almost  in- 
variably also  known  the  1  hour  or  so 
in  advance,  in  lime  for  the  court  to  rule 
on  v.-hether  complete  surpri.se  is  war- 
ranted and  on  whether  the  "knock-and- 
wait"  rule  must  be  complied  with 
strictly. 

S.  2601.  as  reported  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference,  does  not  it.self  au- 
thorize "no-knock"  in  rases  like  tho.-e  I 
have  described.  "No-knocking"  in  .sucli 
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cases  is  fully  and  clearly  authorized  un- 
der the  law  today  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  What  S.  2601  does  is  to  continue 
that  existing  authorization  in  clearer, 
statutory  language,  all  the  while  enhanc- 
ing the  protection  afforded  in  the  interest 
of  individual  privacy  by  stipulating  that 
where  possible  a  judge  and  not  the  police- 
man in  the  street  must  make  the  "no- 
knock"  or  "knock-and-wait"  decision.  I 
submit  that  this  course  is  both  advisable 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and,  as  my 
examples  demonstrate,  also  feasible  in 
actual  practice. 

Without  question  the  most  troubling 
criticism  that  has  been  leveled  on  the 
subject  of  the  so-called  "no-knock"  issue 
in  S.  2601  is  the  suggestion  that  the  legis- 
lation will  heighten  the  level  of  violence 
in  this  community.  Critics  have  suggested 
that  when  police  officers  depart  from  the 
"knock-and-wait"  rule,  occupants  of  the 
premises  to  be  searched  will,  and  perhaps 
should,  respond  with  a  blast  from  a  rifle. 
Mr.  President,  if  I  believed  that  tlie  net 
effect  of  the  conference  substitute  would 
be  an  increase  in  shootouts  with  the 
police,  I  would  immediately  aline  myself 
in  opposition  to  this  bill.  My  support  of 
the  conference  substitute,  however,  re- 
flects my  firm  conviction  that  the  effect 
of  the  legislation  will  not  be  what  the 
critics  have  supposed;  indeed.  I  am 
amply  convinced  that  most  of  the  critics 
address  an  issue  not  now  before  the 
Congress. 

First,  it  is  a  simple  fact,  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  commonsense,  that  the  danger 
of  shootouts  arises  more  out  of  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  "knock-and-wait"  rule, 
rather  than  out  of  the  limited  "no-knock" 
authority  in  existing  law  codified  in  S. 
2601.  Shootouts,  violence,  death,  occur 
more  frequently  when  the  police  signal 
their  presence  and  purpose,  and  give  a 
dangerous  suspect  time  to  get  his  weap- 
on— not  when  the  police  take  the  dan- 
gerous suspect  by  surprise  before  he  can 
arm  himself  to  shoot.  We  need  only  re- 
flect on  the  recent,  publicized  case  of  the 
local  bank  robber,  Billy  Aiistin  Bryant. 
Bryant  killed  two  FBI  agents  at  the  door 
of  his  wife's  apartment  after  the  agents 
identified  themselves  as  police — and 
clearly  not  because  he  mistook  them  for 
burglars.  Again,  I  am  convinced  that  on 
balance  the  consequence  of  limited  "no- 
knocking"  is  less  violence,  not  more.  And 
I  am  equally  confident  that  the  police, 
especially  with  increased  court  supervi- 
sion, will  continue  to  utilize  their  law  en- 
forcement tools  so  as  not  to  endanger 
human  lives,  including  their  own. 

Next,  it  is  essential  that  we  keep  in 
mind  what  the  basic  issue  is  now  before 
the  Congress.  Opposition  to  the  concept 
of  "no-knocking"  Is  deep  and  widespread, 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  community. 
What  we  have  pending  before  us,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  general  question  of 
whether  police  officers  may  or  should  ever 
execute  warrants  without  "knocking- 
and-waiting."  That  question  was  settled 
long  ago  in  the  recesses  of  our  legal  his- 
tory, and  has  been  reaffirmed  and  re- 
affirmed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  our  cautious  res- 
ervation, "no  knock"  has  been  for  years 
now  a  fact  of  American  life  and  law. 

The  issues  that  are  before  us,  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, are  whether  the  exception  to  the 
"knock-and-wait"  rule  should  be  stabi- 
lized, clarified,  in  legislative  form,  and 
whether  prior  judicial  approval  is  feasi- 
ble and  well-advised.  On  these,  the  genu- 
ine i-ssues  before  us,  the  Senate  conferees 
have  expressed  their  view  and  ask  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate:  public  order 
and  individual  privacy  merit  the  safe- 
guards of  codification  and  prior  ap- 
proval; prior  approval,  moreover,  not 
only  constitutes  valuable  protection,  but 
also  is  practicable  in  fact.  While  I  fully 
know  the  dangers  of  the  broad  concept 
and  practice  of  "no-knocking,"  I  count 
myself  among  the  most  vigorous  sup- 
porters cf  refonn  of  the  manner  of  state- 
ment and  procedures  surrounding  the 
"knock-and-wait"  i-ule.  Notwithstanding 
the  "no-knock"  slogans,  disavowals, 
threats,  and  misstatements,  the  public 
must  imderstand  that  it  is  only  this  re- 
form that  is  to  be  found  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedures 
Act,  only  codification  and  further  pro- 
tection by  substituting  an  objective  judge 
to  make  vital  decisions  in  place  of  the 
police. 

ALTON'S  DR.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  join  the  multitude  of  others 
in  Alton,  111.,  to  extend  my  greetings  to 
the  Rev.  Orrin  M.  Anderson,  L.H.D., 
pastor.  First  Baptist  Church,  for  the  last 
15  years  and  salute  "Anderson  Sunday." 
Because  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.  has 
been  a  deacon  of  Dr.  Anderson's  church, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  address  "Alton's  Doc- 
tor Anderson."  Dr.  Helen  H.  Reuter  joins 
her  husband  in  this  timely  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alton's  Doctor  Anderson 

(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

INTRODUCTION 

■Western  society  Is  in  ferment.  If  our  own 
country  appears  to  be  more  tumultuous  and 
dangerous  than  others,  it  Is  only  because  we 
are  further  advanced  along  the  course  of 
modern  life:  and  we  have  less  of  a  common 
heritage  to  guide  us,  or  to  help  absorb  the 
blows. 

In  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  canto  of 
Lndy  of  the  Lakr.  Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  of 
"Harp  of  the  North  that  mouldering  long 
has  hung."  and  he  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  strike  a  few  chords  upon  It  In  com- 
memoration of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the 
clans  of  Scotland.  We  have  come  together 
to  strike  some  chords  upon  the  "Harp  of  the 
West." 

Edmond  Burke  believed  that  values  and 
existing  Institutions  reflected  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  and  experience  of  a  people  and 
could  not  be  discarded  to  satisfy  every  tran- 
sient Impulse  without  rendering  the  fabric  of 
society.  He  believed  It  was  man's  first  duty  to 
defend  the  values  of  decency,  tolerence, 
reason,  and  respect  for  freedom  against  all 
onslaughts. 

Yes,  as  we  honor  Dr.  Orrin  M.  Anderson, 
Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church  of  Alton,  Illinois, 
and  his  family,  we  recognize  the  critical  hour 
In  which  we  all  live. 

Sunday.  June  7,  1970.  will  be  remembered 
as  "Anderson  Sunday."  It  represents  the 
twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  of  Rev. 
Orrin  M.  Anderson,  L.H.D.  Also,  It  was 
twenty-five  years  ago  that  he  was  ordained 


as  a  minister,  and  he  Is  In  his  fifteenth  year 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Alton,  Illinois. 
Dr.  Anderson  has  traveled  far  and  wide 
across  the  face  of  this  nation.  He  has  served 
in  a  multitude  of  capacities,  ministering  to 
servicemen  and  private  citizens,  to  the  great 
and  others.  He  has  observed  the  problems  of 
the  people  firsthand  and  participated  activelv 
and  wisely  in  their  resolution.  He  possesses 
in  large  measure  the  qualities  which  come 
from  the  full  Christian  experience  of  life. 
To  help  in  this  important  Journey  In  life,  Dr 
Anderson  has  an  outstanding  wife  and  fainilv 
to  work  with  him  in  achieving  Important 
goals. 

WORTHY   PRINCIPLES  TO  REMEIVIBEB 

1.  Be  willing  to  be  classified  as  an  Ameri- 
can, even  though  some  may  consider  you 
reactionary. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  ■was  given  to 
America  by  the  South.  He  was  not  a  saint, 
he  was  a  man:  a  whole  and  liberated  man! 
w'nile  so  many  others,  white  as  well  as  black! 
remained  slaves.  This  was  his  greatness'. 
Let's  look  a:   the  weakness  of  others. 

Brenda  Kay  Perkins,  a  high  school  stu- 
dent of  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  wTote,  "If  Ab- 
bie  Holiman  claims  to  be  an  American,  he  is 
absolutely  wrong.  An  American  would  never 
do  or  say  the  tilings  he  has  to  many  stu- 
dents everywhere  ...  it  Is  people  hke  this 
one  m;in  who  are  ruining  our  Great  Ameri- 
can Heritage.  We  have  really  got  the  best  of 
opportunities  going  for  us  here  in  the  U.S." 

Dr.  Landrum  P.  Leavell.  Pastor,  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  recently 
stated:  "Just  for  the  record — and  without 
apology— I  am  a  reactionary!  I  react  to  sin 
and  sadism,  riots  and  revolution,  gutlese- 
ness  and  Godlessness!  I  react  to  Hedonism 
and  humanism:  to  philosophies  and  sophis- 
tries which  seek  to  destroy  those  values 
which  made  this  country  great:  which  fash- 
ioned the  fabric  of  civilized  mankind.  I  re- 
act to  dancing  the  permissive  polka  with 
those  who'd  whirl  you  all  the  way  to  Hell, 
while  whispering  that  God  Is  dead  and  the 
Devil  Is  a  myth:  to  those  ministers  who'd 
convert  my  house  of  worship  Into  a  hoote- 
nanny  hall  or  political  forum." 

2.  Be  willing  to  be  firm  when  stability  is 
necessary. 

Dr.  Ross  Toole  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana recently  said:  "I  am  forty-nine  years 
old.  It  took  me  many  years  and  consider- 
able anguish  to  get  where  I  am — which  isn't 
much  of  anyplace  except  exurbla.  I  was 
nurtured  in  depression;  I  lost  four  years  to 
war;  I  am  invested  with  sweat;  I  have  had 
one  coronary;  I  am  a  'liberal,'  square,  and 
I  am  a  professor.  I  am  sick  of  the  'younger 
generation,'  hippies,  ylpples,  militants  and 
nonsense." 

3.  Be  willing  to  oppose  looting,  regard- 
less of  opportunity. 

Violence  may  not  be  "as  American  as 
cherry  pie,  "  as  a  militant  leader  puts  it.  but 
It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  familiar  experience 
to  all  of  us.  at  least  through  the  news  me- 
dia. If  not  directly  as  a  \ictlm.  It  Is  worth 
noting,  too,  that  the  average  looter  In  the 
cities  is  not  poor.  Statistics  showed  that  the 
typical  rioter  has  eleven  years  of  education, 
makes  ninety  dollars  a  week,  and  has  never 
been  In  trouble  with  the  law  before. 

4.  Be  willing  to  suDOort  those  Americans 
who  are  in  uniform.  __ 

Those  who  currently  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  nation's  armed  forces  are  being  branded 
as  everything  from  Idiots  to  conspirators. 
Military  men — together  with  a  large  group 
of  "conniving  industrialists" — are  charged 
with  having  formed  an  Insidious  coalition, 
designed  solely  to  extract  unending  self-en- 
richment from  the  labors  of  the  American 
people. 

5.  Be  willing  to  have  war  when  necessary. 
The  First  Amendment  was  added  to  the 

Constitution  to  Insiu-e  that  citizens  would 
have  a  lawful   and  peaceful   means  of  ex- 
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pressing  their  dissent.  This  purpose  Is  now 
being  perverted  by  those  who  wish  to  make  it 
an  excuse  for  criminal  behavior. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago  called 
for  public  support  of  President  Nixon  on 
his  decision  to  send  troops  into  Cambodia, 
and  said  the  President  made  his  decision  "on 
the  best  advice  he  could  get."  Former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  asked  that  "all  who 
love  freedom"  give  President  Nixon  support 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  crisis. 

The  "domino  theory"  so  long  scorned  by  the 
new  Isolationists — the  concept  that  when 
the  Communists  topple  one  helpless  country 
another  topple  will  not  be  far  behind — Is  be- 
ing proved  every  day  in  Southeast  Asia. 

6.  Be  willing  to  recognize  that  the  academic 
community  can  be  wrong. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  remarked  that 
every  profession  is  a  conspiracy  against  the 
public.  We  take  It  that  he  meant  that  the 
members  of  every  profession  are  so  deeply 
involved  In  the  institutional  rigidities  of  their 
particular  field  that  they  overlook  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  society. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  academic  com- 
munity to  exploitation  by  the  radical  or 
criminal  groups  Is  based  on  the  communal 
spirit  and  identity  of  Interest  of  Its  members. 
Each  year  a  malleable  swarm  of  new  under- 
graduates enters  the  hive  and  is  Immediately 
caught  up  in  peer  customs  and  permeated  by 
peer  opinions. 

7.  Be  willing  to  support  strong  central  gov- 
ernment on  major  Issues. 

No  nation  can  expect  to  survive,  much  less 
provide  leadership,  unless  the  character  of  its 
people  Is  strong:  and  strength  of  character 
requires  adherence  to  moral  values — the 
same  ones  that  Inspired  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers: courage,  integrity,  resoluteness,  love  of 
country  and  Its  people,  and,  above  all,  faith 
in  God. 

Our  cities  will  survive  and  be  governable 
only  If  those  we  elect  have  effective  p>ower 
over  those  who  are  supposed  to  do  the  work, 
only  if  those  we  elect  are  responsible  and 
accountable  to  the  people  who  elect  them. 
Government  operations  are  costly,  too.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  providing  essential  serv- 
ices in  New  York  City  goes  up  every  year  by 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  while  revenues  rise  by 
less  than  five  per  cent. 

8.  Be  willing  to  support  quality  education. 

Recently,  a  study  financed  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  compared  the  hourly  earn- 
ings of  Individuals'  education  in  the  various 
states.  Differences  in  age.  sex,  race  and  num- 
ber of  years  in  school  were  considered  in 
making  the  comparison.  The  study  indicated 
a  year  of  schooling  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  worth  almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  a  year  of  schooling  in  Alabama — in  terms 
of  the  average  hourly  wage  a  pupil  will 
command. 

9.  Be  willing  to  supp>ort  freedom  of  re- 
ligion throughout  the  world. 

In  1952,  Archbishop  Boris  stated  In  New 
York  that  there  were  24,000  open  churches 
In  USS.R.  Nine  years  later,  in  1961,  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate  told  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  that  it  had  20,000  churches.  The 
average  number  officially  quoted  by  the 
Patriarchate  during  the  last  five  years  was 
10.000.  However,  in  1966,  In  an  official  Com- 
munist Party  publication  it  was  stated  that 
the  Patriarchate  has  only  7.500  churches. 

10.  Be  willing  to  strongly  support  peace 
and  goodwill. 

Pope  John's  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terrls". 
or  "Peace  on  Earth."  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  statements  of  our  time.  It  ranges 
over  the  complex  relationships  which  should 
govern  between  man  and  state,  between 
states,  and  among  states.  It  came  at  a  time 
when  scientific  breakthoughs  seemed  to  offer 
mankind  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for 
material  well-being  on  the  one  hand— or  al- 
most unlimited  threats  of  extinction  of  the 
human  race  on  the  other,  depending  on  how 
scientific  developments  are  directed. 


CONCLUSION 

Dr.  Anderson  scores  highly  on  these  ten 
principles,  but  it  Is  more  than  that.  He  is 
a  friend  of  mankind.  Let's  conclude  with  a 
favorite  poem,  "The  Heart  of  a  Friend": 

"The   heart   of   a   friend   never   wonders   or 

doubts, 
No  matter  If  years  intervene. 
The  old  faith  is  there 
And  nought  can  comi>are 
With  the  comfort  it  gives  though  unseen. 
Yes,  the  heart  of  a  friend  is  one  thing  I 

prize 
As  life  lengthens  and  twilight  descends. 
It  is  the  last  boon  I  will  ask 
When  I  have  finished  my  task. 
That  I  live  In  the  hearts  of  my  friends." 


"K"    DAY— KICK    THE    HABIT    DAY 

Mr.  TO'WER.  Mr.  President,  the  mayor 
of  Dallas,  Hon.  Erik  Jonsson,  issued  a 
proclamation  on  June  21,  1970,  desig- 
nating Father's  Day  as  "K"  Day— Kick 
the  Habit  Day — to  encourage  all  fathers 
to  set  a  good  example  for  their  children 
by  giving  up  smoking.  Mayor  Jonsson 
was  encouraged  in  this  endeavor  by  Dr. 
Paul  Richburg,  chairman  of  the  smoking 
and  health  committee  of  the  Dallas  Area 
Tuberculosis  Association,  I  belie\'e  this  is 
an  appropriate  way  to  encourag'e  per- 
sonal efforts  to  warn  young  people  of  the 
dangers  of  smoking.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thai  the  proclamation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Proclamation 

Following  the  lead  of  The  American 
Thoracic  Society  and  leading  opinion  which 
gives  evidence  that  the  smoking  of  cigarettes 
represents  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  health  and  lives  of  our  citizens,  in  sup- 
port of  a  "Clean  Air  Campaign"  for  Dallas 
sponsored  by  the  Smoking  and  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dallas  Area  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, be  it  hereby  proclaimed  that 
Father's  Day,  June  21,  1970,  be  designated 
"K"  Day— Kick  the  Habit  Day — and  that 
all  fathers  who  smoke  cigarettes  be  encour- 
aged and  helped  in  their  efforts  to  "Kick 
the  Habit"  and  that  they  be  nominated  as 
"King"  for  the  day  In  tribute  to  their  vic- 
tory in  the  battle  to  turn  off  the  destructive 
effects  of  smoking  on  their  lives,  thereby 
giving  to  their  families  the  gift  of  good 
health  so  that  their  future  may  be  filled 
with  happiness  Instead  of  breathlessness 
and  helplessness: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Erik  Jonsson,  as  Mayor 
of  the  Cltv  of  Dallas,  do  herebv  proclaim 
June  21 ,  1970,  to  be  "K"  Day. 

Erik  Jonsson, 
Mayor,  The  City  of  Dallas. 


MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  each  day 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  becomes 
more  tense.  The  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  become  increasingly  omi- 
nous and  should  the  Soviets  continue  to 
pursue  such  a  hazardous  policy  of  deep- 
ening involvement  with  the  Arab  States, 
the  situation  can  only  deteriorate  fur- 
ther. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  doing  ev- 
erj'thing  within  its  power  to  discourage 
the  Soviet  Union  from  continuing  such 
activities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  seek- 
ing, through  all  available  means,  to  bring 
about  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settle- 


ment. The  heightening  crisis  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  it  is  related  to  the  injection 
of  Soviet  weapons  systems  was  analyzed 
by  Joseph  Alsop  in  the  Wasl-ungton  Post 
of  July  8,  1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ailicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Israel's   Sm-ATioN   Reaching  the  Stage  or 
Acute  Crisis 

Day  by  day,  the  ugly  facts  come  In  from 
the  Suez  frout.  Each  new  fact  puts  Soviet 
intentions  In  the  Middle  East  in  an  ever- 
darker  light.  And  each  new  fact  means  deeper 
and  deeper  peril  for  beleaguered  Ii>rael. 

In  this  space  last  week,  the  first  full  report 
was  given  on  the  radically  Improved  Soviet 
SAM-2  missiles,  which  are  respcnsible  for  the 
tiny  lirat'l  air  force's  hitherto  unprecedented 
losses  of  Phantom  fighter-bombers.  It  now 
app>ears,  however,  that  this  first  report  ■was 
sadly  incomplete. 

In  the  combat  zone  along  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Israelis  are  fighting  for  their  lives  and 
national  future.  They  must  now  face,  not 
just  the  vastly  more  effective  new-model 
SAM-2s.  but  an  entire,  carefully  combined 
weapons  system.  And  the  new  system  aml- 
uously  Includes  Soviet  S.\M-3  missiles 
manned  by  Russian  trocps. 

The  first  component  of  the  -ft'eapons  sys- 
tem is  an  Immensely  dense  deployment  of 
ack-ack  guns  and  other  anti-aircraft 
weapons.  These  cover  a  strip  along  the  entire 
Suez  Canal  and  about  15  miles  Inland.  And 
the  deployment  has  been  strengthened  by 
another  new  Sortet  missile,  the  Russian  ver- 
sion of  the  American  "Redeye,"  which  is  a 
light  ground-to-air  weapon  with  an  efficient 
target -seeking  device. 

The  second  component  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tem is  the  line  of  SAM-2  missiles,  emplaced 
on  a  line  about  15  miles  inland  from  the 
canal  bank.  With  their  20-inlle  range,  these 
improved  SAM-2s  are  effective  up  to  the 
canal  itself.  Thus  any  Israeli  pilot,  going  in 
low  to  attack  a  target  in  the  combat  zone, 
meets  the  fiercest  sort  of  anti-aircraft  fire: 
and  If  the  pilot  goes  in  at  high  altitude,  he 
Is  met  with  salvos  of  SAM-2.'5. 

As  to  the  weapons  system's  third  compo- 
nent. It  consists  of  at  least  two  and  prob- 
ably three  emplacements  of  SAM-3  missiles, 
complete  with  Rufcslan  crews  as  noted  above. 
These  have  now  been  moved  far  forward  from 
their  former  positions  deep  in  the  interior 
of  Egypt,  to  new  positions  just  outside  the 
official  combat  zone.  Here  the  SAM-3s  can  be 
used  to  support  and  protect  the  line  of 
SAM-2S. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore.  Russian 
troops  are  already  actively  engaged  in  the 
great  battle  for  control  of  the  air  over  the 
combat  zone  along  the  canal.  Yet  even  that 
Is  by  no  means  the  end  of  this  grim  story. 

The  evidence,  albeit  Incomplete,  is  already 
clear  that  the  entire  vast  weapons  system 
above-described  Is  now  under  direct  Soviet 
control.  The  responses  to  the  warnings  of  the 
radars:  the  m.anagement  of  the  electronic 
counter-measures  (and  crunter-counter 
measuresli;  the  orchestration  of  the  missile 
salvos  and  anti-aircraft  fire — all  the.se  are 
no'.v  Soviet  responsibilities  In  the  vital  canal- 
side  strip,  where  the  Egyptian.';  were  so  re- 
cently alleged  to  be  strictly  on  their  own. 

The  effects  to  date,  furthermore,  have  been 
desperately  grave  for  the  Israelis.  The  great 
majority  of  their  aircraft — their  s'.:personlc 
Mirages,  and  their  workhorse  .'American  Sky- 
hawks,  and  naturally  their  wholly  obsolete 
Mysteres.  Vautours  and  Ouragans — can  no 
longer  be  used  to  attack  tr.rgets  much  beyond 
the  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  itself. 

Before  the  new  weapons  system  was  In- 
stalled, these  other  planes  ranged  quite  free- 
ly over  the  whole  combat  zone.  Now,  however. 
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only  the  Israelis'  Phantoms  can  be  used  to 
attack  targets  at  any  distance  from  the  canal. 
And  considering  the  tiny  stock  of  Phantoms 
that  Israel  possesses,  three  Phantoms  downed 
In  a  single  week  add  up  to  a  cruelly  hea\y 
rate  of  loss. 

By  shining  cjurage  and  superb  efliciency. 
the  Phantoms'  fliers  ha'e  scored  some  suc- 
cesses. Three  or  four  of  the  SAM-2  emplace- 
ments ha-.e  been  .'^o  heavily  damaged  that 
they  have  been  put  out  of  action,  at  any  rate 
for  a  v.htle.  This  has  further  meant  painful 
losses  for  bi/ih  the  Egyptians  and  the  Rus- 
sians, vvho  are  al^j  pie.-ent  a'  liie  Ss.\\l-2 
sites  as  "advlixers."  'out  in  extra  heavy  num- 
bers. (The  Russ.an  dead,  by  the  way.  arc 
sent  hf  me  ff^r  turlal  marked  "killed  In  a  mo- 
tor accident  ?") 

Even  so.  (he  .'Ituatlon  Is  plainly  reaching 
the  stflge  of  acute  crisis,  with  I.'^rnels  wh'ile 
future  ultimately  at  stake.  Equally  crillca!. 
morerver — a  id  f:  r  Pre'Jident  Nlxoti  as  wcl'. 
as  for  I^ra^l — are  the  time  fac'.ors. 

The  new  weapons  system  was  ob\-lously 
put  in  along  the  Suez  front,  to  coincide  with 
Gainal  Aociel  Nasser's  lo-ig  visit  tn  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  a'ld  his  S'.iviet  ma=t?r=.  are  now 
assessing  the  first  combai-rc^ults:  and  above 
all  they  are  assessing  the  US.  response  tf: 
this  f.irther  Soviet  move  forward.  And  God 
knowi  wh;it  the  next  move  fcrward  may  be. 
!f  further  Lilthcruig  is  the  only  real  U.S. 
response! 


RETIREMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR 
EDrC).V  O.  SESSIONS  FROM  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  TJlinois.  Mr.  President. 
Arn'oassador  Edson  O.  Sess'ons  retired 
from  the  Forei'-rn  Service  in  early  1970. 
During'  Ir--  dirtinsuished  career  in  Gov- 
ernnjcnt  \v;ucli  began  m  \Q',2  he  ha.= 
Eerv?d  a.*;  Amba->.'^ador  to  Finland.  Dep- 
uty Pos.ma.ster  General,  and  A5;.sociate 
AdmiuLstrator  for  AID.  His  la.-^t  as.^^f'n- 
ment  was  U.S.  Envoy  to  Ecuador  from 
August  1968  until  his  retirement. 

At  thr  time  of  Ambassador  Sessions' 
dcpaiturc  from  Ecjador,  the  Apostolic 
Del?!,'aie  to  Ecuador  and  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Coips  liicre.  Dr.  Oiovanm 
Feri'tfino.  made  a  brief  addro'^?  com- 
m.rmcrat'.pf:  th°  outstpndmtr  .^-.crvic-"  of 
Aniba.-sador  Srsslons  and  at  tlie  .same 
time  hi"hl:!:'htinG:  the  challenging  work 
of  American  Ambassadors  throughout 
the  world.  I  a-k  unaninous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  Dr.  Ferrofino's  remarks  be 
printed  in  ttie  Record. 

Tliei'e  beine  no  ob.iection.  the  cxrerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  iMinted  in  the  Reco"vD, 
as  f"!";o\-.-: 

One  year  and  Ave  months  after  his  arrival 
In  Quito,  Mr.  Sessions  is  leaving  us.  His  stay 
■with  us  :is  Ambassiidor  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  may  seem  short  to  us,  but  our 
opinion  in  this  case  is  modified  by  two 
considerations: 

The  first  is  this,  that  Mr.  Sessions,  in  his 
by  iiL/w  long  c  ireer  in  public  service  for  the 
adniinistration  of  the  State,  never  rem.iined 
for  long  lit  any  post.  We  are  fam.lKir  witli 
his  curriculum  vitae.  which  ha-s  been  pub- 
li,-hed  in  tl;e  national  pre.ss.  Personally,  I 
was  imprcs-ed  by  the  variety  and  number 
of  the  experiences  that  have  filled  and  en- 
riched his  public  life. 

The  other  con.^ideration.  while  :.s  prag- 
matic as  the  first,  has  a  his;hlv  spiritual 
foundation.  Long  aco.  the  Bible  praised  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  make  his  life  full. 
to  the  extent  of  making  a  long  time  out  of 
a  short  time.  This  Is  precisely  v.h:it  has  h.np- 
pened  to  Mr.  .Sessions:  a  diplomatic  mis:. ion 
may  be  outst.mding  even  beciu.se  of  It.i  brev- 
ity. And  there  Is  no  one  among  us  who.  when 


reading  the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Sessions  on 
February  4  at  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  has  not  admired  the  deep 
knowledge  of  the  country  he  has  gained,  the 
sincerity  and  wholesome  realism  with  which 
he  has  outlined  a  definite  program  of  de- 
velopment for  Ecuador.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  know  that  the  Government  has  valued 
highly  the  evidence  of  understanding  and 
good  will  given  by  Mr.  Sessions. 

Therefore,  while  we  can  complain  that  Mr. 
Se.sslons  Is  going  all-too-soon,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  his  mission  was  as  successful 
as  he  wished  It  to  be.  And  this  Is  saying  a 
great  deal ! 

As  a  rule,  when  a  colleague  departs,  I  take 
ndv.in:age  of  such  opportunity  to  bring  to 
light  less  well-known  nspects,  and  nonethe- 
less interesting,  of  the  country  he  has  rep- 
resented and  served  among  us.  I  will  restrict 
myself  to  emphasizing  the  fact  that  It  Is 
very  difficult  for  a  United  States  diplomat 
to  represent  his  country  In  the  world  .-ind, 
particularly,  in  Latin  America. 

The  tremendous  development  of  the  United 
.States,  which  is  the  result  of  its  mturil 
riches,  exploited  by  generations  of  immi- 
grants who  distinguished  tliemselves — and 
they  still  do — for  their  talents,  their  love  of 
work,  a  high  specialization,  and  all  of  this 
accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  free  initiative  and 
competition  .  .  .  that  tremendous  technical 
and  financial  progress  that  made  it  possible 
to  conquer  the  moon  .  .  .  that  unmistak- 
able dawning  of  a  new  civilization  which  will 
ba  called  the  Amerinan  clvllissatlon  .  .  . 
while  these  things  can,  en  the  one  hand,  give 
to  an  American  diplomat  a  feeling  of  legiti- 
mate satisfaction  and  an  understandable 
pride,  they,  on  the  oth?r  hand,  do  not  make 
It  easy  for  him  to  carry  out  hi,';  mission  to 
the  extent  that  ho  would  expect.  It  Is  not 
only  a  matter  cf  the  human  lact  that  few 
people  can  forgive  those  who  make  a  quick 
ascent  and  dominate  from  on  high.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  and  his  eleven  brothers!  Ideally,  tiie 
leadership  of  the  United  States  is  accepted, 
but  it  is  asked  to  do  what  it  possible  as  well 
ns  what  lb  Impossible:  a  boundless  generosity 
Is  demanded  of  it,  an  uncontrolled  gener- 
osity, and  It  is  even  blackmailed!  On  the 
other  hand,  the  history  of  the  people  who 
succefsivelv  ruled  the  world  shows  that  it  is 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  be  powerftil 
and  well-beloved  at  the  same  time.  As  a  rule, 
cccnomic  and  political  power  engenders  mi'- 
Itary  power,  and  this  assemblage  of  forces 
would  remain  in  the  sphere  of  the  Idea  If 
Ir.dlvldual  passions  would  not  destroy  the 
virtues  of  the  community. 

In  view  of  all  cf  the  foregoing,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  represent  the  United  States.  .  .  .  We 
thus  pay  hlghe.it  tribute  to  Ambassador  Ed- 
son  O.  Sessions  who  has  served  in  this  diffi- 
cult and  challenging  capacity  with  distinc- 
tion and  as  an  inspiration  to  American 
Ambassadors  throughout  the  world. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Senate  is  .sclieduled  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  S.  2601.  the  President's  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  concltision  of  these 
r'^'iiarl-.s  a  staten-.ent  of  *\\^  manaoiers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  explaining  the 
action  of  the  conference  on  S.  2601.  I 
commend  this  docum.ert  to  all  Senators 
and  I  heir  staffs  and  urge  that  it  be 
examined  clo.'-ely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cb.;  ^ciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate    managers    have    prepared    this 


statement  to  explain  in  con.siderable  de- 
tail the  actual  results  of  the  conference 
and  the  actual  contents  of  the  confer- 
ence bill.  We  iiave  taken  this  step  in  re- 
sponse to  the  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  this  bill's  provisions  and 
in  order  to  clarify  the  legislative  historj- 
regarding  the  bill. 

Copies  of  the  Senate  .statement  of 
managers  were  mailed  to  every  Sena- 
tor's office  on  Tuesday,  and  copies  of  the 
Hotise  statement  of  managers  were  per- 
-sonally  delivered  to  every  Senator's  ofSce 
this  morning.  These  additional  and 
extraordinary  steps  have  been  taken  to 
iasure  fully  the  availability  of  all  per- 
tinent documents  for  every  Senator  be- 
fore the  debate  begins. 

Exhibit  1 
Statement  of  the  M.\nacers  on  the  Part  of 
THE  Senate  Submitted  Regarding  the  Con- 
ference Aciton  Upon  S.  2601,  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Legislation  for  the  District 
OP   Columbia 

introduction 

A  crime  crisis  grips  the  Washington  area. 
This  crime  plague,  which  hits  the  inner-city 
resident  with  particularly  relen'.:le.ss  ferocitj', 
is  ripping  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of 
the  entire  metropolitan   area. 

The  Capital  and  much  of  Its  surrounding 
suburban  area  have  become  a  virtual  ghost 
city  by  nigi^.t.  Law-abiding  rt'Sidcnt,s  fe;tr  for 
their  lives  and  property  both  on  the  streets 
and  In  their  homes.  Robbery  and  commercial 
crime  are  so  out  of  control  that  many  busl- 
ne-ses  have  either  curtailed  their  operations 
or  left  th?  city  altogether. 

The  perpetration  of  serious  crimes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  22 'i    a  year. 

The  number  of  felonies  reported  in  the 
National  Capital  annually  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years.  Yet  felony  convictions 
in  D.C.  courts  In  fiscal  1969  represented  only 
2'2';  of  the  56.419  felonies  reported  here 
in  that  year  (down  from  3.8"  in  1965).  In 
contrast,  in  the  past  5  years  the  number  of 
reported  felonies  In  the  District  has  risen 
122^0. 

The  felony  co'irt  in  the  Nadonal  Capital, 
the  Federal  dlsfict  court,  continues  to  -suf- 
fer from  substantial  delays  in  criminal 
trials,  frsm  inordinate  time  l.ipses  be- 
tween filing  ."nd  disposition.  Notwltl'iEt.''.nd- 
inr  ;in  exemplary  implement.T-ion  of  the  vis- 
iting Judges  progr.un,  en  unsiiroassed  num- 
ber of  days  on  the  bench  per  di;~trlct  judge, 
and  ths  sucressfu!  institution  of  an  indi- 
vidual calendar  system,  the  felony  ca:-ie  back- 
log in  the  Dis-.ricl  of  Colunibl:i  ne.-enhe- 
less  stands  currently  at  more  :han  1,600  cases. 
The  carren"  felony  b-ickloj;  m  the  district 
court  nearly  m.itcbes  in  size  the  total  num- 
ber of  criminal  c.i.-es  disposed  of  in  the  dis- 
trict court  in  1963. 

In  the  search  for  some  legislative  solu- 
tl;:^n  to  the  crime  en.  i.s.  the  Senai?  District 
Committee  has  labored  for  sixteen  months 
tovsird  this  conference  report  on  S.  2601  In 
the  first  ses.sion  of  this  Congress  the  Sen- 
r.te  Commirtee  conducted  36  d::vs  of  hear- 
ings on  crim"  in  the  Nation.il  Capita!,  and 
published  2.500  page;  of  teEtlmon.-  with  ;in 
-ir>rendi:<  ff  1  000  naies.  iSee  the  10-volume 
Cri.-ne  in  the  National  Capital  series. 
Hearings  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  en  the  Dlr.trict  of  Cilumbia.  Sl:t 
Congress.) 

Further  he?r:n,-s  -.'-ere  conducted  dur.ne 
the  four-month  period  between  Senpte  pas- 
sage of  the  last  of  the  President's  DC.  crime 
pack.ige  and  th"  comm'r.rpm''nt  ""f  t'^e  cn- 
ferenre  on  S.  2001  on  April  14  of  this  year. 
Moreover,  the  Senate  and  Hoits?  canfsrees 
have  now  labored  for  three  months,  hold- 
in-T  24  sessions,  often  into  the  night,  in  an 
effort   to   resolve   the    174   major  differences 
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between  the  two  ver.-lons  of  S.  2601  and  at 
the  same  lime  in  an  effort  to  perfect  the 
legiilalion. 

By  way  of  backgrou:id,  the  Senate  District 
Comrnitiee  conducted  hearings  in  the  first 
session  of  ihe  Congre.ss  which  preceded  by 
nearly  four  months  the  i»itroduciicn  of  the 
first  of  the  President's  D.C.  crime  legislation. 
The  iirsi  of  *he  Presideni's  bills,  S.  2601, 
moreover,  was  in  large  measure  b.ised  on  other 
bills  reUiiug  to  cjuti,  reform- -S.  10G6,  S. 
1067,  3.  1214.  S.  1215,  and  S.  1711 — nitroduced 
by  Se:ia:or  Tydmgs  and  Senator  Bible,  and 
winch  were-  already  pending  i^e-'ore  the  Ser.- 
ate  District  Committee. 

It  should  .ilio  be  noted  th:i;.  while  the 
Senate  District  Committee  iieid  hearings  List 
year  on  legislaiiori  ln:r'.duced  by  Senator 
Tvding:-  on  the  subject  of  pre;ri,il  release  and 
detention,  the  P.'esiden:'s  propo.s:U  for  the 
District  o;  Columbia  wa-  never  suljmitied  to 
the  Se:uiie  District  Committee:  and.  indeed, 
the  D'-.patrment  of  Jusiic  declined  to  support 
local  yrcTi.il  detention  legisl;.tion  at  the 
tim'>  ol  the  Senate  hearings. 

The  truly  revolutio.'iar  .■  cour'  reforms  con- 
taiiifid  in  she  conierenre  report  on  S.  2601 
are  .calculated  to  reinsti'ute  swift  and  fair 
trial  iu  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  court 
reicnns  co:?tained  in  S.  2tOi  are  calculated 
to  restore  th<'  spe^'ire  of  certain  justice,  ihe 
deterrent.  Impact  of  speedv  disposlilon,  the 
kevstone  of  the  criminal  Justice  .system  in 
a-.y  free  society. 
The  c:;nference  report  provides — 
An  efficient,  merged  local  court  system  with 
divisions  of  flexible  size  c.tpable  of  adju.^ting 
to  exr.ct  court  needs. 

A  nearly  two-thirds  increase  In  the  number 
o:  local  trial  judges,  along  with  numerous 
other  means  for  expanding  the  city's  judicial 
resources. 

Incre.'sed  temire.  .salaries,  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  the  like,  to  attract  high  quality 
personnel  to  the  local  bench. 

A  refined  mechanism  for  ridding  the  bench 
of  tmfit  judges. 

Modern  court  man:icemf>nt .  \uth  the  cen- 
tralization of  non-judicial,  administrative 
duties  in  a  top-level   court  executive, 

h  modern  juvenile  code  codifyin?  recent 
developments  in  the  law  of  Juvenile  court 
proceedings, 

A  telescoping  of  numerous  jtivenile  pro- 
ceedings, and  other  means  for  assuring  juve- 
nile court  expedition. 

Three  distinct  modes  of  adjudication  and 
treatment  for  three  distinct  categories  of 
juveniles, 

A  full-fledged  Public  Defender  Ser\ice  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  greatly  expanded 
beyond  the  size  and  scope  of  the  operation 
of  the  existing  Legal  Aid  Agency, 

An  expanded  bail  agency,  with  new  super- 
visory capacity  and  functions  regarding  per- 
sons released  prior  to  trial, 

Improved  sentencing  procedures,  includ- 
ing discretionary,  repeated-offender  penal- 
ties and  procedures,  and  a  mandatory  minl- 
ni  ir.i  s'-'ii'^nc'.'  for  second-offender  armed 
violent  felons  only, 

\  general  reorganization  and  revision  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  code  of  criminal 
procedure, 

Authorization  for  interlocutory  appeals  by 
the  government  from  orders  suppressing 
evidence. 

Authorization  for  the  issuance  of  "no- 
knock"  warrants, 

Revision  of  certain  rules  of  criminal  evi- 
dence, making  Insanity  an  afl^rmative  de- 
fense and  repealing  the  so-called  -Luck" 
doctrine, 

A  comprehensive  local  wiretapping  law, 
with  penalties  and  safeguards  In  addition  to 
those  available  under  the  Federal  wire- 
tapping law. 

Authorization  for  pretrial  detention,  in 
lieu  of  ball,  for  certain  persons  charged  with 
dangerous  or  violent  crimes. 


Authorization  for  increased  police  mutual 
assistance  between  the  District  and  the 
Euburb.s,  ,'iiui 

A  Federal  payment  of  $5,000,000  to  assist 
the  District  of  Columbia  Goveriuiieni  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  S.  2601  and  certain  other 
crime-related  programs,  notably  the  city's 
Narcotics  Treatment  Agency. 

This  J('gisi;iiiL.ii  :s  unique  in  several  ways. 
It  will  be  the  <:rst  cl  President  Nixon's  crime 
bills  to  pass  the  Congress.  Second,  this  bill 
Is  the  only  l"ct.l  crime-  legislation  Congress 
can  enact  for  any  particular  jiuisdiciion  in 
the  Continental  Uniied  Slates.  The  provi- 
sicns  of  this  bill  will  apply  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columiba— nowhere  else.  Third,  it  is 
a  specific  answer  to  the  particular  prol;lems 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  not  a  model 
for  other  jurisdictioiis.  In  fact,  in  many  j.to- 
vi^'.ons.  sucii  hs  wiretapping. '  nc-knock"  Aar- 
ranls.  and  court  adn.inistratioiis,  ii  borrows 
from  the  time-tested  experience  of  other 
Jurisdictions.  Whereas  this  legislaiicn  does 
ccn'ain  manv  meanlnglul  reforms  in  the 
criMinal  Just.ce  system,  the  legi.^laturcs  of 
each  state  must  answer  the  special  jroblcm-s 
each  faces.  Just  ts  Congress  miut  meet  Itc 
rep-.n<;ibilHies  to  the  National  Capital. 

II.    SUMMARY    OF    MAJOR    DrLuTIONS 

After  nearly  three  months  of  conference 
F.es.S!cns  and  countless  hours  of  ncgotiaMcn 
in  24  meetings,  tha  Senate  c^nferee^  arc 
finally  able  to  return  a  bill  to  the  Senate  floor 
and  to  urge  iM  pais:  go.  The  lengthy  delay 
in  the  CLnclU3j.;n  of  the  c  nlerence  is  In 
large  .measure  afribtitable  to  the  great  array 
of  questionable  provisions  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  appended  to  an  otherwise 
non-conlrovcrsial  imd  urgently  needed  court 
re'^rganizatir.n  a-.d  criminal  law  reform  bill 
The  Sena'e  conferees  are  now  able  to  report 
that  the  vast  majority  of  these  provisions 
have  been  eliminated  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

Court  Reorganization 

Briefly,  the  conference  leport  omits  the 
Hou.se  provision  which  made  the  day-to-day 
1  peratioiio  of  the  new  ::ourt  system  subject  to 
'.'■M  direct  Influence  of  the  executive  branch 
of  go\  eminent.  In  the  interest  of  a  separation 
of  governmental  powers  and  of  sound  court 
manrteement.  the  Srn:itc  cciiferees  insisted 
on  the  deletion  of  the  House  provision 
wliercby  the  President  of  the  United  S:ates 
was  charged  with  the  poiver  both  to  appoint 
and  to  remove  the  chaf  administrative  officer 
for  the  loc.tl  Judiciary, 

Also,  by  disapproving  the  fixed-amouni 
determination  of  the  salarie.s  of  local 
judges — that  is.  by  making  the  Judges'  sal- 
aries m  effect  subject  to  [Periodic  automatic 
review  and  revi.si'n—the  conferees  assurea 
the  time-honored  independence  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  enhanced  tiie  attractiveness  of 
service  en  the  local  bench  In  the  view  of  the 
conferees,  better  qir.lifieri  judges  en.ible 
greater  eiTiciency  and  expedition,  and  the 
latter  in  turn  assures  prompt  trial  and  the 
det-errence  of  much  of  the  city's  crime 

Juveniles 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  completely  re- 
vised code  of  juvenile  prcceduro  for  theDir- 
trict  of  Columbia,  designed  to  alleviate  the 
crippling  backlog  of  Juvenile  coitrt  cases  and 
to  mcdernize  juvenile  pr:,coedingE  m  c^^n- 
formlty  with  the  safeguards  required,  under 
recent  Supreme  Court  de<  isions,  to  be  af- 
forded Juvenile  offenders.  Many  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  House  version  of  the  Juvenile 
code,  in  contrast,  were  not  ioc  ;s;ed  up,,n 
these  goals,  but  constituted  a  step  backward 
in  the  handling  of  juvenile  matters. 

The  conference  version  greatly  reduces  the 
number  of  cases  which  the  House  bill  would 
have  automatically  transferred  to  the  adult 
court  for  trial.  The  conference  report  elimi- 
nates a  clear  majority  of  the  offenses  from 
the   list   of   offenses   which   would   qualify   a 


16  or  17  year-old  for  treatment  like  an  ^.dult. 
Whei-eas  the  House  bill  would  have  shifted 
the  burden  of  proof  to  the  child  m  juvenile 
"waiver"  proceedings,  the  Senate  conferees 
insisted  that  the  inappropriatene.ss  of  Juve- 
nile treatment  must  be  established  in  each 
case  without  pl.icing  any  burden  on  the 
child  With  the  help  of  a  timely  Supreme 
Cotut  decision.  In  re  Winship,  397  US.  353 
( 1970) ,  the  Senate  successfully  preserved  the 
requirement  that  delinquency  involvement 
(guilt)  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  instead  cf  by  a  mere  prep  mder.ince 
of  the  evidence  as  in  the  House  version  uf 
S    2601. 

The  Sena'e  al.so  prevailed  in  requiring 
separate  tre:itment  for  different  categories  of 
juveniles  rather  than  jjermltcing  the  court 
to  order  a  child  once  found  to  be  "in  need 
of  supervision"  (for  ex;imple.  a  habitual 
truant  i  to  be  placed  in  a  facility  for  de- 
linquent cliildren  i  criminal  law  violators). 
Nor  will  authorities  be  allowed,  under  the 
conference  report,  summarily  to  transfer  an 
obstreperous  delinquent  to  an  adult  prison 
without  the  aiiirmative  protection  of  an 
adult  criminal  trial.  T.'ie  House  version  In 
coniriist  indulged  the  summary  procedure. 
Tlie  conferees  d;sappro\ed  tlie  House  provi- 
sion which  made  "waiver  "  of  a  juvenile  to 
adult  Court  jjermanent  with  respt^ct  to  sub- 
sequi^n*  offenses  regardless  of  the  out.comc 
of  the  trial  after  "w.iiver".  Also,  the  Senate 
conferees  insisted  utxin  deletion  ni  the  House 
provision  which  forbade  the  setting  aside  of 
the  adult  crimin -.1  conviction  of  a  juvenile 
in  cases  of  genuine  mistake  as  to  age. 
Sfntencinc 
The  Senate  conferees  further  refused  to 
accede  to  many  cf  the  .self-defeating  and  in- 
flexible previsions  In  the  House  bill  on  adult 
sentencing  which  have  been  severely  criticized 
by  penologists  and  other  law  enforcement 
officials  a-s  unwi.se,  unworkable,  and  obsolete. 
T!:e  provision  which  made  larceny  from  any 
vending  machine  (such  as  theft  from  a  gum 
ball  m.ac'ninei  equivalent  to  .second  decree  ' 
burglary,  carrying  up  to  a  15-year  p>enaliy 
.tnd  many  collateral  consequences  such  as 
eligibility  for  pretrial  detention,  was  rejected. 
A  more  appropriate  penally  of  up  to  three 
years'  imprisonment  Is  provided  for  this 
crin.e  in  the  conference  report,  and  tlie 
panoply  of  collateral  consequences  will  not 
attach. 

The  Senate  conferees  would  not  yield  to 
pressure  and  violate  basic  precepts  oi  crim- 
in'logy  and  sound  criminil  Justice  penology, 
by  agreeing  to  House  requests  to  expand  man- 
r^r.tory  mmin-um  sentencing  to  first  offend- 
ers. R3ther.  the  Senate  conferees  heeded  the 
cju.nsr!  of  their  own  Panel  Against  Armed 
Violence  and  eliminated  all  of  the  House- 
passed  mandatory  miniinunis  except  in  the 
case  of  second-offender  armed  violent  crime. 
For  example,  the  most  mis-ruided  pr.jvislon 
in  the  area  of  sentencing  in  the  House  bill — 
the  provision  for  m.-;ndatory  life  sentences, 
with  twentv  years'  imprisonment  required 
prior  to  eligibiilty  for  p.irole — was  struck 
f.'"om  the  conforenr?  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  Senate  likewise  Insisted  th  .t  a  per- 
son  may  nor  be  subject  to  recidivist  penalties 
unless  he  has  recened  j.^retrial  notice  of  the 
prosecution's  Intent  to  rely  upon  prior  con- 
victions and  to  request  recidnlst  treatment. 

Other    provisions    deleted 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  include 

numerous  other  House  provisions  on  crim- 
inal procedure  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  particularly  severe  criticism  among  others, 
"mool"  appeals  by  the  Government  from 
judgments  of  acquittal,  permission  for  police 
ofScers  m  executing  search  warrants  to  con- 
duct scientific  tests  or  expenments  on  per- 
sons, and  the  requirement  that  a  plaintiff 
pay  the  attorney's  fees  for  a  police  officer  de- 
fendant in  a  wTongful  arrest  suit  regardless 
of  who  wins  the  case. 
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Lorton 
A  major  victory  for  the  Senate,  relating 
to  the  gathering  process  of  correctional  re- 
form In  the  District,  was  the  elimination  of 
the  House  provision  which  would  have  trans- 
ferred Lorton  Reformatory  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  Senate  recession  on  this 
issue  would  have  gutted  the  move  toward 
effective,  coordinated  correctional  services — 
emphasizing  rehabilitation  and  the  reinte- 
gration of  parolees  into  the  community — and 
would  have  Interposed.  Ironictilly,  a  stum- 
bling block  in  the  local  war  against  crime. 

ni.  COT7RT  REORGANIZATION  AND  GENERAL 
PRACTICE  REFORMS 

a.  Courts  and  court  resources 

The  conference  report,  like  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  S.  2601,  recognizes  that,  in  striving  to 
meet  the  crime  problem  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal, primary  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  elim- 
inating court  congestion  and  assuring  speedy 
trials.  Until  means  are  provided  for  restor- 
ing the  specter  of  swift  and  sure  Judgment, 
the  criminal  Justice  system  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  w.ll  never  regain  its  rightful 
deterrent  effect. 

Accordingly,  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2601  provides  for  a  streamlining  of  the  Ju- 
dicial system  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  efficient  centralization  of  local  Ju- 
dicial authority,  and  an  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  local  Judicial  resources. 

Pursu.nnt  to  the  conference  report,  the 
three  trial  benches  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (the  general  sessions.  DC.  tax.  and  Ju- 
venile courts)  are  to  be  merged  Into  a  sin- 
gle local  court,  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  superior  court  is 
to  have  exclusive,  general  Jurisdiction  over 
all  local  matters,  civil  and  criminal — consist- 
ent with  the  move  toward  home  rule  in  the 
District  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  efficiency 
and  expedition.  Likewise,  the  local  appellate 
court,  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, is  to  be  the  highest  court  of  this  Juris- 
diction, the  final  authority,  as  to  purely  local 
matters  and  for  purposes  of  appeal  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Jurisdiction  over  local  matters  is  to  be 
tr.iivsferred  from  the  Federal  district  court  to 
the  new  superior  court,  as  indicated  in  the 
table  below,  i  See  Table  1.)  Commensurately 
the  Federal  district  court  for  the  District  of 
Colu.Tibia  Is  to  reg'aln  Its  rightful  status  as 
a  Federal  tribunal,  devoted  on  a  full-time 
basis  to  Federal  business,  like  all  other 
United  States  district  courts. 

Table  1.  Transfer  of  local  jurisdiction  from 
Federal  district  court  to  merged  local  trial 
bench  i  District  of  Columbia  superior 
court ) 

First  Stage  (6  Months  After  Enactment) 
( 1 )   Merger  of  all  general  sessions,  D.C.  tax. 
and  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction  In  the  new 
superior  court. 

( 2 1    Civil  controversies  up  to  $50,000 
(3)   Quo    warr.into,    land    condemnation, 
change  oi  n3me.  contractor's  bond,  real  prop- 
erty. habea,s  corpus,  commitment  of  drug  ad- 
dicts, etc..  proceedings. 

1 4)  L<x;al  felonies  punishable  by  up  to  15 
years'  imprisonment. 

Second  Stage  (2  Tears  After  Enactment) 
( 1 )   Hospitalization   of    the    mentally    111. 
certain  other  commitment,  conservatorship, 
etc..  proceedings. 

1 2)   Remaining  local  felonies. 
Third  Stage  (3  Tears  After  Enactment) 
(1)   Remilning  civil   proceedings,   includ- 
ing probate  and  controversies  over  850,000. 

Most  ;.nip>ortant.  the  conference  report 
creates  17  additional  local  Judgeships  for  the 
new  superior  court,  bringing  the  strength  of 
the  local  'rial  bench  to  44.  (Presently,  the 
law  pro'.".cies  for  27  local  trial  Judges — 23  in 
general  sessions,  1  In  DC.  tax.  and  3  in  Juve- 
nile court.)  Ten  new  Judges  are  to  be  added 
immediately  upon  enactment:  and  7  are  to 
be    added    eighteen    months    thereafter,    in 


anticipation  of  the  second  stage  of  Jurisdic- 
tional transfer.  To  meet  the  increased  work- 
load resulting  from  the  expanded  trial  bench 
and  Jurisdiction,  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  is 
Increased  by  3  additional  J^ages,  all  to  be 
appointed  immediately,  bringing  the  strength 
of  that  court  to  a  total  of  9. 

Again  recognizing  the  primary  importance 
of  aosurlng  adequate  Judicial  manpower  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  city's  crime  crisis, 
the  Senate  conferees  would  have  preferred 
to  authorize  an  even  larger  trial  bench  of  50 
{xisltlotLS  as  the  Senate  bi'.l  provided,  with 
more  Judges  to  be  appwlnted  in  connection 
with  the  third  stage  of  Jurisdictional  trans- 
fer. After  protracted  negotiation  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  a  number  of  judges  which 
is  four  greater  than  the  House  version,  but 
six  less  than  the  Senate  had  provided.  As  to 
the  dix  additional  Judges  In  the  Senate  bill, 
the  Senate  deferred  to  the  House  view  that 
the  need  for  additional  Judges  in  connection 
with  the  last  stage  will  be  assessed  in  a  later 
Congress  (after  court  reorganization  has  got- 
ten under  way ) .  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  un- 
deritanding  of  the  conferees  that  expansion 
of  the  local  trial  court  in  the  pen<ilng  legisla- 
tion shall  m  no  way  prejudice- — indeed  the 
Senate  conferees  affirmatively  anticipate — 
full  consideration  of  the  need  for  additional 
judges  a.s  the  need  appears. 

The  Senate  conferees  insisted  up<"in  an  in- 
novation in  the  Senate  version  of  S.  261 
whereby  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Federal  ap- 
pellate Court  In  the  District  is  authorized  to 
assign  Federal  trial  Judges  to  serve  tempo- 
r..ri;y  on  the  local  superior  court,  whenever 
a  certified  need  arises.  Tills  provision  is  de- 
signed as  a;~urance  that  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  local  court  will  be  met  on  at  least 
a  stop-gap  basis,  even  if  the  size  of  the  new 
superior  court  proves  to  be  Inadequate  and 
also  notwithstanding  any  future  emergen- 
cies. 

Adding  flexibility  to  the  new  court  system. 
the  conference  report.  like  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  S.  2601.  authorizes  the  temporary 
assignment  of  judges  of  the  D.C.  Court  of 
Appeals  to  sit  on  the  trial  bench  when  nec- 
essary, and  likewise  authorizes  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  sit  on  the  local  court  of  appeals.  The  con- 
ference report  furthermore  authorizes  the 
assignment  of  general  sessions  Judges  pend- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  court  merger  (6 
months  after  enactment)  to  sit  in  Juvenile 
court  to  assist  with  the  latter  court's  un- 
precedented, crippling  backlog. 

Once  the  court  reorganization  and  attend- 
ant merger  have  come  into  effect,  all  Juvenile 
matters  will  be  handled  in  a  consolidated 
Family  Division  of  the  superior  court.  En- 
liancing  the  effectiveness  as  well  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  local  court,  the  Family 
Division  will  at  the  same  time  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  "family"  matters — Including  all 
matters  formerly  brought  before  the  Domes- 
tic Relations  Branch  of  the  general  sessions 
court,  and  civil  proceedings  for  protection  in 
cases  Involving  mtrafamlly  offenses. 

Like  the  Senate  version  of  S.  2601.  the 
conference  report  does  not  fix  the  size  of  the 
new  Family  Division  or  of  any  of  the  supe- 
rior court's  divisions  (including  the  civil, 
criminal,  and  tax  divisions).  Rather,  the 
conference  report  permits  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  superior  court  to  assign  as  many 
associate  Judges  to  handle  Juvenile  or  other 
Family  Division  business  as  may  be  neces- 
sary at  any  given  time.  The  profound  sig- 
nificance of  this  feature  erf  S.  2601  Is  made 
especially  apparent  by  comparing  the  pre- 
viously authorized  size  of  the  District's  Ju- 
venile court — consisting  of  only  a  chief  Judge 
and  two  associates — with  the  fact  that  per- 
haps as  much  as  50 ''r  of  all  serious  crime 
in  the  District  is  presently  being  committed 
by  Juveniles. 

The  Senate  conferees  Insisted  that  addi- 
tional support  from  law  clerks  is  essential  In 
increasing  the  output  of  appellate  Judges, 


and  that,  without  enhanced  Judicial  "pro- 
ductivity," the  3  additional  Judges  for  the 
local  court  of  appeals  would  hardly  suffice 
to  absorb  the  enormous  Increase  In  local  ap- 
pellate cases  and  over-all  responsibility.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  2  law  clerks 
for  the  chief  Judge  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.  1  personal  law  clerk  for  each  of  the 
associate  Judges,  and  3  additional  clerks  for 
the  court  as  a  whole.  Similarly  reflecting  the 
enhanced  responsibility  of  the  local  trial 
court — now  to  be  a  court  of  general  Jvirls- 
diction — the  conference  report  provides  that 
each  of  the  superior  court  Judges  shall  have 
a  personal  law  clerk. 

b.  Judges. 

As  Important  as  any  element  in  assuring 
the  National  Capital  of  an  effective  system  of 
criminal  Justice  is  the  process  of  attracting 
and  retaining  on  the  local  bench  well  quail- 
fled,  hard-working  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Accordingly,  the  conference  report 
adopts  numerous  provisions  contained  In  the 
Senate  bill  which  are  designed  to  facilitate 
this  latter  process. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  In- 
^jiovatlon  in  the  Senate  version  of  S.  2601 
Vhereby  the  salaries  of  local  Judges  are  fixed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  Judicial  equiv- 
alents. With  the  assignment  of  comparability 
with  Federal  Judicial  officers,  the  local  judges 
are  accorded  greater  prestige  commensurate 
with  their  grave  new  reriponslbilltles.  Simi- 
larly, since  the  salaries  of  Federal  judges  are 
reviewed  on  a  regular,  quadrennial  basis  by 
the  so-called  '  Kappell  commission"  and  can 
be  appropriately  raised  witliuut  affirmative 
congressional  action,  the  percentage  method 
of  computation  promises  to  relieve  the  local 
Judges  of  the  ignominious  task  of  importun- 
ing in  the  halls  of  Congress  In  the  interest 
of  their  rightful  compensation. 

The  salaries  of  the  local  Judges  specifically 
are  set  at  90''<-  of  the  Federal  equivalents.  In 
this  way.  the  trial  Judges  will  earn  $36,000  per 
annum — that  is.  more  than  the  S34.000  sal- 
ary enacted  for  the  general  sessions  trial 
Judges  as  part  of  the  recent  pay  raise,  and 
58.000  more  than  the  $27,500  salary  which  re- 
mained effective  until  April  of  this  year.  The 
appellate  Judges  will  earn  $38,250  per  an- 
num— that  is.  $2,250  more  than  the  $36,000 
salary  enacted  for  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
Judges  as  part  of  the  recent  postal  pay  raise, 
and  $9,750  more  than  the  $28,500  salary 
which  remained  in  effect  until  April  of  this 
year. 

The  conferees  anticipate,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  new  salary  provisions,  that  the  local 
courts  will  be  able  to  attract  Judicial  can- 
didates who  are  both  successful  and  skilled, 
and  compete  favorably  with  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  District  in  obtaining  Judicial 
p)ersormel.  The  conference  report  also  ac- 
cepts the  principle  of  the  Senate  bill  of 
increasing  the  tenure  of  local  Judges.  The 
conference  report  increases  the  present  ten- 
year  term  by  5  years — in  the  hoi)e  that  the 
new  15-year  term  will  offer  a  more  attractive 
promise  of  security  to  ciindidates  hesitant 
to  risk  failure  of  reappointment  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  a  successful  practice. 

Even  further  enhancing  the  attractiveness 
of  service  on  the  local  bench,  the  conference 
report  provides  that  local  Judges  may  aggre- 
gate judicial  and  non-Judicial  service — in- 
cluding military  and  civilian  service,  with 
the  Federal  Government  or  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia— for  pur- 
f>06es  of  determining  retirement  eligibility 
and  benefits.  In  addition,  the  conference 
report  provides  that  retired  local  Judges  are 
to  be  granted  prop>ortionate  increases  in 
retirement  benefits  in  the  event  of  any  in- 
creases in  the  compensation  of  active  Judges. 

Correcting  a  grave  flaw  in  the  Judicial  csode 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  conference 
substitute,  like  the  Senate  version  of  S.  2601, 
creates  a  further  substantial  Judicial  resource 
by  removing  the  60-day  limitation  on  the 
fully    compensated,    annual   service   of  re- 
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tired  local  Judges.  The  new  looal  courts  are 
permitted  to  utilize  the  talents  of  the  city's 
older,  most  likely  more  experienced  Jurists, 
much  In  the  way  that  the  Federal  Judicial 
system  looks  to  an  active  corps  of  senior  Fed- 
eral Judges.  It  has  proved  to  be  common, 
after  all,  in  the  Federal  system  for  the  so- 
called  "retired"  Judges  to  serve  as  diligently 
and  efficiently  as  their  regular  active  breth- 
ren. 

On  a  related  matter,  the  House  conferees 
receded  to  the  Senate  position  whereby  local 
judgesiilps  are  made  subject  to  mandatory 
retirement  at  70  years  of  age.  Local  Judicial 
positions  are  to  be  regularly  and  automati- 
cally freed  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
(and  yoimger)  Judges.  Thus,  with  the  com- 
bination of  mandatory  retirement  and  the 
possibility  of  unlimited  annual  service  after 
retirement  ( as  aforementioned ) ,  even  the 
new  increased  number  of  authorized  Judicial 
positions  may  be  substantially  exceeded  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  Judges  actually  on 
duty  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  obvious  effect  of  pro- 
vision for  mandatory  retirement  is  to  remove 
the  semblance  of  a  "right"  to  Judicial  office 
notwithstanding  advancing,  possibly  debili- 
tating age.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  confer- 
ence repwrt  alters  the  tenure  and  selection 
of  the  local  chief  Judges,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  to  designate  a  chief  Judge  from 
among  the  associate  Judges  of  the  relevant 
court  to  serve  for  a  renewable  4-year  term 
only.  In  this  way,  designation  and  redesig- 
nation  as  chief  Judge  is  more  securely  tied 
to  performance,  to  demonstrated  adminis- 
trative skill.  Designation  ceases  to  constitute 
a  "right'  persisting  throughout  the  Judicial 
term  of  a  single  individual. 

Recognizing  that  no  Judicial  system  can 
function  effectively  unless  it  is  free  of  cor- 
ruption and  incapacity,  the  conference  report 
creates  a  local  Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 
abilities and  Tenure  to  oversee  the  Integrity 
of  the  local  bench.  The  5-man  commission — 
consisting  of  at  least  one  lawyer,  one  layman, 
and  one  Federal  Judge — is  patterned  largely 
after  the  successful  removal  commission  of 
the  State  of  California.  The  D.C.  Commission 
is  authorized  to  retire  involuntarily  any  Judge 
who  Is  mentally  or  physically  disabled,  and 
to  remove  involuntarily  any  Judge  who  is 
guilty  of  misfeasance  or  nonfeasance  in  ofQce. 
As  a  further  aid  in  freeing  the  bench  of  unflt 
Judges,  the  House  conferees  receded  to  the 
Senate  position,  original  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  S.  2601,  eliminating  the  5-year  service 
requirement  for  retirement  benefits  in  case 
of  Involuntary  retirement  for  disability.  The 
Senate  conferees  successfully  urged  that  even 
removal  commissions  are  reluctant  to  remove 
a  disabled  Judge  without  the  assurance  that 
he  will  receive  adequate  retirement  beneflts. 

The  conference  report  adopts  a  further 
Senate  Innovation  in  the  form  of  a  require- 
ment of  detailed,  financial  disclosure  on  the 
part  of  all  local  Judicial  officers.  The  rules  of 
financial  disclosure  are  patterned  after  those 
m  force  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Infor- 
mation concerning  income,  property  and 
trust  Interests,  and  gifts  Is  to  be  filed  on  a 
confidential  basis  with  the  D.C.  removal  com- 
mls.sion;  while  information  concerning  busi- 
ness and  charitable  associations  and  hono- 
raria valued  at  $300  or  more  Is  to  be  filed  with 
the  commission  and  made  available  to  the 
public.  Both  faUure  to  comply  and  the  filing 
or  fraudulent  information  constitute  groimds 
for  involuntary  removal  from  Judicial  office. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  guaranteeing  the 
highest  quality  in  local  Judicial  appoint- 
ments, the  Senate  conferees  at  the  outset 
A^^  Prtncipally  to  the  Senate-approved 
Advisory  Committee  on  Judicial  Selection. 
1  his  innovation  was  urged  upon  the  Senate 
oy  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association 
^d  was  modeled  in  some  measure  after  the 
weu-known  and  successful  "Missouri  plan  " 
The  Senate  receded  on  the  issue  of  the  crea- 
tioa  of  such   a   committee   with  only  the 
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greatest  reluctance.  Indeed,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees would  have  Insisted  upon  this  feature 
(1)  were  It  not  for  persistent  opposition  to 
this  provision  by  Hotise  conferees  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  (2)  were  it  not 
for  assurances  that  appropriate  high  quality 
will  Issue  from  presidential  appointment 
without  institutionalizing  outside  advice.  In 
short,  the  Senate  conferees  receded  on  this 
Issue  only  with  the  understanding  that  the 
forthcoming  nominees  will  be  exceptionally 
learned  In  the  law  {see  the  provision  in  the 
conference  report  facilitating  appointment 
of  local  professors  of  law  and  government 
lawyers,  as  well  as  experienced  local  prac- 
titioners), sensitive  to  the  particular  nature 
of  the  local  oommtmity  (see  the  provision 
reqtUrtng  prior  and  continued  residence  In 
the  National  Capital  area),  and  not  favored 
imduly  on  the  basis  of  political  or  other  non- 
meritorlous  affiliation. 

Clearly,  in  the  view  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
If  this  understanding  Is  not  borne  out  In  fact 
m  the  qualifications  of  the  actual  nominees, 
the  entire  court  reorpumzatlon  will  have 
been  Instituted  for  naught,  and  the  battle 
against  crime  and  toward  greater  Judicial  ef- 
fectiveness In  the  District  may  well  be 
hindered  rather  than  helped. 

c.  Court  administration 

As  was  stressed  in  the  original  Senate- 
passed  S.  2601.  improved  court  administra- 
tion must  lie  at  the  heart  of  any  plan  for 
eUmlnatlng  court  congestion.  The  criminal 
case  backlog  and  regular  criminal  caseload 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  of  such  pro- 
portions as  would  qulcklv  overwhelm  any 
number  of  additional  Judges  In  the  absence 
of  court  management  reform.  By  the  same 
token,  the  striking  benefit*  of  such  reform 
can  be  seen  in  the  recent  heralded  deploy- 
ment of  the  Individual  calendar  svstem  in 
the  District  of  Columbia's  Federal  trial  court. 

Most  notably,  the  conference  report  like 
the  Senate  version  of  S.  2601,  creates  the  posi- 
tion of  Executive  Officer  of  the  District  of 
C!oliunbla  courts,  in  an  effort  to  bring  mod- 
ern court  management  to  the  new  court 
systeim. 

Moreover,  the  conference  report  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  regarding  the  appointment 
of  the  executive  officer.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees Insisted  that  control  over  such  ap- 
pointment be  retained  in  the  Judges  them- 
selves (through  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ju- 
dicial Administration,  see  below) ,  since,  with- 
out the  assured  cooperation  of  the  bench 
court  management  could  not  be  Improved. 

Ukewlse  the  Senate  conferees  Insisted  that 
the  clear,  paramount  authority  of  the  respec- 
tive chief  Judges  be  undisturbed  In  the  Indi- 
vidual local  courts,  and  that  the  chief  Judges 
be  given  the  power  to  disapprove  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  court  executive.  This  course 
was  adopted  In  the  Interest  of  orderliness  In 
administration  and  out  of  respect  for  the 
particular  confidence  which  society  reposes 
In  Judicial  as  opposed  to  non-Judicial  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Senate  conferees  stronglv  objected  to 
the  provision  In  the  House  version  of  S.  2601 
for  presidential  appointment  and  removal  of 
the  executive  officer.  The  latter  course  was 
deemed  destined  to  place  the  executive  of- 
flcer  outside  of  or  above  the  court  system.  In 
a  wasteful  confusion  of  chains  of  authority. 
The  Hoiise  provision  was  viewed  as  destined 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  court  manager 
and  the  Judges.  Instead  of  enhancing  coop- 
eration. Most  Important,  presidential  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  the  court's  day- 
to-day  administrator  was  viewed  as  a  grave 
encroachment  upon  the  Independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Judiciary,  and  a  .source  of 
persistent  violation  of  the  rightful  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

The  conference  substitute,  like  the  Senate 
version  of  S.  2601,  creates  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Judicial  Administration  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  to  act  as  a  final  authority  over 
matters  affecting  the  local  court  system  as 


a  whole.  The  committee  is  to  con.slst  of  the 
tvsx>  local  chief  Judges,  an  associate  Judge  of 
the  DC.  Court  of  Appeals  elected  by  the 
members  of  that  court,  and  two  associate 
Judges  of  the  supe.lor  court  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  local  trial  bench.  It  bears 
reiteration,  however,  that  final  authority 
over  matters  affecting,  that  is  over  opera- 
tions within,  a  single  court  is  vested  without 
exception  in  the  chief  Judge  of  that  court. 

The  executive  officer  Is  principally  to  serve 
as  chief  admimstratlve  assistant  to  the  re- 
spective chief  Judges  and  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Administration,  in  a  more 
immediate  or  day-to-day  sense,  however,  the 
executive  officer  is  himself  to  exercise  con- 
trol, pursuant  to  the  conference  report,  over 
the  non-Judicial  personnel  of  the  local  courts 
and  over  the  non-Judicial  asf>ects  of  court 
administration.  To  assist  with  tliis  profes- 
sional management,  the  Senate  conferees 
Insisted  that  the  number  of  supergrade 
equivalents  among  the  court  employees  be 
increased  beyond  the  4  allowed  In  the  House 
version  of  S.  2601.  The  doubling  of  this  nimi- 
ber  in  the  conference  report  will  enable  the 
local  courts  to  compete  not  orjy  with  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  District,  but  also  with 
other  branches  of  government  and  with  pri- 
vate industry,  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
experienced  executive  and  other  specially 
trained  personnel. 

The  conference  report  specifies  that  the 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Register  of  Wills  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  superior  court  with  a  celling  consisting 
of  the  maximum  rate  prescribed  for  GS-16 
(presently  $33,627).  Otherwise,  the  execu- 
tive officer  is  free  to  assign  the  supergrade 
equivalents  as  he  deems  best  in  the  inter- 
est of  effective  and  efficient  court  manage- 
ment. The  following  court  officers  among 
others,  envisioned  by  the  conference  report, 
might  warrant  such  assignment:  the  prin- 
cipal assistant  or  deputy  to  the  executive 
officer,  the  clerks  of  the  respective  local 
courts,  the  Director  of  Social  Services  in  the 
superior  court,  and  the  Fiscal  Officer  and 
the  Auditor-Master  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  system. 

Further  aiding  in  the  elimination  of  court 
congestion  and  In  the  interest  especially  of 
improved  Judicial  efficiency,  the  conference 
report  adopts  certain  further  provisions 
originally  in  the  Senate-passed  version  of 
S.  2601  and  based  on  the  extended  hearings 
in  this  Congress  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  Sen- 
ate provisions  Include  a  requirement  that 
the  Judges  of  the  superior  court  meet  not 
less  than  once  each  month  to  consider  "mat- 
ters relating  to  the  business  and  operation 
of  the  court."  Another  such  provision  de- 
tails the  minimum  information  (for  exam- 
ple, regarding  times  and  attendance  In 
court)  which  each  Judge  is  to  submit  to  his 
chief  Judge  and  to  the  Commission  on  Judi- 
cial Disabilities  and  Tenure.  Also,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  prevailed  on  the  issues  of  con- 
tinuing a  statutory  limitation  on  the  annual 
vacation  of  local  Judges  and  admonishing 
the  chief  Judges  to  schedule  the  Judges' 
vacations  so  as  not  to  leave  the  respective 
courts  under-manned  at  any  given  time. 
d.  Public  Defender  Seri-ice  and  Bail  Agency 

One  of  the  most  slgrilficant  provisions  of 
the  conference  ref>ort  Is  tlie  conversion  of 
the  existing  pilot  project  Legal  Aid  Agency 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Into  a  full- 
fiedged  public  defender  program.  The  Public 
Defender  Service  established  by  this  bill  will 
provide  legal  representation  for  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  District's  Indigent  criminal  de- 
fendants, will  expedite  criminal  trials  by 
assuring  experienced  counsel  in  such  cases, 
and  will  assist  the  private  bar  and  aid  the 
court  in  establishing  an  adequate  system  for 
the  appointment  of  private  counsel  for  the 
remaining  Indigent  defendants  not  directly 
represented  by  the  service.  The  public  d&- 
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fender  concept  pronaises  a  doable  beiic.i,  :; 
tUat  It  not  only  better  safeguards  the  rights 
of  defendants,  but  also  aids  the  process  of 
swift  justice  by  speeding  up  crimliial  pro- 
ceedings, cutting  down  c;iso  backlog,  and 
thiLs  presening  the  deterrent  impact  of 
prompt  trial. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  free  ap- 
pointment of  defense  counsel  to  persons  who 
are  fin:incially  unable  to  retain  their  own 
attorneys.  The  conference  repcn  on  S.  2601 
in  turn  provides  that  the  Public  Defender 
Service  m.iy  furni.sh  sucii  representation  at 
any  stage  of  a  c.-iminal  proceeding.  The  au- 
thorization of  rovenues  in  the  conference  re- 
port contemplates  an  eventual  complement 
of  50  or  more  lawyers  ill  to  handle  up  to 
60':  of  the  total  number  of  c;i£es  where  the 
public  defender  is  autliorised  to  act.  and  (2) 
to  assist  the  courts  in  creating  a  privatf 
appointment  system  to  serve  the  remaining 
40'     of  indigency  cases. 

The  conference  deleted  the  Houie  provl- 
sii  n  which  would  have  limited  the  Pu'olic 
Defender  Service  to  representation  of  60  . 
of  the  eligible  persons  in  each  individual 
category  cf  caae.s.  The  House  provision  would 
have  impeded  a  rte.vible  allocation  of  public 
dei'e:,der  resources.  Instead,  the  coniore.ice 
adopted  a  provision,  origmal  with  the  Senate 
DC.  Committee,  which  will  aid  fle.xible  allo- 
cation— a  provision  Umitiiig  reprt-sentation 
to  60  ■  of  the  cases  in  all  cf  the  categories 
combined.  Thus,  upder  the  conferenc?  report 
(like  the  .Senate  version  of  S.  2601),  U  the 
private  bar  is  more  willing  to  undertake 
representation,  for  ex.imple.  in  adult  felony 
matters,  the  Public  Defender  Sr?r\ice  can 
limit  felony  representation  hypothetically  to 
40  of  these  cases  and  shift  its  attention  to 
80 't  of  the  Juvenile  cases  (where  greater 
expertise  is  required). 

The  Sen:ite  conferees  found  persuasive 
the  House  pre  vision  which  adds  authority  to 
represent  chrDuic  alco^.olics  in  commitment 
proceedings.  Tlie  other  categories  where  rep- 
resentation is  autliorizcd  inclucle  criminal 
cases  punishable  by  at  least  G  mouths  Im- 
yirisuument,  parole  and  prcbatit-a  levc;.!- 
tions,  mental  health  and  narcotics  addict 
commitment  ai)d  release  proceed; r.g;:.  and 
juvenile  dellttquency  and  "need  of  ^^tipervi- 
sloi\"  ca?es. 

The  r.ervice  wlil  be  governed  by  a  Beard  of 
Trustees  appointed  by  tlie  chief  judges  of 
the  local  and  Federal  courts,  and  will  be  run 
by  a  Director  and  Deputy  Dirt'c'or  vvrh  r-al- 
aries.  following  the  m.odel  of  the  Senate  bill, 
geared  competitively  to  civil  service  super- 
grades  in  order  to  attract  talented  attorney- 
fidministratcr?  in  the  top  leadership  posi- 
tions. Tlie  conference  report,  deferring  to 
the  Senate  position,  provides  a  compea.sation 
celling  equ::!  to  GS- !8  (presently  $35,505) 
for  the  Director  of  the  Public  Defender  Serv- 
ice, .nnd  a  C^n  ceiling  i  presenfly  'Si.SlCl 
for  the  ser'-ice's  D"puty  D'r^ctcr.  The  Senr.ts 
conferees  prevailed  likcwi.=e  in  asstiring  that 
the  service  will  be  authorized  to  accept  pub- 
lic grants  and  private  contributions,  to  facil- 
itate research  and  continuing  educational 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Public  Defc-ider 
Service  for  members  of  the  private  bar  in- 
experienced or  otherwise  untrained  In  han- 
dli.-.','  inditoncy  ca.ses. 

The  conference  report  takes  an  important 
step  tov.ard  the  full  implementation  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  by  greatlv  expand- 
ing the  size  and  functions  cf  the  Dist.nct  of 
Columbia  Bail  Agency.  Under  existing  law 
the  agency  merely  provides  pre-bail  informa- 
tion on  arrested  .-luspects  to  guide  the  judicial 
officer  in  setting  relea.se  conditions.  Although 
in  many  instances  the  D.C.  Bail  Agency  would 
wish  to  recommend  release  under  tliird-party 
supervision,  the  severely  limited  re-Murces  in 
the  community  tar  such  supervision,  how- 
ever, force  the  courts  to  a  choice  between  the 
risk  of  release  without  the  necessary  super- 
vision, on  the  cne  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  imposition  of  money  bond  uhich  is 


most   often   equivalent   in   actual    effect   to 
ordering  outright  pretrial  detention. 

An  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  the  require- 
ment in  the  conference  report  that  the  bail 
agency  supervise,  or  coordinate  the  supervi- 
sion ijy  others  of,  suspects  released  on  con- 
ditions other  than  money  bond.  The  agency 
will  hereafter  make  recommendations  from 
the  entire  range  of  bail  alternatives,  follow 
up  and  supervise  these  defendants  to  assure 
that  they  conform  to  release  conditions, 
notify  them  of  appearance  dates,  and  assure 
their  appearance  as  required.  Even  further 
expanding  the  bail  agency's  positive  role,  the 
conference  report  requires  that  the  agency 
assist  persons  on  court-crder  release  in  .secur- 
ing employment  or  needed  medical  or  social 
services. 

e.  General  cicil  practice  reforms 

Itules  of  Procedure.  The  new  local  courts 
will  contintie  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  rules 
of  procedure  familiar  to  the  locp.l  bar.  The 
Ped'-ral  Rules  of  Appellate,  Civil,  and  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  will  apply  in  the  local  courts 
unless  the  court  of  appeals  approves  specific 
modifications  of  those  rules.  As  In  the  Ssnate 
version  cf  S.  260! ,  the  new  courts  may  adopt 
local  rules  of  procedure  supplementing  the 
Federal  rules,  and  the  superior  court  Is  av.- 
tiiori^ed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  lawyers 
to  advise  the  court  with  respect  to  the  adop- 
tion of  local  rules. 

The  conference  rerwrt  contains  several  pro- 
visions, dealing  witii  service  of  piocess  and 
interlocutory  appeals,  cf  major  importance 
to  Ui3  jurisdiction  of  the  new  local  courts. 
Tlie  conference  report  provides  for  the  first 
time  in  the  National  Capital  a  mod.ern  "long- 
arm"  statute.  The  particular  statute,  based 
upon  the  Uniform  Interstate  and  Interna- 
tional Procedure  Act,  grounds  personal  jtirls- 
dictlon  generally  upon  the  extent  of  contacts 
with  the  forum,  and  authorizes  service  of 
process  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
reasonable  means  calculated  to  give  actual 
notice.  In  addition,  with  regard  to  criminal 
cases  the  conference  report  encourages  the 
service  of  process  by  summons  instead  of  by 
wrirrant,  and  continues  nationwide  service  in 
felony  cases.  Mifdemennor  service,  following 
the  Senate  version  of  S.  2601,  is  limited  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Tliese  provisions 
reflect  the  best  elements  of  modern  Jurisdic- 
tional statutes  and  place  the  new  local  courts 
on  a  Dixrity  with  courts  In  the  States. 

Finally,  the  bill  provide  for  interlocutory 
appeals  in  civil  actions  where  the  trial  cer- 
tifies a  controlling  question  cf  law  upon 
witich  there  may  be  substantial  difference  of 
opinion  and  immediate  resolution  of  which 
on  appeal  will  advance  the  ultimate  ter- 
mination of  the  case.  The  provision  Is  mod- 
eled upon  the  Federal  statute,  28  U.S.C. 
«;1292.  which  has  worked  well  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Each  of  these  provisions  con- 
stitutes an  essential  tool  for  a  fully  de- 
veloped local  court  system. 

Intra-family  matters.  The  Family  Division 
of  the  superior  court  is  authorized  to  imple- 
ment a  new  Informal  and  civil  process  for 
the  resolution  of  family  disputes.  This  stat- 
utory alternative  to  criminal  prosecution,  a 
major  innovation,  is  designed  to  heal  family 
disharmony  rather  than  invoke  the  criminal 
process  wliich  can  bring  about  permanent 
family  breakdown.  The  Director  of  Social 
Services^  in  the  superior  cotirt  is  authorized 
to  provide  marital,  family  and  juvenile 
counseling,  and  in  consequence  can  be  ex- 
pected to  attempt  to  effect  Informal  concilia- 
tion even  short  of  resorting  to  the  new  civil 
procedure.  In  appropriate  cases,  however,  the 
Director  of  Social  Services  may  recommend 
the  f.ling  of  a  petition  for  a  civil  protection 
order,  in  the  natttre  of  an  Injunction,  w-hich 
may  direct  the  resp>ondent  to  refrain  from 
injurious  conduct  or  to  perform  or  refrain 
from  appropriate  specified  acts  in  order  to 
restore  family  order. 

Another     Important     reform — originating 


with  the  Senate  D.C.  Committee — consists 
of  the  elimination  of  the  criminal  or  quasi- 
criminal  incidents  of  nonsupport  and  pa- 
ternity proceedings.  Under  current  law  and 
practice  such  matters  create  considerable 
congestion  in  the  trial  calendar  of  the  ju- 
venile court,  and  are  regularly  prosecuted"; 
most  ii-npor'.ant,  fathers  wiio  should  be  sup- 
porting their  families  are  made  subject  to 
criminal  sentence.  Tlie  new  proceedings,  in 
contrast,  will  be  entirely  civil  in  nature  and 
will  change  the  focus  from  punishment  of 
ihe  putati.e  fatlier  to  provision  or  support 
of  the  minor  child  or  children.  Contumacv 
will  be  dealt  with  through  the  more  ef- 
fective tool  of  ci'il  contempt,  which  the 
putative  father  can  purge  by  making  the  re- 
quired support  payments. 

The  conference  report  provides  that  sep- 
arate counsel  may  be  appo.nted  by  the  court 
in  child  custody  proceedings  to  represent 
the  child.  Also,  the  conference  report,  like 
the  Senate  version  of  S.  2601,  makes  discre- 
tionary with  the  court  the  appointment  of 
an  attorney  for  the  defendant  in  an  un- 
contested divorce  case,  and  relieves  indigent 
plaintiffs  of  the  present  requirement  of  pay- 
ing the  attorney's  fees  cf  opposing  counsel 
in  such  cases.  S!ib;-cqtiont  to  Senate  pas- 
sage of  S.  2601.  the  latter  provision  was  ap- 
parently made  requisite  in  the  case  of  Ha'ris 
v.  Hai'ri.s,  No.  22,  266  (D.C.  Cir.  Jan.  14,  1970). 

Sviall  c'.ai7ns  rcforma.  The  conference  re- 
port continues  its  emphasis  upon  the  con- 
ciliation process  by  exp:indini:  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Small  Claims  and  C-incil;ation 
Branch  of  the  Superior  Court  five-fold  to  en- 
compass claims  tip  to  .^750  as  provided  in 
the  Senate  version  of  S.  2601.  This  amount 
reflects,  generally,  modern  costs  and  values; 
and  will  permit  the  expeditious  and  yet  fair 
treatment  of  the  greatly  incroasin?  number 
of  small  claims.  The  Senate  conferees  more- 
over insisted  tipon  making  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  Small  Claiiiis  Branch  exclusive.  Also. 
to  accommodate  .small  businessmen  and 
other  per^'ons  who  cannot  afford  to  miss  work, 
the  conference  approved  the  Senate  require- 
ment that  the  Small  Claim.?  Branch  hold  at 
least  one  evening  session  each  week. 

Register  of  Will.t:  Medical  Examiner.  In 
recognitio.n  of  the  critical  importance  of  the 
District  of  Columbi.i  Register  cf  Wills  to  ef- 
fective probate  practice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  also  in  recognition  of  the  higij 
quality  of  the  service  p.'rftrmnd  by  the  regis- 
ter's cffice  in  recent  ye.irs.  tbe  Senate  version 
of  S.  2601  provided  for  an  upgrading  of  the 
qualifications  for  the  office  of  Register  (which 
the  new  court  is  to  maintain  following  trans- 
fer of  probate  jurisdiction).  The  conference 
report,  which  approximates  the  Senate  pro- 
vision in  this  regard,  requires  a  minimum  of 
five  years"  mrmbTrsliip  in  the  D.C.  Bar.  as 
well  as  broad  experience  in  probate  matters. 

Tlie  conference  report  also  substitutes  a 
modern  office  cf  medical  examinois  for  the 
ancient  coroner  system  retained  in  existing 
law.  The  report  provisions  contemplate  that 
the  medical  examiner  will  be  concerned 
strictly  with  medical  matters  and  will  not 
become  involved  in  legal  and  quasi-legal  in- 
quiries included  in  the  c:;»-oner's  present 
fimctions.  Following  recommendations  of  the 
D.C.  Bar  Association,  the  new  legis!ati'.jn  sets 
fcrth  clearly  the  deaths  to  be  investigated  by 
the  medical  examiner  and  establishes  higli 
T^iodical  qualifications  for  tlie  olTlce  of  Chief 
Medical  Ex.-uniner  for  the  District. 

Retarded  persons.  Although  the  subst'tu- 
tion  of  the  temi  "substantially  retarded"  for 
"feebleminded"  in  the  revision  of  tlie  D.C. 
Code  is  of  no  functional  impact,  it  deserves 
mention  simply  to  emphasiite  the  dcminaiit 
concern  in  this  legislation  for  reforms  in 
institutions,  practices,  and  even  language. 
The  new  characterization,  adopted  from  the 
Senate  ver.'-ion  of  S,  2e01.  is  desizned  to  refer, 
pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title  21  of  the  D.C. 
Cede,  to  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  men- 
tal defectiveness  from  birth  or  early  age,  so 
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pronounced  that  they  are  incapable  of  man- 
aging their  own  affairs  or  of  being  taught  to 
do  .so,  and  who  require  supervision,  control, 
and  care  for  their  cwn  welfare,  the  welfare 
of  others  and  the  community.  The  use  of  the 
term  "substantially"  was  considered  impor- 
tant by  the  Senate  conferees,  lirsl.  la  order 
to  eliminate  from  the  law  of  the  District  the 
insensithe,  outmoded  term,  "feebleminded.  " 
Secondly,  the  Senate  conferees  insisted  upon 
"substintially  retarded,"  Instead  of  simply 
"mentaHy  retarded,"  in  order  not  to  reflect 
harsiily  upon  the  many  independent  and  pro- 
ductae  citizens  in  society  wno  are  to  a  lesser 
degree  or  at  least  euucablv  mentally  retarded. 
Lastly,  the  conferees  consciotisly  opted  not  to 
employ  a  clinical  term  (such  as  "severely  re- 
tarded") so  as  to  avoid  confusing  tiie  precise 
statutory  or  legal  standard  with  a  medical 
concept. 

/.  Juvenile  proceedings 

The  need  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 

D\strici.s  systent  of  criminal  justice  is  no- 
where as  clear  as  in  tiie  area  oi  juvenile  prc;- 
ceedings.  As  is  indicated  in  the  recent  Court 
Management  Study  of  the  D.C.  Juvenile 
Court  (prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Council's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Administration  of  Justice), 
Juvenile  court  procedures  and  management 
practices  in  the  National  Capital  have  been 
decidedly  v.'.thout  success  in  meeting  the 
prcljlcmof  mounting  juvenile  crime. 

Just  a.s  the  need  for  reform  of  the  District's 
juvenile  court  system  is  eminently  clear, 
similarly  the  possibility  of  long-range  bene- 
fit resulting  from  such  reform,  is  uniquely 
great.  Jti\enlles  by  their  nature  are  more 
impressionable  than  adults;  the  capacity  of 
juveniles  for  rehabilitation  is  more  pro- 
nounced. What  is  most  obvious,  failure  to 
mend  the  ways  of  a  juvenile  nece-ssarily  im- 
p„'ses  a  detriment  more  Listing  tiian  m  the 
case  of  an  adult. 

For  these  reasons  the  conference  report, 
like  the  Seriate  version  of  S.  2601.  places 
special  emphasis  on  juvenile  code  revision. 
Positive  reforms  are  most  numerous  and  bold 
in  this  area.  And  the  Senate  conferees  m  the 
area  of  juveiiile  code  revision  most  of  all  were 
successful  in  insisting  upon  a  host  of  in- 
novative amendments  originating  in  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  conference  report,  like  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  S.  2601.  instfttues  specific  statutory 
criteria  of  screening  both  detention  and  shel- 
ter care  cases  to  reduce  the  ntim'oer  of  Juve- 
niles unnecessarily  or  inappropriately  de- 
tained. The  report  envisions  around-the- 
clock  screening  of  such  cases-  nnd  likewise 
provides  for  prompt  screening  bv  the  arrest- 
ing officer,  by  the  intake  officer  (ordin.trily 
at  the  iuvenile  detention  facility  itself) .  and 
by  a  Judge  of  the  Family  Division.  With  re- 
peated screening,  moreover,  in  accordance 
with  the  new.  specific  crite'ria.  the  margin  of 
traumatic  error  or  vinneeessary  expense  (o; 
detention  or  preliminary  shelter  care)  can  bo 
expected  to  diminish  appreciably. 

The  Senate  conferees  insisted  on  the  Sen- 
ate position  requiring  a  hearing  to  determine 
the  need  for  detention  or  shelter  care,  no  later 
than  the  ne.xt  day  after  the  child  is  taken 
Into  custody,  and  with  no  pcssibihty  of  a 
continuance.  Indeed  the  conference"  sub- 
situte  incorp.-jrate.s  im.portant  time  llniita- 
tii  ns  for  many  Juvenile  proceedings  or  stage- 
thereof.  The  Senate  conferee':  insisted  upon 
the  institution  of  some  time  limits  a.s  the 
appropriate  response  to  the  unparalleled 
problems  of  delay  and  recidivism  detailed  in 
existence  hearings  on  the  new  Juvenile  cod" 
before  th«   Senate  D.C.  Committee. 

Th=  .Seriate  conferees  were  con\inced  in  ef- 
fect that  Justice  or  treatment  delaved  in  the 
case  of  a  juvenile  is  Justice  .or  treatment) 
without  effect.  The  Senate  conferees  did 
finally  yield  to  the  House  view  that  statutorv 
limitations  on  factfinding  and  disposition 
should  not  yet  be  imposed.  Nevertheless  the 


conferees  agreed  that,  as  a  matter  of  general 
policy  and  for  most  juvenile  cases,  a  time 
schedule  approximating  that  which  follows  is 
practicable  and  desirable,  and  indeed  is  in  the 
long  run  to  be  expected : 

Factfinding  within  30  days  for  cust^Ddy 
cases.   6U   days   fi.r   community  cases. 

Thereafter,  disposition  within — 15  days 
for  persons  p.'eviously  known  to  the  juvenile 
system.  21  clays  for  custody  cases  for  persons 
new  to  the  J'avenile  system,  30  days  for  com- 
munity cases  for  persons  new  to  the  Juvenile 
system. 

As  the  Statement  of  the  Managers  on  the 
Part  of  the  House  suggests,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  imposition  of  statutory  limi- 
tations should  be  promptly  reconsidered  in 
the  event  that,  two  years  hence,  the  amount 
of  time  consumed  in  reaching  the  factfind- 
ing and  dispositional  staces  contlii'.ies  to 
extend  beyond  the  Ideal  time  limits  sug- 
gested above. 

It  bears  mentioning  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees do  not  recommend  enforcement  of  the 
several  limits,  statutory  and  otherwise,  by 
the  dismissal  of  ca-es  or  the  di.-jallowance  of 
proceedings.  The  Senate  conferees  oppose 
"punishing  "  the  juvenile  system  and  society 
for  these  failings.  Rather,  the  recammenda- 
tion  and  the  concern  arc  that  th.e  Commis- 
sioner in  bttdgeting  and  in  the  deployment 
of  city  personnel,  the  Corporation  Counsel 
in  the  management  of  his  office,  the  court 
executive  and  the  Director  of  Social  Serv- 
ices in  the  allocation  cf  non-Judicial  per- 
sonnel in  tlieir  charge,  the  chief  judge  of 
the  superior  court  in  assigning  judges  to  the 
Family  Division,  and  the  associate  Judges 
of  the  division  in  ruling  on  requests  for 
continuances,  all  take  heed  of  the  degree  of 
compliance  or  non-comp'iance  with  the  limi- 
tations and  made  any  adjustments  necessarv 
to  meet  the  timetable  as  mandated  In  the 
conference  rep-irt  or  suggested  in  this  state- 
ment, .^gain.  in  view  of  the  Senate  c.mferees. 
the  price  of  non-fulfillment  in  the  unique 
case  of  juveniles  is  the  total  voidance  of  the 
ijenent  of  aditidication  and  treatment,  of 
maintaining  a  juvenile  court  system. 

The  conference  report  provides  that  Juve- 
nile disposition  orders  shall  remain  in  force 
for  an  indeterminate  number  of  years  not  to 
exceed  2  years  lin  cases  of  probation  or  pro- 
tective supervision,  1  year).  While  the  child 
may  ordinarily  be  discharged  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  expiration  rf  the  order,  the 
time  limitation  provides  the  safeguard  of 
a  requirement  that  a  court  review  its  de- 
terminat  rn  after  such  time  as  a  child  may 
be  expected  to  have  appreciably  changed 
and  been  rehabilitated. 

The  conference  report  institutes  a  volun- 
tary consent  decree  process  designed  to  avoid 
formal  adjudication  in  appropriate  cases. 
Similarly  reflecting  the  rehabilitative  poten- 
tial of  juveniles,  the  conference  report  insti- 
tutes a  procedure  for  sealing  juvenile  records 
in  addition  to  the  customary  rules  of  confi- 
dentiality. Sealing  may  be  ordered  in  the 
case  of  any  neglected  child  who  has  reached 
his  majority,  or.  in  the  ca^e  of  a  delinquent 
child  or  person  in  need  of  supervision,  two 
years  after  the  completion  of  treatment  and 
provided  that  no  further  Juvenile  court  ad- 
judication or  criminal  has  intervened. 

By  providing  that  all  Juveniie  hearings 
and  proceedings  shall  be  recorded,  the  con- 
ference report  builds  into  the  new  Juvenile 
code  the  basic  for  appellate  monitoring  es- 
sential for  just  and  efficient  supervision, 
likewise  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  re- 
quirement of  written  findings  following  a 
'ransfer  or  factfinding  hearing  will  sim- 
ilarly provide  the  juvenile  with  a  record 
adequate  to  give  meaning  to  his  right  of 
appeal. 

The  new  juvenile  code  approved  as  part  of 
S.  2601  authorizes  Interlocutory  appeals  by 
a  juvenile  from  any  detention  or  shelter  care 
order,  and  from  any  order  of  transfer  for 
criminal  prosecution.  In  this  way,  a  juvenile 


may  speedily  be  released  from  an  unlawful 
detention  or  spared  the  tratima  of  inappro- 
priate adult  criminal  trial,  without  having 
to  wait  tintil  after  the  termination  of  ail 
proceedings  against  him  (several  months 
later  I  f^r  a  determination  of  his  rights. 

■What  is  at  least  equally  notable,  by  the 
same  token,  is  the  ajjproval  in  the  confer- 
ence report  of  the  bsisic  provision  develowd 
by  the  Senate  District  Committee  requiring 
special  expedited  handling  of  these  Inter- 
locutory appeals.  The  conference  stib'titute 
rfcr,ttiri»s  that  notice  of  appeal  be  i'led  within 
3  days  of  the  entry  of  the  order  belns  ap- 
pealed fromt  argument  on  appeal  must  be 
heard  wuhln  three  days  cf  the  filing  of  such 
mciticn  I  a  requirement  made  practical  by  the 
further  direction  that  no  written  briefs  are 
to  be  required  beyond  the  dc>cumen-s  earlier 
submitted  to  the  Family  Division);  nnd  ap- 
pellate decision  must  be  rendered  on  the  next 
day  following  argument  (made  practical  by 
authorizaticn  for  dispensing  with  the  issu- 
ance of  a  WTitten  opinion ) . 

The  conference  report,  like  the  Senate  ver- 
sion c^f  S.  2601.  envisions  a  telescoping  of  Ju- 
venile proceedings.  A  Juvenile  is  to  have  a 
single  preliminary  hearing  comparable  to  a 
combined  prer,ennnent  and  arraignment — a 
detention  or  shelter  care  and  probable  cause 
hearing  in  the  case  of  Juveniles  in  custody, 
and  an  initial  hearing  in  the  case  of  juveniles 
released  Into  the  ccmmunity.  A  Juvenile  or- 
dinarily is  to  have  in  addition  only  an  adju- 
dication he.iring  (Including  consideration  of 
all  'pretrial"  motions)  followed  by  a  disposi- 
tional hearing. 

The  predisposition  study,  necessary  for  the 
disposi'lonal  hearing,  is  not  ordinarily  to  be 
prepared  until  after  factfinding  has  been 
completed  and  the  juvenile  f-juiid  involved. 
In  this  way  the  Juvenile  does  n^t  suffer  the 
distinct  stigma  of  having  investigators  probe 
into  his  background  (for  example,  question- 
ing rissociatesi  with  a  view  toward  recom- 
mending appropriate  correctional  treatment 
unless  and  until  his  guilt  (technically,  his 
involvement)  has  in  fact  been  established. 
In  addition,  the  temptation  for  the  fact- 
finder, the  judge,  to  look  at  the  comprehen- 
.slve  report  prior  to  finding  Involvement  is 
ncess.irily  dimtnlslied. 

Tlie  exceptional  case  where  the  predisposi- 
tion study  must  be  prepared  earlier  is  when 
a  mc'.ion  for  transfer  :  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion) has  been  filed.  In  such  instances  the 
study  is  essential  to  a  fair  resolution  of  the 
transfer  issue.  Should  transfer  be  denied, 
however,  the  earlier  preparation  of  the  study 
also  should  eliminate  tne  need  for  appreci- 
able delay  after  factfinding  before  commenc- 
ing the  dispositional  hearing.  With  the  neces- 
sary information  already  on  hand— as  like- 
wise in  the  case  of  juveniles  whose  prior 
itudies  plainly  do  not  require  revision — the 
dispositional  hearing  could  possibly  follow 
factfinding  immediately,  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous Judicial  proceeding. 

The  conference  report  like  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  S.  2601  institutes  for  tae  DLstrict 
a  system  cf  separate  and  distinct  adjudica- 
tion and  dispcsltion  (treatment)  for  three 
distinct  categories  of  juveniles — di  delln- 
qtient  children  consisting  of  the  principal 
Juvenile  law  violators,  (2)  persons  in  need  of 
Eupervl-ion  consisting  of  juveniles  who  are 
guilty  of  minor  non-criminal  violations  or 
w^ho  are  simply  "ungo.eraable."  and  (3) 
neglected  children.  In  thi£  way  only  that  de- 
gree of  stigma  (arising  from,  for  example, 
the  label  "delinquent")  which  Is  appropri- 
ate need  be  allowed;  and  correctional  therapy 
likewise  can  be  more  strictly  required  to  be 
tailored  to  the  exact  needs  of  any  eiven  case. 

What  is  most  Important  in  this  regard,  the 
Senate  conferees  prev.ailed  in  mending  criti- 
cal defects  in  the  three-way  system  of  ad- 
judication and  disposit.on  as  provided  in  the 
House  version  of  S.  2601.  Tlie  conference  sub- 
stitute states  that  any  child  found  for  the 
first  time  to  be  a  person  in  need  of  super- 
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vision  may  not  be  treated  alongside  delin- 
quent children.  For  the  conferees  to  have 
permitted  otherwise  would  have  altogether 
eliminated  the  rationale  for  creating  the 
separate  category  of  persons  in  need  of  super- 
vision. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  conferees  Insisted 
upon  the  deletion  of  the  House  provision 
authorizing  the  expedited  transfer  of  ob- 
streperous delinquents  to  adult  correctional 
facilities  without  the  protections  of  criminal 
trial  or  even  adjudication  upon  fresh  charges 
In  the  Family  Division.  In  the  view  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  the  latter  provision  was 
itself  singularly  unconstitutional  and  more- 
over threatened  to  undermine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  entire  D.  C.  juvenile  court 
system.  In  the  absence  of  the  Senate  amend- 
meait  it  might  have  been  successfully  argued 
that,  since  the  stakes  Involved  In  being  ad- 
judicated a  delinquent  include  incarceration 
in  an  adult  criminal  correctional  facility, 
then  Juveniles  must  be  afforded  the  full 
panoply  of  adult  criminal  safeguards  (in- 
cluding, for  example,  the  rights  of  present- 
ment by  grand  Jury  Indictment  and  of  trial 
by  Jury). 

The  conference  report,  like  the  Senate 
version  of  S  2601,  assures  the  Juvenile's 
right  to  counsel  at  all  critical  stages  of 
Family  Division  proceedings.  More  specifically 
the  conference  substitute  adopts  the  precise 
Senate  formulation  which  is  broadly  worded 
to  accord  with  any  court  requirement  affect- 
ing the  right  to  counsel,  including  any  re- 
quirement of  counsel  prior  to  the  time  of 
admission  or  denial  of  guilt,  at  for  example 
the  detention  or  shelter  care  hearing. 

Pursuant  to  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2601.  jury  trials  are  no  longer  to  be  al- 
lowed in  juvenile  proceedings;  however,  the 
standard  cf  proof  for  purposes  of  f.^ctflnding 
In  delinquency  proceedings  is  raised  from  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  to  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  In  the  view  of  the  con- 
ferees, the  reasonable  doubt  standsird  renders 
jurv  trial  unnecessary  as  protection  against 
Judicial  predisposition.  Equally  important. 
.agitln  m  the  view  of  the  conferees,  the  jury 
has  no  function  to  exercise  as  a  buffer  of 
broad  community  judgment  between  the  ac- 
cvise>d  and  some  prescribed  statutory  punish- 
ment (that  is.  a  specific  range  of  penal- 
ties) ,  since  under  the  Juvenile  code  there  are 
no  prescribed  punishments  as  such;  disposi- 
tion, treatment,  in  Juvenile  proceedings 
uniquely  lies,  and  In  theory  is  intended  to 
lie.  within  the  sole  discretion  of  the  judge. 
In  the  view  of  the  conferees,  any  benefit  lost 
in  the  elimination  of  Jury  trials  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  gain  in  expedition  essen- 
tial in  Juvenile  cases.  It  is  the  case,  further- 
more, that  Jur\-  trials  may  prove  unneces- 
sarily traumatic  for  the  Immature  persons, 
children,  in  the  Juvenile  system.  Also,  a 
peculiar  need  for  expertise  in  factfinding 
may  arise  in  juvenile  proceedings  as  the 
testimony  of  Juvenile  parties  and  witnesses 
must  be  assessed  from  the  often  unusual 
Juvenile  perspective. 

In  providing  the  reasonable  doubt  stand- 
ard for  factfinding  In  delinquency  proceed- 
ings, the  conference  report  adopts  yet  an- 
other amendment  which  originated  with  the 
Senate  Conamlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  several  months 
after  Senate  passage  of  the  new  Juvenile 
code  held  that  this  standard  of  proof  where 
criminal  Law  violations  are  at  Issue  Is  con- 
stitutionally requisite.  (See  In  re  Winship, 
397  U.S.  358  (1970).) 

The  conference  report,  however,  departs 
from  the  Senate  recommendations,  notably 
regarding  the  standard  of  proof  In  cases  In- 
volving persons  in  need  of  supervision.  WhUe 
the  Senate  conferees  would  have  preferred 
to  apply  the  same  standard  to  all  Juveniles 
accused  of  reprehensible  conduct,  they 
recognized  that  the  conference  substitute 
alters  the  definition  of  persons  in  need  of 


supervision,  limiting  the  category  to  persons 
not  charged  with  criminal  law  violations  as 
such. 

In  defining  'child"  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing Juvenile  court  (F:unlly  Division) 
Jurisdiction,  the  conference  substittrte  adopts 
a  compromise  Tlie  limit  of  18  years  of  age  is 
lowered  to  16  only  in  cases  involving  murder, 
forcible  nipe,  lirst-degree  burglary,  and 
armed  robbery  talso  felonious  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  one  of  the  aforementioned 
grave  offenses).  Unlike  the  House  version  of 
S.  2601,  the  list  of  offenses  for  which  the 
age  limit  may  be  lowered  does  not  Include 
manslaughter,  mayhem,  arson,  kidnapping, 
second-degree  burglary,  breaking  into  vend- 
ing machines,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  or  "unarmed"  robbery  (including 
common  purse  snatching  and  yoking). 

As  In  the  Senate  version  of  S.  2601,  even  If 
a  person  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  is  to 
be  tried  in  criminal  court  on  one  of  the 
limited  number  of  qualifying  offenses,  he  is 
not  to  be  sent  to  a  criminal  correctional 
facility  such  as  Lorton  unices  he  is  in  fact 
convicted  as  a  result  of  the  grave  charges 
against  him.  Briefly,  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
new  definition  of  "child  "  is  to  see  to  it  that 
16  and  17-year  olds  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder,  forcible  rape,  first-degree  burglary, 
or  armed  robijery  are  treated  for  purposes  of 
rehabilitation  like  18-year  olds. 

In  the  area  of  the  formal  transfer  of  juve- 
niles for  criminal  prosecution  (until  now  re- 
ferred to  under  the  law  as  "waiver"),  the 
Senate  conferees  prevailed  on  the  most  con- 
troversial issues  in  dls.agreement.  First,  the 
Senate  conferees  Insisted  that  a  Juvenile  can- 
not fairly  be  required  to  bear  the  burden  of 
disproving  the  appropriateness  of  transfer. 
Placing  such  a  burden  on  the  child  (as  under 
the  House  version)  would  have  contravened 
the  general  rule  of  law  that  a  moving  party, 
here  the  government,  must  establish  the 
grounds  for  his  motion:  the  House  version 
would  have  placed  the  burden  on  the  party, 
the  Juvenile,  least  able  to  bear  it;  moreover, 
the  House  version  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  new  definition  of  "child"  already  rids  the 
Juvenile  system  of  m.ost  of  the  so-called 
"hardened"  Juveniles — thereby  eliminating 
any  need  for  raising  expedition  to  a  level  of 
harshness. 

The  conference  substitute  still  provides  (as 
in  the  House  version  of  S.  2601)  that  transfer 
shall  be  ordered  unless  the  judge  finds  that 
there  are  reasonable  prospects  for  the  Juve- 
nile's rehabilitation  pnor  to  his  majority.  In 
the  context  of  shifting  the  burden  away  from 
the  child,  however,  this  pro\ision  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  imply  that  transfer  pursuant  to 
a  motion  therefor  is  in  any  sense  automatic. 
Rather,  the  Senate  conferees  understood  and 
intend  that  before  transfer  can  be  ordered 
the  Family  Division  shall  affirmatively  de- 
termine whether  transfer  is  appropriate  or 
inappropriate.  Transfer  is  to  be  ordered  only 
If  the  court  finds  it  appropriate — or,  what  is 
understood  to  be  the  exact  equivalent,  unless 
the  court  finds  the  opposite  and  finds  trans- 
fer inappropriate.  Again,  consistent  with  all 
of  the  authorities  in  juvenile  court  law,  the 
transfer  determination  is  intended  very 
much  to  remain  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court  (now  supplied  with  explicit  statutory 
criteria). 

A  second  controversial  issue  on  which  the 
Senate  conferees  prevailed  relates  to  the  res- 
toration of  exclusive  Family  Division  Juris- 
diction over  a  child  who  has  been  improperly 
transferred  for  criminal  prosecution.  Under 
the  House  version  of  S.  2601.  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  court  was  permitted  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  pending  charges 
In  determining  whether  to  order  transfer  for 
criminal  trial  and  punishment,  a  Juvenile 
once  transferred  was  thereafter  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Juvenile  system  even  if  the 
charges  proved  at  trial  in  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion to  be  unfounded.  The  Senate  conferees 
urged  successfully  that  if  the  grounds  for 


transfer  prove  to  be  without  foundation,  then 
logically  and  in  all  fairness  Family  Division 
Jurisdiction  must  be  restored;  and  any  sub- 
sequent case  against  the  child  must  be 
brought  in  the  Juvenile  court  (Family  Divi- 
sion). 

It  bears  mentioning  that  the  latter  con- 
cept in  the  conference  substitute  is  intended 
to  operate  even  more  completely  in  cases 
shifted  to  the  criminal  court  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  definition  of  "child".  If  a 
16  year  old  is  charged  with  armed  robbery, 
he  is  to  be  tried  in  the  Criminal  Division.  But 
trial  once  in  the  Criminal  Division  has  no 
bearing  on  his  trial  on  subsequent  charges, 
even  if  he  is  convicted.  So,  for  example,  were 
a  16  year  old  first  offender  armed  bank  rob- 
ber to  receive  a  suspended  sentence  only  to 
be  subsequently  charged  with  a  later  unre- 
lated purse-snatching,  he  would  nevertheless 
be  tried  in  the  Family  Division  unless  spe- 
cially ordered  by  the  court  to  be  transferred. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  dealing  with  the  Juve- 
nile code,  the  object  of  the  Senate  conferees 
was  not  to  defeat  the  prosecution  of  Juve- 
nlles,  but  rather  to  facilitate  appropriate, 
expedited  adjudication  and  the  best  available 
correctional  treatment  in  the  interest  of  per- 
manently reducing  crime.  It  remains  the 
conviction  of  the  Senate  conferees  that,  once 
the  management  and  resource  needs  of  the 
city's  Juvenile  court  system  are  met  (as  they 
should  be  under  court  reorganization),  ad- 
judication within  the  Juvenile  system  will 
become  without  question  the  most  expedi- 
tious means  of  bringing  Juvenile  offenders  to 
trial  and  of  deterring  juvenile  crime. 

The  conference  report,  meanwhile,  like  the 
Senate  version  of  S.  2601,  significantly  facili- 
tates transfer  where  transfer  Is  appropriate. 
The  conference  report  suggests  specific  cri- 
teria upon  which  transfer  must  be  based. 
Most  important,  the  conference  report  shifts 
the  fundamental  standard  underlying  the 
transfer  determination.  Recognizing  that  the 
courts  have  labored  unsuccessfully  with  a 
standard  having  to  do  with  the  appropriate- 
ness of  criminal  prosecution,  the  new  Juve- 
nile code  bases  the  determination  on  a  stand- 
ard having  to  do,  instead,  with  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  Juvenile  correctional  treatment. 
In  brief,  while  the  rationale  behind  the  juve- 
nile system  Is  relatively  clear,  even  fresh  In 
the  memories  of  many  Judges  and  practi- 
tioners, the  rationale  behind  criminal  pros- 
ecution is  confused  at  best  and  lost  In  the 
recesses  of  history. 

An  Important  collateral  aid  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  District's  juvenile 
court  system  is  provided  in  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2601  in  the  form  of  authoriza- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles. 
Briefly,  the  compact  provides  for  the  inter- 
state rendition  of  runaways,  escapees,  and 
absconders;  the  removal  of  juveniles  from 
one  Jurisdiction  to  another  as  their  rehabili- 
tative needs  require;  the  separate  detention 
of  juveniles  apart  from  criminal  or  vicious 
persons;  and  interstate  cooperation  in  the 
operation  of  Juvenile  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

Lastly,  the  Senate  conferees  insisted  upon 
including  in  the  new  Juvenile  code  the  origi- 
nal Senate  provision  for  setting  aside  crimi- 
nal judgment  or  sentence  on  the  ground  of 
genuine  mistake  of  age.  In  this  way,  if  a 
child  has  been  improperly  sentenced  In  the 
Criminal  Division — other  than  In  cases  of 
conscious  deceit — the  court  may  order  re- 
sentencing, literally  juvenile  dlsp>osltion,  In 
the  FamUy  Division  (the  new  Juvenile  court) . 

IV.    CRIMINAL    LAW    AND    PROCEDtTBE 

a.   Sentencing 

The  basic  approach  of  the  Senate  version 
of  S.  2601  to  the  general  problem  of  sen- 
tencing was  to  provide  new  tools  and  sen- 
tencing alternatives  to  the  trial  Judge  to  pro- 
tect society  and  to  secure  certain  additional 
safeguards,  due  process  rights,  and  the  re- 
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habllltatlon  of  the  convicted  offender.  The 
House  version  departed  from  this  approach 
in  many  instances  by  substituting  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  sentencing  flexibility 
and  demonstrating  only  a  limited  concern 
for  assuring  defendant  rehabilitation  through 
the  sentencing  process  and  for  the  proce- 
dural rights  of  persons  convicted  of  crime.  In 
large  measure  the  conference  version  of  the 
bill  eliminates  Interference  with  sentencing 
discretion  and  achieves  the  objectives,  the 
flexibility  and  protection,  intended  In  the 
Senate  bill  and  urged  by  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

Recidivist  penalties.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
isting 50%  Increased  penalty  for  offenders 
twice  convicted  of  the  same  criminal  offense, 
the  conference  agreed  that  the  trial  court 
should  have  the  discretion  to  impose  a  triple 
penalty  on  the  habitual  offender  who  Is  con- 
victed three  or  more  times  for  the  same 
criminal  offense.  For  the  conviction  of  a 
third  or  subsequent  felony,  the  court  may, 
in  its  discretion,  impose  an  Indeterminate 
sentence  up  to  life  In  lieu  of  the  regular  pen- 
alty. Consultation  on  sentencing  has  Increas- 
ingly become  the  practice  in  the  Federal 
district  court,  and  it  is  expected  that  cre- 
ative approaches  to  Informing  the  sentencing 
process,  especially  when  recidivist  options 
are  at  stake,  will  continue  to  develop  in  the 
new  local  courts  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
statutory  requirement  in  the  Senate  version 
of  S.  2601. 

The  Senate  conferees  insisted  that  the 
House  provision  for  mandatory  life  sentences 
for  certain  three-time  offenders,  with  a 
minimum  of  twenty  years'  incarceration  prior 
to  eligibility  for  parole,  be  eliminated  from 
the  conference  report.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Senate  District  Committee's  own  Panel 
Against  Armed  'Violence,  and  virtually  every 
criminal  law  and  penal  expert  has  warned 
against  self-defeating  and  Inflexible  manda- 
tory sentencing  provisions.  The  mandatory 
life  sentence  is  an  especially  odious  model  of 
inflexibility,  requiring  the  taxpayers  to  sup- 
port a  convict  for  life,  regardless  of  the 
status  of  his  rehabilitation,  and  as  such  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  conferees. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  Senate  conferees 
Insisted  upon  the  elimination  of  other  man- 
datory sentencing  provisions  in  the  House 
bill.  The  conference  bill  contains  no  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  for  first  offenders 
In  any  case.  The  conference  resulted  in  the 
approval  of  sentencing  options  to  protect  the 
public  and  to  promote  correction,  not  sen- 
tencing mandates  unrelated  to  the  Individual 
offender.  Mandatory  sentences  were  limited 
to  a  provision  for  second -offender  armed 
violent  felons  only,  comparable  to  a  provi- 
sion already  contained  In  Federal  law  (18 
U.S.C.  5  924(c)). 

SenteTicing  safeguards.  The  conference  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  contains  several  major  re- 
forms of  a  procedural  nature  affecting  the 
sentencing  process.  New  D.C.  Code  section 
23-103  permits  the  defendant  to  make  a 
statement  on  his  own  behalf  and  present  in- 
formation in  mitigation  of  punishment,  as 
is  f.ie  usual  practice  in  the  Federal  courts, 
and  further  makes  the  rules  of  mutual  dis- 
covery applicable  to  any  Information  adduced 
by  the  prosecution  or  defense  in  connection 
with  sentencing.  The  section  also  authorizes 
a  trial  Judge  to  disclose  to  the  parties  the 
contents  of  any  presentence  report  submitted 
to  the  court  in  the  case.  The  language  on 
presentence  reports  Is  expressed  In  permis- 
sive rather  than  mandatory  terms,  and  leaves 
open  for  court  decisions  the  extent  to  which 
report  disclosure  is  required  as  a  matter  of 
due  process  and  sound  policy. 

D.C.  Code  section  23-111  as  approved  by 
the  conference  establishes  an  Important  new 
safeguard  for  defendants  who  may  be  sub- 
jected to  Increased,  recidivist  penalties  fol- 
lowing conviction.  The  House  provision  per- 
mitted notice  of  reliance  upon  prior  convic- 


tions to  be  given  following  conviction.  How- 
ever, unless  such  notice  precedes  trial,  a  de- 
fendant cannot  assess  the  consequences  of  his 
pleading  or  defending  at  trial.  The  confer- 
ence ultimately  rejected  the  House  provi- 
sion, and  adopted  the  substance  of  a  provi- 
sion originating  with  the  Senate  D.C.  Com- 
mittee. The  Senate  provision,  now  in  the 
conference  report,  requires  that  notice  of 
prior  convictions  to  be  relied  upon  be  given 
pretrial,  as  a  precondition  for  imposing  any 
recidivist  penalty.  The  Senate  provision  Is 
consistent  with  the  recent  decision  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Brandon  v.  United  States,  239  A.  2d  159  (D.C. 
App.  1968) . 

In  addition,  under  the  conference  report, 
following  conviction  a  defendant  who  may 
be  subject  to  increased  punishment  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  hearing  at  which  time  he 
may  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion alleging  prior  convictions,  and  the  bur- 
den of  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  will 
be  upon  the  prosecution.  The  defendant  is 
also  permitted  to  establish  that  a  prior  con- 
viction Is  void  as  obtained  in  violation  of 
constitutional  right. 

Consecutive  sentences.  The  provision  in 
section  23-112  of  the  House  bill,  adopted  by 
the  conference,  which  makes  sentences  run 
consecutively  unless  otherwise  specified.  Is 
designed  to  eliminate  the  result  reached  in 
Borum  V.  United  States,  409  F.  2d  433  (DC. 
Cir,  1967),  cert,  denied,  395  U.S.  916  (1969), 
where  two  sentences  were  required  to  run 
concurrently,  although  based  up>on  entirely 
unrelated  offenses,  because  the  trial  Judge 
by  oversight  failed  to  specify  that  the  sen- 
tences should  be  consecutive.  The  provision 
was  approved  to  avoid  the  irreparability  of 
such  Judicial  oversight.  Significantly,  an 
oversight  to  the  detriment  of  the  defendant 
in  falling  to  specify  that  sentences  should 
run  concurrently  may  be  easily  rectified  on 
a  motion  to  correct  the  sentence  under  Rule 
35  or  Rule  36  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procediure  which  will  govern  the  local 
oourts. 

b.  General  practice  and  procedure 

Government  appeals.  Existing  section  23- 
105  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  pur- 
ports to  give  the  government  the  same  rights 
of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  as  are  given  to 
the  defendant;  however.  Constitutional  con- 
siderations of  double  Jeopardy  have  de- 
manded a  more  restrictive  reading  of  the 
government's  right  to  appeal.  The  Senate 
version  of  S.  2601  was  designed  primarily  to 
codify  these  restrictions  and  to  require  fur- 
ther that  such  appeals  as  are  fjermitted  be 
resolved  on  an  expedited  basis.  The  House 
version  would  have  extended  government 
appeals  rights  even  to  Include  allowance  of 
government  test  cases  in  the  form  of  classic 
"moot"  app>eals. 

'  The  conference  version  preserves  the  gov- 
ernment's right  to  appeal  from  a  pretrial  or- 
der suppressing  government  evidence  where 
the  appeal  is  not  taken  for  delay  and  the  evi- 
dence is  a  substantial  proof  of  the  pending 
charge.  Similarly,  the  government  may  ap- 
peal from  an  order  quashing  an  Indictment. 
A  motion  to  suppress  evidence  Is  normally 
waived  unless  brought  in  ad%'ance  of  trial.  In 
extraordinary  circimastances,  as  when  the 
defense  was  not  aware  of  grounds  for  sup- 
pression in  advance  of  trial,  such  a  motion 
may  be  brought  during  trial,  but  the  prose- 
cution will  be  accorded  the  same  right  of  ap- 
peal from  the  interlocutory  order  suppress- 
ing evidence  as  from  the  pretrial  order  to 
prevent  the  tactical  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment's appeal  rights  by  the  timing  of  the 
suppression  motion. 

The  Senate  conferees  reluctantly  agreed  to 
permit  a  limited  Interlocutory  appeal  by  the 
government  to  resolve  substantial  and  recur- 
ring questions  of  law  requiring  appellate  res- 
olution.   Such    appeals   are   permitted   only 


with  leave  of  the  trial  court,  and  It  is  antic- 
ipated that  such  leave  will  be  sparingly 
granted  with  due  regard  for  the  need  not  to 
delay  criminal  proceedings  and  for  other  op- 
portunities for  the  government  to  resolve 
such  questions. 

A  worse  evil  by  far  was  provision  in  the 
House  bill,  and  the  seeming  authority  in  the 
existing  code  of  criminal  procedure,  permit- 
ting moot  appeals  by  the  government  to  re- 
solve substantial  questions  in  a  non-adver- 
sarial process  in  which  the  acquitted  defend- 
ant has  no  personal  stake.  At  best,  such  an 
appellate  proceeding  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  prosecutorial  resources,  since  non-adver- 
sarial rulings  might  not  be  given  appreciable 
weight  as  authority.  At  worst,  such  an  ap- 
pellate proceeding  would  have  amounted  to 
having  the  prosecution  dictate  criminal  law 
to  the  appeals  court  on  an  effectively  ex  parte 
basis,  and  would  have  then  bound  future 
defendants  on  the  basis  of  this  one-sided  law. 
In  any  event,  In  the  view  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees the  moot  apf>eals  proposal  was  clearly 
unconstitutional  and  had  to  be  eliminated. 

The  conference  also  adopted  the  Senate  ap- 
proach to  setting  specific  time  limits  on  in- 
terlocutory criminal  appeals  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  trial,  conserve  trial  resources, 
and  prevent  the  possibility  of  prosecutorial 
delay.  Contrary  to  the  House  version  which 
would  have  permitted  the  court  to  declare 
a  mistrial  and  continue  the  case  until  the 
api>eal  was  resolved,  the  Senate  conferees  pre- 
vailed in  having  the  conference  repwrt  re- 
quire adjournment  for  no  longer  than  96 
hours  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  not  re- 
solved, the  appeal  would  be  \x)ld  and  of  no 
effect. 

Impeachment  by  prior  convictions.  Both 
versions  of  the  bill  on  Impeachment  of  a 
witness  (notably  the  defendant)  by  evidence 
of  prior  convictions  sought  to  curtail  the  case 
law  authority  for  a  trial  court  In  Its  discre- 
tion to  exclude  evidence  of  conviction  when- 
ever the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  ei-idence  "far 
outweighs"  Its  probative  value  as  to  credibil- 
ity. See  Luck  v.  United  States,  348  F.  2d  763 
(D.C.  Cir.  1965).  The  Senate  version  would 
have  codified  the  District  of  Columbia  case 
law  requirement  that  such  conviction  reflect 
upon  the  honesty  or  veracity  of  the  witness; 
but  the  conferees  receded  to  the  House  posi- 
tion which  allows  impeachment  by  proof  of 
any  felony  conviction  or  any  misdemeanor 
involving  dishonesty  or  false  statement.  The 
House  version — which  is  the  rule  in  most 
states  and  which  is  supported  by  a  draft  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Rules  of  Evidence 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States — is  premised  upon  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  felony  oonvlctlon  is  "(a)  demon- 
strated instance  of  willingness  to  engage  In 
conduct  In  disregard  of  accepted  patterns 
[which)  is  translatable  into  willingness  to 
give  false  testimony." 

The  recession  by  the  Senate  conferees 
was  explicitly  conditioned,  however,  upon  a 
conference  agreement  to  reconsider  the  rule 
on  Impeachment  If  the  Advisory  Committee's 
draft  is  substantially  modified  in  the  Federal 
rule  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  would  be  clearly  antithetical 
to  have  one  rule  for  the  District's  local  courts 
and  a  different  rule  for  the  Federal  courts. 
The  Senate  conferees  would  indeed  urge  the 
appropriate  Judiciary  subcommittees  to  re- 
consider this  provision  when  the  new  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  are  adopted  and  become 
subject  to  congressional  disapproval. 

Physician-patient  privilege.  The  Senate 
provision  eliminated  the  anomaly  of  a  de- 
fendant relying  upon  physlclan-patlent  priv- 
ilege to  preclude  the  introduction  of  rele- 
vant psychiatric  testimony  In  circumstances 
when  the  trial  court  Is  required  to  interject 
the  Insanity  defense  over  the  defendant's  ob- 
jection. The  Senate  would  not  recede  to  the 
further  modification  suggested  by  the  House 
that  the  privilege  be  treated  as  waived  in  the 
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event  that  the  isstie  of  Insanity  Is  raised  by 
the  prosecution. 

Vending  machine  larceny.  Tlie  Senate  con- 
ferees concurred  in  the  House's  concern  that 
higher  penalties  should  be  available  to  deal 
with  professional  criminals  who  pilfer  all 
types  of  coin-operated  machines  and  who 
m-w  lake  from  eiich  mach  ne  only  an  amount 
adequate  to  invoke  the  petty  larceny  law. 
T"ne  Senate  wuuki  not  agree  to  include  such 
larcencles  in  the  definition  of  second  deiree 
bur5;!arv.  however,  since  the  use  of  the  word 
"burglary"  would  create  distortions  often 
inappropriate  to  the  offen.=e — Includins  tlie 
allowance  rf  wire  interception  and  electrcnic 
surveillance  In  connection  with  the  offense, 
the  imposition  of  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  for  a  second-rffcncier  armed  vio- 
lation, and  pretrial  detention  of  persons 
charged  with  the  ofTen^e. 

Vnlau-ful  arrests.  The  Senate  ccnferees 
joinsd  the  House  in  prohibiting  resistance  to 
an  arrest  by  a  !aw  pnfnrcement  officer  en  the 
expect'itio:)  tiiat  adequate  rem.edles  by  way 
of  civil  actions  for  damages  are  being  de- 
veloped by  the  courts  to  ompenrntp  for  un- 
lawful arrest.  The  patently  unconstitutional 
and  ill-advised  provision  in  the  House  bill  re- 
quirin^j  a  plaintiff  to  pay  an  offl?er's  attor- 
neys fees  in  a  '.vronq;ful  arrest  action  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  case,  was 
eliminated,  and  a  provision  for  defense  by 
the  Corpjralitn  Coun-iel's  Office  is  substi- 
tuted to  protect  the  le:;,it!nir.te  interest  of 
law  enforcement  officers  in  defraying  court 
costs  which  niav  arise  incid-i'nt  to  perform- 
ance of  ofJicial  duties  to  make  arrests. 

Insanity  defense  ani  commitment.  The 
conference  adopted  the  Hovise  provision 
shifting  tlie  burden  of  proof  on  the  insanity 
defense  to  the  defendant,  following  the  rule 
In  effect  'n  a-^privima  ely  tweniy  states 
T!ie  Suprem.e  Court  prcvicti.'^ly  had  ruled 
that  this  rcsnlt  is  Constltuticnally  permissi- 
ble, in  L"}and  v.  Oregcn.  343  US.  7B0  (:052». 
A  ^alutt^ry  aspect  of  the  new  rule  will  require 
the  defendant  to  establish,  in  the  process 
of  obtaininT  an  acquittal  on  groinids  of  in- 
sanity, the  exact  quanfin  of  pr<  of  that 
would  Justify  a  civil  commitment. 

Tlie  Senate  conferees  were  not  satisfied. 
however,  that  a  person  so  committed  would 
be  capable  of  securing  the  necessary  legal 
and  medic.il  assL-tance  to  test  the  contin- 
uing validity  of  his  commitment,  and  ac- 
cordingly, insisted  tipon  provision  for  auto- 
matic Judicial  review  within  50  days  in  .jrder 
to  continue  such  a  commitment,  and  -wn 
mandatory  assistance  of  coimsel  commencing 
at  he  cu»>et.  at  t'le  time  of  C(inniitm.''ni., 
well  in  advance  of  the  actual  review. 

Incendiary  devices.  The  Senate  conferees 
Joined  the  House  in  the  conclusion  that  stiff 
■penalties  should  be  pre.scribed  for  the  pos- 
1  esslon  of  bombs  and  otiier  incendiary  de- 
vices. As  previously  noted,  iiowever.  the  Sen- 
ate conf'^rees  refused  to  translate  the  need 
for  pen;;lt!e.s  into  a  requirement  that  man- 
datory prison  sentences  be  impo;eci  regard- 
less of  the  character  <  f  th.c  case. 

c.  Warrants  and  arrest 

A  recurring  issue  in  the  various  provisions 
of  the  two  bills  on  warrants  and  arrest  is 
the  choice  of  language  to  expre'ss  the  classic 
quan'um  of  proof  or  certainty  reqitired  be- 
fore a  search  warr.mt  will  be  i.=sued  or  an 
arrest  upheld.  The  Hou.se  version  typically 
alludes  to  reasonable  belief  that  specified 
circuni?t.-.nces  are  likely  to  obtain,  while  the 
Senate  version  adheres  to  the  traditional  ex- 
pression In  terms  of  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  specified  circumstances  will  ob- 
tain. Tne  conference  compromise  is  to  use 
"probable  cause"  in  conjunction  with  "is 
likely,"  which  r-:'cogni7:es  that  facts  leading 
to  arrest  or  search  must  withstand  an  ob- 
jective test  of  probable  cause  but  acknowl- 
edges that  an  officer's  subjective  belief  can- 
not rise  to  an  absolute  certainty.  The 
compromise  version,  bv   the  same  token,   is 


Intended  simply  to  codify  and  not  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  requisite  certainty  required 
by  e.xisting  Judicial  decisions. 

Tests  on  persons.  The  House  version  in- 
cluded a  provision  to  allow  an  officer  In  the 
execution  of  a  search  warrant  to  conduct 
cliemical.  scientific,  medical,  and  other  tests 
and  experiments  on  persons.  No  such  au- 
thorization was  included  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Although  the  House  provision  purported  to 
be  a  mere  codification  of  existing  authority 
under  Sclimerber  v.  Cflifornia,  384  U.S.  757 
( 1966 1 ,  for  Intrusion  into  a  person's  body, 
a  close  reading  of  Schmerber  will  disclose 
that  such  tests  may  not  be  conducted  spe- 
cifically pursuant  to  the  latter  case  authority 
imless  (a»  the  tests  are  premised  upon  a 
search  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest,  (b)  they 
are  performed  upon  the  arrested  person,  (c) 
tliey  are  conducted  cnly  after  clear  indica- 
tion amounting  to  probable  cause  that  the 
suspected  evidence  will  be  found,  id)  an 
emergency  situation  threatens  the  imminent 
desiruciion  of  the  evidence,  (e)  the  tests  are 
fully  reasonable  and  are  not  subject  to  pain 
or  indignity,  and  (f)  the  tests  are  perf(jrmed 
in  a  reasonable  manner  by  medical  person- 
nel in  a  hospital  environment.  None  of  these 
limitations  were  reflected  in  the  House  pro- 
vision, nor  did  the  House  conferees  adduce 
any  autiiority  other  than  Sclimerber  in  sup- 
port of  ilioir  provision.  For  these  reasons  the 
Senate  conferees  insisted  that  the  House 
provision  be  omitted  from  the  conference 
report.  Tests  on  persons,  in  other  words,  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  constitutional 
limitations  expressed  In  Judicial  decisions. 

Nighttime  searches.  The  conference  repwrt 
rejects  the  "positivity"  test  for  execution  of 
a  search  warrant  in  the  nighttime.  The  re- 
quirement that  an  officer  be  "posi.ive"  that 
evidence  sought  is  in  the  place  to  be  searched 
befcre  nighttime  authority  will  be  allowed 
is  an  expression  of  adversion  to  nighttime 
searches  Such  searches  are  unanimously  rec- 
ognized to  be  more  characteristic  of  a  police 
state  than  of  a  free  society.  Yet,  the  existing 
"positivity"  rule  both  falls  short  of  and  over- 
reaches its  intended  mark.  On  tne  one  hand, 
an  officer's  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  evidence  does  not  reflect  special  need 
to  conduct  a  nigliitime  search.  The  new  rule 
requires  the  existence  of  specific,  compelling 
circumstances  before  nighttime  search  will 
be  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  "posi- 
tivity" rule  is  completely  unworkable  since 
the  human  mind  rarely  achieves  an  absolute 
certainty  of  belief.  The  new  rule  In  contrast 
expresses  the  requirement  of  belief  that  the 
compelling  circumstances  exist  in  traditional 
terms  cf  probable  cause. 

Seizure  of  unspecified  items.  Unless  the 
police  are  carefully  limited  in  the  execution 
of  a  se.irch  warrant  to  the  seizure  of  only 
such  items  as  are  specified  in  the  warrant, 
the  process  of  prior  Judicial  authorization  Is 
made  meaningless.  The  broad  provision  in 
the  House  version  of  S.  2601,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  would  have  defeated  the  partic- 
ularity requirement  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment and  would  have  raised  the  spectre  of 
the  general  warrant,  one  of  the  potent  catises 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  House  ver- 
sion permitted  the  seizure  of  any  evidence 
"discovered  In  the  course"  of  the  search  and 
which  an  officer  reasonably  believed  to  be 
subject  to  seizure. 

The  Senate  version  in  contrast  would  have 
added  the  further  requirement  that  such 
property  be  discovered  by  observation  and 
a.=  an  Inadvertent  consequence  of  the  search. 
The  conference  agreed  to  permit  seizure  of 
un.'-.peclfied  Items  "discovered  in  the  course 
of  the  laicful  execution  of  [a  search!  war- 
rant." The  intent  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute in  the  use  of  the  word  "law-ful"  is  to 
incorporate  present  and  future  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  the  requirements  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Prcliv\inory  police  duties.  The  House  ver- 
sion nf  S  2601  provided  that  the  police  shall 


perform  various  preliminary  police  duties, 
such  as  booking,  fingerprinting,  and  photo- 
graphing, before  taking  an  arrested  person 
before  a  judicial  officer.  Although  it  is  cus- 
tomary and  acceptable  for  the  police  to  per- 
form such  ministerial  duties  prior  to  pre- 
sentment, the  Senate  conferees  were  con- 
cerned that  the  provision  be  expressed  in 
permissive  rather  than  mandatory  language. 
and  tliat  the  legislative  history  reflect  that 
the  term  "preliminary  police  duties"  refers 
exclusively  to  ne:es.sary.  routine  ministerial 
matters.  "Preliminary  police  duties  "  should 
by  no  means  he  used  as  a  pretext  for  conduct- 
ing interrogati'jns.  lineups,  or  other  investi- 
gations in  advance  of  the  prompt  present- 
ment of  the  suspect  to  a  judicial  officer.  Tiie 
new  language  of  the  conference  substitute 
and  the  relevant  statements  in  the  House 
D.C.  Committee  report  on  H.R.  16196  satisfy 
these  concerns. 

"No-knock"  icarrants.  Tiie  conference  res- 
olution of  the  so-called  "no-Knock"  issue 
represents  a  major  victory  for  the  Senate 
po.ntlcn.  Speciftca'ly.  in  the  interest  of  safe- 
guarding the  Individual  rights  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  National  Capital  and  of  elimi- 
nating any  pos.'ribillty  of  repressive  practices 
in  the  name  of  improved  law  enfor.'ement, 
the  Senate  conferee;  insisted  upon  wliat  are 
here  summed  up  as  five  critical  points. 

Fir^t.  the  statutory  exceptions  to  the 
"knock-and-wait"  rule  are  strictly  limited  in 
the  conference  report  so  as  to  confine  "no- 
knocking"  to  those  few  circumstances  where 
it  Is  already  permitted  under  existing  law. 
The  Senate  conferees  insi.ited.  for  example, 
that  the  danger  of  concealment  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  list  of  exceptions  justifying 
service  of  a  warrant  without  notice.  The  high 
regard  traditionally  acc'-'rded  to  individual 
privacy  under  our  form  of  government  dic- 
tates that  notice  be  dispensed  with  only 
where  to  give  It  would  make  execution  of  the 
warrant  impossible — not  where  notice  would 
merely  make  that  execution  more  dtmcult. 

Secondly,  existing  law  :.s  subftantially  im- 
proved by  the  addition  cf  tlie  Senate-passed 
requirement  that,  where  grounds  constitut- 
ing an  exception  to  the  "knock-and-wait" 
rule  F.re  known  in  advance,  the  police  officer 
can  "no-knock"  only  after  obtaining  court 
permission  in  advance.  At  the  Insi.stence  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  existing  aiuhcritv  for 
police  officers  to  "no-knock"  on  their  own  is 
eliminated  In  a  great  many  cases.  The  aif- 
ficult  deci.sion  of  whether  to  "no-knock"  or 
"knock-and-wait"  is  shifted,  where  possible, 
from  the  police  officers  in  the  .streets  to  the 
courts. 

Thirdly,  the  conference  report  restores  the 
classic  standard  of  "probable  cause,"  derived 
from  the  Federal  Constitution,  for  te^iting  tlie 
suiTiciency  of  the  grounds  for  p.flice  crnduct 
in  the  "no-knock"  area.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees would  have  preferred  to  retain  the 
complementarv  future  indicative  form  of  the 
verbs  which  follow  in  the  list  of  exceptions 
to  the  "knock-and-wait"  rule.  The  Houfe 
conferees  insisted,  meanwhile,  that  u'-'e  of 
the  term  "will"  connotes  certainty  beyond 
that  traditionally  required  in  the  law.  The 
Senate  conferees  disagreed  with  the  latter 
interpretation;  and  consented  to  language 
importing  likelihood,  only  with  the  clear 
tmderstandlrg  that  the  language  is  to  be 
construed  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution, the  well-settled  law  of  warrants, 
and  prev,?iling  case  law.  specifically  Ker  v. 
California.  374  U.S.  23  ( 1963 ) . 

Fourthlv.  under  the  conference  substitute, 
as  in  t.he  final  Senate  version  of  S.  2601.  the 
requirement  that  "no-knocking''  be  subjected 
to  prior  judicial  approval  is  intended  to  be 
rigorou.'^ly  enforced  by  the  courts.  As  the 
Senate  conferees  insisted  be  stated  in  the 
Statement  of  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the 
House,  it  Is  not  enough  that  judicial  approval 
be  obtained  when  facts  falling  within  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  "knock-and-wait"  rule  are 
known  In  advance  to  the  officer  applying  for 
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the  warrant.  The  basic  thrust  of  the  confer- 
ence repart.  the  intent  of  the  conferees.  Is 
that  judicial  aptiroval  must  be  obtained 
vherever  minimum  ordinary  uiligence  on 
the  part  of  the  police  would  have  alerted  the 
applicant  to  such   facts. 

In  other  words,  the  courts  are  not  ex- 
pected to  impute  to  the  applicant  the  knowl- 
edge of  every  member  of  the  police  force: 
nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  maximum 
Judicial  superv'ision,  it  is  expected  that  the 
courts  will  impute  Information  which  the 
applicant  might  easily  have  obtained  (or 
been  given)  and  certainly  any  information 
intentionally  withheld  from  the  applicant  In 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  requirement  of  prior 
supervision. 

Fifthly,  t'ne  Senate  conferees  did  not  re- 
cede from  their  original  position  that  only 
particular  facts,  bearing  upon  any  given  par- 
ticular cu.se.  may  serve  as  grounds  for  "no- 
knccKing."  The  House  conferees  tirged  to  the 
contrary  that  particular  facts  are  unneces- 
sary, they  urged,  for  example,  that  "no- 
knocking"  v.'ould  be  r<ppropriate  in  nearly  all 
narcotics  or  gambling  cases,  based  on  the 
destructibillty  of  the  evidence  usually  in- 
volved. The  issue  was  resolved  in  favor  of 
neutral  imguage.  adaptable  to  either  the 
House  C't  the  Senate  interpretation:  but  with 
the  llniitaticn  of  specific  reference  to  the  Ker 
case.  Just  as  the  Senate  conferees  are  of  the 
view  that  the  particularity  requirement  is 
affirmed  m  Ker  and  rooted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  l.ke  manner  the  Senate  conferees 
contemplate  implicit  incorporation  of  the 
requirement  in  the  S.  2601  provision. 

It  bears  mentioning,  to  correct  a  popular 
misconception,  that  the  conference  report 
does  not  itself  and  of  itself  grant  to  the 
pol:ce  the  power  to  cciiduct  "no-knock" 
searches.  Poi.ce  c.ficers  have  had  such  au- 
thority since  common  law  times.  Regardless 
cf  what  may  have  been  m  the  House  version 
of  S.  2G01.  tne  Senate  version  and  the  similar 
conference  substitute  merely  continue  the 
existing  authority  and  add  to  it  reasonable 
further  .safeguards. 

The  "no-knock"  law  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, for  example,  was  .Mjelled  out  not  long 
ago  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State.  In 
the  case  of  Henson  v.  State.  236  Md.  518.  204 
A2nd  516  (ir'64l,  the  police  hr.d  probable 
cause  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  exfensive, 
personal  experience,  that  certain  narcotics 
evidence  would  be  flushed  down  the  toilet  or 
otherwise  irretrievably  thrown  out  if  they 
were  to  adhere  to  the  "knock-and-wait"  rule": 
the  police  indeed  had  had  the  premises  under 
surveillance  for  a  wee!:,  during  which  time 
43  known  addicts  had  visited  the  premises. 
Gi'en  comporting  them.selve,-  in  a  manner  be- 
speaking the  transaction  of  sales  of  narcotics. 
The  Maryland  court  ruled  unanimously  in 
tiie  Hcn^cn  c.-.se  that  the  police  had  authority 
to  "no-knock."  The  conference  version  of  S. 
2601  is  intended  merely  to  codify  this  and 
similar  court  ruiings.  and  to  add  the  further 
safeguard  of  a  requirement  of  prior  judicial 
scrutiny. 

Lastly.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  "no- 
knock"  warrant  provision  in  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2601  is  patterned  after  an  equiva- 
lent "no-knock"  warrant  provision  in  the 
New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  as  well 
as  comparable  provisions  in  the  Codes  of 
Nebraska.  South  Dakota.  South  Carolina,  and 
Utah. 

d.  Wiretappivrj  and  Electronic  Surveillance 
The  Senate  vetoion  of  S.  2601  includes  a 
comprehensive  local  "wiretapping"  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  improving  rn  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  i  Public 
Law  90-351).  which  now  applie.t  m  the  Dis- 
trict, but  with  safe.^'uards  in  S.  2601  even 
mr-re  extensive  than  under  the  Federal  law. 
The  House  bill  merely  selected  several  pro- 
visions from  the  Federal  act  :or  local  pur- 
poses but  did  not  supplement  the  ex'stmg 
law  by  providing  safeguards  against  purely 


local  abuses  of  wiretapping  and  bugging.  The 
Senate  conferees  v.ere  not  content  to  accept 
t'ne  unsub.^tantiated  assumption  of  the  House 
bill  that  adequate  .safeguards  would  flow  from 
the  Federal  statute.  The  conference  version 
111  nearly  every  respect  conforms  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Penalty  for  unlauful  'interception  and  dis- 
closure. The  Senate  bill  prohibited  unlawful 
wiretappaig  and  bugging  and  The  unlawful 
disclos'ore  or  use  of  such  communications. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  Senate  position  prevailed  in  conference 
on  the  grounds  that  unlawful  surveillance 
must  be  supervised  by  local  courts  and  sub- 
ject to  local  proriecution  without  having  to 
establish  an  artificial  connection  with  Inter- 
state commerce. 

Penalty  for  commerce  in  interception  de- 
vices. Similarly,  the  Senate  bill  and  the  con- 
ference report  prohibit  the  local  manufac- 
ture, assembly,  pissession,  sale,  distribution, 
and  advertisement  of  interception  devices. 
The  provision  will  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
prosecution  to  prove  the  involvement  of  in- 
terstate commerce  r.nd  will  thus  give  the 
public  additional  protection  from  local  com- 
merce in  such  devices.  The  penalty  provisions 
in  the  Senate  bill  as  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence will  further  permit  the  coniiscation  of 
interception  devices  used  In  the  violation  of 
those  sections  .^gain.  the  Federal  law  leaves 
a  void  in  the  area  of  purely  local  offenses 
and  provides  no  options  for  local  prosecu- 
tion and  control. 

Energency  surveillance.  The  House  bill 
would  have  permitted  interception  in  ad- 
vance of  judicial  authoriza-lon  in  both  or- 
ganized crime  and  national  security  cases. 
Ihe  Senate  bill  contains  no  provision  for 
surveillance  with  respect  to  activities 
threatening  the  national  security,  since  the 
Federal  law  completely  covers  the  national 
security  needs.  The  Senate  conferees  felt  that 
national  sec.'rity  matters  should  be  exclu- 
sively within  the  province  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  the  Federal  courts  rather  than  per- 
mitting local  officials  to  decide  for  them- 
selves uhat  activities  threateri  some  unde- 
fined national  interest  with  the  risk  that  sur- 
veillance be  iniposed  on  groups  which  are 
simply  unpopular  with  some  elements  in  the 
comiinuiiity.  T'ne  conference  deleted  the 
House  pro\ision  .At  the  sam.e  time  the  Senate 
receded  to  the  somewhat  broader  list  of  crim- 
inal offenses  in  the  House  bill  for  which 
surveillance  could  be  authorized,  with  the 
exception  of  abortion  and  mansla"?hter 
which,  rc-poctively.  Infrequently  or  never  in- 
volve concerted  action  in  the  tradlticnal 
sense. 

Grounds  for  suppression.  The  Senate  bill 
contained,  and  the  conference  approved,  a 
broader  list  of  grounds  for  the  suppression  of 
intercepted  communications  than  is  in  the 
House  bill.  In  addition  to  the  grounds  that 
the  communication  was  unlawfully  inter- 
cepted, the  court  authorization  or  approval 
is  insufficient,  the  interception  did  not  con- 
form to  the  auth  jriza'":on.  and  service  of  the 
inventory,  order,  and  application  were  not 
propjrly  made,  the  crnference  report  in- 
cludes the  following  ground:  the  ab.sen"3 
(Without  satisfactory  explanation)  of  a  seal 
on  the  official  court  copy  of  the  Interception 
The  sealing  requirement  is  essential  as  a 
gitarantee  of  integrity  against  possible  edi'- 
ing  of  the  official  record  of  interception.  In 
addition  to  the  suppression  motion,  available 
in  a  criminal  trial,  a  person  who  is  subjected 
to  an  illegal  stirvelllance  or  disclosure  will 
have  the  right  to  a  civil  action  for  damag'?s 
against  any  responsible  person  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Privileged  communications.  The  Senate 
conferees  insisted  upon  special  new  pro-ec- 
tion  for  certain  communica'ions — in.-ludiii't 
communications  between  physicians  anti 
their  patients,  between  attornej-s  and  their 
clients,  involving  clergymen  in  their  pastoral 


activities,  and  between  husbands  and  wives  in 
their  places  of  habitation.  No  such  protec- 
tion exists  in  the  Feaeral  wiretap  law  nov/ 
in  force  in  the  District.  Under  the  confer- 
ence bill,  before  a  court  can  authorize  an  in- 
terception likely  to  intrude  upon  such  com- 
niun'cati.  n,  tiierc  must  be  a  finding  that  the 
facilities  are  being  used  in  connection  with— 
that  is.  that  the  case  invclvts — organized 
crime,  and  that  the  interception  will  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  minimize  Interception  of 
privileged  communications  not  subject  to 
surveillance.  Even  in  the  event  that  a 
privileged  communication  is  intercepted,  the 
conference  report  expressly  provides  that 
the  communication  shall  not  lose  its  priv- 
ileged ciiaracter,  but  shall  remain  privileged 
e.  Pretrial  release  and  detention 

The  House  version  cf  S.  2601  Included  a 
recodification  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966  with  amendments  to  authorize  selec- 
tive and  limited  detention  of  certain  crimi- 
nal defendants  who  may  be  dangerous  to 
society  if  released,  and  with  amendments  es- 
tablishing additional  penalties  for  violation 
01  release  conditions  or  commission  of  crime 
while  on  pretrial  release.  Since  no  proposals 
for  pretrial  detention  were  made  by  the  Ad- 
inixii.-tration  in  the  Senate  for  inclusion  in 
S.  2301,  the  Senate  version  had  no  corre- 
spondir.g  provisions.  Although  the  concept 
of  formal  pretr.al  detention  has  generated 
much  con'Toversy.  the  Senate  c  nferees  con- 
cluded that  the  House  provisions,  with  cer- 
tain important  modifications,  constitute  not 
only  an  essential  tool  in  fighting  crime  but  a 
major  reform  of  existing  bail  practice. 

While  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
characterizes  the  various  interpretations  of 
available  statist. cal  evidence  on  the  subject, 
recent  studies  have  demonstrated,  at  least, 
that  crime  commited  by  persons  on  court- 
ordered  release,  or  ball  recidivism.  Is  of  large 
cnougii  proportions  to  be  considered  of  m.'^- 
Jor  consequence  to  law  enforcement  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  report  indi- 
cated that  25'  of  persons  charged  with 
dangerous  crime  and  17  ,  of  those  charged 
with  violent  crimes  can  be  expected  to  be 
rearrested  for  further  crime  while  on  pretrial 
release.  These  figures  must  be  further  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  fact  that  many  crimes 
are  not  reported  to  the  police,  and  that  only 
30  of  reported  crimes,  even,  result  In  ar- 
rest and  criminal  charges. 

S  2601  provides  s;veral  S3lutlons  to  this 
problem  in  addition  to  the  pretrial  detenti.on 
alternative:  court  reorganization  to  promote 
speedy  trials  and  Increased  ball  supervision 
by  an  expanded  Ball  A.gency  should  have  an 
e.ipecial  impac:.  Pretrial  detention  remains 
a?  an  essential  technique,  however,  for  deal- 
ing with  certain  Incorrigible  criminals  who 
feel  they  have  little  to  lose  by  committing 
more  crimes  while  en  ball  or  compulsive  nar- 
cotics addicts  who  must  engage  in  crime  to 
support  their  habits. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  while  par- 
tially achieving  its  goal  of  decreasing  reliance 
upon  nil  ney  bond  as  a  condition  for  release, 
also  deprived  th?  courts  of  any  legal  authority 
to  consider  potential  dangerousness  in  set- 
ting conditions  of  release.  Examples  of  in- 
crea.scd  ball  recidivism  under  the  current  law 
are  familiar  to  nearly  every  citizen  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  recent  publiciz?cl 
shoot-out — d!.-5cu.^sed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — between  a  police  officer  and  two 
armed,  robbers,  and  which  resttlted  in  serious 
Injury  to  the  patrolman  and  death  to  one 
of  the  Eusijects.  is  but  one  of  many  .such 
cases.  Franklin  P.Ioyler  had  previously  been 
cjnv'cted  of  one  rob'oery  and,  at  tlte  time 
of  the  most  recent  holdup  in  which  he  met 
hit  death,  was  on  ball  in  connection  with 
two  other  armed  robbery  charges.  A  narrowly 
confined  and  adequately  safeguarded  pre- 
trial detention  alternative,  as  approved  by 
the  conference,  constitutes  a  significant  part 
of  the  needed  response  to  cases  .nich  as  this 
cne. 
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Equally  important,  if  not  more  so,  however, 
Is  the  fact  that  enactment  of  the  conference 
report  will  constitute  a  major  reform  In  ex- 
isting bail  practices  which.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Bail  Agency  expansion,  will  clearly 
result  in  a  net  decrease  In  the  percentage  of 
persons  who  are  detained  prior  to  trial. 
Hlsturically.  danger  to  the  community  has 
always  been  considered  by  trial  courts  in 
setting  money  bond  which  could  be  manipu- 
lated to  etTect  complete  detention  prior  to 
trial,  unencumbered  by  procedural  safe- 
guards. Pretrial  detention  Is  not  a  new  con- 
cept; the  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
waited  in  the  D.C.  Jail,  often  as  long  as  a  year 
or  more,  for  their  trial  dates  to  come  can 
testify  that  pretrial  detention  is  a  dally  real- 
ity. In  splie  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966, 
the  practice  of  pretrial  detention  through 
high  naoney  bond  persists  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  National  Capital.  This  irony  is  attributa- 
ble in  large  part  to  two  shortcomings  in  exist- 
ing law — (1)  the  failure  of  Congress  to  Im- 
plement the  Ball  Reform  Act  by  providing  re- 
sources for  supervision  of  persons  who  would 
be  eligible  for  release  were  such  supervision 
readily  available,  and  (2)  the  prohibition 
against  consideration  of  dangerousness  in 
setting  release  conditlons^which  have  forced 
actual  and  inevitable  consideration  of  dan- 
gerousness to  be  shrouded  in  hypocrisy. 

Recent  studies  of  the  ball  practices  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  show  that  over  30 ""c 
of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offenses 
are  currently  being  detained  because  of  their 
Inability  to  post  a  money  bond.  The  deten- 
tion rate  for  felony  suspects  is  40^^.  Nor 
does  money  bond  need  to  be  high  to  be  un- 
reachable for  the  indigent  defendant.  These 
studies  show  that  a  sizeable  portion  of 
these  detained  defendants  were  merely 
charged  with  mlsdemeancrs.  These  persons 
were  h?;d,  not  on  grounds  of  dangerousness, 
but  simply  because  court  and  counsel  were 
not  able  to  devise  adequate  release  condi- 
tions. The  expansion  of  the  Bail  Agency's 
functions  to  Include  supervision  of  i>ersons 
on  court-ordered  release  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate release  alternative  in  the  vast  num- 
ber of  marginal  cases  where  personal  recog- 
nizance is  counterindicated,  and  will  free 
other,  more  rigorously  policed  supervision 
resources  for  the  more  difficult  cases. 

The  30'~c  figure  for  all  arrests  and  the 
40';  figure  In  felony  cases  also  represent, 
however,  many  persons  who  are  currently 
detained  on  the  basis  of  their  dangerous- 
ness. Today  when  a  trial  Judge  is  faced 
with  a  ball  decision  involving  an  extremely 
dangerous  suspect,  the  Judge  is  forced  to 
choose  between  Ignoring  his  better  judg- 
ment and  the  consequence  to  the  commti- 
nity  upon  the  release  of  the  suspect  of  en- 
gaging In  the  subterfuge  of  setting  an  In- 
tentionally high  and  unreachable  money 
bond.  Nominally  the  money  bond  Is  calcu- 
lated to  assure  appearance  at  trial,  but  in 
reality  it  is  designed  to  detain  the  defendant 
in  order  to  protect  the  community  from 
his  dangerous  or  violent  behavior.  This  prac- 
tice can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  It  permits 
an  approach  to  pretrial  detention  that  is 
both  overinclusive  and  underincluslve  in 
effect.  It  Is  overinclusive  because  the  proc- 
ess is  committed  solely  to  the  unreviewable 
discretion  of  the  trial  Judge's  mental  proc- 
esses. As  a  result,  through  the  lack  of  pro- 
cedural safeguards  many  persons  who  .should 
be  released  are  often  detained.  It  Is  under- 
Inclusive  because  the  hypocrisy  of  present 
ball  practices  does  not  permit  the  courts 
to  focus  directly,  forthrlghtly,  and  in  an 
adversary  proceeding  upon  the  question  cf 
dangerousness.  As  a  result,  many  persons 
are  being  released  to  commit  new  crimes 
while  on  ball.  In  both  Instances,  in  addition 
to  being  arbitrary,  the  present  practice  Is 
totally  discriminatory,  since  It  permits  the 
detention  of  the  poor  but  allows  the  rich 
defendant  to  be  released  regardless  of  his 
greater  danger  to  society. 


Any  objective  appraisal  of  the  bail  poli- 
cies currently  in  effect  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  dictate  that  another  major 
reform  of  the  bail  laws  is  essential.  The 
provisions  approved  in  the  conference  re- 
port represent  an  important  step  in  that 
direction.  Reform  is  achieved  first  by  mak- 
ing visible  the  consideration  of  dangerous- 
ness in  setting  release  conditions  or  in  or- 
dering detention.  Henceforth,  the  pretrial 
detention  provisions  of  this  legislation,  not 
financial  conditions,  will  be  imposed  to 
assure  the  safety  of  the  community,  and, 
conversely,  high  money  bond  may  not  be 
used  as  a  means  to  deny  release  on  the  un- 
tested assumption  of  dangerousness.  Second, 
if  release  is  to  be  denied,  it  must  be  denied 
fortlirlghtly  in  an  adversary  proceeding 
which  fulfills  the  Constitutional  promise  of 
due  process  of  law.  The  detention  decision  is 
surrounded  by  a  panoply  of  safeguards  in- 
cluding limits  relating  to  detention  eligibil- 
ity, procedural  due  process,  and  the  actual 
detention  itself. 

First,  detention  can  be  ordered  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  categories  of  defendants  of 
the  type  which  available  evidences  demon- 
strates pose  an  appreciable  danger  to  society. 
If  charged  with  a  crime  of  violence,  a  de- 
fendant is  not  eligible  for  detention  unless 
he  is  currently  on  bail,  probation,  or  parole 
or  has  recently  been  convicted  of  another 
crime  of  violence.  The  Senate  conferees  fur- 
thermore insisted  that  persons  who  are 
charged  with  an  extremely  dangerous  crime — 
limited  :o  forcible  robbery,  first  degree  bur- 
glary, arson,  forcible  rape,  and  felonious  sale 
of  narcotics — must  be  shown  to  have  a  pat- 
tern of  dangerous  behavior  consisting  of  his 
past  and  pre.sei.t  conduct.  A  confirmed  nar- 
cotics addict  charged  with  a  crime  of  violence 
may  be  held  for  treatment,  and  any  defend- 
ant who  threatens  or  injures  witnesses  or 
Jurors  la  order  to  obstruct  Justice  may  be 
held.  None  of  these  defendants  may  be  de- 
tained unless,  after  a  thorough  and  exhaus- 
tive exploration  of  alternative  relea.'^  condi- 
tions, the  court  finds  that  no  condition  would 
reasonably  assure  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity. Most  important,  with  the  exception  of 
the  obstructor  of  justice,  the  government 
must  establish  in  each  case  that  there  is  a 
substantial  probability  of  the  defendant's 
guilt. 

Second,  procedural  due  process  Is  assured 
by  the  requirement  that  these  findings  be 
made  after  an  adversary  hearing  of  record 
with  the  defendant  represented  by  counsel 
and  with  the  right  to  present  witnesses  on 
his  own  behalf  and  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses against  him.  The  government  must 
bear  the  burden  of  proof,  and  a  prompt  ap- 
pellate resolution  of  any  detention  order  is 
provided. 

Piiially.  additional  safeguards  are  required 
in  the  even:  detention  Is  ordered.  The  Senate 
conferees  receded  to  the  House  limitation  of 
any  detention  order  to  60  days,  but  insisted 
upon  an  expedited  trial  calendar  and  an 
agreement  to  urge  budgetary  appropriation 
for  25  new  prosecutors  for  the  District,  to 
assure  that  the  time  limits  will  be  met  and 
In  most  cases  met  In  substantially  less  than 
60  days.  To  this  end  the  Senate  conferees  also 
insisted  that  the  time  limits  not  be  ex- 
tended by  virtue  of  the  filing  and  resolution 
of  timely  pretrial  defense  motions.  In  addi- 
tion, during  his  confinement,  the  defendant 
should  be  set  apart  from  convicted  offenders, 
have  liberal  access  to  counsel,  and  be  re- 
leased for  short  periods  in  custody  to  secure 
witnesses  and  prepare  his  defense. 

It  bears  mentioning  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  not  unmindful  of  the  serious 
Constitutional  questions  raised  by  any  legis- 
latively sanctioned  pretrial  detention  on 
grounds  of  dangerousness.  This  concern 
should  be  fully  aired  In  the  decision  to  adopt 
the  conference  report;  however,  on  the  basis 
of  existing  authority  the  conferees  could  not 
locate  persu.isive  evidence   that   a  narrowly 


limited  and  fully  protected  detention  alter- 
native violates  either  the  due  process  clause 
or  the  Eighth  Amendment.  The  prohibitions 
against  excessive  bail  cannot  be  read  to  man- 
date bail  in  all  cases;  it  merely  forbids  the 
imposition  of  high  money  bail  in  cases  where 
the  defendant  has  a  right  to  statutory  bail. 
This  reading  is  supported  by  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  passed  by  the  same  Congress  that 
adopted  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  limited  the 
riglit  to  bail  to  noncapital  cases.  Moreover, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  capital  of- 
fenses included"  many  felonies  not  similarly 
classified  today.  The  Eighth  Amendment  does 
not  speak  of  exceptions  for  capita!  cases,  nor 
does  it  authorize  the  detention  of  a  defend- 
ant when  witnesses  or  Jurors  are  threatened 
or  when  a  defendant  is  charged  with  an  of- 
fense while  on  probation  or  parole  or  pending 
extradition.  Yet  these  exceptions  have  re- 
peatedly been  approved. 

In  Carlson  v.  Landon,  342  U.S.  524  (1952). 
the  Supreme  Court  observed ; 

"The  bail  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  bail  in  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  bail  shall  not  be 
excessive  in  those  cases  where  It  is  proper 
to  grunt  bail.  When  this  clause  was  carried 
over  into  our  Bill  of  Rights,  nothing  was 
said  that  indicated  any  different  concept. 
The  Eighth  Amendment  has  not  prevented 
Congress  from  defining  the  cla.sEes  of  cases 
in  which  ball  shall  be  allowed  in  this  coun- 
try. Thus  In  criminal  cases  bail  is  not  com- 
pulsory where  the  punishment  may  be  death. 
Indeed,  the  very  language  of  the  Amend- 
ment fails  to  say  all  arrests  must  be  bail- 
able. " 

This  interpretation  was  reaffirmed  in  the 
recent  case  of  United  States  ex  rel.  Coving- 
ton V.  Coparo,  297  F.  Supp.  203  (S.D.N.Y. 
1969 ) .  in  which  the  court  said : 

"Congress  could,  without  running  afoul  of 
the  ESghth  Amendment.  .  .  .  provide  .  .  .  that 
persons  accused  of  kidnapping,  bank  robbery 
with  force  and  violence,  or  other  serious  non- 
capital crimes  are  not  entitled  to  bail  as  a 
matter  of  right." 

The  ultimate  test  of  constitutionality  is 
due  process  of  law.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
for  decades  de  facto  detention  through  high 
money  bond  and  absent  any  procedural  pro- 
tections could  avoid  constitutional  condem- 
nation, while  a  measured  response  to  ball 
recidivism  fully  surrounded  by  due  process 
protections,  the  net  result  of  which  will 
guarantee  the  release  of  many  per.scns 
wrongfully  detained,  will  not  pa.ss  Constitu- 
tional muster.  The  amendment  to  the  Ball 
Reform  Act,  as  approved  in  conference,  is 
such  a  measured  response.  The  pretrial  de- 
tention alternative,  approved  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  in  fact,  is  much  more  carefully 
limited  than  actual  practice  in  the  Federal 
system  or  the  practice  as  it  has  existed  in 
virtually  every  State  and  most  countries  of 
the  western  world. 

/.  Other  anticrime  measures 

Police  Mutual  Aid.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  for.  and  the  conference  accepted, 
removal  of  the  limitation  on  the  Mayor's 
authority  to  enter  into  police  mutual  aid 
agreements  with  governmental  units  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Compa- 
rable legislation  already  exists  in  Maryland. 
In  this  way,  lawful  cooperation  between  area 
police  forces  will  not  be  contingent  upon  a 
formal  declaration  of  a  disaster  or  emer- 
gency. It  should  be  emphasized  that  not  only  . 
does  the  provision  constitute  mere  en.abling 
legislation,  but  indeed  no  Jurisdiction  will 
be  involved  except  by  voluntary  agreement. 
No  outside  officers  may  be  sent  into  any 
Jurisdiction  except  upon  the  express  request 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  requesting 
Jurisdiction. 

D.C.  Insurance  Placement  Act.  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  Section  1104  of  the  Senate 
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amendment  to  the  House  amendment  to  S. 
2601,  extending  the  definition  of  "basic  prop- 
erty insurance"  in  Section  1203  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Insurance  Placement  Act 
so  as  to  include  certain  lines  of  crime  In- 
surance, is  unnecessary  because  the  District 
Insurance  Commissioner  already  has  unfet- 
tered authority  to  extend  the  definition  to 
include  such  coverage  under  Section  1203(2) 
of  the  Placement  Act  and  already  has  exer- 
cised such  authority. 

Section  1104  of  the  Senate  amendment  was 
drafted  to  dispel  any  doubts  over  the  author- 
ity of  the  D.C.  Insurance  Commissioner  to 
extend  the  definition  of  "basic  property  in- 
surance" in  Section  1203  of  the  D.C.  Insur- 
ance Placement  Act  without  prior  identical 
action  by  the  Federal  Insurance  Administra- 
tor, acting  under  Section  1203(a)  (2|  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1968,  to  expand  the 
definition  of  "essential  property  insurance." 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  legislative 
history  and  statutory  language  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  clearly  did  not  make  ex- 
pansion of  FAIR  plan  coverage  by  the  states 
dependent  upon  prior  Federal  action;  rather. 
State  initiative  to  Increase  coverage  as  a 
response  to  local  conditions  was  encouraged. 
Further,  the  conference  report  of  the  DC. 
Insurance  Placement  Act  makes  It  tumiU- 
takably  clear  that  this  authority,  free  from 
Federal  limitation,  was  given  to  the  DC.  In- 
surance Commissioner. 

The  reference  in  Section  1203  of  the  Insur- 
ance Placement  Act  to  Section  1205,  referred 
to  by  some  as  authority  for  such  limitation 
upon  the  D.C.  Insurance  Commissioner's 
power,  was  drafted  to  require  only  that  pro- 
mulgation of  a  new  definition  of  "basic  prop- 
erty insurance"  be  made  according  to  the 
procedures  governing  Industry  participation 
m  rule-making  under  the  PAIR  plans.  There 
was  no  Intention  by  Congress  and  no  author- 
ity under  the  Insurance  Placement  Act  that 
this  reference  in  Section  1203  to  Section  1205. 
when  coupled  with  a  further  reference  in  Sec- 
tion 1205(b)  to  Part  A  of  Title  XII  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (to  insure  that  all  reg- 
ulations would  follow  the  purpose  of  the 
PAIR  plans  as  outlined  in  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act) ,  be  construed  in  any  way  as  llnC^w 
ing  the  D.C.  Commissioner's  authority  to 
expand  the  definition  of  "basic  property  In- 
surance" to  include  crime  Insurance  coverage 
without  regard  to  similar  action  or  lack  of 
similar  action  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Inasmuch  as  the  D.C.  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner has  acted  under  this  section  to  ex- 
pand the  definition  of  "basic  property  insur- 
ance," and  Inasmuch  as  he  had  the  authority 
to  do  so,  the  conferees  are  confident  that 
District  of  Columbia  statutes  now  require 
the  writing  of  crime  Insurance  coverage  as 
part  of  PAIR  plans  In  the  District.  Therefore, 
additional  amendment  to  the  Insurance 
Placement  Act  is  not  necessary. 

Commission  on  Revision  of  DC.  Criminal 
Laws.  The  Senate  conferees  for  a  considerable 
time  were  insistent  upon  retaining  the  exist- 
ing Commission  on  Revision  of  DC.  Criminal 
Laws  or  reconstituting  the  commission  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  D.C.  Bar  Associa- 
tion— in  order  to  continue  the  necessary  task 
of  updating  the  District's  outmoded  crimi- 
nal "code."  of  bringing  order  to  the  present 
disparate  array  of  largely  ad  hoc  criminal 
measures  (like  the  prohibition  against  kite 
flying  repealed  only  in  this  legislation ) . 

The  Senate  conferees  ultimately  receded 
in  the  face  of  persistent  insistence  by  the 
House  conferees.  Recession  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  was  based  upon  an  understand- 
ing, however,  that  the  respective  committees 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  will  avail  them- 
selves of.  and  heed  where  appropriate,  the 
same  kind  of  expert  advice  In  matters  of 
criminal  law  reform  as  would  have  been  in- 
stitutionalized under  the  Bar  Association's 
proposal    for    a   reconstituted    commission. 


Likewise,  future  consideration  of  a  new  Com- 
mission on  Revision  is  not  precluded  by  the 
elimination  of  the  present  body. 

Lorton  Reformatory.  The  Senate  conferees 
were  steadfast  in  their  refusal  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  Lorton  Reformatory  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  Based  on  the  advice  of 
every  penal  expert  who  has  addressed  the 
question,  the  Senate  conferees  were  con- 
fident that  such  a  transfer  would  have  spelled 
the  end  of  the  concept  of  coordinated  cor- 
rectional services  with  emphasis  on  reha- 
bilitation and  the  successful  reintegration 
of  parolees  Into  the  local  community. 

The  Senate  conferees  insisted  that  crime 
prevention,  that  local  "law  and  order,"  in 
the  long  run  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
such  rehabilitation:  nearly  every  person  who 
is  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  must 
also  be  released  in  time  back  Into  the  com- 
munity. The  Senate  conferees  insisted  like- 
wise that  the  recent  implementation  of 
correctional  reforms  at  Lorton  is  to  be 
encouraged,  not  dissuaded,  and  that  available 
evidence  suggests  that  the  District's  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  is  significantly  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in 
averting  recidivism  amcng  former  Inmates— a 
reliable  index  of  overall  success  at  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Implied  consent  lau:.  The  Senate  version  of 
S.  2601  proposed  a  reasonable  and  Constitu- 
tional "implied  consent  law"  to  permit  a 
police  officer  t-o  require  a  chemical  test  of 
the  blood,  breath,  or  urine  of  any  person 
whom  he  reasonably  believed  to  be  operating 
a  motor  vehicle  while  intoxicated.  The  House 
conferees  were  ■willing  to  accept  a  strict 
requirement  of  such  tests,  but  not  an  "im- 
plied consent  law"  limited  by  appropriate 
and  essential  safeguards.  The  Senate  proposal 
(1)  allowed  the  driver  the  option  of  choosing 
any  one  of  the  three  tests  (blood  test,  the 
"breathylizer,"  or  urinalysis),  (2)  required 
reasonable  grounds  for  arrest  before  admin- 
istering the  test.  (31  required  that  any  blood 
test  be  administered  by  medical  personnel, 
(4)  permitted  the  accused  to  rebut  any 
evidence  from  the  official  test  with  other  test 
results,  and  (5)  permitted  the  accused  the 
option  of  surrendering  his  driver's  license  for 
six  months  In  lieu  of  submitting  to  any  test. 

The  House  conferees  refused  to  accept  the 
five  safeguards  in  the  Senate  version  of  S. 
2601.  Since  the  Senate  conferees,  on  the 
other  hand,  believed  these  safeguards  to  be 
essential  as  a  matter  of  sound  public  policy, 
and  in  some  cases  requisite  for  the  provision 
to  withstand  Constitutional  test,  the  entire 
provision  had  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
conference  substitute. 

Additional  Federal  Payment.  In  view  of 
the  financial  crisis  facing  the  District  of 
C-oIumbla  Government,  the  Senate  conferees 
deemed  it  uiiconsclonable  for  the  Congress  to 
continue  authorizing  Implementlon  of  the 
President's  crime  program  without  taking 
steps  to  assure  the  financial  means  In  fact 
for  such  implementation. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from  their 
position — favoring  an  increased  Federal  pay- 
ment to  cover  the  costs  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration's crime  program — only  in  light 
of  assurances  from  the  leEidership  of  the 
House  District  Committee  that  the  House 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  upon  and  oth- 
erwise give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
city's  revenue  proposals  now  pending  before 
the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  a  Federal  payment 
of  $5  million  adequate  to  cover  the  first-year 
costs  of  implementing  the  legislation  S.  2601 
along  with  the  cost  of  substantially  expand- 
ing the  District's  Narcotics  "Treatment 
Agency. 

Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 
Alan  Bible. 
Winston  L.  Proutt. 
Wn-LiAM  B.  Spong,  Jr. 


SEPAEATT    VIEWS    OT   SENATOR    SPONG 

Notwithstanding  my  reservations  about 
certain  of  its  prortslons,  I  have  signed  this 
conference  report  because  I  believe  there  is  a 
compelling  need  to  begin  doing  something 
about  the  alarming  level  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

For  all  the  questions  that  might  be  raised 
about  the  legislation,  I  believe  the  good  far 
outweighs  the  bad  and  that  sucii  provisions 
as  court  reform,  expansion  of  the  bail  agency 
and  creation  of  a  full-fledged  public  defender 
system  are  valuable  and  essential  contribu- 
tions to  the  system  of  Justice  in  the  District. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  conference  ver- 
sions are  more  acceptable  than  the  original 
prorisions.  I  continue  to  have  reservations 
about  pre-trial  detention  and  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  and  would  oppose  these 
measures  were  they  to  be  voted  on  separately. 
William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 

As  members  of  the  conference  committee 
on  S.  2601,  we  are  opposed  to  portions  of 
the  conference  report  and  have  not  affixed 
our  signatures  to  it. 

Thomas  F,  Eagleton. 
Charles  E.  Goodell. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 


SENATOR  BOGGS  EVALUTES  THE 
NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  MATE- 
RIALS POLICY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  solid  waste  pollution 
will  be  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  near  future.  A  significant  as- 
pect of  this  bill  will  be  a  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Materials  Policy. 

Presented  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  as  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Boccs.  the  proposal  authorizing  a  study 
of  national  materials  needs  and  use  was 
cosponsored  by  several  Senators,  includ- 
ing myself. 

The  subject  of  the  need  for  a  national 
materials  policy  is  being  discussed  this 
week  at  a  5-day  conference  held  at  New 
England  College  at  Henniker,  N.H.  The 
conference,  sponsored  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Foundation  Research  Conference,  has 
attracted  more  than  100  materials  ex- 
perts from  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Senator  Boggs  gave  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  this  conference.  He  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  need  for  a  materials  policy, 
and  the  important  role  that  a  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy  would 
play  in  articulating  such  a  policy. 

As  this  proposal  may  soon  come  to  the 
Senate  floor,  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful 
to  my  colleagues  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  Senator  Boggs'  address  on  this 
subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Boggs'  speech  to  the  1970  Conference  on 
National  Materials  Policy  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Aduress  by  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  visit  Henniker. 
New  Hampshire,  and  to  participate  in  this 
seminar  on  National  Materials  Policy. 

Eax:h  of  you  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
materials  policy  and  materials  use.  I  am  not. 
When  I  first  became  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion, I  thought  materials  were  something  my 
wife  stitched  to  make  a  dress.  Now,  I'm  more 
sophisticated.  In  the  work  of  our  Public 
Works  Committee,  we  are  defining  materials 
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as  any  na'ural  resource,  whether  animal. 
vegetable  ur  mineral,  that  Is  intended  to  be 
aiili/^ed  bv  iadiistry  fur  the  production  of 
goods,  with  the  exclusion  of  foods:a;is.  You 
will  admit  that  my  old  definition  was  a  lot 
ea.sier  to  explain. 

I  shall  not  seek  ;o  delve  any  deeper  into 
technical  tiefinltlons  or  aspects  of  materials 
and  materials  utilization.  Rather.  I  believe 
it  would  be  worthwhile  if  I  talked  with  you 
ab_.iit  some  of  the  legislative  history  affecting 
mat->rials  policy  in  recent  years. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  will  this 
week  report  to  the  Senate  a  bill  that  amends 
the  e.tisting  solid  waste  legislation.  The  bill 
includes  a  pr-)Viiion  estabUshlng  a  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy. 

It  is  sicnilicant.  I  believe,  that  this  com- 
ir.ibiion  i  .  a  part  ol  the  iolid  v/aste  pollution 
legislation.  7 ;ater;als  and  ihelr  proces.^ing  are 
quite  obviously  the  source  of  pollution,  and 
if  we  are  to  improve  our  environment,  we 
must  establish  a  pjlicy  on  the  utilization  of 
ma"  trials. 

Moreover,  the  m.iterial  policy  commission 
is  compatible  with  the  concept  of  the  pro- 
posed solid  waste  legislation,  which  empha- 
sizes the  ricycling  of  solid  waste.s. 

While  the  Commission  proposal  is  not  a 
par:  cf  the  House-passed  legislation,  I  am 
liL.peful  that  the  conferees  from  the  House 
will  see.  as  our  Committee  did,  the  need  for 
such  a  commission  to  provide  a  fre.-.h  evalua- 
tion of  the  numerous  cv  inponerit.s  that  make 
up  the  cycle  of  materials  use  and  reu.se. 

Our  Ci-ni'-epi  calls  for  a  commission  to  be 
co!np..ied  of  seven  experts  from  the  mate- 
rials crni.iiunity.  They  would  be  mem.bers 
from  within  and  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. v;ith  'he  members  .selected  to  give 
as  wide  a  cUversity  in  background  and  ex- 
pertise as  is  possibie. 

These  e.-iperio  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Presic^eu: ,  v.-lth  ;he  advice  and  consent  of  the 
S;nate.  and  serve  wihout  ompensati  jn.  The 
Commission  would  have  a  full-tir.ie  staff  to 
ast:lst  it  n  its  w.jrk  and  the  preparation  of 
the  Commission's  report,  to  be  due  in  mid- 
197.3. 

Now.  wh.it  would  the  Commission  do? 

Maybe  the  goal  of  a  commission  was  best 
expre-sed  in  a  recent  commencement  speech 
by  Dr.  Willium  Pecora.  Director  of  the  US. 
Geological  .Survey.  Dr.  Pecora  was  discussing 
mankind's  accelerating  demands  for  iron  ore. 
copper,  phosphates,  water,  energy,  hous- 
ing— a  spectrum  of  materials  and  goods 
needed  to  sustain  and  Improve  our  standard 
of  living.  He  s.Tid: 

"If  we  must,  therefore,  take  from  the 
earth  to  provide  for  ourselves,  we  must  em- 
ploy value  Jiulgment  and  trade-otf  concepts 
m  rieciciin:^  bow  much  to  take  from  cur  en- 
vironment, where  to  take  it,  and  how  to 
leave  it  in  the  taking  and  tising." 

Materials  policy  should  be  a  systematic 
route  toward  such  a  value  Judgment. 

Specifically,  the  language  of  the  legisla- 
tiin  empowers  tlie  Commission  to  sttidy  and 
evaluate  the  following  topics: 

One  would  be  the  current  and  projected 
domestic  demands  frr  materials.  President 
Trum:n's  Materials  Policy  Commis.slon — the 
Paley  Commission— in  the  first  sentence  of 
its  summary  report  posed  this  question: 
"Has  the  U::ited  States  of  America  the  ma- 
terial metns  to  sustain  Us  civilization?" 
That  question  is  more  evident  today  than 
it  w.>s  18  years  ago.  Therefore,  a  new  ma- 
terials policy  commission  should  sttidy 
national  demand  and  supply  of  materials, 
as  well  as  those  International  facmrs  that 
h.ive  a  direct  impact  on  the  availability  of 
the  materials  to  be  processed  within  the 
United  States.  The  economic  factors  afTect- 
ing  materials  selection  would  be  an  aspect 
of  this  study. 

A  second  point  would  be  the  relationship 
between  demand  for  materials  and  questions 
of  population  growth,  seeking  to  identify 
how  this  relationship  affects  foreseeable  sup- 


plies and  the  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment. Our  Committee  hopes  the  Commission 
will  give  particular  attention  to  the  impact 
of  materials  on  the  environment — the  re- 
moval of  materials  In  their  raw  state  from 
the  natural  environment  and  the  effect  of 
materials  selection  on  environmental  en- 
hancement. 

The  next  specific  charge  to  the  Commission 
would  be  an  insistence  that  it  consider 
methods  for  coordinating  materials  policy 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation, 
which  is  the  recycling  of  materials  to  pro- 
long their  usefulness.  Recycling  of  used  ma- 
terials, of  course,  has  the  effect  of  enhanc- 
ing environmental  quality,  as  well  as  con- 
serving virgin  materials  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

As  President  Nixon  said  In  his  Environ- 
mental Message  earlier  this  year:  "As  we  look 
towEJd  the  long-range  future — to  1980.  2000 
and  beyond — recycling  of  materials  will  be- 
come ircrenslngly  necessary  not  only  for 
waste  disposal  but  also  to  conserve  resources." 

Another  facet  of  the  Commission's  study 
v.-ould  he  an  evaluation  of  methods  that 
might  be  encouraged  to  exploit  existing  sci- 
entific kno'.vledge  in  the  processing  of  ma- 
terials. 

Another  area  of  enquiry  would  be  methods 
for  enhancing  the  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  In  materia's  demand,  use,  and  study. 
Thi:s  shotild  be  a  major  topic  for  stiidy,  as 
nearly  every  agency  of  Government  has  a 
materials-related  function,  either  in  research, 
planning,  pollution  ccntrol,  standards,  or 
supply.  Any  national  materials  policy  must 
be  woven  from  the  threads  of  this  existing 
knowledge  and  diversified  policy. 

A  final  point  should  be  the  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  creating— or 
fostering  the  creation  of — computer  inven- 
tories of  national  and  international  materials 
sujjplles  and  requirements. 

What  is  particvilarly  heartening  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I 
happen  to  be  a  Republican  from  Delaware. 
But  our  proposal  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  has  received  wide  support  from 
across  the  political  spectrum.  One  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  idea  is  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie,  who  is  Chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

The  involvement  of  our  Subcommittee  with 
this  subject  dates  to  1965,  when  we  reported 
and  pa.s--ied  the  lirst  Federal  solid  waste  legis- 
lation. This  fact,  and  an  increasing  personal 
interest  in  the  question  of  solid  waste  dis- 
po.s;U  led  me  in  July  1967  to  request  that  the 
Legi.sl.illve  Reference  Service  of  the  Libra i-y 
of  Congress  make  a  study  of  materials  and 
their  relation  to  the  question  of  the  accumu- 
lation and  disposal  of  solid  wastes. 

Dr.  Prank  Huddle,  in  his  position  on  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  prepared  an  initial 
study.  It  was  titled.  "Availability,  Utiliza- 
tion, and  Salvage  of  Indtistrlal  Materials," 
and  was  published  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Subsequently,  the  Library  of  Congress  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  materials  experts  to  examine  in 
greater  detail  the  need  for  a  national  mate- 
rials policy. 

Most  of  you  probably  are  familiar  with  the 
second  and  more  thorough  report,  "Toward 
a  National  Materials  Policy."  It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  about  a  year  ago,  and  offered  this  ob- 
servation: "It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that,  from  the  initial  stages  of  production  of 
materials  through  their  ultimate  use  and 
disposal,  we  conduct  our  operations  and  ac- 
tivities in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  pollu- 
tion of  air  and  water  to  avoid  despoliation  of 
the  envir  :)nmpnt,  both  physical  and  biolog- 
ical." 

Then  the  report  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  vital  to  create  a  National  Com- 


mission on  Materials  Policy:  ".  .  .  it  is  judged 
timely  and  es.sential  that  a  national  com- 
mis.slon be  chartered  and  organized  to  study 
the  present  stance  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  materials,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations based  on  its  findings." 

Then  the  report  listed  what  the  objectives 
of  tlie  commi-'-sion  sliould  be: 

"1.  To  identify  the  relationship  of  the 
broad  subject  of  materials  in  all  their  as- 
pects to  national  go,:ls  and  objectives: 

"2.  To  define  materials  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  nation: 

"3.  To  contribute  to  a  broader  understand- 
ing and  awareiiess  of  materials  problems  and 
opportunities:  and 

"4.  To  m  iximlze.  to  tn.e  extent  permitted 
by  the  constr.i.nts  essential  to  the  national 
Interest,  the  opporianitles  for  free  enterprise 
to  function  eiaciently  in  the  materials 
field.  .  .  ." 

The  report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  says, 
in  elfect.  that  if  cur  nation  takes  a  hard  look 
at  our  materials  requirements  and  use,  we 
can  catch  a  lot  of  problems  of  environmental 
degradation  before  they  occur.  The  Commit- 
tee sugge.sts  examination  of  the  vaiious  fac- 
tors afiectins  the  selection  and  use  of  ma- 
terials that  would  be  placed  into  the 
economic  stream. 

That  is  what  tlie  Committee  on  Public 
Works  envisions  in  supporting  fne  amend- 
ment to  create  a  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Works  saw  the  need  f.;r  a  commission  study 
and  report  3eek;nu;  to  identify  and  aralyze 
the  factors  affecting  the  materials  flow.  This 
would  be  followed  by  a  report  that  wotild 
chart,  the  path  the  United  States  should  fol- 
low toward  a  national  policy  on  materials, 
and  how  that  policy  should  be  Implemented. 

Tiie  amendment  to  establish  tuch  a  na- 
tional commission  was  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1969.  cosponsored  by  11  Senators. 
The  respon.se  was  gratifying. 

You  are  far  more  familiar  than  I  am  with 
the  details  of  the  Palev  Commission's  pio- 
neering effort  in  this  field.  Mr.  Paley  con- 
tinues to  carry  a  deep  Interest  in  tlie  ma- 
terials field.  He  graciously  wTote  to  me  re- 
cently concerning  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  quote  briefly  from  his  discussion  of 
materials  policy: 

"Tills  is  a  matter  that  touches  virtually  all 
aspects  of  our  national  life.  The  availability 
uf  materials,  and  use  and  reuse,  the  develop- 
ment cf  alternatives,  the  disposal  of  w.isie 
products — all  of  these  are  of  inrre.isinc  ur- 
gency as  our  population  grows  and  otir  so- 
ciety becomes  more  interdependent." 

Indeed,  this  is  an  effective  summation  of 
what  we  need  to  do! 

In  an  effort  to  gauge  further  the  reaction 
to  the  concept  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy.  I  wrote  to  100  or  so  in- 
dividuals. I  did  not  focus  these  letters  to  the 
ni:iter;,ils  community.  Ra'her,  I  sent  them  to 
persons  who  h.id  demonstrated  an  interest  in 
ent-ironmental  enhancement  by  particip.it- 
ing  in  the  Environmental  Clearing  House. 
This  is  a  non-profit  group  seeking  to  increase 
the  communications  between  the  academic- 
scientific   community   and    Congress. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  wrote 
were  scientists  in  the  university  community, 
with  a  few  experts  from  Industry.  I  sent  a 
copy  of  our  amendment  and  the  report  of 
ad  hoc  committee  to  each  of  these  men.  I 
wa.s  astounded  by  their  response. 

About  half  of  the  recipients  took  the  time 
to  evaluate  in  considerable  detail  the  report 
and  the  amendment.  If  you  are  interested, 
you  can  find  copies  of  many  of  these  letters 
in  Part  3  of  the  hearings  on  the  Resources 
Recovery  Act  of  1969,  Just  published  last 
week 

The  tenor  cf  the  letters  was  enthusiastic, 
endorsing  the  need  for  the  tvpe  of  independ- 
ent study  of  questions  relating  to  materials 
policy  that  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
Commission, 
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William  E.  Martin,  an  Associate  Fellow  at 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  wrote  that  "I 
don't  know  of  any  important  issue  under  the 
general  heading  of  national  materials  policy 
that  is  receiving  sufficient  attention  today." 
This  was  echoed  by  many  others. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "a  national  com- 
niission  on  materials  policy,  as  described  in 
your  amendment,  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  various 
processes  involved  In  materials  production, 
utilization,  and  disposal,  and  such  an  under- 
standing is  prerequisite  to  the  development 
of  national  policies  and  management  pro- 
cedures which  are  needed  i  a )  to  utilize  the 
economic  and  other  benefits  of  these  proc- 
esses and  (b)  to  minimize  their  adverse  ef- 
fects on  man's  environment." 

This  quotation,  and  others,  are  not  men- 
tioned by  me  in  any  attempt  to  congratu- 
late myself.  Rather,  they  are  offered  to  In- 
dicate the  significance  of  a  concept  that  was 
held  by  many  men  In  this  room  long  be- 
fore I  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

And.  I  believe,  these  comments  indicate 
the  broad  and  strong  support  existing  for  the 
commission  concept. 

Before  moving  one,  I  would  like  to  give 
you  two  or  three  other  reactions  to  my  letter. 
Lynton  K.  Caldwell  of  Indiana  University 
WTOte:  "I  believe  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission would  serve  a  useful  purpose.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  problems  to  which 
it  would  address  its  attention  are  of  major 
and  growing  importance  In  our  national  econ- 
omy and  are  major  factors  in  the  difficulties 
we  are  now  having  with  the  management  of 
environmental  quality." 

Frank  G.  Golley,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Ecology  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  stated:  "A  national  materials  policy 
is  essential  for  economic  as  well  as  for  ecolog- 
ical reasons." 

Richard  S.  Caldecott,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Biological  Sciences.  University  of  Minne- 
sota, wrote  of  his  "wholehearted  support"  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Commission. 

Extensive  testimony  was  also  received  on 
the  need  to  articulate  a  national  materials 
policy  dtiring  Senate  hearings  on  resource 
recovery  legislation  in  1969  and  1970. 

Hans  Landsberg,  of  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture, offered  testimony  that  was  most  valu- 
able. I  would  like  to  quote  one  portion  of  It : 

'If  the  proposed  commission  would  accord 
high  priority  to  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  establishment  somewhere  in  the  federal 
government  of  a  permanent  home  for  ques- 
tions of  materials  policy.  I  would  welcome 
Its  establishment." 

Robert  Finch,  when  he  wa.s  HEW  Secre- 
tary, told  our  Subcommittee  that  "I  don't 
think  there  is  any  question  but  what  there 
is  a  necessity"  .  .  .  for  ".  .  .  .  ha\'ing  a 
national  materials  policy.  .  .  ." 

Other  witnesses  representing  the  Executive 
Dep.'irtment  also  supported  the  concept  of 
a  national  materials  policv.  but  offered  the 
opinion  that  its  formulations  should  be  ac- 
complished through  an  exiting  agency  of 
eovernnicut.  r..:her  than  a  special  c'.>mni:t- 
Eion. 

Dr,  John  Buckley  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  told  our  Subcommittee: 
"Otu-  needs  for  the  kind  of  information  fore- 
seen by  the  Hoggs  amendment  will  continue; 
we  believe  such  a  sttidy  must  then,  be  a 
con'inuing  process  rather  than  an  inventory 
at  a  particular  time  such  as  would  result 
from  the  proposed  commission" 

The  qnesiion  of  how  to  formulate  a  nation- 
al mat  trials  PlIIcv  was  n  ma.ivr  is>ue  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  wrestled  with 
at  some  length.  There  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  the  creation  of  a  Commis- 
sion. Dr.  Buckley  pointed  out  one  of  the 
problems.  Another  Is  the  time  needed  to 
establish  the  machinery  for  a  commission. 
and  then  staff  it. 


But  the  Public  Works  Committee  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  advantages  of  an 
independent  commission  outweighed  any 
disadvantages. 

Firstly,  the  commission  concept  calls  for 
an  evaluation  of  materials  policy  by  exports 
from  inside  and  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  absolutely  essential,  I  believe, 
to  guarantee  the  broadest  jxisslble  scoi>e  and 
study.  This  is  vital  if  this  study  is  to  prove 
meaningful.  It  cannot  be  effectively  accom- 
plished by  consultants  to  an  existing  agency 
of  Government. 

Secondly,  too  little  knowledge  currently 
exists  to  chart  the  directives  needed  to  guide 
a  permanent  agency  In  the  operation  of  a  na- 
tional materials  policy.  For  that  reason,  a 
commission  of  materials  exfjerts  that  has  a 
set  3-year  life  span  will  prove  Invaluable  as 
a  first  step  toward  formulating  a  national 
policy  and  its  installation  within  an  existing 
agency  of  Government.  The  Commission  will 
shari>en  the  focus  on  the  issue  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  an  existing  agency  could. 

That  Is  how  our  Committee  views  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  would,  in  effect, 
serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which  to  raise 
the  stnicture  of  a  coordinated  materials  pol- 
icy for  our  nation.  Whatever  permanent  of- 
fice for  materials  policy  might  be  established 
at  some  point  in  the  future  would  then 
serve  a  truly  effective  and  beneficial  role,  al- 
lowing the  United  States  to  use  its  resources 
and  technology  more  effectively  and  thus  en- 
hance environmental  quality  and  conserve 
the  finite  supply  of  materials. 


CRIME  CONTROL 


Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  rising  crime  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  pervasive  in  American 
society.  Year  after  year  the  number  of 
rapes,  robberies,  murders,  and  muggings 
increases.  And  year  after  year  we  hear  a 
great  deal  of  debate  about  how  to  con- 
trol this  spreading  lawlessness  or  why  we 
must  endure  it.  All  too  rarely  are  positive 
steps  taken  to  do  something  constructive 
about  making  our  streets  safe  to  walk 
at  night  again. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
awesome.  In  just  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year,  for  example,  FBI  statistics  in- 
dicate that  serious  crime  has  risen  by 
another  13  percent.  Rural  crime  went  up 
by  19  percent  during  the  same  period. 
In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  crime  has 
continued  to  spiral.  Last  year  in  our  .^tate 
capital.  Topeka.  crime  i^oared  by  a  v.hop- 
ping  42  percent.  In  the  city  of  Wich:ta 
ctime  rose  by  20  percent  and  in  Kansas 
City  it  increased  by  14  percent. 

Why  have  we  had  to  endure  this  con- 
tinuing wave  of  crime?  At  least  part  of 
the  reason  is  inadequate  police  protec- 
tion. In  some  cases  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  simply  are  not  enough  police 
on  the  streets.  In  other  cases  overbur- 
dened courts  and  outmoded  pri.sons  are 
to  blame.  I  was  shocked  to  read  recently 
that  experts  claim  that  cf  all  leporled 
major  offenses  only  12  percent  lead  to 
arrests,  6  percent  to  convictions,  and  just 
1  percent  to  prison.  And  cf  the  few  who 
finally  do  end  up  in  jaii,  one-third  later 
commit  other  crinics  after  they  are 
released. 

Mr.  Prc-ident.  if  the  ca'oses  of  crime 
are  as  man-/  as  the  police  and  sccioloiiists 
claim,  then  the  cures  are  equally  as  nu- 
merous. The  pohce,  the  p'i  ons.  the 
courts,  and  the  la-.vs  themselves  all  de- 
mand  our   con.stant    attention.    As   the 


aforementioned  figures  on  arrest  and 
connction  percentages  indicate,  though 
certain  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
obviously  made  the  job  of  the  policeman 
harder,  at  least  some  of  the  blame  for 
inadequate  law  enforcement  must  also 
rest  with  those  local  officials  who  have 
not  moved  to  reform  outdated  police  de- 
partments and  clogged  court  sy.stems. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  also  rests 
with  the  role  of  the  policeman  as  a  so- 
cial worker.  Certainly  the  work  that  the 
police  perform  in  the  field  of  commuruty 
relations  is  vital  in  preserving  a  har- 
monious police  neighborhood  relation- 
ship. Nonetheless  the  fact  is  that  some 
three-quarters  of  police  effort  is  ex- 
pended, not  on  fighting  serious  crime,  but 
on  administering  first  aid.  quieting  loud 
parties,  rescuing  stranded  cats,  and  set- 
tling family  squabbles.  Mr.  President, 
the  maintenance  of  neighborhood  har- 
mony and  the  deliverance  of  prompt 
medical  attention  demand  that  these 
tasks  be  done.  But  need  they  be  per- 
formed by  our  already  overburdened  po- 
lice? I  think  not.  Wli.v  not  expand  the 
services  afforded  by  our  social  agencies, 
have  them  performed  24  hours  a  day 
and  thus  let  the  police  devote  most  of 
their  attention  to  direct  crime  fighting? 
Tills  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  work  of  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  can  be  improved. 

Another  area  that  needs  immediate  at- 
tention is  the  law  itself.  On  both  the  local 
and  Federal  levels  crime  needs  to  be  re- 
defined. In  this  regard,  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Laws  was  established  in  November 
of  1966.  Composed  of  three  Senators, 
three  Congressmen,  one  circuit  judge, 
two  district  judges,  and  three  members- 
at-large,  the  Commission  was  charged 
to  "make  a  full  and  complete  review  and 
rtudy  of  the  statutory  and  case  law  of 
the  United  States  which  constitutes  the 
federal  system  of  criminal  justice  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  and  recom- 
mending to  the  Congress  legislation 
which  would  improve  the  Federal  system 
of  criminal  justice." 

The  Commission  has  now  submitted  a 
study  draft  indicating  .'several  items  on 
v.hich  the  members  of  the  Commission 
have  reached  an  interim  coirsen.sus.  In 
this  draft  the  Commission  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  "systematic,  consistent, 
comprehensive  Federal  criminal  code  to 
replace  the  hodgepodge  that  now  exists." 
The  Commission  also  recommends  that 
a  new  approach  to  Federal  crime  juris- 
diction be  taken.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  can  no  longer  say  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned  only 
with  "the  use  of  the  mails"  or  "inter- 
state commerce."  Clearly  we  must  also 
help  provide  expanded  law  enforcement 
support  for  local  efforts  to  curb  such  sub- 
stantive problems  as  frrud,  prostitution, 
gambling,  drugs,  firearms,  and  govern- 
mental corruption.  In  this  I  fully  agree 
with  the  view  of  the  Commission.  I  also 
share  the  view  that  a  major  overhaul  of 
the  .sentencing  system  is  overdue. 

Mr  President,  another  step  that  should 
be  encouraged  is  to  devise  procedures 
that  reduce  the  amount  of  time  a  ixilice- 
man  needs  to  spend  in  court.  In  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example, 
.suspects  in  minor  cases  are  checked  out 
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at  the  station  house  and  those  with  rea- 
sonably responsible  backgrounds  and 
credentials  are  issued  summonses  to  ap- 
pear. Records  in  New  York  indicate  that 
approximately  95  percent  of  those  re- 
leased in  this  way  do  appear  for  trial. 
During  the  first  2  years  this  system  was 
in  operation  throughout  New  York  City, 
roughly  368.000  police  man  hours  were 
saved — or  roughly  the  equivalent  of  add- 
ing 209  men  to  the  force.  This  approach 
applied  nationwide  where  appropriate 
could  significantly  improve  our  crime 
fighting  effectiveness. 

Many  other  techniques  must  be  de- 
veloped and  encouraged  at  all  levels  of 
government  if  we  are  to  ever  come  to 
grips  with  the  shocking  and  continuous 
use  in  criminal  activity  that  has  char- 
acterized the  past  decade.  Frankly.  Mr. 
President,  the  record  of  the  Congress  has 
been  spotty  in  this  regard.  Some  land- 
mark legislation  has  been  passed,  but 
many  other  worthwhile  proposals  have 
languished  in  committee  while  citizens 
across  the  country  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  hard-earned  property  or  endured  the 
heartbreak  of  broken  bodies  or  lives  that 
can  never  be  replaced.  Perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  legislation  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  recent  years  was  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act  of  1968  which  has 
resulted  in  significant  financial  and 
training  aid  to  our  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  In  my  state  of  Kansas  this  year, 
for  example,  approximately  $2,528,000 
has  been  made  available  to  assist  our 
crimefighting  efforts.  All  in  all,  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses  passed  28  separate 
laws  to  fight  crime. 

These  efforts  have  helped,  of  course, 
but  obviously  more  action  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  successfully  curb  our  shocking 
rise  in  crime.  The  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  do  everything  possible  to  win 
the  war  on  crime,  but  unfortunately  it 
has  not  received  the  congressional  sup- 
port it  deserves.  At  least  25  crime  bills 
have  been  introduced  by  the  administra- 
tion or  received  administration  support. 
Of  these,  seven  are  aimed  at  organized 
crime,  four  are  model  acts  designed  to 
curb  crime  in  Washington,  D.C.,  three 
attack  obscenity,  two  drug  abuse,  and 
two  deal  with  preventive  detention.  Of 
all  these  proposals,  only  one  has  become 
law.  The  rest  are  bogged  down  in  the 
legislative  process.  Among  the  many 
measures  now  stalled  in  Congress  are 
such  vital  proposals  a^  the  organized 
crime  control  bill  which  represents  a 
worthwhile  attempt  to  halt  the  activities 
of  the  crime  syndicate.  It  offers,  among 
other  provisions,  further  efforts  to  elim- 
inate syndicated  gambling  and  stiff  sen- 
tences of  up  to  30  years  for  dangerous 
special  offenders  such  as  the  organized 
crime  leader. 

This  much  and  more  must  be  done. 
The  job  will  not  be  easy,  but  the  chances 
of  ultimate  success  are  good.  Just  re- 
cently the  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  said  that  the 
system  of  Federal  block  grants  to  State 
anticrime  agencies  had  shown  signs  of 
beginning  to  work.  Thus,  if  the  Congress 
meets  its  responsibility  to  enact  the  badly 
needed  anticrime  legislation  now  stalled 
in  committee,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  our  crimewave  can  be  brought 


under  control.  Vigorous  action  at  the  lo- 
cal level  coupled  with  strong  Federal 
assistance  should  at  last  produce  the 
"safe  society"  that  all  Americans  have  a 
right  to  expect. 


WE  MUST  BE  SURE  HOW  WE  USE 
DRUGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wasliington  Post  of  June  23  carried  an 
article  by  the  able  and  distinguished  re- 
porter, Mr.  Morton  Mintz,  which  dis- 
closed the  results  of  a  recent  court  trial 
in  which  an  Arlington,  Va.  woman, 
blinded  by  a  diaig  known  as  Aralen,  sued 
for  damages  both  the  drug's  manufac- 
turer. Sterling  Drug  Co..  and  the  phy- 
sician who  prescribed  it.  The  woman 
claimed  to  liave  lost  90  percent  of  her 
vision  as  a  result  of  her  long-tenn  use 
of  Aralen,  the  trade  name  for  chloro- 
quine  phosphate,  a  drug  used  to  relieve 
the  symptoms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

The  implications  of  the  trial  reach  far 
beyond  the  case  in  question,  touching 
such  issues  as  the  promotion  of  prescrip- 
ti6n  medicine  and  the  metiiods  used  to 
inform  doctors  about  the  hazards  as  well 
as  the  benefits  of  drugs. 

Aralen,  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  1946  as  an  anti- 
malarial, was  found  by  some  physicians 
to  be  effective  in  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  and  in  July  1957, 
Sterling  received  permission  from  the 
FDA  to  make  such  claims.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  a  number  of  physicians 
had  begun  to  rep>ort  visual  diflQculties  in 
patients  using  Aralen  on  a  long-term 
basis,  and  at  least  300  cases  of  irreversi- 
ble blindness  concurrent  with  the  use  of 
Aralen  have  been  reported.  Despite  this 
and  other  evidence  that  drugs  of  the 
quinine  family,  similar  to  chloroquine, 
had  been  known  since  1906  to  cause 
retinal  damage,  Mr.  Mintz  reports  that 
Sterling  made  no  attempt  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study,  either  on  hu- 
mans or  animals,  of  the  long-term  effects 
of  chloroquine  phosphate  on  the  retina. 
In  fact,  according  to  the  prescribing  phy- 
sician in  this  case,  the  Physicians'  Desk 
Reference,  on  which  many — if  not 
most — doctors  depend  for  their  ding  in- 
formation, and  the  Modem  Drug  En- 
cyclopedia, both  of  which  are  supported 
by  drug  advertising,  included  no  warning 
as  to  dangerous  or  irreparable  side  effects 
stemming  from  the  use  of  Aralen.  In- 
stead, the  entries  implied  that  the  side 
effects  were  minor  and  transitory. 

The  prescribing  physician  testified 
that  he  was  totally  imaware  that  Aralen 
could  cause  blindness.  After  reading  the 
entries  for  Aralen  in  the  Physicians' 
Desk  Reference,  entries  written  and  paid 
for  by  Sterling,  the  doctor  said  he  felt 
reassured  about  the  safety  of  the  drug 
and  so  prescribed  it  for  his  patient.  Ster- 
ling's detail  man  assigned  to  the  Arling- 
ton area  testified  that  warning  doctors 
about  the  drug's  adverse  effects  was 
only  a  secondary  respon.sibillty.  his  prime 
concern  being  promotion  of  the  product 
and  stimulation  of  its  sales. 

It  was  not  until  1963  that  Sterling  fi- 
nally sent  a  "Dear  Doctor"  letter  to  physi- 
cians advising  them  of  the  harmful  side 
effects.  By  that  time,  at  least  80  articles 


warning  about  Aralen  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  Sterling  had  received  several 
dozen  reports  from  doctors  about  ad- 
verse reactions  in  patients.  Moreover,  the 
letter  belatedly  sent  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  described  as  confusing  and 
more  of  an  advertisement  than  a  warn- 
ing. 

Physicians  rely  heavily  for  their  infor- 
mation about  drugs  upon  the  detail  men 
employed  by  the  drug  companies  and 
upon  advertising  in  medical  journals. 
Since  the  journals  depend  for  their  ex- 
istence on  the  advertising  of  companies 
like  Sterling  and  since  the  detail  men  are 
instructed  to  concentrate  on  selling  their 
products,  the  doctors  are  the  targets  of  a 
constant  barrage  of  nonobjective  infor- 
mation and  claims  geared  to  the  promo- 
tion of  drugs,  even  at  the  expense  of  to- 
tal honesty. 

What  is  urgently  needed,  therefore,  is 
a  mechanism  through  which  doctors  can 
receive  objective,  scientific  information 
about  drugs — the  hazards  as  well  as  the 
benefits.  The  recommendation  has  been 
made,  that  the  Government  subsidize  in- 
dependent medical  journals,  free  of  drug 
advertising  and  free  of  the  infiuence  and 
pressure  of  drug  manufacturers.  As  Mr. 
Mintz  has  written  in  a  second  article, 
"The  Stuff  Doctors  Read,"  published  in 
the  April  1969  issue  of  the  Progressive, 
if  the  very  roots  of  scientific  integrity  are 
to  be  protected: 

Physicians  must  eliminate  or  at  least  dras- 
tically reduce  the  addictive  dependence  of 
their  publications  on  drug  advertising.  They 
must  select  and  support  editors  who  meet  the 
highest  standards  of  scientific  excellence  and 
Independence — men  who  would,  for  example, 
be  willing  to  criticize  specific  drug  compa- 
nies and  specific  drug  advertisements.  Such 
reforms  would  bring  Incalculable  benefits  to 
patients  as  well  as  to  the  medical  profession. 

In  addition,  consideration  might  be 
given  to  establishing  independent  county 
medical  agents  who,  unlike  company  de- 
tail men,  would  be  free  of  any  financial 
interest  in  the  promotion  and  sale  of 
drugs.  Such  agents,  perhaps  working  in 
conjunction  with  coimty  medical  socie- 
ties, could  supply  doctors  with  the  kind 
of  imbiased  and  scientific  information 
essential  to  sound  m.edical  practice. 

Improper  drug  promotion  and  inade- 
quate means  of  informing  physicians 
fully  about  the  medicines  they  prescribe 
pose  a  constant  threat  to  patients  and 
doctors  alike.  Unless  some  immediate 
steps  are  taken  to  reform  the  process  of 
disseminating  information  to  phvsicians, 
avoidable  tragedies  such  as  the  Aralen 
case  can  be  expected  to  occur. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  by  Mr.  Mintz  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Harm  of  Impropeb  Drug  Promotion  Revealed 

IN  Arlington  Aralen  Case 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

Ten  years  ago,  an  Arlington  woman  with 
painful  symptoms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis 
went  to  her  physician  to  seek  relief.  He  pre- 
scribed a  drug  called  Aralen. 

By  mld-1967.  the  woman,  Margaret  B. 
Stumpenhorst,  was  Irreversibly  90  per  cent 
bUnd. 

She  is  unable  to  read,  sew,  drive  a  car  or 
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work — unable  to  do  any  of  the  things  for 
which  central  vision  Is  required.  The  10 
per  cent  vision  left  la  peripheral. 

Mrs.  Stumpenhorst  sued  Aralen 's  manu- 
facturer, the  Sterling  Drug  Co..  and  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  Welmer.  the  physician  who  pre- 
scribed It  for  her.  lor  8250.000  in  damages, 
claiming  the  drug  caused  her  blindness. 

Last  Tuesday,  as  a  Jury  deliberated  the 
evidence  after  a  three-week  trial,  the  de- 
fendants agreed  In  an  out-of-court  settle- 
ment to  pay  Mrs.  Stumpenhorst  $175,000  in 
damages. 

Sterling  and  the  physician  denied  the 
charges  and  the  settlement  was  premised  on 
no  admission  of  liability  by  them. 

The  record  of  the  trial  surfaced  new  in- 
formation th.Tt  reached  beyond  her  particu- 
lar case  and  touched  on  issues  about  how 
prescription  drugs  have  been  promoted  to 
physicians  and  about  the  mechanisms  to 
2:ve  doctors  Information  about  hazards  as 
well  as  benefits  of  medicines. 

This  account  of  how  Aralen  was  handled 
is  drawn  not  only  from  the  trial  record  In 
the  Arlington  case,  but  also  from  a  1969 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  8th 
Circuit,  affirming  a  Judgment  of  $180,000 
against  the  same  company  awarded  to  a 
South  Dakota  woman  In  a  similar  Aralen 
case. 

Other  sources  were  a  wide  array  of  docu- 
ments filed  In  both  court  cases — deposi- 
tions, papers  Involved  In  a  marketing  appli- 
cation to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(PDA),  letters  from  physicians  and  company 
officials  and  representatives,  congressional 
hearings  and  promotional  materials  Issued 
by  the  manufacturer,  the  Sterling  Drug  Co.. 
and  its  Winthrop  division. 

Mrs.  Stumpenhorst  Is  59.  She  was  In  her 
50s  when  she  started  studying  for  a  college 
degree  and  completed  two  years'  work.  She 
had  been  secretary  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  Sunday  School.  A  widow,  she  Uvea 
with  her  mother,  who  is  90.  and  a  grown  son. 
John,  at  821  S.  Glebe  Rd. 

Until  blindness  forced  her  to  give  up  her 
Job.  Mrs.  Stumpenhorst  had  been  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  Air  Force,  which  gave  her  a 
total  of  five  commendations  for  her  work. 

She  retired  In  March  1967.  This  was  13 
years  sooner  than  the  mandatory  retirement 
date.  Her  lawyer,  Aaron  M.  Levlne,  calculates 
the  premature  retirement  cost  her  $98,000  In 
future  earnings. 

The  story  of  the  drug — and  the  ultimate 
convergence  of  the  diverse  forces  that  led 
Mrs.  Stumpenhorst  to  take  It — began  during 
World  War  II  when  It  was  developed  as  an 
antimalarial  agent. 

In  this  usage,  the  medicine,  which  has  the 
public  name  of  chloroqiUne  phosphate,  was 
wondrously  successful.  But  a  p>erson  seeking 
protection  from  malaria  has  a  relatively  lim- 
ited exposure  to  the  drug.  He  takes  It  dally 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  before  entering  a  ma- 
larial zone,  and  then  takes  It  once  weekly 
as  long  as  he  remains  In  the  zone. 

prolonged  treatment 

In  contrast,  a  victim  of  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis takes  a  pill  every  day  for  years,  or 
even  decades. 

The  FDA  in  1946  approved  chloroquine 
phosphate  for  sale  and  use  solely  as  an  anti- 
malarial. One  of  the  FDA's  concerns  was  that 
members  of  the  same  chemical  family — pri- 
marily atabrlne.  quinine  and  qulnoUne — 
were  known  to  have  caused  visual  difficulties 
In  some  users. 

Under  FDA  rules  In  force  at  that  time,  pre- 
scription drugs  were  approved  for  use  only 
when  the  applicant  supplied  substantial  evi- 
dence of  safety  for  that  use.  Sterling  provided 
the  required  evidence  only  for  use  of  Aralen 
In  malaria. 

Nonetheless,  some  physicians,  trying  chlo- 
roquine phosphate  in  other  diseases,  reported 
In  medical  publications  and  told  Sterling 
Drug  of  good  results  In  the  treatment  of 
lupus,    a    chronic    skin    affllcUon    affecting 


mainly  the  face  and  hands,  and  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

According  to  records  In  the  South  Dakota 
case,  Sterling  officials  testified  they  supplied 
money.  Information  and  services  for  research 
In  the  use  of  Aralen  for  treating  rheumatoid 
arthritis  by  Interested  physicians.  If  a  physi- 
cian Inquired  about  treating  lupus  with 
Aralen,  for  example,  the  firm  sent  him  litera- 
ture about  It. 

At  that  time,  a  comj>any  was  not  required 
by  the  FDA  to  get  its  clearance  for  recruiting 
or  allowing  physicians  to  try  drugs  In  cUnlcai 
tests  for  unapproved  uses. 

As  often  happens.  Sterling  praised  Its  own 
product  extravagantly.  In  1952.  when  the 
firm  unsuccessfully  sought  FDA  approval  for 
over-the-counter  sales  of  chloroquine  phos- 
phate, It  asserted.  "Aralen  is  one  of  the  least 
dangerous  drugs  in  existence." 

But  by  1955.  correspondence  introduced 
into  evidence  in  the  Stumpenhorst  trial 
shows,  a  number  of  doctors — sometimes  di- 
rectly, sometimes  througii  salesmen — were 
making  inquiries  to  the  company  about  Ara- 
len patients  who  developed  visual  difficulties. 

In  March.  1957.  according  to  the  South 
Dakota  case  records,  three  doctors  repwrted 
side  effects  on  the  eye  from  chloroquine 
therapy  In  lupus  patients. 

In  July,  1957.  those  records  show.  Sterling 
formally  applied  to  the  FDA  for  permission 
to  label  Aralen  for  one  use  in  addition  to 
malaria — rheumatoid  arthritis. 

On  Aug.  22.  of  that  year,  according  to  the 
Stumpenhorst  trial  record.  Sterling's  Win- 
throp division  announced  the  new  use  for 
the  drug,  saying  it  "effectively  and  safely 
suppresses   crippling   rheumatoid   arthritis." 

The  press  release  announced  a  "crash  pro- 
gram to  build  up  adequate  supplies  of  the 
drug  to  meet  the  anticipated  demand,"  and 
cited  as  proof  of  the  drug's  effectiveness  a 
four-year  patient  test  program  conducted  by 
a  Canadian  physician.  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Btignali. 

Within  two  months  of  making  the  applica- 
tion, the  appeals  court  record  shows,  FDA 
approved  Aralen  for  treatment  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

During  the  following  yenr,  the  South 
Dakota  case  record  shows,  there  were  at  least 
three  reports  of  cornea  changes  in  patients 
taking  Aralen. 

And  in  October  of  that  year,  according  to 
the  Stump>enhorst  trial  record.  Dr.  Bagnall, 
whose  Aralen  therapy  tests  were  touted  by 
Winthrop's  press  release,  reported  to  the 
firm's  director  of  medical  research  of  eye 
complications  in  two  long-term  Aralen  users. 

SOME    BLINDED 

An  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Introduced  in  the  Stum- 
p>enhorst  trial  by  the  company,  says  that 
about  15  percent  of  the  long-term  users  be- 
come permanently  blinded. 

The  number  of  identified  cases  cf  irre- 
versible blindness  is  about  300.  some  officials 
estimate,  but  adverse  drug  effects  of  all  kinds 
are  widely  acknowledged  to  be  grossly  under- 
repKDrted,  the  FDA  Itself  asserts. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company  had  com- 
missioned no  comprehensive  long-term  test- 
ing— in  either  animals  or  humans — on  the 
possible  effects  of  chloroquine  phosphate 
to  a  Stt(mp>enhorst  trial  witness. 

Mrs.  Stumpenhorst 's  general  practitioner 
in  Arlington.  Dr.  Welmer,  testified  he  began 
to  prescribe  Aralen  (although  not  to  her)  In 
1958. 

In  testimony,  he  said  he  did  so  after  con- 
sulting two  reference  volumes  to  reassure 
himself  about  his  tuiderstandlng  that  the 
side  effects  of  Aralen  were  mild  and  transi- 
tory. 

One  of  the  voltunes  was  the  1958  Physi- 
cians' Desk  Reference,  the  most  widely  used 
prescribing  guide.  The  entries  are  written  and 
paid  for  by  drug  manufacturers.  The  other 
manual  was  the  1958  Modern  Drug  Encyclo- 
podla,  which  also  Is  supported  by  advertising. 

Dr.  Welmer's  office  Is  In  the  territory  of  a 


Sterling  "detallman  "  named  James  N.  Dick- 
son. Dickson  testified  that  his  duties,  set  cut 
in  a  Sterling  manual  for  its  field  forces,  in- 
cluding making  an  average  of  six  calls  a  day 
on  doctors  to  promote  the  firm's  products. 

"Physician  coverage  must  Include  the 
known  Important  prescrlbers  and  influential 
men,"  the  manvial  instructed.  "Maintain 
complete,  up-to-date  records  on  each  physi- 
cian detailed." 

Physicians  deemed  "impwrtant"  were  to  be 
seen  monthly,  but  all  were  to  be  escn  at  least 
quarterly.  The  detaJlman.  the  manual  em- 
phasized, "is  the  physician's  major  source  of 
Information  regarding  his  company's 
products." 

How  faithful  -v&s  Dickson  to  these  in- 
structions? 

Dickson  testified  in  court  that  the  greater 
an  inclination  of  a  physician  to  prescribe 
Sterling  products,  the  more  often  he  visited 
him. 

SALES     RESPONSIBILITY 

He  testified  that  stimulating  the  sale  of 
these  products  was  his  primary  responsibility. 
Telling  doctors  about  newly  learned  adverse 
effects  was.  he  said,  secondary. 

Dr.  Welmer  told  the  court  he  set  aside  an 
hovir  a  day  to  see  detallmen.  but  that  Dickson 
had  never  told  him  of  the  posslbiUty  that 
Aralen  could  cause  retinopathy. 

Dickson  testified  he  was  uncertain  whether 
he  had  called  on  Dr.  Welmer.  as  his  instruc- 
tions required  him  to  do.  In  the  period  1957 
to  1963.  He  said  he  was  certain  he  had  not 
called  on  the  Arlington  physician  after  1963. 
the  year  Sterling  Drug  sent  out  a  "Dear  Doc- 
tor" warning  letter  to  the  medical  profession. 

But  from  1957  to  1963,  according  to  the 
South  Dakota  case  records.  Sterling  had  in- 
structed none  of  its  500  detallmen  to  warn 
doctors  that  Aralen  could  cause  retinal 
changes. 

The  failure  of  Sterling  to  tell  its  detallmen 
to  alert  physicians  to  the  peril  of  blindness 
In  long-time  Aralen  use  led.  In  the  South  Da- 
kota case,  to  the  $180,000  Judgment  against 
the  company. 

The  award,  made  In  federal  Court,  went 
to  Irene  M.  Yarrow,  a  Sioux  Falls  mother  of 
four,  who  was  p>ermanently  blinded  by  the 
drug. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  App>eal3  In  St.  Louis,  in 
a  far-reaching  opinion  in  March.  1969,  up- 
held the  award,  saying  that  detallmen,  as 
the  major  source  of  drug  information  for 
physicians,  must  tell  doctors  the  bad  news  as 
well  as  The  good  news  about  the  medicines 
they  promote. 

The  company  has  not  app>ealed  the  award 
further. 

As  early  a.=.  1958.  the  year  in  which  Dr. 
Welmer  began  prescribing  Aralen.  a  ntimber 
of  physlrlans  already  were  telling  of  visual 
problems  in  chloroquine  patients. 

Here  <s  a  sampling  of  a  letter  Introduced 
by  Levine  in  the  Arlinirton  trial : 

Feb.  8,  1958 — Dr  Pierre  G.  Jenkins,  an 
ophthalmologist  in  Charleston.  S.C,  inquired 
about  thrre  patients  on  Aralen  "who  com- 
plained of  colored  hslos  In  their  vision. " 

In  Cincinnati.  Dr  Leon  Goldman  was  "In 
a  quandary"  about  three  lupus  patients 
"tending  toward  blindness"  because  of  eye 
changes  that  progressed  even  after  use  of 
Aralen  had  been  halted. 

May.  1959 — Dr.  Dale  B.  Pritchard  of  Ith- 
aca. N.Y..  wrote  to  the  company  about  a 
45-year-old  woman  who  had  lost  her  vision 
after  taking  Aralen  for  two  years. 

"I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  reference 
in  the  literature  .  .  .  and  wondered  if  you 
had  heard  of  any  retinal  damage  resulting 
from  Aralen."  he  said. 

A  few  days  earlier,  on  April  27.  1959,  the 
Stumpenhorst  trial  record  shows.  Sterling's 
English  subsldiarj',  Bayer  Products.  Ltd.,  re- 
ported to  thft  Sterling-Wlnthrop  Research 
Institute  on  three  cases  of  a  relationship  be- 
tween chloroquine  and  retinopathy. 

These   cases    were   publicly    reported    five 
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months  later  in  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Hobbs, 
of  London.  In  Lancet,  a  British  medical  Jour- 
ixal. 

In  a  deposition  read  to  the  jury  in  the 
Stumpenhorst  case.  Dr.  E.  J.  Foley,  vice  pres- 
ident and  medical  director  of  Sterling  Drug, 
said  the  Hobbs  report  of  Oct.  3,  1959.  was  the 
firm's  first  notice  of  a  cause-effect  associa- 
tion. 

.^DDITIONAL    ARTICLES 

But  even  the  Hobbs  report — and  four  other 
new  articles  in  medical  publications — did  not 
prod  Sterling  Into  launching  a  major  eflort  to 
warn  physicians. 

Dr.  Howard  Bernstein,  Mrs.  Stumpen- 
horsfs  chief  medical  witness,  testified  In  the 
Arlington  trial  that  drugs  of  the  quinine 
family  (similar  to  chloroquine)  had  been 
known  to  cause  retinal  damage  since  1906. 
rve.'SDlte  this  and  related  evidence,  he  said, 
Sterling  put  chloroquine  on  the  marlcet  for 
long-term  use  without  conducting  long-term 
animal  tests. 

nernstem.  who  spent  two  years  Investigat- 
iTi;:  chloroquine  retinopathy  as  a  Public 
Health  Service  officer,  also  testified  that  the 
animal  tests  the  company  did  conduct,  in  his 
opinion  were  Inadequate  in  view  of  the  re- 
ported dangers  of  this  family  of  drugs. 

During  the  following  year,  1960,  there  were 
two  more  medical  journal  warnings  on  Ara- 
len.  The  firm  told  the  FDA  is  would  reflect 
the  new  information  in  the  labeling  enclosed 
In  the  package  (which  Is  frequently  over- 
looked or  thrown  away)  and  In  brochures  for 
physicians  that  would  be  published  there- 
after. 

Negotiations  for  the  '"Dear  Doctor"  warn- 
ing letter  began,  but  were  prolonged  for  more 
than  two  years. 

PRrSCRIBED    IN     1960 

And  as  late  as  1960  Dr.  Weimer,  In  Arling- 
ton, began  to  prescribe  Aralen  for  Mrs. 
Stumpenhorst. 

In  the  1961  Physicians'  Desk  Reference, 
Sterling  Drug  was  continuing  to  describe 
Ara'.en's  side  eiTect.s  as  "often  transient"  and 
claim  that  they  "usually  subside  on  with- 
drawal or  dosage  reduction." 

A  much  different  message  was  put  out  in 
the  same  book  by  Drug  Specialties-Prane, 
Inc  .  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  In  its  entry  for 
Tritls  tablet-s,  whose  principal  Ingredient, 
chloroquine  diphosphate,  is  closely  related  to 
Aralen,   the   lirm   cautioned: 

"Periodic  ophthalmic  examination  should 
be  made  for  signs  of  retinopathy.  Discon- 
tinue medication,  if  signs  of  corneal  edema 
or  opacliication  i  re.sult ) .  Do  not  prolong 
treatment  urmeccss.irily." 

Sterllni;  nvuie  no  entry  at  all  for  Araien  in 
the  PDR  for  1962.  the  year  before  the  "Dear 
DoctC)r"  letter  w;<s  Issued. 

In  February.  19C3— 3';  year.-  after  the 
Hobb?;  report  In  Lancet-  -Sterling's  Dr.  Foley 
sen:  the  "Dear  Doctor"  letter  to  the  medical 
profession. 

By  this  time  betwec-n  70  and  80  articles 
questioning  or  v.-irnlng  about  Aralen  had 
been  published,  and  several  dc^en  re^nrt^ 
and  inciulrles  from  physicians  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  company. 

Tills  letter  i.s  a  ccrnerstone  of  the  com- 
pany's defense  in  the  Stumpenhorst  case,  as 
it  has  been  in  other  d;un.ige  suits  (Levine 
tried  to  Introduce  abnut  75  other  damage 
suit.^  in  the  Stumpenhorst  trial:  the  court 
admitted  25  Levine  claimed  the  firm  lost  or 
settled  all  but  a  few  of  the  cnses.  at  an  esti- 
mxt»d  cost  SI  mllllcni . 

Along  with  changes  made  In  its  literature 
about  Aralen.  the  firm  says,  tiie  letter  denion- 
str.tted  its  concern  and  good  faith  and 
e.xcnerated  it  from  li.ibllity. 

The  letter  w,is  headed  "Inip'^rtint  Dru:^ 
Precautlon.s."  Dr.  Weimer  testifie:!  he  found 
It  confur:ng  on.!  more  of  an  advertisement 
than  a  warning. 


OCULAB    COMPLICATIONS 

The  letter  said  in  part  that  Aralen  "may 
be  very  helpful"  in  lupus  and  rheumatoid 
arthritis  cases  but  that  "certain  ocular  com- 
plications have  sometimes  been  reported  dur- 
ing prolonged  dally  administration"  (of 
Anilen  i . 

It  mentioned  "retinal  change"  twice,  and 
recommended  eye  tests  before  and  during 
prolonged  dally  use  and  an  immediate  stop 
to  Its  use  If  eye  changes  were  detected. 

The  Court  cf  Appeals  in  the  South  Dakota 
case  had  this  to  say  about  the  warning  let- 
ter: "The  Dear  Doctor'  letter  could  have 
been  reasonably  found  (by  the  trial  court) 
to  be  lacking  in  emphasis,  timeliness  and  at- 
tention-Inviting qualities.  A  reasoning  mind 
could  find  that  (Sterling's)  warning  actions 
were  unduly  delayed,  reluctant  and  lacking 
In  a  sense  of  urgency  .  .  ." 

The  company  sent  the  letter  by  first-class 
mall  to  AMA-listed  doctors  through  a  mall- 
order  house.  Dr.  Weimers  characterization 
was  not  based  on  the  copy  addressed  to  him : 
he  said  he  never  received  one. 

Prom  1960  through  1962  (the  year  there 
was  no  entry  for  .Aralen  in  the  PDR).  Ster- 
ling, through  its  Winthrop  Laboratories  divi- 
sion, produced  more  than  227  million  tab- 
lets in  the  most  popular  dosage  of  250  milli- 
grams, the  Arlington  trial  record  shows. 

From  1963  through  1966  (the  last  year  fig- 
ures were  available).  272  million  tablets 
were  produced,  with  production  figures  fall- 
ing, beginning  in  1964. 

In  February,  1965,  two  years  after  the 
"Dear  Doctor'  letter  went  out.  Mrs.  Stump- 
enhorst went  to  an  eye  doctor.  He  testified 
he  thought  she  had  the  beginnings  of  cat- 
aracts in  both  eyes,  but  was  unable  to  pin- 
point the  cause. 

Her  condition  worsened.  On  July  11.  1966, 
she  went  to  a  second  eye  specialist.  Dr  V. 
John  Murgolo.  of  Silver  Spring.  Alert  to  the 
eye  hazards  of  Aralen,  he  asked  Mrs.  Stump- 
enhorst if  she  had  been  taking  it.  Learn- 
ing tliat  she  had  been,  he  immediately  sug- 
gested to  Dr    Weimer  that  he  take  her' off  it. 

Dr  Weimer  accepted  the  suggestion.  In 
his  deposition,  he  said  It  came  as  a  surprise 
to   him  that  Aralen   could  cause  blindness. 

The  company's  entries  for  Aralen  phos- 
phate in  the  PDR  from  1963  through  1969 
say  retinal  changes  "have  rarely  occurred," 
or  "only  rarely  occurred."  but  that  long- 
term  Aralen  patients  should  have  periodic. 
thorough  eye  examinations. 

The  1970  entp,'  deletes  any  reference  to 
the  variety  of  retinal  changes,  but  simply 
states  that  they  have  been  reported  and  thus 
•emphasize  the  necessity  of  periodic  visual 
field  examinations  In  order  to  detect  early 
changes  during  prolonged  treatment  with 
the  drug."  The  company  lengthened  the  list 
of  otiier  precautions  to  be  taken  in  admin- 
li.teriiig  Aralen. 


The  Stuff  Doctors  Read 
(Ey  Morton  Mintz) 

Among  the  nation's  publications  for  phj-sl- 
C!ans,  none  waves  the  flag  for  expensive  pre- 
scribing of  drugs  by  trade  name  more  con- 
stantly, more  openly,  and  more  unabashedly 
than  Massachusetts  Physician,  an  advertis- 
ing-subsidized monthly  which  Is  distributed 
free  of  charge  to  11.500  doctors  in  Massachu- 
setts. New  Hanipshire,  and  Vermont. 

Consider  the  November,  1968,  issue,  which 
had  100  glossy  paj-es.  Typically,  the  front 
cover  was  divided  equally  by  a  "Guest  Edi- 
torial" at  the  top  and  an  advertisement  be- 
low. In  this  case,  the  "Guest  Editorial,"  of 
wh'ch  the  first  three  paragraphs  were  on  the 
cover  and  the  balance  inside,  was  signed  by 
Charles  T.  Silloway.  president,  until  last  De- 
cember 31,  of  the  CIBA  Pharmaceutical  Com- 
pany Entitled  "Hobgoblins — and  Little 
Minds."  the  editorial  was  studded  with  refer- 
ences to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Henry  David 


Thoreau,  and  Samuel  Adams.  These  revered 
New  Englanders  were  enlisted  by  Silloway  in 
an  attack  on  legislation  designed  to  Induce 
generally  lower-cost  prescribing  of  (drugs  by 
generic  name. 

Silloway  did  not  discuss  CIB.A's  pricing 
policies,  such  as  the  pricing  of  Serpasll,  its 
brand  of  a  prescription  drug,  reserplne,  which 
is  widely  used  to  lower  blood  pressure.  As 
readers  of  The  Progressive  ("The  Great  Drug 
Robbery,"  September,  1968)  may  recall,  Sil- 
loway had  some  problems  e.xplalning  Serpasll 
pricing  when  he  appeared  In  September,  1967. 
before  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Monopoly.  To  cite  an  instance,  the 
executive  was  unable  to  explain  why  CIBA 
of  Switzerland,  the  parent  firm,  sold  one 
hundred  .25-mllligram  tablets  of  Serpasll  to 
druggists  m  Bern  for  81.24 — while  In  this 
country,  CIBA's  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
charged  $4.50.  In  the  very  month  that  Srio- 
way's  "Guest  Editorial"  appeared,  Arthur 
Levitt,  the  comptroller  of  New  York  State, 
announced  that  under  a  change  In  policy 
state  agencies  would  purchase  reserplne 
generically  rather  than  by  trade  name.  He 
estimated  that  this  would  reduce  the  state's 
annual  expenditures  for  the  drug  from  about 
$58.0CO  to  about  $3,000.  a  saving  of  nearly 
ninety-five  per  cent. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  m  running 
Sllloway's  "Guest  Editorial."  his  picture,  hi.s 
biography,  and  his  warnings  against  the 
erosion  of  our  liberties  ( by  Federal  and  state 
legislation  for  generic  prescribing),  Massa- 
chusetts Physician  was  showing  no  favorit- 
ism to  CIBA.  Of  ten  recent  front  covers, 
four  others  also  carried  the  first  pan  of  :i 
"Guest  Editorial"  written  by  a  president  of 
a  drug  company.  A  sixth  gave  identical  prom- 
inence to  a  "Special  Article"  entitled.  "Who 
Makes  the  Drugs  You  Use?"  The  bylme  was 
that  of  C.  Joseph  Stetler.  president  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association 
(  P^L^  ) .  On  the  four  remaining  front  covers. 
the  top  half  v.-as  used  to  ann:)tince  meetings 
of  the  Norfolk  District  Medical  Society, 
which  had  established  the  mag.izlne  in  1941 
as  the  Norfolk  Mndical  Neirs.  Publication  was 
suspended  bec.iuse  of  World  War  II.  but  in 
1948  the  publication  was  reactivated  under 
its  current  title  by  Massachusetts  Physician. 
Inc..  a  non-pr.^fit  corporation. 

The  editor  of  Massachusetts  Physician  is 
Dr.  C.irl  Be.irse.  a  seventy-slx-year-old  sur- 
geon and  former  pre;.ident  of  the  Mass.i- 
chusetts  Medical  Society  who  tcld  me  that 
his  magazine  "fills  a  need"  because  it  deals 
with  "the  socio-economic  aspec's  of  medi- 
cal practice."  He  denied  that  the  prominence 
given  the  views  of  dru'/  industiy  :::etutives 
was  conditioned  on  the  drug  adverlisinj 
which — along  with  a  relatively  sm.iU  amount 
of  advert. smg  of  other  kinds— is  the  mag- 
azine's sole  source  of  inco)ine. 

Al'c'noush  .=o.me  of  the  unsigned  editorials 
In  Masscchtiseits  Physician  might  just  r.a 
well  have  been  written  by  the  drug  in- 
di'strv  in-ofar  as  their  messages  ore  ccn- 
cerned,  the  magazine  stands  out  among 
medical  pubiications  fis  a  model  of  candor. 
In  contrast,  coiisider  Ciirrcnt  Tfierfipeutic 
Rc-earc'!:.  a  nionihly  which  sr^ys  it  "is  dis- 
irlbuted  to  the  libraries  of"  all  medical 
rchools  In  the  world  and  to  selected  hos- 
pitals and  medlcil  societies  In  the  Unii- 
ed  States."  This  distribution  is  mi(j>  with- 
out charge,  although  it  is  app.ircntiv  pos- 
sible *o  buv  a  subscriptlcn. 

Since  there  is  no  advertising,  it  Is  obvious — 
but  not  disclosed — that  the  journal  is  subsi- 
dized, mainly  by  the  sale  of  reprints  to  drus 
manufacturers  whose  products  It  acclaims. 
Tills  Ic  in  the  m  :!d  of  Henry  Welch.,  who 
while  head  of  the  Antibiotics  D'v'sicii  of  the 
Federal  Pood  and  Druir  Administration  was. 
in  *he  1950s,  simultaneously  editcr-in-chief 
of  Aiiti'biclics  i-  Chemotherapy  and  Anti- 
biotics and  Clinical  Therapy.  Over  an  eight- 
year  period,  these  publications  grossed  $1.- 
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065.112  from  fifteen  firms — antibiotics  sup- 
pliers, mainly — through  sale  of  reprints  and 
sales  of  advertising.  Welch's  gains  from  these 
enterprises,  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver's 
investigation  of  the  drug  industry  disclosed, 
were  "honorariums"  totaling  $224,000. 

One  of  the  frequent  contributors  to  Cur- 
rent Therapeutic  Research  has  been  Dr.  Leo 
J.  Cass,  director  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Health  Service  and  a  prominent  Boston  phy- 
sician. In  the  November,  1965,  issue  he,  and 
a  then  colleague.  Dr.  Willem  S.  Frederik. 
identified  as  "Biostatistician.  University 
Health  Services.  Harvard  University"  (one 
can  only  speculate  how  valuable  these  slender 
cx^nnectlons  to  Harvard  would  be  to  a  drug 
company  given  favorable  mention),  wrote 
two  articles.  Each  listed  an  identical  set  of 
four  citations,  of  which  three  were  to  reports 
by  "Cass.  Leo  J.,  and  Frederik,  Willem  S." 
Of  the  three  reports,  two  had  been  published 
within  the  previous  eight  months  In  Current 
Therapeutic  Research,  and  the  third  was  "in 
press"  for  the  Journal  of  New  Drugs. 

Such  productivity  may  be  explained  in 
p.irt  by  the  presence  at  that  time  of  Dr.  Cass 
himself  on  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board  of 
Current  Therapeutic  Research,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  publication,  unlike  those  care- 
ful scientific  journals  that  do  not  print  a 
manuscript  until  months  or  even  a  year 
after  receipt,  promises  "prompt  publication. 
.  .  .  Ordinarily,  papers  received  by  the  first 
day  of  one  calendar  month,  if  accepted  for 
publication,  will  appear  in  the  issue  released 
on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  month." 
It  turned  out.  however,  that  a  more  com- 
pelling explanation  for  Dr.  Cass's  prolificacy 
was  that  Dr.  Cass'  studies  were  not  always 
the  highly  sophisticated,  objective  work  they 
were  represented  to  be.  Such  was  the  case 
with  one  of  the  November  articles  which 
concluded  that  a  single  tablet  of  Measurin.  a 
sustained-release  aspirin,  "provided  pain  re- 
lief as  effective,  over  an  eight-hour  period, 
as  did  two  doses  of  immediate-release  aspirin 
at  four-hour  Intervals  at  the  same  total  dos- 
age level  "  Soon  after  this  was  published. 
Chesebrough-Pond's,  Inc..  the  manufacturer, 
launched  a  huge  promotion  campaign  for 
Measurin.  In  a  four-page  advertisement  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation only  two  references  were  cited — one 
to  "clinical  reports  on  file"  with  the  com- 
pany, the  other  to  the  Cass-FYederik  opus  in 
Current  Therapeutic  Research. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  became  suspicious  about 
how,  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Dr.  Cass's 
organization.  Cass  Research  Associates.  Inc.. 
could  have  been  listed  as  an  investigator  by 
twenty-seven  companies — in  applications  to 
FDA  to  test  eighty-four  experimental  drugs 
In  humans,  and  In  applications  to  the  agency 
for  marketing  approval  of  twenty-five  medi- 
cal products. 

In  an  inquiry  in  May,  1966,  Representative 
L.  H.  Fountain,  North  Carolina  Democrat  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  asked  If  work  by 
Cass  Research  had  been  found  by  the  FDA 
"to  contain  false  data."  "Yes,"  replied  then 
FDA  Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard. 

Although  the  now  dormant  firm  blamed 
"certain  deficiencies"  In  record -keeping  and 
the  "otvservers"  it  had  retained,  the  FDA,  in 
a  formal  notice  In  the  Federal  Register,  said 
that  a  number  of  i>ersons  alleged  to  have  been 
treated  at  iBoston's  Long  Island  Hospital, 
where  Dr.  Cass  was  visiting  physician  "in  fact 
were  not  so  treated."  Indeed,  the  notice  said, 
some  of  the  patients  in  the  three  studies  In 
which  the  Cass  work  was  "significant"  were 
"deceased  or  not  hospitalized  at  the  institu- 
tion where  the  investigations  were  allegedly 
conducted." 

The  kind  of  candor  showm  by  Massachu- 
setts Physician  has  been  conspicuously  miss- 
ing in  the  medical  press,  especially  in  those 
publications  whose  revenues  are  derived,  in 
aU  but  trivial  amounts,  from  drug  adver- 


tising. One  example  is  Afodern  Medicine, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  200,000  and  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, Dr.  Irving  H.  Page,  as  its  editor. 
In  July,  1967,  a  dejjartment  of  the  free 
circulation  tiirowaway  called  "Washington 
Newsletter"  protested  that  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Association  had  too  long 
been  denied  a  chance  to  testify  at  Senator 
Nelson's  hearings  on  drug  prices  about  "its 
broad,  balanced  picture  of  what  the  industry 
contributes  to  health,  how  it  goes  about 
doing  so.  and  why  Its  price  level  has  to  be 
higher  .  .  ." 

Last  March,  the  "Washington  Newsletter  " 
downgraded  the  importance  of  Nelson's  in- 
quiry into  Chloromycetin,  the  antibiotic 
which  has  been  responsible  for  hundreds  of 
needless  deaths  {The  Progressive,  June  and 
November,  1968).  Candor  required  Modern 
Medwme  to  identify  the  wTiter  of  its  "Wash- 
ington Newsletter,'"  but  it  did  not.  He  was 
George  Connery,  editor  of  the  PMA's  "News- 
letter." 

The  medical  press'  circulation  leader 
(230,000)  is  Medical  World  News,  a  bi-weekly 
magazine.  Second  on  its  masthead  and  au- 
thor of  its  "Behind  the  News  "  column  is  Dr 
Howard  A.  Rusk.  Behind  Dr.  Rusk  is  The  New 
York  Times,  which  prints  his  signed  column 
every  Sunday  but  declines  to  alert  it«  readers 
to  the  close  ties  the  physician  has  to  the 
drug  Industry.  In  October.  1966.  In  the 
Times,  Dr.  Rusk  depicted  the  drug  Industry 
as  a  counter-force  to  inflation.  Impressed, 
the  PMA  circularized  the  column  Then  last 
May.  Dr.  Rvisk  told  readers  of  the  Times: 
"Drug  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  and  do 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  provide  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  regarding  their  products.  "  At  the  time 
this  claim  appeared.  Dr.  Rusk's  Medical 
World  News  was  the  front-runner  among  the 
throwaways  found  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  have  been  vehicles  for 
false  and  misleading  drug  advertisements. 

Last  September.  Dr.  Rusk  praised  "the  con- 
tributions that  the  American  drug  industry 
has  made  to  Korea  through  many  organiza- 
tions but  .  .  .  primarily  through  the  Ameri- 
can-Korean Foundation."  Times  readers  were 
not  told  that  Dr.  Rusk  has  been  a  leader  of 
this  philanthropic  organization  or  that  he 
himself  has  solicited  huge  glfte  of  charity 
for  It  from  the  drug  firms.  The  point  at 
Issue  was  pungcntly  put  in  the  same 
month — and  In  the  same  newspajier — by 
Jack  Gould,  commenting  on  the  Chet  Hunt- 
ley case:  "If  a  journalist  owns  a  piece  of  the 
action,  he  should  be  the  first  to  disqualify 
himself  from  editorializing  about  or  dis- 
cussing any  aspect  of  that  business.  But  If  he 
persists  in  doing  so.  as  was  the  case  In  Mr. 
Huntley's  commentaries,  then  at  the  very 
least  his  employer,  be  It  a  broadcasting  chain 
or  a  publisher,  should  warn  a  listener.  \'lewer. 
or  reader,  of  the  association  on  each  and 
every  occasion  where  It  Is  pertinent."  Dis- 
regarding the  advice  of  Its  television  and 
radio  commentator,  the  Times  provides  no 
such  warning  about  Dr.  Rusk. 

A  third  throwaway  mailed  free  to  phy- 
sicians— and  one  with  numerous  foreign 
editions — Is  the  twlce-a-week  Medical  Trib- 
une. With  a  domestic  circulation  exceeding 
168.000,  It  claims  to  be  "The  Only  Inde- 
pendent Medical  Newspaper  in  the  U.S."  But 
of  what  is  it  independent?  For  one  thing, 
it  Is  all  but  inseparable  from  William  Doug- 
las McAdams,  Inc.,  a  leading  medical  ad- 
vertising agency.  By  a  simple  device — non- 
membership — trouble  Is  avoided  with  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies which,  to  prevent  conflict  of  interest, 
forbids  ownership  of  news  media  by  adver- 
tising agencies. 

In  Medical  Tribune,  the  advertisements 
are  predominatnly  for  products  of  certain 
companies,  especially  Hoffmann-LaRoche, 
Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical,  the  Up- 
john  Company,   and   CIBA   Pharmaceutical, 


or  their  divisions.  Usually,  the  advertisers 
have  retained  the  McAdams  agency.  Their 
product;  rarely,  if  ever,  are  exposed  to  serious 
criticism — certainly  not  to  the  sustained 
campaigns  that  the  publication  has  waged 
against  two  products  of  two  firms  that  al- 
most never  advertise  in  Medical  Tribune, 
Merck  s  Indocin  and  Duponts  Symmetrel. 
The  executive  editor.  Dr.  Joseph  Gennis.  Is 
simultaneously  executive  vice  president  of 
the  McAdams  agency,  although  readers  are 
not  told  of  this  dubious  duality.  Dr.  Arthur 
Sackler.  the  retired  board  chairman  of  Mc- 
Adams was  a  founder  of  Medical  Tribune. 
He.  along  with  related  Sackler  enterprises, 
employes  of  the  advertising  agency,  and  the 
newspaper  have  shared  a  single  personnel 
directory  and  personnel  director,  office  space 
and  various  facilities.  Including  a  library,  all 
at   130  East  59  Street.  New  York  City. 

Reporting  of  breadth  and  quality  some- 
times distinguished  publications  such  as 
Medical  World  News  and  Medical  Tribune — 
this  should  be  said  without  hesitation.  But 
such  reporting  usually  does  not  reliably  per- 
tain to  drugs.  Advertising  suppcrt  from  a 
single  source  is  simply  not  conducive  to  edi- 
torial independence.  "Thus  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing when  one  of  the  biggest  drug  stories  ever, 
the  criminal  conviction  on  December  2.  1967. 
of  three  antibiotics  makers  on  criminal  anti- 
trust charges,  was  whitewashed.  The  Trib- 
une's doctor  readers  simply  were  not  told 
that  for  eight  years,  tetracycline,  the  valu- 
able antibiotic  which  Is  effective  against  a 
broad  range  of  infections,  was  produced  for 
as  little  as  $1.52  per  hundred  250-mllllgram 
capsules  but  sold  to  the  pharmacist  for 
$30.60.  or  almost  twenty  times  as  much. 

Recently,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion adopted  proposals  to  strengthen  regula- 
tions intended  to  keep  deception,  falsity,  and 
imbalance  out  of  advertisements  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  In  1967.  while  the  proposals  were 
pending.  I  made  a  check  which  showed  that 
ninety-six  objections  had  been  filed  against 
adoption  of  the  regulations,  as  against  zero 
endorsements.  Pharmaceutical  makers  filed 
thirty  of  the  objections,  medical  advertising 
agencies  forty-six.  publishers  fourteen,  trade 
groups  four,  and  IndUlduals  two.  One  of  the 
objectors  was  Medical  World  News,  a  McGraw- 
Hill  publication  whose  seventy-nlne-year-old 
editor — and  Dr.  Howard  Rusk's  boss — Is  Dr. 
Morris  Plshbeln.  former  czar  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  In  an  editorial  attack,  he 
denounced  the  proposals  as  "an  Invasion  of 
medical  practice  and  medical  education" — 
education,  that  Is.  by  drug  companies  whose 
advertisements,  sometimes  false,  are  his  ma- 
gazine's almost  exclusive  source  of  Income. 
On  behalf  of  the  William  Etouglas  McAdams 
advertising  agency,  Dr.  DeForest  Ely,  the 
president,  engaged  In  whlmsey:  The  proposed 
regulations,  he  protested  to  the  FDA,  would 
"Jeopardize  freedom  of  the  press." 

With  rare  exceptions,  particularly  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  the  Medi- 
cal Letter,  which  carries  no  advertising,  a 
robust,  reliable  editorial  independence  Is  not 
the  hallmark  of  the  publications  of  medical 
professional  groups.  The  American  Medical 
Association  derives  almost  half  Its  total  In- 
come from  advertising — and,  by  last  July,  Its 
Journal  had,  within  sixteen  months,  been  a 
medium  for  advertising  messages  for  fifteen 
drugs  which  the  FDA  found  w  be  misleading 
(In  a  few  cases  criminal  prosecutions  of  the 
manufacturers  resulted  i . 

In  1964,  the  AMA  News,  "The  Newspafjer 
of  American  Medicine."  was  confronted  by 
the  conviction  of  Richardson-Merrell.  Inc.. 
and  three  of  its  scientists.  AH  had  pleaded 
no  contest  to  charges  of  falsifying  and  with- 
holding data  which,  under  law.  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  FDA  about  MER  29.  an 
anti-cholesterol  drug.  Massive,  unwise  pre- 
scribing of  this  product,  stimulated  by  ex- 
uberant advertising  and  promotion,  had  led 
to  cataracts  and  other  afflictions  in  thou- 
sands of  patients  before  its  removal  from  the 
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nmrket  in  1962.  The  disposition  made  of  this 
unusual  event  in  the  AM  A  News  was  Instruc- 
tive: a  twelve-Une  Item  under  a  one-line 
heading  (■■Drug  Firm  Fined")  on  Page  twelve 
of  the  June  22,  1964  Issue. 

In  January,  1968.  Psychiatric  Sews,  official 
newspaper  of  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation, devoted  about  a  third  of  Its  total 
sp>ace  to  advertisements  for  drugs  used  to 
tre.at  mental  Ulnefs  and  anxiety.  On  Page 
three  there  was  a  story  headlined,  "  'Generic 
EquivaleaNCY'  Called  Myth  by  Drug  Pro- 
ducers." The  flrst  para^aph  said.  "Phar- 
maceutical manufacturers,  after  enduring 
seven  months  of  virulent  criticism  from  con- 
sumer organizations  In  testimony  before 
[Senator  Nelson's]  Senat;  .  .  .  Subcommit- 
tee launched  a  double- oarreled  counterat- 
tack late  in  November."  But  associate  editor 
Herbert  M.  Grant  acknowledged  that  the 
Psychiatric  Sews  had  done  no  first-hand 
rep..rtine  and  hid  relied  on  "secondary 
sources."  specificaUy  including  the  AM  A  News 
and  "press  releases  from  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Ascociatlon." 

"Let  me  assure  you  we  are  not  kowtowing 
to  th3  manufacturers  on  those  hearings,"  he 
told  nie  Be  that  as  :t  may.  an  analysis  of 
the  story  showed  that  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  it  was  devoted  to  a  pro-indu.srry  let- 
ter by  Alfred  Gilman.  a  pharmacclotist  who 
had  not  been  a  Nelson  Subcommittee  wit- 
ness and  who  had  written  the  letter  at  the 
request  of  the  PMA.  He  acknowledged  this 
to  Benjamin  Gordon,  the  Subcommittee's 
eccaiomlbt.  in  a  telephone  conversion  in 
which  he  said  that  in  addition  to  serving 
Government  agencies,  he  is  a  consultant  to 
three  drug  companies.  Another  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  story  was  preempted  by  two  more 
non-witnesses,  and  somewhat  better  than 
ten  per  cent  was  dedicated  to  actual  testi- 
mony—by the  president  of  the  PMA. 

In  February,  1968.  GP.  official  journal  of 
the  .American  Academy  of  General  Practice, 
devoted  four  and  one-half  of  Its  280  pages 
to  a  reprint  of  excerpts  from  testimony  given 
before  Senator  Nelson  by  Richard  M.  Pur- 
laud,  president  of  E  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  The 
testimony  was  a  defense  of  trade-name  pre- 
scribing. This  Wiis.  of  course,  consistent  with 
the  views  of  GP.  whose  February.  1968,  Issue 
carried  145  pages  of  advertisements  for  trade- 
name drugs.  Including  nine  for  products  of 
E.  R.  Squibb. 

All  too  often,  the  quality  of  articles  in  med- 
ical Journals  Is  low — or  worse.  Dr.  'William  B. 
Bean,  of  the  University  of  Iowa  College  of 
Medicine,  once  told  the  Senate  Anti-Trust 
Subcommittee  that  some  Journals  have  "re- 
fused to  publish  articles  criticizing  partic- 
ular drugs  and  methods  of  therapy,  lest  ad- 
vertising suffer."  'When  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
then  a  Senator,  headed  an  investigating  sub- 
committee, he  asked  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  which  subscribes  to  2.000  medical 
Journals,  to  see  If  any  had  ever  published 
a  comprehensive,  unflinching  post-mortem 
analysis  of  a  drug  disaster.  None  had.  In  1962. 
Irving  Ladimer  of  the  National  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  charged  that  a  number  of  medi- 
cal Journals  had  become  "inadvertent  co- 
promoters  of  quackery,  when  they  permit 
their  pages  to  be  filled  with  questionable  or 
spurious  reports." 

The  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  and  Rep- 
resentative L.  H.  Fountain  uncovered  evi- 
dence that  a  substantial  number  of  articles 
supposedly  providing  objective  clinical  eval- 
uations were  in  fact  written  by  or  for  the 
manufacturer.  In  hearings  held  in  1964  by 
his  House  Intergovernment  Relations  Sub- 
committee, for  example.  Fountain  found  that 
E.  Fougera  &  Co.  engaged  in  this  practice  In 
order  to  promote  Orabllex.  a  dye  used  to 
make  the  gallbladder  more  visible  In  X-rays. 
The  company  Itself  wrote,  or  had  written  for 
It,  laudatory  reports  on  Orabllex  that  were 
carried,  in  1960.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  Journal  of  the 
Southern  Medical   Association,   and  Radiol- 


ogy. This  practice.  Fountain  said,  "surely 
raises  questions  of  medical  ethics  and  strikes 
at  the  very  roots  of  scientlhc  integrity." 

If  these  root^  are  to  be  protected,  physi- 
cians must  eliminate  or  at  least  drastically 
reduce  the  addictive  dependence  of  their 
publications  on  drug  advertising.  They  must 
select  iuid  support  editors  who  meet  the 
highest  standards  of  scientific  excellence  and 
lndepender.ee — men  who  would,  for  example, 
be  willing  to  criticize  specific  drug  compa- 
nies and  specific  drug  advertl.-;ements.  Such 
reforms  would  bring  Incalculable  benefits  to 
patients  as  well  as  to  the  mecllc.Tl  profession. 

Last  December,  one  solid,  encouraging 
omen  appeared,  in  the  form  of  comments 
volunteered  in  response  to  a  letter  sent  to 
306.000  medical  and  osteopathic  physicians 
by  Dr  Philip  R.  Lee.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  By  a  ratio 
of  seven  to  two  i  1,246  to  37,0) ,  the  respond- 
ents endorsed  legislation  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Nelson  and  the  Johnson  Administration 
for  a  regularly  updated  Government  fact- 
book  listing,  describing,  and  indicating  rela- 
tive costs  of  all  prescription  drugs.  The  Gov- 
ernnip.it  would  publish  and  distribute  the 
compendiiun  free  of  charge.  And  by  a  ratio 
of  three  to  two  (858  to  561 ) .  the  respondents 
endorsed  a  Federally  supported  prescribing 
Journal  which,  as  Dr.  Lee  described  it,  would 
provide  objective  evaluations  of  new  drugs 
and  rea.ssessments  of  old  ones.  " 

Any  objective  evaluation  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration will  have  to  take  into  account 
what  it  does  about  such  proposals. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  S  REVISED  FAM- 
ILY ASSISTANCE  PLAN  AND  THE 
NEED  TO  REFORM  OUR  PRESENT 
WELFARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  pa.ssed  S.  2108.  a  bill  to  ex- 
pand, improve,  and  better  coordinate  the 
family  planning  services  and  population 
research  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment available  to  all  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  desire  them.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.  The  program  proposed  in  the  bill 
should  assist  and  contribute  to  the  Pres- 
ident's comprehensive  program  for  fam- 
ily assistance. 

When  the  President  submitted  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  proposing  a  major  over- 
haul and  reform  of  our  present  welfare 
system  on  August  11,  1969,  I  made  this 
comment  the  following  day  in  the  Senate 
in  support  of  the  President's  plan: 

In  my  Judgment,  I  think  It  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  proposals  that  the  Presi- 
dent ha."?  made.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
posals made  by  any  President  for  many  years. 

I  am  sure  that  some  adjustments  will  have 
to  be  made.  Nevertheless,  if  the  program 
were  to  cost  more,  at  least  In  the  beginning. 
It  would  be  worth  it  because  It  would  give 
purpose  to  the  grant  of  aid  ...  to  those  who 
are  poor,  disabled,  unfortunate,  and  in  need. 

I  believe  It  will  direct  our  people  toward 
useful  work  and  training  and  will  raise  the 
standards  and  the  dignity  of  the  people  of 
our  country.  I  am  particularly  pleased  by 
and  support  his  plans  to  see  to  It  that  chil- 
dren, especially  in  their  flrst  5  years,  before 
school  age,  shall  have  equal  opportunity  for 
care  and  training. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  16311,  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970,  on  April 
16  of  this  year.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  bill  on 
April  29,  30,  and  May  1,  with  certain 
changes  recommended  by  committee 
members,  and  the  administration's  pro- 
posals have  been  under  constant  restudy 


and  revision  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  need  and  urgency  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  action  on  the  administra- 
tion's program  this  year  cannot  be 
understated. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Richardson  emphasized  this 
point  at  his  press  conference  of  June  25 
when  he  said : 

I  consider  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  as 
far  reaching  and  imaginative  ...  It  has  been 
significantly  strengthened  to  relate  the  plan 
to  medical  services  and  the  food  stamp  and 
ptiblic  housing  programs.  I  consider  It  really 
the  center  piece  of  the  President's  legislative 
effort. 

Last  Thursday  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  announcement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  LoNG>  that  the  committee 
would  resume  its  hearings  on  H.R.  16311, 
on  Tuesday,  July  21,  and  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  administration  officials  and 
public  representatives  to  testify  con- 
cerning the  revised  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unamraous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  President 
Nixon  of  June  10,  concerning  the  pro- 
posed revisions  of  this  program,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning with  my  public  service  as  a  county 
judge  in  eastern  Kentucky  some  40  years 
ago,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  scrutinize  the  operation  and 
administration  of  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams— starting  with  the  Works  Progress 
Administration — in  my  State  in  their 
evolution  and  development  and  to  ob- 
serve the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  public  assistance  over  this  period  of 
time.  It  is  my  view  that  some  of  the 
earlier  problems  encountered  in  these 
programs,  rather  than  being  faced  and 
dealt  with  head-on  at  the  time,  have,  as 
a  matter  of  political  expedience,  simply 
been  passed  over  or  Ignored  with  the  re- 
sult that  these  problems  have  expanded 
and  multiplied  to  the  point  that  the 
present  welfare  system  has  become  un- 
workable. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  own  ap- 
praisal of  the  problem: 

The  present  welfare  system  has  failed 
us — it  has  fostered  family  breakup,  has 
provided  very  little  help  In  many  States  and 
has  even  deepened  dependency  by  all  too 
often  making  It  more  attractive  to  go  on 
welfare  than  to  go  to  work. 

Not  only  has  the  system  failed  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose  but  in  recent  years 
its  costs  have  skyrocketed.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  50  different  programs 
operating  in  50  States,  with  Federal 
funds  administered  differently  in  each 
State.  Welfare  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  levels  reached  the  gigantic  sum  of 
$72  billion  for  the  year  1969. 

In  his  statement  of  August  8.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  commented  on  the  evolution 
of  the  present  system: 

■What  began  on  a  small  scale  in  the  de- 
pression 30s  has  become  a  huge  monster  In 
the  prosperous  60's.  And  the  tragedy  Is  not 
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only  that  It  Is  bringing  States  and  cities  to 
the  brink  of  financial  disaster,  but  also  that 
it  is  falling  to  meet  the  elementary  human, 
social  and  financial  needs  of  the  poor. 

In  my  study  of  the  operations  of  these 
programs  in  my  State,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  serious  problem 
encountered  in  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem is  that  it  does  not  provide  incentives 
for  those  who  receive  aid  to  accept  em- 
ployment or  to  undertake  job  training. 
The  present  system  discourages  them 
from  doing  so  because  they  fear  that  if 
they  take  employment,  they  may  find 
themselves  out  of  jobs  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  and  then  face  the  problem  of  re- 
applying for  welfare  assistance — a  proc- 
ess that  is  viewed  as  a  threat  to  their 
families. 

The  revised  plan  as  proposed  by  the 
President  may  need  further  adjustment 
in  the  Congress.  But  its  chief  objective  of 
providing  incentives  for  work  and  job 
training  should  be  maintained.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  report  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  the  Senate  will  take  favor- 
able action  in  translating  the  President's 
needed  program  into  legislation. 

Exhibit  1 

Statement  by   the   President   on   'Welfare 

Refohm 

June  10,  1970. 

Past  programs  to  aid  the  poor  have  failed. 
They  have  degraded  the  poor,  and  defrauded 
the  taxpayer.  The  Family  Assistance  Plan 
represents  the  most  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  effort  to  reform  social  welfare  in 
nearly  four  decades.  Today,  I  am  announcing 
significant  extensions  of  the  Administra- 
tion's welfare  reform  proposals. 

BASIC    PRINCIPLES 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  Is  based  on 
four  fundamental  principles: 

Strong  Incentives  to  encotirage  work  and 
training; 

Equity  to  provide  assistance  to  working 
poor  families; 

Respect  for  Individual  choice  and  family 
responsibility;  and 

Administrative  efficiency  to  earn  the  trust 
of  the  taxpayer. 

Administration  officials  have  worked  re- 
cently to  Identify  ways  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  income  strategy  to  other  do- 
mestic programs — such  as  Medicaid,  food 
stamps,  and  public  housing. 

On  the  basis  of  this  review,  I  have  made 
my  decision  to  propose  basic  amendments  to 
the  Family  Asslstfince  Act  of  1970. 

HEALTH     INSIIHANCE     FOE     POOR     FAMILIES 

The  most  Important  proposal  I  make  today 
Is  to  reform  the  Medicaid  program. 

Medicaid  is  plagued  by  serlotis  faults.  Costs 
are  mounting  beyond  reason.  Services  vary 
considerably  from  State  to  State.  Benefits 
are  only  remotely  related  to  family  resources. 
Eligibility  may  terminate  abruptly  as  a  fam- 
ily moves  off  welfare,  often  losing  more  In 
medical  benefits  than  It  gains  In  income. 

In  short — Just  like  the  existing  welfare  sys- 
tem— Medicaid  is  inefficient.  Inequitably  ex- 
cludes the  working  poor,  and  often  provides 
an  Incentive  for  i>eople  to  stay  on  welfare. 

I  will  propose  legislation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  Congress  to  establish  a  Family 
Health  Insurance  Program  for  all  poor  fami- 
lies with  children.  This  insurance  would  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  package  of  health  serv- 
ices. Including  both  hospital  and  outpatient 
care. 

Pinal  decisions  on  the  specifications  of  the 
Family  Health  Insurance  Proposal  must  await 


further  review  by  the  new  Domestic  Coun- 
cil. We  are  satisfied  that  the  basic  principles 
will  work.  This  proposal  will  constitute  the 
second  legislative  stage  of  the  Administra- 
tion's income  strategy  against  poverty. 

UNIFIED     ADMINISTRATION     OF     FOOD     STAMPS 
AND    FAMILY     ASSISTANCE 

The  Administration  has  already  made  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  food  stamp  program 
to  Improve  benefits,  make  them  more  equi- 
table, and  help  even  the  very  poorest  families 
to  receive  assistance.  We  will  propose  that 
the  Congress  build  on  these  executive  re- 
forms to  Integrate  food  stamps  with  Family 
Assistance  and  other  income  support  pro- 
grams. 

Therefore.  I  plan  to: 

Submit  a  Reorganization  Plan  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  Congress  to  transfer  the 
food  stamp  program  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Make  Is  possible  for  a  family  to  "check  off" 
Its  food  stamp  purchase  and  receive  Its 
stamp  allotment  automatically  with  its  Fam- 
ily Assistance  check;  and 

Revise  the  food  stamp  price  schedule  to 
make  it  rise  evenly  with  increases  in  Income. 

ASSISTED     HOUSING 

Present  subsidized  housing  programs  are 
marked  by  Inconsistencies  and  inequities. 

Many  families  pay  the  same  rent  despite 
wide  differences  In  Income.  A  small  Increase 
In  earnings  may  force  the  family  to  move, 
losing  much  more  hotislng  assistance  than  Is 
gained  in  income. 

We  have  proposed  a  solution  to  many  of 
these  problems  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1970. 
Rents  would  vary  directly  ■with  income.  A 
family  would  not  be  forced  to  move  at  some 
arbitrary  income  limit.  We  will  offer  this 
provision  of  the  Housing  Act  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  lis  consideration. 

REFORM    OF    INDIVIDUAL    AND    FAMILY    SEBVICES 

In  Other  amendments,  we  are  proposing 
significant  changes  In  social  services  for 
the  poor.  This  proposal  has  been  developed 
in  recent  months,  and  will  be  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  the   Congress   next  week. 

These  amendments  will: 

Encourage  accountability  and  program 
results; 

Strengthen  the  role  of  Governors,  Mayors, 
and  county  executives; 

Seek  to  eliminate  duplication  and  overlap. 

OTHEB    MAJCR    CHANCES 

Other  Administration  amendments  to  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  make  Important 
changes.  For  example: 

Phasing  out  the  special  program  for  un- 
employed fathers,  thus  eliminating  one  of 
the  most  serious  disincentives  noted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee; 

Limiting  the  welfare  burden  of  the  States 
by  placing  a  celling  on  their  financial  obliga- 
tions under  the  program; 

Strengthening  the  work  requirement,  and 

Reducing  areas  of  administrative  discre- 
tion. 

Nowhere  has  the  failure  of  government 
been  more  tragically  apparent  In  past  years 
than  in  Its  efforts  to  help  the  poor.  The 
91st  Congress  has  an  historic  but  rapidly 
vanishing  opportunity  to  reverse  that  rec- 
ord by  enacting  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1970.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this 
Administration's  total  commitment  to  pas- 
sage of  this  legislative  milestone  this  year. 


i91st  Congress.  2d  Session — House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— Report   No.   91-1303] 
District    of    Columbia    Court    Reform    and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  or  1970 
July  14.  1970.— Ordered  to  be  printed 
(Mr.    McMillan,    from   the   committee   of 
conference,    submitted    the    following    con- 
ference report : ) 

This  is  the  House  printed  version  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  confer- 
ence report  which  was  submitted  to  the 
House  earlier  today  and  adopted  by  the 
House. 

On  page  218  thereof  appear  the  names 
of  seven  U.S.  Senators  as  conferees  who 
purportedly  sisned  the  conference  re- 
port. That  printing  of  .'■■even  names  is  in 
error.  Three  Senate  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee— myself.  Senator 
Charles  E.  Goodell,  and  Senator 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  did  not  sign 
the  report,  I  wish  to  clarify  that  this  is 
a  printing  error.  I  wish  to  allay  the  mis- 
understanding of  the  House  Member  who 
contacted  my  office  indicating  that  he 
liad  voted  in  favor  of  it  thinking  tliat 
the  three  Senate  members  of  the  con- 
ference—who had  publicly  announced 
their  dissent— had  belatedly  changed 
their  minds  and  had  signed  the  report. 
Such  is  not  the  ca^e.  Senator  Goodell. 
Senator  Mathi.as,  and  I  have  not  signed 
the  aforementioned  conference  report. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2601— 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COURT  REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  document  entitled: 


•DEWLS  ISLAND"  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  alert  staff  assistant 
and  a  former  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Volunteer  Service  in  Vietnam, 
Representatives  Anderson,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Hawkins,  of  California,  have 
uncovered  and  courageously  exposed  the 
appalling  treatment  of  political  prisoners 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  Lsland  of  Con 
Son.  The  Congressman  and  their  as- 
sistants uncovered  the  atrocious  "tiger 
cages"  despite  extensive  efforts  by  the 
South  Vietnamese,  with  the  apparent 
collusion  of  American  AID  and  Em- 
bassy officials,  to  conceal  them.  Once 
again  we  have  vivid  evidence  of  the 
character  of  the  Saigon  dictatorship  and 
of  the  lengths  to  which  American  offi- 
cials in  Vietnam  will  go  to  shield  that 
regime  from  scrutiny,  even  to  the  extent 
of  misleading  Members  of  Congress. 

Representative  Anderson  described 
the  incarceration  of  prisoners  in  the 
"tiger  cages"  as  the  "most  shocking 
treatment  of  human  beings  I  have  ever 
seen."  As  described  by  the  Congressman, 
the  "tiger  cages"  are  small,  windowless 
concrete  enclosures  with  iron  bar  roofs, 
each  containing  up  to  five  emaciated 
prisoners.  No  one  of  the  male  prisoners, 
according  to  the  Congressman,  was  able 
to  stand,  either  because  of  malnutri- 
tion or  paralysis  caused  by  shackling  or 
lack  of  exercise.  A  single  small  box  In 
each  cage  was  the  only  sanitation  fa- 
cility pro\-lded.  and  a  single  straw  mat 
served  as  the  only  sleeping  facility  for 
the  five  prisoners  in  each  cage.  Over 
each  cage  was  a  box  containing  lime, 
which  is  thrown  down  on  the  pris- 
oners as  punishment  for  such  offenses 
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as  asking  for  food  or  water.  As  Repre- 
sentative Anderson  pointed  out: 

Lime  plays  the  devil  with  your  breathing 
and  nostrils. 

The  entire  prison  at  Con  Son  is  ridden 
with  sickness,  especially  tuberculosis.  Ac- 
cording to  Representative  Anderson: 

There  is  one  doctor  for  10.000  prLsoners. 
and  about  twenty  percent  of  them  have  TB. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  in  the  tiger  cages 
told  the  Congressman  that  they  had  been 
chained  and  beaten. 

According  to  Don  Luce,  the  former  IVS 
head  who  escorted  the  two  Representa- 
tives, the  prisoners  were  "terribly  scared, 
very  frightened  people."  Mr.  Luce  added: 

When  the  guard  was  not  standing  near 
us.  the  prisoners  would  tell  me  that  they 
had  never  stood  trial  or  been  sentenced  for 
any  crime  and  that  there  was  not  enough 
food,  water  or  medical  treatment. 

Asked  why  she  had  been  arrested,  one 
18-year-old  girl  told  Luce: 
I  was  In  a  peace  demon.stratlon. 

Hardly  less  shocking  than  the  condi- 
tions on  Con  Son  Island  is  the  bland  lack 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  American  offi- 
cials, who  appear  to  have  far  more  en- 
ergy for  concealing  the  malpractices  of 
their  South  Vietnamese  clients  than  for 
correcting  or  alleviating  them.  In  one  of 
those  stiff,  evasive  statements  which  reg- 
ularly emanate  from  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon,  it  was  announced  in 
Saigon  on  July  7: 

The  United  States  Mission  is  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  In  the  corrections  program  here 
in  Vietnam  .    . 

The  statement  concluded : 

Of  course,  the  control  of  this  system  rests 
with  the  Ministry  of  Interior  of  the  Viet- 
namese government. 

Just  to  clarify  the  matter,  the  Em- 
bassy spokesman  who  read  the  statement 
added : 

I  am  denying  responsibility  for  tiger 
cages. 

The  chief  American  public  safety  ad- 
viser in  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Walton,  who  served  as  deputy  police  chief 
in  Los  Angeles  before  joining  the  AID 
mission  in  South  Vietnam,  told  the 
American  Congressmen,  whom  he  es- 
corted to  Con  Son,  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore seen  the  tiger  cages,  although  he 
said  he  visited  Con  Son  once  every  3 
months.  A  fact  sheet  distributed  by  AID 
in  Saigon  quotes  Mr.  Walton  as  describ- 
ing the  Con  Son  prison  as  a  "correction 
institution  worthy  of  higher  ratings  than 
.some  prisons  in  the  United  States."  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Luce,  Mr.  Walton  did  his 
best  to  help  the  prison  warden  in  his  at- 
tempts to  conceal  the  tiger  cages  from 
the  visiting  Congressmen.  Walton,  ac- 
cording to  Luce,  suggested  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives visit  the  "curio  shop"  and 
later  rebuked  the  group  for  "intruding 
into  a  Vietnamese  prison." 

American  officials  who  seem  so  indig- 
nant at  Congressmen  trying  to  learn  the 
truth  about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
might  profit  from  a  short  course  in  Amer- 
ican constitutionality.  The  Embassy  it- 
self said  in  its  prepared  statement  that 
the  United  States  had  contributed  $442,- 
000  to  the  Vietnamese  penal  system  dur- 
ing  the  last  fiscal  year.  These  officials 


might  also  recall  that,  under  our  system 
of  government,  all  AID  funds  are  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  Congress, 
and  tiiat  this  power  carries  vvith  it  tlie 
authority— and  responsibility — to  over- 
see the  use  of  appropriated  funds. 

The  American  mission  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  a  private  proprietorship 
operating  a  foreign  plantation.  Nor  are 
its  officials  responsible  to  or  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  Tiiieu.  however,  great 
their  affection  for  that  regime.  Our-rep- 
resentatives  in  South  Vietnam  are  work- 
ing for  the  American  Government,  of 
which  Congress  is  a  part,  and,  burden- 
some tliough  they  may  find  them,  they 
have  certain  responsibilities  to  tiie 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people.  Among  these  responsibilities  are 
the  duty  to  expend  funds  and  administer 
aid  programs  in  the  manner  intended  by 
Congress  and  to  a^-sist.  rather  tlian  ob- 
struct. Members  of  Congress  who  go  to 
Vietnam  in  search  of  facts  about  the 
administration  of  programs  authorized 
by  Congress. 

Contrary  to  the  assertion  of  the  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon.  American  officials  can- 
not disavow  all  responsibility  for  atroci- 
ties in  South  Vietname.'^e  prisons.  The 
United  States  provides  both  money  and 
advisers  for  the  Vietnamese  police  and 
penal  systems.  That  involvement  carries 
with  it  the  right  and  responsibility  to  in- 
sist upon  .some  minimum  standards  of 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners.  If  the 
American  mission  m  Saigon  was  totally 
unaware  of  the  conditions  at  Con  Son. 
there  has  been  gross  incompetence  in  the 
administration  of  AID's  public  safety 
program.  In  fact,  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  American  officials  could  have  been 
unaware  of  conditions  in  South  Vietna- 
mese prisons.  There  are  American  ad- 
visers in  every  nook  and  cranny  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  U.S.  supports  virtually 
every  activity  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government. 

The  U.S.  mi.ssion  in  Saigon  should  have 
been  concerned  enough  about  conditions 
at  Con  Son  and  other  Vietnamese  prisons 
to  make  sure  that  conditions  such  as 
those  described  by  Representatives  An- 
derson and  H.Avi'KiNs  were  corrected  long 
ago.  If  American  officials  were  insensi- 
tive to  the  sheer  inhumanity  of  what  was 
being  done  to  Vietnamese  prisoners,  they 
should  at  least  have  given  some  thought 
to  the  relationship  between  South  Viet- 
namese prison  conditions  and  the  treat- 
ment accorded  American  POWs  in  North 
Vietnam. 

What  was  witnessed  at  Con  Son  are 
not  "shortcomings"  as  the  Embassy  re- 
ferred to  them;  they  are  atrocities.  This 
was  not  a  "corrections  program"  as  the 
Embassy  referred  to  it.  but  rather  a 
chamber  of  horrors.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  the  U.S.  mission,  either  by  eu- 
phemism or  artful  dodging,  can  escape  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  horrors 
on  Con  Son. 

The  entire  matter  takes  on  additional 
significance  because  of  reports  that  the 
administration  now  proposes  to  provide 
the  Saigon  government  with  at  least  $100 
million  in  new  and  previously  unsched- 
uled American  aid.  The  apparent  purpose 
of  these  additional  funds  is  to  spare  the 
Thieu  regime  the  political  consequences 


of  having  to  take  stringent  internal 
measures  to  control  South  Vietnam's  gal- 
loping inflation  and  to  face  the  problems 
of  an  economy  distorted  by  war  and 
bloated  by  the  American  presence.  It  is 
likely  too  that  these  new  AID  funds  are 
aimed  at  helping  Mr.  Thieu  to  remain  in 
power. 

In  any  case,  it  is  Congress  respon- 
sibility to  examine  any  and  all  new  pro- 
posals for  aid  to  South  Vietnam  with  the 
greatest  possible  thoroughness  and  care. 
By  uncovering  the  malpractices  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  a  prison  program 
supported  by  American  funds  and  ad- 
viseis.  Congressmen  Anderson  and  Haw- 
kins have  performed  a  valuable  service, 
providing  Congress  with  highly  pertinent 
information  for  its  consideration  of  thLs 
year's  AID  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.';ent  that  a  number  of  articles  relating 
to  ihe  prison  at  Con  Son  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bad  News;  A  Fact  Has  Been  Found 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

When  the  Air  America  charter  plane  put 
down  at  the  Saigon  airport,  the  AID  rep- 
resentative raced  to  the  telephone. 

"Something  terrible  has  happened."  ga.speci 
Frank  Walton,  who  is  AID's  adviser  to  South 
Vietnam's  police  and  prison  system,  "some- 
thing terrible." 

Something  terrible  had  Indeed  happened. 
A  congressional  fact-finding  committee  had 
found  a  fact. 

Two  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  D-Callf.,  and 
William  R.  Anderson,  D-Tenn.,  had  Just 
visited  the  penal  Island  of  Con  Son  and  had 
seen  for  themselves  the  often-rumored  but 
never-inspected  "tiger  cages"  where  some  500 
South  Vietnamese  political  prisoners,  includ- 
ing two  teenage  sisters,  exist  in  subanimal 
conditions. 

■It  would  have  been  funny  If  the  circum- 
stances had  not  been  so  appalling,"  recalls 
Anderson. 

The  ex-skipper  of  the  Nautilus,  a  blue- 
eyed,  slow  spoken  man.  and  no  dove,  at  once 
w^ent  to  the  hotel  to  report  the  awful  news 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Rep.  G. 
V.  (Sonny)   Montgomery,  D-Mlss. 

"Montgomery  knew  he  had  a  tiger  by  the 
tail."  says  Anderson,  without  humor. 

The  other  members  knew  it,  too.  and  the 
fact  of  the  American-subsidized  dungeons 
was  the  subject  of  innumerable  hotel-room 
and  airborne  WTangles.  A  grisly  "first"  was 
the  last  thing  the  committee  expected  to  dis- 
cover 

The  House  certainly  never  expected  any- 
thing but  the  rosy  report  on  Vietnamlzatlon 
which  Montgomeiry  rushed  to  the  public  be- 
fore the  other  members  got  a  look  at  it. 

The  12-man  group  was  regarded  as  the 
most  harmless  front-Une  pilgrimage  since 
President  Nixon  dispatched  two  of  his  aides 
and  a  clutch  of  hawk  senators  to  Cambodia 
soon  after  the  Incursion. 

Montgomery,  a  National  Guard  officer,  is  a 
devout  believer  In  the  war  and  once  ad- 
dressed a  congressional  prayer  breakfast  on 
the  subject:    "God  Is  helping  in  Vietnam." 

But  in  the  party  was  Thomas  E.  Harkin. 
•he  30-vear-old  aide  of  Rep.  Neal  Smith,  D- 
lowa.  Harkin  Is  a  dark,  handsome,  sad-eyed 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  a  former 
Navy  pilot  and  a  law  student  at  Catholic 
University. 

He  arranged  for  Donald  Luce,  a  longtime 
volunteer  worker  in  Vietnam,  to  bring  a 
valiant  young  South  Vietnamese  man  who 
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bad  survived  Con  Son  and  the  chairman  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Interior  Committee 
to  the  congressman. 

Harkin  not  only  pressed  the  expedition. 
turned  down  by  three  members,  but  took 
films  of  Con  Son,  an  Infraction  for  which 
he  was  reported  to  the  embassy  by  Walton. 
He  typed  a  report,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
committee. 

"It  would  destroy  the  trip. "  said  one  of 
the  meml>ers  in  voting  for  exclusion  on  the 
grounds  that  the  tiger  cages  would  eclipse 
the  other  "facts"  the  committee  was  bring- 
ing back, 

Hawkins  made  his  own  report,  and  the 
handwashing  began.  Rep.  E.  Roee  Adair,  a 
stout  and  balding  Republican  hawk  from  In- 
diana, referred  ponderously  on  the  day  of 
Harkin's  press  conference  to  "the  Oriental 
mind"  and  "the  sovereign  government  of 
South  Vietnam,  to  which  we  cannot  dictate, 
only  suggest." 

Eep  Lee  H.  Hamilton.  D-Ind.,  submitted 
his  own  findings.  He  called  the  chairman's 
one-paragraph  reference  to  Con  Son  "insuf- 
ficiently complete"  and  hoped  the  revelations 
"would  have  some  Impact"  on  the  Thleu-Ky 
government,  while  glumly  conceding  Its  rec- 
ord of  concern  for  civil  and  human  rights 
is  rather  thin. 

Rep.  Hastings  Keith,  R-Mass.,  in  his  sep- 
arate report,  confined  himself  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

Anderson,  in  his  report,  called  "with  re- 
gret" for  the  replacement  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker. 

"The  real  trouble."  he  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. "Is  that  Thieu  and  Bunker  are  Tweed- 
ledum and  Tweedledee  " 

The  Impact  on  the  Nixon  administration 
and  the  country  probably  will  be  as  faint  as 
the  pulse  of  a  tiger-cage  prisoner.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  planning  to  send  another  $100 
million  to  the  Thleu-Ky  regime. 

As  for  the  public,  it  Is  rather  like  the 
three  committee  members  who  backed  out 
of  the  Con  Son  trip — It  would  rather  not 
know  about  atrocities  on  our  side. 

After  My  Lai.  a  poll  taken  in  Minnesota 
showed  49  percent  "didn't  believe"  American 
GIs  had  gunned  down  several  hundred  civil- 
ians and  over  50  percent  thought  the  news 
of  massacre,  suppressed  by  the  Army  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  government,  should  not 
have  been  published. 

The  House  Is  the  last  body  in  the  world 
to  make  a  protest  of  conscience.  It  displays 
cages  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
American  POWs  under  the  dome  and  con- 
centrates on  the  mote  in  the  enemy's  eye. 

"Now  that  we  know,"  Harkin  asked,  "how 
in  the  name  of  Justice  and  humanity  can  we 
continue  to  financially  assist  and  personally 
advise  the  prison  system  that  does  these 
things?" 

We  can.  it  seems,  quite  easily.  The  country 
has  been  coached  to  consider  dissent  as  the 
overriding  problem.  That  Is.  of  course,  the 
view  of  the  government  which  the  United 
States  supports  In  Vietnam  and  to  which  the 
Pre.sldent  proposes  to  send  $100  million  more. 

Americans   Find    BRUXALrrT    In    Soitth 
Vietnamese  Jail 
(By  Gloria  Emerson) 
Saigon,     South     Vietnam.     July     6. — An 
American  who  visited  South  Vietnam's  larg- 
est civilian   prison   last   Thursday   reported 
here  today  on  what  he  described  as  the  In- 
human conditions  and  Intimidation  existing 
there. 

Don  Luce,  who  is  gathering  Information  In 
Vietnam  for  the  Division  of  InterChurch  Aid 
of  the  World  Coimcll  of  Churches,  said  that 
500  of  the  9,900  prisoners  believed  to  be  on 
the  Island  known  as  Con  Son  were  confined 
In  small  stone  compartments,  and  that  many 
of  the  prisoners  were  unable  to  stand.  The 
prisoners,  he  said,  suffer  from  malnutrition, 
physical  abuse  and  filthy  conditions. 
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Mr.  Luce  was  able  to  visit  the  Islamd. 
which  Is  140  miles  southeast  of  Saigon,  be- 
cause of  Representative  Augustus  P.  Hawkins, 
a  Democrat  from  the  Watts  area  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  Representative  William  R.  Ander- 
son, Democrat  of  Tennessee.  The  group 
was  accompanied  by  a  Congressional  aide. 
Thomas  Harkin,  who  photographed  the  worst 
of  the  prisons. 

The  legislators  were  In  South  Vietnam  as 
part  of  a  12-man  House  committee  that  made 
a  fact-finding  tour  on  the  United  States' 
involvement  in  Asia. 

NEWSMEN  are  BAKRED 

Access  to  the  prison  is  denied  to  newsmen. 
South  Vietnamese  officials  generally  deny 
that  conditions  are  extremely  harsh  on  the 
Island,  which  Is  often  referred  to  by  Its 
French  name,  Polo  Condor. 

The  small  stone  compartments,  known  to 
the  Vietnamese  as  tiger  cages,  --ere  not  vol- 
untarily shown  to  the  American  visitors.  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  had  been  to  see  If  they 
existed. 

Attempts  to  prevent  the  inspection  were 
made  by  the  warden,  Col,  Nguyen  Van  Ve. 
Mr.  Luce  also  asserts  that  when  the  legisla- 
tors asked  to  see  six  specific  prisoners — four 
students,  the  editor  of  a  French-language 
dally  newspaper  closed  by  the  Government 
and  another  man — the  colonel  became  angry. 
Mr.  Luce  had  supplied  the  prisoners'  names 
to  the  legislators. 

After  Insisting  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  In  Saigon  asking 
permission  for  the  group  to  see  the  six  prison- 
ers. Colonel  Ve,  according  to  Mr.  Luce,  said 
in  Vietnamese  to  his  own  aide:  "Do  not 
worry  about  getting  an  answer — the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  send  It." 

The  warden  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Luce, 
who  has  been  In  South  Vietnam  for  more 
than   11   years,  speaks  Vietnamese  fluently. 

According  to  Mr.  Luce,  FYank  E.  Walton, 
the  American  who  heads  the  Public  Safety 
Directorate — an  advisory  program  in  South 
Vietnam  under  the  wing  of  Civil  Operations- 
Revolutionary  Development  Support  known 
as  CORDS — backed  the  warden  In  his  at- 
tempts tjo  block  the  visitors. 

"Walton  suggested  we  visit  the  curio 
shop,"  Mr.  Luce  continued.  "He  was  angry 
to  see  me  with  the  Congressmen  and  said. 
'I  thought  this  trip  was  above  board — Luce 
has  misrepresented  everything  in  Vietnam.'  " 

Mr.  Luce,  who  is  35  years  old  and  came 
here  in  1958  as  a  volunteer  social-service 
worker,  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of 
United  States  Involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
of  the  Saigon  Government. 

Mr.  Luce,  who  had  been  told  of  a  hidden 
entry  to  the  tiger  cages,  saw  a  tiny  gate. 
Representative  Hawkins  asked  Colonel  Ve  to 
have  the  door  opened  after  the  warden  had 
said  it  was  not  p>osslble.  A  guard,  hearing 
the  warden's  voice,  opened  the  door  and  the 
Americans  went  Inside  with  the  warden  at 
their  heels. 

"We  looked  down  from  a  catwalk  through 
large  openings — one  for  each  cell,"  Mr,  Luce 
related.  "These  were  the  tiger  cages  which 
are  not  supposed  to  exist  anymore." 

He  said  that  in  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Ve  the  Americans  visited  two  buildings  com- 
posed of  what  he  described  as  airless,  hot. 
filthy  stone  compartments.  In  the  building 
for  men,  according  to  Mr.  Luce,  three  or  four 
prisoners  are  In  each  compartment,  which 
seemed  not  quite  5  feet  across  and  9  feet 
long. 

"It  was  high  enough  for  the  prisoners  to 
stand  up  but  none  of  the  men  did,"  he  re- 
lated. "They  dragged  themselves  to  the  spot 
where  they  could  look  up  and  speak  to  us. 
The  men  claimed  they  were  beaten,  that 
they  were  very  hungry  because  they  were 
only  given  rice  that  had  sand  and  pebbles 
in  it." 

The  prisoners  also  pleaded  for  water,  Mr. 
Luce  said,  and  cried  out  that  they  were  sick 
and  had  no  medicine. 


Above  each  compartment.  Mr.  Luce  re- 
lated, was  a  bucket  of  powdery  white  lime 
that  Colonel  Ve  said  was  used  for  white- 
washing the  walls  but  that  the  prisoners  said 
was  thrown  down  on  them  when  they  asked 
for  food. 

The  women  prisoners,  who  niunbered 
about  250.  told  Mr,  Luce,  he  said,  that  they 
were  moved  from  mainland  prisons  seven 
months  ago.  They  had  the  same  complaints, 
he  added,  and  also  said  there  was  no  water 
for  washing. 

He  said  there  appeared  to  be  60  or  70  com- 
partments In  each  of  the  two  buildings, 
with  five  women  in  a  compartment. 

When  the  group  came  out  of  the  tiger 
camps  after  an  hour  and  15  minutes.  Mr. 
Luce  said,  they  met  Mr.  Walton,  who^ffe- 
buked  them  for  "intruding"  into  a  Viet- 
namese prison. 

Mr.  Luce  related  that  Mr,  Hawkins  said 
that  he  hoped  Americans  In  North  Vietnam 
were  not  being  treated  as  were  the  prisoners 
he  had  seen. 

A  fact  sheet  distributed  in  Saigon  by  Mr. 
Walton's  agency  over  his  signature  quotes 
him  as  describing  the  "Con  Son  National 
Correction  Center  "  as  follows: 

"In  the  opinion  of  correction  advisors  with 
lengthy  U.S.  penology  experience.  Con  Son 
Is  not  a  'Devil's  Island,'  but  on  the  contrary 
Is  a  correctional  institution  worthy  of  higher 
ratings  than  some  prisons  In  the  United 
States," 

other  facilities  visited 

The  center  was  established  by  the  French 
In  1862  and  Its  name  stands  for  a  fearful 
ordeal.  The  French,  It  Is  said,  built  the  tiger 
cages. 

The  legislators  and  their  aide,  with  Mr. 
Luce,  toured  three  somewhat  more  orthodox 
facilities  where  groups  of  prLsoners  are  con- 
fined In  a  large  room. 

Mr.  Luce,  who  was  busy  talking  with  the 
prisoners,  said  today  that  he  could  not  ob- 
serve whether  the  conditions  were  adequate. 

"They  were  terribly  scared,  very  frightened 
people."  Mr.  Luce  said,  "When  the  guard 
was  not  standing  near  us,  the  prisoners 
would  tell  me  that  they  had  never  stood 
trial  or  been  sentenced  for  any  crime  and 
that  there  was  not  enough  food,  water  or 
medical  treatment." 

"When  the  prison  guards  came  up."  Mr. 
Luce  added,  "the  prisoner  would  say  to  me. 
'I  am  a  political  prisoner.'  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  guard  replied  for  the  man.  "You 
were  arrested  because  you  were  a  traitor." 

South  Viet   Prison  Found  "Shocking" 
(By  George  C,  Wilson) 

A  South  Vietnamese  prison  where  men 
and  women  are  locked  up  In  wlndowless  cages 
and  disciplined  with  dustings  of  choking  lime 
was  described  by  two  congressmen  yester- 
day. 

Reps.  William  R.  Anderson  (D-Tenn.)  and 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (D-Callf.)  provided 
that  description  on  the  basis  of  their  tour 
of  Con  Son  Island  Prison.  60  miles  off  the 
South  Vietnamese  cotist  on  July  2. 

"It  was  the  most  shocking  treatment  of 
human  beings  I  have  ever  seen."  said  Ander- 
son, a  49-year-old  former  submarine  officer 
who  won  the  Bronze  Star  combat  award, 

Anderson  and  Hawkins  were  part  of  a 
House  of  Representatives  fact-finding  group 
that  made  an  on-the-spot  assessment  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  They  were  the  only  congress- 
men who  toured  the  prison,  where  10,000 
persons — most  of  them  held  for  political 
offenses — are  kept. 

The  formal  report  on  the  trip  submitted 
to  the  House  yesterday  contained  only  one 
paragraph  on  Con  Son.  But  Chairman  G.  V. 
Montgomery  (D.-Mlss.)  of  the  Special  House 
Committee  said  "we  do  not  condone"  the 
prison  conditions  and  mentioned  it  briefly 
because  "we  didn't  want  to  focus  the  report 
on  it." 

Anderson,  In  an  interview,  said  this  is  what 
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he  saw  at  Con  Son  In  a  tour  that  started 
about  9  In  the  morning  and  continued  until 
mid-afternoon,  including  a  look  at  the  "tiger 
cages"  the  South  Vietnamese  prison  com- 
rr.andant  tried  to  keep  bidden  from  the 
Americans : 

He  approached  a  wall  of  one  compound  and 
looked  for  what  he  had  been  told  In  Saigon 
would  be  a  hidden  door  into  the  tiger  cages 
he  had  heard  about. 

"I  had  been  told  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese hid  the  door  with  a  stack  of  wood," 
Anderson  said. 

Through  an  Interpreter  Anderson  and 
Hawkins  had  brought  with  them  from  Saigon 
to  the  prison,  Anderson  asked  the  command- 
ant to  show  the  Americans  the  tiger  cages. 
•'I  had  been  told  they  were  In  Compound  4," 
Anderson  said. 

As  they  stood  before  an  uncimouflaged 
door  in  the  wall  of  Compound  4,  Anderson 
pressed  the  Issue  of  the  cages,  even  asking 
where  that  door  led. 

"He  said  It  was  to  another  compound.  But 
Just  then — probably  because  the  guard  had 
heard  the  commandant  talking— the  door 
swung  open.  The  conunandant  looked  like  a 
fellow  who  had  dropped  his  teeth  because  It 
was  obvious  that  door  did  not  lead  to  another 
compound 

"The  commandant,"  Anderson  continued, 
"had  no  choice  but  to  let  vis  go  Inside. 

"We  saw  a  one-story  foundation  with  no 
windows  in  It  of  any  kind.  We  went  up  the 
stairs  to  a  kind  of  catwalk  and  could  look 
down  through  Iron  bars  about  %  of  an  Inch 
thick  at  prisoners  Inside  solid  concrete  cages 
about  5  by  9  feet." 

Anderson  said  the  concrete  cages  with  the 
Iron  bar  roofs  were  on  either  side  of  th3  cat- 
walk. Most  of  the  "tiger  cages"  had  five  peo- 
ple In  them,  although  a  few  had  three.  The 
walls  stretching  up  to  the  bars  were  about 
six  or  seven  feet  high. 

"I  noticed  a  box  standing  over  each  c^iee 
and  asked  the  commandant  what  was  In  it. 
He  said  sand.  I  felt  it  and  said  I  knew  it 
wasn't  sand.  He  then  said  It  was  Ume  for 
washing  down  the  walls  of  the  cages  But  I 
could  see  Ume  clinging  from  the  Iron  bars," 
With  the  help  of  some  advance  Informa- 
tion, Anderson  found  the  evidence  compell- 
ing that  the  Ume  was  thrown  on  the  prison- 
ers. "Lime  plays  the  devil  with  your  breathing 
and  nostrils,"  Anderson  said  In  describing  the 
lime  punishment. 

No  one  of  the  male  prisoners  was  able  to 
stand,  Anderson  said.  They  indicated  to  him 
by  both  talk  and  pointing  at  their  limbs  that 
they  had  lost  the  use  of  their  legs.  Anderson 
figured  this  was  either  from  malnutrition  or 
paralysis  from  lack  of  any  exercise. 

The  only  visible  sa.iitation  faciliiy  Inside  a 
cage,  Anderson  said,  was  a  single  wood  or 
porcel.iln  container  about  the  size  of  a  waste 
basket.  One  straw  mat  served  as  sleeping  fa- 
cilities for  the  five  prisoners  jammed  into 
the  cage,  Anderson  said. 

While  he  did  not  see  anyone  shackled  to 
the  wall,  the  congressman  said  he  saw  steel 
plates  evidently  designed  for  ankle  shackles 
In  the  cages 

After  walking  over  the  double  line  of  tiger 
c-iges,  which  Anderson  estimated  contained 
about  200  men  In  50  cages,  the  congressiona'. 
party  walked  to  the  corresponding  prison  for 
the  women  prisoners. 

There,  in  a  separate  building  in  the  same 
compound,  Anderson  found  a  girl  who  spoke 
English.  She  said  she  was  18  and  had  been 
arrested  while  caught  up  In  a  political  dem- 
onstration. She  claimed  she  herself  had  not 
demonstrated  but  had  been  Imprisoned  for 
seven  months  at  that  time,  with  no  bath  In 
two  months. 

"She  said  her  sister  was  somewhere  In  the 
compound,  was  sick  but  the  girl  didn't  know 
where  she  was,"  Anderson  said,  "She  looked 
pitiful.  Most  of  the  prisoners  looked  quite 
thin." 
The  women,  too,  evidently  got  the  lime 


treatment  as  punishment  because  the  same 
boxes  of  It  were  over  the  Iron  gratings.  "Some 
women  were  standing  or  could  stand,"  An- 
derson said,  evidencing  less  severe  periods  of 
Incarceration. 

He  estimated  there  were  about  160  women 
In  the  tiger  cages. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
escort,  former  Los  Angeles  police  oflBcer  P^ank 
Walton,  told  the  congressmen  that  there  were 
about  10,000  prisoners  in  the  whole  prison 
complex  and  only  about  35  of  them  were  for- 
mer prisoners  of  war. 

Walton  himself,  Anderson  said,  had  never 
seen  the  tiger  cages  before.  As  part  of  Wal- 
ton's Job  as  head  of  the  AID  section  advising 
the  'Thieu  Government's  national  police 
force  and  penal  system,  the  former  Los  An- 
geles police  officer  said  he  visited  Con  Son 
once  every  three  months, 

Anderson  said  he  told  American  officials 
"that  there  must  be  an  early  flight  leaving 
Saigon"  for  Walton  and  other  AID  personnel 
"who  have  done  such  a  botched  up  Job"  of 
overseeing  prison  conditions  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  American  government  through  AID 
funds,  Anderson  said,  had  spent  as  much  as 
$100  million  a  year  to  assist  the  South  Viet- 
namese national  police  force.  The  AID  fig- 
ure is  below  that  for  this  current  year,  he 
said. 

Since  American  money  links  the  U.S.  to 
the  prison  conditions,  the  findings  of  the 
congressmen  are  likely  to  embarrass  the 
Nixon  administration  and  provide  Hanoi  with 
fresh  propaganda  ammunition. 

The  chairman  of  the  Interior  committee 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  assembly,  Anderson 
said,  told  him  that  "their  own  efforts  had 
not  been  very  successful"  In  exposing  prison 
treatment.  The  South  Vietnamese  assembly 
chairman,  he  said,  encouraged  the  Americans 
to  publicize  what  they  had  seen  at  Con  Son. 
Sickness,  especially  tuberculosis.  Is  ramp- 
ant at  Con  Son,  Anderson  said.  Most  of  the 
male  prisoners  told  him  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned on  the  Island  for  "many  years." 

One  prisoner  In  the  part  of  the  compound 
outside  of  the  tiger  cages  told  Anderson  he 
had  been  In  Con  Son  17  years,  "received  mall 
once  a  year  and  was  bad  off  with  TB." 

"There  Is  one  doctor  for  the  10,000  pris- 
oners," Anderson  said,  "and  about  20  per 
cent  of  them  have  TB." 

"Some  of  the  prisoners  In  the  tiger  cages 
claimed  to  have  been  chained  and  beaten," 
Anderson  said. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  are  suspected  Vlet- 
cong  while  others  were  committed  for  crimi- 
nal acts,  according  to  Anderson's  findings. 


United  States  To  Boost  Saigon  Aid  by  $100 
Million 


(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Saigon.  July  6.— After  a  bitter  struggle 
within  the  Americin  mission  here,  'he  United 
States  hr.-s  decided  on  a  new  and  generous 
economic  aid  policy  for  South  Vietnam.  The 
Saigon  government  will  soon  receive  at  least 
$100  million  in  new  American  aid.  Informed 
sources  said  today. 

According  to  U.S.  officials  here,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  decided  not  to  burden 
the  Thleu  government  with  demands  for 
severe  nnd  sudden  economic  reforms  during 
this  stage  of  the  Vietnamlzation  process. 

Some  officials  here  think  the  administra- 
tion also  wants  to  help  President  Thieu  get 
re-elected  next  year. 

Another  indication  of  the  more  generous 
American  attitude  was  President  Nixon's 
private  letter  to  President  Thleu.  delivered 
Saturd-y  by  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  In  which  Mr.  Nixon  said  the  U.S. 
would  provide  canned  food  for  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  their  families. 

The  letter  also  said  a  U.S. -finance  housing 
program  for  Vietnamese  soldiers"  families 
would  result  in  20,000  new  houses  built  in 


each   of  the  next   five  years,   according  to 
authoritative  Vietnamese  sources. 

The  Saigon  government  had  requested  the 
food  and  housing  aid,  which  will  cost  more 
than  $50  million,  as  well  as  addlUonal  dollar 
aid  to  finance  Vietnamlzation  and  to  cope 
with  rampant  inflation  and  a  gaping  budget 
deficit.  It  Is  this  dollar  aid  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  now  agreed  to  grant,  according  to 
official  sources  here. 

Saigon  received  $365  million  in  economic 
aid  In  fiscal  1970  through  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID) . 

Adoption  of  the  new  U.S.  policy  will  mean 
the  abrupt  transfer  of  the  counselor  of  the 
U.S.  embassy  for  economic  affairs,  Robert  H, 
Harlan.  He  will  be  replaced  by  Charles 
Cooper,  now  a  Rand  Corp.  consultant,  who 
was  economic  counselor  of  the  embassy  in 
1967-68, 

Cooper  recently  visited  Vietnam  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  for  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  was  largely  responsible  for  pushing 
the  more  generous  aid  policy,  official  sources 
said.  Harlan  opposed  the  change  In  current 
policy,  according  to  these  sources. 

The  decision  to  give  more  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Thieu  government  means  that  a 
policy  and  program  developed  In  the  AID 
mission  here  for  the  next  two  years  of  the 
war  win  be  scrapped.  The  old  policy  would 
have  required  the  South  Vietnamese  to  in- 
crease taxation  sharply  and  to  take  other 
restrictive  measures  to  bring  Vietnam's  lop- 
sided economy  into  better  balance. 

The  Vietnamese  have  agreed  to  make  .sub- 
stantial reforms,  but  they  are  not  willing 
to  Jeopardize  the  government's  political  posi- 
tion by  sudden  and  harsh  measures.  As  the 
minister  of  economy,  Phnm  Kim  Ngoc.  said 
in  an  interview  today,  "If  I  tighten  the  belt 
whose  belt  do  I  tighten?  The  people  in  the 
cities.  I  don't  have  the  administrative  struc- 
ture to  tax  the  people  in  the  countryside." 
As  Ngoc  noted,  "It  is  the  urban  population 
that  has  already  paid  the  biggest  price  for 
rampant  Inflation  in  Vietnam,"  Any  further 
penalty  for  these  people  could  turn  them 
against  the  government,  in  the  opinion  cf 
many  Vietnamese. 

This  situation  Indicates  the  change  that 
has  occurred  in  Vietnam  since  the  Saigon 
government  established  control  over  most 
of  the  countryside  last  year:  Where  once  the 
countryside  was  regarded  as  the  crucial  arena 
of  the  war  against  the  Vletcong,  now  the 
cities  and  towns  are  seen  as  the  key  areas. 
At  the  moment,  the  government  is  facing 
an  ever-lncrealsng  budget  deficit  with  no 
prospect  of  substantial  new  revenues,  except 
what  American  aid  may  provide.  The  govern- 
ment has  also  decided  tentatively  that  it 
must  Increase  the  salaries  of  civil  servants 
and  soldiers  by  40  to  50  per  cent,  to  try  to 
compensate  for  the  huge  loss  of  real  income 
they  have  suffered  during  the  galloping  war- 
time Inflation. 

The  economic  situation  here  has  become 
so  serious  that  many  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can officials  regard  It  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
government's  biggest  problem.  Economic  Is- 
sues seem  to  be  the  single  most  potent  politi- 
cal factor  In  this  faction -ridden  society.  The 
population  has  had  to  cope  with  a  general 
cost-of-living  increase  of  more  than  50  per 
cent  In  the  last  year. 

The  political  significance  of  economic  issues 
prom.pted  the  Nixon  administration's  decision 
to  be  more  generous  to  South  Vietnam  in  the 
future,  according  to  official  sources  here. 

Though  some  aid  technicians  are  upset 
that  the  U.S.  is  not  going  to  force  Saigon 
to  face  up  to  the  problems  of  its  bizarre 
and  lopsided  economy,  many  other  U.S.  of- 
ficials here  express  satisfaction  that  the  U.S. 
will  not  try  to  alleviate  some  of  Thleu's 
problems  at  this  time. 

The  dispute  over  how  best  to  assist  the 
Vietnamese  Illustrates  one  of  the  generally 
forgotten  Issues  raised  by  Vietnamlzation. 
That  Is,  what  are  America's  responsibilities 
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to  this  society,  new  that  the  U.S.  has  decided 
tliflt  It  Qan  not  continue  supporting  It  mlU- 
tarily  for  an  indefinite  period? 

A  popular  view  among  officials  here  Is  that 
Washington  should  be  willing  to  Increase  Its 
financial  assistance  as  It  withdraws  American 
soldiers.  But  U.S.  officials  here  acknowledge 
that  this  attitude  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  mood  of  Congress,  which 
theoretically  must  appropriate  any  aid  for 
South  Vietnam. 

"You've  economized  on  American  lives," 
Economy  Minister  Ngoc  said  today,  "you  can't 
economize  on  American  dollars." 

Ngoc  says  he  realizes  that  U.S.  aid  will  have 
to  decUne  fventually.  and  "we  want  to  re- 
place American  resources." 

But  the  government  can't  do  this  over- 
night, he  adds.  "Political  survival  Is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  Vietnamlzation." 

With  this  priority  paramount,  Ngoc  said, 
he  cannot  try  to  solve  all  Vietnam's  eco- 
nomic problems  In  a  stroke, 

•I  am  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
1970,"  he  said.  "I'm  concerned  with  riots  in 
the  street  now."  ITils  was  a  reference  to  pro- 
testing wsir  veterans,  students  and  Bud- 
dhists, all  of  whose  grievances  can  be  traced 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  economic  condi- 
tions. 

ECONOMIC    DISPUTE 

Referring  indirectly  to  the  dispute  between 
economic  technicians  and  politically  sensitive 
officials  in  the  American  mission,  Ngoc  said 
his  problems  cannot  be  solved  "by  pure  eco- 
nomics." 

"It's  something  that  has  to  be  done  in 
the  context  of  Vietnam  today,"  he  said. 

Ngoc  promised  that  he  would  increase 
taxes  on  the  rural  population,  control  Im- 
ports of  luxury  goods  and  double  the 
amount  of  money  collected  from  Vietnam's 
largely  Ignored  income  tax. 

The  minister,  who  was  educated  in  the 
TJ.S.  and  speaks  fluent  English,  making  him 
a  favorite  of  U.S.  officials  here,  also  said  he 
hoped  to  help  the  Vietnamese  economy  grow. 

This  is  a  favorite  theme  of  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials. In  a  speech  Saturday  night.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky  lambasted  American  aid  because  it 
provided  massive  Imports  without  Increasing 
domestic  production  In  Vietnam. 

United   States    Denies   Responsibility    for 
"Tiger  Cages"  at  Conson 
(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Saigon,  July  7. — An  American  spokesman 
said  tonight  that  U.S.  officials  had  been  aware 
of  "tiger  cages"  at  the  prison  on  Ccmson 
Island,  and  had  "discussed  this  with  Viet- 
namese officials."  But  the  spokesman  went 
to  extraordinary  length  to  disassociate  the 
U.S.  mission  from  the  operation  of  the  Viet- 
namese prison  system. 

In  a  press  conference  convened  hastily  at 
11  p.m.  Saigon  time,  Roy  W.  Johnson  of  the 
embassy  information  staff  read  a  statement 
which  said : 

"The  United  States  mission  is  awEire  of 
shortcomings  In  the  corrections  program 
here  In  Vietnam.  Our  advisory  effort  and 
assistance  are  designed  to  help  the  Vietnam- 
ese government,  to  the  extent  we  possibly 
can  to  improve  their  system  as  rapidly  and 
completley  as  possible  .  .  ." 

"Of  course,"  the  statement  concluded, 
"the  control  of  this  system  rests  with  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  of  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment. Specifically,  there  Is  no  (American) 
public  safety  adviser  stationed  at  Conson." 

T*o  U.S.  congressmen  who  visited  the  pris- 
on at  Conson  last  Thursday  reported  In 
Washington  yesterday  that  conditions  there 
were  "shocking." 

Reps.  William  R.  Anderson  (D.-Tenn.)  and 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (D-Callf.)  said  men 
and  women  prisoners  were  kept  In  the  wln- 
dowless,  crowded  tiger  cages  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Some  had  lost  the  use  of  their 
'egs,  the  congressmen  said. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Johnson  said 


here  today,  "I  am  denying  [American]  re- 
sponsibility for  tiger  cages." 

He  added  that  Frank  E.  Walton,  a  former 
deputy  police  chief  In  Los  Angeles  who  Is 
the  chief  American  public  safety  adviser 
here,  and  his  staff  have  "urged  strongly  that 
a  detailed  Investigation  be  made  and  any 
needed  corrections  be  made  '  at  Conson. 
Johnson  said  this  recommendation  was  made 
before  the  current  publicity. 

Reached  by  telephone  this  afternoon,  Wal- 
ton said  he  had  been  instructed  "to  keep 
my  Up  zlppered,"  and  declined  to  comment 
further.  He  accompanied  Reps.  Hawkins  and 
Anderson  on  their  visit  to  Conson. 

The  tropical  Island,  which  houses  more 
than  9,000  civil  criminals  and  poUtlcal  pris- 
oners, including  suspected  Vletcong,  has  a 
reputation  as  a  sort  of  Vietnamese  Devil's 
Island. 

In  a  mimeographed  fact  sheet  about  the 
prison.  Walton  referred  to  its  unsavory  rep- 
utation, saying,  "In  the  opinion  of  the  cor- 
rections advisers  with  lengthy  penology  ex- 
perience, Conson  is  not  a  Devil's  Island 
but  on  the  contrary  Is  a  correctional  insti- 
tution worthy  of  higher  ratings  than  some 
prisons  In  the  United  States," 

r.s.  contribution 

The  embassy's  prepared  statement  said 
that  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  United 
States  contributed  $442,000  to  the  Vletnam- 
e,=e  penal  system,  primarily  for  construction 
of  new  facilities. 

John.5on  said  that  there  already  had  been 
improvements  made  at  Conson.  .ind  "pos- 
sibly by  Asian  standards  the  prisons  aren't 
that  bad." 

'I  think  the  entire  situation  on  the  Is- 
lund  hr.s  Improved,"  he  said,  "maybe  not  that 
particular  area  (the  tiger  cages)  .  .  . 

"They  tell  me  ;n  many  ways  it  (Conson 
Prison)  is  ahead  of  many  advanced  penal 
instltutlon-s,"  Johnson  said.  He  said  he 
thought  "about  500  people"  were  Imprisoned 
in  the  tiger  cages. 

The  U.S.  public  safety  advisers  are  part 
of  the  pacification  program,  directed  by  Am- 
bassador William  Colby.  Johnson  was  asked 
if  Colby  was  concerned  about  the  situation 
at;  Conson. 

"He's  been  concerned  atwut  it  for  the  last 
several  hours,"  Johnson  replied  with  a 
smile. 

Johnson  had  no  comment  when  asked  if 
revelations  about  Conson's  tiger  cages  had 
any  effect  on  previous  U.8.  protests  to  North 
Vietnam  about  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  He  said  that  there  were 
no  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Conson  prison, 
only  political  and  criminal  prisoners. 

luce's  report 

Meanwhile,  an  American  representative  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  who  speaks 
fiuent  Vietnamese  released  a  report  on  his 
visit  to  the  prison  with  Reps.  Hawkins  and 
Anderson. 

The  American.  Don  Luce,  35,  was  director 
of  the  International  Voluntary  Service  or- 
ganization In  Vietnam  for  six  years  until 
1967,  when  he  resigned  to  protest  the  war 
and  U.S.  policy  here.  He  has  been  Investi- 
gating prisons  in  South  Vietnam  for  several 
months,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  to 
Conson  before  the  two  congressmen  took  him 
along  as  an  interpreter. 

The  new  charges  about  conditions  on  Con- 
son came  at  a  time  when  prison  conditions 
and  torture  by  police  have  became  a  public 
Issue  in  Saigon.  The  issue  has  been  pressed 
by  students.  Including  demonstrator.^  from 
Saigon  University  and  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple Jailed  several  years  ago  who  were  re- 
cently released  from  Conson. 

Torture  and  mistreatment  of  prisoners  is 
"taken  for  granted"  by  most  Vietnamese,  one 
thoughtful  editor  observed  tonight.  Such 
mistreatment  has  been  common  at  least  since 
■the  days  of  French  domination,  Vietnam- 
ese say. 


In  recent  weelcs,  both  President  Thleu  and 
Premier  Tran  Thien  Khlem  have  made  state- 
ments Interpreted  by  Vietnamese  as  admis- 
sions that  Saigon  police  had  tortured  stu- 
dents who  were  arrested  during  demonstra- 
tions this  spring.  The  government  has  prom- 
ised to  bring  half  a  dozen  policemen  to  trial 
on  charges  of  torturing  students 

Five  Vietnamese  students  recently  released 
from  Conson  testified  last  month  before  a 
committee  of  the  Vietnamese  House  of 
Representatives. 

Food  in  the  tiger  cage,  they  said,  consisted 
of  rice,  often  riddled  with  sand  and  pebbles, 
and  a  form  of  dried  fish  which  "people  In 
South  Vietnam  often  buy  ...  to  use  as 
compost  for  plants."  To  supplement  this 
diet,  they  added,  they  ate  leaves,  grass,  fleas 
and  beatles. 

"For  toilet  paper,"  they  said,  "we  had  to 
use  a  small  scrap  of  cloth  ripped  from  a 
shirt  or  pants  pocket,  which  we  carefully 
washed  out  with  urine  so  It  could  be  used 
again  and  again." 

These  former  political  prisoners  were  all 
avowed  opponents  of  the  regime,  and  they 
expressed  pride  at  their  defiance  of  the 
authorities. 

Luce,  In  his  report,  said  prison  officials  at- 
tempted to  hide  the  tiger  cage  section  of 
the  prison  from  the  congressmen.  But  for- 
mer Inmates  that  Luce  had  interviewed  had 
told  him  where  the  small  door  leading  to 
the  section  was  located. 

After  Interviewing  men  in  one  section  of 
tiger  cages,  the  visitors  moved  to  an  adjacent 
buUdlng  where  they  found  female  prisoners 
In  similar  conditions.  Luce  wrote  this  de- 
scription of  an  exchange  with  one  prisoner. 

"  'How  old  are  you,'  I  asked  one  beautiful 
girl. 

"  'Eighteen.' 

"  'Are  you  a  student?' 

"  'No,  I  am  a  laborer.  I  worked  in  a  fac- 
tory.' 

"  'Why  were  you  arrested?' 

"  'I   was  in   a  peace   demonstration.' 

"  'Are  you  a  Communist?' 

"At'this,  the  young  girl  laughed  at  what 
seemed  to  her  an  Irrelevant  question. 

"  'No,  I'm  not  a  Communist.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  politics.  I  am  concerned 
about  peace.' 

"  'Will  you  salute  the  flag?'  The  guard  who 
was  standing  beside  me  demanded. 

"  'No  I  no,  I  will  not  salute  yotir  flag  which 
represents  all  the  things  you  have  done  to 
me,'  she  answered  defiantly. 

"  "Then  you  are  a  Communist  and  should 
be  killed.'  the  guard  retorted  in  equally 
bitter  tones  .  .  ." 

Viet  Prison   Whitewash   Is  Charged 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  congressional  staff  member  who 
helped  e.xpose  the  Imprisonment  of  South 
Vietnamese  In  "tiger  cages"  yesterday  ac- 
cused the  majority  of  a  special  House  com- 
mittee of  trying  to  cover  up  the  situation. 

The  staff  member.  Thomas  R.  Harkln,  a 
30-year-old  former  Navy  Jet  pilot,  resigned 
from  his  committee  post  yesterday  a  few 
weeks  before  expiration  of  his  tenure. 

Harkins  also  accused  his  former  congres- 
sional bosses  of  settling  for  generalized  mlU- 
lar>'  briefing  in  Vietnam  rather  than  ferret- 
ing out  the  facts. 

His  criticism  came  as  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment's treatment  of  prisoners  threatened  to 
become  a  political  issue  In  this  country 
despite  the  State  Department's  effort  to  dis- 
sociate the  Nixon  administration  from  it. 

Harkln,  in  an  unusual  press  conference 
yesterday,  said  there  are  definitely  some 
North  Vietnamese  or  Vletcong  prisoners  of 
war  at  the  Con.son  Island  prison,  which  he 
and  Reps.  William  R.  Anderson  (D-Tenn.) 
and  Augustus  P.  Hawkins  (D-Callf.)  in- 
spected on  July  2. 

Harkln's  claim.  If  borne  out,  may  prove  an 
embarrassment  to  the  United  States,  which 
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has  repeatedly  criticized  Hanoi  for  Its  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Sen.  Charles  E.  Goodell  (R-N.Y.),  In  a 
letter  yesterday,  asked  President  Nixon  to 
tell  President  Thleu  that  such  "Inhumane 
prison  conditions"  are  not  condoned  by  the 
United  States. 

The  mistreatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam  and  the  mistreat- 
ment of  "political  prisoners  In  South  Viet- 
nam" are  "equally  reprehensible."  Goodell 
said. 

Anderson,  as  part  of  his  own  report  Issued 
yesterday  on  the  committee's  Vietnam  field 
trip,  said  that  since  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  Involved  Itself  In  Saigon's 
prison  system  through  money  and  advisers, 
It  must  "iivslst  on  Immediate  prison  reforms 
in  the  name  of  humaneness  and  Immediate 
reforms  to  the  South  Vietnamese  legal 
processes." 

Under  the  present  authority  to  lock  up 
people  for  two  years  without  due  process,  An- 
derson said,  the  Saigon  government  Is  bound 
to  lock  up  Innocent  people. 

In  a  separate  part  of  his  report,  Anderson 
recommended  replacing  Ellsworth  Bunker  as 
Amb;i.ssador  In  Saigon  and  consideration  of 
a  South  Vietnamese  navy  blockade  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  port  of  Haiphong. 

In  Saigon,  an  American  Embassy  spokes- 
man Insisted  yesterday  that  there  were  no 
prisoners  of  war  in  Conson.  Anderson  said 
officials  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment had  told  him  there  were  about 
35  former  POWs  there  who  had  committed 
crimes  since  their  capture. 

While  Harkin  conceded  that  he  did  not 
know  how  many  POWs  were  In  prisons  like 
Conson,  he  said  one  South  Vietnamese  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  tiger  cages  secret  Illus- 
trated the  problem  of  finding  out  the  truth. 

He  said  the  Americans  probably  would 
never  had  gained  access  to  the  tiger  cages 
If  a  student  who  had  been  imprisoned  there 
had  not  diagrammed  the  layout  and  secret 
door  before  they  left  Saigon. 

So  secretive  were  the  Vietnamese  Jailers, 
Elarkln  said,  that  they  even  changed  the 
numbers  on  the  various  compounds  at  Con- 
son— a  "devil's  Island"  prison  built  60  miles 
off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  French. 

These  were  other  developments  yesterday 
stemming  from  the  visit  by  12  House  mem- 
bers to  Vietnam,  including  the  tour  of  Con- 
son: 

Harkin  charged  that  the  committee  con- 
ducted only  a  "superficial"  study  of  Viet- 
nam during  the  two-week  trip,  including  25 
formal  military  briefings  "in  the  11  days 
over  there."  He  said  the  resulting  "white- 
wash and  snow  Job" — the  committee  re- 
port— contrasted  sharply  with  the  advance 
promise  of  Committee  Chairman  C.  V.  Mont- 
gomery (D.-Mlss.)  that  the  group  "would 
not  be  led  around  by  the  nose"  in  obtaining 
the  facts  in  Vietnam. 

Harkin  further  charged  that  the  majority 
of  the  committee  tried  "to  suppress  the 
most  significant  finding  of  the  trip" — the 
conditions  at  Conson.  One  member,  he  said. 
asserted  "it  would  be  highly  embarrassing" 
If  the  findings  became  public. 

Montgomery  said  the  whitewash  charge  "is 
completely  ridiculous  and  irresponsible. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  planned  Itineraries 
were  held  to  a  minimum."  As  for  Conson. 
Montgomery  said  Harkin  had  "blown  The 
matter  out  of  proportion"  and  the  committee 
majority's  concern  was  based  on  the  impact 
of  the  findings  on  Hanoi's  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners. 

Rep.  Hawkins  filed  his  own  report  on  the 
Vietnam  trip  yesterday.  It  amounted  to  a 
dissent  from  the  majority's  optimistic  view 
on  winding  down  the  war  and  bringing  peace 
to  South  Vietnam. 

He  said  the  United  States  Is  not  winning 
the  war  or  the  support  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  American  policy  is  aimed 
more  at  halting  Red  China  than  achieving 
self-determination  for  South  Vietnam,  he 
said. 


The  American  invjislon  of  Cambodia  Is 
viewed  by  many  as  "another  example  of 
Western  imperialism,"  said  Hawkins.  He 
questioned  the  military  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian oi>eratlon,  saying  that  the  Commu- 
nists who  were  pushed  out  of  the  border 
sanctuaries  now  occupy  nearly  half  of 
Canib-sdla. 


DROPOUT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram, which  resulted  in  the  first  per- 
formance contract  in  the  country,  on 
June  23,  1970,  I  praised  OEO's  decision 
to  further  test  this  performance  con- 
tract concept  nationally. 

The  dropout  prevention  program 
helped  to  usher  in  two  concepts  that  will 
become  household  words  in  education — 
the  concept  of  accountability  and  the 
educational  audit. 

Yesterday,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity announced  the  selection  of 
performance  contractors  and  tlie  cities 
chosen  to  participate  in  this  multl-mil- 
lion-dollar  experiment.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  that  Fresno,  Calif.,  was 
one  of  the  cities  selected.  The  contractor 
at  the  Fresno  project  will  be  the  West- 
inghouse  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  and  other 
data  from  OEO  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OEO  Selects  Perform.ance   Contractors   in 
Educational    E.\periment 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  an- 
nounced today  the  selection  of  18  school  dis- 
tricts and  six  private  education  firms  to  take 
part  in  the  -Agency  s  experiment  to  test  new 
methods  of  improving  reading  and  mathe- 
matics skills  through  performance  contract- 
ing. 

Dr.  John  O.  Wilson.  Assistant  Director  for 
Planning,  Research  and  Evaluation,  said  at 
a  news  conference  in  Washington  that  the 
school  districts  will  participate  under  con- 
tracts totaling  $5.6  million. 

The  districts,  located  In  16  states,  will  In 
turn  subcontract  with  the  private  firms  for 
operation  of  the  programs.  Wilson  said.  The 
experiment  will  last  for  one  year. 

"Based  on  the  educational  innovations  cur- 
rently being  developed  by  private  industry, 
the  Offlice  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  de- 
cided to  undertake  this  major  experiment," 
Wilson  said. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  the  results  may  pro- 
vide evidence  that  society  has  at  its  disposal 
the  means  for  upgrading  the  basic  learning 
skills  of  students  whose  proficiency  levels 
are  well  below  their  peers,  in  short,  whether 
we  are  able  to  guarantee  equality  of  results." 

Wilson  explained  that  the  six  education 
firms  will  employ  different  approaches,  with 
payment  to  contractors  based  on  their  per- 
formance. 1  e.  their  success  In  improving  the 
reading  and  math  skills  of  under-achieving 
students  they  Instruct. 

The  private  firms  were  selected  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  as  representing  a  range  of  in- 
novative techniques,  including:  Incentives  to 
students,  teachers,  parents  and  schools: 
teaching  machines,  programmed  learning 
techniques,  and  the  reorganized  use  of  ex- 
isting materials. 

Tfie  contracts  being  announced  today  will 
Involve  about  27,000  students  In  grades  1 
through  3  and  7  through  9.  Approximately 
1,000  more  students  will  take  part  in  projects 
to  assess  education  incentive  systems  only 
through  three  contracts  to  be  announced 
later  this  summer. 
An  earlier  contract  In  the  amount  of  $526,- 


000  was  awarded  to  Educational  Turnkey 
Systems  Inc.  of  Washington,  D.C.  to  provide 
management  support  to  the  Agency  In  plan- 
ning the  experiment  design,  selecting  par- 
ticipants,  developing  and  monitoring  on-site 
reporting  procedures  and  providing  tech- 
nical  assistance  to  the  participating  schools. 

Performance  Contractors  and  School 
Districts 

Alpha  Learning  Systems  of  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  will  serve  as  the  subcontractor 
for  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, and  Taft,  Texas. 

Learning  Foundations  Inc.  of  Athens,  Greor- 
gia,  will  conduct  programs  in  Bronx  fkihool 
District  No.  9,  New  York  City,  the  Duval 
County  Schools,  Jacksonville,  Florida  and 
Hammond,  Indiana. 

Plan  Education  Centers  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  will  serve  as  the  subcontractor  for 
the  Clarke  County  Schools.  Athens,  Georgia, 
McNalry  County  Schools,  Selmer,  Tennessee 
and  Wichita,  Kansas,  Public  Schools,  Unified 
District  259. 

Singer  Graflex  Inc.  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
win  conduct  programs  in  the  McComb,  Mis- 
sissippi, Municipal  Separate  School  District; 
Portland,  Maine  and  Seattle,  Washington. 

Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation  of  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  will  be  the  subcon- 
tractor for  the  Fresno,  California,  City  Uni- 
fied School  District,  the  Clark  County  School 
District,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and  The  School 
District  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Quality  Educational  Development  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  will  operate  programs  in  Pujck- 
land,  Maine,  the  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Borough 
School  District  and  the  Dallas,  Texas,  Inde- 
pendent School  District. 

Backorotjnd,  An  Experiment  in  Performance 
Contracting,  Office  of  Economic  Oppok- 
tunity 

introduction 

Past  and  present  poverty  programs  have 
stressed  the  marginal  provision  of  compensa- 
tory educational  services.  They  have  been 
a  piecemeal  offering  of  more  funds  to  poor 
school  districts,  additional  books  and  tutors, 
simamer  study  programs,  smaller  class  size, 
and  counseling  to  improve  "attitudes"  toward 
learning.  Until  recently,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  i>06ltlve  results  would  follow  from  this 
provision  of  traditional  educational  inputs. 

In  light  of  the  rapid  development  by  pri- 
vate industry  of  innovative  educational  tech- 
niques, the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  decided  to  mount  a  major  experiment 
designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  perform- 
ance contracting  in  education.  The  purpose  of 
the  experiment  Is  to  examine  a  variety  of 
techniques  (both  technological  and  incentive 
based)  In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  such  techniques  can  Improve  the  basic 
reading  and  math  skills  of  students  whose 
performance  in  these  areas  has  been  below 
the  general  achievement  level.  Results  may 
provide  evidence  that  the  society  has  at 
Its  disposal  the  means  for  upgrading  the 
basic  learning  skills  of  students  whose  pro- 
ficiency levels  are  well  below  their  peers.  If 
such  results  accrue,  they  would  permit  stu- 
dents to  take  full  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional system  in  the  United  States,  and  would 
enhance  their  abilities  to  compete  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  contemporaries. 

THE    EXPERIMENT 

Various  educational  innovations  that 
show  great  promise  are  being  developed  by 
private  Industry.  The  key  to  these  Innova- 
tions is  accountability;  that  is,  the  firms 
are  paid  only  to  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  successful  In  Improving  the  reading  and 
mathematics  skills  of  the  youngsters  they 
instruct.  In  effect,  the  techniques  promise 
that,  for  this  first  time,  education  will  be 
able  to  promise  "equality  of  results":  that 
ways  can  be  found  to  bring  poor  children 
up  to  a  level  of  achievement  comparable 
to   that   of  their   nonpoor   classmates,  and 
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that  those  providing  the  education  will  not 
be  paid  if  "equality  of  results  '  is  not  pro- 
vided. 

The  experiment  will  Include  21  school  dis- 
tricts, chosen  to  represent  a  diversity  of 
participants  in  terms  of  geographic  distri- 
bution, urban  and  rural  settings,  and  eth- 
nicity. Most  of  the  students  will  come  from 
low-income  homes  and  will  Include  blacks, 
Mexican-Americans,  Indians,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Eskimos,  and  whites.  A  total  of  28,000  stu- 
dents in  grades  one  through  three  and  seven 
through  nine  will  participate  in  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups,  so  that  the  ex- 
periment will  be  large  enough  to  test,  In  a 
statistically  significant  fashion,  the  variety 
of  techniques  In  a  range  of  settings.  Stu- 
dents in  the  control,  comparison,  and  special 
programs  groups  will  be  taught  by  tradi- 
tional classroom  methods  or  by  specialized 
reading  and  math  teachers  now  employed 
by  some  districts. 

Three  districts,  in  addition  to  the  18  an- 
nounced today,  will  be  selected  in  a  few 
weeks  to  participate  in  an  incentives-only 
group.  For  this  group,  the  effects  of  Incen- 
tives alone  will  be  tested,  so  no  private  edu- 
cational firm  will  be  Involved.  Instead,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  con- 
tract directly  with  the  schools  or  a  teachers 
union  to  develop  a  system  that  will  Involve 
both  material  and  behavioral  rewards. 

Measurement  of  reading  and  math  skills 
for  all  children  In  the  experiment  will  be 
conducted  by  an  Independent  contractor, 
not  connected  with  the  performance  con- 
tracting firms  or  the  school  districts.  The 
skills  of  each  student  will  be  tested  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  periodically 
throughout  the  school  year,  and  six  months 
after  the  experiment  has  been  completed. 
This  last  testing  will  permit  assessment  of 
the  permanence  of  the  gains  which  may 
have  been  realized  during  the  special  in- 
structional period. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  will  be  able  to 
make  Judgments  as  to  which  specific  tech- 
niques are  most  effective  under  the  various 
sets  of  circumstances.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  preparing  to  under- 
take a  separate,  systematic  investigation  of 
the  policy  implications  that  may  result  from 
this  experiment. 

The  administrative  structure  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  dimensions  of  the  experiment, 
an  explanation  of  the  various  contractors' 
approaches,  and  other  details  of  the  ex- 
periment are  set  forth  in  the  charts  that 
follow. 


Chart  II:  Experimental  Design 

I.  Control  group   (omitted  from  Record). 

II.  Comparison  group. 

III.  Special  program  group. 

IV.  Technology-plus-incentives  group. 

A.  School. 

B.  Teachers. 

C.  Children. 

V.  Incentives-only  group. 

Chart  III:  Dimensions  of  the  experiment 

Number  of  school  districts 21 

Performance  contract  basis 18 

Incentives-only   basis 3 

Number  of  students  (about) 28,000 

Technology-plus-incentives     group 

(about)   10,600 

Incentives-only  group  (about) 1,080 

Control  group    (about) 11,880 

Comparison  group    (about) 2,700 

Special  program    (about) 1,000 

Number  of  jjerformance  contracting 
firms    6 

Cost  (about)    (million) $6.5 

Chart  IV:  Value  of  contracts 

Contract 
School  district  and  contractor:  value 

Portland,     Me..     Singer  Graflex 

Corp.    $308,184 

Rockland,  Me.,  Quality  Educa- 
tion   Development 299,211 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Alpha  Systems, 

Inc. 320.573 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Westinghouse 

Learning    Corp 296.291 

McNalry  County  (Selmer), 
Tenn.,  Plan  Education  Cen- 
ters.  Inc 286.991 

McComb,  Miss.,  Slnger/Grafiex.       263,085 
Duval     County     (Jacksonville), 
Fla.,    Learning    Foundations, 

Inc. 342.300 

Dallas.   Tex..   QED 299.417 

Taft,  Tex.,  Alpha 243,751 

Hammond.  Ind.,  Learning  Foun- 
dations     -       342,528 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Alpha 322,464 

Fresno,   Calif..  Westinghouse...       299.015 
Seattle,  Wash..  Singer  Graflex..       343.  800 
New  York  (Bronx).  N.Y..  Learn- 
ing   Foundations 341.796 

Clarke    County    (Athens),    Ga., 

Plan  Education 301.  770 

Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  Westlnghotise..  298,  744 
Wichita,  Kans..  Plan  Education.  294.  700 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  QED 444.  632 

Total 5.649,252 

CHART  V.-SUMMARY  OF  APPROACHES 


Description  op  Contractors'  Approaches 

Alpha  Leami7ig  Systems. — This  company 
minimizes  the  use  of  teaching  machines;  It 
uses  programmed  texts  and  reorganized  ex- 
isting materials.  It  utilizes  an  Intensive  in- 
centive system  for  both  students  and  teach- 
ers. The  incentives  to  students  are  geared  to 
whatever  interests  them,  be  it  material  gifts, 
trading  stamps,  time  off.  or  whatever.  Addi- 
tionally, the  learning  environment  itself  is 
changed  with  the  addition  of  carpeting  and 
draperies  and  a  separate  room  used  for 
relaxation. 

Singer  Graflex.  Inc. — This  company  uses 
some  teaching  machines  and  audio-visual 
material  and  para-professionals,  in  addition 
to  professional  teachers.  This  approach  calls 
for  intensive  use  of  incentives  to  students, 
teachers,  parents,  and  schools. 

Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation. — This 
company's  approach  Involves  a  moderate  use 
of  teaching  machines,  tape  cassettes,  other 
audio-visual  materials,  and  programmed 
texts.  A  unique  feature  of  this  approach  is 
the  involvement  of  computer  managed  in- 
struction and  a  totally  Individualized,  be- 
havlorally  oased  program.  That  Is,  according 
to  performance  or  diagnostic  test.s,  the  com- 
puter or  managed  instruction  system  pre- 
scribes the  student's  lessons  and  materials 
to  be  used.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  individ- 
ual behavioral  objectives.  Material  liicen- 
tives  to  students  are  an  integral  part  of  this 
approach.  Additionally,  the  learning  environ- 
ment is  modified  to  reflect  a  much  more 
relaxed  and  less  institutional  atmosphere. 

Quality  Educational  Development. — This 
contractor  will  employ  fairly  hea\'\'  use  of 
audio-visual  teaching  machines  and  tape 
cassettes  as  programmed  texts  Material  in- 
centives will  be  provided  for  students  and 
teachers  according  to  students'  i>erformance. 

Learning  Foundations. — This  company's 
approach  Involves  an  extremely  heavy  use 
of  auto-tutor  teaching  machines.  Para-pro- 
fesslonals,  rather  than  certified  teachers,  are 
employed  to  monitor  studenus'  performance. 
Also,  incentives  that  gradually  change  from 
extrinsic  and  tangible  to  intrinsic  and  atti- 
tudinal  In  nature,  will  be  given  to  students 
and  teachers.  Computerized  prescribed  in- 
struction is  also  used. 

Plan  Education  Centers. —  This  company's 
approach  employs  very  little  hardware  and 
very  few  extrinsic  Incentives  to  students. 
The  contract  uses  programmed  texts  and  ex- 
isting Instructional  matertaU  and  believes 
that  incentives  are  intrinsic  to  the  learning 
system.  Heavy  reliance  Is  placed  on  diagnostic 
testing  and  placement. 


Utilization 


Contractor 


Incentives 


Teactiinp 
machines 


Reorganized 
texts/ 
workbooks 


-Ipha  Learning  Systems Heavy... 

Singer  Graflex do.. 

Westinghouse  Learning  Corp, Medium. 


Light Heavy. 

Medium. Medium. 

do Heavy. 


Utilization 


Contractor 


Incentives 


Teaching 
machines 


Reorganized 

texts 
worklxxiks 


Quality  Educational  Development do do Medium 

Learnins  Foundations Heavy Heavy Light. 

Plan  Education  Centers Light... Ligtit Heavy. 


CHART  VI.-CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SELECTED  DISTRICTS 


Urban 


Rural 


Mexican-  Mexican- 

White     Black      American    Other      White      American    Black 

Hartford  v 

Rockland ,,',.[ x 

Portland II"IIlIl""I!'I"l'x III"II"I"!'IIII """11""^!!-. 

Bronx ^       *  v  v'l 

Philadelphia"""""""""^""^ X  I .."'""""""I"""I" 

Grand  Rapids .['..'..  X  I^IJi^^illimilllll^mililll""!""-"". 

HamiTiond.. .  x  X 

McComb  V 

Selmer...'""";;"""";  "";;";"";"";;■"  ["""""x """"".„.... 


Urban 


Rural 


Mexican-  Mexican- 

White      Black      American    Other      White      American    Black 


Duval  County X  

Clarke  County X 

Dallas X  X  

Tatl 

Wichita X  X         

Seattle x         X 

Las  Vegas x         

Fresno .-.  XXX  

Anchorage X  X'        


I  Puerto  Rican. 


'  Eskimo. 


XUM 
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PERFORMANCE  CONTRACTING 


0  st''Ct 


Location 


Contact 


Amount  of 
contract    Contractor 


Anchorage  Borough  School  District. 


Duval  County  Publ:c  ScfiooiS- 


Fresr.j  City  Unified  School  District Fresno.  Calif, 


Anchorage,  Alaska Joe  D.  Montgomery,  acting  superintendent,  670 

Fireweed  Lane,  Anchorage  99M3, 907-227  6652. 

Bronx  District  rio.  9,  Nev»  York  City  Public  Schools New  York.  N.Y Mr.  Anton  J.  Klein,  212-588  6708 

ClarK  County  School  District       Las  Vegas,  Nev Dr.  Parker  G.  Woodall,  director  of  Federal  and 

special    programs.    283?    East    Flamingo    Rd  , 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.  89109,  702  736  5011. 

ClarKe  County  School  Distf.ct  Athens.  Ga Dr.  Charles  McDaniel  superintendent.  419  Pope 

"     ■  St..  Athens  30601.  40»-548  1343. 

Dallas  Independent  School  District Dallas,  Tex Mr,  Rogers  L.  Barton,    assistant   superintendent, 

department  of  planning  and  research,  3700  Ross 
Ave,,  Dallas  752Q4,  214  824  1620  x401, 

Jacksonville,  Fla C,  Hines  Cronin.  supervisor  ot  Federal  programs, 

Duval  County  Courthouse,  330  East  Bay  St., 
Jacksonville  32202 
..  .     Arthur  G.  Carlson,  director.  Stale  and  Federal  acts 
305  East  Belgravia  Ave  ,  Fresno  93706,  209  256- 
3560. 

Grand  Raoids  Public  Schools  .      .  Granl  Rapids,  Mich Norman     Wemheimer,     superintendent,     Grand 

Rapids,  616-456  4700, 

Hammond  PublicSchools  Hammond,  Ind Dr.  Edward  Ignas,  director  of  Federal  projects, 

5935  Hohman  Ave,,  Hammond  46332. 

Hirtford  PublicSchools  -    Hartford,  Conn Robert  J.  Nearine.  coordinator  of  evaluation,  249 

■  High  St.,  Hartford  06103,  203  527-4191. 

McComb  Municipal  Separate  School  District McComb,  Miss J-  D,  Prince,  superintendent.  Box  868,  McComb 

39648,601-684-4561. 

McNairv  County  Schools  Selmer.  Tenn. Julius  S.   Hurst,  superintendent,  Selmer  38375, 

901  €45-3267, 

The  School  District  of  Philadelphia  Philadelphia,  Pa. Thomas  C.   Rosica.   director,   Federal   programs, 

21st  St.   south  ot  the  Parkway,   Philadelphia 
19103,  215  448-3441. 

Portland  Pu!)iic  Schools  .      -.-     Portland,  Maine Dr.  Rodney  E,  Welis,  superintendent,  389  Congress 

SL.  Portland,  Maine  04111,  207-744-8221x560. 

Rockland  Public  Schools  Rockland.  Maine Bruce   J.    Kinney,    superintendent,   5  Grace  St., 

Rock  and,  Maine  1)4841.  207-596-6629. 

Seattle  Public  Schools  Seattle  Wash Forbes  Bottomly,  superintendent,  815  Fourth  Ave. 

■ North.  Seattle  98109,  206-587  3414. 

Talt  Public  Schools  Tafl,Tex... Carl  Waddie,  superintendent.  Tatt,  512-528-2636.. 

Wichita  Public  Schoo'ls.'Un'ifiedDlstnct  No,  259 Wichita,  Kans Dr.  Ralph  Walker,  director  of  research  division 

services.    Administration    Building    428  South 
Broadway,  Wichita  67202,  315-AM7-8311. 


$444,632    Quality  Education  Devolcpment 


341,735 
298, 744 

Leanng  Foundations, 
Westinghouse  Learning  Corp. 

301,770 

Plan  Education  Centers,  Inc. 

299  417 

QED 

342,  300 

Learning  Foundations. 

299,015 

Westinghouse 

322, 464 

Alpha  Learning  Systems. 

342, 528 

Learning  Foundations. 

320,  573 

Alpha. 

263, 085 

Singer.'Graflex. 

286,991 

Singer/Graflex, 

286,991 

Westinghouse, 

308,184 

Singer/Grafiex. 

299,211 

QED. 

343,  800 

Singer/Graflex. 

243,751 
294,  700 

Alpha. 

Plan  Education. 

TO  CLEAR  UP  THE  SENSOR 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  some,  but  not  much,  con- 
fusion created  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
first  by  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMniE)  relative  to  a  so-called  "elec- 
tronic battlefield,"  a  few  comments 
which  were  made  by  me  relative  to  this 
statement,  and  the  interpretation  of  my 
remarks  by  Senator  Proxmire  that  they 
constituteti  charges  against  him  fcr  vio- 
lating classification. 

I  believe  I  have  since  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  material  he  placed 
in  the  Record  could  not  have  been  class- 
ified because  it  was  material  available  to 
every  Senator;  in  fact,  my  files  contain 
every  bit  of  It,  and  it  was  obtained 
through  public  channels. 

Because  the  distinguished  Senator  re- 
ferred, as  I  said  before,  to  an  'electron- 
ic battlefield"  and  the  Defense  E,=;tab- 
lishment  has  no  such  title;  because  there 
were  several  inferences  that  the  costs 
were  getting  out  of  hand;  and  because  of 
the  general  confusion  that  I  think  the 
entire  exchange  has  created,  I  have  a.sked 
the  Air  Force  to  prepare  for  me  a  sani- 
tized version  of  just  what  the  sensor 
program  is.  That  paper  is  now  available, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sensor  Program 

Unattended  ground  sensors  were  orlgtnallv 
developed  for  the  detection  of  vehicular  and 
personnel  Infiltration.  Since  their  succe.ssfu' 
application  in  the  support  of  the  defense  of 
Khe  Sanh  they  have  come  Into  wide  use  In 
South  Vietnam,  Fundamentally,  these  are 
equipments  which  monitor  and  report  on  the 


enemy's  movements  but  they  are  not  a  weap- 
ons system.  We  do  not  have,  therefore,  an 
■electronic  battlefield"  but  another  type  of 
.surveillance  target  acquisition  capability 
which  is  now  being  used  extensively  by  both 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

KEY    ?ACTS 

1.  Congress  has  been  briefed  repeatedly 
concerning  this  program  in  closed  sessions  by 
Secretary  of  Defense,  DDR  &  E,  Director, 
DCPG,  and  Chiefs  of  Services.  Many  Con- 
gressmen have  also  reviewed  sensor  opera- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia. 

2.  Unattended  ground  sensors  and  asso- 
ciated relay  and  readout  capabilities  have 
been  developed  and  been  deployed  to  South- 
east Asia.  During  the  period  FY  1967-FY 
1970  only  $877  million  have  been  committed 
in  support  of  this  operational  program.  Over 
$600  million  of  authorized  funds  have  been 
returned  for  use  on  other  critical  DOD  re- 
q.irements.  In  lieu  of  cost  growtli,  there  has 
been  significant  cost  reduction. 

.3.  Projected  annual  operating  costs  for  this 
unattended  ground  .sensor  capability  are  less 
than  $200  million  including  RDT&E,  Pro- 
curement, and  Operation  and  Maintenance 
funds. 

4  A  system  called  the  "electronic  battle- 
field" does  not  exist  nor  is  it  programmed  in 
DOD. 

5.  Sensors  are  solely  surveillance  devices. 

G.  A  discrimination  capability  for  sensl5rs 
was  viewed  as  too  costly  to  attain  and.  more 
i.Ti.x)rtantly,  contradictory  to  the  policy  of 
cr.ntirmatlon  and  control  by  combat  com- 
manders prior  to  the  application  of  fire 
power. 

7  Sensor  technology  has  permitted  econ- 
omy of  force,  minimized  surprise  by  the  en- 
emy, denied  the  enemy  the  sanctviaries  of 
jungle  and  darkness  and  has  reduced  U.S. 
casualties. 

8  The  potential  for  techr.ica'  and  tactical 
countermeasures  by  the  enemy  were  prime 
res-ons  for  the  program  classification. 

Comment    1 

"I  am  informed  that  the  Pentagon  has 
already  spent  some  $2  billion  on  a  secret 
weapons  system  called  the  electronic  battle- 


field. Some  estimate  its  ultimate  cost  at  $20 
billion  or  more.  To  my  knowledge  this  weap- 
ons system,  as  a  weapons  system,  has  never 
been  directly  authorized  In  the  annual  pro- 
curement bill  in  which  major  weapons  sys- 
tems are  examined.  Judged,  and  passed  on  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate." 

Answer  1 

It  is  not  known  who  has  informed  Senator 
Proxmire  of  the  current  costs  and  projected 
costs  for  the  current  capability  existing  in 
tlieater  In  sensor  technology.  However,  the 
official  costs  have  been  furnished  to  l>oth 
Houses  of  Congress  and  have  been  available 
to  Senator  Proxmire.  This  has  been  done  over 
the  past  several  years  as  noted  in  Attach- 
ment 1  and  more  recently  has  been  sum- 
marized by  the  briefing  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Lavelle,  as  noted  in  Attachment  2. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  costs  of  this 
particular  program  have  been  significantly 
lower  than  the  funds  budgeted  and  these 
reductions  in  program  expenditures  have 
also  been  briefed  to  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittees as  noted  in  Attachment  3.  Since  the 
last  briefing  to  Congress  there  has  been  a 
continued  effort  to  carefully  insure  the  most 
cost  effective  approach  to  development  and 
acquisition  and  this  has  resulted  in  addi- 
tional savings  which  have  now  been  returned 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  other  ur- 
gent uses.  Dollars  returned  are  summarized 
In  Attachment  3. 

Of  the  present  $1,383.1  million  progra.m 
from  inception  through  FY  1970,  a  total  of 
$1,364.7  million  has  been  committed  to  date. 
The  total  actual  costs  of  the  program  to  the 
current  time  are  summarized  in  .^ttachment 
4.  With  re.spect  to  the  items  and  technology 
noted  by  Senator  Proxmire  (remote  sensors 
and  ancillary  items  less  munitions  and  one- 
time mllltarv  construction  costs) ,  the  FT 
1967-1970  program  totals  $877  million  rather 
than  the  $2  billion  Indicated  by  the  Senator. 
These  dollars  are  shown  in  Attachment  5. 

It  is  true  that  this  program  has  not  been 
briefed  to  Congress  as  a  specific  "weapons 
system"  for  It  is  not  a  weapons  system  but  a 
broad  program  comprised  of  a  collection  of 
equipment  designed  to  enhance  our  detec- 
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tlon  capability  in  the  combat  arena.  The  in- 
dividual sensing  devices  have  been  used  to 
monitor  the  enemy's  use  of  roads  and  trails, 
to  monitor  his  attempts  to  establish  ambush 
points,  to  monitor  his  attempts  to  mine  roads 
and  trails,  to  monitor  sapper  attempts  to  in- 
filtrate our  defenses  and  to  monitor  and  pre- 


clude attacks  on  bases,  posts  and  fire  support 
centers. 

The  term  "instrumented  electronic  battle- 
field" is,  in  fact,  loose  rhetoric — a  Madison 
Avenue  approach.  The  program,  as  noted  ear- 
lier, consists  of  sensing  devices,  relay  and 
readout  equipment  which  have  resulted  In 


U.S.  Commanders  being  able  to  effect  econ- 
omies of  force,  to  obtain  early  warning' 
alerting  resulting  in  protection  of  our  forces, 
and  permitting  the  use  of  fewer  patrols — 
substituting  sensors  for  personnel — with  the 
end  result  of  less  exposure  of  American  sol- 
diers and  a  lower  casualty  rate. 


BRIEFING  BEFORE  CONGRESS  ON  THE  DEFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS  PLANNING  GROUP  PROGRAM 


Ccmmiltee 


Date 


Briefer 


Commitlee 


Date 


Briefer 


House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
pna'ioiis  Committees  (reprograming). 

Combined  Meeting  ot  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Se.iale  Appropriations  Committee 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (Chairman 
Russeii) 

Chairman  DOD  Subcommittee  of  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  (Mr,  Mahon), 

Congressman  Sykes  of  DOD  Subcommiltee  ol 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 

Senatoi  Russell  of  Senate  Appropriations 
Commttee 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  (Chairman 
Rivers) 

Staff  ol  Senator  Stennis 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  


Nov.    8,  1966  OSD  Comptroller, 

Jan     :3  1967  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Jan.   27,  1967  Dr,  Foster. 

January  1967  Deputy  Se.ietaiy  ol  Defense 

Vance 

Feb,  ?4  1967  General  Slarbird 

Mar.  16,  1967  Do. 

Sept  ;0,  1967  Dr.  Foster  General  Starbird, 

Jan,   25  1968  General  Starbird. 

Apr.  10,  1958  Dr.  Foster  General  Lavelle. 


DOD  Subcommittee  of  Senate  Committee  on    May  27 
I  Appropriations. 

Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  ol    July   30 
'      Senate  Armei  Services  Committee 

Staff  Senate  firmed  Services  Committee April 

DOD  Subcommittee  ot  Senate  Committee  on    Sept  17 

Appropnations. 
Staff  DOD  Subcommittee  of  House  Appropna-    Mar.  18, 
tions  Committee 
I  R  &  D  Subcommittee  of  House  Armed  Services    Mar.  24 
Com.mittee 
jOD  Subcommittee  of  House  Appropriations    Mar.  25 

Committee. 
R,  &  D  Subcommittee  cf  Senate  Armed  Serv-    Mar.  31, 
ices  Committee. 


1968  Do. 

1968  Colonel  Douglas, 

1969  Do. 

1969  General  Lavelle. 

1970  Colonel  Douglas. 
1970  General  Lavelle, 
1970  Do. 

1970  Co'onei  Douglas, 


SENSOR  PROGRAM-SERVICE  SUMMARY 
|ln  millions  of  dallars| 


Fiscal 

year 
1967 

Fiscal 
year 
1968 

Fiscal 
year 
1969 

Fiscal 
year 

1970 

Fiscal 
year 
1971 

S-year 
total 

Fiscal 

year 
1967 

Fiscal 
year 
1968 

Fiscal 
year 
1969 

Fiscal 
year 
1970 

Fiscal 
year 
1971 

5-year 
total 

165,6 

65.4 

94. 1 

7.3 

223.7 
40.5 

138.6 
22.4 

169.2 
24.4 

221.7 
16.5 

99.5 
24.1 
161.9 
14.7 

99.3 
25.9 
161.0 
15.7 

757.3 

180.4 

777.3 

76.6 

Budget  review                 .  . 

0 

0 

-.1 

-224.2 

-12.1 

-236.4 

Total  auttiorized 

CDPG  returned 

New  program 

Navy 

Air  Force... 

DCPG 

386.6 
-54.2 

551.5 
-126.3 

694.9 
-253. 1 

413.4 
-113.2 

301  9 
I 

2  348.4 
-556.8 

Total 

..       332.4 

425.3 

431.8 

300.2 
1,489.7  . 

301.9 

1.791.6 

332.4 

425,3 

431.8 

30C  2 

301,9 

1.791.6 

Four-year  total 

RECAP  FUNDS  RETURNED' 
Prior  to  Feb.  10,  1970.   .       . 
Subsequent  to  Feb.  10.  1970. 

Total.. - 

54.2 
2.4 

126.3 
1.3 

263.1 
20,1 

113,2 
82  8 

0 
0 

Budget  request 

Supp.'Emer/Contg 

0 

302.1 

84.5 

258.5 

18.9 

274.2 

691.5 
1.5 
2.0 

637.6 

0 

0 

314.0 
0 
0 

1.901.6 
322.5 

360.7 

556.8 

106.6 

Reprogram 

56.6 

127.6 

283.2 
zr" 

195,0 

Q 

663.4 

Note'  Total  program  as  briefed  to  R,  &  D.  Subcommittee  ol  House  Arrred  Services  Committee  'Total  refunds  as  briefed  to  K.  S  u  bubcommiiiee  orncuse  «rmea  services  i.on,,:,uBe  on 
on  Mar  24  19>0  the  DOD  Subcommittee  ol  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  Mar.  25.  1970,  Mar.  24,  1970  the  DOD  Subcommittee  of  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  M.r  .5,  1970  and 
and  R   &  D  Subcommittee  of  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Mar  31,  1970  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  of  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Mar.  31,  1970. 


Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year 
1967  1968 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
11970 


4-year 
total 


Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year  4-year 

1967  1968  1969  '  1970  total 


Army: 

RDT.&E             20.7               30.0  21.8 

Procurement. 144.9             192.4  131.4 

O&M     ..   - 7.5 

Total  

Navy: 

RD.T  &E 

Procurement 

0  4M        

Total 65,4  40.6  24.4 


9.2 

24.2 

7.6 


81.7 

492.9 

15.1 


. 

165.6 

222.4 

160.7 

41.0 

589.7 

16.0 

43.8 

5.6 

14.7 
14.3 
11.6 

9.7 

13.0 
1.7 

6.0 
12.3 
2.2 

46.4 

83.4 
21.1 

20.5 


150.9 


Air  Force: 

RD  T.  &  E  ... 
Procurement-. 

0   &  M 

Milcon 

Total- 

DCPG; 

RDT&E 
0   &  M 

Total 

Grand  total. 


9.0 
61.5 

3.5 
17.7 


23.5 
93.5 

21.6 


20.0 

157.2 

32.9 


12.3 
68.0 
43.2 


64  8 
380.2 
101.2 

17.7 


91.7 


138.6 


210.1 


123.5 


563.9 


5.9 

1.4 


20.6 
1.8 


15.0 
1.5 


12.6 
1.4 


M,  1 
5.1 


7.3 


22.4 


16.  b 


330.0 


424.0 


411,7 


14.  G 
199.  U 


•  Committed  to  date.  An  additional  $18,400,000  is  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  approved  program. 


ON-GOING  PROGRAM  COSTS 
[In  millions  ol  dollars] 


Fiscal 
year 
1967 

Fiscal 
year 
1968 

Fiscal 
year 
1969 

Fiscal 
year 

1970 

4-year 
total 

ROT,S  I    34,S        70,4        65  6        41.2        212.0 

Procurement     ..        90.0      106.0      242.9        82.0       520.9 
0  &M -       10.5        35.0        43.6        55.0        144.1 

Total  135.3      211.4      352.1      178.2       877.0 

Note:  Excludes  J17, 700,000  mililarycristruction  (1-time  cost), 
♦36,100,000  lor  development  ol  munitions  (fiscal  year  67  -69),  and 
♦452,30C,000  tor  procurement  ol  munitions  (fiscal  year  1967-70). 

Comment  2 
"There    are    other    ramifications    as    well. 
Among  these  are  the  fact  that  the  system 
Involves  vast  amounts  of  complicated  elec- 


tronics equipment — sensors,  lasers,  comput- 
ers— which  have  been  the  major  cause  of 
cost  overruns,  late  deliveries,  and  failures  to 
meet  sjjeciflcatlons  on  a  large  number  of 
other  major  weapons  systems," 

Answer 

Tlie  use  of  sensors  in  a  surveillance  role  is 
not  a  complex  operation.  Use  is  made  of  a 
computer  at  only  one  installation  although 
the  equipments  are  used  in  support  of  U.S., 
and  RVN  forces  as  well,  throughout  all  of 
South  Vietnam. 

An  evolutionary  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sensors  has  insured  an  Incremental, 
step-by-step  attainment  of  more  effective 
hardware  which  has  met  the  operational  re- 
quirement. In  fact,  rather  than  a  program  In- 
volving significant  cost  growth  such  as  that 
Inputed  In  the  comment,  this  program  has 
been  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 


about  repetitive  return  to  DOD  of  authorized 
budget  funds. 

Specifically  funds  returned  by  Fiscal  Year 
are: 

(In  millions) 

FY    1967 $56.6 

FY    1968 127.6 

FY    1969 --  283.2 

FY    1970 -   196.0 

This  program  has  not  suffered  coet  over- 
runs— ^but  rather  cost  under-runs  In  tlie 
total  of  $663.4  million. 

Comment  3 

"In  addition  to  all  of  this,  the  electronic 
battlefield  Includes  Itenus  which  are  difficult 
to  control  and  which  may  well  result  In  In- 
dlscrlmlnate  tdlUng.  .  .  . 

". . .  Designed  to  kill  anything  that  moves, 
it  cannot  discriminate  between  enemy  sol- 
diers and  women  and  children.  Despite  the 
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fact  that  as  a  weapons  system  It  has  never 
been  specifically  authorized,  It  has  already 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  almost  $2  bil- 
lion. Some  experts  predict  It  will  ultimately 
cost  $20  billion. .  . ." 

Answer 

Apparently  "electronic  battlefield"  has  a 
connotation  to  Senator  Proxmlre  that  we 
have  no  knowledge  of,  and  which  does  not 
exist.  The  sensor  equipment  Is  not  difficult 
to  control  and  is  employed  as  an  Integral 
part  of  existing  command  and  control  pro- 
cedures. No  counter  action,  based  on  sensor 
information.  Is  ever  tasked  without  the  pri- 
mary and  essential  element  of  the  trained 
human  Judgment  factor  being  exercised  at 
multiple  echelons  of  command.  Fire  power, 
delivered  in  reaction  to  sensor  intelligence 
Is  governed  by  the  same  controls  and  rules 
of  engagement  applicable  to  any  other  reac- 
tion. 

The  equipment  is  In  no  way  difficult  to 
control.  However,  the  pains  taken  confound 
the  enemy's  efforts  to  develop  counter- 
measures,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  retain  the 
current  degree  of  secrecy. 

In  addition,  please  see  Comment  5  below 
for  a  discussion  of  the  ability  of  the  sensor 
system  to  discriminate  between  friend  and 
foe. 

Also,  please  see  Comment  1  above  for  a 
discussion  of  the  program's  cost. 

Comment  4 

"With  regard  to  the  electronic  battlefield, 
I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  Congress- 
men have  never  heard  of  it.  Like  Topsy.  It 
Just  grew.  It  exemplifies,  as  few  other  exam- 
ples can.  why  the  military  budget  is  out 
of  control. 

Answer 

As  outluied  In  Comment  1  above,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Armed  Services  Committees 
and  DOD  Subcommittees  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees,  as  well  as  their  staffs,  have 
been  briefed  several  times  on  the  anti-inlil- 
tratlon  and  surveillance  program.  This  has 
Involved  individual  briefings — where  re- 
quested— as  well  as  the  usual  budgetary 
presentations. 

The  resources  for  the  program  are  pro- 
gramed and  budgeted  by  the  Military  Depart- 
ments except  for  the  costs  of  DCPG  Head- 
quarters (Operation  and  Maintenance  and 
R.D.T.  &  E.  appropriations  only)  which  is 
part  of  the  Defense  Agency's  budget.  These 
overall  costs  have  been  identified  repeatedly 
for  Congressional  review  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program. 

Comment  5 

"Designed  to  kill  anything  that  moves,  it 
cannot  discriminate  between  enemy  soldiers 
and  women  and  children." 

Answer 

The  surveillance  equipments — as  they  have 
developed  and  are  in  use  today — are  sensors 
which  function  as  an  extension  of  the  battle- 
field commander's  eyes  and  ears.  They  sup- 
plement, not  supplant,  other  sources  of  in- 
telligence available  to  today's  troop  leaders. 
Sensors  are  Just  that — they  sense.  No  coun- 
ter-action, based  on  sensor  information.  Is 
ever  tasked  without  the  primary  and  essen- 
tial element  of  the  trained  human  Judgment 
factor  being  exercised  at  multiple  echelons 
of  command. 

The  fact  that  current  sensors  cannot,  of 
themselves,  discriminate  between  friend  and 
foe  has  been  well  known  and  constantly  con- 
sidered throughout  the  development  of  the 
system.  Experience  has  proven  true,  an  early 
Judgment,  that  the  commander's  knowledge 
of  the  battlefield,  enemy  tactics,  patterns  of 
activities,  and  the  nature  of  the  area  of  oper- 
ations were  all  that  was  necessary  to  make 
the  sensor  system  operationally  effective.  In 
addition.  In  the  kind  of  war  we  are  fighting 
Jn  Vietnam,  the  only  positive  Identification 


of  friend  or  foe  results  from  face  to  fact 
confrontation  and  personal  identification. 

To  have  designed  the  system  to  provide 
identification  of  friend  or  foe  would  have 
vastly  increased  its  complexity,  development 
time  and  costs.  To  have  substituted  some 
degree  of  identification  through  technology 
for  the  human  Judgment  of  the  responsible 
commander  was  and  Is  not  acceptable.  Reac- 
tion to  sensor  derived  targets  Is  therefore 
controlled  under  the  same  rules  of  engage- 
ment as  recreation  to  any  other  intelligence. 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  not  to  have  an 
Identification  capability,  but  to  rely  Instead 
upon  reasoned  Judgment,  the  system  was  de- 
ployed in  a  much  shorter  time  .•=pan.  with  a 
consequent  saving  in  money  and  materiel. 
Early  fielding  uf  the  system  allowed  for  re- 
duced exposure  of  US  troops  thus  resulting 
in  a  saving  of  untold  lives. 

Comment   6 

"Despite  the  fact  that  as  a  weapons  sys- 
tem it  has  never  been  specifically  authorized, 
it  has  already  cost  the  American  taxpayer  al- 
most $2  billion  Some  experts  predict  it  will 
ultimately  cost  $20  billion.  .  ." 

Answer 

Sen.sor  technology  and  sensing  equipment 
as  such  have  never  been  considersd  a  weapon 
system.  However,  the  sensor  development, 
prcKurement.  and  support  program  has  been 
specifically  authorized  by  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses.  The  commitments 
to  date  total  $1.36  billion.  In  fact,  the  specific 
costs  of  the  surveillance  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram, referred  to  by  Senator  Proxmlre,  have 
been  only  $877  million,  not  $2  billion  as  iden- 
tified m  attachment  6  to  Comment  1. 

An  estimate  of  recurring  development  and 
procurement  costs  in  future  years  is  less  than 
$200  million  per  year.  The  source  of  the 
prediction  of  some  unknown  "experts"  of  $20 
billion  is  not  known  nor  can  any  logical  basis 
for  such  a  prediction  be  determined  or  sup- 
ported. 

Comment  7 

"Although  known  by  various  code  names, 
It  has  been  called  the  automated  battlefield 
by  General  Westmoreland.  Among  industry 
officials,  it  is  more  commonly  known  as  the 
electronic  battlefield.  By  any  name,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  an  effort  to  develop  a  to- 
tally new  method  of  waging  ground  warfare. 
Essentially,  it  is  a  system  of  sophisticated 
sensors  designed  to  assist  in  the  detection  of 
enemy  movements  over  wide  areas.  Tiie  sys- 
tem Involves  the  use  of  data  links,  computer- 
assisted  intelligence  evaluation  and  auto- 
mated fire  control  In  a  word,  it  is  extremely 
complicated  electronic  equipment  includ- 
ing:" 

Answer 

The  "automated/ electronic  battlefield"  Is 
a  coined  phrase,  not  a  weapons  system,  tised 
generally  to  cover  the  classified  unattended 
ground  sensors  and  their  use.  It  Is  true  these 
sensors  were  designed  to  assist,  and  do  in  fact 
tissist,  in  the  detection  of  enemy  movements 
over  wide  areas.  At  one  Installation,  a  com- 
puter and  electronic  display  equipments  are 
used.  Their  use  is  solely  for  assimilating  the 
large  amount  of  data  generated,  and  to  pre- 
sent salient  facts  to  trained  operators  for 
their  evaluation  on  which  to  base  subsequent 
recommendations  to  their  superiors. 

"First,  whole  families  of  acoustic  seismic, 
and  magnetic  devices  to  detect  voices,  foot- 
falls, guns,  and  enemy  troop  carriers;"  Cap- 
tured enemy  documents,  and  Interrogation 
of  enemy  prisoners  of  war.  indicate  that  the 
enemy  believes  the  primary  means  of  detec- 
tion Is  acoustic.  They  always  refer  to  sensors 
as  "listening  devices." 

"Second,  high-powered  lasers  to  illuminate 
targets  with  visible  and  Invisible  energy  de- 
signed to  guide  bombs,  rockets,  and  anti- 
tank weapons." 

The  use  of  lasers  Is  probably  accurate,  but 


lasers  are  not  part  of  the  surveillance  pro- 
gram. 

"Third,  millions  of  tiny  'button  bomblets' 
that  give  a  sonic  or  radio  signal  to  remote 
receivers,  pinpointing  the  position  of  any- 
thing that  steps  on  them;  and  .  .  . 

"Fourth,  elaborate  electronic  command 
and  control  displays  that  pull  together  all 
data  gathered  by  the  electronic  network  and 
automatically  show  troops  movement  over 
vast  areas  of  terrain." 

At  one  installation  a  computer  and  elec- 
tronic display  equipments  are  used.  Their 
use  is  solely  for  assimilating  the  large  amount 
of  data  generated  and  to  present  salient  facts 
to  trained  operators  for  their  evaluation  on 
which  to  base  subsequent  recommendations 
to  their  sui>erlors. 

Comment  8 

"In  short,  the  electronic  battlefield  in- 
volves an  entirely  new  concept  in  ground 
warfare,  and  If  widely  adopted,  will  require 
fundamental  changes  In  the  way  our  men 
fight. 

"Yet,  this  revolutionary  weapons  system  on 
which  as  much  as  $2  billion  has  already  been 
spent,  and  upon  which  as  much  as  $20  bil- 
lion may  well  be  spent,  has  gone  ahead  be- 
yond the  research  and  development  stage 
without  any  specific  authorization  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  never  been  asked,  Do  you  wish 
to  authorize  billions  of  dollars  for  the  auto- 
mated battlefield?" 

Answer 

As  outlined  In  Comment  1.  the  anti-lnSl- 
tratlon  and  surveillance  program  does  not 
constitute  a  weapon  system  nor  an  electronic 
battlefield. 

Details  on  the  cost  of  this  program  to  date, 
as  well  as  a  forecast  of  costs  for  future  oper- 
ations, are  contained  In  Comments  1  and  6, 

The  program  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriation Committees  beginning  with  the 
FY  1967  Supplemental  on  an  annual  basis. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  several  reprc- 
grammlng  reviews.  The  program  has  received 
Congressional  review  an  approval  through 
this  program  and  budgetary  process. 

Comment  9 
"When  the  original  barrier  concept  was 
discarded  as  unworkable,  the  program  was 
reoriented  and  renamed  the  electronic  bat- 
tlefield. No  longer  designed  to  provide  an 
electronic  barrier.  It  Is  now  intended  to  pro- 
vide complete  surveillance  of  enemy  move- 
ments through  the  use  of  sophisticated 
sensorlng  devices  backed  by  highly  complex 
computer  systems.  First  tested  In  Vietnam, 
the  new  devices  are  now  undergoing  inten- 
sive development  for  a  variety  of  combat 
uses." 

Answer 

The  overall  barrier  concept,  as  originally 
conceived,  was  never  tried.  Early  in  the  field- 
ing of  the  equipment,  battlefield  commanders 
realized  the  value  of  sensor  surveillance. 
These  early  efforts  brought  home  the  im- 
portance of  sensor  derived  target  informa- 
tion which  was  developed  and  used  in  break- 
ing the  siege  at  Khe  Sanh.  The  results  at 
Khe  Sanh  fired  the  Imagination  of  field  com- 
manders and  were  the  catalyst  which  brought 
rapid  expansion  of  the  use  of  sensor  tech- 
nology throughout  all  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
this  sense,  it  Is  true  that  sensor  equipment 
was  reoriented  to  be  used  where  the  enemy 
was,  and  it  does  assist  In  the  surveillance  of 
enemy  movements. 

This  equipment  Is  being  used  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marines  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  sensor 
devices  with  a  simple  readout  receiver  can 
hardly  be  considered  sophisticated  and  com- 
plex when  the  Vietnamese  are  trained  to  use 
the  equipment  In  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 
No  computers  are  used  and  no  computer  ap- 
plications are  envisioned  for  the  operation  in 
South  Vietnam. 
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Comment  10  The  $524  million  in  FY  1969,  menuoned  by  tractors    Jammed    the    National    Bureau    of 

"Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Senator  Proxmlre  as  a  procurement  cost,  cor-  Standards  auditorium  for  a  classified  brief- 
program  is  the  sharp  rise  in  costs  which  have  relates  with  the  $523.4  million  reported  to  Ing  on  the  program's  future.  All  the  reports 
been  Incurred.  Although  the  official  figures  the  Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee  of  and  predictions  made  at  the  meeting  were 
are  secret,  some  published  figures  show  how  ^^^  Senate  Appropriations  Comrmttee  on  classified,  as  Is  practically  all  of  the  informa- 
exploslvely  the  program  costs  have  grown.  April  24.  1969.  However,  this  sum  as  reported  tlon  relating  to  the  program." 

"Research.— In  fiscal  1967  the  Defense  De-  ^°  Congress  reflects  the  total  FY  1969  pro-  Answer 
partment's  Advanced  Research  Products  gram  cost  Including  RDT&E,  Procurement  nurlne  the  i>erlod  Januarv  6-8  1970  the 
Agency  budgeted  $3.5  million,  for  sensor  and  Operations  and  Maintenance  approprla-  National  sfcurUylndustri^At^l^^^^^^^^ 
studies,  one  year  later  the  amount  spent  on  tlons  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  con  u^ctio^^th  dod  he^^^^^^  on 
fMParch  for  the  electronic  battlefield  had  DCPG.  Subsequently,  $111.7  million  was  re-  conjunction  witn  uou  neid  a  symposiuin  on 
«own  to  $82  9  million  or  o-er  25  times  ^he  turned  to  OSD.  The  accurate  costs  of  the  FY  Censor  Aided  Combat  Systems  at  the  Natlon- 
gro\*n  to  isB^^s  muiion  or  o.er  ^a  times  ine  nrorurempnt  nortinn  of  thP  nrot^nm  ire  ^^  Bureau  of  Standards.  Oaithersburg,  Mary- 
amount  spent  the  previous  year.  ^^o^  procurement  portion  oi  tne  program  are  stjitPd  in  thP  kpvnnt*  ariHrPca    tho 

the    $242.9    million    reflected    in    the    table  ^?^°-  '^  s^^ed  in  the  kejnote  address    the 

Answer  above  Symposium  was  designed  to  apprise  NSIA  of: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  FY  1967  $3.5  Comment  "^^^  exceptional  progress  we  have  made  to 

million  for  ARPA  sensor  studies  is  unrelated  ...,,,,„.,„»,  ,„  .  „  „,  »„,    „„^      ^,  „  '^^^  ^^  applying  sensors  of  all  kinds  to  mod- 

to  the  program  managed  by  DCPG.  Thus,  con-  „,^  Although  Just  over  two  and  a  half  years  em  warfare. 

trast  of  development  funds  should  involve  °^*^'  ^^^  <=°"',  °^  ^^^  ^°",'*'  program  research  The  emphasis   and  priority  we  Intend  to 

DCPG's  $51.6  million  In  FY  1967  and  Its  $88.8  P'-ocu'-ement,   ammunition   for   testing,   and  place  on  the  continued  development  of  this 

mimon  in  FY  1968.  The  application  of  these  {"'JJ^f,,  ^^T   °^^"   sources-totals   close   to  technology, 

funds  is  discussed  later.  '^  billion.  The  new  organizations  with  DOD  and  the 

The  implication  of  explosive  growth  In  pro-  Answer  Services  that  will  be  responsible  for  develop- 

gram    costs    Is    similarly    misleading.    The  '^''^  total  program  costs  during  the  first  ment  and  implementation  of  this  technology 

normal  life  cycle  of  military  system  acqulsl-  ^o"""  fiscal  years  of  this  effort  are  $1.36  bll-  and  the  ways  In  which  they  Interact  with 

tlon  Involves  carefully  controlled  initial  de-  ^^°^-  As  Indicated  by  Senator  Proxmlre,  these  each  other  and  US  Industry, 

velopment   and  procurement  funding.  Once  coets    Include    research,    piroctirement,    and  The  appropriate  avenues  for  Industry  to 

the  technology  evolves  and  the  operational  ammunition    for   testing.    In    addition,   this  approach  DOD,  the  Services  and  Agencies  to 

value  Is  validated,  an  accelerated,  broadened  ^oX.&\  program  cost  includes  funds  required  obtain  the  detailed  Information  required  to 

development  effort  and  procurement  of  op-  ^or  Military   Construction   and   the   annual  Insure  proper  appUcatlon  of  America's  tech- 

eratlonal  quantities  are  initiated.  This  should  Operating  and  Maintenance  funds  required  nology  without  which  we  cannot  realize  our 

not   be   construed    as   cost   growth,   but    as  in  support  of  tactical  operations  which  were  goals, 

normal  life  cycle  planning  and  execution.  not  noted  by  Senator  Proxmlre.  Proceedings  of  the  Symposium  are  classl- 

In  a  corollary  sense.  Judgment  of  program  Comment  11  ^^^  "Secret  Noforn"  and  are  distributed  by 

costs  should  reflect  the  relationship  of  the  ..„,„  „_.   f,.„ht=^.„„  ro„»     k.,  ,.   „n     ,  1^  °?„^  "Need-To-Know"  basis, 

development  to  the  operational  requirement  ,y^,^\fT,^!^^^''^^^,^T,^^^\^^\''^  ^^^   ^SIA   Is   a   national   organization   of 

Unattended  sensor  t^hnology,  and  the  as-  ^'3''  '^  ^^**  [^*f  '""J"  ^^  ^"'' /'^f  beginning  American  Industry  composed  of  more  than 

soclated  readout  capability,  has  dramatically  °^  ^  ."""^^  /P'''^'    '  '  '  '"^^^  °^  ^^^  program  four  hundred  manufacturing,  research  and 

increased    the   knowledge"  of   enemy   move-  consists  of  very  expensive  electronic  devices  service  companies  of  all  sizes,  which  provides 

ments  in  the  SEA  environment.  Real  time  s"PP°rted  by  computer  systems.  for  an  effective  working  partnership  between 

IntelUgence  upon  which  to  base  the  appllca-  Answer  Industry  and  government,  as  visualized  by 

tlon  of  strike  resources  Is  undoubtedly  one  The  most  heartening  fact  about  the  sur-  ^^      'i'll^'               Porrestal,  the  first  Secre- 

of  the  most  significant  technological  and  op-  velllance    program    Is    the    cost    reductions  IS   "*^*'^^-         „  .       v,                    .  ^  * 

eratlonal  advances  of  the  w-ar  In  Vietnam,  which  have  already  been  achieved  In  these  .J^L^TJ^fr^^^  been  presented  to 

Certainly  in  the  context  of  our  operations  in  "very  expensive  electronic  devices."  For  in-  ^^\  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  sev- 

Vietnam,  sensors  have  greatly  aided  our  sol-  stance,   the  original   hand   emplaced  sensor  ^^^1  ""i^-            mm-mpnt  n 

dlers  and  saved  lives  by  giving  early  warning  cost  $2100  a  piece.   A   similar  sensor  being  ^.ommeni  i« 

of  enemy  approach— warning  that  only  a  few  procured   today  costs  $250  a  piece.   SlmiU-  "Perhaps  most  important,  how  Is  Congreea 

short   years    ago    was    not    possible    of    at-  taneously,  the  weight  of  the  device  has  been  ^  control  expenditures  If  It  does  not  even 

tainment.  reduced  by  a  factor  of  four  with  an  Increase  ^^'^    l^nowledge,    much    less    control,    over 

The  RDT&E  costs  for  FT  1967  total  $51.6  in  the  designed  rellabllltv.  At  $250  for  a  piece  ^^^°^   programs   such   as   electronic   battle- 

mllUon  of  which  $16.8  million  was  spent  In  of  hardware,  this  Is  an  effective  all  weather  Aeld?  " 

support  of  munitions  developments.  The  bal-  sentry  not  subject  to  enemy  fire  as  a  soldier  Answer 

ance  of  $34.8  million  was  used  in  the  develop-  would  be.  As    outlined    in   prevlotis   comments,   the 

ment  of  electronic  surveillance  equipments.  Computer  support,  as   mentioned  before,  antl-infiltratlon    surveillance    program    has 

The  RDT&E  costs  for  FY  1968  total  $88.8  ig  at  one  Installation.  been  briefed  In  detail  manv  times  to  Congress 

million  of  which  $18.4  million  was  used  in  mmment   i?  ^'^'^  ^^  ^^^  reviewed  by  Congress  in  the 

support  of  munitions  developments.  The  bal-  i^ommeni  n  budgetary  cycle,  each  year  since  inception, 

ance  of  $70.4  million  was  spent  in  the  direct  "But  in  view  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the  The    program    has    been    not    only    brotidly 

support  of  the  antl-lnflltratlon  surveillance  program,  the  most  shocking  fact  about  the  covered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 

system.  electronic   battlefield   is   that   It   has   never  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Englneer- 

A  recap  of  the  RDT&E  costs,  excluding  the  been  directly  authorized  by   Congress.   The  mg  but  also  In  detail  by  the  Mllltarv  Depart- 

development  costs  for  munitions  which  ter-  program  has  never  been  subjected  to  pub-  jnents    and    DCPG    In    their    Congressional 

mlnated  In  FY  1969,  is  as  follows;  He  hearings  or  a  detailed  review."  budget  and  reprogrammlng  reviews. 

(Millions  of  dollars)  Answer  Comment  15 

FY   1967 34.8  As  outlined  In  Comments  1  and  4.  the  antl-  -The   second    important   set   of   questions 

FY   1968 70.4  Infiltration    and    surveillance    program    has  which  the  program  raises  centers  around  the 

FY   1969 65.6  been  repeatedly  briefed  to  Congress  and  has  development    of    secret    weapons    and    their 

FY   1970 40.1  been  reviewed  each  year  by  Congress  In  the  future  implications  for  m.llltarv  pollcv.  Gen- 

Thls  indicates  that  the  major  development  ^:^^^^'\^!l  ''^'''}^\I^^^f  k^^^^,''^^,«^^''^  ^^°  ^^   Westmoreland  has  said   that   the  elec- 

eaorts  have  been  accomplished  and  that  a  S^^f'^,'^"?  *°  ^^%  ^^^^^J  classified  nature  tronlc  battlefield  will   revolutionize   ground 

sustaining  level  of  effort  can  be  predicted.  °^  ^'^^  development  and  implementation  of  combat.  In  a  speech  given  last  October  be- 

the  remote  sensor  technology  In  Southeast  fore  the  Association  of  the  U.S.   Army,  he 

Comment  Asia.  To  publicly  disclose  this  program  would  declared: 

"Procurement.— Two  years  after  the  start  deprive  U.S.  troops  and  our  allies  in  SEA  of  -The  Army  has  undergone  In  Vietnam  a 

of  the  program,  procurement  costs  for  the  major  operational  advantages.  By  mlnlmlz-  quiet  revolution  in  ground  warfare — tactics, 

new    surveillance    devices    had    risen    from  'ng  the  enemy's  knowledge  of  the  system,  techniques,  and  technology.  The  revolution  Is 

I192.6  million  In  fiscal  1967  to  $524  million  In  we  have  prevented  his  early  use  of  either  not  fully  understood  by  many." 

fiscal  1969."  tactical      or      technical      oountermeasures.  Answer 

Answer  Throughout  the  development  of  the   antl- 

.  ,,    ,,                ,                                     ,    ^,  infiltration  system  and  the  parallel  opera-  With  regard  to  the  foregoing,  we  believe  it 

A  similar  recap  for  procurement,  excluding  tJonal  applications,  we  have  pressed  for  Im-  necessary   to    quote    General    Westmoreland 

unitlons.  Is  as  follows :  proved  technical  performance  which  would  completely   so   as   to   place   his    remarks   In 

(Millions  of  dollars)  deny  the  enemy  such  countermeasures.  Pub-  proper  context.  General  Westmoreland's  full 

FY   1967.                                                         90  0  11°  discussion  Jeopardizes  that  objective.  comment  before  the  annual  luncheon  of  the 

FY   1968                                                         in«  0  Association   of  the  United  States  Army,  on 

FY   I969^ir              r 2429  Comment  13  Tuesday,  October  14,  1969,  is  as  follows: 

FY   l97o""       '                       "                        82  0  "But  what  is  more,  the  military  contrac-  "7   will   proceed   on   the    assumption   that 

tors  know  more  about  the  program  than  most  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Nation  wants 

Further  details  are  contained  In  Comment  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Early  In  Janu-  us  to  lay  down  our  shield  of  armed  readiness. 

1  and  attached  financial  charts.  ary  of  this  year  more  than  800  defense  con-  On  the   contrary,   our  citizens  continue   to 
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demand  from  us  the  best  military  forces  pos- 
sible tcithin  the  resources  made  available  to 
us.  This  is  a  fair  and  demanding  challenge 
which  ice  accept. 

"In  meeting  this  challenge,  The  Army  has 
undergone  In  Vietnam  a  quiet  revolution  In 
ground  warfare — tactics  techniques,  and 
technology.  This  revolution  's  not  fully  un- 
derstood by  many.  To  date  it  has  received 
only  limited  attenticm..  Analysis  of  the  les- 
sons from  the  revolution  will  influence  the 
future  direction  of  our  Army  both  in  funda- 
mental concepts  of  organization  and  devel- 
opment of  equipment.  (Note:  Italic  added  to 
Indicate  additions  to  quotation.) 

General  Westmoreland  Is  an  astute  and 
able  commander.  He  recognized  that  when 
technology  provided  him  with  additional  In- 
formation about  the  enemy.  In  real  and 
near-real  time,  tactics  and  techniques  would 
have  to  be  adjust-ed  to  use  this  Information 
fully. 

That  this  new  capability  was  not  broadly 
known  or  generally  discussed,  Is  understand- 
able. Security  precautions  were  taken  so  that 
our  troops  In  combat  could  continue  to  en- 
Joy  the  tactical  advantages  that  technology 
provided. 

Comment  16 

"The  financial  Implications  alone  of  this 
so-called  revolution  are  frightening.  Will  the 
Congress  suddenly  be  told  that  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  all  ground  forces  be  equipped  with 
the  new  electronic  sensors  before  the  full 
implications  of  such  a  decision  are  known? 
Win  we  be  told  that  the  expenditure  of  al- 
most $20  billion  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
match  the  Russians  In  ground  capability?  In 
short,  will  Congress  be  confronted  with  a 
"decision"  on  the  electronic  battlefield  over 
which  it  has  little  control?  These  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  questions  which  are  raised  by 
the  secret  nature  of  the  program." 

Answer 

As  previously  noted,  there  is  no  DOD  pro- 
gram for  an  "electronic  battlefield."  The  antl- 
Inflltratlon  surveillance  program,  per  se.  has 
been  briefed  in  detail  many  times  to  Con- 
gress and  has  been  reviewed  each  year  since 
Inception  by  Congress  In  the  budgetary 
cycle.  Equipment,  adapted  to  ground  warfare 
as  discussed  by  General  Westmoreland,  has 
been  contained  In  these  program  briefings. 

The  source  of  Senator  Proxmlre's  $20  bil- 
lion figure  Is  unknown. 

Comment  17 

"The  electronic  battlefield  also  presents 
several  other  problems  related  to  its  use  in 
combat.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  Is  that 
It  may  be  an  Indiscriminate  weapon.  The 
sensors  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
soldiers  and  women  and  children." 

Anstrer 

See  answer  to  Comment  5. 

Comment  18 

"It  has  been  pointed  out  that  In  such 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world  as  Viet- 
nam, whole  villages  may  be  wiped  out  by 
seeding  wide  areas  with  air  dropped  explo- 
sive devices  designed  to  kill  anyone  who 
ventures  into  their  neighborhood.  Once 
seeded,  we  would  lose  control  over  these 
devices  and  they  could  represent  a  perma- 
nent menace  to  the  civilian  population,  much 
like  old  land  mines." 

Answer 

The  explosive  devices  referred  to  must  be 
munitions  similar  to  anti-personnel  and 
anti-vehicular  mines.  Sensor  field  locations 
are  very  carefully  selected  along  known  ene- 
my routes  and  in  areas  of  enemy  activity. 

The  sensors  have  been  designed  to  Insure 
that  we  can  not  lose  control  of  them. 

Comment  19 

"A  second  major  problem  Is  presented  by 
the   extreme  vulnerability  of  much  of  the 


electronic  equipment  to  malfunction  due  to 
rough  treatment." 

Answer 

The  alleged  vulnerability  of  much  of  the 
electronic  equipment  to  malfunction  due  to 
rough  treatment  has  not  materialized  In 
actual  operations.  In  fact,  both  the  reliabil- 
ity and  the  total  life  span  of  sensors  has 
far  exceeded  the  original  estimates.  These 
are  key  factors  which  have  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  return  of  funds  au- 
thorized in  support  of  the  program. 

Comment 
"One  infrared  night  observation  device 
for  use  over  medium  range  distances  has 
already  been  abandoned  because  it  could 
not  withstand  handling  under  combat  con- 
ditions." 

Answer 

Infrared  night  observation  devices,  as  posed 
by  Senator  Proxmire,  are  not  a  part  of  this 
program. 

Comment 

"In  addition,  the  replacement  costs,  alone 
for  equipment  damaged  by  rough  handling 
could  be  enormous." 

Ansiver 
During  the  development  of  the  sensor 
equipment  it  has  been  designed  for  rough 
handling  as  may  be  expected  in  the  field.  In-) 
particular  it  was  designed  to  have  the  ca- 
pability of  withstanding  shock  blows  ranging 
from  200  to  1500  Gs.  To  date,  rather  than  ex- 
periencing large  losses  of  equipment  due  to 
a  handling  problem,  such  losses  have  been 
minimal  and  have  contributed  to  our  ability 
to  reduce  program  costs. 

Comment  20 
"Finally,  the  most  Important,  is  the  pro- 
gram really  worth  the  money?  Is  combat 
capability  Increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  probable  investment  of  billions  of  dollars 
is  warranted?  Once  the  Vietnam  war  Is  over, 
will  we  really  need  such  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  sensors  for  combat  operations?" 

Answer 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  surveil- 
lance equipments  which  have  been  deployed 
in  SE.\  have  proven  their  worth.  General 
Tompkins,  Commander  of  the  3d  Marine  Di- 
vision at  Khe  Sanh,  has  stated  often  and  in 
writing  "the  sensor-derived  target  informa- 
tion was  Instrumental  in  winning  the  battle  " 

O'.ir  soldiers  now  serving  in  Vietnam  share 
General  Tompkins'  view  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  sensors.  They  know  that  the  use 
of  sensors  has  Improved  dramatically  our  in- 
telligence-gathering capabilities,  has  denied 
the  enemy  his  traditional  sanctuaries  of 
night  and  the  Jungle,  and  has  saved  untold 
numbers  of  American  and  allied  lives  by 
giving  er'.rly  warning  of  enemy  approach.  All 
of  this  at  a  cost  far  less  than  the  alleged  $2 
billion. 

In  this  vein,  then,  military  planners  in  all 
of  our  services  are  analyzing  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  "revolution"  to  which 
General  Westmoreland  referred.  From  these 
analyses  will  come  the  direction  as  to  how  the 
services  should  proceed  with  respect  to  equip- 
ment.s,  tactics,  and  organizations. 

One  fact  now  Is  clear,  however.  The  capa- 
bilities which  sensors  of  all  types  give  us 
will  enable  our  future  forces  to  find  and  fix 
the  enemy — even  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions  of  weather  and  terrain — with 
smaller  forces,  more  quickly  and  more  eco- 
nomically. 

General  Westmoreland,  in  the  same  speech 
quoted  by  Senator  Prnxmire  went  on  to  say: 

"Today,  machines  and  technology  are  per- 
mitting economy  of  manpower  on  the  battle- 
field, as  Indeed  they  arc  In  the  factory.  But 
tlie  future  oflers  even  more  possibilities  for 
economy.  I  am  confident  the  American  people 
expect  this  country  to  take  full  advantage 
of  Its  technology — to  welcome  and  applaud 


the  developments  that  will  replace  wherever 
possible  the  man  with  the  machine  ' 
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A  CONSTRUCTIVE  APPROACH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  the  effect  on  television  upon 
the  political  process  is  becoming  more 
in  focus  in  recent  months.  More  atten- 
tion is  being  directed  to  this  most  im- 
portant phenomenon  and  how  it  effects 
the  basic  institutions  of  society. 

A  most  commendable  presentatio'i  of 
one  aspect  of  this  problem  is  presented  in 
a  brief  filed  with  the  FCC  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Callfano.  It  presents  a  thoughtful  and 
penetrating  analysis  and  abl.v  articulates 
a  position  seeking  a  balance  in  the  use  of 
the  medium  when  the  great  national  is- 
sues are  presented.  In  attempting  to  face 
the  issue  of  the  use  of  television,  this  is 
the  type  of  approach  that  is  constructive. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  brief 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[Before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Washington,  DC  ) 
In  the  Matter  of  Obligations  of  Bro.adcast 
Licensees  Under  the  Fairness  Doctrine — 
Docket  No.  188,59 

comments  bv  the  democratic  national 
committee 

The  Democratic  National  Committee 
(DNC) ,  by  its  counsel,  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
mission's invitation  in  its  "Notice  of  Inquiry 
and  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making" 
(Notice),  In  the  above-referenced  Docket 
number,  dated  May  18,  1970,  hereby  submits 
Its  comments  on  the  proposed  rules. 
/.  Summary  of  Position 

The  DNC  endorses  the  Commission  s  e.Torts 
to  expand  and  bolster  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  to  promote  and  enhance  the  "First 
Amendment  goal  of  providing  an  Informed 
electorate  capable  of  conducting  its  own  af- 
fairs" in  keeping  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  landmark  con- 
stitutional decislcn.  Red  Lien  Broadca.''ting 
Co.  v  FCC.  395  US.  367,  392  (1969) . 

In  particular,  the  DNC  supports  the  Com- 
mission's proposed  rules  which  provide  that 
a  licensee  must  take  affirmative  action  to 
solicit  appropriate  spokesmen  to  present  con- 
trasting viewpoints  when  a  licensee  (1)  pre- 
sents or  permits  to  be  presented  only  one 
side  of  a  controversial  Issue  on  a  matter  of 
public  impKjrtance  in  a  series  of  broadcasts 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  or 
(2)  presents  an  editorial  expressing  the  li- 
censee's viewpoints  on  a  given  Issue.  In  its 
notice,  the  Commission  states  that  its  "pro- 
posal is  a  modest  further  step  In  promoting 
access  to  the  broadcast  media"  and  Invites 
"interested  persons  ...  to  make  other  sug- 
gestions on  this  general  subject  Issue."  No- 
tice, pp.  6,  8. 

We  concur  In  the  Judgment  that  in  most 
cases  a  licensee  must  be  afforded  latitude  and 
flexibility  in  fulfilling  its  afi5nnatlve  obliga- 
tions. However,  we  believe  there  Is  at  least 
one  situation  of  such  overriding  national 
concern  that  the  Commission  should  adopt 
a  uniform,  national  pwllcy  clearly  expressed 
and  vigorously  enforced  by  the  Commission. 

We  refer  to  a  broadcaster's  obligation  after 
It  has  aired  a  presentation  (or  a  series  of 
presentations)  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  his  viewpoint  on  controversial  is- 
sues of  public  Importance.  We  submit  that 
virtually  every  time  the  President  addresses 
the  nation  or  appears  at  a  press  conference — 
whether  speaking  as  Chief  Executive  on  legis- 


lative or  economic  matters,  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  military  operations  of  new  weapons 
system  or  the  head  of  his  party  on  issues  or 
candidates  In  a  forthcoming  election — he  ex- 
presses his  self-interested  viewpoint  on  con- 
troversial Issues  of  current  public  Interest." 
Therefore,  the  principles  underlying  the  Com- 
mission's proposed  rules  place  upon  a  broad- 
caster an  affirmative  obligation  to  secure  re- 
sponsible spokesmen  with  contrasting  posi- 
tions and  to  accord  them  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities, comparable  in  duration  and  sched- 
uling, to  inform  the  American  electorate 
whenever  they  air  a  Presidential  presentation. 
Accordingly,  the  DNC  proposes  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rulee  contained  In  Its  Notice, 
the  Commission  adopt  the  following  rule: 

(a)  When  a  network  or  licensee  broadcasts 
a  presentation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  a  viewpoint  on  a  controversial 
issue  of  public  Importance,  that  network  or 
licensee  has  an  affirmative  obligation  to  seek 
out  responsible  persons  or  entitles  with  sig- 
nificant contrasting  viewpoints  on  the  con- 
troversial issue  and  afford  them  equal  op- 
portunities to  present  their  views. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  broadcast  of  a 
Presidential  address  or  press  conference,  It 
Sfiall  be  presumed  that  the  President  has 
presented  a  viewpoint  on  a  controversial  Issue 
of  public  importance:  and  in  the  event  of  any 
complaint  of  non-compliance  filed  with  the 
Commission,  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the 
network  or  licensee  to  establish  compliance 
with  this  rule. 

(ci  Each  network  and  licensee  shall  be  re- 
quired for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years  to  maintain  a  complete  tape  and  tran- 
script of  every  presentation  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  it  broadcasts  and  to  maintain 
records  detailing  all  actions  taken  by  it  to  ful- 
fill its  affirmative  obligations  under  this  rule. 
Such  record."  shall  be  available  for  inspection 
and  copying  at  any  reasonable  time  upon 
the  request  of  any  person. 

Note:  The  term  "equal  opportunities",  as 
used  in  paragraph  (a)  hereof,  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  and  effect  that  It  has  under 
Section  315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  47  U.S.C.  5  31o(a)  (1964), 
11.  The  DNC  has  c  vital  intcrr-^t  in  obtaining 
fair  media  treatment 
The  DNC  is  an  agency  of  the  Democratic 
National  P.-irty,  established  at  each  national 
convention,  which  has  the  obligation  and 
authority  to  promote  the  principles  and 
programs  of  the  Democratic  Party.  As  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  two  major  polit- 
ical parties,  the  DNC  Is  vitally  interested  in 
the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  the 
nation's  political  processes.  An  Informed  and 
educated  electorate  Is  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  we  are  gravelv  concerned 
about  what  we  perceive  as  a  developing  im- 
balance in  access  to  the  communications 
media  with  the  resulting  inability  of  the 
American  people  to  hear  and  consider  more 
than  one  point  of  view. 

The  DNC  has  no  desire  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  communicate  with,  and 
ihereby  to  lead  and  govern,  the  nation.  We  do 
not  propose  any  restriction  on  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  be  accorded  the  broadcast 
time  which  he  believes  essential  to  the  im- 
plementation of  his  programs  and  poli- 
cies. In  a  nation  of  200  million  people  scat- 
tered beyond  a  continent,  communication 
through  broadcast  media  is  a  critical  tool 
Of  government.  At  the  same  time,  communi- 
cation of  opposing  points  of  view  is  essen- 
tial  to  the   healthy  development   of   a  so 


cernlng  Access  to  Time  on  Broadcast  Sta- 
tions, now  pending  before  the  Commission, 
the  DNC  has  recently  been  the  victim  of 
artificial  and  arbitrary  barriers  to  access  to 
television  facilities.  The  CBS  television  net- 
work flatly  rejected  a  request  by  the  DNC 
to  purchase  one  half-hour  of  prime  time  for 
a  program  presenting  viable  alternatives  to 
the  policies  of  the  Incumbent  Administra- 
tion. Other  networks  and  stations  have 
raised  slniiiir  obstacles,  Impairing  the  abil- 
ity of  the  DNC  to  present  Its  views.  To  per- 
form its  functions  adequately — to  Inform 
a  diverse  national  audience  of  the  aspira- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — the  DNC  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

The  general  rule  which  the  DNC  herein 
proposes  would  affect  a  variety  of  responsible 
persons  and  entities  which  hold  and  desire  to 
communicate  views  which  contrast  with  the 
President's  on  controversial  issues  of  public 
importance. 


clety  and  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 


men 


It  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for  the 
laij  and  effective  presentation  of  opposing 
points  of  view.  For  example,  as  fully  set  forth 
m  Its  Request  for  Declaratory  Ruling  Con- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


///.  The  Enormous  Impact  of  a  Televised 
Presidential  Presentation  Places  Special 
Obligation  on  the  Broadcaster 

The  combination  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States — the  most  powerful  Individual 
in  the  free  world — and  television — undoubt- 
edly the  most  effective  communications 
medium  ever  devised  by  man — has  an  Im- 
pact on  public  opinion  that  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate. 

The  Presidency,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  ob- 
served, is  indeed  a  "bully  pulpit."  The  office 
Is  shrouded  In  majestic  dignity.  A  statement 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  simply 
by  the  force  of  his  office,  commands  instant 
attention,  respect  and  belief.  As  Woodrow 
Wilson  noted  about  the  President's  force  and 
Impact  as  a  national  spokesman: 

"His  Is  the  only  national  voice  in  af- 
fairs. ...  No  other  single  force  can  with- 
stand him,  no  combination  of  forces  will 
easily  overpower  him.  His  position  takes  the 
imagination  of  the  country.  ...  If  he 
rightly  Interprets  the  national  thought  and 
boldly  insists  upon  it,  he  is  irresistible;  and 
the  country  never  feels  the  zest  for  action 
so  much  as  when  its  President  is  of  such 
Insight  and  calibre."  Quoted  In  C.  Rosslter, 
The  American  Presidency,  p.  21  (1965). 

The  accuracy  of  this  observation  is  even 
more  compelling  in  this  present  age  of  tele- 
vision than  It  was  in  Wilson's  pre-radio  era. 
As  one  distinguished  commentator  has 
written: 

".  .  .  Television  has  put  the  President  him- 
self in  control  of  what  image  he  will  prrject 
to  the  country  and  enabled  him  to  project  it 
farther  and  more  favorably  than  was  ever 
possible  before,  with  less  competition  from 
Capitol  Hill  and  less  interference  from  the 
press."  R.  MacNeil.  The  People  Machine:  The 
Influence  of  Television  on  American  Politics, 
p.  292  (1968). 

A.  Television-Age  Presidents  Are  Increasingly 
Exploiting  t.he  Medium 

After  the  hesitant  start  in  the  Truman- 
Elsenhower  era,  the  White  House  has  moved 
more  and  more  boldly  to  exploit  the  u.se  of 
television  so  that  the  medium  is  now  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Chief  Executive's  power. 
The  White  House  has  come  to  realize  that 
"In  a  highly  communicative  world,  access  to 
communlcatlon.5  broadcast  resource  Is  par- 
tially equivalent  to  political  power."  Baran, 
The  New  Communications  and  Social  Values, 
34  Law  and  Contemp.  Probs.,  244,  249  ( 1969) '. 

Although  refusing  to  permit  live  broad- 
casts of  his  press  conferences.  President 
Elsenhower  made  49  live  television  appear- 
ances during  his  tenure  In  the  White  House, 
His  appearances  came  at  crucial  Junctures 
for  his  Administration :  the  veto  of  the  Farm 
Bill  In  1956,  the  decision  to  send  troops  to 
Little  Rock  in  1957,  the  passage  of  the  Labor 
Reform  (Landrum  Griffith)  Bill  in  1959,  as 
well  as  foreign  policy  positions  with  respect 


to  the   Middle  East,  Latin   America,   NATO 
and  the  United  States. 

President  Kennedy  used  television  even 
more  imaginatively  and  effectively.  Six  days 
after  his  Inauguration,  he  held  the  first  press 
conference  to  be  broadcast  live.  The  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  evening  to  attract  a 
large  national  audience  •  and,  indeed,  it  cap- 
tured 33.8Tc  of  the  eligible  television  audi- 
ence. On  March  23,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
graphically  demonstrated  his  views  of  the 
nation's  vital  Interest  In  Laos,  llliiiitrating 
his  points  by  frequent  references  to  three 
maps  of  Southeast  Asia.  Continuing  his  In- 
novative use  of  television.  President  Kennedy 
undertook  to  evaluate,  explain  and  define  his 
Administration's  policies  In  1962  when  he  ap- 
peared in  a  broadcast  from  his  study  with 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  "major 
networks. 

President  Johnson  continued  the  expan- 
sion of  the  President's  use  of  television.  In 
his  tenure  of  five  years  and  two  months  in 
office,  President  Johnson  made  nearly  100 
live  television  appearances,  he  averr.ged  more 
than  one  appearance  for  ench  month  in 
office.  President  Johnson  delivered  S'.ate  of 
the  Union  messages  to  Congress  In  the  eve- 
ning to  attract  the  largest  possible  audience. 
His  televised  reports  to  the  nation  covered 
such  controversial  topics  as  clvi;  rights  and 
tax  legislation  as  well  as  the  nation's  foreign 
involvement  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

President  Nixon  has  extended  the  Presi- 
dential use  of  tele\1sion  to  seek  support  from 
the  American  public  for  his  position  on  many 
controversial  matters  of  pubhc  lmi>ort.tnce. 
In  his  17  months  in  office,  President  Nixon 
has  addressed  the  nation  over  network  tele- 
vision 12  times  and  in  addition  has  held  10 
televised  press  conferences,  for  a  total  of  22 
nationwide  presentations.  He  iuis  requested 
and  received  prime  time  from  ali  the  net- 
works to  advocate  at  any  length  he  desired 
his  viewpoint  on  such  couiruver.slal  public 
issues  as  (1)  his  veto  of  the  $20  billion  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
(2)  his  proposed  changes  in  the  nation's  wel- 
fare legislation,  (3i  his  decision  to  send  in 
the  National  Guard  to  replace  striking  Post 
Office  workers,  (4)  his  views  on  the  economy, 
and  (5)  lils  position  on  our  invoiveinent  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

At  his  ten  televised  conferences  (five  of 
them  during  the  evening  hours),  the  Pres- 
ident has  responded  to  215  questions,  and 
virtually  every  one  of  the  responses  contained 
a  statement  on  a  controversial  issue  of  pub- 
lic Importance.  For  example,  the  subjects 
included  his  views  on  the  Inva'^lon  of  Cam- 
br<lla,  the  .'intiballihiics  missile  system,  the 
eronomy.  crime,  education,  desegregation, 
and  pollution 

In  its  proposed  rules,  the  Commission  sug- 
gests that  where  there  Is  a  series  of  broad- 
casts within  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months 
presenting  only  one  vlewp.jint  on  a  c.n'ro- 
versiai  issue,  a  license  has  special  affirma- 
tive obligation.^.  In  the  last  eight  months. 
President  Nixon  has  appeared  on  tele\ii=lcn 
during  prime  hours  no  less  than  sl.\  times 
to  advance  his  po.sition  on  America's  role  In 
the  war  In  Southe.isi  Asia.  Indeed,  the  Pres- 
ident has  made  special  television  presenta- 
tions five  times  in  the  last  eight  week.s  and 
has  promised  another  in  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks.  Three  of  these  five  pre.senta- 
tions  were  devoted  exclusively  to  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia:  one — a  prlmiC-time  pre-s  con- 
ference— dealt  almost  entirely  with  tiie  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  Its  domestic  implica- 
tion; and  the  fifth,  while  essentially  an  eco- 
nomic message,  included  several  references 
to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  dealt  ex- 
tensively with  the  relationship  of  that  war 
to  our  nation's  current  economic  situation. 
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These  were  the  Presidents  television  ap- 
pearances  In   the   Ixst  eight   months. 

On  November  3.  1969,  on  the  eve  of  .m 
election  day  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  twelve  days  before  a  scheduled  mass 
protest  ou  Vietnam,  the  President  appeared 
on  prime-time  television  to  delineate  in 
detail    his    plan   on   "VletnamlEatlon." 

On  December  15,  1969,  the  President  pre- 
sented a  prime-time  "progress  report."  in- 
dicating that  his  plan  was  proceeding  on 
schedule. 

On  April  20,  1970.  the  President  delivered 
another  televised  "progress  report."  express- 
ing approval  of  the  operation  of  his  "Vlet- 
namizatlon"  plan  and  announcing  his  six- 
month  plan  for  troop  withdrawals. 

On  April  30,  1970,  the  President  announced 
the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  which  he  deemed 
necessary  to  the  success  of  his  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon"  program. 

On  May  8,  1970,  a  hastily  arranged  Pres- 
idential press  conference  was  televised  dur- 
ing prime  evening  hours,  concentrating  al- 
most entirely  on  the  Cambodian  Invasion 
ar.d  its  domestic  implications. 

On  June  3,  1970,  the  President  again  went 
nn  television  to  proclaim  the  Cambodian  In- 
vasion "the  most  successful  operation  of  the 
war."  riramatizing  his  views  with  film  clips 
of  captured  food,  arms  and  equipment. 

On  June  17,  1970,  the  President  presented 
his  televised  analysis  of  the  nation's  present 
economic  state  and  his  prescription  for  cur- 
ing Its  economic  problems. 

B.  The  President  Has  Absolute  Control  Over 

the  Timing,  Format  and  Content   of  His 

Presentation 

In  each  presentation  of  his  views  on  con- 
troversial Issues  of  public  Importance,  the 
President  has  had  Instant  access  to  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans.  On  each  occasion,  the 
three  major  commercial  networks  have  agreed 
to  provide  to  the  President  his  choice  of  time, 
sometimes  on  very  short  notice.  Indeed,  the 
networks  have  rarely.  If  ever,  refused  a  spe- 
cific request  for  television  time  to  the  Pres- 
ident. See.  R.  MacNeil.  op.  cit..  pp.  301-07. 
As  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  recently  observed: 

"The  President  can  command  a  national 
television  audience  to  hear  his  views  on  con- 
troversial matters  at  prime  time,  on  short 
njtice.  at  whatever  length  he  chooses,  and 
at  no  expense  to  the  Federal  Government 
or  his  party."  * 

Invariably,  the  President's  speeches,  if  he 
so  requests,  are  broadcast  live  simultaneously 
over  the  three  major  commercial  networks. 
Thus,  virtually  everyone  watching  television 
at  that  time  has  little  choice  but  to  watch 
the  President.  Non-afflliated  stations  often 
repeat  in  its  entirety  a  Presidential  speech 
at  other  hours  o:'  the  day.  For  example,  after 
President  Nixon's  June  17.  1970,  speech  on 
the  economy  was  broadcast  at  noon  on  all 
three  networks,  two  local  stations  In  New 
York  rebroadcast  the  speech  in  its  entirety 
later  in  the  day.  once  at  4.00  pm.  and  once 
at  11:00  p.m.  See  Television  Listings.  New 
York  Times,  June  17,  1970,  at  p.  95,  col.  5. 
While  a  President's  speech  is  being  telecast 
live  on  all  three  networks.  It  is  also  slmul- 
•taneously  being  broadcast  on  several  radio 
networks,  reaching  untold  additional  mil- 
lions of  Amerlcarus.  And.  whatever  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  is  the  subject  of  wide  news 
coverage  including  extensive  use  of  film  clips 
of  the  appearance. 

As  a  result,  the  President  is  able  to  aug- 
ment the  prestige  of  his  office  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  television  presentation  with  a 
guaranteed  national  audience  of  great  mag- 
nitude. For  example.  President  Nixon's  well- 
publicized  press  conference  on  ?Iay  8,  1970. 
received  a  rating  of  48,5"  ,  which  Indicates 
that  approximately  49.600.000  Americans  lis- 
tened and  watched  the  President  respond  to 
questions  about  his  views  on  such  controver- 
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slal  Issues  as  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  stu- 
dent unrest  on  campus,  the  conduct  of  the 
public  and  National  Guard,  the  sale  of  Jets 
to  Israel  and  unemployment. 

Moreover,  the  President  is  able  to  choose 
what  he  deems  to  be  propitious  times  and 
occasions  for  his  addresses  to  the  nation, 
thereby  adding  Immediate  political  impact 
to  his  words.  For  example,  the  President  chose 
to  deliver  his  speech  on  the  economy  at  noon, 
when  the  stock  market  was  still  open;  his 
May  8  prime-time  press  conference  was  held 
on  the  eve  of  a  scheduled  mass  protest 
against  his  policies  near  the  White  Hotose. 

The  President  Is  also  entirely  free  to 
choose  his  format  and  any  devices  he  de- 
sires to  accentuate  the  effectiveness  of  his 
speech.  In  addition  to  using  maps.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  the  first  President  to  Include 
film  clips  in  his  live  presentation  to  support 
visually  his  assertions, 

C.  The  Networks  Have  Failed  to  Accord  Fair 
Treatment  to  the  President's  Opponents 
Against  this  powerful  array  of  forces,  the 
networks  have  not  sought  out,  much  less 
permitted,  any  effective  rebuttal.  The  net- 
works have  not  faced  squarely  the  three 
basic  questions  which  arise  in  considering 
the  appropriate  response  to  a  Presidential 
presentation: 

(1)  Who  are  the  appropriate  spokesmen 
to  respond? 

(2)  When  should  the  respoiase  be  broad- 
cast? 

(3)  What  should  the  format  of  the  re- 
sponse be? 

The  networks  rarely  secure  or  permit  per- 
sons who  hold  opposing  views  to  respond 
to  or  analyze  the  President's  statement. 
Generally,  the  networks  have  their  own 
corresp>ondents  "comment"  briefly  on  the 
Presidents'  speech  Immediately  after  his 
addre.ss.  This  commentary,  of  course,  does 
r.at  purport  to  be  and  does  not  often  have 
the  effect  of  a  presentation  of  a  point  of 
vlev.'  on  the  subject  which  contrasts  with 
the  Presidents.  Such  sessions  are  directed 
primarily  to  summarizing,  paraphrasing  and 
m  some  cases  noting  the  significance  of  the 
Preident's  remarks.  As  Commlsloner  Cox 
recently  stated  concerning  the  network 
commentators'  treatment  of  one  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  speeches  on  Cambodia:  "All 
they  did  w-as  reiterate  what  the  President 
said  ■■  The  Evening  Star,  June  19,  1970,  at 
p.  A4,  Col,  4,  Moreover,  the  commentary  Is 
invariably  brief.  As  former  television  cor- 
respondent Robert  MacNell  points  out: 

"Resumption  of  the  full  commercial  sched- 
ule has  a  higher  priority  than  analytic  com- 
ments by  reporters  after  the  President  has 
finished  speaking.  The  usual  network  prac- 
tice is  to  'fill'  until  the  normal  time  slot  Is 
expired.  .  .  .  Knowing  this,  an  astute  Presi- 
dent will  time  his  appearance  so  as  to  fill  all 
or  virtually  all  the  time  allotted  to  him."  R. 
MacNeil.  supra,  at  pp  304-05, 

Frequently,  a  network  will  carry  on  the 
next  day's  news  program  a  very  brief  quote 
from  a  Senator  or  Congressman.  Whatever 
the  effectiveness  such  comments — which  gen- 
erally do  not  exceed  one  or  two  sentences — 
might  otherwise  have  Is  diluted  because  they 
are  frequently  Juxtaposed  with  another  Con- 
gressman's statements  In  support  of  the 
President's  presentation  or  a  film  clip  of  the 
presentation  Itself.  Moreover,  the  difference 
in  advance  publicity,  viewing  time  and  for- 
mat between  the  President's  speech  and  any 
such  opposition  statement  eliminates  the 
latter's  effectiveness, 

A  third  approach — which  also  falls  to  give 
a  full  and  balanced  response  to  the  Presl- 
dent'.s  statements — has  recently  been  given 
sporadic  application  by  the  national  net- 
works. For  example,  after  President  Nixon's 
latest  address  on  the  Cambodian  situation. 
NBC  presented  a  special  Thursday  night  edi- 
tion of  "Meet  the  Press"  which  had  repre- 
sentatives who  supported  the  President's 
views  as  well  as  those  who  opposed  them.  The 


next  night  CBS  presented  an  hour-long  "de- 
bate" between  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
policies  and  the  opponents  of  those  policies. 
In  both,  the  effectiveness  of  the  opposition 
was  substantially  diluted  by  the  difference  la 
format  between  the  "debate-type"  program 
and  the  President's  wholly  self-controlled 
presentation. 

To  equate  a  President's  unfettered  pres- 
entation during  prime  time  to  a  brief  off- 
the-ctiff  reply  carried  during  a  newscast  or  a 
tightly  controlled  debate  is  like  equating  Nell 
Armstrong's  first  moon  step  from  the  Apollo 
XI  spaceship  to  a  Shirley  Temple  two-step 
on  the  Good  Ship  Lollipop. 

In  each  of  his  televised  addresses,  President 
Nixon,  like  his  predecessors,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  take  all  the  time  he  wanted,  to  use 
any  device  (Including,  for  example,  maps  and 
films)  and  to  proceed  tmlnterrupted  In  his 
presentation.  Even  at  a  Presidential  news 
conference,  a  reporter  is  not  permitted  to  ask 
follow-up  questions.  In  marked  contrast,  the 
speakers  In  opposition  to  the  President's 
presentation  have  their  format  and  time  dic- 
tated by  the  networks.  Most  Importantly,  un- 
der the  present  approach,  opposition  speakers 
are  severely  circumscribed  In  the  presenta- 
tion by  questions  and  comments  from  report- 
ers and  opposing  speakers  who  agree  with 
the  President's  position. 

As  expert  observers  recognize,  the  man- 
ner of  presentation  often  determines  the  ef- 
fect and  Impact  of  a  televised  message.  See 
generally  M,  McLuhan,  Understanding  Media 
268-94  (1964).  To  make  a  point  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  a  President,  a  producer 
of  documentaries,  or  even  a  commercial  ad- 
vertiser must  have  freedom  within  confined 
time  limits  to  package  and  project  his  mes- 
sage. As  Professor  Miller  points  out  In  his 
book,  The  Process  of  Persuasion,  we  are  all 
"creatures  of  conditioned  reflex,"  and 

"  |T]he  crux  of  all  persuasion  Jobs,  whether 
selling  soft  drinks  or  political  philosophy.  Is 
to  develop  these  conditioned  reflexes  by 
flashing  on  trigger  words,  symbols  or  acts." 
V.  Packard,  The  Hidden  Persuaders  18  (1957). 
See  also  H.  Burtt,  Psychology  of  Advertis- 
ing (1938). 

During  the  1968  Presidential  campaign, 
Ray  Price,  an  advisor  to  Mr.  Nixon,  wrote: 

"We  have  to  be  very  clear  on  this  point: 
that  the  response  is  to  the  image,  not  to  the 
man.  .  .  .  It's  not  what's  there  that  counts, 
it's  what's  projected — and  carrying  It  one 
step  ftirther.  It's  not  what  he  projects  but 
rather  what  the  voter  receives." " 

To  counter  the  tremendous  Impact  of  a 
President's  unfettered  televised  presenta- 
tions, those  who  hold  differing  views  on 
controversial  Issues  of  public  Importance 
must  be  free  to  project  a  coherent  and  com- 
plete response,  which  will  at  least  begin  to 
approximate  In  the  minds  of  the  viewers 
the  Impact  of  the  President's  position. 

The  Commission  has  already  recognized 
that  political  spokesmen  should  have  sub- 
stantial freedom  In  choosing  the  manner  and 
format  for  presenting  their  views  to  the 
public.  King  Broadcasting  Co.,  15  F,C.C.  2d 
829  ( 1967) ,  To  afford  the  American  electorate 
a  balanced  presentation  of  views  on  contro- 
versial issues,  the  networks  must  permit 
those  who  hold  opposing  views  from  the 
President's  reasonable  opportunities  com- 
parable In  duration,  scheduling  and  freedom 
of   format,  to  present   their  views. 

IV.  The  Fairness  Doctrine  Requires  the  Rule 
Which  the  DNC  Proposes 

The  Rule  we  propose  promotes  the  Com- 
mission's well-established  and  Judicially  en- 
dorsed fairness  doctrine,  which  requires 
broadcasters  to  act  fairly  In  permitting  a 
reasonable  opf>ortunlty  for  reply  In  specific 
clrctunstances  affecting  the  public  Interest. 
As  codified  by  statute,  47  U.S.C.  §  315(a) 
(1964)  the  fairness  doctrine  requires  a 
broadcast  licensee  to  afford  "reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  discussion  of  confilctlng 
views  on   issues   of  public   Importance."  As 
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interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  this 
statute  Imposes  an  obligation  on  the  broad- 
casters, "to  discuss  both  sides  of  controversial 
public  Issues."  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v. 
FCC.  395  U.S.  at  380  (emphasis  supplied). 
Tet.  as  we  have  demonstrated.  Insofar  as 
Presidential  presentations  are  concerned, 
the  networks  have  provided  no  reasonable 
or  fair  opportunity  for  reply. 

A.  The  President's  Television  Presentations 
Pose  a  Special  Problem  Under  the  Fairness 
Doctrine 

Under  the  fairness  doctrine,  what  Is  "fair" 
in  any  one  situation  depends  upon  all  of  the 
surroimdlng  circumstances.  See,  e.g.,  King 
Broadcasting  Co.,  15  F.C.C.  2d  829  (1967). 
Given  the  enormous  Impact  of  a  Presidential 
television  presentation  and  the  President's 
Instant  access  to  tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, fairness  requires  at  the  very  least 
that  the  President's  opponents  be  g^lven  an 
opportunity  which  is  in  every  feasible  man- 
ner equal  to  the  President's. 

The  networks  have  been  patently  unfair 
to  the  President's  opponents  and  have  there- 
by violated  their  public  trust  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  whose  Interest  they  are  required 
by  law  to  serve.'  As  the  Supreme  Court  em- 
phasized in  Red  Lion: 

"It  Is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners, 
not  the  right  of  the  broadcasters,  which  is 
paramount."  395  U.S.  at  390. 

The  networks  have  failed  in  their  "ob- 
ligation of  presenting  Important  public 
questions  fairly  and  without  bias"  •  and  they 
have  failed  in  their  "fiduciary  .  .  .  obliga- 
tions to  present  those  views  and  voices 
which  are  representative  of  [the]  commu- 
nity." Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Company,  395 
U.S.  at  389.  This  Is  particularly  unfair  and 
unfortunate  because  of  the  enormous  Im- 
pact on  public  opinion  which  a  Presidential 
presentation  Is  likely  to  have. 

Obviously,  the  President  addresses  on  na- 
tional television  only  the  most  critical  ques- 
tions of  the  day — questions  on  which  there 
wUl  likely  be  several  contrasting  opinions.  It 
is  precisely  those  questions  which  require 
the  complete  and  unfettered  discussion  that 
our  system  contemplates  to  inform  our  citi- 
zens and  thus  enable  them  to  participate  In- 
telligently In  the  democratic  process.  See 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.,  at  390.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  considers  a 
matter  of  such  Importance  that  he  requests 
national  television  time  and  if  the  network 
believes  the  matter  is  of  such  Importance  that 
It  provides  such  time  to  the  President,  then 
the  matter  Is  obviously  important  enough 
to  impose  an  affirmative  responsibility  on  the 
broadcaster  to  secure  and  present  appropri- 
ate spokesmen  with  contrasting  viewpoints. 

Presidential  pronoimcements  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  fairness 
doctrine.  See,  e.g..  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, 3  R.R.2d  767,  769  (1964) :  Sen.  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy,  11  F.C.C.2d  511  (1968).  Indeed, 
In  the  1964  proceeding,  Initiated  by  the  then 
Republican  National  Chairman,  Dean 
Burch,  the  Commission  held  that  in  response 
to  a  Presidential  speech  broadcast  slmtil- 
taneously  on  the  three  rational  networks, 
the  networks  w^ere  obligated  under  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  to  provide  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  opposition  speakers  to  insure 
that  their  viewpoints  were  effectively  pre- 
sented to  the  public.' 

The  DNC  believes  that  this  situation  re- 
quires that  the  Commission  promulgate  a 
rule  to  deUneate  the  network's  obUgations. 
A  specific  rule,  like  the  one  proposed  herein, 
will  make  crystal  clear  to  the  networks  their 
responsibilities  in  ftilly  presenting  contrast- 
Ihg  viewpoints  on  Important  controversial 
asues  and  wUl  permit  them  to  operate  con- 
fidently under  the  fairness  doctrine  in  the 
particular  area  of  Presidential  broadcasts. 
See,  e.g.  In  the  Matter  of  Amendment  of 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Part  73  of  the  Rules  To  Provide  Procedures 
in  the  Event  of  a  Personal  Attack  or  Where 
a  Station  Editorialises  as  to  Political  CaTidi- 
dates,  8  F.C.C.2d  721,  724  (1967).  ("A  ma- 
jor purpose  of  the  rules  is  to  clarify  and 
make  more  precise  the  procedures  which  li- 
censees are  required  to  follow.  .  .  .")  More- 
over, a  carefully  constructed,  specific  rule  Is 
not  only  easier  for  the  Commission  to  ad- 
minister than  a  case-by-case  approach  but 
a  duly  promulgated  rule  will  also  permit  the 
Commission  to  use.  when  necessary,  all  of 
the  enforcement  powers  provided  it  tmder 
the  Oommunlcatlons  Act.  Id.  at  722-24. 

B.  The  Networks  Have  an  Affirmative  Obli- 
gation to  Present  Contrasting  Views 

Because  we  are  addressing  the  adequacy  of 
a  response  to  a  Presidential  presentation 
broadcast  simultaneously  over  three  national 
networks,  the  DNC  believes  that  the  rule  It 
proposes  must  be  adopted  on  a  uniform,  na- 
tional basis.  The  obligations  therefore  must 
be  placed  on  the  network,  which  originated 
the  Presidential  address,  as  well  as  any  indi- 
vidual licensee.' 

The  DNC's  proposed  rule  places  an  affirma- 
tive obligation  on  the  networks  and  licen- 
sees to  solicit  and  present  viewpoints  which 
contrast  with  the  President's.  It  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  enforce 
the  "affirmative  duty  [of  the  licensee]  to  en- 
courage and  Implement  the  broadcast  of  con- 
troversial public  issues,"  In  the  Matter  of 
Editorializing  by  Broadcast  Licensees,  13 
F.C.C.  1246  (1949).  Given  the  impact  of  a 
Presidential  speech,  an  obligation  on  the  li- 
censee to  provide  comparable  time  to  oi>- 
poslng  viewpoints  will  best  provide  a  way 
for  the  broadcaster  to  satisfy  its  obligation 
to  help  produce  an  Informed  populace."* 

The  rule  would  also  recognize  that,  as  we 
have  demonstrated,  virtually  every  Presi- 
dential broadcast  presentation  contains  his 
viewpoint  on  controversial  Issues  of  the  day 
That  presumption  would  be  written  into  the 
rule  in  order  to  insure  timely  responses  to 
the  Presidential  point  of  view  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  which  might  otherwise  exist 
for  this  agency  to  become  enmeshed  in  dis- 
putes between  the  broadcasters  and  respon- 
sible spokesmen  eager  to  respond.  Neverthe- 
less, there  will  inevitably  be  disputes  in  this 
area,  perhaps  regarding  whether  a  controver- 
sial view  was  esf>oused  and  surely  whether 
a  broadcaster  has  met  his  aflirmative  obli- 
gation to  seek  out  responsible  spokesmen.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  resolution  of  such  dis- 
pute, the  DNC  proposes  that  broadcasters  be 
required  to  maintain  records — open  for  pub- 
lic inspection  and  copying — detailing  their 
efforts  in  this  area. 

The  affirmative  obligations  the  DNC  pro- 
poses here  follow  logically  from  the  rules 
which  the  Commission  now  proposes.  The 
Commission's  proposed  rules  place  an  af- 
firmative obligation  on  a  broadcaster  to  seek 
out  a  proponent  of  a  contrasting  viewpoint 
after  a  television  editorial  or  a  series  of 
broadcasts  on  a  controversial  issue.  The 
rationale  for  the  Commission's  proposed 
rule  is  to  aflord  prompt  and  full  discussion 
of  a  controversial  issue  by  the  advocates  of 
a  variety  of  contrasting  opinions.  We  support 
this  concept. 

The  Commission  has  recognized  that  where 
a  licensee  editortalizes  or  broadcasts  a  series 
of  programs,  presenting  only  one  side  of  an 
issue,  he  cannot  passively  rely  on  general 
over-the-air  invitations  to  present  the  other 
side.  The  Commission  states  that  if  "the  li- 
censee has  adjudged  the  subject  matter  of 
such  importance  to  his  community  as  to  war- 
rant an  editorial,"  he  must  "make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  encourage  presentation  of 
views  In  opposition  to  his  editorial."  Notice. 
p.  6.  Even  though  the  licensee  has  presum- 
ably weighed  all  of  the  aspects  of  an  Issue 
and  presents  in  an  edltortal  a  reasoned,  un- 
biased conclusion,  he  must  still  select  suit- 
able persons  with  contrasting  view^s,  notify 


them  of  the  Issue  and  assist  them  in  all  ap- 
propriate ways  to  present  their  \-iews. 

If  there  Is  an  obligation  to  find  responsible 
opposition  spokesmen  where  a  presumably 
objective  broadcaster  editorializes  on  a  given 
issue,  how  much  greater  should  his  obliga- 
tion be  when  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  leader  of  a  political  party  and  a 
partisan  of  particular  policies,  presents  his 
views  on  controversial  matters  of  public  im- 
portance? Moreover,  when  one  compares  the 
probable  Impact  of  a  Presidential  statement 
with  that  of  a  broadcaster's  editorial,  it  be- 
comes all  the  more  Important  that  the  broad- 
caster assume  an  affirmative  role  in  present- 
ing views  which  contrast  with  the  Presi- 
dent's. 

C.  The  Networks  and  Licensees  Must  Solicit 
Appropriate  Opposing  Spokesmen 

Under  the  DNC's  proposed  rule,  the  affir- 
mative obligation  by  the  networks  and  li- 
censees wotild  be  t-o  notify  and  secure  ap- 
propriate, responsible  spokesmen  who  hold 
opposing  views  from  those  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  on  a  controversial  issue 
of  public  Importance,  and  who  are  prepared 
to  state  them  in  prompt  rebuttal  to  the 
President's  presentation."  Both  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Commission  have  recognized 
that  a  contrasting  point  of  view  is  generally 
not  adequately  presented  when  provided  by 
the  licensee  himself  in  an  attempt  to  balance 
the  record.  In  proposing  the  rules  under  ad- 
visement, the  Commission  noted  that  "re- 
quiring the  licensee  to  present  the  contrast- 
ing viewpoint  might  inhibit  the  robtist  de- 
bate sought."  Notice,  p.  7,  n.  8.  (Empha«l« 
added)  See  also  Radio  Albany,  Inc.,  4  R3. 
2d  277  (1965).  The  Commission  has  recog- 
nized that  a  presentation  by  a  licensee  will 
not  have  the  same  Impact  as  a  presentation 
by  an  Interested  party.  " 'lllntonatlon, 
sp)€ech  pwttern  and  Infiectlon  are  Incompa- 
rably related  to  verbal  expressions  of  opin- 
ion.* "  Id.  at  278.  As  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently observed,  quoting  John  Stuart  Mill: 

"  '[It  is  not)  enough  that  (one)  should  hear 
the  arguments  of  adversaries  from  his  own 
teachers,  presented  as  they  state  them,  and 
accompanied  by  what  they  offer  as  refuta- 
tions. That  Is  not  the  way  to  do  Justice  to  the 
arguments,  or  bring  them  Into  real  contact 
with  his  own  mind.  He  mtust  be  able  to  hear 
them  from  p)ersons  who  actually  believe 
them;  who  defend  them  in  earnest,  and  do 
their  very  utmost  for  them."  J.  S.  Mill,  On 
Liberty  32  (R.  McCallum  ed.  1947.)  "  Red  Lion, 
supra,  at  p,  392,  n  18, 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  poUcy,  Richard 
W.  Jencks,  President  of  the  CBS  Broadcast 
Group,  recently  stated  that  the  CBS  "newB 
organization  can  give  a  fairer  presentation" 
of  controversial  issues  than  truly  partisan 
spokesmen.  N.Y.  Times,  March  22.  1970.  p.  39, 
col.  1.  Opposition  spokesmen  should  not  have 
to  contend  with  positions  such  as  this  when 
seeking  to  make  a  reasoned  response  under 
the  fairness  doctrine. 

Under  the  nUe  that  DNC  proposes,  a  tele- 
vision network  may  have  to  present  more 
than  one  opp>o6ltlon  viewpoint.  On  some  Is- 
sues, there  may  be  several  significantly  dif- 
ferent opinions.  The  DNC's  rule  would  re- 
quire that  each  significant  responsible  view 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  Commission  has  clearly  stated  that  "to 
accord  one  organization  or  group  favored 
treatment,  beyond  that  accorded  to  other  re- 
sponsible organizations,"  would  be  to  the 
violate  the  fairness  doctrine,  Lloyd  C.  Siff- 
mon.  8  F.C.C.  2d  987  (1967).  Of  course,  the 
broadcaster  is  under  no  obligation  to  present 
highly  ejrtreme  or  irresponsible  positions.  See 
Tri-State  Broadcast.  3  R.R,  2d  175  (1962). 
However,  it  Is  the  obligation  of  the  networka 
to  present  fully  all  responsible  opinions,  TVj 
do  less  Is  to  deifeat  the  Interest  of  the  public 
In  receiving  "suitable  access  to  social,  politi- 
cal, esthetic,  moral,  and  other  Ideas  and  ez- 
pertencee."  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FOO, 
395   U.S.   at   390.   In  the  final   analyala,  oS 
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course,  as  the  Commission  notes  In  Its  pro- 
poeed  rules,  the  broadcaster  would  still  have 
discretion  to  choose  in  good  faith  the  ap- 
propriate spokesmen  who  would  be  notified 
and  given  a  full  opportunity   to  respond. 

D.  The  Opposing  Spokesmen  Must  Be  Gl-.en 
Equal  Opportunity  To  Respond 

To  begin  to  counterbalance  the  enormous 
Impact  of  a  Presidential  presentation,  the 
DNC's  rule  Incorporates  the  "equal  oppor- 
tunities" standard  of  §  315(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  We  submit  that  nothing 
less  than  a  truly  equal  opportunity  for  op- 
posing spokesman  to  artlculalte  and  rally 
support  for  their  opposition  will  begin  to 
allow  for  a  fair  presentation  of  contrasting 
viewpjlnts.  If  the  public  Is  not  to  adopt  un- 
critically all  Presidential  suggestions  with- 
out hearing  contrasting  viewpoints,  substan- 
tial and  effective  otfsetting  measures  are  re- 
quired. Only  an  appearance  by  an  opposition 
spokesman  comparable  In  duration,  schedul- 
ing und  freedom  of  format  can  hope  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  balance  to  a  Presidential 
presentatlon.'- 

In  delineating  the  obligations  of  the  equal 
opportunities  doctrine  the  Commission  has 
noted  that  while  "perfect  equality  Is  not 
practicable  ...  a  licensee  must  see  to  it  that 
that  time  segments  offered  ...  are  subsUn- 
tlallv  equal  in  duration,  quality  and  deslr- 
abili'ty  of  hours."  Station  KTTV.  14  R.R.  1227 
(1957). 

We  submit  that  the  spokesmen  opposing 
the  President's  views  must  not  be  restricted 
in  presenting  their  viewpoints  by  inappro- 
priate program  formats  or  Inadequate  sched- 
uling offers.  See  King  Broadcasting  Co.,  15 
F.C-C.  2d  829  (1967).  In  a  fairness  doctrine 
context,  the  Commission  has  recognized  that 
a  comparable  opportunity  for  presentation 
by  opposing  spokesmen  Is  necessary  to  the 
effective  presentation  of  their  viewpoint.  In 
adopting  the  personal  attack  and  political 
editorlalzlng  rules,  the  Commission  said: 

"The  phrase  'reasonable  opportunity'  to 
respond  is  used  here  and  In  the  personal 
attack  subsection  because  such  opportunity 
may  vary  with  the  circumstances.  In  many 
Instances  a  comparalile  opportunity  in  time 
and  scheduling  will  be  clearly  appropriate; 
In  others  such  as  when  the  endorsement  of  a 
candidate  Is  one  of  many  and  Involves  more 
than  a  few  seconds,  a  'reasonable  opportu- 
nity' may  require  more  than  a  few  seconds 
If  there  is  to  be  a  meaningful  reply."  8  F.C.C. 
2d  at  727.  [Emphasis  added.] 

Moreover,  as  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
psychologists,  political  scientists  and  adver- 
tising executives,  among  others,  has  recog- 
nized, control  over  the  format  of  the  presen- 
tation is  essential  to  success  In  affecting  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  the  case  of  personal  attacks, 
the  Commission  has  noted  that  the  victim 
"ml^ht  conclude  that  a  panel  or  round-table 
discussion  does  not  afford  a  comparable  op- 
portunity to  reply",  when  the  offending  re- 
marks were  made  on  a  program  of  a  different 
nature.  John  Birch  Society.  11  F.C.C.  2d  790, 
791  {19681.  An  uninterrupted  Presidential 
appearance  requires  a  similarly  unfettered 
opposition  presentation,  if  contrasting  view- 
points are  to  be  forcefully  put  forth. 

To  permit  less  of  an  opportunity  for  a 
contrasting  presentation  is  to  defeat  the 
"paramount  .  .  right  of  the  public  to  re- 
ceive suitable  access  to  social,  political, 
esthetic,  moral,  and  other  Ideas  and  exi>eri- 
ences."  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.C.C, 
395  U.S.  at  390. 

The  DNC's  proposed  rule  will  serve  to  In- 
sure that  the  American  public  Is  exposed  to 
contrasting  sides  of  a  controversial  issue  of 
public  importance.  To  countenance  less  than 
a  full  presentation  by  a  network  or  licensee 
is  to  favor  one  Idea  over  another.  Such  a  re- 
sult is  the  antithesis  of  free  discussion.  It 
maximizes  the  power  of  the  President  and 
the  networks  over  public  opinion  and  makes 
less  likely  the  ability  of  new  or  contrasting 


Ideas  to  gain  currency.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
said  In  lied  Lion,  "There  Is  no  sanctuary  In 
the  First  Amendment  for  unlimited  private 
censorship  operating  In  a  medium  not  open 
to  all."  395  U.S.  at  392. 

CONCLTJSION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Commission 
is  hereby  respectfully  urged  to  promulgate 
a  rule  providing  that : 

(a)  When  a  network  or  licensee  broad- 
casts a  presentation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  a  viewpoint  on  a  contro- 
versial issue  of  public  Importance,  that  net- 
work or  licensee  has  an  aflirmatlve  obliga- 
tion to  seek  out  responsible  persons  or 
entitles  with  significant  contrasting  view- 
points on  the  controversial  Issue  and  afford 
them  equal  opportunities  to  present  their 
views. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  broadcast  of  a 
Presidential  address  or  press  conference,  It 
shall  be  presumed  that  the  President  has 
presented  a  viewpoint  on  a  controversial  Is- 
sue of  public  importance;  and  In  the  event 
of  any  complaint  of  non-compliance  filed 
with  the  Commission,  the  burden  shall  be 
upon  the  network  or  licensee  to  establish 
compliance  with  this  rule. 

(c)  Each  network  and  licensee  shall  be  re- 
quired for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years  to  maintain  a  complete  tape  and  tran- 
script of  every  presentation  by  the  President 
which  It  broadcasts  and  to  maintain  records 
detailing  all  actions  taken  by  it  to  fulfill  Its 
affirmative  obligations  under  this  rule.  Such 
records  shall  be  available  for  inspection  and 
copying  at  any  reasonable  time  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  person. 

Note.  The  term  "equal  opportunities",  as 
used  m  paragraph  laj  hereof,  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  and  e.Tect  that  it  has  under 
Section  315(a)  of  tlie  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  47  U.S.C.  §  315(a)    (1964) . 

FOOTNOTES 

'■  As  students  of  the  Presidency  have  noted, 
the  President  wears  many  hats  and  acts  In 
many  capacities  See  G.  Rossiter,  The  Ameri- 
can 'presidency.  2-33    (1956). 

'The  White  House,  of  course,  appreciates 
the  facts  that  (1)  approximately  95%  of 
American  households  or  59  million  house- 
holds possess  at  least  one  television  set  and 
(2)  the  ntimber  of  viewers  Increases  through- 
out the  day  so  that  during  prime  time  as 
many  as  70 '^c  of  the  television  sets  will  be 
turned  on.  Thus;  at  the  same  time  in  a 
single  evening,  there  could  be  120  million 
perron.^  viewing. 

•The  network's  affirmative  obligation  to 
seek  opposition  spokesmen  If  they  present  a 
one-sided  series  on  controverslaJ  Issues  may 
stem  from  the  likely  Impact  of  such  a  series. 
Multiple  presentations  make  It  possible  to 
reach  a  larger  ntimtaer  of  persons.  The  re- 
Iteration  of  Ideas  m  successive  presentatlor.s 
also  makes  It  more  probable  that  they  will 
be  accepted  by  the  public.  We  submit  that 
a  single  Presidential  presentation  Is  likely 
to  reach  a  larger  audience  and  have  a  greater 
Impact  on  public  opinion  than  a  series  of 
broadcasts  by  a  licensee. 

*J.  W.  Fuibrlght.  Speech  to  Senate,  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  17837,  June  2,  1970. 
See  also  E.  S.  Muskle.  Speech  to  Senate,  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  17837.  June  2,  1970. 

"J  MrGmnls,  The  Selling  of  the  Presi- 
dent, p.  37.  As  Alexander  and  Myers  wrote  in 
"A  Financial  Landslide  for  GOP,"  Fortune, 
March.  1970: 

"From  early  1967  until  Just  before  the  elec- 
ti-m.  Richard  Nixon  turned  down  all  invi- 
tations to  be  interviewed  on  "free"  pro- 
grams like  Meet  the  Press  and  Face  the  Na- 
tion. He  preferred  to  pay  for  his  time  so  that 
he  could  control  content  and  format  in  his 
television  appearances." 

"  NBC's  reported  offer  of  time  to  certain 
Democratic  Congressmen  to  respond  to  one 
of  President  Nixon's  speeches  on  the  economy 
underscores  the  problem.  In  the  first  place. 


the  other  two  major  networks  have  failed  to 
make  similar  offers.  Secondly,  NBC  does  not 
offer  this  time  pursuant  to  a  general  policy 
but  only  In  response  to  one  isolated  presen- 
tation. This  does  not  satisfy  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. 

'  S.  Rep.  No.  562,  86tb  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  8-9 
(1959). 

"  In  Republican  National  Committee,  the 
Commission  approved  the  conduct  of  ABC 
when  in  response  to  a  half-hour  address  by 
President  Johnson,  It  provided  Senator 
Goldwater  with  25  minutes  of  reply  time  as 
well  as  carrying  numerous  newscasts  In 
which  his  views  were  broadcast.  Similarly, 
NBC's  conduct  was  approved  because  It  of- 
fered 15  minutes  of  reply  time  as  well  as 
presenting  numerous  newscasts  and  news 
type  programs.  In  contrast,  the  Commission 
questioned  CBS*  conduct  which  consisted 
solely  of  newscasts. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  extends  to  promulgating 
rules  which  operate  directly  upon  television 
networks.  See  In  the  Matter  of  Amendment 
of  Part  73  of  the  Commission's  Rules  and 
Regulations  with  Respect  to  Competition  and 
Responsibility  in  Network  Television  Broad- 
casts. May  4,  1970. 

"As  the  Commission  has  noted,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fairness  doctrine  is  "the  devel- 
opment of  an  Informed  public  opinion 
through  the  public  dissemination  of  news 
and  ideas  concerning  the  vital  public  issues 
of  the  day."  13  F.C.C.  1249. 

"  The  Commission  has  often  noted.  In  other 
contexts,  that  "time  is  of  the  essence"  If  a 
reply  Is  to  be  meaningful.  In  the  Matter  of 
Amendment  of  Part  73  of  the  Rules  To  Pro- 
vide Procedures  In  the  Event  of  a  Personal 
Attack  or  Where  a  Station  Editorializes  as  to 
Political  Candidates,  8  F.C.C.  2d  721,  727 
(1967).  For  example,  when  the  broadcaster 
had  broadcast  an  editorial  the  day  before 
an  election,  a  five  hour  delay  before  a  re- 
sponse could  be  aired  was  found  a  violation 
of  the  fairness  doctrine.  Capitol  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  8  F.C.C.  2d  975  (1967) . 

"It  Is  arguable  that  a  televised  Presiden- 
tial presentation  Is  so  prodigious  In  its  Im- 
pact that  any  effective  rebuttal  would  re- 
quire more  time  at  a  preferable  hour  than 
that    afforded   the   President's   speeches. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REPRE- 
SENTATION: THE  KENNEDY 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday's  Los  Angeles  Times  contained 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  need  for 
representation  in  Congress  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  editorial,  entitled 
"Our  Disenfranchised  Capital,"  eloquent- 
ly makes  the  point  that  simple  fairness 
in  our  democratic  system  requires  that 
citizens  of  Washington,  D.C..  should  en- 
joy the  same  representation  in  Congress 
to  which  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  citizens 
are  entitled. 

I  believe  that  representation  in  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  long 
overdue.  I  believe  that  we  must  work 
to  attain  such  representation  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  in  order  at 
last  to  bring  the  citizens  of  our  Capital 
City  the  mainstream  of  American  de- 
mocracy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  has  proposed 
to  achieve  this  goal  by  offering  an 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  during 
the  debate  on  electoral  college  reform. 
I  support  Senator  Kennedy's  proposal, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  will  be  of  interest  to  us 
all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OVK  DiSENFBANCHlSED  CAPFTAL 

A  hundred  and  94  years  after  Independ- 
ence, taxation  without  representation  is  a 
going  concern  In  only  one  part  of  the  United 
States — the  District  of  Columbia. 

Although  residents  of  the  district  were 
given  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  by  constitutional  amendment 
In  1961,  a  similar  amendment  giving  the  dis- 
trict senators  and  congressmen  has  been 
prevented  from  coming  to  a  vote  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate  by  political  opposition, 
chiefly  from  the  South. 

The  amendment  to  give  the  district  repre- 
sentation In  Congress  has  wide  bipartisan 
support,  but  It  has  been  bottled  up  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  no  secret  In  Wash- 
ington that  certain  powerful  Southerners  on 
these  committees  dislike  the  Idea  of  giving 
representation  to  a  city  a  majority  of  whose 
citizens  are  black. 

But  representation,  of  course.  Is  the  fun- 
damental right  of  all  citizens.  When  the 
capital  district  was  established  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  envisioning  it  as  a  neutral  place 
insulated  from  political  pressures,  set  it  up  In 
a  country  swamp.  Times  have  changed,  and 
so  has  the  district. 

It  Is  now  a  big  city  with  a  greater  popula- 
tion than  11  of  the  states. 

Its  900,000  disenfranchised  citizens  have 
an  additional  cause  for  complaint,  for  Con- 
gress Is  In  effect  the  district's  city  council. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  representation 
amendment  before  Congress  for  a  vote,  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  plans  to  at- 
tach It  as  a  rider  to  the  upcoming  constitu- 
tional amendment  calling  for  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President. 

We  hope  the  tactic  works.  It  seems  to  us 
only  fair  that  the  district's  residents  should 
have  the  representation  the  rest  of  us  have. 
It  Is  certainly  only  fair  that  Congress  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether  to 
submit  the  amendment  to  the  states  for 
ratification. 


S.  1478— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COM- 
MISSION ON  REVISION  OF  THE 
ANTITRUST  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate considers  whether  or  not  to  approve 
the  amendment  of  S.  1520  now  before  us, 
I  want  to  call  attention  once  again  to  the 
urgent  need  for  comprehensive  review 
and  revision  of  our  basic  antitrust  laws. 

The  role  of  antitrust  legislation  in  the 
modern  industrial  economy  has  been  the 
subject  of  endless  debate  in  recent  years. 
Though  many  academicians,  businessmen 
and  legislators  are  unhappy  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  our  current  antitrust  pol- 
icy as  formulated  and  administered  by 
the  Courts,  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  antitrust 
has  proven  to  be  much  like  Mark  Ts\'ain's 
aphorism  on  the  weather — nobody  has 
really  done  anything  about  it. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it.  Our 
basic  antitrust  precepts  were  formulated 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  to  apply 
w)  a  very  different  kind  of  economy  than 
exists  today.  At  that  time  the  economy 
was  not  highly  centralized  and  subject 


to  practically  no  Government  controls. 
The  antitrust  laws  were  necessary  to  in- 
sure at  least  a  degree  of  regulation 
through  the  preservation  of  competition. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  scrap  our 
antitrust  laws  or  that  competition  is  an 
anachronism.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
antitrust  laws  are  only  one  of  a  whole 
series  of  devices  presently  available  to 
Government  to  control  excesses  in  our 
economic  system.  These  controls  include 
the  amount  and  type  of  Government 
lending  and  guarantees.  Government  li- 
censing, tax  policy,  interest  rates,  and 
labor-management  relations,  to  name 
just  a  few. 

I  feel  that  many  of  the  criticisms — 
which  have  been  made  of  the  courts,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  for  failing  to  take  into 
account  in  the  administration  of  the 
antitrust  laws  this  fundamental  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  economy — are  jus- 
tifiable. I  particularly  deplore  the  tend- 
ency to  rely  more  and  more  on  per  se  rules 
of  Illegality  and  the  tacit  abandonment 
in  such  cases  of  the  rule  of  reason.  But 
even  if  criticism  of  particular  decisions 
may  be  merited,  such  criticism  is  not 
going  to  accomplish  the  needed  reforms. 
The  essence  of  the  problem  is  that  we 
have  allowed  the  courts,  the  FTC  and 
the  Justice  Department  to  make  our  anti- 
trust policy,  whereas  in  my  view  this  re- 
sponsibility is  in  the  Congre.ss. 

That  is  why  for  the  last  several  years 
I  have  introduced  a  bill— It  Is  S.  1478  in 
this  Congress— to  establish  a  high-level 
commission  to  study  all  aspects  of  our 
antitrust  policy  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations  to  Congress  for  amend- 
ing the  law.  I  believe  that  it  is  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  such 
a  commission  that  Congress  is  likely  to 
be  moved  to  action. 

What  I  am  driving  at  Is,  perhaps,  best 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  bank  mergers. 
The  Supreme  Court,  after  deciding — 
rightly  or  wrongly — that  such  mergers 
were  subject  to  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  proceeded  to  Judge  the  legality  of 
the  mergers  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  effect  on  competition.  In  a  rare 
example  of  its  kind  since  the  1880's,  pres- 
sure— l^itimate  pressure — from  the 
banking  community  led  Congress  to  step 
in,  through  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  to 
broaden  the  criteria  of  legality  to  take 
into  account  other  interests  in  addition 
to  the  preservation  of  competition. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  nothing  really 
imlque  about  banks  and  that  the  same 
technique  might  well  be  applied  in  other 
cases. 

We  need  to  rethink,  from  scratch,  what 
it  is  we  really  want  our  antitrust  laws  to 
do — where  they  should  lead  us,  if  you 
will — at  this  point  in  our  economic  de- 
velopment. The  courts  and  the  PTC  are 
not  going  to  do  this  job  of  rethinking  for 
us,  and  neither  is  Congress  unless  it  gets 
some  support  for  the  kind  of  commission 
I  have  proposed  and  from  the  business 
community. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
that  the  commission  will  resolve  all  the 
deeply  held  views  about  the  role  of  anti- 
trust policy  into  one  broad  consensus. 
Thus,  whatever  the  commission  concludes 
about   conglomerates   and   the   current 


merger  trend— and  that  will  surely  be 
one  of  its  prime  subjects  of  inquiry — I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  will  continue 
to  be  sharp  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
just  what,  if  anything,  the  Government 
should  do  about  it. 

However,  there  are  many  areas  where 
I  think  the  Commission  might  make 
recommendations  that  would  find  broad 
support  in  Congre.ss.  Let  me  just  men- 
tion a  few  of  them : 

One  of  the  areas  tn  which  the  Com- 
mission clearly  could  make  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  is  in  the  application 
of  our  domestic  antitrust  laws  to  foreign 
trade  and  investment.  For  many  years, 
experts  have  been  pointing  out  how  the 
rigid  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
has  put  our  exporters  at  a  serious  com- 
petitive disadvantage  abroad.  That  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly  in  these 
days  of  concern  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  our  poor  export  showing  last 
year. 

No  less  pressing  is  the  need  to  en- 
courage the  investment  of  private  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries  in  the  developing 
countries.  Again  it  is  widely  fell  that 
our  antitrust  laws  are  an  inhibiting  fac- 
tor, particularly  to  the  establishment  of 
consortia  of  United  States  and  other 
private  companies  from  industrialized 
countries  grouping  to  invest  in  less  de- 
veloped countries.  In  both  instances, 
there  Is  a  deep  confiict  between  our  anti- 
trust philosophy  and  other  major  na- 
tional policies  when  there  should  be 
coordination  and  thoughtful  accom- 
modation between  them. 

Another  extremely  valuable  contribu- 
tion the  Commission  could  make  would 
be  to  determine  if  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  forbidding  price  discrimination  con- 
tinues to  serve  any  purpose  and.  if  so,  to 
rewrite  the  act  so  that  the  courts  who 
must  interpret  it,  and  the  businessmen 
who  must  obey  its  abstruse  commands, 
can  make  some  sense  out  of  it.  For  years 
now  the  courts  have  been  extending 
pointed  invitations  to  Congress  to  do 
something  about  this  problem,  and  it  is 
time  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

Still  another  way  in  which  the  com- 
mission could  perform  a  valuable  serv- 
ice is  to  clarify  the  relationship  between 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  FTC  in 
the  enforcement  scheme.  At  present, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  overlap  in  their 
functions,  particularly  imder  the  Clay- 
ten  Act.  which  seems  quite  unnecessary. 
Similarly  the  relationship  between  pri- 
vate suits  and  Grovenmient  suits  could  be 
clarified  and  strengthened. 

Yet  another  area  which  the  Commis- 
sion could  profitably  give  its  attention  to 
is  marketing  techniques.  With  the 
growth  of  the  economy  a  number  of 
novel  marketing  techniques  have 
evolved,  and  with  them  have  come,  in- 
evitably, antitrust  problems.  These  prob- 
lems Include  resale  price  maintenance, 
fair  trade  laws,  limitations  on  competi- 
tion between  distributors  and  a  whole 
panoply  of  problems  connected  with 
franchising. 

Mr.  President,  this  of  course  is  only 
the  briefest  summary  of  what  the  Com- 
mission I  propose  could  profitably  con- 
sider. I  am  deeply  convinced  that  our 
antitrust  laws  need  to  be  modified  and 
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that  this  can  be  done  only  If  Congress  Is 
willing  to  reassert  Its  rightful  preroga- 
tive in  shaping  our  basic  antitrust  policy. 
I  am  still  hopeful  that  time  may  be 
found  for  hearings  on  S.  1478  and  I  am 
confident  that  broad  support  exists  to 
establish  the  Commission  I  propose,  to  lay 
the  ground  for  Congress  reasserting  its 
voice  in  this  area. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  S.  1478  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1478 
A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 

on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust  Laws  of  the 

United  States 

Whereas  the  antitnist  statutes  of  the 
United  States  are,  In  certain  major  areas  of 
their  application,  In  need  of  revision;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  under  the  antitrust 
statutes  of  the  United  States  conflicts  In 
policy  as  to  the  proper  standards  of  conduct 
required  to  be  observed  by  American  busi- 
ness; and 

Whereas  a  thorough  examination  Is  essen- 
tial In  order  ;o  determine  the  Impact  of  such 
statutes  upon  the  productivity  and  long- 
range  economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  United  States  foreign  trade,  in- 
vestment, and  economic  policy:  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  Ck)mmlsslon  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Antitrust  Laws  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") constituted  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter provided. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  to  study  the  effect  upon  competition  (in- 
cluding competition  between  American  busi- 
ness and  foreign  business) ,  price  levels,  em- 
ployment, profits,  production,  consumption, 
foreign  trade,  economic  growth,  and  the 
capability  of  the  economy  to  best  sustain  the 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad  of — 

(1)  existing  antitrust  statutes  (Including 
enforcement  proceedings  thereunder) ,  as  in- 
terpreted by  judicial,  executive,  and  adminis- 
trative decision; 

(2)  existing  price  systems  and  pricing 
policies  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  the  extent  and  causes  of  concentration 
of  economic  power  and  financial  control. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twenty- 
four  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  fotir  from 
private  life. 

(2)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  four  from  the  Senate,  and  four 
from  prh-ate  life. 

(3)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  four  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  PoLmcAL  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  four  members  mentioned  in  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  two  members  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  apfwlntment  was  made. 

organization  op  the  COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 


quorum 
Sec.  5.  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 
Sec.  6.  (.ai  Members  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission,  shall  sene  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  lor  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — Notwithstanding  section  5533  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  any  member  of 
the  Commission  who  is  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  receive  the 
compensation  which  he  would  receive  If  he 
were  not  a  member  of  the  Commission,  plus 
such  additional  compensation,  if  any,  as  Is 
necessary  to  make  his  aggregate  salary  not 
exceeding  $30,000;  and  he  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  him  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $100  per  diem  when  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

powers  op  the  commission 

Sec  7.  (a)  (1)  Hearings.— The  Commission 
or,  on  the  authorization  of  the  Commission, 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  du- 
ties, hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths, 
and  require,  by  subpeoa  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses, 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  duly 
designated  member,  sind  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the 
Vice  Chairman,  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  Inquiry 
Is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof,  there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  or- 
dered, or  there  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  matter  under  inquiry;  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Official  Data. —Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  including 
Independent  agencies,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon 
reque.st  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man, such  information  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to- 
ll)   appoint   and  fix  the  compensation  of 

an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 


the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for  in- 
dividuals. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  Individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Commission  a  final  report  containing  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 
The  Commission  may  also  submit  Interim  re- 
ports prior  to  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

EXPIRATION   of  the  commission 

Sec.  10.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  final  report  provided  for  in 
section  9,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 


SENATOR     EAGLETON'S     CONCERN 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  too 
many  instances  we  who  are  in  the  politi- 
cal arena  are  accused  of  responding  only 
to  the  issues  that  clearly  promise  some 
kind  of  political  mileage.  Yet  for  those 
of  us  here  in  the  national  legislature,  it 
is  rare  to  see  sincere  concern  expressed 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr, 
Eagleton)  deserves  praise  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  work  in  the  past  18  months 
as  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee. 

Ever  since  his  assignment  to  that  com- 
mittee. Senator  Eagleton  has  worked 
tirelessly  in  support  of  the  city's  needs, 
I  have  often  admired  how  his  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  have  stimulated  renewed 
congressional  Interest  in  District  of 
Columbia  affairs.  I  believe  everyone  of 
us  here  is  aware  of  the  importance  to 
guarantee  for  the  people  who  live  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  that  their  personnel  af- 
fairs can  be  managed  and  directed  by 
officials  they  have  selected,  instead  of  by 
those  of  us  sent  here  to  represent  con- 
stituencies from  around  the  country. 

An  exceUent  summary  of  Senator 
Eagleton's  approach  to  the  tasks  he  has 
assumed  on  that  committee  appeared  in 
the  'Washington  Post  last  Saturday. 

Robert  L.  Asher.  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Post,  has  placed  Tom  Eagleton's  ef- 
forts in  a  perspective  that  should  inspire 
the  concern  of  every  Senator.  For  that 
reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  Ashers  edi- 
torial review  of  Senator  Eagleton  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  11,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  District  Committee's  Man  From 

Missouri 

(By  Robert  L.  Asher) 

The  youngish  man  In  the  red  and  white 
short-sleeved  shirt  swivels  through  the 
cramped    suite    in    the    New    Senate   Office 
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Building,  wisecracking  about  the  Senator, 
changing  the  Senator's  speech  text,  peeking 
at  the  Senator's  mall  and  Introducing  him- 
self to  the  Senator's  waiting  visitors. 

He  says,  "Hi,  I'm  Tom  Eagleton" — because 
he  is  the  Senator. 

And  he  also  talks  a  lot  about  the  District 
of  Columbia — originally  because  he  had  to. 
and  because  he  wants  to.  It  started  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  when  at  age  39  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton  became  the  Junior  senator  from 
Missouri,  subject  to  the  senatorial  frater- 
nity's time-honored  tradition  of  hazing 
freshmen. 

To  earn  full  standing  In  this  brotherhood, 
all  new  pledges  are  given  a  variety  of  menial 
chores:  necessary  but  unthrilling  duties  that 
most  seniors  are  eager  to  throw  off  This  Is 
about  where  duty  on  the  Senate  District 
Conmilttee  ranks,  and  that's  exactly  where 
Eagleton  wound  up. 

What's  more,  he  promptly  won  the  uncov- 
eted  title  of  chairman  of  the  Committee's 
fiscal  affairs  subcommittee,  which  entails 
listening  to  countless  hours  of  testimony 
about  the  city's  revenue  problems — taxes,  the 
annual  federal  payment  to  the  city,  borrow- 
ing authority  and  the  like — and  hammering 
out  legislation  for  consideration  by  the  full 
seven-member  committee. 

Unlike  their  House  District  Committee 
counterparts,  who  have  fewer  constituents 
and  nearly  four  times  as  many  committee 
members,  most  senators  faced  with  D.C.  duty 
are  hardly  In  a  pwsitlon  to  really  dig  In,  un- 
less they  are  from  Maryland — as  are  Chair- 
man Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D)  and  Charles 
McC.  Mathias  Jr.  (R) — or  Virginia,  as  Is 
William B.  Spong  Jr.  (D) . 

Yet  to  their  credit,  all  seven  members  have 
been  generally  sympathetic  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment's legislative  hopes,  from  home  rule 
bills  on  down  the  line.  It  was  simply  that 
no  one  anticipated  Tom  Eagleton's  gusto. 

Eagleton  Immediately  began  boning  up  on 
the  city's  Incredibly  baffling  budgetary  sys- 
tem, under  which  his  subcommittee  au- 
thorizes revenue-raising  measures  but  must 
leave  the  item-by-ltem  spending  approvals 
to  the  appropriations  committees.  His  find- 
ings prompted  him  to  depart  from  traditional 
gentlemanly  dealings  with  the  House  com- 
mittee; Instead,  Eagleton  ripped  into  the 
other  side  of  the  Hill  for  giving  what  he 
termed  "pious  speeches"  about  crime  here 
while  approving  "reverse-progress"  revenue 
bills. 

As  a  man  with  crlme-fightlng  credentials 
(youngest  elected  circuit  attorney  for  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  youngest  Missouri  attorney  gen- 
eral, youngest  lieutenant  governor),  Eagle- 
ton concluded  that  the  House  was  short- 
changing the  city's  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
"root  causes"  of  crime  by  falling  to  allow 
enough  funds  for  nonpolice  programs  such 
as  narcotics  treatment,  the  courts  or  correc- 
tional improvements. 

Later  last  year,  Eagleton  raised  more  than 
a  few  Senate  eyebrows  when  he  led  a  floor 
fight  against  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  managed  to  win  a  2  per  cent  increase  In 
the  budget  that  finally  was  approved.  Bucking 
the  appropriations  fellows  Is  touchy  business, 
but  thanks  to  his  humor  and  his  homework, 
the  Junior  senator  seemed  to  carry  It  off 
without  serious  reprisals. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  political  mileage  in 
Missouri  for  this  sort  of  concern  about  Wash- 
ington, Why  does  Eagleton  bother? 

Before  answering,  he  moves  from  behind 
his  desk  to  a  chair  on  the  Interviewer's  side, 
observing  that  he's  "tired  of  looking  like  a 
bank  president."  Then  he  prefaces  the  an- 
swer with  some  anxiety  that  what  he  Is  about 
to  say  may  sound  corny  or  self-serving.  "It's 
not  that  I'm  trying  to  be  a  knight  In  shin- 
ing armor  or  a  great  crusader,"  he  replies,  "I 
Just  have  an  Interest  In  cities,  and  the  same 
sort  of  problems  that  I  worked  with  In  St. 
Louis." 

Eagleton  notes  that  St.  Louis  Is  comparable 


to  Washington  in  size,  ethnic  makeup,  de- 
gree of  poverty  and  affluence  of  suburbs.  To 
him,  the  District  Committee  assignment  is 
an  opportunity  to  wrestle  with  urban  issues. 
"Cities  are  going  to  pot,  and  11  we  don't  save 
them  the  country  is  In  for  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
problems,"  the  senator  says.  "I  know  that's 
old  hat,  but  it's  so  patently  true." 

What  Eagleton  didn't  realize  when  he  be- 
gan was  that  despite  all  these  similarities 
between  his  city  and  this  one.  the  big  differ- 
ence Is  In  the  governing.  "Before.  I  believed 
in  home  rule  for  the  District  in  theory,"  he 
remarks.  "Now,  one  and  a  half  years  later,  I 
believe  in  it  one  million  per  cent.  Just  look — 
Congress  has  to  figure  out  if  you  can  fly  a  kite 
here.  Congress  tells  ycu  to"  put  flags  on  a 
policeman's  uniforms  .  .  .  This  stuff  epito- 
mizes the  dilemma  a  resident  of  the  District 
is  in." 

How  much  time  does  Eagleton  spend  on 
District  affairs?"  "Let's  face  it — the  District 
comes  third."  he  replies,  noting  that  there 
are  some  4.5  million  voters  in  Missouri  with 
interests  in  the  education  and  health  prob- 
lems he  handles  on  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  the  air  and  water 
pollution  problems  he  handles  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  "I'm  not  feeling  guilty 
when  I  say  that,"  he  adds,  "it's  Just  a  hard 
fact  of  staff  hours." 

It  means  shunting  off  citizen  groups  to 
members  of  his  office  staff  and  relying  on 
District  Committee  aides.  Jack  Lewis  and 
Ted  Maeder  as  his  "Issue-spotters."  In  addi- 
tion, Eagleton  works  closely  with  Tydlngs  and 
Spong  on  many  committee  efforts. 

"If  50  residents  want  to  see  me  about  rat 
control  here,"  Eagleton  says,  "I've  got  to  re- 
member that  there's  flood  control  and  OEO 
grants  In  Missouri  to  worry  about.  It's  Just 
hard  to  find  time  to  know  the  problems  of 
Joe  Citizen  in  Oardozo,  much  as  I'd  like  to." 
As  a  result,  Eagleton's  contacts  with  the 
community  are  limited  generally  to  city  gov- 
ernment leaders,  such  as  Mayor  Watler  E. 
Washington,  members  of  the  school  board  or 
witnesses  at  hearings. 

Within  the  committee,  members  over  the 
years  usually  have  striven  for  a  public  pos- 
ture of  unanimity  on  most  Issues.  But  lately, 
there  have  been  occasions  when  the  meni- 
bers  have  differed,  such  as  over  provisions 
In  the  pending  antlcrlme  bill.  Eagleton  notes 
that  the  Issues  and  opinions  vary  not  so 
much  along  the  usual  "liberal-conservative" 
lines,  but  according  to  the  differing  back- 
grounds and  interests  of  both  House  and 
Senate  District  committee  members.  There 
are  the  House  Southerners,  the  members 
from  Washington's  suburbs  and  those  from 
other  cities  and  rural  areas 

Thus,  Eagleton  has  no  problem  supporting 
such  things  as  a  proposal  to  tax  suburban 
residents  on  Income  earned  In  the  District. 
St.  Louis  has  such  a  tax  ("It's  the  number 
one  revenue-producer,  and  I  still  pay  it"). 
Tydlngs  and  Spong  are  not  about  to  back  It. 
But  the  House  committee  is  the  great 
sticking  point  with  Eagleton.  "It  has  a  dis- 
tinctly different  approach  to  urban  problems 
than  I  do.  That  group  as  a  whole  seems  to 
feel  that  the  problems  are  ameliorated  by,  if 
you   will,   benign   neglect." 

Should  the  city  government  stand  up  to 
Congress  more?  "The  mayor  plays  it  about 
the  way  he  has  to  play  ;t,  '  Eagleton  feels. 
"If  he  yelled  and  screamed  terribly  loudly, 
the  day  of  retributlonal  reckoning  would 
come.  He  doesn't  have  that  kind  of  clout. 
He  Isn't  dealing  on  a  parity  basis.  All  the 
muscle  chips  are  on  one  side  of  the  table. 

"If  the  city  is  ever  to  get  off  dead  center — 
and  dead  center  right  now  is  kind  of  going 
backwards — there  are  two  Indispensable 
things:  home  rule  and  a  statutory,  agreed  to, 
continuing,  at-least-30-per-cent  federal  pay. 
ment."  An  elected  government  without  the 
money  guarantee  would  still  face  the  same 
"stranglehold"  of  Congress.  Eagleton  feels. 
Does   Eagleton  enjoy   the  Job   enough   to 


want  to  stay  on  the  committee  in  the  future? 
"I'm  taking  no  oath  in  blood  for  eternity." 
he  comments,  "let's  say  we're  doing  It  In 
two-year  hunks." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT  ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  1830 1  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  certain  land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  celfk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Al- 
len) .  The  amendment  ■will  be  stated. 

The  A.ssistant  Legislative  Clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  182,  line  1.  strike  out  the  words 
"open  to  entry,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "open  to  mineral  leasing,  entry.". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  merely  technical  and 
clarifying  in  nature. 

Section  23<ai  (1)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
claims  bill  provides  the  Secretary  with 
the  authority  to  withdraw  lands  for  a 
period  of  5  years  from  all  form  of  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  laws  In- 
cluding the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
law. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  then,  at  his  discretion,  classify 
such  lands  and  open  them  to  "entry,  se- 
lection, or  location  for  disposal  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  public  land 
laws,"  My  amendment  would  clarify  this 
provision  so  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  authorized  to  classify  the  lands 
and  open  them  to  mineral  leasing  as  well 
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as  those  forms  of  appropriation  which 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  be 
merely  of  a  qualifying  nature  and  I  be- 
lieve reflects  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  as  I  understand  the 
intent  of  the  committee. 

Section  23  was  not  Intended,  as  pointed 
out  In  the  report,  to  provide  a  freeze  on 
mineral  leasing  in  Alaska  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

Section  23,  as  originally  drafted,  was 
only  intended  to  allow  for  the  orderly 
disposal  and  leasing  of  the  public  lands 
in  Alaska  and  it  is  with  this  intent  that 
I  offer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  entirely  in  order. 
The  committee  intended  to  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  now  correcting 
by  his  amendment.  I  am,  therefore,  very 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  his  corisideratlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Al- 
len » .  Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Al- 
len i.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roil. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

C.VANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending: 
Harris  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  voted  upon  not  later  than 
12:15  p.m.  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  agreed  to  that  request. 
He  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment, 
but  I  understand  that  he  has  agreed  to 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
checked  with  Senators  on  this  side  who 
are  interested,  and  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len I .  The  request  was  for  the  amend- 
m!?nt  including  all  amendments  thereto 
to  be  voted  on  not  later  than  12:15  p.m. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  time  be  controlled? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  time  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  is  the  manager  of  the 


bill,  if  iliere  would  be  any  reason  why 
we  coula  not  get  an  agreement  on  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  or  even  one-half 
hour  on  any  amendments  thereafter  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  agree 
to  a  1-hour  limitation  on  all  amendments 
offered  thereafter.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
Hansen  i  if  we  could  get  an  agreement 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest,  and  I  will  put 
it  in  the  form  of  a  request,  that  there 
be  a  1-houi'  limitation  on  all  amend- 
ments offered  after  the  Harris  amend- 
ment. This  would  give  one-half  hour  to 
each  side 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
an  hour  limitation  on  eacli  amendment? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Each  amendment. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is   only   one   other  amendment   that  Is 
pending  to  my  knowledge.  That  is  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  amendment 
No.  773.  on  competitive  leasing.  There 
would   be  a    1-hour  limitation  on  that 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  1-hour  limitation  apply  also  to 
amendments  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JACIvSON.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  make  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  dispo.sition  of  the  Harris  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  there  be  a 
1-hour  limitation  on  each  subsequent 
amendment  including  any  amendments 
thereto,  the  time  on  such  amendments 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Stevens)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  unanimous-consent  request 
as  to  the  time  on  the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  bill  it- 
self, there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour, 
so  that  If  there  is  need  for  extra  time,  it 
will  be  forthcoming,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Wasiiington  iMr.  Jackson)  and 
the  acting  minority  leader,  or  whom- 
ever they  designate  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  equally  out  of  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE   OF  THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  Elizabeth  Mon- 
nington,  a  volunteer  worker  on  my  staff, 
be  permitted  to  be  present  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  assist  me  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

We  were  discussing  yesterday  the 
loending  amendment  that  I  ofifered  and 
which  would  strike  from  this  bill  the  pro- 
visions that  would  tei-minate  certain 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  the  Alaskan  Native  people  and  would 
state  that  within  5  years  from  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  the  United 
States  would  cease  to  provide  certain 
services  to  any  citizen  of  Alaska  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  racial  or  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

I  stated  yesterday,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted  and 
those  objectionable  provisions  of  the  act 
should  be  stricken,  for  several  reasons: 

First,  because  American  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensatory attention  to  their  needs  be- 
cause of  the  differences  in  the  way  they 
have  been  treated  over  the  years,  as  com- 
pared with  other  American  citizens. 

Second,  because  the  threat  of  termi- 
nation ought  to  be  removed  once  and 
for  all,  as  President  Nixon  has  himself 
lately  recommended. 

Third,  because  we  ought  not  to  tie  to 
this  bill,  which  seeks  only  to  do  justice 
for  the  Native  peoples  of  Alaska,  this 
separate  provision  which  would  ter- 
minate certain  of  their  present  rights. 

We  are  not  asked  to  pass  the  bill  now 
before  us  out  of  generosity.  We  are  asked 
to  pass  it  only  to  do  justice  at  this  late 
date.  Therefore,  we  should  not  hold 
hostage  justice  for  the  Native  peoples  of 
Alaska  in  order  to  get  them  to  agree  to 
giving  up  certain  rights  which  they  now 
have  by  reason  of  being  American  In- 
dians, Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 

Overnight,  Mr.  President,  the  staff  of 
the  committee  and  others  attempted  to 
work  out  a  compromise  amendment 
which,  as  I  understand  it.  with  certain 
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changes  in  the  typewritten  language, 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  the  Alaskan 
Native  Federation.  It  involved  two  or 
three  verj'  specific  and  important  con- 
ditions: 

That  there  should  be  no  termination 
of  services  or  of  rights  of  Alaskan  Na- 
tive people  without  their  own  prior  in- 
volvement in  that  decisionmaking  and 
without  detailed  approval  by  Congress. 

Tho.-e  word.s,  as  I  understand  it, 
might  have  been  acceptable  to  some 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  they  would 
have  been  to  the  Alaskan  Native  Fed- 
eration; but  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ala.ska  'Mr. 
Gravel)  cannot  agree  to  that  compro- 
mise language.  I  am  sorry  about  that. 
Therefore,  we  must  have  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  the  amendment  which  is  now 
pending  to  .'.trike  from  the  bill  the 
termination  language. 

I  hope  that  will  be  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  now 
take  a  backward  step  in  regard  ti  one 
section  of  our  country,  but  instead  will 
consider  this  m.atter.  not  in  connection 
with  the  Alaskan  claim  bill,  but  general- 
ly as  we  consider  the  overall  recommen- 
dations of  President  Nixon  in  regard  to 
self-determination  without  termination. 

So.  I  sum  up  at  this  time  by  saying, 
as  I  did  last  night,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  no  more  need  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  than  we  need  a  Bureau  of  Italian 
Affairs  or  a  Bureau  of  Irish  Affairs,  ex- 
cept for  the  special  needs  and  problems 
W'hich  we  have  caused  for  American  In- 
dians, E.skimos.  and  Aleuts;  and  at  least 
until  we  have  more  nearly  righted  those 
wrongs,  v.e  should  not  do  away  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  against  the 
wishes  of  tliose  whom  it  specially  serves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  clear  my  position  on  this 
matter. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  basically 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provides 
three  types  of  services  to  Alaskan  Na- 
tive people:  the  education  services,  the 
welfare  services,  and  the  health  services 
through  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  amendment  preserves  the  health 
service  function.  The  education  function 
is  being  taken  over  by  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka under  an  agreed  program,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Alaskan  Native  people  and 
their  organizations.  I  believe  it  meets 
100  percent  with  the  approval  of  all  the 
people  of  Alaska  that  the  State  provide 
education  for  all  Alaskan  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

The  welfare  function  is  slowly  being 
taken  over  by  the  State.  I  feel  this  bill 
will  eliminate  a  sreat  deal  of  the  wel- 
fare need,  but  in  any  event,  our  programs 
are  better  than  the  Federal  pro.-^rams, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  I  think  the  State 
should  take  over  that  function,  too. 

So,  therefore,  I  think  the  fears  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pressed, that  might  have  reason  to 
exist  in  other  areas,  will  not  have  rea- 
son to  exist  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
The  pro\'tsion  that  has  been  written  in- 


to the  bill  by  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
is  one  that  at  the  end  of  o  years  will 
make  sense.  If  it  does  not  make  sense,  we 
have  5  years  to  reconsider  it.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  principle,  which  I  believe  all 
Ala.skans  feel,  that  no  ethnic  or  racial 
considerations  should  be  involved  in  pub- 
he  ser\ices  provided  in  Alaska  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Alaskans  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
need.  As  stated  last  night,  we  will 
have  the  financial  ability  to  meet  the 
need.  This  bill,  in  and  of  itself,  gives  to  20 
percent  of  our  population  more  of  a  cap- 
ital base  than  the  whole  of  Alaska  has 
today.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  kept  m 
mind  as  we  review  this  problem. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  jimior  Senator  from  Alaska  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alaska,  the  senior  Senator,  for  re- 
stating basically  what  happens  with  the 
present  plan,  and  that  is  that  there  will 
be  no  cutback  in  services.  That  basically 
is  the  fear;  because  if  there  is  more  to 
it  than  that,  somebody  is  in  fear  of  the 
BIA  for  no  i-eason  at  all.  The  only  value 
of  the  BIA  is  to  perform  services.  If  those 
services  are  not  cut  back,  then  obviously 
we  do  not  need  the  BIA.  and  that  is 
really  what  we  are  putting  forth  here. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  we  can  enunciate 
and  pontificate  all  we  want  about  how- 
bad  the  BIA  Is.  but  until  we  do  away  with 
it,  we  really  do  nothing  but  expend  a  lot 
of  wind. 

This  is  not  the  compromise  that  was 
attempted  last  evening  and  this  morning 
in  my  mind.  It  was  no  more  than  estab- 
lishing a  glorified  study.  I  think  we  made 
that  point  very  clear  yesterday — that  a 
State  will  not  address  itself  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  until  we  force  the  issue,  there 
win  be  no  dissolution  of  the  BIA,  there 
will  be  no  withdrawal.  It  Is  not  because 
the  Natives  of  Alaska  or  the  Natives  of 
any  other  area  have  a  deficiency;  be- 
cause If  there  is  a  deficiency,  it  goes  to 
all  men.  It  is  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  recede  the  expanding  powers 
of  government.  Therefore,  the  compro- 
mise, in  my  mind,  was  not  acceptable. 

The  other  point  at  issue  is  that  the 
proposed  legislation  considers  only  Alas- 
kans, and  those  who  say  that  It  goes  be- 
yond the  Alaskan  situation  beg  the  ques- 
tion. It  only  goes  beyond  the  Alaskan  sit- 
uation if  it  is  successful,  because  it  puts 
to  shame  all  prior  programs,  all  prior  ef- 
forts at  solving  the  problem.  So  that 
what  happens  here  is  that  we  are  not 
saying  that  the  BIA  should  be  taken  out 
of  Oklahoma.  We  are  not  saying  that 
the  BIA  should  be  taken  out  of  Utah.  We 
are  saying  that,  after  5  years,  after  a 
plan  has  been  developed  in  which  the 
Natives  participate  in  developing  this 
plan,  there  will  be  no  BIA.  If  something 
unusual  occurs  within  that  5-year  period, 
this  Congress  or  the  next  Congress  can 
reexamine  and  alter  that  course  of  ac- 
tion, if  it  so  desires.  But  I  submit  that 
unless  we  have  a  triggering  mechanism 
in  here  to  force  the  dissolution,  it  will 
not  take  place. 

We  will  have  to  study  the  matter  and 
then  we  will  have  to  come  here  and  mash 
our  teeth  over  this  gigantic  problem  that 
plagues  this  country.  We  will  mash  our 


teeth  and  say  that  we  really  have  not 
been  able  to  solve  it  and  how  terrible  it  is 
that  these  little  Indian  kids  are  not  get- 
ting what  the  white  kids  are  gettin::. 
They  do  not  eat  at  the  same  table  as  the 
white  kids.  We  give  them  an  extra  table 
and  say  that  we  are  giving  them  special 
treatment — a  special  table  for  special 
treatment.  That  special  t.eatment  in  the 
past  has  never  measured  up  to  what  the 
other  people  get.  and  it  will  never  meas- 
ure up.  because  they  are  not  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  they  will  always  be  discrimi- 
nated again;',t. 

What  we  liave  done  with  the  BIA  is  to 
build  in  a  structural  discrimination,  and 
if  we  retain  It  in  Alaska,  we  will  continue 
to  have  a  structural  discrimination 
pattern. 

I  have  seen  this  body  rent  over  the 
civil  rights  issue,  the  fabric  .st:cssed  to 
the  extrem.e.  Let  us  take  the  example  of 
busing.  My  colleague  and  many  of  my 
other  colleagues  have  fou.^ht  tlie  issue  of 
busing.  Let  me  de.^crihe  what  is  probably 
the  most  diabolical  busing  program  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  net  in  the  South, 
and  it  is  not  perpetrated  by  local  gov- 
ernment or  local  citizens.  It  is  done  in 
the  highest  councils  of  this  Government ; 
it  is  done  at  the  Federal  level,  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Imagine  busing  a  13-year- 
old  girl  from  Barrow,  Alaska,  which  is 
almost  a  totally  Native  conxmuaity,  all 
the  way  down  to  Oklahoma — not  to  in- 
tegrate her,  but  to  put  her  in  a  little 
school  with  a  group  of  little  Indians, 
other  Indians,  so  that  you  have  a  nice 
segregated  cocoon. 

I  was  the  one  in  1966  who  developed 
the  program  in  the  State  of  Alaska  that 
we  do  not  biis  cur  kids  into  another  seg- 
regated area.  We  bring  them  into  the 
urban  areas  of  Alaska,  and  we  have  them 
go  to  school  with  my  kids:  we  have  them 
go  to  school  with  your  kids.  So  that  there 
is  integration.  That  is  the  plan  we  worked 
out  within  the  State.  It  was  not  a  Federal 
plan,  it  was  not  a  State  plan,  and  it 
stands  10  times  taller  than  any  pro- 
gram ever  initiated  by  the  BIA. 

Education  is  the  concei-n  of  tiie  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  government.  It  i.s  the  duty 
of  local  government.  When  you  adhere 
to  that,  you  recognize  that  the  children 
in  Alaska  who  aie  Natnes  will  receive 
the  direction  of  their  education  from 
their  parents,  within  their  school  dis- 
tricts. The  money  will  come  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  law  will  come  from  the 
State  government,  and  of  course  the  bulk 
of  the  money  will  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Let  me  conclude  by  picking  up  the 
point  which  my  colleague  so  ably  ctated 
as  he  so  ably  put  forth  the  kernel  of 
the  problem:  Because  of  the  harm  that 
was  done  to  the  Indians  of  this  country, 
there  is  a  need  and  a  moral  requirement 
that  we  have  compensatory  attention. 
He  coiild  not  be  more  right,  and  I  could 
not  applaud  thai  kernel  of  wisdom  any 
higher.  The  only  difference  we  have  is 
that  he  wants  that  compensatorv  atten- 
tion based  upon  rare,  and  I  think  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  our  system  in  a  most 
destructive  manner.  If  we  have  compen- 
satory action  and  If  there  is  a  need  for 
It — and  I  say  there  is — it  should  be  ba?ed 
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not  upon  race  but  upon  need,  upon  need 
in  Alaska  and  any  other  part  of  this 
coimtry.  That.  I  think,  is  the  case  simply 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  memorandiun 
from  Mr.  William  Van  Ness,  special 
counsel  to  the  committee,  in  connection 
with  a  possible  substitute  to  section  4ib) 
of  the  bill,  together  with  the  proposed 
substitute  and  a  letter  from  the  Alaskan 
Federation  of  Natives  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  endorsing  the  substitute. 
I  do  this  in  order  to  provide  a  more  ade- 
quate legislative  history  of  the  back- 
ground of  this  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Memorandum 

July  15,  1970. 
To:  Senator  Jackson. 
From:  Bill  Van  Ness,  Special  Counsel. 
Subject:  S.  1830,  Section  4(b). 

A  review  of  the  record  of  the  July  14  de- 
bate on  section  4(b)  of  S.  1830  and  the 
amendment  proposed  to  that  subsection  dis- 
closes that  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
members  who  have  discussed  this  "transi- 
tional section"  are  In  general  accord. 

In  view  of  this  general  agreement  on  prin- 
ciple I  have  drafted  for  your  review  and  for 
the  consideration  of  Senators  Gravel,  Stevens 
and  Harris  a  revised  section  4(b)  which  may 
provide  legislative  language  on  which  an 
agreement  can  be  reached.  The  major 
changes  in  the  subsection  are  as  follows: 

StTBSECTION    (B)  (1) 

1.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  make  a  study 
of  and  to  develop  a  program  for  the  orderly 
transition  of  "appropriate"  programs  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  and,  in  addition,  to  existing 
Native  organizations  and  to  the  Village  Cor- 
porations and  Regional  Advisory  Boards  es- 
tablished by  this  Act.  This  change  would  in 
effect  adopt  the  concept  of  self-determina- 
tion and  allow  Alaska  Native  people  to  ad- 
minister appropriate  programs. 

2.  The  language  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (sec- 
ond sentence)  which  would  terminate  serv- 
ices on  the  basis  of  racial  or  ethnic  distinc- 
tions within  five  years  would  be  deleted  in 
its  entirety. 

3.  Public  health  and  educational  programs 
referred  to  in  the  subsection  would  be  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  the  Secretary's  study 
as  well  as  from  the  operation  of  the  subsec- 
tion. 

SUBSECTION    (B)  (2) 

1.  This  subsection  has  been  revised  to  de- 
lete the  requirements  that  a  plan  be  pre- 
sented for  transition  of  the  programs  within 
four  years.  Also  deleted  is  the  last  sentence 
which  set  up  a  procedure  for  Congressional 
review  of  the  plan  prior  to  its  Implementa- 
tion. The  new  language  continues  the  re- 
quirement for  submission  of  annual  reports 
and  goes  on  to  require  that  a  "final  report" 
on  the  transition  of  programs  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Native  people  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  within  five  years. 

SUBSECTION   (B)  (3) 

1.  This  subsection  makes  clear  that  there 
will  be  no  reduction  in  the  Federal  Services 
provided  to  the  Tsimshlan  Indians  who  are 
excluded  from  benefits  under  the  Act.  The 
language  has  been  changed  to  allow  the 
Tsimshians  to  assume  the  management  of 
appropriate  programs. 

The  changes  proposed  to  subsection  4(b) 
make  clear  that: 

1.  No  existing  Federal  programs  are  ter- 
minated. 

2.  The  Alaska  Native  people  may  assume 
management  of  programs  free  of  the  pater- 


nalism and  administration  of  tne  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

3.  That  the  social,  economic,  and  health 
needs  of  Native  people  will  be  met. 

4.  That  the  special  legal  relationship  be- 
tween Native  people  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment continues  unimpaired. 

Amendment  No.  — 

On  page  49,  line  19,  delete  all  of  section 
4(b)  and  substitute  the  following  language: 

■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed,  together  with  other  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Alaska  Native  people 
to  initiate  a  study,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress,  for  the  orderly  transition  and  man- 
agement of  appropriate  education,  welfare, 
and  other  Federal  programs  benefitting  the 
Alaska  Native  people  from  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  or  other  appropriate 
local  organizations,  including  existing  or- 
ganizations of  Alaska  Native  people,  and  the 
Village  Corporations  and  the  Regional  Ad- 
visory Boards  established  under  this  Act. 
Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  subsection 
4(b)  shall  affect  services  furnished  the  Alaska 
Native  people  through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  diminish 
the  applicability  of  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  596),  or  the  Acts  of 
September  23,  1950.  as  amended  (64  Stat. 
967),  and  September  30,  1950,  as  amended 
(64  Stat.  1100).  These  programs  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  study  the  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  undertake  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

•(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  the  implementation  of 
this  subsection,  on  the  need  for  any  new  pro- 
grams or  additional  legislative  authority,  and 
on  the  availability  of  State  and  general 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  provide  any 
necessary  and  needed  services  to  Alaska 
Natives  as  citizens  oi  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
the  United  States.  Within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  present  a  final  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  transition  of  programs  referred  to  in 
subsection    (b)(1)    hereof. 

"(3)  None  of  the  provL'^ions  of  this  sub- 
section 4(b)  shall  diminish  in  any  way  the 
services  and  programs  furnished  to  or  avail- 
able to  the  Tsimshlan  Indians  on  the  Annette 
Islands  Reserve:  Provided.  That  the  manage- 
ment of  appropriate  Federal  programs  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Tsimshlan  Indians  by 
the  Secretary," 

Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 

Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  We  have  reviewed 
the  July  15.  1970.  memorandum  to  Senator 
Jackson  from  Bill  Van  Ness  which  proposes 
alternative  language  for  section  4(b)  of  S. 
1830. 

This  alternative  language  would  not,  we 
understand,  require  the  termination  of  any 
federal  programs  presently  available  to  Alaska 
Natives,  and  would  contemplate  that  the 
Secretary  would  consult  with  appropriate  Na- 
tive organizations  In  planning  for  the  transi- 
tion of  any  programs  to  state  or  other  au- 
thorities. 

On  this  understanding,  we  believe  that  this 
new  language  would  represent  an  Improve- 
ment to  section  4(b) .  The  Federation  has  re- 
quested the  total  elimination  of  any  provi- 
sion dealing  with  termination — on  the 
ground  that  this  Issue  is  irrelevant  to  a  land 
compensation  bill.  The  proposed  language, 
as  we  interpret  It,  would  achieve  the  sub- 
stance of  this  request. 
Sincerely, 

John  Borbrukse, 
First  Vice  President. 
Eben  Hobson, 
Executive   Director. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  does  any 
other  Senator  request  time  on  my  side? 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  on  the 
pending  matter  to  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  he  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  if  he  wishes 
more  time,  I  will  yield  it  to  him  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  vote  will  occur  at  12:15 
today. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska. 
It  is  hard  for  anyone  not  familiar  wltli 
the  work  of  the  committee  to  realize  the 
many,  many  hours  that  the  entire  com- 
mittee— not  just  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska,  its  chairman,  and  myself — devot- 
ed to  this  subject.  It  has  just  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  there  were  15  execu- 
tive sessions  alone  on  the  bill,  many  of 
which  stretched  to  3  or  4  hours.  This  Is 
not  something  that  has  just  been  brought 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  and  that  the  committee  has 
not  already  carefully  considered. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  page  302  of 
part  2  of  the  hearing  on  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive claims  to  the  statement  of  Arthur 
Goldberg,  who  was  representing  and 
speaking  for  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives.  Mr.  Goldberg  said  this,  and  It 
should  be  in  the  Record: 

We  have  tried  reservations  and  the  result 
has  been  abysmal  poverty  and  alienation 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  We 
have  tried  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
various  other  forms  of  paternalism  and  the 
result  has  been  a  large  and  costly  bureaucracy 
and  a  failure  to  develop  Native  self-suffl- 
clency.  In  short,  our  past  attempts  to  resolve 
Native  land  problems  have  been  tragic 
failures. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  unique  aspects  of 
the  Alaska  problem,  and  as  a  result  of  what 
we  have  learned  from  the  past.  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  come  up  with  a  solution 
which  win  work.  This  cannot  be  achieved  by 
trinkets  or  doles,  by  passing  the  problem  off 
to  some  slow-moving  adjudicatory  body,  or 
by  Imposing  some  modified  form  of  reserva- 
tion or  paternalism  upon  the  Alaskan  Natives. 
But  It  can  be  achieved  by  a  bold  and  Imagina- 
tive approach  which  fully  and  finally  resolves 
all  claims,  ties  the  settlement  to  the  lands  In 
question,  and  permits  the  Natives  to  Improve 
themselves  and  their  land  and  determine 
their  own  destiny. 

That  is  Mr.  Goldberg  speaking.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives.  We  have  heard  both  Senators 
from  Alaska  speak.  I.  for  one,  am  fully 
willing  and  confident  to  follow  their 
leadership  and  advice  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives  opposes  the  ter- 
mination pro\1sion  In  this  bill,  a  state- 
ment on  which  I  placed  in  the  Record 
last  night.  Because  they  are  worried 
about  the  bill  and  getting  through  this 
momentous  claim,  they  tried  their  best 
last  night  to  work  out  some  compromise 
on  termination.  Representatives  of  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  last  night 
tried  to  get  agreement  on  a  substitute 
amendment  which  would  nut  take  rights 
away  from  them  as  a  condition  to  their 
getting  their  claim  settled,  and  decided 
specifically  that,  before  any  such  deci- 
sion was  made  they  had  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  before  any  new  authority 
was  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  cut  off  services  or  their  rights 
as  American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts,  Congress  would  be  asked  for  its 
prior  approval. 

Unfortunately,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment which  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  understand,  was 
agreeable  to,  and  which  he  has  now 
placed  in  the  Record,  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel  > , 

Thus,  once  again,  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  play  God  in  regard  to  American 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts.  It  is  being 
asked  to  decide  what  is  good  for  them, 
against  their  wishes,  and  without  con- 
sultation with  them. 

That  Is  wrong. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  decided  that 
American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts 
should  not  be  assured  of  having  three  of 
the  five  members  of  the  commission  es- 
tablished under  the  act  but,  instead, 
should  have  assurance  of  only  two  of  five 
members  on  that  commission  which  will 
make  very  vital  and  important  decisions 
In  regard  to  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
the  act  and  also  in  regard  to  matters 
concerning  the  villages,  and  so  forth. 

We  said  on  the  one  hand,  yesterday. 
that  the  Native  peoples  of  Alaska  should 
not  be  assured  of  a  majority  on  that 
commission;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
asked  to  say  today,  "Turn  them  loose  on 
their  own." 

As  a  condition  of  getting  the  benefits 
in  this  bill,  it  is  said  that  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives will  have  to  accept  being  cut  off 
from  certain  of  their  present  rights.  So 
far  as  the  U.S.  Government  Is  concerned, 
5  years  from  today,  they  will  cease  to  be 
considered  Natives  under  the  law  and 
will  cease  to  be  entitled  to  certain  serv- 
ices solely  on  the  basis  of  racial  or  ethnic 
background. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  should  be 
studied  very  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  Alaska  Natives  do  not 
want  this.  There  Is  plenty  of  time,  since 
the  provision  would  not  go  Into  effect 
for  5  years,  anyway,  to  develop  the  plans. 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
come  now  with  plans? 

Why  does  he  not  tell  us  exactly  what 
can  be  done? 

The  answer  Is  that  no  one  knows,  since 
the  plans  do  not  exist,  and  we  do  not 
know  how  this  would  be  carried  out. 

Why  do  It  now?  Why  require  it?  Why 
not  wait  until  such  plans  are  developed 


in  conjunction  with  the  Natives  them- 
selves and  then  those  plans  can  be 
brought  back  here  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider and  approve? 

If  termination  is  such  a  good  deal,  why 
are  not  the  Alaska  Natives  in  here  asking 
for  It? 

If  termination  is  such  a  good  proposi- 
tion for  the  Alaska  Natives,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  indicates, 
why  is  it  not  presented  as  a  separate 
question,  rather  than  as  a  part  of  this 
claims  bill? 

Why  is  it  made  a  condition  precedent 
to  their  receiving  the  benefits  under  the 
bill,  which  are  nothing  more  than  simple 
justice,  justice  to  which  they  have  long 
been  entitled. 

Those  are  the  questions  Involved  here. 
They  are  serious  questions. 

We  know,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that 
people  do  not  stay  in  one  place.  Many  of 
the  Natives  have  already  moved  to  other 
States;  this  amendment  might  cut  off 
their  rights  when  they  move  to  urban 
areas. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  is  another  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  act  hastily  here 
in  conjunction  with  the  bill  and  take  a 
backward  step  along  the  trail  of  termi- 
nation which  has  been  such  a  sorrowful 
trail  for  American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  in  the  past. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  1  minute  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  certain  I  understand  the  last 
comment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  The  provision  he  speaks 
to  applies  only  to  a  citizen  of  Alaska. 
Therefore,  any  Alaska  Native  who  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  or  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Washington,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  California,  will 
continue  to  get  the  Federal  services  that 
are  provided  for  any  Indians  in  that 
area. 

We  merely  seek  to  establish  the  fact 
that  this  bill — which  is  the  fairest  settle- 
ment any  group  of  Indians,  Eskimos,  or 
Aleuts  have  ever  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government — will  establish  a  sys- 
tem wherein  Alaska  will  have  no  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 
I  think  that  is  clear.  The  bill  Is  a  fair 
one.  It  gives  the  Natives  the  opportimity 
to  meet  their  own  problems.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  cannot  meet  them,  the 
State  will  meet  them. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  those  needs  will  be  met. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield,  if  I  have  any 
time  left. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  on  such  time  as 
may  later  be  allowed  me  on  the  bill. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  we 
should  increase  the  acreage  under  the 
bill  to  40  million  acres,  as  the  Natives 
would  like  to  see  done? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 


for  some  time  believed  that  there  should 
be  substantially  more  land  in  the  north- 
west portion  of  Alaska.  We  have  in  some 
ways  met  that  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Jackson)  .  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  me  yesterday.  But  the  bill  is 
a  substantial  compromise  between  my 
views. 

One  of  the  compromises  we  reached  In 
our  committee  was  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  cash  we  need  for  a  capital  base — $500 
million  and  the  additional  2-percent 
royalties  which  led  to  another  $500  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  of  $1  billion  for  20  per- 
cent of  our  people  in  Alaska — we  had  to 
give  up  some  of  the  land. 

So  again  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  as  I  did  on 
yesterday,  that  the  bill  Is  a  compromise 
bin  to  which  I  am  wedded,  and  I  Intend 
to  stay  married. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  increase  the  acreage  to  40 
million  acres? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  so  if  I  thought  it  would 
pass.  If  the  Senator  believes  It  would 
pass,  I  would  be  happy  to  cosponsor  an 
amendment  with  him. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  land  is  very  important  here.  I  will 
go  into  that  at  another  time. 

I  raised  that  question  here  because  this 
is  not  such  a  good  deal.  I  hope  that  it 
will  go  through  with  the  Improvements 
we  have  incorporated  in  the  biU.  We 
have  already  made  some  improvements 
in  it. 

I  compliment  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  two 
Senators  from  Alaska  for  what  they  have 
done.  But  I  think  that  we  can  still  im- 
prove the  bill  more. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  doing 
enough  in  this  bill  without  the  addi- 
tional acreage;  we  carmot  say  that  the 
Indians  ought  to  be  glad  to  accept  the 
termination  provision  in  the  bill  because 
they  are  getting  such  a  good  deal. 

Even  if  we  can  increase  the  acreage, 
as  I  hope  we  can  do  later,  this  will  still 
only  represent  simple  justice.  We  should 
not  say,  "If  you  receive  this  benefit  from 
us,  you  will  have  to  give  up  some  of 
your  present  legal  rights." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
proper.  I  hope  that  the  termination  pro- 
vision will  be  stricken  and  that  my 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Spong).  All  time  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  E>odd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  tMr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
Inouye  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
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Georgia  'Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Tydings).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  is  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  tliat,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
•  Mr.  MoNTOYA)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGcs)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  iMr. 
MUNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL )  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodeld  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  I  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

|No.  241Leg.] 
YEAS— 14 


Allen  Hughes 

CransTon  Kenneciy 

Eaglelon  Mansfield 

Harris  Mclntyre 

Hart  Muskle 

NATS— 68 

Aiken  Go'dwater 

AUott  Gravel 

Anderson  Griffin 

Laker  Gurney 

Bayh  Hansen 

Bellmon  Hatfield 

Bennett  Holland 

Bible  HolUiiRs 

Brotikr  Hruska 

Burdlck  Jackson 

Byid,  Va.  Javits 

Bvrd.  W.  Va 

Ca;« 

Ccok 

Cocper 

Cotton 

Curtl.s 

Dele 

Ellender 

Erv:n 

Fannin 

Fone 

Fulbrlirht 


Nelson 
Pell 

Blblcoff 
Young.  Ohio 


Murphy 

Packwood 

Pasture 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 


Jordan.  N  C  Smith,  111. 

Jordan,  Idaho  Spong 

Long  Stennis 

Mavnu'cn  Stevens 

Mathias  SyminErtDn 

McCarthy  Talmadge 

McClellan  Thuimcnd 

McOee  Tower 

McGovern  Williams,  N.J. 

Metcalf  Williams.  Del 

Miller  Youne,  N  Dak. 
Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Boggs  Ooodell  Mundt 

Cannon  Gore  Russell 

Church  Hartke  Smith.  Maine 

Dodd  Inouye  Sparkman 

Domlnlok  Mondale  Tydings 

Eastland  Mcntoya  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Harris'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recon5idcr  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment wa.s  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    773 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  773. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  iNo.  773)  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  145,  after  line  5,  insert  a  new 
section  17  as  {ollows  and  remeaiber  as  ap- 
propriate the  following  sections: 

"MINERAL    LEASING    ACT 

"Sec.  17.  Disposition  of  all  minerals  In- 
cluded under  the  Federal  mineral  leasing 
laws  including  but  not  limited  to  deposits 
ol  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil. 
Oil  shale,  gas,  or  sulfur  located  in  public 
lands  in  Alaska  and  of  all  deposits  of  any 
other  minerals  located  In  such  lands,  which 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  to  be 
disfKised  of  by  .sale  or  lease,  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  may,  where  there  is 
competitive  Interest  shown  in  a  particular 
tract  of  land,  be  under  such  competitive  bid- 
ding procedures,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation.  The  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (41  Stat.  437; 
30  U.S.C.  181  and  following),  and  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30 
U.S.C.  351  and  following)  shall  apply  to  the 
extent  that  such  provisions  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act.  Where  such  competi- 
tive interest  has  not  been  displayed  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  ot 
February  25,  1920,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented' (41  Stat  437;  30  U.S.C  181  and 
following) ,  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  351  and  following) 
shall  apply." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  S.  1830.  the  "Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1970," 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  dispose  of  oil  and  gas  and  other 
lea.sable  minerals  on  the  public  lands  in 
Alaska  by  competitive  bid  where  there 
is  competitive  interest  in  the  lands  to  be 
leased.  This  amendment  is  proposed  in 
connection  with  S.  1830  rather  than  as 
general  legislation  because  section  13  of 
S.  1830  terminates  Public  Land  Order 
No.  4582,  the  existing  land  withdrawal 
order  covering  public  lands  in  Alaska, 
and  therefore  has  the  effect  of  opening 
all  unreserved  public  lands  in  Alaska  to 
noncompetitive  mineral  lease  offers. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  ado!)ted,  the 
minerals  of  the  Nation's  richest  oil  and 
gas  area  may  be  given  away  to  specu- 
lators at  a  tiny  fraction  of  their  com- 
mercial value  or  true  market  value. 

The  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  do  provide  for  a  very  limited 
form  of  competitive  leasing.  If  the 
Geological  Survey  determines  that  the 
public  lands  in  question  are  on  a 
"known  geological  stiiicture"  the  lands 
are  leased  competitively  on  a  cash  bonus 
bid  basis.  This  term — "known  geological 
structure" — is  not  defined  in  the  act,  but 
has  been  administratively  defined  to 
mean  that  there  must  be  a  producing 
well  on  a  known  geological  structure, 
and  the  structure  must  extend  to  the 
public  lands  in  question.  As  a  result  of 
this  restriction  on  the  use  of  competitive 
leasing  procedures  the  great  bulk  of 
Federal  mineral  leases  are  issued  non- 
competitively  to  the  first  applicant. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  authorizes 
the  issuance  of  noncompetitive  leases  on 
public  lands  for  a  mere  $10  filing  fee  and 


a  50-cent-an-acre  rental  payment,  in 
my  view,  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest 
to  allow  these  lands,  which  are  owned 
by  all  of  the  people,  to  be  leased  non- 
competitively  at  a  fraction  of  their  fair 
market  value,  when  there  are  willing 
buyers  anxious  to  bid  on  the  leases. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed, 
along  with  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  would  apply 
only  to  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka and  would  adopt  language  which  was 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  in  its 
recent  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  recommended  that  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  be  amended  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  proposed  for  Alaska. 

In  my  view  a  strong  and  convincing 
case  can  be  made  for  extending  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  to  all  public 
lands.  Hearings  on  this  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  held  and  I  have  therefore 
limited  the  amendment's  application  to 
the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  urgency 
with  respect  to  wTiting  a  competitive 
leasing  provision  into  the  present  bill. 
The  first,  of  course  is  the  enormous  value 
of  the  resources  in  question  and  the 
enormous  pressures  within  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  to  obtain  oil  leases  in  Alas- 
ka. There  may  be  hundreds  of  millions, 
or  even  biUions,  of  dollars  at  stake  in 
the  manner  by  which  these  minerals 
are  leased.  Congress  provided  in  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  for  non- 
competitive leasing  of  oil  and  gas  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  producing 
well.  At  that  time  the  intention  was  to 
allow  independent  operators  to  prospect 
for  leasable  minerals  with  a  minimum 
of  red  tape  and  expense  on  raw  wildcat 
lands  on  which  there  was  little  competi- 
tion for  leases.  The  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  landowner  was  protected  by 
collecting  a  royalty  on  production  wher- 
ever a  commercial  discovery  was  actually 
made. 

The  situation  in  Alaska  today,  how- 
ever, is  very  different  from  the  one  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  in  1920.  Drilling  is  still 
the  final  test  of  whether  or  not  oil  and 
gas  deposits  are  actually  present,  but 
modern  geology  and  geophysical  tech- 
niques provide  powerful  evidence  about 
the  probability  of  their  occurrence  before 
any  exploratory'  drilling  takes  place.  For 
this  reason,  exploration  rights  on  some 
undrilled  tracts  in  Alaska  have  had  a 
market  value  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  per  acre. 

The  right  to  explore  179  tracts  offered 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  in  September 
1969,  for  example,  brought  in  over  $900 
million.  If  the  same  acreage  had  been 
open  to  leasing  under  Federal  laws  In 
the  spring  of  1968— and  this  is  the  signif- 
icant point — this  acreage  would  have 
passed  to  speculators  for  a  $10  filing  fee 
and  an  annual  rental  of  only  50  cents 
per  acre.  On  the  basis  of  a  November 
1969  field  rules  hearing,  the  State  divi- 
sion of  oil  and  gas  defined  three  forma- 
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tions  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  the 
Sadlerochit,  the  Kuparik.  and  the  Lls- 
bume.  These  formations  are  roughly 
analogous  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's 
narrow  definition  of  "the  known  geologi- 
cal structure  of  a  producing  well"  and 
contained  43  of  the  179  tracts  offered  in 
September.  These  43  tracts  received  total 
high  bids  of  $470.3  million. 

Accordingly,  if  the  area  offered  by  the 
State  in  its  competitive  sale  had  been 
available  for  leasing  under  Federal  laws, 
the  $900  miUion  In  bonuses  actually  re- 
ceived would  have  been  diminished  by 
$429.7  miUion. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  convey 
such  valuable  right'?  in  the  public  domain 
except  at  their  fair  market  value  as  de- 
lei  -".'ned  in  a  competitive  sale. 

The  second  reason  this  amendment 
should  be  incorporated  into  S.  1830  is 
related  to  the  purposes  of  the  Native 
claims  settlement  bill.  Alaska  Natives 
have  a  substantial,  though  unUtigated 
claim  against  much  of  the  public  lands 
of  Alaska.  Including  lands  which  hold 
rich  deposits  of  oil  and  gas.  A  principal 
objective  of  this  legislation  is  to  extin- 
guish these  claims  by  purchase,  by  adopt- 
ing the  legislative  settlement  proposed  by 
S.  1830.  This  has  the  effect  of  clearing 
title  to  those  lands  and  their  minerals, 
in  part  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  in  part  by  the 
commercial  revenues  received  from  oil 
and  gas  production  on  the  lands  claimed 
by  the  Natives.  The  logic  and  the  financ- 
ing of  this  settlement  both  assume  that 
the  potential  mineral  revenues  from  the 
public  lands  of  Ala.ska  will  not  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  disposal  of  mineral  rights 
at  a  fraction  cf  their  true  value.  A  fair 
price  for  the  disposition  of  these  re- 
sources can  not  be  assured  without  allow- 
ing competitive  leasing  wherever  there  is 
competitive  interest  in  the  lands  to  be 
leased. 

The  GAO  report  referred  to  earlier 
notes  that  in  one  small  oilfield,  the  Bell 
Creek  field  discovery  in  Montana.  2'i 
million  acres  of  Federal  lands  were  leased 
noncompetitively.  The  GAO  estimates 
that  these  leases  resulted  in  $24  million 
less  revenue  than  their  fair  market  value. 
This  estimate  represented  the  difference 
between  the  average  price  per  acre  for 
leases  on  these  Federal  lands  and  the 
average  price  per  acre  for  competitively 
awarded  leases  on  State  lands  in  the  same 
area.  The  disproportion  in  value  on  the 
rich  mineral  lands  in  Alaska  could  be 
much  greater  than  this  if  provision  is  not 
made  to  lease  pubhc  lands  pursuant  to 
competitive  procedures  where  there  is  a 
competitive  interest. 

A  third  reason  for  this  amendment 
flows  from  the  interests  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  combined  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  the  Statehood 
Act  grant  Alaska  90  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues from  mineral  leasing  on  public 
lands  within  its  boundaries.  The  State  of 
Alaska  therefore  has  a  big  stake  in  the 
Federal  Government's  choice  of  leasing 
practices.  The  State  does,  however,  have 
a  line  of  defense  against  the  dissipation 
of  potential  mineral  revenues  by  non- 
competitive leasing:  the  State  can  select 
Jie  lands  in  question  under  the  provision 
of  the  Statehood  Act  which  allows  Alaska 


to  select  over  one  hundred  million  acres 
from  the  unreserved  public  domain.  The 
State  is  therefore  impelled  to  select  lands 
immediately  which  it  might  not  other- 
wise want,  only  to  prevent  their  leasing 
under  the  noncompetitive  provisions  of 
Federal  law.  Representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  have  told  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  tliat  the 
State  intended  to  station  agents  in  each 
of  the  Federal  land  offices  in  Alaska,  in 
order  that  the  State  could  select  each 
tract  on  which  someone  was  about  to  file 
a  noncompetitive  lease  offer.  Certainly 
this  procedure  does  not  lead  to  a  sound 
pattern  of  land  ownership  or  land  man- 
agement. Its  necessity  can  be  eliminated 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  lease  minerals  on  the  same  com- 
petitive baus  as  does  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  almost  all  otlier  States. 

A  final  reason  for  this  amendment  Is 
to  eliminate  a  powerful  source  of  con- 
fusion and  possible  corruption  with  re- 
gard to  certain  outstanding  lease  offe 
on  Federal  lands  in  Alaska.  In  196^^e 
Department  of  the  Interior  began  sus- 
pending the  processing  of  mineral  lease 
ofifers  on  lands  where  there  was  a  Native 
protest.  This  so-called  land  freeze  was 
superseded  in  January  1969  by  the  Sec- 
retary's public  land  order  withdrawing 
all  public  lands  in  Alaska  from  mineral 
leasing  in  order  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  for  a  congressional  settlement  of  the 
Native  claims.  Meanwhile,  however,  vari- 
ous individuals  tried  to  file  offers  to  lease 
valuable  oil  and  gas  properties  in  the 
State  under  the  noncompetitive  provi- 
sions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  These 
offers  to  lease  lands  which  were  not  avail- 
able for  leasing  cost  the  applicants  only 
a  $10  filing  fee,  and  imposed  no  legal 
obligation  on  the  Government  to  grant  a 
lease.  Yet  some  of  these  offers,  or  inter- 
ests in  them,  were  sold  by  the  applicants 
to  other  individuals  and  even  to  substan- 
tial oil  companies  for  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  There  is  still  reputed  to  be  an 
active  market  for  such  lease  off'^rs  in 
Fairbanks. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  filed  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  of  these  lands 
and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Natural 
Resources  has  ruled  that  under  Alaska 
law  they  must  be  leased  competitively. 
His  ruling  led  the  lease  applicants  to 
place  great  pressure  on  the  Alaska  Legis- 
lature to  compel  the  State  to  grant  leases 
to  them.  The  legislation  to  this  end, 
dubbed  the  "Dirty  Oil  Bill"  by  the 
Alaska  newspapers,  never  came  to  a  vote 
In  either  house  of  the  legislature,  but  it 
led  to  bitter  charges  of  corruption  and 
malfeasance  within  the  State.  A  group 
of  Canadian  oil  companies  and  others 
who  bought  some  of  the  lease  offers  on 
lands  subject  to  the  land  freeze  have 
made  an  effort  to  get  oil  and  gas  rights 
granted  to  them  as  part  of  S.  1830.  The 
amendment  proposed  here  will  end  any 
confusion  about  the  status  of  the  lease 
offers  made  during  the  Alaska  land 
freeze,  and  should  put  an  end  to  the 
trade  in  lease  offers. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this 
amendment  will  not  end  all  noncompeti- 
tive leasing  in  Alaska,  nor  will  it  frus- 
trate the  Intentions  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
lug  Act  in  providing  for  noncompetitive 


leasing.  If  there  are  Indeed  Independent 
operators  in  Alaska  who  want  to  explore 
raw  wildcat  lands  in  which  the  major 
oil  companies  are  not  interested,  tliere 
will  surely  be  acreage  which  can  be  ob- 
tained either  competitively  or  noncom- 
petitively without  the  pa>'ment  of  huge 
bonuses.  It  is  instructive  that  Tom  Mik- 
lautsch,  the  Fairbanks  druggist  who  be- 
came a  millionaire  from  a  small  invest- 
ment in  a  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  lease,  ob- 
tained his  exploration  rights  in  a  com- 
petitive lease  sale. 

There  is  no  justice,  and  no  justifica- 
tion whatever,  for  the  transfer  of  ob- 
viously valuable  rights  in  the  public  do- 
main to  one  party  for  a  small  filing  fee, 
when  there  is  another  party  who  is  w  ill- 
ing  to  pay  fair  market  value.  The  oil  in- 
dependent who  actually  explores  appar- 
ently unpromising  lands  should  not  be 
used  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  public  rev- 
enues to  middlemen  who  have  no  in- 
tention to  drill  and  who  would  get  wind- 
fortunes  by  peddling  their  cheaply 
obtained  leases  competitively  to  the  big 
oil  companies. 

The  detailed  study  of  "Federal  Land 
Laws  and  Policies  in  Alaska  "  which  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  made  for  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  sum- 
marized its  views  on  noncompetitive  leas- 
ing as  follows : 

NONCOMPrriTIVE   LEASING 

Under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  leasing  for 
gas  and  oil  Is  not  competitive  until  a  "known 
geological  structure"  Is  defined.  7" 'its  pro- 
cedure results  in  many  persons  taking  non- 
competitive leases  rcho  have  no  competence 
or  financial  capacity  to  explore  and  deirlop 
oil  but  only  intend  to  sell  their  lease  rights 
to  an  operating  oil  company.  Under  a  com- 
petitive leasing  system,  fuch  as  is  employed 
on  the  outer  continental  shelf,  the  amounts 
now  paid  by  the  oii  companies  to  the  lease 
speculators  uould  be  paid  to  the  public 
treasury.  Thus  the  non-competitive  leasing 
system  Is  a  distribution  of  public  funds  to 
those  sfjeculators  who  nre  sufficiently  famil- 
iar the  law  to  play  this  lottery.  The  only 
reasonable  alternative  is  to  make  all  oil  and 
gas  leasing  competitive  as  is  nou  the  policy 
under  the  rnore  modern  law  which  applies 
to  offshore  leasing.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted.  It  is  clearly  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Natives,  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska,  the  public  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  extracts  from  various  reports 
urging  that  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  be 
amended  to  requ-re  wider  use  of  competi- 
tive leasing  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GAO  Report 

On  March  17,  1970.  foUowlng  a  review  of 
Federal  law  and  policy  concerning  the  award 
of  mineral  leases  the  comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  formally  recommended  In 
a  report  tranrmllted  to  the  Congress: 

(1)  "That  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
In  leasing  Federal  lands  for  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  tcsjutccs.  should  use 
competitive  bidding  to  a  greater  extent  to 
enstire  that  the  lands  are  leased  at  prices 
that  more  nearly  appro.ximate  their  fair 
market  value." 

(2)  "That    the    Mineral    Leading    Act    of 
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1920  be  amended  to  (1)  require  that  oil  and 
gas  leases  of  all  Federal  lands  be  awarded 
competitively   unless  otherwise  Justified." 

The  OAO  report  also  noted  in  Its  findings 
and  conclusions  that: 

"Many  oil  and  gas  leases  of  Federal  lands 
outside  a  known  geologic  structure  of  a 
producing  oil  or  gas  field  were  awarded  non- 
competlllvely  at  prices  that  appeared  to  have 
been  less  than  fair  market  value."  (See 
p. 6) 

'For  example,  GAO  estimates  that  2.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  lands  In  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  Bell  Creek  Field  discovery  in 
Montana  were  leased  noncompetltlvely  for 
about  $24  million  less  than  their  Indicated 
fair  market  value.  This  estimate  represents 
the  difference  between  the  average  price  per 
acre  for  leases  on  these  Federal  lards  and 
the  average  price  per  acre  for  competitively 
awarded  leases  on  State  lands  In  the  same 
area."  (See  chap  2  for  this  and  other  ex- 
amples.) 

"GAO  believes  that  the  substantial  public 
Interest  In  acquiring  noncompetitive  leases 
Indicates  that  effective  price  competition 
could  have  been  obtained  if  the  leases  had 
been  awarded  competitively.  However,  the 
leases  could  not  have  been  awarded  competi- 
tively because,  under  the  governing  statute 
the  first  qualified  applicant  Is  entitled  to 
lease,  without  competitive  bidding,  lands  of 
the  United  States  that  are  not  within  any 
known  geologic  structure  of  a  producing  oil 
or  gas  field.  Generally,  the  geologic  data 
needed  to  determine  whether  lands  offered 
for  leasing  are  within  such  a  structure  are 
not  available  to  the  Department  before  leas- 
ing and  drilling."  (See  p.  7). 

"On  the  basis  of  its  review,  GAO  believes 
that  the  Department,  In  leasing  Federal  lands 
for  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  resources, 
should  use  competitive  bidding  to  a  greater 
extent  to  ensure  that  the  lands  are  leased  at 
prices  that  more  nearly  approximate  their 
fair  market  value."  (See  p.  38) . 

"GAO  believes,  also,  that  the  Increased  use 
of  competitive  bidding  would  tend  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  certain  undesirable  aspect  of 
awarding  leases  to  applicants  on  the  basts  of 
simultaneously  filed  lease  applications,  such 
as  the  multiple  filing  of  applications  In- 
crease the  chances  of  getting  a  lease,  and  the 
acquisition  of  leases  for  speculation  rather 
than  for  the  development  of  the  resources." 

PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission's  report 
to  Congress  and  to  the  President  Is  to  amend 
the  present  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  com- 
petitive leasing  provisions. 

The  Comml.ssion  noted  with  respect  to  the 
limited  competitive  sale  requirements  of 
present  law:  "We  have  concluded  that  these 
competitive  sale  requirements  are  too  nar- 
row in  scope,  particularly  in  the  case  of  oil 
and  gas."  The  Commission's  recommendation 
number  49  provides  that : 

"Recommendation  49:  Competitive  sale  of 
exploration  permits  or  leases  should  be  held 
whenever  competitive  Interest  can  reason- 
ably be  expected,  (p.  132,  chapter  7,  One 
Third  of  the  Nation's  Land.)" 

The  contractor's  study  of  "Federal  Land 
Laws  and  Policies  in  Alaska"  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  School  of  Natural  Ra- 
sources  staied  as  follows:  ** 

"NON-COMPETITIVE     LEASING 

"Under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  leasing 
for  gas  and  oil  is  not  competitive  until  a 
"known  geological  structure"  Is  defined. 
This  procedure  results  in  many  person'!  tak- 
ing non-competitive  leases  who  have  no 
competence  or  financial  capacity  to  explore 
and  develop  oil  but  only  intend  to  sell  their 
lease  rights  to  an  operating  oil  company. 
Under  a  competitive  leasing  system,  such  as 
is  employed  on  the  outer  continental  shelf, 
the  amounts  now  paid  by  the  oil  companies 


to  the  lease  speculators  would  be  paid  to  the 
public  treasury.  Thus  the  non-competitive 
leasing  system  Is  a  distribution  of  public 
funds  to  those  speculators  who  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  law  to  play  this  lot- 
tery. The  only  reasonable  alternative  is  to 
make  all  oil  and  gas  leasing  competitive,  as 
is  now  tfie  policy  under  the  more  modern 
law  which  applies  to  offshore  leasing." 

The  'Legal  Study  of  the  Federal  Competi- 
tive and  Noncompetitive  Oil  and  Gas  Leas- 
ing Systems"  which  was  prepared  lor  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  by 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Law  Founda- 
tion set  forth  a  number  of  alternatives  to 
the  present  noncompetitive  leasing  proce- 
dure of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  Al- 
ternative No,  11  of  the  contractor's  study  re- 
port is  basically  the  tame  as  the  amendment 
proposed  to  S.  1830.  The  Foundation's  dis- 
cussion of  the  alternative  is  set  out  below: 

"ALTERNATIVE  NO.  11 

"Modify  the  existing  leasing  system  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
extend  competitive  bidding  to  lands  desig- 
nated as  being  subject  to  competitive  in- 
terest." 

"1.  Problems  to  be  solved 

"As  a  landowner  it  may  be  said  that  the 
United  States  does  not  receive  a  fair  market 
value  for  leases  Issued  under  the  simultane- 
ous drawing  system.  A  lucky  winner  Is  placed 
In  the  position  of  being  able  to  receive  this 
value.  The  administration  of  such  a  leasing 
system  is  a  significant  burden.  If  areas  In 
which  "competitive  Interest"  exists  were  to 
be  designated  as  being  subject  to  competi- 
tive bidding,  the  number  of  applicants  would 
be  reduced  and  limited  more  to  persons  with 
a  greater  interest  in  development.  The  United 
States  would  realize  the  fair  market  value 
of  leases  upon  such  lands. 

"2.  Key  features 

"Upon  receipt  of  more  than  a  stated  num- 
ber of  applications  the  land  office  would  post 
the  lands  as  being  subject  to  competitive 
bidding.  The  ntimber  of  offers  would  have 
to  be  arbitrary.  It  could  range  from  more  than 
one  ofTer  to  such  number  as  Is  deemed  to 
establish  a  competitive  interest.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  requisite  number  of  offers  filed 
In  the  existing  open  filing  system  within 
a  certain  time  period,  the  lands  would  be 
posted  as  available  only  for  competitive  bids. 
The  bidding  could  be  restricted  to  only  those 
who  had  filed  applications  within  the  time 
period,  or  it  could  be  open  to  any  bidder.  A 
deposit  of  a  stated  sum  should  be  required 
of  applicants  which  would  be  forfeited  if  the 
applicant  failed  to  make  a  bid." 

"3.  Probable  advantages 

"The  United  States  would  receive  a  higher 
return  for  lands  made  subject  to  competi- 
tive leasing.  The  prospect  of  having  to  en- 
gage in  a  bidding  process  to  obtain  a  lease 
should  discourage  the  submission  of  ap- 
plications by  complete  strangers  to  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  in  anticipation  of  striking 
it  rich,  and  the  simultaneous  drawing  could 
be  eliminated.  No  significant  change  should 
occur  in  the  total  amount  of  acreage  leased 
under  this  system  in  compari.son  to  the 
present  one.  'This  alternative  would  not  re- 
quire the  Initiation  of  any  new  procedures 
for  "designation"  of  competitive  lands  as 
would  be  trtie  under  other  suggested  expan- 
sion of  competitive  bidding,  thus  saving  the 
Imposition  of  additional  administrative 
burdens  and  costs.  No  change  should  occur 
in  development  and  exploration  rates  as 
present  day  operators  are  forced  to  acquire 
lands  from  those  who  are  the  lucky  winners 
In  the  lottery.  If  bidding  were  limited  to 
those  persons  who  had  filed  applications 
within  a  certain  number  of  days  (assume  10 
days),  they  would  have  some  reward  for 
their  Initiative  in  taking  steps  to  apply  for 
the  lands  and  they  are  not  acting  solely  in 
response   to   an   advertisement   to  try   their 


luck  in  a  lottery.  If  the  bidding  were  made 
open  to  any  persons,  it  might  be  that  a 
higher  bid  might  be  secured  but  presumably 
the  competition  has  been  Indicated  only  by 
those  who  applied  and  It  would  appear  con- 
sistent to  restrict  the  bidding.  However,  all 
Interested  persons  could  still  file  applica- 
tions and  obtain  the  right  to  bid," 

"4.  Probable  disadvantages 
"While  some  incentive  would  be  returned 
to  constant  examination  of  BLM  records  to 
determine  the  expiration  of  leases,  the  sug- 
gested alternate  should  not  produce  the 
"scrambles"  and  Indications  of  Inside  In- 
formation as  to  lease  expirations  that  led 
to  the  simultaneous  drawing.  This  should  be 
offset  by  establishing  a  period  of  days  dur- 
ing which  competitive  Interest  is  ascertained. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  disadvantages 
noted  with  regard  to  an  all  competitive  bid- 
ding alternative  would  arise,  as  would  be  true 
with  any  extension  of  competitive  bidding  to 
additional  lands." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

In  commenting  on  the  provisions  of  S.  1830 
in  a  report  to  the  Committee  of  April  28, 
1969  the  Department  of  the  Interior  en- 
dorsed the  principle  that  public  lands  In 
Alaska  should  be  subject  to  competitive  leas- 
ing. The  Department  stated  that : 

"Section  12(a)  (1)  provides  that  deposits 
of  coal,  phosphate,  sodliun,  potassium,  oil,  oil 
shale,  gas,  or  sulfur  located  In  all  public  lands 
in  Alaska  shall  be  subject  to  disposition  by 
the  Secretary  upon  application  therefor  or 
upon  his  own  motion  under  such  competitive 
bidding  procedures  as  he  may  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

"The  Department  believes  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Secretary  to  have  specific  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  all  minerals  under  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  by  competitive  bidding. 
We  are  carefully  reviewing  this  language  to 
be  sure  that  this  objective  wlU  be  adequate- 
ly accomplished.  We  recommend,  however, 
that  the  section  be  amended  to  Insure  that 
it  covers  all  minerals  included  under  the 
mineral  leasing  laws." 

A  similar  recommendation  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  Its  April  29  report  on 
S.  1830: 

"We  note  that  Sec.  12  of  S.  1830  provides 
for  competitive  leasing  of  enumerated  min- 
erals subject  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
Competitive  leasing  would  be  a  major  step 
forward  In  assuring  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment obtains  a  fair  market  value  return 
when  It  disposes  of  minerals.  It  Is  particular- 
ly Important  that  this  authority  be  enacted 
before  the  present  "freeze"  Is  ended  since 
without  this  authority  extremely  valuable 
deposits  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  non- 
competltlvely unless  they  are  determined  to 
be  In  areas  where  competitive  leasing  is  legal- 
ly required." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  who  controls  the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  controls 
it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  fully  aware  of  his  feelings 
about  this  matter.  We  have  discussed  It 
many,  many  hours  in  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  oppose 
It  because  by  committee  action — accord- 
ing to  my  recollection  only  by  a  majority 
of  one  or  two  votes — the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  section  17,  which  is  the 
gist  of  this  amendment,  be  eliminated 
from  the  bill. 

I  oppose  the  reinstatement  of  that 
provision  for  two  or  three  other  reasons, 
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which  I  can  state  very  clearly  and  very 
quickly. 

First,  80  percent  of  the  oil  discovered 
in  this  country  has  been  discovered  by 
Independents.  It  is  nice  to  talk  about 
offering  these  leases  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  getting  all  the  money  in.  But. 
if  we  do,  we  are  going  to  force  the  people 
who  have  discovered  most  of  the  oil  in 
this  country  out  of  the  business. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Bell  Creek 
Field  in  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  that  if  it  had  been 
leased  on  a  competitive  basis,  it  would 
have  brought  in  $24  million  more  to  the 
Government. 

If  the  Bell  Creek  Field  had  been  a 
known  geologic  structure,  and  it  would 
have  been  leased  on  a  competitive  basis, 
and  it  is  in  all  probability  true  that  the 
Government  would  have  received  $24 
million  more  out  of  it.  But  it  was  not  on 
a  known  geologic  structure.  It  was,  there- 
fore, leased  noncompetltlvely,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  discovery  and  that  find, 
subsequent  leases  brought  in  many,  many 
dollars  more  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  if  this  one  firm  had  not  gone  in 
there  and  risked  its  own  reputation  and 
its  own  capital  in  order  to  bring  in  that 
field. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  point  out  that  Sam  Gary, 
the  Denver  independent  who  discovered 
Bell  Creek,  had  drilled  34  consecutive 
drj'  holes  before  he  finally,  in  a  last  gasp 
dying  effort,  got  together  enough  dough 
to  drill  a  35th  well,  and  that  was  the  well 
that  was  the  producer,  that  brought  into 
production  and  made  available  to  all  the 
people  of  this  country  the  fabulous  Bell 
Creek  Field. 

I  just  wanted  to  intrude  on  my  good 
friend's  time  to  make  that  observation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  not  in- 
truding at  all.  I  knew  he  would  allude 
to  this  in  his  remarks,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  intrude  on  his  own  speech. 

But  it  illustrates  the  point  ver>'  clearly 
that  here  is  a  man,  an  independent  who 
had  drilled  34  wells,  and  still  had  the 
backbone  to  drill  a  35th.  After  that,  by 
reason  of  his  belief  and  confidence  in  his 
own  efforts,  in  his  geological  abilities  and 
drilling  abilities,  he  brought  in  a  field; 
and  thereafter,  of  course,  any  bids  that 
went  out  went  out  competitively. 

Second,  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe 
there  is  a  very  deep  fallacy  In  this 
amendment,  which  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons,  if  not  the  main  reason,  that  I 
oppose  it. 

The  amendment  reads,  "where  there 
is  a  competitive  interest  shown  in  a  par- 
ticular tract  of  land"  It  shall  be  under 
competitive  bidding. 

I  ask,  what  is  a  competitive  interest? 
Let  us  be  practical,  knowing  the  kind  of 
a  world  we  live  In,  and  show  how  this 
will  work. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  generally 
knowTi,  but  there  was  at  one  time  a  par- 
ticular man  in  the  oil  business  in  the 
United  States  who  had  faster  communi- 
cation transmission  out  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  than  Bell  Tele- 
phone has  over  its  wires.  He  knew  every- 


thing that  went  on  there,  and  he  knew  it 
just  as  fast  as  a  man  came  in. 

So  John  Smith,  who  has  worked  in  an 
area  for  a  long  time,  and  done  some  ex- 
ploration and  perhaps  some  geologizing, 
goes  into  the  local  ofBce  of  the  BLM.  or 
sends  in  an  application  for  a  lease  upon 
a  given  tract  of  land. 

Bingo,  just  like  that,  the  Maximum  Oil 
Co.  and  the  Super  Maximum  Oil  Co.  and 
the  Super  Super  Maximum  Oil  Co.  find 
out.  through  their  pipelines  in  this  big, 
sprawling  Federal  bureaucracy,  that 
Smith  who  Is  a  good  oil  man,  has  an  In- 
terest in  this  area. 

So  what  happens?  When  he  makes  his 
application  for  a  lease,  under  this 
amendment  it  goes  up  for  a  competitive 
bid.  So  the  man  who  had  the  brains  to 
find  it,  the  man  who  did  the  work  to 
find  it,  all  of  a  sudden,  under  this 
amendment,  has  a  competitive  interest 
shown.  The  Maximum  Oil  Co.  and  the 
Super  Maximum  Oil  Co.  and  the  Super 
Super  Maximum  Oil  Co.  all  of  a  sudden 
come  in.  and  the  poor  guy  who  had  the 
brains  and  all  the  input,  and  spent  his 
money.  Is  outbid  by  the  Maximum  Oil  Co. 
It  is  just  that  simple,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  around  it.  It  is  unfortunate 
about  the  Federal  Government  that  it  is 
that  way.  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  secret  application  for  a  lease. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  going  to  do  is 
drive  the  independent  oil  people  In  this 
country,  who  have  discovered  most  of  the 
oil  in  this  country  that  has  been  discov- 
ered, out  of  business,  and  we  will  be  de- 
pendent completely  and  wholly  upon  the 
big  companies,  which  are  not  now,  for 
the  most  part,  major  exploration  com- 
panies. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  because  it  is  going  to 
thrust  oil  discovery  in  this  country  back 
many,  many  years,  and  it  will  destroy  the 
very  people  who,  it  is  true,  have  made 
their  livings — and  thousands  of  them 
have  gone  broke — trying  to  discover  and 
bring  in  new  oil.  It  is  going  to  leave  them 
out  in  the  cold,  and  then  we  hand  the 
whole  ticket  over  to  the  major  oil  com- 
panies with  the  big  checkbooks  and  the 
big  pocketbooks.  But  once  this  independ- 
ent has  found  a  piece  of  land  that  he 
thinks  looks  good,  that  he  has  enough 
faith  in  to  make  an  appliation  for  a  lease 
and  pay  the  lease  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis  and  do  the  exploratory  work  and 
develop  it  himself,  he  actually  has  in- 
creased the  income  of  the  Government. 
Once  he  makes  a  discovery  at  his  ex- 
pense, from  that  time  on.  it  is  a  known 
geological  structure  and  the  Government 
can  lease  It  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
reasonable  expectation  of  substantial 
bidding. 

So  when  we  speak  of  the  long-run  well- 
being  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
better  served  from  the  prospect  of  more 
discoveries,  and  out  of  these  discoveries, 
more  competitive  bidding  in  known  geo- 
logical areas, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment, 
which  was  considered  at  great  length  by 
the  committee,  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  revenue  if 
the  provision  for  competitive  leasing  Is 
not  provided.  I  was  especially  concerned 


when  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  tMr.  Jack- 
son) used  a  horrible  example  of  the  Bell 
Creek  field  in  Montana.  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  going  to  cite  this  as  an  ex- 
ample and  was  not  familiar  with  the 
GAO  report  to  which  he  referred.  But 
immediately  after  I  heard  him  cite  this 
example.  I  called  some  independent  and 
small  oil  drilling  operators  in  Montana. 
Each  of  them  acknowledged  that  tl^e 
Bell  Creek  incident  was  valid,  but  each 
of  them  said  that  there  would  never  have 
been  a  Bell  Creek  discoverj'  had  it  not 
been  for  the  small  independent  operator 
wildcatting  on  unproven  ground. 

The  whole  issue  here  is  whether  or  not 
on  unproven  and  undeveloped  geologic 
structures  in  Alaska  and  only  in  Alaska, 
because  In  the  rest  of  the  Nation  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  is  the  present  law, 
the  independent  and  smaU  operator  shall 
be  outbid  and  out-maneuvered  by  the 
large  national  and  international  com- 
panies that  can  spread  their  leasing  costs 
and  their  losses  over  foreign  operations, 
offshore  leases,  fields  in  several  States, 
or  whether  an  independent  can  risk  his 
entire  fortune  in  exploring  undiscovered 
and  vmknown  fields  to  try  to  bring  in  new 
areas  and  new  discoveries. 

My  Montana  advisors  tell  me  that  if 
every  area  has  to  be  subject  to  competi- 
tive bidding,  the  big  companies  will  mo- 
noiX)lize  the  entire  induslrj-  and  the  small 
independents  will  lose  out  completely. 
The  question  here  is  whether  the  inde- 
pendents are  going  to  be  shut  out  of 
further  Alaskan  development  or  not; 
whether  the  existing  law  is  going  to  be 
applied  to  Alaska  as  a  State  of  the  Union 
or  a  special  law  for  the  benefit  of  the 
big  oU  corporations  going  to  be  used 
solely  in  this  area. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  22  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  ■who 
is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel'  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  support  the  amendment.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why.  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  uxpayers,  there  is  any 
objection  to  it.  This  amendment  does  not 
stop  the  Government  from  leasing  in  un- 
known geological  areas  the  land  on  the 
basis  of  noncompetitive  bidding.  How- 
ever, once  it  has  been  established  that 
oil  is  In  the  surrounding  area  and  there 
is  a  competitive  Interest  In  these  leases, 
why  should  not  the  Government  sell 
these  leases  and  auction  them  to  the 
highest  responsible  bidder? 

The  Comptroller  General  points  out 
in  his  March  20.  1970,  report,  to  Con- 
gress, which  was  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  that  oil  was  dis- 
covered in  Powder  River  County.  Mont., 
on  Jime  29.  1967.  and  that  at  that  time  a 
substantial  amount  of  acreage  on  Fed- 
eral lands  was  not  under  lease.  After  oil 
was  discovered  in  that  area  there  was  a 
great  interest  in  these  leases  on  the  Gov- 
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ernment  lands  as  well  as  the  lands  owned 
by  the  State  of  Montana.  The  State  of 
Monuna.  very  properly,  auctioned  its 
lands  off  at  competitive  bids,  with  the 
result  that  they  sold  the  leases  for 
457.550  acres  of  State  lands  in  this  same 
area  at  prices  per  acre  ranging  from 
$6.14  up  to  $12.83.  In  leasing  the  457,550 
acres  of  State  lands  Montana  received 
$4,544,025  from  competitive  bidding. 

Since  the  oil  had  not  been  discovered 
on  either  the  State  lands  or  the  other 
Government  lands  the  Grovernment  un- 
der the  present  law  leased  2,452,639 
acres  at  50  cents  an  acre  and  received  a 
total  of  only  $1,226,407.  The  Government 
leased  nearly  six  times  the  acreage  and 
received  just  over  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  of  money.  Government  land  was 
leased  for  50  cents  an  acre.  The  Comp- 
troller General  estimates  that  on  that 
one  transaction  we  could  have  received 
approximately  $24  million  more  by  auc- 
tioning these  leases  in  a  competitive  bid- 
ding sale. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
relating  to  this  matter  be  printed  at  this 
f>oint  in  the  Record,  and  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  letter  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  cf  this  report  as 
an  example  of  the  promotional  literature 
that  was  sent  to  potential  investors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ii>the  Record, 
as  follows : 

At  the  time  of  the  Bell  Creek  discovery, 
most  of  the  Federal  lands  In  the  flve-county 
area  were  not  under  lease.  Since  the  KGS 
could  not  be  established  by  GS  before  com- 
pletion of  the  discovery  well,  the  lands  were 
available  for  leasing  noncompetitively  to 
the  first  qualified  applicant.  In  fiscal  year 
1968.  3,482  leases  covering  about  5,018.000 
acres  of  Federal  land  were  issued  as  com- 
pared with  820  leases  covering  860,000  acres 
of  Federal  land  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

Montana  u.ses  competitive  bidding  In 
awarding  oil  and  gas  leases  of  Suite  lands. 
Normally,  every  3  months  there  Is  a  lease 
sale  of  State  lands  for  which  lease  applica- 


tions have  been  received  and  of  State  lands 
offered  for  lease  at  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Land  Commissioners.  Leases  are  awarded 
by  competitive  oral  bidding  to  the  qualified 
applicant  who  submits  the  highest  bonus 
bid;  the  lessee  being  subject  to  annual  ren- 
tals and  royalties  on  production.  A  lessee 
pays  a  $5  flUng  fee  and  an  annual  rental 
based  on  $1  an  acre.  In  addition,  It  Is  re- 
quired that  a  lessee  pay  royalties  ranging 
from  12.5  to  25  percent  In  value  or  amount 
of  the  oil  produced,  depending  on  the  vol- 
ume of  production,  and  royalties  of  12.5  per- 
cent In  value  or  amount  of  gas  produced. 
Prom  June  29,  1967 — the  completion  date 

of  the  Bell   Creek  meld   discovery  well to 

September  10.  1968,  BLM  Issued  1,596  non- 
c-jmpetltlve  leases,  covering  about  2.5  million 
acres  of  Federal  lands  In  the  five-county 
area,  for  the  payment  of  flrst-year  rentals  of 
$1J226.407  based  on  50.50  an  acre.  During  this 
same  f>erlod,  Montana  Issued  850  competitive 
leases,  covering  457,550  acres  of  State  lands 
In  the  same  general  area,  for  the  payment  of 
$4,544,025,  or  an  average  of  $9.93  an  acre, 
comprised  of  an  average  bonus  of  $8.93  and 
flrst-year  rentals  of  $1  an  acre.  This  in- 
formation Is  summarized  In  the  following 
table. 


State  of  Montana  payment 


County 


Federal  Government  payment 


Acres 


Total 


Per  acre 


Acres 


Total 


Per  acre 


Powder  River. 

Carter 

Custer 

Rosebud 

Bij  Horn 

ToUI... 


119.583 
108.479 
122, 187 
68.716 
38,  585 


Jl.  516,  890 

1.359,186 

749, 650 

423,127 

495, 172 


;i2.68 

12.53 

6.14 

6.16 

12.83 


654, 332 
794. 870 
414,274 
430,981 
158,182 


$327,  234 

397,  506 

207,179 

215,483 

79,005 


JO.  50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.SO 


457. 550 


4,  544, 025 


9.93 


2,452,639 


1,226,407 


.50 


Because  of  the  substantial  leasing  activity 
resulting  from  the  discovery  of  the  Bell 
Creek  Field,  we  believe  that  the  Federal  lands 
could  also  have  been  leased  competitively 


at  prices  comparable  to  those  paid  for  leases 
of  State  lands  in  each  of  the  five  counties. 
The  basis  for  our  estimate  that  an  additional 
$24   million   In   revenues   could   have   been 


realized  by  the  Federal  Government  is  sup* 
marlzed  In  the  following  table. 


County 


Average  price   Number  o( acres  Indicated        Amount  paid 

per  acre  on  of  Federal  market       under  Federal 

State  lands  land  leased  value  leases 


Powder  River ri2  gg 

C'rte' ;;"::::::::::;::::::  12:53 

Cusf"  - 6.14 

Rosebud 5  ij 

Big  Horn 1"-11™'!.""11^"""  12! 83 

Total 


654. 332 
794, 870 
414,274 
430.981 
158, 182 


J8,  296, 931 
9,  959,  724 
2,  543. 639 
2, 654,  842 
2,029,474 


J327, 234 

387, 506 

207, 179 

215.483 

■"g,  005 


Market 

value  not 

realized 


$7,969,697 
9,  562, 218 
2, 336, 460 
2, 439. 359 
1,950,469 


2,452,639 


25,484,610 


1,226.407 


24, 258, 203 


We  found  that  the  Beil  Creek  Field  dis- 
covery also  had  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
leasing  of  oil  and  gas  rights  on  Indian  lands 
located  within  the  five-county  area.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  awards  leases 
of  Indian  lands  under  a  competitive  bidding 
system  The  leases  provide  for  annual  rentals 
of  81.25  an  acre  and  royalties  of  16%  percent 
o'  ;he  value  of  oil  and  gas  produced.  Reve- 
nues received  from  oil  and  gas  leases  of  the 
Indian  lands  supports  our  bel'ef  that  Federal 
lands  In  the  flve-county  area  that  were  leased 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the  Bell 
Creek  Field  were  leased  at  less  than  their  fair 
market  value. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bell  Creek  Field  dis- 
covery, BI.^'s  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Agency  had  not  held  a  lease  sale  for  2  years. 
BIA's  Crow  Indian  Agency  had  received  bids 
for  only  3,482  of  the  40,152  acres  offered  for 
lease  In  August  1966  and  June  1967.  However, 
between  June  29,  1967 — the  completion  date 
of  the  Bell  Creek  Field  discovery  well — and 
September  10,  1968,  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Agency  held  four  lease  sales.  For  149,- 
039  of  the  149,519  acres  offered,  the  high 
bonus  bids  plus  the  flrst-year  rentals  aver- 
aged $8.10  an  acre.  The  Crow  Indian  Agency 
also  held  two  lease  sales  during  that  same 
period.  For  44,199  of  the  47,519  acres  offered, 
the  high  bontis  bids  plus  the  flrst-year  rental 
averaged  $10.39  an  acre.  This  Increased  leas- 
ing activity  occurred  despite  the  fact  that 


these  Indian  lands  are  located  at  least  65 
miles  from  the  Bell  Creek  Field. 

Example  of  Promotional  LrrERAXURE  and 
Agreement  of   a  Leasing  Service 

Dear  Investor:  Thank  you  for  answering 
our  ad  on  Uncle  Sam's  Drawing  for  petro- 
leum rights  on  the  rich  oil  and  gas  lands  In 
the  West. 

This  Is  the  game  for  those  who  like  to  flirt 
with  Lady  Luck.  It  Is  absolutely  legal,  vou 
can  play  It  on  a  tax-deductible  basis,  the 
odds  are  far  shorter  and  the  payoff  poten- 
tially far  greater  than  the  Irish  Sweepstakes. 

Some  of  these  lands  have  had  a  potential 
of  over  .$500,000  In  royalty  income  for  the 
winner.  A  great  many  parcels  have  a  poten- 
tial Income  value  of  from  $100,000  to  $250,000 
and  when  sold  to  an  oil  company,  under  an 
advance  oil  production  agreement,  this  In- 
come can  be  received  as  capital  gain  cash. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  you  to  visit 
the  Federal  Land  Office  to  participate  In  these 
drawings.  We,  as  your  agent,  can  do  it  all 
for  you  for  a  very  nominal  fee  of  $10  or  less 
per  entry  when  filing  on  a  regular  basis.  This 
Includes  our  financing  your  filings  by  fur- 
nishing up  to  $1280  advance  rental  deposit 
p>er  application  The  enclosed  literature  ex- 
plains our  program  In  full 

Regularity  Is  the  keynote  to  success  In  this 
game.  Most  oil  companies,  shrewd  Investors 


and  insiders  file  each  and  every  month,  on 
several  parcels,  without  fall.  Just  one  small 
winner  can  easily  pay  for  25  years  of  regular 
filing. 

If  you  are  interested  In  participating  In 
these  drawings.  Just  sign  and  return  one  or 
more  of  the  enclosed  blue  Entry  Cards,  along 
with  your  checks,  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  If 
you  hurry,  you  can  make  this  month's  draw- 
ing. 

If  you  desire  any  additional  information 
please  feel  free  to  write  directly  to  me. 
Yours  F>3r  Good  Luck. 


P.S. — Over  95  "^r  of  all  federal  leases  ac- 
quired by  oil  companies  are  purchased  di- 
rectly from  private  citizens  who  have  won 
in  this  drawing, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  issue  has  been  before  Congress 
many  times.  Under  the  existing  law  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  standing  rule 
of  leasing  the  mineral  rights  on  public 
lands  at  a  fixed  price  of  50  cents  per  acre 
with  an  exception  being  made  only  in 
those  areas  in  which  there  is  known  to  be 
mineral  rights. 

All  public  lands  are  leased  at  these 
rates  unless  they  are  lands  upon  which 
oil  deposits  have  been  proven.  On  proven 
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grounds  they  can  sell  or  negotiate  leases 
at  higher  rates. 

The  catch  is  that  the  lands  are  not 
prc'ven  fcr  oil  deposits  until  after  they 
have  been  leased;  therefore,  the  net  ef- 
fect of  the  existing  law  is  that  In  areas 
in  which  the  Government  land  is  siur- 
rounded  by  proven  oil  deposits  and  at 
times  when  such  surrounding  lands  are 
actually  bringing  premiums  of  as  high  as 
$20  to  $30  per  acre  for  the  leasing  rates, 
the  Government  will  lease  its  land  which 
is  j'ost  as  valuable  for  the  standard  50 
cents  per  acre. 

One  glaring  example  of  how  the  C3ov- 
ernment  lost  under  this  noncompetitive 
bid  operation  is  best  illustrated  by  what 
happened  in  New  Mexico.  I  discussed  a 
similar  transaction  a  few  years  ago  which 
took  place  In  New  Mexico.  I  describe  that 
New  Mexico  transaction  which  parallels 
the  Alaskan  situation. 

An  area  of  approximately  40,000  acres 
near  Carlsbad,  N.  Max.,  was  withdrawn 
by  the  Secretary  from  oil  or  gas  leasing 
on  February  6,  1939,  because  of  the  pot- 
ash development. 

Many  requests  for  leases  to  open  the 
area  for  oil  and  gas  development  were  re- 
ceived. Oil  and  gas  had  been  found  In 
large  quantities  in  the  immediate  sur- 
rounding area.  With  modern  technique 
for  drilling  it  was  believed  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas  with- 
out serious  risk  to  the  potash  develop- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  the  area  was  opened  for 
oil  and  gas  leasing  with  nearly  all  of  tiiis 
area  being  open  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  actu- 
ally proven  to  be  a  producing  area  for 
either  oil  or  gas. 

This  40,000  acres  was  broken  up  Into 
about  79  tracts,  and  immediately  nearly 
29,000  applications  were  received  from 
various  interested  parties,  seeking  to 
lease  these  tracts  at  the  standard  50 
cents  per  acre.  The  demand  was  so  great 
that  the  Federal  Government  announced 
and  arranged  a  public  drawing  whereby 
on  a  given  date  all  the  applications  were 
placed  In  a  pot  and  the  lucky  79  drawn. 

Through  this  noncompetitive  bid  allo- 
cation the  Government  received  $20,000 
fcr  leasing  this  approximately  40,000 
acres. 

According  to  the  newspaper  stories  at 
the  time,  after  this  public  drawing  the 
lucky  winners  of  this  lottery — as  it  might 
be  called — were  able  to  sell  their  leases 
ofttimes  without  leaving  the  grounds  at 
a  profit  of  $3  to  $4  million.  Certainly  the 
Government,  as  badly  as  it  needs  the 
money,  could  have  sold  those  leases  and 
received  that  much  or  more  for  them  at 
auction. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  State  of 
Alaska  recently  auctioned  its  leases  on 
State  lands.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  known  that  there  Is  going  to 
be  oil  and  gas  on  the  land  that  was 
leased  by  the  State  of  Alaska.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  oil  and  gas,  and  the  State 
received  approximately  $900  million. 
Why  should  not  the  State  have  sold  these 
leases  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  why 
should  not  the  Federal  Government, 
which  has  substantial  acreage  in  the 
same  area,  exercise  the  same  prudence 


in  disposing  of  leasing  privileges  on  its 
public  lands? 

I  would  say  that  if  this  were  land  be- 
longing to  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
individually  he  would  lease  that  land  to 
the  highest  responsible  bidder  and  get 
the  most  for  it.  After  all,  as  Members 
of  the  Senate  we  are  directors  rep- 
resenting the  American  taxpayers,  and 
I  think  they  can  best  be  protected  by 
letting  the  Government  auction  these 
mineral  leases  to  the  highest  responsi- 
ble bidders.  It  just  does  not  make  sense 
to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wDl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  for  his  excellent  remarks. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  if  the 
existing  Federal  law  had  been  appli- 
cable— instead  of  the  State  law  of  Alaska, 
which  requires  competitive  bidding  in 
connection  with  the  Prudhoe  Bay  sales — 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  lost 
over  $429  million  of  the  $900  million 
which  the  State  of  Alaska  received  at  the 
September  11,  1969,  lease  sale.  This  is  a 
dramatic  example  of  the  need  for  com- 
petitive leasing  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
completely.  Personally,  I  wish  we  could 
have  this  competitive  bidding  practice 
adopted  throughout  the  Government  on 
many  of  its  procurements  and  sales. 

Certainly,  at  this  point,  if  we  are  going 
to  consider  this  bill,  the  least  we  can  do 
is  to  protect  the  Government's  Interests 
to  that  extent. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Act.  I  do  so  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  this  amendment  would  tend 
to  discriminate  against  the  independent 
oil  operator.  By  effectively  raising  the 
price  he  must  pay  for  Federal  oil  and  gas 
leases,  the  measure  would  make  him  less 
able  to  compete  with  the  major  oil  com- 
pany. Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  but 
respect  for  the  major  oil  companies.  Most 
of  them  began  as  independent  oil  opera- 
tors. However,  I  am  against  adopting  a 
measure  which  could  have  the  longrun 
effect  of  driving  the  independent  opera- 
tor out  of  the  market  for  these  Federal 
leases.  The  independent  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  higher  prices  which  usually 
result  from  competitive  bidding. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  estab- 
lish a  system  of  leasing  Federal  lands 
which  would  differ  from  the  other  49 
States.  I  feel  that  we  should  maintain  a 
uniform  leasing  system  throughout  the 
50  States  of  the  Union.  As  I  imderstand 
the  amendment,  all  federally  owned 
lands  could  be  leased  for  mineral  ex- 
ploration only  by  competitive  bidding. 

Referring  to  my  first  reason,  we  must 
understand  a  little  something  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  independent  opera- 
tor must  employ  his  limited  capital. 

The  independent  operator  is  the  eplt- 
omy  of  the  free  enterprise  entrepreneur. 
He  is  willing  to  take  high  risks  in  seek- 
ing the  larger  reward.  In  the  past,  he  has 
been  responsible  for  drilling  80  percent 
of  the  exploratory  wells  in  nonproduc- 
hig  areas.  He  has  found  the  bulk  of  the 


new  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  the  United 
States.  This  country  has  bcnefiied  fi'im 
his  efforts.  Normally,  the  risk  capital  of 
the  independent  operator  is  limited.  Usu- 
ally, he  is  not  able  to  expend  large  :;ums 
for  unproven  leases.  His  capital,  rather, 
must  be  spent  in  completing  his  portion 
of  any  successful  wells.  He  nonnally  en- 
ters the  capital  market  to  raise  the  high- 
risk  dollar  which  he  spends  for  the  lease, 
geologic  work,  and  actual  drilling. 

In  the  past,  only  proven  Federal 
leases  were  sold  by  competitive  bidding. 
The  term  "proven"  means  that  the  lea.=e 
is  located  on  or  in  close  proximity  to  a 
known  petroleum  producing  geologic 
structure.  The  unproven  Federal  leases 
could  be  pUiChascd  for  a  nominal  cash 
sum.  Of  course,  the  Government  re- 
tained the  usual  landowners'  royalty  in 
addition  to  the  cash. 

This  system  tended  to  encourage  the 
exploration  for  these  vitally  needed  re- 
serves of  oil  and  gas.  Under  this  non- 
competitive system,  large  quantities  of 
petroleum  have  been  discovered  by  the 
venturesome  independent  operator 
through  a  multiplicity  of  efforts.  These 
efforts  probably  would  not  have  been 
made  had  only  competitive  bidding 
existed. 

Competitive  bidding  by  Its  nature 
tends  to  increase  the  price  of  all  leases. 
While  this  increases  tlie  short-term  ben- 
efits to  the  Nation  by  Increasing  initial 
revenues,  this  system  would  decrease  the 
long-term  benefits  to  the  Nation  by  tend- 
ing to  drive  many  potential  purchasers 
out  of  the  market  who  could  not  afford 
the  higher  prices. 

Thus,  those  who  were  willing  and  able 
to  pay  the  larger  sums  for  the  proven 
leases  at  the  competitive  auctions  could 
Improve  their  chances  to  discover  oil  and 
gas.  They  could  drill  nearer  the  known 
producing  reservoirs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  independent  who  could  not  afford  the 
higher  prices  of  the  competitive  bidding 
for  the  proven  leases  could  wildcat;  that 
is,  he  could  drill  in  the  completely  im- 
tested  territory  at  a  much  lesser  price. 

In  this  way,  the  Independent  could 
compete  with  the  large  companies  for  the 
leases.  This  is  the  manner  of  leasing 
which  is  used  today.  This  system  has 
contributed  to  this  Nation's  ability  to 
produce  the  large  quantities  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  necessary  to  run  this  coun- 
try and  to  maintain  its  national  security. 

I  also  object  to  this  amendment  for 
another  reason.  By  establishing  compet- 
itive bidding  on  Federal  leases  only  In 
Alaska,  the  system  thus  proposed  would 
differ  from  the  other  49  States.  The 
other  49  States  presently  allow  both 
competitive  and  noncompetitive  lease 
sales  for  federally  owned  leases. 

I  feel  that  we  should  maintain  the 
present  uniform  system  of  leasing  Fed- 
eral lands  for  mineral  exploration 
throughout  all  50  States  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  facets  of 
this  matter  that  have  been  raised. 

I  do  not  claim  any  great  knowldege  or 
experience  concerning  the  mineral  his- 
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tor>'  of  other  States.  I  think  we  have  a 
unique  situation  in  this  particular  bill, 
and  the  solution  that  is  offered  here  is 
a  ver>'  sound  one. 

I  should  like  to  digress  for  a  moment, 
with  reference  to  the  parallel  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  about  some- 
body having  a  direct  wire  line  into  the 
BLM  and  say  that  I  know  of  an  Individ- 
ual in  the  State  of  Alaska  who  used 
to  be  a  floor  sweeper  for  some  oil  com- 
panies and  now  is  a  very  wealthy  person. 

I  submit  that  being  a  spy  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  passing  knowl- 
edge is  no  different  from  being  a  spy  in 
a  private  company  and  also  passing  out 
knowledge. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  this 
amendment  is  supported  by  no  less  than 
the  administration,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

So,  I  think  that  the  credentials  of  sup- 
port are  quite  unusual. 

Tlie  basic  argument  being  made  is 
that  the  competitive  bid  requirement 
goes  to  the  fundamental  tenets  of  our 
American  leasing  system.  That  Is  where 
the  small  prospector  with  his  burro  goes 
trudging  up  the  mountain  with  his  pick, 
he  lays  it  down  and  discovers  a  great 
m,ineral  deposit,  and  then  goes  out  and 
f^les  on  it. 

What  happens  in  Alaska  is  not  that. 
We  do  not  have  small  developers.  The 
nature  of  the  oil  business  In  Alaska  is 
so  expensive  that  small  developers  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  toehold  up  there. 
So  that  the  idea  we  are  protecting  some 
myth  of  Americana  as  it  existed  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  does  not  hold  in  this 
particular  instance. 

What  does  hold  is  that  when  some  of 
the  companies  do  some  geologic  work 
and  discover  that  there  are  some  good 
finds,  they  parcel  it  out  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  the  shills  in  Las  Vegas,  where  the 
properties  are,  and  the  people  file  on 
them,  acquire  it,  turn  around  and  sell 
to  the  oil  companies  when  it  is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  take  it  up  and  do 
some  exploration. 

So  the  fact  is  that  in  Alaska,  when 
properties  are  turned  over  by  a  small 
person — and  let  us  keep  this  in  context 
that  by  a  "small  persons"  we  are  talking 
about  millionaires,  they  are  the  small 
people  involved  here — they  do  not  have 
the  capacity  to  go  out  and  perform  any 
exploration. 

Thus,  in  Alaska,  the  need  for  explora- 
tion is  not  met  by  this  one  method.  It 
is  met  when  the  Government  enters  in- 
to a  contract  requiring  companies  to  ex- 
plore. That,  of  course,  has  been  the  rec- 
ord of  Alaska.  State  law  is  similar  to 
what  is  proposed  here. 

Interestingly  enough,  as  a  result  of  the 
hiatus  of  the  Native  land  claims,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  selection  procedures 
in  Alaska,  we  had  a  similar  situation 
where  the  State  selected  lands  that  in- 
dividuals had  filed  on  and  those  indi- 
viduals had  subsequently  sold  their  in- 
terest to  various  major  oil  companies. 

What  happened  was  that,  had  they 
been  permitted  to  exercise  their  filings, 
they  would  have  become  millionaires. 
The  State  of  Alaska  went  in  and  took 


this  land  and  the  individuals  turned 
around  and  filed  a  court  case.  The 
court  case  was  not  entertained.  So  they 
took  the  next  remedy  whicli  was  to  go 
for  legislation. 

Thus,  in  the  past  2  years  the  State  leg- 
islature in  the  State  of  Alaska  signed 
what  is  known  as  the  dirty  oil  bill. 

This  dirty  oil  bill  made  a  few  people 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  a  lot  of  other 
people. 

Unless  we  adopt  this  amendment  right 
here,  S.  1830  will  be  known  in  Alaska  and 
throughout  the  Nation  as  the  dirty  oil 
bill,  because  without  this  amendment, 
there  Ls  a  mechanism,  unintentional 
though  it  may  be,  that  will  make  about  20 
or  more  individuals  multimillionaires, 
a  sheer  windfall  for  them;  and  all  they 
will  have  done  was  to  tack  a  little  piece  of 
paper  to  the  bill  and  plunk  it  down. 

Many  of  these  individuals  have  no 
plans  to  go  drill  for  oil.  They  have  al- 
ready sold  the  land  and  received  the 
money.  They  have  already  sold  the  op- 
tions, so  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
accepts  the  filings  they  will  not  only  have 
the  money  already  received  but  consider- 
able additional  sums. 

I  think  that  is  the  point  at  issue  in  this 
particular  legislation.  It  is  not  meant  to 
deal  with  the  States  of  the  West.  I  think 
that  the  land  problem  will  be  treated 
adequately  in  the  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission report,  already  rendered — which, 
incidentally,  recommends  tliis  course  of 
action;  but  for  the  other  States  we  can 
attack  that  problem  there. 

For  Alaska,  we  do  not  want  to  see,  by 
historical  accident,  a  windfall  of  millions 
of  dollars  going  to  a  very  few  individuals, 
when  this  money  can  approximate  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  rendering  here 
in  the  Native  land  claims  settlement.  It 
could  be  the  same  smount.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  that  same  amount  go  to  a  few 
individuals  but  to  the  entire  people  of 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

That  is  the  subject  of  the  amendment. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  I  have  no  disagreement 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  nor  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Williams) 
in  urging  that,  generally,  it  makes  good 
sense  for  our  Government  to  ofler  any- 
thing it  has  to  sell  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis. 

I  have  supported,  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows  well,  a  number  of  efforts 
on  his  part,  part  of  which  were  opposed 
by  this  and  previous  administrations, 
such  as  the  sale  of  surplus  minerals. 

Thus,  I  point  out  that  the  Government 
has  not  pursued  a  policy  of  contending 
that  the  best  and  highest  public  interest 
always  is  attended  by  the  sale  of  every- 
thing on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

In  this  instance,  however.  I  think  that 
the  overriding  concern  of  every  one  of 
the  more  than  200  million  people  in  this 
country  should  be  addressed  to  this  hard 
fact:  In  the  United  States.  75  percent  of 
all  the  energy  that  we  use.  the  power 
that  produces  the  light  which  illumi- 
nates this  Chamber,  for  example,  the 
power  that  keeps  air  conditioners  work- 
ing, comes  from  oil  and  natural  gas. 

More  than  99  percent  of  all  of  our 


transportation  whether  it  be  by  auto, 
train,  plane,  or  ship  is  moved  by  oil  or 
gas. 

That  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2,  our  reserves,  those  that 
we  own,  held  by  Americans  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  tremendous  use  characterizing  the 
ever-increasing  activities  of  Americans. 
As  a  consequence,  this  applies  to  the 
problem  we  have  had  for  some  years:  in 
relation  to  what  we  consume  each  year, 
our  reserves  are  dwindling.  This  is  true 
in  the  case  of  oil,  and  even  more  fright- 
eningly  true  in  the  case  of  natural  gas. 
Last  year,  two  of  the  major  industrial 
plants  in  this  country — automobile 
manufacturing  plants  and  tire  plants- 
had  to  be  shut  down  because  there  was 
not  enough  gas  in  the  United  States  that 
could  be  turned  on  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
industrial  plants  and  supply  as  well  the 
needs  of  the  consumers  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States. 

This,  then,  is  the  prospect  facing  us 
today.  Whether  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  industry  turning  full  time, 
so  as  to  assure  that  all  the  people  who 
want  to  work  and  have  jobs  can  be  as- 
sured of  the  ability  to  work,  will  depend 
upon  tKte  success  that  attends  our  efforts 
in  this  very  important  search  for  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

Point  No.  3  that  we  should  consider: 
For  those  who  try  to  equate  the  dollars 
that  could  come  to  our  Government 
on  a  competitive-bid  basis  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  mineral  leasing 
laws  which,  I  submit,  have  served  the 
best  interests  of  this  country  very  well, 
should  consider  another  hard  fact  today: 
Of  the  total  amount  of  oil,  oil  products, 
and  natural  gas  that  we  consume  per 
year,  we  import  20  percent. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  say,  "We  could 
have  cheaper  oil  and  cheaper  gas  in  this 
country  if  we  would  just  open  the  gates 
to  let  more  come  in." 

Maybe  we  could,  but  only  for  a  httle 
while,  because  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
facing  a  critical  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  today.  And  what  happens  there  will 
affect  our  NATO  friends. 

For  anyone  to  contend  that  it  would 
make  good  sense  or  that  it  would  serve 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  to 
jeopardize  the  latitude  and  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  options  we  have  in  the  Middle 
East  in  trying  to  support  our  friends  in 
Israel,  I  point  out  that  if  we  were  to  be- 
come dependent  upon  others — as  some 
suggest  by  the  actions  proposed  by  this 
amendment,  which  would  certainly  dis- 
courage much  searching  for  oil  and  gas, 
then  we  would  have  to  fulfill  our  require- 
ments on  the  basis  of  what  can  come 
from  other  countries.  And  if  we  are  to  be 
dependent  on  the  one  hand  upon  the 
Arab  nations  of  the  world  for  our  oil  and 
gas  and  on  the  other  hand  pursue  the 
policy  which  presently  characterizes  our 
attitude  in  the  Middle  East,  I  think  we 
would  have  to  make  a  hard  decision. 

We  would  either  have  to  reckon  with 
the  fact  that  our  sources  of  supply  could 
be  shut  off  at  any  time  insofar  as  nations 
who  are  not  pleased  with  our  actions  were 
concerned,  or  we  would  have  to  change 
our  policies  insofar  as  the  nation  of 
Israel  is  concerned. 
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So  as  an  alternative  to  these  choices, 
neither  of  which  would  be  acceptable.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  continue  to 
give  every  encouragement  we  possibly 
can  to  that  small  group  of  people  that 
have  accounted  for  80  percent  of  all  of 
the  discoveries  of  all  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  exclusive  of 
those  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  in  the  last 
10  years. 

It  is  the  small  independent  who  op- 
prates  under  our  present  land  laws  who 
is  able  to  put  together  a  big  enough 
block  of  land  that  he  can  interest  den- 
tists and  doctors  and  farmers  and 
housewives  or  anyone  else  who  wants  to 
put  a  little  money  into  a  gamble  that  is 
risky,  to  put  together  enough  money  to 
drill  that  hole. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware spoke  about  the  Bell  Creek  field 
and  what  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
had  to  say.  That  is  all  well  and  good. 
However,  how  would  the  lands  at  Bell 
Creek  have  sold  before  Sam  Gary  made 
his  first  discovery?  They  would  not  have 
sold  at  all.  The  reason  they  would  not 
have  sold  is  that  no  one  was  interested  in 
that  area. 

This  land  was  available.  No  oilman 
had  to  bid  for  it.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
lease  it.  Why  was  it  not  leased?  It  was 
not  leased  because  it  was  only  after  Sam 
Gary  made  his  discovery  on  his  35th  well 
that  he  had  drilled,  after  having  drilled 
34  dry  wells,  that  there  was  any  interest 
in  Bell  Creek. 

It  was  only  then  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  able  to  say,  "We 
could  have  gotten  $24  million  more." 

That  is  a  pretty  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  security  that  comes  from  having 
certain  pubic  lands  laws  that  have  served 
us  well  that  makes  us  certain  that  we 
are  not  more  dependent  upon  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

I  have  said  that  of  the  total  amount  of 
oil  and  gas  and  allied  products  we  con- 
sume in  this  country  today,  we  import  20 
percent.  That  means  in  terms  of  barrels 
of  oil  we  are  importing  one  for  each  four 
we  produce. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  become  depend- 
ent upon  any  countr>',  even  upon  a  na- 
tion as  friendly  as  Canada  is  to  us  for 
these  oil  and  gas  supplies. 

The  way  we  can  assure  that  we  will 
not  be  dependent  upon  them  is  not  to 
change  these  laws. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  Prudhoe  Bay. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  if  I  may 
have  his  attenion,  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  support  him  on  certain  facets 
of  this  bill. 

While  the  statement  has  been  made 
that  there  would  have  been  a  loss  in  ex- 
cess of  $400  million  if  there  had  not  been 
a  competitive  bid  proposal  there,  let  me 
point  out  what  the  facts  are. 

I  am  certain  that  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  is  aware  of  this, 
but  many  may  not  know  that  in  Septem- 
ber 1969,  less  than  a  year  ago,  there  were 
131  of  174  different  parcels  offered  for 
sale  upon  which  the  Gkjvemment  re- 
ceived no  bid  at  all. 

No  one  wanted  to  bid  on  them.  There 
were  no  bids  at  all.  So  any  time  anyone 
thinks  that  any  time  an  oil  lease  Is  of- 


fered, someone  is  going  to  come  In  with 
a  lot  of  money  and  bid  on  it,  that  is  not 
the  fact. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  underscored,  that  a  majority 
of  the  lands  acquired  by  Mobil-PhUlips 
in  the  1964-65  sales  were  acquired  for 
$1.55  per  acre,  as  compared  with  the  high 
of  $28,233.25  per  acre  at  the  time  of  the 
bid  sale  last  year  in  Alaska. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  simply 
that  it  is  the  independent,  it  is  the  httle 
guy  who  is  responsible.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  little  people,  we  should  re- 
ject this  amendment. 

If  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  does  not  know  some  of  the  little 
men  who  are  operating  there,  I  can  give 
him  the  names  of  a  couple  of  people  from 
my  State  of  Wyoming.  They  have  put 
their  money,  their  expertise,  their  dol- 
lars, their  last  buck  into  these  seismic 
exploration  activities.  They  have  geolo- 
gized the  area.  They  have  done  all  those 
things  that  encouraged  them  to  believe 
that  there  was  some  reasonable  pros- 
pects, some  reeison  to  take  a  chance. 

That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  only 
one  out  of  every  50  wells  drilled  In  this 
country  today  is  a  producer.  Forty-nine 
do  not  pay  off.  Yet,  it  is  this  hope,  that 
that  one  well  in  50.  or  even  less  than 
that,  will  be  the  one  that  will  be  a  com- 
mercial producer,  which  encourages 
these  independents  to  search  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country  and  to  bring 
into  production  a  well  after  having  first 
discovered  the  presence  of  this  oil. 

The  only  way  I  have  ever  heard  any- 
one say  that  one  can  be  sure  the  oil  is 
in  the  groimd  is  when  the  drill  bit  hits 
that  oil. 

It  Is  terribly  expensive  to  drill  for  oil 
on  the  north  slope  of  Alaska.  The  fact 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  was  able  to 
reap  the  great  harvest  it  did  came  about 
because  independents  were  operating  up 
there  and  putting  together  these  blocks 
of  leases  that  finally  brought  about  the 
activity  and  resulted  in  the  discoverj'  of 
oil. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  picture, 
our  public  land  laws  today  give  the  as- 
surance that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  my  friena,  wants  to 
have.  Any  time  there  is  a  known  geologic 
structure,  the  Director  of  the  BLM,  has 
the  right — indeed,  it  his  duty — to  call 
for  competitive  leasing.  But  let  us  not  be 
.so  concerned  with  trynig  to  militate 
against  the  small  operator  as  to  dis- 
courage him  to  the  point  that  this  coun- 
try of  ours  does  not  have  adequate  en- 
ergy .sources  and  we  liave  to  go,  hat  in 
hand,  to  the  Middle  East,  to  Indochina, 
or  wherever  it  may  be,  and  say.  "We 
would  like  to  buy  oil." 

Nothing  is  as  expensive  as  something 
that  one  has  to  have  that  someone  else 
has.  And  if  there  is  a  shortsighted  policy 
that  would  not  serve  the  best  interests 
of  this  country  weU  today,  it  would  be  a 
change  in  the  public  land  policy  which 
would  discourage  the  independent  op- 
erator from  risking  his  last  buck.  That 
would  discourage  other  Sam  Garys  from 
putting  in  their  last  dime,  the  last  dime 
they  could  raise,  after  having  drilled  34 
dry  holes  when  nobody  else  wanted  to 
drill  the  land.  Heaven  knows,  most  peo- 


ple were  not  even  interested  in  leasing 
at  50  cents  an  acre.  The  reason  was  that 
Sam  Gary  had  not  hit  oil.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  come  around  later,  after  some- 
one else  has  had  success,  and  say,  "We 
would  like  to  buy  into  this  now  that  you 
are  getting  rich."  Who  would  not? 

The  importance  of  tliLs  is  that  we 
think  first  about  the  adequacy  of  en- 
ergy that  will  supply  all  the  needs  we 
have  for  jobs,  and  have  the  independ- 
ence of  action  which  makes  it  passible 
for  us  to  inject  our  mighty  Influence  into 
Southeast  Asia  one  day,  if  we  want  to, 
and  into  the  Middle  East  tomorrow,  if  we 
were  to  determine  that  is  in  our  best  in- 
terests, without  first  having  to  a^^k  our- 
selves the  tough  question  that  peihaps 
was  in  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  P'renchmen 
when  they  decided  to  sell  jet.s  to  Libya. 
There  were  those  of  us  who  did  not  un- 
derstand why  the  French  v  ould  do  that. 
We  might  better  understand  if  we  would 
stop  long  enouHh  and  look  claely  to 
understand  that  France  gets  a  great  deal 
of  this  miracle  material — oil  and  gas  hy- 
drocarbons— from  that  part  of  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

If  one  can  understand  this  he  can  un- 
derstand many  things  that  do  not  make 
sense  to  us  because  we  are  in  that  envi- 
able position  of  being  independent  now, 
and  I  hope  we  are  able  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  underwent  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee.  It  was  only 
after  a  complete  review  of  this  matter 
that  the  committee  made  the  decision  to 
eliminate  the  provision  proposed  by  the 
chairman. 

The  question  surrounding  competitive 
as  contrasted  with  noncompetitive  leas- 
ing is  really  peripheral  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  settlement  of  native  claims  in 
Alaska. 

The  proposal  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson i  makes  would  es- 
tablish a  system  of  competitive  bidding 
for  all  oil  and  gas  leases  on  public  lands 
in  Alaska. 

To  adopt  a  system  of  competitive  leas- 
ing would  require  a  basic  modification  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  This  law  is 
designed  to  promote  the  exploration  and 
development  of  oil.  gas,  and  certain  other 
minerals  on  the  public  domain. 

Existing  law  allows  for  noncompetitive 
bidding  on  all  oil  and  gas  leases  outside 
a  known  geologic  structure.  A  known 
geologic  structure  is  generally  identified 
as  a  geologic  formation  in  which  there  is 
an  existing  producing  oil  or  gas  well. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing, I  wish  to  emphasize  that  non- 
competitive leases  that  are  issued  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  embrace  wild- 
cat lands  which  are  not  within  a  known 
geological  structure  of  a  producing  field. 
The  definition  of  known  geological  struc- 
tures on  Federal  lands  is  the  function  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

In  the  State  of  Alaska,  tlie  Geological 
Survey  has  declared  a  total  of  130.887 
acres  in  eight  separate  areas  as  being 
within  a  known  geological  structure.  This 
acreage  is  available  only  by  competitive 
bidding.  All  other  Federal  lands  in 
Alaska  not  withdrawn  for  governmental 
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purposes  are  available  for  noncompeti- 
tive leasing. 

Unless  noncompetitive  leasing  is  con- 
tinued as  authorized  by  existing  law,  the 
independent  segment  of  the  oil  industry 
will  eventually  be  squeezed  out  of  Alaska 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation.  We  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  permit  this  to 
happen,  particularly  at  a  time  when  our 
domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  at  low 
ebb  and  the  need  for  greater  exploration 
and  development  is  imperative. 

It  Is  my  contention,  and  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, that  while  some  revision  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  was  perhaps  needed, 
the  Alaska  Native  claims  bill  was  no 
place  to  revise  the  act  as  it  relates  to 

Tlie  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion recently  reported  their  recommenda- 
tions and  findings.  This  was  a  $5  million 
study  and  took  6  years  to  complete. 

It  is  the  general  consensus  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  that  regardless  of 
the  thoroughness  of  the  review  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  much  study  and 
hearings  need  to  be  held  before  an  enact- 
ment of  any  of  the  recommendations  can 
be  pursued. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  recommendation 
on  mineral  leasing  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  is  substantially 
different  from  that  suggested  by  Senator 
Jackson.  In  effect,  Senator  Jackson  has 
recommended  a  change  in  the  public 
land  laws  for  Alaska  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Public   Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  the  general  public 
land  laws  throughout  the  Nation  be  al- 
tered uniformly  so  that  a  competitive 
sale  of  leases  should  be  held  whenever  a 
competitive  interest  can  reasonably  be 
expected. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion goes  on  to  state  that  a  "competitive 
interest  c-an  reasonably  be  expected"  in 
the  foUowintr  situations: 

First.  In  the  general  area  of  produc- 
ing wells. 

Second.  For  land  covered  by  relin- 
quished or  forfeited  leases  or  permits. 

Third.  Where  past  activity  and  gen- 
eral knowledge  suggest  reasonably  good 
prospects  for  success. 

Tlii.s  is  different  from  Senator  Jack- 
sox's  amendment  which  provides  that 
competitive  leasing  shall  be  the  rule 
where  there  is  currently  competitive  in- 
terest shown. 

I  feel  it  is  wrong  to  provide  for  a  dif- 
ferent mineral  leasing  law  for  Alaska 
alone;  but  even  more  important,  I  feel 
it  is  even  more  ill  advised  to  alter  the 
mineral  leasing  law  without  even  taking 
into  consideration  the  recommendations 
and  suggestions  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  for  which  we  just 
spend  $5  million. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Alaska 
native  claims  bill  is  a  poor  vehicle  by 
which  to  attempt  to  force  a  major  change 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  there  are  other 
reasons  why  the  adoption  of  a  competi- 
tive leasing  provision  would  be  adverse  to 
the  Interests  of  mineral  development  in 
Alaska  as  well  as  the  United  States. 


First  in  importance  is  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  alarm  sounded  by  Federal 
agencies  concerning  dwindling  oil  and 
gas  reserves  that  are  so  essential  to  meet 
the  expanding  energy  requirements  of 
our  Nation.  There  is  a  need  for  an  accel- 
erated exploration  program  to  find  new 
reserves  of  oil  and  gas  to  augment  exist- 
ing and  dwindhng  supplies. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  its  issue  of 
April  8,  1970,  called  attention  to  the  re- 
port of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute that  crude  oil  reserves  fell  to  a 
15-ycar  low  in  1969.  It  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  American 
Gas  Association  that  proven  reserves  of 
natural  gas  fell  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  in  1969. 

Domestic  petroleum  requirements  are 
projected  to  increase  38  percent  by  1975. 
Worldwide  demand  will  be  up  76  per- 
cent. By  1975,  the  United  States  will  con- 
sume one-half  of  the  total  world  de- 
mand. Reserve  growth  rate  will  need  to 
improve  quickly  if  we  are  to  meet  pro- 
jected demands. 

High  activity  in  the  United  States  de- 
creased considerably  in  the  past  year. 
Total  wildcat  wells  were  down  9D3  and 
field  wells  were  down  2,820  in  1965.  Wild- 
cat success  ratio  last  year — 13.5  per- 
cent— was  next  to  the  alltime  domestic 
low  in  1959.  If  total  acreage  Inventory 
decreases  measurably,  semirandom  wild- 
cat drilling  also  decreases,  as  many  of 
these  wells  are  drilled  as  much  from  an 
economic  basis  as  scientific.  More  im- 
portantly, this  type  of  drilling  provides 
the  data  that  ultimately  develops  specific 
prospects. 

Amidst  the  hue  and  cry  of  both  indus- 
try and  government  oflBcial.'^,  for  explo- 
ration incentives  to  encourage  the  search 
for  new  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  to  meet 
our  ever-increasing  demand  for  energy 
in  the  face  of  dwindling  supply,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would,  in  fact,  operate 
to  discourage  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  our  oil  and  gas  resources  on  the 
public  domain  of  the  United  States  in 
Alaska. 

It  is  of  real  importance  that  the  United 
-States  not  allow  itself  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  whereby  it  has  to  rely  on  foreign 
sources  for  its  supply  of  oil  and  gas. 

In  light  of  the  decreasing  mineral  re- 
serves which  are  constantly  in  evidence, 
the  United  States  has  a  substantial  stake 
in  the  development  of  mineral  reserves  in 
Alaska. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
adopting  a  separate  mineral  leai>ing  law 
for  Alaska.  Any  revision  which  is  to  take 
place  in  the  Mineral  Lea.sing  Act  should 
apply  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  62  percent  of 
all  the  Federal  lands  in  the  United  States 
are  located  in  Alaska,  it  is  even  more  in- 
consistent for  us  to  even  consider  chang- 
ing the  leasing  system  for  this  one  seg- 
ment. 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  its  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  issuance  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  have  remained  applicable  imiform- 
ly  to  the  entire  public  domain  of  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska. 

If  modification  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  is  necessary  or  advisable  in  order  to 
change  the  present  system  of  leasing 


Federal  lands,  it  should  be  by  a  separate 
bUl  addressed  directly  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  it  should 
be  applied  uniformly  to  the  entire  public 
domain  of  the  United  States. 

By  restricting  the  leasing  of  oil  and 
gas  in  Alaska  to  competitive  bidding, 
there  are  many  small  oil  and  exploration 
companies  that  will  be  discouraged  from 
taking  part  in  discovery  operations  in 
Alaska. 

Small  independents  simply  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  or  backing  to  bid 
competitively  with  larger  oil  companies 
for  a  specific  piece  of  land. 

The  present  ecological  and  environ- 
mental conditions  in  Alaska  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  small  independ- 
ent to  operate  with  the  larger  oil  com- 
panies. This  is  true  without  even  taking 
into  account  the  original  cost  of  such  a 
lease.  It  is  tremendously  expensive  to  do 
business  in  Alaska. 

~An  onshore  wildcat  well  in  the  Cook 
Inlet  Basin  or  the  Copper  River  Basin  in 
southern  Alaska  cost  from  $500,000  to 
$1.5  million. 

Geologic  field  parties  average  $35,000 
to  $40,000  per  month.  Seismic  crews  on 
the  Arctic  Slope  cost  approximately 
$250,000  to  $300,000  per  month. 

Operating  costs  of  wells  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  can  average  $18,000  per  day. 
Mobilization  and  demobilization  costs 
can  run  as  high  as  $750,000. 

Wells  on  the  North  Slope  will  cost  $2.5 
to  $3  million. 

In  all  likelihood,  competitive  bidding 
would  hamper  the  development  of  oil  and 
gas  in  Alaska. 

Historically,  the  independent  has  been 
responsible  for  75  to  80  percent  of  the  oil 
and  gas  discoveries. 

Under  the  noncompetitive  leasing  sys- 
tem, the  small  oil  companies  have  been 
able  to  amass  sufficient  land  so  that  they 
could  get  financial  backing  to  make  basic 
seismic  and  geologic  checks  which  have 
resulted  in  the  major  oil  and  gas 
discoveries. 

Competitive  leasing  denies  the  aggres- 
sive, creative  explorationist  by  removing 
those  incentives  which  have  led  the  in- 
dependent to  take  great  risks. 

The  important  thing  to  note  about  the 
proposed  plan  to  adopt  a  system  of  com- 
petitive leasing  is  that  it  is  the  independ- 
ent oil  and  gas  driller  who  will  be  harmed 
by  such  a  proposal.  But  in  the  long  run 
it  is  our  Nation — all  of  us — who  will  suf- 
fer if  we  run  short  on  oil  and  gas. 

The  large  oil  companies  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  and  backing  to  com- 
pete financially  for  oil  and  gas  leases— 
the  independent  does  not. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
large  oil  companies  would  Just  as  soon 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  being  able  to 
better  any  small  oil  company's  bid.  Com- 
petition would  be  substantially  lessened. 
Because  his  resources  are  limited,  the 
urgency  characterizing  his  search  dis- 
tinguishes the  independent's  activity 
from  that  of  the  majors. 

Every  one  is  well  aware  of  the  great  oil 
discovery  which  has  occurred  in  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska, 

What  the  public  generally  does  not 
realize  is  that  Prudhoe  Bay,  in  all  prob- 
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ability,  would  never  have  been  discovered 
if  the  industry  had  not  been  able  to  go 
up  on  the  Arctic  Slope  and  engage  in 
the  most  expensive  exploratory  effort  in 
one  of  the  most  inhospitable  areas  of  the 
world  without  the  incentive  of  being  able 
to  control  large  blocks  of  land.  Most  of  us 
fail  to  realize  that  131  of  the  174  parcels 
offered  for  bid  at  the  September  1969 
sale  were  previously  offered  at  sales  in 

1964  and  1965  and  received  no  bids  at  all. 
A  majority  of  the  lands  that  were  ac- 
quired by  Mobil-Phillips  in  the  1964  and 

1965  sales  were  acquired  for  $1.55  per 
acre  as  compared  with  the  high  of  $28,- 
233.25  per  acre  at  the  September  sale  in 
Alaska. 

As  with  the  North  Slope  and  Prudhoe 
Bay  areas,  something  has  to  be  done  to 
the  land  in  order  to  make  it  valuable. 
F         Prudhoe  Bay  represents  but  a  very  small 
\         part  of  Alaska  and  is  largely  State-owned 
land.  It  is  the  independent,  willing  to  take 
risks — whose  presence  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  searching  for  oil — who  gives  the 
best  assurance  that  all  Americans  will 
have  energy  adequate  to  meet  every  task, 
from  sources  under  our  exclusive  control. 
It  should  be  noted  that  even  in  the 
fabulous  Prudhoe  Bay  field  itself,  sev- 
eral dry  holes  have  already  been  drilled. 
Within  the  general  area  encompassing 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  at  least  a  dozen 
drj-  holes  have  been  drilled.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  any  number  of  parcels 
for  which  millions  of  dollars  in  bonuses 
were  paid  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  sale  will 
be  found  unproductive  of  oil  or  gas.  This 
is  the  history  of  oil  and  gas  exploration. 
No  one  can  predict  whether  one  or 
more  oil  fields  will  be  found  in  Alaska 
approaching  even  remotely  the  size  of 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  discovery.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  foregone  conclusion  that  untold 
millions  will  be  spent  in  exploration  of 
the  wildcat  areas  which  remain  available 
for  noncompetitive  leasing  under  exist- 
ing law.  It  is  much  more  important  for 
the  economy  of  Alaska,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  Nation,  that  exploration  be  en- 
couraged—not discouraged — by  placing 
the  additional   burden   of    competitive 
leasing  on  the  oil  development  in  Alaska. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  can  only 
say  that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming  stated  a  very  fine  case  for 
greater  attention  to  oil.  I  share  that  view. 
I  think  the  situation  in  Alaska  i.s  a 
little  different.  I  can  only  offer  one  slight 
correction,  and  that  is  that  oil  in  Alaska 
was  not  discovered  by  the  independent 
but  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  remark  I 
would  like  to  yield  back  all  the  time  we 
nave.  If  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  yield 
Dack  his  time  we  could  get  to  a  vote 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
lime  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
a^tingmshed  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr^  Jackson)  was  In  the  Chamber  ear- 
ner I  had  not  objected  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Although  I  had  thought 


30  minutes  would  be  adequate,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  took  about  10 
minutes,  and  if  there  is  a  little  time  re- 
maining there  are  a  few  additional  things 
I  would  like  to  say.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  not  object  if  he 
were  here. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  additional  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  yielded  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  re- 
turned to  me  the  time  I  had  yielded  back. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  additional  time  to  the  Senator  from 
V/yoming  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining of  his  own  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
whatever  time  he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  are  two  other  considerations  to 
which  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

First,  this  is  a  very  basic  change  in  the 
public  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 
My  plea  to  the  Senate  is  that  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  has  been 
working  for  6  years  trying  to  understand 
this  matter  and  to  determine  how  rele- 
vant these  public  land  laws  that  we  have 
are  to  our  conditions  today.  The  cost  of 
the  study  was  $5  million. 

If  we  are  to  change  the  public  land 
laws  in  such  an  Important  respect  as 
this  is,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  only  good 
sense  that  we  should  make  any  changes 
applicable  throughout  all  50  States  in- 
stead of  singling  out  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  have  them  apply  only  to  that  State. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  Record  and  to  have  it  noted 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  does  not  mind 
being  singled  out  in  that  particular  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  State  of  Alaska 
may  not  mind  being  singled  cut  in  that 
regard  but  I  think  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest of  all  of  us,  those  of  us  in  the  low- 
er 48,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to 
see  that  we  pursue  a  policy  which  will 
serve  all  of  us. 

I  am  sure  my  good  friend  from  Alaska 
joins  me  in  that  hope. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion recommended  changes  not  reflected 
by  this  bill.  The  members  spoke  specifi- 
cally of  some  changes  that  they  think 
should  be  brought  in  and  generally  they 
can  be  summoned  up  in  this  way.  They 


state  that  a  "competitive  interest  can 
reasonably  be  expected"  in  tlie  following 
situations:  In  the  general  area  of  pro- 
ducing wells;  for  land  covered  by  relin- 
quished or  forfeited  leases  or  permits; 
and  where  past  activity  and  general 
knowledge  suggest  reasonably  good  pros- 
pects for  success. 

In  those  instances  the  Public  Laud 
Law  Review  Commission  recommends 
the  sale  of  lands  or  the  leasing  of  lands 
on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  I  think  that 
is  a  rather  important  distinction. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  good  friend  from 
Washington  has  returned  to  the  Cham- 
ber so  that  he  might  be  aware  of  my  hav- 
ing made  the  distinction  between  what 
this  amendment  calls  for  and  what  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Alaska. 
If  the  Senator  has  no  further  need  for 
time,  I  am  happy  to  yield  back  what- 
ever time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson i  to  amend 
the  Alaska  native  claims  bill  imposing 
a  system  of  competitive  bidding  for  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  public  lands  causes  me 
grave  concern. 

If  tills  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  in  confiict  with  a  longstanding 
basic  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  provides  for  noncompetitive  leas- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  leases  which  are  not 
"within  any  known  geologic  structure  of 
a  producing  oil  and  gas  field."  I  have 
long  supported  the  noncompetitive  bid- 
ding policy.  The  years  of  exiseritnce  un- 
der this  policy,  evidenced  by  the  wide- 
spread development  of  oil  and  gas  on 
public  lands,  demonstrates  most  per- 
suasively the  wisdom  of  continuing  the 
policy. 

There  Is  no  sound  reason  to  change 
our  course  of  direction  and  pohcy  In  the 
State  of  Alaska.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  this  bill  is  a  poor  vehicle  with 
which  to  institute  such  a  drastic  change 
in  Federal  mineral  leasing  practices. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission's report  has  only  recently  been 
made  available  to  Congress.  We  have  not 
had  suflBcient  time  to  digest  the  wealtli 
of  information  contained  in  this  report 
nor  to  draw  sound  conclusions  from  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

The  mineral  leasing  policy  and  the 
much-discussed  changes  witii  regard  to 
simultaneous  versus  competitive  leasing 
is  a  very  complicated  matter  that  has 
concerned  both  Government  and  indus- 
try for  some  time.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  Federal  lands  in  other  States 
of  the  Union,  aside  from  tho.se  located 
in  Alaska,  which  are  involved  in  this 
total  question  and  a  policy  change  in 
this  regard  should  apply  equally  to  all 
of  the  public  domain. 

My  State  of  Wyoming,  its  citizens,  and 
the  many  small,  independeiu  operators 
and  companies  engaged  in  exploration 
and  development  have  a  large  stake  in 
this  proposed  amendment.  We  feel  that 
its  adoption  will  open  the  door  to  wide- 
spread changes  in  Federal  leasing  poh- 
cies  in  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
adoption  of  a  competitive  leasing  policy 
would  put  the  small,  independent  oper- 
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ator  at  a  distinct  economic  disadvan- 
tage In  many  cases,  it  would  put  him 
out  of  business.  The  smaUer  independ- 
ent and  individual  operators  could  not 
compete  with  the  large  major  compa- 
nies which  have  unlimited  capital  and 
resources. 

Competitive  bidding  for  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leases  would  more  than  likely 
place  control  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  hands  of  the  large  companies.  A 
pronounced  slowdown  in  wildcat  activity 
would  result. 

As  an  example  of  wildcat  activity  in 
my  State,  the  March  19,  1970,  issue  of 
Petroleum  Information  for  the  State  of 
Wyoming  showed  that  there  were  120 
wildcat  locations.  Of  those  120  locations, 
104  were  made  by  the  independent  opera- 
tors and  only  16  by  major  oil  companies. 
Furthermore,  the  1969  "Petroleum  In- 
formation Annual  Review  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region"  reveals  that  there 
were  133  new  field  discoveries.  Of  these 
133  discoveries,  only  10  were  found  by 
major  oil  companies.  The  remaining  123 
were  found  by  individuals  and  independ- 
ent oil  companies.  In  recent  years  the 
small  independents  have  accounted  for 
approximately  80  percent  of  all  new  dis- 
coveries in  the  continental  United  States. 

In  analyzing  the  above  statistics,  it 
is  clear  that  the  independent  and  indi- 
vidual operators  are  expending  the  ma- 
jority of  time  and  expense  in  explor- 
ing for  oil  and  gas  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. In  considering  the  proposed 
amendment  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
adverse  effect  that  the  adoption  of  a 
competitive  leasing  policy  would  have 
upon  the  large  number  of  small,  in- 
dependent operators,  and  businessmen 
who  are  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  discovery  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  petroleum  reserves  in  this 
country.  Competitive  leasing  would  place 
the  independents  at  a  costly  disadvan- 
tage resulting  in  diminished  exploration 
at  a  time  when  it  is  vital  to  this  country's 
economy  and  our  national  defense  that 
we  expand  our  known  petroleum  reserves 
and  meet  the  increasing  demands  for 
production. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  de- 
feat of  this  amendment  and  the  reten- 
tion of  the  mineral  leasing  provisions  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Eisslstant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD  I ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland  I.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) .  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee <Mr.  Gore  I,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  '  Mr.  Inouye  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Greorgia  '  Mr.  Russell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tyd- 
iNCS».  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
BoGcs"  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MuNDTt  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith  I  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  iMrs.  Smith*  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 'Mr.  BoGGS)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  E>akota  'Mr.  Mundt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47. 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

I  No.  242  Leg] 
TEAS — 47 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Burdlck 

Bvrd,  Va. 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 
HoIUngs 
Hughes 
Jackson 


Nelson 

Pa  store 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Rlblcoff 

Sa.xbe 


Byrd.  W.  Va.       Jordan.  N  C.  Schwelker 

Cafe  Kenr.edy  Scott 

Cooper  Long  Spontr 

Cranston  Mafinuson  Symington 

Eatrleton  Mathlas  Talmadae 

Ellender  McGovem  Williams,  N  J. 

Ervln  Mclntyre  Williams.  Del. 

Fona  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

Gravel  Muskle 


AUott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

Goodell 


Boegs 

Cannon 

Church 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eastland 


NAYS— 35 
Griffin  Murphy 


Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Hruska 

Javits 


Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Randolph 
Smith.  111. 


Jordan.  Idaho  Stennls 

Mansfield  Stevens 

McCIellan  Thurmond 

McGee  Tower 

Metcalf  Yoiuiff,  N.  Dak. 
Moss 


NOT  VOTING— 18 


Ftiltaright 

Gore 

Inouye 

McCarthy 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Mundt 
Russell 
Smith,  Maine 
Sparkman 
Tydings 
Ya  Thorough 


So    Mr.    Jackson's    amendment    was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  chosen  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  by  means  of 
the  Alaskan  Native  claims  settlement 
legislation.  The  committee  has  made  this 
legislation  its  prime  concern  for  the  91st 
Congress.  Every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee has  personally  devoted  countless 
hours  to  the  consideration  of  the  many 
proposals  presented  to  the  committee. 
We  have  all  done  our  best  to  insure  that 
fair  and  equitable  action  to  settle  these 
claims  is  taken  this  year. 

As  I  stated  in  the  committee's  execu- 
tive sessions,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  settle  the  Native  claims.  These 
claims  have  been  ignored  too  long  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  enact  a 
settlement  now.  But  the  bill  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  amending 
the  public  land  law  of  the  United  States. 
I  was  heartened  when  the  committee 
adopted  this  position  and  struck  lan- 
guage identical  to  the  chairman's  amend- 
ment from  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

However,  the  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington decided  to  amend  the  act  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Since  the  chairman  has 
decided  that  this  legislation  is  to  be  used 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  I  feel  obligated  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  another 
provision  of  that  act  which  urgently 
needs  updating  in  fairness  to  the  public 
land  States  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  permits  the  Federal  Government 
to  lease  its  rights  to  certain  minerals, 
notably  oil  and  gas,  to  private  parties  for 
development  and  production  in  return 
for  a  royalty  payment  to  the  United 
States. 

The  act  provided  that  37  V2  percent  of 
all  moneys  received  from  sales,  bonuses, 
royalties,  and  rentals  of  public  lands  un- 
der Its  terms  be  paid  to  the  State  within 
the  boundaries  of  which  the  leased  lands 
or  deposits  are  located. 

However,  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  a 
State  which  contains  one-half  of  all  the 
public  lands  in  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Government  returns  90  percent 
of  the  moneys  collected  from  leasing  Fed- 
eral mineral  rights  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 
The  coastal  States  receive  the  royalties 
from  lands  lying  off  their  shores.  The 
twelve  remaining  public  lands  States 
continue  to  receive  only  371^2  percent  of 
the  royalties  on  minerals  on  public  lands 
located  within  their  borders.  Their  only 
sin  seems  to  be  they  were  admitted  to 
statehood  too  soon,  at  a  time  before  the 
Federal  Government  realized  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  mineral  wealth  to  the  State 
and  was  prepared  to  let  the  States  bene- 
fit from  the  minerals  on  public  lands 
within  their  borders. 

Wyoming  Is  the  ninth  largest  State  In 
the  Nation  and  hsis  a  population  of  330,- 
000  people.  The  State  is  trying  desper- 
ately to  compete  In  today's  dynamic  so- 
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ciety.  The  State  is  sensitive  to  the 
beauties  of  its  wide  open  spaces  and 
wishes  to  protect  them.  The  State  also  is 
working  hard  to  provide  needed  govern- 
mental services  for  its  people. 

However,  as  the  State  undertakes  these 
activities.  It  finds  itself  being  drained  of 
its  mineral  treasure.  The  Federal  (jrov- 
emment  holds  48  percent  of  Wyoming's 
land  surface,  72  percent  of  its  mineral  re- 
sources. Though  coastal  States  receive 
all  the  mineral  royalties  from  State  tide- 
lands  imder  the  ocean  off  their  shores, 
Wyoming  receives  only  38 '/2  percent  of 
the  mineral  royalties  from  public  lands 
within  its  own  borders.  While  Alaska, 
which  became  a  State  in  1959,  receives  90 
percent  of  the  revenues  produced  on  its 
public  lands,  Wyoming,  which  became  a 
State  in  1890,  receives  only  37  y2  percent. 
Thirty-eight  States  prosper  from  the 
mineral  treasure  within  their  borders. 
But  the  Federal  Government  is  the  ben- 
eficiarj'  of  a  great  portion  of  the  mineral 
wealth  from  12  public  lands  States.  In 
Wyoming  the  Federal  GoveiTiment  holds 
the  mineral  rights  on  72  percent  of  the 
mineral  land  in  the  State. 

The  continued  syphoning  of  revenues 
from  Wyoming's  mineral  resources  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  State's  development.  Wyoming 
should  not  be  forced  to  remain  a  colony 
as  the  Federal  Government  continues  to 
take  a  large  share  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources from  the  State. 

How  do  the  States  stand  on  this  sub- 
ject? The  Interstate  Committee  on  Min- 
eral Resources  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Federal  CJovernment  to 
return  a  greater  percentage  of  the  min- 
eral royalties  to  the  States.  This  Western 
Governors'  Conference  has  passed  a  res- 
olution seeking  a  greater  return  on  min- 
eral royalties.  The  Governors  are  aware 
of  the  difficulties  in  meeting  the  problems 
of  the  States.  The  major  share  of  mineral 
wealth  of  the  States  is  not  now  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  States,  but  instead,  it 
is  taken  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Alaska  receives  90  percent  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  royalties  on  public  lands  in 
that  State.  I  believe  that  we  can  all  rec- 
ognize the  opportunities  open  to  Alaska 
as  a  result  of  this  farsighted  act  of  the 
Congress.  Alaska  is  beginning  to  develop 
her  mineral  wealth  today.  The  other 
public  land  States  should  share  in  the 
mineral  returns  from  public  lands  in  a 
like  manner. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  lives  on  2  percent  of 
the  land.  This  is  a  major  cause  of  the 
problems  we  face  today.  A  return  of  the 
royalties  will  aid  the  public  land  States 
in  meeting  these  problems.  Development 
in  the  less  sparsely  populated  States  will 
relieve  the  pressures  on  the  larger  States. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  just  what  this 
change  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  last  48  years  the  percentage 
of  the  mineral  royalties  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  kept  and  which  I  pro- 
pose to  return  to  the  States  has  amount- 
ed to  almost  $800  million.  This  is  less 
than  $20  million  per  year.  This  amount 
is  less  than  what  we  spend  on  most  of 
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the  programs  we  imdertake  today,  yet  I 
can  think  of  nothing  which  would  pro- 
vide a  greater  opportunity  for  public  land 
States. 

Such  an  action  by  the  Congress  is  just 
and  equitable.  It  would  stand  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Congress  good  faith  in  work- 
ing with  the  States  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  citizens.  While  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  important  legislation  before  us 
should  be  fm-ther  delayed  by  efforts  to 
substantially  change  our  public  land  laws 
and  therefore  will  not  introduce  an 
amendment  today,  I  do  feel  compelled 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
this  inequity  and  urge  that  hearings  be 
held  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  on  this  subject  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater  » .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  substitute  as  amended. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
has  put  the  question  with  reference  to 
the  substitute  amendment.  If  that  were 
agreed  to  would  that  thereafter  cut  off 
additional  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  like  to  be  recog- 
nized in  order  to  offer  an  amendment. 
First,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWTATER).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  for  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  proposes  an  amendment  begin- 
ning on  page  113,  line  7,  of  S.  1830.  to 
delete  all  of  sections  13,  14,  15,  and  16 
'through  page  145  line  5),  and  insert  the 
following: 

WITHDRAWAL    OT    PUBLIC    LANDS 

Section  13  (a)  Public  Land  Order  Num- 
bered 4582,  34  Federal  Register  1025.  Is  here- 
by revoked. 

(b)(1)  There  are  hereby  withdrawn,  sub- 
ject U)  valid  existing  rights,  from  selection 
by  the  State  and  from  all  forms  of  appropria- 
tion under  the  public  land  laws.  Including 
the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  all 
public  lands  In  each  township  as  shown  on 
current  plats  of  survey  or  protraction  dia- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
or  protraction  diagrams  of  the  State  where 
protraction  diagrams  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  are  not  available,  which  en- 
closes all  or  part  of  any  Native  village  listed 
in  subsection  (c)  hereof,  plus  all  public  lands 
in  each  township  which  Is  contiguous  to  or 
corners  upwn  the  township  or  townships  In 
which  such  Native  village  is  located. 

(2)  In  the  event  fewer  than  nine  town- 
shii>s  are  withdrawn  around  a  Native  village 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  because  of  the 
location  of  such  village  on  an  Island,  along 
the  coast  or  near  an  international  boundary, 
there  shall  be  and  hereby  are  withdrawn.  In 
order  of  proximity  to  the  center  of  such 
Native  village,  and  on  the  same  terms  and 


conditions  specified  in  paragraph  il),  one  or 
more  additional  townships  contiguous  (ex- 
cept as  separated  by  bodies  of  water  or  by 
lands  unavailable  for  withdrawal  1  to  the 
withdrawn  townships  until  a  total  of  nine 
townslilps  has  been  withdrawn. 

(c)  The  following  Native  villages  are  qual- 
ified for  land  withdrawals  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  i  b  1  : 

NAME    and    place    OF    REGION 

Akhlok,  Kodlak. 

Aklachak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Akiak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Akutan,  Aleutian. 

Alaganik,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Alakanuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Aleknaglk,  Bristol  Bay. 

Alatna,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Allakaket,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Ambler,  Bering  Strait. 

Anaktuvuk  Pass.  Arctic  Slope. 

Andreafsey,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Angoon,  Southeast. 

Aniak,  Southwest  (Coastal  Lowland. 

Anvik.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Arctic  Village.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

.^tka,  Aleutian. 

Attu,  Aleutian. 

Atkasook.  Arctic  Slope. 

Barrow,  Arctic  Slope. 

Beaver,  Upper  Tukon-Porcupine. 

Belkofsky,  .•Meutian. 

Bethel.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Bill  Moore's  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Blorka,  Aleutian. 

Birch  Creek.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Brevlg  Mission,  Bering  Strait. 

Buckland.  Bering  Strait. 

Candle,  Bering  Strait. 

Cantwell,  Cook  Inlet. 

Canyon  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chalkyitslk.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chanllut.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Chefornak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Chenenga,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Chevak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Chlgnlk,  Kodlak. 

Chlgnik  Lagoon.  Kodlak. 

Chlgnlk  L^ke.  Kodlak. 

Chllcat.  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Chlstochlna,  Copper  River. 

Chukwuktollgamute,    Southwest     Coastal 
Lowland. 

Circle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Clark's  Point,  Bristol  Bay. 

Copper  Center.  (Copper  River. 

Cordova.  OtUf  of  Alaska. 
Craig,  Southeast. 

Crooked  Creek,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 
Deering,  Bering  Strait. 
Dillingham,  Bristol  Bay. 
Dot  Lake,  Tanana. 
Eagle.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 
Eek,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Egeglk,  Bristol  Bay. 
Eklutna,  Cook  Inlet. 
Ekuk,  Bristol  Bay. 
Ekwok.  Bristol  Bay. 
Ellm,  Bering  Strait. 
EUanar.  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
Emmonak,  Southwest  Ck>astal  Lowland. 
English  Bay,  Cook  Inlet. 
Eyak  VUlage,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
False  Pass.  Aleutian. 
Fort  Yukon,  Upper  Tukon-Porcuplne. 
Gakona,  Copper  River. 
Galena,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Gambell,  Bering  Sea. 
Georgetown,    Upper   Kuskokwlm. 
Oolovln.  Bering  Strait. 
Goodnews   Bay.    Southwest   Coastal    Low- 
land. 

Grayling,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Gulkana,  Copper  River. 
Halnes-Port  Chilkoot,  Southeast. 
Hamilton,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Haycock,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
Holkaichuk,   Kojmkuk-Lower   Yukon. 
Holy  Cross,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Hoonah.  Southeast. 
Hooper  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
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Hughes,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Huslla.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Hydaburg,  Southeast. 

Igluglg.  Bristol  Bay. 

Illamna,  Cook  Inlet. 

Inallk.  Bering  Strait. 

Ivanof  Bay,  Aleutian. 

Juneau,  Southeast. 

Kake,  Southeast. 

Kaktovlk.  Arctic  Slope. 

Kalskag,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kaltag,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Karluk,  Kodlak. 

Kasaan,  Southeast. 

Kashlga,  Aleutian. 

Kaslgluk,  Southwest  Coastal  Iiowland. 

Katalla,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Kenai.  Cook  Inlet. 

Ketchikan,  Southeast. 

Klana.  Bering  Strait. 

King  Cove,  Aleutian. 

Klpnuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

KlvaUna.  Bering  Strait. 

Klawock,  Southeast. 

Klukwan,  Southeast. 

Kobuk.  Bering  Strait. 

KoUganek,  Bristol  Bay. 

Kokhanok.  Bristol  Bay. 

Konglgonak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

KotUk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kotzebue,  Bering  Strait. 

Koyuk.  Bering  Strait. 

Koyukuk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Kwethluk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

KwlgllUngok,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Lake  Manchumina,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yu- 
kon. 

Larsen  Bay,  Kodlak. 

Latauche,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Levelock.  Bristol  Bay. 

Lime   Village,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Llvengood,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Lower  Kalskag,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

McOrath,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Makok,  Kayukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Makushln,  Aleutian. 

Manley  Hot  Springs.  Tanana. 

Manokotak,  Bristol  Bay. 

Mansfield  Village,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Marshall,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Mary's  Igloo,  Bering  Strait. 

Medfra,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Mekoryuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Mentasta  Lake,  Copper  River. 

Metlakatla,  Southeast. 

Mlnchlmlna  Lake,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Mlnto,  Tanana. 

Moses  Point,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Mountain  Village,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

Mummy  Island,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Nabesna  Village,  Tanana. 

Naknek,  Bristol  Bay. 

Napalmute.  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Napaklak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Napasklak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nelson  Lagoon,  Aleutian. 

Newhalen,  Cook  Inlet. 

Nenana,  Tanana. 

New  Stuyahok.  Bristol  Bay. 

Newtok,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nlghtmute,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nikolai,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Nlkolskl,  Aleutian. 

Nlnllchlk.  Cook  Inlet. 

Noatak,  Bering  Strait. 

Nome,  Bering  Strait. 

Nondalton,  Cook  Inet. 

Noolksut.  Arctic  Slope. 

Noorvlk,  Bering  Strait. 

Northeast  Cape,  Bering  Sea. 

Northway,  Tanana. 

Nulato.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Nunapltchuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Ohogamlut,   Southwest   Coastal   Lowland. 

Old  Harbor,  Kodlak. 

Oscarvllle,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Ouzinkle,  Kodlak. 

Paradise,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 


Paulof  Harbor.  Aleutian. 

Pedro  Bay,  Cook  Inlet. 

Perryvllle,  Kodlak. 

Petersburg,  Southeast. 

Pilot  Point.  Bristol  Bay. 

Pilot  Station,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Pltkas  Point,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Platinum,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Point  Hop)€.  Arctic  Slope. 

Point  Lay,  Arctic  Slope. 

Portage  Creek  (Ohgsenakale) ,  Bristol  Bay. 

Port  Ashton,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Port  Graham.  Cook  Inlet. 

Port  Lions,  Kodlak. 

Port  Helden   (Meshlk),  Aleutian. 

Port  Nellie  Wayn,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Qulnhagak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Rampart,   Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Red  Devil,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Ruby,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Russian  Mission  (Kuskokwlm)  (or  Chau- 
thaluc) ,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Russian  Mission  (Yukon),  Southwest 
Coastal  Lowland. 

Saint  George.  Aleutian 

Saint  Mary's.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Saint  Michael.  Bering  Strait. 

Saint  Paul.  Aleutian. 

Salamatof,  Cook  Inlet. 

Sand  Point.  Aleutian. 

Savonoskl.  Bristol  Bay. 

Savoonga,  Bering  Sea. 

Saxman.  Southeast 

Scammon  Bay.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Selawlk,  Bering  Strait 

Seldovla.  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Seward,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Shageluk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

ShaktooUk,  Bering  Strait 

Sheldon's  Point,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land 

Shlshmaref.  Bering  Strait. 

Shungnak,  Bering  Strait. 

Sitka,  Southeast. 

Skltuk,  Cook  Inlet. 

Slana,  Copper  River. 

Sleetmute,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Solomon  Coxmcll,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

South  Naknet,  Brtstol  Bay. 

Squaw  Harbor,  Aleutians. 

Stebblns.  Bering  Strait. 

Stevens  Village.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Stony  River,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Tanacross,  Tanana. 

Tanana,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Tatltlet,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Tellda,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Teller,  Bering  Strait. 

Tetlin,  Tanana. 

Toglak.  Bristol  Bay. 

Toksook  Bay.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tuluksak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tuntutullak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tununak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Twin  Hills,  Bristol  Bay. 

Tyonek.  Crok  Inlet 

Ugashik.  Bristol  Bay. 

Unalakleet,  Bering  Strait. 

Unalaska,  Aleutian. 

Ung;i,  Aleutian. 

Uyak,  Kodlak. 

ValdezEin,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Venetie,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Walnwright,  Arctic  Slope. 

Wales,  Bering  Strait. 

White  Mountain.  Bering  Strait. 

Wiseman,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Wrangell.  Southeast. 

Yakutat,  Southeast. 

(d)  There  are  also  hereby  withdrawn,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  from  selection 
by  the  State  and  from  all  forms  of  appropri- 
ation under  the  public  land  laws,  including 
the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  all  pub- 
lic lands  within  sections  5  to  8.  inclusive,  of 
every  township  in  the  State  of  Alaska  not 
otherwise  withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

SELECTION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Skc.  14.  (a)  (1)  Each  Native  village  listed 
in  section  10(c)  is  hereby  granted  and  shall 


be  entitled  to  select,  within  eighteen  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  a  total 
of  ninety-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  or  five  hundred  acres  per  mem- 
ber, as  shown  on  the  temporary  census  roil 
prejMired  pursuant  to  section  7(a),  which 
ever  amount  Is  greater,  from  the  lands  with- 
drawn In  accordance  with  section  lO:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  Native  village  having  a  reserve 
set  aside  for  Its  tise  or  benefit  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  have  a  right 
to  select  such  reserve  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 15  (b)  and  (c). 

(2)  Where  the  Native  villages  within  any 
region  of  Alaska,  as  defined  In  section  9(a)  of 
this  Act,  are  entitled  to  select  in  the  aggre- 
gate less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
land  area  of  such  region,  such  villages  are 
hereby  granted  and  shall  be  entitled  to  select, 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  such  additional  amount  of 
land  as  Is  necessary  to  Increase  their  aggre- 
gate entitlement  to  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  land  area  of  such  region.  Selection 
rights  under  this  subsection  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  Native  villages  of 
a  region  In  direct  relation  to  the  population 
thereof,  as  shown  on  the  temporary  census 
roll  prepared  In  accordance  with  section 
7(a). 

(3)  In  exercising  its  selection  rights  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  a  village 
shall  first  select  from  among  the  public  lands 
withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  10(b),  and 
all  such  selections  shall  be  contiguous  and  in 
reasonably  compact  tracts,  except  as  sepa- 
rated by  bodies  of  water  or  by  lands  which 
are  unavailable  for  selection,  and,  wherever 
feasible,  shall  be  In  units  of  not  less  than 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 
In  the  event  the  public  lands  withdrawn  pur- 
suant to  section  10(b)  are  not  sufficient  In 
amount  to  satisfy  the  entitlement  of  any 
Native  village  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  hereof,  such  village  may  select  non-con- 
tiguous tracts  from  among  the  public  lands 
withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  10(d),  In 
order  of  their  proximity  to  the  center  of  the 
village,  until  Its  selection  rights  are  ex- 
hausted. 

(b)  If  a  Native  village  possesses  a  cotmcll, 
board  of  directors  or  other  governing  body 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  as  having  au- 
thority to  act  for  such  village,  and  which  Is 
both  composed  of  and  elected  exclusively  by 
Natives,  such  council,  board  or  governing 
body  is  hereby  authorized  to  exercise  the  land 
selection  rights  of  Its  v-lllage.  In  the  absence 
of  a  recognized  council,  board  of  directors  or 
other  governing  body  of  a  Native  village 
listed  in  section  10(c),  the  Secretary  shall 
hold  an  election  for  such  village,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  at 
which  a  five-man  village  land  selection  com- 
mittee shall  be  chosen,  and  the  committee 
so  elected  Is  hereby  authorized  to  exercise 
the  land  selection  rights  of  Its  village.  The 
Secretary  shall  hold  all  village  elections  here- 
under within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  the  persons  entitled  to  vote 
therein  or  serve  on  the  land  selection  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  members  of  each  Native 
village  nineteen  years  of  age  or  over,  as  showii 
on  the  temporary  census  roll  prepared  pur- 
suant to  section  7(a) . 

(c)  (1)  Where  two  or  more  Native  villages, 
because  of  proximity  In  location,  are  en- 
titled to  select  lands  in  the  same  townships 
and  actually  select  the  same  lands,  their  re- 
spective village  councils,  boards,  governing 
bodies  or  land  selection  committees,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  authorized  to  settle  the 
overlap  by  negotiation  and.  In  furtherance  of 
any  such  settlement,  to  release  selected  lands 
to  each  other.  A  Native  vUlage  at  any  time 
may,  and,  if  the  villages  which  are  parties  to 
the  overlap  do  not  reach  agreement  within 
six  months  after  the  date  such  overlap  arises, 
the  Secretary  shall  refer  the  overlap  to  the 
Commission  for  decision  In  accordance  with 
section  6  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
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sward  the  land,  or  p>ortions  thereof,  to  the 
village  or  villages  shown  historically  to  have 
made  greater  use  and  occupancy  thereof  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  or  In  such 
manner  as  will  do  substantial  Justice. 

CONVXYANCE    OF    LANDS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
survey  the  townships  withdrawn  under  sec- 
tion 10(b)  and  the  areas  selected  for  con- 
veyance to  Native  villages  and  regional  cor- 
porations pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 11  and  15  of  this  Act,  but  need  monu- 
ment only  the  exterior  boundaries  of  these 
townships  or  areas.  He  also  shall  promptly 
survey  (1)  within  the  townships  withdrawn 
or  areas  selected  all  lands  occupied  as  a  pri- 
mary place  of  residence,  a  primary  place  of 
business,  subsistence  campsites,  reindeer 
grazing  grounds,  and  for  other  purposes  as 
required  under  subsection  (b)  (2)  hereof, 
and  (2)  any  other  land  to  be  patented  un- 
der this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of 
lands  selected  by  a  Native  village,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  Secretary 
promptly  shall  Issue  a  patent  or  patents  to 
such  village  to  the  land  and  all  Interests 
therein,  except  minerals  covered  by  the  min- 
ing and  mineral  leasing  laws,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  hereof:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  hold  the  lands  and  interests 
In  lands  to  which  the  vUlage  may  be  en- 
titled In  trust  until  such  village  organizes  as 
a  corporation  or  otherwise  qualifies  to  own 
real  property.  At  the  time  of  conveyance,  the 
village  corporation  shall  succeed  and  become 
entitled  to  any  and  all  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State,  as  lessor  or  land- 
owner, in  any  leases,  permits,  contracts  or 
rights-of-way  covering  the  lands. 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  patent  or  patents  to 
selected  lands,  a  Native  village — 

(A)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
without  payment  of  any  consideration,  to  the 
surface  of  tracts  occupied  by  Natives  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969,  as  a  primary  place  of  resi- 
dence, as  a  primary  place  of  business,  for 
subsistence  campsites  (up  to  five  acres  per 
individual  or  forty  acres  per  group) ,  or  for 
reindeer  husbandry  (up  to  two  thousand  and 
Ave  himdred  acres  per  individual  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  tracts  per  village) ,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights; 

(B)  shall  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
upon  payment  of  the  fair  market  value  for 
such  property,  to  the  surface  of  tracts  oc- 
cupied by  non-Natives  on  September  1,  1969, 
as  a  prtmary  place  of  residence  or  a  primary 
place  of  business,  subject  to  valid  exlstlne 
rights;  ' 

(C)  may  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  in  the  discretion  of  the  village  with- 
out consideratlci  or  upon  payment  of  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  fair  market  value  for 
Euch  property,  to  the  surface  of  tracts  oc- 
cupied on  September  1.  1969,  by  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  organizations  were  established,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights:  Provided,  That  all 
nonprofit  organizations  of  the  same  general 
character  shall  be  accorded  similar  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  payment  for  land;  and 

(2)  A  Native  vUlage  which  releases  select- 
ed lands  In  order  to  settle  an  overlap,  or 
Which  loses  selected  lands  under  a  Com- 
™sslon  award  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1).  shall  be  entitled  to  select  additional 
pubUc  lands  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3) 
untU  its  selection  rights  are  exhausted,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  hereof,  all  townships  withdrawn  un- 
°"  t*"10Q  10(b)  around  a  Native  village 
wnich  Is  a  party  to  a  selection  overlap  shall 
remain  in  withdrawn  status  until  three 
months  after  final  settlement  of  the  overlap 
or  a  final  decision  of  the  Commission  con- 
wming  such  overlap,  including  any  appeal. 

(<1)    The    regional    corporations    created 


pursuant  to  section  9(b)  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  granted  and  shall  be  entitled  to  se- 
lect, during  the  jjertod  beginning  eighteen 
months  and  ending  ten  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  from  the  public 
lands  withdrawn  In  accordance  with  section 
10(d),  such  amount  of  land  as  represents 
the  difference,  If  any,  between  forty  million 
acres  and  the  total  acreage  selected  by  Na- 
tive villages  under  this  section  and  section 
15  hereof.  Selection  rights  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
various  regional  corporations  In  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  Native  villages 
within  each  region,  as  shown  on  the  tem- 
porary census  roll  prepared  In  accordance 
with  section  7(a) ;  Provided,  That,  In  ex- 
ercising selection  rights  under  this  sub- 
section, each  regional  corporation  may  give 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  Native  villages 
which  are  entitled  to  select  an  area  of  land 
substantially  smaller  than  the  acreage  ac- 
tually used  by  such  villages  for  subsistence 
hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  hereof,  all  public  lands  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  section  10(b),  which 
have  not  been  selected  by  a  Native  village 
under  this  section,  shall  be  restored  eight- 
een months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  or  six  months  after  the  selection  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  hereof,  which- 
ever later  occurs,  to  the  status  In  which  such 
lands  had  been  placed  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  any 
such  lands  previously  Included  within  a  re- 
serve revoked  pursuant  to  section  15(a) 
hereof  shall  be  restored  to  the  public  do- 
main. All  public  lands  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  section  10(d),  which  have  not  been  select- 
ed by  a  Native  village  or  regional  corpora- 
tion under  this  section,  shall  be  restored  ten 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to 
the  status  in  which  such  lands  had  been 
placed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(D)  may  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants 
upon  payment  of  the  fair  market  value  for 
such  property,  to  the  surface  of  tracts  oc- 
cupied on  September  1,  1969,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights. 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundaries,  use,  oc- 
cupancy or  value  of  any  tract  which  is  cov- 
ered by  this  paragraph  may  be  submitted  by 
any  party  to  such  dispute  to  the  Commission 
for  decision. 

(3)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of  lands 
selected  by  a  Native  village,  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  Secretary  prompt- 
ly shall  Issue  a  patent  or  patents  to  all 
minerals  covered  by  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 
to  the  regional  corporation  for  the  region  In 
which  such  village  is  located.  At  the  time  of 
such  conveyance,  the  regional  corporation 
shall  succeed  and  become  entitled  to  any  and 
all  Interests  of  the  United  States  or  the 
State,  as  lessor,  in  any  mineral  leases  cover- 
ing such  lands. 

(4)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of  lands 
selected  by  a  regional  corporation,  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  Secretary 
promptly  shall  issue  a  patent  or  patents  to 
such  corporation  to  the  land  and  all  interests 
therein,  including  minerals  covered  by  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights.  At  the  time  of  such  con- 
veyance, the  regional  corporation  shall  suc- 
ceed and  become  entitled  to  any  and  all  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  or  the  State,  as 
lessor  or  landowner,  in  any  leases,  permits, 
contracts  or  rights-of-way  covering  such 
lands, 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  except  the  with- 
drawal of  public  lands  pursuant  to  section  10, 
shall  repeal,  modify  or  otherwise  affect  the 
right  of  any  Native  to  acquire  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Native  Allot- 


ment Act  of  May  17,  1906  (34  Stat.  197),  as 
amended.  In  addition,  upon  application  to 
the  Commission  within  ten  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  upon  certifica- 
tion by  the  Commission  that  such  applica- 
tion Is  valid  and  proper,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  a  patent  to  the  Native  applicant,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  without  payment 
therefor,  to  the  surface  of  public  lands  out- 
side the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  and  patented  pursuant  to  section 
12(b)  — 

(1)  which  have  been  used  by  a  Native  or 
group  of  Natives  for  a  period  of  more  than 
three  years  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  as  a  campsite  for  the 
harvesting  of  fish,  wildlife,  berries,  fuel,  or 
other  products  of  the  land:  Provided.  That 
such  patents  shall  be  issued  (A)  for  five-acre 
tracts  for  each  subsistence  use  campsite  sepa- 
rate from  the  campsite  of  any  other  appli- 
cant, (B)  for  forty-acre  tracts  when  the 
campsites  of  several  applicants  are  In  such 
proximity  to  each  other  as  to  make  It  not 
feasible  to  patent  individual  five-acre  camp- 
sites, or  (C)  for  larger  tracts,  not  to  exceed 
sixty  acres,  where  individuals  can  establish 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  historic  occupancy 
and  UM  of  the  larger  tracts;  or 

(2)  which  have  been  used  by  a  bona  fide 
reindeer  husbandryman,  family,  or  village 
community  reindeer  association  or  group, 
which  was  practicing  reindeer  management 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  such  patents  shall  be  up  to,  but  shall 
not  exceed,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  may  Include  more  than  one  tract, 
and  shall  cover  only  lands  that  have  been 
leased,  permitted,  or  used  for  reindeer  man- 
agement ptUTJoses,  Including  summer  and 
winter  range  faculties  and  inter^-enlng  line 
camps,  for  at  least  three  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  application  to  the  Commission;  or 

f3)  which  have  been  used  by  a  Native 
nineteen  years  of  age  or  over  as  a  primary 
place  of  residence  or  business  for  one  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  application  to  the  Com- 
mission :  Provided,  That  such  patent  shall  be 
up  to,  but  shall  not  exceed,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres:  And  provided  further.  That  such 
patent  shall  include  title  to  minerals  subject 
to  the  mining  laws,  but  not  to  the  mineral 
leasing  laws. 

Pending  the  Issuance  of  a  patent  under  this 
paragrc^b,  the  Secretary  may  permit  con- 
tinued use  of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  upon 
which  the  application  for  patent  is  based.  The 
Secretary  shall  apply  the  rule  of  approxima- 
tion with  respect  to  acreage  limitations  set 
forth  in  this  paragraph. 

(d)  (1)  Where,  prior  to  patent  of  anv  land 
under  subsection  (o,  a  lease,  contract,  or 
permit  has  been  Issued  for  the  utUlzation  of 
surface  or  mineral  resources  covered  under 
such  patent  (including  a  lease  issued  imder 
section  6(g)  of  the  Statehood  Act),  the  pat- 
ent shall  contain  provisions  making  it  sub- 
ject to  the  lease,  contract,  or  permit  and  the 
right  of  the  lessee,  contractee,  or  permltee 
to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  granted  him  by  such  lease, 
contract,  or  permit.  Upon  Issuance  of  the" 
patent,  the  patentee  shall  succeed  and  be- 
come entitled  to  any  and  all  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State,  as  lessor,  con- 
tractor, or  permitter,  in  any  such  leases,  con- 
tracts, or  permits  covering  the  surface  or 
minerals  patented. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  granting  of  each  permit  to 
prospect,  or  to  the  granting  of  each  lease  to 
mine  or  drill  for  minerals  covered  by  the 
mineral  leasing  laws,  which  minerals  are 
situated  in  lands  patented  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c) ,  and  are  not  covered  by  such  pat- 
ent, that  the  permittee  or  lessee  shall  pro- 
vide a  bond,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  to 
indemnify  the  surface  patentee  for  any  dam- 
ages   which  such  permittee  or   lessee  may 
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cause  lu  connecilon  with  the  development  of 
such  permit  or  lease,  and  further  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  provisions  In  such  lease  or 
permit  wh;ch  will  protect  the  surface  pat- 
entee against  unreasonable  Interference  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  land. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  LANDS 

Sec.  16.  la)  Village  and  regional  corpora- 
tions may  e.xchange  lands,  interests  in  lands 
and  water  rights  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  State  or  the  United  States,  and  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  under  such  rules  and 
regulatloiLS  as  they  respectively  may  pre- 
scribe, may  e.xchange  land.  Interests  In  lands 
and  water  rights  under  their  juriscUctloii 
wli'.i  vill.^ge  and  regional  corporation.^,  lor 
the  purpose  of  effecting  land  consolldatloii.s 
or  for  facilitating  the  management  or  devel- 
opment of  land.  Exchanges  of  lands,  interests 
in  lands  and  water  rights  hereunder  shall  be 
made  on  the  ba.sls  of  equal  value,  and  the 
value  of  improvements  on  lands  shall  be 
given  due  consideraiton  and  allowance  made 
therefor  in  any  valuation:  Provided,  That 
either  party  to  an  exchange  under  this  sub- 
section may  pay  or  accept  cash  In  order  to 
equalize  the  values  of  the  properties 
exchanged. 

(b)  Pending  the  selection  by  a  Native  vil- 
lage or  regional  corporation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 11  or  15  of  public  lands  withdrawn  In 
accordance  wTth  section  10,  or  the  restoration 
of  such  lands  to  the  status  in  which  they 
had  been  placed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  take  such  actions 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  administer,  manage 
and  protect  such  withdrawn  public  lands: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  sell  or 
otherwise  permanently  dispose  of  lands  or 
Interests  therein,  except  as  provided  In  this 
subsection:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of 
the  village  or  regional  corporation  for  the 
benefit  of  which  the  land  was  withdrawn, 
Issue,  enter  Into  or  renew  any  lease,  contract 
or  permit  covering  withdrawn  lands  which 
will  be  In  effect  more  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary, with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
and  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  shall  prescribe,  may  grant  an 
easement  or  right-of-way  for  a  public  pur- 
pose over,  across,  under  or  through  with- 
drawn public  lands  on  condition  that  the 
grantee  of  such  easement  or  right-of-way: 
( 1 )  shall  provide  a  bond,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  In  an  amount  suflSclent  to  pay  the 
fair  market  value  of  any  Interest  it  acquires 
in  lands  subsequently  selected  by  a  Native 
village  or  regional  corporation;  and  (2)  shall 
agree  to  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
land,  including  flsh  and  wildlife,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  surface  owner  from  unreasonable 
interference  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  land. 
All  payments  or  revenues  attributable  to  the 
use  or  other  disposition  of  withdrawn  lands 
selected  by  a  Native  village  or  regional  cor- 
poration, after  deducting  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration thereof,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  such  village  or  corporation. 

(c)  After  the  selection  by  a  Native  village 
or  regional  corporation  pursuant  to  sections 
11  or  15  of  public  lands  withdrawn  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  10,  but  before  the  Issuance 
of  a  patent  thereto  under  section  12,  such 
village  or  corporation  shall  have  a  right  to 
lease  or  dispose  of  the  lands  and  interests  In 
lands  so  selected.  Including  minerals,  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  (except  that  ap- 
proval shall  be  by  the  Commission  rather 
than  by  the  Secretary)  as  an  Indian  tribe 
organized  vmder  section  16  of  the  Act  of  June 
18,  1934  (25  U.3.C.  476;  48  Stat.  987),  may 
dispose  of  unallotted  lands  and  Interests 
therein.  Including  minerals,  to  which  Its  title 
has  been  recognized  by  treaty  or  statute: 
Provided,  That  easements  or  rights-of-way 
for  public  purposes  may  be  acquired  within 


such  lands  by  condemnation  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
regional  corporation,  and  the  council,  board 
of  directors  or  other  governing  body  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  as  having  authority  to 
act  for  a  Native  village,  shall  have  the  same 
rights,  powers,  duties  and  authority  as  a 
tribal  council  possesses  in  acting  for  an  orga- 
nized tribe;  the  village  land  selection  com- 
mittee, elected  pursuant  to  section  11(b)  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  authorized  to  exercise  the 
same  rights,  powers  and  authority,  and  as- 
sume the  same  duties,  if  the  Secretary  and 
the  Corporation  both  approve.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  all  payments 
or  revenues  attributable  to  the  leasing  or 
other  disposition  of  selected  lands  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  Native  village  or  regional  cor- 
poration, as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  After  the  patenting  of  selected  lands 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act,  the  village 
and  regional  corporations  may  hold,  manage, 
lease  or  dispose  of  such  lands  and  Interests 
therein,  including  minerals,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  any  sale  (other 
than  a  sale  pursuant  to  section  12(b)(2)), 
mortgage,  surface  lease  for  a  term  (including 
renewals)  of  more  than  fifty  years,  grant  of 
a  permanent  easement  of  right-of-way,  or 
gift  of  such  lands,  or  Interests  In  lands,  shall 
require  the  approval  of  the  Commission  In 
order  to  be  valid.  Land  deeded  to  a  non-Native 
individual  or  organization  by  a  Native  vil- 
lage pursuant  to  section  12(li)(2),  and  land 
sold  by  a  village  or  regional  corporation  to 
any  p>erson  or  entity  other  than  a  Native,  the 
Corporation,  or  other  village  or  regional  cor- 
poration shall  not  be  exempt  from  taxation 
pursuant  to  section  18(c)  of  this  Act  as  of 
the  date  of  such  deed  or  sale. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  .5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  expand  a  portion  of 
the  settlement  contained  in  the  bill,  that 
portion  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  land 
which  would  be  allowed  to  the  Natives 
of  Alaska. 

The  bill  is  essentially  a  three-part 
settlement — cash,  land,  and  an  overrid- 
ing royalty  interest  on  the  production  of 
the  land.  The  amendment  would  expand 
one  part  of  the  settlement,  that  part 
having  to  do  with  land. 

The  Natives  ask  for  40  million  acres, 
which  is  one-half  their  oricrinal  request. 
As  a  matter  of  law,  the  Native  people 
of  Ala.'^ka  own  outstanding,  unextin- 
guished aboriirinal  title  to  approximate- 
ly 93  percent  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Their  claim  rests  not  only  on  moral 
grounds,  but  also  on  firm  legal  ground. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  as  to  that  firm 
legal  ground.  Most  recently,  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1969,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  in  the  case  of 
Alaska  against  Udall  and  Alaska  against 
Native  Village  of  Nenana,  affirmed  the 
Natives'  position: 

That  their  aboriginal  rights  were  pre- 
.served  in  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act;  that 
the  power  of  Congress  to  confirm  to  the 
Natives'  interest  in  those  lands  was 
preserved  in  the  Statehood  Act.  The 
opinion  also  casts  substantial  doubt  on 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  to  have  issued  any  patents  to 


the  State  on  Native  lands  without  first 
having  conducted  hearings  to  determine 
the  validity  of  Native  claims. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  previously 
said,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  tJie  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska  are  entitled  to  high  commenda- 
tion for  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done  and  the  interest  they  have  shown 
in  producing  a  good  settlement  bill. 

We  have  agreed  to  certain  amend- 
ments in  the  Senate.  Some  of  them  have 
been  offered  by  the  chairman  and  some 
have  been  offered  by  other  Senators. 
These  amendments  have  improved  the 
bill.  They  are  amendments  which  I  have 
been  pleased  to  support. 

There  is  one  remaining  and  basic  im- 
provement which,  most  of  all,  the  Alas- 
kan Natives  would  hope  to  see  made  in 
the  bill.  That  concerns  the  amount  of 
land  which  the  settlement  would  provide. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Gravel)  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  which  would  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Alaskan  Federa- 
tion of  Natives.  It  also  responds  to  what 
the  people  who  live  in  the  villages  think 
is  the  most  important  aspect  of  this  bill, 
that  dealing  with  the  land  itself. 

When  we  consider  the  value  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  1970,  what  the  Native 
people  ask  in  the  way  of  compensation 
seems  modest  indeed.  They  are  willing 
to  accept  among  other  things,  fee  simple 
title  to  40  million  acres  of  land  from  the 
public  domain  to  which  they  now  have 
aboriginal  title. 

They  ask  us  to  approve  that  request  as 
a  way  of  doing  justice  in  this  case,  and 
I  think  we  can  see  the  modesty  of  that 
request  when  we  recall  the  generosity  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Alaska  at  the 
time  Congress  passed  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act  in  1958. 

From  the  public  domain  of  365  million 
acres,  we  gave  the  State  of  Alaska  the 
right  to  select  103  million  acres.  From 
the  remainder  of  the  public  domain,  we 
gave  the  State  90  percent  of  the  revenues 
from  minerals  and  liberal  portions  of 
receipts  from  other  important  resources. 
In  only  one  sale  of  oil  and  gas  leases  on 
the  North  Slope,  the  State  of  Alaska  re- 
ceived $900  million  in  lease  bonus  pay- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  all  agree 
that  we  have  seen  only  the  beginning  of 
discoveries  of  Alaska's  vast  mineral  re- 
sources. 

This  amendment  has  to  do  with  the 
land  which  the  American  Indians,  Eski- 
mos, and  Aleuts  themselves  value  so 
highly.  It  is  land  that  they  have  used  for 
all  of  these  years  in  history,  for  suste- 
nance, for  hunting  carribou. 

This  bill  basically  involves  a  land  ques- 
tion, a  land  settlement  question.  It  is 
their  land.  They  live  on  the  land.  They 
are  dependent  on  it  for  their  hvelihood. 
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The  10  million  acres  which  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  represent  only  two  per- 
cent of  the  land  to  which  they  have  ab- 
original title,  325  million  acres. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  really  dealing 
now  with  the  basic  part  of  this  bill.  I  hope 
that  the  bill  wUl  be  amended  to  do  what 
will  more  nearly  constitute  justice  in  this 
case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
tlie  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  Senator  expect 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  a  way. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  know  a  little  more  clearly.  Would 
the  Senator  get  time  from  the  other  side? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATERi.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
committee,  we  originally  sought  to  use 
the  Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives  bill 
as  the  vehicle  for  consideration  of  tliis 
subject.  By  that  means,  we  would  have 
started  out  with  a  figure  of  40  million 
acres. 

I  understand  what  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  doing.  And  I 
think  that  it  is  proper  to  make  a  record 
that  the  Native  people  of  Alaska  and 
the  Alaskan  Senators  sought  more  land 
than  actually  is  included  in  the  bill. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  should  be 
supported  by  the  Senators  from  Alaska 
as  an  indication  that  we  did  in  fact  seek 
more  land. 

I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  will  affirm 
that  in  the  committee  we  sought  addi- 
tional land  beyond  the  10  million  acres 
involved  in  the  j^ending  bill. 

The  bill  is  a  package;  $1  billion  is  in- 
volved. I  know  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  feel  that  if  the  amount  of  land 
is  increased,  they  will  seek  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  money  involved.  We  have 
that  knowledge.  We  have  their  assur- 
ances that  this  would  happen. 

I  cannot  see  urging  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  upset  this  package.  Therefore, 
while  I  will  vote  for  the  amendment,  as 
I  sought  in  the  committee  to  get  addi- 
tional land,  I  am  fearful  that  it  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who 
is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  am 
Pleased  to  see  us  on  the  same  side  of  an 
issue  today,  an  issue  that  has  great 
validity. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  become  con- 
fused with  numbers.  I  wish  to  make  some 
compansons  to  place  this  matter  prop- 
erly m  a  frame  of  reference.  Alaska  has 
^;5  ""ll'on  acres.  The  State,  under  the 
tJtatehood  Act  can  select  a  little  more 
tnan  104  million  acres.  The  Natives,  in 
tneir  claims  which  were  fUed  in  a  court 
w  law,  claimed  70  percent  of  the  land. 
Ane  amendment  would  permit  Natives  to 


retain  40  million  acres,  wWch  would  be 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  amount.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  exorbitant;  I  think  it 
is  just.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
lost  on  this  in  committee.  We  may  lose  it 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  go  down  without  an 
effort  to  secure  this  because  I  think  it  is 
realistic  to  expect  that  the  House  may  be 
of  a  disposition  not  to  be  as  generous  as 
the  Senate  and  the  realities  would  beg 
the  logic  of  establishing  generosity  in 
the  Senate  so  that  we  can  have  a  proper 
and  imified  position  wheii  we  settle  dif- 
ferences with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  this  very  good  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  amendment  ver>' 
briefly. 

The  committee  had  various  options 
presented  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
settlement:  Payment  in  land;  payment 
in  cash;  and  payment  over  a  long  period 
of  time  in  the  form  of  trust  proceeds. 
At  the  outset,  on  the  land  issue,  let  us 
try  to  put  this  matter  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. An  outstanding  study.  Alaska  Na- 
tives and  the  land,  was  made  of  the  en- 
tire Native  land  claims  issue  by  the  Fed- 
eral Field  Committee  for  Development 
Plannmg  in  Alaska.  The  Field  Commit- 
tee has  been  operating  in  Alaska  for 
many  years.  They  went  into  this  prob- 
lem in  great  detail.  After  careful  consid- 
eration the  Field  Committee  recom- 
mended that  2  million  acres  of  land  be 
granted  to  the  Alaska  Native  people.  They 
also  made  other  recommendations  that 
were  very  useful  and  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  relied  heavily  on 
the  concepts  for  land  grants,  land  man- 
agement, and  coniorate  investment 
which  the  Field  Committee  recom- 
mended and  which  later  became  a  part 
of  this  bill. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  rec- 
ommended a  little  over  10  million  acres 
of  surface  title  with  a  reservation  to  the 
United  States  of  the  mineral  estate.  I 
personally  wanted  to  see  more  acreage 
than  was  approved  by  the  committee. 
That  is  why  I  offered  and  supported  on 
the  floor  the  amendments  we  adopted 
yesterday  which  enlarged  the  land  grant 
provisions. 

However,  I  think  what  the  Senate  has 
to  face  up  to  in  connection  with  this  vote 
is  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  give 
a  grant  of  40  million  acres  which  can  be 
selected  anywhere  in  Alaska;  40  million 
acres  could  and  would  tie  up  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Alaska.  Under  the 
proposed  amendment  these  selections 
could  be  made  in  such  a  way  so  to  se- 
verely damage  the  best  interests  of  all 
people  in  the  United  States.  It  could  af- 
fect conservation  measures,  national 
parks  and  forests,  and  hinder  proper 
State  and  Federal  land-use  planning. 

A  further  problem  is  whether  we  want 
to  carve  Alaska  into  a  series  of  large 
racial  land  enclaves.  That  is  what  would 
happen  if  40  million  acres  were  set  aside. 
I  think  the  land  grants  the  committee 
proposes  was  most  generous  in  Amer- 
ican history  and  are  fair  and  just  to  the 
Native  people  of  Alaska.  We  have  made 
available  $500  million  of  federally  ap- 


propriated funds  that  will  be  paid  over 
a  12-year  period;  a  2 -percent  override 
on  royalties  from  mineral  revenues  in 
Alaska  up  to  a  total  of  S500  million.  That 
would  be  a  total  of  $1  billion  in  cash. 
The  committee  places  emphasis  on  cash 
rather  than  land.  Cash  is  certain  and 
land  values  are  speculative.  This  money 
will  be  protected  through  prudent  invest- 
ments by  the  corporation  established  by 
the  bill.  The  committee  has  set  up  a 
trustee  relationship  so  that  the  assets  of 
the  trust  can  be  properly  protected  and 
managed. 

This  will  be  ongoing  income.  The 
committee  provided  this  large  cash  set- 
tlement in  lieu  of  a  huge  land  selection. 
It  would  be  unwise,  in  my  judgment,  for 
the  Senate  to  attempt  now  to  carve  out 
huge  enclaves  totaling  40  milUon  acres 
of  land  after  the  largest  cash  settlement 
in  history,  and  without  carefully  consid- 
ering all  of  the  facts  and  ramifications 
of  what  is  proposed. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  cash  settlement, 
and  this  unique  provision  to  which  there 
was  much  objection— the  2-perccnt  share 
of  Alaska's  mineral  resources  was  to 
avoid  huge  reserves  and  racial  enclaves. 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  disas- 
trous sociologically  and  disastrous  to  the 
future  better  relations  between  Native 
Alaskans  and  white  Alaskans  than  to 
provide  now  for  a  40-million-acre  land 
grant. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  agree  that  if  an  amendment  like 
this  were  agreed  to  it  would  destroy  the 
whole  theory,  structure,  and  backbone 
of  the  bill,  and  all  of  the  work  that  the 
Alaska  Native  Federation,  the  commit- 
tee, and  everyone  has  done? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  would  undo  the  entire  concept  by 
which  we  put  together  the  settlement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  there  would  be  no 
recourse  for  any  of  us  except  to  start 
with  additional  amendments  to  cut  down 
the  cash  benefits;  and  in  this  way,  al- 
though it  would  be  necessary,  it  would 
still  destroy  the  structure  of  the  bill  as 
the  committee  conceived  it.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  would  undo  the 
whole  concept.  I  would  say  the  Alaska 
Natives  understand  the  reasoning  we  had 
for  doing  certain  things,  such  as  the  2- 
percent  override  on  royalties  and  invest- 
ment procedures  we  set  up  in  lieu  of 
land  selection.  I  think  it  would  be  a  step 
backward  sociologically  in   the  United 
States  to  set  aside  these  large  enclave.'^ 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   COOK.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  rather  than 
to  go  into  the  technical  argimients  of 
the  bill,  in  listening  to  the  debate  it  seems 
to  me  there  would  be  60,000  claims. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  means 
60.000  Native  people? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes;  if  that  is  the  case.  U 
the  measure  were  to  be  increased  to  40 
million  acres  it  would  mean  each  of  these 
individuals  would  be  entitled  to  666  acres 
plus  another  160  acres,  which  they  would 
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be  entitled  to  under  the  Homestead  Act. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  By  establishing  the  $1  bil- 
lion fund  and  paying  them  out  of  the 
$1  billion  fund  for  the  taking  of  Alaska — 
and  I  thought  we  had  gotten  fee  title  to 
it  from  the  Russians  in  1867— does  the 
Senator  agree  this  means  if  there  are 
60,000  claims  nied,  each  individual  could 
secure  200  acres  plus  another  160  acres 
under  homestead,  which  means  under  the 
present  bill  he  could  receive  360  acres, 
while  under  the  amendment  it  would  be 
826  acres.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  saying  that  Native  people  could  still 
get  their  homestead  rights;  but  the  al- 
lotment of  large  amoimts  of  land  to  in- 
dividuals is  not  authorized  by  this  bill. 
This  would  depend  on  the  decisions  made 
by  the  individual  village  corporation.  All 
individuals  would,  of  course,  receive  title 
to  homesites.  businesses  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  point  is  there  is  dis- 
tributed under  the  terms  of  this  act  al- 
ready a  little  over  12  million  acres. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  10.2  million  acres. 

Mr.  COOK.  Just  a  minute.  There  is  an- 
other figure.  I  believe  of  possibly  12-plus 
million  acres 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  conceivable.  It  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  people  in  the 
villages.  If  the  people  in  the  cities  move 
back  to  the  villages  It  increases  and  it 
is  possible  to  go  to  12  million  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  12  million  acres  were 
available,  and  they  were  still  entitled  to 
homestead,  and  60,000  claims  would  be 
filed,  beside  having  the  billion  dollar 
fund,  the  individual  could  receive  360 
acres,  and  under  this  amendment  he 
could  receive  826  acres.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  just  done  some 
rough  figuring.  I  was  told  the  average 
size  of  the  population  of  a  village  is  50 
Natives.  Is  that  correct?  _ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
generalize  on  the  number  in  the  villages 
but  it  is  on  the  average  higher  than  50 
individuals. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
if  the  number  were  50,  that  would  give 
each  village  some  33.000  to  35,000  acres. 
What  would  they  do  with  that  amount 
of  land?  I  have  visited  Alaska  twice  in 
the  last  year.  I  wonder  what  use  thev 
could  make  of  that  land.  I  wculd  think 
they  would  be  better  off  with  some  in- 
dustry and  some  means  of  making  a  liv- 
ing, rather  than  so  much  land  up  there. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  we  provide  for 
a  balanced,  equitable,  fair,  and  just  set- 
tlement. This  has  been  the  most  fair, 
just,  and  generous  settlement,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States'  dealing  with  our  first  Americans. 
The  committee  has  labored  for  3  years 
on  this  measure.  I  think  if  one  studies 
very  carefully  all  the  provisions  of  the 


bill,  he  cannot  help  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  this  is  indeed  a  very  fair, 
logical  adjudication  of  Native  claims  that 
have  been  pending  now  for  103  years. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman.  I 
would  only  add  that,  somehow  or  other, 
there  should  be  provided  some  good  over- 
seeing and  good  management  to  make 
certain  that  those  people  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  money  and  the  land, 
so  they  will  have  the  prosperity  the  com- 
mittee is  hoping  they  will  have. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Percy)  . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
many  Senators  who  has  no  vested  in- 
terest in  this  question.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  this  excellent 
example  of  the  finest  kind  of  com- 
mittee work  on  a  very  complex  is- 
sue and  the  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  Alaska, 
who  have  worked  on  behalf  of  the 
best  interests  of  their  own  State. 
Justice  and  fairness  have  been  the  objec- 
tive throughout,  and  I  think  an  equitable 
compromise  has  been  reached.  We  can 
put  behind  us  now.  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  the  adjudication  and  the 
judicial  procedure.?  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed for  so  many  years.  So  may  times 
we  put  a  tough  problem  on  the  back 
burner  and  delay  decisions.  This  Senate 
committee  has  faced  up  to  the  situation 
and  made  some  tough  decisions.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  committee  has  accom- 
plished. I  understand  why  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Alaska  would  support  the  pres- 
ent amendment.  But  because  I  think  the 
committee  has  reached  an  equitable  solu- 
tion, I  shall  support  the  committee  and 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  congratulate 
my  owni  Republican  colleague  Sen. 
Stevens  for  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  great  state  of  Alaska  and  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  effort,  particularly  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen.  Jack- 
son, the  Senator  from  Washington,  and 
Senator  Axlott,  the  senior  Senator  for 
Colorado. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  somewhat  in- 
terested in  the  observations  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  as  to  how  many  acres  per  per- 
son will  be  provided  by  this  bill.  When 
do  we  start  deciding?  When  they  actually 
have  title  to  that  land?  Are  we  in  the 
Senate  going  to  decide  whether  they 
have  the  title  to  that  land?  Are  we  going 
to  decide  how  many  people  should  own 
the  King  Ranch  and  that  that  is  too 
many  acres  for  any  one  family  in  Texas 
to  have?  Why  do  we  not  use  the  same 
logic  for  people  in  Alaska?  Or  are  we  tak- 
ing this  position  just  because  Alaskan 
Natives  are  involved  and  they  are  there- 
fore not  entitled  to  certain  land  or  as 
much  land? 

They  claim  title  to  over  300  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  first  place.  Now  we 
are  saying,  when  they  comprise  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  and  are  getting 
4  percent  of  the  land,  how  generous  we 
are. 

I  think  we  are  being  told  that,  with 


this  delicate  balance  between  all  the  in- 
terests concerned,  do  not  disturb,  do  not 
rock  the  boat,  or  we  are  going  to  leave 
ourselves  open  to  many  other  amend- 
ments. If  we  make  any  adjustments  and 
change  the  formula,  we  are  opening  our- 
selves wide  to  other  proposals  and  the 
Alaska  Natives  will  not  get  any  satisfac- 
tion. 

I  think  we  in  this  body  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  Inquire  into  and  to  determine 
whether  this  is  a  matter  of  equity  and 
Justice.  Twenty  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, 4  percent  of  the  land — that  Is 
what  this  legislation  Is  saying.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  trying  to  rec- 
ognize a  need  to  adjust  that.  Yet  we  are 
told  how  well  off  they  are  if  they  get  2 
percent  of  the  royalties,  for  example.  We 
are  the  ones  who  are  supposed  to  decide 
how  they  will  be  better  off.  We  are  the 
ones  to  decide  for  them.  What  about  the 
Natives?  Suppose  they  say  they  would 
rather  have  the  land.  Should  they  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  their  feel- 
ings regarded  to  a  greater  degree? 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment 
knowing  that  it  is  enormously  complex. 
After  listening  to  the  discussion  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  I  credit  him 
with  the  greatest  sense  of  obligation, 
duty,  and  wisdom  In  this  matter.  Those 
who  rise  here  and  talk  about  the  generos- 
ity of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  their  trips  to  Alaska  always  interest 
me.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  who  was  there  at  least  a  few 
hours  when  I  was  up  there  at  one  time, 
that  I  think  we  do  ourselves  a  great  dis- 
service by  beating  on  otu"  breasts  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  saying  what 
a  good  deal  the  Alaskan  Natives  are  get- 
ting. This  is  what  is  said  each  time  our 
native  Americans  are  deprived  of  what  Is 
rightfully  theirs.  "See.  we  are  letting  you 
use  some  of  the  land  that  belongs  to  you. 
How  generous  we  are." 

Mr.  THURMOND  and  Mr.  MURPHY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  whom 
does  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  THrniMCND) . 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  WEST  GERMAN  PARLIA- 
MENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  by  having  with  us  two  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Parliament,  Dr.  Her- 
bert Czaja  and  Dr.  Herbert  Hupka.  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Dimecker,  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  German  Embassy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  presented  to  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Senate  recess  for  a  few  minutes,  so 
that  Senators  may  greet  them.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  2:37  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess. 

At  2:40  p.m.  the  Senate  reconvened, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Goldwater). 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1830)  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  did  not 
gather  from  my  remarks  that  I  talked 
about  the  generosity  of  this  bill,  or  in 
terms  of  anything  other  than  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  figuj-es  themselves. 

Let  me  also  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  Alaska.  I 
have  spent  1  week  there  and  know  very 
little  about  it.  But  I  think  there  are  some 
things  that  should  go  into  the  Record  in 
this  regard,  and  some  things  that  Sena- 
tors should  know. 

For  instance,  they  should  know  that 
while  the  State  of  Kentucky  pays  on  a 
50-50  basis  on  its  ABC  highway  funds, 
the  State  of  Alaska  gets  93  percent  Fed- 
eral contributions,  and  the  State  pays 
7. 1  think  we  should  also  know  that  when 
the  State  of  Alaska,  through  its  Federal 
lands,  taJces  deposits  out.  90  percent  of 
the  value  of  those  deposits  goes  to  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  this  is  not  true  for 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  think  we  also  ought  to  know  that  we 
now  stand  prepared,  at  least  some  time 
in  the  near  future,  to  allow  the  State  of 
Alaska — the  only  such  State  in  the 
Union — 10  percent  of  its  Federal  high- 
way funds  for  maintenaince.  because 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  funds. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  the  Natives  as  such.  We  are  talking 
about  the  development  of  the  State.  We 
are  talking  about  what  it  receives.  We  are 
talking  about  the  benefits  it  gets,  and  the 
benefits  to  all  of  the  people  of  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill, 
but  what  bothered  me  while  I  was  in 
Alaska  Ls  that  I  went  there,  and  I  saw  a 
railroad  that  belongs  completely  and 
thoroughly  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  was  started  in  1914,  and  we  have  spent 
perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dol- 
lars building  it,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  there. 

While  I  was  there,  I  saw  a  polluted 
bay.  Nothing  is  being  done  about  it,  and 
yet  here  we  have  a  State  where  we  can, 
once  and  for  all,  solve  problems  on  which, 
as  they  affect  the  rest  of  us,  we  shall 
have  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  solve. 
We  can  solve  those  problems  in  Alaska 
for  much,  much  less.  But  yet  we  are  set- 
ting up  a  program  that  is  going  to  serve 
one  particular  group  who  are,  after  all, 
residents  of  that  State. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
there;  but  we  do  have  one  State  left 
where  we  can  solve  all  the  pollution  prob- 
lems, all  of  the  environmental  problems. 
all  of  those  things  for  an  absolute  pit- 
tance compared  to  what  it  will  cost  to 
solve  those  things  in  the  continental 
united  States.  If  there  is  a  slight  degree 
of  pollution  in  a  river  in  Alaska,  its  cor- 
rection will  cost  very  httle.  Yet  it  will  cost 
billions  of  dollars  to  solve  the  problem  of 
PoUution  in  this  river  that  hes  right  down 
here. 


We  are  not  looking  at  that  problem. 
We  are  trying  to  solve  another  problem. 
All  I  want  to  get  into  the  Record  is  that 
there  are  things  done  for  the  State  of 
Alaska  that  are  done  for  no  other  State 
in  the  Union.  There  are  things  that  will 
be  done  more  and  more  in  the  future 
that  are  done  nowhere  else. 

It  Is  said  that  this  is  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  State,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  its 
people.  Mr.  President,  what  is  a  State 
but  its  people?  This  is  the  one  remark 
I  want  to  get  into  the  Record,  because 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  not  talking  about  whether 
we  are  generous  with  200  acres  or  800 
acres.  I  agree  with  him.  We  have  other 
problems  in  that  State,  and  I  hope  we  are 
as  willing  to  see  to  it  that  those  problems 
are  solved  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute,  to  respond? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  1  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
observation.  He  pointed  out  the  special 
kind  of  relationship  Alaska  has  with  the 
lower  48.  But  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
this  special  relationship  which  exists  to- 
day wotdd  not  be  used,  and  that  the  le- 
gitimate rights  of  the  Native  Alaskan 
people  would  not  be  prejudiced,  because 
the  State  of  Alaska  has  this  special  re- 
lationship with  the  Federal  Government. 
We  should  not  say  that  Alaska  does 
better  on  building  its  road  system,  com- 
batting pollution,  and  developing  its 
minerals,  and  therefore  we  can  take  a 
good  deal  more  out  of  the  adjustment 
and  settlement  we  make  with  the  Natives. 
I  know  that  is  not  the  reasoning  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  We  certainly  should  not  have 
that  attitude. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
matter  of  suggesting  that  Alaska  enjoys 
a  more  favorable  position  with  respect 
to  the  90-10  which  Alaska  receives  imder 
the  mineral  lease  program,  the  reason 
why  we  receive  it  is  that  we  do  not  par- 
take of  the  reclamation  moneys.  The  rec- 
lamation moneys  go  to  other  Western 
States,  to  aid  them.  Alaska  has  been  de- 
prived of  those  funds,  and  we  have 
turned  around  and  given  of  the  90-10 
so  as  to  replace  that  money,  and  give  it 
added  impetus  toward  fiscal  strength. 

The  next  point  as  to  the  highways  is 
that  we  do  not  have  a  highway  system 
similar  to  that  of  any  other  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  One  additional  minute. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Congress  approved  $14 
million  annually  for  5  years  to  increase 
and  improve  our  highway  program,  be- 
cause It  was  recognized  It  was  so  defi- 
cient, and  because  this  country  hfid  not 


heretofore  apphed  its  wealth  to  Alaska 
as  it  had  to  other  States. 

Now  some  of  this  money  has  gone  for  a 
study  with  respect  to  the  Alaskan  Rail- 
road. The  State  has  not  received  any  of 
this  money  with  respect  to  many  other 
areas  where  it  might  appear  that  we 
might  receive  great  largess  from  the  Fed- 
eral establishment.  Much  money  goes 
theje  for  purposes  of  national  defense, 
andgithaj  money  is  not  for  special  bene- 
fits iM(^  areas  involved.  It  is  for  the 
benen^-ljot  of  Alaska  alone,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  States  also. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tlngulshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
apparently  did  not  understand  my  refer- 
ence. I  spoke  of  what  I  had  seen  in  Alaska 
on  what  was  truly  a  short  visit,  with  his 
committee.  But  also,  while  there.  I  saw 
a  village  that  was  not  on  the  Itinerary'  of 
that  committee.  My  concern,  when  I 
came  back,  was  more  with  management 
than  with  land  and  dollars. 

I  saw  a  village  that  was  a  very  well 
organized  village.  They  had  35  new 
houses,  paved  streets,  and  a  fine  school.  I 
found  out  how  they  had  accomplished 
that,  and  that  is  why  my  remarks  were 
pointed  more  to  the  area  of  help  in  man- 
agement than  to  the  amount  in  dollars 
or  the  amount  of  land. 

I  mentioned  the  figure  of  30,000  acres 
for  a  village  because  it  was  my  experi- 
ence, on  my  two  trips  to  Alaska,  that 
these  people  need  some  industrv-,  they 
need  some  waj'  of  making  a  living.  It  is 
very  fine  for  us  to  stand  here  and  say  we 
will  only  be  giving  away  10  percent  of  30 
million  acres,  or  5  percent,  or  whatever 
it  is.  These  people  need  more  than  land, 
more  than  money,  more  than  great 
speeches  here  in  this  Chamber.  They 
need  help  In  figuring  out  how  better  to 
work  out  the  economics  of  this  great  new 
area:  and  I  hope  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor did  not  misunderstand  my  remarks. 

I  think  the  bill  is  charitable.  I  think  It 
Is  fully  fair.  I  have  confidence  in  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. That  is  why  I  said  what  I  did.  But 
I  also  think  they  should  have  all  the  help, 
all  the  brains,  aind  all  the  plannliig  that 
we  can  give  them,  to  make  sure  that  this 
Is  not  just  a  hollow  gift,  such  as  we  have 
made  all  too  often  in  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  One  minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Too  often  the  land  dis- 
appears, the  money  disappears,  the  good 
actions  of  Congress  disappear,  and  the 
Natives  are  back  where  they  started 
from,  simply  because  we  ha\e  not  taken 
a  complete  look  at  the  picture  and  done 
all  the  things  that  are  necessarj'.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  will  understand  that 
that  was  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes   to   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
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spond  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
that  was  the  Tj'onek  Village  of  Alaska, 
and  our  colleagues  from  Alaska  can  cer- 
tainly testify  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
observations  made  by  the  Senator  from 
California  as  to  its  prosperity. 

But,  as  I  understand,  that  is  a  village 
unique  unto  itself.  The  reason  it  has  been 
able  to  modernize  and  improve  its  streets 
and  other  public  facilities,  is  because  it 
has  been  able  to  sell  the  land.  That  has 
been  valuable  land  in  terms  of  prospec- 
tive mineral  development.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma. If  the  Natives  are  able  to  get 
clear  title  to  their  land,  to  be  able  to 
make  their  own  plans  and  initiate  their 
own  projects,  I  agree  that  they  will  be  a 
good  deal  better  off. 

In  conclusion,  I  point  out  that  the 
Alaska  Natives  have  never  alienated 
their  land  in  the  past.  They  have  always 
held  their  lands.  They  have  never  been 
conquered  by  a  military  force  or  nego- 
tiated a  treaty. 

What  we  are  doing  here,  by  extin- 
guishing what  has  to  be  recognized  as 
their  legitimate  rights  to  ownership  of  at 
least  80  million  acres,  perhaps  three 
times  that,  is  to  produce  what  the  Senate 
feels.  In  its  wisdom,  is  a  balanced  bill. 
We  are  leaving  the  Natives  with  10  mil- 
lion acres,  and  we  think  we  are  giving 
them  a  marvelous  deal. 

I  would  just  say  that  this  amendment 
goes  a  long  way  toward  remedying  that 
situation.  If  this  is  going  to  so  violate 
any  delicate  balance,  we  might  as  well 
know  about  it  right  now.  I  am  sure  the 
Alaskan  Natives  would  like  to  know  about 
It.  We  surely  cannot  say  that  by  voting 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  restricting  it  this 
narrowly  we  are  being  overly  generous 
and  munificent  to  these  people. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  30  seconds? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Record,  it  is  my  understanding,  with 
respect  to  the  village  of  Tyonek.  that  the 
land  still  belongs  to  the  Natives,  that  the 
construction  company  that  built  their 
housing  is  now  owned  by  those  Natives. 
They  have  managed  their  affairs  so  well 
that  they  own  two  buildings  in  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  one  of  which  they  rent  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  So  it  really 
was  a  matter  of  good  management,  which 
they  arranged  through  the  proper  use 
of  some  moneys  paid  to  them  by  one  oil 
company  for  the  right  to  drill  for  oil.  I 
might  aidd  oil  never  was  discovered.  But 
that  money,  from  the  first  downpay- 
ment,  was  well  managed. 

Again  I  stress  that  what  is  extremely 
Important,  so  that  these  people,  who  are 
unused  to  these  business  matters,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  knows,  will 
have  all  the  benefit  of  all  the  help  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  give  them  to 
man.«ge  their  affairs  properly  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  the  other  villages 
do  as  well  as  the  village  of  Tyonek.  I 
asked  the  people  in  Tyonek,  and  they  said 
they  would  be  glad  to  help  the  other  vil- 
lages. This  is  what  I  would  hope  to  see, 
not  just  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land 
which  may  be  useless  and  of  little  value. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  the 
amount  of  land  involved,  which  would  be 
raised  to  40  million  acres  by  this  amend- 
ment, it  has  been  said,  rightly,  that  this 
is  the  largest  cash  settlement  in  history 
for  American  Indians  and  the  largest 
land  .settlement  in  history.  That  is  true. 

It  has,  however,  been  inadvertantly 
said  by  some — not  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  later  spoke 
about  this  issue — that  this  is  the  most 
"generous"  settlement  in  history.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  largest  settlement 
in  history;  but,  since  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  is  to  accomplish  justice.  I  do 
not  believe  that  "generosity"  is  a  proper 
word.  I  think  that  really  gets  down  to 
the  nub  of  the  argument  in  regard  to 
this  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky <  Mr.  Cook  )  earlier  said — I  imagine 
this  was  inadvertent  as  well,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  exact  quotation  from  the 
Record — 

I  thought  that  we  got  fee  title  to  it  from 
Russia. 

That  is  exactly  the  point.  Russia  did 
not  have  fee  simple  title  to  this  land, 
and  neither  does  the  United  States,  nor 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  Not  only  did  they  not 
have  fee  title,  but  also,  they  never  got 
beyond  the  border  areas  on  the  Aleu- 
tian Chain.  They  only  won  a  couple  of 
battles.  By  and  large,  most  of  the  battles 
that  were  fought  by  white  men  against 
the  Natives  of  Alaska  were  lost.  So  they 
never  got  to  the  interior,  to  the  North 
Slope,  and  never  made  a  deep  incur- 
sions into  the  southeastern  area.  These 
Natives  have  really  had  control  from 
time  immemorial. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  he  emphasizes  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing. There  has  also  been  inadvertent 
use  during  the  debate  of  the  word 
"give" — it  is  said  that  v.e  are  "giving" 
something  to  the  Alaska  Natives  by  this 
bill. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  that  brings  us 
back  to  the  basic  point.  We  are  talking 
about  justice.  The  Alaska  Natives  have 
aboriginal  claim  as  held  by  the  Federal 
courts,  to  most  of  this  land. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Are  we  not,  in  effect, 
really  taking  away  land  from  the  Na- 
tives? They  have  tlie  land  now;  they  use 
the  land  now.  Their  families  have  been 
using  it  for  centuries.  What  we  are  do- 
ing, in  effect,  by  this  measure  is  to  limit 
their  ownership  under  the  present  bill. 
to  some  10  million  acres,  when  now  they 
are  using  and  claiming  ownership  be- 
tween 80  million  acres  and  more. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  courts  have  held  that  the  Alaska 
Natives  have  aboriginal  claim  to  this 
land,  and,  under  this  bill,  they  will  have 
title  only  to  approximately  2  percent  of 


the  land  to  which  they  have  been  held 
to  have  aboriginal  claim. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  cite 
the  case  in  which  the  court  has  held 
that  the  Alaska  Natives  have  aboriginal 
title  to  the  lands  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  most  recent  case — De- 
cember 19,  1969— U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  Alaska  against 
Udall,  and  the  other  one  is  Alaska  against 
Natives. 

Those  cases  affirmed  the  Native's  posi- 
tion that  their  aboriginal  rights  were 
preserved  in  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 
and  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  afiBrm 
to  the  Natives  their  interest  in  those 
lands  was  preserved  in  the  Statehood 
Act.  I  might  say  that  I  believe  that  in 
the  first  case,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  refused  to  take  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Ninth  Circuit  held 
in  Alaska  against  Udall  that  in  order  for 
State  land  selections  to  be  made  the 
Native  claims,  if  any,  to  the  lands  in 
question  had  to  be  presented  and  litigated 
first,  as  I  understand  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  never  held  that  Alaska  Natives 
have  aboriginal  title  to  all  of  Alaska.  I  do 
not  want  to  confuse  the  record  any 
more  than  it  has  been  confused  about 
title,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
held  that  the  Natives  of  Alaska  are  en- 
titled to  the  land  of  Alaska  by  aboriginal 
right.  That  is  a  sweeping  statement  the 
Senator  has  made,  and  of  course  there  is 
no  such  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
or  any  other  court. 

Bear  in  mind  what  the  courts  have  held 
in  connection  with  aboriginal  rights. 
Generally  speaking — that  where  Native 
people  are  in  occupancy  and  where  they 
have  made  use  of  the  lands  in  question, 
they  have  a  right  against  all  third  parties. 
They  do  not,  however,  have  any  right 
against  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  the  Tee  Hit  Ton 
case,  where  the  suit  had  been  brought  by 
Indians  in  southeastern  Alaska  seeking 
compensation  for  extinguishment  of  their 
rights  of  occupancy  by  the  United  States, 
that  their  aboriginal  occupancy  had  not 
been  recognized  by  Congress  as  a  nght 
protected  by  the  fifth  amendment  against 
taking  or  extinguishment  by  the 
Government. 

The  point  is  that  under  the  doctrir.e 
of  aboriginal  rights,  the  rights  of  Alaska 
Natives  have  not  been  judicially  deter- 
mined. To  my  knowledge,  in  the  48 
Sta,tGs 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  the  Taos 
case 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Perhaps  in  some  lim- 
ited areas.  But  the  whole  concept  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  proce- 
dure  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes in  response. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that  when  we  talk 
about  aboriginal  rights,  it  is  a  right  of 
occupancy,  where  they  occupy  it,  as 
against  third  parties.  But  It  does  not 
constitute  fee  title.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  very  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court 
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has  never  made  any  such  ruling.  The 
Court  has  ruled  over  and  over  again — 
and  that  is  why  we  are  discussing  this 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today — that 
Congress  must  grant  to  Native  people 
whatever  fee  title  or  other  title  they  need 
or  should  have. 

That  is  the  history  of  the  legal  rulings 
going  way  back.  I  just  wanted  to  point 
out  that  the  case  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  did  not  pass  judgment  on  the 
question  that  was  raised  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  referring  to  Alaska 
a?ainst  Udall. 

.Mr.  HARRIS.  And  the  other  cases  as 
well.  I  would  point  out  once  again  that 
these  were  cases  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit.  It  is  true  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  on  this 
but  it  has  refused,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
take  up  that  case  on  appeal.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  law.  Whatever  holdings  were 
made  in  the  case,  that  is  the  law.  I  trust 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
not  want  to  go  further  into  the  question 
of  rights  to  this  land.  I  woiUd  not  think 
that  by  right  of  discovery  someone  would 
have  gotten  a  better  title  to  the  land 
than  those  living  there  when  they  were 
"discovered."  I  would  not  think  we  would 
want  to  open  that  up  again.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  aboriginal  claim 
to  this  land,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  they 
clearly  have. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  that  is  the  case, 
why  does  not  the  Senator  suggest  that 
337  mUlion  acres — all  of  the  State — be 
turned  over,  if  that  is  his  philosophy  and 
line  of  reasoning? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well,  would  the  Senator 
cosponsor  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  get  into  this 
act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mj-self  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  also  point  out 
that  I  have  been  interested  in  Indian 
claims  for  a  long  time,  being  a  cosponsor 
with  the  late  Senator  O'Mahoney  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act.  We  made 
a  conscious  decision  there  to  try  to  ad- 
judicate the  proper  claims  of  the  In- 
dians before  this  Commission  by  cash 
payments. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  proceed  on  the 
line  of  reasoning  he  has  just  advocated, 
regarding  land  adjudication,  need  I  say 
much  more  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the 
other  49  States? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  hope,  perhaps  in  one 
way,  that  we  will.  I  testified  before  the 
Senator's  own  committee,  or  the  subcom- 
mittee, just  lately,  in  regard  to  a  land 
settlement  for  the  Taos  Pueblo.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  always  do  full  justice 
with  money  alone,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor would  surely  agree  with  that 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  that,  but 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  bill  would  provide 
some  land,  so,  apparently,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  believes  that  the  Na- 
tives involved  are  entitled  to  something 
more  than  money,  because  his  committee 
has  so  recommended:  but  they  have  not 
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recommended  enough.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about  now. 
Mr.    JACKSON.    I    understand    that 

point,  but 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  is  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  question  of  settlements 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  the  basis  of  restor- 
ing the  land,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
obvious  logic  there  is  to  turn  over  all  of 
the  land  in  Alaska,  and  then  to  turn 
over  all  of  the  land  in  the  United  States. 
The  fact  is,  we  face  some  very  serious 
conservation  flights  if  this  line  of  reason- 
ing is  carried  too  far.  We  have  national 
parks  and  national  forests  throughout 
the  great  western  part  of  the  United 
States  that  can  be  subjected  to  that  kind 
of  adjudication.  We  will  find  ourselves 
in  an  impossible  situation  In  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  see  justice  for  all 
Indians.  I  sponsored  that  legislation.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission is  still  trying  to  solve  the  claims, 
but  I  would  much  prefer  trying  to  bring 
all  our  people  together  regardless  of  their 
ethnic  origin,  and  not  build  enclaves  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  not  justice 
compatible  with  the  American  concept 
of  democracy.  If  we  set  up  huge  enclaves, 
we  will  invite  the  kind  of  discrimination 
I  want  to  see  eliminated  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  too  much  of  it  already. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  the  floor.  I  yield 
myself  such  additional  times  as  I  may 
find  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Five  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  a  statement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  whose  time  I  yield- 
ed to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Jackson)  in  all  sincerity,  has 
raised  two  objections  to  the  amendment. 
First,  I  assmne  he  really  does  not  wish  to 
push  too  strongly;  that  is.  if  we  allow 
Alaska  Natives  40  million  acres,  we  will 
have  to  consider  assuring  them  over  300 
million  acres.  That  is  obviously  not  the 
issue  here.  Neither  are  other  claims  made 
in  other  States  mvolved  here.  The  case  is, 
what  is  justice  here?  Forty  million  acres 
is  better  justice  than  10  million  acres. 
That  is  my  argument. 

The  second  argument  is  that  we  should 
not  establish  enclaves.  That  argimient  is 
late  by  100  years.  Reservations  were  es- 
tablished a  long  time  ago  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Indians  involved  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  certainly 
too  late  for  non-Indians  to  come  along 
and  say  now  that  they  will  make  the  de- 
cision to  do  away  with  reservations.  What 
we  need  to  do  is,  at  long  last,  to  begin  to 
ask  the  Natives  in  Alaska,  and  American 
Indians  generally  in  this  countr>'.  to  join 
in  decisiormiaking  generally,  and  not  to 
make  such  decisions  in  the  Senate,  not  to 
make  them  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, but  allow  Indians  themselves  some 
self-determination,  some  ability  to  decide 
for  themselves. 
I  merely  say  here,  and  I  trust  that  no 


one  will  question  it,  that  we  are  not  giv- 
ing something  to  the  Alaskan  Natives 
that  is  not  rightly  theirs.  That  is  the 
whole  question  here,  regardless  of  the  talk 
about  the  exact  condition  of  the  law,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  wants  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord straight,  because  the  situation  in 
Alaska  is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understand  that.  We 
have  been  through  all  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  He  does  not  want  to 
leave  the  record  with  the  impression  that 
we  have  established  enclaves  in  Alaska. 
That  is  one  thing  we  do  not  have  up  there. 
We  do  not  have  reservations  or  enclaves 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  land  there,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  land  that 
the  Natives  have  not  sold.  It  has  not  been 
taken  away  from  them  by  war.  They  have 
not  entered  into  some  treaty  wiiich  gave 
up  their  land.  It  is  still  there.  They  are 
still  there. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  do  justice.  That  is  the  question 
here.  Land  means  life  to  the  Natives. 
Surely  everyone  in  the  Senate  knows  that 
it  takes  a  vast  expanse  of  land  in  Alaska 
for  people  to  survive.  A  village  of  200 
Indians  up  there  may  need  100.000  acres 
of  land  in  order  to  survive.  They  depend 
on  the  land  and  the  water  for  the  food 
they  eat  and  whatever  small  income  they 
may  derive  from  it. 

I  will  point  out  further — and  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island — that  the  Native  Alaskans 
are  the  most  impoverished  of  America's 
people. 

The  average  family  income  of  the 
Natives  there  is  only  one-fourth  that  of 
the  non-Natives  in  America.  Their  aver- 
age age  at  death  Is  35.  Only  one  in  10  has 
received  a  high  school  education;  93 
percent  are  living  in  homes  which,  ac- 
cording to  Public  Health  surveys,  need  to 
be  replaced;  and,  as  we  know,  employ- 
ment Is  extremely  difBcult  to  come  by. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  talked 
about  environment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  talked  about  conservation. 
There  has  been  talk  about  pollution.  This 
amendment  involves  a  verj'  serious  ques- 
tion on  environment  and  on  pollution.  I 
fear  that  the  present  land  provision  in 
this  bill  will  create  a  instant  population 
problem.  Overpopulation  is  due.  as  we 
all  know,  to  spare  resources  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  people.  If  we  take  away 
land  from  the  Natives,  land  which  they 
depend  upon  for  sustenance  and  support, 
we  must  realize  that  the  village  popu- 
lation may  be  far  too  large  for  a  resource 
base. 

That  question  is  Involved  here,  and  It 
is  basic  and  fundamental. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  curious  to  know 
why  all  of  this  was  not  settled  before 
we  granted  statehood  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  wish  it  had  been.  I  was 
not  in  the  Senate  at  that  time.  I  wish 
It  had  been. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Were  the  Natives  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  allowed  by  ref- 
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erendum  to  decide  whether  they  wanted 
statehood? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  wants  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Maybe  I  can  answer 
that  question.  First  off,  there  was  a  refer- 
endum and  that  was  on  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  it  did  carry 
overwhelmingly  within  Alaska. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  were  free  to  vote 
on  that? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  they  vote? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes;  a  very  high  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  can  conclude  that 
they  did. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  stated  in  the  enabling 
legislation  which  Congress  had  passed 
that  the  Natives  would  not  in  any  way 
lose  whatever  legal  rights  they  had.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Statehood  Act  Spe- 
clflcaUy  stated  that  that  problem  was 
unsolved  and  that  it  would  have  to  be 
solved  by  Congress  at  some  future  date. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  what  Congress 
decided  In  1958. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  the  question  before 
us  is  whether  they  should  have  a  claim 
to  10  million  acres  or  to  40  million  acres; 
is  that  the  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  question  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  feels  that  10 
million  acres  is  not  enough  and  that  it 
should  be  40  million  acres. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  right;  40  million 
acres. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  did  we  reach  that 
formula  of  40  million  acres? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  is  a  figure  which 
the  Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives  have 
agreed  to  accept.  It  Is  a  part  of  a  three- 
part  settlement.  The  bill  has  in  it  cash, 
land,  and  a  2-percent  overriding  royalty. 
There  are  more  than  300  million  acres 
of  land  in  Alaska.  I  am  informed  that  the 
10  million  acres  provided  In  the  bill 
amounts  roughly  to  2  percent  of  the 
land  to  which  they  have  aboriginal  claim. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  1 
understand,  that  is  half  of  what  they 
initially  proposed,  what  they  feel  is  the 
bare  minimum  for  subsistance.  and  what 
they  are  using  now.  That  Is  how  we  ar- 
rived at  that  figure. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  will  they 
sell  this  land  or  use  it  for  the  exploration 
of  oil  and  minerals,  or  will  they  cultivate 
It  to  raise  food? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
restrictions  concerning  alienation  fof  12 
years.  In  addition,  this  is  primarily  land 
that  would  normally  be  used  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  game  gathering. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
he  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  require. 

May  I  help  to  respond  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island?  In  connection 


with  this  question,  we  provide  $1  billion 
in  cash  payments.  We  are  doing  this  in 
lieu  of  adding  large  sections  of  land. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  subsistence. 
We  provide  in  section  20  that  Alaska 
Native  people  can  use  lands  for  sub- 
sistence purposes — all  of  the  public  lands 
of  Alaska. 

So,  that  is  not  the  issue.  May  I  say,  so 
that  Senators  will  know  what  they  are 
voting  on  in  the  amendment,  that  under 
the  amendment  as  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate  40  million  acres  would  be 
granted— much  of  it  out  of  wildlife  ref- 
uge, out  of  the  public  land,  out  of  Mc- 
Kinley  National  Park,  and  out  of  the  na- 
tional forests. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Could  that  not  be  done 
with  the  10  million  acres? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  it  could  not  be. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Why  could  it  not  be? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  bill  prohibits  It. 
The  amendment  would  permit  it. 

I  am  trying  to  explain  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  its  impact. 

I  tliink  this  points  up  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Senators  ought  to  know  when  they 
are  voting  on  the  pending  amendment 
that  it  would  simply  open  for  selection 
all  of  the  377  million  acres  of  land  in 

A  1  Q  elf  o 

This  shows  what  the  result  of  an 
amendment  can  be  when  we  come  in 
after  3  years  of  effort  and  have  very  care- 
fully and  meticulously  detailed  all  of 
these  conflicting  interests  and  have  tried 
to  provide  a  fair  land  settlement  and  not 
just  a  generous  land  settlement.  We 
went  out  of  our  way  to  see  to  that  on  the 
floor  yesterday.  We  made  every  possible 
effort  to  maximize  the  land  grant. 

The  Native  people  are  granted  ade- 
quate land  for  subsistence  purposes.  The 
committee  provided  land  for  investment 
purposes.  We  also  tried  to  protect  the 
public  interests  in  Alaska's  great  natural 
beauty  and  proper  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

We  make  available  over  $1  billion  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  40  million  acres  we  are 
talking  about,  who  is  living  on  it  now 
and  who  is  using  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  the  most  part  in 
Alaska,  so  that  the  Senator  understands, 
about  97  percent  of  the  land  in  Alaska  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  377  million  acres  of  land  in 
Alaska.  The  State  has  the  right  to  select 
103  million  acres. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill  and  yield  it 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  I  had  completed  my  statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  was  cut 
off  the  answer  in  the  middle,  because  his 
time  expired.  I  had  asked  who  is  living  on 
the  land  now,  who  is  using  it,  and  who 
owns  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  will  let  the  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  respond  on  that  matter. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  figures.  There 
are  377  million  acres  of  land  in  Alaska; 
103  million  acres  can  be  selected  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  under  the  Statehood  Act 
of  1958. 

The  State  has  obtained  fee  title  to  over 
5  mUlion  acres.  The  bulk  of  this  land  Is 


not  used  by  anyone.  There  is  limited  oc- 
cupancy and  infrequent  use,  but  it  is 
very  limited. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised,  1  percent 
of  the  land  is  in  private  ownership  in 
Alaska  today.  About  90  million  acres  are 
occupied  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  problem  has  been  that  the  Native 
Villages  had  no  title  to  the  land. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  they 
have  not  sold  it.  They  have  not. 

The  Tyonek  Village  that  the  Senator 
from  California  has  mentioned  is  a  good 
point.  They  have  done  verj-  well. 

The  bill  gives  title  to  the  villages  of  10 
million  or  11  million  acres  of  land.  But 
the  major  provision  has  gone  unrecog- 
nized. 

That  Is  the  one  that  the  chairman 
mentioned. 

Section  20  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  classify  all 
public  lands  surrounding  any  or  all  of 
the  Native  villages  withdrawn  in  this  bill 
for  subsistence  use  units. 

They  can  continue  the  use  of  the  land 
surroimding  their  villages  for  subsist- 
ence. But  they  will  have  title  to  their 
villages  in  an  amount  depending  upon 
the  areas.  There  will  be  from  one  town- 
ship to  seven  or  eight  townships.  They 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  land  as  with 
any  other  land  under  private  ownership. 

They  will  not  be  under  lease.  It  will 
be  land  that  they  can  use  as  they  see  fit. 
Their  subsistence  rights  are  protected. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  right.  They  need  subsistence 
land  so  long  as  they  live  in  a  subsistence 
economy.  The  bUl  would  take  them  out 
of  a  subsistence  economy. 

We  realize  they  have  had  this  right  to 
the  land  in  the  past.  The  existing  land 
laws  give  the  Alaskan  Natives  the  right 
to  use  the  land  they  now  occupy.  They 
can  use  any  land  they  want  to  not  re- 
served by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
they  have  had  no  cash.  There  is  $1  bil- 
lion provided  for  the  Alaskan  Native 
people  by  this  bill.  That  is  what  they 
need  most. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  will  certainly  agree 
that  if  this  bill  passes,  we  can  then 
agree  on  an  amendment  concerning 
where  land  can  be  chosen.  I  will  agree 
that  can  be  done.  That  is,  therefore,  not 
an  issue. 

The  question  is  whether  we  want  10 
million  acres  or  40  million  acres.  The 
amount  of  land  which  the  Natives  of 
Alaska  have  asked  for  is  the  minimum 
necessary  for  their  subsistence.  Tliis  is 
their  land. 

I  think  justice  requires  that  we  recog- 
nize that  and  be  fair  with  them  in  regard 
to  this  land.  I  do  not  think  we  are  being 
fair  otherwise. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  be  awfully  good  strategy  for  us 
in  conference.  We  know  that  we  will 
have  a  hard  time  in  conference  with  the 
other  body  on  this  bill.  If  we  start  with 
a  larger  amount  of  land,  the  chances  of 
retaining  more  will  be  better. 

More  Importantly,  in  the  name  of 
justice,  the  land  allowed  in  this  amend- 
ment Is  rightly  the  land  of  the  Alaskan 
Natives. 
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The  pending  bill  would  give  back  to 
them  a  part  of  what  is  already  theirs, 
but  only  2  percent  of  the  land  to  which 
they  already  have  aboriginal  claim.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
und),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
lNOtTYE>,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydinos),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  is  absent 
on  ofllcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Etekota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  iMrs.  Smith)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 


Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Harris 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beilmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  w.  Va. 

Case 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Ellender 

Er\'in 

Fannin 

Fens; 

Ful  bright 

Ocldwater 


Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eastland 
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YEAS — 13 

Hart 

Hut'l^es 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Pell 

NAYS— 71 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatneld 

Holland 

Hollings 

HrusJca 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

MagTjuson 

Mathlas 

McC!ei:an 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Moss 

Murphy 


Rlblccff 
Stevens 
YotiDg,  Ohio 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Paste  re 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prcuty 

Proxmlre 

Randrlpli 

Saxbe 

Sch  welker 

Scott 

Smith.  111. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

V?illiams,  N.J, 

V?llliams,  Del. 

Young,  N  Dak. 


NOT  VOTINa— 16 


Gore 

Inouye 

McCarthy 

Mrsndale 

Montoya 

Mundt 


Russell 
Smith,  Maine 
Tydings 
Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Harris'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 


the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended.  (Putting  the 
question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  is  a  landmark  in  legislation.  It 
is  a  landmark,  because  it  attempts  to 
settle  an  issue  that  has  been  before  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  for  more  than  100 
jears.  It  is  a  landmark,  because  Congress 
rather  than  the  courts  is  attempting  to 
adjudicate  land  claims.  It  is  a  landmark, 
because  of  the  complex  corporate  struc- 
ture established  to  distribute  its  benefits 
among  the  Native  people.  It  is  a  land- 
mark, because  its  basic  concept  is  self- 
determination.  It  is  a  landmark,  because 
no  reservations  are  established  and  no 
trusteeship  is  created.  It  is  a  landmark, 
because  it  reflects  the  desire  of  the  Native 
people  to  get  out  from  imder  the  bureau- 
cratic paternalism  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and,  in  effect,  terminates 
the  activities  of  the  BIA  in  Alaska  at  the 
end  of  5  years.  It  may  be  a  landmark 
because  if  the  revenue-sharing  features 
should  be  considered  as  a  precedent  for 
other  Native  land  claims,  it  will  be  a 
precedent  that  Congress  will  regret  for 
years  to  come. 

This  measure  has  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complex  measures  to  come 
before  the  Interior  Committee  during 
mj'  years  of  service  on  that  committee.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  able  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), for  his  diligent  work  and  fair  and 
evenhanded  method  of  conducting  the 
executive  sessions.  The  committee  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  hammering 
out  this  settlement  package — 15  days  in 
executive  session  alone — and  the  settle- 
ment must  be  viewed  as  a  "package"  with 
all  parts  of  it  inextricably  related.  In 
particular,  I  wish  to  recognize  the  con- 
tributions of  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens).  The  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  was  an  extremely 
persuasive  advocate,  and  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  were  incorporated 
as  a  direct  result  of  his  suggestions  and 
advocacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  at  this 
time  if  I  did  not  pay  tribute,  not  only  for 
myself  but  also.  I  am  sure,  for  the  chair- 
man, to  the  wonderful  and  exhaustive 
staff  work  done  by  Mr.  William  Van  Ness, 
counsel  for  the  majority,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Cook,  counsel  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  the  early  settlement  of 
the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  is  highly 
important  to  the  future  of  Alaska  and  its 
development.  As  Senators  know,  late  in 
1966  Secretary  Udall  impMDsed  a  land 
freeze  on  State  selections  in  Alaska, 
which  stopped  the  approval  and  convey- 
ance of  lands  granted  to  Alaska  by  the 
Statehood  Act.  Just  before  leaving  office 
in  January  of  1969,  Secretary  Udall 
signed  an  order  which  withdrew  from 
entry  and  for  State  selection  essentially 
all  of  the  Federal  land  in  Alaska  not 
already  withdrawn — approximately  270 
million  acres,  an  area  comparable  to  the 
combined  total  land  areas  of  the  States  of 
Texas  and  California.  Because  of  this 
withdrawal  order  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
been  in  a  "deep  freeze"  as  far  as  develop- 
ment is  concerned  since  late  1966.  Dur- 


ing his  confirmation  hearings.  Secretary 
Hickel  agreed  to  continue  in  force  the 
withdrawal  order  tmtil  Native  claims  leg- 
islation had  been  enacted  or  imtil  the 
end  of  1970  if  no  legislation  is  passed. 
The  purpose  of  the  withdrawal  order  was 
to  preserve  the  land  in  Alaska  in  a  status 
quo  posture  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
an  opportunity  to  work  its  wUl  on  settle- 
ment legislation. 

A  year  and  one-half  has  elapsed  since 
the  Secretary  made  that  commitment, 
and  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  has 
produced  a  bill.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
for  us  to  further  delay  the  development 
of  the  State  and  to  prevent  the  State 
from  proceeding  in  an  orderly  fashion 
with  its  selection  of  lands  under  the 
Statehood  Act.  It  would  be  doubly  unfair 
to  the  Natives  to  further  delay  the  settle- 
ment of  their  claims.  A  total  of  103  years 
have  passed  since  we  purchased  Alaska 
from  Russia  and  previous  (Congresses 
have  consistently  reserved  the  resolution 
of  the  Native  land  issue  to  subsequent 
Congresses.  The  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  act.  and  the  91st  Congress  has 
taken  upon  itself  a  good  faith  effort  to 
settle  these  Native  land  claims. 

The  bill  produced  by  the  committee  Is 
a  complex  one.  It  attempts  to  solve  many 
of  the  problems  of  the  Natives  by  estab- 
lishing a  Service  C:!orporation  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  attempt  yo  upgrade  the  social 
climate  of  the  ffatives.  In  addition, 
through  its  Investment  Corporation,  it 
grants  to  the  Natives  something  of  value 
which  will  produce  individual  income  to 
him  in  the  form  of  dividends.  Through 
this  mechanism,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Na- 
tives will  learn  to  appreciate  the  values  of 
stock  ownership  and  corporate  enter- 
prise. 

The  committee  recommendation,  how- 
ever, presents  a  delicate  balance  of  set- 
tlement features.  The  amount  of  land  is 
related  to  tiie  amount  of  money  \o  come 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  must 
necessarily  be  related  to  the  revenue- 
sharing  provision.  The  settlement  must 
be  viewed  as  a  package  and  not  viewed 
as  a  series  of  individual  compensation 
features.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the 
package,  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  a 
maximum  of  10  million  acres,  plus  $500 
million  in  compensation  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  plus  $500  milhon  in  terms  of 
revenue  sharing. 

Earlier  in  my  statement  I  referred  to 
innovative  features  in  this  bill.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  one  is,  that  with  a 
few  exceptions,  existing  reservations  are 
revoked  and  a  reservation  system  is  not 
established  in  Alaska.  As  is  pointed  out 
on  page  157  of  the  committee  report: 

As  noted  In  connection  with  Section  4(b), 
the  revocation  of  these  reservations  is  in 
keeping  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Na- 
tive people  In  Alaska  to  be  free  of  the  ad- 
ministrative oversight  and  wardship  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Section  4(b)  provides  that  within  5 
years  cf  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  the  United  States  shall  cease  to 
provide  services  to  any  citizen  of  Alaska 
solely  on  the  basis  of  racial  or  ethnic 
backgroimd.  As  is  set  forth  In  section 
2(c)  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  is  to  avoid  per- 
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petuating  in  Alaska  the  reservation  and 
trustee  system  which  has  characterized 
the  rejationshlp  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  Indian  peoples  in  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States.  Therefore,  the  under- 
lying concept  of  the  bill  is  largely  one 
of  self-determination  by  the  Natives,  but 
beyond  that,  it  also  includes  a  type  of 
termination  of  the  Federal  trustee  ob- 
ligation and  assumption  of  part  of  those 
obligations  by  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Time  after  time  it  has  been  indicated 
to  the  committee  by  representatives  of 
the  Natives  that  the  Natives  wish  to  see 
an  end  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  Alaska.  Section  4(b)  provides  for  a 
phasing  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs within  5  years  after  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  a  com- 
promise as  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  cannot  agree  with  all  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill.  It  is  appropriate  to 
quote  from  the  committee  report  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  page  67: 

Tills  bill  represeats  a  compromise  In  many 
respects.  A  compromise  among  the  Interests 
and  de.<;ir€s  of  msiny  of  the  parties  Involved 
and  also  a  compromise  among  the  views  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The 
bin  recommended  by  the  Committee  reflects 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Individual  mem- 
bers— after  careful  study  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved— to  concur  In  the  clear  necessity  for 
adoption  of  a  settlement  package  while  re- 
serving their  right  to  debate  further,  at 
another  time  and  In  connection  with  other 
legislation,  their  Individual  views  on  ?ome  of 
the  specific  policies  which  are  of  necessity 
incorporated  In  this  complex  omnibus  settle- 
men;  measure. 

Certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
deserve  discussion  and  comment  at  this 
time.  Among  these  are  the  revenue- 
sharing  provisions,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  2-percent  overriding  royalty, 
and  the  total  compensation  raid  from 
the  U.S.  Treasurj- — $500  million. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  fiaure 
of  $500  million  is  an  arbitrary  one.  It  has 
no  basis  for  formulation  and  I  suspect 
that  it  was  adopted  because  it  is  a  "nice 
round  figure."  and  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  proposed  the  figure 
during  the  hearings  of  April  29.  1969. 
Someone  suggested  a  dollar  an  acre  for 
settlement,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  determine 
the  amount  of  land  over  which  the  Na- 
tives may  be  able  to  establish  .suzerainty, 
and  consequently,  the  amount  of  the 
settlement  based  upon  such  a  figure 
would  be  extremely  low.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  committee  adopted  the  $500  mil- 
lion figure  over  a  lesser  figure  of  S350 
million  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote. 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  .':haring. 
this  particular  provision  has  a  number 
of  ramifications.  Under  the  Statehood 
Act,  90  percent  of  the  revenues  from  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  in  Alaska  are  paid 
over  to  Alaska.  Therefore.  90  percent  of 
the  burden  of  revenue  sharing  is  carried 
by  the  State,  since  it  amounts  to  a  re- 
duction of  its  entitlement  to  share  in 
mineral-leasing  revenues  on  Federal 
lands  in  Alaska.  The  State  burden  is 
further  increased  by  a  provision  requiring 
that  lands  patented  to  the  State  subse- 
quently are  subject  to  the  revenue- 
sharing  provisions.  However,  the  Sep- 
tember 1969  lease  sale  of  lands  tenta- 
tively approved  are  excepted  from  this 
provision. 


The  difficulty  of  tliis  revenue-sharing 
provision  is  that  it  may  establish  certain 
undesirable  precedents.  First,  it  is  an  ab- 
rogation of  the  revenue  sharing  granted 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  by  its  Statehood 
Act.  The  Congress  in  its  wisdom  granted 
to  Alaska  tlie  right  to  select  103.5  million 
acres  plus  a  right  to  90  percent  of  the 
mineral  revenues  received  from  leases  on 
Federal  lands  in  a  recognition  of  the 
vastness  of  Alaska  and  the  tremendous 
State  expenditures  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  this  vast  area.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  revenue-sharing  provi- 
sion, the  State's  ?hare  is  reduced  from 
90  percent  to  approximately  88  percent. 

Second,  it  establishes  a  precedent  for 
Indian  land  claims  against  a  State.  Sec- 
tion 17  appears  to  establish  a  claim  of 
the  Natives  against  the  State  of  Alaska 
inasmuch  as  the  section  requires  the 
State  to  participate  in  the  payment  of 
the  Native  claims . 

Third,  and  most  significantly,  it  may 
establish  a  precedent  with  respect  to  the 
public  land  States  whereby  the  Natives 
may  claim  an  overriding  royalty  inter- 
est in  the  minerals  on  the  public  do- 
main and  national  forest  preserves.  By 
granting  this  royalty  interest,  the  act 
grants  to  the  Natives  a  proprietary  in- 
terest in  essentially  the  entire  State  of 
Alaska.  This  Is  a  proprietary  interest 
based  primarily  upon  race,  since  It  can- 
not be  shown  to  be  compensation  for 
lands  taken  which  were  in  the  exclusive 
control  and  possession  of  the  Natives. 
The  same  sort  of  claim  to  a  royalty  in- 
terest might  be  advanced  by  certain  In- 
dian tribes  to  the  oil  shale  deposits  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  and  those 
Indians  might  better  be  able  to  display 
exclusive  control  and  possession  of  those 
shale  lands  at  some  point  of  time.  Such 
a  result  would  be  intolerable. 

There  has  been  an  effort  to  clearly 
state  tliat  the  revenue-sharing  provi- 
sion shall  not  be  a  precedent  for  other 
Native  groups  in  an  attempt  to  advance 
similar  claims.  The  argument  has  been 
made  that  the  Alaska  situation  is  totally 
unique  and.  therefore,  what  Congress 
d  es  here  does  not  have  application  with 
respect  to  other  Natives.  Should  revenue 
'liaring  be  a  part  of  the  final  legislative 
product  of  the  Congress  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Alaska  Native  land  claims,  it  is 
my  fervent  liope  that  these  disclaimers 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
precedent  will  withstand  the  test  of  time 
and  rhetoric.  In  all  candor,  though,  I 
have  serious  misgivings. 

In  light  of  the  expiration  of  the  with- 
drawal order,  I  do  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  measure  pass  the  Senate 
and  proceed  to  tlie  House  for  its  consid- 
eration and  dehberation.  Therefore,  I 
feel  there  is  a  certain  urgency  for  the 
Senate  to  complete  its  consideration  of 
this  le:;isIation  so  that  the  other  body 
will  have  time  to  work  its  will.  It  is  my 
expectation  that  there  will  be  a  confer- 
ence, since  my  information  indicates  that 
me:nbers  of  the  House  committee  have 
significantly  different  views  as  to  what  is 
an  appropriate  settlement  formula. 

T/Ir.  President,  in  conclusion,  there  are 
many  considerations  that  entered  into 
the  conclusions  we  made  in  the  bill.  Not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  fact  that  when 
we  entered  into  the  Alaska  Statehood 


Act,  we  granted  to  them  103  million  acres 
of  land.  So  far,  I  believe,  they  have  se- 
lected approximately  26  million  acres,  but 
less  than  6  million  acres  have  been  pat- 
ented to  the  State.  With  the  withdrawals 
which  Secretary  Udall  made  before  he 
left  office  and  continued  by  Secretary 
Hickel,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
Alaska  to  develop  as  it  has  a  right  to 
develop  and  as  it  will  develop,  once  they 
are  able  to  select  this  "in  lieu"  land  and 
put  them  to  work  for  the  State. 

Thus,  if  we  are  going  to  do  justice  to 
the  State  of  Alaska,  which  we  brought 
into  the  Union,  the  No.  1  priority  is  to 
move  this  legislation  along  so  that  Alaska 
may  acquire  its  lands  and  discharge  the 
obligations  that  statehood  imposed  upon 
it. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  agreed  to. 
There  are  many  things  in  it  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  but,  nevertheless,  it  will  go  to 
conference,  and  there  are  different  views 
which  will  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
House;  and  with  it,  at  least,  we  will  take 
a  great  step  forward  toward  placing 
Alaska  in  the  position  which  we  intended 
to  place  her  when  she  was  admitted  to 
the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
outline  of  Alaska  Native  land  claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Outline    of    Alaska    Native   Land   Claims, 

S.   1830 

I.  historical 

A.  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  In 
1867  for  $7.2  million.  The  1884  Organic  Act 
aud  the  Statehood  Act  of  1958  left  the  issue 
largely  untouched,  and  In  essence,  leaving 
the  question  of  the  Native  title  to  future 
Congresses. 

B.  In  late  1966,  Secretary  TJdall  Imposed 
a  "land  freeze"  on  State  selections  In  Alaska, 
which  stopped  the  approval  and  con- 
veyance of  lands  granted  to  Alaska 
(103,500,000  acres)  by  the  Statehood  Act. 
Just  before  leaving  office  In  January,  1969, 
Secretary  Udall  signed  an  order  which  with- 
drew from  entry  or  State  selection,  essen- 
tially all  of  the  Federal  land  in  Alaska  not 
already  withdrawn  (approximately  270  mil- 
lion acres,  an  area  comparable  to  the  com- 
bined total  land  areas  of  the  States  of  Texas 
and  California) . 

C.  During  the  90th  Congress  5  bills  were 
introduced  to  settle  the  Native  Claims: 

1.  S.  2690  was  a  Jurisdictional  bill  for  com- 
I>ensatlon  for  lands  already  taken,  plus  title 
to  all  claimed  lands  not  disposed  of  to  3rd 
parties.  Court  of  Claims  to  determine 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid. 

2.  S.  1946  would  grant  In  trust  50,000 
acres  to  each  tribe,  band,  clan,  village,  com- 
munity or  group,  and  25-year  hunting. 
flBhlng,  and  trapping  permits.  State  of 
Alaska,  on  behalf  of  Natives  would  be  au- 
thorised to  file  a  single  action  against  U.S. 
for  compensation  for  land  taken. 

3.  S.  2906  which  resulted  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governor's  Task  Force 
(Walter  J.  Hlckei).  It  provided  for  a  grant 
of  up  to  40  million  acres  In  fee  or  in  trust. 
plus  100-year  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
licenses,  plus  10  T?  royalty  Interest  In  pro- 
ceeds from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  25 
years,  with  a  Congressional  redetermination 
at  the  end  of  25  year  period.  A  minimum 
payment  of  S25  million  was  guaranteed. 

4.  S.  2586  the  administration's  bill,  would 
have  granted  20  million  acres  of  land  In 
fee.  Land  to  be  In  trust  for  25  years  but 
conveyed  In  fee  upon  approval  of  land  use 
plan.  50  year  permissive  use  of  all  Federal 
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lands  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing  and 
berry  picking.  $3,000  per  head  to  be  paid 
over  four  year  period,  but  total  not  to  ex- 
ceed $180  million.  Native  Development  Corp. 
to  receive  mineral  title  to  lands  plus  10% 
of  cash. 

5.  S.  3859  would  grant  40  million  acres  and 
$500  million.  This  Is  what  the  Natives  asked 
for.  The  $500  million  was  to  be  paid  at  a 
rate  of  $50  million  per  year.  In  addition,  the 
State  of  Alaska  was  to  vest  5%  of  revenues 
from  selected  lands  In  Natives.  A  framework 
of  regional  Native  Groups  and  an  Economic 
Development  Corporation  would  administer 
minerals  and  most  of  the  funds. 

D.  In  the  91st  Congress  there  have  been 
essentially  four  proposals:  one  by  the  Fed- 
eral Field  Commission;  one  by  the  Depart- 
ment (Amendment  212  to  S.  1830);  one  by 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  (the  AFN) ; 
and  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee. 

1.  S.  1830 — as  Introduced — Federal  Field 
Commission  suggestion.  One  township  of 
land  (23,040  acres)  granted  to  each  of  209 
villages  (toUl  is  just  tinder  5  million  acres), 
plus  lands  to  individuals  In  remote  areas. 
Revenue  sharing  for  10  years,  Including  rev- 
enues from  Pet.  if  4.  $100  mUUon  per  year  for 
10  year  period.  Included  revenues  from  hard 
rock  minerals  (a  5%  royalty). 

2.  Amendment  212  (Departmental  pro- 
posal), would  grant  2  townships  of  land 
(46,080  acres)  to  each  village,  but  reserves 
leasable  minerals  to  U.S.  195  villages  listed 
for  total  of  about  9  million  acres.  Cash  set- 
tlement was  $500  million  paid  at  $25  million 
per  year  for  20  years. 

3.  S.  3041— Native  Subetltute.  Four  town- 
ships (92,160  acres)  for  each  of  the  242  listed 
villages,  for  a  total  of  22.3  milUon  acres,  plus 
selections  from  sections  5,  6,  7  and  8  in  each 
township  to  equal  a  total  of  40  million  acres. 
Mineral  rights  held  by  regional  corporation. 
Subsistence  rights  on  aU  public  lands  for 
100  years.  Lands  to  be  tax-free  for  50  years. 
$500  million  to  be  paid  with  $100  million  in 
first  year  and  $50  million  thereafter.  Addi- 
tional compensation  of  a  2  7o  royalty  on  all 
resources  of  the  land,  including  grazing, 
timber,  minerals,  water,  etc.  No  termination 
of  royalty  interest  nor  monetary  limit,  but 
excluded  Outer  Continental  Shield.  There 
would  be  village  regional  and  State-wide 
corporation  structiu-es  to  administer  funds 
and  lands. 

4.  Committee  bill  (S.  1830)  compromises 
these  features.  Provides  for  one  township 
for  each  listed  vUlage  (approximately  5 
miUion  acres),  with  $500  mUlion  paid  over 
a  12  year  period,  and  a  2%  royaltv  Interest 
m  minerals  until  an  additional  $500  million 
Is  paid,  with  additional  land  selections  of  up 
to  3  million  acres.  (1.5  million  acres  to  be 
selected  by  Service  Corp.  in  withdrawn  axeaa 
—floor  amendment) .  The  details  and  corpo- 
rate set-up  will  be  dealt  with  In  detaU  In 
later  sections  of  this  outline. 

n.   THE    COMMmEE    BILL,    (S.    1830) 

A.  Declaration  of  PoUcv— this  will  be  the 
anal  settlement  of  all  land  claims  of  Alaska 
Natives.  Claims  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  will  be  dismissed  by  this  Act 
tod  the  2.6  million  acres  of  land  granted  to 
iUngit-Haida's  by  Court  Judgment  would  be 
exungulshed  in  favor  of  lands  and  money 
granted  under  this  bill. 

B.  Persons  Eligible— Alaska  Indians  Eski- 
mos and  Aleuts  of  1/4  or  more  blood. 
♦>,^'-^?™P®°*^**°°~*500  mllllcn  paid  over 
the  foUowlng  12  year  period: 

Tear: 
1 


D.  Division  of  Compensation— In  first  year, 
80 To  to  Services  Corporation,  and  20 ^c  to 
Investment  Corporation.  These  percentages 
change  during  the  pay  out  period  so  that 
60%  Is  paid  to  Investment  Corporation  and 
40%  Is  paid  to  Services  Corporation  in  12th 
year.  The  foUowlng  table  shows  the  division 
of  the  $500  million  compensation: 

(Dollar  amounb  in  millions] 


Native  Investment 
Corp. 

Natives  Se 
Developn 

Amount 

rvlces  and 
lent  Corp. 

Year 

Amount 

Percent 

Percent 

1st 

20 

3d 

4th 

$4.0 
12.5 
21.0 
24.5 

20 
25 

30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
50 
55 
55 
60 
60 

{16.0 
37.5 
49.0 
45.5 
42.0 
22.0 
15.0 
15.0 
13.5 
13.5 
12.0 
12.0 

80 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
50 
45 
45 
40 
40 

Mh 

28  0 

6th 

18.0 

7th. 

15  0 

8th 

15.0 

9th 

10th " 

nth 

16.5 
16.6 
18.0 
18.0 

12th 

Total.... 

-        207.0... 

293.0  . 

Millians 

....     $20 


60 

70 
70 
70 
40 


7  to  12  ($30  per  year)'.'"."."".".".*."    leo 
Total  ~ 


E.  Alaska  Native  Commission: 

1.  Terminates  In  7  years  unless  duties 
completed  sooner. 

2.  Duties:    (see  page  61  of  bill) 
(a.)   Preparation  of  final  membership  roll. 
(b.)   Preparation  of  final  vUlage  roster, 
(c.)   Determination  of  boundary  and  other 

disputes. 

(d.)  Review  and  approval  of  certain  land 
transactions. 

3.  Staff — small  legal  staff,  clerical  staff  and 
hearing  examiners,  if  needed. 

4.  Decisions  reviewable  by  U  S.  District 
Court  (Alaska),  then  Court  of  Appeals  (9th 
Circuit)  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upon  certi- 
fication or  certiorari. 

5.  Membership— 5,  of  which  at  least  2  must 
be  Alaska  Natives;  appointed  by  President 
with  Senate  confirmation:  salaries  are  $32,500 
for  chairman,  and  $30,000  for  members. 

P.  Alaska  Native  Corporations — there  Is  a 
rather  complex  structure  of  corporations. 
Including  an  Investment  Corporation,  a 
State- wide  Services  and  Development  Corpo- 
ration, an  Urban  Corporation,  a  National 
Corporation  (these  last  two  serve  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  Services  &  Development  Corpo- 
ration for  those  natives  living  in  the  cities 
of  Alaska  and  those  living  outside  of  Alaska ) 
and  Village  Corporations,  with  Regional  Ad- 
visory Boards; 

1.  Alaska  Natives  Services  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation — a  non-profit,  membership 
corporation — administers  and  disburses  ap- 
propriated funds  and  funds  reeclved  from 
revenue  sharing  to  VUlages  and  Individual 
natives. 

(a.)  Services  Corporation's  major  purjKJse 
is  to  Improve  the  public  services  and  social 
economic  and  educational  status  of  the  na- 
tives. 

(b.)  Services  Corporation  holds  title  to 
mineral  estate  of  all  lands  granted  to  villages. 

(c)  Services  Corporation  holds  title  to  2 
mmion  acres  selected  for  timber  potential 
(title  Is  for  timber  only)  and  the  surface 
estate  for  the  additional  one  million  acres 
to  avoid  hardships,  preserve  religious  and  his- 
torical sites,  etc.  (Reduced  to  1  million  acres 
by  floor  amendment.) 

(d.)  18  member  board  of  directors:  4  ap- 
pointed by  President,  14  elected  by  natives 
on  regional  basis,  of  which  2  are  from  Urban 
and  National  Corporations. 

(e.)  Each  of  12  regions  have  Advisory 
Boards  to  develop  plans,  and  which  qualify 
as  does  Services  Corp.,  for  Federal  grants. 

(f.)  Services  Corporation  terminates  at  end 
of  13  years — may  re-organize  as  ordinary  tax- 
able corporation,  or  merge  with  Investment 
Corporation. 

2.  Urban  Corporation  and   National  Cor- 


-1    year,   and   may   be 


poratlons — have  functions  sinillar  to  Services 
Corporation,  except  they  do  not  hold  title  to 
numeral  lands  and  receive  their  funds  from 
Services  Corporation  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  natives  In  the  cities  (those  natives 
in  the  urba:i  centers  In  .Alaska  are  assigned 
to  National  Corporation).  Termination  and 
reorganization  a:  the  cud  of  13  years  is 
allowed  as  nonprofit,  business,  for  profit,  or 
merger  with  other  corporations.  Liquidation 
is  also  allowed  and  may  be  required  if  not 
reorganized. 

3.  Village  Corporations — each  qualified 
village  (25  or  more  adult  natives)  to  in- 
corporate to  hold  surface  title  to  lands 
granted  and  prepare  and  administer  village 
plans  for  improvement. 

(a)  present  occupants  of  residences  and 
businesses  would  receive  patents,  also 
churches,  etc. 

(b)  streets  and  other  public  sites  to  be 
conveyed  to  municipal  corporation,  which 
will  encourage  establishment  under  Alaska 
law. 

(c)  non-natives  pay  fair  market  value 

(d)  Village  Corp.  to  receive  up  to  one 
township  (23,040  acres)  unless  village  has 
over  400  population,  then  up  to  one  addi- 
tional township  for  each  additional  400  or 
part  thereof. 

4.  Investment  Corporation— whose  princi- 
pal purpose  is  to  invest  for  profit  the  funds 
paid  over  to  it  and  pay  dividends  to  Its 
shareholders. 

(a)  Board  of  Directors  with  12  members- 

(I)  4  members  elected  by  Natives; 

(II)  5  members  appointed  by  the  ipresidenf 
(111)3  non-Native  members  elected  by  the 

other  members. 

(b)  Management  contract  to  be  awarded 
to  professional  management  group  bv  Board 
of  Directors.  " 

(I)  Contract   term: 
renewable. 

(II)  Compensation  =  not  to  exceed  $250  000 
or  i^  of  I'c  of  lnves:.ed  assets  In  a  rear 

(ill)  Management  group  to  be  sublect  to 
periodic  audits,  and  may  be  granted 'power 
of  attorney  by  board  to  buy  and  sell  securities 

(iv)  At  the  end  of  3  years.  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may,  at  Its  option,  take  over  manage- 
ment of  investments  with  in-house  manaee- 
ment  capacity.  "«»uagc 

(c)  Investments  and  dealings  subject  to 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  and  man- 
agement Contract  subject  to  review  of  Securl- 
tlefi  and  Exchange  Commission. 

(d)  Investments  may  Include  • 

(1)  national  and  International  Investment* 
and  securities; 

«mi'^  J'?/''f^  ^^^  l^P^ct  upon  econ- 
omy  of  Alaska  and  Alaska  Natives- 

by^iSis^NlK! "''°"' "  ''"^^"'^  °""^ 

(e)  Buslnese  Investments  wlU  be  such  that 
the  Investment  Company  wlU  retain  a  credi- 
t«r-s  interest  which  can  be  converted  to  an 
equity  Interest  at  option  of  the  Board 

(f)  Shares  In  Investment  Corporation  Is- 
roU^  Natives  on  the  final  membership 

(1)  Not  more  than  lOO  shares  may  be  out- 
standing  per  Native; 

(U)  Dividends  are  declared  by  Board  of 
Directors,  with  provision  for  $4  million  ner 
year  during  first  5  years  available  from  earn- 
ings  and  corpus  to  pay  minimum  quarterly 
dividend;  ' 

(111)   Stock  is  InaUenable  for  15  years 

(g)  At  end  of  12  years  all  stock  to  be  re- 
called and  new  class  of  stock  Issued  10% 
^nveyed  to  "Alaska  Native  Foundation". 
3^is  ^  Natives  freely  alienable  In 

G.  Alaska  Native  Foundation— to  be  estab- 
llshed  at  the  end  of  12  years  and  wUl  be  to 
some  extent  a  successor  to  the  Services  Cor- 
poratlon  which  terminates  at  the  end  of  12 
years. 

I.  Capital  conslBta  of  10%  of  outstandlna 
stock  of  Investment  Corporation. 
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2    Purpose  of  the  Foundation  would  be  entire   State   of   Alaska,   except    that   It   is  of  these  Claims  which  have  been  pend- 

educatlonal  (i.e.  scholarships,  ei«.)  and  chart-  limited  and  expires  when  $500  million  U  paid,  jng  for  over  100  years, 

table  for  benefit  of  Natives.                                     K.  Attorney  Pees  and  Expenses— are  limited  j  j^^pg  ^.^at  the  bill,  on  a  roll  call  vote 

H.  Withdrawal  of  Public  Lands  for  VlUages:  to  $1.5  million  for  attorneys  fees,  but  out-of-  ^jjj   j^g   overwhelmingly   passed   by  the 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights— 9  town-  pocket  expenses  are  to  be  re-lmbureed.  Com-  g  x  ^y^  .  wg  can  get  House  artlnn 
shlpe  (a  township  Is  23,040  ^es,  9  X  23,040=  pensatlon  of  attorneys  for  fees  and  expenses  ^ff^^.V^.-u^^^  ^'*°° 
207  360  acres  or  234  square  miles)  wUl  be  Incurred  In  connection  with  the  Alaska  Na-  Detore  aajournmeni  01  l^ongress. 
wUhd^^  fro^  all  fo^  Of  entry.  Including  tlve  land  claims  legislation,  or  In  connection  Mr  President.  I  ask  imaninious  con- 
State  Selection  under  the  Statehood  Act.  for  with  claims  pending  before  the  Indian  sent  that  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  make 
two  years  Claims  Commission  which  have  been  dismiss-  such    technical    corrections    as   may   be 

2  Commission  determines  exact  niamber  of  ed  by  the  terms  of  the  Act,  would  be  set  by  necessary  in  connection  with  the  pend- 

acres  village  is  entitled  to.  depending  upon  the    Chief   Commissioner   of   the    Court    of  jng  measure. 

population,  type  of  land,  and  use.  and  within  Claln^.  TTiebm  provides  that  ^  ^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

statutory  limitations  within  the  bUl.  be  Pald  on  an  hourly  basis  for  services  actu  ^^^^.^^^y    Without  objection,  it  Is  so 

3.  Village  selection  Committee  selects  lands  ally  performed.  ordered 

Jhe^^TaTdefec'^'^nv^I^cr"'""         J'.'^^Ss'pald  over   to  Corporations  and  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

4  ^ifi^not  Uste^inmThe^e  are  194  distributions  to  natives  or  dividends  paid  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 

listed  viSsTmavQualify^^^  to  Individuals  shall  be  exempt  from  sute  and  ^he  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ter^  a'e'ls  a"u7t  2aflv2    ZuT-^J!^l9  Federal  taxation  until  the  »500  ml   Ion  ^e-  ^  mETCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

years  of  age)  and  Commission  certifies  this  to  posited  In  the  Conipensa  Ion  Fund    romthe  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  Washington  yield? 

secretary  ^I'f  "'^'i"'^''^  ^fh.  PundTav^beerf^Uy  Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield 

5,  Provision  Is  made  for  granting  surface  whle  on  deposit  In  the  Fund,  have  been  f  uuy  ^^  mETCALF.  Mr.   President.  I  had 

6    Provision  Is  made  for  granting  surface  taxation  for  12  V^^-^                          ^      ^ig.  I  want  tO  echo  what  OUT  distinguished 

estate  of  2,560  acres  to  bona  fide  reindeer         3.  Gains  on  su»>sequent  sal^  or  othe^  ais^  chairman  has  said,  as  weU  as  the  re- 

husbandryman;  must  not  be  In  national  park,  position  of  the  ^°5^!°'f^_!^ratlon  and  In-  marks   of   the   Senator   from   Colorado 

wildlife  refuge,   national  forest,  or  defense  '■^"°°f„r°c-^^tlon  shall  be  taxable,  but  (Mr.  Allott)  .  that  this  is  landmark  leg- 

^^V-SVroSnC'gr^nt  ng   160   acres  the'^ITu  ^^ITS^'the  fair  market  value  at  illation. 

,^        ,v.i^  ^(r,»nai.i  tn  native  not  time  Of  receipt.                                              ,  This  is  legislation  that  does,  in  my 

rvmage1f'rrl-;afp^^o1rrsldere%ru        "^^1  property  Interests  shall  be  e«mpt  ^^^^^^   ^^,^,^^,^   ^  participation  in 

s  within    he  area  Of  withdrawal  for  village,  from  State  ^«f  P^P^^J, „%"*/^'nleyI?S  ^ur  responsibilities  toward  the  Natives 

If  outside  area  of  withdrawal,  only  surface         5.  Only  K^l>^  °^/f„^  P'Xn  but  the  basli  Of  Alaska.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity 

estate  is  conveyed.  the  Act  are  subject^ Ud  ^f^\l^,,   ^e   fair  to   participate   in   the   growth   and   the 

8.  There  Is  a  withdrawal  of  four  townships  for  computmg   gain                   receipt.  development  of  the  natural  resources  Of 

per  vlUage  In  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  Na-  market  value  of  land  at  time               h  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

tlonal  Forests  (Southeast  Alaska) :  limit  of                 JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ^  ^^^  this  is  a  first  in  the  many 

f^  't„Ze«  rt'usU  but    hc^  SK  take  this  opportunity  *«  express  my  ap-  ^^^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

wi?i.5orTorradmt  natives  r^^  preciation  to  aU  the  members  of  the  com-  ^^^   ^j^^    legislation.    I    am   proud. 

Tor  same ^Ss  mittee  over  the  3-year  penod  the  com-  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  member  of  the 

I   Land  Selection  for  Economic  Potential,  mittee  was  involved  in  hammering  ouv  committee  should  be  proud,  of  the  re- 

1.  2  million  acres  for  timber  potential—  the  legislation  that  is  now  beiore  tne  g^jts  of  the  bill, 

only  the  timber  interests  are  to  be  conveyed,  senate.  The  committee  acted  without  re-  ^  sincerely  hope  that  it  is  passed  by  a 

(Modified  to  1  million  acres  by  floor  amend-  g^rd  to  party  lines.  substantial  majority. 

'^ri^mllllon  acres  to  avoid  hardships  (this  ^.^.^^S^o^t^'tL^Sng  membefS  \?.l  ,  ^^.  JACKSOK  Mr.  President  I  yield 

classification  Is  to  take  care  ot  those  natives  Preciation  to  "^^  ranKing  me  ^^^^  ^^^  remainder  of  my  time,  if  my 

who  did  not  qualify   otherwise,  to  protect  mmority.  the  distmguished  benawr  irom  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^j.  gj^e  will, 

oemetertes.  abandoned  villages,  historical  and  Colorado   (Mr.  Allott  ) .  "f  ^^''l^''";^,  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

cultural  areas.  ( Modified  to  500,000  acres  by  man,  Charles  Cook.  counsel  lor  tne  mi  ^^^^  ^^^  remainder  of  my  time, 

floor  amendment.)  nority:  and  his  assistant,  uaie  snaner,  rpy,ppppoyr)TNo OFFICER  (Mr  Gold- 

3.  Floor  amendment  authorizes  additional  .       t^eir  long   and  continuing   efforts;  ™^ f ^^i^i^Jf  r.,; A„fi;,;^^^ 

1.5  million  acres  for  village  selection  or  selec-  gf   the  two  distinguished  Senators  from  water)  .  The  Chair  will  state  toat  no  fur- 

uon  by  Services  corporation.  Ti^S    Mr    Stevens  and  Mr.  Gravbl,  ther  amendments  are  in  order. 

J.  Revenue  Sharing— this  Is  perhaps  the  ^if^  „*:•//„  ,  J,  ,.__  „nri  hard  in  trying  The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 

most  significant  feature  of  the  bill  with  the  who  worked  SO  long  and  hard  in  trying  ^^^  ^he  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

mo.st  far  reaching  effects.  to  get  a  gooa  Diu.             „,„„ioHr,n  fo  fVio  Thp  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

1.  A  share  of  the  revenues  from  leasable         I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the  .  ™f.  ^jl^  J^^^.  °;°^^^^ 

minerals  In  Alaska  (exclusive  of  the  Outer  members  of  the  staff  on  the  majority,  for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  tne  imra 

Continental  Shelf)  wlU  be  paid  to  the  Alaska  j^rry  Verkler.  staff  director:  and  the  In-  time.                            ^t^totto   t^o  wn 

Native  compensation  Fund  (which  In  turn  {jiyj^ual  assigned  to  this  special  under-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tne  DUi 

pays  it  over  to  the  Services  Corporation  and  i.„j.;„„    -k^j.    William  Van  Ness,  special  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 

to  the  Investment  Corporation)   until  the  'sd  to  the  committee,  who  was  deeply  tion  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question 

2.  Lands  patented  to  the  State  are  ex-  in  that  effort  by  Dan  Dreyfus.  the  roll. 

eluded,  but  tentatively  approved  and  State         j^^^  President,  this  was  a  full  commit-  Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  tne 

selected  landa  are  Included.                              ^pg  gf^ort  The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  the 

3.  A  2%  royalty  (that  is  2%  of  100%  of     ^           ^  conducted Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 

Plus    a%    of    rentals.    Under    present    law,      [I>auehter.l  Senator  from  ^^'^"^"'^Vr^;"^^  p.... 

AlMka  receives  90%  of  Federal  revenues  from         Mr.  JACKSON  '  hearings  in  Alaska) .  I  the  Senator  from  IV^ssissippi  (Mr.  East 

mineral  leasee  on  Federal  land.  With  a  stand-     ^.^ust  sav,  maybe  I  was  right  the  first  land  ).  the  Senator  from  Temiessee    mi. 

ard  %  royalty  oil  and  gas  lease,  the  division     ^^^^  because  he  acted  like  a  Senator  Gore)  .  the  Senator  from  Hawau  (wir. 

of  the  royalty  revenues  would  be  as  follows:     ^^^^  Alaska  when  he  was  in  Alaska,  be-  Inouye)  .  the  Senator  from  Mlnne«)W 

Rovaity-12  5                                      Percent     cause  he  did  such  a  fair  and  objective  job  < Mr.  McCarthy)    the  Senator  from  New 

Native    shaxe                                 ....2.00     in  conducting  the  hearings  up  there,  as  Mexico    (Mr.    Montoya).    the    fenator 

S'S:;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:::::::  \ti  -.-Mrpsr.. .  .a„.  =..  .„.  p^^Bi^^BB 
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I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  is  absent 
on  oflBclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya)  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mdndt)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

(No.  244  Leg.] 
TEAS— 76 


Aiken 

Gravel 

Muskle 

AUen 

Orlfan 

Nelson 

Allott 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Harris 

Pastore 

Balder 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Holland 

Percy 

Bennett 

HolUngs 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Hoggs 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith,  lU. 

Cock 

Long 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Crajiaton 

Math  las 

Stevens 

Curtis 

McCleUsn 

Symington 

I3oIe 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Tower 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J 

Ervin 

Metcslf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Miller 

Young.  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Gocdell 

Murphy 

NATS— 8 

Fanr^in 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Gold  water 

Kennedy 

Williams,  Del. 

HaE£«n 

Saxbe 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gore 

Russell 

Carjion 

Inouye 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

McCarthy 

Tydlngs 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Tarborough 

Domlclck 

Montoya 

Eastland 

Mundt 

So  the  bill  (S.  1830)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain land  claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1970". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  there  Is  an  Immediate  need  for 
a  fair.  Just,  and  final  settlement  of  all  land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives.  Native  VUlages  and 
groups;  that  the  claims  of  Alaska  Natives  to 
the  lands  of  Alaska,  because  they  have  not 
been  Judicially  or  legislatively  determined. 
constitute  a  cloud  on  the  title  to  lands  In 
Alaska;  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Alaska 
Native  people,  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the 
Federal  government  are  served  by  a  prompt 
and  final  legislative  settlement;  and  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  effect  such  a  settle- 
ment by  providing — 

(1)  a  grant  to  each  Native  VUlage  which 
qualifies  under  the  requirements  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  In  this  Act  of  title  to  the 
village  site  and  additional  lands  adjacent 
thereto  for  community  use  and  expansion; 

'2)  for  the  organization  of  Native  corpo- 


rations and.  In  order  to  promote  economic 
self-sufflclency  as  well  as  enhance  the  Na- 
tives' present  and  future  welfare,  for  a  trans- 
fer of  lands,  rights,  and  revenues  to  such 
corporations; 

(3)  a  payment  of  $500,000,000  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years  as  compensation  for  lands 
taken  in  the  past  for  Federal  purposes  or 
conveyed  by  patent  or  otherwise  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  or  to  other  third  parties  and  for 
the  extinguishment  by  this  Act  of  all  re- 
maining aboriginal  rights; 

(4)  a  right  to  receive  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  from  the  leasing  and  sale  of  min- 
erals on  certain  lands  In  Alaska,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  this  Act,  as  compensation 
for  lands  taken  In  the  past  and  for  the 
extinguishment  by  this  Act  of  all  remaining 
aboriginal  rights; 

( 5 )  authority  for  individual  Natives  to  ac- 
quire ownership  of  the  lands  which  they  use 
and  occupy  for  homes,  businesses,  fishing, 
hunting  and  trapping  camps,  and  for  rein- 
deer husbandry; 

(6)  a  grant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Services 
and  Development  Corporation  of  the  right 
to  select  certain  lands  for  their  economic 
potential  and  to  avoid  cases  of  undue  hard- 
ship; and, 

(7)  protection  of  Native  subsistence  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  trapping  and  gathering  rights 
and,  where  It  Is  within  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  subsistence  blotlc  resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  fiu-ther  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  legal  settlement  provided  In 
this  Act  constitutes  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  of  claims  to  land  and  does 
not  and  will  not  constitute  a  precedent  for 
reopening,  renegotiating  or  legislating  upon 
any  past  settlement  Involving  land  claims  or 
other  matters  with  any  Native  organization  or 
any  tribe,  band,  or  Identifiable  group  of 
American  Indians. 

(c)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  this  settlement  promptly, 
with  certainty,  and  in  conformity  to  the  real 
economic  and  social  needs  of  Alaska  Natives 
by  avoiding  litigation,  by  maximizing  the 
participation  by  Natives  In  declsons  affect- 
ing their  rights  and  property  and  by  vesting 
In  them  as  rapidly  as  prudent  and  feasible 
control  over  the  land  set  aside  and  the  cor- 
porations organized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
without  (1)  establishing  any  permanent 
ru:lally  defined  Institutions,  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  obligations;  (2)  creating  a  reserva- 
tion system  or  leng^y  trusteeship;  or  (3) 
ultimately  adding  to  the  categories  of 
property  and  organizations  enjoying  special 
tax  privileges  or  to  the  legislation  establish- 
ing special  relationships  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  replace,  diminish  or  otherwise  mod- 
ify any  right,  privilege,  or  obligation  of 
Alaska  Natives  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Alaska,  nor  to  reUeve, 
replace,  or  diminish  any  obligation  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  rights  and  welfare  of  Alaska  Natives 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Alaska.  The  payments  and  grants  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  constitute  compen- 
sation for  the  extinguishment  of  claims  to 
land,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  substitute 
for  any  governmental  programs  otherwise 
available  to  the  Native  people  of  Alaska  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Alaska,  nor  to  effect  a  change  or  changes  in 
the  petroletun  reserve  policy  reflected  In  sec- 
tions 7421  through  7438  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  except  as  specifically 
provided  In  this  Act. 

(e)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  a  Jurisdictional  Act. 
to  confer  Jurisdiction  to  sue,  nor  to  grant 
Implied  consent  to  Natives  to  sue  the  United 
States  or  any  of  Its  officers  with  respect  to 
the  claims  extinguished  by  the  operation 
of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term — 

(a I  "Commission"  means  the  .Alaska  Na- 
tive Commission  established  by  this  .'Vet; 

lb)  "Fund"  means  the  Alaska  Native  Com- 
pensation Fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  established  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act; 

(c)  "Investment  Corporation"  means  the 
Alaska  Native  Investment  Corporation  au- 
thorized to  be  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  "Municipal  Corporation"  means  any 
Native  Village  Incorporated  as  a  general 
unit  of  municipal  government  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska: 

(e)  "National  Corporation"  means  the 
Alaska  Native  National  Corporation  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(f )  "Native"  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  an  Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo,  or 
Aleut  ot  one-fourth  degree  or  more  Alaska 
Indian.  Eskimo  or  Aleut  blood,  or  a  combina- 
tion thereof.  Including  any  Native  as  so  de- 
lined  whose  adoptive  parent  Is  not  a  Native 
and.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of  a  minimum 
blood  quantum,  also  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  Is  regarded  as  an  Alaska 
Native  by  the  Native  Village  or  Native  group 
of  which  he  claims  to  be  a  member  and 
whose  father  or  mother  Is  (or.  If  deceased, 
was)  regarded  as  Native  by  such  village  or 
group:  Provided,  however]  That  "Native" 
as  defined  in  this  Act  does  not  Include  any 
Tslmshlan  Indian  blood,  or  the  blood  of  any 
other  Native  tribe,  band,  clan,  or  group  which 
came  to  reside  upon  or  occupy  lands  In  Alaska 
after  June  30.  1867; 

(g)  "Native  group"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
clan,  village,  community,  or  village  associa- 
tion of  Natives  In  Alaska; 

(h)  "Native  Village"  means  any  Native 
group  which  Is  composed  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  or  more  Natives  and  which  meets  the 
reqxilrements  set  forth  In  section  13  or  22 
of  this  Act; 

(i)  "public  lands"  means  all  Federal  lands 
and  Interests  therein  situated  In  Alaska  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except:  (I) 
the  smallest  practicable  tract  (but  not  less 
than  forty  acres) ,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, enclosing  Improved  land  actually  used 
In  connection  with  the  administration  of  any 
Federal  installation,  and  (2)  land  selections 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  which  have  been 
patented  or  tentatively  approved  undw  sec- 
tion 6(g)  of  the  Alaska  SUtehood  Act  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  341.  77  Stat.  223) ; 

( J )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(k)  "Services  Corporation"  means  the 
Alaska  Native  Services  and  Development  Cor- 
ixiratlon  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(1)   "State"  means  the  State  of  Alaska; 

(m)  "Village  Corporation"  means  an 
Alaska  Native  Village  Corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to  hold. 
Invest,  manage  and /or  distribute  lands, 
property,  fimds.  and  other  rights  and  assete 
for  and  on  behalf  of  a  NaUve  Village  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  Act;  and 

(n)  "Urban  Corporation"  means  the  Alaska 
Native  Urban  Corporation  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

DBCLAEATION    OF    SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
constitute  a  full  and  final  settlement  and 
extinguishment  of  any  and  all  claims  against 
the  United  States,  the  State  and  all  other 
persons  which  are  based  upon  aboriginal 
right,  title,  use,  or  oceupancy  of  land  In 
Alaska  (Including  submerged  land  under- 
neath all  water  areas,  both  Inland  and  off- 
shore, and  Including  any  aboriginal  htint- 
ing  or  flashing  rights  that  may  exist)  by  any 
Native,  Native  Village,  or  Native  group  or 
claims  arising  under  the  Act  of  May  17.  1884 
(23  Stat.  24) .  or  the  Act  of  June  6,  IBOO  (31 
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Stat.  321),  or  any  other  statute  or  treaty  of  proprtated  within  six  months  after  the  end 

the  United  States  relating  to  Native  use  or  of   the  fiscal   year   In  which   payable,  shall 

occupancy  of  land,  including  all  land  claims  draw  Interest  at  the   then  current  rate  on 

^but  not  claims  based  on  grounds  other  than  short  term  treasury  obligations, 

loss  of  original  Indian  title  land)    pending  (d)    All  moneys  paid  into  the  Fund  shall 

before  any  court  or  the  Indian  Claims  Com-  bear  Interest  from  the  date  of  deposit  at  the 

mission  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  until  paid 

(b)(1)    The   Secretary   is   authorized   and  to  the  Services  Corporation  or  Its  successor 

directed,    together    with    other    appropriate  and  the  Investment  Corporation  or  its  suc- 

agencles  of  the  United  States  Government,  cessor.  Until  Incorporation  and  formal   or- 

promptly  to  Initiate  a  study  and  to  develop  ganlzation  of  the  corporations  pursuant  to 

programs  for  the  orderly  transition  of  edu-  sections  8  and  10  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 

cational,  health,  welfare,  and  other  respon-  may  temporarily  withdraw  moneys  from  the 

sibilittes  for  the  Alaska  Native  people  from  Fund  for  Investment  in  short-term  obllga- 

the   United  States   to  the  State   of  Alaska,  tlons  of  the  United  States  or  for  deposit  with 

Within  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  financial  Institutions  qualified  to  receive  and 

of  this  Act,  the  United  States  shall  cease  to  hold    public    funds    of    the    United    States: 

provide   services    to    any    citizen    of    Alaska  Provided,  That  any  such  investment  or  de- 

eolely  on  the  basis  of  his  racial  or  ethnic  posit  made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  at  the 

background:    Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  highest  current  rate  obtainable, 

subsection  shall  affect  services  furnished  the  (e)  (1)   Moneys  paid  or  deposited  into  the 

Natives  through  the  Department  of  Health,  Fund  shall  be   paid   or  distributed  for  the 

Education,    and    Welfare,    or    diminish    the  benefit  of  the  Natives  in  accordance  with  the 

applicability  of  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934,  as  provisions  of  this  .A.ct.  The  Secretary  of  the 

amended  (48  Stat.  596),  or  the  Acts  of  Sep-  Treasury  shall  make  such  payments  and  dis- 

tember  23,  1950,  as  amended,  (64  Stat.  967),  trlbutlons   pursuant   to   the   following   pay- 

and  September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (64  Stat,  ment  schedule  to  tlie  Services     Corporation 

1100).  and  to  the  Investment  Corporation: 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to ^ 

the  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of  this  Alaska  Native     Alaska  Native 

subsection,  on  the  need  for  any  additional  investment      Services  and 

legislative  authority,  and  on  the  availability  Fiscal  year  (commencing  m  the               Corp.      Development 

of  State  and  general  Federal  assistance  pro-  (iscal  year  of  enactment)               (percent)  Corp.  (percent) 

grams  to  provide  any  necessary  and  needed 

services  to  Alaska  Natives  as  citizens  of  the  jj, 

State  of  Alaska  and  the  United  States.  With-  Zd.".';".'."!.''".'."!".'.'"!."!!! 

In  four  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this      3d  

Act  the  Secretary  shall  present  a  plan  to  the     ™ 

Congress  for  the  transition  of  programs  re-  6th!.".'I""IIIIIIIi;;;ririII 

ferred  to  In  subsection   (b)(1)   hereof.  The      7th 

plan  presented  by  the  Secretary  shall  take     8th 

effect  within  five  years  from  the  effective  date      ,q,j; 

of  this  Act:    Provided.  That  the  plan  pre-  nth""""""""'"-""'" 

sented  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject  to      I2th 

the  provisions  and  the  procedures  set  out  In 

section  906,  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  ^g)  For  the  first  five  fiscal  years  from  the 

(3)  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsec-  ^^te  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  prior  to  mak- 
tlon  4(b)  shall  apply  to  the  services  and  pro-  ,pg  jj^g  pa\-men:s  and  distributions  required 
grams  furnished  the  Tslmshlan  Indians  on  ^y  subsection  (e)(1)  hereof,  the  Secretary 
the  Annette  Islands  Reserve.  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  the  Fund  to 
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AL.ASKA     NATIVE    COMPENSATION    FtTND 

Stc.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $500,000,000  as  compensa- 
tion to  the  Natives  for  lands  and  Interests  In 
lands  taken  In  the  past  or  to  which  their 
rights  and  claims  are  extinguished  by  this 
Act,  such  compensation  to  be  paid  into  the 
Alaska  Native  Compensation  Fund  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  twelve-year  payout 
schedule: 

(1)  $20,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective,  of  which 
$1,500,000  shall  be  set  aside  In  the  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  attorneys'  fees  pur- 
suant to  section  26  of  this  Act,  and  $350,000 
shall  be  set  aside  In  the  Fund  for  the  pur- 
poses set  out  In  subsection  5(g)  hereof; 

(2)  $50,000,000  during  the  second  fiscal 
year; 

(3)  $70,000,000  during  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  fiscal  years; 

(4)  $40,000,000  during  the  sixth  fiscal  year; 
and 

(5)  $30,000,000  during  each  of  the  next  six 
fiscal  years, 

(b)  As  additional  compensation  to  the 
Natives  for  lands  and  interests  In  lands 
taken  In  the  past  or  to  which  their  rights 
and  claims  are  extinguished  by  this  Act, 
there  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Fund  all  reve- 
nues derived  from  revenue  sharing  pursu- 
ant to  section  18  of  this  Act  and  the  lim- 
itations therein. 

(c)  No  Interest  shall  be  paid  on  the  un- 
appropriated or  unaccrued  balance  of  the 
compensation  under  subsections  5  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  annual 
payments  or  portions  of  annual  payments 
which  are  due  under  the  schedule  set  out 
In  subsection  5(ai,  but  have  not  been  ap- 


the  Investment  Corporation  the  difference 
between  the  Investment  Corporation's  cur- 
rent earnings  on  its  investments  and  $4.- 
000,000.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  pay  shareholders  a  mmimum 
quarterly  dividend  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  10(h)  (1). 

(f)  All  moneys  paid  or  deposited  into  the 
Fund  after  the  twelfth  fiscal  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  Services  Corporation  and  the 
Investment  Corporation  or  their  successors 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  twelfth  year  In 
the  payment  schedule  set  out  In  subsection 
(e)  (1 )  hereof. 

(g)  Up  to  S350.000  of  the  moneys  paid  or 
deposited  into  the  Fund  in  the  first  fiscal 
year  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  upon  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  recognized  Associations  of  Ala.ska  Na- 
tives to  reimburse  them  for  actual  costs  In- 
curred in  filing;  protests,  preserving  land 
claims,  advancing  land  claim  settlement 
legislation,  and  presenting  testimony  to  the 
Congress  on  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims. 
Moneys  p.iid  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  paid  first  to  the  recoirnizea  State- 
wide association,  and  then,  to  thr  extent 
funds  are  available,  to  regional  Native  As- 
sociations as  determined  by  the  Commission. 
The  determination  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  final  without  regard  to  subsection  (6)  (J) 
of  this  Act.  Such  moneys  shall  not  be  used 
to  pay  any  attorney's  fees  or  expenses. 

(h)  None  of  the  funds  paid  or  distributed 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  any  of  the  Cor- 
porations established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  expended,  donated,  or  otherwise 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda, or  Intervening  In  (Including  the  pub- 


lishing or  distributing  of  statements)  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date for  public  office.  Any  person  who  will- 
fully violates  the  foregoing  provision  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. 

ALASKA  NATIVE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Alaska  Native  Commission 
is  hereby  established.  The  Commission  shall 
be  In  existence  for  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  first  meeting,  or  for  less  than  seven 
years  if  Its  duties  under  this  Act  are  com- 
pleted. The  Commission  shall  be  compared 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  three  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  at  least  two  of  the 
members  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  Natives  who  are  residents  of  the  State. 
Upon  assuming  office,  each  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  become  a  full-time  Fed- 
eral employee.  The  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions on  conflicts  of  Interest  applicable  to 
other  Federal  employees  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  members  of  the  CJommlsslon,  but  this 
provision  shall  not  be  deemed  to  preclude 
a  Native  from  serving  as  a  member :  Provided, 
That  such  Native  Commissioner  shall  not 
participate  In  any  proceeding  before  the 
Commission  in  which  his  participation 
would  be  In  conflict  with  section  208  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  for  four  years  for  the 
first  three  members  appointed,  and  three 
years  for  the  remaining  two  members.  There- 
after the  terms  shall  be  until  the  Commission 
expires:  Provided,  That  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Commission 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  a  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  lias 
been  appointed  and  has  qualified  to  take 
office.  The  President  shall  choose  a  Chairman 
from  the  Commission's  membership,  and  the 
Commission  may  elect  by  a  majority  vote 
of  its  membership  other  officers,  SBch  as  a 
Vice  Chairman,  as  it  may  find  necessary  to 
perform  Its  functions.  A  member  of  the 
Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  Initially  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $32,500  per  year. 
The  other  four  Commissioners  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per  year. 
The  salaries  of  the  Commission  members  and 
the  Chairman  may  Increase  at  the  same  rate 
as  general  salary  Increases  for  classified  Fed- 
eral employees.  No  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion's staff  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
m  excess  of  that  paid  to  members  of  the 
Commission. 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  Alaska.  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sion deems  that  the  convenience  of  the  public 
or  the  parties  may  be  promoted,  or  delay 
or  expenses  may  be  minimized,  or  at  the 
request  of  any  party.  It  may  establish  other 
offices,  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  pro- 
ceedings at  any  other  place,  Including  other 
States,  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties  In- 
volved, that  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
shall  direct.  The  Commission  shall  have  an 
official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed, 
and  which  shall  be  preserved  In  the  custody 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  and  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  a  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission and  such  legal  counsel  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
the  Commission  shall  appoint  such  other 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  In  exercising 
Its  power  and  duties.  The  compensation  of  all 
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employees  appointed  by  the  Commission  shall 
be  fixed  m  accordance  with  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  6(c)  hereof, 

(f)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act,  three  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
and  official  action  may  be  taken  only  on  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  three  members, 
but  a  special  panel  composed  of  one  or  more 
members  upon  order  of  the  Commission  may 
conduct  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  pro- 
vided for  m  this  Act  and  submit  the  record 
of  such  hearing  or  proceeding  to  the  entire 
Commission  for  Its  action  thereon.  Such 
record  shall  be  made  available  to  the  parties, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  comment  thereon,  before  any  final  action 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  give  reasonable 
notice  to  the  Interested  parties  and  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  appear  and  be  heard, 
and  shall  afford  the  parties  an  opportunity 
to  present  evidence  before  making  a  final  de- 
termination upon  any  protest,  claim,  or  other 
contested  matter. 

(3)  A  party  to  any  proceeding  before  the 
Commission  may  appear  on  his  own  behalf  or 
be  represented  by  counsel  of  his  own  choice. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
establish  Its  own  rules  of  procedure  to  carry 
out  Its  duties  tinder  this  Act.  Except  where 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act  the  Federal  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  500  et  seq.) 
will  apply.  Each  official  action  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  entered  In  writing,  and  Its 
hearings  and  records  thereof  shall  be  open  to 
the  public. 

(h)(1)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  sign  and  Issue  subpoenas  for  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments, and  may  administer  oaths.  Witnesses, 
other  than  direct  parties  In  Interest,  sum- 
moned before  the  Commission  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  with  a  Com- 
mission subpoena  shall  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment in  accordance  with  section  104  of  title 
43.  United  States  Code.  The  Commission  may 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  bv  deposition  In 
any  proceeding  before  It  and  In  any  stage  of 
such  proceeding  after  reasonable  notice  Is 
first  given  In  WTltlng  by  the  partv  or  his  at- 
torney of  record,  which  notice  shall  state  the 
name  of  the  witness  and  the  time  and  place 
of  the'.taking  of  his  deposition. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  call  upon  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  United  States  for  anv  infor- 
mation it  may  deem  necessarv  for  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(3)  In  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding 
before  the  (Commission,  letters,  papers,  docu- 
ments, maps,  transcrlpte,  or  records  of  any 
executive  agency  or  court  of  the  United 
States  (or  a  certified  copy  thereof)  may  be 
used  m  evidence  Insofar  as  relevant  "and 
material.  Every  executive  agencv  of  the 
united  States  having  possession  thereof  shall 
make  available  for  copying  and  inspection 
such  letters,  papers,  documents,  maps,  tran- 
scripts, and  records  bearing  upon  matters 
wrore  the  Commission  to  anv  interested  Na- 
tives, Native  group.  Native  Villages,  or  Native 
corporations,  or  their  representatives  as  pro- 
Code        ^^*^^*°'^  552  of  title  5,  United  States 

(1)  Each  decision  made  by  the  Commis.sion 

^^\t?Z  ^^^  "^^^^  °°  ^'^"^h  It  was  made, 
and  Shall  bear  the  signatures  of  the  members 
ui  tne  Commission  who  concur  therein  and 
upon  Issuance  of  a  decision  under  this  Act,' 
the  Commission  shall  cause  a  true  copy  there- 
^d  th!,^*'l!*'y  certified  mall  to  all  parties 
and  theh-  attorneys  of  record.  When  appro- 

E;^^^  1^'"'°''  "^^  «^^1  include  the 
^^If^,  ^^*  "P^"^  ''^c^  the  CommIsslon-8 
conclusions  are  based,  and  a  statement  of  Its 


reasons  for  such  findings  and  conclusions. 
The  Commission  shall  cause  each  decision  to 
be  entered  on  its  official  record  together  with 
any  written  opinion  prepared  by  any  mem- 
bers In  support  of,  or  dissenting  frum.  any 
decision. 

(J)  Except  where  otherwise  provided,  de- 
cisions issued  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  by  the  United 
States  District  Courts  upon  the  filing  in  such 
court  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
decision  of  a  petition  by  any  person  aggrieved 
by  the  decision  praying  that  the  action  of 
the  Com.mlssion  be  modified  or  set  itside  in 
whole  or  m  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  sent  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  to  any  other  party  to  the  proceeding 
and  to  the  CX)ininlsslon,  and  thereupon  the 
Commission  shall  certify  and  file  m  such 
court  the  record  upon  which  the  decision 
complained  of  was  based.  The  court  shall 
hear  such  appeal  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Commission.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive.  The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  decision  or  may  remand  the 
proceedings  to  the  Commission  for  such  fur- 
ther action  as  It  directs.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  and  by  the  Supreme  <3ourt  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  section  1254,  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(k)  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission  shall  include  during  the  period 
of  its  existence — 

(1)  the  Issuance  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  preparing  a  final  membership  roll  of  Na- 
tives and  a  roster  of  Native  Villages  quali- 
fied for  benefits  iinder  this  Act; 

(2)  the  determination  of  eligibility  for  In- 
clusion on  such  roll  and  roster,  respectively, 
and  of  protests  with  respect  thereto; 

(3)  the  hearing  of,  and  decision  upon,  any 
appeal  from  a  refusal  of  the  Services  CorpcH 
ration  to  approve  a  village  plan  for  the  man- 
agement and  expendltiu'e  of  funds,  as  pro- 
vided m  section  11  (e) ; 

(4)  the  determination  of  Village  land  en- 
titlement, the  determination  of  regional 
boundaries  under  section  9(a),  the  determi- 
nation of  land  dlsput€s  between  Native  Vil- 
lages, the  determination  of  disputes  relating 
to  land  patents,  and  the  certification  of  eligi- 
bility for  patents  under  this  Act; 

(5)  the  approval  of  land  transactions  as 
provided  under  this  Act;   and 

(6)  such  other  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  are  provided  under  this  Act. 

(1)  During  the  same  period  of  time  no  per- 
son may  serve  In  more  than  any  one  of  the 
following  capacities: 

(1)  as  a  member  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  on  the  board  of  directors  or  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Services  Corporation; 

(3)  on  the  board  of  directors  or  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Investment  Corporation. 

(m)  Upon  termination  of  the  Commis- 
sion's existence  or  upon  completion  of  its 
duties  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  subsection 
6(a)  hereof,  any  pending  business,  any  un- 
completed matters,  or  any  duties  required  to 
be  performed  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Secretarv  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Insofar  as  is 
practicable,  and  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion vrtth  the  Commission  and  the  General 
Services  Administration,  shall  provide  for  the 
dlsposlton  and  preservation  of  the  c:k>mmls- 
slon  records:  Provided,  such  records  shall  re- 
main available  for  public  Inspection,  copying 
and  other  appropriate  use. 

ENROLLMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  In  order  to  facUltate  the  se- 
lection and  management  of  lands,  the  use  of 
funds  and  the  organization  of  corporations 
In  furtherance  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  wtlhln  six  months  after  the 


effective  date  of  tliis  Act,  pursuant  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  prescribe,  a 
temporary  census  roll  of  all  Natives  born  on 
or  before  April  15,  1969,  and  living  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tins  Act.  Such  roll  shall 
show  With  respect  to  each  Native,  liisofar  as 
is  practicable,  his  name,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  date  and  place  of  parents'  birth,  de- 
gree of  Native  blood  and  the  Native  Village 
or  Native  group  of  which  he  Is  a  member. 
The  decision  of  the  Secretary  regarding  the 
eligibility  of  any  person  for  inclusion  on  the 
temporary  census  roll  shall  be  final:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  person  list.ed  on  an  existing 
membership  roll  of  any  Native  Village  or 
group  pursuant  to  requirements  similar  to 
those  set  out  In  suteection  3ili  sha:;  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  eligible  for  enrollment. 

(2)  Any  person  listed  on  the  temporary 
census  roll  who  is  nineteen  years  o;  age  or 
over  at  the  time  of  voting  sliall  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  directors  for  the 
Corporations,  as  provided  In  this  Act,  and 
In  the  election  for  the  Land  Selection  Com- 
mittee of  the  village,  if  any,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  as  provided  in  sections  11,  14.  and 
23.  The  population  of  each  Native  Village 
which  meets  the  requirements  set  oat  m, 
as  Is  appropriate,  section  13  or  23  of  this  Act! 
as  shown  on  the  temporary  census  roll  and 
as  corrected  at  the  time  of  determination, 
shall  be  the  basis  for  determining  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  to  which  the  Natne  Vil- 
lage Corporation  Is  entitled  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
however,  the  temporary  census  roll  shall  not, 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  right 
of  any  Native,  any  Native  Village  Corpora- 
tion, or  any  other  corporation  to  receive 
funds  and  property  or  otherwise  to  share  in 
the  benefits  accorded  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska  under  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  prepare.  In 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  may  prescribe:  (A)  within  five  vears 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  a  "final 
membership  roll  of  all  Natives  born  on  or 
before  April  15.  19G9.  and  living  on  the  e.Tec- 
tive  date  of  this  Act.  including  a  .-eparate 
listing  and  designation  of  the  membership  of 
each  Native  Village  Corporation,  the  Urban 
Corporation  and  the  National  Corporation 
and  (B)  a  roster  of  all  Native  Villages  whlcli 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  13  or  23  and 
are  eliglta'e  for  benefits  hereunder,  within 
three  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
Before  any  such  roll  or  rosier  is  finally 
approved  by  the  CommissKn,  it  fhall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  in  such 
other  manner  as  the  Commls.sion  ^hall  find 
practicable  and  effective  (includi;,g  po.'iing 
in  each  Native  Village  listed  in  the  rr  ster 
and  In  each  village  which  was  denied  inclu- 
sion in  the  roster).  Any  applicant  denied 
enrollment  or  any  village  omitted  from  the 
roster  shall  be  notified  by  the  Cominis.-,ou  in 
writing  of  the  Commission's  action  a:.d  of 
his  or  their  right  to  protest  such  action. 

(2)  Within  three  months  after  notice  of  the 
Commission's  action,  any  person  denied  en- 
rollment or  any  Native  "group  whose  village 
is  omitted  from  the  village  rosier,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  have  the  right  to  protest 
such  denial  or  omission  to  the  Commission, 
and  within  three  months  after  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Secretary  or  any 
Native  Village  eligible  under  section  13  or 
23  or  the  Urban  and  National  Ck)rix3ratlons 
shall  have  the  right  to  protest  to  the  (Com- 
mission the  Inclusion  of  any  Individual  on 
the  membership  roll  or  anv  vniage  on  the 
roster  of  NaUve  Villages.  Anv  Native  Village 
shall  have  the  right,  for  three  months  after 
publication  of  the  membership  roll  in  the 
Federal  Register,  to  protest  a  designation  of 
membership  therein  by  a  Native  on  behalf 
of  himself  or  his  children  below  the  age  of 
nineteen  imder  subsection  (c)  hereof.  Such 
protests  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  by 
the  Commission  and  Judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided in  section  6(J)  of  this  Act.  The  mem- 
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bershlp  rolls  and  village  roster  prepared  by 
the  Commission,  as  modified  after  any  hear- 
ing or  Judicial  review,  shall  be  final  and  shall 
be  promulgated  by  publication  In  the  Federal 

Register.  _.!.»» 

(c)  Each  NaUve  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  the  Native  Village  in  which  he  and 
his  children  under  the  age  or  nineteen  years 
are  to  be  listed  as  members  and.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  protest  by  the  named  village  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  (2)  hereof,  such  des- 
ignation shall  be  final.  In  the  event  a  Native 
Village  does  protest  a  designation  of  mem- 
bership, the  Commission  shall  determine  the 
Native  Village  or  vUlages,  if  any,  of  which  the 
Native  and  his  children  under  the  age  of 
nineteen  are  members,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  of  membership  shall  be  upon  the  in- 
dividual In  making  Its  determination,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  hereof,  the  Commission  shall  give 
prtorlcv  to  villages  in  the  following  order: 
(1)  to"  the  Native  Village  where  the  NaUvo 
resides  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  If 
such  residence  has  continued  without  sub- 
stantial interruption  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years;  (2)  to  the  Native  VUlage 
where  the  Native  previously  resided  for  a 
period  or  periods  which  aggregate  ten  years 
or  more;  (3)  to  the  Native  Village  where  the 
Native  was  born;  (4)  to  the  Native  VUlage 
where  either  parent  of  such  Native  was  born; 

(5)  to  the  Native  Village  where  the  Native 
resides  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  to  a  Native  Village  from  which  an  an- 
cestor of  the  Native  came:  Provided,  That  the 
Commission,  upon  the  request  of  any  Native, 
shall  have  discretion  to  deviate  from  the 
foregoing  prlorltiea  and  declare  such  person 
and  or  his  child  under  the  age  of  nineteen 
to  be  a  member  of  a  Native  Village  from 
which  he  otherwise  would  be  excluded  In 
order  to  avoid  hardship  (such  as  the  division 
of  a  family)  or  any  other  unreasonable 
claesiflcatlon. 

(d)  Natives  who  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments to  qualify  as  members  of  a  Native 
Village  set  out  in  this  section  or  Native 
residents  of  urban  areas  who  do  not  Indicate 
or  state  their  intention  to  return  to  a  Na- 
tive Village  shall  be  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Urban  Alaska  Native  roll  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act 
through  the  Urban  Corporation  established 
pursuant  to  section  12. 

(e)  Natives  living  outside  the  State  and 
who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  to  qualify 
as  members  of  a  Native  Village  or  who  do 
not  indicate  or  state  their  Intention  to  re- 
turn to  a  Native  Village  shall  be  listed  as 
members  of  the  Alaska  Native  National  roll 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  benefits  un- 
der this  Act  through  the  National  Corpora- 
tion established  pursuant  to  section  12. 

(f)  In  preparing  the  final  membership 
roll  the  Commission  shall  insure  that  each 
Alaska  Native  Is  designated  a  member  of  an 
eligible  Native  Village  or  a  member  of  either 
the  Urban  or  the  National  Corporations 
established  pursuant  to  section  12. 

(g)  Any  person  who  gives  false  informa- 
tion to  qualify  himself  or  any  other  person 
for  inclusion  on  the  temporary  census  roll  or 
upon  a  Native  membership  roll,  willfully 
and  with  knowledge  that  such  information 
Is  f.ilse.  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  and, 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  a 
year,  or  both. 

ALASKA      N.\TrVE      SERVICES      AND      DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Alaska  Native  Services  and  Development 
Corporation  as  a  non-profit  membership 
corporation  which  shall  have  the  powers 
hereinafter  granted.  The  Services  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  a  Federally  chartered  corpora- 
tion but  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  and 
shall  cease  to  be  in  existence   after  twelve 


fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thus  Act. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  President  shall  serve 
as  the  Incorporators  and  shall  prepare  the 
original  articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
Services  Corporation  in  a  form  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  shall 
serve  as  the  Initial  board  of  directors  until 
the  Native  members  of  the  board  are  elected. 
The  Incorporators  shall  file  the  articles  of 
incorporation  with  the  Secretary  within  six 
months  after  their  appointment  as  members 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incor- 
porated and  formally  organized  as  of  the  date 
of  such  filing.  The  incorporators  also  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce  of 
the  State.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  advance  from  the 
Services  Corporation's  share  of  moneys  In 
the  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  the  Services 
Corporation. 

(b)(1)  The  management  of  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors,  -wnicli  shall  consist  of  eighteen 
members: 

(A)  four  members  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  each  member  shall  serve  a  term  of  one, 
two.  three  or  four  years.  Members  so  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  until  their  successor  has 
been  appointed;  and. 

(B)  fourteen  members  of  which  shall  be 
elected  by  the  voting  members  of  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation   on    the  following  basis: 

(1)  one  member  representing  and  elected 
by  each  of  the  twelve  regions  of  Alaska  as 
determined  by  section  9  of  this  Act; 

111)  one  member  representing  and  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Urban  Alaska  Native 
roll;  and 

(ill)  one  member  representing  and  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Alaska  Native  Na- 
tional roll. 

Members  of  the  board  so  elected  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  four  years  or  until  their  succes- 
sors have  been  elected  and  qualified:  Pro- 
vided, That  among  the  directors  first  elected, 
two  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year,  four 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years,  four  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  three  years,  and  four  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  four  years:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  directors  who  serve  the 
shorter  terms  shall  be  determined  by  a  draw- 
ing of  lots  conducted  by  the  initial  board. 
Any  director  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  only  for  the  period  of  the  imexplred 
term  of  the  director  whom  he  succeeds.  Elec- 
tions for  membership  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration or  bylaws  of  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion: Provided.  That  the  first  such  election 
shall  be  held  not  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
Incorporation  of  the  Services  Corporation. 

(2)  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  a 
chairman  annually  from  among  Its  own  mem- 
bership. The  board  also  may  appoint  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Services  Corporation  to  fill  a 
vacancy  within  its  membership,  but  such 
appointed  director  shall  serve  only  until 
the  next  regular  election  of  directors. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
to  the  contrary,  the  Initial  board  of  directors 
of  the  Services  Corporation  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  exercise  only  the  following 
corporate  powers:  (A)  completion  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Corporation  and  qualify- 
ing it  to  do  business.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  adoption  of  a  corporate  seal, 
the  opening  of  bank  accounts,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  place  or  places  of  business  and  the 
rental  or  acquisition  of  all  necessary  oflBces. 
furnishings,  equipment  and  supplies  related 
thereto,  subject  to  the  condition  that  no 
lease  shall  be  for  a  period  In  excess  of  one 


year;  (B)  approval  of  amendments  to  the 
articles  of  Incorporation;  (C)  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  of  the  Corporation,  the  hiring 
of  other  employees  and  the  employment  of 
consultants,  accountants,  and  other  profes- 
sional or  financial  advisers,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  no  contract  of  employment 
shall  be  for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  year; 
(D)  the  receipt,  investment,  and  distribution 
of  moneys  from  the  Fund  in  accordance  with 
subsections  8  (e)  and  (f)  hereof;  (E)  the  ex- 
penditure of  corporate  funds  to  pay  for  or 
carry  out  the  activities  authorized  under  this 
section;  (F)  the  conduct  of  the  first  election 
for  membership  on  the  board  of  directors, 
and  (G)  take  any  actions  necessary  to  or- 
ganize the  Urban  and  National  Corporations. 

(c)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  have  a 
president,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  board,  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  board  and 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The 
president  and  other  officers  of  the  Services 
Corporation  may,  but  need  not,  be  members 
of  the  board.  No  officer  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration shall  receive  any  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Services  Corporation 
during  the  period  of  his  employment  by  the 
Corporation.  The  president  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  conducting  the  business  and  affairs 
of  the  Services  Corporation  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  and  the  policies  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  shall  appoint  such 
employees  as  the  board  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  (i)  Until  publication  of  the  member- 
ship roll  in  accordance  with  subsection  7(b) 
(i)  of  this  Act,  the  members  of  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  consist  of  all  Natives  shown 
on  the  temporary  census  roll  prepared  pur- 
suant to  section  7(a).  After  publication  of 
the  membership  roll  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section 7(b)  (1)  and  before  such  roll  becomes 
final  m  accordance  with  subsection  7(b)  (2), 
the  members  of  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  consist  of  all  Natives  shown  on  the 
temporary  census  roll,  and  any  other  Native 
whoso  name  Is  listed  on  the  membership  roll 
except  an  individual  whose  Inclusion  thereon 
Is  the  subject  of  a  pending  protest.  After  pro- 
mulgation of  the  final  membership  roll  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  7(b)  (2) ,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Services  Corporation  shall  consist 
of  all  Natives  listed  upon  such  roll,  as 
amended  to  refiect  the  death  of  any  Individ- 
uals so  listed. 

1 2)  The  right  to  vote  for  directors  and  on 
such  other  matters  as  properly  may  be  placed 
before  the  membership  for  decision  shall  be 
limited  to  members  of  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion nineteen  years  of  age  or  over  at  the 
time  of  voting. 

(e)  As  soon  as  the  Services  Corporation  is 
incorporated  and  formally  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  all  moneys  deposited  In  the 
Fund  to  which  the  Services  Corporation  Is 
entitled  up  to  the  date  of  such  incorporation, 
together  with  any  accrued  Interest.  There- 
after, on  January  1,  April  1,  July  1.  and  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  Corporation 
additional  moneys  deposited  in  the  Fund  to 
which  the  Services  Corporation  Is  entitled 
up  to  the  date  of  payment,  together  with  any 
accrued  Interest.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  also  furnish  to  the  Services  Corpo- 
ration each  month  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  and  source  of  moneys  on  deposit  in 
the  Fund. 

(f)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  11(e),  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  distribute  moneys  paid  to  It  out  of  the 
Fund  after  the  receipt  thereof  to  the  Native 
Village  Corporations,  and  to  the  Urban  and 
National  Corporations  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  amount  of  money 
distributed  shall,  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 9  (d)  (1),  be  apportioned  in  direct  pro- 
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portion  to  the  membership  of  each  of  the 
Village  Corporations,  the  Urban  Corporation 
and  the  National  Corporation  as  shown  on 
the  final  membership  rolls  promulgated  In 
accordance  with  section  7.  Moneys  received 
from  the  Fund  which  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion must  distribute  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  shall  not  constitute  income  to  the 
Services  Corporation  for  any  purpose. 

(2 1  Until  the  membership  roll  becomes 
final  in  accordance  with  subsection  7(b)  (2  i 
of  this  Act,  the  Services  Corporation  shall 
distribute  only  eighty  per  centum  of  all 
moneys  paid  to  It  out  of  the  Fund.  The 
amount  of  money  distributed  to  each  Native 
Village  Corporation  and  to  the  Urban  Corpo- 
ration and  the  National  Corporation  shall  be 
apportioned  in  direct  proportion  to  the  Na- 
tive population  before  publication  of  the 
membership  roll  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion 7(b)(1)  as  shown  on  the  temporary 
census  roll  prepared  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7(a) ,  and  after  publication  of  the  mem- 
bership roll  in  accordance  with  subsection  7 
( b )  ( 1 1  as  shown  thereon.  Appropriate  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  In  actual  distributions 
to  reflect  any  prior  advances,  and  the  relative 
rights  of  the  beneficiaries  under  this  para- 
graph: Provided,  That  all  distributions  made 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed 
advances  of  moneys  to  which  the  beneficiaries 
will  become  entitled  upon  promulgation  of 
the  final  membership  roll  in  accordance  with 
section  7(b)  and  shall  not  constitute  a  deter- 
mination of  their  relative  rights  to  receive 
funds  or  property  under  this  Act.  Moneys  paid 
to  the  Services  Corporation  out  of  the  Fund, 
which  are  withheld  by  It  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  shall  be  Invested  by  the  Services 
Corporation  for  the  benefit  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries as  their  interests  therein  ultimately 
are  determined. 

(3)  After  promulgation  of  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  In  accordance  with  subsection 
7(b)(2).  the  Services  Corporation  shall  dis- 
tribute all  moneys  withheld  under  subsection 
(f)  (2)  hereof  (adjusted  to  reflect  earnings  or 
losses  from  Investment),  after  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  amounts  of  actual  distri- 
butions also  to  refiect  prior  distributions  and 
their  respective  rights  in  moneys  derived 
from  the  Fund,  to  the  beneficiaries  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (f)  (1)  hereof. 

(4)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  with- 
hold and  Invest  any  moneys  due  a  Native 
Village  Corporation  or  the  Urban  or  National 
Corporations  until  such  corporations  Aie  or- 
ganized and  qualified.  The  Services  Corpora- 
tion may  withhold  and  invest  In  trust  any 
moneys  due  a  Native  Village  Corporation  or 
the  Urban  or  National  Corporations  If  It  is 
fotmd  that  a  corporation  is  violating  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  Its  articles  of  in- 
corporation. All  moneys  so  withheld  (ad- 
Justed  to  refiect  earnings  or  losses  from  in- 
vestment) shall  be  paid  over  to  the  affected 
corporation  upon  a  determination  that  the 
violations  have  been  corrected  or  upon  termi- 
nation of  the  Services  Corporation. 

(5)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  prepare 
and  distribute  to  the  Native  Villages  p.-cposed 
articles  of  Incorporation  and  other  appro- 
priate forms  necessary  to  their  organization 
and  shall  provide  funds  to  the  Native  Vil- 
lages for  organization  of  the  Village  Corpo- 
rations. 

Ig)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  retain 
out  of  moneys  paid  to  it  out  of  the  Fund :  ( 1 ) 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary,  but  not  In 
excess  of  5  per  centum  for  carrying  on  the 
business  and  affairs  of  the  Service  Corpora- 
tion; and  (2)  5  per  centum  as  a  contingency 
fund  to  be  used  for  purposes  specified  In  the 
articles  of  incorporation:  Prot'tded,  That  pay- 
ments to  the  contingency  fund  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  total  unused  balance  of  $5,000,000 
and  moneys  In  the  contingency  fund  shall  be 
prudently  Invested. 

(h)(1)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  be 
considered  a  public  Instrumentality  eligible 
for  grants  and  contracts  for  planning  and 


development  programs  under  any  Federal 
law  which  will  assist  NaUves.  Native  Villages, 
and  Native  Village  Corporations.  For  a  period 
of  twelve  fiscal  years  after  the  date  of  its 
formal  organization,  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Copies  of  such  audits  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  the  Administrator 
shall  be  filed  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  At  the  end  of  twelve  fiscal 
years,  and  after  a  final  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  filing  of  a  final  fi- 
nancial report  with  the  Congress,  the  limita- 
tions established,  and  the  powers  granted 
under  this  Act  for  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  terminate. 

(2)  Upon  expiration  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Services  Corporation,  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Services  Corporation  may, 
at  the  option  of  Its  membership: 

(A)  be  transferred  to  the  Investment  Cor- 
poratlon  or  the  successor  to  the  Investment 
Corporation; 

(B)  be  transferred  to  a  new  corporation 
organized  pursuant  to  subsection  8(h)  (3) 
hereof;  or 

(C)  be  liquidated  and  distributed  among 
the  members  In  any  form  permitted  by  law. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  members  of  the 
Services  Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 8(h)(2)(B)  hereof,  elect  to  esUbllsh 
a  new  corporation  to  succeed  the  Services 
Corporation,  the  Directors  of  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  appoint  the  incorporators 
of  a  new  business  for  profit  corporation 
(hereinafter  called  the  successor  to  the 
Services  Corporation),  to  which  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  be  transferred.  Ten  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  shares  issued  and  outstand- 
ing shall  be  reserved  for  the  Foundation  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  24  of  this  Act. 
The  remaining  number  of  shares  issued  shall 
be  distributed  equally  among  Natives  on  the 
final  roll  and  to  those  who  have  succeeded 
to  their  Interest  by  request  or  pursuant  to 
the  statutes  of  descent  or  distribution.  The 
successor  to  the  Services  CorpKiratlon  will 
not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  governed  entire- 
ly by  the  Federal  and  State  laws  ordinarily 
governing  business  corporations  of  the  same 
typ>e,  and  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  except  as  follows: 

(A)  payments  from  the  Fund  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  or  Its  successor  as  prortded 
in  subsection  6(f); 

(B)  shares  of  stock  In  the  successor  to 
the  Services  Corporation  shall  not  be  alien- 
able for  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  pro\'lslons  of  subsection   (h)  (4)   hereof. 

( 4 )  Any  shares  of  stock  held  by  Alaska 
Natives  under  any  successor  corporation  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section  for  the 
benefit  of  Alaska  Natives  shall  be  Inalien- 
able for  a  p>erlod  of  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  contract 
to  sell,  pledge,  or  otherwise  alienate 
such  stock  during  this  period  of  time 
shall  be  of  any  validity  or  enforceable  In  any 
court  of  law.  Any  person  who  knowingly 
seeks  to  acquire  from  an  Alaska  Native  such 
stock  in  violation  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. 

(I)  The  Services  CJorporatlon  shall  have 
and  may  exercise  all  rights  and  powers  vested 
In  a  nonprofit  membership  corporation  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State.  In  addition,  and 
without  limitation  upon  any  of  the  powers 
so  conferred,  or  the  px)wers  conferred  else- 
where In  this  Act.  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  have  the  following  pxswers — 

(II  to  maintain  an  appropriate  staflT  to 
provide  professional,  technical,  engineering, 
social  servicee,  and  financial  assistance  and 
advice  to  Natives,  Native  vUlages,  and  Na- 
tive Village  Corporatlona :   (A)  in  th«  selec- 


tion, tise,  management,  leasing,  and  disposi- 
tion of  lands  or  interests  therein;  (B)  in 
the  development  of  comprehensive  land  use 
plans:  (C)  in  the  use.  investment,  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds;  and  (D)  in  the  acquisi- 
tion, use,  and  disposition  of  other  property; 

(2)  to  assist  Native  villages  and  Native 
Village  Corpxjrations  in  the  planiUng  and 
execution  of  programs  for  oommimlty  devel- 
opment, Incduding,  but  not  limited  to,  hous- 
ing, the  establishment  of  local  Industry  and 
the  construction  of  public  works; 

(3)  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  Natives. 
Native  villages  and  Native  Village  Corpora- 
tions, where  appropriate,  for  the  use,  man- 
agement, Investment,  economic  develop- 
ment or  disposition  of  lands,  Interests  in 
lands,  funds  and  other  property  for  the 
benefit  of  such  Natives  and  Native  organiza- 
tions; 

(4)  to  provide  loans  and  grants  for  the 
education  and  relief  of  distress  of  Individual 
Natives,  or  their  descendants  and  subject 
to  the  provUlons  of  this  Act  make  distri- 
butions of  funds  to  Native  Village  Corpo- 
rations, and  to  municipal  corporations  in 
predominantly  Native  are,^s; 

(5)  to  exercise  authorttv  to  conduct  the 
business  and  affairs  of  any  Native  Village 
Corpxsratlon  shown  to  be  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  thU  Act  or  of  its  articles  of  Incor- 
poration; 

(6)  to  carry  out  any  and  all  activities  di- 
rected toward  promoting  the  health,  wel- 
fare, education  and  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  Natives  and  their  deacendante- 
and 

(7)  to  provide  any  advice  or  assistance  re- 
quested by  the  Urban  and  National  Corpo- 
rations. 

(J)  The  Internal  affairs  of  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  non- 
profit membership  corporations,  except  to 
the  extent  Inconsistent  with  the  prortslons 
of  this  Act;  and  except  that — 

(1)  amendments  to  the  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration and  annual  reports  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  and  certified  copies  thereof 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Commerce; 

(2)  the  Services  Corporation  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  State  licensing  requirements 
incorporation  fees  or  other  corporate  charges 
except  the  designation  of  a  registered  office 
and  registered  agent,  and  nominal  fees  for 
the  filing  of  corporate  papers,  cr  to  the  im- 
pKJSition  of  State  taxes  as  provided  in  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  the  Services  Corporation  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  State  law  which  places  a 
burden  or  duty  upon  It  greater  than  is  placed 
upon  any  other  nonprofit  me.mbership  corpo- 
ration, or,  unless  the  Corporation  so  consents 
to  any  State  corporate  law  which  is  in  effect 
applicable  only  to  the  Services  Corporation. 

REGIONAL    ADVISORY    BOARDS 

Sec  9.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
State  shall  be  divided  bv  the  Commission 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  into  twelve  geographic  regions,  with  each 
region  composed  as  far  as  practicable  of  Na- 
tives having  a  common  heritage  and  shar'ng 
common  Interests.  In  the  absence  of  good 
cause  shown  to  the  contrarv,  such  regions 
shall  approximate  the  areas  "covered  bv  the 
operations  of  the  following  existing  Native 
associations: 

(1)  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association  (Bar- 
row, Point  Hope  i ; 

(2)  Bering  Strait  Association  (Seward 
Peninsula,  Unalakleet,  St.  Lawrence  Island); 

(3)  Northwest  Alaska  Native  Association 
(Kotzebue); 

(4)  Association  of  Village  Council  Presi- 
dents (southwest  coast,  all  villages  in  the 
Bethel  area,  including  all  villages  on  the 
Lower  Yukon  River  and  the  Lower  Kuskok- 
wlm  River); 

(5)  Tanana  Chiefs  Conference  (Koyukuk, 
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Middle    and    Upper    Yukon    Rivers,    Upper 
Kuskokwini,  Xanana  River) ; 

(6)  Cook  Inlet  Association  (Kenal,  Tyo- 
nek.  Ekutna,  Illamna); 

(7)  Bristol  Bay  Native  Association  (Dilling- 
ham. Upper  Alaska  Peninsula ) ; 

(8 1  Aleut  League  (Aleutian  Islands,  Pribl- 
lot  Islands,  and  that  part  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  which  is  in  the  Aleut  League) ; 

(9)  Chugach  Native  Association  (Cordova, 
Tatttlek.  Port  Graiiam.  English  Bay,  Valdez, 
and  Seward) ; 

(10)  Tlingit-Haida  Central  Council  (south- 
eastern Alaska) ; 

(11)  Kodlak  Area  Native  Association  (all 
villages  on  and  around  Kodiak  Island);  and 

(12)  Copper  River  Native  Association  (Cop- 
pei-  Center,  Glennallen,  Chltlna,  Mentasta). 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundaries  of  any 
region  or  regions  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission  and.  without  regard  to  sub- 
section 6  ( J ) ,  shall  be  final. 

( b )  ( 1 )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established,  at  the  option  of  the  Natives 
within  each  region,  pursuant  to  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
a  Regional  Advisory  Board  for  each  of  the 
regions  defined  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  Services  Corporation,  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  and  the  Village  Cor- 
porations shall  establish  procedures  for  con- 
sultation from  time  to  time  with  the  ap- 
propriate Regional  Advisory  Boards  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  region  represented  thereby. 

(2)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  laws  of  the  State  by  the 
Natives  of  the  region  described  in  section 
9(a)(1)  a  North  Slope  Native  Corporation 
which  may  carry  out  the  duties  of  a  Regional 
Advisory  Board  as  specified  in  section  9,  and 
shall  in  addition  hold  title  to  lands  patented 
to  it  pursuant  to  section  19(f)(1).  The 
North  Slope  Native  Corporation  shall  be  so 
organized  that  It  may  manage  such  lands, 
distribute  to  Its  members  or  shareholders 
revenue  therefrom,  and  carry  on  such  other 
activities  as  Its  members  or  shareholders 
may  decide. 

(3)  The  Regional  Advisory  Boards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  agencies  or  establishments  of  the  United 
States  Government,  The  Regional  Boards 
shall  be  considered  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State  solely  for  the  purpose  of  beins: 
eligible  for  grants,  loans,  and  contracts  for 
regional  planning,  housing  assistance,  eco- 
nomic development,  public  works,  construc- 
tion, transportation  and  other  programs 
under  any  Federal  law  which  will  assist 
Natives.  Native  villages,  and  Native  Village 
Corporations.  Village  Corporations  located 
within  each  region  may  allocate  funds  for 
that  Regional  Board. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  electing  the  regional 
members  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Services  Corporation  as  provided  In  section 
8(b)  (1)  of  this  Act,  the  regional  boundaries 
determined  by  the  Commission  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  as  the  boundaries  for 
the  election. 

(d)(1)  In  the  distribution  of  funds  the 
Services  Corporation  shall  segregate,  on  a 
regional  basis,  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale,  lease,  permit,  development,  use  or  other 
disposition  of  the  leasable  mineral  estate 
of  the  lands  to  which  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion acquires  a  patent  under  section  15(d) 
of  this  Act  and  of  the  Village  lands  to  which 
the  Services  Corporation  acquires  a  patent 
under  section  15(c)  and  23 (m)  (3)  of  this 
Act.  The  Native  Village  Corporations  within 
each  region  as  defined  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  entitled,  on  a  direct 
proportion  of  membership  basis,  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  net  proceeds  derived  from  the 
disposition  of  the  mineral  estate  to  Village 
lands  located  within  that  region's  bound- 
aries. The  remaining  50  per  centum  of  such 
net  proceeds  shall  be  distributed  among  all 
the  other  Native  Village  Corporations  and 
the  Urban  and  National  Corporations  In  di- 


rect proportion  to  their  membership.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  membership 
shall  be  as  shown  on  the  final  membership 
roll  promulgated  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion 7(b)  (2). 

(2)  Moneys  distributed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  hereof  shall  not  constitute  Income 
of  the  Services  Corporation,  but  shall  con- 
stitute Income  of  the  receiving  Native  Vil- 
lage Corporations  and  the  Urban  and  Na- 
tional Corporations  and  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation  on  the  same  basis  as  like  Income  Is 
taxed  when  received  by  any  other  nonprofit 
membership  corporation. 

AI.ASKA    NATIVE    INVESTMENT    CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Alaska  Native  Investment  Corporation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Inveftment 
Corporation")  as  a  business  for  profit  cor- 
po-atlon.  which  shall  have  the  powers  and 
duties  hereinafter  granted.  The  Investment 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  subsection  (1) ,  to  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.  as  amended  (11  U.S.C.  72a, 
107f;  15  U.S.C.  80a-l  to  80a-52  et  seq).  The 
Investment  Corporation  shall  be  a  Pederaily 
chartered  corporation,  but  shall  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(2)  The  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  subsection  ib)(l)(Ai 
hereof  shall  serve  as  the  incorporators  and  as 
the  initial  board  of  directors,  and  shall  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  formally 
establish  the  Investment  Corporation,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  the  orlrinai  ar- 
ticles of  Incorporation  In  a  form  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  incor- 
porators shall  file  the  articles  oi  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Secretary  ^rlthln  six  .nonths 
after  their  appointment,  and  the  Investment 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Incorpo- 
rated and  formally  organized  as  of  the  date 
of  such  filing.  The  incorporators  also  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  of  Commer''  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  to  the  appropriate  office 
of  the  State  designated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  hereof.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  advance  to 
the  Incorporators  from  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration's share  of  moneys  in  the  Fund 
such  sums  as  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
organization  of  the  Investment  Corporation. 

(b)(1)  The  management  of  the  Investment 
Corporation  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors,  which  shall  consist  of  twelve  mem- 
bers: 

(A)  five  memljers  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  more  than 
three  members  of  the  Initial  board  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party: 

(B)  four  members  of  which  shall  be  elected 
by  Alaska  Natives  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  (6)  hereof;  and 

(C)  three  members  of  which  shall  be 
elected  by  the  nine  directors  named  in  sub- 
sections (b)(1)    (A)    and   (B)    hereof. 

(2)  Directors  appointed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  hereof, 
and  directors  elected  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1)  (C)  hereof,  shall,  Insofar  as  is  possible, 
be  persons  who  have  demonstrated  business 
ability  and  who  have  dlplayed  a  high  degree 
of  expertise  In  national  and  International  In- 
vestments or  corporate  enterprise. 

(3)  Members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  six  years  or  until  their 
successors  have  been  elected  and  qualified: 
Provided,  That  among  the  directors  first  ap- 
pointed and  elected,  two  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  six  years;  two  for  terms  of  five  years;  two 
for  terms  of  four  years:  two  for  terms  of 
three  years;  two  for  terms  of  two  years;  and 
two  for  terms  of  one  year.  The  directors  who 
serve  the  shorter  terms  shall  be  determined 
by  a  drawing  of  lots  conducted  by  the  Initial 


board,  except  that  the  member  appointed  by 
the  President  to  serve  aa  the  Initial  Chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  (4)  hereof  shall  serve  for  a 
full  six-year  term.  Elections  for  membership 
on  the  hoard  of  directors  shall  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  procedures  set  forth  In 
the  articles  of  incorjxjration  or  the  bylaws 
of  the  Investment  Corporation.  Any  director 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  only  for 
the  period  of  the  unexpired  term  of  the  di- 
rector whom  he  succeeds.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  each  director's  term  of  ofBce  the  share- 
holders of  the  Investment  Corporation  shall 
elect  a  new  director  to  serve  a  term  of  six 
years,  or  until  reorganization  of  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation  as  required  In  subsection 
(1)  hereof. 

(4)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Initial  board  of  directors  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  board.  The  member  appointed 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  for  a  three-year 
term.  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  shall 
elect  a  Chairman  annually  from  among  its 
own  membership.  The  board  also  may  ap- 
point persons  to  fill  vacancies  within  its 
membership,  but  such  appointed  directors 
shall  serve  only  until  the  next  regular  elec- 
tion of  directors. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  articles  of  Incorporation  to 
the  contrary,  the  Initial  board  of  directors 
appwlnted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A) 
hereof  shall  exercise  only  the  following  corpo- 
rate powers:  (A)  completion  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Corporation  and  qualifying  it 
to  do  business,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  adoption  of  a  corporate  seal,  the  opening 
of  bank  accounts,  the  establishment  of  a 
place  or  places  of  business  and  the  rental  or 
acquisition  of  necessary  offices,  furnishings, 
equipment  and  supplies  related  thereto,  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  no  lease  shall  be 
for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  year;  (B)  ap- 
proval of  amendments  to  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation; (C)  the  appointment  of  officers 
of  the  Corporation,  the  hiring  of  other  em- 
ployees and  the  employment  of  consultants, 
accountants,  and  other  professional  or 
financial  advisers,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  no  contract  of  employment  shall  be  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  one  year;  (D)  the  receipt, 
Investment  and  distribution  of  moneys  from 
the  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  and  (E)  the  expenditure  of 
corporate  funds  to  pay  for  or  carry  out  the 
activities  authorized  under  this  paragraph. 

(6)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  the  Initial  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  organize  and  conduct  an  election 
for  the  four  directors  named  In  subsection 
(b)(1)(B)  hereof. 

(c)  The  Investment  Corporation  may  es- 
tablish such  executive  committees  as  are 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  business  and 
may  have  a  president  and  such  other  officers 
as  may  be  named  and  appointed  by  the 
board,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  board  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board.  The  president  and  other  officers 
of  the  Investment  Corporation  may,  but 
need  not,  be  members  of  the  board.  No  officer 
of  the  Investment  Corporation  shall  receive 
any  salary  from  any  source  other  than  the 
Investment  Corporation  during  the  period  of 
his  employment  by  the  Corporation.  The 
executive  committee  or  committees  or  the 
president,  as  determined  by  the  board,  shall 
be  responsible  for  conducting  the  business 
and  affairs  of  the  Investment  Corporation  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  articles  of  incorporation,  and 
the  policies  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
shall  appoint  such  other  employees  as  tht 
board  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  (1)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  shall  contract  with  a 
Business  Management  Group  or  groups  to 
manage  and  advise  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
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affairs  of  the  Investment  Corporation,  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  the  policies 
established  by  the  board.  The  Business  Man- 
agement Group  or  groups,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  this  section  and  subsection  (1) 
hereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act.  The  Business  Man- 
agement Group  or  groups  may,  if  the  board 
of  directors  so  decides,  have  a  power  of  at- 
torney for  the  sale,  purchase,  exchange,  and 
transfer  of  securities  of  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration. The  terms  of  the  original  contract 
between  the  Investment  Corporation  and 
the  Business  Management  Group  or  groups 
shall  be  no  longer  than  a  renewable  term  of 
one  year,  and  the  contract  shall  be  subject 
to  review  and  comment  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  as  provided  in 
subsection  (1)  hereof. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  any  year  or  upon  can- 
cellation of  a  contract  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration may: 

(A)  award  new  contracts  to  the  Business 
Management  Group  or  groups: 

(B)  award  contracts  to  another  Business 
Management  Group  or  groups;  or 

(C)  at  the  end  of  three  years  establish 
an  in-house  management  and  Investment 
capacity  and  staff  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  Investment  Corporation. 

The  Investment  Corporation  through  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  Business  Man- 
agement Group  or  groups  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  sound  management 
practices  and  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  the  policies  of  the  board,  train  and  em- 
ploy Alaska  Natives  in  executive,  manage- 
ment, and  staff  positions. 

(3)  The  board  of  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Business  Management  Group 
or  groups  shall  manage  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration's assets  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
maximize  the  financial  Interests  of  the 
shareholders,  by  Investing  in  a  balanced  and 
diversified  portfolio  of: 

(A)  national  and  international  public  and 
private  securities  ("securities"  as  used  In 
this  section  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  defined  in  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended)  (11  U.S.C.  72a,  lOTf: 
15  U.S.C.  80a-l  to  80a-52) ; 

(B)  enterprises  based  In,  or  doing  business 
In  Alaska; 

'C)  enterprises  having  an  Impact  on  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  especially  important  to 
Natives;  and 

(D)  enterprises  wholly  or  partially  owned 
by  Natives. 

Neither  (B),  (C).  nor  (D)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  as  obliging  or  authorizing 
the  board  of  the  Investment  Corporation  or 
the  Business  Management  Group  to  make 
any  investment  which  does  not  meet  pru- 
dent investment  standards  and  which  Is  not 
in  the  best  financial  interests  of  the 
shareholders. 

(e)The  Investment  Corporation  shall  have 
and  may  exercise,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
and  rights  granted  by  this  Act,  all  rights 
and  powers  vested  in  a  business  for  profit 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
which  the  board  of  directors  designate  In 
the  articles  of  incorporation  as  the  state 
whose  law  Is  to  be  applied  in  resolving  legal 
questions  arising  from  the  corporate  activ- 
ities of  the  Investment  Corporation.  In  ad- 
dition, and  without  limitation  upon  anv  of 
the  powers  so  conferred,  the  Investnient 
Corporation  may — 

il)  make  any  lawful  Investments  in  local, 
national,  and  international  business  enter- 
prises and  securities  which  the  board  of  di- 
rectors determines  would  vleld  an  acceptable 
return:  and 

(2)  make  loans  and  Investments  In  .such 
a  manner  as  to  maintain  a  creditor's  pro- 
tected interest  which  may.  at  the  option  of 
the  board  of  directors,  be  converted  into  an 
equity  interest:  Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  no 
more  than  twenty  percent  of  the  assets  of 


the  Investment  Corporation  may  at  any  time 
be  invested  In  venture  capital  situations. 

(f)  (1)  As  soon  as  the  Investment  Corpo- 
ration Is  Incorporated  and  formally  orga- 
nized m  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  (2) 
hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  the  Investment  Corporation  all 
moneys  deposited  In  the  Fund  to  which  the 
Investment  Corporation  is  entitled  up  to  the 
date  of  such  incorporation  and  formal  orga- 
nization, together  with  any  accrued  Interest. 
Thereafter,  on  January  1,  April  1.  July  1, 
and  October  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the 
Investment  Corporation  or  its  successor  ad- 
ditional moneys  deposited  In  the  Fund  to 
which  the  Investment  Corporation  is  en- 
titled up  to  the  date  of  payment,  together 
with  any  accrued  Interest,  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  also  shall  furnish  to  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  or  Its  successor  each 
month  a  statement  showing  the  amount  and 
source  of  moneys  on  deposit  in  the  Fund. 

(2)  The  board  of  directors  may  retain  out 
of  moneys  paid  to  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  contin- 
gency fund.?,  for  the  payment  of  dividends 
and  for  the  administrative  costs  and  the 
business  expenses  of  the  Corporation:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  Business  Management  Group  or  groups 
during  any  year  shall  not  exceed  $250,000  or 
not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  Invested  assets  of  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

(3)  The  Investment  Corporation  and  the 
Business  Management  Group  shall  be  subject 
to  periodic  audits  by  a  qualified  group  of 
certified  public  accountants  to  be  selected 
by  the  board  of  directors.  Such  audits  as  are 
In  accord  with  standard  business  practice 
shall  be  made  at  least  once  a  year. 

(g)(1)  The  Investment  Corporation  shall 
Issue  and  have  outstanding  not  more  than 
one  hundred  shares  of  no  par  common  stock 
for  each  Native. 

(2)  Until  publication  of  the  membership 
roll  in  accordance  with  section  7(b).  the 
stockholders  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist 
of  all  Natives  shown  on  the  temporary  census 
rc<ll  prepared  pursuant  Uj  section  7(a).  After 
publication  of  the  membership  roll  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(b)  1 1)  and  before 
such  roll  becomes  final  in  accordance  with 
section  7(b)  (2) .  the  stockholders  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  all  Natives  shown 
on  the  temporary  census  roll,  except  an  indi- 
vidual whose  inclusion  thereon  is  the  subject 
of  a  pending  protest.  Stock  held  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  carry  a  right  to  vote 
in  elections  for  the  board  of  directors  and  on 
such  other  questions  as  properly  may  be 
presented  to  stockholders,  and  the  right 
to  file  a  stockholder's  derivative  suit,  but 
shall  not  vest  in  the  holder  any  rights  to 
dividends  or  other  distributions"  from  the 
Corporation,  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(h)  hereof. 

ri\  Upon  promulgation  of  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  in  accordance  with  section  7(b) 
(2).  ail  stock  issued  pursuant  to  section  10 
(gt  (2)  shall  be  deemed  canceled,  new  shares 
shall  be  issued  and  thereafter  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  all 
Natives  shown  on  the  final  membership  roll. 
Stock  held  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
carry  a  right  to  vote  in  elections  for  the 
board  of  directors  and  on  such  other  ques- 
tions as  properly  may  be  presented  to  stock- 
holders, shall  permit  the  holder  to  receive 
dividends  or  other  distributions  from  the 
Corporation,  and  shall  vest  in  the  holder  all 
rights  of  a  stockholder  in  a  business  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section, 

(4)  Upon  the  death  of  any  stockholder 
holding  stock  in  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
.section  10(g)  (2)  or  (3).  ownership  of  such 
stock  shall  be  transferred  to  natural  persons 
In  accordance  with  his  last  will  and  testa- 


ment Or  under  the  laws  of  intestacy:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  stock  shall  carry  voting 
rights  only  if  the  holder  thereof  throtigh 
Inheritance  also  Is  a  Native:  And  provided 
further.  That  in  the  event  the  deceased 
stockholder  fails  to  dispose  of  his  stock  in 
tiie  Corporation  by  will  an.i  has  no  heirs 
under  the  laws  of  intestacy,  such  stock  shall 
escheat  to  the  Corporation. 

(5)  (A)  In  the  even^  that  a  Native  under 
the  age  of  nineteen  shall  become  entitled 
to  shares  of  stock  in  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  10(g).  such  shares 
shall  be  issued  to  that  member  of  such 
Native's  family  who  is  highest  in  the  order  of 
priority  set  forth  in  section  10(g)  (5)  (Bi  who 
shall  agree,  within  thirty  days  of  his  re- 
ceipt of  notice  of  eligibility,  to  accept  such 
shares  as  cu5t"ciian  for  such  Native.  If  a 
person  designated  as  ctistodlan  or  su(x;essor 
custodian  under  this  section  dies,  resigns,  is 
removed,  or  becomes  legally  incapacitated 
before  such  Natixe  attains  the  age  oi  nine- 
teen, there  shall  be  designated  as  successor 
custodian  that  member  of  such  Natives 
family  who  is  next  highest  in  the  order  of 
ptioruy  set  forth  in  section  10ig»(5)(B) 
who  sliall  agree,  within  thirty  days  of  his 
receipt  of  notice  of  eligibility,  to  accept  such 
shares  as  successor  custodian  lor  such  Native, 
In  the  event  that  no  member  of  the  Native's 
family  accepts  such  shares  as  custodian  (or 
successor  custodian)  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tions, such  shares  shall  be  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  custodian  for  such  Native. 

(B)  The  order  of  priority  In  which  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  a  Native  under  the  age 
of  nineteen  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  shares 
of  stock  In  such  business  corporation  as  cus- 
todian for  such  Native  is  the  following: 

(1)  the  father; 

(il)  the  mother; 

(111)  a  brother: 

(Iv)  a  sister: 

(V)  an  uncle; 

(vl)  an  aunt; 

(vll)  a  grandparent. 
If  more  than  one  Individual  shall  occupy  any 
of  the  foregoing  priority  categories,  the  in- 
dividuals within  such  category  shall  have 
priority  in  accordance  with  date  of  birth,  with 
the  individual  having  the  earliest  date  of 
birth  being  assigned  the  highest  priority. 

(C)  The  custodian  or  successor  custodian 
for  a  Native  under  the  age  of  nineteen  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsectlon(5)  (A)  hereof 
shall  have  the  rights  and  obligations  of.  and 
be  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to.  custodians  under  the  Alaska 
Gifts  of  Securities  to  Minors  Act  (Alaska  Stat. 
Ann.  §45.60.010  et  seq),  or  corresponding 
provisions  of  sxibsequent  law,  except  where 
inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(6)  The  stock  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  the  right  to  any  dividends  paid 
pursuant  to  section  10(h)  may  not  be  sola, 
pledged,  subjected  to  a  lien  or  Judgment  ex- 
ecution, assigned  In  present  or  future,  or 
otherwise  alienated.  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly seeks  to  acquire  from  a  Native  such 
stock  In  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5.- 
000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. 

(7)  Contemporaneous  with  any  Issuance 
of  stock  pursuant  to  this  Act.  each  stock- 
holder shall  receive  a  rep>ort  which  shall  con- 
tain the  type  of  information  similai-  to  that 
normally  contained  in  a  prospectus  of  a  cor- 
poration subject  to  the  provi.-ions  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  Such  addi- 
tional information  shall  be  included  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  require. 

(h)  ( 1)  Commencing  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation, 
the  Investment  Corporation  shall  pay  to  its 
shareholders  a  quarterly  dividend.  Regardless 
of  the  current  or  cumulative  earnings  on  the 
Investments  of  the  Investment  Corporation, 
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the  total  cash  dividends  paid  in  any  quarter 
shall  not  be  less  than  $1,000,000  for  the  first 
five  fiscal  years  after  enactment  of  this  Act : 
Provided,  however.  That  dividend  payments 
prior  to  the  first  distribution  of  stock  shall 
be  made  only  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (g)  hereof. 

(2)  The  Investment  Corporation  shall  pay 
out  In  dividends  to  holders  of  stock  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  10(g)  (2)  no  more  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  moneys  available  In 
any  quarter  for  payment  of  dividends.  The 
Investment  Corporation  shall  retain  In  a 
reserve  account  sufficient  moneys  to  pay 
dividends,  plus  Interest  at  4  per  centum,  to 
persons  not  listed  on  the  temporary  census 
roll  who  are  later  determined  to  be  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  Act  and  enrollment  on 
the  final  membership  roll. 

(3)  The  Investment  Corporation  may  with- 
hold any  dividends  due  to  a  person  eligible 
to  receive  stock  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  i2) 
•.vhose  eligibility  for  Inclusion  on  the  final 
membership  roll  is  subject  to  a  pending  pro- 
test or  is  subject  to  substantial  doubt,  until 
such  time  as  the  stockholder's  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  this  Act  has  been  determined. 
Any  stockholder  who  receives  dividends  and 
who  Is  later  determined  to  be  ineligible  for 
enrollment  on  the  final  membership  roll  shall 
repay  the  amount  of  those  dividends,  plus 
Interest  at  4  per  centum  to  the  Investment 
Corporation. 

(l)(l)  The  previsions  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  August  22,  1940  (54  Stat. 
789).  as  amended;  the  Investment  Ad\'tsers 
Act  of  August  22,  1940  (54  Stat.  847).  as 
amended:  the  Securities  Act  of  May  27,  1933 
(48  Stat.  74) ,  as  amended:  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  June  6.  1934  (48  Stat.  881). 
as  amended,  relating  to  public  disclosure,  re- 
porting, and  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
stockholders  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  be  applicable 
to  the  activities  of  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

(2)  The  Investment  Corporation  and  Its 
duly  authorized  representatives  may,  by  ap- 
plication to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  In  accord  with  the  procedures 
of  section  6(c)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  request  appropriate  waivers  and 
exemptions  from  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Acts  referred  to  in  subsection  ( 1 )  hereof 
if  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  cl 
this  Act  or  to  avoid  hardship.  This  provision 
shall  apply  only  to  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion and  only  during  its  period  of  existence 
as  a  federally  chartered  corporatloc  under 
this  Act. 

(3)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  authorized,  should  it  prove  neces- 
sary to  provide  business  certainty,  to  pre- 
pare rules  and  regulations  which  identify 
those  provisions  of  applicable  law  or  existing 
regulations  of  the  securities  law  which,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Act,  may  be  applied  to  the  Investment 
Corporation.  Rules  and  regulations  prepared 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  waived 
or  exemptions  made  thereto  in  accord  with 
subsection  i2i  hereof.  Such  rules  shall  be 
prepared  and  Issued  according  to  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  In  section  4  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  only  as  rules  Issued  in  such 
manner  are  normally  reviewed. 

I  J)  The  Directors  shall  annually  prepare 
and  cause  to  be  deposited  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  a  report  or 
reports  which  shall  include  Information  and 
data  required  under  the  provisions  of  tho 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  and  such 
additional  information  and  reports  as  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  may  re- 
quire. Copies  of  the  report  or  reports  herein 
required  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection  at  the  chief  offices  of  the  Invest- 


ment Corporation  and  a  summary  shall  be 
furnished  upon  request  to  any  shareholder 
of  the  Investment  Corporation.  The  report 
herein  required  shall  be  In  addition  to.  and 
not  In  Ueu  of,  any  other  rejaort  or  disclosure 
required  by  law 

(k)  The  internal  affairs  of  the  Investment 
Corporation  shall  be  governed  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  designated  by  the 
board  of  directors  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  hereof,  except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  except 
that — 

(1)  amendments  bo  the  articles  of  Incorpo- 
ration and  annual  reports  shall  be  filed  vrtth 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  certified  copies  thereof  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  office  of  the  State 
referred  to  In  subsection  (e)  hereof:  and 

(2)  the  Investment  Corporation  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  State  law  which  places  a 
burden  or  duty  upon  it  greater  than  Is 
placed  upon  any  other  similar  corporation, 
or,  unless  the  Corporation  so  consents,  to 
any  State  corporate  law  which  is  In  effect 
applicable  only  to  the  Investment  Corpo- 
ration. 

( 1 )  ( 1 )  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  fiscal  year 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
this  Act  becomes  effective,  by  of>eratlon  of 
law  all  of  the  assets  of  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration shall  be  transferred  to  and  all  of  Its 
liabilities  assumed  by  a  new  business  for 
profit  corporation  (hereinafter  called  the 
Successor  Corporation)  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  and  the  Investment 
Corp>oratlon  shall  terminate. 

(2)  During  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
date  specified  In  section  10(1)  (1),  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Investment  Corporation  shall 
draft  the  articles  of  Incorporation  for  the 
Successor  Corporation,  appoint  incorpora- 
tors, and  take  all  other  steps  necessary  to 
create  the  Successor  Corporation  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  selected  by  the  directors. 
The  Successor  Corporation  will  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 
terms  of  this  Act,  except  as  follows. 

(A)  payments  from  the  Fund  to  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  provided  in  section 
5(f): 

(B)  limitations  on  disposition  of  shares 
within  fifteen  years  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Investment  Corporation  In  section  10(g); 
and 

(C)  merger  of  the  Services  Corporation 
with  the  Successor  Corporation  to  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  as  allowed  pursuant 
to  subsection  8(h) . 

(3)  The  stock  In  the  Investment  Corpo- 
ration Issued  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  (3) 
shall  be  deemed  canceled  on  the  date  sp>ecl- 
fled  In  section  lOd)  (1),  and  sl.ares  of  stock 
In  the  Successor  Corporation  shall  be  issued 
In  replacement  to  all  stocknolders  In  the 
Investment  Corporation  on  that  date. 

(4)  The  Successor  Corporation  shall  also 
Issue  shares  of  stock  to  the  Foundation  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  24  in  such 
number  that  the  Foundation  shall  hold  10 
per  centum  of  stock  Issued  and  outstanding 
under  this  section. 

NATIVE    VILLAGE   CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Native  members  of  each 
Native  Village  entitled  to  receive  lands  and 
benefits  under  this  Act  shall  organize  as  a 
nonprofit  membership  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  before  the  Village  Corpora- 
tion may  receive  patent  to  lands  or  benefits 
under  this  Act  except  as  otherwise  provided. 
The  Initial  articles  of  Incorporation  for  each 
Village  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Services  Corporation.  Amend- 
ments to  the  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Village  Corptora- 
tlons  shall,  for  a  i>€rlod  of  five  years,  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Services  Corporation. 
The  Services  Corporation  shall  assist  and  ad- 
vise Native  Villages  In  the  preparation  of 
articles   of   Incorporation   and   other   docu- 


ments necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Native  Villages  which  are  qualified 
under  Alaska  State  law  to  organize  as  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  are  encouraged  to  do  so 
to  be  eligible  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. In  Native  Villages  which  do  not  meet 
the  population  and  other  requirements  of  the 
State  to  organize  as  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  only  for  so  long  as  they  do  not  meet 
these  requirements,  the  Village  Corjwratlons 
required  to  be  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  considered  pwlltlcal  subdi- 
visions of  the  State  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  eligible  for  grants,  loans,  and  contracts 
for  planning,  housing  assistance,  economic 
development,  public  works,  construction,  and 
other  programs  under  Federal  law  which  will 
assist  Natives  and  Native  Villages. 

(c)  Each  Village  Corporation  shall  have 
five  IncorpxDrators.  The  Incorporators  shall  be 
the  Village  Land  Selection  Committee  as 
elected  by  the  Native  Village  members  pur- 
suant to  subsection  14(c)  of  this  Act.  After 
promulgation  of  the  final  membership  roll  in 
accordance  with  subsection  7(b)(2)  the 
board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  Na- 
tives shown  on  the  final  membership  roll  In 
accordance  with  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
and  the  bylaws  of  the  Village  Corporation. 

(d)  Each  Village  Corporation  shall  be  de- 
voted to  promoting  the  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cation, and  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  Its  members  and  their  descendants,  and 
shall  be  authorized  by  Its  articles  of  Incor- 
poration, among  other  purposes,  to  con- 
struct, operate  and  maintain  public  works 
and  community  facilities,  to  engage  In  medi- 
cal, educational,  housing  and  charitable  pro- 
grams, to  make  loans  and  grants  consistent 
with  Its  corporate  purposes,  to  foster  indus- 
trial and  economic  development,  to  lease, 
sell,  and  mans^e  real  property  and  to  dis- 
tribute funds  to  Its  members  and  their  de- 
scendants  In   furtherance   of   family  plans. 

(e)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  not  dis- 
tribute more  than  the  reasonable  sums  re- 
quired for  planning  and  administrative  pur- 
poses and  to  deal  with  any  pressing  health 
and  social  problems  to  a  Village  Corporation 
until  the  Village  Corproratlon  has  developed 
an  Initial  program  for  the  management.  In- 
vestment, and  expenditure  of  such  funds,  and 
such  program  has  been  approved  by  the 
Services  Corporation:  Provided,  That  a  fail- 
ure or  refusal  of  the  Services  Corporation  to 
approve  a  Village  program  within  ninety 
days  after  Its  receipt  may  be  appealed  to  the 
Commission,  and  the  Commission's  decision 
thereon  shall,  without  regard  to  subsection 
6(J),  be  final.  Alter  approval  of  Its  Initial 
program,  each  Village  Corporation  shall  be 
entitled  to  distributions  from  the  Services 
Corporation  In  accordance  with  this  Act.  The 
Services  Corporation  may  invest  for  the 
b2r.efit  of  a  Village  Corporation  all  moneys 
withheld  under  this  paragraph  until  the 
V^Ulage  program  Is  approved. 

(f )  The  articles  of  Incorporation  for  each 
Village  Corporation  shall  Include  the  follow- 
ing provisions — 

(1)  all  persons  shown  as  members  of  the 
Native  Village  on  the  final  membership  roll 
prepared  In  accordance  with  section  7(b)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  membership  In 
the  Village  Corporation; 

(2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirteen  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  member- 
ship In  a  Village  Corporation  shall  be  limited 
to  Natives  and  their  descendants. 

(g)  (1)  In  any  Native  Village  which  Is  now 
organized  or  which  becomes  organized  as  a 
Municipal  Corporation  under  State  law 
within  five  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  the  Municipal  Corporation  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  title  to  the  surface  estate 
of  the  land  on  which  the  village  Is  located 
and  as  much  additional  land  as  Is  necessary 
for  community  expansion.  Prior  to  the  trans- 
fer of  lands  from  a  Village  Corporation  to 
a    Municipal    Corporation,    lands    shall    be 
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granted  to  occupants  pursuant  to  section 
15(b)(2)  (A),  (B),  and  (D)  and  section  23 
(m)(2)(B)  (I),  (11),  and  (Iv).  The  acreage 
limitations  In  section  15(b)  (2)  (C)  and  sec- 
tion 23(m)(2)(b)(lU)  shall  apply  to  the 
transfer. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  land  grants  referred 
to  in  subsection  (1)  hereof.  Village  Corpor- 
ations shall  also  grant  to  Municipal  Corpor- 
ations or,  where  appropriate,  to  the  State, 
title  to  existing  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
public  use,  alrpwrt  sites,  and  such  other  In- 
terests In  land  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  public  use  and  benefit:  Provided,  That 
this  subsection  does  not  require  the  creation 
of  floating  easements  or  rights-of-way  un- 
less the  Village  Corporation  decides  to  grant 
such  rights-of-way  for  future  use  and  ex- 
pansion. 

(3)  The  Alaska  Native  Commission  shall 
settle  any  disputes  with  respect  to  the  land 
transfers  required  under  subsections  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  hereof  and  the  Commission's  de- 
cision shall,  without  regard  to  subsection 
6(J),  be  final. 

URBAN   AND   NATIONAL   CORPORATIONS 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  (1)  There  (shall  be  established 

two  nonprofit,  membership  corporations  as 
follows : 

(A)  Alaska  Native  Urban  Corpors'.ion:  and 

(B)  Alaska  Native  National  Corporation. 

(2)  The  Urban  Corporation  shall  be  In- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Alaska.  The 
Natives  listed  on  the  temporary  census  roll 
under  section  7(a)  (1)  who  are  listed  as  resi- 
dents in  Alaska  but  not  as  members  of  any 
Native  Village  shall  be  Its  temporary  mem- 
bers and  the  Natives  llsttd  as  members  of 
the  Urban  Alaska  Native  roll  under  subsec- 
tion 7(d)  of  this  Act  shall  be  Its  permanent 
members. 

(3)  The  National  Corporation  shall  be  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  any  State  other 
than  Alaska  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  the  most  appropriate.  The  Natives  listed 
on  the  temporary  census  roll  under  section 
7(a)(1)  who  are  listed  as  not  resident  In 
Alaska  and  not  members  of  any  Native  Vil- 
lage shall  be  Its  temporary  members,  and  the 
Natives  listed  as  members  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive National  roll  under  subsection  7(e)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  Its  permanent  members. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  appoint 
five  Incorporators  for  each  of  the  corporations 
established  under  this  section  and  shall  se- 
lect as  such  Incorporators  persons  whom  the 
Secretary  deems  to  be  knowledgeable  In  the 
needs  of,  and  benefits  desired  by,  the  respec- 
tive members  of  each  corporation.  The  In- 
corporators of  each  corporation  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  their  appointment,  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  articles  of  in- 
corporation and  bylaws  for  the  government 
of  their  respective  corporations  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  When 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  and  bylaws  of 
either  of  such  corporations  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  or  If  they  shall  not  have  been 
disapproved  by  the  Secretary  within  thirty 
days  after  they  have  been  received,  the  arti- 
cles of  Incorporation  shall  be  filed  with  ap- 
propriate authorities  In  the  State  of  Incor- 
poration and  all  other  actions  necessary  to 
establish  corporate  existence  shall  be  per- 
formed. 

(5)  The  Urban  and  National  Corporations 
shall  be  managed  by  their  respective  boards 
of  directors,  each  of  which  boards  shall  be 
comprised  of  not  less  than  five  members. 

(A)  The  Incorporators  shall  constitute  the 
Initial  board  of  directors  to  hold  office  \mtll 
their  successors  are  elected.  They  may  en- 
gage such  legal  counsel,  advisers  and  em- 
ployees and  perform  such  further  acta  aa 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Any  contract  or  other  obliga- 
tion of  the  corporation  existing  upon  the  dat« 
of  the  first  election  of  directors  shall  be  ter- 


minable at  will  by  the  corporation  at  any 
time  within  ninety  days  thereafter. 

(B)  All  directors  other  than  the  initial 
board  of  directors  shall  be  elected,  by  the 
members  of  the  respective  corporations  who 
are  nineteen  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time 
of  voting.  The  first  election  shall  be  held 
within  four  months  following 

(I)  completion  of  the  temporary  censtis 
roll  under  subsection  7(a)  of  this  Act,  or 

(II)  conunencement  of  the  existence  of  the 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  Its  state  of  In- 
corporation, whichever  occurs  later. 

(6)  The  article  of  Incorporation  and  the 
bylaws  of  the  Urban  Corporation  and  the 
National  Corporation  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time.  Such  amendments  made  during 
the  first  five  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Services  Corporation. 

(7)  The  Urban  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  shall  mantige  and  use  the 
funds  distributed  to  them  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  mem- 
bers and  members'  descendants.  They  shall 
have  all  of  the  powers  granted  to  nonprofit 
corporations  under  the  laws  of  their  respec- 
tive states  of  Incorporation,  except  as  such 
powers  may  be  limited  by  their  articles  of  In- 
corporation  and  bylaws;  and  they  shall  carry 
out  activities,  either  directly  or  through  other 
Instrumentalities,  directed  toward  promot- 
ing the  health,  welfare,  education,  and  cul- 
tural, social  and  economic  development  of 
their  members  and  members'  descendants. 

(8)  The  National  Corporation  shall  main- 
tain an  office  or  offices  In  Its  state  of  Incorpo- 
ration and  In  such  other  location  or  locations 
as  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  Its  members. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  11(e) 
of  this  Act  relating  to  the  distribution,  with- 
holding and  Investment  of  sums  to,  and  for 
the  benefit  of.  Village  Corporations  shall 
apply  also  with  regard  to  sums  received  by 
the  Services  Corporation  for  distribution  to 
the  Urban  and  National  Corporations. 

(c)  The  Urban  and  National  Corporations 
shall  be  entitled  In  proportion  of  their 
memberships  to  the  total  fund  membership 
roll  to  receive  distributions  from  the  Services 
Corporation  on  the  same  basis  as  Village 
Corporations.  Including,  prior  to  completion 
of  the  final  membership  roll,  advances  for 
organizational,  plarmlng.  and  administrative 
purposes  and  to  deal  with  pressing  hralth 
and  social  problems. 

(d)  The  Urban  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  a  share. 
In  proportion  of  their  respecitve  member- 
ships to  the  total  final  membership  roll,  of 
the  funds,  retained  pursuant  to  subsection 
8(g),  for  administrative  expenses  and  for 
contingency  purposes. 

(e)  The  Urban  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  shall  be  considered  public 
Instrumentalities  eligible  for  grants,  loans. 
and  contracts  for  planning,  housing,  assist- 
ance, economic  development,  and  other  pro- 
grams under  Federal  law  which  will  assist 
their  members  and  members'  descendants. 

(f )  Upon  termination  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  subsection  8(h)  the 
limitations  established  and  the  powers 
granted  under  this  Act  for  each  of  the  cor- 
porations established  under  this  section  12 
shall  terminate,  and  by  vote  of  not  less  than 
a  majority  of  Its  members  casting  votes  in 
accordance  with  Its  Eirtlcles  of  Incorporation 
and  bylaws,  the  members  of  the  Urban  and 
National  Corporations  shall  elect  to  rein- 
corporate either  as  a  nonprofit  corporation 
or  a  business  corporation  for  profit,  or  to 
merge  or  consolidate  with  other  corporation 
or  otherwise  reorganize  or  liquidate  as  the 
members  deem  appropriate.  If  either  such 
corporation  falls  for  any  reason  to  make  such 
election  and  carry  It  Into  effect  within  one 
year  after  the  Services  Corporation  shall  have 
gone  out  of  existence.  It  shall  be  dissolved 


and  liquidated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  its  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
bylaws  and  applicable  state  law. 

WITHDRAWAL    Ot    PUBLIC    LANDS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Public  Land  Order  Numbered 
4582,  34  Federal  Register  1025,  Is  hereby  re- 
voked. 

(b)  (1)  There  are  hereby  withdrawn,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  from  the  selec- 
tion by  the  State  undetr  the  Statehood  Act 
(72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  223)  and  from  all  other 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws  including  the  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing laws,  all  public  lands  in  each  township, 
which  encloses  all  or  part  of  any  Native  Vil- 
lage listed  In  subsection  (c)  hereof,  and  any 
Native  Village  not  listed,  but  which  Is  ap- 
proved for  benefits  under  this  Act  by  the 
Alaska  Native  Commission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  hereof,  plus  all  public  lands  in 
each  township  which  Is  contiguous  to  or 
comers  upon  the  tov(m6hlps  In  which  such 
Native  Villages  are  located,  except  lands  with- 
drawn or  otherwise  reserved  for  national  de- 
fense purposes  other  than  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4.  as  shown  on  current  plats  of 
survey  or  protraction  diagrams  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  or  protraction  dia- 
grams of  the  State  where  protraction  dia- 
greuns  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  not  available. 

(2)  At  the  time  any  Native  Village  not 
listed  m  section  13(c)  Is  approved  for  benefits 
under  this  Act  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  13(e),  there  shall  be  withdrawn 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  from  selec- 
tion by  the  State  tinder  the  Statehood  Act 
and  from  all  other  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws.  Including  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  all  public 
lands  in  each  township  which  encloses  all  or 
part  of  the  Native  Village,  plus  all  public 
lands  in  each  tcwTishlp  which  Is  contiguous 
to  or  comers  upon  the  township  In  which 
the  Native  Village  is  located,  except  lands 
excepted  from  withdrawal  under  section 
13(b)(1). 

(3)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  Native  Vil- 
lage referred  to  In  subsections  (b)(1)  and 
(2)  hereof  Is  so  located  that  less  than  nine 
townships  of  public  lands  are  available  for 
withdrawal  as  therein  provided,  there  shall 
be  withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  and  existing 
rights,  from  selection  by  the  State  under  the 
Statehood  Act  and  from  all  other  forms  of 
appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws. 
Including  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  from  among  the  available  public  lands, 
except  lands  excepted  from  withdrawal  under 
section  13(b)  (1),  In  order  of  their  proximity 
to  the  center  of  the  village,  as  much  land  of 
at  least  an  equal  character  and  value  as  the 
land  upon  which  such  Village  Is  located  as 
may  be  necessary  for  a  withdrawal  of  an 
acreage  equivalent  to  nine  townships  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  such  Native  Village. 

(B)  The  land  exchange  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  section  16(a)  of  this  Act  may 
be  exercised  to  make  land  exchanges  with 
the  State  or  other  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
making  lands  In  the  townships  on  which 
villages  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  (3)  (At 
hereof  are  located,  or  In  the  contiguous  and 
cornering  townships,  available  for  selection: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  classify 
those  public  lands  suitable  for  exchange  un- 
der this  section  before  any  exchanges  are 
made. 

(c)  The  following  Native  villages  are 
qualified  for  land  withdrawals  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1)  hereof: 

NAME  AND    PLACE  BECION 

Aklachak.  Southwest  CoastsJ  Lowland 

Aklak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Akutan.  Aleutian. 

Alakanuk.  Southwest  Coastal  Ixjwland. 

Aleknaglk.  Bristol  Bay 

Alatna.  Kovukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
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AUakaket.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Amb'.er,  Bering  Strait. 

An.iktu-.  ii'.v  Pass.  Arctic  Slope. 

Axicireal'sey,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Anlak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Anvik.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Arctic  Village.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Atka.  Aleutian. 

Atkaaook,  Arctic  Slope. 

Barrow,  Arctic  Slope. 

Beaver,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Belkofsky.  Aleutian. 

Bethel,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Bill  Moore's,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Blorka,  Aleutian. 

Birch  Creek,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Brevlg  Mission,  Bering  Strait. 

Buckland,  Bering  Strait. 

Candle,  Bering  Strait. 

Cantwell,  Cook  Inlet. 

Canyon  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chaikyltslk.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chanllut.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Chefornak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Chevak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Chlgnlk,  Kodlak. 

Chlgnlk  Lagoon,  Kodlak. 

Chlgnlk  Lake,  Kodlak. 

Chistochlna,  Copper  River. 

ChukwuktoUgamute,  Southwest  Coastal 
Lowland. 

Circle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Clark's  Point,  Bristol  Bay. 

Copper  Center,  Copper  River. 

Crooked  Creek.  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Deerlng,  Bering  Strait. 

Dillingham,  Bristol  Bay. 

Eagle.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Dot  Lake.  Xanana. 

Eek.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Egeglk.  Bristol  Bay. 

Eklutna.  Cook  Inlet. 

Ekwok.  Bristol  Bay. 

Elim.  Bering  Strait. 

Emmonak,  Sourhwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

English  Bay,  Cook  Inlet. 

False  Pass,  Aleutian, 

Fort  Yukon,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Gakona,  Copper  River. 

Galena,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Gambell,  Bering  Sea. 

Georgetown,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Golorin,  Bering  Strait. 

Goodnews  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

Grayling,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Giilkana  Copper  River. 

Hamilton,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Holy  Cress,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Hooper  Bav.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Hushes.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Huslia.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

I^iugig,  Bristol  Bay. 

Iliamna,  Cook  Inlet. 

Iiialik,  Bering  Strait,    r 

Ivanof  Bay,  Aleutian. 

Kaktovlk,  Arctic  Slope. 

Kalskag,  .Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kaltag.  Qoytikuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Karluk,  Kodlak. 

K.TSlgluk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kiana,  Bering  Strait. 

King  Cove,  Aleutian. 

Kipnuk,  Southeast  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kivalina,  Bering  Strait. 

Kobuk.  Bering  Strait. 

Kollgnnek,  Bri.stol  Bay. 

Kokhanok,  Bristol  Bay. 

Konsrlganak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kotlik.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland, 

Kotzebue.  Bering  Strait. 

Koytik,  Bering  Strait. 

Koyukuk.  Koj-ukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Kwethluk.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kwiginingok,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Larsen  Bay,  Kodlak. 

Levelock,  Bristol  Bay. 

Lime  Village,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Lower  Kalskag,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

McGrath.  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 


Makok,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Manokotak.  Bristol  Bay. 

Marshall,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Mary's  Igloo,  Bering  Strait. 

Medfra,  Upper  Kusokwlm. 

Mekoryuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Meutasta  Lake.  Copper  River. 

Minchumlna  Lake,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Mlnto,  Tanana. 

Mountain  Village,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

Nabesna  Village,  Tanana. 

Naknek,  Brl.-^tol  Bay. 

Napalmute,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Napakiak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Napaskiak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nelson  Lagoon.  Aleutian. 

Newhalen.  Cook  iKlet. 

Nenana.  Tanana 

New  Stuyahok,  Bristol  Bay. 

Newtek.  Soutiiwest  Coastal  liowland. 

Nightmute.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nikolai,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Nikoiski,  Aleutian. 

Ninilchlk.  Cook  Inlet. 

Noatak,  Bering  Strait. 

Nome.  Berir.g  Strait. 

Nondalton,  Cook  Inlet. 

Noolksut,  Arctic  Slope 

Noorvlk,  Bering  Strait. 

Northeast  Cape,  Bering  Sea. 

Northway,  Tanana. 

Nulato.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Nunapitchnk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Ohogamlut.  Southwe.st  Coastal  Lowland. 

Old  Harbor.  Kodlak. 

OscarvlUe,  Soutiiwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Ouzinkie.  Kociiak. 

Paradise.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Paulof  Har'oor,  Aleutian. 

Pedro  Bay,  Cook  Inlet. 

Perryville.  Kodiak. 

Savoonga,  Bering  Sea. 

Scammon  Bay.  .Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Selawik.  Bering  Strait. 

Shageluk.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Shaktoollk,  Bering  Strait. 

Sheldon's  Point,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

Sliishmaref.  Bering  Strait. 

Shungnak.  Bering  Strait. 

Slana,  Copper  River. 

Sleetmute.  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

South  Naknek,  Bristol  Bay. 

Squaw  Harbor,  Aleutians. 

Stebbius.  Bering  Strait. 

Stevens  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Stony  River,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Tanacross,  Tanana. 

Tanana,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Telida,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Teller,  Bering  Strait. 

TetUn,  Tanana. 

Togiak,  Bristol  Bay. 

Toksook  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tuluksak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tuntutuliak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tununak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Twin  Hills,  Bristol  Bay. 

Tyonek,  Cook  Inlet. 

Ugashlk,  Bristol  Bay. 

Unalakleet,  Bering  Strait. 

Unalaska,  Aleutian. 

Unga,  .Aleutian. 

Uyak,  Kodlak. 

Venetle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Wainwrlght,  Arctic  Slope. 

Wales,  Bering  Strait. 

White  Mountain,  Bering  Strait 

(d)  Any  of  the  villages  listed  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  hereof  shall  not  be  eligible  for  land 
or  benefits  under  this  Act  If  the  Commission 
determines  within  three  yearo  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  that — 

(1)  less  than  twenty-flve  Natives  are  resi- 
dents of  the  village:  or 

(2)  the  village  Is  of  a  modern  and  urban 
character,  that  the  majority  of  the  residents 
are  non-Native,  and  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Native  resident  would  be  served  if  they 
derived  benefits  through  the  Urban  Corpora- 


tion and  other  land  provisions  of  this  Act 
rather  than  as  a  Native  Village;  or 

(3)  the  village  was  not  In  existence  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  .■\ct:  Provided. 
That  this  provision  shall  not  be  used  to  ex- 
clude any  Native  Village  otherwise  eligible 
which  has  been  required  to  move  to  a  new 
location  because  of  a  natural  disaster  or  the 
actions  of  any  governmental  agency. 

(e)  Native  Villages  not  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  hereof  shall  be  eligible  for  land  and 
benefits  under  this  Act  and  added  to  the 
village  roster  if  the  Commission  determines 

( 1 )  twenty  five  or  more  Alaska  Natives  are 
residents  of  an  established  village;  and 

(2)  the  best  interests  of  the  Native  resi- 
dents would  be  served  if  they  derived  benefits 
under  the  Act  as  a  Village  Corporation;  and 

(3)  the  village  would  not  be  disqualified 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  hereof. 

(f)  In  making  the  determinations  required 
pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  hereof, 
the  Commission  shall  review  all  relevant  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
cerned Native  group  or  their  representatives 
and  shall  review  any  recommendations  of  the 
State  and  the  Secretary.  The  Commission's 
determination  shall,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 6(J) ,  be  final. 

(g)  (1)  In  addition  to  determining  which 
villages  are  entitled  to  land  and  other  bene- 
fits under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  the  total  land  acre- 
age which  eligible  Village  Corporations  shall 
be  entitled  to  select.  The  maximum  grant 
of  land  which  the  Commission  may  award  to 
an  eligible  Village  Corporation  shall  be 
twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres  for 
those  Villages  having  an  enrollment  of  less 
than  four  hundred  Natives  and  an  additional 
twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres  for 
each  additional  four  hundred  Natives  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  Village  as  follows: 
four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  enrolled 
Natives,  forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres; 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  and  two  hun- 
dred enrolled  Natives,  sixty-nine  thousand 
and  one  hundred  twenty  acres;  one  thousand 
and  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  and  six 
hundred  enrolled  Natives,  ninety-two  thou- 
sand  and  one  hundred  sixty  acres;  one  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred  to  two  thousand  en- 
rolled Natives,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  acres;  and  two  thousand 
to  two  thousand  four  hundred  enrolled  Na- 
tives, one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  forty  acres.  In  making  de- 
terminations pursuant  to  this  subsection  the 
Commission  shall  consider  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

(A)  the  Native  population  of  the  Village; 

(B)  the  nature  of  the  use.  both  historic 
and  present,  of  the  lands  surrounding  the 
Native  Village  including  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  surrounding  lands  and  biologi- 
cal community  in  relationship  to  the  village 
population  and  subsistence  use  patterns  of 
the  Native  residents  therein; 

(C(  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  pros- 
pective community  expansion,  the  area  to  be 
granted  to  Municipal  Corporations  or  to  the 
State,  and  the  area  to  be  granted  for  access, 
rights-of-way,  and  other  public  services  and 
facilities; 

(Di  the  nature  and  economic  value  of  the 
lands  surrounding  the  village  (without  re- 
gard to  the  mineral  estate)  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  some  degree  of  comparability  in 
value  as  between  Native  Villages;   and 

(E>  the  comprehensive  land  use  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Village  Corporation  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Services  Corporation  staff 
pursuant  to  subsection  (8)(i)   hereof. 

(2)  Land  acreages  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  grants  of  land  which 
the  Commission  may  award  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g)(1)  and  the  actual  amounts 
awarded  to  eligible  Village  Corporations,  to- 
gether with  land  in  the  amount  of  1.500.000 
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acres,  shall  be  granted  by  the  Commission 
upon  application,  as  follows: 

(a)  to  any  Village  Corporation  which  re- 
ceived the  maximum  grant  the  Commission 
may  award,  but  which  needs  additional  lands 
to  maintain  historic  subsistence  use  pat- 
terns, but  not  to  exceed  the  balance  of  the 
acreage  withdrawn  for  that  Village  Corpo- 
ration; 

(b)  to  any  Village  Corporation  which  dem- 
onstrates that  the  nature,  amount  and  eco- 
nomic value  (without  respect  to  the  mineral 
estate)  of  the  lands  granted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g)(1)  do  not  result  in  compar- 
able values  with  the  lands  granted  to  other 
Village  Corpwratlons,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
balance  of  the  acreage  withdrawn  for  that 
Village  Corporation;  and 

(c)  any  remaining  lands  shall  be  granted 
to  the  Services  Corporation. 

In  making  the  determUiatious  required  by 
this  subsection  the  Commisrion  shall  con- 
sider the  geographical  reUtion.ship  of  in- 
dividual villages  to  the  lands  i::i  question  and 
should  avoid  determinations  which  result  in 
land  grants  that  are  separated  by  large  bodies 
of  water  unless  one  of  the  above  factors  or 
the  operation  of  section  13(b)  ( 3  )  makes  such 
a  determination  reasonably  necessary.  The 
Commission's  determinations  under  this  sub- 
section shall,  without  regard  to  section  6iJ). 
be  final. 

(hill)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission  and.  where  appropriate, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Sec- 
retf.ry  of  Defense,  is  authorized  to  withdraw 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws  any  public  lands  reasonably 
necessary  to  protect:  (A)  any  settlement  of 
a  Native  group  established  as  of  April  !5. 
1969,  and  not  otherwise  eligible  for  lands 
under  this  Act;  (B|  any  historic  Native 
village  from  which  the  population  has  been 
required  to  move,  because  of  either  direct  or 
indirect  actions  of  the  Federal.  State,  or 
local  government,  and  to  which  twenty-flve 
or  more  adult  Natives  wish  to  return  and 
reside;  (Ci  any  place  which  constitutes  a 
new  Native  village  location  to  which  by  virtue 
of  natural  phenomenon,  or  direct  or  indirect 
governmental  actions,  twenty-five  or  more 
adult  Natives  wish  to  relocate:  or  ID)  any 
land  occupied  by  a  Native  as  a  primary  place 
of  residence  on  May  1,  1970,  and  continuing 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
hoireicr.  That  any  withdrawal  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  one 
township. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  land  to  which  any  Native  group 
or  individual  is  entitled  under  paragraph  1 1 ) 
hereof.  The  decision  of  the  Commission  shall, 
without  regard  to  subsection  6(j).  be  final. 
Lands  granted  to  Native  groups  or  individ- 
uals pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  under  subsections  (1)  (A).  (Bi. 
and  (C)  hereof  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  under  subsections  (1)  (A), 
(B>.  and  (C)  hereof  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  under  subsection  (1 1  (D) 
hereof.  Any  lands  granted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  patented  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  the  Commission's  decision  and 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  five  hundred 
thousand-acre  "miscellaneous''  selection 
right  created  by  subsection  19(b)  (2).  Patents 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
Include  the  leasable  or  locatable  mineral 
estate. 

(3)  Where  the  lands  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (h)(1)  hereof  are  located  within  the 
national  park  system,  the  national  forest 
system  or  the  national  wildlife  refuge  svstem 
the  Secretary  In  withdrawing  landsT  and  the 
Commission  in  granting  lands  pursuant  to 
this  suteectlon,  may  reduce  the  amount  of 
lands  withdrawn  and  granted  to  Insure  that 
the  purposes  for  which  these  lands  were  re- 
served by  the  United  States  may  be  achieved 
With  a  minimum  of  interference. 


(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  sub- 
stantial dispute  is  involved  or  that  the  best 
interests  of  Justice  would  be  served  he  may 
direct  that  a  public  hearing  be  held  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe prior  to  making  any  of  tiie  with- 
drawals permitted  by  subsection  (h)  hereof. 
Any  hearings  held  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  held  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Tlie  Com- 
mission shall  consider,  in  any  contested  case, 
the  hearing  record  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  well  as  his  recommendations  in  mak- 
ing its  determinations.  The  actions  of  the 
Commission  imder  this  subsection  shall, 
without  regard  to  section  6(J),  be  final. 

(J)  Pending  the  disposition  of  any  lands 
withdrawn  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  administer,  manage,  and  pro- 
tect the  withdrawn  public  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  and  the 
United  States  in  accord  with  section  16  of 
this  Act. 

SELECTION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Upon  application  of  any  Native 
Village  found  eligible  for  land  selections  pur- 
suant to  section  13  of  this  Act,  and  upon  cer- 
tification thereof  by  the  Commission,  and 
after  sun-ey  of  the  area  selected  pursuant 
to  section  15(a),  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a 
patent,  without  payment  therefor,  to  the 
Village  Corporation,  or,  if  not  yet  incorpo- 
rated, in  trust  to  the  Services  Corporation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Native  Village  pending 
Its  Incorporation  as  provided  in  section  11, 
for  that  amount  of  land  to  which  the  Native 
Village  is  found  entitled  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  set  out  in  sub- 
section 13(g).  Lands  to  be  patented  may  be 
selected,  subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights, 
from  any  public  land  within  area*  with- 
drawn for  each  Native  Village  under  the 
provisions  of  section  13  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  exercising  selection  rights  pursuant 
to  subsection  fa)  hereof.  Native  Village  Cor- 
porations shall  select  from  among  the  public 
lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  13,  and 
all  such  selections  shall  be  contiguous  and 
ill  rea.sonably  compact  tracts,  except  as  sep- 
arated by  bodies  of  water  or  by  lands  which 
are  unavailable  for  selection,  "ai^d  shall  be 
in  whole  sections  and,  wherever  feasible,  in 
unit.s  of  nor  less  than  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ei3hty  acres.  In  the  event  the  pub- 
lic lands  wnthdrawn  pursuant  to  section  13 
are  not  sufficient  in  amount  to  satisfy  the 
entitlement  of  any  Village  Corporation,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission,  such  Corpo- 
ration may  select  noncontiguous  tracts  from 
among  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  pub- 
lic lands,  without  regard  to  section  23,  in 
order  of  their  proximity  to  the  center  of  the 
village  until  the  Village  Corporation's  selec- 
tion rights  are  exhausted. 

(c)  Within  2  months  after  a  determination 
by  the  Commission  that  a  Native  Village  is 
eligible  for  a  grant  of  land  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections 13  (d)  and  (e),  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  an  election  for  the  village,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  choose  a  five-member  Village  Land 
Selection  Committee.  The  committee  so  se- 
lected is  hereby  authorized  to  exercise  the 
land  selection  rights  of  the  village  pending 
organization  of  the  Village  Corporation.  The 
persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  or 
serve  on  the  Land  Selection  (Committee  shall 
be  the  members  of  each  Native  Village  nine- 
teen years  of  age  or  over,  as  shown  on  the 
temporary  census  roll  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  7(a). 

(d)(1)  Where  two  or  more  Native  Villages. 
because  of  proximity  in  location,  are  entitled 
to  select  lands  in  the  same  townships  and 
actually  select  the  same  lands,  their  Village 
Corporations,  or  if  not  yet  organized,  their 
Land  Selection  Committees,  shall  be  author- 
ized to  settle  the  overlap  by  negotiation  and. 
in  furtherance  of  any  such  settlement,  to 
release  selected  lands  to  each  other.  If  Native 


Villages  making  overlapping  selections  do 
not  reach  agreement  within  six  months  after 
the  date  such  conflict  arises,  the  controversy 
may  be  referred  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Village  Corporation  or  the  Land  Selection 
Committee  lor  decision  in  accordance  with 
section  6  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
award  the  land,  or  portions  thereof,  to  the 
Native  Village  or  Villages  shown  historically 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  to  have 
made  greater  use  and  occupancy  thereof,  or 
in  such  manner  as  will  do  substantial  Jus- 
tice. The  decision  of  the  Commission  shall, 
without  regard  to  subsection  6(J) ,  be  final. 

(2)  A  Native  Village  which  releases  se- 
lected lands  in  order  to  settle  an  overlap,  or- 
which  loses  selected  lands  under  a  Commis- 
sion award  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)(1)  hereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  select 
additional  public  lands  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  hereof,  until  its  selection  rights  are 
exhausted. 

(e)  Upon  application  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration, and  upon  certification  thereof  by 
the  Commission,  and  after  survey  of  the 
areas  involved,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
patents,  without  payment  therefor,  to  the 
Services  Corporation  for  lands  to  which  it  is 
entitled  pursuant  to  subsection  13(g)(2) 
(c).  The  Services  Corporation  shall  select 
such  lands  from  among  the  lands  withdrawn 
lor  Native  Villagers  pursuant  to  section  13 
which  remains  after  Native  Village  selection 
rights  are  exercised  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. All  such  selections  shall  be  contiguous 
and  in  reasonably  compact  tracts,  except  as 
separated  by  bodies  of  water  or  by  lands 
which  are  imavailable  for  selection  and  shall 
be  in  whole  sections  and,  wherever  feasible. 
In  units  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

(f)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  (2)  hereof,  all  public  lands  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  section  13,  which  have  not 
been  selected  by  a  Village  Corporation  or  by 
the  Service  Corporation  under  this  section 
shall  eighteen  months  after  the  efl:ective  date 
of  this  Act,  or  nine  months  after  the  election 
required  under  subsection  (c)  hereof,  which- 
ever later  occurs,  be  placed  in  the  status  pro- 
vided for  by  section  24  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  lands  withdrawn  around  a  Village 
whose  eligibility  for  land  selection  has  not 
been  finally  determined  by  the  Commission 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  remain  withdrawn  tm- 
tll  six  months  after  the  Commission  makes 
the  determinations  required  pursuant  to 
subsections  13  (d)  through  (g). 

SURVEY    AND    CONVEYANCE    OF    LANDS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
survey  the  townships  withdrawn  under  sec- 
tion 13  and  the  areas  selected  for  conveyance 
to  Village  Corptoratlcns  and  to  the  Services 
Corporation  pursuant  to  section  14  of  this 
Act,  but  need  monument  only  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  these  townships  or  areas.  He 
also  shall  promptly  survey  (1)  within  the 
townships  withdrawn  or  areas  selected  all 
lands  occupied  as  a  primary  place  of  resi- 
dence, a  primary  place  of  business,  subsist- 
ence campsites,  reindeer  grazing  grounds, 
and  for  other  purposes  as  required  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  hereof,  and  (2)  any  other 
land  to  be  patented  under  this  Act. 

(b)(li  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of 
lands  selected  by  a  V'illage  Corporation,  as 
provided  in  subsection  lai  hereof,  the  Secre- 
tary promptly  shall  l,=sue  a  patent  or  patents 
to  the  Village  Corporation  to  the  land  and 
all  Interests  therein,  except  minerals  covered 
by  the  Federal  mineral  leasing  laws,  subect  to 
valid  existing  rights,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  par.agraph  (2)  hereof,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  14(a). 

i2i  Upon  receipt  of  a  patent  or  patent.?  to 
selected  lands.  Village  Corporations  or  the 
Services  Corporation   en   the:r  behalf — 

^A)  shall  l.ssue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
without  payment  of  any  consideration  to 
the  surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied  by 
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Natives  as  a  primary  place  of  residence,  a* 
a  primary  place  of  business,  or  used  for  sub- 
sistence campsites  or  for  reindeer  husbandry, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights; 

(B)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  wulvjiit  consideration  or  upon  the 
payment  of  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  fair 
market  v.ilue  for  such  property,  determiiied 
as  of  the  date  of  initial  occupancy  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  Improvements  thereon,  to 
the  surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied  by 
non-Natives  as  a  primary  place  of  residence 
or  a  primary  place  of  buslnefs,  subject  io  val- 
id existing  rights:  Provided,  That  all  oc- 
cupants of  the  same  general  character  shall 
be  accorded  similar  treatment  with  respect 
to  any  payment  for  land; 

(C)  shall  issue  deeds  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion U(g),  without  payment  of  any  consid- 
eration, to  any  Municipal  Corporation  in  ;he 
Native  Village  or  to  any  Municipal  Corpora- 
Uon  estabUshed  In  the  NaUve  Village  with- 
in five  years  of  the  date  of  enactmeai  of 
this  Act,  to  the  surface  estate  of  the  Im- 
proved land  on  which  the  villa",-"  is  loc:ited 
and  of  as  much  addlt;onal  land  as  Is  neces- 
sary for  community  expansion,  fcr  appro- 
priate rights-of-way  for  pr.bllc  use,  airport 
sites,  and  such  other  interests  in  land  as 
are  reasonably  necessary  for  public  use  and 
for  foreseeable  community  needs:  Provided. 
That  prior  to  the  transfer  of  lands  from  a 
Village  Corporation  to  a  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion, individuals  shall  receive  patent  to  any 
lands  used  for  residences  and  businesses: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  amount  of 
lands  to  be  transferred  to  the  Municipal 
Corporation  shall  be  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres; 

(D)  shall  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  consideration  or  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  such  property  determined  as 
of  the  date  cf  Initial  occupancy  and  without 
regard  to  any  Improvements  thereon,  to  the 
surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied  by 
nonprofit  orfanlzatlons  for  the  purposes  for 
which  such  organizations  were  established, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights:  Provided, 
That  all  nonprofit  organizations  of  the  same 
general  character  shall  be  accorded  similar 
treatment  with  respect  to  payment  for  land; 
and 

(E)  may  Issue  deeds,  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  to  all  others. 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundaries,  use.  occu- 
pancy or  value  of  any  tract  which  Is  covered 
by  this  paragraph  may  be  submitted  by  any 
party  to  the  dispute  to  the  Commission  for 
decision.  The  decision  of  the  Commission, 
without  regard  to  subsection  6  ( J ) .  shall  be 
final. 

(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of  lands 
selected  by  any  Village  Corporation,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  hereof,  and  contem- 
poraneous wltb  the  Issuance  of  patents  to 
Village  Corporations  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a 
patent  or  patfents  to  all  minerals  in  such 
village  lands  covered  by  the  Federal  mineral 
easing  laws,  subject  to  valid  exlsrtlng  rights, 
to  the  Services  Corporation.  At  the  time  of 
such  conveyance,  the  Services  Corporation 
shsai  succeed  and  become  entitled  to  any  and 
all  interests  of  the  United  States,  as  lessor, 
contractor,  or  permltter.  In  any  mineral 
leases,  contracts  or  permits  covering  lands 
selected  by  any  Village  Corporation  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (k)  of  this  section. 

id)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of 
lands  selected  by  the  Services  Corporation,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  Sec- 
retary promptly  shall  Issue  a  patent  or  pat- 
ents to  the  Services  Corporation  to  the  land 
and  all  Interests  therein,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights. 

(e)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Issue  a  patent, 
without  payment  therefor,  to  any  adult  Na- 


tive or  Native  group,  subject  to  all  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  to  the  surface  estate  of  any  pub- 
lic land  located  In  Alaska,  outside  of  areas 
selected  pursuant  to  this  Act,  e.xcept  land 
within  the  national  park  system,  national 
wildlife  refuge  system,  national  forest  sys- 
tem, or  land  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes,  other  than  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  which  has  been 
used  by  such  adult  Native  or  Native  group 
for  a  period  of  more  than  three  years  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as 
a  campsite  for  the  harvesting  of  fish,  wildlife, 
berries,  fuel,  or  other  products  of  the  land. 
Such  patents  shall  be  Issued — 

(1)  for  five-acre  tract.s  for  each  subsistence 
use  campsite  separate  from  the  campsite  of 
any  other  applicant; 

(2)  for  forty-acre  tracts  where  the  camp- 
sites of  several  applicants  are  In  such  prox- 
imity to  each  other  as  to  make  It  not  feasi- 
ble to  patent  Individual  five-acre  camp.'^ites; 
or 

(3)  for  larger  tracts,  not  to  exceed  sixty 
acres,  where  Individuals  can  establish,  under 
such  rules  and  regulation.?  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe,  historic  occupancy  and 
use  of  the  Lirger  tract,';. 

Applications  for  patents  under  this  sub- 
section must  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  five  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  Pending  the  Issuance  of  a  patent 
for  campsites  under  this  subsection  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  permit  the  use  of 
such  lands,  upon  which  applications  have 
been  filed,  as  c;uTipsites.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  apply  the  rule  of  approxima- 
tion with  respect  to  acreage  limitations  set 
forth  in  this  subsection. 

(f)  Ujx)n  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  a  {>eriod  of  seven  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  Issue  a  patent, 
without  pajTnent  therefor,  for  the  surface 
estate  of  up  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  to  each  bona  fide  reindeer 
husbandryman,  family,  or  Native  group  who 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  was  prac- 
ticing reindeer  management.  Patents  Issued 
under  this  subsection  may  cover  any  public 
lands  In  Alaska  outside  the  areas  selected 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights,  that  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  are  leased,  permitted,  or  used  for 
reindeer  management  purposes.  Including 
stmimer  and  winter  range  facilities  and  In- 
tervening line  camps.  Lands  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  not  Include 
any  lands  selected  pursuant  to  section  14 
and  shall  not  Include  lands  within  the  na- 
tional park  system,  national  wildlife  refuge 
system,  national  forest  system  or  land  with- 
drawn or  reserved  for  natloiial  defense  pur- 
poses, other  than  Naval  Petroleimi  Reserve 
No.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  apply 
the  rule  of  approximation  with  respect  to 
acreage  limitations  set  forth  In  this  sub- 
section 

(g)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  ye.ars  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  issue  a  patent 
without  payment  therefor,  for  up  to.  but 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  and  interests  therein,  except  the 
minerals  covered  by  the  Federal  mineral 
leasing  laws,  and  subject  to  all  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  from  any  public  lands  within  the 
areas  withdrawn  for  Natives  under  section 
13,  but  not  selected  pursuant  to  section  14 
of  this  Act  to  any  Native  occupying  land 
within  such  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a  primary 
place  of  residence  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  apply  the  rule  of  approximation  with 
respect  to  the  acreage  limitations  set  forth 
in  thi.s  subsection. 

(h)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  and  certification  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  Issue  a 


patent  without  payment  therefor,  of  up  to, 
but  not  to  exceed,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  to  the  surface  estate  of  any  public  land 
located  In  Alaska,  subject  to  all  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  except  land  within  the  national 
park  system,  national  wildlife  refuge  system, 
and  national  forest  system,  and  land  with- 
drawn or  reserved  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses, other  than  Naval  Petroleiun  Reserve 
No.  4,  to  any  Native  nineteen  years  of  age  or 
older  occupying  such  lands  as  a  primary 
place  of  residence  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  whose  residence  Is  outside  the 
areas  withdrawn  for  the  benefit  of  Native 
Villages  by  section  13  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  apply  the  rule  of  ap- 
proximation with  respect  to  acreage  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  this  subsection. 

( 1 )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f )  hereof  any  adult  Native 
or  Native  group  may  apply  for  and  shall  re- 
ceive special  use  permits  for  lands  within 
any  national  wildlife  refuge  for  the  pur- 
poses set  out  in  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
hereof:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
hereof  any  Native  nineteen  years  of  age  or 
older  whose  primary  place  of  residence  or 
business  Is  outside  the  areaa  withdrawn  by 
section  13  of  this  Act,  but  within  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  patent  of  up  to  eighty  acres  of 
land.  Such  patent  shall  be  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  set  forth  in  subsection  (h) 
hereof. 

(J)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  patents  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  the  following 
priorities: 

( 1 )  Within  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  section  13  of  this  Act — 

(A)  lands  selected  by  Native  Village  Cor- 
porations; 

(B)  lands  loi  the  Services  Corporation 
pursuant  to  subsection  13(g)(2)(C): 

(C)  land  for  individual  places  of  residence; 
and 

(D)  land  for  subsistence  campsites  and 
reindeer  management  areas. 

(2)  Outside  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  section  13  of  this  Act — 

(A)  land  for  individual  places  of  resi- 
dence; 

(B)  land  for  subsistence  campsites;  and 

( C)  lands  for  reindeer  husbandry. 

(k)  Where,  prior  to  patent  of  any  land 
or  minerals  xmder  this  section,  a  lease,  con- 
tract, or  permit  has  been  Issued  for  the  utili- 
zation of  surface  or  mineral  resources  covered 
under  such  patent,  the  patent  shall  contain 
provisions  making  It  subject  to  the  lease, 
contract,  or  permit  and  the  right  of  the 
lessee,  contractee,  or  permittee  to  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  granted  him  by  such  lease,  contract, 
or  permit.  Upon  issuance  of  the  patent,  the 
patentee  shall  succeed  and  become  entitled  to 
any  and  all  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
lessor,  contractor,  or  permltter,  in  any  such 
leases,  contracts,  or  permits  covering  the 
estate  patented.  The  administration  of  such 
lease,  contract,  or  permit  shall  continue  to 
be  by  the  United  States.  In  the  event  that 
the  patent  does  not  cover  all  of  the  land  em- 
braced within  any  such  lease,  contract,  or 
permit,  the  patentee  shall  only  be  entitled  to 
the  proportionate  amount  of  the  revenues 
reserved  under  such  lease,  contract,  or  per- 
mit by  the  United  States  which  results  from 
multiplying  the  total  of  such  revenues  by  a 
fraction  in  which  the  numerator  is  the 
acreage  of  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit 
which  is  included  in  the  patent  and  the  de- 
nominator is  the  total  acreage  contained  in 
such  lease,  contract,  or  permit, 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  granting  of  each  permit  to  pros- 
pect, or  to  the  granting  of  each  lease  to 
mine  or  drill  for  minerals  covered  by  the 
Federal  mineral  leasing  laws,  on  lands  patent- 


ed pursuant  to  subsections  (e)  through  (1) 
of  this  section,  and  are  not  covered  by  such 
patent,  that  the  permittee  or  lessee  shall  pro- 
vide a  bond,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
to  indemnify  the  surface  patentee  for  any 
damages  which  such  permittee  or  lessee  may 
cause  In  connection  with  the  development  of 
such  p>ermlt  or  lease,  and  fiu-ther  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Include  provisions  in  such  leeise  or 
permit  which  will  protect  the  surface 
patentee  against  unreasonable  interference  in 
the  use  of  his  land. 

ADIVIINISTRATION    OF    LANDS 

Sbc.  16.  (a)  Natives,  VUlage  Corporations 
and  the  Services  Corporation  may  exchange 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  with  each  other, 
or  with  the  State  or  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  respectively 
may  prescribe,  may  exchange  land  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  under  their  Jurisdiction  and 
classified  as  suitable  for  exchange  with  Vil- 
leige  Corporations,  the  Services  Corporation, 
and  Natives,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  land 
consolidations  or  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment or  development  of  land.  Exchanges  of 
land  and  interests  in  lands  hereunder  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  equal  value,  and  the 
value  of  Improvements  on  lands  shall  be 
given  due  consideration  and  allowance  made 
therefor  In  any  valuation;  Provided,  That 
either  party  to  an  exchange  under  this  sub- 
section may  pay  or  accept  cash  In  order  to 
equalize  the  values  of  the  proi>ertle6  ex- 
changed. 

(bi  Pending  the  patenting  to  a  Village 
Corporation  pursuant  to  section  15  of  public 
lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  13,  or 
the  restoration  of  such  lands  to  the  status  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 24.  the  Secretary  may  take  such  actions 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  administer,  manage, 
and  protect  such  withdrawn  public  lands; 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  sell  or 
otherwise  permanently  dispose  of  lands  or 
Interests  therein,  except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Services  Corporation,  issue  or  enter  Into 
any  lease,  contract,  or  permit  covering  lands 
withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  Act  which  will 
be  in  effect  more  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
may  renew  existing  leases  which  would  be 
In  effect  more  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  only  If  the  basic 
lease  provides  for  a  right  of  renewal  and  then 
only  on  the  terms  provided  in  the  basic  lease. 
The  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
may  grant  an  easement  or  right-of-way  for 
a  public  purpose  over,  across,  under,  or 
through  withdrawn  public  lands  on  condi- 
tion that  the  grantee  of  such  easement  or 
right-of-way  (1)  shall  provide  a  bond,  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary,  in  an  amount  suflS- 
clent  to  pay  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
Interest  the  grantee  acquires  in  lands  which 
may  be  subsequently  selected  by  a  Village 
Corporation,  issue  or  enter  Into  any  lease, 
contract,  or  permit  resources  of  the  land  and 
the  environment,  including  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  to  protect  the  surface  owner  from  tm- 
reasonable  Interference  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  land.  All  payments  or  revenues  attribu- 
table to  the  use  or  other  disposition  of  with- 
drawn lands  later  selected  by  a  Village  Cor- 
poration, after  deducting  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration thereof,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Village 
Corporation,  or  to  the  Services  Corporation, 
as  appropriate:  Provided,  That  if  the  selected 
land  does  not  Include  all  of  the  land  covered 
by  a  particular  lease,  contract,  or  permit,  the 
amount  of  the  revenues  therefrom  to  be  paid 
to  such  Village  Corporation,  or  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  the 
proportion  which  results  from  multiplying 
the  revenues  attributable  to  such  letwe,  con- 
tract, or  permit  (after  deducting  the  cost  of 


administration  thereof)  by  a  fraction  in 
which  the  numerator  is  the  acreage  of  such 
lease,  contract,  or  permit  which  is  Included 
in  the  selected  land  and  the  denominator  is 
the  total  acreage  contained  in  such  lease, 
contract,  or  p>ermlt. 

(c)  After  lands  are  patented  pursuant  to 
sections  15  and  23  of  this  Act,  Village  Cor- 
porations and  the  Sendees  Corporation  may 
hold,  manage,  lease,  or  dispose  of  such  lands 
and  interests  therein  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Sta^e:  Provided,  That  for  a  peri- 
od of  twelve  f.scal  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  any  sale  ( other  than  a  sale  or 
grant  under  section  15(b)(2)),  mortgage, 
sixrface  lease  for  a  term  (including  renewals) 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  grant  of  a  perma- 
nent easement  or  right-of-way,  or  gift  of 
such  lands,  or  interests  in  lands  by  a  Village 
Corporation  shall  require  the  approval  of  the 
Services  Corporation  In  order  to  be  valid: 
Provided  further.  That  easements  or  rights- 
of-way  for  public  purp>oses  may  be  acquired 
within  such  lands  by  condemnation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  without 
any  necessity  for  approval  of  the  Services 
Corporation. 

MINERAL    LEASING    ACT 

Sec.  17.  Disposition  of  all  minerals  in- 
cluded under  the  Federal  mineral  leasing 
laws  Including  but  not  limited  to  deposits  of 
coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil,  oil 
shale,  gas,  or  sulfur  located  In  public  lands 
in  Alaska  and  of  oil  deposits  of  any  other 
minerals  located  in  such  lands,  which  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  sale  or  lease,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  may,  where  there  Is  competi- 
tive interest  shown  In  a  particular  tract  of 
land,  be  under  such  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedures, as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regulation.  The  provisions  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (41  Stat.  437;  30  U.S.C.  181 
and  following) .  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  351  and  follow- 
ing) shall  apply  to  the  extent  that  such  pro- 
visions are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
Where  such  competitive  Interest  has  not  been 
displayed  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (41  Stat.  437;  30  U.S.C.  181 
and  following) ,  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  351  and  follow- 
ing)  shall  apply. 

REVENTTE    SHARING 

Sec.  18.  (a)  (1)  Disposition  of  all  deposits 
of  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil, 
shale,  gas,  or  sulfur  located  in  public  lands 
In  Alaska  and  of  all  deposits  of  any  other 
minerals  located  in  such  lands  which  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  sale  or  lease,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  on  revenue  sharing  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section.  The  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (41  Stat.  437;  30 
U.S.C.  181  et  seq.)  and  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  351  et 
seq.)  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that  such 
provisions  are  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act. 

i2i  All  revenues  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  rentals  and  bonuses  up>on  dl^^po- 
sltlon  of  such  minerals  during  the  period  be- 
ginning January  1.  1969.  and  ending  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed 
as  provided  in  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  of 
July  1.  1958  (72  Stat.  339).  except  that,  prior 
to  calculating  the  shares  of  the  State  and  the 
United  States  as  set  forth  in  such  Act,  2  per 
centum  of  such  proceeds  shall  be  deducted 
and  paid  Into  the  F^ind.  From  the  royalty 
derived  by  the  United  States  from  the  dis- 
position of  such  minerals  during  the  same 
period,  an  amount  equal  to  2  i)er  centum  of 
the  gross  value  of  the  minerals  (as  the  gross 
value  thereof  Is  determined  for  royalty  pur- 


poses under  the  lease  Involved)  shall  be  de- 
ducted and  paid  into  the  Fund,  and  the  re- 
spective shares  of  the  State  and  the  United 
States  in  such  royalty  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  remaining  balance. 

(3)  All  leases  or  other  dlsp)OKltlons  of  such 
minerals  made  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  provide  that  prior  to  calculating 
the  resp)ective  shares  of  the  State  and  the 
United  States  in  such  proceeds  ui.der  the 
Statehood  Act :  ( A  i  a  royalty  of  2  per  centum 
upon  the  gross^^Uie  of  any  minerals  pro- 
duced I  as  tWWg-ross  value  Is  determined  for 
royalty  purposes  under  such  lease  or  other 
disposition)  shall  be  paid  into  the  Fund;  and 
(B)  2  per  centum  of  all  revenues  derived 
from  rentals  and  bonuses  shall  be  deducted 
and  paid  into  the  Fund. 

(b)  Should  the  United  States  ever  dispxise 
of  deposits  of  minerals  referred  to  In  sub- 
section la)  (1)  of  this  section  loc.-»ted  within 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  such  dispo- 
sition shall  be  made  only  under  such  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  The  provisions 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25, 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq  ) ,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act.  Any  leases  or  other  dispositions  of 
such  minerals  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection  and  shall  provide:  (1) 
that  a  royalty  of  2  pjer  centum  upon  the 
gross  value  of  any  minerals  produced  (as 
that  gross  value  is  determined  for  royalty 
purpKJses  under  such  lease  or  other  dlspKisi- 
tlon  I  shall  be  paid  into  the  Fund  from  the 
royalties  derived  by  the  United  States;  (2) 
that  2  per  centum  of  all  revenues  derived 
from  rentals  and  bonuses  upwn  disp>ositlon 
of  such  minerals  shall  be  depK>slted  in  the 
Fund:  and  (3)  that  the  remaining  proceeds 
from  the  disposition  of  such  minerals  shall 
be  deposited  as  miscellaneous  receipts  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  royalties  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  operate  to  exclude  lands  sub- 
ject thereto  from  selection  by  the  State  under 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  of  July  7.  1958 
(72  Stat.  339).  if  such  lands  otherwise  are 
available  for  selection.  Every  p>atent  of  pub- 
lic lands  Issued  to  the  State  under  the  State- 
hood Act  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
however,  shall  expressly  reserve  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Natives;  (1)  a  royalty  of  2  per 
centimi  up>on  the  gross  value  (as  such  gross 
value  Is  determined  for  royalty  purposes  un- 
der any  lease  or  other  disposition  by  the 
State)  of  the  minerals  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof  produced  on  or  removed  from 
such  lands  from  the  royalties  payable  to  the 
State;  (2)  a  right  to  receive  2  per  centum 
of  all  revenues  derived  by  the  State  from 
rentals  and  bonuses  upon  dlBp>osltion  of  such 
minerals.  There  are  also  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Natives  from  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969,  an  amount  equal  to  a  like  royal- 
ty and  other  revenues  from  rentals,  royalties 
and  bonuses  payable  to  the  State  under  (1) 
leases  of  the  United  States  which  are  or  may 
be  assimied  by  the  State  under  section  6(h) 
of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  and  (li)  under 
conditional  leases  and  sales  made  pursuant 
to  section  6(g)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
in  the  case  of  lands  heretofore  or  hereafter 
selected  by  the  State,  the  selection  of  which 
Is  or  was  tentatively  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  as  to  which  patents  bad  not  Issued 
to  the  State  by  January  1.  1969;  Provided, 
hotoever.  That  the  bonus  revenues  received 
by  the  State  at  the  September  1969,  sale  of 
lands  tentatively  approved  under  the  State- 
hood Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  2  p>er 
centum  revenue  sharing  provisions  of  this 
section,  nor  shall  rentals  received  pursuant 
to  such  sale  up  to  the  date  of  April  15,  1970. 
Any  royalty,  and  rentals  received  purstiant 
to  such  sale  after  April  15,  1970,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  revenue  sharing  provisions  oif 
this  section. 

(d)  Revenues  received  by  the  United  States 
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or  the  State  as  compensation  for  estimated 
drainage  of  oil  and  gas  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  be  deemed  to  be  revenues  from 
the  disposition  of  oil  and  gas  and  the  appro- 
priate payments  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Fund 
01^  account  thereof.  AU  royalty  and  other 
revenues  required  to  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  Into  the  Fund  promptly 
after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  they  accrue  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  shall  be  distributed  or  withdrawn  there- 
from only  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  In 
the  event  the  United  States  or  the  State 
elects  to  take  royalties  in  kind,  there  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  Fund  on  account  thereof  an 
amount  equal  to  the  royalties  that  would 
have  been  paid  into  the  Fund  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  had  the  royalty  been 
taken  In  cash. 

(e)  The  payments  required  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  continue  only  until  $500,000,000 
has  been  paid  Into  the  Fund.  Thereafter  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  and 
the  reservation  required  In  patents  under 
subsection  (o  of  this  section  shall  be  of  no 
further  force  and  effect. 

if)  The  provisions  of  this  section  requiring 
revenue  sharing  by  the  State  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
the  Natives  but  this  shall  not  preclude  the 
Services  Corporation,  or  its  successor, 
from  pursuing  any  remedies  available  to  it  In 
the  event  of  def.uilt  by  the  State.  In  the 
event  of  default  by  the  State  in  making  any 
payments  due  under  this  section,  and  In 
addition  to  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law,  there  shall  be  deducted  annually  and 
deposited  In  the  Fund  the  amount  of  any 
underpayment,  to  be  taken  first  from  the 
share  of  mineral  revenues  from  public  lands 
in  Alaska  which  would  otherwise  be  paid  to 
the  State  pursuant  to  Federal  law  and.  if 
such  share  is  insufficient,  from  any  other 
funds  otherwise  payable  to  the  State  as 
grants-in-aid  by  the  United  States  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, deems  appropriate. 

(g)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
quiring revenue  sharing  by  the  State  and 
the  United  States  are  enacted  pursuant  to  the 
authority  reserved  by  the  United  States  in 
section  4  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  to  de- 
termine the  disposition  of  lands  used  and 
claimed  by  Natives  and  as  to  which  the  State 
was,  by  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  required 
to  and  did  disclaim  all  right  and  title. 
Therefore : 

(A)  In  the  event  that  the  State  Initiates 
litigation  or  becomes  a  party  to  litigation  to 
contest  in  any  manner  the  operation  of  this 
section  18  all  rights  of  land  selection  granted 
to  the  State  by  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
shall  be  suspended  as  to  any  public  lands 
which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  as 
potentially  valuable  for  mineral  development, 
timber  or  other  commercial  purposes,  and  no 
selections  shall  be  made,  no  tentative  ap- 
provals shall  be  granted,  and  no  patents  shall 
be  issued  for  such  lands  during  the  pend- 
ency of  such  litigation;  and 

(B)  in  the  event  that  the  State  or  any 
other  party  initiates  litigation  to  contest  In 
any  manner  the  operation  of  this  section  and 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  Judi- 
cially determined  to  be  inapplicable  to  the 
State,  such  suspension  and  prohibition  on 
the  granting  of  tentative  approvals  and  is- 
suance of  patents  shall  continue  for  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  In  excess  of  two 
years,  to  allow  the  Services  Corporation  or  its 
successor  an  opportunity  to  select,  out  of 
lands  described  In  section  19(a).  in  addition 
to  the  selection  rights  provided  for  in  that 
section,  the  mineral  estate  of  one  million 
acres  of  land  In  noncontiguous  blocks  of  our 
townships,  half  of  which  must  be  south  of 
the  Brooks  Range.  The  Secretary  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  filed  by  the  Services  Corpo- 
ration or  its  successor  shall  issue  to  the  Serv- 
ices  Corporation   or   its   successor,    without 


payment,  a  patent  to  the  mineral  estate  in 
the  lands  selected,  subject  to  all  valid  and 
existing  rights.  Where,  prior  to  such  patent, 
a  lease,  contract,  or  permit  has  been  issued 
for  the  utilization  of  the  mineral  resources 
covered  under  such  patent,  the  patent  shall 
contain  provisions  making  it  subject  to  the 
lease,  contract,  or  permit  and  the  right  of 
the  lessee,  contraciee,  or  permittee  to  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  granted  him  by  such  lease,  con- 
tract, or  permit.  Upon  issuance  of  such  pat- 
ent, the  Services  Corporation  shall  succeed 
and  become  entitled  to  any  and  all  Interests 
of  the  United  States  as  lessor,  contractor,  or 
permitter,  in  any  such  leases,  contracts,  or 
permits  covering  the  jninerals  !>atemed.  The 
administration  of  such  lease,  contract,  or 
permit  shall  continue  to  be  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  that  the  patent  does  not 
cover  all  of  the  land  embraced  within  any 
such  lease,  contract,  or  permit,  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  only  be  entitled  to  the 
proportionate  amount  of  the  revenues  re- 
served under  such  lease,  contract,  or 
permit  by  the  United  States  which  results 
from  multiplying  the  total  of  such  revenues 
by  a  fraction  m  which  the  numerator  is  the 
acreage  of  such  lea^e.  contract,  or  permit 
which  is  Included  in  the  patent  and  the 
denominator  is  the  total  acreage  contained 
In  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit. 

(2)  Any  civil  action  commenced  by  the 
State  or  by  any  otJier  parties  to  contest  in 
any  manner  the  purpose  and  the  substantive 
operation  of  this  section  18  shall  be  barred 
unless  the  complaint  is  filed  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  limitation  on  suits  Is  to  in- 
sure that,  after  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
the  United  States,  the  Natives  and  the  State 
to  share  in  revenues  will  vest  with  certainty 
and  finality  and  may  be  relied  upon  by  all 
other  parties  In  their  dealings  with  the  State, 
the  Natives  and  the  United  States. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  rights  of  land  selec- 
tion granted  to  the  State  by  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  should  ever  be  suspended  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  (1) 
(A)  hereof,  the  State's  right  of  land  selection 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act.  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat. 
223)  shall  be  extended  for  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  the  period  of  time  as  the  selection 
right  was  suspended  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  ( g  i  ( 1 1  ( A ) . 

(hi  The  respective  shares  of  the  United 
States  and  the  St.ate  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments to  the  Fund  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section and  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  first,  from  sources  identified  under 
subsection  (o  hereof; 

(2)  then,  from  sources  Identified  under 
subsection  (a)  hereof;  and 

|3)  then,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b).  from  sources  identified  in  sub- 
section (b)  hereof. 

(1»  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  mineral  revenues  received  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

L.^^•D    SELECTION    FOR    ECONOMIC    POTENTIAL 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Upon  application  filed  by  the 
Services  Corporation  with  the  Commission 
and  upon  certification  thereof,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  patent,  without  payment  there- 
for, to  the  Services  Corporation,  subject  to  all 
valid  and  existing  rights,  to  the  appropriate 
Interest  in  any  public  lands  located  in  the 
State  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  hereof. 
Any  lands  within  the  national  park  system, 
national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and  national 
forest  system,  and  lauds  withdrawn  or  re- 
served for  national  defense  purposes  Includ- 
ing Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  selertlon  rights  granted  to 
the  Services  Corporation  by  this  section. 

(b)  The  Services  Corporation  is  gran  tea 
the  right  to  select,  subject  to  subsection  (a) 


hereof,  lands  In  the  amounts  set  out  below 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  section: 

(1)  the  surface  estate  of  one  million  acres 
of  public  land  for  timber  and  forest  products 
potential,  to  be  selected  in  noncontiguous 
tracts  of  two  to  four  townships;  and 

(2)  the  surface  estate  of  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  public  land  which  the 
Services  Corporation  will  select,  administer, 
and  grant  to  Natives  and  Native  groups  to 
avoid  undue  hardship;  to  provide  protection 
for  cemeteries,  abandoned  villages,  and  areas 
of  historical  and  cultural  significance  to  Na- 
tives; and  for  such  other  equitable  purposes 
as  the  Services  Corporation  deems  appropri- 
ate: Provided,  That  tracts  selected  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall,  insofar  as  possible, 
conform  to  township  survey  designations  and 
shall  be  no  larger  than  eight  sections  nor 
smaller  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
Patents  Issued  to  the  Services  Corporation  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
cover  only  the  interests  in  land  designated 
In  subsection  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  hereof.  The 
remaining  estate  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  applicable 
public  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  section 
are  granted  to  provide  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion with  a  diversified  land  resource  base,  to 
avoid  hardship,  and  to  create  opportunities 
for  Natives  to  enter  commercial  enterprises 
not  otherwise  readily  open  to  them.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  State  may  submit  comments 
upon  the  Services  Corporation's  applications 
for  proposed  land  selections.  The  decision  of 
the  Commission  in  certifying  applications 
shall,  without  regard  to  section  6(J),  be 
final. 

(d)(1)  Lands  selected  and  granted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  (1)  must  be  at  least 
ten  miles  outside  the  boundaries  of  any  city 
organized  as  a  municipal  corporation  under 
State  law.  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(1)  shall  be  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  sustained  yield  principles  of  forest 
management. 

(2)  "Noncontiguous"  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  means  that  any  tract  selected 
under  subsection  (b)  (1)  hereof  must  be  sep- 
arated from  any  other  tract  selected  by  an 
area  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  largest 
of  the  areas  selected. 

(3)  All  selections  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  surveyed  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  conform  to  township  survey  desig- 
nations. 

(e)  (1)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  hereof  shall  be  selected  within 
two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  In  the  event  that  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion, the  State,  and  the  Secretary  are  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  mutual  plan  for  the  selection 
of  these  lands,  the  Services  Corporation  shall 
select  four  townships,  then  the  State  may 
identify  four  townships  to  be  reserved  for 
State  selection  under  the  Statehood  Act  i  72 
Stat.  341.  77  Stat.  223).  The  Services  Corpo- 
r.ition  then  shall  select  four  more  townships 
and  the  State  shall  identify  until  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation's  selection  rights  are  ex- 
hausted. State  Identification  acts  only  as  a 
withdrawal  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
hereof  and  does  not  grant  any  rights  nor  does 
It  Interfere  with  any  other  selection  rights 
granted  by  this  Act.  In  the  event  of  any  over- 
lap or  conflict  with  the  selection  rights 
granted  to  Village  Corporation,  the  village 
selection  right  shall   have  priority. 

(2)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(2)  hereof  shall  be  selected  within  ten 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
In  the  event  of  conflict,  lands  selected  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  (2)  shall  have  pri- 
ority over  selections  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
the  Statehood  Act  (72  Stat.  341.  77  Stat. 
223) .  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  right  of  se- 
lection shall  terminate  and  any  remaining 
right  of  the  Services  Corporation  to  select 
additional  lands  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States. 
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(f)  (1)  Upon  application  filed  by  the  North 
Slope  Native  Corporation  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  upon  certification  thereof  by  the 
Co.nimission,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  pat- 
ent, without  payment  therefor,  to  the  North 
Slope  Native  Corporation,  subject  to  all  valid 
and  existing  rights,  to  the  land  and  ail 
Interests  therein  of  any  public  lands  located 
tn  the  State  of  Alaska  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (2)  hereof.  The  North  Slope  Native 
Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  50 
per  centum  of  revenues  der.ved  from  the 
sale.  Iea3e.  permit,  development,  use  or  other 
disposition  of  the  mineral  estate  of  the  land 
to  which  it  acquires  a  patent  under  section 
19(f)(1).  The  remaining  50  per  centum  of 
such  net  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  for  distribution  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formula  set  forth  in  section 
9id)(l)  of  this  Act,  Any  lands  within  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  sjstem  and  lands 
wit.idrawn  or  otherwise  reserved  for  national 
defense  purposes  other  than  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4.  shall  be  excluded  from  the  se- 
lection rights  granted  to  the  North  Slope 
Native  Corporation   by  this  subsection    (f). 

(2)  The  North  Slope  Native  Corporation 
is  granted  the  right  to  select,  subject  to  sub- 
section (f)  (1)  hereof,  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  cf  land  and  all  interests  therein,  sub- 
ject to  all  valid  and  existing  rights.  Lands 
granted  by  this  subsection  shall  be  selected 
from  the  geographic  region  designated  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection 
9(a)  (1)  and  shall  be  within  or  contiguous  to 
the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section 
13(b)(1)  respecting  any  of  the  Native  Vil- 
lages named  in  section  13(c)  that  are  located 
in  such  region.  All  selections  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  surveyed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  conform  to  township  survey  des- 
ignations, and  shall  be  In  tracts  of  two  to 
four  townships. 

(3)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  selected  within  two  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the 
event  of  any  overlap  or  conflict  the  priority 
of  land  selections  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Village  Corporations; 

(B)  The  North  Slope  Native  Corporation; 
and 

(C)  The  State  of  Alaska. 

(4)  Prior  to  certifying  applications  under 
subsection  if)(l)  hereof,  the  North  Slope 
Native  Corporation  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Commission  a  comprehensive  land- 
use  plan  for  the  lands  designated  ;n  tha 
application. 


propriate  departments  of  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Invite  the  comments  of  all 
parties  concerned.  Upon  determining  the 
lands  and  resources  required  for  subsistence 
use  In  each  area,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  pro- 
posed classification.  Classification  of  an  area 
as  a  Subsistence  Use  Unit  shall  not  prevent 
disposal  of  such  lands  under  the  public  land 
laws  in  conformity  with  subsection  (a) 
hereof. 

(c)  After  an  area  has  been  classified  as  a 
Subsistence  Use  Unit  and  final  notice  there- 
of has  been  published,  the  Secretary  may, 
upon  petition  by  residents  of,  or  request  by  a 
local  governing  body  within  the  unit,  and 
upon  the  concurrence  of  the  State,  deter- 
mine that  the  health,  welfare,  or  llveUhood 
of  residents  of  the  unit  are  threatened  by 
tne  depletion  of  subsistence  resources.  Upton 
such  a  determination,  the  Secretary  may 
close  the  area  to  entry  by  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  or  trapping 
other  than  by  residents  of  the  unit  for  sub- 
sistence purposes. 

(d)  The  maximtim  duration  of  such  emer- 
gency closure  shall  be  two  years  unless,  after 
a  public  hearing,  the  Secretary  determines 
the  closure  should  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional two-year  term. 

(e)  Any  person  who  knowingly  enters  up- 
on lands  within  a  subsistence-use  clafslfica- 
tion  tmit  closed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  fishing, 
or  trapping  in  violation  of  said  closure,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  trespass  against  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$1,000  or  one  year  iiVipriEonment  or  both. 
Complaints  may  be  issued  and  arrests  may 
be  made  under  this  subsection  by  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  personnel  designated  by 
the  Secretary  to  enforce  this  section. 


REVOCATION   OF   INDIAN   ALLOTMENTS  IN   ALASKA 

Sec.  20.  (a)  No  Native  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions Of  this  Act  may  hereafter  avail  him- 
self of  an  allotment  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Indian  allotment  Act  Including  the  Act 
of  February  8.  1887,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (24  Stat.  389:  25  U.S.C.  334.  336i, 
or  the  .\ct  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  363; 
25  U.S.C.  337).  Further,  the  Act  of  May  17. 
1906.  as  amended  (34  Stat.  197),  is  hereby 
repe.^led. 

(b)  Native  persons  who  have  deeds  to  lands 
granted  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  Acts  referred  to  in  sub.?ectlon  (a)  here- 
of or  any  other  public  land  laws  which  have 
festrictions  upon  the  sale,  use,  or  disposal  of 
s^h  lands  shall,  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary,  be  granted  unrestricted  deeds. 

PROTECTION    OF    SUBSISTENCE    RESOURCES 

Sec  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
ind  directed  to  classify,  in  accordance  with 
appropriate  ecological  criteria,  varvlng  en- 
V'ronmental  circumstances  and  varv'lng  sub- 
sistence needs,  public  lands  surrounding  any 
^M  V  °^  *^®  Native  Villages  and  groups  foV 
»hich  lands  are  withdrawn  under  sections 
.3  through  15  and  under  section  23  as  Sub- 
sistence Use  Units. 

(b)  The  Secretary  in  preparing  such  clas- 
smcatlons  shall  hold  public  hearings  con- 
cerning the  proposed  classifications  units  and 
snail  consult  with  the  State  and  other  ap- 


REVOCATION    OF   RESERVATIONS;    EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  and  except  where  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
varioiis  reserves  set  aside  by  legislation  or 
by  Executive  or  Secretarial  Order  for  Native 
use  or  for  the  administration  of  Native 
affairs,  including  reserves  created  under  the 
Act  of  May  31.  1938  (52  Stat.  593).  in  Alaska 
and  hereby  revoked,  subject  to  any  valid 
existing  rights. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  lands  within  the  various  reserves  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  hereof  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  selection  by  the  State  and 
all  other  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  until  the  Native  groups 
that  are  the  beneficiaries  of  such  reserves 
have  selected  lands  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  section  14  and  until  the  Secretary 
is-sues  a  patent  pursuant  to  section  15.  The 
requirements  set  forth  In  subsections  13  (d) 
through  (fi  shall  not  apply  to  any  Native 
group  settled  as  a  village  or  community  with- 
in the  various  reserves  described  In  subsec- 
tion la)  hereof,  and  lands  shall  be  patented 
to  the  Village  Corporation  representing  any 
Native  group  whose  reserve  was  revoked  pur- 
suanv  to  this  sectif'ii  without  regard  to  sub- 
sections 13  (d)   through  (f). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Tanlna  Indians,  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Moquawkle  Reservation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Tyonek  Indians) ,  shall  vote, 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  under  procedures  established  bv  the 
Secretary,  whether  their  tribe: 

(1)  shall  accept  abolition  of  the  existing 
reservation  and  a  grant  to  an  appropriate 
entity  of  which  they  are  the  members, 
stockholders  or  owners,  of  twenty-six  thou- 
.■i.'.nd  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  acres  of  such 
reservation  lands,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  mineral  estate  underlying  such 
lands  may  not  be  sold  by  the  Tyonek  Indians 
to  anyone  other  than  the  United  States  or 
the  State:  Provided,  That  the  Tyonek  Indians 
may  lease  such  lands;  or 


(2)  sliall  accept  abolition  of  the  existing 
reservation  and  be  entitled  to  full  benefits 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
In  the  event  the  Tyonek  Indians  decide  to 
acquire  title  to  the  Moquawkie  Reserve  set 
a^ide  by  Executive  order  of  February  27,  IcaS 
in  accordance  with  this  sub5ection"(  1 )  here- 
of, the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  patent  to  the 
appropriate  entity  referred  to  in  subsection 

( 1 )  hereof  to  all  lands  and  Interests  in  lands 
'including  oil.  g.;s.  ar.d  other  r.Mne.-ai.si 
witnin  such  Reserve,  .subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  and  the  Tyonek  Indians  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  benefits  under  this  Act.  Where 
prior  to  such  patent,  a  lease,  contract,  or 
permit  h,-is  been  Lssued  for  the  utili>:ation  of 
surface  or  mineral  resources  covered  bv  such 
patent,  the  patent  shall  contain  provisions 
making  it  subject  to  the  lease,  contract  or 
permit  and  the  right  of  the  Irssee.  coniractee 
or  permittee  to  the  coinplete  enjovment  of 
all  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  granted 
him  by  such  lease,  contr.nct,  cr  permit  Upon 
issuance  of  such  patent,  the  .appropriate  en- 
tity referred  to  in  sub.seciion  ( 1 1  hereof  shall 
succeed  and  become  entitled  to  any  and  all 
interests  of  the  United  States  as  lessor,  con- 
tractor, or  permitter,  in  any  such  leases 
contracts,  or  permits  covering  the  surface  or 
minerals  patented.  The  administration  of 
such  lease,  contract,  or  permit  shall  continue 
to  be  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  Annette  Islands  Reserve  e.stab- 
lished  by  the  Act  of  M.irch  3.  1891  (26  Stat. 
1101).  Is  hereby  exclud:-d  from  and  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  terms  of  this  section  and 
the  terms  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  sh.il!  repeal.  m-.d- 
ify.  or  otherwise  affect  the  richt  of  the  Sc-- 
ret^Try  to  establish  a  townsite  on  S.ilnt  Paul 
Island  or  the  right  of  Natives  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  to  acquire  title  to  tracts  therein  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  November  2.  1966  (80 
Stat.  1094) .  and  to  participate  in  the  bener.is 
under  this  Act. 

TLINGIT-HAIDA  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  23.  (a)  (1)  (A)  There  are  hereby  with- 
drawn, subject  to  valid  existing  rights  from 
selection  by  the  State  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  (72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat  223 
and  from  all  other  forms  of  appropriate, n 
under  the  public  land  laws,  including  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  all  public 
lands,  including  lauds  in  the  Tongass  and 
Chugach  National  Forests,  in  each  township 
which  encloses  all  or  part  of  any  Native 
Villages  listed  in  sub.section  (b)  hereof  and 
any  Native  Villages  not  listed,  but  which 
are  located  m  .southeast  Alaska  and  which 
are  approved  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  this  section,  plus  all  public  lands  in  each 
one-quarter  township  which  Is  contiguous 
to  or  corners  upon  the  townships  In  which 
such  Native  Villages  are  located,  except  lands 
withdrawn  or  otherwise  reserved  for  national 
c!efense  purposes,  as  shown  on  current  plats 
of  survey  or  protraction  diagrams  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  or  protraction 
diagrams  of  the  State  where  protraction 
diagrams  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manattement 
ar;  not  available. 

(B)  At  the  time  any  Native  Village  not 
listed  In  subsection  (b)  hereof  is  approved 
for  benefits  under  this  Act  bv  the  Commis- 
.-^on  pursuant  to  this  section,  there  shall  be 
withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights 
from  selection  by  the  State  under  the  State-' 
hood  Act  and  from  all  other  form.s  of  ap- 
propriation under  the  public  land  laws  in- 
cluding the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws 
all  public  lands.  Including  lands  In  the  Ton- 
gass and  Chueach  National  Forests,  in  each 
township  which  encloses  all  or  part  of  the 
Native  Village,  plus  all  lands  In  each  one 
quarter  township  which  la  contiguous  to  or 
corners  upon  the  township  In  which  the  Na- 
tive Village  is  located,  except  lands  excepted 
from  withdrawal  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
(A)  hereof. 

(2)  Any  and  all  claims  of  the  Tllnglt  and 
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Halda  Indians  to  the  two  and  six-tenths 
million  acres  of  land  In  southeast  Alaska 
referred  to  In  the  Court  of  Clalnas  case  of 
-TUnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  against 
United  States. "  Jacket  number  47900,  are 
hereby  extinguished. 

(3)  The  benefits  provided  for  in  this  Act 
and  the  lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  In  addition  to  the  Judgment  award 
received  by  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians 
of  Alaska  In  the  Court  of  Claims  and  con- 
stitute full  and  final  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  of  title  made  In  subsection 
(a)  (2)  hereof,  and  are  in  lieu  of  the  addi- 
tional land  selection  rights  granted  Village 
Corporations  outside  of  southeast  Alaska  by 
sections  13  to  16. 

(b)  The  following  Native  Villages  are 
qualified  for  withdrawals  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection   (a)    hereof: 

Craig.  Southeast. 

Hoonah,  Southeast. 

Hydaburg,  Southeast. 

Kake.  Souther.st. 

Kasaan,  Southeast. 

Klawock,  Southeast. 

Klukwan.  Southeaist. 

Saxman.  Southeast. 

Tatltlek.  Oulf  of  Alaska. 

Yakutat.  Southeast. 

(c)  Any  of  the  villages  listed  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  hereof  shall  not  be  eligible  for  land 
or  benefits  under  this  Act  If  the  Commission 
determines  wUhln  three  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  that — 

(n  less  than  twenty-flve  Alaska  Natives 
are  residents  of  the  village; 

(2)  the  village  Is  of  a  modern  and  urban 
character,  that  the  majority  of  the  residents 
are  non-Native,  and  that  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Native  residents  would  be  served  If 
they  derived  benefits  through  the  Urban  Cor- 
poration and  other  land  provisions  of  this 
Act  rather  than  as  a  Native  Village;  or 

(3>  the  village  was  not  In  existence  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  this  provision  shall  not  be  used  to  ex- 
clude any  Native  Village  otherwise  eligible 
which  has  been  required  to  move  to  a  new 
location  because  of  a  natural  disaster  or  the 
actions  of  any  governmental  agency. 

(d)  Native  Villages  located  within  south- 
east Alaska  and  not  listed  In  subsection  (b) 
hereof  shall  be  eligible  for  land  and  benefits 
under  this  Act  and  added  to  the  village  ros- 
ter If  the  Commission  determines  that — 

( 1 )  twenty-flve  or  more  Alaska  Natives  are 
residents  of  an  established  village;  and 

(2)  the  best  Interests  of  the  Native  res- 
idents would  be  served  If  they  derived  ben- 
efits under  the  Act  M  a  Village  Corporation: 
and 

(3 1  the  village  would  not  be  disqualified 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  hereof. 

(e)  In  making  the  determinations  re- 
quired pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
hereof,  the  Commission  shall  review  all  rele- 
vant evidence  offered  by  the  members  of 
the  concerned  Native  group  or  their  repre- 
Fentatlves  and  shall  review  any  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State,  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  Commission's  de- 
termination shall,  without  regard  to  sub- 
section 6(]),  be  final. 

(f)  In  addition  to  determining  which  vil- 
lages are  entitled  to  land  and  other  benefits 
under  the  terms  of  this  section  and  this  Act, 
the  CommLsslon  shall  determine  the  total 
land  acreage  to  which  eligible  Village  Cor- 
porations shall  be  entitled  to  select  pursuant 
to  this  section.  In  no  event  shall  any  Village 
Corporation  be  awarded  a  grant  of  more 
than  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres. 
In  making  determinations  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  the  Commission  shall  consider 
the  following  factors: 

fl)   the  Native  papulation  of  the  Village: 
(2)    the  nature  of  the  use,  both  historic 
and  present,  of  the  lands  surrounding  the 
Native   Village    Including   the    carrying   ca- 
pacity of  the  surrounding  lands  and  biolog- 


ical community  In  relationship  to  the  village 
population  and  subsistence  tise  patterns  of 
the  Native  residents  therein; 

(3)  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  pro- 
spective community  expansion,  the  area  to 
be  granted  to  Municipal  Corporations  or  the 
State,  and  the  area  to  be  granted  for  access, 
rights-of-way,  and  other  public  services  and 
facilities; 

(4 1  the  nature  and  economic  value  of  the 
lands  sxixrounding  the  village  (without  re- 
gard to  the  mineral  estate)  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  some  degree  of  comparability  In 
value  as  between  Native  Villages;   and 

(5  I  the  comprehensive  land  use  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Village  Corporation  with  the  as- 
sistance cf  the  Services  Corpwratlon  staff 
pursuant  to  subsection  (8)(1)  hereof. 
In  making  the  determinations  required  by 
this  subsection  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  geographical  relationship  of  Indi- 
vidual villages  to  the  land  In  question  and 
should  avoid  determinations  which  result 
in  land  grants  that  are  separated  by  large 
bodies  of  water  unless  one  of  the  above  fac- 
tors make  such  a  determination  reasonably 
necessary.  The  Commission's  determination 
under  this  subsection  shall,  without  regard 
to  section  6(]i .  be  final. 

(g)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
substantial  dispute  Is  involved  or  that  the 
best  Interests  of  Justice  would  be  served  he 
may  direct  that  a  public  hearing  be  held  In 
accordance  with  such  rules  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe prior  to  making  any  of  the  withdraw- 
als he  is  required  to  make  by  this  section. 
Any  hearings  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  held  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Conunlsslon  shall 
consider,  in  any  contested  case,  the  hearing 
record  prepared  by  the  Secretary  as  well  as 
hi!;  recommendations  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  mak- 
ing its  determination.  The  actions  of  the 
Commission  under  this  subsection  shall, 
without  regard  to  subsection  6(J).  be  final. 

(h)  Pending  the  disposition  of  any  na- 
tional forest  lands  withdrawn  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  take  such  actions,  subject  to  existing 
rights,  as  may  be  necessary  to  administer, 
manage  and  protect  such  lands  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  potential  beneficiaries  and.  In  so 
far  as  Is  consistent  with  this  section,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  national  forests  and 
to  permit  access  or  grant  easements,  rights- 
of-way,  or  other  interests  in  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  administration,  use,  or  develop- 
ment of  contiguous  or  adjacent  national 
forest  lands  not  withdrawn. 

(I)  Upon  application  of  any  Native  Village 
found  eligible  for  land  selections  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  upon  certification  thereof 
by  the  Commission,  and  after  survey  of  the 
area  selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (m)  (1) 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  patent,  without 
payment  therefor,  to  the  Village  Corporation, 
or,  If  not  yet  Incxsrporated,  in  trust  to  the 
Services  CorpKJratlon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Native  Village  pending  its  incorporation  as 
provided  In  section  11,  for  that  amount  of 
land  to  which  the  Native  Village  is  found 
entitled  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  set  out  in  this  section.  Lands  to 
be  patented  may  be  selected,  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights,  from  any  public  land 
within  areas  withdrawn  for  each  Native  Vil- 
lage under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(J)  In  exercising  selection  rights  pursuant 
to  this  section.  Village  Corporations  shall 
select  from  among  the  public  lands  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  this  section  and  all  such 
selections  shall  be  contiguous  and  in  reason- 
ably compact  tracts,  except  as  separated  by 
bodies  of  water  or  by  lands  which  are  un- 
available for  selection,  and  shall  be  in  whole 
sections  and,  wherever  feasible,  In  units  of 
not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  In 
the  event  the  public  lands  withdrawn  pur- 
suant to  this  section  are  not  sufficient  In 


amount  to  satisfy  the  entitlement  of  any 
Native  Village  Corporation,  as  determined  by 
the  Commission,  such  Corporation  may  select 
noncontiguous  tracts  from  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  in  order  of  their  proximity  to 
the  center  of  the  village  until  the  Native  Vll- 
lage  CorpKjratlon's  selection  rights  are  ex- 
hausted. 

(k)  Within  two  months  after  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  that  a  Native  Vil- 
lage is  eligible  for  a  grant  of  land  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
an  election  for  the  village,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
choose  a  five-member  Village  Land  Selection 
Committee.  The  committee  so  elected  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  exercise  the  land  selection 
rights  of  the  village  pending  organization  of 
the  Village  Corporation.  The  persons  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  election  or  serve  on  the  Land 
Selection  Committee  shall  be  the  members 
of  each  Native  Village  nineteen  years  of  age 
or  over,  as  shown  on  the  temporary  census 
roll  prepared  pursuant  to  section  7(a). 

(1)  All  public  lands  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  this  section,  which  have  not  been  se- 
lected by  a  Village  Corporation,  shall  be 
restored  eighteen  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  or  six  months  after  the 
election  required  under  subsection  (k)  here- 
of, whichever  later  occurs,  to  the  status  in 
which  such  lands  have  been  placed  pursu- 
ant to  section  23  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  lands  withdrawn  around  a  village 
whose  eligibility  for  land  selection  has  not 
been  finally  determined  by  the  Commission 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  remain  withdrawn 
until  six  months  after  the  Commission 
makes  the  determinations  required  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

(m)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  sur- 
vey the  townships  withdrawn  under  this 
section  and  the  areas  selected  for  convey- 
ance to  Native  Villages  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (1)  to  (1)  of  this  section,  but  need 
monument  only  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
such  townships  or  areas.  He  also  shall 
promptly  survey  within  the  townships  with- 
drawn or  areas  selected  all  lands  occupied 
as  a  primary  place  of  residence,  a  primary 
place  of  business,  subsistence  campsites,  and 
for  other  purposes  as  required  under  sub- 
section (2)  (A)  hereof,  and  any  other  land 
to  be  patented  under  this  section. 

(m)  (2)  (A)  Upon  completion  of  the  sur- 
vey of  lands  selected  by  a  Village  Corpora- 
tion, as  provided  In  subsection  (m)(l) 
hereof,  the  Secretary  promptly  shall  Issue 
a  patent  or  patents  to  the  Village  Corpora- 
tion to  the  land  and  all  interests  therein, 
except  minerals  covered  by  the  Federal  min- 
eral leasing  laws,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (m)  (2)  (B)  hereof,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (1)  hereof:  Provided, 
That  any  conveyance  of  national  forest  lands 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  reservations  In  the  United  States 
of  easements,  rights-of-way,  or  other  inter- 
ests in  land  necessary  for  access  to  or  for 
administration,  use.  or  development  of  con- 
tiguous or  adjacent  national  forest  lands 
not  conveyed.  Such  easements,  rights-of- 
way,  and  Interests  shall  be  based  upon  ex- 
isting and  planned  roads  and  trails  as  de- 
picted on  national  forest  transportation  sys- 
tem plans  and  related  resource  plans  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  at  the  office  of  the 
Regional  Forester  and  at  the  office  of  the 
Forest  Service  In  Washington,  D.C.:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  in  any  conveyance  of 
national  forest  lands  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and,  where  possible  without 
working  a  hardship  on  a  Native  or  Native 
Village,  shall  exclude  areas  now  used  or 
planned  to  be  used  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(I)  national  forest  administrative  sites; 

(II)  airfields; 
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(111)  recreation  sites  necessary  to  serve 
visitors  to  national  forest  lands  not  con- 
veyed; and 

(Iv)  public  service  or  other  sites  necessary 
to  facilitate  administration  of  national 
forest  resources. 

The  Secretary  shall,  where  he  deems  appro- 
priate, reserve  Interests  In  land  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  necessary 
for  continued  access  to  such  areas.  Such 
excluded  areas  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
the  national  forests. 

(B)  Upon  receipt  of  a  patent  or  patents  to 
selected  lands,  Village  Corporations  or  the 
Services  Corporation  on  their  behalf — 

(I)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
without  payment  of  any  consideration,  to 
the  stirface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied  by 
Natives  on  September  1,  1989,  as  a  primary 
place  of  residence,  as  a  primary  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  used  for  subsistence  campsites,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights; 

(II)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  consideration  or  upon  the 
payment  of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair 
market  value  for  such  property,  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  Initial  occupancy,  and 
without  regard  to  any  Improvements  there- 
on, to  the  surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occu- 
pied by  non-Natives  on  September  1,  1969, 
as  a  primary  place  of  residence  or  a  primary 
place  of  business,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights:  Provided,  That  all  occupants  of  the 
same  general  character  shall  be  accorded 
similar  treatment  with  respect  to  any  pay- 
ment for  land; 

(III)  shall  Issue  deeds,  ptu-suant  to  sub- 
section 11(g),  without  ijayment  of  any  con- 
sideration, to  any  Municipal  Corporation  In 
the  Native  Village  or  to  any  Municipal  Cor- 
poration established  in  the  Native  Village 
within  five  years  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  the  surface  estate  of  the 
Improved  land  on  which  the  village  Is  located 
and  of  as  much  additional  land  as  Is  neces- 
sary for  community  expansion,  for  appro- 
priate rights-of-way  for  public  use,  airport 
sites,  and  such  other  Interests  in  land  as  are 
reasonably  necessary  for  public  use  and  for 
foreseeable  community  needs:  Provided, 
That  prior  to  the  transfer  of  lands  from  a 
Village  Corporation  to  a  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion, Individuals  shall  receive  deeds  to  any 
lands  used  for  residences  and  businesses: 
i4n<J  provided  further,  That  the  amount  of 
lands  to  be  transferred  to  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration shall  be  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres; 

(iv)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  consideration  or  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  such  property  determined  as 
of  the  date  of  initial  occupancy  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  improvements  thereon,  to 
the  surface  estate  of  any  tracts  occupied  on 
September  1,  1969,  by  nonprofit  organizations 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  organizations 
were  established,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights:  Provided,  That  all  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations of  the  same  general  character  shall 
be  accorded  similar  treatment  with  respect 
to  payment  for  land;  and 

(v»  may  issue  deeds  to  all  others  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights. 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundaries,  tise, 
occupancy,  or  value  of  any  tract  imder  this 
subsection  may  be  submitted  by  any  party 
to  the  dispute  to  the  Commission  for  deci- 
sion. The  decision  of  the  Commission,  with- 
out regard  to  subsection  6(J),  shall  be  final. 

(m)  (3)  Upon  completion  of  the  survev  of 
lands  selected  by  any  Village  Corporation,  as 
provided  In  subsection  (m)  (1)  hereof,  and 
contemporaneous  with  the  Issuance  of  pat- 
ents to  Village  Corporations  as  provided  In 
subsection  (m)(2)(A)  hereof,  the  Secretary 
Shall  Issue  a  patent  or  patents  to  all  minerals 
m  such  village  lands  covered  by  the  Federal 
■nineral  leasing  laws,  subject  to  valid  exist- 


ing rights,  to  the  Services  Corjxjratlon.  At  the 
time  of  such  conveyance,  the  Ser\'loes  Cor- 
poration shall  succeed  and  become  entitled 
to  any  and  all  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  lessor,  contractor,  or  permltter  in  any  min- 
eral leases,  contracts,  or  permits  covering 
lands  selected  by  any  Village  Corporation  as 
provided  in  subsection  (r)  of  this  section. 

(n)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  issue  special 
use  permits,  without  payment  therefor,  to 
any  Native  or  Native  group,  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights,  to  the  surface  estate 
of  any  public  land  located  In  the  Chugach 
or  Tongass  National  Forest,  but  which  has 
been  used  by  such  NaUve  or  Native  group 
for  a  j>erlod  of  more  than  three  years  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a  camp- 
site for  the  harvesting  of  fish,  wildlife,  ber- 
ries, fuel,  or  other  products  of  the  land.  Such 
permits  shall  be  Issued — 

(1)  for  five-acre  tracts  for  each  subsist- 
ence use  campsite  separate  from  the  camp- 
site of  any  other  applicant; 

(2)  for  forty-acre  tracts  where  the  camp- 
sites of  several  applicants  are  in  such  prox- 
imity to  each  other  as  to  make  it  not  feasible 
to  patent  Individual  five-acre  campsites;  or 

(3)  for  larger  tracts,  not  to  exceed  sixty 
acres,  where  individuals  can  establish,  under 
such  rulas  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe,  historic  occupancy  and 
use  of  the  larger  tracts. 

Applicants  for  permits  under  this  subsec- 
tion must  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  five  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  Pending  the  Issuance  of  a  permit 
for  camp>sites  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  permit  the  use  of  such 
lands,  upon  which  applications  have  been 
filed,  as  campsites.  After  five  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  permits  may  be 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
on  the  administration  of  the  national  for- 
ests. 

(o)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Issue  a  patent 
of  up  to,  but  not  to  exceed  eighty  acres  of 
land  and  Interests  therein,  except  the  min- 
erals covered  by  the  Federal  mineral  leasing 
laws,  and  subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights, 
from  any  public  lands  within  the  areas  with- 
drawn for  Natives  under  this  section,  but 
not  selected  pursuant  to  subsections  (i)  to 
(1)  of  this  section  without  payment  there- 
for, to  any  Native  occupying  land  within  such 
eighty  acres  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
as  a  primary  place  of  residence. 

(p)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  Issue  a  patent 
of  up  to,  but  not  to  exceed,  forty  acres  to 
the  surface  estate  of  any  public  land,  in 
Southeast  Alaska  Including  the  Chugach  and 
the  Tongass  National  Forest,  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights,  without  payment  there- 
for, to  Natives  nineteen  years  of  aze  or  old- 
er occupying  such  land  whofe  primary  place 
of  residence,  on  January  1,  1970  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
is  outside  the  area  withdrawn  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Native  Villages  by   this  section. 

(q)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  patents  shall  be  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary m  accordance  with  the  following 
priorities : 

(1)  Within  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  this  section — 

(A)  lands  selected  by  Native  Village  Cor- 
pwratlons; 

(B)  land  for  individual  places  of  residence: 
and 

(C)  land  for  subsistence  campsites. 

(2)  Outside  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  this  section — 


(A)  land  for  Individual  places  of  residence; 
and 

(B)  land  for  subsistence  campsites. 

(r)  Where,  prior  to  patent  of  any  land  or 
minerals  under  this  section,  a  lease,  contract, 
or  permit  has  been  entered  into  or  issued  for 
the  utilization  of  surface  or  mineral  resources 
on  land  covered  under  such  patent,  the  pat- 
ent shall  contain  provisions  making  It  sub- 
ject to  the  lease,  contract,  or  permit  and 
the  right  of  the  lessee,  contractee,  or  permit- 
tee to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  benefits  granted  him  by  such 
lease,  contract,  or  permit.  Upon  issuance  of 
the  patent,  the  patentee  shall  succeed  and 
become  entitled  to  any  and  all  income  from 
the  patented  land  and  all  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  lessor,  contractor,  or  per- 
mltter. In  any  such  leases,  contracts,  or  per- 
mits covering  the  estate  patented.  The  ad- 
ministration of  such  lease,  contract,  or  per- 
mit shall  continue  to  be  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  that  the  patent  does  not 
cover  all  of  the  land  embraced  within  any 
such  lease,  contract,  or  permit,  the  patentee 
shall  only  be  entitled  to  the  propo-nionate 
amount  of  the  revenues  reserved  under  such 
lease,  contract,  or  permit  by  the  United 
States  which  results  from  multiplying  the 
total  of  such  revenues  by  a  fraction  in  which 
the  numerator  Is  the  acreage  of  such  lease, 
contract,  or  permit  which  is  Included  in  the 
patent  and  the  denominator  is  the  total  acre- 
age contained  In  such  lease,  contract,  or  per- 
mit. 

(s)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  granting  of  each  permit  to  pros- 
pect, or  to  the  granting  of  each  lease  to  mine 
or  drill  for  minerals  covered  by  the  Federal 
mineral  leasing  laws,  which  minerals  are  sit- 
uated In  lands  patented  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (o)  and  (p)  of  this  section,  and  are  not 
covered  by  such  patent,  that  the  permittee  or 
lessee  shall  provide  a  bond,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  to  Indemnify  the  surface  patentee 
for  any  damages  which  such  permittee  or 
lessee  may  cause  In  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  such  permit  or  lease,  and  fur- 
ther the  Secretary  shall  include  provisions  In 
such  lease  or  permit  which  will  protect  the 
surface  patentee  against  unreasonable  Inter- 
ference In  the  enjoyment  of  his  land. 

(t)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  ex- 
isting national  forest  timber  sale  contracts 
extending  for  a  period  more  than  three  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act  and  directly  affected 
by  conveyances  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
modify  any  such  contracts  with  consent  of 
the  contractor  to  adjust  the  areas  to  which  It 
or  they  apply  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
hardship  to  Natives,  unnecessary  conflicts, 
and  of  offsetting  the  Impacts  of  conveyances 
or  special  use  permits  authorized  by  this  Act 
on  national  forest  lands  which  are  subject  to 
any  such  contracts.  Wherever  possible  such 
contracts  shall  be  modified  to  avoid  any  over- 
lap or  conflict  with  lands  withdrawn  and 
lands  selected  and  patented  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

TRANSITIONAL  OPERATION  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  LAWS 

Sec.  24.  (aid)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  all  unreserved  public  lands 
in  Alaska  which  have  not  been  previously 
classified  by  the  Secretary  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws,  including  the  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws,  for  not  to  exceed 
five  years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  and 
after  consulting  with  the  Stale,  to  classify 
any  lands  withdrawn  by  this  section  and  to 
open  to  mineral  leasing,  entry,  selection,  or 
location  for  disposal  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable public  land  laws,  such  lands  as  he 
determines  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  pur- 
poses provided  for  by  such  laws. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
the  land  selection  rights  of  the  State  under 
the  Statehood  Act  (72  Stat.  341),  or  restrict 
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the  acqusitlon.  granting,  or  use  of  leases, 
pemuts.  or  rights-of-way  under  existing  law. 
except  that  rights-of-way  under  Revised 
Statutes  secUon  2477  shall  take  effect  cnly 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retaxv  may  establish. 

(3)"  In  making  the  classifications  required 
by  subsection  (a)il)  hereof  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  detailed  studies  and  investl- 
eaUons  of  all  unresened  public  lands  In 
Alaska  and  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
4  and  the  Rampart  Power  Site  Withdrawal, 
which  are  sulUble  for  inclusion  as  recrea- 
tion wilderness  or  wildlife  management 
areas  within  the  National  Park  System  and 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  and 
shall  advise  the  Congress  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  passage  of  this  Act  of  the 
location,  size  .Mid  values  of  such  areas,  and 
shall  simultaneously  with  noUficatlon  to  the 
Congress  withdraw  these  areas  from  any  ap- 
prop'rlatlon  under  the  public  land  laws,  in- 
cluding application  of  the  mining  and  min- 
eral leasing  laws,  until  such  time  as  the 
Congress  acts  upon  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendations, but  not  to  exceed  the  five  year 
period  during  which  all  unreserved  public 
lands  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  appro- 
priation. 

(bi  Upon  the  application  of  any  applicant 
qualified  to  make  entry,  selection  or  loca- 
Uon,  under  the  public  land  laws,  on  lands 
not  classified  for  entry  under  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  examine  the  lands 
described  In  the  application  and  if  he  classi- 
fies them  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  the  application  and  opens  them  to 
entry,  said  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to 
enter,  select  or  locate,  such  lands. 

ALASKA    NATIVE    FOUNDATION 

Sec.  23.  (ai  (1)  There  shall  be  created  an 
Alaska  Native  Foundation  during  the  ninety- 
day  period  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Services  Corporation  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion 8(h)  of  this  Act.  The  Foundation  shall 
be  a  nonprofit  membership  corporation  with 
the  powers  hereinafter  granted. 

(2)  The  Potmdatlon  shall  not  be  an  agency 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

(bid)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  on  the  date  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  hereof  shall  act  as  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Foundation. 

(2)  The  Incorporators  shall  prepare  the 
original  articles  of  Incorporation  and  bylaws 
for  the  Foundation,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  form 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  In  a  form  that  shall  qualify  the  Founda- 
tion for  tax  exemption  under  section  501(c) 
(3)  of  title  26,  United  States  Code  or  any 
successor  provisions  thereto. 

(3)  The  Incorporators  shall  serve  as  the 
initial  board  of  directors  until  permanent 
directors  are  appointed  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (e).  The  Incorporators  shall 
file  the  articles  of  Incorporation  with  the 
Secretarv  within  thirty  days,  and  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  deemed  to  be  formally  organ- 
ized as  of  the  dat«  of  such  filing.  The  in- 
corporators also  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  to  the  Com- 
mls'^ioner  of  Commerce  of  the  Stat*. 

( c  H  1 )  The  management  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Initial  board,  shall 
consist  of  the  members  of  the  Foundation  as 
selected  in  accordance  with  subsection   (e). 

(2)  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  a 
chairman  annually  from  among  its  own  mem- 
bership. 

(dt  The  Foundation  shall  have  a  president, 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  board,  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation fixed  by  the  board  and  serving  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  president  and 
other  officers  of  the  Foundation  may,  but 
need  not.  be  members  of  the  Foundation. 

(etil)  There  shall  be  seventeen  members 


of  the  Foundation,  fourteen  of  whom  shall 
be  Initially  elected  by  the  voting  members  of 
the  Services  Corporation  on  the  following 
basis: 

(A I  one  member  representing  eacli  of  the 
twelve  regions  as  determined  by  section  9 
of  this  Act; 

(B)  one  member  representing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Urban  Alaska  Native  roll; 

(C)  one  member  representing  the  members 
of  the  Alaska  Native  National  roll:  and 

(D)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State. 

(21  Members  of  the  Fovmdatlon  shall  be 
entitled  to  reasonable  fees  and  shall  serve 
until  their  death,  resignation,  retirement,  or 
removal  for  cause.  A  member  be  removed 
only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Foundation  (without  the  participation 
of  the  affected  member)  upon  a  showing  of 
physical  disability  or  mental  Impairment 
preventing  the  reasonable  performance  of 
his  duties,  or  upon  a  showing  of  a  willful 
failure  to  perform  his  duties  In  a  reasonable 
manner. 

(3»  Upon  tlie  death,  resignation,  retire- 
ment, or  removal  of  a  member,  the  remain- 
ing members  shall  elect  a  new  member  by  a 
majority  vote. 

(f)(1)  The  purposes  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  to  engage  exclusively  In  charitable, 
educational,  and  scientific  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  Individuals  of  Native  background. 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (1),  the  Foundation 
may  carry  out  such  charitable,  educational  or 
scientific  projects  as  may  be  consistent  with 
its  status  .13  an  organization  exempt  under 
section  501(c)(3)  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  successor  provisions  thereto. 

(g)(1)  The  Foundation  shall  have  and  may 
exercise  all  rights  and  powers  vested  in  a 
nonprofit  membership  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

(2)  The  Services  Corporation  before  Its 
dissolution  pursuant  to  section  8(h)  of  this 
Act.  shall  di.stribut€  to  the  Foundation  and 
its  incorporators  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
necessary  costs  of  the  Foundation's  organiza- 
tion and  Initial  operation 

ATTORNEY     FEES     AND     EXPENSES 

Sec.  26.  (a)  The  chief  commi.ssiouer  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  Is  authorized  to  receive,  con- 
sider, and  settle,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  any  unreimbursed 
claim  submitted  to  him  for  attorneys'  fees, 
and  out-of-pocket  expenses  by  any  person  In 
connection  with  .-ervices  rendered,  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
on  behalf  of  any  Native,  Native  Village,  state- 
wide or  Regional  Native  A.ssoclations  or  other 
Native  tribe,  band,  or  group  (1)  in  the  actual 
prosecution  pursuant  to  any  contract,  of  a 
claim  pendinc  before  any  court  or  the  In- 
dian Claim.s  Commission  which  Is  dismissed 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  (2)  for  legal  repre- 
sentation With  respect  to  the  scope  and 
preparation  of  this  Act  and  previously  pro- 
posed legislation  to  settle  claims  against  the 
United  suites  or  the  State  based  upon  abo- 
riginal  right,  title,  use.  or  occupancy  of  lands 
by  Natives,  or  with  respect  to  litigation 
(Other  than  litigation  covered  under  clause 
( 1 1  Involving  the  validity  of  or  otherwise 
affecting  such  claims. 

(b)  Any  claim  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  filed  with 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  within  six«ionths  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
in  such  form  and  contain  such  information 
as  the  chief  commissioner  shall  prescribe. 
The  chief  commi.'^sloner  shall  give  reasonable 
notice  to  the  interested  parties  and  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  be  heard  and  to  pre- 
sent evidence  before  making  a  final  deter- 
mination upon  any  such  claim.  The  amount 
of  attorney  fees  payable  pursuant  to  any 
claim  filed  in  accor(iance  with  this  section 
shall  be   determined  by  the   chief  commis- 


sioner on  a  quantum  meruit  basis.  Out-of- 
pocket  expenses  shall  be  approved  for  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  this  section  only  If  the 
chief  commissioner  lias  first  determined  that 
such  e.xpenses  were  unreimbursed  and  were 
necessary,  reasonable,  and  actually  incurred. 
( c  t  ( 1 )  No  more  than  $100,000  In  the  aggre- 
gate shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
claims  for  attorneys'  fees  (e.xclusive  of  ap- 
proved out-of-pocket  expenses)  for  such 
services  (referred  to  In  subsection  (a))  ren- 
dered prior  to  January  1,  1964.  In  the  event 
that  the  amount  determined  by  the  chief 
commissioner  to  be  payable  as  attorneys'  fees 
for  such  services  rendered  prior  to  such  date 
exceeds  In  the  aggregate  $100,000,  the  chief 
commissioner  shall  authorize,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d),  payment  of  each  such 
claim  for  such  fees  on  a  pro  rata  basis  so 
that  the  aggregate  amount  authorized  there- 
for does  not  exceed  $100,000. 

(2)  No  more  than  $400,000  in  the  aggregate 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  claims 
for  attorneys'  fees  (exclusive  of  approved 
out-of-pocket  expenses)  for  such  services 
(referred  to  in  subsection  (a) )  rendered  dur- 
ing the  period  commencing  January  1,  1964, 
and  ending  on  December  31,  1967.  In  the 
event  that  the  amount  determined  by  the 
chief  commissioner  to  be  payable  as  attor- 
neys' fees  for  such  services  rendered  prior  to 
such  date  exceeds  in  the  aggregate  $400,000, 
the  chief  commissioner  shall  authorize.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d),  payment  of 
each  such  claim  for  such  fees  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  so  that  the  aggregate  amount  author- 
ized therefor  does  not  exceed  $400,000. 

(3)  No  more  than  $1,000,000  In  the  aggre- 
gate shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
claims  for  attorneys'  fees  (exclusive  of  ap- 
proved out-of-pocket  expenses)  for  such 
services  (referred  to  In  subsection  (a))  ren- 
dered during  the  period  commencing  January 
1,  1968,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  In  the  event  that  the 
amount  determined  by  the  chief  commis- 
sioner to  be  payable  as  attorneys'  fees  for 
such  services  rendered  during  such  period 
exceeds  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,  the  chief 
commissioner  shall  authorize,  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (d),  payment  of  each  such 
claim  for  such  fees  on  a  pro  rata  basis  so 
that  the  aggregate  amount  authorized  there- 
for does  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

(d)  The  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  respect  to  each  such  claim, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  claimant  and 
the  amount  determined  by  the  chief  com- 
missioner, pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  to  be 
payable  to  such  claimant  under  this  section 
for  attorneys'  fees  and  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
receipt  of  such  certification,  shall  pay  to  each 
such  person  named  therein  the  amounts  so 
certified.  Any  amounts  so  certified  as  attor- 
neys' fees  shall  be  payable  from  moneys  in 
the  Fund  set  aside  pursuant  to  section  S(a) 
( 1 )  of  this  Act.  Such  amounts  so  certified  as 
out-of-pocket  expenses  shall  be  payable  from 
other  moneys  In  such  Fund. 

(e)  No  remuneration  on  account  of  any 
such  services  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  for  which  a  claim  is  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  received  by 
any  person  for  such  services  In  addition  to 
th»  amount  paid  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  contract  or  other  agreement 
to  the  contrary  shall  be  void.  Whoever  re- 
ceives, on  account  of  such  services,  any  re- 
muneration in  addition  to  the  amount  paid 
in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. 

TAXATION 

Sec,  27.  (a)  The  compensation  paid  to 
Natives  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  of  this  Act, 
and  any  interest  earned  with  respect  thereto 
while  such  funds  are  deposited  in  the  Fund 
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or  are  invested  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  5,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form  of 
Federal  or  State  taxation  either  (1)  at  the 
time  of  receipt,  or  (2)  upon  distribution  to 
any  Native  corporation  or  individual  Native, 
whether  directly  by  a  per  capita  payment  or 
indirectly  through  such  corporation  or  cor- 
porations. For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  first  dividend  payments  or  other  cash 
distributions  made  by  any  Native  corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  distributions  out  of 
Its  share  of  funds  derived  from  section  oia), 
including  interest,  until  such  share  h.is  been 
fuUv  distributed. 

(b)  The  compensation  paid  to  the  Natives 
pur.=uant  to  section  5(b)  of  this  Act.  and  any 
lntere.st  earned  with  respect  thereto  while 
such  funds  are  deposited  in  the  Fund,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal  or 
State  taxation  either  ( 1 1  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceipt, or  I  2)  upon  distribution  to  any  Native 
corporation  or  individual  Native,  whether 
directly  or  by  a  per  capita  payment  or  in- 
directly through  such  corporation  or  corpo- 
rations, for  a  period  of  twelve  fiscal  years 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  first  dividend 
payment  or  other  cash  distributions  made  by 
any  Native  corporation,  after  the  distribution 
of  compensation  paid  pursuant  to  section 
5(a)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  here- 
of, shall  be  deemed  to  be  distributions  out 
of  its  share  of  funds  derived  from  section 
5(b).  including  Interest.  After  the  expiration 
of  the  foregoing  twelve  fiscal  years  period, 
the  compensation  paid  to  the  Natives  pur- 
suant to  section  5(b)  and  any  Interest  with 
respect  thereto  while  such  funds  are  de- 
posited in  the  Fund,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  income  taxation  at  the 
time  of  receipt,  but  shall  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation upon  distribution  to  any  Native  or 
Native  corporation  on  the  same  basis  as  like 
income  Is  taxed  when  received  by  a  non- 
Native  individual  or  corporation. 

(ci  Tlie  receipt  of  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Investment  Corporation  or  its  successor  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  Native  pursuant  to  section 
10  ig)  or  (1)  or  pursuant  to  section  8(h)  by 
a  successor  to  the  Services  Corporation  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal,  State 
or  local  taxation.  The  basis  for  computing 
gain  or  loss  on  subsequent  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  any  shares  In  the  successor  to  the 
Investment  Corporation  issued  pursuant  to 
section  lOd)  or  in  any  successor  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  issued  pursuant  to  section 
8(h)  shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
shares  at  the  time  of  receipt. 

I  d  I  The  receipt  of  money  or  other  property 
pursuant  to  section  8(h)  or  10(1)  by  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Investment  Corporation  or  pur- 
suant to  section  8(h)  by  a  successor  to  the 
Services  Corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  form  of  Federal,  State  or  local  taxation. 
No  money  or  property  so  received  shall  be 
treated  as  a  contribution  to  capital  for  pur- 
noses  of  section  362(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  title  26.  United  States  Code.  The 
basis  for  computing  gain  or  loss  on  subse- 
quent sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  prop- 
erty so  received  by  the  successor  to  the  In- 
vestment Corporation,  for  purposes  of  any 
Federal.  State  or  local  tax,  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  at  the  time  of 
receipt. 

lei  The  receipt  of  land  or  any  interest 
therein  pursuant  to  sections  13.  14."  15.  16.  19 
or  23  or  of  cash  in  order  to  equalize  the  values 
of  properties  exchanged  pursuant  to  section 
16(a).  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form  of 
Federal.  State  or  local  taxation.  The  basis  for 
computing  gain  or  loss  on  subsequent  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  such  land  or  interest  In 
land  for  purposes  of  any  Federal,  State  or 
local  tax  Impossd  on  or  measured  by  Income 
shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such  land  or 
interest  in  land  at  the  time  of  receipt. 

(f)  Real  property  Interests  conveyed,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  to  a  Native  individual, 
group,  village,  corporation,  or  any  other  Na- 
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tive  organization,  shall  be  exempt  from  State 
real  property  taxes  for  a  period  of  twelve 
fiscal  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  municipal  taxes,  real 
prop>erty  taxes,  or  assessments  may  be  im- 
posed upon  individually  owned  real  property 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  by  any  Native  village 
incorporated  as  a  governmental  unit  under 
the  laws  of  the  State:  And  provided  further, 
That  easements,  rights-of-way.  lea.seholds. 
and  similar  interests  in  such  real  property 
may  be  taxed  in  accordance  with  State  or 
local  law.  All  rents,  royalties,  profits,  and 
other  revenues  or  proceeds,  derived  from  such 
real  property  interests  shall  be  taxable  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  revenues  or  proceeds 
are  taxable  when  received  by  a  non-Native 
individual  or  corporation. 

(g)  Real  property  interests  conveyed,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  to  a  Native  Individual, 
group,  village,  corporation,  or  any  other  Na- 
tive organization,  shall,  so  long  as  the  fee 
therein  remains  not  subject  to  State  or  local 
taxes  on  real  estate,  continue  to  be  reg.irded 
as  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  Federal  share  of  any  highway  project 
pursuant  to  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  so 
long  as  there  are  also  no  substantial  reve- 
nues from  such  lands,  continue  to  receive 
forest  fire  protection  services  from  the  United 
States  at  no  cost. 

(h)  The  Foundation  established  pursuant 
to  section  24  shall  be  treated  as  a  private 
foundation  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
taxes  and  restrictions  on  self-dealing  pro- 
vided for  in  section  4941  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  title  26,  United  States  Code, 
and  on  expenditures  for  political  purpKises  de- 
scribed In  section  4945(d)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  title  26,  United 
States  Code,  or  corresponding  provisions  of 
subsequent  law,  but  otherwise  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  private  foundation. 

REVIEW     BY    CONGRESS 

Sec.  28.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
during  the  thirteen  years  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  the  Commission,  un- 
til Its  termination,  and  the  Secretary,  re- 
spectively, shall  submit  reports  to  Congress 
concerning  the  oi)eratlon  and  implementa- 
tion of  this  Act  during  the  previous  CEilen- 
dar  year.  Within  ninety  days  after  the  end 
of  each  five-year  period  following  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  also  shall  submit  to  Congress, 
through  the  President,  a  Joint  rejKjrt  on  the 
status  of  the  Natives  and  their  organizations, 
a  summary  of  actions  taken  under  this  Act, 
and  their  respective  recommendations  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  extension,  amend- 
ment, or  clarification  of  any  provisions  of 
this  Act.  This  Joint  rejKirt  and  the  Commis- 
sion's annual  report  shall  include  as  an  ap- 
f>endlx  all  statements,  memorandums,  re- 
ports, and  other  written  comments  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  for  forwarding  to 
Congress  by  any  Native  village,  corporation, 
or  association. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  29.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  th»  Alaska  Native  Commission 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  It  is  required 
to  perform  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  tem- 
poT&Ty  roll,  to  survey  lands  to  be  granted 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  classify  lands  and 
to  carry  out  other  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities required  to  be  performed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
requested  to  advance  from  the  contingency 
fund  established  for  his  office  such  sums 
as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get determines  to  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  initial  organizational  and  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  corporations  to  be  estab- 


lished pursuant  to  this  Act.  pending  the 
availability  of  moneys  in  the  Fund.  Such  ad- 
vances shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  President's 
contingency  fund  from  the  Fund  when 
sufficient   moneys  become  available  therein. 

PVBLICATIONS 

Sec.  30.  The  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  and 
the  Commission  are  authorized  to  issue  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  pursuant 
to  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  (5 
use.  500  and  following)  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

SAVING    clause 

Sec.  31.  Except  as  specifically  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  repealing  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law  applicable  to  Alaska.  To  the 
extent  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  any 
provision  of  this  Act  and  any  other  Federal 
laws  applicable  to  Alaska,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  govern. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  imssed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ALASKA    CLAIMS    BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
December,  as  the  Alaska  claims  bill  was 
going  into  markup  in  executive  session 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  I  addressed 
this  body  on  what  I  regarded  at  that  time 
as  the  central  feature  in  any  fair  settle- 
ment for  the  Alaska  Natives:  The 
amount  of  land  to  be  confirmed  in  Native 
ownership.  I  think  that  I  have  reiterated 
in  this  debate  what  I  felt  should  be  guid- 
ing principles  in  Congress'  efforts  to 
settle  the  Alaska  land  problem.  Basically, 
the  Natives  do  not  seek  charity,  they  do 
not  ask  to  be  given  lands  or  money.  They 
merely  ask  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  350 
million  acres  of  land  to  which  they  be- 
lieve they  have  a  valid  claim,  and  they 
ask  just  compensation  for  that  portion 
of  the  land  which  is  taken  from  them.  I 
hope  that  my  past  statements  explain 
the  reasons  why  I  voted  no  on  this  bill 
today. 

To  the  State  of  Alaska  the  land  is  a 
commodity,  to  be  bought  and  sold,  to  be 
used  and  developed.  To  the  oil  companies 
the  land  represents  potential  profits  for 
executives  and  shareholders,  a  resource 
to  be  exploited.  But  to  the  Native  the 
land  is  life.  Arctic  Eskimos  hunt  whale, 
walrus  and  seal  in  the  coastal  waters  and 
caribou  on  the  tundra.  The  Athabascans 
hunt  moose,  beaver,  muskrat,  rabbit,  and 
black  bear  in  the  forests,  and  gather 
berries  in  the  summer.  Often  a  thousand 
acres  are  required  to  support  one  Native. 

But  the  white  man's  civilization  is 
coming  rapidly  to  Alaska.  On  the  North 
Slope  roads  are  being  buUt,  machinery 
being  moved  in,  new  communities  spring- 
ing up.  Soon  a  gigantic  pipeline  will  tra- 
verse the  Stat^blocking  herd  migration 
and  presenting  a  threat  of  great  propor- 
tions to  ecology  of  the  State.  The  Natives 
will  bear  the  greatest  burden  in  the  open- 
ing of  Alaska  to  resource  development, 
but  so  far  they  have  not  been  sharing  in 
the  benefits . 

Mr,  President,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  devotion  and  effort  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
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mittee  has  given  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  today.  He  is  particularly  ef- 
fective and  resourceful,  and  I  know  that 
those  talents  have  been  necessary  in 
bringing  thit  legislation  to  where  it  is 
today.  I  congratulate  and  commend  him 
and  his  colleagues  for  their  arduous  and 
difficult  work.  The  effort  goes  far,  I  be- 
lieve, toward  providing  the  just  and  fair 
settlement  to  which  Congress  has  com- 
mitted itself. 

It  may  be,  as  has  been  said  today, 
that  the  biU  represents  the  absolute 
maximum  compensation  which  can  be 
enacted  into  law.  I  know  that  this  is  the 
judgment  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, and  of  many.  If  not  most,  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  as  well  as 
the  two  Senators  from  Alaska.  Appar- 
ently they  were  right  in  that  judgment, 
because  the  Senate  has  not  been  willing 
to  go  beyond  their  recommendation,  and 
I  accept  tlie  Senate's  decision. 

But  I  felt  that  we  should  have  rec- 
ognized a  greater  right  in  the  Alaska 
Natives,  that  we  should  have  declared 
that  the  compensation  offered  was  not 
adequate.  I,  therefore,  decided  to  register 
my  disagreement  with  the  final  outcome 
of  our  deliberations  by  voting  "no." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
iS.  14561  to  amend  section  8ci6m1)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and 
subsequent  legislation,  so  as  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  apples  to 
provide  for  paid  advertising. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  2601) 
to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11766)  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  16595)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16915)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,1971,  and  for  other  purposes : 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Alabama,  Mr .  Kirwin,  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Langen,  Mr. 
Reifel,  and  Mr.  Del  Clawson  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  980.  An  act  to  provide  courts  of  the 
United  States  with  Jurisdiction  over  contract 
claims  against  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  12758.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  volunteers 
in  the  park  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
bjmX 

H.R.  16595.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  take  this  occasion  to  inquire 
of  the  distingui.'^hed  majority  leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  order  is  restored. 
There  is  a  lot  of  talk  going  on  between 
Senators.  Senators  will  plea.se  refrain 
from  conversation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  all  Members 
will  be  interested,  because  I  want  to  In- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  can  advi.se  us  concerning  the 
legislative  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  pos- 
sible. 


CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK. 
UTAH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  ask 
u:ianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
924.  S.  26.  that  it  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business, 
and  when  disposed  of,  to  be  followed  by 
Calendar  No.  925.  S.  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  tS.  26 »  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Canyonlands  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  11,  after 
the  word  "National",  strike  out  "Park'," 
and  insert  'Park.  Utah.'  ":  on  page  2,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  1,  strike  out 
"LNPSW-IOOIA-CAN."  and  insert  "164- 
91004";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"dated",  strike  out  "August  1967,"  and 
insert  "June  1970,";  in  line  3,  after  the 
word  "and",  strike  out  "fifty-three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty",  and  insert 
"thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight":  In  line  8.  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "1964  Act",  and  insert 
"Act  of  September  12.  1964  '78  Stat. 
934)":  in  line  14.  after  the  word  "sen- 
tence;"; insert  "and";  after  line  14.  in- 
sert: 

(3)  change  the  period  after  the  third  sen- 
tence to  a  colon  and  add  the  words  "Provided 
further.  That  Dead  Horse  Point  State  Park 


may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  and  upon 
the  condition  that  it  be  administered  as  a 
pan  of  Canyonlands  National  Park.";  and 

And  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  strike 
out  '14 »  "  and  insert  "<3i  ";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

S.  26 

Ee  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hor^sc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  September  12,  1964  (78 
Stat.  934) ,  is  revised  to  read: 

"That  In  order  to  preserve  an  area  In  the 
State  of  Utah  possessing  superlative  scenic, 
scientific,  and  archeologlc  features  for  the 
Inspiration,  benefit,  and  use  of  the  public, 
there  is  hereby  established  the  Canyonlands 
National  Park  which,  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  shall  comprise  the  area  generally 
cieolcted  on  the  drawing  entitled  Boundary 
Map,  Canyonlands  National  Park,  Utah'  num- 
bered 164-91004  and  dated  June  1970.  which 
shows  the  boundaries  of  the  park  having  a 
total  of  approximately  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  acres.  The  map  is  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September 
12,  1964  (78  Stat.  934)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  delete  the  words  "described  in  section 
1  hereof  or"  which  appear  after  the  word 
"area"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  insert  the  words  "or  any  amendment 
thereto"  after  the  word  "Act"  in  the  third 
sentence;  and 

(3)  insert  the  words  "or  any  amendment 
thereto"  after  the  word  "Act"  in  the  fifth 
sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  1964  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows:  insert  the  words  "or  any  amend- 
ment thereto"  after  the  word  "Act". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  these 
bills  will  be  debated  after  the  discussion 
of  the  Failing  Newspaper  Act.  It  i.s  hoped 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  to  the  dis- 
position of  these  two  Utah  proposals  this 
afternoon.  If  that  is  the  ca.'^e,  ve  will 
come  in  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow,  at  which 
time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  '  Mr.  Randolph  i  will  have 
an  hour. 
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ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  GOODELL  AND  SENA- 
TOR NELSON   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  GooDELL*  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson  i  be  recognized 
tomoiTOW  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
following  the  speech  by  the  Senatcr  from 
West  Virginia   <Mr.  Randolph*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Randolph.  Senator  Goodell,  and  Sena- 
tor Nelson  tomorrow,  there  be  a  neriod 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  a  time  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  statements  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business,  it  is  anticipated 


that  the  conference  report  en  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration.  It  is 
a  privileged  matter.  I  understand  that  it 
may  take  some  time  to  di-scuss.  however. 
Following  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  cor.sideraiion 
of  Calendar  No.  1020.  H.R.  17123.  an  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  durinc;  the 
fi<;cal  year  1971  for  procurement  cf  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  so  forth,  the  so-caHed 
military  procurement  bill.  That  will  take 
some  time. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  11  A.M.  FRIDAY. 
JULY  17.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P;e:sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  concludes  the 
report. 

DONATIONS  TO  PRIVATE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  filed  an  excellent 
brief  and  argument  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
defense  of  the  legahty  and  logic  of  the 
deductible  status  of  individual  donations 
to  private  educational  institutions.  The 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Roberts,  Deputy 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  at  my  re- 
quest, has  kindly  provided  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  department's  brief  of  law  and  ar- 
gument in  support  of  its  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  brief  presents  cogent 
and  compelling  reasons  why — in  terms 
of  constitutional  law,  equity,  and  logic — 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  donations  to 
p.avate  schools  should  be  continued.  The 
arguments  are  so  persuasive  that  I  am 
astounded  that  the  administration  has 
seemingly  reversed  its  position  and  now 
supports  an  opposite  point  of  view  as  a 
matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  hmited 
availability  to  the  public  of  copies  of  the 
brief  and  in  view  of  widespread  interest 
of  lawyers,  legislators,  and  laymen  in  the 
subject,  and  because  of  the  important 
constitutional  issues  involv  ed  in  the  case, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  brief  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

!In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No.  1355-€9) 

William  H.  Green,  et  al..  Plaintiffs  v.  Da- 
vid M.  Kennedy.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
CRT  OF  the  United  States  of  .America. 
AND  Randolph  W.  Thrower.  Commissioner 
OP  Internal    Revenl-e,  Defendants 

iBrief  for  the  defendants  in  opposition  to 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary  judgment 
and  in  support  of  defendants'  cross-motion 
for  summary  judgment) 

Ttiis  is  a  class  action  In  which  the  plain- 
tiffs seek  a  prohibitory  and  mandatory  in- 
junction against  the  Secretary  of  the  TTreas- 
^0'  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue enjoining  them  from  exempting  cer- 


tain private  schools  in  Mississippi  from  fed- 
eral laxatioii, 

questions  presented 

1.  Whether  the  plalr.tiffs  have  standing  to 
maintain  this  action. 

2.  Whether  a  declaratory  judgment  regard- 
ing federal  taxes  may  be  rendered  in  view  of 
23  U.S.C.  2'201 

3.  Wnether  the  type  of  activity  alleged  in 
tliis  action  is  within  the  scope  rf  T:t!e  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

4.  Whether  federal  tax  exemptions  to  the 
particular  private  educational  institutions 
involved  herein  deprive  these  plaintiffs  of 
their  due  process  rights  conferred  by  the 
Fifth  .'Viiioadment  to  tlie  Constif.uir  n  of  the 
United  States 

5.  Whether  the  plr\intifis'  motion  for  sum- 
mary judgment  v.as  prematurely  filed  in 
view  of  the  pending  interlocutory  appeal 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  certain  person;?  who  have  attempted 
to  iiuercene  in  this  prix?eedii;g. 

6.  Whelh'^r  there  are  genuine  factual  ques- 
tions existing  on  the  record  p-^  to  material 
facts  v.-hich  proliibii  the  rendering  of  sum- 
mitry judgment  in  favor  of  the  phiintifTs. 

statutes  involved 
The  relevant  statutory  provisions  are  set 
forth  at  the  Appendix,  infra. 

STATEMENT 

Plaintiffs  have  brough*  the  instant  injunc- 
tion action  a«-.klng  this  Court  to  order  the 
defendants  d)  to  withdraw  rulings  recogniz- 
ing that  certain  particular  private  sch^^jls 
are  exempt  educational  institutions  under 
section  ,501  (c)  :3)  and  other  provisions  cf  the 
Code:  i2)  to  wit itdraw  all  ruling.s  recognizing 
any  private  segre;a'ed  school-wherever  lo- 
cated—as exempt  under  such  provisions;  O) 
to  issue  no  similar  rulings  in  the  future:  i4) 
to  subject  to  tax  the  income  of  such  schocle: 
and  (5)  to  disallow  as  a  charitable  deducticn 
all  charita'ole  contributions  made  to  any  such 
schools.  PlaintifTs  are  Negro  school  children 
attending  public  schools  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  their  pa:cnts  and  taxp.tyers  from 
the  Slate  of  Mississippi.  They  claim  that  Sec- 
tions 170  and  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (Appendix,  infra)  are  uncon- 
stitutional in  that  these  provisions  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  and  maintaining  segre- 
raied  jjriv&te  schools  'hrou?h  tax  exemptions 
granted  these  schools  as  non-profit  educa- 
tional institutions  Plaintiffs  furth.^r  contend 
that  income  tax  deductions  available  to  per- 
sons contributing  to  these  schools  ure  like- 
wise unconstitutional. 

The  defendants  filed  an  answer  in  this  case 
in  which  they  raised  certain  jurisdictional 
defenses,  including  standing  and  the  fact 
that  a  declaratory  Judgment  is  prohibited  bv 
the  Federal  Declaratory  Judgment  Act.  The 
plaintiffs  thereafter  filed  a  motion  for  a 
preliminary  injunction  and  this  Court 
granted  a  preliminary  Injunction  In  its  order 
of  January  12,  1970.  A  motion  to  intervene 
was  filed  by  certain  parties  and  a  order  grant- 
ing partial  Intervention  was  entered  by  this 
Court  on  January  21.  1970.  That  order  al- 
lowed the  Intervention  only  of  residents 
(adults  and  children)  of  Mississippi  as  a 
class  representing  groups  which  would  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race  and  color  The 
other  persons  who  attempted  to  intervene 
and  v.ho  sought  to  do  so  representing  a  class 
which  would  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
se.'^.  religion,  race,  color,  national  origin  and 
mental  and  physical  disabilities  and  who 
were  from  without  Mi-ssissippi  were  not  al- 
lowed to  intervene  and  have  taken  a  direct 
appeal  from  the  order  of  this  Court  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That 
matter  is  siUl  pending  before  the  Court. 

The  plaintiffs  have  undertaken  extensive 
discovery  In  this  case  some  of  which  has  been 
objected  to  by  the  defendants.  Plaintiffs  have 
now  filed  a  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
supported  by  various  exhibits  together  with 


a  statement  of  material  facts  to  wiilch  they 
allege  there  is  no  genuine  issue  ol  fact.  De- 
fendants h.ive  submitted  a  cross  motion  for 
summ-iry  judgment  on  their  behalf  request- 
ing that  this  action  be  dismissed  with  pre- 
judice as  a  matter  cf  lav,-.  However  :f  the 
Court  does  not  ac-ree  with  the  defendants 
legal  arguments,  the  defendants  nevertheless 
contend  that  there  is  a  genuine  issue  as  to 
m.uerial  fact;  upon  which  the  plaintiffs  mo- 
tion lor  su.mmary  Judgment  Is  predicated 
which  precludes  t.he  entry  of  summary  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiffs. 

SUM. MARY    OF    ARGUMENT 

Plaintiffs  lack  tlie  requisite  standing  to 
bring  this  action.  There  is  no  taxpayers' 
standing  since  no  direct  pecuniary  loss  par- 
ticular to  the  plaintiffs  herein  can  occur.  In 
additlo.n.  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  confer  st.mdlng  absent 
federal  ac'-ion  and  participation  in  a  scheme 
to  deny  plaintiffs  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  broad  relief  requested  by  plaintiffs  Is 
in  the  form  of  a  declaratory  judgment  re- 
garding the  validity  of  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Such  relief  is 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  Declaratory  Judg- 
ment Act.  28  U.S.C.  §  2201. 

The  activity  alleged  m  thl.s  action  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  legislative  history  of  that  statute  clearly 
establishes  that  the  law  was  not  intended  to 
cover  the  administration  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  raid,  more  specifically,  the  ef- 
fects of  tax  exemptions  and  deductiom= 

Defe.-.dants  submit  that  plaintiffs  have  net 
stated  a  ci aim  upon  which  relief  can  be 
granted  and  that  as  a  m.nter  of  law  defend- 
ants' motion  for  summary  judgment  should 
be  granted;  however.  If  this  Court  deter- 
mines that  a  jubtificable  claim  has  been 
alleged,  nevertheless  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
summary  judgment  should  be  denied  aa 
there  exist  genuine  issues  as  to  material 
facts.  The  federal  tax  exemptions  are  not 
equivalent  to  a  direct  subsidy  by  the  federal 
government  to  these  schools.  The  recognition 
of  tax  exempt  status  is  an  act  of  "benevolent 
neutrality"  to  benefit  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  educational  institutions.  Tax  exemp- 
tions by  their  nature  do  not  constitute  sup- 
port, maintenance  or  sponsorship  of  the  re- 
cipients. As  such,  tills  federal  governmental 
activity  is  constitutionally  permissible  since 
the  exemption  results  in  only  nilnimal  con- 
tact with  these  private  schools.  Assuming, 
arguendo,  that  the  schools  in  issue  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  the  degree  of  fed- 
eral involvement  is  insignificant,  no  due 
process  rights  of  plaintiffs  .are  violated  by 
the  presence  of  tax  exempt  status.  The  de- 
duUon  of  contributions  is  e\en  further  re- 
moved from  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 
The  deductions  may  benefit  the  contributors, 
but  their  effect  upon  the  schools  is  de  mini- 
mis for  due  process  purposes. 

The  submission  of  the  motion  Is  premature 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case  A 
pending  appeal  by  Intervenors  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  result  In  a  slgruficant  al- 
teration of  the  material  fact  question  in  this 
litigation.  A  decision  on  the  merits  prior  to  a 
final  resolution  of  the  intervenors  appeal 
would  unduly  complicate  this  proceeding 
and  possibly  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  in- 
ter venor -appellants. 

Plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
falls  to  meet  the  stringent  requirements  of 
Rule  56  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure which  demand  that  there  be  no  gen- 
uine issues  as  to  material  facts  before  a 
court  is  empowered  to  sunimarllv  render 
Judgment  on  the  legal  merits  of  the  case. 
The  constitutional  issues  presented  to  iliis 
three  judge  court  necessitate  that  a  fully  de- 
veloped factual  record  be  presented.  The 
record  pertaining  to  the  significance  of  the 
federal  tax  exemption  and  deduction  of  con- 
tributions to  these  private  schools  Is  suscep- 
tible to  various   inferences  and  the  factual 
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materials  are  not  supportive  of  plaintiffs' 
statements  of  alleged  undisputed  material 
facts.  The  motion  should  be  denied,  without 
prejudice  to  utilize  further  discovery  pro- 
ceedings to  clarify  material  facts.  The  mo- 
tion could  be  reinstated  at  a  later  time. 
Otherwise  a  decision  on  the  merits  must 
await  a  trial  of  facts  before  this  Court. 

Argument  I:    The  plaintiffs  lack  standing  to 
maintain  the  action 

It  Is  federal  law  tiiat  a  plaintiff  in  a  fed- 
eral court  must  demonstrate  he  has  standing 
to  maintain  his  action.  The  fundamental  as- 
pect of  standing  Is  that  It  focuses  on  the 
party  seeking  to  get  his  complaint  before  a 
federal  court  and  not  merely  upon  the  issues 
he  wishes  to  have  adjudicated.  Flast  v. 
Cohen,  392  U.S.  83,  99  (1968).'  In  order  to 
have  standing,  a  plaintiff  must  allege  "such 
a  personal  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
troversy as  to  assure  that  concrete  adverse- 
ness  which  sharpens  the  presentation  of  the 
Issues  upon  which  the  Court  so  largely  de- 
pends for  illumination  of  difficult  constitu- 
tional questions.'"  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186, 
204  (1962). 

One  of  the  leading  cases  on  the  issue  of 
standing  is  Frothmgham  v.  Mellon,  262  U.S. 
447  (1923).  In  that  case  Mrs.  Prothingham 
brought  the  action  as  a  federal  taxpayer  in 
order  to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Maternity  Act  of  1921.  She  alleged  that 
by  passing  the  Act,  Congress  had  acted  be- 
yond the  scop>e  of  Us  powers  and  in  an  area 
reserved  to  the  states  by  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment. In  holding  that  Mrs.  Prothingham 
lacked  the  requisite  standing,  the  Court 
stated   (page  488)  : 

We  have  no  power  per  se  to  review  and 
annul  acts  of  Congress  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  uncorvstltutional.  That  question 
may  be  considered  only  when  the  justifica- 
tion for  some  direct  injury  suffered  or  threat- 
ened, presenting  a  justiciable  issue,  is  made 
to  rest  upon  such  an  act.  Then  the  power 
exercised  Is  that  of  ascertaining  and  declar- 
ing the  law  applicable  to  the  controversy.  It 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  negative  power 
to  disregard  an  unconstitutional  enactment, 
which  otherwise  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  enforcement  of  a  legal  right.  The  party 
who  invokes  the  power  must  be  able  to  show 
not  only  that  the  statute  is  invalid  but  that 
he  has  sustained  or  is  immediately  in  danger 
of  sustaining  some  direct  injury  as  the  re- 
sult of  its  enforcement,  and  not  merely  that 
he  suffers  in  some  indefinite  way  in  common 
with  ptople  generally.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  followed  the  doc- 
trine set  forth  in  Frothmgham  In  subse- 
quent cases.  In  Tileston  v.  Ullman,  318  U.S. 
44  1 1943 ) ,  the  Court  held  that  a  doctor  who 
sought  to  challenge  a  Connecticut  statute 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  drugs  and  or- 
instruments  to  prevent  conception  lacked 
standing  since  he  asserted  no  "direct  injury" 
to  himself  as  Is  required  by  the  test  of  stand- 
ing. The  insistence  of  the  Court  that  a  plain- 
tiff must  be  able  to  show  that  he  is  f>ersonally 
injured  or  is  in  Immediate  danger  of  suf- 
fering direct  injury  Is  clearly  demonstrated 
In  Pae  v.  Vllman,  367  U.S.  497  ( 1961 )  in  which 
two  women  sought  to  challenge  the  5ame 
statute  complained  of  in  Tilcstoii.  The  Court 
held  that  they  lacked  standing  even  though 
they  could  demonstrate  that  their  lives 
might  be  endangered  if  they  were  to  become 
pregnant  because  they  could  not  show  tliey 
suffered  from  a  "realistic  fear  of  prosecu- 
tion" In  that  there  had  only  been  one  prose- 
cution for  a  violation  of  the  statute  since 
1879. 

It  is  this  setting  in  which  the  standing  oi 
these  plaintiffs  must  be  considered  by  this 
Court. 

A.  The  Plaintiffs  Lack  Standing  As  Taxpayers 

Although  this  Court  held  In  its  opinion 
of  January  12,  1970.  that  It  was  unnecessary 
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to  reach  the  question  of  whether  the  plain- 
tiffs have  standing  in  their  capacity  as  tax- 
payers, the  plaintiffs  nevertheless  a.ssert  in 
their  brief  in  support  of  their  motion  for 
summary  Judgment  that  they  do  have  stand- 
ing as  taxpayers.  We  feel  it  necessary  to  make 
a  brief  reply  to  that  contention. 

The  plaintiffs  assert  that  the  Injury  sur- 
fered  by  Negro  taxpayers  and  their  children 
which  result  from  the  existence  of  a  segre- 
gated facility  subsidized  by  the  challenged 
practices  cannot  be  measured;  but  they  argue 
that  since  the  decision  of  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education.  347  U.S.  483,  was  decided,  it  was 
been  acknowledged  to  be  present.  Moreover, 
they  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  ta.xpayers'  federal  tax  burden  by 
the  defenciancs'  failure  to  collect  federal  tax 
revenues  that  w^ould  be  otherwise  collectible 
but  for  the  allowance  of  deductions  chal- 
lenged In  this  case.-  (Plaintiffs'  Memorandum, 
page  8.)  In  addition,  plaintiffs  contend  that 
it  is  beyond  .serious  question  that  their  class 
is  tinancially  injured  by  the  higher  tax  rates 
necessitated  by  "illegal  exemptions  and 
deductions".  (Plaintiffs'  Memorandum, 
page  9.) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  In  order 
to  assert  a  taxpayers  claim,  the  taxpayer 
must  be  able  to  show  that  he  has  suffered 
some  direct  financial  injury.  In  Doremus  v. 
Board  of  Education,  342  U.S.  429,  433  (1952) 
the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

The  complaint  is  similarly  niggardly  of 
facts  to  support  a  taxpayer's  grievance.  •  •  • 
There  is  no  allegation  that  this  activity  is 
supported  by  any  separate  tax  or  paid  for 
from  any  particular  appropriation  or  that  it 
adds  any  sum  whatever  to  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  school.  No  information  Is  given 
as  to  what  kind  of  taxes  are  paid  by  appel- 
lants and  there  is  no  averment  that  the  Bible 
reading  increases  any  tax  they  pay  or  that 
as  taxpat,ers  they  are,  will,  or  possibly  can  be 
out  of  pocket  becaiise  of  it.  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

While  the  Court  did  not  find  stand- 
ing for  a  taxpayer  to  challenge  Bible 
reading  in  Dorcrnus.  it  did  find  that  a  tax- 
payer had  standing  in  an  earlier  case  to  chal- 
lenge public  appropriations  which  were  used 
to  reimburse  parents  for  money  spent  for  the 
bussing  of  children  to  parochial  as  well  as 
public  schools.  Everaon  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 330  U.S.  1  (1947).  The  difference  in  the 
cases  was  that  in  Everson,  the  taxpayer  com- 
plained that  his  money  was  extracted  from 
htm  and  spent  to  bus  children  attending  re- 
ligious schools.  Tlie  Injury  he  asserted  was 
a  direct  pecuniary  injury  and  he  argued  that 
he  was  out-of-p>ocket  because  of  the  chal- 
lenged statute.  The  facts  in  Everson  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  cited  in  Flast  v. 
Cohen,  supra.  In  Flast,  the  federal  taxpayer 
sought  to  challenge  federal  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  :965  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  being  used  to  finance  instructions 
in  public  as  well  as  religious  schools.  Those 
ta.xpayers  argued  that  the  expenditures  were 
in  contravention  of  the  Establishment  and 
Free  Exercise  clauses  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment The  Court  in  Flast  held  that  the  tax- 
payers had  standing  and  in  so  stating  reit- 
erated the  test  of  standing  discussed  in 
Doremus  by  stating  (page  106)  : 

The  taxpayer's  allegation  in  such  cases 
wciild  be  that  his  tas  money  is  being  ex- 
tracted and  spent  in  violation  of  specific  con- 
stitutional protections  against  such  abuses 
of  legislative  power.  Such  an  injury  is  ap- 
propriate for  Judicial  redress  and  the  tax- 
p.iyer  has  established  the  necessary  nexus 
between  his  status  and  the  nature  of  the 
allegedly  unconstitutional  action  to  sup- 
port his  claim  of  standing  to  secure  Judicial 
review.   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  test  of  standing  in  Fla.<it  then  Is  that 
in  order  for  a  federal  taxpayer  to  have  stand- 
ing he  must  be  able  to  clearly  establish  the 
nexus  between  the  payment  of  his  taxes  Eund 


the  mlfitise  of  his  tax  money.  If  he  can  ac- 
complish this,  he  can  demonstrate  a  direct 
pecuniary  Injury  within  the  meaning  of  the 
test.  The  Flast  test-'  Is  no  different  than 
the  test  found  in  either  Everson  or  Doremus. 
His  action  must  be  a  "good  faith  pocket- 
twok  action"  and  his  grievance  must  be  a 
"dollar  and  cents  Injury." 

Turning  our  attention  to  this  case,  it  is 
clear  that  these  plaintiffs  as  taxpayers  do 
not  have  the  requisite  standing.  They  are  not 
contending  that  It  is  their  tax  money  that  is 
being  misused,  rather  they  are  complaining 
that  some  other  person  or  institution  is  not 
being  taxed.  Even  If  those  institutions  were 
taxed,  these  taxpayers  cannot  demonstrate 
that  it  would  affect  their  tax  burden  in  anv 
way  since  there  is  no  correlation  between  the 
statutes  which  exempt  tlie  schools  frora 
taxation  and  those  statutes  which  Impose 
the  tax  upon  the  plaintiffs.  Moreover,  this  is 
not  a  case  in  which  the  'axpayers  are  Calm- 
ing that  money  being  extracted  from  them 
is  being  given  to  the  Institutions  which  al- 
legedly segregate  on  the  basis  of  race  and 
color.  Having  failed  to  meet  this  test.  It  is 
obvious  that  their  contention  that  ihey  are 
aggrieved  taxpayers  Is  merely  a  "feigned  issue 
of  taxation."  What  these  plaintiffs  seek  here 
is  to  air  their  generalized  grievances  about 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  In  according 
exemptions  to  the  schools  in  question.  They 
disagree  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  over  the  wisdom  of  Including  a  section 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  would 
recognize  exemptions  to  schools  without 
further  qualifications.  It  is  clear  that  their 
quarrel  is  with  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  and  that  they  are  not  entitled 
to  Judicial  relief  based  upon  standing  as 
taxpayers. 

B.  The  Plaintiffs  Lack  Standing  To  Assert  A 

Violation  of  Their  Rights  Under  The  Fifth 

Amendment  To  The  Constitution 

The  plaintiffs  assert,  and  this  Court  held. 

that  they  have  standing  to  maintain  this 

action  based  upon  the  alleged  violation  of  the 

Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

As  seen  In  the  preceding  discussion,  it  Is 
essential  that  a  plaintiff  be  able  to  show  that 
he  has  suffered  a  direct  Injury  or  Is  in  Im- 
mediate danger  of  suffering  such  an  Injury. 
Inherent  In  this  doctrine  Is  the  concept  that 
the  Injury  must  be  by  reason  of  or  causally 
related  to  the  challenged  statutory  provi- 
sions or  administrative  action,  Frothingham 
v.  Mellon,  supra,  page  488. 

The  Injuries  of  which  these  plaintiffs  com- 
plain is  the  reduction  of  state  support  to 
public  schools  and  the  inferior  education 
which  Is  Inherent  In  segregated  school  sys- 
tems. Those  alleged  Injuries  can  only  result 
from  the  policies  of  the  subject  private 
schools  and  the  actions  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi in  funding  the  public  school  system. 
The  alleged  Injuries  are  not  caused  by,  as 
a  consequence  of,  or  sufficiently  connected 
to,  the  statutory  provisions  attacked  in  this 
case  to  afford  standing  to  the  plaintiffs. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  practices  of 
these  schools  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
recognition  of  their  tax  exempt  status. 

Since  the  alleged  injury  Is  necessarily  a 
consequence  of  the  practice  of  the  schools 
In  refusing  to  admit  Negro  students  rather 
than  of  the  challenged  statutory  provisions, 
it  Is  obvious  that  the  plaintiffs  have  failed 
to  establish  a  nexus  between  the  recognition 
of  the  exemptions  and  the  establishment  or 
op)eratlon  of  the  schools. 

The  plaintiffs  In  this  case  attempt  to  equate 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  concept  of  state 
action  involved  in  direct  grants  such  as  the 
state  tuition  grants  discussed  in  Coffey  v 
State  Educational  Finance  Commission,  296 
F.  Supp.  1389  (S.D.  Miss.  1969),  to  the  recog- 
nition of  exemptions  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  under  secUon  501(c)  (3).  They  claim 
that  the  exemption  constitutes  federal  gov- 
ernment action  with  regard  to  the  schools  to 
violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The  two 


situations   are   clearly   distinguishable.    The 
Court  in  Coffey  found  that  by  giving  tuition 
grants,  the  state  was  Involved  In  a  deliberate 
scheme  to  perpetuate  segregated  schools  in 
Mississippi  or  at  least  to  afford  an  alternative 
to  white  students  who  did  not  desire  to  at- 
tend desegregated  public  schools.  In  such  a 
situation.  It  is  clear  that  the  state  was  not  a 
neutral  party.  In  the  Instant  case,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  neutral  and  the  recognition  of  the 
exemptions  does  not  amount  to  a  sponsorship 
by  the  Government  of  segregated  schools.  The 
exemptions  are  not  extended  to  the  schools 
In  question    because    they    are    segregated; 
rather  the  exemptions  are  recognized  simply 
because  they  are  schools  without  any  further 
inquiry  into  their  social  philosophy  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  segregated.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  exemptions  is  to  fo.ster  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country  without  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  whether  a  particular 
school  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex, 
national  origin  or  religion.  Thus,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  no  more   Involved   with   respect   to 
these  schools  which  are  allegedly  segregated 
than  the  City  of  New  York  wa.s  In  recognlz:ng 
exemptions    on     real     property     ow  ned     by 
churches.  Wals  v.  Tax  Commission,  38  US. 
Law  Week  4347  (Sup.  Ct.,  May  4,  1970). 

Tlie  situation  here  differs  little  from  that 
involved  in  Doremus  v.  Board  of  Education 
where  a  parent  attempted  to  challenge  the 
requirement  of  Bible  reading  in  a  public 
school  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  a  taxpay- 
er The  Court  in  that  case  first  found  that 
he  suffered  no  out-of-pwcket  injury  because 
the  Bible  was  read  in  classrooms.  (See  Argu- 
ment I,  page  10,  supra.)  The  fact  that  there 
was  perhaps  a  very  slight  connection  between 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  time  ex- 
pended by  an  instructor  during  which  the 
Bible  was  read  was  so  insignificant  and  so 
unrelated  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect 
that  there  was  no  standing.  We  submit  that 
the  same  is  true  In  the  Instant  case.  Assum- 
ing arguendo,  that  the  r.chools  in  question 
are  segregated  and  do  prohibit  the  admis- 
sion of  Negro  students,  the  plaintiffs  have 
been  unable  to  show  that  the  mere  recogni- 
tion of  exemptions  in  any  way  promotes  or 
sponsors  that  course  of  action  by  the  schools. 
Indeed  as  we  v.lll  point  out  later  in  this 
brief,  the  testimony  taken  from  representa- 
tives of  the  schools  indicates  that  the  fact 
that  contributions  may  be  deductible  has 
had  little  or  no  impact  upon  whether  such 
contributions  are  made  to  the  schools. 

In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Burger  In 
the  Wals  case,  supra,  at  4350,  all  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing  in  regard  to  educational  In- 
stitutions Is  exercising  a  form  of  "benevolent 
neutrality".  On  the  one  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment could  tax  the  schools  in  question  and 
such  taxation  would  be  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment involvement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  can  refuse  to  tax  the  schools 
or,  as  the  Court  put  It,  the  Government  can 
refuse  to  require  that  the  schools  support 
the  Government.  Of  the  two,  the  lesser  In- 
volvement, as  the  Court  found  In  Wals,  is 
probably  the  granting  by  Congress  of  tax 
exemptions  to  schools  generally.  We  feel 
that  If  this  Court  should  hold  that  the  ex- 
emptions Involved  do  violate  the  Fifth 
Amendment  and  that  the  plaintiffs  have 
standing  to  challenge  that  violation,  it  can 
only  be  based  upon  the  premise  that  the 
Government  should  take  some  affirmative  ac- 
t-on against  the  schools  in  question  presum- 
ably by  taxing  these  schools  while  not  taxing 
other  educational  institutions. 

Since  these  plaintiffs  cannot  show  a  causal 
connection  and  cannot  show  that  thev  suffer 
a  direct  injury  or  that  they  are  In  Immediate 
danger  of  suffering  a  direct  Injury  because 
of  the  granting  of  the  exemptions,  we  sub- 
mit they  do  not  have  standing  to  maintain 
tnls  action. 
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//;  This  action  is  prohibited  by  the  Declara- 
tory Judgment  Act  {28  U.S.C.  2201) 
In  the  instant  suit  the  plaintiffs  are  seek- 
ing an  adjudication  as  to  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  certain  schools  which  are  not  par- 
ties to  this  action  as  well  as  an  adjudication 
as  to  the  deductibility  of  contributions  to 
those  schools  by  various  unnamed  individu- 
als who  likewise  are  not  partied  to  this  suit. 
It  would  thus  appear  to  be  perfectly  plain 
that  the  Declaratory  Judgment  Act,  Appen- 
dix, infra,  does  not  apply  because  the  stat- 
utory requirement  of  seeking  such  a  declara- 
tion as  to  their  own  legal  rights  or  relations 
has  not  been  met.  In  addition,  this  statute 
does  not  apply  because  all  the  substantive 
matters  plaintiffs  seek  to  put  In  issue  herein 
relate  exclusively  to  federal  taxes  as  to  which 
the  statute  expressly  withholds  Jurisdiction. 
It  is  well  settled  that  the  statutory  proscrip- 
tion against  the  exercise  of  any  declaratory 
Judgment  Jurisdiction  applies  even  in  con- 
troversies involving  constitutional  issues. 
See  Wingreen  v.  Brock,  412  F.  2d  1048  (C.A. 
5,  1969);  Jolles  Foundation  v.  Moysey,  250 
F.  2d  166  (2d  Cir.  1957). 

///.•  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
is  not  applicable  to  the  instant  matter 
It  would  appear  that  the  plaintiffs  have 
abandoned  their  request  for  relief  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  specifically  under 
the  provisions  contained  in  Section  601  of 
Title  VI  (42  U.S.C.  2000d) .» 

The  gist  of  their  earlier  argument  was  that 
tax  preferences  constitute  a  form  of  "federal 
financial  assistance"  to  the  subject  private 
schools  and  that  the  Negro  school  children 
bringing  this  action  are  persons  aggrieved 
under  the  subject  statute  so  as  to  warrant 
a  finding  of  standing  on  their  part  to  chal- 
lenge the  tax  preferences  under  Title  VI. 

The  Government  maintains  that  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  intended 
to  encompass  only  programs  or  activities 
which  are  funded  by  the  actual  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  by  means  of  grants,  loans 
or  through  contracts:  and  that  tax  exemp- 
tions neither  relate  to  any  such  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  nor  are  "they  grants  within 
the  intent  of  Section  602.  Consistent  with 
this  interpretation,  defendants  assert  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
provides  a  positive,  across-the-board  con- 
gressional mandate  to  federal  departments 
and  agencies  which  are  empowered  to  extend 
financial  assistance  under  any  program  by 
way  of  grant,  loan  or  contract,  to  terminate 
or  refuse  to  grant  monies  to  recipients  If 
any  individual  is  discriminated  against  or 
refused  the  benefits  of  such  a  federally  as- 
sisted program  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color 
or  national  origin.  Section  601  of  Title  VI 
(42  U.S.C.  2000d)  provides  the  basic  pro- 
hibitory language: 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefit  of,  or  be  subject  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
federal  financial  assistance. 

Federal  financial  assistance  Is  defined  in 
Section  602  (42  U.S.C.  2000d-l ) ,  which  states 
In  part : 

Each  federal  department  and  agency  which 
is  impowered  to  extend  federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  program  or  activity,  by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than  a  con- 
tract of  Insurance  or  guarantee,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
Section  601  of  this  title  with  respect  to  such 
programs  or  activities  by  Issuing  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  of  general  applicability 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  Eichlevement 
of  the  objective  of  the  statute  authorizing 
the  financial  assistance  in  connection  with 
which  the  action  is  taken.  .  .  .  (Emphasis 
added. ) 
An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  legisla- 


tive history  of  the  Act  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Title  VI  Is  mtended  to  encompass 
only  programs  or  activities  which  are  funded 
by  the  actual  expenditure  of  federal  funds 
by  means  of  grants,  loans  or  through  con- 
tracts and  that  tax  preferences  neither  re- 
late to  any  such  federal  assistance  programs 
nor  are  they  grants  within  the  intent  of  Sec- 
tion 602.  The  prime  concern  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  which  was  uliimatelv 
enacted  as  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  was  to  Insure  that  money  raised 
through  taxation  of  all  the  people  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  wuuld  be 
expended  without  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color  or  national  origin.' 
Section  601  of  Title  VI  was  to  be  the  tool  to 
effectuate  this  policy  and  it  therefore  pro- 
vided that  federal  grants  could  be  withheld 
or  cut  off  from  any  specific  program  operated 
on  a  discriminatory  basis.' 

While  no  direct  reference  to  tax  exemp- 
tions was  made  in  the  hearings  or  det>ates, 
it  is  apparent  from  the  legislative  history 
that  only  grant  bills  and  federal  assistance 
programs  were  intended  to  be  covered  by 
Title  VI.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Nicholafi 
Katzenbach  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Chairman  Emanuel  Cellers,  an  extensive, 
though  not  exliaustlve,  list  of  programs  and 
activities  which  involve  federal  financial 
assistance  within  the  scope  of  Title  VI.  This 
list,  coupled  with  references  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  programs  covered, 
provides  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  various  federal  programs  which 
were  within  the  intended  scope  of  Title 
VI."  It  is  apparent  that  by  placing  emphasis 
on  specific  federally  funded  programs,  and 
excluding  any  reference  to  tax  exemptions. 
Congress  did  not  contemplate  or  intend  that 
tax  exemptions  be  considered  grants  to  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  within  the  ambit  of 
Section  602.  To  hold,  as  plaintiffs  request, 
that  the  recognition  of  tax  exempt  status 
constitutes  "federal  financial  assistance" 
would  be  to  extend  the  statute  beyond  the 
Intent  of  Congress. 

Even  assuming  that  an  economic  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  sublect  schools  as  a 
result  of  the  Commissioner's  recognition  of 
the  claimed  exemptions,  such  recognition 
would  not  constitute  a  grant,  any  more  so 
than  the  economic  benefits  which  flow  from 
the  adjustment  of  loss  carrybacks,  deple- 
tion allowances  and  various  other  claims 
established  pursuant  to  the  Internal  Re- 
venue laws.  We  submit  that  there  are 
numerous  economic  and  financial  benefits 
which  may  be  availed  of  through  a  proper 
utilization  of  the  tax  structure  by  quallfv- 
Ing  taxpayers.  However,  it  does  no:  follow 
that  such  benefits  are  grants  within  the  In- 
tent of  Section  602.  If  that  were  the  case, 
each  such  benefit  would  be  a  potential  ve- 
hicle for  action  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  and,  while  "Htle  VI  is  extremely 
broad,  not  even  Its  opponent  in  Congress 
around  argued  that  It  might  be  so  all  en- 
compassing.' 

IV:  Federal  tax  exemptions  and  deductions 
of  contributions  to  these  private  educa- 
tional institutions  do  not  violate  the  fifth 
amendment  rights  of  the  plaintiffs 

A.  Federal  tax  exemptions  to  educational 
institutions  constitute  legitimate  neutral 
government  activity 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  contains  pro- 
visions granting  tax  exempt  status  to  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  educational  in- 
stitutions '  and  also  provides  that  contribu- 
tions to  these  organizations  are,  within  limi- 
tations, deductible  from  the  contributors' 
adjtisted  gross  income."  Plaintiffs  challenge 
the  constitutionality  of  these  provisions,  and 
this  necessarily  requires  a  consideration  of 
the  legislative  purpose  behind  these  statu- 
tory provisions. 

Tax  exemptions  for  charitable  etnd  edu- 
cational purposes  have  been  a  part  of  fed- 
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eral  tax  Ifiw  since  Its  initial  codification. 
Ck)ngress  lnnp>06eci  no  restrictions,  condi- 
tions or  qualifications  upon  recognition  of 
Institutions  engaged  in  activities  of  a  gen- 
eral educational  nature."  but  rather  adopted 
a  policv  of  benevolent  treatment  of  such 
Institutions  without  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  their  philosophical  tenets  or  re- 
ligious teachings.  In  this  manner  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  while  Implementing  the 
taxing  provisions,  has  maintained  a  posi- 
tion ijf  neutrality  in  an  area  which  other- 
wise might  be  susceptible  to  excessive  and 
non-perm:5.-.lble  governmental  influence.  In 
Issuing  private  ruling  letters  recognizing 
these  exemptions,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  followed  the  statutory  directive 
requinug  that  the  tax  exemption  be  recog- 
nized If  the  applying  organization  merely 
states  and  can  demonstrate  that  it  does  not 
opera's  for  profit  and  is  in  fact  an  educa- 
tional Institution."  Aside  from  plaintiffs  al- 
legations of  dl-;crlmlnatlon.  there  Is  no  dis- 
pute that  the  schools  involved  In  this  pro- 
ceeding are  organizations  of  the  type  which 
are  el.gible  for  recognition  as  tax  exempt 
educational  institutions. 

The  university  of  the  educational  exemp- 
tion produces  results  which  have  recently 
been  recognized  as  being  inherently  bene- 
ficial. Justice  Brennan's  concurring  opinion 
in  Will:,  .suyra.  which  considered  the  bene- 
ficial secular  purposes  of  a  state  tax  exemp- 
tion granted  real  property  used  for  religious 
purposes,  is  equally  applicable  to  educational 
institutions.  The  opinion  declared  at  38  Law 
Week  4354: 

Second,  government  grants  exemptions  to 
religious  organizations  because  they  uniquely 
contribute  to  the  pluralism  of  American  so- 
ciety by  their  religious  activities.  Govern- 
ment may  properly  Include  religious  Insti- 
tutions among  the  variety  of  private,  non- 
profit groups  which  receive  tax  exemptions, 
for  each  group  contributes  to  the  diversity  of 
association,  viewpoint  and  enterprise  essen- 
tial to  a  vigorous,  pluralistic  society. 

Defendants,  as  enforcers  of  the  federal  tax 
laws,  are  required  to  give  effect  to  all  statu- 
torily prescribed  exemptions,  exclusions  and 
deductions  Impo.sed  by  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  determination  of  tax  liabilities.  The  Com- 
missioner's function  In  the  exemption  area 
is  to  determine  factually  and  legally  whether 
an  orp-anization  or  a  particular  contribution 
Is  one  within  the  broadly  described  class  of 
organizations  or  contributions  to  which  the 
exemption  and  deduction  provisions  apply." 
Consequently,  neither  the  Conmilssloner  nor 
his  duly  appointed  delegates  evaluate  the 
merits  or  standards  of  excellence  of  those 
applicants  who  fall  within  the  broad  stat- 
utory guidelines. 

B.    Tax    Exemptions    In    The    Instant    Case 
Cannot   Constitute   Impermissible   Federal 
Involvement   With   The   In.^titutions   Rec- 
ognized As  Being  Tax  Exempt 
In   raising   constitutional   questions   rela- 
tive to  federal  'ax  exemptions  to  schools  and 
to  deductions   for  contributions  to  schools, 
plaintiffs  focus  attention  upon  the  essential 
attributes   of  a    ta.v   exemption.   The   consti- 
tutional significance  (^f  the  tax  exemptions 
to  these  private  schools,  alleged  to  be  seg- 
regate:!, depends  m  'ho  first  instance  upon 
the  nature  of  the  tax  exemption  Itself 

This  Court  m  its  opinion  granting  plain- 
tiff's preliminary  injunctive  relief  equated 
the  ou-right  StAts  tuition  giants  involved 
in  the  Coffetj  litigation  to  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  federal  tax  exemptions  to 
the  same  schools  This  Court  found  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  to  be  "only  a  dif- 
ference of  degree".  Green  v.  Kennedy,  70-1 
U.ST.C.  par.  9176  (DC.  January  12.  1970) 
at  p.  82,  728.  This  de'errrinatlcn  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
the   WaU  case   rendered   May  4.   1970.   Walz 
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held  that  state  property  tax  exemptions 
granted  to  religious  organizations  did  not 
violate  the  Free  Exercise  or  Establishment 
Clauses  of  the  federal  Constitution  In  Wals 
the  Chief  Justice's  opinion  for  the  Court  de- 
clared that  the  granting  of  tax  exemptions 
affords  aii  "Indirect  economic  benefit"  which 
he  distinguished  from  an  outright  money 
subsidy  which  would  constitute  "a  relation- 
ship jsregnant  with  Involvement".  Walz, 
supra.  38  Law  Week  at  4350.  Further.  Chief 
Justice  Burger  determined  that  the  grant  of 
a  tax  exemption  was  not  sponsorship  |  of 
churches]  since  the  government  does  not 
transfer  part  of  Its  revenue  to  the  churches; 
the  exemption  was  said  to  create  "only  a 
minimal  and  remote  involvement"  Justice 
Brennan  spoke  directly  to  the  Lssue  of 
whether  a  tax  exemption  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  government  subsidy  His  separate  con- 
curring opinion  declares  at  38  Law  Week 
4354-55 1 

Tax  exemptions  and  general  subsidies, 
however,  are  qualitatively  different.  Though 
both  provide  economic  assistance,  they  do  so 
in  fundamentally  different  ways.  A  subsidy 
involves  the  direct  transfer  of  public  monies 
to  the  subsidized  enterprise  and  uses  re- 
sources exacted  from  taxpayers  as  a  whole. 
An  exemption,  on  the  other  hand,  Involves 
no  such  transfer.  It  assists  the  exempted  en- 
terprise only  positively,  by  relieving  a  pri- 
vately funded  venture  of  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing taxes. 

The  essential  differences  between  outright 
grants  and  tax  exemptions  were  previously 
noted  In  Pomdexter  v.  Louisiana  Financial 
Asfis^ance  Comm'n..  275  F.  Supp.  833  (ED. 
La  1967).  aff'd  per  curiam,  389  U.S.  571  f  1968) 
wherein  Judge  Wisdom,  after  holding  un- 
constitutional "any  aid  to  segregated  schools 
that  is  the  product  of  the  State's  affirmative, 
purposeful  policy  of  fostering  segregated 
schools"  remarked  parenthetically  at  275  F. 
Svipp  a*  854; 

We  distinguish,  therefore  state  aid  from  tax 
benefits,  free  schoolbooks.  and  other  prod- 
ucts cf  the  State's  traditional  policy  of 
benevL.lence  toward  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions. 

The  fundamental  differences  between  an 
outright  subsidy  and  a  tax  exemption  high- 
lights the  significantly  different  constitu- 
tional frame  of  reference  of  the  present  case 
as  against  considerations  in  the  Coffey  liti- 
gation. The  Coffey  decision  Involved  that  "Im- 
permissible degree  of  entanglement"  result- 
ing from  a  direct  money  subsidy. 

This  Court  mus^examine  the  facts  of  the 
Instant  case  and  analyze  the  Judicial  prece- 
dents as  cited  by  the  plaintiffs  within  the 
framework  of  the  Supreme  Court's  defini- 
tional treatment  of  tax  exemptions  In  Walz. 
In  every  case  In  which  actions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  a  State  Government 
ha\e  been  held  discriminatory  and  violative 
of  the  Fifth  or  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
the  government  body  in  question  has  either 
acted  with  a  specific  discriminatory  intent 
or  has  entered  into  a  specific  contractual  re- 
lationship with  or  made  a  direct  grant  to  a 
third  party  which  in  turn  has  acted  with  a 
specific  discriminatory  intent.  Cf.  Boiling  v. 
Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497  (1954):  Coffey  v.  State 
Educational  Finance  Commission,  supra; 
Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Authority, 
365  U.S.  715  (1961);  Simkins  v.  Afoses  H. 
Ccne  Memorial  Hospital.  323  F.  2d  959  (C.A. 
4.  1963) .  The  salient  fact  which  distinguishes 
the  instant  case  from  the  Judicial  precedents 
cited  by  the  plaintiffs,  is  that  the  Instant 
case  Involves  the  administration  of  a  tax 
exemption  statute  which  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Walz  held  to  be  essentially  different  from 
the  administration  of  a  grant-in-aid  or  sub- 
sidy program  such  as  was  present  In  Sim- 
kins. 

In  Walz  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  that 
a  taxing  authority  necessarily  becomes  in- 
volved to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  with 
every  person  and  Institution  within  the  Ju- 


risdiction of  the  taxing  authority.  Further, 
the  Court  In  WaU  held  that  administering 
a  tax  exemption  statute  entailed  a  lesser  de- 
gree of  Involvement  between  a  taxing  au- 
thority and  a  private  institution  or  person 
than  did  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  Necessarily, 
therefore,  there  Is  some  Involvement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  tax 
exempt  schools  involved  In  the  Instant  mat- 
ter. However,  under  the  rationale  of  the 
Wals  decision  this  Inescapable  Involvement 
Is  of  the  least  possible  degree. 

Tlierefore,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
recognition  of  the  tax  exempt  status  of 
the  schools  In  question  cannot  constitute 
any  constitutionally  significant  federal  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  the  schools,  and 
even  if  these  schools  are  following  a  policy 
of  racial  discrimination,  there  is  no  enjoln- 
able  Involvement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

C.  Allowance  of  Deductions  for  Contribu- 
tions by  Individuals  to  the  Schools  Involved 
m  the  Instant  Case  Cannot  Constitute  Im- 
permissible Federal  Involvement  in  any 
Discriminatory  Scheme 

It  goes  without  saying  that  for  discrimina- 
tory acts  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
or  Fifth  Amendments  there  must  be  some 
state  or  federal  Involvement  In  the  dis- 
criminatory action.  As  shown  above  there  is 
no  significant  constitutional  involvement  by 
the  United  States  in  the  recognition  of  tax 
exemptions  to  the  schools  In  question.  How- 
ever, It  may  be  argued  that  individual  con- 
tributors to  the  schools  In  question  are  act- 
ing In  concert  with  the  schools  in  a  dis- 
criminatory plan  of  action  and  that  by  allow- 
ing the  contributors  to  claim  deductions 
from  their  gross  Income  for  tax  purposes,  the 
United  States  does  becom.e  constitutionally 
Involved  In  the  alleged  discriminatory 
scheme  "  As  s'ated  before,  all  Judicial  prec- 
edents involving  discriminatory  acts  which 
were  violations  of  the  Fourteenth  or  Fifth 
Amendments  by  a  state  or  the  United  States 
involved  acts  of  the  state  or  United  States 
done  with  a  specific  discriminatory  Intent,  or 
consisted  of  cases  wherein  the  state  or  United 
States  made  a  specific  monetary  grant  to  or 
entered  into  a  specific  contractual  relation- 
ship with  a  third  person  who  acted  with  a 
specific  discriminatory  intent.  Certainly  the 
allowance  of  a  tax  deduction  generally  to  the 
public  at  large  for  contributions  to  any 
school  does  not  Involve  the  United  States  In 
any  specific  contractual  relationship  to  any- 
one. Moreover,  such  an  allowance  does  not 
constitute  any  direct  aid  or  grant  to  anyone: 
rather  It  is  a  negative  type  of  act  consisting 
of  the  exempting  from  taxation  of  the  part  of 
a  person's  gross  income  which  was  contri- 
buted to  a  school.  Thus,  the  allowance  of 
such  a  deduction  is  analogous  to  the  general 
exemption  from  taxation  which  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Walz,  supra,  found  not  to  be  con- 
stitutionally significant.  Further,  it  is  patent 
that  there  is  necessarily  a  relationship  and 
Involvement  between  the  United  States  and 
every  federal  taxpayer.  However,  it  cannot  b« 
held  that  the  United  States  becomes  consU- 
tutlonally  Involved  In  the  private  discrim- 
inatory schemes  of  any  Individual  taxpayer 
because  it  does  not  ferret  out  and  disallow 
as  a  tax  deduction  payments  made  by  an  in- 
dividual with  a  discriminatory  motive  but 
otherwise  allowable  as  a  tax  deduction."  It 
is  submitted  that  the  allowance  of  deductions 
for  contributions  and  business  expenses  with 
out  otherwise  questioning  the  taxpayer's 
subjective  motives  presents  minimal  federal 
involvement  in  the  individual  taxpayer's  af- 
fairs, and  thus  cannot  involve  the  United 
States  In  any  discriminatory  scheme  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

In  conclusion  It  must  be  stated  that  if  the 
tax  exemption  itself  la  but  an  Indirect  benefit 
to  the  shcools:  a  fortiori  the  allowance  oit  tax 
deducatlons,  emanating  from  contributions 
to  the  schools  by  Individuals  and  oorpora- 
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tlons,  Is  necessarily  an  even  more  remote  and 
indirect  benefit.'" 

V:  Plaintiffs'  request  for  summary  judgment 
is  premature  in  vieu)  of  the  present  posture 
of  this  litigation 

Any  action  by  this  Court  at  this  time  on 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  sirmmary  Judgment 
would  clearly  be  premature  and  not  In  the 
best  interests  of  Justice.  There  Is  presently 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  a  direct  appeal  from  an  order 
of  this  Court  dated  January  21.  1970,  which: 
(li  limited  the  allowed  class  intervention  to 
aconclusory  characterization;  (2)  denied  in- 
tervention prayed  as  of  right  by  certain 
movants;  and  (3)  granted  a  preliminary  in- 
junction without  affording  appellants  a 
hearing  thereon.  (In  the  Supreme  Court  ol 
the  United  States,  October  Term,  1969  No 
1358 1 . 

This  Court's  order  of  partial  Intervention 
pe.-mitted  intervenor-appellant  Dan  Colt  and 
his  two  minor  children  to  intervene  to  repre- 
sents a  class  limited  to  ".  .  .  parents  and 
children  who  support  or  attend  private,  non- 
profit, tax-exempt  schools  in  Mississippi  hav- 
ing an  enrollment  consisting  only  of  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race  and  established  as  an 
alternative  for  white  students  seeking  to 
avoid  segregated  public  schools.  .  .'■  (Order 
Granting  Partial  Intervention.  January  21 
1970.)  By  their  appeal,  the  Colts  seek  to 
broaden  the  class  represented  to  include 
schools  which  limit  enrollment  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  race  but  on  other  grounds  such 
as  sex.  nationality.  reUgion.  etc.  In  addition 
the  Coits  claim  that  this  Court's  definition  of 
the  c:a5s  they  represent  is  conclusary  in  na- 
ture and  therefore  improper. 

Individuals    representing    segregated    pri- 
vate schools  in  Virginia  and  Louisiana  and 
parents  and  children  in  Virginia.  Louisiana 
and  Alabama  were  denied  Intervention   bv 
this  Court  on  the  grounds  that  ".    ,        the 
trial  on  the  merits  in  thl.s  lit'sarirn  -hould 
encompass  only  issues  related  to  'he  State 
of  Mississippi  ..."  (Order,  supra)  Joining 
In  the  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
these  appellants  claim  that  thev  should  be 
allowed  to  Intervene  as  of  right  under  Rule 
24ia)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
since,  as  a  practical  matter,  a  ruling  adverse 
to  the  defendants'  Interest  would  materially 
affect  their  interest  as  parents,  children  and 
officials    of    private    segregated'    schools    in 
states  other  than  Mississippi.  All  appellants 
In  the  pending  direct  appeal  challenge  the 
entry  of  the  preliminary  injunction  herein  on 
the  grounds  that  this  Court  abused  its  discre- 
tion in  not  allowing  appellants  a  hearing  on 
their  interests  before  Issuing  the  Injunction. 
Although  the  defendants  herein  maintain 
that  the  appeal  is  without  merit,  it  Is  possible 
that  appellants  may  receive  favorable  treat- 
ment by  the  Supreme  Court  which   would 
present     considerable     practical      problems 
should  this  Court  at  this  time  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  material  facts  and  conduct 
a  final  hearing  on  the  merits."  First,  if  the 
class  represented  by  Mr.  Colt  and  his  chll- 
aien  is  expanded  to  Include  schools  other 
than  those  which  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  which  have  been  established  to 
avoid  desegregation  orders,  then  facts  relat- 
ing to   these   other   schools   would    become 
material.  Since  the  record  Is  void  as  to  such 
facts,  summary  Judgment  would  not  be  in 
order.  Second,  a  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  "non-Mississippi"  interveners  should 
be  allowed  in  the  suit  would  slmllarlv  broad- 
en the  relevant  issues  of  fact.  In  this  regard, 
the  appellants  have  requested  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  define  the  geographic  and  sub- 
stantive scope  of  the   constitutional   Issues 
to  be  considered.  Third,  should  the  Supreme 
Court  hold  that  the  appellants  were  entitled 
to  a  hearing  before  the  preliminary  injunc- 
tion was  granted,  this  would  be  a  clear  In- 
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dlcation  that  they  may  have  conflicting 
rights  which  have  not  been  heard  and  which 
may  be  bottomed  on  contested  facts. 

Finally,  it  is  submitted  that  justice  will 
be  better  served  by  holding  in  abeyance  any 
action  on  plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary 
Judgment  at  least  until  the  Supreme  Court 
resolves   the   issues   on   appeal 

Vt:  The  existence  of  genuine  issues  of  ma- 
terial facts  prevents  the  granting  of  plain- 
tiffs' motion  for  summary  judgment 
Rule  56iC)    of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  Appendix  :nfra.  requires  that  the 
proponent  of  a  motion  for  .summary  Judg- 
ment show  that  there  is  no  genuine  issue  as 
to  any  material   fact  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  rendering  a  decision  on  the  merits 
of  the  litigation.  Summary  Judgment  muv  be 
granted  in  cases  Involving  important  consti- 
tutional Issues;    but,  as  the  plaintiffs  have 
noted.   Judgment   is   rendered    only   "where 
the  record  is  adequate  for  the  constitutional 
question  presented  and  there  is  no  genuine 
issue  of  material   fact."    (Plaintiffs'  Memo- 
randum,   p.    11.)    The    courts    have    placed 
stringent    prerequisites    upon    granting   the 
extreme  remedy  of  summary  Judgment.  All 
favorable   Inferences    which    can    be   drawn 
from    the   evidence   are   to   be   viewed    in    a 
manner  to  benefit  the  opponent  of  the  mo- 
tion.   Semaan    v.    Mumford.    335    F.    2d  704 
(C.A.    DC.     1964);     Jacobson    v.    Maryland 
Casualty   Co..  336   F.   2d   72    (C.A.   4.    1964 ». 
It  Is  a  fundamental  maxim  that  on  a  motion 
for  summary  Judgment  the  court  cannot  try 
issues  of  fact.  When  depositions  raise  issues 
as  to  material  facts,  summary  Judgment  is 
improper.  First  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton v.  Langley-Houard,  Inc..  391  F.  2d  207 
(C.A.  3,  1968)    Moreover,  the  court  mav  not 
probe  the  credibility  of  dependents  iii  the 
consideration  of  such  a  motion,  since  this  is 
a  factual  issue  itself.  Cram  v.  Sun  Ins.  Office 
Ltd..  375  F.  670  (C.A.  4.  1967) .  The  court  may 
not  assess  the  probative  value  of  any  evi- 
dence deemed  admissible.  In  short,  the'court 
en  such  a  motion  is  precluded  from  trying 
issues  of  fact  and  can  only  determine  wheth- 
er there  are  issues  to  be  tried. 

In  this  case  plaintiffs  have  invoked  their 
right  to  a  three  Judge  panel  to  resolve  alleged 
substantial  constitutional  Issues.  In  order  for 
this  Court  to  truncate   this   litigation   and 
render  summary  Judgment,  the  moving  par- 
ties mtist   demonstrate   that   discoverv   pro- 
ceedings have  clearly  established  the  material 
facts  upon  which  a  constitutional  decision  is 
to  be  based.  It  Is  plaintiffs'  duty  to  present 
the  material  facts  in  an  undisputed  posture, 
ijefore  this  Court  can  render  a  decision  on 
the  merits  of  the  questions  of  law.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  legal  Issues  demands  that  a  full 
development  of  facts  reg.ardlng  the  effect  of 
federal  tax  exemptions  and  the  allowance  of 
deductions  for  contributions  to  these  private 
schouls  be  presented  to  this  Court  before  the 
nummary  judgment  remedy  can  be  utilized. 
Plaintiffs'  record  in  this  case  relies  heavily 
upon   testimony,   stipulations,   and   the  de- 
cision rendered  in  the  case  of  Coffey,  supra. 
That   case   does   provide   information   as   to 
the  three  Mississippi  private  schools  involved 
in   this   litigation:    Cruger-Tchula  Academy. 
Central  Holmes  Academy,  and  East  Holmes 
Academy.  However.  Coffey  concerned  a  chal- 
lenge on  constitutional  grounds  of  tuition 
grants  to  these  private  schools  by  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  The  Coffey  findings"  submitted 
by  plaintiffs  are.  by  the  nature  of  that  liti- 
gation, devoid  of  any  evidence   or  ftndlngs 
which  pertain  to  the  Impact  of  federal  tax 
exemptions  upon  these  private  schools.  The 
evidence  required  to  support  a  finding  that 
st,ite  grants  to  these  private  schools  are  un- 
ccnstitutional  does   not  ipso  facto  support 
a  like  result  In  a  case  Involving  federal  tax 
exemptions.    In    this    case,    plaintiffs    have 
failed  to  present  a  record  containing  factual 
information  as  to  how  and  to  what  extent 
the  federal  tax  exemptions  and  deductions 


of  contributions  provide  tangible  benefits  to 
these  schools.  In  WaU,  supra,  the  Supreme 
Court  carefully  delineated  between  an  out- 
right grant,  or  subsidy,  and  a  tax  exemption. 
The  former  possesses  characteristics  of  di- 
rect support  and  sponsorship  which  are  lack- 
ing in  a  tax  exemption.  A  tax  exemption  was 
termed  a  function  of  the  "benevolent  neu- 
trality" of  the  taxing  authorltv.  Wals.  supra. 
at  4350.  In  light  of  the  distinctions  drav^-n 
by  the  Supreme  Court  between  a  grant  and 
a  tax  exemption,  plaintiffs'  burden  in  this 
case  extends  f:ir  beyond  the  mere  adoption 
of  the  Coffey  findings.  On  the  authority  of 
Walz,  the  difference  between  a  grant  and  a 
tax  exemption  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as 
one  of  degree  See  Green  v.  Kennedy,  supra. 
at  p.  82,  728. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  facts  be  established 
on  the  record,  uncontroverted  and  beyond 
dispute,  which  demonstrate  the  effect  or 
impact  of  the  tax  exemption.  Although  the 
depositions  taken  during  the  course  of  this 
action  provided  factual  Information  relevant 
to  the  effect  of  the  federal  tax  exemptions 
upon  these  schools,  the  testimony  from  these 
depositions,  and  discussed  below,  contradicts 
the  facts  declared  by  plaintiffs  to  be  beyond 
dispute.  Indeed,  this  Court's  earlier  opinion 
granting  interlocutory  relief  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  support  given  to  the  schools 
themselves  by  virtue  of  granting  the  exemp- 
tion is  not  of  constitutional  significance. 
Green  v.  Kennedy,  supra  at  82.  728.  This  con- 
clusion is  in  accord  with  the  rationale  of 
Wals  declaring  that  the  tax  exemption  to 
churches  from  real  property  taxation  affords 
only  "an  indirect  economic  benefit"  and  is 
a  function  of  the  "benevolent  neutrality"  of 
the  taxing  authority.  Walz.  supra,  at  4350. 

A    careful    dissection    of    the    depositions 
taken    by    plaintiffs    in    this    action    exposes 
their  vulnerability.  The  depositions  of  offi- 
cials of  Cruger-Tchula  Academy  and  Central 
Holmes  Academy  do  not  establish  that  initial 
capital  financing  for  building  school  facilities 
was  actually  accomp/is^u'd  through  contribu- 
tions. Admittedly,  the  ofBrlals  ind'cated  that 
the  organizers  "hoped  "  to  provide  initial  cap- 
ital financing  "out   of  donations  "   (Cruger- 
Tchula  Academy  deposition  August  14    1969. 
at  p.  64).  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  bare 
ex[3ectation   resulted    In    a    substantial    per- 
centage  of   donations   as    measured    against 
total    capital    costs     Instead,    the    Cruger- 
Tchula  deposition  reveals  that  major  financ- 
ing  was   accomplished   through    bank   loans 
from  local  financial  institutions    ild    at  65. 
107).   A  similar   pattern   emerges    from    the 
testimony  of  officials  of  the  Cent-al  Holmes 
Academy,  who  testified  that  two  local  bank 
loans  were  obtained  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  for  the  school 
in  1967.  Central  Holmes  Academv  deposition 
44-45    (August   14.    1969).    The   Inference  is 
clear  that  these  schools  were  able  to  success- 
fully  secure   financing   from   sources   other 
than  contributions  for  initial  capital  expendi- 
tures.  These   depositions   were   cited   in   this 
Court's  earlier  opinion  in  support  of  the  con- 
tention that  capital  financing  was  "based  on 
contributions'.  Green  v.  Kennedy,  .-npra.  at 
82.  728.  Upon  closer  examination  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  motion,  this  Court  must 
acknowledge   that   the  deposition   testimony 
falls  to  establish  that  contribu'lons  were  in 
point  of  fact  significant  in  capita]  financing. 
Beyond  the  depositions,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  campaigns  for  contributions  for  capital 
financing  actually   produced  any   particular 
percentage  of  building  costs,  much  less  sub- 
stantial portions. 

At  the  time  initial  capital  flminclng  was 
undertaken  for  these  schools,  none  had  been 
recognized  as  being  exempt  from  federal 
taxation  by  a  ruling  letter  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1965.  (Compl  par.  8)  Central 
Holmes  Academy  did  not  receive  a  ruling  let- 
ter   until    October    11.    1968.    and    Cruger- 
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Tchula's  letter  was  not  sent  until  August  2, 
1967.  (Attachment  A  of  Plaintiffs'  Statement 
of  Genuine  Issues  submitted  pursuant  to 
Rule  9(li).)  Consequently,  Initial  capital 
financing  efforts  were  consimimated  prior  to 
any  federal  action  on  tax  exemption  for  these 
schools.  The  depositions  of  the  officials  of 
these  two  schools  provide  no  relationship  or 
nexus  between  contributions  for  capital  fi- 
nancing and  the  actual  deduction  of  these 
contributions  by  the  contributors  for  federal 
Income  tax  purposes.  The  record  submitted  Is 
simply  Inadequate  for  a  legal  consideration 
of  the  constitutional  questions  posed  In  this 
regard  by  the  plaintiffs.  Absent  any  definite 
showing  of  actual  Impact  of  contributions 
for  capital  financing,  this  Court  Is  without 
power  to  determine  whether  the  allowance  of 
deduction  of  contributions  In  this  case  con- 
stitutes an  unconstitutional  activity. 

The  record  Is  also  deficient  as  to  the  quan- 
tum of  support  or  assistance  that  contrlbu- 
butlons  have  on  the  year-to-year  operation 
of  these  private  schools.  Deposition  testi- 
mony uniformly  reveals  that  the  operation  of 
these  schools  Is  based  almost  entirely  upon 
pupil  tuition  payments.  (Central  Holmes 
Academy  deposition  August  14.  1969,  p.  44; 
Cruger-Tchula  Acadenry  deposition  August 
14,  1969,  p.  107;  Carroll  Academy  deposition 
September  15,  1969,  p.  147).  The  deposition 
of  officials  of  Calhoun  Academy,  September 
23,  1969,  at  p.  77  contains  the  following  testi- 
mony on  this  pKDlijt  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
school: 

Q.  I  would  just  like  to  know  what  the  Idea 
was  on  how  the  school  was  going  to  be 
financed? 

A.  Prom  tuition  that  the  children's  parents 
pay  and  a  lot  of  sweat  and  blood  In  the  hours 
we  put  out  In  biUldlng  and  doing  without 
things. 

In  its  earlier  opinion  this  Court  "focused 
on  the  view  of  the  school  officials  that  the 
granting  of  the  federal  tax  exemption  would 
be  a  'significant  factor'  that  would  'aid  the 
school  in  obtaining  finances. '  "  Green  v. 
Kennedy,  supra,  at  82,  728,  citing  Central 
Holmes  Academy  deposition,  August  14,  1969, 
at  p.  43—14.  However,  the  views  expressed  In 
that  deposition,  as  In  other  depositions  In 
this  record,  belie  any  assertion  that  tax 
exemption  l.s  a  "significant  factor."  The  Cen- 
tral Holmes  Academy  colloquy  on  this  point 
appearing  at  the  p.  43-44  reference  was  as 
follows; 

Q  Was  this  the  view  also  expressed  and  was 
it  also  believed  by  officers  of  the  school  and 
those  who  participated  In  the  efforts  of  filing 
this  application  that  the  granting  of  exemp- 
tion would  also  aid  the  school  In  obtaining 
financing? 

A  It  would  in  a  way.  Yes  sir. 

Q  In  what  way  would  that  be? 

A  In  the  matter  of  getting  contributions. 

Q  Was  this  considered  to  be  an  Important 
factor  in  the  ability  of  the  school  to  get 
voluntary  contributions? 

A  No.  sir. 

Q  But  a  significant  factor? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Not  a  significant  factor? 

A  No  sir.  Contributions  play  a  very  small 
part  !n  our  schools'  operation. 

The  depositions  show  these  private  schools 
to  be  rather  self-sufficient,  particularly  after 
the  direct  subsidies  of  state  tuition  grants 
were  abolished.  Local  businessmen  are  on  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  current  budgets  are 
not  dependent  upon  achieving  a  sp)ecific  level 
of  contributions.  Contributions  often  take 
the  form  of  an  individual's  labors  expended 
on  behalf  of  the  school  (Calhoun  Academy 
deposition  September  23,  1969,  at  p.  77; 
Cruger-Tchula  deposition  August  14,  1969,  p. 
108) .  "Voluntary  labor  on  behalf  of  the  school 
Is  not  a  tax  deductible  item,  (Treasury  Regu- 
lation on  Income  Tax  (1954  Code) ,  Sec.  1.170- 
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2ia)(2)  (1956))  and  this  example  provides  a 
further  Indication  that  contributions  are  not 
primarily  motivated  by  their  deductibility 
feature  for  federal  income  tax  returns.  Al- 
though this  deduction  may  motivate  certain 
Individuals,  no  facts  have  been  presented  to 
establish  that  this  feature  Is  an  incentive  to 
slgniiicant  numbers  of  contributors.  The 
deposition  of  Carroll  Academy  officials.  Ex- 
hibit 7,  page  42a.  contains  the  statement  that 
"numerous  people"  are  waiting  to  contribute 
money  imtil  tax  exempt  status  is  granted  to 
the  school  (Deposition.  September  15,  1969, 
Exhibit  7,  at  p.  42a)  This  statement  is  clari- 
fied at  page  146  wherein  its  author,  principal 
of  the  school,  testified  that  to  his  knowledge 
only  three  people  were  awaiting  an  exemp- 
tion ruling  and  that  "at  least  two  of  them" 
would  make  their  contributions  even  if  tax 
exempt  status  were  denied. 

The  record  does  include  testimony  regard- 
ing solicitation  campaigni;  for  scholarship 
funds.  No  testimony  Indicates  that  without 
scholarship  programs  attendance  would  de- 
cline so  as  to  endanger  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  schools.  The  organized  cam- 
paign of  Central  Holmes  Academy  for  a 
scholarship  fund,  which  Included  solicitation 
letters  noting  the  tax  deductibility  of  con- 
tributions, produced  less  contributions  than 
anticipated.  (Central  Holmes  Academy  depo- 
sition, August  14,  1969.  at  p.  99-100)  Re- 
curring statements  in  the  depositions  Indi- 
cate that  most  contributions  are  In  small 
amounts  and  are  made  by  individuals  who 
would  probably  t.ike  standard  deductions  on 
federal  tax  returns,  thereby  receiving  no  tax 
benefit  whatsoever  from  their  contribution. 
(Cruger-Tchula  deposition,  August  14,  1969, 
at  p.  44) 

This  motion  for  summary  judgment  is 
bottomed  upon  deposition  testimony  which 
contradicts  those  facts  which  are  an  essen- 
tial predicate  for  the  granting  of  any  sum- 
mary Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs. 

CONCLUSION 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  arguments, 
defendants  request  that  this  Court  grant 
their  cross-motion  and  dismiss  this  ceise  as 
a  matter  of  law  with  prejudice.  Alternatively, 
defendants  request  that  plaintiff's  motion 
for  summary  Judgment  be  denied  since  there 
exists  genuine  issues  as  to  mat-erlal  facts. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Johnnie    M.    Walters, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Richard  M.   Roberts, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  Tax 
Division, 

John  J  McCarthy. 
John  S.  Kingdon, 
Attorneys.  Department  of  Justice. 
Thomas  A.  Flannery, 

U.S.  Attorney. 

Appendix 

Title  28,  United  States  Code: 
Sec.  2201.  Creation  of  remedy 

In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  within  Its 
Jurisdiction,  except  with  respect  to  Federal 
taxes,  any  court  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  filing  of  an  appropriate  pleading,  may  de- 
clare the  rights  and  other  legal  relations  of 
any  Interested  party  seeking  such  declara- 
tion, whether  or  not  further  relief  is  or  could 
be  sought.  Any  such  declaration  shall  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  final  Judgment  or 
decree  and  shall  be  reviewable  as  such. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954: 
Sec.  170.  Charitable   etc.,  contributions  and 
gifts 

(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction — 

(1)  General  rule. — There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  any  charitable  contribution 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (c))  payment  of 
which  Is  made  within  the  taxable  year.  A 
charitable  contrlbtuion  shall  be  allowable  as 
a  deduction  only  If   verified  under  regula- 


tions   prescribed    by    the    Secretary    or   his 

delegate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  Charitable  Contribution  Defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "charitable 
contribution"  means  a  contribution  or  gift 
to  or  for  the  use  of — 

•  •  *  •  • 

(2)  A  corporation,  trust,  or  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foundation — 

(B)  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for 
religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or 
educational  purpose  or  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  or  animals; 

•  *  •  •  • 

Sec.  501.  Exemption  from  tax  on  corporations, 
certain  trusts,  etc. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  List  of  Exempt  Organizations. — The 
following  organizations  are  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a) ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

(3)  Corporations,  and  any  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foimdatlon,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  testing  for  public  safety,  literary, 
or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual, no  substantial  part  of  the  activities 
of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  and 
which  does  not  participate  In,  or  Intervene 
In  (Including  the  publishing  or  distributing 
of  statements) ,  any  political  campaign  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Title  VI,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  §  601.  78 
Stat.   252,  42   U.S.C.    5  2000d: 
Sec.  SOOOd.  Prohibition      against     exclusion 
from  partlclp>atlon  in,  denial  of 
benefits  of,  and  discrimination 
under  Federally  assisted  pro- 
grams on  ground  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin 
No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 
Sec.  2000d-l.  Federal  authority  and  financial 
assistance  to  programs  or  ac- 
tivities by  way  of  grant,  loan, 
or  contract  other  than  con- 
tract of  Insurance  or  guar- 
anty: rules  and  regulations; 
approval  by  President;  com- 
pliance   with    requirements; 
reports  to  Congressional  com- 
mittees; effective  date  of  ad- 
ministrative action 
Each  Federal  department  and  agency  which 
Is    empowered   to    extend   Federal    financial 
assistance   to   any   program   or    activity,  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than 
a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2000d  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  such  program  or  activity  by  Issuing 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  general  ap- 
plicability  which   shall   be   consistent    with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  financial  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  action  is  taken   No 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  become 
effective  unless   and  until  approved  by  the 
President.  Compliance  with  any  requirement 
adopted   pursuant   to   this   section   may  be 
effected  (1)  by  the  termination  of  or  refusal 
to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance  under  such 
program  or  activity  to  any  recipient  as  to 
whom  there  has  been  an  express  finding  on 
the  record,  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  of  a 
failure  to  comply  with  such  requirement,  but 
such  termination  or  refusal  shall  be  limited 
to   the  particular  political   entity,   or    part 
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thereof,  or  other  recipient  as  to  whom  such  a 
finding  has  been  made  and,  shall  be  limited 
m  its  effect  to  the  particular  program,  or 
part  thereof,  in  which  such  noncompliance 
has  been  so  found,  or  (2)  by  any  other  means 
authorized  by  law;  Provided,  however.  That 
no  such  action  shall  be  taken  until  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  has  advised 
the  appropriate  person  or  persons  of  the 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  and 
has  determined  that  compliance  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means.  In  the  case  of 
any  action  terminating,  or  refusing  to  grant 
or  continue,  assistance  because  of  failure  to 
comply  with  a  requirement  Imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  shall  file  with  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  having 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  program  or 
activity  involved  a  full  wTltten  report  of  the 
clrcurristances  and  the  grounds  for  such 
action.  No  such  action  shall  become  effective 
until  thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the 
filing  of  such  report. 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  Rule  56; 

a  •  •  •  * 

(c)  Motion  and  Proceedings  Thereon.  The 
motion  shall  be  served  at  least  10  days  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  for  the  hearing.  The  ad- 
verse party  prior  to  the  day  of  hearing  may 
serve  opposing  affidavits.  The  Judgment 
sought  shall  be  rendered  forthwith  If  the 
pleadings,  depositions,  answers  to  interroga- 
tories, and  admissions  on  file,  together  with 
the  affidartts.  If  any,  show  that  there  Is  no 
genuine  Issue  as  to  any  material  fact  and 
that  the  moving  party  is  entitled  to  a  Judg- 
ment as  a  matter  of  law.  A  stimmary  Judg- 
ment, interlocutory  In  character,  may  be 
rendered  on  the  Issue  of  liability  alone  al- 
though there  Is  a  genuine  Issue  as  to  the 
amount  of  damages. 

»  •  •  *  • 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Fifth 
Amendment 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  In  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  In  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  of- 
fence to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb;  nor  shall  be  compielled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use,  without  Just  com- 
pensation. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  In  a  ruling  on  standing.  It  Is  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  look  at  the  substantive 
Issues  to  determine  whether  there  Is  a  logical 
nexus  between  the  status  asserted  and  the 
claim  sought  to  be  adjudicated.  Flast  v. 
Cohen.  392  U.S.  83,  102  (1968) . 

^This  contention  is  anachronistic  In  the 
present  era  of  deficit  spending  and  Keyneslan 
economics  which  disregard  any  pro  tanto  re- 
lationship between  federal  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. 

^The  holding  In  Flast  Is  limited  to  a  case 
where  a  taxpayer  alleges  a  violation  of  the 
Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Flast,  supra,  at  102. 

•  Compare  Complaint  and  Memorandum  In 
Support  of  Plaintiffs'  Motion  For  Preliminary 
Injunction  with  Memorandum  in  Support  of 
Plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Summary  Judgment  on 
file  herein.  ^ 

'Remarks  of  Congressman  Cellers,  110 
Cong.  Rec.  Part  2,  p.  1623;  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor Javits,  110  Cong.  Rec.,  Part  6.  p.  7102; 
remarks  of  Senator  Humphrev,  110  Cong. 
Rec,  Part  5,  p.  6543;  remarks  of  Senator 
Keating,  no  Cong.  Rec,  Part  10,  p.  13378; 
remarks  of  Congressman  Llndsav,  110  Cong. 
Rec,  Part  2,  p.  2491. 

'Title  VI  seems  to  have  had  Its  genesis  In 
the  so-called  Powell  Amendment.  This 
CXVI 1540— Part  18 


amendment  wae  a  rider  attached  to  individ- 
ual appropriation  bills  and  prohibited  the 
expenditure  of  funds  on  a  particular  pro- 
gram If  that  program  was  administered  In 
a  discriminatory  manner.  See  110  Cong.  Bee, 
Part  2,  pp.  2465,  2468,  and  Part  5.  p.  6544. 
Referring  to  the  Powell  Amendments  and 
the  purpose  of  Title  VI,  Senator  Pastore 
stated : 

Title  VI  would  avoid  the  recurrence  of 
acrimonious  debate  in  the  Congress  as  to 
discrimination  in  discussing  Individual  Fed- 
eral aid  programs. 

Time  and  time  again  such  proposed  legis- 
lation has  come  before  this  body.  Amend- 
ments have  been  sponsored  to  make  clear 
in  a  particular  program  that  separate  but 
equal  provisions  would  not  do. 

•  •  «  •  • 

It  Is  to  avoid  such  situation  that  Title  VI 
would  constitute  as  permanent  poUcv  of  the 
U.S.  Government  the  principle  that  discrim- 
ination will  not  be  tolerated.  This  would 
eliminate  all  the  confusion  and  discussion 
that  arise  every  time  a  grant  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate.  110  Cong.  Rec,  Part  6,  p 
7061. 

•  House  Hearings  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Judiciary.  88th  Cong..  1st  Session,  Part 
IV,  pp.  2771-2780  For  further  reference  to 
programs  covered  by  Title  VI,  see  remarks 
of  Senator  Humphrey,  110  Cong.  Bee, 
Part  5.  p.  6543;  remarks  of  Senator  McClel- 
lan,  110  Cong.  Bee,  Part  10,  pp.  13378- 
13415;  remarks  of  Senator  Reins,  110  Cong. 
Rec,  Part  2,  p.  2465;  Senator  Rogers  stated 
with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  Title  VI: 
".  .  We  have  over  100  programs  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  where  monies  are  allocated. 
We  provide  a  method  whereby  the  agency  or 
Federal  department  who  has  "this  money  for 
distribution  shall  draw  rules  and  regulations. 
.  .  ."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  110  Cong.  Rec, 
Part  2,  p.  2492. 

"See  Senator  McClellan's  remarks,  110 
Cong.  Rec,  Part  10,  pp    13378,  et  seq. 

"Section  501(c)  (3)  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  Appendix,  infra. 

"Section  170  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  Appendix,  infra';  Section  642(c);  Sec- 
tion 2055;  Section  2106.  See  also  Section  2522 
providing  deductions  for  gift  tax  purposes. 
"44  Cong.  Rec.  4148-4151,  4154-^157. 
"Treasury  Regulations  on  Income  Tax 
(1954  Code)  Section  1.501  (c)  (3)-l(d)  (3 » 
gives  an  example  of  an  organization  meeting 
the  test  of  exemption: 

"Example  (I).  An  organization,  such  as  a 
primary  or  secondary  school,  a  college,  or  a 
professional  or  trade  school,  which  has  a 
regularly  scheduled  curriculum,  a  regular 
faculty,  and  a  regularly  eiu-olled  body  of  stu- 
dents In  attendance  at  a  place  where  the 
educational  facilities  are  regularly  carried 
on." 

"  When  an  organization  holding  a  ruling 
that  It  is  exempt  departs  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute  In  respect  to  the  pur- 
poses and  activities  on  which  its  exemption 
Is  based,  the  organization  as  a  matter  of  law 
ceases  to  qualify,  under  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Code,  as  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
disqualflylng  acts.  Automobile  Club  of  Mich- 
igan V.  Commissioner,  353  U.S.  180  (1957). 
See  also  Rev.  Proc.  67-3,  C.B.  67-1,  560. 

"  Of  course  there  has  been  no  showing  that 
the  United  States  has  specifically  allowed  any 
such  claimed  tax  deductions  by  any  named 
person  who  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  schools  In  question. 

'■"A  recent  study  contains  findings  which 
indicate  that  the  deductibility  feature  of 
gifts  to  charitable  institutions  does  not  act 
as  a  significant  incentive  to  contribute,  par- 
ticularly for  middle  and  low  Income  level 
contributors.  Taussig.  JETconoTnic  Aspects  of 
the  Personal  Income  Tax  Treatment  of  Char- 
itable Contributions,  Vol.  20.  No.  1.  National 
Tax  Journal.  March  1967. 

'«See  Part  VI,  infra,  for  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  de  minimus  effect  of  contri- 


butions and  the  allowance  of  deductions  on 
the  basis  of  the  factual  record  submitted  In 
this  case. 

•  We  are  advised  by  the  Solicitor  General 
that  the  United  States  will  file  Its  motion 
in  the  Supreme  Court  earlv  in  the  week  of 
May   18,   1970. 


CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK, 
XJTAH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  26)  to  re\ise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr. 
Bible),  the  manager  of  the  bill,  has  a 
brief  announcement  to  make  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the 
bills  that  will  be  considered  later. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  think  it  might  be  of  help  to  the  Mem- 
bers to  indicate  that  we  will  have  two 
bills  before  us.  The  first  is  the  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  bill  and  the  second 
is  the  bill  with  reference  to  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area.  Both 
Senators  from  Utah  are  N-itally  Interested 
in  these  bills. 

Prom  my  conversations  with  the  Sen- 
ators from  Utah,  we  can  anticipate  one 
rollcall  vote  on  the  first  bill,  and  we  will 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  first  bill.  It 
will  be  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  announce  that  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  com- 
plete the  action  on  both  bills  within  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >'ield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  bills  are  essential- 
ly identical,  except  for  the  difference  in 
the  area  they  cover.  There  will  be  con- 
siderable discussion  on  the  first  bill.  I 
would  think  that  we  would  dispose  of  the 
second  bill  without  any  record  vote,  in 
perhaps  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  hope  that  the  dis- 
cussion would  terminate  about  5:30  or 
6  p.m. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  over 
before  that. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  leave 
of  the  Senate  to  be  absent  the  remainder 
of  today,  tomorrow,  and  Friday,  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  leave  is  granted 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
1520. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1520) 
to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  cer- 
tain combinations  and  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  failing  news- 
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papers  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Newspaper  Preservation  Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  In  the  public  Interest  of  maintain- 
ing a  newspaper  press  editorially  and  rep- 
ortorially  independent  and  competitive  in 
all  part,s  of  the  United  States.  It  i<!  herebv 
declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  publication  of  news- 
papers in  any  city,  community,  or  metro- 
politan area  where  a  Joint  operating  arrange- 
ment has  been  heretofore  entered  Into  be- 
cause of  economic  distress  or  is  hereafter  ef- 
fected In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "antitrust  law"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  each 
statute  defined  by  section  4  thereof  (15  U.S.C. 
441  as  "Antitrust  Acts"  and  all  amendments 
to  such  Act  and  such  statutes  and  any 
other  Acts  in  pari  materia. 

{2)  The  term  "Joint  new.^paper  operating 
arrangement'  means  any  contract,  agree- 
ment. Joint  venture  (whether  or  not  incor- 
porated ) .  or  other  arrangement  entered  into 
by  two  or  more  newspaper  owners  for  the 
publication  of  two  or  more  newspaper  pub- 
lica*lrn.=,  pursuant  to  which  Joint  or  com- 
mon production  facilities  are  establi.shed  or 
operated  and  Joint  or  unified  action  Is  taken 
or  agreed  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  printing;  time, 
method,  and  field  of  publication:  alloca- 
tion of  production  facilities;  distribution; 
advertising  solicitation;  circulation  solicita- 
tion; business  department;  establishment  of 
advertising  rates;  establishment  of  circula- 
tion rates  and  revenue  distribution:  Provided. 
That  there  Is  no  merger,  cximbination,  or 
amalgamation  of  editorial  or  reportorlal 
staffs,  ^nd  thnt  editorial  policies  be  in- 
dependently determined. 

( 3 )  The  term  "newspaper  owner"  means 
any  person  who  owns  or  controls  directly, 
or  indirectly  through  separate  or  subsidiary 
corporations,  one  or  more  newspaper  publica- 
tions. 

(4)  The  term  "newspaper  publication" 
means  a  publicat.on  produced  on  newsprint 
paper  which  Is  publlslied  in  one  or  more  l.";- 
sues  weekly  (including  as  ono  puhileatirn 
any  dally  newspaper  and  any  Sundny  newr- 
paper  published  by  the  same  owner  In  the 
same  city,  community,  or  metropolitan  area  i . 
and  in  which  a  subsrr.ntlal  portim  of  the 
content  is  cievoted  to  the  dissemination  of 
news  and  editorial  opinion. 

(5)  The  term  "failing  newspaper"  means  a 
newspiper  publication  which.  reeardles.s  of 
Its  ownership  or  affiliations,  is  In  probable 
danger  of  financial  fajl'^r^ 

(6)  The  term  "person"  means  anv  individ- 
ual, and  any  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, nr  other  legal  entity  existing  under 
or  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
anv  State  or  p^s?ession  of  the  United  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  foreign  country. 

ANTITRtJST    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law  for  any  person  to  perform, 
enforce,  renew,  or  amend  any  Joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangement  entered  into 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thl.s  Act,  if  at  the 
time  at  which  such  arrangement  was  first 
entered  into,  regardless  of  ownership  or  affili- 
ations, not  more  than  one  of  the  newspaper 
publications  Involved  in  the  performance  of 
such  arrangement  was  likely  to  remain  or 
become  a  financially  sound  publication:  Pto- 
vided,  That  the  terms  of  a  renewal  or  amend- 
ment to  a  Joint  operating  arrangement  must 
be  filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
that  the  amendment  does  not  add  a  news- 


paper publication  or  newspaper  publications 
to  such  arrangement. 

( b  >  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
enter  into,  perform,  or  enforce  a  Joint  op- 
erating arrangement,  not  already  in  effect, 
except  with  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Prior 
to  granting  such  approval,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  determine  that  not  more  th.in  one 
of  the  newsp.iper  publlcptions  invi'.rcd  'n  the 
arrangement  is  a  publication  other  than  a 
falling  newspaper,  and  that  approval  of  such 
arrangement  would  effectuate  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  .ihall  be 
construed  to  exempt  from  any  antitrust  law 
any  predatory  pricing,  any  predatory  practice, 
or  f.ny  other  conduct  In  the  otherwise  law- 
ful operations  of  a  joint  newspaper  operating 
arri-.ngement  which  would  be  unlawful  imder 
any  antitrust  law  if  engaged  in  by  a  single 
entity  Except  as  provided  In  this  Act.  no 
joint  newspaper  operating  arrangement  or 
any  party  thereto  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
antitrust  law. 

PREVIOUS   TBANSACnONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  final 
Judgment  rendered  in  any  action  brought  by 
the  United  States  under  which  a  Joint  oper- 
ating arrangement  has  been  held  to  be  un- 
lawful under  any  antitrust  law,  any  party 
to  such  final  Judgment  may  reinstitute  said 
Joint  newspaper  operating  arrangement  to 
the  extent  permissible  under  section  4(a) 
hereof. 

(  b)  The  provisions  of  section  4  shall  apply 
to  the  determination  of  any  civil  or  crim- 
inal action  pending  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  which  it  Is  alleged  that  any 
such  Joint  operating  agreement  is  unlawful 
under  any  antitrust  law. 

separabujtt  provision 
Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is 
held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  any  other  person  or  circum- 
stance, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
Intention  to  make  a  motion,  at  the  con- 
clusicn  of  very  brief  remarks,  that  the 
Senate  concur  In  the  amendments  of  the 
other  body  to  S.  1520. 

This  proceeding  is  being  undertaken 
after  consultation  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides,  after  consultation  with 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  with  the  concurience  and 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary-  Committee. 

S.  1520  is  a  bill  which  wat  considered 
by  this  body  in  January.  On  January  30, 
approval  of  the  bill  was  achieved  by  a 
vote  of  64  to  13.  after  two  amendments 
were  adopted.  The  other  body,  just 
last  week,  modified  the  two  amendments 
somewhat  and  effected  other  amend- 
ments which  did  not  go  to  the  .substance 
of  the  bill.  The  bUl  in  that  form  was 
approved  by  the  other  body  by  a  vote  of 
292  to  87. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  achieve 
five  objectives. 

They  are: 

First.  To  declare  a  public  policy  appli- 
cable to  certain  joini,  newspaper  oper- 
ating arrangements  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  a  newspaper  press  editori- 
aUy  and  reportorially  independent  and 
competitive  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  To  grant  a  limited  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  for  joint  news- 


paper operating  arrangements  thai  have 
been  entered  into  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  in  22  cities,  communities, 
or  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Third.  To  provide  a  limited  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitnast  laws  for  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangements  en- 
tered into  in  the  future  with  the  prior 
written  consent  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  after  the  Attorney 
General  has  made  certain  determinations 
defined  in  the  act. 

Fourth.  To  permit  the  joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
to  be  reinstituted  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Citizen 
Publishing  Comvany  v.  United  States, 
394  U.S.  131  11969). 

Fifth.  To  declare  that  the  limited  anti- 
tru£t  exemption  provided  in  the  act 
shall  apply  to  the  determination  of  any 
civil  or  criminal  antitrust  action  pend- 
ing in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  enactment  wherein 
it  is  alleged  that  a  joint  newspaper  ar- 
rangement is  unlawful  under  any  anti- 
trust law. 

Mr.  Presidtnl.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
oncur  in  the  amendments  of  the  other 
body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Jor- 
ijan  of  Idaho  i .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraiska. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  House 
has  passed  an  amended  version  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  The  House 
amendments  tighten  the  standards  a 
court  must  use  in  deciding  whether  a 
newspaper  is  "failing"  and,  therefore, 
eligible  for  the  antitrust  exemption.  In 
that  respect,  the  House  amendment  is 
an  improvement.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Senate  should  accept  the  House  amend- 
ment without  a  conference. 

My  own  feelings  about  the  bill  are  no 
secret.  I  am  opposed  to  exempting  news- 
papers from  the  antitrust  laws  because 
an  exemption  will  inhibit  rather  than 
preserve  competition.  If  what  we  seek  is 
mass  media  diversity,  the  answer  is  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  existing  anti- 
trust law  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  eight  volumes  of  testimony  before 
the  AntitiTJst  Subcommittee  amply  doc- 
ument the  need  for  more — not  less — 
antitrust  activity  in  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry. The  newspaper  industry,  as  we 
understand  it  now-,  is  newspapers,  tele- 
vision, and  radio — a  chain  link. 

For  these  reasons,  while  I  support  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  Hruska>  that  we  act  without  going 
to  conference  once  again.  I  will  vote 
against  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  several  amendments  made  by  the 
other  body  at  one  time,  so  that  the  mo- 
tion is  to  accept  the  amendments  in 
their  entirety  and  to  consider  the  bill 
here  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  j'ield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
represent  a  State  which  has  only  f)ve 
daily  newspapers,  two  of  which  are  in- 
volved seriously  in  the  problem  that  this 
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legislation  is  intended  to  cure,  I  have 
been  deeply  involved  and  concerned  with 
the  legislation  through  all  its  steps  in  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  express  my  satisfaction  at 
the  decision  of  the  Senate,  and  now  the 
House,  and  to  stat«  my  support  for  the 
proposition  that  this  language  should  be 
accepted  without  the  necessity  of  going 
forv.ard  in  conference. 

The  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
while  it  may  have  been  tightened,  is  an 
excellent  solution  to  the  problem,  and 
I  certainly  approve  of  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  acceptance  of  the  House  amendments 
to  S.  1520.  This  measure  is  to  grant  lim- 
ited antitrust  exemptions  to  past  agree- 
ments which  meet  the  tests  contained  in 
S.  1520.  as  amended,  and  to  make  this 
method  of  insuring  newspaper  stability 
available  to  newspapers  in  danger  of 
financial  collapse. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  before  us 
started  in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  when  Depart- 
ment cf  Justice  sued  the  publishers  of 
two  daily  newspapers  in  Tucson  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1965,  Time  does  not  permit  a 
recitation  of  the  full  history,  but  it  suf- 
fices to  say  that  22  cities  in  the  United 
States,  which  have  similar  joint  operat- 
ing afTPements.  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected if  S.  1520,  as  amended,  by  the 
House,  is  not  enacted  into  law. 

The  Senate  on  Januarj-  30  of  this  year 
passed  S.  1520  by  a  vote  of  64  to  13  and 
it  was  sent  to  the  House  which  last  week 
passed  it — with  several  amendments — 
by  a  vote  cf  292  to  87. 

These  amendments  have  been  exam- 
ined by  Senate  cosponsors  of  the  bill  and 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  House 
version  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
atcir  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  the  opportunity  today  to  complete 
legislative  action  on  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act  and  send  this  important 
bill  forward  to  the  President.  I  urge  ev- 
ery Senator  to  join  me  in  voting  for  the 
HoiLse  version  of  the  act  and  thereby 
bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  5  years 
of  diligent  work  by  people  interested  in 
maintaining:  a  free  press  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of 
permitting  joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rangements where  such  plans  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  newspapers  alive.  Such  a  sit- 
uation exists  now  in  22  cities  throughout 
the  Nation,  including  my  own  State  capi- 
tal of  Honolulu.  Since  these  arrange- 
ments came  imder  attack  for  failure  to 
conform  to  antitrust  standards,  there  has 
been  a  real  danger  that  a  number  of  in- 
dependent and  competing  editorial  voices 
would  be  silenced.  Only  by  passage  of 
the  bill  now  before  us  will  that  danger 
be  averted  and  healthy  diversity  of  press 
opinion  preserved  in  these  cities.  In  ad- 
!iu°"'  ^^  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
will  provide  means  to  approve  similar  ar- 
rangements in  other  cities  if  they  become 
necessarj-  in  future   to   guarantee   the 


same  goals  of  free,  vigorous  and  diversi- 
fied editorial  competition  in  an  era  of 
skyrocketing  newspaper  production 
costs. 

The  two  fine  newspapers  in  Honolulu, 
the  AdvertLser  and  Star-Bulletin,  illus- 
trate the  advantages  of  the  joint  operat- 
ing arrangements  that  we  are  asked  to 
preserve  today.  Eight  years  ago  the  Hon- 
olulu dailies  entered  into  a  combined  op- 
erating agreement.  They  have  continued 
to  maintain  separate  news  and  editorial 
staffs,  different  editorial  policies  and  dis- 
tinctive publishing  personalities.  I  have 
never  heard  a  complaint  from  the  people 
these  newspapers  serve  that  any  worth- 
while advantage  of  competition  has  been 
lost — and  I  include  In  that  statement  the 
ad\ertisers  who  have  benefited  by  the  ex- 
istence of  two  healthy  publications  in 
which  to  place  their  ads. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Honolulu  would 
have  become  a  one-newspaper  city  if  this 
operating  agreement  had  not  been  made, 
and  that  it  would  shortly  become  a  sin- 
gle-newspaper city  if  the  agreem.ent  were 
now  outlawed.  I  am  equally  sure  that 
many,  if  not  all.  of  the  other  21  cities 
with  financially  ailing  newspapers  would 
have  been  reduced  to  one  editorial  voice 
v.ithout  combining  their  commercial 
operations. 

Such  a  result  could  not  be  considered 
desirable  by  anyone  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  a  modern  democracy  for  more, 
rather  tiian  less,  exposure  to  tne  chal- 
lenge of  a  free  press. 

Hawaii's  newspaper  operators,  fully 
supported  by  unions  representing  their 
employees,  have  taken  a  leadership  role 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  plight  in  which  some  newspa- 
pers found  themselves.  From  the  time 
tlie  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  came 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  I  have  actively  supported 
this  legislation.  I  am  happy  that  today, 
through  the  efforts  of  legislators  in  both 
bodies,  we  have  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  we  can  bring  this  matter  to  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  yielding 
tome. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend him.  the  committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  for  doing  a  difficult 
thing;  namely,  to  accommodate  widely 
diverse  views  and  coming  to  grips  with  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  much  of  the 
Nation,  especially  Its  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  one  State 
where  virtually  every  m.etropolitan  area 
is  served  by  a  newspaper  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  antitrust  provisions  of 
present  law.  if  this  act  w^ere  not  adopted. 
I  heartily  support  the  motion  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  just 
made,  in  offering  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion as  amended,  and  would  point  out 
that  it  was  passed  and  adopted  by  the 
other  body  by  a  vote  of  292  to  87. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  concur  in 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  vleld? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senp.tor  from  Nebra.'ka  that  the  Senate 
now  adopt  the  House  version  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

During  all  the  time  it  was  before  this 
bodj',  and  through  all  the  long  hearings 
and  discussions  held,  I  supported  the 
bill.  I  think  that  the  House  version  is, 
perhaps,  better  still  than  the  one  we  had 
in  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  think  we 
should  concur  so  that  the  bill  may  go 
straight  to  the  White  House  for  action 
by  the  President  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  signed  and  will  resolve  a  diflBcult 
problem  that  has  existed  in  many  cities, 
including  the  capital  city  of  mv  own 
State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  JOR- 
D.AN  of  Idaho) .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  hiid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CERTAIN  LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST 
FOR  THE  WASHOE  TRIBE  OF  IN- 
DIANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  759. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  759  >  to 
declare  that  the  United  States  holds  in 
trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Indians 
certain  lands  in  Alpine  County.  Calif., 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert : 

That  aU  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  following  de- 
scribed public  domain  land  located  in  Al- 
pine County,  California,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  Iri  trust  for 
the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California: 

Southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  of 
section  20  and  the  northeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter  of  section  29.  all  In  towiifihlp 
11  north,  range  20  east.  Mount  Diablo  base 
and  meridian.  Alpine  County,  Calif oriUa,  con- 
lAining  89  acres 

Sec.  2.  The  amount  expended  by  the 
United  States  to  acquire  the  land  granted 
by  this  Act.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  shall  be  deducted  from  any 
appropriation  that  is  made  to  satisfy  a  Judg- 
ment by  the  Indian  Claims  Comml.ssion  in 
docket  numbered  288  in  which  the  Washoe 
Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California  is  entitled  to 
share,  and  the  amount  deducted  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  miscellaneotis  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  15.  1970,  is 
to  grant  to  the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Nevada  and  Califomia  a  tru^t  title  to 
80  acres  of  pubhc  domain  in  Alpine  Coun- 
ty. Calif.,  to  carry  out  a  program  to 
assist  certain  Washoe  Indians. 
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The  House  of  Representatives  has 
adopted  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
the  amount  expended  by  the  United 
States  to  acquire  the  land  granted  by  the 
bill  will  be  deducted  from  any  appropria- 
tion to  pay  a  judgment  recovered  by  the 
tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Dock- 
et No.  288.  The  tribe  has  already  been 
awarded  $5,053,000,  subject  to  setoffs 
that  have  been  briefed  and  argued  before 
the  Commission,  and  it  is  too  late  for  the 
Commission  to  consider  an  additional 
setoff.  The  value  of  the  land  will,  there- 
fore, be  handled  by  a  deduction  from  the 
appropriation  made  to  pay  the  judgment, 
rather  than  as  a  setoff  when  determin- 
ing the  net  amount  of  the  judgment. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  way  in  which  a  set- 
off could  be  made,  and  I  am  advised  that 
this  House  provision  is  satisfactory  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible",  as  well  as  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  S.  759. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PREPARATION  OF  ROLL  OF 

CERTAIN  INDIANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  885. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
885)  to  authorize  the  preparation  of  a 
roll  of  persons  whose  lineal  ancestors 
were  members  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Weas.  Piankashaws.  Peorias. 
and  Kaskasklas,  merged  under  the  Treaty 
of  May  30.  1854  ilO  Stat.  1082).  and 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Dockets  Num- 
bered 314,  amended,  314-E  and  65,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  were,  on  page 
3,  line  11,  strike  out  "funds."  and  inserts 
"funds  in  equal  shares  to  those  persons 
whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act." 

On  pa!:;e  3.  line  23,  strike  out  "per- 
sons." and  Insert  "person." 

On  page  4.  after  line  20,  insert : 

Sec.  6.  All  claims  for  per  capita  share 
whether  by  a  living  enroUee  or  by  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  a  deceased  enroUee.  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  net 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  all  claims  and 
the  right  to  flle  the  same  shall  be  forever 
barred  and  the  unclaimed  shares,  along  with 
unexpended  tribal  and  Judgment  funds  ap- 
propriated for  tribal  roll  preparation  and 
distribution,  shall  revert  to  the  Peoria  Tribe. 

On  page  5.  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  6  " 
and  insert  "Src.  7." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  18,  1970,  the  Senate  passed  S.  885. 
which  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
more  than  $2  million  to  these  bands  of 
Indians.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
all  of  the  funds  would  be  paid  out  to  the 
individual  Indians  entitled  to  the  money. 

The  House  has  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  any  per  capita  share  that  Is 


not  claimed  within  3  years  from  the  date 
the  bill  Is  enacted,  and  any  unused  funds 
that  were  resei-ved  for  the  preparation  of 
the  tribal  roll,  will  escheat  to  the  Peoria 
Tribe.  In  addition,  the  House  has  incor- 
porated two  technical  amendments  to 
correct  drafting  errors. 

Mr.  President,  subsequent  to  the  action 
by  the  House  on  tliis  measure,  members 
of  the  respective  committee  staffs  dis- 
cussed the  language  adopted  by  the 
House  regarding  the  e.scheat  provision.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
claims  asserted  by  these  Indians  which 
are  still  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  which  would  be  distrib- 
uted under  the  authority  included  in  the 
bill,  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
House  language  is  deficient.  In  order  to 
meet  the  contingencies  that  will  arise  by 
reason  of  these  future  claims,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  House  bill  be  further 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  House  amendments  to  the 
bill  with  a  Senate  amendment  which 
constitutes  a  new  section  6.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  Insert  a  new 
section  6  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Any  per  capita  share,  whether 
payable  to  a  living  enrollee  or  to  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  a  deceased  enrollee,  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  unable  to 
deliver  within  two  years  after  the  date  the 
check  is  issued,  and  all  unexpended  tribal 
and  Judgment  funds  set  aside  for  tribal  roll 
preparation  and  distribution,  shall  revert 
to  the  Peoria  Tribe,  and  all  claims  for  such 
per  capita  shall  thereafter  be  barred  for- 
ever." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CREATION  OF  A  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  THE  BANKRUPTCY  LAWS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
5a'';e  from  the  Hou.^e  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
re.solution  iS.J.  Res.  88)  to  create  a  com- 
mis.>ion  to  .study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  were,  on  page  2, 
!!Me  16,  after  "administration."  insert 
'the  applicability  of  advanced  manage- 
ment techniques  to  achieve  economies  in 
thr-  administration  of  the  Act,". 

On  page  2.  line  20,  after  "President" 
insert  ",  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.". 

On  pag^e  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "designed" 
and  insert  "designated". 

On  paffc  3.  line  7,  strike  out  all  after 
•President"  down  through  and  Including 

•  law"  in  line  8. 

On  page  3,  line  9,  after  "two"  insert 

•  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from  each 
of  the  two  major  political  parties,". 

On  page  3.  line  10.  after  "two"  insert 
"Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  from  each  of  the  two  major 
political  parties,". 


On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  out  "active 
full-time  referees  In  bankruptcy". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  after  "appropriated" 
insert  "out  of  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
Fimd  created  pursuant  to  section  40c(4) 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  68c 
(4))". 

On  page  6,  line  4.  after  "sums"  insert 
",  but  not  more  than  $600,000,". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  author  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88, 
to  create  a  Commission  to  study  our 
bankruptcy  laws,  I  am  deeply  gratified 
that  the  Senate  will  shortly  consider  final 
congressional  action  on  the  measure. 

By  this  action.  Congress  has  expressed 
recognition  that  the  present  laws  com- 
prising our  bankruptcy  system  may  be 
obsolete,  highly  uneconomical,  and  in- 
capable of  adequately  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  our  modem  economy. 

The  House  has  amended  the  resolu- 
tion in  some  respects;  I  feel  most  of  the 
House  amendments  are  improvements. 
Limiting  the  authorization  of  funds  to 
$600,000  for  the  2-year  life  of  the 
Commission,  and  providing  that  these 
funds  come  from  the  filing  fees  and 
charges  collected  from  the  assets  of  bank- 
rupt estates  were  highly  constructive 
changes. 

The  House  eliminated  the  requirement 
that  two  of  the  appointees  should  be 
"active  practitioners  In  the  field  of  bank- 
ruptcy law"  and  two  should  be  "active 
full-time  referees  in  bankruptcy."  While 
I  would  have  preferred  that  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  contain  these  restrictions, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  referees,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  legislative  history  of  the  measure 
adequately  details  the  desirability  of 
making  such  appointments. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 88. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REVISION  OP  BOUNDARIES  OP  THE 
CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 
IN  THE  STATE  OP  UTAH 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  The  pending  business  Is 
S.  26,  a  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Canyonlands  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc  and  that  the  committee  bill  as 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  would  extend  the  boundaries  of 
Canyonlands  National  Park  in  southeast- 
em  Utah,  bringing  into  the  park  a  num- 
ber of  desirable  areas  that  were  omitted 
when  the  park  was  established  in  1964. 

The  present  park  contains  approxi- 
mately 257,640  acres.  S.  26  would  add  four 
additional  tracts  which  are  public  lands 
for  the  most  part,  totaling  some  79,618 
acres,  for  a  combined  area  for  the  ex- 
panded park  of  337,258  acres. 

Three  of  these  parcels  adjoin  Canyon- 
lands and  one  Is  located  a  few  miles  to  the 
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west  of  the  present  national  park.  The 
largest  of  the  tracts  is  the  Maze.  It  em- 
braces a  rugged  labyrinth  of  canyons  and 
eroded  geological  formations,  some  of 
which  it  Is  probable  that  no  living  man 
has  ever  seen. 

The  other  three  tracts  are:  First,  ap- 
proximately 10,032  acres  which  adjoin 
the  southeast  comer  of  Canyonlands. 
and  Includes  part  of  the  famed  Lavender 
Canyon,  second,  23,025  acres  along  the 
north  boundary  of  Canyonlands,  com- 
prising the  balance  of  the  highly  scenic 
Taylor  Canyon,  aad  Jthlrd,  3,178  acres 
known  as  Horseshoe  Cllnyon,  which  is  lo- 
cated 7  miles  west  of  the  northwest 
corner  of  Canyonlands  and  which  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  galleries  of  pre- 
historic plctographs  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

About  25,000  people  are  now  visiting 
Canyonlands  annually,  and  they  are 
spreading  out  Into  the  remote  areas  both 
Inside  and  ouside  of  the  park  boundary. 
The  properties  within  the  park  are  pro- 
tected by  the  National  Park  Service,  but 
those  outside  are  continually  subject  to 
vandalism.  By  incorporating  them  within 
the  park,  there  Is  some  assurance  that 
these  artifacts  will  be  kept  In  their  nat- 
ural state  for  the  enjoyment  of  all.  The 
addition  of  these  tracts  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites.  Buildings, 
and  Monuments. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  In 
the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  12,  13.  or  14  years.  I  handled 
the  original  Canyonlands  bill.  And  I  can 
say,  I  think,  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  Canyonlands  con- 
tain some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic 
country  to  be  found  anywhere  In  this 
great  Nation. 

The  pending  bill  Is,  I  think,  a  necessary 
addition  to  this  great  national  attraction. 
I  know  that  as  time  has  gone  on  the 
number  of  visits  have  Increased  to  these 
parks  with  which  Utah  is  so  richly 
blessed. 

At  the  time  S.  26  was  Introduced,  the 
Utah  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
Indicated  It  would  be  wUUng  to  donate 
Dead  Horse  State  Park  to  the  National 
Park  Service  for  inclusion  within  Can- 
yonlands National  Park.  After  the  hear- 
ings had  been  concluded,  our  committee 
received  a  telegram  from  this  division 
stating  that  It  had  no  desire  to  release 
Dead  Horse  Point  at  this  time,  so  the 
tract  has  been  eliminated  from  this  bill 
as  reported. 

This  Is  a  State  park.  I  personally  think 
that  somewhere  along  the  way  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  Utah  to  donate  this  sec- 
tion so  that  It  would  roimd  out  Canyon- 
lands National  Park.  The  State  of  Utah 
does  not  feel  that  way  at  this  time.  Ob- 
viously, they  control  the  park. 

Also  deleted  from  the  Introduced  ver- 
sion are  three  sections  on  the  southwest 
corner,  totaling  1,920  acres,  which  con- 
tain impregnated  limestone.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  these  be  added  to  the  Glen 
Canyon  Recreation  Area,  where  multiple 
land  use  Is  permlssable. 

There  has  been  great  Interest  In  estab- 
lishing some  of  the  more  remote  areas  of 


Canyonlands  National  Park  as  wilder- 
ness areas.  In  reporting  this  bill,  the  In- 
terior Committee  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  report  to  Con- 
gress within  2  years  on  the  areas  of  the 
park  which  are  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
reservations  In  southern  Utah  about  tak- 
ing additional  acreage  Into  Canyonlands 
National  Park  until  there  was  wider  de- 
velopment by  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  area  already  encompassed  In  the 
park  boundaries. 

I  believe  the  bill  we  bring  before  the 
Senate  today  has  worked  out  most  of 
these  problems,  but  not  all  of  them. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  on  the  as- 
sumption that  development  of  the  entire 
park  area  will  be  accelerated,  and  that 
the  tourist  potential  of  an  enlarged 
Canyonlands  will  be  fully  realized.  The 
bill  must  be  passed  to  protect  the  new- 
areas,  and  to  assure  that  all  of  the  desir- 
able attributes  of  a  great  national  park 
are  attained. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished. Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss; . 
the  author  of  the  original  legislation. 

I  have  gone  over  all  of  this  area  with 
him  on  two  or  three  occasions.  I  think 
it  is  worthy  of  national  park  stature  by 
every  criteria  Imaginable. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  commend  him  as  chair- 
man of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  moving  along  the 
bill  that  has  been  before  our  subcom- 
mittee during  all  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress  and  that  was  also  before  the 
subcommittee  in  the  previous  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
as  has  been  explained,  would  extend  the 
boundaries  of  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  southeastern  Utah,  bringing  into 
the  park  a  number  of  superlative  areas 
that  were  omitted  when  the  park  was 
established  in  1964. 

The  present  park  contains  approxi- 
mately 257.640  acres.  S.  26  would  add 
four  additional  tracts  which  are  public 
lands  for  the  most  part,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 79,618  acres,  for  a  total  area  for 
the  expanded  park  of  337,258  acres. 

Three  of  these  parcels  adjoin  Canyon- 
lands and  one  Is  located  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  present  national  park. 
The  largest  of  the  tracts  is  the  Maze, 
which  lies  directly  to  the  west  of  the 
park  and  north  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreational  Area.  It  embraces 
a  rugged  labyrinth  of  canyons  and  eroded 
geological  formations,  some  of  which  it 
is  probable  that  no  living  man  has  ever 
seen. 

The  other  three  tracts  are:  First,  ap- 
proximately 10,032  acres  which  adjoin 
tne  southeast  corner  of  Canyonlands, 
and  includes  part  of  the  famed  Lavender 
Canyon,  second.  23.025  acres  along  the 
north  boundary  of  Canyonlands.  which 
Includes  the  balance  of  the  highly  scenic 
Taylor  Canyon,  and  some  areas  needed 
primarily  for  administrative  purposes, 
and  third,  3.178  acres  known  as  Horse- 
shoe Canyon,  which  Is  located  7  miles 


west  of  the  northwest  corner  of  Canyon- 
lands and  which  contains  some  of  the 
finest  galleries  of  prehistoric  pictographs 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere. 

We  knew  when  the  original  Canyon- 
lands bill  was  passed  that  the  day  would 
come  when  we  would  want  to  add  these 
additlorml  areas,  and  that  day  is  unques- 
tionably here  now.  About  25,000  people 
are  now  visiting  Canyonlands  annually, 
and  they  are  spreading  out  into  the  re- 
mote areas  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  park  boimdary.  The  areas  within  the 
park  are  protected  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  but  those  outside  could  be  de- 
faced by  thoughtless  treatment.  By  in- 
corporating them  within  the  park  we 
assure  that  they  will  be  kept  in  their 
natural  state  for  the  enjoyment  of  all. 
The  addition  of  these  tracts  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings 
and  Monuments,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  bill  the 
Utah  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
had  indicated  it  would  be  willing  to  do- 
nate Dead  Horse  State  Park  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  Inclusion  within 
Canyonlands  National  Park.  After  the 
hearings  had  been  concluded,  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  this  division  in- 
dicating that  It  had  no  desire  to  release 
Dead  Horse  Point  at  this  time,  so  the 
tract  has  been  eliminated  from  this  bill 
as  reported. 

Also  deleted  from  the  introduced  ver- 
sion are  three  sections  on  the  southwest 
comer,  totaling  1,920  acres,  which  con- 
tain Impregnated  limestone  which  has 
tars  and  sand  and  oil  in  it.  It  Is  proposed 
that  these  be  added  to  Glen  Canyon 
Recreation  Area,  where  multiple  land  use 
is  permissible.  It  would  then  be  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  petroleum 
when  that  Is  feasible  and  economic. 

There  has  been  great  interest  in  estab- 
lishing some  of  the  more  remote  areas  of 
Canyonlands  National  Park  as  wilder- 
ness areas.  In  reporting  this  bill,  the  In- 
terior Committee  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  report  to  Con- 
gress within  2  years  on  the  areas  of  the 
park  wliich  are  suitable  for  wlldemess 
designation. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Maze  would 
be  one  of  those  areas  which  may  be 
designated  as  a  wUderness  area  and 
never  be  invaded  by  roads,  but  only  by 
trails  on  which  people  would  walk  or 
possibly  travel  on  horse. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
reservations  In  southern  Utah  about  tak- 
ing additional  acreage  Into  Canyonlands 
National  Park  until  there  was  wider  de- 
velopment by  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  area  already  encompassed  in  the 
park  boundaries. 

I  call  attention  to  page  3  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  I  quote  one  paragraph: 

The  committee  endorses  the  State  program 
of  providing  corridors  of  adequate  scenic 
highways  leading  to  recreational  and  park 
reservations.  It  Is  an  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  cooperate  with  the  States  In 
assuring  accessibility  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can to  enjoy  our  great  scenic  heritage,  such 
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as  exists  in  this  wild  and  beautiful  section  of 

Utah. 

This  indicates  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  gi%es  direction  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  tlie  National  Park  Service 
that  access  to  the  park  is  to  be  made  and 
it  should  be  made  available  to  the  aver- 
age American  so  that  he  will  have  an 
opi>ortunity  to  view  the  scenic  wonders. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  on  the  as- 
sumption that  development  of  the  entire 
park  area  will  be  accelerated,  and  that 
the  tourist  potential  of  enlarged  Canyon- 
lands  will  be  fully  realized.  The  bill  must 
be  passed  to  protect  the  new  areas,  and 
to  assure  that  all  of  the  desirable  at- 
tributes of  a  great  national  park  are  at- 
tamed,  but  there  must  also  be  a  much 
wider  program  of  development  by  the 
National  Park  Service  than  has  been  evi- 
denced m  the  past  few  years,  if  Canyon- 
lands  is  to  contribute  to  its  fullest  extent 
to  the  recreational  enjoyment  of  the 
American  public. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  should  act 
speedily  to  pass  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
to  e.xpand  the  boundaries  of  Canyon - 
lands  so  there  will  be  time  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  act  also  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  complete  this  leg- 
islation this  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield 
to  me  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league knows  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  which  would  pass 
through  both  the  Canyonlands  and  the 
Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  wheth- 
er he  believes  that  roads  approximately 
following  the  road  suggested  by  the 
Utah  State  Road  Commission  should  be 
built. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  I  have  been  shown  a 
map  by  the  State  roads  commission  on 
which  indications  were  made  of  areas 
where  they  felt  roads  should  pass 
through  the  Utah  area,  part  in  the  parks 
and  part  on  the  public  domain  land. 
I  agree  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
roads.  I  discussed  this  with  the  State 
road  commission  representatives  before 
hearings  were  held  on  the  bill.  At  that 
time  I  saw  the  map  and  I  encouraged 
the  representatives  of  the  State  roads 
commission  to  come  and  testify  before 
the  subcommittee  so  that  their  desires 
could  be  made  known:  and  I  assured 
them  I  would  see  that  the  matter  was 
properly  presented  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  before  the  full  committee,  which 
was  done.  As  a  result  of  that,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report  that  I  have  just  read, 
was  written  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
mittee endorses  the  principle  of  building 
roads  and  making  access  to  the  parks 
available  to  the  average  citizen  rather 
than  as  was  testified  by  some  who  testi- 
fied, that  it  all  be  left  as  wilderness  and 
not  accessible. 

I  think  the  committee  came  down 
squarely  on  the  side  of  accessibility, 
wrote  It  into  the  report,  and  I  reported 
back  to  the  State  roads  commission  that 
we  had  accomplished  what  I  expected, 
and  that  we  had  procedures  whereby  we 
could  make  sure  the  Park  Service  was 


carrying  out  the  purposes  of  Congress,  if 
they  were  dilatory  in  getting  roads  in 
there. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  .Since  part  of  the  roads 
would  be  inside  the  park  and  recreation 
area  and  part  outside  the  park  and  recre- 
ation area,  does  the  Senator  believe  it 
wotUd  be  better  to  have  one  agency — and 
of  course,  the  State  is  the  only  one  agen- 
cy covering  all  areas — build  the  road,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  have  the  State  build 
the  roads  outside  the  park  and  to  depend 
on  the  Park  Service  to  build  the  roads  in- 
side the  park? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
practical  way  to  proceed.  In  the  bill  be- 
fore us  we  are  dealing  with  Canyonlands 
and  what  has  been  added  to  Canyon- 
lands to  put  that  in  the  national  parks. 
Therefore,  if  we  granted  corridors,  we 
would  be  granting  corridors  only  in  that 
boundary  limit  that  we  are  deahng  with. 

We  think  we  should  urge  the  Park 
Commission,  as  wc  have  discussed  in  the 
report,  and  al.^o  directed  them  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  State. 

I  shall  read  again  from  page  3  of  the 
committee  report: 

It  Is  an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  as- 
suring accessibility  for  the  average  American 
to  enjoy  our  great  scenic  heritage,  such  as 
exists  In  this  wild  and  beautiful  section  of 
Utah. 

If  the  State  does  build  roads  across  the 
public  domain  up  to  the  recreation  areas, 
then  the  National  Park  Service,  in  coop- 
eration with  them,  as  is  its  obligation, 
should  build  the  road  within  the  park 
itself. 

When  I  heard  of  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal to  add  the  amendment,  I  called  the 
Director  of  State  Roads  Commission  in 
Utah  and  I  asked  him  what  the  cost 
would  be  for  building  the  roads  where 
they  have  drawn  these  lines  within  the 
park  and  the  recreation  areas  if  it  were 
the  obligation  of  the  State  to  do  that. 
His  reply  was,  "Over  S41  million." 

I  do  not  think  that  should  be  the  obli- 
gation of  the  State  of  Utah.  I  think  the 
obligation  to  build  the  roads  within  the 
park  is  the  obligation  of  the  National 
Park  Service  as  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Outside  of  that,  the  State  may  have  an 
obligation,  if  there  is  a  secondary  road, 
to  give  public  assistance;  but  basically 
outside  the  park  boundaries.  How-ever, 
inside,  it  is  totally  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  A.s  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  believes  the  language  in  the  re- 
ix)rt  is  sufficiently  strong  and  imposes  a 
sufficiently  heavy  obligation  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  the  Park  Sen-ice 
must  build  roads  in  that  area,  and  if 
they  do  not.  witli  the  power  of  oversight 
which  the  Senator's  committee  has,  it 
can  force  them  to  build  roads. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Per- 
haps "persuaded"  would  be  better  than 
"force." 

In  the  original  planning  of  the  Can- 
yonlands we  had  a  similar  experience.  It 
was  determined  a  road  would  go  into 
Squaw  Flat,  from  there  on  west  to  the 
confluence  of  the  river  and  south  to  the 
Needle. 

At   some  subsequent   time   after   the 


park  was  created  the  National  Park 
Service  changed  its  plans  and  started 
talking  about  taking  a  road  around  the 
south  to  come  into  the  Needles  and  up 
to  the  confluence. 

At  that  time  Bates  Wilson,  who  repre- 
sents the  Park  Service  in  Utah,  came  to 
me,  spread  out  the  map,  and  talked  to 
me  about  that  situation.  I  protested.  I 
said  that  I  knew  the  parks,  and  that 
I  had  been  there.  I  said  there  should  be 
a  road  into  the  center  of  the  park  that 
could  be  traversed  in  an  ordinary  two- 
wheel  vehicle  that  did  not  require 
4-wheel  drive  to  go  over  a  hill.  We  had 
considerable  discussion,  and  it  took  6 
months,  but  eventually  the  Park  Service 
came  around  to  agreeing  with  that  idea 
and  they  have  now  completed  the  sur- 
vey. I  think  thoy  have  the  tv*thoriza- 
tion  to  build  that  road  from  Squaw  Flat 
through  the  confluence  and  down  to  the 
Needle. 

So  I  say  that  simply  as  an  illustration 
of  what  the  committee  can  do  to  per- 
suade carrying  out  the  purpos:'^  of  .=:aid 
committee.  We  state  rather  clearly  in  the 
report  that  the  committee  believes  it  is 
the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  the  States  to 
make  parks  available  for  the  average 
American  citizen,  and  that  would  mean 
roads  through  the  park  in  the  areas  gen- 
erally described  in  the  map  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then,  I  take  it  the 
Senator  will  not  support  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No:  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  is  needed,  and,  in  fact,  I 
think  it  is  objectionable  in  some  respects. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  places  the 
extra  burden  on  the  State  that  I  men- 
tioned. The  State  would  assume  the  bur- 
den of  putting  $41  million  of  the  funds 
of  the  State  into  building  the  roads  and 
then  maintaining  the  roads.  Second,  It  is 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  In  cases  where  a  State  road 
exists  and  then  a  park  or  monument  is 
superimposed  there,  the  road  remains 
a  State  highway  and  the  State  does  have 
the  obligation  for  maintaining  the  road, 
but  in  no  case  that  I  was  able  to  find— 
and  I  made  inquiry  at  the  Department — 
has  the  National  Park  Service  ever  au- 
thorized a  State  to  build  a  new  road  in  a 
park  or  monument.  That  has  always  been 
the  obligation  of  the  Park  Service  Itself. 

If  we  charge  the  National  Park  Service 
with  operating  a  national  park  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  that  exists,  it  must 
have  the  power  of  decision  as  to  where 
the  road  will  go,  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
will  impair  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  park, 
and  otherwise  have  the  responsibility  for 
maintenance,  turnoffs,  campgrounds, 
and  that  sort  of  obligation,  rather  than 
delegate  it  to  a  State  to  maintain  and 
control. 

So  the  amendment  is  objectionable 
from  that  point  of  view.  I  think  we  might 
face  a  veto  of  the  bill  if  we  had  that  sort 
of  amendment  in  it.  The  Park  Service 
has  indicated  that  it  would  change  the 
situation,  that  it  would  perhaps  impair 
its  recommendation  of  approval  of  the 
bill  if  it  were  so  amended. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  get  the  floor  in  my 
own  right. 
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Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Utah. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    778 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  778  and  ask  to 
have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  778  i.<=  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  immediately  after  line  24,  add 
the  foiiowlng : 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  State  of  Utah,  acting 
through  its  State  road  commission,  is  au- 
thorized to  construct  and  maintain  a  high- 
way to  secondary  standards  as  defined  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials within  the  corridors  to  be  surveyed  and 
commencing  from  Utah  Highway  95  near 
Hite  through  the  Glen  Canyon  Recreation 
Area  and  through  approximately  seven  miles 
of  Canyonlands  National  Park  to  a  junction 
with  Utah  Highway  279  near  Moab. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct  and  maintain  marlcers 
and  other  interpretive  devices  typical  of  na- 
tional park  areas  providing  such  markers  or 
devices  do  net  violate  current  highway  safety 
standards.  The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  connect  with  such  routes  those  park 
roads  and  trails  which  he  determines  desir- 
able. Any  such  road  so  constructed  within 
such  corridors  by  the  Utah  State  Road  Com- 
mission shall  be  permanently  kept  open  for 
general  public  travel. 

"(C)  The  State  of  Utah  shall  have  full  au- 
thority to  regulate  traffic  and  enforce  the 
highway  laws  relating  to  highway  use  In  the 
State  of  Utah  with  respect  to  any  road  con- 
structed pursuant  to  this  section.  The  right- 
of-way  shall  vest  with  the  United  States  sub- 
ject to  the  perpetual  use  of  same  as  a  public 
highway  so  long  as  needed  for  such  purpose, 
as  determined  by  the  Utah  State  Road  Com- 
mission." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  today  to  support  S.  26,  revising  the 
boundaries  of  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  Utah,  and  S.  27,  to  establish  the 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
in  Utah  and  Arizona. 

In  a  sense,  the  two  bills  are  related, 
because  the  two  areas  are  contiguous. 
For  my  purposes,  in  offering  these 
amendments  they  are  related  because  the 
road  that  I  think  should  be  built  passes 
through  both  of  them  as  w-ell  as  to  land 
outside  either.  The  arguments  that  I 
shall  make  for  my  amendm.ent  on  S.  26 
apply  with  equal  significance  to  the 
amendment  that  I  shall  offer  to  S.  27, 
but  since  the  two  are  so  clo^>eIy  related,  I 
shall  make  my  major  pitch  with  respect 
to  the  bill  before  us.  and  after  the  Senate 
has  decided  how  it  will  vote  on  that  bill, 
then  it  will  be  understood  that  every- 
thing I  have  said  about  S.  26  applies  to 
8,27, 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  committee  did  not  take 
care  of  this  road  problem  when  it  had 
the  bill  before  us.  It  ignored  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Utah  State  Road  Commis- 
sion, ignored  the  problem  that  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  building  of  such  a  road, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
offer  these  amendments. 


Just  to  describe  the  amendments,  as 
I  said,  they  are  really  one  amendment, 
taken  together.  They  would  allow  the 
State  of  Utah,  through  its  road  commis- 
sion, to  construct  and  maintain  two  sec- 
tions of  road,  one  from  near  the  Arizona 
border  at  approximately  Glen  Canyon 
City  to  Bullfrog  Basin  and  the  second 
from  Utah  Highway  95  near  Hite  to  a 
junction  with  Utah  Highway  279  near 
Moab.  Part  of  the  proposed  route  goes 
through  State  land,  part  through  land 
under  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  part  through  the  recrea- 
tion area,  and  part  through  the  national 
park,  but  it  is  one  continuous  road. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  back- 
ground leading  up  to  my  introduction  of 
these  road  amendments.  On  the  week- 
end of  June  12  to  14,  while  in  Utah.  I 
received  a  rather  urgent  invitation  from 
the  Utah  State  Road  Commission  to  meet 
with  the  full  commission  to  discuss  S. 
26  and  S.  27,  both  of  which  had  just  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee. 

I  should  point  out  again  for  the  record 
that  I  went  before  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  testified  in  favor  of  both  bills — 
however,  at  that  time  I  made  clear  that 
I  hoped  the  committee  would  make  cer- 
tain general  changes  and  assurances  to 
protect  the  State's  minerals,  road,  graz- 
ing, hunting,  and  similar  rights. 

At  my  meeting  with  the  State  road 
commission,  I  was  informed  of  the  major 
highway  problem,  which  I  have  described 
and  which  passage  of  the  bills  would 
create. 

The  commission  officially  urged  me  to 
do  what  I  could  to  see  that  the  State's 
road  program  could  be  solved  either  by  a 
floor  amendment  or  acceptance  of  the 
language  by  the  committee. 

Subsequently,  in  conversations  with 
the  Governor  and  State  highway  officials, 
I  was  told  that  the  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
Senator  Moss,  has  said  that  this  road 
problem  has  been  handled  with  language 
in  the  report,  and  my  colleague  has  re- 
peated that  here  again. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  read  that  report  language: 

The  Committee  endorses  the  State  program 
of  providing  corridors  of  adequate  scenic 
highways  leading  to  the  recreational  and 
park  reservations.  It  is  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  assuring  accessibility  for  the  aver- 
age American  to  enjoy  our  great  scenic  herit- 
age, such  as  exists  In  this  wild  and  beauti- 
ful section  of  Utah, 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
writing  language  in  reports  in  many, 
many  committees  and  on  many,  many 
pieces  of  legislation.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  success  ratio  in  persuading  the 
agencies  downtown  following  and  adher- 
ing to  language  in  reports  is  not  too  high. 
In  fact  it  is  almost  zero.  One  agency  head 
told  me  once  when  I  referred  to  language 
in  a  report : 

If  it  was  that  important,  why  didn't  Con- 
gress wTite  it  into  the  law? 

I  also  should  mention  that  those  of  us 
who  have  been  around  Congress  for  a 
while  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  too  often 
many  agenices  downtown  barely  follow 
language  in  the  laws  we  pass,  let  alone 


following  often  vague  and  relatively 
meaningless  language  in  a  report.  In 
fact,  I  have  a  clear  memory  of  one 
agency  which  told  me  ihey  did  not  like  an 
amendment  I  got  into  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  they  were,  therefore,  going  to 
ignore  it. 

Later  when  I  returned  to  Washington 
and  began  digging  mto  this  problem  in 
order  to  discover  for  myself  whether 
perhaps  the  language  in  the  report  might 
do  the  job  I.  of  course,  foimd  that  my 
worst  fears  were  justified. 

First,  I  phoned  the  National  Park 
Service  and  read  the  language  in  the 
report  about  road  corridors  to  Director 
Hartzog  and  inquired  if  this  language 
were  binding  on  the  Park  Service.  A 
subsequent  reply  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Legislation.  Mr.  Mike  Lambe, 
revealed  that  the  language  would  not 
bind  the  Park  Service  to  grant  rights-of- 
way  through  the  park  or  recreational 
area  lands  as  my  amendments  would  do. 

The  intent  of  the  language  in  the  re- 
port, according  lo  Mr.  Lambe,  was  to  re- 
quire the  Park  Service  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  to  provide  access  to — and  I  re- 
peat, Mr.  President — access  to.  rather 
than  through  the  areas. 

I  was  told  that  the  report  was  not 
specific  enough  to  require  the  Park  Serv- 
ice to  grant  the  right-of-way.  It  did  not 
come  out  and  say  that  the  Park  Service 
will  provide  rights-of-way  for  the 
through  highways  proposed  by  the  State: 
so,  it  was  argued,  it  left  the  decision  to 
the  Park  Service. 

I  was  told  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
what  the  State  road  commission  and  the 
Governor  want  accomplished  would  be 
either  to  get  my  amendment  approved  or 
to  obtain  a  commitment  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  he  would  allow 
this  right-of-way. 

This  then  led  me  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  where  I  inquired  of  him  officially 
if  the  language  in  the  report  would  re- 
quire the  Park  Service  to  permit  the 
State  to  construct  and  maintain  high- 
ways through  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  or  Canyonlands. 

On  July  2,  1970,  I  received  an  official 
reply  from  Mr.  Mitchell  Melich,  the  De- 
partment Solicitor,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

us,  Depart.ment  of  the  I.nter:or, 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

Washington,  DC,  July  2, 1970. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
U.S.  Senate. 
\Va,'<hington.  D  C 

Dear  Wallace:  Secretary  Hickel  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  29  in  which 
you  requested  our  \iews  on  whe'her  :he  fol- 
lowing language  In  the  Committee  report  on 
S.  27  (S.  Kept.  No,  91-924)  would  require  the 
National  Park  Service  to  permit  the  State  of 
Utah  to  construct  and  maintain  highways 
through  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
area:  "The  Committee  endorses  the  State 
program  of  providing  corridors  of  adequate 
.'icenic  highways  leading  to  recreational  and 
park  reservations.  It  is  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  assuring  accessibility  for  the  aver- 
age American  to  enjoy  our  great  scenic 
heritage,  such  as  exists  in  this  wild  and  beau- 
tiful section  of  Utah," 
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Initially,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  Is  no  general  authority  available  to 
this  Department  authorizing  the  grant  of 
rights-of-way  for  highway  purposes  through 
areas  of  the  National  Park  System.  In  my 
opinion,  the  language  quoted  above,  un- 
supported by  an  appropriate  provision  in 
the  bill  Itself,  would  not  require  or  authorize 
the  National  Park  Service  to  grant  a  highway 
to  the  State  as  contemplated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. In  order  to  implement  the  Commit- 
tee's desire  on  this  subject  amendatory  lan- 
guage would  be  required  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  a  right-of-way  to  the  State 
through  the  proposed  areas.  Although  the 
Department  has  taken  the  position  in  the 
past  that  roads  of  this  nature  may  be  author- 
ized under  special  use  permit,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California  ruled  to  the  contrary  in  the 
case  of  Sierra  Club  v.  Hickel,  which  dealt  with 
an  access  road  through  Sequoia  National 
Park  to  the  proposed  Mineral  King  develop- 
ment. Even  though  this  case  is  on  appeal,  I 
feel  we  should  follow  the  district  court 
opinion  until  it  Is  reversed. 

I  trust  this  answers  your  question.  Should 
you    wish    to    discuss    this    matter    further, 
please  feel  free  to  call  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mitchell  Melich. 

Solicitor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  read  the  perti- 
nent parts  of  Solicitor  Melich's  response: 

Initially,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  general  authority  available  to  this 
Department  authorizing  the  grant  of  rights- 
of-way  for  highway  purposes  through  areas 
of  the  National  Park  System.  In  my  opinion, 
the  language  quoted  above — 

That  is,  the  language  in  the  report- 
unsupported  by  an  appropriate  provision  In 
the  bill  Itself,  would  not  require  or  authorize 
the  National  Park  Service  to  grant  a  high- 
way to  the  State  as  contemplated  by  the 
Committee.  In  order  to  implement  the  Com- 
mittee's desire  on  this  subject,  amendatory 
language  would  be  required  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  a  right-of-way  to  the  State 
through  the  proposed  areas.  Although  the 
Department  has  taken  the  position  in  the 
past  that  roads  of  this  nature  may  be  au- 
thorized under  special  use  permit,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  OaUfomla  ruled  to  the  contrary  In 
the  case  of  Sierra  Club  v.  Hickel,  which  dealt 
with  an  access  road  through  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  to  the  proposed  Mineral  King 
development.  Even  though  this  case  Is  on 
appeal,  I  feel  we  should  follow  the  district 
court  opinion  untU  it  Is  reversed. 

With  this  general  background,  I  then 
introduced  these  amendments  on  behalf 
of  the  State  road  commission  to  protect 
the  State  of  Utah  and  its  citizens.  In- 
deed the  language  was  written  with  the 
full  cooperation,  knowledge  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Utah  Sta*€  Road  Com- 
mission. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  for  a  minute 
or  two  to  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  the 
roads. 

The  lack  of  access  to  our  many  scenic 
wonders  in  Utah  has  prevented  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  much  of  my 
State.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Congress 
and  the  Interior  Department  to  approve 
with  great  fanfare  and  enthusiasm  mas- 
sive parks  and  monuments,  but  I  often 
wonder  what  happens  to  that  fanfare 
and  enthusiasm  when  it  comes  to  putting 
forward  meaningful  development  pro- 
grams such  as  for  roads  and  trails  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  tourists  who 
come  and  see  these  areas. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  begin  considering  the  common, 
average  American  tourist  with  average 
means  who  takes  off  work  a  day,  a  week, 
or  a  month,  puts  his  family  in  a  station 
wagon  and  wanders  here  and  there  to 
see  our  parks  and  monuments.  This,  of 
course,  differs  from  the  backpacking, 
rugged,  outdoor-type  hiker  and  moun- 
tain climber  who  likes  to  go  off  on  his 
own,  walking  and  hiking  up  and  down 
canyons  and  mountains  and  also  differs 
from  the  rich  super  executive  who  can 
afford  an  expensive  safari-like  trip  into 
this  kind  of  countrj'. 

The  road  I  propose  is  for  the  common, 
everyday  tourists  and  for  the  bulk  of 
the  citizens  in  my  State,  and  those  from 
other  States  who  may  visit  us. 

The  need  for  tiie  amendment  is  per- 
fectly obvious  and  extremely  important 
for  Utah.  Without  this  road  a  traveler 
who  wanted  to  go  from  Wahweap,  which 
is  a  harbor  on  tiie  Arizona  side  of  Lake 
Powell,  up  to  Bullfrog  Basin,  which  is  a 
harbor  on  the  Utah  side,  would  have  to 
detour  a  total  382  miles  by  going  up 
Highway  89  across  Utah  Highway  24  and 
down  to  Bullfrog  Basin.  He  would  have 
an  alternate  route  which  also  should  be 
mentioned.  This  would  take  him  through 
Arizona  down  to  Tuba  City,  up  to  U.S. 
Highway  163  and  over  to  Utah  Highway 
95.  That  way  it  would  be  a  366-mile  de- 
tour. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide  a 
great  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  or  those  who  start  from  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  would  cut  off  50  miles  of  travel 
both  to  Hole-in-the-Rock  and  to  the 
Padre  Bay  Marina.  From  Salt  Lake  City 
to  Hole-in-the-Rock  would  be  a  320-mile 
ride  instead  of  a  370-mile  ride,  and  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Padre  Bay  Marina 
would  be  355  miles  instead  of  410. 

In  addition,  I  should  point  out  that  be- 
sides the  citizens  of  Arizona  and  Utah 
who  visit  Lake  Powell,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  visitors  come  from  California, 

For  no  other  reason  than  I  have  just 
stated  these  amendments  must  be  ap- 
proved for  the  benefit  of  our  State  and  its 
economic  development. 

There  are  other  reasons  as  well,  and  I 
would  like  to  cite  them  here.  As  most  ex- 
perienced travelers  will  tell  you,  the  com- 
mon everyday  tourist  is  loath  to  wander 
off  onto  a  road  for  50  to  100  miles,  taking 
a  chance  he  might  or  might  not  see  some- 
thing and  then  have  to  backtrack  on  the 
same  road.  Were  I  a  betting  man,  I 
would  wager  that  not  10  percent  of  the 
traveling  public  would  take  a  40-mile 
backtrack  spur  route  on  the  chance  he 
might  see  something.  Today's  traveler 
wants  the  so-called  circle  route.  He  wants 
to  keep  moving,  to  have  the  feeling  he  is 
getting  somewhere  new  and  different.  In 
other  words  he  does  not  want  to  double 
back. 

I  have  done  some  research  on  how 
much  doubling  back  there  would  be  re- 
quired without  my  amendments,  and  I 
think  the  figures  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senate. 

First,  in  order  to  get  to  Hole-in-the- 
Rock  Marina  when  it  is  built,  we  would 
have  a  spur  route  from  Escalante  65  miles 
long,  down  and  65  miles  back  or  130  miles 
round  trip. 


From  Hanksville  on  Utah  Highway  24 
down  to  Bullfrog  Basin,  it  would  be  a 
72-mile  spur — down  and  back,  each  way. 
From  Blanding,  over  Utah  Highway 
95,  to  Hall's  Crossing,  it  would  be  83 
miles — down  and  back. 

From  Utah  Highway  24  down  to  Grand 
View  to  take  a  look  into  the  Canyons 
from  the  West,  it  would  be  a  40-mile 
spur — down  and  back. 

From  Church  Rock  down  to  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Green  and  the  Colorado 
Rivers,  it  would  be  a  40-mile  spur — 40 
miles  down  and  40  miles  back. 

At  the  Canyonlands  area,  if  there  is 
no  connection  at  the  south  end  of  the 
park,  you  would  end  up  with  a  spur  from 
Natural  Bridges  to  the  lower  end  of  Can- 
yonlands that  would  be  90  miles  each 
way — down  and  back. 

Mr.  President,  people  just  do  not 
travel  on  spur  roads  on  the  chance  they 
might  see  something,  especially  when 
you  consider  from  where  most  of  these 
spurs  I  have  mentioned  begin.  Anyone 
who  has  been  down  into  southern  Utah 
can  tell  you  that  you  can  start  at  the 
flattest,  most  deserted  spot  on  earth  and 
go  but  40  miles  to  see  deep  and  breath- 
taking chasms  that  are  magnificent. 

The  point  is  that  these  spurs  begin 
at  desolate  spots  and  there  is  nothing 
really  to  give  the  visitor  any  assurance 
that  the  entire  area  will  not  be  the 
same. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  two  roads 
are  involved  here.  The  portion  affecting 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
extends  from  Glen  Canyon  City  105 
miles  to  Bullfrog  Basin,  and  from  State 
Highway  95  near  Hite  60  more  miles  to 
near  the  northwestern  boiuidary  of 
Canyonlands  National  Park.  Part  of  this 
section  of  the  road  is  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Glen  Canyon  Recreation 
Area  and  part  on  Federal  land  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  BLM. 

For  the  record,  and  to  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween these  two  sections,  I  should  point 
out  that  in  the  middle,  the  route  follows 
existing  roads  from  Bullfrog  Basin  to 
U-95  at  Trachyte  Junction  and  south- 
erly through  north  Washington  to  the 
point  near  Hite  where  we  would  pick  up 
again  with  the  second  section  covered 
in  the  amendment. 

The  portion  affecting  Canyonlands 
National  Park  commences  on  the  west 
boundary  near  the  northwest  corner  and 
extends  approximately  7  miles  within 
the  park  boundary,  exiting  at  Dead 
Horse  Point  State  Park  and  proceeding 
toward  State  Highway  279,  leading  to 
Moab. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  ap- 
pear vague  and  overuse  the  word  "ap- 
proximate" in  my  definitions  of  this 
road:  however,  this  Is  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  way  at  this 
time  to  be  precise  as  to  the  exact  metes 
and  bounds  of  the  area  that  would  be 
needed  for  the  road.  Before  any  road 
would  be  built,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
major  survey,  an  on-the-ground  inspec- 
tion by  highway  experts  and  others,  aii 
aimed  at  selecting  the  best  and  most 
feasible  route  possible.  This  way,  we  can 
avoid  any  damage  to  the  countirside 
and  to  the  scenery  by  having  the  flexi- 
bility and  authority  to  go  around  or  w 
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bypass  any  particularly  important  or  at- 
tractive spot. 

The  Utah  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion has  assured  me  that  it  would  build 
the  road  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  the 
least  damage  to  the  environment  or  to 
the  ecology.  The  State  liighway  com- 
mission has  told  me: 

We  will  build  this  road  with  full  and  com- 
plete consideration  of  all  environmental  fac- 
tors. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  State  highway 
department  has  told  me  that  it  wUl 
comply  completely  and  fully  with  sec- 
tion 4(F)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  charging  the  Secretarj'  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  nataral  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside in  the  development  of  all  road 
programs. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Trans- 
portation Department  on  this  matter, 
and  I  have  informed  them  that  the 
State  plans  to  work  closely  with  them, 
If  the  road  is  authorized,  in  adhering 
to  the  4(F)  provisions  of  the  DOT  Act 
and  that  the  State  plans  to  get  DOT  in- 
volved in  the  design  phases  of  this 
project. 

As  I  read  section  4(F),  I  certainly  do 
not  find  anything  in  it  that  automati- 
cally eliminates  and  thwarts  responsible 
road  projects.  I  am  certain  we  can  gain 
the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  of  the  Utah  highway  people  in 
making  sure  that  we  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  that  reads: 

(If)  such  program  Includes  all  possible 
planning  to  minimize  harm  to  such  park, 
recreational  area  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  resulting 

from  such  use. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Transportation  Sec- 
retary John  Volpe  touching  on  this  topic, 
in  connection  with  my  amendments;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
It  sets  out  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Department  of  Transportation  would 
become  involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  T'ransportation, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wallace:  This  Is  in  further  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  25,  1970,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Legate  on  June  30, 
regarding  amendments  which  you  have  of- 
fered In  behalf  of  the  State  of  Utah  Road 
Commission  to  S.  26  and  S.  27.  Your  letter 
requested  advice  as  to  the  best  way  to  han- 
dle Section  4(f)  questions  related  to  your 
amendments. 

As  you  know.  Section  4(f)  states  essen- 
tially that  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  project  which  requires  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  land  from  a  public  park,  recrea- 
tion area,  or  w^ildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge 
unless  "(1)  there  is  no  feasible  and  pru- 
dent alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land,  and 
(2)  such  program  Includes  all  possible  plan- 
ning to  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  rec- 
reational area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge, 
or  historic  site  resulting  from  such  use." 

As  we  understand  the  amendments  which 
you  have  offered,  each  one  would  authorize 


the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
highway  by  the  State  of  Utah  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  National  Park.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  federal  aid  is  provided  for 
the  construction  of  these  roads.  Section  4(f) 
would  apply.  If  authorized,  at  the  appro- 
priate point  in  the  planning  of  these  projects, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  consider — 
upon  the  advice  of  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration — whether 
there  are  any  feasible  and  prudent  alter- 
natives and  whether  all  planning  has  been 
accomplished  to  minimize  harm  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  from  the  road  construction  and 
use. 

I  hope  the  above  Information  Is  helpful 
to  you. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  also  would  like  to 
read  to  the  Senate  the  pertinent  para- 
graph of  the  Secretar>''s  response  to  my 
request  for  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
4(f)  question: 

In  such  circumstances,  if  Federal  aid 
is  provided  for  the  construction  of  these 
roads,  section  4(f)  would  apply.  If  au- 
thorized, at  the  appropriate  pomt  in  the 
planning  of  these  projects,  the  Secretai-y 
would  be  required  to  consider — upon  the 
advice  of  the  State  and  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration — whether  there  are 
any  feasible  and  prudent  alternatives 
and  whether  all  planning  has  been  ac- 
complished to  minimize  harm  to  the  na- 
tional park  from  the  road  construction 
and  use. 

As  I  have  said,  the  State,  the  Interior 
Department,  and  the  Transportation  De- 
partment have  all  assured  me  that  they 
will  cooperate  fully  to  select  the  better 
route,  if  the  road  is  authorized,  and  I  am 
certain  neither  the  amendments  nor  the 
roads  will  do  violence  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  4(f)  nor  to  the  countryside, 
for  that  matter. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  the  precedent  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  State  highway  through  a  na- 
tional park.  Back  in  1962.  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  built  a  5.7-mile  project 
from  the  east  boundary  of  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monument  to  the  city  of  Fruita 
within  the  park.  This  was  built  with 
Federal  National  Park  Service  funds.  In 
1956,  the  State  built  a  project — also  5.7 
miles — from  Fruita  westerly.  This  was 
constructed  imder  State  supervision  and 
by  the  State  on  a  State-Federal  match- 
ing fund  basis.  I  should  report  that  the 
cooperation  between  the  Park  Service 
and  the  State  has  been  very  good  at 
Capitol  Reef,  and  I  would  not  expect  any 
problems  at  all  from  these  experts  in 
working  out  any  problems  that  might 
arise  at  Canyonlands  or  Glen  Canyon. 

Speaking  of  the  funding  for  the  project 
during  a  recent  publicity  release  in 
Utah — and  my  colleague  has  repeated  it 
here  today — it  was  said  that  my  amend- 
ments would  cost  the  State  of  Utah  $41 
miUion  and.  apparently,  therefore,  they 
should  be  rejected. 

First,  let  me  say  that  whether  one 
thinks  the  language  in  the  report  will 
bring  these  roads  into  reality  or  whether 
the  Bennett  amendments  will  create 
them,  the  cost  of  building  the  road  still  is 
going  to  be  identical. 

Second,  if  my  amendments  are 
adopted,  the  State  of  Utah  would  biuld 


this  road  under  its  Federal-State  for- 
mula. I  understand  that  it  also  is  in  the 
proposed  program  of  the  Four-Comers 
Regional  Commission,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  this  part  of  the  State  of 
Utah  and  is  a  part  of  the  Commerce  De- 
pai  tment.  In  this  connection.  I  have  to- 
day received  a  memorandum  from  Mr. 
L.  Ralph  Mecham.  who  is  the  Federal 
cochairman  of  the  Four  Corners  Re- 
gional Commission,  which  says  that  the 
commission  has  requested — hold  on  to 
youi-  hats — $808,924  to  be  spent  over  a 
10-year  period  for  a  road  program  in- 
side the  area  under  its  jurisdiction,  the 
program  to  build  approximately  5,700 
miles  of  high  priority  roads  in  the  States 
of  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and.  New 
Mexico. 

If  this  program  is  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated, I  am  told  that  approximately 
100  percent  of  the  funding  for  the  roads 
proposed  in  my  amendment  would  come 
from  these  commission  funds.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  true  that  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  $41  miUion,  but  this  is  true 
whether  it  comes  from  the  Federal 
pocket  or  the  State  pocket  or  from  a 
combination  of  the  two.  But  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  cost  any  more  or  less  than  any 
other  road  in  the  State  traversing  simi- 
lar topography. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  which  de- 
partment is  going  to  provide  how  many 
dollars,  but  a  fair  estimate  would  be  25 
percent  State  and  75  percent  Federal  im- 
der current  matching  fund  provisions 
and  policies. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  support  by  officials 
and  the  citizens  of  Utah  for  these  roads 
represented  by  my  amendments  is  wide- 
spread and  available  on  the  record  for  all 
to  see. 

As  I  have  said,  the  State  highway 
commission,  representing  all  regions  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  wants  the  roads.  The 
Governor  of  Utah  wants  the  roads.  The 
only  difference  between  my  position  and 
his  is  that  I  am  certain  an  amendment  is 
required — I  think  the  material  I  have  put 
in  the  Record  today  would  demonstrate 
that^ — and  he  feels  that  he  should  de- 
pend on  Senator  Moss'  statement  that 
the  language  of  the  report  is  sufficient. 
The  San  Juan  Coimty  Commission  favors 
the  roads.  A  recent  hearing  in  Kanab,  on 
June  30,  brought  enthusiastic  public 
backing  to  the  proposed  roads.  The  Utah 
Travel  Comicil  has  endorsed  the  road 
projects. 

I  am  doing  the  bidding  of  the  people 
of  Utah  and  offering  these  amendments 
on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  talked 
about  the  roads  in  Canyonlands  National 
Park,  and  I  think  we  should  go  back  and 
take  a  look  at  that  situation,  because  I 
believe  it  bears  out  what  I  am  trj-ing  to 
say. 

An  amendment  of  mine  to  the  Canyon- 
lands bill  which  became  law  in  Septem- 
ber 1964,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  f.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  suitable 
access  to  the  Canyonlands  National  Park  and 
facilities  and  services  required  in  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  the  park,  the 
Secretary  may  select  the  location  or  locations 
of  an  entrance  road  or  roads  to  such  park 
and  to  points  of  Interest  therein  from  United 
States  Route  160  and  State  Routes  24  and 
95,  including  necessary  entrance  and  related 
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administrative  headquarters  sites  upon  landa 
located  outside  the  park,  arid  he  may  select 

a  suitable  location  or  locat;ons  outside  the 
park  for  conneitlons  between  entrance  roads 
and  between  roads  lying  within  the  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park. 

That  was  on  September  12.  1964. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  what  I  mean  when  I  say  •'Some 
Departments  barely  follow  language  in 
laws,  let  along  language  in  reports."  I 
offered  that  amendment  and  a  modified 
foi-m  of  it  was  finally  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  offered  to  assure  the  people 
of  Utah  access  to  and  within  the  major 
areas  in  Canyonlands.  The  final  law 
says:  "The  Secretary  may  select  and  so 
forth."  It  does  not  say:  •"Will." 

What  has  that  word  "may"  produced 
at  Canyonlands?  Not  much.  For  instance 
inside  the  park  we  have  about  10  miles 
of  primitive  roads  and  from  about  3  to  5 
miles  of  reasonable  roads.  To  me  that  is 
a  pretty  sorry  total  when  we  consider 
the  park  contains  about  257,640  acres 
and  the  proposed  expansion  in  the  bill 
before  us  will  raise  that  to  337.258  acres. 

To  carry  this  one  step  further.  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Chesler 
Park  Road.  This  road  was  designed  to  go 
from  Squaw  Flats  to  serve  two  vantage 
points,  one  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Green  and  Colorado  Rivers  and  also  to 
branch  south  to  Chesler  Park.  However, 
for  the  past  3  or  4  years  a  major  con- 
troversy has  raged  over  this  section  of 
road  ranging  from  whether  the  road 
should  be  built  or  not.  Up  to  a  year  ago 
the  Park  Service  probably  was  leaning 
heavily  to  a  negative  reply.  Now,  because 
of  the  great  pressure  and  because  of  the 
requirement  for  the  road  some  conces- 
sions— although  unofficial — have  been 
made  that  there  may  be  a  way  to  build 
it  and  some  planning  is  under  way  for 
a  route  to  serve  these  points.  The  newest 
outlook  calls  for  construction  of  a  road 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chesler  Park— falling 
short  by  about  a  mile,  making  the  tour- 
ist walk  the  last  mile  to  the  park.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  ordinary  tourist  could 
make  it  with  not  too  much  trouble,  but 
I  make  the  point  again  just  to  indicate 
the  thinking  and  the  antiroad,  antide- 
velopment  mentallity  that  prevails  in  the 
Parks  Service  these  days. 

I  think  here  today,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  shown  very  clearly  the  reasons  for 
the  roads.  I  have  shown  why  it  would 
take  amendments  to  see  them  built. 

I  just  make  the  point  that  the  people 
who  are  adininistering  the  park  in  that 
part  of  the  country  are  not  pro-road 
but  antiroad.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
if  this  bill  does  not  contair  permission 
for  the  State  of  Utah  to  build  that  nec- 
essary road,  not  only  will  it  not  be  built 
in  the  foreseeable  future  but  the  State 
of  Utah  will  lose  potential  income  from 
tourists,  which  was  given  by  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  reason 
wliy  this  vast  acreage  should  be  set 
aside  for  park  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  was  un- 
der consideration,  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Business  Research  of  the 
University  of  Utah  estimated  that  by 
now  we  should  have  an  average  annual 
number  of  visitors  to  the  park  of  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  338,000. 

In  1965,  there  were  19,000.  In  1969, 


there  were  26.000.  only  about  6  percent 
of  the  number  of  visitors,  it  was  ex- 
pected could  be  attracted,  came  to  the 
park. 

The  answer,  of  coui'se,  in  my  opinion, 
is  roads.  They  cannot  get  in.  If  they  can 
ge  in,  then  they  have  10  miles  of  un- 
improved, dirt  road,  and  then  3  or  4 
miles  of  black  road.  The  word  gets 
around,  .so  they  do  not  try  it.  If  a  tourist 
wants  to  get  into  the  Canyonlands,  he 
has  to  make  an  arrangement  with  a  man 
who  owns  a  jeep,  who  will  rent  it  and 
sell  his  services  as  a  guide  at  a  price 
that  the  ordinary  tourist  cannot  afford. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons, 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  my 
amendment.  I  realize  that  we  are  break- 
ing new  ground.  I  also  realize  that  we  are 
asking  to  sive  the  State  the  right  to  con- 
struct a  road  through  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas. 

The  reason  why  I  ask  for  that  excep- 
tion is  that  I  know  if  we  wait  for  the 
Park  Service  to  construct  those  roads, 
based  on  its  own  record  inside  the  Can- 
yonlands, which  is  one  of  the  areas  we 
are  discussing  today,  I  shall  not  live  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  drive  from  Wahweep 
to  Bullfrog  Basin.  I  am  getting  a  little 
too  old  to  drive  330  miles  on  a  detour  road 
to  get  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  my  colleague, 
the  author  of  the  two  bills,  to  join  me  in 
urging  the  Senate  to  approve  my  amend- 
ments, so  that  we  can  provide  free  and 
effective  access  for  all  to  this  great  coun- 
try that  is  southern  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  speaking  to  his  amendment.  I  real- 
ize, as  always,  his  great  interest  in  de- 
veloping and  advancing  the  cause  of  his 
great  State  of  Utah,  which  contains 
some  of  the  finest  parks  of  our  entire 
United  States,  some  of  them  with  great 
visitations,  some  of  them  with  less  visi- 
tations at  present  but  which  will  grow 
as  time  goes  on. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  problem  seems 
to  be  a  road  problem. 

Both  of  us  agree  that  there  should  be 
roads.  The  Park  Service  agrees  that 
there  should  be  roads.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  agrees  that  there  should  be 
roads.  The  Governor  of  Utah  says  there 
should  be  roads.  The  highway  commis- 
sion agrees  that  there  should  be  roads. 
I  say  that  there  should  be  roads. 

It  all  depends  on  who  is  handling  the 
road  problem. 

That  is  the  issue  in  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment,  not 
because  I  am  opposed  to  roads,  because 
I  am  not,  but  I  am  opposed  to  placing 
authority  for  the  building  of  roads  in  a 
national  park  or  recreation  area  in  the 
Highway  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Utah. 

The  responsibility  for  the  building  of 
roads  within  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  should  be  left  and  vested  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  We  have  not  Ignored 
the  problem.  I  think  that  the  language  in 
the  report  which  was  read  earlier  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr,  Moss)  is  com- 


pletely self-explanatory  on  that  point.  I 
think  it  provides  for  a  strong  mandate. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Ben- 
nett I  argues  that  unless  it  is  written  out 
in  black  and  white  in  the  law.  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  would  ignore  it.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  conclusion. 

It  so  happens,  in  addition,  that  I  han- 
dle both  the  subjects  of  parks  legislation 
and  authorizations.  I  handle  them  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  Senate  Interior  Committee.  We 
regularly  have  brought  before  us  various 
proposals  for  the  building  of  parks.  I 
called  for  the  Interior  appropriations  bill, 
which  we  just  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate,  and  we  go  to  confer- 
ence on  it  next  week.  There  is  some 
$17,660,000  provided  for  the  National 
Park  Service  for  parkway  road  construc- 
tion. 

In  this  one,  just  reading  a  paragraph 
on  page  21  of  the  report  accompan>-ing 
the  appropriation  bill  for  this  year,  there 
is  this  language  which  I  think  is  illustra- 
tive of  what  I  am  trying  to  say : 

The  Increase  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee provides  $350,000  for  roads  and  trails 
In  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
$1,200,000  for  the  base  cost  on  the  first  seg- 
ment of  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Highway,  and  $110,000  for  planning 
roads  and  trails  In  North  Cascades  National 
Park, 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
handle  parks  for  13  or  14  years,  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. And  I  have  also,  since  the  retire- 
ment of  our  beloved  former  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  Carl  Hayden,  formerly 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, handled  the  appropriations. 

Year  after  year  we  provide  money 
within  the  budgetary  restrictions  and 
fiscal  limitations  under  which  we  operate 
year  after  year,  for  the  building  of  roads 
within  recreation  areas. 

I  have  firsthand  experience  in  that  the 
first  recreation  land  in  the  United  States 
is  at  Lake  Mead  in  my  own  State.  There, 
v.-e  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
working  cooperatively  with  the  State 
highway  commission  and  in  developing 
adequate  roadways  both  within  and  out- 
side the  park. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  repeat  again  the  total 
amount  of  money  contained  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  $17,666,000  as  it  came  out 
of  the  Senate  recently. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Was  any  money  pro- 
vided in  there  for  any  of  the  Utah  parks? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  know,  except  for 
add-ons  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  probably  were 
some. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  sure  there  would  be 
some.  There  usually  is. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  realize  with  reference  to  the 
price  of  this  road  system  we  are  talking 
about,  $41  million,  that  if  we  are  going 
to  wait  for  Utah's  share  of  the  parks  road 
money,  we  will  be  50  years  in  getting 
enough  money  together  to  build  this  pro- 
gram. 
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I  wish  it  were  possible  to  build  this 
road  outside  the  park.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  terrain  we  are  talking 
about  between  the  land  around  Glen 
Canyon  Recreation  Area  and  Canyon- 
lands National  Park  and  around  Lake 
Mead. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  realize  that.  I  have  been 
in  every  area  there. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  the  State  Road 
Commission  people  tell  me  that  if  they 
attempt  to  build  a  road  outside  the  park 
area  and  come  up  on  the  west  of  it,  it 
will  probably  cost  a  great  deal  more 
money  and  will  raise  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem because  the  areas  outside  the  park 
to  the  west  may  be  designated  as  a 
wOdemess  area  in  which  no  roads  may 
be  built  which  is,  of  course,  not  true  in 
a  park  area. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem  for  my 
State  to  get  the  people  down  there.  If 
we  are  just  going  to  take  these  vast  areas 
and  put  them  into  national  parks  and 
then  not  make  it  possible  for  people  not 
only  to  just  get  to  one  point  in  the  park 
but  also  to  get  through  from  one  to  an- 
other, I  think  it  is  tragic  and  so  do  the 
people  of  Utah. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
agree.  There  is  a  need  for  roads  in  the 
great  State  of  Utah  and  in  my  great 
State  and  in  other  great  States. 

I  have  been  responsive  to  that.  I  am 
to'ing  to  put  jurisdictional  responsi- 
bility where  I  honestly  believe  it  be- 
longs. 

Based  on  my  experience.  I  think  that 
the  report  language  is  a  sufficient  man- 
date, which  permits  proper  funding,  as 
we  go  along.  And  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
this  money  whether  under  the  Highway 
Service  Act  or  under  the  Park  Service 
Act. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  at- 
tempted first  to  create  these  parks  and 
we  have  attempted  to  develop  them 
realistically  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  our  treasury  which  is  not  in  the  best 
of  shape.  However,  we  have  worked 
verj-  faithfully,  and  I  think,  have  done  a 
very  good  job. 

Mr.  ELNNETT.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  tell  me  about  any  roads  that 
have  been  built  in  parks  as  the  result  of 
the  language  in  the  report? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  there  have  been 
a  few.  The  Senator  from  Utah  cites  a 
couple  of  examples.  I  think  Capital  Reei 
does  have  a  road. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  have  roads. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  these  roads 
were  built  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
park. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  was 
that  as  the  result  of  language  in  the  re- 
port on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  was  not,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection.  At  Lake  Mead,  with 
iJ'hich  I  have  the  greatest  familiarity, 
there  is  not  any  language  there  that  re- 
quires the  building  of  roads.  The  au- 
thority is  in  the  Park  Service  Act  itself. 
And  they  built  the  roads  as  they  could 
develop  them  and  as  the  funds  were 
available.  I  think  they  met  the  responsi- 
bility extremely  well. 

There  is  a  strong  mandate  in  the  re- 
port. In  my  own  personal  judgment,  that 
IS  sufficient  to  get  the  job  done  and  to  do 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  and 


the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  want  to 
do.  I  think  that  we  are  headed  in  the 
same  direction  but  are  doing  it  a  little 
differently. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  solicitor  has  told  us  that  as 
a  result  of  that  lawsuit  in  California,  the 
department  no  longer  feels  that  it  can 
move  to  make  access  connections  with 
State  roads. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refers.  I  think  that  it  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent problem. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Acting  Secretary 
of  Interior  Fred  Russell— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  made  part  of  the  re- 
cord or  not — which  was  addressed  to  me 
under  date  of  July  2,  1970.  He  makes  ap- 
preciable comment  on  the  Senator's  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  am  sure  that  a  copy 
was  given  to  him. 

In  that  case  he  says  that  he  thinks  in 
the  transportation  section,  section  4  >  f » . 
with  which  the  Senator  is  familiar  and 
has  just  commented  on,  there  is  .sufficient 
authority  under  the  general  law  to  do 
what  the  Senator  is  suggesting  and  that 
the  Park  Service  should  not  surrender 
that  responsibility  or  that  jurisdiction 
to  a  State  highway  commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  punted  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  the  letter  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  July  2.  1970.  by  Acting  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Interior  Fred  J.  Russell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  2.  1970. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  At  the  recent  hearing 
before  your  subcommittee  on  legislation  to 
establish  the  Glen  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  certain  witnesses  advocated  Insert- 
ing language  In  the  bill  that  would  reserve 
"highway  corridors"  through  the  area.  Pur- 
suant to  committee  staff  request,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  articulates  the  Department's 
c'pimou  on  such  language: 

We  do  not  oppose  a  road  through  the  rec- 
reation area  If  there  Is  no  feasible  and  pru- 
dent alternative  and  If  It  is  designed  with 
minimum  Impact  on  the  natural  values  of 
the  area.  We  do,  however,  oppose  language 
that  would  limit  the  Secretary's  discretion  to 
permit  or  not  to  permit  the  use  of  national 
recreation  area  lands  for  a  road,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  definite  surveys.  Moreover,  section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  prohibits  the  use  of  park  land  for  high- 
way purposes  unless  there  Is  no  feasible  or 
prudent  alternative.  As  you  know,  this  com- 
mittee was  most  active  in  writing  tills  pro- 
tection into  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  in  1966.  Definitive  studies.  Including 
alternatives,  have  not  been  made  on  this  road 
location:  therefore,  to  fix  a  location  or  cor- 
ridor at  this  time  would  bypass  the  provi- 
sions of  .section  4 if),  and  unduly  limit  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  administer  and  pro- 
tect recreation  and  natural  values  in  the 
area. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  above  comments  to  your  subcommittee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  J.  Russell. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  comments  to  make.  Simply  re- 
peating, I  do  not  think  that  we  have 


ignored  the  problem.  I  think  that  we 
were  conscious  of  it. 

I  heard  much  of  the  testimony  when 
they  were  in  Washington.  I  did  not  read 
it  all.  I  have  read  tlie  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  Utah.  It  looks  to  me  that  we  are  all 
driving  in  the  same  direction. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Utah  has  one 
approach.  The  committee  has  another. 
I  think  that  the  committee  approach  is 
preferable. 

I  would  make  only  one  additional  com- 
ment concerning  the  cost.  It  would  cost 
more  money  in  the  future  probably  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  But  the  Park  Service 
road  costs  are  to  the  advantage  of  a 
State. 

This  may  be  what  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss '  had  in  mind. 
Building  roads  within  the  park  itself,  if 
it  is  made  a  Park  Service  responsibility, 
is  not  the  State  taxpayer's  responsibility. 
That  would  be  the  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  100  percent  of  the 
taxpayers.  Whereas,  if  there  is  a  second- 
ary road,  constructed  by  the  State  road 
commission,  in  a  national  park,  it  be- 
comes the  obligation  of  the  individual 
State:  that  is.  on  a  Federal-State  par- 
ticipating basis. 

In  Utah,  I  presume  it  is  on  an  85-per- 
cent basis.  That  is  about  what  it  is  in 
our  State,  I  would  assume  that  it  is  very 
nearly  that  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  particular 
percenUge  in  arguing  this  matter  fur- 
ther. This  was  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  felt  keenly  that  the 
solution  they  made  in  the  language,  as 
noted  in  the  report,  is  the  best  practice. 
They  also  concluded  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  build  the  roads  in  this  area. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  t&ie 
only  2  minutes. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  my  col- 
league's statement  with  respect  to  his 
amendment.  I  agree  with  the  objective 
he  has  in  mind.  During  the  12  years  I 
have  l^een  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  I  have 
been  as  vocal  as  anyone  else  and,  per- 
haps more  vocal  than  anyone  else,  in 
saying  that  our  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  should  be  available  to 
the  average  American  citizen.  I  have  in- 
sisted that  we  should  have  adequate 
roads  in  these  areas. 

The  matter  now  before  us  came  to  my 
attention  before  the  hearings  were  held. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  representatives  of 
the  State  road  commission  came  and 
testified  at  my  invitation  in  order  to 
enlighten  the  committee  with  respect  to 
what  they  felt  thould  be  done  by  way 
of  roads.  They  accepted  the  invitation, 
tliey  appeared  and  testified.  The  commit- 
tee considered  fully  what  they  said.  It 
was  considered  in  executive  session.  But 
the  rjad  corridor  idea  was  not  included 
in  the  bill  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  National  Park  Service  for 
all  recreation  and  park  areas.  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs   appreciate    this   position. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  does  rep- 
resent the  point  of  view  of  the  Governor 
or  the  State  Roads  Commission. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une of  June  27,  1970,  which  stated: 
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Clem  Church.  PangiUtch,  Commission 
Chalrmau.  said  Commissioners  "support  100 
perceni"  the  language  of  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss.  D-Uuih,  and  that 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennetts  proposal  to 
write  guarantees  into  the  bill  by  amend- 
n^ent— rather  than  leave  them  as  they  stand 
in  the  Senate  Subcommittee  report  on  the 
bill — came  "as  a  surprise"  to  him. 

Mr.  Church  is  the  man  who  came  and 
testified  before  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  State  Roads  Commission  and  the 
Governor  at  that  time. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  what  we  have 
done  In  writing  the  bill  and  the  report 
is  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  prece- 
dent of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  At  the  same  time  we  have  made 
it  eminently  clear  that  the  committee 
expects  the  National  Park  Service  to  con- 
struct roads  in  the  parks  and  recreation 
areas  that  will  connect  with  roads  built 
by  the  State  so  that  there  will  be  full 
access  by  the  ordinary  citizen  to  view 
the  unique  wonders  of  said  national 
parks.  As  stated  in  the  report: 

The  committee  endorses  the  State  pro- 
gram of  providing  corridors  of  adequate 
scenic  highways  leading  to  recreational  and 
park  reservations.  It  Is  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  assuring  accessibility  for  the  aver- 
age Amenc;vu  ta  enjoy  our  great  scenic  herit- 
age, such  as  exists  in  this  wild  and  beautiful 
section  of  Utah. 

I  think  we  are  getting  at  the  same 
thing  and  I  think  we  want  to  get  at  the 
same  thing.  What  the  bill  now  states  is 
acceptable  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  also  read  the  statement  which  was 
published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and 
I  was  the  one  who  was  surprised  because 
Mr.  Church  presided  over  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Road  Commission  I  at- 
tended, and  it  was  he  who  urged  me  to 
offer  these  amendments.  I  think  it  is 
probably  a  "misreporting"  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  could  not  per- 
mit the  inference  to  pass  that  we  have 
not  been  telling  the  truth  when  I  said 
that  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Road  Commission  and  was  urged  to  do 
this  by  them,  and  Mr.  Church  presided 
over  that  meeting. 

Mr.  BIBT  E.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
everyone  here  is  telling  the  truth.  The 
position  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  is  clear.  It  is  another 
way  to  handle  the  problem.  We  think  the 
committee  solution  is  best.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  I  suggest 
we  call  the  roll.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
No.  778  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett).  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEIDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pulbright),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
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see  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFFi,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell*  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  YARBOROtrGH)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYAi  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFITH.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT )  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mt'NDTi  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  detailed  on  oflBcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  37, 
nays   41,   as  follows: 

(No.  245  Leg.] 
YEAS — 37 


Aiken 

Baker 

Eeilmon 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Case 

Cook 

Cixiper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Fannin 


Allen 

Anderson 

Bavh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cranston 

Eairletou 

EUender 

Ervin 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Allott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Dcdd 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Fulbrlght 


Fonu 

Goodell 

Grifflu 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatneld 

Hruska 

Javits 

Math  las 

Miller 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

NAYS — 41 

Holland 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Ma!<-nuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Moss 

NOT  VOTINCj — 22 


Prouty 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  111. 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUliams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  26)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  26 
An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Can- 

yonlands  National  Park  In  the  State  of 

Utah 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  September  12,  1964  (78 
Stat.  934),  Is  revised  to  read; 

"That  In  order  to  preserve  an  area  In  the 
State  of  Utah  possessing  superlative  scenic, 
scientific,  and  archeologic  features  for  the 
inspiration,  benefit,  and  use  of  the  public, 
there  Is  hereby  established  the  Canyonlands 
National  Park  which,  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  shall  comprise  the  area  generally 
depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  'Boundary 
Map,  Canyonlands  National  Park,  Utah', 
numbered  164-91004  and  dated  June  1970, 
which  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  park  hav- 
ing a  total  of  approximately  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty -eight  acres.  The  map  is  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  in  the  offices  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September 
12,  1964  (78  Stat.  934)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1 )  delete  the  words  "described  In  section  1 
hereof  or"  which  appear  after  the  word  "area" 
m  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  insert  the  words  "or  any  amendment 
thereto"  after  the  word  "Act"  In  the  third 
sentence;  and 

(3)  Insert  the  words  "or  any  amendment 
thereto"  after  tho  word  "Act"  in  the  fifth 
sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  1964  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows:  Inser*  the  words  "or  any  amend- 
ment thereto"  after  the  word  "Act". 


Muskle 
Nelson 
Pa  store 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Sj-mington 

Tydlags 

Williams,  N  J. 

Toung.  Ohio 


Goldwater 

Gore 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jordan.  Idaho 

McCarthy 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Mundt 

Packwood 

Blbicofl 

Rus.'^ll 

Smith,  Maine 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Bennett's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL  ACT  OF  1961— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14685)  to  amend 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  improve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  further  promoting 
travel  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  report  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  July  14,  1970.  pp.  24031- 
24033,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
need  not  tell  the  Senate  that  interna- 
tional travel  is  the  largest  single  Item 
in  world  trade,  and  the  United  States  is 
the  world's  largest  travel  market  and 
foremost  destination.  In  1968.  we  earned 
more  money— $2,030  bUllon— than  any 
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other  country  and  received  more  visi- 
tors, 10.9  million.  Yet  the  more  than  18 
million  U.S.  citizens  who  went  abroad 
that  year,  and  spent  $3,907  billion, 
caused  a  travel  deficit  of  $1,877  bilUon 
in  our  balance  of  payments. 

World  tourism,  measured  by  arrivals 
and  receipts,  has  grown  tenfold  over  the 
past  20  years  and  since  the  introduction 
of  jet  transportation  10  years  ago,  it  has 
doubled.  In  the  coming  decade  an  even 
more  substantial  rise  is  anticipated.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  number  of  inter- 
national tourists  will  quadruple  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Since  enactment  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  and  the  creation  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  the  United  States 
has  been  attracting  8  percent  of  total 
world  tourist  arrivals,  and  our  receipts 
from  foreign  visitors  have  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  about  9.6  per- 
cent. 

While  this  rate  of  growth  has  been  sat- 
isfactory in  both  of  these  areas  and  com- 
pares favorably  with  many  other  com- 
petitive countries,  the  United  States  has 
not  been  successful  in  increasing  its  per- 
centage share  of  total  ironically,  a 
chronic  travel  deficit — that  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  foreign  visitors  to  the  Unit«d 
States  and  what  our  citizens  spend  visit- 
ing abroad.  This  deficit  Is  a  significant 
contributor  to  our  overall  balance-of- 
payments  crisis.  No  one  suggests  that 
Arnerican  citizens  are  not  going  to  travel 
abroad  and  that  they  are  going  to  spend 
more  money,  if  they  have  it,  than  most 
other  travelers.  We  once  tried  to  do 
something  about  it,  but  it  just  is  impos- 
sible to  change  the  situation.  The  an- 
swer is  to  get  more  people  to  come  here 
and  close  the  gap,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  since  1961.  when 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  had  a 
bill— I  have  had  two  or  three — in  which 
we  started  the  travel  service. 

Our  efforts  as  a  government  to  attract 
international  tourists  have  been  rela- 
tively recent  and  limited  in  scope.  We 
never  could  get  any  budget,  under  any 
administration,  to  give  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  necessary,  because  a  lot  of 
this  means  promotion. 

Almost  all  the  other  countries  add  to 
what  they  get  in  tourism  and  take  a  flat 
percentage  of  that  and  use  it  for  promo- 
tion. According  to  the  last  figure  I  saw 
from  the  Federal  Government,  the  Bel- 
gian Congo  spent  more  money  for  trade 
promotion  than  we  did.  England,  France, 
and  other  countries  use  a  certain  per- 
centage, as  is  done  in  any  good  promo- 
tional business. 

The  coming  decade  offers  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  for  an  international 
travel  breakthrough  for  the  United 
States. 

We  have  a  little  more  money  In  this 
year's  budget,  but  hardly  enough.  The 
conference  report  is  substantially  the 
Senate's  bill.  Very  Httle  was  chant^ed. 
There  are  some  technical  amendments. 
It  sets  up  the  people  again  to  look  at  this 
matter,  and  it  will  provide  $1.5  million 
to  do  it.  The  regular  promotion  for  the 
regular  travel  service  is  separate. 

It  also  provides  something  else  that  is 
very  important.  We  have  a  big  program 
in  the  travel  service,  to  see  America.  To 


take  care  of  this  deficit — say.  the  State 
of  New  York  or  the  Stat«  of  Michigan  or 
the  State  of  Washington  or  any  other 
State  wants  to  set  up  a  program — it 
pro\1des  for  a  grant  to  the  States, 
matching  50  percent,  and  this  is  going 
to  be  helpful. 

We  are  the  only  country  in  the  world, 
with  one  exception,  and  it  is  not  de- 
veloped in  certain  areas,  in  which  travel 
and  tourLsm  are  not  seasonal.  Anyone 
can  come  to  the  United  States  any  time 
— winter,  spring,  autumn,  or  summer — 
and  find  what  he  wants.  This  is  what  I 
want  to  promote  with  the  States.  The 
States  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  attracting 
tourism.  I  think  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  an  active  tourist  bureau,  and  we  want 
to  promote  that  and  work  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  see  vihether  we  can 
do  something  about  the  deficit  that  is 
getting  higher  and  higher  every  year, 
even  though  we  have  increased  tliis  9.6 
percent  every  year  since  the  bill  was 
pa.ssed. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  14685  as  reported  by 
the  conference  committee  provides  the 
framework  within  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  travel  industry  can  realize 
the  tremendous  opportunity  to  attract 
foreign  visitors  that  is  ours  in  the  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  came  out 
of  conference  is  substantially  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate,  and  in  no  re- 
spect significantly  differs  from  it.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleagues  who  served  on 
the  conference  committee  as  well  as  their 
counterparts  from  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day for  two  reasons — first,  to  comment 
on  the  substantive  aspects  of  what  this 
conference  report  seeks  to  accomplish; 
and  second,  to  express  my  pleasure  in  the 
collaboration,  which  developed  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  with  Senator  Magnu- 
son  in  what  had  been  a  longstanding 
effort  of  mine  to  bring  our  country  to  the 
realization  of  the  potential  inherent  in 
tourism  and  how  we  were  suffering  from 
not  developing  that  potential. 

Without  Senator  Magnuson  this  pro- 
gress in  developing  world  travel  re- 
sources would  have  been  impossible.  He 
took  up  this  cause  and  has  been  very 
g^racious,  though  he  was  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  committee,  to  join  me  in  it; 
it  has  worked  that  way  ever  since. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  the  so-called 
travel  gap  is  the  principal  element  of  dis- 
equilibrium in  our  balance  of  payments. 
It  was  down  to  approximately  $1  billion 
when  I  first  started  In  the  Senate.  It  is 
now  $1.8  billion,  and  is  climbing  every 
year.  We  want  our  citizens  to  travel.  Yet 
we  do  not  want  this  freedom  of  travel  to 
repair  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

It  may  interest  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  know  that  in  the  last  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  President  Kennedy  be- 
fore the  tragi?  as.'^assination  took  place, 
we  talked  about  the  balance  of  payments. 
He  was  then  gravely  concerned  about  it, 
and  we  even  talked  about  the  possibility 
of  some  curtailment  of  what  American 
citizens  could  take  abroad,  because  our 
situation  was  so  bad.  He  did  not  like  it; 
nobody  liked  it;  but,  nonetheless,  it  was 
that  bad. 


Yet,  as  Senator  Magnuson  has  elo- 
quently said,  we  have  never  adapted  our 
resources  to  stimulate  travel,  which  this 
country  so  readily  deserves.  Mexico,  for 
example,  earns  now  approximately  $900 
million  a  year  net  out  of  travel,  mainly 
from  the  United  States.  That  is  the  bal- 
ance in  its  favor. 

There  are  tens  of  millions  of  people  in 
the  world  who  ought  to  be  traveling  here. 
We  have  never  articulated  the  situation 
intelligently  enough  to  attract  them,  This 
is  a  situation  which  calls  for  improve- 
ment. I  have  introduced  this  bill,  as  co- 
sponsor  with  Senator  Magnuson.  to  try- 
to  beef  up  the  situation.  The  improve- 
ment Is  in  the  authorization  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service,  which  is  now  $15  million 
a  figure  which  we  certainly  ought  to  meet 
in  the  appropriation.  It  is  little  enough. 
The  bill  also  contains  matchine  funds 
for  State  prcrrams.  This  parallels  our 
good  experience  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties, which  has  developed  50-State  art 
councils  which  we  would  not  have  had 
otherwise.  Finally,  the  bill  sets  up  a  com- 
mission, at  long  last,  to  look  at  the  entire 
travel  picture — what  the  facilities  are, 
how  they  are  run,  how  welcome  we  are 
to  tourists,  what  language  services  we 
give,  what  packaged  tours  we  arrange, 
and  what  we  impose  upon  the  foreign 
traveler  through  our  customs  and  Im- 
migration requirements.  There  was  a 
time,  for  example,  when  we  fingerprinted 
tourists  from  foreign  countries.  It  sounds 
like  a  joke,  but  it  is  true.  And  we  ex- 
pected them  to  love  to  come  to  America. 

This  commission  will  see  what  private 
business  is  doing.  There  was  an  effort  in 
a  program  called  "Discover  America,"  by 
private  enterprise — the  travel  companies, 
the  airline  companies,  and  so  forth — to 
work  up  some  kind  of  program  for 
promotion  of  travel  to  this  country.  It 
never  got  off  the  ground,  but  that  re- 
mains a  possibility.  So  the  commission 
is  a  very  welcome  addition.  I  know  that 
Senator  Magnuson  will  work  with  it 
closely,  and  so  will  I,  in  the  hope  that,  at 
long  last,  a  realization  may  come  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the 
amotmt  of  money  which  needs  to  be 
spent  on  it. 

I  would  estimate  that  the  $15  million 
spent  in  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
States  could  result  in  cutting  the  travel 
gap  by  $500  million — it  is  that  kind  of 
leverage — perhaps  even  more  than  that. 
It  is  that  kind  of  leverage  which  we 
could  have  in  a  very  businesslike  ar- 
rangement by  which  you  get  back  for 
what  you  spend  a  minimum  of  10  to  1.  as- 
suming, naturally,  that  it  is  spent  intelli- 
gently and  in  areas  from  which  travel  can 
be  stimulated. 

So  I  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  commending 
this  conference  report  to  the  Senate.  I 
express  my  great  satisfaction  at  our 
working  together  as  we  have. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pav  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  report  of  this  commission 
when  it  comes  along.  We  shall  do  our  ut- 
most, naturally,  to  stimulate  an  early  re- 
port, as  thus  is  one  of  the  best  ways,  for 
many  cultural  and  international  rela- 
tions reasons,  in  which  to  deal  with  the 
serious  and  worsening  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  dealing  here  with  one  of  the  biggest 
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single  items  in  the  adverse  balance  of 
payments.  I  hope,  at  the  very  least,  that 
we  get  this  program  started. 

I  think,  that  the  chairman.  Senator 
Magnuson,  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in 
this  respect,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  he  will  join  me  so  that  it  will  be 
in  the  Record.  I  think  one  of  the  big 
jobs  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  dispel  the 
sort  of  universal  feeling  or  opinion  that 
it  is  too  expensive  for  foreign  vi.sitois  to 
travel  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  it  is  not. 
Maybe  it  is  a  little  higher  in  New  York. 
But  it  is  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  want 
to  compliment  and  call  again  upon  the 
travel  people,  the  feeder  airlines  who 
give  discounts  and  the  car  rental  people, 
and  many  hotels  and  resorts  that  give 
inducements,  that  we  must  continue 
that. 

The  only  one  who  has  not  got  a 
monthly  system  or  a  tab  is  the  railroad. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  they  started  to 
think  about  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  daughter  this  year, 
purchased  for  $180  a  Euro-pass  which 
will  enable  her  to  travel  in  Europe  with- 
out limit,  on  all  railroads,  for  2  months. 
We  should  be  able  to  offer  the  same  con- 
venience. Our  airlines,  for  example,  do 
not  have  any  special  arrangements,  and 
I  liope  that  they  would  explore  all  the 
possibilities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  For  all  these  reasons  we  look  to 
the  Commission  for  guidance  and  in- 
struction. We  look  for  some  active  co- 
ordination. A  great  deal  can  be  done  by 
the  Commission,  m-ins  its  coed  oiSces, 
even  before  we  get  the  rei:j;t  or  before 
wc  set  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


GLEN  CANYON  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AREA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  925.  S.  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  > .  The  Chair  would  inform  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  imder  the 
previous  order,  the  pending  business  is 
S.  27. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  S.  27,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Glen  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  witii  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word 
•numbered",  strike  out  "LNPSW  lOOOA 
GLC.-;  and  insert  "ARIZONA-UTAH- 
GLC  91001.' ;  in  line  11.  after  the  word 
"dated  ".  strike  out  'February  1968,"  and 
insert  May  1970,";  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "powersite',  strike  out  'develop- 
ment,'  and  insert  "development  or 
related  facilities.";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  14,  strike  out  "sixty-five  thousand 


acrffs^  and  insert  "sixty-seven  thousand 
f<5ur  hundred  and  twenty  acres  ";  in  line 
21,  after  the  word  'be",  strike  out  "ac- 
quitted", and  insert  'acquired";  on  page 
3,  line  3,  after  the  word  "other",  strike 
out  "disjxjsar',  and  insert  "disposal  and 
which  is  located  in  the  same  State  as  the 
non-Federal  property  to  be  acquired.": 
on  page  5,  line  15,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "Wyoming"  and  insert  "Ari- 
zona' ;  after  line  16  strike  out: 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
viae  for  vacation  cabin  site  use.  in  accord- 
.ince  with  existing  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  relating  to  such  use.  or 
as  such  policies  may  be  revised  thereafter 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  7.  {a)  Designated  National  Park  Serv- 
ice employees  of  Glen  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area  may  make  arrests  for  vloluclons 
of  a:.y  Federal  laws  or  regulations  applicable 
to  the  area  and  they  may  bring  the  accused 
person  before  the  nearest  commissioner, 
Judge,  or  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  in  the  premises. 

(b)  .Any  United  States  commissioner  ap- 
pointed for  the  Glen  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area  may  try  and  sentence  persons 
committing  petty  offenses,  as  defined  in  title 
18,  section  1.  United  States  Code,  e;icept  the 
commissioner  shall  apprise  the  defendant  of 
his  rljht  to  elect  to  be  tried  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  commis- 
sioner may  try  the  crise  oiily  after  the  de- 
fendant signs  a  written  consent  to  be  tried 
before  the  commissioner.  Tlie  exercise  of 
addlilonal  functions  by  the  commissioner 
shall  be  consistent  with  and  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  authority,  laws,  and 
regulatiorus,  of  ger.eral  application  to  United 
Stares  commissioners.  The  provisions  of  title 
18,  section  3402,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
rules  of  procedure  and  practice  prescribed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  apply  to  all  cases  handled  by  such  com- 
missioner. The  probation  laws  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  persons  tried  by  the  commis- 
sio.ier  and  he  shall  h.^.ve  power  to  grant 
probation.  The  commissioner  shall  receive 
the  fees,  and  none  other,  prcided  by  law 
for  like  or  similar  services. 

And  on  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  23.  strike  cut  "Sec.  8."  and  insert 
"Sec  6.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation 
use  :ind  enjtynient  of  Lake  Powell  and  lands 
adjacent  thereto  In  the  State  of  Arizona  and 
Utah  and  to  preserve  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment of  the  area,  there  is  established  the 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  to 
comprise  the  area  generally  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area",  num- 
bered ARIZONA-UTAH-GLC  91001,  and 
dated  May  1970,  which  is  osi  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
finds  that  two  tracts  of  land  adj.icent  to  the 
boundary  of  the  national  recreation  area  at 
Sit  Down  Bench  and  Warm  Creek,  comprising 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  acres  and  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-six  acres,  respectively,  are  not 
needed  or  i;sed  for  powersite  development  or 
related  facilities,  he  may  add  the  lands  to  the 
area  by  publication  of  a  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  from  time  to  time  he  may 
make  other  boundary  revisions  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  total  acreage  of  the  national 
recreation  area  may  not  exceed  one  million 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

Sec.  2.  (a)   Within  the  boundaries  of  the 


national  recreation  area,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  acquire  land  and  interests  in 
lai;d  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  by  exchange,  except 
that  land  owned  by  a  State,  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  an  Indian  tribe  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
owner. 

(1))  When  acquiring  property  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  recreation  area,  and  In  exchange 
therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such 
property  and  federally  owned  property  un- 
der his  Jurisdiction  whic'n  he  classifies  as  suit- 
able for  exchange  or  other  disposal  and  which 
l3  located  In  the  tame  State  as  the  non-Fed- 
eral property  to  be  acquired.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are  not  ap- 
proximately equal  the  values  shall  be  equal- 
ized by  the  payment  of  casli  lo  the  grantor 
or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

ic)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  mineral  rights  reserved  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe  under  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  September  2.  1958  (72  Stat.  1886).  or 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribal  Council  In  said  section  2  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  lands  there  described  under 
the  heading  "parcel  b". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Tlie  lands  within  the  national 
recreation  area,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  are  withdrawn  from  location,  entry, 
and  patent  under  the  United  States  mining 
laws.  Under  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  permit  the  removal  of  the  nonleasable 
minerals  from  lands  or  Interests  In  landt 
within  the  national  recreation  area  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  section  10  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  1939,  as  amended  (53  Stat.  1196; 
43  U.S.C.  387  et  .seq.) ,  and  he  may  permit  the 
removal  of  leasable  minerals  frcm  lcrci.«  or 
Interests  in  lands  witliln  the  recreation  area 
in  accordance  with  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25.  1920.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
181  et  seq.),  or  the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral 
Leading  Act  of  August  7,  1947  (30  US  C.  351  et 
seq.).  If  he  finds  that  such  disposition  would 
not  have  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
Glen  Canyon  project  or  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  recreation  area  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  All  receipts  derived  from  permits  and 
lease.s  issued  on  lands  In  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  under  the  Mineral  Leasinp  Act  of 
February  25  1920.  a-;  amended,  or  the  Act 
of  Aucust  7.  1947  shall  be  dispo.=-ed  of  as  pro- 
vided in  the  applicable  .^ct:  and  receipts 
frcm  the  disrositlon  of  nonleasahle  minerals 
within  the  recreation  area  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  the  .same  manner  as  moneys  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  develop  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and 
with  any  other  statutory  authority  available 
to  him  for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  natural  resources  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  authority  will  ftirther  «^he  purposes  of 
this  Act:  Provided  however.  That  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  affect  or  Interfere  with  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
granted  by  Public  Law  485,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  second  session,  to  operate  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  accord.mce 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  for  river  regulation,  irri- 
gation, flood  control,  and  generation  of  hy- 
droelectric p>ower. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  the  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  rec- 
reation area  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable Federal  and  State  laws:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  wltb  the 
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respective  State  fish  and  game  commissions, 
may  issue  regulations  designating  zones 
where  and  establishing  periods  when  no 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admin- 
istration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the  Juris- 
diction or  responsibilities  of  the  States  of 
Utah  and  Arizona  under  other  provisions  of 
State  laws  with  respect  to  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  before  us  is  to  establish 
by  statute,  and  clarify  the  uses  and 
boundaries  of  the  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  the  giant  scenic  recrea- 
tion resotu-ce  created  in  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona by  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee,  I 
want  to  emphasize  my  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  this  project. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  this 
and  the  Glen  Canyon  area  and  I  have  a 
profo'jnd  appreciation  of  their  potentials 
both  as  a  park  and  a  public  recreation 
unit. 

This  recreation  area  was  established 
by  administrative  action  in  1965  on  land 
withdrawn  from  public  entry  for  the 
Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  project.  The  cur- 
rent bill  would  reduce  by  some  40,000 
acres  the  size  of  the  original  region  and 
would  embrace  a  territory  of  approxi- 
mately 1,154,638  acres  of  land  and  water. 

Last  year  Glen  Canyon  attracted  over 
781,000  people.  It  is  expected  that  by  1975 
over  1'2  million  people  will  be  visiting 
this  national  recreation  area  annually. 

The  region  requires  the  statutory  pro- 
tection that  tliis  bill  will  give  it.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  spell  out  the  multiple  use 
purposes  for  which  land  within  recrea- 
tion areas  can  be  used — subject,  of  course, 
to  regulation  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  protect  the  scenery  and  historic 
values  of  the  area. 

The  legislation  extends  the  boimdaries 
of  the  Glen  Canyon  northward  to  em- 
brace parts  of  a  remarkable  section  of 
the  country  known  as  the  Maze  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  recreation  area 
and  west  of  Canyonlands  National  Park 
Also  included  are  six  sections  to  the 
south  at  the  lower  tip  of  the  intriguing 
waterpocket  fold. 

.\s  introduced,  the  bill  also  removes 
from  the  recreation  area  two  tracts  in- 
cluded in  the  original  reclamation  with- 
drawal—Sit Down  Bench  and  Warm 
Creek,  approximately  7,836  and  4,964 
acres,  respectively.  These  two  properties 
are  immediately  adjacent  to  Lake  Powell, 
and  are  conveniently  suitable  for  steam 
powerplant  development.  Subsidiaries  of 
three  private  companies  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  them,  and  are  presently 
engaged  in  preliminary  engineering  and 
economic  studies. 

Since  further  economic  development  of 
the  properties  will  require  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  grant  easements 
and  rights-of-way  over,  under,  or  across 
the  Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area,  the 
committee  in  reporting  the  bill,  has 
stipulated  that  said  easements  and 
rights-of-ways  should  be  authorized  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
indicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  In- 


terior Committee  that  it  has  "ample  au- 
thority to  permit  the  use  of  Federal  lands 
within  the  national  recreation  area  for 
the  purposes  stated  by  the  company  or 
companies.  The  proposed  industrial  de- 
velopment is  most  important  to  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  27,  several 
conservation  groups  recommended  that 
the  entire  drainage  of  the  Escalante 
River,  which  lies  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  recreation  area,  be  set  aside  as  a 
wilderness  area,  and  asked  that  the  Es- 
calante, included  within  the  boundaries 
of  Glen  Canyon,  be  so  designated.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  co.mmittee  has  requested 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  study  of  the  E.?calante  section  and 
send  its  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
Riess;  for  example,  suitability  as  a  wil- 
derness. 

In  the  canyonlands  enlargement  bill, 
the  Committee  noted  the  request  of  the 
State  of  Utah  that  corridors  be  desig- 
nated for  adequate  scenic  highways  as 
provided  in  its  report. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
however  that  specific  areas  for  corridors 
should  not  be  spelled  out  in  this  or  in 
the  Recreation  Area  legislation.  This  is 
in  conformity  with  existent  regulations: 
that  is.  Section  4if  •  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  park  or  recreation  land  for 
highway  purposes  unless  there  is  no  feas- 
ible or  prudent  alternative.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  strongly  endorsed  and 
made  it  part  of  the  legislative  history 
that  "adequate  scenic  highways"  should 
be  built  and  that  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  is  obligated  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  assuring  "accessibility  for  the 
average  American  to  enjoy  our  great 
scenic  heritage"  in  Canyonlands. 

The  bill  as  reported  reaflBrms  con- 
tinued authority  for  the  removal  of  both 
leasable  and  nonleasable  minerals  from 
the  recreation  area,  and  for  the  contin- 
ued issuance  of  grazing  permits.  It  also 
permits  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
in  accordance  with  State  law. 

Nearly  all  of  the  land  in  the  recrea- 
tion area  is  pubhc  land.  The  cost  of 
acquiring  the  160  acres  of  private  land 
is  set  at  $175,000.  The  administrative 
costs  of  operating  the  a'ea  will  not  be 
increased  by  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  before  us  is  to  establish  by 
statute,  and  clarify  the  uses  and 
boundaries  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Nationed 
Recreation  Area,  the  giant  scenic  recre- 
ation resource  created  in  Utah  and 
Arizona  by  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River. 

This  recreation  area  was  established  by 
administrative  action  in  1965  on  land 
withdrawn   from   public   entry   for   the 


Glen  Canyon  Resen'oir  project.  The  bill 
would  reduce  by  some  40.000  acres  the 
size  of  the  original  recreation  area,  and 
would  embrace  a  territory  of  approxi- 
mately 1.154.638  acres  of  land  and  water. 

Most  of  the  area  is  rough  and  beautiful 
canyon  coimtry  which  has  been  known 
to  various  Indian  tribes  for  over  2,000 
years.  Scattered  through  it  are  relics  of 
ancient  settlements  and  people.  To  this 
scenic  and  historic  region  have  been 
added  the  beauty  and  recreational  lure 
of  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Powell,  and 
the  engineering  marvels  of  the  ma.v=ive 
concrete  dam  of  Glen  Canyon  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monument  abuts  the 
recreation  area  as  does  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  area  has  become  a  great  recrea- 
tion magnet,  and  last  year  it  attracted 
over  781,000  people.  It  is  expected  that 
by  1975  over  I'a  million  people  will  be 
nsiting  Glen  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  annually. 

The  area  requires  the  statutory  pro- 
tection that  this  bill  will  give  it.  V/e  also 
need  to  spell  out  the  multiple  use  pur- 
poses for  which  land  within  recreation 
areas  can  be  used— subject,  of  course,  to 
regulation  by  the  National  Park  Ser\-ice 
to  protect  the  scenery  and  historic  values 
of  the  area. 

The  bill  a.s  introduced  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  north- 
ward to  embrace  parts  of  a  remarkable 
section  of  the  country  known  a.s  the  Maze 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Glen  Can- 
yon Recreation  Area  and  west  of  Can- 
yonlands National  Park.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  to  include  .-ix  sections  to 
the  south  at  the  southernmost  tip  of  the 
waterpocket  fold.  Tliese  are  both  spec- 
tacular and  unique  areas  and  should  be 
protected. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  al.^o  removed 
from  the  recreation  area  tv.o  tracts  in- 
cluded in  the  original  reclamation  with- 
drawal— Sit  Down  Bench  and  Warm 
Creek,  approximately  7,836  and  4.964 
acres  respectively.  These  two  areas  are 
immediately  adjacent  to  Lake  Powell, 
and  are  suitable  for  steampover  plant 
development. 

Subsidiaries  of  three  private  com- 
panies have  expressed  an  interest  in 
them,  and  are  presently  engaged  in  pre- 
liminary engineering  and  economic 
studies. 

Since  further  economic  development 
of  the  properties  will  require  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  grant  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way  over,  under  or 
across  the  Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area, 
the  committee,  in  reporting  the  bill,  has 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
allowing  these  things  to  be  done. 

The  Department  of  the  Intenor  has 
indicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  that  it  has  • 

Ample  authority  to  permit  the  tise  of  Fed- 
eral lands  within  the  national  recreation 
area  for  the  purposes  stated  by  the  com- 
pany •  •  •. 

There  must  be  no  question  about  this 
authority,  or  the  exercise  of  it.  The  cost 
of  the  completed  project  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $900  million,  and  no  company 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  this  kind 
of  investment  without  assurance  of  full 
access  to  its  property.  The  proposed  de- 
velopment is  most  important  to  the  econ- 
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omy  of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  especially 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  27.  several 
conservation  groups  recommended  that 
the  entire  drainage  of  the  Escalante 
River,  which  lies  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  recreation  area,  be  set  aside  as  a 
wilderness  area,  and  asked  that  the  Es- 
calante be  included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Glen  Canyon. 

The  Committee  has  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  make  a  study  of 
the  Escalante  watershed  and  send  its 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

In  the  Canyonlands  enlargement  bill, 
the  committee  noted  the  request  of  the 
State  of  Utah  that  corridors  be  desig- 
nated for  adequate  scenic  highways  as 
provided  in  its  report  as  follov.-s: 

The  committee  endorses  the  State  program 
of  providing  corridors  of  adequate  scenic 
highways  leading  to  recreational  and  park 
reservations.  It  is  an  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
In  assuring  accessibility  lor  the  average 
American  to  enjoy  our  great  scenic  heritage, 
such  as  exists  in  this  wild  and  beautiful  sec- 
tion of  Utah. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  specific  areas  for  corridors  should 
not  be  spelled  out  in  this  the  National 
Park  or  the  recreation  area  bills  in  the 
interest  of  later  flexibility:  however,  the 
committee  strongly  endorsed  and  made 
it  part  of  the  legislative  history  that 
"adequate  scenic  highways"  should  be 
built  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  obligated  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
in  assuring  "accessibility  for  the  average 
American  to  enjoy  our  great  scenic  heri- 
tage" in  canyonlands.  It  is  implicit  that 
this  same  position  applies  on  the  rec- 
reation area.  It  must  be  perfectly  clear 
that  appropriate  roads  should  be  built  to 
enable  our  people  to  enter  and  use  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area. 

The  bill  as  reported  reaffirms  continued 
authority  for  the  removal  of  both  leas- 
able and  nonleasable  minerals  from  the 
recreation  area,  and  for  the  continued 
issuance  of  grazing  permits.  It  also  per- 
mits hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  in 
accordance  with  State  law. 

Nearly  all  of  the  land  in  the  recreation 
area  i.^  public  land.  The  cost  of  acquiring 
the  160  acres  of  private  land  is  set  at 
$175,000,  The  administrative  costs  of  op- 
erating the  area  will  not  be  increased  by 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  as  amended,  be 
passed. 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    727 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendments  No.  727  and  ask  that  they  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  v.ill  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

On  page  3.  line  18  and  line  22.  change  the 
word  "may"  In  each  line  to  "shaU". 

On  page  6.  add  a  new  section  6  as  follows; 

'Under  such  regulations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
grant  easements  and  rights-of-way  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  upon.  over,  under, 
across  or  along  any  component  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  If  he  finds 
that  such  easements  and  rights-of-way  would 
not  have  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
administration  of  the  National  Recreation 
Area  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

On  page  6.  renumber  section  6  as  section  7. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous content  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  modified  by  striking 
the  first  se\en  words  on  line  4  and  chang- 
ing the  't"  to  a  capital  "T"  so  that  it  will 
then  begin  'The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
the  Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment,  and  it  is  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
has  to  do  With  is  the  fact  that  adjacent 
to  the  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  there  is  a  vast  coal  deposit  in  the 
plaleai  there.  For  some  time,  negotia- 
tion.s  have  been  cari'ied  on  with  a  group 
of  electric  utility  companies  who  intend 
to  build  there  a  generating  plant,  using 
coal,  to  send  the  electricity  over  long- 
distance lines  to  southern  California  and 
other  areas  where  there  is  a  growing  pow- 
er demand. 

Adjustments  have  been  made  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  so  that 
it  would  be  an  adequate  site  for  the  plant, 
but  what  will  be  nocessarj'  is  that  there 
be  a  way  to  take  the  powerlines  out  when 
the  electricity  is  generated. 

There  of  course  will  have  to  be  roads 
and  some  of  them  may  touch  the  recre- 
ation area.  There  is  e^en  the  possibility 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  an 
easement  for  other  types  of  facilities. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  grant  these  easements  and 
rights-of-way  upon  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  if  he  finds  that  such  easements 
and  rights-of-way  would  not  have  signifi- 
cant or  adverse  effects  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  recreation  areas. 

This  has  been  discussed  at  consider- 
able length.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  be  made  use  of.  It 
is  of  great  interest,  of  course,  to  my 
State  of  Utah.  They  expect  to  invest  $900 
million  in  its  construction  so  that,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  that  investment  they 
need  to  have  as.surance  that  they  will  be 
granted  the  rights-of-way  on  a  nondis- 
criminatoiT  basis;  but  the  Secretary  does 
retain  the  right  to  determine  where  that 
shall  b  ^  done,  so  that  it  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  recreational  values  of  the  area. 

This  is  a  good  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss),  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, has  discussed  this  amendment,  as 
modified,  with  me. 

As  modified,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 
I  concur  in  its  passage. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
population  grows,  there  is  increasing 
and  constant  demand  for  better  recrea- 
tional facilities.  To  meet  these  needs,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  creating  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreational  Area.  I 
support  this  bill  because  I  think  it  will 
be  significant  to  the  people  of  the  West 
At  the  same  time  we  are  improving  our 
recreational  facilities,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  produce 
more  and  more  electrical  power. 

Recently    Interior    Secretary    Walter 


Hickel  approved,  after  many  years  of  de- 
lay, the  water  contract  for  the  Kaiparo- 
wits  project  in  southeastern  Utah.  I  had 
worked  for  this  accomplishment  for 
many  years,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
when  it  came  to  fruition  under  the  Nixon 
administration.  In  creating  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Area  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  write  into  the  law  certain  right- 
of-way  authority  for  the  Kaiparowits 
project.  Such  an  amendment  is  being 
offered  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Moss, 
and  I  fully  support  it.  The  amendment 
will  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  easement  and  rights-of-way  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  upon,  over,  un- 
der, across,  or  along  any  component  of 
the  Glen  Canyon  Recreational  Area.  I 
point  out  that  in  signing  the  contract 
with  the  three  participating  companies 
who  will  develop  Kaiparowits,  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  acting  for  the  U.S. 
Government,  wrote  into  the  contract 
very  stringent  water  and  air  pollution 
guidelines. 

In  supporting  the  amendment,  I  wish 
to  point  out  how  important  Kaiparowits 
is  to  the  State  of  Utah  and  to  the  sur- 
rounding areas.  The  cost  of  the  project 
is  estimated  to  be  aroimd  $900  million 
and  will  have  a  projected  work  force  of 
2,000  employees.  It  will  generate  ulti- 
mately between  5  and  6  million  kilowatts 
of  electricity  and  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  taxes  a  great  deal  of  income. 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  to  have 
this  kind  of  power  generating  project 
along  with  a  beautiful  national  park  rec- 
reational area.  We  have  come  too  far  in 
both  projects,  Kaiparowits  and  the  Glen 
Canyon  Recreational  Area,  to  scuttle 
one  or  the  other.  Both  are  vital  to  the 
economic  and  recreational  health  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  consequently,  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Moss  to 
grant  the  rights-of-way  for  the  Kaiparo- 
wits project. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  the  neces- 
sity for  the  amendment.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  amendments  No.  727,  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    779 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendment  No.  779  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  6.  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  State  of  Utah,  acting 
through  its  State  road  commission,  is  au- 
thorized to  constrvict  and  maintain  a  high- 
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way  to  secondary  standards  as  defined  by  the 
./inierlcan  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ftclals  within  the  corridors  to  be  surveyed 
and  commencing  from  Glen  Canyon  City 
through  the  Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area  to 
Bullfrog  Basin;  and  from  Utah  Highway  95 
near  Kite  through  the  Glen  Canyon  Recrea- 
tion Area  to  the  Canyonlands  National  Park 
boundary  and  connecting  with  a  State  road 
through  Canyonlands  National  Park  to  a 
junction  with  Utah  Highway  279  near  Moab. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct  and  maintain  markers 
^d  other  Interpretive  devices  typical  of  na- 
tional park  areas  providing  such  markers  or 
devices  do  not  violate  current  highway 
safety  standards.  The  Secretary  is  further 
authorized  to  connect  with  such  routes  those 
park  roads  and  trails  which  he  determines 
desirable.  Any  such  road  so  constructed  with- 
in such  corridors  by  the  Utah  State  Road 
Commission  shall  be  permanently  kept  open 
for  general  public  travel. 

"(C)  The  State  of  Utah  shall  have  full  au- 
thority to  regulate  traffic  and  enforce  the 
highway  laws  relating  to  highway  use  in  the 
State  of  Utah  with  respect  to  any  road  con- 
structed pursuant  to  this  section.  The  right- 
of-way  shall  vest  with  the  United  States 
subject  to  the  perpetual  use  of  same  as  a 
public  highway  so  long  as  needed  for  such 
purpose,  as  determined  by  the  Utah  State 
Road  Commission.". 

On  page  6.  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  6.  '  and 
insert  "Sec.  7.". 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
really  the  second  part  of  a  necessary 
two-part  amendment,  or  atftendment  to 
two  bills  to  accomplish  what%  sought  to 
accomplish  by  the  amendment  I  offered 
toS.  26. 

Since  we  had  a  record  vote  on  that  and 
the  Senate  expressed  itself.  I  will  be 
happy  to  suggest  that  we  have  a  voice 
vote  at  this  time  on  this  amendment, 
without  any  further  discussion. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  that  is  en- 
tirely agreeable  with  me  as  the  manager 
in  charge  of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  when  we  laid  out  the  program 
for  the  day  on  the  two  bills,  S.  26  and  S. 
27.  They  are  related.  The  same  argument 
that  could  be  made  on  the  Bennett 
amendment  to  S.  26  can  be  made  on  this 
same  amendment  to  S.  27.  Therefore.  I 
see  no  reason  to  remake  that  argument 
and  am  perfectly  willing  to  rely  on  a 
voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett », 
No.  779. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Alan  Nedry  of 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  26, 1970. 
Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss  :  This  will  supplement 
our  conference  of  Wednesday  wherein  repre- 
sentatives from  your  office  and  from  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  a  representative  from  the  Solici- 
tor's office.  Department  of  the  Interior,  dis- 
cussed a  proposed  amendment  to  your  bill 


which  would  establish  by  statut^e  the  Glen 
Canyon   National   Recreation   Area,  S.   27. 

As  you  know  and  as  was  spelled  out  in 
the  Committee  report  (S.  Kept.  91-924), 
there  Is  considerable  interest  In  developing  a 
power  generating  facility  which  would  ulti- 
mately have  a  capacity  of  5-6  million  kilo- 
watts. It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  cf  this 
project  would  be  about  $900  million.  Those 
of  us  who  are  associated  in  considering  this 
prospective  development  further  estimate 
that  upon  completion  of  the  total  project — 
after  about  ten  years — some  2.000  employees 
would  be  needed  to  op>erate  the  coal  mines 
and  the  powerplants.  Payroll  would  probably 
exceed  $70,000  per  day,  and  supplies  and 
servlcee  for  the  operation  of  the  facility  would 
be  on  the  order  of  $12  million  annually.  We 
estimate  that  royalty  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  at  the  rate  of  17.5c  per 
ton  of  coal  mined.  On  a  production  of  15 
mUlion  tons  annually,  this  would  generate 
over  $2.5  million  of  income,  of  which  37.51, 
or  about  $1  million,  would  be  returned  to 
the  State  of  Utah  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act. 

You  will  also  recall  that  as  a  further  step 
In  the  projected  development  of  this  power- 
site,  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  three 
electric  utilities  involved  executed  a  "Con- 
tract for  Water  Service  from  Lake  Powell" 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
October  2.  1969  (Contract  No.  14-06-400- 
5139).  It  is  my  recollection  that  you  par- 
ticipated in  the  signing  ceremony  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  when  Secretary- 
Hickel  executed  this  contract  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  You  may  also  recall  that 
the  water  contract  calls  for  very  stringent 
water  and  air  pollution  controls  as  a  condi- 
tion for  using  Lake  Powell  waters. 

With  respect  to  our  conference  of  Wednes- 
day, as  I  explained  to  you  and  your  associ- 
ates, to  further  the  development  of  these 
resources  for  power  generation  purposes  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  easements  and 
rights-of-way  over  limited  portions  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  to 
accommodate  necessary  transmission  lines, 
roads,  pipelines  and  other  related  facilities. 
It  was  to  that  end  that  we  discussed  an 
amendment  which  you  would  consider  offer- 
ing during  consideration  of  S.  27  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  language  which 
you  have  proposed  would  read  as  follows: 

"Tl-ie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  grant 
easements  and  rights-of-way  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  upon.  over,  under,  across 
or  along  any  component  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  If  he  finds  that 
such  easements  and  rights-of-way  would  not 
have  significant  adverse  effects  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Recreation  Area 
pursuant  to  this  Act." 

I  have  reviewed  this  proposed  amendment 
with  our  General  Counsel.  We  are  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  granting  such  easements  and 
rights-of-way  so  as  to  minimize  scenic  and 
environmental  impact.  However.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  plan  and  fund  a  facility  of  this 
size  if  It  were  to  be  deemed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  had  a  veto  over  whether 
such  easements  and  rights-of-way  were  to 
be  issued  under  the  authority  granted  him 
in  the  above  amendment.  Therefore,  the  find- 
ing to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  would  not  be 
premised  on  whether  such  grant  should  be 
made,  but  whether  the  location  of  the  grants 
would  be  so  Inconsistent  with  the  use  and 
purposes  of  the  Area  as  to  have  significant 
adverse  effects  on  the  Area. 

The  amendment  which  you  have  proposed 
also  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  grant  easements  and  rights- 
of-way  on  a  "nondiscriminatory  basis".  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  such  phrase  Is  In- 
tended to  mean  that  such  easements  and 
rights-of-way  will  be  granted  on  the  same 
basis  and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
to  anyone  receiving  such  grants  without  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  entity  to  whom  such 


grant  Is  made.  In  other  words,  all  classes  or 
tvpes  of  applicants  shall  be  treated  on  the 
same  nondiscriminatory  basis  with  respect  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  such 
rights-of-way  or  easements 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter,   and   if   we   can  be   of 
further  assistance,  please  advise. 
Verv  truly  yours. 

Alan  M.  Nedry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Ken- 
nedy). The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill 
pass? 

The  bill  (S.  27 1  was  passed,  as  follows: 
s    27 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  use 
and  enjoyment  of  Lake  Powell  and  lands 
adjacent  thereto  in  the  State  of  Arizona  and 
Utah  and  to  preserve  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment of  the  area,  there  is  established  the 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreution  Area  to 
comprise  the  area  generally  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled  "Boundary  Map.  Glen  Can- 
von  National  Recreation  Area",  numbered 
ARIZONA-UTAH-GLC  91001,  and  dated  M.oy 
1970.  which  is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  office  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior.  When 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  linds  that  two 
tracts  of  land  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of 
the  national  recreation  area  at  Sit  Down 
Bench  and  Warm  Creek,  compnsaig  seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres 
and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
six  acres,  respectively,  are  not  needed  or 
used  for  powerslte  development  or  related 
facilities,  he  may  add  the  lands  to  the  area 
by  publication  of  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  from  time  to  time  he  may 
make  other  boundary  revislon-s  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  total  acreage  of  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  may  not  exceed  one 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  recreation  area,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  acquire  land  and  interests  in 
land  bv  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  by  exchange,  except 
that  land  owned  by  a  State,  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  an  Indian  tribe  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
owner. 

(b)  When  acquiring  property  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  recreation  area,  and  In  ex- 
change therefor  he  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally 
owned  property  under  his  Jurisdiction  which 
he  classifies  as  "suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
dispo.sal  and  which  Is  located  in  the  same 
State  as  the  non-Federal  property  to  be  ac- 
quired The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal, 
or  If  they  are  not  approximately  equal  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment 
of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  require. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  mineral  rights  reserved  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe  under  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  September  2.  1958  (72  Stat  1686 1,  or 
the   rights   reserved    to    the    Navajo    Indian 
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TVlbal  Council  In  said  section  2  with  respect 
to  the  vise  of  the  lands  there  described  under 
the  heading  "PARCEL  B". 

Sec,  3  (ai  The  lands  »1thln  the  national 
recreation  area,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  are  withdrawn  from  location,  entry, 
and  patent  under  the  United  States  mining 
laws  Under  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  permit  the  removal  of  the  noniea-sable 
minerals  from  lands  or  Interests  in  lands 
within  'he  national  recreation  area  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  section  10  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  1939.  as  amended  (53  Stat.  1196: 
43  U.8.C.  387  et  seq.),  and  he  shall  permit 
the  removal  of  lea^^able  minerals  from  lands 
or  Interests  in  lands  within  the  recreation 
area  In  accordance  with  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as  amended  (30 
use,  181  et  seq.).  or  the  Acquired  Lands 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  August  7,  1947  (30 
use.  351  et  seq  » ,  if  he  finds  that  such  dis- 
position would  not  have  significant  adverse 
effects  on  the  Glen  Canyon  project  or  on 
the  administration  of  the  national  recreation 
area  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  All  receipts  derived  from  permits  and 
leases  issued  on  lands  in  the  national  recre- 
ation area  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25.  1920.  as  amended,  or  the  Act 
of  August  7.  1947.  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
provided  in  the  applicable  Act;  and  receipts 
from  the  disposition  of  nonleasable  minerals 
within  the  recreation  area  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Sec.  4,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  develop  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C.  1  e: 
seq.).  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and 
with  any  other  statutory  authority  available 
to  him  for  the  conservation  and  management 


of  natural  resources  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  authority  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act:  Provided  however,  That  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  affect  or  Interfere  with  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
granted  by  Public  Law  485,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  second  session,  to  operate  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  for  river  regulation,  irriga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power. 

Sec,  5,  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  the  lands  and  waters 
under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  recreation 
area  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  respective  State  fish  and  game  com- 
missions, may  issue  regulations  designating 
zones  where  and  establishing  periods  when 
no  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  jurisdiction  or 
responsibilities  of  the  States  of  Utah  and 
Arizona  under  other  provisions  of  State  laws 
with  respect  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

Sec,  6.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  shall 
grant  easements  and  rights-of-way  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  upon,  over,  under,  across 
or  along  any  component  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area.  If  he  linds  that 
such  easements  and  rights-of-way  would  not 
have  significant  adverse  effects  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Recreation  Area 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Vir.ciinia  > .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  fui-ther  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  Monday  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  16,  1970,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  15,  1970: 

Diplomatic  A>fD  Foreign  Service 

Emory  C.  Swank,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  one. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Cambodia. 
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The  Hou£e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He 
is  good:  for  His  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever.— Psalm  118:  29. 

O  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  and  from  whom  flows  the 
life  that  is  in  us  all.  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
mercies  which  daily  attend  our  days.  For 
family  and  friends,  for  homes  in  which 
love  rules  lor  churches  in  which  we  can 
worship  as  we  desire,  and  for  a  Nation 
that  is  free,  we  thank  Thee.  For  tasks 
which  make  us  strong,  for  truth  which 
enforces  our  endeavors  for  justice,  and 
for  love  which  enfolds  us  in  our  search  for 
peace,  we  thank  Thee. 

Strengthen  us  to  struggle  against  every 
enemy  of  the  human  spirit,  to  stand  val- 
iantly for  what  is  true,  right,  and  good, 
and  help  us  so  to  live  our  own  lives  that 
when  night  comes  we  may  not  only  re- 
ceive praise  from  Thee  but  may  also  have 
the  inner  assurance  of  having  fought  a 
good  flght  and  having  kept  the  faith. 

Bless  our  dear  ones  with  the  gift  of 
Thy  grace,  comfort  the  sorrowing,  heal 
the  sick,  and  give  light  to  all  who  sit  in 
darkness.  Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy 
favor  and  bring  peace  to  all  the  nations : 
So  may  Thy  kingdom  come  and  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth,  to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills,  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  July  8.  1970: 

HR.  1698,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeck 
Kuncek: 

HR.  2275  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.: 

HR,  2315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseflna 
PoMcar  Abutan  Pullar; 

HR,  3908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth B.  Borgnlno: 

H  R.  4246.  An  act  to  discontinue  the  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  as  to  the  adminis- 
trative settlement  of  personal  property 
claims  of  military  personnel  and  civilian  em- 
ployees: and 

H.R.  4247.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  make  partial  pay- 
ments on  certain  claims  which  are  certified 
to  Congress  and  to  provide  equivalent  au- 
thority for  administrative  settlement  and 
payment  of  claims  under  section  2733  of  title 
10  "and  section  715  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code. 


On  July  10,  1970: 

H.J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1695,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Caprara: 

HR,  3348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden: 

H.R.  4574.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  certain  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Bonln  Islands: 

H.R.  12941.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  4.180.000  pounds  of  cadmium  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13407.  An  act  to  consent  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Paclflc  Marine  fisheries 
compact; 

H.R.  13740,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kimball 
Bros,  Lumber  Co.; 

H.R.  14118.  An  act  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  15021.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  40.200.000  pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile: 

H.R.  15831.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

HR.  15832.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  castor  oil  from  the  national  stockpile: 

HR,  15833.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  nation.^l 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  15835.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile: 

H.R.  15836.  A  act  to  authorize  the  dispoeal 
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of  type  A,  chemical  grade  manganese  oce 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile; 

H  R.  15837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disp>06al 
of  type  B,  chemical  grade  manganese  ore 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile; 

HR.  15838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  shellac  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R,  15839.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  tungsten  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
tlie  supplemental  stockpile; 

H  R.  15998.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disfKcal 
of  Surinam-type  metallurgical  grade  bauxite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile; 

HR  16289.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  natural  Ceylon  amorphous  lump  graphite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile; 

HR.  16290.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  refractory  grade  ciiromlte  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  16291.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  chrysotile  asbestos  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  16292.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  corundum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

HR.  16295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  natural  battery  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile:  and 

HR.  16297.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rinaton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  7517.  An  act  to  amend  the  Can.^.l  Zone 
Code  to  provide  cost-of-living  adjustments  In 
cash  relief  payments  to  certain  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Oanal  Zone  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12758.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  estabUsh  a  volun- 
teers in  the  park  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2108.  An  act  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expandiiig.  improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2455.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3586.  An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
eligibility  of  new  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopatliy.  pharmacy,  optometry,  vet- 
erinary medicine,  and  podiatry'  for  Institu- 
tional grants  under  section  771  thereof,  to 
extend  and  improve  the  program  relating 
to  training  of  personnel  in  the  allied  health 
profession,  and   for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimc«d  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
16595)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 


the  bill  <H.R.  17711)  entitled  'An  act 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Co- 
operative A.ssociation  Act."  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  Spong, 
Mr.  Eagleton.  and  Mr.  Mathias  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armoimced  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  980  An  act  to  provide  courts  of  the 
United  States  with  Jurisdiction  over  contract 
claims  against  nonaf  ropriated  fund  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


REREFERENCE    OF    H.R,     18365     TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
18365*  to  amend  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  permit  actions  against 
the  United  States  for  damage  to  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  charged  with  committing 
certain  crimes  against  civilians  in  combat 
zones  if  such  members  are  cleared  of 
such  charges,  and  for  other  purposes,  of 
which  I  am  the  author,  and  that  the  bill 
be  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
gotten  the  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONSUMER  AMENDMENT  TO 
QUOTA  BILL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revLse  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  adopted  a 
watered-down  version  of  my  consumer 
amendment  to  the  quota  bill. 

It  was  my  hope  that  there  could  be  a 
modest  recognition  of  consumer  rights 
in  the  items  which  are  to  receive  special 
shelter  and  protection. 

The  original  language  of  my  amend- 
ment authorized  the  President  to  suspend 
the  quota  provisions,  upon  advice  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that  whole- 
sale prices  of  items  affected  by  the  quotas 
provided  by  the  bill  have  risen  imreason- 
ably  above  the  wholesale  price  index. 

Stanley  Nehmer.  Deputy  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary for  Resources  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  opposed  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  administration.  He 
stated  that  the  President  had  powers 
under  the  bill  to  suspend  quotas  because 
of  "market  disruption"  and  "other  fac- 
i^L-i  lie  nil*:,  deem  relevant."  He  also 
stated  that  price  increases  could  result 
from  other  factors  and  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  feasibihty  of  administer- 
ing the  consumer  provision  because  of  a 
correlation  problem  between  tarifl  sched- 
ules and  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics. 


The  administration  reaction  to  this 
modest  consumer  proposal  reflects  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  concern  for  the  American 
consumer.  The  establisheu  legislative  his- 
tory on  market  disruption  is  completely 
directed  toward  industries  rather  than 
consumers.  It  is  al.'^o  demeaning  to  the 
consumers  interests  to  include  it  among 
"other  factoi's  the  President  may  deem 
relevant"  in  suspending  quotas. 

The  administrations  conrjiaint  about 
the  difficulty  m  correlating  the  wholesale 
price  index  to  tlie  tariff  identification 
nmnbers  is  feeble. 

The  watered-down  amendment  adopt- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  my  proixeal  is  as 
follows : 

New  Section  to  Follow  Sections   103  an'd 
104 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Sections 
103  and  104.  including  the  Implementation  of 
arrangements  or  agreements  provided  for  in 
Section  104.  the  President  may  authorize 
increased  exports  to  the  United  States  or 
entries  and  withdrawals  from  warehouse  for 
cotisumption  in  the  Ur.lted  States  of  any 
category  of  articles  whenever  he  determines 
that  the  supply  of  articles  similar  to  those 
subject  to  limitation  under  such  sections 
will  be  inadequate  to  meet  domestic  demand 
at  reasonable  prices. 

This  is  a  toothless  consumer  provision 
which  does  not  protect  consumer  rights. 
I  am  verj-  skeptical  that  it  can  work. 

This  provision  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee seeks  to  insure  an  adequacy  of  sup- 
plies to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reason- 
able prices.  My  fear  is  that  it  will  result 
in  total  .collaboration  between  domestic 
producers  and  importers  to  develop  a 
neat  arrangement  of  rigging  pricing 
pohcies  for  the  benefit  of  everyone  in- 
volved except  the  consumer. 


NIXONOMIC  GAME  PLAN  IS  ON 
TARGET 

I  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  assured  by  White  House  strategists 
that  the  Nixonomic  game  plan  is  on  tar- 
get. I  have  just  received  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  tally  on  what  the  Nixon  marks- 
manship is  hitting  in  that  target. 

Jobless  rates  in  Orange  County  hit  5.8 
percent.  For  my  area  this  means  32.000 
persons  are  unemployed.  Last  month  800 
people  were  laid  off  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry alone.  They  say  recession  occurs 
when  your  brother-in-law  is  out  of  work. 
Depression  hits  when  you  are  out  of 
work.  A  disturbing  number  of  my  consti- 
tuents are  joining  their  brother-in-law 
in  the  unemployment  office. 

Building  trade  unions  estimate  that 
from  30  percent  to  35  percent  of  their 
skilled  workers  are  jobless.  With  a  great 
need  for  housing,  the  vacancy  rate  in 
apartments  in  Orange  County  is  up  7.9 
percent.  People  out  of  work  cannot  pay 
rent. 

Our  assessment  is  that  the  picture  is 
even  worse  when  one  considers  the 
amount  of  underemployment  caused  by 
displaced  skills  seeking  undercapaclty 
jobs  as  their  only  hope  for  employment. 

Compressed  living  conditions  and  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  below  standard 
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housing  also  contributes  to  a  profile  of 
indignity  and  suffering  not  visible  in  the 
ordinary  reporting  and  statistics. 

More  and  more  people  in  my  area  are 
hoping  that  the  President  will  either 
shift  his  target  or  not  take  such  deadly 
aim. 


RECEDING  FROM  HOUSE  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  S.  1456,  AMENDMENT 
TO  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (S.  1456 >  to 
amend  section  8ct6iili  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent 
legislation,  so  as  to  permit  marketing 
orders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising,  with  the  House  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  recede  from  the 
House  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROPOSED  INVESTIGATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

I  Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution  that  would  es- 
tablish a  joint  congressional  committee 
to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

The  committee  w'ould  undertake  at 
firsthand  an  evaluation  of  packing  plants 
in  which  meat  destined  for  consumption 
in  this  country  is  processed.  Particular 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  imbalances 
and  deficiencies  in  the  level  of  inspection 
provided. 

Included  in  the  study  would  be  foreign 
plants  which  are  approved  for  shipping 
meat  to  the  United  States. 

Serious  complications  have  arisen 
since  implementation  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  of  1968,  and  this  commit- 
tee, to  be  comprised  of  three  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  three 
Members  of  the  Senate,  would  thoroughly 
study  the  Meat  Act  to  determine  whether 
meat  inspection  is  being  effectively  and 
imiformly  administered,  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  act  are  practicable  and 
fair,  and  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
act  relating  to  imported  meat  are  being 
effectively  enforced. 

The  American  people  now  have  the 
highest  quality  of  food  available  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  we  could  not  insure  that  all  Amer- 
icans enjoy  purity  of  all  their  food  prod- 
ucts. By  creating  the  joint  committee 
proposed  in  my  resolution,  we  can  guar- 
antee that  the  people  of  America  will 
purchase  only  that  food  which  is  safe, 
healthful,  and  pure. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chet 
Huntley  has  finally  confessed  to  what 
many  of  us  knew  all  along,  just  by  lis- 
tening to  him.  He  is  a  Nixon  hater.  I 
just  say  he  is  in  good  company.  Alger 
Hiss  will  applaud.  So  will  Arthur  Schle- 
singer  and  Dr.  Spock.  So  will  Jeri-y  Ru- 
bin and  some  Members  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  say  confession  is 
good  for  the  soul.  In  this  case  confession 
is  also  good  for  the  American  people  be- 
cause it  allows  them  to  know  just  where 
Mr.  Huntley  has  stood  all  these  years 
when  he  was  making  the  snide  remarks 
and  the  great  pontifications — as  well  as 
what  he  was  standing  in  when  he  made 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  that  Mr.  Huntley 
leaves  NBC  on  August  1  to  return  to 
Montana.  I  beUeve  he  is  16  years  late. 
Until  then,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Huntley  hardly  has  a  place  among 
those  unbiased  electronic  journalists  we 
watch  nightly.  I  would  hope  that  NBC 
realizes  that  Mr.  Huntley  has  ended  his 
usefulness  to  them  and  has  destroyed  his 
credibility  with  the  American  people. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  16915,  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  16915)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Andrews  of  Alabama.  Kirwan,  Yates, 
Casey,  Evans  of  Colorado.  Mahon,  Bow, 
Lancen,  Reifel.  and  Del  Cl.uvson. 


CHET  HUNTLEY  CONFESSES 

'Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


REPORT  ON  STUDY  OP  EXTENT  TO 
WHICH  PORTIONS  OF  UPPER  NEW 
YORK  STATE  SHOLTID  BE  INCLUD- 
ED IN  EITHER  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
OR  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  iH.  DOC. 
NO.  91-367' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Enclosed  Is  a  report  to  the  Congress: 
A  Study,  with  Recommendations,  of  the 
Extent  to  which  Portions  of  Upper  New 
York  State  Should  be  Included  in  either 
the  New  England  or  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gion. This  report  Is  submitted  In  accord- 
ance with  section  110  of  Public  Law  91- 
123,  amending  section  403  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  403). 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  July  15,  1970. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
DEEPLY  CONCERNED  WITH  PROB- 
LEMS OF  THE   CONSUMER 

'Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understand  that  some  state- 
ments were  made  in  the  House  today 
with  relation  to  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  its 
treatment  of  the  consumers  in  respect  to 
trade. 

I  want  this  House  to  know  that  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  consumer.  They  are  also 
deeply  concerned  with  the  exploitation 
of  human  beings  in  this  world.  When  you 
stop  to  consider  that  some  nations  have 
10-year-old  children  working  in  the  mills 
and  the  factories  for  10  hours  a  day  6 
days  a  week  for  6  cents  an  hour.  This 
in  my  opinion  is  unconscionable  and 
there  is  no  justification  for  it.  If  we  are 
going  to  amend  the  trade  law  to  protect 
the  consumer,  we  certainly  need  further 
amendments  on  that  bill  to  protect  the 
human  beings  of  this  world.  I  say  It  Is 
unconscionable  for  anyone  in  this  Na- 
tion or  any  nation  in  the  world  to  have 
children  work  in  the  mills  for  10  hours  a 
day.  Believe  me,  those  children  never 
reach  the  age  of  30,  and  in  some  of  those 
countries  they  have  the  fattest  grave- 
yards in  the  world.  Those  children  die 
from  malnutrition,  tuberculosis,  and  all 
of  the  dread  diseases  caused  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  human  beings  in  these  vari- 
ous industries  that  are  importing  their 
goods  into  this  country. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  let  us  stand  up  and  do  the  right 
thing.  Let  us  stand  for  the  protection  of 
human  beings  in  this  world  no  matter 
where  they  are. 


MEANINGFUL  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION NEEDED 

'Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  '  Mr. 
Burke). 

Somehow  or  other  I  find  myself  puz- 
zled that  we  seem  now  to  neglect  the 
consumer. 

When  I  was  growing  up  in  Long  Beach, 
Miss.,  when  I  was  13  years  old  I  worked 
in  a  drugstore  as  a  sodajerker.  In  that 
drugstore  there  was  a  sign  which  read, 
"The  customer  is  always  right."  There 
was  a  very  fine  gentleman  who  ran  that 
drugstore.  His  name  was  Day  and  was 
my  friend  for  many  years.  When  I  first 
went  to  work  he  said  to  me,  "Son,  the 
only  way  that  I  stay  in  business  is  by 
pleasing  the  people  who  come  in  here 
and  buy  what  I  sell.  They  trust  me  as  an 
honest  businessman.  And  I  want  them 
to  get  fair  treatment. 

"I  do  not  want  to  sell  them  a  medicine 
that  I  do  not  think  is  the  medicine  that 
the  doctor  prescribed.  I  do  not  want  to 
sell  them  something  so  that  they  can 
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come  back  and  say,   'Look.  You  were 

dishonest  with  me.'  " 

Somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
fine  concept  of  trust  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  seller  is  not  so 
prevalent  now. 

Tuday.  in  many  places,  there  seems  to 
be  open  battle  between  buyer  and  seller. 

I  would  hope,  before  this  Congress 
adjOurns,  that  we  will  consider  mean- 
ingful consumer  legislation;  not  legisla- 
tion designed  to  punish  anyone  or  to 
harm  American  industry,  which  every- 
one knows  is  the  greatest  system  in  the 
world,  but  legislation  that  gives  tlie  con- 
sumer the  kind  of  a  break  that  that  fine 
man  who  ran  that  drugstore  insisted  on 
giving  the  people  who  came  into  that 
store  when  I  worked  there  43  years  ago. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MANAG- 
ERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  16916,  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  16916)  making  appro- 
priatioiis  for  the  OfQce  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 
"  There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report    (H.  Doc.  No.  91-1306) 

The  Committee  oX  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16916)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes."  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6,  12,  14.  26.  27,  28,  29,  30. 
31  and  39. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  4.  10,  11,  13,  16.  17.  19.  20.  21.  22. 
25.  35.  36,  37  and  40,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  '•$551.068.0O0";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  ps  foUows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  .said  amendment 
insert  •$536,068,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amendment 
Insert  "$143,393,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amendment 
Insert  "950.000.000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  ai  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "$1,846,968,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  Houss 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  b\  said  amendment 
insert  "$21,250,000";  and  the  Senat-e  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18-  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$494,196.000';  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$967,880,000":  arid  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "67,000,000";  arid  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sajne. 

Amendment  numl>ered  32:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$85,040,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow?: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .'aid  amend- 
ment insert  "$7,092,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$11,000,000";  and  the  Senat? 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  number  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "211";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  3.  9  and 
38. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

William  H.  Natches, 

Neal  Smith. 

W.  R.  Hull.  Jr. 

Bob  Casey, 

George  Mahon, 

Robert  H  Michel. 

G.lRNFR    E.    SHRIVER. 

Charlotte  T.  Reid, 
Prank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  tiie  Part  of  the  House. 

\V.*RREN  G   Macnvson  (except 

as  to  amendment  39), 
Richard  a.  Russell, 
John  Stennis, 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Norris  Cotton, 
Clifford   P.   Case    (except   as 

to  amendment  39). 
Hiram  L.  Fonc   i  except  as  to 

amendment  391 , 
J.  Caleb  Hoggs  (except  as  to 

amendment  39) , 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16916)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each  of 
sucli  amendments,  namely: 

title  I OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2:  Appropriate 
$551,068,000  for  "School  assistance  in  Fed- 
erally affected  areas"  instead  of  $440,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $673,800,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  provide  S536,- 
068,000  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools  Instead  of  $425,000  000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $658,800,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  oiler  a  mot;oii  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  mcorporater,  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  full  en- 
titlement under  section  3iai  for  "hardrO-.lp" 
districts  and  restores  House  language 
stricken  by  the  Senate  providing  90  percent 
of  entitlement  under  section  3ia)  and  100 
percent  of  amounts  payable  under  section  6. 

Amendment  No  4:  Provides  f^r  allocation 
of  funds  under  parts  A.  B.  and  C  of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  .Secondary  Education 
Act  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
only  part  A  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  5:  Provlde.s  that  $143,393,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education"  shall  be 
for  supplementary  renters  and  services  under 
title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  instead  of  $137,393,000  as  pro'- 
posed  by  the  House  and  $150,393,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  6:  Provides  that  $29,750,- 
000  of  the  a.mount  appropriated  for  "Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education"  shall  be 
for  strengthening  State  dep.irtments  of  edu- 
cation under  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  .^ct  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $33,750,000  as  proposed  by 
tlie  Senate, 

Amendment  No  7:  Provides  that  $50,000.- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education"  shall  be 
for  equipment  ^nd  minor  remodeling  under 
title  III-A  of  the  National  Defence  Education 
Act  Instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $79,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8  Appropriates  $1,846.- 
968.000  for  "Elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation" Instead  of  $1,808.968  000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,898,168,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  the  amount  appropriated  includes  $10.- 
000.000  for  dropout  prevention.  Instead  of 
$8,000,000  as  provided  by  the  House  and  $15.- 
000.000  as  provided  by  the  Senate,  and  $25,- 
000.000  for  bilingual  education  as  provided 
by  the  H:^use,  Instead  of  $31,000,000  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  Within  the  total  amount 
for  bilingual  education.  $1,000,000  is  specif- 
ically for  schools  on  Indian  resprvations.  .as 
authorized  by  sertion  705  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act 

Amendment  No  9:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  rffer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  re- 
late.*; to  the  minimum  trrant  which  a  State 
may  receive  under  title  1-A  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Amendment  No  10:  Modifies  language  to 
conform  with  .Amendment  No.  4 

Amendment  No.  11:  Provides  that  $1  000.- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped"  shall  be  for  special 
programs  for  children  with  specific  learning 
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disabilities  under  part  G  of  the  Educa:ion 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  House  made  no  provision  for 
these  programs. 

Amendment  No.  12;  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  that  $4,000,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  •'Vocational  and 
adult  educ.Htion"  shall  be  for  residential  vo- 
cational schools  under  section  151  of  the 
Vocational   Education  Act. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  citing  part  C  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  which  requires  10 
percent  of  the  amounts  allocated  to  the 
States  for  basic  vocailonal  education  grants 
to  be  usi>d  for  research.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  this  provis.on  is  adopted  on  a 
trial  basis  for  one  year,  and  that  the  results 
will  be  reviewed  before  a  decision  is  made  to 
Include  it  in  next  year's  appropriation  bill. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Provides  that  $350,- 
336,000  of  the  appropriation  for  "Vocational 
and  adult  education"  shall  be  for  basic 
grants  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$346,336,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amer.dment  No.  15:  Provides  that  .?21.250.- 
000  of  the  appropriation  for  "Vocational  and 
adult  education"  shnll  be  for  consumer  and 
hoi.iemaking  education  Instead  of  $17,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $25,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Noe.  16  and  17:  Insert  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  citing  par:  I 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  which  au- 
thorizes grants  for  curriculum  development. 

Amendment   No.    18;    Appropriates   $494,- 
196  000  for  "VocaUonal  and  adult  education 
Instead   of   $490,446,000   as   proposed   by   the 
House  and  $497,946,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment  No.  19:  Provides  that  S16  000.- 
000  of  the  appropriation  for  "Vocational  and 
adult  education"  shall  be  for  exemplary  pro- 
grams under  part  D  of  the  Vocation.il  Edu- 
cation Act  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
This  will  make  $4,000,000  available  for  cur- 
riculum development. 

Amendments  Nos.  20  and  21:  Insert  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  citing  part  A 
of  Utle  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  which 
authorizes  grants  for  instructional  equip- 
ment 

Amendment  No.  22:  Inserts  Ir.nguage  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate  citing  title  I  of  the 
H'gher  Education  Facilities  Act  which  au- 
thorizes grants  for  construction  of  under- 
graduate academic  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $967.- 
880,000  for  "Higher  education".  Instead  ol 
$899,880,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
$1,046,670,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  amount  ap- 
propriated Includes  $160,000,000  for  college 
work-study  and  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams as  proposed  by  the  House,  Instead  of 
$176,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  $243,- 
000.000  for  student  loans  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Instead  of  $229,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  $10,080,000  for  aid  to  land- 
grant  colleges,  instead  of  $8,080,000  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  House  and  $12,120,000  aa,,pro- 
posed  by  the  Senate,  $8,000,000  for  foreign 
language  training  and  area  studies  Instead 
of  $6,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$15,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  No 
funds  are  provided  for  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  undergraduate  facilities  except  for 
those  specifically  earmarked  by  Amendment 
No  25  for  public  community  colleges  and 
technical  Institutes.  The  Senate  Included 
$28,050,000  for  grants  for  construction  of 
other  undergraduate  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Provides  that  $7,000,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Higher 
education"  shall  be  for  Instructional  equip- 
ment Instead  of  $14,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  made  no  provision 
for  this  program. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Provides  that  $43,000,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Higher 


education'  shall  be  for  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  made  no  provision  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Provides  that  $167.- 
700.000  of  the  amount  appropr.ated  for 
"Higher  education"  shall  be  for  educational 
opportunity  grants,  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  Instead  of  $185,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  27:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $4,500,000  for  Initial  funding  of  six  pro- 
grams proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  28,  29,  30,  and  31:  Re- 
store House  language  stricken  by  the  Senate 
and  delete  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
providing  a  separate  appropriation  for  the 
"Teacher  Corps  "  and  appropriate  $135,300,000 
for  "Education  professions  development"  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  Instead  of  $105,000.- 
000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate,  including 
$30  800.000  for  the  Teacher  Corps  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  Instead  of  a  separate  appro- 
priation of  $40,800,000,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $85,040  - 
000  fcr  "Community  education"  Instead  of 
$71,636,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
$101,794,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  amount  ap- 
propriated includes  $15,325,000  for  college 
library  resources,  instead  of  $9,900,000  as  prc- 
po.'^ed  by  the  House  and  $20,750,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  $3,900,000  for  librarian 
tra'.nlns;  as  proposed  by  the  House,  instead 
of  $8,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
S6. 613. 500  fnr  ca'aioging  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  instead  of  $5,727,000  as  proposed 
bv  the  House  and  $7,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  33:  Provides  thut  $7,092.- 
500  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Com- 
munity education"  shall  be  for  grants  for 
public  library  construction  instead  of  $5.- 
000.000  ;is  proposed  by  the  H'-'Use,  and 
S9. 185.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Provides  that  $11.- 
000.000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
"Community  education"  shall  be  for  educa- 
tional broadcasting  facilities.  Instead  of  $6- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $15- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  .Appropriates  *90.077,- 
000  for  "Researcii  and  training  "  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Instead  of  3105,325.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  the  Secretary  may  exercise  discretion  as 
to  the  distribution  of  the  total  appropriation 
among  the  various  activities,  and  that  they 
wou'.d  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of  an 
additional  $4,000,000  for  experimental 
schools. 

Amendment  No.  36:  .Appropriates  $45,164,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  propcsed 
by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $46,107,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hou.';e. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Strikes  langtiage  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  inserts  langTjage  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  will  permit  loans 
to  be  made  from  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Loan  fund,  to  the  extent  that  amounts 
are  available  from  commitment.^  withdrawn 
prior  to  July  1.  1971,  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  House  language  would 
have  limited  such  loans  to  a  total  of  $10.- 
000,000. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  $75,000.- 
000  for  "Emergency  school  assistance"  In- 
stead of  $150,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TITLE    II GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  39:  Restores  sections  209 
and  210  Included  In  the  House  bill  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Deletes  section  211  In- 


cluded In  the  House  bill  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment     No.     41:     Changes     section 
number. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

William    H.   Natcher, 

Neal  Smith. 

\V.  R.  Hull,  Jr., 

Bob  Casey. 

George  Mahon. 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Garner  E.  Shriver, 

Charlotte  T.  Reid. 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2601. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  ^S. 
i;601)  to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Cle.l:  lead  the  s;atement. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  notice  that  yester- 
day there  was  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest made  that  the  conference  report 
not  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi intends  to  do  about  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
being  read.  I  want  to  ixiint  out  the  fact 
that  there  are  probably  only  50  or  60 
of  us  on  the  floor  now.  The  report  has 
not  been  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
statement  is  not  going  to  be  read  and 
he  has  asked  it  not  be  printed.  I  would 
like  to  find  out  at  some  point  about  the 
contents  of  the  report.  I,  therefor",  "'""t 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  is  in  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  very  con- 
troversial matter.  It  has  involved  pre- 
ventive detention  and  no-knock  provi- 
sions as  well  as  many  other  things.  I 
think  at  some  point  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers ought  to  know  what  finally  came 
out  of  the  conference  and  I  think  the 
public  should,  too.  That  is  why  I  reserved 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  know  from 
the  gentleman  if  we  are  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  through  this  and 
if  at  some  point  we  are  going  to  have  the 
statement  read  or  the  report  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  just  got  the  report  in  the 
back  of  the  Chamber  and  I  will  bet  that 
there  are  not  10  Members  who  have  ever 
seen  the  report. 

At  some  point,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from    Mississippi,    I    think  we 
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should  go  into  some  detail  as  to  what 
is  in  this  conference  report. 
^Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  approached  me  eariier 
about  this  matter.  I  assured  the  gentle- 
man then  and  I  reassure  him  now  that 
the  conferees  are  here  to  answer  such 
questions  as  we  can  about  this  report. 
The  only  reason  I  requested  that  we 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  report 
is  to  attempt  in  a  small  way  to  save  the 
Government  a  small  amount  of  money. 
We  were  advised  that  it  would  cost  about 
$18,000  to  print  the  report  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  requested  that  the  printing  in 
the  Record  be  dispensed  with — the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  is  no  small  printing  item  itself.  I 
do  not  think  the  reading  of  it  word  for 
word  would  make  any  contribution  to 
the  edification  or  Information  of  the 
Members.  So  for  that  reason  and  in  order 
to  expedite  matters  and  in  order  to  econ- 
omize in  the  cost  of  printing  the  con- 
ference report  and  statement — not  to 
conceal  anything,  however — we  have 
asked  that  this  be  waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  as-sure  the  gentleman 
that  we  shall  attempt  to  answer  every 
question  he  propounds  and  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  conceal  anything  or 
foreclose  anyone. 

I  am  aware  of  the  gentleman's  interest 
in  this  legislation.  I  am  aware  of  the  in- 
terest he  manifested  in  the  hearings.  I 
Lnow  the  gentleman  has  some  things  that 
are  on  his  mind  about  which  he  wants  to 
be  informed.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  give  him  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  might  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  If  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest also  includes  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  at  some  point  we  will  have 
In  the  Record  of  the  House  or  of  the  Con- 
gress what  came  out  of  the  conference 
because  most  of  us  do  not  know  what 
happened.  The  conference,  of  course,  was 
closed  and  we  simply  do  not  know  what 
happened. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  re- 
quest did  include  a  waiver  of  the  print- 
ing of  the  statement  of  the  managers 
in  the  Record.  I  offered  that  as  an  econ- 
omy move.  It  would  cost  a  considerable 
m  l""ri  °^  '"^^ey  to  print  this  state- 
ment. The  conference  report  is  now  avaU- 
able  and  filed  in  the  committee  and  in 

m„;;T^'.^"^  *^®^^  ^*"  be  copies  of  It 
mamtained  forever,  I  assume.  In  the  Li- 

Simm^^^^  and  in  the  library  of 

I  personally  think  that  the  ideal  thing 
to  do  u-ould  be  to  waive  the  printing  of 
Recop^  T^'fu*  °^  *^^  manager  in  the 
fhat  If  ?  ^^^  pntleman  feels,  however. 
andVi*""^"^  ^^  P^"*ed  in  the  Record 
Print^^  fli"*'V"'°^  consent  that  it  be  so 
Sose  a2v  ^v?""  I  certainly  shall  not  Inter- 

KoTdtrrso.""'  '  "°"^"  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
Mr.  ADAMS.  As  I  understand  it,  in  the 


unanimous-consent  request  made  by  the 
gentleman  fiom  Mississippi  we  are  now 
talking  about,  is  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  as 
oppjosed  to  the  report  itself? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  referred  to  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  and  I  included  that  in  the 
request. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
include  in  his  request  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  op- 
posed to  the  report  itself,  then  I  would 
not  interpose  an  objection  to  his  request. 
Further,  I  think  this  colloquy  has  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  taking  the  responsibility 
for  what  additional  expense  might  be 
involved  in  printing  it  in  the  Record.  A 
report  should  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  of  the  Members  will  know 
what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me.  I  will  make  that  request 
now. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  my  request, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ivlississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  is  as  follows: 
Statement   of  the   Managers   o.v   the   Part 

of  the  House  on  S.  2061.  District  of  Co- 
lumbu  Codrt  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1970 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
St  the  conference  on  the  d;.iigreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  rf 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  2601)  to  reorga- 
nize the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  In  explanation  cf  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference refXJrt : 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  after  the  en.^ctmg  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill 
with  an  amendment  which  was  a  substitute 
for  both  the  House  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  The  House 
recedes  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  amendment  and  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  House  amendment  and  the  sub- 
stitute agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted 
below  except  for  minor  technical  and 
clarifrtng  changes  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  conference  agreement. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  to 
titles  11,  16,  and  23  (and  sections  thereof) 
are  to  those  titles  (and  sections  thereof i 
in  the  DC.  Code  as  contained  in  the  re- 
vision  made   by   the   conference  substitute 

COURT   reorganization 

Transfer  of  civil  jurisdiction  {3) 
The  House   amendment  provided   for  the 
transfer  of  civil  Jurisdiction  from  the  Unit- 


ed States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  thereafter  in  the  statement  of 
managers  referred  to  as  the  "District  Court  ') 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia established  by  the  Act  (hereafter  in 
the  statement  of  managers  referred  to  as  the 
'Superior  Court")  in  three  stages  with  pro- 
bate, guardianship,  partition  of  property,  and 
other  fiduciary  matters  being  transferred  in 
the  second  st.age.  It  specified  that  pending, 
as  well  as  subsequent,  probate  matters  would 
be  tramferrcd  It  also  provided  transfer  of 
all  local  personal  injury  and  property  dam- 
Bge  cases  (regardle-^s  ot  the  amoimt  in  con- 
troversy) In  the  first  stage. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  tran?;- 
fer  In  four  stages  with  probate,  guardian- 
ship, and  partition  of  property  in  the  founh 
stage  and  other  fiduciary  matters  In  the 
second  stage.  Jurisdiction  over  personal  in- 
Jury  cases  (in  which  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy did  not  exceed  J50.000) .  like  other  civil 
cases,  was  transferred  in  the  first  nage 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  1 1  -  501 
and  11-921  adopts  the  three  stages  of  the 
House  amendment  but  provides  for  trans- 
fer of  probate,  guardianship,  and  p  .rtit.on  of 
property  in  the  tlilrd  stage.  Pending  probate 
and  fiduciary  cases  i  other  than  matters  in 
actual  trial)  are  transferred  a'ong  with  juris- 
diction over  subsequent  cases.  Jurisdiction 
over  local  personal  injury  and  property  dam- 
age cases  (transferred  In  the  first  stagey  is 
subject  to  the  $50,000  Jurisdictional  limit.  In 
addition,  pending  cases  (other  than  matters 
in  actual  trial)  under  chapters  3  7  11  13 
and  15  of  title  21  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  are  also  transferred  at  the  time  i  >ecoiid 
stage)  when  jurisdiction  over  Uiose  cases  Is 
transferred  to  the  Superior  Court  .Section  199 
(b)(3)  of  part  E  of  title  1  of  the  Act  provides 
that  cases  pending  before  the  District  Court 
or  the  Commission  en  Menuu  Health  under 
chapter  5  of  such  title  21  are  to  !je  resolved 
without  reference  to  the  amendments  made 
by  the  Act. 

Jurisdiction  of  interlocutory  appeals  {6} 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
DC.  Court  cf  Appeals  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  interlocutory  criminal  appeals  under 
proposed  sections  23-104  and  23-lllid)(2i 
of  the  DC.  Code  ( Interlocutorv  .appeals  bv 
the  United  States  in  criminal  ca.ses  and  inter- 
locutory appeals  by  the  United  .States  in 
hearings  involving  increased  penalties  for 
subsequent  offenses)  and  also  specified  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction  of  interiocutorv  criminal  ap- 
peals, not  otherwise  covered  bv"the  provision, 
where  a  substantial  question  exists. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  jurisdic- 
tion of  Interlocutory  criminal  appeals  only 
under  proposed  secUon  23-104  of  the  DC 
Code. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  in  sec- 
Uon 11-721  the  House  references  to  both  23- 
104  and  23-lll(di  (2i  but  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  in  omitting  reference  to  inter- 
locutory criminal  appeals  not  otherwise 
covered. 

Small  Claims  and  Corunliation  Branch  (10) 
The  House  amendment  fixed  the  Jurisdic- 
tional limit  of  the  Small  Claims  and  ConcHla- 
tlon  Branch  of  the  Superior  Court  at  $500 
and  required  the  Branch  to  hold  evenirc  ses- 
sions whenever  necessary. 

The  Senate  amendment  fixed  the  limit  at 
•750,  specified  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Branch  was  exclusive,  and  required  the 
Branch  to  hold  at  least  one  evening  session 
per  week. 

The  conference  substitute  in  chapter  13 
of  title  11  adopts  the  Senate  provisions.  It 
Is  provided  that  the  Branch  has  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  action  for  the  recovery  of 
money.  Action*  involving  interests  in  real 
proper^  may  not  be  brought  in  the  Branch; 
and  if.'lnterests  In  real  property  are  raised  lii 
an  action  by  counterclaim  or  any  other  means 
the  Branch   will   certify  the   action   to   the 
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civil  Division.  The  Branch  may  also  certify 
other  cases  to  the  Civil  Division. 
Number  of  judges,  salary,   and   tenure    (II, 
12.  13) 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  thirteen  additional  Judges 
to  the  Superior  Court— ten  judges  upon  en- 
actment of  the  bill  and  three  more  judges 
two  years  later.  Judges  were  to  be  appointed 
for  a  ten  vear  term.  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
judges  would  have  received  $36,000  per  an- 
num and  Superior  Court  Judges,  $34,000  per 
annum. 

The  senate  amendment  provided  twenty- 
three  additional  Judges— ten  upon  enact- 
ment, nine  more  Judges  two  years  after  en- 
actment (6  months  preceding  the  second 
stage  of  transfer  of  Jurisdiction),  and  four 
more  Judges  three  and  one-half  years  after 
enactment.  Appointment  would  have  been 
for  an  initial  four  year  term  with  reappoint- 
ment for  service  during  good  behavior,  sub- 
ject to  mandatorv  retirement  at  age  70.  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  Judges  would  have  received 
95  "c  of  the  salary  of  Federal  appellate  Judges 
which  is  currently  $42,500  and  Superior 
Court  judges.  95%  of  the  salary  of  District 
Court  Judges  which  is  currently  $40,000. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  11-903 
and  m  section  195  provides  for  seventeen 
additional  judges— ten  Judges  upon  enact- 
ment and  seven  more  Judges  eighteen  months 
later  (6  months  preceding  the  second  stage 
of  transfer  of  jurisdiction).  Under  section 
11-1502  judges  are  appointed  for  fifteen 
year  terms  subject  to  mandatory  retirement 
at  age  70.  The  new  term  of  office  will  apply 
only  to  judges  appointed  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  whether  appointed  under  the 
uuthorlz.itlon  for  additional  judges  or  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancies.  In  addition,  the  new 
qualifications  for  judges  will  also  apply  to 
judges  so  appointed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Under  sections  11-703  and  11-904  of  the 
conference  substitute,  the  local  Judges  will 
receive  90^7  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judges  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Thus 
the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  judges  will  receive 
annually  $38,250  (90'"^  of  current  Federal  ap- 
pellate court  salary  rate  of  $42,500).  and  the 
chief  Judge  will  receive  an  additional  $500.00. 
The  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  will  re- 
ceive annually  $36,000  (90 ^r  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  salary  rate  of  $40,000).  and  the 
chief  judge  will  receive  an  additional  $500.00. 
The  new  salary  rates  will  take  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill. 

Judges'  reports  and  meetings  (14) 

The  House  amendment  required  judges  of 
both  courts  to  submit  time  and  attendance 
records  to  their  respective  chief  Judges,  and 
required  Superior  Court  judges  to  meet  as 
specified  in  court  rules  and  at  the  call  of  the 
chief  judge. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  Superior 
Court  judges  to  submit  monthly  written  re- 
porus  to  the  chief  Judge  and  the  Commission 
on  Judicial  DlsabiUtics  and  Tenure,  con- 
taining more  detailed  Information  than  re- 
quired in  the  House  amendment.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  provided  that  Superior 
Court  judges  meet  as  specified  In  court  rules 
and  at  tiie  call  of  the  chief  judge,  but  re- 
quired meetings  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  conference  substitute  In  sections  11- 
709  and  11-909  conforms  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  except  that  the  requirement 
of  monthly  reports  is  made  applicable  to 
both  the  Superior  Court  and  the  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Laur  clerks  for  judges  of  appeals  court  {16) 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  one  law  clerk  per  Judge.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  or  more  law  clerks  per  Judge. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  11- 
708  permits  the  appointment  of  one  law  clerk 
per  associate  Judge    and   permits  the  chief 


Judge    to   appoint   two   personal    law   clerks 
and  three  general  law  clerks  to  serve  the  en- 
tire court. 
Qualifications  for  judicial  appointments  (17) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  in 
the  case  of  appointees  selected  from  law 
professors  or  Government  lawyers,  such  ap- 
pointees must  be  members  of  the  D.C.  bar  at 
the  time  of  appointment  and  must  have  been 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  bar  at  least 
5  years  before  appointment. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  special 
provision  for  law  professors  or  government 
lawyers. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  11- 
1501  conforms  to  the  House  amendment  and 
also  reestablishes  the  residency  requirement 
of  existing  law. 

Judges'  vacation  and  sick  leave  (18) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  in  the  House  amendment,  which 
provided  for  vacations  for  judges  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  weeits.  and  also  provided  for  sick 
leave. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  11- 
1505  contains  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  authorizing  vacations  of  not 
more  than  thirty  calendar  days,  and  deleting 
any  reference  to  sick  leave. 
Judicial  review  of  commission  decisions  (19) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  included  In  the  House  amendment, 
which  required  decision  by  the  court  review- 
ing the  Commission's  order  of  removal  or  re- 
tirement within  ninety  days  of  oral  argu- 
ment or  submission  of  briefs. 

The   conference  substitute  in  section   11- 
1529  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 
Commission     on     judicial     disabilities     and 
tenure  (19) 

( 1 )  The  House  amendment  provided  for 
a  seven  member  commission  to  be  appointed 
bv  the  President. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  seven 
member  commission  with  three  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
two  members  appointed  by  the  chief  judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court. 

The  conference  substitute  In  sut)chapter  II 
of  chapter  15  of  title  11  establishes  a  five- 
member  commission.  The  President  is  to  ap- 
f)oint  three  members.  Of  the  President's  ap- 
pointees two  must  be  District  of  Columbia 
residents  and  one  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  bar  and  actively  engaged  in 
practice  for  five  of  the  ten  years  immediately 
prior  to  his  appointment.  The  Commissioner 
Is  to  appoint  one  member  who  is  to  be  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  resident  and  not  a  lawyer. 
The  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  is 
to  appoint  one  member  from  among  the  ac- 
tive or  retired  Federal  judges  serving  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  House  amendment  provided  a 
chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
a  majority  of  the  commission  to  a  two  year 
term;  and  provided  for  four  alternate  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
designation  of  the  chairman  by  the  President 
from  among  his  appointees  who  are  members 
of  tiie  D.C.  bar.  No  term  of  office  was  specified 
for  the  chairman.  The  Senate  amendment 
also  provided  for  three  alternate  members, 
one  appointed  by  the  President,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner,  and  one  by 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  District  Court. 

The  conference  substitute  In  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  15  of  title  11  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 

Judges'  financial  statements   (20) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  included  in  the  House  amend- 
ment, which  required  annual  financial 
statements  to  be  filed  by  each  judi^e  with  the 
Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure. 


The  conference  substitute  in  section  11- 
1530  adopts  the  Senate  provision  It  is  pro- 
vided that,  except  with  respect  to  informa- 
tion relating  to  nonjudicial  positions  held 
and  honorariums  received,  the  Information 
contained  m  the  statements  is  to  be  con- 
fidential unless  required  to  determine  csm- 
pliance  with  the  reporting  requirements  or 
in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

Judges'  retirement  (21) 
'rhe  House  amendment  required  any  judge 
retired  for  disability,  either  voluntarily  or 
Involuntarily,  to  have  five  year.3'  service  (in- 
cluding allowable  civilian  service)  to  be  eli- 
gible for  retirement  salary. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  no  mini- 
mum service  for  involuntarily  retired  judges. 
The  conference  substitute  in  section  li- 
1562(d)  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

Executive  officer  (23,  26) 
The  House  amendment  provided  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  Executive  Officer  of  the 
local  courts  by  the  President,  while  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  for  appointment  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Administra- 
tion. The  House  amendment  provided  for 
vesting  allocation  of  space  In  court  buildings 
in  the  chief  Judges,  while  the  Senate  amend- 
ment vested  allocation  of  space  In  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
specified  duties  for  the  Executive  Officer  not 
included  in  the  House  amendment:  (1)  to 
recommend  to  the  chief  judges  assignment  of 
judges,  and  (2)  receive,  evaluate,  and  act 
upon  complaints  as  to  court  operations. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  11- 
1703  adopts  the  Senate  provisions  relating  to 
appointment  of  the  Executive  Officer  by  the 
Joint  Committee  and  space  allocation  by  the 
Executive  Officer.  In  addition,  the  Executive 
Officer  Is  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  relating  to 
the  arrangement  and  division  of  the  business 
of  that  court  and  the  fixing  of  the  time  of 
sessions  of  the  court's  divisions  and  branches. 

Auditor-master  (24) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  included  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
providing  for  the  Office  of  Auditor  for  the 
DC.  court  system. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies  the 
House  amendment  by  providing  In  section 
11-1724  for  an  Auditor-Master  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  who  both  audits  accounts  and 
executes  orders  of  reference,  thus  placing 
upon  him  certain  quasi- judicial  functions. 
Salaries  of  nonjudicial  court  personnel  (25) 

The  House  amendment  established  a  cell- 
ing on  the  salary  rate  that  could  be  fixed  by 
the  Executive  Officer  for  non-Judlclal  court 
personnel.  He  could  fix  the  salary  of  not  more 
than  1  person  at  the  maximum  salary  rate  for 
GS-17  and  not  more  than  3  persons  at  the 
maximum  salary  rate  for  GS-16. 

The  limit  in  the  Senate  amendment  was 
as  follows:  He  could  fix  the  salary  of  not 
more  than  1  person  at  the  salary  rate  for  a 
GS-18.  not  more  than  3  persons  at  the  maxi- 
miun  salary  rate  for  GS-17.  and  not  more 
than  7  persons  at  the  maximum  salary  rate 
for  a  GS-16. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  maximum  salarjiSfeite  that  can  be  fixed 
by  the  Executive  Officer  Is  the  maximum 
salary  rate  for  a  GS-15  (current  maximum 
$29,752) .  except  that — 

(1)  he  may  fix  the  salary  for  2  persons  at 
not  more  than  the  maximum  salary  rate  for 
a  GS-17  (current  maximum  $34,810),  and 

(2)  he  may  fix  the  salary  for  5  persons 
at  not  more  than  the  maximum  salary  rate 
for  a  GS-16   (current  maximum  $33,627). 
Annual  report  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

court  system  (27) 
The  House  amendment  required  the  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  to  prepare  an  annual  report 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  system 
concerning  the  work  of  the  courts 

The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  except  that  it  speci- 
fied with  greater  detail  the  purpose  of  the 
annual  report. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  11- 
1745  adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

Assignment    of    judges    to    juvenile    court; 

administration    of,    and    vacancy    in,    that 

court   (30) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provided  that  during  the  period  between  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  and  its  effec- 
tive date  (Six  month^i  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  could  assign  Judges  to  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  196 
adopts  the  House  amendment.  Because  of 
the  recent  death  of  the  chief  Judpe  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  It  is  also  provided  that  dur- 
ing the  period  between  enactment  and  the 
effective  date  the  chief  judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  will 
administer  the  Juvenile  Court  and  that  the 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  chief  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  will  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Judge  who  will  serve  as  an  asso- 
ciate judge. 

Temporary  assignment  of  District  court 
judges  to  superior  court   (31) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  in  the  House  amendment,  author- 
izing the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
to  certify  a  need  for  additional  judges  to  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  It 
authorized  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  to  assign  District  Court  Judges 
temporarily  to  the  Superior  Court. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  11-908 
(c)  adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  the 
modification  that  the  consent  of  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  Is  required.  In 
addition,  after  the  completion  of  the  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  to  the  Superior  Court  (three 
years  after  enactment)  District  Oouri;  Judges 
may  be  assigned  to  Superior  Court  only  if 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
consents. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Rules  (32) 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  In  the  House  amendment,  which 
authorized  the  Superior  Court  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  lawyers  to  advise  it  with  respect 
to  rules  of  court. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  11- 
946  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

Service  by  petit  jurors  (32 A) 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  un- 
less actually  serving  as  a  trial  juror  in  a  case, 
petit  jurors  could  not  be  required  to  serve 
more  than  one  month  in  any  twelve  consecu- 
tive months. 

The  Senate  amendment  differed  In  that 
service  was  limited  to  thirty  days  in  any  two 
year  period.  ^ 

TTie  conference  substitute  In  section  11- 
1S05  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

Qualifications  for  Register  of  Wills  (33) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provl- 

1^\J^°^  '°  '•^^  ^°^^  amendment,  which 
specified  that  a  persoa  appointed  Register  of 
Wills  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
must  have  been  a  member  of  the  D.C.  bar  for 
m?nr  J  .  w°  ^^^^  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment, must  have  either  been  actively  engaged 
in  probate  practice  in  the  District  or  had 
tJ^,"P;''^"<^«  "1  the  administration  of  es- 

n^^  ^u  °'^''^*=^  ^°'  fl'e  °r  tbe  ten  years 
preceding  his  appointment. 

21^,1.''°".^"^''''*  substitute  in  section  11- 
that  ?t  r  T^  ^^*  ^'^^^^  provision,  except 
broad  Ln.^""^'^'  **="^'  P'°''^^«  P'-*«tl«  or 
Ject  Of  ?h  "^^^  ^°'  °'  '^'^°*iedge  of  the  sub- 
i"^^  01,  the  administration  of  estates  of  de- 
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ceased  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  does  not  specify  any  length  of  time  with 
respect  to  this  qualification. 

SaUiry  of  Register  of  Wills  [34) 

The  House  amendment  left  to  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  court  the  authorttv  to  set 
the  Register  of  Wills'  salary. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  salary 
of  not  less  than  a  GS-18. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  in  sec- 
tion 11-2102(0  and  section  199(b)(2)  that 
the  court  having  probate  Jurisdiction  will  fix 
the  salary  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  max- 
imum salary  rate  for  a  GS-16  (current  max- 
imum $33,627). 

Bar  admission  and  disbarment  (36) 
The  House  amendment  provided  for  a 
transfer  of  Jurisdiction  over  bar  admission 
to  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  effective  April  1 
1972.  A  substantive  amendment  to  existing 
law  which  required  automatic  suspension  of 
a  member  of  the  bar  convicted  of  a  crime  of 
moral  turpitude  pending  appeal  of  the  con- 
viction would  also  have  become  effective 
April  1,  1972. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  an  effec- 
tive date  of  April  1.  1974.  for  transfer  of  bar 
admsslon  jurisdiction  but  the  suspension 
provision,  identical  to  the  House,  would  have 
become  effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 

.J}^^  '^°'^^^^eace  substitute  in  section  11- 
2501(c)  retains  the  April  1.  1972.  effective 
date  for  bar  admission  Jurisdiction  but  In 
section  199(b)  ( 1 )  makes  the  suspension  pro- 
vision effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
conference  substitute. 

Chief  medical  examiner 
The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Chief  Medical 
f^Xf't^'''  ''""  °'  ^^^  °^^  °f  coroner  for 
^onP^K'i"u°^  Columbia  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  Chief  Examiner  and  at  least 
^»r^Hfl^^^.^^  ^  certified  or  board  eligible  for 
certification  in  anatomic  pathology  by  the 
American  Board  of  Pathology. 

The    Senate    amendment    provUlons   were 
Identical  to  those  of  the  House 

Chapter  23  of  title  11   of  the  conference 
substitute    contains   the   provisions    of   the 

^Tlf.^^?'''^*''*-  ^®  conferees  recognize 
the  difficulty  in  securing  persons  who  have 
the  requisite  qualifications  and  the  neces- 
sary experience  to  fill  the  position  of  Chief 
Medical  Examiner.  It  U  Intended  that,  in 
the  administration  of  such  chapter  23  the 
Individual  currently  serving  as  the  Coroner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  office  as  the  Acting  Chief  Medical 
Examiner  for  a  period  of  at  leaet  a  year 
following  the  date  such  chapter  23  takes 
effect. 

JUVENILES 

Definition  of  child  (37) 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  for 
purposes  of  Family  Division  Jurisdiction  the 
term  "child"  Includes  persons  under  18  except 
those  16  and  older  charged  by  the  United 
States  attorney  with  murder,  manslaixghter 
rape,  mayhem,  arson,  kidnapping,  burglary' 
robbery,  any  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
any  such  offense,  or  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  or  any  such  offense  and  a  properlv 
Joinable  offense. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
"child"  Includes  persons  under  18  except 
those  16  and  older  who  have  been  previously 
either  found  delinquent  with  respect  to  a 
felony  committed  when  15  or  older  or  have 
been  subject  to  a  consent  decree  and  are 
charged  by  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  any  of  the 
offenses  listed  In  the  House  amendinent.  or 
any  such  offense  and  a  properly  Joinable 
offense. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  in  sec- 
tion 16-2301  that  the  term  "child'  includes 
persons  under  18  except  those  16  and  older 


charged  by  the  United  States  attorney  with 
murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery  while  armed, 
burglary  in  the  first  degree,  or  assault  wltii 
Intent  to  commit  one  of  these  offenses,  or  any 
such  offense  and  a  projjerly  joinable  offense. 
Setting  aside  judgment    (39) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  If  a 
court  discovers  after  judgment  has  been  en- 
tered that  the  p>erson  before  it  Is  under  18, 
the  Judgment  may  not  be  set  aside  because 
of  the  age  of  the  defendant. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a 
court  may  set  aside  a  judgment  on  the 
ground  of  the  defendant's  age  if  the  court 
discovered  after  judgment  had  been  entered 
that  the  person  before  It  was  under  18  and 
after  a  hearing  the  court  found  that  ( 1 ) 
neither  the  defendant  nor  his  counsel  had 
reason  to  believe  before  entry  of  judgment 
that  defendant  was  under  18,  and  (2)  the 
defendant  would  not  have  been  transferred 
for  criminal  prosecution  if  his  age  had  been 
known. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  16- 
2302  adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

Right  to  counsel  (40) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  a 
child  alleged  to  be  delinquent  or  in  need  of 
supervision  is  entitled  to  counsel  at  all 
critical  stages  of  Family  Division  proceedings 
beginning  at  the  time  of  admission  or  denial 
of  the  allegations  in  the  petition 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a 
child  alleged  to  be  delinquent  or  in  need  of 
supervision  is  entitled  to  counsel  at  all 
critical  sttiges  of  Family  Division  proceed- 
ings Including  the  time  of  admission  or 
denial  of  the  Ejlegatlons  in  the  petition. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  16- 
2304  adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 
Time  for  filing  petition   (41) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
petition  shall  be  filed  within  ten  days  after 
the  complaint  Is  referred  to  the  Director  of 
Social  Services. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
petition  shall  be  filed  within  five  days  after 
the  complaint  Is  referred  to  the  Director  of 
Social  Services. 

The  conference  substitute  prortdes  in  sec- 
tion 16-2305  that  the  petition  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  days,  excluding  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  after  the  complaint  is  referred 
to  the  Director  of  Social  Services. 

Time  of  filing  transfer  motion  [42) 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
motion  requesting  the  court  to  order  a  child 
transfered  for  criminal  prosecution  must  be 
filed  within  ten  days,  or  later  for  good  cause 
shown,  after  a  petition  alleging  delinquency 
is  filed. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
transfer  motion  must  be  filed  within  five 
days  after  the  delinquency  petition  is  filed. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  In 
section  16-2307  that  the  transfer  moUon 
must  be  filed  within  seven  days,  excluding 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  of  the  filing  of 
a  delinquency  petition,  except  that  the  Fam- 
ily Division  may  for  good  cause  shown  ex- 
tend the  time  for  filing  the  motion 
Report  of  the  director  of  social  services  (43) 

The  House  amendment  provided  the  report 
of  the  Director  of  Social  Services  is  to  be 
made  available  to  the  attorney  for  the  child 
and  the  CorporaUon  Counsel  at  least  five 
days  before  the  transfer  hearing 

The  Senate  amendment  pro\lded  the  Di- 
rector's report  Is  to  l>e  made  available  to  the 
attorney  for  the  child  and  to  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  at  least  two  days  before  the 
hearing. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  in  sec- 
tion 16-2307(f)  that  the  report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Social  Services  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  attorney  for  the  child  and  to  the 
Corporation  Coun.sel  at  least  three  days  prior 
to  the  transfer  hearing. 
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T'.me  for  hearing  on  motion  to  transfer  (44) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  contained  in  the  House  amend- 
ment, which  provided  that  the  hearing  on 
the  motion  to  transfer  a  child  for  criminal 
prosecution  Is  to  be  held  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  motion  Is  filed  If  the 
child  Is  not  In  custody,  or  not  later  than 
seven  days  if  the  child  Is  in  custody. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  In  sec- 
tion 16-2307id)  that  the  hearing  on  the 
transfer  motion  shall  commence  within  ten 
days  I  excluding  Sundays  and  legal  holi- 
days)  of  the  filing  of  the  motion. 

Requirement  for  transfer  for  criminal  prose- 
cution (45) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
Family  Division  shall  order  a  child  trans- 
ferred for  criminal  prosecution  unless  It 
finds  there  are  reasonable  prospects  for  re- 
habllltaiing  the  child  by  the  time  he  reaches 
his  majority. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Family  Division  shall  order  a  child  trans- 
ferred for  criminal  prosecution  If  It  finds 
there  are  no  reasonable  prospects  for  re- 
habilitating the  child  by  the  time  he  reaches 
his  majority. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  16- 
2307 Id)  adopts  the  House  version  with  an 
amendment  which  provides  that  at  the  hear- 
ing on  the  motion  requesting  transfer  the 
child  shall  not  be  required  to  establish  that 
there  are  reasonable  prospects  for  his  re- 
habilitation by  the  time  he  reaches  his  ma- 
jority. 

Jurisdiction  of  Family  Division  over  person 
transferred  (47) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  Fam- 
ily Division  Jurisdiction  terminates  as  to 
any  law  violations  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  child  after  he  has  been  trans- 
ferred  for  criminal   prosecution. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
Family  Division  jurisdiction  terminates  over 
a  child  who  has  been  transferred  as  to  any 
subsequent  law  violations  unless  (1)  trial 
after  the  original  transfer  is  terminated  by 
other  than  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity,  and  (2)  If  at  the  time 
of  verdict  there  is  no  outstanding  Indict- 
ment or  Information  for  a  criminal  offense 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  after  trans- 
fer. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  16- 
2307(h)  adopts  the  Senate  version  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  Family  Division 
jurisdiction  shall  also  terminate  when  a 
child  who  has  been  transferred  for  crim- 
inal prosecution  enters  a  plea  of  guUty  to 
any  offense. 

Time  of  initial  appearance   (48) 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
time  for  an  Initial  appearance  is  to  be  set 
forth   in   the   summons   or  at   a   later   time 
as  authorized  by  rxile  of  court. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
time  for  an  Initial  appearance  is  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  summons  but  may  not  be  later 
than  five  days  after  the  petition  is  filed. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  16- 
2308  conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment,  ex- 
cept that  it  provides  that  failure  to  hold  the 
initial  appearance  within  the  specified  time 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  dismissal  of  the 
petition. 

Duties  of  Director  of   Social    Services    (49) 

The  Senata  amendment  included  a  provi- 
sion, not  Included  in  the  House  amendment, 
which  provided  that  the  Director  of  Social 
Services,  in  addition  to  determining  the  need 
for  detention  or  shelter  care  prior  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  child  to  such  facilities,  shall 
advise  a  child  who  is  not  released  of  his  right 
to  counsel. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  16- 
2311  adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 


Continuance   of    detention    or    shelter    care 
hearing   (50) 

The  House  amendment  provided  a  deten- 
tion or  shelter  care  hearing  or  any  part  of 
it  may.  for  good  cause  shown,  be  continued 
for  five  days. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  only 
the  probable  cause  determination  may  be 
continued  for  five  days. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  16- 
2312  prohibits  continuance  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  need  for  detention  or  shelter 
care  but  specifically  authorizes,  for  good  cause 
shown,  continuance  of  any  other  part  of  the 
hearing,  including  the  filing  of  a  petition,  for 
five  days. 

Length  of  commitment  for  physical  or  mental 

examination  (51) 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  an 
initial  commitment  of  60  days  and  per- 
mitted a  60-day  continuance. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  an 
initial  commitment  of  30  days  and  two  con- 
tinuances of  not  more  than  30  days  each. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  in  sec- 
tion 16-2315(b)  for  an  Initial  commitment 
of  45  days  and  continuances  of  not  more  than 
45  days  in  the  aggregate. 

Standard  of  proof  in  factfinding  hearing  in  o 
delinquency  case  (52) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  in  a 
factfinding  hearing  in  a  delinquency  case  the 
allegations  must  be  established  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
allegations  in  a  delinquency  case  must  be 
established  by  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section 
16-2317  conforms  to  the  Senate  amendmeai. 

Time  for  hearings  (53  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provi- 
sion, not  Included  in  the  House  amendment, 
which  provided  for  time  limitations  for  fact- 
finding and  dispositional  hearings.  The  con- 
ference substitute  conforms  to  the  House 
amendment.  The  conferees  are  deeply  con- 
cerned abovit  the  backlog  of  over  6,000  ca.ses 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  long  delays  In  the  processing 
of  Juvenile  cases  through  the  court.  The  new 
resources  which  will  be  available  to  handle 
juvenile  cases  in  the  Family  Division  of  the 
Superior  Court  under  this  Act  should  allevi- 
ate the  present  situation.  If  after  operating 
two  years  the  situation  has  not  significantly 
Improved,  the  conferees  suggest  the  appropri- 
ateness of  Congress  reviewing  the  need  for 
alternative  ways  to  effect  the  faster  process- 
ing of  cases  including  the  establishment  of 
time  limitations  for  factfinding  and  disposi- 
tional hearings. 

While  not  obligatory,  the  kind  of  general 
goals  the  conferees  have  In  mind  are  as  fol- 
lows: Factfinding  stage — about  30  days  for 
custody  cases  and  about  60  days  for  commu- 
nity cases;  and  dispositional  stage — about  15 
days  for  persons  previously  known  to  the 
juvenile  system,  about  21  days  for  custody 
cases  for  persons  new  to  the  juvenile  system, 
and  about  30  days  for  community  cases  for 
persons  new  to  the  juvenile  system. 

Dispositional    hearing;    notice   requirements 

(55) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  contained  in  the  House  amend- 
ment, which  provided  that  In  delinquency 
and  need  of  supervision  cases  prompt  notice 
of  the  time  of  dispositional  hearing  shall  t>e 
given  to  the  child,  his  spouse  (If  any) .  parent, 
guardian  or  custodian,  or  in  neglect  cases,  to 
the  child  and  to  the  parent,  guardian  or  cus- 
todian named  in  the  petition. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  16- 
2317(e)  adopts  the  provision  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 


Place  of  commitment   (56) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that,  un- 
less the  Family  Division  ordered  otherwise, 
no  child  found  to  be  In  need  of  supervision, 
unless  also  found  to  be  delinquent,  shall  be 
committed  to  or  placed  in  an  institution  or 
facility  for  delinquent  children. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no 
child  found  to  be  in  need  of  supervision, 
unless  also  found  to  be  delinquent,  shall  be 
committed  to  or  placed  in  such  an  institu- 
tion or  facility,  except  that,  if  the  child  is 
found  to  be  in  need  of  supervision  a  second 
time,  the  Family  Division  may  order  him 
committed  to  or  placed  in  such  an  institu- 
tion or  facility. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  16- 
2320  adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 
Institutional   transfer   (57) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provided  that  no  delinquent  child  could  be 
committed  to  a  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tion for  adult  offenders,  except  that  a  child 
age  16  or  older  could  be  transferred  to  a 
penal  youthful  offender  institution  if  the 
Family  Division  found  after  a  hearing  that 
the  child's  conduct  was  menacing  to  other 
children  and  the  child  cannot  ba  controlled. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  in  sec- 
tion 16-2320 (e)  that  no  child  found  to  be 
delinquent,  in  need  of  supervision,  or  neg- 
lected can  be  committed  to  a  penal  or  cor- 
rectional Institution  for  adult  offenders. 
Time  of  filing  notice  of  interlocutory  appeal 
(59) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  no- 
tice of  an  interlocutory  appeal  shall  be  filed 
within  three  days  of  the  entry  of  the  order 
appealed  from. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no- 
tice of  an  interlocutory  appeal  shall  be  filed 
within  two  days  of  the  entry  of  the  order 
appealed  from. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  16- 
2327(a)  adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

Time   of  appellate   court   hearing  of  inter- 
locutory appeal  (60) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  such 
appeals  shall  be  given  precedence  over  other 
cases  and  shall  be  expedited. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
appellate  court  shall  hear  argum.ent  in  such 
appeals  within  two  days  (excluding  Sun- 
days) of  the  filing  of  the  notice  of  appeal  and 
render  Its  decision  the  day  following  the 
argument. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  16- 
2327(b)  adopts  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  requiring  argument  to  tie 
heard  within  three  days  (excluding  Sun- 
days) of  the  filing  of  the  notice  of  appeal. 

Juvenile   case   records    (61) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  contained  in  the  House  amend- 
ment which  provided  that  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  confidentiality  of  juvenile  case 
records  would  extend  to  any  writing  Sled  in 
court  proceedings  other  than  social  records. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  16- 
2330  adopts  the  provision  in  the  Senate 
Eunendment. 

IMPE.\CHMENT  OP   WITNESSES 

Impeachment  of  witnesses  (64) 
The  House  amendment,  adopted  in  the 
conference  stibstitute.  provided  that  evidence 
of  a  conviction  cf  a  felony  or  any  other  of- 
fense involving  dishonesty  or  false  statement 
shall.  If  offered,  be  admitted  to  impeach  the 
credibility  of  a  witness.  The  language  oi  the 
House  anaendment  and  the  conference  sub- 
stitute is  similar  to  the  rule  on  mipe.irhment 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  the  Committee  en  Rules 
of  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States   Should  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  subse- 
quently promulgate  as  part  of  prescribed 
rules  of  evidence  for  all  Federal  courts  a  dif- 
ferent rule  of  Impeachment,  the  conferees 
suggest  the  appropriateness  of  Congress  re- 
considering the  rule  adopted  in  the  confer- 
ence subetltute. 

PRIVILEGED    COMMUNICATIONS 

Disclosure  of  privileged  communications  (  65) 
The  House  amendment  removed  the  re- 
striction in  existing  law  that  an  accused 
must  raise  the  defense  of  insanity  before  his 
doctor  may  disclose  communications  between 
himself  and  the  accused  relating  to  the  men- 
tal competency  or  sanity  of  the  accused.  The 
Senate  amendment  maintained  the  existing 
restrictions  but  permitted  the  doctor  to  dis- 
close such  communications  where  the  court 
Is  required  under  prevailing  law  to  raise  the 
defense  of  insanity  sua  sponte. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section   143 
(3)(B)  conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

CH.^NGE   IN  REFERENCES   TO    FEEBLE-MINDED 
PERSONS 

Changes  in  references  to  feeble-minded  per- 
sons and  authority  to  make  regulations  for 
Di'tnct  of  Columbia  Training  School  (66) 
The  House  amendment  provided  that   ( 1 ) 
all  references  to  "feeble-minded  persons"  be 
deleted  and   "retarded  persons"  be  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof  in  chapter  11  of  title  21,  DC. 
Code,   and    (2)     the    District    of    Columbia 
Council  instead  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  may   make   regulations   relating 
to  persons  in  the  D.C.  Training  School. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  (1) 
all  references  to  "feeble-minded"  be  deleted 
and  "substantially  retarded"  be  Inserted  in 
lieu  thereof  in  chapter  11  of  title  21.  DC. 
Code,  and  (2)  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioner Instead  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  shall  be  authorized  to  make  regu- 
lations relating  to  persons  In  the  DC  Train- 
ing School. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  150 
adopts  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
the  regulation  authority  is  placed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia   Council. 

CRIMINAL    LAW 

Mandatory    life   sentence    for    third    violent 
felony  coninction   i69) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  included  In  the  Senate  Amend- 
ment, which  required  the  court  to  sentence 
a  person  convicted  of  a  third  violent  felony 
to  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life  im.prlson- 
ment  with  eligibility  for  parole  onlv  after 
serving  twenty  years. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no  such 
provision. 

Breaking  into  vending  machines  (71) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  included  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  Included  in  the  second  degree  burglary 
statute  (maximum  penalty  of  fifteen  year's 
Imprisonment)  the  crime  of  breaking  or  en- 
tering Into  a  parking  meter,  coin  telephone, 
vending  machine,  or  other  device  designed 
to  r^ive  currency  with  Intent  to  steal. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  203 
contains  a  provision  making  the  breaking 
or  entering  of  a  parking  meter,  coin  tele- 
phone, vending  machine,  or  other  device  with 
Intent  to  steal,  a  separate  crime  with  a 
maximum  penalty  of  three  years'  imprisci- 
ment.  ■ 

Penalties  for  persons  who  commit  crimes  of 
violence  while  armed  (74) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  included  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
wmch  amended  existing  law  to  prescribe 
mandatory  minimum  additional  penalties 
lor  persons  convicted  of  committing  a  crime 
01  violence  while  armed.  In  the  case  of  a  first 
conviction,  the  minimum  additional  sentence 
*as  set  at  3  years.  In  the  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  conviction,  the  minimum  ad- 
ditional sentence  was  set  at  10  years. 


The  conference  substitute  In  section  205 
provides  no  mandatory  minimum  penalty 
upon  a  first  conviction  (which  follows  exist- 
ing law),  and  a  five-year  mandatorv  mini- 
mum penalty  upon  a  second  or  subsequent 
crmvlction  (which  follows  the  1968  Federal 
Gun  Control  Act) . 

C  mfinement  of  defendants  acquitted  on  the 
ground  cf  insanity   (76) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  included  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
V. hich  amended  section  927  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901  (DC.  Code.  sec.  24-301).  to 
provide  that  a  person  acquitted  solelv  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  insane  shall  be  confined 
to  a  hospital  f:.r  the  mentally  111  until  such 
time  as  the  hospital  certifies  him  eligible 
for  release. 

Section  207  of  the  conference  substitute, 
which  amends  such  section  927.  conforms  to 
the  House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  a  hearing  must  be  held  within 
50  days  of  the  confinement  to  deieruilne 
whether  the  perscn  is  entitled  to  release 
from  custody.  The  decision  cf  the  court  mu-^i 
be  made  within  10  days  of  the  beginning  of 
the  hearing.  Counsel  is  to  be  provided  the 
person  (including,  under  a  provision  of  title 
in  of  the  substitute,  representation  bv  the 
Public  Defender  Service)  and  eligibility  for 
release  must  be  established  by  the  perso'n  bv 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 

The  hearing  provided  for  will  be  held  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  such  sec- 
tion 927.  The  procedures  for  release  m  civil 
cjmmitment  cases  prescribed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Hospitalization  of  the  Mentally 
111  Act  of  1964  will  not  apply  to  such  hearing. 
Explosive    devices  (78) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  included  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, making  it  a  crime  to  possess  any  in- 
cendiary device  (bomb,  grenade,  mine,  or 
other  similar  device)  with  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  two  years  for  the  first  offense  and 
not  less  than  ten  years  for  the  second  of- 
fense. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  209 
provides  (1)  no  person  shall  manufacture, 
transfer,  use.  possess,  or  transport  a  "molo- 
tov  cocktail";  (2)  no  person  shall  manufac- 
ture, transfer,  use.  possess,  or  transport  any 
device  designed  to  explode  or  produce  un- 
contained  combustion  with  the  intent  that 
the  same  may  be  used  unlawfully  against 
any  person  or  property;  and  i3)  no  person 
shall,  during  a  state  of  emergency,  manu- 
facture, transfer,  use,  possess,  or  transport 
any  device  designed  to  explode  or  produce  un- 
contained  combustion,  except  at  his  resi- 
dence or  place  of  business.  The  penalties  are 
one  to  five  years  for  the  first  offense,  three 
to  fifteen  years  for  the  second  offense,  and 
five  years  to  life  for  the  third  or  subsequent 
offense.  The  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  a  third  or  subsequent  of- 
fense. 

Conduct  of  prosecutions  (79) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  sep- 
arate Indictments  or  informations  of  the 
United  States  and  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  Joined  for  trial  and  the  case  may  be 
prosecuted  by  either  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  if  the  other  consents. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  only 
the  United  States  may  prosecute  such  a  case. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  23- 
101(6)  conforms  to  the  House  amendment 
with  a  conforming  amendment  in  section 
23-101  (d)  which  provides  the  same  procedure 
for  conducting  prosecutions  under  an  indict- 
ment or  Information  charging  offenses  pr.:se- 
cutable  by  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Appeals  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia    (81,   82,   83) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  included  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, which  provided  that  the  prosecution 


may  appeal  a  substantial  and  recurring 
question  of  law  after  trial,  but  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  defendant  could  not  be  set  a^lde. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no  such 
provision 

The  House  amendment  also  contained  a 
provision  that  the  court  could  either  ad- 
journ the  trial  or  grant  a  mistrial  for  pur- 
p.«es  of  an  n-.-trusl  appeal  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  the  ct-urt  could  only  adjourn  the 
trial  for  forty-eight  hours  for  the  purposes 
of  an  in-trial  appeal  by  the  Government  and 
that  the  appellate  court  must  hear  oral 
argument  within  twenty-four  hours  and 
render  a  decision  within  twenty-four  hours 
thereafter. 

The  conference  substitute  m  section  23- 
104  conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  that  the  trial  can  be  ad- 
journed for  ninety-six  hours  and  that  the 
appellate  court  shall  hear  oral  argument 
within  forty-eight  hours  and  render  a  deci- 
sion w;thin  forty-eight  hours  thereafter; 
or  otherwise  the  appeal  is  voided. 

Depositions  [84) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  Included  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, which  gave  the  prosecution  as  well  as 
the  defense  the  right  to  request  the  deposi- 
tion of  potentially  unavailable  material  wlt- 
ne.^ses. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  23- 
108  conforms  to  the  House  amendment  with 
an  amendment  permitting  the  other  party 
or  parties  to  cross-examine  the  deponent 
and  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  deposition 
Proceeding  to  establish  pr;or  convictions  for 
recidivist  penalty  laws  i85) 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
prosecution  shall  file  after  trial  but  before 
sentence  an  Information  of  previous  convic- 
tions that  would  subject  the  defendant  to 
increased  punishment.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment p.'-ovided  that  the  information  must  be 
liled  before  trial. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  23- 
111  conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment  with 
amendments  providing  that  d)  the  court 
can  grant  a  reasonable  continuance  of  the 
trial  or  entry  of  guilty  plea  upon  a  showing 
by  the  prosecution  that  with  due  diligence 
It  was  not  able  to  obtain  before  trial  or 
entry  of  guilty  plea  the  facts  regarding  prior 
convictions,  and  (2)  clerical  mistakes  In 
the  Information  may  be  amended  at  any  time 
before  pronouncement  of  the  sentence. 
Inclusion  of  tests  for  seizure  of  evidence  in 
executing  search  warrant  (87) 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  a 
search  warrant  may  direct  the  seizure  of 
designated  property  and  the  seizure  may  in- 
clude taking  Impressions  or  performing 
chemical,  scientific,  medical  cr  other  tests 
or  experiments  on  designated  premises,  ve- 
hicles, objects,  or  persons.  The  Senate 
amendment  was  identical  except  that  ref- 
erence  to  medical  or  other  tests  or  experi- 
ments on  persons  was  omitted. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  23- 
521(c)  conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  omission  of  tests  on  persons  is  net  in- 
tended, by  negative  inference  cr  otherwise, 
to  affect  the  authority  of  police  officers  to 
perform  or  conduct  such  tests  as  authorized 
by  case  law.  E.g.,  ScKmerber  v.  California 
384  U.S.  757   (1966). 

Application  for  search  warrant  (88  i 
The  Hou.se  amendment  provided  that  the 
application  for  a  search  warrant  must  in- 
clude a  statement  that  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  may  be 
found  in  designated  premi-^es  The  Senate 
amendment  was  identical  except  there  had 
to  be  probable  cause  to  believe  the  property 
IS  to  be  found. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  23- 
522(b)    provides  that  the  application  for  a 
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search  warrant  must  include  a  statement 
that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  property  is  likely  to  be  found  in  desig- 
nated premises.  The  likelihood  language 
here  and  throughout  title  23  conforms  to 
the  constitutional  standard  of  probable 
cause 

Application  for  nighttime  search  warrant 
{89  \ 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  an 
application  for  a  nighttime  search  warrant 
must  include  a  statement  that,  based  upon  a 
reasonable  belief  (1 1  the  warrant  cannot 
be  executed  during  the  hours  of  daylight. 
(2)  the  property  sought  Is  likely  to  be  re- 
moved or  destroyed  if  not  seized  forthwith, 
or  (3  I  the  property  sought  is  not  likely  to 
be  found  except  at  certain  times  or  In  cer- 
tain circumstances.  The  Senate  amendment 
was  identical  except  the  term  probable  cause 
was  used  Instead  of  reasonable  belief,  and 
the  word  will  was  used  Instead  of  the  phrase 
is  likely  to. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  23-522 
(c)  provides  that  an  application  for  a  night- 
time search  warrant  must  Include  a  state- 
ment that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  1 1 )  the  warrant  cannot  be  executed 
during  the  hours  of  daylight.  (2)  the  prop- 
erty sought  U  likely  to  be  removed  or  de- 
stroyed if  not  seized  forthwith,  or  (3)  the 
property  sought  Is  not  likely  to  be  found 
except  St  certain  times  or  in  certain  cir- 
ciunstances. 

Executing    warrant    directing    search    of    a 
person    ( 90  I 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  If  a 
person,  after  being  advised  of  the  warrant  to 
search  him,  resists  the  search,  the  executing 
office-  may  use  such  force  as  is  necessary  to 
execute  the  warrant.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  if  a  person,  after  being  advised 
of  the  search  warrant,  resists  the  search,  the 
executing  officer  may  arrest  the  person,  with- 
out a  warrant,  for  resisting  a  police  officer  or 
for  violating  any  other  applicable  provision 
of  law. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  23-524 
1  b  I  coniorms  to  the  Senate  amendment 
Seizure  of  evidence  not  specified   in  search 
warrant    {91} 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  an 
officer  e.xecutlng  a  search  warrant  may  seize 
any  fruits.  Instrumentalities,  or  evidence 
of  crime,  or  contraband,  discovered  In  the 
course  of  the  search  which  he  reasonably 
believes  are  subject  to  seizure.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  an  officer  execut- 
ing a  search  warrant  may  seize  any  fruits, 
instrumentalities,  or  evidence  of  crime,  or 
contraband,  discovered  by  observation  inci- 
dent to  and  as  an  Inadvertent  consequence 
of  the  search  and  which  he  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  are  subject  to  seizure. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  In  sec- 
tion 23-524 le)  that  an  officer  executing  a 
search  warrant  may  seize  any  fruits.  Instru- 
mentalities, or  evidence  of  crime,  or  contra- 
band, discovered  in  the  course  of  the  lawful 
execution  of  the  search  warrant  if  he  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  such  property  Is 
subject  to  seizure.  The  phr.ise  lawful  execu- 
tion of  lite  search  warrant  limits  the  seizure 
of  Items  not  listed  in  the  search  warrant  to 
those  discovered  during  the  process  of  the 
search  for  items  listed  In  the  search  war- 
rant. See  Alderman  v.  United  States.  394  U  S. 
177  n.  10  (1969). 

Performance  of  preliminary   police  duties 
after  arrest   {92) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  included  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, which  proviaed  that  oefore  taking  an 
arrested  per.son  to  a  Judicial  officer,  a  law 
enforcement  officer  shall  perform  all  record- 
ing, fingerprinting,  photographing,  and  other 
preliminary  police  duties,  and  If  performed 
with   reasonable  promptness,   the  period  of 


time    required    shall    not    be    considered    a 
delay. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  23- 
562(C)  conforms  to  the  House  amendment 
with  an  amendment  providing  that  before 
Uiking  an  arrested  person  to  a  Judicial  officer 
the  officer  may  perform  any  recording,  fin- 
gerprinting, photographing,  or  other  pre- 
liminary police  duties. 

Territorial  limits  for  execution  of  mis- 
demeanor warrants   (93) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  included  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, which  provided  in  section  23-563 (b) 
that  a  misdemeanor  arrest  warrant  or  sum- 
mons can  be  served  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  Superior  Court. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no 
such  provision. 

Arrest  warrant  for  child  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia   {93 A) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provided  that  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a 
child  could  be  issued  as  if  the  child  were 
an  adult  if  the  warrant  application  alleged 
that  the  child  committed  a  felony  and  may 
not  be  found  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  23-563  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  the  House  amendm.ent  except 
that  to  conform  to  the  Interstate  Compact  on 
Juveniles  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  sub- 
stitute it  IS  provided  that,  if  the  District  of 
Columbia  adopts  article  17  of  the  Compact 
( relating  to  the  rettu-n  of  Juveniles  alleged 
to  be  delinquent) .  such  a  warrant  can  be  is- 
sued only  if  the  child  is  not  known  to  be  in 
a  Jurisdiction  which  Is  a  party  to  that  arti- 
cle. If  the  child  is  found  in  a  Jurisdiction 
which  is  a  party  to  such  article  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  adopted  that  article, 
the  child  is  to  be  returned  in  accordance 
with  that  article,  and  any  warrant  issued  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  null  and  void. 
Rule  of  announcement  of  identity  and  pur- 
pose and  the  exceptions  thereto  (96-97) 

The  provisions  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
substitute  do  not  change  existing  law  but 
merely  put  into  clear  statutory  form  the  cur- 
rent law  in  effect  today  in  the  United  States 
and  provide  the  additional  protection  of  re- 
quiriiag  prior  Judicial  approval  of  an  entry 
without  notice  when  the  circumstances 
which  would  Justify  such  entry  are  known  at 
the  time  application  for  a  warrant  Is  made. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  included  in  the  House  amendment, 
which  required  an  officer  to  obtain  prior  Judi- 
cial approval  when  at  the  time  of  application 
for  a  search  warrant  he  knew  or  had  reason 
to  know  of  circumstances  Justifying  entry 
without  notice.  The  provision  restricted  an 
officer  from  entering  without  notice  on  his 
own  discretion  to  circumstances  known  to 
the  officer  at  the  time  of  entry  but  which  the 
officer  did  not  know  or  have  reason  to  know 
at  the  time  of  application  for  the  warrant. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  23- 
591(C)  conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment  extending  the  require- 
ment to  arrest  warrants  as  well  and  an 
amendment  deleting  the  reason  to  know  lan- 
guage. Tlie  renson  to  know  language  was  de- 
leted because  it  might  have  been  Interpreted 
as  holding  an  officer  accountable  for  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  other  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever, the  deletion  of  this  language  shall  not 
be  construed  to  shield  police  laxity  or  to  per- 
mit a  police  cfficer  who  knows  the  facts  in 
advance  to  subvert  the  clear  intent  of  this 
section  favoring  prior  Judicial  authorization 
by  sending  an  officer  who  does  not  possess  the 
knowledge  to  make  the  application. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  cir- 
cumstances Justifying  dispensing  with  notice 
of  identity  and  purpose  exist  where  the  officer 
reasonably  believes  (1)  his  identity  or  pur- 
pose is  already  known,  (2)  notice  is  likely  to 


result  in  evidence  being  destroyed  or  con- 
cealed, (3 1  notice  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
life  of  the  officer,  (4)  notice  is  likely  to  enable 
the  person  to  lie  arrested  to  escape,  and  loi 
notice  would  be  a  useless  gesture.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  that  circumstances 
Justifying  dispensing  with  notice  of  identity 
and  purpose  exist  where  the  officer  has  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  ( 1 )  notice  will  result 
in  evidence  being  destroyed,  and  (2)  notice 
w'iU  result  in  the  life  of  the  officer  being  in 
immediate  danger. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  23- 
591(c)  provides  that  circumstances  Justify, 
ing  dispensing  with  notice  of  identity  or 
purpose  exist  where  the  officer  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  ( 1 )  notice  is  likely  to  result 
in  evidence  being  destroyed,  (2)  notice  Is 
likely  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  officer,  (3) 
notice  Is  likely  to  enable  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested to  escape,  and  (4)  notice  would  be  a 
useless  gesture.  Useless  gesture  is  a  legal 
term  of  art  and  codifies  the  exception  to  the 
announcement  rule  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit in  Miller  v.  United  States,  357  U.S.  301 
(1958)  and  Bosley  v.  United  States,  No.  21. 
513.  DC.  Cir..  decided  April  9,  1970.  and  in- 
cludes the  exception  where  the  officer's  ident- 
ity and  purpose  Is  already  known.  By  using 
the  probable  cause  and  is  likely  to  language, 
the  conference  substitute  Is  Intended  to  con- 
form to  the  standard  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Ker.  v.  California,  374  U.S. 
23  ( 1963) .  It  Is  likewise  Intended,  In  this  re- 
gard, that  this  provision  of  the  conference 
substitute  shall  not  be  bound  by  relevant  and 
conflicting  statements.  If  any,  contained  In 
House  Report  No.  91-907  and  Senate  Report 
No.  91-538. 

Wire  interception  and  electronic  surveillance 
(100-113) 

The  formats  of  the  House  amendment  and 
the  Senate  amendment  providing  for  court 
authorized  interception  of  wire  and  oral  com- 
munications were  substantially  different. 
Subchapter  III  of  chapter  5  of  title  23  of  the 
conference  substitute  conforms  in  large  part 
to  the  more  comprehensive  format  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  not  Included  In  the  House 
amendment  which  were  adopted,  as  follows, 
in  the  conference  substitute :  ( 1 )  Any  person 
who  unlawfully  intercepts  or  discloses  a  wire 
or  oral  communication  Is  subject  to  a  crim- 
inal penalty  of  five  years  and  $10,000,  (2)  any 
person  who  unlawfully  possesses,  sells,  dis- 
tributes, manufactures,  assembles,  or  adver- 
tises a  wire  or  oral  communication  Intercep- 
tion device  Is  subject  to  a  criminal  penalty 
of  five  years  and  810.000.  (3)  any  intercepting 
device  unlawfully  possessed,  used,  sold,  dis- 
tributed, or  manufactured  or  assembled  may 
be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, (4)  Immunity  may  be  granted  to 
witnesses  testifying  before  a  grand  Jury  or 
court  In  the  District  of  Columbia  with  re- 
spect to  a  violation  of  this  law.  (5)  sUndards 
and  conditions  are  set  out  under  which  law- 
fully seized  communication  may  be  dis- 
closed, (6)  any  person  whose  communications 
have  been  lawfully  intercepted  may  sue  for 
civil  damages  and  (7)  in  amendments  to  the 
Federal  law,  courts  are  authorized  to  order 
communications  common  carriers  to  assist 
law  enforcement  officers  and  good  faith  re- 
liance on  a  court  order  or  legislative  authori- 
zation Is  made  a  complete  defense  to  civil  or 
penal  actions. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  several 
provisions,  not  Included  In  the  House  amend- 
ment, which  were  adopted  with  amendment, 
as  follows,  In  the  conference  substitute:  (1) 
A  showing  of  special  need  Is  required  for  au- 
thorization or  approval  of  any  communica- 
tions interception  to  be  made  or  made  from 
facilities  of  a  physician,  clergyman,  or  attor- 
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ney.  or,  in  the  case  of  oral  communications, 
also  from  facilities  used  as  a  place  of  habita- 
tion by  husband  and  wife.  The  court  must 
determine  that  the  facilities  were.  are.  or  are 
about  to  be.  used  In  connection  with  con- 
spiratorial activities  characteristic  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  that  the  interception  will  be 
conducted  to  minimize  interceptions  of 
privileged  communications.  (2)  A  report 
must  be  filed  by  the  authorizing  or  denying 
Judge  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  within  thirty 
days,  and  an  annual  report  must  be  filed  by 
the  United  States  Attorney  with  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  and  Congress.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment had  proposed,  In  addition,  the  filing 
of  reports  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioner  and  the  public  and  the  form 
of  the  reports  being  prescribed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  but  these  provi- 
sions were  not  included  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  several 
provisions  slightly  different  from  the  House 
amendment  which  were  adopted,  as  follows. 
In  the  conference  substitute:  (1)  After  an 
emergency  wiretap,  application  for  a  court 
order  must  be  Initiated  within  twelve  hours 
and  completed  In  seventy-two  hours;  and 
(2)  a  motion  to  suppress  an  intercepted 
communication  may  be  made  on  grounds 
that  the  communication  was  unlawfully  in- 
tercepted, the  order  was  insufficient  on  Its 
face,  the  interception  was  not  made  In  con- 
formity with  the  order,  service  was  not  made 
as  required,  and  the  seal  was  not  present. 
If  the  motion  Is  granted,  the  contents  of  the 
Intercepted  wire  or  oral  communication,  or 
evidence  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  obtained  In  violation  of  this 
subchapter  and  shall  not  be  received  in  evi- 
dence In  the  trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding. 
This  does  not  change  the  attenuation  rule. 
See  Nardone  v.  United  States,  127  P.  2d  521 
(2nd  Cir.),  cert,  denied,  316  U.S.  698  (1942); 
Wong  Sun  v.  United  States.  371  US.  471 
(1963).  Nor  generally  does  It  press  the  scope 
of  the  suppression  role  beyond  present  search 
and  seizure  law.  See  Walder  v.  United  States, 
347  US  62  (1954). 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, net  included  In  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  permitted  interception  in  emergency 
situations  for  activities  threatening  the  na- 
tional security. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no  such 
provision. 

The  House  amendment  provided,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  crimes  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  following  crimes  for  which  court 
authorized  Interception  could  be  authorized: 
abortion,  arson,  blackmail,  burglary,  destruc- 
tion of  property,  receiving  stolen  property, 
and  robbery 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  the  crime  of 
abortion  is  deleted. 

Release  and  pretrial  detention  of  persons 
charged  with   criminal  offenses   (117) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  com- 
prehensive provision,  not  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  delineating  standards  for  re- 
lease In  criminal  cases  prior  to  trial,  follow- 
ing conviction  and  pending  appeal,  and  au- 
thorizing limited  pretrial  detention  for 
specified  categories  of  dangerous  defendants 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  the  following  five 
amendments : 

n )  A  prohibition  against  the  detention  of 
any  defendant  charged  with  a  non-caplUl 
crime  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  present  offense  charged. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  pretrial 
detention  for  a  maximum  of  sixty  days  on 
grounds  of  dangerousness  to  other  persons 
or  the  community  for  three  classes  of  de- 
fendants: 

(A)  Defendants  charged  with  "dangerous 
crimes"; 


(B)  Defendants  charged  with  "crimes  of 
violence"; 

(C)  Defendants  charged  with  any  crime 
who  threaten  witnesses  or  otherwise  ob- 
struct Justice. 

For  defendants  in  classes  B  and  C.  the 
House  amendment  specifies  the  minimum 
past  conduct  necessary  to  make  such  a  de- 
fendant eligible  for  pretrial  detention.  For 
a  defendant  In  class  B,  this  minimum  is  that 
he  have  a  prior  conviction  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence within  ten  preceding  years,  that  he 
allegedly  committed  the  crime  of  violence 
with  which  he  is  charged  while  released  prior 
to  trial,  or  while  on  probation,  parole,  or 
mandatory  release,  for  a  crime  of  violence, 
or  that  he  has  become  a  narcotic  addict  For 
a  defendant  in  class  C.  this  minimum  is  a 
threat  to  witnesses  or  other  conduct  which 
obstructs  Justice.  Moreover,  while  this  mini- 
mum past  conduct  may,  when  considered 
together  with  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  offense  charged,  be  sufficient  to  Jus- 
tify a  defendant's  pretrial  detention.  It  may 
also  not  be  sufficient  since  the  Judicial  officer 
must  find,  based  on  all  the  facts  set  out  in 
section  23-1321(b),  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  or  release  will 
reasonably  assure  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  a  defendant 
charged  under  class  A  with  a  dangerous 
crime  can  be  detained,  even  if  he  has  never 
been  convicted,  arrested,  charged,  or  even 
asscx-lated  with  any  criminal  conduct  other 
than  his  present  charge.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute eliminates  this  possibility.  This  is 
accomplished  by  providing  that  a  per.=oii 
charged  with  a  dangerous  crime  can  be  de- 
tained only  if  the  Judicial  officer  finds,  after 
considering  his  pattern  of  behavior  cons'.st- 
Ing  of  his  past  and  present  conduct,  and 
other  factors  set  forth  in  section  23-1321  (b). 
that  no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions will  reasonably  assure  the  safety  of  the 
community.  A  Judicial  officer  may  not  issue 
an  order  of  detention  based  solely  on  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  dangerous 
crime  charged.  Such  an  order  must  be  based 
at  least  In  part  on  the  past  conduct  of  the 
defendant. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  de- 
lineate the  precise  past  conduct  which  may 
Justify  pretrial  detention  of  a  person  charged 
only  with  a  dangerous  crime.  Depending  on 
the  facts  of  the  particular  case,  detention 
may  be  Justified  when  further  police  Inves- 
tigation establishes  that  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  dangerous  crime  is  responsible  for 
other  heretofore  unsolved  serious  crimes.  De- 
tention may  be  Justified  for  a  defendant  with 
a  prior  misdemeanor  record.  The  decision  Is 
left  to  the  sound  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  of- 
ficer based  on  the  facts  of  the  particular  case, 
and  subject  to  appellate  review. 

(2)  The  elimination  of  the  crimes  of  non- 
forcible  rape  and  indecent  liberties  from  the 
category  of  "dangerous  crimes." 

The  purpose  of  this  change  Is  to  prohibit 
the  possibility  of  detaining  a  person  charged 
only  with  nonforclble  rape  or  indecent  liber- 
ties, unless  he  has  a  prior  conviction  of  or 
is  on  pretrial  release  for  a  violent  felony  or 
Is  a  narcotic  addict. 

(3)  The  addition  of  a  provision  which 
guarantees  that  the  sixty-day  period  of  de- 
tention cannot  be  extended  by  the  filing  of 
timely  motions  by  the  defendant  other  than 
motions  for  continuances. 

The  House  provision  authorizes  extension 
of  the  sixty-day  period  of  detention  If  the 
trial  Is  delayed  at  the  request  of  the  defend- 
ant. The  filing  by  a  defendant  of  timely 
motions,  such  as  motions  to  suppress  illegal- 
ly obtained  evidence  or  motions  for  dis- 
covery, may  result  In  delay  of  the  trial  be- 
yond the  sixty-day  period.  In  order  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  such  a  delay  of  the 
trial  would  not  be  considered  a  delay  at  the 
request  of  the  defendant,  this  provision  was 
added. 


(4)  The  strengthening  of  the  House 
amendment  which  provided  for  expedited 
trials  within  the  sixty-day  period  by  specify- 
ing that  the  cases  of  those  detained  shall  be 
placed  on  an  expedited  calendar  and.  con- 
sistent with  the  sound  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, given  priority  over  all  other  cases  The 
conferees  recognize  that  the  success  of  an 
expedited  calendar  for  pretrial  detention 
cases  depends  on  the  readiness  of  the  prose- 
cution for  trial  and,  therefore,  urge  that  25 
additional  prosecutors  be  appointed  In  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(5)  The  addition  of  the  provision  that  for 
persons  detained  pending  appeal  pursuant  to 
section  23-1325(c).  the  finding  of  the  Judi- 
cial officer  that  the  appeal  or  petition  for  a 
wTit  of  certiorari  does  not  raise  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  a  substantial  question 
of  law  or  fact  likely  to  result  In  a  reversal 
or  order  for  new  trial,  shall  not  be  binding 
on  the  court  in  which  review  is  sought;  such 
a  determination  Is  one  of  law  not  subject 
to  the  traditional  clearly  erroneous  standard 
of  review. 

PUBLIC    DEFENDrR    .SERVICE 

Public  Defender  Service — limitation  on  rep- 
resentation, determination  of  eligibility 
(119.121) 

The  House  amendment  designated  cer- 
tain categories  o!  persons  who  may  receive 
public  defender  representation.  &r.d  limited 
such  representation  to  60  of  the  persons  m 
each  of  the  categories.  It  also  provided  that 
a  court  must  determine  a  person's  financial 
inability  to  obtain  adequate  representation 
The  Senate  amendment  lim!ted  represen- 
tation to  60';  of  the  persons  m  all  the  cate- 
gories, ra'ther  than  in  each  of  the  categories. 
The  Senate  amendment  did  not  specify  that 
a  court  determines  financial  inability. 

Section  302(a)    of  the  conference  substi- 
tute  conforms  to   the   Senate   provisions. 
Compensation   of   Director   and    Deputy   Di- 
rector   of    the    Public    Defender    Service 
(123) 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Defender 
Service  would  fix  the  compen.sation  to  be 
paid  the  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
at  not  less  than  $17,500  or  more  than  $27,500. 
The  Senate  amendment  authcrized  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  Director  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  (current 
rate  $35,505)  and  to  fix  the  rate  of  compsn- 
sation  of  the  Deputy  Director  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-17  of 
the  General  Schedule  (current  maximum 
$34.8101. 

Section  304  of  the  conference  substitute 
conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Acceptance  by  the  Public  Defender  Service 
of  public  grants  and  private  contributions 
(125) 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  provi- 
sion, not  in  the  House  amendment,  provid- 
ing for  acceptance  by  the  Public  Defender 
Service  of  public  grants  and  private  contri- 
butions furthering  the  lawful  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  Service. 

Section  307(b)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

LEGAL   ASSISTANCE  FOR  POLICE  OFFICERS 

Legal  assistance  for  police  officers  in  wrong- 
ful arrest  actions   (126) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  In  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provided  that.  In  an  action  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  an  alleged  wTongful  arrest  by 
a  ix)llce  officer,  the  Judgment  of  the  court 
(Whether  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant) 
shall  Include  an  award  of  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  to  the  police  officer. 

Title  'V  of  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  in  an  action  against  a  police 
officer  for  damages  resulting  from  a  wrong- 
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ful  arrest  by  such  officer,  upon  request,  the 
Corporation  Counsel  is  to  provide  represen- 
tation for  such  officer  or.  If  the  Corporation 
Counsel  fails  or  is  unable  to  provide  such 
representation,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  compensate  such 
officer  for  reasonable  attorney's  fees  las  de- 
termined by  the  court)  incurred  by  the 
officer  in  his  defense  of  the  action  brought 
against  him. 

LORTON 

Transfer  of  correctional  facilities  at  Lorton 
to  Bureau  of  Prisons  [127) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provided  that  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  with  respect  to  Lorton 
are  transferred  to  the  Attorney  General.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  no  such 
provision. 

POLICE    MUTUAL   AID 

Police  mutual  aid  (132) 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  included  in  the  House  amend- 
ment, to  remove  a  limitation  in  existing  law 
under  i,vhich  policemen  and  equipment  could 
be  furnished  to  and  by  nearby  local  govern- 
ments to  assist  in  emergency  situations  only. 
The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

FEDERAL   PAYMENT 

Federal  payment  (135) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  an 
annual  additional  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  amov.ut  of  $48.- 
854.000.  to  be  used  iii  implementation  of  this 
Act  and  for  orher  crime  prevention  purposes. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  Federal  payment. 

The  conference  substitute  in  title  VII  au- 
thorizes a  one-time  Federal  contribution  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  in  the  amounts 
Itemized  below.  These  Federal  authorizations 
total  $5  mUlion.  The  first  three  are  based 
upon  estimates  furnished  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  as  first-year  costs  of 
expansion  of  the  local  court  system.  The  au- 
thorizations are  as  follows: 

(1)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,010,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  costs  of 
Increasing  the  size  and  operation  of  the  local 
court  system  provided  in  title  I  of  the  Act, 
and  for  the  costs  of  additional  services  to 
be  made  through  what  Is  presently  known 
as  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  (reorganized  under 
title  III  of  the  conference  substitute  into  the 
Public  Defender  Service).  Costs  for  the  en- 
larged court  system  (the  trial  court  and  the 
appeals  court)  include  salaries  and  benefits 
for  addirlonal  Judges,  supporting  court  and 
prosecution  staff,  administrative  and  services 
personnel,  witness"  and  juror  fees,  and  court 
supplies  and  equipment. 

( 2  I  An  amount  not  to  exceed  $580,000  Is  au- 
thorized for  costs  of  renting  and  fitting 
physical  facilities  necessary  to  accomodate 
the  additional  personnel  provided  in  title  I, 

(3)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  $350,000  Is 
authorized  for  costs  of  expansion  of  the 
Distncr.  of  Cfilumbla  Bail  Agency  so  that  it 
might  carry  out  the  additional  services  and 
assistance    provided    for   in    title   II. 

i4)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,060,000. 
plus  any  pourover  from  the  three  items  above. 
Is  authorized  for  any  other  purpose  of  this 
AC.  and  for  th"  costs  of  programs  specifically 
designed  to  reduce  the  drug  problem  in  the 
District   of  Columbia. 

KITE-FLYING 

Repeal  of  kite- flying  prohibition   il36) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  Included  in  the  House  amend- 
ment, repealing  the  prohibition  in  existing 
law  ( n  kite-flymg. 

The  House  amendment  has  no  such  pro- 
vision, but  the  House  has  already  passed  a 


similar  repealer  in  separate  legislation — H.R. 

16476 
The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 

Senate  amendment. 

John    L.    McMillan, 
Thomas   Abernetht, 
John  Dowdy, 
Earle    Cabell, 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
William   H.   Harsha, 
Joel  Broyhill, 
Lawrence   J.   Hogan, 
Managers  on    the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
object,  then.  un(der  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  (deals  with  what  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  in  the  House  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  anticrime  bill. 

This  is  a  very  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation, and  a  very  important  report. 
This  report  is  brought  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
ference between  the  House  conferees  and 
the  Senate  conferees  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  legislation  by  the  two  Houses, 
the  legislation  in  the  House  covering 
some  455  pages,  and  in  the  Senate  some 
467  pages. 

It  deals  with  every  phase  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  had  23  conferences  with  the  Sen- 
ate conferees.  The  staffs  of  the  two  com- 
mittees have  met  50  or  60  times  in  their 
effort  to  work  out  the  numerous  tech- 
nicalities. We  have  spent  a  substantial 
part  of  the  last  3  months  in  our  effort  to 
bring  this  report  to  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

When  the  conferees  met  we  found  that 
there  were  approximately  170  differences 
between  the  two  bills.  These  have  been 
resolved  as  the  conference  substitute 
shows. 

I  am  very  happy  and  pleased  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  the  House  bill  very 
largely,  and  almost  entirely,  prevailed. 
There  are  some  changes  in  the  bill,  but 
the  principal  provisions  laid  down  in  the 
Hou;e  bill  have  been  brought  back  for 
reaffirmation  of  that  which  we  approved 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  Hou.se  .some 
several  months  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
gentleman  fiom  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams  I  and  othe:s.  if  they  wish  to  make 
some  inquiries  about  the  report  that  I 
would  be  happy  for  them  to  do  so.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  '  Mr.  McMillan  > . 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferees I  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  our  committee  and  I  want 
to.  thank  especially  the  legislative  coun- 
sel of  the  House  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee for  their  assistance  in  writing  this 
conference  report.  Also  their  great  as- 
sistance in  writing  the  original  House 
bill. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  every  mem- 
ber on  the  District  Committee  who  gave 
so  much  of  their  valuable  time  in  attend- 
ing the  numerous  conferences  with  the 
Senate.  We  had  a  real  tough  time  in 
trying  to  get  together  on  the  provision 


of  the  two  bills  in  conference  which  con- 
tained 465  pages. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  drop  the  proposal  of  transferring 
Lorton  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
one  or  two  other  items  that  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  drop,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  will  come  up  in  separate 
legislation. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  members  on  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  patience  they  have  used  in  try- 
ing to  bring  a  piece  of  legislation  here  to 
the  House  which  is  worthy  of  its  name. 

It  is  true  we  could  have  passed  a  bill 
before  Christmas  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  crime  bill,  but  it  would  not  have 
had  any  teeth  in  it.  Now  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  into  law  I  think  we  can 
clean  up  the  streets  in  Washington.  I 
am  certain  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
Congress  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
law  enforcement  oflBcers  and  the  court. 
We  are  reorganizing  the  courts  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  will  not  be  any  excuse  for 
not  sending  criminals  in  this  city  to  jail. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs » .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer 
to  their  names: 

(Roll  No.   215] 

Beall,  Md.  Edwards.  La.  Patman 

Bell.  Calif.  Ford.  Pepper 

Berry  William  D.  Pickle 

Blatnik  Galiflanakis  Pollock 

Bray  Glaimo  Powell 

Brock  Gilbert  Rarick 

Broomfleld  Hawkins  Relfel 

Caffery  Hubert  Rivers 

Carey  Ichord  Koudebush 

Celler  Keith  Ruppe 

Chappell  Klrwan  Ryan 

Clancy  Leggettt  Scheuer 

Clark  Lloyd  Springer 

Clay  Long,  La.  Symington 

Conable  Lukens  Tlernan 

Cramer  MacGregor  Tunney 

Crane  Matsunaga  Wiggins 

Culver  Mesklll  Wilson. 

Dawson  Murphy,  N.Y.         Charles  H. 

Dlggs  Ottinger 

Dorn  Passman 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  372  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENQE  REPORT  ON  S.  2601, 
DISTRICT'  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OP  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Abernethy)  . 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Nelsen ». 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
probably  the  most  important  bill  that 
we  will  have  before  this  Congress  of 
the   United   States.    It   deals  with  the 
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problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Federal  seat  of  Government,  that 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  Mem- 
bers that  are  here  in  this  body. 

Without  question  the  evidence  would 
indicate  that  court  reform  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  very  necessary 
step  that  must  be  taken  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  orderly  administration  of  jus- 
tice for  those  who  come  before  the  courts. 
In  this  bill,  there  is  a  very  careful  and 
thorough  job  done  in  the  area  of  court 
reform. 

At  the  same  time,  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  law-enforcement  facili- 
ties of  this  community  are  in  need  of 
tools  with  which  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
these  are  also  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  find  more 
and  more  evidence  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  police  department  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  indicated  the  need  of  tools 
to  cope  with  the  crime  problems  caused 
by  narcotic  addiction,  and  they  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill. 

I  want  to  say  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
areas  that  needs  most  careful  attention 
is  the  youth  of  this  community,  and  we 
need  do  everything  we  can  to  make  this 
a  better  city  for  our  young  people.  The 
revision  of  the  Juvenile  Code  is  intended 
to  treat  firmly  but  fairly  with  our  juve- 
niles in  this  city . 

A  good  deal  of  information  has  gone 
out  that  has  frightened  the  public  rela- 
tive to  the  no-knock  provision  and  to  pre- 
trial detention,  but  may  I  say  that  the 
bill  as  it  is  presently  coming  before  you 
carefully  defines  the  no-knock  provision, 
which  conforms  to  the  case  law  or  com- 
mon law  of  the  country.  It  carefully 
codifies  what  is  presently  being  author- 
ized by  Supreme  Court  and  other  appel- 
late court  opinions  in  this  country. 

It  also  provides  in  the  area  of  pretrial 
detention  careful  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  those  who  may  be 
detained  by  several  procedural  safe- 
guards. May  I  point  out  that  while  we 
sat  in  conference,  we  had  a  case  where  a 
shootout  with  one  of  our  Washington 
policemen  occurred  quite  close  to  the 
Capitol.  The  person  who  was  involved 
had  been  released  and  had  been  out  on 
bail  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
though  he  had  been  previously  convicted 
of  felonies  he  was  nonetheless  released 
so  that  he  could  conduct  a  shootout  with 
one  of  our  Metropolitan  poHcemen.  Un- 
der the  procedure  that  is  set  up,  this  per- 
son could  have  been  detained  prior  to 
trial  and  the  shootout  that  nearly  cost  a 
policeman  his  life  might  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

So  may  I  say  that  this  bill  has  been 
carefully  considered,  that  our  conference 
committee  did  a  very  thorough  and  care- 
ful .iob  of  working  with  the  other  bodv. 
to  obtain  the  best  of  both  bills  for  the 
conference  substitute,  and  that  I  believe 
that  this  bill  should  pass. 

^L'•.  Speaker,  1  year  ago  todav,  I  intro- 
duced, on  behalf  of  myself  and  several 
other  Members  of  this  body.  H.R.  12854. 
H.R.  12855.  and  H.R.  12856,  which  com- 
prised a  major  part  of  the  President's 
crime  oackage  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Nearly  4  months  ago,  the  House  Dis- 


trict Committee  brought  to  the  floor  H.R. 
16196,  a  bill  which  encompassed  the 
President's  crime  package  together  with 
other  amendments  added  in  committee. 
That  committee-sponsored  bill  passed  the 
House  by  the  substantial  margin  of  294 
to  47. 

This  bill  has  been  in  conference  for 
nearly  3  months,  a  long  conference  by 
nearly  any  standard.  However.  I  should 
remind  the  Members  that  there  v.  ere 
nearly  140  major  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  which  had  to 
be  resolved. 

Meanwliile,  controversy,  debate,  and 
speculation — at  times  seemingly  encour- 
aged if  not  prompted  by  the  various  com- 
munications media — sv,irled  outside  the 
conferences  concerning  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Virtually  all  of  these 
provisions  had  been  put  to  a  vote  in  the 
House  prior  to  final  passage  and  had  been 
sustained  by  substantial  margins.  The 
long  and  thorough  debate  of  the  hill 
nearly  4  months  ago  gave  a  full  airing  to 
virtually  all  views  concerning  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  House  bill.  The 
House  bill  was  in  the  main  a  good,  strong 
piece  of  legislation  badly  needed  in  this 
city  which  is  in  serious,  if  not  critical, 
condition  by  reason  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem existing  here  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  labor  of  the  conference  is  ended. 
We  bring  back  to  you  today  from  con- 
ference not  the  same  identical  bill,  but  a 
good  bill  that  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
promptly  approve.  It  is  a  bill  which  I 
assure  you  meets  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  is  one  which, 
when  passed  by  the  Congress,  will 
promptly  be  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

The  situation  in  the  local  courts  and 
the  crime  statistics  in  recent  months 
should  tell  us  all  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  swift  action  as  it  relates  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970.  The  May 
crime  statistics  saw  an  increase  in  crime 
after  what  appeared  to  be  a  5-month 
decline.  Other  disturbing  incidents  have 
occurred.  A  former  District  Commis- 
sioner was  recently  mugged  outside  hts 
home  in  midday.  Then,  a  shootout  be- 
tween a  policeman  and  a  robbery  suspect 
recently  brought  home  to  all  of  us,  if  we 
were  not  indeed  convinced  before,  the 
need  for  amendment  of  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  so  as  to  provide  for  pretrial 
detention. 

In  its  court  reform  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure aspects,  this  is  much  the  same 
bill  that  left  this  body  for  conference 
some  months  ago.  It  still  contains  much 
of  the  legislation  su-:gested  and  recom- 
mended by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Commission,  after  a  very  thor- 
ough and  costly  study,  some  4  years  ago. 

It  is  basically  a  court  reform  package. 
It  reorganizes  the  local  courts,  increases 
the  number  of  judges,  provides  for  a  pro- 
fessional administrator — an  executive 
officer — to  administer  the  local  District 
of  Columbia  courts,  and  gives  to  the  Dis- 
trict a  modern  family  division  of  the  new 
superior  court  which  was  so  strongly 
recommended  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Commission  in  1966,  The  date 
of  enactment  of  this  bill  will  give  to  the 
President   the   immediate   authority   to 


appoint  10  new  trial  judges  and  three 
new  appellate  judges  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts.  Eighteen  months  later 
he  is  authorized  to  appoint  seven  more 
trial  judges  to  handle  the  increased 
workload  which  will  occur  when  the  local 
court  jurisdiction  is  expanded  and  the 
Federal  courts  jurisdiction  over  local 
matters  is  lessened. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  juris- 
diction over  purely  local  matters  will  be 
transferred  to  the  local  courts  in  three 
stages,  but  certain  matters,  such  as  pro- 
bate, will  be  transferred  in  the  third 
rather  than  the  first  stage  as  earlier  pro- 
vided by  the  House.  Judges'  salaries  were 
compromised  between  the  House-Senate 
versions  by  tying  them  to  the  Federal 
trial  and  appellate  scales — $36,000  for 
superior  court  trial  judges  and  $38,000 
for  local  appellate  judges.  The  power  of 
the  executive  officer  is  expanded  some- 
what in  the  conference  substitute  as  well 
as  containing  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
his  appointment — by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Judicial  Administration. 

The  Juvenile  Code  is  not  substantially 
different  from  the  form  in  which  it 
originally  passed  the  House.  However, 
there  are  some  substantive  changes.  The 
definition  of  "child  "  as  contained  in  the 
conference  substitute  includes  persons 
under  18  except  those  16  and  older 
charged  by  the  U.S.  attorney  with  mur- 
der, forcible  rape,  robbery  while  armed, 
burglary  in  the  first  degree,  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  one  of  these  of- 
fenses. This  is  a  limitation  on  the 
original  House  amendment.  Also,  the 
conferees  adopted  a  standard  of  proof 
in  a  factfinding  hearing  on  delinquency 
cases  by  requiring  allegations  to  be  es- 
tablished "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt." 
I  think  this  is  an  improvement  in  keep- 
ing with  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
In  addition,  specific  time  limits  are  set 
for  filing  petitions  and  motions  to  trans- 
fer in  juvenile  cases  which  constitute  a 
compromise  to  expedite  certain  aspects 
of  the  juvenile  procedures. 

Turning  to  the  substantive  criminal 
law  provisions  in  the  bill.  I  believe  it  ad- 
visable to  call  to  your  attention  certain 
important  changes  in  the  House  amend- 
ment, or  House  versions  adopted  in  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  House  amendment  on  the  im- 
peachment of  witnesses  is  adopted  in 
the  conference  substitute.  Tlae  House 
version  is  similar  to  the  rule  recom- 
mended by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rtiles  of  Evidence  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  it  is  designed  to  further 
the  'truth  seeking  "  aspects  of  cnminal 
trials. 

The  House  amendment  on  breaking 
into  vending  ma-chines  which  amended 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  provision 
on  second-degree  burglary  is  changed. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  a 
separate  section  for  this  offense  in  the 
code  carrying  a  maximum  penalty  of 
3  years. 

The  House  amendment  providing 
mandatory  life  sentences  for  a  third 
felony  conviction  has  been  deleted  from 
the  conference  substitute.  In  addition,  a 
House  amendment  providing  mandatory 
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additional  minimum  penalties  for  per- 
sons convicted  of  committing  crimes  of 
violence  while  armed,  was  changed  so 
as  to  provide  only  a  5-year  mandatory 
minimum  penalty  upon  a  second  or 
subsequent  conviction.  This  provision 
adopted  in  the  conference  substitute 
conforms  to  the  add-on  penalty  provided 
for  the  1968  Federal  Gun  Control  Act. 
You  may  recall  that  there  was  some 
opposition  to  the  original  House  amend- 
ment by  certain  Federal  prison  authori- 
ties. 

The  House  version  of  the  court  reform 
bill  provided  that  persons  acquitted  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  solely  on  the 
grounds  they  were  insane  shall  be  con- 
fined to  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill 
until  such  time  as  the  hospital  certifies 
them  eligible  for  release.  In  addition, 
the  House  provided  that  the  defendants 
during  their  criminal  trials  had  the 
burden  of  proving,  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  their  mental  illness  or 
defect.  Then,  assuming  acquittal  by  rea- 
son of  insanity,  the  petitioners  seeking 
release  from  a  hospital  for  the  mentally 
ill  had  the  burden  of  proof,  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  they 
no  longer  constituted  a  danger  to  them- 
selves or  others  in  the  community.  These 
provisions  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
main in  the  bill.  A  conference  substitute 
does  provide  that  a  person  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanity  must  receive  a  hearing 
and  decision  within  60  days  after  con- 
finement to  determine  his  eligibility  for 
release  from  custody  in  the  mental  hos- 
pital. This  corrects  a  situation  which 
Chief  Justice  Burger  found  fault  with 
when  sitting  on  the  U.S.  circuit  bench 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  have  been  some  compromises 
reached  by  the  House-Senate  conferees 
relating  to  application  for  the  execution 
of  search  warrants.  Concerning  the  ap- 
plication for  search  warrants  the  House 
originally  provided  the  application  must 
include  a  statement  that  there  was  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  the  property  may 
be  found  in  designated  premises.  The 
conference  substitute  adopted  a  stand- 
ard that  there  was  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  property  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  designated  premises.  The  con- 
ferees considered  the  substitute  to  con- 
form to  the  constitutional  standard  of 
probable  cause. 

As  to  the  no-knock  provision  which 
has  received  so  much  publicity,  which  I 
consider  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  community,  New- 
York  has  had  a  no-knock  provision  on  its 
statute  books  for  some  time  now  and 
even  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
lawyers  have  had  to  admit  that  the  use 
of  such  warrants  has  not  been  excessive 
at  all.  There  have  been  no  indiscriminate 
kicking  of  doors  off  their  hinges  in  New 
York,  and  if  there  were,  I  believe  the 
statute  in  New  York  would  have  been 
amended. 

A  number  of  conference  substitutes 
have  been  agreed  to  as  relates  to  search 
warrants.  One  relates  to  nighttime 
search  warrants.  It  is  a  compromise 
which  provides  that  an  application  for 
a  nighttime  search  warrant  must  include 
a  statement  that  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that,  flrst,  the  warrant  cannot 


be  executed  during  the  hours  of  daylight, 
second,  the  property  sought  is  likely  to 
be  removed  or  destroyed  if  not  seized 
forthwith,  or  third,  the  property  sought 
is  not  likely  to  be  found  except  at  certain 
times  or  in  certain  circumstances. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that 
if  a  person,  after  being  advised  of  the 
warrant  to  .search  him,  resists  the  search, 
the  executing  officer  may  use  such  force 
as  is  necessary  to  execute  the  warrant. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  if 
a  person,  after  being  advised  of  the  search 
warrant,  resists  the  search,  the  executing 
officer  may  arrest  the  person,  without  a 
warrant,  for  resisting  a  police  officer  or 
for  violating  any  other  applicable  pro- 
vision of  law. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section 
23-5241  b  I  conforms  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that 
an  officer  executing  a  search  warrant  may 
seize  any  fruits,  instrumentalities,  or 
evidence  of  crime,  or  contraband,  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  search  which 
he  rea.sonably  believes  are  subject  to 
.•seizure.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  an  officer  executing  a  search 
warrant  may  seize  any  fruits,  instru- 
mentalities, or  evidence  of  crime,  or  con- 
traband, discovered  by  observation  in- 
cident to  and  as  an  inadvertent  conse- 
quence of  the  search  and  which  he  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  are  subject  to 
seizure. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  in 
section  23-524ie>  that  an  officer  execut- 
ing a  search  warrant  may  seize  any 
fruits,  instrumentalities,  or  evidence  of 
crime,  or  contraband,  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  lawful  execution  of  the 
search  warrant  if  he  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  such  property  is  subject  to  sei- 
zure. The  phra.se  "lawful  execution  of  the 
.search  warrant"  limits  the  seizure  of 
items  not  listed  in  the  search  warrant  to 
tho.se  discovered  during  the  process  of 
the  search  for  items  listed  in  the  search 
warrant.  See  Alderman  v.  United  States, 
394  U.S.  177n.  10  il969). 

The  provisions  agreed  to  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  do  not  chanse  existing 
law  but  merely  put  into  clear  statutory 
form  the  current  law  in  effect  today  in 
the  United  States  and  provide  the  ad- 
ditional protection  of  requiring  prior  ju- 
dicial approval  of  an  enti-y  without 
notice  when  the  circumstances  which 
would  justify  such  entry  are  known  at 
the  time  application  for  a  warrant  is 
made. 

The  Senate  amendment  cantained  a 
provision,  not  included  in  the  House 
amendment,  whicii  required  an  officer  to 
obtain  prior  judicial  approval  when  at 
the  time  of  application  for  a  search  war- 
rant he  knew  or  had  reason  to  know  of 
circumstances  justifying  entry  without 
notice.  The  provision  restricted  an  officer 
from  entering  without  notice  on  liis  own 
discretion  to  circiomstances  known  to  the 
officer  at  the  time  of  entry  but  which  the 
officer  did  not  know  or  have  reason  to 
know  at  the  time  of  application  for  the 
warrant. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section 
23-591<c>  conforms  to  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  extend- 
ing the  requirement  to  arrest  warrants 


as  well  and  an  amendment  deleting  the 
"reason  to  know"  language.  The  "reason 
to  know"  language  was  deleted  because  it 
might  have  been  interpreted  as  holding 
an  officer  accountable  for  knowledge 
possessed  by  other  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever, the  deletion  of  this  language  shall 
not  be  construed  to  shield  police  laxity 
or  to  permit  a  police  officer  who  knows 
the  facts  in  advance  to  subvert  the  clear 
intent  of  this  section  favoring  prior  ju- 
dicial authorization  by  sending  an  officer 
who  does  not  possess  the  knowledge  to 
make  the  application. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that 
circumstances  justifying  dispensing  with 
notice  of  identity  and  purpose  exist 
where  the  officer  reasonably  believes, 
first,  his  identity  or  purpose  is  already 
known:  second,  notice  is  likely  to  result 
in  evidence  being  destroyed  or  concealed; 
third,  notice  is  likely  to  endanger  the  life 
of  the  officer;  fourth,  notice  is  likely  to 
enable  the  pereon  to  be  arrested  to  es- 
cape; and  fifth,  notice  would  be  a  use- 
less gesture.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  circumstances  justifying 
disi:)ensing  with  notice  of  identity  and 
purpose  exist  where  the  officer  has  prob- 
able cause  to  believe,  first,  notice  will 
result  in  evidence  being  destroyed,  and, 
second,  notice  will  result  in  the  life  of 
the  officer  being  in  immediate  danger. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section 
23-591<ci  provides  that  circumstances 
justifying  dispensing  with  notice  of  iden- 
tity or  purpose  exist  where  the  officer  has 
probable  cause  to  believe,  first,  notice  is 
likely  to  result  in  evidence  being  de- 
stroyed; second,  notice  is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  officer:  third,  notice 
is  likely  to  enable  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested to  escape,  and,  fourth,  notice 
would  be  a"useless  gesture."  Useless  ges- 
ture is  a  legal  term  of  art  and  codifies  the 
exception  to  the  announcement  rule  rec- 
ognized by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  in  Miller  v.  United 
States.  357  U.S.  301  il958)  and  Bosley  v. 
United  States,  No.  21,  513,  D.C.  Cir.,  de- 
cided April  9,  1970.  and  includes  the  ex- 
ception where  the  officers  identity  and 
purpose  is  already  known.  By  using  the 
"probable  cause"  and  "is  likely  to"  lan- 
guage, the  conference  substitute  is  in- 
tended to  conform  to  the  standard  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ker  v. 
California.  374  U.S.  23  (1963).  It  is  like- 
wise intended,  in  this  regard,  that  this 
provision  of  the  conference  substitute 
shall  not  be  bound  by  relevant  and  con- 
flicting statements,  if  any,  contained  in 
House  Report  No.  91-907  and  Senate 
Report  No.  91-538. 

The  House  version  of  a  local  wiretap 
statute  contained  in  the  court  reform  bill 
was  debated  at  some  length  during  the 
floor  action  on  the  bill.  The  conference 
substitute  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  this  body  passed  earlier  with 
some  changes  which  clarify  and  there- 
fore, I  believe,  improve  the  bill. 

The  formats  of  the  House  amendment 
and  the  Senate  amendment  providing 
for  court-authorized  interception  of  ulre 
and  oral  communications  were  substan- 
tiaUy  different.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
5  of  title  23  of  the  conference  substitute 
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conforms  in  large  part  to  the  more  com- 
prehensive format  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
number  of  provisions  not  included  in  the 
House  amendment  which  were  adopted, 
as  follows,  in  the  conference  substitute : 
First,  any  person  who  unlawfully  inter- 
cepts or  discloses  a  wire  or  oral  commu- 
nication is  subject  to  a  criminal  penalty 
of  5  years  and  $10,000;  second,  any  per- 
son who  unlawfully  possesses,  sells,  dis- 
tributes, manufactures,  assembles,  or  ad- 
vertises a  wire  or  oral  communication  in- 
terception device  is  subject  to  a  criminal 
penalty  of  5  years  and  $10,000;  third,  any 
intercepting  device  unlawfully  possessed, 
used,  sold,  distributed,  or  manufactured 
or  assembled  may  be  seized  and  forfeited 
to  the  District  of  Columbia;  fourth,  im- 
munity may  be  granted  to  witnesses  testi- 
fying before  a  grand  jury  or  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  a 
violation  of  this  law;  fifth,  standards  and 
conditions  are  set  out  under  which  law- 
fully seized  communications  may  be  dis- 
closed; sixth,  any  person  whose  commu- 
nications have  been  lawfully  intercepted 
may  sue  for  civil  damages,  and  seventh. 
In  amendments  to  the  Federal  law,  courts 
are  authorized  to  order  communications 
common  carriers  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  good-faith  reliance  on 
a  court  order  or  legislative  authorization 
is  made  a  complete  defense  to  civil  or 
penal  actions. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  sev- 
eral provisions,  not  included  in  the  House 
amendment,  which  were  adopted  with 
amendment,  as  follows,  in  the  conference 
substitute:  First.  A  showing  of  sp.^ial 
need  is  required  for  authorization  or 
approval  of  any  communications  inter- 
ception to  be  made  or  made  from  facili- 
ties of  a  physician,  clergyman,  or  attor- 
ney, or.  in  the  case  of  oral  communica- 
tions, also  from  facilities  used  as  a  place 
of  habitation  by  husband  and  wife.  The 
court  must  determine  that  the  facilities 
were,  are,  or  are  about  to  be,  used  in 
connection  with  conspiratorial  activities 
characteristic  of  organized  crime  and 
that  the  interception  will  be  conducted 
to  minimize  interceptions  of  privileged 
communications.  Second.  A  report  must 
be  filed  by  the  authorizing  or  denying 
judge  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  within 
30  days,  and  an  annual  report  must 
be  filed  by  the  U.S.  attorney  with 
the  chief  judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and  Congress. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  proposed, 
in  addition,  the  filing  of  reports  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  and 
the  public  and  the  form  of  the  reports 
being  prescribed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  but  these  provisions  were 
not  included  in  the  conference  substitute. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained 
several  provisions  slightly  different  from 
the  House  amendment  which  were  adopt- 
ed, as  follows,  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute: First,  after  an  emergency  wiretap, 
application  for  a  court  order  must  be 
initiated  within  12  hours  and  completed 
in  72  hours;  and.  second,  a  motion  to 
suppress  an  intercepted  communication 
may  be  made  on  grounds  that  the  com- 
munication was  unlawfully  intercepted. 
the  order  was  insufficient  on  its  face,  the 
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interception  was  not  made  in  conformity 
with  the  order,  service  was  not  made  as 
required,  and  the  seal  was  not  present. 
If  the  motion  is  granted,  the  contents  of 
the  intercepted  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion, or  evidence  derived  therefrom,  shall 
be  treated  as  having  been  obtained  in 
violation  of  this  subchapter  and  shall  not 
be  received  in  evidence  in  the  trial,  hear- 
ing, or  proceeding.  This  does  not  change 
the  attenuation  rule.  See  Nardone  v. 
United  States,  127  F.  2d  521  (2nd  Cir.), 
cert,  denied,  316  U.S.  698  (1942);  Wong 
Sun  V.  United  States,  371  U.S.  471  (1963). 
Nor  generally  does  it  press  the  scope  of 
the  suppression  role  beyond  present 
search  and  seizure  law.  See  Walder  v. 
United  States,  347  U.S.  62  (1954). 

The  House  amendment  contained  a 
provision,  not  included  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  permitted  intercep- 
tion in  emergency  situations  for  activities 
threatening  the  national  security. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no 
such  provision. 

The  House  amendment  provided,  in 
addition  to  those  crimes  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  following  crimes  for 
which  court-authorized  interception 
could  be  authorized:  abortion,  arson, 
blackmail,  burglary,  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, receiving  stolen  pioperty,  and 
robbery. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  Hoiiie  amendment,  except  that  the 
crime  of  abortion  is  deleted. 

Pretrial  detention  is  another  contro- 
versial part  of  this  conference  report. 
The  conference  substitute  while  it 
changes  somewhat  the  earlier  House  ver- 
sion is  a  strong  and  badly  needed  tool 
for  local  prosecutors  and  the  courts. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a 
comprehensive  provision,  not  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  delineating  standards 
for  release  in  criminal  cases  prior  to  trial, 
following  conviction  and  pending  appeal, 
and  authorizing  limited  pretrial  deten- 
tion for  specified  categories  of  dangerous 
defendants. 

The  conference  sub.stitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  the  following  five 
amendments: 

First.  A  prohibition  against  the  deten- 
tion of  any  defendant  charged  with  a 
noncapital  crime  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
present  offense  charged. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  pre- 
trial detention  for  a  maximum  of  60  days 
on  grounds  of  dangerousness  to  other 
persons  or  the  community  for  three 
classes  of  defendants : 

First,  defendants  charged  with  "dan- 
gerous crimes"; 

Second,  defendants  charged  with 
"crimes  of  violence ';  and 

Third,  defendants  charged  with  any 
crime  who  threaten  witnesses  or  other- 
wise obstruct  justice. 

For  defendants  in  classes  B  and  C.  th<? 
House  amendment  specifies  the  mini- 
miun  past  conduct  necessary  to  make 
such  a  defendant  eligible  for  pretrial  de- 
tention. For  a  defendant  in  class  B.  this 
minimum  is  that  he  have  a  prior  convic- 
tion of  a  crime  of  violence  within  10  pre- 
ceding years,  that  he  allegedly  committed 
the  crime  of  violence  with  which  he  is 
charged  while  released  prior  to  trial,  or 
while  on  probation,  parole,  or  manda- 


tory release,  for  a  crime  of  violence,  or 
that  he  has  become  a  narcotic  addict.  For 
a  defendant  in  class  C.  this  minimum  is 
a  threat  to  witnesses  or  other  conduct 
which  obstructs  justice.  Moreover,  while 
this  minimum  past  conduct  may.  when 
considered  together  with  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense  charged,  be 
sufficient  to  justify  a  defendant's  pretrial 
detention,  it  may  also  not  be  sufficient 
since  the  judicial  officer  must  find,  based 
on  all  the  facts  set  out  in  section  23- 
1321(b»,  that  no  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  or  release  will  reason- 
ably assure  the  safety  of  the  community. 
Under  the  House  amendment,  a  de- 
fendant charged  under  class  A  with  a 
dangerous  crime  can  be  detained,  even 
if  he  has  never  been  convicted,  arrested, 
charged,   or  even   associated   with   any 
criminal  conduct  other  than  his  present 
charge.  The  conference  substitute  elimi- 
nates  this   possibility.   This   is   accom- 
plished   by    providing    that    a    person 
charged  with  a  dangerous  crime  can  be 
detained  only  if  the  judicial  officer  finds, 
after  considering  Ms  pattern  of  behavior 
consisting  of  his  past  and  present  con- 
duct, and  other  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion  23-1321  lb  I,   that   no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  reason- 
ably assure  the  safety  of  the  community. 
A  judicial  officer  may  not  issue  an  order 
of  detention  based  solely  on  the  nature 
and    circumstances    of    the    dancerous 
crime  charged.  Such  an  order  must  be 
based  at  least  in  part  on  the  past  conduct 
of  the  defendant. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  de- 
lineate the  precise  past  conduct  which 
may  justify  pretrial  detention  of  a  per- 
son charged  only  with  a  dangerous 
crime.  Depending  on  the  facts  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  detention  may  be  justified 
when  further  police  investigation  estab- 
lishes that  a  defendant  charged  with  a 
dangerous  crime  is  responsible  for  other 
heretofore  unsolved  serious  crimes.  De- 
tention may  be  justified  for  a  defendant 
with  a  prior  misdemeanor  record.  The 
decision  is  left  to  the  sound  judgment  of 
the  judicial  officer,  based  on  the  facts  of 
the  particular  case,  and  subject  to  ap- 
pellate review. 

Second.  The  elimination  of  the  crimes 
of  nonforcible  rape  and  indecent  liber- 
ties from  the  category  of  "dangerous 
crimes". 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  p>ossibility  of  detaining  a  person 
charged  only  with  nonforcible  rape  or 
indecent  liberties,  unless  he  has  a  prior 
conviction  of  or  is  on  pretrial  release  for 
a  violent  felony  or  is  a  narcotic  addict. 
Third.  The  addition  of  a  provision 
which  guarantees  that  the  60-day  period 
of  detention  cannot  be  extended  by  the 
filing  of  timely  motions  by  the  defendant 
other  than  motions  for  continuances. 

The  House  provision  authorizes  exten- 
sion of  the  60-day  period  of  detention  if 
the  trial  is  delayed  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant.  The  filing  by  a  defendant  of 
timely  motions,  such  as  motions  to  sup- 
press illegally  obtained  evidence  or  mo- 
tions for  discovery,  may  result  in  delay  of 
the  trial  beyond  the  60-day  period.  In 
order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  such 
a  delay  of  the  trial  would  not  be  con- 
sidered "a  delay  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant."  this  provision  was  added. 
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Fourth.  The  strengthening  of  the 
House  amendment  which  provided  for 
expedited  trials  within  the  60-day  period 
by  specifying  that  the  cases  of  those  de- 
tained shall  be  placed  on  an  expedited 
calendar  and.  consistent  with  the  sound 
administration  of  justice,  given  priority 
over  all  other  cases.  The  conferees  rec- 
ognize that  the  success  of  an  expedited 
calendar  for  pretrial  detention  cases  de- 
pends on  the  readiness  of  the  prosecution 
for  trial  and.  therefore,  urge  that  25  ad- 
ditional prosecutors  be  appointed  in  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fifth.  The  addition  of  the  provision 
that  for  persons  detained  pending  appeal 
pursuant  to  section  23-1325ic  > .  the  find- 
ing of  the  judicial  officer  that  the  appeal 
or  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  does 
not  raise  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence a  substantial  question  of  law  or 
fact  likely  to  result  in  a  reversal  or  order 
for  new  trial,  shall  not  be  binding  on  the 
court  m  which  review  is  sought;  such  a 
determination  is  one  of  law  not  subject  to 
the  traditional  clearly  erroneous  stand- 
ard of  review. 

Another  important  part  of  this  court 
reform  bill  is  greatly  expanded  Public 
Defender  Service.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute conforms  to  the  Senate  provisions 
but  there  was  very  little  real  difference 
between  the  earlier  House  and  Senate 
versions.  In  any  case  the  Public  Defender 
Service  will  be  expanded  so  as  to  pro- 
vide representation  to  60  percent  of  all 
indigent  individuals  coming  before  the 
local  courts,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
courts. 

Finally,  we  have  added  a  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization — a  one-time  authori- 
zation— to  pay  for  some  of  the  costs  of 
this  act.  This  bill  eventually  is  going 
to  cost  much  more  than  this  as  I  think 
we  all  know.  But,  this  authorization  will 
take  care  of  the  court  and  other  related 
costs  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  transfer 
of  Lorton  Reformatory  as  provided  for 
in  the  House  amendment  was  changed 
in  conference  so  as  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  matter  by  the  Department  of  Ju*;- 
tice  with  recommendations  to  be  made, 
concerning  its  future,  to  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  this  is 
a  good  strong  bill.  It  has  the  support  of 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, many,  if  not  most  of  the  local 
and  Federal  judges,  and  Chief  of  Police 
Jerry  Wilson.  It  is  a  bill  which  I  believe 
will  benefit  the  residents  of  this  city 
and  will  abate  the  increase,  if  not  in  fact 
decrease,  of  the  crime  rate  in  this  city. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the 
strong  endorsement  the  House  conferees 
gave  to  this  conference  report.  There 
has  been  enough  delay.  Let  us  act 
promptly  in  favor  of  this  report  by  a 
larger  vote  than  we  did  when  we  con- 
sidered this  matter  earlier. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  ask,  because  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  we  have  not  seen  the  report  of 
the   conferees.   I   just   now   received   a 


statement  of  the  managers  of  the  House 
in  the  back  of  the  Chamber  and  I  have 
not  had  a  chance,  except  during  lunch,  to 
read  through  it.  So  I  want  to  know  what 
is  in  it. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
said  that  this  conference  report  is  the 
House  bill.  I  would  like  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, since  the  conference  also  was  In 
executive  session  and  we  never  heard 
what  thev  did  or  what  happened— is  this 
basically  "the  House  bill?  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis.sissippi  if 
that  statement  is  correct,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House,  as  opposed  to  the 
Senate  provisions,  are  basically  what  is 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  First,  I  would  like 
to  state  for  the  Record  that  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  House  conferees  to  meet  in 
executive  session. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  I  did  not  mean  by  my  remark 
to  say  anything  different  happened  other 
than  what  is  usual  under  the  rules  of  the 
House — we  just  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  just  wanted  to 
have  that  clear  in  the  Record. 

This  is  basically  the  House  bill.  There 
are  some  slight  changes  in  some  of  the 
provisions.  The  Lorton  provision.  I  might 
say,  did  go  completely  out  of  the  bill — 
not  that  we  wanted  it  to  go  out — but  we 
felt  that  in  order  to  come  to  a  complete 
concurrence  with  the  Senate  that  was 
one  of  the  essentials  on  which  we  felt 
compelled  to  yield.  Otherwise  this  is  the 
House  bill  with  a  few  changes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  All  right,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  asked  the  gentleman  this 
question  because  in  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
with  regard  to  the  no-knock  provisions 
that  were  placed  in  it  by  the  House,  he 
said  somethms:  about  the  no-knock  provi- 
sions were  not  in — or  were  in — I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  them  in  my  quickly 
going  through  the  conference  report.  Is 
the  House  no-knock  provision  in  the  bill 
or  is  the  Senate  no-knock  in  the  bill  or 
is  something  else  included? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  There  was  a  no- 
kntKk  provision  in  the  House  bill.  But, 
if  thp  rrentleman  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  to 
.speak  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
staff  member.;  would  probably  halp  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  to  find  it  in 
the  conference  report.  But  for  his  bene- 
fit, the  version  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Hou.=e  included  a  nr-kn.?c!:  provision. 
The  version  passed  by  the  Senate  in- 
cluded a  no-knock  provision.  The  drug 
bill  pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate  on  a  rollcall 
vote  included  a  no-knuck  provision.  It  is 
in  there  in  this  conference  report.  It  is 
not  in  the  form  passed  by  the  other  body 
nor  exactly  as  passed  by  the  House.  What 
is  provided  now  is  that  it  states  the 
general  rule,  which  is  that  the  police 
officer  must  announce — must  knock  and 
announce  his  identity  before  entering. 
Then  it  sets  forth  the  exceptions  as  to 
when  he  may  dispense  with  knocking. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  what  are  those  ex- 
ceptions? First,  when  his  life  is  in  danger; 
second 

Mr.  HOGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  answer  his  question 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  just  asked  the  gentle- 


man that,  and  I  will  if  he  will  help  me 
to  get  additional  time  so  I  can  do  so 
I  have  only  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  shall  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  additional 
time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  that  he  wishes  an  explanation  of  how 
it  has  been  changed.  I  will  explain  to  the 
gentleman  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
taken  the  language  of  the  Senate  which 
states,  "when  there  is  probable  cause  to 
believe."  That  is  new. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  Rather  than  "is  likely 
to." 

Mr.  HOGAN.  No.  "Probable  cause  that 
it  is  likely  to  result  in  danger  to  his  life," 
or  "probable  cause  that  evidence  is  like- 
ly to  be  destroyed."  or  "probable  cause 
that  the  individual  is  likely  to  escape." 
Th3  useless  gesture  is  still  included,  and 
we  eliminated  one  of  the  other  provi- 
sions in  the  House  bill  that  an  oflBcer 
may  dispense  with  knocking  when  his 
identity  and  purposes  are  already  known, 
specifying  that  it  is  included  under  use- 
less gesture.  The  important  thing  to  re- 
member is.  as  v.e  have  said  many  times 
before,  and  as  we  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  when  we  debated  the  bill, 
we  are  only  clarifying  and  codifying 
existing  law. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  know  that  is  the  gentleman's  opinion. 
We  have  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  am 
trying  to  determine  specifically  what 
you  have  Included.  You  said  "useless 
pesture." 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  have  not  finished  an- 
swering the  gentleman.  One  of  the  other 
things  which  was  included  and  which 
was  not  in  the  House  bill  is  that  the  po- 
lice officer  is  required  to  get  a  warrant 
in  advance  when  he  knows  of  these  exi- 
gent circumstances.  He  was  not  required 
to  do  so  under  the  House  bill.  He  was 
under  the  Senate  bill.  That  is  one  of 
the  provisions  which  the  conference 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  see,  but  the  tests  for 
"no  knock"  as  I  understand  it,  under 
"no  knock"  are  the  House  tests,  includ- 
ing "useless  gesture."  I  understand  also 
that  the  wiretap  provisions  of  the  House 
stayed  in  which  allow  the  U.S.  attorney 
to  authorize  any  officer  who  can  arrest 
or  any  attorney  who  can  prosecute  to 
go  in  and  get  a  wiretap.  Is  that  correct? 
I  got  that  from  reading  the  House  re- 
port. I  assume  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
in  charge  of  the  report 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired  . 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  next  item,  I  under- 
stand, is  on  preventive  detention.  The 
preventive  detention  provisions  of  the 
House  version  are  in  the  bi^  and  remain 
in  basically  the  form  that  they  passed  the 
House,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  means  by  '!»- 
sically,"  but  I  would  say  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  House  provisions  on  pre- 
ventive detention  remain  in  the  bill. 
There  is  a  modification  that  they  should 
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take  into  consideration  the  past  conduct 
of  the  principal  in  the  case.  But  in  sub- 
stance the  House  position  is  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  other  words,  it  is  60 
days 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  60-day  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  the  man  can  be  de- 
tained if  the  judge  determines  from  his 
past  conduct  and  from  the  potential  dan- 
ger to  the  community  that  he  thinks  he 
should  be  held.  Otherwise  he  cannot  be 
held  beyond  60  days. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  have  very  little  time. 

Mr.  ABERNETTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  There  were  four 
changes  in  the  procedure  for  pretrial  de- 
tention of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offenses. 

First,  there  is  a  prohibition  against  the 
detention  of  any  defendant  charged  with 
a  noncapital  crime  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  natiu-e  and  the  circiunstances  of 
the  present  offense  charged. 

A  person  charged  with  a  dangerous 
crime,  that  is.  those  crimes  defined  in  the 
bill— and.  incidentally,  there  were  two  in 
the  House  version  that  were  eliminated 
from  that  list,  and  that  was  indecent 
liberties  and  nonforcible  rape.  They  are 
taken  out  of  the  conference  report.  But 
a  person  charged  with  a  dangerous  crime 
can  be  detained  only  if  the  judicial  officer 
finds,  after  considering  both  his  past  and 
present  record  a  pattern  of  conduct  and 
other  factors  that  no  condition  or  com- 
bination of  conditions  will  reasonably  as- 
sure the  safety  of  the  community. 

The  decision  of  what  constitutes  past 
conduct  sufficient  to  justify  pretrial  de- 
tention is  left  to  the  sound  judgment  and 
discretion  of  the  court,  the  judicial  offi- 
cers, and  is  subject  to  appellate  review. 

Second,  as  I  said  before,  we  eliminated 
the  two  crimes  of  nonforcible  rape  and 
indecent  liberties. 

Third,  the  60-day  period  of  detention 
cannot  be  extended  by  the  filing  of  time 
motions  other  than  motions  for  contin- 
uance. If  the  defendant  files  a  motion  for 
continuance,  then  he  would  extend  the 
60-day  time  period. 

Fourth,  on  expediting  trial,  we  provide 
for  expediting  the  calendar,  and  any  per- 
son if  he  is  detained  under  this  provision 
of  law  has  his  case  placed  on  that  calen- 
dar, and  insofar  as  consistent  with  good 
judicial  practice,  his  trial  is  expedited, 
and  his  trial  is  to  be  considered  first. 

Those  four  changes  are  clearly  made. 
They  substantially  tighten  up  the  pro- 
cedure and  assure  the  defendant  ade- 
quate protection  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  changes  in  the 
fules  of  the  House,  because  we  are  try- 
ing in  a  period  of  10  minutes  or  a  very 
short  extended  time  to  illuminate  a  very 
complex  bill.  l  know  there  are  others  who 
will  want  to  speak — and  I  know  this  pro- 
cedure follows  the  rules  of  the  House, 


but  we  have  no  conference  report  we 
can  read,  and  we  have  just  obtained 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hou.se.  and  we  have  less  than 
an  hour  to  discuss  some  very  controver- 
sial provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  will  say  I  understand  the  procedure 
on  impeachment  of  witnesses  is  still  in 
the  bill,  which  means  one  can  ask  a  man 
on  the  witness  stand  about  all  prior  con- 
victions and  it  also  provides  for  a  3-year 
penalty  for  a  man  about  breaking  into 
a  vending  machine,  and  we  have  moved 
the  juvenile  ase  limit  down  to  15  years. 
I  think  we  ought  to  spend  more  time 
on  this  bill.  I  know  many  will  say  that 
this  is  a  Di.strict  matter  and  not  that 
important.  That  is  why  many  of  us  say 
that  we  ought  to  move  District  of  Colum- 
bia matters  out  of  this  House  commit- 
tee and  down  to  the  people  who  will 
spend  more  time  on  them  because  they 
will  be  governed  by  these  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  time.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  put  together  a  proper  bill  in  this 
kind  of  procedure.  As  I  said,  this  Is  not 
criticism  of  conferees  for  using  the  rules. 
They  have  the  right  to  meet  in  execu- 
tive session.  But  we  just  car.not  con- 
sider a  bill  when  they  do  this.  I  be- 
lieve if  Concress  is  going  to  govern  the 
District  and  goini  to  put  in  some  very 
controversial  measures:  First,  v.e  ought 
to  spend  more  time  at  it;  or.  second, 
we  ought  to  let  the  local  people  act  on  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself   1   minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Washincton  has  just  covered 
matters  which  have  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  On  the  points  he 
makes  the  identical  language  is  still  in 
the  biU. 

The  gentleman  seems  to  think  there 
is  something  unusual  about  the  proce- 
dure of  the  conferees.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  what  we  did.  We  went 
through  the  identical  procedure  that  is 
gone  through  by  all  committees  of  the 
House  when  they  go  to  conference. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  did  not  ask  to  come  into 
the  conference.  If  he  had,  we  would  have 
admitted  him.  But  certainly  we  should 
not  be  criticized  for  holding  executive 
sessions  when  every  conference  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  meets  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  sorry,  I  can- 
not yield  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Dennis  > . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
measure  was  originally  before  the  House 
I  voted  for  it — reluctantly,  because  there 
were  provisions  in  the  bill  with  which  I 
seriously  disagreed  and  which  I  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  correct  by  amendment 
on  the  fioor:  but,  nevertheless,  I  decided, 
on  balance,  to  support  the  bill,  as  with 
all  its  faults,  a  serious-minded  effort 
toward  correction  of  a  bad  situation. 

Since  then  the  measure  has  been  im- 
proved in  the  conference — notably  by  the 
oraission  of  a  section  providing  for  man- 
datory life  sentences  for  certain  offenders 


which  I  considered  extremely  unwise  and 
unjust,  and  which  I  had  previously  at- 
tempted to  remove  by  amendment  in  this 
House.  I  certainly  commend  the  House 
conferees  for  dropping  that  section;  and, 
due  to  this  action.  I  must  agree  that  the 
present  measure  is  an  improvement  over 
the  one  for  which  I  voted. 

Nevertheless,  further  reflection  has 
convinced  me  that  I  cannot  support  this 
bill.  This  is  for  several  reasons,  but  most 
notably  and  persuasively  because  the  bill 
still  provides  for  so-called  "preventive 
detention",  which  I  have  also  actively 
opposed,  which  I  spoke  against  when  this 
bill  was  first  before  us.  and  which  I  re- 
gard, on  further  and  continued  consid- 
eration, as  so  unwise  and  unsound  that  I 
simply  carmot  give  it  my  approval,  even 
when  the  beneficial  purposes  of  thi.-?  bill 
are  considered. 

Preventive  detention  may  well  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
as  it  certainly  would  violate  the  constitu- 
tions of  a  number  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  if  it  were  attempted  in  the  State 
courts:  this  is  a  question  wiiich  llie  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  must 
ultimately  decide.  But  whether  uncon- 
stitutional or  not  it  is.  in  my  judgment, 
ineffective,  unnecessary,  and,  as  I  believe, 
un-American. 

It  is  ineffective  because,  under  tl.e  bill, 
it  requires  a  hearing  and  a  determination 
of  probable  guilt  before  preventive  aeten- 
tion  can  become  operative — w  hich  means, 
in  effect,  two  trials,  and  wih  clog  the 
court  system  further;  and  becau:;e  pre- 
ventive detention  operates  for  only  60 
days  and,  if  histor,\  is  any  guide,  few  of 
the.se  cases  can,  or  will  be  brought  to  trial 
within  that  period. 

It  is  unnccessar;:  because  at  best  it  can 
operate  to  prevent  only  a  comparatively 
few  possible  crimes  committed  by  per- 
sons waiting  trial  on  bail,  and  because  its 
objectives  can  be  better  accomplished  by 
less  drastic  methods,  such  as  better 
supervision  of  persons  released  on  bail, 
varioa*;  conditions  o:  lelea.sc.  stiff er  sen- 
tences for  any  offenses  committed  while 
released  on  bail,  and.  above  all.  more 
prompt  trials. 

Most  of  all.  in  my  judgment — and 
with  all  deference  to  my  friends  who  dis- 
agree— preventive  detention  is  a  funda- 
mentally un-American  concept. 

In  crmmon.  I  think,  with  mo.'^t  Am.cri- 
cans.  I  have  always  supposed  tliat,  in  tliis 
countrv.  we  did  not  commit  people  to 
jail  until  and  unle.^^s  they  had  teen  Icund 
guilty  and  had  been  adjudged  guilty  of 
some  crime.  I  have  appeared  in  the  courts 
for  many  years,  and  I  must  confe<-s  that 
I  always  supposed  that  if  I  lepresented  an 
American  citizen  accused,  hut  not  con- 
victed, of  a  crime,  that  I  could  secure  his 
release  either  on  bond  or  on  his  own 
recognizance  imttl  the  question  of  his 
guilt  or  innocence  had  been  determined.  I 
believed  that  he  was  clothed  with  the 
presumption  of  innocence,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  committed  and  confined 
until  and  unless  he  had  first  been  proved 
guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  some  judge  or 
magistrate,  equipped  I  assume  with  some 
sort  of  judicial  crystal  ball,  could  decide 
ahead  of  time,  not  only  that  my  client — 
this  acciised  but  not  convicted  American 
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citizen— was  probably  guilty  as  charged, 
but,  moreover  and  in  addition,  thai  he 
would  probably  commit  another  crime 
while  waiting  trial  and  was  consequently 
too  dangerous  to  walk  the  streets  in  the 
meantime,  and  that  he  should  therefore, 
on  the  basis  of  this  judicial  •guessti- 
mate," be  forthwith  committed  to  jail, 
although  he  stood  unconvicted  of  any  sort 
of  an  offense. 

This,  however,  is  just  exactly  what  we 
do  under  this  bill.  I  say  that  it  is  un- 
American.  Regardless  of  safeguards 
which  are  provided  we  will,  inevitably, 
jail  some  innocent  men.  I  say  that  it  is 
a  very  sorry  precedent — a  prime  example 
of  the  adage  that  a  bad  situation  can 
breed  bad  law.  I  say  that  with  the  adop- 
tion of  so-called  preventive  detention  we 
are  taking  a  first  step  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  fundamental  principles  which, 
we  have  always  thought,  distinguished 
our  system  from  the  communistic  and 
the  fascistic  dictatorships  in  other  lands. 

There  is  much  that  is  good  in  this  bill; 
much  that  I  would  like  to  support.  Pre- 
ventive detention  is  unnecessary  to  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation.  I  had  hoped 
that  it,  too,  might  be  taken  out  in  the 
conference.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is 
now  written  permanently  into  the  legis- 
lation and,  in  good  conscience.  I  cannot 
let  It  becom.e  law  without  registering  my 
protest,  or  with  my  consent  or  approval. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
cMr.  Harsh.4  1  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees bring  to  this  House  a  crime  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  fair, 
just,  and  comprehensive  enough  to  im- 
measurably aid  the  administration  in 
curbing  crime  and  violence  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol. 

This  measure  represents  the  best  fea- 
tures of  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  original  bill.  It  is  not  repres- 
sive but  to  the  contrary  very  progressive 
and  constructive  and  will  be  a  valuable 
tool  in  the  drive  to  eradicate  crime  from 
this  Federal  City. 

Adequate  safeguards  are  provided  in 
this  legislation  that  will  assure  every  per- 
son, who  finds  himself  involved  with  the 
law  enforcement  authorities,  his  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights.  On  the 
other  hand  the  rights  of  the  law  abid- 
ing citizen  and  society  generally  are  like- 
wise fully  protected. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  been  overly 
concerned  with  the  rights  of  the  crim- 
inal— so  concerned  that  with  some  it 
has  become  an  obsession.  The  rights  of 
the  victims  of  these  criminals  and  of  our 
law-abiding  society  have  been  neglected 
and  shunted  aside. 

It  is  time  these  rights  have  had  some 
consideration. 

This  conference  report  endeavors  to 
protect  the  rights  of  society  without  in- 
fringing upon  tne  rights  of  the  accussed. 
It  represents  the  work  of  many  legal 
scholars  and  persons  highly  knowledge- 
able and  experienced  in  the  field  of 
criminology  and  rehabilitation. 

In  these  troubled  times  there  are  many 
items  which  deserve  our  immediate  at- 
tention. International  crisis,  domestic 
conflict,  and  social  injustice  plague  our 
Nation.   While  many   of  our   problems 


seem  to  be  beyond  solution,  today  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  alleviate  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  serious  problems — the 
skyrocketing  crime  rate  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Within  the  shadows  of  the 
Capitol  itself,  vicious  crimes  are  commit- 
ted, visitors  are  robbed,  and  residents  of 
the  city  are  beaten.  As  the  crime  rate  in- 
creases, the  number  of  citizens  willing  to 
venture  into  the  city  to  enjoy  its  many 
facilities  decreases.  Business  suffers  and 
what  was  a  busy  metropolis  becomes,  in 
the  evening  hours,  a  deserted  maze  of 
empty  streets  and  buildings.  Visitors 
from  other  lands  must  wonder  how  a 
nation  with  our  resources  can  fail  to  pro. 
t«ct  its  people  from  the  common  crimi- 
nal. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  problems 
created  by  the  criminal  element  in  this 
city:  the  story  is  all  too  familiar.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  use  our  collective  will 
to  solve  this  crime  problem.  Our  favor- 
able action  on  the  pending  bill,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970  will  be 
a  major  step  in  the  right  direction.  This 
carefully  drafted  legislation  represents 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  attack 
on  the  District's  crime  problem.  Despite 
irrational  rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  care- 
ful analysis  indicates  that  the  approach 
this  bill  takes  exemplifies  rather  than 
goes  against  our  notions  of  criminal 
justice  and  due  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe each  provision  of  this  huge  bill  on 
the  floor,  but  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  of  its  major  provisions. 

Of  the  utmost  importance  is  the  pro- 
vision reorganizinc  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's totally  antiquated  court  system. 
This  provision  is  absolutely  essential. 
Court  backlogs  of  9  months  and  more 
cannot  be  tolerated.  The  court  reorgani- 
zation proposal  is  the  result  of  very  acute 
scrutiny  and  study  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Careful 
consideration  was  given  to  various  au- 
thorities including  the  National  Crime 
Commission,  the  American  Judicature 
Society  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Minimum  Standards  for  Criminal 
Justice.  The  result  of  these  efforts  is  a 
proposal  which  completely  revises  the 
present  court  system  and  makes  it  more 
responsive  to  the  pressing  need  for  effi- 
cient and  expeditious  handling  of  crim- 
inal cases. 

The  proposed  Code  of  Juvenile  Pro- 
cedure will  enable  the  juvenile  court  sys- 
tem to  more  efficiently  and  realistically 
deal  with  the  problems  of  modern  day 
juvenile  crime  within  the  safeguards  es- 
tablished by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
now  famous  in  re  Gault  decision. 

A  much  needed  public  defender  pro- 
gram will  be  created  by  the  bill — a  pro- 
gram essential  if  the  principle  of  criminal 
justice  is  to  be  a  reality  to  all  residents 
of  the  District.  Under  the  provisions  the 
conference  bill  indigent  defendants  are 
assured  that  they  will  be  skillfully  and 
fairly  represented  by  capable  counsel. 

To  fully  benefit  from  a  new  court  sys- 
tem, it  is  also  necessary  that  the  present 
outmoded  laws  of  criminal  procedure  be 
replaced  by  a  modern  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  This  task,  like  all  other  provi- 
sions in  this  bill,  was  undertaken  with 


great  care  and  study.  A  wide  variety  of 
sources  were  carefully  examined,  and  the 
result  is  a  modern,  progressive,  and 
functional  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Within  the  proposed  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  are  two  provisions  which  have 
received  widespread  publicity  by  the  press 
and  news  media.  I  am  referring  to  the 
so-called  no-knock  provision  and  the 
pretrial  detention  proposal.  Some  have 
charged  that  these  provisions  fly  in  the 
face  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  have  an  act  already  in  existence 
that  provides  for  the  commitment  of 
narcotics  addicts  if  tliey  have  the  habit 
and.  second,  if  the  man  committed  a 
previous  crime  and  has  a  record  he  is 
generally  on  probation  or  parole  and  that 
can  be  revoked.  Are  npt  those  two  alter- 
natives to  the  things  you  have  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  There  are  several  alter- 
natives to  the  thing  I  mentioned.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  no-knock 
provision,  it  Is  said  that  the  police  will 
be  given  broad  unrestricted  powers  to 
break  into  homes.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  look  through  the  rhetoric  and 
look  at  the  provision  itself.  The  provi- 
sion limits — I  repeat — limits  the  present 
powers  of  police  oflicers  to  enter  private 
dwellings.  Under  this  provision,  if  an  of- 
ficer has  knowledge  of  facts  which  justify 
an  unannounced  entry  at  the  time  he 
applies  for  a  search  or  arrest  warrant  he 
must  obtain  judicial  approval  to  make 
such  unannounced  entry.  When  the  of- 
ficer obtains  information  after  obtaining 
a  warrant  which  creates  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  notice  is  likely  to  result  in 
evidence  being  destroyed,  or  that  notice 
will  endanger  the  officer's  life  or  permit 
escape,  or  where  notice  is  a  useless  ges- 
ture, he  may  make  an  unannounced  en- 
try. In  this  situation  the  officer  is  merely 
acting  under  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Ker  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 374  U.S.  23  (1963).  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  the  only  change  in  exist- 
ing law  created  by  the  no-knock  provi- 
sion is  the  imposition  of  a  statutory 
limitation  on  an  ofBcer's  powers  to  make 
an  unannounced  entry  by  requiring  that 
he  obtain  the  approval  of  a  neutral  judi- 
cial oflBcer  when  it  is  reasonable  to  re- 
quire the  officer  to  seek  such  advance  ap- 
proval. It  is  entirely  proper,  in  an  area 
as  sensitive  as  police  entry  into  a  private 
dweUing,  that  we  have  explicit  direc- 
tions to  our  law-enforcement  ofBcers  as 
to  the  proper  method  by  which  to  carry 
out  their  increasingly  difficult  task  of 
ferreting  out  crime. 

An  even  more  misunderstood  provision 
in  the  bill  is  the  provision  dealing  wim 
pretrial  detention  of  persons  charged 
with  criminal  offenses.  I  wish  at  this 
point  only  to  stress  two  aspects  of  tlus 
provision  which  are  often  overiooked  by 
those  who  criticize  this  feature  of  the  ml 
First,  this  provision  brings  the  issue  oi 
the  dangerousness  of  an  accused  to  the 
commimity  from  the  present  state  of  sud 
rosa  pretrial  detention  by  means  of  nlgn 
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money  bond  into  the  light  of  a  full  ad- 
versary hearing.  At  this  hearing  the  right 
to  counsel,  the  right  to  present  evidence 
and  the  right  to  appellate  review  and — 
most  importantly — the  right  to  have  a 
clear  determination  of  whether  or  not 
a  person's  release  would  endanger  the 
community  will  all  be  afforded. 

Under  the  present  bail  system  a  judge 
is  often  forced  to  release  a  person  whom 
he  believes  will  commit  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence. Would  any  of  us  sleep  well  at  night 
if  we,  as  judges,  were  forced  by  adherence 
to  the  law  to  release  a  narcotic  addict 
with  a  $100-a-day  habit  charged  with  a 
crime  of  violence  so  that  he  can  commit 
further  violent  crimes  to  maintain  his  ad- 
diction? Would  any  of  us  like  to  explain 
such  a  release  to  his  next  victim?  Under 
the  present  system  the  only  alternative  in 
such  cases  is  to  impose  a  money  bond 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  addict  to  pay 
on  the  unjustified  basis  that  he  will  not 
appear  at  his  trial.  Is  it  not  infinitely 
fairer  to  grant  such  a  person  an  honest 
determination  on  the  real  issue  involved 
in  the  release  decision — the  question  of 
the  danger  he  poses  to  the  community? 

The  second  feature  of  the  pretrial  de- 
tention provision  that  I  wish  to  empha- 
size is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  po- 
tential persons  covered  by  its  provisions  is 
exceedingly  small.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  limit  the  detention  categories 
to  those  defendants  who  appear  to  pose 
a  real  and  substantial  threat  to  the  com- 
munity. In  this  regard  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  fact  that  a  defendant  fits  one  of 
the  categories  of  persons  subject  to  pre- 
trial detention  does  not  mean  that  he  will 
automatically  be  detained.  If  the  judge 
finds  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  de- 
fendant fits  into  a  specific  detention  cate- 
gorj-,  that  his  conditional  or  uncondi- 
tional release  will  not  substantially  en- 
danger the  community,  he  will  be  re- 
leased. 

In  short,  this  provision  simply  lifts  a 
hypocritical  veil  from  the  court's  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  to  release  a 
defendant  prior  to  his  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  duty  to  enact 
this  bill.  This  duty  extends  to  all  the 
visitors  mugged,  to  all  the  merchants 
shot,  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  fear  that  they  will  become 
the  next  victim  of  this  Invidious  fact  of 
life  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoc  an)  . 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as 
one  of  the  conferees  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill,  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
the  conference  report  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  comprehensive  and  balanced 
piece  of  legislation  to  reorganize  and 
modernize  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  considers 
both  the  safety  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  community  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  It  Is  a  bill  badly  needed 
to  combat  the  intolerable  crime  rate  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  area,  of  which  we 
are  all  well  aware. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  con- 


ference report  now  pending  before  us  is 
an  improvement  over  the  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  previously  and  the 
bill  which  was  passe(i  by  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member.  It  is  impoitant  that  we  realize 
that  this  is  a  compromise.  There  was  a 
g(X)d  spirit  of  compromise  on  both  sides. 
The  House  conferees  gave  and  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  gave,  but,  in  sum.  it  is  a 
vei-y  important  and  strong  anticrime 
measure  and  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  to  reduce  crime  in  this  metropol- 
itan area. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  the  controversial  aspects  of 
the  legislation,  the  so-called  no-knock 
provision  and  the  pretrial  detention  pro- 
vision which  my  g(X)d  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Harsh.a  > ,  explained  so 
well.  So  there  are  many  other  Important 
measures  In  this  legislation. 

It  provides  a  comprehensive  reorga- 
nization and  modernization  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  number  of  judges  and  their 
salaries  are  substantially  increased.  Jur- 
isdiction of  all  local  matters  Is  placed  In 
one  court.  An  executive  officer,  a  highly 
trained  top  caliber  administrator,  is  made 
responsible  for  providing  the  court  sys- 
tem with  a  unified  and  expert  manage- 
ment. All  of  these  proposals  are  designed 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  swift  and  sure  jus- 
tice In  the  District. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  a  full-fledged  pubhc  defender 
service  with  authority  to  represent  60 
percent  of  the  indigent  criminal  defend- 
ants and  juvenile  offenders  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  District  of  Columbia  Bail 
Agency  is  given  additional  authority  to 
supervise  and  notify  persons  released 
prior  to  trial  and  authorization  for  addi- 
tional fimds. 

Also  provided  for  Is  a  new  juvenile  code 
for  the  District  which  would  replace  out- 
dated and  incomplete  methods  for  proc- 
essing juvenile  cases  with  modem  and 
detailed  procedures,  and  would  incor- 
porate the  juvenile  court  itself  into  a 
newly  created  family  division  of  the  imi- 
fied  court  system,  this  division  will  be 
empowered  to  deal  with  intrafamily  of- 
fenses with  civic  tools  rather  than  with 
inappropriate  criminal  i>enaltles. 

Equally  as  Important  to  the  fair  and 
effective  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice in  the  District  are  the  provisions  for 
updating  and  Improving  the  District's 
criminal  law  procedures.  Without  these 
provisions,  we  cannot  hope  to  maximize 
the  benefits  of  the  proposed  court  reorga- 
nization. As  you  are  w^ell  aware,  two  crim- 
inal law  provisions,  pretrial  detention 
and  "no  knock"  entries,  have  received 
special  attention  by  those  who  criticize 
the  bill.  Let  me  turn  to  some  of  those 
criticisms  which  unfortunately  are  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  what  the  legis- 
lation provides. 

With  respect  to  pretrial  detention, 
critics  have  alleged  that  pretrial  deten- 
tion incorporates  a  concept  contrarj'  to 
"one  of  the  fundamental  traditions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law,"  the  presumption  of 
inn(x;ence.  With  all  due  respect.  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  allegation. 


Detention  prior  to  trial  of  defendants 
charged  with  certain  crimes  has  been 
authori7ed  in  England  by  statute  since 
1275.  The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  the  English  Bill  of  Ri.ahts  Act  was 
never  thought  to  accord  a  right  to  bail 
m  all  cases.  Indeed,  as  recently  as  1067, 
the  English  Parliament  authorized  pre- 
trial detention  on  grounds  of  dangerous- 
ness of  persons  accused  of  misdemeanors. 
In  view  of  this  history.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  pretrial  detention  can 
be  considered  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence,  which  is  generally 
recognized  only  as  a  rule  of  evidence  in  a 
criminal  trial  that  places  upon  the  ,)rose- 
cution  the  burden  of  proving  guilt  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  and  allows  the  de- 
fendant to  stand  mute.  Indeed,  m  the 
United  States,  Federal  law  has  author- 
ized the  pretrial  detention  of  defendants 
charged  with  capital  crimes  since  1789. 
Surely,  their  pretrial  detention  is  con- 
sistent with  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence and  the  foes  of  the  proposal  do  not 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  pre- 
trial detention  in  capital  cases. 

Nor  does  the  eighth  amendment  re- 
quire pretrial  release  of  all  arrested  per- 
sons, a  fact  specifically  acknowledged  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1952  in  the  ca.se  of 
Carlson  against  Landon.  Appropriate 
provisions  in  the  pretrial  detention  sec- 
tion providing  for  access  to  counsel  and 
release  to  prepare  for  trial  assure  that 
such  legislation  does  not  contravene  the 
sixth  amendment  right  to  counsel. 
Finally,  provisions  providing  such  proce- 
dural protections  as  a  full  hearing,  right 
to  counsel,  right  to  present  evidence,  and 
right  of  review,  and  limiting  detention 
only  to  a  narrow  category  of  defendants 
charged  with  the  most  serious  crimes 
guarantee  compliance  with  the  fifth 
amendment. 

Contrary  to  the  assertion  of  some 
critics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
urgent  need  for  pretrial  detention  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  the  3  years  since 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  was  enacted 
requiring  the  release  of  noncapital  de- 
fendants prior  to  trial  no  matter  how 
dangerous,  the  number  of  robberies  in  the 
District  has  more  than  tripled :  burglaries 
and  forcible  rape  have  more  than 
doubled.  The  rate  of  increase  from  fiscal 
1967  to  fiscal  1968  in  Washington,  the 
only  city  in  the  United  States  exclusively 
governed  by  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1 966, 
was  more  than  double  the  national  rate 
for  cities  of  comparable  size. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  all  this 
increase  in  crime  is  solely  attributable  to 
crime  committed  by  Individuals  on  bail, 
but  recent  studies  have  demon.-^trated  an 
abnormally  high  rearrest  rate  for  de- 
fendants released  prior  to  trial,  a  rate 
which  in  view  of  the  estimated  10  percent 
rate  of  cases  which  police  actually  clear, 
represents  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of 
crime  on  bail.  A  study  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  in  fiscal  1967 
demonstrated  a  reindictment  rate  of  35 
percent  for  indicted  armed  robbers.  A 
study  by  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  1968 
revealed  a  70  percent  rearrest  rate  for 
indicted  robbers  released  prior  to  trial. 

The  critics  cite  what  they  consider  the 
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low  rearrest  rate  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  study  as  proof  that  pretrial 
detention  is  not  needed.  The  report  it- 
self, however,  cautions  that  it  is  only  a 
pilot  or  exploratory  study,  its  sample 
being  too  small,  its  data  and  time  frame 
too  limited  to  constitute  a  thorough  sta- 
tistical study.  Moreover,  the  low  arrest 
rate  by  police,  the  failure  of  a  significant 
percentage  of  victims  to  report  crimes 
are  factors  which  should  be  assessed. 
Also  the  failure  of  the  study  to  examine 
records  for  rearrest  other  than  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  itself.  When  a  high 
percentage  of  crime  in  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  suburbs  is  committed  by  in- 
dividuals on  bail  from  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  clouds  the  picture.  In  ad- 
dition, the  fact  that  35  percent  of  the 
defendants  studied  were  never  released 
prior  to  trial,  a  percentage  which  in- 
clude those  with  worse  prior  records  and 
who  were  charged  with  more  serious 
crimes  than  those  who  were  released 
should  be  considered.  All  these  factors 
demonstrate  fhat  the  rearrest  rate  fig- 
ures of  the  study  do  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  actual  crime  committed  by 
those  on  bail,  but  are  far  too  low.  In- 
deed, it  is  suggested  in  the  report  itself 
that  due  to  data  limitation  and  other 
facts  the  true  rate  for  crimes  on  bail  for 
both  felonies  and  misdemeanors  would 
approach  40  percent. 

A  second  equally  important  reason  for 
a  pretrial  detention  provision  is  the  need 
to  eliminate  the  present  practice  of 
judges,  notwithstanding  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  to  detain  defendants  by 
setting  high  money  bond.  This  is  hypoc- 
risy. Detention  should  occur  only  after 
an  open  hearing  on  the  record,  with  a 
right  of  review,  in  which  the  issue  of 
dangerousness  is  confronted  openly  and 
honestly  and  rich  and  poor  are  treated 
alike.  Detention  should  not  be  restricted 
to  those  who  lack  sufficient  funds  to  buy 
their  way  out. 

Turning  to  the  so-caDed  no-knock 
provision.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  House,  on  March  19,  1970,  decisively 
approved  the  no-knock  provision  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  and  the 
Senate,  on  Janua*^-  25.  1970.  approved 
by  a  vote  of  70  to  15  a  "no-knock"  pro- 
vision in  the  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances bill— S.  3246— and  also  approved 
the  "no-knock"  provision  in  their  ver- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bUl.  These  votes  overwhelmingly  estab- 
lished certain  principles  and  guidelines 
which  are  also  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

These  principles  and  guidelines  are  as 
follows:  First,  the  general  rule  is  that 
an  ofBccr  must  knock  and  announce  be- 
fore entering  private  premises  to  execute 
a  warrant  or  to  make  a  felony  arrest:  sec- 
ond, there  are  certain  limited  exceptions 
to  this  rule  which  have  been  recognized 
and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
many  State  courts  and  several  State  leg- 
Lslatures.  including  New  York:  and  third, 
when  possible,  the  police  should  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  prior  judicial  approval 
of  an  entry  without  notice.  Some  criticize 
the  authorization  for  police  officers  to  se- 
cure no-knock  warrants  in  advance  and 
state  their  preference  for  police  officers 


justifying  their  no-knock  entry  after  the 
fact.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  fourth  amendment 
which  requires  officers  whenever  possible 
to  secure  prior  judicial  approval  for  ar- 
rests, searches  and  seizures. 

The  Senate  and  House  District  Com- 
mittees have  been  diligently  studying  the 
crime  problem  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
One  thing  is  clear  from  studying  the 
crime  situation  in  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington is  action  is  needed  new.  During  the 
last  12  years  the  number  of  murders  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  increased 
threefold,  the  number  of  rapes  has  in- 
creased fivefold  and  the  number  of  rob- 
beries has  increased  sixteenfold.  In  1958, 
there  were  79  murders,  while  in  1969, 
there  were  289  murders;  in  1958,  there 
were  65  rapes,  while  in  1969.  there  were 
336  rapes:  and  in  1958.  there  were  709 
robberies,  while  in  1969,  there  were  12,- 
423  robberies. 

Thus.  I  hope  that  now  that  the  bill  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, it  will  promptly  be  approved  by 
both  bodies  and  be  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature.  It  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  agree  with  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  just  made. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct.  There 
are  some  very  good  things  in  this  bill.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  supporting 
the  public  defender  provision,  the  court 
reform  provision,  and  the  bail  agency. 
That  is  tiie  reai^on  there  has  been  no 
controversy  about  those  provisions  in  the 
course  of  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  who  is  concerned  about  the 
"useless  gesture"  provision  that  this  is 
and  has  been  specifically  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Miller  against 
United  States  and  by  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
case  of  Bosley  against  United  States. 

I  also  want  to  corroborate  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi said  with  reference  to  this  matter 
and  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington alluded  during  the  course  of  his 
formal  remarks,  these  matters  were 
specifically  approved  by  the  House  when 
the  bill  was  originally  debated.  In  addi- 
tion, all  of  the  gentleman's  amendments 
designed  to  strip  out  of  the  bill  the  pro- 
visions the  gentleman  objects  to  w-ere 
resounding,  defeated. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  is  what 
I  was  trying  to  detennine.  whether  the 
House  provisions  which  have  already 
been  voted  on  were  in  the  bill  or  whether 
the  Senate  provisions,  some  of  which  I 
support,  were  in  the  bill.  It  is  my  under- 
standing based  upon  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  has  said  and  based 
upon  what  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee said,  that  the  House  provisions 
prevailed.  That  is  why  I  will  probably  op- 
pose this  conference  report.  That  is  the 
reason. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  omnibus  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  and  several  of  the  separate 
bills  it  absorbed,  and  as  one  of  the  House 
conferees  I  would  like  to  discuss,  on  be- 
half of  all  the  House  conferees,  some 
specific  provisions  in  the  bill  for  pur- 
poses of  legislative  history.  These  state- 
ments should  assist  the  trial  judges  in 
the  new  Superior  Court  and  the  appel- 
late judges  in  the  expanded  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  in  reaching 
the  results  intended  by  Congress  as  set 
forth  in  the  language  of  the  conference 
report.  These  statements  represent  the 
solid  position  of  the  House  conferees,  all 
of  whom  signed  the  conference  report, 
on  the  intent  of  the  language  in  several 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  en- 
tire subchapter  of  the  House  bill  deal- 
ing with  pretrial  detention  with  only  five 
modifications.  Only  two  of  these  require 
comment. 

The  conference  report  requires  that  a 
person  charged  with  a  dangerous  crime- 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  burglary,  arson, 
and  unlawful  sale  of  depressant  or  stim- 
ulant drugs — can  be  detained  only  if  the 
judicial  officer  finds,  on  the  basis  of  his 
pattern  of  behavior,  consisting  of  his  past 
and  present  conduct,  and  other  factors 
set  forth  in  section  23-1321  ibi  that  no 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community.  The  House  bill 
permitted  a  finding  of  dangerousness 
based  solely  on  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  offense  charged ;  it  did  not 
require,  as  does  the  conference  report, 
that  the  finding  of  dangerousness  be 
based  at  least  in  part  on  the  past  conduct 
of  the  defendant. 

It  is  important  to  understand  just 
what  this  new  provision  requires.  It  does 
not  require  a  prior  conviction  or  even 
arrest  for  any  offense,  felony  or  misde- 
meanor, on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
As  explained  in  the  House  report,  past 
conduct  need  not  consist  of  prior  involve- 
ment with  the  law.  Through  testimony 
and  other  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion, a  judicial  officer  may  be  informed 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
which  while  dangerous  to  the  commu- 
nity, never  resulted  in  his  arrest  or  con- 
viction. 

The  past  conduct  may  consist  of  a 
number  of  serious  offenses  charged  to 
the  defendant  following  his  arrests  on 
the  charge  before  the  court,  offenses 
committed  prior  to  his  arrest  but  not 
solved  until  after  his  arrest.  Prior  ar- 
rests, even  those  which  did  not  result  in 
convictions,  may  be  considered.  Nor  need 
the  past  conduct  by  itself  support  a  find- 
ing of  dangerousness.  The  more  serious 
the  present  offense  charged,  the  less  ex- 
tensive the  defendant's  past  conduct 
need  be.  For  example,  for  a  defendant 
charged  with  shooting  a  policeman  in 
the  course  of  an  armed  robbery,  the 
evidence  of  past  conduct  need  be  rela- 
tively slight.  The  significant  fact  is  that 
all  the  facts  before  the  judge— the  past 
conduct  of  the  defendant,  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense  charged,  and 
all  other  factors  listed  in  section  23- 
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1321'bi  when  considered  together,  jus- 
tify a  finding  by  the  judicial  officer  that 
no  condition  of  release  or  combination 
of  conditions  of  release  wiU  reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  the  community. 

The  second  point  which  warrants  com- 
ment concerns  the  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report  which  specifies  that  a 
delay  in  the  trial  caused  by  the  filing  by 
the  defendant  of  timely  motions  other 
than  motions  for  continuance  shall  not 
be  considered  delays  of  the  trial  re- 
quested by  the  defendant.  Under  the 
House-passed  bill,  pretrial  detention  on 
grounds  of  dangerousness  to  the  com- 
munity alone  was  allowed  for  60  days 
unless  the  trial  is  in  progress  or  the  trial 
is  delayed  at  the  request  of  the  defend- 
ant. This  provision,  specifying  that  time- 
ly motions  resulting  in  delay  would  not 
be  considered  a  delay  requested  by  the 
defendant,  was  added  by  the  conference 
committee  to  make  clear  that  a  defend- 
ant's detention  on  grounds  of  dangerous- 
ness alone  could  not  be  extended  by  his 
filing  timely  motions,  such  as  motions 
to  suppress  or  for  discovery.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  word  timely.  If  a  detained  de- 
fendant files  motions  after  the  time  al- 
lowed by  court  rule  or  by  the  judge  and 
this  delays  his  trial,  then  such  delay  is 
to  be  considered  at  his  request.  This  pro- 
vision added  by  the  conference  report 
does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  defendants 
detained  because  of  likelihood  of  flight 
since  the  60-day  detention  limit  has  no 
applicability  to  them. 

The  conference  report  adopts  a  pro- 
nsion  authorizing  entry  without  notice 
of  identity  and  purpose  limited  circum- 
stances modeled  after  the  House  bill.  One 
major  improvement  was  made  to  the 
House-passed  provision.  The  conference 
report  provides  that  an  officer  is  required 
to  obtain  prior  judicial  approval  when 
at  the  time  of  application  for  an  arrest  or 
search  warrant  he  knows  of  circum- 
stances justifying  entry  without  notice. 

The  House  conferees  adopted  this  pro- 
vision primarily  because  we  recognized 
that  there  will  be  a  number  of  cases,  es- 
pecially narcotics  and  gambling  cases, 
where  an  officer  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  a  search  warrant  will  have 
"probable  cause"  to  believe  that  if  notice 
is  given  the  evidence  "is  likely  to"  be  de- 
stroyed. Such  a  conclusion  can  be  based 
on  the  officer's  general  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  area  of  narcotics  or  gam- 
bling activity  that  such  evidence  is  easily 
disposed  of  and  frequently  destroyed  if 
the  police  give  advance  warning  by  an- 
nouncing. See  Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S. 
23  (1963  >  ( Opinion  of  the  Court  by  Clark, 
J.);  Henson  v.  State.  204  A.  2d  516  (Md. 
1964). 

The  House  conferees  felt  that  it  was 
in  the  best  spirit  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment to  require  prior  judicial  approval 
when  the  officer  knew  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication for  a  warrant  circumstances 
justifying  entry  without  notice.  The  pro- 
cedure of  having  an  officer  obtain  prior 
judicial  approval  has  had  success  in  a 
number  of  States  including  New  York. 
An  example  of  such  a  success  was  de- 
scribed by  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  State's  highest  court,  in  People 
V.  Delago,  16  N.Y.  2d  289.  113  N.E.  2d  659 


(1965),  cert,  denied,  383  U.S.  963  (1966). 
In  Delago,  a  no-knock  entry,  pursuant  to 
the  New  York  statute,  was  authorized 
along  with  a  search  warrant  for  gambling 
paraphernalia.  The  no-knock  authori- 
zation was  based  wholly  or.  the  general 
experience  of  the  police  officers  that  gam- 
bling records  are  frequently  quickly  de- 
stroyed if  announcement  is  given.  The 
search  of  the  premises,  which  had  been 
entered  without  armouncement,  was  suc- 
cessful and  the  suspect  was  convicted. 
The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
the  entry.  Such  a  result  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  language  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report,  while  adopting 
a  number  of  time  limits  for  juvenile  pro- 
ceedings, specifically  rejected  time  limits 
for  the  factfinding  and  dispositional 
hearings.  The  conferees  did  suggest  in 
the  House  statement  of  managers  gen- 
eral goals  to  be  sought  by  the  court  in 
reaching  the  factfinding  and  disposi- 
tional hearings.  However.  the.«e  goals  are 
not  obligatory  in  any  way  and  must  not 
be  construed  to  create  any  rights  on  be- 
half of  the  child  to  have  his  case  heard 
within  a  specified  time  period.  The  con- 
ferees, however,  agreed  that  if  after  the 
family  division  of  the  superior  court  has 
been  operating  2  years,  the  present  back- 
log in  the  present  juvenile  court  has  not 
significantly  improved  it,  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  review  the 
need  for  alternative  ways  to  effect  the 
faster  processing  of  cases  including  the 
possibility  of  the  establishment  of  time 
limitations  for  factfinding  and  disposi- 
tional hearings. 

Of  course,  the  conferees  understand 
that  what  will  be  appropriate  and  prac- 
ticable 2  years  from  now  can  only  be 
determined  at  that  time  and  a  future 
Congress  will  have  to  reinvestigate  the 
situation  in  the  family  division.  Only 
then  will  anyone  really  know  if  time 
limitations  will  be  helpful  for  faster 
processing  of  cases  through  the  family 
division  and  if  so  what  specific  times  are 
desirable.  The  only  intention  of  the  con- 
frees  at  this  time  is  to  express  our  con- 
cern and  our  hopes  for  what  this  bill 
should  effect  so  that  the  present  out- 
rageous delays  will  no  longer  exist. 

The  provision  in  the  conference  report 
on  impeachment  of  witnesses  by  evidence 
of  a  prior  criminal  conviction  originated 
with  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives — H.R.  15340.  This  rule  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  proposed  in 
March  1969  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Rules  of  Evidence  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  is  consistent  with  the  rules  in  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  States.  While  recog- 
nizing the  soundness  of  this  rule,  the 
conferees  agreed  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  in  its  responsi- 
bility for  overseeing  the  new.  local.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  judicial  system,  to  re- 
view the  rule  adopted  by  the  conference 
substitute,  should  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  subsequently  promul- 
gate as  part  of  prescribed  rules  of  e\i- 
dence  for  all  Federal  courts  a  different 
rule  of  impeachment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  said  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Nelseni 
under  whose  leadership  I  am  honored  to 
serve  on  the  District  Committee,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  the 
Congress  has  considered  regarding  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  hope  it  will  be 
promptly  approved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryiand  has  expired. 

Mr.  McMILXAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <  Mr.  Cabell  > . 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
come  before  you  as  an  attorney  who  is 
versed  in  all  of  the  legalistic  language 
of  the  judiciary.  I  do  not  come  before  you 
as  a  psychiatrist  or  a  psychologist  who 
has  any  opinions  concerning  penology 
and  matters  involved  in  those  fields.  I 
come  before  you  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  one  of  the  conferees 
on  this  bill,  and  I  come  to  you  to  support 
the  position  of  the  House  which  was 
made  very  clear  in  the  debate  on  this 
floor  when  the  House  passed  the  original 
bill,  by  a  vote  of  294  to  47. 

It  was  my  position  and  it  was  my  in- 
tent that  as  a  member  of  this  conference 
committee  I  would  support  the  position 
of  the  House  that  was  taken  by  a  pre- 
ponderant vote  of  this  body,  and  I  felt 
an  obligation  to  support  that  position. 

I  also  come  before  you  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  wiio  believes  that  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  are  paramount  to  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  in  this  matter  of  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  and  criminal  acts.  This 
bill  that  we  bring  before  you  today  In 
this  conference  report  is  essentially  that, 
that  the  House  voted  on  by  a  prepon- 
derant majority.  Certainly  we  made  cer- 
tain concessions,  we  eased  up  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you,  and  I  may  be  violating  a  rule 
of  protocol,  but  may  I  tell  you  that  the 
other  body  did  not  want  a  criminal  bill, 
they  did  not  want  a  crime  prevention 
bill,  they  wanted  about  15  or  20  new 
judges  upon  whose  appointments  they 
could  pass,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  I 
am  interested  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  on  the  street,  as  opposed 
to  the  rights  of  the  criminal.  I  hope  and 

1  pray  that  the  wisdom  of  this  body  will 
prevail,  and  that  you  will  accept  and  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  that  has 
been  brought  to  you  after  some  26  meet- 
ings of  that  conference  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \ield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  before  you  to  ask 
that  you  quit  listening  to  the  ACLU,  that 
you  quit  listening  to  those  people  who 
spoke  before  our  committee,  and  who 
spoke  before  the  House,  who  were  repu- 
diated by  the  House,  and  who  are  only 
rehashing  the  same  questions  that  were 
rehashed  and  repudiated  by  this  body 
when  the  House  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  will  not  yield  at  the 
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moment.  The  gentleman  has  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  spend  what  little 
time  I  have  left  to  implore  this  body  to, 
for  once — not  for  once,  because  this  body 
IS  much  more  responsible  than  tiie  other 
body — I  am  imploring  you  to  thinli  about 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  cit- 
izens of  the  District  of  Columbia,  their 
rights,  and  their  privileges  as  citizens, 
and  quit  shedding  crocodile  tears  for  the 
criminals  who  have  been  rampant  in  this 
District  for  the  past  several  years,  and 
let  us  have  a  real  revision  of  the  crimi- 
nal codes. 

I  ask  your  approval  of  this  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  or- 
der to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mar>'- 
land  <Mr.  Hogan). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  in  addition  to 
those  concerning  the  pretrial  detention 
and  the  no-knock  provision,  but  I  just 
thought  that  I  should  bring  out  these 
additional  items. 

Regarding  "no  knock."  we  replaced  the 
clause  in  the  House  bill  concerning  "rea- 
sonable belief,"  and  it  became  the  "prob- 
able cause"  phrase  which  the  Senate  put 
in.  On  the  wire-tapping  provisions,  we 
have  accepted  the  provisions  closer  to  the 
Senate's  version  rather  than  the  House 
provisions. 

We  have  eliminated  the  provision  to 
transfer  the  administration  of  the  Lor- 
ton  Reformatory  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  That  was  not  in  the  Senate  bill. 
It  was  in  the  House  bill,  and  we  gave 
up  on  that. 

The  provision  calling  for  payment  of 
fees  to  private  attorneys  for  defending 
police  officers  was  very  much  modified. 
Now  the  Corporation  Counsel  is  to  de- 
fend these  police  officers  and  only  when 
he  is  unable  to  do  so  are  fees  to  private 
attorneys  for  defense  authorized. 

As  to  the  vending  machine  provisions, 
which  the  gentleman  is  Interested  in, 
that  was  changed  substantially. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  still  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  HOGAN.  It  is  in  the  bill  in  an  en- 
tirely different  form.  The  offense  is  not 
now"  second  degree  burglar>-  but  it  be- 
comes a  felony  with  a  maximum  penalty 
of  3  years. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  questions  that  the 
gentleman  has  already  asked  before 
hearing  additional  questions  because  I 
might  run  out  of  time. 

Mandatory  penalties  for  crimes  have 
been  severely  changed  from  the  House 
version.  There  are  no  mandatory  mini- 
mum penalties  for  a  first  offense  in  the 
bill  at  all.  as  it  now  stands,  and  there  are 
no  mandatory  life  sentences  in  the  bill 
at  all. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  have  a  commitment  to 
>ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 


ton first,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  yield,  if 
I  have  any  time  remaining. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  to  the  vending  ma- 
chine provision,  it  is  still  in  as  I  read  the 
bill  and  has  a  3 -year  penalty.  Is  a  penalty 
for  the  type  of  violation  carried  over  as 
a  violent  or  dangerous  crime  for  purposes 
of  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  it  specifically  appli- 
cable as  to  the  no-knock  provision,  it  is 
my  understanding  under  the  original 
version  by  which  you  can  go  in  without 
knocking,  include  the  useless  gesture: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  No,  that  is  not  correct.  If 
the  gentleman  will  read  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally passed  by  the  House  and  compare  it 
with  the  conference  report,  he  will  find 
that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  House 
bill  that  said  when  the  identity  of  the 
police  officer  was  known,  he  need  not 
knock  and  announce.  That  has  been 
eliminated  although  it  was  stated  by  the 
managers  that  we  do  intend  to  have  that 
e.xception  included  under  'useless  ges- 
ture." 

I  repeat  again — the  Supreme  Court  has 
specifically  approved  the  "useless  ges- 
ture" exception.  I  will  give  the  gentleman 
a  sample  of  what  a  "useless  gesture"  is. 

Suppose  a  police  officer  sees  a  crime 
being  committed  and  he  pursues  the  in- 
dividual down  the  street  and  the  individ- 
ual runs  into  a  house  and  slams  the  door 
in  the  police  officer's  face.  It  is  a  'useless 
gesture"  for  the  police  officer  at  that 
time  to  pause  and  to  knock  on  the  door 
and  to  say  that  he  is  a  police  officer. 

Mr,  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  reply  to  that,  I  agree  that  that  is  an 
exception.  It  was  so  held  in  certain  crimes 
in  the  Ker  case.  However,  when  you  place 
this  in  statutory  form  that  the  police 
officer  can  make  a  decision  prior  to  arriv- 
ing at  the  door  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  useless  gesture,  you  have  a  different 
situation. 

Then  the  decision  is  not  made  by  the 
court,  after  the  fact.  The  decision  is  made 
by  the  officer  before  he  arrives  and  you 
have  statutorily  authorized  him  to  do  it, 
and  there  has  been  no  judicial  standard 
established  to  determine  what  an  officer 
must  have  in  his  mind  regarding  useless 
gesture  before  he  breaks  in. 

If  I  were  an  officer.  I  would  say  it  is  a 
useless  gesture  in  order  for  me  to  get 
through  that  door.  I  have  supported  the 
Ker  case.  I  think  that  is  all  right.  But 
I  think  the  no-knock  provision  you  are 
putting  in  is  extremely  dangerous. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  the  only  no-knock  provision 
that  is  being  put  in  is  already  specifically 
authorized  by  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
including  the  "useless  gesture,"  which 
I  mentioned  while  in  the  well. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  where  we  hap- 
pen to  disagree  because  the  useless  ges- 
ture is  after  the  fact,  and  it  is  to  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  the  officer  pursu- 
ing the  man,  as  to  whether  he  should 
break  through  the  door.  Now  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  make  decision.  Under 
this  bill  the  Court  must  now  interpret 
the  statute. 


Mr.  HOGAN.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  read  the  Supreme 
Court  cases.  I  insert  the  opinion  in  Bos- 
ley  against  United  States  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

I  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia   Circuit,   No.   21.513] 

David  E.  Bosley.  Appellant  v.  United  States 
OF  America,  Appellee — Appeal  from  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

COLUMBL\ 

(Decided  April  9,  1970 1 

Mr.  R.  Timothy  Hanlon,  with  whom  Mr. 
.Murdaugh  Stuart  Madden  (both  appointed 
by  this  court)  was  on  the  brief,  for  appel- 
lant. 

Mr.  Donald  T.  Bucklin,  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney,  with  whom  Messrs.  Thomas 
A.  Flannery,  United  States  Attorney,  Roger 
E.  Zuckerman  and  Victor  W.  Caputy,  Assist- 
ant United  States  Attorneys,  were  on  the 
brief,  for  appellee.  Messrs.  David  G.  Bress, 
United  States  Attorney  at  the  time  the  rec- 
ord was  filed,  and  John  A.  Terry,  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney,  also  entered  ap- 
pearances for  appellee. 

Before  Wilbur  K.  Miller,  Senior  Circuit 
Judge,  and  Wright  and  MacKinnon,  Cn- 
cu-it  Judges. 

MacKinon,  Circuit  Judge:  Appellant  was 
charged  In  a  three  count  Indictment  with 
housebreaking  (D.C.  CODE  §22-1801),  rape 
(DC.  CODE  §22-2801),  and  sodomy  (DC. 
CODE  §  22-3502).  He  was  found  guilty  by  a 
Jury  of  housebreaking  and  sodomy  as  charged 
and  of  the  lesser  included  offense  of  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  to  twelve  years  for  housebreak- 
ing, four  to  twelve  years  for  assault  with  In- 
tent to  commit  rape,  and  three  to  nine  years 
for  sodomy,  the  sentences  for  the  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape  and  sodomy  to 
run  concurrently  but  consecutively  to  the 
sentence  for  housebreaking. 

The  Government's  evidence  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  The  complaining  witness,  a 
young  lady,  testified  that  she  resided  by  her- 
self In  an  apartment  on  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N.W.  In  Washington,  D.C.  She  testified  that 
on  the  night  of  March  16.  1966.  she  went  to 
bed  around  11:30  P.M..  having  locked  both 
the  door  and  window  to  her  apartment.  She 
testified  that  she  was  awakened  later  that 
night  by  a  man  standing  over  her  bed.  Her 
testimony  that  Bosley  entered  her  apartment 
without  her  consent  is  corroborated  by  a 
broken  window  glass  In  her  apartment  op- 
posite the  fire  escape.  Both  complainant  and 
a  girl  friend  testified  this  was  not  broken 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Thus  the  fact  that 
the  window  was  broken  In  a  manner  to  per- 
mit unlatching  the  lock  from  the  outside  la 
corroborative  of  the  Government's  conten- 
tion that  Bosley  had  gained  admission  to  the 
apartment  In  this  manner.  Also  corroborative 
of  an  outside  entrance  by  Bosley  into  the 
apartment  is  complainant's  testimony  that 
he  was  wearing  gloves  when  she  first  noticed 
him  standing  by  her  bedside.  Bosley  admitted 
he  had  gloves  with  him  at  the  time. 

The  complaining  witness  recognized  the 
Intruder  as  appellant,  whom  she  had  met 
on  two  previous  occasions,'  and  who  li-ed  :n 


'  At  the  first  meeting,  the  complaining 
witness  had  locked  herself  out  of  her  ap.art- 
ment.  She  went  upstairs  to  the  apartment 
of  another  girl  she  knew  and  was  surprised 
to  find  appellant  .staying  there  also.  The  ap- 
pellant then  assisted  her  In  p.-ilnlng  entry 
by  climbing  from  the  upstairs  apartment 
via  the  fire  escape  to  her  apartment,  going 
in  through  the  window,  and  opening  the 
locked  door.  The  second  meeting  was  ap- 
parently a  brief  encounter  in  front  of  the 
building,  more  properly  described  as  a  room- 
ing house  than  as  an  apartment   building. 
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the  apartment  above  her.  She  screamed  and 
was  told  by  appellant  that  he  would  kill  her 
If  she  continued  to  scream.  She  testified 
that  appellant  then  raped  her  and  forced  her 
to  engage  in  oral  sodomy.  She  testified  that 
a  cycle  of  rape  and  sodomy  continued 
throughout  the  night.  Her  description  of  the 
rape  and  sodomy  can  only  be  described  as 
bestial.  She  further  testified  that  appellant 
left  her  apartment  by  way  of  the  fire  escape 
the  next  morning,  and  she  then  promptly 
went  to  a  girl  friend's  apartment  and  called 
the  police. 

A  detective  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  ar- 
rived at  her  girl  friend's  apartment  In  an- 
swer to  her  call,  and  together  they  proceeded 
to  her  apartment.  Shortly  thereafter,  an- 
other detective  arrived  at  complainant's 
apartment  and  the  two  officers  then  went  up- 
stairs to  appellant's  apartment.  As  testified 
to  by  the  detective : 

"We  knocked  on  the  door.  The  door  was  a 
little  bit  ajar.  We  knocked  on  the  door.  No 
answer.  We  could  look  through  and  see  some- 
one laying  on  the  couch.  So  we  Just  pushed 
the  door  open  and  walked  In."  The  officers 
then  shook  the  appellant  awake,=  placed  him 
under  arrest,  and  took  him  to  the  police  sta- 
tion. Here  certain  Items  of  appellant's  cloth- 
ing were  seized  and  a  sample  of  his  pubic 
hair  was  taken.^  Apparently  no  evidence 
was  taken  from  the  appellant's  apartment. 

Appellant  defended  on  the  cialm  of  con- 
sent. He  testified  that  he  had  twice  met  the 
complaining  witness  in  or  about  their  apart- 
ment building,*  that  preceding  the  early 
morning  hours  of  March  17th  he  had  been 
to  a  bar  and,  upon  returning  to  his  apart- 
ment, had  felt  lonely.  The  girl  in  whose 
apartment  he  was  staying  was  out  of  the 
city.  He  further  testified  that  he  went  down- 
stairs to  the  apartment  of  the  complainant, 
knocked  on  the  door,  was  admitted  and  that 
after  some  conversation,  he  made  advances 
which  were  accepted  by  her,  after  which  he 
fell  asleep,  that  when  he  awoke  ths  next 
morning,  complainant  was  upset  about  the 
possibility  of  pregnancy  and  about  her  fiance 


It  was  an  older  home  that  had  been  sub- 
jected to  some  remodeling.  Appellant  testi- 
fied that  he  was  Invited  to  the  complainant's 
apartment  during  this  encounter  but  this 
was  denied  by  her. 

2  An  indication  of  how  soundly  appellant 
was  sleeping  can  be  gained  from  the  testi- 
mony that  the  police  awakened  him  at  about 
8:45  A.M.  on  March  18th  and  that  he  had  a 
hangover  at  the  time;  that  from  10  P.M.  of  the 
day  previous  he  had  been  out  celebrating  his 
birthday  and  had  consumed  13  cans  of  beer, 
a  couple  of  mixed  drinks  and  some  sherry; 
engaged  In  three  acts  of  sexual  Intercourse 
and  several  acts  of  sodomy  and  had  been 
awake  until  about  7:45  A.M.  when  he  went 
to  sleep.  He  had  about  one  hour's  sleep  ac- 
cording to  this  version.  His  own  testimony  re- 
duced the  Instances  of  sexual  Intercourse  to 
one  and  stated  he  had  slept  from  about  3:00 
A.M.  to  6:00  A.M.  The  Jury  did  not  believe  his 
testimony  in  other  particulars  and  the  other 
version  of  his  night's  activity  seems  to  be 
the  most  reliable. 

'The  Items  taken  from  the  appellant  at  the 
police  station  Included  a  shirt,  T-shirt,  un- 
dershorts,  handkerchief,  sweater  and  trou- 
sers. This  property  was  turned  over  to  the 
FBI  for  analysis.  This  analysis  revealed  that 
the  fibers  taken  from  appellant's  trousers 
and  sweater  were  similar  to  those  found  on 
the  complainant's  sheets,  nightgown,  and 
panues.  Pubic  hairs  which  matched  the  sam- 
ple taken  from  appellant  were  found  on  com- 
plainant's nightgown  and  sheets.  Evidence  of 
these  and  similar  analyses  were  introduced 
Into  evidence  by  stipulation.  Appellant  here 
challenges  the  Introduction  of  this  evidence. 
See  note  8  infra. 

'See  note  l  supra. 


learning  of  the  episode;  that  he  was  feeling 
poorly  and  could  offer  her  little  sympathy, 
so  he  left  her  apartment  by  the  window  and 
returned  to  the  upstairs  apartment  where  he 
was  staying  by  way  of  the  fire  escape.  He 
stated  he  took  this  route  because  he  had  left 
the  keys  to  his  apartment  in  his  apartment. 
When  he  found  there  was  no  food  in  his 
apartment,  he  went  to  a  nearby  store  and 
picked  up  some  groceries,  then  returned  and 
fell  asleep  on  the  couch,  and  the  next  thing 
he  remembered  was  being  awakened  by  the 
police. 

I 

The  appellant  first  argues  that  the  trial 
court  erred  in  admitting,  over  obiection.  a 
certain  statement  allegedly  made  by  him 
while  in  police  custody  and  before  he  had 
been  advised  of  his  rights  as  required  by 
Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436  l  1966) 

The  statement  In  question  was  allegedly 
made  by  appellant  in  his  apartment  after  the 
police  had  entered  and  shaken  him  awake. 
The  detective  was  allowed  to  testify  that 
after  they  had  awakened  him  they  first  In- 
formed him  that  the  girl  downstairs  had 
charged  him  with  raj)€  and  appellant  stated 
that  he  had  not  been  In  the  apartment  of 
the  complaining  witness  but  rather  had 
been  in  a  tavern  until  2:00  A.M.  at  which 
time  he  had  come  home  and  gone  to  bed. 
The  appellant  denied  making  this  statement; 
rather  he  testified  as  follows: 

"As  far  as  I  can  recall,  when  they  came  In. 
he  said  the  glr.  downstairs  .  .  .  complained  I 
had  broken  Into  her  apartment  and  raped 
her. 

■'The  only  thing  I  can  recall  telling  him 
was  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
that  I  did  not  break  In  and  I  had  not  raped 
anybody." 

Appellant  was  next  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  police  station. 

The  Government  first  argues  that  the  trial 
court  properly  admitted  the  detective's  tes- 
timony as  Impeachment  evidence;  the  de- 
fense argues  that  the  statement  was  used  to 
discredit  appellant's  consent  defense.  In  any 
event,  we  need  not  dwell  long  on  this  point 
since  Miranda,  If  violated,  under  our  deci- 
sions would  prohibit  the  Introductlor.  of  the 
statement  even  If  it  were  used  only  for  im- 
peachment purposes.  Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
supra,  384  U.S.  at  477,-  see  also  Proctor  v. 
United  States,  131  U.S.  App.  DC.  241,  404 
F.  2d  819  (1968);  Blair  and  Suggs  v.  United 
States.  130  U.S.  App.  D.C.  322,  401  F.  2d  387 
1  1968). 

The  Government  next  argues  that  appel- 
lant's statement  was  voluntary  and  as  such 
comes  within  the  "volunteered  statement" 
exception  to  Miranda.  On  this  point  Miranda 
states: 

"!T)he  prosecution  may  not  use  state- 
ments, whether  exculpatory  or  Inculpatory, 
stemming  from  custodial  Interrogation  of 
the  defendant  unless  It  demonstrates  the 
use  of  procedural  safeguards  effective  to  se- 
cure the  privilege  against  self-incrimination." 
384  U.S.  at  444. 

We  note  that  the  Court  drew  no  distinc- 
tion between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
statements,  and  we  may  assume  that  Mi- 
randa applies  to  all  statements  that  come 
within  Its  purview  whether  voluntered 
or  not. 

However,  the  Court  also  made  it  clear 
that  not  all  statements  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  its  rule.  We  quote  (384  U.S.  at  478)  : 

"In  dealing  with  statements  obtained 
through  Interrogation,  we  do  not  purport 
to  find  all  confessions  inadmissable.  Con- 
fessions remain  a  proper  element  in  law  en- 
forcement. Any  statement  given  freely  and 
voluntarily  without  any  compelling  In- 
fluences Is,  of  course,  admissible  in  evi- 
dence. The  fundamental  Import  of  the  privi- 
lege while  an  individual  is  In  custody  is  not 
whether  he  Is  allowed  to  talk  to  the  police 


without  the  benefit  of  warnings  and  coun- 
sel, but  whether  he  can  be  interrogated. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  police  stop  a 
person  who  enters  a  police  station  and  states 
that  he  wishes  to  confess  to  a  crime,  or  a 
person  who  calls  the  police  to  offer  a  con- 
fession or  any  other  statement  he  desires 
to  make.  Volunteered  statements  of  any 
kind  are  not  barred  by  the  Ffth  Amendment 
and  their  admissibility  is  not  affected  by  our 
holding  today."  ( Emphasis  added  /  . 

The  emphasized  portion  of  the  quote 
shows  that  the  question  to  be  asked  is  not 
solely  whether  the  statement  was  voluntary, 
but  rather  In  what  circumstances  was  the 
voluntary  statement  made.'  The  rest  of  the 
quote  sheds  light  on  this  question.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  harsh  rule  with  respect  to  a 
volunteered  statement  made  by  one  who 
walked  into  the  police  station  in  order  to 
confess,  or  who  volunteered  his  confession 
over  the  telephone,  to  prohibit  its  admission 
in  evidence  because  the  volunteered  state- 
ment was  offered  before  the  police  could  give 
the  required  warning.  In  these  situations. 
there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  over- 
reaching or  other  abusive  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  police  and  consequently  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  the  Miranda  decision — 
the  deterrence  of  such  fxillce  practices — 
would  not  be  involved.  Exclusion  in  such 
situations  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  and 
the  Court  wisely  limited  its  rule  to  those 
statements  "stemming  from  custodial  inter- 
rogation." " 

Turning  to  the  case  a:  bar,  we  note  that 
appellant's  statement  whatever  its  exact  con- 
tent- was  a  spontaneous  denial  of  guilt 
which  he  volunteered  when  the  police  In- 
formed him  of  the  charges  levelled  against 
him.  We  consider  the  reasoning  of  Miranda 
is  applicable  here  which  allows  the  admission 
of  a  voluntary  statement  that  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  "in-custody  interrogation."  We  note 
here  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the 
police  to  employ  any  abusive  practice  in  or- 
der to  obtain  an  Incriminating  statement.  At 
the  time  the  statement  was  made,  there  had 
been  no  interrogation  whatsoever,  and  thus 
appellant's  statement  could  not  have  been 
one  "stemming  from  custodial  interrogation." 
And  no  claim  Is  made  that  appellant  was 
subjected  to  any  custodial   interrogation. 

We  are  not  ready  to  condemn  the  police 
practice  of  announcing  to  a  person  they  may 
seek  to  arrest  the  charges  against  him  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  encounter  In  this 
instance  the  police  were  only  doing  what  was 
required  of  them  by  18  U  S.C.  §  3109.  Upon 
learning  the  charges,  the  arrested  person  may 
quite  naturally  make  a  spontaneous  state- 
ment of  innocence  or  noniiivolvement  At 
this  point,  the  police  may  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  give  the  Miranda  warntags  or 
to  prevent  the  statement  from  being  made 
They  had  no  such  opportunity  here  Exclu- 
sion of  a  statement  made  in  these  circum- 
stances would  not  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  Miranda  decision. 

We  recognize  that  at  some  point  in  time 
during  the  course  of  the  arrest  it  could  no 
longer  be  contended  that  the  police  were 
without  opportunity  to  give  the  Miranda 
warning.  We  believe  that  Miranda  does  re- 


<■  In  Orozco  v.  Texas,  394  U.S.  324,  326 
(1969).  the  pwllce  "officers  questioned  peti- 
tioner about  Incriminating  facts"  in  his  own 
room  without  advising  him  of  his  rights.  The 
facts  there  are  thus  distinguishable  from  this 
case  because  here  the  police  never  questioned 
Bosley  about  the  crime  either  at  his  own 
room  or  at  the  police  station  and  no  evi- 
dence was  offered  or  admitted  as  to  any  re- 
sfKinse  Boeley  gave  to  any  question  by  the 
police. 

•Miranda  v.  Arizona.  384  U.S.  436,  444. 
(1966). 

"  See  p.  4,  supra- 
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quire  the  police  to  warn  an  arrested  suspect 
of  his  rights  as  immediately  as  practicable 
after  arresting;  him.  A  heavy  burden  resis  on 
the  Government  to  prove  any  contention  that 
the  arrested  suspect  volunteered  a  statement 
without  anv  ■interrogation."  explicit  or  im- 
plicit, on  the  part  of  the  police  and  before 
n»  could  be  warned  of  his  rights.  See  Miranda 

V  Amona.  supra.  384  U.S.  at  475.  We  also 
recognize  that  the  cate  before  us  would  be 
quite  different  had  the  police  interrogated 
the  appellaiii  m  conjunction  with  informing 
him  of  the  charges  against  him,  i.e  .  had  the 
police  informed  the  appellant  of  the  charges 
and  then  asked  him  to  respond  to  these 
charges.  But  the  case  at  bar  is  not  such  a 
case  Here  the  appellant's  statement  was  a 
spontaneous  denial  of  guilt  which  he  volun- 
teered in  resp.nse  to  the  announcement  of 
the  charges  levelled  against  him  before  the 
police  had  an  opportunity  to  give  the  Uiual 
warning.  We  do  not  think  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion was  intended  to  apply  to  such  facts.  Its 
entire  thrust,  as  it  reiterates  so  many  times. 
Is  a'  -in-custody  interrogation  " 

The  appellant  next  argujfc  that  the  state- 
ment allegedly  made  by  hi>n,  along  with  cer- 
tain physical  evidence,-  should  not  have 
been  admitted  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
obtained  following  his  arrest  which  was  In 
violation  of  18  U.S.C.  §3109  (1964).  That 
statute  provides; 

■The  officer  may  break  open  any  outer  or 
inner  door  or  window  of  a  house,  or  any  part 
of  a  house,  or  anything  therein,  to  execute 
a  search  warrant.  If,  after  notice  of  his  au- 
thority and  purpose,  he  Is  refused  admit- 
tance or  when  necessary  to  liberate  himself 
or  a  person  aiding  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  warrant." 

It  Is  clear  that  appellant's  point  does  not 
raise  constitutional  Issues  because  It  Is  un- 
questioned that  the  police  did  have  prob- 
able cause  to  enter  to  arrest  Bosley  for  fel- 
onies What  Is  raised  Is  the  application  of  the 
statute  to  the  entry  and  Its  effects  on  certain 
evidentiary  matters.  In  Miller  v.  United 
States.  357  U.S.  301  (1958),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  section  3109  to  be  applicable  to 
arrests,'  and  the  Cotirt  has  since  broadly  con- 
strued the  section  to  proscribe  an  "unan- 
nounced Intrusion,"  Sabbath  v.  United 
States.  391  U.S.  585.  590  (1968). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
left  open  the  question  of  whether  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  the  requirements  of  section 
3109  In  certain  circumstances.  See  Sabbath 

V  United  States,  supra.  391  U.S.  at  591;  Ker 

V  California.  374  U.S.  23.  40  (1963);  Wong 
Sun  v.  united  States.  371  U.S.  471,  482-83 
(1963);  Miller  v.  United  States,  supra.  357 
U.S.  at  309-10.  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  was 
clearly  of  the  oolnlon  there  would  be  certain 
exceptions  to  anv  constitutional  ruling  on 
the  subject,  Ker  v.  California,  supra.  374  U.S. 
at  47,  and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  has  suggested 
that  these  exceptions  may  be  applicable  to 
section  3109.  Sabbath  v.  United  States,  supra, 
391  U.S.  at  591  n.8.  Lower  courts  have.  In 
fact,  engrafted  certain  exceptions  onto  sec- 


'  See  note  3,  supra.  We  note  that  this 
physical  evidence  was  not  seized  at  the  ap- 
pellant's apartment,  but  rather  was  taken 
from  him  at  the  police  station  after  his  ar- 
rest. Appellant  argues  that  this  evidence 
should  have  been  suppressed  as  "fruits  of 
the  poisonous  tree  "  under  Wong  Sun  v. 
United  States.  371  U.S.  471,  487-88  (1963). 
However,  granting  arguendo  the  primary  Il- 
legality, we  are  far  from  clear  that  the  seiz- 
ure of  this  evidence  was  not  so  remote  so  as 
to  be  "piurged  of  the  primary  trait."  Id.  In 
any  event,  our  disposition  on  the  merits  of 
the  §  3109  question  renders  decision  of  this 
question  unnecessary. 

"  This  circuit  had  reached  a  similar  re- 
sult prior  to  Miller  in  Accarlno  v.  United 
States,  85  U.S.  app.  DC.  394.  179  F.  2d  456 
11949)'. 


tion  3109."  One  of  these  may  be  termed  the 
"useless  gesture"  exception.  Cf.  Miller  v. 
United  States,  supra.  357  U.S.  at  310;  Hair  v. 
United  States,  110  U.S.  AppD.C.  153,  155  n.9. 
289  F.2d  894.  896  n.9  (1961).  In  the  past  It 
has  been  applied  when  the  arresting  officers 
were  Justified  in  being  virtually  certain  that 
the  persoit  to  be  arrested  knew  their  purpose, 
and  hence  compliance  with  section  3109 
would  be  a  "UEeless  gesture"  See,  e.g  .  Wittner 
v.  United  States.  406  F.2d  1165.  1166  (5th  Cir. 
1969);  Der  Garabedian  v.  United  States,  372 
F.2d  697.  699  (5th  Cir.  1966);  Chappell  v. 
Umted  States,  119  U  S.App.D  C.  356.  358-59. 
342  F 2d  935.  937^38  (1965). 

We  think  application  of  the  '"useless  ges- 
ture' exception  to  the  case  at  bar  is  appro- 
priate. We  note  that  the  officers  originally 
attempted  to  comply  with  section  3109  by 
knocking  on  the  partially  open  door.  They 
received  no  response  and  apparently  knocked 
again.  Then,  noting  that  appellant  was  asleep 
on  the  couch  they  entered  the  apartment 
through  the  open  door,  .iw.->kened  .jppellant 
and  announced  their  purpose.  Since  appel- 
lant had  not  been  awakened  by  their  knock- 
ing, the  officers  could  reasonably  have  con- 
cluded that  further  knocking  or  verbal  an- 
nouncement would  he  a  "useless  gesture." 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  at  this  point  the  most 
practical  me.ms  available  to  the  officers  to 
carry  out  their  duty  of  giving  notice  of  their 
authority  and  purpose  was  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment and  awaken  the  appellant.  We  note  that 
the  officers,  after  they  had  awakened  the 
appellant,  did  immedl.itely  state  their  pur- 
pose land  impliedly  their  authority)  by  in- 
forming the  appellant  of  the  charges  levelled 
against  him."  To  have  done  so  before  entry 
would  have  been  useless  gesture  as  the  person 
the  statute  is  designed  to  protect,  the  occu- 
pant, was  asleep  and  the  indications  to  the 
officers  were  that  he  was  not  capable  of  hear- 
ing them  as  he  had  not  been  awakened  by 
their  knocking.  We  conclude  that  the  entry 
through  the  open  door  In  these  circum- 
stances did  not  violate  section  3109. 

i4^rmed. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  this  particular  question,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  if  that  partic- 
ular officer  did  wrongfully  utilize  the 
useless  gesture  provision,  would  he  not  be 
subject  to  a  civil  suit  and  to  disciplinary 
charges? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Yes;  and  he  would  be 
subject  to  civil  suit  for  false  arrest  and 
he  would  be  subject  to  the  payment  of 
damages  and  prosecution  for  breaking 
and  entering. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri    <Mr. 

HUNCATE  • . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
as  a  lawyer  and  one  who  is  not  a  con- 
feree. The  American  system  of  jurispru- 
dence is  not  desienea  to  make  us  com- 
fortable. It  is  designed  to  make  us  free. 
I  wish  to  pay  particular  praise  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis i 
who  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  weak- 


'"  See.  e.g.,  Gilbert  v.  United  State.^,  366  F. 
2d  923,  932  (9th  Cir.  1966)  (peril  to  officers); 
Wavne  v.  United  States,  115  U.S.AppJJ.C.  234. 
241-43,  318  P.  2d  205.  212-14  (1963)  (emer- 
gency situations;  here  a  report  of  a  "dead, 
dying,  or  unconscious  woman");  United 
States  V.  Fair.  176  F.  Supp.  571.  573-74  (DX).C. 
1959)   (destruction  of  evidence) . 

"  See  p.  4,  supra. 


nesses  and  the  problems  in  the  bill.  I 
think  he  is  a  constitutional  conservative 
in  the  House  in  the  sense  that  the  late 
Senator  Taf  t  was  when  he  stood  against 
the  Nuremberg  trials  at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  popular  politically  to  do  so. 

I  have  supported  this  bill.  I  will  sup- 
port the  bill,  because  on  balance  I  think 
it  is  a  good  bill.  But  we  have  a  "no 
knock"  provision  in  the  bill  which  dis- 
turbs me  greatly.  We  should  try  to  re- 
member always  that  we  have  been  a  na- 
tion in  which  citizens  have  been  free 
from  unlawful  arrest.  We  were  free  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  free  from  "no 
knock"  provisions.  Let  us  not  give  that 
up  too  easily.  We  have  been  a  nation 
in  which  we  once  thought  it  was  better 
that  nine  guilty  men  should  escape 
rather  than  that  we  should  imprison  one 
who  is  innocent. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Harsha  > . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  you 
are  not  free  from  "no-knock"  provisions 
in  the  law  right  now.  They  exist  in  the 
law.  They  are  in  case  law.  We  are  mere- 
ly trying  to  codify  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  the  law  is  to  provide  ad- 
ditional safeguards  to  the  individual  by 
this  codification  method.  The  individual 
is  further  protected  by  the  fact  that  you 
must  get  judicial  sanction  before  you  go 
in  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Are  the  "no-knock" 
provisions  which  the  gentleman  describes 
in  the  current  state  of  the  law  as  broad 
as  those  which  would  be  extended  in  the 
statute? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  They  are  as  broad,  sub- 
ject to  the  flexibility  of  interpretation 
placed  on  the  circumstances  involved  in 
each  case  by  the  judge  ruling  on  the 
legality  of  an  arrest  or  the  suppression 
of  certain  evidence  obtained  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  warrants. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Then  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  would  extend  only  to  narcot- 
ics and  gambling  cases,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Sir? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Then  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  would  extend  themselves  only 
to  narcotics  and  gambling  cases? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No,  the  provisions  are 
general  in  nature,  but  their  use  would 
undoubtedly  be  limited  to  those  types  of 
cases. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay  particular 
commendation  to  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  because  they  have 
endured  perhaps  more  than  the  majority 
of  the  body  is  aware.  I  should  like  to 
address  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  How  long  has  this  bill 
been  in  conference,  approximately? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  say  approx- 
imately two  or  two  and  a  half  months. 
We  had  23  meetings  with  the  Senate 
conferees,  and  they  were  very  lengthy. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  do  not 
know  if  that  is  a  record,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  be  noted. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  we  were  in 
conference  for  3  months. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  note  that 
now  the  .senior  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
saying  that  the  bill  is  really  as  he  likes 
it  and  liis  provisions  are  an  important 
part  of  the  bill.  Then  I  note  that  those 
who  have  espoused  the  same  concern  he 
lias  esixjused  are  still  espousing  them. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentieman  can  tell  me  if 
he  feels  that  in  the  main  the  House  was 
successful  in  retaining  the  substance  of 
what  we  passed  here. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  I  think  we  have 
retained  the  substance  of  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Podell  > . 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  a  number  of  things  in  the  bill, 
preventive  detention,  and  particularly 
the  "no  knock"  provision.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  possi- 
bility of  an  officer  breaking  into  a  home 
where  he  thinks  he  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  narcotics  are  present,  and 
the  owner  of  that  home  is  in  possession 
of  a  revolver.  The  owner  of  that  home 
in  possession  of  a  revolver  will  have  every 
right  to  shoot  the  oCBcer  because  that 
officer  broke  into  his  home  without  an- 
nouncing himself  as  an  officer  of  the  law. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Harsha  >  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hog  an) 
whether  or  not  the  bill  provides  for  any 
safety  for  that  officer? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  provision  of  no- 
knock  is  designed  to  provide  safety  for 
the  officer.  One  of  the  reasons  he  would 
use  the  no-knock  provision  or  not  iden- 
tify himself  in  language  to  the  suspect  is 
because  he  fears  he  may  be  shot  if  he 
does  that.  We  have  had  many  occasions 
when  the  officer  has  identified  himself 
and  been  shot.  He  says.  "I  have  a  war- 
rant for  your  arrest."  and  he  is  shot 
through  the  door.  This  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  very  thing  the  gentleman  thinks 
might  prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am 
alone  during  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  I  own  a  pistol,  and  a  man  breaks  into 
my  home  during  that  evening  without 
announcing  he  is  a  police  officer,  I  axn 
going  to  shoot  him. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  the  first  place,  unless 
the  gentleman  is  a  known  criminal  or 
there  is  some  evidence  to  cause  the  offi- 
cer to  know  the  gentleman  has  illicit 
narcotics  in  his  possession  or  other  un- 
lawful contraband,  the  officer  is  not  go- 
ing to  break  into  the  gentleman's  home. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Is  it  not  possible  the  offi- 
cer may  have  a  mistaken  impression  the 
owner  of  the  apartment  has  narcotics? 
And  is  it  not  possible  for  an  officer  to 
break  'nto  the  wrong  one  or  a  string  of 
identical  homes  or  the  wTong  apartment 
for  instance.  2 A  instead  of  2B? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  can  happen  now 
under  present  law. 


Mr.  PODELL.  And  it  has  happened  in 
two  recent  cases. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  ( Mr.  Mikva  » . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cheeses 
of  preventive  detention  and  no-knock 
and  minimum-mandatory  sentences  do 
not  smell  any  better  as  a  result  of  the 
time  they  aged  while  the  conference 
committee  sat. 

Where  we  should  be  setting  up  a  model 
for  the  countrj'  in  terms  of  what  they 
ought  to  do  to  solve  the  local  crime 
problems,  we  are  telling  the  country,  in 
effect,  that  the  only  provisions  Congress 
can  come  up  with  are  those  which  belie 
the  belief  that  we  can  achieve  a  system 
that  recognizes  that  justice  and  order  go 
together.  I  find  it  sad  that  we  are  say- 
ing that  the  only  way  to  be  secuie  is  to 
create  conditions  where  freedom  and  re- 
pression are  equated,  and  balanced 
against  each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  \ote  "no." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  two  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Gerald  R.  Fordi. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  assumed  office  pledging 
a  relentless  st:"uggle  against  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Eleven  days  after  his  inauguration,  he 
outlined  a  comprehensive  program  of 
crime  control  designed  to  restore  a  decent 
measure  of  security  to  residents  and  visi- 
tors in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  President's  program  envisioned  a 
partnership  with  Congress.  Many  of  his 
recommendations  required  congressional 
action. 

Specifically,  the  President  proposed  a 
massive  reorganization  and  expansion  of 
the  local  courts,  featuring  added  man- 
power and  modem  court  administration 
to  reduce  the  scandalous  backlogs  and 
delays  that  have  characterized  the  pres- 
ent system. 

He  supported  an  enlargement  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency  to  im- 
prove surveillance  of  defendants  before 
trial. 

He  advocated  a  full-fledged  public  de- 
fender service  to  assist  indigent  defend- 
ants in  criminal  proceedings. 

He  called  for  sweeping  reforms  in  the 
operation  of  the  juvenile  court  and  in  the 
Juvenile  Code. 

And  he  asked  for  changes  in  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  to  correct  manliest  deficien- 
cies which  had  become  apparent  through 
experience. 

In  subsequent  weeks  and  months,  other 
suggestions  to  improve  the  District's 
criminal  justice  system  w.^re  forthcom- 
ing— from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
from  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  from  the  public  at  large. 

In  time,  each  Chamber  produced  and 
passed  a  bill. 

Last  Monday,  after  more  than  3 
months  of  spirited  debate,  after  24  ses- 
sions of  conference  and  compromise,  the 
best  in  these  disparate  measures  was  at 
last  brought  together  in  a  single  omni- 
bus crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

We  should  send  this  first  major  crime 
legislation  of  the  91st  Congress  to  the 


President's  desk  for  signature  without 
further  delay. 

The  legislative  process  has  taken  a 
long  time — too  much  ume  for  any  of  us 
to  be  proud  or  satisfied.  Almost  18 
months  have  passed  since  the  President's 
crime  message.  These  long  months  have 
been  a  tragic  loss  when  we  consider  the 
urgency  and  mai^mitude  of  the  present 
crisis. 

But  a  bill  has  emerged — a  sound,  con- 
stitutional bill  of  great  depth  and  dimen- 
sion that  will  make  history  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  crime  control  measures 
ever  enacted  by  the  Cong  res-. 

The  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee who  hammered  out  this  compro- 
mise legislation  deserve  our  thanks.  Spe- 
cial tribute  should  be  paid  to  Con^tress- 
men  John  McMillan.  Tom  Abernethy, 
John  Dowdy,  Earle  Cabell,  Ancher  Nel- 
SEN,  Bill  Harsh,  Joel  Broyhill.  and 
Larry  Hocan.  who  faithfully  represented 
the  interests  of  the  House. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  is 
long  overdue — not  months  overdue  but 
years  overdue — in  a  city  where  crime  has 
increased  more  than  600  percent  during 
the  past  decade. 

The  bill  IS  not  a  panacea  for  every 
problem  m  this  crime-beleaguered  capi- 
tal. But  it  is  a  reasoned  response  to 
rampant  lawlessness — an  immediate  re- 
sponse to  immediate  problems.  It  is 
needed  now%  It  is  needed  for  the  future. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  not 
satisfied  with  just  a  co'jrt  reorganiza- 
tion bill  because  a  comprehensive  crime 
bill  was  the  medicine  needed. 

This  bill  is  sound,  progressive,  biparti- 
san legislation.  The  provision  authoriz- 
ing pretrail  detention  is  designed  to  meet 
the  problem  of  dangerous  felony  defend- 
ants whose  past  and  present  record  of 
behavior  demonstrates  that  they  cannot 
be  trusted  to  refrain  from  additional 
criminal  conduct  during  the  period  be- 
tween arrest  and  a  speedy  trial.  Crime 
on  bail  is  an  undeniably  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it 
will  not  disappear  through  wishful 
thinking. 

The  no-knock  provision  in  the  bill 
codifies  the  law  of  the  land  as  set  out  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Ker  against  Cali- 
fornia. Exaggerated  concern  about  police 
barging  into  private  homes  is  competely 
unfounded  in  the  accumulated  experience 
of  29  States.  Authority  to  enter  a  prem- 
ises in  exigent  circumstances  without  first 
knocking  is  often  essential  to  the  life  and 
safety  of  an  officer  or  the  preservation 
of  critical  evidence. 

The  wiretapping  provision  in  the  bill 
implements  the  authority  granted  to  local 
jui-isdictions  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  There  Is 
no  truth  whatever  to  charges  that  the 
provision  exceeds  the  careful  standards 
set  out  in  1968. 

Idle  talk  about  repression  contributes 
nothing  to  the  sober  resolution  of  serious 
problems. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  will 
contribute  significantly  to  peace,  liberty, 
and  order  in  the  Capital  City  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  merits  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
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1  minute  to  the  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia tMr.  Waldie). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Harshai  a  question  if  I  may. 

I  understood  the  gentleman  to  suggest 
that  the  no-knock  provisions  were  mere- 
ly a  compilation  of  the  existing  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  on  that  subject 
with  the  added  extension  that  it  gave 
more  protection  to  the  individual.  Is  that 
a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Am  I  correct  in  saying 
that  in  effect  what  has  been  done  in  this 
bill  is  to  tie  the  policeman's  hands  even 
further  than  they  are  presently  tied  with 
the  case  law  that  exists  in  the  field? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  have  limited  his 
discretion. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  So,  in  effect,  we  have 
made  it  easier  on  the  criminal  and  tough- 
er on  the  policeman  by  this  provision? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  have  not  made  it 
easier  for  the  criminal. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Have  we  made  it  tougher 
for  the  policeman? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  have  defined  the 
avenues  within  which  the  policeman  may 
operate. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  And  that  made  it 
tougher  over  the  existing  case  law,  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  It  made  it  more  difficult 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  made  it 
easier  for  the  criminal.  It  clearly  defines 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  no- 
knock  procedure  may  be  used  and  it  takes 
the  guess  work  out  of  the  present  law. 
Thus  permitting  the  police  to  use  no- 
knock  with  more  assurance  and  legal 
sanctity. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  it  is  tougher  for  the 
policeman,  we  have  made  it  easier  for 
the  criminal,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Not  necessarily,  but  It 
does  in  this  case  and  I  am  disturbed  that 
the  committee  would  make  the  police- 
man's task  more  difficult. 

I  say,  if  we  have  made  it  tougher  for 
the  policeman  have  we  not  made  it  easier 
for  the  criminal? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No:  that  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  GuDEi . 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  jield  to  my  colleague 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  wish  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  The  difficulty  is, 
because  there  is  so  much  confusion  about 
this  at  the  present  time  the  U.S.  attorney 
and  the  police  are  confused  and  they  do 
not  use  this  even  though  they  are  au- 
thorized to  do  so  under  the  case  law. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  partic- 
ularly to  commend  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  in  regard  to 
the  no-knock  provision.  I  regret  that  the 
conference  did  not  strike  this  unnec- 
essary provision  altogether. 

I  wish  I  could  exercise  an  item  veto  be- 
fore voting  on  this  huge  report.  There  are 
still  serious  defects  In  the  sections  relat- 
ing to  juveniles,  wiretapping,  and  pre- 


ventive detention,  although  some  of  the 
more  egregious  parts  of  the  bill  have  been 
modified.  However.  I  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported most  of  the  major  .sections  of  this 
legislation.  The.se  include  court  reorga- 
nization, expanding  tlie  legal  aid  agency 
into  a  full-fledged  public  defender  serv- 
ice, strengthening  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bail  Agency,  and  authorizing  the 
District  to  enter  into  the  interstate  com- 
pact on  juveniles.  We  must  get  on  with 
these  reforms.  I  am  relieved  to  see  that 
the  conferees  have  dropped  the  ill-con- 
sidered provision  to  transfer  Lorton  Re- 
formatoiT  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons. Our  goal  is  to  upgrade  all  of  the 
institutions  in  the  system  of  criminal 
justice,  not  to  fragment  and  weaken  it. 

I  am  plea.sed  that  the  conferees  have 
amended  the  preventive  detention  section 
of  the  bill  to  require  that  the  cases  of 
persons  detained  be  placed  on  an  ex- 
pedited trial  calendar.  I  proposed  this 
amendment  on  the  floor,  but  it  was  re- 
jected. It  is  essential  that  any  provision 
for  preventive  detention  be  coupled  with 
a  speedy  trial  requirement.  Other 
amendments  which  I  proposed  to  the 
preventive  detention  section  would  have 
strengthened  the  provision  against  con- 
stitutional attack,  and  I  regret  that  no 
one  insisted  on  them. 

Despite  its  defects,  I  support  this  bill 
because  it  will  give  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  institutional  resources  it 
needs  to  reduce  the  crime  that  shadows 
Di.strict  citizens  and  visitors  to  this  great 
city. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the  House-Senate  conferees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  have 
reached  agreement  on  a  version  that  re- 
tains so  many  provisions  of  H.R.  16196 
which  are  unconstitutional  and  wliich  I 
opposed  when  the  bill  passed  the  House 
on  March  19. 

The  answer  to  our  rLsing  crime  does 
not  lie  in  repression,  and  certainly  not  in 
tossing  out  the  basic  liberties  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought. 

The  answer  to  crime  lies  first  in  an 
effective  attack  on  drug  addiction.  Be- 
tween 50  percent  and  80  percent  of 
violent  crime  in  our  cities  is  attributable 
to  addicts  having  to  steal,  burglarize, 
mug.  and  iiold  up  people  to  get  the  money 
to  feed  their  habits.  I  have  proposed  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  deal  with  this 
menace  to  our  society,  including  stiff 
mandatory  sentences  for  drug  suppliers 
and  distributors,  doubling  tlie  customs 
staff  assigned  to  stopping  smuggling,  cut- 
ting off  aid  to  countries  that  fail  to  take 
effective  measures  to  stop  drug  exporta- 
tion, licensing  and  regulating  U.S.  drug 
manufacturers  and  distributors,  and 
taking  the  incentive  to  steal  out  of  the 
traffic  in  drugs  by  treating  addicts  as  the 
health  problems  they  are. 

Another  sound  answer  to  crime  is  to 
beef  up  our  local  police  forces  and  im- 
prove their  training  and  equipment.  To 
carry  this  out,  I  proposed  legislation  Jo 
pro\ide  S3  billion  for  the  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  rather  than  the  $216 
million  proposed  by  the  administration, 
and  to  distribute  these  funds  in  accord- 


ance with  the  incidence  of  crime  rather 
than  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Lastly,  we  must  attack  more  effectively 
the  conditions  in  our  society  which  lead 
to  crime — sliun  housing,  inadequate  ed- 
ucation, and  training  which  lead  to 
joblessness. 

The  answer  definitely  does  not  lie  In 
throwing  out  basic  constitutional  pro- 
tections for  the  many  who  are  innocent 
to  get  at  the  few  who  are  guilty. 

It  is  just  unthinkable  that  the  wide- 
spread alarm  of  American  citizens  over 
rising  crime  should  create  the  emo- 
tional climate  for  passage  of  a  bill  that 
includes  preventive  detention,  no- 
knock  searches  by  law  enforcement 
personnel,  the  trying  of  16-year-olds  as 
adults,  and  creation  of  special  discrim- 
inatory sentences. 

These  provisions  assault  the  most 
cherished  principles  of  American  de- 
mocracy as  set  forth  in  our  Constitution: 
the  presumption  of  innocence,  right  to 
privacy  in  the  home,  and  selective  sen- 
tencing of  convicted  criminals  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  in  each  individual  case. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  prior  debate  on  this 
bill,  ofifenses  by  persons  released  on  ball 
comprise  approximately  6  percent  of 
the  total  crime  incidence,  and  more  than 
half  of  this  percentage  involves  crimes 
committed  more  than  60  days  after  re- 
lease. A  60-day  preventive  detention  au- 
thorization will  succeed  in  crowding  the 
jails  even  more  than  they  are  now,  will 
establish  a  presumption  of  guilt,  injure 
the  suspect's  ability  to  receive  a  fair 
trial,  and  will  clutter  an  already  badly 
backlogged  court  docket  by  adding  the 
time  and  preparations  for  preventive  de- 
tention hearings. 

Likewise,  the  no-knock  provision  has 
frightening  implications  for  the  security 
of  citizens  in  their  own  homes.  There 
have  been  several  Instances  of  such  en- 
try in  the  District  area  in  recent  months, 
one  of  them  a  breaking  into  the  wrong 
apartment.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
practice  is  going  to  lead  to  tragic  un- 
necessary deaths,  both  among  the  public 
and  for  police  oflBcers  as  well. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  so  often  before, 
the  problems  in  our  crime  prevention 
and  detention  procedures  could  be 
greatly  alleviated  by  the  institution  of 
speedier  trials,  a  reform  which  would 
obviate  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill  before  the  House  today.  Until  we 
clean  up  our  center  cities,  provide  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  every  Ameri- 
can, make  our  prisons  rehabilitative,  give 
every  accixsed  person  the  right  to  a 
speedy  trial,  and  help  local  jurisdictions 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  we  shall  not  have  taken 
the  truly  necessary  steps  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  high  crime  rate  which 
makes  so  many  Americans  insecure 
when  walking  the  streets.  That  security 
will  not  be  gained  by  the  incursions  into 
civil  liberties  authorized  under  S.  2601, 
and  I  urge  defeat  of  this  legislation 
today. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  conference  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  the  consideration 
they  have  given  this  measure  both  at  the 
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time  it  was  originally  considered  and  at 
this  time  on  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report.  Each  of  you  deserve  com- 
mendation for  your  participation  and 
effort. 

We  have  reached  the  point  of  a  final 
vote.  I  urge  that  you  support  this  legis- 
lation.   The    District    and    the    Nation 

need  it. 

Parliamentary  Inquiry 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  How  much  time  is  left  for 
this  debate? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man handling  the  bill,  since  there  are  8 
minutes  remaining,  that  we  in  opposition 
have  an  opportimity  to  continue  our  in- 
quiry on  several  matters.  I  imderstood 
that  the  time  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
proponents  of  the  bill.  I  would  ask  now, 
with  the  time  remaining,  if  I  might  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

It  is  impossible  to  preliminarily  work 
out  to  the  exact  minute  the  time  that  is 
allotted  in  the  consideration  of  a  con- 
ference report.  Some  must  be  held  in 
reserve  for  late  requests.  I  have  yielded 
time  to  every  Member  who  sought  it.  I 
do  not  feel  that  further  debate  on  the 
report  would  contribute  a  thing.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  had 
more  time  than  anyone  in  the  Chamber. 
With  all  deference,  I  feel  that  we  now 
ought  to  get  on  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  332,  nays  64,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  216] 
YEAS— 332 


Abbltt 

Barrett 

BrovhUl.  N.C. 

Abernethy 

Beall,  Md. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Adair 

Belcher 

Buchanan 

Albert 

Bell.  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Burke.  Ma.ss. 

Anderson, 

Betts 

Burleson,  Tex 

Calif. 

BevlU 

Burli.son.  Mo. 

Anderson,  111. 

Blaggl 

Burton.  Utah 

Anderson, 

Blester 

Bush 

Tenn. 

Blackburn 

Button 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Blanton 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Andrews, 

Boggs 

Cabell 

N.  Dak. 

Bolaad 

Camp 

Annunzio 

Bow 

Casey 

Arends 

Brademas 

Cederbert; 

Ashbrook 

Brlnkley 

Chamberlain 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Clark 

Aspinall 

Brotzman 

Clausen. 

Ayres 

Brown,  Mich. 

DonH. 

Baring 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
C.irbett 
Coughlln 
Coweer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fas  cell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frelinghuvsen 
Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haean 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
.schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Diufjham 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carter 

Celler 

Cblsholm 


Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones.  N.C 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskev 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneallv 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Math  las 
May 
Mavne 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
PofT 

Prever,  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pry  or.  Ark. 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 

NAYS— 64 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Cl  rinan 

Culver 

Dennis 

Dingell 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ellberg 

Farbsteln 

Foley 


Quie 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Held.  Ill 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ro.aers,  Fla. 

R  jcney.  Pa, 

Rcstenkowski 

Roth 

RoudebuEh 

R<JUs.selot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Savior 

Sc hade berg 

Srherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleheld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Wat;gonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

W'atson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

WlRgins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ford, 

William  D 
Frtiser 
Friedel 
GallaKher 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Helstoskl 


Holifleld 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

LegRett 

Lon-.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Mink 


Berry 

Blatnlk 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Ca  fiery 

Carey 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clay 

Cramer 

Crane 


Moorhead  Reuss 

Morse  Rlegle 

Moss  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Nedzl  Rosenthal 

Nix  Roybal 

OHara  St^ke.« 

O'Neill.  Mas?  Thompson.  N.J. 

Oltlnger  Tunney 

Podell  Waldie 

Reps  Yates 
Reld.  NY. 
NOT  VOTING— 35 

Dawson  Pepper 

Dlggs  Pollock 

I.dviards.  La  Powell 

Hawkins  Rarick 

Keith  Reifel 

Klrwan  Ryan 

Lone.  La.  Scheuer 

Lukens  Sprlncer 

MacGret'or  Stuckey 

Matsunaga  Wldnall 

Mesklll  Wilson. 
Murphy,  NY.         Charles  H. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  wnth  Mr.  Ryan  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr  Powell 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr. 
Dawson  acainst. 

Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Diggs  against, 

Mr,  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against, 

Mr.  Wldnall  for.  with  Mr.  Matsunaga 
against, 

Mr,  Rarick  for.  with  Mr.  Scheuer  against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Bray  for,  with  Mr  Carey  agaiiist. 

Mr,  Cramer  for.  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Crane  for.  with  Mr  Charles  H  Wilson 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr,  Blatnik  with  Mr,  Pollock, 
Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Brock 
Mr.  Broomfleld  with  Mr.  Reifel. 
Mr.  Clancy  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Springer  with  Mr.  Lukens 
Mr.  Mesklll  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  CARTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
16595,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
16595)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

t  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  13, 
1970.  t 

Mr.  DADDARIO  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  assume  in  lieu  of 
the  reading  the  gentleman  will  take  some 
lime  to  explain  the  conference  retxirt. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  that,  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  as  much 
time  as  necessary  to  answer  any  questions 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  other 
Members  may  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  16595,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Tiet  in  conference  with  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day 'ast.  July  9. 

The  results  of  that  conference  were  not 
only  a  reasonable  compromise  with  the 
views  of  the  other  body,  but  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  sentiment  of  the  House  as 
expressed  in  its  action  in  passing  the  au- 
thorization bill,  H.R.  16595  on  May  11  of 
this  year. 

The  House  conferees  did  an  admirable 
job  in  working  out  the  details  of  this 
compromise  and  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment them  for  their  efforts  in  this  regard. 

After  House  pa.^sage  of  H.R.  16595  on 
May  11,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  reported  this  bill  with 
amendment  on  June  11.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee struck  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  in  H.R.  16595  and  inserted  a  Sen- 
ate amendment.  This  amendment  dif- 
fered from  the  House  passed  version  in 
two  substantive  ways: 

It  increased  the  amount  of  the  authori- 
zation from  $527,630,000  to  $548  million, 
and  it  did  not  include  the  House  approved 
"student  unrest"  provision.  The  full  Sen- 
ate approved  the  bill  on  July  1  as  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  but  did  net  request 
a  conference.  The  House  disagreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  requested  a 
conference,  and  appointed  conferees  on 
July  6.  The  conference  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise figure  of  $539,730,000,  including 
$2,000,000  in  excess  foreign  currencies. 
The  Senate  approved  the  conference  re- 
port yesterday.  I  hope  we  shall  do  like- 
wise today. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  there  were  two 
substantive  diflferences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  which  were 
reconciled  by  the  conferees  on  July  9. 


Let  me  explain  first  of  all  the  differences 
between  the  two  bodies  over  the  amount 
of  the  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  be  good  enough  to  >1eld? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  ask  him  how  much  above  the  budget 
the  conference  figure  is. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  was  $500  million  in- 
cluding $2  million  in  exce.ss  foreign  cur- 
rencies. The  increase,  then,  is  $39,730,000 
above  the  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  $35  million,  then, 
with  or  without  the  foreign  currencies? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  over  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science  Research  and  De- 
velopment, which  holds  the  authoriza- 
tion hearings,  has  cut  back  on  the  budg- 
ets which  were  originally  proposed  by 
the  administration.  On  this  occasion,  as 
we  demonstrated  during  the  debate  on 
the  authorization  bill  when  it  was  before 
the  House,  there  were  numerous  trans- 
fers of  programs  which  we  on  the  sub- 
committee believed  to  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  countiy.  They  were  being 
transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  but  only  a  small  share  of 
them  could  be  supported.  We  have  added 
$20  million  for  that  purpose,  which  is 
the  largest  change  in  the  administra- 
tion budget. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  administration 
requested  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation a  total  authorization  of  $500  mil- 
lion, not  including  S13  million  for  the 
national  sea  grant  program  which  is  au- 
thorized separately.  The  House  action 
added  $27.63  million  to  the  administra- 
tion request.  The  additional  funds  were 
added  specifically  for  five  programs. 

The  House  added  $9.5  million  for 
graduate  trainecbhips:  The  administra- 
tion budget  provided  no  funds  for  first 
year  trainees.  These  stipends  are  distrib- 
uted on  a  geographical  basis  to  244  in- 
stitutions, and  furnish  a  basic  strength 
and  quality  to  the  graduate  education 
programs  in  the  sciences  throughout  the 
coimtr>'.  Termination  of  the  program 
would  have  serious  consequences  to  the 
graduate  education  programs  at  many 
emerging  universities.  Analysis  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budgets  of  other  agencies 
indicates  an  overall  reduction  in  direct 
Federal  support  to  first  year  graduate 
students  of  one-halt  as  compared  to  fiscal 
year  1970.  Projections  of  scientific  man- 
power requirements  6  to  8  years  from 
now,  when  these  graduate  students  would 
be  entering  the  manpower  ijool.  indicate 
that  the  Nation  will  require  more  rather 
than  fewer  scientists.  Restoration  of  this 
program  to  itvS  fiscal  year  1970  level  re- 
duces the  impact  of  the.se  reductions, 
and  will  permit  an  orderly  review  of 
futui-e  scientific  manpower  requirements 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  sum  of  $10  million  was  added  by 
the  House  to  support  academic  science 
projects  transferred  to  NSF  from  mission 
agencies:  Shifts  in  program  emphasis  by 


agencies  other  than  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  causing  a  reduction  in 
the  support  of  academic  research  in  col- 
leges and  universities  by  approximately 
$54.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1971,  not  in- 
cluding changes  in  the  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Infonna- 
tion  indicates  NSF  expects  to  fimd  proj- 
ects previously  supported  by  NIH  at  a 
level  of  $3.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
Present  plans  of  agencies  other  than  NIH 
include  the  termination  of  research 
grants  or  contracts  in  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  States.  Most,  and  per- 
haps all,  of  the  remaining  States  will  be 
affected  since  many  of  these  projects  will 
be  of  very  high  quality  and  will  compete 
successfully  for  Foundation  support. 

Hearings  were  held  on  March  19  on 
this  subject.  Four  witnesses  from  the 
academic  community  related  the  effects 
of  current  policy  on  the  Nation  and  their 
own  institutions.  Dr.  Benjamin  Lax  of 
MIT  warned  about  the  danger  of  losing 
the  lead  in  important  scientific  disci- 
plines to  other  nations.  Di-.  Charles 
Hosier  of  Penn  State  noted  the  cutback 
of  research  and  training  in  areas  related 
to  environmental  problems.  Dr.  Thomas 
Jones  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina described  how  modest  percentage 
cutbacks  at  the  "excellent"  institutions 
turn  into  catastrophic  reductions  at  the 
"emerging"  universities.  Dr.  Ivan  Ben- 
nett, of  New  York  University,  related 
how  cutbacks  in  the  support  of  the  life 
sciences  would  affect  our  medical  edu- 
cation now  and  in  the  future. 

The  action  of  the  House  increased 
funding  for  the  college  science  improve- 
ment program  by  $4  miUion  to  a  total 
of  $8  million  for  fiscal  year  1971:  Our 
undergraduate  colleges  have  historically 
furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  un- 
dergraduate science  majors  who  go  on  to 
graduate  study.  The  effectiveness  of 
COSIP  has  been  well  demonstrated  in 
the  past.  The  need  for  this  program  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  proposals 
totaling  $24  million  were  submitted  to 
NSF  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  House  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
demonstrated  need  for  more  basic  re- 
search regarding  environmental  prob- 
lems by  adding  $4  million  for  environ- 
mental research  in  Federal  laboratories. 

This  is  a  new  budget  item  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  proposals  put  forth 
by  the  administration.  The  pattern  of 
building  new  laboratories  to  solve  each 
major  new  problem  is  not  an  efficient  way 
of  utilizing  our  limited  scientific  and  fis- 
cal resources.  In  the  area  of  research 
on  environmental  quality,  competence 
can  be  found  in  existing  Federal  labora- 
tories. This  competence  should  be 
brought  to  bear  in  a  coherent  manner  to 
solve  some  of  these  pressing  problems. 
We  need  laboratories  of  a  certain  "crit- 
ical mass"  to  provide  comprehensive 
studies  and  multidisciplinar>'  ap- 
proaches. 

Many  environmental  problems  require 
re.search  and  pilot  plant  capabilities  be- 
yond the  resources  of  individual  imi- 
versities.  A  recognition  of  this  need  for 
environmental  laboratories  of  significant 
size  has  been  reflected  in  legislation  in- 
troduced in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  problems,  however,  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  importance  that  delay  seems 
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unwise.  The  NSF  already  has  the  neces- 
sary jurisdiction  to  take  the  needed  first 
steps,  and  a  imique  set  of  circumstances 
existing  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
orator>'  makes  this  alternative  feasible. 
This  $4  miUion  provides  the  necessar>- 
first  steps  toward  a  viable  research  pro- 
gram in  those  areas  most  important  to 


rioting  or  violating  the  laws  and  rules 
and  regulations  of  universities  or  institu- 
tions, which  language  the  House  very 
much  insisted  upon  and  the  Senate  de- 
leted from  the  bill.  Part  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate,  you  know,  in- 
volved this;  We  made  concessions  to 
them  on  the  budget  in  order  to  retain 


the  preservation  and  restoration  of  our     this  language  in  the  bill.  I  hope  the  gen- 
physical  environment.  tleman  touches  on  that. 

The  final  item  for  which  funds  were  Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
added  by  the  House  was  the  State  and  chairman  has  called  that  to  the  atten- 
local  intergovernmental  science  policy  tion  of  the  House.  I  shall  touch  on  it 
planning  program.  The  House  added 
$130,000  to  this  program,  bringing  it  to  a 
total  level  of  $500,000. 

The  State  and  local  intergovernmental 
science  policy  planning  program  was 
formally  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1969.  It 
supports  projects  designed  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  planning  for 
better  utilization  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Effective   measures   for   dealing   with 


after  going  through  the  remaining  budg- 
et changes.  That  language  concerning 
"student  unrest"  was  kept  as  passed  in 
the  House  version. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
year  as  well  as  last,  the  House  has  in- 


Improvement  of  our  environment 
through  scientific  research  can  be  given 
an  enormous  boost  by  utilizing  the  exist- 
ing competence  that  can  be  found  in  our 
Federal  laboratories.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  already  has  the  neces- 
sary jurisdiction  to  make  use  of  these 
laboratories.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  tlie 
necessary  authorization  to  provide  the 
highly  specialized  laboratories  where 
they  are  required. 

Many  environmental  problems  requite 
research  and  pilot  plant  capabilities  be- 
yond the  resources  of  our  individual  uni- 
versities and  laboratories.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  our  recommendations  to  add  $4  mil- 
lion for  this  piu-pose. 

I  believe  everj'one  in  the  Hou.se.  re- 
gardless of  party  or  affiliation,  would 
favor  such  an  increase  and  emphasis  at 
this  time.  Tliis  is  also  in  step  with  the 
new  mcvemer.ts  toward  environmental 
legislation  and  the  new  Environmental 


prevent  disturbances  and  rioting  at  edu- 
cational institutions.  So,  there  are  these 
limits  that  have  been  gained  on  the  con- 
trol of  the  spending  of  the  money.  None- 
theless, the  monev  amount  has  gone  up. 
So,  in  the  give  and  take  there  was  a 
money  increase.  However,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  briefiy  this  matter  of  an  in- 
crease and  ask  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut a  question. 

Actually,  the  amount  under  the  Mans- 
field amendment  limited  the  DOD  re- 
search programs  to  those  that  have  only 
a  direct  and  apparent  relationship  to 
the  mission  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  total  amount  of  transfer 
would  be  about  $60  million.  Under  the 
amount  requested  in  this  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  would  be  able     program  of  the  NSF  there  is  the  State 


posed  by  President  Nixon  m  hu^  Re- 
;i^'anizatlon  Plans  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
particular  point  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
emphasized  that  the  SubcoiVimituee  on 
Science  and  Resea.ch  and  Development 
has  for  some  time  laid  emphasis  on  the 
idea  tliat  Federal  laboratories  ought  to 
be  more  flexible  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past;  that  they  are  the  repository 
of  both  brains  and  equipment  that  can 
be  used  for  pre.<^ent  day  piobljm.s.  Tlois 
action  is  a  manifestation  of  that  concei  n, 
one  which  I  believe  will  pay  great  divi- 
dends in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pemisylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, in  the  planninc  and  policy  studies 


many  environmental   problems   can   be     sisted   upon  certain  limits  in  order   to     Protection  ^Agency  that  has  been  pi-o- 

most  effectively  generated  at  the  State  "    "  "'    " '"     "" 

and  local  levels.  This  NSF  program  has 
been  extremely  valuable  in  providing  the 
necessary  capability  for  attacking  these 
problems  by  demonstrating  the  value  of 
effectively  organizing  science  and  tech- 
nology to  cope  with  local  conditions. 

The  Senate  sustained  all  cf  the  addi- 
tions of  the  House  to  the  administration 
request,  and  added  funds  to  three  of  the 
programs  which  the  House  increased. 
With  respect  to  the  House  approved  fig- 
ures, the  Senate  added  $20  million  for 
support  of  academic  science  projects 
transferred  to  NSF  from  mission  agen- 
cies; $500,000  for  the  college  science  im- 
provement program,  and  $370,000  to  the 
State  and  local  intergovernmental  sci- 
ence policy  program.  The  Senate  also 
added  $1.5  million  to  the  Foimdation's 
program  for  institutional  support  for 
science. 

The  compromise  worked  out  by  the 
conference  committee  reflected  the  dif- 
ferences in  funding  for  these  four  pro- 
grams, over  which  there  was  disagree- 
ment, as  follows: 

The  difference  of  $2C  miUion  between 
the  House  and  Senate  for  support  of  aca- 
demic science  projects  transferred  to 
NSF  from  mission  agencies  was  resolved 
by  agreeing  to  a  figure  precisely  midway 
between  the  House  and  Senate  figures. 
The  $10  million  added  to  the  House  fig- 
ure will  allow  the  Foundation  to  support 
approximately  half  of  the  high  quality 
research  projects  that  are  being  termi- 
nated by  mission  agencies  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  addition  of  $500,000  over  the 
House  level  for  the  college  science  im- 
provement program.  The  conferees  con- 
curred with  the  Senate  figure,  which  will 
permit  the  Foundation  to  more  ade- 
quately cope  with  the  needs  in  quality 
science  education  which  exist  in  our  un- 
dergraduate colleges. 


to  assume  only  $30  million  of  that.  We 
are  only  giving  them  just  over  50  percent 
of  it.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  question  he  has 
raised  is  one  of  extreme  importance.  I 
would  add  to  that  that  the  figure  of  $60 
million  is  an  extremely  low  estimate.  My 
own  judgment  on  that  is  that  the  total 
for  the  programs  which  have  been 
dropped  out  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may 
run  over  $100  million.  The  figure  that  we 
are  adding  in  support  of  these  programs 
will  support  only  a  portion  of  the  very 
best  programs. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So. 
that  on  the  academic  science  projects 
transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  from  mission-oriented  agen- 
cies, the  House  added  $10  million  and  the 
Senate  added  $20  miUion  more.  There- 
fore, what  we  come  up  with  is  really  one- 
half  of  what  would  be  necessary  for  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  programs? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.    FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Will  the     speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  j-ield  fur- 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man has  not  said  anything  about  the  fact 
that  we  retained  in  the  House  bill  the 


ther,  all  of  us  on  the  House  floor  are  in- 
terested in  making  more  progress  to- 
ward environmental  quality  I  think  one 
of  the  chief  things  that  should  be  em- 
phasized here  is  a  small  increase  of  $4 
million   for  environmental  research  in 


language   that   restrains   persons   from     Federal  laboratories. 


and  local  intragovernmental  science  pol- 
icy planning  program. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  program  is 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
plan  for  better  utihzation  of  science  and 
technologj-. 

It  lias  been  increasingly  evident  :n 
the  past  few  years  that  State  and  local 
authorities  are  better  equipped  orga- 
nizationally to  deal  with  their  particular 
local  problems. 

The  conference  committee  added 
S230.000  to  this  program  which  puts  a 
part  of  our  Government  research  money 
to  work  back  in  Uie  States  so  that,  on  a 
local  basis.  States  can  expand  their 
science  programs  to  conform  to  local 
conditions.  This  is  really  a  part  of  the 
President's  policy  of  returning  a  part  of 
the  Federal  funds  to  the  States. 

We  are  taking  the  lead  in  scientific 
research  and  development  by  emphasiz- 
ing these  programs  which  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  science  and  research  de- 
partments in  these  variotLs  States.  There- 
fore, these  people  who  arc  States'  rights 
minded  should  certainly  feel  that  the  in- 
crease of  money  for  these  State  pro- 
grams, which  totals  $600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  should  be  retained. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  referring  to  is  one  in  which  he 
has  shown  great  interest  over  the  course 
of  many  years.  It  is  at  this  time  a  very 
small  program,  and  has  been  for  the 
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last  few  years,  because  the  States  are 
not  in  condition  as  yet  to  do  any  more 
than  to  develop  a  planned  capability 
which  these  amounts  of  money  are  di- 
rected  toward  accomplishing. 

The  difference  of  $370,000  between  the 
House  and  Senate  figures  for  the  State 
and  local  intergovernmental  science  pol- 
icy planning  program  was  compromised 
to  a  figure  of  $100,000  above  the  House 
figure.  The  conferees  agreed  that  this 
program  has  been  productive  and  will 
continue  to  be  increasingly  valuable  in 
providing  increasing  capability  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  for  dealing  with 
such  problems  as  environmental  quality 
and  pollution  abatement.  However,  testi- 
mony presented  by  the  NSF  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
Indicated  that  the  Foundation  could  uti- 
lize in  an  effective  manner  not  more  than 
$600,000  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  Therefore,  in  order  to  assure  maxi- 
mum efficiency  In  the  expenditure  of 
these  fimds,  the  total  budget  for  this 
program  was  kept  to  the  $600,000  level. 

The  Senate  added  $1.5  million  to  the 
administration  request  of  $55.5  million 
for  institutional  support  for  science.  The 
House  did  not  provide  any  increase  in 
this  program.  The  Senate  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  assure  the  further 
strengthening  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
universities  in  the  social  sciences,  and 
stipiilated  that  this  $1.5  million  increase 
in  Institutional  science  support  should  be 
for  this  purpose.  The  House  conferees 
concurred  with  the  Senate  position  with 
respect  to  their  position. 

The  other  major  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
of  H.R.  16595  was  the  inclusion  of  the 
"student  unrest"  provision  in  the  House 
version  but  not  in  the  Senate  version. 
In  essence,  the  House  approved  a  provi- 
sion stating  that  no  funds  under  the  act 
could  be  paid  by  the  institution  to  such 
persons  if  they:  First,  willfully  refused 
to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of 
such  institution  and  such  refusal  was  of 
a  .'^ericus  nature  and  contributed  to  the 
disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
Institution;  or.  second,  had  been  con- 
viced  in  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  of  inciting,  pro- 
moting, or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  con- 
\'icted  of  any  group  activity  resulting  in 
material  damage  to  property,  or  injury  to 
persons,  found  to  be  In  violation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect persons  or  property  in  the  commu- 
nity concerned. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  strongly 
upon  retaining  the  provision  as  approved 
by  the  House.  This  provision  is  similar  to 
others  enacted  into  law  in  connection 
with  major  Federal  programs  of  higher 
education,  and.  Identical  to  a  provision 
included  in  last  year's  NSF  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  this 
point  of  disagreement,  and  the  "student 
unrest"  provision  was  retained  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  form  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  House  and  Senate  versions 
differed  by  $22.37  million.  The  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  conference 
Is  $12.1  million  more  than  authorized 


by  the  House  and  SIO.270.000  less  than 
authorized  by  the  Senate  and  totals 
S539.730.000.  In  other  words,  the  House 
conferees  gave  in  .-^lightly  to  the  Senate 
on  the  amount  of  the  authorization,  but 
with  respect  to  the  other  major  item  in 
disagreement,  the  "student  unrest"  pro- 
vision, the  Senate  receded  and  the  House 
position  prevailed. 

I  would  like  to  comphment  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton*  on 
giving  his  support  to  this  report  and  also 
to  recognize  that  he  has  made  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  and  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee as  well.  His  fine  spirit  and  keen 
insight  have  made  our  deliberations  truly 
bipartisan  in  nature,  and  have  shown  his 
dedication  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  ex- 
cellence in  this  country. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from   California    iMr.   Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  merely  want  to  expre.ss  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  for  the  work  that  they 
have  done  on  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  iMr.  D.^DDARIO>, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Mosher)  , 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, along  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ful- 
ton i  .  We  have  tried  t-o  handle  this  on  a 
strictly  bipartisan  basis  because  of  its 
great  importance  to  the  country. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  staff  of  the 
committee  for  the  very  fine  work  they 
have  done. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  D.\d- 
DARio) .  As  chairman  of  the  distinguished 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and 
Development,  he  has  been,  perhaps,  the 
leading  congressional  figure  in  support  of 
our  national  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment effort.  His  dedication  and  in- 
sights into  these  matters  have  been  ex- 
traordinary. I  also  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  ^Mr. 
Miller)  on  his  cooperation  and  on  the 
forward-looking  views  he  has  taken  in 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  particular 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
to  the  House  one  further  thing.  For  those 
people  who  are  Interested  in  expendi- 
tures and  who  are  concerned  that  this 
is  above  the  President's  budget,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  $20  million  of  the 
$37.5  million  above  the  President's  budg- 
et Is  for  research  work  that  is  being 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  allied  agencies.  The  National 
Science  Foimdation  is  picking  up  pro- 


grams that  would  otherwise  have  been 
done  for  the  defense  of  this  country.  Sec- 
ondly, another  $4  million  of  this  total  is 
to  emphasize  environmental  research  in 
our  Federal  laboratories.  These  are  two 
major  areas  of  support  that  I  think 
everybody  shotild  agree  on  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dad- 
DARio),  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Aero- 
nautics, for  this  bin  and  this  conference 
report  providing  authorization  for  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  after 
November  we  will  be  referring  to  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman  as  Gov- 
ernor Daddario. 

We  will  miss  him  as  he  leaves  the 
House  following  an  outstanding  career 
of  public  service  in  the  House  for  further 
service  to  the  great  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  is 
able,  diligent,  capable — and  this  confer- 
ence report  reflects  his  great  talent  and 
ability. 

I  commend  this  conference  report  and 
urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  311,  nays  77,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  217] 

TEAS— 311 

CkJlUer 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downlni; 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Esch 


Abbltt 

Boiling 

Adair 

Brademas 

Adams 

BrascQ 

Addabbo 

Brtnkley 

Albert 

Brooks 

Alexander 

Brotzman 

Aiaderson, 

Brown,  Calif. 

Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Anderson,  111. 

Broyhlll,  N,C. 

Andrews, 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

N.  Dak. 

Buchanan 

Annunzlo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Asplnall 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Ayres 

Burton,  Calif. 

Baring 

Burton,  Utah 

Barrett 

Bush 

Beall,  Md. 

Button 

Belcher 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bell.  Calif. 

Cabell 

Bennett 

Casey 

BevlU 

Celler 

Blaggl 

Chamberlain 

Blester 

Clark 

Bingham 

Clausen. 

Blanton 

DonH. 

Bogga 

Cleveland 

Boland 

Cohelan 
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I 

I 


Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

FarUsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fl.* 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlfflii 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Glide 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hun  pate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Land  rum 
Langen 
Leggett 


.".bemethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

.Ashbrook 

Ashlev 

Belts 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Camp 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Davis,  wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennla 

Devlne 


Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Muthias 
Mhv 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlr.lsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 

Monaf-'an 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara 
OKonskl 
Olsen 

ONelU.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peitls 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Plk© 
Plrnle 
Poape 
Podell 
Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 
Price.  Ill 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnski 
Purcell 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 

NAYS— 77 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Hagan 

Hall 

Harsha 

Henderson 

Hopan 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

King 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McMUlan 


Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

R'jybil 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Si  afford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steicer,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Svmlnt-'toii 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

TeftLTue.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

LTllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vltrorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

W^hltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wl:;glns 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 43 


Mayne 

Michel 

Mills 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Reld.  111. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wylle 


Anderson, 

Dawson 

Meskill 

Tenn. 

Dickinson 

Mollohan 

Berry 

Dlggs 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Blatnlk 

Dowdy 

Obey 

Bray 

Edwards.  La 

Pepper 

Brock 

Frolinehuyse.'i 

Pollock 

Broomfield 

Gubser 

Powell 

Caffery 

Hawkins 

Ranck 

Carey 

Hubert 

Relfel 

Chappell 

Keith 

Ryan 

Chisholm 

Kir  wan 

Springer 

Clancy 

Long,  La. 

Stratioi. 

Clay 

Liibers 

Stuckey 

Cramer 

MacGregor 

Wilson. 

Crane 

Matsunaga 

Charles  H. 

So  the  conference  report  v.as  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Long  ol  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr  Dawson. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mrs,  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Springer  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Messrs.  FLYNT.  HENDERSON.  NEL- 
SEN, ARENDS,  DENNIS,  BROWN  of 
Ohio,  and  DENNEY  changed  their  votes 
from   "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTENT) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  TITLE  II  OF  THE  MARINE 
RESOURCES  AND  ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF   1966 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  11766)  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  section  203(b)(1)  of  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966 
is  amended  by  Inserting  alter  'for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000,'  the  following:  'ic  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  not  to  ex- 


ceed the  sum  of  $20,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972,  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  $25,000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of    $30,000,000.'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
oi  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  17654 1  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "Mr. 
BoGGSi.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   Cu;,;v.i;tce   of  the   whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17654.  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  106.  ending  on  page  13. 
line  24,  of  the  bill.  If  there  are  no  further 
amendments  to  that  section,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL.  MINOBrTT,   AND  ADDITIONAL 
VIEWS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  133(ei  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.SC. 
190a(e)  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  any  sUinding  committee  of 
the  Senate  (except  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations!, any  member  of  the  committee 
gives  notice  of  intention  to  file  supplemental. 
minority,  or  additional  views,  that  member 
shall  be' entitled  to  not  less  than  three  calen- 
dar days  in  which  to  file  such  vlew:=,  in  writ- 
ing, with  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  All 
such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  included  within, 
and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter.  The  report  of  the  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter.  The  rep>ort  of  the 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  shall 
be  printed  in  a  single  volume  which — 

"ill  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

"(2)   shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subsection  does  not  preclude— 

■■(A)  the  Immediate  filing  and  printing  of 
a  committee  rep>ort  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  m.lnor- 
Ity,  or  additional  views  has  been  made  as  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  that  committee  upon  that 
meafiure  or  matter.". 
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(b)  Clause  27(d)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  amended 
by  section  105(b)  of  this  Act.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subparagraph: 

■•(3)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  any  committee  (except 
the  Committee  on  Rules)  any  member  of 
the  committee,  gives  notice  of  intention  to 
file  supplemental,  minority,  or  additlon.il 
views,  that  meinber  shall  be  entitled  to  not 
less  th.m  three  calendar  days  in  which  to  file 
suoh  views,  in  writing  and  signed  by  that 
member,  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  All 
such  views  so  tiled  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  included  within. 
and  shall  be  a  part  of.  the  report  filed  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter.  The  report  of  the  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter  shall  be  printed  in 
a  single  volume  which — 

"lA)  shall  Include  all  supplemental,  mi- 
nority, or  additional  views  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

"(Bi    shall  bear  upon  Its  cover  a  recital 
that   supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

"lit  the  Immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subp.iragraph:  or 

"111)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
thatfflieasure  or  matter  ". 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   STEIGER    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr  Steiger  of  Wi.';- 
consin:  On  pasje  15.  line  17.  after  the  word 
"days"  insert  "(excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays) ." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  a  major  improvement  over  the 
present  situation,  because  it  does  grant 
to  the  minority  3  calendar  days  in  which 
to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views.  I  think  this  provision  as  it 
stands  in  the  committee  bill  is  a  good 
one. 

The  amendment  I  offer  simply  inserts 
a  phrase  found  in  almost  every  other  sec- 
tion of  the  rules  amended  under  this  bill, 
to  provide  that  we  would  exclude  Satur- 
days. Sundays,  and  legal  holidays.  I 
would  hope  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  SiSK  >  and  the  rankinsx  Republi- 
can member,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Smith >  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

I  offer  the  amendment  because  I  would 
hope  it  would  be  possible  for  those  who 
wish  to  have  the  3  calendar  days  not  to 
be  forced  into  the  situation  in  which  on 
a  Friday,  for  example,  if  a  bill  is  re- 
ported, it  would  mean  one  would  have  to 
work  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  order 
to  get  any  views  he  wished  to  include  in 
the  committee  report  prepared  within 
the3-calendar-day  limitation. 

As  a  result,  it  seems  to  me  for  an  or- 
derly process  in  the  House  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  have  sup- 
plemental, minority,  or  additional  views, 
this  one  change,  which  Is  consistent  with 


other  rules  changes  being  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  can  be  adopted 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  have  the  time  without  having  the 
constraint  of  weekend  work  in  order  to 
file  their  views. 

It  seems  to  me  the  House  Is  well  served 
by  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

Let  me  simply  .say  that  I  appreciate  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  is  of- 
fering. I  am  sure,  as  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsm  knows,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  the  rules  where  the  right  of  the  mi- 
nority for  any  period  of  time  has  been 
recognized. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, in  that  in  most  cases  where  we  use 
the  words  "calendar  days"  v.e  have  put 
in  the  idea  of  excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays. 

I  recall  the  discussion  which  occurred. 
There  was  a  general  feeling,  at  least, 
that  this  was  3  days,  and  more  than 
heretofore  had  been  granted  as  a  matter 
of  fact  under  the  rules,  and  that  m  many 
areas  of  the  bill  we  have  recognized  for 
the  first  time  the  rights  of  the  minority — 
as  I  believe  they  should  be  recognized — 
and  that  we  had  gone  far  enough  at  the 
beginning. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  see  no  great  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  believe  at  the  time 
there  was  .some  feeling,  of  course,  that 
this  could  possibly  delay  the  reporting  of 
a  bill  by  as  much  as  2  or  3  days,  when 
there  was  a  long  weekend  involved.  I 
know  at  the  time  there  was  some  tliought 
expressed  that  if  there  was  a  desire  to 
file  minority  views  perhaps  it  would  not 
hurt  to  work  on  Saturday.  I  am  being 
a  little  facetious  in  saying  that;  I  am 
sure  many  of  us  do  work  on  Saturdays. 

I  do  appreciate  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  not  be  an  insurmountable 
problem  even  if  we  did  delay  a  report  by 
1  day  or  perhaps  a  couple  of  days. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  the  comments  of 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  statement  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  SiSK) .  I  argued  at  great  length 
for  this  in  the  committee.  As  I  said  when 
I  presented  the  bill.  I  was  pleased  the 
majority  were  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the 
3  days.  Since  the  gentleman  from 
California  i.Mr.  Sisk)  goes  along  now, 
I  will  be  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Steiger)  . 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AV.MLABILrxy  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  AND 
PRINTED  HEARI.N'GS  ON  MEASURES  AND  MAT- 
TERS   BEFORE    FLOOR    CONSIDERATION    THEREOF 

Sec  108.  la)  Section  133(f)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190a(f)  )    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f  I  A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  (except 
the  Committee  en  Appropriations)  shall  not 
be  considered  in  the  Senate  unless  the  re- 
port of  that  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  has  been  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  for  at  least  three  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration 
of  that  measure  or  matter  in  the  Senate. 
If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  com- 
mittee reporting  the  measure  cr  matter  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have  such 
hearings  printed  and  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  tlie  Members  of  the  Senate  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  such  measure  or 
matter  in  the  Senate.  This  subsection — 

"(li  may  be  waived  by  Joint  agreement 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  of   the   Senate;    and 

"(2)    shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

'  ( B )  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be.  effective  unless  disapproved  or  other- 
wise invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress.". 

(b)  Clause  27(d)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  ;imended 
by  sections  105(b)  and  107(b)  of  this  Act,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  subparagraph : 

"(4)  A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct) shall  not  be  considered  in  the  House 
unless  the  report  of  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter  has  been  available 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  for  ai  least 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Satvirdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  that  measure  or  matter  in 
the  House.  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any 
such  measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  com- 
mittee reporting  the  measure  or  matter  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have  such 
hearings  printed  and  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  Members  of  the  House  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  such  measure  or  matter 
In  the  House.  This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress;  and 

"(B)  any  executive  decision,  determina- 
tion, or  action  which  would  become,  or  con- 
tinue to  be.  effective  unless  disapproved  or 
otherwise  Invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress.". 

(c)  Clause  6  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"6.  No  general  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
considered  in  the  House  until  printed  com- 
mittee hearings  and  a  committee  report 
thereon  have  been  available  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  for  at  least  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturday,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays) .". 

MOTIONS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE  HOUSE 
OF  MEASURES  PREVIOUSLY  MADE  IN  ORDER  BT 
RESOLUTION   FOR  CONSIDERATION 

Sec.  109.  Clause  27(d)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
amended  by  sections  105(b),  107(b),  and 
108(b)   of  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(5)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
measure  has,  by  resolution,  been  made  In 
order  for  consideration  by  the  House,  no  mo- 
tion has  been  offered  that  the  House  con- 
sider that  measure,  the  Speaker  may.  In  his 
discretion,  recognize  any  member  of  the 
committee  which  reported  that  meastire  to 
offer  a  motion  that  the  House  shall  consider 
that  measure,  if  that  committee  has  duly 
authorized  that  member  to  offer  that  mo- 
tion.". 

COMMITTEE    FUNDS 

Sec  110.  (a)  Section  133  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190a). 
as  amended  by  sections  102  to  108.  inclusive, 
of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate (except  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions) which.  In  any  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1971,  requires  authorization 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  excess  of 
the  amount  specified  by  section  134(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  offer  one  annual  authoriza- 
tion resolution  to  procure  such  authoriza- 
tion Each  such  annual  authorization  resolu- 
tion shall  include  a  specification  of  the 
amount  of  all  such  funds  sought  by  such 
oommlttee  for  expenditure  by  all  subcom- 
mittees thereof  during  that  year  and  the 
amoLint  so  sought  for  each  such  subcom- 
mittee. The  annual  authorization  resolu- 
tion of  any  such  committee  of  the  Senate 
for  each  year  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1.  1971,  shall  be  offered  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31  of  that  year,  except  that,  when- 
ever the  designation  of  members  oif  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  occurs  during  the 
first  session  of  any  Congress  at  a  date  later 
than  January  20.  such  resolution  may  be 
offered  by  any  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  such  comi-iittee  have  been  designated 
during  that  session.  After  the  date  on  which 
an  annual  authorization  resolution  has 
been  offered  by  any  such  committee  in  any 
year,  or  the  last  date  on  which  such  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may 
offer  such  a  resolution,  whichever  date  oc- 
curs earlier,  such  committee  In  any  year  may 
procure  authorization  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds  in  excess  of  the  amount  specified 
by  section  134(a)  of  this  Act  only  by  offering 
a  supplemental  authorization  resolution. 
Each  such  supplemental  authorization  res- 
olution shall  specify  with  particularity  the 
purpose  for  which  such  authorization  is 
sought,  and  shall  contain  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  reason  why  authorization  for 
the  expenditures  described  therein  could  not 
have  been  sought  at  the  time  of,  or  within 
the  period  provided  for,  the  submission  by 
such  committee  of  an  annual  authorization 
resolution  for  that  year.  The  minority  shall 
receive  fair  consideration  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  staff  personnel  pursuant  to  any 
such  annual  or  supplemental  resolution.". 

Mr.  SISK  rduring  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 110  regarding  the  Senate  provisions 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  ROGERS  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offered  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogeks  of  Flor- 
ida: Beginning  on  page  19  after  line  5:  That 


rule  XXI  Of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph  : 
"7.  No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public 
character  making  an  appropriation  shall  be 
finally  passed,  and  no  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to.  or  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference on.  such  a  bill  or  resolution  shall  be 
agreed  to,  unless  the  vote  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  yeas  and  nays." 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  we 
have  read  past  the  place  in  the  bill  where 
this  particular  amendment  would  be  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  do  not.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher  i .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  inform  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  Clerk 
has  read  'oeyond  that  point  to  the  extent 
of  about  a  page  and  a  half.  Therefore, 
the  amendment  comes  too  late  and  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  submitted  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     THOMPSON     OF 
NEW    JERSEY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey:  On  page  23,  line  15,  strike  out 
the  words  "and  shall  receive  fair  consider- 
ation In",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "if  they  so  request  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  funds  provided  for" 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  unanimous-consent 
request  made  earlier  pertained  only  to 
the  Senate — the  language  concerning 
the  Senate  rules— and  did  not  apply  to 
the  language  concerning  the  House  rules. 
It  is  not  my  understanding  that  this  has 
been  read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  tills:  Has  it  been  read  or  has  it 
not  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wOl  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
correct.  The  Clerk  has  not  completed  the 
reading  of  the  section  and  the  amend- 
ment is  not  in  order  at  this  particular 
point. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Th  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  At  what  point  is  the  Clerk 
beginning  to  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  page  and  the  line. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Page  21.  Une  14. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(b)  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  clause: 

"32  (a)  Whenever  any  standing  committee 
(except  the  Committee  on  Appropriations) 
is  to  be  granted  authorization  for  the  pay- 
ment, from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House, 
of  its  expensee  in  any  year,  other  than  thoee 
expenses  to  be  paid  from  appropriations 
provided  by  statute,  such  authorization  ini- 
tially shall  be  procured  by  one  prlmaxy  ex- 
pense resolution  for  that  committee  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  committee  for  that  year  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House.  Any  such  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  reported  to  the  House  shall 
not  be  considered  in  the  House  unless  a 
printed  report  on  that  resolution  has  been 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
at  least  one  calendar  day  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  resolution  in  the  House. 
Such  report  shall,  for  the  information  of  the 
House — 

"(1 )  state  the  total  amount  of  the  funds  to 
be  provided  to  the  committee  under  the  pri- 
mary expense  resolution  for  all  anticipated 
activities  and  programs  of  the  committee; 
and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  contain 
such  general  statements  regarding  the  esti- 
mated forseeable  expenditures  for  the  respec- 
tive anticipated  activities  and  progran'.s  of 
the  committee  as  may  be  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide the  House  with  basic  estimates  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  generally  of  the 
funds  to  be  provided  to  the  committee  under 
the  primary  expense  resolution, 

"(b)  After  the  dat«  of  adoption  by  the 
House  of  any  such  primary  expense  re.Tolutlon 
for  any  such  standing  committee  for  any 
year,  authorization  for  the  payment  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  additional  expenses  of 
such  committee  in  that  year,  other  than 
those  expenses  to  be  pyald  from  appropriations 
provided  by  statute,  may  be  procured  by  one 
or  more  additional  expense  resolutions  for 
that  committee,  as  necessary.  Any  such  addi- 
tional expense  resolutl.-jn  reported  to  the 
House  shall  not  be  considered  in  the  House 
unless  a  printed  report  on  that  resohitlon  has 
been  available  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  at  least  one  calendar  day  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  resolution  in  the  House 
Such  report  shall,  for  the  Information  of  the 
House — 

"(1)  state  the  total  amount  of  additional 
funds  to  be  provided  to  the  committee  under 
the  additional  expense  resolution  and  the 
purpose  or  purposes  for  which  those  addi- 
tional funds  are  to  be  used  by  the  commit- 
tee: and 

"(2)  state  the  reason  or  reasons  for  the 
failure  to  procure  the  additional  funds  for 
the  committee  by  means  of  the  primary  ex- 
pense resolution. 

"(c)  The  minority  party  on  any  such  stand- 
ing committee  is  entitled  to  and  shall  receive 
fair  consideration  In  the  appointment  of 
committee  staff  personnel  pursuant  to  each 
such  primary  or  additional  expense  reso- 
lution. 

"(d)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  clause 
do  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  resolution  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  sums  necessary  to  pay  compensation  for 
staff  services  performed  for.  or  to  pay  other 
expenses  of,  any  standing  committee  at  any 
time  from  and  after  the  beginning  of  any 
year  and  before  the  date  of  adoption  by  the 
House  of  the  primary  expense  resolution  pro- 
viding funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  com- 
mittee for  that  year:  and 

"(2)  tojy  resolution  providing  In  any  Con- 
gress, for  all  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House,  additional  office  equipment,  air- 
mail   and   special    delivery    postage    stamps. 
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supplies,  staff  personnel,  or  any  other  spe- 
cific Item  for  the  operation  of  the  standing 
committees,  and  containing  an  authorization 
for  the  payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  the  expenses  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going Items  provided  by  that  resolution,  sub- 
ject to  and  until  enactment  of  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution  as  permanent  law.". 

PARLIAMENT.ART    INQDIHT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersej-  <  dur- 
ing the  1  eading  > .  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  appropriate  for  me  to 
offer  my  amendment  at  this  point,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  amendment 
will  be  in  order  at  the  end  of  tho  section. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
section. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     THOMPSON     OF 
NEW    JERSEY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey;  on  page  23.  line  15.  strike  out 
the  words  "and  shall  receive  fair  considera- 
tion in",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "If  they  so  request  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  funds  provided  for" 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  also  have  an  amendment  to 
page  73  of  the  bill  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  considered  at  this  time, 
since  the  first  amendment  I  offered  re- 
lates to  granting  to  the  minority  certain 
professional  staff,  and  the  other  relates 
to  the  granting  to  the  minority  of  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  investigative  staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  based  upon 
the  problems  involved  here  inasmuch  as 
the  one  amendment  pertains  to  financing 
and  the  other  has  to  do  with  staflBng.  I 
would  necessarily  have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  bipartisan  amend- 
ment worked  on  principally  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland),  myself,  and  some  others. 

Very  simply,  this  first  amendment  to 
page  23.  line  15.  strikes  out  the  words, 
"shall  receive  fair  consideration  in"  for 
the  minority,  and  inserts  "if  they  so  re- 
quest not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
funds  provided  for." 

Now,  in  essence  the  effect  is  simple. 
The  language,  "shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration" is  susceptible  of  a  different 
interpretation  in  each  and  every  com- 
mittee because  what  might  be  considered 
fair  In  one  committee  might  not  be  so 
considered  in  another  committee.  There- 
fore the  minority  could  possibly,  under 
the  existing  language  which  I  hope  to 
amend,  be  deprived  of  what  I  consider 


to  be  a  very  necessary  right,  the  right  to 
have  a  reasonable  share  of  the  staff. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  which  in  mv 
judgment  has  the  most  forward-looking 
rules  oif  any  committee  In  the  House,  has 
so  provided  for  the  minority  over  a  period 
of  years.  It  has  worked  out  extremely 
well.  It  is  conducive  to  a  close  working 
relationship  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority. 

The  minority  is  guaranteed  under  such 
provision  the  staff  help  that  is  necessary 
to  prepare  its  work. 

It  has  been  my  experience  on  that 
committee  and  on  the  subcommittees  as 
well  that  this  arrangement  has  brought 
about  an  extremely  harmonious  relation- 
ship between  the  majority  and  minority 
members.  The  preparation  of  the  legisla- 
tive work,  the  reports  and  the  amend- 
ments and  all  of  the  work  Incident  to  the 
legislative  process  is  much  more  efficient 
because  of  the  fact  of  the  minority  hav- 
ing the  staff  and  the  cooperation  between 
the  minority  and  the  majority. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  \1eld? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  this  amendment  and  have  pur- 
sued this  problem  for  some  years  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  knows. 

The  minority  cannot  be  an  effective 
minority  unless  they  have  the  where- 
withal. One  of  the  things  we  have  not 
had  is  adequate  stafQng — and  we  have 
not  had  adequate  staffilng  because  we 
have  not  had  adequate  funds. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
other  words,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
supports  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  I  do  I  have 
some  questions,  If  I  may. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Your  amendment 
reads,  "at  least  one-third."  Is  that  what 
I  understand? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No,  it 
reads  "not  less  than  one-third."  There  is 
a  very  distinct  difference. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  This  says  "not  less 
than  one-third."  and  as  I  would  interpret 
it,  it  could  mean  more  than  one-third? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Ob- 
viously. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  have  clear  for  the  record  be- 
cause I  had  an  Idea  about  this  and  my  bill 
would  provide  up  to  40  percent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  minority.  But  this  Is  a  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
says  "not  less  than  one-third"  which  is 
going  to  be  an  awful  lot  better  than  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  it  in  the  statutory 
language. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  want  first  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  I  support  him. 
I  think  we  are  making  a  very  fine  for- 
ward step  here  In  improving  the  legis- 
lative process.  I  join  him  Ln  his  effort  to 
get  the  amendment  passed. 

Now — one  further  question.  This  comes 
at  the  request  of  the  minority,  so  that 
It  does  not  interfere  with  a  committee 


that  has  a  completely  bipartisan  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  quite  so. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  Just  want  to  clear 
those  two  points. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  jield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 

But  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Suppose  we  have  a 
House — and  I  am  not  going  to  mention 
parties — but  suppose  we  have  a  House 
where  one  party  has  let  us  say  300  Mem- 
bers and  there  are  135  Members  of  the 
other  party.  Would  the  proportion  be 
the  same — one-third  to  the  minority  and 
two-thirds  to  the  majority  despite  that 
disproportion  of  the  numbers? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Why  would  that  be  so? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
circumstances  like  that,  I  should  think 
the  minority  would  need  even  additional 
protection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Additional  protection? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Who  is  going  to  be  in 
control? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
majority,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  assimaing  that  there  is  some  degree 
of  party  discipline  always  in  control  in 
that  situation  if  there  is  a  majority  of 
one  or  more  than  one.  I  think  it  will  be 
greater  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  not  speaking  in  any 
partisan  manner,  but  certainly  if  one 
particular  party  has  a  preponderant 
number  of  the  Members,  how  can  that 
party  be  properly  served  if  they  are  going 
to  have  a  miniscule  number  of  the  staff? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  look  carefully,  as  I  see  this  thing,  we 
are  talking  about  the  one-third,  and  not 
any  of  the  statutory  employees  at  this 
point — but  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
investigating  employees. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  understand  but  I  do  not 
think  you  have  to  have  a  situation  as  in- 
flexible as  you  indicate.  Of  course,  we  all 
speak  from  our  own  experience.  In  my 
own  committee,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
bit  of  trouble  and  I  am  very  generous  in 
parceling  out  the  number  of  clerks,  in- 
vestigative staff  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  always  is. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  leave  the  discretion  with  the  chair- 
men themselves? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  and  had  I  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  discuss  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  committee 
professional  staff  which  really  ties  in 
with   this,   I   would   explain   that  this 
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would  do  the  same  thing  for  the  minor- 
ity, and  we  are  going  to  take  another 
look  at  the  language  before  we  get  to 
page  73.  But  the  purport  of  these  two 
amendments  is  essentially  to  guarantee 
to  the  minority  party  certain  staff  people, 
and  imder  the  amendments  a  majority 
of  the  majority  on  a  committee  will  hire 
their  employees  and  the  majority  of  the 
minority  will  hire  the  minority  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  consulted  with 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, but  I  wonder  if  the  amendment 
would  do  anything  for  the  minority  of 
the  minority. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
could  not  hurt.  After  all,  you  are  in 
pretty  bad  shape  now,  and  any  remote 
possibility  might  help  you  and  your  dis- 
tinguished personal  physician,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Halli. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  guess  we 
are  getting  down  to  the  meat  of  the  co- 
conut, as  I  mentioned  yesterday.  The 
amendment  which  is  now  pending  before 
us  Is  of  considerable  importance  if  we 
are  really  Interested  in  passing  legisla- 
tion, if  we  are  interested  in  making  prog- 
ress in  connection  with  procedures  of 
the  House,  and  I  think  Members  have 
been.  I  think  that  the  debate  has  gone 
very  well,  and  personally  I  was  most  im- 
pressed with  the  attendance  on  the  floor 
yesterday  and  the  Interest  shown  by 
Members,  the  tone  of  the  debate,  and 
the  discussion.  Yesterday  some  amend- 
ments were  adopted;  some  were  defeat- 
ed. Again.  I  think  that  was  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  the  House  working 
its  will. 

But  we  are  now  coming  to  some  Issues 
that,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  are 
pretty  important  issues,  and  basically 
depending  on  how  we  handle  these  is- 
sues the  ultimate  status  or  fate  of  this 
legislation  could  very  well  be  determined. 

The  whole  question  of  minority  staff- 
ing, of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
minority  under  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
was  discussed  at  great  length  by  your 
subcommittee.  I  frankly  admit  that  we 
do  not  possess  all  wisdom,  and  I  am  sure 
none  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  of  the  Rules  Committee  itself 
would  claim  that  we  did.  We  were  deal- 
ing with  a  very  dtfiQcult  subject.  Very 
frankly,  whatever  we  did  would  be  too 
much  for  members  of  one  party,  in  all 
probability;  in  all  probability  whatever 
we  did  would  be  not  enough  for  mem- 
bers of  the  other  party. 

I  made  a  remark  on  one  occasion  that 
I  understood  that  the  party  in  the  mi- 
nority today  was  making  quite  an  effort 
to  win  control  of  the  House.  Therefore, 
I  assume  that  sometime  in  the  future 
they  expected  to  be  the  majority  party, 
and  therefore,  keeping  that  in  mind,  I 
think  that  this  amendment  and  pos- 
sibly some  others  along  this  line  should 
be  of  just  as  much  concern  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  as  such 
amendments  are  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  mere  fact  that  the  situation 


for  the  past  16  years  has  been  one  in 
which  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  in 
control  and  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  the  minority  party  may  or  may  not 
continue.  That,  again.  Is  up  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Of  course,  I  suppose  that  if  any  change 
should  occur  this  next  January,  those 
of  us  on  our  side  would  be  most  happy 
to  have  an  amendment  of  this  kind,  be- 
cause apparently  it  is  unlimited.  In  es- 
sence, according  to  the  statements  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  offering 
the  amendment,  the  amount  could  go  up 
to  almost  any  amount  which  would  be 
set  aside  specifically  and  completely  for 
the  use  of  the  minority.  In  no  event  could 
it  be  less  than  one-third. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yieldini;. 

Of  course,  this  Is  a  subject  on  which 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
in  recent  yeajs.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the 
1946  reorganization  act  undertook  to  set 
up  a  nonpartisan  committee  for  the 
staffs.  That  action  was  first  Implemented 
by  the  80th  Congress,  which  was  under 
Republican  control.  I  cannot  speak  for 
all  the  comn\ittees,  but  I  can  for  some 
of  the  committees.  Most  of  the  top  people 
that  were  selected  were  selected  by  the 
Republican  chairman  and  usually  with 
the  advice  and  agreement  of  the  rank- 
ing Democratic  Members.  Many  of  those 
who  were  selected  were  outstanding  men 
and  women  and  are  still  serving  their 
committees  after  all  these  years,  and  I 
have  not  heard  any  complaint  about 
them. 

I  know  we  ought  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  minority,  but  I  just  wonder  if — 
and  the  gentleman  and  his  fine  com- 
mittee in  their  work  have  gone  into  this 
question — the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  depart  from  the  principle  of  a 
professional  as  against  a  partisan  type 
staff  and  go  Into  one  where  our  staffs 
might  be  divided  Into  opfx>sing  camps. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  comments  of  our 
majority  leader. 

I  wish  to  say  that  if  I  have  said  some- 
thing in  my  earlier  remarks  that  may 
sound  partisan.  I  did  not  mean  them  In 
that  way,  because  I  firmly  and  frankly 
believe  this  is  a  matter  we  should  all  deal 
with  in  as  bipartisan  an  approach  as 
possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Wagconner,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall  very 
well  I  came  to  the  Congress  16  years 
ago  when  the  Democratic  Party  became 
the  majority  party,  after  the  preceding 
83d  Congress  under  the  control  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  the  committee  on 
which  I  requested  assignment  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  assigned  on  that 
occasion  had  a  very  excellent  profes- 
sional staff  selected  under  what  I  under- 
stand was  the  intent  of  the  1946  Reorga- 


nization Act.  It  was  a  professional  staff. 
It  was  bipartisan.  I  might  say  there  was 
not  one  single  member  of  that  profes- 
sional staff  changed  during  the  first  or 
even  the  second  year  of  Democratic  con- 
trol of  that  particular  committee.  Again 
it  seems  to  me  it  was  being  carried  on  in 
the  spirit  of  the  1946  act. 

I  would  hope  and  trust,  although  the 
committee  has  gone  a  little  way  here  In 
working  with  our  good  friend  and  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  >  Mr.  Smith  i  and  others 
In  recognizing  certain  concerns  in  con- 
nection with  the  minority  problems  and 
the  minority  needs,  that  we  do  not  run 
away  here  and  sink  the  ship,  because 
really  what  this  does — and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  goes  back  to  the  old  era  of  po- 
litical hacks,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  had  in  connection  with  most  commit- 
tee staffs  before  1946.  If  that  is  what  we 
wish  to  return  to,  of  course,  we  could  go 
down  that  road,  but  I  do  not  beheve  the 
Members,  either  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, desire  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  subject,  like  all  others  In  this  re- 
organization proposal,  is  a  coin  with  two 
sides.  I  think  through  the  years,  sitting 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  where 
the  committee  chairmen,  majority  and 
minority,  come  for  their  Investigative 
money  and  investigative  funds  for  the 
year,  we  have  found  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  discrepancy  or  variation  from 
committee  to  committee.  We  also  have 
found  a  great  deal  of  dlvlsiveness  be- 
tween the  committees,  because  their 
practices  are  so  different.  I  have  been 
the  No.  1  defender  on  the  committee  of 
what  we  are  doing  In  allocating  staff 
members  but  I  have  some  doubts  as  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

We  are  coming  to  the  point,  it  seems  to 
me,  when  something  must  be  done  to 
protect  the  minority  and  to  provide  for 
some  staff  members.  Something  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  done  but  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  Is  the  way  to  go. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  this  pro- 
posal. As  a  committee  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  we  have 
heard  a  diversity  of  opinion  from  com- 
mittee to  committee,  to  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  take  some  positive 
action  to  protect  the  minority. 

It  was  amusing  when  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  spoke  a  minute  ago. 
as  to  the  example  given  of  a  House  which 
had  300  Members  of  one  party  and  135 
Members  of  the  other  party,  that  per- 
haps under  those  clrcimistances  they 
needed  more  protection  and  more  assist- 
ance than  under  any  other. 

This  Is  not  an  argument  without  two 
sides.  I  personally  believe  every  staff 
member  should  assist  any  Member  any 
time  and  under  any  circumstances,  but 
it  jiost  does  not  seem  we  are  moving  In 
that  direction. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Of  course,  I  have  not  had  these  expert- 
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ences.  I  have  served,  I  believe,  on  eight 
or  nine  different  legislative  committees 
and  procedural  committees,  including  the 
committee  on  which  I  am  a  member  now, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  the  services  of  good 
professional  staff,  of  people  dedicated 
to  the  job,  of  people  who  work  for  Re- 
publicans or  work  for  Democrats  as  the 
case  might  be. 

As  I  say,  it  was  my  understanding  that 
was  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  1946  act. 
I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  here  take 
a  position  to  totally  reverse  that  situa- 
tion. Certainly  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to 
divide  the  funds,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  one  of  the  bipar- 
tisan amendments  referred  to  on  several 
occasions  here,  a.s  shown  in  the  exten- 
sion of  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  July  13.  on  page  24009.  The 
Record  shows  a  copy  of  the  amendment, 
with  the  principal  sponsors  besides  my- 
self and  Congressman  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey.  Schwencel,  and  WAccoNNEn. 
There  is  a  group  of  other  Members  who 
also  sponsored  this  amendment.  They 
are:  Messrs.  Couchlin.  Crane,  Dellen- 
BACK.  Dennis,  Erlenborn,  Hogan.  Keith, 

KUYKENDALL,  LUKENS,  MACGREGOR, 

Mayne.  Morse.  Riecle,  Roth.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin.  Winn,  and  Wydler. 

The  amendment,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Record  at  that  time,  failed  to  in- 
clude the  words  I  suggested  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Thomp- 
son'. He  has  included  them.  TJiose 
words  are,  "if  they  so  request." 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  that  I  also 
serve  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana 'Mr.  Wacgonneri.  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admini.=t:aticn.  It  i;  not 
always  that  the  minority  party  will  re- 
quest more  than  one  or  tvvo  staff  mem- 
bers. There  are  some  committees  where 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  two 
parties  insofar  as  staff  members  are 
concerned. 

The  majority  leader  made  a  remark 
about  suggesting  we  may  be  getting 
away  from  a  totally  profe.ssional  staff. 
The  answer  is.  in  some  committees  no, 
but  in  other  committees  yes. 

In  my  own  Committee  on  Public 
Works  we  have  been  desperately  trying 
to  yet  needed  additional  staff,  which  we 
would  certainly  make  available  to  the 
majority,  but  we  in  the  minority  feel  we 
need  them.  An  example,  you  ask?  I  will 
give  an  example.  The  Public  Work.^ 
Committee  now  deals  with  Apfwlachia 
and  deals  with  economic  development. 
We  are  in  fields  where  we  need  the  serv- 
ices of  economists  and  we  need  the  serv- 
ices of  statisticians,  and  we  do  not  have 
them.  We  are  traditionally  a  dam  build- 
ing, public  works  type  of  committee,  but 
now  we  have  gotten  into  other  fields  and 
we  need  new  expertise  and  we  are  not 
getting  it. 

We  have  to  consider  water  pollution, 
which  is  a  hot  ticket,  as  Members  know, 
but  we  have  been  able  to  get  only  one  real 
expert  in  that  field. 

There  Is  a  desperate  need  for  the 
minority  to  be  more  adequately  staffed, 
if  they  request  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  discuss  the  need 


for  increased  minority  staffing  at  some 
length. 

In  the  general  debate  on  Monday.  I 
discussed  the  book  'We  Propose:  A  Mod- 
ern Congress,"  with  selected  proposals  by 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Congressional  Reform  and  Minority 
Staffing,  ot  which  I  was  chaiiinan.  My 
own  chapter  in  that  book  details  the 
case  for  increased  minority  staffing.  In 
that  chapter  I  offered  support  for  the 
proposition  that  came  from  many  polit- 
ical scientists  and  distinguished  mem.- 
bers  of  the  majority  party  of  this  body, 
such  as  Representative  John-  S.  Monagan 
and  Representative  David  S.  King. 

Time  does  not  permit  nic  to  present  the 
entire  case  here,  but  I  submit  that  the 
case  is  a  strong  one  which  has  won  wide 
and  well  deserved  support. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  any 
congressional  reform  bill  worthy  of  the 
name  that  does  not  absolutely  assure  to 
the  minority  a  reasonably  adequate  it.^.fr 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  in  some  com- 
mittees the  majority  is  already  being 
very  generous,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
this  mandate  written  Into  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana <Mr.  Waggonner)  pointed  out,  un- 
fortunately, in  some  of  the  other  com- 
mittees sad  experience  has  shoviTi  that 
without  this  type  of  relief  you  are  strip- 
ping the  minority  of  what  should  be  a 
very  important  right. 

Let  me  point  out  something  else  here 
The  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
SiSK».  the  very  distinguished  chaii-man 
of  the  committee,  expres.-^ed  a  little  sur- 
prise yest-erday  about  whrt  hn.-ipr-ned  in 
connection  with  proxy  voting.  Now,  if 
you  go  back  and  do  your  homework  on  the 
Legislative  Reorganizaticn  Act  of  1967, 
you  will  find  that  there  are  not  too  many 
surprises  coiniuK  along.  Many  of  these 
things  were  carefully  considered  bv  that 
Joint  Committee  on  Reorgani/aiion  of 
the  Congress.  Minority  staffing  wos  care- 
fully considered  by  the  joint  committee. 
Two  years  of  hearings  and  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony,  with  political  scien- 
tists from  every  shade  of  the  spectrum, 
from  all  over  the  country,  testified 
before  that  joint  committee.  Many  mem- 
bers t€.~>tiried.  The  record  will  show  that 
that  committee  came  up  with  a  very 
strong,  solid  recommendation  in  this  area 
of  guaranteeing  to  th:  minority  certain 
staffing  privileges.  It  is  the  guts  of  the 
two-party  system  and  the  guts  of  the 
legislative  system.  If  you  will  turn  to 
pace  22  of  the  report  of  that  joint  com- 
mittee, you  will  find  it  right  there  in 
writing.  We  should  do  great  harm  if  we 
turn  our  back  on  the  hard  work  done  by 
that  joint  committee,  and  an  extension 
of  that  work  is  what  I  understand  is  be- 
ing done  here.  You  have  told  me  publicly. 
Mr.  SiSK.  that  youi-  committee  was  build- 
ing on  the  findings  of  that  committee  and 
not  going  over  the  whole  area  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Certainly.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think,  yes.  that  statement 
is  still  true.  We  did  use  a  lot  of  that 
material.   But    to    get   it   straight,    the 


gentleman  is  not  saying  that  S.  355  had 
language  such  as  here  proposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  division  of  committee 
funds. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
get  the  gentleman's  point. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  i.',  not  s:.y.rig 
that  S.  355  proposed  a  division  of  the 
funds  such  as  is  proposed  here  in  the 
amendm.ent  we  are  now  considering.  We 
recognize  minority  staffing,  of  course. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  This  amendment 
does  go  just  one  step  further,  because  it 
pertains  to  investigatory  staffing  for  com- 
mittees which  come  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  but  in  th? 
professional  committees  it  guaranteed 
one-third  of  it  to  the  minority.  All  this 
does  is 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.* 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ( Mr.  Sisk  ) ,  if  I  have  been 
responsive  to  his  question. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  nowhere  in  S.  355  do 
I  find  any  language  with  reference  to  a 
division  c  f  funds  ar,  provided  here  where 
actually  the  minority  party  could  get 
50  percent  or.  I  suppose.  75  percent  of 
the  funds,  at  least,  if  some  committee 
chose  to  give  it  to  them.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  floor  of  one-third  and  an 
unlimited  amount  above  that.  Nothing 
in  this  bill  has  anything  like  that.  It  is 
recognizing  minority  staffing  as  your 
subcommittee  recognized  it  in  the  find- 
ings that  it  proposed. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  There  is  a  difference 
here  because  this  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  and  others 
has  to  do  wtih  the  so-called  invcsti- 
gat:ii->'  staff  of  committees.  But  listen  to 
what  the  report  says  on  the  standing 
staff.  Here  it  is.  This  .•■■  page  21  from  that 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress : 

The  language  of  section  202  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  professional  staff 
without  regard  to  political  affiliations  shall 
be  retained  and  emphasized.  However,  at 
least  two  of  the  authorized  professional  statT 
positions — 

And  there  were  six  authorized,  so  that 
is  two  out  of  the  six  or  one-third — 
and  one  clerical  position  shall  be  appointed 
and  assigned  to  the  minority  on  request. 

Mr.  SISK.  All  right.  Is  that  not  exactly 
or  just  about  what  we  are  providing  in 
our  bill? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  correct  ex- 
cept that  we  are  extending  it  to  the  in- 
vestigatory staff,  which  is  just  as  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  And.  of  course,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  there  was  a  request  to 
combine  this  amendment  with  the  other 
matter  pertaining  to  professional  staff. 
I  recognize  here  we  are  talking  about 
funds  for  investigating  staffs,  but  they 
were  also  attempting  to  connect  it  to 
the  other.  We  do  require  and  provide  in 
this  legislation — and  I  hope  we  will  con- 
tinue it  under  any  set  of  circumstances- 
whatever  we  give  would  certainly  pro- 
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vide  that  a  majority  shall  control  that 
staff  in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That,  excuse  me,  is 
a  departure  from  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967  and  insofar  as  you  have 
taken  that  position  you  have  retreated 
from  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967  and  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  of  course  there  is  no  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967.  There  was  some  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  75  to  9. 

Mr.  SISK.  As  the  gentleman  knows  it 
never  cleared  the  committee  on  this  side 
and  I  might  say  that  some  of  the  things 
that  were  contained  therein,  as  my  good 
friend  knows,  affected  its  clearing  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  appreciate 
my  friend's  concern  and  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  his  position.  However,  we 
have  gone  down  the  road  with  you  in 
this  bill  and  I  think  we  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  some  people  realize. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  we  consider  an  amendment  of  this 
kind,  we  face  a  trade  off  that  is  inevi- 
table In  all  of  the  amendments  we  are 
considering.  There  is  no  amendment 
to  any  of  these  bills  that  does  not  tend 
to  tip  the  balance  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  gain  something  and  lose  something. 
But  I  would  make  the  observation, 
based  upon  my  relatively  short  time  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  what 
is  proposed  through  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  has  not  been  the  prac- 
tice in  the  House.  I  know  that  "pro- 
fessionalism" is  sometimes  interpreted 
to  be  inconsistent  with  partisanship.  I 
think  that  is  an  erroneous  point  of  view. 
On  the  committees  on  which  I  serve,  con- 
trasting points  of  view  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  are  very  important  if  not  vital  in 
making  our  committee  work  more  effec- 
tive. I  would  judge  it  important  that  the 
minority  have  tlie  right  to  have  profes- 
sional staffs  who  may  have  points  of 
view  different  from  the  professional  staff 
that  may  be  retained  by  the  majority.  In 
no  case  does  this  amendment  deprive 
the  minority  and  the  majority  from 
working  together  in  developing  the  kind 
of  staff  to  best  fill  the  needs  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  designed  to  provide  a 
minimum  protection  from  the  minority 
point  of  view.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Democratic  side  would  never  be  forced 
to  rely  upon  that  protection  as  a  minor- 
ity. However,  I  think  It  is  well  to  estab- 
lish that  principle. 

I  think,  on  balance,  this  is  a  wise  and 
judicious  amendment  which  I  hope  will 
have  the  support  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  upon 
the  statement  which  he  has  made,  along 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson  > . 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota for  clarification  on  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 


er, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
ALBERT).  These  funds  for  which  this 
amendment  is  intended  are  not  the  funds 
provided  under  the  1946  Reorganization 
Act;  that  is.  the  so-called  professional 
staff? 

Mr.  FRASER.  This  amendment  does 
not  affect  that  staff.  We  will  come  to  that 
later.  All  this  affects  are  the  funds 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration for  investigative  profes- 
sionals. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  for 
example,  has  a  breakdown  of  about  60- 
40  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  minority 
should  have  75  percent  of  the  funds.  I 
am  sure  the  majority  would  not  allow 
that  to  happen.  I  would  hope,  however, 
that  the  record  is  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  go  to  the  1946  Reor- 
ganization Act  professional  staff. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  used  the  term  'profes- 
sional" in  the  general  sense  and  not  in 
the  technical  sense.  I  agree  that  we  are 
dealing  with  investigative  staffing  but  I 
think,  in  fact,  that  often  these  funds  are 
used  for  our  professional  people  and  they 
are  retained  for  assistance  to  the  com- 
mittee members. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  is  technically  correct.  I 
was  talking  about  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  act.  I  think  that  was  intended  with 
respect  to  all  staffs.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  it.  But,  beyond  that  I  think  the 
statement  which  has  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Fraser)  is  very  good. 

And  he  has  viewpoints  that  are  very 
fine  and  sound.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  bothers  me  about  this,  but  I  think 
this  is  primarily  the  function  of  the 
Members,  and  I  think  the  professional — 
and  I  use  it  in  a  broad  sense — is  primar- 
ily to  function  as  a  staff. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  can  only  say  in  my  own  ex- 
perience that  a  good  staff  person  who 
holds  strong  points  of  view  and  is  well 
qualified,  can  be  of  enormous  assistance 
to  Members  in  suggesting  questions  and 
presenting  viewpoints,  so  that  I  think 
diversity  is  of  help  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

As  one  who  has  received  requests  of 
individual  Member.^  and  chairmen  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  would  like  to  put  this 
whole  thing  in  a  little  different  context. 
To  me  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  representation  cf  one 
party  or  the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  get- 
ting adequate  staffing  for  a  committee. 

In  case  No.  1  you  have  a  committee 
which  does  not  have  an  adequate  staff 
to  perform  its  functions  for  either  the 
majority  or  the  minority.  We  have  had 
chairmen  who  have  simply  refused  to  add 
additional  staff  members.  We  have  had 
those  committees  in  which  the  chair- 
man— and  I  am  speaking  from  experi- 
ence here,  and  not  from  fancy — we  have 
had  other  chairmen  who  have  had  a  staff 
which  was  unavailable  to  either  majority 


or  minority  members.  We  have  had  extra 
staffing  situations  in  which  a  chairman 
has  as  many  as  32  consultants  doing  work 
for  that  chairman  of  the  committee, 
committee  work  and  legitimate  commit- 
tee work,  about  which  only  the  chairman 
knew,  and  not  even  the  majority  mem- 
bers knew,  only  the  chairman  knew  what 
they  were  working  for  on  the  committee. 

I  view  this  as  an  opportunity  to  get 
adequate  staffing  for  all  members  of  the 
committee,  regardless  on  which  side  of 
the  aisle  they  sit.  And  to  the  extent  that 
we  provide  that  adequate  staff.  I  think 
this  is  an  excellent  amendment,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  view  this  pretty  much 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  previous  speaker 
did.  Out  of  the  22-year  term  that  I  have 
served,  at  one  time.  I  served  18  cf  them 
as  a  minority  leader,  and  the  first  12 
years  of  that  period  we  operated  .some- 
what like  the  loose  screws  we  operate 
here  insofar  as  staffing  for  the  minority 
is  concerned. 

I  finally  convinced  the  majority  they 
ought  to  set  up  some  kind  of  a  staffing 
procedure  for  the  minority. 

This  Hou.'^e  would  be  surprised  if  they 
knew  how  much  easier  the  work  became 
between  the  minority  and  the  majority 
leaderships  when  the  staffs  were  given  to 
the  minority  on  the  committees,  as  well 
as  a  staff  provided  for  the  minority 
leadership. 

Even  today  I  iiersonally  believe  that 
we  have  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  any  of  its  autonomous 
committees,  better  understanding,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  would  contradict 
what  I  say  in  that  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committees and  the  work  of  the  full 
committee  is  oftentimes  expedited  be- 
cause the  minority  is  given  a  significant. 
self-appointed  staff  membership  of  their 
own  based  on  somewhere  near  the  per- 
centages the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
•  Mr.  Thompson  I.  has  in  this  particular 
amendment. 

The  function  of  being  a  legislator  de- 
mands certain  knowledge  that  you  can- 
not get  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  question  of 
always  having  to  rely  on  a  person  who 
is  not  in  some  way  allied  to  your  view- 
point. If  we  did  not  have  different  view- 
points there  would  be  no  difference 
between  our  political  parties.  The  Re- 
publicans have  to  have  a  philosophy 
somewhat  different  than  ours,  and  Dem- 
ocrats of  course  have  a  philosophy  of 
their  own.  So  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
staff  members  should  not  be  in  the  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  in  the  markup 
meetings  and  everything  else,  as  they  are 
for  those  in  the  majority,  and  give  the 
viewpoints  that  they  know  and  that  they 
are  able  to  give,  based  upon  the  philo- 
sophical differences  in  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

I  would  say  that  it  would  be  a  big 
mistake  if  this  House  today  did  not  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing a  sound  principle  in  this  legisla- 
tive body  of  giving  the  minority  a  staff 
to  work  with  that  understands  the  mi- 
nority viewpoint. 

I  might  say  ver>'  frankly  to  you  that 
the  minority  staff  of  my  own  subcommit- 
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tee  that  I  can  speak  for,  and  I  believe  for 
the  others.  Is  very  helpful  in  the  work 
done  when  we  get  down  to  the  nitty 
gntty  parts  of  really  writing  the  legisla- 
tion and  what  is  going  to  be  presented  to 
this  House.  Many  times  these  staff  peo- 
ple work  way  into  the  night  trying  to  get 
the  language  that  meets  the  desire  of 
the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority 
needs  and  desires. 

I  would  beg  of  you  to  give  very  serious 
consideration  to  this  and  not  try  to  hide 
the  issue  by  saying  it  will  be  partisan. 

I  do  not  believe  the  minority  members 
of  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  are  any  more  partisan  than  any  of 
the  other  committees"  minorities  are,  or 
majorities  are,  whether  they  get  the  staff 
or  they  do  not  get  the  staff.  Parisansiiip 
is  what  causes  elections  to  have  to  hap- 
pen and  you  cannot  wipe  away  partisan- 
ships by  denying  proper  staffing  to  a 
committee. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  expressed  many 
times  since  I  have  been  in  here  in  the 
House  the  hone  that  if,  and  when,  my 
own  party  takes  control  of  this  House 
that  this  would  be  the  first  act  that  they 
would  perform — that  is  to  be  generous 
and  to  allot  a  specific  standard  insofar 
as  allowance  of  stafiBng  Is  concerned. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
that  while  the  party  in  which  I  belong  Is 
still  in  the  minority.  The  spirit  of  fair- 
ness demands  it. 

I  have  heard  many  references  here  at 
this  time  by  our  more  senior  members 
and  some  in  the  leadership  to  the  Repub- 
lican controlled  88th  Congress  and  to 
that  time  many  years  ago  when  the  re- 
organization bill  was  passed.  But  the 
facts  of  the  matter  are  very  simple,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  within  the  last  40  years  the  Repub- 
licans have  only  controlled  the  Congress 
in  4  of  those  years,  or  in  two  Congresses. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  in 
most  staffs,  I  would  say  in  all  of  the  legis- 
lative stafTs,  the  investigatory  members 
are  not  bipartisan.  Those  who  are  hired 
to  investigate  know  who  control  the 
pursestrings.  They  know  who  has  the 
power  to  hire  and  fire.  The  minority  can- 
not do  its  job  unless  it  is  allotted  a 
specific  number  of  persons.  The  standard 
of  one  third  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

In  my  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
concluded  that  this  subject  is  widely  mis- 
understood by  the  people  back  home. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  person  they 
elect  and  send  down  here  regardless  of 
his  party  or  regardless  of  whether  he 
serves  in  the  minority  or  the  majority 
can  perform  equally  as  well  as  any  other 
person  they  send  down  here. 

I  hate  to  confess  to  my  people  that  this 
is  not  true.  We,  in  the  minority  party 
have  not  over  the  years,  and  do  not 
now  have  adequate  staff  and  the  neces- 
sary staff  to  do  this  in  many  cases. 

I  heard  it  mentioned  by  the  chairman 
of  a  committee,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  regards  that  my  party  might 
possibly  get  as  much  as  75  percent  under 
the  words  that  are  used  In  the  bill.  I 
would  say  to  him  with  all  respect,  I  think 
this  Is  a  Joke.  In  all  the  years  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  never  seen  anything  even 


approaching  such  an  award,  nor  in  the 
time  I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  have  I  seen  any 
such  figure  approaching  such  an  award. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  and  I  would  doubt  ser- 
iously that  it  would  happen  anyway,  and 
the  language  that  is  here  before  the 
House  would  preclude  that,  as  the  gen- 
tleman would  very  frankly  admit;  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  would  admit  it  but  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me,  I  am 
sure,  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  lang- 
uage which  would  assure  the  minority  of 
getting  5  or  10  percent.  It  would  depend 
on  what  the  gentleman's  spirit  of  fair- 
ness might  construe  it  to  mean. 

Mr.  SISK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
it  guarantees  one-third — not  less  than 
one- third? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  This  is  what  we  are 
specifically  asking  for — the  investigative 
personnel.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  cor- 
rection— and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
did  not  mean  to  leave  the  wrong  impres- 
sion— but  a  little  while  ago  I  understood 
he  referred  to  what  the  Joint  committee 
did.  The  Joint  committee  made  no  recom- 
mendation in  connection  with  the  inves- 
tigative staff,  in  connection  with  minor- 
ity hiring  or  minority  rights.  They  did 
discuss  the  subject  in  connection  with 
professional  staffing,  as  we  have  in  this 
bill,  but  I  think  we  should  keep  that 
matter  in  perspective. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  have  ample  time  to  answer  that 
statement.  I  just  want  to  close  by  saying 
I  believe  a  spirit  of  fairness  should  com- 
pel adoption  of  the  amendment.  I  want  to 
applaud  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  some  of  whom  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  with  on  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  and  the  others 
as  well  who  ha\e  spoken  for  this  partic- 
ular amendment. 

During  my  time  in  Congress  I  have 
served  on  four  committees:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Those  committees  cover  a  variety 
of  subjects.  I  have  seen  the  allotment  of 
staff  abused  over  and  over  again,  and  I 
have  often  considered  how  our  work 
could  have  been  that  much  better  if  the 
staff  had  been  available.  I  hope  the  House 
will  see  fit  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  here  today 
with  a  very  practical  question.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Who  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  legislative  program  of  the  House? 
The  people  of  this  country'  make  their 
choice  when  they  choose  as  President 
a  member  of  one  political  party  for  serv- 


ice in  the  executive  branch.  He  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  program  of  the 
executive  branch.  Only  recently  the 
President  asked  for  and  received,  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  90  politi- 
cal appointees  in  the  OflQce  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  express  purpose  of  studying 
programs  and  setting  priorties  on  those 
programs  for  funding  and  implementa- 
tion, programs  which  the  Congress  has 
authorized. 

In  the  legislative  branch  the  majority 
party,  whichever  it  may  be,  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  producing  the  legislative 
program  which  their  party  stands  for 
and  their  party  platform  stands  for.  In 
order  to  do  that,  they  have  traditionally 
been  given,  whether  it  was  a  Republican 
administration  in  power  or  a  Democratic 
administration,  they  have  been  given  the 
privilege  of  appointing  the  staffs  of  the 
different  committees. 

Speaking  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience as  Chairman  for  6  years  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  there 
is  no  Republican  member  of  that  com- 
mittee who  can  rise  and  accuse  me  of 
partisanship  in  the  setting  of  staff.  The 
staff  have  the  explicit  order  from  me  as 
Chairman  to  respond  to  every  inquiry  and 
to  give  every  assistance  to  the  minority 
members  that  they  hate  given  to  the  ma- 
jority. 

In  my  Subcommittee  on  Military  Op- 
erations of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  the  same  Identical 
direction  is  given  to  the  staff.  I  have 
never  had  a  member  of  the  minority 
party  come  to  me  and  say  that  the  staff 
did  not  respond  to  their  request  and  did 
not  try  to  serve  them. 

Frequently  I  have  consulted  with  the 
minority  and  got  their  approval  of  dif- 
ferent members  who  were  put  on  the 
staff,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  today  If  I 
was  requested,  the  political  affiliation  of 
the  members  of  my  staff.  I  have  never 
asked  them.  I  do  not  hire  them  on  that 
basis.  They  are  hired  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
fessional competence,  and  I  expect  them 
to  serve  the  committee  and  to  serve  the 
majority  program  of  the  majority  party 
in  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  being  developed.  But  this 
task  of  majority  program  implementa- 
tion does  not  preclude  them  from  giving 
reasonable  professional  service  to  the 
minority. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
by  Mr.  Thompson  would  actually  g:ive 
exclusive  staff  to  the  minority  in  addition 
to  the  general  staff  which  is  provided  for 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

I  assume  that  the  minority  staff  would 
serve  the  minority  members  only. 

If  that  be  the  case,  would  the  minority 
members  cease  requesting  service  from 
the  general  professional  staff  and  the 
two-thirds  "investigative"  and  "clerical" 
staff  hired  by  the  chairman  and  assigned 
to  the  various  subcommittees? 

Would  a  sharply  divided  staff  respon- 
sible to  the  minority  party  and  its  differ- 
ent political  philosophy,  result  in  staff 
division  and  staff  dissension? 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the  re- 
sult would  be.  But  I  do  know  that  It 
would  make  the  majority  party's  task  of 
discharging  their  responsibility  more 
dlfacult. 
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I  was  here  in  the  80th  Congress,  and 
I  was  here  in  the  83d  Congress,  and  I 
lived  under  the  rules  of  that  time  when 
the  House  was  controlled  by  the  Repub- 
licans, and  I  made  no  protest. 

I  say  that  the  responsibility  in  the 
executive  branch  belongs  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  has  the  right  to  fire  every 
political  nonclassified  employee  that  he 
wants  to — and  there  have  been  many  of 
them  who  have  walked  the  plank  vol- 
untarily or  by  request.  I  go  along  with 
that. 

In  the  legislative  branch  the  majority 
has  the  legislative  responsibility.  The 
legislative  game  is  not  a  croquet  game 
or  a  pink  tea  tennis  game.  This  is  a  game 
where  we  are  legislatively  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  the  people  in  the  respec- 
tive branches  of  Government,  whether  it 
be  the  executive  or  the  legislative,  and 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  conflict  be- 
tween the  philosophies  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  say  when  the  majority  is  Re- 
publican, they  should  control  the  tools 
CO  put  the  program  which  the  people 
have  approved  by  electing  them  into  ef- 
fect, and  I  say  when  the  Democrats  are 
in  power  that  they  have  to  program  leg- 
islation on  the  basis  of  their  platform 
pledges,  their  progreuns,  and  their  pol- 
icies, and  they  should  have  the  right  to 
have  the  control  of  the  tools  to  put  their 
philosophy  into  effective  legislative  form. 

With  due  regard  to  fairness  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
I  believe  this  can  be  obtained  under  the 
present  situation,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Thompson  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  a  few 
words  in  response  to  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  in  the  well.  Without  any 
doubt,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  Congress  to  take 
the  leadership  so  far  as  the  pushing  of 
a  legislative  program  is  concerned.  But 
more  than  half  of  this  body  has  received 
at  least  a  portion  of  its  professional 
training  in  the  law.  And  any  of  us  who 
has  served  in  the  law  and  has  par- 
ticipated in  trial  work  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  with  the  goal  being  Justice, 
the  advocacy  system  calls  for  the  best 
possible  presentation  of  both  sides  of 
the  issues  which  come  before  the  court. 
With  the  goal  being  Justice,  justice  is 
better  achieved  if  there  be  the  best  pos- 
sible presentation  of  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff  as  well  as  the  case  for  the  de- 
fendant. Tliere  is  no  intention  tliat,  in 
our  system  of  justice,  merely  because  of 
the  fact  that  one  'Side  has  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility, the  oth^r  side  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  tools  that  are  necessary  to 
make  the  best  possible  presentation  in 
opposition  to  that  which  is  presented  by 
the  one  side. 

Nobody  is  suggesting  that  the  chair- 
manships be  divided.  Nobody  is  suggest- 
ing that  the  responsibility  should  be  di- 
vided so  that  in  some  instances  the  mi- 
nority shall  be  pushing  and  shall  be  in 
charge  of  the  mechanics  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

All  we  are  requesting  is  that  with  the 

?oaI  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle 

being  the  best  possible  legislation,  the 

minority— whichever  party  it  may  be, 
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Republican  or  Democrat — have  the 
chance  to  go  into  committee  deliberations 
with  staff  doing  investigative  work  so 
that  the  best  possible  case  can  be  made 
in  opposition  to  the  program  of  the  ma- 
jority party. 

The  votes  are  still  in  the  majority.  If, 
after  the  best  possible  case  has  been 
made  by  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, the  majority  are  unpersuaded 
that  the  legislation  would  be  any  better 
as  advocated  by  the  minority,  then  the 
votes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  to 
pass  the  final  legislative  product. 

But  this  amendment  which  is  here  pro- 
posed and  which  has  been  advocated  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  merely  says  we  are  all  better  served 
if  in  the  committee's  deliberation  it  has 
had  the  chance  to  have  brought  before 
it  the  best  possible  evidence,  some  dug 
out  by  staff  for  the  majority  and  some 
dug  out  by  staff  for  the  minority. 

With  the  full  facts  laid  out  before  the 
committee,  the  decision  will  be  made  by 
the  majority,  so  long  as  it  remains  un- 
persuaded of  the  case  which  the  minority 
makes. 

We  do  not  ask  for  going  beyond  that, 
but  we  feel  justice  and  better  legislation 
will  be  forthcoming  with  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  here  proposed. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGELL  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  THOMPSON  OF 
NEW    JERSEY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Thompson  ) . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey :  Add  a  new  paragraph  as  follows  : 

"(d)  The  majority  party  on  any  such 
standing  committee  shall  receive  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  committee  staff  personnel 
pursuant  to  each  such  primary  or  additional 
expense  resolution." 

Renumber  succeeding  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
partisanship.  Frankly,  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  minority  needed  and 
deserved  staff.  I  have  always  felt  it  was 
appropriate  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  should  have  committee  staff.  But 
I  believe  it  is  time  this  body  recognized 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey  is  a  remarkable 
change  of  direction  and  orientation  from 
that  which  we  have  seen  during  my  16 
years  of  service  in  this  body. 

It  effectively  says  we  are  going  to  have 
a  committee  staff  and  says  we  are  going 
to  have  a  minority  staff. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  believe  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  minority  should  have  a 
staff.  I  believe  it  is  also  desirable  that 
we  should  have  a  staff  for  the  majority 
if  we  are  to  have  a  staff  for  the  minority, 
because,  if  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey  carries  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  written,  we  will 
have  a  committee  staff. 

Under  the  rules  of  every  committee  I 
have  served  on — and  I  have  served  on 
four;  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Small 
Business    and    Merchant    Marine    and 


Fisheries — every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, regardless  of  his  position  and  re- 
gardless of  his  partisan  position  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Congress,  is  entitled  to 
call  in  fiill  upon  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  achieve  equal  treatment 
in  terms  of  receiving  service  from  that 
staff.  That  Is  how  I  believe  it  should 
be. 

During  my  years  in  this  Congress  I 
have  never  heard  a  Member  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  complain  about  the 
quality  or  kind  of  service  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff. 

As  to  each  of  these  committees,  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  the  partisan 
designation  or  political  plnlosophy  of  the 
members  of  the  professional  staff  hap- 
pens to  be.  However,  each  of  them  does 
have  a  minority  staff  which  is  available 
only  to  the  members  of  the  minority. 
This  is  something  about  which  I  do  not 
complain. 

I  will  say  that  if  this  amendment  goes 
through  as  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  we 
will  have  a  highly  preferential  set  of  cir- 
cumstances where  members  of  the  minor- 
ity will  achieve  a  highly  preferential 
treatment  in  terms  of  services  of  the  staff. 
They  will  be  able  to  call  In  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  upon  the  services 
of  the  committee  staff  and  receive  equal 
treatment  therein.  The  members  of  the 
majority,  whoever  they  might  be, 
whether  my  party  or  the  other  political 
party,  will  continue  to  have  the  right  to 
call  only  on  the  committee  staff.  But  the 
minority  will  also  have  the  special  mi- 
nority staff  designated  for  their  particu- 
lar service, 

I  believe  a  student  of  political  science 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  recog- 
nize with  some  clarity  that  this  is  a  set 
of  circumstances  which  does  not  work  to 
further  the  very  desirable  goal  of  ma- 
jority rule,  and  does  not  give  the  ma- 
jority party  in  this  body  an  opportimity 
to  achieve  an  ability  to  work  its  will  and 
to  function  effectively. 

During  my  years  in  the  Congress  I 
carmot  recall  a  single  instance  when  the 
staff  behaved  in  a  partisan  fashion  on 
any  of  the  committees  on  which  I  have 
served. 

I  would  point  out  something  else.  Dur- 
ing my  years  of  service  in  this  body  I  can 
recall  no  instance  when  the  staff  func- 
tioned as  a  majority  or  minority  staff,  or 
when  it  failed  to  give  due  recognition 
and  due  dignity  to  requests  by  members 
of  the  minority. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  It  would 
be  uniformly  agreed  to  by  the  members 
of  the  conunittee  on  which  I  serve  that 
the  committee  staff  has  provided  equal 
and  equally  valuable  and  equally  digni- 
fied service  in  response  to  the  requests 
of  members  of  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority.  So,  if  we  arc  going  to  take  this 
rather  extraordinarj-  departure  from  the 
practices  and  the  rules  and  the  way  in 
which  this  body  has  behaved  over  the 
years  and  increase  the  staffs  here,  I  be- 
lieve it  becomes  very  plain  that  we  should 
do  one  thing  more,  namely,  see  to  it  that 
the  majority  has  a  staff  upon  which  tliey 
may  call  so  that  we  may  have  a  profes- 
sional staff  for  the  committee  and  a  staff 
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for  the  minority,  which  I  think  is  desir- 
able, but  also  that  we  should  have  a  staff 
for  the  members  of  the  majority  so  that 
they  might  have  somebody  to  whom  they 
might  look  at  any  given  time  on  any  proj- 
ect on  which  they  have  embarked  which 
would  be  in  the  unique  position  of  being 
a  staff  that  reflects  a  viewpoint.  While  I 
discuss  tliis  question  of  viewpoint  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  worthwliiie  to  make  it 
very  plain  that  during  my  years  of  serv- 
ice here  I  have  never  permitted  staff  on 
anj-  committee  on  which  I  served  to  exer- 
cise a  policymaking  function.  I  believe 
this  to  be  hopelessly  undesirable,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  do  so,  then  I  would  urge 
we  make  it  available  to  the  members  of 
the  majority. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hou.<e  to  a  number  of  edi- 
torials from  around  the  country  in  sup- 
port of  the  antisecrecy  amendments  be- 
ing offered  to  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  While  the  editori- 
als support  the  antisecrecy  amendments 
generally,  all  also  urge  adoption  of  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  to  record 
teller  votes.  Most  of  the  editorials  remark 
on  the  irony  of  voting  by  secret  vote  on 
this  proposal  to  abolish  secret  voting. 

These  nine  editorials  are  only  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  those  appearing 
around  the  country  as  we  consider  this 
bill.  Editorial  opinion  from  papers  serv- 
ing large  urban  areas  and  rural  areas 
alike  is  favorable  to  the  abolition  of  se- 
crecy in  the  House.  I  am  sure  Members 
have  noticed  other  insertions  of  edito- 
rials supporting  the  antisecrecy  amend- 
ments, both  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks and  the  body  of  the  Record. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  heed 
these  messages  from  the  people  and 
adopt  the  antisecrecy  amendments,  par- 
ticularly the  O'Neill-Gubser  proposal  to 
record  teller  votes.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
mock  our  obligations  as  representatives 
of  the  people  in  a  democratic  institu- 
tion. I  include  at  this  point  editorials 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  the  Plain  Dealer,  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  St.  Louis  Dispatch,  the  Detroit 
News,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
and  the  Youngstown  Vindicator: 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  July  13,  1970] 
Ag\inst  Secrecy  in  Congress 

For  many  years  this  newspaper  has  argued 
long  and  often  for  the  public's  right  to  see 
and  hear  the  deliberations  of  its  elected  offi- 
cials. Illinois  now  has  on  Its  statute  book  a 
law  requiring  all  public  meetings  to  be  pub- 
lic, including  committee  meetings,  with  cer- 
tain reasonable  exceptions 

We  therefore  are  particularly  plea-sed  that 
the  anti-secrecy  movement  is  talcing  hold  in 
Congress  where  members  have  notoriously 
Ignored  the  people's  right  to  know. 

This  week  action  Is  scheduled  in  the  House 
on  H.R.  17654,  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  A  group  of  Congressmen,  in- 
cluding Illinois  Republicans  John  N.  Erien- 
born  and  Thomas  F.  Rallsback.  are  sponsor- 
ing amendments  which  would  require  a  pub- 
lic recording  of  how  members  vote  on  major 
Issues  both  in  committee  and  the  House 
floor.  They  would  open  committee  hearings 
and  meetings  to  the  press  and  public,  and 
require  publication  of  committee  reports  and 
hearings  a  reasonable  length  of  time  before 
final  House  action  Is  taken. 

House   members    now   can   avoid   putting 


themselves  on  record  on  a  final  vote  on  an 
issue  by  p>ermitting  passage  by  a  voice  vote 
(all  In' favor  say  "Aye")  or  by  a  standing 
vote  in  which  members  are  counted  but  not 
recorded  Indiviuuaiiy. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  how  Its 
individual  members  vote  ou  major  Issues 
and  It  Is  euiltied  to  even  more  than  that. 
It  is  entitled  to  know  the  reasons  behind 
their  votes  and  this  means  that  the  voters 
are  entitled  to  hear  the  arguments  made  in 
conimitiee  meolings. 

Unless  there  lo  such  a  free  flow  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  public,  the  democratic  process  is 
lund.c^.ppcd. 

Oue  of  the  most  secret  of  the  House  com- 
mittees Is  the  one  labeled  Ways  and  Means, 
in  which  all  guvernment  spending  originates. 
(In  the  Senate,  virtually  all  appropriations 
hearings  are  open.) 

It  has  been  argued  that  secrecy  is  needed 
m  such  House  committees  so  that  members 
may  not  be  inhibited  about  speaking  up  and 
asking  queitlons,  thereby,  perhaps,  exposing 
ignorance  of  the  subject. 

Secrecy  Is  argued  for  appropriations  sub- 
committees on  the  grounds  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  "raids  on  the  treasury."  We 
don't  follow  that  argument.  It  seems  to  us 
that  raids  on  the  treasury  might  better  be 
prevented  by  letting  the  public  see  what's 
going  on. 

In  a  special  report,  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  which  has  been  working  to  modernize 
government  and  the  political  parties,  noted 
that  what  the  secrecy  process  does  is  con- 
centrate the  "power  of  the  purse"  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men.  It  denies  the  taxpaylng 
public  an  opportunity  effectively  to  influence 
national  priorities  and  make  a  farce  of  the 
principle  of  representative  government. 
Even  congressmen  who  are  not  members  of 
the  particular  subcommittees  are  barred 
from  them. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  says: 

"The  only  real  opportunity  afforded  other 
members  of  the  House  to  Influence  an  appro- 
priations measure  is  during  floor  considera- 
tion. However,  after  months  of  closed-door 
committee  consideration,  this  stage  of  the 
appropriations  process  Is  telescoped  into  a 
few  days  with  the  predictable  result  that 
members  can  do  little  more  than  rubber- 
stamp  the  committee  decisions." 

Surely  the  public  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  should  not  be  the  private  busi- 
ness of  a  few  Influential  congressmen.  Nor 
should  the  public  be  held  at  arms  length 
as  the  House  debates  life  and  death  and  dol- 
lar Issues  and  then  votes  them  up  or  down 
m  virtual  anonymity. 

We  salute  the  courageous  bands  of  in- 
novating congressmen  who  are  trying  to  let 
some    light    Into    the    capitol. 

[From  the  St.  Pet-ersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  July 

10,  1970] 

The  Secret  House 

Plorldlans  can  take  pride  In  three  of  their 
congressmen  who  have  joined  others  in  try- 
Irg  to  lift  the  dark  cloak  of  secrecy  that  hides 
much  of  the  work  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Reps.  Sam  Gibbons  of  Tampa,  Charles  E. 
Bennett  of  Jacksonville  and  Claude  Pepper 
of  Miami  are  among  50  cosponsors  of  a  rule 
change  to  end  some  House  secrecy. 

Much  of  the  House's  work  Is  done  with 
non-record  committee  votes,  secret  votes  on 
floor  amendments,  secret  House-Senate  con- 
ferences and  closed  committee  sessions. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  House  has  Ini- 
tiated appropriations  averaging  $130-bllllon 
a  year.  Every  year  the  process  was  dominated 
by  secrecy. 

Secret  votes  this  year  have  authorized 
funds  for  Cambodia,  antl-balllstlc  missiles, 
and  a  new  manned  bomber,  decided  policy  on 
school  desegregation  and  made  changes  In 
laws  about  wiretapping. 

This    secrecy    undermines    representative 


government  by  denying  congressmen  the 
information  they  need  to  make  wise  decision 
and  by  denying  voters  the  facts  they  need  to 
elect  good  congressmen. 

This  secrecy  destroys  public  confidence  in 
the  government. 

Much  of  the  secrecy  comes  from  outdated 
rules  concerning  votes  while  the  House  is  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole.  This  situation 
allows  uixrecorded  voice  votes,  standup  votes 
and  teller  votes  (when  members  pass  quickly 
between  counters,  who  record  numbers  but 
not  names). 

These  practices  of  secret  voting  originated 
m  the  English  Parliament  to  permit  members 
to  hide  their  votes  from  the  King. 

Parliament  passed  reforms  in  1832  to  make 
public  records  of  votes.  Some  138  years  later, 
It  Is  past  time  for  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Hotise  to  quit  hiding  from  the  voters  In  their 
districts. 

"We  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant steps  Congress  can  take  to  assure  the 
futtu-e  of  our  society,"  said  Rep.  Gibbons. 
"We  don't  think  democracy  can  work  In 
secrecy." 

The  rule  change  cosponsored  by  Glbbona, 
Bennett  and  Pepper  Is  modest  enough.  It 
would  allow  measures  defeated  In  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  by  teller  votes  to 
be  voted  on  for  the  record  in  the  full  House 
If  one-fifth  of  a  quorum  demands. 

Where  are  the  other  Florida  members  on 
this  question — William  C.  Cramer  of  St. 
Petersberg,  Robert  Slkes  of  Crestvlew.  Dou 
Fuqua  of  Altha,  William  Chappell  of  Ocala, 
Lou  Prey  of  Winter  Park,  James  Haley  of 
Sarasota,  Paul  Rogers  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
Herbert  Burke  of  Hollywood  and  Dante  Pas- 
cell  of  Miami? 

Do  they  favor  secrecy?  Do  they  want  to 
hide  their  votes  from  their  constituents? 

Florldians  will  know  when  the  issue  is 
voted  later  this  month — unless  that  also  is 
by  secret  vote. 

[From  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

July  12,  1970) 

Abolish  Secrecy   in  U.S.  Hot;sE 

A  bipartisan  move  is  under  way  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
secrecv  in  committee  meetings  and  In  voUng. 
Both  congressmen  and  the  public  will  bene- 
fit if  it  succeeds. 

The  move  is  spearheaded  by  the  liberal 
Democratic  Study  Committee.  It  has  at- 
tracted support  from  Republicans. 

They  Intend  to  submit  amendments  calling 
for  more  open  committee  meetings  and  record 
voting  on  major  issues  when  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  reaches  the  floor 
in  mid-July. 

Because  much  committee  work  is  done  be- 
hind closed  doors,  members  of  Congress  do 
not  have  adequate  information  to  make  In- 
telligent Judgments  on  vital  bills. 

They  routinely  vote  to  appropriate  billions 
of  dollars  of  the"  taxpayer's  money  with  only 
a  sketchy  notion  of  where  the  money  Is  going. 

Th^y  are  not  g'ven  time  to  peruse  lengthy 
bills  and  the  transcripts  of  closed-door  hear- 
ings before  the  bills  are  called  up  on  the 
House  floor. 

Appropriations  Committee  reports  gener- 
ally are  not  available  until  a  few  days  before 
scheduled  floor  action.  Transcripts  of  closed 
hearings — which  average  over  4,000  pages  per 
bill— are  published  so  late  that  even  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who  are  not 
on  the  subcommittee  involved  do  not  see 
them  until  the  day  the  full  committee  meets 
to  report  the  leglsla'ion.  says  the  Demorcratic 
Study  Committee. 

House  members  routinely  decide  important 
Issues  while  giving  the  people  back  home  no 
notion  at  all  how  they  voted.  Amendments 
on  bills  are  considered  by  the  House  while 
meeting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
current  rules  forbid  recording  of  individual 
votes  at  these  sessions. 

Questions  about  such  major  issues  as  the 
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supersonic  transport,  antiballistlc  missile, 
civil  liberties  and  air  and  water  pollution 
have  been  decided  in  the  House  without  a 
record  of  the  members'  votes. 

Secrecy  in  ccmmittee  meetings  and  in 
voting  is  detrimental  to  the  congressmen,  by 
denying  them  information,  and  to  their  con- 
stituents, by  denying  them  knowledge  of  the 
performance  of  their  representative. 

Cleveland  area  citizens  should  urge  their 
congressmen  to  support  the  antisecrecy  re- 
forms. They  may  never  know,  unfortunately, 
how  their  congressmen  vote  when  the  re- 
organiyatlon  bill  comes  up.  The  amendments 
offered  will  be  decided  by  nonrecord  votes. 

[Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  July  10,  19701 
Putting  Congress  on  Record 

Reform  of  the  rule  under  which  Congress 
votes  on  important  measures  is  long  overdue. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  group  of 
66  members  from  both  parties,  and  varied 
leanings,  is  now  working  to  allow  more  re- 
corded votes  on  key  Issues.  The  success  of 
their  efforts  will  be  known  next  week,  when 
the  House  acts  on  congressional  reforms. 

A  bill  dra'An  up  by  the  Rules  Committee 
provides  for  minor  changes  In  House  proce- 
dures. Amendments  almost  certainly  will  be 
proposed  by  the  reform  group,  specifically 
aimed  at  the  system  of  non-record  voting. 
Although  chances  of  passage  might  seem  re- 
mote In  an  election  year,  the  plans  to  put 
members  on  record  for  or  against  more  meas- 
ures have  won  growing  support. 

Certainly,  a  reform  that  wins  the  backing 
of  such  diverse  men  as  Rep.  Philip  Crane. 
R-Ill.,  an  articulate  young  conservative,  and 
Rep.  Donald  Fraser,  D-Minn.,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  members  of  the  House,  will  have  some 
chance  of  passage. 

Members  have  different  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  put  more  votes  on  the  record.  Antl- 
defense  forces  feel  that  the  present  system 
favors  acceptance  of  committee  recommenda- 
tions on  defense  appropriations  bills,  which 
they  would  like  to  cut  drastically.  Conversely, 
they  feel  that  record  votes  would  help  them 
pass  Increases  in  the  amounts  allotted  to 
welfare,  urban  projects,  and  similar  favorite 
activities. 

Conservatives  would  like  to  force  some  of 
the  liberals  to  put  on  record  their  stands  on 
questions  that  do  not  fit  the  liberal  pattern. 
Pew  members  are  consistently  conservative  or 
liberal,  by  the  standards  of  pressure  groups 
which  wear  such  labels.  Again,  appropriations 
are  the  key  Issues  on  which  more  record  votes 
are  sought. 

The  number  of  Important  questions  on 
which  no  member's  vote  is  known  to  the 
voting  public  Is  staggering  to  outsiders.  Al- 
most all  amendments  are  accepted  or  re- 
jected without  a  record  vote.  There  are  sev- 
eral systems  used.  Voice  votes,  as  nationally 
televised  political  conventions  showed  the 
viewing  public,  are  often  decided  by  the  chair. 
In  a  "division"  vote,  members  stand  to  be 
counted,  but  the  count  Is  made  so  quickly 
that  members  of  the  press  gallery  cannot 
keep  track  of  more  than  a  few.  In  a  "teller" 
vote,  members  flle  past  counters  for  or 
against  an  amendment. 

On  such  major  issues  as  money  for  anti- 
ballistic  missiles,  the  supersonic  transport, 
and  Amerclan  forces  In  Indochina  the  House 
voted  by  one  of  these  non -record  methods. 
Critics  note  that  besides  keeping  their  con- 
stituents in  the  dark,  the  members  feel  less 
compulsion  to  be  present  for  a  non-record 
vote.  The  50  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  usually  attend  when  money  bills 
are  considered.  The  liberal  Democratic  Study 
Group  points  out  that  this  gives  them  added 
weight  in  any  voting,  since  only  simple  ma- 
jorities of  those  present  are  required. 

A  further  handicap  for  amendments  is  pro- 
vided In  a  quirk  of  the  present  rules  that 
creates  a  double  standard.  Votes  on  amend- 
ments are  taken  in  the  Committee  of  the 


Whole,  which  is  everyone  present.  If  an 
amendment  is  defeated  while  the  House  is 
so  sitting.  It  cannot  then  be  brought  up  for 
a  roll  call  vote  In  the  full  House.  But  if  It  Is 
passed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  it 
must  then  be  voted  on  again  in  the  full 
House,  an  arrangement  which  gives  oppo- 
nents a  chance  to  muster  all  the  votes  they 
can  from  those  who  were  not  present  for  the 
non-record  tally. 

The  average  citizen  would  welcome  a  re- 
form that  let  him  hold  his  representative  in 
Congress  responsible  for  all  votes  cast.  The 
reforms  now  proposed  do  not  quite  do  that. 
but  lead  in  that  direction. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  15, 

1970) 

Spotlight   on   the   House 

The  House  bega;;  its  first  debate  on  con- 
gressional reform  in  24  years  with  a  very 
modest  bill  before  it.  The  Rules  Committee 
tried  to  create  an  impression  of  moving  to- 
ward reform,  but  Ignored  the  most  vital 
changes  recommended  by  critics  of  the  status 
quo  in  Congress.  It  was  content  to  advocate 
expansion  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, the  telecasting  of  some  committee  hear- 
ings, more  democratic  controls  over  com- 
mittee procedures  and  so  forth.  Nothing  in 
the  committee  bill  would  shake  the  House 
out  of  Its  traditional  routine,  which  is  often 
a  shabby  distortion  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  House  wishes  to  convince  the  people 
back  home  that  it  is  alert  to  the  problems  of 
the  1970s,  it  will  have  to  do  something  more 
than  ratify  this  pittance  of  reform.  The  pub- 
lic Is  asking  for  a  modern  Congress  capable 
of  transacting  the  public  business  etficlently 
and  In  accord  with  the  best  democratic  pro- 
cedures. It  is  looking  for  the  substance  and 
not  merely  the  shadow  of  reform.  The  out- 
come of  this  debate  will  be  very  disappoint- 
ing unless  the  House  adds  to  the  cut-and- 
drled  fare  offered  by  the  Rules  Committee 
some  genuine  reform  that  will  enhance  the 
quality  of  government  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  first  significant  vote  on  a  proposed 
amendment  on  Tuesday  was  not  encouraging. 
The  House  voted  down  by  a  relatively  small 
margin  the  proposal  that  all  committee  meet- 
ings be  oi>en  unless  the  committee  by  major- 
ity vote  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
should  require  otherwise.  The  defeat  of  that 
relatively  mild  requirement  for  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business  In  public  undoubt- 
edly casts  a  shadow  over  the  more  important 
issues  yet  to  be  decided.  That  dismal  re- 
sponse is  offset,  however,  by  the  approval  of 
an  admirable  amendment  requiring  that  roll- 
calls  in  cloeed  committee  meetings  be  made 
public. 

The  most  vital  test  will  come  on  the  pro- 
posal to  record  member  votes  on  amendments 
on  the  floor.  The  present  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  amendments  to  bills  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  where  the  votes  of  individ- 
ual members  are  not  recorded.  Is  an  undemo- 
cratic device  that  has  no  place  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  The  essence  of  representa- 
tive government  is  that  legislators  chosen  by 
the  people  will  keep  the  people  Informed  of 
what  they  do  and  stand  or  fall  by  the  records 
they  make.  When  they  hide  behind  ano- 
nymity to  vote  their  own  personal  prejudices 
or  do  the  bidding  of  a  lobbyist  or  for  any 
other  reason,  they  are  not  functioning  in  a 
truly  representative  capacity. 

Approval  of  this  major  reform  would  thus 
give  the  bill  new  meaning  for  the  people  who 
are  eager  to  see  Congress  tackle  Its  own  short- 
comings. By  this  one  Improvement  the  Hou.se 
could  give  every  member  an  item  to  display 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  his  constitu- 
ents in  the  election  campaigns  this  fall.  By 
the  same  token,  however,  rejection  of  this 
vital  reform  would  leave  the  country  with  an 
increasingly  hopeless  feeling  about  the  body, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  people. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 

July  9,  19701 

Toward  an  Open  House 

Centuries  ago.  members  of  the  Eiiglleh  par- 
liament developed  a  system  of  anonymous 
voting  to  protect  themselves  from  the  re- 
venge of  a  hostile  king.  Today,  the  House  of 
Reprei.cntatlves  uses  much  the  san.e  system 
to  protect  Itself  against  the  revenge  of  an 
informed  electorate. 

So  fax  in  this  year's  session.  Representa- 
tives have  voted  anonymously  on  such  issues 
of  vital  public  importance  as  the  Camt)odian 
Invasion,  the  antiballistlcs  missile  system, 
the  supersonic  transport,  military  sj>endlng, 
school  desegregation  and  the  no-knock,  pre- 
trial detention  and  wiretap  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill.  But  a  reluc- 
tance to  make  voting  records  public  is  only 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  unhealthy  se- 
crecy pervades  the  House's  procedures.  Nearly 
half  the  committee  meetings  are  closed  to 
press  and  public.  Committee  repwrts  are  de- 
liberately delayed.  House-Senat-e  conference 
committees  are  closed  to  other  members  of 
Congress. 

It  hardly  needs  pointing  out  that  secrecy 
not  only  is  contrary  to  democratic  ideals  and 
contributes  to  the  erosion  of  public  confi- 
dence in  represeut.itive  government  but  that 
it  also  Impairs  the  ability  of  the  House  vi 
function  efficiently.  The  debilitating  effects 
of  closed  committee  meetings,  for  example, 
are  oompounded  by  the  practice  of  delaying 
rep>orts.  As  a  result.  Representatives  all  too 
frequently  are  unable  to  evaluate  proposed 
legislation  adequately. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  House  is  scheduled 
to  take  up  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  a  bill  which  provides  the  first 
significant  opportunity  since  1946  for  a  com- 
prehensive attack  on  the  problems  of  secrecy. 
The  bill  Itself  Is  a  modest  but  worthwhile 
document  which  would  provide  Congress 
with  a  computerized  information  system  and 
open  more  committee  meetings  to  the  public. 
Its  larger  Importance,  however.  wTIl  be  to 
serve  as  a  vehicle  on  which  to  attach  a  num- 
ber cf  amendments,  which,  if  passed,  would 
effectively  op>en  up  the  House  to  scrutiny  by 
the  people. 

Chief  among  the  expected  amendments,  in 
our  opinion,  are  thoee  which  would  provide 
for  ar.  increase  in  record  votes  on  the  House 
floor.  Currently,  through  teller  votes,  voice 
votes  and  standing  votes,  all  of  which  are 
non-record.  Representatives  are  able  to  avoid 
public  accountability  in  matters  of  the  'nlgh- 
est  public  concern.  They  also  are  able  to  shirk 
their  duties  of  participation.  Less  t'nan  half 
the  House  was  present  to  vote  on  such  a  con- 
troversial issue  as  funds  for  the  SST. 

Another  impwrtant  amendment  would  re- 
quire a  public  record  to  be  kept  of  commit- 
tee votes.  We  consider  this  also  an  essential 
reform  since  under  the  present  system  each 
Representative's  decisions  on  key  provisions 
of  legislation  are  withheld,  unless  he  chooses 
to  disclose  them  himself,  from  his  constit- 
uents. 

In  a  functioning  democracy,  secrecy  can 
only  benefit  interests  that  are  narrow  and 
private  and  never  those  of  the  public.  T'he 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  and  its  ac- 
companying amendments  would  do  much  to 
increase  the  responsibility  of  individual  leg- 
islators; but  equally  important,  it  would  put 
an  end  to  a  system  which  denies  the  voters 
the  Information  necessary  for  intelligent 
electoral  decisions.  The  English  parliament 
reformed  its  system  of  nonrecord  voting  138 
years  ago.  The  House  has  no  excuse  to  wait 
any  longer. 

I  From  the  Detroit  News,  July  11,  19701 

Congress  Should  Open  rrs  Doors:  Why  the 

Secrecy? 

More  often  than  the  public  realizes,  the 
U.S.    Congress   conducts   Its   business — your 
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business— anonymously  and  behind  closed 
doors. 

Members  who  demand  a  strict  accounting 
trom  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
regularly  conceal  their  own  deliberations  and 
actions. 

A  chance  for  reform  is  at  hand. 

This  month,  the  House  of  Representatives 
win  act  on  a  bill  to  reorganize  Congress.  The 
bill  offers  an  opportunity,  one  which  comes 
along  Infrequently,  to  write  amendments 
stripping  away  some  of  the  secrecy  that  cloaks 
the  federal  legislative  process. 

One  proposed  amendment  strikes  at  the 
practice  by  the  House  of  converting  Itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  casting 
unrecorded  votes.  This  practice  provides  poli- 
ticians a  haven  of  anonymity  and  denies  con- 
stituents the  right  to  know  how  their  repre- 
sentatives ballot  on  Important  and  sensitive 
issues.  In  the  legislative  body  of  a  democratic 
system,  voting  should  be  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Another  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
quire disclosure  of  voting  on  committee  and 
subcommittee  roll  calls.  Under  present  rules, 
House  committees  keep  a  record  of  how  each 
member  votes  but  that  record  iS  not  released 
t^)  constituents  or  the  general  public. 

In  fact,  many  committee  sessions  are 
closed  entirely  to  press  and  public.  About 
half  the  hearings  and  meetings  of  House 
committees  are  closed.  The  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  which  has  so  much  to  say 
about  the  spending  of  those  billions  of  tax- 
payer dollars,  holds  all  Its  meetings  and  hear- 
mesln  secret. 

Secrecy  may  be  dictated  on  occasion  by 
national  security  but  In  general  the  commit- 
tee meetings  and  the  voting  shotild  be  open 
and  on  the  record,  accountable  to  the  public, 
which  foots  the  bill  and  to  which  the  Con- 
gress owes  its  very  existence. 

The  purpose  of  the  reforms,  of  course,  Is 
to  make  the  House  a  more  responsible  body. 
Paradoxically,  the  fate  of  the  reforms  depends 
on  whether  the  House  is  responsible  enough 
to  approve  them.  Confronted  by  an  ethical 
dilemma  of  this  sort,  men  often  need  out- 
side guidance.  So  this  Is  one  of  those  occa- 
sions when  a  letter  to  your  congressman 
would  be  particularly  appropriate. 

[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 

July  10.  1970) 

Putting  Them  on  Record 

They  have  a  clever  little  system  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  permit  members 
effectively  to  hide  the  way  they  vote  on  con- 
troversial amendments  to  pending  bills. 

First,  the  House  constitutes  Itself  a  "Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole"  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments. While  sitting  as  a  committee,  no  re- 
corded votes  are  permitted.  Voting  Is  by 
voice,  or  by  the  members'  walking  up  the  cen- 
ter aisle  In  the  line  of  those  for  an  amend- 
ment or  in  the  line  of  these  opposed,  to  be 
counted  by  tellers. 

After  the  House  changes  Its  hat  and  once 
again  becomes  the  House  of  Representatives, 
no  recorded  vote  Is  permitted  on  any  amend- 
ment that  was  defeated  while  the  same  body 
was  sitting  as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

In  the  case  of  teller  votes,  viewers  In  the 
galleries  can  see  which  line  the  members  go 
through.  But  when  the  members  go  up  the 
aisle,  they  are  walking  away  from  the  press 
gallery,  which  makes  It  difficult  for  newsmen 
to  determine  how  each  votes.  Members  face 
the  public  galleries  In  the  teller  voting,  but 
note-taking  In  those  galleries  Is  prohibited. 

This  system  possibly  has  one  advantage 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  welfare. 
Sometimes  a  member  may  be  Pble  to  vote  his 
honest  conviction  when  his  vot€  is  not  re- 
corded, whereas  If  the  knew  his  vote  would  be 
made  public,  he  might  feel  compelled,  for 
political  reasons  to  go  agaln.'^t  his  conviction. 

But  a  far  stronger  case  can  be  made  for  re- 
quiring members  to  put  themselves  on  record 


on  crucial  Issues.  The  people,  who  are  affected 
by  what  happens  in  the  House  chamber,  have 
a  right  to  know  how  their  representatives 
vote.  This  is  basic  in  a  democracy. 

Thu3  we  applaud  a  biparti-san  group  of  five 
House  members  who  next  week  will  seek  ap- 
proval of  a  package  of  anti-secrecy  proposals, 
including  one  requiring  a  recorded  vote 
whenever  20  per  cent  of  the  members  present 
demand  it  and  anoUier  specifying  that  votes 
taken  in  closed  committee  sessions  must  be 
publicized. 

On  rare  occasions,  govermnental  bodies  are 
Justified  In  discussing  governmental  mat- 
ters— relating  to  personnel  appointments,  for 
example — behind  closed  doors.  But  there  Is 
never  Justification  for  making  decisions  af- 
fecting the  public  without  the  public  know- 
ing exactly  who  made  those  decisions.  The 
House's  present  practice  in  this  regard  is  In- 
defensible. 

[From  the  Youngstown  Vindicator, 

July  10,  1970] 

Getting  It  on  the  Record 

Advocates  of  congressional  reform  are 
stepping  up  the  pressure  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  non-record  voting  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  system  of  avoiding  roll-call  votes  was 
borrowed  from  England  centuries  ago  when 
members  of  Parliament  utilized  the  cloak  of 
anonymity  to  escape  royal  displeasure.  When 
such  fears  were  no  longer  justified,  however. 
Parliament  dropped  the  hidden  vote  method. 

That  was  138  years  ago,  but  the  U.S.  House 
has  yet  to  follow  suit.  Crucial  votes  continue 
to  be  masked  from  public  accountability 
leaving  the  result  known  only  to  the  solons, 
the  tellers  and  presumably,  their  barbers  and 
halr-dressers. 

Members  of  both  major  parties,  liberals 
and  conservatives  alike,  are  pressing  a  variety 
of  amendments  to  a  reform  bill.  While  the 
proposed  procedures  vary  they  all  have  a  com- 
mon goal — force  House  members  to  vote  on 
the  record. 

Similar  action  Isn't  expected  In  the  Senate 
where  current  rules  permit  any  senator  to 
force  a  roll  call  vote  on  any  Issue. 

Along  with  keeping  constituents  well  In- 
formed on  their  representative's  positions, 
the  change  will  serve  to  minimize  situations 
which  find  some  congressmen  "privately" 
voting  actions  which  they  publicly  disavow. 
It  also  would  discourage  absenteeism  on  con- 
troversial amendments,  a  tactic  encouraged 
by  non-record  voting. 

Ironically,  as  things  stand  It  will  take  a 
floor  vote  to  decide  on  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  reform.  Initially,  at  least,  such  a 
decision  will  have  to  be  reached  on  a  non- 
record  vote. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  17654,  the  so- 
called  Legislative  Reforui  Act  of  1970. 
H.R.  17654  is  a  measure  which  is  long 
overdue  and  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  for  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  floor  and  particularly  do 
I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California,  (Mr.  Sisk)  who  has  labored 
so  long  and  so  hard  to  perfect  the  legis- 
lation. 

Change  in  this  world,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  ineviUble  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  no  different  than  any  other 
thing.  Many  of  the  existing  rules  and 
practices  are  archaic  and  should  be  re- 
vised and  updated.  In  some  cases,  this 
measure  may  have  gone  too  far,  in  other 
respects,  I  personally  feel  that  it  did  not 
go  far  enough,  but  in  balance  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent legislative  product. 

I  am  confident  that  H.R.  17654  will  be 
adopted  with  few  dissenting  votes  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  must  return  to 


Missouri  to  keep  a  series  of  longstanding 
engagements  this  week  which  cannot  be 
canceled,  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  Mr.  Sisk  and  the  Rules 
Committee  and  urge  my  coheagues  to 
support  the  measure. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  intent  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970,  but  I  share  the  belief 
of  scores  of  my  colleagues  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  are  insufficient  to  achieve 
the  necessary  goals. 

It  is  commendable  that  the  committee 
has  proposed  to  open  committee  meet- 
ings to  the  public  and  to  give  free  tours 
to  Capitol  visitors.  These  are  desirable 
changes,  but  I  suggest  that  they  fall 
short  of  the  reorganization  that  Is  im- 
plicit in  the  title  of  the  act. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  amend- 
ments introduced  to  -his  act,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  collefgues  to  give  them 
firm  support.  In  particular,  I  believe  the 
following  amendments  are  vital  to  the 
purpose  of  the  act:  first,  provide  for  the 
election  of  committee  chairman  by  the 
members  of  the  committees,  thus  elim- 
inating the  present  automatic  selection 
on  the  basis  of  seniority  alone;  second, 
provide  for  at  least  3  legislative  days 
for  study  of  any  bill  before  it  is  brought 
to  a  vote.  This  would  permit  a  higher 
degree  of  responsible  and  thoughtful 
voting  on  each  measure;  and  third,  elim- 
inate secret  or  anonymous  balloting  on 
important  issues.  Public  knowledge  of 
voting  records  is  a  vital  ingredient  of  our 
imique  form  of  representative  democracy. 

As  this  supremely  important  legisla- 
tion comes  to  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  will  be  many  proposals  and  coun- 
ter-proposals offered.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  thought  that  any  reserva- 
tions they  may  hold  on  individual 
amendments  be  weighed  in  favor  of 
openness,  disclosure,  and  majority  rule. 

The  needs  of  our  country  and  of  our 
people  in  the  seventies  are  too  great,  too 
pressing,  too  immediate  to  be  subjected 
to  the  delays  and  inadequacies  of  the 
many  cumbersome  impediments  which 
this  body  has  imposed  on  itself  over  the 
past  century. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17654,  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  To  say 
that  this  bill  is  overdue  is  at  best  an 
imderstatement.  Its  provisions  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  bring  the  operations  of 
the  Congress  into  the  20th  Century. 

The  changes  proposed  In  this  bill  are 
laudable,  especially  in  areas  that  will  af- 
ford the  public  greater  knowledge  of  com- 
mittee actions  and  provisions  for  more 
adequate  research  and  fiscal-budgetary 
information  for  Members  of  Congress. 
The  diflBculty  lies  not  with  what  the  bill 
includes,  but  with  what  it  falls  to  Include. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  have  worked  long  and 
diligently  to  report  out  a  bill  that  con- 
tains few  items  controversial  enough  to 
jeopardize  its  passage. 

I  am  compelled  to  point  out  at  this 
time,  however,  that  further  changes  in 
the  committee  bill  are  essential  if  the 
Congress  is  to  be  a  viable,  contemporarj' 
institution  for  the  conduct  of  the  Amer- 
ican people's  business. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  a  num- 
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ber  of  amendments  to  be  offered  to  lift 
the  shrouds  of  secrecy  and  to  make  more 
tnily  democratic  the  procedures  of  the 
House.  If  we  are  to  revive  the  failing  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  the 
Congress,  we  must  insure  that  citizens 
can  know  how  their  representatives  stand 
on  each  and  every  bill,  all  the  way  from 
consideration  in  committee  to  final  pas- 
sage of  the  conference  report.  Procedures 
which  inhibit  and  even  exclude  the  pub- 
lic from  access  to  information  on  a  Mem- 
ber's votes  are  Inconsistent  with  partic- 
ipatory democracy  and  destructive  of 
public  trust  in  the  processes  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Congress  must  not  operate  in 
the  dark. 

Chief  among  the  amendments  to  be 
proposed  is  the  Gubser-O'Neill  amend- 
ment, which  would  permit  the  recording 
of  names  on  teller  votes.  Current  proce- 
dures which  permit  a  Member  to  vote 
one  way  on  tellers,  under  the  cloak  of 
anonymity,  and  another  way  when  his 
vote  is  publicly  recorded,  are  devious  and 
unfair  to  the  people  who  elected  him. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  how  their  representatives  vote  on 
all  major  issues,  not  just  those  which  are 
decided  by  a  rollcall  vote.  Account- 
ability is  an  essential  part  of  the  electoral 
process. 

I  have  earlier  introduced  a  resolution 
proposing  that  one-fifth  of  a  quorum  call 
could  demand  a  record  vote  on  any 
amendment  rejected  on  tellers.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  as  well  the  current  ef- 
fort to  record  all  names  on  teller  votes. 
This  reform,  at  the  minimum,  is  vital 
for  a  responsive  Congress. 

I  intend  also  to  support  other  amend- 
ments which  seek  to  require  the  printing 
of  conference  reports  in  the  Record  at 
least  3  days  prior  to  floor  considera- 
tion. I  shall  also  support  a  series  of 
amendments  designed  to  publicize  com- 
mittee meetings,  including  the  public 
recording  of  each  Member's  vote  in  com- 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  an  end  to  secrecy,  the 
reform  most  often  demanded  of  the  Con- 
gress by  the  American  people  is  the  re- 
form of  the  seniority  system.  At  a  time 
when  young  men  and  women  are  so  often 
constructively  ahead  of  their  govern- 
ment, there  is  ample  reason  to  question 
the  awarding  of  committee  chairman- 
ships solely  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
service.  The  issue  is  not  whether  chair- 
manships should  go  to  the  young  or  to 
the  old,  but  rather  that  chairmanships — 
like  all  positions  of  public  responsibility — 
should  be  held  by  those  most  likely  to 
discharge  their  responsibility  with  ability 
and  with  a  sense  of  responsiveness  to  all 
points  of  view. 

A  number  of  studies  of  changes  in  the 
seniority  system  are  now  in  progress. 
Nonetheless,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  House  go  on  record  today  to  assure 
the  American  people  that  the  seniority 
system  will  be  changed.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Redss  which  will  add  an  "advisory  man- 
date" to  rule  X  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
mittee member  elected  as  chairman 
"need  not  be  the  member  with  the  long- 
est consecutive  service  on  the  commit- 
tee." This  language  does  not  require  any 
change  in  any  existing  procedure  but  it 


serves  to  make  clear  that  the  Congress  is 
actively  considering  changes  In  the  sen- 
iority system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  constitutional  func- 
tion is  to  represent  the  citizens  of  our 
district.  That  function  is  impeded  by 
some  of  the  archaic  and  undemocratic 
procedures  imder  which  this  Congress 
labors.  Thus,  the  reform  bill  pending  be- 
fore us  must  be  enacted,  along  with  es- 
sential amendments. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
make  a  brief  statement. 

There  are  apparently  a  number  of 
Members  here  who  are  interested  in 
speaking  on  this  amendment,  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly  from  those  who  have 
been  contacting  me.  In  view  of  the  time 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  certain  com- 
mitments this  evening,  at  this  time  and 
because  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  17654*  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS WITH  RESPECT  TO  CON- 
QUEST OF  CANCER  AS  A  NATION- 
AL CRUSADE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  675. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  to  amend  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  675? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  intend  to  amend  it 
by  striking  the  last  "whereas"  clause. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  make 
this  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing some  questions  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  cMr. 
Rodney)  ,  the  author  of  this  resolution. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  concerning 
the  second  page  of  the  House  concur- 
rent resolution  where  there  is  a  resolving 
clause  in  which  it  states  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  appropriate 
funds  be  authorized  for  cancer  research. 

It  is  my  imderstanding,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rooney),  that  this  resolution  does  not 
In  and  of  itself  appropriate  any  ftmds. 
It  is  further  my  understanding  that  it  is 
not  the  gentleman's  intention  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  resolution  to  have  more  funds 


appropriated  for  this  effort  than  can 
legitimately,  appropriately,  and  prudent- 
ly be  expended;  is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  will  yield,  I  say  to  him  that 
the  answer  to  both  inquiries  is  "True." 
We  have  the  same  imderstanding. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
imderstanding,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  urge  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  4,  1970,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  526  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Subsequently,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  4 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Rogers),  sought  to  call  up  this  resolu- 
tion by  unanimous  consent  when  infor- 
mal objection  was  made  to  the  inclusion 
of  one  word  of  the  reso.ution.  On  July  8, 
1970,  the  gentleman  now  addressing  the 
Chair  introduced  a  new  concurrent  reso- 
lution known  as  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 675  which  was  also  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judician-'.  Tliis  resolu- 
tion omitted  the  objected-to  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  there  is 
no  more  fitting  way  to  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
our  country  than  to  eliminate  cancer  as 
a  disease. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  a  sound  sense  of  national  pri- 
orities. From  time  to  time,  the  order  of 
these  priorities  is  confused  by  rhetoric 
or  by  the  number  and  complexity  of  our 
national  commitments.  We  therefore  owe 
it  to  ourselves  as  individuals  to  make 
clear  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world  our 
sense  of  dedication  to  the  total  conquest 
of  cancer.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  Federal  programs  in  cancer  have 
been  going  on  since  1938.  They  have  had 
long  periods  of  rapid  development  and 
shorter  periods  of  temporary  decline. 
Overall,  the  thrust  has  been  forward, 
and  today  the  programs  are  substantial. 

The  questions  are:  What  progress  has 
been  made?  What  yet  remains  to  be 
done?  What  prospects  are  there  for  clos- 
ing the  gap  between  the  problem  and  the 
solution?  And  how  are  we  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  effort? 

The  scientists  whose  views  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  insist  that  we  are  near 
the  point  of  breakthrough.  Our  30  years 
of  painstaking  research  are  ready  to  pay 
off  in  dramatic  terms.  The  dedication 
and  wisdom  of  the  men  who  have  made 
cancer  research  their  hfe's  work  are 
about  to  be  redeemed.  But  to  effect  this 
redemption  and  take  the  final  strides  to 
a  breakthrough  will  require  a  sustained 
effort  of  substantial  proportions  over  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  I  am  told 
by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  field — 
and  I  yield  to  the  judgment  of  these 
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men— that  given  the  funds,  the  pro- 
grams, the  resources  and  the  authority, 
they  can  come  to  us  before  the  end  of 
this  decade  with  a  solution  to  cancer, 
hopefully  by  1976.  Just  as  the  1960's  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  decade  in  which 
man  contrived  to  reach  the  moon,  so  the 
1970s  could  eo  down  in  history  as  the  one 
in  which  man  reached  an  even  nobler 
goal. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  you  to  jom 
with  me  in  expressing,  as  a  sense  of  this 
Congress,  a  national  commitment  to  give 
U5  the  cancer  effort  the  resources  it  needs 
to  solve  the  remaining  mysteries  of  the 
disease. 

This  commitment  will  consist  of  the 
new  laws  which  the  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  deem  neces- 
sary, and  the  appropriations  provided 
they  can  legitimately,  appropriately  and 
prudently  be  expended  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  new  legislation  in  addi- 
tion to  the  programs  now  in  being. 

What  the  Congress  must  provide  are 
the  means  to  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

First.  An  increase  in  all  forms  of  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  cancer:  predoctoral, 
postdoctoral,  career  development,  basic 
training,  and  clinical  training; 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  score 
of  task  forces  along  the  lines  of  the  lung 
cancer  and  breast  cancer  task  forces  al- 
ready in  existence.  These  new  task  forces 
must  address  themselves  comprehen- 
sively and  intensively  to  the  aspect  of 
cancer  to  which  they  are  directed; 

Third.  Vastly  increased  support  of  the 
cancer  centers  now  being  funded  and  an 
increase  m  the  number  of  such  centers 
throughout  the  entire  country: 

Fourth.  A  review  and  revision  of  the 
emphasis  of  the  programs  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  with  more  to  be  done  on 
a  research  contract  basis  in  the  interest 
of  more  efficient  research  and  more 
quickly  attainable  goals;  and 

Fifth.  A  program  of  construction  of  re- 
search facilities,  basic  and  clinical,  to 
begin  on  a  broad  basis  in  the  four  points 
of  the  com-iass  within  the  limits  of  our 
national  boundaries.  This  construction 
program — neglected  for  the  past  several 
years  and  now  temporarily  phased  out — 
is  one  of  the  vital  requirements  of  the 
overall  program.  It  must  go  on  concur- 
rently at  the  places  in  which  it  is  to  be 
done  and  it  must  start  next  year  If  it  is 
to  serve  the  pui-poses  for  which  it  is 
needed. 

I  believe  that  if  we  provide  these 
means,  the  men  of  science  will  respond 
to  the  challenge  and  reach  the  goal  that 
we  have  set  for  ourselves  as  a  people. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  oi  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  675 

Whereas  cancer  Is  a  disease  that  has  taken 
an  enormous  toll  of  lives  and  caused  uni- 
versal anguish  and  suffering;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  have 
been  committed  to  the  elimination  of  can- 
cer since  1938;  and 

Whereas  despite  this  commitment  more 
than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand Americans  will  die  from  cancer  In  the 
year  of  1970;  and 


Whereas  cancer  reseach  shows  Imminent 
promise  of  significant  breakthrough  In  sev- 
eral forms  of  the  disease;  and 

Whereas  the  medical  knowledge  and  the 
dedicated  scientific  personnel  necessary  to 
make  the  breakthrough  are  available  and 
ready:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
(the  Senate  concurring ) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
Gf  the  Congress  that  the  conquest  of  cancer 
is  a  national  crusade  to  be  accomplished  by 
1976  as  an  appropriate  commemoration  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversay  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  for  a  program  of  cancer 
research  and  for  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment with  which  to  conduct  the  research 
and  for  whatever  other  purposes  ure  neces- 
sary to  the  crusade  so  that  the  citizens  of 
this  land  and  all  other  lands  may  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  greateit  medical  scourge  In 
history. 

.\MENDMENT     OFrERED     BY     MR.     ROGERS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Col- 
orado; On  page  1  strike  out  the  last  ■"where- 
as" clause. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
House  concurrent  resolution  just  parsed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 


WATER  POLLUTION— PART  II 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Refuse  Act  of  1899  prohibits  anyone  from 
discharging  refuse  into  our  navigable 
waters.  Violators  are  liable  to  fine  and/or 
imprisonment. 

As  I  mentioned  last  week,  on  June  29  of 
this  year,  I  invoked  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  which  permits  any  citizen  to 
present  information  about  polluters  to 
the  appropriate  U.S.  attorney.  On  Jtme 
29,  I  filed  affidavits  with  the  U.S.  at- 
torneys for  the  southern  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  New  York.  The  affidavits  named 
10  companies  doing  business  in  New  York 
City  who.  as  of  January  1970,  were  listed 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  as  polluters  of  "major  impor- 
tance." 

Although  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  di- 
rects U.S.  attorneys  to  "vigorously  prose- 
cute" all  violators,  I  learned  while  filing 
my  affidavit  that  the  Justice  Department 
apparently  does  not  intend  to  use  this 
law  against  major  industrial  polluters. 
I  was  told  that  the  Justice  Department 
has  issued  a  memorandum  to  all  U.S.  at- 
torneys instructing  them  not  to  prosecute 


industrial  polluters  under  the  Refuse 
Act.  I  wrote  to  the  Justice  Department 
requesting  a  copy  of  this  memorandum 
and  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Shiro 
Kashiwa,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division,  on 
July  7. 

The  memorandum  "guidelines  for  liti- 
gation under  the  Refuse  Act"  instructs 
U.S.  attorneys  that  they  may  prosecute 
"to  punish  or  prevent  significant  dis- 
charges which  are  either  accidental  or 
infrequent,  but  which  are  not  of  a  con- 
tinuing nature  resulting  from  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  a  manufacturing 
plant."  In  outlining  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  U.S.  attorneys  using  the 
Refuse  Act.  cases  of  "continuing  indus- 
trial discharge"  are  to  be  exempted  from 
prosecution. 

This  language  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  Justice  Department  does  not  in- 
tend to  use  this  potentially  powerful  and 
effective  statute  to  safeguard  our  waters. 
Rather,  it  is  their  intention  to  rely  pri- 
marily on  the  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  However, 
this  enforcement  machinery  has  proved 
to  be  extremely  cumbersome  and  very 
long  and  drawn  out.  Furthermore,  it  fails 
to  provide  specific  penalties  for  violators. 
Its  laborious  three-stage  process  of  con- 
ference, hearing,  and  eventual  court  ac- 
tion can  literally  take  years  and  years. 
Even  under  the  1965  Federal  Water 
Quality  Act  which  mandated  quality 
standards  for  interstate  waters  and 
which  was  designed  to  speed  up  enforce- 
ment, the  process  remains  a  terrible 
bureaucratic  labyrinth.  Although  the 
Federal  Government  has  had  permanent 
water  polluter  legislation  since  1956, 
there  have  been  only  a  meager  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  Government  has 
actually  initiated  court  action  against 
violators.  Approximately  10  actions  have 
been  initiated. 

Meanwhile,  the  pollution  of  our  water- 
ways continues.  What  is  needed  in  our 
fight  against  water  pollution  is  a  strong 
law  that  can  be  expeditiously  enforced. 
The  Refuse  Act  of  1899  is  such  a  law  and 
I  have  urged  the  Jiistice  Department  to 
reconsider  their  position  and  to  vigor- 
ously prosecute  the  polluters  named  in 
my  affidavit  who  at  this  time  have  yet  to 
take  proper  steps  to  abate  their  pollution. 

The  Refuse  Act  also  states  that  any 
citizen  providing  information  which 
leads  to  a  conviction  is  entitled  to  one- 
half  of  any  fine  that  may  be  levied.  Such 
a  citizen  may  also  bring  suit  against  the 
alleged  polluters  in  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  collect  his  share  of 
penalties  if  the  Government  fails  to  act 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

I  consider  the  date  of  filing  of  my  aflS- 
davit  in  New  York  to  be  the  start  of  the 
reasonable  period  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  act.  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
matter  and  would  urge  my  colleagues  and 
other  concerned  citizens  to  explore  the 
potential  use  of  the  Refuse  Act  as  an  ef- 
fective weapon  against  water  pollution.  I 
would  also  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
condemn  the  Justice  Department's  reluc- 
tance to  enforce  this  law  particularly  in 
light  of  the  dubious  success  of  enforce- 
ment procedures  under  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1956  as  amended. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Refuse  Act  is  a  good 
law,  let  us  use  it. 


SURVEY  OF  HONORARIUMS  PAID 
GUEST  SPEAKERS  AT  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

<Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  criticism 
has  been  voiced  by  one  of  my  colleagues 
concerning  a  voluntary  survey  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  in  furtherance  of  what  news- 
men would  champion  as  "the  public's 
right  to  know." 

The  survey  was  recently  authorized 
by  the  committee  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  today's  extremist  and  rad- 
ical speakers  have  used  the  forum  of  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  to  finance 
revolutionary  violence  among  a  militant 
minority  of  young  people  in  this  Nation. 

Preliminary  indications  of  fees  paid  to 
various  radical  speakers  on  campuses 
throughout  the  Nation  suggest  that  such 
a  survey  is  warranted  since  it  involves  no 
invasion  of  the  field  of  academic  free- 
dom, concerns  only  what  should  be  a 
matter  of  public  record,  and  affects  pri- 
marily institutions  which  should  have  no 
objection  to  making  the  record  of  ex- 
penditures of  honorariums  a  matter  of 
public  information. 

The  survey  letter  approved  and  sent 
out  by  the  committee  seeks  Information 
regarding  honorariums  paid  only  to 
guest  speakers  "other  than  academl- 
■cians  and  lecturers  who  appeared  in 
connection  with  courses  of  instruction." 

All  available  information  indicates 
that  these  speakers  certainly  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  revolutionary 
climate  in  our  Nation  by  their  inflam- 
matory and  vicious  tirades  as  well  as 
by  their  frequently  disgraceful  antics. 

For  example,  at  a  recent  speaking  en- 
gagement at  the  University  of  California. 
Santa  Barbara.  William  Kunstler  urged 
students  to  take  to  the  streets  and  they 
did  just  that.  More  than  800  protesters 
surged  through  the  streets,  throwing 
rocks  and  bottles,  overturning  a  police 
car,  and  burning  a  bank.  Academic  free- 
dom and  freedom  of  speech  unfortu- 
nately have  become  devices  for  the  dis- 
semination of  concepts  of  violence.  Us- 
ing cliches  and  platitudes  which  have 
long  been  employed  to  foment  hate  and 
dissatisfaction,  these  militants  are  sys- 
tematically spreading  their  venom — con- 
centrating on  students.  Keep  in  mind 
that  customarily  their  campus  presenta- 
tions are  lectures  rather  than  debates. 
Thus,  opposite  viewTX)ints  are  not  pre- 
sented in  context.  Is  it  any  w-onder  then 
that  their  youthful  audiences  are  often 
influenced  in  the  wrong  direction? 

At  the  same  time  the  academic  com- 
munity gains  nothing  in  its  knowledge 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  by  invit- 
ing revolutionaries  to  speak  on  the  cam- 
pus, but  the  revolutionary  movement  has 
gained  tremendously  in  respectability 
and  propaganda. 

A  question  repeatedly  asked  is  where 
the  money  comes  from  to  finance  the 


revolutionary  movement.  Information 
along  that  line  is  scarce  indeed,  but  a 
fragment  here  and  there  provides  some 
clues.  For  example,  foUowing  a  recent 
inflammatory  speech  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  William 
Kunstler  was  asked  during  a  press  inter- 
view where  the  money  comes  from  to  de- 
fray expenses  for  the  revolutionary 
movement.  Specifically  mentioned  were 
trial  expenses,  bond  money,  and  appeal 
efforts  for  the  defendants  found  guilty  of 
using  interstate  facilities  to  start  a  riot 
during  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago.  Kimstler  told 
the  newsmen  quite  candidly : 

We  raise  most  of  the  money  for  our  move- 
ment through  speaking  engagements. 

In  substantiation  of  his  statement. 
Kunstler  pointed  out  he  had  been  paid 
only  $100  a  week  for  expenses  during  the 
160-day  trial  in  Chicago,  suggesting  that 
his  legal  talents  and  time  are  reimbursed 
through  the  speaking  engagement  fees. 

Other  examples  I  would  cite : 

Abbie  Hofifman,  a  radical  New  Left 
spokesman  and  one  of  the  "Chicago 
Seven"  convicted  of  crossing  State  lines 
to  Incite  a  riot  during  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  during 
August  1968,  was  paid  an  honorariimi  of 
$750  for  a  speech  he  delivered  on  April 
22,  1969,  at  North  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity, Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

David  Hilliard,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  was  paid  a  $2,000 
honorarium  for  being  the  keynote 
speaker  at  a  "repression  teach-in"  held 
on  February  26,  1970,  in  Dillon  Gym- 
nasium at  Princeton  University. 

Thomas  Hayden,  cofounder  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  and 
who  was  also  one  of  the  "Chicago 
Seven"  convicted  of  crossing  State  lines 
to  incite  a  riot,  was  paid  an  honorarium 
of  $600  to  speak  at  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College,  Northridge,  Calif.,  on 
April  17,  1970. 

It  is  shocking  to  think  that  honor- 
ariums paid  from  funds  from  tax-sup- 
ported universities  or  from  fees  assessed 
students  in  public  institutions  are  seem- 
ingly being  used  to  subsidize  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  this  country.  The 
results  of  a  preliminary  study  made  by 
the  committee  staff  has  shown  that  radi- 
cal spokesmen  have  traveled  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land  to  fulfill  speak- 
ing engagements. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  appears 
large  fees  are  being  paid  to  militants 
who  are  urging  the  disruption  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Instead  of  uti- 
lizing the  college  and  students'  funds  to 
strengthen  understanding  and  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  relative  merits  of  various 
systems  of  government  compared  with 
our  own,  these  funds  may  be  going  into 
the  coffers  of  groups  seeking  to  destroy 
traditional  American  concepts  and  the 
structure  of  our  society. 

These  dissidents  rise  in  great  indigna- 
tion and  protest  at  any  attempt  to  pre- 
vent them  from  speaking  on  college 
campuses.  They  use  every  means  at 
their  disposal  to  flght  such  action.  Last 
year  the  president  of  Auburn  University 
refused  to  permit  a  speaker  on  the 
campus  because  the  speaker  had  been 


convicted  of  urging  students  to  resist  the 
draft.  This  rulmg  by  the  college  presi- 
dent was  challenged  in  court,  whereupon 
a  Federal  judge  ordered  that  the  individ- 
ual be  permitted  to  speak.  In  addition, 
the  Federal  judge  instructed  Auburn 
University  to  provide  the  speaker  facili- 
ties and  the  payment  of  an  honorarium 
from  school  fimds.  This  court  decision 
caused  Alabama  Gov.  Albert  Brewer  to 
remark  that  the  court  decree  not  only 
undermines  the  capable  administration 
of  Auburn  University  but  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  direct  the  imiversity  to  pay  a 
convicted  felon  who  has  sought  to  influ- 
ence young  people  to  undermine  their 
country. 

The  people  of  America  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  violence  as  rightfully  they 
should  be.  They  have  been  witness  to 
assassinations  of  national  figures.  They 
have  seen  students  disrupt  classes,  seize 
buildings  and  destroy  property  at  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  They  have  seen 
yoimg  people  confronting  the  police  at 
draft  centers  across  the  country;  they 
have  heard  students  shouting  the  stri- 
dent rhetoric  of  revolution.  Militant 
agitators  have  seized  upon  this  insurrec- 
tionary climate  to  persimde  even  more  of 
our  youth  to  join  the  revolutionary 
movement.  One  of  their  spokesmen  has 
recently  boasted: 

Perhaps  twenty-flve  universities  linked  to 
the  movement  would  be  too  much  for  the 
police — for  the  dominant  class — and  we 
would  get  what  we  demand. 

These  dissidents  seek  every  opportu- 
nity to  speak  before  student  groups 
throughout  the  coimtry.  They  avail 
themselves  of  the  chance  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  natural  inquisitiveness  of 
students.  They  distort  the  facts  and  mis- 
represent conditions  in  our  country.  They 
seize  every  opportimity  to  criticize  our 
institutions  without  making  any  con- 
structive suggestions.  Regardless  of  the 
title  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  covered, 
these  speakers  Invariably  manage  to  work 
In  bigotry,  hate,  and  falsehoods.  Obvi- 
ously, their  primary  aim  seems  to  be  to 
turn  young  Americans  against  their 
country.  But  their  secondary  purpose 
very  possibly  is  to  raise  funds  for  ad- 
vancing revolutionary  activity. 

Notwithstanding  the  Inevitable  hue 
and  cry  from  those  who  ret'ard  any 
inquiry  into  the  activities  of  colleges  and 
universities  as  an  infringement  upon 
academic  freedom.  I  am  confident,  and 
so  was  the  committee,  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  share  our  con- 
cern and  would  like  to  know  If  large 
sums  of  money  are  being  spent  in  the 
form  of  honorariums  to  revolutionary 
speakers  who.  In  turn,  might  use  such 
revenue  to  imderwrite  some  of  their 
plans  for  revolution,  disorder,  and  vio- 
lence. 

Based  on  the  Initial  returns  received, 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  assure  this 
House  that  the  cooperation  of  the  sur- 
veyed institutions  has  been  forthcoming. 

We  have  received  to  date  responses 
from  26  universities  overwhelming  in 
support  of  our  survey.  Typical  of  the 
reaction  was  the  following  from  a  presi- 
dent of  one  university  who  stated: 

It  la  my  firm  belief  that  speakers  and 
promot-ers  of  disruption  as  well  financed  and 
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that  there  la  flrm  Justification  for  concern. 
This  university  Is  seriously  concerned  about 
this  matter  and  like  all  other  urban  Insti- 
tutions In  particular,  we  feel  the  need  of 
assistance  to  curb  the  threat  which  they 
pose  to  the  educational  community  and  to 
our  Institutions. 

A  university  president  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  wrote: 

The  worJc  of  your  committee  Is  crucial  and 
certainly  you  will  receive  our  full  support. 

The  president  of  a  Northwest  Pacific 
Coast  university  declared: 

I  suspect  that  there  are  organizations 
which  wish  to  destroy  the  university  and 
the  social  and  political  organizations  which 
sustain  It.  To  be  a  party  to  this  by  finan- 
cially supporting  these  organizations  Is  obvi- 
ous folly  and  we  would  not  wish  to  be  In- 
volved In  such  action  at  this  Institution  If 
we  knew  that  It  was  being  done  and  could 
avoid  doing  so. 

The  total  offensive  of  these  revolution- 
aries is  indeed  formidable  and  cannot  be 
minimized.  They  are  calling  for  riots  and 
a  war  of  so-called  "national  liberation." 
We  must  not  and  cannot  ignore  their 
efforts. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  results  of  a  preliminary 
study  by  our  committee  staff  showing  a 
list  of  confirmed  appearances  by  radical 
and  revolutionary  speakers  on  various 
campuses  since  1968.  This  list  is  far  from 
complete,  I  am  sure,  but  it  is  enough  to 
Indicate  the  reasons  for  our  committee's 
concern. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  In  mid-May,  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  were  ad- 
vised that  a  survey  was  under  considera- 
tion, that  there  were  no  written  objec- 
tions raised  to  such  a  survey  at  that  time, 
and  that  in  June  the  full  committee  met 
and,  by  a  majority  vote,  approved  the  let- 
ter which  was  ultimately  sent  to  a  ran- 
dom list  of  colleges  and  universities. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  copy  of  the  letter  so  approved  and 
mailed,  a  copy  of  the  reply  form  accom- 
panying it,  and  a  list  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  contacted  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Congress  of  tht  Untted  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
mfttee    of    internal    securrty, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  I  am  writing  to 
solicit  your  cooperation  in  the  furnishing  of 
Infoomatlon  with  regard  to  honorariums  paid 
to  all  guest  speakers  other  than  academicians 
and  lecturers  who  appeared  In  connection 
with  coursee  of  Instruction. 

As  directed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, our  Committee  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  inquiry  into  those 
organizations,  who  by  their  activities,  would 
effect  changes  In  our  Government  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Government  by  force, 
violence  or  other  unlawful  means.  Prelimi- 
nary data  available  Indlcatee  that  guest 
speakers  representing  such  organizations 
have  made  numerous  appearances  on  many 
college  and  university  campvises,  and  have 
received  honorariums  which  could  be  of 
significance  In  funding  their  activities.  The 
means  by  which  such  organizations  are 
financed  Is  a  matter  which  Is  under  Inquiry 
by  this  Committee. 

We  would  be  grateful  If  you  could  be  of 
assistance  by  completing  a  separate  sheet  on 
each  guest  speaker  on  your  campxw  during 
the  period  September,  1968,  to  May,  1970, 
(excluding    academicians    and    lecturers    in 


connection  with  courses  of  instruction) 
using  the  form  set  forth  in  the  enclosure. 
Your  cooperation  In  helping  us  to  fulfill  our 
legislative  mandate  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  H.  Ichord, 

Chairman. 

Survey  By  House  CoMMrrrEE  on  Internal 
SECURrTY  OF  Honorariums  Paid  To  Guest 
Speakers 

School  Name. 

Address. 

Date. 

Name  of  Speaker. 

Group  Identification  or  Sponsorship  of 
Speaker. 

Amount  of  Honorarium  Paid. 

How  Paid  ( Check  or  Cash ) . 

To  Whom  Paid  (Individual  or  Organiza- 
tion). 

Sources  of  Funds;  (1)  Student  Activities; 
(2)  Foundation:  (3)  Appropriation;  (4)  Free 
Will  Offering;  (5)  Other  as  Etescrlbed. 

Speaking  Engagements 

college  or  university.  date,  and  speaker 

Alabama,  University  of:  October  1968,  Eld- 
ridge  Cleaver  (BPP);  March  16,  1969,  Abbie 
Hoffman  ( YIP ) . 

American  University:  April  7,  1970,  Jerry 
Rubin  (YIP). 

Briarcliffe  College,  Bralrcllffe  Manor,  N.Y.: 
March  11,  1968,  Mark  Rudd  (SDS). 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia: May  21-22,  1985,  David  Dellinger 
(NMC);  October  29.  1966,  Rennle  Davis 
(SDS);  and  Stokely  Carmlchael  (SNCC) 
(BPP);  October  18.  1968,  Tom  Hayden 
(SDS);  Pall  1968.  Eldrldge  Cleaver  (BPP); 
April  22,  1969,  Tom  Hayden  (SDS);  March  5, 
1970,  Tom  Hayden   (SDS). 

California,  University  of,  Santa  Barbara, 
California:  February  25,  1970,  William 
Kunstler  (Misc.) . 

California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia: October  1968.  Eldrldge  Cleaver 
(BPP);  February  14-15,  1970,  Jerry  Rubin 
(YIP). 

California  State  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia: December  1967,  Michael  Klonsky 
(SDS) ;  March  2,  1970,  Carl  Oglesby  (SSD). 

Case-Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio:  May  9,  1969.  Jerry  Rubin  (YIP); 
and  David  Dellinger  (NMC). 

Chicago,  University  of:  Summer  1967,  Ren- 
nle Davis  (SDS). 

Cincinnati,  University  of:  March  3,  1970, 
William  M.  Kunstler  (Misc.) . 

City   College   of   New    York:    December   3, 

1968,  Stokely  Carmlchael  (SNCC)  (BPP): 
September  25.  1969.  Mark  Rudd  (SDS). 

Colorado  State  College:  May  18-25,  1969, 
Lauren  Watson    (BPP);    Henry  X   (NOI) . 

Colorado,  University  of:  October  12,  1968, 
Michael  Klonsky  (SDS) . 

Columbia  University:  June  25,  1968,  Lerol 
Jones  (Misc.);  November  13,  1965,  Tom  Hay- 
den (SDS);  July  26.  1967,  David  Dellinger 
(NMC);  April  1968,  H.  Rap  Brown  (SNCC); 
January  15.  1969,  Mark  Rudd  (SDS);  March 
17,  1970,  Rennie  Davis  (SDS) . 

Connecticut,  University  of:  October  14-15, 

1969,  Rennle  Davis  (SDS) . 

Cornell  University:  August  5,  1969.  Mark 
Rudd  (SDS) . 

Denver,  University  of:  April  1969,  Tom 
Hayden  (SDS). 

DlUard  University:  April  1967,  Stokely 
Carmlchael  (SNCC)   (BPP). 

Palrlelgh  Dickinson  University;  September 
17.  1969,  Carl  Nichols  (BPP) . 

Fisk  University:  November  5-8,  1966 
Stokelv  Carmlchael  (SNCC)  (BPP);  Aprils. 
1967,  Stokely  Carmlchael  (SNCC)    (BPP). 

Florida,  University  of:  April  11,  1969. 
Michael  Klonsky  (SDS) . 

Fresno  State  College:  October  24,  1968, 
George  Murray  (BPP) . 


Georgetown  University:  October  3,  1968, 
Bemardlne     Dohrn     (SDS);     Tom    Hayden 

(SDS) . 

George  Washington  University:  October 
17,  1968,  Mark  Rudd  (SDS);  March  12,  1969. 
Karl  Wolff  (Misc.);  AprU  9,  1970.  Stokely 
Carmlchael  (SNCC)    (BPP). 

Glendale  College:  October  9,  1969,  Elaine 
Brown  (BPP). 

Houston,  University  of:  March  20,  1969, 
Mark  Rudd  (SDS). 

Howard  University:  November  1968,  Lerol 
Jones  (Misc.);  November  14,  1968,  Stokely 
Carmlchael  (SNCC)  (BPP);  December  1968, 
Eldrldge  Cleaver  (BPP) ;  AprU  9,  1970,  Stokely 
Carmlchael  (SNCC)   (BPP). 

Hunter  College:  January  28,  1970,  Don  Cox 
(BPP);  February  18,  1970.  Rennle  Davis 
(SDS). 

Illinois.  University  of,  Chicago  Circle  Cam- 
pus: May  8.  1969,  Rennle  Davis  (SDS) . 

Illinois,  University  of:  March  2,  1970,  Wil- 
liam M.  Kunstler. 

Kansas,  University  of:  January  7,  1969, 
Mark  Rudd  (SDS). 

Kent  State  University:  April  28,  1969, 
Bernardine  Dohrn  (SDS) . 

Kentucky,  University  of:  February  9,  1968, 
Rennle  Davis  (SDS);  April  4,  1970,  WUUam 
M.  Kunstler   (Misc.). 

Maine.  University  of:  September  16.  1989, 
Lerol  Jones  (Misc.). 

Marquette  University:  January  29.  1970, 
David  Dellinger  (NMC). 

Maryland,    University    of:    September   30. 

1968,  Tom  Hayden  (SDS);  Bernardine  Dohm 
(SDS);  October  18,  1969,  Mark  Rudd  (SDS). 

Merrltt  College.  Oakland,  California:  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1968,  Stokely  Carmlchael  (SNCC) 
(BPP) ;  May  12.  19,  20,  1968,  Huey  P.  Newton 
(BPP) .  Lerol  Jones  (Misc.) . 

Miami.  University  of,  Miami,  Florida:  Sep- 
tember 29.  1964,  David  Dellinger  (NMC). 

Michigan,  University  of:  November  1968. 
Rennle  Davis  (SDS) ;  December  1968,  Bernar- 
dine Dohrn  (SDS);  March  1969,  Karl  Wolff 
(Misc.);  September  1969,  Rennle  Davie 
(SDS);  September  26.  1969,  David  Dellinger 
(NMC). 

Michigan  Stete  University:  September  25. 

1969,  Rennle  Davis  (SDS).  David  Dellinger 
(NMC);  November  13-15.  1969.  Rennle  Davis 
(SDS). 

Nassau  Community  College:  November  18, 
1967,  David  Dellinger  (NMC) . 

Nasson  College:  January  23,  1969.  T.  D. 
Pauley  (BPP). 

New  York  University:  July  2. 1968,  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  (BPP);  October  11.  1968.  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  (BPP). 

Northwestern  University:  January  1969, 
Jerry  Rubin  (YIP). 

Oberlin  College:  April  18-20,  1969,  Bern- 
ardine Dohm  (SDS) . 

Oregon  University,  Eugene,  Oregon:  Feb- 
ruary 19-21,  1968.  David  DelUnger  (NMC). 
Lerol  Jones  (Misc.). 

Pennsylvania,  University  of:  March  1969. 
Rennle  Davis  (SDS). 

Penn  State  University:  February  13.  1969, 
Jerry  Rubin  (YIP). 

Pittsburgh,    University    of:     January    1". 

1970,  Rennle  Davis  (SDS) . 

Portland  Conamunlty  College,  Portland, 
Oregon:   May  22.  1969,  Aaron  Dixon   (BPP). 

Queens  College:  October  13,  1967,  Jerry 
Rubin  (YIP);  February  29,  1968,  Abble  Hoff- 
man (YIP);  November  14,  1967.  Lerod  Jones 
(Misc.). 

Rhode  Island.  University  of:  September 
23.  1969,  Mark  Rudd  (SDS) . 

Rice  University:  March  21,  1969,  Mark 
Rudd  (SDS). 

Roosevelt  University,  Chicago,  Illinois: 
April  10.   1967,  Rennie  Davis   (SDS). 

San  Fernando  State  College,  Northrldge, 
California,  March  1.  1970,  William  M.  Kun- 
stler (Misc.).  „„ 

San  Francisco  State  College,  August  1967, 
Lerol  Jones  (Misc.) . 

San  Jose  State  CoUege,  March  1969,  Tom 
Hayden  (SDS). 
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Southern  University.  May  1969,  H.  Rap 
Brown  (SNCC). 

Southern  California,  University  of:  March 
1970,  Carl  Oglesby  (SDS) . 

Stanford  University,  Octoloer  1,  1968,  El- 
drldge Cleaver  (BPP). 

Sterling  College:  February  15,  1970,  Philip 
Clayton  (BPP). 

St.  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City,  N.J.:  Feb- 
ruary 12,   1970,  Robert  Scheer    (Ramparts). 

Syracuse  University:  March  4,  1970, 
Thomas  Jolly  (BPP). 

Temple  University:  August  11,  1967.  David 
Dellinger  (NMC). 

Temple  Buhle  College.  Denver,  Colorado: 
November  2,  1968,  Michael  Klonsky   (SDS). 

Texas,  University  of:  March  1969,  Michael 
Klonsky  (SDS). 

Tufts  University,  Medford,  Massachusetts: 
March  6,  1970,  David  Dellinger   (NMC). 

Tulsa,  University  of:  November  12,  1969. 
Earl  Anthony  (BPP). 

Utlca  College.  Utlca,  New  York:  March  3. 
1970.  Clifton  DeBerry  (SWP). 

Vanderbllt  University.  NashvUle,  Tennes- 
see: April  8.  1967,  Stokely  Carmlchael 
(SNCC) (BPP). 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut: February  1964.  David  Dellinger  (NMC); 
May  19,  1969.  Bobby  Scale  (BPP). 

Western  Michigan  University.  Kalamazoo. 
Michigan:  October  21,  1968,  Michael  Klon- 
sky (SDS);  October  27,  1968,  Mark  Rudd 
(SDS). 

Williams  College,  Wllllamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts: March  5.  1970,  Andrea  Jones 
(BPP) ,  Wayne  Thomas  (BPP) , 

Wisconsin,  University  of:  January  18, 
1966,  Jerry  Rubin  (YIP);  February  6,  1967, 
Stokely  Carmlchael  (SNCC)  (BPP);  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1969.  Tom  Hayden  (SDS);  October 
13,  1969,  Nathaniel  Bellamy  (BPP);  February 
9,  1970.  Willie  Calbln  (BPP). 


College  or  University  and  Location 

ALABAMA 

University  of  Alabama — University. 
Auburn  University — Auburn. 
Huntingdon — Montgomery. 


Alaska   Methodist   University — Anchorage. 
University  of  Alaska — College. 

ARIZONA 

University  of  Arizona — Tucson. 

Grand  Canyon — Phoenix. 

Northern  Arizona  University — Flagstaff. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Polytechnic — Russellvllle. 
State  College  of  Arkansas — Conway. 
Umversity  of  Arkansas — FayettevUle. 

CALIFORNIA 

University  of  California — Berkeley, 
umversity  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 
University  of  California — Los  Angeles. 
California  State  College — Los  Angeles. 
Fresno  State  College — Fresno. 
Stanford  University — Stanford. 
San  Fernando  State  College. 
San  FVanclsco  State — San  Francisco. 
Merrttt  College — Oakland. 
Glendale  Jr.  CoUege — Glendale. 
University    of    Southern    California — Los 
Angeles. 
San  Jose  State — San  Jose. 

COLORADO 

University  of  Denver — Denver. 
Colorado  State — Greeley. 
Univ.  of  Colorado — Boulder. 
Temple  Buell — Denver. 

CONNECTICUT 

University   of   Connecticut — Storrs. 
Central  Connecticut  State — New  Britain. 
Yale  University — New  Haven. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

American  University. 
Georgetown  University. 
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George    Washington   University. 
Howard  University. 

FLORIDA 

University    of   Florida — Gainesville. 
Florida  A  &  M  University — Tallahassee. 
University  of  Miami — Coral  Gables. 

GEORGIA 

University  of  Georgia — Athens. 
Georgia  State — Atlanta. 
West  Georgia — Carrollton. 

HAWAII 

University  of  Hawaii — Honolulu. 
The  Church  College  of  Hawaii — Lale. 
Chaminade    College    of    Honolulu — Hono- 
lulu. 

roAHO 

Idaho    State   University — Pocatello. 

Boise  State — Boise. 

College  of  Southern  Idaho — Twin  Palls. 

ILLINOIS 

Northwestern  University — Evanston. 

Roosevelt  University — Chicago. 

University  of  Chicago — Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois — Chicago  Circle 
Campus. 

University  of  Illinois — Urbana  &  Cham- 
paign. 

INDIANA 

Indiana  University — Bloomington. 
Indiana  State  University — Terre  Haute. 
University  of  Notre  Dame — Notre  Dame. 


Iowa  Wesleyan — Mt.  Pleasant. 
University  of  Iowa — Iowa  City. 
Parsons — Fairfield. 

KANSAS 

University  of  Kansas — Lawrence. 
BUinsas  State  Teachers — Emporia. 
Washburn  University  of  Topeka — Topeka. 


KENTUCKY 


University  of  Kentucky — Lexington. 
University  of  LoulsvUle — LousvUle. 
Transylvania  University — Lexington. 

LOUISIANA 

Southern  University  and  A  &  M — Baton 
Rouge. 

DlUard  University — New  Orleans. 
Louisiana  State  University — Baton  Rouge. 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine — Orono. 
Nassou — Springvale. 
Bates — Lewis  ton . 

MARYLAND 

University  of  Maryland — College  Park. 
University  of  Baltimore — Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  University — Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Tufts  University — Medford. 
University  of  Massachusetts — Amherst. 
Harvard  University — Cambridge. 
Williams  College — WllUamstown,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN 

Western  Michigan  University — Kalamazoo. 
University  of  Michigan — Ann  Arbor. 
Lawrence  Institute  of  Technology — South- 
field. 
Michigan  State  University— East  Lansing. 

MINNESOTA 

University  of  Minnesota — Minneapolis. 
Moorhead  State — Moorhead. 
St.  Olaf — Northfleld. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  state  University — State  College. 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi — Hattls- 
burg. 
Delta  State — Cleveland. 

MISSOURI 

University  of  Missouri — Columbia. 
Missouri  Southern — Joplln. 
St.  Louis  University — St.  Lotils. 


MONTANA 

University  of  Montana — Missoula. 
Eastern  Montana — Billings. 
CoUege  of  Great  Palls — Great  Falls. 

NEBRASKA 

University  of  Nebraska — Lincoln. 
Wayne  State — Wayne. 
Crelghton  University — Omaha. 

NEVADA 

University  of  Nevada — Reno. 
University  of  Nevada— Las  Vegas. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

University  of  New  Hampshire — Durham. 
N.H.   CoUege  of  Acct.   and  Comm. — Man- 
chester. 

Plymouth  State — Plymouth. 
Dartmouth — Hanover. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Palrlelgh    Dickinson    University — Ruther- 
ford. 

Glassboro  State — Glassboro. 
Jersey  City  State — Jersey  City. 
St.  Peter's  CoUege — Jersey  City. 

NEW   MEXICO 

University  of  New  Mexico — Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico  State  University — Las  Cruces. 
College  of  Santa  Fe — Santa  Fe. 

NEW  YORK 

City  College  of  New  York — New  York. 
Cornell  University — Ithaca. 
Columbia  University — New  York. 
Hunter  c  o  Columbia  Univ. — New  York. 
Nassau  Community  College — Garden  City. 
New  York  University — New  York. 
Syracuse  University — Syracuse. 
Utlca  College. 

Briarcliffe  College — Briarcliffe  Manor. 
Fordham  University — Bronx. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

University  of  North  Carolina — Chapel  HUl. 
Queens  College — Charlotte. 
North  Carolina  College  at  Durham — Dur- 
ham. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota — Grand  Porks. 
North  Dakota  State  University — Fargo. 
Dickinson  State — Dickinson. 

OHIO 

Case-Western    Reserve    University — Cleve- 
land. 
University  of  Cincinnati — Cincinnati. 
Kent  State  University — Kent. 
Oberlin — OberUn. 
Ohio  State  University — Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA 

University  of  T\ilsa — Tulsa. 

Oklahoma  State  University — StUlwater. 

Univereity  of  Oklahoma — Norman. 

OREGON 

University  of  Oregon — Eugene. 
Oregon  State  University — CorvaUls. 
Pacific  University — Forest   Grove. 
Portland  Community  College. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

University  of  PennsyU-ania — Philadelphia. 
Penn  State  University — University  Park. 
University  of  Pittsburgh — Pittsburgh. 
Temple  University — Philadelphia. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

University  of  Rhode  Island — Kingston. 

Brown  University — Providence. 

Rhode   Island   Jr.    College — Providence. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

University  of  South  Carolina — Columbia. 
Bob  Jones  University— Greenville. 
Clemson  University — Clemson. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  University — Brookings. 

Black  Hills  State — Spearflsh. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University — Mitchell. 

TENNESSEE 

VanderbUt  University — Nashville. 
Pisk  Unlversltv — NashvUle. 
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University  of  Termessee — KnoxvUle. 
Tennessee  Tech.  University— CookevlUe. 

TEXAS 

University  of  Texas— Austin. 
Rice  University — Houston. 
University  of  Houston — Houston. 

UTAH 

University  of  Utah — Salt  Lake  City. 

Utah  State  University- Logan. 

College  of  Southern  Utah — Cedar  City. 

VERMONT 

University  of  Vermont— Burlington. 
Castleton  State — Castleton. 
Middlebury— Mlddlebury. 

VIRGINIA 

University  of  Virginia — Charlottesville. 
Virginia  State — Petersburg. 
Washington  &  Lee — Lexington. 

WASHINGTON 

University  of  Washington — Seattle. 
Western  Washington  State — BelUngham. 
Wltman— Walla  Walla. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  University — Morgantown. 
W.  Liberty  State — W.  Liberty. 
Bethany — Bethany. 

WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin — Madison. 
Carthage — Kenosha. 
Wisconsin   State  University — Oshkosh. 
Marquette  University — Milwaukee. 

WYOMING 

University  of  Wyoming — Laramie. 
Northwest  Community — Powell. 


SPEECH  BY  HON.  WILXIAM  D.  FORD 
BEFORE  ANNUAL  UNIVERSITY  OF 
DENVER  LAV^  JOURNAL  BANQUET 

fMr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.^ 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable WiLLWM  D.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  was 
the  speaker  May  16  before  the  annual 
University  of  Denver  Law  Journal  ban- 
quet. Congressman  Ford  and  I  are  both 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Denver  Law 
School,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
see  my  colleague  receive  the  honor  of 
addressing  this  distinguished  gathering. 

His  speech  before  the  Law  Review  stu- 
dents, judges,  law  school  professors,  and 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  Den- 
ver bar  who  attended  the  banquet  raises 
pertinent  questions  about  the  impact  of 
the  law  journal  on  the  legislative  process. 

Congressman  Ford  suggests  some  im- 
portant and  innovative  areas  of  concern 
for  student  legal  periodicals — as  well  as 
suggesting  some  valuable  ways  in  which 
those  of  us  who  serve  as  legislators  can 
better  utilize  the  assistance  provided  by 
these  legal  journals. 

My  colleague  has  established  his  rep- 
utation as  a  man  who  fully  understands 
and  upholds  the  legal  process  and  I 
highly  commend  his  speech  on  the  role 
of  the  law  journal  In  that  process.  The 
text  of  this  speech  follows: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  William  D.  Ford 

Before  the  Annual  Denver  Law  Journal 

Banqvet  on  Mat  16,  1970 

While  I  was  thinking  about  what  I  would 
talk  about  with  you  today,  I  read  a  column 
by  Fred  Graham,  the  law  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  which  he  discussed  how,  al- 
most  overnight,    the    Senate    took    up    and 


passed  an  amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension,  granting  18.  19.  and  20 
year  olds  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections 
in  this  country.  As  he  pointed  out,  all  the 
conventional  wisdom  was  to  the  effect  that 
such  a  change  had  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
constitutional  amendment,  which  as  you 
know  requires  a  sustained,  vigorous  drive  In 
order  to  succeed.  Yet  the  Senate,  changing  its 
concept  of  conventional  wisdom  almost  over- 
night adopted  the  amendment,  introduced 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  17. 

What  really  caught  my  eye  was  this  para- 
graph by  Mr.  Graham: 

•'This  remarkable  political  spasm  was  an 
impressive  tribute  to  the  occasional  impact  of 
scholarly  work  on  public  policy.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy got  the  idea  originally  from  a  1966 
article  in  the  Har\ard  Law  Review  by  former 
Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox.  .  . ." 

Note  that  "occ;isional  Impact"  so  casually 
inserted.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  he  is 
more  right  than  wrong.  Indeed,  except  for 
Professor  Cox's  article,  we  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  think  of  comparable  situations 
in  which  the  law  reviews  have  so  directly  af- 
fected legislative  developments. 

Of  course,  causation  is  a  difficult  process  to 
trace.  There  are  no  doubt  many  legislative 
acts  which  owe  their  substance  and  form, 
perhaps  their  existence,  to  the  long-range 
effect  of  scholarly  writings  and  speakings. 
Such  scholarship  can  turn  around  public 
opinion  or  place  new  perspectives  on  old 
problems.  Certainly.  In  the  civil  rights  field, 
one  who  reads  the  debates  of  1957  and  1960 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect voting  rights,  through  the  abolition  of 
such  devices  as  literacy  tests.  Is  struck  by 
how  dated  the  views  seem,  how  insurmount- 
able the  problems  of  legislating  In  the  field 
were,  how  viable  the  "state  action"  doctrine 
was.  But  all  through  the  1950's  and  1960's, 
the  law  reviews  featured  scholarly  assaults 
on  the  traditional  "state  action"  doctrine.  I 
think  the  effect  was  first  felt  in  the  courts. 
Congress  was  no  doubt  Influenced  more  di- 
rectly by  the  decisions,  but  In  1965  and  in 
1969-70,  the  Congressional  debates  over  fed- 
eral protection  of  voting  rights  seemed  re- 
moved by  centuries  from  the  earlier  debates. 

The  Cox  article,  written  as  the  Foreword 
to  the  Harvard  Law  Review's  annual  survey 
of  Supreme  Court  developments,  had  a  num- 
ber of  traceable  Influences  which  may  be  il- 
lustrative of  my  thesis  here.  First,  the  theme 
of  the  article  was  an  exposition  of  a  very 
important  Supreme  Court  decision.  Katzen- 
bacli  v.  Morgan  almost  deserves  the  appella- 
tion of  "a  revolutionary  decision."  But  con- 
trary to  other  decisions  of  the  Warren  Court 
which  critics  cite  as  gross  assumptions  of 
power  by  the  Court,  the  Morgan  decision 
constituted  a  dental  of  power  by  the  Court 
and  a  concomitant  vesting  in  Congress  of  a 
power  most  observers  had  not  expected  to 
find  there. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  Morgan  decision 
is  that  the  validity  of  Congressional  action 
displacing  a  state  law  Is  not  dependent  upon 
an  Independent  Judicial  resolution  of  the 
question  of  constitutionality. 

Thus,  the  Import  of  Morgan  is  so  great 
that  it  would  have  been  used  for  numerous 
purposes  had  Professor  Cox  never  written 
his  article.  But  the  internal  evidence  sug- 
gests that  It  was  the  article  and  not  the  case 
itself  which  stlmtilated  the  congressional  en- 
terprises. 

We  have  Mr.  Graham's  testimony  about 
the  influence  of  the  Cox  article  on  Senator 
Kennedy.  Anyone  who  examines  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  will  be 
struck  by  the  obvious  influence  that  shows 
up  in  the  unllkeliest  people.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  and  Senator  Ooldwater,  pre- 
senting arguments  on  the  federal  power  to  do 
away  with  literacy  tests  and  to  circumscribe 
residency  reouirements.  follow  Professor 
Cox's  reasoning.  Senator  Kennedy  repeatedly 


cited  the  article  and  Professor  Cox  put  in  an 
appearance  and  quoted  himself. 

Before  leaving  this  particular  article,  we 
should  note  that  its  Influence  has  not  been 
all  progressive;  it  has  not  been  used  only  to 
support  measures  extending  freedom.  The 
first  example  of  the  influence  of  the  article 
turned  up  in  support  of  a  congressional  ef- 
fort, only  partially  turned  back,  to  overrule 
the  Miranda  decision  through  Title  II  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  included 
in  its  report  on  the  bill  a  memorandum 
which  did  not  cite  Professor  Cox  but  relied 
heavily  on  Morgan,  as  authority  for  Congress 
to  override  the  Court's  Judgment  Ln  Miranda. 
The  argument  parallels  that  of  Professor  Cox, 
except  that  the  two  are  going  in  different 
directions. 

My  point  in  this  rather  lengthy  discussion 
of  the  Cox  article  is  to  illustrate  the  in- 
fluence a  scholarly  article  in  a  law  review  can 
have,  both  progressive  and  baneful,  and  to 
suggest  that  the  law  reviews  could  be  doing 
much  more  to  influence  the  course  not  only 
of  legislative  policy  but  public  policy  as  well. 
We  in  Congress  certainly  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get  as  issues  and  problems  and  an- 
swers and  ramifications  get  more  and  more 
complicated. 

It  is  not  as  if  anyone  Is  calling  upon  ado- 
lescent publications  to  Influence  legislation. 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  first  distinc- 
tively legal  periodical  was  published  first  in 
1761  In  England— it  was  called  the  Lawyers' 
Magazine  and  it  was  published  until  1762. 
The  first  American  legal  periodical  was  the 
American  Law  Journal,  which  was  published 
from  1808  until  1817. 

Today,  a  count  of  those  publications  listed 
in  the  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals  discloses 
they  number  187,  which  is  probably  an  in- 
complete listing.  But  It  is  not  with  numbers 
we  are  concerned;  it  is  quality.  The  day  is 
long  past  when  no  cotirt  would  cite  a  law 
review  article,  let  alone  a  law  review  student 
note,  in  support  of  a  point  or  to  Illustrate  the 
point.  The  change  was  well  Illustrated  by 
Justice  Cardozo,  writing  in  1931,  when  he 
said: 

"Judges  and  advocates  may  not  relish  the 
admission,  but  the  sobering  truth  is  that 
leadership  in  the  march  of  legal  thought  has 
been  passing  in  our  day  from  the  benches 
of  the  courts  to  the  chairs  of  the  univer- 
sities. .  .  . 

"This  change  of  leadership  has  stimulated 
a  willingness  to  cite  the  law  review  essays  in 
briefs  and  in  opinions  in  order  to  buttress  a 
conclusion.  More  and  more,  the  law  reviews 
are  becoming  the  organs  of  university  life  in 
the  field  of  law  and  Jurisprudence." 

Justice  Douglas  once  wrote  an  article,  in 
a  law  review,  advocating  full  disclosure  of 
the  affiliations  of  the  authors  of  law  review 
articles  so  that  special  pleading  would  not 
pass  unnoticed.  The  Justice's  concern  was 
aroused  by  the  work  of  a  colleague  of  mine 
in  the  House,  Congressman  Wright  Patman 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Patman  noticed  that  when  the 
Attorney  General's  National  Committee  to 
Study  the  Antitrust  Laws  was  appointed,  its 
memlDership  was  somewhat  weighed  toward 
the  defendants'  side  in  antitrust  practice. 
Mr.  Patman's  committee  report '  makes  In- 
teresting reading  for  one  who  wants  to  see 
the  law  reviews  more  influential  in  legisla- 
tion. Ranging  away  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's committee.  Congressman  Patman  sur- 
veyed the  field  of  anUtrust  writing  and 
found  numerous  articles  written  by  lawyers 
and  law  professors  which  advocated  less  anti- 
trust law  enforcement  and  which  did  not 
reveal  their  authors'  affiliation  with  and  re- 
ceipt of  funds  from  businesses.  The  Con- 
gressman listed  in  the  Congressional  Record  ' 
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many  instances  in  which  partisans  for  a 
point  of  view  wrote  purportedly  objective 
U^lcles  which  were  designed  to  Influence  the 
courts  and  Congress  in  a  certain  way. 

If  we  find  hard-headed  businessmen  tm- 
derwriting  articles  in  the  law  reviews  expect- 
ing Congress  and  tlie  courts  to  be  influenced. 
I  think  we  can  assume  that  there  exist  real 
posfilbUltles  of  influence. 

So  I  believe  that  law  reviews  have  a  great 
opportunity  and  indeed  a  duty  to  speak  out 
on  the  issues  of  the  day.  They  should  do  so 
on  as  objective  a  basis  as  possible,  setting 
out  the  alternatives,  discussing  the  prob- 
lems: in  short,  they  should  deal  dispas- 
sionately with  the  issues.  This  Is  not  to  say 
they  should  have  no  point  of  view.  They  will 
m  any  event  and  they  should  consider  any 
issue  within  a  frame  of  reference,  a 
philosophy. 

All  I  Insist  is  that  special  pleading  not 
be  disguised  as  something  else  and  that  the 
point  of  view  be  plainly  stated. 

There  are  many  areas  in  which  fresh 
thinking  and  scholarly  attention  would  be 
of  assistance  to  Congress  The  environmental 
crisis  and  what  we  can  do  by  legislation  to 
meet  It  is  one.  Whether  we  should  attempt 
to  alleviate  it  by  appropriating  large  sums 
of  money,  by  requiring  under  penalty  of 
criminal  sanction  polluters  to  make  correc- 
tion at  their  own  expense,  by  authorizing 
citizens  to  sue  for  legal  and  equitable  rem- 
edies, all  present  complicated  issues  of  effi- 
cacy and  policy. 

Another  such  issue  Is  the  now  very  "In" 
subject  of  consumer  affairs.  Here  the  com- 
plications, the  variety,  and  the  solutions  are 
unlimited.  We  need  scholarly  legal  Inquiry 
about  the  problems  associated  with  consum- 
er class  actions,  a  matter  under  much  con- 
gressional scrutiny  these  days.  (Parentheti- 
cally. I  should  note  that  one  source  of  advice 
to  Congress  opposing  consumer  class  actions 
is  the  Special  Cmmittee  on  Consumer  Leg- 
islation of  the  ABA'S  Section  of  Antitrust 
Law.  A  colleague  of  mine.  Congressman  Eck- 
hardt.  has  shown  that,  like  the  Attorney 
General's  antitrust  committee,  this  ABA 
committee  has  Impressive  credentials  In 
terms  of  defense  attorneys  for  large  cor- 
porations. I  ■' 

Other  Issues  In  this  area  concern  deceptive 
advertising  on  television  and  there  a  law 
class  at  Gecrge  Washington  University  in 
Washington,  under  the  leadership  of  Profes- 
sor John  Banzaff  (of  TV  smoking  commer- 
cials fame)  has  been  proceeding  very  effec- 
tively. Intervening  ir.  several  cases  before  the 
PTC.  The  legal  problems  of  credit,  of  re- 
possession practices  and  policies,  of  shoddy 
merchandise  in  stores  in  low  income  areas, 
present  real  problems  of  analysis. 

And  this  type  of  consumer  problem  leads 
into  the  problem  of  the  poor.  What  can  Con- 
gress do  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  not  having  much  money  in 
our  society?  Problems  of  access  to  the  courts, 
adequate  legal  representation,  welfare  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  dealings  with  multi- 
faceted  layers  of  government,  the  Issues  go 
on  and  on. 

Lawyers,  professors,  law  students  can  do 
much  to  show  the  pyossibiUtles  of  dealing 
with  the  great  issue  of  discrimination.  What 
are  the  real  options,  for  Instance,  with  regard 
to  de  facto  segregation?  Do  we  concentrate 
on  improving  ghetto  schools  alone?  Or  do 
we  bus  children  about?  Is  the  solution  to 
break  up  racial  residential  patterns,  by  scat- 
tering public  housing  Into  the  suburbs  and 
beyond,  overriding  economically  discrimi- 
natory zoning  laws  and  ordinances,  and  tak- 
ing other  steps  that  will  operate  to  elimi- 
nate de  facto  segregation? 

There  is  no  point  in  prolonging  this  with 
an  itemization  of  our  problems.  Congress 
needs  help,  the  President  needs  help,  and 


the  courts  need  help — help  which  you  can 
provide. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
trend  which  I  discovered  in  the  changing 
focus  and  emphasis  of  the  Denver  Law  Jour- 
nal over  the  years.  I  compared  random  cop- 
ies of  the  Journal  for  the  1940'.s,  and  the 
1950's  and  the  1960's  to  get  a  picture  of  what 
the  growTh  and  direction  of  the  Journal  has 
been. 

In  the  1949  issues,  the  emphasis  is  on  such 
topics  as  traditional  agency,  partnership  and 
corporation,  civil  procedure,  contract,  negli- 
gence, property  and  domestic  relations  law. 

In  the  Issues  for  the  1950's,  the  topics  I  Just 
mentioned  continue  to  be  stressed  but  the 
Journal  begins  to  broaden  its  coverage. 
Tucked  in  with  the  traditional  subjects  are 
articles  on  such  topics  as  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence before  workmen's  compensation  com- 
missions, the  investigating  powers  of  Con- 
gress, teachers'  rights  at  dismissal  hearings, 
court  reform,  labor  law  and  legal  advice  for 
unwed  mothers. 

The  I960's  bring  the  most  drastic  change. 
I  will  read  Just  a  few  titles  of  articles.  They 
speak  for  themselves.  "Fair  Housing."  "Au- 
tomobile Design-Evidence  catching  up  with 
the  law,"  "Controls  over  atoms-for-peace 
under  Canadian  bilateral  agreements  with 
other  nations,"  "Winter  rights-summer  riots 
1968",  "Student  response  to  the  urban 
crisis",  "Black-White  confrontation:  the  law 
and  the  lawyer".  "Proper  handling  of  mass 
arrests:  the  experience  of  two  cities — Chicago 
1968  and  Detroit  1967  ",  and  "Getting  at  the 
causes  of  riots  through  legal  services". 

Clearly,  the  Journal  is  putting  its  empha- 
sis on  the  most  pressing  problems  of  today 
and  this  Is  as  It  should  be. 

In  the  past  days  in  Washington,  young 
people  from  all  over  the  country  have  come 
to  Washington  to  talk  with  their  Congress- 
men and  Senators  about  their  concern  over 
the  war  and  our  pressing  domestic  problems. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
I've  seen  in  a  long  time.  Young  people  have  a 
lot  to  tell  us  and  a  lot  to  teach  us.  You  as 
lawyers  have  a  very  special  responsibility  and 
opportunity  to  help  in  the  articulation  of 
these  lessons. 

I  for  one  hope  you  will  keep  working  and 
keep  talking  to  us.  We're  listening. 
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BURLISON  ANSWERS  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY CAMPBELL 

I  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  months  ago  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  presented  its 
"draft"  farm  proposal.  I  came  out  firmly 
against  it.  My  reason,  stripped  of  all 
unnecessary  verbiage,  is  that  it  will  dras- 
tically reduce  farm  income. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  program  of 
which  I  have  been  most  concerned.  One 
is  loss  of  the  parity  concept.  Application 
of  parity  has  given  a  built-in  escalator 
for  Government  farm  programs.  This 
has  been  the  farmer's  salvation  over  the 
years  while  his  costs  have  beer  spiraling 
and  his  prices  stabilizing  or  declining. 
The  Department  has  admitted  that  pres- 
ent prospects  for  stopping  inflation  are 
not  bright,  but  has  at  the  same  time 
claimed  that  the  parity  concept  must  be 
dropped,  to  save  Government  money.  In 
no  other  segment  of  the  economy  is  Gov- 
ernment spending  being  reduced.  The 
costs  of  Government  programs  continue 
to  moimt  everywhere.  Wages  and  salaries 
in  all  facets  of  the  economy  continue  up- 


ward to  compensate  and  even  overcom- 
pensate  for  inflation  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity. But  not  for  the  farmer. 

The  second  part  of  the  administration 
proposal  with  which  I  disagree  is  the  so- 
called  set-aside.  Under  this  plan  the 
farmer  must  remove  from  production, 
without  compensation,  a  given  percent- 
age of  his  allotment  acreage  in  each  crop. 
The  Department  argues  that  e.s.sentially 
the  same  amount  of  Government  money 
as  in  the  past  will  be  aifu-sed  into  the 
program.  But  what  the  administration, 
iiiany  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Agncul- 
iure  Committee,  and  many  farmers  have 
not  yet  realized  is  that  loss  of  levenue 
from  the  large  set-aside  acreage  must 
result  in  a  drastic  reduction  in  net  farm 
income.  The  Secretary  and  his  top  as- 
.sistants  admitted  as  much  in  respon.^e 
to  my  questioning  on  the  last  day  of  their 
appearance  before  the  committee  on  May 
12.  1970. 

Some  of  my  efficient  farmers  in  recent 
years  have  gone  bankrupt.  Many  more 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  it.  If  the  admin- 
istration proposal  encompassing  loss  of 
parity  and  addition  of  set-aside  passes  i)i 
basically  its  present  form,  the  number  of 
farmers  jjut  out  of  business  by  it  will 
shock  the  Nation.  We  in  Congress  should 
have  the  foresight  to  prevent  it.  Logic 
and  rationale  are  on  the  .'^ide  of  the 
farmer.  Government  farm  programs 
have  subsidized  the  food  and  fiber  con- 
sumer so  that  he  pays  a  smaller  per- 
centage— 16 '2  percent — of  his  income 
dollar  for  farm  products  than  ever  be- 
fore And  the  American  consumer  is 
ahead  of  all  others  In  England  he  pays 
26  percent;  France,  31  percent:  Japan, 
40  percent;  and  Russia.  .50  percent.  It  is 
crystal  clear  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  going  to  be  irreparably  harmed 
if  the  Government  abandons  the  farmer. 

Now  let  us  consider  where  we  are  in 
our  new  farm  proposal  proceedings.  On 
June  2,  1970,  the  full  committee  derailed 
the  eidministration  proposal  as  it  applied 
to  wheat  and  feed  grains  by  s'abstituting 
Committee  Print  No.  4  for  Committee 
Print  No.  7.  The  vote  was  17  to  14  on  the 
proposition.  The  most  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  prints  is  that  No.  4  re- 
stores the  parity  concept  that  had  been 
eliminated  in  No.  7.  My  vote  was  cast 
with  the  majority. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
I  do  not  necessarily  embrace  everything 
in  Committee  Print  No.  4.  The  latter  is 
s.inply  more  preferable  than  No.  7.  I 
wish  the  record  to  clearly  reflect  that 
my  vote  .symbolizes  my  oppositioi".  to  loss 
of  parity  and  to  set-aside  and  this  is  true 
whether  we  are  speaking  of  wheat,  cot- 
ton, or  feed  grains. 

The  committee  and  Department  had 
worked  for  many  months  almost  inces- 
santly imtil  the  above  mentioned  June  2. 
It  was  my  assumption  at  that  time  that 
the  committee  would  be  called  back  the 
next  day  and  would  determinedly  con- 
tinue its  efforts  and  deliberations.  For, 
after  all,  the  hour  is  getting  late  for  pas- 
sage of  a  new  farm  bill  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress. To  my  amazement,  here  it  is  over 
6  weeks  later  and  the  committee  has  not 
met.  The  clue  to  this  mystery  has  just 
been  disclosed. 

Jast  this  week,  without  warning  or  ex- 
planation. Under  SecreUry  of  Agricul-. 
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ture,  J.  Phil  Campbell,  issued  a  news 
release  charging : 

Certain  Influences  have  bottled  this  bill 
(administration  proposal)  up  in  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  with  an  apparent  aim 
of  having  no  new  farm  bill  at  all  with  the 
result  that  cotton  would  revert  to  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1958. 

He  further  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment, the  committee  chairman,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  have  "reached 
an  agreement"  on  a  new  farm  bill.  I  now 
ask  of  the  Under  Secretary,  is  it  part  of 
the  "agreement"  to  prevent  the  commit- 
tee from  meeting  for  further  considera- 
tion of  a  fai-m  bill?  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  earlier  fears  may 
have  been  well  founded.  I  refer  to 
charges  made  long  ago  by  some  farm 
leaders  that  the  administration  does  not 
really  want  a  farm  bill  but  seeks  to  blame 
the  farm  district  representatives  for  the 
lack  of  one  simply  because  we  will  not 
take  the  unacceptable  program  offered 
by  the  Department. 

I  have  been  patiently  waiting  since 
June  2  to  resume  consideration  of  farm 
legislation.  I  believe  our  farmers  join  me 
now  in  urging  prompt  resumption  of 
our  efforts  to  get  a  bill.  But  Mr.  Campbell 
should  understand  that  I.  for  one,  will 
not  be  intimidated  into  accepting  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  a  proposal  that 
is  clearly  unacceptable  to  the  farmers  of 
my  Nation,  State,  and  district. 


HICKEL  ACTS  TOO  SLOWLY— 
SHOULD  BAN  MERCURY  FROM 
U.S.    WATERS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  encouraged  that  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hickel  has  officially  recognized 
the  problem  of  mercury  pollution  in  the 
Nation's  waterways,  but  feel  that  he  is 
moving  too  slowly  in  halting  the  menace. 

I  wired  Hickel  last  week  asking  that 
he  halt  all  dumping  of  mercury  into  the 
Nation's  waterways.  I  asked  at  that  time 
that  he  either  immediately  get  the  States 
to  take  action  or  the  Federal  Government 
should  ban  it. 

It  has  taken  him  5  days  to  begin  action. 
There  have  been  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
mercury  dumped  into  waterways  since 
then  and  by  the  time  action  is  taken 
there  apparently  may  be  much  more. 

The  really  frightening  thing  about  the 
entire  situation  is  that  no  one  questions 
the  fact  that  mercury  ingestion  by  hu- 
mans can  cause  death,  paralysis  or  men- 
tal aflBictions.  No  one  disputes  this.  And 
at  the  same  time,  the  authorities  at  In- 
terior and  HEW  and  on  the  State  levels 
as  well,  have  not  moved  to  halt  it.  I  won- 
der why  it  has  taken  more  than  3  months 
to  arouse  our  public  protectors  of  the 
environment  and  health.  If  we  found 
cyanide  being  put  into  waterways  there 
would  be  swifter  action,  I  am  sure.  Yet, 
mercury  is  equally  dangerous.  Governor 
Brewer  of  Alabama  today  said  that  Sec- 
retary Hickel  was  "p>assing  the  buck." 

Most  of  the  authorities  who  have  taken 
action  have  gone  about  it  in  a  backward 
fashion.  They  have  banned  the  taking  or 


eating  of  fish  from  areas  where  traces  of 
mercury  have  been  found,  but  we  should 
stop  the  mercury  pollution.  It  is  the 
poison  which  is  the  problem,  not  the  flLsh. 

Under  present  law,  Secretai-y  Hickel 
could,  and  should,  ban  the  dumping  of 
mercury.  I  am  also  disappointed  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  not  taken  any  action. 

Secretary  Hickel  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  he  would  recommend  court  action 
if  certain  States  did  not  take  corrective 
measures.  He  has  wired  17  Governors, 
and  although  tardy,  this  is  good.  But 
what  about  the  other  33  States?  Should 
we  wait  until  the  problem  is  evident 
there  also?  I  think  not.  I  think  we  know 
mercury  is  harmful  to  health  and  should 
ban  it  completely.  Why  should  we  wait 
for  one  State  after  another  to  turn  out 
mercury?  If  all  mercury  were  banned,  the 
problem  would  at  least  be  curbed  now. 

One  of  the  real  threats  is  that  mercury 
will  not  dissipate  like  many  substances, 
so  that  the  mercury  being  dumped  into 
waterways  now  will  remain  there  as  a 
live  biological  time  bomb  for  years  and 
years, 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK— 1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rodney  of  New  York » .  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr,  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  is 
the  1970  Captive  Nations  Week.  July  12 
to  18  is  the  12th  observance  of  this  high- 
ly important  week.  We  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, join  with  millions  of  our  fellow 
American.s  in  expressing  to  the  world  our 
firm  determination  never  to  forget  the 
freedom  a,spirations  of  all  the  captive 
nations  and  to  work  in  every  possible 
manner  for  the  achievement  of  their 
eventual  liberation  from  the  bondage  of 
Red  totalitarianism  and  Sino-Soviet 
Russian  colonialism.  Their  fixed  objective 
of  national  independence  and  freedom  is 
our  objective,  and  each  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  stresses  this  funda- 
mental truth. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  its  steady 
growth  and  expansion  from  year  to  year. 
As  countless  of  our  fellow  citizens  come 
to  learn  the  long  list  of  captive  nations, 
dating  back  to  1920,  the  more  they  are 
impressed  by  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  the  week.  Following  the  lead- 
ership of  several  of  our  Presidents,  our 
State  Governors  and  our  Mayors  also 
proclaim  the  week,  urging  our  citizens 
to  dedicate  themselves  anew  to  the  study 
of  all  the  captive  nations. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  of  Washing- 
ton, D,C,,  State  and  local  committees 
have  been  formed  in  practically  all  large 
States  and  major  cities  to  observe  the 
annual  week.  Moreover,  the  week  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  numerous  for- 
eign countries  so  that  in  the  Republic  of 
China,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
West  Germany,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  being  appropri- 
ately observed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  already  several 
concrete  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from 


these  armual  observances.  I  summarize 
them  in  this  fashion: 

First.  By  their  consistent  opposition  to 
and  vehement  castigation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  Moscow,  Peking,  and  the 
lesser  lights  in  the  Red  empire  have 
shown  since  1959  their  fear  of  the  total 
captive  nations  concept  as  reflected  in 
Public  Law  86-90; 

Second.  The  growth  and  development 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  this  country 
and  abroad  have  demonstrated  the  deep- 
ened understanding  on  the  part  of  our 
people  and  others  of  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental importance  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions to  our  national  security  and  that  of 
the  free  world; 

Third,  Our  concentrated  support  of  all 
the  captive  nations,  including  neces- 
sarily the  dozen  in  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self, is  one  of  our  most  powerful  non- 
military  deterrents  against  further  overt 
Sino-Soviet  Russian  aggression  and  a 
prime,  formidable  force  for  peace  with 
freedom  and  justice  in  the  world: 

Fourth,  A  broad  area  of  detailed  work 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  exposing  the 
complete  breadth  and  depth  of  Sino- 
Soviet  Russian  imperiocolonialism  so 
that  once  and  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  know  and  never  forget  who 
the  real  imperialists  and  colonialists  are. 
so  that  the  full  impact  of  world  opinion 
will  fall  heavily  on  the  two  last  remaining 
imperiocolonialist  centers,  namely  and 
solely  Moscow  and  Peking,  and 

Fifth.  To  open  the  full  vista  of  this  area 
and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  tliis  vital 
work,  a  Special  House  Captive  Nations 
Committee  becomes  more  urgent,  more 
necessary,  more  indispensable  with  the 
passing  of  every  day.  On  this  commemo- 
rative occasion,  I  again  call  upon  the 
Rules  Committee  to  at  least  vote  on  the 
measures  which  have  been  submitted  to 
create  this  desperately  needed  commit- 
tee. I  again  ask  the  members  of  that 
committee  to  begin  with  my  own.  House 
Resolution  102. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
following : 

The  President's  proclamation  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  1970. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  proclama- 
tion of  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  of  Maryland. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  proclama- 
tion of  Mayor  Clifford  S.  Bartholomew 
of  the  city  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky 
of  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  entiled  "Captive  Nations  in  the 
1970's,"  which  appeared  in  the  spring 
1970  edition  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly. 

Another  article  by  Dr.  Dobriansky 
which  appeared  in  the  summer  1970  edi- 
tion of  ^.he  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  en- 
titled "Asianization — Not  Vietnamiza- 
tion — Is  the  Winning  Concept." 

Aforementioned  material  follows: 
CAPTIVE  Nations  Week,  1970 — A  Proclama- 
tion   BT    THE    President    of   the    United 

States  of  America 

The  Eighty-Sixth  Congress  on  July  17. 
1959,  by  Joint  Resolution  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  proclaim  the  third 
week  of  July  In  each  year  as  Captive  Natlona 
Week.  The  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  op- 
pressed nations  for  independence  and  basic 
human  freedoms  are  vital  and  inextlngulsh- 
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able.  It  Is  in  keeping  with  our  own  principles 
and  traditions  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion that  we  should  look  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  upon  their  hopes  and  efforts 
10  realisie  Uiese  ju=.t  goals. 

Now  therefore  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  te  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  des- 
ignate the  week  beginlng  July  12,  1970  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  re- 
new their  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  independence  for  all  nations  and  to  sus- 
tain these  high  Ideals,  which  are  both  the 
previous  heritage  of  this  Republic  and  a 
foundation  stone  of  lasting  world  peace. 

In  \^1tness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
•ny  hand  this  seventh  day  of  July,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-fifth. 

RicH.ARD  Nixon. 


Governor's  Proclamation:   Captive  Nations 
Week— JtTLT  12-18,  1970 

Whereas,  The  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  dtrect 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla.  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  The  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  The  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  aa  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public 
Law  8fr-90  establishing  the  third  week  In 
July  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just 
aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom 
and  independence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Marvin  Msmdel,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  12-18,  1970,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  In  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  this 
State  to  Join  In  observing  this  week  by  of- 
fering prayers  for  the  peaceful  liberation 
of  oppressed  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Given  Under  My  Hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  In  the  City  of 
Annapolis,  this  8th  Day  of  July,  In  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
Seventy. 

By  the  Governor : 

Marvin  Mandel. 

Proclamation 

Whereas:  Communist  Russia,  which  has 
engulfed  the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  territories  of  half  of  Asia 
and  Cuba  at  the  very  doorstep  of  the  United 
States,  continues  to  demonstrate  its  ag- 
gressive polices  In  Viet  Nam;    and 

Whereas:  The  avowed  aim  of  Communist 
Russia  Is  the  enslavement  of  the  entire  free 
world,  including  the  United   States;    and 

Whereas:  The  people  whose  native  lands 
"8ve  suffered  the  horrors  of  Russian  captivity, 
win  never  allow  the  cause  and  spirit  of 
ireedom  to  be  stifled;  and 

Whereas:  The  United  States  of  America 
remains  the  true  citadel  of  freedom  and  hope 


of  all  the  oppressed  peoples  in   the  world; 
and 

Whereas:  The  observance  of  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  throughout  the  United  States 
will  dramatize  the  plight  of  the  captive  and 
enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain; 
and 

Whereas:  The  Lehigh  Valley  Branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
will  mark  this  years  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Sundav, 
July  19,  1970,  to  be  held  at  West  Park, 
Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy  marks  the 
Twelfth  Observance  of  this  important  week. 

Now,  therefore.  I  Clifford  S.  Bartholomew, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  Week  of  July 
12th  through  19th,  1970,  be  observed  as 
"Capiive  Nations  Week." 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  ol 
Allento\«i,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  affixed  this 
thirtieth  day  of  June.  1970. 

Clifford  Bartholomew,  Mayor. 

Captive  Nations  in  the  1970's 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky ) 
The  captive  nations  in  the  aggregate,  and 
particularly  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China,  will  undoubtedly  assume  an  in- 
creasingly determinative  role  in  worid  affairs 
during  the  70's — for  global  peace  or  war. 
Little  is  it  recognized,  let  alone  understood, 
that  numerous  captive  nations  are  involved 
in  the  mounting  struggle  between  Moscow 
and  Peking  or  that  many  potential  captive 
nations  exist  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  Latin  America — the  present  tar- 
get of  systematic  Red  psycho-political  war- 
fare engineered  by  our  prime  enemy,  the 
guardians  of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-coloniai- 
ism.  Shifts  either  way,  within  the  Red  Em- 
pire or  in  extension  of  it,  cannot  but  seri- 
ously affect  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  the  Free  World.  The  ultimate 
question  is  how  well  prepared  are  we  to  cope 
with  and  capitalize  on  these  Inevitable  shifts? 
illusions  op  the  60 's 

Overlapping  illusions  of  the  60s  actually 
predetermine  a  marked  incapacity  to  meet 
such  unavoidable  exigencies,  as.  once  again, 
was  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  most 
recent  case  of  the  Russian  rape  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  prominent  Ulusions  of  the  60's, 
unfortunately  carried  over  into  this  decade, 
are  in  logical  order  as  follows;  (1)  cessation 
of  the  Cold  War  (2)  detente  with  the  Imperio- 
colonialist Russians  (3)  make-believe  con- 
fetti diplomacy,  resulting  in  irrelevant 
treaties  on  nuclear  test  bans,  fisheries,  air- 
way routes,  consular  establishments,  hoped- 
for  strategic  arms  control  and  other  extra- 
tangential  mlnutla  (4)  Ineffectual  polycen- 
trlsm  In  the  Red  Empire  and  (5)  an  Im- 
plosive,  myopic  neo-isolatlonism  with  short- 
sighted premiums  on  domestic  priorities. 
With  evidence  and  rational  analysis,  each  of 
the  Illusions  can  be  easily  exploded,  but  the 
crucial  point  here  Is  that  each  and  all  in 
combination  have  muddied  our  thinking  and 
have  also  thickly  clouded  the  foremost  reality 
that  has  caused  and  fundamentally  explains, 
in  a  sequential  cumulation  of  events,  our 
most  pressing  problems  both  internationally 
and  domestically.  That  towering  reality  is  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  and  their 
exploitation  by  Moscow  and  its  syndicate 
members  in  their  ever-present,  compulsive 
drive  for  world  domination. 

If  It  could  stand  adequate  definition,  a 
talked-about  policy  of  uncertainty  and  so- 
called  pragmatic  adjustment  Is  essentially  a 
weak  conUntiatlon  of  past  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  USSR,  the  center  of  our  chief  enemy. 
It  rests  on  identical  grounds  of  misconcep- 
tion and  misunderstanding  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  speak 
of  the  de1«nnlnlng  structure  of  the  Red  Em- 
pire Itself,  and  offers  practically  nothing  in 
the  way  of  constructive  Free  World  leader- 


ship for  the  attraction  of  freedom  forces 
both  within  and  outside  the  USSR.  Even  in 
the  light  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  itself,  to 
predicate  a  policy  on  a  prayed -for  evolution 
of  divisive  forces  wlthtn  the  Red  Empire, 
without  providing  a  magnetic,  psycho-politi- 
cal pull  for  these  forces,  suggests  a  measure 
of  naivete  in  relation  to  Russian  strategy 
and  operations.  Without  the  prerequisites  of 
perspective,  nsion  and  a  firm  comprehension 
of  the  highly  vulnerable  structure  of  the 
enemy,  sheer  play-it-by-ear  pragmatism  in 
our  foreign  policy  will  virtually  insure  the 
outbreak  of  a  third  world  war.  All  the  phrase- 
ology about  non-confrontation  and  tiie  need 
for  negotiation  will  be  so  much  past  rhetoric. 
In  pomt  of  fact,  play-lt-by-ear  pragmatism 
has  led  tis  into  two  world  wars,  and  regard- 
less of  our  different  military  posture  today, 
it  will  certainly  lead  us  into  a  third  one.  it 
is  both  frightening  and  Inconceivable  that 
tills  would  be  our  policy  orientation  for  the 
70's. 

To  prevent  a  well  nigh  inevitable  catastro- 
phe, it  Is  Indispensable  for  us  in  this  decade 
to  dissolve  as  quickly  as  possible  the  linger- 
ing illusions  of  the  60's  and  to  face  up  to 
the  essential  truths  of  our  situation.  The 
first  is  that  the  Cold  War  has  not  begun  to 
cease  or  even  to  lessen:  cm  the  contrary.  It 
is  more  extensive,  and  In  certain  areas  more 
intensive,  now  than  ever  before.  Vietnam, 
where  the  Russians  have  had  us  by  the  tail 
for  years,  the  deep  Russian  penetration  in 
the  Middle  East,  Moscow's  conversion  of  Cuba 
as  a  base  for  hemispheric  subversion,'  and 
the  U.S.  itself  gradually  transformed  Into 
an  enterprising  terrain  for  Red  political  war- 
fare are  Just  a  few  notable  examples  of  the 
Cold  War  being  waged  by  Moscow  and  its 
proxies.  In  this  and  the  broader  context  of 
Russian  cold  war  strategy,  wishful  thlnkine 
about  a  detente  with  the  worst  empire  in 
the  history  of  mankind  simply  smacks  of  a 
truly  supreme  illusion. 

Make-beUeve,  confetti  diplomacy  may 
serve  short-run  political  ends,  but  essentially 
it  contributes  nothing  to  the  solution  of 
basic  problems  and  to  the  solidification  of 
grounds  for  the  avoidance  of  a  hot  global 
war.  On  the  one  side.  It  is  employed  as  a 
demonstration  of  time  and  effort  being  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  thus  satisfy- 
ing the  natural  Instincts  of  most  citizens 
while  obfuscating  the  realities  surroimdlng 
them;  on  the  other  side,  it  buys  time  for  the 
rectification  of  some  outstanding  political 
and  economic  problems,  In  Moscow's  unre- 
lenting drive  for  strategic  military  superi- 
ority, and  Its  steady  progression  of  Cold 
War  operations  on  all  continents.'  As  for 
the  illusion  of  polycentrism  In  the  Red  Em- 
pire, let  it  be  said  that  a  real  monolith  never 
existed  In  the  empire,  even  when  it  was  ex- 
cltislvely  synonymous  with  the  USSR  three 
decades  ago.  There  Is  a  chasmlc  difference 
between  effectual  polycentrism  and  an  Inef- 
fectual one,  wherein  the  latter  superficial 
inter-Party  squabbles  and  rifts  have  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  forty  years.  Plainly, 
so  long  as  the  USSR  Is  tlie  predominant 
power  center  of  the  Red  Empire  and  enjoys 
political  sanctuary  within,  room  for  effectual 
polycentrism  Is  nil,  notwithstanding  Red 
China. 

A  dismantling  of  the  first  foiy  Illusions 
obviously  leaves  no  ground  for  entertaining 
the  last  one  on  neo-lsolatlonlst  strength  and 
concern.  For  It  Is  evident  that  the  last  feeds 
on  the  preceding  four.  A  neo-lsolatlonlst 
mentality  either  believes  the  others  to  be 
true  or  Is  a  mere  expression  of  cowardice  in 
coping  with  the  problems  of  the  world  en- 
vironment In  which,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  constitute  an  integral  and  critical 
part.  In  any  case,  the  insular  bias  is  a  m.ost 
Useful  tool  for  the  enemy's  strategy. 
the  domino  theory  at  work 

The  captive  nations  also  we  an  Integral 
and  critical  sector  of  the  world  environment. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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No  matter  how  desperately  some  wish  to 
brush  their  reality  under  the  rug,  with  softer 
references  and  distorting  interpretations,  pe- 
riodic lessons  abound  as  to  their  blunt  ex- 
istence. The  captive  nations  are  the  peoples 
Imprisoned  within  the  Red  states  under  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Oammunlst  Parties,  and 
their  consummate  experiences  attest  to  the 
overall  truth  that  both  In  theory  and  action 
communism  U  but  a  mythology  shielding  the 
worst  form  of  totalitarianism  and  imperio- 
colonldllsm  In  the  history  of  mankind.  For 
different  reasons,  many  In  our  Government 
have  feared  and  resisted  a  popular  concen- 
tration on  these  nations.  Yet  a  more  solid 
course  for  education  In  freedom  by  contrast 
cannot  be  found  than  this.  The  more  one 
concentrates  on  the  approximately  1  billion 
souls  in  the  captive  nations,  the  more  one 
begins  to  appreciate  his  freedoms  and  the 
pressing  need  of  unity  and  solidarity  for 
general  freedom,  not  only  among  the  still 
free  nations  of  the  non-communist  world 
but  also  with  the  one-third  of  humanity  in 
the  captive  nations. 

In  a  column  devoted  to  "demonstrations," 
an  eminent  analyst  asks,  "Why  is  there  an 
absence  of  humane  feeling  about  the  en- 
slaved popu'.a'ions  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
p.irticularly  In  the  Soviet  Union?"  »  For  those 
duped  Into  these  "demonstrations."  the  an- 
swer lies  m  the  fact  that  they  haven't  been 
taught  and  know  scarcely  anything  about 
these  captive  nations.  Even  their  parents 
share  !n  this  deficiency  which  could  be  ex- 
peditiously righted  through  governmental 
action.  But  common  sense  also  plaj's  its  role. 
An  old  Spanish  proverb  warns,  "A  handful 
of  common  sense  is  worth  a  bushel  of  warn- 
ing." When  m  this  postwar  period  Red  totali- 
tarian aggression  has  been  so  blunt  and  ob- 
vious as  In  the  cases  of  China,  Korea,  and 
Vietn.^m,  one  cannot  but  wonder  about  the 
commtn  sense  of  otherwise  many  learned 
people  in  the  Free  World.  We  can  perhaps 
forgive  them  for  being  unable  to  perceive 
the  sub'le  and  indirect  aggressions  under- 
taken by  both  Peking  and  Moscow  in  Asia, 
the  Middle  Bast,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
not  to  mention  the  U.S.  itself,  but  it  is 
plainly  unforgivable  in  these  crass  cases. 

Inadequate  as  it  may  be,  a  modicum  of 
common  sense  should  guide  the  laboring  citi- 
zen to  think  all  this  through  In  terms  of  the 
steady  aggregation  of  captive  nations  since 
the  early  20's.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
domlnj  theory  in  relation  to  Southeast  Asia, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  Its  empiri- 
cal application  to  this  growth  in  the  family 
of  captive  nations  since  the  20's.  Fifty  years 
of  proliferated  Red  totalitarian  and  imperial 
rule  are  but  a  minute  in  historical  time. 
Without  overslmpuncatlon  but  with  the 
guiding  thread  of  essentiality,  all  one  need  do 
on  a  global  map  is  to  first  encircle  In  red  the 
Ru^ian  area  encompassing  Moscow  and 
Leningrad,  then  in  concentric  form  the  non- 
Russian  area  from  Byelorussia  and  Ukraine 
to  Azerbaijan  to  the  old  Far  Eastern  Repub- 
lic, then  the  Baltic  States,  then  Central- 
South  E^u^ope  over  to  North  Korea,  main- 
land China  and  North  Vietnam,  finishing  for 
the  exceptional  moment  with  a  red  spot 
covering  the  Island  of  Cuba.  In  Eurasia,  the 
dominoes  fell,  one  by  one,  as  events  per- 
mitted. 

Clearly,  as  shown  below,  the  domino  theory 
has  been  at  work  In  the  very  expansion  of 
the  Red  Empire,  which  began  in  Moscow  and 
m  terms  of  ultimate,  determining  power  to- 
dav  rests  on  Moscow  for  its  survival.  This  list 
of  captive  nations  cannot  be  too  often  repro- 
duced for  our  sustained  memories:  * 

The  captive  nation — Who's  next? 
Country  and  people  and  ye&r  of  Com- 
munist domination: 

Armenia    --- 1920 

Azerbaijan 1920 

Byelorussia 1920 


Cossackla    

Georgia  

Ideal-Ural 

North  Caucasia 

Ukraine 

Far  Eastern  Republic 

Turkestan 

Mongolian   People's   Republic-. - 

E:stonla    

Latvia   

Lithuania 

Albania 

Bulgaria    

Serbia,    Croatia,    Slovenia,    etc. 

Yugoslavia  

Poland 

Rumania 

Czecho-SIovakla 

North   Korea 

Hungary   

East  Germany 

Mainland    China 

Tibet   

North  Vietnam 

Cuba   


in 
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Who's  next?  South  Vietnam?  Algeria?  Co- 
lombia? Congo?  Laos?  Tanzania?  Cambodia? 
Thailand?  Greece?  Guatemala?  Chile?  Israel? 

President  Nixon  truthfully  declared  in 
1969  that  the  non-negotiable  issue  In  South 
Vietmon  is  the  right  of  national  self-deter- 
mination and  the  independence  of  the  free 
Vietnamese.  What  unfortuiiately  was  not 
stressed,  and  which  explains  much  more,  is 
that  the  United  States  cannot  honorably 
afford  again  the  addition  of  another  free 
nation  to  the  long  list  of  captive  nations. 
Too  many  knowledgeable  Americans  still 
recall  the  sell-out  at  Yalta  and  elsewhere  of 
several  Etst  European  nations  by  the  Harri- 
mans  ana  other  diplomatic  undertakers  pro- 
viding the  hearse  of  coalition  governments 
•and  the  like.  Examine  again  the  Ust  of  cap- 
tive nations;  each  was  targeted  Just  as  South 
Vietnam,  Laos.  Thailand,  and  others  are 
todav.  An  organic  concept  of  captive  nations 
enables  us  to  view  current  crises  differently 
and  more  perceptively. 

NEW     INSIGHTS     UNDER    CONCEPT 

The  concept  of  captive  nations  Is  histori- 
cally founded,  organic  in  character,  and  a 
guiding  one  for  bold  and  decisive  action. 
It  has  been  wisely  said,  where  necessity 
pinches,  boldness  Is  prudence.  To  exercise 
prudent  boldness  demands  also  a  guiding 
concept.  Despite  the  worldwide  publicity 
given  to  the  U.S.  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  ten  years  ago  and  the  annual 
reports  on  it  since,  it  still  remains  a  mystery 
how  relatively  few  In  the  Free  World  com- 
prehend the  concept.  Moscow,  Peking  and 
the  Red  satraps  perceived  its  significance 
quickly  and  vehemently.'  We  have  sustained 
a  cultural  lag  toward  it. 

Public  Law  86-90  defines  the  broad  con- 
cept of  the  captive  nations  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly. The  captive  nations  are  those  that 
in  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  overtaken 
and  subjugated  by  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
colonlallsm  and  its  several  totalitarian  off- 
springs. Quite  plainly,  how  all  of  the  Red 
present  came  to  be  what  it  is,  regardless  of 
rifts  and  squabbles,  Is  the  answer  as  to  who 
are  the  captive  nations.  As  the  list  above 
shows,  to  enumerate  them  accurately  and 
historically,  one  must  begin  in  1920,  not  in 
the  I940's  or  later. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  first 
international  wars  and  aggression  waged  by 
Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm  under 
the  deceptive  guise  of  communism  were 
against  newly  independent  states  and  nations 
like  Byelorussia,  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan  and  several  others  that  are  now 
imprisoned  m  the  Soviet  Union.  The  second 
wave  of  this  imperialist  aggression  reduced 
Latvia.  Estonia  and  Lithuania  to  captivity 
in  the  early  40's:  and  the  third  wave  in  the 
later  40's  enslaved  a  whole  new  group  Into 
the  growing  family  of  captive  nations,  such 


1920  as  Poland,  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakla,  A]. 
1920  bania  and  so  forth.  Inspired,  assisted  and 
1920  trained  cffsprlngs  of  this  Red  tradition  of 
1920  conquest  and  domination  of  people  dropped 
1920  the  totalitarian  curtain  about  the  peoples  ol 
1922  Yugoslavia,  mainland  China,  North  Korea. 
1922  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  in  this  and  the 
1924      decade  after. 

1940  If   the  domino  process  has  ever  been  at 

1940  work,  it  certainly  and  unquestionably  lias 
1940  been  in  the  methodical  Red  conquest  and 
1946  aggregation  of  captive  nations.  If  one  fails 
1946  to  understand  this  process,  executed  largely 
and  basically  through  the  whole  panoply  of 

1946  psycho-political  warfare  techniques,  he  then 

1947  does  not  know  the  history  of  Eurasia  these 

1947  past  fifty  years.  Any  appreciation  of  the  fun- 

1948  damental    distinction    between    the   captive 

1948  nations — the  exploited  peoples  themselves— 

1949  and  the  Red  totalitarian  states  Is  completely 
1949  lost  on  him.  It  is  this  working  distinction, 
1949  implicit  in  the  very  concept  of  the  captive 
1951  nations,  that  has  cast  profound  fear  In  the 
1954  professional  propagandists  of  the  Red  states. 
I960  More,  an  inability  to  see  this  organic  proc- 
ess of  politico-military  conquest  from  1917 
to  the  present  beclouds  also  the  important 
truth  as  to  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Free 
World. 

THE    CHIEF    ENEMY 

Some  Free  Asian  leaders  may  well  honestly 
disagree  with  the  logical  and  factual  deter- 
mination of  the  Soviet  Union— more  precisely 
Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm — as  the 
chief  enemy.  In  one  sense  they  are  not  wrong 
when  their  immediate  danger  of  a  proximi- 
tous  and  aggressive  Red  China  Is  properly 
and  Justly  weighed.  No  matter  where,  sheer 
survival  for  freedom  Is  an  incomparable,  con- 
ditioning force.  Moreover,  the  collapse  of 
Red  China  would  spell  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  Red  Empire.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
moment  there  is  a  more  general  truth  af- 
fixed to  the  global  framework  which  we  must 
face  with  equal  awareness  and  perspective. 
And  that  Is  the  primacy  of  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian enemy.  In  the  broader  global  framework 
and  on  the  basis  of  historical  evolution  Itself, 
let  us  not  forget  the  fundamental  Soviet 
Russian  contributions  that  have  been  made 
to  the  training,  economic  and  military  equip- 
ment, and  the  apparatus  of  the  North  Korea 
army  and  the  tragic  Korean  war  that  ensued, 
and  to  the  totalitarian  and  mini-imperialist 
Hanoi  regime,  an  aid  which  has  protracted 
the  Vietnam  war  more  than  any  other  Bed 
totalitarian  factor. 

Concerning  the  war  In  Vietnam,  which 
really  involves  three  fimdamental  factors— 
they  are,  the  seventeen  million  capUves  In 
North  Vietnam,  the  aggression  by  totalitarian 
Hanoi  backed  essentially  by  Russian  Moscow, 
and  the  valiant  endeavor  of  the  patriotic  and 
nationalist  South  Vietnamese  not  to  be  forced 
behind  the  Red  totalitarian  curtain— this 
simple  conflict  cotild  have  been  over  three  or 
four  years  ago  If  It  hadnt  been  for  the  cir- 
cumstantial combination  of  sophisticated  So- 
viet Russian  aid  and  America's  complete  mis- 
conduct of  the  war.  This  has  produced  more 
pseudo-raUonallst  nonsense  than  any  war  in 
this  century. 

In  saying  this,  one  is  siding  with  the  hu- 
man bolls  and  carbuncles  of  American  socie- 
ty, for  even  the  healthiest  of  organisms  are 
capable  of  such  poisonous  excesses.  The  v^- 
tual  and  overt  traitors  of  freedom  In  the  VS.. 
meaning  specifically  the  professional  paci- 
fists, the  melodramatic  and  poor  imltetlons 
of  mld-19th  century  Bakunlnists  and  Blaa- 
quista.  who  Ignorantly  spout  Marxism,  the  ri- 
diculously bearded  Trotskyists,  the  basically 
ignorant  and  scant  minority  of  students,  ana 
many  naive  clerics  and  so-called  liberals- 
always  pawns  for  the  professional  Red  rejo- 
lutionary  who  manipulated  this  species  In  tne 
30's  and  is  repeating  it  now— are  of  courw 
political  warfare  fodder  for  Hanoi,  PekUiB; 
Havana  and  Moscow.  Like  the  Russians  tney 
protesteth  "peace"  or  "mlT"  too  much,  and  we 
cannot  but  wonder  wfcpt  peace  they  seei 
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Most  significantly,  their  stony  silence  about 
the  captive  nations  indicates  their  motive 
and  objectives. 

ASIANIZATION,  NOT  VIETNAMIZATION 

Relative  to  the  captive  nation  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  potential  one  in  South  Viet- 
nam, we  In  America  have  so  far  failed  In  cop- 
ing with  what  some  call  revolutionary  war- 
fare and  what  Is  really  Russian-developed 
psycho-political  warfare  as  applied  in  Viet- 
nam. The  so-called  and  miscalled  Vietnam- 
ization  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  could  have 
been  accomplished  years  ago,  in  fact  during 
the  Eisenhower  period.  What  was  required 
was  a  psycho-political  warfare  concept  ex- 
tending Into  North  Vietnam  and  buttressed 
by  American  armed  logistics.  With  American 
military  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  its  appli- 
cation should  be  seriously  considered  in  a 
new  context  of  Aslanizatlon  of  the  war  with 
the  presence  of  not  only  more  Korean  di- 
visions, but  also  Free  Chinese  and  other  Asian 
divisions.'  Developments  in  Laos,  Cambodia 
and  Thailand  alone  show  the  broad  front  of 
Red  aggression  and  political  warfare  from  the 
Mekong  Delta  to  Calcutta, 

Regrettably,  we  Americans  still  don't  un- 
derstand this  psycho-political  warfare, 
which  today  extends  even  to  the  terrain  of 
the  United  States  Itself.  If  anyone  is  to  be 
charged  with  a  specific  Irresponsibility  In 
the  United  States  for  this  institutional  In- 
capacity, it  is  Senator  Fulbright  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  and  the  ever- 
blundering  Harrimans  have  for  years  op- 
posed and  sat  on  the  Freedom  Academy 
measures  In  the  U.S.  Congress  which  are  pro- 
posed to  equip  Americans  and  their  allies 
in  the  ways  and  means  of  this  type  of  war- 
fare. This  Is  by  no  means  an  unfounded 
charge:  It  can  be  easily  documented  and 
Justified.  Its  tragedy  is  that  it  Involves  other 
peoples.  Including  the  captive  people  of 
North  Vietnam  and  all  others  In  the  ex- 
tensive Red  Empire.  It  Involves  us,  com- 
pletely and  irrevocably. 

INDOMITABLE    NATIONALISM    IN    THli 
CAprrVE    WORLD 

By  the  very  nature  of  realities  prevailing 
In  the  captive  world,  conditions  of  psycho- 
political  warfare  are  always  extensive  and 
omnipresent.  It  has  been  truly  said,  "In  a 
free  country  there  Is  much  clamor  with  little 
suffering;  in  a  despotic  state  there  Is  little 
complaint,  but  much  grievance."  In  the  Sov- 
iet Union,  which  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
has  accurately  described  as  a  "sick  society," 
the  dozen  and  more  captive  nations  are  being 
subjected  to  a  new  wave  of  political  repres- 
sions, cultural  genocide,  religious  oppres- 
sion, Imperlo-colonlallst  economic  exploita- 
tion, revived  MVD  operations,  and  concen- 
tration camp  consignments.  All  this  and 
more  in  the  sweep  of  Russian  consolidat- 
ing moves  for  Moscow's  expanding  Cold  War 
operations  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  mainland  China,  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam  the  captive  peoples  are 
under  the  worst  conditions  of  totalitarian 
tyranny,  economic  privation,  and  dehumanl- 
zatlon  left  In  the  train  of  a  grotesque  "cul- 
tural revolution,"  guerrilla  war  activities  en 
the  Korean  peninsula,  and  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion by  Hanoi.  In  captive  Ctiba  similar  forms 
of  Red  exploitation  of  the  people  prevail  as 
that  unhappy  island  is  being  rapidly  trans- 
formed Into  a  Russian  base  for  continental 
political  warfare.  And  In  Central  Europe  the 
Russian  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  last  year 
confirmed  again  the  oppressions  and  im- 
perlo-colonlallsm imposed  on  the  captive 
peoples  In  that  area. 

Among  th?  numerou-  forces  at  wrrk  fcr 
freedom  In  the  captive  world,  the  most  dom- 
inant is  the  Indomitable  force  of  nationalism. 
This  natural  force  means  national  self-de- 
termination and  independence,  economic 
freedom  and  opportunity,  cultural  progress 
and  a  respectful  place  in  a  peaceful  commu- 


nity of  lndeF>€ndent  nations.  Expressed  in 
many  ways,  this  persistent  force  Is  rampant 
In  the  Soviet  Union;  It  Is  manifested  daily 
in  Central  Europe;  It  permeates  all  of  Asia; 
It  Is  the  basis  for  Cuban  resistance  and  hope. 
As  the  record  well  shows,  nationalism  is  the 
greatest  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Red  to- 
talitarianism and  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
colonlallsm. 

In  Ukraine,  the  largest  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nation  both  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  Eastern  Europe,  this  spirit  of  nationalism 
abounds  and  expresses  itself  persistently  In 
many,  diverse  forms.  Without  Ukraine,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  scarcely  endure.  This 
fundamental  Insight  has  even  surfaced  to 
the  level  of  open,  literary  expression  within 
the  USSR  Itself,  where  Increasing  doubts  sur- 
rotind  the  possible  survival  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  1984.  ■  In  any  studied  analysis,  this 
captive  nation  is  the  focal  point  of  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  resistance  In  the  USSR. 

THE     BIND     WE'RE     IN 

Whether  viewed  from  the  East  or  the  West, 
efforts  to  wean  less  powerful  Red  states  from 
the  direct  or  indirect  control  and  influence 
of  the  powerful  Soviet  Russian  center  will 
come  to  naught  so  long  as  this  center  Is  af- 
forded psycho-political  sanctuary  within  the 
substrate  empire  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
truth  Is  the  clear  lesson  of  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vaklan  tragedy.  The  free  governments  in  the 
West  clearly  found  themselves  in  a  bind.  And 
they  win  continue  to  be  In  this  bind  unless 
a  radical  shift  is  made  In  p>olicy  toward  the 
captive  nations  within  the  USSR. 

That  such  a  policy  shift  can  be  executed 
with  maximum  contribution  to  peace  has 
been  Justified  time  and  time  again  on  a  num- 
ber of  Issues.  In  areas  of  diplomatic  relations, 
meaningful  cultural  relations.  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica and  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  and  many 
others,  the  shift  would  begin  to  place  Mos- 
cow in  a  bind  as  concern  its  aggressive  Cold 
War  operations,  aid  in  Vietnam  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  as  well  as  in  Cuba  and  our  hemi- 
sphere. A  progressively  Insecure  Cold  War 
aggressor  begins  to  generate  his  own  curbs 
and  limitations. 

The  Brezhnev  doctrine  further  substan- 
tiates the  truth  of  our  bind.  In  essence,  a 
contemporary  version  of  traditional  Russian 
Imperialism,  this  doctrine  can  be  applied  by 
Moscow  to  any  Red  state  In  the  West  or  in 
the  East,  including  mainland  China;  even 
to  ostensibly  socialist  states  in  the  Free 
World,  all  for  the  goal  of  Insuring  the  secu- 
rity of  the  mythical  commonwealth  of  social- 
ist states.  This  doctrine  Is  in  Itself  a  confes- 
sion of  Intent  and  also  weakness.  The  fimda- 
mental weakness  Is  represented  by  the  exist- 
ence and  struggles  of  the  captive  nations. 

CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK,    A    SPECIAL    COMMnTEE 
AND  THE  MEDIA 

An  Old  French  adage  teaches  us,  "the 
weakness  of  the  enemy  forms  a  part  of  our 
own  strength."  The  captive  nations  In  the 
aggregate  constitute  the  foremost  weakness 
of  the  totalitarian  Red  Empire.  As  such,  they 
are  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  our 
Free  World  strength.  The  more  we  concen- 
trate on  the  captive  nations,  the  more  we 
Intensify  the  weakness,  the  insecurity  and 
the  doom  of  all  Red  governments.  But  to 
advance  along  this  sure  road  toward  world 
freedom  and  the  avoidance  of  a  general  hot 
war,  citizens  of  the  Free  World  must  scotch 
certain  misconceptions  and  wishful  thoughts. 

The  first  misconception  Is  about  the  cap- 
tive nations  themselves.  The  captive  nations 
concept  must  be  clearly  understood.  The 
family  of  captive  nations  extends  from  Cen- 
tral Europe  into  the  Soviet  Union  out  to 
Asia  and  over  to  Cuba.  Second,  it  Is  a  species 
of  wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  any  gen- 
uine detente  Is  possible  with  the  vast  Red 
Empire.  The  dynamics  of  history,  greased 
with  the  victories  of  Red  totalitarianism  and 
the  worldwide  network  of  Red  psycho-politi- 
cal warfare,  simply  do  not  favor  this.  Wish- 
ful, too.  Is  the  misleading  notion  of  spheres 


of  Influence,  a  sideline  of  the  containment 
policy.  It  not  only  compromises  principle 
with  its  accommodatlonlsm  but  also  is  un- 
realistic and  self-defeating.  Our  enemies 
don't  pour  billions  of  investment  Into  Cold 
War  operations  for  physical  exercise  and  selt- 
enjoyment. 

Contrary  to  absurdities  witnessed  in  some 
places  of  the  Free  World,  Including  the 
United  States,  the  youth,  the  workers  and 
the^lntellectuals  in  the  captive  world  know 
what  it  means  to  be  deprived  of  freedom. 
With  their  grasp  of  the  real  and  true  values 
of  human  existence,  these  captives  of  Red 
totalitarianism  are  today  freedom's  most 
trusted  allies;  tomorrow  they  shall  be  Its 
sternest  guardians. 

The  eventual  solution  of  the  titanic  strug- 
gle in  this  century  rests  not  only  with  mili- 
tary arms,  but  rather  with  the  effective  link- 
age of  the  forces  of  freedom  in  the  non-Red 
world  with  those  of  all  the  captive  nations, 
particularly  those  in  the  huge  concentration 
camp  calleid  the  Soviet  Union.  The  forging 
of  this  link  with  the  truly  genuine  NLF's  and 
their  tremendous  legions  behind  all  three 
Red  curtains  can  only  be  effected  through 
the  means  of  psycho-poUtlcal  penetrations 
that  are  indlspenJsable  to  the  deterrence  of 
a  hot  general  war.  The  captive  nations  are 
our  formidable  allies,  and  had  we  sensibly 
tapped  their  resource  in  North  Vietnam,  the 
war  there  would  have  been  over  long  ago. 

In  this  new  decade,  there  are  three  ways 
for  you,  as  an  individual  citizen,  to  advance 
the  lines  and  goals  expressed  here.  One  Is  to 
urge  your  Congressman  to  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. »  The  benefits  of  such  a  committee 
would  be  Immense,  both  domestically  and  in- 
ternationally. Second,  our  media — the  press, 
TV,  and  radio — have  consistently  minimized 
the  captive  nations  issue  and.  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  correctly  maintains,  have  con- 
tributed to  a  heavy  imbalsmce  In  popular 
thinking  concerning  the  world  situation  and 
Its  Impact  here.  By  protest  and  demand  for 
public  service  programs  you  can  correct  this 
unfair  condition. 

And  third,  by  parUclpatlng  In  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance  held  every 
third  week  of  July  (1970— July  12-18)  you 
can  let  our  enemies  know  that  we  will  never 
acquiesce  to  any  permanent  captivity  of  the 
nations  in  Eurasia  and  Cuba  and  also  our 
captive  allies  that  we  are  determined  to  work 
for  their  freedom,  which  In  essence  means 
oiir  national  freedom  as  well.  In  this,  you 
will  be  In  solidarity  with  our  Free  Asian  al- 
lies who  are  fighting  for  their  survival  and 
who  conduct  some  of  the  largest  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances."  The  captive  nations 
win  play  their  role  for  world  freedom  in  the 
the  70's.  about  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Win  you  play  your  role  for  our  own  freedom 
without  more  local  wars,  needless  sacrifices, 
and  wasteful  Internal  confusion  and  division? 
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AsiANiZATioN — Not  Vietnamization — Is  THE 

Winning  Concept 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobrlanslcy) 

As  In  each  preceding  year  for  the  past 
decade,  In  the  fall  of  1969  this  writer  was 
privileged  to  travel  In  several  areas  of  Free 
Asia,  from  Korea  to  Thailand,  and  to  discuss 
the  foremost  problems  of  Asia  with  high 
governmental  and  civic  leaders.  In  Novem- 
ber, from  the  time  of  my  lectures  on  Soviet 
Russian  and  Castrolst  political  warfare  In 
the  Americas  at  the  Freedom  Academy  In 
Seoul  to  my  address  in  December  on  the 
captive  nations  before  the  Third  World  Antl- 
Communlst  Conference  In  Bangkok,  endless 
hoiu-s  were  spent  In  discussion  on  the  Viet- 
nam War,  attitudes  toward  the  American 
presence,  the  scope  and  deptn  of  the  Red 
threat  to  Free  Asia,  the  efficacy  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  so  forth.'  What  emerged  from 
these  productive  discussions  was  a  concept 
suggested  by  the  free  Asians  themselves  to 
tackle  successfully  the  aggressive  designs 
and  operations  of  the  communist  imperial- 
ists. One  clearly  more  realistic  than  the  U.S.- 
sponsored  Vietnamization  concept  circulated 
at  the  Ume. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  States  I  Immedi- 
ately sought  to  test  this  more  realistic  con- 
cept of  Aslanlzation  among  our  groups  and 
citizenry.  Before  an  Army  reservist  group  led 
by  Mr.  Bryce  Harlow,  an  aide  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  meeting  in  the  National  Press 
Club  In  Washington,  this  concept  was  elab- 
orated with  encouraging,  receptive  report. 
Toward  the  end  of  December  In  Miami,  a 
three-hour  radio  program  was  devoted  to  It 
over  the  Alan  Courtney  Show,  and  again 
with  favorable  results  despite  some  severe 
criticism  by  phoned-in  comments  predicated 
almost  entirely  on  the  recurring  fear  of  Red 
Chinese  or  Soviet  Russian  mass  interven- 
tion. In  February,  a  Miami  periodical  pub- 
lished a  short  but  essentlallst"  article  on  the 
concept.^ 

Subsequently,  because  this  concept  and 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  bear  an  integral 
relationships  to  the  more  fundamental  cap- 
tive nations  thesis,  the  concept  was  pre- 
sented In  the  broader  framework  of  the 
domino  fact  of  the  cumulative  captive  na- 
tions experience.'  Prom  the  angle  of  Free 
World  interest  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Viet- 
namization concept  has  always  been  empir- 
ically deficient  and  misguiding;  from  the 
angle  of  the  historical  cumulation  of  captive 
nations,  from  1918  to  the  present,  this  same 
concept  Is  insular  and  suggestive  of  a  lack 
of  perspective.  The  well-grounded  concept  of 
Aslanlzation  Is  neither  empirically  deficient 
nor  without  historical  perspective. 

THE  ESSENCE   OP   VIETNAMIZATION 

You  will  recall  that  since  the  fall  of  1969 
our  policy  toward  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
reshaped  by  the  so-called  Nixon  doctrine 
which  emphasizes  progressive  Asian  self-re- 
liance In  coping  with  Internal  insurgencies 
and  Red  aggression.  The  doctrine  can  be 
theoretically  Implemented  in  many  forms, 
but  It  soon  became  evident  what  the  Admin- 
istration had  In  mind.  To  achieve  "victory" 
In  Vietnam,  the  form  adopted  was  an  Insular 
one,  calling  for  the  Vietnamization  of 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Some  of 
the  ingredients  of  this  Implementing 
form  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  serious  question.  For  example,  the 
so-called  victory  in  Vietnam  against  com- 
bined Red  aggression  cannot  be  anything 
but  a  negative  one  In  character.  Simply  to 
preserve  your  right  possession  against  ag- 
gressive theft  entaUs  no  net  positive  gain, 
and  In  the  long  haul  may  even  result  In 
positive  defeat.  Lest  we  delude  ourselves 
with  semantic  twtsts,  genuine  victory  In  a 
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war,  regardless  of  its  type,  means  positively 
the  destruction  of  the  aggressor.  In  this  case, 
proximately,  Hanoi,  and  the  liberation  of 
some  17  million  North  Vietnamese  captives. 

An  honest  appraisal  of  otir  Involvement 
In  Vietnam  would  also  demand  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  war  there  is.  and  has  al- 
ways been,  an  integral  part  of  Red  aggres- 
sion in  Southeast  Asia  generally,  in  Korea, 
In  the  Middle  East,  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
In  Latin  America.  Admittedly,  it  is  difficult 
for  many  of  our  people  to  see  this  as  an 
evolving  Integrallst  pattern,  but  this  is  the 
successive  expression  in  time  of  Red  global 
strategy,  primarily  and  decisively  executed 
by  Imperialist  Moscow.  Prom  the  genetic- 
analytical  viewpoint  of  cumulating  captive 
nations  since  1918,  namely  the  conclusive 
results  of  this  succe.ssful  and  unfolding  So- 
viet Russian  strategy,  the  pattern  is  unmis- 
takably clear;  only  the  details  of  historical 
contingency  and  accident  shift  and  must  be 
logically  placed  accordingly.  This  crucial 
perspective  will  be  applied  to  the  Vietnam 
sector  later.  Quite  significantly,  it  is  almost 
totally  Ignored  in  Amercan  discussion  of  the 
Vietnam  case;  In  the  FMr  East,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  struggle  for  national  self-determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  Korea,  China,  Tiiiet, 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  others  Is 
strongly  conceived  in  terms  of  the  cumula- 
tive captive  nations'  experience. 

These  two  fundamental  strictures  over- 
shadow all  others  in  weighted  Importance 
and  strategic  effect.  Criticisms  bearing  on 
democracy  in  South  Vietnam,  religious  con- 
flicts, the  paper  NLF  and  scores  of  other  mis- 
leading superficialities  have  been  unintelll- 
gently  magnified  to  the  Inadvertent  or  delib- 
erate benefit  of  the  enemy.  In  pointing  out 
these  two  fundamental  strictures,  we  can  now 
determine  objectively,  and  aside  from  Im- 
puted political  maneuverings,  the  essence  of 
Vietnamization. 

As  gathered  from  the  President's  several 
statements,  Vietnamization  means  a  gradual- 
ly staged  withdrawal  of  American  ground 
troops  and  their  substitution  by  South  Viet- 
namese personnel  to  undertake  the  burdens 
of  the  war.  American  logistical  and  air  and 
naval  support  will  be  continued  as  the  over- 
all capability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Is 
enhanced.  It  is  envisioned  that  the  same 
type  of  progress  seen  over  the  years  in  Ko- 
rea will  take  place  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
without  any  needed  presence  of  U.S.  ground 
forces.  With  this  augmented  responsibility 
on  the  battlefield,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Thleu  government  will  also  broaden  the  pop- 
ular base  in  South  Vietnam,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  been  considerably  broad- 
ened in  the  hamlets  and  provinces  for  the 
past  two  years. 

In  Ideal  terms,  then,  this  application  of 
the  principle  of  Implemented  self-reliance  In 
South  Vietnam  entails  several  major  phases 
of  development.  One.  clearly,  is  growing  South 
Vietnamese  self-determination  In  all  spheres. 
Including  the  military.  Second,  with  steady 
U.S.  withdrawal,  this  in  turn  would  hop>efully 
eliminate  grounds  for  Red  and  even  some 
American  charges  of  "U.S.  Imperialism."  That 
this  point  has  to  be  brought  up  Indicates  In 
Itself  the  propaganda  inefficiency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  third  ingredient  of  this  policy 
vision  Is  an  optimistic  fading  out  of  the 
war  as  the  South  Vietnamese  extend  their 
control  to  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  ter- 
ritory. And,  fourth,  the  climax  of  the  Vlet- 
namistlc  vision  Is  that  with  security  assured 
and  maintained,  a  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment would  ensue  In  South  Vietnam,  along 
the  lines  of  the  Republics  of  China  and  Ko- 
rea. 

THE    TTNEEALITT    OF    VIETNAMIZATION 

Long  before  the  Cambodian  decision,  the 
unreality  of  this  projected  Vietnamization 
policy  was  clear  to  some  close  analysts  of 
the  war  in  Asia.  It  must  be  confessed  that, 
emotionally,  for  the  good  of  our  own  country 
and  the  future  of  Vietnam  one  could  not  but 


hope  for  the  successful  fruition  of  this  policy. 
Rationally,  however,  and  In  the  spirit  of  con- 
structive criticism,  It  was  necessary  to  point 
out  certain  contradictions,  ifs,  and  assump- 
tlons  Involved  in  this  p>ollcy,  as  well  as  to 
outline  an  alternative  policy  that  would  en- 
able us  to  come  to  grips  with  the  total  Asian 
situation.  Certainly,  this  alternative  path 
does  not  Include  such  thoroughly  Irrespon- 
sible notions  as  (1)  "The  national  security 
of  the  United  States  Is  not  involved  In  Viet- 
nam," "We  cannot  win  a  military  victory  in 
South  Vietnam";  ♦  (2)  "we  are  Involved  in 
a  war  that  no  one  wants,  that  no  one  really 
understands"; '  (3)  "Vietnam  has  been  most 
overstated  .  .  .  We  have  built  It  up,"  "There 
is  no  good  way  out  of  Vietnam";  "  or  (4)  "I 
submit  that  our  national  Interest  would  best 
be  served  by  a  unified  Vietnam  even  Lf  under 
Commtinlst  rule,  as  It  would  then  serve  as  a 
relatively  firm  barrier  to  Chinese  expansion." ' 
These  erratic  utterances  on  the  part  of  sup- 
posed leaders  In  American  opinion  are  a 
measure  of  the  state  of  confusion  that  has 
engulfed  this  nation. 

Concentrating  on  factual  essentials  again. 
It  must  first  be  stressed  that  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
territory  of  South  Vietnam.  Actually,  and  in 
varying  degrees  of  political  and  guerrilla 
warfare,  the  sector  of  this  war  has  for  over 
a  decade  extended  In  arc-like  shape  from  the 
Mekong  Delta  to  Laos,  northeastern  Thailand, 
north  Burma,  over  to  Calcutta  In  India.  In 
this  region.  South  Vietnam  has  not  been  the 
only  target  of  Red  aggression,  though  In  the 
past  five  years  It  became  the  most  prominent 
one.  Red  sanctuaries  In  Laos  and  Cambodia 
can  Insure  a  protracted  and  even  a  more  in- 
tensified war  against  the  South  Vietnamese, 
thus  Impeding  the  Vietnamization  process 
and  endangering  the  American  position  both 
In  Paris  and  at  home.  Added  Red  pressures 
In  Thailand  and  Burma  would  aggravate  the 
situation  further.  The  President's  Initiative 
on  eliminating  the  proxlmitous  sanctuares 
In  Cambodia  was  a  wise  and  necessary  one, 
but  In  view  of  its  self-lm.p>06ed  restrictions 
as  to  time  and  depth.  It  Is  a  doubtful  gamble 
that  this  action  will  succeed  for  the  long 
pull  ahead. 

Taking  a  broader  view  of  the  situation  In 
Asia,  it  can  be  realistically  said  that  this  arc 
of  Red  aggression  goes  beyond  the  Indicated 
terminal  points.  In  fact,  it  curves  southward 
toward  Indochina  and  then  turns  northward 
toward  the  Philippines  and  all  the  way  up  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Surely,  with  some  per- 
spective, one  cannot  ignore  Red  probings,  in- 
filtrations and  pressures  In  these  free  areas 
of  Asia,  Including  even  Japan.  In  short,  Viet- 
nam Is  only  a  hotly  pinpointed  sector  of  the 
broader  area  of  Red  operations  in  Southwest 
Asia,  and  this  region  In  turn  Is  only  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  more  comprehensive  field 
for  these  operations  In  Asia  generally.  The 
Slno-Sovlet  Russian  rivalry  In  no  way  affects 
the  outlines  of  this  pattern.  If  anything,  it 
Intensifies  the  imprints  of  its  contours  by 
the  competition  resulting  from  this  conflict. 

With  the  empirical  base  of  the  Communist 
war  In  Asia  far  broader  than  what  Vietnam- 
ization Implies,  it  should  also  be  evident  that 
by  Vietnamizlng  the  war  we  are  Inadver- 
tently giving  credence  to  the  myth  that  the 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  Is  a  "civil  war." 
Basically  supported  by  the  Russian  totalltar- 
ians.  the  war  there  is  International  in  char- 
acter and  essence.  In  the  post-Cambodian 
period,  this  is  clearer  than  ever.  How  many 
of  otu'  people  are  short  on  the  history  of 
Russian  and  Communist  techniques  of  poli- 
tical warfare  has  been  well  illustrated  these 
past  few  years  by  their  naive  acceptance  of 
the  civil  war  myth.  Going  all  the  way  back 
to  1918  In  Eastern  Europe,  they  would  dis- 
cover the  selfsame  applications  of  this  old 
technique  In  Byelorussia,  Ukraine,  Armenia 
and  elsewhere.  The  more  accurate  concept  of 
Aslanlzation  disallows  any  currency  of  this 
oft-repeated  myth. 
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In  addition,  the  Vietnamization  policy  has 
also  placed  In  doubt  the  actions  to  be  taken 
by  our  allies  in  Vietnam.  The  same  degree  of 
hesitancy  and  doubt  has  spilled  over  into  the 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  situations.  Regard- 
ing Vietnam  alone,  the  Philippines  has  pulled 
out  most  of  its  3000  man  force,  and  the  ques- 
tion still  is  as  to  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
about  50,000  Koreans,  10,000  Thais,  7500  Aus- 
tralians and  500  New  Zealandera  now  fighting 
in  Vietnam?  Their  combined  presence  in  Viet- 
nam all  these  years  in  itself  demonstrated  the 
Aslanlstic  basis  of  this  war,  rather  than  Just 
a  Vietuamlstic  one.  Logically,  to  talk  about 
Vietnamlzing  it  means  to  call  for  their  with- 
drawal, too.  Now  with  Cambodia  and  Laos 
publicized  in  this  Southeast  Asian  war  sec- 
tor— not  just  ludo-Ciuuese — these  forces  of 
genuine  Asianization  should  be  expanded 
more  than  ever  before. 

Prior  to  the  President's  decision  on  Cam- 
bodia, the  Vietnamization  policy  was  rapidly 
heading  for  a  critical  test,  specifically  in 
Hanoi's  challenge  to  the  armed  capability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  Last  year  and 
this,  over  10,000  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
Infiltrated  the  Mekong  Delta,  and  supply 
routes  and  sanctuaries  were  being  expanded 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia,  down  into  April,  1970. 
From  all  evidence,  Hanoi  was  determined  to 
put  the  policy  to  a  test.  Fortunately,  the 
Sihanouk  ouster  provided  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies  with  a  golden  opportunity  to  counter 
this  challenge  by  entering  Cambodia  and 
destroying  the  major  sanctuaries.  However, 
though  time  was  gained  for  the  progressive 
build-up  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  and 
Hanoi  suffered  a  major  reversal,  the  long-run 
picture  still  remains  one  of  typical  Red  pro- 
tracted warfare  as  Hanoi  consolidates  Its 
gains  in  Laos  and  parts  of  Cambodia,  where 
undoubtely  new  sanctuaries  are  being  estab- 
lished. This  change  In  the  Indo-Chinese 
sphere  markedly  affects  the  total  Southeast 
Asian  sector  of  the  war  and  demands  more 
than  ever  a  policy  of  Aslanlzation  rather  than 
Vietnamization, 

THE   POLICT    OF   ASIANIZATION 

In  a  significant  release.  Representative  E. 
Ross  Adair  of  Indiana  at  least  raises  the 
question  "Aslanlzation  not  Vietnamization?" 
And  as  he  puts  it,  "Almost  unnoticed  in  the 
debate  over  President  Nixon's  move  to  de- 
stroy the  communist  sanctuaries  In  Cam- 
bodia has  been  the  change  In  the  political 
situation  in  southeast  Asia  In  particular  and 
In  Asia  In  general.  For  the  first  time  In  years 
Cambodia  has  good  diplomatic  relations  with 
both  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam.  Both  na- 
tions are  actively  lending  military  assistance 
to  Cambodia  In  her  struggle  to  survive  as  a 
nation.  Indonesia  has  indicated  it  may  be 
wuiing  to  extend  some  limited  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. Japan  has  extended  economic  aid; 
Taiwan  haa  also  offered  aid  to  Cambodia. 
Thus,  across  the  bottom  of  the  southeast 
Asian  peninsula.  North  Vietnam  faces  a  group 
of  hostile  nations."  " 

Whether  one  is  given  to  think  narrowly  in 
terms  of  Vietnam  or.  since  Cambodia,  a  bit 
more  flexibly  m  terms  of  Indo-Chlna  or 
with  more  knowledge,  in  terms  of  Southeast 
Asia  or,  with  full  rational  perspective,  In 
terms  of  Red  strategy  for  Asia,  the  alternative 
policy  cannot  logically  be  one  other  than 
the  Aslanlzation  of  the  war.  Empirically,  this 
has  been  shown  by  the  embryonic  presence 
of  other  Asian  allies  In  Vietnam.  Our  fault 
In  the  past  has  been  to  Americanize  that  part 
of  the  war  rather  than  to  Aslanlze  It.  As  part 
of  the  more  extensive  war  In  Southeast  Asia, 
logically,  Vietnam  has  been  an  Asian  battle 
m  the  global  conflict  between  the  freedom 
of  nations  and  basically  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonlallsm.  The  Red  Chinese  contribu- 
tion to  North  Vietnamese  aggression  can 
hardly  be  compared  to  Moscow's  aid. 

The  more  realistic  Aslanlzation  policy 
would  augment  the  present  Asian  forces  In 
Vietnam.  Since  the  changes  in  situation 
Which  occurred  in  April  1970,  this  would  now 


apply  also  to  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  plan 
of  atjgmentation  would  entail  a  number  of 
essential  steps.  One,  the  U.S.  wotUd  continue 
to  withdraw  Its  ground  troops,  but  It  would 
also  guarantee  Its  Asian  allies  proportioned 
logistical  support  In  the  Southeast  Asian  war 
against  Imperialist  Communist  aggression. 
Two,  considering  security  needs  elsewhere, 
It  may  be  necessary  for  every  additional 
Korean  division  placed  in  Southeast  Asia  to 
send  a  withdrawn  American  one  for  security 
duty  in  Korea. 

Another  step  in  Implementing  Aslanlzation 
would  be  the  engagement  of  Japanese  eco- 
nomic power  in  revolutionary  warfare.  Of 
considerable  and  vital  Importance  In  this 
type  of  warfare  Is  the  construction  of  a  vast 
network  of  roads  and  highways,  which  would 
deny  the  advantage  of  Inaccessibility  to  the 
guerrillas  and  enhance  the  immobility  of 
allied  forces.  This  Japanese  Investment  can 
multiply  later  In  Hondas  and  other  types  of 
transportation.  For  the  long-run  sectirlty  of 
Jap>an  Itself,  a  massive  effort  of  this  sort  and 
at  this  time  cannot  but  pay  heavy  dividends. 

As  the  policy  In  application  gains  momen- 
tum, further  stefks  would  be  the  inclusion  of 
nationalist  Chinese  forces,  the  attraction  of 
Indonesian  and  Malaysian  aid,  and  Increases 
m  Thai,  Philippine,  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  armed  contributions.  The  Republic 
of  China  has  consistently  offered  to  help 
with  military  man-power  in  Vietnam,  but 
the  offer  has  never  been  accepted.  Groundless 
fears  about  Red  Clilnese  Intervention  and 
Vietnam-Chinese  relations  apparently  have 
obstructed  this  aid.  With  Red  China  In  a 
thoroughly  chaotic  state,  it  Is  most  tinllkely 
that  It  would  commit  Its  forces  In  South- 
east Asia,  not  to  mention  the  constant  threat 
posed  by  Taiwan.  As  for  the  nationalist  Chi- 
nese presence  In  Vietnam,  little  difficulty 
would  result  from  a  concentration  of  Its 
forces  along  the  DMZ  line  In  Vietnam  and 
extended  into  Laos,  cutting  off  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  supply  routes. 

ADVANTAGES    OUTWEIGH    RISKS 

When  one  considers  soberly  these  main  out- 
lines of  the  Asianization  policy,  he  comes  to 
realize  that  Its  calculated  advantages  far 
outweigh  the  risks.  Indeed,  the  advantages 
would  far  exceed  those  of  our  present  Viet- 
namization policy  and.  most  Important,  the 
risk  of  protracted  warfare  would  be  consid- 
erably less.  Nor  would  the  risk  of  escalation 
into  a  general^war  be  greater.  One  stub- 
bom  lesson  of  our  Vietnam  experience  has 
been  an  excessive  preoccupation  with  com- 
parative risks  that  has  led  us  into  a  mire 
of  errors  and  serious  omissions,  as  for  exam- 
ple not  bombing  the  dikes  in  North  Vietnam 
or  blockading  Haiphong  with  sunken  ships. 
Any  war,  if  to  be  won,  demands  bold  risk- 
taking. 

By  Aslanizlng  the  war  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam but  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  the  entire 
front  really  exists,  we  would  reap  an  accel- 
erated cessation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  as- 
suming of  course  U.S.  log^istlcal  support 
throughout.  Throughout  Free  Asia  one  Is 
constantly  told,  "We  don't  want  or  need 
your  manpower.  We  have  more  than  enough. 
What  we  do  need  from  you  Is  the  flre-power." 
A  second  clear  advantage  of  Aslanlzation  is 
that  It  would  place  far  greater  emphasis  on 
the  all-Asian  nature  of  the  war  there  and  Its 
integral  significance  for  the  world  struggle. 
The  most  egregiotis  fallacy  circulating  in  the 
United  States  is  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  or 
In  Southeast  Asia  Is  somehow  tmrelated  to 
the  world  conflict  between  national  freedom 
and  Communist  imperialism,  this  despite 
the  decisive  contributions  made  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  Hanoi. 

Moreover,  the  policy  would  provide  an  ex- 
panded framework  for  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  Asia  for  the  free  Asians.  It  would 
instill  tremendous  hope  for  the  future  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  free  Asians,  and 
doubtless,  through  them,  to  the  three-quar- 


ter of  a  billion  captives  on  the  mainland. 
In  addition,  a  sklUful  implementation  of 
this  policy  would  definitely  undermine  the 
broad  Red  front  of  aggression  from  Calcutta 
to  the  Mekong.  But,  perhaps,  what  is  most 
impotrant  is  that  this  course  of  action  would 
provide  a  catalyst  for  the  formation  of  a 
counterpart  on  this  side  of  the  world  to  the 
established  NATO — a  PATO,  the  Pacific 
AslEui  Treaty  Organization,  conijsting  of  Pa- 
clflc  powers,  such  as  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
and  our  Asian  allies.  The  wars  in  Asia  Jus- 
tify a  PATO  to  thwart  future  Red  aggres- 
sions. 

Those  who  talk  about  "escalation"  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  war  front  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
always  been  broader  than  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnam  war  has  Just  been  one  sector  tf 
it.  Intensified  action  through  Aslanlzation 
and  in  other  sectors  would  bring  the  war  in 
the  Vietnam  sector  to  a  virtual  stop.  In 
part,  the  Cambodian  episode  has  indicated 
this,  but  the  determining  question  now  ;s 
how  much  of  a  follow-up  wiU  be  produced 
for  the  rest  of  Indo-Chlna.  Dynamic  Aslan- 
lzation, with  dynamic  American  political  and 
diplomatic  leadership,  is  the  rational  answer. 

In  brief,  then,  the  policy  ol  Asianizatiou 
as  described  here  really  extends  and  magni- 
fies what  essentially  has  been  present  la 
Vietnam  for  years.  And  it  applies  the  ra- 
tionale to  the  real  front  of  Southeast  Asia. 
A  growing  solidarity  of  interest  and  action 
for  survival  would  move  even  Burma  and 
India  into  more  overt,  constructive  action 
against  Red  aggression.  Such  developing  soli- 
darity would  undouotedly  have  an  enormous 
impact  upon  all  of  Free  Asia,  from  Korea 
to  New  Zealand  to  India  its  Impact  on  the 
totalitarian  regimes  of  Peking  and  Moscow 
would  be  a  sobering  one  as  concerns  planned 
future  aggression.  As  pointed  out  before.  Red 
China  is  in  such  chaos  today  that  it  couldn't 
risk  a  repetition  of  Korea,  which  In  Itself 
was  an  unforgettably  sour  experience  for 
her.  As  for  the  USSR,  which  follows  the 
necessary  policy  of  not  committing  massive- 
ly Its  unreliable  forces  In  overt  warfare,  It 
Is  so  over -committed  now  in  other  Cold  War 
ventures  and  is  patently  in  an  economic 
mess  within  lis  own  empire-state  that  it 
would  not  entertain  the  risk  of  armed  Inter- 
vention  which  so  many  falsely  fear. 

A  FINAL  PEBSPECTIVE 

Though  this  final  note  Justifies  an  article 
In  Itself.  It  must  be  recognized  that  on  the 
world  scale  the  relative  military  strength 
of  the  U.S.  has  eroded  these  past  ten  years, 
a  fact  resulting  both  from  the  enemies'  per- 
sistent build-up  and  a  foolish  American  ab- 
sorption with  nuclear  parity  vis-a-vis  the 
USSR  With  this  development,  the  areas  of 
flexibility  and  power  determination  have 
become  restricted.  Thus  a  greater  need  exists 
for  diplomatic  skills  and  vision,  political 
foresight,  and  determination  to  do  what 
must  be  done  for  the  ultimate  security  of 
our  Nation.  The  pursuit  of  Asianization  af- 
fords the  opportunity  for  all  this. 

What's  more,  the  Asianization  course  also 
affords  us  the  best  chance  to  prevent  any 
further  additions  to  the  long  list  of  captive 
nations.  The  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  Involv- 
ing national  self-determination  against  Red 
imperialism.  Is  directly  related  to  the  previ- 
ous experiences  of  all  the  present  captive  na- 
tions." To  the  question  at  the  end  of  the 
score  sheet  on  the  captive  nations — "Who's 
next?  South  Vietnam?  .  .  .  Laos?  .  .  .  Cam- 
bodia? .  .  .  Thailand? — the  resounding  an- 
swer can  be  No.  with  the  forward  looking 
policy  of  Aslanlzation. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  "Castro  and  the  Americas,"  Congres- 
sional Record.  February  10.  1970,  pp.  3185- 
3191;  also,  "Enslaved  Peoples  Under  Com- 
munism," Congressional  Record.  Februarv  5, 
1970,  pp.  2631-2632. 
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'Sen.  Clalborn?  Pell,  Senate  address,  UPI, 
June  30.  1970 

'E.  Ross  Adair.  Report  From  Yoiir  Con- 
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"Captive  Nations  In  The  70's,  Concres- 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  free  world,  as  in  previous 
years,  government  oflBcials.  educators, 
and  other  leaders  are  joining  in  the  ob- 
servation of  1970  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Although  it  has  been  a  quarter  century 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  millions 
of  persons  today  still  live  in  captive 
tyranny  in  the  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, on  the  Asian  and  African  Conti- 
nents, and  other  countries  where  totali- 
tarianism and  dictatorships  thrive  on  the 
suppressed  citizens  of  the  nations  which 
were  once  free  and  open,  with  liberty  as 
a  way  of  life. 

The  countries  behind  what  we  have  for 
many  years  called  the  Iron  Curtain 
still  remain  satellites  of  Soviet  power. 
The  Sino  colonialism  still  reigns 
throughout  most  of  the  Asian  land  mass, 
and  in  the  tiny  nations  of  Africa,  we  still 
find  tribal  nations  that  live  in  horror  and 
fear  of  those  who  govern. 

While  the  futility  of  war  and  the 
misery  that  accompanies  it  have  proven 
very  little  in  the  expansion  of  national 
freedom,  the  observance  of  1970  Captive 
Nations  Week  presents  to  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  an  even  greater  challenge. 

The  challenge  is  to  us  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  oppressed,  one  of  con- 
frontation, not  in  the  form  of  military 
action,  but  in  the  form  of  the  truth,  how 
we  face  it,  and  what  we  must  do  to  see 
that  its  spirit  survives.  For  if  the  captive 
nations  oi  the  world  are  to  live,  and 
some  day  be  free,  the  spirit  of  truth  must 
likewise  live  on. 

We  must  never  cease  for  a  moment 
to  forget  the  nations,  large  and  small, 
which  live  under  dictatorship.  We  must 
never  forget  the  ideals  of  the  people  who 
yearn  for  freedom,  and  most  of  all,  we 
must  never  forget  that  it  is  freedom 
which  is  the  truth  they  seek,  and  cannot 
be  forgotten. 

We  likewise  are  faced  with  another 
challenge — one  of  commitment.  On  this 
Captive  Nations  Day,  let  us  resolve  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom that  we  in  America  enjoy,  while 
we  commit  ourselves  to  doing  all  pos- 
sible to  see  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  of 
the  oppressed  nations  lives  on.  Never  let 
us  wane  from  the  conscious  fact  that  our 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  the  absence  of  cap- 
tivity, is  one  of  our  most  cherished  na- 
tional traditions. 

A  special  tribute  is  in  order,  I  feel, 
to  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee of  Washington,  D.C..  who  for  12 


years  have  spearheaded  this  annual  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

To  the  scores  of  national  organiza- 
tions which  have  as  their  cause  the  lib- 
erations of  oppression  and  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  in  the  captive  nations, 
I  likewise  offer  my  congratulations  for 
their  massive  eMorl  In  keeping  alive  the 
cause  of  these  people. 

May  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  In  tne 
House  that  the  1970  observance  be  the 
occasion  for  our  rededication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  and  an  expression  of 
our  determination  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  truth  siiail  not  die  in  theL:e  for- 
eign lands  where  our  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
theirs,  shall  again,  with  Gods  help,  reign 
throughout  their  nations. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flood)  as 
the  House  commemorates  Captive  Na- 
tion's Week. 

With  the  groving  threat  to  peace  re- 
sulting from  Soviet  actions  in  the  Middle 
East  and  their  continued  instigation  of 
aggression  in  Southeast  Asia,  the;  phght 
of  the  people  long  captives  of  commu- 
nism deserve  our  reemphasis. 

The  world  cannot  exist  in  peace  with 
half  the  people  free  and  half  imder  the 
yoke  of  communi.sm.  The  captive  nations 
have  been  accurately  described  as  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet  empire.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  Soviet  auto- 
crats have  not  been  able  to  suppress  the 
nationalism  of  the  captive  peoples.  The 
forces  of  nationalism  are  continuing  to 
work  for  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, legitimate  independence,  economic 
freedom,  and  their  proper  places  in  a 
peaceful  community  of  truely  independ- 
ent nations. 

The  issue  of  the  captive  nations  and 
the  issue  of  commemoration  of  Captive 
Nation's  Week  is  as  clear  in  its  signifi- 
cance at  this  time  as  in  any  period  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  emphasize  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  Captive  Nation's 
Week  and  to  demonstrate  the  nationwide 
support  which  this  movement  receives,  I 
am  plea-sed  to  include  as  a  continuation 
of  my  remarks  today  the  following  ma- 
terial: 

Proclamations  issued  by  Gov.  James  A. 
Rhodes,  of  Ohio:  Gov.  Edgar  D.  Whit- 
comb,  of  Indiana:  and  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  of  Cliicago,  HI. 

"Declaration  of  the  Rally,"  an  article 
from  the  July  16,  1969,  Asian  Outlook. 

Press  releases  issued  by  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Committee  of  New  York.  Con- 
ference of  Americans  of  Cpntral  and 
Eastern  Eui'opean  Descent,  and  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc. 

"Enslaved  Peoples  tJnder  Commu- 
nism," an  article  from  the  February  1, 
1970,  WACL  bulletin  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky. 

"Captive  Nations  Show  Threat  of  Com- 
munism," an  editorial  from  the  Friday, 
July  10  New  World,  the  oflBcial  publica- 
tion of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  material  follows: 

pr.oclam.^tion  of  the  state  of  ohio  on 
Captive  Nations  Week,  Juxy  12  to  18, 
1970 

Whereas,  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment— based  upon  "the  consent  of  the  gov- 


erned"— which  has  existed  In  the  United 
States  of  America  for  194  years,  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  warm  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  for  free- 
dom of  peoples  everywhere  and  in  the  recog- 
nition i<f  the  natural  Interdependency  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggres.-;ive  policies  of  vast  military  despotisms 
i.f  International  Communism  have  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  cnn.stant  threat  to  the 
sec.inty  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the 
free  people^  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  the 
Communist  regimes  have  led.  through  direct 
nnd  in-ilrect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  natlonhl  independence  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia.  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania.  Itlel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turlce- 
stan.  North  Vietnam,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slo- 
venia. Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  vital  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world  that  the  desire  for 
!ii:erty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of 
the  peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  James  A  Rhodes.  Qov- 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  desig- 
n.iie  the  week  of  July  12-18,  1970,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  I  invite  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  to  observe  this  week  with 
appropriate  public  ceremonies  and  exercises, 
James  A.  Rhodes, 

Governor. 

Proclamation  of  the  State  of  Indiana 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  White  Ruthenia,  Estonia, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia.  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders 
In  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  of  July  12-18,  1970, 
be  designated  Captive  Nations  Week  In  In- 
diana. 

Edcae  D.  Whitcomb, 

Governor. 
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Pboclamation  of  the  Crrr  of  Chicago 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Latvia.  Estonia,  'White  Ruthenia,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,    Albania,   Idel-Ural.    Serbia.   Croatia, 


Slovenia,   Tibet,   Cossackla,   Turkestan,   Slo- 
vakia, North  Viet  Nam,  Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  30-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago  Is  linked  to 
these  captive  nations  through  the  bonds  of 
family,  since  numbered  among  the  people 
of  Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  heritage  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  Industry  which  are 
theirs:  and 

Whereas,  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  Imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  communism;  and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  these  communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  Independence  and  their  In- 
dividual liberties;  and 

Vfhereas.  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  for  their  Just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
of  the  United  States,  want  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world  the  same  freedom  and  justice 
which  is  theirs: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  13,  1970  to  be  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  Join  In  the 
programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the  oc- 
casion and  I  urge  all  of  our  churches,  our 
educational  Institutions  and  all  media  of 
communication  to  observe  the  plight  of  the 
communist-dominated  nations  and  to  Join 
In  support  of  the  just  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  Interest  In  the  peo- 
ple Imprisoned  In  the  captive  nations  by  their 
attendance  at  or  participation  In  the  parade 
to  be  held  on  State  Street  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. July  18  at  12:00  Noon. 

Dated  this  twelfth  day  of  June,  A.D.,  1970. 
Richard  J.  Daley, 

Mayor. 

[Prom  Asian  Outlook,  July  1969] 
Declaration  of  the  Rally 

In  response  to  the  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
Movement  sponsored  by  the  United  States, 
various  circles  in  the  Republic  of  China  hold 
a  rally  In  Taipei  In  support  of  the  peoples  In 
the  captive  nations  who  seek  freedom.  With 
firmness  we  reiterate  our  faith  against  Com- 
munist aggression,  slavery  and  tyranny  and 
vow  to  support  the  enslaved  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  seek  freedom  and 
liberation.  Again,  we  reiterate  our  determina- 
tion to  back  up  our  compatriots  on  the  main- 
land In  their  anti-Mao  and  antl-Communlst 
revolution  and  Jointly  overthrow  the  puppet 
Chinese  Communist  regime. 

A  decade  has  elapsed  since  the  United 
States  Initiated  the  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
In  1959.  During  the  past  ten  years,  the  strug- 
gles between  the  forces  of  democracy  and 
freedom  and  the  forces  of  Communist  en- 
slavery  have  clearly  Indicated  the  historical 
development  that  freedom  will  prevail  and 
that  tyranny  will  perish.  This  development  Is 
most  pronounced  In  the  disintegration  of  the 
International  Communist  bloc,  the  Imminent 
collapse  of  the  puppet  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  the  emergence  of  the  liberalization 
movement  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  anti-Mao  and  antl-Communlst 
struggles  on  the  China  Mainland,  Increasing 
opposition    and    hostility    of    the    newly- 


emerging  nations  against  Communism,  and 
the  sijlidarlty  and  cooperation  of  the  free- 
dom forces. 

The  Communist  bloc  which  has  depended 
on  violence  and  terror  for  Its  survival  in  the 
past  decade  Is  fast  disintegrating,  while  the 
widely  scattered  free  nations  are  strengthen- 
ing their  solidarity.  This  Is  a  turning  point 
in  history.  The  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
forces  of  democracy  and  freedom  and  the 
forces  of  Communist  enslavery  explain  the 
bankruptcy  of  Communist  Ideology  and  the 
failure  of  the  Communist  dictatorial  system. 

The  contradictions  of  the  Communist  tyr- 
anny have  negated  Its  own  strength  and 
have  explained  that  the  basic  nature  of  peo- 
ple's love  for  freedom  cannot  be  restrained 
and  that  the  forces  generated  by  democratic 
and  free  thinking  continue  to  grow  In 
strength.  This  then  Is  the  historical  rule  that 
freedom  will  prevail  and  that  tyranny  will 
perish. 

However,  we  must  understand  that  the 
present  crisis  of  the  Communist  tyrannical 
rule  Is  the  result  of  the  striking  force  of 
freedom  within  and  without  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Nevertheless,  we  must  not  wait  Idly  for 
the  Communist  tyrannical  rule  to  fall  apart 
by  Itself.  We  must  strengthen  freedom  forces 
for  a  coordinated  attack  from  within  and 
without  in  order  to  expedite  Its  disintegra- 
tion and  collapse.  We  must  alert  ourselves 
that  to  save  Itself  from  the  doom  of  total 
destruction,  the  Communist  tyrannical  re- 
gime Is  resorting  to  various  means  such  as 
the  launching  of  a  peace  offensive,  moving 
appeasers  to  undertake  front  activities,  at- 
tempting to  disarm  the  moral  armament  of 
the  democratic  camp  and  frustrating  the 
anti-tyranny  struggle  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  may  cre- 
ate, even  more  chaos  throughout  the  world. 
Presently,  the  Chinese  Communists  support 
the  Viet  Cong  In  the  Invasion  of  Laos.  Incite 
the  Thai  Communists  to  stage  armed  rebel- 
lion, open  up  a  political  battlefield  In  the 
United  States,  create  social  disorder  and  help 
American  Isolationists  to  rise  In  order  to 
scatter  the  strength  of  freedom  forces  and 
gain  time  for  respite  and  combat  readiness. 

Hence,  at  this  critical  turning  point  In  our 
history  before  the  enslaved  peoples  achieve 
total  victory  In  their  fight  to  seek  freedom, 
free  nations  must  double  their  efforts  to 
align  the  forces  of  freedom  and  democracy 
and  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  against  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

Free  nations  must  carry  out  their  policy  of 
liberation  completely,  actively  support  the 
anti-tyranny  revolution  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  employ  all 
possible  means,  take  all  possible  courses  of 
action  and  assist  the  development  of  revolu- 
tionary forces  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Free  nations  must  take  full  advantage  of 
the  power-seizure  struggle  within  the 
Chinese  Communist  camp,  support  the 
Chinese  people  in  breaking  the  weakest  link 
In  the  chain  of  the  Communist  block  and 
eliminate  the  sources  of  Asia's  turbulence 
which  seriously  threaten  world  peace. 

FYee  nations  must,  on  the  basis  of  uniting 
the  peoples  throughout  the  world  in  the  anti- 
Communist  movement,  further  strengthen 
the  mutual  assistance  and  cooperation  be- 
tween governments  and  achieve  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  security  organization. 

Free  nations  must  support  the  Vietnamese 
people  to  seek  an  honorable  victory  In  the 
anti -Communist  war  and  must  firmly  oppose 
the  Viet  Cong  plot  for  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  government  and  their  absurd  de- 
mand calling  for  the  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
the  allied  forces. 

Free  nations  must  firmly  oppose  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Chinese  Communists  into  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  the  Illusion  and 
hallucination  of  establishing  diplomatic  ties 
and  trading  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Communist 
tyranny  is  merely  a  phase  of  short  duration 


in  the  development  of  history  and  that  this 
phase  will  soon  terminate.  Under  the  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  President  Chiang. 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  stand  on 
the  frontlmes  against  aggression,  fight  to  the 
end  for  the  delivery  of  our  compatriots  on 
the  mainland  and  contribute  to  the  libera- 
tion of  all  enslaved  peoples  In  the  world.  We 
hereby  call  upon  all  free  peoples  in  the  world 
to  unite  and  form  an  international  front 
again.it  Mao  and  Communists  and  march 
against  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 


[Prom  Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  of 
New  York  1 
Captive  N.\tions  Week,  1970 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Bishop,  Most  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Schmondiuk,  D  D..  of  Stamford.  Conn, 
celebrating. 

His  Eminence  Terrance  Cardinal  Cooke 
presiding. 

This  year,  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  In  New  York  City  will  open  with 
the  Solemn  Mass  In  Eastern  Catholic  rite 
celebrated  by  Ukrainian  Catholic  Bishop, 
Most  Rev.  Joseph  Schmondiuk,  D.D.,  His 
Eminence  Terrance  Cardinal  Cooke  presid- 
ing at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  Sunday. 
July  12.  1970  at  10:00  a.m. 

Responses  during  the  Liturgy  will  be  sung 
by  the  choir  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Church  of  Newark.  N.J..  under 
direction  of  Michael  Dorosh. 

The  sermon  at  St.  Patrick's  will  be  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Raymond  J.  de  Jaegher,  a 
Catholic  priest  who  was  held  captive  by  Red 
Chinese. 

Following  the  Liturgy,  the  participants 
will  proceed  m  formation  to  Central  Park's 
Bandshell  for  a  rally.  The  rally  will  open 
with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  by  Robert 
G.  Goff,  Commander  of  CWV,  Queens  Chap- 
ter, with  opening  address  by  Chairman.  Hon. 
Matthew  J.  Troy,  and  followed  by  remarks 
of  Dr.  Ivan  Docheff,  Chairman  of  American 
Friends  of  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations. 
Inc.,  Mario  E.  Agullera.  Chairman  of  Ameri- 
cans to  Free  Captive  Nations.  Inc..  Michael 
Plznlak.  Esq.  of  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  and  by  the  guest  speaker. 

A  program  of  folk  songs  and  dances  per- 
formed by  Romanian,  Hungarian,  Byelo- 
russian, Ukrainian  and  other  ethnic  youth 
groups  will  follow. 

After  the  Rally  In  Central  Park  Bandshell. 
the  participants  are  going  to  march  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, 67th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City  to  picket  In  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  fellow  Americans  to  the  real 
enemy  of  peace  and  to  the  main  source  of 
all    today's    international    tension. 

Next  Sunday.  July  19,  1970,  1:30  pm-3:00 
p.m.,  there  will  be  a  closing  Rally  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week — 1970  at  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  with  an  appropriate  program. 

The  annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  dates  from  the  signing  of  Public  Law 
86-90  by  President  Elsenhower  In  1959.  This 
law  requires  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  an  annual  proclamation 
calling  on  the  American  people  to  give  a 
moral  support  to  nations  held  captive  by 
Communism  In  their  struggle  to  regain  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

CAPTIVE    nations    DAY.    JVLY     12,     J  970 

9:00  a.m. :  Assembly  of  Captive  Nations 
marching  units  In  front  of  Plaza  Hotel,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  59th  Street. 

9:30  a.m.:  Parade  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral. 

10:00  a.m.:  Solemn  Mass  on  behalf  of  all 
Captive  Nations  celebrated  by  Most  Rev. 
Joseph  Schmondiuk,  D.D.,  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  His 
Eminence  Terrance  Cardinal  Cooke  presid- 
ing. 

11:15  a.m.:  Parade  from  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  to  Central  Park  Bandshell  iRoute: 
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Up  Fifth  Ave.  to  72iid  St.— Enter  Park  and 
proceed  In  formation  to  Bandshell). 

11:45  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.:  Rally  In  Central 
Park  Bandshell  as  stated  on  the  first  page. 

1:30  p.m.:  Rally  ends  and  participants 
march  to  the  Soviet  Union's  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  69th  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

2:00-3:00  p.m.:  Picketing  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

All  the  Parades  will  be  led  by  American 
War  Veterans  under  the  command  of  Robert 
O.  Ooff.  Commander  of  CWV,  Queens  Chap- 
ter. 

News  Rei.e.^se  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee  of  New  York 
Since  the  well-known  Khrushchev  speech, 
delivered  during  the  20th  Congress  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party,  no  one  can  deny 
the  exlsie:ice  of  Stalin's  terror  when  mil- 
lions of  Soviet  citizens— mostly  members  of 
ihe  nuii-Russlan  subjugated  peoples— were 
starved,  executed  or  sent  to  concentration 

can  ps. 

During  the  time  of  terror,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  show  'rials,  the  Soviet 
Governmetit  was  able  to  hide  from  the  out- 
side world  this  unprecedented  magnitude  of 
Its  crimes  against  humanity.  Why? 

In  1968.  Robert  Qouquest  published  his 
wen-researched  book  about  Stalin's  purges. 
Reviewing  this  book  in  Wai'hlngton  Post, 
Mr.  Colmley  says:  ".  .  .  we  (American  liberals) 
were  inclined  not  so  much  to  excuse  ap  to 
over'.or^k  the  crimes  of  Stalin."  G  Kennan. 
on  the  other  hand.  In  his  review  published 
in  New  York  Times,  says:  "There  Is  (In 
Qouquest 's  book)  a  vast  amount  which  we 
would  like  to  forget ," 

"Overlook"  and  "Forget",  these  two  tenden- 
cies of  Important  segments  of  western  Intel- 
lectuals In  their  approach  toward  Commu- 
nifm,  IS  the  tragedy  of  our  times  This 
tr-igedy  was  manifested  by  the  student  out- 
breaks triggered  by  the  President's  decision 
to  destroy  Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia. All  the  masses  of  young  people,  pre- 
sumably Idealistic  but  misinformed  and  mis- 
directed, fought,  and  four  of  them  died  for 
the  wrong  cause  and  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  barricades. 

Fellow  Americans,  from  July  12  to  July  19, 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  being  observed.  The 
purpose  of  the  Week  as  stated  in  Congres- 
sional Resolution  is  to  give  moral  support  to 
Captive  Nations  in  their  struggle  for  libera- 
tion from  Communist  oppression.  Another 
purpose  of  the  week,  especially  now.  is  to  call 
the  public's  attention  to  the  real,  not  Imag- 
ined or  distorted  world  situation,  to  the  hard 
facts  of  the  past  and  present.  It  Is  time  for 
cool  meditation  and  unprejudiced  analysis 
of  world  events.  It  is  time  to  ask  ourselves 
what  kind  of  future  we  want  for  ourselves 
and  our  children — a  future  of  hope  for  steady 
Improvement,  steady  progress,  future  of  free- 
dom and  i>eace,  or  future  of  stagnatlou  and 
despair,  future  of  repression  and  dogma. 

The  following  small  list  of  books  la  our 
suggested  reading  for  the  Oaptlve  Nations 
Week: 

Barber,  Noel:  Prom  the  land  of  lost  con- 
tinent; the  DaU  Lama's  Fight  for  Tibet. 
Haughton  Mifflin.  1969. 

Qouquest,  Robert:  The  Great  Terror.  Mac- 
mlUan.  1968. 

Chomovll.  Vyacheslav:  ChornovU  Papers. 
McGrow,  1968. 

Dobrlansky.  Lev  E.:  Vtilnerable  Russians. 
Pageant,  1968. 

Dzynba,  Ivan:  Internationalism  or  Russlfl- 
catlon.  Humanities,  1969. 

Levlne,  Isaac  Don:  Intervention.  McKay, 
1969. 

Lynd.  Staughton  and  Thomas  Hayden:  The 
Other  Side.  New  American  Library,  1967. 

Meray,  Tlbor:  That  Day  In  Budapest.  Punk. 
1969. 

Pryce- Jones,  David:  The  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution. Benn,  1969. 


WLndsor,  PhlUp;  Czecho-Slovakla,  1968: 
Reform,  Repression  and  Resistance.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1969. 

The  Rape  of  Czecho-Slovakla.  by  Russian 
Troops  in  the  Summer  of  1968  Is  convincing 
proof  that  nothing  has  been  changed  In  the 
Russian  colonial  orbit. 


[Prom  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central 
and  Eastern  European  Descent  | 

M.VNIFESTO  FOR  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1970 

Captive  Nations  Week,  established  by  the 
US.  Congress  on  July  17.  1959  (Public  Law 
86-90) ,  will  be  observed  this  year  during  the 
week  of  July  12  to  18,  for  tlie  eleventh  con- 
secutive year.  Each  year,  observances  mark- 
ing this  signal  event  are  held  throughout  the 
country,  serving  as  a  powerful  reminder  to 
the  American  people  not  to  forget  the  captive 
nations  or  to  approve  their  permanent  cap- 
tivity under  Comtnunlst  enslavement. 

The  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central 
and  Eastern  European  Descent  (CACEED)  Is 
an  organization  of  American  citizens  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  European  backgrotind  whose 
countries  of  origin — Bulgaria,  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary, Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland,  Romania  and 
Ukraine — are  presently  under  Communist 
domination  and  are  denied  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  and  national  liberties. 

CACEED  supports  all  the  captive  nations, 
and  calls  on  all  Americans  to  manifest  their 
public  support  for  the  captive  nations  In 
tlieir  unequal  struggle  for  national  self-de- 
termination and  the  restoration  of  their  na- 
tional independence.  Public  Law  86-90  de- 
fined the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  In  the 
following  words:  "...  The  imperialistic  poli- 
cies of  Communist  Ru.ssia  have  led,  through 
direct  or  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subju- 
gation of  the  national  independence  of  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Romania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla, 
Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  and  others  .  .  ." 

Every  year,  since  observances  of  Captive 
Nation's  Week  have  been  held  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  the 
official  Soviet  press  and  mass  communication 
media  in  the  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries have  untiringly  attacked  the  WEEK  as 
an  instrument  of  the  Cold  War  aimed  at  dis- 
turbing "peaceful  coexistence"  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  typical  method  of  Communist 
propaganda  by  which  Moscow  and  Its  satel- 
lites are  trying  to  conceal  their  great  concern 
over  Western  Interest  In  the  captive  nations. 
Moreover,  the  captive  nations  movement  has 
grown  steadily,  enlisting  the  staunch  support 
of  several  countries  of  the  free  world,  in- 
cluding the  Republic  of  China,  Korea.  Tur- 
key. West  Germany,  Argentina  and 
Australia. 

The  worldwide  captive  nations  movement 
received  powerful  and  fresh  Impetus  with  the 
brutal  and  unprovoked  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  Soviet  and  satellite  troops  In 
August.  1968,  and  the  subsequent  enuncia- 
tion of  the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine,"  which 
claims  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  "legiti- 
mate" right  to  Intervene  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  any  "socialist"  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine" Indicates  Soviet  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  oppression  of  the  captive  nations 
and  to  trample  underfoot  their  fundamental 
human  rights,  although  these  rights  to  self- 
determination  and  national  sovereignty  are 
expressly  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  1948.  The  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  fur- 
ther ascribes  to  the  USSR  a  "mandate"  to 
Intervene  at  will  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
neighboring  states,  in  direct  contravention 
to  the  principles  enunciated  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 


The  contention  of  this  spurious  "doctrine" 
that  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  Is  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  Moscow  should  be  cate- 
gorically rejected  by  the  free  world  as  Im- 
moral, Imperialistic  and  dangerous  to  world 
peace. 

Despite  the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict  and  the 
Russian  fear  of  Red  China.  Moscow  Is  doing 
everything  to  help  Hanoi  in  Its  present  war 
against  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Kremlin  an- 
nounced that  far-reaching  agreements  had 
been  reached  between  Moscow  and  Hanoi, 
resulting  in  a  large  Increase  of  material  aid 
t.j  North  Vietnam  by  the  USSR. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
continuing  to  push  forward.  The  strategic 
meaning  of  these  actions  is  that  expansion 
of  Communist  Russia's  military  presence  and 
political  influence  would  become  an  unchal- 
lengeable fact.  The  USSR  Is  attempting  to 
undermine  U.S.  power  there  and  become  a 
"champion"  of  the  Arab  and  Moslem  worlds 
with  the  ultlniate  objective  of  subverting  the 
entire  area  and  subjecting  it  to  eventual 
Communist  domination  from  Moscow. 

There  has  hardly  been  any  change  In  the 
status  of  the  captive  nations  since  the  last 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  In  1969. 
This  year's  observances  will  be  held  a  few 
months  after  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
termination  of  the  war  war  In  Europe — at 
which  time  the  Nazi  totalitarian  domina- 
tion over  vast  areas  of  that  continent  was 
eliminated.  But  for  millions  In  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  as  well  the  peoples  of  the 
USSR,  Nazi  domination  has  been  replaced 
with  brutal  and  ruthless  Communist  rule  and 
Soviet  Russian  colonial  hegemony. 

Soviet  leaders,  In  attacking  U.S.  foreign 
policy  would  have  us  believe  that  all  is  well 
and  orderly  In  the  USSR  and  its  far-extend- 
ing Communist  empire.  Yet  developments  oc- 
curring dally  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  speak 
of  something  else.  In  Poland,  the  Commu- 
nist regime  stifles  Intellectual  and  economic 
life,  and  continues  its  violation  of  human 
rights  on  a  large  scale.  In  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Soviet-backed  new  regime  has  re-Imposed 
censorship,  ctu-talls  travel,  and  has  made  the 
country  a  faceless  puppet  of  Moscow.  In 
Romania,  which  Is  often  described  as  follow- 
ing an  "Independent"  course,  there  exists 
police  repression,  total  control  over  Intellec- 
tual and  artistic  life,  and  economic  strang- 
ulation. Attempts  by  the  people  of  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria  to  secure  more  freedom  and  the 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  have  been  stub- 
bornly opposed  by  the  Communist  regimes. 
In  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  Moscow 
continues  to  exercise  Its  oppressive  policies, 
and  the  official  course  of  Russlflcatlon  be- 
comes an  ever-Increasing  threat  to  the  ethnic 
structure  of  those  nations.  In  the  Ukraine, 
the  largest  non-Russian  captive  nation  in 
the  USSR,  arrests  and  trials  of  hundreds  of 
Intellectuals  continue,  while  the  Communist 
regime  openly  persecutes  members  of  the 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths.  Even 
In  Russia  property,  youth  and  writers  de- 
manding more  freedom  are  being  arrested  and 
confined  to  mental  institutions. 

In  observing  Captive  Nations  Week  this 
year,  we: 

1.  Express  our  full  support  for  U.S.  policy 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  in  resisting 
the  Communist  aggression  and  attempts  at 
world  domination;  at  the  same  time  we  ask 
that  the  UJS.  Government  adopt  a  Arm  policy 
with  respect  to  the  USSR  and  Its  subservient 
Communist  regimes  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  by  challenging  and  denouncing  their 
persecution  and  oppression  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

2.  We  accuse  the  USSR  of  crass  violation 
of  Its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  nations  made  captive  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  n,  such  as  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  Romania. 

3.  We  denounce  the  Soviet  government  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Independence  of  the 
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Ukraine  and  other  non-Russian  nations  In- 
side the  USSR,  and  for  depriving  them  of 
the  right  to  national  self-determination. 

4.  We  condemn  the  Communist  celebration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Lenin's  birth  and 
its  sponsorship  by  UNESCO  and  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Right,  which  be- 
stowed International  honor  upon  the  origina- 
tor of  Communist  terror  and  genocide. 

5.  We  denounce  the  Communist  enslave- 
ment of  Albania,  China,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  Tibet  and  Cuba. 

6.  We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
all  other  governments  of  the  free  world  to 
undertake  measures  In  the  United  Nations 
to  Insure  that  the  "Declaration  on  the 
Right  of  Peoples  and  Nations  to  Self-Deter- 
minatlon,"  adopted  In  1952,  the  "Declaration 
on  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries,"  adopted  by  the  U.N.  on  October 
14,  1960,  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  on  December  10, 
1948,  are  applied  to  all  the  captive  nations 
as  enumerated  In  the  U.S.  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  of  July  17,  1959. 

7.  Finally,  we  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  take  an  active  part  In  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances  of  July  12-18,  1970. 
and  to  manifest  their  unstinting  support  and 
sympathy  for  the  just  aspirations  pf  all  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  ex- 
press their  full  understanding  and  to  pledge 
them  moral  support  In  their  unequal  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  national  statehood. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
John  Balkunas. 

President. 


[News  release  of  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  Inc.  1 
Observances  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
IN  New  York  CrrT 

New  York,  N.Y. — Captive  Nations  Week, 
initiated  In  1959  on  the  basis  of  a  Joint 
Resolution  of  the  U.S.  Congress  (Public 
Law  86-90 ) ,  will  be  observed  this  year  be- 
tween July  12  and  18.  A  series  of  programs 
and  manifestations  throughout  the  country 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  (NCNC), 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Congressmen  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D.,  Pa.)  and 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  (R.,  111.),  members  of 
the  NCNC,  Issued  a  special  letter  on  June  26, 
1970  calling  on  the  American  press  to  pub- 
licize the  event  "so  that  your  constituents 
may  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  advanc- 
ing for  world  freedom  the  natural  alliance 
between  ourselves  and  the  one  billion  cap- 
tives under  totalitarian  Red  rule.'' 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Governor 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  will  Issue  special  proclaniatlons  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  calling  for  nationwide 
support  of  this  Important  event. 

captive  nations  week  in  NEW  tork  city 

In  New  York  City  a  series  of  events  Is  be- 
ing planned  by  a  Coordinating  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Hon.  Matthew  J.  Troy,  Sr.,  chairman  of 
the  N.Y.  Chapter  of  the  NCNC,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Friends  of  the  Antl- 
Bolshevlk  Block  of  Nations  (AF-ABN), 
Americans  to  Free  the  Captive  Nations,  and 
the  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Descent  (CACEED). 

The  following  observances  will  be  held: 

Thursday,  July  9,  1970,  at  11:00  A.M.  at 
City  Hall  (Blue  Room) :  Presentation  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution  by  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  to  representatives  of  the  captive 
nations  organizations; 

Saturday,  July  11,  1970  at  10:30:  Special 
Services  at  Temple  Emanu-El; 

Sunday.  July  12,  1970,  at  10:00  A.M.:  At 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral — Solemn  Mass  pre- 
sided over  by  His  Eminence  Terence  Cardi- 
nal Cooke.  The  celebrant  will  be  the  Most 


Rev.  Joseph  M.  Schmondluk.  Bishop  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Diocese  of  Stamford.  A 
special  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Ray- 
mond J.  de  Jaegher.  The  Mass  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  St.  John  the  Baptist  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Choir  of  Newark.  N.J..  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  M,  Dobosh. 

At  1:00  A.M.  there  will  be  Special  Services 
at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
where  a  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  Canon 
Edward  West. 

Sunday.  July  12.  1970,  at  11:30  A.M.  a  Pro- 
test March  on  Fifth  Avenue  to  72nd  Street. 
and  at  12:00  o'clock  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
Program  at  the  Bandshell  In  Central  Park 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Michael  Plznak, 
New  York  attorney; 

Sunday.  July  19.  1970,  at  1:00  P.M.:  As- 
sembly at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  at  1:30 
P.M.  a  Captive  Nations  Week  Manifestation 
with  a  program.  Including  addresses  by  rep- 
resentatives of  various  groups,  dedicated  to 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  all  the 
captive  nations. 

Both  programs,  at  the  Central  Park  Band- 
shell  and  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  are  being 
coordinated  by  Dr.  Roman  Huhlewych.  chair- 
man of  the  United  Committee  of  Ukrainian 
Organizations  of  Greater  New  York,  a  branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 

Enslaved  Peoples  Under  Communism 
(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 

(note. — This  Is  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  Professor  of  Georgetown 
University.  Chairman  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  USA  and  President  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, before  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League  Conference,  Bangkok,  Thailand  on 
December  4,  1969.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Delegates, 
Observers  and  Guests,  I  am  deeply  honored 
by  the  privilege  you've  extended  me  in  af- 
fording this  opportunity  to  speak  about  the 
enslaved  peoples  under  communism.  In  the 
greatest  measure  the  enslaved  peoples  are 
captive  nations,  and  in  theory  and  action 
communism  Is  but  a  mythology  shielding  the 
worst  form  of  totalitarianism  and  Imperio- 
colonlalism  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
more  we  concentrate  on  the  approximately 
one  billion  souls  in  the  captive  nations,  the 
more  we  can  appreciate  the  pressing  need  of 
unity  and  solidarity,  freedom,  not  only  among 
the  still  free  nations  of  the  so-called  non- 
communist  world  but  also,  and  equally  im- 
portant, with  the  one-third  of  humanity  In 
the  captive  nations. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League,  with  fertile  and  vigorous 
Asian  origin,  has  developed  into  an  essential 
Instrument  focused  upon  the  huge  family  of 
captive  nations  as  the  natural  and  formid- 
able ally  for  world  freedom  and  peaceful 
global  community  of  Independent  and  so- 
vereign nations.  To  be  sure,  much  remains 
to  be  done,  but  those  whose  freedom  Is  In 
immediate  danger  and  under  the  shadow  of 
constant  totalitarian  threat  are  In  the  best 
experiential  position  to  positively  advance 
the  supreme  cause  of  world  freedom  In  order 
to  preserve  their  freedom  and  indirectly  that 
of  the  numerous  other  members  of  the  Free 
World  geographically  removed  from  the  bat- 
tlelines  of  freedom  and  thus  myoptically  In- 
dulgent in  their  domestic  complacencies. 
Leadership  in  truth  and  moral  fortitude  is 
an  enduring  power  In  Itself,  capable  of  at- 
tracting and  magnetizing  every  other  form  of 
power  In  the  Free  World. 

There  Is  an  old  Spanish  proverb  that  wEims : 
"A  handful  of  common  sense  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  learning."  When,  in  this  post- 
World  War  II  period.  Red  totalltatlan  aggres- 
sion has  been  so  blunt  and  obvious  as  in  the 
cases  of  China,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  one  can- 
not but  begin  to  wonder  about  the  common 
sense  of  otherwise  many  learned  citizens  of 
the  Free  World.  We  are  almost  forced  to  ac- 


knowledge that  there  is  nothing  worse  than 
a  learned  and  educated  fool;  and  we  have  our 
dose  of  this  species  in  the  United  States  as 
no  doubt  you  have  in  your  respective  coun- 
tries. We  can  perhaps  forgive  them  for  being 
unable  to  perceive  the  subtle  and  indirect  ag- 
gressions undertaken  by  both  Peking  and 
Moscow  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  not  to  mention  the  United 
States  Itself,  but  It  is  plainly  unforglv^able 
In  these  clearly  crass  and  overt  cases. 

Yet,  with  a  modicum  of  common  sense 
and  not  too  much  required  learning,  the 
average  citizen  of  the  Free  World  can  think 
all  this  through  in  terms  of  the  steady  ag- 
gregation of  captive  nations  since  the  early 
20s;  and  fifty  years  of  proliferated  Red  total- 
itarian and  imperial  rule  are  but  a  minute 
in  historical  time.  Without  oversimplification 
but  vrtth  the  guiding  thread  of  e.^^sentlallty. 
all  he  need  do  on  a  global  map  is  to  first 
encircle  In  red  the  Russian  area  encompassing 
Moscow  and  Leningrad,  and  then  in  con- 
centric from  the  non-Russian  area  from 
Byelorussia  and  Ukraine  to  Azerbaijan  to 
the  old  Par  Eiiftern  Republic,  then  the  Bal- 
tic States,  then  Central-South  Europe  over 
to  north  Korea,  mainland  China  and  North 
Vietnam,  finishing  for  the  moment  with  a 
red  spot  covering  the  Island  of  Cuba.  This 
Is  the  expansive  Red  Empire,  which  began 
in  Moscow  and  in  terms  of  ultimate,  deter- 
mining power  today  rests  on  Moscow  for  its 
survival. 

As  President  Nixon  recently  stated,  the 
non-negotiable  issue  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
the  right  of  national  self-determination  and 
Independence  of  the  free  Vietnamese  Whit 
he  unfortunately  did  not  say,  and  which 
explains  much  more,  is  that  the  United 
States  cannot  honorably  afford  again  the 
addition  of  another  free  nation  to  the  long 
list  of  captive  nations.  Too  many  patriotic 
and  knowledgeable  Americans  still  recall  the 
sell-out  at  Yalta  and  elsewhere  of  several 
East  European  nations  by  the  Harrlmans 
and  other  diplomatic  undertakers.  And  you 
can  rest  assured  that  If  the  present  Moscow- 
Havana-Peking-Hanoi  propaganda  assault 
upon  the  U.S.  leads  to  any  serious  Internal 
disturbances,  the  reaction  following  World 
War  II  will  look  like  a  stroll  In  the  park. 
The  domino  theory,  which  has  been  accu- 
rately but  narrowly  applied  to  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  will  reach  its  full  bloom  of 
historical  application  to  all  the  captive  na- 
tions since  1917. 

That  this  occasion  will  necessarily  arise, 
sooner  or  later,  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt. 
The  sprawling  pattern  of  Red  psycho-polit- 
ical warfare,  as  seen  here  In  Asia,  In  the 
Middle  East.  In  Latin  America  and  In  the 
United  States  makes  It  as  certain  as  the  sun 
rising  and  setting  tomorrow.  In  preparation 
for  this  occasion  as  well  as  In  coping  with 
our  Immediate  problems.  It  behooves  us  to 
workably  grasp  the  organic  concept  of  the 
captive  nations,  understand  the  dominant 
trends  in  the  Red  Empire,  appreciate  "the 
bind"  In  which  the  Free  World  finds  Itself, 
and  develop  a  solution  to  this  bind,  short  of 
a  general  shooting  war  or  object  surrender. 

the  concept 

Remember  always,  wtiere  necessity  pinches, 
boldness  Is  prudence.  But  to  exercise  pru- 
dent boldness  demands  also  a  guiding  con- 
cept. Despite  the  worldwide  publicity  that 
was  given  to  the  U.S.  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  ten  years  ago  and  the  annual  re- 
ports on  it  since.  It  Is  amazing  how  relatively 
few  in  the  Free  World  comprehend  the  con- 
cept. On  Moscow,  Peking  and  the  Red  satrap* 
perceived  Its  significance  quickly  and  vehe- 
mently. The  continuing  responses  to  my  cur- 
rent work.  The  Vulnerable  Russians,  show  a 
grave  deficiency  on  this  score  In  the  Free 
World.  To  offset  this  somewhat,  two  months 
ago  I  managed  to  have  another  resolution 
sponsored  and  passed  In  the  U.S.  Congress, 
providing  for  the  publication  of  a  House  of 
Representatives'  Document  on  the  C&ptlve 
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Nations  Movement.  This  forthcoming  pub- 
Ucation,  made  possible  through  the  efforts 
of  Representatives  Daniel  E.  Flood  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwlnskl,  should  aid  Immeasurably 
In  the  advancement  of  the  basic  captive  na- 
tions concept. 

The  U.S  Congressional  CapUve  Nations 
Week  Resolution  defines  the  broad  concept 
of  the  captive  nations  clearly  and  succinctly. 
The  captive  nations  are  those  that  In  the 
past  fifty  years  have  been  overtaken  and 
subjugated  bv  Soviet  Russian  Imperio-colonl- 
allsm  and  Its  several  totalitarian  off  springs. 
Quite  plainly,  how  all  of  the  Red  presently 
came  to  be  what  it  Is,  regardless  of  rifts 
and  squabbles,  Is  the  answer  as  to  who  are 
the  captive  nations.  To  enumerate  them  ac- 
curately and  historically,  one  must  begin  In 
1917,  not  in  the  1940's  or  later.  The  first 
international  wars  and  aggression  waged  by 
Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  under 
the  deceptive  guise  of  communism  were 
against  newly  independent  states  and  na- 
tions like  Byelorussia,  Ukraine,  Georgia. 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  several  others  that 
are  now  imprisoned  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
second  wave  of  this  Imperialist  aggression  re- 
duced Latvia.  Estonia  and  Lithuania  to  cap- 
tivity In  the  early  40"s  and  the  third  wave 
In  the  later  40's  enslaved  a  whole  new  group 
Into  the  growing  family  of  captive  nations, 
such  as  Poland.  Hungary.  Czecho-Slovakla. 
Albania  and  so  forth.  Inspired,  assisted  and 
trained  offsprings  of  this  Red  tradition  of 
conquest  and  domination  of  peoples  dropped 
the  totalitarian  curtain  about  the  peoples  of 
Yugoslavia,  mainland  China,  north  Korea. 
North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  In  this  and  the 
decade  after. 

If  the  domino  process  has  ever  been  at 
work.  It  certainly  and  unquestionably  has 
been  In  the  methodical  Red  conquest  and 
aggregation  of  captive  nations.  If  one  fails  to 
understand  this  process,  executed  largely 
and  basically  through  the  whole  panoply  of 
psycho-political  warfare  techniques,  he  then 
does  not  know  the  history  of  Eurasia  these 
past  fifty  years.  Any  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  captive 
nations — the  exploited  peoples  themselves — 
and  the  Red  totalitarian  states  is  completely 
lost  on  him.  It  Is  this  working  distinction. 
Implicit  in  the  very  concept  of  the  c.iptlve 
nations,  that  has  cast  profound  fear  In  the 
professional  propagandists  of  the  Red  states. 
More,  an  Inability  to  see  this  organic  process 
of  politico-military  conquest  from  1917  to 
the  present  beclouds  also  the  important 
truth  as  to  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Free 
World. 

Yes,  I'm  well  aware  that  many  of  my  dear 
Asian  friends  honestly  disagree  with  the  logi- 
cal and  factual  determination  of  the  Soviet 
Union — more  precisely  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonlallsm— as  his  chief  enemy.  In  one 
sense  they  are  not  wrong  when  their  immedi- 
ate danger  of  a  proxtmltous  and  aggressive 
Red  China  is  properly  and  Justly  weighed. 
No  matter  where,  sheer  survival  for  freedom 
Is  an  incomparable,  conditioning  force.  But 
there  is  a  more  general  truth  affixed  to  the 
global  framework  which  we  must  fact  with 
equal  awareness  and  perspective.  And  that  Is 
the  primacy  of  the  Soviet  Russian  enemy. 
In  the  broader  global  framework  and  on  the 
basis  of  historical  evolution  Itself,  let  us  not 
forget  the  fundamental  Soviet  Russian  con- 
tributions that  have  been  made  to  the  train- 
ing, economic  and  military  equipment,  and 
the  apparattos  of  the  so-called  communists  on 
mainland  China,  to  the  formation  and  equip- 
ment of  the  north  Korean  army  and  the 
tragic  Korean  War  that  ensued,  and  to  the 
totalitarian  and  mlnl-impertallst  Hanoi  re- 
gime, an  a!d  which  has  protracted  the  Viet- 
nam war  more  than  any  other  Red  totali- 
tarian factor. 

Concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
really  involves  three  fundamental  factors — 
they  are.  the  seventeen  million  captives  In 
North  Vietnam,  the  aggression  by  totalitarian 


Hanoi  backed  essentially  by  Russian  Mos- 
cow, and  the  valiant  endeavor  of  the  patriotic 
and  nationalist  South  Vietnamese  not  to  be 
forced  behind  the  Red  totalitarian  curtain— 
this  simple  conflict  could  have  been  over 
three  or  four  years  ago  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  circumstantial  combination  of  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  Russian  aid  and  America's  com- 
plete misconduct  of  the  war.  This  war  has 
produced  more  pseudo-rationalist  nonsense 
than  any  war  in  this  century. 

In  making  this  charge,  believe  me.  I  am 
not  siding  with  the  human  bolls  and  car- 
buncles of  American  society,  for  even  the 
healthiest  of  organisms  are  capable  of  such 
poisonous  excesses.  The  virtual  and  overt 
traitors  of  freedom  In  the  U.S.  meaning  spe- 
cifically the  professional  pacifists,  the  melo- 
dramatic and  poor  imitations  of  mld-19th 
century  Bakunlnlsts  and  Elanqulsts,  who 
Ignoirantly  spout  Mar.xism,  the  ridiculously 
bearded  Trotskyists,  the  basically  ignorant 
and  scant  minority  of  students,  and  many 
naive  clerics  and  so-called  liberals,  always 
pawns  for  the  professional  Red  revolutionary 
who  manipulated  this  species  in  the  30's  and 
Is  repeating  it  now.  are  of  course  political 
warfare  fodder  for  Har.oi,  Peking.  Havana 
and  Moscow.  Like  the  Russians,  they  pro- 
tested '"peace"  or  mlr  too  much,  and  we 
cannot  but  wonder  what  peace  they  seek. 

Neverthele.s.s.  we  In  America  have  so  far 
failed  In  coping  with  what  some  call  revolu- 
tionary warfare  and  what  Is  really  Russian- 
developed  psycho-political  warfare  as  applied 
in  Vietnam.  The  so-called  Vietnamlzation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  could  have  been  accom- 
plished years  ago.  in  fact  during  the  Eisen- 
hower period.  What  was  required  was  a 
psycho-polltlcal  warfare  concept  extending. 
Into  North  Vietnam  and  buttressed  by  Amer- 
ican armed  logistics.  Regrettably  we  still 
don't  understand  this  type  of  warfare,  which 
todav  extends  even  to  the  terrain  of  the 
United  States  Itse'.f  If  any  one  is  to  be 
charged  with  a  speclflr  irresponsibility  in  the 
United  States  for  this  institutional  inoiipac- 
ity.  it  is  Senator  Fulbrlght  of  the  Foreign 
Relatior^s  Committee.  He  and  the  ever-blun- 
dering Harrimans  have  for  years  opposed  and 
sat  on  the  Freedom  Academy  measures  In 
the  US  Congress  which  are  purposed  to  equip 
Americans  and  their  allies  in  the  ways  and 
means  of  this  t>-pe  cf  warfare.  Tills  is  by  no 
means  an  unfounded  charge:  It  can  be  easily 
documented  and  Justified  Its  tragedy  is  that 
it  Involves  other  peoples.  Including  the  cap- 
tive people  of  North  Vietnam  and  all  others 
in  the  expensive  Red  Empire. 

NATIONALISM     IN    THE    CAPTIVE    WORLt) 

By  the  very  nature  of  realities  prevailing 
In  the  captive  world,  conditions  cf  psyche- 
political  warfare  are  always  extensive  and 
omnipresent.  It  has  been  truly  said.  "In  a 
free  country  there  is  much  clamor  with  little 
suffering:  in  a  despotic  state  there  is  little 
complaint,  but  much  grievance.  "In  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  h;\s 
accurately  described  as  a  "sick  society"  the 
dozen  and  more  captive  nations  are  being 
subjected  to  a  new  wave  of  political  repres- 
sion, culttiral  genocide,  religious  oppression. 
Imperio-colonlallst  economic  exploitation, 
revived  MVD  operations,  and  concentration 
camp  consignments  All  this  and  more  In  the 
sweep  of  Russian  consolidating  moves  for 
Moscow's  expanding  Cold  War  operations  in 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  mainland  China.  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam  the  captive  peoples  are  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  totalitarian  tyranny, 
economic  privation  and  dehumanization  left 
In  the  train  of  a  grotesque  "cultural  revolu- 
tion" guerrilla  war  activities  on  the  Korean 
peninsula,  and  a  war  of  aggression  bv  Hanoi. 
In  captive  Cuba  similar  forms  of  Red  exploi- 
tation of  the  people  prevail  as  that  unhappy 
Island  Is  being  rapidly  transformed  into  a 
Russian  base  for  continental  ix)lltlcal  war- 


fare. And  In  Central  Europe  the  Russian 
rape  of  Czecho-Slovakla  last  year  confirmed 
again  the  oppressions  and  Imperio-colonial- 
Ism  Imposed  on  the  captive  peoples  In  that 

area. 

Among  the  numerous  forces  at  work  for 
freedom  In  the  captive  world,  the  most  doml- 
nant  Is  the  Indomitable  force  of  nationalism. 
This  natural  force  means  national  self-deter- 
mination and  independence,  economic  free- 
dom and  opportunity,  cultural  progress  and 
a  respectful  place  in  a  peaceful  community 
of  Independent  nations.  Expressed  in  many 
ways,  this  persistent  force  Is  rampant  In  the 
Soviet  Union;  It  Is  manifested  dally  In  Cen- 
tral Europe;  it  permeates  all  of  Asia;  it  Is 
the  basis  for  Cuban  resistance  and  hope.  As 
the  record  will  shows,  nationalism  is  the 
greatest  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Red  to- 
talitarianism and  Soviet  Russian  imperio- 
C'jlonlalism. 

THE    BIND 

Whether  viewed  from  the  E^st  or  the  West, 
efforts  to  wean  less  powerful  Red  states  from 
the  direct  or  Indirect  control  and  Influence 
of  the  powerful  Soviet  Russian  center  will 
come  to  naught  so  long  as  this  center  is  af- 
forded psycho-political  sanctuary  within  the 
substate  empire  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
truth  Is  the  clear  lesson  of  the  Czecho-Slova- 
klan  tragedy.  The  free  governments  in  the 
West  clearly  found  themselves  in  a  bind  And 
they  will  continue  to  be  in  this  bind  unless  a 
radical  shift  is  made  in  policy  toward  the 
c.iptlve  nations  within  the  USSR. 

The  Brezhnev  doctrine  further  substan- 
tiates this  truth.  In  essence,  a  coniemporary 
version  of  traditional  Russian  Imperialism, 
this  doctrine  can  be  applied  by  Mo.scow  to 
any  Red  state  In  the  West  or  In  the  East: 
even  to  ostensibly  socialist  states  in  the  Free 
World,  all  for  the  goal  of  insuring  the  secur- 
ity of  the  mythical  commonv.ealth  of  so- 
cialist states.  This  doctrine  is  in  itself  a 
confession  of  Intent  and  also  weakness.  This 
fundamental  weakness  is  represented  by  the 
existence  and  struggles  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

PROBLEMS  AND  THE   SOLVTION 

An  Old  French  adage  teaches  us.  "the 
weakness  of  the  e:iemy  forms  a  part  of  our 
own  strength."  The  captive  nations  In  the 
aggregate  constitute  the  foremost  weakness 
of °the  totalitarian  Red  Empire.  As  such,  they 
are  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  our 
Free  World  Strength.  The  more  we  concen- 
trate on  the  captive  nations,  the  more  we 
Intenslfv  the  weakness,  the  Insecurity  and 
the  doom  of  all  Red  governments.  But  to  ad- 
vance along  this  sure  road  toward  world  free- 
dom and  the  avoidance  of  a  general  hot  war. 
citizens  of  the  Free  World  must  scotch  cer- 
tain misconceptions  and  wishful  thoughts. 

The  first  misconception  is  about  the  cap- 
tive nations  themselves.  The  captive  nations 
concept  must  be  clearly  understood.  The 
family  of  captive  nations  extends  from  Cen- 
tral Europe  Into  the  Soviet  Union  out  to  Asia 
and  over  to  Cuba.  Second,  it  Is  a  species  of 
wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  any  genuine 
detente  is  possible  with  the  vast  Red  Em- 
pire. The  dynamics  of  history,  greased  with 
the  victories  of  Red  totalitarianism  and  the 
worldwide  network  of  Red  psycho-polltlcal 
warfare,  simply  do  not  favor  this.  Wishful, 
too.  is  the  misleading  notion  of  spheres  of 
influence,  a  sideline  of  the  containment  pol- 
icy. It  not  only  compromises  principle  with 
Its  accommodatlonlsm  but  also  is  unrealistic 
and  self-defeating.  Our  enemies  don't  pour 
billions  of  investment  Into  Cold  War  opera- 
tions for  physical  exercise  and  self-enjoy- 
ment. 

Contrary  to  absurdities  witnessed  In  some 
places  of  the  Free  World.  Including  the 
United  States,  the  youth,  the  workers  and 
the  intellectuals  in  the  captive  worid  know 
what  It  means  to  be  deprived  of  freedom. 
With  their  grasp  of  the  real  and  true  values 
of  human  existence,  these  captives  of  Red 
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totalitarianism  are  today  freedom's  most 
trusted  allies;  tomorrow  they  shall  be  its 
sternest  guardians. 

The  eventual  solution  of  the  titanic  strug- 
gle in  this  century  rests  not  with  military 
anns.  but  rather  with  the  effeciive  linkage 
of  the  forces  of  freedom  in  the  non-Red 
world  with  these  of  all  the  captive  nations, 
particularly  those  in  the  huge  concentration 
cainp  Called  the  Soviet  Union.  The  forging  of 
tMs  link  with  the  genuine  NLF's  and  their 
tremendous  legions  behind  all  three  Red  cur- 
tains can  only  be  effected  througli  tlie  means 
of  psycho-political  penetrations  that  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  deterrence  of  a  hot  general 
War.  The  captive  nations  are  our  formidable 
all.es.  and  had  we  sensibly  tapped  this  re- 
source in  North  Vietnam,  the  war  there  would 
have  been  over  long  ago. 

Fortitude  Is  the  mean  between  fear  and 
rashness.  To  fight  adequately  for  freedom 
means  to  constantly  display  fortitude  in  will, 
determination  and  honor.  The  captive  na- 
tions ceaselessly  show  this  fortitude.  Free 
men  cant  afford  to  do  less. 

[Prom  the  New  World,  July  10, 1970] 

Captive  Nations  Show  Threat  of 

Communism 

Captive  Nations  Week  this  year  will  be  ob- 
served from  July  13  to  18.  In  Chicago,  a  pa- 
rade on  State  Street  July  18  at  noon  will  re- 
mind us  of  the  many  nations  which  have 
fallen  under  Communist  control  since  1918. 

The  list  Is  a  long  one  of  proud  and  brave 
peoples,  now  subject  to  the  rule  of  other 
cotmtrles. 

Public  Law  86-90,  passed  July  19,  1959, 
said: 

"The  imperialistic  policies  of  Communist 
Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and  Indirect 
aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  na- 
tional Independence  of  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
CsKchoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  East  Ger- 
many, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Ukraine. 
etc.  These  policies  make  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  the  na- 
tions and  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  all  free  peoples  In  the 
world." 

It  added:  "It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly 
manifest  to  the  subjugated  peoples  through 
an  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  lndei)endence." 

A  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  most  necessary 
to  remind  us  of  those  repressed  and  perse- 
cuted. A  visitor  to  the  Lithuanian  exhibit  a 
few  weeks  ago  could  not  but  be  Impressed — 
and  shocked — by  the  brutal  repression  of 
the  peoples  in  that  country.  And  the  same 
story,  varying  only  in  minor  details,  could  be 
told  in  all  the  other  Captive  Nations. 

We  must  remember;  we  must  pray  for 
them;  we  must  help  them  all  we  possibly 
can.  Their  fate,  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
is  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  of  us  of  the 
dangers  that  prevail  as  long  as  these  nations 
are  In  servitude,  held  In  the  bonds  of  tyr- 
anny. 

They  are  our  brothers  In  humanltv;  they 
are  our  brothers  In  Christianity;  and  we  can- 
not rest — nor  be  completely  free  ourselves — 
until  they  too  are  free. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  honor  that  I  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day to  participate  in  this  year's  official 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  for 
1970  is  particularly  significant  in  the 
quest  for  freedom  and  justice  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  we  successfully  concluded  the  Second 
world  War— a  long  struggle  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  liberty  and  the  principle  of 
national  self-determination.  Twenty - 
five  years  ago,  47  nations  came  together 
w  sign  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 


tions— an  organization  whose  founding 
reflects  the  hopes  for  peace,  hberty.  and 
justice  for  all  mankind. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  has 
passed  we  have  witnessed  mcreasing 
progress  toward  these  goals.  Certainly  we 
have  continued  to  support  the  ideals  and 
hopes  which  are  shared  by  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  There  still  exists,  however, 
great  numbers  of  people  who  are  not  free, 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  freedom  and  liberty 
wiiich  is  their  right.  It  is  particularly 
fitting,  therefore,  that  in  tliis  year  when 
we  commemorate  so  much,  we  also  rec- 
ognize the  plight  of  those  still  living 
imder  oppressive  rule,  denied,  by  the  use 
of  force,  universal  human  rights,  and  na- 
tional self-determination.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  the  years  to  come  we  will  be  able 
to  stand  here  in  celebration  of  the  uni- 
versal application  of  the  ideals  of  liberty, 
freedom,  and  justice. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  has  been  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress as  Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  with 
much  sadness  that  we  recall  the  loss  of 
freedom  which  Latvians,  Lithuanians, 
and  Estonians  suflfered  30  years  ago. 

Words  of  ire  now  are  futile.  Words  of 
sympathy  are  probably  of  minor  solace  to 
men  and  women  who  live  dally  without 
the  personal  liberties  many  Americans 
have  come  to  take  for  granted. 

In  the  final  analysis,  words  of  confi- 
dence are  perhaps  most  appropriate.  The 
desire  for  liberty  can  never  be  stamped 
out,  even  if  its  expression  is  temporarily 
stifled. 

On  this  occasion,  then,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  look  with  hope  to  a  future  when  the 
Baltic  peoples  and  all  men  will  be  rid  of 
the  chains  which  may  bind  them  today 
but  cannot  ever  succeed  In  shackling 
their  spirits. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year,  for 
the  past  11  years,  we  have  set  aside  a 
week  in  remembrance  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  world  who  live 
under  totalitarian  governments — govern- 
ments which  hold  their  peoples  captive 
and  deny  the  basic  freedoms  and  liberties 
which  are  the  natural  and  inalienable 
rights  of  all  men  everywhere. 

This  year  the  observance  is  scheduled 
for  July  12-18.  It  is  ironic,  in  a  sense, 
that  this  commemoration  takes  place  in 
the  month  of  July — the  month  which  has 
seen  two  of  the  greatest  bursts  of  free- 
dom and  creative  energy  in  human  his- 
tory. Perhaps  the  reminder  of  these 
great  events — Fourth  of  July  and  Bastille 
Day — can  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  live  today  under  tyranny.  These 
great  events,  bringing  freedom  from  des- 
potism to  the  peoples  of  America  and 
Prance,  can  serve  as  a  beacon  to  these 
down-trodden  peoples. 

These  great  revolutions  for  freedm  give 
a  proof  to  an  eloquent  statement  by  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy: 

The  Ideal  of  freedom  has  traveled  a  long 
and  hard  road  through  human  history.  Yet 
the  record  shows  that  the  Ideal  persists  and 
haa  an  explosive  power  greater  than  that 
locked  up  within  the  atom.  It  shows  that  this 
Ideal  Is  the  strongest  motive  of  human  ac- 
tion— that  It  fortifies  the  human  will  In  the 
face  of  adversity  and  force  and  terror. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  cannot  Just  pledge  our  sup- 
port for  the  peoples  of  captive  nations  1 


week  out  of  52  weeks  a  year.  As  Jefferson 
said: 

Eternal  vlgUence  Is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Let  us  remember  today  that  we  must 
always  remember  that  there  are  men  on 
tiiis  earth  who  are  not  free:  we  must 
remember  that  our  task  in  life  is  not  done 
while  one  fellow  man  is  left  a  slave. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
those  of  us  here  in  America  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  individual  freedom  and  self- 
determination,  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
subjugation  are  the  way  of  life  for  many 
of  the  world's  people.  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  presently  being  observed  for  the 
11th  consecutive  year  and  serves  as  a 
powerful  reminder  to  the  American  peo- 
ple not  to  forget  the  enslaved  nations  or 
to  approve  their  permanent  captivity 
under  Communist  enslavement. 

The  evening  daily  in  my  district,  the 
Birmingham  News,  has  spoken  eloquently 
in  this  regard  in  its  lead  editorial  of  Sun- 
day. July  12;  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  every  freedom -lo\ing 
individual.  It  is  as  follows: 
The  Captives 

In  1959  Congress  passed  and  President 
Eisenhower  signed  a  law  establishing  the 
third  week  In  July  each  year  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  intended  to  call  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  whose 
countries  were  gobbled  up  by  the  Soviet 
Union  during  and  Just  after  World  War  II. 

The  Cold  War  was  many  degree?  colder 
then,  and  the  brutal  suppress.on  of  the  1956 
Hungarian  revolt  against  Communist  rule 
was  still  fairly  fresh  in  i>eople's  minds. 

As  years  have  passed.  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  lost  some  of  Its  Impact.  But  the  nations 
involved  are  no  less  "captive." 

We're  certain  It  wasnt  Intended  that  way. 
but  the  ruthless,  systematic  dovragrading  and 
humiliation  of  Alexander  Dubcek  by  the  So- 
\iet  puppet  government  in  Czechoslovakia  is 
the  most  timely  and  pertinent  possible  re- 
minder of  that. 

As  prime  minister.  Dubcek  led  a  reformist 
Czech  regime  which  briefly — how  tragically 
briefly  gave  his  countrymen  a  glimmer  of 
hope  for  a  greater  measure  cf  freedom. 

Dubcek  and  his  colleagues  were  not  advo- 
catlnf  j,bandonment  of  communism;  only  Its 
liberalization. 

But  totalitarian  communism  cannot  toler- 
ate even  the  slightest  crack  In  the  wall  of  Its 
authority.  The  erosive  force  of  freedom  would 
soon  turn  the  leak  Into  a  torrent,  and  the 
power  of  the  few  over  the  many  would  be 
washed  away. 

And  so  the  Soviet  Union  sent  tanks  Into 
Prague  to  "save"  the  Czechs  from  themselves. 

Dubcek  was  too  popular  with  the  people 
for  the  Russians  to  risk  clapping  him  In 
prison  or  standing  him  against  a  wall  at  that 
time.  But  we  are  certain  he  never  had  any 
more  doubt  than  anyone  else  that  his  time 
would  come,  as  soon  as  the  "trustworthy" 
leaders  appointed  by  the  Kremlin  to  succeed 
him  reestablished  undisputed  control. 

And  so  It  has  happened. 

First  Dubcek  was  ousted  as  premier.  Later 
he  was  named  ambassador  to  Turkey.  He  was 
recalled — the  mouthpiece  propaganda  press 
said  he  hadn't  fulfilled  his  responsibilities 
properly.  Last  month  he  was  expelled  from 
the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party.  Last 
week  he  was  stripped  of  membership  In  the 
Czech  parliament,  his  last  remaining  public 
function. 

Inexorably  the  wheel  has  turned — on  Dub- 
cek and  on  the  Czech  people.  The  former  pre- 
mier Is  supposed  to  be  an  object  lesson  to  any 
who  might  be  tempted  by  such  subversive 
ideas  as  freedom  and  individual  worth  and 
dignity. 

Dubcek's  ordeal  may  not  be  over  yet.  The 
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Communist  rulers  may  not  have  exacted  the 
last  measure  of  revenge. 

Let  It  be  said  for  Alexander  Dubcek  that 
he  is  not  mailing  It  easy  for  them.  He  has 
refused  to  recant.  He  won't  apologize  for  his 
role  In  Czech  history. 

Dubceks  story  Is  the  story  of  the  captive 
nations. 

It  may  be,  as  some  say.  that  things  are  not 
as  bad  as  they  were  at  the  height  of  the 
Cold  War,  as  oppressive  as  they  were  during 
the  days  of  Stalin. 

But  Is  Alexander  Dubcek  a  free  man,  at 
liberty  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and  de- 
termine his  own  actions? 

Is  Czechoslovakia  a  free  nation?  _ 

The  "no"  was  spelled  out  in  the  streets  of 
Prague  in  the  imprint  of  tank  treads. 

Today  begins  Captive  Nations  Week,  1970. 
It  is  25  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

It  Is  a  fitting  time  for  us  all  to  give  the 
occasion  more  than  the  passing  thought  we 
generally  give  It. 

It  is  a  fitting  time,  too,  In  this  country 
where  the  freest  Imaginable  debate  washes 
the  land  and  where  dissent  and  dissenters 
come  In  ever}-  hue  and  stripe,  for  those  who 
cry  "repression"  to  think  again  about  what 
repression  really  Is. 

Only  an  America  based  on  liberty  and 
freedom,  as  the  champion  of  the  free 
world,  will  serve  as  the  obstruction  to  the 
spread  of  despotism  and  intolerance  of 
the  Communist  world.  Let  all  captive 
people  take  heart  in  viewing  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  Let  America  redis- 
cover the  preciousness  of  freedom  by  ob- 
serving the  hunger  for  it  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  captive  people  who  treas- 
ure so  deeply  what  we  sometimes  take 
so  lightly. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
eight  captive  nations  In  Europe,  plus 
some  18,000.000  captive  Germans  in  East 
Germany.  Together  their  total  popula- 
tion numbers  about  100.000.000.  These 
nations  occupy  the  eastern  borderlands 
of  Europe,  extending  from  the  Baltics  in 
the  north  to  the  Balkans  in  the  south. 
In  the  past  these  peoples  enjoyed  vary- 
ing degrees  of  freedom;  they  all  fought 
hard  to  win  or  maintain  independence. 
Some  of  them  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
fight,  but  they  kept  it  up,  until  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War,  and  then  they 
regained  their  freedom. 

Thenceforth  for  about  two  decades 
they  maintained  a  precarious  independ- 
ence, until  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n.  During  the  war  they  lost  much  of 
their  worldly  possessions,  but  they  lived 
on  the  hope  that  in  the  end  their  cause 
would  win  out  and  they  would  be  free. 
Unhappily,  no  sooner  was  the  end  of 
the  war  in  sight,  than  "Lady  Luck"  seem 
to  have  deserted  these  peoples.  The  So- 
viet Union  and  its  Communist  leaders 
were  determined  to  capture  them  and 
make  them  Soviet  satellites.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Communists  were  allowed  to 
carry  out  their  evil  designs  against  these 
nations.  Before  the  statesmen  of  the 
West  were  aware  of  the  full  import  of 
what  was  happening,  very  early  in  the 
postwar  years,  most  of  these  nations  were 
completely  sealed  off  from  the  free  world 
by  the  Iron  Curtain  Imposed  between 
East  and  West  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  Western 
statesmen,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  have  done  everything 
within  their  limited  power  to  better  the 
lot  of  these  nations,  hoping  to  bring 


about  their  eventual  liberation.  How- 
ever, all  eiTorts  made  to  tliis  end  have 
failed  to  produce  significant  results.  On 
the  occasion  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
we  all  hope  and  pray  that  some  way 
may  yet  be  found  whereby  these  peoples 
can  regain  their  independence  and  live 
in  peace  with  freedom. 

Mr.  NEDZI,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Uth  an- 
nual observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
mind ourselves  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica that  we  have  a  continuing  obligation 
not  to  forget  those  lands  and  people 
who  are  not  free. 

By  this  action  we  emphasize  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  all  peoples  and 
we  speak  for  the  concept  of  individual 
expression  and  fulfillment. 

In  my  judgment,  thoughtful  legisla- 
tors should  turn  from  time  to  time 
to  former  President  Harry  Truman's 
message  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
March  12.  1947.  His  words  signaled  the 
beginning  of  the  Truman  doctrine: 

At  the  present  moment  In  world  history, 
nearly  every  nation  must  choose  between 
alternate  ways  of  life.   .   .   . 

One  way  of  life  Is  based  upon  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  Is  distinguished  by  free 
Institutions,  representative  government,  free 
elections,  guarantees  of  Individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  freedom 
from  political  oppression. 

The  second  way  of  life  Is  based  upon  the 
win  of  a  minority,  forcibly  Imposed  upon 
the  majorltv.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  op- 
pression, a  controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed 
elections,  and  a  suppression  of  personal 
freedoms. 

When  we  speak  of  the  free  world,  we 
realize  that  it  includes  nations  which  are 
not  really  free.  Certainly  the  dictator- 
ships of  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Spain 
should  be  a  stain  on  the  conscience  of  the 
West. 

On  the  whole,  nevertheless,  the  leading 
nations  of  the  free  world  are  parlia- 
mentary democracies,  with  respect  for 
individual  liberties  and  with  constitu- 
tional restraints. 

During  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
more  than  60  new  nations  have  been 
born,  nations  which  previously  have  not 
existed  except  in  some  subordinate  form 
as  colonies,  as  tribes,  as  protectorates. 
Certainly,  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  are  just  as  entitled, 
if  not  more  so.  to  genuine  sovereignty,  yet 
over  100  milUon  Europeans  live  under  an 
alien  rule  imposed  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
It  is  a  rule  which  they  would  not  have 
chosen  through  a  free  vote. 

Their  present  condition  should  not  be 
regarded  and  cannot  be  accepted  as 
permanent  and  imalterable.  In  the  long 
run  the  great  moving  force  in  the  world 
must  be  humanity's  craving  for  freedom, 
for  opportimity.  and  for  a  just  share  of 
the  blessings  of  life. 

Police  states  are  incompatible  with  this 
spirit  and  in  the  long  run  will  not  endure. 

With  this  observance.  Congress  re- 
states its  own  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
national  independence  and  the  personal 
freedoms  which  were  at  the  heart  of  our 
own  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  world  look  to  the  United  States 
for  direction  and  leadership  in  the 
struggle  against  world  commimism.  Now. 


during  Captive  Nations  Week,  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  Americans  to 
reaffirm  the  postive  blessing  of  liberty 
and  to  reexamine  the  sad  plight  of  those 
who  must  live  where  this  blessing  is 
absent. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  people  live, 
but  not  in  freedom.  Their  basic  needs 
are  cared  for,  but  they  have  no  rights 
as  individuals.  Their  freedom  to  choose 
their  own  government,  to  say  what  they 
want  and  to  print  what  they  choose  is 
nonexistent.  The  rights  of  the  people 
have  been  abrogated  by  the  Communist 
leadership  of  their  respective  countries. 
But  their  struggle  for  freedom  has 
never  stopped.  Over  a  long  period,  vari- 
ous captive  peoples  have  attempted  to 
gain  freedom  from  their  Communist 
overlords.  During  particularly  stressful 
times,  their  pent-up  anger  at  tyrannical 
Commimist  rule  has  erupted  in  rebellion, 
sometimes  openly,  sometimes  through 
silent  resistance.  Some  would  suggest 
that  their  efforts  have  led  only  to  greater 
suppression — as  with  the  Czechs  and 
Hungarians.  But  this  is  a  superficial 
view,  for  inside  each  individual  who  took 
part,  there  remains  a  biuning  desire  for 
freedom.  It  is  profound  truth  that  the 
love  of  freedom  and  democracy  can 
never  be  wholly  suppressed. 

Aside  from  oiu"  shared  ideals,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  well  as  all 
who  live  in  the  Free  World  have  special 
reason  to  encourage  the  continued  aspi- 
rations of  captive  peoples  for  freedoiri 
and  national  self-determination. 

The  Communist  bloc  Is  continually  at- 
tempting to  expand  into  regions  where 
it  has  never  been  before.  Wherever  there 
are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  situation,  the  Communists  at- 
tempt to  gain  a  foothold.  Through  sub- 
version, coercion  and  sabotage,  the 
Communists  infiltrate,  fomenting  hatred 
for  free  institutions  and  nations.  The 
peoples  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
those  on  the  Asian  mainland  as  well  as 
those  in  Cuba  have  discovered  with  hor- 
ror the  pitiless  meaning  of  a  Communist 
takeover.  They  have  been  enslaved.  So 
a  strong  deterrent  to  the  Communist 
threat  is  necessary  and  vital.  The  United 
States  is  proud  to  be  part  of  this  deter- 
rence. The  people  of  the  captive  nations 
must  know  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
not  forgotten  them  or  abandoned  them. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  a  time  of  sober  reflection. 
a  time  when  freedom  and  liberty  take  on 
added  meaning,  a  time  when  the  im- 
perfections of  this  Nation  pale  in  com- 
parison to  the  indignities  suffered  by 
millions  in  other  lands. 

The  plight  of  our  fellow  men  in  cap- 
tive nations  is  forgotten  all  too  often  In 
these  chaotic  times.  How  loudly  we  com- 
plain about  our  own  problems;  how  sel- 
dom we  compare  what  we  have  with  what 
others  would  give  anything  to  have. 

As  we  tell  these  millions  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten,  at  the  same  time  we 
should  urge — 

Those  in  this  country  who  take  inde- 
pendence for  granted  to  think  of  others 
who  have  never  known  it; 

Those  who  use  the  concept  of  freedom 
for  narrow  political  purposes  to  realize 
that  freedom  is  the  humanitarian  goal 
of  every  man  and  woman  on  this  planet, 
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Those  who  criticize  peaceful  dissent 
to  realize  that  it  is  one  of  our  most  sacred 
rights  as  free  men; 

Those  who  abuse  the  right  of  dissent 
to  ponder  the  fate  of  peaceful  dissenters 
in  Communist  coimtries ; 

Those  who  attack  the  mass  media  to 
compare  our  concept  of  a  free  press  with 
the  use  of  the  press  in  Communist  na- 
tions as  a  propaganda  tool  of  the  state; 

Those  who  condemn  the  size  and  power 
of  our  Government  to  remember  that  in 
America  the  state  serves  the  people  while 
in  Communist  nations  the  people  serve 
the  state ; 

Those  who  call  our  society  "racist"  to 
consider  the  treatment  of  Jews  and  other 
minority  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union ; 

Those  who  criticize  our  electoral 
process  to  remember  that  no  Communist 
regime  has  ever  come  to  power  in  a  free 
and  open  election ;  and 

Those  who  would  scrap  our  Bill  of 
Rights  to  remind  themselves  that  this 
document  is  a  beacon  of  hope  to  millions 
of  captive  people. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  a  time  for  reaffirmation  by  all 
Americans  of  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded.  The  light  of 
freedom  is  watched  by  millions  of  people 
in  captive  nations,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  us 
not,  through  anarchy  or  repression,  ex- 
tinguish that  flame. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
has  enjoyed  freedom  from  foreign  domi- 
nation for  nearly  200  years.  During  that 
course  of  time,  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion tends  to  forget  a  little  bit  more  what 
it  would  mean  if  this  country  were  domi- 
nated by  a  government  or  power  over 
which  the  people  had  no  control. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  it  would 
do  well  for  each  of  us  to  reflect  on  the 
terrible  plight  of  the  many  millions  of 
people  caught  in  the  Iron  vise  of  com- 
munism. Those  people  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  parts  of  Asia,  and  Cuba,  are 
unable  to  go  out  out  in  the  streets  and 
demonstrate  for  a  cause  unpopular  with 
their  government.  Yet  how  often  do  those 
who  condemn  our  Grovemment  from  the 
streets  realize  the  precious  freedom  they 
hold? 

Those  people  imprisoned  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  cannot  just  step  across  the 
border  or  flee  to  another  country  when 
an  unpopular  service  is  demanded  of 
them.  Yet  how  often  do  those  who  cross 
easily  into  Canada  or  run  to  Sweden 
think  about  the  freedom  their  country 
has  given  them  in  permitting  such  an 
evasion? 

Those  people  in  the  Ukraine,  in  Lithu- 
ania, in  Czechoslovakia,  in  North  Viet- 
nam, in  North  Korea,  in  Red  China,  in 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  cov- 
ered by  the  black  cloak  of  Communist 
domination,  know  the  freedoms  we  here 
In  America  enjoy.  They  know  what  it 
means  to  be  able  to  choose  freely  those 
who  govern.  They  know,  because  when 
freedom  is  gone,  its  memory  bums  ever 
in  the  minds  of  the  oppressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  wonder  how  many 
times  those  people  in  the  captive  na- 
tions must  think  of  the  freedoms  we  en- 
joy here  in  this  country? 

This  annual  reminder  that  some  na- 
tions still  are  denied  the  freedoms  we  en- 
joy should  help  us  fortify  ourselves  to 


continue  the  fight  against  oppression  and 
domination  everywhere.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Lord  rewarded  only  those 
whose  Ught  shone  forth,  and  punished 
those  who  slept  in  the  darkness.  Should 
the  United  States  of  America  fail  to  keep 
the  lamp  of  freedom  Ut,  the  world  will  be 
cured  with  the  darkness  of  Conununist 
domination.  Let  us  never  forget  that. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  we  should  set 
aside  this  time  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  commemorate  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  partici- 
pate with  my  colleagues  from  lUlnols 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  and  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  in  observing  the  11th  anni- 
versary of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Nor- 
mally an  anniversary  is  a  time  of  joy  and 
happiness,  but  such  is  not  the  case  this 
week.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help  but  feel 
deeply  troubled  as  we  take  special  note 
of  the  more  than  two  dozen  nations 
which  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
repressive  forces  of  communism  during 
the  last  50  years.  It  is  sad,  but  true,  that 
massive  areas  of  the  globe  are  today  de- 
nied the  joys  of  freedom  and  liberty  by  a 
political  and  ideological  system  which 
they  did  not  want  and  adamantly  refuse 
to  accept. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  a  free  country  there  is  much 
clamor  with  httle  suffering,  while  in  a 
despotic  state,  there  is  little  complain- 
ing, but  much  grievance.  Certainly  out 
situation  today  provides  a  iierfect  illus- 
tration of  this  poignant  Irony.  In  the  free 
countries  of  the  world  there  is  constant 
discussion  and  frequent  dissent,  a  right 
which  most  of  us  have  come  to  take  for 
granted.  Sadly,  though  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  the  world  long  for  this  same  priv- 
ilege and  would  value  it  as  the  greatest 
of  treasures,  they  are  refused  even  the 
tiniest  shred  of  freedom  by  their  Com- 
munist masters.  These  forces,  with  a 
ruthlessness  and  cruelty  which  is  all  but 
beyond  comprehension,  have  thus  far 
made  the  citizens  of  27  nations  virtual 
prisoners  In  their  own  lands. 

No  compassionate  human  being  can 
help  but  feel  both  outrage  and  shame  at 
this  shocking  exhibition  of  inhumanity. 

These  lands  of  great  pride  and  proud 
heritage  have  had  imposed  on  them  re- 
gimes so  grotesque  and  vicious  as  to  deny 
them  their  history  and  efface  their  cul- 
ture. Religious  traditions  which  span  the 
course  of  centuries  have  been  forcibly 
abolished,  and  those  who  dare  challenge 
the  edicts  of  the  Kremlin  bosses  become 
the  object  of  unceasing  persecution.  In- 
dividual liberty  is  stifled,  for  the  Com- 
munists know  they  could  not  survive  the 
unfettered  political  activity  of  free  men. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Communist  juggernaut,  people  of  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world  have  never 
ceased  in  their  struggle  to  regain  their 
freedom.  This  resistance  to  tyrannj'. 
widespread  but  most  spectacular  in  such 
states  as  Poland  and  Hungary,  has  been 
as  heroic  as  its  brutal  and  bloody  sup- 
pression has  been  odious.  Less  than  2 
years  ago  the  free  world  watched  with 
hope  and  anxiety  as  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  attempted  to  pursue  an 
enlightened  policy  of  greater  freedom 
and  respect  for  its  citizens.  Regretfully. 


we  were  soon  gasping  in  horror  at  the 
sight  of  Russian  troops  invading  thla 
proud  coimtry  and  crushing  its  quest  for 
liberty  for  the  second  time  in  the  past 
20  years.  Here  the  true  colors  of  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  leaders  were  revealed  for  all 
to  see.  Like  their  predecessors,  they  too 
have  shown  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
any  form  of  Individual  freedom,  and  if 
a  captive  nation  seeks  to  denate  from 
this  edict,  no  force  will  be  spared  in 
bringing  it  quickly  back  into  line,  let 
us  not  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  27 
nations  are  enough  to  satiate  the  greed 
and  fulfill  the  desire  of  the  Communists. 
No  limited  sphere  of  influence  will  satis- 
fy them.  World  domination  continues 
to  be  their  goal.  It  is  not  consolidation 
they  seek,  but  expansion — into  South- 
east Asia,  the  Middle  East.  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  more  ap- 
propriate time  for  renewing  our  total 
commitment  to  the  principle  that  the 
people  of  every  nation,  big  or  small,  rich 
or  poor,  weak  or  powerful,  are  entitled 
to  establish  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing.  Let  us  remind  the  Kremlin 
leaders  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  their 
intentions  and  equally  determined  that 
they  will  not  succeed.  To  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations,  we  express  both  our 
sympathy,  and  our  admiration  for  the 
tremendous  courage  they  have  shown. 
Their  gallant  fight  for  freedom,  regard- 
less of  the  physical  might  and  total  ruth- 
lessness of  their  captors,  is  a  lesson  for 
us  all.  We  confidently  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  these  lands  will  once  again 
know  the  joys  of  independence.  Though 
the  Communists  have  said  that  they 
will  bury  us,  every  day  that  they  con- 
tinue the  enslavement  of  millions  of 
people  with  their  oppressive  doctrine, 
they  are  also  digging  their  own  graves. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
week  that  we  Americans  have  designated 
to  give  pubhc  recognition  to  the  plight 
of  the  millions  who  suffer  under  the  dom- 
ination of  communism  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  now  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
While  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  do  this, 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  attitude  of 
our  Nation  today  that  we  must  reserve  1 
week  out  of  the  year  to  do  so. 

Surely  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe,  of  mainland  China  and 
much  of  Southeast  Asia,  parts  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa,  and  of  Cuba — so 
near  our  own  borders — labor  under  the 
yoke  imposed  by  foreign  oppression  Is 
not  something  we  can  ignore  for  51 
weeks  of  the  year. 

Surely  the  postwar  takeover  of  East- 
ei-n  Europe  by  the  Soviets,  and  the  bloody 
destruction  of  freedom  in  those  nations, 
is  something  we  cannot  forget  for  all  but 
1  week  of  the  year. 

Surely  our  memory  of  the  Soviet 
"butchers  of  Budapest"  is  too  strong  to 
disregard  for  51  weeks  out  of  52. 

Surely  the  Russian  subjugation  of 
Czechoslovakia  only  2  short  years  ago  Is 
not  something  to  be  criticized  only  1 
week  of  the  year. 

Surely  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are 
even  now  making  further  inroads  into 
the  Middle  East — arming  Egypt  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  making  of  that  nation 
another  satellite — is  worthy  of  our  year- 
round  attention. 
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Surely  that  island  satellite,  90  short 
miles  from  the  State  of  Florida,  must  be 
considered  more  regularly  than  once  a 
year. 

Surely  it  can  be  seen — and  can  be  seen 
at  any  time,  not  merely  during  the  third 
week  of  July — that  the  Communist  pow- 
ers, Russia  and  Red  China,  are  even  now 
seeking  to  expand  their  empires. 

Yet  official  U.S.  policy  dictates  that  one 
week  of  the  year  is  set  aside  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  85  percent  of  the 
Communist  war  effort  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union ; 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  spending  a 
million  dollars  a  day  since  1966  to  subsi- 
dize terrorist  activities  in  South  Amer- 
ica; that  the  Arab  war  effort  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  supported  and  supplemented 
extensively  by  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the 
rest  of  the  year  these  facts  are  ignored  by 
our  policy  as  by  our  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tragic  state  of 
affairs.  Our  callous  disregard  of  the  ex- 
pansionist aims  of  the  Communist  na- 
tions over  the  past  25  years  has  been  as 
critical  an  error  as  our  earlier  disregard 
of  Hitler's  dreams  of  a  "1,000-year 
Reich"  including  all  of  Europe. 

It  is  sadly  without  reason  that  we  dedi- 
cate a  week  to  "freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  all  nations"  when  we  pursue  a 
foreign  policy  whose  only  effect  can  be 
to  perpetuate  the  absence  of  freedom  for 
many  nations.  It  is  sadly  without  reason 
that  so  many  Americans  would  call  a 
halt  to  our  efforts  on  the  one  front  where 
we  have  confronted  the  Communists — in 
Southeast  Asia.  And  it  is  sadly  without 
reason  that  we  refuse  to  assist  another 
Nation  that  stands  alone  against  the 
Communists  on  another  front  of  the  glo- 
bal revolution — in -the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fither  we  as  a  nation  are 
dedicated  to  "freedom  and  indeijendence 
for  all  nations"  or  we  are  not.  We  cannot 
show  that  dedication  1  week  of  the  year 
and  make  it  believable. 

A  century  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
that  this  Nation  could  not  survive  "half 
slave  and  half  free."  Today  the  world's 
size  has  been  reduced  by  rapid  transpor- 
tation and  communications :  Can  we  not 
now  make  the  same  statement  for  the 
world  of  the  20th  century  that  Lincoln 
made  for  the  Nation  of  the  19th? 

If  we  are  to  support  the  oppressed  na- 
tions in  their  struggle  against  the  chains 
of  Communist  tyranny,  we  must  demon- ' 
strate  our  support  the  year  around.  We 
must  commit  ourselves  and  our  national 
policy  to  the  constant  defense  of  freedom 
wherever  it  may  be  under  attack,  to  un- 
remitting opposition  to  the  expansion  of 
Communist  domination,  and  to  the  eter- 
nal vigilance  that  has  preserved,  to  date, 
our  own  freedom  against  the  usurpers  of 
the  liberty  of  other  lands.  Only  if  we  find 
the  courage  to  do  so  will  Captive  Nations 
Week  be  truly  meaningful. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  marks  the  12th  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  It 
is  only  fitting  that,  In  the  light  of  our 
i"ecent  celebration  of  our  194th  year  of 
Independence  and  the  Honor  America 
Day  events  that  ensued,  we  should  take 
this  time  to  reflect  on  the  struggles  of 
over  one-third  of  the  earth's  population 
who  are  living  in  the  "captive  nations." 


In  this  time  of  domestic  turmoil  and 
trouble  it  is  easy  to  forget  and  take  for 
granted  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  Amer- 
ica. These  people  do  not  know  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  the  right  to  stand  up 
for  their  beliefs  tliat  we  exercise  so  freely. 
They  yearn  for  the  time  when  they,  too, 
will  be  able  to  live  Ln  a  country  where 
human  dignity  is  a  reality  and  not  a 
dream  far  removed.  There  is  no  dignity 
in  totalitarianism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a  week  of  cele- 
bration. It  is,  rather,  a  week  in  which  we 
as  Americans  must  remember  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility. Our  national  heritage  and 
history  make  us  an  example  in  the  free 
world.  We  are  looked  to  for  leadership 
and  guidance  in  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy. We  must  let  these  people  know  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them  and  that  we 
are  bound  to  those  who  are  struggling 
for  their  freedom — it  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  we  were  fighting  for  these  same  basic 
rights  and  goals. 

This  Is  a  time  for  renewing  our  commit- 
ment to  the  rights  of  self-determination, 
national  freedom  and  individual  dignity. 
These  people  have  sustained  their  faith 
in  their  heritape  and  hope  for  the  future 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds;  although 
they  have  lost  their  freedom,  they  have 
not  lost  the  hope  or  desire  for  it.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  and  all  the  people 
of  the  free  world  in  assuring  those  in 
the  captive  nations  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten.  We  will  continue  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  working  for  world  free- 
dom and  world  peace. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  as  we  observe  Captive  Nations  Week, 
it  Is  appropriate  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  enslaved  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

This  year,  the  observance  takes  on  a 
special  significance  because  it  is  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II.  With  the  passing  of  time,  no 
just  lasting  solution  for  the  people  living 
lander  Communist  domination  was  ac- 
complished. Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  have  and  are 
attempting  to  alleviate  their  burden 
either  by  repelling  aggression,  aiding 
economically  or  "building  bridges"  with 
programs  encouraging  mutual  coopera- 
tion. It  is  our  sincere  hope  to  therefore 
hasten  the  process  of  loosening  the  bonds 
of  Communist  domination. 

The  eyes  of  the  enslaved  particularly 
look  to  the  United  States  as  their  hope. 
Our  position  as  champion  of  democracy 
reaflBrms  our  responsibilit>'  to  help  these 
captive  people  achieve  their  freedom, 
self-determination,  and  inherent  human 
dignity. 

As  we  look  back,  however,  acknowledg- 
ing our  accomplishments  and  grateful 
for  the  gains  we  have  made  in  these 
areas,  our  energy  must  be  directed  to- 
ward the  future — to  bring  a  fulfillment 
of  hope  with  renewed  effort  toward  in- 
dependence for  the  captive  peoples.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  with  a  strong 
reafiBrmation  of  American  support  to  the 
universal  application  of  human  rights 
and  self-detei-mination.  Surely,  as  long 
as  these  natural  rights  are  denied  or 
limited  and  justice  Is  trampled  upon  any- 
where in  the  world,  our  own  independ- 
ence is  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  concern  must  be  for 


the  future.  It  is  this  vein  of  rededication 
to  a  just  cause  that  will  give  meaning  to 
the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
With  this  sincere  effort  pursued  by  all 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  era  for  peace 
and  freedom  will  be  assured. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  our  colleagues  and 
other  lovers  of  freedom  through  the 
world  in  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week,  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  1959. 

In  1970,  Captive  Nations  Week  gains 
special  significance  as  this  is  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n  in  Europe.  Despite  the  years,  no 
permanent  and  just  solution  has  yet 
been  found  for  the  problems  of  East- 
Central  Europe  resulting  from  the  war. 

The  tragic  events  in  Czechoslovakia 
from  the  night  of  August  20.  1968,  to  the 
present  reveal  just  how  far  from  a  just 
solution  we  are.  For  a  long  period  ending 
in  200  dramatic  days,  the  liberals  had  at- 
tempted to  follow  a  course  of  increasing 
freedom  of  action  for  the  Czechoslovak 
people.  The  Soviet  pattern  of  conformity 
and  strict  centralized  control  in  Eastern 
Europe  appeared  to  have  been  altered. 
The  Russian  response  to  this  introduc- 
tion of  a  breath  of  freedom  was  troops 
and  tanks.  The  leaders  of  this  hberation 
were  swiftly  removed.  Alexander  Dub- 
cek's  recent  expulsion  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  marks  the  final  tragedy  of 
Soviet  oppression. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  remember  that  tanks  cannot 
crush  ideals.  During  this  week,  Ameri- 
cans express  their  common  bonds  with 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations,  bonds 
which  have  existed  throughout  the 
years.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
right  of  self-determination  is  the  foim- 
dation  on  which  all  other  rights  rest.  If 
self-determination  is  denied,  no  other 
right  is  secure.  All  Americans  support 
the  right  of  the  captive  nations  to  de- 
cide their  own  destinies.  Today  millions 
of  people  live  in  nations  under  Commu- 
nist domination  where  they  are  denied 
the  basic  individual  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  free  assembly.  We  who 
enjoy  those  rights  must  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  pursue  freedom  and  jus- 
tice for  all  peoples. 

It  Is  particularly  important  during  this 
week  so  close  to  our  own  celebration  of 
independence  that  we  publicly  proclaim 
our  continued  support  for  the  just  aspi- 
rations of  these  courageous  peoples.  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
illegal  and  unjustified.  Through  this  res- 
olution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
457,  and  other  actions,  we  must  firmly 
express  our  support  for  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  all  nations,  large  or 
small,  weak  or  strong. 

The  plight  of  the  captive  nations  must 
be  kept  in  world  consciousness.  Free  peo- 
ple must  not  surrender  their  commit- 
ment to  the  freedom-loving  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  The  fundamental 
rights  of  man.  so  admirably  articulated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations  and  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution must  be  restored  and  protected. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years  ago 
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tilts  May  the  war  in  Europe  came  to  an 
end  But  the  hopes  and  expectations 
that  rose  in  the  wake  of  victory  have  yet 
to  be  realized  for  the  over  100  million 
people  living  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czech- 
oslovakia. Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania.  For 
them,  the  yoke  of  Nazi  oppression  simply 
has  been  replaced  by  Soviet  domination. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  ruled  the  destinies  of  these  nine  na- 
tions. At  the  close  of  World  War  II  the 
Russians  pledged  to  restore  freedom  and 
Independence  to  East  and  Central  Eu- 
rope. Instead,  they  brutally  seized  con- 
trol of  their  governments  and  installed 
harsh  totalitarian  regimes  that  have 
long  denied  the  people  their  basic  right 
to  self-determination. 

Of  course,  this  enslavement  has  not 
gone  unchallenged.  The  true  sentiments 
of  the  people  toward  their  Communist 
overlords  were  vividly  brought  forth  dur- 
ing the  1956  Polish  October,  the  Hungar- 
ian Revolution  of  the  same  year,  and  2 
years  ago  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  each  in- 
stance only  strong  Soviet  intervention — 
arbitrary  invasion  and  occupation  by  So- 
viet troops  in  the  cases  of  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia — prevented  the  collapse 
of  the  Commmiist  regimes. 

To  help  dramatize  the  cruel  plight  of 
captive  people  in  East  and  Central 
Europe,  Congress  in  June  of  1959  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  dedicating 
the  third  week  of  each  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Over  the  past  11  years 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  John- 
son, and  Nixon  have  called  upon  all 
Americans  to  initiate  or  join  in  appro- 
priate observations.  This  day,  we  in  Con- 
gress wish  to  express  our  solidarity  with 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  these  proud 
and  once  independent  nations,  and  to  let 
them  know  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in 
October  1956  that  the  gallant  people  of 
Hungary  spent  5  heroic  days  driving 
their  tyrannical  oppressors  from  their 
homeland.  During  those  5  days,  young 
men,  women,  aged  grandmothers,  entire 
families,  fought  together  to  break  the 
bounds  of  brutality  imposed  on  them  by 
the  puppet  government  installed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Within  hours  after  these  courageous 
people  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Red 
blanket  that  covered  them,  the  Soviet 
Union  sent  her  armies  to  crush  those 
who  so  dearly  fought  for  Uberty  and  the 
dream  of  a  coming  freedom.  In  only  a 
short  time,  all  that  had  been  accom- 
plished in  those  5  days  was  utterly  anni- 
hilated by  the  invading  armies.  The 
dream  of  freedom  was  shattered,  torn 
down  and  wiped  away,  as  was  the 
dreamer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  occupa- 
tion that  was  imposed  on  Hungary  is 
nothing  new.  Occupation  was  also  im- 
posed on  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Poland.  Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia,  North  Korea,  East  Ger- 
many, Mainland  China,  Tibet,  North 
Vietnam,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Byelo- 
russia, Cossackia,  Georgia,  Idel-Ural. 
North  Caucasia.  Ukraine,  Mongolia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Cuba. 

These  are  the  captive  nations  of  the 


world.  These  are  the  nations  under  the 
iron-fist   rule   of   communism. 

One  would  think  that  these  enslaved 
peoples  would  give  up  all  hopes  of  free- 
dom after  the  experiences  of  the  past. 
Not  so,  because  today  we  find  Kuznet- 
zov,  the  writer,  and  the  daughter  of 
Stalin,  from  Mother  Russia  itself,  de- 
nouncing the  Red  tyrarmy.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  a  greater  and  greater  recur- 
rence of  unrest  among  all  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  natioris. 

Communism  seeks  to  dominate  the  en- 
tire world.  Unrest  at  home  inhibits  their 
expansion  plans  abroad. 

Today  as  we  observe  the  11th  anniver- 
sary of  Captive  Nations  Week,  created  by 
Public  Law  86-90,  of  which  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor,  let  us  keep  in  mind  two  points 
of  the  first  Captive  Nations  Week  res- 
olution passed  by  both  houses  of  this 
Congress  in  1959.  which  declared: 

It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 
U.S.  that  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  these 
conquered  natlona  should  be  steadfastly  kept 
alive;  and  .  .  .  the  desire  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  submerged  nations  constitutes  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the  best 
hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel,  that  now  is  the 
time  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
political  and  ideological  offensive  in  this 
area  concerning  these  captive  nations. 
We  have  seen  in  this  decade  how  we  have 
struggled  to  end  further  expansion  of  the 
Communist  empire.  Now  we  need  to  ex- 
pand our  efforts  to  bring  freedom  to  cap- 
tive nations. 

In  a  period  of  our  history  when  the 
reasons  for  the  Russian  reinvasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
many— a  helping  U.S.  hand  can  make 
the  difference  between  success  or  failure 
of  these  nations  struggliiig  for  freedom. 

As  we  face  up  to  the  challenge  of  free- 
dom in  celebrating  this  Captive  Nations 
Week,  I  ask  you  all  to  remember  the 
words  of  Rev.  Richard  Wurmbrand,  head 
of  the  Hungarian  underground  church 
when  he  declared: 

America  Is  the  repository  of  hope  for  the 
millions  of  people  held  captive  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  never  turn  our 
backs  on  these  faithful  people. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  once  again  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  86-90,  esUblishing  the  third 
week  in  July  each  year  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Tlie  late  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  was  the  first  Chief  Exec- 
utive to  issue  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect. 

Each  year  Captive  Nations  Week  has 
provided  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the 
American  people  to  show  their  solidarity 
with  their  captive  brethren  in  East  and 
Central  Europe.  Nationwide  observances 
preceded  by  Captive  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamations by  the  President  and  by  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  of  many  States  and 
cities,  offer  Americans  a  traditional  ve- 
hicle for  manifesting  their  continued 
concern  with  the  plight  of  the  100  mil- 


lion East  and  Central  Europeans  imder 
Comftiunist  rule. 

This  year's  observance  takes  on  a  ."spe- 
cial significance  because  it  comes  a  few- 
months  after  one  of  the  most  poignant 
anniversaries  of  our  time.  Twenty-five 
vears  ago  this  May  the  war  in  Europe 
came  to  an  end,  but  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations that  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
hard-won  victory  have  yet  to  be  fully 
realized.  For  the  people  in  East  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  in  those  countries  Nazi  dom- 
ination was  replaced  by  a  harsh  and  re- 
pressive Communist  rule. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  right 
of  self-determination  is  the  foimdation 
on  which  all  other  rights  rest.  If  self- 
determination  is  denied,  no  other  right 
is  secure.  Yet  there  are  millons  of  peo- 
ple today  who  are  forced  to  live  in  na- 
tions under  Communist  domination 
where  the  basic  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  free  assembly  are  held  in 
utter  contempt. 

1  know  I  speak  for  many  in  my  own 
State  of  Illinois  whose  ancestral  home- 
land is  in  one  of  the  captive  nations  and 
who  continue  to  pray  that  liberty  will 
soon  be  restored  to  these  gallant  and 
long-suffering  people.  I  know,  too,  that 
I  speak  for  many  Americans  of  all  na- 
tionalities who  share  this  same  dream. 

I  am  proud  to  join  wth  the  voices  of 
the  free  world  in  rededicating  ourselves 
in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  for  all  peo- 
ples. Our  words  and  deeds  must  continue 
so  that  we  can  soon  realize  a  day  of  true 
world  freedom.  I  have  faith  that  one 
day  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
will  once  again  be  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
saddest,  most  shocking,  and  tragic  lega- 
cies of  the  last  war  is  the  fate  of  captive 
nations  in  Europe.  This  tragedy  was 
brought  about  by  the  coldly  calculating 
and  treacherous  pohcy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  the  result  of  that  policy— the 
policy  of  Soviet  colonialism  and  exploita- 
tion of  peoples  in  other  lands — about  one- 
third  of  Europe's  land  area  and  cloce  to 
one-third  of  its  population  have  become 
imprisoned  in  northern,  central,  and 
southeastern  Europe,  behind  the  Soviet- 
imposed  Iron  Curtain.  These  peoples  con- 
stitute today's  captive  nations  of  Europe. 

There  are  nine  captive  nations  in 
Europe.  Poland  with  its  30  milhon  popu- 
lation is  the  largest  and.  of  course,  the 
most  important  among  them.  The  sturdy 
and  stouthearted  Poles  are  not  reconciled 
with  their  present  lot,  and  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  Communist  regime 
which  rules  in  Poland.  Short  of  open  re- 
bellion against  their  Moscow-directed 
oppressors,  they  have  been  struggling  for 
their  freedom  from  Communist  tyranny. 

That  is  true  in  the  case  of  other  captive 
nations.  They  all  are  struggling  to  shatter 
the  chains  which  hold  them  bound  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  their  efforts  have  not 
been  successful.  The  fate  of  Hungary  in 
the  uprising  in  1956  Is  still  fresh  in  their 
memory,  and  tliey  do  not  want  to  share 
the  sad  fate  of  unhappy  Hungarian  vic- 
tims of  that  uprising.  The  Baltic  peoples 
and  the  Czechoslovaks.  Bulgarians,  and 
Rumanians  know  that  they  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they  also 
know  that  they  themselves  alone  cannot 
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change  their  political  lot.  Instead  they 
look  forward  to  the  working  of  peaceful 
means,  to  diplomatic  negotiations  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, by  which  they  hope  for  the  lessen- 
ing of  tensions,  the  improvement  of 
international  relations,  and  the  eventual 
betterment  of  their  lot  under  free  and 
democratic  governments.  Let  us  all  hope 
on  this  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  these  efforts  through  peaceful 
means  will  succeed  and  that  these  cap- 
tive nations  will  soon  regain  their  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  12th 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  held  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  17  other  free  nations  during  Jiily  12- 
18, 1970.  This  is  indeed  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity for  freedom-loving  people  and  de- 
fenders of  fundamental  human  rights  to 
show  their  solidarity  with  their  captive 
brethren  in  East  and  Central  Europe,  and 
to  manifest  their  continued  concern  with 
the  plight  of  the  100  million  people  un- 
der Communist  rule. 

The  observance  is  especially  significant 
in  1970,  since  this  year  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II  in  Europe.  The  problems  which 
appeared  in  East-Central  Europe  as  a 
result  of  the  war  are  still  present  and  no 
permanent,  just  solution  has  yet  been 
found.  By  the  use  of  force,  millions  of 
people  are  limited  or  denied  basic  human 
rights  and  the  opportunity  for  national 
self-determination. 

Public  Law  86-90  defined  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  in  the  following 
words : 

The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Communist 
Russia  have  led,  through  direct  or  Indirect 
aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  na- 
tional Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East 
Oermany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia. Azerbaijan,  Oeorgia.  North  Korea. 
Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turke- 
stan. North  Vietnam,  and  others. 

We  deplore  such  repression  and  are 
shocked  that  the  God-given  right  of  free- 
dom is  withheld  from  so  many  people  by 
the  will  of  a  few. 

We  refuse  to  accept  a  sense  of  Inevita- 
bility that  regimes  will  continue  to  be 
imposed  upon  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  tyranny. 

We  must  continue  to  make  known  our 
deep  concern  for  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings of  the  captive  nations  and  make  this 
message  known  to  the  captive  world.  This 
message  should  not  be  limited  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  but 
should  continue  until  the  yearning  for 
freedom  and  love  of  liberty  within  the 
hearts  of  the  enslaved  peoples  ultimately 
prevails. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  promote 
the  basic  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  of  all  people — neighbors,  co- 
workers and  countrymen — and  not  sim- 
ply to  mouth  these  rights  on  special  oc- 
casions. 

While  also  being  mindful  of  the  sup- 
pression of  millions  in  other  countries 
and  proving  to  them  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten,  we  must  be  mindfial  of 
our  own  freedom  and  independence  and 


realize  that  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans to  aid  in  informing  the  captured 
people  of  our  support  for  their  desires  of 
national  and  individual  freedom,  not 
only  during  this  week  of  observance,  but 
in  a  continuing  effort  to  recognize  the 
gift  of  freedom  which  we  have  and  to 
promote  It  for  all  people. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  internal  strife,  we  tend  to  be- 
come too  caught  up  in  our  own  affairs 
and  therefore  lose  sight  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  that  confronts 
the  free  world  today— the  plight  of  100 
million  subjugated  persons  In  more  than 
two  dozen  captive  nations  under  Com- 
munist domination. 

I  represent  a  district  whose  popula- 
tion is  largely  based  on  people  who  have 
very  close  cultural  and  spiritual  ties 
with  those  in  captive  nations  today.  I, 
therefore,  have  had  a  chance  to  talk 
extensively  with  these  people  and  know 
how  stronnly  they  feel,  and  how  we  all 
should  feel  about  people  who  have  been 
denied  their  inalienable  right  of  free- 
dom. This  is  the  freedom  to  choose  and 
determine  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, their  )wn  means  of  employment, 
and  the  freedom  to  live  their  life  in  un- 
disturbed iieace. 

The  principle  behind  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  to  show  the  world  that  we  sup- 
port the  aspirations  of  those  people  in 
the  Captive  Nations,  and  that  we  ex- 
press solidarity  with  their  hopes  for  a 
restoration  of  freedom.  The  people  in 
these  nations  look  to  us  for  leadership 
in  bringing  about  peace  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  therefore  up  to  us  not  to  fail 
them.  We  must  show  captive  people  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them,  but  instead, 
that  we  are  aware  of  their  tragedy. 

Public  Law  86-90,  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  July  1959.  proclaimed 
that  the  purpose  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  to  gain  "a  warm  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of 
persons  everywhere."  I  hope  that  this 
understanding  and  sympathy  do  not 
fade  at  the  end  of  this  week,  but  rather 
use  this  time  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  difiQcult,  but  not  impossible  task  of 
helping  to  restore  freedom  to  those  who 
have  lost  it  to  tyranny.  Only  by  doing 
so,  can  we  reassert  our  intention  to  work 
for  the  day  when  all  people  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  freedom,  dignity,  and  equal 
justice. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  enter  a  new  decade  and  observe 
the  12th  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we,  as  Americans,  should  continue 
to  strive  to  promote  freedom  and  peace 
throughout  the  world.  When  President 
Eisenhower  proclaimed  Captive  Nations 
Week  12  year.s  ago  he  stated  that  it 
would  be  observed  "uniil  all  captive  na- 
tions were  free  and  independent."  Yet 
today  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  re- 
main under  the  domination  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  are  continually 
struggling  for  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. It  is,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  us  as  a  free  people  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  achieving  free- 
dom, independence,  and  peace  in  this  de- 
cade for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  we  are  observing  the 
12th  annual  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  year  1970  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n 
in  Europe  and,  unfortunately,  over  a  bil- 
lion people  are  still  living  as  captives  of 
Communist  imperialism.  Today,  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  in  sending  a  word  of  encour- 
agement to  all  citizens  of  the  captive  na- 
tions who  still  cherish  the  dream  of  na- 
tional independence  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  We  Americans  enjoy  to 
the  fullest  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, and  it  is  our  desire  that  all  people 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  this 
freedom. 

We  want  to  remind  the  people  of  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  other  captive  nations 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  them.  We 
know  that  their  life  is  not  easy,  and  we 
pray  that  the  future  will  bring  them 
liberation  from  their  shackles.  We  salute 
their  courage,  their  bravery,  their  en- 
durance, and  their  high  ideals. 

The  people  of  the  captive  nations  have 
our  sympathy  and  firm  support  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  happiness. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  n  In 
Europe.  I  wish  to  join  those  who  today 
pause  in  commemoration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  This  observance  was  desig- 
nated 11  years  ago  by  a  resolution  of 
Congress  and  the  subsequent  signing  of 
the  bill  into  law  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Captive  Nations  Week  serves  a  solemn 
reminder  of  the  more  than  100  million 
people  in  over  25  coimtries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  no  longer  exercise  the 
right  of  self-determination  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  their  nations. 

Today  we  should  reflect  on  the  true 
meaning  of  this  loss  of  political  freedom. 
A  loss  which  has  been  estabhshed  and 
perpetuated  by  force  of  Soviet  arms.  A 
loss  which  has  carried  with  it  a  loss  of 
religious  and  economic  freedom  as  well. 
Above  all  we  should  reflect  on  the  tragic 
personal  loss  for  millions  of  people  within 
the  captive  countries  who  were  ripped 
from  their  homes  by  Soviet  terrorists  and 
murdered  or  deported  to  slave  labor 
camps  to  establish  Soviet  pohtical  dom- 
ination. Is  it  possible  to  describe  with 
words  the  personal  losses  and  suffering 
perpetrated  on  these  captive  nations? 

It  is  one  of  the  bitterest  ironies  of 
history  that  World  War  H  should  be 
fought  over  the  right  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple to  exercise  their  basic  right  of  self- 
determination  only  to  find  25  years  later 
that  Poland  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
eastern  European  and  Baltic  countries 
have  become  captive  nations  to  Soviet 
imperialism  as  a  result  of  that  war. 

Today  we  reiterate  our  opposition  to 
the  cruel  Soviet  stranglehold  on  East  and 
Central  Europe.  The  brutal  force  used  by 
Russia  to  crush  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion in  1956  and  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968  demonstrate  the  fragile 
support  of  the  Communist  order  in  the 
captive  nations.  The  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  recognizes  that  the 
desire  for  freedom  that  bums  in  the 
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hearts  of  free  men  everywhere  cannot 
long  be  repressed.  Someday  these  captive 
nations  will  once  again  raise  their  own 
flags  over  free  countries. 

I  stand  today  with  those  who  wish  for 
the  freedom  of  these  captive  nations  and 
work  for  the  dignity  that  is  the  right 
of  free  men  everywhere. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  years  ago 
this  month  the  89  th  Congress  during  the 
administration  of  the  late  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  designated  the  third  week 
in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  This 
year,  from  July  12  through  July  18,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  17  other 
free  nations  will  again  mark  that  anni- 
versary. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Manifesto  of  1970,  this  week's  ob- 
servance falls  just  2  months  after  the 
25th  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  poig- 
nant anniversaries  ever  marked  in  our 
time.  For  it  was  25  years  ago  in  May,  as 
World  War  II  drew  to  a  victorious  close, 
that  the  100  million  people  from  East  and 
Central  Europe  began  to  be  drawn  into 
the  Communist  domination  of  Russia. 
Even  as  these  once  free  and  independent 
people  were  celebrating  their  liberation 
from  the  Nazi  tyraruay.  they  were  being 
absorbed  by  the  Communists. 

Living  in  freedom  we  often  forget  what 
a  priceless  possession  freedom  is,  and  that 
even  as  we  enjoy  our  freedom  much  of 
the  world  still  knows  only  Commimist  op- 
pression. Yet  the  revolts  of  Hungary  and 
Poland  in  1956,  and  more  recently  the 
tragic  crushing  of  liberalizing  movements 
in  Czechoslovakia  remind  us  how  much 
those  people  held  under  Communist  dom- 
ination for  nearly  a  generation  desire 
freedom.  They  show  us  the  sacrifices 
those  brave  people  held  captive  will  make 
to  possess  something  we  take  for  granted. 

Therefore,  this  week-long  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  should  give  us 
all  an  opportunity  to  reaflBrm,  not  only 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  repressed  peo- 
ple, but  give  us  also  the  chance  to  ponder 
the  danger  and  suffering  that  can  occur 
through  freedom's  loss.  Let  us  this  week 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  principle  that 
all  men  should  be  free,  and  strengthen 
our  spirits  with  that  love  for  freedom 
that  has  marked  us  as  a  nation  from  our 
birth. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  July 
of  1959  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  providing  for  the  observation  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  during  the  third 
week  of  July.  This  week  of  July  12-18 
marks  the  twelfth  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  During  this  time  the 
United  States  and  17  other  free  nations 
will  again  demonstrate  their  commit- 
ment to  the  more  than  100  million  peo- 
ple held  captive  by  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
this  time  we  should  recall  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy: 

This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
siutation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one,  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  means, 
seep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Captive  Nations. 

World  War  H  ended  25  years  ago  and 
for  countries  such  as  France,  Belgium, 
and  West  Germany,  the  end  of  the  war 
ment  an  end  to  tyrarmy  and  a  re- 
turn to  freedom.  But  to  Albania.  Bul- 
garia,  Czechoslovakia,   East   Germany, 
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Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia,  the 
end  of  the  war  meant  trading  the  yoke 
of  one  tyranny  for  the  yoke  of  another 
tyranny  even  worse. 

For  the  last  25  years  the  peoples  of 
these  captive  nations  have  lived  without 
the  basic  human  freedoms  we  believe 
in  and  cherish.  The  young  men  and 
women  who  fought  in  that  war  and  who 
hoped  for  a  day  of  freedom  have  seen 
their  children  grow  up  and  have  chil- 
dren of  their  own — without  freedom! 
There  are  no  free  elections  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  news  is  censored,  and  travel  is 
curtailed.  Intellectual,  economic,  and 
private  life  is  controlled  by  the  state. 
And  there  is  police  repression  to  en- 
force the  dictates  of  the  Russian  puppet 
governments. 

The  suppression  in  these  countries  has 
not  gone  imchallenged.  First  Hungary 
and  then  Czechoslovakia  openly  rebelled 
against  the  Russians.  And  in  the  quieter 
drama  of  day  to  day  life  individuals  con- 
tinue to  oppose  repression.  These  peoples 
refuse  to  give  up  their  minds  and  souls 
to  the  Communists.  Radios  are  tuned  to 
the  Western  World.  Writers  secretly  pub- 
lish criticisms  of  the  state.  The  faithful 
continue  to  practice  their  religious  be- 
liefs. There  are  defectors  who  give  up 
home  and  family  and  risk  their  lives  to 
escape. 

The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  "Brezhnev  doctrine"  make  it  quite 
clear  that  Russia  has  no  Intention  of  re- 
laxing its  grip  on  the  captive  nations. 
The  Brezhnev  doctrine  claims  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  any  Socialist  coim- 
try,  and  it  Is  obvious  that  Russian  Im- 
perialism will  be  continued. 

The  United  States  fought  for  freedom 
in  World  War  n,  and  since  the  war  the 
United  States  has  urged  that  the  colonies 
around  the  world  be  given  their  freedom. 
It  is  only  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  sup- 
port the  hope  for  freedom  in  the  captive 
nations. 

In  his  Captive  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamation statement  of  1965.  President 
Johnson  said : 

The  United  States  of  America  has  an  abid- 
ing commitment  to  the  principles  of  inde- 
pendence, personal  liberty,  and  human  dig- 
nity. 

And  each  year  at  this  time  we  pause 
in  our  activities  to  consider  the  terrible 
plight  of  these  peoples  and  to  reaffirm 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  them  nor 
have  we  accepted  their  captivity.  It  is  my 
deep  personal  hope  that  we  shall  one  day 
see  these  100  million  people  regain  their 
freedom. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  miseries  and  tragedies  of  the  last 
war  there  Is  the  sad  fate  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  These  are  the  approxi- 
mately 100,000,000  helpless  peoples  In 
eastern,  central,  and  southern  Europe — 
peoples  living  in  the  European  border- 
land extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Balkans — who  have  been  separated  from 
their  spiritual  and  cultural  kinsmen  in 
the  free  West  for  25  years. 

All  of  these  peoples  had  previously 
enjoyed  a  great  measure  of  freedom  in 
their  homelands,  even  during  some  pre- 
carious years  of  the  interwar  period.  But 


when  the  forces  of  destruction  and  death 
were  unleashed  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war,  they  became  its  first  victims; 
they  lost  nearly  all  their  worldly  pos- 
sessions, and  many  milUons  lost  tiieir 
lives.  Yet  they  bore  such  sufferings  with 
much  fortitude,  hoping  that  some  day, 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  they  would  regain 
their  freedom  and  live  once  more  in 
peace  in  their  homelands.  That  hope, 
and  perhaps  that  alone,  kept  up  their 
spirits  as  self-respecting  human  beings. 
Then  came  the  end  of  the  war,  and  with 
it  the  reinforcement  of  their  miseries 
and  misfortunes. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  years  now 
that  one  of  our  wartime  allies,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union,  had  its  own 
secret  and  selfish  designs  on  these  na- 
tions. However,  before  the  statesmen  of 
the  West  became  fully  aware  of  the  evil 
aims  the  Soviets  were  up  to,  most  of 
these  lands  were  being  occupied  by  the 
Red  Army,  and  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism was  being  imposed  upon  their  in- 
habitants forcibly.  These  developments 
took  place  behind  what  came  to  be  called 
the  Iron  Curtain,  while  the  leaders  of 
the  West  ruefully  admitted  their  in- 
ability to  be  of  much  help  to  these  people 
without  bringing  about  a  further  disas- 
trous confrontation  of  major  powers. 
Nevertheless,  the  sympathies  of  people  In 
the  West  remain  with  the  captive  peo- 
ples, and  on  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  we  once  more  voice  our 
protest  against  the  Soviet  Government's 
enslavement  of  them  smd  the  fervent 
hope  that  they  will  soon  attain  their 
freedom  from  Russian  tyranny. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  2  weeks  ago  Americans  ob- 
served the  194th  anniversary  of  continu- 
ous freedom.  As  a  Nation  preoccupied 
with  deep  problems  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  our  growth  has  resdly  been  the  con- 
stant refinement  of  freedom  and  justice 
for  all  our  citizens — and  the  development 
of  rights  for  all,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  sex.  It  is  often  forgotten  that 
when  this  country  was  bom  full  rights 
were  enjoyed  by  a  minority. 

It  is  important  for  Americans,  in  these 
critical  times,  to  reflect  on  their  past  and 
to  remember  that  the  freedom  we  Amer- 
icans enjoy  and  work  to  keep  are  not 
enjoyed  by  millions  of  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  In  our  struggles  for  rec- 
ognition of  minority  views  we  should 
recognize  that  no  such  expression  is  al- 
lowed in  the  captive  nations.  We  should 
also  draw  inspiration  from  the  human 
spirit  in  these  countries  which  con- 
tinued, in  the  face  of  adversity,  to  fight 
for  dignity  and  freedom  and  national 
identity. 

On  this  12th  anniversary  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  we  Americans  should 
pledge  ourselves  to  include  in  the  fight 
for  freedom  around  the  world  the  peo- 
ple of  the  trampled  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  Americans  throughout  our 
country  mark  the  12th  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  tragic  event  took 
place  in  Eastern  Europe  which  should 
remind  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where of  the  precious  commodity  of  hu- 
man rights. 
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When  the  Russian  Communists  en- 
slaved the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  nations 
of  LUvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania,  these 
thi-ee  once  great  and  independent  na- 
tions lost  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence Those  who  remain  are  wagmg  an 
intensive  fight  to  regain  their  liberty. 
They  are  undeniably  deserving  of  our 
support— if  only  because  of  our  adher- 
ence to  the  U.N.  Charter  affirmation  of 
'•faitli  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son, in  the  equal  rights  of  nations  large 

andsinuU."  ^t    *  j 

The  present  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  major  conflict  in  Vietnam 
is  because  of  our  belief  in  the  principles 
of  human  rights  for  all.  Let  us  continue 
to  heed  the  pleas  of  all  whose  rights  have 
been  denied  by  Communist  domination. 
Let  us  maintain  our  greatness  as  a  na- 
tion by  standing  for  freedom  in  the  affairs 
of  all  "nations. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  House  of  Representatives  par- 
ticipates in  .  CapUve  Nations  Week 
through  the  statements  of  sympathy  and 
support  of  our  colleagues  for  captive  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  Since  1959 
when  Public  Law  86-90  was  enacted,  ve 
have  taken  this  time  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  oppression  of  millions  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  behind  the  iron 
curt.Tin  and  in  areas  of  Communist  dom- 
ination. 

The  danger  that  these  observances  may 
become  routine  and  thereby  lose  their 
Impact  lias  been  temporarily  lessened  by 
the  recent  experience  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  present  danger  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  anyone  questioned  the  need  for 
Captive  Nations  Week  observances,  those 
questions  have  been  answered  by  the 
state  of  world  affairs  today  and  the  fact 
that  one  third  of  the  world's  population 
lives  under  restrictions  on  basic  human 
freedoms. 

Last  week  America  celebrated  its  Inde- 
pendence Day  with  a  renewed  awareness 
of  what  makes  America  great  and  the 
added  participation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  in  "Honor  America 
Day."  It  is  appropriate  that  this  week 
the  Nation  which  cherishes  freedom  turn 
its  attention  to  those  less  fortunate  who 
live  in  fear,  terror,  oppression  and  dom- 
ination by  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
freedom. 

The  two  occasions  are  really  insepa- 
rable for  we  cannot  understand  the 
greatness  of  America  or  honor  its  inde- 
pendence without  knowing  and  appreci- 
ating; the  plight  of  those  who  are  captive. 
This  is  a  time  then  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  goals  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  United  Nations  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  and  to  deplore 
the  policies  of  those  who  would  restrict 
th»  right  of  the  individual  to  choose  his 
own  course  in  Ufe  and  to  block  a  nation's 
basic  right  to  determine  its  own  future. 
We  hold  out  our  .sympathy,  our  support 
and  our  hopes  to  the  peoples  of  East  and 
Central  Europe  on  this  occasion  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  liberation  of 
oppressed  people  everywhere.  This  is  the 
message  of  freedom  which  we  send  out 
across  the  globe  today — the  very  same 
message  which  we  recognized  last  week 
on  our  Nation's  Day  of  Independence. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rLse  in  sup- 
port of  the  captive  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  nations  such  as  Albania.  Bul- 
garia Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hangary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Rumania 
We  all  know  of  the  threat  which  the 
worldwide  menace  of  communism  poEes_ 
During  this  week  of  remembrance  and 
encouragement  for  those  nations,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  of  two  examule?,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  captive  nations,  of  what 
communism  holds  in  store  for  the  free 
world:  enslavement  of  men's  minds  and 
usurpation  of  mens  political  liberty. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  Com- 
munist countries  the  state  controls  the 
press,  radio,  and  TV.  These  peuple  do  not 
get  "the  new":  rather,  they  receive  the 
party  line.  Control  of  information  is  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  the  control  of 
men's  minds. 

Commmiist  leaders  have  abolished  the 
freedom  to  seek  the  truth.  Wlien  men 
cannot  actively  seek  the  truth,  as  is  tlie 
c?ie  in  the  Captive  Nations,  they  latch 
on  to  dogma.  Their  minds  become  lazy, 
unquestionint:  and  thus  are  more  easily 
controlled. 

A  second  means  of  controlling  mens 
minds  in  the  captive  nations  is  by  re- 
stricting tlieir  movement.  People  under 
Communist  dommation  cannot  travel 
from  city  to  city  let  alone  visit  foreign 
countries.  This  restriction  prohibits  peo- 
ple from  exploring  their  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  globe  and  seeing  for  them- 
selves what  the  outside  world  is  really 
like.  Often  those  who  find  out  defect. 

In  free  countries  people  can  travel  al- 
most anywhere;  thus  the  truth  is  not 
hidden  by  false  fronts  and  lies.  Rather 
It  is  there  for  all  to  see.  The  press  can 
expose  inequities  or  bad  conditions  in  our 
society.  They  are  free  to  bring  the  coun- 
try's problems  to  the  public's  attention. 
But  since  movement  is  restricted  and 
the  press  is  state-controlled  few  people 
in  the  captive  nations  really  know  all  the 
evils  of  their  society  nor  do  they  know- 
about  that  which  is  good  in  our  society. 
Finally  these  two  restrictions  culmi- 
nate in  Ihe  suppression  of  di.ssent.  Even 
though  our  country  is  a  hotbed  of  dissent 
and  resulting  turmoil  I  think  that  every- 
one here  realizes  that  dissent  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  freedom.  It  is  a  prerequisite 
because  it  compels  us  to  always  question 
that  which  we  consider  the  truth.  In  free 
countries  dissent  provides  us  with  living 
truths  rather  than  dead  dogmas.  In  Com- 
munist countries  suppression  of  dissent 
leads  to  blind  acceptance  and  that  leads 
to  control  of  men's  minds.  Management 
of  the  news  restriction  of  movement  and 
suppression  of  dissent  are  the  never-end- 
ing circle  in  the  movement  to  control  of 
the  mind. 

In  turn  control  of  the  mind  leads  to 
the  loss  of  political  freedom.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  national  sovereignty  under 
communism.  Our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence proclaims  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion if  the  people  of  a  country  are  in- 
tolerably oppressed.  Communists  pro- 
claim this  right  for  all  nations  in  the 
world  except  those  which  are  under  the 
heel  of  communism.  If  a  revolution  does 
break  out  with  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  Communist  countries  then 


forget  the  cry  of  national  sovereignty. 
Other  countries  proclaim  the  right  to 
intervene  in  order  to  preserve  unpopular 
communism.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  and  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
national  sovereignty  for  any  country 
which  turns  Communist. 

Russia  came  under  the  i-ule  of  the  Com- 
munists in  1917.  Since  then  it  has  im- 
posed its  influence  and  the  influence  of 
communism  upon  those  nations  which  we 
know  of  today  as  the  captive  nations. 
Not  one  of  these  nations  has  ever  been 
able  to  popularly  change  its  leaders  nor 
has  any  one  even  had  a  choice  through 
election.  Rather  the  leaders  of  these 
countries  are  chosen  by  an  elite  group  of 
less  than  20  men.  Communism  is 
that  form  of  government  furthest  from 
being  of.  for.  or  by  "the  people."  A 
"democratic"'  Communist  government  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Mind  control  and  political  suppression 
have  a  striking  relation  to  the  captive 
nations.  The  people  of  these  countries  are 
striving  to  preserve  their  mental  freedom 
despite  the  fact  that  their  leaders  are 
trying  with  all  means  available  to  con- 
trol their  minds.  We  in  the  United  States 
admire  the  courage  of  the.'e  people  in  the 
face  of  almost  insurmountable  odds. 
Despite  these  odds,  they  have  struggled 
to  keep  their  minds  free  and  informed  by 
listening  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  by 
reading  publications  from  the  free  world 
even  though  they  may  be  illegal  in  their 
own  countries. 

Despite  political  repression,  they  revolt. 
The  people  in  Hungary  in  1956  and  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  showed 
that  people  with  a  heritage  cf  national 
sovereignty  find  international  commu- 
nism impalatable.  We  admire  these  peo- 
ple for  standing  up  to  Soviet  aggression 
and  suppression.  These  two  revolts  are 
prime  examples  of  the  Communist  dis- 
concern  for  national  sovereignty.  But, 
even  though  they  are  able  to  suppress 
large-scale  revolutions,  they  cannot  con- 
trol small  ones.  Even  though  the  regime 
suppresses  political  dissent,  these  cou- 
rageous people  still  practice  it  and  make 
it  quite  evident.  Whether  it  be  through 
poetry,  Uterature,  or  music  or  through 
clandestine  garden  plots  or  a  deliberate 
slowing  of  production,  these  people  revolt 
in  small  ways  which,  when  all  totaled, 
constitute  a  large  protest  against  the 
regime. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  an  obli- 
gation as  freedom-loving  people  to  aid 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations  politi- 
cally and  morally  in  their  struggle 
against  mind  control  and  political  op- 
pression. We  also  have  an  obligation  to 
aid  sovereign  nations  in  their  battle  to  be 
free.  Communists  espouse  a  line  of  na- 
tional sovereignty,  and  then  they  make  a 
mockery  of  it  by  invading  other  countries 
in  order  to  impose  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  must  see  that  the  list  of  cap- 
tive nations  does  not  grow  not  only  m 
Asia  but  in  the  Mideast  and  in  America 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  confidence  that  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  will  persevere  as  long 
as  they  are  oppressed  and  suppressed  be- 
cause they  have  a  heritage  of  national 
sovereignty  which  they  will  never  re- 
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nounce.  The  question  now  is  whether  our 
heritage  of  national  sovereignty  will 
cause  us  to  persevere  with  them.  As  long 
as  we  do  persevere,  we  can  insure  not 
only  our  sovereignty  but  the  national 
sovereignty  of  other  coimtries  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  others 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  captive  na- 
tions. As  we  all  know,  July  12-18  marks 
the  12th  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  w-hich  was  established  by 
Public  Law  96-90  in  1959.  Unfortunately, 
however,  remedies  still  do  not  exist  for 
such  countries  as  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 
Nonetheless,  these  are  nations  with  na- 
tionalistic peoples,  who  retain  their  sin- 
gularly individualistic  character  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  in  the  United 
States  pay  tribute  to  these  other  coun- 
tries which,  in  spite  of  their  tribulations, 
manage  to  retain  an  optimistic  outlook. 
Furthermore,  it  is  fitting  to  reflect  upon 
some  of  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers  which  are  frequently 
taken  for  granted.  What  must  be  kept 
uppermost  in  our  thoughts  is  that  these 
same  freedoms  are  not  permitted  most 
persons  of  the  world,  and  should  there- 
fore be  more  utilized,  appreciated  and 
cherished  by  us. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  include 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  have  not 
seen  it.  Public  Law  86-90 : 

(Public  1,8 w  8&-90,  86th  Congress) 
S.J.  Res.   Ill 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  third  week  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week" 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  Interdependencv  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantia] 
part  of  the  world's  population  bv  Communist 
Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  desire  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Uthuanla.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
lae  -Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
V  let-Nam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
frln  '^^^  ^*^'^^-  ^  ^^«  citadel  of  human 
th^,'^?^'  ^°^  leadership  in  bringing  about 
taeir  liberation  and  independence  and  In  re- 
wring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  Chris- 


tian, Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other  reli- 
gious freedoms,  and  of  their  individual  liber- 
ties; and 

Whereas  It  is  vital  to  the  national  sectirity 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  pe€w;e; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  St.ites  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  third 
week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  vrith  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  The  President  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  sim- 
ilar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today  on 
Captive  Nations  Week — 1970. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CLIFFORD 
DA-VIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins»  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  time  in  history  has  been  set  aside  in 
the  House  to  honor  the  memory  of  our 
beloved  friend  and  colleague,  Clifford 
Davis  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Cliff  passed  away  quietly  at  his  home 
here  in  Washington  on  June  8  last — 
watching  news  reports  on  television.  He 
was  always  alert  and  energetic  and  kept 
abreast  of  the  currents  of  history. 

Cliff  Davis  served  in  the  House  for  24 
years  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
was  dean  of  the  Tennessee  delegation. 
His  warmth  and  geniality  impressed  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  a  great  friend  to 
all  of  us — and  he  increased  his  multitude 
of  friends  as  new  Members  joined  the 
House.  He  always  went  out  of  his  way  to 
assist  his  colleagues,  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge— which  was  certainly  extensive. 

Chff  loved  his  friends — someone  has 
said  that  friendship  is  love  with  under- 
standing. Certainly  Cliff  possessed  both 
of  these  quaUties  and  where  Cliff  was 
there  was  good  humor  and  warmth  of 
spirit. 

Apart  from  his  greatness  as  a  wonder- 


ful human  being.  Cliff  Davis  was  able, 
capable,  courageous  and  possessed  of 
vision  and  foresight.  He  was  an  out- 
standing legislator— skiUed  in  the  proc- 
esses of  tlie  legislative  procedure — and 
he  served  with  great  distinction  on  the 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Property 
Acquisition.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Campaign 
Expenditures. 

He  was  a  champion  of  water  resource 
development — the  building  of  dams  for 
electric  power— navigation — Hood  con- 
trol— economic  development  and  other 
benefits  that  have  contributed  to  the 
building  of  a  greater  and  stronger 
America. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  he  had  the  responsibility  for 
authorizing  and  approving  all  major 
water  resource  development  projects  in 
the  Nation.  Many  outstanding  water  re- 
source projects  throughout  the  Nation 
exist  today  as  monuments  to  the  fore- 
sight and  dedication  of  Cliff  Davis. 

Cliff  Davis  believed  in  a  strong  defense 
for  this  Nation.  He  was  a  great  champion 
of  national  defense — he  beheved  in  a 
strong  America  as  a  force  for  peace.  And 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee he  worked  to  build  a  strong  and 
modern  military  posture  for  our  Nation. 

Among  his  other  legislative  achieve- 
ments were  sponsorship  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act.  the 
Federal  Interstate  Highway  Act  and  bills 
to  strengthen  and  assist  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  its  mission. 

Cliff  Davis  was  a  builder — a  doer — a 
practical  man  with  the  vision  to  perceive 
the  needs  and  opportunities  in  the  Amer- 
ica of  the  future — and  to  act  to  make  his 
dreams  become  a  reality. 

He  diligently  and  ably  represented  his 
district.  State  and  Nation.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

Cliff  Davis  was  a  great  Tennessean — 
a  great  American — and  a  grand  gentle- 
man. We  all  loved  him.  He  was  a  genial, 
warm  and  personable  friend. 

We  are  all  saddened  by  the  loss  of  this 
wonderful  man  and  I  want  to  take  this 
means  of  conveying  to  his  lovely  and  de- 
voted wife,  Carrie,  and  other  members  of 
the  family  this  expression  of  my  deepest 
and  most  sincere  sympathy.  Mrs.  Evins 
joins  me  in  these  sentiments  of  sorrow 
and  sympathy  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  beloved  Clifford  Davis  of  Termessee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pena'sylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all. 
I  am  very  happy  and  pleased  that  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  is  presenting  this  memorial  to 
our  late  beloved  friend.  Cliff.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  served  with  Cliff  on 
the  very  first  day  I  came  here,  and  he 
took  me.  as  he  did  the  gentleman,  by 
the  hand  and  showed  us  around  these 
halls. 

I  might  add— and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
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tleman  will  mention  it — his  very  gracious 
lady  was  a  close  friend  of  Mrs.  Flood,  and 
in  the  Congressional  Women's  Club  she 
was  a  worker  year  after  year. 

So  Mrs.  Flood  joins  me  in  holding 
hands  with  the  gentleman  in  this  trib- 
ute. 

I  can  only  say.  thinking  of  Cliff  in  the 
Chamber.  I  can  see  him  sitting  back  in 
the  chair  as  we  talked  and  joked  so 
much: 

They  shall  grow  not  old,  as  we  that  are  left 
grow  old; 

Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years  con- 
demn. 

At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  In  the 
morning 

We  win  remember  them. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  his  beautiful  tribute. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  very  able  and  beloved  gentleman 
from  Termessee,  the  Representative 
from  Shelby  County  in  Termessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
the  privilege  of  adding  my  voice  to  those 
of  the  many  friends  of  Cliff  Davis  in 
this  body.  All  of  us  who  knew  him.  and 
particularly  you  who  served  with  him. 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  the  best 
thing  to  say,  the  place  where  your  mem- 
ory dwells  most  when  his  name  is  spoken. 

His  greatest  pleasure  after  he  left 
the  House,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  in  do- 
ing the  thing  he  had  done  for  24  years 
as  a  Member  of  it — helping  people. 
When  I  came  to  this  city  In  December 
of  1966.  his  hand  was  one  of  the  first 
that  was  held  out  to  me.  offering  help. 
Surely  no  one  needed  It  more  than  a 
not-yet-swom-in  freshman  Congress- 
man, and  just  as  surely,  no  one  could 
have  offered  it  more  happily  than  Cliff 
Da\'ls.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  belong 
to  the  same  party  never  was  mentioned. 
It  was  not  a  subject  we  avoided  delib- 
erately, it  simply  made  no  difference  in 
our  relationship. 

I  listened  to  his  counsel  and  profited 
from  his  vast  experience  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  people,  and  I  still  obey  some  of 
his  suggestions  of  what  to  do  and  his 
admonitions  of  what  not  to  do. 

And  while  I  was  being  counseled,  his 
lovely  wife,  Carrie  Davis,  was  seeing  to 
it  that  Mrs.  Kuykendall  had  answers  for 
the  many  questions  that  a  new  citizen 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  would  want  to  ask. 
Between  the  two  of  them,  they  must 
have  made  hundreds  of  new  Washing- 
tonians  more  comfortable  during  their 
long  tenure. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  last 
month,  he  was  a  man  who  had  faced 
death  in  the  official  performance  of  his 
duty.  Some  of  the  furniture  in  this  room 
still  bears  the  bullet  scars  from  the  1954 
Incident  when  he  was  one  of  five  Mem- 
bers who  were  shot  from  the  gallery :  and 
he  was  returning  to  his  district  in  1962 
when  a  plane  crash  in  Knoxville  almost 
took  our  Representative  from  us.  He  es- 
caped the  first  incident  with  a  bullet 
wound  in  his  leg,  and  the  second  one 
without  a  scratch. 

There  are  many  monuments  to  Cliff 


Davis'  legislative  career  in  Memphis.  But 
I  am  sure  the  one  he  is  proudest  of  is 
our  magnificent  Port  of  Memphis  with 
its  industrial  complex  on  President's 
Island.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control, 
he  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  Nation's 
waterways,  and  this  interest  reached  Its 
zenith  in  the  harbor  and  the  industrial 
complex  that  was  truly  "the  house  that 
Cliff  built." 

None  of  us  will  ever  have  enough 
friends  that  we  can  afford  the  loss  of 
such  a  one  as  Cliff  Davis.  The  gracious 
lady  who  shared  his  home  and  his  life 
for  so  many  years  can,  I  hope,  take  some 
small  comfort  in  the  esteem  he  was  held 
in  by  his  colleagues,  by  Tennesseans  and 
by  the  Nation  he  served. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVLNS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
death  takes  a  friend  from  our  midst, 
words  somehow  seem  inadequate  to  ex- 
press the  profound  sense  of  loss. 

Last  month,  Cliff  Davis — a  former 
Member  of  this  body — passed  away. 

Judge  Davis — as  he  was  known  to  his 
close  friends — was  an  unusual  man.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
the  people,  and  for  24  years  represented 
the  largest  city  and  county  in  Tennessee. 

Judge  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular Members  of  the  House.  I  still  hear 
some  of  the  Members  refer  to  some  of 
his  stories  he  used  to  delight  both  his 
congressional  audiences  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

As  one  of  the  newer  Members,  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  serve  with  Cliff 
Davis,  for  I  took  ofBce  2  years  after  his 
12  terms  were  completed.  But  I  can  re- 
member very  well  that  immediately  upon 
winning  my  election  in  1966.  Cliff  Davis 
sent  me  a  message  offering  to  help  me 
get  adjusted  to  this  awesome  job.  We 
began  a  deep  friendship  from  that  day 
on,  and  I  enjoyed  his  visits  to  the  floor, 
and  to  the  Hill— although  many  of  us 
told  him  that  we  wished  he  would  visit 
us  more  often. 

Cliff  Davis  loved  Memphis,  and  em- 
bodied the  finest  traditions  of  the  south- 
ern city  that  it  was  and  is.  He  w-as  truly 
the  typical  southern  gentleman,  always 
tipping  his  straw  boater  at  the  ladies, 
and  taking  his  hat  off  in  elevators.  He 
was  a  friend  and  confidant  of  some  of 
the  most  important  political  figures  of 
the  1930's  and  1940's,  and  it  was  always 
a  delight  to  hear  him  reminisce  about 
E.  H.  Crump,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
the  many  other  regional  and  national 
politicians  he  knew.  His  wit  and  his 
knack  for  mimicking  always  cheered 
those  around  him. 

As  a  young  lad  of  14,  Cliff  moved  to 
Memphis  with  his  parents  from  his 
hometown  of  Hazlehurst,  Miss.  Only  9 
years  later  he  embarked  on  his  Ufettm.e 
career  in  public  service.  He  started  as 
secretary  to  Mayor  Rowlett  Paine  of 
Memphis  in  1920.  Three  years  later  he 
was  elected  city  judge,  an  ofiBce  which 
would  establish  his  reputation  as  a  stern 
but  fairminded  individual  who  strongly 
believed  that  laws  were  to  be  upheld  but 
justice  was  to  be  open  for  everyone. 


It  was  while  Judge  Davis  was  presid- 
ing over  the  city  court  that  the  late  W. 
C.  Handy,  one  of  the  most  famous  blues 
singers  and  composers  of  that  era,  com- 
posed the  "Cliff  Davis  Blues."  a  song 
which  told  of  the  strict — but  fair- 
judge. 

Cliff  was  elected  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic safety  and  vice  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  In  1928  by  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  that  the  late  E.  H.  Crump, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  political  bosses 
in  the  South,  took  notice  of  the  young 
judge. 

Mr.  Cnunp  wanted  Cliff  to  be  a  part  of 
his  organization  and  admitted  that  be- 
cause of  Cliff's  popularity,  he  was  afraid 
of  his  potential  threat  to  the  tight  con- 
trol Mr.  Criunp  maintained  over  politica 
in  Memphis.  Cliff  consented,  orUy  with 
the  stipulation  that  he  was  his  own  man, 
and  that  he  could  not  go  against  the 
good  of  the  people  on  any  matter. 

Mr.  Crump  respected  the  young  Davis, 
and  never  infringed  on  the  independence 
of  his  idealistic  and  hard-working  re- 
cruit. They  became  like  father  and  son, 
more  than  political  comrades. 

It  was  in  1940.  when  Cliff  Davis'  long- 
time friend.  Walter  Chandler,  resigned 
from  Congress  to  be  mayor  of  Memphis, 
that  Cliff  got  his  chance  to  go  to  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  consistently  reelected,  and  as 
always,  was  constantly  the  top  vote- 
getter  in  Shelby  County — always  pulling 
in  more  votes  than  even  the  winning 
presidential  candidates  did  in  Shelby 
County. 

In  Congress,  Cliff  Davis  proved  as  pop- 
ular to  his  colleagues  as  he  did  to  hi* 
constituents.  I  think  the  late  Robert 
"Fats"  Everett  said  it  best  when  he  told 
Cliff  at  a  testimonial  dirmer: 

ens',  you  can  get  moire  done  In  a  day  . . . 
than  most  can  do  In  a  month. 

The  Midsouth  region  was  always  top 
priority  for  Cliff  Davis.  He  was  a  guiding 
force  in  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  proj- 
ect, and  had  the  honor  of  being  the  or- 
ganization's only  lifetime  member,  a  dis- 
tinction he  retained  even  after  he  left 
Congress  in  1964. 

He  was  instrumental  In  very  impor- 
tant flood  control  legislation,  and  hla 
work  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
self-financing  program  saved  hundreds 
of  jobs  for  Memphlans  and  allows  Mem- 
phis to  get  cheaper  TVA  rates  to  this 
day. 

Cliff  was  almost  a  national  celebrity 
after  the  Puerto  Rican  nationalists  shot 
up  the  House  during  the  83d  Congress, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  five  Members  who 
suffered  wounds. 

In  1964,  when  faced  with  the  toughest 
political  campaign  in  more  than  two  or 
three  decades.  Cliff  Davis  sacrificed  days 
of  cioicial  campaigning  to  be  on  the  job 
in  Washington.  President  Johnson's  Ap- 
palachian regional  development  bill  was 
in  trouble,  and  it  was  Cliff  Davis  who  was 
asked  by  the  leadership  to  steer  the  bill 
through  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  House.  Cliff  Davis  never  refused 
a  job — no  matter  how  tough  it  was.  It 
was  a  great  sacrifice,  because  it  took 
many  weeks  of  valuable  time  away  from 
his  campaign.  He  lost  the  campaign,  but 
won  a  great  legislative  triumph,  and  it 
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was  President  Johnson  who  publicly  gave 
Cliff  Davis  credit  for  the  work  on  this 
important  legislation. 

Cliff  Davis  was  on  the  ballot  32  times 
in  his  life,  and  won  smashing  victories 
31  of  those  times.  In  his  last  campaign, 
he  had  one  of  the  largest  youth  orga- 
nizations ever  formulated  in  a  Memphis 
campaign — a  testimony  to  the  devotion 
people  had  for  him.  Cliff  was  always  on 
the  lookout  for  assisting  young  people 
with  their  careers  just  as  he  was  inter- 
ested m  helping  me  make  a  good  start  on 
my  job  when  I  first  came  to  Congress. 

At  a  testimontial  dinner  for  him  in 
1965,  he  v,SiS  praised  by  some  of  the  most 
important  people  in  the  Nation,  from  the 
Piesident  on  down  through  the  ranks  of 
r.b  colleagues  and  local  and  State  offi- 
cials. But  one  of  the  most  heartening 
testimonial.^  came  from  a  chapter  of  his 
fraternity,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon.  The 
youn:;  men  at  the  local  university  pre- 
sented him  with  a  plaque  commemorat- 
ing 50  years  of  service  to  the  community 
and  especially  to  the  young  people. 

Ciif*  oiten  told  his  colleagues  and 
friend.-:  tiiat  the  singularly  biggest  asset 
he  had  m  his  public  life  was  his  wife. 
Carrie  Mr>.  Davis  is  one  of  the  most 
charming,  popular  ladies  in  Washington, 
and  she  is  loved  and  respected  by  all. 
I  extend  to  her  my  deepest  sympathies, 
and  to  the  Davis  family,  who  while  sad- 
dened by  his  passing,  must  surely  be 
huinbled  and  honored  at  the  unusual 
man  he  was  and  the  exceptional  service 
he  has  rendered  to  his  community  and  to 
his  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  others  will  probably  be 
more  eloquent  than  I  on  this  day  when 
we  eulogize  our  departed  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague.  I  can  only  say  that  his 
memory  will  live  on  in  the  many  legis- 
lative triumphs  which  he  accumulated 
over  his  24  years  in  Congress,  and  40 
years  of  public  service.  It  will  live  on  in 
"the  city  of  Memphis,  in  the  modern, 
progressive  city  he  assisted  in  so  many 
ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  many  of  us 
have  a  certain  nostalgia  for  the  golden 
days  of  Tennessee  politics  which  pro- 
duced such  colorful  people  as  Fats  Ever- 
ett and  Cliff  Davis.  For  truly  now,  an 
era  has  passed,  the  like  of  which  we  may 
not  see  again  for  many  generations. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
dean  of  our  Tennessee  delegation  yield- 
ing. I  feel  honored  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  add  to  the  meaningful  remarks 
which  have  been  made  here  this  after- 
noon concerning  Judge  Davis. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
House  during  the  time  he  was  here.  How- 
ever, I  did  have  the  privilege  of  meeting 
him  subsequent  to  my  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  opportunity,  with  mem- 
bers of  our  Tennessee  delegation  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
^ell.  to  have  lunch  on  several  occasions 
I'Vith  him.  and  to  hear  other  Members  in 
very  large  numbers  speak  of  their  high 
regard  for  him  and  their  high  respect  for 
his  performance  as  a  legislator  of  wls- 
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dom,  as  a  legislator  of  great  impact  on 
many,  many  bills  that  passed  through 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

I  observed  them  and  found  that  there 
was  a  common  feeling  among  all  of  those 
here  who  knew  him  and  loved  him  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  gentleman  who  never  spoke 
an  unkind  word  about  anyone. 

It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and.  as  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Blanton  ' 
just  pointed  out,  he  was  a  man  who 
always  put  his  Nation  first  and  himself 
way  down  the  line  when  it  came  to  ap- 
proaching matters  of  concern  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  State  of  Tennes.see. 
and  his  own  congressional  district. 

His  was  a  great  life  of  public  service 
and  one  which  will  be  a  hallmark  for 
young  people  to  follow  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  especially  to  ex- 
press my  condolences  to  his  lovely  and 
gracious  wife.  Carrie  Davis,  who  is  a  per- 
son of  great  stature  and  a  person  who  is 
loved  throughout  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  throughout  Washington  and  who  lias 
friends  throughout  the  United  States  wiio 
recognize  her  as  a  strong  and  influential 
person  in  her  husband's  behalf. 

So  it  is  with  great  sadness  I  say  we 
have  lost  a  most  distinguished  man. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Davis  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  family  my  very  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  distin- 
guished former  Member,  the  Honorable 
Clifford  Davis. 

I  have  never  had  a  closer  relationship 
with  anyone  serving  in  the  Congress  than 
I  had  with  him. 

He  was  the  most  effective  legislator  I 
have  ever  served  with.  He  had  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  subject  matter  and  en- 
gaged it  in  the  service  of  his  country.  No 
one  has  done  more  during  their  tenure  to 
add  to  the  strength  of  this  country  than 
Cliff  Davis. 

He  was  entertaining  and  enjoyable  to 
be  around.  He  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaging speakers  we  have  ever  known. 

He  was  courteous,  considerate,  and 
kind. 

He  was  never  so  intemperate  of  mind 
that  it  destroyed  his  purpose  to  accom- 
plish tilings  which  were  most  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

He  was  never  sectional  in  his  outlook 
as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  not  a  State 
of  the  Union  has  escaped  his  handiwork 
in  building  a  multitude  of  water  resource 
projects.  Not  a  drop  of  water  falls  in 
America  today  and  flows  through  our 
streams  without  benefit  of  the  influence 
of  Cliff  Davis. 

I  have  lost  a  fine  companion,  a  great 
adviser,  a  stalwart  for  purpose  and, 
above  all  else.  I  have  lost  a  devoted,  kind, 
and  generous  friend. 

His  family  and  his  many  friends  can 
take  comfort  and  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  work  will  remain  a  monument  to 
his  useful  service  to  the  improvement  and 
development  of  liis  country. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
of  Clifford  Davis  would  loom  large  in  the 
list  of  constructive  accomplishments  per- 
formed for  the  Nation  by  Congress  dur- 
ing the  past  generation. 


When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1955  and 
received  an  assignment  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Chfford  Davis  was 
chairman  of  the  Flood  Control  Subcom- 
mittee. He  conducted  a  vigorous  schedule 
of  committee  sessions,  demonstrated  a 
deep  and  personal  interest  in  the  needs  of 
every  section  of  America  for  the  devel- 
opment of  its  water  resources.  Cliff  Davis 
was  not  a  parochial  or  insular  man.  His 
mind  was  big.  his  interests  broad  and  his 
dedication  unswerving  to  all  the  coimtry. 

Cliff  had  a  gift  of  friendship  w  hich  w  ill 
be  remembered  by  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him.  A  natural 
and  instinctive  entertainer,  he  often  res- 
cued a  situation  from  the  monetary 
tension  of  confiict  and  short  tempers  by 
an  appropriate  story.  On  such  occasions, 
he  surely  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  "blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 

Throughout  the  breadth  of  America, 
citizens  live  secure  in  their  homes,  freed 
from  the  threat  of  devastating  floods,  be- 
cause of  the  earnest  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice of  Clifford  Davis.  The  water  resources 
of  our  land  have  been  developed  at  a  more 
expeditious  pace  because  he  had  the  vi- 
sion to  look  into  the  future  and  see  the 
needs  of  a  growing  country. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  w  ill  miss  him 
sorely.  But  his  memory  will  remain  with 
us  to  brighten  our  days  and  to  lighten  our 
load. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  American.  The  death  of  our 
former  colleague,  Clifford  Davis,  "the 
Judge,"  wEus  a  great  loss  to  our  country, 
his  State  of  Tennessee,  and  a  very  per- 
sonal lo.ss  to  me. 

Cliff  Davis  was  a  valuable  Member  of 
the  House  of  Rej)re.sentatives  for  24 
years.  When  I  first  came  to  the  House 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him  about  the 
committee  and  the  entire  legislative 
process.  I  will  always  be  Indebted 
to  him  for  his  assistance  and  under- 
standing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  Judge  Davis  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Real  Property  Acquisition,  of 
which  he  was  chairman.  It  was  indeed 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  work  close- 
ly with  this  tremendously  human  legis- 
lator as  he,  through  a  long  series  of  field 
hearings,  Washington  hearings,  and  ex- 
ecutive discussions,  undertook  the  most 
comprehensive  study  this  Nation  has  ever 
known  of  the  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams affecting  our  real  property  acqui- 
sition prcxiedures.  As  a  result  of  his 
dogged  determination,  he  uncovered 
grave  discrepancies  in  the  marmer  in 
which  these  land  acquisitions  were  car- 
ried out.  I  feel  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts,  the  people  of  our  great  Nation 
have  better  protection  than  ever  before  In 
these  proceedings.  As  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Congress, 
which  I  hope  will  soon  be  enacted,  and  an 
outgrowth  of  the  studies  made  by  Judge 
Davis,  they  will  be  even  more  protected 
than  they  are  at  present. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  more  brief  corii- 
ment.  The  judge  had  a  bulldoglike  tenac- 
ity for  ferreting  out  wrongdoing,  mis- 
management and  discriminatory  acquisi- 
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tion  practices.  Yet,  I  will  warrant  that 
no  one  who  met  him  or  worked  with  him 
or  had  any  contact  with  him  in  any  way 
ever  found  him  to  be  anytJiing  but  a 
gentleman — courteous,  considerate,  and 
discingui:?hed.  He  was  a  wonderful  guy. 

The  impact  of  his  diligence  and  hard 
work  can  be  seen  across  the  country — 
progress  in  Appalachia,  development  of 
the  Tenne.-see  Valley  Authority,  water  re- 
source projects,  inland  waterway  systems 
and  highways. 

In'  addition  to  being  a  very  capable 
legislator,  he  was  a  warm  and  wonder- 
ful friend.  Those  of  us  who  were  pri\  i- 
leged  to  know  him  will  long  treasure  the 
memories  of  the  work  we  did  together 
and  the  good  times  we  had  together. 

My  family  joins  me  in  expressing  sor- 
row at  his  passing  and  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  lovely  wife.  Carrie,  and  their  sons 
and  daughter. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Member  from  Tennes- 
see. Cliff  Davis. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Cliff  for 
more  than  20  years  and  to  have  served 
with  him  in  Congress.  His  passmg  has 
brought  sorrow  to  those  with  whom  and 
for  whom  he  served. 

Cliff  served  his  constituency  and  the 
Nation  well  and  with  distinction. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute 
to  our  former  friend  and  colleague,  Clif- 
ford Dan.s. 

There  are  many  of  us  here  today  who 
had  the  privilege  and  good  fortune  to 
serve  with  "Mr.  Cliff"  for  many  of  his  24 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
sen-e  with  him  only  during  his  last  term 
in  the  88th  Congress,  but  during  that 
short  time  I  came  to  know,  respect,  and 
develop  a  great  fondness  for  him. 

The  88th  Congress  was  my  first  term 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  al- 
mo.'.t  from  my  first  day  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Cliff  extended  his  hand  of  friendship  to 
me.  He  helped  guide  me,  counsel  me,  and 
assist  me  during  those  often  lonely  and 
confusing  freshman  days.  For  this  I  owe 
an  obligation  of  gratitude  which  I  can 
repay  now  only  through  the  high  respect 
and  esteem  which  I  continue  to  hold  for 
Clifford  Davis. 

He  was  an  amiable,  well-liked,  and  able 
legislator.  More  than  this,  he  was  my 
friend,  and  I  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  known  Hon.  Clifford  Davis  all  of 
my  life,  I  want  to  be  among  the  first  to 
say  how  much  we  all  will  mi.ss  the 
warmth  and  wit  of  this  outstanding  gen- 
tleman who  served  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation  so  long  and  so  well. 

Although  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  either  his  constituent  or  his  Rep- 
resentative, our  districts  were  adjoining 
and  numbers  of  my  friends  are  his 
friends.  We  were  both  involved  In  cam- 
paigning during  national  elections,  and 
"Judge,"  as  we  all  affectionately  called 
him,  was  always  at  his  best  when  speak- 
ing before  an  audience.  With  his  sharp 
wit  and  picturesque  language,  he  could 


hold  an  individual  or  a  group  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand  in  fascinated  attentiveness. 

His  love  of  people  was  manifested  in  so 
many  varied  ways.  I  shall  always  re- 
member the  luncheon  in  the  Speaker's 
dining  room  he  gave  with  me,  a  newly 
elected  Member,  as  one  of  tlie  three 
honored  guests.  But  the  best  of  all  mem- 
ories of  Judge  will  be  of  that  day  when 
I  was  first  elected  and  he  came  up  to 
visit  me  in  my  office.  We  spent  30  won- 
derful minutes  together,  with  him  re- 
calling experiences  of  his  lifetime  of 
public  senicc. 

During  his  years  here  in  Congress,  he 
had  two  brushes  with  violent  death  when 
he  was  wounded  during  the  shooting  on 
the  House  floor  and  he  and  Mrs.  Davis 
survived  a  plane  crash  So  death  was  no 
stranger  to  him.  but  I  am  hajjpy  that 
after  a  vigorous  and  temt^estuous  life,  it 
came  peacefully  to  lay  him  to  rest  in  his 
own  home. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  a.=sociated  with  the  Hon- 
orable Clifford  Davis  of  Tennessee  during 
his  long  tenure  in  this  House,  both  as  a 
respected  colleague  and  an  honored 
friend.  Clifford  Davis  above  all  else  was 
a  man  of  character,  moral,  intelligent, 
loyal,  and  as  sturdy  and  enduring  in  his 
beliefs  and  convictions  as  the  towering 
broad-based  mountairis  of  Tennessee.  It 
is  a  marvelous  thing  in  our  Nation  that 
so  often  our  great  statesmen  have  left 
tlie  place  of  their  nativity  to  achieve  out- 
standing recognition  in  a  sister  Stat«. 
Clifford  Davis  who  was  born  in  Mi.ssis- 
sippi  became  one  of  the  leading  jurists 
and  Congressnien  ever  to  represent  the 
great  State  of  Tennessee.  And  it  is  only 
fitting  and  appropriate  to  remember  that 
this  remarkable  reciprocity  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  my  own  State  of  Texas,  and 
I  have  only  to  mention  the  revered  names 
of  Jim  Bowie.  Davey  Crockett,  and  Sam 
Rayburn — all  of  whom  came  from  their 
native  State  of  Tennessee  to  be  forever 
inscribed  in  the  glorious  pages  of  Texas 
history.  There  are  more  of  this  noble 
company  of  illustrious  Tennesseans, 
and  with  them  for  the  eternity  of  our 
country's  existence,  Clifford  Davis  is  a 
partner  in  honor,  distinction,  and  patri- 
otism. 

I  extend  my  most  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  wonderful  family. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
knew  the  late  Cliff  Davis,  the  distin- 
guished former  Representative  from 
Tennessee,  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
colleague  of  mine  in  this  body  and  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  dedicated  and  hard- 
working Member.  He  performed  his 
duties  both  to  his  district,  his  Slate,  and 
his  country,  in  an  exemplary  way. 

Cliff  Davis  was  a  man  who  did  his  own 
thinking.  Forming  his  own  opinions  only 
after  careful  investigation,  he  was  firm 
and  fearless  in  defending  his  conclusions 
when  once  they  were  formed.  When  he 
felt  called  upon  to  defend  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  or  to  expose  what 
seemed  to  him  wrong,  he  did  so  with  all 
the  power  of  his  great  intellect,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  to  himself. 

He  has  passed  to  his  eternal  rest  and 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  know  him. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 


from  Tennessee  and  with  colleagues  from 
throughout  the  Nation  in  paying  homage 
to  the  late  Clifford  Davis. 

The  Honorable  Clifford  Davis  repeat- 
edly won  the  vote  of  his  constituents  in 
Tennessee  and  they  kept  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  24  years. 

I  think  his  life  speaks  for  itself.  He 
served  long  and  faithfully  and  had  many 
friends e\erywhere  he  went. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  distinguished  man,  we  are  thanking 
him  for  the  lessons  he  taught  as  and  for 
the  way  he  paved  for  those  of  us  who 
succeeded  him  in  this  Chamber. 

Memphis  and  Shelby  County,  Tenn., 
will  long  remember  the  services  of  their 
Congressman.  Clifford  Davis. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  this  afternoon 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  American. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  our 
former  colleague  and  friend  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  Davis  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  always  impressed, 
as  we  all  were,  with  his  complete  dedica- 
tion to  his  district.  State,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

He  was  a  great  public  servant.  Perhaps 
his  outstanding  characteristic  was  his 
spotless  integrity. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
lovely  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
when  it  was  called  to  our  attention  about 
the  untimely  death  of  our  good  and  close 
friend,  Hon.  Clifford  Davis,  I  joined  with 
several  Members  in  a  brief  tribute  to  his 
life  and  service.  In  the  short  time  avail- 
able I  could  not  begin  to  enumerate  the 
many  contributions  that  Cliff  Davis  had 
made  to  his  city,  to  his  district,  to  his 
State,  and  to  his  Nation. 

Possessed  of  a  delightful  personality,  a 
keen  and  bright  mind,  he  had  also  a  true- 
love  for  his  fellow  Americans.  He  was 
blessed  in  his  life  with  a  wonderful  fam- 
ily; a  wife,  Carrie,  who  was  a  real  part- 
ner in  Cliff's  very  successful  activities 
which  covered  many  years  as  city  com- 
missioner and  Congressman. 

Prior  to  his  service  here,  when  I  was 
a  young  district  attorney  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  I  worked 
very  closely  with  him  when  he  was  com- 
missioner for  the  city  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  and  in  my  service  here  in  the 
Congress,  Cliff  and  I  worked  very  closely 
indeed,  particularly  in  connection  with 
public  works  and  electric  power. 

It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  to  see  Cliff 
handle  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
His  poise,  his  ready  answers,  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject,  and  above  all,  his 
sincerity  always  got  over  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

As  a  result,  much  legislation  bears  his 
name;  and  many  of  the  benefits  of  such 
legislation  continue  on  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  Cliff  Davis'  contributions 
again  to  his  city,  to  his  district,  to  his 
State,  and  to  his  Nation. 

Clifford  Davis  of  Tennessee  was  a  fine 
man,  a  splendid  legislator,  a  grand 
American.  His  family  can  take  great 
pride  and  comfort  in  his  record. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  special  order 
for  the  pmpose  of  eulogizing  and  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  the  Honorable 
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Clifford  Davis.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  Clifford  Davis  during  the  later 
years  of  his  12  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Clifford  Davis  was  respected  and  liked 
by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  dedi- 
cated representative  of  Memphis  and 
Shelby  County  in  Tennessee. 

I  extend  my  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Carrie 
Davis  and  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
Congressman  Clifford  Davis.  We  shall 
miss  him  and  remember  his  devotion  to 
public  service. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life  and 
service  of  our  late  colleague  and  friend, 
Clifford  Davis. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECOLOGY  BILL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Kuyke.n'- 
DALD  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  know  that  a  pat  on  the  back  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  inspire  good 
people  to  do  better  things.  An  ounce  of 
recognition  is  worth  several  tons  of  nag- 
ging. On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  joined  me  as  cosponsors,  I  wish  to 
introduce  today  a  bill  that  will  help  sup- 
ply that  ounce  of  recognition. 

This  measure  would  simply  set  up  a 
program  to  honor  those  people  and  or- 
ganizations who  make  efforts  to  combat 
pollution. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  National 
Enviroiunental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  by 
empowering  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  determine  and  suit- 
ably honor  persons,  firms,  and  organiza- 
tions—manufacturers and  civic  groups, 
retailers,  outdoorsmen.  Girl  Scouts  and 
Boy  Scouts — who  act  in  positive  ways  to 
do  something  about  this  national 
problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can,  and  should, 
take  a  strong  lesson  from  the  success  of 
the  Army-Navy  "E  for  Excellence"  flags 
that  were  awarded  during  World  War  n, 
that  erUisted  the  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion of  industry,  from  management  and 
labor  alike,  to  accompUsh  a  major  na- 
tional goal.  Surely  we  can  have  no 
greater  national  goal  today  than  to  en- 
courage the  aid  and  support  of  every 
citizen  in  every  age  group  in  every  walk 
of  life  in  meeting  this  great  challenge — 
the  preservation  of  our  environment. 

The  type  of  award  and  the  criteria  for 
earning  it  would  be  determined  by  the 
Council.  But  whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  flag  to  be  flown  over  a  manufacturing 
plant  or  a  cloth  badge  on  a  Boy  Scout 
uniform,  I  predict  that  it  will  be  sought 
after  and  courted,  and  that  it  will  be- 
come as  familiar  In  advertising  layouts 
as  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Ap- 
proval once  was. 


Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  announce  my  cosponsorship  of 
Representative  Kuykendall's  bill  pro- 
viding that  a  national  ecology  award  be 
given  to  any  corporation  or  organiza- 
tion makmg  significant  contributions  to- 
ward eliminating  or  preventing  air  or 
water  pollution.  It  represents  another  in 
the  long  line  of  steps  that  will  be  required 
to  halt  the  systematic  destruction  of  our 
environment.  This  bill  is  unique,  however, 
because  it  breaks  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional technique  for  fighting  pollution. 
Instead  on  initiating  a  new  penalty  for 
offenders,  it  creates  a  positive  incentive 
for  working  to  eliminate  this  problem  by 
encouraging  private  citizens  and  organi- 
zations to  exert  whatever  influence  they 
are  able. 

The  U.S.  Government  cannot  end  pol- 
lution by  itself;  the  problem  is  too  wide- 
spread and  its  solution  is  both  expensive 
and  often  difficult  to  effect.  With  a 
significant  cooperation  from  the  public, 
together  with  Government-published 
guidelines,  progress  will  be  made. 

Pollution  control  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered simply  a  fashionable  topic  for 
conversation,  for  too  much  destruction 
has  already  taken  place.  How  many  more 
rivers  must  be  declared  "unfit  for  swim- 
ming" or  how  many  more  smog-filled 
days  will  have  to  be  endured  by  us  and 
future  generations  because  we  have  not 
combated  this  problem?  We  must  strive 
with  all  our  power  to  stem  environmental 
pollution.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
hopefully  bring  us  closer  to  this  goal. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
of  the  House  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills  being  introduced  by  me  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIMARY  RESEARCH:  WHAT  IT  IS 
AND  WHAT  IT  NEEDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gubseri  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  of  a  congressional  district 
which  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tion in  scientific  research,  and  as  one 
whose  committee  assignment  has  ex- 
posed him  to  the  importance  of  basic 
scientific  research,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  what  I  believe 
is  a  mistaken  course  this  Nation  is  fol- 
lowing. I  feel  strongly  that  our  Nation's 
scientific  effort  has  lacked  consistency 
and  has  been  funded  more  in  response 
to  the  current  winds  of  public  opinion 
than  to  oiu-  Nation's  needs  and  the  needs 
of  mankind.  I  feel  particularly  strongly 
that  basic  or  primary  research,  because 
it  lacks  the  glamor  of  an  immediate  ap- 
plication, has  suffered  from  such  a 
policy. 


Because  of  this  concern,  I  have  held 
frequent  meetings  with  the  scientists  of 
Stanford  University  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  my  present.ation  today  is 
based  upon  knowledge  gained  from  these 
outstanding  men.  For  the  content  of  tliis 
presentation  I  am  especially  indebted  to 
Prof.  Henry  Taube  of  Stanford  and  Prof. 
William  Dauben  of  the  University  of 
California.  Berkeley.  These  gentlemen 
in  turn  received  assistance  from  Prof. 
Stuart  A.  Rice  of  the  Fermi  Institute, 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  material  follows: 
Primary  Rese.^rch:   What  It  Is  and 
What  It  Needs 

Man's  capacity  to  enjoy  and  Improve  the 
world  around  him  has  been  shaped  by  scien- 
tific research.  What  we  have  learned  from 
the  natural  sciences  has  affected  the  ma- 
terial things  that  touch  our  lives;  It  has  had 
an  Impact  on  our  political  institutions,  do- 
mestic and  lntern.itional,  and  it  has  affected 
the  degree  with  which  we  regard  and  under- 
stand ourselves. 

There  may  be  differences  o'  opinion  on 
whether  the  fruits  of  this  endeavor  have 
been  good.  But  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing are  not  responsive  to  the  test  of  being 
good  or  evil.  Only  what  we.  having  conscience 
and  feelir.g,  do  with  them  can  be  called  to 
answer  to  this  test.  The  question  fcr  u£  is: 
should  man  try  to  understand  hini.se!f  and 
the  world  around  him. 

Fcr  those  who  believe  in  human  progress 
there  is  no  answer  but  the  aff.rmatlve. 
Mans  progress  Is  directly  proportionate  to 
his  ability,  to  experience,  to  appreciate  and 
to  enjoy.  To  increase  tills  ability  he  must, 
free  himself  from  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  material  world,  and  from  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  his  primitive  state. 
In  freeing  himself  and  extending  his  powers, 
science  is  man's  most  effective  ally. 

THREE    CASE    HISTORIES    OF    DISCOVERY 

A  child  lies  111  with  pneumonia.  A  solu- 
tion of  a  chemical  substance  is  administered 
by  Injection.  In  24  hours  the  fever  abates 
and  the  child  is  on  the  way  to  recovery.  A 
means  Is  found  to  release  enovigh  energy 
from  one  jKiund  of  metal  to  brighten  a 
thousand  homes  with  Ught  and  to  provide 
them  with  the  comfort  of  heat  for  nearly  a 
year.  A  small  device  delivers  a  ray  of  light 
so  perfectly  defined  and  controlled  that  It 
can  be  used  for  precision  surgery  of  the 
eye.  It  can  puncture  a  hole  In  a  single  red 
blcxxl  cell,  or  It  can  be  adapted  to  blast  Its 
way  through  a  sheet  of  high  melting  metal. 
Behind  these  miracles  He  the  discoveries  of 
peniciUln,  of  nuclear  fission,  and  of  the 
principle  of  the  maser.  How  were  these  dis- 
coveries made?  We  have  something  to  learn 
from  them  as  case  histories  in  scientific  dis- 
covery; let  us  follow  their  stories. 

We  begin  with  Professor  Alexander  Fleming 
of  St.  Marj-'s  Medical  School  of  the  University 
of  London.  Fleming  had  a  research  Interest 
In  ptis-forming  bacteria  of  the  staphylococ- 
cus group.  In  1928,  In  the  couri^e  of  a  series 
of  experiments  for  which  he  had  prepared 
cultures  of  the  bacteria,  he  noted  that  a  spot 
of  mould  had  appeared  accidentally  on  one  of 
the  plates.  He  noted  also  that  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  mould  the  bjtctena  had  been 
killed.  This  observation  aroused  Fleming's 
Interest  and  caused  him  to  study  the  mould 
itself.  Taking  advantage  of  work  done  In 
1911  by  Westllng  in  Stockholm,  he  was  able 
to  classify  the  mould  as  penlclllum  notatum. 
He  went  on  to  show  that  filtered  broth  in 
which  the  mould  had  grown  contained  a 
principle  which  was  remarkable  effective 
against  many  kinds  of  bacteria. 

The  work  was  taken  up  at  the  Pathological 
Institute  of  Oxford  University  by  Professor 
Florey.  Here  again  a  significant  start  was 
made  from  what  is  commonly  called  basic 
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research.  Professor  Plorey  had  a  long-stand- 
ing interest  In  the  natural  powers  which  the 
bodv  has  In  protecting  ItseU  against  inXec- 
tioiis  diseases  Collaborating  with  the  chem- 
ist, Dr  Ernst  Boris  Chain.  Piorey  succeeded 
in  concentrating  the  active  Ingredient  which 
Fleming  had  discovered,  and  Its  curative 
powers  were  soon  established  At  the  risk  of 
overdramatlzlng.  I  ask  this  question:  How 
many  human  beings  are  alive  totiay  because 
of  tiie  unexpected  results  from  this  basic  or 
primary  research .' 

What  lessons  on  the  course  of  scientific 
disco\ery  do  we  learn  from  this  brief  history 
of  penicillin?  These  are  best  put  using  the 
words  of  two  of  the  principals  who  took  part 
in  the  Nobel  Aw-ird  ceremony  In  1945  honor- 
ing the  work  of  Fleming.  Florey  and  Chain. 
Fleming,  on  this  occasion  in  commenting  on 
his  share  in  Uie  discovery,  said  'It  arose  sim- 
ply from  a  fortunate  occurrence  which  hap- 
pened when  I  was  working  on  a  purely  bac- 
teriological problem  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  antagonism  or  mould,  or  antiseptics  or 
antiobiotics."  Note,  please,  the  disclaimer  of 
an  applied  mission  in  the  research.  Professor 
Lillestrand  of  the  Caroline  Institute  of  Swe- 
den, who  Introduced  the  recipients  of  the 
Xobel  Prize,  in  commenting  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  work  they  had  done,  had  this 
to  say:  ■The  story  of  penicillin  Is  well  known 
throughoat  the  world.  It  affords  an  example 
of  different  scientific  methods  cooperating  for 
a  great  common  purpo.se.  Once  again  it  has 
shown  the  fundamental  Importance  of  basic 
research.  The  starting  point  was  a  purely 
academic  investigation  which  led  to  a  so- 
called  accidental  observation  This  gave  the 
nucleus  around  which  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient remedies  ever  known  was  crystallized." 

We  turn  now  to  a  laboratory  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Institute  of  Berlin.  There  in  1936  Profes- 
sor Otto  Hahn.  In  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Lise  Meltner,  began  a  program  of  research 
In  which  he  set  out  to  create  new  elements. 
In  this  research,  he  used  a  particle  called  the 
neutron,  which  was  discovered  by  Professor 
James  Chadwick  of  England  in  1932,  as  a 
bombarding  particle.  Professor  Enrico  Fermi, 
then  at  the  University  of  Rome,  had  demon- 
strated the  uUUty  of  this  particle  In  produc- 
ing new  nuclei.  Hahn,  with  his  background 
and  interests  in  chemistry,  was  particularly 
attracted  to  the  problem  of  creating  not 
merely  new  nuclei,  but  new  elements.  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  turn  to  the  element  of  the 
then  known  highest  atomic  number  as  the 
target  nucleus.  This  was  the  element  ura- 
nium of  atomic  number  92.  In  Hahn's  own 
words.  "For  more  than  100  years  uranium, 
discovered  by  W.  H.  Klaproth  in  1789.  had 
had  a  quiet  existence  as  a  somewhat  rare 
but  not  particularly  Interesting  element." 
Hahn's  work  shattered  this  quiet,  with  echoes 
that  still  resound.  The  work  which  was  to 
deliver  Into  man's  hands  the  most  awesome 
power  he  has  been  able  to  command,  the 
energv  of  the  nucleus,  was  begun  by  Hahn 
In  1938  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  P.  Strass- 
mann.  These  trained  and  skilled  Investigators 
soon  realized  that  the  nuclear  events  trig- 
gered by  bombarding  uranium  with  neutrons 
were  not  taking  the  expected  course.  So  un- 
anticipated was  nuclear  fission,  for  this  was 
the  process  discovered  by  Hahn  and  Strass- 
mann.  that  it  was  only  after  months  of  ex- 
haustive and  exhausting  work  that  they 
dared  to  publish  their  findings.  The  dire  im- 
plications of  nuclear  fission  did  not  occur 
to  them  at  the  time  of  discovery;  Hahn  and 
co-workers  were  then  completely  caught  up 
in  the  excitement  of  having  found  an  unex- 
pected new  nuclear  process  of  interest  to 
others  who  worked  In  this  field.  By  1943,  when 
Hahn  read  a  paper  to  the  Swedish  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  his  work,  he  did  refer  to  the 
possibility  of  a  chain  reaction  In  the  fission 
of  uranium  nuclei.  But  even  then  he  ex- 
pressed doubt  that  the  difficulties  of  realizing 
a  self-sustaining  nuclear  reaction  could  be 
surmounted.    "Providence    has    not    wanted 


the  trees  to  reach  the  skies."  he  remarked 
on  this  occasion.  He  apparently  did  not  know 
that  a  team  of  scientists  under  Fermi's  lead- 
ership at  the  University  of  Chicago  had 
achieved  a  self-sustaining  nuclear  fission 
reaction  on  December  2,  1942. 

The  Invention  of  the  laser  is  partially  an 
outgrowth  of  Einstein's  work.  In  1917.  he 
theorized  that  atoms  containing  excess  energy 
are  stimulated  by  incoming  radiation  of 
proper  frequency  to  emit  this  energy  lii  the 
iL.rin  of  radiation.  It  is  also  an  outgrowth  of 
the  technology  of  microwave  spectroscopy 
which  was  developed  during  World  War  II. 
Einstein's  Idea,  which  implies  the  principle 
of  amplification,  w.os  not  put  to  this  partic- 
ular use  until  it  was  combined  with  the  idea 
of  a  re.sonant  cavity.  I*rofessor  C.  H.  Townes 
and  his  a.ssociates,  J.  Gordon  and  A.  Zelger 
of  Columbia  University,  in  1954  described  a 
device  which  produced  amplification  making 
use  of  the  two  ideas.  Amplification  was  first 
achieved  not  with  visible  light,  but  with 
radio  waves  of  short  wave  length.  The  valid- 
iiy  of  the  underlying  principles  was  estab- 
lished by  this  work.  The  importance  of  this 
contribution  was  recognized  by  the  Nobel 
Prize,  which  was  awarded  to  Townes  In  1964. 
The  device,  called  a  maser  by  Townes  and  co- 
workers, led  Townes,  in  collaboration  with 
Professor  Arthur  L.  Schawlow,  now  at  Stan- 
ford University,  to  the  development  of  the 
laser.  Before  completing  the  story  of  the  laser. 
we  should  consider  Townes'  own  evaluation  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  di-scovery 
of  the  maser.  We  refer  to  an  article  by  Townes 
in  Science,  published  in  February,  1968,  bear- 
ing the  title  "Quantum  Electronics  and  Sur- 
prise in  the  Development  of  Technology." 
Townes  makes  it  clear  that  the  development 
of  the  maser  arose  from  his  interest  In  the 
potential  which  the  then  newly  developed 
microwave  spectroscopy  had  "to  examine 
delicately  and  powerfully  the  various  types 
of  Interactions  between  electromagnetic 
waves  and  molecules  in  ways  which  were 
different  from  ordinary  spectroscopy."  When 
he  initiated  his  program  of  research  In  this 
field  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  he 
had  no  idea  that  it  would  lead  to  the  maser 
and  the  laser,  though  he  did  try  to  persuade 
the  research  management  that  the  new  field 
of  physics,  in  which  he  was  interested,  would 
provide  "worth  while  contact  with  commer- 
cial applications"  However,  the  research  lie 
outlined  apparently  was  too  academic  for 
research  management,  and  Townes  moved  to 
Columbia  University  where,  with  the  help  of 
excellent  graduate  students,  the  encourage- 
ment of  colleagues,  and  the  support  of  a 
■  rather  far-sighted  Armed  Services  contract", 
it  flourished.  Three  other  industrial  labora- 
tories also  made  an  early  start  in  microwave 
spectroscopy,  but  In  these  cases  t«o,  this 
research  eventually  moved  to  university  lab- 
oratories. 

Few  discoveries  have  been  as  rich  as  the 
laser  In  potential  applications.  Some  appli- 
cations have  already  been  referred  to.  Other 
Important  ones  lie  in  the  field  of  communi- 
cations— theoretically,  one  light  beam  can 
carry  more  Information  than  all  the  radio 
and  television  channels  now  In  use — and  in 
lensless  three-dimensional  photography. 
Still  others  are  certain  to  appear  as  the 
properties  of  the  new  device  are  explored  and 
its  capacities  are  tested. 

In  the  article  in  Science.  Townes  further 
makes  the  point  that  "the  idea  for  maser 
amplification  originated  independently  in 
three  different  laboratories  of  microwave 
spectroscopy,  and  from  research  rather  uni- 
versally eschewed  in  applied  laboratories. 
Each  of  the  three  origins  had  slightly  differ- 
ent timing  and  differed  appreciably  In  its 
completeness  and  practicality.  However,  all 
three  came  from  physicists  occupied  with 
basic,  university-type  research  on  the  micro- 
wave spectroscopy  of  gases." 

An  oscillator  for  light  of  visible  and  shorter 
wave  lengths  was  yet  to  come.  The  Idea  for 


this  was  developed  Jointly  by  C.  H.  Townes 
and  Arthur  L.  Schawlow.  Schawlow  had 
worked  as  a  post-Doctoral  research  associate 
with  Townes  In  the  field  of  microwave  spec- 
troscopy from  1949  to  1951,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  appointment  at  Columbia,  Joined  the 
staff  of  tlie  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 
Townes  was  a  consultant  at  the  laboratory 
and  Schawlow  and  he  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  developing  an  oscil- 
lator for  visible  light,  using  the  maser  prin- 
ciple. They  published  a  workable  Idea  for  the 
laser  in  December  1958.  This  started  a  race 
between  many  experimenters  to  develop  the 
first  laser.  The  race  was  won  by  Theodore 
Malmann  at  Hughes  Aircraft  Company  in 
1960,  verifying  the  Townes-Schawlow  the- 
ory and  opening  the  door  to  a  wealth  of 
further  developments. 

The  three  discoveries  which  I  have  chosen 
as  case  histories  were  made  in  three  different 
countries,  in  three  different  fields  and  at  dif- 
ferent times.  But  despite  these  differences, 
there  are  significant  similarities  In  the  proc- 
esses of  discovery  In  the  three  cases,  and  in 
the  conditions  which  were  essential  to  their 
being  made. 

In  each  of  the  discoveries  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  the  unusual,  and  of  the  unexpected. 
Fleming  was  not  searching  for  antiseptics  or 
antibiotics  when  he  made  the  observation 
that  eventually  led  to  the  Isolation  of  peni- 
cillin: Hahn  had  no  inkling  of  nuclear  fission 
when  he  began  his  work  attempting  to  ex- 
tend the  periodic  table  of  the  elements; 
Townes  had  no  idea  that  his  academic  in- 
terest in  spectroscopy  would  lead  to  funda- 
mentally new  devices  of  exceptional  utility 
and  versatility. 

It  v^as  essential  to  each  discovery  that 
those  Involved  did  not  have  their  activities 
confined  by  an  applied  mission,  but  felt  free 
to  follow  where  their  trained  scientific  curi- 
osity led.  Fleming  and  Hahn,  at  the  time 
their  significant  ot)servatlons  were  made, 
were  already  in  a  university  environment. 
Townes.  as  we  have  seen,  found  It  necessary 
to  transfer  to  a  university  to  pursue  his  in- 
terest, and  as  he  has  acknowledged,  he  bene- 
fitted from  the  far-sighted  policy  under 
which  the  Armed  Services  contract  by  which 
he  was  supported  was  administered. 

In  each  case  the  primary  scientific  dis- 
covery has  led  to  a  chain  of  discoveries  in 
terms  of  practical  applications.  But  I  want  to 
stress  again  that  none  of  these  applications 
was  formulated  or  anticipated  when  the  re- 
spective research  programs  were  initiated. 
The  element  of  surprise  and  of  the  unex- 
pected Is  present  as  much  in  the  development 
of  applications  as  it  Is  In  the  initial  scientific 
discovery.  This  point  is  well  put  by  C.  H. 
Townes  in  the  article  In  Science  already  re- 
fered  to.  He  wTltes;  "A  general  conclusion 
which  seems  to  me  to  emerge  from  a  his- 
torical approach — the  examination  of  a 
number  of  research  case  histories — is  that 
mankind  consistently  errs  In  the  direction  of 
a  lack  of  foresight  and  imagination.  We  con- 
tinuously underestimate  the  power  of  science 
and  technology  In  the  long  term.  Eminently 
knowledgeable  planners  and  scientists,  In  at- 
tempting responsibly  to  make  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  research  and  facing  what  is  at  the 
time  the  uncertain  and  unknown,  all  too 
frequently  fall  short  in  foresight  and  Imagi- 
nation. The  element  of  surprise  Is  a  con- 
sistent Ingredient  In  technological  develop- 
ment, and  one  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  on  any  normal  planning  basis." 
I  think  we  must  face  the  fact  that  scientists, 
for  all  their  training  and  expertise,  also  have 
a  limited  vision  of  the  future.  We  may,  how- 
ever, place  confidence  in  the  subject  of  their 
study;  extending  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  world  around  'as  is  bound  to 
improve  our  condition  If  we  use  this  knowl- 
edge with  wisdom  and  foresight. 

A  point  which  is  easily  overlooked  when 
considering  only  those  discoveries  having  the 
most   direct    and   dramatic   Impact  on  our 
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everyday  existence  is  that  no  scientific  dis- 
covery is  created  in  a  vacuum  of  knowledge. 
Each  of  the  three  was  germinated  In  and 
nourished  by  the  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge which.  In  turn.  Is  the  product  of  man's 
desire  to  know  and  to  understand.  Hahn's 
work,  for  example,  called  upon  an  enormous 
system  of  descriptive  Inorganic  chemistry 
involving  the  heavier  elements.  It  would  not 
have  been  successful  if  Hahn  had  not  had 
available  through  the  chemical  literature  the 
record  of  this  vast  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge. This  was  supplied  by  different  investi- 
gators pursuing  diverse  Interests,  but  united 
in  their  desire  to  explore  the  unknown.  Many 
of  the  studies  which  provided  a  backgrround 
for  Hahn's  discovery  In  prospect  may  well 
have  seemed  more  exciting  than  the  program 
of  research  he  laid  out  for  himself  In  1938. 
It  was  the  unexpected  that  raised  his  work 
above  the  level  of  other  work  of  quality,  work 
of  the  kind  which  constitutes  the  durable 
main  fabric  of  scientific  knowledge. 

PRIMARY   RESE.ARCH  :    THE   ROLE   OF   UNIVERSITIES 

The  three  case  histories  of  discovery  were 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  point  that  the  pur- 
suit of  scientific  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
brings  untold  and  unexpected  benefits.  Re- 
search done  with  this  kind  of  motivation  Is 
often  referred  to  as  basic  research,  as  distin- 
guished from  applied  research,  which  Is  un- 
dertaken to  learn  how  a  recognized  need  can 
be  met.  I  think  it  preferable  to  use  the  term 
"primary"  in  place  of  "basic"  to  describe 
research  done  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
knowledge.  Those  engaged  in  applied  research 
can  argue  that  In  the  dictionary  sense  of 
the  term  "basic",  their  research  is  often  as 
"basic"  as  that  commonly  referred  to  as  basic. 
The  term  "primary"  should  be  taken  as  sug- 
gesting the  research  which  provides  the  body 
of  knowledge  Intrinsic  to  the  subject  Itself, 
snd  Is.  I  hope,  less  offensive  to  those  in  ap- 
plied research.  In  emphasizing  the  role  of 
primary  research.  I  Intend  no  disparagement 
of  applied  research.  The  latter  also  provides 
scope  for  exciting  discovery,  requires  imagi- 
nation and  a  high  level  of  creativity,  and  Is 
an  essential  component  In  helping  us  realize 
material  ber.efits  from  basic  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Of  course,  such  basic  discoveries 
are  often  made  in  the  course  of  applied  re- 
search. Because  applied  research  leads  di- 
rectly to  material  benefits.  It  is  generally 
better  appreciated  and  Is  therefore  less  vul- 
nerable In  times  of  economic  stringency.  By 
contrast,  the  vital  component  of  the  scien- 
tific process  constituted  by  primary  research 
Is  extremely  vulnerable  under  oiir  present 
system  of  providing  support  for  research.  As 
Ish.ill  show,  primary  research  In  our  countrv 
is  at  present  suffering  severelv  from  lack  of 
encouragement  and  nourishment. 

What  organization  within  our  country 
proMde.=  the  best  environment  for  primary 
researcli:'  We  must  agree  that  it  is  the  uni- 
versities. Ideally,  universities  live  bv  the 
principle  that  knowledge  is  worth  pursuing 
for  its  own  sake.  Tliere  Is  undoubtedlv  a 
serious  erosion  of  this  principle  In  the  sci- 
ences, owing  to  the  enormous  pressure  which 
scientists  are  placed  under  to  relate  their 
research  activity  to  .some  applied  mission. 
Despite  such  pressures,  those  working  in 
universities  strive  to  uphold  the  ideal.  In 
many  universities,  schools  of  science  are 
closely  linked  by  organization  to  the  hu- 
manities. At  Stanford  University,  a  private 
Institution  located  in  mv  District,  we  find 
that  there  is  a  School  of  Humanities  and 
Sciences,  under  cne  dean.  Within  this  school, 
the  natural  sciences  are  represented  bv. 
among  others,  the  fields  of  anthropologv,  bio- 
If^ical  sciences,  chemistry,  mathematics  and 
physics.  This  organizational  structure  would 
not  be  stable  if  the  sciences  and  the  human- 
ities did  not  share  common  perspectives  and 
objectives.  The  work  in  science  In  univer- 
sities is  evaluated  primarily  in  terms  of  the 
creativity  it  shows,  and  the  signifiumce  it  has 


for  the  main  body  of  knowledge  within  its 
proper  subject.  These  are  the  standards  ap- 
plied also  to  scholarly  work  In  history,  in 
language  and  in  literature. 

In  universities,  research  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational  process,  and  is  regarded 
primarily  as  a  vehicle  for  instruction.  Some 
IS  done  by  undergraduates,  some  by  post- 
Doctoral  research  associates,  and  most  of  it 
by  graduate  students  working  toward  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  For  all  categories,  research  ex- 
perience advances  training  in  the  subject  rep- 
resented. It  brings  to  the  undergraduate  ap- 
preciation of  how  the  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  has  been  developed,  and  helps 
him  to  choose  his  course  after  graduation. 
For  the  Ph.D.  candidate,  it  provides  the  first 
opportunity  he  has  to  prove  himself  in  In- 
dependent work  on  a  major  problem,  and 
prepares  him  for  a  career  in  research.  For  the 
post-Doctoral  research  associate,  it  provides 
an  opportunity  to  strengthen  skills,  to  widen 
research  horizons,  and  to  decide  on  a  fu- 
ture course.  By  virtue  of  the  skills  he  has 
already  attained,  the  post-Doctoral  research 
associate  brings  valuable  experience  to  the 
group  he  is  associated  with,  and  so  assists 
in  the  educational  process  as  well  as  bene- 
fits from  It. 

With  this  emphasis  on  university  research 
as  a  vehicle  for  teaching,  we  may  well  ask 
how  effective  it  is,  appraised  as  research. 
We  can  supply  an  answer  for  the  field  of 
chemistry  taken  from  a  report,  "Chemistry: 
Opportunities  and  Needs,"  prepared  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  I  quote  from  this  report : 
"A  survey  of  over  5000  articles  in  leading  US. 
and  international  journals  of  fundamental 
cliemistry  shows  that  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  publications  of  basic  research 
in  U.S.  chemistry  originate  in  university 
laboratories,  30  percent  in  Indtistry.  and  the 
rest  In  government  laboratories  and  inde- 
pendent research  institutions."  In  this  par- 
ticular context  the  field  of  chemistry  is  per- 
haps unique  because  there  Is  a  large,  busy 
and  efficient  chemical  industry  supporting 
in-house  research,  some  of  which  is  pub- 
lished In  Journals  devoted  to  fundamental 
chemistry.  In  most  other  fields  of  .science, 
the  percentage  of  papers  devoted  to  basic 
research  appearing  in  fundamental  journals 
and  originating  In  universities  is  likely  to 
exceed  the  60  percent  arrived  at  for  chem- 
istry. 

A  reason  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  uni- 
versities in  doing  primary  research  has  al- 
ready been  emphasized.  It  rests  on  the  free- 
dom tliat  the  investigator  has  to  chart  his 
own  course,  and  follow  his  imagination  and 
cviriosity.  A  second  reason  must  also  be  ac- 
knowledged. A  faculty  member  has  as  ap- 
prentices bright,  strongly  motivated  young 
people  who.  In  first  becoming  imbued  with 
the  adventure  and  excitement  of  Independent 
discovery,  are  willing  to  work  harder  than 
they  ever  may  be  willing  to  work  again; 
moreover,  they  bring  to  the  research  a  fresh- 
ness and  daring  which  is  unmatched.  The 
Federal  government  nowhere  else  gets  a  bet- 
ter bargain  in  research  investment.  Even 
when  the  total  cost  is  considered,  it  is  likely 
less  per  unit  of  research  (measured  perhaps 
in  terms  of  published  papers)  in  universi- 
ties than  elsewhere,  because  the  graduate 
students  work  overtime  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
pay. 

ITDER.AL  GOVERNMENT  AS  THE  P.ATRON  OF 
RESEARCH 

To  understand  the  .serious  situation  which 
faces  scientists  in  academic  work  today,  we 
need  to  review  the  involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  sponsoring  university 
research. 

In  the  past  30  years  great  changes  have 
taken  place  In  tlie  way  researcii  in  the 
physical  sciences  is  supported.  There  has 
been  a  rapid  Increase  m  total  level  of  sup- 
port,  and   with   this   a  shift   from   local   or 


private  support  to  Federal.  Between  1958 
and  1968.  the  contribution  from  Federal 
sources  increased  tenfold,  but  by  1965  the 
rate  of  growth  of  Federal  support  had  started 
to  level  off,  and  in  the  next  three  year 
period  remained  at  7.6  percent  per  annim:. 
When  it  Is  considered  that  the  inflationary 
factor  was  approximately  the  same  value,  it 
is  evident  that  Federal  support  did  not  per- 
mit the  growth  of  primary  research  :n  these 
institutions  to  keep  pace  with  the  gross 
national  product,  which  increased  a  total  of 
40  percent  over  the  same  period  By  1968,  89 
percent  of  the  support  of  primary  research 
was  contributed  by  five  Federal  agencies: 
NASA,  HEW,  AEC.  DOD  and  NSF,  and  37 
percent  of  it  went  to  universities  and  col- 
leges. 

In  1967  the  total  support  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  research  and  devel- 
opment was  approximately  $17  biilicn  Of 
this  amount,  only  $2  billion  was  devoted  to 
support  of  "basic"  research.  If  we  use  the 
37  .  figure  already  mentioned  as  representing 
the  fraction  of  basic  research  support  gi\en 
to  universities,  we  arrne  at  an  upper  limit 
of  $800  million,  or  about  0.7  .  of  the  total 
Federal  expenditure  as  t)elng  in  support  of 
university-based  primary  research  The  figure 
IS  an  upper  liinit  because,  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  support  university 
research,  all  except  one  are  mission-oriented. 
and  the  single  exception.  NSF.  provided  only 
12  1  of  the  total  Federal  support  for  basic 
research. 

RECENT    GROWTH     OF     SCIENTIFIC    RESEARCH — 
CHEMISTRY    AS    AN    EXAMPLE 

Even  when  we  t.tke  into  account  that  sup- 
port of  primary  research  from  sources  otiicr 
tiian  the  Fedcr.il  government  increased  less 
than  tenfold  in  the  1958-68  period,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  total  rate  of  increase  iii  this 
period  was  large,  and  we  are  bound  to  ask 
whether  the  increased  funds  were  used  ef- 
ficiently. Two  independent  but  complemen- 
tary social  forces  contributed  to  the  rapid 
rise  in  funding  in  the  decade  referred  to. 
On  the  one  hand.  we.  the  general  public, 
had  not  yet  become  blase  about  new  anti- 
biotics, artificial  fabrics,  and  amplifying  de- 
vices, so  that  we  were  then  more  receptive  to 
lessens  of  the  kind  I  have  extracted  from 
three  case  histories  of  discovery.  Further 
motivated  by  Sputnik,  we  were  willing  to 
underwrite  an  increased  investment  in  pri- 
mary researcii  at  least  as  pn  appendage  to 
increased  funding  of  applied  researcii  and 
of  development  activities.  On  the  other 
hand,  scientists  ready  with  new  instruments 
and  new  methods  upened  up  new  research 
frontiers  and  found  themselves  In  a  position 
to  solve  problems  which  only  a  few  years 
earlier  in  many  cases  were  not  even  formu- 
lated, and  which  in  others  seemed  impossible 
of  solution. 

To  illustrate  the  transformation  which 
has  taken  piace  in  scientific  resear.h.  we 
\iew  the  field  of  chemistry  which,  in  the 
complexity  of  the  systems  dealt  with  lies 
between  tlie  fields  of  physics  and  of  biologi- 
cal science.  Wittiin  y  century,  chemistry  has 
evolved  from  an  isolated  science  dealln.'  with 
tlie  composition  of  simple  substances  to 
being  partially  integrated  into  the  two  fields 
mentioned.  It  relies  heavily  on  phyflr  .1  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  and  finds  some  of  Its 
most  challenging  problems  in  the  biological 
systems.  At  the  same  tune,  it  contributes  to 
tiie  conceptual  framework  and  practical  ap- 
plications of  both  In  the  course  of  its  evo- 
lution, the  difficulty  and  complexity  '^f  the 
problems  being  sttidled  have  Increased  enor- 
mously, and  their  significance,  if  anything, 
lias  increased.  Genetics  is  being  studied  on 
the  molecular  level  as  a  problem  in  the  chem- 
istry of  complex  molecules,  tlie  nucleic  acids. 
Cancer  is  undoubtedly  a  problem  in  cell 
chemistry.  Providing  the  working  matter  in 
masers,  lasers  and  transistors  and  under- 
standing Us  structure  and  composition  in- 
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volves  difficult  problems  In  chemistry.  So 
does  the  chemical  and  Isotoplc  analysis  of 
the  lunar  surface. 

Taking  first  the  area  of  chemistry  related 
to  natural  substances,  we  can  trace  the  In- 
crease m  the  complexity  of  the  problems  by 
considering  the  synthesis  of  sucrose,  table 
sugar,  in  the  early  1940s  and  the  present  day 
synthesis  of  the  complex  molecules  such  as 
chlorophyll,  cortisone.  Insulin,  peptides,  hor- 
mones, and  finally,  the  gene.  The  molecule 
of  sucrose  contains  45  atoms;  that  of  a  pep- 
tide may  contain  hundreds.  The  degree  of 
complexity  which  the  present  day  problems 
feature,  problems  related  to  the  synthesis  of 
eve;i  larger  building  blocks  of  life  such  as 
proteins  and  nucleic  acids,  points  to  the 
ever-changing  nature  of  primary  research  in 
a  basic  science. 

In  the  area  of  chemistry  related  to  Inter- 
esting man-made  molecules,  the  synthesis  of 
plastics,  detergents,  fibers,  fabrics,  and  high 
temperature  stable  materials  typifies  the 
complexity  of  present  day  chemistry.  The  In- 
terrelationship between  chemistry  and  a  wide 
variety  of  physical  and  biological  sciences 
has  become  greater,  demanding  that  chem- 
istry be  able  to  adapt  readily  to  the  needs  of 
other  sciences.  The  pollution  of  our  earth  Is 
of  great  current  concern.  It  is  a  chemical 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  Involve 
also  the  socio-economic  area. 

As  the  problems  of  chemistry  have  become 
more  difficult,  the  sophistication  of  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  solve  the  problems  has  In- 
creased. M.iny  of  the  studies  mentioned 
earlier  appeared  at  their  beginnings  to  be 
very  formidable,  but  the  advent  of  new  In- 
strument.itlon  permit  them  to  be  solved  now 
In  days  rather  than  months  or  years.  This  Is 
particularly  true  with  regard  to  molecular 
structure  of  chemical  compounds,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  permits  molecules  to  be 
transformed  In  a  predictable  way  A  total 
approach  Is  now  possible,  and  it  Is  possible 
only  because  highly  sophisticated  equipment 
Is  now  available. 

In  1945.  laboratory  techniques  were  little 
different  from  those  used  In  1900.  In  the 
1950-60S  modern  electronic  spectroscopic 
methods  revolutionized  the  science;  a  ma- 
jor one  of  these,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
sptectroscopy,  owes  Its  existence  to  Professor 
PeUx  Bloch  of  Stanford  University.  Now  with 
the  avai'.ablllty  of  the  computer  another  ma- 
jor step  forward  Is  to  be  made.  A  few  spe- 
cific examples  can  serve  well  to  illustrate  this 
increase  in  the  complexity  and  sophistication 
of  equipment.  The  automatic  amino  acid 
analyzer,  a  device  using  chromatography,  a 
modern  analytical  method,  when  coupled 
with  a  computer  permits  analysis  of  complex 
proteins  to  be  performed  in  a  matter  of  hours 
rather  than  months  or  years.  A  decade  ago 
such  detailed  Information  as  a  routine  mat- 
ter was  unimaginable.  The  automatic  X-ray 
diffractometer,  when  used  In  conjunction 
with  a  computer  for  analysis  of  the  data,  has 
enabled  the  chemist  to  obtain  molecular 
structures  in  crystals  on  a  routine  basis.  Now 
It  Is  possible  to  use  this  powerful  method 
to  follow  the  course  of  synthesis  or  to  ap- 
ply It  to  the  solution  of  complex  structures 
which  would  not  have  been  thought  possible 
In  the  recent  past.  The  mass  spectrometer, 
when  coupled  with  chromatographic  appara- 
tus and  computer,  offers  a  new  analytical  tool 
which  permits  study  of  problems  of  extreme 
complexity  with  a  minimum  of  material.  This 
combined  analytical-structural  device  has 
enabled  chemists  to  obtain  Information  on 
the  composition  of  the  moon,  meteorites, 
earth,  and  contaminants  In  air  and  water  as 
they  relate  to  the  problem  of  pollution. 

The  price  for  this  Increased  application  of 
highly  sophisticated  equipment  to  the  solu- 
tion of  complex  problems  Is  high.  Not  only 
are  the  analytical  devices  themselves  costly 
items,  but  the  computer  required  to  fully  ex- 
ploit the  Instruments  Is  of  even  greater  cost. 
Thus.  In  the  first  year  of  the  '703.  the  field 


of  chemistry  has  grown  and  has  become  In- 
volved with  a  wide  variety  of  our  most 
pressing  problems.  Although  primary  re- 
search m  chemistry  did  not  start  out  to  solve 
these  problems,  the  evolution  of  primary 
research  will  aid  their  solution. 

The  field  of  chemistry  Is  not  alone  In  hav- 
ing evolved  rapidly  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Equally  dramatic  "changes  have  taken  place 
In  other  fields  of  science  with  a  commen- 
surate increase  in  the  cost  of  doing  research. 
One  field  taken  as  an  example  serves,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  how  the  Increased  resources 
in  the  1958-68  period  were  absorbed.  Though 
the  period  1966-68  marks  the  high  point  In 
Federal  support  of  science  relative  to  need. 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  level 
of  support  provided  was  optimum  In  balanc- 
ing need  against  etficlent  and  productive  use 
of  funds.  In  the  report,  "Chemistry:  Oppor- 
tunities and  Needs",  prep.ared  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a 
strong  case  was  made  for  the  proposition  that 
chemistry  was  seriously  underfunded  in  1964. 
There  w.{s  a  slight  Increase  of  support  In  the 
two  or  three  years  following  1964,  but  there 
has  been  a  decline  since,  and  the  present 
level  falls  far.  far  short  of  the  level  projected 
as  optimum,  again  using  the  criterion  of  sat- 
isfying needs  without  Incurring  waste. 

in  turning  now  to  the  funding  difficulties 
which  face  the  academic  science  body  today. 
I  shall  continue  to  use  the  field  of  chemistry 
for  concrete  illustrations,  but  I  want  to  em- 
phasize again  that  the  other  natural  sciences 
face  parallel  problems. 

Let  us  examine  the  consequences  on  de- 
partments of  science  of  the  recent  decreases 
In  funding  by  the  Federal  government  of  re- 
search and  development.  The  percentage  de- 
cline has  not  been  great  and  the  change  In 
the  gross  figures  give.?  no  hint  of  the  severe 
dislocations  taking  place  in  universities.  Be- 
cause of  the  way  that  support  for  primary  re- 
search is  provided,  the  problem  created  by 
the  decline  of  total  support  is  compounded 
manv  times  over  for  those  in  primary  re- 
search In  a  time  of  financial  stringency,  the 
misslcn-oriented  agencies  adopt  more  and 
more  restrictive  Interpretations  of  mission 
relevance,  with  the  result  that  primary  re- 
sparrh,  which  in  Its  very  nature  usually  can- 
not be  directly  related  to  an  immediate  prr.c- 
tical  goal,  suffers  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
total  budget  cuts.  To  appreciate  the  problem, 
we  must  examine  It  from  within  the  science. 
Let  us.  for  this  purpose  as  well,  use  the  field 
of  chemistry. 

Chemistry,  concerned  as  It  Is  with  matter — 
Its  composition.  Its  structure  and  its  trans- 
formations— Is  a  fundamental  science  and 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  work  of 
each  of  the  Federal  agencies  providing  sup- 
port of  research  in  the  natural  sciences.  The 
relationship  Is  perhaps  most  readily  apparent 
and  most  easily  appreciated  for  NIH,  an 
agency  of  HEW.  Living  cells  are  complex, 
dynamic  chemical  systems.  Biologically  sig- 
nificant components  such  as  proteins,  lipids, 
nucleic  acids,  steroids,  vitamins,  and  hor- 
mones, are  chemical  substances.  Processes 
such  as  metabolism,  cell  growth  and  Its  con- 
trol, muscle  and  nerve  action,  and  gene  re- 
production, are  problems  In  chemistry.  More 
and  more  diseases,  whether  caused  by  mal- 
function or  by  invasion,  are  being  under- 
stood In  chemical  terms  and  controlled  by 
chemical  mean?^.  Despite  the  importance  of 
chemical  principles  and  knowledge  for  the 
mission  of  NIH,  less  than  37c  of  the  budget 
has.  m  the  past,  been  devoted  to  support  of 
chemical  research  in  departments  of  chemis- 
try. This  contribution,  small  In  terms  of  the 
total  NIH  budget,  and  pitifully  so  consider- 
ing the  general  relevance  of  chemistry  to  the 
ml3.s'on  of  NIH  did,  in  recent  times,  account 
for  approximately  one  fourth  of  the  direct 
Federal  support  of  chemical  research.  With- 
in the  past  few  years  NIH  has  narrowed  its 
views  in  Judging  relevance,  a  trend  exac- 
erbated by  the  decline  In  total  level  of  fund- 


ing. Support  of  chemistry  In  departments  ol 
chemistry  Is  not  being  reduced  merely  by  the 
few  percent  which  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  toUl  cutback.  Among  the  Institu- 
tes In  NIH,  the  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Science  has,  in  the  past,  been  the  most  gen- 
erous patron  of  primary  research  In  chemis- 
try; if  current  practices  on  renewal  and  new 
applications  In  chemistry  are  continued,  a 
reduction  In  total  support  for  chemistry  of 
more  than  50%  within  the  next  few  years  Is 
In  prospect. 

NIH  Is  imfortunately  not  the  only  agency 
curtailing  sponsorship  of  primary  research  in 
chemistry.  The  AEC  also  is  responding  to  the 
pressures  of  shortage  of  funds  interacting 
with  concern  for  mission  relevance  by  adopt- 
ing a  similar  posttire.  The  reaction  is  rather 
general  in  the  mission-oriented  agencies; 
scientific  merit  seems  to  be  becoming  a  sec- 
ondary criterion  in  funding  proposals.  The 
NSP.  with  its  limited  resources,  cannot  pos- 
sibly accommodate  the  established  research 
programs  denied  support  by  the  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  at  the  same  time  show  the 
concern  for  the  beginning  investigator 
which  is  needed  to  ensure  the  continued 
vitality  of  basic  science.  The  NSF  budget  for 
chemistry  in  1969  was  $18  million;  In  1970 
it  Is  $17.6  million,  Because  the  cost  of  doing 
research  Is  increasing,  the  actual  decline  li 
greater  than  these  figures  would  indicate. 

Though   the   denial    of   support    is   being 
made  as  a  matter  of  policy  rather  than  ca- 
price, its  effects  are  as  disastrous  as  if  the 
decisions    were    entirely    capricious.    Estab- 
lished programs  are  cut  off  abruptly  without 
being  given  a  period  of  grace  in  which  to 
terminate  in  an  orderly  fashion.  This  Is  a 
much  graver  matter  than  it  might  appear 
to  be  at  first  sight.  Once  a  research  team  is 
disbanded,  it  can  take  a  period  of  at  least 
two  years  to  restore  it  to  full  strength.  Thus, 
even  if  suppwrt  were  reinstated  after  a  short 
time,  the  loss  in  production  would  be  enor- 
mous. Apart  from  the  loss  measured  In  quan- 
tity of  research  which  results  from  termina- 
tion, there  is  a  loss  In  quality  when  first-rat« 
Investigators,  with  a  vision  of  where  signifi- 
cant new  knowledge  Is  to  be  uncovered,  find 
it  necessary  to  stifle  the  free  expression  of 
their  creative  bent  so  as  to  be  certain  to  win 
at  least  a  modlcimi  of  support.  Finally,  we 
m\ist  recognize.  In  view  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  graduate  education  and  aca- 
demic research,  that  loss  of  research  support 
means  at  once  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
those  being  trained  to  fill  the  future  needs  of 
Industry,  of  academia  and  of  administration. 
In  drawing  attention  to  this  factor,  it  needs 
to  be  acknowledged  that  there  has  been  a 
recent  decrease  In  demand  for  Ph.D.'s  in  sci- 
ence. But  only  if  we  believe  in  or  plan  for  a 
declining  economy  can  we  regard  this  trend 
as  normal  or  healthy.  Demand  can  develop 
as  abruptly  as  It  declined.  Here.  too.  we  need 
to  reckon  with  a  time  lag  of  three  to  four 
years,  the  time  needed  to  train  a  PhD,  as 
supply  adjusts  to  demand. 

I  have  referred  to  the  dislocations  In  re- 
search activity  in  departments  of  chemistry 
caused  by  the  recent  cut-backs  in  support 
What  are  the  consequences  for  our  society 
If  this  pattern  is  repeated  in  the  other  basic 
sciences?  These  will  be  felt  In  at  least  thrM 
major  areas:  economic,  educational  and 
social. 

Wage  rates  In  the  U.S.  are  high,  and  our 
standard  of  living  depends  on  high  produc- 
tivity and  highly  developed  technological 
products.  A  comparison  of  exports  in  19*0 
and  1969  shows  a  decided  shift  toward  Itenn 
which  depend  on  advanced  technology,  e.g.. 
electronics,  computers,  aircraft,  fine  chemi- 
cals and  plastics.  Advances  in  these  and  re- 
lated products  do  depend  on  advances  In  sci- 
ence, not  only  through  spectacular  discover- 
ies of  the  kind  I  used  for  case  histories,  out 
also  the  less  publicized  work  that  is  tne 
substantial  body  of  the  scientific  structu«j 
I  quote  here  from  the  report  "Chemistry, 
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Opportunity  and  Needs".  (NAS.  1965):  'We 
have  examined  the  publications  of  nearly  40 
Inventions  or  practical  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try since  1946;  these  include,  for  example,  the 
discoveries  of  poljtetrafluoroethylene  (Tef- 
lon), of  an  important  catalyst  for  producing 
polyethylene,  of  antlarthritic  steroids,  and  of 
pyschostlmulants.  All  the  footnotes  {approx- 
imately 750)  In  these  publications  have  been 
analyzed  to  find  out  where  the  supporting 
work  cited  by  the  authors  was  performed, 
and  whether  It  was  published  In  fundamen- 
tal or  applied  Journals.  The  results  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table  (see  also  the 
introduction  to  Section  III  of  this  report )  : 

CLASSIFICATIOr;    OF   SOURCES    FOR    ARTICLES    CITED    IN 
ANNOUNCEMEMS     OF     PRACTICAL     DISCOVERIES     IN 

CHEMISTRY 

|ln  percentl 


Sou 

ces  ol  citation 

Type  ot  invention 

Fundamental 
journals 

Applied     Patents  and 
journals              others 

Industrial-    .     

Pharmaceutical 

67 
87 

22                  U 
5                    8 

Clearly,  a  large  majority  of  the  footnotes 
refer  to  work  published  in  fundamental  Jour- 
nals; furthermore.  60%  refer  to  work  car- 
ried out  in  urUversltles  (Table  5.  Section 
HI) .  These  data  go  far  toward  showing  that, 
m  chemistry,  nothing  is  so  practical  as  basic 
research.  The  conclusion  reached  by  this 
committee  for  chemistry  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  other  basic  sciences. 

The  effect  of  the  cutbacks  on  the  training 
of  Ph.D.'s  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and 
the  present  decline  in  demand  has  been 
acknowledged.  In  considering  need  for 
Ph.D.'s,  we  should  not  limit  ourselves  to  past 
practices.  There  Is,  for  example,  a  need  for 
Improving  the  faculties  of  liberal  arts  col- 
leges. Junior  colleges  and  other  Institutions 
that  now  cannot  adequately  employ  trained 
people.  We  are  moving  toward  a  policy  of 
universal  post-high  school  education,  and 
accepting  this  as  a  social  goal,  which  is  good 
in  Its  own  right.  If  this  Is  worth  doing,  it  is 
worth  doing  well,  and  highly  trained  people 
are  needed  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  educational  system. 

Some  of  the  crises  of  our  day  arise  from 
complex  interactions  of  technical  political 
and  social  problems.  While  technical  solu- 
tions alone  cannot  eliminate  pollution,  the 
development  of  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
techniques  in  combating  pollution  would  in- 
fluence the  political  climate  and  make  their 
adoption  easier  Similarly,  low  cost  housing 
requires.  In  addition  to  legislative  action, 
new  Ideas  and  materials.  The  solution  of 
these  and  similar  problems  is  clearly  not  aided 
by  a  decrease  in  research  activity  and  in  the 
availability  of  trained  scientists. 

GENERAL   RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    THE    SUPPORT 
OF     PRIMARY      RESEARCH 

The  consequences  of  stemming  the  flow  of 
new  ideas  In  science  may  be  slow  In  coming, 
but  the  consequences  are  inexorable.  Rather 
than  retreat  from  our  national  commitment, 
we  should  honestly  recognize  the  intimate 
connection  between  research  In  universities 
and  advanced  education. 

In  turning  now  to  recommendations  for 
change,  I  shall,  for  the  most  part,  restrict 
myself  to  enunciating  principles,  admitting 
that  specific  plans  for  their  implementation 
win,  of  course,  require  additional  study  and 
analysis. 

We  begin  by  returning  to  our  earlier  theme; 
the  nature  and  structure  of  primary  re- 
search. Perhaps  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  difficulty  in  understanding  what  It  is  and 
what  It  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind stems  from  the  fact  that  it  Is — and 
means— many  things  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  requirement 
tor  keeping  American  industry  competitive 


with  that  of  other  countries,  and  as  a  source 
of  the  concepts  which  lead  to  diversification 
and  growth.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  serv- 
ing this  function  also  for  the  mission- 
oriented  agencies  for  research.  It  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  fundamental  instrument  of 
te£U3hing  at  an  advanced  level.  It  has  been 
looked  upon  as  providing  new  knowledge  as 
a  goal  in  Its  own  right.  Indeed,  It  Is  all  of 
these  things,  and  this  being  so,  primary  re- 
search in  science  should  be  viewed  as  a  na- 
tional resource.  It  differs  from  many  such  re- 
sources In  that  to  maintain  It,  It  must  be  not 
only  protected,  but  nourished.  To  ensure  its 
vitality,  the  Federal  outlay  in  support  of  the 
resource  should  not  be  left,  to  the  extent  that 
prevails  at  present,  to  the  Judgment  of  ad- 
ministrators who  serve  other  interests  as  their 
principal  obligation.  It  must  be  protected  by 
being  identified  as  a  line  item  in  the  budget. 

Plurality  in  the  source  of  support  has  much 
to  recommend  as  helping  to  ensure  stability, 
and  also  as  helping  to  realize  the  benefits 
which  fiow  from  primary  research. 

If  we  reco^ulze  that  primary  research  in 
universities  is  an  integral  part  of  graduate 
education.  It  seems  prudent  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial core  of  support  tied  to  the  graduate 
student  population.  To  meet  the  need  of  the 
academic  community  realistically,  two 
changes  in  current  practice  should  be  made. 
One  is  that  the  program  of  Federally  sup- 
ported fellowships  needs  to  be  greatly  ex- 
panded. Such  fellowships  best  serve  science 
when  they  are  made  directly  to  the  students, 
with  selection  based  on  excellence  and 
promise.  The  student  selected  as  a  fellow 
then  has  the  freedom  to  study  the  areas 
which  seem  to  him  to  be  the  most  reward- 
ing, and  at  the  institutions  that  provide  the 
best  training  and  the  greatest  challenge  in 
these  areas.  In  the  past,  the  support  given  to 
a  university  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  a 
fellow  have  been  insufficient  to  permit  the 
university  to  develop  and  maintain  modern 
tools  of  research.  A  more  realistic  approach 
to  this  critical  component  of  support  must 
be  taken  if  universities  are  to  properly  pre- 
pare the  new  generation  of  scientists  to  meet 
the  new  challenges  in  scientific  research 
which  they  will  face. 

A  broad  base  of  support  provided  In  this 
way.  with  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents on  Federally  sponsored  fellowships, 
would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  present  unstable  and  erratic 
funding  system.  It  has  the  advantage  as  well 
that  the  need  is  readily  assessed.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  students  are  attracted 
to  a  field  by  fellowships  awarded  during  stu- 
dent days.  What  is  of  greater  consequence  to 
the  student  in  deciding  on  a  career  are  the 
opportunities  and  rewards  promised  at  the 
end  of  the  training  period.  Fewer  graduate 
students  would  automatically  lead  to  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  In  the  total  support. 

The  need  for  stability  and  continuity  in 
support  should  perhaps  t)e  enlarged  upon. 
Education  Is  not  a  machine  which  can  be 
turned  on  and  off  like  a  water  faucet.  Once 
the  process  has  started  for  an  Individual,  it 
must  be  completed  because  anything  less 
than  completion  is  wasteful  of  the  earlier 
Investment.  Although  minor  fiuctuatlons 
can  be  accommodated  In  the  system,  abrupt 
changes  of  large  magnitude  do  not  merely 
slow  down  the  educational  process;  they 
may,  In  fact,  bring  it  to  a  halt.  Universities 
do  not  sell  a  product  and  do  not  have  avail- 
able the  simple  device  of  Increasing  the  price 
upon  short  notice  to  make  up  unexpected 
deficits  in  the  budget.  The  major  support  of 
graduate  education  in  science  and.  thus,  pri- 
mary scientific  research,  stems  from  the 
funds  available  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Such  support  can  be  expected  to 
undergo  changes,  but  if  this  national  re- 
source is  to  be  kept  viable,  the  changes 
must  be  programmed  over  a  period  of  time. 

It  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  completely  supplant  a  research  grant  sys- 
tem by  support  tied  to  the  graduate  student. 


The  needs  of  some  of  the  most  enterprising 
research  scientists  would  not  be  satisfactor- 
ily met  In  this  way.  The  most  active  may  re- 
quire, in  addition  to  graduate  student*, 
technicians  and  post-Doctoral  research  asso- 
ciates. They  vrtll  certainly  need  equipment 
beyond  that  made  available  through  a  de- 
partmental pool.  The  idea  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  administering  a  research 
grant  program,  but  beyond  this,  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  total  support,  distri- 
bution of  support  and  maintaining  a  balance 
between  the  various  demands  is.  in  my  view, 
sensible.  For  such  a  Foundation  to  discharge 
its  obligations.  It  must  have  a  very  substan- 
tial sum  In  terms  of  grant  funds  to  admin- 
ister. But  I  think  there  axe  good  reasons  for 
not  restricting  the  funding  of  grants  to  a 
single  agency.  Primary  research  should  be 
part  of  the  mission  of  each  of  the  Federal 
agencies  making  an  investment  in  research. 
It  is  Important  for  those  In  primary  research 
and  in  applied  research  to  feel  themselves 
part  of  a  common  enterprise.  This  feeling  of 
a  community  of  interest  can  be  fostered  by 
an  imaginative  administration  of  research 
support.  In  making  this  recommendation.  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  need  of  having  pri- 
mary research  recognized  as  a  line  item  in 
the  budget  of  each  agency,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  scientific  excellence 
rather  than  mission  relevance  the  criterion 
In  distributing  funds  thus  made  available. 
As  I  have  mentioned,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  would  be  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  the  distribution  of  support.  Among 
the  problems  of  this  kind  which  are  urgent 
and  important  is  the  suppwrt  of  the  begin- 
ning investigator.  Under  our  present  grant 
system,  particularly  in  a  time  of  declining 
support,  young  Investigators  find  themseUes 
in  an  unfavorable.  Indeed,  an  impassible  po- 
sition in  comfjeting  for  funds.  They  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  establish  themselves 
as  independent  investigators  and  thus  do  not 
qu.iUfy  for  support:  not  having  support, 
they  cannot  qualify  themselves.  When  funds 
are  scarce,  the  decision  is  almost  invariably 
made  not  to  take  a  chance.  Another  problem 
is  the  dlstr.bution  of  funds  between  big  and 
little  science,  Accelerators  represent  big 
science,  and  certainly  tlie  frontier  in  science 
which  they  reach  continues  to  yield  discov- 
eries which  border  on  the  sublime.  But  how 
do  we  weigh  the  real  benefits  of  these  dis- 
coveries against  the  equally  real  benefits 
that  arise,  let  us  say.  from  a  chemical  dis- 
covery? How  many  chemists  should  be  sac- 
rificed to  make  the  next  decade  In  the  ener- 
gies reached  by  accelerators  possible,  not  to- 
morrow, but  today?  I  am  not  providing  an 
answer  to  this  question.  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  scientific  community  to  cooperate 
In  a  spirit  of  concern  for  the  corporate  body 
of  science.  In  arriving  at  answers  Tlie  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  can  be  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  discussion  of  Issues 
as  grave  as  these. 

In  pleading  for  protection  of  primary  re- 
search In  science,  it  may  seem  to  some  of 
you  that  I  am  advocating  a  scientific  priest- 
hood which  is  to  be  shielded  at  all  costs 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  life  as  it  is  lived  in 
the  real  world.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  needs 
to  be  remarked  that  primary  research,  pro- 
tected as  I  have  recommended,  provides  no 
slnectire  for  its  practitioners.  Science  is 
highly  competitive.  Tlie  need  to  Justify  one's 
self-esteem  Is  as  powerful  In  this  area  as  It 
Is  In  any  of  the  most  highly  competitive 
enterprises.  Furthermore,  the  scientist  is 
obliged  to  put  on  display  the  basis  of  his 
self-esteem  by  publishing  his  findings  In  the 
Journals.  Here  they  are  subject  to  the  critical 
eye  of  the  scientific  community.  With  this 
mechanism  for  evaluation  and  criticism 
available  and  actively  used,  we  need  not  be 
too  concerned  about  being  overly  protective 
In  implementing  general  recommendations 
of  the  kind  I  have  made. 

At  this  time  when  we  are  re-examining 
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many  of  our  standards  and  values,  It  is  es- 
sential for  us  to  see  that  the  success  of  fu- 
ture generations  rests  mainly  upon  that 
which  is  not  known  today.  Primary  research 
must  be  recognized  as  a  vital  national  re- 
source and  the  University  as  a  national  as- 
set: the  two  taken  together  probably  com- 
prise a  critical  element  in  determining  our 
future.  Without  adequate  funding  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  of  these  two  units,  the  future 
development  of  this  country  will  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy. A  better  life  for  all  has  been  and  will 
remain  directly  related  to  primary  research. 
Let  us  ensure  its  vitality  by  solving  the 
problem  of  funding  now. 


SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  12284,  TO  PROTECT 
COLLECTORS  OF  ANTIQUE  GLASS- 
WARE AGAINST  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR 
THE  IMPORTATION  OF  IMITA- 
TIONS OF  SUCH  GLASSWARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
does  a  day  pass  when  we  cannot  read  in 
the  pre.5s  reports  of  fraudulent  decep- 
tion of  consumers.  One  day  it  concerns 
car  or  TV  repairs.  Another  day  it  is  home 
repair  services.  Or  short  weight  in  pack- 
aged foods.  Or  mislabeling  of  textiles. 
The  Congress  is  showing  itself  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  these  and  many 
other  forms  of  deception  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  legitimate  protection  to  the 
American  consumer.  Today,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  a  measure  which  deals 
with  still  another  form  of  deception,  one 
w  hich  may  not  rank  high  in  the  minds  of 
most  Americans,  but  one  which  can  cause 
a  great  deal  of  anguish  and  financial  loss 
to  a  .'^mall  group  of  us,  those  who  are  col- 
lectors of  antique  glassware.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  those  who  dupe  such 
collectors  into  buying  as  antique  glass- 
ware, imitations  which  are  difficult  to 
distinguish,  for  all  but  the  most  expert 
from  the  original  article.  It  is  against 
this  kind  of  fraud  that  H.R.  12884.  intro- 
duced over  a  year  ago,  on  June  18,  1969. 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Wym\n),  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
meaningful  weapon.  This  bill  declares 
that  both  the  manufacture  and  the  im- 
portation of  any  imitation  antique 
glasrware  product  which  is  not  plainly 
and  permanently  marked  with  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  such  product  was 
manufactured  is  unlawful  and  shall  be 
declared  an  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion and  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  in  commerce  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

Imitation  antique  glassware  is  defined 
as  any  product  made  wholly,  or  in  chief 
value  of  glass  which  resembles,  by  rea- 
son of  its  desisn,  color,  texture,  and 
markings  any  glassware  product  which 
was  manufactured  before  1940.  The  re- 
quirement that  such  imitation  glassware 
must  be  permanently  marked  means  that 
it  must  be  molded  into  the  glass  or  other- 
wise permanently  inscribed  in  the  glass. 
I  should  like  to  note  further  that,  to  pro- 
tect class  producers  from  needless  gov- 
enmiental  interference  in  the  process  of 
protecting  antique  glass  collectors,  tlie 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  empowered 
to    promulgate    regulations    exempting 


glassware  from  the  provisions  of  this  act 
if  the  nature,  form,  or  quantity  of  such 
glassware  product  does  not  require  it  to 
be  subject  to  this  act  for  the  adequate 
protection  of  such  collectors.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  act  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under 
essentially  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  act.  It  is, 
however,  another  piece  of  legislation 
needed  to  complement  existing  consum- 
er protection  law  in  an  area  of  real  sig- 
nificance to  some  of  our  citizens  who  are 
unable  by  the  nature  of  the  product  in- 
volved to  protect  themselves  adequately 
without  such  law.  I  therefore  ui'ge  its 
prompt  enactment. 


TAX    BENEFITS    FOR    FAMILIES    OF 
MEN  KILLED  IN  CAMBODIA  OR  LAOS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teinixjre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Minish*  is 
recognized  lor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  placed  in  the  hopper  H.R.  18447,  to  pro- 
vide retroactive  tax  benefits  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  senicemen  killed  in  Cambodia  or 
Laos. 

There  are  many  tax  benefits  and  ex- 
emptions that  normally  accrue  to  the 
estates  of  servicemen  killed  in  combat 
zones.  However,  Cambodia  and  Laos  have 
never  received  combat  area  designations, 
although  an  estimated  331  servicemen 
have  died  in  Cambodia  and  unofficial  fig- 
ures indicate  that  many  Americans  have 
also  fallen  in  Laos. 

H.R.  18447  would  provide  equitable 
treatment  for  the  families  of  servicemen 
who  gave  their  lives  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  give  this  measure  full  support. 


THE  NO.   1  PROBLEM  OF  AMERICA: 
DRUG  ABUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  eentle- 
man  from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Keei,  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  durin,?  the 
week  of  May  4  through  May  8.  it  was 
my  pleasure — my  duty — to  bring  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  a  professional 
panel  on  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  'Florida.  Congre.s.sman 
Cl.^ude  Pepper,  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  provided 
knowledseabic  staff  asssistants  who  are 
in  my  opinion  unsurpassed  in  this  field 
concernins  the  future  of  our  Nation — 
our  most  vital  domestic  problem. 

This  panel,  in  concert  with  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Mental  Health 
and  the  local  medical  societies  within 
the  congressional  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  informed  our  citizens 
as  to  the  crisis  of  drug  abu.se  and  nar- 
cotics u.se  in  our  country  today. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  that  many  of  the 
usually  well-informed  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict were  sadly  lacking  accurate  in- 
formation about  this  menace.  I  feel  this 


public  program  should,  in  some  manner 
or  form,  be  repeated  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  efTect.  I  am  saying  that  we  are  not 
asking  anyone  to  do  more  than  his 
share,  but  we  are  asking  everyone  to  do 
something  constructive  to  help  them- 
selves eliminate  the  odious  problem 
which  is  besetting  our  youth  and  our 
Nation. 

The  Honorable  Howard  M.  Jarrett, 
judge  of  the  intermediate  court  of  my 
home  county  of  Mercer,  originally 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic at  home.  Chairman  Pepper — equally 
concerned — developed  the  tragedy  ahead 
on  a  national  basis.  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture all  of  America  will  realize  that  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Chairman 
Pepper  and  members  of  his  committee,  as 
well  as  John  E.  Ingersoll,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  because 
they  have  clearly  pointed  out  for  all  to 
see  the  real  problem  we  now  face.  It  is  up 
to  each  of  us  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
now  before  it  becomes  too  late.  I  simply 
followed  through  in  my  small  way  to 
eliminate  the  continued  expansion  of  this 
terrible  tragedy  that  could  destroy  from 
within  the  Nation  we  all  respect  and 
love. 

This  same  panel  conducted  a  statewide 
discussion  and  question-and-answer 
period  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
I  am  hoping  to  arrange  to  have  this 
taped  program  reproduced — because  of 
its  importance. 

Because  of  concern  by  responsible 
citizens  who  care  about  the  future  of 
America,  a  group  of  the  finest  public 
speakers  of  America  met  on  Sunday 
April  19,  1970.  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  each 
giving  of  their  time — free  of  charge. 
Speakers  for  America  with  Zig  Ziglar 
of  Dallas,  Tex.  as  chairman,  Cavette 
Robert  as  vice  chairman.  Dr.  Glenn  Cun- 
ningham, Dan  Bellus  on  the  board  of 
trustees,  Mr.  Wayne  Caldwell,  CPA,  the 
secretary-treasurer  was  formed.  Mrs. 
Mary  Crawley  and  Dr.  Wayland  Tonning 
have  joined  the  board  of  trustees  also. 

The  purpose  of  Speakers  for  America 
is  to  eliminate  the  continued  growth  of 
the  drug  problem  and  sell  America  to  all 
Americans. 

Because  of  the  dedication  of  these  re- 
spected, outstanding  and  concerned  citi- 
zens arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
national  conference  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on 
August  29  and  30,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  following  article  by  Chairman  Ziglar 
be  included  in  the  Record: 

Speakers  for  America 

Purpoff— To  wipe  out  the  drug  problem 
and  to  sell  America  to  all  Americans. 

History— On  January  19.  1970,  while 
speakins  to  a  S.M.E.  sales  rally  In  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  four  dedicated  Americans  who  are 
professional  speakers  decided  that  our  grow- 
ing drug  problem  combined  with  the  alarm- 
ing decline  In  patriotism  demanded  a  "best 
effort"  from  all  concerned  Americans.  The 
men:  Zig  Ziglar.  Cavett  Robert.  Dr.  Glenn 
Cunningham  and  Dan  Bellus  were  later 
Joined  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Speakers 
For  America  by  Wayne  Caldwell.  C  P.A  who 
serves  as  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary 
Crowley  and  Dr.  Wayland  Tonning.  On  Sun- 
day April  19  in  Phoenix.  Arizona,  Zig  Ziglar 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  Cavett  Robert  Vice  Chairman.  THe 
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wheels  were  set  In  motion  with  each  member 
doing  research  and  writing  on  drugs  and  the 
declining  patriotism. 

pwblcni- — Speakers  For  America  feei  that 
we  are  essentially  confronted  with  a  "sales" 
proolem.  We  feel  that  the  youth  of  America 
have  not  been  sold  on  why  they  should  not 
u=e  drugs.  We  also  feel  that  many  Americans 
orall  ages  have  not  been  properly  sold  on 
the  real  greatness  of  this  country  and  its 
future.  We  further  felt  that  many  citizens 
cf  all  aees  were  complacent  to  the  degree 
that  they  did  not  truly  understand  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  growing  drug  problem.  For 
=implicitv  and  brevity  we  are  going  to  use 
the  word  "drug"  to  include  everything  from 
"grass"  to  "heroin"  as  well  as  the  up  and 
downers,  the  sniffers,  the  addictive  and  the 
non-addictive.  We  at  least  partially  under- 
stand the  enormous  difference  but  It  Is  our 
belief  that  basically  they  all  come  into  use 
because  of  similar  problems  or  for  similar 
reasons. 

On  June  3rd  and  4th.  I,  Zig  Ziglar.  spent 
several  hours  with  Congressman  Jim  Kee,  of 
West  Virginia,  who  was  the  first  Congressman 
to  initiate  a  thorough  Investigation  into  the 
drug  problem  on  a  Congressional  District 
basis— its  causes  and  solutions.  With  Con- 
gressinan  Kee  was  a  Congressional  Investiga- 
tor who  has  spent  enormous  amounts  of  time 
on  this  problem  both  from  an  investigative 
analytical  point  of  view  and  a  study  solution 
point  of  view.  It  is  the  firm  opinio.n  of  both 
Congressman  Kee  and  the  Congressional  In- 
vest[gator  that  we  have  a  maiimum  of  tuo 
years  to  reverse  the  trend  or  we  can  chalk 
this  generation  up  as  "lost".  According  to  Dr 
Hardin  Jones,  a  well  known  drug  authority 
from  the  University  of  California,  we  had 
some  50.000  people  who  were  users  or  casual 
experimenters  with  Marijuana  five  years  ago. 
Today  the  number  is  15,000.000  Five  years 
ago  the  rate  of  increase  of  "hard"  drug  users 
was  ijC  per  month.  Today  the  figure  is  7'", 
per  month.  This  means  that  our  number  of 
addicts  will  double  every  10  months.  When 
you  realize  that  less  than  b'~r  of  the  addicts 
successfully  kick  the  habit  once  they  hit  the 
"hard"  stuff  and  that  the  normal  life  ex- 
pectancy of  a  heroin  addict  is  18  months  you 
begin  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  our  prob- 
lem. We  believe  It  Is  a  sales  problem  so  we 
are  mounting  a  "sales  campaign"  such  as  has 
never  been  launched  in  this  country. 

1  We  are  officially  appointing  every  con- 
cerned American  as  a  "Speaker  For  America' 
Each  one   is  requested   to   wear   the   official 
button   and   pass   out    the   brochures   which 
outline  the  problem — and  the  solutions. 

2  We  are  enlisting  the  support  of  every 
professional  speaker,  sales  trainer,  and  sales 
training  organization  in  this  country  to  Join 
US  in  our  campaign.  We  are  asking  these 
companies  and  individuals  to  include  some- 
thing about  the  problem  and  the  solution  in 
every  talk  they  mike  to  any  kind  of  group 
We  are  further  urging  them  to  solicit  unpaid 
eng.aeements  fr>)m  hign  schools,  colleges,  and 
all  civic  and  service  clubs  to  further  spread 
the  word. 

3.  We  are  seeking  the  support  "ST  organiza- 
tions such  as  Toastmasters  International. 
The  American  Legion.  The  Jaycees  and  the 
numerous  clubs  who  share  our  sentiments. 

4.  We  are  producing  records  on  a  profe.~- 
siona!  basis  and  of  top  profe.ssional  quality 
that  will  be  distrlbut.ed  through  independent 
sources  throughout  the  country.  These  rec- 
■Wds  will  be  "aimed"  at  all  segments  of  our 
society  but  with  special  emphasis  placed  on 
ten  to  eighteen  year  olds  in  one  recording  and 
special  emphasis  placed  on  the  20  to  35  year 
olds  in  the  other  recording.  This  v.-ay  we  '.eel 
we  will  be  reaching  the  youngsters  who  are 
now  ai  the  "vulnerable"  age  as  well  as  reach- 
ing the  parents  of  these  youngsters.  These 
records  and  all  of  our  material  will  be  aimed 
at  --selling"  and  will  not  -preach"  either  to 
the  kids  or  to  the  parents.  There  are  so  many 
sound  reasons  for  le-iving  drugs  alone  and 
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so  many  sound  reasons  why  everyone  should 
be  loyal  and  patriotic  to  this  land  that  all 
we  need  is  a  good  sales  job  to  get  the  results. 

5.  Because  many  people  are  willing  to  do— 
but  don't  really  know  "what  to  do" — we  are 
spelling  out  in  detail  some  very  simple  steps 
that  anycne  can  do.  Tliese  steps  are  available 
in  pamphlet  form.  There  are  special  pam- 
phlets for  many  different  walks  of  life.  Not 
much  is  asked  of  anyone— btit  something  is 
asked  from  cieryone. 

6.  We  will  hold  "training  schools"  to  teach 
concerned  Americans  how  they  can  best  "sell" 
the  idea  of  not  using  drugs.  We  will  also 
conduct  cl.nics  on  how  to  sell  America— and 
it's  future — to  all  Americans. 

7.  We  are  calling  on  the  schools,  churches, 
and  universities  to  join  tis  in  our  campaign. 
Mo.'-.t  of  the  6.700.000  college  students  feel  the 
same  way  we  do  so  we  are  going  to  urge  them 
t-j  abandon  their  "silent"  support  and  nxake 
it  "loud  and  clear". 

8.  Eventually— it  takes  time— we  are  going 
to  put  together  an  inspirational  radio  pro- 
gram of  five  minutes  duration.  We  will  sell 
It  to  sponsors  who  will  provide  us  the  money 
and  the  opportunity  to  tell  our  story  to  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  plan  is  to  use  one  of  our 
professional  speakers  for  one  week  and  then 
change  t-o  another.  The  radio  program  will 
also  be  printed  in  the  newspaper  which  gives 
us  another  source  of  income  for  more  activi- 
ties. The  sponsor  w'U  get  double  benefit  since 
he  will  be  mentici.ed  both  in  print  and  on 
the  air.  All  money  will  be  utilized  by  Speak- 
ers For  America  to  further  the  cause.  No 
speaker  will  be  paid  anjthing  for  his  services. 

9.  One  of  our  major  projects  is  to  publish 
our  own  newspaper.  It  will  be  called.  "Good 
News  From  America"  and  will  feature  the 
gO'Xl  things  that  are  taking  place  all  over 
the  country.  It  will  be  a  week  by  week  prog- 
ress report  on  our  victories  and  on  our  prog- 
ress m  the  field  of  civil  rights,  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  triumphs  over  disease  and  poverty. 

10.  On  August  29.  and  30.  1970.  we  are 
having  a  "giant"  rally  in  Dallas,  Texas,  com- 
plete with  all  the  fanfare  befitting  such  an 
occasion.  Present  on  the  29th  will  be  the 
professional  speakers  who  are  available  and 
who  support  us  in  what  we  are  doing.  Also 
present  will  he  the  heads  of  as  many  major 
companies  in  America  as  we  can  gather  to- 
gether. We  will  place  special  emphasis  on 
compr.nies  with  sales  organizations.  Visual- 
ize, if  you  will,  every  sales  person  making  a 
sales  call  or  putting  on  a  grotip  demonstra- 
tion of  any  kind  At  the  end  of  the  presenta- 
tion the  sales  person  gives  a  60  second  talk 
on  drugs  and  Americanism  while  distribut- 
ing a  pamphlet  explaining  more  In  detail 
what  we  are  doing  for  our  country.  Also 
visualize  the  major  companies  all  over  the 
country  who  publish  weekly  or  monthly 
bulletins.  In  each  of  these  bulletins  if  there 
were  only  a  few  lines  devoted  to  "whipping" 
the  drug"  problem  or  "selling"  America  just 
Think  of  the  impact.  Also  present  at  this 
meeting  will  bo  the  decision  making  officers 
o;  the  service  clubs  such  as  Lions,  Rotary. 
Kiwanis,  J.C.s,  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  etc  The  men  and  women  in 
These  clubs  represent  the  leadership  of 
America  and  have  an  enormous  influence 
across  the  nation.  All  of  these  are  already 
engaged  in  community  service  so  this  project 
will  merge  with  their  present  goals.  In  short. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  giant  sales  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  all  Americans  to 
sell  America  and  then  to  give  them  tips  on 
how  to  do  it.  On  the  30th  we  v.ill  have  an 
open  rally  with  the  best  professional  speak- 
ers In  America  "doing  his  thing"  for  Amer- 
ica. We  believe  this  will  give  us  the  momen- 
tum and  arouse  the  interest  and  imagina- 
tion of  enough  people  arotind  the  country 
to  get  the  Sales  Job  done — noiv 

On  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains a  giant  Redwood  Is  slowly  rotting 
where  it  lays.  This  giant  was  In  Us  glory 
when  Columbus  discovered  America.  It  was 


living  when  Christ  preached  the  Serm.on  on 
the  Mount.  It  was  at  full  strength  when  the 
first  Continental  Congress  convened  and 
■A-as  still  in  Its  glory  during  World  Wars  one 
and  two.  It  withstood  the  storms  the  earth- 
quakes, the  rams  and  hundreds  of  bolts  of 
lightning.  But  then  a  little  beetle  came 
along  one  day  and  started  to  eat  its  way 
into  the  bark  and  later  into  the  depth  of 
the  giant.  Soc^n  there  were  hundreds  and 
then  thousands  of  other  beetles  and  each 
s'acceeding  generation  of  beetles  took  its  toll 
and  multiplied  itself  many  times  over.  Fi- 
nally the  proud  giant  which  had  taken  the 
best  shots  nature  could  give  lost  its  struggle 
and  toppled  to  the  earth. 

America  is  a  giant.  We  have  survived 
storms,  floods,  riots,  wars,  epidemics,  civil 
disorders  and  civil  wars,  depressions,  and  the 
combined  efforts  of  some  powerful  enemies. 
We  not  only  survived  all  of  this — we  grew 
strong  and  dominated  the  world  as  no  nation 
has  done  since  the  glory  of  Rome.  A  few  years 
ago  a  little  beetle  started  tearing  at  our  in- 
nards and  went  to  work  on  our  vital  parts.  It 
went  straight  to  our  kids  because  the  beetle — 
which  Is  obviously  drugs — knew  that  only  one 
generation  separated  us  from  all  the  "isms" 
in  the  world.  The  drug  merchants  did  their 
own  effective  sales  Job  of  planting  apathy  and 
Indifference  In  the  minds  of  the  millions  of 
parents  who  were  either  too  busy  or  too  naive 
to  believe  that  this  thing  was  serious— that 
it  could  happen  to  "them"  or  to  "their"  chil- 
dren. But  the  sales  process  went  on  and  con- 
verts went  the  drug  route  by  the  hundreds, 
then  by  the  thousands  and  now  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  If  we  start  with  the  ridicu- 
lously low  figure  of  100,000  serious  drug  cases 
in  the  U.S  A.  right  now  and  apply  the  doub- 
ling figure  every  10  months — which  is  accu- 
rate— we  have  the  frightening  fact  that  in 
just  five  years  we  will  have  3.200.000  addicts. 
Now  use  your  Imagination  as  to  how  much 
the  cost  win  tie  In  crime  to  support  these 
habits. 

There  is  time.  This  is  a  sales  process  It  has 
started  We  need  you  now.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested— if  you  want  to  help — wTit« 

Zig  Ziglar, 
Chairman   of   the   Board   of   Trustees, 
Speaker   for    America,    Dallas,    Tci. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
fully invite  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  attend  these  meetings  in  Dallas 
and  also  urge  concerned  citizens  to  write 
to  Chairman  Ziglar  concerning  their  de- 
sire to  be  present  to  learn  the  facts  and 
determine  the  best  possible  preventive 
programs,  designed  for  all  local  com- 
munities. In  fact,  this  is  our  last  chance, 
in  my  opinion,  to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 


NEW  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  GUIDE- 
LINES FOR  U.S.  ATTORNEYS  DIS- 
COURAGE ENFORCEMENT  OF  1899 
REFUSE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss*  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
very  progressive  legulations  which  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  issued  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1899  i30  Stat.  1151  ■.  These  new- 
regulations  will  help  in  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  this  Nation's 
environment.  My  speech  on  this  subject, 
and  the  text  of  the  corps"  new  regula- 
tions, are  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  17,  1970.  pp.  20252-20256. 

But.  while  the  corps  has  acted  respon- 
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sibly  under  the  1899  law,  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  proceeding  to  undermine 
and  negate  the  public  interest  by  dis- 
couraging the  enforcement  of  that  law. 

Several  days  ago,  the  House  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  learned 
that  the  Justice  Department  Is  about  to 
issue  guidelines  for  U.S.  attorneys  con- 
cerning litigation  under  section  13  of  this 
act  33  United  States  Code  407— which  is 
also  known  as  the  Refuse  Act.  Upon 
examining  these  proposed  guidelines,  we 
found  that  they  virtually  establish  a 
policy  of  nonenforcement.  Therefore,  on 
July  8,  1970.  we  wrote  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell  objecting  to  the  De- 
partment's proposed  guidelines. 

The  1899  law  imposes  f^nes  of  up  to 
S2.500  on  polluters  discharging  Into  tlie 
Nation's  waters  any  refuse  such  as 
metals,  salts,  acids,  oil  and  brines,  cya- 
nides, grease,  food  product  wastes,  ani- 
mal wastes,  and  textiles,  pulp,  and  paper 
mill  wastes.  It  requires  all  U.S.  attorneys 
"to  vigorously  prosecute"  aU  polluters 
who  discharge  such  refuse  into  a  water- 
way without  a  corps  permit.  It  encour- 
ages citizen  Involvement  by  specifying 
that  'one-half"  of  the  fine  shall  "be  paid 
to  the  person  or  persons  giving  informa- 
tion which  will  lead  to  conviction." 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Hoase  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  issued 
a  report,  prepared  by  our  subcommittee 
(H.  Report  91-917.  March  18.  1970)  rec- 
ommending that  the  1899  act  be  vigor- 
ously enforced.  Shortly  thereafter,  I  pre- 
sented information  to  the  U.S.  attorneys 
for  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of 
Wisconsin  urging  strict  enforcement  of 
the  1899  law  against  149  polluters  of 
Wisconsin's  waterways.  Subsequently.  I 
filed  similar  charges  against  an  addi- 
tional 121  industrial  polluters  in  Wiscon- 
sin. My  colleagues.  Congressmen  Edward 
I.  Koch  of  New  ^ork,  and  Michael  J. 
Harrington  of  Massachusetts,  and  other 
citizens  and  organizations,  have  also 
asked  U.S.  attorneys  to  enforce  the 
Refuse  Act. 

However,  the  Justice  Department  has 
been  busily  preparing  a  backward  policy 
of  nonenforcement  of  the  law.  On 
June  11,  1970, 1  released  a  letter  from  the 
Department's  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kashiwa,  who  told  our  subcommit- 
tee: 

•  •  •  It  would  not  be  In  the  genuine 
Interest  of  the  Government  to  bring  an  action 
under  the  Refuse  Act  to  secure  a  criminal 
s.inctlon  against  a  company  which  admit- 
tedly Is  dl.^charging  refuse  Into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  but  which,  pur- 
suant to  a  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration.  Is 
spending  significant  amounts  of  money  to  se- 
cure the  abatement  of  that  pollution. 

The  Department  now  proposes  to  em- 
body this  absurd  doctrine  into  its  pro- 
posed guidelines  for  U.S.  attorneys. 

This  doctrine  favors  the  polluter  over 
the  public's  interest  in  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. By  administrative  fiat,  the 
Justice  Department  has  concluded  that  it 
Is  perfectly  proper  to  allow  polluters  to 
violate  the  1899  law  if  someday  they  will 
abate  their  pollution  under  a  program 
of  the  FWQA.  As  we  said  in  our  July  8, 
1970,  letter  to  the  Attorney  General: 


There  Is  no  statutory  or  legislative  history 
for  this  administrative  policy. 

Even  where  the  Justice  Department 
reluctantly  allows  U.S.  attorneys  to  en- 
force the  law  in  some  cases,  the  proposed 
guidelines  limit  such  enforcement  by 
exempting  polluters  who  have  a  State  or 
local  license.  Under  this  exemption,  a 
polluter  with  a  food  or  liquor  dispensing 
license,  which  is  unrelated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  1899  act,  could  qualify  for 
this  loophole. 

The  1899  law  is  not  a  water  pollution 
control  statute.  It  does,  however,  comple- 
ment the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended  by  section  21(b)  of 
tlie  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
April  3,  1970  i84  Stat.  91  >.  Under  the 
1899  act.  a  polluter  must,  as  I  have  said, 
obtain  a  corps  permit  to  discharge  or 
deposit  refuse  into  the  Nations'  water- 
ways. Without  such  a  permit,  the  pol- 
luter is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Furthermore,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  on 
April  3,  1970,  the  polluter  who  applies  for 
a  corps  permit  must  now  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  State  in  which  the  dis- 
charge originates  or  will  originate  be- 
fore his  application  can  be  approved. 
The  certificate  provides  reasona'ole  as- 
surance that  the  discharge  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  will  not  vio- 
late applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards. Surely,  a  State  would  not  issue 
the  certificate  unless  it  had  a  .sound  basis 
for  providing  this  assurance.  Thus, 
when  the  U.S.  attorney  enforces  the  1899 
law  and  requires  polluters  to  obtain  a 
corps  permit,  the  1899  law  helps  to  set 
into  motion  the  amended  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  Congress  in- 
tended. 

But  the  Justice  Department's  guide- 
lines are  totally  inconsistent  with  this 
approach  to  improved  pollution  control. 
They  frustrate  the  intent  of  Congress 
because  they  tell  the  U.S.  attorney  that 
he  should  not  enforce  the  1899  law,  ex- 
cept in  very  limited  circumstances. 

Moreover,  the  negative  statements  and 
tone  of  the  guidelines  would  discourage, 
rather  than  encourage,  even  the  most 
ardent  U.S.  attorney's  efforts  to  enforce 
the  1899  law. 

The  Justice  Department  should  scrap 
these  proposed  negative  guidelines.  The 
Department  .'-hould,  instead,  issue  new 
guidelines  which  are  in  accord  with  the 
law  and  encourage  its  enforcement.  The 
waters  of  this  Nation  have  been  de- 
spoiled long  enough  by  polluters  who  ig- 
nore the  law.  Now  that  the  corps,  at 
Congress'  urging,  has  begun  to  breathe 
new  life  into  this  1899  law,  the  Justice 
Department  should  not  be  allowed  to 
establish  administrative  loopholes  for 
persons  who  discharge  refuse  into  our 
Nation's  waterways  in  violation  of  the 
clear  mandate  of  the  law. 

If  the  Justice  Department  lacks  per- 
sonnel to  enforce  the  law,  let  it  promptly 
ask  Congress  for  funds  to  do  so,  or  dele- 
gate this  responsibility  to  the  corps, 
which  has  shown  a  willingness  to  protect 
our  environment. 

I  believe  the  House,  and  the  public, 
will  be  interested  in  the  text  of  our  sub- 
committee's letter  of  July  8,  1970,  to  the 


Attorney  General,  and  I  therefore  en- 
close it  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

House   or  Representatives,  Oon- 

SERV.\TION  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

Washington,  DC,  July  8, 1970. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  We  under- 
stand that  the  Assistant  Attorneys  General 
for  the  Civil,   Criminal,   Land   and  Natural 
Resources,   and   Internal  Security  Division* 
of  the  Justice  Department  will  soon  Issue  to 
the  U.S.   attorneys   "Guidelines  For  Litiga- 
t'on   Under   the  Refuse   Act    (33   U.S.  Code 
407)."  These  "Guidelines"  will  establish  the 
Justice    Department's     enforcement    policy 
concerning  violations  of  the  Refuse  Act  by 
industrial  pollut<>rs. 

We  believe  that  these  guidelines  (1)  are.  In 
many  respects.  Inconsistent  with  the  1899 
Refuse  Act;  (2)  Indicate  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.  Code  4C6  et  seq)  and  the  policies  and 
pra"rices  of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration which  administers  that  Act;  (3) 
are.  in  some  cases,  ambiguous;  and  (4i  are 
unduly  and  startlingly  negative  and  dis- 
couraging toward  any  hope  of  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  Act.  Indeed,  the  "Guide- 
lines" appear  to  establish  a  policy  of  non- 
enforcement  of  the  1899  Refuse  Act  at  a  time 
when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  most  re- 
sponsibly Issued  regulations,  pursuant  to 
the  Committee's  recommendations  (see  H. 
Rept.  91-917,  March  18,  1970),  concerning 
Corps  permit  applications  under  the  1899  law, 
which  show  a  great  concern  for  our  envlron- 
mrjit 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  these 
"Guidelines"  with  this  policy  is  not  in  the 
public  Interest  and  urge  that  you  substan- 
tially revise  those  guidelines. 

A.  Section  11.  paragraph  1  (p.  3)  of  the 
proposed  Guidelines  states  the  Justice  De- 
partment policy  as  follows : 

"The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Re- 
fuse Act  for  purposes  other  than  the  pro- 
tection of  the  navigable  capacity  of  our  na- 
tional waters.  Is  not  to  attempt  to  use  it  as 
a  pollution  abatement  statute  In  competi- 
tion with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  or  with  State  pollution  abatement 
procedures,  but  rather  to  use  It  to  supple- 
ment that  Act  by  bringing  appropriate  ac- 
tions either  to  punish  the  occasional  or  re- 
calcitrant polluter,  or  to  abate  continuing 
sources  of  pollution  which  for  some  reason 
or  other  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  pro- 
ceeding conducted  by  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  or  by  a  State,  or 
where  In  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  the  pollutor  has 
failed  to  comply  with  obligations  under  such 
procedure." 

Thus,  rather  than  state  affirmatively  what 
enforcement  actions  Justice  will  pursue  un- 
der the  1899  Act,  this  statement  declares 
that  the  1899  law  Is  not  a  pollution  law. 

As  we  have  often  stated,  no  one  seriously 
contends  that  the  1899  law  Is  a  "poUutlon 
abatement  statue  In  competition  with  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act." 
Rather,  the  1899  Act  complements  that  law, 
as  we  will  demonstrate. 

Section  13  of  the  Act  (33  U.S.  Code  407) 
prohibits  the  throwing,  discharge,  or  depodt 
of  "any  refuse  matter  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription whatever  other  than  that  flowing 
from  streets  and  sewers  and  passing  there- 
from In  a  liquid  state"  into  any  navigable 
waterway  or  tributary  thereof.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Corps,  and  no  other  agency, 
"May  permit  the  deposit"  of  any  such  m»- 
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terlal  Into  any  such  waterway  "provided  ap- 
plication is  made  •  ♦  •  prior  to  depositing 
such  material."  (Underlining  supplied). 
Thus,  tinder  the  1899  law  a  person  or  corpo- 
ration either  obtains  a  Corps  permit  or  la 
in  violation  of  this  section  If  he  deposits 
or  discharges  such  material  In  a  navigable 
waterway  without  a  permit.  It  Is  that  simple. 

When  anyone  applies  for  such  a  permit 
after  April  3,  1970,  he  must  also  obtain  a 
certificate  from  the  State  "in  which  the  dis- 
charge originates  or  will  originate"  (or,  aa 
appropriate,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior). This  certificate  Is  required  by  sec- 
tion 21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-224;  84  Stat.  91, 108) .  The  Issuance  of  such 
a  certificate  provides  reasonable  assurance 
from  the  State  or  Secretary  that  such  dis- 
charge "wUJ  be  conducted  In  a  manner  which 
will  not  violate  appUcable  water  quality 
standards."  We  expect  these  certificates  will 
not  be  granted  until  the  State  or  the  Sec- 
retary Is  satisfied  that  there  Is,  In  fact,  a 
Ann  basis  for  such  assurances.  Thus,  by  en- 
forcing section  13  of  the  1899  law,  and  re- 
quiring each  violator  to  apply  for  a  Corps 
permit,  the  Justice  Department  will  trigger 
the  requirement  of  section  21(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  application  for  a  permit, 
section  21(b)  will  not  apply.  Further,  appli- 
cants for  Corps  permits  must  also  comply 
with  its  new  regulations  which  are  designed 
to  protect  our  environment. 

B.  The  policy  statement  specifically  states 
(Section  11,  paragraph  1,  p.  3)  that  "signifi- 
cant discharges  •  •  •  of  a  continuing  nature 
resulting  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  a 
manufacturing  plant  •  •  •  pose  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  environment."  But  it  then 
gays:  " — but  it  Is  precisely  this  type  of  dis- 
charge that  the  Congress  created  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  to  decrease  or 
eliminate."  (Underlining  supplied).  Accord- 
ingly, the  policy  statement  of  your  Depart- 
ment concludes  that: 

"•  •  •  it  is  to  the  programs,  policies,  and 
procedures  of  that  Agency  that  we  shall  defer 
with  respect  to  the  bringing  of  actions  under 
the  Refuse  Act.  Therefore,  in  order  that  we 
might  coordinate  our  litigation  with  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration, civil  and  criminal  actions  against 
manvfacturing  plants  which  continuously 
discharge  refuse  into  the  navigahle  waters 
of  the  United  States  are  not  among  the  types 
of  actions  which  the  United  States  Attorneys 
may  initiate  on  their  own  authority."  (Un- 
derlining supplied). 

Under  the  procedures  set  forth  In  Section 
III,  paragraphs  3-5  (p.  6)  of  the  Guidelines, 
the  U.S.  attorney  cannot,  without  prior  ap- 
proval, initiate  (1)  a  civil  action  "where  the 
defendant  is  or  has  been  a  party  to  an  admin- 
istrative proceeding  which  has  been  or  is  be- 
ing conducted  by"  FWQA,  or  (2)  a  civil  or 
criminal  action  under  the  Act  against 
"•  *  *  any  person  acting  pursuant  to  a  li- 
cense" from  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  (3)  a  civil  or  criminal  action  un- 
der the  law  where  the  discharger's  unlawful 
activity  "is  the  subject  of  abatement  litiga- 
tion or  criminal  prosecution"  begun  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

We  believe  that  this  policy  and  procedure 
are  unwarranted  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  neither  the  creation  of  the  FWQA, 
nor  the  institution  of  some  type  of  proceed- 
ings under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  affects  or  limits  the  requirements  of 
the  1899  Act  mentioned  above.  Regardless 
of  what  actions  FWQA  takes  against  a  pol- 
luter. It  cannot  relieve  the  polluter  of  the 
obligation  to  obtain  a  Corps  permit  under 
the  1899  law  or  the  dutv  of  the  U.S.  "to  vig- 
orously prosecute"  (33"  U.S.  Code  413)  all 
violators  of  that  law. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
recently  pointed  out.  In  Us  report  of  March 


18,  1970  (H.  Rept.  91-917,  p.  16),  entitled 
"Our  Waters  and  Wetlands:  How  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  can  help  Prevent  their  Destruc- 
tion and  Pollution,"  that  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  specifically  states  (33 
U.S.  Code  sec.  466k)  that  It  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  (1)  superseding  or  limiting  the 
functions,  under  any  law  ...  of  any  other  offi- 
cer or  agency  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  water  pollution,  or  (2)  affecting  or  Im- 
pairii-.g  the  provisions  of  .  .  .  sections  13 
through  17  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1899.  as  amended  (I.e.,  the  Refuse  Act). 

Thus,  the  Justice  Department  by  adminis- 
trative fiat  is,  by  Its  Guidelines,  subjecting 
the  permit  requirements  of  the  1899  Act  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and 
allowing  a  polluter  to  continue  to  discharge 
its  refuse  material  Into  a  navigable  waterway 
In  violation  of  that  law.  There  Is  no  statu- 
tory or  legislative  history  basis  for  this 
administrative  policy. 

We  request  that  the  Justice  Department 
not  undermine  the  law  by  adopting  this  un- 
warranted abdlcatlve  policy. 

Second,  the  water  quality  standards  pro- 
gram of  FWQA  applies  only  to  interstate 
waters.  Other  navigable  waters  and  their 
tributaries  are  not  covered  by  that  program. 
The  Guidelines  do  not  even  recognize  this 
fact,  but  simply  asstime  that  all  navigable 
waters  and  their  tributaries  are  subject  to 
FWQA's  water  quality  standards.  Even  if 
the  policy  expressed  in  the  proposed  Guide- 
lines were  correct,  the  Guidelines  should 
have  stated  that  the  U.S.  Attorneys  should 
"vigorously  prosecute"  unlawful  discharges 
in  such  waters. 

Third,  In  m;Tny  cases,  FWQA's  sole  effort  to 
"decrease  or  eliminate"  discharges  of  a  "con- 
tinuing nature"  into  an  interstate  water  has 
been  limited  to  a  "conference"  proceeding 
under  section  10  of  its  law.  This  proceeding 
Is  not  part  of  FWQA's  water  quality  stand- 
ards program.  It  Is  even  difficult  to  classify 
it  as  an  administrative  proceeding  because 
of  Its  Informal  nature. 

In  such  conferences,  FWQA  attempts  to 
get  all  polluters  to  agree  to  a  timetable  un- 
der which  they  will  abate  their  pollution. 
All  too  often  these  timetables  are  not  met 
and  the  conference  Is  reconvened  and  a  new 
delayed  timetable  is  adopted. 

FWQA.  In  effect,  follows  a  practice  of  trad- 
ing time  for  persuasion.  The  effect  of  that 
practice  Is  Illustrated  by  the  recently  recon- 
vened Lake  Erie  enforcement  conference 
where  It  was  announced  that  44  of  our  larg- 
est industries  failed  to  redeem  their  earlier 
pledges  to  clean  up  pollution  of  Lake  Erie 
according  to  schedule.  Of  these,  38  are  re- 
ported to  be  more  than  a  year  behind,  with 
one,  Mobil  Oil,  32  months  behind  at  its  Buf- 
falo, New  York  plant.  While  the  Department 
can  formalize  these  proceedings  after  a  con- 
ference by  holding  a  hearing  and  then  re- 
questing your  Department  to  institute  an 
abatement  suit,  it  has  done  so  only  once  since 
1956. 

Under  these  schedules,  a  polluter,  even  If 
he  Is  expending  substantial  sums  to  abate 
ills  pollution,  generally  proceed  at  a  leisurely 
pace  and  with  no  threat  of  a  court  order  or 
fine.  During  this  period,  the  polluter  can 
continue  to  discharge  his  refuse  material  and 
befoul  the  waterways  and.  if  he  lacks  a  Corps 
permit,  he  will,  under  this  Justice  policy  and 
procedure,  escape  the  requirements  of  the 
1899  law. 

Fotirih.  the  provision  of  the  proposed 
guidelines  (Section  III,  paragraph  3,  p.  6> 
which  forbids  a  U.S.  Attorney  from  initiating, 
without  special  permission,  a  civil  or  criminal 
action  to  enforce  the  Refuse  Act  against  a 
polluter  who  Is  conducting  an  activity  under 
a  license  from  a  State  or  local  subdivision.  Is 
so  Ineptly  worded  as  to  be  virtually  ludi- 
crous. Under  this  guideline,  any  license  is- 
sued to  the  polluter  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever (such  as  a  State  or  local  license  for  the 
manufacturer  to  sell  food  to  his  workers  In 


his  cafeteria)  would  preclude  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney from  proceeding  to  enforce  the  Federal 
law.  We  fail  to  see  any  basis  in  law  for  the 
Justice  Department  to.  in  effect,  excuse  vio- 
lators of  a  Federal  law  merely  because  they 
have  a  State  or  local  license. 

Throughout  the  proposed  Guidelines  runa 
a  highly  uegatlvist  refrain  which  wnil  un- 
doubtedly u-nd  to  discourage  US  Attorneys 
from  enforcing  the  Act.  The  urgencies  of 
stopping  the  dreadful  pollution  of  our  wa- 
terways should  have  Induced  your  Depart- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  to  frame  guidelines 
which  would  encourage  US.  Attorneys  to  en- 
force a  law  designed  to  protect  our  nation's 
waterways. 

It  Is  also  curious  tliat  the  proposed  Guide- 
lines state  (Section  I.  paragraph  1)  that  the 
Refuse  Act  authorizes  only  criuilnal  actions 
and  civll  actions  for  an  Injunction  and 
falls  to  mention  that  it  can  be  used  also  to 
secure  reimbursement  from  polluters  for  the 
Government's  costs  In  cleaning  up  their  pol- 
lution (See  Wyandotte  Trans.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  389  U.S.  191  ( 1967 1  i . 

Without  attempting  here  to  enumerate  all 
of  the  deficiencies  and  ambiguities  of  these 
guidelines,  we  hope  that  youi  Department 
win  revise  these  proposed  guidelines  to  make 
them  fulfill,  rather  tlian  negate,  the  require- 
ments of  the  1899  law,  and  to  encourage, 
rather  than  discourage,  the  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

We  would  appreciate  your  early  response. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Chairman,    Cunaervation    and    Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee. 


TRAVEL  AGENTS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  were  all  shocked  by  the  rash  of  £ilr- 
line  charter  strandings  which  affected 
thousands  of  American  students  who 
were  either  already  in  Europe  or  were 
at  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York  en  route 
to  Europe  on  chartered  airlines.  Many 
of  these  students  had  saved  their  allow- 
ances and  worked  for  years  In  order  to 
save  enough  money  to  make  this  trip. 
According  to  a  report  in  a  national  mag- 
azine, these  students  will  get  no  more 
than  10  cents  to  a  dollar  back.  But  even 
if  they  were  to  be  repaid  In  full,  they 
will  never  be  able  to  be  repaid  for  their 
ruined  plans  and  dreams. 

In  February  of  1969, 1  introduced  HR. 
7786,  the  Travel  Agents  Registration  Act. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  "protect  the 
convenience,  safety,  and  well-being  of 
persons  who  patronize  travel  agencies  tn 
the  United  States."  Basically,  the  bill 
would  establish  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  a  Bureau  of  Travel 
Agents  Registration  whose  purpose  would 
be  to  register  travel  agents  and  promul- 
gate a  code  of  ethics  for  the  travel  agency 
industry. 

No  person  would  be  able  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  conducting  a  travel 
agency,  directly  or  indirectly,  without 
having  first  received  a  rfgi.'^tration  cer- 
tificate from  the  Bureau.  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  would  require  that  any  appli- 
cant be  financially  qualified  and  success- 
fully complete  a  written  examination  as 
to  competency,  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards to  be  established  by  the  Director 
and  his  eight-man  board. 
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A  reasonable  fee  would  be  charged 
each  applicant  and  the  registration  cer- 
tificates would  expire  on  the  last  day  of 
December  each  odd-numbered  year.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  collection  of  these  fees 
would  make  the  Bureau  of  Travel  Agents 
Registration,  to  some  degree,  self-sufiB- 
cient. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  unques- 
tionable. The  facts  go  far  beyond  the  re- 
cent World  Academy  catastrophe.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  this  year  alone 
has  complaints  against  over  50  clubs,  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  for  engaging 
in  "unfair  acts  or  deceptive  practices 
and  unfair  methods  of  competition"  in 
providing  flights  for  trips  abroad  and 
elsewhere.  These  offenses  varied  from 
refusing  to  make  refunds  for  over- 
charges to  operating  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
or  any  other  authority  from  the  CAB.  My 
bill,  by  requiring  that  any  Individual  or 
organization  engaging  in  the  travel 
agency  business  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly would  have  to  receive  a  certificate 
of  registration,  will  help  to  put  an  end 
to  the  victimization  of  substantial  seg- 
ments of  the  traveling  public. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  H.R.  7786 
with  37  cosponsors.  representing  17 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  need  for  Immediate  hearings 
on  this  legi.<^lation  is  evident.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  700,000  persons  will  be  trav- 
eling to  Europe  on  charters  this  year, 
and  unless  Immediate  action  is  taken, 
the  potential  for  another  World  Acad- 
emy is  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  my  bill  is  not  designed  to  discour- 
age low  cost,  safe  and  responsible  travel. 
I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to  charter 
travel.  But  I  am  concerned  with  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  traveling 
public,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  our 
travel  agents  who  are  honest  and  re- 
sponsible businessmen.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  7786. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  list  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  follows: 

Cosponsors  of  the  Travel  Agents 
Registration   Act 

Ken  Hechler  iD,  W.Va.). 

Ed  Garmatz  (D,  Md) . 

Ray  Blaiiton  (D.Tenn). 

Buz  Liikens  i  R,  Ohio) . 

John  Murphy  (D.  NY). 

J.icob  Gilbert  iD.  NY). 

Joseph  Add.ibbo  (D.  NY). 

James  Hastings  (R.NYK 

Jorge  Cordova  iPR). 

John  Dent  iD,  Pa,). 

Don  Clausen  (R.  Calif) . 

Martin  McKneally  i  R.  NY) . 

Michael  Harrington  (D,  Mass). 

G  WilUnm.-;  Whitehurst  (R.Va). 

Tnomas  Ree?  ( D,  Calif) . 

Harold  Donohue  (D,  Mass). 

Charles  Teague  iR.  Calif). 

J  William  .Stanton  (R.Ohio). 

Donald  Fra?er  (D.  Minn) . 

Edith  Green  (D,  Ore.K 

John  Buchanan  iR,  Ala). 

Bert  Podel!  i  D.  NY) . 

Jim  Burke  (D.Mass). 

.Arnold  Ol^en  i D.Mont). 

J   Herbert  Burke  (R.  Fla). 

Jim  Fulton  iR.  Pa  i . 

Brock  Adams  i  D.  Wash  ) . 

Dan  Button  (R.  NY) . 

B.  F.Sisk  ID.  Calif). 

Thomas  P  ONeill  I D.  Mass) . 

Fer:iand  St  Germain  (D.  RI). 


William  Mailliard  (R,  Calif). 
Prank  Brasco  ( D.  NY ) . 
William  Hathaway  (D,  Me). 
Peter  Kyros  ( D,  Me ) . 
John  Moss  (D,  Calif). 
Fred  Rooney  (D,  Pa.) . 


A  MERITORIOUS  PERFORMANCE 
AWARD  TO  JACK  COKER,  MANA- 
GER OF  WACO,  TEX.,  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION    OFFICE 

•  Mr.  PATMAN  a.'iked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
gional office  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration at  Waco,  Tex.,  has  been  honored 
every  year  since  1965  with  the  Meritori- 
ous Performance  Award.  To  earn  this 
award  for  exceptionally  high  quality  of 
operation  during  this  period  was  almost 
unbelievable,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  impcsed  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  by  the  thousands 
of  new  veterans  discharged  each  month 
who  are  very  properly  taking  advantage 
of  the  benefits  provided  by  the  Congress. 

For  that  reason,  it  was  truly  wonder- 
ful when  I  received  the  news  that  Mr. 
Jack  Coker,  the  manager  of  the  Waco 
office,  and  his  staff  have  even  surpassed 
their  former  achievements — the  Waco 
regional  office  i.s  the  first  in  history  to 
attain  the  distinction  of  achieving  the 
highest  possible  evaluation  rating  in  all 
factors  for  every  program  that  it  admin- 
ister?. The  chief  benefits  director  of  the 
VA.  Mr.  Olney  B.  Owen,  recently  ad- 
vised all  VA  regional  offices  and  centers 
of  this  achievement,  stating: 

You  in  the  field  can  fully  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  Waco's  accomplishment.  It  Is 
particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing increase  in  workloads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  noted  in  this 
body  before,  those  of  us  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  do  business  with  the 
Waco  regional  office  have  long  known 
that  its  personnel  are  outstanding  in 
e\ery  respect — they  are  not  only  highly 
efficient,  but  always  courteous  and  sym- 
pathetic as  well.  I  am  delighted  that 
these  exceptional  Federal  employees 
have  again  received  national  recognition, 
and  would  like  to  extend  my  personal 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Coker  and  his 
fine  staff,  with  my  deep  appreciation  for 
their  wonderful  work. 


BANKS  AND  REAL  ESTATE  TRUSTS: 
NEW  AND  DANGEROUS  EXTEN- 
SION OF  BANKING  POWER 

(Mr.  PATMAN  a.^^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
development  in  the  expanding  economic 
power  of  banks,  bank  holding  companies, 
and  life  insurance  companies  is  the  en- 
trance of  these  huge  financial  institu- 
tions into  the  field  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment trusts.  Triis  development  presents 
shocking  and  unparalleled  possibilities 
of  conflicts  of  interest,  involves  a  poten- 
tial of  billions  of  dollars,  poses  a  real 
danger  to  the  American  economy,  and. 


in  my  opinion,  appears  to  be  in  violation 
of  existing  law. 

The  real  estate  investment  trust  was 
first  developed  and  marketed  in  1961.  it 
has  been  copied  in  1970  by  the  banking 
industry.  So  far  this  year,  trusts  have 
been  launched  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  more  than  $100,000,000;  the  Wa- 
chovia Bank,  $65,000,000;  and  America 
Fletcher  National  Bank,  $12,500,000.  At 
least  two  more  are  about  to  be  launched: 
One  by  Bank  of  America,  $135,000,000, 
and  one  by  Wells  Fargo.  $65,000,000. 
Thus,  these  five  banks  alone  account  for 
over  one -third  of  a  billion  dollars— and 
the  movement  has  just  begun.  Many  oth- 
ers have  filed,  and  more  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  filing  prospectuses  with  the  SEC. 
In  short,  a  frightening  new  colossus  has 
been  spawned. 

All  of  these  ventures  follow  a  similar 
pattern.  The  money  secured  from  the 
public  plus  additional  borrowed  money 
is  to  be  invested  in  real  estate  loans  of 
various  types  and  other  real  estate  in- 
terests. A  bank  or  an  affiliate  acts  as 
manager  in  return  for  a  management  fee 
of  1  percent  or  more  plus  a  contingent 
fee.  Directors  and  officers  of  the  bank 
serve  as  officers  and  trustees  of  the  real 
estate  investment  trust. 

IN-NUMERABLE    CONFLICTS    OF    INTERESTS 

The  section  "Possible  Confiicts  of  In- 
terest" occupies  two  pages  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  prospectus,  and  other  scat- 
tered and  veiled  references  to  conflicts 
are  contained  throughout  the  prospectus. 
The  possibilities  for  self-dealing,  both 
those  disclosed  and  the  undisclosed  ones, 
are  shocking. 

The  most  basic  and  pervasive  con- 
flict is  that  investment  opportunities 
which  are  available  to  the  real  estate 
trust  are  substantially  identical  with 
those  available  to  the  bank.  Although 
the  Chase's  and  other  banks'  prospectuses 
struggle  mightily  with  this  problem,  the 
end  result  is  that  there  are  no  guidelines 
or  principles  under  which  investment  op- 
portunities would  be  allocated  to  the 
bank  or  to  the  trust.  Real  estate  invest- 
ments are  not  like  securities  investments; 
10,000  shares  of  United  States  Steel  are 
exactly  like  10,000  other  shares  of  United 
States  Steel,  and  if  investment  opportuni- 
ties arise  as  to  the  particular  stock  or 
corporation,  two  affiliates  can  each  par- 
ticipate by  buying  stock.  This  is  not  true 
as  to  real  estate,  where  each  project  and 
each  loan  is  different.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  stockholders  of  the  bank- 
er the  bank  holding  company — and  the 
security  holders  of  the  trust  to  know 
which  entity  is  being  favored  or  prej- 
udiced as  to  any  particular  real  estate 
projects  or  on  an  overall  basis. 

Similar  problems  ari.se  when  the  bank 
and  the  trust  invest  in  the  same  project 
or  in  the  same  real  estate.  Each  of  the 
prospectuses  studied  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  this  is  contemplated,  but  who  is  to 
tell  whether  one  is  being  favored  over  the 
other  in  any  particular  joint  investment? 

Even  more  shocking  opportunities  for 
self-dealing  and  conflict  of  interest  arise 
in  actual  purchase,  sale,  and  loan  trans- 
actions between  the  trust  and  the  bank. 
Of  course,  this  type  of  self-dealing  would 
be  forbidden  by  ordinary  trust  law,  but 
the  deeds  of  trust  creating  these  trusts 
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specifically  permit  this  unconscionable 
conduct.  The  Chase  prospectus  naively 
sutes,  on  page  5 : 

Such  transactions  may  not  be  considered 
to  be  arm's  length. 

A  more  direct  violation  of  traditional 
fiduciary  standards  could  hardly  be 
imagined. 

One  of  the  considerations  that  led  to 
the  divorcement  of  the  banking  business 
from  the  securities  business  in  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933  was  that  a  bank  could 
not  give  disinterested  investment  advice; 
large  numbers  of  unsophisticated  inves- 
tors depend  on  banks  for  investment  ad- 
vice and  the  banks  control  huge  amounts 
of  money  in  their  trust  departments. 
There  are  absolutely  no  restrictions 
whatsoever  on  a  bank  recommending 
purchase  of  securities  of  its  afliliated  real 
estate  trust  to  investors  or  purchasing 
s'jch  securities  for  trust  accounts.  In  en- 
gaging in  these  activities,  a  bank  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  disinterested  and 
objective.  Certainly,  in  this  instance  the 
banks  have  found  a  way  to  get  back  into 
the  securities  business. 

The  lack  of  disinterest  extends  not 
only  to  the  original  issuance  of  shares  of 
these  real  estate  trusts  in  which  the  bank 
has  a  direct  economic  interest,  but  also 
to  the  continuing  market  price  of  the 
shares.  The  market  price  of  any  security 
is  largely  a  function  of  supply  and  de- 
mand for  that  security,  and  banks  are 
in  a  position  directly  to  affect  the  de- 
mand side  of  the  market.  Thus,  not  only 
may  there  be  lack  of  disinterested  advice 
to  investors  and  trust  accounts,  but  there 
may  even  be  market  manipulation. 

Another  fertile  area  for  self-dealing 
may  arise  when  a  shaky  investment  or 
loan  made  by  a  bank  is  shored  up  by 
further  financing  from  the  resources  of 
the  real  estate  trust.  The  reverse  can.  of 
course,  also  be  true.  In  either  ca.se.  anal- 
ysis of  the  proposed  additional  financing 
is  necessarily  affected  by  the  interest  of 
the  affiliate,  and  a  rational,  dispassionate 
judgment  is  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Another  familiar  and  reprehensible 
pattern  of  conduct  is  the  u.se  of  the  a.ssets 
of  the  trust  as  a  "bird  dog"  to  generate 
bank  business.  Thus,  real  estate  loans  or 
investments  may  be  made  by  a  real  estate 
trust  only  on  condition  that  compensat- 
ing balances  are  maintained  in  the  bank, 
or  that  other  profitable  banking  relation- 
ships are  entered  into  as  a  condition  of 
the  loan  or  investment  by  the  trust.  The 
Chase  prospectus  blatantly  indicates 
that  the  bank  intends  to  take  advantage 
of  these  possibilities  and  states,  on  page 
14: 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Trust  will 
benefit  from  any  of  such  banking  relaticn- 
Bhlps  or  compensating  balances. 

In  fact,  the  trust  itself  is  expected  to 
maintain  compensating  balances  with 
the  bank  in  connection  with  the  loans 
made  by  the  bank  to  the  trust. 

Another  fertile  field  for  birddogglng 
operations  arises  out  of  the  generous 
commissions  generated  by  real  estate  op- 
erations. Banks  have  had  a  long  history 
of  conducting  their  security  operations 
to  benefit  themselves  by  the  brokerage. 
^1963,  former  SEC  Chairman  Cary  tes- 
tified before  Congress  as  follows: 


We  have  learned  that  at  present  brokerage 
is  often  distributed  by  banks  according  to 
a  formula  which  rewards  those  brokers  who 
keep  balances  In  the  banks  or  have  other 
business  relations  with  the  bank. 

With  this  background,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  banks  will  not  take  similar 
advantage  of  the  even  richer  brokerage 
available  in  real  estate  transactions. 

A  further  situation  involving  a  conflict 
of  Interest  between  a  bank  and  its  affili- 
ated real  estate  trust  would  arise  in  con- 
nection with  a  particular  investment 
wliich  goes  sour  and  should  be  fore- 
closed: if  both  the  bank  and  the  trust 
have  an  investment  in  the  property,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  one  loan  will  be  senior 
to  the  other.  Thus,  a  foreclosure  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  senior  creditor 
might  well  be  detrimental  to  tlic  junior 
creditor,  and  thus,  a  foreclosure  which 
should  take  place  if  the  bank  were  speak- 
ing with  one  voice  would  not  take  place. 

Two  additional  areas  of  conflict  arise 
in  connection  with  the  cash  position  of 
the  trust.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  in  all 
of  these  prospectuses  that  the  cash  assets 
of  the  trust  will  be  deposited  with  the 
affiliated  bank.  This  "flaat"  is,  of  course, 
highly  remunerative  to  the  bank  and  the 
bank  is  under  a  continuing  temptation 
to  keep  the  float  higher  tiian  it  should 
be  in  the  interests  oi  the  security  hold- 
ers of  the  trust. 

However,  not  only  the  amount  but  also 
the  form  of  the  cash  deposit  can  be  a 
source  of  conflict.  Prudent  investment 
management  would  have  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  the  assets  of  the  tra-^t  invested  in 
non-interest-bearing  obligations.  There 
:s  no  reason  why  short-term  Government 
securities  cannot  be  used  to  draw  interest 
on  the  portion  of  the  assets  of  the  trust 
which  must  be  liquid.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  intention. 

In  cases  where  banks  have  recently 
been  involved  in  securities  operations, 
they  have  clearly  shown  themselves  to 
be  subject  to  the  temptations  posed  by 
various  conflicts  of  interest  similar  to 
those  outlined  above.  For  example,  the 
SEC  brought  an  injunction  action 
against  First  National  City  Bank  and 
others  for  operating  an  investment  serv- 
ice without  registration  under  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  and  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  The  SEC  alleged 
that— 

Approximately  47  percent  of  the  assets  held 
by  .  .  .  (the  Investment  service]  were  in- 
vested in  securities  Issued  by  companies  affi- 
liated or  controlled  by  persons  who  are  also 
directors  of  Citibank.  (SEC  Litigation  Re- 
lease No.  4534    (Feb.  6,   1970).) 

ECONOMY    AND    HOUSING    ENDANGERED 

There  are  other  conflicts  of  interest 
wliich  involve  not  only  the  possibilities 
of  self-dealing  but  direct  dangers  to  the 
entire  economy.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  involves  the  tremendoas 
power  of  banks  to  affect  the  prime  rate  of 
interest  which  is  so  basic  to  our  econ- 
omy. Not  only  will  advance  knowledge  of 
prime  rate  changes  enable  affiliates  of  a 
bank  to  -engage  in  transactions  in  the 
securities  of  the  trust  at  the  expense  of 
investors  who  do  not  know  of  these  im- 
pending changes,  but  the  judgment  of  the 
bank  in  fixing  prime  rate  will  necessarily 
be  affected  by  the  effect  of  any  prime 
rate  change  on  the  market  value  of  the 


seciu'ities  of  the  trust  and  on  the  costs 
of  borrowing  by  the  trust.  It  would  seem 
clear  that  in  such  an  important  area  to 
the  entire  economy,  banks  should  not  be 
permitted  to  serve  two  masters. 

Another  great  danger  to  the  economy 
arises  out  of  the  tremendous  financing 
required  by  these  trust*;;  a  large  part  of 
these  financings  will  be  directly  from  the 
affiliated  baiik  and  from  other  banks. 
Necessarily,  this  \ull  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  loans  available  to  other 
creditworthy  borrowers,  including  com- 
peting real  estate  trusts  that  are  not 
affiliated  with  banks.  By  use  of  their 
tremendous  economic  power  and  prestige, 
banks  have  a  new  vt-hicic  for  cxerling 
their  power  in  an  uncompetitive  way  in 
the  money  markets,  to  detriment  of  less 
povs'erful  competitors.  Verj'  serious  anti- 
trust questions  are  latent  in  this  power 
structure. 

Serious  housing  problems  are  also 
raised  by  this  trend.  The  banks,  which 
have  demonstrated  quite  clearly  their 
lack  of  interest  in  mortgage  financiiiG  for 
housing,  will  be  able  through  their  real 
estate  trusts  to  raise  money  in  public 
markets  for  theii  traditional  commercial 
real  estate  loans,  to  the  detriment  of 
nonbank  real  estate  tioists.  wWch  have 
over  the  years  demonstrated  coni;tant 
support  of  housing.  This  will  have  a  mast 
detrimental  etleci  on  the  Nation's  ability 
10  meet  desperate  liousing  needs. 

In  another  area,  the  banks  arc  under 
a  considerable  temptation  to  maximize 
the  amount  of  loar.s  made  to  these  trusts 
by  themselves  and  others,  since  their 
management  fee  is  1  percent  or  more  of 
total  assets,  including  borrowed  funds. 
Thus,  for  every  dollar  that  a  bank  lends 
its  afflUated  trust,  it  makes  a  manage- 
ment fee  of  1  percent  or  more  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  earning  interest  The  power 
of  major  banks  over  other  banks  to  in- 
fluence them  to  make  loans  to  their  own 
real  estate  trusts  nece.ssarily  causes  a 
diTing  up  not  only  of  the  available  sup- 
ply of  money  of  the  affiliated  bank  but 
of  many  other  banks  throughout  the 
system. 

Another  danger  to  the  economy  is  the 
fact  that  real  estate  investment  trusts 
are  neces,sarily  somewnat  risky  opera- 
tions. The  caption  Risk  Factors"  in  the 
Chase  prospectus  occupies  almost  five 
printed  pages.  There  does  exist  the  pos- 
sibility that  one  or  more  of  these  trusts 
would  go  under;  there  would  necessarily 
be  a  loss  of  confidence  by  depositors  and 
others  in  the  affiliated  bank  if  any  such 
catastrophic  event  should  occur. 

A  further  risk  to  the  economy  lies  in 
the  extension  of  the  tremendous  holdings 
which  banks  already  have  in  equity  se- 
curities. The  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
equity  securities  held  or  controlled  by 
banks  is  already  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  interested  observers.  The  dangers 
of  Investment  by  the  bank's  trust  depart- 
ments in  the  equity  securities  of  affiliated 
trusts  have  already  been  discussed.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  the  problem  that  addi- 
tional equity  securities  are  likely  to  come 
as  a  result  of  bank  control  under  these 
affiliated  real  estate  trusts.  For  example, 
the  Chase  prospectus,  at  page  12,  states: 

The  Trust  may  acquire  ownership  of  or 
partlclpsntB  In  the  ownership  of  equity 
Interests  m  real  property.  These  equity  In- 
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terests  may  be  In  the  form  of  direct  owner- 
ship, with  or  without  lease-back  provisions. 
In  existing  real  property  or  lu  real  property 
to  be  developed.  These  Interests  may  be  In  the 
form  of  stuck,  stock  purch.v^e  warrants,  or 
other  interests  In  the  entity  owning  or  de- 
veloping the  real  estate. 

ILLEGALITY 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  tliese 
bank-sponsored  real  estate  trusts  is  their 
very  shaky  legal  foundation.  The  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933  sought  to  establish  a 
complete  divorce  between  the  banking 
business  and  the  securities  business.  In 
particular,  section  32  of  that  act  provides 
In  effect  that  no  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  corporation  or  unincorpo- 
rated association,  no  partner  or  employee 
of  any  partnership,  and  no  indivioual 
primarily  engaged  in  the  issue,  flotation, 
underwriting,  public  sale,  or  distribution, 
at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  through  syndi- 
cate participation,  of  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  similar  securities  can  legally  at  the 
same  time  be  an  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  member  bank  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
consistently  held  that  an  open-end  in- 
vestment company;  that  is,  a  mutual 
fund,  is  principally  engaged  in  these  ac- 
tivities through  the  regular  sale  of  its 
own  shares  and  that,  therefore,  no  offi- 
cer, director,  or  employee  of  a  member 
bank  may  also  be  an  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  a  mutual  fund. 

In  1961  the  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  ruled  on  Interlocks  be- 
tween member  banks  and  real  estate  in- 
vestment companies — 12  C.F.R.  section 
213.104.  Real  estate  investment  trusts 
were  not  then  common.  The  Board  spe- 
cifically noted  the  objection  mentioned 
above  about  impairing  of  confidence,  as 
follows : 

Apart  from  the  legal  question,  the  Board 
noted  that  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed could  Involve  some  dangers  to  an 
affiliated  b;ink  because  the  relationship 
might  tend  to  impair  the  independent  Judg- 
ment that  should  be  exercised  by  a  bank  in 
appraising  its  credits  and  might  cause  the 
company  to  be  so  Identified  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  with  the  bank  that  any  financial 
reverses  suffered  by  the  company  might  af- 
fect the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  bank. 

However,  the  Board  ruled  that — 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  stated,  the  Board 
concluded  that  the  companies  involved 
would  not  be  subject  to  Sections  20  and  32 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  since  they  would 
not  be  principally  or  primarily  engaged  in 
the  business  of  Issuing  or  distributing  se- 
curities but  would  only  be  Issuing  their  own 
stock  for  a  period  ordinarily  required  for  cor- 
porate organization.  The  Board  stated,  how- 
ever, that  if  either  of  the  companies  should 
subsequently  issue  additional  shares  fre- 
quently and  in  substantial  amounts  relative 
to  the  size  of  the  company's  capital  struc- 
ture. It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Board  to 
reconsider  the  matter.   | Emphasis  added.] 

Even  assuming  that  the  Board  is  cor- 
rect in  this  ruling,  necessarily  any  bank- 
affiliated  real  estate  investment  trust 
must  be  constantly  concerned,  when  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  the  issuance 
of  additional  equity  securities,  with 
whether  or  not  such  issuance  would  ren- 
der the  entire  operation  illegal  under 
this  ruling.  It  follows,  then,  that  any 
bank-affiliated  trust  will  be  unable  to 
engage   In   the   amount   or   volume   of 


equity  financing  which  might  well  be  de- 
sirable from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
interests  of  the  investors  in  the  tnist. 
This  could  lead  to  a  debt-heavy  financial 
structure  of  the  trust,  with  consequent 
increase  of  risk  to  investors. 

Even  more  dangerously,  the  1961  rul- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Governors  was  made 
before  real  estate  trusts  were  common, 
and  without  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
these  trusts  necessarily  and  continu- 
ously engage  in  the  issuance  of  secu- 
rities. The  constant  issuance  of  these 
securities  is  substantially  Identical  with 
the  contant  issuance  by  mutual  funds  of 
their  shares,  and  would  seem  to  be  cov- 
ered equally  by  section  32  of  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933.  That  provision,  of 
coiu'se,  covers  not  only  stocks  but  also 
bonds  and  similar  securities.  The  Chase 
prospectus,  for  example,  states  on  page 
16: 

The  Declaration  of  Trust  authorizes  the 
Trustees  to  borrow  money  and  for  tills  pur- 
pose to  l.ssue  notes,  debentures,  bonds  or 
other  type  of  debt  obligations  including 
commercial  paper. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  makes 
it  quite  plain  that  the  trust  intends  to 
engage  in  this  type  of  activity  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  The  legal  status  of  these  trusts 
seems,  therefore,  to  rest  on  very  shaky 
foundations. 

A^  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated  in 
Board  oj  Governors  v.  Agnew.  329  U.S. 
441   11946)  : 

Section  32  is  not  concerned,  of  course. 
with  any  showing  that  the  director  in  ques- 
tion has  In  fact  been  derelict  In  his  duties 
or  has  in  any  way  breached  his  fiduciary 
obligations  to  the  bank.  It  Is  a  preventive  or 
prophylactic  measure. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Tiie  nurneroas  and  substantial  con- 
flicts of  interest  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  bank-affiliated  real  estate 
trusts,  and  the  dangers  to  the  economy 
which  they  create,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  "preventive  or  prophy- 
lactic" measures  of  section  32  should  be 
applied  and  that  the  Justice  Department 
should  evaluate  the  antitrust  dangers. 

As  indicated  earlier,  insurance  com- 
ranics  are  al.-o  forming  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts.  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Co.  has  formed  a  $125,- 
000.000  trust  and  Mutual  of  New  York  a 
$100,000,000  trust.  Other  life  insurance 
cornpany-sporrsored  trusts  are  being 
formed.  Many  similar  conflict-of-in- 
terest, antitrust,  and  economic  problems 
are  raised. 

There  should  be  no  question  that  the 
growing  trend  toward  establishment  of 
these  trusts  as  affiliates  of  banks,  bank 
holding  companies,  and  in.surance  com- 
panies should  be  stopped  immediately 
and  divestiture  should  be  required  of 
those  already  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  made  clear, 
this  relatively  new  development  is  laden 
with  grave  danger  to  the  entire  economy, 
including  the  banking  community  It- 
self. It  is  further  evidence  of  the  preda- 
tory intent  of  a  few  large  banks  to  con- 
trol and  dictate,  by  horrendous  conflicts 
of  interests,  the  Nation's  economic 
force.s — an  intent  that  must  be  stopped 
If  other  businesses  are  to  survive  and 
prosper  and  if  our  economy  Is  to  be 
strong  and  competitive. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  national  well- 


being  dictates  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  sever  existing  ownership  of  real  estate 
trusts  by  banks,  bank  holding  companies, 
and  life  insurance  companies,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  further  encroachment  into 
this  field. 

I  shall  call  this  serious  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  with  the  request  that 
those  agencies  take  appropriate  action  to 
halt  and  undo  this  dangerous  develop- 
ment, and  I  urge  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  in  their  own  right  take  action 
to  prevent  this  new  and  dangerous  eco- 
nomic trend. 


RED  RIVER  EMPLOYEES  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION  OF  TEXARKANA 
TEX.,  ROLLS  BACK  INTEREST 
RATES— INTEREST  CHARGES  RE- 
DUCED PROM  AVERAGE  OF  6'Sj 
PERCENT  TO  LESS  THAN  5  PER- 
CENT 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red 
River  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union, 
sponsored  by  the  Red  River  Army  Depot 
of  Texarkana,  Tex.,  has  done  something 
about  interest  rates. 

At  a  time  when  banks  across  the  coun- 
try are  raising  interest  rates  and  cutting 
off  funds  to  many  small  borrowers,  the 
Red  River  Employees  Federal  Credit 
Union  has  taken  an  opposite  course.  On 
July  1,  the  credit  union  reduced  its  in- 
terest rates  on  loans  from  1  percent  a 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance  to  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  per  month  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  Based  on  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  on  a  12-month  loan  with 
one-twelfth  being  paid  on  the  principal 
each  month  and  the  interest  at  1  percent 
a  month  on  the  declining  balance,  the  ef- 
fective interest  rate  for  the  year  is  about 
6 ''2  percent  on  a  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent a  month,  the  new  rate  is  less  than  5 
percent  per  annum,  the  reduction  was 
from  12  percent  to  9  percent,  or.  quite 
simply,  a  3-percent  savings  for  credit 
union  members.  Not  only  has  the  credit 
union  put  the  new  lower  rate  into  effect 
for  all  loans  made  after  July  1,  but  also 
reduced  the  interest  rate  for  those  loans 
which  were  outstanding  as  of  July  1. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Red 
River  Federal  Employees  Credit  Union 
is  not  only  giving  an  interest  break  to 
borrowers,  but  at  the  same  time  is  pay- 
ing a  6-percent  interest  rate  to  share- 
holders, the  highest  rate  allowed  under 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
regulations. 

'The  actions  of  the  Red  River  Employ- 
ees Federal  Credit  Union  are  typical  of 
the  outstanding  work  being  done  by  the 
nearly  24,000  credit  unions  in  the  coun- 
try. As  I  have  said  on  so  many  rxicasions, 
next  to  the  church,  credit  unions  do 
more  good  for  people  than  any  other 
institution.  If  the  large  banks  of  this 
country  would  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Red  River  Employees  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion and  reduce  interest  rates,  this  coun- 
try would  quickly  recover  from  the  brink 
of  recession  that  It  now  faces. 

The  little  people  of  this  coimtry  are 
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doing  their  share  in  our  economic  strug- 
gle and  it  is  up  to  the  big  boys  to  fol- 
low their  lead. 
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THANKFUL  TO  BE  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent who  lives  in  my  home  city  of 
Independence,  Mo.  Its  contents  so  im- 
pressed me  that  I  then  concluded  it 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues  and 
all  of  those  who  may  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  First,  I  had  to  write  to  re- 
ceive consent  of  my  correspondent  in 
order  to  publish  her  letter.  The  answer 
was  to  the  effect  that  1  could  tell  every- 
one who  cared  to  listen  about  her  letter 
and  in  fact  to  tell  the  whole  world,  that 
they  thank  God  every  day,  again  and 
again,  that  they  live  in  America. 

Last  fall,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
our  constituents  decided  it  wo'jld  be  best 
to  return  to  West  Germany.  Last  October 
they  sent  three  of  their  children  who 
stayed  with  Mrs.  Butts'  parents  and  at- 
tended German  schools.  Early  this  spring 
the  family  decided  to  dispose  of  their 
home  and  convert  it  into  cash  and  to 
proceed  to  make  their  home  in  Germany. 

They  left  Kansas  City  on  April  18.  The 
events  which  thereafter  transpired  are 
well  documented  and  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  their  letter.  In  order  to  leave 
they  had  to  convert  into  cash  the  equity 
in  the  home  which  was  the  result  of  16 
years  of  hard  work  and  represented  the 
entire  savings  of  this  family. 

Along  with  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  I  had  always  been  led  to  believe 
that  West  Germany  enjoyed  one  of  the 
highest  standards  of  living  in  the  world. 
That  may  be  true  but  after  the  receipt 
of  this  letter  from  my  constituent  I  am 
convinced  that  life  in  America  Is  far 
ahead  of  West  Germany  which  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous countries  In  the  world. 

As  soon  as  the  Butts  family  arrived  in 
Germany  they  discovered  their  destina- 
tion was  suffering  from  the  very  worst 
kind  of  inflation.  They  learned  there  is 
little  or  nothing  being  done  to  control  it. 
I  am  wondering  what  our  people  would 
think  if  they  had  to  pay  $6  for  a  small 
jar  of  coffee  which  sells  for  65  cents  in 
the  United  States,  or  $4.25  for  a  gallon 
of  milk  or  $2  for  a  loaf  of  bread?  I  am 
told  these  are  actual  prices  when  the 
deutsche  marks  are  converted  into  dol- 
lars. What  would  our  people  do  if  they 
had  to  pay  $11  for  10  weiners  which  is 
over  a  dollar  per  weiner.  or  $3  for  a  can 
of  peas.  S5.50  a  pound  for  chicken  and 
S2.85  for  a  can  of  green  beans? 

Well,  our  one-time  constitutents,  now 
returned,  found  their  former  home  in 
Germany  was  not  as  attractive  as  they 
had  remembered  it  particularly  In  com- 
parison with  their  home  in  America. 
For  them  4  months  were  enough.  One  of 
the  things  which  so  Impressed  me  about 
their  letter  was  their  description  of  the 
first  time  they  saw  an  American  flag 
flying  in  Germany.  It  was  such  a  pretty 
sight  it  made  them  cry.  Regardless  of 


what  the  bystanders  thought  or  said 
the  Butts  family  was  proud  to  proclaim 
"up  there  flies  my  flag." 

The  John  Butts  family  Is  now  back 
home  in  Independence,  Mo.  They  are 
starting  anew.  When  they  arrived  In  Ger- 
many they  realized  very  quickly  and  all 
too  well  the  good  things  they  had  left 
behind  them  in  America.  As  their  letter 
states  they  are  glad  to  be  back  in  com- 
plaining, but  wonderful  and  glorious 
America. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Butts  that  our  country  should  pro- 
vide free  plane  trips  abroad  to  our  com- 
plaining youth.  If  we  did  this  there  would 
be  no  more  riots  on  our  campuses.  Oui' 
youth  would  come  back  to  this  country 
humble  and  on  their  knees,  thankful  to 
be  Americans.  She  is  so  very  right  when 
she  said  the  mouths  of  our  young  people 
should  be  filled  with  praise  for  this  coun- 
try rather  than  full  of  complaints  cou- 
pled with  efforts  to  try  to  tear  it  down. 
For  the  Butts  family  a  big  disappoint- 
ment was  remedied  in  time.  Four  weeks 
in  West  Germany  were  not  only  enough 
but  far  too  long.  They  are  glad  to  come 
back  and  tell  it  like  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  received  a 
letter  which  Is  a  better  testimonial  to 
what  Is  right  with  America.  The  com- 
ments of  Mrs.  John  Butts,  Jr..  who  after 
several  disappointing  weeks  is  thankful 
that  her  family  can  once  again  return  to 
the  good  life  in  America.  Her  thought 
provoking  but  beautifully  descriptive  let- 
ter follows : 

Independence,  Mo.,  June  30,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall:  For  weeks  I  wondered 
If  I  should  write  to  you  or  not.  Well  I  have 
just  called  you  at  your  office  to  talk  to  you 
and  was  told  that  you  are  In  Washington, 
so  here  goes  a  letter. 

I  really  don't  know  where  to  start  or  how 
to  write  for  fear  of  wrong  spellings  but  I 
will  try  my  best. 

Maybe  you  remember  my  letter  to  you  last 
fall,  i  asked  you  about  going  to  Germany 
and  if  our  children  could  go  to  School  for 
U.S.  Dependents  Overseas?  Well  to  make  it 
shor-  our  three  oldest  went  to  Germany  last 
October.  They  stayed  with  my  parents  and 
went  to  German  schools  and  they  thought  it 
was  fun. 

Well  my  husband  practically  gave  our 
home  away  so  we  could  sell  It  fast  and  get 
cash  money.  We  sold  everything  we  had  and 
gave  the  rest  away.  We  left  Kansas  City 
April  18.  a  beautiful  sunny  day,  and  arrived 
in  Germany  April  19,  a  dark  and  dreary  Sun- 
day. As  we  rode  with  a  taxi  through  streets 
which  should  have  been  familiar  and  a  Joy 
for  me  to  see,  I  experienced  without  a  doubt 
the  biggest  disappointment  of  my  life.  It 
was  like  a  kaleidoscope  In  my  mind.  The 
past  16  years  went  through  my  thoughts,  the 
hard  work  my  husband  had  to  work,  the 
saving  we  had  to  do,  the  hardships  we  had. 
You  know  raising  7  children  Is  a  Joy  but  U 
can  also  be  worrisome  at  times. 

Well  all  those  things  flashed  through  my 
mind  and  still  all  thoee  dark  thoughta  were 
pushed  aside  by  remembering  all  the  good 
things  I  left  behind,  like  smiling  people, 
gaily  colored  houses,  wide  streets,  nice  care, 
and  big  stores.  The  streets  over  there  seemed 
so  dark  and  unfriendly,  people  dressed  In 
dark  colors,  houses  all  looked  alike,  stucco 
that  was  once  white  and  now  everything  waa 
grey  and  dirty,  dark  and  gloomy.  By  now 
you  probably  know  that  I  was  sorry  right 
away,  when  we  got  there,  for  everything  I 
left  behind. 

Of  course  it  was  nice  seeing  my  parents 


and  three  brothers  again.  My  parents  are 
considered  fairly  well  off.  but  it  still  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  way  we  four  lived  here. 
You  could  not  afford  this  or  that,  this  Is 
only  for  special  occasions  and  so  on.  My 
husband  John  and  I  went  to  the  butcher- 
shop  to  get  some  meat.  The  lady  gave  us  a 
discount  every  time  we  came  because  she  re- 
membered us.  It  was  well  to  get  a  roast  and 
some  soup  bones  for  40  DM  with  enotigh 
bologna  for  some  sandwiches. 

Now  you  might  think  40  DM  Is  only  910.00 
but  you  really  cannot  figure  this  way.  You 
see  my  husband  works  for  a  non-union  com- 
pany and  does  not  make  as  much  as  some 
people  but  it  Is  steady  every  day  work.  WeU 
he  brings  home  $140.(X)  per  week  without 
overtime.  Now  over  there  the  average  work- 
man brings  home  from  150-200  DM  for  a 
week  working  Saturdays  too.  So  you  can  al- 
most say  1  DM  over  there  Is  like  a  dollar  over 
here  in  salary.  A  small  Jar  of  Instant  coffee 
(American  brand  name)  that  costs  here  at 
the  mo6t  65  cents  is  5.85  DM.  1  liter  milk 
cost  1  DM.  4.05  liter  (one  gallon)  would  cost 
about  4.25  DM.  Milk  to  drink  for  a  large  fam- 
ily Is  out.  1  pack  cigarettes  (husband  John 
smokes — 2.00  DM.  1  loaf  of  hard  bread— 1.26 
DM.  I  bought  20  lb.  of  potatoes. 

The  lady  at  the  store  thought  she  did  not 
hear  right.  She  sent  the  manager  over  to  In- 
form me  that  the  store  only  has  g  sod  pota- 
toes and  they  are  new  ones  too.  Well  I  said 
yes  I  need  20  lb.  because  we  were  going  to 
have  a  family  get  together.  Manager  and  all 
started  digging  in  the  potato  sack  to  pack 
20  lb.  Nothing  comes  ready  packed.  You 
carry  everything  home  In  little  plastic  bags 
or  bring  your  own  bag.  Well  none  of  the  pota- 
toes were  more  than  21^  inches  round,  about 
like  a  marble,  that  was  15  DM.  10  pair  wie- 
ners with  discount  were  11.00  DM.  We  got 
20  pairs  and  I  could  not  eat  a  one.  I  thought 
of  the  many  times  we  had  hot  dogs  in  the 
states  and  complained  because  that  was  aU 
we  could  afford  on  certain  days.  And  here 
my  nephews  and  nieces  thought  It  was  the 
greatest  treat. 

I  asked  my  brother  If  he  would  get  me  a 
can  of  tomatoes  from  the  store  (he  was  go- 
ing anyway).  He  said  they  don't  have  any- 
thing like  that.  Well  I  went  to  the  store  with 
him  and  I  found  the  tomatoes.  No  wonder 
he  did  not  know  that  they  had  them.  2  85 
DM  a  can.  2.85  DM  a  can  green  beans.  3.00 
a  can  sweet  peas,  5.50  DM  prr  po;.  nd  chicken. 
Everjrthlng  and  everyone  is  so  petty. 

My  old  home  town  has  a  cathedral  with  the 
highest  tower  of  any  church  In  the  world. 
I  used  to  be  very  proud  of  this.  Now  it  makes 
me  sick.  I  stood  before  this  work  of  art. 
There  Is  not  one  foot  of  stone  without  fancy 
stonework  and  figures.  The  figures'  faces  all 
look  so  mean  and  stem.  To  me  they  were  a 
mirror  of  misery  of  the  people  who  were 
forced  to  create  and  build  this  cathedral, 
and  all  at  once  I  understood  why  I  never 
found  peace  and  calmness  Inside  of  me 
whenever  I  was  inside  the  cathedral.  Its 
walls  are  cold  and  foreboding.  The  angels  In- 
side looked  bitter  and  grim  like  they  would 
rather  harm  me  than  protect  me.  You  see  aU 
the  walls  inside  and  out  were  lined  with 
plaques  dedicating  this  figure  to  this  king 
and  to  this  city  father.  The  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  a  king  that  visited  there.  Nothing 
was  built  to  the  glory  of  God.  You  can  not 
find  comfort  In  there. 

Mr.  Brandt  was  here  In  the  United  States 
asking  to  keep  U.S.  boys  in  Germany.  Yet  I 
heard  German  people  speak  badly  about 
Americans.  Our  children  were  overheard 
speaking  English  and  they  were  called  bad 
names.  I  never  was  called  any  bad  ones  here. 
People  love  American  made  stuff  over  there 
yet  they  are  not  big  enough  to  say  this  to 
Americans.  I  was  so  proud  to  wear  my  little 
U.S.  Flag  on  my  coat.  One  day  as  we  were 
In  town  we  saw  the  American  Flag  fly  among 
other  flags.  It  was  the  prettiest  sight  my 
eyes  have  seen  In  a  long  time.  I  could  not 
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help  but  cry.  My  husband  who  is  no  sissy  had 
wet  eyes.  I  didnt  care  that  people  stared.  I 
was  so  happy  to  say,  up  there  flies  my  flag. 
We  had  to  wait  for  our  money  for  our  return 
tickets  from  the  Chrisman  Sawyer  Bank  or 
we  would  have  been  back  In  this  great  land, 
the  U.S.A.,  sooner. 

I  wish  I  was  a  famous  person  and  could 
talk  to  those  kids  in  colleges.  They  are  wast- 
ing precious  time  on  th?  pretties:  campuses 
m  the  world,  tearing  down  the  rnost  perfect 
land  In  the  world.  Things  can  get  quite  a  bit 
more  worse  as  they  say,  yes  I  mean  we  can 
still  go  a  long  way  In  the  wrong  direction,  and 
\\e  still  will  be  headed  in  a  better  direction 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  I  wish  you 
could  make  a  suggestion  to  our  President,  Mr. 
Nixon  He  should  provide  free  plane  trans- 
portation to  all  those  kids  who  complain  so 
much.  They  would  come  back  humble  and 
on  their  knees,  thankful  to  be  Americans. 
They  would  be  better  citizens  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  I  dnibt  if  they  would  let  their 
children  grow  up  to  run  down  this  land. 
What  It  would  cost  to  fly  those  people  out  of 
the  U.S.A.  would  probably  be  a  very  profit- 
able business.  It  would  fill  their  mouths  with 
pril.'ie  instead  of  complaints.  I  could  just  go 
o;i  and  on.  We  are  starting  anew.  All  the 
n;  -iney  is  gone  on  plane  tickets,  but  we  are 
tickled  pink  to  be  back.  We  were  gone  four 
weeks.  That  was  enough.  You  may  have  the 
means  and  power  to  tell  people  to  stop  and 
think  what  good  thing.;  they  have.  I  hope 
you  can  make  out  what  I  was  trying  to  tell 
you.  I  really  should  go  over  this  letter  and 
correct  mistakes  but  I  won't  becau.se  I  might 
not  ;>end  this  letter  at  all  If  I  do.  So  I  will 
Just  go  on  and  send  this  letter  to  you.  Keep 
up  the  good  work  and  we  are  all  behind  you. 

A  very  grateful  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Butts,  Jr. 


IMPORTS— THE  DEEPENING  CRISIS 

'Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
in:;  my  8  years  r.s  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  the 
troubles  of  our  textile  industry.  I  have 
seen  the  flood  of  imports  coming  into  our 
counti-y  force  the  closinsj  of  important 
factories  in  my  district  in  New  Hamp- 
shiie.  At  the  same  time  advocates  of  so- 
called  free  trade  have  been  calling 
for  even  fewer  restrictions  on  imports. 
My  ur^ings  that  we  act  to  in.sure  that 
free  trade  also  be  fair  trade  went  un- 
heeded by  many  though  of  course  not  by 
workers  who  saw  their  jobs  disappear  or 
employers  who  laid  them  off.  The  bat- 
tle for  relief  of  the  hard-pressed  textile 
mills  has  been  a  lonely  one,  with  all  too 
many  people  willing  to  stand  by  while 
factories  closed. 

In  1964  I  made  a  major  issue  out  of  the 
imports  coming  into  America  which  were 
threatening  to  destroy  our  textile  indus- 
try. But  at  that  time  my  warnings  were 
scoffed  at  as  "reactionary"  or  "ground- 
less." Now  times  have  changed  and  peo- 
ple are  awakening  to  the  problem.  Re- 
rrettably,  the  hour  is  late  for  industry 
and  too  late  for  many  factories  and 
workers. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  for  acting  on  this 
major  problem,  and  for  holding  exhaus- 
tive hearings  to  demonstrate  to  all  the 
need  for  legislation.  The  Mills  bill,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  which  is  the 


principal  bill  being  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee,  is  one  of 
the  most  heartening  developments  on 
this  subject  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. I  only  regret  that  it  comes  so  late, 
since  many  factories  have  already  closed 
or  will  be  forced  to  close  before  relief  is 
obtained  from  any  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress this  .session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dilSculties  facing  the 
textile  industi-y  were  again  brought 
sharply  to  my  attention  by  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  July  6  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  of  Franklin,  N.H.  The  impact  of 
the  flood  of  imports  on  communities  in 
my  district  was  well  expressed  in  this 
resolution  by  the  mayor  and  Council  of 
Franklin.  It  expresses  a  need  felt  by 
many  Americans,  and  is  a  call  for  us  in 
Congress  to  act  on  this  problem.  I  urge 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  administra- 
tion to  heed  this  call. 

The  hour  is  late  and  the  textile  indus- 
try and  workers,  just  as  many  others, 
need  help. 

The  resolution  and  my  response  to  It 
follow: 
Resglvtion  No.  15  of  City  of  Franklin,  N.H 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  on  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy. 

A  Resolution  Pertaining  To  Protection  of 
Textile  Mills  From  Foreign  Competition  On 
Basis  of  Tariffs, 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Frunklin  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  textile  mills  In  Franklin  and 
Tilton  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  represent 
the  oldest  industry  and  the  largest  employer 
of  this  area: 

Whereas,  over  the  years  this  industry  has 
survived  the  handicaps  of  high  transporta- 
tion, fuel,  and  electric  rates: 

Whereas,  recently,  due  to  the  additional 
burden  of  continuing  inflation,  this  Industry, 
both  in  New  Hampshire  and  nationally,  has 
been  adversely  affected: 

Whereas,  these  conditions  have  given  for- 
eign textiles  a  tremendous  and  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  domestic  manufacturers  and 
caused  local  markets  to  be  flooded  with  cheap 
Imports: 

Whereas,  many  textile  concerns,  due  to  the 
abovo  conditions,  have  been  forced  to  liqui- 
date and  close  their  mills,  while  others,  in- 
cluding J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have  been 
compelling  to  greatly  reduce  their  work  force, 
Jeopardizing  the  economic  welfare  of  this 
community  and  Its  many  citizens: 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Council 
and  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Franklin  ear- 
ne.'tlv  solicit  the  help  of  all  its  Washington 
Congressional  delegation  In  providing  ade- 
quate protection  for  American  textile  con- 
cerns 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  the  City  Clerk 
send  duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  M  Nixon,  the  Governor  of  our  State, 
Walter  Peterson  and  the  Members  of  our 
Congressional  delegation  Senator  Norris  Cot- 
ton and  Thomas  Mclntyre  and  Congressmen 
Louis  Wyman  and  James  Cleveland. 
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B.'\RB.\RA  S.  LORDEN, 

City  Clerk. 

City  0/  Franklin, 

Franklin,  N.H.: 

Resolution  No.  15  Is  acknowledged  with 
thanks.  Please  advise  the  Mayor  and  the 
CouncUmen  that  I  deeply  appreciate  their 
Interest  in  the  Important  problems  which 
pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  textile  industry 
and  have  for  a  long  time  During  my  years 
in    Congress,   I   have   repeatedly   urged   that 


reasonable  protection  for  industries  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  the  flooding  imports  from 
countries  where  low  wage  scales  and  poor 
working  conditions  prevail.  Our  go\  crnmental 
policies  tor  the  past  eight  years  have  resulted 
in  ti^e  exporting  of  jobs  and  the  creation  oj 
unfair  trade  conditions  with  serious  and  un- 
fair results  for  large  segments  of  New  H,-smp- 
shire  industry.  This  has  been  proved  by  the 
closing  of  industries  m  my  district.  Mount- 
ing concern  has  resulted  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
miniEtration  partially  supporting  legislation 
to  meet  this  problem.  The  Mills  bill,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  in  behalf  or 
which  I  testified  at  length  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  House  action  in  the  n'j.ir  future. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  this  action  by  Congress 
has  come  at  such  a  late  date. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  resolution  winch 
I  am  placing  in  the  Congressional  Record  to- 
gether with  my  own  remarks  urging  long 
overdue  action  by  Congress  In  this  critical 
area. 

James  C.  Clevel.'ind, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PUBLIC        LANDS,        TIMBER       RE- 
SOURCES AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

'Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  domestic 
Issues  are  as  critical  to  both  the  short- 
term  and  long-term  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  as  the  proper 
management  of  national  assets  to  meit 
public  needs. 

The  necessity  for  sound  national  policy 
to  insure  that  all  our  citizens  derive 
maximum  benefits  from  public  resources 
has  nowhere  been  more  dramatically  un- 
derscored than  in  the  case  of  national 
commercial  forest  lands  and  their  pro- 
ductivity so  essential  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  national  housing  goals. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  deep  in- 
terest and  concern  to  many  of  us  in  this 
country.  Along  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues with  whom  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  this  body  and  on  the  Hou.se 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the 
development  of  legislation  to  meet  this 
national  policy  objective  with  regard  to 
national  forest  lands.  In  view  of  recent 
events,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
point  in  time  to  review  this  whole  issue 
in  an  effort  to  bring  these  new  develop- 
ments into  better  focus  and  perspective. 
the  lumber-plywood-hovsing  crisis 

In  late  1968  and  early  1969.  prices  for 
softwood  lumber  and  plywood,  essentia!? 
for  the  construction  of  housing,  rose 
sharply  in  a  short  span  of  time  to  un- 
precedented heights.  Supplies  of  both 
were  short  of  demand  In  the  face  of  an 
anticipated  rise  in  housing  and  other 
construction  activity. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives imdertook  investigatite 
hearings  to  determine  the  causes  of  such 
sudden  and  sharp  price  rises  for  end 
products  which  had  traditionally  been 
plentiful  and  reasonably  priced.  Because 
of  the  significant  impact  supply-demand 
imbalance  for  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood had  upon  housing,  these  investiga- 
tions were  undertaken  by  the  Housing 
Subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees. 
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Each  of  these  distinguished  committees 
readily  ascertained  that  the  principal 
cause'  of  supply  shortages  and  high 
prices  in  the  face  of  heavy  demand  was 
an  inadequate  availability  of  timber  suit- 
able for  manufacture.  They  further  es- 
tablished that  more  than  half  of  the  na- 
tional softwood  sawtimber  inventory  v.  as 
federally  owned,  mostly  in  the  national 
forests  administered  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  was  clear  that 
forestry  and  timber  growing  on  our  Fed- 
eral lands  was  being  neglected.  Many 
millions  of  acre.s  were  and  still  are  rcla- 
tivelv  nonproductive  for  lack  of  timber 
growing  investment.  Parenthetically,  it 
was  recently  estimated  that  up  to  15  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  timber  is  lost  annually 
to  overmaturity,  insects,  disease,  and  fire 
in  the  United  State.s — more  than  enough 
for  all  housing  currently  being  built. 
Two-thirds  of  this  huge  loss  of  usable 
wood  occurs  in  the  West  and  most  of  it  on 
Federal  forest  lands. 

The  committees  found  that  unle.ss  steps 
were  taken,  either  legislatively  or  admin- 
istratively, to  increase  the  availability  of 
timber  from  public  ccm.mercial  lands  over 
the  long  term,  lumber  and  plywood  sup- 
plies would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
Nation's  increasing  housing  needs. 

Senate  Document  No.  91-27,  "Effect  of 
Lumber  Prices  and  Shortages  on  the  Na- 
tion's Housing  Goals,"  dated  Jime  16, 
1969.  in  its  foreword  and  in  Its  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations,  clearly  es- 
tablished the  direct  correlation  between 
public  timber  and  national  hoiL'^ing 
needs.  See  appendix,  item  I. 

President  Nixon  had  acted  promptly  to 
effect  corrections  of  the  short  term  prob- 
lem. Actions  involving  prompt  increases 
in  the  allowable  cut,  restrictions  on  Fed- 
eral purcha.?e  of  lumber  and  plywood, 
and  ICC  measures  to  free  boxcars  for 
trampnrtation  of  lumber  and  plywood 
had.  in  fact  been  taken,  while  the  Senate 
investigative  hearing  was  in  progress. 

Furthermore,  the  President  had  cre- 
ated a  Cabinet  level  Task  Force  on  Soft- 
wood Lumber  and  Plywood  to  explore 
solution.^;  to  the  long  term  problems 
which  were  clearly  ahead. 

.K    FOrNDATION    FOR    LEGISLATION' 

While  the  congressional  committees 
clearly  discerned  the  need  for  immediate 
remedies  related  to  housing,  they  also 
anticipated  the  means  to  overcome  devel- 
opment of  future  wood  product  short- 
ages. In  previous  months  there  had  been 
a  separate  series  of  hearings  and  inves- 
tigation by  the  Congress,  and  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Commerce,  Treasury, 
and  A^rriculture.  into  the  need  to  control 
log  exports  from  Federal  lands. 

These  studies,  Investigations,  and  the 
testimony  of  expert  witnesses  made  It 
eminently  clear  that  the  primarj'  and 
practical  solution  to  wood  shortages  was 
to  grow  more  trees.  The  committees  rec- 
ognized that  timber,  alone  among  major 
industrial  raw  materials,  is  a  renewable 
resource  and  they  wisely  laid  the  ground- 
work for  legislation  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  gtiarantee 
that  its  commercial  tlmberlands  in  the 
national  forests  could  provide  an  eternal 
source  of  timber. 

Briefly,  these  studied  judgments  were 
t-he  foundation  of  the  National  Forest 


Timber  Con:~ervation  and  Manap,cmxent 
Act  of  1969,  originally  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  by  leaders  of  both 
parties  who  were  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees,  as  well  as 
by  many  others  in  both  bodies  who  were 
menibers  of  the  Agriculture  Committees 
or  who  were  familiar  witli  limber  as  a 
resource  and  the  critical  housing  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  meas- 
ure on  which  the  House  and  Senate  Auii- 
cuiture  Committees  conducted  legisla- 
tive near'ngs.  Ouv  Hou.-^e  committee,  with 
but  one  dissenting  vote,  recommended 
passage  of  a  thoroughly  revised  bill — 
H.R.  12025 — which  took  into  account 
changes  sought  by  the  Forest  Service  as 
well  as  the  anxieties  expressed  by  those 
who  felt — and  I  believe  incorrectly — that 
the  legislation  would  in  some  way  prove 
detrimental  to  other  national  forest  ben- 
efits and  values  such  as  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  watersheds  and  wilderness 
areas. 

Our  House  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
port eloquently  argued  the  case  for  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  12025,  and  emphasized  the 
safeguards  against  e.xploitation  of  tnc 
timber  resource  or  its  concomitant  ben- 
efits. See  appendix — item  II. 

H.H.     1202S    AND    THE    CONGRESSIONAL    CLIMATE 

The  National  Forest  Timber  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act,  however,  did 
r.ot  reach  the  fioor  of  the  Hou.--e  for  de- 
bate. Although  158  Members  voted  to 
grant  it  a  rule  for  House  consideration 
on  it-,  merits,  the  op.DOsition  and  con- 
fusion surrounding  this  resource  man- 
a;jement  measuie  in  the  face  of  a  rising 
environm.ental  av.areness  sweeping  the 
country  and  the  Congress,  cast  a  deep 
sJradow  over  the  possibility  of  fair  and 
objective  consideration.  The  basic  prob- 
lem, of  course,  v.-as  not  with  the  legisla- 
tion itself,  which  was  both  sound  and 
responsible,  but  with  the  climate  in  which 
it  was  engulfed  as  it  moved  to  the  thresh- 
old of  House  debate — a  climate  of  mis- 
tru.it.  misapprehension  and  misunder- 
standing. 

Refusal  of  the  House  to  debate  H.R. 
12025  was  the  result  of  many  factors.  At 
the  time  of  this  action,  homebuildmg 
was  hit  by  rising  interest  rates  and  tight 
money,  and  lumber  and  plywood  prices 
crashed  to  20 -year-low  levels  as  demand 
evaporated. 

Although  the  administration  fully  sup- 
ported the  bill,  their  position  was  the 
subject  of  some  last  minute  confusion. 

There  were  others  who  recognized  the 
need  for  positive  legislative  .support  of 
improved  forest  management  iDut  who 
were  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
ecological  damage,  or  reduction  of  sup- 
port in  other  areas,  .-uch  as  recreation 
and  protection  of  wildlife  and  wilderne.^s 
areas.  Still  others  had  become  confu.'-ed 
or  uncertain  about  the  merits  of  tlie  bill 
by  some  of  the  vociferous  and  emotional 
attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  it. 

Of  significant  influence  on  the  debate 
of  the  rule  on  February  26,  1970,  was  the 
upcoming  report  of  the  Public  Lind  Law 
Review  Commission — the  result  of  nearly 
5  years  of  study  on  Federal  land  and  re- 
lated matters.  Two  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  one  the  chairman  and 
the  other  a  member  of  the  Commission, 


spoke  to  the  issue  and  urged  delay.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
John  Kyl,  succinctly  summarized  his 
concern  with  H.R.  12025,  and  staled 
that  Congress  needed  assurance  'that 
the  funds  are  expended  for  the  best 
opportunitit's  for  growing  timber." 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  Wayne  Aspinall, 
wiio  also  serves  with  distinction  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House,  urged  legisla- 
tive patience.  He  told  the  House  that 
timber  management  on  Federal  lands 
was  one  of  the  studies  undertaken  by  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
but  that  the  report  would  not  be  com- 
pleted until  late  m  June.  He  further 
cautioned  that  should  H.R.  12025  be  de- 
feated, "such  action  may  make  it  a  little 
more  difficult  for  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  in  this  matter  to 
he  brought  more  successfully  before  the 
Congress." 

He  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  mo- 
tives behind  the  introduction  and  fur- 
therance of  the  propo-scd  act  "were 
correct". 

Representative  Aspinall  declared: 

What  we  have  at  the  present  time  Is  an 
unnecessary  controversy  between  the  so- 
called  preservationists  and  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  wise  use  of  our  national  re- 
source values,  including  timber.  ...  If  this 
bill  is  not  considered  at  this  time,  and  it  has 
to  wait  Us  turn  for  recommendation  by 
the  PLLRC.  we  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  reviewing  this  controversy,  which 
is  always  a  difficult  one  for  the  members 
of  th.s  House. 

THE  PLLRC  REPORT  DESERVES  CAREFUL  STUDY 

Chairman  Aspinall's  recommendation 
for  caution  was  extended  to  other  In- 
terested parties  as  well.  In  May  1970 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Forest  Prod- 
ucts As.sociation  in  Washington,  while 
acknowledging  that  "we  will  need 
some  measures  that  will  produce  a 
greater  yield  of  timber",  he  urged  the 
industry  to  study  carefully  the  Com- 
mission's report  when  issued. 

He  emphasized  that  each  of  the  137 
major  recommendations  would  have  to 
be  discussed  thoroughly — pro  and  co;: — 
between  Lssuance  of  the  report  and  the 
time  of  the  next  leyi-slative  session.  He 
said: 

Then  at  the  start  of  the  next  Congress, 
let  us  be  prepared  to  start  the  legislative 
process. 

Careful  study  would  be  necessary,  he 
said,  because  of  the  comprehensive  na- 
ture of  the  report  and  the  n:any  over- 
lapping considerations  it  embodied. 

The  report  was  presented  to  the  Pre.'^i- 
dent  and  the  Congress  on  June  23.  1970. 
On  the  occasion  of  its  release.  Chairman 
AspiN.'LL  asain  urged  complete  analysis 
by  all  interested  parties,  emphasizing 
that  responsible  evaluation  can  only 
come  from  consideration  of  each  of  the 
137  major  recommendations  and  some 
250  subsidiary  recommendations  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other. 

Sixteen  of  the  20  sections  in  the  342- 
pago  document  deal  with  resources  and 
recommended  classification  of  public 
land  and  well  as  tr;atln.c  public  land 
policy,  the  environment  and  plannmg  for 
future  public  land  UaC. 
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One  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
timber  resources  and  makes  clear  that 
timber  production  could  be  increased  in 
national  forests  while  protecting  both 
future  growth  and  multiple  use  of  com- 
mercial timber  lands. 

TIMBER    AND    HOUSING    TIES    REAFFIRMED 

Prior  to  issuance  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  report  in  June, 
President  Nixon  fulfilled  his  statutory 
obligation  to  report  to  the  Nation  on  na- 
tional housing  goals. 

The  President's  second  armual  hous- 
ing report  to  Congress  of  April  2,  House 
Document  No.  91-292.  again  affirmed 
the  need  to  plan  for  increases  in  lumber 
and  plywood  production.  He  said: 

Only  through  an  accelerated  management 
program  In  both  public  and  private  forests 
could  there  be  any  reasonable  expectation  of 
adequate  supplies  of  such  lumber  over  the 
decade  to  meet  all  the  likely  needs  at  reason- 
able prices. 

The  message  held  that  sufficient  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood  should  be 
forthcoming  approximately  at  current 
price  levels  during  fiscal  1970  and  1971. 
But,  it  added: 

Bcg.nning  In  1972  supply  probably  will 
not  kpep  up  with  likely  demand  at  current 
prices.  The  estimated  deficit  rises  from  1 
billion  to  8.5  billion  board  feet  a  year  by 
1076. 

Getting  to  the  crux  of  the  problem,  the 
President  said : 

To  head  off  likely  pressure  on  Uunber  prices, 
there  is  a  need  for  a  well-conceived  program 
of  accelerated  forest  management,  which 
would  permit  an  increase  In  the  rate  of 
growth  of  timber,  while  preserving  the  mul- 
tiple use  and  sustained  jield  characteristics 
of  the  national  forests.  Steps  along  the  lines 
propoeed  in  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  will  help 
solve  this  potential  lumber  shortage  while 
presen,'ing  the  essential  character  of  our 
forests. 

The  President  then  declared  that: 
There  must  be  a  comprehensive  effort  at 
timber  planning  and  harvesting;  reforesta- 
tion, construction  of  additional  access  roads 
for  Increased  lumber,  recreation,  park  lands, 
and  other  uses,  and  resource  protection  from 
fire,  pests  and  other  improvements. 

See  appendix — item  III. 

The  President's  housing  message  clear- 
ly showed  that  his  Cabinet  officers  and 
advisors  with  all  the  vast  research  facili- 
ties at  their  disposal,  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  had  all  others  seri- 
ously studying  the  timber  supply  and 
demand  situation. 

THE    WHITE   HOUSE   TASK    FORCE   REPORTS 

On  June  18,  1970,  the  White  House 
Task  Force  on  Softwood  Lumber  and  Ply- 
wood delivered  its  long  awaited  report. 
Its  major  thrust  was  that  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  supply  of  softwood  tim- 
ber products  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
Nation's  growing  requirements,  especial- 
ly in  order  to  attain  our  goal  of  providing 
adequate  housing  for  all  our  people  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  The  report 
stressed  that  while  this  increase  in  sup- 
ply can  be  met.  it  must  be  achieved  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 

The  task  force  was  appointed  by  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Policy 
in  March  of  1969  to  look  into  the  causes 


of  the  rapid  increases  in  prices  and  to 
find  ways  of  increasing  supplies  of  tim- 
ber products. 

The  group  promptly  focused  its  atten- 
tion on  the  short-range  problems  and 
recommended  a  series  of  steps  to  alle- 
viate the  immediate  price  pressures.  The 
steps  proposed  included  those  to  which 
I  referred  earlier:  Action  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  relieve 
tlie  rail  boxcar  shortage;  requests  to  the 
Congress  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1969  and  fiscal  year 
1970  to  increase  the  amounts  of  Federal 
timber  sold  without  exceeding  the  allow- 
able cut;  action  by  the  Department  ot 
Defense  to  reduce  its  procurement  of 
softwood  products;  and  an  approach  by 
the  State  Department  to  Japan  seeking 
to  curtail  log  exports  from  the  United 
States. 

These  steps  were  approved  by  the 
White  House  in  March  of  1969. 

The  task  force  then  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  long-range  situation  with  the 
objective  of  insuring  that  the  supply  of 
softwood  timber  and  its  products  would 
not  impose  serious  constraints  on  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  housing  goals.  The 
panel  was  also  concerned  with  avoiding 
extreme  price  fluctuations  in  the  lumber 
and  plywood  industry  such  as  tho.se  of 
1908  and  1969.  Although  lumber  and  ply- 
wood prices  during  the  past  year 
dropped  sharply,  the  task  force  found 
that  the  long-range  outlook  indicates 
renewed  pressure  on  timber  supplies  and 
prices  as  housing  con.struction  recovers. 

As  part  of  the  work  of  the  tpsk  force, 
the  Forest  Service  submitted  a  report  on 
August  1,  1969,  entitled  "Po.ssibilities  for 
Meeting  Future  Demands  for  Softwood 
Timber  in  the  United  States."  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  indicate  actions  on  public 
and  private  lands  that  might  be  taken 
to  alleviate  the  future  long-range  tim- 
ber supply  demand-price  situation.  The 
report  considered  the  potential  demands 
for  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  prod- 
ucts based  on  projections  of  growth  in 
population;  gross  national  product;  dis- 
posable personal  income  and  expendi- 
tures for  construction;  .supplies  that 
might  be  made  available  under  dififerent 
price  levels  and  management  inputs;  and 
forestry  program  alternatives  to  provide 
increased  supplies  of  softwood  timber  for 
housing  and  other  purposes  and  to 
dampen  prospective  increases  in  timber 
prices. 

The  report's  projections  of  softwood 
sawtimber  supplies  and  demands  indi- 
cated that  if  forest  management  were 
Intensified  only  in  line  with  recent  trends, 
a  balance  between  supplies  and  demands 
could  be  achieved  only  with  substantial 
increases  in  prices.  Up  to  1980  supply 
and  demand  would  be  roughly  in  balance 
with  the  relatively  high  1968  price  levels, 
but  beyond  that  year  supplies  would  fall 
increasingly  short  of  the  projected  de- 
mand. 

With  accelerated  management  on  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  private  forest  lands,  as 
proposed  by  the  Forest  Service,  projected 
demands  could  be  met  at  prices  about 
half  way  between  those  prevailing  in 
the  1962-67  period  and  the  late  1968 
price  level.  Adoption  of  the  accelerated 
management  program  outlined  in  the  re- 
port would  thus  meet  potential  timber 


demands  over  the  next  couple  of  dec- 
ades without  a  sizable  increase  in  prices 
of  timber  products. 

When  the  Forest  Service  published 
Forest  Resource  Report  No.  17.  "Timber 
Trends  in  the  United  States"  in  1965,  It 
noted  that  to  meet  the  Nation's  expand- 
ing needs  for  timber  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  adequate  recreation  and 
other  uses  of  the  forests,  intensified  for- 
estry programs  were  needed.  The  Forest 
Service  has  long  recognized  that  ac- 
celerated management  could  increase 
timber  yield  without  sacrificing  either 
the  quality  of  the  forest  environment  or 
other  forest  resources,  and  that  total  al- 
lowable cut  could  be  increased  gradually 
over  time  as  necessary  tree  planting, 
thinning,  road  construction,  improved 
forest  protection,  and  suitable  coordina- 
tion with  other  national  forest  purposes 
is  accomplished. 

With  this  background,  the  June  report 
of  the  Softwood  Lumber  and  Plywood 
Task  Force  flatly  stated  that  effective 
programs  are  necessary  to  expand  timber 
availability,  and  that  "of  the  sources  of 
supply  directly  controllable  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  national  forests  of- 
fer the  principal  possibility  for  expan- 
sion. The  national  forest  cut  can  be  ex- 
panded through  appropriate  investment 
in  more  intensive  management." 

It  added  that  an  increate  of  7  billion 
board  feet  in  annual  timber  harvest  can 
be  attained  by  1978  without  impairing 
sustained  yield  and  environmental  ob- 
jectives if  properly  planned  and  financed, 
and  that  increased  output  from  non- 
Federal  lands  obviously  must  play  a  ma- 
jor part  in  matching  supply  to  demand. 

The  report  forecast  that  a  rapid  build- 
up in  demand  for  softwood  timber  will 
occur  after  1971,  when  housing  construc- 
tion is  likely  to  expand  significantly.  This 
demand  would  be  about  1 1  billion  board 
feet  higher  by  1974  than  it  was  in  1969. 
Domestic  consumption  of  softwood  lum- 
ber in  1969  was  33.773  billion  board  feet; 
plywood  production  that  year  totaled 
14.5  billion  square  feet. 

The  report  recommended : 

That  the  Forest  Service  push  ahead 
with  development  and  implementation  of 
programs  to  Increase  timber  yields  from 
national  forests,  with  a  goal  of  about  7 
billion  board  feet  annual  increase  by 
1978. 

That  Federal  agencies  should  create 
greater  flexibility  in  adjusting  timber 
sales  to  demand  fluctuations,  including 
increasing  the  amount  of  timber  in  the 
pipeline  available  for  sale  and  cutting  on 
areas  with  adequate  roads. 

That  State  and  private  forest  lands— 
especially  the  latter— be  looked  to  for 
steadily  Increasing  supplies  of  lumber 
and  plywood. 

That  larger  net  imports  of  lumber  be 
obtained. 

That  a  panel  of  outside  experts  be  in- 
vited "to  study  these  problems  and  their 
possible  solutions  objectively  and  care- 
fully" and  that  the  panel  should  submit 
an  independent  assessment  of  the  prob- 
able consequential  costs,  and  benefits  of 
alternative  solutions. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  ACTS  ON  THE  REPORT 

In  releasing  the  task  force  report  on 
June  19,  President  Nixon  said  he  fully 
endorsed  the  findings  of  the  group.  Witb 
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regard  to  the  Task  Force  proposals,  he 

said: 

While  some  of  these  recommendations  re- 
quire further  Intensive  study  and  continuous 
reassessment  In  the  light  of  changing  con- 
ditions, I  am  directing  that  the  following 
Initial  steps  be  taken  promptly. 

Among  the  steps  he  enumerated  were: 

The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior should  formulate  plans  to  improve 
the  level  and  quality  of  management  of 
forest  lands  under  their  jurisdiction  in 
order  to  permit  increased  harvest  of 
softwood  timber  consistent  with  sus- 
tained yield,  environmental  quality  and 
multiple  use  of  objectives,  with  any  re- 
quired additional  funding  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Reasonable  flexibility  in  sales  should 
be  provided  to  take  account  of  antic- 
ipated swir.gs  in  demand. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
press  ahead  with  programs  to  increase 
production  harvesting  on  State  and  pri- 
vate lands,  consistent  with  maintaining 
environmental  quality. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  should  con- 
tinue programs  aimed  at  improved  and 
more  economical  wood  products  utiliza- 
tion, including  development  and  utili- 
zation of  substitute  materials. 

Necessary  steps  should  be  taken  for 
the  appointment  of  the  panel  of  experts 
j-ecommended  by  the  report.  See  appen- 
dix, item  V. 

While  many  of  us  hailed  the  Presi- 
dent's action  as  a  signiflcant  step  toward 
maximizing  public  beneflts  from  an 
important  national  resoiu'ce,  the  Task 
Force  report  and  the  President's  imple- 
mentation of  its  recommendations  have 
come  under  attack  from  other  quarters 
as  an  attempt  to  do  by  administrative 
means  what  Congress  had  refused  to  do 
legislatively. 

These  charges,  of  course,  are  directly 
related  to  the  earlier — and  equally  un- 
founded allegation.? — that  the  proposed 
National  Forest  Timber  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  would  direct  an 
increased  timber  cut  from  the  national 
forests  in  disregard  of  the  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 

II  might  be  useful  at  this  point  to  re- 
call that  Congress  did  not  reject,  but 
rather,  deferred  consideration  of  the 
timber  bill.  A  technical  point,  perhaps, 
with  which  some  might  argue,  but  one 
which  must  be  made,  nevertheless.  Many 
voted  against  the  rule  last  February,  it  is 
true,  because  they  opposed  the  bill.  But 
many  others  voted  nay  for  a  number  of 
other  reasons:  Because  they  feared  pre- 
mature defeat  of  good  legislation;  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  wait  for  the  find- 
ings of  further  studies  such  as  the  task 
force  report  and  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  report ;  because  they 
felt  the  bill  about  to  come  before  them 
could  be  improved  to  make  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  them  or  to  others.  Who  can 
count  the  motives  behind  the  votes? 
And  who  can  say  if  the  House  would  have 
approved  or  defeated  the  bill.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Congress  will.  In  the 
future,  be  asked  to  consider  legislation 
with  similiar  objectives. 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  report 


of  the  task  force  and  the  President's 
actions  did  not  constitute  an  attempt  to 
legislate  by  administrative  means.  The 
President's  directions  were  obviously  well 
within  the  bounds  of  his  constitutional 
authority  and  responsibility  as  Chief 
Executive — and  if  there  are  any  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
case,  the  Constitution  also  provides  the 
mechanism  to  test  those  questions. 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate,  also, 
in  view  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
leveled,  to  emphasize  again  three  espe- 
cially important  points  about  the  task 
force  report  and  the  President's  actions. 

First.  The  recommendations  of  the 
task  force  and  the  directed  action  by 
the  President  made  it  clear  that  any  in- 
crease in  timber  cut  in  the  national  for- 
ests would  be  done  only  under  strict  pro- 
visions to  protect  and  enhance  the  en- 
virorunent.  The  President  also  directed 
that  plans  to  increase  the  timber  cut 
should  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Second.  The  task  force  recommended 
steps  to  increase  timber  supphes  from 
State  and  private  lands — especially  the 
latter.  The  President  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  press  ahead  with 
the  development  of  programs  designed  to 
increase  the  production  and  harvesting 
of  timber  in  State  and  private  lands,  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  environmental 
quality. 

Third.  The  President  directed  that  a 
panel  of  outstanding  citizens  be  invited 
to  study  the  entire  range  of  problems 
involved  in  insuring  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  housing  goals  is  not  con- 
strained by  an  inadequate  supply  of  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood,  while  fully 
protecting  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
our  environment.  Such  a  panel  would  be 
composed  of  persons  of  outstanding  abil- 
ity and  broad  experience,  with  no  ties  or 
commitments  that  might  prejudice  objec- 
tive judgment. 

THE     PUBLIC     LAND     LAW      REVIEW     COMMISSION 
REPORT    AND    TIMBER 

Chronologically,  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  report  became  public 
4  days  after  the  President's  statement  re- 
garding the  task  force  report.  The  scope 
of  the  Commission  report  was  much 
broader  than  that  of  the  task  force 
report  but  both  studies  reflected  data  and 
trends  which  had  been  clearly  estab- 
lished by  a  whole  host  of  independent 
investigations  spanning  several  years. 

The  5-year,  S7  million  study  of  the 
PLLRC  is  one  of  the  most  significant  ever 
to  be  issued  by  a  public  body.  A  basic 
principle  set  forth  by  the  Commission  is 
that  all  public  lands  should  be  used  in 
ways  that  will  result  in  "maximiun  pub- 
lic benefit."  and  that  a  designation  of 
"dominant  use"  should  apply  to  all  pub- 
lic land  classifications,  such  as  recrea- 
tion, watershed,  wildlife,  fish,  wilderness, 
mining,  and  timber  production. 

Chairman  Aspinall  defined  "dominant 
use"  as  "v.here  one  use  within  a  limited 
area  takes  precedence  over  every  other 
one.  And  in  that  use,  we  then  would  say 
in  regard  to  timbering,  that  harvesting 
would  be  permitted.  That  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  not  be  any  recreation. 
That  means  that,  perhaps  for  a  short 
time,  recreation  will  be  limited  because 


you  cannot  harvest  and  have  recreation- 
ists  in  the  area  while  you're  harvesting." 
Representative  Aspinall  noted  that 
values  in  the  timber  areas  of  Federal 
lands  "must  be  considered  as  a  great  nat- 
ural resource  potential  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States." 

One  of  the  more  sweeping  recommen- 
dations in  the  report  was  that  tlie  Forest 
Service  be  merged  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  into  a  new  Department 
of  National  Resources.  It  also  called  for 
congressional  jurisdiction  over  public 
land  progiams  to  be  consolidated  into  a 
single  committee  in  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, the  provision  for  statutory  author- 
ity for  public  land  citizen  advisory 
boards,  and  the  setting  of  guidelines  by 
statute  for  their  operations. 

Other  recommendations  concerning 
timber  resources  included : 

Passage  of  legislation  to  provide  that 
public  lands  highly  productive  for  timber 
could  be  classified  for  commercial  timber 
production  as  the  dominant  use. 

Federal  programs  on  timber  produc- 
tion imits  be  financed  by  appropriations 
from  a  revolving  fund  made  up  from  re- 
ceipts from  timber  sales  on  these  units. 
This  was,  of  course,  the  purpose  behind 
the  Timber  Supply  Act.  Forestr>-  on  Fed- 
eral lands  will  always  be  neglected  unless 
timber  sale  receipts  are  required  to  be 
used  first  to  regain  the  trees  that  are  har- 
vested. Nothing  is  more  basic  to  conser- 
vation. 

The  PLLRC  also  recommended  that 
dominant  timber  production  units  should 
be  managed  primarily  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic factors  to  maximize  net  returns 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Major  timber  management  decisions. 
Including  allowable  cut  determinations, 
should  include  specific  consideration  of 
economic  factors,  such  as  fluctuations  in 
demand  for  timber. 

Communities  and  firms  dependent  on 
public  land  timber  should  be  given  con- 
sideration In  management  and  disposal  of 
public  land  timber. 

Controls  should  be  imposed  to  assure 
that  timber  harvesting  minimizes  adverse 
impacts  on  environment  on  and  off  public 
lands. 

The  PLLRC's  recommendations  on 
timber  production  as  a  "dominant  use" 
have  been  the  target  of  some  severe  criti- 
cism since  the  report  was  released,  and, 
without  passing  judgment  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  PLLRC  proposals  I  think 
it  might  help  to  bring  things  into  a  little 
clearer  focus  by  quoting  some  excerpts 
from  the  report  itself  in  explanation  of 
PLLRCs  "Recommendation  28,"  that 
"there  should  be  a  statutory  requirement 
that  those  public  lands  that  are  highly 
productive  for  timber  be  classified  for 
commercial  timber  production  as  the 
dominant  use.  consistent  with  the  Com- 
mission's concept  of  how  multiple  use 
should  be  applied  in  practice" 

Page  93 — "One  Third  of  the  Nation's 
Land"— 

In  harmony  with  our  belief  that  effective 
mtUtlple  use  planning  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  classifying  lands  for  their  highest  and 
best  uses,  lands  classified  for  inclusion  in 
this  system  would  be  those  that  are  capable 
of  cedent ,  high  quality  timber  production, 
and  are  not  uniquely  valuable  for  other  uses. 
By  no  means  would  all  of  the  public  lands 
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currently  defined  by  the  Forest  Service  as 
"commercial  forest  lands"  be  Included  In 
the  system.  The  Forest  Service  definition,  for 
example,  requires,  among  other  things,  that 
such  lands  be  capable  of  producing  at  least 
25  cubic  feet  of  limber  per  acre  per  year.  This 
standard  excludes  only  those  forest  lands  of 
the  very  poorest  quality.  Much  of  the  land 
defined  as  commercial  Is  at  higher  elevations 
in  tlie  West  or  on  ridges  or  swamps  of  low 
productivity  in  the  East.  The  Commission 
does  not  intend  that  these  lower  quality 
tlmb^rlands  be  included  in  timber  production 
units. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Criteria  for  establishing  timber  production 
as  a  dominant  use  on  public  forest  lands 
must  involve  consideration  of  other  e.xlstlng 
or  potential  uses.  Those  lands  having  a 
unique  potential  for  other  uses  should  not 
be  Included  in  timber  production  units. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Timber  production  shoidd  be  the  domi- 
nant use.  but  secondary  uses  should  be  per- 
mitted icherever  they  are  compatible  nitu 
the  dominant  use. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  actual  limitations  placed  on  other 
uses  would  not  be  as  severe  a,s  they  might 
appe.ir  at  first  glance.  The  best  sites  for 
timber  growing  are  mostly  at  lower  or 
middle  elevations  in  the  West  and  in  the 
southern  states.  In  the  West,  outdoor  recre- 
ation use  lends  to  occur  at  the  luglier  ele- 
vations where  the  scenery  is  more  spectac- 
ular, where  there  is  snow  for  winter  sports, 
and  where  the  ground  cover  Is  more  open 
and  suitable  for  hiking  and  other  sununer 
sports.  The  ctiUflicts  resulting  from  outdoor 
recreation  on  the  better  national  forest  tim- 
ber production  area.s  in  the  South  occur  less 
freq'.iently  than  in  other  regions. 

Tl^e  total  are.i  that  would  be  Included  in 
umber  proUiictlon  units  would  probably  be 
less  tlian  one-half  of  the  total  forest  land 
now  in  Federal  owner.ship.  and  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  national 
forests. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  significance  of  PLLRC's  carefully 
developed  recommendations  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  congressional  attitudes  to- 
wards timber  growing  and  towards 
the  recommendations  of  the  PLLRC 
contained  in  chapter  V,  "Timber  Re- 
souixes." 

It  is  not  possible,  as  Chairman  Aspi- 
N.^LL  has  made  eminently  clear,  to  evalu- 
ate these  recommendations  without  ref- 
erence to  all  of  the  others.  However,  the 
rationale  for  their  recommendation  is 
pertinent  t:.  an  understandin'j  not  only 
of  the  ptirposcs  being  sought  by  the 
Commission  but  in  the  context  of  the 
fulflUment  of  America's  increasing  need 
for  additional  timber  products. 

Without  prejudging  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  report,  it  appears  obvious 
that  its  findings  closely  parallel  the 
findings  of  the  other  responsible  bodies 
in  American  public  life  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  the  national  forests  in  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  timber  needs  for  the 
future.  See  appendix,  item  I'V. 

MEETI.NC    THE    NEED    FOR    HOUSING 

The  Congress  has  taken  actions  which 
are  wholly  pertinent  to  the  subject  of 
present  and  future  timber  supply. 

In  recent  weeks  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  approved  the  emergency 
credit  bill  to  increase  the  availability  of 
mortgage  credit  for  home  buildmg.  The 
measures  are  now  in  conference. 

Provisions  call  for: 


A  $250  million  authorization  to  subsi- 
dize the  interest  rate  on  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  advances  to  member 
savings  and  loan  institutions,  which  is 
expected  to  generate  lending  for  240,000 
homes. 

Establishment  of  a  secondary  market 
for  conventional  mortgages  in  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  A.ssociation  and 
in  a  new  Federal  Home  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration to  be  operated  by  the  FHLBB. 

Provision  of  $1.5  billion  in  special  as- 
sistance funds  for  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  increase 
its  purchases  of  mortgages  underwritten 
by  the  Government. 

The  measure  is  expected  to  unlock  the 
tight  mortgage  money  market  and  pro- 
vide a  shot-in-the-arm  for  lagging  home- 
building.  Any  such  stimulation  of  home- 
building  will  certainly  stimulate  a  rising 
demand  for  lumber  and  plywood  as  an- 
ticipated in  both  the  PLLRC  report  and 
the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Soft- 
wood Lumber  and  Plywood. 

The  Congress  must  be  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  that  public  need  by  enabling 
the  production  of  more  timber. 

B.\LANCING    HUMAN    NEEDS 

The  National  Forest  Timber  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act,  the  Task 
Force  Report  on  Softwood  Lumber  and 
Plywood,  the  President's  endorsement  of 
its  fi:idings  and  his  implementation  of  its 
recommendations,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  all  have  at  least  two 
basic  things  in  common. 

First,  they  were  all  initiated  in  re- 
sponse to  verj-  real  and  pressing  public 
needs,  and  they  are  all  founded  on  ex- 
haustive and  extensive  analysis  of  those 
Meeds  and  the  resources  available  to  meet 
them,  as  I  believe  has  been  amply  shown 
in  my  statement  today.  Their  findings 
as  to  our  national  timber  needs,  and  our 
resources  available  to  meet  those  needs 
ai-e  similar. 

Second,  they  have  all  met  with  varj-- 
ing  degrees  of  critici-sm  from  groups  and 
individuals  who  seem  to  be  concerned 
primarily  over  the  possibility  that  envi- 
ronmental, ecological  and  conservation 
value.s  may  somehow  be  damaged  or  dis- 
carded as  a  result  of  these  proposals,  rec- 
ommendations and  actions. 

I,  too.  am  very  keenly  aware  of  the 
critical  importance  of  these  values,  and 
the  need  to  protect,  consen'e  and  en- 
hance our  environment.  So  is  our  Presi- 
dent, and  so  are  those  who  served  on 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  supported  the  timber  manage- 
ment legislation. 

These  values  have  been  recognized  and 
planned  for  in  every  study,  every  finding, 
evei-y  recommendation,  and  every  action 
I  have  cited  here  today. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  is,  either — that  this 
recognition  and  planning  has  been  per- 
fect. I  know  of  no  instance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  public  policy  where  per- 
fection has  been  attained.  The  point  is 
though  that  the  effort  has  been  and  is 
being  made,  by  responsible  and  reason- 
able people. 
In  Implementing  proposals  of  the  Task 


Force  on  Softwood  Limiber  and  Plywood, 
President  Nixon  pointed  out  that: 

Some  of  these  recommendations  require 
further  Intensive  study  and  continuous  re- 
assessment in  the  light  of  changing  condi- 
tions. 

Chairman  Aspinall  and  members  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion have  recognized  that  the  Commis- 
sion's nearly  400  recommendations  will 
require  complete  analysis  and  responsi- 
ble evaluation  by  all  interested  parties. 
In  developing  the  timber  conservation 
and  management  legislation  in  Congress 
we  attempted  in  every  way  possible  to 
provide  protection  for  all  the  national 
forest  values  so  important  to  us  all. 

■What  we  must  come  to  understand 
here  Is  that  we  are  really  seeking  a  bal- 
ance among  human  needs — something 
with  which  all  of  us,  as  individuals,  are 
quite  familiar,  because  we  are  faced  on 
our  own  personal  level  with  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  this  kind  of  balance  for 
ourselves  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

And  this  balance  of  human  needs  can 
be  achieved  on  a  national  level  as  well, 
if  we  approach  our  problems  with  rea- 
son and  understanding.  But  when  objec- 
tivity and  reason  fail,  we  are  left  only 
with  misunderstanding  and  bitterness — 
and  with  nothing  accomplished. 

Our  pressing  environmental  and  eco- 
logical needs  must  be  met — and  so  must 
our  housing  needs.  It  is  not  a  question 
cf  which  is  most  important,  but  rather, 
liow  each  can  be  met  in  balance,  without 
damaging  the  other.  I  believe  this  can 
be  done. 

And  the  fact  is  that  trees  can  be  har- 
vested, replanted,  cultivated,  grown  to 
maturity  in  cycle  on  Federal,  State,  and 
private  lands  without  •  damage  to  any 
other  important  values,  and  in  a  way 
that  will  preserve,  protect,  and  enhance 
our  environment. 

This  has  been  the  judgment  of  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  which 
conducted  thorough  investigations  and 
heard  all  sides;  this  has  been  the  judg- 
ment of  a  special  White  House  Task 
Force  with  access  to  the  most  expert 
of  opinion  and  limitless  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  data:  this  has  been  the 
iudgment  of  private  citizens  liighly  qual- 
ified in  forestry,  manufacturing,  ecol- 
ogy, homebuilding;  tliis  has  been  the 
judgment  of  industrial  forest  land  man- 
agers around  the  world  who  do  it  rou- 
tinely every  day:  it  is  a  proven  concept 
in  the  management  of  the  vast  forests 
owned  by  my  own  State  of  Washington. 
What  we  are  searching  for  here  Is 
sound  national  policy  to  insure  that  all 
our  citizens  derive  the  maximum  bene- 
fits from  our  public  resources.  We  are 
still  far  from  achieving  that  objective, 
but  we  must  continue  the  search — and 
continue  it  together. 

Appendix — Item   I 

EPFEcr  OF  Lumber  Prices  and  Shortages  on 

THE   Nation's  Housing   Goals 

FOREWORD 

In  the  early  months  of  this  year,  skyTock- 
eting  prices  and  critical  shortages  of  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood  reached  such  seri- 
ous proportions  as  to  threaten  our  basic 
housing  program  and  our  effort  to  meet  the 
national   housing   goals   established   by  the 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968. 

On  March  19.  20,  and  21,  1969,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
held  hearings  to  determine  the  causes  of  the 
crisis  and  what  could  be  done  about  it.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  summarize 
the  testimony  of  the  hearings  and  to  give 
the  subcommittee's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  action  needed  to  remedy 
this  serious  problem. 

Representatives  from  Government  and  pri- 
vate groups  involved  in  producing  and  dis- 
trilDuting  lumber,  as  well  as  homebuilders. 
contractors,  conservationists,  and  consumers 
tesUSed  before  the  subcommittee. 

The  testimony  covered  every  phase  of  tim- 
ber growth  and  the  distribution  of  timber 
throughout  the  economy,  both  domestically 
and  abroad.  Fro.-n  the  point  of  view  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  most  Important  testimony 
Involved  the  relationship  between  the  supply 
of  lumber  and  the  volume  needed  to  meet 
homebuilding  requirements  now  and  in  the 
future.  Other  imponant  issues  involved  the 
pricing  and  marketing  of  timber,  the  export 
and  import  of  logs  and  lumber,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  managing  our  Federal  forests  to 
create  a  proper  balance  between  the  Na- 
tion's recreational  and  conservation  needs, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  homebuilding  and  eco- 
nomic needs,  on  the  other. 

Basic  to  the  hearings  were  data  which  gave 
the  subcommittee  some  dimensions  of  the 
problem  before  it.  On  the  demand  side,  the 
subcommittee  wa.5  Inclined  to  agree  with 
HUD  Secretary  Romney's  estimate  that  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood  needs  for  housing 
would  double  by  1978,  and  that  the  totai 
consumption  would  be  50  percent  higher  over 
last  year's  consumption  of  35  billion  board 
feet.  On  the  supply  side,  It  was  made  clear 
that  there  was  no  shortage  of  hardwood 
lumber  and  that  the  shortage  of  soltwood 
lumber  was  somewhat  artificial  m  view  of 
the  vast  forest  areas  which  covered  about 
one-third  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States;  that  although  one-third  of  these  for- 
est lands  was  unproductive  or  reserved  for 
recreational  or  conservation  uses,  two-thirds 
of  the  forest  lands  were  commercial  and  thus 
available  for  selective  timber  cutting.  Fur- 
thermore, over  one-half  of  the  inventory  of 
softwood  sawtlmber  was  in  the  national  for- 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  this  Inventory. 
ests  under  the  administration  of  the  U.S. 
which  is  estimated  at  over  1  trillion  board 
feet,  the  Department  currently  has  an  al- 
lowable cut  limit  of  about  11  billion  board 
feet  per  year.  The  remainder  of  the  30  billion 
board  feet  produced  domestically  last  year 
came  out  of  the  other  1  trillion  board  feet 
of  sawtlmber  in  fore.'^ts  under  other  public 
ownerships,  industry  owners,  farmers,  and 
other  private  owners.  With  such  a  tremen- 
dous source  nf  timber,  and  with  every  indica- 
tion that  Improved  techniques  In  forest 
management  could  sharply  increase  the  yield, 
the  subcommittee  saw  no  excuse  for  our  Na- 
tion falling  to  provide  the  lumber  and  ply- 
wood needed  to  meet  our  housing  needs  in- 
definitely. 

The  testimony  revealed  that  the  lumber 
crisis  had  two  dimensions —  a  temporary  one 
and  a  long-range  one.  The  temporary  crisis 
was  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors'  which 
occurred  all  about  the  same  time — rising 
exports  to  Japan,  a  boxcar  shortage,  a  water- 
front strike,  bad  weather  conditions,  an  in- 
crease in  construction  starts,  and  wide  pub- 
licity from  the  1968  Housing  Act  calling  for 
a  60-percent  average  Increase  in  housing 
units  in  the  next  10  years.  However,  more 
serious  than  the  temporary  crisis  was  the 
long-term  projection  raising  grave  concern 
about  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  forests  to 
provide  adequate  timber  to  meet  the  future 
lumber  needs  of  our  Nation, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  recognized  the  need  for  action 
on  a  number  of  fronts  to  remedv  both  the 


temporary  problem  and  the  long-run  prob- 
lem. These  include  reconsideration  of  export 
and  Import  controls.  Improved  transporta- 
tion facilities,  both  by  freight  and  by  water, 
an  analysis  and  correction,  if  possible,  of 
pricing  practices  which  lead  to  highly  fluc- 
tuating timber  and  lumber  practices,  and 
additional  research  to  develop  lumber  sub- 
stitutes and  final  approval  of  new  lumber 
standards.  Most  Important  of  all,  was  the 
general  agreement  that  there  must  be  a 
prompt  and  significant  increase  in  softwood 
timber  output.  Some  of  this  Increase  could 
come  from  better  management  of  private 
nonlndustry  timber  holdings.  But,  in  view 
of  the  preponderant  ownership  (60  percent) 
of  softwood  sawtlmber  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
only  sure  way  of  Increasing  the  timber  out- 
put would  be  by  financing  improved  manage- 
ment techniques  on  a  sustaining  basis  In  the 
National  Forests. 

Furthermore,  in  recognition  of  the  great 
potential  Income  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  timber,  it  appeared  obvious  to  the 
subcommittee  that  any  funds  spent  for  im- 
proved management  would  represent  an 
excellent  investment  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  U.S.  Forest  Service  reported  that 
$1  million  Invested  In  Intensive  forest  man- 
agement would  add  additional  timber  cut- 
tings worth  8215,000  annually.  In  addition 
to  making  money  for  the  U.S.  Treasury  the 
stibcommiitee  was  convinced  that  a  program 
of  intensive  management  of  the  Federal 
forests  could  be  undertaken  without  dimin- 
ishing the  use  of  the  forests  for  recreational 
and  conservation  purposes. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
Federal  forests  are  one  of  America's  great 
resources  which  belong  to  all  of  our  people. 
A  more  intensive  management  of  these  re- 
sources will  benefit  the  people,  not  only  for 
greater  recreational  and  conservation  op- 
portunities, but  by  supplying  the  timber 
needed  to  build  our  homes  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  ever-growing  economy. 

C:ONCLfS!ONS 

.\  combination  of  events — increased  ex- 
ports to  Japan,  shortages  of  water  and  freight 
car  transportation  facilities,  a  waterfront 
strike,  bad  weather,  and  a  sharp  rise  in  con- 
sumer needs  aggravated  by  overestimating 
and  some  que.stionable  pricing  praciices — 
were  the  visible  causes  of  the  recent  crisis  in 
tlie  price  of  lumber  and  plywood.  However, 
tlie  underlying  cause,  which  has  both 
temporary  and  long-term  signiflcancp.  Is  an 
artificial  shortage  of  available  timber  from 
our  Nation's  forests.  The  early-year  crisLs  ap- 
pears to  be  a  temporary  one  and,  in  fact, 
seems  already  to  be  partially  solved  largely 
as  a  result  of  a  numbrr  of  Governnienr  emer- 
gency measures  and  partially  by  a  reduction 
m  demand  because  of  mortgage  credit  short- 
ages. 

Tlie  long-range  problem  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  one  because,  unless  softwood  timber 
production  is  sharply  Increased,  our  Nation 
Will  find  itself  critically  short  of  'umber  and 
plywood  in  the  years  ahead. 

To  reach  the  Nation's  housing  goal  of  26 
million  units  in  the  next  10  years,  lumber 
availability  would  have  to  be  increased  by 
60  percent.  The  subcommittee  was  convinced 
that  this  increase  !s  well  within  our  resources 
provided  'he  necessary  investment  is  made 
in  Intensive  forest  management  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  About  one-half  of  the  Na- 
tion's Inventory  of  mature  softwood  timber, 
estimated  at  2  trillion  board  feet,  is  under 
Government  ownership  in  the  National  For- 
ests, administered  by  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Considering  that  the  National  Forests  are 
contributing  only  11  billion  board  feet  an- 
nually out  of  this  huge  Inventorv,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  seen  to  be  one  of  management 
and  adequate  funding  to  build  ro.ids.  to 
platit  trees,  to  thin,  to  prtine.  to  fertilize. 
and    to   apply   the   latest    technological    de- 


velopment to  the  forests  Obviously,  this  can 
be  done,  but  whether  or  not  it  will  be  done, 
depends  upon  the  approval  by  tlie  Congress 
of  a  dependable  continuous  adequate  financ- 
ing device.  The  subcommittee  concluded 
that  the  best  sources  of  such  funds  are  the 
forests  themselves  and  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  timber  produced  by  these  forests. 

The  subcommittee  was  convinced  that 
with  the  necessary  financial  input,  the  solu- 
tion to  our  long-range  problem  could  b( 
resolved  without  impairing  the  use  of  th« 
forest  to  meet  the  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion needs  of  the  American  people. 

The  Etibcommittee  also  concluded  that  the 
export  and  Import  factors  involved  in  the 
current  crisis  would  be  resolved  on  a  supply 
and  demand  basis  once  the  Nation's  forests 
were  operating  more  productively.  However, 
the  subcommittee  saw  a  continuing  difficulty 
with  freight  car  and  water  transportation 
problems  under  existing  conditions.  The  sub- 
committee also  recognized  serious  dilemmas 
in  pricing  and  distribution  of  lumber,  start- 
ing at  the  auction  process  conducted  by  the 
Forest  Service.  Finally,  the  subcommittee 
concluded  that  lumber  would  continue  to  be 
the  single  most  important  material  In  home- 
building but  saw  Increasing  opportunities 
for  use  of  other  materials  as  we  move  into 
the  mass-production  stage  of  homebuilding 
in  the  years  ahead. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  subcommittee's  recommendations  are 
directed  both  at  the  temporary  problem  and 
the  long-range  problem.  We  are  calling  the 
current  situation  temporary  because,  for  the 
most  part,  as  a  result  of  congressional  hear- 
ings and  action  already  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  crisis  which  threatened  to 
bring  homebuilding  to  a  halt  early  this  year 
has  been  resolved. 

THE    TEMP0R.\RY    PROBLEM 

The  President  and  the  Federal  agencies 
are  urged  to: 

(1)  Offer  for  sale  the  full  allowable  tim- 
ber cut  on  Federal  lands. 

i2>  Loosen  the  personnel  restriction  on 
timber-management  agencies. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  Japan  to  release  part 
of  its  unshipped  timber  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  postpone  its  purchases  for  the  first 
half  of  1969. 

(4)  Hold  back  Federal  purchase  of  lum- 
ber. 

(5t  Issue  the  appropriate  regulations  to 
free  boxcars  for  lumber  shipments. 

THE   LONG-RANGE   PROBLEM 

The  President  and  the  Federal  agencies 
are  urged  to: 

(1)  Develop  closer  regulations  of  boxcars 
to  meet  the  sJilpment  needs  for  lum'oer. 

(2  I  Arrange  with  Japan  an  automatic  re- 
duction in  I'.imber  shipments  when  domestic 
shortages  reach  an  intolerable  level. 

(3 1  Free  lumber  and  plywood  shipments 
from  "Jones  Act"  limitations. 

(4)  Speed  up  processing  of  revisions  In 
U.S.  lumber  standards. 

(5)  Cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  on 
the  following: 

(a  I  Offer  for  sale  all  accessible  salvageable 
dead  and  damaged  timber. 

(b)  Concentrate  road  building  where  11 
will  generate  the  maximum  timber. 

(c)  Offer  for  sale  the  full  allowable  cut  on 
national  forests. 

(d)  Implement  the  Morse  amendment  to 
prevent  substitution  of  public  timber  for  ex- 
ported non-Federal  timber. 

(ei  Aggressively  pursue  intensive  forest 
management  pra:tices  to  increase  timber 
yield.  Including  the  salvaging  of  dead  and 
decaying  timber. 

(/)  Reexamine  present  methods  of  selling 
and  pricing  Federal  timber  to  prevent  insta- 
bility and  upward  pressure  on  lumber  prices 
resulting  from  Federal  dominance  of  the 
market. 
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The  Congress  ia  urged  to : 

(O)  Approve  legislation  providing  for  the 
application  of  high-yield  forestry  techniques 
to  Federal  commercial  tlmberlands  similar  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(b)  Approve  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  Committee  to  fund  such 
a  program  with  Income  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber it  produces. 

(c)  Review  the  timber-selling  practices  of 
Federal  agencies, 

(d)  Approve  emergency  funds  and  person- 
nel, for  National  Forest  management — legis- 
lation Is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

(ei  Consider  amending  the  Jones  Act  to 
exempt  lumber  and  plywood  from  Its  cover- 
age under  certain  circumstances. 


Appendix — Item  II 
National  Forest  Timber  CoNSEnv.^TioN  and 

\L\NACEMENT    AC T    OF    19t39 

[Report  together  with  dissenting  views) 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  12025)  to  provide 
for  the  more  efficient  development  and  im- 
proved management  of  national  forest  com- 
mercial forest  land,  to  establish  a  high  tim- 
ber yield  fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  there- 
on with  an  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  as  amended  do  pa?s. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

Page    1.   line   3,   strike   out    all    after   the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Forest    Timber    Conservation    and    Manage- 
ment Act  of  1969." 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  In 
order  to  meet  increasing  national  demands 
for  lumber  and  other  wood  products,  In- 
cluding that  needed  for  home  construction, 
it  IS  necessary  to  increase  substantially  the 
timber  yield  from  the  commercial  forest  land 
of  the  Nation  Including  that  In  the  national 
forests;  that,  through  intensified  develop- 
ment and  management,  such  land  is  capable 
of  producing  a  substantially  increased  yield; 
that  the  national  forest^  are  the  source  of 
a  substantial  part  of  the  present  and  future 
supply  of  timber  within  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  stated  In  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  approved  June  12,  1960  (74 
Stat.  215,  16  U.S.C.  528-531):  that  Increased 
annual  harvests  from  national  forest  com- 
mercial forest  land  may  be  permitted  under 
sound  conservation  principles  on  the  basis 
of  short-range  accomplishments  so  long  as 
long-range  goals  are  assured:  and  that  to 
accomplish  Increased  annual  harvest  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  reliable  and  adequate 
source  of  funds. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "com- 
mercial forest  land"  means  forest  land  which 
ts  producing  or  is  capable  of  producing  crops 
of  industrial  wood  ai.d  not  withdrawn  from 
timber  utilization  by  statute  or  administra- 
tive regulation 

HIGH    IIMBm    VIXLD    TDND 

8tc.  4  There  Is  hereby  eatabll.ihcd  in  the 
Treiu.\iry  of  the  United  States  a  hlijh  timber 
yield  fund,  herrlnafter  referred  'o  aa  (he 
"fund  Except  n.»  lieroiiiai'ier  provided. 
beKlnning  July  I  U»«9  there  shall  t)e  rrwJltrd 
t(i  the  fund  all  rrvrlpt*  fr>iii  Ihr  milr  nf  tim- 
ber and  uihiT  forrii  pr<<|i!ri»  fri>iii  ih»  ii«- 
tlunal  formi.i  /••i"  ie<fd  'lourwr  tlmt  ili« 
(urrtfi'tiiK  ulinil  ik'  ttuMiir\  or  rrtiral  hiii  pro- 
VIM.  11  of  Ia«  'hi»l  atilhi  rl/r-.  or  <llr»ii>  ih«' 
Ur|>'  •'  ;  >  114  I'  ijiiri  <  I'  'ri  «  i'  h  or  rro*  pi*  rroin 
th«>  ^•>  •  f  timbrr  »ri<l  oUirr  fofr^'  |ir  <l.i<  '• 
front   iiatioiial    (•  rMia   )><•   'i>mI   for   «   •!■•■  ifti- 


purpose,  and  such  deposits  and  receipts  shall 
continue  to  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  so 
specified  by  law  and  shall  not  be  deposited 
Into  the  high  timber  yield  fund. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Moneys  credited  to  the  fund  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  only  when  appropriated  therefor. 
Such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall 
be  ava:lable  until  expended.  Any  money  cred- 
ited to  the  fund  and  not  subsequently  an- 
thorized  for  expenditure  by  the  Congress 
within  two  fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  money  was  credited  to  the 
fund  shall  be  cransierred  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

DEVELOPMENT    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    NATIONAL 
FOREST  COMMERCIAL   FOREST   LAND 

Sec.  6.  Moneys  appropriated  from  the  fund 
shall  be  allocated  in  each  fiscal  year  for  ex- 
penditure as  deternuued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  appropriation  Acts  mak- 
ing them  available.  Money  allocated  to  any 
national  forest  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  12,  1960  (74  Stat.  215,  16  U.S.C. 
528-531)  only  for  increasing  timber  yield  In 
such  national  forest  by — 

(1)  obtaining  regeneration  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  after  harvesting,  or  after  de- 
forestation by  fire  or  other  catastrophe  of 
better  site  lands,  and  for  reforesting  unsatis- 
factorily stocked  better  site  lands; 

(2)  precommerclal  thinning  to  control 
spacing  or  stand  composition; 

(3)  semicommercial  thinning  both  to  con- 
trol spacing  or  stand  composition  and  to  pro- 
duce material  with  commercial  value  in  ex- 
cess of  the  additional  costs  required  for  Us 
harvesting; 

(4)  pruning.  If  Justified  by  a  subsequent 
reduction  in  age  at  which  the  trees  become 
marketable; 

(51  planning,  preparation.  Including  mark- 
ing and  execution  of  thinning,  salvage,  and 
understory  and  overstory  removal  and  harvest 
sales; 

(6)  fertilization: 

(7)  development,  production,  and  pro- 
curement of  .seed  or  stock  with  suijerior 
growth  capabilities  or  characteristics;  and 

(8)  such  other  timber  production  improve- 
ment practices  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture deems  appropriate. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  12, 
1960  1 74  Stat.  215.  16  U.S.C.  528-531)  shall 
immediately  establish  programs  to  carry  out 
the  policy  and  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall 
specifically — 

(1)  develop  In'o  optimum  timber  produc- 
tivity as  soon  as  p..isslble  the  national  forest 
commercial  tlmberlands; 

(2)  revise  the  allowable  annual  harvesting 
rates  in  national  forests  to  take  into  account 
(  A  I  rotation  ages  estimated  to  be  appropriate 
for  niarket.s  and  technology  at  the  expected 
time  of  harvest,  (B)  the  need  for  and  b«ne- 
flt.s  from  use  of  high  level  current  harvest 
rate  options  available  within  .sustained  yield 
liml'.itioHH,  and  (Ci  incre:ised  timber  yields 
whlcii  will  resuli  from  application  of  the 
moaaures  authorized  by  nocilnn  6  of  this  Act. 
Hs  ritpidiv  AH  |x*Hible  aftrr  iinrh  nieakurM 
lia'.p  bcpii  iindprt.ikrn  Prmtdrd  Ttial  ^p- 
proprl.'ite  rrdiicilon  in  .illow»bl«  hnrvnttliig 
riiir.  will  ()«<  mit(1<i  If  pliiiinrd  uictuurni  ars 
n<-t  Kailafai-iority  •rromplUh*d. 

(.11  aiibmlt  to  the  ('<i|iffr<'i4  within  on* 
\<sir  fruin  dm*  <»r  rnitrtnivnl  <Ai  •  pri>irrwiii 
for  th*  drvrlofiniant  ■nd  iiMi<Hiirnirn>  '-r  ill 
liAliiiiiitl  fofMt  r*«ouri««  aiid  II  >  pr -cTiirii 
for  (ha  fUv»li>(>m»iit  ii(  f\ll  ih»  Nad  •  .<  ni- 
rii<*r<  I  «l  1->tf\  |«ii<l«  |..r  ritgh  ■<>•••  "i  i  uf 
i>»r  '  rUl  inri<MtiH4  r*(vr>ii<«  <•  i  >t>ti  aiKl 
"   ,i>r    'iti^ll  ••■■(llatMl* 


(4)  report  annually  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  acd 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  operation  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  establish  policies  governing  the  sale  of 
timber  from  each  national  forest  that  will, 
to  the  extent  possible,  assure  that  small 
business  concerns  collectively  obtain  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  total  timber  sold  in  each 
year  from  each  national  forest.  As  used  in 
this  subsection  (5)  :  U)  the  term  "small 
business  concerns"  is  hereby  defined  as  any 
concern  that  (1)  Is  primarily  engaged  in  the 
legging  or  forest  products  Industry;  (2)  is 
Independently  owned  and  operated;  (3)  is 
not  dominant  In  its  field  of  operation;  (4) 
together  with  Its  affiliates  employ  a  number 
of  employees  as  proscribed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Business  concerns 
are  "affiliates"  when,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. (1)  one  concern  controls  or  has  the 
power  to  control  the  other  or  (2)  a  third 
party  has  the  power  to  control  both,  (11)  the 
term  "fair  proportion"  is  hereby  defined  as 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  average  of  the 
percentages  of  the  total  timber  sold  from 
each  national  forest  which  small  business 
concerns  collectively  obtained  from  such  for- 
est during  the  preceding  tliree  calendar 
years. 

CEXER.^L    STATEMENT 

For  more  than  three  decades  it  has  been 
declared  Federal  policy  that  programs  should 
go  forward  to  encourage  the  building  of  ade- 
quate and  livable  housing  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  Yet.  In  these  past  30  years  ncne 
of  the  goals  established  have  been  met  or 
even  approached.  Indeed,  the  goal  estab- 
lished only  recently  of  2.6  million  units  an- 
nually— set  In  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968 — will  not  be  met  ard 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  the  materials 
needed  to  construct  these  dwellings  are  pro- 
vided And  this  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Is  experiencing  Its  first  problems  of 
lumber  shortages.  There  is  not  a  shortage 
of  sawtimber  that  cannot  be  met  on  a  short- 
term  basis,  but  there  will  be  a  continuing 
shortage  of  timber  for  our  construction 
needs  in  the  years  ahead  unless  the  Congress 
acts  promptly  to  establish  and  promote  the 
intensified  forest  management  needed  to  in- 
crease the  harvest  and  sustain  an  augmented 
yield  of  timber  on  the  commercial  forest 
lands.  Therefore,  the  first  place  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  start  Is  on  the  commercial  for- 
est lands  In  our  national  forests — and  this 
is  an  objective  of  H.R.  12025. 

If  we  are  to  rebuild  America  along  lln'S 
that  will  permit  each  citizen  to  obtain  a  de- 
cent domicile,  these  materials  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  Kerner  Commission  report — and 
other  reports  on  unrest  and  violence  In  our 
cities — indicates  that  overcrowded  and  su'5- 
standard  housing  Is  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  disorders  In  our  Inner  cities  Slum* 
In  these  urban  communities  are  areas  of  con- 
centration of  people  who  reslc'e  in  decaying 
and  neglected  units  far  below  modern  stand- 
ard.s  of  habltablUty.  In  addition,  too  large  • 
percentage  of  our  rural  hous  ng  is  substand- 
ard and  lacking  in  the  nio^t  c«»entl»l  of 
sanitary  cnnvrnlencea. 

These  conditions  arc  a  dlsura'-c  to  thu 
Nation.  degrndlMg  to  our  rilizrin  (•<«tly  to 
our  rcDiiomv  and  exTfiii*-!'  <li»iiK'«'rou»  -o 
the  hrnl'h  of  the  couii'r,  Thri  <»ni>iit  b* 
prrmltied  t^i  iixiuiiiir  lo  r«ut  ro  »ol¥«  tha 
•iiiiaiion  the  iiiaiartal*  f  r  i  oii«iru<'i' n 
niuat  Iw  pf  .>l»lac|  ovar  a  iwrl"*!  •>'  )*v* 
Willi  ii  rr(|uir<<*  •>  1  ii»-ra  iga  prnftam  TM» 
I*  ail  itiiriii  of  II  M    I  iOM 

111  adtllttun    niaii)  rural  MiMMMnHle*  <*• 
(••fid  ixt  haM<  na:  frireel  iimtMrf  harv«M*  •« 

a    at«t>.ftr«lil    ututtm   ol   litr^Mta    !•*   raff'lM 
■  «••  •!>•••  Mo<l>t»i|«l  r»>a^'«all»Mi'l#«    TM  ••• 
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panslon  of  modem  technology  and  manage- 
ment In  the  national  forests  in  order  to  bene- 
fit these  communities  and  to  create  new  Job 
opportunities  is  also  a  goal  of  this  legislation. 

PURPOSE 

The  basic  purjxjse  of  this  bill  is  to  help 
meet  increasing  national  demands  for  lum- 
ber and  other  wood  products,  including  that 
needed  for  home  construction,  by  substan- 
tially Increasing  the  timber  yield  from  the 
commercial  forest  land  of  the  national 
forests.  Intensified  development  and  man- 
agement of  national  forest  commercial  tlm- 
berlands will  enable  these  lands  to  produce 
a  substantially  Increased  yield  and  thus  pro- 
vide an  Important  share  of  the  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  timber  within  the  p<3llcy  of  the  Con- 
gress stated  in  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained 
Tield  Act  approved  June  12.  1960  (74  Stat. 
215,  16  U.S.C.  528-531).  The  bill  Is  intended 
to  provide  a  reliable  and  adequate  source  of 
funds  to  accomplish  Increased  annual  harvest 
from  the  national  forests  under  sound  con- 
servation principles  in  such  a  way  that  short- 
range  accomplishments  will  assure  that  long- 
range  goals  are  realized.  Fortunately,  the 
Forest  Service  has  highly  qualified,  dedicated 
professionals  to  plan  and  manage  all  aspects 
of  the  enlightened  forestry  programs  en- 
visioned by  this  legislation. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  United  States  has  long  been  faced  with 
the  problem  of  whether  Its  timber  resources 
would  be  adequate  to  meet  Its  future  needs 
for  wood  and  other  forest  products.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Forests  Subcomniittee  as 
well  as  before  the  House  and  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency   Committees  on  the  Nation's 


timber  situation,  the  Forest  Services  has 
p>olnted  out  that  since  1950,  domestic  con- 
sumption of  industrial  roundwood,  that  is, 
all  products  except  fuelwood,  has  risen  from 
10  billion  cubic  feet  to  12.3  billion  cubic  feet 
in  1968 — an  lncrea.se  of  23  percent.  Major  in- 
creases in  the  future  as  a  result  of  popula- 
tion and  economic  growth,  even  after  allow- 
ances for  possible  use  of  substitutes,  are 
Indicated. 

The  Forest  Service  also  estimates  that  pro- 
jected timber  supplies,  assuming  a  continua- 
tion of  recent  trends  In  management  inten- 
sification and  increased  imports,  will 
continue  to  rise  over  the  next  couple  of  dec- 
ades. They  suggest,  however,  that  these  sup- 
plies are  not  large  enough  to  meet  demands 
for  very  long.  Projected  softwood  sawtimber 
supplies,  for  example,  fall  below  projected 
demands  in  the  early  1970's. 

The  prospective  shortfall  In  timber  sup- 
plies points  to  rising  prices  for  lumber,  ply- 
wood, and  other  forest  products  and  increased 
costs  of  housing,  furniture,  and  other  simi- 
lar products.  The  economic  impact  of  a  short- 
fall in  timber  supplies  was  highlighted  in 
1968  and  early  in  1969  when  softwood  ply- 
wood prices  rose  115  percent  and  softwood 
lumber  prices  50  percent. 

The  construction  Industry,  as  a  principal 
consumer  of  softwood  lumber  and  plywood, 
sought  relief  from  these  unprecedented  price 
rises  and  urged  corrective  congressional 
action. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee conducted  extensive  hearings  earlier 
this  year  to  determine  the  cause  of  these 
sharp  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  price 
rises   and   to   seek   means   to   overcome   the 
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short-range  problem  and  X-o  provide  adeqtiate 
supplies  to  meet  future  demands. 

These  hearings  made  it  clear  that  the 
price  rises  reflected  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances such  as  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions In  logging  areas,  an  extended  east  coast 
dock  strike,  a  shortage  of  rail  car?,  rls'ng  log 
exports,  and  growing  demands  f  jr  construc- 
tion materials.  It  was,  nevertlieiess.  estab- 
lished that  an  Important  contributing  factor, 
both  short  and  long  range,  was  evidence  of 
a  tightening  timber  supply  situation  m  the 
face  of  large  prospective  Increases  In  timber 
demands. 

Although  prices  have  declined  recently,  It 
was  established  In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Housing  Subcommittee  hearings  that  reali- 
zation of  the  Nation's  housing  goals  of  26 
million  units  through  the  decade  ending  in 
1978  would  be  seriously  handicapped  unless 
substantial  additional  volumes  of  softwood 
timber  or  substitute  materials  could  be  made 
available  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  committee  feels  that  if  the  Nation  Is 
going  to  effectively  meet  Its  needs  for  wood, 
all  forest  landowners  must  Increase  their 
efforts  to  practice  the  kind  of  modern,  ef- 
ficient forest  management  which  can  pro- 
duce optimum  wood  supplies.  This  bill  would 
create  a  partlcuhar  opportunity  and  obligation 
in  this  regard  for  the  Intensive  management 
of  the  national  forest  system. 

This  Is  true  because  more  than  half  of 
the  Nation's  softwood  sawtimber  Inventory 
is  contained  on  the  19  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial forest  land  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  following  tables  Illustrate 
the  relative  importance  of  the  national  forest 
commercial  timber  lands: 


Solfwootl  growing  stock  (billion  cubic  (eet) 


Sottwood  iawtimber  (billion  board  feet) 


Type  ol  ownership 


National  forest 

Other  public.   ..- 

Forest  industry 

Farm  and  miscellaneous 

Total 


Acres  (millions) 

Percent 

Inventory 

Removals 

Growth 

Irventcry 

Removals 

Growth 

97 

19 
9 

13 

59 

210.7 
48.8 
70.5 

107.3 

2.3 

.7 

2.7 

3.2 

1-9 

.9 

2.5 

4.7 

1,064  1 
23.''.  7 
325.1 
381.1 

13.4 

4.2 

14.4 

12.1 

7.0 

45 

3.3 

65 

10.0 

303 

15.9 

510 


100 


437,3 


8.9 


10.0 


2.  003. 0 


44.1 


36.2 


Source:  Forest  Service.  USDA,  November  1969 

The  total  average  annual  allowable  cut  on 
the  national  forests  has  about  doubled  since 
1950  as  a  result  of  construction  of  access 
roads,  changes  in  utilization  standards,  more 
effective  protection  of  forests  from  fire.  In- 
sects, and  disease,  and  increased  reforesta- 
tion and  timber  stand  Improvement.  How- 
ever, it  was  established  at  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests  that  sub- 
stantial additional  increases  In  timber  har- 
vests on  the  national  forests  would  be  pos- 
sible under  intensified  management.  Fore.-^t 
Service  testimony  Indicated  that  under  an 
accelerated  management  program,  sawtim- 
ber harvests  on  the  national  forests  could 
be  Increased  by  over  7  billion  board  feet  in 
the  next  decade  A  major  portion  of  this  In- 
creaie,  5  billion  board  feet,  could  be  realUod 
■  ',  Uie  present  l):kckluK  of  fi.rent  tnRi.KK<'rnfnt 
work  on  the  natmnnl  furestJi  could  t)e  ac- 
eompll.'»ln><|  Trttimitny  ihovird  that  thl» 
bicklijc  irirliKlrn  4  8  million  ncre*  In  need  uf 
r*r(ir«>t«t;<iii  am)  ivvr  l.n  niillion  »rtra  of 
Toung  tlniNer  In  i.erd  i>f  th'i>iitt>|  ami  ii«li»r 
"aiktl  tni|ir<.\  riiirlit  »'.r|i  u,  |ir<i<]iir*  i.pt:- 
m  im  fr-  «•),  Wh  •»  ihi«  »iTli  ».•»  ttm»u  •«  ■ 
tinta'*  1  •,1m.'  »>„  ,|<  t«iio  niitiu  II  tia*»ii  ■  u 
?'*  •    '  »    .     «     >-r<*    %!•    '».«»».i    <i  It 

*•  ■    *"irii<i*.|    ilict    (M>    IB) 

»     ...|    ••.  ,         ,     rM^.iVfr.)     ciKl     Mil'     !•■••••. 
*••»     ••••.  ■«     .    titiHita     I.      t<*U1     •4i1i«^.n4l 


tee  along  with  over  50  other  Members  of  the 
House  Introduced  this  or  similar  legislation 
designed  to  enable  the  Forest  Service  to 
apply  intensive  management  practices  to  the 
commercial  tlmberlands  under  its  JurLsdlc- 
tlon  and  permit  these  lands  to  supply  their 
share  of  the  Nation's  total  timber  needs. 

COMMITTED    ACTION 

Based  on  these  various  proposals  and  on 
te.<tlmony  before  the  Forests  Subcommittee 
on  May  21.  22,  and  23,  1969,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  introduced  this  bill.  This 
ne\.  bill  sought  to  incorporate  aftlrmatlvely 
the  ?>nfegiiard8  recommended  by  the  Forest 
8er\'.ce  and  the  varlou.i  con.«i«'rvatloti  ^oupa. 
lahi  r  iT,;iviil/«tir:i»  bi'rtiobullder»  fnnn  or- 
Kani/a' li>ii'<  ronstTuctl>>n  trade,  and  timber 
liuliiMis  a«  well  kH  nunierout  Members  of 
C'  nirrrot  and  .ither  public  ofnr;al*  Both  the 
«.ilM-<.mii>ut»e  and  the  full  committee  have 
fwrihrr  amended  and  |>err«>ct«<1  this  leffl<U- 
ii"ii  in  order  111  m>'r»  »(!••  tiwtv  mF»t  ttir 
I  iiy  raiifr  liiii'-er  m|'iir»ni»mi  ■  f  the  Ni\ 
>l'>ii  atui  to  |>roiaci  'he  p'lliiic  iii'*r»<i  A 
.1  MHO), .11  ■>(  '.he  m*)oi  eiriiietiu  if  tlte  rt 
I'  ••  tr.i  bill  (••lloa* 

fMi   tiMiM    iiMi**   %nt»  tew* 

TtM    ••••w    •t>t<-«'i'       I    NM     IMM    It    U> 

!••.     n«'t    w>«>>*4>n»*«<t    •i    IK*    I.**'    <>»l   (••«•< 

. .  wi^t**^*  i»i  f  ♦••«  »a«Mt«    t  -  .   » .  ' 


located  receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber  and 
other  forest  products  from  the  national  for- 
ests would  be  deposited  in  this  fund  for 
use.  when  appropriated,  only  f'^r  Intensified 
timber  management  practices  on  the  na- 
tional forests. 

The  committee  believes  that  adoption  of 
the  high  timber  yield  fund  crncpjit  Ls  es- 
sential to  put  natirmal  fore.'^t  tlmtxr  mar- 
a'l-ment  on  a  prudent  businrsfTke  bri«l». 
National  forest  manaxement  iv  a  unique 
h'e<1pral  a-tivlly,  for  tln'He  \ttu(i^  prijduce 
litc'i  \<y\t\  annual  rrventie*  rp!'i;!:!U'  fn-m 
huTM'si  ot  r»'nowable  ^e•ourl-f^  Tiio  timber 
prixluction  which  re»ullii  In  Uiej^r  rrvniuee 
'iir.nci'  Im-  liirrrii««l  iir  i\p!i  iiJiilii'alned. 
unlrsd  liiv<»tmrm»  are  m  >dr  in  't>i»»  pri»«-- 
llre»  wlilc-ti  lnrrr»«e  BT"Wth  and  liuprovr  Uie 
i|Uilit\  't  Ihr  timber  rf-«"iir<v  A(i»'<|uat'iy 
Mirli  lr\rlii  1  t'tiil>rr  p»  «lin"lori  ruMi'it  t» 
iu'l>'r\r<1  iilil'k/  irrval'f  lii t«wtiti»iit*  nrr  iiiMl* 
I  .  t>i.iliiiiiii.  »ioi  lii!iifo»»  th»  ituaiii^  •  I  itie 
.and-   aid  timii*'   gf-^Xh    to  date    kt»e  flH* 

•  «1*>eii  »o«infi  nrid  tor »■■»«»  n  «v««in*r>t  >^- 
l>^  vtiiiiiiie*    aiitl    tiitealmeiito    ar\  >alli    ifkMle 

•  ■««  li<»  i>eii--  >•!  !■«••<•  l-iM  >>"• '         '    '  ''  '  a 
"n»»    hlfit    «H»i'>»f    i>»M    tm.'i    •  »• 
<t<*l  ga|>    l<   >!'    I**'  •)•*•  •■.*•«.•          ■    •       •  >•' 
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currently  defined  by  the  Forest  Service  as 
•■commercial  forest  lands"  be  Included  In 
the  system.  The  Forest  Service  definition,  for 
example,  requires,  among  other  things,  that 
such  lands  be  capable  of  producing  at  least 
25  cubic  feet  of  timber  per  acre  per  year.  This 
standard  excludes  only  those  forest  lands  of 
tlie  very  poorest  quality.  Much  of  the  land 
defined  as  commercial  Is  at  higher  elevations 
in  the  West  or  on  ridges  or  swamps  of  low 
productivity  in  the  East.  The  Commission 
does  not  Intend  that  these  lower  quality 
timberlandfi  be  included  In  timber  production 
units. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Criteria  for  establishing  timber  production 

as  a  dominant  use  on  public  forest  lands 
must  involve  consideration  of  other  existing 
or  potential  uses.  Those  lands  having  a 
unique  potential  for  other  uses  should  not 
be  Included  in  timber  production  units. 

•  •  •  •  « 
Timber  production  should   be   the  domi- 
nant use.  but  secondary  uses  should  be  per- 
mitted wherever   they  are  compatible  with 
the  dominant  use. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  actual  limitations  placed  on  other 
uses  would  not  be  as  severe  as  they  might 
appear  at  first  glance.  The  best  sites  for 
timber  growing  are  mostly  at  lower  or 
middle  eievatlons  In  the  West  and  In  the 
southern  states.  In  the  West,  outdoor  recre- 
ation use  tends  to  occur  at  'the  higher  ele- 
vations where  the  scenery  is  more  spectac- 
ular, where  there  is  snow  for  winter  sports, 
and  where  the  ground  cover  Is  more  open 
and  suitable  for  hiking  and  other  summer 
sports.  The  ccnfllcts  resulting  from  outdoor 
recreation  on  the  better  national  forest  tim- 
ber production  areas  in  the  South  occur  less 
frequently  than  In  other  regions. 

The  total  area  that  would  be  Included  in 
timber  production  units  would  probablv  be 
less  than  one-half  of  the  total  forest  land 
now  in  Federal  ownership,  and  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  national 
forests. 
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A  $250  million  authorization  to  subsi- 
dize the  interest  rate  on  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  advances  to  member 
savings  and  loan  institutions,  which  is 
expected  to  generate  lending  for  240.000 
liomes. 

Establishment  of  a  secondary  market 
for  conventional  mortgages  in  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  and 
in  a  new  Federal  Home  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration to  be  operated  by  the  FHLBB. 

Pi-ovision  of  $1.5  billion  in  special  as- 
sistance funds  for  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  A.ssociation  to  increase 
its  pui-chases  of  mortgages  underwritten 
by  the  Government. 

The  measure  is  expected  to  unlock  the 
tight  mortgage  money  market  and  pi-o- 
vide  a  shot-in-t he-arm  lor  lagging  home- 
building.  Any  such  stimulation  of  home- 
building  will  certainly  stimulate  a  rising 
demand  for  lumber  and  plywood  as  an- 
ticipated in  both  the  PLLRC  rcpoit  and 
the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Soft- 
wood Lumber  and  Plywood. 

The  Congress  must  be  prepai-ed  to  re- 
spond to  that  public  need  by  enabling 
the  production  of  moie  timber. 


Force  on  Softwood  Limiber  and  Plywood 
President  Nixon  pointed  out  that: 

Some  of  these  recommendations  require 
further  Intensive  study  and  continuous  re- 
assessment In  the  light  of  changing  condi- 
tions. 
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The  significance  of  PLLRC's  carefully 
developed  reconrmendations  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  congressional  attitudes  to- 
wards timber  growing  and  towards 
the  recommendations  of  the  PLLRC 
contained  in  chapter  V,  "Timber  Re- 
sources." 

It  is  not  possible,  as  Chairman  Aspi- 
N.M,L  has  made  eminently  clear,  to  evalu- 
ate these  recommendations  without  inf- 
erence to  all  of  the  others.  However,  the 
rationale  for  their  recommendation  is 
pertinent  to  an  understanding  not  only 
of  the  purposes  being  sought  by  the 
Commission  but  in  the  context  of  the 
fulfillment  of  America's  increasing  need 
for  additional  timber  products. 

Without  piejudging  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  report,  it  appears  obvious 
that  its  findings  closely  parallel  the 
findings  of  the  other  responsible  bodies 
in  American  public  life  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  the  national  forests  in  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  timber  needs  for  the 
future.  See  appendix,  item  IV. 

MEETING    THE    NEED     FOR    HOUSING 

The  Congress  has  taken  actions  which 
are  wholly  pertinent  to  the  subject  of 
present  and  future  timber  supply. 

In  recent  weeks  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  approved  the  emergency 
credit  bill  to  increase  the  availability  of 
mortgage  credit  for  home  building.  The 
measures  are  now  in  conference. 

Provisions  call  for: 


The  National  Forest  Timber  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act,  the  Task 
Force  Report  on  Softwood  Lumber  and 
Plywood,  the  President's  endorsement  of 
its  findings  and  hi.s  implementation  of  its 
recommendations,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  all  have  at  least  two 
basic  things  in  common. 

First,  they  were  all  initiated  in  re- 
sponse to  very  real  and  pressing  public 
needs,  and  they  are  all  founded  on  ex- 
haustive and  extensive  analysis  of  those 
needs  and  the  resources  available  to  meet 
them,  as  I  beheve  has  been  amply  shown 
in  my  statement  today.  Their  findings 
as  to  our  national  timber  needs,  and  our 
i-esources  available  to  meet  those  needs 
are  similar. 

Second,  they  have  all  met  with  varj-- 
ing  degrees  of  criticism  from  groups  aiid 
individuals  who  seem  to  be  concerned 
primai-ily  over  the  possibility  that  envi- 
ronmental, ecological  and  conservation 
values  may  somehow  be  damaged  or  dis- 
carded as  a  result  of  these  proposals,  rec- 
ommendations and  actions. 

I,  too,  am  verj'  keenly  aware  of  the 
critical  importance  of  these  values,  and 
the  need  to  protect,  consen'e  and  en- 
hance our  environment.  So  is  our  Presi- 
dent, and  so  are  those  who  served  on 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  supported  the  timber  manage- 
ment legislation. 

These  values  have  been  recognized  and 
planned  for  in  every  study,  everj-  finding, 
every  recommendation,  and  every  action 
I  have  cited  here  today. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  is,  either— that  this 
recognition  and  planning  has  been  per- 
fect. I  know  of  no  instance  In  the  de- 
velopment of  public  policy  where  per- 
fection has  been  attained.  The  point  is 
though  that  the  effort  has  been  and  Is 
being  made,  by  responsible  and  reason- 
able people. 

In  Implementing  proposals  of  the  Task 


Chairman  Aspinall  and  members  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion have  recognized  that  the  Commis- 
sion's nearly  400  recommendations  will 
require  complete  analysis  and  responsi- 
ble evaluation  by  all  interested  parties. 
In  developing  the  timber  conservation 
and  management  legislation  in  Congress 
we  attempted  in  every  way  possible  to 
provide  protection  for  all  the  national 
forest  values  so  important  to  us  all. 

What  we  must  come  to  understand 
here  Is  that  we  are  really  seeking  a  bal- 
ance among  human  needs — something 
with  which  all  of  us,  as  individuals,  are 
quite  familiar,  because  we  are  faced  on 
our  own  personal  level  with  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  this  kind  of  balance  for 
ourselves  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

And  this  balance  of  human  needs  can 
be  achieved  on  a  national  level  as  well, 
if  we  approach  our  problems  with  rea- 
.-^on  and  imderstanding.  But  when  objec- 
tivity and  reason  fail,  we  are  left  only 
with  misunderstanding  and  bitterness— 
and  with  nothing  accomplished. 

Our  pressing  environmental  and  eco- 
logical needs  must  be  met — and  so  mast 
our  housing  needs.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  which  is  most  important,  but  rather, 
how  each  can  be  met  in  balance,  without 
damaging  the  other.  I  believe  this  can 
be  done. 

And  the  fact  is  that  trees  can  be  har- 
vested, replanted,  cultivated,  grown  to 
maturity  in  cycle  on  Federal,  State,  and 
private  lands  without  damage  to  any 
other  important  values,  and  in  a  way 
that  will  preserve,  protect,  and  enhance 
our  environment. 

This  has  been  the  judgment  of  the 
House    and    Senate    committees   which 
conducted  thorough  investigations  and 
heard  all  sides;  this  has  been  the  judg- 
ment of  a  special  White  House  Task 
Force  with  access  to  the  most  expert 
of  opinion  and  limitless  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  data:  this  has  been  the 
'udgment  of  private  citizens  highly  qual- 
ified  in   forestry,   manufacturing,  ecol- 
ogy,  homcbuilding:    this   has   been   the 
judgment  of  industrial  forest  land  man- 
agers around  the  world  who  do  it  rou- 
tinely every  day:  it  is  a  proven  concept 
in  the  management  of  the  vast  forests 
owned  by  my  own  State  of  Washington. 
What  we  are  searching  for  here  Is 
sound  national  policy  to  insure  that  all 
our  citizens  derive  the  maximum  bene- 
fits from  our  public  resources.  We  are 
still  far  from  achieving  that  objective, 
but  we  must  continue  the  search— and 
continue  it  together. 

Appendix — Item   I 

Effect  of  Lumber  Prices  and  Shortages  on 

THE   Nation's  Housing   Goals 

foreword 

In  the  early  months  of  this  year,  skvTock- 
eting  prices  and  critical  shortages  of  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood  reached  such  seri- 
ous proportions  as  to  threaten  our  basic 
housing  program  and  our  effort  to  meet  the 
national   housing   goals   established   by  the 
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Housing    and    Urban    Development    Act    of 
1968. 

On  March  19,  20,  and  21,  1969,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  tJrban  AtTairs 
held  hearings  to  determine  the  causes  of  the 
crisis  and  what  could  be  done  about  it.  It 
15  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  summarize 
the  testimony  of  the  hearings  and  to  give 
t!ie  subcommittees  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  action  needed  to  remedy 
this  serious  problem. 

Representatives  from  Government  and  pri- 
vate groups  involved  in  producing  and  dis- 
tributing lumber,  as  well  as  homebullders, 
contractors,  conservationists,  and  consumers 
testified  before  the  subcommittee. 

The  testimony  covered  every  phase  of  tim- 
ber growth  and  the  distribution  of  timber 
tliroughout  the  economy,  both  domestically 
and  abroad.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  most  Important  testimony 
Involved  the  relationship  between  the  supply 
of  lumber  and  the  volume  needed  to  meet 
homebuilding  requirements  now  and  in  the 
future.  Other  important  issues  involved  the 
pricing  and  marketing  of  timber,  the  export 
and  import  of  logs  and  lumber,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  managing  our  Federal  forests  to 
create  a  proper  balance  between  the  Na- 
tion's recreational  and  conservation  needs, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  homebuilding  and  eco- 
nomic needs,  on  the  other. 

Basic  to  the  hearings  were  data  which  gave 
the  subcommittee  some  dimensions  of   the 
problem  before  it.  On  the  demand  side,  the 
subcommittee   wao   inclined    to    agree    with 
HUD  Secretary  Romney's  estimate  that  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood  needs  for  housing 
would   double   by    1978.   and    that   the   total 
consumption  would  be  50  percent  higher  over 
List  year's  consumption  of  35  billion  board 
feet.  On  the  supply  side,  it  was  made  clear 
that   there   was    no   shortage    of   hardwood 
lumber  and  that   the  shortage  of  softwood 
lumber  was  somewhat  artificial   in  view  of 
the  vast  forest  areas  which   covered   about 
one-third  of  the   land    area  of   the   United 
States:  that  although  one-third  of  these  for- 
est lands  was  unproductive  or  reserved  for 
recreational  or  conservation  uses,  two-thirds 
of  the  forest  lands  were  commercial  and  thus 
available  for  selective  timber  cutting.  Fur- 
thermore, over  one-half  of  the  inventory  of 
softwood  sawtlmber  was  In  the  national  for- 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  this  Inventory. 
ests  under  the  administration   of  the  US 
wnich  is  estimated  at  over  1   trillion  board 
feet,  the  Department  currentlv  has  an  al- 
lowable cut  limit  of  about  11  billion  board 
feet  per  year.  The  remainder  of  the  30  billion 
board  feet  produced  domestically  last  vear 
came  out  of  the  other  1  trillion  board  feet 
of  sawtimber  in  forests  under  other  public 
ownerships,   industrv   owners,   farmers    and 
other  private  owners.  With  such  a  tremen- 
dous source  of  timber,  and  with  everv  indica- 
tion   that    Improved    techniques    in    forest 
management  could  sharply  increase  the  vield 
the  subcommittee  saw  no  excuse  for  our  Na- 
tion falling  to  provide  the  lumber  and  ply- 
wood needed  to  meet  our  housing  needs  In- 
uennitely. 

The  testimony  revealed  that  the  lumber 
crisis  had  two  dimensions—  a  temporary  one 
and  a  long-range  one.  The  temporary  crisis 
was  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors  which 
occurred   all    about    the   same   time— rising 

f^'l°J'^.*?,  "^^P^"'  ""  ''o^^^  shortage,  a  water- 
front .strike,  bad  weather  conditions,  an  In- 
crease in  construction  starts,  and  wide  pub- 
licity from  the  1968  Housing  Act  calling  for 
f.n.Vc"'^"'^!''*  average  increase  in  housing 
sPr  1  .v.""^  "^''^  ^°  y^^'^s-  However,  morl 
serious  than  the  temporary  crisis  was  the 
long-term  projection  raising  grave  concern 
about  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  forests  to 
provide  adequate  timber  to  meet  the  future 
lumber  needs  of  our  Nation. 

subrorL^r^,.f''^'""°°  °'  ^^^  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  recognized  the  need  for  action 
on  a  number  of  fronts  to  remedy  both  the 
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temporary  problem  and  the  long-run  prob- 
lem. These  include  reconsideration  of  export 
and   Import   controls.   Improved  transporta- 
tion facilities,  both  by  freight  and  by  water 
an   analysis   and   correction,   if   possible    of 
pricing  practices  which  lead  to  highly  fluc- 
tuating  timber   and   lumber   practices,   and 
additional  research  to  develop  lumber  sub- 
stitutes  and  final   approval  of  new  lumber 
standards.  Most  Important  of  all,  was  the 
general    agreement   that   there    must   be    a 
prompt  and  significant  increase  in  softwood 
timber  output.  Some  of  this  Increase  could 
come   from   better    management   of   private 
nonlndustry  timber  holdings.  But,   in  view 
of  the  preponderant  ownership  (60  percent) 
of  softwood  sawtlmber  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
only  sure  way  of  Increasing  the  timber  out- 
put would  be  by  financing  improved  manage- 
ment techniques  on  a  sustaining  basis  In  the 
National  Forests. 

Furthermore,  in  recognition  of  the  great 
potential  Income  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  timber,  it  appeared  obvious  to  the 
subcommittee  that  any  funds  spent  for  im- 
proved management  would  represent  an 
excellent  Investment  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  U.S.  Forest  Service  reported  that 
$1  million  Invested  In  intensive  forest  man- 
agement would  add  additional  timber  cut- 
tings worth  $215,000  annually.  In  addition 
to  making  money  for  the  U.S.  Treasury  the 
subcommittee  was  convinced  that  a  program 
of  intensive  management  of  the  Federal 
forests  could  be  undertaken  without  dimin- 
ishing the  use  of  the  forests  for  recreational 
and  conservation  purposes. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
Federal  forests  are  one  of  America's  great 
resources  which  belong  to  all  of  our  people. 
A  more  intensive  management  of  these  re- 
sources will  benefit  the  people,  not  only  for 
greater  recreational  and  conservation  op- 
portunities, but  by  supplying  the  timber 
needed  to  build  our  homes  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  ever-growing  economy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  combination  of  events— increased  ex- 
ports to  Japan,  shortages  of  water  and  freight 
car  transportation  facilities,  a  waterfront 
strike,  bad  weather,  and  a  sharp  rise  In  con- 
sumer needs  aggravated  by  overestimating 
and  some  questionable  pricing  nractices— 
were  the  visible  causes  of  the  recent  crisis  in 
the  price  of  lumber  and  plywood.  However, 
the  underlying  cause,  which  has  both 
temporary  and  long-term  significance,  is  an 
artificial  shortage  of  available  timber  from 
our  Nation's  forests.  The  early-year  crisis  ap- 
pears to  be  a  temporary  one  and.  in  fact, 
seems  already  to  be  partially  solved  largely 
as  a  result  of  a  number  of  Government  emer- 
gency measures  and  partially  by  a  reduction 
in  demand  because  of  mortgage" credit  shon- 
ages. 

The  long-range  problem  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  one  because,  unless  softwood  timber 
production  Is  sharply  increased,  our  Nation 
will  find  itself  critically  short  of  "umber  and 
plywood  in  the  years  ahead. 

To  reach  the  Nation's  housing  goal  of  26 
million  units  in  the  next  10  vears.  lumber 
availability  would  have  to  be  "increased  by 
60  percent.  The  subcommittee  was  convinced 
that  this  Increase  is  well  within  our  resources 
provided  the  necessary  investment  Is  made 
in  intensive  forest  management  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  About  one-half  of  the  Na- 
tion's inventory  of  mature  softwood  timber, 
estimated  at  2  trillion  board  feet,  is  under 
Government  ownership  in  the  National  For- 
ests, administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Considering  that  the  National  Forests  are 
contributing  only  11  billion  board  feet  an- 
nually out  of  this  huge  Inventory,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  seen  to  be  one  of  management 
and  adequate  funding  to  build  roads,  to 
plant  trees,  to  thin,  to  prune,  to  fertilize, 
and    to   apply   the   latest   technological    de- 


velopment to  the  forests.  Obviously,  this  can 
be  done,  but  whether  or  not  it  will  be  done 
depends  upon  the  approval  bv  the  Congress 
of  a  dependable  continuous  adequate  financ- 
ing device.  The  subcommittee  concluded 
that  the  best  sources  of  such  funds  are  the 
forests  themselves  and  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  timber  produced  bv  these  forests 

The  subcommittee  was  convinced  that 
with  the  necessary  financial  input,  the  solu- 
tion to  our  long-range  problem  could  b« 
resolved  without  impairing  the  use  of  th« 
forest  to  meet  the  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion needs  of  the  American  people. 

The  subconmilttee  also  concluded  that  the 
export  and  import  factors  involved  in  the 
current  crisis  would  be  resolved  on  a  supply 
and  demand  basis  once  the  Nation's  forests 
were  operating  more  productively.  However. 
the  subcommittee  saw  a  continuing  difficulty 
with  freight  car  and  water  transportation 
problems  under  existing  conditions.  The  sub- 
committee al.o  recognized  serious  dilemmas 
in  pricing  and  dlstrib-jtiun  of  lumber,  start- 
ing at  the  auction  process  conducted  by  the 
Forest  Service.  Finally,  the  subcommittee 
concluded  that  lumber  would  continue  to  be 
the  single  most  important  material  in  home- 
building but  saw  increasing  opportunities 
for  use  of  other  materials  as  we  move  into 
the  mass-production  stage  of  homebuilding 
In  the  years  ahead. 

recommendations 
The  subcommittee's  recommendations  are 
directed  both  at  the  temporary  problem  and 
the  long-range  problem.  We  are  calling  the 
current  situation  temporary  because,  for  the 
most  part,  as  a  result  of  congressional  hear- 
ings and  action  already  taken  by  the  admin- 
Istratlon,  the  crisis  which  threatened  to 
bring  homebuilding  to  a  halt  early  this  year 
has  been  resolved. 

THE    TEMPORARY    PROBLEM 

The  President  and  the  Federal  agencies 
are  urged  to : 

(1)  Offer  for  sale  the  full  allowable  tim- 
ber cut  on  Federal  lands. 

(2)  Loosen  the  personnel  restriction  on 
timber-management  agencies. 

(3 1  Negotiate  with  Japan  to  release  part 
of  its  unshipped  timber  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  postpone  Its  purchases  for  the  first 
half  of  1969. 

(4)  Hold  back  Federal  purchase  of  lum- 
ber. 

(51  Issue  the  appropriate  regulations  to 
free  boxcars  for  lumber  shipments. 

the  long-range  problem 

The  President  and  the  Federal  agenclea 
are  urged  to: 

(1)  Develop  closer  regulations  of  boxcars 
to  meet  the  shipment  needs  for  lumber. 

(2)  Arrange  with  Japan  an  automatic  re- 
duction in  lumber  shipments  when  domestic 
shortages  reach  an  Intolerable  level. 

(3)  Free  lumber  and  plywood  shipments 
from  "Jones  Act"  limitations. 

(4)  Speed  up  processing  of  revisions  In 
U.S.  lumber  standards. 

(5)  Cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  on 
the  following: 

(a)  Offer  for  sale  all  accessible  salvageable 
dead  and  damaged  timber. 

(b)  Concentrate  road  building  where  it 
win  generate  the  maximum  timber. 

(c)  Offer  for  sale  the  full  allowable  cut  on 
national  forests. 

(d)  Implement  the  Morse  amendment  to 
prevent  substitution  of  public  timber  for  ex- 
ported non-Federal  timber. 

(e)  Aggressively  pursue  Intensive  forest 
management  practices  to  Increase  timber 
yield,  including  the  salvaging  of  dead  and 
decaying  timber. 

(/)  Reexamine  present  methods  of  selling 
and  pricing  Federal  timber  to  prevent  insta- 
bility and  upward  pressure  on  lumber  prices 
resulting  from  Federal  dominance  of  the 
market. 
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The  Congress  1«  urged  to: 

(a)  Approve  legislation  providing  tor  the 
application  of  high-yield  forestry  techniques 
to  Federal  commercial  tlmberlands  similar  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(b)  Approve  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  Committee  to  fund  such 
a  program  with  Income  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber it  produces. 

(c)  Review  the  timber-selling  practices  of 
Federal  agencies. 

(d)  Approve  emergency  funds  and  person- 
nel, for  National  Forest  m.inagement — legis- 
lation Is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

(ei  Consider  amending  the  Jones  Act  to 
exempt  lumber  and  plywood  from  Its  cover- 
age under  certain  circumstances. 

Appendix — Item  II 

National  Forest  Timber  Conservation  and 

Management  Act  of  1969 

[Report  together  with  dissenting  views] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  12025)  to  provide 
for  the  more  efficient  development  and  im- 
proved management  of  national  forest  com- 
mercial forest  land,  to  establish  a  high  tim- 
ber yield  fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  there- 
on with  an  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page    1.   line   3,   strike   out   all   after   the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Forest    Timber    Conservation    and    Manage- 
ment Act  Of  19G9." 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  in 
order  to  meet  increasing  national  demands 
for  lumber  and  other  wood  products.  In- 
cluding that  needed  for  home  construction, 
It  IS  necessary  to  increase  substantially  the 
timber  yield  from  the  commercial  forest  land 
of  the  Nation  including  that  in  the  national 
forests:  that,  through  Intensified  develop- 
ment and  management,  such  land  is  capable 
of  producing  a  sub.stantlally  increased  yield: 
that  the  national  forests  are  the  source  of 
a  substantial  part  of  tlie  pre.sent  and  future 
supply  of  timber  within  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  stated  in  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  approved  June  12.  1960  (74 
SUt.  215.  16  U.S.C.  528-531):  thai,  Increased 
annual  harvests  from  national  forest  com- 
mercial forest  land  may  be  permitted  uiider 
sound  con.servatlon  principles  on  the  basis 
of  short-range  accomplishments  so  long  as 
long-range  goals  are  assured:  and  that  to 
accomplish  increased  annual  liarvest  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  reliable  and  adequate 
source  of  funds. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "com- 
mercial forest  land"  means  forest  land  which 
is  producing  or  Is  capable  of  producing  crops 
of  indvistrial  wood  a:.d  not  withdrawn  from 
timber  utlUzatlon  by  statute  or  administra- 
tive regulation. 

HIGH    TIMBER    YIELD    FUND 

Sec.  4  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  high  timber 
yield  fund,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund".  Except  a.s  hereinafter  provided, 
beginning  July  1,  1969,  there  shall  be  credited 
to  the  fund  all  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber and  other  forest  products  from  the  na- 
tional forests:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
foregoing  shall  not  modify  or  repeal  any  pro- 
vision of  law  that  authorizes  or  directs  that 
deposit.s  in  connection  with  or  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  timber  and  other  forest  products 
from  national  forests  be  used  for  a  specific 


purpose,  and  such  deposits  and  receipts  shall 
continue  to  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  so 
specified  by  law  and  shall  not  be  deposited 
Into  the  high  timber  yield  fund. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Moneys  credited  to  the  fund  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  only  when  appropriated  therefor. 
Such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall 
be  available  until  expended.  Any  money  cred- 
ited to  the  fund  and  not  subsequently  an- 
thorized  for  expenditure  by  the  Congress 
within  two  fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  money  was  credited  to  the 
fund  shall  be  transferred  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

development   and    MANAGEMENT   OF   NATIONAL 
FOREST  COMMERCIAL   FOREST  LAND 

Sec.  6.  Moneys  appropriated  from  the  fund 
shall  be  allocated  In  each  fiscal  year  for  ex- 
penditure as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  appropriation  Acts  mak- 
ing them  available.  Money  allocated  to  any 
national  forest  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  12,  1960  (74  Stat.  215,  16  U.S.C. 
528-531)  only  for  Increasing  timber  yield  In 
such  national  forest  by — 

(1)  obtaining  regeneration  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  after  harvesting,  or  after  de- 
forestation by  fire  or  other  catastrophe  of 
better  site  lands,  and  for  reforesting  unsatis- 
factorily stocked  better  site  lands; 

(2)  precommerclal  thinning  to  control 
spacing  or  stand  composition; 

(3)  semicommercial  thinning  both  to  con- 
trol spacing  or  stand  composition  and  to  pro- 
duce material  with  commercial  value  in  ex- 
cess of  the  additional  costs  required  for  Its 
harvesting; 

(4)  pruning,  if  Jtistlfled  by  a  subsequent 
reduction  in  age  at  which  the  trees  become 
marketable; 

(5)  planning,  preparation.  Including  mark- 
ing and  execution  of  thinning,  salvage,  and 
understory  and  overstory  removal  and  harvest 
sales; 

(6)  fertilization; 

(7)  development,  production,  and  pro- 
curement of  seed  or  stock  with  superior 
growth  capabilities  or  characteristics;  and 

(8)  such  other  timber  production  Improve, 
ment  practices  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture deems  appropriate. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  12, 
1960  (74  Stat.  215,  16  U.S.C.  528-531)  shall 
immediately  establish  programs  to  carry  out 
the  policy  and  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall 
specifically — 

(1)  develop  into  optimum  timber  produc- 
tivity as  soon  as  possible  the  national  forest 
commercial  tlmberlands; 

(2)  revise  the  allowable  annual  harvesting 
rates  in  national  forests  to  take  into  account 
(A)  rotation  ages  estimated  to  be  appropriate 
for  markets  and  technology  at  the  expected 
time  of  harvest,  (B)  the  need  for  and  bene- 
fits from  use  of  high  level  current  harvest 
rate  options  available  within  sustained  yield 
limitations,  and  (C)  Increased  timber  yields 
which  will  result  from  application  of  the 
measures  authorized  by  section  6  of  this  Act, 
as  rapidly  as  possible  after  such  measures 
have  been  undertaken:  Provided,  That  ap- 
propriate reduction  in  allowable  harvesting 
rates  will  be  made  if  planned  measures  are 
not  satisfactorily  accomplished; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  from  date  of  enactment  (A)  a  program 
for  the  development  and  management  of  all 
national  forest  resources  and  (B)  a  program 
for  the  development  of  all  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial forest  lands  for  high  sustained  tim- 
ber yield  including  reference  to  farm  and 
other  small  woodlands; 


(4)  report  annually  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  operation  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  establish  poUcles  governing  the  sale  of 
timber  from  each  national  forest  that  will, 
to  the  extent  possible,  assure  that  small 
business  concerns  collectively  obtain  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  total  timber  sold  in  each 
year  from  each  national  forest.  As  used  In 
this  subsection  (5) :  (1)  the  term  "small 
business  concerns"  is  hereby  defined  as  any 
concern  that  (1)  Is  primarily  engaged  in  the 
logging  or  forest  products  Industry;  (2)  is 
Independently  owned  and  operated;  (3)  is 
not  dominant  In  Its  field  of  operation;  (4) 
together  with  Its  affiliates  employ  a  number 
of  employees  as  proscribed  by  the  Small 
Btisiness  Administration.  Business  concer.'is 
are  "affiliates"  when,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly. (1)  one  concern  controls  or  has  the 
power  to  control  the  other  or  (2)  a  third 
party  has  the  power  to  control  both,  (11)  the 
terra  "fair  proportion"  is  hereby  defined  as 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  average  of  the 
percentages  of  the  total  timber  sold  from 
each  national  forest  which  small  business 
concerns  collectively  obtained  from  such  for- 
est during  the  preceding  three  calendar 
years. 

general  statement 

For  more  than  three  decades  it  has  been 
declared  Federal  policy  that  programs  should 
go  forward  to  encourage  the  building  of  ade- 
quate and  livable  housing  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  Yet,  in  these  past  30  years  none 
of  the  goals  established  have  been  met  or 
even  approached.  Indeed,  the  goal  estab- 
lished only  recently  of  2.6  million  units  an- 
nually— set  In  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968 — will  not  be  met  and 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  the  materials 
needed  to  construct  these  dwellings  are  pro- 
vided And  this  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Is  experiencing  its  first  problems  of 
lumber  shortages.  There  is  not  a  shortage 
of  sawtimber  that  cannot  be  met  on  a  short- 
term  basis,  but  there  will  be  a  continuing 
shortage  of  timber  for  our  construction 
needs  in  the  years  ahead  unless  the  Congress 
acts  promptly  to  establish  and  promote  the 
intensified  forest  management  needed  to  in- 
crease the  harvest  and  sustain  an  augmented 
yield  of  timber  on  the  commercial  forest 
lands.  Therefore,  the  first  place  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  start  is  on  the  commercial  for- 
est lands  in  our  national  forests— and  this 
is  an  objective  of  H.R.  12025. 

If  we  are  to  rebuild  America  along  llr.ps 
that  will  permit  each  citizen  to  obtain  a  de- 
cent domicile,  thes?  materials  must  be  p.'O- 
vlded.  The  Kerner  Commission  report — aiid 
other  reports  on  imrest  and  violence  In  our 
cities — Indicates  that  overcrowded  and  sub- 
standard housing  is  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  disorders  in  our  Inner  cities  Slums 
in  these  urban  communities  are  areas  of  con- 
centration of  people  who  reside  in  decaying 
and  neglected  units  far  below  modern  stand- 
ards of  habitabllity.  In  addition,  too  large  a 
percentage  of  our  rural  housing  is  substand- 
ard and  lacking  In  the  most  essential  of 
sanitary  conveniences. 

These  conditions  are  a  disgrace  to  this 
Nation,  degrading  to  our  citizens,  costly  to 
our  economy,  and  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  country.  They  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  exist.  To  solve  the 
situation  the  materials  for  construction 
must  be  provided  over  a  period  of  years 
which  requires  a  long-range  program.  This 
is  an  intent  of  H  R.  12025. 

In  addition,  many  rural  communities  de- 
pend on  national  forest  timber  harvests  as 
a  significant  source  of  income  for  carrying: 
out  their  municipal  responsibilities.  The  ex- 
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panslon  of  modern  technology  and  manage- 
ment in  the  national  forests  in  order  to  bene- 
fit these  communities  and  to  create  new  Job 
opportunities  is  also  a  goal  of  this  legislation. 

PURPOSE 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  help 
meet  increasing  national  demands  for  lum- 
ber and  other  wood  products.  Including  that 
needed  for  home  construction,  by  substan- 
tially Increasing  the  timber  yield  from  the 
commercial  forest  land  of  the  national 
forests.  Intensified  development  and  man- 
agement of  national  forest  commercial  tlm- 
berlands will  enable  these  lands  to  produce 
a  substantially  Increased  yield  and  thus  pro- 
vide an  Important  share  of  the  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  timber  within  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress stated  In  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained 
Yield  Act  approved  June  12.  1960  (74  Stat 
215,  16  U.S.C.  528-531).  The  bill  Is  Intended 
to  provide  a  reliable  and  adequate  source  of 
funds  to  accomplish  Increased  annual  harvest 
from  the  national  forests  under  sound  con- 
servation principles  in  such  a  way  that  short- 
range  accomplishments  will  assure  that  long- 
range  goals  are  realized.  Fortunately,  the 
Forest  Service  has  highly  qualified,  dedicated 
professionals  to  plan  and  manage  all  aspects 
of  the  enlightened  forestry  programs  en- 
visioned by  this  legislation. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  United  States  has  long  been  faced  with 
the  problem  of  whether  Its  timber  resources 
would  be  adequate  to  meet  Its  future  needs 
for  wood  and  other  forest  products.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Forests  Subcommittee  as 
well  as  before  the  House  and  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees  on  the  Nation's 


timber  situation,  the  Forest  Services  has 
pointed  out  that  since  1950,  domestic  con- 
sumption of  Industrial  roundwood,  that  Is, 
all  products  except  fuelwood,  has  risen  from 
10  billion  cubic  feet  to  12.3  bUllon  cubic  feet 
In  1968 — an  Increase  of  23  percent.  Major  in- 
creases In  the  future  as  a  result  of  popula- 
tion and  economic  growth,  even  after  allow- 
ances for  possible  use  of  substitutes,  are 
Indicated. 

The  Forest  Service  also  estimates  that  pro- 
jected timber  suppUes,  assuming  a  continua- 
tion of  recent  trends  In  management  inten- 
sification and  increased  imports,  will 
continue  to  rise  over  the  next  couple  of  dec- 
ades. They  suggest,  however,  that  these  sup- 
plies are  not  large  enough  to  meet  demands 
for  very  long.  Projected  softwood  sawtimber 
suppUes,  for  example,  fall  below  projected 
demands  In  the  early  1970's. 

The  prospective  shortfall  In  timber  sup- 
plies points  to  rising  prices  for  itunber,  ply- 
wood, and  other  forest  products  and  increased 
costs  of  housing,  furniture,  and  other  simi- 
lar products.  The  economic  Impact  of  a  short- 
fall In  timber  supplies  was  highlighted  In 
1968  and  early  in  1969  when  softwood  ply- 
wood prices  rose  115  percent  and  softwood 
lumber  prices  50  percent. 

The  construction  Industry,  as  a  principal 
consumer  of  softwood  lumber  and  plywood, 
sought  relief  from  these  unprecedented  price 
rises  and  urged  corrective  congressional 
action. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee conducted  extensive  hearings  earlier 
this  year  to  determine  the  cause  of  these 
sharp  softwood  lumber  and  plyinood  price 
rises   and   to   seek   means   to   overcome   the 
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short-range  problem  and  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  to  meet  future  demands. 

These  hearings  made  It  clear  that  the 
price  rises  reflected  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances such  as  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions in  logging  areas,  an  extended  east  coast 
dock  strike,  a  shortage  of  rail  cars,  rising  log 
exports,  and  growing  demands  for  construc- 
tion materials.  It  was.  nevertheless,  estab- 
lished that  an  Important  contributing  factor, 
both  short  and  long  range,  was  evidence  of 
a  tightening  timber  supply  situation  in  the 
face  of  large  prospective  increases  In  timber 
demands. 

Although  prices  have  declined  recently.  It 
was  established  In  both  the  House  and  iSenato 
Housing  Subcommittee  hearings  that  reali- 
zation of  the  Nation's  housing  goals  of  28 
million  units  through  the  decade  ending  in 
1978  would  be  seriously  handicapped  unless 
substantial  additional  volumes  of  softwood 
timber  or  substitute  materials  could  be  made 
available  In  the  next  few  years. 

The  committee  feels  that  if  the  Nation  Is 
going  to  effectively  meet  Its  needs  for  wood, 
all  forest  landowners  must  Increase  their 
efforts  to  practice  the  kind  of  modern,  ef- 
ficient forest  management  which  can  pro- 
duce optimum  wood  supplies.  This  bill  would 
create  a  particular  opportunity  and  obligation 
In  this  regard  for  the  intensive  management 
of  the  national  forest  system. 

This  Is  true  because  more  than  half  of 
the  Nation's  softwood  sawtimber  Inventory 
Is  contained  on  the  19  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial forest  land  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  following  tables  Illustrate 
the  relative  Importance  of  the  national  forest 
commercial  timber  lands: 


Softwood  growing  stock  (billion  cubic  feet) 


Type  of  ownership 


Softwood  sawtimber  (billion  board  feet) 


Acres  (millions) 


Percent 


Inventory 


Removals 


Growth 


Inventory 


Removals 


Growth 


National  forest 

Other  public 

Forest  industry 

Farm  and  miscellaneous. 

Total 


97 
45 
65 
303 


19 
9 

13 
59 


210.7 
48.8 
70.5 

107.3 


2.3 

.7 

2.7 

3.2 


1.9 

.9 

2.5 

4.7 


1.064.1 
232.7 
325.1 
381.1 


13.4 

4.2 

14.4 

12.1 


7.0 

3.3 

10.0 

1S.9 


510 


100 


437.3 


8.9 


10.0 


2,  003.  0 


44.1 


36.2 


Source:  Forest  Service,  USDA,  November  1969. 

The  total  average  annual  allowable  cut  on 
the  national  forests  has  about  doubled  since 
1950  as  a  result   of  construction   of   access 
roads,  changes  in  utilization  standards,  more 
eSective  protection  of  forests  from  fire.  In- 
sects, and  disease,  and  Increased  reforesta- 
tion and  timber  stand  improvement.  How- 
ever. It  was  established  at  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests  that  sub- 
stantial additional  increases  in  timber  har- 
vests on  the  national  forests  would  be  pos- 
sible under  Intensified  management.  Forest 
Service  testimony  indicated  that  under  an 
accelerated   management   program,   sawtim- 
ber harvests  on   the  national   forests  could 
be  Increased  by  over  7  billion  board  feet  in 
the  next  decade.  A  major  portion  of  this  in- 
crease, 5  billion  board  feet,  could  be  realized 
if  the  present  backlog  of  forest  management 
work  on  the  national  forests  could  be  ac- 
complished.   Testimony    showed    that    this 
backlog  includes  4.8  million  acres  in  need  of 
reforestation   and   over    13   million   acres   of 
young  timber  in  need  of  thinning  and  other 
stand  improvement  work   to  produce  opti- 
mum growth.  While  this  work  has  been  es- 
timated to  cost  about  $900  million  based  on 
present  co.-^ts  when  all  areas  are  treated,  it  is 
also  conservatively  estlmat-ed  that  this  cost 
would  soon   be   recovered   and   this   invest- 
ment  would    continue    to    yield    additional 
annual   income   of   $100   million,   based   on 
1968  stumpage  values. 
The  chairman  of  the  Forests  Subcoinmlt- 


tee  along  with  over  50  other  Members  of  the 
House  Introduced  this  or  similar  legislation 
designed  to  enable  the  Forest  Service  to 
apply  intensive  management  practices  to  the 
commercial  tlmberlands  under  Its  Jurl.sdlc- 
tion  and  permit  these  lands  to  supply  their 
share  of  the  Nation's  total  timber  needs. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Based  on  these  various  proposals  and  on 
testimony  before  the  Forests  Subcommittee 
on  May  21,  22.  and  23,  1969.  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  introduced  this  bill.  This 
new  bin  sought  to  incorporate  atflrmatively 
the  safeguards  recommended  by  the  Forest 
Ser\;ce  and  the  various  conservation  groups, 
labfr  orgfinlzatio:is.  homebuilders,  farm  or- 
ganizations, construction  trade,  and  timber 
industry,  as  well  as  numerous  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  public  officials.  Both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  have 
further  amended  and  perfected  this  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  more  effectively  meet  the 
long-range  timber  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  protect  the  public  interest.  A 
discussion  of  the  major  elements  of  the  re- 
ported bill  follows: 

THE    HIGH    TIMBEB    YIELD    FUND 

The  basic  approach  of  H.R.  12025  Is  to 
provide  asstired  and  stable  support  for  in- 
terL=;ified  management  of  the  national  forest 
commercial  forest  lands.  The  key  element  of 
this  approach  Is  the  high  timber  yield  fund 
which    the   bill   would    establish.    An   tinal- 


located  receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber  and 
other  forest  prcxlucts  from  the  national  for- 
ests would  be  deposited  in  this  fund  for 
tise.  when  appropriated,  only  for  Intensified 
timber  management  practices  on  the  na- 
tional forests. 

The  com.mlttee  believes  that  adoption  of 
the  high  timber  yield  fund  concept  Is  es- 
sential to  put  national  forest  timber  man- 
a.'ement  on  a  prudent,  businesslike  basis. 
National  forest  management  is  a  unique 
Federal  activity,  for  these  lands  produce 
high  level  annual  revenues  resulting  from 
harvest  of  renewable  resources.  The  timber 
production  which  results  in  these  revenues 
rannot  be  Incre.ited,  or  even  maintained, 
unless  investments  are  m;ide  in  those  prac- 
tices which  increase  growth  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  timber  resource.  Adequately 
high  levels  of  timber  production  cannot  be 
aclileved  unless  greater  investments  are  made 
to  inalmain  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
lands  and  timber  growth.  To  date,  the  gap 
between  sound  and  necessary  investment  op- 
portunities and  investments  actually  made 
on  tlie  national  forests  has  been  substantial. 
The  high  timber  \ield  fund  will  help  close 
that  gap.  It  will  provide  the  stable,  high  level 
financial  support  for  timber  management 
which  is  a  prerequisite  for  timber  yields. 
The  level  of  funding  that  can  result  is  illus- 
trated by  tlie  following  table  based  on  na- 
tional forest  receipts  for  the  last  5  years  and 
estimates  for  1969  and  1970: 
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U.S    DtPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOREST  SERVICE 
lln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Statement  of  resource  revenue 


Fiscal  year 


Timber  only 


Total  Including 
timber 


Receipts 

shared  by  the 

Forest  Service 

with  local 

governments 


Roads  and 

trails  for 

States-National 

forest  fund 

(R  &T.  10 

percent) 


Estimate  of 

funds  available 

for  high  timber 

yield  fund 

under  H.R. 12025 


s'.rated  by  the  following  table  presented  at 
the  Forests  Subcommittee  hearings: 

TlfVIBER  MANAGEMENT  irjIENSIFICATION  OPPORTUNITIES 
BY  REGIONS 

lln  thourand  of  acres) 


1964 

196i 

1956 

19t,^  ..... 

1958 

1969  1 

1970> 

19701.... 


127,962 
138,772 
164, 940 
172.791 
205.627 
314.000 
328.  000 
361,000 


137,514 
149,239 
175,616 
184.517 
218.323 
327. 000 
338. 000 
371,000 


30,680 
33. 532 
36, 214 
42,619 
44,627 
53. 000 
79. 000 
<  79. 000 


Timber  trend 
region 


Refor- 
estation 
acres 


Thinning 
acres 


12.001  , , 

13.141 

14,204  Rocky  Mountain..       1,169        7.045 

16,778  Pacific 1,270         1,362 

17,566  South 1,554  222 

21,000    .  North 795  493 

32,000 ■ — 

35,000  »229.0uO              Total 4,789        9.122 


Total 

thinning 

Release  ard  release 

acres  acres 


1.367 

605 
1,266 
1.034 


8,412 
1.967 
1.488 
1.537 


4.282 


13,404 


'  Estimated 

'  Estina!e.l  under  present  authority. 

»  Estimated  under  H  R.  12C2b  formula. 

'  Recei;;ts  shared  with  local  governments  are  paid  in  the  nscal  /ear  following  receipt  so  the  local  government  share  actually  paid 
w:uld  r.ot  iicreasp  under  H.R.  1202^  until  f.scal  yeir  1971.  ' 

'  An  adipl.on  of  I33.OOO,0i3O  to  timber  revenue  which  would  nornally  be  K-V  deposits  and  a  deduction  of  $9,000,000  from  timber 
revenue  (cr  0  &  C,  and  Tongass  funds  was  aude  to  calculate  the  estimate  for  the  high  timber  yield  fund. 


The  committee  e.xpects  that  In  the  first 
years  the  fund  will  be  used  In  part  to  elimi- 
nate the  current  backlop  of  needed  work.  The 
prompt  and  direct  result  of  Its  use  will  be 
substantial  increases  in  timber  harvests  on 
the  national  forests,  thus  allowing  these  pub- 
lic lands  to  make  their  contribution  to  sup- 
plying .America's  growing  timber  needs.  In 
turn,  timber  receipts  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease, and  ultimately  the  committee  expects 
that  by  bringing  national  forest  commercial 
forest  land  Into  optimum  productivity,  a  sub- 
stantial return  on  timber  management  in- 
vestments win  be  realized. 

.^FPROPRIATION    OF    FUXD-i 

t'ndcr  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12025  the  kev 
step  in  the  u.se  of  the  high  timber  yield  fund 
would  be  appropriation  of  the  moneys  made 
available  through  the  fund.  The  bill  would 
not  taypa.'=s  the  appropriations  process.  Sec- 
tion 5  specifically  provides  that  moneys  would 
be  available  only  when  appropriated.  In  addi- 
tion, moneys  not  appropriated  within  2  fiscal 
years  after  the  fiscal  year  they  are  credited 
to  the  fund  would  be  automatically  trans- 
ferred TO  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. These  provisions  together  with  the  an- 
nual report  provided  for  by  section  7  assure 
regular  .i-ongresslonal  review  of  progress  and 
practices  under  the  act  and  retain  congres- 
slcnal  control  of  the  moneys  which  will  be  in 
the  fund. 

THE     mnn    TIMBFS    YIFLD    FtTND    AND    MULTIPLE 
USE 

The  committee  was  disturbed  bv  charges 
at  the  hearings  that  H.R.  12025  would  dis- 
place r.r  supersede  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tatncrl  Yield  -Act  of  Jvme  12,  1960.  Such  an 
e^ecx  was  not  its  purpose,  but  in  order  to  lav 
at  re>:t  anv  possible  misunderstanding,  the 
cmmittfe  has  amended  the  bill  to  include 
an  explicit  statement  of  the  relationship  of 
this  legislation  with  the  1960  act.  HR.  12025 
provlries  that  moneys  from  the  high  timber 
yield  fund  .<hall  be  used  In  conformltv  with 
the  Multiple  Use-Sus*alned  Yield  .Act  and 
that  implementation  of  programs  to  carry 
our  H.R.  12025  shall  be  subject  to  'hat  act. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  H.R.  12025 
Will  result  :n  major  Increases  in  the  moneys 
which  will  be  available  for  timber  manage- 
ment on  the  na-iona!  forests  but  will  not 
I'self  provide  for  CMUcurrent  Increases  In 
monev,=  for  other  resource  management  ac- 
tlvltlf.^  stich  as  outdoor  recrea'lon.  fir-h.  and 
wildlife,  v.-atershed,  and  range.  It  is  not  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  that  timber  man- 
agement funding  be  ini.reased  at  the  expense 
of  increased  funding  of  other  resource  ac- 
tlvitie?.  or  Independent  of  such  funding.  Un- 
less development  of  other  national  forest  re- 
sources keeps  pace  with  development  of  tim- 
ber resources,  an  imbalance  will  result.  The 


committee  expects  that  the  balance  which 
IS  es.sential  for  true  multiple-use  manage- 
ment of  the  national  forests  can  and  should 
be  achieved  through  the  same,  regular  appro- 
priations process  under  which  moneys  from 
the  high  timber  yield  fund  will  be  made 
available. 

S  rne  have  expressed  concern  that  H.R. 
12025  would  endanger  those  portions  of  the 
national  forests  suitable  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation. The  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act,  to  which  H.R.  12025  would  be  subject, 
provides  that  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  areas  of  wilderness  are  consistent 
with  its  purposes.  It  Is  the  understanding 
and  expectation  of  the  committee  that  H.R. 
12025  shall  not  interfere  with  existing  pro- 
cedures for  the  designation  of  wilderness  pre- 
scriijed  by  the  Wilderness  Act.  or  with  the 
pre.sent  practices  for  multiple-use  manage- 
ment of  the  national  forests  under  the  Mul- 
tiple Use-Sustained  Yield  Act. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  there  Is 
no  Intent  or  purpose  In  this  legislation  to  re- 
peal any  of  the  several  statutes  affecting  na- 
tional forest  resources  management.  This  in- 
cl'.ides  the  basic  act  of  1897.  as  well  as  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960. 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  and  the  National 
Scenic  Trails  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Acts  of  1968.  Indeed,  the  bill  is  intended  to 
sustain  all  of  these  laws  while  strengthening 
the  organic  Act  of  1897.  which  established  the 
nation  forests.  That  act   clearly  states  i 

No  national  forest  shall  be  establl,=;hed. 
except  to  Improve  and  protect  the  forest 
within  the  boundaries,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  favorable  conditions  of  water  flow. 
and  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  timber 
for  the  use  and  necessities  of  citisens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  Is  confident  that  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  H.R.  12025  is  needed  to 
meet  this  initial  requirement  with  no  danger 
of  erosion  or  threat  to  other  uses  of  our  na- 
tional forest  lands. 

USE    OF    THE    HIGH    TIMBER    YIELD    FUND 

H.R.  12025  originally  provided  that  moneys 
appropriated  from  the  high  timber  yield  fund 
would  basically  be  allocated  to  the  national 
forests  in  amounts  substantially  the  same  as 
the  contribution  each  national  forest  made 
to  the  fund.  The  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  H.R  12025  pointed  out  that 
much  of  the  development  work  on  the  na- 
tional forests  is  needed  in  national  forests 
that  are  producing  low  receipts  at  the  present 
time  and  that  the  allocation  pro%-isions  could 
result  In  inadequate  amounts  of  the  fund,  in 
relation  to  development  needs,  for  some  na- 
tional forests  now  returning  low  timber  re- 
ceipts.  Relative  reglon.il  needs   are  deinon- 


Notei  This  backlog  of  opportunities  does  not  contain  manage- 
ment work  required  by  current  harvest  activities. 

Sourcei  Forest  Service.  USOA,  May  1969. 

It  Is  also  quite  possible  that  allocation 
needs  of  individual  national  forests  may  shift 
over  the  years.  For  these  reasons  the  com- 
mittee amended  H.R.  12025  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  determine 
the  allocations  of  moneys  from  the  fund. 
The  committee  expects  that  in  the  use  of  this 
allocation  authority  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  place  emphasis  on  work  on  high- 
ly productive  sites  and  on  areas  where  inten- 
sive management  will  result  In  needed  in- 
creases in  national  forest  timber  harvests. 

Section  6  of  H.R.  12025  spells  out  a  number 
of  practices  for  which  the  high  timber  yield 
fund  could  be  used.  These  practices  include 
t.hose  which  are  both  necessary  and  desirable 
in  carrying  out  intensive  forest  practices. 
Their  utility  and  effects  have  been  proven 
by  experiences  of  the  Forest  Service  and  in- 
dustrial and  other  private  forest  managers. 
The  committee  deleted  road  construction 
from  this  list  of  practices  because  existing 
authorities  and  procedures  for  financing  na- 
tional forest  timber  development  roads  are 
adequate  to  meet  Intensive  forest  manage- 
ment needs.  However,  moneys  from  the  fund 
could  be  used  for  project  road  construction 
In  connection  with  particular  yield  Improve- 
ment projects. 

Testimony  ghen  the  committee  indicates 
that  investments  in  forestry  can  produce  re- 
turns of  9.2  percent  on  the  best  lands,  7.7 
percent  on  the  next  lowest  category,  and 
so  on.  down  to  4.8  percent.  Because  of  the 
underinvestment  in  the  national  forests,  n 
was  also  stated  that  each  $1  million  In  addi- 
tional forest  management  investment  would 
return  about  21  percent. 

Since  1961  a  forest  management  program 
similar  to  the  one  envisioned  by  this  bill 
has  been  In  operation  on  the  forest  lands 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  On 
the  lands  managed  by  the  Army  Income  has 
gone  up  from  about  $1.5  million  In  1961  to 
$4,6  million  in  1968.  In  total  the  military 
forestry  programs  have  produced  almost  $12 
million  In  net  income  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  self-funding  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  also  pro- 
duced equally  impressive  results  from  mere 
Inteiifified  forest  management. 

I.MPLEMENTATION 

A  basic  principle  of  the  National  Forest 
Timber  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
Is  that  when  funds  are  made  available  from 
the  high  timber  yield  fund  and  the  Fores: 
Service  begins  an  intensive  management 
program,  national  forest  timber  harvests  can 
be  promptly  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  expects  that  these  increases 
will  be  based  on  sound  sustained  yield  forest 
management  principles.  Accordingly.  H.R. 
12025  was  amended  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  -Agriculture  shall  revise  allowable  an- 
nual harvesting  rates  in  national  forests  to 
take  account  of  application  of  intensive 
management  practices  as  rapidly  as  possible 
after  such  measures  have  been  undertaken. 
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Appendix — Item  III 

[Second  annual  report  on  national 
housing  goals) 

BUILDINQ     MATERIALS 

The  studies  conducted  during  the  past 
year  conclude  that  the  Nation's  suppliers  o: 
building  materials  probably  can  meet  with- 
out dilliculty  most  of  the  demands  stem- 
ming from  an  expansion  of  housing  produc- 
tion in  line  with  the  10-year  goals.  In  most 
materials  supplying  Industries  there  is  either 
ample  unused  capacity  and -or  evidence  of 
sustained  growth  that  would  meet  increased 
demand  resulting  from  the  projected  levels 
of  housing  production.  One  major  prc^biem 
area  Is  apparent,  namely,  the  projected  in- 
crease In  the  need  for  lumber  ana  wood 
products.  Only  through  substantial  efforts 
to  Increase  the  supply  of  softwood  timber 
and  to  develop  adequate  lumber  substitutes 
will  the  threatened  "lumber  barrier"  be 
overcome.  Supplies  of  finished  materials  that 
depend  upon  copper  or  alloys  of  copper,  and 
of  some  fabricated  metals  products  may  also 
present  problems  at  times — though  not  so 
serious  as  to  become  major  Impediments  to 
expanded  housing  activity. 

Lumber 

The  problem  of  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood was  underscored  by  the  spectacular  rise 
of  lumber  and  plywood  prices  In  the  winter 
of  1968-69  when  housing  production  tempo- 
rarily expanded.  By  April  1969.  a  broad  index 
of  lumber  prices  was  up  to  a  level  more  than 
60  percent  above  the  1962-67  averase.  This 
spectacular  price  rise  partly  reflected  supply 
shortages  caused  by  unusually  severe  weather 
conditions  that  hindered  both  Icgelng  and 
shipping.  .Also,  freight  cars  were  not  avail- 
able In  adequate  numbers  to  transport  lum- 


ber, and  Imports  of  plywood  had  been  de- 
layed by  the  longshoreman's  strike.  The  price 
trend  was  finally  reversed  by  a  series  of  ef- 
fective actions  by  the  administration  to  re- 
lease additional  amounts  of  stumpage,  cut 
back  Governm.pnt  purchases  of  lumber  and 
plywood,  and  improve  the  availability  of 
freight  cars  for  shipping.  Meanwhile,  housing 
production  was  also  declining  sharply,  which 
contributed  to  tlie  reversal  in  the"  rise  of 
lumber  and  plywood  prices.  As  a  result,  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  of  1969.  lumber  prices 
were  down  21.6  percent  from  their  earlier 
peak.  The  ratio  of  lumber  prices  to  the  over- 
all wholesale  price  Index  remained,  hov.-ever. 
about  11  percent  above  Us  1962-67  average. 

ITils  volatility  of  softwood  lumber  and 
plywood  prices  made  Imperative  a  careful 
special  examination  of  the  Impact  on  these 
prices  that  was  likely  to  result  from  efforts 
to  achieve  the  housing  goals.  Tlic  analysis 
undertaken  considered  probable  demands  for 
softwood  lumber  and  plywood  stemming  both 
from  the  housing  industry  and  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  economy.  The  study  showed 
that  only  through  an  accelerated  manage- 
ment program  in  both  public  and  private 
forests  could  there  be  any  rea.^onable  ex- 
pectation of  adequate  supplies  of  such  lum- 
ber over  the  decade  to  meet  all  the  likely 
needs  of  reasonable  prices. 

Projections  of  lumber  supply  and  expected 
demand  Indicate  that  sufficient  softwood 
lumber  and  plywood  should  be  forthcoming 
approximately  at  current  price  levels  during 
fiscal  1970  and  1971.  Beginning  in  1972.  how- 
ever, supply  probably  will  nof  keep  up  with 
likely  demand  at  cvirrent  prices,  as  shown  in 
table  XV.  The  estimated  deficit  rises  from  1 
billion  to  8.5  billion  board  feet  a  year  by 
1976. 


TABLE  XV.-ESTIMATED  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  SOFTWOOD  LUf«BER  AND  PLYWOOD  i 

|ln  billions  of  board  feet| 


Demand ' 

Present  management 

Accelerated  ma 

nagement 

Surplus 

Surplus 

fiscal  year 

Total 

Housing 

Other 

Supply 

or  deficit 

Supply 

or  deficit 

A*erage  ol— 

1968  69 

50.0 
49.0 

15.5 
13.6 

34.5 

35.4 

50.0  . 
51.0 

1970    

-(-?.0 

52.4 

-^3  7 

1971 

60.3 

14.5 

35.8 

52.4 

+2.1 

54.8 

-f5.0 

1972    .. 

54.1 

17.6 

?6.5 

53.1 

-1.0 

56.6 

-t-3.2 

1973 

57.6 

20.6 

37.0 

53.7 

-3-9 

58.6 

+2.0 

1974 

60.9 

Z3.3 

37.6 

54.1 

-6.8 

59.9 

-^.2 

1975 

63.1 

24.8 

38.3 

54.7 

-111.4 

61.5 

-.2 

1976 

63.8 

24.7 

39.1 

55.3 

-f.5 

63.2 

-^I.O 

1977 

64.4 

24.4 

40.0 

55.9 

-E.5 

64.9 

-t-2. 

1978 

65.0 

?ii.  0 

41.0 

^*.5 

-8.5 

66.5 

-s 

'  Assumes  that  (irices  shdwn  ^re  113  percent  ol  the  196?  67  averate  wholesale  prices  for  all  lumber  and  plyv*ood  This  is  the 
level  reached  after  the  severe  pressi-res  on  lumber  prices  m  195?  69  had  abated. 

•This  tatile  is  based  on  a  moderately  different  composition  of  iie*  and  rehabilita'eri  unils  over  the  decade  than  shown  m  tho 
proiecled  producticn  schedule  for  the  national  housing  goal.l 


To  head  off  likely  pressure  on  lumber 
prices,  there  is  a  need  for  a  well-conceived 
program  of  accelerated  forest  management, 
which  would  permit  an  Increase  In  the  rate 
of  growth  of  timber  and  utilization  of  ma- 
ture timber,  while  preserving  the  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield  characteristics  of 
the  national  forests.  Steps  along  lines  pro- 
posed in  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  will  help 
solve  this  potential  lumber  shortage  while 
preserving  the  essential  natural  character  of 
our  forests.  There  must  be  a  comprehensive 
effort  at  timber  planning  and  harvesting;  re- 
forestation; construction  of  additional  ac- 
cess roads  for  Increased  lumber,  recreation, 
park  lands,  and  other  uses,  and  resource  pro- 
tection from  fire,  pests,  and  other  im- 
provements. A  research  program  to  increase 
softwood  saw-timber  growth  potential  and 
productivity  and  to  Improve  utilization  of 
forest  products  should  also  be  undertaken. 

If  a  program  of  accelerated  management 
Of  our  forests  Is  Initiated,  the  yield  of  lum- 
ber—particularly from  our  national  for- 
ests— can  be  Increased  while  preserving  the 


principle  of  sustained  yield  and  the  charac- 
ter of  these  forests  as  multiple-use  resources 
as  presently  required  by  law.  'Without  such 
a  program,  unless  •we   have  major  changes 
in  our  technology,  we  can  anticipate  rapidly 
rising  lumber  prices  coupled  with  a  short- 
age in  supply.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
even  with  an  accelerated  management  pro- 
gram, softwood  lumber  and  plywood  prices 
will  rise  somewhat  In  the  years'  ahead.  This 
will,  of  course,  encourage  the  development 
and  use  of  substitutes  for  softwood  lumber. 
Appendix — Item  IV 
Memop.andvm  for  Cabinet  Committee  ox 
Economic  Policy 
Subject;  Findings  and  Rec:immendjticns  of 
Task    Force    on    Softwood    Lum- 
ber and  Plywood. 

The  Task  Force  on  Softwood  Lumber  and 
Plywood  was  appointed  by  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  March  7.  1969,  in  respon.=e  to  the 
extremely  rapid  and  sustained  increase  In  the 
price  of  these  products  over  the  preceding  15 
months,  and  because  of  the  Committee's  con- 
cern about  the  Impact  of  these  price  Increases 


on  the  costs  of  housing  At  its  first  meeting 
on  March  8.  the  Task  Force  agreed  to  devote 
its  attention  not  only  to  the  immediate 
situation,  but  also  to  the  longer  range  prob- 
lems Involving  the  relation  between  the  sup- 
ply of  softwood  timber  and  the  Nation's 
growing  need  for  timber  products  for  housing 
and  other  essential  requirements. 

During  the  remainder  cf  March,  the  Task 
Force  focused  its  attention  on  the  immediate 
market  situation  and  recommended  a  series 
of  steps  to  alleviate  the  immediate  pressures. 
These  steps  were  detailed  in  a  memorandum 
to  the  President  on  March  17  and  were  ap- 
proved and  summarizi'd  in  a  White  House 
press  release  of  March  19  The  steps  included 
measures  by  the  ICC  to  relieve  the  boxcar 
-Shortage;  requests  to  Congress  by  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  the  Burca'j  of  Indian  Aflairs  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  F'V  1963  and  1970 
to  increase  the  amounts  of  timber  available 
for  .sale;  action  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  exercise  strict  control  over  procurement 
of  softwood  products;  and  an  Informal  ap- 
proach by  the  State  Department  to  the  Japa- 
nese to  restrict  imports. 

Following  these  actions,  the  prices  of  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood  turned  around 
sharply  and  are  currently  (May  1970)  at  Ie\els 
close  to  those  prev.iiling  at  the  beginning  of 
1968.  Although  the  price  declines  reflected  a 
number  of  changes  in  market  conditions.  In- 
cluding the  decline  In  housing  construction, 
actions  taken  by  the  Task  Force  clearly  played 
a  contributing  role. 

Since  April  1969.  the  Ta.'-k  Force  has  turned 
Its  atteinlcn  to  the  longer  range  problem,- 
with  the  major  objective  of  insuring  that  the 
supply  of  softwood  timber  and  its  products 
would  not  Impose  a  serious  constraint  on  the 
achievements  of  the-  Administration's  hous- 
ing goals.  The  Ta.'-k  Force  also  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  importance  of  avoiding  a 
repetition  of  the  ex'remely  sharp  swings  m 
prices  that  occurred  during  1968  ai.d  1969, 
and  which  had  a  seriou.^:  disruptive  effect 
upon  all  elements  of  the  Industry. 

In  developing  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, the  Ta-'k  Force  has  assumed  that 
achievement  of  the  established  housing  goals 
for  the  coming  decade  is  high  on  the  list  of 
national  priorities.  It  assumed  also  that  there 
will  be  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  number  of 
hou.'^lng  units  created  during  the  early  1970s 
reaching  a  peak  of  ever  3  million  units  In  1975 
and  leveling  off  thereafter.  At  the  s.ime  time. 
It  bore  In  mind  the  need  to  Insure  that  pro- 
grams to  Increase  the  nation's  supply  of 
timber  be  compatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  quality  of  the  nation's  environment. 

1.    FINDINGS 

A.  Basic  objectJies  of  forest  policy 
The  forest  lands  of  the  'United  States,  both 
public  and  private  are  one  of  our  most 
vaKiable  national  resources  It  Is  essential 
that  this  resource  be  sn  managed  as  to  m.ake 
its  maximum  contribution  to  all  aspects  of 
the  national  well-being.  Our  need  for  tim- 
ber— especially  softwoods — will  grow  rapidly 
In  the  yeiirs  immediately  ahead  to  -satisfy  the 
requirements  of  an  expanding  economy.  In- 
cluding the  satisfaction  of  our  hoti.<:!ng  goals. 
Our  Imjxirts  of  timber  products  exceed  and 
will  continue  to  exceed  our  exports  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin  It  ;s  equally  Important  that 
our  physical  needs  for  softwood  timber  be 
mot  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  otir  environment  for  this  and 
future  generations.  Ttie  Task  Force  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  Inherent  confltc* 
between  these  two  objectives;  thev  can  and 
must  be  fully  reconciled.  Such  reconciliation 
Is  the  basic  challenge  to  policy  and  manage- 
ment for  the  seventies  and  future  decades. 
B.  Softwood  tirnher  output 

1.  Inadequate  supplies  of  softwood  timber 
and  Its  products  may  act  as  a  constraint  on 
the  acii;c\.ment  of  the  nation's  housing  goals 
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and  will  increase  the  cost  of  meeting  those 
goals  unless  eflectlve  programs  are  developed 
to  expand  timber  availability.  Such  programs 
must  give  equal  weight  to  other  national 
objectives  of  forestry  policy,  including  sus- 
tained yield  and  multiple  use  criteria. 

2.  Of  the  sources  of  supply  directly  con- 
trollable by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
national  forests  offer  the  principal  possibility 
for  expansion.  Smaller  increments  to  supply 
are  available  in  forests  under  the  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

3.  The  national  forest  cut  can  be  expanded 
through  appropriate  Investment  in  more  In- 
tensive management.  An  increase  of  7  billion 
board  feef  (international  log  scale)  In  annual 
timber  harvest  is  believed  to  be  attainable 
by  1978  without  impairing  sustained  yield 
and  environmental  objectives  if  properly 
planned  and  financed.  On  the  other  hand, 
significantly  larger  Increases  in  harvest  dur- 
ing this  period  could  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the.se  latter  objectives. 

4.  Of  510  million  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land  in  the  United  States,  96  million  are  in 
the  national  forests  and  about  16  million  in 
other  Federal  ownership.  Increased  output 
from  non-Federal  lands  must  obviously  play 
a  major  part  in  matching  supply  to  demand 
In  the  years  ahead. 

C.  Substitute  materials 

1.  The  balance  between  the  supply  and 
demand  for  softwood  products  at  any  time 
will  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  prices 
of  those  products.  These  prices  will,  in  turn, 
affect  the  balance  by  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  use  of  substitutes,  by  stimulating  or 
retarding  the  cut  of  timber,  and  by  widen- 
ing or  narrowing  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports.  It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that 
pressure  on  prices  will  depend  heavily  on  the 
availability  of  satisfactory  substitutes  and 
the  freedom  to  utilize  substitutes  without 
unreasonable  institutional  and  legal  con- 
straints. 

2.  If  satisfactory  substitutes  are  not 
utilized  during  periods  when  there  are  sub- 
stantial gaps  between  softw^ood  supplies  and 
requirements,  prices  will  show  significant 
Increases.  Moreover,  Inadequate  supplies  of 
softwood  products  or  substitutes  may  act  as 
a  physical  constraint  on  the  number  of  hous- 
ing units  that  can  be  built,  with  a  resulting 
shortfall  in  meeting  the  housing  goals. 

D.  Tlie  supply-demand  outlook 

1.  The  Initial  Period.  Demand  for  softwood 
timber  will  build  up  rapidly  after  1971,  and 
supply-demand  pressures  are  likely  to  become 
Increasingly  acute  during  the  years  im- 
mediately following. 

(a)  Housing  construction  Is  likely  to  ex- 
pand significantly  when  monetary  conditions 
ease.  To  meet  the  housing  goals,  the  num- 
ber of  units  to  be  built  should  be  close  to 
peak  by  1974,  and  remain  fairly  level  there- 
after. 

(b)  Estimates  of  the  amount  of  softwood 
timber  products  utilized  in  the  construction 
of  any  given  volume  of  housing,  as  well  as 
for  all  other  uses,  will  depend  in  part  upon 
the  price  of  timt>er  products  relative  to  that 
of  other  commodities.  Supply  will  be  simi- 
larly affected.  The  following  forecasts  of  the 
supply-demand  balance  are  based  on  the  ini- 
tial assumption  that  the  price  of  softwood 
lumber,  relative  to  the  general  wholesale 
price  level,  would  be  approximately  that  pre- 
vailing during  July-August  1969,  after  It  had 
receded  sharply  from  its  March-April  peak. 

(c)  On  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  an- 
nual demand  for  softwood  timber,  consistent 
with  the  achievement  of  the  housing  goals, 
would  be  about  II  billion  board  feet  higher 
by  1974  than  it  was  in  1969.  Even  if  the  Forest 
Servlcp  is  authorized  to  move  ahead  promptly 
with  a  program  for  greater  Intensity  of  man- 
agement, with  due  regard  to  enrtrormiental 
objectives,  the  increase  In  the  timber  harvest 
from  National  Forests  for  1974  would  be  not 
much  over  2  billion  board  feet.  An  additional 


6  bUllon  board  feet  might  be  obtained  from 

private  holdings  and  larger  net  imports.  This 
would  still  leave  an  apparent  gap  of  about  3 
billion  board  feet,  or  more  than  5  percent  of 
Indicated  demand.  If  these  forecasts  are  cor- 
rect, the  gap  would  presumably  be  closed 
with  higher  prices,  accompanied  by  acceler- 
ated substitution,  and  possibly  a  shortfall 
in  the  number  of  units  built.  While  these 
estimates  cannot  be  precise,  it  is  evident  that 
the  balance  will  be  at  Isest  precarious. 

(d)  The  Impact  of  the  residual  gap  on 
prices  for  softwood  products  is  likely  to  be 
large  after  1973  unless  limitations  on  the 
availability  of  satisfactory  substitutes,  and 
institutional  and  legal  barriers  to  their  use, 
can  be  overcome. 

(e)  If  an  early  start  toward  greater  In- 
tensity of  management  is  not  made,  strong 
upward  pressure  on  the  prices  of  softwood 
lumber  and  plywood  relative  to  the  general 
price  level  is  to  be  expected  as  housing  con- 
struction revives,  intensilylng  as  the  housing 
program  gains  momentum.  A  prompt  start 
on  an  accelerated  forestry  progr.im  would 
appreciably  lessen,  but  probably  not  elimi- 
nate, this  pressure.  la  either  event.  If  hous- 
ing goals  are  to  be  met.  substitutes  for  sev- 
eral billion  board  feet  of  softwood  products 
would  have  to  be  u.sed. 

2.  The  Longer  Range.  After  1974,  further 
increases  in  total  timber  demands  are  likely, 
even  though  annual  housing  starts  should 
level  off  at  about  3  million  units.  At  the 
same  time,  if  prudent  steps  are  taken  to  In- 
crease timber  supply  from  all  sources,  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  availability  of  substitutes, 
the  supply-demand  gap  can  be  closed,  while 
fully  preserving  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

n.    RZCOMMEND.^TIONS 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  the  Task 
Force  submits  the  following  recommenda- 
tions for  consideration  by  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Policy.  Obviously,  the 
budgetary  implications  of  these  recommen- 
dations must  be  subject  to  the  usual  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  scrutiny  in  the  light  of  overall 
national  policies  and  priorities,  and  other 
constraints. 

1.  The  Forest  Service  should  be  encour- 
aged to  push  ahead  with  the  development 
and  implementation  of  progr.ims  to  Increase 
timber  yields  from  the  national  forests.  A 
goal  of  about  7  billion  board  foot  annual  In- 
crease in  timber  harvest  from  the  national 
forests  by  1978  is  believed  to  be  attainable 
and  consistent  with  other  objectives  of  for- 
est management.  With  an  Increase  of  this 
magnitude,  supply  and  demand  could  be  in 
approximate  balance  by  1978  at  relative  prices 
approximating  those  prevailing  in  July- 
August  1969  if:  (a)  the  cut  from  other  lands 
responds  as  anticipated,  (b)  imports  in- 
crease substantially  and  (c)  adequate  sub- 
stitutes are  available  at  reasonable  prices. 

2.  The  Forest  Service — as  well  as  the  agen- 
cies responsible  for  other  Federal  forest 
lands — should  develop  and  Implement  plans 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  timber  sales  to  fluctuations  In  de- 
mand, within  the  long-term  constraints  of 
sustained  yield.  This  should  Include  increas- 
ing the  pipeline  of  stumpage  available  for 
sale  and  cutting  In  any  year  on  areas  with 
adequate  roads,  as  well  as  moderate  adjust- 
ments in  the  level  of  annual  sales  In  response 
to  existing  and  foreseeable  market  condi- 
tions. If  present  housing  projections  are  to 
be  realized  at  reasonable  prices,  prompt  ac- 
tion in  this  direction  will  be  necessary.  This 
should  Include  the  willingness  to  adjust  an- 
nual sale  offerings  to  meet  emerging  situa- 
tions. Such  adjustments  may  be  upward  or 
downward,  but  should  be  compensated  as 
promptly  as  feasible  so  that  the  aggregate  cut 
over  a  period  of  years  remains  In  line  with 
sustained  yield  objectives. 

3.  Steadily  Increased  supplies  from  State 
and  private  lands — especially  the  latter — will 
become  progressively  more  important  in  the 
years  ahead.   Steps   to  elicit  such   Increases 


are  essential.  The  Forest  Service  proposals 
for  Increased  production,  and  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  private 
owners  through  cooperative  forestry  pro- 
grams  and  for  research,  could  contribute  to 
this  objective,  and  deserve  careful  consider- 
ation. 

4.  Substantially  larger  net  Imports  will 
also  be  needed  to  meet  growing  demand.  A 
considerable  Increase  In  Imports,  especially 
from  British  Columbia,  Is  anticipated,  but 
there  is  some  possibility  of  an  oifsettlng 
growth  in  exports.  Authority  to  contain  such 
a  growth,  should  it  develop.  Is  available,  in- 
cluding that  provided  In  the  Morse  Amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  1971.  The  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  State,  Agriculture, 
and  Interior  should  continue  to  monitor  the 
trend  of  both  Imports  and  exports,  in  readi- 
ness to  take  such  action  as  may  be  needed 
and  appropriate. 

5.  The  Task  Force  believes  independent 
analysis  is  needed  to  review  these  programs 
and  to  evaluate  the  probable  benefits  against 
the  substantial  budgetary  costs  Involved. 
Such  analysis  Is  necessary  also  to  review  in 
depth  the  relation  between  timber  manage- 
ment policies  and  environmental  goals.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Task  Force  reconunenda 
that  a  panel  of  outside  experts  be  Invited  to 
study  these  problems  and  their  possible  solu- 
tions objectively  and  carefully,  and  to  sub- 
mit an  independent  assessment  of  the  prob- 
able consequences,  costs,  and  benefits  of 
alternative  solutions.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Task  Force,  such  a  panel  should  be  headed 
by  an  outstanding  public  figure  and  should 
Include  as  members  persons  of  recognized 
ability  and  broad  experience,  with  no  ties  or 
commitments  that  might  prejudice  objec- 
tive judgment.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem,  such  a  panel  should  be  requested 
to  submit  reports  on  specific  problems  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  developed  and  to 
present  its  final  report  not  later  than  No- 
vember 30,  1970.  In  the  meantime.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions should  begin  without  delay,  subject 
to  subsequent  revision  as  may  be  required. 

6.  While  expansion  of  timber  supply— with 
due  regard  to  other  values.  Including  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  Improvement^-is 
a  prime  requisite,  rapid  progress  toward 
economizing  on  timber  use  through  improved 
wood  products  utilization,  more  flexible  de- 
sign standards,  and  development  of  satisfac- 
tory and  economical  substitutes  is  clearly 
essential.  HUD  is  moving  on  design  stand- 
ards and  sulsstltutes  and  has  indicated  Its 
willingness  and  desire  to  press  ahead.  It  is 
recommended  that  HUD  he  encouraged  to 
proceed  along  these  lines  and  that  the  nec- 
essary resources  be  provided,  including  such 
assistance  from  other  agencies  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

7.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
also  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  further  plans  looking  toward 
longer-range  timber  production  and  conser- 
vation programs.  Such  plans  could  include 
the  coupling  of  an  agricultural  land  resource 
adjustment  program  with  tree  planting. 

8.  These  recommendations  represent  only 
a  beginning  toward  the  resolutions  of  the 
problems  ahead.  Continued  top-level  Inter- 
agency review  of  progress  and  developmenta 
will  be  needed  for  some  time.  It  Is  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  the  Task  Force  and 
its  working  party  remain  available  for  fur- 
ther consultation  as  required. 

Signed: 

Robert  P.  Mato, 
Chairman.  Ta.<:k  Force  on  Softwood  Lum- 
ber and  Plywood. 

Appendix — Item  V 
Stati:ment  by  the  Presment 
I  have  received  from  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Policy  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Task  Force  on  Softwood 
Lumber  and  Plywood.  The  Task  Force  report* 
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that  a  substantial  Increase  m  the  supply  of 
softwood  timber  products  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  nation's  growing  requirements,  es- 
pecially in  order  to  attain  our  goal  of  pro- 
viding adequate  housing  for  all  our  people  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  It  stresses  also  that 
this  increase  in  supply  can  and  must  be 
achieved  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  I  fully  endorse  these 
findings. 

The  Task  Force  report  includes  a  number 
of  specific  recommendations  designed  to  meet 
these  objectives.  While  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations require  further  intensive  study 
and  continuous  reassessment  in  the  light  of 
changing  conditions,  I  am  directing  that  the 
following  initial  steps  be  taken  promptly. 

1.  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior should  formulate  plans  to  improve  the 
level  and  quality  of  management  of  forest 
lands  under  their  jurisdiction  In  order  to 
permit  increased  harvest  of  softwood  timber 
consistent  with  sustained  yield,  environmen- 
tal quality  and  multiple  use  objectives.  As 
recommended  by  the  Task  Force,  such  plans 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  increased  re- 
quirements for  timber  to  meet  our  housing 
goals.  They  should  be  developed  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  with  the  aim  of  not  only  protecting 
but  also  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment in  our  forest  lands.  Any  addi- 
tional funding  required  for  the  execution  of 
these  plans  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  relation  to  overall  national 
priorities. 

2.  In  determining  the  level  of  timber  to  be 
offered  for  sale  In  any  given  year,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  should 
provide  reasonable  flexibility  to  take  account 
of  anticipated  swings  in  demand.  Such  ad- 
justments may  be  upward  or  downward,  and 
sliould  be  compensated  as  promptly  as  feasi- 
ble to  keep  within  the  constraints  of  long- 
term  sustained  yield  objectives. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
press  ahead  with  the  development  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  the  production 
and  harvesting  of  timber  on  State  and  pri- 
vate lands,  consistent  with  maintaining  en- 
viromnental  quality. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  In  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
should  continue  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  standards  looking  toward  Im- 
proved and  more  economical  wood  products 
utilization,  including  encouragement  of  the 
development  and  utilization  of  substitute 
materials. 

The  Task  Force  has  recommended  that  a 
panel  of  outstanding  citizens  be  invited  to 
study  the  entire  range  of  problems  Involved 
la  ensuring  that  the  achievement  of  oiu: 
housing  goals  Is  not  constrained  by  an  In- 
adequate supply  of  softwood  lumber  and 
plywood,  while  fully  protecting  and  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  our  environment,  I  concur 
In  the  need  for  such  a  panel,  and  hereby 
direct  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to 
select  Its  members,  who  should  be  persons 
of  outstanding  ability  and  broad  experience, 
with  no  ties  or  commitments  that  might 
prejudice  objective  Judgment. 

I  am  releasing  the  full  report  of  the  Task 
Force  at  this  time,  so  that  the  public  may  be 
rally  informed  of  the  issues  involved  In  this 
Important  problem. 


Timber  Resources 
(A  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, June,  1970) 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  dominant 
position  in  the  Nation's  timber  economy. 
Just  before  and  after  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century,  vast  areas  of  tlmberland  were 
reserved  from  disposal  under  the  public  land 
laws  for  the  express  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
tnat  the  country  would  have  a  continuous 


supply  of  timber  to  meet  Its  future  needs. 
These  reserves  were  later  supplemented  by 
additional  tlmberlands  acquired  primarily 
in  the  eastern  states 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  Government  now 
ow^ns  some  20  percent  of  all  of  the  country's 
commercial  forest  land,  nearly  40  percent  of 
its  supply  of  merchantable  timber  and  over  60 
percent  of  its  softwood  sawtimber.  The  de- 
gree of  potential  Federal  ccmtrol  over  the 
supply  of  timber  is  greater  than  over  that 
of  any  other  commodity  presentlv  produced 
from  public  lands. 

In  part  because  of  the  success  of  manage- 
ment programs  on  privately  owned  timber- 
lands,  in  part  because  of  the  conservative 
manner  in  which  Federal  timber  has  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  economy  In  the  past, 
and  in  part  because  of  continuing  changes 
in  the  wood  needs  of  the  country,  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  meet  its  long-range  future 
wood  needs  is  promising,  as  long  as  the  tim- 
ber grown  on  both  public  and  private  lands 
is  made  available  for  harvesting.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  judgments  often  made  as 
recently  as  the  1930's  and  1940's. 

At  the  present  time,  the  wood  needs  of 
the  United  States  are  Increasing  rapidly. 
Also,  exports  of  logs,  particularlv  to  Japan, 
increased  dramatically  during  "the  :960's. 
Forest  lands,  both  public  and  private,  are 
being  withdrawn  from  timber  harvesting 
and  set  aside  for  other  purposes.  Although 
private  tlmberlands  met  the  major  burden 
of  our  wood  requirements  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  the  pressure  is  now  on 
public  lands  to  supply  much  of  the  country's 
wood  needs  in  the  near  future.  Despite  this 
tremendous  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  statutes  applicable  to  most 
of  the  Federal  forest  lands  provide  at  best 
Inadequate  policy  guidelines  directing  how 
these  public  lands  are  to  be  managed  or  tim- 
ber made  av.ulable  to  meet  our  needs. 

Regardless  of  ths  reasons  why  the  Federal 
Government  became,  by  far,  the  coimtry's 
leading  owner  and  maniger  of  forest  lands 
and  timber.  ,ind  regardless  of  the  relevancy 
of  these  reasons  to  today's  conditions,  the 
facts  are: 

Federally  owned  timber  Is  vital  to  the  wood 
economy  of  the  coun:ry: 

Federally  owned  timber  Is  vital  to  the 
economies  of  many  communities; 

Federal  policies  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
this  timber  can  result  in  the  life  or  death  of 
firms  that  use  It: 

The  Federal  Government's  dominance  as  a 
supplier  of  timber  will  continue  In  the  future. 
Although  this  chapter  sets  forth  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  concerning  tim- 
ber as  a  commodity  of  the  public  lands, 
the  recommendations  were  arrived  at,  as  were 
all  our  recommendations,  only  after  giving 
full  consideration  to  all  other  uses  that  can 
and  must  be  made  of  the  forests.  This  is 
emphasized  because  we  recognize  that  the 
potential  for  conflicts  among  competing  uses 
Is  particularly  high  on  public  forest  lands. 
While  wood  harvesting,  watershed  protec- 
tion, and  grazing  were  always  primary  pur- 
poses of  forests  on  public  lands,  recreation 
use,  including  wilderness  areas,  has  assumed 
a  growing  Importance  In  recent  years.  The 
availability  of  a  continuing  timber  supply 
depends  In  part  on  the  extent  to  which  public 
forest  lands  are  allocated  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  other  uses.  Despite  this  and  the 
fact  that,  of  all  the  various  classes  of  public 
lands,  forest  lands  generally  are  capable  of 
producing  the  most  combinations  of  com- 
modities and.  In  many  cases,  the  highest 
values,  there  are  no  statutory  guidelines  to 
Indicate  how  the  vartous  uses  are  to  be  bal- 
anced. 

The  diversity  and  Intensity  of  use  dictates 
that  great  care  be  taken  on  forest  lands  to 
assure  that  environmental  values  are  not  lost 
through  poor  forestry  practices.  This  Is  es- 
pecially Important  on  those  forest  lands  that 
are  managed  primarily  for  the  production 


of  timber.  The  harvesting  of  timber,  of  course, 
can,  when  not  exercised  with  care,  have  very 
substantial  effects  on  the  scenic  and  water- 
shed values  of  forest  land  as  well  as  on  sur- 
rounding lands  and  downstream  water  flows. 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  have  its 
tlmberlands  used  so  as  to  degrade  the  sur- 
rounding environment. 

We  also  believe  it  is  important  to  note  the 
possible  effects  of  tome  management  prac- 
tices on  the  lands  ai:d  forests  themselves. 
Timber  management  on  public  lands  has 
progressed  over  the  past  few  decades  from 
primarily  fire  protection  to  the  point  where 
a  variety  of  techniques.  Including  controlled 
fires,  pesticides,  herbicides,  fertilizers,  and 
mechanical  equipment,  is  used.  These  tech- 
niques and  the  practice  of  planting  large 
are.is  to  a  single  species  can  have  harmful 
environmental  consequences  over  large  areas 
of  land.  The  use  of  these  practices  should  not 
be  stopped  entirely,  but,  as  discussed  gen- 
erally In  the  chapter  on  Public  Land  Policy 
and  the  Environment,  we  favor  continued 
surveillance  and  monitoring  of  such  pro- 
grams. These  must  be  supported  by  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  research  to  ascertain  all 
the  facts  about  presently  used  practices  and 
to  develop  new  and  Improved  practices  that 
will  reduce  environmental  hazards. 

In  accord  with  our  general  recommenda- 
tions that  artificial  distinctions  between 
classes  of  land  be  eliminated,  we  believe  that 
policies  guiding  timber  production  and  use 
should  generally  be  the  same  for  all  public 
lands.  We  see  no  reasons,  other  than  those 
dictated  by  varying  regional  conditions,  why 
the  best  available  practices  should  not  be 
adopted  by  all  agencies. 

There  are  significant  differences  now  in 
some  timber  policies,  in  the  same  geographic 
area,  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  For  example,  the 
Forest  Service  sells  timber  on  a  royalty  basis, 
while  BLM  sells  timber  on  a  lump  surn  basis, 
and  the  methods  for  measuring  timber  vol- 
umes as  a  basis  for  payment  are  different. 
Methods  of  financing  timber  management 
programs  and  timber  access  road  construc- 
tion differ  between  the  two  bureaus.  The 
other  agencies  managing  public  lands  also 
differ  somewhat.  We  find  that  these  differ- 
ences are  confusing  to  the  public  and  should 
not  be  retained. 

Dominant  Use  Timber  Production  Units. — 
Recommendation  28:  There  should  be  a  stat- 
utory requirement  that  those  public  lands 
that  are  highly  productive  for  timber  be 
classified  for  commercial  timber  production 
as  the  dominant  use,  consistent  with  the 
Commission's  concept  of  how  multiple  use 
should  be  applied  in  practice. 

We  have  previously  recommended  the  con- 
cept of  dominant  use  classification  as  a 
means  of  Implementing  land  use  planning 
on  public  lands  not  designated  bv  statute 
for  primary  use.'  This  concept  flnds  ready 
application  In  the  case  of  planning  for  tim- 
ber production  on  public  lands. 

Legislation  creating  national  parks  and 
wilderness  areas,  and  administrative  deter- 
minations without  legislative  sanction  plac- 
ing public  forest  lands  in  noncutting  zones, 
and  restricting  the  cut  on  other  areas,  have 
reduced  the  area  of  public  land— and  the 
value  of  timber  available  from  it — that  is 
necessary  to  support  the  timber  industry. 
In  some  cases,  despite  the  absence  of  guid- 
ance from  Congress,  which  under  the  Con- 
stitution has  the  authority  to  make  such 
rules,  timber  stands  in  which  substantial 
sums  of  public  money  have  been  invested  are 
set  aside  for  other  use  before  the  timber  can 
be  harvested  and  the  public  can  reap  the 
benefits  of  Its  Investment. 

The  amount  of  forested  public  land  re- 
served from  harvesting  or  placed  under  spe- 
cial cutting  limitations  more  than  doubled 
between  1957  and  1967.'  Although  data  are 
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not  available  to  show  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tinuing pressure  on  private  forests,  land  is 
being  cleared  for  many  uses  such  as  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  highway  construc- 
tion. Also  significant  Is  the  fact  that  much 
private  forest  land  is  made  unavailable  for 
limber  harvesting  because  of  the  Uicreasing 
ownership  of  forest  lands  by  people  inter- 
ested primarily  In  recreation  values. 

Lack  of  assurance  that  public  land  timber- 
will  be  available  for  harvesting  In  the  future 
re.=.ults  in: 

Lack  of  security  for  investment  planning 
by  timber  industry  firms  using  public  land 
timber,  and  a  concomitant  unwlllingne.ss  to 
modernize  their  plants  and  equipment: 

Short-range  planning  by  communities 
who.se  economies  are  dependent  on  timber 
harve'ited  from  the  public  lands; 

Unwllliiigness  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  recommend  needed  level:s  of 
inve.s'ments  in  timber  management; 

Cc-ncern  over  the  country's  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  increasing  levels  of  con.sump- 
tlon  of  wood  products  without  a  substantial 
increase  in  timber  prices: 

Resistance  to  all  proposals,  however  meri- 
torious, to  withdraw  public  land  from  timber 
harvesting. 

The  fact  is  that  the  purposes  of  the  1897 
Organic  Act  of  the  Fore.5t  Service,  whose 
mrijor  aim  was  to  assure  future  timber  sup- 
plies, have  been  obscured  by  changing  condi- 
tions and  needs.  Yet,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  require  timber  and  wood  produces 
In  increasing  qu.intities.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  the.-e  and  other  requirements  can 
best  be  met  by  the  identification  of  highly 
productive  areas  ot  public  forest  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  their  classifica- 
tion for  comm^cial  timber  production  as  the 
dominant  use."nd  their  Inclusion  in  separate 
timber  management  systems.  To  managr 
tlicfe  systems  sepa'atcl;/  from  other  public 
lands,  there  should  be  created  a  Federal 
timber  corporation  or  division  uithin  the 
Forest  Serace  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mati- 
agemcnt.' 

In  harmony  with  our  belief  that  effective 
multiple  u.se  planning  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  cla.ssifylng  lands  for  their  highest 
and  best  uses,  lands  classified  for  inclu'^ion 
in  this  system  would  be  those  that  are  ca- 
pable of  efficient,  high  quality  timber  produc- 
t:on,  and  are  not  uniquely  valuable  for  other 
u<es.  By  no  means  would  all  of  the  public 
lands  currently  defined  by  the  Forest  Service 
a.5  "comniorcal  forest  lands'  be  included  in 
the  system.  The  Forest  Service  definition,  for 
example,  requires,  among  other  things,  that 
such  land^  be  capable  of  producing  at  least  25 
cubic  feet  of  limber  per  acre  per  year  This 
•v.andard  excludes  only  those  forest  lands  of 
The  very  poorest  quality.  Much  of  the  land 
defined  as  commercial  is  at  higher  elevation.^ 
m  the  West  or  on  ridges  or  c-wamps  of  low 
productivity  in  the  East.  The  Commission 
does  not  intend  that  these  lower  quality 
tiniberlands  be  included  iu  timber  production 
units. 

Most  of  the  forest  lands  to  be  Included  in 
such  units  are  In  Alaska,  California,  Idaho, 
western  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
the  southeni  states.  These  lands  are  highly 
productive;  for  example,  about  70  percent 
of  the  national  forest  lands  In  the  Douglas- 
fir  region  of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  more  than  85  cubic  feet 
per  acre  per  year.  These  areas  are  already 
the  ones  where  the  greatest  wood  processing 
c  ipacity  is  located.  However,  there  arc  other 
areas  of  public  lands  that  should  be  con- 
sidered for  Inclusion  In  such  units.  The  de- 
cision   should   rest   on   the   merits   of   each 


Criteria  for  estabUshing  timber  production 
as  a  dominant  use  on  public  forest  lands 
ni'i-t   involve  consideration  of  other  exist- 
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Ing  or  potential  uses.  Those  lands  having  a 
unique  potential  for  other  uses  should  not 
be  included  In  timber  production  units. 
Critical  watersheds,  for  example,  where  cut- 
ting may  be  prohibited  or  sharply  limited, 
should  not  be  Included.  Similarly,  impor- 
tant, or  potentially  Important,  Intensive  rec- 
reation use  sites  close  to  urban  areas  should 
not  be  included.  On  the  other  hand,  water- 
shed, recreation,  or  other  uses  would  not  be 
precluded  on  lands  In  the  system. 

Timber  production  should  be  the  domi- 
nant use,  but  secondary  uses  should  be  per- 
mitted u-herever  they  are  compatible  luith 
the  dominant  use.  Generally  these  areas 
would  be  available  for  recreation  use  ex- 
cept during  the  period  when  timber  Is  being 
harvested  and  the  time  thereafter  required 
to  permit  new  growth  to  get  started.  It  may 
also  be  necessary  to  impose  greater  restric- 
tions than  now  exist  on  grazing  during  pe- 
riods when  timber  stands  are  being  regen- 
erated. 

The  actual  limitations  placed  on  other  uses 
would  not  be  as  severe  as  they  might  appear 
at  first  glance.  The  best  sites  for  timber 
growing  are  mostly  at  lower  or  middle  eleva- 
tions m  the  West  and  In  the  southern 
states.  In  the  West,  outdoor  recreation  use 
tends  to  occur  at  the  higher  elevations  where 
the  scenery  is  more  spectacular,  where  there 
is  snow  for  winter  sports,  and  where  the 
ground  cover  Is  more  open  and  suitable  for 
hiking  and  other  summer  sports.  The  con- 
flicts resulting  from  outdoor  recreation  on 
the  better  national  forest  timber  production 
areas  in  the  South  occur  less  frequently  than 
in  other  regions. 

The  total  area  that  would  be  Included 
in  timber  production  units  would  probably 
be  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  forest  land 
now  in  Federal  ownership,  and  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  national 
forests.  Although  tlie  area  of  forest  land  that 
would  be  so  designated  does  not  make  up  a 
majority  of  all  federally  owned  forest  lands, 
this  liighly  productive  part  the  total  Is 
vital  as  a  source  of  timber.  This  is  the  land 
that  will  react  most  readily  to  Investments 
in  timber  management  and  will  be  the  key 
source  of  public  timber  for  Industrial  uses 
in  the  future. 

Financing. — Recommendation  29:  Federal 
programs  on  timber  production  units  should 
be  financed  by  appropriations  from  a  re\olv- 
ing  fund  made  up  of  receipts  from  timber 
sales  on  these  units.  Financing  for  develop- 
ment and  use  of  public  forest  lands,  other 
than  those  classified  for  timber  production 
a.s  the  dominant  use,  would  be  by  appropria- 
tion of  funds  unrelated  to  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  timber. 

On  tlie  more  productive  public  forest  lands, 
receipts  from  timber  sales  generally  exceed 
the  costs  of  financing  not  only  the  adminis- 
tration of  timber  sales,  but  tlie  overall  level 
of  Investments  in  timber  management.  This 
is  not  true  of  much  of  the  lower  quality 
forest  lands. 

A  revolving-fund  method  of  financing 
these  timber  production  uints  would  provide 
the  land  management  agencies  with  a  rea- 
sonably assured  source  of  funds  tu  permit 
long-term  investment  and  management  pro- 
grams; it  would  a.ssure  the  industry  of  a 
fairly  certain  continuity  of  supply;  and  It 
would  provide  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  country  with  a  means  of  measuring  the 
success  of  this  economic  program  in  eco- 
nomic terms. 

Such  a  fund,  as  envisioned  bv  the  Com- 
nussion,  would  not  bypass  the  congressional 
appropriation  process.  We  propose  that  no 
money  would  be  available  to  the  agencies 
unless  appropriated,  even  though  the'money 
came  from  the  production  fund.  Ftimls  for 
timber  production  on  other  forested  public 
lands  should  be  provided  by  direct  appropria- 
tion from  the  Treasury  as  justified. 

Back-door  financing,  i.e..  payments  that 
do  not  go  through  the  appropriation  process, 


managed 


of  timber  production  programs  should  he 
ended,  whether  in  the  form  of  purchaser, 
built  access  roads,  reforestation  payments 
under  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Act,'  or  any 
other  form  of  indirect  appropriation.  When 
timber  is  sold  from  public  lands,  its  full 
value  should  be  collected  by  the  United 
Slates  and  deposited  exther  in  the  Umber 
production  fund  or  the   Treasury. 

The  Federal  timber  corporation  or  division 
we  recommend  be  established  within  the 
administering  agency  would  be  charged  with 
overseeing  the  management  of  the'  timber 
dominant  areas  and  for  maintaining  records 
of  both  expenditures  and  receipts. 'Keeping 
records  in  a  manner  that  will  permit  com- 
parLscns  of  expenditures  with  receipts  will 
be  a  key  to  the  success  of  this  approach 

Use  of  Economic  Considerations,— Recom- 
mendation 30;  Dominant  timber  production 
units  should  be  managed  primarllv  on  the 
basis  of  economic  factors  so  as  to  livtximize 
net  return,-,  to  the  Feder..l  Treasury,  Sue.*! 
factors  should  also  play  an  Important  'out 
not  primary  role  In  timber  management  on 
other  public  lands. 

Timber  Is  an  economic  good  that  is  typi- 
cally grown  and  harvested  on  private,  as  well 
as  public,  lands.  The  market  for  timber  Is 
well  established.  Just  as  it  is  for  most  other 
goods  and  services  used  by  the  American 
public.  This  system  generalfy  works  well  by 
producing  the  desired  goods  and  services  In 
an  efficient  manner  and  allocating  them  to 
those  who  need  or  desire  particular  products. 
We  find  no  compelling  reason  to  treat  public 
land  timber  differently  from  the  wav  it  would 
be  treated  by  the  owners  of  well 
private  forest  lands. 

It  appears  to  the  Commiscion  that  timber 
management  and  investment  progra.i-.s  will 
be  most  effective  if  the  market  for  timber  is 
generally  accepted  as  a  guide  for  Federal  ac- 
tions. On  dominant  timber  production  areas, 
this  will  me.in  that  the  primary  directive  to 
the  public  land  management  .-^igencies  should 
be  to  maximize  the  net  dollar  return  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  the  long  run.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  other  consicier.i- 
tions  of  these  lands  are  not  important  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  use  of  economic  guide- 
lines will  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  the  land 
and  its  capacity  to  prcdiice  other  values 
Timber  production  is  consistent  in  many 
cases  with  the  production  of  other  values 
and  long-term  timber  production  requires 
the  maintenance  of  the  basic  producti.ity 
of  the  land. 

Although  the  position  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  the  Nation's  major  owner  of 
timber  and  limberlands  lea-.c^.  it  open  :o  t!;e 
charge  that  it  controls  timber  markets 
through  the  exercise  of  monopoly  power,  no 
evidence  was  found  to  indicate  that  this  is 
actually  occurring.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
reassuring  to  the  users  of  public  timber  to 
have  it  well  understood,  and  stated  In  law. 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  to  ex- 
tract monopoly  profits  or  to  use  its  position 
to  control  timber  markets.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  with  respect  to  timber  sales 
to  firms  dependent  on  the  public  lands  for 
their  supply  of  timber. 

We  have  found  tliat  failure  to  make  needed 
economic  investments  in  Federal  timberlands 
has  resulted  in  failure  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies to  meet  their  share  of  the  Nation's  wood 
requirements  today,  even  though  protection 
of  other  values  was  not  Involved.  Of  partic- 
ular note  is  timber  access  road  construction, 
wliich  ha.s  lagged  behind  needs  in  past  years. 
As  a  result,  considerable  areas  of  timber  that 
could  be  harvested  are  inaccessible,  and  sal- 
vage and  protection  programs  have  been 
hampered. 

Our  recommended  approach  to  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  In  timber  production  progr.^ms, 
utilizing  sound  conservation  practices,  will 
result  in  higher  receipts  from  timber  sales 
over  the  long  run.  and  in  greater  expendi- 
tures per  acre  than  at  present  for  the  are:is 
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involved,  without  depleting  this  natural  re- 
source Average  annual  timber  production 
on  these  areas  will  be  Increased  substantially 
by  directing  the  land  management  agencies 
to  maximize  the  net  return  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  Commission  notes  that  there 
are  many  opportunities  on  national  forest 
lands  for  Investments  that  would  more  than 
pay  for  themselves, 

iconomic  Factors. — Recommendation  31: 
major  timber  management  decisions,  includ- 
ing allowable-cut  determinations,  should  in- 
clude specific  consideration  of  economic 
factors. 

Although  timber  is  an  economic  good,  and 
tiiere  are  data  on  the  costs  and  returns  to 
timber  management,  the  Commission  found 
:,.>iat  ti-.e  public  land  agencies  do  not  gener- 
ally make  specific  economic  analyses  as  a 
basis  for  their  management  decisions.  Allow- 
able-cut determinations,  which  provide  a 
basis  for  determining  most  of  the  timber  pro- 
grams, are  particularly  confusing  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  economic  factors.  Those 
tiiat  are  used  are  commonly  hidden  behind 
cumbersome  defimtions  and  are  combined 
with  other  assumptions  in  complicated  for- 
mulae so  that  their  actual  use  and  effects  are 
completely  obscured.'^ 

The  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act 
;if  1960 "  confirmed  the  policy  long  enforced 
by  the  Forest  Service  that  tliiiber  harvesting 
i.tiould  be  accomplished  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis.  This  has  been  interpreted  by  the  liian- 
agement  agency  to  require  establishing  an- 
nual allowable  cuts  that  do  not  vary  widely 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  Biological  factor's 
predomin.ite  in  the  methods  used  to  deter- 
mine allowable  cuts.  The  species  mix.  growth 
rate  and  age  classes  of  the  existing  timber 
stands  all  enter  into  the  resulting  "calcula- 
tions. 

The  public  lands  have  large  volumes  of 
o'.ermature  timber,  in  part  because  of  the 
cnservative  cutting  policies  that  have  lieen 
fallowed  and  in  part  because  these  forest 
linds  were  more  inaccessible  than  the  pri- 
'.ate  lands  that  were  the  base  for  logging  in 
past  years.  Consequently,  mortalitv  rates  are 
•high  and  net  annual  timber  growth  Is  less 
than  in  managed  forests  with  a  lower  average 
age  For  example,  the  annual  growth  rate  in 
western  national  forests  is  somewhat  less 
man  one-half  of  1  percent,  while  managed 
lireits  can  be  expected  to  grow  at  several 


a-iies  this  rate.  To  convert  an  over-mature 
•orest  with  large  volume  of  timber  to  a  bal- 
anced managed  forest  requires  liquidating 
^e  o.d  gromh  timber  over  a  period  of  time 
The  public  land  agencies  have  generally 
c.iosen  to  do  this  over  a  fairly  long  period  of 
t.nie  so  that  the  volume  of  timber  harvested 
-rom  one  period  to  the  next  does  not  varv 
considerably.  On  the  other  hand,  commercial 
^orest  operators  have  usually  cut  old  growth 
-aster  so  that  the  goal  of  a  balanced  man- 
aged forest  capable  of  rapid  growth  is  reached 
^oner.  Such  a  policy  Includes  a  larger  allow- 
ao.e  cut  m  the  earlier  stages  and  a  reduction 
•^  a.lowable  cut  later  on  as  the  age  classes 
Become  oalanced  and  the  annual  net  growth 
ra.e  becomes  stabilized.  To  an  extent  In- 
■estments  in  reforestation  and  thinning  can 
tMd  to  offset  this  reduction,  although  the 
"en*  of  their  effect  depends  on  the  length 

K,„    ^'f  ^""^  converting  old  growth  to  a 
i-ianaged  forest. 

_  In  Federal  forests  the  rotation  age  1  e  the 
■laie  to  grow  timber  from  seed  until  harv-est 
r-a.  been  traditionally  determined  by  the  log 
^  siiitable  for  manufacture  into  lumber 
tV.,  f  "^  ®'^^  ^""^  f^ot  required  to  meet  the 
iue.eas.ng  demands  for  pulpwood  and  kin- 
a;M  products,  for  which  shorter  rotation  pe- 
•;pas  arid  younger  trees  are  more  suitable, 
uct,  cK  'i'^"  '"  ^^^  demand  for  wood  prod- 
def^r,^  ^"''^  ^^  reflected  in  allowable  cut 
determinations. 

^^^  ^^^e  also  noted  that  the  demand  for 
'fxxl    products    tends     to     fluctuate     with 
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changes  in  the  economic  cycle,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  construction  credit.  Since  the 
existing  allowable  cut  policies  are  designed  to 
lead  to  approximately  equal  timber  sale  of- 
ferings each  year,  fluctuations  in  the  demand 
for  timber  are  not  taken  into  account  in  any 
important  sense.  The  restriction  on  sales 
offerings  in  any  one  year  or  period  tends 
toward  greater  fluctuations  In  the  cut  of 
non-Federal  timber  and  greater  fluctuations 
in  prices  of  all  timber  than  would  be  the 
case  if  Federal  policies  were  more  flexible. 
Sales  Procedures, — Recommendation  32: 
Timber  sales  procedures  should. be  simplified 
wherever  possible. 

At  present,  timber  from  the  public  lands 
IS  generally  sold  at  market  value,  and  the 
market  itself  usually  determines  the  price 
through  competitive  processes.  However,  the 
Commission  found  that  the  process  of  sell- 
ing timber  is  confusing  in  its  complexity  and 
ambiguity. 

Much  of  the  confu.sion  arises  because  of 
statutory  requirements  that  timber  be  sold 
at  not  le.ss  than  its  appraised  value.  The  Com- 
mi.^^sion  believes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  receive  the  same  price  for  its 
timber  as  would  be  recehed  bv  a  private 
landowner.  Therefore,  the  competitive  mar- 
ket should  serve  as  the  guide  for  the  price 
that  is  received  by  the  Federal  Governmen- 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  many  cases  com- 
ptitlon  can  be  relied  on  to  .set  prices  with- 
°^'^  ,T?"  ^"  '=°*^'>'  appraisals  Appraisals 
should  be  viewed  as  a  means  of  establishinfr 
a  minimum  price  for  timber  wherever  com- 
petition cannot  be  relied  on  lo  set  a  price 
that  reflects  the  value  of  the  timber.  But  In 
all  cases,  the  pricing  objective  should  be  to 
obtain  the  competitive  price. 

There  must  be  flexibiliiv  in  both  the  timing 
and  the  size  of  sales,  Becase  of  varying  needs 
in  different  regions  and  at  different  times  we 
do  not  believe  that  detailed  statutory  direc- 
tives can  be  devised.  The  land  management 
agencies  must  recognize  this  and  adjust  tneir 
o.fferings  accordingly. 

In  particular.  Ae  note  the  problems  caused 
by  the  very  long-term  commitments  of  pub- 
lic land  timber  in  large  sales  in  Alaska  These 
sales,  .some  of  which  have  committed  national 
forest  timber  to  a  single  firm  for  55  vears 
greatly  limit  the  flexibility  of  the  public  land 
agencies  in  meeting  changing  conditions  and 
changing  timber  values. 

Coupled  with  flexibility  there  should,  none- 
theless, be  some  degree  of  regularity  The 
assurance  of  regular  sales  would  complement 
cur  earlier  observation  that  the  establish- 
ment of  timber  production  units  on  an  eco- 
r.omic  basis  would  promise  the  availability  of 
a  continued  supply,  by  providing  the  vehicle 
to  move  that  supply  to  the  market. 

We  agree  with  those  who  have  urged  that 
bidders  show  financial  responsibility  and 
where  applicable,  a  satisfactory  past  perfor- 
mance on  timber  sales  operations.  Among  the 
reasons  for  this  are:  (i)  the  degradation  of 
the  environment  that  ensues  from  an  incom- 
plete Job  or  from  failure  to  clean  up  the  site- 
and  (2)  extensions  of  time  for  completion  of 
contracts,  which  also  have  the  effect  of  with- 
holding timber  from  the  consumer.  It  follows 
as  a  corollary,  that  land  management  agen- 
cies should  carefully  scrutinize  any  request 
for  extensions  of  time,  and  grant  such  exten- 
sions only  when  specific  conditions  set  forth 
In  the  regulations  are  met. 


METHODS   OF   S.'\LE 

We  recommend  that,  for  both  economic 
reasons  and  in  the  interests  of  conservation 
the  method  of  selling  timber  on  the  lump 
sum.  or  cruise,  basis  be  adopted  generally  by 
the  Federal  land  management  agencies  when 
selling  timber.  T).e  Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  differ  in  the  basis  on 
which  each  sells  timber.  The  Forest  Service 
generally  uses  scale  selling,  in  which  payment 
is  based  on  the  measurement  of  the  volume 
of  each  log  removed  from  the  forest.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  on  the  other 


hand,  uses  a  "cruise."  or  estimate  of  the  total 
volume  of  timber  m  a  sale,  as  the  basis  for  a 
lump  sum   payment. 

The  economics  of  logging  is  such  that  fewer 
logs  and  marginal  trees  are  left  In  the  woods 
under  cruise,  or  lump  sum,  sales  than  under 
.■-cale  sales.  The  interests  of  the  purchaser, 
once  he  has  paid  for  all  the  timber  in  a  lump" 
sum  sale,  encourage  him  to  utilize  all  of  the 
timber  that  will  pay  the  direct  costs  of  log- 
ging. This  leads  to  complete  utilization  with 
a  minimum  need  lor  administrative  surveil- 
lance. Not  only  does  the  better  utilization 
leave  the  forest  less  susceptible  to  Insect  dis- 
ease, and  fire,  but  the  lack  of  a  need  to  >cale 
each  log  results  in  lower  cosus  in  administer- 
ing timber  sales.  Lump  sum  sales  encourage 
more  thorough  logging  and.  therefore,  pro- 
d'.ice  more  favorable  environmental  condi- 
tions than  scale  sales. 

Access  Road  Construction.—Recommen- 
dation  33:  There  should  be  an  accelerated 
program  of  timber  access  road  construction. 
The  practice  followed  by  the  public  land 
management  agencies  of  having  timber  ac- 
cess roads  constructed  in  large  part  as  an 
adjunct  of  timber  sales  has  limited  the  con- 
struction of  those  roads.  By  requiring  timber 
operators,  who  are  not.  or  do  not  desire  to 
become,  road  builders,  to  handle  road  con- 
struction activities,  the  agencies  have  also 
limited  some  legitimate  operators  from  ob- 
taining public  timber  sales.  In  many  in- 
stances roads  are  required  to  a  standard 
higher  than  necessary  merely  to  harvest 
timber. 

Agency  reliance  on  purchaser-built  tim- 
ber access  roads  has  a  number  of  other  seri- 
ous disadvantages.  First,  road  development 
must  be  keyed  to  timber  sales  which  can 
lead  to  Inefficient  design  and  size  specifica- 
tions. Second,  it  can  lead  to  undesirable  har- 
vest schedules.  And  third,  lack  of  suitable 
access  road  networks  has  made  salvage  of 
dead  or  dying  tln^oer  Impossible  as  well  as 
inhibiting  measures  to  control  or  present 
disease  and  fire  losses.  Timber  saved  as  a 
result  of  suitable  access  would  be  reflected 
subsequently  in  net  growth  computations 
.•ind  allowable  cuts. 

Tlie  Commission  believes  that  a  "catch- 
up" program  of  access  road  construction 
must  be  authorized  and  supported  with  ap- 
propriations. These  access  roads  would  make 
available  merchantable  timber  within  the 
dominant  timber  production  units  recom- 
mended above.  The  Initial  funding  for  these 
roads  will  have  to  come  either  from  direct 
.ipproprlatlons  from  the  Treasury,  or  from 
the  revolving  fund  we  have  proposed,  if  that 
fund  m  Its  inception  is  granted  borrowine 
authority.  ° 

In   addition,   by  making  these   new  areas 
available   for    the    protection,   management 
and  harvesting  of   public  land  timber,  this 
accelerated  road  program,  which  we  believe 
rould  be  completed  In  a  10-year  period  would 
each    year   permit   the   salvage    and   sale   of 
considerable  timber  that  must  now  be  aban- 
doned after  It  has  either  fallen  or  been  blown 
down.  As  part  of  the  protection  of  the  lands 
these  roads  would  provide  access  for  fire  In- 
sect, and  disease  control.  It  would  also  al- 
low the  agencies  to  make  economic  invest- 
ments and  carry  on  management  programs 
m  areas  that  cannot  be  reached  now  Finally 
!t  would  simplify  existing  timber  sales  pro- 
grams by  separating  road  construction  from 
timber    harvesting,   and    eliminating   nllow- 
.-inces  for  road  construction  costs  from  the 
timber  sales  procedures,   a  practice  we  sug- 
gest  earlier   in   this   chapter   as   one   to    be 
ended. 

Dependent  Co7nmunities  and  Firms  —Rec- 
ommendation 34:  Communities  and  Arms 
dependent  on  public  land  timber  should  be 
Riven  consideration  in  the  management  and 
disposal  of  public  land  timber 

Many  communities  and  firms,  particularly 
in  the  western  United  States,  are  dependent 
on  public  land  timber.  If  the  public  lands 
were  suddenly  eliminated  as  a  source  of  tlm- 
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bpr.  some  of  these  communities  and  firms 
would  cetse  to  exist.  Others  would  experi- 
ence very  difficult  times. 

Ti-;rough  i"s  timber  managemen  and  sales 
pjlicies.  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
years  has  in  effect  made  a  com.mltinent  to 
commv.nitles  and  firms  that  it  will  make 
tmiber  available  to  assure  their  continued 
ex  stcnce.  The  prJv:=;ion  of  the  1968  For- 
eign Aid  Act "  that  limits  exports  of  logs  to 
Japan  fr  im  the  wf>.>t.:rn  public  lands  and  the 
long-iianding  primary  processing  reqtr.re- 
ment  for  timber  harvested  fr^m  thp  national 
forests  in  Alaska  "'  are  examples.  The  Small 
BuMness  Administration  set-asldp  program  to 
limit  eligibility  for  some  timber  .-ales  to  firms 
having  less  than  500  employees  is  an  example 
of  a  regulatorv  commitment  to  small  firms." 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  changes 
are  continually  taking  place  both  in  the 
structure  of  the  timber  industry  and  In  the 
viability  of  particular  firms  and  communi- 
ties. But  we  also  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  those  who 
depend  on  public  lands  for  their  livelihood. 
Federal  policy  should  be  directed  at  achiev- 
ing a  balance  between  healthy  change  and 
the  assurance  of  opportunity  for  existing 
users  and  communities  dependent  on  Federal 
timber. 

The  use  of  a  procedure  whereby  timber 
"quotas"  were  allocated  to  dependent  areas 
was  attempted  In  the  past  to  provide  an  as- 
sured supply  of  timber  to  firms  In  each 
designated  area.  The  Sustained  Yield  Unit 
Act  of  1944  "  provided  a  statutory  basis  for 
assigning  quotas  to  areas  established  under 
that  Act.  A  number  of  units  were  established, 
one  of  which  Involves  Joint  consideration  for 
management  purposes  of  public  and  private 
tlmberlands  in  an  area.  We  have  found  that 
these  attempts  to  use  qtiotas  as  a  means  of 
assuring  timber  supplies  to  a  firm  or  an  area 
have  not  been  entirely  successful.  Their  use- 
fulness Is  limited  by  changing  conditions. 

Obviously,  where  there  Is  a  limited  timber 
supply,  the  allocation  of  timber  to  one  firm 
restricts  the  opportunities  for  another.  The 
long-term  commitment  of  Federal  timber  to 
the  existing  sustained  yield  units  under  the 
1944  Act  has  limited  the  flexibility  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Involved  firms  and 
communities  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  quota  system  is  a 
necessary  tool  for  Federal  policy  and,  fur- 
thermore, we  believe  that  it  Is  inconsistent 
with  our  free  enterprise  system.  For  the  fore- 
going reasons,  we  recommend  that  the  1944 
Act  be  repealed  with  provisions,  of  course,  for 
units  now  In  operation  to  continue  until 
terminated  In   ordinary  course. 

Timber  harvested  from  public  lands  should 
ordinarily  be  processed  by  domestic  mills,  but 
Interstate  shipment  should  not  be  limited. 
The  export  of  unprocessed  logs  from  public 
lands  damages  those  firms  and  communities 
dependent  on  a  public  land  timber  supply. 

Therefore,  the  ban  on  exports  of  public 
land  logs  should  be  continued.  Those  who 
exports  logs  from  their  p'-ivate  lands  should 
be  prohibited  from  evading  this  policy  by 
purchasing  public  land  timber  for  their  do- 
mestic needs. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  assure  that  small  firms  and  de- 
pendent firms  be  given  some  opporttinlty  to 
obtain  public  land  timber.  The  current  def- 
inition by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion of  small  firms  as  having  less  than  500 
employees  sets  this  limit  at  an  unreallstically 
high  level  for  the  timber  Industry,  where 
most  firms  have  fewer  employees.  Accord- 
ingly, the  size  limit  for  this  industry  in  terms 
of  qualifying  far  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion assistance  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
recognize  actual  conditions  and  to  give  real 
advantages  to  small  firms  when  conditions 
warrant. 

The  Commission  also  believes  It  desirable 
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to  allow  oral  competitive  bidding  in  public 
land  timber  sales.  Oral  auction,  starting  from 
a  base  fixed  by  sealed  bids,  permits  the  firm 
dependent  on  Federal  timber  to  engage  in 
bidding  on  sales  it  believe  neces.sary  to  its 
existence,  and  limits  the  ability  of  other  firms 
to  squeeze  it  out  of  the  market.  Whenever 
it  appears  that  smaller  firms  or  dependent 
mills  are  disadvantaged  by  sealed  bidding, 
the  public  land  agencies  should  allow  oral 
auction  procedures. 

Acciuistion  and  Disposal. — Recommenda- 
tion 35:  Timber  production  should  not  be 
used  as  a  Justification  for  acquisition  or  dis- 
position of  Federal  public  land?. 

The  Commission  believes  that  neither  In- 
creasing nor  decreasing  the  area  of  Federal 
public  forest  lauds  cm  be  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  need  for  timber  production  As  stated 
earlier,  the  Federal  Government  already  owns 
20  percent  of  the  Nation's  forest  land.  40  per- 
cent of  its  merchantable  timber,  and  over 
60  percent  of  its  softwood  sawtlraber.  The  ac- 
quisition of  additional  forest  land  by  the 
United  States  would  not,  in  our  opinion.  Im- 
prove the  timber  production  potential  of  the 
country. 

If  liiere  is  a  need  to  acquire  additional 
land,  it  should  be  done:  but  the  United 
States  should  not  acquire  private  lands  un- 
drr  the  guise  of  a  need  for  timlser  production 
when  in  fact  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  some 
other  purpose.''  While  timber  production 
.=hould  continue  to  be  an  authorized  use  of 
acquired  forest  lands,  it  is  no  longer  by  itself 
an  appropriate  reason  for  acquiring  Ir.nds. 

Public  lands  should  not  be  transferred  to 
sTPte  or  private  ownership  simply  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  timber  producing  land  in 
Federal  owversliip.  We  have  found  no  sig- 
nificant differences  between  Federal  and 
other  lands  in  the  manner  in  which  timber  Is 
produced  or  sold  that  would  require  that 
public  lands  be  transferred  to  the  states  or 
private  ownership.  Nor  would  "monopoly"  be 
t!:e  bivsls  for  such  transfer  because,  as  indi- 
cated earlier  in  this  chapter,  no  evidence  was 
found  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  exert- 
in,:;  monopoly  control  ovei'  markets. 

The  many  other  public  values  that  also  oc- 
cur on  forest  lands  may  themselves  Justify 
the  retention  of  much  of  the  Federal  tlm- 
berlands in  public  ownership. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  public  land 
agencies  should  be  atithorlzed  to  exchange, 
acquire,  and  dispose  of  forest  lands  when 
necessary  to  improve  ownership  patterns  and 
to  ease  administrative  problems.  Limitations 
on  general  disposal  and  acquisition  authority 
should  not  preclude  meeting  the  necessities 
of  administration. 

Environmental  Impacts. — Recommendation 
36:  Controls  to  assure  that  timber  harvesting 
is  coudiicted  so  as  to  minimize  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  environment  on  and  off  the  pub- 
lic lands  must  be  imposed. 

The  cutting  of  timber  has  substantial  ad- 
verse effects  on  environmental  values  on  a 
large  area  of  public  lands  each  year.  The  Im- 
mediate environmental  Impacts  of  timber 
cutting  are  often  dramatic,  particularly 
where  the  technique  of  clear-cutting  Is  used, 
although  new  growth  may  alleviate  the  situ- 
ation in  a  relatively  short  time  and  restore 
the  area  to  a  substantial  extent  within  a 
decade  or  two. 

Where  all  the  timber  on  an  area  Is  cut.  the 
effect  on  scenic  values  and  the  quality  of 
water  flowing  from  the  area  Is  significant 
under  many  conditions  typically  encountered 
In  logging  public  lands.  Even  on  areas  where 
only  a  portion  of  the  trees  are  cut,  effects  on 
scenery  and  other  environmental  factors  can 
be  substantial,  Inasmuch  as  logging  Is  con- 
ducted to  one  degree  or  another  on  about  a 
half  million  acres  of  public  lands  each  year. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  potential  for  problems 
Is  great. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  to  halt  all  tim- 
ber cutting  on  the  public  lands  would  not  be 
In  the  public  Interest.  We  also  note  that  'the 


public  land  agencies  have  used  roadside  and 
streamslde  strip  zones,  In  which  cutting 
practices  are  prohibited  or  modified,  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  undesirable  effects  of  log- 
ging on  what  they  believe  to  be  the  visible 
scenery  and  water  quality  conditions. 

In  addition,  they  have  planned  timber 
harvesting  and  road  construction  to  mini- 
mize environmental  impacts,  and  have  in- 
cluded provisions  in  timber  sale  contracts  to 
control  adverse  Impacts."  While  sucli  provi- 
slons  generally  might  be  adequate  tj  accom- 
plish environmental  protection  objectives, 
their  enforcement,  for  various  reasons,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired."  Consequently,  ue  con- 
clude, consistent  with  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  chapter  on  Public  Land 
Policy  and  the  Environment,  that  even 
efforts  must  be  made  in  the  future. 

The  results  of  most  logging  are  esthetic- 
ally  unattractive  to  many  people.  The  fact 
that  future  stands  of  timber  will  be  attrac- 
tive Is  not  an  acceptable  rationale  to  them  to 
tolerate  unnecessary  environmental  effects 
now.  The  United  States  has  an  affirmative 
obligation  to  minimize  the  Impact  on  tiie 
environment  from  logging  on  public  lands, 
even  though  this  Is  a  complex  task.  Such 
efforts  should  be  directed  iiot  only  to  scenic 
effects,  but  air,  soil,  and  water  quality  as 
well. 

The  development  of  new  multipurpose 
road  systems  and  widespread  public  travel 
by  air  means  that  nearly  all  forest  lands  are 
visible  to  the  public  at  large.  Logging  sys- 
tems and  layouts,  in  addition  to  protective 
road'^ide  strips,  must  be  de  igned  to  mini- 
mize scenic  Impacts.  Logging  practices  must 
be  such  that  waste  is  minimized,  that  logged 
areas  are  restored  as  soon  as  possible  to  an 
esthetlcally  pleasing  condition,  and  Its  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  those  of  road  construction, 
on  stream  quality  are  minimized.  We  believe 
the  agencies  should  make  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  Improve  controls  over  logging  prac- 
tices to  assure  that  these  desirable  results 
are  achieved.  Further,  a  continuing  research 
effort  Is  necessary  to  find  techniques  and 
design  systems  that  will  help  meet  environ- 
mental quality  objectives.  Timber  harvesting 
must  also  be  recognized  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  condition  and  appearance  of 
average  forests.  Public  land  forests  must  be 
managed  through  harvesting  and  regenera- 
tion so  that  we  have  an  Improved  living 
resource  for  producing  the  multitude  of 
values  that  can  be  obtained  from  healthy, 
growing  woodlands. 

Timber  purchasers  should  be  required  to 
comply  with  Federal,  state,  and  local  en- 
vironmental quality  standards  In  processing 
plants  ttslng  timber  from  the  public  lands. 
Timber  processing  plants,  particularly  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  contribute  to  both  air  and 
water  pollution.  Regardle."=s  of  whether 
plants  that  process  timber  In  the  first  manu- 
facturing stage  are  on  or  off  the  public  lands, 
compliance  with  established  environmental 
quality  standards  should  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  obtaining  a  timber  sale  con- 
tract. We  believe  this  Is  a  desirable  way  to 
help  enforce  established  standards  for  air 
and  water  quality  and  other  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental quality. 

Inasmuch  as  most  environmental  quality 
standards  are  established  and  policed  by  the 
states  or  local  governments  Insofar  as  tim- 
ber processing  plants  are  likely  to  be  con- 
cerned, we  believe  that  close  coop)eratlon  by 
the  public  land  management  agencies  with 
the  states  and  local  governments  can  pro- 
vide a  workable  means  of  Implementing  this 
recommendation.  Responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing that  a  plant  Is  violating  standards 
should  generally  rest  with  the  state  or  local 
goverrmient.  The  public  agencies  wotild  then 
use  state  or  local  actions  as  a  basis  for 
quallfj-lng  possible  timber  purchasers  and 
for  enforcing  their  possible  timber  purchM- 
ers  and  for  enforcing  their  failure  to  comply 
with  contractual  provisions. 
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We  believe  that  this  recommendation 
should  be  applied  only  to  those  plants  that 
tsonvert  logs,  pulpwood,  or  other  roundwood 
products  from  the  public  lands  Into  a  new 
form.  Thus,  sawmills  using  logs  from  public 
lands  would  be  subject  to  such  restrictions, 
but  plants  using  lumber  from  these  saw- 
mills would  not  be.  Since  most  plants  using 
timber  from  the  public  lands  are  located 
close  to  their  sotirce  of  timber,  the  practical 
effect  of  this  restriction  would  be  felt  mainly 
In  public  land  areas.  But  we  see  no  reason 
why  plants  that  are  further  from  the  public 
lands  should  not  be  similarly  restricted  if  a 
part  of  their  timber  comes  directly  from 
public  lands. 

We  believe  implementation  of  this  recom- 
mendation win  provide  a  practical  means 
of  requiring  timber  processing  firms  to  com- 
ply with  established  environmental  quality 
standards.  We  see  It  as  an  Important  ad- 
Jimct  to  other  methods  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  day-to-day  life. 

FOOTNOTES 

-  See  Chapter  Three,  Planning  Future  Pub- 
lic Land  Use,  for  a  discussion  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  on  this  point 

-George  Banzhaf  &  Companv.  Public  Land 
Timber  Policy,  PLLRC  Studv  Report,  1969 
App.   G, 

ne  U.S.C.  §§473-178,  479-482,  551   (1964) 

'If  merger  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  accomplished, 
as  recommended  In  Chapter  Twenty,  Orga- 
nization, Administration,  and  Budgeting 
Policy,  merger  into  one  system  should  be 
possible. 

'16  U.S.C.  5  576  (1964). 

•  George  Banzhaf  &  Company,  Public  Land 
Timber  Policy.  Ch.  8.  PLLRC  Study  Report 
1969.  *^ 

'Allowable  cut  Is  the  amount  of  timber 
that  may  be  harvested  from  a  timber  man- 
agement unit  over  a  prescribed  period  of  time 
In  accordance  with  a  timber  management 
plan  designed  to  provide  a  sustained  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  used  in  planning  the 
annual  cut  is  contained  in  George  Banzhaf 
&  Company,  Public  Land  Timber  Policy   Ch 
6.  PLLRC  Study  Report.  1969 
'16  U.S.C.  SI52&-531  (1964) 
'16  U.S.C.  §  617  (Supp.  V,  1970) 
»36  C.F.R.   §  221.3(c)    (1970). 
"  George  Banzhaf  &  Company.  Public  Land 
Timber  Policy.  PLLRC   Study  Report     1969 
^16  U.S.C.  §§  583-5831  (1964)  " 

"Acquisition  of  forest  lands  by  the  Forest 
service  is  accomplished  under  the  authority 

619,  521.  563  (1964)).  This  provides  for  ac- 
quisitlon  of  forest  lands  "necessary  to  the 
regiilatlon  of  the  flow  of  navigable  streams  or 
for  the  production  of  timber."  Forest  Service 

c^^  i"""  I^'"^tl°°  purposes,  as  was  the 
case  of  the  Sylvanla  tract  in  Michigan  now 
must  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  either  tim- 
ber production  or  watershed  protection 
j.n,  ^-  Heyman  and  Robert  H.  Twiss 
legal  and  Administrative  Framework  for  En- 
ttronmental  Management  of  the  Public 
Lands.  PLLRC  Study  Report.  1970 
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HIGHWAY  SAFETY:  THE  DRUNK 
PATROL— A  TOUGH  DUTY 
'Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RecqA  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.)  f 
nJl'i'  CLEVELAND.  Mr,' Speaker,  the 
A^^u-  °^  drunken  drivers  and  the 
Q^ths.  injuries,  and  destruction  they  are 
wusing  IS  one  which  needs  our  attention, 
enough  drunken   drivers  receive  little 

^rv^!^^  ^':  5''^^P*  '"  ^^^  daily  accident 
reports  listing  their  latest  victims,  they 
"e  a  menace  which  must  be  stopped 


The  men  who  actually  have  the  task 
of  getting  drunken   drivers  off  of   our 
highways,  our  State  and  local  poUce,  re- 
ceive too  Utile  attention   and  support 
from  the  public  and  press.  It  has  per- 
haps become  trite  to  say  that  these  men 
are  risking  their  lives  to  make  ours  safe- 
but  it  is  nonetheless  true.  Their  job  is 
difficult  for  a  number  of  reasons  One  is 
the  lack  of  manpower,  as  there  are  too 
few  policemen  to  do  the  job.  Another 
involves  the  weak  and  inadequate  laws 
they  often  have  to  work  with.  Yet  per- 
haps the  basic  reason  is  that  the  public 
the  news  media,  and  people  in  govern- 
ment  are   just   not   demanding   action. 
Though  drunken  drivers  are  killing  over 
28,000  people  a  year  on  our  highways,  the 
public   seems  relatively  unconcerned. 

This  seeming  disinterest  in  one  of  our 
most  pressing  national  problems  con- 
tinues to  baffle  me.  As  part  of  my  con- 
tribution toward  arousing  interest  in 
this  area,  I  have  recently  inserted  into 
the  Record  two  articles  which  appeared 
earlier  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor as  part  of  a  series  on  highwav  safety 
The  third  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
July  9  edition,  discusses  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  policemen 
who  patrol  our  highways,  and  with  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  trv-  to  cope 
with  this  growing  menace.  The  story  of 
the  poUcemen  is  hearteninp,  but  the 
story  of  the  problems  they  face  is  dis- 
tressing, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  article  In  the 
series  by  Guy  Halverson  follows,  and  de- 
sei-ves  a  thoughtful  consideration: 
The  DRtJNK  Patbol — A  Tough  Duty 
(By  Guy  Halverson) 
Washington.— "Better    stand    back    when 
we  get  the  door  open,"  the  Washington,  D.C., 
patrolman  shouted  at  me  as  he  ran  toward 
the  darkened  vehicle.  "No  telling  what  we'll 
find." 

Inside,  we  could  see  a  young  man  slumped 
motionless  across  the  wheel.  The  late-model 
automobile,  the  engine  on  and  running 
quietly,  was  stopped  about  30  feet  from  an 
intersection. 

The  driver  coughed  and  twisted  as  tlie 
ofScer  Jammed  a  small  vial  of  smelling  salts 
under  his  nose.  On  the  cluttered  floor  of  the 
front  seat  was  an  empty  can  of  malt  beer. 

His  recently  pressed  clothes  were  in  dis- 
array. He  said  that  he  was  returning  home 
from  a  party  when  he  "feU  asleep"  approach- 
ing the  intersection.  Repeated  loud  hang- 
ings and  poundings  on  the  side  of  the  car 
by  passing  motorists  had  failed  to  rouse 
him. 

After  producing  Identification  and  a  driv- 
er's license  during  a  brief  questioning  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  patrol  car,  the  driver  was 
asked  if  he  thought  he  could  safely  maneu- 
ver his  vehicle  home.  Nodding  affirmatively 
he  was  allowed  to  drive  off. 

The  ticket  given  the  man  read  only:  "Pall- 
ing to  give  full  time  and  attenUon  to  driv- 
ing." 

DALLAS-.WIEA    CHECKOtrr 

Contrast  this  cavalier  response  of  the  olBcer 
to  the  more  purposive  methods  of  three 
Dallas  patrolmen.  In  March  of  this  year  I 
watched  officer  Don  DeWees  and  two  other 
Dallas  patrolmen  (one  a  citizen  police  auxi- 
liary) "check  out"  some  two-dozen  night- 
clubs and  taverns  in  a  bleak  four-block  area 
on  the  city's  racially  mixed  east  side. 

As  we  entered  each  club,  the  din  and  music 
would  grind  to  a  halt  as  every  head  turned 
suspiciously  toward  the  small  cluster  of 
men  in  blue  by  the  door. 

"Club   owners   hate   us   for   this   type   of 


patrol,"  says  officer  DeWees,  an  outgoing 
seven-year  veteran  of  the  force.  But  we've 
gone  a  long  way  toward  cutting  down  knif- 
ings and  fights  by  oiu-  presence.  And  you 
can  be  sure  that  there  are  manv  characters 
in  these  places  who  think  twice'  about  that 
fourth  or  fifth  dnnk  before  thev  hit  the 
highway  with  us  around." 

As  these  two  contrasting  incidents  clearly 
indicate,  the  wheels  of  law  enforcement 
move  unever.ly  when  it  comes  to  curtailing 
and  apprehending  the  drunk  driver  In  the 
United  States  today.  In  some  cases  it  moves 
not  at  all.  as  departments  teeter  toward  out- 
right noneiiforcement. 

In  hundreds  of  departments  across  the 
country  budget  and  manpower  woes  plus 
heightened  citizen  demand.s  for  .=tepped  up 
anticrlme  patrolling  is  causing  severe  cut- 
backs in  the  number  of  men  assigned  to 
traffic  details.  Results  are  invariably  disas- 
trous. In  Detroit,  traffic  units  have  been 
hacked  by  some  171  men  since  1965— almoet 
30  percent  of  the  total  traffic  deUiil— even 
though  the  size  of  the  police  force  itself  has 
swollen  by  more  than  500  men. 

SURVEILLANCE    FALL.S    OFF 

Surveillance  and  Issuing  of  tickets  has 
fallen  olT.  Not  surprlslnglv,  the  accident  rate 
has  risen  steadily  and  shows  no  sign  of 
lapsing. 

By  contrast,  accident  rates  in  rural  areas 
patrolled  by  the  Michigan  State  Police  who 
have  maintained  and  in  some  areas  even 
tightened  surveillance,  have  dropped 

While  scores  of  policing  agencies  such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  police  de- 
partments, and  the  Maine  State  Police  have 
mounted  aggressive  preventue  campaigns 
against  the  drunk  driver,  literally  thousands 
of  other  departments  are  still  reiving  on 
antequated  and  plainly  Inadequat*' control 
programs.  Or  worse,  they  have  hidden  the 
whole  problem  In  dusty  back-room  flies 

Admittedly,  the  problem  of  apprehending 
.he  drunk  driver  is  one  of  the  knottiest 
problems  facing  policing  agencies  today  The 
social  drinker  requires  a  more  traditional 
type  of  preventive  patrol— a  response  that 
may  have  no  application  for  the  hard-core 
problem  drinker  at  all. 

As  studies  have  indicated,  the  problem- 
drinking  driver  is  not  like  the  tvplcal  social 
dnnker.  Tlie  former  often  have  had  long- 
standing difficulties  with  police,  and  other 
social  agencies,  and  in  some  cases  have  even 
garnered  strings  of  psychiatric  evaluation 
license  revocations  and  suspensions  and 
criminal  records. 

Use  of  established  enforcement  plovs  such 
as  dummy  vehicles,  radar  boxes  and  hell- 
copter  survelllajice,  often  have  little  prac- 
tical effect.  Some  departments.  Intimidated 
by  the  sheer  complexity  of  the  problem,  have 
resigned  themselves  to  passivity  and  inaction. 

MANY     GO     UNAPPREHENDED 

Any  drunk  driver  who  is  at  this  moment 

mt?rV,w!„l"°f  \^^  "=*"°"'^  highways  has 
mtle  likelihood  of  ever  being  apprehended 
Of  the  nation's  half-million  lawmen  only  a 
fraction   are   on   traffic-enforcement   duty 

Take  the  nation's  34,000  state  police  They 
patrol  more  than  one  million  miles  of  high- 
way, yet  less  than  8,000  are  behind  the  wheel 
at  any  given  period  of  time— averaging  out 
to  about  one  man  for  every  125  miles  of  road- 
way. 

Police,  moreover,  forced  to  relv  upon  lim- 
ited visual-arrest  criteria,  are  apprehending 
only  the  most  blatantly  Intoxicated  drivers 
at  peak  alcohol  blood  levels.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  drinking  drivers  at  lower  Illegal 
levels  are  going  undetected.  'I  drove  non- 
stop from  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin  one 
weekend  through  five  states,  and  I  wasnt 
stopped  by  a  patrolman  once,"  a  key  leader 
of  a  Milwaukee  Alcoholics  Ancnvmous  chap- 
ter  told  me,  recalling  his  pre-AA  davs.  "Yet 
I  was  so  drunk  I  don't  even  remember  gettine 
into  the  car."  ^ 
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Top  police  administrators  insist,  rightly, 
that,  tlie  problem  of  the  drinking  driver  isn't 
Just  a  la'A-enforcement  problem.  We're  talk- 
ing about  a  vastly  complicated  community 
problem  that  is  going  to  require  a  compre- 
hensive attack  on  alcoholism,"  says  William 
H.  Franey.  a  top  official  oX  the  International 
Association  ol  Chiefs  of  Police    (lACP) . 

For  Its  part  the  lACP  has  published  a 
number  of  policy  guidelines  on  traffic  safety, 
including  directives  supporting  implied-con- 
sent  statutes  and  a  .10  presumptive  level  of 
intoxication.  (Implied  consent  means  that 
acceptance  of  a  license  Implies  consent  to  a 
chemical  blood  test  in  the  event  of  arrest.) 

WHAT  POLICE  C.^N  DO 

Still,  many  law-enforcement  officials,  In- 
cluding lACP's  Mr.  Franey,  concede  that 
tliere  is  much  that  police  departments  can 
and  must  do  If  the  highway  toll  is  to  be 
significantly  slashed: 

Renewed  emphasis  on  traffic  safety.  This 
would  include  clearcut  supervisory  policies 
for  police  personnel.  "Tolerances"' — or  defini- 
tions— for  example,  of  what  constitutes 
drunken   driving  should   be   clear'.y  defined. 

While  increasing  call.-  are  heard  for  fann- 
ing out  traffic-safety  duties  to  supplemen- 
tal or  even  auxiliary  civilian  forces,  most 
experts  strongly  insist  that  traffic  safety 
must  once  again  be  given  priority  billing 
within    existing    police    organizations. 

"Thousands  of  officers  are  now  trapped  in 
trivial  administrative  Jobs  or  forced  to  re- 
spond to  unnecessary  calls  such  as  chopped 
garden  hoses  or  overturned  bird  baths.  TTO^e 
men  would  be  more  useful  out  on  the  road- 
way." argues  James  Slavin.  director  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
and  a  former  chief  of  the  Denver  force.  "Traf- 
fic Is  the  one  area  where  police  can  exercise 
tremendous  control,  unlike,  say.  the  .issatilt 
area,  which  usually  occurs  away  from  the 
police." 

Detection  and  appreliension.  Police  need 
to  upgrade  detection  methods  for  better 
apprehension  of  drvink  drivers.  Many  law- 
enforcement  officials  admit  a  distaste  for 
dealing  with  the  alcoholic  who  drives  (as 
distinct  from  the  problem  of  public  drunk- 
enness, the  largest  category  of  arrests  In 
the  United  States). 

NATION.\L  AVERAGE  NOTED 

"I'll  seldom  stop  a  DWI  [driving  while 
Intoxicated  1  unless  he's  really  in  bad  shape." 
line  officer  on  a  major  metropolitan  farce 
told  me.  The  national  average  is  about  two 
drunk-driver  arrests  per  each  officer  per  year, 
clearly  Inadequate,  many  feel,  when  it's  rec- 
ollected that  we  are  talking  about  a  prob- 
lem Involving  millions  of  drivers. 

Reporting  procedures.  Many  departments, 
especially  In  the  South  and  rural  areas  in 
the  Midwest  and  Southwest,  need  to  adopt 
better  accident-reporting  procedtires.  It  is 
from  such  Information  that  preventive  coun- 
termeasures  can  be  devised. 

States  need  mandatory  chemlc.il  tests  for 
victims  of  fatal  accidents.  Police  records 
need  to  be  related  to  state  motor-vehicle 
records  in  some  type  of  high-speed  com- 
puterized collection  agency. 

Many  lawmen  now  are  seeking  to  put  to- 
gether some  type  of  national  tr.iffic  "infor- 
m.ition  grid"  along  the  lines  of  the  National 
Criminal  Information  Center,  which  provides 
instant  up-to-date  information  on  such 
things  as  stolen  vehicles.  At  present  the  Na- 
tional Register  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
p.-irtatlon  maintains  records  of  mandatory  li- 
cense revocations  and  suspensions,  but  the 
Information  by  law  is  a  service  to  state  motor 
vehicle  departments. 

Not  all  states  are  "on  line."  In  most  states, 
a  police  department  seeking  information 
from  the  National  Register  must  first  call 
the  state  motor-vehicle  department,  which 
in  turn  contacts  Washington,  a  cumbersome 
and  lengthy  process. 


CONNECTICUT    EXPERIENCE 

For  some  states  the  time  lag  is  substan- 
tial, "It  takes  us  about  a  week  to  get  In- 
formation." says  H.  J.  Ulrlch,  superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  Motor  'Vehicle  Department. 
His  department  relies  on  the  United  States 
mail  for  contact. 

Whatever  the  pace  such  reforms  might  take 
in  a  department,  police  traditionalists  main- 
tain that  in  the  final  analysis  there  is  no 
substitute  for  clearcut  sanctions  for  traf- 
fic offenses  plus  intensive  patrolling.  As  proof 
they  cite  what  happened  In  Connecticut  back 
in  the  1950's. 

In  1956.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff.  then  gov- 
ernor, waged  a  massive  crackdown  on  speed- 
ers. Anyone  convicted,  he  told  a  stunned 
constituency,  would  face  an  immediate  li- 
cense su.spension  and  possible  revocation. 
The  upshot  was  that  the  accident  roster 
sagged   sharply   during   the   next   year. 

Something  similar  happened  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base  in  Texas  not  too  long  ago. 
App:illed  at  the  rising  accident  rate,  usual- 
ly involving  liquor,  base  officials  announced 
that  all  personnel  involved  in  an  accident 
Involving  a  personal  Injury  would  be  given 
psychiatric  screening  plus  a  review  of  their 
service  record.  As  happened  in  Connecticut. 
the  accident  rate  went  down. 

SUSPENSION   SUSTAINED 

Some  departments,  using  a  combination 
of  sophisticated  computerized  technology 
and  a  refined  community-action  approach, 
are  making  tremendous  progress  In  upgr.id- 
ing  enforcement  and  apprehension  rates  In 
Maine — which  has  tallied  117  traffic  fatali- 
ties this  year  as  of  this  writing  in  late  June, 
compared  with  90  last  year — the  state  police 
are  seeking  to  tighten  traffic  patrolling, 
while  giving  special  attention  to  the  drunk 
driver. 

If  a  Maine  motorist  loses  his  license  out  of 
state  for  drunk  driving,  the  same  suspension 
can  apply  In  Maine  as  well.  Repeat  offenders 
f.ico  Indefinite  license  suspension  and  even 
loss  of  their  registration. 

Ask  members  of  the  300-man  Maine  state 
police  force,  and  they  quickly  admit  being 
delighted  with  the  crackdown.  Lt.  Richard 
C.  Jones,  assistant  director  of  the  traffic  sec- 
tion, explains  that  the  force  has  applied  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for  a 
$10,000  grant  for  a  special  study  program  in 
detecting  drunk  drivers  at  the  more  difficult 
blood-alcohol  levels  below  .15  percent. 

(The  level  of  .10  to  .14  percent  Is  consid- 
ered "Impaired"  in  Maine,  while  .15  and 
above  Is  "Intoxicated."  a  harsher  offense.) 
"All  too  many  of  our  men  Just  can't  sfjot 
the  'impaired'  levels  using  visual  methods," 
the  officer  says 

Lieutenant  Jones,  like  most  police  officers 
with  whom  I've  talked,  believes  that  some 
type  of  prearrest  testing  along  the  lines  of 
the  British  Road  Act  and  the  Baton  Rouge 
and  New  York  State  laws,  will  eventually 
win  widespread  national  acceptance,  de- 
spite present  qualms  over  constitutionality, 
Prearrest  testing  is  being  considered  In 
Minnesota,  California,  and  Michigan,  as 
well  as  in  Maine.  (See  paragraphs  under 
title  "Baggie  Bill.") 

'The  Maine  force  has  also  found  that  by 
concentrating  on  specific  "target  areas"  it 
c:\x\  quickly  dent  accident  tolls.  Thus,  special 
squadrons  have  been  sent  into  Aroostook 
County  during  the  potato  harvest  time  In 
late  fall,  a  traditionally  high  accident — high 
alcohol  consumption — period  there. 

Targeted  action  has  also  been  successful 
in  San  Diego  and  Kent  County,  Michigan,  In 
San  Diego,  some  15  carefully  selected  offi- 
cers who  are  given  more  than  40  hours  of 
special  training  use  a  computer  to  identify 
locations  drunk  drivers  are  apt  to  freqtient. 
This  special  "traffic-enforcement  squad" 
— ^which  is  partly  underwritten  by  a  .'5G2.000 
grant   from  the  Department  of  Transporta- 


tion— IS  credited  with  having  substantlallv 
reduced  liquor-related  fatalities,  even  though 
the  overall   accident   picture   has  gone  up 

The  Kent  County  Sheriff's  Office  (in  the 
Grand  Rapids  area)  has  also  had  similarly 
successful  results  using  less-sophisticated 
methods  on  key  roadways. 

In  addition  to  consolidation,  many  lawmen 
look  toward  development  of  mechanical  de- 
tection devices,  such  as  video-tape  units,  or 
even  "drunkmographs"  (on  the  principle  of 
the  seismograph)  that  could  keep  a  perma- 
nent record  of  driving  patterns  right  within 
an  enclosed  part  of  the  vehicle. 

There  is  also  talk  of  using  special  coded 
license  plates  known  only  to  police  for  prob- 
lem drivers,  an  experiment  already  tested 
in  Minnesota,  "Such  a  plate  could  put  tre- 
mendous social  pressures  on  the  problem 
drinker,"  argues  Northwestern 's  Mr    Slavln. 

What  would  you  do  If  you  were  a  relative 
or  friend  of  the  problem  drinker  and  had  to 
borrow  his  car  for  a  night?  After  being 
tailed  by  a  squad  of  patrol  cars  for  an  hour 
or  so  you'd  probably  strongly  suggest  that 
he  seek  rehabilitation — and  in  a  hurry." 

"BAGGIE    BILL" 

The  1971  Minnesota  legislative  session  may 
set  a  course  for  prearrest  blood-alcohol  test- 
ing statutes. 

A  number  of  safety  organizations  there, 
including  the  Metropolitan  Area  Safety 
Council  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, are  pushing  what  is  known  as  the  "Bag- 
gie bill,"  which  would  tie  prearrest  .screen- 
ing to  the  right  of  an  officer  to  make  a 
license  check.  It  would  be  an  on-the-spot 
breath  test  utilizing  a  small  plastic  bag. 

According  to  Forst  Lowery,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Metropolitan 
Areas  Safety  Council,  the  Minnesota  legisla- 
tion, like  the  British  Road  Act.  would  only 
be  a  guide  for  arrest.  Results  could  not  be 
entered  as  court  evidence.  Upon  arrest  the 
suspect  would  still  face  the  choice  of  a  con- 
ventional police  chemical  test. 

The  measure,  which  is  being  heavily  pro- 
moted throughout  Minnesota,  was  decisively 
buried  in  the  1969  legislative  session  after 
lukewarm  support  from  top  state  officials, 
including  Gov.   Harold   LeVander. 

Proponents  now  plan  to  have  the  measure 
reintroduced  by  at  least  one  attorney  in  next 
year's  session  to  help  ward  off  legal  doubts— 
a  tactic  not  adopted  last  year. 


LOSSES  RESULTING  FROM  THE  USE 
OP  CYCLAMATES 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
mi'self  and  Mr.  Gubser,  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Collier,  Mr,  Conable,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mrs.  May,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr,  Teague  of 
California,  Mr.  'Waldie,  and  Mr.  Ullman, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  alleviate 
the  many  losses  suffered  because  of  the 
HEW  action  last  fall  barring  the  use  of 
cyclamates  in  food.  These  losses  were  in- 
curred by  persons  ■ft-ho  rehed  in  good 
faith  on  the  Government's  listing  of  cy- 
clamates as  safe.  Because  the  losses  were 
based  on  this  reliance,  and  because  they 
have  serious  consequences  for  many 
business  enterprises,  I  believe  that  the 
Government  should  recognize  its  respon- 
sibility for  these  losses  and  provide  in- 
demnity for  them. 
Cyclamates  and  other  artificial  sweet- 
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eners  have  for  many  year.s  been  widely 
recognized  for  their  value  in  food  prod- 
ucts to  be  marketed  to  diabetics  and  to 
other  persons  for  weight  reduction  and 
weight  control  purposes.  Prior  to  Octo- 
ber 18,  1969,  existing  uses  of  cyclamates 
were  regarded  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  as  being  of  unquestioned 
safety.  They  were  included  among  the 
substances  listed  by  FDA  as  "generally 
recognized  as  safe."  In  addition,  their 
use  was  specifically  recognized  in  a  num- 
ber of  food  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
artificially  sweetened  canned  fruits. 
Based  on  the  actions  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  prior  to  October 
18,  1969.  there  was  no  indication  that 
cyclamates  were  not  entirely  safe  for  use 
in  food  at  their  present  levels.  The  food 
manufacturers  thus  were  justified,  based 
on  this  official  recognition  of  the  safety 
of  cyclamates,  in  using  these  substances 
in  their  products. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Finch  on  October  18,  1969,  an- 
nounced the  discovery  that  ingestion  by 
rats  of  cyclamates  at  very  high  levels 
over  their  entire  lifespan  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  bladder  cancer.  In  view  of  this, 
the  Secretary  stated  that  the  Delaney 
clause  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  required  him  to  ban  the 
manufacture  of  all  foods  containing  cyc- 
la.mates.  At  the  same  time,  however,  both 
Secretai-j-  Finch   and  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary    Steinfeld     emphasized    that 
there  was  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
cyclamates  presented   a  hazard  to  hu- 
mans   Secretary  Finch  states  that  his 
decision  "in  no  sense  should  be  inter- 
preted as  a   'life-saving'   or  emergency 
measure."  Secretary  Finch  subsequently 
appointed  a  medical  advisory  group  who, 
after  studying  the  available  data,  con- 
cluded that  continued  use  of  cyclamates 
by  persons  who  medically  require  them 
outweighed  any  possibility  of  harm,  Sec- 
retarj'  Finch  also  announced  that  con- 
tinued marketing  of  inventories  of  foods 
packed  in  good  faith  prior  to  October  18 
would  be  permitted,  and  that  this  limited 
marketing  presented  no  health  hazard. 
As  everyone  knows.  Secretary  Pinch's 
October  18,  1969,  announcement  received 
extraordinarily    wide    coverage    in    the 
news  media  and  prompted  considerable 
public  reaction  against  foods  containing 
cyclamates.  In  the  midst  of  this  furor. 
the  Secretary's  assurances  that  sale  of 
existing  inventories  of  foods  containing 
cyclamates  presented  no  health  hazard 
were  largely  ignored.  Retail  sales  of  these 
mv'entories  in  fact  fell  off  to  almost  zero 
and,  although  they  later  regained  some 
sales  volume,  have  in  most  cases  never 
achieved  much  more  than  25  percent  of 
their  former  sales.  Thus,  food  manufac- 
turers have  been  left  with  large  stocks  of 
toods  containing  cyclamates  and  the  re- 
duced value  of  these  foods  has  caused 
crippling  financial  injury.  Some  manu- 
facturers have  had  to  sell  these  products 
at  a  significant  price  reduction,  to  re- 
purchase merchandise   already   sold   to 
their  customers,  to  give  their  production 
to  charity,  or  to  destroy  unsalable  mer- 
chandise. Some  companies  may  find  it 
impossible  to  continue  in  business  unless 
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reparations   from   the  Government   aie 
forthcoming, 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  yeems  to  me  and  otiier.s 
totally  inequitable  that  the  afferted  com- 
panies must  bear  alone  Ihtse  out-of- 
pocket  losses  which  were  a  direct  rc-^uli 
of  the  Government's  announcenient.s  on 
October  18,  1969.  Especially  since  the 
companies  used  cyclamates  in  good 
faith  reliance  on  earlier  governmental 
actions,  they  should  not  be  required  to 
suffer  serious  economic  losses  for  sub- 
sequent governmental  actions  believed 
necessarj-  to  protect  the  public  welfare. 
In  particular,  they  should  not  be  made 
to  suffer  the  consequence.^  of  public 
overreaction  to  a  startling  Government 
announcement  which  rendered  nieffec- 
tive  the  Governments  attempts  to 
minimize  losses  by  allowing  continued 
sale  of  existing  inventories  of  foods  con- 
taining cyclamates. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  believe 
that  the  Government  should  share  the 
responsibility  for  the  net  losses  incurred 
directly  as  a  result  of  reliance  on  the 
FDA  listing  of  cyclamates  as  .safe  for  use 
in  food  and  the  reversal  of  FDA's  posi- 
tion on  October   18,   1969. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  sev- 
eral similar  situations  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  acted  to  compensate  losses 
caused  by  its  sudden  changes  in  policy. 
The  prime  example  is  the  cranberry  in- 
cident in  1959  in  which  an  annoiince- 
ment  by  then  HEW  Secretary  Fleming 
destroyed  public  confidence  in  the  cran- 
berry crop.  Ten  million  dollars  was 
eventually  paid  to  cranberry-  srowers  for 
los.ses  which  they  suffered.  There  was 
another  similar  incident  at  about  the 
same  time  involving  the  use  of  stilbestrol 
in  certain  poultry-  products.  Also,  since 
1964,  Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
to  indemnify  dairy  farmers  unable  to 
sell  milk  because  it  contains  pesticide 
chemical  residues.  There  are  a  number 
of  other,  similar  irrstances  including  sev- 
eral outside  the  food  and  drug  area  in 
which  the  Government  has  paid  com- 
pensation for  losses  caused  by  changes 
in  its  policies.  The  case  for  indemni- 
fication for  cyclamate  losses  is  at  least 
equally  meritorious. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  today 
would  give  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  determine  the  amounts  of 
losses  suffered  due  to  the  cyclamate  ban. 
It  would  provide  compensation  for  both 
direct  and  indirect  losses  but  would  ex- 
plicitly exclude  any  recoverj-  of  lost 
profits. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

'Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplisliments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1968  there  were  more  full-time  students 
enrolled  in  liigher  education  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  country. 
There  were  7,571.636  compared  to  2.396"- 
000  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  1.967.796  in 
India. 


GREATER  CORPORATION  RESPON- 
SIBILITY TO  SHAREHOLDERS  AND 
PUBLIC  NEEDED 

'.Mr.  BURTON  of  California  a5ked  and 
was  given  permisMon  to  extend  hLs  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneou.'^  matter  i 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  lias  just  an- 
nounced a  remarkable  decision  which  is 
of  interest  to  shareholders  and  consumers 
throughout  the  country. 

Basically,  this  decision,  cited  as  Medi- 
cal Committee  for  Human  Riphts  against 
the  SEC,  allows  shareholders  to  have 
their  views  presented  in  proxy  state- 
ments for  vote  by  the  shareholders,  and 
as  such  should  greatly  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  shareholders  to  have  their  voices 
heard  on  matters  of  significant  corporate 
and  public  interest. 

More  specifically,  shareholders  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  who  were  arbitrarily 
denied  the  right  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  have  a  vote 
among  themselves  on  the  merits  of  Dow's 
continued  sale  of  napalm  now  have  been 
granted  this  right  by  the  court. 

Shareholders  in  many  different  com- 
panies across  the  country  should  benefit 
from  this  securing  of  their  rights.  Tliis 
scholarly  decision  also  further  focuses 
attention  on  the  need  for  greater  corpo- 
rate responsibility  boili  to  shareholders 
and  to  the  public. 

I  insert  this  precedental  decision  for 
the  consideration  of  shareliolders  and 
Members : 

(U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  No.  23.105) 

Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights. 
PETmoNER  r.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Responde.nt — PrrmoN  for 
Re\-iew  of  AN  Order  of  the  Secctiities 
AND  Exchange  Commission 

(Decided  July  8.   1970) 

Mr.  Roberts  B.  Owen,  with  whom  Messrs. 
Edum  M.  Zimmerman,  Ricliard  B.  Hersog 
and  Paul  S.  Hoff  were  on  the  brief,  for 
petitioner. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Nathan.  Special  Counsel, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  of  the 
bar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York, 
pro  hac  i-ice,  by  special  leave  of  court,  with 
whom  Messrs.  Philip  A.  Loomis,  Jr..  General 
Counsel,  and  David  Ferber,  Solicitor,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  were  on  the 
brief,  for  respondent. 

Before  McGowan.  Tamm.  and  Robinson, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Tamm.  Circuit  Judge  The  instant  petiUon 
presents  novel  and  significant  questions 
concerning  Implementation  of  the  concepts 
of  corporate  democracy  embodied  In  section 
14  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
and  of  the  power  of  this  court  to  review 
determinations  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change CommlSBlon  made  pursuant  to  Its 
proxy  rules.  For  reasons  to  be  stated  more 
fully  below,  we  hold  that  the  Commission's 
action  In  the  present  case  Is  reviewable,  and 
that  the  cause  must  be  remanded  for  further 
administrative  proceedings. 

I.  procedural  historv  of  the  case 
On  March  11,  1968,  Dr.  Quentln  D.  Young, 
National  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Committee 
for  Human  Rights,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company,  stating  that'the 
Medical  Committee  had  obtained  by  gift 
several  shares  of  Dow  slock  and  expressing 
concern  regarding  the  company's  manufac- 
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ture  of  the  chemical  substance  napalm  '  In 
part.  Dr  Young's  letter  said: 

"After  consultation  with  the  executive  body 
of  the  Medical  Committee,  I  have  been  In- 
structed to  request  an  amendment  to  the 
charter  of  our  company,  Dow  Chemical.  We 
have  learned  that  we  are  technically  late  In 
asking  for  an  amendment  at  this  date,  but 
we  wish  to  observe  that  It  Is  a  matter  of 
such  great  urgency  that  we  think  It  Is  Im- 
perative not  to  delay  until  the  shareholders' 
meeting  next  year.  .  .  . 

"We  respectfully  propose  the  following 
wording  to  be  sent  to  the  shareholders: 

'■  'Resolved,  that  the  shareholders  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company  request  the  Board 
of  Directors,  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Delawaxe.  and  the  Composite 
Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  to  adopt  a  resolution 
setting  forth  an  amendment  to  the  Composite 
Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company  that  napalm  shall  not  be 
sold  to  any  buyer  unless  that  buyer  gives 
reasonable  assurance  tha*  the  substance  will 
not  be  used  on  or  against  human  beings."  " 

(App.  la-2a.)  The  letter  concluded  with 
the  following  statement: 

"Finally,  we  wish  to  note  that  our  objec- 
tions to  the  sale  of  this  product  |arel  pri- 
marily based  on  the  concerns  for  human  life 
Inherent  In  our  organization's  credo.  How- 
ever, we  are  further  Informed  by  our  Invest- 
ment advisers  that  this  product  Is  also  bad 
for  our  company's  business  as  it  Is  being 
used  In  the  Vietnamese  War.  It  Is  now  clear 
from  company  statements  and  press  reports 
that  It  Is  Increasingly  hard  to  recruit  the 
highly  Intelligent,  well-motivated,  young  col- 
lege men  so  Important  for  company  growth. 
There  Is.  as  well,  an  adverse  Impact  on  our 
global  business,  which  our  advisers  Indicate, 
suffers  as  a  result  of  the  public  reaction  to 
this  product." 

{App.  2a.)  Copies  of  this  letter  were  for- 
warded to  the  President  and  the  General 
Counsel  of  Dow  Chemical  Company,  and  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
(App,  3a.) 

By  letter  dated  March  21,  1968,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  Dow  Chemical  replied  to  the 
Medical  Committee's  letter,  stating  that  the 
proposal  had  arrived  too  late  for  Inclusion  In 
the  1968  proxy  statement,  but  promising  that 
the  compxany  would  "study  the  matter  and 
.  .  .  communicate  with  you  later  this  year" 
regarding  Inclusion  of  the  resolution  in 
proxy  materials  circulated  by  management 
in  1969.  (App.  4a.)  Copies  of  this  letter,  and 
of  all  subsequent  correspondence,  were  duly 
filed  with  the  Commission. 

The  next  significant  Item  of  record  Is  a 
letter  dated  January  6,  1969.  noting  that  the 
Medical  Committee  was  "distressed  that  1968 
has  passed  without  our  having  received  a 
single  word  from  you  on  this  Important  mat- 
ter." and  again  requesting  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  Included  In  management's  1969  proxy 
materials.  (App.  7a-8a.)  The  Secretary  of 
Dow  Chemical  replied  to  this  letter  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  Informing  the  Medical  Committee 
that  Dow  Intended  to  omit  the  resolution 
from  Us  proxy  statement  and  enclosing  an 
opinion  memorandum  from  Dow's  General 
Counsel,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  detail  in  part  III,  infra.  (App.  9a- 
12a.)  On  February  3  the  Medical  Committee 
responded  to  Dow's  General  Counsel,  assert- 
ing that  he  had  misconstrued  the  nature  of 
their  proposal  In  his  opinion  memorandum, 
and  averring  that  the  Medical  Committee 
would  not  "presume  to  serve  as  draftsmen 
for  an  amendment  to  the  corporate  charter." 
(App.  15a.)  The  letter  continued: 

"We  are  willing  to  bend  ...  to  your  belief 
that  the  management  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  to  whom  and  under  what  circum- 
stances It  will  sell  Its  products.  Nevertheless, 
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we  are  certain  that  you  would  agree  that  the 
company's  owners  have  not  only  the  legal 
power  but  also  the  historic  and  economic 
obligation  to  determine  what  products  their 
company  will  manufacture.  Therefore,  [we 
submit  I  .  .  .  our  revised  propcsal  .  .  re- 
questing the  Directors  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  an  amendment  to  the 
corporate  charter,  forbidding  the  company  to 
make  napalm  (any  such  amendment  would, 
of  course,  be  subject  to  the  reqturements  of 
the  "Defense  Production  Act  of  1950."  as  are 
the  corporate  charters  and  management  deci- 
sions of  all  United  States  Corporations), 
I  and  I  we  request  that  the  foIlo\v'ing  resolu- 
tion be  included  In  this  year's  proxy  state- 
ment: 

"  'Resolved,  that  the  shareholders  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company  request  that  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  (.?ic]  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
consider  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion setting  forth  an  amendment  to  the 
composite  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company  that  the  company 
shall  not  make  uapalm.'  " 

(App.  16a.)  On  the  same  date,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, requesting  a  staff  review  of  Dow's 
decision  if  it  still  intended  to  omit  the  pro- 
posal, and  requesting;  oral  argument  before 
the  Commission  if  the  staff  agreed  with  Dow. 
(App.  17a.) 

On  February  7.  1969.  Dow  transmitted  to 
the  Medical  Committee  and  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  letter  and  memorandum  opinion  of 
counsel,    which    in    essence    reiterated    the 
previous  arguments  against  inclusion  of  the 
propasal  and  stated  the  company's  Intention 
to  omit  It  from  the  proxy  statement.   (App. 
18a-19a.)    Shortly    thereafter,    on    February 
18,  1969,  the  Commission's  Chief  Counsel  of 
the  Division  oi  Corporation  Finance  sent  a 
letter  to  Dow.   with   copies  to  the   Medical 
Committee,  concluding  that  "[fjor  reasons 
stated  In  your  letter  and  the  accompanying 
opinion  of  counsel,  both  dated  January  17. 
1969,  this  Division  will  not  recommend  any 
action  ...  If  this  proposal  Is  omitted  from 
the  management's  proxy  material   .  .  ."  (App. 
20a.)    In  a  letter  dated  February  28 — which 
contains  the  first  indications    >i  record  that 
petitioners  had  retained  counsel — the  Medi- 
cal Committee  again  renewed  Its  request  for 
a  Commission  review  of  the  Division's  deci- 
sion. (App.  24a.)  On  the  same  day,  the  Medi- 
cal Committee  filed  with  the  Commission  a 
memorandum  of  legal  arguments  in  support 
of  Its  resolution,   urging  numberous  errors 
of  law  In  the  Division's  decision.  (App.  26a- 
32a).  Several  other  documents  were  filed  by 
both  the  company  and  the  Medical  Commit- 
tee:   finally,  on  April   2,   1969.  both  parties 
were  Informed  that  "(t]he  Commission  has 
approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Corporation  Finance  that  no  objec- 
tion  be   raised   If   the   Company   omits   the 
proposals  from  its  proxy  statements  for  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  shareholders."  (App. 
44a^5a.)    The   petitioners   thereupon   Insti- 
tuted the  present  action,  and  on  July  10,  1969 
the  Commission  moved  to  dismiss  the  peti- 
tion for  lack  of  Jurisdiction.  On  October  13 
we  denied  the  motion  "without  prejudice  to 
renewal   thereof   In    the   briefs   and   at    the 
argument  on  the  merits." 

In  its  briefs  and  oral  argument,  the  Com- 
mission has  consistently  and  vigorously 
urged,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  conten- 
tions, that  this  court  Is  without  Jurisdiction 
to  review  its  action.  We  find  this  argument 
unpersuaslve. 

II.    JURISDICTION    TO    REVIEW 

A.  Timeliness 

The  Commission's  first  argument  on  the 
Jurisdictional  point  Is  that  the  Instant  peti- 
tion was  untimely  filed,  thereby  depriving 
this  court  of  power  to  adjudicate  the  con- 
troversy. This  argument  is  based  upon  the 
provision  of  section  25(a)    of  the  Securities 


Act,  15  U.S.C.  §  78y(a)(1964),  which  requires 
that  a  i>etmon  for  review  must  be  filed 
"within  sixty  days  after  the  entry"  of  a  Com- 
mission order. 

In  the  Instant  case  the  Commission's  min- 
utes reflect  that  the  decision  which  was 
reached  after  reviewing  the  petitioner's  proxy 
claim  was  made  on  March  24,  1969  (App.  46a), 
whereas  the  petition  to  review  In  this  coim 
was  not  filed  until  May  29,  1969 — some  68 
days  thereafter.  It  also  appears  uncontro- 
verted  that  the  Commission  gave  the  Medical 
Committee  some  notification  by  telephone  on 
March  24  that  a  decision  had  been  reached, 
although  the  substance  of  this  conversation 
is  not  reproduced  in  the  briefs  or  record. 
(C/.  Supp.  App.  3.)  However,  as  we  noted  in 
the  preceding  section,  p>etltioners  did  not  re- 
ceive any  wTltten  Information  concerning  the 
Commission's  decision  until  a  letter  was 
mailed  to  them  on  April  2;  in  addition,  the 
Medical  Committee  has  asserted,  without 
contradiction,  that  the  Commission  tempo- 
rized for  approximately  four  weeks  after  the 
petitioner  requested  a  formal  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  decision,  before  making  this 
Important  Information  available.  (Reply 
Brief  for  Petitioner  at  14  n.2  and  accompany- 
ing text.) 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Commisslcn  is 
Itself  rather  untimely  In  making  this  asser- 
tion of  untlmellness,  for  In  its  July  10  Mo- 
tion to  Dismiss  It  explicitly  disclaimed  any 
intention  to  press  upon  us  an  argument  re- 
lating to  the  time  of  filing  the  in.stant  petl- 
tlon.2  This  resolve  apparently  fell  by  the 
wayside,  however,  and  the  timeliness  argu- 
ment appeared  in  full  dress  in  the  Commis- 
sion's responsive  brief  on  the  merits,  thereby 
helping  to  trigger  further  rounds  of  briefing 
by  both  sides.  We  need  not  elevate  the  Com- 
mission's vacillation  to  the  status  of  a  waiver, 
however,  because  we  have  concluded  that  its 
timeliness  argument  must  fall  on  the  merits. 
The  Commission  relies  primarily  upon  sec- 
tion 22(k)  of  Its  Rules  of  Practice.  17  C.F.R. 
§201.22(k)    (1970),  which  provides: 

"In  computing  any  period  of  time  involv- 
ing the  date  of  the  entry  of  an  order  by  the 
Commission,  the  date  of  entry  shall  be  (1» 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  order  by  the 
Commission  ...  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  orders 
reflecting  action  taken  pursuant  to  dele- 
gated authority,  the  date  when  such  action 
is  taken.  .  .  .  The  order  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  by  the  public  from  and  after 
the  date  of  entry,  unless  it  is  a  non-public 
order.  A  non-public  order  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  from  and  after  the  date  of 
entry  by  any  person  entitled  to  inspect  it." 
[Emphasis  added. | 

In  essence,  the  Commission  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  date  of  decision,  March  24, 
must  be  deemed  the  date  of  "entry"  within 
the  meaning  of  Rule  22(k),  notwlthstandmg 
the  language  of  the  rule  Italicized  above,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  written  in- 
formation regarding  the  basis  of  the  decision 
was  available  until  a  substantial  time  after 
March  24. 

None  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  parties  offers 
much  guidance  In  resolving  the  particular 
timeliness  question  now  before  us:  '  however, 
we  think  It  clear  that  Rule  22(k).  together 
with  the  60-day  statutory  period  for  fi'.lng 
petitions  for  review,  evidences  an  attempt  by 
Congress  and  the  Commission  to  strike  s 
balance  between  the  need  to  have  Commis- 
sion orders  operate  with  flnalit'-  pnd  'he 
aggrieved  party's  need  to  have  both  adequaie 
notice  of  the  substance  of  the  decision,  end 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  his  petltlcn.'  To 
hold  that  the  running  of  the  60-day  period 
can  be  Initiated  by  a  mere  telephone  call,  as 
the  Commission  urges,  would  create  risk  of 
Inequity  and  hardship  to  aggrieved  parties 
and  defeat  the  goal  of  orderly  and  open  ad- 
ministrative procedures  embodied  in  the 
Italicized  portions  of  Rule  22(k)  quoted 
above.  Therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  in- 
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jtant  petition  for  review  Is  not  barred  for 
reasons  of  untlmellness. 
B.  The  existence  of  a  reviewable  order 

The  most  dlfiBcult  problems  presented  by 
this  case  arise  from  a  congeries  of  related 
arguments  supporting  the  general  assertion 
that  the  Commission's  decision  regarding 
the  Medical  Committee's  proxy  proposal  Ks 
not  a  reviewable  order  within  the  relev.ini 
jurisdictional  statute.  That  statute  is  section 
25(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
15  U.S.C.  §  78y(a)  (1964),  which  In  pertinent 
part  states: 

"Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  Issued 
by  the  Commission  In  a  proceeding  under 
this  chapter  to  which  such  person  is  a  party 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  ...  In 
tlie  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  [ Circuit],  by  filing  in 
such  court,  within  sixty  days  after  the  entry 
of  such  order,  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  Commission  be  modi- 
fied or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part." 

Neither  precedent  ■"•  nor  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Securities  Act '  offers  an  unam- 
biguous answer  to  the  question  of  whether 
decisions  of  the  kind  presently  before  us 
should  be  categorized  as  reviewable  orders 
under  this  provision;  thus,  we  must  resort 
to  general  principles  and  analogies  in  deter- 
mining whether  we  have  Jurisdiction  to  ad- 
judicate this  controversy. 

Bypassing  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
whether  deference  to  administrative  discre- 
tion should  compel  us  to  foreclose  review  of 
this  petition,'  we  begin  by  restating  the  well- 
established  principle  that  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  courts'  power 
to  review  administrative  action.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  concluded  In  Abbott  Labora- 
tories V.  Gardner.  387  U.S.  136,  140  (1967), 
■■(A|  survey  of  cur  cases  shows  that  Judicial 
review  of  a  final  agency  action  by  an  ag- 
grieved person  will  not  be  cut  off  unless 
there  is  persuasive  reason  to  believe  that 
such  was  the  purpKJse  of  Congress."  This 
theme  has  been  developed  at  greater  length 
by  Professor  Jaffe  in  his  study  of  the  law  of 
reviewability: 

"Congress,  barring  constitutional  Impedi- 
ments, may  Indeed  exclude  Judicial  review. 
But  Judicial  review  Is  the  rule.  ...  It  Is  a 
basic  right:  it  Is  a  traditional  power  and 
the  Intention  to  exclude  It  must  be  made  spe- 
cifically manifest.  .  .  . 

The  mere  fact  that  some  acts  are  made  re- 
viewable should  not  suflfice  to  support  an 
implication  of  exclusion  as  to  others.  The 
right  to  review  Is  too  Important  to  be  ex- 
cluded on  such  slender  and  Indeterminate 
evidence  of  legislative  Intent.  (L.  Jaffe.  Judi- 
cial Control  of  Administrative  Action  346. 
357  (1965)  [hereinafter  "L.  Jaffe").  See  also 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v.  Hardin, 
No.  23.813  (D.C.  Clr.  May  28,  1970)  (slip  op. 
at  7):  Scanwell  Laboratories.  Inc.  v.  Thomas, 
No.  22,863  (D.C.  Clr.  Feb.  13,  1970);  4  K. 
Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise  1-32 
(1958).) 

Several  other  general  observations  which 
we  have  gleaned  from  our  perusal  of  numer- 
ous cases  and  commentaries  on  reviewability 
must  serve  as  prolegomena  to  our  discussion 
of  that  Issue  in  the  present  case.  It  appears 
that  the  factors  most  often  relied  upon  in  de- 
termining whether  a  particular  administra- 
tive action  Is  a  reviewable  order  can  be  sub- 
divided Into  two  general  categories.  The  first 
of  these  basic  areas  of  concern  involves  con- 
sideration of  whether  the  administrative  ac- 
tion operates  with  final  effect  upon  a  par- 
ticular Individual,  entity,  or  group."  See.  e.g.. 
Abbott  Laboratories  v.  Gardner.  387  U.S.  136, 
149  (1967);  Isbrandtsen  Co.  v.  United  States, 
93  U.S.  App.  D.C.  293,  298.  211  F.2d  51,  55, 
cert,  denied,  347  U.S.  990  (1954):  L.  Jaffe. 
358,  403—404.  The  second  line  of  analysis 
looks  to  the  formalities  preceding  and   at- 
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tending  the  administrative  action,  for.  as  one 
commentator  has  stated,  "the  notion  of  an 
'order'  implies  some  formal  characteristics." 
L.  Jaffe  419;  cf.  Helco  Products  Co.  v.  McNutt, 
78  U.S.  App.  D.C.  71.  137  F.2d  681  (1943): 
American  Sumatra  Tobacco  Corp.  v.  SEC, 
68  App.  D.C  77,  93  F.2d  236  i  1937)  . 

Finally,  the  coses  in  the  area  seem  vir- 
tually unanimous  In  proclaiming  that  prag- 
matic considerations,  p.irticularly  those  re- 
lating to  the  Institutional  relationships  be- 
tween the  courts  and  the  administrative 
agencies,  must  prevail  over  purely  doctrinal 
arguments  for  or  against  reviewability.  Sec, 
e.g..  Abbott  Laboratories,  supra  387  US  at 
149;  American  Federation  of  Labor  v.  NLRB, 
308  U.S.  401,  408  (1940);  CUies  Service  Gas 
Co.  V.  FPC.  255  F.2d  860.  862  ilOth  Clr), 
cert,  denied,  358  U.S.  837  «1958);  /sb-'undtsen 
Co.,  supra,  93  U.S.App.D.C.  at  297,  211.  F  2d 
at  55. 

While  the  problem  of  whether  there  Is  suf- 
ficient formality  is  admittedly  difficult  in 
the  present  case,  we  need  not  pause  long  over 
the  question  of  tiie  decision's  final  effect 
upon  petitioner.  Here  the  administrative 
process  had  run  its  course  with  respect  to 
petitioner's  proxy  proposal,  and  there  can 
be  no  basis  for  any  fear  that  review  of  the 
decision  would  cause  the  courts  "to  interfere 
in  matters  yet  within  the  consideration  of 
the  Commission."  Cities  Service  Gas  Co.. 
supra,  255  F.2d  at  862  Here.  also,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  limited  and  easily  identifiable 
class  of  individuals — shareholders  of  a  regu- 
lated corporation — whom  Congress  sought  to 
protect  In  section  14  of  the  Act.  and  who 
claim  that  they  are  wrongfully  being  denied 
fair  corporate  suffrage  by  the  Commission's 
approval  of  Dow's  decision  to  omit  their  pro- 
posal. Cf.  Jaffe.  The  Individual  Right  to 
Initiate  Administrative  Process,  25  Iowa 
L.Rev.  485.  528  (1940).  In  this  regard,  we 
cannot  see  any  merit  in  the  Commission's 
contention  that  the  petitioner  has  not  suf- 
fered any  "aggrlevement"  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tional statute  because  It  may  still  have  re- 
lief through  a  private  action  against  the 
company  in  a  district  court. 

The  relevance  of  a  possible  private  action 
win  be  examined  more  fully  later  In  this 
portion  of  our  opinion.  For  present  purposes. 
It  Is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee has  been  forced  to  undergo  a  two- 
stage  administrative  proceeding,  comfjelled 
by  the  risk  that  failure  to  do  so  would  pre- 
clude any  Judicial  relief  by  virtue  of  the 
exhaustion  doctrine;  ■'  its  recourse  to  an  au- 
thoritative Judicial  determination  of  the 
merits  of  Its  proxy  proposal  has  been  sub- 
stantially delayed  because  of  the  adminis- 
trative proceeding,  whereas  time  is  clearly 
of  the  essence  in  proxy  contests;  and  not 
only  has  the  Medical  Committee  lost  the 
potential  benefit  of  the  Commission's  re- 
sources and  expertise  as  an  ally  In  compli- 
ance litigation  against  the  company,  it  has 
also  had  imposed  upon  it  the  added  burden 
In  a  private  action  of  overcoming  an  adverse 
Commission  determination  In  face  of  the 
principle  that  the  agency  Is  entitled  to  Ju- 
dicial deference  in  the  construction  of  its 
proxy  rules.  See,  e.g..  Union  Pacific  R  Co.  v. 
Chicago  &  N.W.  Ry.  Co.,  226  F.Supp  400. 
408  (N.DIU.  1964)  Moreover,  we  believe  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  public  interest  in  hav- 
ing Important  questions  of  corporate  de- 
mocracy raised  before  the  Commission  and 
the  courts  by  Interested,  responsible  private 
parties.  Cf.  Scanwell  Laboratories,  Inc.  v 
Thomas,  No.  22.863  (DC  Clr  Feb.  13.  1970) 
(slip  op.  at  8-10);  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Inc.  v.  Hardin,  No  23,813  (DC  Clr. 
May  28,  1970)  (slip  op.  at  5-7).  Thus,  we 
conclude  that  the  Medical  Committee  Is  "ag- 
grieved" for  purposes  of  section  25(a)  of  the 
Act. 

Finally,  In  the  context  of  assessing  the  re- 
viewability of  the  Commission's  decision — as 
distinguished  from  our  later  inquiry  Into  the 
scope    of    administrative    discretion— It    Is 


cletur  that  no  significance  whatsoever  Inheres 
In  the  fact  that  the  administrative  determi- 
nation Is  couched  in  terms  of  a  "no  action" 
decision  rather  than  in  the  form  of  a  decree 
binding  a  party  to  perform  or  refrain  from 
some  particular  act  This  much  has  been 
clear  ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  interred 
the  discredited  "negative  order  doctrine"  in 
Rochester  Telephone  Corp  i  United  States  " 
That  case.  Uke  the  present  controversy,  in- 
volved a  petitioner's  attempt  to  obtain  Ju- 
dicial review  of  "acUon  by  the  Commission 
which  affects  the  complainant  because  it 
does  not  forbid  or  compel  conduct  with  ref- 
erence to  him  by  a  third  person  "  (307  US 
at  135.)  The  Court  pointed  out  that  "|n)eg- 
atlve  has  really  been  an  obfuscating  adtec- 
tlvo"  because  It  failed  to  illuminate  "the  real 
conslderauons  on  which  rest  .  .  .  the  re- 
viewability of  Commission  orders  within  the 
framework  of  its  discretionary  authoritv  and 
within  the  general  criteria  of  Justiciability  " 
(307  US.  at  141.1  The  Court  then  concluded: 

"An  order  of  the  Commission  dismissing  a 
complaint  on  the  merits  and  maintaining  the 
status  quo  Is  an  exercise  of  administrative 
function,  no  more  and  no  less,  than  an  order 
directing  some  change  In  status  .  .  .  Refusal 
to  change  an  existing  situation  mav.  of 
course,  itself  be  a  factor  In  the  Commission '.<= 
allowable  exercise  of  discretion  .  But  this 
bears  on  the  disposition  of  a  case  and  should 
not  control  Jurisdiction."  (307  US    at   142  i 

Similarly,  section  10(e)  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  provides  Judicial  relief  for 
"agency  action  unlawfullv  withheld  or  un- 
reasonably delayed"  (5  use  5  706(1)  (Supp. 
V  1965-69)  ).  and  the  courts  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  determining  when  an  adminis- 
trative failure  to  act  presents  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  Judicial  scrutlnv  Compare  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund  v.  Hnrdm.  fup'a, 
with  International  Assn  of  Machinists  r 
NMB.  No.  23,409  (DC  Clr.  Jan  30.  1970);' 
see  generally  Goldman.  Administrative  Delay 
and  Judicial  Relief.  66  Mlch.L  Rev  1423 
(1968).  Thus,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Commission's  decision  operates  with  suf- 
ficient particularity  and  finalltv  to  warrant 
Judicial  re\lew. 

The  question  of  whether  the  procedures 
attending  the  Commission's  decision  in  this 
case  are  sufficiently  formal  to  make  the  deter- 
mination a  reviewable  order  under  section 
25(a)  Is  admittedly  a  close  one,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  considerations  militating  in 
favor  of  reviewability  must  prevail.  At  the 
outset,  we  note  that  the  decided  cases  make 
It  clear  beyond  doubt  that  the  absence  of  a 
formal  evidentiary  hearing  does  not  compel 
the  conclusion  that  an  administrative  deci- 
sion Is  unreviewable.  See.  e.g..  Cities  Service 
Gas  Co.  V.  FPC,  225  F.2d  860.  862-63  (10th 
Clr.),  cert,  denied,  368  US.  837  (1958)  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co.  v  FPC.  227  P.2d  470  475 
(10th  Clr.  1955),  cert,  denied,  350  US  1005 
(1956);  Isbrandtsen  Co.  v.  United  States  93 
U.S.App.D.C.  293,  297,  211  F.2d  51,  55  c'erf 
denied,  347  U.S.  990  (1954). 

This  Is  a  sound  and  necessary  doctrine  be- 
cause agencies  frequently  are  confronted 
with  situations  In  which  substantial  ques- 
tions of  fact.  law.  or  policy  may  be  properlv 
resolved  through  information-gathering 
mechanisms  less  cumbersome  than  a  trial- 
type  hearing.  This  court  has  consistently 
recognized  that  this  kind  of  flexibility  l.n 
procedures  Is  a  desirable  attribute  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process,  regardless  of  whether 
the  power  was  explicitly  provided  by  statute 
or  rule,  or  was  evolved  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
by  implication  from  a  broad  statutory  grant 
However,  our  deference  to  the  efficient  de-  " 
ployment  of  administrative  resources  has  a<Jf 
been— and  logically  could  not  be^on- 
sldered  a  matter  which  touches  upon  the 
courts'  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  action  in 
quesUon.  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  Indica- 
tion that  Congress  Intended  such  a  result. 
Sec  generally  National  Air  Carrier  Ass'n  v. 
CAB,   No.   23,012    (D.C.  Clr.  May  28,   1970); 
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look  to  the  Cimmlssion's  rules  and  to  the  at 
tributes  of  the  proceeding  here  in  Issue  In 
order  to  determine  whether  this  Is  an  appro- 
priate occasion  for  review. 

Although  the  l:ne  is  not  drawn  with  com- 
plete clarity,  the  Commissions  Rules  of 
Practice  distinguish  between  ■formal"  and 
"Informal"  proceedings.  Procedures  denomi- 
nated "informal"  by  the  Commission  gen- 
erally involve  negotiation  between  the  Com- 
mission and  one  private  party,  and  normally 
culminate  m  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  p.irty 
from  a  Commission  stafif  member.-  Here, 
however,  there  is  an  iniporunt  dilference 
which    tiie  Commission   readily  concedes: 

"The  difference  is  that  in  the  normal  no- 
action  situation,  there  is  only  one  interested 
private  party  and  accordingly  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  found  it  necessary  to  prescribe 
any  rules  dealing  with  the  situation.  The 
private  party  simply  writes  a  letter  which  Is 
answered.  ' 

"In  the  case  of  stockholder  proposals,  there 
are  two  Interested  private  parties;  the  man- 
agement and  tlie  shareholder.  Consequently. 
Rule  14a -8id)  provides  a  procedure  by  wluch 
the  position  of  both  may  be  brought  to  the 
Commission's  attention."  (Supplementary 
Memorandum  of  Respondent  at  10.) 

Thus,  the  Commission's  procedural  regula- 
tions governing  proxy  proposals  incorporate 
the  basic  theory  of  an  adversary  encounter, 
and  a  detailed  perusal  of  Rule  14a-8  and  ius 
history  reinforces  this  impression. 

For  t!ie  shareholder  who  wishes   to  have 
his  proposal  included  in  management's  proxv 
statement.  Rule   14a-8,    17  C.F.R.  is  240.14a-8 
(1970).  is  the  touchstone  of  procedural  and 
substantive  rights.  Rule   I4a-8(a)    describes 
the  initiation  of    this  process   by  providing 
that  the  security  holder  "shall  submit  to  the 
management  of  the  issuer,  within  the  time 
hereinafter  specified,  a  proposal  which  is  ac- 
companied by  notice  of  his  intention  to  pre- 
sent the  proposal  for  action  at  the  meeting." 
The  b.isic  time  period  established  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  60  days,  subject  to  certain  qualifica- 
tions.  Subsection   (b)    then  provides  that  if 
management  opposes  the  shareholder's  pro- 
posal, i;  must  include  m  its  proxy  material." 
a   100-word  statement   by   the  proponent  of 
the  proposal.  The  substantive  exceptions  to 
the   general   rule   of    inclusion   are   then   set 
forth  m  subsection  (c).  and  several  of  these 
grounds  for  omitting  a  shareholder  proposal 
will  be  discussed  at  length  in  part  III.  infra 
The    following    provision,    subsection     (d), 
contains  the  procedural  steps  which  are  im- 
mediately relevant;  it  describes  the  course  of 
proceedings  which  comes  into  play  whenever 
management  believes  that  it  is  entitled  under 
the  substantive  criteria  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion to  omit  a  shareholder  proposal. 

Subsection  (d)  is  phrased  wholly  in  man- 
datory rather  than  permissive  language.  It 
requires  management  to  "file  with  the  Com- 
mission ...  a  copy  of  the  proposal  and  anv 
statement  In  support  thereof  as  received 
from  the  security  holder,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  manage- 
ment deems  such  omission  to  be  proper  in 
the  particular  case,  and,  where  such  reasons 
are  based  on  matters  of  law.  a  supporting 
opinion  of  counsel."  At  the  same  time,  man- 
agement must  "notify  the  security  holder 
submitting  the  proposal  of  its  Intention  to 
omit  the  proposal"  and  "forward  to  him  a 
copy  of  the  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
the  management  deems  the  omission  of  the 
proposal  to  be  proper  and  a  copy  of  such 
supponing  opinion  of  counsel."  This  filing 
and  forwarding  must  be  completed  "not  later 
than  20  days  prior  to  the  date  the  pre- 
liminary copies  of  the  proxy  statement  are 
filed   pursuant   to   §  240.14a-6(a) ";    this   re- 
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quirement  was  promulgated  "islo  that  the 
Commission  will  have  more  time  to  consider 
the  problems  Involved  In  such  cases  and  the 
security  holder  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  management's  position  and  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate."  19  Fed. 
Reg.  246  (1954).  pi-esumably  this  "other  ap- 
propriate action"  by  the  shareholder  en- 
compasses the  possibility  of  filing  with  the 
Commission  detailed  legal  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  requiring  the  company  to  include  the 
proposal,  similar  to  the  one  which  the  Medi- 
cal Committee  filed  with  the  Commission 
in  the  pre?eni  case  after  the  Division  of 
Corporation  Finance  had  made  its  recom- 
mendation, and  which  the  Commission  ac- 
cepted without  comment  or  objection.  (App. 
2Ca-32a;  see  also  id.  at  38a-39a.)  Finally, 
the  history  of  the  rule  explicitly  states  that 
It  "places  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
management  to  show  that  a  particular  se- 
curity holder's  proposal  is  not  a  proper  one 
for  inclusion  in  management's  proxv  mate- 
rial."  (19  Fed.  Reg.  246    (1954).) 

We  think  that  these  provisions  contain 
persua-sive  indicia  that  the  Commission's 
proxy  procedures  are  possessed  of  sufficient 
"adversariness"  and  "formality"  to  render  Its 
final  proxy  determinations  amenable  to  Ju- 
dicial review,  although  the  scope  and  content 
of  that  review  must  yet  be  investigated.  This 
conclusion  is  inferentially  supported  by  cases 
dealing  with  private  actions  to  enforce  the 
proxy  rules,  In  which  shareholders  have  been 
required  to  exhaust  the  administrative  reme- 
dies provided  by  the  foregoing  sections.  PecTc 
V.  Greyhound  Corp.,  97  F.  Supp.  679  (S.D.N.T. 
1951);  cf.  Dyer  v  SEC,  291  F.  2d  774,  778 
(8th  Cir.  1961).  However,  the  Commission 
urges  that  the  structure  of  section  14  of  the 
Act  gives  rise  to  a  doctrinal  anomaly  if  ad- 
ministrative decisions  like  the  present  one 
are  held  reviewable.  This  difHculty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  even  when  the  Commis- 
sion moves  against  recalcitrant  management 
under  section  14  of  the  Act  to  terminate  or 
prevent  violations  of  the  proxy  rules,  there 
is  never  a  traditional  trial-type  hearing  fol- 
lowed by  a  conventional  mandatory  order. 
Professor  Loss  has  catalogued  the  Commis- 
sion's enforcement  alternatives  under  section 
14  as  follows: 

lW]hen  man.agement  or  a  security  holder 
is  adamant  In  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
rules  as  the  Commission  construes  them, 
there  is  no  administrative  procedure  com- 
parable to  the  stop-order  proceeding  under 
the  1933  act.  The  Commission  may  investi- 
gate. It  may  use  its  statutory  power  to  "pub- 
lish information  concerning  .  .  .  violations," 
as  It  did  in  two  early  Instances.  It  may  Insti- 
tute appropriate  administrative  proceedings 
of  a  disciplinary  nature  under  the  1934  act 
when  the  offender  happens  to  be  a  registered 
broker-dealer  or  an  exchange  member,  as  It 
may  when  some  other  statutory  provision  or 
Commission  rule  has  been  violated.  It  may 
even  use  a  violation  of  section  14(a)  as  a 
basis  for  delisting  the  security.  And  It  may 
ask  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  willful 
violations.  But  the  principal  sanction— and 
the  only  practicable  way  of  forcing  compli- 
ance— Is  the  statutory  action  for  Injunction." 
(Loss,  The  SEC  Proxy  Rules  in  the  Courts. 
73  Harv  L  Rev.  1041.  1043-44  (1960):  see 
ah-n  Aranow  &  Elnhorn.  Corporate  Proxy  Con- 
tents: Enforcement  of  SEC  Proxy  Rules  by 
the  Commission  and  Private  Parties.  31  N.Y  tJ 
L.  Rev.  875,  886.  866-87  n.50  (1956).) 

We  see  little  force  in  this  anomaly— if 
indeed.  It  Is  In  fact  an  anomaly.  Tlirough 
section  14  of  the  Act  Congress  has  Invested 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
with  sweeping  authority  to  regulate  the  so- 
licitation of  corporate  proxies;  the  few  words 
employed  by  Congre.ss  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  provision  confer  upon  the  Commission 
much  power,  but  little  guidance  or  limita- 
tion: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  by 
the  use  of  the  malls  or  by  any  means  or  in- 


strunientahty  of  Interstate  commerce 
or  otherwise,  in  contravention  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  mav  pre- 
scribe as  neces.sary  or  appropriate  in  tiie 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors.  to  solicit  or  to  permit  the  use  of  his 
name  to  solicit  any  proxy  ...  in  respect  of 
any  security  (other  than  an  exempted  secu- 
rity) registered  pursuant  to  .  .  ,  this  tUIe " 
(15  US.C.  §  78n(a)   (1964)   1 

Pursuant  to  this  broad  mandate  the  Com- 
mission has  established  elaborate  procedures 
which  are  of  unquestioned  validitv  for  pres- 
ent  purposes  and  which,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated above,  otherwise  possess  sufficient  at- 
tributes of  finality  and  formalitv  to  warraiit 
Judicial  review.  "Viewing  the  proxy  rules  in 
this  light,  we  see  no  substantial  reason  why 
the  absence  of  formal  adjudicatory  hearings 
in  the  regulatory  scheme  should  render 
Commission  decisions,  however  capricious  or 
erroneous,  utterly  Immune  to  direct  Judicial 
review  or  redress.  Indeed,  it  seems  doubtful 
that  there  Is  any  meaningful  distinction  be- 
tween review  In  this  situation  and  review  In 
the  commonly  accepted  context  of  Judicial 
assessment  of  final  agency  determinations 
made  well  In  advance  of.  or  In  collateral 
proceedings  relating  to.  a  statutorily  pre- 
scribed trial-type  hearing  See.  e.g ,  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  v.  FPC.  supra.  227  F.2d  at  475- 
Ishrandtsen  Co.  v.  United  States,  supra  93 
U.S.^pp.D.C.  at  297,  211  F.2d  at  55. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  see  significant 
problems  and  anomalies  which  would  result 
from  accepting  the  Commission's  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  Jurisdictional  statute 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Medical  Commit- 
tee could  obtain  a  Judicial  determination  of 
the  legitimacy  of  Its  claim  through  a  private 
action  against  Dow  Chemical  in  the  district 
court;  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  a 
remedy  is  implicit  In  section  14(a)  in  J  ; 
Case.  V.  Borak,  377  U.S.  426  (1964).  The  es- 
sential question,  then.  Is  whether  the  dls- 
trict  court  Is  a  more  appropriate  forum  for 
adjudication  of  petitioner's  claim  than  this 
court.  We  believe  that  every  substantial  con- 
sideration In  this  case  leads  to  precisely  the 
opposite  conclusion. 

Here  the  Medical  Committee  does  not  seek 
to  contest  any  matters  of  fact  which  would 
require   a   trial   de   novo;    rather,  petitioner 
seeks  only  to  have  its  proposal  assessed  by 
the  Commission  under  a  proper  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  governing  statutes  and  rules.  The 
petitioner  does  not  seek  any  relief  which  Is 
peculiarly  within  the  competence  of  the  dis- 
trict court;   Instead.  It  seeks  merely  to  have 
the  cause  remanded  so  that  the  Commission, 
In  accord  with  proper  standards,  can  make 
an  enlightened  determination  of  whether  en- 
forcement action  would  be  appropriate.  Thtis 
we  see  no  practical  or  theoretical  virtues  in 
commanding    a    course    of    action    which 
"would  result  in  equal  inconvenience"  to  the 
petitioner,   the   Commission,   and  the  over- 
crowded courts,  and  "would  constitute  cir- 
cuitous routes  for  the  determination  of  is- 
sues easily  and  directly  determinable  by  re- 
view In  this  court."  American  Sumatra  To- 
bacco Corp.  V.  SEC,  68  App.  D.C.  77,  82.  93 
P.2d   236,   241    (1937).    See   also   Gardner  v. 
Toilet  Goods  Ass'n,  Inc.,  387  U.S.  167,  191-93 
(1967)    (Justice  Fortas  concurring  and  dis- 
senting); Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc. 
V.  Hardin,  supra,  (slip  op.  at  9);  L.  Jaffe  358. 
There  is  also.  It  seems  to  us,  an  independ- 
ent public  Interest  in  having  the  controversy 
decided  in  Its  present  posture  rather  than  In 
the  context  of  a  private  action  ajainst  the 
company.  The  primary  and  explicit  purpose 
of  section  14(a)  is  "the  protection  of  inves- 
tors," and  the  primary  method  of  implement- 
ing this  goal  Is  through  Commission  regula- 
tion of  proxy  statements,  not  through  private 
actions  by  individual  security  holders.  For 
the  small  Investor,  personal  recourse  to  the 
Commission's     proxy     procedures     without 
benefit  of  counsel  may  well  be  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  contesting  a  management 
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decision  to  exclude  his  proxy  proposal.'-  In 
this  situation,  as  our  recent  decisions  make 
clear,  it  is  particularly  important  that  the 
Commission  look  carefully  at  the  merits  of 
the  shareholder's  proposal,  and  that  it  do  so 
pursuant  to  an  accurate  perception  of  the 
Congressional  intent  underlying  the  proxy 
statute.  See  generally  Hale  v.  FCC.  No.  22,751 
(DC.  Cir.  Feb.  16,  1970)  slip  op,  at  15-17;  con- 
curring opinion);  Office  of  Communication 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC,  No. 
19  409  (DC  C:r.  June  20,  1969).  Direct  Judi- 
cial review  of  Commission  proxy  decisions  is 
unquestionably  the  most  logical  and  efficient 
means  of  achieving  this  objective. 

Thus,  we  hold  that  the  Commission's  deci- 
sion in  this  case  is  presently  reviewable,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  an  investigation  oi  the 
proper  scope  of  this  review. 

C.  Scope  of  review   and   administrative 
discretions 

Many  of  the  Commission's  most  forceful 
arguments  are  addressed  to  the  proposition 
that  the  action  which  the  Medical  Commit- 
tee now  asks  us  to  review  falls  within  the 
purview    of    administrative    discretion    and 
therefore  is  protected  from  Judicial  Inquiry 
or  Interference  by  section  10  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,   5   US.C.    §701  (a)  (2) 
(Supp.  V.   1965-69).  In  large  measure,  this 
line  of  defense  reflects  the  misconstruction  of 
section  10  that  Professor  Davis  has  called  an 
"all  or  none  fallacy"  which  Ignores  the  lan- 
guage and    intent    of   this   provision.      The 
more  accurate  interpretation  of  the  statute 
holds  that  assertions  ol  discretion  inevitably 
raise  questions  of  degree  which  must  be  ap- 
praised in  the  context  of  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  law  and  the  nature  of  the  particu- 
lar action   sought    to   be   reviewed:    "lT|he 
question  is  not  whether  agency  action  Is  by 
law  committed  to  agency  dl-scretlon  but  to 
uhat  extent  agency  action  is  so  committed." 
4  K,  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise  33 
(1958)    (emphasis  added);  see  also  ScanueU 
Laboraorics,  Inc.  v.  Thomas,  No   22  863  (DC 
Cir   Feb.   13,  1970)    (slip  op.  at  28-29).  Our 
decisions  also  make  clear  that  in  analyzing 
issues  of  administrative  discretion,  as  in  deal- 
ing with  general  questions  of  reviewabilitv, 
we  must  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  Judicial  review.  Envi- 
ronmental   Defense    Fund,    Inc.    v     Hardin 
No  2.3.813  (DC.  Cir.  May  28,  1970)    (slip  op' 
at  7-8 ) . 

The  Commission  asserts  that  its  enforce- 
ment activities  pursuant  to  the  proxv  rules 
are  entitled  to  particular  deference  because 
tliey  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  prosecu- 
tona!  functions,  which  has  traditionally  been 
considered  immune  to  judicial  review.'"*  This 
contention  Is  meritorious,  as  mil  be  seen  be- 
low, but  only  in  a  limited  sense;  and  the  de- 
cisions of  this  court  have  never  allowed  the 
phrase  "prosecutorial  discretion"  to  be 
treated  as  a  m:irglnal  incantation  which 
automatically  provides  a  shield  for  arbitrari- 
ness. Indeed,  we  have  explicitly  alluded  to  the 
prosecutorial  function  In  compelling  an  ad- 
nilnistratlve  agency  to  deal  openlv  and  fairly 
with  public  interest  intervenors  in  licensing 
proceedings: 

'|A1  'Public  Intervener'  ...  is,  in  this  con- 
text, more  nearly  like  a  complaining  witness 
«ho  presents  evidence  to  the  police  or  a 
prosecutor  whose  duty  It  Is  to  conduct  an  af- 
nrmatlve  and  objective  investigation  of  all 
ine  facts  and  to  pursue  his  prosecutorial  or 
regulatory  function  If  there  is  probable  cause 
w  ftelieve  a  violation  has  occurred. 
n 'Tu''^^  "°^  ^^P  correct  role  of  the  Examiner 
"r  the  Commission  to  sit  back  and  slmplv 
provide  a  forum  for  the  Intervenors;  the 
An^  ^""'^  '^""^^  '^"l  not  end  bv  allowing 
K*"".  ^°  "^tervene;  Its  duties  began  at 
Vni,!^ll  '"-^"^  °/  Communication  of  the 
(Dr  r.^"'^''  °f  ^""'i  '■■  ^CC.  No.  19.409 
"»-   Clr.  June  20,  1969)    (slip  op.  at  6)   ) 
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There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  sim- 
ilar Judicial  supervision   of  the  administra- 
tive process  is  needed  in  circumstances  like 
the  present  one.  in  order  to  a:ssure  that  the 
investing   public    can    obtain    vigorous,    effi- 
cient, and  evenhanded  implementation  of  the 
concepts   of   corporate   demcx;racy   embodied 
in  the  proxy  rules.  One  published  studv  has 
accused  the  Commission  of  a  variety  of  pro- 
cedural   sins    in    Its    regulation    of    proxies, 
most  of  which  could  be  curtailed  or  elim- 
inated through  Judicial  review.  Specifically, 
the  Commission  has  been  charged  with  re- 
peatedly violating  its  own  established  pro- 
cedural principles,  particularly  thoi^e  relat- 
ing   to   managements    burden    of    proof    m 
Justifying  the  omission  of  proposals;    of  al- 
lowing non-lawyers  to  decide  complex  legal 
problems  raised   in   proxy  disputes;    and   of 
affording   inconsistent   treatment   to  similar 
factual  situations  for  no  apparent  reason. i- 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  cliarge  against  the 
Commission's  secretive  decision-making,  how 
ever,    is    all    too    clearly    Illustrated    bv    Uie 
record  in  the  present  case:  the  lack  ol  artic- 
ulated   bases   for   past   decisions   encourages 
management  to  file  shotgun  objections  to  a 
shareholder    proposal,    urging    every    mildly 
plausible    legal     argument     that     inventive 
counsel  can  contrive,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Conunission  will  accept  one  of  them.-'  If  the 
Commission    does    agree   with    one   of   man- 
agement's arguments,  or  if  it  deternunes  not 
to  act   against   the  company  for  other  rea- 
sons, the  shareholder  often  has  no  Idea  why 
his  proposal  was  deemed  unworthy  or  what 
he  can  do  to  cure  its  defects  for  subsequent 
proxy    solicitations.    Viewed    in    this    light, 
"discretion"   can   be   merely   another   mani- 
festation of  the  venerable  bureaucratic  tech- 
nique  of  exclusion   by   attrition,  of  dispos- 
ing of  controversies  through  calculated  non- 
decisions   that    will    eventually   cause    eager 
supplicants   to   gi\e   up   in   frustration   and 
stop  'bothering"  the  agency. 

Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  domain  of  administrative  di.scre- 
tion  in  the  proxy  area,  albeit  not  quite  so 
broad  as  the  Commission  urges.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  recognized,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  must  process  a 
formidable  number  of  proxy  statements  in 
limited  time  and  with  insufficient  man- 
power-" Obviously  not  all  proxy  propo.sals 
can  or  should  be  given  detailed  considera- 
tion by  the  full  Commission,  and  even  the 
boldest  advocates  of  Judicial  review  recog- 
nize that  the  agencies'  Internal  management 
decisions  and  allocations  of  priorities  are 
not  a  proper  subject  of  Inquirv  bv  the 
courts."  However,  that  is  definitely  not  what 
is  at  Issue  In  the  present  case:  here,  the  full 
Commission  has  exercised  its  discretion  to  re- 
view this  controversy,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  it  has  ostensibly  acted  in  accord  with 
a  very  dubious  legal  theory.  The  Medical 
Committee  asks  us  merely  to  examine  this  al- 
legedly erroneous  legal  premise  and  return 
The  controversy  to  the  Commission  so 
that  It  may  properly  exercise  its  further  dis- 
cretion regarding  the  propriety  and  desir- 
ability of  enforcement  activity.  ■• 

Limited  and  partial  review  to  pxamino  the 
legal  framework  within  which  administra- 
tive discretion  must  be  exercLsed  is  scarcely 
a  doctrinal  innnvntion;  it  has  been  repeatedly- 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  See.  en., 
McGrath  v.  Kristenscn,  340  U.S.  162,  169 
(1950);  Perkins  v.  Elg.  307  US,  325,  349-50 
11939)  We  think  that  Justice  Frankfuner's 
incisive  observations  In  Hoclicster  Telephone 
Corp.  v.  United  States,  307  U.S.  125,  136 
(1939),  are  equally  appropriate  here: 

"Judicial  relief  would  be  preclselv  the  same 
as  In  the  recognized  Instances  of  "review  by 
courts  of  Commission  action;  If  the  legal 
principles  on  which  the  Commission  acted 
were  not  erroneous,  the  bill  would  be  or- 
dered dismissed;  if  the  Commission  was  found 
to  have  proceeded  on  erroneous  legal  prin- 
ciples, the  Commission  would  be  ordered  to 


proceed  within  the  framework  of  its  own 
discretionary  authority  on  the  Indicated  cor- 
rect principles." 

We  foresee  scant  possibility  that  such 
sharply  circumscribed  review,  which  depends 
upon  the  Commission's  initial  deiermina- 
iion  to  review  the  staff  decision,  will  cause 
the  destruction  of  informal  ndvUory  and 
supervisory  functions  which  the  Commission 
now  fears  The  cuurts.  we  think,  are  abun- 
dantly capable  of  distinguishing  t>etween  sit- 
uations in  which  an  agency  gives  Informal 
advice  and  situations  in  which  it  formally 
decides  among  conflicting  adversarv  claims 
premised  on  detailed  legal  arguments.  More- 
over, experience  indicates  Uiat  the  grim  fore- 
bodings which  are  frequently  expressed  in 
this  court  regarding  the  possibility  that  a 
particular  decision  will  cause  irreparable  dis- 
ruption of  the  administrative  process  only 
rarely,  if  ever,  come  to  pass  •"' 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  loreclose 
review  as  the  Commission  urges,  we  would 
surely  be  condoning  a  frustration  of  congres- 
sional   Intent;    for   here    the    petitioner   as- 
serts that  the  Commission  is  failing  to  cor- 
rect abuses  which  Congress  sought  to  end  by 
enacting  the  st;Uute.  and  that  it  is  a  member 
of   the  class  which   Congress  endeavored   to 
protect  in  the  Securities  Act.  In  such  situa- 
tions, as  a  leading  commentator  has  phrased 
it.  "11  Interests  Intended  as  the  beneficiaries 
of  legislative  munificence  will  have  cold  com- 
fort from  embracing  the  dry.  unmovlng  skel- 
eton of  the  suitute."--  Review  limited  to  the 
task  of  correcting  such  legal  defects  Is  con- 
sistent with   the  Supreme  Courts  interpre- 
tation of  the  Securities  Act  in  J.  I   Case  Co. 
v.  Borak.  377  US.  426.  432  (1964)  :  "|Almong 
(the)    chief  purpcses    |of  section   I4ia)l    Is 
'the  protection  of  lnve.<=tors.'  which  certainly 
implies    the    availability    of    Judicial    relief 
where    necessary    to    achieve    that    result" 
Therefore,  we  conclude   that   partial  review 
of  the  merits  of   this   controversy   will   not 
project  us  into  an  area  which  is  committed 
by  law  to  agency  discretion. 


Ill      THE     MERITS    OF    PETmONES'S     PROPOSAL 

The  Medical  Committee's  sole  suljsiantlve 
contention  in  this  petition  is  that  Its  pro- 
posed resolution  could  not.  consistently  with 
the  Congressional  Intent  underlying  section 
14(ai.  be  properly  deemed  a  proposal  which 
is  either  motivated  by  general  political  and 
moral  concerns,  or  related  to  the  conduct  of 
Dow's  ordinary  business  operations  These 
criteria  are  two  of  the  established  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  that  management  must 
include  all  properly  submitted  shareholder 
proposals  In  its  proxy  materials  Thcv  are 
contained  In  Rule  14a-8(c) .  17  C  FR  ;  240  14 
a-8(c).  (1970),  which  provides  m  relevant 
part: 

"IMfanagement  may  omit  a  proposal  .  .  . 
from  its  proxy  statement  and  form  of  proxy 
under  any  of  the  following  circumstances:  .  . . 
"(2 1  If  it  clearly  appears  that  the  pro- 
posal Is  submitted  by  the  security  holder 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  gen- 
eral economic,  political,  racial,  religious,  so- 
cial or  similar  causes;  or  .  .  . 

"(5)  If  the  proposal  consists  of  a  recom- 
mendation or  request  that  the  management 
take  action  with  respect  to  a  matter  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  op- 
erations of  the  issuer." 

De.spite  the  fact  that  our  October  13 
order  in  this  case  deferred  resolution  of  the 
jurisdictional  issue  pending  full  argument 
on  the  merits  (see  part  I.  supra),  the  Com- 
mission has  not  deigned  to  address  itself  to 
any  possible  grounds  for  allowing  manage- 
ment to  exclude  this  proposal  from  Its  proxy 
statement  We  confess  to  a  similar  puzzle- 
ment as  to  how  the  Commission  reached  the 
result  which  It  did,  and  thus  we  are  forced 
to  remand  the  controversy  for  a  more  lUu- 
mlnatlng  consideration  and  decision.  Cf.  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund.  Inc.  v  Hardin, 
supra.  In  aid  of  this  consideration  on  remand. 
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we  fee;  constrained  to  explain  our  difficul- 
ties with  the  position  taken  by  the  com- 
pany and  endorsed  by  the  Commission. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  point  of  banality  to 
restate  the  proposition  that  Congress  In- 
tended by  Its  enactment  of  section  14  of 
llie  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  give 
true  vlta'.lty  to  the  concept  of  corp-irate 
democracy.  The  depth  of  this  commitment 
Is  reflected  In  the  strong  language  employed 
In  the  leg.slatlve  history: 

"Even  those  who  in  former  days  mnn.iged 
great  corporations  were  by  reason  of  their 
personal  contacts  with  their  shareholders 
constantly  aware  of  their  responsibilities. 
But  as  management  became  divorced  from 
ownership  and  came  under  the  control  of 
banking  groups,  men  forgot  that  they  were 
derllng  with  the  savings  of  men  and  the 
making  of  profits  became  an  Impersonal 
thing.  When  men  do  not  know  the  victims  of 
their  aggression  they  are  not  always  con- 
scious of  their  wrongs.  .  .  . 

•Pair  cjrporate  suffrage  Is  an  Important 
righ:  that  should  attach  to  every  equity  se- 
curity bought  on  a  public  exchange.  Man- 
agements of  properties  owned  by  the  In- 
vesting public  should  not  be  permitted  to 
perpetuate  themselves  by  the  misuse  of  cor- 
porate proxies."  (H.R.  Rep  No.  1383,  73a 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  5,  13  (1934).  See  also  SEC  v. 
Transamerica  Corp,  163  F.2d  511.  517,  5:3 
(3d  Clr.  1947),  cert,  denied.  332  U.S  847 
(1948).) 

In  striving  to  implement  this  open-endeU 
mandate,  the  Commission  has  gradually 
evolved  its  present  proxy  rules.  Early  exer- 
cises of  the  rule-making  power  were  directed 
primarily  toward  the  achievement  of  full  and 
fair  corporate  disclosure  regarding  manage- 
ment proxy  materials  (.see,  e.g..  3  Fed.  Reg. 
1991  (1938):  5  Fed.  Reg.  174  (1940));  the 
rationale  underlying  this  development  was 
the  Commission's  belief  that  the  corporate 
practice  of  circulating  proxy  materials  which 
failed  to  make  reference  to  the  fact  that  a 
shareholder  Intended  to  present  a  proposal 
at  the  annual  meeting  rendered  the  solici- 
tation Inherently  misleading.  See  Hearings 
on  Security  and  Exchange  Commission 
Prosy  Rules  Be/ore  the  House  Comm.  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  78th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess..  pt  1,  at  169-70  (1943)  [herein- 
after "House  Hearings"!. 

From  this  position.  It  was  only  a  short 
step  to  a  formal  rule  requiring  management 
to  include  In  its  proxy  statement  any  share- 
holder proposal  which  was  "a  proper  sub- 
ject for  action  by  the  security  holders  "  7 
Fed.  Reg.  10.659  (1942).  It  eventually  be- 
came clear  that  the  question  of  what  con- 
stituted a  "proper  subject"  for  shareholder 
action  was  to  be  resolved  by  recourse  to  the 
law  of  the  state  in  which  the  company  had 
been  Incorporated;  however,  the  paucity  of 
applicable  state  law  giving  content  to  the 
concept  of  "proper  subject"  led  the  Com- 
mission to  seek  guidance  from  precedent  ex- 
isting In  Jurisdictions  which  had  a  highly 
developed  commercial  and  corporate  law.  and 
to  develop  Its  own  "common  law"  relating 
to  proper  subjects  for  shareholder  action. 
See  generally  II  L.  Loss.  Securities  Regula- 
tion 905-06  (1961);  Hearings  on  SEC  En- 
forcement Problems  Before  a  Subcom.  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
85th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  pt.  1,  at  118  (1957) 
[hereinafter  "Senate  Hearings"). 

Further  areas  of  difficulty  became  appar- 
ent as  experience  was  gained  In  administer- 
ing the  'proper  subject"  test,  and  these  con- 
flicts provided  the  Commission  with  oppor- 
tunities to  put  a  detailed  gloss  upon  the  gen- 
eral phraseology  of  Its  rules.  Thus,  In  1945 
the  Commission  issued  a  release  containing 
an  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Corporation  Finance  that  was  rendered  in 
response  to  a  management  request  to  omit 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


shareholder  resolutions  which  bore  little  or 
no  relationship  to  the  company's  affairs;  for 
example,  these  shareholder  resolutions  In- 
cluded proposals  "that  the  anti-trust  laws 
and  the  enforcement  thereof  be  revised."  and 
"that  all  Federal  legislation  hereafter  en- 
acted providing  for  workers  and  farmers  to 
be  represented  should  be  made  to  apply  to 
Investors."  -"  The  Commission's  release  en- 
dorsed the  Director's  conclusion  that  "pro- 
posals which  deal  with  general  political,  so- 
cial or  economic  matters  are  not.  within  the 
meaning  of  the  rule,  "proper  subjects  for 
action  by  securty  holders.'  "  ^^  The  reason 
for  this  conclusion  was  summarized  as  fol- 
lows In  the  Director's  opinion: 

"Speaking  generally,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
Rule  X-14A-7  to  place  stockholders  in  a 
position  to  bring  before  their  fellow  stock- 
holders matters  of  concern  to  them  as  stock- 
holders m  such  corporation:  that  is.  such 
matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany concerned  as  are  proper  subjects  for 
stockholders'  action  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  under  which  It  was  organized.  It  was 
not  the  intent  of  Rule  X-14A-7  to  permit 
stockholders  to  obtain  the  consensus  of  other 
stockholders  with  respect  to  matters  which 
are  of  a  general  political,  social  or  economic 
nature  Other  forums  exist  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  views."  -' 

Several  yeard  after  the  Commission  Issued 
this  release,  it  was  confronted  with  the  same 
kind  of  problem  when  the  management  of  a 
national  bus  company  sought  to  omit  a 
shareholder  proposal  phrased  as  "A  Recom- 
mendation that  Management  Consider  the 
Advisability  of  Abolishing  the  Segregated 
Seating  System  in  the  South  " — a  proposal 
which,  on  Its  face,  was  ambiguous  with 
respect  to  whether  it  was  limited  solely  to 
company  policy  rather  than  attacking  all 
segregated  seating,  and  which  quite  likely 
would  have  brought  the  company  Into  vio- 
lation of  state  laws  then  assumed  to  be 
valid.-'  The  Commission  staff  approved  man- 
agements  decision  to  omit  the  proposal,  and 
the  shareholder  then  sought  a  temporary  in- 
junction against  the  company's  solicitation 
in  a  federal  district  court.  The  Injunction  was 
denied  because  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to 
exhaust  his  administrative  remedies  or  to 
show  that  he  would  be  irreparably  harmed 
by  refusal  to  grant  the  requested  relief. 
Peck  r  Greyhound  Corp..  97  F.  Supp.  679 
(SD.N.Y.  1951).  The  Commission  amended 
Its  rules  the  following  year  to  encompass  the 
above-quoted  exception  for  situations  In 
which  "It  clearly  appears  that  the  proposaJ 
Is  submitted  by  the  security  holder  .  .  .  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  promoting  general 
economic,  political,  racial,  religious,  social  or 
similar  causes  "  17  Fed  Reg.  11.433  (1952); 
see  also  id.  at  1 1 .  431  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  determine,  the  Commission's  Inter- 
pretation or  application  of  this  rule  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  courts. 

The  origins  and  genesis  of  the  exception 
for  proposals  "relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ordinary  business  operations  of  the  issuer" 
are  somewhat  more  obscure.  This  provision 
was  introduced  Into  the  proxy  rules  in  1954. 
as  part  of  amendments  which  were  made  to 
clarify  the  general  proposition  that  the  pri- 
mary source  of  authority  for  determining 
whether  a  proposal  is  a  proper  subject  for 
shareholder  action  in  state  law  See  19  Fed. 
Reg.  246  (1954).  Shortly  after  the  rule  was 
adopted,  the  Commission  explained  its  pur- 
pose to  Congress  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  policy  motivating  the  Commission  In 
adopting  the  rule  ...  is  basically  the  same 
as  the  underlying  policy  of  most  State  cor- 
poration laws  to  confine  the  solution  of  ordi- 
nary business  problems  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  place  such  problems  beyond  the 
competence  and  direction  of  the  sharehold- 
ers. The  basic  reason  for  this  policy  Is  that 
it  Is  manifestly  Impracticable  In  most  cases 
for  stockholders  to  decide  management  prob- 
lems at  corporate  meetings.  .  .  . 


"While  rule  X-14A-S  does  not  require  that 
the  ordinary  business  operations  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  State  law,  the  premise 
of  Rule  X-14A-S  Is  that  the  propriety  of  .  . 
proposals  for  Inclusion  In  the  proxy  state- 
ments Is  to  be  determined  In  general  by  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Incorporation.  .  .  .  Con- 
sistency with  this  premise  requires  that  the 
phrase  'ordinary  business  operations'  '  in  rule 
X-14A-S  have  the  meaning  attributed  to  it 
under  applicable  State  law.  To  hold  other- 
wise would  be  to  Introduce  Into  the  rule  the 
possibility  of  endless  and  narrow  Interpreta- 
tions based  on  no  ascertainable  standards." 
(Senate  Hearings  at  118.) 

It  also  appears  that  no  administrative  In- 
terpretation of  this  exception  has  yet  been 
scrutinized  by  the  courts. 

These   two  exceptions   are,  on  their  face. 
consistent     with     the     legislative     purpose 
underlying  section   14;   for  it  seems  fair  to 
Infer  that  Congress  desired  to  make  proxy 
solicitations  a  vehicle  for  corporate  democ- 
racy rather  than  an  all-purpose  forum  for 
malcontented    shareholders    to    vent    their 
spleen   about   Irrelevant   matters.*'  and  also 
realized  that  management  cannot  exercise  Its 
specialized  talents  effectively  if  corporate  In- 
vestors assert  the  power  to  dictate  the  mi- 
nutiae of  dally  business  decisions.  However,  it 
Is    also   apparent    that    the    two   exceptions 
which  these  rules  carve  out  of  the  general 
requirement  of  Inclusion  can  be  construed  so 
as  to  permit  the  exclusion  of  practically  any 
shareholder  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  It 
Is  either  "to  general"  or  "too  specific."  In- 
deed. In  the  present  case  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany attempted  to  Impale  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee's proposal  on  both  horns  of  this  dilem- 
ma: In  Its  memorandum  of  counsel,  it  argued 
that  the  Medical  Committee's  proposal  was  a 
matter  of  ordinary  business  operations  prop- 
erly within  the  sphere  of  management  ex- 
pertise and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  pro- 
posal clearly  had  been  submitted  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  general  politi- 
cal or  social  causes.  (App.  9a-10a;  see  also  id 
at  19a).  As  noted  above,  the  Division  of  Cor- 
poration Finance  made  no  attempt  to  choose 
between  these  potentially   conflicting  argu- 
ments,   but    rather    merely    accepted    Dow 
Chemical's  decision  to  omit  the  proposal  "|f| 
or  reasons  stated  In   [the  company's]  letter 
and   the  accompanying  opinion  of  counsel. 
both  dated  January   17.   1969;  ^  this  deter- 
mination was  then  adopted  by  the  full  Com- 
mission. Close  examination  of  the  company's 
arguments  only  Increases  doubt  as  to  the  rea- 
soning processes  which  led  the  Commission 
to  this  result. 

In  contending  that  the  Medical  Commit- 
tee's propKjsal  was  properly  excludable  under 
Rule  liarS(c)  (5) .  Dow's  counsel  asserted: 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  determination 
of  the  products  which  the  company  shall 
manufacture,  the  ctistomers  to  which  It  shall 
sell  the  products,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  It  shall  make  such  sales  are  related 
to  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  op- 
erations of  the  Company  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  Certificate  of  Incor- 
poration to  define  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  management  of  the  Company 
shall  make  such  determinations  Is  contrary 
to  the  concept  of  corporate  management, 
which  Is  Inherent  in  the  Delaware  General 
Corporation  Act  under  which  the  Company 
Is  organized." 

In  the  first  place.  It  seems  extremely  dubi- 
ous that  this  sujjerflclal  analysis  complies 
with  the  Commission's  longstanding  re- 
quirements that  management  must  sustain 
the  burden  of  proof  when  asserting  that  a 
shareholder  proposal  may  properly  be  omit- 
ted from  the  proxy  statement,  and  that 
"(w|here  management  contends  that  a  pro- 
posal may  be  omitted  because  It  is  not  proper 
under  State  law.  It  will  be  Incumbent  upon 
management  to  refer  to  the  applicable  stat- 
ute or  case  law."  19  Fed.  Reg.  246  (1954.  As 
noted  above,  the  Commission  has  formally 
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represented  to  Congress  that  Rule  14a-8(c) 
(5 1  is  intended  to  make  state  law  the  gov- 
erning authority  In  determining  what  mat- 
ters are  ordinary  business  operations  Im- 
mune from  shareholder  control;  yet,  the 
Delaware  General  Corporation  law  provides 
that  a  company's  Certificate  of  Incorpora- 
tion may  be  amended  to  "change,  substitute, 
enlarge  or  diminish  the  nature  of  [the  com- 
pany's] business." -■»  If  there  are  valid  rea- 
soiis  why  the  Medical  Committee's  proposal 
does  not  fit  within  the  language  and  spirit 
of  this  provision,  they  certainly  do  not  ap- 
pear In  the  record. 

The  possibility  that  the  Medical  Commit- 
tee's proposal  could  properly  be  omitted  un- 
der Rule  14a-8(c)(2)  appears  .<;omewhat 
more  substantial  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
instant  case,  although  once  again  it  may 
fairly  be  asked  how  Dow  Chemical's  argu- 
ments on  this  point  could  be  deemed  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  such  a  result:  the  paragraph 
m  the  company's  memorandum  of  counsel 
purporting  to  deal  with  this  Issue,  which  Is 
set  forth  In  the  margin.'"  consists  entirely  of 
a  fundamentally  Irrelevant  recitation  of  some 
of  the  political  protests  which  had  been  di- 
rected at  the  company  because  of  its  manu- 
facture of  napalm,  followed  by  the  abrupt 
conclusion  that  management  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  exclude  the  Medical  Committee's 
proposal  from  Its  proxy  statement.  Our  own 
examination  of  the  issue  raises  substantial 
questions  as  to  whether  an  Interpretation  of 
Rule  14a-8(c)(2)  which  permitted  omission 
of  this  proposal  as  one  motivated  primarily 
by  general  political  or  social  concerns  would 
conflict  with  the  congressional  Intent  under- 
lylne  section  14(a)  of  the  Act. 

As  our  earlier  discussion  Indicates,  the 
clear  import  of  the  language,  legislative  his- 
tory, and  record  of  administration  of  section 
14(a)  Is  that  Its  overriding  purpose  Is  to 
assure  to  corporate  shareholders  the  ability 
to  exercise  their  right — some  would  say  their 
duty"'— to  control  the  Important  decisions 
which  affect  them  In  their  capacity  as  stock- 
holders and  owners  of  the  corporation.  Thus, 
the  Third  Circuit  has  cogently  summarized 
the  philosophy  of  section  14(a)  In  the  state- 
ment that  "[a]  corporation  is  run  for  the 
benefit  of  its  stockholders  and  not  for  that  of 
its  managers."  SEC  v.  Transamerica  Corp., 
163  F.  2d  511.  517  (3d  Clr.  1947).  cert,  denied 
332  U.S.  847  (1948). 

Here.  In  contrast  to  the  situations  detailed 
above   which    led    to    the    promulgation    of 
Rule  14a-8(cl  (2),  the  proposal  relates  solely 
to  a  matter  that  Is  completely  within  the 
accepted   sphere   of   corporate  "activity    and 
control.  No  reason  has  been  advanced  in  the 
present  proceedings  which  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  management  may  properlv  place 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  shareholders   who 
wish  to  present  to  their  co-owners,  In  ac- 
cord with  applicable  state  law,  the  question 
of  whether  they  wish   to  have  their  assets 
used  In  a  manner  which  they  believe  to  be 
more  socially   responsible   but  possibly   less 
profitable   than   that   which   Is   dictated   by 
present  company  policy.  Thus,  even  accept- 
ing Dow's  characterization   of   the   purpose 
and  Intent  of  the  Medical  Committee's  pro- 
posal, there  is  a  strong  argument  that  i)er- 
mlttlng  the  company   to  exclude  It  would 
contravene   the   purpx>se   of   section    14(a). 
However,  the  record  In  thU  case  contains 
indications  that  we  are  confronted  with  quite 
8  different   situation.   The   management   of 
Dow  Chemical  Company  Is  repeatedly  quoted 
in  sources  which  Include  the  comi>ahy's  own 
publications  as  proclaiming  that  the  decision 
to  continue  manufacturing  and  marketing 
napalm  was  made  not  because  of  business 
considerations,  but  in  spite  of  them;   that 
■management  in  essence  decided  to  pursue  a 
course    of    activity    which    generated    little 
proQt  for  the  shareholders  and  actively  im- 
paired the  company's   public  relations  and 
recruitment  activities  because  management 
considered  this  action  morally  and  politically 


desirable.  (App.  40a-43a;  see  also  id.  at  33.) 
The  proper  political  and  social  role  of  mod- 
em corporations  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of 
philosophical  argument  extending  far  be- 
yond the  scope  of  our  present  concern;  the 
substantive  wisdom  or  propriety  of  particular 
corpjorate  political  decisions  is  also  com- 
pletely Irrelevant  to  the  resolution  of  the 
present  controversy.  "What  is  of  Immediate 
concern,  however.  Is  the  question  of  whether 
the  corporate  proxy  rules  can  be  employed 
as  a  shield  to  isolate  such  managerial  deci- 
sions from  shareholder  control. »=  After  all. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  "(t]he  control 
of  great  corporations  by  a  very  few  persons 
was  the  abuse  at  which  Congress  struck  In 
enacting  Section  14(a)."  SEC  v.  Transameri- 
ca Corp..  supra,  163  P.2d  at  518 

We  think  that  there  Is  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling distinction  between  management's 
legitimate  need  for  freedom  to  apply  its  ex- 
pertise In  matters  of  day-to-day  business 
Judgment,  and  management's  patently  Il- 
legitimate claim  of  power  to  treat  mcidern 
corporations  with  their  vast  resources  as 
personal  satrapies  Implementing  personal 
political  or  moral  predilections.  It  could 
scarcely  be  argued  that  management  Is  more 
qualified  or  more  entitled  to  make  these 
kinds  of  decisions  than  the  shareholders  who 
are  the  true  beneficial  owners  of  the  cor- 
poration; and  It  seems  equally  Implausible 
that  an  application  of  the  proxy  rules  which 
permitted  such  a  result  could  be  harmon- 
ized with  the  philosophy  of  corporate  democ- 
racy which  Congress  embodied  In  section 
14(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
In  light  of  these  considerations,  therefore, 
the  cause  must  be  remanded  to  the  Commis- 
sion so  that  It  may  reconsider  petitioner's 
claim  within  the  proper  limits  of  Its  discre- 
tionary authority  as  set  forth  above,  and  so 
that  "the  basis  for  |lts|  decision  |mav|  ap- 
pear clearly  on  the  record,  not  in  conclusory 
terms  but  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit 
prompt    and    effective    review."   • 

Remanded  for  further  proceedings  con- 
sistent with  this  opinion. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Napalm  is  described  as  follows  In  15  En- 
cyclopaedia Brltannica  1170   (1968): 

"[Tjhe  aluminum  soap  of  naphthenlc  and 
palmitic  acids  which,  when  mixed  with  gaso- 
line, forms  a  sticky  sirup  used  in  chemical 
warfare. 

"In  World  War  I  both  Germany  and  the 
Allies  used  raw  gasoline  In  flame  throwers 
but  It  burned  too  quickly  to  be  fully  effec- 
tive. What  was  needed  was  a  thickener  that 
would  slow  down  the  rate  of  burning  and  in- 
crease the  range  of  the  weapon.  Napalm  did 
this,  and  it  also  greatly  raised  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  fuel  burned.  Harvard  uni- 
versity .scientists,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  army  chemical  warfare  service,  devel- 
oped the  substance  in  1942." 

-  Memorandum  in  Support  of  Respondent's 
Motion  to  Dismiss  Petition  for  Review  at 
5  n.2: 

"This  court  may,  alternatively,  be  without 
Jurisdiction  based  upon  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee's failure  to  file  its  May  29  petition  to 
review  'wltliln  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of 
the  alleged  order.  .  .  .  We  do  not  urge'  the 
point,  however,  since  the  Commission's  staff 
did  not  adi'ise  the  Medical  Committee  of 
the  Commission's  March  24  decision  .  .  .  until 
April  2.  .  .  ."  [Emphasis  added.) 

»Lile  V.  SEC,  324  F.2d  772  (9th  Clr  1963 >. 
which  seems  most  directly  apposite  to  the 
facts  of  the  Instant  case,  was  decided  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  present  version  of 
Rule  22(k).  See  29  Fed.  Reg.  3424  (1964). 
Moreover,  the  discussion  of  the  timeliness 
problem  in  Lile  appears  to  be  dictum,  since 
the  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
haustion of  administrative  remedies.  How- 
ever, to  the  extent  that  the  discussion  in 
Lile  Is  useful  to  elucidate  the  present  in- 
quiry, it  militates  against  the  Commission's 


argument:  the  text  of  that  opinion  clearly 
reflects  the  court's  concern  that  orders  which 
assertedly  had  the  effect  of  starting  the  run- 
ning of  the  60-day  review  period  were  not 
readily  available  for  public  inspection.  See 
324  F.2d  at  773. 

M.  G.  Davis  &  Co.  v.  Cohen.  256  F.Supp. 
128  (S.D.N.Y.).  ajj'd.  369  F.2d  360  (2d  Clr. 
19661,  which  the  Commission  relies  upon.  Is 
distinguishable  In  that  It  involved  a  different 
provision  of  the  Rules  of  Practice  which  gov- 
erned the  Issuance  of  orders  Initiating  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  and  which  did  not 
include  language  comparable  to  that  con- 
tained in  Rule  22(k)  relating  to  the  par- 
ties' immediate  right  to  Inspect  orders  affect- 
ing them. 

♦  For  a  discussion  of  an  analogous  problem 
of  computation  arising  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  see  4  C  Wright  & 
A.  Miller.  Federal  Practice  and  Procedure 
632-42  (1969). 

'  Dicta  In  a  few  cases  and  remarks  by  some 
scholarly  commentators  tend  to  Indicate  that 
It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  proxy  de- 
cisions like  the  present  one  are  not  re'i'lew- 
able  by  the  courts.  See.  e.g..  Klastorln  v 
Roth.  353  P.2d  182.  183  n.2  2d  Clr.  (1965); 
Clusserath.  The  Amended  Stockholder  Pro- 
posal Rule:  A  Decade  Later.  40  N.D.  Lawyer 
13.  17  (1964).  However,  we  have  found  no 
holding  that  proxy  decisions  like  the  present 
one  are  unreviewable,  and  no  adequate  anal- 
ysis of  the  myriad  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Jurisdictional  question. 

"The  absence  of  any  Indication  in  the 
legislative  history  that  Congress  Intended  to 
preclude  review  serves  to  distinguish  ihe  in- 
stant contro\ersy  from  Schilling  v  Rogers 
363  U.S.  666  (1960).  which  the  Commission 
heavily  relies  upon  See.  eg..  363  U.S.  at  671: 
"The  only  express  provision  In  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  for  recourse  to  the 
courts  by  those  claiming  the  return  of  prop- 
erty vested  during  World  War  II  Is  that  con- 
tained in  §9(a).  That  section,  however,  la 
applicable  only  to  persons  not  enemies  or 
allies  of  enemies  as  defined  In  the  relevant 
statutes,  and  hence  Is  not  available  to  this 
petitioner,  an  enemy  national.  .  .  . 

"The  question  then  Is  whether  a  right  to 
such  relief  can  fairly  be  implied.  .  .  .  The 
terms  of  §  32  and  Its  legislative  history  sp>eak 
strongly  against  any  such  implication" 

Cf.  Helkklla  v.  Barber.  345  U.S.  229.  233 
11953):  "Each  statute  in  question  must  be 
examined  individually;  its  purpose  and  his- 
tory as  well  as  Its  text  are  to  be  considered 
m  deciding  whether  the  courts  were  intended 
to  provide  relief  for  those  aggrieved  by  ad- 
ministrative action  Mere  failure  to  provide 
for  Judicial  Intervention  is  not  conclusive; 
neither  is  the  presence  of  language  which 
appears  to  bar  it." 

The  .'^chilling  case  Is  further  distinguish- 
able because  the  administrative  action  there 
in  issue  was  found  to  be  wholly  within  the 
province  of  administrative  discretion;  see  363 
U.S.  at  674  As  will  be  developed  more  fully 
be-low.  we  do  not  find  the  discretionary 
aspects  of  the  Commission's  action  preclusive 
of  review  In  the  present  controversy  Finally. 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  regulatory  scheme  in  Schilling  was  per- 
meated with  overtones  of  foreign  affairs  and 
national  defense  policy — considerations 
which  have  always  made  the  courts  reluctant 
to  review  administrative  action,  and  which 
obviously  are  totally  lacking  here    See  e  g 

Curran  v    Laird. U.S.  App    DC  —    42C) 

F2d  122  (1969)   (en  banc}. 

'See  part  II  C.  infra  Schilling  v  Rogers. 
363  U.S.  666  ( 1960) .  which  Is  discussed  in  the 
preceding  footnote,  clearly  indicates  that  the 
issue  of  whether  particular  administrative 
action  is  rendered  unreviewable  by  implica- 
tion of  a  statute  or  by  pragmatic  concerns 
should  be  considered  a  different  inquiry  from 
the  question  of  whether  agency  discretion 
precludes  review. 
"Frequently     these      considerations      are 
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analyzed  under  one  or  more  or  the  related 
doctrines  of  ripeness,  finality,  and  exhaus- 
tion of  aclmiULstratue  remedies;  however.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  tind  these  factors  treated 
under  the  more  general  rubric  of  review- 
ability 

'   See  Peck  v.  Greyhound  Corp,  97  F  Supp 
679  (S.D.N.Y.  1951). 

■307  US.  125  1 19391.  See  generally  4  K. 
Davis.  Administrative  Law  Treatise  87-93 
(  19581 . 
'17  CF.R  5  202.1  (19701  provides: 
"The  statutes  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission provide  generally  (1)  for  the  filing 
with  It  of  certain  statements,  svich  as  .  .  . 
pro.xy  solicitation  material  .  .  .;  (2)  for  Com- 
mission determination  throu<»h  tormal  pro- 
cedures of  matter^  initiated  by  private  par- 
ties or  by  the  Commission:  i3)'for  investiga- 
tion and  examination  of  persons  and  records 
where  nece^sary  to  carry  out  :;ie  purposes  of 
the  statutes  .  .  . 

•■(C)  The  stututei  and  the  published  rjWc.s. 
regulations  and  forms  thereunder  prescribe 
the  course  and  method  of  formal  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  Commusion  proceedings. 
These  are  supplemented  where  feasible  by 
certain  Informal  procedures  designed  to  aid 
the  pub;ic  .mcl  facilitate  the  e.\ecution  of 
the  Commission  s  functions.  .  .  . 

■■(di  The  Informal  procedures  of  the  Com- 
mission are  largely  concerned  with  the  ren- 
derins;  of  advice  and  assistance  by  the  Com- 
mission's staff  to  members  of  the  public 
dealing  with  the  Commission."  (Emphasis 
added  1 

Informal  negotiation  also  plays  a  large 
role  in  Commission  hearings  which  are  in- 
dubitably formal  in  niture:  see.  eg  17  C  FR 
§  202  4   I  19701  : 

"lai  Applications,  declarations,  and  other 
requests  Involving  formal  Commission  ac- 
tion after  opportunity  for  hearing  are  scru- 
tinized by  the  appropriate  division  for  con- 
formance with  applicable  statutory  stand- 
ards and  Commission  rules  and  generally 
the  filing  party  Is  advised  of  deficiencies.  .  . '. 
"lb)  After  the  stafT  has  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  study  an  application  or  declaration,  In- 
terested persons  may  Informally  discuss  the 
problems  therein  raised  to  the  e.xtent  that 
time  and  the  nature  of  the  case  permit. 

"  I  c )  During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
staff  is  generally  available  for  informal  dis- 
cussions to  reconcile  bona  fide  divergent 
views  not  only  between  Itself  and  other  per- 
sons Interesred  in  the  proceedings,  but  (also] 
among  all  interested  persons;  and,  when 
circumstances  permit,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  narrow,  if  possible,  the  issues  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  formal  hearing." 

■^Thls  contention  was  recently  presented 
to  the  Commission  in  a  proxy  contest  involv- 
ing the  General  Motors  Corporation.  See 
CoNcp.E.isioxAL  Record,  p  7770  (^^arch  17 
1970) : 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Managements 
proxy  statement  is  the  only  effective  vehicle 
through  which  all  of  the  shareholders  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves, 
and  even  to  hear  any  arguments  on  the  ques- 
tions involved.  ..  .  fTlhe  cost  |of  conduct- 
ing a  competing  solicitation  |  is  virtually  pro- 
hibitive except  to  extremely  well  heeled 
shareholders.  .  .  .  This  is  no  ordinary  dis- 
pute with  Management;  it  is  not  an  effort  by 
Insurgent  shareholders  to  seize  control  of  the 
corporation.  If  It  were  so.  one  could  Justify 
large  expenditures  because  the  Individual 
rewards  are  great  and  because.  If  succes<:ful. 
the  insurgents  could  obtain  relmbiu-sement 
of  their  expenses  from  the  company.  The 
issues  here  lack  that  personal  pecuniary  bias. 
Denial  of  access  to  the  shareholders  through 
managements  proxy  solicitation,  practically 
speaking,  is  total  denial." 

'•'4  K.  Davis.  Administrative  Law  Treatise 
33  (1958).  'We  note  that  Professor  Davis 
espouses  a  more  restrictive  role  for  the  courts 
In  reviewing  the  discretionary  acts  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  than  that  which  Is  urged 
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by  other  scholarly  commentators.  See.  e.g.. 
Berger.  Administrative  Arbitrariness    A  Syn- 
thesis, 78  Yale  L.J.  965  (1969) ,  and  authorities 
cited  id.  at  966  n.9. 

"But  cf.  K.  Davis,  Discretionart  Justice 
225-26.  229    (1969)  : 

"In  the  regulatory  agencies,  abuse  of  the 
power  to  prosecute  or  not  to  prosecute  may 
be  ten  times  as  frequent  as  abuse  of  the 
power  of  formal  adjudication  and  therefore 
may  be  ten  times  as  damaging  to 
Justice.  .  .  . 

"The  prosecuUng  power  everywhere, 
whether  exercised  by  police,  by  prosecutors, 
by  regulatory  agencies,  or  by  other  adminis- 
trators, can  and  should  be  highly  structured 
by  both  rules  and  precedents.  .  . 

"The  American  assumption  that  prose- 
cutors' discretion  should  not  be  Judicially 
reviewable  developed  when  executive  func- 
tions were  generally  unreviewable.  The 
assumption  is  In  need  of  reexamination  in 
light  of  the  twentieth-century  discovery  that 
courts  can  review  executive  action  to  protect 
against  abuses  while  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing Judicial  assumption  of  the  executive 
power." 

"Clusserath,     The    Amended    Stockholder 
Proposal    Rule:    A    Decade    Later,    40    N  D 
Lawyer  13   1 1964) . 
"See  id.  at  43. 

"  Cf.  J.  I.  Case  Co.  v.  Borak.  377  U  S  426 
432  (19641  : 

"The  Commission  advises  that  it  examines 
over  2.000  proxy  statements  annuallv  and 
eiK-h  of  them  must  necessarily  be  expedited 
Time  does  not  permit  an  independent  exam- 
ination of  the  facts  set  out  in  the  proxv 
material  and  this  results  In  the  Commission's 
acceptance  of  the  representations  contained 
tnereln  at  their  face  value,  unless  contrary 
to  other  material  on  file  with  it." 

'■  Cf.  Environmental  Defense  Fund  Inc  v 
Hardin,  supra,  slip,  op  at  10;  Goldman,  Ad- 
ministrative Delay  and  Judicial  Relief  66 
Mich.L.Rfv.    1423.    1426-31    (1968). 

'"  Were  we  to  compel  the  Commission  either 
to  entertain  administrative  review  of  a  staff 
decision  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  undertake 
particular  enforcement  activity  upon  re- 
mand, our  decision  might  well  conflict  with 
the  precedents  which  the  Commission  has 
cited  involving  petitioners'  attempts  to  have 
courts  order  the  Commission  to  Initiate  in- 
vestigations pursuant  to  different  sections  of 
the  Act  See  Dyer  v.  SEC.  291  F.2d  774  (Sta 
Clr.  1961):  Leighton  v.  SEC.  95  U.S  App  D  C 
217,  221  F.2d  91.  cert,  denied.  350  U.S  825 
( 19551 .  We  note,  however,  that  other  circuits 
In  dealing  with  action  bv  other  agencies 
have  occasionally  circumscribed  administra- 
tive discretion  to  undertake  Investigatory 
activities.  See  e.g..  Trallways  of  New  England 
Inc.  v.  GAB.  412  F  2d  926.  931^33  (1st  Clr' 
1969  I  . 

-'  Cf.  Goodman  v.  United  St;ttes.  No  22  5''1 
(D.C.  Clr.  Jan.  30,  1970)  (slip  op.  at  9)- 
"Words  like  'chaos'  and  'impossible  situation' 
fall  readily  from  bureaucratic  lips  when  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  doing  something 
not  absolutely  required  by  the  book  "  See 
also  Scanwell  Laboratories,  Inc  v  Thomas 
No.  22.863  (DC.  Clr.  Feb.  13.  1970)  (slip  op' 
at  25-261 .  i-     I  • 

-' Jaffe.  The  Iridividual  Right  to  Initiate 
.Administrative  Process,  25  Iowa  L  Rev  485 
(1940). 

-  Securities  Exchange  Act  Release  No  3638 
(Jan.  3,  1945),  Brief  for  Petitioner  at  Adden- 
dum p.  2-3. 

"  Id.  at  Addendum  p.  2. 

'*Id.  at  Addendum  p.  3  (emphasis  added). 

~- See  Emerson  &  Latcham.  The  SEC  Proxy 
Proposal  Rule:  The  Corporate  Gadfly.  19  u 
Chi  L.  Rev  807.  833  (1952):  Congressional 
Record,  p    7771   (March  17.  1970). 

"See.  e.g.  the  following  colloquy,  which 
appears  in  House  Hearings  at  162-63: 

"Mr.  BoREN.  So  one  man.  If  he  ov.-nei  en" 
share  In  A.T.  &  T.  ...  and  another  share  m 


R.C.A.  ...  if  he  decided  deliberately  w 

become   a   professional   stockholder  "in  each 
one  of  the  companies— he  could  have  a  hun 
dred-word    propaganda   statement    prepared 
and  he  could  put  it   in  every  one  of  these 
proxy  st;itements.  Suppose  he  were  a  Com 
munist. 

"Commissioner  Purcell.  That  is  possible 
\V  e  have  never  seen  such  a  case. 

"Mr.  BoREN.  Suppose  a  man  were  a  Com- 
munist  and  he  wanted  to  send  to  all  of  the 
stockholders  of  all  of  these  firms,  a  phllosoDh 
ic  statement  of  100  words  in  length  or 
a  propaganda  statement.  ...  He  could  bv 
the  mere  device  of  buying  one  share  of 
stock  .  .  .  have  available  to  him  the  mailine 
hst  of  all  the  stockholders  In  the  Radio  Ccr 
poratlon  of  America.  .  . 

"Commissioner  Purcell.  Of  course  we 
have  never  seen  such  a  case;  and  If  such  a 
case  came  before  us,  then  we  would  have  to 
deal  with  it  and  make  such  appropriate 
changes  as  might  seem  necessary  " 

-■App.  20a.  The  letter  referred  to  bv  the 
Division  merely  contains  a  citation  to  the 
proxy  rules  and  a  reference  to  the  opinion 
of  counsel  (see  App.  12a);  thus,  for  present 
purposes  the  only  relevant  argument  Is  that 
contained  in  the  memorandum  of  counsel 

-App.  9a  (emphasis  added)  The  remain- 
der of  the  company's  argument  under  Rule 
14a-8(c)  (5)  reads  as  follows,  in  its  entirety 

"Moreover,  there  Is  considerable  doubt  ks 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed  limitation  in 
the  context  of  the  abllitv  cf  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  directive  tha' 
the  Company  manufacture  napalm  There 
fore,  the  proposed  limitation  rou'.d  conceiv- 
ably be  contrary  to  the  reouirements  rf  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  "  ,  'ipn  q,„_ 
10a.)  ''*^-  ^^ 

In  respon.se  to  this  contention.  th»  Medical 
Coinniittee  pointed  out  that  ".inv  such 
amendment  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  'Defeiise  Production 
Act  of  1950'  as  are  the  corporate  charters  and 
management  decisions  of  all  United  States 
Corporations."  (App.  I6a.)  No  rebuttal  by 
Dow  was  forthcoming. 

-  Chapter  1.  Title  8  Delawar.-  Code  5  5  ''42 
(a)  (2),  242(d)  (19—),  Cf.  II  L.  Loss.  Secu- 
rities Regulation  906  ( 1961 )  :  "Inevltablv  the 
Commi.ssion.  while  purporting  to  find"  and 
apply  a  generally  nonexisient  sia.e  law  has 
been  building  up  a  'c^-mm.n  hnv'  of  us  own 
as  to  what  con.stitutes  a  'proper  subject'  for 
shareholder  action.  It  is  a  'commcn  law' 
which  undoubtedly  would  yield,  as  it  should 
to  a  contrary  decision  of  the  particular  state 
court." 

•"App.  10a: 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  th.u  the  Com- 
pany has  been  the  target  of  protests  and 
demonstrations  for  the  past  few  years  at  its 
office  and  plant  locations,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  recruitins  on  college  and  university 
campuses,  as  well  as  at  Its  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders  held  May  8.  19F8,  The  various 
protests  and  demonstrations  are  a  reflection 
of  opposition  on  the  part  of  certain  segments 
of  the  population  against  the  pollcv,eLthe 
United  States  Government  In  wag!u«?1h^St 
in  Viet  Nam.  Although  The  DowJ  ChemicaT"'" 
Company  was  not  among  the  /oo  largest 
prime  contractors  with  the  Dpf 
Defense  during  the  1967-68  Gdvi 
cal  year  and  was  onlv  75th  on  th^ 
1960-67  fiscal  year.  It  apprars  to' 
singled  out  symbolically  by  the 
Under  all  of  these  circumstances  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  it  clearlv  app'-ars  that  the  pro- 
posal is  primarily  for  the  puj-pose  of  pro- 
moting a  general  p.ilitical.  social  or  similar 
cause." 

^'  See  Bayne,  The  Basic  Rationale  of  Proper 
Subject,  34  U.  Det.  L  J.  575,  579  1 195'7)  : 

"In  so  far  as  th"  shareholder  has  contrib- 
uted an  asset  of  value  to  the  corporate  ven- 
ture. In  so  far  as  he  has  handed  over  his 
goods  and  property  and  mon?y  for  u=e  and 
Increase,  he  has  not  only  the  clear  right,  but 
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more  to  the  point,  perhaps,  he  has  the 
stringent  duty  to  exercise  control  over  that 
asset  for  which  he  must  keep  care,  guard, 
guide.  ;ind  in  general  be  held  seriously 
responsible    ... 

'As  much  as  one  may  surrender  the  imme- 
diate disposition  of  [his]  goods,  he  can  never 
shirk  a  supervisory  and  secondary  duty  (not 
Just  a  right)  to  make  sure  these  gix)ds  are 
used  Justly,  morally  and  beneficially. 

•  Cj.  Note.  Corporate  Political  Affairs  Pro- 
grams. 70  Yale  L,J.  821.  846-47  (1961). 

■1' Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Inc.  v. 
Hardin.  No.  23.813  (DC.  Cir.  May  28.  1970) 
(slip  op.  at  11 ) . 
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LE-AVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wright,  for  the  period  extending 
from  August  3  through  August  11,  on  ac- 
count of  public  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett), for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGcs),  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GuBSER  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr,  Halpern  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Williams  for  25  minutes  July  16. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  MiNisH  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Kee  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Reuss  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  for  60  minutes  July 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

.   Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  to  include  following  his 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Adams  the  text  of 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  Bosley 
against  the  United  States  April  9    1970 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  Cat  the  request  of  Mr 
FLOOD)  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Flood  on  his  special  order 
today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HoKTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  in  five  instances 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Cogger. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 
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Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  KosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lujan  in  two  in.'.tances. 
Mr.  Nelsen  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ. 

Mr.  Dltncan  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  GoLDWATER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RuppE. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Landgrebe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Schu'engel. 

'The  following  Members   'at   the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  ■ 
and  to  include  extraneous  material: ) 
Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Gi.UMO  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Bolling  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Burke   of   Massachusetts   In   two 
instances. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  White  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  eipht  instances. 
Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Symington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dorn  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Ichord  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wagconner. 
Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia. 


slons.  and  for  other  purposes:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  :-.nd  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakrrs 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2108,  An  act  to  prumote  public  hcilth 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  impro-.ing.  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  pl.ir.nlng 
services  and  population  research  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

S  2455.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  3586.  An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  eligi- 
bility of  new  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry. 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinarv 
medicine,  and  podiatry  for  instlttuional 
grants  under  section  771  thereof,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  pi-ogram  relating  to  train- 
ing of  personnel  in  the  allied  health  profes- 


rNROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  fro.ii  the  Committee  on 
Hou.'^e  Admini.'^tration.  repoi  ted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  £  moiled  bills  of  the  HoiLse  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  12753  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  .-;  volunteers 
m  the  park  program,  and  fcr  ether  purposes. 

H  R.  16595.  .^n  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  .acthitles  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,    and    for    other    purposes 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  hi.s  .•signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  980.  An  act  to  provide  courts  of  the 
United  States  with  Jurisdiction  over  con- 
tract claims  against  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou=e  Adnvnistration.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  14,  1970 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H,R.  7618  To  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  FederafOov- 
ernment  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
Okaloosa  Countv,  Fla, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FRi:,YER  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  tliat  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  a,2-reed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  July  16,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  first  annual  rep"ort  on  the 
work  Incentive  program,  pursuant  to  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
'Ways  and  Means. 

2217.  A  letter  from  the  General  Cnunsel  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  the  let- 
ter of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  10,  1938.  relating  to 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  m  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Organization, 
dated  June  25,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
'Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  H.R. 
16538.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Plre  Research  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1304).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Report  on  H.R. 
15351.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1305).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  oif  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  16916  (Rept.  No. 
91-1306).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


July  15,  1970 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
HR.  18468  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  concerning  psychiatric  benefits 
available  under  title  XVIII  and  XIX;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

My   Mr.   DADDARIO    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.    Bell   of    California.    Mr.    Wag- 
GONNER.  Mr    MosHER.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  Cabell, 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Podell.  and  Mr.  Sym- 
ington) : 
H.R.  18469.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congress  as 
an  aid  in  the  Identification  and  considera- 
tion of  existing  and  probable  impacts  of  tech- 
nological application:  to  amend  the  National 
Science    Foundation    Act    of    1950;    and    for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  18470  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  from  haz- 
ardous products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER : 
HR.  18471.  A  bill  to  aid  In  the  control  of 
drug  abuse  by  establishing  a  code  for  the 
Identification  of  prescription  drugs,  to  be 
printed  on  Individual  tablets  or  capsules;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  18472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  18473    A  bill  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
housing  goals  of  the  American  people  bv  cre- 
ating the  Federal  Home  Mortgage  Loan  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY  of   New   York    (for 
himself.  Mr.   Ashley,  Mr.  Blatnik, 
Mr.   Bogcs,  Mr.   Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Mr.    CtTLVER,   Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 
Gallagher,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Giaimo, 
Mr,  Halpern,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  PtrciNSKi,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,     Mr.     Thompson     of    New 
Jersey.      Mr.      Tiernan,      and      Mr. 
Vanik)  ; 
H.R.  18474.  A  bill  requiring  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  be  notified  of  the  Intended 
disposition  of  federally  owned  real  property 
In  the  district  he  represents;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.   18475.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  long- 
term  chartering  of  ships  by  the  Secretary  of 
the   Navy,   and   for   other  purposes-    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   RODINO: 
H  R.  18476.  A  bill  to  amend  tltk.  18  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  provide  for  better  con- 
trol of  interstate  traffic  in  explosives:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  18477.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  4261 
and  7275  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954   (as  added  by  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Revenue   Act   of    19701    with   respect  to   the 
Federal  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by 
air:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEIGHAN : 
H.R.    18478.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of   1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,    and   exp.insion    of   low-cost    meal 
programs,   nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,  opportunity  for  social  contact,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Penn-sylvania: 
HR.  18479  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  Home  National  HLstorlc  Site  In 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 10  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
HR.  18480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,  opportunity  for  social  contacts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  18481.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  older  worker  community  serv- 
ice program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H  R.  18482  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  125, 
the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No  92,  and  the  Snoqual- 
mle  and  Skykomish  Tribes  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  93.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R  18483  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  the 
Judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
In  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  In  docket 
No.  125:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  18484  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved  med- 
ical care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  veterans:  to  Improve  recruitment 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  In  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery:  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr,  Gubser, 
Mr,  Abbttt,  Mr  Broyhtll  of  Virginia. 
Mr    Do.M   H    Clausen.   Mr    Collier, 
Mr.   Con  ABLE.   Mr    Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr     Leggett,    Mr     Mathias, 
Mr.    McFall,    Mr     Matscnaga,    Mrs. 
Mat,    Mr.    Nelsen.    Mr.    Scott,    Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr   Tfague  of 
California,    Mr.    Waldie,    Mr.    Ull- 
MAN.   Mr.   Davis  of   Wisconsin,   and 
Mr.  Vander  Jact)  : 
HR.  18485.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  incurred  by  growers,  manufac- 
turers, packers,  and  distributors  as  a  result 
of  the  barring  of  the  use  of  cyclamates  In 
food  after  extensive  Inventories  of  foods  con- 
taining such  substances  had  been  prepared 
or  packed  or  packaging,  labeling  and  other 
materials  had  been  prepared  in  good  faith 
reliance  on  the  confirmed  official  listing  of 
cyclamates    as    generally    recognized    as   safe 
for  use  in  food  under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.   ~ 


By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for   himself,   Mr 
Buchanan,  Mr.   Podell,  Mr.  Buekj 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Olsen,   Mr 
Burke    of    Florida,    Mr.    Pulton   of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Bur- 
TON,  Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  MAa- 
liard,   Mr.    Brasco,    Mr.   Hathaway, 
Mr.     Kyros,    Mr.     Moss,    and    Mr! 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  18486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tlonal  Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Oar- 
MATz,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gilbert! 
Mr.     Addabbo,     Mr.     Hastings,    Mr, 
C6RDOVA,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen,  Mr.   McKneally,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Teague  of  California! 
Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Fraser,  and  Mrs! 
Green  of  Oregon)  : 
H.R.   18487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tlonal  Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Sir. 
Reid  of  New  York)  : 
H.R.  18488.  A  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce  with- 
out unreasonable  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment; to  assure  that  activities  which  affect 
Interstate  commerce  will  not  unrea£onably 
injure  environmental  rights;  to  provide  a 
right  of  action  for  relief  for  protection  of 
the  environment  from  unreasonable  In- 
fringement by  activities  which  affect  inter- 
state commerce  and  to  establish  the  right  of 
all  citizens  to  the  protection,  preservation, 
and  enhancement  of  the  environment:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  18489.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  reimburse  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  for  real  property 
taxes  not  collected  on  certain  real  property 
owned  by  foreign  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  18490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act  to  encourage  the  development  and 
utilization  of  new  and  Improved  methods  of 
waste  disposal  and  pollution  control;  to  as- 
sist small  business  concerns  to  effect  conver- 
sions required  to  meet  Federal  or  State  pol- 
lution control  standards;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Mr.    KUYKENDALL    (for   himself, 
Mr.     Adair,     Mr.     Buchanan,     Mr, 
Burton    of   Utah,   Mr.   Button.    Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  EtoRN,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr,  Esch, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Olsen,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Steiger     of     Wisconsin,     and    Mr, 
Symington) : 
H.R.   18491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
a  program  for  honoring  Industry  and  other 
private  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance and   enhancement  of  ennronmental 
quality;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Corbett, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr, 
Pulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr, 
Lukens,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.     Moorhead,     Mr.     Pelly,     Mr. 
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Scott,  Mr.  Teague  of  California,  Mr. 
Whitekuest,  and  Mr.  Wyman)  : 
H.R.  18492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
a  program  for  honoring  industry  and  other 
private  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  environmental 
quality;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  18493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Envirnmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide  a 
program  for  honoring  Industry  and  other 
private  efforte  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance and  enhancement  of  environmental 
quality;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM : 
H.J.  Res.  1303.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
H.J.  Res.  1304.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H,   Con.   Res.   681.    Concurrent   resolution 
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to  establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  carry  out  a  study  and  investigation  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.   Con.   Res.   682.   Concurrent   resolution 
relating  to  treatment  and  exchange  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  prisoners  in   Vietnam;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING; 

H.  Res.  1143.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 

H.  Res.  1144.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Anna  R.   Bacon;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN 

H.R.  18495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chien 
Danh  Florio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL : 

HR.  18496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
John  P.  Dunn,  U.S.  Army,  retired:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
-severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.    18494.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

541.  Mr.  HUNT:  Petition  of  Wilbur  F.  Fos- 
ter, Haddon  Heights,  N.J..  relative  to  South- 
east Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

542.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the 
Inter-Tribal  Council  of  the  Eight  Tribes  of 
Northeastern  Okla.,  relative  to  repeal  of  the 
Choctaw  Termination  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

543  Also,  petition  of  the  U.S.  section, 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  do- 
mestic repression;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  SENATOR  SCOTTS 
RECORD  ON  URBAN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
state  of  our  urban  areas  and  about  solu- 
tions for  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
cities.  Many  Senators  have  expressed 
similiar  concerns  and  have  acted  to  meet 
urban  difficulties.  The  Honorable  Hugh 
Scott,  our  Republican  leader,  is  among 
those  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  his  record  on  urban 
affairs  be  include  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Hugh  Scott's  Record.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Legislation 

Although  there  has  been  much  talk  re- 
cently about  our  crumbling  cities.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  is  a  man  who  has  done  something 
to  halt  the  trend.  One  of  his  first  votes  as  a 
senator  was  to  retain  a  certain  number  of 
public  housing  units  and  to  keep  a  higher 
level  of  Federal  funds  for  slum  clearance 
Clearly,  Senator  Scott,  a  resident  of  our  Na- 
tion s  fourth  largest  city.  Philadelphia,  Is  a 
man  who  is  no  stranger  to  urban  problems. 

In  addition  to  Philadelphia,  the  Common- 
wealth has  four  other  cities  ranged  among 
the  most  populated  in  the  Nation.  They  are 
Pittsburgh,  Erie,  Scranton  and  Allentown 
s»enator  Scott  feels  that  our  urban  nroblems 
cannot  be  continually  neglected,  since  nearly 
inree  out  of  every  four  Pennsylvanians  now 
I'^es  In  an  urban  area. 

The  following  summary  of  Senator  Scott's 
record  on  urban  affairs  shows  how  he  ha^ 
woriced  to  improve  our  cities: 


the    9 1ST    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.J  Res.  113 — To  direct  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
in  the  home  improvement  industry;  to  ex- 
pand enforcement  activities  in  these  areas 

S,  2940 — To  provide  for  acquisition  of 
property  for  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park  in  Philadelphia. 

S.  3025 — Urban  Land  Improvement  and 
Housing  Assistance  Act — To  authorize  Fed- 
eral incentive  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  strengthen  their  capacity  to 
utilize  land  more  productively. 

Votes 
Voted    to    provide    an    additional    $587.5 
million  for  the  urban   renewal  program. 

THE     90TH    congress 

Legislation 
S.  1592 — National  Home  Ownership  Found- 
ation Act — To  create  a  private  nonprofit  Na- 
tional Home  Foundation  with  authority  to 
make  loans  and  to  offer  technical  assistance 
to  aid  local  organizations  in  conducting  home 
ownership  programs, 

S  2219 — To  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  help  cities  and  communities  of 
US,  develop  and  carry  out  Intensive  local 
programs  of  rat  control  and  extermination. 

S.  2573 — To  charter  an  Economic  Op- 
portunity Corporation  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  participation  in  the  effort  to  re- 
build urban  slums  and  eliminate  poverty  in 
the  U.S. 

Votes 

Voted  to  Increase  funds  for  grants  to 
neighborhood  facilities  by  $15  million. 

Voted  to  Increase  funds  for  the  model  cities 
program  by  $300  million 

Voted  not  to  limit  contract  authorization 
for  rent  supplement  program  to  $20  million. 

Voted  to  restore  $40  million  In  1968  con- 
tract authorization  for  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

Voted  to  restore  $46  million  in  funds  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Voted  not  to  Umlt  eligibility  for  the  home- 


ownership  progranv  to  families  whose  In- 
come was  70  percent  or  less  of  the  prescribed 
limits  for  low-  and  moderate-income  pro- 
grams. 

Voted  to  retain  a  guarantee  program  for 
financing  new  community  land  development. 

Voted  to  give  those  whose  homes  were  de- 
stroyed in  riots  and  civil  disorders  priority 
in  relocating  In  urban  renewal  areas. 

Voted  to  create  the  National  Insurance  De- 
velopment Corporation  w  provide  reinsur- 
ance for  insurance  companies  for  losses  re- 
sulting from  riots  and  civil  dlsorde.'-s 

Voted  for  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968. 

THE    8  9TH     CONGRESS 

f.f^s;at:on 
S.  3451 — To  assist  in  provision  of  ade- 
quate housing  in  areas  in  which  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  hou.slng  credit  as  a  result  of 
the  occurrence  of  riots  and  other  civil  dis- 
orders. 

Votes 
Voted  to  retain  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged  persons. 

Voted  for  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

Voted  to  establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development 

■Voted  not  to  eliminate  funds  for  the  rent 
supplement  program  for  FY  1966 

Voted  not  to  reduce  from  90  to  50  per- 
cent the  Federal  contribution  of  funds  to 
pay  the  salary  of  any  teacher  in  the  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

Voted  to  stimulate  mortgage  credit  for 
Federal  Housing  Administration— and  Vet- 
erans Administration -assisted  residential 
constnictlon. 

THE    87TH    CONGRESS 

Leffislation 

S.  2982— To  assure  decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing  to  families  displaced  by  con- 
struction of  highways  forming  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

S.  3516 — To  establish  an  Office  of  Urban 
Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  order  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  to  serve  as  a  source  of  information  to 
state  and  local  officials 
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Votes 

Vcting  net  to  reduce  to  37.000  the  num- 
ber or  public  housing  units  authorized  un- 
der   the   proposed    Housing   Act    of    1961. 

Vote.!  «.:  to  reduce  by  $700  mllhon  ai;- 
ihori::e:l  grnnts  for  urbun  renewal. 

Vote:!  for  Humphrey -ijcoil  .iiueiidnicnt 
providing  three-fourths  Federal  contribu- 
tion ruher  than  two- thirds  on  urban 
reneival  hou  ing  la  small  communities  in 
distrssjed  areas. 

Voted  not  to  eliminate  $50  mi'.lion  In 
grants  f'.r  mass  transportatirn  experiments. 

Voted  not  to  eliminate  a  SlOO  milhon  au- 
thorizrn.lcn  for  grants  for  opju  spaoe  and 
urban  development. 

Vote:l  f->r   the  Housing  Act  of   1961. 

85TH   CONGRESS 

Votes 

Vote:!  mt  to  eliminate  $300  million  in 
funds  for  direct  loans  to  veterans,  not  to 
plimin.ue  35.000  additionul  public  housing 
unit.'i.  and  'lat  to  cut  b.(ck  from  two-thirds 
to  one-half  Federal  share  of  c.ipital  grants 
t  >r  .-.lum  clearance. 

Voted  to  agree  to  conference  report  on 
che  Ho.ising  .^ct  of  1959. 

Voted  to  override  the  President's  t  El.-sen- 
howen    veto  of  the  Housing  Act  of   1959. 

Voted  to  extend  i  for  one  year)  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  Mortgage  In- 
surance Authorization  Prograins. 

Voted  not  to  reduce  from  37,000  to  25,- 
000  the  units  of  public  housing  authorized. 

Voted    for    the    Hou.sing    Act    of    1959. 

Voted  to  provide  for  37,000  additional  low- 
co.st  dwelling  iinit.s. 

Voted   for   the  Housing   Act    of    1960. 

A.s  the  Republican  Leader,  Hugh  Scott  will 
continue  to  tirge  more  funds  and  more  pro- 
grams for  our  cities.  Because  of  his  ef- 
forts In  the  past,  Pennsylvania's  cities  are 
receiving  more  Federal  assistance  than  ever 
before. 


HORTOM  SALUTES  KING  FAMILY 
AND  THEIR  SERVICE  TO  THE 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  of  big  business  and  mammoth  mer- 
chandising operations,  it  is  refreshing 
to  be  made  aware  of  a  small  family-type 
"corner  groceiy"  that  has  flourished  for 
a  half  century. 

For  50  years  the  King  family,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wesley  C.  King  and  their  son  Ken- 
neth, have  operated  a  small  grocery  and 
ice  cream  store  in  the  town  of  Perlnton 
in  my  congressional  district.  I  doubt 
there  is  anyone  within  miles  of  the  loca- 
tion who  is  unaware  of  the  King  family 
business,  for  many  hours  a  day,  every  day 
of  the  week,  the  Kings  have  been  open 
for  business,  serving  the  area  tirelessly 
and  efficiently. 

While  I  herewith  want  to  share  with 
my  colleague  my  admiration  for  Uie 
Kings,  and  express  my  appreciation  for 
their  long  ser\1ce  to  the  community,  it 
is  with  some  regret  I  point  out  the  fam- 
ily has  now  closed  the  business  and  re- 
tired. 

A  splendid  report  on  the  King  family 
and  their  half  century  neighborhood  op- 
eration recently  appeared  as  a  feature 
story  in  the  East  Rochester  Herald.  Au- 
thored by  Jeffery  Parnall,  it  pays  well- 
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deserved  tribute  to  the  Kings  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  all  as  an  inspirmg  bit  of 
Americana,  the  clocing  of  which  marks 
the  end  of  an  era. 
The  article  follows: 

After  50  Years,  "We're  Tired" — Kings  Close 
Landmark  Grocery 

(By  Jeffery  Parnall) 
The   King  family   In  Perlnton   will   be   able 
to  sleep  late  for  the  first  time  in  50  years 
come  Monday  morning. 

Every  morning  since  1920,  they  have  opened 
King's  Grocery  and  Ice  Cream  Store  at  6 
a.m..  but  they  are  closing  the  small  neighbor- 
liood  store  after  a  half  century  Sunday. 

"It's  time  to  quit,"  said  Kenneth  W.  king, 
who  bought  the  business  from  his  father, 
Wesley  C,  in  1955.  'I've  been  working  16 
hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week  for  the  past 
35  years,"  he  said. 

"And  we're  tired,"  added  his  father,  an 
81 -year-old  native  of  Fairport.  .Son  Kenneth, 
58,  lives  with  his  father  and  mother  at  1315 
Fairport  Rd.  next  door  to  the  store. 

"We  had  a  good  chance  to  sell  the  land." 
the  younger  King  said,  "and  it  will  give  me 
a  good  chance  to  do  things  I've  always  wanted 
to  do,  but  have  never  had  time  for." 

They  have  sold  to  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  which 
plans  a  service  station  for  the  site  at  Jeffer- 
son Ave.  and  Fairport  Rd. 

Ironically,  the  building  on  the  site,  when 
Wesley  King  bought  it  a  half  century  ago, 
was  a  gas  station  of  sorts. 

The  structure  there  was  a  simple  "lean-to," 
as  the  .senior  King  described  It  and  had  one 
gas  pump.  -We  only  sold  a  gallon  or  two  in 
those  days,  because  cars  didn't  use  much 
gas  then." 

The  building  was  reconstructed  into  a 
small  ■■•20-by-20  store"  in  1922  and  expanded 
to  its  present  size  with  an  addition  on  the 
back,  a  second  floor  and  a  garage  in  1935 

Prom  1927  to  1935  the  store^was  run  by 
the  late  John  Benge  of  Fairport,  while  the 
Kings  moved  to  East  Rochester.  The  business 
was  then  bought  back  on  "April  6,  1935," 
Kenneth  quickly  recalled. 

Business  started  to  flourish  and  30  years 
ago  Wesley  started  to  make  Ice  cream  to  sell 
at  the  back  of  the  store. 

"We  sold  400  cones  that  first  day,"  Mrs 
Wesley  King  said.  "Cones  were  10  cents  each 
then,"  her  husband  added. 

Further  expanding  occurred  then  when  the 
Kings,  with  the  aid  of  two  of  the  five  sons, 
Irving  and  Stewart,  started  to  bake  bread! 
rolls  and  doughnuts  upstairs  over  the  store! 
"We  were  the  only  store  around  here  then  " 
said  Wesley  King,  referring  to  what  Is  now  'a 
built-up  suburban  neighborhood.  "The  only 
other  stores  were  in  East  Rochester  and 
Fairport." 

"People  u.sed  to  come  from  miles  around 
to  buy  our  fresh  bread,"  he  said.  When 
Stewart,  who  was  the  baker,  left  the  btislness 
15  years  ago,  the  head  of  the  family  would 
get  up  at  4  a.m.  to  bake  bread. 

Even  though  there  Is  no  more  baking  done 
"he  still  gets  up  at  4  am.,"  Kenneth  said  "I 
guess  I'm  Just  In  the  habit,"  Wesley  said  with 
a  smile. 

During  World  War  2  they  were  only  allowed 
to  make  a  few  cartons  of  Ice  cream  because  of 
rationing.  "We  had  to  close  at  6  p.m  then  in- 
stead of  11  p.m.  because  there  was  no  ice 
cream  left  at  the  end  of  the  day,"  Mrs  King 
said. 

Post-war  expansion  In  Perlnton  was  at  first 
"good  for  business"  Kenneth  said.  But  with 
the  introduction  of  supermarkets  in  the  area 
about  10  years  ago,  business  began  to  de- 
crease 

Competing  against  the  bigger  stores  is  dif- 
ficult, "because  the  distributing  companies 
will  only  fill  the  bigger  orders."  Just  recently 
one  driver  for  a  distributor  told  the  King's 
that  he  was  not  to  stop  there  any  more. 

The  senior  King  added,  "people  can  buy 
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products  at  the  chain  stores  at  lower  prices 
than  we  can  buy  them  at" 

The  clientele  has  changed  over  the  vea's 
too.  At  first,  weekly  sales  were  regular  to 
families  but  they  dropped  off.  For  the  most 
part  now,  sales  are  highest  from  4  to  6  p.m 
when  people  are  doing  last-mini. te  shopping 
on  the  way  home  from  work. 

"They  drive  in  as  close  as  they  can  to  the 
store  and  are  In  and  out  as  fast  as  th'jy  can  " 
Wesley  King  said.  "Most  are  stranger.;"" 

One  family  "has  traded  with  us  since  we 
have  been  open,"  he  said.  "Dan  Bostlan  over 
on  Erie  Dr.  has  always  been  getting  his  gro- 
ceries here  by  the  week." 

What  will  the  Kings  do  with  time  on  their 
hands  for  the  first  time?  They're  moving  from 
their  150-year-old  house  to  608  Madison  St 
In  East  Rochester.  They  have  always  gone  to 
church  there  and  the  "children,"  five  sons 
and  one  daughter,  went  to  school  there. 

Mrs.  Norman  E.  Barager  of  100  Mldvale  Dr., 
Perlnton,  has  been  clerk  at  the  grocery  for 
18  years,  "I've  always  enjoyed  working  here," 
she  said.  "I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  when  it 
closes." 

Kenneth  said,  "I'm  going  to  take  a  vaca- 
tlon — I've  never  had  much  time  ofT." 

Then  he  added.  "I'm  going  to  miss  the  peo- 
pie,  we've  made  a  lot  of  friends  over  the 
years," 


PENNSYLVANIA'S    FOLLOWUP    ON 
FOOD,   NUTRITION,   AND   HEALTH 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr,  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  Pennsyl- 
vania's Governor,  Hon.  Raymond  P, 
Shafer,  as  requested  by  the  White  House, 
has  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  July  22, 
a  followup  meeting  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food.  Nutrition,  and 
Health. 

A  review  of  the  preliminary  program 
for  that  conference  shows  plans  to  dis- 
cuss "If  You're  Old"  and  the  "Meals  on 
Wheels  Program,"  both  of  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  availability  of  food  for 
the  elderly,  and  the  benefit  ol  exchang- 
ing food  stamps  for  cooked  meals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
liminary program  for  the  Permsylvania 
Followup  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Preliminary  Program,  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference ON  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health, 

Penn-Harris  Motor  Inn,  Caimp  Hill,  Pa., 

July   22,   1970 

9-10  Registration. 

Morning  session:  Presiding,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Young. 

10-10:30:  Speaking  out  on  food  and  hun- 
ger, the  Honorable  Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania. 

10:30-11:30:  This  Is  Pennsylvania— This 
Is  How  It  Looks: 

If  You're  Poor,  Carmen  Favela,  a  consumer. 

If  You're  Old,  William  Coombs,  President. 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Older  Persons. 

If  You're  Sick,  Diane  Gregovlch,  coordina- 
tor, Cambria  County  Health  Unit, 

If  You're  a  Taxpayer,  Jacob  J.  Kaufman, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

11:30-12:    Discussion. 

12-1  Luncheon. 

Presiding:  Ellsworth  R.  Browneller.  M.D.. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1-1:30:  The  White  House  Conference  and 
Its  Implications. 

.Speaker:  Jean  Mayer.  Ph  D.,  D.Sc  .  Profes- 
sor of  Nutrition,  Harvard  University  School 
of  Public  Health  and  Chairman,  White 
Hou.se  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health. 

1:30-3:  Afternoon  .session — Recommenda- 
tions for  action. 

(Interest   groups   and    discussants] 

(a)  School  Lunch,  Rodney  Leonard,  Con- 
sultant, Children's  Foundation. 

(b)  Family  Feeding  Programs,  Maria  Pap- 
palardo,  Program  Associate — CRASH,  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee. 

(C|  Meals  on  Wheels  Programs,  Sara  Cas- 
parro.  Director,  Meals  on  Wheels  Program. 
Scranton. 

(d)  Supplemental  Food  Programs.' 

(e)  Income  Maintenance.  John  Lagomar- 
cino.  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Urban 
Coalition  Action  Council, 

(f)  Nutrition  Education,  Theodore  T. 
Tsaltas,  M.D.,  Jefferson   Medical   College. 

3-3:30:  Summary  of  Recommendations 
and  Discussion,  John  R.  Clark,  D.D.S.,  De- 
puty Secretary  of  Health,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsvlvanla. 


NEED  FOR  ENERGY  POLICY  CITED 

HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 
Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
is  overwhelmingly  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  on  the  threshold  of  an  energy 
shortage.  The  threat  is  even  more  dra- 
matic when  the  Nation's  dependence  on 
foreign  supplies  of  fuels  is  taken  into 
account. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Nation  has 
energy  fuel  reserves  completely  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  expected  demand  for 
hundreds  of  years.  It  is  unclear,  how- 
ever, whether  the  Nation  intends  to 
pursue  policies  which  will  Insure  sup- 
plies adequate  to  meet  the  demand  un- 
der all  conditions  including  the  cutoff 
01  foreign  supplies. 

The  July  9,  1970.  issue  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  carries  an  article  head- 

of,  Pj^'^'^r,  ^I"^'^  ^°"^y  ^or  Rapid 
on  Shale  Production  Urged."  The  ar- 
ticle summarizes  the  views  of  Mr  M  M 
Winston,  executive  vice  president  of  the 

?n  n!^L'  *\°/P"  °"  ^^^  "e^'d  ^or  devel- 
oping the  Nation's  vast  oil  shale  re- 
sources. 

tPr1f.°"T^  ^^'^°.  ^^^  ^^^"  pushing  the  In- 
terior Department  to  Initiate  a  test 
le^mg  program  for  oil  shale,  I  am  nat- 
urally interested  in  Mr.  Winston's  views 
uZuV  v!-^^''  ^™^^"  implications; 
wSi^nfrSn?  ^'^  ^'"'^'^  ''-'^'^  "^^ 

L'S.   E.n-ergy   Policy   eor   r^pi^   qil   Shale 
Production  Urged 

fnr^t*h?fi':"°,^~^^    ^^^^^    S^'^tes    today 

nor  «.l       ^  """^  *°  *^  h'^^«^-  ^aces  energy 

s^or.ages  capable  of  inhibiting  its  ecoiomir 

«gn  aff\i^,  V/Ir^'^g  '^  "'nduct  of  for"- 
President  o;  ^^^  •^l>.,W'°^^°n,  executive  vice 
told  a  °Hous!  °\'  f  *'"  ^^^P-  'TOSCO). 
Wedne^av  '      '°'""'°'      subcommittee 


Winston  said  the  need  for  additional  se- 
cure supplies  of  crude  oil  for  domestic  use 
is  "immediate  and  urgent." 

"It  is  urgent  that  there  be  a  consistent 
natlnnal  energy  policy  t/s  foster  orderly  and 
rapid  development  of  the  nation's  oil  shale 
resources."  he  contended. 

"Absence  of  such  a  policy  for  the  devel- 
opment of  energy  minerals  has  delaved.  in- 
hibited and  made  more  costly  the  task  of 
realizing  the  subst.antlal  benefits  that  will 
flow  from  production  of  both  privately 
owned  reserves  and  the  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  shale  oil  resource  that  lies  in 
the  public  doma:n." 

Steadily  increasing  domestic  demand  for 
crude  oil  in  the  lace  ol  declining  net  liquid 
reserves,  he  said,  emphasizes  the  need  for  a 
consistent  national  energy  pohcv  that  will 
develop  new  and  expanding  energv  resource 
bases. 

DISTURBING    EMPHASIS 

"Recent  events  In  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Libya  give  disturbing  emphasis  to  the  haz- 
ards of  reliance  on  foreign  sources  for  a  com- 
modity that  each  day  must  satlsfv  more  than 
40  percent  of  our  total  national  energv  re- 
quirements." Winston  said. 

As  for  shale  oil  development,  he  continued, 
leaiilng  of  government-owned  reserves  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  area  has  been  deferred 
pending  study  of  environment  protection 
costs. 

Calling  attention  to  extensive  studies  al- 
ready made  by  TOSCO  and  bv  the  Colony 
Development  Corp.  In  connection  with  ex- 
perimental plants  at  Rocky  Flats  and  Para- 
chute Creek.  Colo.,  Winston  said  Interior  Sec- 
retary Hlckel  and  his  staff  had  been  invited 
to  visit  these  facilities  to  view  the  opera- 
tion and  learn  what  these  studies  have  de- 
veloped. 

The  Parachute  Creek  plant  is  operated  as 
a  Joint  venture  by  four  companies  with  At- 
Lmtic  Richlield  Co  as  operator.  Other  mem- 
bers are  The  Oil  Shale  Corp..  Sohlo  Petro- 
leum Co.  and  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co  Thev 
seek  to  increase  efficiencv  in  production  of 
oil  from  shale  and  look  toward  commercial 
scale  production 

Winston  said  a  consistent  energv  policy 
might  have  avoided  exten.sive  htlgaUon  that 
has  developed  over  some  oil  shale  mining 
claims  He  also  called  for  clarification  of 
shale  oil  qualification  under  the  oil  import 
program,  saying  it  remaliLs  unclear.  He  con- 
tends shale  oil  should  quahfy,  "in  line  with 
the  purposes  of  the  entire  Import  program." 

MATERIALLY    IMPAIRED 

"If  it  Is  not  so  regarded,"  he  continued 
•the  value  of  shale  oil  would  be  materially 
Impaired  as  against  conventionally  produced 
crude  oil,  since  the  processing  of  shale  oil 
would  not  earn  Import  quotas." 

Winston  questioned  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment allocation  of  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment operations  and  suggested  con- 
sideration of  several  alternatives  for  the  use 
of  these  pubUc  funds. 

Among  these  were  further  detaUed  ex- 
ploration and  egological  evaluation  of  the 
vast  oil  shale  deposits,  planning  and  con- 
struction of  large-capacity  crude  oil  pipe- 
Unes  capable  of  moving  shale  oil  to  principal 
markets  at  low  unit  costs,  and  development 
Of  a  unified  program  of  water  resource  utili- 
zation in  Western  Colorado. 
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Americano  are  becoming  increa.-;ingly 
conscious  of  their  environmeni— the  air 
they  breathe,  the  rners  and  lakes  thev 
depend  upon,  tlie  cities  and  suburbs  they 
work  and  live  in. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  single  out  tho.'^e  who  share  this 
regard  lor  environment— who  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  beauty.  Tvpical  is  a 
firm  of  builders.  Feldman  Bros. 

In  creating  an  office  building  in  Great 
Neck.  N.Y..  known  as  The  Atiium  the 
firm  has  put  esthetics  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  functionality.  Here  is  reflected 
an  awareness  that  environmental  quality 
is  determined  not  only  by  our  natural 
scenery,  but  also  by  manmade  crea- 
tions—our bridges,  highways,  residential 
and  commercial  buildings. 

The  Atrium  takes  Its  name  from  the 
ancient  Roman  architectural  concept  of 
an  open-air  courtyard  surrounded  bv  the 
interior  walls  of  a  building.  Thus  The 
Atrium  has  at  its  core  not  steel  and  ma- 
sonry  but  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

Through  the  building,  on  permanent 
display,  is  a  valuable  collection  of  art 
produced  by  a  cross  .-.ection  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  of  contemporary  American 
sculpture,  including  Robert' Cook.  Sahl 
Swarz.  David  Burt,  and  Thomas  Young. 
Their  work  has  been  seen  and  appreci- 
ated in  prominent  museums  around  the 
countrj-  by  thousands  of  Americans. 

The  landscaped  courtyard  is  the  set- 
ting for  much  of  sculpture,  and  one  lead- 
ing figure  of  the  art  world  has  called  the 
result  striking. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  building,  the  sculp- 
ture accents  the  Brazilian  rosewood  pan- 
eling and  Italian  marble  that  distinguish 
the  entrance  area. 

P'eldman  Bros.'  purpose  was  to  avoid 
the  stodgy,  uninspiring  appearance  that 
characterizes  far  too  much  of  man's 
surroundings.  I  believe  that  with  The 
Atrium  they  have  succeeded. 


WELFARE  AS  A  'RIGHT"  INCON- 
SISTENT WITH  GUARANTEED  IN- 
COME PLAN 


'  Pending, 


PROTECTING    OUR    ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  concern  over  beauty  in  our  countrv 
nas  never  been  more  apparent  to  our  citi- 
zens than  It  is  todav. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope 
that  the  welfare  reform  legi.-^lation  em- 
bodying the  guaranteed  annual  income 
plan  is  dead.  No  better  evidence  of  the 
undesirability  of  such  a  plan  is  found 
than  the  recent  storming  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  welfare  offices  bv  irrespon- 
sible welfare  recipients  demanding  "we 
want  money"  and  throwing  rocks  and 
smashing  windows  in  arrogant  defiance 
of  the  society  that  supports  them. 

Leading  this  indefensible  assault  upon 
the  offices  whose  only  job  it  is  is  to  ad- 
minister the  welfare  moneys  made  avail- 
able by  the  Government  was  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  whose  an- 
nual budget  is  reported  to  be  more  than 
S500.000  annually,  This  is  the  same  or- 
ganization that  is  demanding  a  minimum 
guaranteed  annual  income  of  $5,000  for  a 
family  of  four. 
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Perhaps  the  best  service  that  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization  can 
perform  is  to  focus  the  indignation  of 
the  taxpayer  on  this  so-called  progressive 
notion  that  welfare  is  a  right.  It  must 
indeed  stir  the  ire  of  those  who  have  had 
to  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  blood  from  the 
stone  to  pay  the  Grovernment's  share  of 
their  income  while  others,  without  work 
and  with  evidently  little  desire  to  work, 
are  rampagmg  in  the  streets  for  more 
welfare  money.  So  long  as  welfare  is 
viewed  as  a  right  by  those  who  receive  it 
and  those  in  the  Congress  who  are  press- 
ing for  a  higher  minimum  guaranteed  in- 
come while  designating  work  require- 
ments "demeaning,"  any  welfare  reform 
plan  without  the  backbone  to  separate 
the  able-bodied  but  indolent  and  shift- 
less from  the  welfare  rolls  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  are  genuinely  in  need  of 
public  assistance,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  the  kind  of  brash  episode 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion organized  to  intimidate  the  District 
of  Columbia  welfare  officials. 


PARADISE  OR  POLLUTION? 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
are  justly  concerned  with  the  question 
of  environmental  pollution  and  the  ef- 
forts to  enhance  our  quality  of  life.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  proposed  several  imagi- 
native proposals  to  meet  this  need  and 
Congress  has  acted  to  consider  several 
major  pollution  bills  this  session. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  significant 
factors  in  the  struggle  to  enhance  the 
environment  is  the  obvious  commitment 
among  our  young  people  to  this  task. 

Recently  David  Webb,  the  1970  Future 
Farmers  of  America  speaking  contest 
winner  for  Delaware,  discussed  the  ques- 
tion in  remarks  that  he  entitled  "Para- 
dise or  Pollution."  His  observations,  I  be- 
lieve, are  pertinent  to  our  concern  with 
the  environment.  Therefore,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAaAoisE  OR  Pollution? 
(By  David  Webb) 

"In  the  beginning.  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."  Having  made  man  m  His  own 
Image.  God  commanded,  "saying,  of  every 
tree  in  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat; 
but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  thou  Shalt  not  eat  of  It;  for  in  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shall  surely 
die  "  Having  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  Adam 
and  Eve  were  cast  out  of  Paradise. 

In  the  millions  of  years  since,  man  has 
come  close  to  regaining  Paradise.  He  has  con- 
quered many  diseases  and  f)€sts.  and  made 
life  more  convenient  and  comfortable 
through  his  own  inventions.  Those  that  once 
died  In  famine  and  epidemic  now  live,  and 
each  generation  becomes  healthier  and 
longer-lived  than  the  one  before. 

Man  has  surely  become  wise  when  he  can 
accomplish  these  things,  and  It  might  seem 
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his  stay  In  Paradise  Is  assured.  However, 
there  are  those  emotional  folks  who  keep 
warning  that  we  are  about  lO  pluck  the  for- 
bidden fruit  again.  They  warn  that  our  "nat- 
ural environment"  is  doomed,  and  that  every 
breath  we  draw,  every  drop  we  drink,  every 
bite  we  eat,  will  soon  he  contaminated.  Fur- 
thermore, they  cry,  we  will  soon  be  burled 
In  our  own  tra-sh ! 

This  IS  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  me, 
a  teenager,  a  Future  Farmer,  and  a  great 
advocate  of  food,  to  speak  my  piece  on  the 
matter  If  I  can  see  a  bit  of  interest,  a  little 
concern,  some  emotion,  in  the  faces  of  but 
one  or  two  of  my  listeners.  I  will  have  done 
a  little  to  help  hold  onto  Paradise! 

When  did  the  forbidden  fruit  begin  to 
ripen? 

During  the  Fourteenth  Century,  Bubonic 
Plague  killed  one-fourth  of  the  population 
of  Europe  in  four  years.  When  the  Span- 
lards  conquered  Peru  In  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, they  treated  Malaria  with  quinine,  but 
did  not  understand  what  caused  the  disease. 
Infancy  was  a  perilous  time,  and  forty-five 
was  an  average  life  span 

The  farmer  worked  long,  tiring  hours  to 
harvest  Just  enough  to  feed  his  own  family. 
The  formula  for  planting  corn  was  "One  for 
the  squirrel,  one  for  the  crow,  one  for  the 
cutworm,  and  one  to  grow."  Though  Paris 
Green  was  known  to  kill  potato  bugs,  weeds 
and  pests  took  their  toll. 

Life  before  1900  was  far  from  being  Para- 
dise! 

In  1936.  the  Sulfa  drugs  were  discovered, 
and  soon  after.  Penicillin,  These  drugs,  and 
other  related  ones,  went  hand  In  hand  with 
vaccines  discovered  in  this  century,  to  help 
man  rid  himself  of  many  of  the  causes  of 
a  short  life  span. 

In  1924,  rotenone  was  discovered,  and  in 
1942,  DDT  A  whole  barrage  of  weapons  was 
soon  developed  for  the  farmer  and  gardener 
to  use  in  his  war  with  pests. 

Now  the  larger  population  brought  about 
by  the  victories  against  diseases  could  be  fed 
well  and  cheaply  A  farmer  could  harvest 
enough  for  his  own  family  plus  many  others 
In  the  cities 

Surely  such  great  advances  will  keep  us  In 
Paradise  forever,  you  may  say  Why.  then, 
are  our  President  and  our  Governors  so  con- 
cerned— concerned  enough  to  declare  April 
22.  1970  "National  Earth  Day"  to  protest  the 
pwUutlon  of  our  air.  seas,  and  land  by  some 
of  these  advances  of  the  Twentieth  Century? 
A  Sunday  drive  will  quickly  show  you  rea- 
son for  concern.  The  heavy  cloud  of  smog 
over  the  city  clears  as  you  travel  into  the 
country — Just  In  time  for  you  to  see  the 
trash  that  litters  the  roadside.  More  people 
enjoying  more  conveniences  make  more  gar- 
bage. The  factors  turning  out  these  prod- 
ucts belch  chemical  vapors  Into  the  air  above 
us,  and  the  streams  and  waterways  around  us. 
Paradise  Just  Isn't  as  pretty  as  pictured  on 
that  glossy  page  In  the  Family  Bible,  Is  It? 

Garrett  De  Bell,  one  young  Ecologlst  from 
California,  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  called 
"The  Environmental  Handbook".  He  believes 
In  turning  back  progress  and  doing  without 
electricity  because  any  use  of  it  causes  pollu- 
tion; plastics  and  no-return  bottles  because 
they  are  hard  to  dispose  of.  and  appliances 
because  old  ones  litter  the  countryside.  He 
feels  that  "women  can  go  back  to  1940  to 
examine  what  they  got  along  without  to  de- 
termine If  the  harmful  consequences  of  the 
products  perhaps  don't  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits," 

His  suggestions  surely  would  clean  up  the 
countryside,  and  maybe  even  the  seas,  where 
thirty-seven  mllllor  tons  of  pollution  are 
poured  each  year.  Some  scientists  believe 
another  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  of  pesticide 
use  will  wipe  out  our  fish  supply. 

Back  to  the  farm  again  after  a  Sunday 
drive,  the  air  Is  clean  and  clear,  the  streams 
sparkle,  the  birds  sing,  and  you  feel  far  from 
the  pollution.  But  are  you? 
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The  first  to  point  an  angry  finger  at  the 
farmer  was  perhaps  Rachel  Carson,  with  her 
book,  "Silent  Spring".  She  warned  that  the 
two  hundred  basic  chemicals  used  In  pest 
control  "have  the  power  to  kill  every  Insect 
the  'good'  and  the  'bad',  to  still  the  song  of 
birds,  and  the  leaping  of  fish  in  the  streams 
to  coat  the  leaves  with  a  deadly  film,  and  to 
linger  on  in  the  soil — all  this  though  the  In- 
tended target  may  be  only  a  few  weeds  or 
Insects." 

Ralph  Nader  is  beginning  to  join  the 
criticism  of  the  farmer  as  he  investigates  the 
poultry  Industry,  and  dairy  and  beef  fann- 
ers hear  about  residues  In  meat  and  drues  in 
milk.  * 

Will  that  next  steak  dinner  and  tossed 
salad  be  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  will  my  gen- 
eration enjoy  Paradise  the  rest  of  our  lives' 
And  what  of  the  next  generation?  Is  It  any 
wonder  emotions  are  high? 

Voltaire  said.  "Judge  a  man  by  his  ques- 
tions rather  than  his  answers".  If  my  wisdom 
Is  to  be  Judged  today,  please  let  it  be  for 
the  concern  I  may  have  brought  to  you,  and 
not  for  the  pitiful  solutions  I  offer.  Perhaps 
the  multitude  of  young  who  march  on 
"Earth  Day"  will  have  suggestions.  The  big- 
gest hope  Is  that  these  young  people  are 
concerned,  and  that  some  of  them  will  form 
a  career  out  of  preserving  our  natural  en- 
vironment. 

It  will  take  time,  concern,  legislation,  and 
research  to  preserve  life  In  Paradise.  Indus- 
try must  put  forth  the  effort,  but  so  must  the 
consumer  and  the  farmer.  The  modern  farm- 
er with  chemicals  at  his  fingertips  must  be 
selective  and  cautious  In  their  use.  He  must 
study  other  means  of  weed  and  Insect  control, 
and  perhaps  use  crop  rotation,  biological 
control  where  the  natural  enemy  of  the  pes. 
Is  used,  disease  resistant  seed,  and  other  new 
methods  being  developed  by  scientists.  Drugs 
are  a  boon  to  the  livestock  raiser  and  can  be 
safe  If  farmers  are  careful  to  follow  Instruc- 
tions. The  farmer  must  use  the  Golden 
Rule— marketing  only  that  which  he  would 
feel  safe  to  feed  his  own  family. 

Let's  be  emotional  about  pollution,  but  why 
turn  back  the  clock  as  Garrett  De  Bell  sug- 
gests? If  man  can  create  Paradise  In  one 
century,  he  can  exist  in  It  eternally  by  re- 
membering "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap". 


THE  MISSOURI  FARMERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION AND  ITS  ABLE  LEADER. 
PRESIDENT  FRED  HEINKEL 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOITRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  article 
by  Gerald  Meyer  briefly  describes  one  of 
Missouri's  most  remarkable  and  useful 
organizations,  the  Missouri  Farmers  As- 
sociation and  its  able  and  public-spirited 
leader.  President  Fred  Heinkel.  The 
MFA  has  made  many  important  con- 
tributions to  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
to  the  people  of  Missouri  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing enlightened  leadership  to  our 
region  and  Nation  in  seeking  to  dissolve 
the  problems  not  only  of  farmers  but  of 
all  our  citizens,  rural  and  urban  alike. 

The  July  6,  1970,  article  follows: 
MFA:  A  Giant  Organization  Wpth  Roots  w 
Rural  Missouri 
(By  Gerald  Meyer) 

Many  a  big  city  businessman,  hearing  ior 
the  first  time  of  the  Missouri  Farmers  Asso- 
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elation,  would  probably  visualize  a  kind  of 
combination  Rotary  Club  and  general  store. 
a  roadside  place  for  square  dancing  and 
peddling  eggs. 

And  If  he  happened  to  meet  Fred  V.  Hein- 
kel. MFA's  long-time  president,  the  urban 
business  magnate  probably  would  be  less 
than  awed.  Heinkel,  born  71  years  ago  in  a 
tin-roofed  farmhouse  In  Jefferson  County, 
still  speaks  with  the  accent  and  vocabulary 
of  outstate  Missouri.  He  does  not  fit  Madi- 
son Avenue's  image  of  the  man  in  the  ex- 
ecutive suite. 

But  all  this  simply  proves  that  illusion 
and  reality  are  not  the  same,  and  that  pro- 
vincialism is  not  limited  to  the  provinces. 
For  unless  the  big  city  businessman  Is  a  very 
big  businessman  indeed,  he  is  not  as  big  a 
businessman  as  Fred  Heinkel.  And  unless 
his  business  is  one  of  the  nation's  largest. 
It  Is  dwarfed  by  MFA. 

A  statewide  giant 

MFA,  which  Heinkel  has  headed  since  1940. 
is  a  statewide  giant  with  annual  sales 
exceeding  $500,000,000.  That  figure  does  not 
include  the  revenues  of  three  Insurance  com- 
panies, all  MFA-aflillated  and  all  having 
Heinkel  as  their  chairman,  with  total  assets 
of  more  than  $100,000,000. 

That  puts  MFA  In  the  same  league  with 
Pet,  Inc.,  recently  listed  by  Fortune  Maga- 
zine as  number  181  in  total  sales  among 
American  corporations.  It  makes  MFA  much 
larger  than  Brown  Shoe  Co..  Granite  City 
Steel  Co.,  cr  Falstaff  Brewing  Corp. 

One  measure  of  MFA's  size — and  therefore 
of  Heinkel's  power — is  that  it  is  the  largest 
customer  of  the  St.  Louls-San  Francisco 
(Frisco)  Railway  and  the  second  largest  cus- 
tomer of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  association  has  152,000  members,  all  of 
them  farmers  or  producers  of  agricultural 
products,  and  more  than  6000  employees.  Its 
operations  Include  the  manufacture  of  ferti- 
lizers and  feeds,  production  of  hybrid  seed 
corn,  meat  packing,  poultry  and  egg  process- 
ing, and  the  operation  of  service  stations, 
farm  supply  outlets,  and  giant  grain  ele- 
vators. 

MODEST  beginning 

Things  were  not  always  so  grand,  either 
for  Heinkel  or  for  MFA. 

MFA  was  organized  during  World  War  I. 
when  farmers  In  different  parts  of  the  state 
began  to  form  small  clubs  for  a  combination 
of  social  and  economic  purposes.  The  first 
such  club  was  founded  in  1914  in  Charlton 
County  by  seven  farmers  who  discovered 
that  they  could  save  money  bv  pooling  their 
orders  for  supplies. 

The  club  idea    spread   rapidly   as   Its   ad- 


vantages became  more  apparent,  and  soon 
the  clubs  were  organized  Into  rural  ex- 
changes. The  exchanges  pyramided  Into  co- 
operatives, and  in  1917  a  farm  Journal  editor 
named  William  Hlrth  called  for  a  convention 
at  which  MFA  was  formed  as  a  "federation  of 
cooperaUves."  Hirth  became  the  associations 
first  president. 

Under  Hlrth  s  leadership.  Missouri  farmers 
organized  a  Joint  livestock  shipping  associa- 
tion, creameries,  poultry  dressing  plants  and 
feed  production  businesses.  They  continued 
to  save  money,  and  to  make  money,  and  MFA 
grew. 

FACED  resistance 

There  was  some  resistance  from  estab- 
lished business  at  first.  A  boycott  by  large 
packing  houses  unwilling  to'  accept  cattle 
shipped  by  the  farmers  was  ended  only 
after  MFA  appealed  to  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  for  help 

Without  much  interruption,  however, 
MFA  grew  steadily  . 

"A  lot  of  people  want  to  know  whv  we're 
so  big  and  diversified,"  Heinkel  said  re- 
cently. "Well,  you  look  at  Missouri  and  you 
see  it  has  one  of  the  most  diversified  agri- 
cultural Industries  In  the  country.  To  serve 
our  farmers,  we  have  to  be  diversified. 

"We  were  born  out  of  necessity,  and  we've 
grown  out  of  necessity," 

Necessity  was  never  more  acute  than  in 
the  1930s,  when  the  Depression  threatened 
farmers  everywhere  and  made  even  coopera- 
tive ventures  risky.  A  group  of  farmers  in 
California,  Mo.,  for  example,  bought  a  car- 
load of  bran  In  Kansas  City.  By  the  time 
the  car  of  bran  was  delivered  to  the  farm- 
ers, its  value  had  dropped  so  far  that  the 
cooperative  was  almost  bankrupt. 

But  most  cooperatives  survived,  and  so 
did  MFA — with  growing  membership. 

CALLED  FROM  FARM 

In  1940,  when  the  association's  annual 
volume  was  about  $55,000,000  and  member- 
ship was  about  32,000,  Hirth  died.  Heinkel, 
an  unpaid  MFA  vice  president  operating  a 
farm  near  Catawlssa,  Mo,  (In  Franklin 
County)  was  called  In  to  take  over. 

The  following  year  he  was  elected  to  his 
first  one-year  term  as  MFA  president.  He 
has  been  reelected  annually  ever  since,  with 
Increasing  predictability,  and  with  passage 
of  time  has  become  as  much  the  patriarch 
as  the  president  of  the  association. 

"As  a  friend  of  mine  used  to  tell  me," 
Heinkel  said  last  week  during  an  Interview 
at  his  plush  offices  in  Columbia,  "1  came 
out  from  between  the  corn  rows  to  run  the 
organization.  But  MFA  Itself  was  very  small 


when  I  became  president.  It  wasn't  as  big 
a  Jump  as  It  would  be  for  somebody  today." 
As  both  a  cooperative  and  a  federation 
of  smaller  cooperatives.  MFA  does  not  have 
shareholders.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  make 
money  but  to  save  money  for  its  members, 
but  sometimes  equities  are  dispersed  to  pa- 
tron members  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
business  they  do  with  MFA. 

SPINOFF     COMPANY 

Several  years  ago  MFA  spun  off  an  Inde- 
pendent organization,  Mldcontlnent  Farmers 
Association,  as  a  vehicle  for  public  relations, 
public  affairs  and  lobbying. 

"As  time  passed  and  things  got  more  com- 
plicated, the  lawyers  said  we  shouldn't  try 
to  do  legislative  work  with  our  business  or- 
ganization." Heinkel  explains.  "That's  why  we 
started  Mldcontlnent." 

Other  spinoffs  were  MFA  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  MFA  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Countryside 
Casualty  Co.,  which  employ  more  than  600 
persons  In  Columbia,  which  Is  home  base  for 
all  MFA  operations, 

A  few  years  ago,  to  combat  what  It  consid- 
ered Inadequate  services  provided  by  what 
Heinkel  calls  "big  International  grain  cor- 
porations," MFA  helped  finance  a  huge  new 
elevator  near  New  Orleans.  The  elevator  now 
handles  10,000,000  bushels  a  month. 

The  elevator  has  been  a  partial  success,  ac- 
cording to  Heinkel.  "certainly  volume-wise — 
but  It's  been  a  little  difficult  to  make  money 
on  It." 

A     NEW     PHILOSOPHY 

MFA  had  a  reputation  years  ago  for  being 
somewhat  secretive  about  Its  dealings.  With 
the  operation  as  big  as  it  Is  now.  however. 
Heinkel  has  adopted  a  new  philosophy. 

"I'm  Inclined  to  tell  people  everything  they 
want  to  know,"  he  says. 

Behind  the  bigness,  there  remains  the 
rather  unique  fact  that  MFA  is  the  agency 
of  a  large  number  of  comparatively  small 
farmers.  To  help  the  family  farm,  which 
Heinkel  says  Is  "still  the  most  efficient  pro- 
duction unit  that's  been  found  in  the  world." 
MFA  continues  to  experiment  with  such 
things  as  a  telephone  pig  auction,  which 
connects  Ozark  pig  breeders  with  markets  in 
four  states. 

To  Heinkel,  all  such  things  are  "examples 
of  what  farmers  can  accomplish  when  they 
act  coop>eratively.  " 

"I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Hlrth. 
when  I  had  Just  joined  the  MFA  in  1917." 
Heinkel  says.  "I  remember  what  he  said  to 
me:  'You  young  fellows  are  going  to  have 
to  fight  this  battle  dlfferentlv  than  vour  fa- 
thers  fought  It.'  he  said. 

"Well,  we've  worked  at  doing  that." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Ted  G.  Matkin,  St.  Stephen 
united  Methodist  Church,  Troy,  Mo., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  in  whose  strength  nations  rise, 
by  whose  grace  they  endure,  and  before 
whose  judgments  nations  pass  away 
in  humility  we  bow  before  Thee,  Creator. 
Sustainer,  and  Judge  of  all! 

We  pray  this  day  for  our  Nation  and 
our  world,  and  especially  for  these  here 
assembled  who  bear  the  burden  of  great 
responsibility,  by  whose  deliberations 
and  decisions  the  destinies  of  us  all  are 
determined. 

fK*^r^"*  *^^'"'  ^  '^°*^'  ^sion  to  recognize 
the  thmgs  that  matter  most,  wisdom  to 
discern  between  right  and  wrong  per- 
severance to  see  that  tasks  begim  are 
completed,   humility  to  seek   Thy  way 


and  to  be  led  by  Thy  spirit,  love,  that 
they  may  be  among  their  fellow  men  as 
those  who  serve. 
Grant  us  these  gifts,  O  God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal   of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  759.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 


of  Indians  certain  lands  in  Alpine  County 
Calif.:  ' 

S.  1520.  An  act  to  e.xempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  sunlval  of  falling 
newspapers;   and 

S  J.  Res.  88  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
commls.sion  to  study  the  banknjptcv  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
14685)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  improve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  further  promoting 
travel  to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
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Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  26.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Canyonlands  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Utah: 

S  27  An  act  to  establish  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Utah. 


PRESIDENTS  POWER  TO  IMPOSE 
TARIFFS  ON  IMPORTED  OIL  TAK- 
EN AWAY 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  yester- 
day afternoon  in  the  last  few  minutes 
of  deliberation  on  the  trade  bill  of  1970. 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  adopted 
a  hastily  considered  amendment  which 
takes  away  from  the  President  the  power 
under  the  national  security  clause  to 
impose  tarifTs  on  imported  oil.  This  ac- 
tion freezes  in  a  program  which  costs 
the  American  consumer  $4.5  to  $7  billion 
per  year,  under  the  Government's  own 
figures. 

Thi.s  ill-conceived  action  puts  the  slimy 
hand  of  oil  on  the  trade  bill  converting 
it  into  a  gargantua  of  greed. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  trade  bill  and 
the  process  under  which  it  was  con- 
ceived and  developed.  It  is  ugly,  it  is  op- 
pressive, it  is  Rosemary's  baby. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happv  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  read  this  in  the  press  today  and  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  dastardly 
things  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  could  have  done. 

The  consumers  of  this  country  have 
been  opposed  now  for  about  II  years  to 
this  phony  mandatory  restriction  on 
crude  oil  and  they  have  been  paying 
about  $5  billion  a  year  in  extra  costs  as 
a  result  of  these  artificial  prices. 

From  the  statement  that  came  out  in 
the  Washington  Post  today  about  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  he  was 
one  of  the  key  architects  in  drafting  this 
mandatory  restriction,  and  it  should  put 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
guard  that,  if  anything,  they  should  re- 
peal the  mandatory  restriction  entirely 
and  not  compound  the  problem. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  MassachiLsetts  (Mr.  Conte'  and 
commend  him  for  his  long  and  persistent 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  consumer  and  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

Mr.  CONTE.  After  all  the  good  that  it 
could  have  done  for  our  domestic  indus- 
tries they  have  gone  ahead  and  impaired 
this  bill  because  of  some  greedy  oil  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 


OIL   IMPORT  QUOTAS 

•  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  ;,'ivfn  pennission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  re\1se  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  present  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  yesterday  when 
this  oil  amendment  was  adopted. 

Unfortunately,  the  vote  was  taken 
very  quickly  and  we  were  not  able  to 
bring  our  troops  together. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  violating  the  rules 
as  io  the  executive  session,  but  a  re- 
quest was  made  that  a  lollcall  be  post- 
poned for  2  weeks.  I  know  there  is  an 
expression  in  this  life — Who  worries 
about  their  enemies  when  w'e  have 
friends  that  are  helping  us  out? 

When  this  vot«  was  taken  yesterday, 
v,e  were  only  able  to  gather  five  votes 
agadnst  the  amendment.  There  was  no 
reason  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  ii  yesterday 
and  we  could  liave  postponed  it  for  2 
weeks.  I  do  not  know  what  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  is  now,  but  I  imagine 
under  the  rules  that  the  ones  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  would  have 
to  make  a  motion  for  reconsideration. 

I  hope  we  are  not  locking  the  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  I  icgiet 
tiiat  the  vote  was  not  postponed  because 
more  than  likely  we  could  have  parnered 
enough  votes  in  committee  to  block  the 
amendment.  But  when  the  vote  was 
taken  at  that  time,  we  only  had  five 
votes  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  oil 
amendment.  So  I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  change  this. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  are  trying  to  freight  this 
bill  down  with  a  lot  of  amendments  so 
that  the  legislation  can  be  killed,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  be  baited  into  that  po- 
sition. We  have  got  to  keep  that  trade 
bill  alive,  bring  it  through  the  House, 
and  make  our  effort  to  knock  out  the  oil 
amendment  if  we  can.  But  I  hope  we  will 
net  be  put  into  the  position  where  the 
shoe  workers  of  this  Nation,  the  textile 
workers,  the  electronic  workers,  those 
engaged  in  the  fishing  industry,  and 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  sport- 
ing goods,  and  others  are  going  to  be  in- 
jured by  no  legislation  at  all. 

There  is  a  lot  riding  on  this  bill.  I  have 
had  22  years  of  legislative  experience  and 
I  know  the  methods  of  killing  legislation. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  baited  into  a  posi- 
tion where  we  are  going  to  allow  this  bill 
to  fall  by  the  wayside. 
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to   revise   and   extend   his 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
EQUAL   RIGHTS   AMENDMENTS 

'Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  i 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  scheduled  hearings  on  all 
resolutions  providing  for  equal  rights 
amendments  on  Wednesday.  September 
16.  Becau.'^e  of  the  heavy  schedule  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  interven- 
ing recess,  a  prior  date  could  not  be 
chosen.  All  Members  of  the  House  who 
desire  to  testify  on  these  resolutions  pro- 
viding for  equal  rights  will  please  notify 
the  executive  director  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 


THE  DEPLOYMENT  OF  THE  SS-9 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute   and 
rcmai-ks.  > 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished minojity  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Abends >,  has 
kindly  called  my  attention  to  reniarks 
that  he  made  last  Tuesday  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  the  the  US 
MIRV  and  the  Soviet  SS-9's.  Apparently 
this  was  in  relation  to  a  statement  I 
made  the  day  before  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  the  same  subject. 

I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  did 
not  charge,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Are:;ds>  apparently  under- 
stood me  to  charge,  that  the  decision  of 
Soviet  Russia  to  initiate  new  SS-9  site 
construction  had  come  as  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  our  decision  to  deploy  MIRV. 
I  merely  stated  certain  facts,  and  I  was 
interested  to  see  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  in  his  state- 
ment did  not  quarrel  with  those  facts. 
I  especially  stressed  the  fact  that  for  a  9- 
month  period,  from  August  last  year  un- 
til June  this  year,  the  Sonets  did  not 
make  any  new  SS-9  missile  site  starts, 
and  they  did  not  resume  that  activity 
until  after  we  had  started  deploving  the 
MIRV. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  deployment 
of  MIRV  goes  back  a  long  way  in  terms 
of  the  decision  of  the  Pentagon  and 
congressional  action,  but  it  was  my  posi- 
tion and  that  of  many  others  that,  in 
view  of  the  apparent  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  new  SS-9 
starts,  the  MIRV  deployment  timetable 
should  have  been  reexamined  and  seri- 
ous consideration  should  have  been  given 
to  deferring  the  MIRV  deployment  at 
least  temporarily.  Whether  the  Soviets 
would  have  responded  in  time  to  such 
restraint  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  we 
should  have  gone  far  enough  to  find  out. 


DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN 
RISES  ABOVE  PARTISANSHIP 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  some 
quirk  I  am  on  the  mailing  list  of  the 
Democratic  national  chairman.  Law- 
rence O'Brien,  and  recently  I  received  a 
letter  from  him. 

I  would  like  to  share  It  today  because 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  risen  above  partisanship 
and  is  offering  the  support  of  his  party  to 
the  President.  Let  me  read  the  letter: 

De.^r  Mr.  Scherle:  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
for  good  Democrats  to  help  it  Is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  grammar  is  bad  but 
the  words  are  very  true.  The  letter  con- 
tinues: 

I  could  give  you  many  reasons  why.  but 
I  have  an.swered  the  party's  call  because  of 
mainly  two:  One  is  President  Ni.Kon.  The 
other  is  Vice  President  Agnew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  fault  that 
reasoning.  These  are  two  of  the  finest, 
most  able  men  in  the  Nation. 

Whichever  reason  you  choose,  p'.ease  send 
in  your  membership  contribution  today  and 
become  a  card  carrying  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  future  of  Richard  Nixon 
depends  on  it. 
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Now,  there,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  disagree  a 
little  with  Mr.  O'Brien.  I  believe  that 
Democrats,  like  Republicans,  should  put 
the  future  of  their  country  first,  but  even 
50.  Mr.  O'Brien's  concern  for  President 
Nixon  indicates  a  wonderful  possibility — 
that  he  and  the  Republican  Party  can 
v.-ork  together  for  the  good  of  our  coim- 
try  in  1972  and  will  do  so  by  reelecting 
President  Nixon  and  Vice  President 
Agnew. 


It  was  a  reassuring  and  thrilling  experi- 
ence for  all  who  were  there  and  for  the 
milhons  who  viewed  it  throughout  the 
Nation.  Yaz  and  Pete  Rose  may  have 
starred  on  the  field,  but  Dick  Nixon  had 
the  nod  with  the  fans  in  the  stands. 


ACnON  TAKEN  BY  WAYS  AND 
MEANS  COMMITTEE  ON  OIL 
QUOTA  SYSTEM 

I  Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  some 
of  the  heat  that  w'as  exhibited  here  on 
the  floor  regarding  what  the  Hoase  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  yesterday 
stems  from  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Porter, 
who  is  a  vei-y  able  and  accurate  reporter, 
did  make,  I  think,  a  couple  of  errors. 

Here  he  says.  "Oil  import  quotas  were 
frozen  into  the  foreign  trade  bill  yes- 
terday by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee."  This  is  not  what  happened 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Quotas  were  not  frozen  into  the  bill. 
Further  on  he  says  the  existing  system 
which  'could  be  removed  by  a  stroke  of 
the  President's  pen"  could  not  be  removed 
if  the  Ways  and  Means  action  passed. 

This  is  not  what  happened.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  the  committee  denied  to 
the  President  under  the  national  secu- 
rity pronsion  of  the  act  the  power  to  go 
to  tariffs.  If  the  Congress  so  elects  it  can 
go  to  tariffs,  though  in  my  \1ew  this 
would  be  mast  unwise.  I  do  think  this 
will  help  clarify  the  record,  because  I 
think  there  is  some  misapprehension  as 
to  exactly  what  the  committee  did. 


CITY  OF  CINCINNATI  WELCOMES 
PRESIDENT  AT  ALL-STAR  GAME 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  on  Tuesday  night  had  its  cup 
running  over.  Southern  Ohioans  enjoyed 
the  first  all-star  game  In  many  years 
and  celebrated  the  magnificent  new 
stadium. 

But  especially  we  were  proud  of  the 
attendance  of  our  President  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  event,  and  of  the  universally 
warm  reception  given  to  him  as  our 
Chief  Executive  who  is  uniting  the 
country  by  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
overpowering  and  isolating  nature  of  his 
responsibilities,  he  remains  one  of  us. 
In  these  difficult  times  of  ever-arriving 
crises,  it  restores  confidence  to  see  the 
Nation  and  its  leader  able  to  relax  in 
and  thrill  to  the  best  baseball  ever. 

The  tremendous  reception  Dick  Nixon 
received  on  arrival  in  the  city  and  at 
the  stadium  were  overwhelming  testi- 
niony  to  the  admiration  of  Americans 
for  and  to  their  warm  affinity  with,  the 
man  they  have  chosen  as  their  President. 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF 
MR.  HUNTLEY 

fMr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Life  maga- 
zine carries  an  article  this  week  called 
"Chet  Heads  for  the  Hills."  In  my  opin- 
ion 14  years  too  late. 

In  leaving.  Mr.  Huntley,  who  has  hid- 
den behind  sly  innuendo  and  a  false 
front  of  rugged  honesty,  finally  shows  his 
true  colors.  Since  his  vicious  and  super- 
cilious bias  against  the  President  has 
already  been  commented  on  at  length, 
I  would  merely  like  to  call  to  my  col- 
league's attention  one  of  Mr.  Huntley's 
inadvertent  confessions. 

He  says,  and  I  quote: 

I'm  running  away  to  think.  Mavbe  where 
there's  clarity  of  air.  there's  claritv  of 
thought. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  14  years 
there  has  been  a  complete  lack  of 
clarity  of  thought  when  Mr.  Huntley  has 
been  on  the  air.  His  departure  can  be 
nothing  but  an  improvement. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14685 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
I  H.R.  14685'  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in  or- 
der to  improve  the  balance  of  payments 
by  further  promoting  travel  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  heu  of  the  re- 
port. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  218] 


Oitlr."Pr 

Roudebush 

Pepper 

Rvau 

Pollock 

S,  uckev 

Powell 

Tea^uc.  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Tlerr.an 

Rartck 

t'llman 

■Watson 

Watts 

■Welcker 

Wilson. 
Charles  H 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
BoGGst.  On  this  rollcall  380  Members 
have  answered  to  their  name.<.  a  quortim. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ayres 
Baring 
Berry 
Bray 
Brock 

Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Utah 
C'afTery 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 


Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 

Cramer 

Crane 

Dawson 

Diegs 

Edwards.  La. 

Farbsteln 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gilbert 


Gray 

Hawkins 

I  chord 

Klrwan 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

MacGregor 

Martin 

Matfunaga 

Meskill 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Nix 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R    14685 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRA"VEL  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew 
my  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  please 
explain  the  conference  report  before  the 
unanimous  consent  is  sought,  and  tell  us 
whether  the  areas  in  which  we  ha\e  re- 
ceded in  favor  of  the  Senate  and  whether 
the  Senate  additions  to  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  would  be  considered  ger- 
mane under  the  rules  of  the  House,  and 
what  the  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer is? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  wiU  answer  the 
gentleman's  last  question  first. 

Every  part  adopted,  in  my  opinion,  is 
germane.  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr. 
Si^eaker. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  this: 
There  are  three  principal  changes  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  First  we 
changed  the  composition  of  the  commis- 
sion. We  had  eight  Government  members 
on  our  side  and  seven  from  private  life. 
On  the  other  side  they  had  15  private.  We 
thought  the  public  agencies  which  have 
an  interest  in  tourism  should  be  repre- 
sented on  this  commission,  and  we  left 
them  on.  That  would  be  the  Departments 
of  Transportation,  Interior,  Commerce, 
and  State.  We  thought  they  should  be 
on  there  because  they  have  al'Aays  been 
involved  in  this.  So  some  of  them  were 
left  on. 

There  is  another  change.  On  the  Sen- 
ate side  they  authorized  $2.5  million  for 
this  study,  which  v.ill  take  about  2  years 
to  complete.  That  amomit  was  cut  m 
half.  That  meant  approximately  SI  mil- 
lion, because  it  was  finally  settled  at  $1.25 
million. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statements.  I  will  ad- 
\'lse  him  that  I  have  read  the  conference 
report  and  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  in  detoil.  With  re- 
gard to  that  last  para^-raph  in  the  report 
on  authorization  of  appropriation,  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  further  question.  It 
seems  to  me  the  function  of  a  commis- 
sion like  tlris  over  a  stipulated  period  of 
time,  by  a  set  number  of  people,  could 
well  be  figured  out  as  to  the  necessary 
authorized  appropriation:  based  on  the 
mmiber  of  \acancies  and  time  to  be  spent 
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and  per  diem  allowance,  et  cetera,  and 
come  up  with  a  definite  authorization.  It 
ou^ht  to  be  either  $250,000  as  it  was 
when  it  passed  the  House,  or  it  ought  to 
figure  out  to  $2.5  million.  ActuaUy,  the 
conferees  settled  on  the  $1.25  million  in- 
stead of  10  times  that  which  passed  the 
House.  This  is  in  the  area  of  five  times 
that  which  passed  the  House.  In  other 
words,  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  up  to 
one  million  and  a  quarter.  What  is  the 
rationale  on  the  basis  of  pay.  per  diem, 
expenses  of  staff,  et  cetera,  for  a  2-year 
study? 

And,  what  Is  expected  to  be  appropri- 
ated and  actually  expended  from  the 
Treasury  in  order  to  accomplish  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Act? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  will  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman.  I  would  like.  If  I 
may.  to  go  back  to  one  pxiliit  and  say 
that  there  is  another  change  in  this  con- 
ference report  and  then  I  shall  answer 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  accepted  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill  that  authorized 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Tourism  to  head  this  department,  and  I 
will  explain  why  in  just  a  moment.  How- 
ever, getting  back  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  the  other  body  came  with  their 
staff  and  said  that  in  their  opinion  the 
$2.5  million  was  needed  and  should  be 
authorized  and  tried  to  justify  It  to  us. 
We  cut  that  in  half.  In  cutting  it  in  half, 
we  said  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
go  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
justify  their  budget  before  they  can  get 
any  part  or  all  of  it.  We  did  agree  on  that 
principle  to  cut  it  In  half.  They  will  have 
to  come  in  and  make  the  justification  as 
to  how  they  will  spend  the  money.  In 
other  words,  we  said  that  we  would  go 
as  far  as  one-half  on  that  basis  to  make 
it  $1,250,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  must  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  am  delighted  that  they  did  cut  this 
outrageous  authorization  10  times  the 
amount  of  what  they  calculated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the 
people  that  would  be  required,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  International  Travel 
Act.  As  far  as  authorizing  any  amount 
and  expecting  it  to  be  justified  and 
spelled  out  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, thank  goodness,  they  do  a 
good  job  in  that  respect,  but  more  often 
than  not.  these  authorizations  become 
floors  instead  of  ceilings,  and  we  work 
up  Instead  of  down.  I  just  wish  we  had 
stuck  to  the  basis  of  whatever  it  was 
anticipated  it  would  cost. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  U  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  a  question,  what 
Is  meant  by  the  italicized  language  on 
page  3  of  the  report  which  states : 

Determining  the  domestic  travel  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
visitors  from  other  countries  at  the  present 
time  and  to  the  year   1980; 


How  does  one  determine  the  travel 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  visitors  for  a  decade  ahead? 
What  kind  of  language  is  this  to  be 
placed  into  a  bill?  How  does  anyone  know 
what  economic  and  other  conditions  are 
going  to  be  for  a  period  of  10  years 
ahead'' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Ye.^,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Gross  I  that  that  is  a  good  question.  It 
would  be  pretty  difficult  to  do.  as  the  gen- 
tleman says,  to  project  anything  along 
that  line.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
insisted  that  we  have  some  Government 
members  on  this  Commission  who  have 
been  in  the  travel  promotion  area  and 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  should  be  able  to  speak  with  au- 
thority when  the  CommLssion  meets. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  yield  further, 
what  are  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  travel  for 
10  years — a  decade — and  what  are  the 
needs  of  foreigners  with  respect  to  travel 
for  the  next  decade?  I  find  this  kind  of 
language  unfathomable.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  or  what  you  are  aiming 
at  except  to  expend  Federal  funds  when 
you  talk  about  the  needs,  and  I  empha- 
size needs,  of  the  people  to  travel  for  10 
years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection,  although  I 
am  opposed  to  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  14, 
1970.  pages  24031-24033.1 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  E\'idently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  174,  nays  208.  not  voting  49, 
as  follows: 

(Boll  No.  219 j 
TEAS— 174 


Adams 
Albert 


Anderson, 

Calif, 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 


Annunzlo 

Gaydos 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Asliley 

Gettys 

Patman 

Asplnall 

Gialmo 

Patten 

Barrett 

Gibbons 

Pelly 

Bennett 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

Bingham 

Green,  Oreg. 

Phllbln 

Blanton 

Green,  Pa. 

PlckJe 

Boggs 

Grifflths 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Boland 

Gubser 

Price,  111. 

Boiling 

Hanley 

Prjxir.  Ark. 

Bra  SCO 

Hansen.  Idaho    Rees 

BrinkJey 

Hansen,  Wash,    Held,  N.Y. 

Brooks 

Harrington 

Reuss 

Broomfield 

Hathaway 

Rodino 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hays 

Roe 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Helstoski 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hicks 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Burton.  Calif 

Holifleld 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Button 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Cabell 

Jarman 

St  Gesmaln 

Carey 

Johnson,  Calif,  Sandman 

Carter 

Jones,  Ala. 

Satterfleld 

Ca.sey 

Karth 

Scheuer 

Celler 

Kastenmeier 

Schwengel 

Clark 

Kazen 

Shipley 

Clay 

Keith 

Sisk 

Cohelan 

Kluczynski 

Slack 

Corman 

Koch 

Smith.  Iowa 

Culver 

Leggett 

Springer 

Daddario 

Lowenstein 

Stafford 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Lukens 

Staggers 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCarthy 

Stanton 

de  la  Garza 

McClory 

Steed 

Derwinskl 

McClure 

Stephens 

Digps 

McDonald, 

Stokes 

Dlngell 

Mich. 

Stratton 

Dunohue 

McFall 

Stubblefleld 

Dom 

Macdonald, 

Sullivan 

Dulskl 

Mass. 

SjTnlngton 

Eckhapdt 

Madden 

Taylor 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mallliard 

Teague.  CaJlf 

Eilberg 

Meeds 

Thompson.  Gt. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Melcher 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mikva 

Tunney 

Fallon 

Miller.  Calif. 

Udall 

Fascell 

Minisb 

Van  Deeriin 

Feighan 

Mink 

Vander  Jagt 

Flood 

Mollohan 

Vigorito 

Ford. 

Moorhead 

Waldie 

William  D. 

Morgan 

White 

Fraser 

Morse 

Wiggins 

Frellnghuysen 

Mosher 

Wilson.  Boh 

Frledel 

Moss 

Wright 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Murphy,  111. 

Wyatt 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Nedzi 

Young 

Fuqua 

OHara 

Zablockl 

Gallfianakls 

Olsen 

NATS— 208 

Abbitt 

OoughUn 

Hasting.s 

Abernethy 

Cowger 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Adair 

Cunningham 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Addabbo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Henderson 

Alexander 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hogan 

Anderson,  III. 

Delaney 

Horton 

Anderson, 

Dellenback 

Hosmer 

Tenn. 

Denney 

HuU 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Dennis 

Hunt 

Arends 

Dent 

Hutchinson 

Ashbrook 

Devine 

Jacobs 

Been,  Md. 

Dickinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Belcher 

Dowdy 

Jonas 

Bell.  Calif. 

Duncan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Betts 

Dwyer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Bevill 

Edmondson 

Kee 

Biaggl 

Edwards.  Ala. 

King 

Blester 

Erlenborn 

Kleppe 

Blackburn 

Esch 

Kuykendall 

Blatnik 

Eshlwnan 

Kyi 

Bow 

Findley 

Kyros 

Brademas 

Fish 

Landgrebe 

Brotzman 

Fisher 

Landrum 

Brown,  Mich. 

Flowers 

Langen 

Brown.  Ohio 

Flynt 

Latta 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Foley 

Lermon 

Buchanan 

Fond,  Gerald  R 

Lloyd 

Burke.  Fla. 

Foreman 

Long,  Md, 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Fountain 

McCloskey 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Frey 

McCulloch 

Bush 

Goldwater 

McDade 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Goodling 

McEwen 

Camp 

Grlffln 

McKneally 

Cederberg 

Gross 

McMillan 

Chamberlain 

Grover 

Mahon 

Claiwiy 

Gude 

Mann 

Clausen, 

Hagan 

Marsh 

DonH. 

Haley 

Martin 

Clawson,  Del 

Hall 

Math  las 

Cleveland 

Halpem 

May 

Collier 

Hamilton 

Mayne 

Collins 

Hammer- 

Michel 

Colmer 

schmldt 

Miller.  Ohio 

Conable 

Haiuia 

Mills 

Conte 

Harsh  a 

Mln  shall 

Corbett 

Harvey 

Mize 
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Mlzell 

Riegle 

Taft 

Monagan 

Rivers 

Talcott 

Montgomery 

Roberts 

Thomson.  Wis 

Morton 

Robison 

Vanlk 

Myers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wajnpler 

Natcher 

Rosteniowski 

Watktns 

Nelsen 

Roth 

Weicker 

Nichols 

Rousselot 

Whalen 

Obey 

Ruppe 

WhalJey 

OKonskl 

Ruth 

Whitehurst 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Saylor 

Whitten 

Pettis 

Schadeberg 

Wldnall 

Pike 

Scherle 

Williams 

Pimie 

Schmita 

Winn 

Poag« 

SchJieebell 

Wold 

Podell 

Scott 

Wolff 

Poff 

Sebelius 

WydJer 

Price,  Tex, 

Shriver 

WyUe 

Pucinski 

Stkes 

Wyman 

Purcell 

Skubitz 

Yates 

Quie 

Smith,  Calif. 

Yatron 

RaUsback 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Zion 

RandaU 

Snvxier 

Zwach 

Reid,  111. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Rhodes 

Steiger,  Wis. 

NOT  VOTING — 49 

Ay  res 

Garmatz 

PoUock 

Baring 

GUbert 

Powell 

Berry 

Gray 

Qulllen 

Bray 

Hawkins 

Rarick 

Ercck 

Hebert 

Relfel 

Burton.  Utah 

Ichord 

Roudebush 

Caffery 

Kirwan 

Ryan 

Chappell 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

Chlsholm 

Lujan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Conyers 

MacGregor 

Tiernan 

Cramer 

Matsunaga 

Ullman 

Crane 

Meskill 

Waggonner 

Dawson 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Watson 

Downing 

Nix 

Watts 

Edwards,  La. 

Ottinger 

Wilson, 

Farbstein 

Passman 

Charles  H. 

Gallagher 

Pepper 

So  the  conference  report  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr,  Passman  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ayers. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Long  of  Loulsana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr  Watts  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr,  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mrs,  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Messrs.  HAMILTON,  NATCHER. 
ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  FLOWERS 
WHITTEN,  BROTZMAN,  CLEVELAND, 
BROWN  of  Ohio,  EDMONDSON,  and 
COLMER  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
LABOR.  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION 
AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS 
1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Appropriations  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  16916. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  biU  'H.R. 
16916)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Education  for  tlie  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
repKjrt. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  15. 
1970.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
sidering today  the  conference  report  on 
the  education  appropriation  bill  that 
passed  the  House  in  April.  You  will  re- 
call, after  the  difficulties  we  had  last 
year,  that  everybody  agreed,  in  both 
Houses,  and  urged,  especially  the  edu- 
cators in  the  districts  back  home,  that 
Federal  appropriations  for  education 
should  be  enacted  much  earlier  in  the 
year  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  So 
we  took  the  education  bill  as  a  separate 
bill  to  expedite  it  and  to  permit  the 
budget  people,  the  administrators  and 
the  school  people  in  the  districts  back 
home  to  know  where  they  were,  and  not 
be  as  confused  insofar  as  dollars  are  con- 
cerned, as  they  certainly  were  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  education  appropria- 
tions bill  that  passed  the  House  in  April 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $4,127,114,000  or 
S3 19.590.000  more  than  the  President  had 
requested. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate  in 
June,  added  $816,000  more  than  the 
House  bill  of  April. 

Now  to  be  fair.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
hasten  to  add,  and  we  do.  that  the  Senate 
bill  included  two  items  totaling  S159,- 
300,000  which  were  requested  by  the 
President,  but  were  not  considered  by 
the  House. 

In  conference,  and  it  was  a  conference, 
and  we  understand  that  legislation  Is 
the  art  of  compromise,  we  were  seeking  a 
compromise  between  the  House  bill  of 
$4,127,114,000  and  the  Senate  bill  of 
$4,782,871,000. 

The  conference  agreement  is  $4,420,- 
145,000  which  is  $362,726,000  under  the 
Senate  bill  and  $293,031,000  over  the 
House  bill. 

Now  I  will  just  briefly  mention  the 
major  items  which  were  in  conference 
and  describe  how  they  were  settled. 

For  impacted  area  £iid,  the  House  bill 


included  $440,000,000.  and  the  Senate 
bill  included  $673,800,000.  or  an  increase 
of  $233,800,000  over  the  House  bill.  We 
have  agreed  upon  a  total  figure  of  $551.- 
068.000.  This  will  provide : 

First.  100  percent  of  entitlement  for 
"A"  children  in  hardship  school  districts 
where  they  represent  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  total  enrollment; 

Second.  90  percent  entitlement  for  all 
other  "A"  children;  and 

Third.  65  percent  of  entitlement  for 
"B"  children. 

V^'e  think  this  is  a  much  more  equitable 
method  of  distribution  than  a  flat  per- 
centage of  entitlement  for  both  "A"  and 
"B"  children. 

The  total  amount  that  we  have  agreed 
upon  for  impacted  area  aid  is  Sill. 068.- 
000  over  the  amount  in  the  House  bill 
and  $122,732,000  imder  the  amount  in 
the  Senate  bill,  and  it  is  $126,068,000  over 
the  budget  request. 

For  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  budget  request  was  $1,614,- 
693,000  which  the  House  increased  to 
$1,808,968,000. 

The  Senate  further  increased  the 
amount  to  $1,898,168,000.  or  an  Increase 
of  $89,200,000.  and  of  that  increase,  $38 
million  was  agreed  to  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  "Higher  education," 
the  budget  estimate  was  $857,525,000. 
The  House  bill  provided  $899,880.00.  The 
Senate  further  increased  it  to  $1,046.- 
670.000.  or  an  Increase  of  $146,790,000. 

In  conference  we  agreed  to  $68  mil- 
lion of  that  increase.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease that  we  agreed  to — and  this  will 
interest  you,  Mr.  Speaker — is  for  grants 
for  construction  of  public  community 
colleges  and  for  the  NDEA  student  loans 
which  I  know  you  favor. 

The  other  major  item  which  we  con- 
sidered In  conference  was  the  President's 
request  for  $150  million  for  emergency 
assistance  to  school  districts  which  are 
being  desegregated  this  fall.  The  Senate 
bill  included  the  full  $150  million  re- 
quested by  the  President.  That  item  had 
not  been  considered  by  the  House. 

After  considerable  negotiations — and  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  consid- 
erable— we  agreed  upon  one-half  of  the 
President's  request  for  $75  million.  None 
of  us  believes  it  would  be  possible  to 
spend  the  fuU  $150  million  wisely  and 
eCfectively  in  the  time  remaining  before 
the  school  opening  in  September,  even 
though  we  endorse  the  President's  desire 
to  help  those  schools. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  With  regard  to  the 
amoimt  of  money  included  in  this  con- 
ference repxjrt  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing local  school  districts  with  problems 
in  connection  with  integrating  the 
schools,  can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  the  applicants  for  such  assist- 
ance will  have  their  applications  ap- 
proved or  acted  upon  flrst  by  the  State 
departments  of  education,  or  will  they 
be  acted  upon  first  in  the  Bducation 
Office  in  Washington.  D.C.? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  aware  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  He 
has  discussed  the  subject  with  me.  Let 
me  read  this  language  so  there  will  be 
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no  mistake  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House: 

So  far  as  the  House  managers  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  anxious  that  these  funds  be 
made  available  to  qualified  local  educational 
agencies  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  be 
of  assistance  when  schools  open  in  the  fall 
of  1970.  Toward  this  end.  we  strongly  urge 
that  maximum  use  of  State  educational 
agencies  be  made  by  the  Office  of  Education 
Ln  the  review  and  approval  ol  project  appli- 
cations. In  this  way  the  administrative 
process  can  be  expedited. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FLOOD,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
statement,  if  followed  by  the  administer- 
ing agency  in  Washington,  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  the  districts  which 
may  have  these  problems  and  wiU  facili- 
tate, in  my  judgment,  appropriate  use 
of  the  funds  to  the  end  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  they  should  be  applied 
and  to  the  end.  I  understand,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  indicated  they  will  be  applied. 

But  is  there  anything  in  this  legisla- 
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tion  or  in  this  appropriation  bill  that 
would  prevent  the  Federal  Education 
Office  from  approving  an  application 
from  a  non-educational  local  agency,  for 
example,  from  a  militant  organization 
that  wanted  to  participate  in  these  ac- 
tivities, and  giving  them  money  under 
this  appropriation  so  they  could  be  a 
force  in  the  administration  of  it  in  the 
local  areas? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  understand.  May  I  sug- 
gest under  all  the  circumstances,  includ- 
ing the  gentleman's  last  question,  that  to 
change  the  language  would  be  sliding  the 
lily. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman,  if  he 
will  yield  further,  always  disaiTns  even 
his  friends  with  his  eloquent  and  color- 
ful language.  Nevertheless.  I  do  want  to 
express  my  ai^i^reciatlon  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  saying  that  inso- 
far as  his  committee  and  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  are  concerned, 
they  would  hope  this  money  could  be 
allocated  to  the  State  departments  and 
have  the  approval  at  the  Stat*  depart- 
ments of  education  level. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  did  not  think  anybody 
could  say  it  any  better  than  I  could. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  the  general  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  which  were  stricken  by  the  Senate 
the  well-known  Whitten  and  Jonas 
amendments,  we  followed  what  we 
thought  w^as  a  mandate  of  the  House 
and  tried  to  get  them  restored  to  the 
bill.  We  were  able  to  persuade— and  that 
is  an  understatement — the  Senate  con- 
ferees reluctantly  to  put  the  Whitten 
amendments,  that  is,  sections  209  and 
210,  back  in  the  bill;  however,  we  had 
to  give  up  on  the  Jonas  amendment  sec- 
tion 211. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  con- 
ference report.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think 
the  committee  and  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  did  an  excellent  job 
under  all  the  circumstances,  because  this 
is  a  can  of  worms.  We  did  considerably 
better  than  a  50-50  split,  no  matter  how 
we  look  at  it. 

(Mr.    FLOOD   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  insert  a  table  showing  in 
detail  the  results  of  the  conference.  > 
The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber <Mr.  Michel  > . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  you  will  all  recall  that 
when  we  brought  this  bill  before  you  in 
April,  it  was  over  S300  million  over  the 
budget,  but  it  provided  sufficient  in- 
creases in  the  .-sensitive  areas  to  prevent 
our  getting  completely  rolled  for  C3nsid- 
erably  higher  amounts  as  we  were  on  last 


year's  bill.  That,  to  some,  was  bad 
enough  and  now  coming  back  to  you  with 
a  conference  report  that  is  S453  million 
over  the  President's  budget  has  caused 
some  of  you  to  raise  additional  questions. 
I  must  confess  that  I  find  myself  very 
distressed  that  this  second  or  third  ap- 
propriations bill  to  g.D  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  half  billion  dollars  over  his  request, 
and  I  suspect  it  might  be  tempting  for 
the  President  to  veto  it  in  view  of  the 


very  serious  fiscal  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in  today,  particularly  so  when 
there  are  several  other  appropriations 
bills  waiting  in  the  wings  that  in  the  ag- 
gregate are  several  billion  dollars  over 
the  President's  budget  requests. 

Our  timing  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
in  the  sense  that  this  is  one  of  the  first 
bills,  as  I  said,  but  then,  we  had  always 
planned  on  getting  early  action  on  this 
education  measure  so  that  our  school 
districts  and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
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ing  throughout  the  coimtry  would  have 
some  advance  notice  before  the  fall  term 
begins  as  to  just  what  sums  would  be 
available. 

I  have  no  idea  what  the  President's 
view  will  be  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar bill,  although  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
tho.se  in  the  Departm.ent  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  including  the  Sec- 
retair.  are  fairly  pleased  with  what  ac- 
tion has  been  taken,  and  the  President 
will  be  urged  to  sign  the  bill.  I  hope  he 
docs,  for  we  have  worked  hard  to  bring 
about,  this  compromise  and  you  all  know- 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there 
be  a  give  and  take  in  a  conference  of 
this  kind.  Yolu-  conferees  fought  hard 
for  the  House  position  at  every  turn  of 
the  road. 

I  believe  both  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
will  be  veiy  interested  in  knowing  that 
in  the  Office  of  Education  there  was  a  re- 
quest for  88  new  positions.  We  felt  that 
50  of  them  should  be  allowed  in  the 
House,  In  the  interest  of  compromising, 
where  the  Senate  had  no  positions  al- 
lowed, we  agreed  to  their  position.  So 
there  are  88  requested  positions  which 
will  go  unfilled  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

So  far  as  the  Jonas  and  Whitten 
amendments  are  concerned.  I  made  the 
point  on  the  floor  when  the  bill  was 
originally  here  in  April  that  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  Jonas  amendment  definitelv 
but  that  the  so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ments did  not  really  change  basic  law 
nor  did  they  really  require  a  change  in 
HEW  requirements,  and  for  that  reason 
I  had  no  serious  objection  to  the  Whit- 
ten amendments. 

As  the  chairman  indicated,  as  a  part 
of  the  overall  package  we  deleted  the 
Jonas  amendment  and  kept  the  Whitten 
amendments  and  went  along  with  $75 
million  of  the  $150  million  request  to  as- 
sist these  school  districts  around  the 
country  to  speed  their  integration 
plans. 

The  chairman  has  very  ably  touched 
on  the  most  significant  items  that  were 
in  disagreement  and  had  to  be  compro- 
mised, and  I  shall  not  repeat  what  he 
said  with  respect  to  the  impacted  aid 
item,  for  that  has  been  very  adequately 
covered. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation item,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  equipment  and  minor  remodeling, 
NDEA  title  III  the  House  carried  a  figure 
of  $20  million,  the  Senate  added  another 
559,200,000  and  we  compromised  this 
out  at  $50  million. 

In  dropout  prevention,  ESEA,  title 
Vin.  our  House  bill  carried  $8  million  and 
the  Senate  version  called  for  $15  million, 
and  we  agreed  on  $10  million  as  the  com- 
promise. There  were  several  other  items 
in  this  category  where  the  Senate  was 
over  our  figure  but  they  receded. 

Now,  in  the  field  of  vocational  and 
adult  education,  there  was  no  difference 
between  our  bills  in  the  $346,336,000  for 
basic  grants  to  the  States,  but  the  Sen- 
ate had  a  reference  to  part  C  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  which  requires 
the  States  to  earmark  10  percent  of  the 
amount  for  research.  I  personally  have 
some  misgivings  about  forcinri  each  and 
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every  State  to  spend  an  arbitrary  fif;ure 
of  10  percent  for  research  and  innova- 
tion, but  that  figure  happens  to  be  m 
the  enabling  legislation.  I  personally 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
impro\ement  and  with  all  our  techno- 
logical advances  and  requirements  for 
the  future,  we  ha\e  to  update  our  voca- 
tional education  and  trainmt;  prociams. 
We  would  like  to  give  it  a  try  for  at  least 
a  year  and  see  what  can  be  accomplished, 
but  we  want  to  also  make  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  mean  by  our  action  in  agreeing 
to  it  tliis  year  that  we  expect  to  allocate 
and  earmark  that  amount  in  the  future 
for  research.  It  certainly  docs  not  ha\e 
to  be  a  continuing  thinL-  at  that  level, 
but  in  this  amount  it  will  surelv  give  it 
a  big  shot  in  the  arm  nationwide. 

The  chairman  covered  the  item  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants.  NDEA  stu- 
dent loans,  and  college  work-study  items. 
We  in  the  House  have  been  more  im- 
pressed with  the  loan  approach  than  the 
outright  grant  to  the  student,  and  we 
maintained  this  position  in  our  confer- 
ence. 

In  the  foreign  language  trainine  and 
area  studies  the  House  bill  carried  $6 
million,  but  by  the  time  the  bill  got  to 
the  Senate,  there  was  a  budget  amend- 
ment bringing  this  item  up  to  $15,300,- 
000,  and  the  Senate  provided  for  the  full 
amount.  Personally.  I  would  have  gone 
along  with  the  higher  figure,  but  it  was 
quite   obvious   among   our   House   con- 
ferees that  my  views  were  not  shared  by 
the  other  Members  and  the  final  figure 
arrived   at   was   $8   million.   There   are 
those  who  argue  that  we  already  have 
too  many  language  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try who  cannot  find  jobs,  but  there  is  a 
definite  problem  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  leamine,  for  in  the  more  exotic 
languages  there  are  so  few  students  tak- 
ing the  subject  matter.  The  classes  are 
small,  sometimes  only  five  or  six  stu- 
dents, and  obviously  the  class  is  a  losing 
proposition  to  the  university.  However, 
as  a  national  resource  I  do  not  think  we 
can  summarily  say  that  there  is  no  need 
for  Federal  subsidy  for  classes  of  this 
nature. 

Our  House  bill  carried  no  money  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes, although  there  is  all  kinds  of  testi- 
mony in  the  record  by  administration 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  commimitv 
college  concept.  The  Senate  provided  last 
year's  figure  of  $43  million  and  the  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  figure.  The  Senate 
also  had  added  grants  for  construction 
of  other  undergraduate  facilities  in  the 
amount  of  $28  million,  but  they  receded 
on  that  item. 

On  the  Teachers  Corps  item  we  re- 
tained the  House  figure  of  $30,800,000  as 
against  the  $10  million  increase  in  that 
amount  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 
ends  up  being  way  over  the  budget  that 
came  in  at  $4  million.  You  may  recall 
your  Hause  committee  boosted  the  figure 
to  $6  million,  the  Senate  carried  a  figure 
of  $15  million  and  we  compromised  at 
$11  million. 

Other  than  the  item  for  increased  po- 
sitions of  which  I  made  reference  to 
earlier,  there  is  only  one  item  where  the 


Senate  figure  was  below  the  House  figure, 
and  that  was  in  research  and  training. 
and  your  HoiLse  conferees,  much  more 
billing  to  eo?nomize  than  the  other  body. 
wa.s  quick  to  recede  to  tiie  Senate  s  lower 
figure,  althuugh  I  mu.-,t  confess  from  a 
personal  point  of  view,  I  have  some  res- 
ervation about  our  having  cut  so  deeply 
in  tliLs  experimental  and  research  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  pretty  well 
covers  the  specific  items  that  are  in  need 
of  explanation  at  tliis  time  and  would 
be  liappy  to  answer  any  questions  Mem- 
bers might  have  about  our  cjnferencc  re- 
port. As  I  said,  we  did  our  dainde.4  for 
you  in  tiie  hojje  of  getting  the  kind  of  bill 
that  will  satLsfy  mo,<  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  also  a':'reptable.  even  though  it 
mav  be  with  grave  re.-er\-ations  with  tlie 
higher  figure,  by  the  President 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Six>aker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Mi.ssourl. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  for  a  question. 

Reverting    back    to    the    gentleman's 
statement  about  the  conference  report 
in  the  amount  that  is  over  and  above  the 
budget  estimate,  will  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise the  Members  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  mandators-  spending  clause  in  this, 
as  there  has  been  in  other  reports  which 
have  been  over  the  budget,  the  .so-called 
Yarborough   amendment   in    the   other 
body? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  I  understand  It, 
with  respect  to  category'  A  pupils,  as  to 
impact  aid,  if  they  are  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  population  where  the  stu- 
dents come  from,  and  the  parents  re- 
side on  the  military  base,  there  is  a  100 
percent  entitlement? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  correct.  And 
that  is  about  a  $8.8  million  item  that 
would  take  care  of  that  category  of 
schools. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  And  90  percent  with 
regard  to  the  balance  of  category  A' 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  And  then  category  B 
is  a  flat  65  percent.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Do  I  understand  that 
these  payments  will  be  made,  or  are  you 
suggesting  by  your  response  to  the  last 
question  that  perhaps  the  payments  un- 
der this  formula  would  not  be  made? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  there  is  no  reason 
for  me  to  make  such  a  statement  that 
they  would  not  be  made,  because  we  have 
provided  the  money  here  for  it.  It  is 
clearly  understood  on  the  part  of  all  par- 
ties concerned  that  It  would  be  made  un- 
der those  terms. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  conference  committee  report,  im- 
pacted school  aid  to  the  28  affected 
school  districts  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict will  be  reduced  by  more  than  $570.- 
000  below  the  amount  to  which  these 
same  schools  were  entitled  ui^ider  the  for- 
mulas used  last  year. 
The  application  of  65  percent  to  cate- 
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gory  (b>  pupils  may  be  fair  Insofar  as 
some  school  districts  are  concerned.  In- 
deed, this  percentage  may  be  excessive  In 
many  school  districts. 

Let  me  observe  that  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  a  larger  figure  than  was  voted 
by  the  House  for  category  (b>   pupils. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  hope  that  im- 
provements will  be  made  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  impacted  school  aid  to  the  end 
that  those  school  districts  most  adversely 
affected  by  students  whose  parents  are 
employed  at  Federal  institutions  may  be 
compensated — adequately. 

It  would  be  a  sufflcient  answer  if  the 
Federal  properties  paid  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  real  estate  taxes. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement, 
a  way  must  be  found  to  resolve  the  in- 
equities which  exist  in  the  present 
method  of  providing  impacted  aid.  I  will 
continue  to  work  to  achieve  that  result. 

Mr.  DON.  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  What  was  the 
final  compromise  figure? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  was  $551  million.  The 
House  version,  you  recall,  was  $440  mil- 
lion. So  there  is  a  $111  million  increase. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Williams  I . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  conference  report, 
because  under  this  conference  report  we 
are  simply  going  to  perpetuate  fiscal  ir- 
resp>onsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  we  were  all  surprised 
when  President  Nixon  presented  a  Fed- 
eral budget  for  fiscal  year  1971.  a  pro- 
posed budget,  calling  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  over  $200  billion,  the  largest  Fed- 
eral budget  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
tiT-  I  was  pleased  at  the  time  that  the 
budget  called  for  a  $1.3  billion  surplus 
but  I  was  disappointed  that  the  surplus 
was  not  greater. 

However,  it  has  become  quite  appar- 
ent from  legislation  passed  by  the  Hou.'^e 
in  both  appropriation  and  authorization 
bills  that  our  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  this  fiscal  year  which  started  July 
1,  is  now  going  to  be  somewhere  between 
a  $10  and  $15  billion  deficit. 

I  am  for  education,  and  I  believe  ever>- 
Member  of  this  House  is  for  education. 
The  President's  budget  proposed  an  ex- 
penditure of  $3,966,824,000  for  educa- 
tion and  I  am  for  spending  this  sum  of 
money  for  education.  This  is  far  and 
away  the  largest  sum  of  money  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  ever  spent  for 
education.  This  conference  report  calls 
for  a  total  expenditure  for  education  of 
$4,420,145,000.  which  is  an  increase  of 
over  $453  million  over  the  budget. 

What  is  this  going  to  mean  to  our 
economy?  First  let  me  explain  to  you 
that  we  now  owe  over  $374  billion.  The 
debt  now  has  to  be  refinanced  every  3 
years.  That  means  in  this  fiscal  year  we 
are  going  to  be  refinancing  over  $110 
billion  in  maturing  Federal  obligations 
that  are  carrying  interest  rates  of  4  or 
5  percent.  To  refinance  these  obligations 


we  are  going  to  pay  a  minimum  of  8 ''4 
percent. 

That  means  that  this  year  the  interest 
on  the  money  we  owe  is  going  to  exceed 
$20  billion  and  within  2  years  the  interest 
on  the  money  we  owe  is  going  to  exceed 
$30  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  going  to  be  a 
never-ending  annual  item.  We  wonder 
why  there  is  not  more  money  in  our 
economy  for  housing  and  for  all  the 
other  things  that  people  want.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  soaking  up  all  of  the  money 
out  of  the  capital  market,  the  money 
market,  just  like  a  sponge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  GNMA,  FNMA, 
and  countless  other  Federal  agencies 
competing  in  the  money  market  with  our 
Treasury  Department  in  borrowing 
money  and  this  forces  up  interest  rates 
to  their  present  alltime  high. 

We  do  not  have  this  $453  million  over 
the  budget.  This  and  other  overexpend- 
itures  are  going  to  require  the  Treasury 
Department  to  go  out  into  the  open 
money  market  and  borrow  money  at  a 
minimum  of  8.25  percent. 

I  say  to  you  that  unless  we  start  to 
live 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BoGGS  > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood'  would  yield  to  me  some  ad- 
ditional time? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  the  gentleman  30 
additional  seconds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  unless  we  start  to  adopt 
.sound  fiscally  responsible  procedures  and 
reduce  Federal  spending  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  fueling  the  fires  of  inflation, 
bringing  our  economy  ever  closer  to  the 
brink  of  complete  failure  and  disaster, 
and  setting  the  stage  for  a  large  in- 
crease in  taxes  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  through  the  Whitten  amendments, 
time  and  time  a^rain.  They  are  still  with 
us,  although  I  am  pleased  that  the  Jonas 
amendment  has  been  eliminated. 

Sections  209  and  210  are  essentially 
the  antibusing  provisions  previou.sly  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  Whitten  I,  with  one  major 
exception.  The  current  version  would  be 
operative  only  with  re-spect  to  "any 
school  or  a  .school  di.^tiict  which  is  de- 
segregated as  that  term  is  defined  in  title 
IV  of  the  Ci\-il  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

Title  IV  provides: 

As  used  in  this  title  •  •  •  "desegregation" 

means  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  and  within  such  schools  without 
regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  but  "desegregation"  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  adoption 
of  sections  209  and  210  would  not  Impose 
additional  limitations  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  title  IV.  Where  a  school  district 
has  acted  to  separate  children  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 


subsequent  assignments  to  undo  that 
separation  are  not  assignments  "in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance '  as  that 
term  is  used  in  title  IV.  A  school  district 
which  previously  established  schools  on  a 
racial  basis  does  not  achieve  a  desegre- 
gated status — is  not  assigning  students 
"without  regard  to  their  race" — imtil  it 
has  achieved  the  constitutionally  re- 
quired unitary  school  system. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  clarifies 
the  legal  effect  of  sections  209  and  210. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Chairman  Flood  and  the  other  conferees 
for  their  work  on  the  Office  of  Education 
conference  report.  They  have  done  a  re- 
markable job  of  assimilating  and  coordi- 
nating the  views  of  this  body  with  those 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  job  was  done 
with  great  care  and  precision  and  with 
speed,  because  we  all  realize  the  im- 
portance of  releasing  the  funds  necessaiy 
for  the  Office  of  Education  to  function. 

It  appears  that  the  total  dollars  ap- 
propriated are  adequate,  and  will  allow 
the  Office  of  Education  to  pursue  its  work 
of  improving  and  perfecting  our  Nation's 
educational  system. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  conferees  saw 
fit  to  delete  the  pernicious  Jonas  amend- 
ment from  this  bill.  It  is  heartening  that 
we  will  no  longer  run  the  risk  of  jeopard- 
izing the  effort  to  end  unconstitutional 
racial  segregation  In  our  schools.  The 
future  of  the  country  and  the  education 
of  generations  of  American  citizens  would 
most  certainly  have  been  threatened  by 
this  detrimental  and  imconstitutional 
language. 

I  am  quite  disturbed,  however,  that  the 
conferees  have  not  deleted  the  Whitten 
language.  But  as  I  pointed  out  in  previ- 
ous debate  on  this  appropriations  bill,  a 
careful  and  thorough  reading  of  this  lan- 
guage indicates  that  it  has  no  legal  effect. 
Its  purpose  is  to  impede  the  Federal  effort 
to  end  unconstitutional  segregation  in 
our  schools.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
originally  opposed  the  Whitten  provi- 
sions. However,  this  version  of  the 
Whitten  provisions  will  not  restrict  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
enforce  the  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  precise  legal  effect  of  this  new 
version  of  the  Whitten  amendments,  sec- 
tions 209  and  210,  is  clear.  I  have  had 
skilled  lawyers  interpret  this  language. 
They  have  concluded  that  nothing  in 
these  provisions  removes  or  interferes 
with  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  discussed  this  point  in  my  remarks 
during  the  floor  debate  over  the  House 
version  of  the  Office  of  Eduction  appro- 
priations bill.  At  that  time.  I  stated: 

For  a  desegregated  school  system,  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  209  and  210.  must  be  read 
as  a  unitary  school  system.  My  understand- 
ing of  the  language  is  that  a  desegregated 
school  system  has  met  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements in  this  area  of  assuring  equal 
opportunity. 

The  objection  to  sections  209  and  210. 
therefore,  goes  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
calculated  to  deceive.  The  prohibition, 
although  qualified,  against  busing  and 
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assignment  of  students  is  bound  to  con- 
fuse parents  and  school  officials  alike. 
The  requirements  of  the  law  remain.  But 
these  sections  will  lead  people  to  believe 
that  no  effective  remedy  to  meet  those  re- 
quirements is  imposed.  It  is  irresponsible 
legislation,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  strike 
these  provisions.  Desegregation  as  used 
in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has 
been  judicially  interpreted  to  mean  de- 
segregation in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional requirements.  The  new  Whitten 
language  which  would  subject  title  VI  ac- 
tivities to  the  title  IV  deflntion  of  "de- 
segregation" would  have  virtually  no 
effect  on  the  policies  and  enforcement 
activities  of  HEW  with  respect  to  title  IV. 
Desegregation  as  defined  in  title  IV  of 
this  act  is  coextensive  with  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  school  districts  by  the  14th 
amendment  and  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  language  is  mischievous,  confus- 
ing, and  poses  yet  another  hindrance  to 
proper  enforcement  of  the  law.  These 
sections  serve  only  to  raise  false  hopes 
of  relief  for  those  who  want  out  of  a 
sticky  situation,  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  these  provisions  cannot  alter  the 
constitutional  obligation  to  desegregate 
and  to  desegregate  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  only 
effect  of  these  provisions  is  that  they  are 
calculated  to  deceive  and  to  confuse.  But 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  requirements  of 
the  law  remain  and  make  the  effect  of 
this  language  negligible.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  officials  at  HEW  have  con- 
curred in  this  view  and  feel  that  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  for  ending  seg- 
regation can  remain  fully  effective  in 
spite  of  the  Whitten  language. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  approval 
to  this  conference  report  so  that  the 
Office  of  Education  can  proceed  with  the 
business  of  education. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  that  today  when 
vre  vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
OfBce  of  Education  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1971.  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Dr 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  the  fomer  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted 
When  President  Nixon  chose  Dr.  Allen  to 
De  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  be- 
cause Dr.  Allen  had  an  outstanding  rec- 
°/I  ^?  ^£  educator  and  as  a  chief  State 
school  officer. 

For  13  years  before  coming  to  Wash- 
"Tpon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nixon 
^ministration,  Dr.  Allen  served  as 
Commissioner    of    Education    for    New 

f;°if  f^,^^-  ^^^  ^^or'i  in  leading  that 
lormidable  education  system  bespoke  of 
^  high  administrative  capablUUes  and 
ms  Arm  commitment  to  improving  our 
Nation  s  schools  and  colleges. 

No  doubt.  President  Nixon's  compaign 
Pledges  in  1968  concerning  American 
t..  uf  u"  encouraged  Dr.  Allen  to  come 
to  Washington  and  persuaded  him  that 
"US  administration  would  assign  a  high 
pnority  to  education. 

Pvo^  ^^^^^  increasingly  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  administration  strongly 
opposed  sufflcient  funding  and  rejected 
new  initiatives  for  educating  America's 
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youth.  Yet  Dr.  Allen  persevered  as  the 
U.S.  Commissioner. 

Despite  the  delays  he  faced  in  gaining 
approval  for  his  plans  from  the  Whlt« 
House. 

Despite  Inordinate  political  pressure 
for  the  appointment  of  key  aides  at  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Despite  recurrent  opposition  from  the 
White  House  to  his  recommendations  of 
outstanding  educators  and  persons 
prominent  in  education  for  staff  posi- 
tions at  the  Office  of  Education,  Dr.  Allen 
was  committed  to  being  as  effective  as 
possible. 

When  asked  in  May  about  whether  he 
would  resign  his  post,  he  said  "No,"  that 
he  would  remain  a  while  longer. 

DISMISSAL    NOT    SURPRISING 

Yet  it  is  not  siu-prising  that  the  ad- 
ministration on  Jtme  10  requested  Dr. 
Allen's  resignation. 

For  on  three  issues  of  overriding  im- 
portance to  oui-  Nation,  Dr.  Allen  stated 
that  administration  policy  was  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  educational  system. 
First,  Dr.  Allen  talked  about  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  integrated  schools, 
and  he  announced  his  intention  in  line 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  to 
press  for  the  integration  of  all  schools 
regardless  of  the  reasons  for  tlieir  pre- 
vious segregation.  He  thereby  advocated 
a  much  broader  policy  of  desegregation 
than  had  President  Nixon  in  his  state- 
ment of  March  24. 

Second,  three  times  Dr.  Allen  stated 
publicly  that  the  administration's  budget 
proposals  for  education  were  inadequate. 
On  May  5,  for  example,  he  wrote  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  saying  that  he  could  not  "de- 
fend, for  a  third  year.  Insufficient  funds 
for  education." 

Third,  Dr.  Allen  was  deeply  con- 
cerned— and  so  he  spoke  out — that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  move  Into  Cambodia  would 
have  disastrous  effects  on  education 
throughout  the  cotmtry. 

In  each  of  these  instances.  Dr.  Allen's 
position  was  stated  without  compro- 
mise— but  also  without  rancor.  Dr.  Al- 
len sought  in  each  case  to  be  persuasive 
with  his  thoughtful  judgment  about  how- 
best  to  sustain  and  improve  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  administration 
could  not  abide  Dr.  Allen's  candid  judge- 
ments on  school  desegregation,  furids  for 
education,  and  the  effects  on  American 
education  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia is  doubly  dismaying:  First,  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  lost  a  highly 
qualified  and  respected  educational  lead- 
er; and  second,  because  the  administra- 
tion has  again  demonstrated  that  politi- 
cal considerations  are  foremost  in  formu- 
lating its  educational  policies. 

UNDERSTOOD    TOtJTH 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Allen's  dismissal 
is  particularly  unfortunate  for  yet  an- 
other reason. 

In  a  commencement  address  at  Notre 
Dame  University  on  June  7,  Dr.  Allen 
chose  the  theme  "Does  Anybody  Hear?" 

In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Allen  maintained 
that  increasingly  Americans  are  hearing 
"the  real  meaning  of  youthful  protest 
and  concern."  And  he  challenged  Notre 
Dame's   graduating  students   to    "grow 


into  a  renewal  of  our  society  through  the 
political  processes  of  democracy." 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply  regret 
Dr.  Allen's  dismissal  because  he  was  one 
of  the  few  individuals  in  the  administra- 
tion who  understood  the  gap  oi  confi- 
dence between  the  administration  and 
young  people.  Moreover,  he  understood 
the  breach  of  confidence  which  was  rap- 
idly growing  between  the  administra- 
tion and  educators  across  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  add  that — true 
to  his  own  admonition  to  students  at 
Notre  Dame — Dr.  Allen  carried  out  the 
duties  of  his  offic:  with  great  lepard  lor 
the  processes  of  democratic  government. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  Dr.  Allen's 
commencement  address  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame — to  winch  I  referred — 
and  his  statements  on  his  dismissal,  on 
.^chool  desegreation.  and  on  Cambodia 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  tills  point: 
Does  A.nybody  Hear''  ' 
( By  James  E  Allen.  Jr. ) 
It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here  today  to  partic- 
ipate in  your  1970  Commencement  exercises. 
Notre  Dame  is  one  of  our  great  universities 
and  the  steadfast  allegiance  to  excellence 
that  continues  to  be  demonstrated  here  In 
these  tumultuous  times  is  a  hopeful  augury 
for  the  future  of  higher  education  every- 
where. 

"you  look.  I  am  sure,  with  great  pride  upon 
the  national  leadership  which  has  been 
exerted  by  your  President.  Father  Hesburgh. 
not  only  In  affairs  of  higher  education  but 
also  particularly  in  Civil  Rights.  The  value 
of  his  service  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
both  as  an  educator  and  a  citizen.  I  am 
grateful  for  his  understanding  and  support. 
and  for  the  wisdom  and  the  dedication  he 
has  brought  to  the  great  issues  oi  our  day 

The  members  of  this  graduating  class  do 
not.  I  surmise,  want  or  expect  the  usual  kind 
of  commencement  congratulations  Although 
this  ritual  is  invested  with  all  the  tradition 
accumulated  in  Its  long  history  beginning  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  message  on  campuses 
throughout  the  Nation  this  year  cannot  with 
any  sort  of  realism  be  the  accustomed  bland, 
patriarchal  felicitations  but  must  reflect  the 
conflicting  moods  and  problems  within  our 
society. 

The  symbolism  of  the  hundreds  of  com- 
mencement exercises  taking  place  across  our 
Nation  In  these  spring  weeks  will  be  as 
varied  as  the  Institutions  themselves  and 
the  students  they  serve.  But  one  svmbolic 
interpretation  that  is  certainly  no  longer 
apt  is  that  of  commencements  as  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  life  of  the  "cam- 
pus" and  the  life  of  the  "world  "  Clearly 
emerging  from  the  current  period  o*  travail 
in  higher  education  Is  the  knowledge  that 
this  separation  no  longer  has,  if  Indeed  it 
ever  had,  any  reality  or  validity  Our  college 
and  university  students  are  no  longer  wait- 
ing in  the  wings — they  are  on  stage,  ready 
for  action.  The  question  that  must  concern 
all  of  us  is  what  part  they  are  going  to  play. 
Some  of  you  may  have  seen  or  read  about 
the  current  Broadwr.y  play  "1776  "  This  wi'ty 
and  perceptl\e  drama  is  concerned  with 
the  creation  and  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  John  Adams.  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Franklin  are  a  de- 
termined trio,  bent  on  ensuring  that  liber- 
ty and  Justice  for  all  shall  in  this  document 
have  a  secure.  Inalienable  foundation. 

But  the  fight  Is  not  easy,  and  In  one  scene 
John  Adams  stands  alone  on  the  stage  which 
has  been  darkened  to  hide  the  assembly  room 


'  Before  Annual  Commencement  Exercises 
at  ITniversity  of  Notre  Dame.  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana,  Sunday.  June  7.  1970. 
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where  he  has  heen  arguing  and  pleading  his 
cause,  with  a  spotlight  focusing  on  his  fig- 
ure, bent  with  weariness,  and  on  his  face, 
lined    with    discouragement.    He    muses    on 
his  fears  for  this  Nation  abornin.;.   and  In 
mounting  anguish  over  his  Inability  to  con- 
vince his  fellow  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, calls  out  ■■Dc>es  anybody  out  there  hear?" 
Now.  almost  two  hundred  years  after  those 
historic   days,    there   Is   another   scene — not 
on  stage,  but  in  a  dormitory  room,  perhaps. 
or  In  a  local  campus  gathering  place.  A  rec- 
ord  playing— It  begins  with  a   young  voice 
quie'ly    asking    'Doea    anybody    hear,    do€s 
anybody  hear?"  and  goes  on  repeating  that 
question  with  an  Increasing  volume  cf  sound 
and  of  despair,  anguish  and  frustration  that 
mounts  to  a  crescendo  that  tears  the  heart. 
Though  so  different  and  so  far  apart   In 
time,  these  two  questions  are  very  much  the 
same.  Inherent  In  John  Adams'  cry  was  his 
concern  that  we  should  set  for  ourselves  as  a 
beginning  Nation  a  coarse  dedicated  to  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all:  and  in- 
herent in  the  question  of  youth  today  is  a 
concern    that    wo    have    not    stayed    hrmly 
enough  on  that  course  at  home  and  abroad 
and  that  we  have  not  kept  true  faith  with  the 
principles     upon     which    our    Nation     was 
founded. 

WH.^T    .^RE    STUDENTS    RE.\LLV    SAYING? 

More  and  more  the  voice  of  youth  Is  being 
raised,  and  it  Is  vital  not  only  to  listen  but  to 
attempt  to  hear  what  Is  really  being  said.  It 
Is  all  too  easy  to  hear  only  tlie  harsh,  shrill. 
unreasoning  voice  of  the  small  numbers  who 
see  violence,  terrorism,  and  destruction  as 
the  only  way  to  change.  Tlieir  frustration  is 
understandable,  but  their  choice  of  means  is 
indefensible  not  only  because  it  is  wTong, 
morally  and  legally,  'but  because  It  is  self- 
destructive  and  foreign  to  the  very  goals  they 
espouse. 

Speaking  also,  however,  and  in  far  greater 
numbers,  are  the  voices  of  those  who  still 
hojie  to  be  able  to  effect  change  peaceably, 
but  who  are  equally  strong  in  their  dedi- 
cation to  change  and  to  bringing  our  actions 
more  in  accord  with  our  principles.  Tlaey 
share  the  sense  of  powerlessness  arising  out 
of  the  realization  of  a  loss  of  control  over  life 
In  our  huge  technological-industrial-bureau- 
cratic machine.  They  question  the  extended 
state  of  adolescence  and  the  resulting  sepa- 
ratist youth  sub-culture  that  society  has 
forced  up<:in  them  where  they  are  kept  from 
real  positions  of  power  and  decision-making 
on  issues  that  they  consider  vital  to  their 
lives  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

They  know  that  if  they  "play  the  game," 
they  can  count  on  a  fair  measure  of  material 
comfort  and  security,  but  they  find  little  of 
value  in  a  s<-cure  place  in  a  dehvunanized  so- 
ciety where  their  talents  will  be  used  to  per- 
petuate those  elements  which  they  feei  re- 
quire reform  and  renewal 

They  sense  that  their  society  is  on  a  colli- 
sion course  with  its  Ideals  and  that  nothing 
short  of  a  drastic  shift  in  values  and  struc- 
ture will  avert  disaster  But  they  also  believe 
that  if  they  were  to  opt  for  riots,  arson, 
vandalism  and  teir  irism,  they  would  be  cre- 
ating an  even  greater  danger  to  society,  and 
that  thf>se  few  elements  who  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  system,  most  seriously  contribute 
to  the  anxieties  and  the  hostility  of  other  ele- 
ments of  society. 

The  end  result  of  destructive  protests  is  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  liberal  or  vital  cen- 
ter of  our  society  and  to  polarize  it  into  two 
extreme  croups,  intensifying  and  Igniting 
deep-seated  fears  and  hatreds  of  broad  seg- 
ni'-^nts  of  our  population.  Such  an  atmos- 
phere encourages  the  forces  of  repression  and 
reaction  throughout  society.  It  could 
threaten  all  of  the  social  reform  of  the  past 
four  decades,  destroying,  perhaps  for  our 
lifetime,  the  opti.nistlc  hopes  that  our  open 
society  was  truly  progressing  toward  a  more 
perfect  one   with   its  great   institutions  and 


ideals  intact.  The  legendary  1984  could  arrive 
a  decade  earlier  and  the  Irony  would  be  thut 
this  Orwellian  Nightmare  would  have  been 
helped  to  reality  because  of  the  same  young 
idealists  who  would  most  deplore  it. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  understood  the  dan- 
ger when  he  wrote  that  "revolutions  have 
never  lightened  the  burden  of  tyranny:  they 
have  only  shifted  it  to  another  shoulder." 
The  history  of  the  twentieth  century-  seems 
to  warn  us  that  this  shoulder  would  be  m.re 
likely  totalitarian  than  democratic,  more 
demagogic  than  benevolent,  and  that  the 
lilieral  values  of  tolerance,  patience,  good 
temper,  respect  for  the  rights  of  opponents, 
and  non-violent  resolution  of  problems 
through  the  political  process  would  become 
things  of  a  distant,  nostalgic  past. 

Tlie  majority  of  our  students  and  oiu- 
young  speak  for  the  constructive  way  of 
change  that  can  avoid  such  hazards.  Theirs 
is,  I  believe,  the  true  voice  that  should  be 
heeded. 

These  young  people  do  not  want  to  destroy 
their  universities,  they  do  not  want  to  de- 
stroy their  society  or  to  harm  their  coun- 
try, but  they  do  want  to  participate,  to  be 
accepted  and  respected  for  their  concern 
and  their  willingness  to  work  for  what  they 
believe.  They  want  to  get  on  with  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  older  generation — 
achieving  a  lasting  peace,  promoting  racial 
harmony,  protecting  the  environment,  build- 
ing and  preserving  livable  communities,  Im- 
proving and  expanding  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  am.  of  course,  only  guessing  when  I  say 
these  things  about  youth.  I  am  obviously 
far  beyond  that  30  year  point  of  credibility 
which  could  make  me  a  somewhat  authentic 
spokesman.  But  let  me  share  with  you  what 
I  hear  when  I  listen  to  the  voices  of  youth. 

students'    concern    for    EDtrCATION 

About  their  education  and  their  concern 
for  its  direction  and  quality.  I  hear  some- 
thing like  this. 

What  does  It  mean  to  educate?  A  tough 
old  question,  that.  The  dictionary  says  that 
to  educate  is  "to  develop  the  faculties  and 
powers  by  teaching,  instruction,  or  school- 
ing." Not  much  help:  which  faculties  and 
u-hich  powers?  And  what  about  "develop"? — 
free  development,  or  are  their  restrictions  a 
result  pretigured?  What  If  the  society  which 
supports  the  universities  does  not  like  what 
one  of  its  students  proves  capable  of  being? 
What  if  that  student  or  a  teacher  starts  ask- 
ing hard  questions  of  his  society?  Further- 
more, what  if  he  demands  answers?  What  if 
he  refuses  to  do  what  the  society  expects 
him  to  do.  and  what  if  he  tells  you  exactly 
why  he  refuses  to  do  it?  What  if  he  takes 
what  you  have  to  teach  him  and  turns  it 
around  against  you  and  asks:  why  have  you 
not  lived  what  you  would  presimie  to  teach? 
What  if  he  pushes  beyond  what  he  Is  taught, 
beyond  where  his  teachers  envisioned  he 
would  and  should  go,  so  that  there  Is  no 
understanding  of  where  he  Is  going  and  what 
he  is  doing? 

If  that  is  what  can  result  from  the  devel- 
opment of  human  faculties  and  powers,  and 
from  letting  each  one  among  us  become  all 
he  is  capable  of  being,  then  what  kind  of 
society  can  permit  this  risk  In  its  concep- 
tion of  education? 

Can  you  teach  a  man  to  reason  critically 
and  also  tell  where  and  when  he  may  and 
may  not  do  so?  Can  you  teach  a  man  to 
reason  critically  and  not  al.so  expect  him — 
more,  ask  him! — to  turn  that  same  power 
upon  everything  you  have  taught  him,  all 
your  values,  your  principles,  your  vision  of 
what  human  society  should  be?  Can  you 
educate  for  anything  but  this  power  of  crit- 
ical reasoning?  And  If  you  do.  is  It  still  edu- 
cation? Or  is  it  indoctrination?  This  word  is 
not  intended  a-s  a  bogy,  but  in  its  meaning 
of  teaching  or  inculcating  a  doctrine,  prin- 


ciple, or  ideology.  Most  education  is  indoctri- 
nation.  Most  education  is  conceived  as  the 
putting  of  inform.'-.tlon  into  the  student.  It 
is  akin  to  stuRing  tomatoes  into  a  can.  Bu- 
is  this  what  education  sliould  be? 

Is   to  educate   to  provide   a  society  vinth 
the    kind   of    mem.bers   It    wants   to   ensure 
the  stable  continuation  of  itself  on  its  ou-n 
terms?  Or  is  to  educate  to  develop  in  the  la- 
dividual  the  power  to  keep  him  not  only  in 
but  beyond  his  society,  the  power  to  niake 
him  live  critically  in  that  society  so  that  it 
is.    not    stable,    but    fluid,    always   moving 
evolving,  always — yes!— a  little  chaotic?  Foi^ 
if  a  man  is  reasoning  critically  he  will  never 
be  at  rest:  that  Is,  he  will  never  harden  over. 
he  will   never   be  silent,    he   will   never  be 
stunted  and  he  will  watch  for  any  other  man 
who  would   presume,  in  the  name  of  any- 
thing, to  stunt  him  in  any  part  of  hlmseif. 
Education  should  fundamentally  concern 
only  two  people:  the  student  and  the  teacher. 
Ajiyone    else   whose   presence   is   considered 
necessary  to  make  the  university  work  is  sub- 
ordinate to  these  two  and  must  remain  so. 
The  power  working  between  the  student  and 
the  teacher  Is  the  only  power  that  can  exist 
in  a  university,  the  only  power  that  can  de- 
fine the  university  and  hold  It  together. 
Here  is  an  example  of  that  power. 
The  student  has  the  duty  to  bring  all  of 
what  he  knows,  or  surmises,  questions  and 
envisions  to  bear  upon  any  man  who  would 
(however  well-intentioned)    say  to  him:  "I 
have  something  to  teach  you."  The  student 
must   say.    "Go   ahead;    but    you'd   best  be 
good." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  has  the 
duty  to  bring  everything  he  knows,  every  bit 
and  scrap  of  what  he  is.  all  that  he  says  and 
does,  to  bear  upon  one  who  would  presume 
to  say  to  him:  "I  want  to  learn."  And  if  a 
student  should  challenge  the  teacher,  on 
what  or  how  he  teaches,  or  on  the  relation- 
ship between  what  he  says  and  what  he  does, 
the  teacher  must  say  to  him :  "Go  ahead :  but 
you'd  best  be  good." 

Who.  It  could  be  asked.  In  either  situation, 
will  Judge  the  outcome?  Who  else  but  the 
student  and  the  teacher:  a  student  knous  a 
good  teacher.  And  a  good  teacher  has  never 
been  one  with  whom  his  students  have  al- 
ways agreed.  But  he  will  be  one  who.  if  he 
is  chaJlenged  and  cannot  meet  that  chal- 
lenge, will  shut  his  mouth  and  listen.  And 
when  and  If  he  speaks  again,  it  will  be 
because  he  has  put  his  dogma  (using  the 
word  non-pejoratlvely)  on  the  line  and 
questioned  it:  because  he  is  always  ready  to 
do  that,  because  that  readiness,  that  obliga- 
tion, is  somewhere  very  near  the  heart  of 
learning  and  teaching. 

If  those  are  the  only  rules,  then  no  one. 
regardless  of  his  age  or  other  straw  armor, 
will  have  power  except  that  which  is  in  the 
stuff  of  what  he  says  and  thinks.  In  a  uni- 
versity of  students  and  teachers  and  no  one 
else,  you  have  leadership  not  power.  No  one  in 
the  university  (Indeed,  no  one  claiming  to  be 
involved  in  education)  could  crotich  under 
any  carapace  of  power.  No  one.  Each  man 
would  have  only  the  power  of  what  he  says 
and  ttLinks.  And  If  that  is  all  you  have,  there 
is  no  hiding.  You  do  not  have  to  occupy  the 
office  of  a  man  who  has  no  power  over  you. 
You  can  seek  him  out  and  call  him  to  ac- 
count. Every  day,  U  necessary.  He  will  have 
to  answer  your  questions,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  he  will  have  to  be  good. 

I  must  confess  that  one  voice  has  been 
predonalnant  in  these  ideas  about  education 
which  I  have  presented.  Not  every  student 
would  perhaps  agree  with  these  particular 
ideas,  but  I  do  think  they  represent  the 
yearning  of  students  for  a  more  personalized 
university  that  recognizes  the  essential  In- 
dividuality of  the  learning  process.  They  are 
the  answer,  in  his  words,  that  I  received 
from  my  son  when  I  asked  him  what  should 
be  the  theme  of  a  speech  of  a  1970  Com- 
mencement. 
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Is  such  a  view  of  a  university  visionary  and 
idealistic?  Perhaps  so.  but  it  must  be  sought, 
for  as  your  President  has  said,  the  university 
IS  'an  open  community  that  lives  by  the 
power  oi  reason"  and  that  it  "can  prevail 
only  when  the  great  majority  of  its  members 
share  its  commitment  to  rational  discourse, 
listen  clo.sely  to  those  with  conflicting  views, 
and  stand  together  against  the  few  (and  I 
would  add.  the  many)  who  would  impose 
their  will  on  everyone  else." 

youth's  view  of  society 

Now  what  do  I  hear  youth  saying  about 
their  society  and  the  place  of  the  university 
m  that  society?  The  message  seems  clear — 
first,  that  they  will  no  longer  accept  the  in- 
justices that  negate  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  second,  that  they  will  no  longer 
respect,  support,  or  honor  a  university  that 
stands  aloof  from  the  problems  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  not  only  encouraging,  but  leading 
in  the  achievement  of  constructive  social 
change. 

This  message,  if  it  is.  as  I  believe  it  to  be. 
authentically  representative  of  the  views  of 
youth,  leads  directly  to  the  question  of  what 
the  continuing  role  of  youth  is  to  be. 

In  logical  progression  tliis  question  must 
lead  to  a  further  one — namely,  "How  serious 
Is  youth  about  social  change?"  Tliere  are 
many  who  believe  that  the  social  concern  of 
youth  today  is  a  fad.  the  "in"  thing,  ephem- 
eral, and  likely  in  some  cyclical  fashion  to 
be  supplanted  by  a  "return"  to  more  tradi- 
tional enthusiasms. 

Perhaps  a  brief  review  of  tiie  development 
of  the  concern  of  this  younger  generation 
will  help  to  Judge  the  depth  of  their  com- 
mitment. 

It  was  the  great  civil  rights  movement  that 
first  sparked  widespread  activism  beginning 
wth  the  historic  sit-ins  by  black  and  white 
students  in  1960.  followed  throughout  that 
decade  by  other  sit-ins.  freedom  rides,  vot.er 
regLstration  drives,  as  the  students  lent  their 
support  to  a  movement  that  culminated  in 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Students  were  also  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  Issue  of  poverty  and  hunger  to  the 
forefront  of  tlie  American  mind  and  con- 
science. Throughout  the  late  sixties  students 
we.'e  in  the  vanguard  of  the  peace  movement 
which  grew  to  overshadow  the  causes  of  race 
and  poverty  as  youth  issues  in  the  United 
States. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  seventies,  the 
students  found  another  issue:  the  quality  of 
life  and  our  decaying  environment.  They 
poured  their  energies  and  enthusia.sms  Into 
Earth  Day  and  made  it  an  encouraging  suc- 
cess. 

Their  contributions  have  been  invaluable 
in  awakening  a  lethargic  peopie  and  in  stir- 
ring them  into  action  But  what  now  comes 
next?  Cenaliily,  none  of  the  problems  that 
has  aroused  youth  can  be  abandoned  or  con- 
sidered as  solved.  The  pattern  of  past  action 
has.  however,  been  one  of  going  from  issue  to 
issue  as  a  succession  of  neglected  problems 
competed  for  action. 

I  can  understand  this  kind  of  movement. 
Today's  Intelligent,  idealistic  students  see  a 
NaUon  which  has  achieved  the  physical  abil- 
ity to  provide  food,  shelt«r.  and  education 
for  all  but  has  not  yet  devised  the  social 
Institutions  to  do  so.  They  see  a  society  built 
on  the  principle  that  al'l  men  are  created 
equal  but  that  has  not  vet  assured  equal  op- 
portunity in  life.  With  the  fresh  energy  and 
Idealism  of  the  young,  they  are  Impatient 
With  progress  that  seems  to  them  so  inde- 
fensibly slow.  They  want  to  accelerate  social 
change,  and  they  feel,  it  seems,  that  they 
must  jump  from  Issue  to  issue  in  order  to 
highlight  all  the  societal  Inadequacies  and 
unmet  promises  of  America. 

Too  often  during  the  turbulent  sixties, 
youth  picked  up  an  issue  and  ran  with  it. 
But  before  they  reached  the  finish  line,  thev 
switched  tracks.  What  we  need  for  the  70's 


and  the  80s  are  the  long  distance  runners 
for  the  social  change  and  new  social  Inven- 
tions so  urgently  needed. 

That  this  concept  Is  beginning  to  prevail 
within  the  ranks  of  youth  is  Indicated  by  a 
gradual  change  from  ni'ss  rallies  and  demon- 
strations essentially  ad  hoc  toward  more  or- 
ganized and  permanent  structures  that  can 
coordinate  and  concentrate  activities.  The 
real  doers  and  movers  among  youth  seem 
to  be  taking  de  Tocqueville  .':;eriously  by  es- 
tablishing new  organizations  to  ensure  that 
the  ideas  behind  their  crusades  sumd  a  fight- 
ing chance  in  a  Nation  of  joiners  and  seli- 
interest  politics.  They  are  establishing  tlieir 
own  youth  and  citizen  lobbies.  Utilizing  the 
existing  political  techniques  they  are  also 
gaining  some  historical  perspective  and  a 
new  vision  of  de  Tocqueville 's  optimistic  pic- 
ture of  American  democracy.  Like  the  bril- 
liant French  genius  of  135  years  ago,  these 
new  generation  leaders  have  a  "lively  faith 
in  the  perfectability  of  man  and  Judge  that 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  must  necessarily 
be  advantageous,  and  the  consequences  of 
ignorance  fatal :  they  consider  society  as  a 
body  in  a  st.ate  of  Improvement,  humanity 
as  a  changing  scene,  in  which  nothing  is.  or 
ought  to  be  permanent:  and  they  admit  that 
what  appears  to  them  today  to  be  good, 
may  be  superseded  by  something  better 
tomorrow." 

This  new  youth  pattern  of  organization 
and  national  offices  backed  up  by  local  grass 
roots  political  participation  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  in  this  troubled  spring 
of  1970 

I  trust  they  will  become  viable  organiza- 
tions infused  with  a  democratic  spirit  and 
representative  of  the  best  of  our  society. 

Strengthened  by  this  kind  of  internal  or- 
der and  direction,  I  would  hope  that  the 
move  outward  which  is  now  being  demon- 
strated in  an  upsurge  of  student  political  In- 
volvement would  make  widespread,  positive 
political  action  the  main  arena  of  future 
youth  participation.  One  measure  of  the  un- 
u.sed  opportunity  here  is  the  statistic  show- 
ing that  the  age  group  from  21  to  25  has  one 
of  the  poorest  voting  records  of  any  segment 
of  societv.  with  only  approximately  50  per- 
cent voting  in   the  last  national   election. 

If  the  students  are  really  determined  to 
understand  the  political  proce.ss  and  to  work 
In  the  nitty  gritty  of  politics,  they  can  do 
enormous  good  in  the  causes  they  .so  ardent- 
ly espouse,  for  In  the  final  analysis,  good 
government,  social  reform,  and  social  Justice 
can  only  be  lastingly  .achieved  through  the 
political  system. 

staying  power 

More  and  more  students  are  rejecting  the 
prophets  of  flamboyant  rhetoric  for  the  po- 
litical precincts.  As  in  pa-si  student  crusa'.'es, 
the  open  question  is  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  sustain  the  enthusiasm  and  the  nec- 
essary constructive  approach  in  such  groups 
as  the  Movement  for  a  New  Congress,  the 
National  Petition  Committee,  or  the  Con- 
tinuing Presence  in  Washington,  and  others. 

Not  long  ago  a  student  came  up  to  one  of 
my  young  assistants  and  said.  "I  hope  the 
Government  does  something  about  pollution 
soon  because  I've  given  six  months  of  my 
life  to  this  environment  movement."  Would 
that  problems  could  be  solved  so  quickly! 
But  the  remaking  of  a  society  is  a  task  that 
cannot  be  measured  in  months  or  even  years, 
but  must  encompass  the  commitment  of  a 
whole  lifetime. 

Some  students  will  be  turned  off.  I  fear, 
by  the  sheer  drudgery  and  dullness  of  some 
aspects  of  the  political  process — canvassing, 
petitioning,  endless  checking,  stuffing  en- 
velopes, mimeographing  and  the  rest.  Some 
will  find  it  hard  to  accept  that  those  who 
toil  within  the  system  In  routine,  unspec- 
tacular fashion  contribute  to  a  better  so- 
ciety as  mightily  as  do  the  more  flamboyant, 
self-stvled  revolutionaries. 


I  hope  the  young  will  cultivate  their  stay- 
ing power,  for  the  young  political  activists 
can  be  the  nev.-  agents  of  ch.'^.nge  who  can 
revitalize  our  politics.  They  can  prove  that 
there  is  still  vitality  and  hope  in  the  meth- 
ods and  norms  of  democracy:  that  a  par- 
ticipant-oriented political  society  can  be  cre- 
ated in  which  pluralism,  trust,  and  optimism 
can  prevail. 

The  emerging  willingness  of  youth  to  direct 
its  activities  to  working  within  the  political 
system  is  the  real  hope  of  succeeding  In 
the  effort  to  preserve  and  extend  democracy 
while  simultaneously  moving  toward  funda- 
mental social  change. 

Such  an  effon  will,  of  its  very  nature,  be 
disruptive,  making  this  decade  a  time  of 
unrest  and  even  of  peril.  But  what  I  hear 
from  the  youthful  voices  of  today  is  the 
promise  ot  the  possibility  of  a  new  Renais- 
sance, a  development  of  a  new  humanism  In 
whicli  tins  yountrer  generation  and  those  to 
come  will  make  their  decisions  and  base  their 
actions  on  values  primarily  concerned  with 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  quality  of  life. 

.'Vs  our  young  people  seek  to  partlc!p.ite 
earlier  and  more  actively  in  the  shaping  of 
their  world,  the  American  pecjple  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  universities  and  colleges  mir- 
ror both  the  weaknesses  and  the  yearnings 
of  society  at  large.  Eric  Erikson,  a  renowned 
student  of  youth,  has  noted  that  young  and 
old  achieve  mutual  respect  when  "society 
recognizes  the  yoimg  individual  as  a  bearer 
of  fresh  energy  and  he  recognizes  society  as 
a  living  process  which  inspires  loyalty  as  It 
receives  it.  maintains  allegiance  as  it  ex- 
tracts it,  honors  confidence  a.s  it  demands 
it." 

In  conclusion  then,  let  me  say  th:u  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  "Doe*  anybody 
hear?"  Is  increeislngly  a  "yes."  and  that  more 
and  more  people  are  at  last  beginning  to  hear 
the  real  meaning  of  youthful  protest  and 
concern  You  remember  the  old  story  of  the 
donkey  and  the  stick — first,  you  had  to 
get  his  attention  Well,  youth  ha;  cer- 
tainly succeeded  In  getting  the  attention  of 
a  society  that  has  been  dan.cerously  com- 
placent and  slow  to  move  With  attention 
e::ined.  I  hope  the  young  people  will  con- 
tinue to  be  goads  to  our  nation.il  conscience 
and  that  their  crusading  spirit  will  not  di- 
minish but  rather  prow  into  a  renewal  of 
our  society  thrcug'n  the  political  processes 
of  our  democr.icy 

St.atement  by  James  E,  Allen.  Jr  .  in  Con- 
nection With  His  Dismissal  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. June  11.  1970 
At    five   o'clock    yesterday    afternoon    at    a 
meeting    In    his    office.    Secretary    Finch    in- 
formed  me   that    he   had   been   directed   to 
request  my   resignation   as  Assistant    Secre- 
tary for  Education  in  HEW  and  United  States 
Commissioner    of    Education.    I     have    this 
morning  submitted  my  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  President 

Much  of  my  experience  as  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  been  rewarding  and  satisfy- 
ing, but  difficulties  and  conflicts  have  been 
apparent  from  the  beginning  of  my  tenure. 
Foremast  among  these  have  been  the  serious 
frustrations  and  discouragements  in  trying 
to  carry  forward  the  drive  to  eliminate  racial 
segregation  in  the  schools  and  to  obtain  a 
priority  for  education  at  the  Federal  level 
commensurate  with  its  Importance  and  its 
urgent  needs.  Of  special  concern  also  has 
been  the  inordinate  influence  cf  partisan  po- 
litical considerations  In  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments to  positions  in  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation. A  further  serious  difficulty  in  car- 
rying out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office 
has  been  the  frequent  and  often  lengthy  de- 
lays In  securing  from  higher  levels  the  action 
necessary  for  proceeding  expedltiouly  with 
the  plans  and  the  work  of  the  Office. 

With  regard  to  my  statement  about  the 
Cambodian  situation  I  understand  fully  the 
position  of  the  Administration.  Tlie  decision 
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to  respond  as  I  did  to  the  question  raised 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  Office  of  Education 
I)ersonnel  was  a  v«ry  difficult  one  for  me  to 
make.  Since  this  Issue  has  so  profoundly 
affected  the  education  community  and  the 
youth  of  the  Nation,  I  believed  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  publicly  expressing  my 
views. 

I  regret  that  I  shall  no  longer  be  directly 
Involved  In  the  many  excellent  projects  and 
programs  that  are  underway  In  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  In  other  devel- 
opments such  as  the  proposed  National  In- 
stitute of  Education.  I  particularly  regret 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  press  officially  for 
the  nationwide  Right  to  Read  effort  and  I 
hope  that  the  commitment  which  has  been 
made  to  that  effort  will  be  honored  by  effec- 
tive and  vigorous  action. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  satisfaction  to 
work  with  the  many  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  throughout  the  country  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  and  support 
of  education  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity that  was  given  me  to  try  to  serve 
the  needs  of  education  in  our  Nation  in 
these  trying  times. 

St.\tement    by    James    E     Allen,    Jr.,    US 
Commissioner  of  Education,  on  the  Ob- 
ligation  OF  THE  Educator  With  Respect 
TO  School  Desegrfcation 
Equal  educational  opportunity  is  the  prin- 
ciple up)on  which  our  educational  system  is 
founded  and  must  be  the  goal  of  all  of  our 
efforts.   No  child   whatever  his  race  can  be 
expected  to  learn  or  accept  the  fundamental 
values  of  American  society  when  those  val- 
ues are  openly  denied  iu  his  own  school. 

In  the  present  period  in  our  nation,  the 
greatest  single  barrier  to  progress  in  achiev- 
ing this  goal  is  the  continuing  existence  of 
racially  segregated  schools.  No  one  can  deny 
that  this  is  probably  the  most  sensitive  and 
serious  problem  ever  faced  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  education.  But  undeni- 
able also  IS  the  fact  that  despite  the  complex 
social  and  economic  causes  of  segregation 
and  the  enormous  difficulties  involved  in 
eliminating  it,  segregation  in  our  schools 
simply  makes  a  mockery  of  the  concept  of 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

When  confronted  with  an  Issue  that  has 
such  deep  emotional  and  social  Impact,  it  is 
natural  to  seek  the  easiest  and  least  dis- 
ruptive meajis  of  dealing  with  It  But  with 
the  Issues  of  desegregation  and  integration, 
it  IS  inescapably  evident  that,  when  consid- 
ered in  fundamental  terms,  there  is  no  way. 
no  argument  as  to  means,  no  sophistry  or 
evasion  whereby  the  principle  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  can  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  continuing  existence  of 
segregated  schools  in  a  democratic  society — 
no  matter  how  difficult  the  problems  In- 
volved in  eliminating  them  may  be. 

It  follows  therefore  that  every  educator 
dediaited  to  the  principle  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  must  accept  his 
responsibility  to  work  unstintingly  for  the 
elimination  of  school  segregation  and  do 
everything  he  can  to  achieve  educational 
integration. 

The  social,  economic  and  humanitarian 
implications  of  integration  are.  of  course,  a 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  desegregation  of 
our  schools,  but  the  primary  objective  of 
integration  is  educational — the  conviction 
that  equal  educational  opportunity  will  be 
best  achieved  by  providing  for  all  children 
quality  education  In  an  integrated  setting. 
More  and  more  research  evidence,  more 
reports  are  pointing  out  that  not  only  is 
separation  by  race  or  class  within  a  democ- 
racy inherently  wrong  but  that  the  health 
of  our  democracy  cannot  thrive  as  long  as 
such  separation  continues.  This  condition 
affecte  all  elements  of  life  In  our  society — 
school,  housing,  employment — and  all  lev- 
els of  government  and  all  sectors  of  society 


bear  a  responsibility  for  it  But  education 
has.  I  believe,  a  particular  responsibility 
because  of  its  unique  formative  Influence 
which  comes  Into  play  so  early  In  the  life  of 
the  Individual.  Continued  segregation  can 
only  weaken  the  fabric  of  our  society.  All  our 
children  must  live  in  a  multi-racial  world  and 
the  school  Is  a  natural  place  in  which  to 
Introduce  them  to  that  world. 

The  public  schools  exist  in  order  to  edu- 
cate the  individual  and  to  make  an  educated 
populace  in  a  free  and  open  society.  When 
a  condition  exists  which  stands  In  the  way 
of  both  of  these  goals,  it  is  the  obligation  of 
all  those  responsible  for  the  public  schools 
to  do  everything  within  their  power  to  cor- 
rect it. 

All  educators  throughout  the  nation,  there- 
fore, should  not  only  persevere  in  their  efforts 
to  eliminate  segregation  in  our  schools,  but 
should  take  the  lead  in  helping  the  public 
to  understand  the  values  that  are  at  Issue, 
the  harmful  educational  effects  of  segrega- 
tion on  all  our  people,  and  the  necessity  for 
its  elimination  if  the  public  schools  are  to 
serve  equally  well  all  the  people  of  America. 
It  is  the  educator  who  mura  see  to  it  that 
debates  about  means  such  as  busing,  neigh- 
borhood schools,  district  boundaries,  etc.,  are 
not  allowed  to  obscure  the  ends  being  sought. 
He  should  help  his  community  to  understand 
that  in  seeking  to  eliminate  segregation  we 
are  acting  in  faithfulness  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

It  is  clear  that  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
Is  troubled.  This,  I  believe.  Is  a  most  hopeful 
sign  that  we  shall  eventually  emerge  from 
the  thicket  of  controversy  which  now  en- 
snares us  and  And  a  way  to  accomplish  the 
Integration  which  we  know  must  exist  if  our 
public  schools  are  to  reflect  and  reinforce  the 
democratic  principles  of  our  nation. 

I  am  fully  and  sympathetically  aware  of 
the  critical  nature  and  the  diversity  and 
complexity  of  the  problems  school  officials 
face  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate  segregation 
in  their  respective  communities  and  areas.  I 
am  also  aware  of  and  command  the  courage 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  demonstrated  by  so 
many  educators  which  have  brought  about 
slgnlflcant  progress  in  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. Action  at  the  Federal  level  Is,  of  course. 
Important  and  can  help,  but  alone  it  cannot 
effectively  eliminate  segregation— the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  must  be  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  educational  leaders  and 
the  people  of  each  State  and  of  each  com- 
munity. 

In  the  position  of  national  leadership  which 
I  occupy,  I  shall  continue  to  emphasize  the 
educational  value  of  Integration,  and  the 
educational  deprivation  of  segregation  re- 
gardless of  cause. 

Statement    by    James    E.    Allen    on 
Cambodia 

Obviously,  my  professional  competence 
cannot  include  questions  of  this  sort.  Thus 
any  opinion  that  I  have  is  only  a  personal 
one,  like  that  of  most  other  citizens.  I  find 
It  difficult  to  understand  the  rationale  for 
the  necessity  of  the  move  into  Cambodia  as 
a  means  of  supporting  and  hastening  the 
withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam— a  withdrawal 
that  I  feel  must  be  accomplished  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

What  concerns  me  most  now  Is  what  our 
responsibility  is  In  dealing  with  the  dis- 
astrous effects  that  this  action  has  had  on 
education  throughout  the  country  and  on  the 
confidence  of  millions  of  concerned  citizens 
in  their  Government 

address  by  dr.  JAMES  E.  ALLEN,  JR.  (ANNUAL 
meeting,  education  commission  of  THE 
states.    DENVER.    COLO.,    JULY    8,    1970) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  Dr.  Allen's 
first  major  address  after  resigning  from 
the  Office  of  Education — delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Education  Com- 


mission of  the  States  in  Denver  on  July 
8 — also  in  the  Record.  In  this  speech,  Dr. 
Allen  provides  a  candid  assessment  of  the 
massive  needs  today  at  every  level  of  the 
American  educational  system  and  an 
eloquent  plea  for  a  higher  national  prior- 
ity for  education: 

The  Missinc  Ingredient- — A  Sense  or 

Urgency 

(By  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.) 

Exactly  one  year  ago  I  was  doing  Just  what 
I  am  doing  tonight — speaking  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States. 

This  is  a  case  of  history  repeating  itself— 
with  one  small  difference. 

In  opening  my  remarks  last  year,  I  said 
"This  is  my  flrst  meeting  with  you  since  be- 
coming United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation." This  year  I  open  by  saying  that  this 
Is  my  first  meeting  with  you  since  becoming 
a  iormer  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Since  June  10,  I  have  become  a  new  mem- 
ber of  a  growing  group — the  five  percent  of 
unemployed — and  before  proceeding  further 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  copies  of  my  vitoi 
with  me  and  I  shall  be  available  for  Inter- 
views Immediately  following  this  banquet. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  tonight  to  try  to 
assess  my  experience  as  Commissioner  of 
Education.  I  shall  be  doing  this,  but  later, 
after  a  period  of  reflection  and  In  the  per- 
spective of  time. 

There  are,  however,  several  Important  ini- 
tiatives taken  by  the  Administration  In 
Washington  during  the  past  year  which  I 
should  like  to  review  briefly  with  you. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education.— a 
proposal  to  create  a  highly  visible,  and  much 
needed,  national  center  of  planning  for  edu- 
cational research  and  development.  Legisla- 
tion to  create  the  NIE  is  now  before  the 
Congress. 

Experimental  Schools. — a  new  program  de- 
signed to  test  major  new  Innovations  in  edu- 
cation. Initial  funds  are  Included  In  the  FY 
1971  budget  for  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  President's  Commission  on  School  Fi- 
nance.— a  study  group  now  underway  whose 
mission  is  to  analyze  the  fiscal  plight  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  public  and 
private,  and  to  seek  new  methods  of  finance 
which  will  ensure  greater  equity,  adequacy, 
and  stability  In  the  pattern  of  school  support 
within  our  Nation. 

The  Right  to  Read  Goal. — a  nationwide 
effort  to  ensure  that  by  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade no  boy  or  girl  shall  be  leaving  school 
without  having  acquired  the  skills  and  the 
desire  to  read  to  the  full  limits  of  his  capabil- 
ity. The  success  of  this  effort  depends  heav- 
ily upon  the  launching  of  the  National  Read- 
ing Council,  still  awaiting  appointment  by 
the  President.  The  primary  function  of  this 
Council  will  be  to  arouse  the  Nation  to  the 
Importance  of  eliminating  reading  deficien- 
cies, to  coordinate  the  effort,  to  mobilize  re- 
sources and  forces,  and  to  provide  the  extra 
technical  and  financial  assistance  required.  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  commitment  made 
by  the  President  to  the  Right  to  Read  effort 
will  be  honored  by  strong  and  effective  action. 

The  Proposed  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
of  i970.— calling  for  $1  5  billion  over  a  two 
year  period  for  assistance  to  school  districts 
in  eliminating  segregation  In  education,  de 
jure  and  de  facto,  and  for  achieving  the  edu- 
cational advantages  offered  by  desegregation 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  desegregation  Is  to 
become  something  more  meaningful  than 
commitment  merely  to  legal   compliance. 

Reform  of  the  Impacted  Aid  Program.— io 
effort  to  eliminate  long  existing  inequities 
In  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  school 
districts  with  Federally-connected  student 
population. 

Review  of  Title  I. — a  comprehensive  effor. 
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to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  this  largest 
of  the  ESEA  programs  by  building  into  its 
administration  at  Federal.  State  and  local 
levels  better  techniques  for  management,  ac- 
countability and  evaluation. 

Career  Education. — a  legislative  proposal 
for  making  formula  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  added  costs  of  de- 
veloping vocational  programs  in  new  careers 
primarily  through  community  colleges  and 
other  types  of  pre-baccalaureate  degree 
operations. 

Higher  Education  Proposals. — Including 
expansion  of  educational  opportunity  grants 
and  subsidized  student  loans  for  lowest  in- 
come groups:  creation  of  a  National  Student 
Loan  Association  to  ensure  the  continuing 
supply  of  loan  funds;  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education  to 
stimulate  reform  and  to  maintain  quality  in 
higher  education. 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation.— designed  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  Office  in  planning  and  evaluation  and  as 
an  advocate  of  Improvement  and  relevance  in 
American  education. 

These  are  all  initiatives  and  plans  which 
deserve  your  support  and  the  support  of  the 
entire  education  community  as  well  as  the 
public.  But  as  yet  these  important  Initia- 
tives are  Just  that.  They  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  they  bring  results.  Each  Individual 
and  group  concerned  with  education  must 
assume  a  responsibility  for  following  the 
progress  of  these  measures  and  insisting  thai 
they  be  adequately  funded  and  properly 
implemented. 

As  important  as  these  initiatives  are,  how- 
ever, they  can,  in  terms  of  the  broad  per- 
spective of  educational  needs  in  our  coun- 
try, be  viewed  as  but  beginning  steps  in  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  achieving  the  improve- 
ment and  reform  so  necessary.  They  fall  far 
short  of  providing  solutions  for  such  long- 
standing problems  as  these: 

tTRBAN    education 

Each  year  our  city  school  systems  slide 
closer  and  closer  to  disaster.  Yet  each  year 
finds  only  piecemeal  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  and  the  all  out  attack  that  can 
ultimately  restore  health  to  our  city  schools 
remains  still  in  the  discu<sslon  stages. 

SCHOOL    district    REORGANIZATION 

There  are  nearly  20.000  school  districts  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  many  too  many, 
and  the  continuing  existence  of  such  a  sur- 
plus is  an  anachronism,  relating  not  to 
present-day  requirements  but  to  a  bygone 
era  with  simpler  needs  and  goals. 

Because  we  insist  on  clinging  to  outmoded 
organizational  and  management  patterns, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are  denied 
equal  educational  opportunity,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  inefficiently  expended, 
and  human  and  material  resources  are  un- 
necessarily duplicated  and  poorly  utilized. 

THE   federal   structure   FOR    EDUCATION 

Anachronistic  also  is  the  present  Federal 
structure  for  education. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  edu- 
cation should  not  be  coupled  with  £iny  other 
department  of  government,  and  that  it  must 
have  the  separate  status  that  allows  for 
sharp  and  undivided  focus  on  Its  policies  and 
support. 

The  time  Is  here  for  serious  attention  to 
be  given  to  devising  the  best  means  for 
making  such  a  change.  The  new  structure 
could  be  a  separate  Federal  Department  of 
Education,  with  a  cabinet-level  officer  as  Its 
head,  or  perhaps  a  Federal  department 
headed  by  a  National  Board  of  Education 
responsible  for  pwllcy  development  and  for 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  administrative 
officer.  Whatever  the  means,  the  objective 
should  be  to  minimize  partisan  political  con- 
siderations and  the  Influence  of  vested  In- 
tereste  and  to  provide  for  the  continuing 
Implementation  of  plans  and  programs  that 


will     reduce     the     disruptions     caused     by 
changes  in  the  Administration. 

The  need  for  a  change  in  the  structure  for 
education  at  the  Federal  level  has  been 
talked  about  for  years  but  with  education 
now  90  big  and  complex  and  becoming  in- 
creasingly a  national  concern  and  a  growing 
Federal  activity,  the  effort  to  give  education 
separate  status  at  the  highest  level  In  the 
government  can  no  longer  be  postponed. 

adequate  financing  FOR   EDUCATION 

Education  in  America  faces  serious  finan- 
cial problems.  The  difficulty  stems  not  from 
the  lack  of  ability  to  finance  education  ade- 
quately but  from  a  continuing  reliance  on 
sources  of  revenue  and  methods  of  distribu- 
tion designed  for  past  needs  and  goals. 

Therefore.  It  Is  hoi)ed  that  the  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance  will  quickly 
and  forthrlghtly  direct  Its  attention  to  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  government  in  the 
support  of  education,  recognizing  first  that 
more  Federal  support  Is  Inevitable,  and 
second,  that  a  system  should  be  devised  for 
Federal  aid  which  will  incorporate  three  basic 
ways  of  allocation — general  aid,  adequate  to 
provide  a  solid  base  of  support  on  wlch  the 
States  and  localities  can  build:  cafegorica/ 
aids,  designed  to  meet  Ep>eclal  or  short-term 
nationally  recognized  needs  (e.g.  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  handicapped,  etc.):  and  re- 
search and  development  funds,  to  ensure  the 
continuing  discovery,  testing,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  new  and  better  approaches  to  edu- 
cational practice  and  management. 

higher  education 

A  major  part  of  any  consideration  of 
adequate  financing  of  education  must  In- 
clude the  particular  needs  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  Is  the  principal  growth  area  of 
the  70'6  and  rapidly  rlsUig  costs  are  creating 
financial  problems  for  colleges  which  threat- 
en both  the  stability  and  the  viability  of 
many  Institutions. 

A  positive  flrst  step  toward  helping  these 
Institutions  would  be  Federal  funds  linked  to 
offsetting  the  difference  between  actual  per 
student  costs  and  the  tuition  paid  by  stu- 
dents receiving  Federal  student  aid  sub- 
sidies 

EARLY    CHILDHOOD    EDUCATION 

Despite  our  knowledge  that  as  much  of  a 
child's  intellectual  development  occurs  In  the 
flrst  five  years  as  In  the  next  thirteen  years 
of  his  life,  there  has  been  little  general  move- 
ment to  extend  public  education's  responsi- 
bility to  these  early  years. 

Here  again,  the  efforts  have  been  piece- 
meal and  unless  there  Is  a  strong  move  to 
accelerate  the  acceptance  of  this  responsibil- 
ity, it  is  likely  that  this  step  so  fundamental 
to  sound  education  and  to  the  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity  will  suffer  the 
same  delay  that  has  so  often  in  the  past  stood 
in  the  way  of  new  departures. 

VOCATIONAI.   EDUCATION 

The  whole  area  of  vocational  education  has 
received  tremendous  attention  during  the 
past  decade.  As  a  result,  much  excellent  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  and  many  new 
approaches  have  been  created.  But  In  too 
many  school  systems,  vocational  education 
still  limps  along  under  the  constraints  of 
the  traditional  "shop-home  economics"  con- 
cept. 

The  broader  concept  of  career  education — 
education  for  competence — is  far  from  a  re- 
ality on  anything  like  a  nationwide  basis. 
An  Important  factor  in  delaying  the  spread 
of  this  concept  Is  a  Federal  policy  of  finan- 
cial aid  for  vocational  education  and  man- 
power training  which  tends  to  emphasize 
post-schcx3l  remedial  action  rather  than  ade- 
quate, realistic.  In-school  preparation.  This 
policy  should  be  promptly  corrected. 

NO   COLLECTIVE    SENSE    OF    tTRGENCT 

This  list  of  major  needs  could  go  cm  and 
on.  Those  omitted  are  absent  not  on  grounds 


of  lack  of  Importance  but  rather  on  lack  of 
time. 

These  are.  as  I  said  earlier,  not  new  prob- 
lems. We  have  been  aware  of  them  for  a 
long  time.  But  considering  that  we  have  Just 
had  three  decades  of  unprecedented  concen- 
tration upon  the  problems  of  education — 
three  decades  of  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  education,  it  is  dismay- 
ing that  such  a  list  of  major  problems  so 
far  from  solution  can  still  be  compiled. 
WHY? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons,  but  to 
me  one  stands  out  as  the  prime  villain — that 
is  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
needs  of  education.  This  is  the  missing  In- 
gredient— and  my  experience  of  the  past 
year  has  strongly  reinforced  my  conviction 
that  it  Is  the  absence  of  this  essential  mo- 
tivating force  that  Is  most  seriously  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  solutions  to  the  problems. 

Surely  this  Nation  has  both  the  means 
and  the  ability  to  provide  good  education  for 
all — missing  in  the  will  to  insist  upon  their 
full  application 

Now.  I  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  a 
sense  of  urgency  in  many  groups  and  with 
many  Individuals,  but  there  Is  no  co/;pcfiir 
sense  of  urgency  sufficiently  widespread  and 
Intense  to  force  at  all  levels — local.  State 
and  national — the  full  mobilization  of  re- 
.sources  that  would  bring  results 

The  flies  of  this  Nation,  in  high  places  and 
low.  are  replete  with  speeches,  papers  and  re- 
ports whose  opening  paragraphs  extol  the 
virtues,  the  importance,  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation— calling  It  the  heart  of.  the  foundation 
of.  the  source  of.  the  best  hope  of  all  good 
things.  But  with  succeeding  paragraphs  most 
of  these  documents  move  into  the  "yes.  but" 
areas — into  the  ring-around  of  rationaliza- 
tion that  has  educators  saying  "We  could  do 
It  if  we  had  the  money."  the  public  saying 
"We'd  give  the  money  if  the  schools  were 
better,"  legislators  saying  "Support  for  edu- 
cation has  no  p)olltlcal  clout" — and  mean- 
while too  many  children  still  wait  for  the 
better  schools  everyone  is  saying  they  need 

Where  is  the  "savage  rage"  of  which  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  spoke?  WTiat  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Is  not  some  remote,  disembodied 
endeavor — we  are  talking  about  the  lives  of 
children  and  youth,  their  hopes,  their  as- 
pirations, their  rights.  How  can  we  continue 
to  tolerate  the  endlet^s  rationalization  of  de- 
lay that  denies  opportunity  to  so  many? 

In  a  way  education  Is  the  victim  of  its 
success.  It  is  difficult  to  generate  indigna- 
tion or  to  gain  widespread  appreciation  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  conditions  and  the 
needs  when  the  education  now  being  pro- 
vided Is  adequate  for  many  and  outstand- 
ingly good  for  some.  The  most  serioxis  fail- 
ures of  ediicatlon  tend  to  be  localized — in 
the  slums  of  the  cities.  In  Impwverlshed  rural 
areas,  among  minorities  and  the  poor — re- 
mote from  the  exf>erlence  of  the  average 
citizen.  Furthermore,  the  broader  effects  of 
educational  failure — manixrwer  deficlenclee, 
unemployment,  crime,  poverty,  alienation — 
appear  mostly  as  statistics  that  tend  to  blur 
their  direct  connection  with  education  and 
that  do  not  In  any  highly  \lslble  fashion 
touch  the  lives  of  most  people. 

For  too  many  people,  educations  needs  are 
somewhere  out  there — someone  else's  prob- 
lems— nothing  to  be  stirred  up  about  per- 
sonally. Hence,  no  widespread  public  sense  of 
urgency. 

A    HIGHER    PRIOBITT    FOR    EDUCATION 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  vigorous  leader- 
ship Is  essential  for  the  creation  of  a  sense 
of  urgency.  But  here  we  face  *hat  dilemma 
inherent  In  a  democracy — namely,  that 
leadership  tends  to  be  a  response  to  opinion, 
a  reflection  of  the  public  state  of  mind  Thus, 
a  low  priority  for  education  In  the  minds  of 
the  people — a  low  priority  In  national  affaire. 

But  surely  among  the  leadership  of  this 
Nation,  there  should  be  the  i>ersf>ectlve  about 
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education,  the  broad  understanding  of  Its 
needs  that  would  generate  a  compelling  sense 
of  urgency  to  be  cuniniunlcated  yigorou.sly  to 
the  people. 

The  educational  failure  of  any  affects  all, 
and  any  Inditference,  complacency  or  ration- 
aliz.illon  that  continues  tlie  delay  In  getting 
at  the  solutions  of  education's  problems  is  a 
dLiservice  to  all. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  time  for  educatlcn — 
paradoxically  becau.^e  of  the  desirable  inter- 
est, insufficient  though  it  Is.  that  is  being  dis- 
played. Plans  and  propjs.Us  abound,  but  an 
honest  appraisal  of  our  efforts  too  often  sees 
great  niouon.  but  so  much  of  It  a  kind  of 
■running  in  place"  that  we  are.  instead  of 
moying  out  and  broadly  affecting  education, 
too  often  merely  digging  ourselyes  a  deep- 
ening rut  and  comforting  ourseUes  by  call- 
ing It  "innoyation  and  change." 

Education  muSt  have  a  hlgiier  priority 
than  it  is  now  given,  e.specially  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  those  in  po.sitions  of  leader.ship 
from  the  President  on  down  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  nurture  and  demonstrate  unremit- 
tingly the  sense  of  urgency  that  can  bring 
action  I10W. 

The  demonstration  of  this  leadership  at 
the  national  level  Is  of  particular  Importance 
now  as  the  Federal  government  Is  increas- 
ingly playing  a  formative  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  education.  The  main  responsibility 
for  education  still  remains  at  the  State  and 
local  level  but  it  is  only  with  strong  Federal 
suport  that  our  States  and  localities  are 
going  to  be  able  to  solve  many  of  their  most 
pressing  and  distressing  problems — problems 
.such  as  urban  education  and  segregation  — 
which  stand  as  the  greatest  barriers  to  meet- 
ing our  acknowledged  obligation  for  the  pro- 
vision of  eqinl  e<iucational  opportunity. 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
was  created  to  provide  a  new  focus  of  power 
for  education.  It  is  unique  In  its  cross-sec- 
tion of  membership.  In  Its  alliance  of  edu- 
cation and  government,  of  citizen  and  pro- 
fessional, and  in  Its  opportunity  to  be  a 
powerful  force  for  creating  this  sen.se  of 
urgency  both  in  the  public  and  in  govern- 
ment. 

To  date  this  power  which  you  po.ssess  has 
not  reached  even  a  fraction  of  its  potential. 
I  urge  you  to  assume  the  mantle  of  national 
leadership  and  to  use  your  power  to  secure 
in  fact  the  priority  for  education  which  it 
has  always  been  accorded  In  words. 

The  forces  of  education  have  been  too  pa- 
tient, too  willing  to  wait.  We  have  perhaps 
been  too  inclined  to  assume  that  our  own 
asse.ssment  of  education's  importance  would 
naturally  prevail  with  everyone  el.'^e. 

DeWitt  Clinton  In  1826  said  that  "The 
First  duty  of  Government  and  the  surest  evi- 
dence of  good  Government  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  education." 

This  duty  is  not  being  neglected,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  being  carried  out  either  In 
full  honor  to  the  adjective  "first"  nor  In 
compliance  with  that  principle  of  our  gov- 
ernment that  recognizes  the  obligation  of 
providing  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

Let  Us  then  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
supplying  the  missing  Ingredient  of  a  sense 
of  urgency,  let  us  be  possessed  by  It,  and  let 
US  make  o'lrselves  heard  wherever  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  take  whatever  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  fully  and  unstlntlngly  this 
first  duty  of  good  government. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr  D.an- 
lEL  Flood,  chairman  of  the  conference, 
and  the  members  of  the  conference,  for 
accepting  amendment  No,  13  which  in- 
serts language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
citing  part  one  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 


cation Act  which  requires  10  percent  of 
the  amounts  allocated  to  the  States  for 
basic  vocational  education  grants  to  be 
used  for  research, 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  House  con- 
ferees have  accepted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. This  action  by  the  House  confer- 
ees will  provide  the  Division  of  Compre- 
hen.sive  and  Vocational  Research  in  the 
Office  of  Education  with  some  $17.noo,000 
for  research  into  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  updating  vocational  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

Congressman  Flood  and  his  fellow 
House  conferees,  have  performed  an 
enormous  seiTice  to  the  people  of  this 
countrj-  by  accepting  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the  1968 
Vocational  Education  Amendments,  and 
after  very  exhaustive  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  it  became  ciystal-ciear  to  my- 
self and  my  committee,  that  vocational 
education  can  not  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  American  technology  in  the 
1970s  and  1980's.  if  we  do  not  have  an 
exten-sive  input  of  new  concepts  for 
teaching  vocational  education.  My  com- 
mittee wrote  into  the  act  the  rnanda- 
tory  lO-percent  set-aside  of  all  basic 
State  grants  for  vocational  education  ♦o 
be  u.<ed  for  research,  because  we  realize 
that  It  is  only  through  such  research  that 
we  can  put  into  proper  perspective  the 
vocational  education  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  United  States  will  reach  a  trillion- 
dollar  gross  national  product  this  vear 
and  then,  in  the  next  9  years,  that  figure 
will  double  to  a  $2  trillion  economy  by 
1980.  Unle.-^s  our  schools  can  train  young 
Americans  to  fill  the  labor  needs  of  tliis 
enormous  growth  in  our  economy,  we  will 
see  or  whole  existence  seriously  jeop- 
ardized. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Office  of 
Education  will  not  divert  these  funds 
from  the  Division  of  C-.mprehensive  and 
Vocatiotial  Research,  but  rather,  make 
all  of  the.se  funds  available  to  the  Di- 
vision so  that  the  nece.ssaiT  input  of  new 
concepts  can  be  generated. 

I  coiigratuiatp  the  conferees  for  writ- 
ing into  their  report  the  caveat  that — 

The  conferees  a-e  agreed  that  this  pro- 
vision Is  adoptee^  on  a  trial  basis  for  1  vear, 
and  the  results  will  be  reviewed  before  a 
decision  is  made  to  include  It  In  next  year's 
appropriation  bill. 

The  provision  by  the  conferees  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Division  of 
Comprehensive  and  Vocational  Research 
to  assure  that  only  the  more  promising 
programs  shall  be  funded  for  re.search. 
It  Imposes  a  serious  obligation  on  the 
Division,  but  I  have  evei-y  confidence 
that  in  a  year  from  now.  we  will  see  re- 
search emanating  from  this  Division 
which  will  give  American  vocational  ed- 
ucation new  dimensions  of  promise  and 
achievement, 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senat-or  from  Washington,  Mr, 
Warren  MAGNUso^f,  had  brought  the 
Senate  language  to  the  conference,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  reach  agreement  with 
our  representative.  Congressman  Flood, 
on  this  very  Important  amendment. 
Up  to  now.  I  have  always  heard  com- 


plaints that  no  funds  were  available  for 
research,  and  therefore,  new  programs 
could  not  be  generated.  I  am  pleased  that 
with  the  action  being  taken  by  this  House 
today,  these  funds  will  now  be  made 
available,  and  we  can  make  a  most  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  bringing  the 
needs  of  American  vocational  education 
in  tune  with  the  needs  of  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  century. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Robert  Moyer,  staff  assistant 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  all  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  who 
have  been  so  very  helpful  in  understand- 
ing the  needs  of  American  vocational 
education. 

I  do  hope  the  House  will  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  the  conference  report  and 
express  our  gratitude  to  both  our  collea- 
gue Congressman  Dan  Flood  and  our 
colleague  Congressman  Robert  Michel 
of  Illinois,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  conferees,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  House  conferees  who  have  today 
made  such  an  enormous  contribution  to- 
ward improving  vocational  education  In 
America. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
BoGcsi.  The  question  Is  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  359,  nays  30,  not  voting  42, 
as  follows : 

|RollNo,220J 
YEAS— 359 


Abbitt 

.'ibernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

.'V'exander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
.Anderson,  III, 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asliley 
A.srlnall 
Barln.c 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif, 
Bennett 
Bevill 
BlaRsrl 
Blester 
B:neham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Botrps 
Bcland 
Boiling,' 
Bow 
Brademas 


Brarco 

Brlr.kley 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N,C. 

Broyhill,  'Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Bush 
Button 

Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbert? 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 


Ochelaii 

Collier 

Collins 

Colnier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbet  t 

Comian 

Coutrhlin 

Cowtrer 

Culver 

Ciu'.nincrbajji 

Daddarlo 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga 
de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Den  ney 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Din-ell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Erkhardr 

Edmondaon 
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Edward.s,  Ala.      Kyros 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Edwards.  Calif.  Landioim 

Relfel 

Eilber^; 

Lan«en 

Reuss 

Esch 

Latta 

Rhodes 

Eshlemaii 

LcLiLiett 

Riegle 

Evans.  Colo 

Leniijon 

Rivers 

Evms.  Tenn 

Llovd 

Roberts 

Fallop. 

Lor.^.  Md. 

Ri  bison 

Fascel! 

Lowensteln 

Rod 1 no 

Fel.ihan 

Lukens 

Roe 

Fisb 

McCarthy 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Flood 

McClory 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Flowers 

McCloEkey 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Foley 

McClure 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  McCuUoch 

Ro.'<>nthal 

Ford. 

McDade 

Rt)stcnkowski 

William  D 

McDonald, 

Roth 

fui  email 

Mich. 

Roybal 

Fouiu.a!n 

McKwer. 

Ruppe 

Fraser 

McFall 

Ruth 

Fi^lin-ihuyt 

en    McKneally 

St  Germain 

Frey 

McMillan 

Sandman 

Friedel 

Macdonald, 

Satterfleld 

Fulwn,  Pa, 

Mass. 

Schadeberg 

Fulton.  Ten 

1.     Madden 

Scherle 

Fuqua 

Mahon 

Scheuer 

Galifianakis 

Manila  rd 

Schwengel 

Gaydos 

Mar.n 

Scott 

Gettys 

Marsh 

Sebelius 

Giaimo 

Martin 

Shipley 

Gibbons 

Mathias 

Sh  river 

Gilben 

May 

Sikes 

Goldwaier 

Mayne 

Sisk 

Gon2a!ez 

Meeds 

Skubitz 

Green,  Oreg 

Michel 

Slack 

Green.  Pa. 

Mlkva 

Smith.  Iowa 

Griffin 

Miller,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Griffith? 

Miller,  Ohio 

Snyder 

Grover 

Mills 

Sprincer 

Gubser 

Mini,sh 

Stafford 

Gude 

Mink 

Stau'trers 

Hagan 

Minshall 

Stanton 

Haley 

Mlze 

Steed 

Halpern 

MizeU 

SteiL'er.  Wis. 

Hamilton 

Mollohan 

Stephens 

Hammer- 

Monagan 

Stokes 

schnildt 

Montgomery 

Stratton 

Hanley 

Moorhead 

Stubblefield 

Hanna 

Morgan 

Stuckey 

Hansen,  Idah 

0    Morse 

Sullivan 

Han.=en.  Wash.    Morton 

Symington 

Harrir.i-'ton 

Mosher 

Taft 

Marsha 

Moss 

Talcott 

Harvey 

Murphy,  111. 

Taylor 

Hastln'-'f 

Murph'y.  N.Y, 

Teague,  Calif. 

Hathaway 

Myers 

Teajme,  Tex. 

Hays 

Natcher 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Hebert 

Nedzl 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hechler.  W,  V 

\.  Nel,sen 

Tun ney 

j              Heckler,  Mass 

Nichols 

Udall 

Helstoskl 

Obey 

Van  Deerlln 

Henderson 

OHara 

Vander  Jagt 

Hicks 

OKonskl 

Vanlk 

Hoean 

Olsen 

Vlgorito 

Hohfield 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Waccgcnner 

Hortcn 

Passman 

Waldle 

Hosmer 

Patman 

Watkins 

Howard 

Patten 

Welcker 

Hull 

Pelly 

Whalen 

1'            Hungate 

Perkins 

Whalley 

I           Hunt 

Pettis 

White 

P           Hutchinson 

Phllbin 

Whltehurst 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Whltten 

1             Jarman 

Pike 

Widiiall 

L            Johnson.  Calif 

.  Pirnle 

Wiggins 

1           Johnson.  Pa. 

Poage 

Wilson,  Bob 

Jones.  Ala 

Podell 

Winn 

Jones,  N,c. 

Poff 

Wold 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Preyer,  N.C, 

Wolff 

,(            Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Price,  111. 

Wright 

Price,  Te.\. 

Wvatt 

Kazen 

Pryor,  Ark, 

Wvdler 

Kee 

Pucinski 

Wylle 

Keith 

Purcell 

Wyman 

Kiru; 

Qule 

Yatron 

Kleppe 

Railsback 

Young 

Kluczvnskl 
Koch 

Randall 
Rees 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Kyi 
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Zwach 

Andrew.^.  Ala. 

Devlne 

Landsrebe 

Ashbrook 
Betts 

Disgs 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Erienborn 

Rousselot 

Blackburn 

Findlev 

Saylor 

Chl'iholm 
Clancy 
Clawson.  Del 
Davis.  Wis. 
Itennis 
Derwinskl 

Flynt  " 

Schmltz 

Goodling 
Gross 

Schneebell 
Smith.  Calif, 

Hall 

Jonas 

Kuykendall 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Thompson,  Ga. 

Williams 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ayres 

Berry 

Burton,  Utah 

Bray 
Brock 

CatTerj- 
Carey 

Cramer 

Crane 

Da  wson 

Edwards,  La. 

Farbstein 

Fisher 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gray 

Hawkins 

Ichord 

Kirwan 


Long,  La. 

Lujan 

MacGreuor 

Matsunaga 

Mclcher 

Meskill 

Nix 

Ottinger 

Pepper 

Pullock 

Powell 

Quillen 


Rarick 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Tieman 

rUman 

Warn  pier 

Watson 

Watts 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Yat«s 


Sj  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr,  Carey  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Wampler 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Daw.son, 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr,  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr,  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr,  Brock. 

Mr,  Gallagher  with  Mr,  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr,  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr,  Watts  with  Mr,  Bray. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr,  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Powell, 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    IN   DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  Clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  2,  line 
7.  strike  out  "That  this  appropriation  shall 
not  be  available  to  pay  local  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  section  of  said  title  I  until  payment 
has  been  made  of  90  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  to  which  stich  agencies  are  en- 
titled pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  said  title 
and  100  per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable 
under  section  6  of  said  title."  and  insert 
"That  $8,800,000  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  to  pay  full  entitlement  under 
section  3(a)  of  said  title  to  a  loi^al  educa- 
tional agency  where  the  niunber  of  children 
eligible  under  said  section  3(ai  represent  25 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  total  number  of 
children  attending  school  at  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  during  the  preceding  year." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

"That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be  avail- 
able to  pay  local  educational  agencies  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  any  other  section 
of  said  title  I  until  payment  has  been  made 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which 
such  agencies  are  entitled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3fa)  of  said  title  and  100  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  payable  under  section  6  of  said 
title:    Provided  further.  That   $8,800,000  of 


this  appropriation  shall  be  avaUable  to  pay 
full  entitlement  under  section  3(a)  of  said 
title  to  a  loc.il  educational  agencv  where  the 
number  of  cluldren  eligible  under  s;iid  sec- 
tion 3) a)  represent  25  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  children  attending 
school  at  such  local  educational  agency  dur- 
ing the  orecedlng  ye;ir." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  ne.xt  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  3  line  4 
strike  the  words  -State  and"  and  lAsen  In 
lieu  ther«.>f  •■Suites  on  behalf  of". 

MOTION    OFIERED    BV    MR      FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.   Flood   moves  that   the  House  recede 
.rom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38    Pace  9    line  T 
insert  the  following:  =-.  "ue  j. 

"EMEHCENCT    SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE 

"For  a.ssLstance  to  desegregating  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  provided  under  part  D 
of  the  Educational  Professions  Development 
foi^^'"^  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965),    the   Cooperative   Research  Act    title 
«X^     /^.^  '^''■"  ^'8hts  Act  of   1964,  section 
807  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1965,  section   402   of   the  Ele- 
mentary and   Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  and  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity   Act   of   1964,   a.s   amended    in- 
cluding   necessary    administrative    expenees 
therefor,    $150,000,000:     Provided,    That     no 
part   of   any   funds   appropriate!   herein   to 
carry   out   programs   under    title   II   of   the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  slmll  be 
used  to  calculate  the  allocations  and  prora- 
tion of  allocations  under  section  102(bi    of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendmente  of 
1969:  Prorid^d  further,  That  no  part  of  the 
funds   contained    herein    shall    be    used    (a) 
to   assist  a   local   educational   agencv   which 
engages,  or  has  unlawfully  engaged"   in  the 
gift,  lease  or  sale  of  real  or  persona!  property 
or  .services  to  a  nonpublic  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary   .school    or    school    system    prar-ticine 
di.scriminatlon  on  the  basis  of  race   color   or 
national  origin;  (b,  to  supplant  funding  from 
non -Federal  sources  which  has  been  reduced 
as  the  result  of  desegregation  or  the  availa- 
bility of  funding  under  this  head:  or  (o   to 
carry  out  any  program  or  activity  under  anv 
I>olicy.    procedure,    or    practice    that   denies 
funds  to  any  local  educational  agency  deseg- 
regating Its  schools  under  legal  requirement, 
on   The  basis  of  geography  or  the  source  of 
the  legal  requirement  " 

MOTIO.V    OFFERED    BY    MR,    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  the 
stun  of  "$150,000,000"  named  In  said  amend- 
ment and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof.  "$75,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vot^s  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  17654  ^  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BOGGS I .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17654, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  110,  ending  on  page  24, 
line  12.  of  the  bill,  and  there  was  pend- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son I  and  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeld  . 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
repxjrt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson  >  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Dingell  i  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OfTERED    BY    MS.    THOMPSON    OF 
NEW   JERSEY 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey;  on  page  23.  line  15.  strike  out 
the  words  "and  shall  receive  fair  considera- 
tion In",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  they  so  request  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  funds  provided  for". 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  In  the  bill. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DINGELL  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMPSON  OF 
NEW   JERSEY 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dincell  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey :  Add  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  majority  party  on  any  such 
standing  committee  shall  receive  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  committee  staff  personnel 
pursuant  to  each  such  primary  or  additional 
expense  resolution." 

Renumber  succeeding  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 


support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Dingell > 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.^ey  <Mr.  Thompson) 
because  I  believe  the  amendment  brings 
very  clearly  into  focus  basic  problems 
which  attach  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to 
provide  that  oae-third  of  the  inve.stiga- 
tive  staff  would  be  controlled  by  the 
minority. 

I  have  for  16  years  chaired  investiga- 
tive subcommittees  of  committees  of  this 
House,  and  on  all  of  those  .subcommit- 
tees— and  there  have  been  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them — the  investigative  staff  has 
done  the  work  of  the  committee.  It  has 
not  done  my  work.  It  has  not  done  the 
work  of  the  majority.  It  has  dene  the 
work  for  the  committee,  and  has  been  as 
available  to  the  minority  as  to  the 
majority. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  inquiry 
made  of  the  staff  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation, and  find  that  they  respond  to 
more  requests  from  the  minority  than 
they  do  requests  from  the  majority. 

Now,  I  think  we  would  have  to  look  at 
the  structuring  of  these  investigative 
staffs.  The  responsibility  of  legislating 
and  investigating  and  conducting  the 
affairs  of  this  Congress  rests  with  the 
majority  of  the  Congress,  the  majority 
party  of  the  Congress,  and  that  has  long 
been  a  tradition.  If  we  are  now  to  change 
that  pattern  as  it  relates  to  staff  and 
if  it  is  going  to  be  segmented,  then  let 
us  do  It  fairly,  let  us  give  one-third  of 
the  staff  to  the  majority  and  say  "you  use 
this  for  whatever  partisan  puri^oses  you 
want,"  give  one-third  of  the  staff  to  the 
minority  and  say  "you  use  this  for  what- 
ever partisan  purpo.«es  you  might  have 
in  mind,"  and  then  have  one-third  to  do 
the  work  of  the  Congress  and  carry  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  committee. 

I  believe  that  is  fair,  it  is  evenhanded, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  represent  good 
Government,  good  investigation,  or  good 
legislative  procedures  to  do  it.  But  if  it  is 
going  to  be  segmented  by  partisan  desig- 
nations, then  do  it  that  way. 

At  this  moment  I  could  not  tell  you 
the  party  affiliation  of  a  number  of  the 
members  who  serve  on  the  staff  of  my 
subcommittee,  either  on  Goveriunent  Op- 
erations, or  the  Conrmiittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  very  in- 
teresting question.  How  do  you  finally 
divide  one-third  of  one?  In  some  of  these 
subcommittees,  you  end  up  with  one  in- 
vestigator. How  do  we  give  one-third  of 
one  investigator  to  anybody?  The  prob- 
lem becomes  mighty  complicated — or  you 
could  require  that  we  cut  him  up  into 
three — or  maybe  we  can  divide  it  on  the 
basis  of  time  rather  than  in  dollars.  I 
think  it  is  a  ridiculous  proposal. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  is  not  ridiculous 
at  all  because  the  language  is  very  clear 
and  precise  and  addresses  itself  to  one- 
third  of  the  funds.  It  says  nothing  about 
one-third  of  the  people.  It  says  one-third 
of  the  funds. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

It  says  one-third  of  the  fimds — and 
the  funds  employ  people.  Now  you  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  staff  director  nor- 
mally for  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee. 
Who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  funds  that 
go  to  the  staff  director?  Are  you  going 
to  have  two  staff  directors?  If  you  are 
going  to  have  two,  then  why  not  have 
three? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  has 
expired. 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Another  interesting 
question  is  brought  up  by  the  Thompson 
amendment — Will  the  minority  members 
have  access  to  the  two-thirds  that  are 
left  that  they  have  at  the  present  time? 
In  other  words,  are  we  really  guaranteed 
two-thirds  of  the  staff  to  the  majority 
and  one-third  to  the  minority.  Is  that 
the  purpose  both  in  the  professional  and 
the  clerical,  because  there  is  another  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  where  they  get  to  the  cler- 
ical and  the  professional  staff  and  the 
Thompson  amendment,  I  imderstand, 
applies  to  the  investigative  staff. 

So  the  intent  apparently  is  to  have 
one-third  exclusive  to  the  minority  staff 
and  then  have  full  access  to  the  balance 
of  the  staff,  which  they  now  have. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
read  it.  That  is  why  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  because  that  clarifies  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  says  that  there  shall  be 
one-third  for  the  minority  and  one-third 
for  the  majority  and  then  the  other  cne- 
third,  we  will  fight  over  who  gets  to  ap- 
point them. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  probably  available  to 
both. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  What  did  the  gentle- 
man say? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  probably  available  to 
both,  and  I  would  hope  so,  as  the  present 
professional  staff  is  available  to  both 
sides. 

I  will  concede  it  would  create  greater 
confusion  than  to  attempt  to  intermix 
the  staff  in  the  manner  that  is  proposed 
here. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
work  on  all  committees,  but  if  it  works 
the  way  it  does  on  one  committee  I  am 
on,  it  will  not  create  any  confusion  be- 
cause the  professional  staff  that  we  had 
before  are  doing  all  the  work  and  the 
one-third  that  has  been  added  on  are 
political  employees  and  are  out  playing 
politics.  They  really  do  not  interfere 
with  anybody  on  the  staff  and  they  are 
never  there  and  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments 
give  me  considerable  concern.  In  fact, 
it  frightens  me.  I  am  imable  to  ascertain 
from  the  debate,  which  I  listened  to  very 
attentively,  just  what  the  real  purpose  of 
offering  this  amendment  is. 

Later  on  in  the  bill,  as  I  said  when 
I  made  my  first  remarks  in  presentation, 
I  submit  that  the  majority  party  was 
very  fair  to  the  minority  in  writing  into 
the  rules  that  we  would  have  two  of  the 
six  professional  staff  members  and  we 
would  have  one  of  the  six  clerical  mem- 
bers. 

I  well  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  more  than  six  staff  members  on  a 
committee,  and  that  more  than  one  would 
not  be  30  percent  of  the  clerical  staff  on 
many  committees,  but  that  would  at  least 
give  the  minority  some  assiu-ance  that 
they  will  have  two  staff  and  one  clerk.  To 
go  ahead  now  and  start  dividing  up 
money  on  investigative  staffs,  in  my 
opinion,  would  simply  cause  confusion. 

There  may  be  one  or  two  committees  in 
the  House — if  so,  I  have  never  served  on 
them— where  there  is  some  dissension 
among  the  investigative  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  I  have  served  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  I  never  had 
any  problems  with  the  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  have  never  had  any  problems 
with  the  committee  staffs.  They  are  just 
as  courteous,  kind,  and  efficient  to  me  as 
if  I  had  a  third  of  the  money  and  at- 
tempted to  pick  up  my  own  staff.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  start  a  backward  step 
and  end  up  with  two  competing  investi- 
gative staffs. 

As  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss)— and  I  am  not 
quite  clear  how  he  meant  it — but  assume 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  or 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  wanted  to  hire  a  former  investi- 
gator to  go  out  and  investigate  a  specific 
complaint.  Are  we  then  going  to  have 
three  staff  members  so  that  the  minority 
can  have  one  as  its  staff  member,  one  in- 
vestigative member,  so  that  he  can  go 
one  way  and  the  other  two  go  the  other 
way?  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  two 
investigative  staffs  competing  with  one 
another. 

I  do  not  have  any  such  problem  on  the 
Rules  Committee.  In  fact,  if  I  were  ever 
fortunate  enough  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  I  would  hope  that 
the  three  clerical  staff  girls  would  stay 
with  the  committee  and  the  two  able 
professional  staff  members  would,  also. 

I  have  never  had  a  problem  with  the 
genOeman  from  New  York  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  He  was  eminently  fair  in 
selecting  able  people  to  conduct  appro- 
priate investigations. 

If  you  want  to  start  killing  this  bill  if 
you  want  it  knied  with  kindness,  start 
with  amendments  like  these  that  have 
been  offered. 

There  are  many  points  of  value  to  the 
mmonty  in  the  committee  bill.  I  will  not 
WKe  the  time  to  read  them  all.  At  least 
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we  will  have  1  day  for  witnesses  and 
3  days,  excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  holidays,  to  file  our  minority  reports, 
which  will  have  to  be  printed.  We  will 
have  half  the  time  on  conference  reports. 
I  think  the  majority  is  being  very  fair  to 
the  minority,  and  the  majority  party  has 
the  responsibility  of  running  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  we  ever  get  to  be 
the  majority  party,  it  will  then  be  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  hope  that  we  will  do  a 
good  job  and  we  will  be  the  ones  who  will 
be  responsible  for  doing  these  things. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  wrong  to  proceed  in 
this  manner  and  clutter  up  this  bill  with 
this  investigative  staff  proportion  of  the 
committees.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  1  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman 
Mr.  COLMER.  This  Is  a  classical  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  when  we  try  to 
rewrite  the  rules  of  the  House  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  without  ample  and 
sufficient  background.  No.  1.  No.  2.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  also  exemplifies  the  high 
character,  the  objectiveness,  and  the 
statesmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Smith)  in  approaching 
these  matters  without  partisanship,  and 
I  just  want  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  mention  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  various  measures  in  which 
consideration  for  the  minority  has  pre- 
viously been  considered: 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  in  its  final  report  of  July  28, 
1966,  page  21.  It  was  in  S.  355  as  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Monroney  on  January 
16,  1967. 

It  was  in  H.R.  2594,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden) 
on  January  17,  1967. 

It  was  in  H.R.  2595,  introduced  bv  for- 
mer Member,  Mr.  Curtis  from  Missouri, 
on  January  17,  1967. 

It  was  in  S.  355,  and  It  was  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

It  appeared  in  the  same  form  in  every 
legislative  organization  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress by  Republicans  and  Democrats  in- 
cluding 11  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced and  given  fair  consideration.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  all  those  people 
agreed  with  it,  about  110  Members,  the 
language  in  the  bill  is  the  best  approach. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  and  the  amendment 
thereto  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  h. 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Celler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect- 
fully oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  When 
threshed  out,  we  will  find  it  is  full  of 
mischief.  Its  paramount  deficiency  lies 
in  its  rigidity.  It  leaves  no  room  for  flexi- 
ble personal  policy. 

When  the  committee's  budget  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, the  proposed  expenditures 


on  salaries  is  at  best  only  an  estimate. 
The  nimiber  of  persons  employed  on  the 
investigator>'  staff  expands  and  contracts 
as  the  needs  of  the  committee  demand. 
One  month  the  staff  may  number  15.  and 
the  following  month  12.  Thus,  if  the 
amendment  prevails,  the  committee  will 
find  itself  Involved  in  constant  bookkeep- 
ing operations.  As  the  size  of  the  staff 
changes,  does  the  allocation  in  dollars 
and  cents  change?  Remember,  too.  the 
salaries  vary,  so  a  rigid  percentage  would 
in  no  way  guarantee  adequate  staff  for 
the  minority,  depending  upon  which  staff 
members  were  necessary  to  discharge  and 
what  was  the  rate  of  pay. 

I  remind  the  Members  I  am  not  talking 
in  self-interest  as  the  chairman  of  a 
committee,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  staff  of  the  minority  on  the 
investigatory  payroll  of  my  committee 
now  receives  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  payroll  expenditures.  We  go  way 
beyond  what  the  amendment  even  sug- 
gests. 

I  believe  that  the  application  of  a  rigid 
formula  will  do  much  mischief.  By  ap- 
plying the  formula  which  says  "so  much 
Is  yours,"  and  "so  much  is  mine."  we 
risk  a  sharper  polarization  of  staff.  We 
encourage  a  greater  emphasis  on  political 
affiliation  rather  than  on  technical  com- 
petence. 

I  have  long  hoped  that  the  committee 
staff  would  serve  the  Members,  not  only 
along  ideological  bipartisan  Une^.  but 
along  the  lines  of  skilled  professionals 
and  craftsmen. 

For  example,  in  employing  pen-^onnel 
for  our  investigation  into  conglomerate 
corporation  mergers,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  other  investigations  we  have  con- 
ducted— and  we  have  conducted  many 
of  them — in  those  we  have  undertaken 
I  did  not  once  ask  the  political  affiillation 
of  any  applicant  to  the  staff.  This  ap- 
proach is  reflected  in  the  total  staff.  Many 
of  the  employees  who  now  are  considered 
majority  employees  came  to  my  commit- 
tee when  the  House  was  organized  by 
the  minority  party.  Consequently,  there 
is  a  continuity  of  staff  expertise.  We  kept 
them  on,  because  they  were  competent 
because  they  were  dedicated,  and  not 
because  they  were  Republicans  or  because 
they  were  Democrats,  and  not  because 
they  belonged  to  the  minority  or  to  the 
majority,  but  because  they  were  worth- 
while. 

This  rigid  formula  on  salary  allocations 
based  on  political  affiliation  and  choice 
was  always  prohibited  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  my  counterpart 
on  the  Republican  side  of  my  committee 
was  concerned,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
» Mr.  McCuLLocH ) . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  Chairman  has  spoken  several 
times  about  the  rigidity  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  might  im- 
pose. I  want  to  be  sure  the  chalnnan 
realizes  that  the  amendment  specifically 
says  that  they  will  have  not  less  than 
one-third  if  they  request  it. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  aware  of  it.  but 
there  is  the  other  word  ■•one-third,"  and 
that  is  the  word  that  is  going  to  count 
most,  not  the  least.  The  demand  is  al- 
ways going  to  be  with  more  emphasis  on 
one-third,  and  that  is  what  I  object  to. 
This  should  not  be  a  matter  of  arith- 
metic. This  appointment  of  staff  mem- 
bers ought  to  be  a  point  of  competence. 

The  a?"  of  a  fixed  formula  in  no  way 
guarantees  an  equitable  .solution.  Much 
depends  upon  the  nature,  the  duration, 
and  the  ob,jective  of  the  committee.  The 
situation  should  dictate  staffing  needs. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  as  is  pres- 
ently in  the  bill  will  work  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority parties. 

Members  should  keep  this  in  mind: 
That  the  majority  staff  of  my  Judiciary 
Committee  and  all  other  committee 
staffs  serve  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Certainly  the  clerical  staff  who 
man  the  telephones,  who  keep  the  com- 
mittee calendars,  who  mail  the  agenda, 
who  distribute  the  mail,  and  so  forth, 
are  all  charged  to  the  so-called  majority 
payroll  but  they  serve  all  the  members. 
Are  they  to  be  subtracted,  added  to.  di- 
vided, and  subdivided  according  to  this 
formula?  We  see  how  absurd  and  inane 
this  proposal  becomes. 

Now,  as  to  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell> 
to  create  two  separate  staffs,  one  for  the 
majority  and  one  for  the  minority,  that 
will  completely  polarize  the  two  factions. 
It  would  create  greater  and  unnecessary 
dlssen.sion.  Both  sides  would  be  weak- 
ened. 

The  greater  responsibility  lies  with  the 
majority.  It  has  more  members.  It  has 
to  file  the  reports.  It  floor  manages  the 
bill.  It  leads  in  conference.  It  assumes 
the  greater  responsibility.  Thus  there 
was  never  meant  to  be  any  equality  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority  in 
that  regard,  and  the  Dingell  amendment 
flies  in  the  face  of  that  theory. 

I  wonder,  how  otherwise  could  the  ma- 
jority, the  majority  of  the  people,  prop- 
erly discharge  their  responsibility? 

Finally,  the  development  should  be  to- 
ward a  professional  corps  rather  than  a 
partisan  or  ideological  division.  The 
ideology  should  be  controlled,  by  whom? 
The  ideology  should  be  controlled  by  the 
members,  but  the  technique  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  controlled  by  the  staff. 
That  should  be  the  lodestar  that  governs 
and  guides  all  committees. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Chairman.  I  will  not  bicker  with  the  dean 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  his  views 
relating  to  my  amendment,  but  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  amendment  to  my 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
wish  more  time. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  reiter- 
ate what  has  been  said  before,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  involved. 
The  amendment  is  not  inflexible  as 
otiiers  believe. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  has  in- 
dicated it  is  inflexible.  The  amendment 
dues  not  say  it  must  be  one-third,  but  it 
says  it  should  be  at  lea.st  one-third.  If 
tiieie  is  an  arrangement  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  where  the  minority  needs  40 
pr-rcent,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
However,  it  does  insure  for  the  minority. 
If  they  request  it.  that  there  would  be  at 
least  one-third  of  the  funds— not  one- 
thud  of  the  .-^tafT,  but  one-third  of  the 
funds. 

If  the  committee  operates  so  that  there 
is  no  ideological  difference  at  all.  un- 
doubtedly the  majority  and  the  minority 
will  work  together  on  the  staff  and  all  the 
staff  will  serve  all  the  members. 

However,  in  many  of  the  committees 
there  is  a  philosophical  difference  which 
seems  in  fall  along  party  lines.  Some 
seem  to  worry  that  this  wou'd  cause 
greater  partisanship.  I  have  had  expe- 
rience since  1959  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  If  any  committee 
has  had  partisanship,  this  one  has  cer- 
tainly liad  It  But  back  some  years  ago, 
when  we  had  very  little  funds  for  the  mi- 
nority, I  recall  one  year  when  the  major- 
ity had  50  staff  members  and  we  had 
four.  The  chairman  then  fired  two  of  our 
minority  staff  members,  which  really  put 
us  in  an  embarrassing  position.  If  you 
wanted  to  say  there  was  partisanship, 
we  certainly  had  it  that  year. 

We  had  it  until  we  were  able  to  secure 
about  a  third  of  the  money  for  the  mi- 
nority. We  worked  much  better  since 
that  time.  The  reason  is  this:  Instead  of 
resorting  to  partisanship,  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  the  facts  and  come  up 
with  the  kind  of  dialog  in  debate  that  has 
meaning  to  it. 

We  can  use  the  example  of  the  coal 
mine  safety  bill  which  passed  this  Con- 
gress, I  recall  in  previous  Congresses  the 
coal  mine  safety  bill  legislation  was 
fraught  with  complete  partisanship  and 
there  was  little  logic  to  the  debate.  At 
least  in  this  Congress,  though,  the  House 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  had  done  a  very  thorough  study  on 
their  amendments  I  think  they  came  up 
with  better  educated  arguments  than 
had  ever  been  pursued  before. 

For  that  reason  I  think  this  amend- 
ment makes  good  sense.  While  those  of 
you  who  are  now  on  the  majority  .side 
have  been  on  that  side  for  most  of  your 
own  careers  here  in  the  Congress.' you 
may  bo  on  the  minority  side  someday. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  for  the  kind  of 
forthright  stand  he  has  taken,  being  in 
the  majority  and  sticking  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  because  without 
that  kind  of  support  we  would  be  lost 
over  here, 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  QUIE,  I  .v-ield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  really 

honestly     believe     that     the     minority 

should  have  some  help,  but  I  do  not  want 


any  construction  put  on  my  amendment 
that  in  any  way  I  anticipate  or  desire  to 
be  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  recognize  the  gentleman 
neither  anticipates  nor  desires  that  I 
am  also  enough  of  a  realist  to  know  that 
it  would  be  just  about  a  miracle.  I  guess 
next  fall  if  we  had  the  election  turn  out 
where  we  would  be  in  the  majority  after- 
ward. Most  of  the  reason  for  that  is  the 
fact  that  you  do  have  a  pretty  sizable 
majority  now  and  we  have  developed  a 
means  whereby  an  Incumbent  can  reach 
his  constituents  better  than  ever  before 
so  it  is  easier  for  him  to  stay  in  ofBce 
than  ever  before,  as  the  last  few  elections 
have  indicated. 

I  should  also  point  out.  while  it  is  a 
help  to  the  minority,  this  Member  of 
Congress  does  not  anticipate  staying  in 
the  minority  forever.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  benefit  from  this  amendment 
some  day  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  both  served  in  the  State 
Senate  of  Minnesota.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  support  this  amendment  is  I  found 
in  all  the  years  that  I  served  in  that  leg- 
islature I  was  a  member  of  the  minority 
group  in  the  State  senate.  I  fought  hard 
to  get  minority  rights.  I  find  it  impossi- 
ble now  that  I  am  in  the  majority  sud- 
denly to  decide  that  I  was  wrong  all 
those  8  years.  It  seems  to  me  minimum 
protections  for  the  minority  strengthen 
the  legislative  process.  That  Is  why  I 
think  the  amendment  is  a  good  one  and  I 
intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota learned  what  it  was  like  to  be  in 
the  minority  while  he  was  in  the  mi- 
nority in  the  State  senate,  and  I  learned 
how  important  it  is  to  have  minority 
rights  while  serving  in  the  Congress,  but 
both  of  us  recognize  what  some  of  the  mi- 
norities go  through,  and  when  the  major- 
ity say.  "Well,  we  will  give  you  what  you 
need."  it  is  not  always  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Dingell 
amendment  is  disposed  of,  I  want  toser\'e 
notice  that  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Thompson  amendment  which 
will  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  a 
comma  and  the  following  words: 

Provided  further,  That  this  amendment 
shall  become  effective  upon  notification  from 
the  President  that  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  will  assign  to  the  opposit:on 
party  the  appointment  of  one-third  of  the 
nonclassified  personnel  appointments  in  the 
Executive  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  such  a 
good  thing,  we  ought  to  spread  it  around. 
If  that  amendment  should  fail — and  I  do 
not  think  it  will  because  I  am  going  to 
make  the  point  of  order  and  get  the  re- 
formers over  here ;  you  know  there  are  a 
lot  of  reformers  around  here  and  there 
are  a  good  many  of  them  on  our  side  but 
I  do  not  see  many  of  them  here:  they 
want  to  reform  but  they  do  not  want  to 
be  here  when  we  reform.  I  made  a  speech 
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last  night  in  Columbus  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  Ohio — if  he  lives  until  November 
he  will  be  elected  in  view  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  out  there  with  the  Republicans 
trying  to  cut  each  other  up — and  I  told 
them  that  there  are  certain  areas  in 
Washington  where  words   and  slogans 
become  popular.  We  had  the  New  Deal, 
the  Fair  Deal,  the  Square  Deal,  the  Bull 
Moose,  and  right  now  it  is  reform.  I  told 
them  last  night,  publicly,  I  said  if  you 
wanted  to  pass  a  bill  to  legalize  prostitu- 
tion, you  call  it  a  reform  bill  and  you  can 
get  it  through  the  House  in  30  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  any  reform 
about  this.  I  know  something  about  pro- 
fessional staffs  and  have  dealt  with  them 
over  the  years.  We  have  a  staff  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  I  can 
honestly  tell  you  does  a  job  for  both  sides 
and  I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  politics  of 
any  one  of  them  insofar  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing. 
Why  35  percent?  If  I  can  read  the  po- 
litical signs  right  and  if  the  Nixon  de- 
pression continues,  we  may  only  have 
25  percent  Republicans  in  Congress  but 
over  there,  if  this  passes  they  are  going 
to  have  35  percent  of  the  jobs.  What 
kind  of  arithmetic  is  that? 

We  have  made  provision  in  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  see  to  it 
that  the  minority — and  I  supported  it 
and  voted  for  it  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  I  have  said 
that  if  they  get  money — and  we  have 
asked  every  chairman  and  every  rank- 
ing minority  member  who  came  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  "Are  you 
satisfied  with  the  staff  arrangements? 
Are  you  getting  your  share?  Are  you 
agreed  that  you  have  professional  peo- 
ple on  the  minority?  Is  the  committee 
in  agreement  on  how  much  money  you 
want"?  And  not  until   they  said   they 
were  have  we  given  the  committee  chair- 
men any  money.  That  is  a  rather  recent 
development,  but  that  is  the  fact  of  the 
matter. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  this  amendment  would.  If  it  passes, 
as  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  House 
said,  further  polarize  the  staffs  of  the 
committees  until  you  get  them  so  busy 
working  against  each  other  that  they 
cannot  work  for  the  Members.  I  think 
that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  if  this 
amendment  passes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  his  regret  that  those  who  so 
badly  desire  reform  do  not  happen  to  be 
here  this  afternoon.  I  feel  we  possibly 
ought  to  send  letters  out  to  all  of  them, 
advismg  that  if  this  reform  biU  passes 
and  there  is  adopted  the  public  teller 
amendment,  each  and  every  Member  is 
going  to  have  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  every  amendment  on  every 
Dill  or  be  listed  as  absent  in  the  Record. 
Mr  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  a  fair  statemmt  and  I  do 
not  thmk  that  amendment  is  going  to 
pass,  because  I  have  a  substitute  for  that 
which  will  make  the  vote  public  but 
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which  will  do  it  in  an  orderly  and  definite 
way  so  that  you  will  not  have  some  clerk 
back  there  and  be  wondering  whether  he 
is  writing  down  the  right  name  or  the 
wrong  name. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  think  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  would  want  to 
send  that  letter  until  he  got  the  postal 
reform  bill  through. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  that  if  we 
have  this  bill  around  for  another  week 
or  so — and  I  do  not  know  what  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  California  is  go- 
ing to  do — but  if  this  thing  keeps  on  the 
way  it  is  going.  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
would  do  in  his  place.  I  would  move  that 
the  Committee  rise  some  evening  and 
then  I  would  forget  to  ever  move  that 
they  go  back  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  on  Monday,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  for 
the  fine  work  that  they  have  done  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  this  particular  bill. 
However,  I  find  myself  with  the  same 
feeling  as  my  colleague  on  the  committee 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boll- 
iNG)  that  as  good  and  effective  a  piece 
of  legislation  as  I  think  this  is.  I  believe 
it  can  be  improved  and,  where  it  should 
be,  we  owe  an  obligation  to  offer  those 
amendments  that  would  improve  it. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  who  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  good  faith  on  minority  staffing. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  there  has  been 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  ridicule 
this  as  an  imworkable  and  completely 
impossible  idea  and  yet,  if  I  had  the  time, 
and  I  do  not  in  the  brief  5  minutes  that 
are  allotted  to  me.  I  could  point  out  that, 
for  example,  as  long  ago  as  in  March 
1963,  we  had  a  very  distinguished  group 
of  political  scientists  testify  before  a  sub- 
committee of  our  House  Republican  con- 
ference, and  they  made  a  statement  at 
that  time  that  I  think  is  worth  quoting 
now: 

Some  have  argued  that  an  Increase  in  mi- 
nority staffing  of  congreselonal  committees 
would  Jeopardize  the  recent  "profeesionaJ- 
Izatlon"  of  these  staffs.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Is  true.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
"professlonallzatlon"  cannot  take  place  In  a 
bipartisan  framework.  What  Is  needed  are 
professional  staff  members  separately  re- 
sponsible to  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
The  demand  that  a  substantially  larger  por- 
tion of  the  professional  staff  be  responsible 
to  the  minority  members  Is  wholly  reason- 
able and  within  the  best  democratic  tradi- 
tions. 


And  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  House 
when  he  said  a  few  moments  sigo  that 
the  matter  of  staffing  is  not  a  matter  of 
arithmetic;  It  is  a  matter  of  compe- 
tence— and  I  agree.  There  is  nothing  In 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  that 
is  in  the  least  inconsisrtent  with  that 
idea.  I  wonder  why  it  is  tliat  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  this  afternoon  that 
when  the  majority  controls  all  of  these 
funds,   and  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  hiring,  that  they  are  in  eveir  in- 
stance going   to  hire   competent,  pro- 
fessional, nonpartisan  people,  but  that 
if  the  minority  is  granted  control  over 
one-third  of  the  committee  funds,  that 
somehow  or  other  they  are  then  going 
to  resort  to  partisan  chicanery,  and  they 
are  going  to  hire  political  hacks,  they  are 
going  to  hire  incompetents  who  are  there 
only  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  par- 
tisan controversy. 

I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Eraser)  said  yesterdav.  that 
the  whole  intent  is,  within  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  democratic  process,  to 
bring  out  those  differing  responses, 
those  differing  ideas  that  can  be  used 
on  the  anvil  of  debate  so  that  we  ham- 
mer out  the  very  best  possible  legisla- 
tion that  we  can  within  the  committee 
room,  and  then  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

So  to  suggest  that  we  are  going  to  re- 
sort to  partisanship  if  we  are  given  re- 
sponsibilities for  one-third  of  the  funds 
allotted  on  the  investigative  staff  of  the 
committees,  completely  distorts  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Thompson)  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  this  interesting  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  hurriedly  did  a  little  checking, 
and  I  note  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  75 — I  repeat — 
75  employees,  out  of  which  three  are 
minority  and  one  a  clerk.  That  is  some- 
thing to  chew  on. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  because  it 
illustrates  the  very  next  point  that  I 
want  to  make.  It  is  not  that  we  in  the 
minority  feel  that  these  people  on  the 
majority  staff  are  going  to  be  unwilling 
to  help,  but  it  is  that  we  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  responsive  to  us — you  do  not 
feel  the  same  freedom  and  the  same  ease 
that  I  think  the  Members  on  the  major- 
ity side  feel  when  they  go  to  a  member 
of  the  staff  and  say.  "I  would  like  to  have 
you  research  this  particular  point."  It  is 
•very  interesting  to  sit  here,  as  I  have 
done  for  the  last  day  or  two  now,  and 
hear  people   who  have  served   in   the 
House,  as  has  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss) ,  for  16  years,  and  say, 
"I  have  never  known  an  instance  where 
a  member  of  the  committee  staff  has  re- 
fused any  member  of  the  minority  every 
cooperation." 

Well,  for  one  thing  I  do  not  suppose 
he  has  gone  aroimd.  like  Hawkshaw,  with 
a  spy-glass,  looking  for  any  of  those  in- 
stances where  maybe  the  minority  has 
not  always  been  able  to  get  all  the  infor- 
mation that  it  felt  it  needed  to  research 
a  particular  point. 

Mr.  M068.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  men- 
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Mr  8I8K  Mr  8pc«akcr  I  movr  that 
ihr  Houw  re»olve  lUtlf  Into  the  Com- 
iimiw  of  ihf  Whole  House  on  the  SUic 
o(  ihc  Union  for  the  further  con«»der«- 
tlon  of  the  bill  'H  R  17654 •  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  the  lesUlatlve  branch  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr 
Boccs)  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TUB  COMMITTEC  0»  THl  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  oT  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17654, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  110.  ending  on  page  24, 
line  12,  of  the  bill,  and  there  was  pend- 
ing the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Thomp- 
son i  and  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DincelD  . 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New-  Jersey  <Mr. 
Thompson  >  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DingelD  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEJNDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    THOMPSON    OF 
NEW    JERSET 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey;  on  page  23.  line  15,  strike  out 
the  words  "and  shall  receive  fair  considera- 
tion In",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  they  so  request  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  funds  provided  for". 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  In  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGELL  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMPSON  OP 
NEW   JERSEY 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dincell  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey;  Add  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

•(d)  The  majority  party  on  any  such 
standing  committee  shall  receive  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  committee  staff  personnel 
pursuant  to  each  such  primary  or  fiddltlonal 
expense  resolution." 

Fieniunber  succeeding  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.   MOSS.   Mr.   Chairman,  I  rise  in 


RUPlwrt  of  l»»*  ■mprutmrm  nfTfird  by  tJ>» 
iviiilpmaii  (n>ti>  MirlilrKM  '  Mr  DiNutiL  > 
to  Uw  wnrii.Unrm  ofTriPd  »>.  Mif  iiUJllc- 
ittftn  Jr«im  Nr»  Jim  rv  Mi  lM..Mr»<.M. 
bcH-AUM*  I  brhpvf  iUr  umriximriit  brinv> 
vrf>  tlr«rly  inU'  Utc\in  biw»u  pr<>»)trm* 
which  ■tliMli  l«>  ll>r  wmriiilmriit  ofTrrrd 
hv  ih*  ii»ntlpm»i»  Irom  Np*  .Inrry  to 
pitividi-  thdt  uMP  third  of  Hn'  iii\pMiu«- 
nvr  ^l^l^T  wnuld  I>p  <  ontroilPiJ  by  the 
miiiuiily 

I  luivr  lor  1«  y«'iir»  chmrrd  invcwtlKa- 
tivc  nubcnmmitlce.'.  of  coinmjupe.t  of  this 
MuuM  »nd  on  all  of  llv.^e  .uUommit- 
l«?»-  and  there  ha\c  bctn  quite  a  num- 
ber of  tliem-  the  Investigative  stafT  has 
done  the  work  of  the  committee  It  has 
not  done  my  work  It  has  not  done  the 
work  of  the  majority  It  has  done  the 
work  for  the  committee,  and  has  been  as 
available  to  the  minority  as  to  the 
majority 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  inquiry 
made  of  the  staff  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Oovernment  In- 
formation, and  find  that  they  respond  to 
more  requests  from  the  minority  than 
they  do  requests  from  the  majority. 

Now,  I  think  wc  would  have  to  look  at 
the  structuring  of  these  investigative 
staffs.  The  responsibility  of  legislating 
and  investigating  and  conducting  the 
affairs  of  this  Congress  rests  with  the 
majority  of  the  Congress,  the  majority 
party  of  the  Congress,  and  that  has  long 
been  a  tradition.  If  we  are  now  to  change 
that  pattern  as  it  relates  to  staff  and 
if  it  is  going  to  be  segmented,  then  let 
us  do  It  fairly,  let  us  give  one-third  of 
the  staff  to  the  majority  and  say  "you  use 
this  for  whatever  partisan  purposes  you 
want,"  give  one-third  of  the  staff  to  the 
minority  and  say  'you  use  this  for  what- 
e\er  partisan  purposes  you  might  have 
in  mind."  and  then  have  one-third  to  do 
the  work  of  the  Congress  and  carry  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  committee. 

I  believe  that  is  fair,  it  is  evenhanded, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  represent  good 
Government,  good  investigation,  or  good 
legislative  procedures  to  do  it.  But  if  it  is 
going  to  be  segmented  by  partisan  desig- 
nations, then  do  it  that  way. 

At  this  moment  I  could  not  tell  you 
the  party  affiliation  of  a  number  of  the 
members  who  serve  on  the  staff  of  my 
subcommittee,  either  on  Government  Op- 
erations, or  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  very  in- 
teresting question.  How  do  you  finally 
divide  one-third  of  one?  In  some  of  these 
subcommittees,  you  end  up  with  one  in- 
vestigator. How  do  we  give  one-third  of 
one  investigator  to  anybody?  The  prob- 
lem becomes  mighty  complicated — or  you 
could  require  that  we  cut  him  up  into 
three — or  maybe  we  can  divide  it  on  the 
basis  of  time  rather  than  in  dollars.  I 
think  it  is  a  ridiculous  proposal. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  is  not  ridiculous 
at  all  because  the  language  is  very  clear 
and  precise  and  addresses  itself  to  one- 
third  of  the  funds.  It  says  nothing  about 
one-third  of  the  people.  It  says  one-third 
of  the  funds. 


Mr  MOad  Mr  Chairman,  I  drclln*  to 
ytrld  further  lu  the  genlJeman 

It  Mtya  oitP  third  of  the  futid»  tnd 
the  lundji  employ  iwople  Now  you  art 
Uiiing  to  have  to  hii\  r  n  RtalT  dlrrclor  nor- 
mally for  ft  committee  or  «  »ubcommm«e 
Who  I*  goinK  to  pay  for  the  fund*  lh»i 
jto  to  the  »itafT  director?  Are  you  «o»ni 
to  have  two  siUfT  directora?  If  you  arc 
Koitiu  to  havf  two,  then  why  not  hive 

three? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  MOSS  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr  Moss)  has 
expired 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Another  interesting 
question  is  brought  up  by  the  Thomp.son 
amendment— Will  the  minority  members 
have  access  to  the  two-thirds  that  are 
left  that  they  have  at  the  present  time? 
In  other  words,  are  we  really  guaranteed 
two-thirds  of  the  staff  to  the  majority 
and  one-third  to  the  minority.  Is  that 
the  purpose  both  in  the  professional  and 
the  clerical,  because  there  is  another  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  where  they  get  to  the  cler- 
ical and  the  professional  staff  and  the 
Thompson  amendment,  I  understand, 
applies  to  the  investigative  staff. 

So  the  intent  apparently  is  to  have 
one-third  exclusive  to  the  minority  staff 
and  then  have  full  access  to  the  balance 
of  the  staff,  which  they  now  have. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
read  it.  That  is  why  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  because  that  clarifies  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  says  that  there  shall  be 
one-third  for  the  minority  and  one-third 
for  the  majority  and  then  the  other  cne- 
third,  we  will  fight  over  who  gets  to  ap- 
point them. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  probably  available  to 
both. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  What  did  the  gentle- 
man say? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  probably  available  to 
both,  and  I  would  hope  so,  as  the  present 
professional   staff   is   available   to  both 

sicl6S 

I  wUl  concede  it  would  create  greater 
confusion  than  to  attempt  to  intermix 
the  staff  in  the  manner  that  is  proposed 
here. 

Mr.   HAYS.   Mr.   Chairman,   will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
work  on  all  committees,  but  if  It  works 
the  way  it  does  on  one  committee  I  am 
on,  it  will  not  create  any  confusion  be- 
cause the  professional  staff  that  we  had 
before  are  doing  all  the  work  and  the 
one-third  that  has  been  added  on  are 
political  employees  and  are  out  playing 
politics.  They  really  do  not  inlerlere 
with  anvbodv  on  the  staff  and  they  are 
never  there  and  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on.  . 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  bacs 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Clialr- 
mui.  I  rue  in  uppcMition  lu  the  amend - 
m«nl  olter*^  by  Die  gentleman  from  New 
Jer>ey  'Mr  THOMrioN)  and  in  oppoal- 
uon  m  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    Mr  Djnoill" 

Mr  Chairman,  the«e  amendmenta 
give  me  coivtidcrable  concern  In  fact. 
It  frightens  me  I  am  unable  to  ascertain 
from  the  debate,  which  I  li.stened  to  very 
attentively.  Just  what  the  real  purpose  of 
offering  this  amendment  is. 

Later  on  in  the  bill,  as  I  said  when 
I  made  my  first  remarks  in  presentation, 
I  submit  that  the  majority  party  was 
very  fair  to  the  minority  in  writing  into 
the  rules  that  we  would  have  two  of  the 
six  professional  staff  members  and  we 
would  have  one  of  the  six  clerical  mem- 
bers. 

I  well  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  more  than  six  staff  members  on  a 
committee,  and  that  more  than  one  would 
not  be  30  percent  of  the  clerical  staff  on 
many  committees,  but  that  would  at  least 
give  the  minority  some  assurance  that 
they  will  have  two  staff  and  one  clerk.  To 
go  ahead  now  and  start  dividing  up 
money  on  investigative  staffs,  in  my 
opinion,  would  simply  cause  confusion. 

There  may  be  one  or  two  committees  in 
the  House — if  so,  I  have  never  served  on 
them — where  there  is  some  dissension 
among  the  investigative  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  I  have  served  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  I  never  had 
any  problems  with  the  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  have  never  had  any  problems 
with  the  committee  staffs.  They  are  just 
as  courteous,  kind,  and  efiBcient  to  me  as 
if  I  had  a  third  of  the  money  and  at- 
tempted to  pick  up  my  own  staff.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  start  a  backward  step 
and  end  up  with  two  competing  investi- 
gative staJfs. 

As  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss) — and  I  am  not 
quite  clear  how  he  meant  it — but  assume 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  or 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  wanted  to  liire  a  former  Investi- 
gator to  go  out  and  investigate  a  specific 
complaint.  Are  we  then  going  to  have 
three  staff  members  so  that  the  minority 
can  have  one  as  its  staff  member,  one  in- 
vestigative member,  so  that  he  can  go 
one  way  and  the  other  two  go  the  other 
way?  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  two 
investigative  staffs  competing  with  one 
another. 

I  do  not  have  any  such  problem  on  the 
Rules  Committee.  In  fact,  if  I  were  ever 
fortunate  enough  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  I  would  hope  that 
the  three  clerical  staff  girls  would  stay 
with  the  committee  and  the  two  able 
professional  staff  members  would,  also. 

I  have  never  had  a  problem  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  on  the  Judici- 
ary- Committee.  He  was  eminently  fair  in 
selecting  able  people  to  conduct  appro- 
priate investigations. 

n  you  want  to  start  killing  this  bill,  if 
you  want  It  kUled  with  kindness,  start 
with  amendments  like  these  that  have 
been  offered 

There  are  many  points  of  value  to  the 
minority  in  the  committee  bill.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  read  them  all.  At  least 


we  «lll  have  I  day  for  witnPMe*  and 
3  day*,  excluding  Saturdays.  Sunday*, 
and  holiday*,  to  file  otu*  minority  reporta. 
which  »-lll  have  to  be  printed  We  »U1 
have  half  the  lime  on  conference  reiwrt* 
I  think  the  majority  l«  being  very  fair  to 
Uie  minority,  and  the  majority  party  has 
the  responsibility  of  running  the  House 
of  Representatives  IX  we  ever  get  to  be 
the  majority  party.  It  wUl  then  be  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  hope  that  we  will  do  a 
good  job  and  we  will  be  the  ones  who  will 
be  responsible  for  doing  these  things 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  bad  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  is  wrong  to  proceed  in 
this  manner  and  clutter  up  this  bill  with 
this  investigative  staff  proportion  of  the 
committees.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  This  is  a  classical  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  when  we  try  to 
rewrite  the  rules  of  the  House  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  without  ample  and 
sufficient  background.  No.  1.  No.  2.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  also  exemplifies  the  high 
character,  the  objectiveness,  and  the 
statesmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith)  in  approaching 
these  matters  without  partisanship,  and 
I  just  want  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  mention  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  various  measures  in  which 
consideration  for  the  minority  has  pre- 
viously been  considered : 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  in  its  final  report  of  July  28, 
1966,  page  21.  It  was  in  S.  355  as  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Monroney  on  January 
16,  1967. 

It  was  in  H.R.  2594,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Madden) 
on  January  17,  1967. 

It  was  in  H.R.  2595,  introduced  by  for- 
mer Member,  Mr.  Curtis  from  Missouri, 
on  January  17,  1967. 

It  was  in  S.  355,  and  it  w-as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

It  appeared  in  the  same  form  in  every 
legislative  organization  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress by  Republicans  and  Democrats,  in- 
cluding 11  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced and  given  fair  consideration.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  all  those  people 
agreed  with  It,  about  110  Members,  the 
language  in  the  bill  is  the  best  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  and  the  amendment 
thereto  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ii* 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  * 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect- 
fully oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  When 
threshed  out.  wc  will  find  It  is  full  of 
mischief.  Its  paramount  deficiency  lies 
in  its  rigidity.  It  leaves  no  room  for  flexi- 
ble personal  policy. 

When  the  committee's  budget  is  sub^ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, the  proposed  expenditures 


on  italart**  U  at  be»t  only  an  r»Umatp 
Tlie  number  of  prr»oni>  rmpluyed  on  the 
investigatory  MafT  rxpando  and  colltrart^ 
as  the  needs  of  tlte  committpe  demand 
One  month  the  htafT  may  number  15.  and 
the  following  month  12  Thus,  If  the 
amendment  prevails,  the  commltt<'e  will 
find  Itself  Involved  in  constant  bookkeep- 
ing operations  As  the  size  of  the  staff 
changes,  does  the  allocation  in  dollars 
and  cents  change?  Remember,  too,  the 
salaries  vary,  so  a  rigid  percentajie  would 
in  no  way  guarantee  adequate  staff  for 
the  minority,  depending  upon  which  staff 
members  were  necessary  to  discharge  and 
what  was  the  rate  of  pay. 

I  remind  the  Members  I  am  not  talking 
in  self-interest  as  the  chairman  of  a 
committee,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  staff  of  the  minority  on  the 
investigatory  payroll  of  my  committee 
now  receives  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  {jayroU  expenditures.  We  go  way 
beyond  what  the  amendment  even  sug- 
gests. 

I  believe  that  the  application  of  a  rigid 
formula  will  do  much  mischief.  By  ap- 
plying the  formula  which  says  "so  much 
is  yours,"  and  "so  much  is  mine,"  we 
risk  a  sharper  polarization  of  staff.  We 
encourage  a  greater  emphasis  on  political 
afiBliation  rather  than  on  technical  com- 
petence. 

I  have  long  hoped  that  the  committee 
staff  would  serve  the  Members,  not  only 
along  ideological  bipartisan  Unes.  but 
along  the  lines  of  skilled  professionals 
and  craftsmen. 

For  example,  In  employing  personnel 
for  our  Investigation  into  conglomerate 
corporation  mergers,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  other  Investigations  we  have  con- 
ducted— and  we  have  conducted  many 
of  them — in  those  we  have  undertaken 
I  did  not  once  ask  the  political  affiliation 
of  any  applicant  to  the  staff.  This  ap- 
proach is  reflected  in  the  total  staff.  Many 
of  the  employees  who  now  are  considered 
majority  employees  came  to  my  commit- 
tee when  the  House  was  organized  by 
the  minority  party.  Consequently,  there 
is  a  continuity  of  staff  expertise.  We  kept 
them  on.  because  they  were  competent, 
because  they  were  dedicated,  and  not 
because  they  were  Republicans  or  because 
they  were  Democrats,  and  not  because 
they  belonged  to  the  minority  or  to  the 
majority,  but  because  they  were  worth- 
while. 

This  rigid  formula  on  salary  allocations 
based  on  political  affiliation  and  choice 
was  always  prohibited  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  my  counterpart 
on  the  Republican  side  of  my  committee 
was  concerned,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
>  Mr.  McCuLLOCH ) . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  Chairman  has  spoken  several 
times  about  the  rigidity  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  might  Im- 
pose. I  want  to  be  sure  the  chalrmar. 
realizes  that  the  amendment  speciftcai:> 
says  that  they  will  have  not  less  than 
one- third  if  they  request  It. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  aware  of  it.  but 
there  is  the  other  word  "one-third."  and 
that  is  the  word  that  is  going  to  count 
most,  not  the  least.  The  demand  is  al- 
ways going  to  be  with  more  emphasis  on 
one-third,  and  that  is  what  I  object  to. 

This  should  not  be  a  matter  of  arith- 
metic. This  appointment  of  staff  mem- 
bers ought  to  be  a  point  of  competence. 

The  use  of  a  fixed  formula  in  no  way 
guarantees  an  equitable  solution.  Much 
depends  upon  the  nature,  the  duration, 
and  the  ob.iective  of  the  committee.  The 
situation  should  dictate  staffing  needs. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  as  is  pres- 
ently in  the  bill  will  work  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority parties. 

Members  should  keep  this  in  mind: 
That  the  majority  staff  of  my  Judiciary 
Committee  and  all  other  committee 
staffs  serve  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Certainly  the  clerical  staff  who 
man  the  telephones,  who  keep  the  com- 
mittee calendars,  who  mail  the  agenda, 
who  distribute  the  mail,  and  so  forth, 
are  all  charged  to  the  so-called  majority 
payroll  but  they  serve  all  the  members. 
Are  they  to  be  subtracted,  added  to,  di- 
vided, and  subdivided  according  to  this 
formula?  We  see  how  absurd  and  inane 
thi.s  proposal  becomes. 

Now.  as  to  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Dingell> 
to  create  two  separate  staffs,  one  for  the 
majority  and  one  for  the  minority,  that 
will  completely  polarize  the  two  factions. 
It  would  create  greater  and  unnecessary 
dissension.  Both  sides  would  be  weak- 
ened. 

The  greater  responsibility  lies  with  the 
majority.  It  has  more  members.  It  has 
to  file  the  reports.  It  floor  manages  the 
bill.  It  leads  in  conference.  It  assumes 
the  greater  responsibility.  Thus  there 
was  never  meant  to  be  any  equality  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority  in 
that  regard,  and  the  Dingell  amendment 
flies  in  the  face  of  that  theory. 

I  wonder,  how  otherwise  could  the  ma- 
jority, the  majority  of  the  people,  prop- 
erly dischargie  their  responsibility? 

Finally,  the  development  should  be  to- 
ward a  professional  corps  rather  than  a 
partisan  or  ideological  division.  The 
ideology  should  be  controlled,  by  whom? 
The  ideology  should  be  controlled  by  the 
members,  but  the  technique  of  the  com- 
mittee .'-hould  be  controlled  by  the  staff. 
That  .should  be  the  lodestar  that  governs 
and  guides  all  committees. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  not  bicker  with  the  dean 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  his  views 
relating  to  my  amendment,  but  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  amendment  to  my 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  more  time. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  reiter- 
ate what  has  been  said  before,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  involved. 
The  amendment  is  not  inflexible  as 
others  believe. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  has  in- 
dicated it  is  inflexible.  The  amendment 
does  not  say  it  must  be  one-third,  but  it 
says  it  should  be  at  least  one-third.  If 
tliere  is  an  arrangement  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  where  the  minority  needs  40 
percent,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
However,  it  does  insure  for  the  minority, 
if  they  request  it,  that  there  would  be  at 
least  one-third  of  the  funds — not  one- 
third  of  the  staff,  but  one-third  of  the 
funds. 

If  the  committee  operates  so  that  there 
is  no  ideological  difference  at  all.  un- 
doubtedly the  majority  and  the  minority 
will  work  together  on  the  staff  and  all  the 
staff  will  serve  all  the  members. 

However,  in  many  of  the  committees 
there  is  a  philosophical  difference  which 
seems  to  fall  along  party  lines.  Some 
seem  to  worry  that  this  wou'd  cause 
greater  partisanship.  I  have  had  expe- 
rience since  1959  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  If  any  committee 
has  had  partisanship,  this  one  has  cer- 
tainly had  it.  But  back  some  years  ago, 
when  we  had  very  little  funds  for  the  mi- 
nority, I  recall  one  year  when  the  major- 
ity had  50  staff  members  and  we  had 
foiu".  The  chairman  then  fired  two  of  our 
minority  staff  members,  which  really  put 
us  In  an  embarrassing  position.  If  you 
wanted  to  say  there  was  partisanship, 
we  certainly  had  it  that  year. 

We  had  it  until  we  were  able  to  secure 
about  a  third  of  the  money  for  the  mi- 
nority. We  worked  much  better  since 
that  time.  The  reason  is  this:  Instead  of 
resorting  to  partisanship,  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  the  facts  and  come  up 
with  the  kind  of  dialog  in  debate  that  has 
meaning  to  it. 

We  can  use  the  example  of  the  coal 
mine  safety  bill  which  passed  this  Con- 
gress. I  recall  in  previous  Congresses  the 
coal  mine  safety  bill  legislation  was 
fraught  with  complete  partisanship  and 
there  was  little  logic  to  the  debate.  At 
least  in  this  Congress,  though,  the  House 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  had  done  a  ver>'  thorough  study  on 
their  amendments.  I  think  they  came  up 
with  better  educated  arguments  than 
had  ever  been  pursued  before. 

For  that  reason  I  think  this  amend- 
ment makes  good  .sense.  While  those  of 
you  who  are  now  on  the  majority  side 
have  been  on  that  side  for  most  of  your 
own  careers  here  in  the  Congress,  you 
may  be  on  the  minority  side  someday. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jensey  (Mr.  Thompson >  for  the  kind  of 
forthright  stand  he  has  taken,  being  in 
the  majority  and  sticking  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  becatxse  without 
that  kind  of  support  we  would  be  lost 
over  here. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QLTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  really 
honestly  believe  that  the  minority 
should  have  some  help,  but  I  do  not  want 


any  construction  put  on  my  amendment 
that  in  any  way  I  anticipate  or  desire  to 
be  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  recognize  the  gentleman 
neither  anticipates  nor  desires  that.  I 
am  also  enough  of  a  realist  to  know  that 
it  would  be  just  about  a  miracle,  I  guess, 
next  fall  if  we  had  the  election  turn  out 
where  we  would  be  in  the  majority  after- 
ward. Most  of  the  reason  for  that  is  the 
fact  that  you  do  have  a  pretty  sizable 
majority  now  and  we  have  developed  a 
means  whereby  an  Incumbent  can  reach 
his  constituents  better  than  ever  before, 
so  It  is  easier  for  him  to  stay  in  office 
than  ever  before,  as  the  last  few  elections 
have  indicated. 

I  should  also  point  out,  while  it  is  a 
help  to  the  minority,  this  Member  of 
Congress  does  not  anticipate  staying  in 
the  minority  forever.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  benefit  from  this  amendment 
some  day  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  both  served  in  the  Stat* 
Senate  of  Minnesota.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  support  this  amendment  is  I  found 
in  all  the  years  that  I  served  in  that  leg- 
islature I  wa.^  a  member  of  the  minority 
group  in  the  State  .senate.  I  fought  hard 
to  get  minority  rights.  I  find  it  impossi- 
ble now  that  I  am  in  the  majority  sud- 
denly to  decide  that  I  was  wrong  all 
those  8  years.  It  seems  to  me  minimum 
protections  for  the  minority  strengthen 
the  legislative  process.  That  is  why  I 
think  the  amendment  is  a  good  one  and  I 
intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  QLT!E.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota learned  what  it  was  like  to  be  in 
the  minority  while  he  was  in  the  mi- 
nority in  the  State  senate,  and  I  learned 
how  important  it  is  to  have  minority 
rights  while  serving  in  the  Congress,  but 
both  of  us  recognize  what  some  of  the  mi- 
norities go  through,  and  when  the  major- 
ity say.  "Well,  we  will  give  you  what  you 
need."  it  is  not  always  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Dingell 
amendment  is  disposed  of,  I  want  to  serve 
notice  that  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Thompson  amendment  which 
will  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  a 
comma  and  the  following  words: 

Provided  further.  That  this  amendment 
shall  become  effective  upon  notification  from 
the  President  that  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  will  assign  to  the  opposition 
party  the  appointment  of  one-third  of  the 
nonclassified  f>ersonnel  appointments  in  the 
Executive  Department.s  and  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  such  a 
good  thing,  we  ought  to  spread  it  around. 
If  that  amendment  should  fail— and  I  do 
not  think  it  will  because  I  am  going  to 
make  the  point  of  order  and  get  the  re- 
formers over  here;  you  know  there  are  a 
lot  of  reformers  around  here  and  there 
are  a  good  many  of  them  on  our  side  but 
I  do  not  see  many  of  them  here:  they 
want  to  reform  but  they  do  not  want  to 
be  here  when  we  reform.  I  made  a  speech 
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last  night  in  Columbus  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  Ohio — if  he  lives  until  November 
he  will  be  elected  in  view  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  out  there  with  the  Republicans 
trj'ing  to  cut  each  other  up — and  I  told 
them  that  there  are  certain  areas  in 
Washington  where  words  and  slogans 
become  popular.  We  had  the  New  Deal, 
the  Fair  Deal,  the  Square  Deal,  the  Bull 
Moose,  and  right  now  it  is  reform.  I  told 
them  iast  night,  pubUcly,  I  said  if  you 
wanted  to  pass  a  bill  to  legalize  prostitu- 
tion, you  call  it  a  reform  bill  and  you  can 
get  it  through  the  House  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  any  reform 
about  this.  I  know  something  about  pro- 
fessional staffs  and  have  dealt  with  them 
over  the  years.  We  have  a  staff  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  I  can 
honestly  tell  you  does  a  job  for  both  sides 
and  I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  politics  of 
any  one  of  them  insofar  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing. 
Why  35  percent?  If  I  can  read  the  po- 
litical signs  right  and  if  the  Nixon  de- 
pre.ssion  continues,  we  may  only  have 
25  percent  Republicans  in  Congress  but 
over  there,  if  this  passes  they  are  going 
to  have  35  percent  of  the  jobs.  What 
kind  of  arithmetic  is  that? 

We  have  made  pro\'ision  in  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  sec  to  it 
that  the  minority — and  I  supported  it 
and  voted  for  it  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  I  have  said 
that  if  they  get  money — and  we  have 
a.?ked  eveiy  chaii-man  and  every  rank- 
ing minority  member  who  came  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  "Are  you 
satisfied  with  the  staff  arrangements? 
Are  you  getting  your  sliare?  Are  you 
agreed  that  you  have  professional  peo- 
ple on  the  minority?  Is  the  committee 
in  agreement  on  how  much  money  you 
want"?  And  not  until  they  said  they 
were  have  we  given  the  committee  chair- 
men any  money.  That  is  a  rather  recent 
development,  but  that  is  the  fact  of  the 
matter. 

Now,  Mr,  Chainnan,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  this  amendment  would,  if  it  passes, 
as  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  House 
said,  further  polarize  the  staffs  of  the 
committees  until  you  get  them  so  busy 
working  against  each  other  that  they 
cannot  work  for  the  Members.  I  think 
that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  if  this 
amendment  passes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  his  regret  that  those  who  so 
badly  desire  refonn  do  not  happen  to  be 
here  this  afternoon.  I  feel  we  possibly 
ought  to  send  letters  out  to  all  of  them, 
advising  that  if  this  reform  bill  passes 
and  there  is  adopted  the  public  teller 
amendment,  each  and  every  Member  is 
going  to  have  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  every  amendment  on  every 
Dill  or  be  listed  as  absent  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  a  fair  statement  and  I  do 
not  think  that  amendment  is  going  to 
pass,  because  I  have  a  substitute  for  that 
which  will  make  the  vote  public  but 
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which  will  do  it  in  an  orderly  and  definit* 
way  so  that  you  will  not  have  some  clerk 
back  there  and  be  wondering  whether  he 
is  writing  down  the  right  name  or  the 
wrong  name. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  think  the  dis- 
tiniguished  minority  whip  would  want  to 
send  that  letter  imtil  he  got  the  postal 
reform  bill  through. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  that  if  we 
have  this  bill  aroimd  for  another  week 
or  so — and  I  do  not  know  what  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  California  is  go- 
ing to  do — but  if  this  thing  keeps  on  the 
way  it  is  going.  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
would  do  in  his  place.  I  would  move  that 
the  Committee  rise  some  evening  and 
then  I  would  forget  to  ever  move  that 
they  go  back  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  on  Monday,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smiths  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  i  Mr.  Sisk  '  for 
the  fine  work  that  they  have  done  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  this  particular  bill. 

However.  I  find  myself  with  the  same 
feeling  as  my  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Boll- 
iNG)  that  as  good  and  effective  a  piece 
of  legislation  as  I  think  thb  is.  I  believe 
it  can  be  improved  and.  where  it  should 
be,  we  owe  an  obligation  to  offer  those 
amendments  that  would  improve  it. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson^  who  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  good  faith  on  minority  stafHng. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  there  has  been 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  ridicule 
this  as  an  unworkable  and  completely 
impossible  idea  and  yet,  if  I  had  the  time, 
and  I  do  not  in  the  brief  5  minutes  that 
are  allotted  to  me.  I  could  point  out  that, 
for  example,  as  long  ago  as  in  March 
1963,  we  had  a  very  distinguished  group 
of  political  scientists  testify  before  a  sub- 
committee of  our  House  Republican  con- 
ference, and  they  made  a  statement  at 
that  time  that  I  think  is  worth  quoting 
now: 

Some  have  argued  that  an  Increase  In  mi- 
nority staffing  of  congressional  committees 
would  jeopardize  the  recent  "professional- 
Izatlon"  of  these  staffs.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Is  true.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
"professlonallzatlon"  carmot  take  place  In  a 
bipartisan  framework.  What  Is  needed  are 
professional  staff  members  separately  re- 
sponsible to  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
The  demand  that  a  substantitilly  larger  por- 
tion of  the  professional  staff  be  responsible 
to  the  minority  members  is  wholly  reason- 
able and  within  the  best  democratic  tradi- 
tions. 

And  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  House 
when  he  said  a  few  moments  ago  that 
the  matter  of  staffing  is  not  a  matter  of 
arithmetic;  It  is  a  matter  of  compe- 
tence— and  I  agree.  There  is  nothing  in 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  that 
is  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  that 
idea.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  this  afternoon  that 
when  the  majority  controls  all  of  these 
funds,  and  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  hiring,  that  they  ai-e  in  every  in- 
stance going  to  hire  competent,  pro- 
fessional, nonpartisan  people,  but  that 
if  the  minority  is  granted  control  over 
one-third  of  the  committee  funds,  that 
somehow  or  other  they  are  then  going 
to  resort  to  partisan  chicanery,  and  they 
are  going  to  liire  political  hacks,  they  are 
going  to  hire  incompetents  who  are  there 
only  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  par- 
tisan controversy. 

I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Pr.^ser)  said  yesterday,  that 
the  whole  intent  is,  within  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  democratic  process,  to 
bring  out  those  differing  responses, 
those  differing  ideas  that  can  be  used 
on  the  an\'il  of  debate  so  that  we  ham- 
mer out  the  very  best  possible  legisla- 
tion that  we  can  within  the  committee 
room,  and  then  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

So  to  suggest  that  we  are  going  to  re- 
.'^ort  to  partisanship  if  we  are  given  re- 
sponsibilities for  one-third  of  the  funds 
allotted  on  the  investigative  staff  of  the 
committees,  completely  distorts  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson*  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  this  interesting  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment, I  hurriedly  did  a  little  checking, 
and  I  note  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  75 — I  repeat — 
75  employees,  out  of  which  three  are 
minority  and  one  a  clerk.  That  is  some- 
thing to  chew  on. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  because  it 
illustrates  the  very  next  point  that  I 
want  to  make.  It  is  not  that  we  in  the 
minority  feel  that  these  people  on  the 
majority  staff  are  going  to  be  unwilling 
to  help,  but  it  is  that  we  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  responsive  to  u,s — you  do  not 
feel  the  same  freedom  and  the  ssune  ease 
that  I  think  the  Members  on  the  major- 
ity side  feel  when  they  go  to  a  member 
of  the  staff  and  say.  "I  would  hke  to  have 
you  research  this  particular  point."  It  is 
very  interesting  to  sit  here,  as  I  have 
done  for  the  last  day  or  two  now,  and 
hear  people  who  have  served  in  the 
House,  as  has  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Moss>,  for  16  years,  and  say, 
"I  have  never  known  an  instance  where 
a  member  of  the  conmiittee  staff  has  re- 
fused any  member  of  the  minority  every 
cooperation." 

Well,  for  one  thing  I  do  not  suppose 
he  has  gone  around,  like  Hawkshaw,  with 
a  spy-glass,  looking  for  any  of  those  in- 
stances where  maybe  the  minority  has 
not  always  been  able  to  get  all  the  infor- 
mation that  it  felt  it  needed  to  research 
a  particular  point. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  men- 
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tioned  the  gentleman's  name,  and  of 
course,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
genileman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  only  observed  that  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  did  a  thor- 
ough job  in  checking,  and  who  they  are 
assigned  to  and  their  political  affiliations. 
If  he  continued  that,  he  might  have 
learned  that  there  are  a  great  many 
more  of  his  party  working  within  the 
committee  than  three. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Llinois.  Let  me 
close  by  saying  that  in  the  final  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  which  was  issued  back 
in  July  of  1966,  they  said  this: 

It  Is  fundamental  to  our  legislative  system 
that  the  opposition  have  adequate  resources 
to  prepare  informed  dissent  or  alternative 
courses  of  action.  All  sides  of  an  issue  need 
to  be  forcefully  presented. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  on  minority  staffing  is  de- 
signed to  do. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  address  myself  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  to  my  amendment,  and  in 
the  couise  of  doing  so  I  would  like  to 
make  this  comment — there  are  a  great 
many  distinguished  committees  of  this 
body  and  each  and  every  one  of  them 
has  a  jurisdiction  differing  from  the 
other,  although  there  is  some  overlap- 
ping. 

But  every  one  of  them  is  composed  of 
different  Members  with  different  experi- 
ences, with  relation  to  staff. 

I  did  not  intend  in  the  slightest,  as 
the  dean  of  the  House  implied,  for  this 
to  be  mischievous.  I  simply  remember, 
and  perhaps  too  well,  my  days  in  my 
State  legislature  as  the  minority  leader 
when  we  had  absolutely  nothing.  When 
my  party  came  into  the  majority  I  per- 
suaded them  that  the  minority  should 
have  some  staffing.  Since  then  they  share, 
as  about  this  amendment  would  do.  and 
everything  works  well. 

I  might  point  out,  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Labor.  The 
distinguished  member,  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Ash- 
brook),  is  the  ranking  member.  I  defy 
anyone  to  find  two  more  divergent  po- 
litical philasophies  or  political  votinrr 
records  than  the  philosophy  and  votins: 
record  of  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  and  myself. 

We  have  had  nothing  but  complete 
and  total  cooperation,  notwithstanding 
our  partisan  differences. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  so  confident,  as  a 
great  many  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle;  that  we  can  always  remain  in 
the  maiority?  Then,  if  we  are  in  the  mi- 
nority, that  we  should  have  nothing— 
that  we  should  trust  no  one  appointed 
by  the  other  .side  of  the  aisle?  I  do  not 
believe  this.  Certainly,  I  expect  partisan- 
ship. Certainly.  I  would  like,  however, 
to  see  more  sophisticated  minority  views 
and  more  thoroughly  discussed  issues  in 
the  committees  and  a  better  rapport  in 
the  national  Interest  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority,  without  taking 
In  the  slightest  away  from  the  responsi- 


bility, in  which  I  do  believe  in  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  rule.  Becau.se,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler> 
said,  that  is  the  way  the  people  want  it. 

I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances,  and 
the  Lord  only  knows  that  I  cannot  stand 
in  thi.s  well  and  claim  to  be  nonparti- 
san— because  I  am  not. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
what  I  characterize  as  a  cute  idea — one- 
third  for  the  minority,  one-third  for  the 
majonty.  and  the  last  third  to  fall  to 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
veiy  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  it  is  so  cute  perhaps  the 
gentleman  could  tell  us  how  tlie  remain- 
ing two-thirds  is  to  be  directed? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei-sey.  Is  it 
not  obvious  to  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia that  if  one- third  goes  to  the  minor- 
ity, if  you  are  in  control,  the  other  two- 
thirds  goes  to  the  majority?  Are  you 
afiaid  of  that? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  i.s  not  obvious  to  me,  no 
more  than  it  would  be 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
not  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  really  much 
of  a  mathematician,  but  I  think  I  can 
understand  this.  I  do  not  say  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  gentleman,  my  friend, 
from  Ohio,  who  has  done  precisely  on 
the  Committee  on  Accounts  what  he  says 
he  has  done,  I  do  not  say  that  their  ideas 
are  invalid,  nor  do  I  put  them  down.  I 
simply  say  that  we  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  I  certainly  re- 
spect their  point  of  view.  They  disagree 
with  mine  thoroughly  and  articulately, 
and  are  so  entitled.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  impugning  my  mo- 
tives. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  in  fact  and  in  ef- 
fect frivolous  and  should  be  defeated. 
That  will  reduce  the  question  to  my 
amendment.  Those  who  agree  with  it, 
please  vote  for  it.  Those  who  disagree 
with  it.  please  vote  against  it  and  let  the 
House  work  its  will. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  speak  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson  >  and  aeainst  any  amendment 
to  the  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  made  crystal  clear  the 
objective  of  his  amendment.  I  am  totally 
in  s.vmpathy  with  his  approach  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  legislative  problem. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  respect 
this  Congress  because  there  is  in  it  more 
capability  and  capacity  in  the  sense  of 
dedication  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  than 
in  any  Congress  before  in  history.  But  it 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  come  through, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  it  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  come  through  and  ftmction  at 
its  best  is  becau.se  the  minority  has  not 
had   a   chance.   What   the   gentleman's 


amendment  proposes  will  give  us  a  fight- 
ing chance. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  statesmanship  here  in  this 
House.  As  I  have  spoken  in  the  well  of 
statesmanship,  and  many  Members  of 
the  House  have  done  so,  also.  I  have 
praised  the  leadership  on  our  side  for 
having  continued  to  study  the  minority 
staffing  problem.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cleveland*  with  whom  I  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, we  had  a  real  and  genuine  stafiBng 
problem,  and  also  on  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee.  I  recognize  his 
capability  and  his  fairness.  He  has  done  a 
study  of  this  matter.  He  has  written  an 
article  and  has  a  chapter  in  a  book  en- 
titled "We  Propose"  on  the  need  for  in- 
creased minority  staffing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  so  it  can  be  read  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  statement  that 
the  gentleman  is  requesting  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  his  own  statement? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  state  his  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
said  that  it  was  the  statement  of  some- 
body else. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  It  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  inquired 
of  the  gentleman  if  it  was  his  own  state- 
ment. Is  it  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  It  is  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  have  to  request  permis- 
sion for  that  statement  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record  when  we  go  back  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  At  the  proper  time 
I  will  make  that  request. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  made  a  very 
interesting  statement.  He  said  that  he 
thought  the  amendment  which  would 
give  the  minority  one-third  of  the  em- 
ployees would  give  them  a  fighting 
chance.  What  percentage  does  the  gen- 
tleman think  he  would  have  to  have  to 
give  them  a  chance? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Well,  my  proposal 
is — and  it  is  in  bill  form  before  the  Con- 
gress and  it  is  the  result  of  rather 
tliorough  study — it  would  be  at  least  40 
percent,  but  I  am  willing  to  buy  this.  I 
think  it  is  a  significant  step  forward. 

If  we  want  to  make  this  the  kind  of 
effective  Congress  that  it  can  be  and 
should  be,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  the 
amendment  without  amendment.  It  sets 
a  wonderful  precedent  for  the  House. 

It  aids  and  abets  also  and  is  central  also 
to  what  I  call  the  adversary  system  that 
we  are  used  to  in  America.  Better  opposi- 
tion—and I  think  this  is  true  and  po- 
litical scientists   agree  on  It — produces 
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better  legislation  in  the  finality.  If  the 
opposition  has  adequate  staff  to  pro- 
pose good  legislation,  this  forces  the 
majority  to  produce  a  superior  product, 
and  then  we  will  have  to  choose  the  bet- 
ter of  two  ideas  or  propositions  which 
are  presented. 

So  I  think  if  we  want  to  improve  the 
Congress  and  its  opportunity  to  function 
at  its  best,  we  have  got  to  give  the 
minority  a  chance.  Tliis  amendment  is 
sound,  because  it  does  not  interfere  in 
situations  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  referred  to  in  his  committee, 
where  they  have  recognized  the  minority 
rights  and  given  the  minority  an  oppor- 
tunity to  function  properly,  and  out  of 
his  committee  has  come  some  pretty  sig- 
nificant and  meaningful  legislation 
through  the  years,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
example  that  it  works. 

So.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  sincerely  hope  we 
will  give  sincere  consideration  to  the 
amendment,  and  that  we  will  vote  against 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  that  I  have  op- 
posed the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  It  strikes  me 
we  are  embarking  upon  a  day  or  a  week 
or  peihaps  weeks  of  legislative  reorga- 
nization and  we  hope  legislative  reform, 
and  it  is  truly  a  great  day  for  our  House. 
But  to  bog  down  the  debate  on  true 
legislative  reform  with  an  argimient  over 
the  patronage  system  to  me  seems  to  be 
completely  inconsistent. 

The  notion  that  by  adding  more  Re- 
publican Members  to  the  committees,  we 
will  have  a  more  representative  type  of 
government  representing  the  people  of 
our  coimtry  is  inconsistent  both  in  fact 
and  in  ideology.  I  think  we  should  look 
forward  to  having  a  type  of  legislative  in 
which  the  staff  of  our  committees  will  be 
hired  on  merit  and  ability  of  men  to 
serve  rather  than  on  their  political  party. 
Certainly  we  will  be  departing  from  what 
I  consider  to  be  legislative  reform  to  go 
back  to  a  system  in  which  party  affilia- 
tion is  more  important  than  merit. 

I  had  served  14  years  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, 12  of  them  under  Republican  con- 
trol We  were  lucky  to  be  given  a  seat  in 
the  house  at  that  time.  I  think  that  was 
unfair.  What  we  should  do  is  strike  from 
our  rules  any  question  of  political  party 
insofar  as  employees  or  staff  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man knows,  being  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration. 
that  we  have  in  effect  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  rule  that  requires  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  to  get  together  and 
negotiate  out  the  status  of  the  staff.  It 
does  not  tie  it  to  any  hard  and  fast  per- 
centage. The  gentleman  is  also  aware 
that  we  do  not  give  them  any  money 
until  they  both  come  In  and  say  they 
are  satisfied  and  that  the  negotiations 
nave  been  successfully  concluded. 
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So  I  am  agreed  in  principle  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying.  I  merely  made 
a  speech  about  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, because  I  wanted  to  show  how  con- 
sistent the  minority  would  be  wiien  it 
came  to  truly  dividing  up  the  jobs.  They 
want  a  third  of  them  here,  but  they  do 
not  want  us  to  have  any  of  them  down- 
town. I  do  not  say  all  of  them,  because 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  think,  made  a  very  brilliant 
presentation. 

I  agree  with  him.  He  is  one  exception, 
but  I  would  say  those  who  vote  for  this 
amendment  on  the  minority  side  ought 
to,  if  they  really  believe  it,  then  vote  for 
my  amendment,  and  I  simply  offer  it  in 
the  spirit  of  finding  out  wiio  is  consistent 
and  who  is  being  political. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tiiank 
the  gentleman. 

Finally  we  must  give  additional  cre- 
dence to  the  possibility  of  having  the  Re- 
publican Party,  should  this  amendment 
prevail,  having  filled  its  one-third  com- 
plement, and  then  a  man  appearing  be- 
fore the  committee  with  all  the  exper- 
tise the  committee  absolutely  requires, 
and  being  denied  the  opportunity  to 
serve  merely  because  the  Republican 
complement  has  now  been  completed. 

For  these  reasons  we  should  go  back 
to  the  business  of  reforming  our  legis- 
lature without  reference  to  the  patron- 
age system. 
Therefore.  I  oppose  both  amendments. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

We  have  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. We  do  not  even  have  a  minority 
committee  room  in  our  committee.  I  do 
not  have  any  idea  of  the  political  feel- 
ings of  the  staff.  I  do  not  know  which 
party  they  belong  to.  I  understand  the 
chief  counsel  is  a  Republican. 

What  we  are  interested  in  is  security. 
How  in  the  name  of  goodness  could  we 
segregate  our  staff  and  find  out  what 
their  beliefs  are  and  then  go  out  and 
get  security  clearance  on  a  lot  of  people? 
What  we  want  are  iieople  wiio  are  dedi- 
cated to  America. 

We  never  discuss  that.  If  anybody 
raises  the  question  of  politics  in  our  com- 
mittee he  gets  shouted  down.  It  has  sel- 
dom happened — perhaps  once  since  the 
committee  was  formed. 

We  could  not  do  a  thing  like  this.  This 
is  ridiculous.  It  is  absurd  to  go  out  here 
with  30  percent  this  and  30  i^ercent  that. 
It  just  could  not  happen. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  I  appre- 
ciate the  complete  sincerity  of  the  gen- 
tleman now  in  the  well,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  stating  the  absolute  fact  when  he 
says  he  is  not  aware  of  the  political  af- 
filiation of  those  employed  on  the  staff 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  That 
is  the  way  it  should  be. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  gentleman, 
as  so  many  others  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  this  afternoon,  has  jumepd  to  the 
concliision  that  if  the  minority  have  the 
re::3ponsibility  of  one-third  of  the  funds 


for  the  investigative  staff  they  would  be 
more  inclined  to  regard  partisanship  as 
the  main  consideration  in  hiring  some- 
body? I  beiieve  the  gentlemen  ought  to 
give  us  credit  for  having  the  sanic  desire 
as  they  have  to  maintain  a  nonpar tLsan 
staff  on  a  committee  concerned  with  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  the  gen- 
tleman a-^ked  that.  We  have  an  investi- 
gative committee,  and  we  are  interested 
in  getting  the  job  done.  We  do  not  ask 
the  employees  what  their  political  per- 
suasions arc. 

To  get  out  here  and  say.  "i  -.viil  take 
one-third  of  you.  and  I  will  take  one- 
third  of  you,  and  I  will  take  one-third 
of  you"  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I 
have  ever  heard  of. 

Never  ha\  ing  been  exposed  to  it,  I  do 
not  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  lurther. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  is  not 
a  question,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  ear- 
lier, of  partisanship.  It  is  a  question  of 
having  the  minority  secure  in  the  feel- 
ing that  they  have  a  portion  of  the  staff 
who  are  resp<msible  to  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  do  not  have  a  minor- 
ity on  our  committee.  I  do  not  know  what 
this  talk  is  all  about.  We  have  a  proup 
of  dedicated  Americans  who  are  trying 
to  keep  this  country  free  We  could  not 
live  under  this  amendment. 

Ask  the  distinguished  minority  whip. 
I  do  not  know  what  tins  talk  is  all  about. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  What  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  says  about  our 
committee  staff  is  absolutely  true.  I  my- 
self, the  same  as  the  gentleman,  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  I  have  never  bothered  to  ask, 
because  w-e  have  one  concern  on  that 
committee,  and  that  is  what  is  be.st  for 
the  United  States  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  militai-y  posture. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  observed  one 
thing.  We  adopt  our  rules  and  we  live  by 
them.  Whenever  anything  comes  up.  I 
follow  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  go  and 
talk  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Arendsi  who  represents  the  minor- 
ity, and  then  we  decide  what  we  are  going 
to  do  In  the  committee.  We  have  never 
heard  any  more  about  the  minority.  We 
could  not  live  under  a  silly  thing  like 
this.  It  just  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  " 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding,  I  must  say  I  admire 
the  way  in  which  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee operates,  Unfortimately.  all  the 
committees  of  the  House  do  not  have  that 
same  commonality  of  purpose  and  meth- 
od as  the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  answer  by  say- 
ing: 

And  while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return. 

We  may  be  prophets  without  honor. 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  If  the  genUeman 
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will  yield  further,  I  would  say  that  on  our 
committee  we  have  some  very  fine  staff 
people  on  both  sides,  the  minority  as  well 
as  the  majority.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  everything  in  the  com- 
mittee becomes  a  partisan  issue  to  a  very 
distressing  degree.  If  every  committee 
operated  like  that  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  tliis  amendment  would  not  be 
necessary,  but  unfortunately  I  find  that 
they  do  not.  and  therefore  I  support  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  RrV'ERS.  Of  course,  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  gentleman,  but  I  just  never  sat 
on  a  committee  like  that,  and  if  it  is  as 
you  say.  then  go  ahead  and  pass  it.  We 
will  have  trouble  living  under  it,  but  if  it 
will  change  some  of  the  things  that  you 
say  exist,  go  ahead  and  pass  it.  I  cannot 
live  imder  it,  but  go  ahead  and  pass  it. 
We  do  not  need  it.  I  thought  this  bill  here 
was  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
business  of  the  House.  If  there  ever 
came  a  bill  before  this  House  that  will 
foul  It  up  in  more  ways  than  a  country 
boy  can  go  to  town,  I  have  not  found  it. 
I  do  not  know  when  we  have  had  one  like 
tills. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else.  Take 
the  S20  billion  authorization  bill  that  we 
reported  out  of  our  committee.  It  would 
take  us  so  long  to  get  that  bill  out  of 
committee  that  I  think  I  could  retire  on 
that  one  bill  in  our  committee  if  you 
followed  out  some  of  the  things  that 
are  being  adopted  here.  The  thing  to  do 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  H.ays) 
said,  is  to  give  this  thing  a  respectful 
burial  and  forget  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  will  not  take  the  5  minutes.  I  rise  to 
see  Just  where  we  stand.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  compliments  from  Members 
that  we  have  not  attempted  to  cut  off 
time,  and  I  am  not  here  attempting  to  cut 
off  time,  but  we  have  been  on  this  amend- 
ment now  for  quite  .some  time  yesterday 
afternoon  and  today.  All  I  am  seeking  to 
do  here  is  to  determine  how  many  speak- 
ers we  have  left  and  see  if  we  can  get 
unanimous  consent  for  a  time  certain  for 
a  vote  this  afternoon,  because  there  are 
Members,  I  am  sure,  who  woidd  like  to 
attend  to  other  business  over  the  week- 
end. How  many  Members  desire  to  speak, 
so  we  can  have  an  idea  of  what  is  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  All  I  want  is  2  minutes. 
I  will  not  ask  for  5. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  vote  at  4:20  with  a 
reservation  of  5  minutes  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Missoiiri. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  did 
not  hear  the  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  time  again. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  was  that  we  vote 
at  20  minutes  after  4,  with  5  minutes  re- 
served for  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
who  would  like  to  speak  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  the  pending 
amendment  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  all  amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Jacobs)  . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  address  myself  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
because  he  seemed  somewhat  puzzled  by 
the  response  from  the  previous  speaker 
in  the  well. 

The  sy.5tem  that  is  advanced  here  by 
the  previous  speaker  in  the  well  is  known 
as  the  "angel  system  of  government." 
Those  who  are  above  politics  do  not  need 
rules.  Laws  are  not  needed  in  a  society 
of  angels.  But  maybe,  just  maybe,  Con- 
gress does  not  consist  of  angels.  There- 
fore. I  urge  rule  by  law  here,  rather  than 
"rule  by  man" — even  "the  Man."  That 
is  why  I  support  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Good  will 
is  a  fine  thing.  But  just  in  ca.se  we  are 
dealing  with  men  and  women  here,  and 
not  angels,  let  us  put  fair  play  in  writ- 
ing. That  way  we  will  be  sure  not  to  for- 
get. I  think  committee  chairmen  would 
find  they  could  live  with  it,  perhaps  not 
live  it  up  so  much.  But  do  not  shed  a 
tear.  Life  can  go  on — maybe  even  be 
beautiful — for  more  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Din- 
cell  >  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  dis- 
cussion appears  to  be  getting  cast  in 
terms  of  partisanship.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
partisan  at  all.  Our  goal  here  is  to  have 
a  workable  .set  of  rules  under  which  this 
body  may  operate.  The  fragmenting  of 
any  staff  is  extremely  bad.  I  think  every 
member  of  every  committee  should  be 
able  to  call  to  the  fullest  extent  upon 
members  of  the  committee  staff.  I  recog- 
nize the  need  for  minority  staffing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee's  attention  to  the 
committee  language  which  appears  on 
page  75  of  the  bill  and  which  sets  out 
what  we  should  have  in  the  way  of  com- 
mittee staff.  It  says: 

(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of  each 
standing  committee — 

(A)  Shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  political  affiliation, 
and  .solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  respective  positions; 

That  is  what  the  committee  staff  should 
be,  whether  it  be  professional  or  investi- 
gative, and  any  language  which  would 
change  that  fimdamental  concept  would 
tisurp  and  would  inject  a  partisan  view- 
point and  any  partisan  viewpoint  in  the 
hands  of  the  staff  would  be  bad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons). 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  go  further,  let  me  read.  The  Thomp- 
son amendment  is  on  page  23,  line  14,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

The  minority  party  of  any  such  standing 
committee  is  entitled  to,  upon  request,  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  funds  provided 
for  the  operation  of  that  committee. 

That  means  in  a  case  where  you  op- 
erate largely  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  where 
you  operate  with  a  chaiiinan  who  is  able 
to  perform  in  that  manner,  you  do  not 
have  to  divide  the  ftmds  and  the  minor- 
ity, perhaps,  would  not  ask  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  and  there  are  com- 
mittees where  there  is  no  problem  like 
this.  But,  there  is  definitely  a  problem 
here  and  in  my  opinion  the  long  debate 
which  we  have  had  on  this  subject  has 
pointed  it  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  and  re- 
mind my  fellow  colleagues  on  the  major- 
ity side  that  the  tables  can  always  turn 
but  I  hope  they  will  not  turn.  However, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  set  a 
constructive  precedent  now.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Thompson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

LOWENSTEIN)  . 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
of  a  sudden  "nonpartisanship"  is  the 
cry  on  every  venerable  Democratic  lip, 
and  the  glories  of  the  two-party  system 
are  all  but  forgotten.  Well,  I  am  not  a 
very  partisan  Democrat,  but  neither  am 
I  clear  about  why  defeating  this  amend- 
ment is  the  way  to  show  a  nonpartisan 
spirit.  Some  Republicans  might  even  sus- 
pect that  the  purpose  of  all  this  sudden 
enthusiasm  for  nonpartisanship  is  to 
deny  Republicans  reasonable  representa- 
tion on  committee  staffs  while  jobs  are 
saved  for  Democrats.  That,  by  coinci- 
dence or  not,  is  the  effect  of  defeating 
this  amendment  in  the  noble  pursuit  of 
"ignoring  party  labels." 

But  the  question  arises,  if  committee 
staffs  should  be  nonpartisan,  why  should 
not  committees?  Should  we  not  elect 
chairmen — and  maybe  the  Speaker— in 
the  same  nonpartisan  spirit?  I  do  not  re- 
member much  enthusiasm  among  some 
of  today's  most  vociferous  nonpartisans 
when  some  of  us  mentioned  such  a  pos- 
sibility a  while  ago.  And  how  about  choos- 
ing the  membership  of  this  body?  May- 
be we  too  should  seek  our  jobs  without 
party  labels.  That  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea,  at  least  for  those  of  us  who  must 
run  in  districts  where  the  other  party  is 
the  majority  party. 

As  long  as  we  get  here  by  party,  and  sit 
on  committees  by  party,  I  can  see  no  ex- 
cuse for  denying  representation  in  staff 
personnel  to  both  parties.  Somehow,  this 
view  seems  to  me  consistent  with  genuine 
nonpartisanship.  In  fact,  those  who  have 
espoused  nonpartisanship  here  today 
ought  to  listen  to  their  own  eloquence  and 
join  me  in  voting  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Iowa   (Mr. 

SCHWENGEL)  . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  with- 
out amendment.  The  minority  staflSng 
provisions  of  the  bill  be  stricter  in  order 
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that  the  spirit  of  the  new  rule  cannot  be 
violated.  I  assure  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  which  reported  this  bill 
that  I  appreciate  their  work  on  this  as- 
pect, but  I  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
of  both  parties  have  discovered  a  loop- 
hole in  the  proposed  rules  which  we 
believe  must  be  plugged. 

The  minority  party  has  been  severely 
hampered  in  past  years,  particularly  with 
the  increase  in  the  workload  and  the 
complexity  of  our  problems,  because  of 
inadequate  staff  on  the  committees.  As 
a  group  of  distinguished  political  scien- 
tists has  said: 

To  deny  the  Minority  in  Congress  access  to 
adequate  representation  on  Committee  staff 
eliminates  the  opportunity  for  a  minority  to 
act  responsibly  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  problems  under  consideration. 

The  minority  party  has  been  forced  to 
act  with  a  lack  of  adequate  data  and 
evaluation  in  several  subject  areas,  and 
has,  as  a  result,  often  been  unable  to 
offer  complete  and  complex  alternatives 
to  legislation. 

The  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
have  evidently  seen  the  need  for  an  ac- 
tive and  competent  loyal  opposition  in 
order  to  improve  our  alternatives,  and 
they  have  seen  fit  to  take  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  solving  the  problem  in  tlie 
current  bill.  As  the  chainnan  of  a  Repub- 
lican conference  subcommittee  which 
studied  the  problem  of  minority  staflBng, 
I  have  become  quite  well  acqtiainted  with 
the  subject,  and  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  my  fellow  Repub- 
lican Mr.  Cleveland  and  two  of  our 
Democrat  counterparts,  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Waggonner  have  discovered 
some  cracks  in  the  wall,  and  we  are 
working  to  fill  them  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Though  it  is  true  that  there  are  no 
minority  staffing  problems  on  many  com- 
mittees, there  are  some  which  have 
proved  unacceptable.  Specifically,  the 
problem  is  that  the  staff  hired  by  the 
minority  is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
entire  committee,  which  gives  the  major- 
ity party  the  power  to  deny  competent 
personnel  to  the  minority.  This  flaw  is 
unacceptable,  as,  I  am  sure,  the  majority 
party  would  agree  if  the  minority  were  to 
have  a  veto  over  its  staff.  I  would  hasten 
to  add  that  the  present  majority  party 
may  not  always  enjoy  such  status. 

Our  amendment  provides  for  the  sep- 
arate hiring  by  either  party  of  the  al- 
lotted number  of  staff  personnel.  Neither 
party  will  have  a  say  in  whom  the  other 
shall  appoint  to  its  professional  or 
clerical  positions.  This  provision  would 
be  extremely  helpful  in  the  minority's  at- 
tempt at  fulfilling  the  role  of  a  loyal  op- 
position, thereby  contributing  to  the  up- 
grading of  the  legislation  which  would 
result  from  an  improved  and  more  dy- 
namic adversary  system. 

This  change  is  relatively  minor,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  enormous  bene- 
nts  which  would  accrue.  The  current  sit- 
uation, in  which  the  majority  has  a  veto 
power,  distresses  me,  and  I  ask  your 
support  in  changing  the  bill  to  permit  the 
minority  sole  hiring  and  firing  power  over 
the  minority  staff.  This  amendment 
stems  from  a  bipartisan  effort  and  is 
supported  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 


Members.  I  ask  you  to  join  us  in  this 
effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Fountain)  . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  both  the  Thompson  and  Dingell 
amendments.  I  think  this  idea  of  allocat- 
ing at  least  one-third  of  the  staff  of  each 
committee  to  the  minority  is  a  dangerous 
precedent,  regardless  of  which  party 
might  now  or  hereafter  be  in  control  of 
the  Congress  or  either  of  its  branches. 

If  there  are  committees  where  the 
minority  is  inadequately  staffed  to  assist 
it  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to 
the  people,  then  we  should  do  something 
about  the  situation  on  those  particular 
committees.  But  let  us  not  saddle  all  of 
the  legislative  committees  in  the  Con- 
gress with  two  separate  and  distinct 
staffs.  Where  any  minority,  whether  they 
be  representatives  of  a  political  partv 
or  within  a  political  party,  needs  staff 
help  to  enable  them  to  get  their  job  done, 
they  should  have  it,  and  on  the  vast 
majority  of  the  committees  in  the  Con- 
gi-e.ss,  I  am  told  that  they  do  have  it. 

I  happen  to  have  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  chairing  an  investigative 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Forttmately.  under 
present  circumstances,  with  the  splen- 
did minority  membership  we  have  on 
that  subcommittee.  I  would  have  no  fears 
of  their  unwise  use  of  any  additional  staff 
they  may  need.  We  have  wonderful  co- 
operation on  that  committee,  and  a  non- 
partisan experienced  professional  staff. 
The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Dwyeri  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
We  also  have  among  the  minority  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Brown  »  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr, 
Vander  Jagt  I .  They  are  not  only  among 
our  most  able  and  competent  members, 
but  they  have  been  nonpartisan  in  their 
labors.  Ours  has  been  a  nonpartisan 
committee. 

It  has  not  mattered  which  administra- 
tion has  been  in  power.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  exercise  our  surveillance  re- 
sponsibilities over  the  agencies  under  our 
jurisdiction  without  regard  to  the  politi- 
cal affiliation  of  their  heads,  or  of  the 
party  in  power.  I  think  this  has  been 
substantially  true  with  every  other  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Grovern- 
ment  Operations. 

Let  me  emphasize — ours  is  an  investi- 
gative committee  which  requires  experi- 
enced nonpartisan  professional  people 
whose  concern  is  objectivity  and  whose 
dedication  is  to  honest  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment service.  Our  investigations  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  committee,  and  espe- 
cially the  members  of  the  majority  politi- 
cal partv.  For  one  subcommittee  or  a 
committee  to  have  two  separate  investi- 
gative staffs  which  may  feel  obligated  to 
oppose  or  check  on  each  other  and  make 
separate  investigations  could  result  in  an 
extremely  costly  and  unwieldly  situation. 
Whether  the  professional  staff  mem- 
bers be  Republicans  or  Democrats,  no 
committee  can  do  an  adequate  job  un- 
less the  members  of  a  staff  work  to- 


gether. This  has  been  the  case  on  our 
subcommittee  and  the  staff  have  been 
accessible  to  all  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  In  addition,  there  is  the  minority 
staff  which  has  limited  responsibilities — 
primarily  to  assist  the  minority  mem- 
bers. And  if  a  particular  committee  has 
not  provided  adequate  staff  for  the  mi- 
nority for  that  purpose  then  we  should 
do  something  about  that  particular 
situation. 

On  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD  I .  who  win  be  permanent  chairman 
of  that  committee  during  the  next  Con- 
gress, if  our  party  is  still  in  power — and 
other  members  of  the  majority  party, 
will  cooperate  with  the  minority  mem- 
bers to  the  end  that  they  have  adequate 
staffs.  The  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  our  committee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwyeri  will  have  no 
problem  in  this  respect.  I  am  sure  she 
would  treat  us  the  same  way.  The  House 
Administration  Committee  has  helped 
this  situation  and  will,  I  am  sure,  con- 
tinue to  do  so  where  there  are  justified 
complaints.  If  inequities  exist  and  are 
not  corrected  by  the  committee  them- 
selves, then  tlie  House  can  act. 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  member  of  the 
minority  of  the  subcommittee  which  I 
happen  to  chair,  will  contend  that  he  or 
she  has  not  had  full  access  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  our  subcommittee  in  ad- 
dition to  their  own  minority  staff,  and 
all  of  the  records  and  facts  uncovered 
by  the  full  committee  sUff.  While  we 
have  had  wonderful  relations  with  the 
splendid  members  of  the  minority  party 
now  serving  on  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  I  am  fearful  that  an 
increase  in  personnel  in  excess  of  the 
actual  needs  of  a  minority  of  whichever 
party,  regardless  of  which  political  party 
may  be  in  control  of  the  Congress,  could 
well  lead  to  a  lot  of  imnecessarj-  trouble, 
confusion,  and  even  embarrassment  to 
the  minority  members,  as  well  as  to  the 
Full  Committee.  You  see  the  majority 
members  have  no  special  staff.  The  staff 
are  actually  supervised  by  committee 
chairmen  on  behalf  of  the  full  commit- 
tees. So  in  a  way,  the  minority  already 
have  an  advantage  over  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  have  had  chair- 
manship responsibilities  on  investigative 
committees,  can  well  appreciate  the  in- 
herent dangers  of  opening  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  partisanship  among  staff 
members.  It  took  us  on  the  Government 
Operative  Committee  years  to  get  this 
kind  of  staff.  They  are  hard  to  keep. 
They  are  dedicated  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  members  of  the  committees  on 
which  they  serve.  I  can  not  sE>eak  as 
strongly  about  legislative  committees  as 
I  can  about  the  Investigative  Committee 
on  Government  Operations;  but  on  that 
committee,  I  am  satisfied  there  should 
be — in  fact  effective  action  requires — co- 
operative imderstanding  not  just  among 
all  committee  members,  but  between  the 
staff  seeing  the  full  committee  and  the 
limited  staff  selected  to  serve  just  the 
minority.  It  is  an  erroneous  impression 
to  conclude  that  because  one  political 
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party  is  in  power,  the  staff  selected  by 
the  majority  party  serves  only  the  ma- 
jority. They  serve  all  of  the  members, 
while  those  selected  primarily  to  assist 
the  minority  serve  the  minority.  That  is 
as  it  should  be. 

Let  me  emphasize  agam  that  I  strongly 
support  an  adequate  staff  primarily  for 
the  minority  members  on  a  committee  to 
assist  them  in  research,  in  the  prepara- 
tion 01  their  own  views,  and  so  forth,  but 
not  the  right  to  "at  least  a  third"  of  the 
entire  staff  on  a  committee  or  such  a 
large  staff  that  it  could  well  become  a 
stumblin?  block  to  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective assumption  by  the  full  commit- 
tee or  .'subcommittee  of  their  respon.si- 
bilities  to  both  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Again,  if  there  are  inequities  or  injus- 
tices, let  us  eliminate  them.  If  the  full 
committees  do  not  do  it,  let  us  do  it  here 
in  the  Hou;e.  but  let  us  not  saddle  all 
the  committees  of  the  Congress,  and  this 
Ccnixrcss  with  a  new  staff  quota  system 
which  we  may  live  to  regret.  The  rules 
we  are  about  to  adopt  may  well  be  the 
rules  of  this  House  for  many  years  to 
come.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  adopt  an 
expensive  and  unworkable  patronage 
staffing  system.  We  have  already  had 
enough  unhappy  experiences  with  some 
of  the  antiquated  rules  we  now  have. 

Although  all  of  us  are  elected  to  the 
Congress  as  members  of  a  particular  po- 
litical party,  once  we  get  here  and  are  as- 
signed to  committees,  as  members  of 
those  committees,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  entire  Congress  and  to  all  of 
the  American  people. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  these  amendments  and  wherever 
there  are  inequities,  let  us  deal  with  them 
individually,  without  imposing  upon 
every  committee  an  expensive  and  rigid 
staffing  system  which  is  neither  wise  nor 
necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Miller  > . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  yesterday  afternoon,  and  also  to- 
day, we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  de- 
bate and  discussion  about  a  particular 
amendment.  It  seems  that  we  have  gone 
down  the  road  quite  a  distance,  and  we 
are  only  on  page  23. 

If  we  are  interested  in  really  reform- 
ing and  improving  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment we  should  get  on  with  the  business, 
because  if  we  become  bogged  down  with 
even,-  amendment  like  we  are  today  we 
undoubtedly  will  take  the  rest  of  the  year 
just  trjing  to  imravel  what  we  are  en- 
tangling so  quickly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Smi  rH ' . 

iBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith 
of   California  yielded  his   time   to   Mr. 

BOLLING  1  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr. 

BOLLING.  I 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
committee that  dealt  with  this  matter 
for  15  months  anticipated  this  debate, 
and  it  has  heard  nothing  new,  and  there 
have  been  no  surprises.  We  heard  all  of 


the  same  tilings  said,  almost,  either  in 
tlie  open  hearings  or  in  statements  pre- 
.■^ented  to  us  in  public  and  private  and 
other  fashion  . 

It  is  veiY  clear  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  division  in  the  House,  and 
an  honest  division,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  we  should  staff  our  committees. 

Now.  it  is  imE>ortant  to  clarify  a  few- 
things.  I  am  sure  more  by  accident  than 
otherwise,  a  Member  or  two  misrepre- 
sented tlie  final  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organization.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  con.sistently  held 
to  the  view  which  is  expressed  in  its 
final  report  on  page  22 : 

In  seekine;  to  provide  protection  for  the 
minority,  it  would  be  an  error  to  divide  the 
entire  staff  of  each  committee  along  partisan 
lines,  or  to  require  a  staff  allocation  for  the 
minority  proportionate  to  itis  representation 
on  the  committee  .  .  . 

The  evidence,  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  studied  this  the  longest,  and 
who  are  completely  objective  in  their  ap- 
proach in  that  they  are  outside  the  insti- 
tution, is  that  it  Ls  a  mistake  to  go  to  a 
partisan  staff. 

It  is  a  mistake  in  two  w-ays. 

First,  it  tends  to  exacerbate  the  natu- 
ral divisions  that  exist  in  a  basically 
two-party  legi-slative  body. 

Curiously  enough,  to  all  of  us  who  are 
partisan,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  public  interest  Ls  not  necessarily  the 
sum  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  parties.  It  may  be 
something  less — it  may  be  something 
more. 

But  those  of  us  on  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  point  made,  that  the  mi- 
nority should  be  "protected." 

It  Ls  ridiculous  to  talk  of  a  committee 
staff  as  the  only  resources  available  to 
the  majority  or  the  minority.  We  all 
know  that  we  have  all  kinds  of  resources 
other  than  those  that  reside  here  on  the 
Hill.  I,  for  example,  can  call  on  any  econ- 
omist in  the  United  States,  because  I 
have  been  for  20  years  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  he  will 
be  delighted  even  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  discu-^s  a  serious  problem. 

I  have  had  that  experience  recently  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  took  a  trip 
last  fall  to  look  at  regional  planning 
and  hou.sing.  The  best  qualified  staff 
member  of  the  joint  committee  available 
to  me  was  a  Republican.  We  had  a  fine 
trip  and  we  made  a  useful  report. 

I  think  we  have  lost  our  approach.  As 
soon  as  you  provide  one-third  for  the 
minority,  then  you  inevitably  respond 
with  two-thirds  to  the  majority.  This 
particular  amendment  goes  to  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  staffing.  It  is  the  kind  of 
staffing  that  is  taken  care  of  not  by  law 
but  by  resolution,  which  is  then  imple- 
mented through  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  It  is  the 
special  staff  over  and  above  the  standard 
staff,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  in  a  flexible 
fashion  is  taking  care  of  the  problem. 

On  the  permanent  staff  the  committee 
has  a  proposition  which  has  the  virtues 
of  protecting  the  minority  and  yet  leaves 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority,  which  is 


responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Congress  and  the  orgaruzation  of  the 
committee,  the  final  say. 

In  that  language  it  is  absolutely  clear 
to  any  fairminded  person  that  the  stand- 
ing regular  professional  staff  of  six 
shall  include  the  minority  chosen  mem- 
bers. The  only  reservation  is  that  they 
perform  on  good  behavior — not  on  a  pol- 
icy question — but  that  they  be  people  of 
good  character  and  of  proven  qualifica- 
tions. 

This  w-as  the  conclusion  that  was  ar- 
rived at  imanimously  by  the  only  group 
of  people  who  heard  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  w-ho  desired  to  be  heard.  We 
had  open  hearings  and  not  as  many 
showed  up  there  as  we  had  hoped — any 
more  than  there  are  as  many  people  on 
thLs  floor  as  we  had  hoped. 

It  was  a  unanimous  decision  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  We  are  completely  con- 
vinced that  we  came  to  a  solution,  as 
proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization, which  will  best  serve  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson  ) . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
w-as  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Sisk)  there 
were — ayes  78,  noes  53. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Sisk. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
105,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PUBLIC    NOTICE    OF    COMMITTEE    HEARING 

Sec.  111.  (a)  (1)  Part  3  of  title  I  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  831)  is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  section  133  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"SEN.^TE  COMMITTEE  HEARING  PROCEDUM 

"Sec.  I33A  (a)  Each  standing,  select,  or 
special  committee  of  the  Senate  (except  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations)  shall  make 
public  announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  that  hearing  unless  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to 
begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.". 

(2)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (80 
Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  Inserting,  imme- 
diately below  the  item  relating  to  section  133 
contained  in  that  title,  the  following; 
"Sac.  133A.  Senate  committee  hearing  pro- 
cedures.". 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  portion  of  this  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  other  body  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  remainder  of  the  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

(b)  Clause  27(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  (1)  Each  committee  of  the  House  (ex- 
cept the  Committee  on  Rules)  shall  make 
public  announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  that  hearing,  unless  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  there  Is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  If 
the  committee  makes  that  determination, 
the  committee  shall  make  such  public  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Such  public  announcement  also  shall  be 
published  In  the  Dally  Digest  portion  of  the 
Congressional  Record  as  soon  as  (Kisslble 
after  such  public  announcement  Is  made  by 
the  commmlttee.". 

open  committeb  hearings 

Sec  112.  (a)  Section  133A  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  enacted 
by  section  11 1(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each 
standing,  select,  or  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  (except  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations) shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  committee  determines  that  the 
testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hearing  may 
relate  to  a  matter  of  national  security,  may 
tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  character  or 
reputation  of  the  witness  or  any  other  Indi- 
vidual, or  may  divulge  matters  deemed  con- 
fidential under  other  provisions  of  law  or 
Government  regulation.". 

(b)  Clause  27(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  amended 
by  section  llKb)  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  com- 
mittee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  committee,  by  majority  vote,  de- 
termines otherwise.". 

statements  or  wttnesses  at  committee 

HEARINGS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  133A  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  enacted 
and  amended  by  section  lU(a)  and  n2(a) 
of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  bv  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(c)  Each  standing,  select,  or  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  (except  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations)  shall  require  each  wit- 
ness who  is  to  appear  before  the  committee 
In  any  hearing  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  at  least  one  day  before  the  date 
of  the  appearance  of  that  witness,  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  un- 
less the  committee  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  determine  that  there 
Is  good  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  witness 
to  file  such  a  statment  in  compliance  with 
this  subsection.  If  so  requested  by  any  such 
committee,  the  staff  of  the  committee  shall 
prepare  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  before  each  day  of  hearing  before 
the  committee  a  digest  of  the  statements 
Which  have  been  so  filed  by  witnesses  who 
are  to  appear  before  the  committee  on  that 
day. 

"(d)  After  the  concliislon  of  each  day  of 
hearing,  if  so  requested  by  any  such  cbm- 
Jmttee,  the  staff  shall  prepare  for  the  use 
or  the  members  of  the  committee  a  summary 
or  the  tesUmony  given  before  the  committee 
on  that  day.  After  approval  by  the  chalr- 
laan  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
tne  oommittee,  each  such  stmamary  may  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  committee  hearings 


If  such  hearUigs  are  ordered  by  the  commit- 
tee to  be  printed.". 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading'.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  that  por- 
tion of  this  section  which  deals  with  the 
other  body  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  remainder  of  the  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

(b)  Clause  27(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  as  amended 
by  section  111(b)  and  112(b)  of  this  Act. 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(3)  Bach  committee  shall  require,  so 
far  as  practicable,  each  witness  who  is  to 
appear  before  It  to  file  with  the  committee, 
In  advance  of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  and  to 
limit  his  oral  presentation  at  his  appearance 
to  a  brief  summary  of  his  argument.". 
calling  op  witnesses  selected  by  the 
minority  at  committee  hearings 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  133A  of  the  Legislative 
ReorgarUzatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  enacted  and 
amended  by  section  111(a),  112(a),  and 
113(a)  of  tills  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted 
by  any  such  committee  of  the  Senate  (except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations)  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  minority  members  to  the 
chairman  before  the  completion  of  such  hear- 
ing, to  call  witnesses  selected  by  the  minority 
to  testify  with  respect  to  the  measure  or 
matter  during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing 
thereon.". 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  that  portion 
of  section  114  which  deals  with  the  other 
body  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  remainder  of  the  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(b)  Clause  27(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  amended  by 
section  111(b),  112(b),  and  113(b)  of  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(4)  Whenever  any  hearing  Is  conducted 
by  any  committee  upon  any  measure  or 
matter,  the  minority  party  members  on  the 
committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to 
the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  those  mi- 
nority party  members  before  the  completion 
of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  selected  by 
the  minority  to  testify  with  respect  to  that 
measure  or  matter  during  at  least  one  day  of 
hearing  thereon.". 

points  or  ORDER  WITH  RESPECT  TO  COMMITTEE 
HEARING    PROCEDURE 

Sec  115  (a)  Section  133A  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  enacted  and 
amended  by  section  llKa),  112(a),  113(a), 
and  114(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(f)  Whenever  any  such  committee  of  the 
Senate  (except  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations) has  reported  any  measure,  by  action 


taken  in  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  section  l33(di  of  this  Act.  no  point  of 
order  shall  lie  with  respect  to  that  measure 
on  the  ground  that  hearings  upon  that 
measure  by  the  committee  w-ere  not  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  Clause  27(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  amended 
by  sections  111(b),  112(b).  113(b),  and  114 
(b)  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
I)aragraph: 

"(5)  No  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect 
to  any  measure  reported  by  any  committee 
on  the  ground  that  hearings  upon  such  meas- 
ure were  not  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  clause;  except  that  a 
point  of  order  on  that  grovmd  may  be  made 
by  any  member  of  the  committee  which  has 
reported  the  measure  if.  In  the  committee, 
such  point  of  order  was  (A)  timely  made 
and  (B)  Improperly  overruled  or  not  prop- 
erly considered.". 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
herewith  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  a  dissertation  on 
minority  stafiang  authored  by  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress  Mr.  James 
Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire,  w-ith  dis- 
cussion on  congressional  reform.  They  are 
pertinent  and  valuable  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  a  more  effective  Congress. 

IFYom  "We  Propose:  A  Modern  Congress") 

The  Need  for  Increased  Minority  Staffing 

(By  James  C.  Cleveland,  M.C.)* 

introductory  note 

The  adequacy  of  congressional  staffing  in  a 
broader  sense  Involves  the  continuing  efficacy 
of  Congress  vis-d-vis  the  President.  The  sur- 
vival of  representative  government  Is  directly 
at  stake. 

In  many  areas  of  the  world  during  recent 
years,  we  have  witnessed  a  decline  in  the 
power  of  established  parliaments  and  a  shift 
of  that  power  to  the  executive.  The  sub- 
ordination of  the  power  of  newly  established 
parliaments  to  the  executive  in  the  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  underscores  that 
trend.  One  of  the  most  notorious  instances 
of  a  decline  in  the  power  of  an  established 
parliament  occurred  recently  In  France, 
where  the  French  people,  with  apparent  will- 
ingness, accepted  the  transfer  of  important 
powers  from  the  legislature  to  the  executive. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  can 
watch  a  drift  away  from  representative  gov- 
ernment with  equanimity,  that  it  was  such 
a  trend  which  paved  the  way  for  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Hitler.  Lack  of  representative  govern- 
ment Is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries  of  today. 

The  need  for  establishing  new  rules  In  Con- 
gress to  Insure  the  minority  party  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  professional  staff  on  com- 
mittees Is  of  overriding  importance.  It  must 
be  met  promptly  If  Congress  is  to  fulfill  Its 
constitutionally  assigned  functions  as  a  co- 
equal branch  of  government. 


*  Mr.  Cleveland  represents  the  2nd  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Hampshire.  Be- 
fore his  election  to  Congress  In  1962.  he 
served  12  years  In  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Senate  where  he  was  Majority  Floor  Leader 
for  four  years.  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and.  at  various  times,  a  member 
of  eight  additional  committees.  In  Congress 
he  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Public  Wcrks 
Committee  and  was  recently  named  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  succeeding  former  Rep.  Griffin,  now 
a  U.S.  Senator.  Mr.  Cleveland's  wife.  Hilary, 
teaches  Government  and  History  at  Colby 
Junior  College  for  Women  In  New  London, 
N.H..  the  Clevelands'  home. 
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This  Is  a  problem  that  has  engaged  and 

troubled  many  minds,  Inside  Congress  and 
out.  In  partisan  and  nonpartisan  context,  tor 
many  years.  The  work  of  this  chapter  is 
founded  on  much  preceding  labor  by  many 
hands  as  well  as  on  my  own  experience  and 
observations. 

While  it  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to 
acknowledge  everyone  who  has  contributed 
to  the  development  of  this  issue,  I  do  wish 
particularly  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  the 
Honorable  Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  old  House  Republican  Con- 
ference Subcommittee  on  Increased  Minority 
Staffing,  the  predecessor  to  the  present  Task 
Force.  I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  Inval- 
uable work  of  Miss  Mary  Mclnnls,  staff  as- 
slsunt  to  the  present  Task  Force.  •   •   • 

The  serious  threat  to  an  effective  Congress, 
and  therefore  to  representative  government 
Itself,  which  Is  posed  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
staff  for  the  minority  has  not  been  fully 
understood,  even  by  some  members  of  the 
minority.  Interest  and  concern  Is  growing, 
however,  and  the  time  Is  not  far  off  when,  I 
believe,  the  majority  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress will  realize  what  adequate  minority 
staffing  would  really  mean  for  them  In  terms 
of  increasing  their  effectiveness— and  that 
of  representative  government. 

One  of  the  best  statements  of  the  Issue 
was  published  on  March  15.  1963,  by  the 
Schwengel  Subcommittee  and  signed  by  the 
following  political  scientists:  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Huckshorn,  Bethesda,  Maryland;  Dr.  Howard 
Penniman.  Chairman,  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment. Georgetown  University;  Dr.  Frank- 
lin Burdette,  Bethesda,  Maryland;  Dr.  Brown- 
lee  S.  Corrln,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Dr.  George  Carey.  Georgetown 
University;  and  Dr.  Russell  Ross.  University 
of  Iowa.  I  quote  it  here  in  full : 
"pOLrnc.^L  scientists'  statement  on  minor- 

ITT   STArriNC 

"The  committee  staff  function  at  the  con- 
gressional level  Is  not  being  fulfilled.  And  a 
failure  to  do  so  is  not  only  unfair,  but  it 
Is  a  threat  to  the  tradition  of  representative 
government.  Responsibility  for  this  condi- 
tion falls  upon  the  Democratic  Party  leader- 
ship In  Congress. 

"To  deny  the  Minority  In  Congress  access 
to  adequate  representation  on  Committee 
staffs  eliminates  the  opportunity  for  a 
minority  to  act  responsibly  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  problems  under  con- 
sideration. Congressmen,  In  this  difficult 
and  complex  period  of  our  history,  require 
access  to  data  and  evaluation  in  those  sub- 
ject areas  to  which  they  are  given  respon- 
sibility as  Committee  members.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  work  cannot  be  placed  regularly 
with  their  own  office  staffs,  which  have  func- 
tions very  different  from  those  of  a  Commit- 
tee. It  is  obvious,  in  light  of  policy  formula- 
tion patterns  at  all  levels  of  government,  that 
the  adversarial  technique  of  law  and  politics 
in  this  country  requires  a  personal  relation- 
ship In  which  a  congressman  can  develop 
confidence  with  the  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. This  Is  why,  of  course,  the  President 
has  a  high  degree  of  control  over  his  White 
House  staff,  as  well  as  at  many  policy-mak- 
ing levels  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

"Some  have  argued  that  an  Increase  In 
minority  staffing  of  congressional  commit- 
tees would  Jeopardize  the  recent  'professton- 
allzatlon'  of  these  staffs.  We  do  not  believe 
that  this  Is  true.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
'professionallzatlon'  cannot  take  place  In  a 
bipartisan  framework.  What  is  needed  are 
professional  staff  members  separately  respon- 
sible to  the  majority  and  the  minority.  The 
demand  that  a  substantially  larger  portion 
of  the  professional  staff  be  responsible  to 
the  minority  members  is  wholly  reasonable 
and  within  the  best  democratic  traditions. 

"Congressional  committee  staff  members 
are  not  intended  to  serve  the  same  function 
as  staff  members  In  the  Legislative  Reference 


Service.  Nor  should  they.  The  Committee  staff 
must  possess  high  levels  of  competence.  It 
is  equally  Important,  however,  that  there 
exists  mutual  confidence  between  the  con- 
gressmen and  the  staff  members.  This  con- 
fidence is  not  possible  when  a  minority  party, 
be  it  Democrat  or  Republican  (and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  reversal  of  role) . 
does  not  have  access  to  adequate  and  quali- 
fied professional  staff  members  of  its  own 
selection. 

"The  existing  position  Is  more  than  unfor- 
tunate; it  is  a  subtle  denial  of  freedom  of 
effective  speech,  of  which  Congress  as  a  body 
purports  to  be  Justly  proud.  It  hinders 
reasoned  debate  that  alone  can  lead  to  Just 
solution  of  legislative  problems.  It  prevents 
the  minority  from  carrying  out  Its  major 
democratic  function  of  knowledgeable  criti- 
cism. 

■The  country  cannot  afford  gamesmanship 
or  petty,  cheap  politics  at  the  congressional 
level.  Yet,  we  are  witnessing  an  outstanding 
example  of  partisan  pettiness  in  the  denial 
to  the  minority  In  Congress  the  right  to  exer- 
cise its  legislative  function  by  refusing  to 
grant  it  necessary  staff  support." 

The  issue  has  also  engaged  the  earnest 
attention  of  thoughtful  members  of  the 
present  majority  party.  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan  (D., 
Conn.) .  stated: 

"The  capacity  of  the  minority  to  examine 
and  criticize  should  not  be  abridged,  but 
should  be  preserved  as  a  basic  strength  of 
our  system."  ' 

In  the  course  of  these  same  hearings.  Rep. 
David  S.  King  (D.,  Utah),  expanded  this 
line  of  thought:  "...  a  formula  must  be 
found  for  balancing  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  staffs  more  equitably  between  the 
majority  and  minority  parties.  ...  In  my 
opinion,  the  balance  of  personnel  between 
the  two  parties  on  the  committee  staffs 
should  more  nearly  approximate  the  division 
of  party  strength  In  the  House  Itself.  ..."'' 

One  more  quotation  will  help  set  forth  the 
tirgency  of  the  Issue.  Dr.  James  A.  Robinson, 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Ohio,  writes: 

"It  is  not  fairness,  however,  that  consti- 
tutes the  most  compelling  argument  for  pro- 
viding minorities  with  a  staff  almost  equal 
in  number  with  that  of  the  majority.  The 
best  argument  is  that  the  Improved  perform- 
ance of  the  minority  members  helps  to 
strengthen  the  legislative  way  of  life.  If  the 
majority  party  becomes  Increasingly  aligned 
with  the  executive  branch  .  .  .  then  we  must 
look  to  the  minority  to  check  the  majority 
and  In  so  doing  to  provide  the  necessary 
counterbalance  to  executive  power.  Hence, 
generous  allocations  of  minority  staffing  are 
essential  to  the  normative  theory  of  Con- 
gress." 3 

The  present  situation  Is  deplorable.  Al- 
though precise  figures  on  majority-minority 
divisions  among  committee  staffs  In  the 
House  have  proven  impossible  to  obtain,  re- 
search into  committee  payrolls,  conducted 
both  by  the  old  Schwengel  Subcommittee 
and  my  own  Task  Force,  establish  a  general 
ratio  of  about  10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Some  committees— f. ST.,  Armed  Services, 
House  Administration,  and  the  Un-.Amerlcan 
Activities  Committee — list  no  personnel  as 
responsible  to  the  minority. 

One  rough  measure  of  the  discrepancy  in 
staffing  Is  that  counsel  assigned  to  the  mi- 
nority often  do  not  receive  as  much  pay  as 
majority  counsel.  Naturally,  this  creates  dif- 
ficult recruitment  problems  for  the  minority. 
There  has  never  been  any  suggestion  that 
minority  members  of  Congress  should  be 
paid  less  than  Congressmen  belonging  to  the 
majority    party,    and   the    principle    i.-;    pre- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


clsely  the  same  in  the  case  of  staff.  It  makes 
no  more  sense  to  pay  minority  staff  person- 
nel less  for  equal  work  than  majority  staffers 
than  It  would  to  pay  less  to  minority  Con- 
gressmen themselves. 

In  fairness,  however.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  minority  leaders  on  committees  do  not 
always  press  as  hard  as  they  should  to  obtain 
salary  equity  for  minority  counsel.  This  con- 
dition, however,  merely  reinforces  the  need 
to  establish  the  equal  pay  principle  by 
legislation. 

Even  in  the  cases  of  committees  which  do 
list  staff  members  as  assigned  specifically  to 
assist  the  minority,  those  employees  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  to  the  committee  chair- 
man, who  is  always  a  member  of  the  majority 
party.  By  that  I  mean  that  they  cannot  be 
hired  without  the  chairman's  approval;  their 
salaries  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
majority,  and  often  their  physical  location  Is 
determined  by  the  majority.  Thus,  nowhere 
in  the  House  does  the  minority  party  have 
guaranteed  to  it  an  unobstructed  conduit  to 
information  vital  to  the  success  of  its  adver- 
sary role  under  our  two-party  system. 

We  Republicans,  currently  in  the  minority, 
are  often  accused  of  mere  obstructionism 
and  are  charged  with  failure  to  come  up  with 
constructive  alternatives.  Under  the  extreme- 
ly hampering  conditions  in  which  we  must 
operate,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  have  done 
as  well  as  we  have.  When  the  majority  party 
not  only  controls  all  committee  personnel 
but,  as  Is  the  case  at  present,  has  exclusive 
access  to  the  vast  resources  of  advice.  Infor- 
mation, and  power  in  all  the  federal  agencies, 
the  minority  party  Is  at  a  terrible  disadvan- 
tage. This  Is  very  bad  for  representative  gov- 
ernment, because  It  chokes  off  responsible 
criticism  and  seriously  cramps  the  capacity 
of  the  public  to  find  out  what  Is  going  on  so 
it  can  form  independent  Judgments.  The 
ability  to  reach  sound  policy  decisions  for  the 
nation,  both  In  foreign  and  domestic  af- 
fairs. Is  critically  hobbled  In  these  circum- 
stances. 

In  spite  of  Its  handicaps,  the  Republican 
Party  is  doing  a  creditable  Job  in  Its  present 
minority  status  in  the  House.  This  Is  reflect- 
ed in  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  Minority 
Views  and  Supplemental  Views  by  Republi- 
cans appearing  In  committee  reports  on  var- 
ious blUs.  These  minority  views  perform  a 
vital  function  under  the  adversary  system 
and  represent  a  valuable  distillation  of  op- 
position views.  Often  they  form  the  basis  of 
future  legislation  or  corrections  to  existing 
programs. 

In  my  own  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I 
use  this  vehicle  quite  frequently  even  when 
r  am  in  accord  with  the  general  purposes  of 
the  particular  legislation.  They  are  the  best 
means  of  establishing  for  the  permanent  rec- 
ord an  assessment  of  flaws  In  generally  ac- 
ceptable legislation  and,  of  course,  they  serve 
to  expound  detailed  arguments  In  opposi- 
tion to  legislation  deemed  unacceptable. 

They  can  be  used  quite  dramatically  to 
capture  attention  for  minority  positions  that 
otherwise  tend  to  be  overlooked  by  the  news 
media,  which  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  majority  party.  I  put  into 
verse  my  supplemental  views  opposing  the 
legislation  authorizing  an  official  mansion 
for  the  Vice-President.-'  This  poetic  device 
had  never  been  used  before  in  an  official  con- 
gressional report  on  a  bill  and  that  fact  was 
what  got  the  most  attention.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
bill  also  received  wide  publicity  that  we 
couldn't  afford  It  at  this  time  and  that  It 
was  singularly  inapppropriate  to  build  B 
luxurious  mansion  for  the  Vice-President 
while  the  country  was  at  war  and  our  serv- 
icemen are  badly  housed  In  many  parts  of 
the  country.  After  the  bill  was  approved,  the 
President  ordered  an  Indefinite  halt  to  the 
project,  using  much  the  same  reasoning. 

Minorltv  views  have  frequently  Influenced 
the  course  of  legislation.  Notable  examples 
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Include  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  which  was  almost  completely 
rewritten  on  the  basis  of  Republican  pro- 
posals before  it  was  passed;  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964;  and  Medicare,  among  many  oth- 
ers. Minority  views  on  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram suid  tiie  Participation  Sales  Act  have 
had  great  impact  in  the  country  and  will 
almost  certainly  lead  to  future  reforms,  if 
not  in  this  Congress,  then  hopefully  In  the 
next. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
streamlined  committee  Jurisdictions  and  re- 
duced the  number  of  standing  committees 
of  the  House  from  48  to  19.  As  a  result  of  the 
Act,  pronsions  for  more  uniform  procedure 
were  written  Into  the  standing  Rules  of  the 
House,  including  the  provision  that  each 
committee,  other  than  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations "is  authorized  to  appoint  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee  not  more 
than  four  professional  staff  members  on  a 
permanent  basis  without  regard  to  political 
affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office." 

Rule  XI  further  provides  that: 

"Professional  staff  members  shall  not  en- 
gage in  any  work  other  than  committee  busi- 
ness and  no  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to 
them." 

In  actual  practice,  both  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  law  have  been  violated.  (One  of 
the  most  flagrant  examples  of  such  a  viola- 
tion occurred  in  my  own  Committee  on 
Public  Works  when  It  was  under  control  of 
the  previous  chairman,  former  Representa- 
tive Charles  Buckley  of  New  York.  We  dis- 
covered that  the  committee  payroll  contain- 
ed the  names  of  nine  persons  who  were  never 
known  to  have  done  any  work  for  the  com- 
mittee or  had  never  even  been  seen  In  Wash- 
ington. They  were  assigned  to  work  for  the 
chairman  in  his  own  Congressional  District 
In  the  Bronx.  I  condemned  the  situation 
publicly  and  this  expose  perhaps  was  a  con- 
tribution to  the  chairman's  defeat  in  a  party 
primary .5  With  this  defeat,  the  problem 
ended.  Under  its  new  admlrUstratlon  the 
Public  Works  Committee  is  operating  fairly 
once  again  and  is  one  of  the  committees 
which  gives  reasonable,  though  not  ade- 
quate, consideration  to  the  minority  mem- 
bership in  the  matter  of  staff.  Eight  employ- 
ees are  assigned  to  the  minority  out  of  a 
staff  of  around  40.  However  the  chairman 
Insists  upon  paying  minority  staff  members 
substantially  less  than  majority  personnel 
performing  similar  duties.) 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  ever  incorpora- 
ting into  the  standing  rules  governing  any 
legislative  body  such  specific  language  as 
that  contained  in  Rule  XI,  which,  to  repeat, 
provides  that  each  committee  may  appoint 
"not  more  than  four  professional  staff  mem- 
bers." Twenty  years  ago  the  authors  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  could  not  even  foresee 
the  need  for  a  standing  committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  (which  was  added  in 
19581.  Today  this  committee,  which  must 
oversee  one  of  the  largest  Government  agen- 
cies, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, with  an  annual  budget  totaling 
over  $5  billion,  operates  with  one  of  the 
smallest  staffs  in  the  House.  Other  commit- 
tees have  augmented  their  staffs  through 
extra  authorizations  by  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  for  "investigative"  or  ad- 
ditional professional  personnel.  The  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  however,  con- 
tinues to  function  with  only  four  profes- 
sional staff  employees.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
the  Committee's  members: 

"Anyone  who  has  served  on  this  committee 
and  participated  In  the  markup  of  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  knows  that,  while  the  de- 
sire Is  there  and  the  Intentions  good,  there 
are  Instances  when  many  members  must  In- 
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evitably  conclude  on  a  given  item  that  they 
just  don't  know  with  assurance  whether  or 
not  it  is  reasonable.^ 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  carefully  ex- 
empted from  any  ceiling  on  tiie  hiring  of 
employees;  yet  some  of  its  members  suffer 
from  a  shortage  of  expert  assistance!  The 
entire  federal  budget,  program  by  program 
and  agency  by  agency,  goes  through  this 
committee — which  assigns  only  one  profes- 
sional staff  person  to  each  of  its  subcommit- 
tees with  the  exception  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  and  Independent  Offices. 

"How  does  a  member  know  that  the  p>06t 
office  needs  so  many  trucks,  or  so  many  mall- 
bags?  How  does  a  member  know  that  a  Coast 
Guard  station  Is  obsolete  and  should  be  dis- 
continued? We  have  in  the  past  had  to  use 
our  common  sense  and  rely  on  the  people 
who  have  made  a  request.  But  if  someone 
were  to  come  to  them  and  say :  'Do  you  know, 
or  does  the  committee  know,  this  or  that  for 
a  fact?'  the  only  honest  answer  we  can  give 
Is,  'Well,  this  Is  how  the  executive  branch 
Justified  their  request.'  "  ' 

Without  competent  and  adequate  commit- 
tee staffing.  Congress  Is  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage vis-a-vis  the  executive  branch. 
Without  such  staff  assistance,  the  over- 
whelming task  of  checking  on  the  operation 
of  government  becomes  impossible.  And 
without  checking  the  myriad  details.  Con- 
gress can  only  pay  lip  service  to  Its  consti- 
tutional duty  of  control  over  government 
expenditures. 

By  law,  each  of  the  standing  conunlttees  Is 
required  to  report  the  names,  positions  and 
salaries  of  all  of  Its  employees  every  six 
months.  These  lists  are  duly  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  Simple  enough?  Try 
ferreting  out  the  physical  location  of  all  of 
these  people! 

"The  student  of  committees."  wrote  for- 
mer British  M.P.  Kenneth  Wheare,  "has  to 
make  a  choice.  Either  he  can  try  to  hack  his 
way  through  the  Jungle  on  foot,  or  he  can  try 
to  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  terrain  from 
the  air.  If  he  chooses  the  first  alternative, 
the  most  he  can  hope  for  Is  to  clear  a  por- 
tion of  his  territory;  If  he  chooses  the  sec- 
ond, the  most  he  can  hope  for  is  to  produce 
a  rough  sketch-map  of  the  whole  area."  * 
How  true  this  Is.  Our  Task  Force  has  tried 
both  approaches. 

The  push  for  reform  of  the  minority  staff- 
ing question  Is,  and  has  been,  hampered  by 
two  major  underlying  fundamental  condl- 
tlor»s,  which  must  be  repwried. 

First,  there  Is  an  absence  of  any  consenstis 
among  the  members  of  either  party  as  to  the 
proper  role  of  Congress  In  the  1960's.  Should 
Congress  concede  Its  loss  of  Initiative  In 
policy-making  and  blU-draftlng  to  the  exec- 
utive and  become  more  of  an  agency  for 
oversight  of  the  administration?  Or  should 
Congress  attempt  to  regain  some  of  Its  Ini- 
tiative In  the  legislative  process  and  be  con- 
tent with  a  general  overseeing  function?  The 
question  does  not  have  to  be  answered  to 
bolster  the  case  for  Increased  committee 
staffing,  because  either  direction  calls  for 
expert  assistance  and  Independent  sources  of 
Information  to  serve  Congress.  (Clearly,  a  na- 
tional debate  over  the  role  of  Congress  In  the 
twentieth  century  Is  In  order.  The  Adminis- 
tration, the  academic  community,  the  press, 
and  interested  citizens  throughout  the 
country  should  join.  This  book  is  an  at- 
tempt by  House  Republicans  to  get  the  dia- 
logue moving  in  a  meaningful  and  con- 
structive manner. ) 

The  second  condition  we  found  In  the 
committee  staffing  situation  Is  the  prevalent 
abuse  of  committee  staff  people  by  individ- 
ual members  of  both  parties.  To  reiterate  the 
Injunction  of  Standing  Rule  XI: 

"Professional  staff  members  shall  not  en- 
gage In  any  work  other  than  committee 
business  and  no  other  duties  may  be  as- 
signed to  them." 


Candor  compels  me  to  admit  this  rule  is 
sometimes  violated.  Professional  staff  em- 
ployees are  sometimes  commandeered  to 
write  speeches  or  do  other  cliores  for  In- 
dividual Members  that  are  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  committee, 
to  handle  constituent  mail  on  matters  of  no 
relevance  to  the  comnnitee.  and  even  to 
engage  in  activities  directly  concerned  with 
the  re-election  of  a  Member.  We  turned  up 
a  distressing  number  of  Instances  in  which 
committee  employees  were  physically  quar- 
tered, not  in  the  committee  staff  room,  but 
in  the  personal  offices  of  committee  mem- 
bers. (Part  of  this  situation  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  space  limitations,  however.  A  staffer 
may  be  assigned  to  a  Member's  personal  of- 
fice in  some  instances  because  there  is  sim- 
ply not  room  for  him  in  the  limited  commit- 
tee quarters.  Another  reason  may  be  that, 
because  of  his  committee  responsibilities,  the 
individual  Member  may  wish  to  have  his 
staff  adviser  readily  acces-sible  This  would 
be  particularly  true  where  the  Congress- 
man's office  was  located  Inconveniently  far 
from  the  committee  offices.) 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  Members  of 
the  minority  party  have  failed  to  prosecute 
actively  the  case  for  increased  staffing.  In  an 
extensive  survey  of  Republican  Members'  at- 
titudes with  respect  to  the  work  and  staffing 
of  their  committees,  we  found  roughly  two- 
thirds  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of 
their  committee  in  the  exercise  of  oversight 
of  the  Administration.  Yet,  we  are  able  to 
document  a  grand  total  of  only  eleven  in- 
stances m  which  minority  Members  were 
denied  requests  for  additional  committee 
staff  help!  (One  reason,  undoubtedly.  Is  that 
minority  Members  know  from  painful  ex- 
perience that  it  is  pointless  to  make  such 
requests  because  they  have  invariably  been 
turned  down.)  This  does  not,  of  course,  ne- 
gate the  case  for  better  staffing  for  the  mi- 
nority: it  docs  point  up  the  educational  Job 
we  have  to  do  on  our  own  side  of  the  aisle 
as  well  as  generally. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  chapter  will  form 
part  of  this  educational  process. 

THE     ADVERSARY     SYSTEM 

This  writer,  in  common  with  most  respon- 
sible political  observers,  believes  firmly  in  the 
two-party  system.  The  system  has  evolved 
naturally  from  the  early  days  of  our  Republic 
as  the  best  means  for  organizing  disagree- 
ment in  a  diverse  society. 

The  imixiriance  of  the  two-party  system 
goes.  Indeed,  far  deeper  than  simply  the  "firm 
belief"  of  this  author  or  of  any  other  observer. 
The  two-party  system  is  the  vital  ingredient 
that  h.as  made  possible  the  success  of  our 
government.  Throughout  our  history,  the 
interplay  between  two  broadly  based,  widely 
inclusive  national  political  parties  has  en- 
abled the  country  to  overcome,  in  large  meas- 
ure, those  regional  differences  and  conflicts 
between  social  and  economic  Interests  that, 
in  many  other  dem<5cracies.  result  In  the 
formation  of  nvimerous.  specialized  parties, 
none  able  to  speak  for  the  whole  nation,  or 
worse,  to  dictatorship. 

The  capacity  of  our  two-party  system  to 
resist  the  divisive  formation  of  effective  third 
parties  has  been  the  salvation  of  America. 
Freed  from  the  worst  excesses  of  enervating 
factionalism,  our  coimtry  has  been  able  to 
develop  In  freedom  her  enormous  natural  re- 
sources and  to  achieve  fulfillment,  in  great 
measure,  of  the  Individual  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution.  That  document  alone 
could  not  have  provided  this  result  without 
the  proper  Instruments  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  impotence  of  mere  documents  Is  nowhere 
better  to  be  seen,  for  example,  thanjn  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  maximum  tyranny 
reigns  under  the  aegis  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  liberal  written  constitutions.  In  our 
case,  the  most  effective  political  Instrument 
for  the  fulfillment  of  our  Constitution's 
promise  Is  the  two-party  system. 
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The  evolution  of  the  system  followed  log- 
ically from  our  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  Ju- 
risprudence, which  Is  the  root  of  all  Ameri- 
can legal  Institutions. 

It  is  based  on  the  adversary  system.  The 
right  lo  counsel  and  the  right  to  be  Judged 
on  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  Issue  are  rights 
that  are  stamped  indelibly  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  Through  the 
adversary  system,  we  get  more  information 
on  which  to  base  omt  Judgments.  Under  ideal 
conditions,  each  side  has  complete  freedom 
to  develop  relevant  information  and  present 
Its  arguments.  The  end  result  Is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  in- 
formation, and  therefore,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible understanding  for  those  who  must  rend- 
er decisions. 

Much  the  same  adversary  technique  is  seen 
In  business  oompetltlon  as  well.  Com.petltlon 
In  business  leads  to  better  products  at  lower 
cost  and  to  Improved  public  understanding 
of  the  products  themselves  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  business.  Oompetltlon  Is  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  nation,  and  in  the 
marketplace  of  ideas  the  principle  Is  of  equal 
Importance. 

This  tradition  Is  as  applicable  to  a  legis- 
lative body  as  it  Is  to  a  court  of  law.  Under 
free  government,  each  party  is  permitted  to 
present  Its  views  fully.  Most  Important,  the 
system  protects  the  rights  of  minorities  while 
allowing  the  will  of  the  majority  to  prevail. 

The  success  of  the  adversary  system  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  debate.  To  as- 
sure the  highest  possible  quality,  each  side 
must  have  equal  opportunity  to  marshal 
evidence  in  support  of  Its  positions.  In  a 
legislative  body,  It  Is  Just  as  essential  that 
the  minority  party  have  sufficient  staff  assist- 
ance as  It  Is  for  either  party  in  a  court  of 
law  to  have  proper  counsel. 

The  present  situation  In  Congress,  as  the 
staffing  ratio  proves,  Is  deplorable  with  re- 
spect to  counsel  for  the  minority.  When  both 
Senate  and  House  and  the  Presidency  are 
controlled  by  the  same  party,  the  situation 
Is  at  the  point  of  maximum  danger  to  repre- 
sentative government.  When  the  minority  in 
Congress  is  reduced  to  capitalizing  on  such 
mistakes  as  are  made  by  the  Administration 
(If  it  can  find  out  about  them) ,  effective  op- 
position (If  there  Is  any)  must  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  majority  party  itself.  This 
is  the  present  trend  and  it  Is  a  very  unreliable 
state  of  affairs.  The  business  of  the  Republic 
demands  that  the  effecUve  expression  of 
minority  views  not  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
capricious.  Internal  strains  within  the  party 
that  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
governing. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  mention  a 
Republican-sponsored  proposal  to  give  to  the 
minority  i)arty  control  of  an  Investigative 
committee  of  the  House  whenever  the  ma- 
jority party  controls  both  houses  of  Congr.ess 
and  the  executive  branch.  Sponsors  of  the 
bill  are  headed  by  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
Pord  of  Michigan,  and  Include  Congressman 
Robert  H.  Michel  of  nUnols,  whose  chapter 
In  this  book  Is  devoted  solely  to  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  proposal. 

Here  I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Republican  proposal  would 
ease  considerably  some  of  the  problems  of  a 
minority  party  seeking  to  fulfill  Its  functions 
under  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It  would 
help  Insure  against  whitewashes  of  wrong- 
doing and  gross  errors  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment oflSclals. 

While  outsiders  and  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  may  be  forgiven  a  feeling  of  sus- 
picion at  Republican  motives  In  making  the 
proposal.  In  refutation  of  these  I  point  out 
that  there  Is  good  Republican  precedent  for 
the  Idea. 

In  1923,  when  both  the  executive  branch 
and  both  houses  of  Congress  were  controlled 
by  the  Republican  Party,  rumors  of  Impro- 
prieties surrounding  the  leasing  of  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  oil  reser^-e   whirled  through  the 


Capital.  As  they  grew  to  a  point  requiring 
formal  Investigation,  Republicans  prevailed 
upon  Democratic  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh 
of  Montana  to  take  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tion. This  is  a  dramatic  example  of  a  case 
In  which  Republicans  gave  to  the  Democrats 
control  of  an  investigation  into  a  major 
scandal  Involving  high-ranking  members  of 
a  Republican  Administration.  The  results 
were  salutary  and  of  great  benefit  to  the 
whole  country.  There  should  be  formal  pro- 
visions enacted  so  that  this  would  always 
be  the  case. 

(It  should  al.so  be  noted  that  the  British 
House  of  Commons  has  a  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Accounts  whose  chairman  Is  by  tradition 
a  leading  member  of  the  Opposition, 
usually  a  person  who  has  been  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  committee  is 
charged  "with  re.^ponsiblllty  for  Insuring  that 
all  public  money  Is  spent  In  the  manner  In- 
tended by  Parliament.  It  promotes  economy 
and  efficiency  and  helps  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  morality  In  all  public  financial 
matters ) . 

In  this  day  and  age,  more  is  expected  of  a 
minority  party  than  mere  criticism,  a  polit- 
ical platform,  and  legislative  debate.  A  re- 
sponsible party  must  be  one  In  which  people 
have  confidence  and  one  to  which  they  will 
entrust  their  destiny.  It  must  be  prepared 
to  present.  In  reasonable  detail,  at  Iea.st  some 
practical  alternatives  to  the  hundreds  of 
complicated  and  technical  Issues  confront- 
ing the  country.  Offering  meaningful  alter- 
natives is  no  simple  task.  The  development 
of  such  alternatives  requires  the  services  of 
specialists  and  technicians,  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  concentrated 
study  of  a  particular  problem. 

By  the  very  nature  of  a  Congre?;sman's  Job. 
It  Is  very  difficult  for  most  Members  to  be- 
come as  expert  a.s  the  problems  require.  They 
must  be  concerned  with  too  wide  a  range 
of  subjects  to  permit  specialization.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  face  still  another  prob- 
lem. Most  Congressmen  feel  that  they  simply 
do  not  have  th-i  time  to  study  all  legislative 
matters  and  administrative  policies  Ju.'Jt  to 
keep  up  with  Individual  problems  of  constit- 
uents Is  a  huge  task.  Consider  the  following 
examples:  A  <ihortage  of  heating  coal,  fraud 
bv  mall,  eligibility  for  a  pension,  the  Impact 
of  a  new  law,  a  missing  person,  a  family 
tragedy,  a  suspected  crimp  a  missing  pension 
check,  harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a 
government  agency,  the  need  for  a  Job.  a 
visa,  citizenship  for  a  relative  or  friend,  the 
Impact  of  a  drought,  a  rate  increase,  a  public 
transportation  problem,  a  tariff  ruling,  infor- 
mation concerning  the  workings  of  an 
obscure  government  agency,  a  man's  draft 
status,  taxes,  naming  a  mountain,  a  hard- 
ship discharge,  a  promotion,  a  pay  Increase — 
the  list  Is  endless 

Be-'^ides  answering  a  large  volume  of  mall, 
greeting  constituents  visiting  the  Capitol, 
attending  to  the  needs  of  their  districts  and 
their  party  obligations.  Congressmen  are 
called  upon  to  exercise  leadership  and  con- 
cern in  almost  every  matter  involving  the 
federal  government  Although  some  of  these 
areas  are  bevond  the  Immediate  control  of 
Congress,  a  Congressman  frequently  must 
act  to  rally  public  opinion  or  file  strong  pro- 
tests on  behalf  of  his  constituency.  He  has 
an  Important  role  in  reminding  the  often 
smugly  insulated  federal  agencies  that  they 
are  meant  to  be  the  servants  and  not  the 
masters  of  the  people. 

Congressmen  have  personal  staffs  to  help 
with  some  of  their  ta.sks,  but  some  reponsl- 
bllitles  cannot  be  delegated.  Some  commen- 
tators have  suggested  that  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  legislative  process  to  remove  certain 
of  these  tasks  from  the  Congressman's  work- 
load by  establishing  an  Ombudsman-type 
office.  This  writer  Is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
such  proposal.  Dealing  with  constituent  and 
district  problems  is  the  raw  material  of  the 
legislative  process  The  Congressman,  through 
the  power  conferred  by  his  constituents'  vote 


and  acting.  In  a  sense,  as  a  trustee,  can  cut 
tnrough  red  tape  and  keep  our  government 
responsive.  Even  more  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  as  he  performs  this  function  the  Con- 
gre'.sman  becomes  aware  of  problems  which 
need  legislative  act'on. 

Above  all.  however,  a  Congressman  Is  a 
legislator.  This  mast  important  function  be- 
gins with  his  committee  work.  Although 
Congre!>smen  are  responsible  for  final  Judg- 
ments in  the  legislative  product  of  their 
committee  work,  their  acts  are  Influenced 
in  many  ways  by  the  work  of  the  committee 
staffs.  No  significant  legislation  is  produced 
without  the  aid  of  experts.  The  staff  supplies 
the  expertise  necessary  to  reduce  the  exten- 
sive time  which  few  Members  of  Congress 
can  afford  to  devote  to  legislative  duties. 
Under  the  direction  and  suFKjrvislon  of  com- 
mittee members,  the  staff  suggests  investiga- 
tioixs,  prepares  their  preliminary  ground- 
work, and  often  influences  their  scope  and 
direction.  The  staff  selects  witnesses  and  pre- 
pares lines  of  quei^tloning.  The  staff  collects 
mountains  of  data,  checks  facts,  organizes 
&r.d  digests  them  into  manageable  propor- 
tions. The  staff  may  generate  or  prepare  spe- 
cial studies.  S'  aff  people  often  draft  reports 
upon  which  the  most  pivotal  committee  de- 
cisions are  based.  In  short,  the  staff  does 
that  essential  spade  and  leg  work  few  Con- 
gressmen have  the  time  to  perform. 

The  demands  on  a  Congressman's  time 
highlight  the  importance  of  good  staff  work. 
Implicit  In  this  situation  Is  the  recognition 
that  many  Congressmen  cannot  devote  as 
much  time  as  they  would  like  to  super- 
vising the  work  of  their  committee  staffs.  If 
this  Is  so.  It  suggests  yet  another  reason  for 
adequate  minority  staffing:  mindful  of  hu- 
man nature,  It  is  conceivable  that  improperly 
supervised  staffs  could  exercise  undue  In- 
fluence over  the  work  of  their  committees.  A 
good  check  on  this,  obviously,  would  be  an 
alert  minority  staff. 

Infrequently,  the  minority  Is  blessed  with 
offers  of  outside  assistance.  One  memorable 
example  occurred  when  a  task  force  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative  Prank 
Bow  (R.,  Ohio)  and  composed  of  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee undertook  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1964.  Maurice 
Stans,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
under  President  Eisenhower,  and  some  half 
dozen  former  members  of  that  agency,  pro- 
vided valuable  assistance  to  the  project.  The 
economy  drive  which  this  effort  spearheaded 
resulted  In  savings  of  $6.3  billion  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  It  also  permitted 
economy-minded  Congressmen  to  vote  for 
the  tax  cut. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  Con- 
gressman Bow  fi.rst  announced  that  he 
thought  his  task  force  could  recommend 
substantial  cuts  In  the  budget,  without  dam- 
age to  necessary  programs,  he  was  challenged 
Immediately  to  Itemize  the  proposed  cuts. 
Congressman  Bow  refused  because  he  feared 
that  by  thus  forewarning  agencies  their  pub- 
lic relations  sections  could  man  the  ramparts 
and  stave  off  a  threatened  economy  drive  by 
whipping  up  public  opinion  as  only  battle- 
tested  bureaucrats  can.  I  mention  this  here 
because  It  shows  how  Important  secrecy  Is  in 
connection  with  legislative  strategy.  Obvi- 
ously, a  minority  which  relies  entirely  on  a 
staff  responsible  to  the  majority,  with  lines 
of  communication  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Is  either  naive  or  lazy 
or  worse. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  where  the 
minority  Is  deprived  of  Its  own  staff  and 
where  members  are  not  as  fortunate  as  Con- 
gressm.an  Bow  in  receiving  aid.  there  Is  al- 
ways a  temptation  to  turn  to  private  Interests 
for  help.  Without  discussing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  consulting  special  in- 
terests In  regard  to  legislation  which  affects 
them.  I  shall  simply  contend  that  any  situa- 
tion which  forces  minority  Congressmen  to 
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turn  to  special  interests  for  staff  work  Is  not 
in  the  best  Interest  of  sound  representative 
government. 

All  Members  do,  of  course,  have  access  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Senate  and  House  Legis- 
lative Counsel  for  bill-drafting,  and  to  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  research.  The  primary  func- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  Legislative 
Counsel  Involve  the  highly  technical  ard  spe- 
cialized task  of  drafting  legislation.  The  staffs 
of  both  offices  are  composed  of  qualified  and 
dedicated  personnel.  The  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  operates  exclusively  as  a  non- 
partisan research  and  reference  service  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Its  staff  has  grown 
steadily  and  In  all  probability  will  continue 
to  grow  with  the  Increasing  need  of  Congress 
for  specialized  research  assistance  with  which 
to  deal  with  the  technologically  induced 
changes  in  our  society  and  economy.  Assum- 
ing that  Congress  maintains  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  legitimate  demands  for 
staff  assistance  from  these  auxiliary  .sources 
and  the  actual  capacity  of  the  staffs  to  pro- 
vide such  help,  it  is  the  committee  staff  sys- 
tem itse'f  on  which  Congress  must  prlncloally 
rely  WhUe  organizations  like  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  greatly  assist  individual 
Members  In  their  particular  areas,  they  can- 
not substitute  for  committee  staffs. 

But  the  needs  of  congressional  committees 
go  beyond  the  question  of  sheer  size  of  a  staff 
and  reach  to  the  problem  of  making  possible 
an  effective  distinction  between  majority 
and  minority  positions  In  order  to  facilitate 
meaningful  floor  debate  and  responsible  prob- 
lem-solving. As  long  as  Congress  Is  organized 
on  the  basis  of  a  differentiation  between  ma- 
jority and  minority  roles,  even  at  the  com- 
mittee level.  It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  ade- 
quate legislation  to  evolve  from  a  "nonpar- 
tisan" staff  arrangement. 

The  nonpartlsanshlp  of  the  1946  Reorga- 
nization Act  has  not,  as  I  have  .suggested, 
been  a  success.  Some  committee  staffs  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  truly  nonpar- 
tisan, not  only  In  terms  of  party  affiliation 
but  in  terms  of  serving  members  of  both  par- 
ties equally.  On  other  committees,  the  prin- 
ciple of  appointment  and  control  of  tenure  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee  has  led  to  con- 
trol of  the  staff  by  the  Chairman  and  almost 
exclusive  use  of  Its  time  by  the  majority 
party.  Even  on  the  few  committees  which  try 
to  give  equal  service  to  members  of  both  par- 
ties, it  Is  evident  that  whoever  appoints  the 
staff  also  controls  it.  Today,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  committee  staff  members  are 
hired,  supervised,  promoted,  and  assigned  du- 
ties by  the  chairmen  of  the  committees.  When 
the  workload  of  these  committees  Is  heavy, 
the  staff  naturally  feels  obUged  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  the  majority  members 
on  whom  they  rely  for  their  Jobs.  Conse- 
quently, one  can  understand  why  members 
of  the  minority  party  cannot  always  confide 
In  or  depend  upon  staff  members  responsible 
to  the  opposing  party. 

CONCLUSION 

The  case  for  Increasing  the  staff  available 
to  the  minority  Is  overwhelming.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Joint  C>>mmlttee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  which  Is  preparing  its  report  and 
recommendations  as  this  book  goes  to  press. 
Ver>-  likely  the  Committee's  report  will  have 
been  Issued  before  this  paper  Is  published. 
However,  because  many  Members  addressed 
themselves  to  this  problem  In  the  course  of 
the  Committee's  extensive  hearings  and  be- 
cause our  Task  Force  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Committee's  staff,  it  Is  expected  that  the 
report  win  contain  strong  recommendations 
for  Immediate  action  to  correct  the  partisan 
Imbalance  In  committee  staffing. 

In  discussing  what  should  be  done,  I  do  not 
Deheve  It  is  necessary  to  get  Into  a  numbers 
game  and  try  *o  set  up  any  specific  ratios 
that  will  meet  the  problem.  The   work  of 


every  committee  Is  dlffierent;  accordingly.  Its 
personnel  requirements  are  different.  More- 
over, staffing  needs  must  change  In  response 
to  new  developments. 

I  strongly  believe,  however,  that  the  minor- 
ity on  every  committee  should  have  the  right 
to  hire  and  fire  its  owtj  staff  personnel,  set 
their  salary  sc.Ues.  and  locate  them  without 
prior  approval  of  the  majority. 

Last  year,  minority  memlaers  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  asked  permission  to  hire 
an  economist  to  assist  them  in  consideration 
of  the  extremely  involved  implications  of  the 
App.\lachian  Davelopmen:  Act  and  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  then 
pending  before  the  Com.mittee.  The.se  pro- 
grams Involved  many  social  and  economic 
factors  not  normally  within  the  purview  of 
the  Public  Works  Conxmittee.  We  needed  to 
have  competent  outside  advice  and  counsel. 
The  majority  turned  us  down,  and  we  had 
no  recourse  but  to  swallow  tliis  decision  and 
get  along  as  besi  we  could.  This  is  wroLig. 
We  should  h.ive  been  able  to  make  our  own 
decision  on  this  point  and  hire  the  pxpert 
we  wan':ed.  While  I  have  no  illusion  that  the 
final  pas.sage  of  some  bills  would  have  been 
changed,  greater  public  knowledge  would 
have  resulted  fro:n  clearer  delineations  of 
portions  of  them,  and  it  Is  likely  that  im- 
provemenus  in  the  lcgi^lation  could  have  been 
made  during  the  drafting  of  the  bills  In 
committee 

(Another  example  drawn  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  the  fact  that  as 
of  this  writing  more  than  eight  months  have 
elapsed  since  a  new  subcommittee  was  au- 
thorized for  the  purpose  of  supervising,  over- 
seeing, and  Investigating  the  new  Appalach- 
ian Redevelopment  Program  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
Committee  members  of  both  parties  unani- 
mously adopted  the  Resolution  creating  the 
new  slibcommlttee.  This  faiUire  to  activate 
the  subconamlttee,  while  not  directly  appli- 
cable to  the  minority  staffing  question.  Is 
further  Illustration  of  the  need  for  the  mi- 
nority to  have  an  Investigative  arm  of  its 
own  In  this  particular  situation,  even  the 
majority  seems  powerless  to  enforce  Its  own 
formally  approved  decision.  The  minority  has 
no  chance  at  all.)  (The  subcommittee  finally 
was  activated  July  13,  1966.— Ed.) 

Frankly,  I  wish  to  state  that  this  concern 
on  my  part  does  not  stem  entirely  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  current  mi- 
nority party.  Although  it  is  true  we  feel  the 
brunt  of  this  staff  deprivation  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  expect  to  feel  no  differently  when 
my  party  Is  In  the  majority.  Effective  criti- 
cism from  the  loyal  opposition  is  essential 
to  good  government,  regardless  of  which 
party  Is  In  control.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  Republican  Party  has  a  commitment 
when  it  becomes  a  m.ajorlty  to  see  that  the 
minority  Is  provided  adequate  staffing. 
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Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
continue  to  clear  a  path  tJirough  the  leg- 
islative jungle  of  amcndmcnUs  beiiig  of- 
fered to  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  I  feel  mo.st  optttni.stic  and  confident 
that  at  long  last  we  are  beginning  con- 
struction of  a  great  new  le!jl.<ati\e  free- 
way tliat  will  give  our  cit;zen.s  increased 
efficiency  without  the  obsi.ruction.s  of 
needless  legislative  secrecy. 

Many  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle  have  contributed  and  are 
contributing  to  streamlining  and  up- 
grading the  sti-ucture  and  procedures  of 
the  House.  All  of  us  who  were  in  the  89th 
Congress  voted  for  creation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  which  reported  numerous  rec- 
ommendations incorporated  in  the  bill 
before  us  now.  I  think  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Congressional  Reform  is 
entitled  to  equal  congratulatior.s  on  its 
magnificent  continbutions. 

As  our  Nation's  population  continues 
to  grow  past  the  200  million  mark,  the 
tendency  of  individual  citizens  to  feel 
that  Uiey  are  out  of  touch  witli  the  lor- 
mation  of  national  policy  increases  pro- 
portionately. To  reinforc*  the  fact  that 
no  citizen  is  a  cipher  in  our  form  of  rep- 
resentative government,  tliat  the  Con- 
gress is  indeed  cognizant  of  and  respon- 
sive to  his  views,  it  is  essential  that  we 
dispel  any  notion,  however  erroneous, 
that  the  Congress  operates  under  a  cloud 
of  subterfuge  and  needless  secrecy,  or 
that  any  of  us  is  afraid  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  by  name  when  the  roll  Is 
called  on  any  issue.  Congress  must  re- 
establish c5ontact  with  the  people  and  re- 
store good  faith  and  confidence  m  rep- 
resentative goverruneni  by  being  recep- 
tive to  new  ideas,  new  faces  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  new  goals.  I  feel  we  are  on  the 
way  to  achieving  that  to  a  great  degree 
with  the  Legislative  Act  of  1970,  which 
I  strongly  support. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  proposals  embodied  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
We  must  have  constructive  change  in  our 
legislative  process  and  I  believe  deeply 
that  the  provisions  contained  in  this  bill 
will  go  a  long  way  In  improving  the  op- 
eration of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Members  have  long  needed  a 
means  by  which  to  better  record  their  ac- 
tions and  thus  keep  the  public  at  large 
more  informed  and  up  to  date  on  the 
issues  which  we  consider.  We  have  al- 
ways considered  ourselves  as  Members  of 
the  greatest  lawmaking  body  in  the 
world,  the  Congress  of  the  Unit«d  States. 
It  Is  that  privilege  and  obligation  which 
we  enjoy  which  should  be  fore.mo:;t  in 
our  minds  when  we  consider  the  con- 
structive improvements  that  are  con- 
tained In  the  measure  before  us. 

The  proposed  changes  would  do  the 
following:  Give  us.  In  the  Congress,  a 
new  source  of  information  In  keeping 
abreast  of  this  fast-changing  world.  We 
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are  going  to  have  the  marvel  of  automatic 
data  processing  without  our  system  be- 
cause of  action  taken  by  my  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  The  expansion 
of  the  legislative  Reference  Service  into 
a  truly  Congressional  Research  Service 
is  also  a  progressive  step  forward. 

The  opcnmg  of  our  congressional  de- 
liberations lo  uf  major  importance.  In 
a  fiee  society  hkc  ours,  the  more  people 
know  what  i.s  at  stake,  the  more  con- 
structive will  be  the  actions  of  their  Rep- 
resentative. Greater  public  a.vareness 
and  understanding  of  the  congressional 
process  will,  I  am  suie.  produce  better 
legislation  lor  the  entire  Nation. 

On  the  subject  of  recording  the  all  im- 
portant teller  votes,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  this  proposal.  First,  it 
would  meet  the  public's  right  to  know 
what  is  ?:lng  on  and.  as  I  have  said, 
thi.s  is  all  important  in  a  free  society. 
Second,  it  would  strengthen  the  House 
as  an  inotitutiou  by  making  more  Mem- 
bers participate  in  the  important  stages 
of  the  lei,'islative  process.  In  addition,  it 
would  go  a  long  way  in  removing  any 
secrecy  in  voting. 

The  need  for  a  public  record  on  teller 
votes  is  most  important  because  it  is 
right.  The  ,,eople  back  home  iiave  the 
right  to  know  what  their  elected  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  is  doing.  For  too 
many  years,  this  right  has  not  been 
honored.  The  practice  of  determining 
the  fate  of  key  amendments  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  without  a  public 
record,  as  I  have  indicated,  helps  spread 
the  v^rongful  notion  that  the  House  has 
something  to  hide.  By  supporting  these 
chan^'ts  we  can  chanse  this  idea. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
good  and  propci  thing  we  are  doing  to- 
day. By  enacting  the?e  constructive 
changes,  we  do  honor  to  the  great  coim- 
try  and  all  the  people  who  have  placed 
us  here  to  .'crve  them.  By  enacting  these 
reforms,  we  will  certainly  make  the 
IIou.se  function  more  resjwnsibly  and 
in  douv^  so  ve  will  also  take  a  major 
step  forward  in  our  effort  to  reorient  our 
priorities  of  the  Government  in  the  di- 
rection of  putting  the  people  first. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Rules  Committee  for 
providing  us  with  the  framework  for 
putting  our  House  in  order.  The  need 
for  more  efficient  and  effective  proce- 
dures for  performing  our  impor- 
tant work  is  all  too  apparent.  This  act, 
which  I  support,  when  coupled  with  sev- 
eral needed  amendments  for  providing 
the  pubhc  with  more  open  access  to  our 
proceedings,  will,  I  believe,  restore  the 
confidence  and  relevancy  of  this  bodj'. 

In  my  view,  the  Rules  Committee  has 
provided  us  with  a  good  foundation  upon 
which  we  must  add  some  further  sup- 
ports for  our  democratic  system.  The 
expansion  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Senice.  the  telecasting  of  some  com- 
mittee hearings,  more  democratic  con- 
trols over  commiittee  procedures  and  sev- 
eral other  important  measures  are  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation.  However,  sev- 
eral necessary  reforms,  regrettably,  were 
not  adopted  by  the  committee. 

The  major  reforms  that  are  omitted 
are  mostly  tho,se  that  deal  with  the  in- 
ordinate amount  of  .secrecy  and  lack  of 
democratic  procedures  that  have  become 
part  of  our  daily  processes.  The  es.sence 


of  the  democratic  process  relies  heavily 
on  public  knowledge.  This  knowledge  is 
made  up  in  no  .small  measure  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body  and  its  committees, 
and  the  statements  and  actions  of  its 
members.  Therefore  we  must  provide  in 
this  legislation  better  access  for  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Members  to  the  information 
and  questions  with  which  we  deal. 

Unfortunately  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant amendments  tiiat  would  have  helped 
correct  this  was  defeated  by  a  teller  vote 
on  Tuesday.  That  amendment  called  for 
a  positive  approach  to  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  committee  hearings.  It  is  now  the 
rule  to  have  certain  committee  sessions 
closed  and  a  vote  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  open  the  meetings.  It  rather  should 
be  the  rule  to  keep  the  meetings  open 
and  the  exception  to  close  them.  The 
public  has  the  right  to  know  and  mast, 
if  wc  are  to  have  a  truly  informed  pub- 
lic, be  allowed  access  to  our  committee 
sessions,  except  of  course  where  classified 
information  is  being  discussed.  Further- 
more, it  Is  ludicrous  that  not  only  are 
the  members  of  the  public  excluded  from 
these  closed  sessions,  but  the  Members 
of  this  very  Ixidy  are  not  permitted  to 
attend  these  sesiiions  without  mvitation. 

We  are  here  as  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  because  we  were  duly 
elected  by  the  people  of  our  districts  to 
represent  their  interests  in  the  making 
and  regulating  of  the  laws  of  this  Nation. 
The  constituencies  which  we  represent 
have  the  right  to  know  how  we  are  per- 
forming our  duty.  In  order  for  tiie  people 
of  this  Nation  to  make  an  intelhgent 
choice  at  the  polls,  and  in  order  to  insure 
the  responsiveness  of  this  body  we  must 
commit  ourselves  to  making  known  our 
votes  on  important  issues.  The  recording 
of  teller  votes  is  a  necessary  step  in  that 
direction.  Far  too  many  important  issues 
are  won  or  lost  on  unrecorded  teller 
votes.  How  can  we  pretend  to  be  ac- 
countable to  our  constituencies  if  we 
hide  behind  the  secrecy  of  teller  votes? 
This  undemocratic  process  must  be 
changed  in  our  reorganization  of  the 
Congress. 

Along  these  same  lines  our  votes  on 
issues  in  committees  must  also  be  re- 
corded publicly.  The  heart  of  our  legis- 
lative process  is  the  work  done  in  com- 
mittee and  therefore  our  actions  in  this 
part  of  the  process  must  be  open  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  public  eye. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
body  should  be  aware  of  the  intricacies 
and  princijjles  involved  in  the  various 
legislation  and  amendments  that  we  are 
called  to  vote  upon.  Due  to  the  vast 
number  of  bills  and  the  extensive  work 
rc:,uired  of  the  members  of  any  given 
committee  no  man  can  be  fully  informed 
on  all  pieces  of  legislation.  However,  v.e 
certainly  should  make  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide each  member  the  opportunity  to  in- 
form him.;elf  about  the  legislation  which 
he  must  act  on.  Therefore.  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  we  institute  the  practice 
of  laying  over  for  3  legislative  days  all 
conference  reports.  In  the  same  vein  we 
.should  reconsider  the  inequitable  prac- 
tice of  limiting  debate  time  on  amend- 
ments. 

A  vital  part  of  the  legislative  proce- 
dure is  the  improvement,  by  amendment, 
of  measures  included  in  legislation  which 


is  considered  for  some  reason  unaccept- 
able to  a  number  of  Members.  Yet  the 
amendment  procedure  is  stifled  and  made 
a  farce  when  a  man  with  a  valid  amend- 
ment, attempting  to  improve  a  piece  of 
legislation  is  allowed  only  minutes,  in 
some  cases  seconds,  or  m  some  cases  no 
time  at  all  to  present  his  arguments  and 
to  inform  his  colleagues  of  the  intent  of 
his  measure.  In  order  to  have  rational 
actions  in  our  legislature  we  must  be 
willing  to  debate  matters,  particularly 
with  such  great  import  attached  to  them. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  selection  of  committee  chairmen. 
To  select  a  member  of  a  committee  to  be 
chairman  of  that  committee  simply  be- 
cau.se  he  has  tenure  is  not  only  undemo- 
cratic, but  it  is  also  an  unwise  and  unfair 
procedure.  I  believe  that  a  man  certainly 
needs  experience  in  a  given  area  before 
he  can  qualify  as  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee. However,  simply  a  man's  political 
longevity  does  not  provide  the  necessary 
competence.  To  make  this  process  both 
more  democratic  and  more  effective  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
should  be  elected  by  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  from  among  the 
three  mast  senior  majority  members,  and 
that  the  ranking  member  should  be 
seJected  from  among  the  three  most 
senior  members  of  the  minority  by  elec- 
tion by  secret  ballot  also.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  choice  of  chairmen  rather 
than  the  echo  of  the  past. 

The  rejection  of  these  vital  reforms  will 
leave  this  Nation  with  a  feeling  of  mis- 
trust and  hopelessness.  If  we  can  not 
f miction,  and  function  within  the  frame- 
work of  true  democracy,  then  we  do  not, 
and  can  not  demand  the  respect  and  faith 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today,  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970.  I  believe  this  bill 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward 
a  more  modern  Congress — responsive  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives. 

The  thrust  of  this  bill  will  assist  in 
bringing  our  multibillion-dollar  Govern- 
ment organization  out  of  the  bygone  days 
and  into  the  space  age.  Reform  and  mod- 
ernization are  long  overdue,  and  I  hope  ■ 
the  House  will  approve  the  bill.  ' 

The  House  Rules  Committee  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  bringing  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor.  This  bill,  H.R.  17654. 
is  an  excellent  companion  to  the  legisla- 
tion offered  by  the  Rules  Committee  last 
week,  amending  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  allow  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  to  investigate 
lobbying  practices  and  campaign  financ- 
ing and  make  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  laws.  These  two  areas 
need  reform,  and  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
953,  to  strengthen  the  lobbying  laws,  and 
H.R.  958,  providing  for  public  disclosure 
of  campaign  finances,  which  I  hope  will 
be  recommendations  of  the  ethics  com- 
mittee. 

I  will  support  certain  amendments  to 
the  bill  before  us  today,  including  one  to 
permit  recording  teller  votes  on  major 
amendments.  There  are  other  house- 
keeping items  not  in  the  bill,  including 
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the  establishment  of  an  electronic  vot- 
ing system  in  the  House  Chamber,  which 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  in  the 
bill  Therj  are  several  provisions  in  the 
bill  wliich  I  have  worked  for  over  the 
last  several  Congresses,  and  I  am  happy 
they  are  included  in  the  bill. 

One  of  my  bills,  H.R.  951,  introduced 
first  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  also  in 
the  90th  and  91st  Congresses,  would  pro- 
vide for  a  Congressional  Budgetary  In- 
formation Service  to  promote  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  legislation  v.as  introduced  by  me 
after  an  evaluation  and  study  of  how 
the  Congress  functions  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  particularly 
in  the  fiscal  and  budgetary  areas.  At  the 
time  of  introduction.  March  9.  1966,  the 
country  was  taxing  and  spending  the 
citizens  of  America  a  total  of  over  $100 
bUlion  aimually,  but  our  accounting  was 
geared  more  to  a  Continental  Congress 
with  horse  and  buggy  tools  rather  than 
with  the  instruments  of  a  missile  and 
jet  era.  The  bill  called  for  the  Congress 
to  have  a  "computerized  analytical 
ability." 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  suggested 
such  a  budget  office  in  the  Congress  in 
its  extensive  study  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
of  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  said  in  an  editorial 
of  March  12,  1966: 

The  annual  budgets  will  grow  more  com- 
plex and  the  probability  that  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  analyze  them  will  be  reduced 
unless  some  steps  are  taken  soon  to  provide 
Eenators  and  representatives  with  an  agency 
that  is  staffed  and  equipped  with  profession- 
ally trained  personnel  and  anahtlcal  ma- 
chinery. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  President's 
budget  requests  totaled  $203  billion, 
doubled  in  4  years.  My  legislative  idea 
to  make  sure  every  taxpayer  gets  "his 
dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  he  pays 
in  taxes"  is  included  in  title  II,  part  I, 
section  201,  "Budgetary  and  Fiscal  In- 
formation and  Data,"  and  title  IV,  part 
I,  section  401,  "Joint  Committee  on  Data 
Processing"  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 
My  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Said  the  House  report  on  H.R.  17654: 
Potentially,  the  spending  power  is  the  most 
powerful  prerogative  Congress  possesses  for 
effecting  and  affecting  public  policy  decisions. 
In  recent  decades,  however.  Congress  has 
wielded  this  precious  constitutional  birth- 
right in  an  increasingly  haphazard  and  es- 
sentially ineffective  manner. 

The  budget,  fiscal,  and  data  processing 
sections  of  the  bill  will  make  for  a 
sounder  and  more  economi<i'al  govern- 
ment. 

Another  bill  I  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported, House  Resolution  22,  first  intro- 
duced in  the  89th  Congress,  follows  and 
strengthens  Public  Law  801,  enacted  in 
1956,  which  required  the  executive 
branch  to  report  on  cost  estimates  for 
Government  programs.  My  bill  would 
am.end  the  rules  of  the  House  to  provide 
for  a  detailed  accounting  in  committee 
reports  on  spending  bills  and  creation  or 
expansion  of  Federal  programs  by  the 
Government.  This  legislation  is  included 


in  the  legislative  reorganization  bill  in 
title  II,  part  2.  section  221,  "Supplemen- 
tal Budget  Information,"  and  title  II. 
part  5,  section  252  "Cost  Estimates  in 
Reports." 

The  committee  report  on  H.R.  17654 
states: 

In  order  to  give  the  Congress  a  better  pic- 
ture of  the  expected  expenditures  in  future 
years,  the  committee  bill  will  require  esti- 
mates for  those  years  to  be  included  by  the 
executive  wlien  it  recommends  a  new  pro- 
gram or  a  change  in  an  existing  one.  These 
estimates  must  cover  the  ensuing  liscal  year 
and  the  next  four  fiscal  years. 

Further,  committee  reports  will  in- 
clude estimates  and  5-year  projections 
on  all  programs. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  14, 
1966,  commenting  on  my  bill.  House 
Resolution  22,  included  in  the  new  reor- 
ganization bill,  said: 

Congress  continues  blitliely  to  authorize 
programs,  which  eventually  have  to  be  paid 
for.  without  keeping  tabs  on  over-all  spend- 
ing figures  or  even  putting  any  price  tag 
on  some  programs  at  all. 

Sporadic  efforts  to  persuade  Congress  to 
adopt  at  least  some  elementiiry  bookkeeping 
so  far  have  been  unsuccessful,  although  a 
few  hardy  souls  keep  trying.  Among  them  is 
Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  who  has  offered  a 
bill  to  require  committees  approving  creation 
of  new  federal  programs  to  present  state- 
ments estimating  those  programs'  costs  for 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years. 

A  third  bill  I  have  sponsored  in  the 
91st  Congress,  H.R.  17622,  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  conceitiing  price  in- 
creases in  Government  contracts  and 
failures  to  meet  contract  completion 
dates,  is  covered  in  the  expansion  of  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce,  included  in 
title  II,  part  1,  section  204  of  legislative 
reorganization  bill.  This  section  calls  for 
the  Comptroller  General  to  review  and 
analyze  the  results  of  Goverrmient  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  on  under  ex- 
isting law.  including  the  making  of  cost 
benefit  studies.  In  the  important  area  of 
contract  ovemms,  the  section  allows  the 
General  Accounting  OflSce  additional  au- 
thority to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  in 
our  Government.  My  bill,  H.R.  17622.  has 
had  favorable  reports  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  who  wrote: 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill. 

And  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

We  believe  the  general  purpose  of  this  bill, 
to  assure  disclosure  and  closer  scrutiny  of 
selected  government  contract  costs  and  per- 
formances, represents  a  desirable  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  17654,  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  is  a 
good  bill.  It  will  help  the  Congress  do  a 
better  job,  especially  in  the  oversight  field 
of  watching  our  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr. 
George  Galloway,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected observers  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  has  noted: 

Representative  government  Is  the  keystone 
of  the  democratic  arch.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  upon  it  and  tlie  way  it  works.  If  Con- 
gress is  to  save  itself  from  the  antidemocratic 
forces  which  are  challenging  It  at  liome  and 
abroad,  then  it  must  act  promptly  to  Improve 
its  efficiency  and  democratize  its  methods. 

Except  at  those  times  when  scandal 
rocks  the  Halls  of  Congress,  congres- 


sional reform  and  reorganization  are  not 
headline-making  subjects.  And  yet,  as 
the  volume  of  information,  problems, 
programs,  solutions,  and  responsibility 
explodes  on  Coneress,  the  mamtenance 
01  tiie  Icyislative  branch  as  an  effective 
coequal  depends  on  our  mastery  of  our 
operations. 

It  is  apparent  today  that  Congress  has 
not  achieved  a  sufficient  detrree  of  such 
mastery.  Outdated  procedures  and  rules, 
an  ornate  but  cumbersome  committee 
arrangement,  and  an  antiquated  legis- 
lative calendar  virtually  prohibit  the 
Congre.ss  from  responding  to  new  needs, 
new  viewpoints,  and  ne*v  political  forces 
within  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  congressional  reform — 
and  the  urgency  of  that  need — is  liigh- 
lighted  if  we  look  beyond  the  Congress 
to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
other  institutions  in  our  society.  Modern 
management  techniques  have  been 
adopted  with  astonishing  speed  by  tiie 
industrial  sector  where  failure  to  keep 
pace  with  a  competitor  can  mean 
extinction. 

The  executive  branch  has  undergone 
numerous  reorganizations — creating  new 
agencies,  such  as  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  the  Of- 
fice of  Econqmic  Opportunity,  the  De- 
partments oTT'ransportation.  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  in  order  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  new  problems. 
It  also  .subjects  itself  to  scrutiny  and 
recommendations  for  change  by  a  ne\er- 
ending  host  of  outside  specialists. 

Once  considered  the  ba.'^tions  of  con- 
servatism, our  churches  have  undertaken 
changes  in  their  ritual  and  organiza- 
tional structure  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  been  unimaginable  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

We  also  see  ouv  universities  and  other 
educational  institutions  undergoing  basic 
oveiiiauls — as  they  struggle  to  stay  rele- 
vant and  up-to-daie  with  changing  con- 
ditions. 

The  individual  State  governments  are 
al.so  attempting  to  keep  pace.  Since  1960, 
eight  States  have  adopted  new  constitu- 
tions and  nimierous  improvements  in 
procedures,  and  rules  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  legislatures  of  other  States. 

But  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  make 
needed  changes  continues  and,  in  my 
judgment,  contributes  greatly  to  a  gen- 
eral loss  of  public  esteem.  We  no  longer 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public  the 
way  we  did  years  ago.  Without  maximum 
public  confidence,  we  carmot  be  as  ef- 
fective as  we  must  be.  As  the  executive 
branch  has  grown  in  power  and  influ- 
ence. Congress  has  surrendered  impor- 
tant initiatives  and  its  influence  has  de- 
clined. One  sad  result  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  growing  nixmber  of  people  who  are 
going  outside  the  system  to  seek  redress 
of  their  grievances. 

Perhaps  the  most  apparent  deteriora- 
tion of  the  functions  and  authority  of  the 
Congress  may  be  seen  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  A  power  which  has  been  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  Congress — the  au- 
thority to  declare  war — has  disappeared 
in  a  haze  born  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  in  1964  and  thickened  further 
with  the  recent  invasion  of  Cambodia. 
Our  partnership  role  in  formulating  this 
Nation's  foreign  policy  has  been  reduced 
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to  a  minimum  and  we  have  become  fol- 
lowers where  we  were  intended  to  be 
leaders. 

I.  WHAT  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  PRODUCTIVITY  OT 
CONGRESS? 

At  the  time  I  testified  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee  during  its  hearings  on 
legislative  reorganization  —  November 
1969— the  House  of  Representatives  had 
been  m  session  for  164  days,  recorded 
11,072  pages  of  Members"  debates  and 
worldly  observations,  borne  the  filing  of 
20  239  bills  by  its  535  Members,  and  of 
this  number,  there  had  been  enacted  only 
117  public  bills  and  55  private  laws.  We 
had  recorded  in  the  House  277  quorum 
rollcalls  which  required  185  hours,  whUe 
being  in  session  625  hours  and  11  min- 
utes. 

This  incredible  waste  of  time,  money, 
and  intellectual  resources  was  graphi- 
callv  illustrated  during  the  1965  hearings 
on  legislative  reorganization  in  testi- 
mony by  Congressman  David  King,  of 
Utah.  He  pointed  out  at  that  time; 

During  the  six-vear  period  from  1958  to 
196.3  there  were  632  roll  call  votes  In  the 
House.  The  average  legislative  day  during 
this  period  lasted  about  four  hours.  Figur- 
ing an  average  roll  call  at  40  minutes.  111 
full  legislative  days  were  consumed  on  roll 
call  voles  alone. 

During  this  same  period,  the  House  had 
725  quorum  calls.  Figuring  an  average  call 
at  22  minutes,  the  House  used  69  legislative 
davs  on  this  activity. 

Thus,  a  total  of  180  legislative  days  was 
spent,  on  roll  calls  and  quorum  calls  over  a 
six-year  period.  In  terms  of  a  5-day  week. 
House  Member,  spent  more  than  8  months 
Just  responding  when  their  names  were 
called. 

And  what  of  costs? 

During  the  88th  Congress,  the  House  was 
in  sesnon  for  334  davs.  More  than  2  months— 
€8  legislative  days,  to  be  exact— was  con- 
sumed with  roll  calls  and  quorum  calls. 
Computed  from  fiscal  1965  legislative  appro- 
priations, the  cost  of  each  dally  session  was 
sllghtlv  more  than  $64,000. 

Thu^  $4  4  million  was  spent  on  roll  calls 
and  quorum  calls  during  the  88th  Congress 
alone  It  cast  each  of  our  constituencies 
$10,000   for  us  to  respond  to  our  names. 

How  much  will  it  cost  our  constituen- 
cies todav  for  us  to  answer  to  our  names? 
How  many  legislative  days  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  subsequent  Congresses  will 
be  lost  because  of  rollcalls  and  quortmi 
calls'  This  is  a  problem  which  has  been 
alleviated  in  many  State  legislatures, 
but  it  is  54  years  now  since  the  first  bill 
wa.s  introduced  to  employ  a  form  of  elec- 
tronic voting  in  the  Congress. 

Coupled  with  a  time-saving  electronic 
voting  system,  the  House  should  either 
devise  a  quorum  system  of  notifying 
Members  when  a  requisite  number  have 
already  reached  the  floor  or  adopt  the 
Senate  procedure  of  abandoning  the  call 
when  a  quorum  is  achieved  in  order  to 
save  fruitless,  time-consuming  floor 
trips. 

However,  antiquated  voting  procedures 
and  the  needless  consumption  of  the 
Members'  time  is  only  part  of  a  great 
maladv:  a  seeming  lack  of  legislative  re- 
straint and  legislative  responsibility 
among  House  members. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress, 
more  than  17,000  bills  were  Introduced. 
Of  course,  most  of  these  will  be  pigeon- 
holed in  committee,  but  is  it  possible  to 
legislate  under  such  a  burden? 


It  would  be  possible  for  congressional 
committees  to  consider— at  least  receive 
reports  and  hold  hearings— on  far  more 
of  the  legislation  introduced  each  year  if 
Congress  would  fully  exploit  the  bene- 
fits of  computerization  and  automatic 
data  processing.  It  is  conceivable  that 
every  bill  introduced  could  be  cataloged 
and  imputed  into  an  ADP  system  that 
would  provide  a  daily  digest  report. 

n.    CONGRESS   AND   THE    COMPUTER    ACE 

It  is  past  time  that  we  brought  Con- 
gress out  of  the  horse  and  buggy  age  and 
Tnto  the  computer  age.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  units  to  handle  payrolls 
the  Congress  makes  no  use  whatever  of 
the  most  significant  invention  of  our 
time— the  electronic  computer.  It  is  es- 
sential that  Congress  establish  a  Legis- 
lative Data  Processing  Center  to  coordi- 
nate the  development  of  ADP  facilities 
and  services  for  both  Houses.  This  cen- 
ter would  provide  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress with  instantaneous,  up-to-the-min- 
ute data  on  such  things  as  the  status  of  all 
bills  and  resolutions,  budget  receipts,  and 
expenditures  for  each  fiscal  year,  stat- 
utes currently  in  force,  schedules  of  com- 
mittee meetings  and  legislative  sessions, 
si-^niflcant  developments,  and  bibllo- 
gi^aphical  references  in  each  Member's 
field  of  interest,  statistics  compiled  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  jus- 
tify program  expenditures,  and  analyses 
of  the  merits  of  competing  demands  for 
Federal  resources. 

I  envision  a  central  read-out  facility 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  could  tap  the  mem- 
ory banks  of  the  more  than  3.000  com- 
puters now  in  use  by  Federal  executive 
departments  and  agencies.  The  informa- 
tion could  be  channeled  into  each  con- 
gressional office  via  desk-sized  read-out 
devices  or  closed  circuit  television  screens. 

such  an  ADP  center  would  not  only 
relieve  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
a  number  of  time-consuming  chores,  but 
enable  them  to  make  better  informed  de- 
cisions on  legislative  matters.  More  sig- 
nificantlv,  it  would  enable  Congress  to 
keep  up"  with  the  pace  of  change  and 
progress  in  the  Nation,  perhaps  even 
to  anticipate  it. 

HI.      A     JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 

Even  with  the  advantages  an  ADP 
center  would  provide,  congressional 
op-rations  wculd  remain  diverse,  com- 
plex and  often  intricate.  A  permanent 
Joint  Committee  on  Congres.sional  Oper- 
at'ons  would  provide  a  continuing  study 
of  these  operations  and  functions  and 
would  be  able  to  recommend  improve- 
ments It  could  also  be  charged  with  new 
functions  which  significantly  involve 
Congress  as  an  institution,  improve  its 
relationships  with  other  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  enable  it  better  to  meet 
its  constitutional  responsibilities.  It 
could  also  be  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  rules,  procedures, 
practices  and  precedents  of  either  house. 
My  concern  with  this  aspect  of  reform 
rests  not  so  much  on  what  areas  are  spec- 
ified as  appropriate  to  be  studied,  but 
rather  that  there  be  a  permanent,  on- 
going committee  whose  responsibility  it 
Ts  to  maintain  a  continuing  Interest  in  the 
Congress  as  an  Institution.  Failure  to 
establish  such  a  committee  could  lead 
to  a  situation  in  which  some  type  of  re- 


form bill  is  passed  and  then  no  further 
action  is  taken  for  another  20  years. 

IV.    A    LECISL.^TIVE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL  POR 
CONGRESS 

At  present,  when  It  becomes  necessary 
in  any  legal  proceeding  for  the  courts 
to  look  into  the  question  of  legislative 
intent,  the  opinions,  generally  speaking, 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Attorney  General.  It 
appears  in  som.e  cases  that  this  causes  a 
problem,  since  the  administrative  and 
executive  parts  of  the  Government  are 
attempting  to  interpret  what  the  Isgis- 
lative  branch  intended.  This  Is  not  to 
imply  that  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General  are  anything  but  honest,  but  the 
procedure  does  represent  a  tendency  to 
favor  the  division  of  powers  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive,  heavily  on 
the  executive  side. 

Congress  should  enact  legislation 
providing  for  a  legislative  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  necessary  staff,  to  serve  as  the 
authoritative  source  for  Interpretation 
of  legislative  Intent.  The  legislative  at- 
torney general  should  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
subject  to  ratification   by  Congress. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  there  have  been  great  debates  as 
to  whether  an  item  of  legislation,  as  it 
was  written,  was  actually  constitutional. 
This  Is  being  raised  now  with  regard  to 
legislation  authorizing  18-year-olds  to 
vote.  But  there  Is  no  one  In  authority  in 
such  Instances.  There  are  such  groups  as 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  counsel 
on  committees,  individual  lawyers,  but 
there  is  no  one  in  an  authoritative  posi- 
tion to  really  represent  the  position  of 
Congress  before  the  courts  to  say  that 
for  these  or  those  reasons  Congress 
thought  legislation  which  It  passed  Is 
constitutional. 

The  same  thing  Is  involved  with  regard 
to  legislative  intent.  We  frequently  find  a 
wide  variety  of  thought.  Several  years 
ago,  for  Instance,  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
State  of  Alabama  on  a  point  of  legal 
interpretation  of  a  law  that  CongrKS 
passed.  The  State  of  Alabama  contended 
HEW's  action  was  arbitrary,  but  there 
was  no  authoritative  voice  to  speak  for 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

For  another  example,  take  legislation 
which  is  considered  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  or  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  These  bills  are  subject 
to  many  Interpretations  of  tax  law.  Situ- 
ations arise  which  just  were  not  consid- 
ered at  the  time  the  legLslation  was  l^fore 
the  committees.  The  chairman  of  tne 
Ways  and  Meajis  Committee  made  a 
speech  at  one  time  in  which  he  Indjcatea 
seven  different  interpretations  had  oeen 
given  to  one  paragraph  of  a  revenue  lau 
none  of  which  was  the  one  he  though 
was  really  meant  when  the  House  ^as 
giving  original  consideration  to  the  Diu. 

V.     COMMmXES     AND     THE     SENIORTTT     STSTEM 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  "Congr^s 
in  committee  is  Congress  at  work,  ine 
work  of  committees  must,  however  « 
made  more  productive  and  less  agoi™ 
and  the  committee  process  must  becomf 
more  reflective  of  the  democraUc  traai 
tions  in  which  we  believe. 
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One  essential  reform  must  be  to  truly 
open  committee  sessions  to  the  public. 
Rather  than  permit  the  chairman  to 
determine  whether  hearings  should  be 
open.  I  feel  that  we  should  require  that 
all  hearings  be  open  except  when  national 
security  or  the  privacy  of  individuals 
would  be  unduly  violated.  Certainly,  the 
presumption  ought  always  to  be  in  favor 
of  open  sessions.  This  must  apply  to  the 
appropriations  committees,  for  there  Is 
no  logic  in  the  idea  that  money  matters 
are  less  the  public's  business  than  other 
matters. 

Additionally,  we  should  arrange  it  so 
that  committee  schedules  conflict  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  with  the  general  and  daily 
schedules  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Each 
year,  great  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
carrying  on  legislative  business  when  the 
authorizing  and  appropriations  hearings 
are  out  of  sequence.  It  is  not  unusual,  for 
example,  for  the  markup  of  an  appro- 
priation bill  dealing  with  foreign  aid  to 
proceed  while  the  authorizing  legislation 
is  still  under  discussion. 

Voting  in  committees  is  now  cloaked 
from  public  view  and  this  is  wrong.  In 
many  instances,  votes  In  committee  have 
far  more  significance  than  votes  cast  on 
final  passage  of  a  bill.  All  committee 
votes  should  be  matters  of  public  record 
and  readily  available  to  the  press  and  the 
people. 

Committee  reports  and  the  bills  as  re- 
ported by  the  respective  committees 
should  be  made  automatically  available 
to  Representatives  and  Senators  no  less 
than  5  legislative  days  before  debate 
commences,  and  they  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  printed  text  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  It  is  unconscionable 
that  a  defense  appropriation  bill  of  more 
than  $60  billion,  for  instance,  could  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor  a  mere  2 
hours  after  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
committee  report  were  made  available. 

Most  Representatives  and  Senators  are 
eager  for  all  the  radio  and  television  they 
can  get  when  they  are  campaigning.  Un- 
forttmately,  this  eagerness  has  not  been 
matched  in  the  legislative  arena.  Some 
of  us,  at  least,  seem  to  be  a  bit  jittery 
about  the  possibility  of  a  camera  catch- 
ing us  in  an  unguarded  moment  in  com- 
mittee. Wide  broadcast  coverage  would  be 
valuable,  in  my  view,  in  informing  the 
American  people  not  only  as  to  the  deci- 
sions their  Congress  is  making,  but 
equally  important,  how  those  decisions 
are  arrived  at.  All  open  committee 
sessions  should  be  subject  to  radio  and 
television  coverage,  as  should  regular 
House  and  Senate  sessions.  Committee 
witnesses  should  not  be  permitted  to  bar 
coverage  of  their  testimony,  and  ade- 
quate physical  facihties  should  be  made 
available  so  that  at  least  five  television 
cameras  can  be  accommodated. 

At  the  heart  of  any  program  for  con- 
gres.sional  reform  and  reorganization  is 
the  seniority  .system.  While  many  propo- 
nents of  reform  advocate  total  abolition 
of  the  seniority  system,  and  while  this 
has  a  good  deal  of  .'•urface  appeal.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  present  situations  in  which 
the  cure  would  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  present  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, abolition  of  the  seniority  system 
and  substitution  of  a  procedure  in  which 
committee  chairmen  were  chosen  by  ma- 
jority vote  would  result  in  the  loss  of  a 


good  number  of  progressive  chairmen 
and  the  rise  to  power  of  men  represent- 
ing a  conservative  coalition  of  southern 
Democrats  and  less-than-progressive 
Republicans.  The  following  procedure, 
advocated  by  Congressman  Bingham,  is 
far  preferable,  in  my  judgment: 

A.  RECORD  VOTE  APPROVAL  OF  COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN 

First.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress, the  caucus  of  the  majority  party 
should  have  submitted  to  it  for  approval 
the  names  of  all  proposed  committee 
chairmen.  On  demand  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  members — perhaps  one-fifth — a 
record  vote  should  be  taken,  the  results 
of  which  would  be  made  pubhc. 

Second.  If  the  seniority  rule  or  a  vari- 
ation of  it  is  to  be  continued,  the  most 
senior  eligible  member  of  the  commit- 
tee would  automatically  be  nominated. 
If  that  member  failed  to  obtain  approval 
by  the  majority,  the  next  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  would  be  voted  on, 
and  so  on  until  a  chairman  was  elected. 

Third.  The  same  procedure  should  be 
followed  for  the  chairmanship  of  sub- 
committees of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee and  of  such  other  subcommittees 
as  the  caucus  might  decide. 

Fourth.  By  this  means  the  caucus 
could  assure  that  members  who  were  out 
of  sympathy  with  major  elements  of  the 
Democratic  Party  platform  or  who  had 
not  been  performing  their  duties  as 
chairmen  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  caucus  would  not  serve  as  chair- 
men of  important  committees  or  sub- 
committees. 

B.    ROTATION    OF    CHAIRMANSHIP 

First.  There  should  be  rotation  of  all 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairman- 
ships except  where  an  overwhelming — 
perhaps  two-thirds — majority  of  a  cau- 
cus decides  otherw  ise. 

Second.  Such  rotation  would  give  more 
members  an  opportunity  to  hold  positions 
of  responsibility,  tend  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation over  time  of  excessive  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  individual  mem- 
bers, encourage  greater  professionaliza- 
tion  of  committee  staffs,  and  assure  that 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen 
not  in  the  mainstream  of  national  Demo- 
cratic Party  thinking  could  be  replaced 
without  embarrassment. 

Third.  The  principle  of  rotation  could — 
and  should — be  applied  whether  choice 
of  chairmanships  is  based  on  seniority  or 
not.  If  there  is  no  widespread  agreement 
on  what  system  should  be  substituted  for 
seniority,  seniority  could  be  continued  as 
the  basic  criterion  for  choosing  chair- 
manships in  the  first  instance. 

Fourth.  The  following  is  one  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  seniority  rule  and  the 
principle  of  rotation  in  office  could  be 
combined: 

For  each  committee  chairmanship, 
eligible  members  would  be  voted  on  in 
the  caucas  in  order  for  seniority — as  sug- 
ge:~led  under  A  above. 

No  member  of  a  committee  would  be 
eligible  to  ser\e  as  chairman  after  serving 
two  terms  in  that  office,  unless  the  cauctLS 
i-hould  decide  by  a  two-thirds  record 
vote  to  suspend  the  rules. 

The  same  procedure  would  be  followed 
in  the  case  of  chairmen  of  subcommittees 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  of 


such  other  committees  as  the  caucus 
might  designate.  The  selection  of  the 
remaining  subcommittee  chairmanships 
would  be  left  to  the  respective  commit- 
tees, with  the  proviso  that  no  subcom- 
mittee chairman  could  be  elected  for 
more  than  two  terms  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  caucus  by  a  two-tliirds  vote. 
A  member  who  had  served  as  a  sub- 
committee chairman  would  be  eligible  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  another  subcommit- 
tee or  of  the  full  committee.  A  member 
who  had  completed  two  terms  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  would  retain  his 
seniority  and  would  be  eligible  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  v.hich 
he  had  not  previously  been  chairman  for 
two  terms. 

VT.    FISCAL    YEAH    CALENDAR    TEAR 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  fiscal 
year  for  all  departments,  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  coincide  with  the  calendar  year.  In 
September.  1969.  when  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  authorize  such  a  change,  a 
conference  committee  was  about  to  meet 
to  reconcile  differences  between  the  ap- 
propriations bills  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. It  was  the  first  of  13  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  to  reach  that  stage,  and 
that  was  two  and  a  half  months  after 
the  new  fiscal  year  began.  By  late  No- 
vember, a  full  five  months  after  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year,  final  action  still  had 
not  been  taken  on  appropriations  bills 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  re- 
lated agencies,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  public 
works  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion programs,  military  construction,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  for- 
eign aid. 

Even  In  a  normal  year — If  there  ever 
is  such  a  thing — the  appropriations  proc- 
ess is  a  complex  difficult  one.  In  this 
area,  even  more  so  than  in  other  aspects 
of  congressional  business,  times  have 
changed  and  the  rules  of  Congress  sim- 
ply have  not  kept  pace.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  the  job  of  a  Congressman 
was  equally  divided  between  service  in 
Washington  and  service  in  his  district. 
It  was  possible  to  convene  in  Washing- 
ton in  January,  transact  the  Nation's 
business  and  then  return  home  in  June 
or  July.  Money  was  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  a  fiscal  year  that  began 
soon  after  final  passage  of  the  bills 

But  today  we  are  dealing  with  a  Fed- 
eral budget  that  is  approaching  $200  bil- 
lion, and  a  myriad  of  Govemment  pro- 
grams smd  policies  that  touch  virtually 
every  aspect  of  daily  life.  Consideration 
of  these  programs  and  policies  requires 
fuller  investigation  and  greater  under- 
standing. The  work  of  the  committees 
Is  longer  and  more  complex.  Our  work 
in  Washington  occupies  us  regularly  12 
months  of  the  year. 

Changing  the  fiscal  year  to  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year  will  permit  a  full 
year  to  consider  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations and  permit  a  greater  oppor- 
timity  for  thorough  yet  timely  work  on 
the  appropriations  bills.  It  will  permit 
programs  to  be  authorized  and  funded  In 
advance  of  the  the  start  of  the  year.  It 
will  end  the  waste  and  diversion  that 
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cost  U5  SO  much  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

Vn.   FLOOR   PROCEDURES 

In  the  area  of  business  conducted  in 
what  the  public  believes  Is  the  major 
legislative  arena— the  House  and  Senate 
floors — reform  is  particularly  urgent  in 
the  House,  and  in  two  main  areas.  First, 
it  is  long  past  time  to  do  away  with  a 
procedure  that  does  violence  to  the  dem- 
ocratic process — the  closed  rule.  There 
simply  is  no  sound  reason  to  preclude 
germane  amendments  to  legislation.  The 
American  people  expect,  and  rightfully 
so,  that  national  legislation  is  the  prod- 
uct of  full  and  fair  deliberation  by  435 
Representatives  and  100  Senators.  But 
with  a  closed  rule  in  effect,  much  of  that 
legislation  is  really  the  product  of  a 
single  committee — perhaps  35  Members. 

A  second  major  reform,  also  applicable 
to  the  House,  must  be  to  put  all  votes  on 
the  public  record.  Under  present  rules, 
the  really  key  votes — those  coming  on 
amendment.s  to  pending  bills— are  voice 
or  teller  votes,  and  there  is  no  way  for 
the  press  or  the  public  to  determine  how 
a  Member  is  voting.  If  there  is  to  be 
heightened  confidence  m  our  political 
system  and  our  legislative  process,  our 
emphasis  must  be  on  opening  up  the 
process  by  which  national  policies  are 
made  and  carried  out. 

CONCLVSICW 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  sup- 
porting amendments  on  the  above  rec- 
ommendations, I  intend  to  back  all  the 
liberalizing  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  on  this  important  measure.  By 
approving  a  strong  bill  we  will  take  a 
giant  stride  toward  bringing  Congress 
out  of  the  dark  ages  and  into  an  era  of 
new  respect  for  the  institutions  which 
shape  our  national  policies  and  priorities. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
week  on  the  House  floor  we  are  consid- 
ering a  most  important  legislative  mat- 
ter—the Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  Twenty-four  years  have  elapsed 
since  Congress  last  made  a  comprehen- 
sive attempt  to  reform  and  modernize  its 
internal  machinery.  This  fact  alone  em- 
phasizes the  failure  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  improve  its  own  op- 
erations in  a  time  when  its  ability  to 
operate  effectively  is  increasingly  ques- 
tioned by  the  American  people. 

In  the  time  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  experienced  and  ob- 
served many  inadequacies  and  deficien- 
cies which  cripple  the  effective  internal 
operation  of  Congress;  the  same  faults 
wliich  so  many  other  Members  have  seen, 
described  and  attempted  to  reform.  I 
have  observed  the  secrecy  of  committee 
hearings,  the  failure  to  have  committee 
votes  made  known  to  the  public,  and 
teller  votes  which  permit  Members  of 
Congress  to  remain  anonymous  to  the 
public  and  their  constituents  in  terms  of 
their  support  or  rejection  of  legislation. 
I  have  seen  the  stifling  influence  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  seniority  system  in  all 
activities  of  Congress — from  the  choos- 
ing of  committee  chairmen  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  motion  to  recommit  and  the 
allotment  of  amendments  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  on  the  House  floor  to  the 
selection  of  House-Senate  conferees.  I 
have  seen  the  senseless  inefficiency  oc- 
casioned by  such  archaic  rules  and  pro- 


cedures as  time-consuming  quorum  calls 
and  rollcall  votes  which  could  be  handled 
quickly  by  an  electronic  voting  system. 
I  could  go  on  and  on.  The  examples 
above  are  only  some  of  the  anachro- 
nisms which  impede  the  effective  working 
of  Congress.  This  institution  has  been 
operating  with  horse  and  buggy  rules 
wliich  are  not  effective  in  tliis  age. 

Tlie  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  free  Congress  of  ar- 
chaic, outmoded  practices.  The  act  it- 
self is  a  small  beginning  in  the  mam- 
moth task  of  overhauling  our  legislative 
macliinery.  It  will  be  a  worthy  begin- 
ning only  if  it  is  strengthened  by  the 
worthwhile  amendments  which  are  to  be 
proposed. 

Among  the  more  important  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  are  those  which 
would:  First,  record  and  make  public 
the  votes  of  individual  Members  in  teller 
votes:  second,  release  to  the  public  all 
rollcall  vote.s  taken  within  committees 
and  subcommittees:  third,  open  all  com- 
mittee hearing.s  to  the  public  except  those 
closed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee members,  and,  fourth,  provide 
that  appropriations  bills,  other  bills,  and 
Hoase-Senate  conference  report^s  all  be 
made  available  to  House  Members  a  num- 
ber of  days  before  they  are  voted  upon 
so  that  Members  might  become  familiar 
enough  with  them  to  amend  and  vote 
upon  them  intelligently.  I  must  stress 
again — only  with  these  amendments  will 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  be  a  worthy  reform  measure.  These 
amendments  are  absolutely  necessary  If 
the  Congress  is  to  become  a  progressive 
and  positive  force  in  America. 

Even  with  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments noted  above,  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  must  be  con- 
strued only  as  a  beginning  of  congres- 
sional reform. 

Many  other  impediments  of  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  Congress  will  not  be 
dealt  with  in  thi.s  legislation.  If  we  must 
again  wait  24  years  for  the  next  congres- 
sional reorganization  effort  to  follow  this 
one.  we  will  have  failed.  We  will  have 
failed  to  make  Congress  an  effective  in- 
stitution for  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  confront  America  today.  Those 
who  consider  this  package  of  legislation  a 
once-for-all  effort  at  reform  are  deceiv- 
ing themselves.  They  will  be  disillusioned 
later.  Cumbersome  rules  and  procedures, 
and  seniority  preferences  will  continue 
to  pervade  and  impede  the  operations  of 
Congress.  Only  with  continued  effort  be- 
yond this  legislation  will  we  make  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  a  20th  century 
Congress. 

As  we  approach  the  challenge  of  mod- 
ernizing Congress,  we  must  consider  our 
image  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
whom  we  serve.  We  can  serve  the  Ameri- 
can people  effectively  only  if  we  com- 
mand their  respect  and  confidence  in  us 
a.s  a  legislative  body.  We  mast  recognize 
that  many  people  representing  different 
political  peisuasions  and  philosophies 
look  with  jaundiced  eye  at  the  House  of 
Representatives  being  able  to  find  solu- 
tions to  fundamental  national  problems. 
Black  Americans,  other  minorities  and 
whites  are  especially  doubtful  that  sub- 
stantial progress  in  tlie  face  of  America's 


mounting  problems  will  emanate  from 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all  is  the 
conception  many  of  our  young  people 
have  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  young 
people  who  dream  of  an  improved  and 
more  responsible  America  feel  almost  no 
hope  tliat  our  national  legislature  can 
play  a  positive  role  in  achieving  this  fu- 
ture. We  call  them  "alienated."  The  lack 
of  faith  in  the  U.S.  Congress  is  pervasive 
among  many  young  people — the  people 
who  will  be  the  future  leaders  of  America. 
Working  youths,  minority  youths,  State 
college  students,  and  ivy  league  students 
alike  feel  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  an 
anachronistic  and  archaic  institution 
obsessed  with  procedures  and  maneuvers 
irrelevant  to  the  greater  problems  of  to- 
day which  threaten  the  very  futtu-e  of 
America. 

Tlius  we  must  reform  and  modernize 
Congress  not  only  for  oui'selves,  but  also 
for  the  American  people  whom  we  serve. 
We  must  not  let  considerations  of  what 
makes  things  easiest  for  liberals  or  for 
conservatives  or  for  our  own  reelections 
dominate  our  actions.  We  have  the  great- 
er burden  of  regaining  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people,  especially  the  young 
people  upon  whom  the  very  future  of  this 
Nation  rests.  To  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  people  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
what  is  truly  best  for  the  people.  That  is 
to  update  the  U.S.  Congress  into  an  effec- 
tive institution  which  will  lead  in  dis- 
covering solutions  to  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
say  this:  I  think  we  have  moved  along 
rather  well  for  a  little  while  here.  We 
are  coming  up  now  to  a  subject  on  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  having 
to  do  with  the  televising  and  radio  broad- 
casting of  committee  hearings.  It  seems 
to  me  this  might  be  a  good  breaking 
point. 

With  that  in  mind,  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  17654)  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab- 
sent on  official  business  and  missed  roll- 
call No.  213.  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OF  JULY   20 

fMr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. > 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
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distinguished  majority  leader  as  to  the 
legislative    program    for    the    following 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Monday  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  There  will  be  six  suspensions, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  18253,  to  increase  the  availability 
of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for 
veterans. 

H.R.  14114,  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  park  system. 

S.  3279.  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Toiyabe  National  Forest.  Nev. 

H.R.  12475,  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Restoration  Acts. 

H.R.  14124,  to  extend  the  term  for 
fisheries  loans. 

H.R.  15351,  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  operation  ol  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission. 

Then  we  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 
There  is  also  scheduled  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Following  that,  we  will  return  to  H.R. 
17654,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  If  we  finish  that  bill  in  time — 
and  there  may  be  at  least  one  or  more 
conference  reports — we  will  go  on  with 
the  program  which  we  previously  an- 
nounced for  this  week,  that  is: 

H.R.  13100,  to  extend  programs  for 
training  In  the  allied  health  professions 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate; 

H.R.  14237,  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate;  and 

H.R.  16542,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards,  under  an  open 
rtile  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distinguished 
minority  wliip  will  yield  further,  may  I 
state  also  that  we  do  intend  to  have  a 
Friday  session  next  week.  We  must  do 
this.  We  have  a  backlog  of  rules  and  it  is 
necessary  to  do  this  if  we  hope  to  dispose 
of  all  available  business  by  the  middle 
of  August. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  annotmcement  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  re.servation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtushed  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Hoiise  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPETJSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  accompanying  papers,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

COMMITTEZ  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS, 

tr.S.  HoubE  OF  Represent Ai IVES, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  14, 1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoE^LACK, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Spe.\ker:  Pursuant  to  the 
pro\-isions  of  Section  201  of  Public  Law  89- 
298,  the  Omnibus  River  and  Harbor  and  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965.  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  14,  1970,  approved  by  resolution  the  fol- 
lowing flood  control  projects: 

Fourmile  Run,  City  of  Alexandria  and  Ar- 
Ung^on  County,  Virginia 

Channel  Improvements  on  Sourls  River 
through  and  below  Mlnot,  North  Dakota 

Attached  are  copies  of  the  resolutions  re- 
ferred to  above. 

Sincerely  yottrs, 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  747 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  July 
16.  1970,  bears  special  significance  for 
the  aviation  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  traveling  public 
throughout  the  world.  Today  a  747  su- 
perjet  is  carrying  the  millionth  passc-".- 
ger  since  the  airplane  started  commer- 
cial service  this  past  January  21. 

Seldom  has  a  single  technological  in- 
novation caused  such  international  inter- 
est as  the  747  jetliner.  Four  years  ago, 
this  airplane  existed  only  in  the  minds 
of  men.  In  2  years'  time  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  the  world  was  con- 
structed at  Everett,  Wash.  Today,  the 
airplane  is  flying  in  12  countries  and 
serves  2  dozen  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world.  It  carries  up  to  30,000  people  daily 
to  their  destinations. 

This  is  only  a  start,  for  this  program 
is  young.  The  60  superjets  delivered  to 
date  will  increase  to  100  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  747 's  will  be  touching  down 
in  nearly  every  corner  of  the  world.  The 
numbers  will  continue  to  grow,  and  the 
economic  impact  will  be  felt  wherever 
the  airplane  is  seen.  This  is  a  large  air- 
plane, Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  232  feet  in 
length — 112  feet  longer  than  the  first 
flight  of  the  Wright  brothers.  It  can  carry 
up  to  490  people  per  flight,  although  the 
airlines  are  flying  at  a  maximum  capacity 


of  364  at  this  time.  The  747  will  reduce 
congestion  in  the  airways,  since  one 
superjet  can  do  the  work  of  about  2V2 
707-cype  jetUners.  On  some  transconti- 
nental routes,  many  fliglits  have  already 
been  consohdated  into  single  747  flights. 
And  this,  too,  is  only  a  start. 

The  747  is  tj-pical  of  American  genius. 
A  firm  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
United  States,  the  Boeing  Co.  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  liad  enough  faitli  in  it^  own  ca- 
pability to  invest  nearly  tliree-quarters 
of  a  biUion  dollars  of  its  own  resources  to 
make  the  747  a  reality.  But  the  story 
does  not  end  there.  Boeing  subcontractors 
and  suppliers  for  the  747  are  located  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  six  for- 
eign countries.  Tliose  outside  firms  re- 
ceive 50  cents  of  each  dollar  spent  with 
Boeing  for  these  aii'planes.  Tlie  multi- 
plier effect  of  747  money  spreads 
throughout  this  Nation.  And  further, 
nearly  lialf  of  the  747  orders  are  placed 
by  foreign  carriers.  This  lias  a  favorable 
impact  upon  the  United  States'  balance 
of  trade. 

The  747  is  a  credit  to  our  country,  to 
the  airlines  flying  it  and  to  the  company 
that  is  building  it.  Somewhere  today, 
passenger  number  1  million  is  flying  in 
the  greatest  comfort  he  ever  has  known 
in  the  largest  and  probably  the  safest  air- 
liner ever  built.  Once  again  the  Boeing 
Co.  has  combined  research  and  engineer- 
ing into  a  success  that  benefits  us  all. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington  for  his  remarks  regarding 
a  great  airplane  and  a  great  aerospace 
company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  his  pride  in  the 
contribution  that  the  Boeing  Co.  and  the 
747  jetliner  are  making  to  modern  air 
travel. 

Meanwhile,  south  of  the  747  plant,  and 
in  Seattle,  the  Boeing  Co.  is  applying  its 
wealtli  and  talent  and  technological 
ability  to  the  next  generation  of  com- 
mercial jetliners — the  U.S.  supersonic 
transport. 

WTien  it  enters  commercial  service  in 
1975,  this  marvel  of  American  genius  and 
technology  will  provide  a  major  advance 
in  service  to  the  traveling  public.  For  ex- 
ample, with  a  cruising  speed  of  1.800 
miles  an  hour,  it  will  transport  up  to  300 
passengers  in  complete  comfort  and 
safety  from  Washington.  DC,  or  New 
York  to  London  in  2  hours  and  45  min- 
utes; or  from  San  Fi-ancisco  to  Tokyo 
in  slightly  more  than  5  hours.  In  retro- 
spect, each  advancement  in  commercial 
aviation  during  its  relatively  brief  his- 
tory has  benefited  our  society.  By  making 
the  world  smaller,  the  air  travel  has  sig- 
nificantly enhanced  the  communication 
and  interrelationships  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  vivid  imagination  to  recognize 
the  benefits  that  our  Nation  will  derive 
from  the  SST.  Intercontinental  travel 
time  will  be  reduced  by  two-thirds.  Think 
of  what  this  will  mean  in  the  fields  of 
commerce,  finance  and  international 
relations.  - 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  positive  impact  on 
our  national  economy  will  also  be  far- 
reaching.  Studies  by  the  Boeing  Co.  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in- 
dicate a  market  potential  for  more  than 
500  U.S.  SST's  by  1990,  based  on  selected 
international  routes  with  no  boom-pro- 
ducing flights  over  populated  areas.  This 
is  over  $20  billion  worth  of  business. 
And  by  1985,  the  SST  share  of  the  long- 
range  air  traffic  will  equal  the  total  free- 
world  traffic  of  1970.  Here  is  what  this 
much  business  would  mean  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  At  the  peak  of  production,  the 
SST  program  will  provide  about  one  out 
of  every  50  new  civilian  jobs.  The  long- 
term  direct  work  force  on  the  SST  may 
number  50,000  and  the  supportive  work 
force,  100,000. 

Although  the  Boeing  Co.  has  the  prime 
contract,  the  engines  wUl  be  assembled 
in  the  General  Electric  plant  in  Even- 
dale,  Ohio,  the  cockpit  and  hinged  nose 
sections  will  come  from  Hawthorne. 
Calif.,  and  the  tail  assembly  from  Parm- 
ingdale.  N.Y. 

Depending  upon  final  source  selection 
by  Boeing  and  General  Electric,  there  is 
a  potential  opportunity  for  suppliers  and 
subcontractors  in  most  of  the  50  States 
to  benefit  from  the  program. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  the  least  of  the 
economic  benefits,  will  be  the  impact  of 
SST  sales  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  potential  balance  of  trade 
effect  of  a  successful  American  SST  pro- 
gram in  international  competition  dur- 
ing the  next  two  decades  becomes  a  con- 
sideration of  major  national  significance 
with  the  serious  deterioration  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  outlook  as  viewed  after 
the  first  quarter  of  1970.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  this  balance  of  trade  impact 
could  reach  as  much  as  $22  billion  over 
the  life  of  the  SST  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  program  of  this  size 
and  scope  is  certainly  not  without  risks 
and  high  cost.  The  development  costs  of 
the  SST  prototype  program  is  estimated 
at  $1.3  billion — more  money  than  has 
been  required  to  build  any  other  airplane 
now  flying  commercially,  and  certainly 
more  money  than  private  industry  is  in 
a  position  to  invest.  Therefore,  the  only 
feasible  way  in  which  the  United  States 
could  meet  the  competition  from  the 
British-French  and  Russian  Govern- 
ment-financed SST's  was  to  form  an  in- 
dustiy-eovernment  financial  partner- 
ship on  a  90-10  cost  sharing  basis.  Con- 
trary to  the  claims  of  some  of  the  pro- 
gram's critics,  this  is  not  a  Gcvemment 
subsidy— it  is  a  lean  which  will  be  rei'aid 
totally  upon  the  sale  of  the  300th  SST 

As  much  as  I  desire  to  do  so,  I  will  not 
take  the  time  here  to  attempt  to  answer 
the  other  criticisms  being  voiced  by  the 
critics  of  the  U.S.  SST  program.  I  wiU, 
however,  offer  the  obser\-ation  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  controversy 
is  either  nonfactual  or  is  based  upon  mis- 
information. With  this  thought  in  mind, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  June  19, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Boeing  Management 
Information  bulletin  containing  a  tran- 
script of  an  interview  with  H.  W.  "Bob" 
Withington.  vice  president-general  man- 
ager of  the  SST  Division  of  the  Boeing 
Co.  Mr.  Withington  very  ably  separates 
fact  from  fantasy  regarding  the  major 


criticisms  of  the  SST  program.  I  com- 
mend it  for  your  reading. 

And  Mr.  Speaker  I  close  my  remarks 
by  quoting  a  statement  about  the  SST 
program  made  by  President  Nixon  on 
September  23,  1969,  in  which  he  said: 

For  fifty  years  the  United  States  has  led 
the  world  in  air  transport  ...  It  is  essential 
to  build  this  plane  if  we  are  to  maintain 
that  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  money 
spent  now  on  the  SST  program  is  truly 
an  investment  in  the  future. 

Facts  on  SST:   An  iNrESViEW  With 

WrrHINGTON 

Controversy,  acconip-nnled  by  a  great 
amoun-  of  misinformation,  has  surrounded 
the  congressional  battle  over  the  supersonic 
:ran;.port.  Sj  that  BDelng  managers  will  be 
able  to  sort  fact  from  fantasy,  here  is  a  spe- 
cial interview  with  H.  W.  "Bob"  Withington, 
vice  president-general  manAger  of  the  SST 
Division. 

Q.  At  this  point,  as  you're  getting  ready  to 
start  building  the  prototypes,  are  you  really 
sati=.fled  with  the  SST  de=ign? 

A.  Absolutely.  I  think  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nlfic.int  things  is  the  technical  stability  our 
design  has  maintained  over  the  past  year  vnd 
a  half.  We  have  been  working  more  than  a 
dozen  years  on  the  SST,  and  during  most  of 
that  time  almost  every  configuration  we  had 
gradually  seemed  to  get  worse  the  more  we 
worked  on  it.  This  one  has  stayed  good  al; 
the  Way  and  in  eome  places  has  even  im- 
pro'.ed.  We  know  where  we  are  technically 
and  w?  raally  are  ready  to  go  with  the  proto- 
tj-pes. 

Q.  What  are  you  looking  for  in  the  way  of 
competiaon  from  the  Concorde  and  the 
Russiaii  =  ? 

A.  We  think  our  airplane  will  be  greatly 
superior  in  performance  and  passenger  ap- 
peal to  both  the  British  French  Concorde 
and  the  Russian  airplane.  Rerae.mber. 
though,  that  they  have  a  long  lead  on  us. 
The  potential  threat  this  poses  is  that,  with 
their  experience  from  flight  testes,  they  may 
be  able  to  come  up  with  a  second-generation 
airplane  that  would  be  much  more  competi- 
tive and  would  be  available  in  the  same  time 
period  as  ours. 

Q.  You  don't  expect,  do  you,  that  their 
second-generation  airplane  would  be  better 
than  our  first  production  model.--? 

A.  No.  But  anyone  who  has  tried  to  sell  air- 
planes outside  the  U.S.  knows  that  his  prod- 
uct has  to  be  quite  a  bit  superior  to  a  foreign 
product  If  he's  going  to  make  the  sale.  We're 
anticipating  a  500-airplane  market,  but  we 
expect  about  half  of  it  to  be  oversea.s. 

Q.  Foreign  sales  of  the  Boeing  SST,  then. 
are  pretty  vital  to  the  program's  success? 

A.  Yes,  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  We  need 
them  to  make  the  program  an  economic  suc- 
cess, for  Boeing  and  for  the  government.  One 
of  the  reasons  that  three  administrations 
have  considered  it  important  that  the  U.S 
go  ahead  .vith  an  SST  Is  that  it  is  expected  to 
give  .America  a  favorable  effect  In  the  talance 
cf  trade  If  no  .•\merlcan  SST  were  available. 
It  is  estimated  that  U.S.  airline's  would  have 
to  purchase  some  3.S0  foreign-built  .S.STs  to 
maintain  a  competitive  position.  .Approxi- 
mately 250  of  these  could  be  e.xpected  to  be 
advanced-model  Concordes  approaching  the 
performance,  size  and  economy  of  the  present 
.Anierlcan  design  and  therefore  selling  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  original  Concordes.  The 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  during  this  pe- 
riod catised  by  the.4e  increased  Imports  and 
lo.ss  of  exports,  would  amount  to  some  $22 
billion-enough  to  seriously  tip  the  .scale 
against  the  United  States  in  its  international 
monetary  position.  Flight  now.  commercial 
transports  are  one  of  the  very  few  kinds  of 
manufactured  products  in  which  the  U.S.  still 
has  a  marked  edge  in  the  world  market. 

Q.  But  haven't  a  lot  of  critics  been  saying 


the  government  shouldn't  have  to  put  up  the 
muney  for  a  privately  produced  product? 

A.  They  have,  but  they're  ignoring  some 
pretty  basic  facts.  The  government  is  loaning 
us  about  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars— 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  make  real  sure  we 
understand  this  is  a  loan,  a  long-term  loan. 
The  government  isn't  g  ving  anyone  that 
money;  it's  investing  it.  It  will  get  its  princi- 
pal back  by  the  sale  of  the  300th  airplane, 
and  its  full  inierest  in  another  200.  Beyond 
that,  it  will  draw  royalties  that  will  amount 
to  clear  pro.-it.  .And  the  government  Is  not 
putting  up  all  the  mr.ney,  as  the  governments 
of  Britain.  FYance  and  Russia  are  doing  for 
their  supersonic  airplanes.  Twenty-six  air- 
lines. Including  fourteen  foreign  carriers. 
have  reserved  delivery  positions  for  122  U.S 
SST.  More  than  $80  mlllit^n  ha^  been  invested 
by  the  carriers,  some  $60  million  of  it  at  risk 
by  nine  dom.estlc  airlines  and  f  ne  foreign  air- 
line. Gene'-al  Electric  (producer  of  the  en- 
gines) has  a  total  commitment  of  $94  million. 
And  Boeing's  commitment  is  about  $214  mil- 
lion—half in  cash  and  half  in  the  cost  of 
facilities. 

Q.  Mr.  'Withington.  some  critics  have  been 
saying  the  SST  will  create  sonic  booms  that 
will  break  windows,  stampede  cattle,  and 
knock  housewives  ofT  their  kitchen  stools. 
Care  to  C':.u'.m.ent? 

A.  I  shouldn't  have  to  comment,  simply 
because  that  charge  should  have  been  laid 
to  rest  long  ago.  Ifs  ridlculcu;.,  on  two 
counts.  First,  the  government  has  stated 
quite  clearly  that  the  SST  will  not  be  per- 
r.'.irte-l  to  fly  at  boom-producing  speeds  over 
populated  are.is.  In  fact,  all  of  our  studies 
at  Boeing— Including  economic  studies- 
have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
SST  will  not  be  flying  over  land  at  supersonic 
speeds. 

Second,  there  is  a  tremendous  misconcep- 
tion about  the  effects  of  sonic  boom.  Critics 
tend  to  think  of  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  when  fighters  have  broken 
th.^  so-called  sonic  barrier  over  a  community. 
The  over-pressures  involved  In  those  Inci- 
dents were  60  to  80  pounds  per  square  foot. 
The  SST's  over-pressure  Is  four  pounds  In 
climb,  two  in  cruise.  That  magnitude  of 
noise  Is  about  equal  to  the  thunder  clap 
from  a  lightning  bolt  that  hits  a  half  mile 
away,  and  I  don't  think  that  amount  of 
noise  has  ever  broken  anything.  We  recog- 
nise, however,  that  It  can  be  an  annoyance, 
and  we  don't  intend  to  perpetrate  that  an- 
r.oy.^.nce  on  anyone. 

Q.  What  about  the  effect  of  sonic  boom  on 
si-ips  at  sea? 

A.  It  will  be  negligible.  A  special  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prepared  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  him.  Indicates  that 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  pressure  from 
sonic  booms  would  have  any  effect  on  ships, 
especially  since  "the  overpressure  from  sonic 
booms  are  much  less  than  the  difference  In 
pressure  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of 
a  small  ocean  wave." 

Q.  Apart  from  sonic  boom,  aren't  you  an- 
ticipating noise  problems  around  airports? 

A.  We're  anticipating  just  one  tough  prob- 
lem here,  but  we  expect  to  solve  it.  The 
SST's  engines  will  generate  about  as  much 
thrust  as  four  707's.  This  means  there  will 
be  quite  a  bit  of  what  we  call  "sideline' 
noise — principally  noise  on  the  airport  it- 
self—unless we  suppress  It.  The  prototype 
engines  will  net  have  sound  suppr.-ssion.  but 
Boeing  and  the  engine  manufacturer.  Gen- 
era! E'-e''tric.  have  a  major  program  aimea 
at  reducing  engine  noise  for  the  production 
engines. 

Q    With  sound  suppressors? 

A.  Yes.  We  think  we  know,  from  tjie 
ncounical  s'.nnrtpoint.  v;hat  we  need  to  do. 
Fundamentally,  there  are  two  approaches 
which  will  be  explored:  One  to  redure  spe- 
cific thru.st  (reduce  jet  exhaust  velocity', 
and  the  other  to  change  low  frequencies  to 
high     (high    frequency    attenuates    rapian 
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with  distance).  We  feel  that,  by  the  time 
we  get  to  the  production  airplane,  we  can 
make  a  significant  reduction  In  sideline 
noise  This  is  something  most  of  the  critics 
don't  seem  to  appreciate:  The  fact  that  we 
have  some  years  ahead  of  us  In  which  to 
advance  our  technology. 

Q.  What  about  noise  on  takeoff  and 
approach? 

A.  Because  we  have  so  much  power  on  this 
airplane,  we  climb  fast  and  will  get  pretty 
high  over  the  community  at  a  very  early 
point.  Our  calculations  Indicate  the  SST 
may  be  even  better  than  today's  airplanes  at 
meeting  the  government's  requirements  with 
respect  to  noise  in  the  community  under  a 
takeoff 

As  far  as  approach  Is  concerned,  we  also 
should  be  better  than  today's  aircraft.  Pari, 
of  the  reason  is  th.T  unique  engine  Inlet  re- 
quired for  supersonic  flight.  We  can  choke  It 
and  no  noise  will  come  out  the  front.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Instrumentation,  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  airplane,  the  auto-throttles  and 
tlie  automatic  flight  control  on  approach  will 
permit  us  to  use  techniques  that  will  hold 
down  the  noise. 

Q.  We  read  a  lot  about  air  pollution  these 
days.  Do  you  expect  the  SST  to  be  a  factor 
in  pollution? 

A.  A  fully  loaded  SST,  traveling  at  1780 
miles  per  hour,  won't  emit  any  more  air 
pollutants  per  mile  than  three  automobiles 
traveling  at  60  mph.  That  may  sound  sur- 
prising, but  the  fact  is  that  reciprocating 
engines  used  in  land  transportation  vehicles 
convert  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed Into  air  pollutants.  Turbine  engines 
convert  less  than  1  per  cent. 

You  might  reniember  also  that  smokeless 
burners  now  are  being  installed  on  today's 
aircraft  engines.  In  ground  operation,  they 
have  reduced  smoke  particles  by  about  65 
per  cent  and  smog  Ingredients  by  50  per 
cent. 

Q.  Didn't  one  critic  predict  some  kind  of 
permanent  hlgh-altltude  overcast  resulting 
from  crystallized  SST  contrails — an  overcast 
he  said  might  blot  out  the  sun  and  change 
the  earth's  climate? 

A.  I'm  afraid  he  did.  and  he  even  got  seme 
congressmen  exci'.^ed  about  it.  But  the  fact 
is  that  condensation  trails  are  seldom.  If  ever, 
formed  at  the  60,000  to  70,000-foot  altitude 
at  which  the  SST  will  cruise.  We  know  this, 
because  military  pilots  have  flown  super- 
sonlcally  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours 
at  high  altitude. 

Q,  Well,  what  did  this  man  base  his  theory 
on? 

A  Apparently  on  some  early  studies  that 
Indicated  it  might  take  10  years  or  so  to 
circulate  air  and  water  out  of  the  strato- 
sphere, thus  permitting  the  SST's  water  vapor 
to  accumulate  as  a  sort  of  global  cirrus  cloud 
layer.  But  later  studies  show  that  the  cir- 
culation time  is  more  like  one  year  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  Office  of  Meteorological 
Research  both  have  studied  this  prospect  and 
reported  that  a  fleet  of  SST's  will  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  earth's  normal 
atmospheric  balance  The  NAS  study  showed 
that  l,60n  S.ST  Rights  per  day  would"  produce 
about  150,000  tons  of  water.  'That's  about  the 
same  amount  that  would  be  Injected  Into 
the  stratosphere  by  a  single  large  cumulo- 
nimbus cloud  in  the  tropics. 

Q.  Haven't  some  other  critics  suggested 
that  SST  passengers  might  be  exposed  to  too 
much  radiation  In  the  thin  atmosphere  at 
high  altitudes? 

A.  That's  really  a  f?r-out  suggestion.  Mili- 
tary airmen  and  astronauts  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  such  altUudes  and  there 
has  been  no  evidence  of  radiation  hazard. 

Federal  standards  recommend  that  the 
general  public  not  be  exposed  to  more  than 
500  millirems  of  radiation  per  vear.  A'^omic 
workers  are  permitted  5.000.  In  some  areas 
of  the  world,  natural  radiation  runs  as  high 
as  12.000  mllllrems  per  year. 


A  person  would  have  to  make  250  trips 
from  Seattle  to  New  York  at  the  altitudes  we 
fly  today  to  receive  an  additional  500  mllll- 
rems of  exposure.  Flights  at  65.000  feet  would 
Increase  the  radiation  dose  by  a  factor  of 
three,  but  at  SST  speed  you  would  be  ex- 
posed only  one-third  as  long.  Thus  the  SST 
passenger  Isn't  going  to  have  any  more  ra- 
diation exposure  over  any  given  number  of 
miles   than   today's   subsonic-Jet   passenger. 

Q.  Altogether,  what  you're  saying,  then.  Is 
that  the  SST  will  not  in  any  way  pose  addi- 
tional hazards  to  man  and  his  environment? 

A.  That's  what  I'm  saying,  yes.  Ifs  popular 
these  days  to  attack  a  great  many  things  on 
environmental  grounds,  and  a  lot  of  these 
things  should  be  attacked  because  we've  got 
to  stop  the  deterioration  of  our  environment. 
In  the  case  of  the  SST.  though,  the  critics 
simply  have  the  wrong  whipping  boy. 

Q.  Isn't  congestion  on  the  airways  and  air- 
ports an  environmental  problem? 

A.  I  guess  you  could  call  It  that.  But  If 
you're  suggesting  that  the  SST  will  com- 
pound the  congestion,  I  think  we're  still 
talking  about  the  wrong  whipping  boy.  Re- 
member, this  airplane  will  fly  at  60.000  feet 
and  above.  This  is  a  complete  new  chunk  of 
airspace — so  we  actually  will  be  helping  to 
alleviate  the  airways  congestion  problem. 

So  far  as  the  airports  are  concerned,  ob- 
viously we'll  have  to  go  Into  the  same  traffic 
pattern  as  other  aircraft.  But  the  SST's  short 
tim.e  of  flight  will  give  us  an  opportunity  for 
wholly  different  schedules  In  terms  of  de- 
parture and  arrival  times. 

Q.  You  mean  the  SST  will  be  taking  off 
and  landing  at  different  times  than  most 
other  aircraft? 

A.  I  expect  it  will  be  scheduled  that  way. 
Right  now  the  peak  departures  from  Kennedy 
International  to  Europe  are  in  the  evening— 
6,  7,  8  o'clock — and  that,  coupled  with  the  do- 
mestic traffic,  makes  Kennedy  pretty  con- 
gested that  time  of  night.  Weli,  the  SST  can 
leave  as  early  in  the  morning  as  you  want 
to  get  up,  or  as  late  as  1  o'oclock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  still  reach  Its  destination  the  same 
day.  For  this  reason,  I  think  the  SST  Is  going 
to  help  lighten  the  airports'  burden, 

Q,  One  persistent  critic  In  the  Senate  has 
been  calling  the  SST  a  "plaything  for  the 
jet  set."  Hew  do  you  answer  that  charge? 

A.  By  pointing  out  that  the  SST  Is  the  far- 
thest thing  from  a  "plaything" — It's  in  fact 
a  "workhorse. "  Because  of  its  speed  alone, 
it  will  do  three  times  the  work  of  a  subsonic 
jet  of  equal  capacity. 

You  know,  there  were  equally  unrealistic 
criticisms  from  some  congressmen  on  other 
Boeing  products.  For  example,  when  we  were 
introducing  the  B-17  Flying  Fortress,  con- 
gressmen debated  appropriations  for  any- 
thing bigger  than  two-engine  planes  because 
"there  would  be  too  many  eggs  In  one  basket." 
And  then  when  we  were  going  from  pis- 
ton engines  to  Jets  for  commercial  travel, 
there  were  scare  stories  about  what  would 
hapjjen  if  we  tried  to  break  the  so-called 
sonic  barrier.  All  those  criticisms  faded  away 
promptly  as  soon  as  the  airplanes  had  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves.  I  expect  the 
same  thing  will  happen  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  SST  once  we've  got  It  in  the  air  and 
demonstrated  what  It  can  do. 


DESPICABLE  LAW  IN  EFFECT  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

I  Mr,  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  e-xtcnd  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  • 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
pointed  out  the  need  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  Northern  Ireland  situ- 
ation by  the  United  Nations,  I  hope  that 
the  relative  calm  in  Northern  Ireland 
recently  does  not  cause  the  U,N,  ofBcials 
to  ignore  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 


of  my  colleagues  a  despicable  law  in  effect 
in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Special  Powers 
Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  Northern 
Ireland  Parliament  in  1922,  would  per- 
mit near  dictatorial  rule  by  those  in 
power.  I  offer  for  the  record  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

If  such  a  law  were  proposed  in  this 
country,  there  would  be  a  great  hue  and 
cry  about  civil  liberties  and  destruction  of 
the  Constitution.  Yet,  how  can  we  con- 
done such  a  law — and  particularly  its 
implementation — in  Northern  Ireland? 

Mr,  SiJeaker.  we  are  c  urrently  marking 
Captive  Nations  'Week  in  this  country. 
Today,  in  this  Chamber,  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood)  will 
sponsor  a  special  order  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers can  express  their  concern  over  the 
conditions  in  countries  dominated  by 
communism. 

Many  who  take  to  the  f\ooT  this  after- 
noon will  have  much  to  say  about  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  how 
every  person  should  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise that  right.  Yet  unfortunately  in  the 
so-called  free  world,  those  Irish  Catho- 
lics in  Northern  Ireland  do  not  have  that 
right.  Lot  us  never  forget  that  the  cau.se 
of  freedom  and  justice  can  best  be  served 
through  the  strengthening  of  these  val- 
ues in  the  democratic  nations.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  this  country  beiame  concerned 
about  the  cause  of  freedom  and  jasiice  in 
Northern  Ireland  as  well  as  those  coun- 
tries in  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia  under 
the  domination  of  foreign  powers. 

Summary  of  the  Special  Powers  Act 
follows : 
The  Special  Powers  .Act.  Northern  Irelai^d 

1.  Arrest  without  warrant; 

2.  Imprison  without  charge  or  trial  and 
deny  recourse  to  habeus  corpus  or  a  court 
of  law; 

3.  Enter  and  search  homes  without  war- 
rant, and  with  force,  at  any  hour  of  day  or 
night; 

4.  Declare  a  curfew  and  prohibit  meet- 
ings, assemblies  (including  fairs  and  mar- 
kets) and  processions; 

5.  Permit  punishment  by  flogging; 

6.  Deny  claim  to  a  trial  by  Jury; 

7.  Arrest  persons  it  is  desired  to  examine 
as  witnesses,  forcibly  detain  them  and  com- 
pel them  to  answer  questions,  under  pen- 
alties, even  if  answers  may  Incriminate  them. 
Such  a  person  is  guilty  of  an  offense  If  he 
refuses  to  be  sworn  or  answer  a  question; 

8.  Do  any  act  Involving  Interference  with 
the  rights  of  private  property; 

9.  Prevent  access  of  relatives  or  legal  ad- 
visers to  a  f>erson  Imprisoned  without  trial; 

10.  Prohibit  the  holding  of  an  Inquest 
after  a  prisoner's  death; 

11.  Arrest  a  person  who  "by  word  of 
mouth"  spreads  false  reports  or  makes  false 
statements; 

12.  Prohibit  the  circulation  of  any  news- 
paper; 

13.  Prohibit  the  possession  of  any  fllm  or 
gramophone  record;  and 

14.  Arrest  a  person  who  does  anything 
calculated  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  or  maintenance  of  order  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  regulations. 


THE    NATION'S    NEWSPAPERS    ARE 
DEMANDING  REDUCTION  OF  FAB- 
ULOUS FARM  SUBSIDIES 

I  Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hi.^  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
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the  Senate  courageou:>ly  liniued  annual 
subsidj-  payments  to  any  farm  operation 
to  the  amount  of  $20,000.  A  year  ago  the 
House  pioneered  the  $20,000  Umitation, 
but  imfortunately  when  this  legislation 
was  before  the  other  body  the  $20,000 
limitation  was  rejected. 

The  other  body  no  doubt  is  reacting 
to  the  avalanche  of  American  public  op- 
inion and  the  demand  of  taxpayers  that 
this  unfortunate  raid  on  the  public 
treasury  be  terminated.  All  Members  of 
Congress  in  both  bodies  want  legislation 
that  will  make  agriculture  prosperous 
and  by  limiting  payments  to  $20,000  an- 
nually thousands  and  thousands  of  smal- 
ler farm  operations  will  be  given  protec- 
tion on  a  sensible  farm  legislation  pro- 
gram. 

Many  newspapers  over  the  Nation  have 
commended  the  Senate  for  its  action  on 
this  subsidy  limitation  to  $20,000  an- 
nually, on  July  8.  1970.  I  do  hope  when 
the  House  Conferees  meet  with  the  Sen- 
ate Conferees  they  will  go  along  with 
the  action  of  the  Senate  and  uphold  the 
Umitation  the  House  enacted  last  year  on 
the  farm  subsidy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Hammond.  Ind. 
Times  and  Gary,  Ind..  Post  Tribune  com- 
menting on  the  limitation  enacted  by  the 

Senate: 

Far.m  Subsidies 

Crippling  of  one  of  the  nation's  worst 
bcKjndoggles,  tho  farm  subsidy  program, 
wri.s  narrowly  voted  by  the  Senate.  It  decided 
40-35  to  limit  handouts  to  $20,000  a  year  per 
farmer. 

Heretofore,  attempts  to  limit  the  amount 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  was  always  in 
the  Hou^e  that  they  flourished  where  last 
year  the  limit  won  224  to  140  approval. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  come  to  Us  sen- 
sibilities, the  House  Is  In  retreat.  It  has  al- 
ready rejected  the  $20,000  celling,  and  hopes 
appear  shaky  that  it  will  accept  the  Senate's 
decision. 

Should  the  House  fall  in  line,  it  could 
mean  annual  savings  of  from  $200  to  S300 
million  for  the  taxpayers,  according  to  Il- 
linois' Senator  Smith,  a  sponsor  of  the  Sen- 
ate restriction.  He  estimates  that  more  than 
S3  billion  is  paid  every  year  in  farm  sub- 
sidles. 

If  all  that  moeny  \ve:at  to  stave  ofT  econom- 
ic disaster  for  the  small  farmer.  It  would  be 
well  invested.  That  was  the  original  Intent 
of  the  program  through  its  mechani.^m  of 
paying  him  to  idle  land  thereby  depres.sing 
crop  production  so  prices  would  remain  rea- 
sonably hii;h  and  his  income  adequate. 

But  most  of  the  money  over  the  years  has 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  huge 
corporate  farms,  the  principal  reasons  be- 
ing the  drastic  shrinkage  in  the  number  of 
small  farmers.  Sen.  John  Williams,  (R.,  Del.) 
long  an  advocate  of  a  subsidy  ceiling,  notes 
that  such  farms  are  owned  by  industrial 
monoliths  like  Standard  Oil  of  California 
and  Reynolds  Aluminum  Co.;  numerous 
banks    also    receive    the    subsidy    payments. 

"Those  collecting  the  money  aren't  cul- 
tivating the  farms.  They're  cultivating  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States."  WlUlams 
correctly  observes. 

Subsidy  proponents  argue  that  If  the  pay- 
ments are  curtailed,  the  large  landowners 
will  return  Idle  acreage  to  production,  flood 
the  market  with  products  and  drive  down 
prices.  The  Implication  Is  that  to  keep  the 
little  farmer  solvent,  the  big  ones  must  be 
allowed  at  the  trough,  too. 

The  rebuttal  to  this  lllogic  Is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  floundering  little 
guy;  reject  obvlotis  manipulators.  The  $20,- 
000  limit  is  a  good  Idea. 


[From  the  Gary  Post-Tribune.  July  11,  1970J 
Limit  the  Subsidies 

Gary's  Rep.  Ray  J.  Madden  faces  a  new 
opportunity  and  a  new  challenge  involving 
one  of  his  pet  projects — In  which  we  are 
heartily  in  accord. 

What  is  involved  in  the  possibility  of  lim- 
iting farm  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000  for 
any  one  farmer. 

Previously  Madden  has  been  Instrumental 
In  getting  legislation  for  such  a  limitation 
through  the  House.  Previously  it  has  died 
in  the  Senate.  Now  this  week  the  Senate 
has  surprised  Its  farm  bloc  by  approving 
such  a  limitation  by  a  40-to-35  roll  call  vote. 
Now.  however,  the  proposal  reportedly  faces 
rough  going  in  the  House. 

We  feel  sure  Maddoii  will  be  trying  hard 
to  get  it  through.  Admittedly  such  an  effort 
takes  uo  great  courage  for  a  representative 
of  a  district  svs  little  farm-oriented  as  his  Is. 
Nevertheless,  we  wish  him  success. 

The  farm  subsidy  program  was  wisely 
conceived  in  the  depression  years  as  a  means 
of  cutting  down  overproduction  of  certain 
crops  without  leaving  farmers  destitiue  be- 
cause of  what  they  failed  to  plant.  That 
kind  of  control  probably  still  is  needed. 
However,  too  often  in  more  recent  years  of 
bigger  corporate  farms  such  subsidies  have 
re.sulted  in  huge  windfalls  for  very  big  land- 
owners. That  wasn't  the  original  idea.  It 
should  be  stopped. 


CON  SON— AND  WHY  NOT  HUE? 

•  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Observer  asks  a  very  good  ques- 
tion, one  that  tiie  proponents  of  appease- 
ment need  to  answer.  That  question  is: 
"Con  Son— and  Why  Not  Hue?" 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  not  Hue? 
Or  why  not  the  American  prisoners  of 
war?  Why  not,  indeed,  that  land  of  pris- 
oners^Czechoslovakia  ? 

Why  not,  inde-ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Recor.') 
the  July  13,  1970,  editorial  from  the  Na- 
tional Observer.  "Con  Son — and  Why 
Not  Hue?"  at  this  point: 

Con  Son — And  Why  Not  Hue? 

Cou  Son— that's  the  big  name  this  week 
and  probably  next  week  and  the  one  after 
that  for  those  who  are  determined  to  get 
the  government  of  Thieu  and  Ky,  at  what- 
ever cost,  and  to  increasingly  and  compul- 
sively prove  the  "immorality"  of  United 
States  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

T!ie  spectacle  of  prisoners  being  mistreated 
is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Not  a  very  new  one, 
either.  But  that  the  outrage  was  mostly  po- 
litical was  quickly  evident.  There  was  the  re- 
mark, for  example,  of  Rep.  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  Democrat  of  California,  that  Con 
Son  is  "a  symbol  of  how  some  American 
officials  will  cooperate  in  corruption  and  tor- 
ture because  they  want  to  see  the  war  con- 
tinued and  the  government  they  put  In  pow- 
er protected."  Getting  Thieu  and  Ky  is  a 
long-standing  game — in  whlcii  there  has  been 
far  n\ore  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
over  what  they  have  allegedly  done  than  hard 
evidence  of  ill  doing— of  which  Con  Son, 
though  not  really  dramatic.  Is  rather 
heaven-sent. 

As  we  say,  the  spectacle  of  prisoners  being 
mistreated  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Atrocities 
never  are.  But  how  much  outcry  have  we 
had  over  some  other  atrocities — Hue,  for 
example,  where  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese were  murdered  by  Viet  Cong. 

Hue  is  not  publicized,  of  course,  because 
It  wotild  harm  the  image  of  a  benign  Viet 
Cong,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
Smith   Hempstone,   writing  in  the   Evening 


Star  of  Washington.  D.C.,  recalled  some  other 
atrocities — the  South  Korean  "spy"  mangled 
in  a  North  Korean  prison,  the  Belgian  nun 
beaten  to  tiie  ttone  by  bicycle  chains  in  tlie 
Congo.  Somehow  these  incidents  never  caused 
the  outcry  that  Con  Son,  for  example,  does. 

Do  the  young  people  going  from  here  to 
cut  sugar  cane  for  Castro  recall  how  he 
abolished  elections  and  sent  his  foes  before 
kangaroo  courts  and  on  to  the  firing  squads? 
Or  do  they  condone  it?  And  how  about  their 
p.\rents  who  continually  push  for  closer  rela- 
tions with  Cuba?  How  about  the  mass  mur- 
ders perpetrated  on  the  ClUna  mainland  by 
the  Chinese  Communists?  Are  they  likewise 
condoned  by  those  wlio  so  ardently  seek  to 
embrace  that  land?  Why  all  the  outcry  over 
Con  Son  and  so  little  over  the  treatment  of 
U.S.  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Viet 
Cong? 

Well,  the  difference  Isn't  hard  to  find.  If 
the  atrocity  is  perpetrated  by  a  right-wing 
government,  it  is  built  into  a  major  event. 
If  it  comes  from  a  left-wing  government. 
It  Is  ignored,  or  swept  under  the  rug. 

We  would  be  more  impressed  by  all  the 
concern  over  atrocity  if  it  were  applied  more 
to  atrocities  themselves  and  less  to  political 
targets. 


SUPPORT  FOR  VETERANS  BY  THE 
HONORABLE  FRANK  THOMPSON. 
JR. 

tMr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. » 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  much  disturbed  quite 
recently  to  read  in  the  Easton  Express, 
a  leading  newspaper  in  my  district,  an 
article  which  alleged  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson  »  had  not  taken  an  interest 
in  veterans  affairs.  I  do  not  know  the 
person  who  made  the  allegation,  but  I  do 
know  our  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league (Mr.  Thompson),  and  I  do  know, 
as  a  former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  of  his  unswerving  and 
dedicated  support  to  assist  our  veterans. 
Little  more  than  a  month  ago,  our  dis- 
tinguislied  colleague  'Mr.  Thompson) 
issued  a  public  statement  pointing  to  the 
plight  of  the  veterans  hospital  program. 
That  statement  set  forth  in  specific  de- 
tail the  staffing  needs  for  veterans  hos- 
pitals in  New  Jersey.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  make  that  statement 
part  of  the  Record. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague),  chairman  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  House  has  passed 
several  major  bills  relating  to  veterans 
affairs  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (.Mr.  Thompson)  supported  and 
voted  for  each  and  every  one  of  these 
bills,  a  list  of  which,  with  the  House's 
permission,  I  attach  herewith.  While  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  needs  no  de- 
fense from  me  for  his  support  of  legisla- 
tion on  veterans  affairs,  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  let  the  published  statement  go  un- 
answered or  tmrebutted.  I  commend  the 
gentleman,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  of 
our  colleagues  who  know  of  his  record 
on  veterans  affairs  will  wish  to  join  me. 

List  op  House-P.\ssed  Bills  Relating  to 
Veterans'  Apfatrs 

H.R.  370— Increases  from  $1,600  to  $2,500 
the  amount  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  spe- 
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cially  equipped  automobiles  for  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

H.R.  3'72 — Provides  for  changes  in  the  re- 
porting requirement  and  establishes  addi- 
tional income  exclusions  relating  to  pensions 
for  veterans  and  their  widows. 

H.R.  692^Extends  the  length  of  time  com- 
munity nursing  home  care  may  be  provided 
for  veterans  at  U.S.  expense  from  6  to  9 
months. 

jj  R  693 — Provides  that  veterans  70  or  old- 
er shall  be  deemed  unable  to  defray  expenses 
of  necessary  hospital  care  and  provides  an 
e.xtra  $50  a  month  for  a  widow  who  Is  help- 
less or  blind. 

H.R.  2768 — Eliminates  the  6-month  limita- 
tion on  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home  care 
In  the  case  of  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities. 

H.R.  3130 — Provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  medical 
services  for  nonservice-connected  disability 
to  any  war  veteran  who  is  totally  disabled 
from  a  service-connected  disability. 

H.R.  4622 — Insures  the  preservation  of  all 
disability  compensation  evaluation  in  effect 
for  20  or  more  years  under  veterans  benefits. 

H.R.  6808 — A  bill  which  permits  a  veteran 
to  receive  GI  educational  benefits  whether  or 
not  he  Is  receiving  assistance  under  another 
Federal  program. 

H.R.  9334 — Increases  generally  the  Federal 
payments  to  the  states  for  the  care  of  vet- 
erans in  state  homes. 

H.R.  9634 — Improves  the  V.A.  program  of 
sharing  specialized  medical  resources. 

H.R.  10912 — Provides  for  the  liberalization 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  required  to 
e3ect  recouping  from  disability  compensation 
otherwise  payable  to  disabled  veterans. 

H.R.  11959 — Increase  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habUitation,  educational  assistance,  and  spe- 
cial training  allowance  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans. 

H.R.  13576 — Increases  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  payable  to 
wiciow.s  of  veterans. 

HR.  16661 — Authorizes  a  maximum  of 
$15,000  coverage  under  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance. 

H.R.  17958 — Provides  increases  in  the  raies 
of  disability  compensation  and  liberalizes 
criteria  for  eligibility  of  widows  for  such 
benefits. 

Stateiment 

While  Memorial  Day  is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  all  Amer- 
icans to  join  In  a  national  commitment  to 
provide  a  higher  standard  of  care  for  those 
veterans  who  are  hospitalized.  Their  number 
Is  truly  staggering.  Each  year  more  than 
800,000  patients  are  treated  in  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospitals,  and  the  number  is 
growing  by  16.000  a  year  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  In  spite  of  this  growing  ro.s:er 
of  patients,  we  actually  have  1.100  fewer 
staff  personnel  in  our  166  VA  Hospitals  today 
than  we  had  in  1966. 

A  recent  article  in  Life  Magazine  pub- 
licized a  situation  that  has  developed  for 
several  years.  The  fact  Is  that  the  present 
Administration  and  the  preceding  Adminis- 
uatlon  has  consistently  underestimated  staff- 
ing needs  for  VA  Hospitals.  Therefore,  the 
executive  branch  has  failed  to  request  suffi- 
cient funds  from  the  Congress  to  operate 
the  VA  Hospitals  In  a  manner  that  will  assure 
adequate  care  for  the  patient?. 

In  New  Jersey  for  example.  Reuben  Cohen. 
Director  of  the  East  Orange  VA  Hospital, 
advised  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
that  he  has  34  authorized  staff  positions  now 
vacant,  but  no  funds  to  hire  personnel  to 
flu  them.  Moreover.  Mr.  Cohen  has  said 
he  needs  authorization  for  695  new  posi- 
tions to  adequately  staff  the  hospital. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Ginsberg.  Director  of  the  Lyons 
VA  Hospital,  advised  the  committee  that 
he  has  19  authorized  staff  positions  which 
he  cannot  flu  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 


He  estimates  that  he  needs  authorization  for 
200  additional  en;))loyefes  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  care. 

President  Nixon  recognized  the  crisis  on 
April  2  in  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, He  recommended  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $15  million  for  the  V'A  medical 
budiiet  for  the  current  nscal  year  which  ends 
June  30:  and  an  add.tional  S50  million  for 
the  1971  fi.scal  year,  Tiie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acted  promptly  and,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  Rep  Olin  E,  Teague.  Chairman  of 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  we  went 
beyond  the  President's  recommendations. 
The  House  appropriated  an  additional  $22 
million  for  the  VA  medical  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  an  additional  $75 
million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Tlie  House 
Committee  did  not  act  in  a  vacuum.  The 
Committee  staff  conducted  a  four-month 
survey  of  all  veterans  ho.spitals  last  year. 
The  findings  fully  support  the  conditions 
reported  by  Life  Magazine. 

Ad\anced  medical  techniques  have 
V\r(nu;ht  miracles  in  providing  treatment  for 
seriously  wounded  men,  h  soldier  may  now 
find  himself  on  the  operating  table  withm 
minutes  of  being  wounded.  As  a  result,  men 
are  being  saved  who  in  prior  years  would 
never  have  reached  a  hospital  bed.  How- 
ironic  It  is  for  wounded  servicemen  to  re- 
ceive superb  medical  care  under  battle  con- 
ditions only  to  fall  victim  to  neglect  in  a  VA 
Hospital  at  i.ome.  Surely,  this  Nation  can 
do  better.  It  must  do  better. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

CHANGES      POLICY      FOLLOWING 
MARINE'S  DEATH 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  i 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  May  7.  1970,  I  told  my  colleagues  of 
the  unfortunate  death  of  Pvt,  George  J. 
Girot,  a  U.S.  Marine  recruit  who  died  of 
a  heart  attack  during  training  exercises 
at  Parris  Island,  S.C. 

Young  Girot  had  managed  to  enlist  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  even  though  he 
was  classified  4-F  by  his  local  draft  board 
because  of  a  heart  condition.  He  also 
managed  to  pass  the  physical  examina- 
tion at  the  Armed  Forces  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Station  at  Coral  Gables,  Fla,, 
primarily  because  the  physicians  at  the 
examining  station  did  not  know  he  was 
4-F  and  did  not  bother  to  check  his  draft 
status  with  his  local  draft  board  or  with 
the  recruiter  who  referred  Girot  for  a 
physical  examination. 

I  expressed  dismay  at  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Army  or  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
both  of  which  use  the  AFEES  facilities, 
would  not  have  suflBcient  liaison  with 
these  examining  stations  to  provide  in- 
formation on  a  prospective  recruit's  draft 
status  or  medical  history.  I  was  further 
concerned  that  the  AFEES  station  in 
Coral  Gables.  Fla.,  did  not  attempt  to 
ascertain  young  Girot's  draft  status  from 
his  local  board  or  from  the  recruiter. 

On  May  7  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor  urging  that 
such  lax  procedures  be  renewed  and  rec- 
ommending that  better  liaison  be  estab- 
lished between  the  AFEES  facilities  and 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  order  that 
such  tragedies  could  be  avoided  in  the 
future. 

I  have  received  a  reply  from  Col.  Ray- 
mond T.  Reid.  Chief  of  the  Legislative 
Liaison  OflBce,  Department  of  the  Army, 


in  behalf  of  Secretary  Resor.  stating  that 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  acting  as 
executive  agency  of  tlie  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  operation  of  AFEES,  has 
adopted  a  change  in  policy  along  tlie 
lines  which  I  recommended. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  that  letter  from  Colonel  Reid 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  2.  1970. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  Inquiry 
concerning  the  death  of  George  J.  Girot 

As  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  death  of 
Private  Girot.  the  admlnlstra'Jve  directives 
relating  to  evaluation  of  medical  documenta- 
tion for  applicants  with  a  previous  IV-F 
classification  were  subjected  to  intensive  re- 
view. The  review  revealed  that  in  certain 
circumstances,  such  as  those  under  which 
Private  Girot  applied  and  was  accepted  for 
enlistment,  prior  medical  documentation 
was  not  in  fact  made  available  for  evalua- 
tion at  the  Armed  Forces  Examining  and 
Entrance  Station  (AFEES) . 

Following  the  review,  the  US,  Army  Re- 
cruiting Command  recommended  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  (Department  of  De- 
fense executive  agency  for  operation  of 
AFEES)  that  any  prospective  appUcant  for 
enlistment  previotisly  registered  with  his 
local  draft  board  as  IV-F  be  referred  back 
to  that  board  to  request  re -examination  by 
AFEES,  This  will  Insure  that  the  docu- 
mented medical  history  of  the  Individual  Is 
furrUshed  to  AFEES  along  with  the  request 
for  reexamination  and  will  negate  total  re- 
liance on  the  applicant's  Personal  History 
Form.  This  recommendation  Is  now  hning  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  servicesAnd  Na- 
tional Headquarters.  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. Informal  coordination  with  the  other 
recruiting  services  Indicated  their  accept- 
ance of  this  propyosal,  and  It  should  be  Im- 
plemented In  the  near  future, 

I   trust   this   information  will   be   of   as- 
sistance to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond   T,   Rod, 
Colonel  GS,  Office.  Chief  of  Legis- 
lative Liaison. 

I  am  vei-y  pleased  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  has  acted  favorably  in  this 
matter,  and  I  believe  the  new  procedures 
will  greatly  improve  the  liaison  between 
our  armed  services,  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  the  physical  examination 
facilities  throughout  the  c^untr^•,  and 
that  such  tragedies  as  befell  young 
George  Girot  can  be  avoided  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


INDUSTRIAL  OUTPUT  DECLINE 

'Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we 
have  witnessed  a  steady  barrage  of  state- 
ments emanating  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  the  effect 
that  our  current  economic  recession  has 
bottomed  out  and  that  we  are  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  Bottoming  out  appears  to  be 
an  expression  developed  by  this  gen- 
eration of  Republican  policymakers  to 
replace  that  somewhat  tarnished  expres- 
sion used  by  their  political  forbears: 
namely,  "prosperity  is  .lust  aroimd  the 
comer."  Like  its  ill-fated  predecessor,  the 
phrase  "bottoming  out  "  has  as  Its  ob- 
jective the  creation  of  a  rosy  warm  glow 
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of  confidence  as  to  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic status.  Unfortunately,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  acid  test  of  the  factual  situ- 
ation in  the  real  world,  it  fails  to  en- 
gender the  desired  results.  Quite  the  con- 
trary-;  as  the  history  of  40  years  ago  so 
effectively  demonstrated,  repeated  Presi- 
dential expressions  of  unwarranted  opti- 
mism as  to  the  state  of  the  economy 
when  sharply  contradicted  by  economic 
statistics,  tend  to  aggravate  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  both  business  and 
the  public. 

Yesterday,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
revealed  that  industrial  production  dur- 
ing May  had  dropped  once  again.  This 
decline  means  that  the  country  has  now 
experienced  a  downward  thrust  in  the 
economy  for  a  year.  The  press  reports 
that  shortly  after  the  report  was  issued, 
President  Nixon  met  with  his  top  eco- 
nomic advisers  for  a  general  discussion 
on  the  economy.  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary- Ron  Ziegler,  however,  stated  that 
Mr.  Nixon  was  not  necessarily  planning 
any  new  move  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  million  people  who 
are  now  unemployed  and  who  had  jobs 
when  Mr.  Nixon  took  office,  and  the 
workers  who  are  experiencing  sharply 
reduced  workweeks,  will  find  little  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  the  President  held 
a  general  discussion  on  the  economy  yes- 
terday with  the  selfsame  oflQcials,  Messrs. 
Mayo,  Mccracken,  Kennedy,  and  Burns, 
who  have  been  the  architects  of  our  cur- 
rent unprecedented  economic  disaster. 
As  I  have  stated  on  previous  occasslons, 
these  gentlemen  have  somehow  con- 
cocted an  economic  policy  which  has  at 
one  and  the  same  time  produced  gallop- 
ing inflation  and  deepening  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  has  had 
enough  of  Pollyanna  statements  from  the 
administration  on  the  economy,  it  has 
had  enough  general  discussions  on  the 
economy,  it  has  had  more  than  enough 
of  a  Republican  economic  elixir  guaran- 
teed to  produce  both  Inflation  and  reces- 
sion. It  is  time  for  the  President  to  take 
those  economic  measures  necessary  to 
curb  inflation  and  put  people  back  to 
work. 


ANGKOR   WAT   AND   THE   HAGUE 
CONVENTION 

'Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre.^s  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  combat  in  Cambodia  many  people 
throughout  the  world  became  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  cities  of  Angkor  Wat 
and  Ankgor  Thom.  Those  monuments  of 
a  great  and  early  civilization  appeared  to 
be  threatened  with  destruction  and  are 
still  in  peril.  I  received  requests  from  a 
number  of  constituents  concerned  with 
protecting  those  and  other  art  treasures 
that  I  ascertain  what  measures  could  be 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  to  protect  them. 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Peter  H.  B.  Freling- 
HUYSEN,  of  New  Jersey,  whose  deep  in- 
volvement in  cultural  matters  is  well 
known  to  the  public.  We  decided  to  urge 
upon  Secretary  General  U  Thant  a 
course  of  action  which  would  seek  the 
establishment  of  a  United  Nations  pres- 


ence to  safeguard  these  extraordinary 
structures  and  on  June  16.  1970,  we  sent 
him  a  telegram  requesting  his  Inter- 
cession. 

We  then  enlisted  the  aid  of  Thomas 
P.  F.  Hoving,  director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.  Richard  F.  Brown, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Art  Museum  Directors,  and  Kyran  Mc- 
Grath,  director  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums,  and  wrote  to  more  than 
a  hundred  museum  directors  and  others 
throughout  the  country  who  would  be  in- 
terested in  preserving;  architectural  and 
cultural  treasures  throughout  the  world 
requesting  that  they  endorse  and  sign  a 
petition  which  would  be  delivered  to  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant.  One  hundred 
petitions  have  been  signed  and  returned 
to  us.  Last  night  Representative  Pre- 
LiNGHUYSEN  and  I  forwarded  these  peti- 
tions to  the  Secretary-  General. 

In  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
which  we  had  with  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  we  were  advised  that  the  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Cul- 
tural Property  in  the  E^'ent  of  Armed 
Conflict,  which  was  drawn  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  protecting  such  threat- 
ened cities  as  Angkor  Wat  and  Angkor 
Thom  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States.  North  Vietnam,  or  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Because  of  our  great  anxiety  relating 
to  these  two  cities  and  other  cultural  and 
architectural  objects  which  might  be 
endangered  in  the  future  on  July  15  we 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  urging  that  he 
immediately  submit  the  Convention  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

With  the  thought  that  the  correspond- 
ence and  petition  would  be  of  interest  to 
our  colleagues  I  am  setting  forth  the 
texts. 

The  material  follows : 

June   16.   1970. 
U  Thant. 
Secretary  General, 
United  Nations. 
New  York,  N.Y.: 

Possible  destruction  of  Angkor  Wat  and 
Angkor  Thom  makes  your  Immediate  Inter- 
cession desirable.  We  urge  you  to  call  on  all 
combatants  to  bar  any  military  action  In 
or  around  the  ruins;  fun.her.  that,  that  you 
seek  to  establish  a  U.N.  presence  to  safe- 
guard these  extraordinary  structures  which 
are  the  patrimony  of  all  mankind. 

Let  not  happen  to  Angkor  Wat  that  which 
happened  to  the  Parthenon  In  1687.  when  It 
was  used  by  the  Tiirk-s  to  store  explosives  and 
shelled  by  the  Venetians  and  destroyed  after 
surviving  for  2000  years. 

Peter  H.  B  Frelinghutsen, 
Edward  I.  Koch, 

Members  of  Congress. 

Untied  N.^tions. 

June   23,   1970. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, I  acknowledge  your  telegram  of  16  June 
requesting  United  Nations  interce.sslon  to 
protect  the  temples  of  Angkor  Wat  and 
Angkor  Thom. 

For  your  Information,  I  enclose  the  Secre- 
tary-General's appeal  made  on  8  June  and 
an  "account  of  very  recent  steps  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organiza-lon  toward  the  same 
end. 

With  regard  to  the  Hague  Convention  for 
the  Protection  of  Cultural  Property  in  the 
Event    of   Armed    Conflict.    It    Is   extremely 


pertinent  to  note  that,  of  the  parties  in- 
volved In  the  conflict  In  Cambodia,  only 
Cambodia  Is  a  party  to  the  Convention.  The 
United  States.  North  Vlet-Nam  and  South 
Viet-Nam  have  not  acceded  to  it. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral shares  your  concern  for  the  protection 
of  these  great  monuments  and  that  he  is 
doing  everything  within  his  power  to  help 
assure  their  safety. 

Yoiirs  sincerely, 

Nanette  B.  Rodney, 

First  Officer. 

St.atement  by  the  Sechetarv  Gener.\l, 
U  Thant 

The  extension  of  the  Viet-Nam  war  to 
Cambodia  has  resulted  in  more  death,  more 
destruction  and  more  devastation.  The  Vlet- 
Nam  war  has  already  become  an  Indc-China 
war. 

The  latest  news  dispatches  Indicate  that 
one  of  the  most  sacred  and  renowned  reli- 
gious and  cultural  monuments  of  man- 
Angkor  Wat  in  Cambodia — Is  in  danger  of 
following  the  fate  of  Hu6,  another  cultural 
and  religious  centre  revered  by  all  Vlet- 
Namese  people.  Ankor  Wat  must  be  saved. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  all  concerned  to  re- 
spect, and  to  take  every  po-'slble  precaution 
to  preserve,  the  many  historic  religious  and 
cultural  edifices  in  the  fighting  zone  and 
elsewhere  in  Indo-China. 

Washington,  DC, 

July  15,  197(1 
Hon.  U  Thant, 

Secretary  General,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  Pursuant  to 
the  correspondence  we  have  had  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Angkor  Wat  and  Angkor  Thom,  we 
would  like  to  present  you  with  100  petitions 
signed  by  museum  directors  throughout  the 
country  and  others  Interested  in  preserving 
cultural  and  architectural  tre.vures  through- 
out the  world.  The  petitions  are  intended  to 
support  your  efforts  and  those  of  UNE.SCO  in 
protecting  the  temples  of  Angkor  Wat  and 
Angkor  Thom  and  give  you  additional  sup- 
port for  placing  similar  antiquities  and  other 
cultural  objects  under  United  Nations  pro- 
tection. 

A  list  of  those  who  have  subscribed  to  the 
petitions  and  their  afflliatlons  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Edward  I.  Koch, 

Members  of  Congress. 

Statement  Addressed  to  Secretary  General 

U  Thant  and  Signed  by   100  Members  or 

the  Art  Community 

We  believe  that  there  is  urgent  need  to 
protect  the  architectural  and  art  treasures 
of  the  world,  wherever  they  may  be.  from  the 
threat  of  damage  and  destruction.  The  Im- 
minent peril  to  Angkor  Wat  and  Angkor 
Thom  because  of  the  conflict  In  Cambodia 
shows  dramatically  that  affirmative  action  is 
needed. 

We  propose  that  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion immediately  take  steps  to  take  under  its 
protection  architectural  and  art  treasures  of 
the  world  which  are  the  patrimony  of  all 
mankind.  In  addition  to  whatever  the  United 
Nations  may  do  to  enable  UNESCO  to  carry 
out  such  a  mission,  UNESCO  now  carries  im- 
mense Influence  and  could  marshal  world 
opinion  to  protect  Important  artistic  treas- 
ures. 

At  this  moment,  Angkor  Wat  and  Angkor 
Thom,  a  spectacular  complex  of  buildings 
covered  by  some  of  the  finest  sculptural 
decorations  In  the  world,  are  In  danger.  Built 
from  the  8th  to  the  13th  Centuries,  they  are 
comparable  in  grandeur  to  the  medieval 
cathedrals  of  Europe.  Insuring  their  safety 
Is  of  urgent  concern.  The  danger  to  the 
temples  through  air  bombardment  or  ground 
action  Is  apparent.  Further,  because  of  re- 
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cent  conditions  in  Cambodia,  some  senseless 
act  of  destruction  could  take  place 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  U  Thant,  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  immediately 
call  upon  all  p.^rties  to  the  conflict  to  with- 
dra-A-  from  those  two  sites  and  to  respect  them 
a;  they  wuuld  open  cities. 

We  also  urge  the  cultur.il  leaders  of  every 
country  having  armed  forces  in  Cambodia 
to  act  now  in  pressing  their  governments  to 
safeguard  these  monuments  of  antiquity 
which  are  some  of  the  finest  art  treasures  of 
the  world. 

SIGNATORIES 

Philip  R.  Adams,  Director,  Cincinnati  Art 
Museum. 

Mrs.  Howard  Ahmanson,  Trustee,  Los  An- 
geles County  Museum  of  Art;  Trustee,  Cali- 
fornia Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 

Karl  Bach.  Director,  Denver  Art  Museum. 

Fred  S.  Bartlett,  Director,  Colorado  Springs 
Fine  Arts  Center. 

John  I.  Baur,  Director,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art. 

David  Bourdon,  Art  Editor,  LIFE  Maga- 
zine. 

Adalyn  Breeshln,  Director  Emeritus.  Balti- 
more Museum  of  Art. 

James  M.  Brown,  Director,  Virginia  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts. 

Richard  F.  Brown,  President.  Assoc,  of 
Art  Museum  Directors. 

David  S.  Brooke,  Director,  Currier  Gallery 
of  Art. 

Charles  E.  Buckley,  City  Art  Museum,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Thomas  S.  Buechner,  Director,  TTie  Brook- 
lyn Museum. 

Clyde  H.  Burroughs. 

Gevenere  Cheseh. 

James  Chilian,  Jr.,  Director  Emeritus, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston. 

Anthony  M.  Clark,  Director,  The  Minneap- 
olis Institute  of  Arts. 

Thomas  C.  Colt,  Director,  Dayton  Arts 
Institute. 

Christopher  C.  Cook,  Director,  Addison 
Gallery  of  American  Art,  Phillips  Academy. 

Mrs.  Glenn  C.  Cooper. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Crandell. 

C.  C.  Cunningham,  Director,  The  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago. 

Larry  Curry,  Curator  of  American  Art,  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art. 

Frederick  J.  Dockstader,  Director,  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian. 

Kenneth  Donahue,  Director,  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art. 

Edward  H.  Dwlght,  Director,  Museum  of 
Art.Utlca.  New  York. 

Ebria  Einblatt,  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

Dr.  Lorenz  Eltner,  Director,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Museum,  Chairman,  Dept.  of  Art, 
Stanford  University. 

James  Elliott,  Director,  Wadsworth  Athe- 
neum. 

S.  Lane  Palson,  Director,  WllUams  College 
Museum  Art. 

James  W.  Foster.  Director,  Honolulu  Acad- 
emy of  Arts. 

Charlie  Francis. 

Martin  Friedman,  Walker  Art  Center. 

Richard  Fuller,  President  and  Director, 
Seattle  Art  Museum. 

Barbara  B.  Grant. 

Richard  N.  Gregg,  Director.  Joslyn  Art 
Museum. 

Harry  D.  M.  Grler,  Director.  The  Prick  Col- 
lection. 

CJeorge  Heard  Hamilton.  Director,  Sterling 
and  Franclne  Clark  Art  Institute. 

Katherlne  Hanna.  Director,  The  Taft  Mu- 
seum. 

Eleanor  C.  Hartman,  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art. 

John  B.  Hlghtower,  Director,  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Director  Emeritus, 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


Thomas  P.  F.  Hoving.  Director,  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art. 

H.  W.  Janson,  President,  College  Art  As- 
sociation of  America. 
Jack  Jungmeyer,  Jr. 
Edith  Skouras  Jungmeyer. 
Mary    Kahlenberg.    Curator,    Textiles    and 
Costumes,  Los   Angeles   County  Museum   of 
Art. 

Dr.  Patrick  J.  Kelleher,  Director,  The  Art 
Museum,   Princeton   University. 

Sherman   E.   Lee.   Director,   The   Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art. 

John     Palmer    Leeper.    Director,    Marion 
Koogler  McNay  Art  Institute. 

Saniella  Lewis.  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

Caroline     Liebig,     Trustee,     Los     Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art. 
Mrs.  Phoebe  S.  Lleblg. 
Lynue  Marlass. 

Kyran  McGrath,  Director,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Museums. 
Mrs.  Hyman  Miller. 

Agnes  iviongan.  Director,  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
Harvard  University. 

Philippe  de  Montebello,  The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Houston.  Texas. 

Francis  J.  Newton,  Director,  Portland  Art 
Museum. 

Gerald  Nordland.  Director,  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art. 

Mrs.  Charles  O'Gara. 
Malle  Scott  Olsen. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Park. 
Charles    Parkhurst.    Director,    The    Balti- 
more Museum  of  Art. 

James  B.  Pretehard,  Associate  Director,  Uni- 
versity Museum. 

Harris  K.  Prior,  Director.  Memorial  Art  Gal- 
lery, University  of  Rochester. 

Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Director,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Boston. 

Richard  H.  Randall,  Jr.,  The  Walters  Art 
Gallery. 

Charles    van    Ravenswaay,    Director.    The 
Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Wlnterthur  Museum. 
Andrew  Ritchie,  Director,  Yale  University 
Art  Gallery. 

Frederick   B.   Robinson,   Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Merrill  C.  Rueppel,  Director.  Dallas  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Charles  Ryskamp.  Director,  The  Plerpont 
Morgan  Library. 

Marvin  Sadlk,  Director,  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

Charles  H.  Sawyer,  Director,  The  University 
of  Michigan  Museum  of  Art. 

Taft  B.  Schrelber,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art. 
William  Seltz.  Director,  Rose  Art  Museum, 
Brandels  University. 
Maria  P.  Shearer. 

Joseph  C.  Sloane,  Director.  Ackland  Art 
Center,  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Gordon  M.  Smith,  Director,  Albright -Knox 
Art  Gallery.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Dr.  A.J.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Kellogg  Spear. 

John  R.  Spencer.  Director.  Allen  Memorial 
Art  Museum.  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

Charlee  N.  Stanford,  Director,  North  Caro- 
lina Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Harold  P.  Stern,  Acting  Director,  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  B.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Director.  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

George  L.  Stout,  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  2  Palace  Road,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Barbara  Sweeny,  Curator,  John,  John  O. 
Johnson  Collection.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rckss  E.  Taggart,  Senior  Curator,  Wm.  R. 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Joshua  C.  Taylor,  Director,  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Lorenzo  C.  Tedesco. 

Thomas     S.     Tlbbs,     Director,     La     Jolla 
Museum  of  Art,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
Constance  R.  Treusch. 


Evan  H.  Turner,  Director,  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art.  Phila.,  Pa. 

Diana  Turner.  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

William  R  Tyler.  Director,  Dtimbartc^n 
Oaks  Research  Library  and  Collection,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Hal  Wallis.  Universal  Studios,  Universal 
City.  California. 

John  Walker,  Director  Emeritus,  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  Washington,  DC. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Slocum  Weaver. 

Carl  J.  V.'e:nhardt  Jr.,  Director.  The  In- 
dianapolis Museum  of  .\rt.  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Ian  M.  White.  Director  of  Museums.  M.H. 
deYoung  Memorial  Museum  and  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

Caroline  K.  Wilson,  Art  Museum  Council, 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum.  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Willis  F  Woods.  Director.  The  Detroit  In- 
stitute  of   Arts.   Detroit.    Michigan. 

Mahonrl  S.  Young,  The  Columbus  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts.  Ohio. 

Washington,  DC,  July   15.  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Because  of  our  great 
anxiety  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
destruction  to  the  two  ancient  cities  of  Ang- 
kor Wat  and  Angkor  Thom  in  Cambodia,  we 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  UN 
requesting  UN  Intercession  to  protect  them. 
We  were  advised  that  the  Secretary  General 
shares  our  concern  for  the  protection  of  these 
great  monuments  and  that  he  vlll  do  every- 
thing within  his  power  to  Insure  their  safety. 
We  were  also  advised  by  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  following : 

"With  regard  to  the  Hague  Convention  for 
the  Protection  of  Cultural  Property  in  the 
Event  of  Armed  Conflict,  It  Is  extremely  per- 
tinent to  note  that,  of  the  parties  Involved 
In  the  conflict  In  Cambodia,  only  Cambodia 
Is  a  party  to  the  Convention.  The  United 
States,  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
have  not  acceded  to  it." 

May  we  urge  you  in  the  Interest  of  protect- 
ing not  only  these  two  Cambodian  cities, 
but  also  other  cultural  treasures  through- 
out the  world  that  you  submit  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  this  Hague  Convention.  We 
urge  you  to  do  this  Immediately  so  that  our 
country  may  further  assist  In  marshaling 
world  opinion  in  protecting  the  cultural 
heritage  of  all  mankind. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Edward  I.  Koch, 

Members  of  Congress. 


GET  YOUR  FACTS  FIRST 

^Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  a  very  famous  American  gen- 
tleman who  lived  in  Hannibal,  Mo., 
slightly  upriver  from  my  hometown  of 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  who  was  quoted  by 
Rudyard  Kipling  as  having  said: 

Gets  your  facts  first,  and  then  you  can 
distort  them  as  much  as  you  please. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  quotation  after 
having  read  a  truly  simplistic  article  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  25, 
1970,  which  attempts  to  point  out,  glee- 
fully I  might  add,  that  the  dirty  old  AEC 
has  had  it.  As  Mark  Twain  said  in  cable 
to  the  Associated  Press  in  1897: 
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The  reports  of  my  death  are  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  unin- 
formed author  of  the  article  I  cited  is 
confused  when  it  comes  to  reporting  on 
the  health  of  the  nuclear  power  industry. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  announcement  on  an  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  New  York  City  on 
August  10  through  14,  1970,  on  Environ- 
mental Aspects  of  Nuclear  Power  Sta- 
tions. It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  55 
papers  will  be  presented  by  authors  from 
10  countries.  This  sounds  pretty  healthy 
to  me. 

The  article  follows: 

MoBE  Th.'^m  50  P.\PEHS  To  Be  Phesemted  in 
IAEA   Symposium   on   ENvaRONMENT.\L   As- 
pects OF  NucLE.\R  Power  St.mions  at  U.N. 
More  than  fifty  technical  papers  have  been 
selected  for  presentation  at  the  Symposium 
on  Environmental  Aspects  of  Nuclear  Power 
Stations  at  United  Nations  Headquarters  In 
New  York  City  on  August  10-14.  The  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  sponsoring 
the  conference  In  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  55  papers  which  have  been  selected 
by  the  IAE.'\  to  date  will  be  presented  by  In- 
dividuals from  the  following  10  countries  and 
three  international  organizations:  Canada, 
France.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India, 
Japan.  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  IAEA,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Commission  of  Eu- 
ropean Communities. 

The  sympo.^ium  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
technical  sessions  in  the  five  major  subject 
areas — nuclear  power  as  an  energy  resource, 
standards  for  the  control  of  effluents,  effluent 
control  and  monitoring,  considerations  af- 
fecting steam  power  station  site  selection, 
and  bei:e*it-rifk  assessments.  There  is  also 
to  be  a  panel  discussion  on  'Prospects  for  the 
Future"  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  closing 
session. 

It  is  expected  that  nearly  400  representa- 
tives from  countries  and  international  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  world  will  be  on 
hand  for  the  symposium.  The  countries  and 
organizations  presenting  papers  have  a  high 
degree  of  experience  or  Interest  In  the  nti- 
clear  power  field.  Interest  in  the  symposium 
Is  expected  to  be  high  because  of  the  cur- 
rent worldwide  emphasis  on  environmental 
matters. 

In  accordance  with  normal  procedures  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  .'Vgency, 
those  persor.s  wishing  to  participate  in  or  ob- 
serve proceeding.s  of  an  IAEA  symposium 
must  be  designated  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernment-s  As  wa~  indicated  in  AEC  news  re- 
le.i.se  N-45  dated  March  24,  1970.  the  deadline 
frr  receipt  bv  the  .^EC  of  abstracts  of  US. 
technical  papers  for  the  environmental  sym- 
posium was  April  15,  1970.  Other  persons  In 
the  United  States  who  would  like  to  partici- 
pate or  attend  the  symposium  should  com- 
municate with  John  H.  Kane.  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Conferences,  Division  of  Technical 
Information,  US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  20545. 

The  provisional  program,  including  those 
who  will  present  the  papers,  their  affiliations, 
the  titles  of  the  papers  and  the  co-authors,  is 
attached. 

Symposium  on  Environment.al  Aspects  op 
NucLE.'kR  Power  Stations 

MONDAY,    AUGUST    10,     1970 

Opening  of  symposium — 10:00  a.m. 

Nuclear  Power  as  an  Energy  Source:  Ses- 
sion 1 — 10  30  .1  m. 

M.  K.  Hubbert,  U.S.  Geological  Svirvey, 
Washington.  DC —•■Energy  Resources  for 
Power  Production." 

United  Nations  Speaker— "Future  World 
Electrical  Needs." 


B.  Spinrad,  IAEA,  Vienna — "Role  of  Nu- 
clear Power  in  Meeting  World  Energy 
Needs." 

T.  Ipponmatsu,  Japan  Atomic  Power  Com- 
pany, Tokyo,  Japan — "Bole  of  Nuclear  Power 
in  Japan." 

T.  J.  Thompson,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
missioner, Washington,  D.C.— 'Role  of  Nu- 
clear Power  In  the  United  States." 

Standards  for  Control  of  Effluents:  Session 
II — 2:30  p.m. 

E.  E.  Pochin,  University  College  Hospital, 
Medical  College,  London.  U.K. — "Tlie  Devel- 
opment of  the  Quantitative  Basts  for  Radia- 
tion Protection." 

L.  Rogers,  USAEC,  Washington,  D.C.— "U.S. 
Regulations  for  the  Control  of  Releases  of 
Radioactivity  to  the  Environment  in  EiHu- 
en'i.s  from  Nuclear  Pacilitles." 

A.  Preston,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  Fish- 
eries Radiobiology  Laboratory,  Hamilton 
Dock,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England — "The 
U.K.  Approach  to  the  Application  of  ICRP 
Standards  to  the  Controlled  Disposal  of  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Resulting  from  Nuclear 
Power  Programmes." 

P.  Caudes.  Commissariat  a  I'Energle 
Atomique.  Centre  d'Etudes  Nuclealres  de 
Saclay  F-91  Gif  sur  Yvette,  France — "Ar- 
rangements for  the  Control  of  Radioactive 
Wastes  Associated  with  the  Fast  Reactors 
Developed  in  France." 

P.  L.  Courvoisier,  Section  on  Safety  of 
Nuclear  Installations  of  the  Federal  Office  of 
Energy.  5303  Wuerenlingen,  Switzerland — 
"Standards  for  Effluents  in  Switzerland,"  co- 
auth.:ir:  B.  Muller. 

D.  S.  Earth,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion &  Welfare,  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Adminisiraiion,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina— "U.S.  Approach  to  Development  of  Air 
Pollution  Emission  Standards  for  Stationary 
Sources."  co-author.  J.  C,  Romanovsky. 

D.  I.  Mount.  National  Water  Quality  Lab- 
oratory. 6201  Congdon  Boulevard,  DuUith, 
Minn. ^"Thermal  Standards  in  the  United 
State-=;." 

TtTESDAY,    AUGUST     11.     1970 

Session  II  Continued — 9:15  a.m. 

K.  Z.  Morgan,  Health  Physics  Division,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. — "Criteria  for  the  Control  of  Radio- 
active Effluents."  co-author:  E.  G.  Struxness. 

M.  M.  Hendrickson,  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute. Room  230.  Federal  Building,  Box  999, 
Richland,  Wash. — "Tiie  Eventual  Total  Body 
Exposure  Rate  from  '=Kr  Released  to  the 
Atmosphere" 

Y.  Tsunetoshi,  c/o  Y  Tsunetoshl,  Field 
Survey  Div.,  Center  for  Adult  Disease,  Mln- 
aml-1,  Higashlnarl-ku.  Osaka,  Japan — "At- 
mospheric Contamination  of  Industrial 
Areas  Including  Fossil-Fuel  Power  Stations 
&  a  Method  of  Evaluating  Possible  Effect  on 
Inhabitants,"  co-authors:  S.  Kajihara,  T. 
Shimizu,  A.  Ohshlno,  K.  Sakaki,  M.  Oglno 
and  Y.  Nishiwaki. 

I.  L.  Ophei,  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada,  LTD, 
Chalk  River  Nuclear  Lab.,  Chalk  River.  On- 
tario, Canada — "Waste  Control  Problems  in 
an  Expanded  Nuclear  Power  Industry,"  co- 
author: P.  J.  Barry 

V.  P.  Bond,  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory, Upton,  New  York — "Evaluation  of  Po- 
tential Hazards  from  Tritium  Water" 

(Panel  Discussion  on  Standards  for  the 
Control  of  Effluents.) 

Eiauent  Control  and  Monitoring:  Session 
III— 2-30  p.m. 

P.  N.  Krlshnamoorthy.  Atomic  Energy 
Establishment,  Trombay.  Bombay  74  (AS) 
India — "Methods  of  Effluent  Control  to  Meet 
the  Standards  Set  for  Nuclear  Plants" 

J.  E.  Martin,  US  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Rockville,  Md.— 
"Radioactivity  from  Fossil  Fuel  and  Nuclear 
Power  Plants."  co-authors:  E.  D.  Harward, 
J.  M    Smith  and  P.  H.  Bedrosian. 

J.  M.  Smith.  General  Electric  Company,  San 
Jose,  Calif. — "Effluent  Control  from  Boiling 
Water  Reactors,"  co-authors:  S.  Levy  and 
C.  E.  Kent. 


S.  Meyers,  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — "Methods 
of  Effluent  Control  of  Fossil  Fuel  Burning 
Power  Plants,"  co-author:    E.   D.   Margolin. 

K.  J.  Schneider,  c/o  K.  J.  Schneider,  P.  o. 
Box  999.  324  Building,  Richland,  Wash.-^ 
"Status  of  Solidification  &  Disposal  of  Highly 
Radioactive  Liquid  Wastes  from  Nuclear 
Power  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  co- 
authors: A.  G.  Blasewitz,  R.  L.  Bradshaw, 
J.  O.  Blomeke  and  W.  E.  McClain. 

P.  Pellerln.  Ministere  de  la  Santa  SCPRI, 
B.  P.  No.  35,  78 — Le  Veslnet,  France — "Envi- 
ronmental Monitoring  of  Power  Stations." 

C.  Beck,  USAEC,  Washington,  D.C.— "Ele- 
ments in  the  Environmental  Monitoring  Sys- 
tem of  the  U.S.  for  Licensed  Power  Reactors." 

W.  Schlkarskl,  Kernforschungszentrum, 
Karlsruhe,  Postfach  3640,  75  Karlsrtihe,  F.  R. 
Germany — "An  Approach  to  Compare  Air  Pol- 
lution of  Fossils  and  Nuclear  Power  Plants," 
co-authors:  P.  Jansen  and  S.  Jordan 

WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST     12,    1970 

Session  III  Continued — 9:15  a.m. 

H.  J.  Dunsted.  UKAEA  Health  &  Safety 
Branch.  Harwell,  Didcot,  Berks.,  England— 
"Environmental  Monitoring  British  Policy 
&  Procedures  ' 

T.  It.akura,  c  o  T.  Itakura,  Otemachl  Build- 
ing, Otemachl.  Chlyodaku,  Tokyo,  Japan— 
"Management  of  Effluent  from  JAPC's  Nu- 
clear Power  Stations,"  co-author:  T.  Yo- 
shioka 

F.  E.  Gartrell,  720  Edney  Building,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.^ — "Environmental  Quality 
Protection — Large  Steani-Electric  Power 
Stations — Tennessee  Valley  Authority,"  co- 
authors: G.  F.  Stone  and  T.  A.  Wojtalik 

W.  R.  Gould,  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — "Regiomil 
Environmental  Considerations  in  the  Evolu- 
tion of  and  Operating  Experience  with  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  Gen- 
erating System,"  co-author:   J.  B.  Moore 

W.  Feldt,  Isotopenlaboratorium  der  Btm- 
desforschungsanstalt  fur  Pischerei.  2  Ham- 
burg 55,  Wustland,  F.  R.  Germany — "Re- 
search on  the  Maximum  Radioactive  Burden 
of  Some  German  Rivers" 

D.  Merriman.  Yale  University.  New  Haven, 
Conn. — "Does  Industrial  Calefaction  Jeop- 
ardize the  Ecosystem  of  a  Long  Tidal  River'" 

B.  Kahn,  Radiological  Eng.  Laboratory. 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  5555  Ridge  Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati,  Ohio — "Radiological  Surveil- 
lance Studies  at  a  Boiling  Water  Nuclear 
Power  Reactor,"  co-authors:  R.  L  Blanch- 
ard,  H.  L.  Kr.eger,  H.  E.  Kolde,  D.  B.  Smith, 
A.  Martin,  S.  Gold,  W.  J.  Averett.  W.  L. 
Brinck  and  G.  J.  Karches 

J.  H.  Wright,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  355.  Monroevllle  Mall,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. — "The  Impact  of  Envirorunental  Radia- 
tion and  Discharge  Heat  from  Nuclear  Power 
Plants."  co-authors:  J.  B.  F.  Champlin  and 

0.  H.  Davis 

(Wednesday  Afternoon  Free.) 

THURSDAY,    AUGUST    13.    1970 

Session  III  continued — 9:15  a.m. 

R.  E.  Nakatanl,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories,  P.O.  Box  999, 
Richland.  Wash. — "Thermal  Effects  and  Nu- 
clear Power  Stations  in  U.S.A.."  co-authors: 

1.  C.  Roberts,  G.  L.  Sherwood,  D.  MUler  and 
J.  V.  Tokar 

T.  Philbin,  Empire  State  Atomic  Develop- 
ment Associates,  1250  Broadway,  New  Torfc. 
N.Y. — "Thermal  Effects  Studies  in  New  Yorfe 
State."  co-author:  H.  Phlllpp 

W.  L.  Templeton,  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute, Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories,  Rich- 
land. Wash.— "Studies  on  the  Biological  Ef- 
fects of  Thermal  Discharges  from  Nuclear 
Reactors  to  the  Columbia  River  at  Han- 
ford,"  co-author:  Ch.  C.  Coutant 

P.  Bogh,  Motor-Columbus  Engineering  Co., 
Baden,  Switzerland— "The  Control  of  Rl^er 
Heating  by  Accurate  Digital  Simulation,"  co- 
author: H.  Zund 

Considerations  Affecting  Steam  Power  Sta- 
tions Site  Selection:  Session  IV. 
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J.  T.  Ramey.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
missioner, Washington.  D.C. — "Environment- 
al Considerations  in  the  RegtUatory  Process 
for  Nuclear  Power  Plants  in  the  U.S. — The 
Role  of  the  Public  and  Public  Understand- 
ing 

F,  R.  Hunt,  Central  Electricity  Generat- 
ing Board,  London,  E.  C.  1.,  United  King- 
dom— "Power  Station  Site  Selection  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales" 

H.  Mauer.  Commission  of  European  Com- 
munities, Brussels,  Belgium — "Engineering 
Safety  Factors  and  Their  Influence  on  Sit- 
ing Practices  for  Nuclear  Power  Plants  in 
the  European  Community,"  co-authors:  W. 
Vinck  and  L.  Leonardini 

S.  Nishlyori,  The  Federation  of  Electric 
Power  Comparues  (Japan),  Otemachl,  Chl- 
yoda-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan — "Status  on  Site  Se- 
lection Problem  for  Nuclear  Power  Station 
in  Japan" 

P.  Courvoisier,  The  Federal  Office  of  En- 
ergy, 5303  Wurenllngen,  Switzerland — "Sit- 
ing of  Nuclear  Power  Stations  in  Svrttzer- 
land" 

R.  A.  McCormlck,  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. — 
"Environmental  Aspects  of  Power  Plant 
Siting,"  co-authors:  L.  E.  Niemeyer  and  J.  H. 
Ludwig. 

L.  H.  Roddis,  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. — 
"Metropolitan  Siting  of  Nuclear  Power 
Plants,"  co-authors:  W.  J.  Cahlll,  A.  Haus- 
purg  and  W.  E.  Wall. 

R.  T.  Jaske,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 
Paclflc  Northwest  Laboratory,  Richland, 
Wash. — "Improved  Methods  for  Planning  of 
Thermal  Discharges  Before  Site  Acquisition 
with  a  Specific  Case  Example  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,"  co-authors:  W.  L.  Templeton, 
J.  R.  Eliason  and  J.  C.  Sonnlchsen. 

S.  D.  Freeman,  Office  of  Science  &  Tech- 
nology, Washington,  D.C. — "Policy  Alterna- 
tives for  Resolving  the  Power  Plant  Siting 
Problem". 

C.  Velez,  Comlslon  Federal  de  Electricidad, 
Rodano  14,  Mexico  5  D.  F.  Mexico — "Selec- 
tion of  a  Site  for  the  First  Nuclear  Power 
Station  In  Mexico". 

M.  Naslm,  Pakistan  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, P.  O.  Box  3112,  Karachi,  Pakistan— 


"Environmental  Aspects  of  Karachi  Nuclear 
Power  Plant". 

FRIDAY,    AUGUST    14,    1970 

Session  IV  Continued— 9: 15  a.m. 

P.  K.  Wachsmann,  Instltut  fur  Strahlen- 
schutz,  8042  Neuherberg,  F.  R.  Germany — 
"Considerations  for  Siting  Nuclear  Power 
Plants  In  Areas  with  High  Population  Dens- 
ity in  Germany,"  co-author:   J.  Schwlbach. 

S.  I.  Auerbach,  Oak  Ridge  National  La- 
boratory, Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. — "Ecological 
Considerations  m  Reactor  Power  Plant  Sit- 
ing," co-authors:  D.  J.  Nelson,  8.  V.  Kaye, 
D.  E.  Reichle  and  C.  C.  Coutant. 

M.  Salkl,  National  Institute  of  Radiological 
Sciences,  Chiba,  Chiba  Prefecture,  Japan — 
"Fubllc  Acceptance  Aspects  of  Nuclear  Plants 
Site  Selection  on  Coastal  Areas  of  Japan" 

H.  G.  Slater,  Atomic  Industrial  Forum, 
New  York  City,  N.Y.,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corporation,  300  Erie  Boulevard,  West  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. — "Public  Opposition  to  Nuclear 
Power — An   Industry   Overview" 

M.  Eisenbud,  New  York  University  Medi- 
cal Center,  Sterling  Lake,  Tuxedo,  N.Y. — 
"Review  of  U.S.  Power  Reactor  Operating 
Experience." 

Benefit-Risk  Assessments:  Session  V.  C. 
Starr,  University  of  California,  Loe  Angeles, 
Calif. — "Benefit-Risk  Assessment  of  Modern 
Technology" 

F.  D.  Sowby.  ICRP,  Clifton  Ave.,  Sutton 
Surrey,  England — "Some  Risks  of  Modern 
Life- 
Panel  Discussion:  Prospects  for  the  Fu- 
ture— 2:30  p.m. 

Another  document  of  interest,  titled 
"Status  of  Central  Station  Nuclear 
Power  Plants — Significant  Milestones," 
which  is  reproduced  below,  shows  that 
from  Januar>'  1,  1970  to  May  31,  1970, 
nine  new  nuclear  pcwerplants  were  or- 
dered versus  the  total  of  seven  ordered 
in  calendar  1969. 

I  would  like  to  tell  these  purveyors  of 
doom  and  gloom  to  stop  their  wishful 
thinking  about  the  death  of  the  nuclear 
industrj'  and  to  do  something  realistic 
about  the  sad  state  in  w'hich  they  find 
this  coimtry.   Constructive  action,  not 


false  destructive  criticism,  will  help  im- 
prove things  in  this  countrj-.  As  my  good 
friend  and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  Chet  Holi- 
FiELD,  said  on  June  30,  1970 — page  22161 
of  Congressional  Record: 

Today  it  Is  fashionable  t-o  write  bad  science 
fiction  and  sell  the  articles  as  true  stories 
about  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  entire 
spectrtim  of  nuclear  energy. 

When  Mark  Twain  wrote  science  fic- 
tion like  "A  Cormecticut  Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court,"  he  wrot«  to  entertain 
the  public,  not  to  trj-  to  scare  them  to 
death  by  deliberate  distortions  of  the 
truth.  There  are  some  who  may  recall 
how  adroitly  the  episode  of  the  eclipse 
was  used  in  the  King  Arthur  tale. 

False  statements  about  reactors,  which 
liken  them  to  bombs,  are  deliberate  mis- 
representations, although  some  recent 
authors  may  not  even  know  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  read  some  of  this  ar- 
ticle, I  knew  I  had  seen  the  identical 
material  in  print  before,  and  I  won- 
dered if  there  is  such  a  shortage  that 
the  fraternity  is  now  reduced  to  plagia- 
rism. Joseph  Paul  Goebbels,  the  Nazi 
propaganda  minister,  may  not  have  been 
the  originator  of  the  theory  of  contin- 
ually telling  the  big  lie  until  all  the  peo- 
ple believe  it,  but  he  certainly  made  it 
work  in  Nazi  Germany. 

We  can  drive  these  junior  league 
Goebbels'  out  of  business  in  this  country 
by  keeping  an  open  mind  and  by  examin- 
ing the  facts  pre.sented  by  all  the  sides 
involved  in  a  controversy. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  additional 
quotes  from  Mark  Twain: 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  be- 
tween a  cat  and  a  lie  Is  that  a  cat  has  only 
nine  lives. 

When  in  doubt,  tell  the  truth. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
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AEP 

Bech. 

B&R 

CA 

Ebas. 

Gii 

GHDR 

H&N 


Key  to  AE's  (Architect-Engineer) 
American  Electric  Power  Service  Corporation    J&M    Jackson  ;.nd  Moreland 


Bechtel 

Burns  and  Ro*e 

Commonwealfh  Associates 

Ebasco 

Gilbert  Associates 

Gibbs,Hill.  Durham  i  Richardson 

Holmes  and  Narver 


0  Owner 

PSE  Pioneer  Service  and  Engineering 

S&L  Sargent  and  Lundy 

SSC  Southern  Services  Company 

S4W  Stone  and  Webster 

UEC  United  Engineers  and  Constructors 

Vit.  Vitro 


Key  to  NSSS's  (nuclear  steam^system  supplier) 

AC  Allis-Chalmers 

Al  Atomics  International 

B&W  Babcock  &  WHcox 

Comb.  Combustion  Engineering 

GGA  Gulf  General  Atomic 

GE  General  Electric 

PRDC  Power  Reactor  Development  Company 

West.  Westinghouse 


f  Project  Location 


Owner 


Capacity* 

Net 
(MWa)    Type 


NSSS  AE 
Contr. 


NSSS 

Publ.         Contr. 

Annc'd     Awarded 


Constr. 

Permit 

Applied 


CP  POL 
Issued 


Initial 
Crit.' 


Inlti^ 
First  Design 
Elec.      Power* 


(kim- 
mercial 
Opera- 
tion* 


Shippingporl  Atomic  Power 

Station.  Unit  1  (Pa.) 
Indian  Point  Station.  Unit  1  (N.Y.). 

Dresden  Nuclear  Power  Station 

Unit  1(111.) 
Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Station 

(Mass.) 
Hallam  Nuclear  Power  Facility 

(Neb.) 
Enrico  Fermi  Atomic  Power  Plant 

(Mich.) 
tik  River  Nuclear  Plant  (Minn.)... 

Piaua  Nuclear  Power  Facility 

(Ohio) 
Pathfinder  Atomic  Power  Plant 

(SD) 

Carolmas-Virginia  Tube  Reactor 

(SC) 
Humboldt  Bay  Pcwet  Plant 

Unit  3  (Calif.) 
Boiling  Nuclear  Superheater 

Power  Station  (PR) 


Duquesne  Light  Company  and 

Consolidated  Edison  Co 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 

Yankee  Atomic  Elec.  Co 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Consumers  Public  Power 
District  and  AEC 

Power  Reactor  Development 
Coniuanv 

Rura;  Cooperative  Power  Asso- 
ciation and  AEC 

City  of  Piqua,  Ohio  and  AEC... 

Northern  States  Power  Com- 
pany 

Caroiinas-Virpinia  Nuclear 
Power  Associates,  Inc 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. . 

Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources 
Author  ty  ;,nc  AEC 
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760 
4,64 
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10;15,'59 
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8  25 '62 

8  23,63 

11  19,'62 
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3,30  63 
2  16  63 

4  13  64 
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4/15/60 

11/10/60 
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8/5,66  , 
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12  18 '63 
4  18  63 
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6/60 
1'61 
7/63  • 


NA 
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2,61 

11/63 
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5/63 
9  65 
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Key  to  AE's  (Architect-Engineer)  Key  to  NSSS's  (nuclear  steam  system  supplier) 


AEP  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corporation    J&M 

Bech.  Bechtel  0 

B4R  Burns  and  Ro*e  PSE 

CA  Commonwealth  Associates  SSL 

Ebas.  Ebasco  SSC 

Gil  Gilbert  Associates  S&W 

GHDR  Gibbs,  Hill.  Durham  &  Richardson  UEC 

H&N  Holmes  and  Narver  Vit. 


Jackson  and  Moreland 

Owner 

Pioneer  Service  and  Engineering 

Sargent  and  Lundy 

Southern  Services  Company 

Stone  and  Webster 

United  Engineers  and  Constructors 

Vitro 


AC  Allis-Chalmers 

Al  Atomics  International 

B&W  Babcock  &  Wilcox 

Comb.  Combustion  Engineering 

GGA  Gulf  General  Atomic 

GE  General  Electric 

PRDC  Power  Reactor  Development  Company 

West.  Westinghouse 


Project  Location 


Owner 


Capacity* 
(MWa)    Type 


NSSS  AE 
Contr. 


Com- 

NSSS       Constr.  Initial        mercial 

Publ.         Contr,        Permit      CP/POL         Initial  First        Design         Opera- 

Annc'd     Awarded      Applied        Issued  Crit.*  Elec.       Power*  tion* 


PeachfBottom  Atomic  Power 

Station.  Unitl  (Pa.). 
Big  Rock  Point  Nuclear  Plant 

(Mich.). 
San  Onotre  Nuclear  Generating 

Station.  Unit  1  (Calif.). 
LaCrosse  Boiling  Water  Reactor 

(Wise). 
N-Reactor,'WPPSS«)  (Wash.) . . . . 


Malibu  Nuclear  Plant  Unit  1 

(Calif). 
Haddam  Neck  Plant  (Conn  )..    .-. 

Oyster  Creek  Nuclear  Power 

Plant.  Unit  1  (N  J  ). 
Nine  Mile  Point  Nuclear  Station 

(NY.) 
Dresden  Nuclear  Power  Station 

Unit2(lll  ) 
Fori  St  Vr^in  Nuclear  Generating 

Sta  (Colo) 
Millstone  Nuclear  Power  Station, 

Unit  1  (Conn  ). 
Shoreham  Nuclear  Power  Station 

(NY). 

Pilgrim  Station  (Mass  )- .. 

Robert  Emmett  Ginna  Nuclear 

Power  Plant,  Unit  1  (N  Y  ). 
Turkey  Point  Station,  Unit  3 

(Fla) 
Turkey  Point  Station,  Unit  4 

(Fla). 
Indian  Point  Station,  Unit  2 

(NY). 
Vermont  Yankee  Generating  Sta- 
tion (Vt ) 
Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Power 

Plant  (Maine) 
H   B   Robinson  S.  E.  Plant,  Unit  2 

(SC). 
Dresden  Nuclear  Power  Station, 

Unit  3(111  ) 
Palis.ides  Nuclear  Power  Station 

(Mich  ), 
Point  Beach  Nuclear  Plant,  Unit  1 

(Wise). 
Quad-Cities  Station  Unit  1  (III.).-. 

Monticello  Nuclear  Generating 

Plant  (Minn.). 
Rancho  Seco  Nuclear  Gen.  Station 

(Call!) 
Peach  Bottom  Atomic  Power  Sta- 
tion. Unit  2  (Pa.). 
Peach  Bottom  Atomic  Power 

Station,  Unit  3  (Pa,). 
Salem  Nuclear  Generating  Station, 

Unit  1  (NJ.) 
Salem  Nuclear  Generating  Station, 

Unit2(N.J.). 
Browns  Ferry  Nuclear  Power 

Plant.  Unit  1  (Ala.). 
Browns  Ferry  Nuclear  Power 

Plant,  Unit  2  (Ala.). 
Surry  Power  Station  Unit  1  (Va.). . 

Cooper  Nuclear  Station  (Nebr.)  ,-. 
Fort  Calhoun  Station  Unit  1 

(Nebr), 
Oconee  Nuclear  St,^tion  Unit  1 

(SO 
Oconee  "iuclear  Station  Unit  2 

(SC  ). 
Quad-Cilies  Station  Umt  2  (III,). .. 

Diablo  Canyon  Nuclear  Power 

Plant  Un  t  I  (C^lil,). 
Surry  Power  Station  Unit  2  (Va  ), . 

Three  Mile  Island  Nuclear 

Station,  Unit  1  (P3.) 
Donald  C,  Cook  Plant,  Unit  1 

(Mich  ) 

Salisbury  (Mass ) ,    

Bailly  Generating  Station  (Ind,)... 

Prairie  Island  Nuclear  Gen. 

Plant.  Unit  1  (Minn), 
Three  Mile  island  Nuclear 

Station,  Unit  ?(Pa,)» 
Troian  Nuclear  Plant  (Oregon) 

Zion  Station,  Unit  1(111  )    .  ,     .. 
Footnotes  at  end  of 


Philadelphia  Electric  Company.. 

Consumers  Power  Company  of 

Michigan, 
Southern  California  Edison  & 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Elec,  Co. 
Oairyland  Power  Cooperative 

and  AEC. 
Washington  Public  Power 

Supply  System. 
Los  Angeles  Department  of 

Water  and  Power. 
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Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light 
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Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
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Long  Island  Lighting 


Boston  Edison  Company.. 
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Florida  Power  anj  Light 

Company 
Florida  Power  and  Light 

Company. 
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Michigan 
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Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
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Duke  Power  Company 
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12 '2/69 


2.71  . 

2.71  . 
2  72  . 
6  70  . 

10  70  . 

5/70  . 

870  -: 

3/71  . 

5/70  . 
12,'72  . 
12/71  . 
11,'72  . 

7.72  . 

2/73  . 

7/71 

1/72 

3/71 

1271 
472 

1270 

1271 

10,71 

6  72 

2  72 

1271 

6  72 


4,'67 
4/68 
6,'69  . 
7/67 


6  68 
11/69 


12/68 


2  72 
8/73  . 
2/74  . 
12/71  . 


5/67 

3/63 

10  67 

8,69 

7,'66 

U/75 

12/57 

12/69 

1,70 

5/70 

272 

9  70 

1975 

871 
3/70 

6/71 

1972 

471 
6/71 


8.70 

2/71 

7/70 

10,70 

6/71 

7/70 

4/73 

2/72 

1/73 

11/72 

6/73 

30/71 

20/72 

6/71 

372 
6/72 

4/71 

472 

272 

9/72 

472 

3  72 

7,72 


572 

10/73 

774 

372 


3/63 
1'68 


376 

1.68 

12 '69 

12 '69 

570 

3 '72 

10 '70 

575 

1071 
1970 


5/ /I 
7/71 
5 '72 

11,70 
671 
8/70 

12,70 
7/71 
7/"70 
5/73 
5/72 
3,73 

12/72 
7.(73 

10/71 

472 

6,71 

472 
6/72 

671 

672 
5,72 
173 
4,72 
572 
972 


276 

572 
12,73 
974 

472 
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Project  Location 


Kewaunee  Nuclear  Power  Plant, 

Unit  1  (Wise  ) 
Crystal  River  Plant  Unit  3  (Fla.).. 
Point  Beach  Nuclear  Plant  Unit 

2  (Wise  ) 
Grays  Harbor  Plant  (Wash.) 


Bell  Station  '  (N.Y.)... 

Seabrook  Nuclear  Station  .  (N.H.) 

Arkansas  Nuclear  One.  Unit  1 

(Ark.). 
Indian  Point  Station,  Unit  3 

(NY.) 
Oconee  Nuclear  Station,  Unit  3 

(S.C). 


Calvert  Clihs  Nuclear  Power 

Plant,  Unit  1  (Md.) 
Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear  Power 

Plant.  Unit  :(Md.). 
Bayside  GeneratmgStation  (N.J.)_ 
Millstone  Nuclear  Power  Station. 

Unit  2  (Conn... 
Hollisler  Ranch  (Calif.  1 

Browns  Ferry  Nuclear  Power 

Plant,  Unit  }  (Ala.i. 
Prairie  Island  Nuclear  Gen.  Plant, 

Unit  2  (M,nn;. 
Edwin  I.  Hatch  Nuclear  Plant. 

Un.t  1  (Ga. '. 
Zion  Station,  Unit2(lll.) 

Donald  C.  Cook  Plant,  Unit  2 

(Mich). 
Beaver  Valley  Power  Station 

Unit  l(Pa.). 

Limerick  Generating  Station 

Unit  1  (Pa). 
Limerick  Generating  Station 

Unit  2  (Pa). 
North  Anna  Power  Station,  Unit  1 

iVa.) 
North  Anna  Power  Station,  Unit  2 

iVa.). 
Midland  Nuclear  Power  Plant 

Unit  KMich.) 
Midland  Nuclear  Power  Plant 

Unit  2  (Mich  ) 

Verplanck  Unit  1  (N.Y.).... 

Brunswick  Steam  Electric  Plant 

Unil2(N.C.). 
Brunswick  Steam  Electric  Plant 
rUnitl  (N.C.) 
North  Carolina 


Davis-Besse  Nuclear  Power 

Station  (Ohio) 
Diablo  Canyon  Nuclear  Power 

Plant.  Unit  2  (Calif.) 
Duane  Arnold  Energy  Center  Unit 

l(lowa). 
Hutchinson  Island  Unit  1  (Fla.)... 
Wm  H.  Zimnier  Nuclear  Power 

Station,  Unit  1  (Ohio). 

Oregon 

Sequoyah  Nuclear  Power  Plant, 

Unitl  (Tenn.) 
Sequoyah  Nuclear  Power  Plant 

Unit  2  (Tenn.) 


Enrico  Fermi  Atomic  Power 
Plant  Unit  2  (Mich.). 

James  A.  Fit/Patrick  Nuclear 
Power  Plant(.I.Y.).'= 

Forked  River  Nuclear  Generat- 
ing Station,  Unit  1  (N.J.).- 


Joseph  V.  Farley  Nuclear  Plant 

(Ala.). 
Newbcia  Island  Nuclear 

Generation  Station,  Unit  1 

(N.J). 
Newbold  Island,  Nuclear 

Generating  Station,  Unit  2, 

(N.J.I 
McGure  Nuclear  Station,  Unit  1 

(N.C. I. 
McGuire  Nuclear  Station,  Unit  2 

(N.C/ 
Wm.  H.  Zimmer  Nuclear  Power 

Station,  Unit  2  (Ohio), 
San  Onofre  Nuclear  Generating 

Station,  Uni.  2(Calil.). 
San  Onoire  Nuclear  Generating 

Station.  Unit  3  (Calif  ) 
Edwin  1.  Hatch  Nuclear  Plant 

Unit2(Ga). 
LaSalle  County  Nuclear  Station 

Unit  1(111,). 

Footnotes  on  follow-ing 


Capacity* 

Net  NSSS  AE 

Owner  (MWa)     Type        Contr. 

Wisconsin  Group  527.0     PWR 

(WPSC.  WP&LC,  MG&EC) 

Florida  Power  Corp 858.0     PWR 

Wisconsin  Elec.  Pwr  Co.  and  497.0    PWR 

Wise. -Mich.  Pwr.  Co. 
.  Washington  Public  Power  I.IOO. 'J 

Supply  System. 
New  York  State  Electric  and  838.0     BWR 

Gas  Corp. 
Publ.  Serv.  Co.  of  N.H.  &  860.0     PWR 

United  Illuminating  Co. 
Arkansas  Power  and  Light  850  0     PWR 

Company. 
Consoliaated  Edison  Company...        965  0     PWR 

Duke  Power  Company 886.0    PWR 

Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light         1,052.0     BWR 

Company. 
Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  800.0     PWR 

Company. 
Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  800.0     PWR 

Company. 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Company,.     1,000.0  _ 

The  M'llstone  Point  Company. ..        828.0     PWR 

Southern  California  Edison  1,000.0 

Company. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 1,064.5    BWR 

Northern  States  Power  Com-  530.  C    PWR 

pany. 
Georgia  Power  Company 786.0    BWR 

Commonwealth  Edison  Com-  1,050.0    PWR 

pany 
Indiana  &  Michigan  Elec.  Co 1,060.0    PWR 

Duquense  Light  Co.,  Ohio  847.0    PWR 

Edison  Co.  and  Pennsylvania 

Power  Co. 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company..     1,065.0    BWR 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company,.     1,065.0    BWR 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  845.0    PWR 

Conpany. 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  S45.  0    PWR 

Company. 
Consumers  Power  Company  of  492.0     PWR 

Michigan  ' 
Consumers  Power  Company  of  818.  0     PWR 

Michigan  ^. 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  1...1, 115.  0    BWR 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  821.  0     BWR 

Company 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  821.0     BWR 

Company. 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  821.0    BWR 

Company. 
Toledo  Edison  and  Cleveland  872.0    PWR 

Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company..    1,050.0    PWR 

Iowa  Elec.  L&PC.  Cent.  IPC,  545.0     BWR 
and  Corn  Belt  PC. 

Florida  Power  and  Light  Co 800.0    PWR 

Cincinnati  Gas  and  Elec.  Co.,  810.  0    BWR 
C&SOECand  DP&LC. 

Pacitic  Power  and  Light  Co 1,000.0 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 1.124,0    PWR 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 1,124.0    PWR 

Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light         1.052.0     BWR 

Co 
Detroit  Edison  Company 1,123.0     BWR 

Power  Autnority  of  the  Slate  of  821.0    BWR 

New  York 
Jersey  Central  Power  and  1,129.0    PWR 

LiBhtCo. 
Seattle  City  Light  and  1,000.0 

Snohnmish  County  PUD. 
Alabama  Power  Company 829.0    PWR 

Public  Service  Electric  and  1.088.0    BWR 

Gas  Co. 

Public  Service  Electric  and  1,088.0    BWR       GEO 

Gas  Co. 

Duke  Power  Company 1,150.0    PWR 

Duke  Power  Company 1.15C.  0    PWR 

Cinncinati  Gas  &  Elec.  Co.,  810.0    BWR 

C&SOECand  DP&LC 
Southern  Calif.  Edison  and  1,140.0    PWR 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 
Southern  Calif.  Edison  and  1,140  0     PWR 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Elec,  Co. 
Georgia  Power  Company 786.0    BWR 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co...   .      Llui.  n    BWR 
page. 


NSSS        Constr. 
Pub  .         Contr.         Permit       CP  POL 
Annc'd     Awarded      Applied        Issued 


West.  PSE 

B&W  Gil. 
We-t  Bech. 

B&R 

GE  UEC 

West.  Ebas. 

B&W  Been. 

West.  UEC 

B&W 

0 

GE 

Comb.  Bech. 

Comb.  Bech. 

Comb.  0  Bech. 

GEO 

West.  PSE 
GE  SSC  Bech. 
West.  S&L 
West.  AEP 
West.  S&W 

GE  Bech 
GE  Bech 
West  S&W 
West.  S&W 
B&W  Bech. 
B&W  Bech. 

GE  0 

GE  UEC 

GE  UEC 

GEUEC 

B&W  Bech. 

West.  0 

GEBech. 

Comb   Ebas 
GE  S&L 


West  0 
West.  0 
GE 

GEO  S&L 

GES&W 

Comb.  B&R 


West.  SSC'Bech. 
GEO 


West.  0 

West.  0 

GES&L 

Comb. 

Comb. 

GESSC  Bech 

GES&L 


2/67 

2 '67 

2  67 

2/67  . 

3/67 

3'67 

4  67 

4  67 

5  67 
5  67 
5  67 

5  57 

6  67 
6  67 

6/67  . 

6 '67 
6  67 

6  67 

7  67 
7  67 
9  57 

10  57 
1067 
10  67 

10  67 

12  67 

12 '6  7 

168 
1  58 

1  68 

1  58 

2 '68 

2,68 

2 '68 

2,'68 
3/68 

3  68  . 

4  68 

4  68 
5/58 
7 '68 
8  68 
12  68 

4  69  . 

5  69 
8 '69 

8  69 

11  59 
11  69 

170 

170 
1  70 

2  70 

3  7i.i 


2  57 


2  67 
2.'67 


6 '67 

8  68 
4  57 

4  67 

5  67 
5  68 
5  67 
5  67 

"12  67' 


6-67 

6  67 
12  67 

7  67 
7  57 
9  67 

10  67 
1G67 
1G67 

1  70 

5  68 

5  68 

1  68 
1  68 

168 

1/68  . 

10  68 

7  69 

2  68 
1267 

9:'69 


4  68 
4.'68 
5/68 

8 '68 
12  68 
12  69 


5  69 

8 '69 

8  69 


157 


8  67 
8.'67 


8  58 

9  68 
7'68 


Initial 
Crit.* 

First 
Elec. 

Initial 
Design 
Power* 

Com- 
mercial 
Opera- 
tion* 

2/72  ... 

1/72  ... 
5,71  ... 

4,72 

372 
7/71 

6  72 

4  72 
871 

3  68 

4  69 
1!  67 

8  67 
4  67 


12  58 
8  69 
11  57 


5.73 
2,73 
12.72 


I  58 
1  58 

2'59" 


7  69 
7  69 


8  72 

7  73  . 

12/73" 


7  67 

8  57 

5  68 
8  67 

12  67 
1  69 

3  70 
3  70 
3  69 
3  69  . 
1'69 
1  69 

6  69 

7/68 

7,'68 


7,'68 
6  68 
9  69 
12  58 
3  69 


2  70 
2,70 


7/72  . 

2/74  . 
11.72  . 

1  73  . 

3  73  . 
12,72  . 

12  74  . 
12.76  . 
973  . 

9.74  .. 

1073 

1074  . 

677  . 
1173  . 

11/75  . 


8  69 

6  68 

11  69 

1.59 

4  70 


7/74 

12  73 
7  73 

273 

9  74 


10 '58 
4  68 


570 

1070 


4 '73 

174 


4 '69 
12  68 
6  70  . 


5  70 


973 
1  73 

6  75 


10  69 

3  70 

3,70 


1169  

11  69  

170  4  70  . 

1  70  5  70  . 

170  5/70 

270 

5  70 


10,74 

9/74 

976 

7/75 
1/77 
9/75 
2/75 


9  73 

473 
4  73 


173 

I  74 

"374' 


30  72 

5  74 

6  73 

4  73 

5  73 
5  73 

1  75 

177 

174 

1  75 

12  73 

12  74 

10  77 
2,74 

2,75 


11,74 

3  74 
9  73 

4  73 

12  74 


30/73 
20,74 


12,73 

4  73 
9  75 


275 

2  75 

277 

9  75 

3  77 
12  75 

5  75 


1977 


9  73 

5  73 

6  73 
19^5 
1  73 

1  74 

75  76 

4  74 

1980 

1072 

574 

6  73 

5  73 

6  73 
6  73 

375 
3  77 
374 
3  75 

2  74 

2  75 

5  78 

3  74 

3,76 


1274 

7,74 

12  73 

573 

175 

1977 
10,73 

7  74 

1977 

2  74 
5  73 
1  :"6 
1979 

4  75 

3  75 

3  77 

11/. 

5  7; 
1  76 

6  76 
1977 
1976 
1976 
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STATUS  OF  CENTRAL  STATION  NUCLEAR  POWERPLANTS-SIGNIFICANT  MILESTONES-Conlinued 

Key  to  AE's  (Architect-Engineer)  Key  to  NSSS's  (nuclear  steam  system  supplier) 


AEP  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corporation    JSM 

Bech.  Bechtel  0 

B&R  Burns  and  Rowe  PSE 

CA  Commonwealth  Associates  S&L 

Ebas.  Ebasco  SSC 

Gil  Gilbert  Associates  S&W 

GHDR  Gibbs.  Hill.  Durham  &  R.chardson  UEC 

H&N  Holmes  and  Narvcr  Vit. 


Jackson  and  IVIoreland 

Owner 

Pioneer  Service  and  Engineering 

Sargent  and  Lundy 

Southern  Services  Company 

Stone  and  Webster 

United  Engineers  and  (instructors 

Vitro 


AC  Allis-Chalmers 

Al  Atomics  International 

B&W  Babcock  &  Wilcox 

Comb.  Combustion  Engineering 

GGA  Gulf  General  Atomic 

GE  General  Electric 

PRDC  Power  Reactor  Development  Company 

West.  Westinghouse 


Project  location 


Owner 


Capacity* 

Net 

(MWa) 


Type 


NSSS/AE 
Contr. 


Publ. 
Annc'd 


NSSS 

Contr. 

Awarded 


Constr. 

Permit 

Applied 


CP  POL 
Issued 


Com- 

Initial 

mercial 

Initial 

First 

Design 

Opera- 

Crit.' 

Elec. 

Power' 

tion' 

LaSalle  County  Nuclear  Station, 

Unit2(lll.). 
Aguirre  Nuclear  Power  Plant 

(PR) 
Arkansas  Nulcear  One,  Unit  2 

(Ark.).° 


Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 


Puerto  Rico  Wa'.er  Resources 

Authority. 
Arkansas  Power  and  Light 

Company 


1,1(X).0    BWR       GES&L 
583.0    PWR       West. 
950.0    PWR       Comb. 


3/70  5/70 1977 

5/70  5/70 1976 

5/70  5/70 1976 


•Initial  or  current  capacity:  may  be  lower  than  that  authorized  by  license.  Information  on  achieve- 
ment ot  future  milestones  based  on  data  furnished  by  utility. 
CP^Construction  Permit. 
NA.^Not  Applicable. 
POL  =  Provisional  Operating  License. 

•  Shutdown  9  64. 

>'  Plant  shut  down  2  68.  On  3,20  70  RCPA  reiected  an  option  to  purchase  ERR. 
'  Shut  down  for  repairs  January  1965;  operating  contract  terminated  12/67. 
•i  Plant  was  shut  down  October  1967.  on  9  5  68  NSP  announced  plans  to  install  gas  fired  boilers 
for  operation  summer  1969:  license  to  possess  but  not  operate  issued  May  14,  1969. 

•  Shut  down  January  1967. 

'  Decision  to  decommission  announced  6/88.  Order  to  dismantle  issued  8, 11'69. 

•  AEC  owns  reactor,  WPPSS  the  generating  facilities  with  Burns  &  Roes  the  contractor  for 
WPPSS. 


ti  This  unit  originally  planned  as  Oyster  Creek  2:  transfer  to  Three  Mle  Island  Site  announced 
by  GPU  12/31/68. 

'  Indefinite  postponement  announced  by  utility  on  4  H  69. 

'  Indefinite  postponement  announced  by  utility  on  11  13  69:  August  19£8  contract  with  Westing- 
house  terminated  in  May  1970. 

'  Consumers  Midland  Unit  1  will  also  produce  3.6  million  pounds  per  hour  of  process  steam; 
Unit  2  will  provide  0.4  million  pounds  per  hour. 

'  Consolidated  Edison  has  an  option  for  an  identical  unit  at  the  same  site  (Nuclear  b),  CP  arp'ied 
6/69. 

""  PANSY  took  over  Niagara  Mohawk  contract  for  Easton  Plant  announced  and  contracted  in  1966. 

"  Jersey  Central  has  an  option  lor  another  unit  ol  same  size. 

•  Arkansas  Power  and  Light  has  an  option  tor  another  identical  unit. 


NUCLEAR  STEAM  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  CONTRACT  AWARDS  "-U.S.  CENTRAL  STATION  PLANTS,  NUMBER  OF  UNITS  NET  MWE 


Year 

GE 

Westin 

gh 

ouse 

B.&W 

Comb 

Other 

Total 

Number 

MWE 

Number 

MWE 

Number 

MWE 

Number 

MWE 

Number 

MWE 

Number 

MWE 

Throu 

ghl964 

5 

1,368.8 

6 

1,749.0 

1 

265.0 

1 

16.5 

8 

1,107,8 

21 

4, 507. 1 

!%■> 

3 

2,115.1 

3 

1,944.5 

0  ... 

0  ... 

1 

330,0 

7 

4,389.6 

1966 

9 

7,744,9 

5 

4, 867.  0 

3 

2, 537.  0 

2 

1,157.4 

0  ... 

20 

16,306,3 

1967 

8 

7,075.5 

13 

10.656.5 

5 

4,204.0 

5 

4,018.0 

0  ... 

31 

25,954.0 

1968 

9 

8.171.0 

4 

4,414.0 

3 

2, 182. 0 

0  ... 

0  .  . 

16 

14,767.0 

1969 

3 

2,  986.  0 

3 

3, 129. 0 

0  ... 

1 

1.129.0 

0  ... 

7 

7,244.0 

1970. 

Total 

4 

3,796.0 

2 

1,428.0 

0  ... 

3 

3, 230.  0 

0  ... 

9 

8,454.0 

41 

33,257.3 

37 

28, 188.  0 

12 

9, 188.  0 

12 

9,  550.  9 

9 

1,437.8 

111 

81,622.0 

•  Through  June  1, 1970. 


Status 


Number  ot 
plants 


Capacilv, 
MWE  (net) 


Decommissioned 

Operable' 

Building 

Contracted 

Announced 

6 
16 
52 
37 

7 

200.4 

5,073.7 

42, 364. 9 

33,983.0 

6, 760.  0 

Total 

118 

88, 382.  0 

'  Achieved  initial  ciiticality;  not  permanently  shutdown. 


ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    INITIAL    DESIGN    POWER  i— NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS  CONTRACTED  FOR  AS  OF  JUNE  1,  1970 


MWE  net 

Number  of  plants 

Cumula- 

Cumula- 

Year 

Annual 

tive 

Annual 

tive 

Through  1968 

1969- 

3,484.2  . 

18 

1970. 

..     4,884.0 

8, 368.  2 

9 

27 

1971 

..     7,492.9 

15.861.1 

10 

37 

1972 

..  15.614.9 

31,476.0 

19 

56 

1973 

..  15.874,0 

47.350.0 

18 

74 

1974 

..    9.614.0 

56,964.0 

11 

85 

1975 

..  10.389.0 

67,353.0 

11 

96 

1976 

..     4,9G0.0 

72.253.0 

6 

102 

1977 

..     7.710.0 

79.963.0 

7 

109 

Indefinite 

..     1.659.0 

81,622.0 

2 

HI 

'  Based  on  Mar.  31,  1970,  schedule  information  reported  by 
utilitv, 

J  Includes  6  plants  which  achie.ed  design  power  in  prior  years 
but  have  since  been  permanently  shut  down:  Hallam  (75  MWE): 
Piqua  (11.4  MWE).  CVTR  (17  MWE):  BONUS  (16.5  MWE); 
Pathfinder  (58. 5  MWE)  and  Elk  River  (22  MWE). 


TENSIONS  IN  NEW  BEDFORD 

( Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  wa.s  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  was  once  known  as  the  great- 
est whaling  city  in  the  world.  It  was  once 
also  one  of  the  greatest  textile  manufac- 
turing centers  of  the  Nation.  In  recent 
days,  however,  it  has  become  a  city  di- 
vided. 

New  Bedford  has,  over  the  past  10 
years,  received  more  Federal  aid  than 
any  city  its  size.  Yet  it  has  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  in  the  State  and  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  country.  It  suffers 
from  serious  housing  problems,  poor  po- 
lice-community relations,  considerable 
poverty,  and  a  serious  alienation  of  its 
minority  groups  from  the  community. 
Out  of  this  has  grown  an  increasing  bit- 
terness, which  clima.xed  last  week  in  an 
outbreak  of  violence  and  the  tragic, 
meaningless  death  of  an  innocent  youth. 

It  is  easy  to  assign  blame  for  this  tur- 
moil, and  it  can  be  liberally  spread 
aroimd:  but  it  is  less  easy  to  find  the  an- 
swers to  the  problems — made  even  more 
diflBcult  by  the  outbreak  of  violence — for 
they  are  not  unique  to  New  Bedford.  Al- 
most every  city  in  this  Nation  holds,  to  a 


greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  potential  for 
similar  hostilities. 

There  are,  therefore,  valuable  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  the  last  few  days  to  ease 
tensions  in  New  Bedford  antd  restruc- 
ture community  priorities.  It  is  to  the 
great  credit  of  men  such  as  Senator  Ed- 
ward Brooke,  Congressman  Hastings 
Keith,  and  the  various  city  officials  and 
minority  group  representatives  who  met 
last  Monday,  that  a  series  of  agreements 
were  reached  which  have  calmed  the  sit- 
uation. More  important,  these  agree- 
ments point  the  way  to  further  progress 
in  tackling  the  basic  problems  that  have 
plagued  the  community. 

As  a  recent  Boston  Globe  editorial 
comments : 

These  agreements  are  a  beginning  .  .  .  and 
a  testament  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  concerned — provided  they  swing 
enough  weight  to  make  their  presence  felt. 

It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  immense 
creative  energy  of  our  colleague  in  the 
House.  Hastings  Keith,  and  to  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  which  Senator  Ed- 
ward Brooke  has  appropriately  and  con- 
scientiously provided,  that  a  dialog— and 
the  initial  steps  toward  reconcilation  and 
repair — has  begun.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  present  here,  for  the  consideration 
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of  my  colleagues,  the  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torial statement  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  July  15: 

Brooke  in  New  Bedford 
The  concessions  tx)  poverty  stricken  blacks 
and  Puerto  Ricans  which  Sen.  Edward  W. 
Brooke  has  obtained  from  the  city  govern- 
ment in  New  Bedford  are  not  the  complete 
answer  to  the  racism  and  frustration  that 
took  one  life  and  injured  more  than  a  score 
of  persons  on  five  consecutive  nights  of  dis- 
turbances in  that  city.  One  man  cannot  in 
a  day  settle  problems  which  had  been  ag- 
gravated by  neglect  for  years  and  to  which 
some  members  of  the  City  Council  have 
shown  continuing  indifference. 

But  the  concessions  are  a  beginning,  any- 
way, and  a  testament,  also,  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  concerned — provided 
they  swing  enough  weight  to  make  their 
presence  felt.  Two  hundred  new  housing 
units  will  not  suffice  as  accommodations  for 
the  families  who  have  lost  1200  homes  to  In- 
differently conceived  highway  and  urban 
renewal  programs — even  If,  indeed,  the  City 
Council  approves  the  land  sale  on  w^hich  the 
program  is  contingent.  Nor  will  an  approxi- 
mate 400  jobs  in  the  new  industry  which  the 
new  mayor,  George  Rogers,  is  bringing  to  the 
city  make  much  of  a  dent  In  the  ranks  of 
more  than  6000  jobless  in  a  workforce  of 
62.000. 

What  Sen.  Brooke  did  Is  vital  for  all  that, 
and  a  lesson,  too,  for  other  communities  that 
are  heading  into  trouble  because  they  treat 
their  minorities  as  though  they  weren't 
there.  By  handpicking  an  ll-meniber  com- 
munity council  of  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans 
to  take  the  place  of  Mayor  Rogers'  Human 
Relations  Commission,  which  obstructionists 
on  the  City  Council  had  starved  out  of  ex- 
istence by  cutting  its  budget  in  half,  he  and 
the  mayor  together  have  given  the  minorities 
assurance  that  their  social,  housing  and  Job 
problems  will  not  be  pigeon-holed  from  now 
on  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  A  voice  in 
the  control  of  its  own  affairs  Is  what  any 
minority  Is  entitled  to.  It  is  this  that  now 
is  assured. 

What  happened  to  the  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion In  Federal  money  which  Mayor  Rogers 
says  was  poured  into  New  Bedford  "over  five 
or  10  years"  prior  to  his  inauguration  last 
January  is  a  question  to  which  both  Sen. 
Brooke  and  Mayor  Rogers  will  ask  either  a 
congressional  committee  or  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's office  to  find  the  answer.  How  that 
much  money  could  be  spent  in  a  city  of 
100,000  with  such  negligible  results  is  a  puz- 
zler. The  minorities  now  will  have,  as  they 
should,  some  say  in  how  such  funds  are 
to  be  spent  In  the  future. 

One  area  In  which  it  could  and  should  be 
useful  is  in  food  for  New  Bedford's  share  of 
the  5000  persons  in  Massachusetts  who  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night,  and  for  Its  share  of 
the  90,000  children  under  12  who  are  suffer- 
ing medical  symptoms  of  protein  deficiency. 


"END-WAR"    ADVERTISING    RAISES 
SERIOUS  QUESTIONS 

Tlte  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Montgomery).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Williams)  is  recognized 
for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  no 
little  fanfare  in  the  media,  a  reportedly 
half-million  dollar  advertising  cam- 
paign has  been  launched  to  "gain,"  as 
United  Press  International  puts  it.  "wide 
public  support  for  legislation  caUing  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam  by  next  summer." 

More  specifically,  this  unusual  and 
nagrant  lobbying  effort  is  in  behalf  of 


the  end-the-war  amendment  of  Sen- 
ators George  S.  McGovern  and  Mark 
O.  Hatfield  and  cosponsored  by  23  other 
Senators — the  so-caUed  McGovern-Hat- 
field  amendment. 

According  to  the  UPI  report  which 
appeared  Monday,  July  6,  1970,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  the  advertising  stress- 
es the  following  themes: 

The  war  could  go  on  "forever"  If  it  la  not 
stopped  by  congressional  action:  it  is  not 
unpatriotic  to  be  against  the  war;  inflation 
is  hurting  everyone  and  the  war  is  causing 
inflation. 

A  similar  Washinpton-dat^hned  UPI 
report  which  appeared  Monday,  July  6, 
1970,  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
contained  this  additional  information 
which,  certainly,  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance: 

Probably  for  the  first  time  In  history  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  buying  advertising  to 
appeal  above  the  heads  "of  their  colleagues 
for  citizen  support  of  a  legislative  proposal. 
To  ward  off  anticipated  complaints  that  the 
campaign  is  actually  Intended  to  promote 
McGovern's  unannounced  candidacy  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination  in  1972. 
the  commercials  will  show  no  politician  or 
widely  known  personality. 

Even  so.  the  version  of  the  UPI  report 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
spoke  of  'Gordon  Weil,  McGovern's 
press  secretai-y,  who  is  helping  coordi- 
nate the  campaign."  Of  course,  this  is 
only  supposed  to  be  a  coincidence. 

Both  versions  of  this  report  carried 
the  information  that: 

The  advertising,  prepared  with  volunteer 
New  York  professional  talent  (was)  said  to 
be  worth  $200,000  If  It  had  been  pur- 
chased •  •  *. 

However,  it  was  not  indicated  if  this 
"professional  volunteer  talent"  was  con- 
tributed by  corporations  or  individuals. 

At  this  time,  I  shall  leave  it  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  argue  the 
sensitive  questions  of  how  close  this  un- 
precedented technique  may  come,  per- 
haps, to  violating  at  least  the  spirit  of 
laws  regarding  campaign  and/or  lobby 
practices.  Certainly  this  matter  raises 
some  rather  obvious  questions.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Is  it  ethical?  Is  it  legal?  Are  these 
gentlemen  arranging  for  a  full  account- 
ing of  the  funds  which,  by  public  solicita- 
tion, they  are  raising?  If  they  are,  to 
whom,  and  how,  will  they  make  such  an 
accounting?  Are  contributions  tax  de- 
ductible items  for  the  contributor?  Are 
these  contributions  taxable  items  for 
the  recipient?  Exactly  who,  or  what,  is 
the  actual  recipient  of  these  funds?  Have 
these  gentlemen  formed  a  nonprofit,  non- 
taxable organization  to  effect  and  pro- 
tect this  action?  What  is  the  view  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service?  Has  It  been 
checked — has  it  been  cleared— with  IRS? 

To  these  several  questions,  there  may 
well  be  added  four  others: 

First,  might  political  history  one  day 
write  that  tWs  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
McGovem-Hatfleld  concept  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a  McGovern-Hatfield— or  a  Hatflield-Mc- 
Govern— third  party  "peace  ticket"  in 
1972? 

Second,  are  these  two  gentlemen,  their 
cosponsors,  supporters,  and  contributors, 


so  genuinely  interested  in  peace  In  the 
world — so  devout  in  their  belief  that 
their  "United  States  Get  Out"  policy  is 
so  sound,  right,  and  just  that,  even  as 
they  would  apply  it  to  Vietnam,  they 
would  also  apply  it  to  Israel? 

Third,  what  prevents  Senators  Mc- 
Govern and  Hatfield  and  their  support- 
ers from  seeing  the  threatening  menace 
of  communism?  What  prevents  them 
from  recalling  that  it  was  a  nonagpres- 
sion  treaty  signed  by  Stalin  for  Com- 
munist Russia  that  gave  Adolph  Hitler's 
Nazi  Germany  a  safe  eastern  front  and 
permitted  Hitler  to  start  World  War  II? 
Are  not  they  aware  of  the  fact  that  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  has  50.000  men 
in  Cambodia  and,  probably,  as  many  men 
in  Laos  and  that  the  Conmiunists"  have 
been  violating  the  territorial  integrity  of 
these  coim tries  for  at  least  5  years? 

Fourth,  do  they  not  know  that  Com- 
munist Russia  is  supplying  the  Arabs  in 
the  Middle  East  and  even  has  pilots  in 
Egj-pt?  Has  not  anyone  told  them  that 
every  time  we  have  attempted  to  achieve 
a  detente  with  Russia,  the  Communists 
turn  their  backs  on  us  and  that  right  now 
Russia's  missile  building  program  is  pro- 
ceeding at  an  accelerated  pace?  Can't 
they  understand  that  the  Soviet  world- 
wide military  deployment  continues,  even 
in  Castro's  Cuba,  with  the  confidence  that 
arises  from  nuclear  equalitv  or  superi- 
ority? 

Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  these 
questions,  and  I  totally  fail  to  under- 
stand how  they  can  fail  to  see  the  very 
real  threat  of  communism  while  being 
constantly  critical  of  U.S.  policies,  I  am 
confident  that  I  have  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  these  two  dist:ngui.'=hed  gen- 
tlemen, their  cosponsors  and  their  sup- 
porters, might  well  be  expected  to  com- 
plain of  violation  of  at  least  the  spirit 
of  law  regarding  campaign  and  or  lobby- 
ing practices  if  conservative  opposite 
numbers  were  involved  in  such  an  effort 
in  behalf  of  total  military  victory,  or  in 
support  of  President  Nixon's  policy  of 
wind-down  and  withdraw. 

So  much  for  rhetorical  question  and 
speculation.  Permit  me,  now,  to  move  to 
respond  to  what,  according  to  UPI  re- 
ports, are  the  three  claims  stressed  in 
this  landmark  political-lobbying  maneu- 
ver in  which  Senators  McGovern  and 
Hatfield  and  their  associates  solicit 
money  with  which  to  persuade  Ameri- 
cans to  pressure  Congress  in  behalf  of 
the  McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  to 
compel  the  President  and  Commander  in 
Chief  to  alter  his  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary policy  regarding  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

First,  under  President  Nixon's  policy 
and  procedure,  the  war  is  not  being  per- 
mitted to  go  on  forever,  and  no  con- 
gressional action  has  forced  it :  quite  the 
contrary,  all  of  the  months  of  sometimes 
politically -opportune  criticism  and  de- 
bate over  such  converse  policies  as  those 
of  Senators  McGovern  and  Hatfield 
have  given  the  other  side  in  Vietnam 
cause  to  believe  that  our  Nation  and 
Government  is  so  deeply  divided  that, 
one  day.  the  Communists  will  be  handed 
Vietnam  on  a  platter. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  mili- 
tary commanders  have  gone  routinely 
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about  their  business  of  hastening  the 
Vietnamization  of  the  war  and  the 
planned,  orderly,  systematic  withdrawal 
of  our  forces,  first  from  combat,  and  sec- 
ond from  Vietnam  itself. 

As  a  result,  we  see,  again  ^d  again,  in 
public  opinion  poll  and  survey  after  poll 
and  survey,  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans continues  to  prefer  the  Nixon  plan 
and  system  which,  among  other  things 
vital,  will  permit  the  people  of  Vietnam 
the  means  of  defending  themselves 
against  continued  Communist  efforts  to 
dominate  or  destroy  them  after  tlie  last 
American  soldier  has  been  withdrawn. 
This  is  the  policy  and  program  which, 
from  the  outset,  I  have  supported,  and 
which  I  will  continue  to  support. 

Second,  no.  it  is  not  unpatriotic  to  be 
against  the  war:  it  is  quite  intelligent. 
Godly  and  human  to  be  opposed  to  all 
war  and  certainly,  to  one  of  this  most 
terrifying  character;  but  it  is  a  grave 
disservice,  and  it  is  grossly  unfair  for 
tho<e  of  the  McGovern-Hatfield  persua- 
sion to  portray  that  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  support  the  Nixon  plan  for 
peace  as  superpatriots  who  fashion 
themselves  as  having  an  exclusive  claim 
to  patriotism. 

Third,  it  Is,  by  no  means,  Vietnam  and 
Vietnam  alone  that  is  causing  inflation; 
quite  the  contrary :  Over  the  past  nearly 
four  decades  of  deficit  spendmg,  of  bor- 
rowing from  Peter  to  pay  Paul  in  order  to 
support  more  and  more  self-proliferat- 
ing, self-perpetuating  social  welfare 
plans  and  programs,  our  national  debt 
has  grown  to  more  than  $374  billion,  with 
the  long-overburdened  American  tax- 
payers confronted  with  an  interest  cost 
of  nearly  $20  billion  in  this  new  fiscal 
year,  1971.  which  began  only  the  first  of 
this  month.  This  interest  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  will  increase  to  $30 
billion  annually  by  1973. 

This  incredibly  massive  squandering 
must  be  brought  to  a  quick  end.  Cer- 
tainly. I  see  little  in  the  record,  from 
persons  of  the  McGovern-Hatfield  per- 
suasion, which  would  suggest  that,  given 
their  way  in  Vietnam,  they  would  not  im- 
mediately argue  for  mere  transfer  of  the 
monevs  currently  appropriated  for  Viet- 
nam to  more,  and  enlarged  and  expanded 
social  welfare  schemes  and  programs 
here  at  home  which,  in  turn,  would  con- 
vince more  and  more  Americans  that. 
by  doing  less  and  less,  they  can  get  more 
and  more  from  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  against  this  background  that  I 
note  with  no  little  interest  a  significant 
quotation  attributed,  In  the  UPI  account, 
to  Gordon  Weil,  McGovern's  press  sec- 
retary; the  quotation,  "This  is  emo- 
tional stuff,"  referring  to  the  use  of 
"sweet  kids"  who,  according  to  one  of 
these  TV  spot  advertisements,  could  "die 
in  Vietnam  12  years  from  now"  If  the 
war  is  not  stopped. 

This  is,  indeed,  "emotional  stuff,"  the 
propriety  of  which  I  seriously  question 
because  something  more  candid  and 
practical  and  honest  is  needed  to  bring 
peace  than  the  emotions  upon  which  ul- 
tra-liberals and  the  anti-war.  peace-at- 
any-price  cult  have  too  long  been  per- 
mitted to  play. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  sponsors 
and  supporters  of  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment,   and  their  supporters,  are 


more  interested  in  something  other  than 
the  security  and  future  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 


BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush>   is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  following  bill  which  I 
believe  is  a  forward-looking  proposal  for 
the  e^tablishment  of  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  in  east  Texas. 

I  think  my  plan  is  sound.  It  will  con- 
nect the  major  pearls  suggested  for  the 
park  via  the  waterways.  It  provides  for 
the  development  of  a  low-speed  scenic 
roadway,  constructed  so  as  not  to  disturb 
in  any  way  the  ecological  balance  of  the 
area.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hickel  says  my  bill  "appears  to  have  tre- 
mendous potential." 

The  Bis;  Thicket  area  in  east  Texas  is 
one  of  the  rare  si:es  left  in  America 
remaining  es.sentially  as  it  was  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  This  is  a  crucial  time  for 
this  biological  crossroads.  The  Big  Thick- 
et is  a  vanishing  wilderness.  Once  cov- 
ering three  and  a  half  million  acres  in 
eastern  Texas,  today  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  tho.se  acres  in  the  Big  Thicket 
remain  untouched.  Each  week  this  acre- 
age diminishes. 

It  IS  fortunate  that  the  importance  of 
conserving  our  natural  resources  and 
natural  environment  has  become  an  im- 
portant challenge.  No  one  I  have  spoken 
with  disputes  the  fact  the  Big  Thicket 
has  a  unique  quality  that  must  be  pre- 
served. But,  there  has  not  been  much 
agreement  on  how  to  accomplish  this. 
One  proposal  has  been  made  to  create 
several  independent  units  known  as 
"pearls."  Other  proposals  call  for  con- 
serving the  pearls  and  a  separate  large 
tract  which  affords  a  home  for  wildlife 
of  the  area. 

To  develop  a  plan  which  will  readily 
accomplish  tlie  preservation  of  the  forest 
areas  of  the  Big  Thicket,  I  have  called 
upon  the  expertise  of  those  who  know 
the  area  best,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  key  to  preserving  the  eco- 
logical balance  of  the  Big  Thicket  is 
proper  drainage.  As  Secretary  Hickel  said 
in  a  letter  to  me : 

You  certainly  are  correct  in  your  statement 
"that  drainage  Is  the  kev  for  preserving  the 
ecological  balance  of  Uie  Big  Thicket."  Your 
proposal  appears  to  afford  the  necessary  pro- 
tection for  this  important  drainage. 

My  bill  does  provide  for  that.  In  de- 
tail it  asks  the  Federal  Government  to 
acquire  land  along  the  Neches  River,  the 
Village  and  Big  Sandy  Creeks.  Acquisi- 
tion of  land  along  these  waterways  will 
tie  together  some  of  the  virgin  forest 
areas  previously  identified  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  being  of 
unique  ecological  value.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  contiguous  national  park  area. 

I  believe  the  low -speed  roadway  pro- 
po.sed  in  this  measure  to  be  feasible  and 
desirable.  Constructed  so  as  to  maintain 
the  ecological  balance  of  the  Big  Thicket 
community  without  disturbing  its  natu- 
ral beauty,  such  a  roadway  will  provide 
means  for  our  citizens  to  experience 
much  of  this  wilderness 


Hopefully,  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
will  hasten  the  day  when  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  will  be  a  reality  rather 
than  a  dream. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
Secretary  Hickel's  letter  and  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Congression.al  Record. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  DC,  July  13,  1970. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Congressm.\n  Bush:  I  read  with  In- 
terest your  letter  of  July  7  suggestm?  the 
establishment  of  a  national  park  in  the  Big 
Thicket  area  of  between  100,000-150,000  acres. 
Ycur  suggestion  that  '.ve  connect  the  "iiring 
of  pearls"  concept  to  an  acquisition  program 
cf  land  along  the  Nechos  River  and  the  Vil- 
lage Creek,  extending  up  to  Sandy  Creek,  to- 
gether v.-ith  the  development  of  a  low-.^peed 
.scenic  roadway  system  certainly  appears  to 
have  tremendous  potential.  As  you  know,  I 
join  your  concern  in  preserving  the  Big 
Thicket  area  and  feel  that  your  suggested 
proposal  would  afford  outstanding  recrea- 
tional activity  for  residents  of  Kouston, 
Beaumont,  Port  Arthur.  Dallas,  Fort  Worth 
and  other  parts  of  eastern  Texas. 

You  certainly  are  correct  in  your  statement 
"that  drainage  Is  the  key  for  preserving  the 
ecological  balance  of  the  Big  Thicket".  Your 
proposal  appears  to  afford  the  necessary  pro- 
tection for  this  Important  drainage. 

This  Department  Is  currently  considering 
various  proposals  for  the  protection  of  the  Big 
Thicket  area  and  your  suggestion  will  cer- 
tainly be  reviewed  as  a  possible  solution. 

As  requested,  I  am  enclosing  a  drafting 
service  prepared  by  this  Department  imple- 
menting your  suggested  program.  As  I  am 
sure  you  realize,  we  can  take  no  official  posi- 
tion en  this  legislation  until  we  have  clear- 
ance from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


H.R.   18498 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 

Big  Thicket  National  Park  In  the  Stale  of 

Texas,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order 
to  preserve  for  the  education  and  inspiration 
of  present  and  future  generations  certain 
unique  natural  areas  In  Tyler,  Hardin.  Jas- 
per, Polk,  Liberty,  Jefferson,  and  Orange 
Counties.  Texas,  and  to  Interpret  therein  the 
outstanding  scientific  values  and  ecological 
associations  within  the  Neches  River,  Village 
Creek,  and  Sandy  Creek  watersheds,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  establish 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "park").  The  botindary  of 
the  park  shall  be  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled  "Big  Thicket  National  Park, 
Texas,"  dated  July  1970,  and  numbered  NP- 
BT-91.001.  Copies  of  the  drawing  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  may 
make  minor  revisions  In  the  boundary  of  tHe 
park  from  time  to  time  but  In  no  event  shal^ 
the  boundary  encompass  more  than  150,000 
acres. 

Sec.  2.  VlTithin  the  boundary  of  the  pari 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  approprlat«a 
funds,  or  exch&nge.  Property  owned  by  tne 
State  of  Texas  or  any  political  subdiv^ion 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 
Federal  property  within  the  boundary  niay  oe 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary without  conslde'atlon  for  purposes  oi 
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the  park,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head 
of  the  agency  having  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion thereover. 

SEC.  3,  In  order  to  provide  access  to  the 
unique  natural  areas  within  the  park  and  to 
fully  provide  for  the  Interpretation  of  its 
ecology,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  scenic  roads  within  and 
between  the  units  of  the  park,  Including 
roads  outside  of  the  boundary  of  the  park 
where  necessary.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and  in- 
terests therein  outside  the  boundary  by  any 
of  the  methods  authorized  in  section  2  of 
this  Act.  The  scenic  roads  and  related  fa- 
cilities herein  authorized  shall  be  designed, 
constructed,  and  operated  so  as  to  avoid  per- 
manent adverse  effects  on  the  ecology  of  the 
park  and  adjacent  areas,  and  they  shall  in- 
clude rights-of-way  of  sufficient  area  to  as- 
sure protection  of  the  scenic  quality  of  the 
road  and,  where  appropriate,  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  interpretation  and  administration 
of  the  park.  The  scenic  roads  and  related  fa- 
cilities authorized  herein  shall  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  part  of  the  park,  subject  to  such 
special  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
park  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535).  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  1,  2-i) . 

Sec  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


URBAN  COALITION:  POWER  PLAY 
FOR  DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  biggest  lobbies  for  massive  Federal 
spending  is  the  so-called  urban  coali- 
tion headed  by  John  W.  Gardner.  This 
group  has  been  effectively  mounting  a 
crusade  for  heaping  more  and  more  taxes 
on  the  back  of  the  already  overburdened 
American  taxpayer.  Through  its  spokes- 
man, Mr.  Gardner,  it  has  come  out 
against  giving  any  tax  break  to  the  aver- 
age American  and  has  called  for  massive 
doses  of  socialism  and  spending  to  cure 
every  conceivable  ill. 

It  is  of  vital  concern  because  the  urban 
coalition  has  the  backing  of  most  big  city 
U.S.  mayors  and  all  too  many  big  busi- 
nessmen In  the  cotintry.  A  good  example 
of  their  efforts  was  seen  in  the  disas- 
trous welfare  bill  which  recently  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  U.S. 
Senate  did  the  work  that  the  House  chose 
not  to  do  under  a  blinding  magic  spell 
cast  by  the  White  House  on  many  other- 
wise conservative  Republican  Congress- 
men. There  is  yet  hope  that  the  Senate 
mil  save  us  from  this  folly  but  it  will  not 
be  with  the  help  of  the  urban  coalition 
which  was  one  of  the  bills  chief  spon- 
sors. 

Even  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers was  taken  in  by  the  rhetoric 
or  the  bill.  In  fact,  they  supported  It 
even  though  it  Is  full  of  inconsistencies 
which  have  been  fully  documented  be- 
fore. I  take  this  opportunity  today  not 
to  condemn  the  so-called  family  assist- 
ance plan— I  have  done  this  in  detail  be- 
fore—but rather  to  point  out  some  of 
the  liberal  forces  which  spearheaded  this 
anve.  In  the  future,  they  will  undoubt- 


edly be  in  the  forefront  of  the  more  so- 
cialistic proposals  and  It  would  be  well 
to  understand  a  little  more  about  this 
power  bloc. 

To  read  Mr.  Gardner's  speeches,  he 
presents  the  picture  of  an  overage  hippie 
who  sees  no  good  in  the  American  system 
and  like  the  radical  kids,  simply  would 
substitute  about  everything  we  have  for 
massive  doses  of  the  Federal  programs 
which  have  failed  in  the  past.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  would  be  pilloried  for  the 
same  rhetoric  but  the  left  is  in  tune  with 
Mr.  Gardner's  attacks  and  demands.  In 
his  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club 
last  December,  Mr,  Gardner  suggested 
that  the  public  throw  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  against  those  industries  who 
contribute  to  the  problems  he  cited.  In 
that  spirit,  it  would  be  wise  to  look  at  just 
who  is  sponsoring  the  urban  coalition 
and  backing  its  radical,  socialistic,  and 
budget-busting  proposals.  Maybe  the 
public  can  throw  its  weight  against  them 
although  in  a  different  way  than  Mr. 
Gardner  advocated. 

On  March  30,  1970,  the  following  letter 
was  written  to  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council: 

The  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  30,  1970. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
17. S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Within  a  few  days 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970  (H.R. 
16311 )  will  be  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Many  prominent  corpo- 
rate executives  support  this  legislation  and 
have  signed  a  statement  urging  members  of 
the  House  to  vote  for  It. 

I  am  enclosing  the  statement  and  a  list 
of  the  signers.  The  Urban  Coalition  Action 
Council  Joins  these  business  leaders  In  urging 
you  to  support  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Lowell  R.  Beck, 
Executive  Director. 

Enclosed  was  a  statement  by  business 
leaders  which  also  listed  four  pages  of 
those  who  supported  the  welfare  bill. 
The  statement  and  the  list  of  signers 
follows: 

Statement  of  Business  Leabers 
welfare  kefor.m 

The  failure  of  present  welfare  programs 
has  been  of  growing  concern  to  the  business 
community.  Leading  businessmen  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  work  of  public  and  private 
comm.ss!ons  that  have  studied  the  problems 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States.  Their  studies 
have  concluded  overwhelmingly  that  the 
time  ha^  come  to  discard  the  existing  patch- 
work of  ineffective  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

President  Nixon  last  year  put  forward  an 
extremely  important  set  of  proposals  for  a 
family  assistance  program.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  proposal,  has  ap- 
proved H.R.  16311,  the  "Family  Assistance 
Act  of  1970".  The  Act  contains  Important, 
new  and  innovative  sections.  It  could  be 
strengthened  further.  However,  it  Is  an  im- 
portant breakthrough  and  deserves  strong 
support. 

The  Federal  Government  will  for  the  flrrt 
time  accept  responsibility  for  financing  a 
minimum  level  of  payment  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  Act  provides  help  for  the  work- 
ing poor,  those  fathers  and  mothers  who 
may  work  full-time  and  still  not  earn  enough 
to  bring  their  families  above  the  poverty 
line.  It  offers  stronger  Incentives  for  those 
now  on  welfare  rolls  to  seek  training  and 


Job  opportunities.  National  standards  of 
eligibility  will  correct  some  of  the  present 
disparities  between  one  state  and   another. 

House  passage  of  this  legislation  would  be 
an  importan'  step  toward  a  sound  and  more 
equitable  welfare  system. 

As  a  group  of  interested  businessmen,  we 
feel  the  time  has  come  to  speak  out  for 
welfare  reform.  We  urge  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote  for  the 
Family  AssTstance  Act  of  1970. 

LIST  OF  SICN'EBS  OF  WELFARE  REFORM  STATEMENT 

Vernon  R.  Aldea.  Chairmaa,  the  Boslon 
Comp.ny.  Inc. 

Joseph  Allen,  President.  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lications, Inc. 

Ernest  C.  Arbuckle,  Chairm:.n.  Wells  Fargo 
Bank. 

Charles  Bluhdorn.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Gulf  and  V.'estern  Industries,  Inc. 

Donald  Burnham.  President.  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp. 

P.  L  Byrom,  Chairman,  Koppers  Company, 
Inc. 

Howard  Clark,  Chairman,  American  Express 
Company. 

A.  W.  Clausen.  President,  Bank  of  America 
National  Trust  and  Savings  Association. 

Frederick  J.  Close.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America. 

C.  W  Cook.  Chairman.  General  Foods  Corp. 

Alonzo  G  Decker,  Chairman  and  President. 
Bl.^ck  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Co. 

Harry  K  DeWitt,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
American  Hospital  Supply  Corp. 

George  S.  DUlon,  President,  Air  Reduction 
Company. 

Harrison  F.  Dunning,  Chairman,  Scott 
F>ap€r  Company. 

W.  D.  Eberle,  President.  American  Stand- 
ard. 

William  Ericsson,  President,  American  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 

Gaylord  A.  Freeman,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

John  W.  Gardner,  Chairman,  Urban  Coal- 
ition Action  Council. 

Gen.  James  Gavin.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Arthur  D.  Uttle,  Inc 

Ell  Goldston,  President,  Eastern  Gas  & 
Fuel  Associates. 

Rodney  C.  Gott,  Chairman,  American  Ma- 
chine &  Foundry  Co. 

J.  Peter  Grace,  President,  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company. 

Donald  M.  Graham,  Chairman.  Continental 
Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Chicago 

Stanley  Grossman.  President,  Lebanon 
Knitting  Mills,  Inc. 

W.  P.  Gwinn,  Chairman.  United  Air  Craft 
Corp. 

John  C.  Haas.  Chairman.  Rohm  &  Haas 
Company. 

R.  V.  Hansberger,  President.  Boise  Cascade 
Corporation. 

Howard  C  Harder  Chairman  of  the  Board 
CPC  International. 

Ellison  L.  Hazard,  Chairman  &  President, 
Continental  Can  Company.  Inc. 

Ben  W.  Helneman,  President,  Northwest 
Industries.  Inc. 

Andrew  Heiskell.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Time.  Inc. 

William  A.  Hewitt,  Chairman.  Deere  & 
Company 

William  R.  Hewlett,  President,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Company. 

Philip  B.  Hoffman,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Johnson  &  John- 
son. 

Amory  Houghton.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Corning  Glass  Works. 

William  Hudjins.  President,  Freedom  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York. 

Robert  S.  Ingersoll.  Chairman,  Borg- 
Warner  Corp. 

Herman  E.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Western 
Publishing  Company 

Samuel  C.  Johnson.  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent. S.  C.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Inc. 
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Stephen    Keating,    President,    Honeywell, 

Inc. 

D.  B.  Kemball-Coolt,  President,  Shell  Oil 
Company. 

Etonald  M.  Kendall,  President,  Pepslco,  Inc. 

Francis  Keppel,  Chairman,  General  Learn- 
ing Corporation. 

Ralph  L.izarus.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Gustave  Levy.  Partner,  Goldman,  Sachs 
&  Company. 

Roger  Lewis,  Chairman  and  President, 
General  Dynamics  Corporation. 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay,  President,  Itek  Cor- 
poration. 

John  L.  Lceb,  Senior  Partner,  Loeb, 
Rhoddes  &  Company. 

Charles  F.  Luce,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York. 

William  F.  May,  Chairman.  American  Can 
Coiupanv. 

J.  Irwin  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Cummins  Engine  Company. 

Alfred  S.  Mills,  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  The  New  York  Bank  for  Savings. 

Guy  M.  Minard,  President,  Kimberly-Clark 

Corp. 

Milton  E.  Mohr,  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  Bunker-Ramo  Corporation. 

Henry  T.  Mudd,  Chairman,  Cyprus  Mines 
Corporation. 

Milton  C.  Mumford.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Lever  Brothers  Company. 

William  C.  Norris,  Chairman  A:  President, 
Control  Data  Corporation. 

Daiuel  Parker.  Chairman,  Parker  Pen  Com- 
pany. 

Donald  Perkins,  President,  Jewel  Com- 
panies, Inc. 

Howard  C  Reeder.  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, CNA  Financial  Corporation. 

H.R.  Roberts,  President,  Connecticut  Gen- 
William    E.    Roberts.    President    &    Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Ampex  Corporation. 

David  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Charles  G.  Rodman,  President,  Grand 
Union  Company. 

James  Rouse,  President,  The  Rouse  Com- 
pany. 

Lelan  F.  Sillin,  Jr.,  President.  Northeast 
Utilities  Service  Co. 

John  Simmen,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island. 

J.  Henry  Smith.  President,  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Edwin  H.  Snyder,  Chairman,  Public  Serv- 
ice Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

Emmetc  G.  Solomon,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank. 

Martin  Stone,  Chairman  &  President, 
Monogram  Industries,  Inc. 

Robert  Stuart,  President,  National  Can 
Corporation. 

Robert  D.  Stuart.  Jr..  President,  Quaker 
Oats  Company 

Henry  O.  Van  der  Eb,  President  &  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Container  Corporation  oi 
America. 

L.  H.  Warner,  President,  General  Telephone; 
&  Electronics  Corporation. 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation. 

Richard  Wasserman,  President,  Levitt  & 
Sons.  Inc. 

John  Wheeler,  President,  Mechanics  and 
Farmers  Bank. 

Nelson  C.  White.  Chairman.  International 
Minerals  and  Chemical  Corp. 

William  M.  White,  Jr.,  Chairman  &  Pres- 
ident, Great  Western  United  Corp. 

Joseph  C.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Xerox  Corporation. 

C.  A.  Winding,  Chairman,  Marine  Midland 
Banks,  Inc. 

P.  C.  Wi£er,  President,  Trans  World  Air- 
lines. 

Walter  B.  Wrlston.  President.  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 


C.  J.  Zimmerman,  Chairman,  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Whether  these  businessmen  had  been 
mesmerized  or  whether  they  had  really 
studied  the  bill  and  thought  its  guaran- 
teed annual  income  innovation  was  need- 
ed in  America  cannot  be  known.  What 
is  known  is  that  a  substantial  number  of 
American  business  executives  threw  their 
weight  behind  one  of  the  worst  bills  ever 
to  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
one  of  the  most  radical,  socialistic  pro- 
posals ever  to  be  recommended  to  this 
body. 

No  aniount  of  spending  will  ever  be 
enough  for  these  urban  coalition  types. 
The  Nixon  budget  liad  no  sooner  been 
offered  than  it  was  assailed  by  Mr.  Gard- 
ner. He  said: 

We  must  act  to  increase  Federal  revenues. 
As  a  start,  I  would  suggest  that  the  remain- 
ing 5  per  cent  of  the  surtax  should  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  lapse 
in  June. 

The  urban  coalition  not  only  presses 
for  more  spending,  more  programs,  more 
deficits  but  also  called  for  the  defeat  of 
Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell.  They  have 
currently  jumped  on  the  antimilitary 
bandwagon  of  the  left. 

WHO    IS    JOHN    GARDNER? 

Who  is  John  Gardner?  He  is  the  per- 
fect example  of  the  sophisticated  east 
coaster  who  is  virtually  hatched  by  the 
foundations  and  the  liberal  establish- 
ment. These  types  have  come  in  and  out 
of  government  for  the  past  25  years.  The 
1967  Congressional  Directorj-  contains 
the  following  biography  of  Mr.  Gard- 
ner when  he  was  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare:  president  of  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, from  1955  to  July  27,  1965,  date  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Cabinet  by  President 
Johnson:  born  in  Los  .•\ngeles,  Calif,,  1912; 
married  Aida  Marroquin;  children:  Steph- 
anie (Mrs.  Philip  Trimble).  Francesca  (Mrs. 
John  Reese);  honorary  fellow  of  Stanford 
University  where  he  received  his  A.B.  and 
M.A.  degrees;  received  Ph.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  before  World  War  11, 
taught  psychology  at  Connecticut  College  for 
Women  and  Mount  Holyoke  College;  served 
In  1942  as  chief  of  the  Latin  American  Sec- 
tion of  Foreign  Broadcast  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion; In  1943  Joined  the  US.  Marine  Corps 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services;  served  with  the  OSS  In  Washington. 
Italy,  and  Austria:  Joined  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
In  1946  as  executive  associate;  served  as  con- 
sultant to  various  govermnent  agencies; 
served  on  President  Kennedy's  Special  Task 
Force  on  Education;  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs  (1962-64), 
President  Johnson's  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion (1964),  and  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Education  (1965);  awarded  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Exceptional  Service  Award, 
and  In  1964  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom; served  as  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  Is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  and  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences;  member  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Society 
of  Sigma  XI;  author  of  numerous  articles 
and  studies  on  American  education;  editor 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy's   book   "To 


Turn  the  TTlde";  author  of  the  books  "Excel- 
lence; Can  We  Be  Equal  and  Excellent  Too?" 
and  "Self-Renewal;  The  Individual  and  the 
Innovative  Society";  took  oath  of  ofBce  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  August  18.  1965. 

Foundation  background,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  special  assign- 
ments in  Government  provided  tlie  back- 
groimd  for  this  man  who,  after  being 
created  to  specification,  now  tells  us  how 
to  reform  the  Congress,  our  cities,  the 
Federal  Government  and  our  way  of  life. 

Unfortunately,  many  businessmen  fol- 
low-  this  pied  piper  of  Eastern  liberalism, 
as  witnessed  by  the  welfare  bill  fiasco. 
Some  of  these  same  businessmen  were 
active  in  the  committee  set  up  in  1964  to 
oppose  Barry  Goldwater  after  the  Re- 
publican Party  nominated  him.  For  the 
record,  I  here  include  the  list  of  the 
business  leaders  who  formed  a  committee 
to  back  L.B.J. : 

CHAIRMEN 

John  T.  Connor,  Summit,  N.J. 
John  L.  Loeb,  Sr.  Partner,  Carl  M.  Loeb, 
Rhoades  &  Co. 

VICE    CHAIRMEN 

Carter  Burgess,  Ch.,  American  Machine 
&  Foundry  Co. 

William  A.  Hewitt,  Pres.,  Deere  &  Co. 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  Pres.,  Kaiser  Industries 
Corporation. 

Mills  B.  Lane,  Jr.,  Pres.,  Citizens  &  South- 
ern National  Bank. 

SPONSORS 

Kenneth  S.  Adams,  Ch.,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co. 

John  M.  Akers,  Pres.,  Akers  Motor  Lines. 

Frank  Altschul,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  B.  Anderson,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

James  W.  Aston,  Pres.,  Republic  National 
Bank  of  Dallas. 

Perry  Richardson  Bass,  Port  Worth,  Tex. 

Ford  Bell,  Ch.,  Red  Owl  Stores,  Inc. 

Arthur  E.  Bennlng,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  The 
Amalgated  Sugar  Co. 

T.  Roland  Berner,  Ch.,  Curtlss-Wrlght  Cor- 
poration. 

William  R.  Biggs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gordon  Bllderback,  Champaign,  111. 

Eugene  R.  Black,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Jacob  Blausteln,  Co-founder  &  Former 
Pres.,  American  OH  Co. 

Joseph  L.  Block,  Ch.,  Inland  Steel  Co. 

Samuel  J.  Blomlngdale,  New  York,  N.Y. 

James  H.  Brady,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 

Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  Pres.,  Jos.  E.  Seagram 
&  Sons,  Inc. 

D.  W.  Brosnan,  Pres.,  Southern  Railway. 

Paul  C.  Cabot,  Ch.,  State  Street  Invest- 
ment Corp. 

Thomas  D.  Cabot,  Ch.,  Cabot  Corporation. 

Cass  Canfleld,  Ch.,  Exec.  Com.,  Harper  & 
Row  Publishers,  Inc. 

Charles  A.  Cannon,  Ch.,  Cannon  Mills  Co. 

Edward  E.  Carlson,  Pres.,  Western  Hotels, 
Inc. 

James  V.  Carmlchael,  Pres.,  Scrlpto,  Inc. 

Henry  Z.  Carter,  Pres.,  Avondale  Shipyards, 
Inc. 

Sam  H.  Casey,  Pres.  Commonwealth  OU 
Refining  Co. 

Nobel  C.  CaudiU,  Dlr.,  Genesco,  Inc. 
J.  M.  Cheatham,  Pres.,  Dundee  Mills. 

Peter  Colefax,  Ch.,  American  Potash  & 
Chemical  Corp. 

Donald  C.  Cook,  Pres.,  American  Electric 
Power  Co. 

James  M.  Cox,  Pub.,  The  Miami  News. 

Edgard  M.  Cullman,  Pres.,  General  Cigar 
Co.,  Inc. 

Nathan  Cummlngs,  Ch.,  Consolidated 
Foods  Corp. 

Colgate  Darden,  Norfolk,  'Va. 

Ralph  K.  Davles,  Ch.,  Natomas  Co. 

A.  D.  Davis,  Pres.,  Wlnn-Dlxle  Stores,  Inc. 
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Lewis  W.  Douglas,  Sonoita,  Ariz. 
.Marriner  S.  Eccles.  Ch.,  Utah  Construction 
&  Mining  Co. 

Buford    Ellington,    Lousvllle    &    Nashville 
Railroad  Co. 

German  H.  H.  Emory,  Ch.,  Riegel  Textile 
Corp. 

Ray  R.  Eppert,  Pres.,  Burroughs  Corpora- 
tion. 

Amon  C.  Evans,  Pub..  The  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean. 

Samuel  M.  Fleming,  Pres.,  Third  National 
Bank  in  Nashville. 

Marion  B.  Folsom.  Dir  ,   Eastman   Kodak 
Co. 

Henry  Ford  II,  Ch.,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

James  M.  Gavin.  Pres.,  Arthur  D.  Little  Co. 

Eli  Goldston,  Pres.,  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 
Assoc. 

W'illiam  T.  Gossett,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Herschell  Greer,  Pres.,  Guaranty  Mortgage 
Company. 

Walter  A.  Hass,  Jr..  Pres.,  Levi  Strauss  k. 
Company. 

Rober.  V.  Hansberger.  Pres.,  Boise  Cas- 
cade Ccrp. 

Robert  M  Hart.  Ch.,  Boulder  National 
Bank. 

Ber.  Vv'.  Heineman.  Ch.,  Chicago  and  North- 
western Ry. 

Harry  B.  Henshell,  Pres..  Bulova  Watch  Co., 
Inc. 

George  Watts  Hill,  Ch.,  Home  Security  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Waiter  H(x:hschild.  Ch.,  American  Metal 
Climax,  Inc. 

Bailey  K.  Howard,  Ch.,  Field  Enterprises 
Educational  Corp. 

Eciwm  Janss.  Jr.,  Pres..  JanFs  Corp. 

R.  Huston  Jewell.  Pres.,  Crystal  Springs, 
Ble.ichery. 

D.  Wellsman  Johnson,  Pres.,  Abney  Mills. 
Earl  D.  Johnson,  Past  Pres.,  General  Dy- 
namics Corp. 

Halbert  M.  Jones,  Pres.,  Waverly  Mills,  Inc. 

Sidney  Kellman,  Ch.,  Bank  of  Virginia 
Beach. 

Charles  Keller,  Jr.,  Pres..  Keller  Construc- 
tion Company. 

James  R.  Kerr,  Pres.,  AVCO  Corp. 

George  L.  Killion,  Pres..  American  President 
Lines,  Ltd. 

E.  William  King.  Pres.,  Mason  &  Dixon 
Lines.  Inc. 

Thomas  S.  Lament,  New  York,  NY. 

Harley  Langdale,  Jr.,  Pres.,  The  Langdale 
Company. 

John  Lawrence,  Ch.,  Dresser  Industries 

Ralph  Lazarus,  Pres..  Federated  Depart- 
ment Store.'i.  Inc. 

Robert  Lehman,  Sr.  Partner,  Lehman  Bros. 

Sallm  L.  Lewis,  Bear  Stearns  &  Companv. 

Sol  .M   Linowltz,  Ch.,  Xerox  Corp. 

August  C.  Long.  Ch.,  Texaco,  Inc. 

J.  Howard  Marshall  II,  Pres.,  Union  Texas 
Petroleum  Corp. 

J.  EIroy  McCaw,  Communications  &  Real 
Estate. 

David  M.  McConnell,  Belk  Stores. 

Joseph  H.  McConnell,  Pres.,  Reynold^; 
Aleta'.s  Co, 

John  Meconi.  Houston.  Tex. 

Andre  Meyer.   Sr.   Partner,   La2ard   Freres 


k  Co. 

Al  C.  Mifflin,  Jr.,  Pres.,  Murfreesboro  Bank 
k  Trust  Co. 

Arjay   R.   Miller,   Pres.,   Ford   Motor   Com- 
pany 

Bernard  A.  Monaghan.  Pres.,  Vulcan  Mate- 
rials Co 

Walter    S.    Montgomerv.    Pres.,     Spartan 

Mills.  " 

Charles  H  Murphy.  Pres.,  Murphy  Corp. 
Charles  F.   Meyers,   Jr..  Pres.,   Burlington 

l.-.dustrles.  Inc. 
John  Nuveen.  Dir..  John  Nuveen  k  Co. 

Monford   A.   Orloff,  Pres.,  Evans  Products 

Co 

General  Frederick  Osborn,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Herman  H.  Pevler.  Pres.,  Norfolk  &  West- 
era  Railway. 
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Alexander  M.  Poniatoff,  Ch..  Ampex  Corp. 

Troy  V.  Post.  Ch..  Greatamerica  Corp. 

Jerome  Preston,  Preston.  Moss  &  Co. 

Hickman    Price.    Jr..    Ch..     International 
Products  Corporation. 

Will  Turner  Ray,  Ch.,  Bank  of  Monterey. 

Richard    S.    Reynolds,    Jr.,    Ch.,    Reynolds 
Metals  Co. 

L.  W.  Robert.  Ch.,  Robert  &  Company. 

Corbin  J.  Robertson,  Quintana  Petroleum 
Corpc-ation. 

James    E.    Kobi.^on.    Pres.,    Indian    Head 
Mills,  Inc. 

Lessing   J.   Rosenwald,   Former   Ch.,   Sears 
Roebuck. 

Raymond  Rubicam.  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

W.  H.  Ruffin.  Ch.,  Irwin  Mills. 

Robert  M.  Schwarzenbach.  Pres..  Schwar- 
zenbach  Huber  Co. 

Norton  Simon,  Pres.,  Hunt  Foods  &  Indus- 
tries. Inc. 

Ross  D.  Siragusa,  Sr..  Ch.,  Admiral  Corpo- 
ration. 

Robert  S.  Small.  Pres.,  Woodside  Mills. 

Roger  Sonnabend,  Pres..  Hotel  Corporation 
of  -America. 

William  E.  Spaulding.  Ch.,  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co. 

Modie  J.  Spiegel,  Ch.,  .Spiegel.  Inc. 

Mansfield  D.  Sprague,  American  Machine  ic 
Foundry  Co. 

Sydney  Stein,  Jr..  Stein,  Roe  &  Farnham 

William  C.  Stolk.  Ch.,  American  Can  Co. 

Ralph  I  Straus,  Dir.,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Alfred  A.  Strelsln,  Ch.,  Cenco  Instruments 
Corp 

H.  Gardner  Symonds.  Ch.,  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co. 

S.  Mark  Taper,  Ch.,  First  Charter  Finan- 
cial Corp. 

Charles  B.  Thornton,  Ch.,  Litton  Indus- 
tries. Inc. 

Walter  J.  Tuohy,  Pres..  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway. 

Frederick  M.  Warburg,  New  York.  NY. 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg.  Sr.  Partner,  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co. 

Charles  A.  Wellman,  Pres..  First  Charter 
Financial  Corp. 

Howard  Werthan,  Dlr.,  Werthan  Bag  Cor- 
poration 

Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Ch  ,  Pitney-Bowes. 
Inc. 

Alfred  Mayowllson,  Exec.  V.  Pres..  Honey- 
well, Inc. 

John  U.  Wilson.  Pres.,  E.  P.  Wilson  &  Son. 

Joseph  C.  Wilson,  Pres.,  Xerox  Corp. 

Frederic  B.  Whitman.  Pres.,  Western  Pa- 
cific RR.  Co. 

Joseph  S.  Wright,  Pres.,  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 

COrNSEL 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lloyd  M.  Cutler,  Washington,  D.C. 

Maxwell  M.  Rabb,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  persons  listed  as  officers  or  sfxansors 
serve  In  their  personal  and  Individual  capac- 
ity; the  corporate  and  business  affiliations 
listed  are  purely  descriptive,  carrying  no  im- 
plication of  authorization  or  participation  by 
the  organization  noted. 

Incorporated  in  1964. 

Their  influence  was  clear  on  the  usu- 
ally conservative  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  which  supported  the  wel- 
fare bill.  The  following  telegram  was  sent 
to  Members  by  the  NAM: 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  15.  1970. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  16311.  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970.  The  failure 
of  the  present  system  Is  clear.  The  Incentive 
features  of  this  bill  point  to  a  practical  way 
of  strengthening  family  life  and  reducing 
p)overty  and  welfare  dependency. 

W.  P.  GULLANDER. 

President,  NAM. 


I   immediately   wrote    Mr.   GuUander 
and  received  the  following  reply : 
National  .Association  of 

Man  UTACTtTRERS, 

Aprtl  29,  1970. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  .\shbrook:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  on  H.R.   16311. 

Our  reasoning  on  the  work  requirement 
and  work  incentive  is  detailed  on  pp.  5-6  and 
8-11  of  the  attached  analysis  of  Title  I.  We 
are  very  aware  of  the  risks  attendant  on  these 
proposals.  However,  we  feel  that  something 
must  be  done  before  the  present  AFDC  "mess" 
becomes  worse  and,  of  all  the  proposals  we 
have  heard,  H.R.  16311  makes  the  most  sense. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  dangers  of  another 
"Medicaid."  Therefore,  in  our  statement  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  we  Intend  to 
stress  the  Importance  of  a  careful  start  at 
limited  benefit  levels.  We  also  expect  to  sug- 
gest several  ways  to  strengthen  the  "work- 
fare"  aspects. 

This  was  not  a  hasty  decision  on  our  part. 
For  the  t>etter  part  ol  a  year,  a  group  of  our 
members  studied  the  variou.s  welfare  rerorni 
proposals.  Their  canclusiun  was  that  a  work- 
and  incentive-oriented  program  was  neces- 
sary. The  NAM  Bciard  of  Directors  reviewed 
their  proposal  m  December  and  endorsed  ;t. 
That  policy  is  appended  to  the  analysis  of 
H.R.  16311  and  :s  the  basis  for  our  support 
of  ;he  bill. 

Sincerely. 

W.  P.  GCLLANDER 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  NAM 
has  evidently  had  a  relapse  of  conscience 
or  good  judgment  and  now  speaks  more 
cautiously  about  the  welfare  bill.  How- 
ever, they  played  their  part  in  getting 
this  dangerous  bill  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  their  reluctance 
comes  a  little  late. 

Does  the  urban  council  have  an  ally  in 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Manufactur- 
ers? Only  time  will  tell.  At  any  rate,  it 
will  be  most  interesting  to  watch  this 
new  high-powered  pressure  group  for  the 
left.  I  will  introduce  more  material  on 
the  urban  coalition  as  the  months  pro- 
gress. Prudent  Americans  who  are  wor- 
ried about  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  our  Federal  tax  burdens, 
huge  and  mounting  Federal  deficits,  and 
grasping  Federal  bureaucracy  should 
keep  an  alert  eye  on  the  urban  coalition 
and  John  Gardner.  They  are  the  power- 
ful foe  of  all  who  believe  in  limited  gov- 
ernment and  checking  the  runaway  na- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government.  In  fact, 
these  same  Americans  should  watch 
these  business  leaders  who  aline  them- 
selves with  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  crowd. 
As  consumers,  they  should  make  their 
weight  felt. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
LIMIT  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr  Boland', 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Silvio  O.  Conte  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing again  today— this  time  with  20  co- 
sponsors — our  legislation  to  place  limits 
on  the  importation  of  electronic  products. 

The  cosponsors,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
eight   Democrats   and    12   Republicans. 
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share  our  alarm  at  the  staggering  new 
increases  in  electronic  imports — in- 
creases that  are  threatening  the  Jobs  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  from 
coast  to  coast.  Enjoying  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  cheap  labor  and  other  economic 
advantages  that  American  industry 
lacks,  foreign  manufacturers  soon  may 
dominate  this  country's  marketplace  in 
electronic  products.  Electroiuc  workers 
are  already  losing  their  jobs.  Major  lay- 
offs in  this  industry— as  in  the  shoe  and 
textile  industries — are  becoming  almost 
commonplace. 

Plainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
must  honor  its  responsibility  to  safe- 
guard the  jobs  of  American  working  men 
and  women. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  today — as 
Mr.  CoNTE  and  I  did  in  fuller  discussions 
of  this  problem  March  25  and  May  14 — 
see  the  Congressional  Record,  pages 
9369  through  9373,  March  25,  and 
pages  15627  through  15628,  May  14— 
that  our  bill  is  not  just  another  piece  of 
shortsighted  protectionist  legislation. 

It  simply  allows  domestic  and  forei?n 
manufacturers  to  compete  fairly  for  the 
consumer's  dollar. 

The  bill's  cosponsors.  besides  Mr. 
CoNTE  and  I,  are: 

James  T.  Broyhill.  Republican,  of 
North  Carolina. 

James  A.  Burke,  Democrat,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Laurence  J.  Burton.  Republican,  of 
Utah. 

Hugh  L.  Gary.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Tim  Lee  Carter.  Republican,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Del  Clawson.  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

James  C.  Cleveland.  Republican,  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Harold  D.  Donohue.  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi.  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

John  J.  Duncan,  Republican,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Samuel  N.  Friedel,  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land. 

James  G.  Pulton,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Seymour  Halpern,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Hastings  Keith.  Republican,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Dan  Kuykendall,  Republican,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Philip  J.  Philbin,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Keith  G.  Sebelius,  Republican,  of 
Kansas. 

Robert  O.  Tiernan,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Louis  C.  Wyman,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
ACCELERATION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall).  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  much  has  been  written 
about  the  economic  decline  during  the 
past  year  and  the  attendant  intolerable 


imemployment     rates     experienced     in 
many  of  our  communities. 

Unemployment  has  increased  from 
3.3  percent  at  the  beginning  of  1969  to 
approximately  5  percent  nationally,  with 
the  unwelcome  prospect  of  further  in- 
creases in  sight.  This  means  H'z  million 
more  Americaas  out  of  work  than  was 
the  case  18  months  ago.  Many  millions 
more  have  seen  their  purchasing  power 
and  paychecks  eroded  by  shorter  work- 
weeks and  higher  costs. 

Implementation  of  certain  Federal 
executive  policies  has  contributed  both 
to  the  increase  in  unemployment  and 
inflationary  conditions  now  plaguing  the 
country.  In  some  vital  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy, such  as  hou.sing.  the  term  "depres- 
sion" is  not  too  strong. 

The  result  has  been  that  in  certain 
geographic  areas,  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment have  been  created  which  have 
alarming  portent. 

Legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
could  be  the  basis  for  one  task  force  to 
help  turn  the  tide  of  unemployment  rates 
downward  in  impacted  areas  where  great 
economic  peril  exists.  This  bill  offers  no 
panacea,  but  from  previous  experience 
with  similar  programs,  it  could  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  in  reversing  current 
trends. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  repeated  reports  that 
things  will  get  better  and  prosperity  is 
around  the  next  bend,  no  longer  hold 
out  the  hope  or  fulfill  the  promises 
needed  to  satisfy  the  workingman  with- 
out a  job.  The  need  is  now.  The  time  for 
action  is  now.  The  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  join  forces  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  offering  solutions  is  now.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  is  ours  to  au- 
thorize actions  and  appropriate  funds 
now. 

The  measure  I  am  offering  is  not  com- 
plicated. It  uses  as  its  basis  a  law  still 
on  the  books  that  was  highly  successful 
as  an  antirecession  measure  in  the  early 
days  of  the  1960  decade,  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act. 

It  would  give  the  administration  a 
major  tool  to  assist  commimities  that 
are  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  current 
recession. 

I  propose  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  of  1962  to  provide  im- 
mediate direct  Federal  assistance  of  80 
percent  for  construction  of  needed  public 
facilities  in  areas  where  unemployment 
has  soared  to  150  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  basic  groimd  rules  for  the  pro- 
gram require  that  the  applicant  have 
a  firm  plan  for  a  badly  needed  permanent 
public  facility,  be  able  to  finance  the 
local  share  of  construction,  be  ready 
to  begin  almost  immediate  construction, 
and  guarantee  that  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  construction  cost  will  be  labor. 

I  was  particularly  distressed  by  the 
news  report  only  last  week  that  the  city 
of  Stockton,  Calif.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  led  all  major  labor  market  areas 
in  the  Nation  in  unemployment.  The  fig- 
ure of  10.6  percent  for  March  was  more 
than  three  times  last  year's  national 
average. 

Stockton,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
California,  has  not  attracted  the  tsrpe  of 
individuals  who  look  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  cradle-to-grave  existence. 
Its  people  are  proud  and  would  prefer  not 


to  rely  on  welfare  and  unemployment 
checks.  The  area  is  inhabited  with  will- 
ing  hands,  but  the  work  they  want  in 
most  instances  simply  has  not  been 
available. 

Even  worse  conditions  prevail  in 
smaller  communities  across  the  country 
classified  as  "redevelopment  areas."  Dur- 
ing the  entire  first  6  months  of  this  year, 
Modesto — also  in  my  congressional  dis- 
tiict — had  an  unemployment  rate  more 
than  three  times  last  year's  national 
average. 

Under  this  bill  there  would  be  197  simi- 
lar areas  which  would  be  eligible  for  spe- 
cial assistance,  using  the  "trigger"  mech- 
anism of  an  unemployment  rate  cf  150 
percent  above  the  national  average. 

I  ask  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  turn  their  attention  inward  to 
developing  domestic  lifelines  for  the 
hard-core  areas  suffering  from  inordi- 
nately high  rates  of  unemployment.  To 
do  nothing  may  be  construed  as  benign 
neglect. 

EXPERTS  ALL,  SCHOLARS  FEW 

( Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLE'VELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  months  we  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  have  been  deluged  by 
mail  and  visitors  concerning  the  issues  of 
Cambodia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  student 
imrest.  My  office  alone  has  received,  as  of 
our  latest  count,  1,629  letters  on  the  Cam- 
bodian action — 1,217  against  the  Cam- 
bodian action,  and  412  supporting  our 
policies  in  Cambodia.  I  think  it  is  signif- 
icant and  necessary  to  footnote  this  tally 
further  by  saying  that  from  May  20  until 
our  most  recent  coimt,  the  letter  count 
has  been  206  against  to  205  in  support 
of  the  President.  I  have  met  personally 
with  over  400  visitors.  These  meetings 
have  been  frank,  informal,  and  inter- 
esting dialogs  in  which  I  have  tried 
extraordinarily  hard  to  be  attentive  to 
the  ideas  brought  to  my  attention. 

I  think  this  recent  trend  of  concern 
over  our  national  policies  and  priorities 
is  healthy  and  has  the  potential  to  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  leaders  and  deci- 
sionmakers of  our  country.  This  is  the 
lifeblood  of  representative  democracy 
which,  for  all  of  its  faults,  is  still  the  best 
system  of  government  mankind  has  ever 
devised.  I  have  always  prided  myself  on 
listening  to  and  welcoming  at  all  times 
rational  forms  of  criticism,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Although  I  feel  that  peaceful  dissent 
is  healthy.  I  have  become  very  disturbed 
with  the  inaccuracy,  emotion,  and  most 
often  the  vacuum  of  knowledge  people 
have  used  to  justify  arguments  concern- 
ing Southeast  Asia.  I  realize  this  has  oc- 
curred on  both  sides  of  the  Issue,  but  the 
most  vociferous  and  the  most  disturbing 
group,  the  academic  community,  has 
most  flagrantly  violated  logical  debate  by 
making  statements  of  the  most  grave  na- 
ture without  any  research  or  background 
material  to  base  them  on.  I  have  found 
most  academicians  unaware  of  the  recent 
sweeping  land  reform  bill  enacted  by  the 
legislative  body  of  South  Vietnam  or  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Vietnam 
overruling  its  President  recently,  yet  al- 
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most  every  one  of  them  has  sug- 
gested that  the  present  Government  in 
South  Vietnam  is  totally  corrupt  and 
dictatorial. 

I  find  the  academic  community  unrea- 
sonable when  it  does  not  put  its  ability 
to  the  most  desirable  use  by  instituting 
independent  research  to  get  hard  facts 
that  at  present,  from  all  quarters,  are 
admittedly  obscure,  to  substantiate  its 
sweeping,  blanket  statements  or  to  open 
its  eyes  to  new  revelations.  I  realize  that 
students  and  professors,  like  everyone 
else  are  disheartened  with  the  whole 
subject  of  Vietnam,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  justifies  their  inability  to  face 
up  to  the  subject  academically,  with  solid 
research  and  applied  reason.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert  on  Indochina,  be- 
cause I  am  not.  But  in  order  to  be  swayed 
in  my  beliefs  I  must  have  hard  facts 
rather  than  emotional  pleas.  There  is  a 
huge  area  for  study  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  I  am  disappointed  that  the  academic 
community  in  this  country  has  not  taken 
the  initiative  to  instigate  study. 

I  am  also  disappointed  in  the  aca- 
demic commimity  for  its  inability  to 
accept  outside  criticism.  A  large  portion 
of  the  academic  community  has  been 
tr>1ng  to  tell  Mr.  Nixon  how  to  operate 
in  Vietnam,  and  Mr.  Nixon  has  respond- 
ed and  listened  to  this  constructive  crit- 
icism. But  when  anybody  even  proposes 
to  criticize  the  academic  community, 
much  of  the  group  becomes  deeply  re- 
sentful, insulted,  or  even  hostile. 

I  commend  this  Boston  Herald  Trav- 
eler editorial  of  June  12  for  my  col- 
leagues' earnest  attention.  I  also  plead 
with  the  academic  community  to  do  it- 
self justice  by  living  up  to  the  high 
Ideals  of  education  by  teaching  and  prac- 
ticing the  truly  democratic  and  intellec- 
tually honest  method  of  sound  decision- 
making and  openmindedness : 

Experts  All,  Scholars  F^w 

P  The    nation's    colleges    and    universities, 

which  boast  countless  "experts"  on  the  le- 
gality, logistics  and  life  of  Vietnam  and  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  have  In  truth  fos- 
tered precious  little  study  of  the  region. 

Consider  these  dismal  facts  unearthed  In 
a  recent  survey :  Fewer  than  30  students  In 
the  entire  country  are  studying  Vietnamese; 
there  Is  not  a  single  scholar  with  a  tenured 
professorship  at  an  American  unlvei^ty  who 
specializes  in  Vietnamese  studies;  nor  Is 
there  an  American  scholar  who  devotes  a 
major  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
current  affairs  In  North  Vietnam. 

Cornell  tJnlverslty's  program  In  Vietnam- 
ese language,  history  and  politics,  reputed  to 
be  the  best  In  the  nation,  has  awarded  only 
three  doctoral  degres  In  10  years.  Yale  Unl- 
Terslty,  the  only  school  In  the  nation  that 
offers  a  course  in  Cambodian,  last  semester 
enrolled  the  grand  total  of  two  students  m 
the  language. 

The  nation's  great  centers  of  learning, 
»ome  of  which  have  shut  down  because  of 
events  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  have.  In 
effect,  shut  their  minds  to  the  region.  That 
the  focus  of  the  nation's  academic  agitation 
Should  be  the  subject  of  such  scant  aca- 
demic Inquiry  is  an  outrageous  paradox. 

What  is  even  more  disturbing  Is  the  major 
reason  cited  for  the  dearth  of  Vietnamese 
studies.  Professor  John  K.  Fairbanks  direc- 
tor (rf  Harvard  University's  East  Asian  Re- 
««reh  Center,  opines:  "Academics  are  fed 
up  with  the  whole  subject  of  Vietnam.  They 
fo^d  like  to  abolish  Vietnam  If  they  could. 

Bh.Zi'    ""^  "®  ^°^  Interested  In  going  and 
studying  about  It." 


A  paradox  confounded  by  illoglc  and  aca- 
demic ascaplsm  Is  redoubtable.  But  It  Is 
Incumbent  on  the  academic  community  to 
undo  the  contrEidlctlon  and  perhaps  do  a 
little  recorduig  of  its  own  esoteric  priorities. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCA- 
TION AND  MANPOWER  TRAINING 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks,  I  have  spoken  out  repeatedly 
about  the  major  crisis  that  the  Nation 
faces  in  the  field  of  medical  education 
and  manpower  training. 

Just  today.  I  have  arranged  an  im- 
portant meetii:»g  between  my  colleagues 
in  the  Maryland  delegation  and  rep- 
resentatives of  affected  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  At  that  meeting 
we  discussed  in  depth  the  Nation's,  and 
particularly  Maryland's  interest  in  this 
crisis  and  the  Federal  role  encouraging 
and  fostering  the  needed  educational  op- 
portunities and  training  for  the  doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  health  personnel  that 
are  so  badly  needed. 

Next  week,  as  we  all  know,  the  vital 
appropriations  measure  to  meet  this 
need  will  be  up  for  a  vote  here  in  the 
House.  To  perhaps  better  acquaint  any 
Member  who  is  not  fully  briefed  on  this 
important  problem  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  letter  and 
enclosures  which  I  received  from  Dr. 
John  C.  Hume.  M.D..  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  and  include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Pcbuc 
Health. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  20, 1970. 
Hon.  Samuel  N.  Friedel. 

House    of    Representatives,    Rayhurn    House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Friedel:  I  am  writing 
you  on  behalf  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
of  which  I  am  the  Dean,  as  well  as  In  my 
capacity  of  President  of  the  Association  of 
Schools   of   Public  Health,   about  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  me  and  to  my  colleagues. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  FY  '71  appropria- 
tions   upon    which    the    schools    of    public 
health  are  heavily  dependent.  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  the  financial  plight  of 
many  of  the   educational   Institutions   pre- 
paring Individuals  for  the  health  professions 
is  quite  well  known.  Much  has  been  written, 
for  example,  about  the  difficulties  of  schools 
of  medicine.  The  public  as  a  whole,  and  I 
suspect  some  members  of  Congress,  are  less 
aware  of  the  role  of  the  schools  of  public 
health,  their  multldlsclpllnary  approach   to 
the  education  of  their  students  and  research 
on  bealth  problems.  I  am  therefore  sending 
to  you  two  docimients.  The  first  of  these  Is 
a   brief  statement   I  recently   prepared   for 
Internal  University  use  which  I  believe  will 
give  you  some  feel  for  the  Interest  and  ac- 
tivities of  schools  such  as  ours,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  needs  and  goals  of  our  particu- 
lar Institution  in  Baltimore.  The  second  doc- 
ument is  a  statement  presented  by  Dr.  My- 
ron E.  Wegman,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic  Health   at   the  University   of  Michigan, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of 
Public  Health  to  the  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor-HEW   Appropriations   of    the   House   of 
Representatives  on  June  5.   1970.  I  subse- 
quently submitted  the  same  statement  be- 


fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations. 

It  Is  obvious  that  all  educational  institu- 
tions are  having  financial  dlfficuUles  but  it 
is  also  true  that  schools  of  public  health 
are  peculiarly  dependent  upon  and  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  federal  government.  There  is 
some  documentation  of  this  in  the  state- 
ment and  I  shall  not  repeat  this  here  except 
to  state  that  this  has  been  repeatedly  borne 
out  at  Congressional  hearings  each  time  the 
authorizaiion  bill  has  been  considered. 

In  response  to  the  urging  of  the  federal 
government  during  the  early  and  mid-six- 
ties and  demands  of  the  public  over  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  the  schools  have  expanded 
very  dramatically,  tripling  their  annual  en- 
rollment over  a  ten-year  period  and  dou- 
bling the  number  of  degrees  awarded  an- 
nually over  a  six-year  period.  This  has  come 
about  through  an  increase  In  the  output  of 
existing  schools  and  the  creation  of  new 
schools.  In  1959,  there  were  12  accredited 
United  States  schools:  there  are  now  16  and 
there  are  5  waiting  in  the  wlng.s.  The  one 
ai  the  University  of  Washington  presumably 
is  to  be  approved  within  the  next  few  months. 
If  the  momentum  of  the  past  decr.de  is  not 
to  be  lost  in  the  Immediate  future,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  federal  support  be  increased 
through  Sections  306  and  309(a)  and  ic)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Section  306 
provides  support  to  students  in  the  form  of 
stipends,  dependency  allowances  and  pay- 
ment of  tuition.  Section  309(a)  provides 
funding  to  institutions  for  project  grants  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  development  of  new 
programs  or  the  improvement  and  enrich- 
ment of  existing  curricula.  Section  309(c) 
provides  institutional  support  to  schools  of 
public  health  through  formula  grams,  tradi- 
tionally kwnown  as  Hill-Rhodes  funds. 

Despite  President  Nixon's  health  message 
emphasizing  prevention  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability and  the  preparation  of  health  per- 
sonnel, the  President's  budget  for  FY  71 
shows  an  actual  decrease  in  requested  appro- 
priations for  this  area.  While  appropriation* 
for  the  two  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  have  never  equalled  the  amounts 
authorized.  Section  306  for  several  years  has 
had  appropriations  at  the  level  of  SOT,  of 
the  authorization  and  Section  309(a)  and 
(c)  combined,  approximately  63'"  ;  309(a)  — 
65%  and  309(cl — roughly  75'"r.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  figures  are  accepted  for  FY  '71. 
the  equivalent  flgtires  would  be  Section  306 — 
53%;  309(a)— 32%;  309(c)— 51%  and  309(a) 
and  (c)  combined — 39  7c. 

The  authorization  figtires  of  Section  306 — 
14  million  dollars.  Sections  309(a)  and  (c) 
combined — 23  million  dollars;  Section  309 
(a) — 14  million  dollars  and  Section  309(c)  — 
9  mUUon  dollars  are,  in  fact,  reasonable  esti- 
mates of  requirements.  A  reduction  to  the 
levels  proposed  in  the  President's  budget 
would  literally  be  disastrous.  Maintenance  of 
the  same  proportion  of  appropriations  to  au- 
thorizations as  has  obtained  in  the  recent 
past  would  be  uncomfortable  but  tolerable. 
This  would  result  in  appropriations  as  fol- 
lows: Section  306—11.2  mlUion;  Section  309 
(a) — 7.75  million  and  Section  309(c) — 6.75 
million. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  concern  and  dare 
to  hope  that  you  will  find  It  possible  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  your  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  particularly  on  its  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HEW,  and  to  support 
our  cause  on  the  floor. 

Since  you  have  been  a  constant  supporter 
of  otir  School  and  the  schools  of  public 
health  since  the  inception  of  the  program  of 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public  health. 
1  feel  confident  that  you  will  continue  your 
Interest  in  us  and  give  yotir  backing  to  otir 
request. 

With  best  personal  regards  and  all  good 
wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Hvm,  MD  ,  Dr.P.H. 

Dean. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Myron  E.  Wecman.  Dean, 
School  of  Pitblic  Health.  University  of 
Michigan  for  the  Association  of  Schools 
•■>F  P\-BLic  Health  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-hew  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Sen.^te,  June  17,  1970 
I  am  Dr.  Myron  E.  Wegman.  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,    representing    the    Association    of 
Schools  of  Public  Health.  There  are,  at  pres- 
ent 16  accredited  schools  of  public  health  In 
the  United  States,  nine  In  state  universities 
and  seven  in  private  universities.'  I  wish  to 
comment  particularly  on  the  portions  of  the 
Appropriations  Act  having  to  do  with  prep- 
aration of  health  manpower  for  preventive 
services  and  public  health,  under  Section  306 
and  Section  309  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 

My  testimony  this  year  has  a  special  sense 
of  urgency.  Over  the  past  several  administra- 
tions there  has  been  uniform  recognition  that 
prevention  of  disease  results  .n  economy  in 
both  public  and  private  funds.  This  thesis 
was  supported  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
health  message  to  this  Congress  when  he  em- 
phasized prevention  and  the  preparation  of 
health  manpower.  It  is.  thus,  particularly  be- 
wildering and  disillusioning  to  And  that  the 
two  key  appropriations  requested  for  prepa- 
ration of  manpower  In  public  health  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  have  not  been  increased,  as 
one  might  have  expected  from  increased  au- 
thorizations and  the  health  message,  but  have 
actually  been  decreased. 

It  seems  to  me  incredibly  shortsighted,  at 
a  time  when  there  is  such  grave  concern 
over  soaring  hospital  and  health  care  costs  to 
reduce  efforts  at  prevention — yet  prevention 
offers  the  best  chance  for  curbing  illness  and 
consequent  costs  for  hospitalization  and 
medical  care.  Business  men  know  that  proper 
investment  In  maintenance  and  protection 
will  cur  repair  costs  but  somehow  government 
seems  to  have  difficulty  in  learning  the  les- 
son. 

The  legislative  provisions  of  Sections  306 
and  309  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Congress,  both  in  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation, over  more  than  a  decade.  Three 
National  Conferences  on  Public  Health  Train- 
ing, 1958.  1963  and  1967.  all  held  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  provide  recommenda- 
tions on  legislation,  uniformly  emphasized 
the  need  to  prepare  manpower  for  compre- 
hensive services  for  health  protection,  health 
maintenance,  and  prevention  of  disease.  Since 
the  Conferences  made  special  note  of  the 
large  number  of  unfilled  positions  in  public 
service  In  the  country,  the  then  1 1  schools  of 
public  health  made  great  effort  to  expand 
and  five  new  schools  were  accredited.  The  re- 
sults are  shown  in  Table  I  and  11,  showing  the 
Increased  enrollment  and  the  increased  grad- 
uates at  schools  of  public  health.  We  are 
proud  of  the  Increase  and  we  have  enough 
momentum  for  still  greater  expansion. 

Tlie  special  reasons  for  federal  aid  in  prep- 
aration of  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine  manpower  were  examined  in  great 
detail  by  this  very  Congress,  which,  after 
considering  two  bills  In  the  Senate  after 
five  In  the  House,  unanimously  passed  S. 
2809,  which  was  signed  by  President  Nixon 
on  March  12.  1970,  as  P.L.  91-208.  This  legisla- 
tion achieved  the  uniformly  supported  step 
of  bringing  Federal  support  for  students  and 
for  the  institutions  into  coordinated  plan- 
ning Although  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  .schools  of  public  health,  to  which  Sec- 
tion 309(c>  applies.  I  must  emphasize  that 
Section  306  and  Section  309(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provide  the  basic  sup- 
port for  preparation  of  public  health  person- 


•At  the  following  universities:  California 
(Berkeley!,  California  (Los  Angeles),  Colum- 
bia. Harvard.  Hawaii.  Johns  Hopkins,  Loma 
Linda.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  North  Carolina. 
(Jklahoma.  Pittsburgh,  Puerto  Rico,  Texas, 
Tulane,  Yale. 


nel  in  every  variety  of  school,  including 
nursing  schools,  engineering  schools,  medical 
schools,  osteopathic  schools  and  others,  as 
well  a.s  the  16  accredited  schools  of  public 
health. 

With  regard  to  student  support  the  Con- 
gress noted  that  those  who  undertake  careers 
in  public  health,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
services  they  will  be  providing,  cannot  look 
forward  to  large  remuneration.  Tliey  look  for- 
ward primarily  to  careers  with  federal,  state 
and  local  civil  service,  or  with  voluntary 
agencies,  none  of  which  are  known  for  high 
income  levels.  To  be  sure,  a  good  number  of 
our  students  come  to  schools  of  public 
health  with  previous  doctoral  degrees  in 
medicine,  dentistry  or  similar  professions.  It 
IS  a  wry  Joke  among  our  schools  that  few  can 
equal  us  in  being  able,  in  one  year's  training, 
to  convert  a  successful  pediatrician  from 
someone  who  can  make  $40,000  a  year  in 
private  practice  into  a  public  servant  who  can 
command  $20,000  a  year  as  salary.  One  ex- 
pects higher  education  to  fit  a  person  for 
being  more  productive,  and  this  is  usually 
evidenced  by  higher  income,  it  is  our  claim 
that  we  fit  a  person  to  be  more  productive 
in  public  service  but  that  hi;;  recompense 
is  In  personal  satisfaction  rather  than  greater 
salary.  The  point  of  the  argument  simply  is 
that  one  cannot  expect  students  to  invest 
the  necessary  sums  from  personal  savings  for 
tuition  in  what  Is  admittedly  an  expensive 
program  where  there  is  so  little  likelihood 
of  long  time  compensatory  gain. 

The  Congress  noted  and  accepted  that  in- 
creased personnel  needs  justified  the  rise  in 
the  authorization  for  traineeshlps  in  public 
health  from  $10,000,000  In  FY  1970  to  $14,- 
000,000  in  FY  1971. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  briefly  the 
points  noted  In  the  testimony  and  the  report 
on  P.L,  91-208  with  regard  to  institutional 
support : 

(1)  The  16  accredited  schools  must  pro- 
vide the  trained  public  health  personnel  for 
all  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico  and  overseas  territories. 

State  legislatures  cannot  be  expected  to 
meet  a  high  proportion  of  teaching  costs, 
when  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the 
enrollment  at  schools  of  public  health  are 
from  out-of-state. 

(2)  The  complexity  of  professional  prepa- 
ration in  public  health,  requiring  Instruction 
in  both  natural  sciences  and  social  sciences, 
make  a  large  multldlscipUnary  faculty 
necessary. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  sends  about 
two-thirds  of  the  students  to  these  schools 
yet  tuition  covers  only  a  small  proportion  of 
teaching  costs. 

(41  Professional  training  at  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  Is  brief  and  intensive.  In  contrast 
to  some  other  health  professional  schools,  the 
majority  of  students  receive  the  Master  of 
Public  Health  degree  In  one  calendar  year 
and  are  then  ready  to  work  In  preventive 
health  service  programs. 

(5)  Section  309(c)  provides  a  fixed  sum  of 
dollars  to  be  divided,  according  to  a  formula, 
among  all  accredited  schools  of  public  health. 
There  are  :it  present  16  such  schools  in  the 
United  States  but  several  other  institutions, 
stimulated  by  the  demand  for  graduates,  are 
in  various  stages  of  preparing  for  establish- 
ment of  schools  of  public  health.  Among 
these,  in  particular,  are  the  University  of 
Washington.  University  of  Illinois,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  University  of  Washington,  which  has 
a  widely-known  and  excellent  Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  has  formally  applied  for 
accreditation  as  a  school  of  public  health.  It 
Is  expected  that  accreditation  will  be  accom- 
plished In  the  next  few  months. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  actively  seek- 
ing a  Dean  for  its  School  and  hopes  to  accept 
students  within  the  year,  The.se  additional 
schools  are  sorely  needed  to  meet  the  nation's 
demands  for  health  personnel.  Yet,  in  fact,  in 


the  absence  of  any  Increase  of  appropria- 
tion, an  allotment  to  a  new  school  means 
that  all  the  other  schools  will  receive  a  reb- 
tlve  decrease  in  funds  allocated.  It  hardly 
seems  rational  to  Increase  capacity  for  trained 
personnel  by  establishing  new  schools  while 
decreasing  the  capacity  of  existing  schools 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  actual  situation  in  respect  to  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

TABLE  III 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 
year 
1969 

Fiscal 

year 
197J 

Fiscal 
year 

1971 

Sec.  306: 

Authorization 

Appropriation^ 

..      10.0 
..        8.0 

10.0 
8.0 

H.C 
7.4 

Sec.  309: 

(a)  Authorization 

(c)  Authorization 

..       9.0 
6.0 

9.0 
7.0 

14.0 
9.0 

Total 

..      15.0 

16.0 

23.0 

Sec.  309: 

(3)  Appropriation 

(c)  Appropriation 

..        4,917  . 
..        4.554. 

Tola! 

.        9,471 

1  10.071 

!9.07l 

'  Spending  to  be  reduced  to  9.471  in  order  to  actiieieZ  perce--! 
reduction.  One  new  school  accredited:  University  ol  Texas. 

!  President's  budget  proposal.  Appropriation  will  need  to 
provide  also  for  new  school  at  University  ol  Washington. 

Furthermore,  the  budget  document  states 
that  decrease  In  numbers  of  students 
trained  will  be  only  4.5 '"r  while  the  appro- 
priation is  decreased  7.5' o.  In  view  ol  in- 
creased tuition  and  other  costs  this  esti- 
mate is  Inexplicable. 

Astronomical  increases  in  health  care  costs 
fall  as  burdens  on  the  entire  general  pub- 
lic as  well  as  on  the  Federal  Government. 
A  most  significant  way  to  lower  these  costs  Is 
by  preventing  the  disease  and  disability 
which  necessitate  the  high  costs  of  care.  The 
expanded  program  for  preparing  public 
health  personnel  is  absolutely  essential  If 
intensification  of  preventive  services  is  to 
be  accomplished  and  the  resultant  savings 
obtained.  The  substantial  decrease  in  ap- 
propriation, at  the  very  time  the  Congress 
has  sharply  Increased  the  authorization  Is 
clearly  contradictory. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  has 
been  no  evidence  suggested  in  any  way  that 
the  health  problems  of  our  country  have  de- 
creased. I  submit  further  that  an  actual  de- 
crease m  numbers  of  personnel  trained  in 
preventive  services  can  only  result  in  in- 
creased cost  and  Increased  burden  to  the 
economy.  I  urge  that  the  amounts  author- 
ized be  appropriated. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  UNivERsrrY,  the  School 
OP  Hygiene  and  Public  Health:  Its  Eole 
and  Programs  in  the  Seventies 
When  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  was  established  at  this  University  in 
1916,  It  was  a  truly  pioneering  effort.  There 
were  no  models  to  follow,  but  its  architects, 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch  and  Mr.  Wlckllffe  Rose, 
were  men  of  remarkable  vision.  They  stressed 
the  Inseparability  of  research  and  education, 
already  a  cardinal  principle  of  all  graduate 
programs  at  Hopkins.  They  also  defined  in 
the  broadest  terms  the  Immense  scope  of  the 
fields  of  knowledge  embraced  by  hygiene  and 
public  health.  In  their  concept,  "hygiene' 
Included  ".  .  .  the  whole  body  of  knowledge 
and  its  application  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  Improvement  of  health  of  individuals 
and  of  the  community  and  to  the  preven- 
tion of  disease."  They  also  regarded  public 
health  as  being  virtually  synonymous  with 
the  health  of  the  public  and  not  limited 
to  the  control  of  specific  diseases  or  health 
hazards.  In  sum,  they  planned  for  a  univer- 
sity school  of  public  health  based  upon  an 
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institute  of  hygiene,  with  a  multldlscipUnary 
(acuity  and  student  body  representing  the 
biological,  physical,  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences in  which  "unity  is  to  be  found  rather 
•n  the  end  to  be  accomplished — the  preserva- 
tion and  Improvement  of  health — than  In  the 
means  essential  to  this  end.  "  The  objectives 
of  the  School  were  to  be,  and  remain,  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  provision 
of  educational  opportunities  for  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  in  the 
field  of  public  health  or  in  the  sciences  which 
are  basic  to  it . 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  founders 
of  the  School  could  have  foreseen  the  dra- 
matic rush  of  events  which  has  overtaken  our 
society  and  brought  the  traditional  con- 
cerns and  resources  of  the  School  into  con- 
gruence with  a  large  proportion  of  the  major 
Issues  currently  confronting  our  society.  In 
fact,  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  past  dec- 
ade makes  it  clear  that  it  is  rash,  in  view 
of  the  revolutionary  nature  of  today's  world, 
to  predict  with  any  real  sense  of  security  the 
future  demands  upon  and  needs  of  a  school 
of  public  health  during  the  next  ten-year 
period.  The  changing  face  of  our  society,  the 
burgeoning  population,  the  almost  Incredible 
rate  of  increase  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
gross  inadequacies  of  our  medical  care  sys- 
tems and  the  excursions  into  the  unknown 
to  seek  for  solutions,  the  recognition  of  the 
n°ed  for  entirely  new  categories  of  hea:th 
professionals  and  the  impending  restructur- 
ing of  the  so-called  power  structure  of  the 
he;ilth  professions,  the  entirely  new  environ- 
mental problems  being  posed  in  a  technolog- 
ical society  which  has  literally  been  backed 
into  a  corner  by  the  debris  which  It  has  been 
creating  and  Ignoring  for  so  many  years,  the 
new  ethical  problems  which  are  forcing  a 
complete  reevaluatlon  of  the  nature  of  the 
decision-making  processes  at  the  Interface 
between  the  provider  and  the  consumer  of 
the  product  of  the  health  professions,  the 
social  and  moral  issues  confronting  the 
etiiirdians  and  protectors  of  the  accumulating 
hordes  of  aging  and  aged  populations — all 
tiiese  factors  atid  many  others  combine  to 
force  us  to  recognize  the  futility  of  putting 
too  much  weight  on  long-term  projections. 

Tiie  dimensions  of  the  health  sector  have 
changed  almost  as  rapidly  as  Its  nature  In 
this  country  during  the  sixties  the  annual 
n.-itlonal  expenditures  for  health  have  more 
than  doubled  from  approximately  25  to  over 
60  billion  doll:irs,  and  the  share  of  the  gross 
national  product  devoted  to  hei.lth  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  30^  .  Such  expansion 
has  obvious  implications  for  the  demand  for 
trained  health  pro'^esslonals  and.  even  more 
importantly,  for  managerhi]  and  administra- 
tive skills  to  cope  with  this  unplanned,  at 
f.nies  chaotic,  expansion.  The  acute  shortages 
of  health  m.inpower  are  generally  recognized. 
effects  on  .school 
These  political  and  societal  changes  have 
been  reflected  by  dramatic  alterations  in  the 
School  The  student  body  has  Increased  bv 
more  than  lec;.  the  faculty  has  almost 
doubled  in  size,  and  additions  to  the  physi- 
cal plant  have  more  th.'.n  doubled  the  space 
available. 

■■'hifts  in  emphases  have  occurred  in  areas 
of  instruction  and  investigation  partly  in  re- 
sponse to  de.niand  and  partly  because  the 
avail.ibillty  of  support  made  it  possible  to 
ni3ve  in  previously  charted  directions.  Out- 
■•'tanding  examples  of  the.se  areas  are  popu- 
1.1-ion  dvnainics,  chronic  diseases.  Interna- 
tiona! health,  social  and  behavioral  sciences, 
medical  care  and  hospital  administration. 
The  School  has  had  activities  In  each  of 
these  areas  for  ye:irs  but  had  been  unable 
to  develop  them  on  a  large  scale  as  a  re- 
sult^ of  relative  public  apathy. 

While,  from  its  inception,  the  School  had 
"ad  a  multidisclpllnary   faculty,   there   has 


been 


a  reclusterlng  of  Individuals  from  the 


•■•-'rious  disciplines  as  departments  or  other 
tinits  were  developed  which  were  oriented  to 


problem  areas  rather  than  disciplines.  It 
is  clear  that  this  Is  a  transitional  period  in 
which  Increasing  pressures  will  build  up, 
forcing  greater  collaboration  among  the  dis- 
ciplines and  among  the  departments  and  di- 
visions of  the  University  to  work  towards 
the  solution  of  society's  health  and  health- 
related  problems.  The  trick  will  'oe  to  achieve 
this  goal  without  losing  the  potential  for 
developing  the  highly-qualified  and  special- 
ized scientists  essential  to  the  realization  of 
these  solutions, 

ACADEMIC  CHANGES  IN  THE  COMING  DECADE 

It  Is  probable  that  the  nature  of  the  teach- 
ing program  of  the  School  will  be  drastically 
altered  during  the  next  ten  years.  Whereas 
the  vast  bulk  of  graduates  have  In  previous 
years  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public 
Health,  the  increasing  trend  towards  depart- 
mentalization and  specialization  has  led  to 
the  situation  where  the  "generaaot  utgree 
is  losing  Its  appeal  for  many  students,  par- 
ticularly those  from  the  United  States.  Al- 
ready, In  response  to  pressures  for  Increasing 
opportunities  for  specialized  training,  a  new- 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Health  Sciences  has  been  Instituted.  It  Is 
believed  that  this  new  approach  will  lead 
to  greater  flexibility  in  the  provision  of  grad- 
uate programs  of  a  concentrated  nature  by 
the  several  departments  of  the  School  while 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  concept  of 
broadening  the  horizons  of  professionally- 
prepared  students  to  allow  them  to  work  ef- 
fectively in  the  field  of  public  health  through 
the  more  generalized  program  provided  in 
the  Master  of  Public  Health  curriculum 
While  the  view  is  somewhat  murky.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  size  of  the  M,P.H,  student 
body  will  remain  at  the  same  or  a  slightly 
higher  level  while  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able, possibly  dramatic,  number  of  students 
entering  the  new  Master  of  Health  Sciences 
program.  Certainly,  the  Increasing  desire  of 
the  new  generation  of  medical  students  to 
become  Involved  with  the  community  will 
make  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  an  Increasingly  popular  b.ase  for  post- 
graduate and  residency  training.  The  same 
forces  are  at  work  in  virtually  all  of  the 
traditional  health-related  professions.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  an  Increasing  demand  on  the 
part  of  college  graduates  for  educational 
opportunities  which  will  prepare  them  to 
play  an  appropriate  role  in  the  public  health 
field.  It  Is  clear  that  these  forces  will  result 
!n  a  relative  increase  in  the  emph.asis  placed 
on  departmental  graduate  training  efforts  at 
the  master's  and  doctoral  levels  as  well  as 
specialized  training  for  postdoctoral  fellows, 
including  residents  in  general  preventive 
medioine 

PROGRAM   EMPHASES   DURING  THE  SEVENTIES 

The  very  nature  of  the  mission  of  this 
portion  of  the  University  has  kept  its  faculty 
in  close  contact  with  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  society  and  hence  less  isolated  than 
is  true  of  many  parts  of  the  academic  world. 
Its  greater  peril  lies  In  the  ever-present  pos- 
sibility that  the  exigencies  of  societal  prob- 
lems and  the  demands  of  the  public  will 
divert  the  Schcxal  from  its  equally  vital  role 
of  preserving  and  increasing  its  strength  in 
the  sciences  basic  to  public  health.  The 
maintenance  of  a  balance  among  the 
various  essential  elements  of  the  School  be- 
comes more  and  more  diflSctilt  as  public 
enthusiasms  of  the  moment  cre:ite  excessive 
insistence  upon  tiip  development  of  certain 
programs  and  lavish  financial  support  upon 
them,  while  others  of  more  permament  and 
fundamental  value  but  of  less  Immediate 
popularity  are  deprived  of  minimal  suste- 
nance. For  these  reasons,  our  first  priority 
must  be  to  assure  the  continued  excellent 
quality  and  necessarv'  quantitative  growth 
of  the  nuclear  elements  of  the  School.  These 
centra!  areas  include  biostatl.>;tlcs.  epidemi- 
ology, administration,  and  the  environment 
in  relation  to  man's  health.  Having  empha- 
sized this,  let  us  look  at  the  following  nine 


programs,  all  of  which  depend  upon  the 
fields  of  priority  listed  above,  eight  relating 
to  areas  of  substance,  and  one  to  expanded 
responsibility  In  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

1.  The  organization  and  delivery  of  personal 
healtii  services 

This  is  a  problem  of  world-wide  concern 
and  has  reached  crisis  proportions  in  this 
country.  While  the  School  of  Hyelene  and 
Public  Health  is  not  a  provider  of  such  .serv- 
ice, it  has  been  concerned  since  its  estab- 
luhment  with  the  study  of  systems  of  medi- 
cal and  health  care.  The  past  decade  has  seen 
the  development  of  a  Department  of  Medical 
Care  and  Hospitals  which  is  totally  Involved 
in  the  study  of  such  systems  both  Interna- 
tionally and  within  the  United  States  The 
Department  has  played  a  domlnan"^  role  in 
the  Health  Services  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  of  the  Office  of  Health  Care 
Programs  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  In- 
stitutions This  interdivisional  and  interin- 
stitutional  program  is  an  outstaniin.T  ex- 
ample of  the  pooling  of  University  and  Hos- 
pital resources  to  meet  current  community 
problems  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
an  excellent  laboratory  for  the  facviliy  Other 
departments  of  the  School  also  are  involved 
in  studies  m  this  field  mdepeiidently  anrl  in 
collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cal Care  and  Hospitals.  Among  these  are  the 
Departments  of  Behavioral  Sciences.  Blo- 
statlstlcs.  Epidemiology,  International  Health 
and  Pxibllc  Administration.  The  obvloue 
threat  need  for  i)ersons  to  work  in  the  field  as 
administrators  anci  investigators  assures  the 
continuation  of  strong  academic  programs 
as  a  major  emphasis  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

2.  Environment  and  health 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  belabor  the  im- 
portance of  this  general  field.  While  much  of 
the  current  conversation  and  proposed  solu- 
tions to  our  problems  are  o\erly  simplistic, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  man,  if  he  is  to 
survive,  must  secure  more  knowletiee  about 
human  ecolcgy  and  how  both  man  and  his 
environment  can  be  controlled    The  School 
has  great  strength  in  those  depart.Tie.its  with 
special  interest  in  the  environment.  Tlie  de- 
partments almost    totally  Involved   are   En- 
vironmental   Health.    Environmental    Medi- 
cine and  Radiological  Science    The  Depart- 
ments of  Epidemiology,  Pathnlogy  and  Pub- 
lic Health  .Administration,  invludmg  the  Op- 
erations Research  unit,  also  have  responsi- 
bility for  and  Interest  In  this  matter,  Wliile 
the    mobilization    of    resourres    within    the 
School  for  the  purpKDses  of  both  researrli  and 
training  has  already  started,  the  next  decade 
should  see  a  much  better  integration  of  these 
activities  at  inter-  and  intra-divislonal  lev- 
els. There  can  be  no  doubt  this  will  be  an 
expanding  Ew:tlvlty  In  the  years  ahead. 
3.  Population  dynamics 
Recognized  generally  as  possibly  the  great- 
est   single    problem    facing    mankind,    this 
activity  ha=  become  a  major  ccmmitment  of 
the  School   during  the  past   decade,  though 
research   and    teaching   in   some   aspec's   of 
population   dynamics   has  been   carried   cut 
since  the  1920's    The  Department  of  Popula- 
tion Dynaanics  has  three  major  unit.s  with 
responsibilities  in  denirgraphy,  program  ad- 
ministration   and    reproductive    physiology. 
The  Departments  of   Biostatlsties.   Interna- 
tional  Health,    Maternal    and    Child    Health 
and  Public  Health  .Administration  also  have 
concerns  in  the  field,  collaborating  to  various 
degrees  with  The  Department  of  Population 
Dynamics  in  the  teaching  program  and.  either 
Independently  or  In  concert  with  that  De- 
partment, prosecuting  studies  related  to  pop- 
ulation problems.  Efforts  are  under  way  to 
bring   together    the    departments    most    In- 
volved Into  a  Center  which  will  more  effec- 
tively coordinate  their  activities  and  define 
their   respective    roles.    Many    opportunities 
exist    In    this    field    for   collaborative   effort 
across  divisional  lines    Work  in  Population 
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Dynamics  will   Inevitably  be  a  top  priority 
endeavor  of  the  School  for  decades  to  come. 

4.  AdmiJiistration 

A  Department  of  Public  Health  Adminis- 
tration has  existed  since  the  formation  of 
the  School.  Historically,  It  has  had  periods 
of  growth,  particularly  In  specialty  areas, 
followed  by  the  splitting  ofl  of  the  following 
separate  departjnents:  Behavioral  Sciences, 
Chronic  Diseases,  International  Health,  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health,  Medical  Care  and 
Hospitals,  Mental  Hygiene  and  Population 
Dynamics.  All  of  these  Departments  are 
basically  specialized  uni:s  of  Public  Health 
Administration.  While  Public  Health  Ad- 
iniinistratlon  retains  Its  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility for  being  a  resource  for  expertise 
In  management  skills  and  the  principles  of 
administration,  it  is  also  that  one  Depart- 
ment with  program  orientation  that  retains 
a  broad,  general  interest  in  public  health 
without  specialized  content  area,  methodo- 
logic  or  geographic  limitations.  The  Depart- 
ment has  faculty  grroups  with  skills  In  public 
health  nursing,  operations  research  and  sys- 
tems analy.sis,  eccncmlcs.  education  and  gen- 
eral administration  and  should  increasingly 
provide  the  instruction  In  administration  for 
all  of  the  departments  with  program  content. 
Meanwhile,  it  Is  developing  a  program  In 
comprehensive  health  planning  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Departments  of  International 
Health  and  Medical  Care  and  Hospitals.  With 
the  big  demand  for  health  manpower  In  the 
fields  of  Health  Services  Administration, 
Health  Research  Administration.  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning,  Environmental 
Health  Program  Administration  and  General 
Public  Health  Administration,  there  Is  of 
neces.slty  a  very  high  priority  assigned  to 
the  strengthening  of  this  Department  and 
the  broadening  of  Its  programs  of  research 
and  training. 

5.  Nutrition 

Pfxsslbly  the  most  Illustrious  and  influen- 
tial research  work  done  In  this  School  over 
the  years  was  done  In  the  field  of  nutrition 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Elmer  V.  McCol- 
lum.  The  Department  of  Biochemistry,  of 
which  Dr.  McCollum  was  Chairman  for  many 
years,  has  continued  Its  endeavors  In  this 
field  and  today  Is  Involved  In  studies  of  ,Tnl- 
mal  and  human  nutrition  of  tremendous 
potential  significance.  More  recently  the  De- 
partment of  International  Health!  because 
of  the  overwhelming  Importance  of  nutri- 
tion as  a  world-wide  program,  has  Inevi- 
tably become  Involved  in  nutritional  studies. 
The  public  awareness  of  nutritional  prob- 
lems has  again  focused  attention  on  re- 
search and  education  In  this  field  and,  with 
the  combined  strength  of  faculty  in  these 
two  Departments,  there  will  i>e  an  increasing 
emphasis  In  this  area  over  the  coming  years. 

6.  Social  and  behavioral  sciences 
In  the  Welch-Rose  report  It  Is  stated. 
"When  one  considers  the  many  polnt.s  of 
contact  between  the  modern  social  welfare 
movement  and  the  public  health  movement, 
and  to  what  an  extent  social  and  economic 
factors  enter  Into  questions  of  public  health. 
It  is  clear  that  an  Institute  of  Hygiene  must 
take  full  cognizance  of  such  factors  and  that 
students  of  social  science  should  profit  by 
certain  opportunities  In  the  Institute,  as 
well  as  students  of  hygiene  by  training  in 
social  science.  .  .  ."  Particularly  over  the  past 
decade  this  School  has  been  fortunate  In  at- 
tracting a  distinguished  faculty  group  with 
backgrounds  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences.  The  focus  of  work  In  the  behavioral 
sciences  has  been  refiected  by  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  this  name.  The  faculty 
of  roughly  half  of  the  Departments  of  the 
School  Include  Individuals  from  such  social 
science  backgrounds  as  sociology,  anthropol- 
ogy, social  demography,  social  psychology, 
political  science,  ecology  and  ethology.  Ob- 
viously our  well-known  Department  of  Men- 


tal Hygiene  has  had  an  Important  role  in  this 
field.  The  faculty  of  this  School  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
Center  for  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  I>epartnient  of  Behavioral  Sciences  Is 
also  the  Director  of  that  Center.  The  Im- 
perative requirement  for  the  involvement  of 
individuals  with  these  Interests  and  back- 
grounds in  the  understanding  and  solution 
of  human  health  problems  is  Indisputable. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  recognition  of  this 
need.  It  Is  essential  that  strength  In  this 
area  be  fostered  In  the  years  ahead. 
7.  Maternal  and  child  health 

The  importance  of  work  In  the  field  of 
maternal  and  child  health  has  long  been 
recognized,  and  while  the  nature  of  the 
health  problenis  has  changed  as  many  of  the 
communicable  diseases  have  been  controlled 
IX  not  conquered,  it  still  reniairLs  a  matter  of 
utmost  national  concern.  Virtually  each 
President  in  recent  times  has  referred  to  this 
field  as  a  priority  iiem  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsibility  in  his  mes&iges  to  the 
Congress.  The  work  in  this  Department  must 
be  expanded  In  the  70's,  if  the  School  Is  to 
meet  its  obligations  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. 

S.  Genetics 

This  institution  has  had  an  interest  In 
genetics  ab  initio.  There  has  been  ongoing 
research  on  a  gradually  increasing  scale  for 
the  past  several  years.  The  interest  Is  spread 
over  several  Departments  with  faculty  com- 
petence in  such  areas  as  epidemiologic  genet- 
ics, cytogenetics,  population  genetics,  and 
the  biochemistry  and  Immunology  of  ge- 
netics. Members  of  the  faculty  of  this  School 
have  collaborated  with  representatives  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  University  in  provid- 
ing training  opportunities  In  the  field  of  hu- 
man genetics.  With  the  rapid  advances  now 
occurring  in  this  field  and  as  knowledge  with 
practical  application  begins  to  emerge,  there 
will  be  Increasing  concern  In  this  School  for 
Investigations  in  genetics  and  the  applica- 
tions of  new  findings  to  our  population  as 
this  becomes  feiisible. 
9.  Extension  of  educational  opportunities 

Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  develop  de- 
gree program  opportunities  for  individuals 
currently  working  in  the  various  health 
agencies  in  this  region  Such  opportunities 
would  involve  the  enrollment  of  professional 
workers  in  health  departments  and  other 
health  agencies  In  part-time  degree  programs 
which  could  be  completed  in  a  two  to  three- 
year  period.  The  first  effort  will  be  made  In 
all  likelihood  In  the  provision  of  a  program 
for  individuals  in  the  Washington.  DC,  area. 
Possibly  half  of  the  actual  course  work  would 
be  carried  out  in  facilities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  I>epartment  of  Health.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  work,  primarily  elective 
course  work,  would  be  given  within  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  If  this 
proves  as  succes.sful  as  seems  probable,  this 
would  be  a  continuing  effort  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  similar  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  work  In  other  locations  as  well.  Our 
faculty  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most 
exciting  developments  in  recent  years  and 
It  Is  prot>ably  the  most  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective type  of  contribution  which  this 
School  could  make  to  this  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 

PHYSIC.\L   PL.\NT   REQUIREMENTS  FOR   THE 
SEVENTIES 

Despite  major  additions  to  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  during  the  60's, 
bringing  the  total  available  space  to  nearly 
200.000  net  square  feet,  the  rapid  growth  In 
the  size  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  has 
already  outstripped  the  capacity  of  the  phys- 
ical plant.  There  are  currently  over  20,000 
net  square  feet  of  space  being  rented  In 
buildings  outside  the  main  faclUty  Qualita- 
tively there  are  malor  problems  as  well. 
Plumbing  and  heating  systems  in  the  orig- 


inal building  are  outmoded  and  there  is  no 
architectural  provision  for  alr-condltlonlng. 
Over  half  of  the  space  in  the  building  is  de- 
voted  to  wet  laboratory  activities  for  which 
the  building  is  no  longer  well  suited  and  for 
which  no  alternative  space  is  provided  in  the 
newer  areas  of  the  building.  There  is  there- 
fore need  for  additional  space  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  student  body  and  faculty. 
This  would  be  In  the  form  of  classrooms,  of- 
fices,  student  studies,  teaching  laboratories 
and  service  lacUitlee.  In  addition,  such  new 
ongoing  activities  as  research  In  genetics, 
human  nutrition,  reproductive  physiology,' 
environmental  health  and  medicine,  virology 
and  Immunology  will  demand  expanded  lab- 
oratory and  animal  facilities.  The  solution  is 
the  development  of  a  new  building  devoted 
primarily  to  modern  laboratory  facilities  and 
renovation  of  the  original  building  with  the 
provision  therein  of  offices  and  teaching 
facilities. 

FACULTY  ADDITIONS  DURING  THE  SEVENTIES 

Recognizing  the  growing  fiscal  constraints, 
It  Is  somewhat  alarming  to  consider  the  in- 
creases In  faculty  which  will  be  required  to 
cope  with  the  anticipated  increase  in  student 
enrollment  and  to  maintain  a  favorable  fac- 
ulty-student ratio,  to  develop  research  ac- 
tivities in  certain  essential  areas  and  to 
maintain  our  current  leadership  position 
among  schools  of  public  health.  The  follow- 
ing table  sets  forth,  by  Department,  rather 
modest  estimates  of  these  requirements: 

Estimated 

number  Estimated 

Current       ot  new  total 

Department                   positions    positions  1979-80 


Beliavoria!  sciences 5  22  27 

Biochemistry... 10  2  12 

Biostatistics..-. 13  8.  21 

Environmental  health. 2  5  7 

Environmental  medicine 25  6  31 

Epidemiology 36  10  <6 

International  health 22  2  24 

Maternal  and  child  health....  16  6  22 

Medical  care  and  hospitals...  15  10  25 

Mental  hygiene 9  3  12 

Pathobiology 50  4  54 

Population  dynamics 12  8  20 

Public  health  administration.  16  10  26 

Radiological  science 33  4  37 

Total 264  100  364 

THE    SIZE    OF    THE    STtTOENT    BODY    DURING    TH< 
SEVENTIES 

The  School  has  been  In  a  rapid  growth 
phase  during  the  past  decade.  While  this  has 
Inevitably  brought  certain  stresses  to  bear  on 
the  Institution,  adjustments  have  been  made. 
Assuming  the  availability  of  funds,  faculty 
and  space,  the  further  enlargement  of  the 
student  body  envisioned  below  should  be 
more  readily  accommodated  than  that  of  the 
recent  past. 

Projected 

Enrollment      enrollment 

Degree  program  1968-69  1979-80 


125 
60 
50 
100 
125 
125 
100 


Master  of  public  health 96 

Doctor  ot  public  health.. 23 

Master  of  science 30 

Doctor  of  science. 57 

Doctor  of  philosophy " 

Master  of  health  sciences --- 

Special  students' *5 ^^^ 

Total 308  6»i 

1  Includes  postdoctoral  fellows  and  general  preventive  medi- 
cine residents. 

These  estimates  do  not  Include  decree  can- 
didates In  such  programs  as  may  be  devel- 
oped at  sites  outside  the  School.  Conceiv- 
ably this  could  lead  to  the  graduation  of 
25  to  50  additional  students  per  year  at  the 
master's  level. 

CONCLUOrNG   THOUGHTS 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  past  rapid 
expansion  of  the  size  and  scop*  of  the  School « 
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activities  during  the  past  decade.  It  was 
emphasized  that  this  was  brought  about  in 
response  to  public  demand.  It  also  should 
be  made  clear  that  It  was  possible  only  be- 
cause this  demand  was  reflected  In  govern- 
mental financial  support  in  the  form  of  fel- 
lowships for  students,  general  institutional 
support  and  research  and  training  project 
grants.  In  effecting  these  responses,  the 
School  has  been  forced  to  take  calculated 
risks  in  financing.  In  this  decade.  Its  annual 
expenditures  have  Increased  460%  as  com- 
pared to  an  overall  University  Increase  of 
330%:  the  historic  value  of  Its  endowment 
funds  has  Increased  by  only  20%  In  contrast 
to  an  Increase  of  58%  for  the  University  at 
large;  and  the  School  now  receives  approxi- 
mately 88%  of  its  revenue  directly  or  In- 
directly from  the  Federal  Gkjvemment.  In 
comparison  to  53%  for  the  University  as  a 
whole.  It  is  obvious  that  such  dependence 
on  Federal  funds,  a  large  portion  of  which 
are  derived  from  restricted  g^rants,  Jeopard- 
izes the  ability  of  the  School  to  maintain  Its 
Independence  In  the  establishment  of  Its 
own  academic  priorities.  If  It  Is  to  remain 
an  Independent  private  Institution,  a  more 
favorable  ratio  of  unrestricted  private  sup- 
port to  public  funding  must  be  secured. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY- 
COMMENTARY 


1  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  year  now  I  have  inserted 
into  the  Record  a  number  of  articles  to 
brinK  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  appalling  slaughter  and  the 
unending,  mounting  carnage  which  oc- 
curs, not  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam, 
but  on  our  Nation's  highways.  In  9  years 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  39.979  Americans 
have  been  killed.  This  same  period  of 
time  has  been  marked  by  437,000  high- 
way deaths.  In  this  year  of  interest  in 
preserving  our  Nation's  resources,  what 
resource  is  more  valuable — and  more 
necessary  to  be  preserved — than  that  of 
human  life? 

Today's  offering,  written  by  Dr.  How- 
ard A.  Rusk,  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  5,  1970.  Dr.  Rusk  states 
with  strong  evidence  that — 

The  No.  1  culprit  In  automobile  accidents  is 
the  drunken  driver.  The  National  Safety 
Council  reports  that,  during  1969,  drunk 
drivers  killed  25,000  people  and  caused 
800,000  accidents. 

Dr.  Rusk  also  questions,  with  good 
cause,  the  standard  used  in  most  States 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  driver  is 
legally  drunk.  This  generally  accepted 
standard,  he  says,  is  the  "presence  of  an 
alcohol  concentration  in  the  blood  of 
0.15  percent  or  higher  by  weight  in  the 
bloodstream."  Though  this  figure  may 
sound  acceptable  for  determining  the 
point  of  being  legally  drimk,  many  med- 
ical experts  would  disagree.  Pacts  have 
shown: 

The  odds  of  becoming  Involved  In  an  ac- 
cident increase  astronomlcallv  when  the 
alcohol-blood  level  goes  above  .05  percent. 

Since  the  waste  of  lives  and  resources 
due  to  the  menace  of  drimken  driving 
was  brought  to  my  attention  in  hearings 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  I  have  been  looking 
for  ways  to  bring  attention  to  this  sense- 


less and  avoidable  tragedy  of  more  than 
50,000  highway  deaths  yearly. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Dr.  Rusk's  informed 
commentary  will  be  read  and  well 
heeded.  These  needless  highway  trag- 
edies must  be  reduced  in  their  rate  of 
occurrence;  and  if  more  people  present 
these  facts  to  the  media,  and  focus 
needed  attention  to  this  serious  matter. 
I  feel  that  the  situation  can  indeed  be 
ameliorated. 

I  highly  commend  this  thought-pro- 
voking article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Death  on  the  Highway — Drunken  Dbiveb 
Still  No.  1  Culphit  as  Fourth  or  JtrLT 
Toll  Is   Recorded 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

This  weekend  on  the  highways  Is  like  Tet 
In  Vietnam  or  the  opening  day  of  deer  sea- 
son In  the  Adlrondacks.  It  Is  open  season  for 
death.  The  National  Safety  Coimcll  esti- 
mated that  from  6  P.M.  Thursday  until  mid- 
night tonight  there  will  have  been  560  to  660 
traffic  deaths  and  27,000  to  31.000  Injtirles. 
Over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  In  1969, 
609  persons  were  killed  on  the  highways  and 
28,000  had  dlsabUng  injuries. 

Last  year's  tally  also  showed  that  183 
drowned,  36  died  In  small-plane  accidents 
and  10.000  suffered  from  fireworks  Injuries. 

In  Vietnam,  a  total  of  39,979  American 
men  died  In  nine  years  of  the  war.  During 
the  same  period  In  the  United  States,  the 
automobile  accounted  for  437,000  deaths. 
The  Injuries  In  Vietnam  numbered  263.000, 
there  were  138  million  disabling  highway  In- 
juries at  home.  During  Its  70-year  history,  the 
automobile  has  taken  1.75  million  lives — far 
more  than  from  all  the  wars  In  America's 
history. 

The  No.  1  culprit  m  automobile  accidents 
is  the  drunken  driver.  The  National  Safety 
CJouncll  reports  that,  during  1969.  drimk 
drivers  killed  25,000  people  and  caused  800.- 
000  accidents.  Especially  tragic  Is  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  annual  loss  of  life,  limb, 
and  property  damage  on  the  highway  In- 
volves completely  Innocent  persons. 

innocent  victims 

One  medical  examiner  has  estimated  that 
44  per  cent  of  the  drivers  killed  were  Inno- 
cent victims  of  drunken  driving.  The  so- 
cial drinker  In  the  past  has  been  labeled 
as  the  culprit  In  the  drlnklng-drlver  prob- 
lem. However,  people  arrested  for  drunken 
driving  typically  are  social  drinkers  who 
have  had  only  a  couple  of  drinks.  But  the 
majority  of  such  drivers  are  hard-core  alco- 
holics of  which  there  are  from  five  to  six 
million  In  this  country. 

In  1968,  a  study  made  by  Dr.  William  Had- 
don  and  his  colleagues  of  the  National  Safety 
Bureau  detailed  the  most  relevant  data  ever 
gathered  about  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
drunken  driver  problem.  The  Haddon  Report 
Indicated  that  the  major  proportion  of 
drinking  drivers  involved  In  accidents  have 
a  high  blood  alcohol  level. 

Workers  In  the  field  have  been  Intrigued 
by  the  standard  still  used  In  most  states  In 
determining  whether  a  driver  Is  legally 
drunk — that  is  the  presence  of  an  alcohol 
concentration  In  the  blood  of  .15  per  cent  or 
higher  by  weight  In  the  blood  stream.  For 
Instance,  In  order  to  reach  a  level  of  .15  per 
cent  or  higher  In  the  blood  of  a  man  weigh- 
ing 190  pounds,  one  would  have  to  drink  10 
ounces  of  80-proof  liquor  In  one  hour  on  an 
empty  stomach  or  12  ounces  on  a  full 
stomach. 

Obviously,  most  social  drinkers  would  be 
flat  on  their  backs  at  that  level.  Thus,  actual 
measurements  of  blood-alcohol  concentra- 
tions In  accident  subjects  refute  the  belief 
that  people  arrested  for  drunken  driving  tend 
to  be  "ordinary,"  or  "social,"  drinkers.  Ac- 


tually, more  than  half  of  aU  drivers  arrested 
for  this  offense  have  blood-alcohol  concen- 
trations of  .20  per  cent  or  even  higher. 

the  odds  increase 

Conversely,  It  has  been  established  that 
the  odds  of  becoming  involved  in  an  acci- 
dent Increase  astronomically  when  the  alco- 
hol-blood level  goes  above  .05  per  cent.  Many 
European  coiuitrles  have  adopted  05  per  cent 
as  the  point  at  which  a  person  Is  legally 
drunk.  That  Is  about  four  ounces  of  80-proof 
an  hoiir  for  a  190-pouncl  man  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  about  six  on  a  full  stomach. 
By  comparison,  one  state  In  the  United 
States — Utah — has  .08  per  cent.  A  few  have 
.10  per  cent  and  most  others  have  .15  per 
cent. 

The  Advertising  Council,  In  behalf  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  has  mounted  a  cam- 
paign this  year  that  goes  far  beyond  the  old 
premise  of  the  past.  "If  you  drink,  don't 
drive."  Obviously,  this  kind  of  a  slogan  is 
unrealistic  and  ineffective.  This  year  the  cam- 
paign theme  Is,  "Scream  Bloody  Murder,"  The 
publicity  copy  sardonically  thanks  the  drunk 
drivers  "for  all  they've  done  for  us."  It  goes 
on  to  say: 

"They've  helped  eliminate  overcrowding  in 
our  schools — by  killing  and  Injuring  our  chU- 
dren;  they've  brought  families  together — in 
hospital  rooms  and  at  funerals,  and  they've 
added  an  unforgettable  red  color  to  our  hlgh- 
wa3r8.  Drunk  drivers  have  killed  more  Ameri- 
cans than  World  War  n.  Close  your  eyes  and 
pretend  you're  driving  a  car.  Now  you  can 
see  how  a  drunk  driver  does  it." 

This  Is  a  sad  weekend  for  at  least  100,000 
mourners  of  the  dead  and  families  of  the  In- 
jured. The  tragedy  Is  that  It  Is  all  so  useless 
and  preventable.  In  our  society,  we  need  not 
put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  but  put  sanity, 
sobriety,  common  sense  and  Just  plain  old- 
fashion  courtesv  behind  the  wheel. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  the  administration  sent  to 
the  Congress  reorganization  plans  Nos. 
3  and  4,  to  create  an  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  a  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
administration  on  both  of  these  monu- 
mental reorganization  proposals  which 
would  give  greater  control  over  and  direc- 
tion to  our  national  land-sea-air  environ- 
ment programs.  The  administration  has 
pledged  that  this  will  be  both  a  decade 
of  Government  reform  and  a  decade  of 
the  environment,  and  these  two  plans 
reflect  the  depth  of  our  commitment  to 
both  of  those  goals. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  reor- 
ganization plan  No.  4  to  create  a  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion because  this  is  an  idea  which  I  have 
long  favored  and  supported.  You  will  re- 
call that  on  January  11  of  last  year  a 
report  entitled  "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea" 
was  released  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science.  Engineering,  and 
Resources,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Julius  A.  Stratton.  The  report  was  the 
culmination  of  a  2-j'ear  study  authorized 
by  the  89th  Congress  in  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-454). 

One  of  the  most  important  and  urgent 
recommendations  of  the  Stratton  Com- 
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mission  was  the  creation  of  a  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency — 
NOAA.  In  the  words  of  the  report: 

We  believe  that  It  will  mobilize  the  re- 
sources of  our  government  In  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  to  lend  strength  and  power  to 
the  Nation's  marine  commitment.  The  Incre- 
mental cost  in  taking  prompt  action  for  con- 
solidation will  in  itself  be  relatively  small. 
The  added  effectiveness  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  national  program  should  be  enormous. 

The  Stratton  Commission  noted  that 
marine  programs  are  presently  scattered 
throughout  some  23  departments  and 
agencies  of  our  Government  and  this 
made  impossible  any  kind  of  unified  na- 
tional thrust  in  this  area.  Again  quoting 
from  the  Commission  report: 

Marine  missions  have  proliferated  through- 
out the  Federal  Government,  but  most  pro- 
grams are  too  small  to  achieve  real  effective- 
ness. There  are  voids  and  overlaps,  .  .  .  The 
Commission  finds  that  the  present  Federal 
organization  cannot  meet  the  changing, 
broadening  aspects  of  marine  affairs  ...  A 
new.  strong  Federal  focus  for  marine  activity 
is  essential  to  a  national  ocean  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  occasion  to  read 
that  report  shortly  after  its  release  and  I 
was  both  impressed  and  excited  by  its 
tone  and  thrust.  As  early  as  February  5. 
1969.  in  remarks  delivered  to  this  Cham- 
ber, I  made  the  following  statement: 

At  a  time  when  Executive  reorganization  is 
receiving  such  widespread  attention,  it  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  In  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  to  give  careful  and  immediate 
consideration  to  proposals  such  as  those  made 
by  the  Stratton  Commission.  ...  I  think  we 
should  tvirn  our  immediate  attention  to  the 
Commission's  proposal  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Ocea»ic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  to 
coordinate  our  efforts  in  this  area. 

On  April  29.  1969.  the  Oceanosraphy 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  began  a 
comprehensive  series  of  hearings  on  the 
Stratton  Commission  report  and  specific 
legislation  to  establish  a  national  marine 
program  and  agency.  On  'Wednesday. 
May  7.  1969.  I  was  privileged  to  testify 
before  that  subcommittee  and  lend  my 
full  support  for  a  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency  to  coordinate  and 
direct  our  national  mai-ine  policy.  All 
told,  the  subcommittee  heard  from  92 
witnesses  in  27  public  hearings  which 
were  concluded  iii  October  of  last  year. 

In  his  reorganization  mes.sage  to  the 
Conxre.ss,  the  President  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  and  its  exhaustive  hear- 
ings. I  t30  want  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee on  its  diligent  efforts,  and  I 
particularly  want  to  single  out  its  dis- 
tinguished chainnan,  Mr.  Lennox,  and 
its  distinguished  ranking  Republican,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  Mosher. 
Tliey  have  worked  closely  together  in  a 
bipartisan  spirit  for  the  implementation 
of  a  national  marine  progi'am  and 
NOAA.  and  it  is  obvious  from  this  re- 
organization plan  that  their  effoi'ts  have 
been  rewarded. 

While  the  administration's  proposed 
NOAA  is  not,  in  evei-y  respect,  identical 
to  the  NOAA  envisioned  in  the  Stratton 
Commission  report  or  the  commmittee's 
bill,  the  similarities  are  striking  and  sig- 
nificant, both  with  regards  to  its  mis- 
sion and  composition.  The  main  differ- 


ences include  placing  NOAA  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce  rather  than 
making  it  an  independent  agency,  and 
excluding  the  Coast  Guard  as  one  of  its 
components.  'Without  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration—ESSA— with  its  10,000  em- 
ployees would  form  the  backbone  of 
NOAA— 70  percent  of  NOAA's  personnel 
strength.  Since  ESSA  is  already  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  it  is  only 
logical  that  the  new  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  would 
be  placed  under  that  same  roof. 

The  other  components  of  NOAA  are 
virtually  the  same  as  those  proposed  by 
the  Stratton  Commission  including  ele- 
ments of  tlte  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  the  marine  sport  fish  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  the  Marine  Minerals  Technol- 
ogy Center,  the  Office  of  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
grams, elements  of  the  U.S.  Lake  Survey, 
the  National  Oceano.graphic  Data  Cen- 
ter, the  National  Oceanographic  Inst™- 
mcntation  Centei",  and  the  National  Data 
Buoy  project. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  in 
his  message,  the  President  carefully 
avoided  making  the  claim  that  this  re- 
organization plan  was  either  perfection 
or  panacea.  In  his  words: 

The  reorganizations  which  I  am  here  pro- 
posing afford  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  an  opportunity  to  re-evalu- 
ate the  adequacy  of  existing  program  atnhor- 
ities  Involved  in  these  consolidations.  As 
these  two  new  organizations  come  into  being, 
we  may  well  find  that  supplementary  legisla- 
tion to  perfect  their  authorities  will  be  neces- 
sary. I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Congress  in  this  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
most  of  my  colleagues  in  saying  that  we 
too  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive on  any  supplementary  legislation 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  autiiorities  of  both  EPA  and 
NOAA.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  President  and  his  advisory  coun- 
cil on  executive  organization — the  Ash 
Council— for  the  leadership  they  have 
demonstrated  in  truly  making  this  a  dec- 
ade of  taotii  Government  reform  and  the 
environment.  Reorganization  plans  Nos. 
3  and  4  have  been  brilliantly  conceived, 
and  upon  their  approval  by  this  Congress. 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  be  master- 
fully executed.  In  the  words  of  the 
President: 

The  Congress,  the  Administration  and  the 
public  all  share  a  profound  commitment  to 
the  rescue  of  our  natural  environment,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Earth  as  a  place  botli 
habitable  by  and  hospitable  to  man.  With 
its  acceptance  of  these  reorganization  plans, 
the  Congress  will  help  us  fulfill  that  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  to  join  with  me  in  lending  their 
full  support  for  these  far-reaching  and 
vital  reorganization  plans. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

'Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  civen 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third 
full   week  of  July  marks  the  12th  an- 


nual observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Kan-' 
sas.  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  com- 
memorating July  12-18  as  the  national 
observance  of  this  week. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1959,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  has  become  a  sigiiifi- 
cant  part  of  American  national  life.  Each 
year  at  this  time  Americans  everywhere 
hold  appropriate  ceremonies,  television 
and  radio  programs,  and  public  discus- 
sion forums  in  remembrance  of  their  fel- 
low human  beings  trapped  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

We,  the  American  people,  who  so  just- 
ly value  and  treasure  our  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  free- 
dom of  assembly  mourn  the  loss  of  these 
human  rights  and  dignities  by  the  East 
and  Central  European  people  to  Soviet 
dictatorship.  Through  overt  and  inovert 
aggression  we  have  seen  the  Russian 
Commimist  subjugation  of  the  national 
independence  of  Albania.  Bulgaria, 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  Rumania. 
The  so-called  Brezhnev  doctrine  and  the 
Czechoslovakia  tragedy  manifest  for  the 
world  only  another  grave  reminder  of 
Ru.ssian  suppression.  That  doctrine  is  a 
symbol  of  tyranny  by  unpopular  re.gimes 
and  perpetuated  solely  by  the  militai7 
force  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  20  years  of  repression,  the 
captive  peoples  continue  to  look  to  the 
day  when  they  will  at  last  be  able  to 
exercise  their  fundamental  rights  free  of 
Soviet  interference. 

Let  us  resolve  anew  to  never  forget 
the  millions  of  people  who  are  under  the 
yoke  of  communism  in  East  and  Central 
Europe.  One  of  our  greatest,  yet  most  in- 
spiring and  worthy  challenges,  is  the 
pledging  of  our  Nation  and  our  people 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  mankind. 
America  must  continue  to  be  the  beacon 
of  faith  and  the  personification  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  human  dignity  for 
the  suppressed  European  nations. 


TAKE  PRipE  IN  AMERICA 

■  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
America's  great  technological  achieve- 
ments are  perhaps  best  exemplified  in 
agriculture  One  hundred  years  ago.  a 
farmer  could  support  seven  people  with 
his  crop  yield.  Today,  the  American  farm- 
er can  feed  over  40  people. 


NATIONAL  ARBORETUM 

'Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti'aneous  matter.') 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  acres 
dotted  with  trees  are  an  open  inntation 
to  a  developer's  bulldozer  these  days.  Out 
in  Southeast  Washington  lie  the  verdant 
slopes  of  the  National  Arboretum.  415 
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acres  on  which  more  than  7,000  species 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  serve  for 
both  research  and  education. 

In  years  past,  the  arboretiun  has  been 
threatened  by  higliway  schemes  and 
iiousmg  proposals. 

But  now  those  who  love  nature's  glo- 
ries are  confronted— and  confounded — 
by  another  proposal,  this  one  from  Mrs. 
Martha  Mitchell,  the  influential  wife  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

In  an  interview  published  this  week  by 
Look  magazine,  Mrs.  Mitchell  proposes 
that  a  sort  of  public  housing  project  for 
Cabinet  officials  and  their  families  be 
constructed  on  the  arboretimi  grounds. 

The  article's  author,  paraphrasing  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  reports  that  she  has  suggested 
the  construction— presumably  by  the 
Federal  Government — oi  a  high-class 
protected  compound  for  Cabinet  families. 

I  doubt  that  Cabinet  members  and 
their  wives  really  require  a  protected 
compound  to  guard  them  from  the  peo- 
ple. I  suspect  tliey  could  use  more  con- 
tact with  ordinary  citizens  and  their 
problems  rather  than  less. 

And  I  am  certain  that  Martha  Mitchell 
could  not  have  selected  a  worse  site  for 
her  Cabinet  compound.  This  proposal  to 
turn  the  bulldozer  loose  on  the  beautiful 
and  nearly  irreplaceable  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  Nation's  arboretum  assures  Mrs. 
Mitchell  of  a  place  in  history  alongside 
Mane  Antoinette.  Let  them  see  asphalt 
seems  to  be  her  attitude. 

She  says  in  the  Look  article: 

They  have  so  many  acres  out  there,  they 
could  spare  some. 

They  could.  I  suppose,  but  only  at  a 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  crapemyrtles 
and  cotoneaster.  boxwoods,  azaleas,  and 
7,000  other  priceless  species  on  the  ar- 
boretum grounds. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mrs.  Mitchell's  sug- 
gestion is  entirely  her  own  and  will  be 
dismissed  out  of  hand  by  all  responsible 
officials  and  that  we  will  be  leassured  by 
the  highest  sources  that  her  insensitive 
propo.'-al  has  no  support  within  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Tliere  is  value  in  flowers,  trees,  and 
oi>en  space:  and  the  Nation's  Capital  has 
too  httle  of  all  three.  They  must  not  be 
sacrificed  for  Mrs.  Mitchell's  personal 
public  housing  project — or  for  anyone 
else's. 


REMARKS  OF  FRANK  L.  RIZZO. 
POLICE  COMMISSIONER,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. PA. 

'Mr.  BARRETT  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  Frank  L.  Rizzo,  police  commissioner, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Rem.^rks  of  Fr^nk  L.  Rizzo 
(Given  on  Thursday.  July  16.  1970,  before  the 
Select  Conimittte  on  Crime.  House  of  Rep- 
resentaMves.   U,S.   Courthouse.   Ninth   and 
Chestnut  Streets.  Phildelphia,  Pa.) 
Gentlemen:  Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to 
discuss    Philadelphia's     teen-gang     problem 
^'ith  your  distinguished  panel. 

The  gang  problem  is  of  immense  concern  to 
city  and  State  officials,  and  I  am  pleased  the 
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Federal    Government    has    shown    a    similar 
interest. 

Philadelphia's  gang  situation  is  very  criti- 
cal, make  no  mistake  about  it.  I  say  this. 
despite  the  fact  that  conditions  have  im- 
proved slightly  this  year. 

So  far  in  1970.  17  persons— including  a 
nine-year-old  girl  sitting  Innocently  on  her 
front  step — have  been  slain  in  gang-related 
rampages.  For  the  corresponding  period  last 
vear.  there  were  24  gang-related  slayings. 

In  all  of  1969.  41  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
gang  incidents. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  needless,  senseless, 
shameful  loss  of  life:  and  it  mtist  be  halted 
immediately  Any  time  one  of  our  citi7ens  is 
slain,  it  t>ecomes  the  concern  of  all  society, 
not  law  enforcement  alone. 

The  recent  kiliir.g  of  nme-year-old  Antoin- 
ette Williams  was  particularly  tragic.  This 
innocent  child  was  cut  down  in  the  crrsst^re 
betv.-een  two  rival  gangs — the  8th  and  Dia- 
mond Streeters  and  12th  and  Oxford 
Streeters. 

It  is  important  that  police  arrested  the 
culprits— two  members  of  the  8ih  and  Dia- 
mond gang  and  one  from  the  12th  and  Ox- 
ford Streeters.  But  even  more  important,  we 
must  take  an  initial  step  here  todriy,  to  see 
that  other  Antoinette  Willlamses  are  not 
killed  in  the  future.  It  is  for  us  to  insure 
that  her  death  was  not  in  vain, 

.\t  this  point,  let  us  examine  the  scope 
of  Philadelphia's  teen-gang  problem,  and 
some  of  its  causes. 

First.  I  view  teen-gang  violence  as  part 
of  the  overall  crime  problem.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  social  ills  such  as 
inadequate  housing,  lack  of  Jobs  and  inferior 
education  are  the  root  of  much  of  our  crime 
todav. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  these  condi- 
tions must  be  remedied  if  we  are  to  keep 
crime  at  a  minimum. 

But  the  solutions  to  many  of  these  ills 
must  come  from  the  community.  While 
awaiting  these  solutions.  I.  as  police  commis- 
sioner, cannot  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the 
lawless  to  take  over  our  schools,  our  streets, 
our  city. 

We  must  have  speedy  trials  for  hardcore 
gang  offenders,  plus  swift  and  severe  penal- 
ties for  those  convicted.  Surely,  the  snail's 
pace  of  our  judicial  system  is  no  deterrent 
to  crime. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  put  gang  members  on 
public  notice  that  if  they  break  the  law, 
tliey  will  be  punished  quickly  and  severely. 

Now\    some    facts    about    gangs. 

Philadelphia  has  93  organized  teen-gangs, 
enli.^ting  5.300  members. 

Seventy-two  of  these  gangs  are  negro.  The 
larsest  gang  in  the  city — -valley  gang,  vicinity 
of  25th  and  Diamond  Streets—has  250  active 
members.  The  white  gangs  are  located  in  the 
northeast   and  south  Philadelphia. 

Practically  none  of  the  gang-lighting  is 
racially  inspired.  In  most  ca^s.  negro  gang.- 
ijattle  negro  gangs,  and  whites  move  agams: 
whites. 

The  93  gangs  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
aggressive  and  defensive, 

.\\i  aggressive  gang  is  or.e  that  moves  into 
or  through  another's  territory  to  create  or 
i'ivit«  trouble.  Defensive  groups  stay  within 
their  own  "turf"  and  defend  it  from  "inva- 
sion". Typical  of  these  are  gangs  formed  at 
public  housing  projects. 

Many  gang  members  have  girl  friends  who 
ira- el  with  the  gangs:  in  some  cases  the  girls 
serve  as  weapons  carriers.  Often,  the  girls 
are  a  source  of  contention  between  gangs, 
leading  to  armed  warfare. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  narcotics 
play  no  part  in  gang  activities.  In  many 
cases,  when  a  gang  member  becomes  hooked 
on  drugs,  he  ventures  alone  into  a  career 
of  burglary  and  larceny  to  feed  his  habit. 

In  the  past,  many  gang  members  were 
armed  with  home-made  zip  guns  fashioned 


from  lengths  of  pipe  and  rubber  bauds.  Re- 
cently, however,  their  weapons  have  become 
more  sophisticated,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  confiscate  pistols,  revolvers,  rifles  and 
shotguns  during  a  rumble. 

Many  of  these  guns  are  obtained  by  gang 
members  through  burglaries,  and  it  becomes 
the  "corner  gun,"  passed  from  member  to 
member  for  personal  use. 

Last  year,  police  confiscated  145  weapons 
from  gang  members.  These  included  59  hand 
guns.  5  rifles.  14  shotguns,  53  knives  and  14 
miscellaneous  weapons.  The  latter  Included 
pipes,  car  aerials,  brass  knuckles,  lengths  of 
chain  and  razors. 

So  far  this  year.  72  assorted  weapons,  in- 
cluding 43  knives  and  11  pistols  and  re- 
volvers, have  been  confiscated. 

By  coniiscating  these  weapons,  police  savtd 
an  "untold  number  of  lives,  and  prevented 
injury  to  scores  of  citizens,  young  and  old. 

"Oiing  members  range  from  midgets,  12  to 
14  years  old.  to  the  "old  heads."  over  18. 

Each  gang  is  headed  by  a  leader  known  ns 
the  runner."  The  "warlord  "  is  In  charge  of 
the  gang  while  in  battle.  Certain  influential 
members  are  known  as  "check  holders."  The 
rank  and  file  are  called  "corner  boys." 

Most  gangs  in  the  city  lay  claim  to  a  spe- 
cial "turf"  which  is  off  limits  to  other  gangs. 
Intrusion  means  warfare. 

There  is  no  sole,  logical  explanation  of  why 
boys  join  gangs. 

■There  is  evidence,  however,  that  boys  join 
for  status,  to  satisfy  a  longing  to  own  or 
belong  to  something.  Others  are  attracted, 
by  the  violence  generated  by  gangs. 

In  some  cases,  gang  members  cite  fear  or 
the  need  for  self-protection  as  reasons  for 
joining  gangs. 

While  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  why  boys 
join  gangs,  there  is  no  dovibt  of  the  death 
and  destruction  caui^ed  by  gangs. 

Lest  people  get  the  false  impression  that 
police  have  done  nothing  about  the  gang 
situation,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  arrests 
have  been  made  in  each  of  the  city's  100  gang 
killings  since  January.  1967. 

This  excellent  record  is  a  tribute  to  the 
dogged  determination  of  our  gang  control 
and  homicide  units.  Our  uniform  policemen 
also  deserve  credit  fcr  pre\eiuing  even 
greater  gang  bloodshed. 

Police  are  fully  conscious  of  the  many 
problems  facing  the  youth  of  our  city. 

In  our  way.  through  the  Police  Atheletic 
League  and  tiie  Police  Com.munity  Relations 
programs,  we  seek  to  turn  youngsters  from 
a  life  of  self-destruction  to  one  of  fruitful 
endeavors. 

Police  are  involved  In  these  programs  to 
provide  a  friendly  contact  with  the  city's 
underprivileged. 

The  pjlice  maintain  22  PAL  centers,  most 
of  them  m  gang  areas.  Cost  to  the  police 
department:  $270,000  a  year. 

The  police  department  also  expends  $217,- 
000  a  year  on  various  specialty  programs  for 
youth,  including  tuwn  watch,  designed  to 
forestall  criminal  activity;  free  lunches  for 
needy  children  and  free  movies  in  the  streets. 

By' now  gentlemen,  you  reiUize  these  pro- 
grams cost  staggering  amounts  of  money. 

Indeed,  the  expenses  oi  law  enforcement 
and  the  courts  in  Philadelph.ia  are  .so  great, 
that  we  cannot  bear  the  burden  alune. 

The  police  department  budget  alone  rose 
from  $30  million  in  1960  to  the  current  $81 
million. 

Last  summ.er  the  state  crime  commission 
held  hearings  on  the  city's  teen-gang  prob- 
lem. Very  little  came  of  these  hearings. 

I  did  make  one  change— I  added  20  men 
to  the  43  assigned  to  the  gang  control  unit. 
Gentlemen,  this  was  done  w".thout  State  aid. 
purely  from  police  department  funds, 

I  mention  this  to  emphasiz-e  that  Phila- 
delphia needs  large  and  iinmc-diate  infu- 
sions of  State  and  Federal  aid. 

The  gang-control  officers  are  among  263 
men  assigned  to  the  Juvenile  Aid  Division. 
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The  current  budget  for  the  Juvenile  Aid 
Division  is  $3.1  million.  Salaries  for  the  gang 
control  unit  alone  amount  to  $660,000. 

Gentlemen,  It  Is  clearly  obvlou.s  that  out- 
side funds  are  needed  to  help  combat  Phila- 
delphia's gang  problem. 

If  additional  Federal  funds  were  available 
for  such  needs  as  police  community  rel.i- 
tlons,  equipment  and  training,  this  would 
free  blocs  of  fund.s  in  our  budget,  enabling 
us  to  hire  more  i>ollcemen. 

I  would  a.s.sign  two  police  gang  control 
experts  to  each  of  the  clty'.s  50  most  active 
and  violent  gangs.  Hopefully,  these  experts 
would  develop  close  personal  ties  with  gang 
leaders,  diverting  gang  energy  into  construc- 
tive pursuits. 

Tlicse  experts  would  serve  as  consultants  to 
gang  members,  helping  them  obtain  employ- 
men'-,  special  tutoring  and.  if  necessary, 
clothing  and  other  needs  of  life. 

I  sinctTely  believe  that  only  with  this 
help:ng-hand  treatment,  can  we  make  e.'Tec- 
tive  Inroads  against  the  gang  problem. 

As  an  extension  of  this  program,  the  po- 
lice department  might  If  Federal  funds  were 
available   a.s.sist  neeay  pre-^rang  age  children. 

I  envision  a  program  whereby  the  police 
department  would  supply  deserving  families 
with  certificates  to  purchase  clothing,  shoes, 
and  storm  gear  for  their  elementary  school 
children. 

Too  often,  our  police  see  these  unfortunate 
children  trudging  to  school,  underclothed 
and  unprotected  from  the  elements  It  is 
both  the  parents  and  the  children  of  under- 
pnvileaed  families  that  we  seek  to  assist  In 
such  a  program. 

Gentlemen,  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
times,  that  some  children  miss  school  today, 
simply  because  they  have  nothing  to  wear. 
To  me,  thi-s  is  an  Intolerable  condition. 

Some  may  criticize  these  recommendations 
as  beyond  the  scope  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. Maybe  so. 

But  many  city  agencies  that  should  be  pro- 
viding this  assistance  are  caucht  in  the 
squeeze  of  rising  governmental  costs.  They 
simply  don't  have  enough  money  to  get  the 
Job  done. 

Furthermore,  the  police  department  wishes 
to  become  Involved  in  these  aid  programs. 
We  want  the  public  to  realize  that  the  police 
department  has  a  heart,  that  were  genuinely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  Phlladelphlans, 
and  not  simply  intent  on  arresting  people. 

Recently,  the  police  department  launched 
a  free  lunch  program  for  needy  children.  I'm 
extremely  happy  with  the  initial  success  of 
this  project,  and  hopeful  of  expanding  Into 
other  neighborhoods. 

However,  this  requires  additional  funds 

In  my  opinion,  the  federal  government 
should  appropriate  money  for  programs  such 
as  this,  thus  affording  yoimssters  a  better 
chance  to  become  the  productive  citizens  of 
tomorrow. 

Already,  our  department  performs  many 
non-policp  services.  Last  year,  we  handled 
over  800  000  non-criminal  services,  including 
137.000  hospital  cases. 

The  policeman's  Job  today  is  very  diverse, 
and  we  must  respond  to  the  various  needs  of 
all  citizens,  particularly  those  in  needy  areas. 

These  added  tasks  place  a  heavy  financial 
drain  on  our  department;  for  this  reason, 
we  urgently  need  federal  funds. 

Without  doubt,  we  also  need  additional 
people  to  work  closely  with  gangs.  These 
workers  must  come  from  within  the  com- 
munity. They  must  be  people  who  best  un- 
derstand the  fears  and  frustrafions  of  gang 
members,  as  well  as  their  street  culture. 

Here  again,  money  Is  the  problem. 

In  conclusion.  I  respectfully  offer  these 
additional  recommendations: 

1.  More  recreational  facilities  to  serve  as 
an  outlet  for  Juvenile  energies. 

2.  Additional  vocational  and  Job  training 
programs  for  our  youth. 


3.  Improved  housing  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties. 

4.  Special  counseling  within  the  school  sys- 
tem to  divert  gang-inclined  youths. 

Gentlemen,  Philadelphia  Is  ready  for  a 
wholesale  assault  on  Its  gang  problem.  Won't 
you  give  us  the  funds  to  mount  a  full  offen- 
sive? 

Thank  you  for  yovir  Interest  and  kind  at- 
tention. I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 

CHART    PRESENTATIONS    OF    COMMISSIONER    FRANK    L 
RIZZO  PHIUDELPHIA  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  JULY  16,  1970 

JUVENILE  GANG  HOMICIDES  BY  YEAR 


GANG  CONTROL  UNIT  ACTIVITIES 


1968 


1969 


187010 
June  3D 


Pt.  1  crimes 370  350 

Cleared 267  269 

Percent 72.2  76.9 

Pt.  2  crimes 216  2<J(, 

Cleared 182  169 

Percent 84.3  82 

Runaways  Youth  Detention 

Center 595  291 

Cleared 376  162 

Psrcent 63.2  55.7 

Curfe.v  violations ...  1,085  931 

Miscellaneous  investigations.  17,098  18,291 

Total  investment 19,364  20,069 


201 
130 

64.7 
109 
83 

76.1 

165 
108 

65.5 
13C 

8,293 


i.m 


Year 


Number  of 

gang 

homicides 


Cleared  by 
arrest 


1967 

12 
30 
41 
17 

12 

1968 

1969 

30 
41 

1970  (Jan. 

1,1970  to  June  30. 1970) 

17 

JUVENILE  GANG  HOMICIDES  BY  MONTH 


1967 


1968 


1%9 


1970 

(January 

!,  1970 

to  June 

30,  1970) 


NUMBER  OF  JUVENILE  GANGS  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISION 

Number 


Northeast  Oivi'sion 13 

Northwest  division '_  jj 

Northcentral  division [  n 

East  division ^  7 

Central  division "  7 

West  division "  ig 

South  division. 19 

Total  gangs 93 


JUVENILE  GANG  HOMICIDES  BY  AGE  OF  VICTIM 


January 

February 

March 

April. 

May 

June 

Subtotal. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 


Age 


1967 


1968 


1969 


197010 

June 

30 


Total 


7  to  13 


15 


24 


'  17 


14 

15             ,. 

16 

2 

17            

4 

18         

2 

19 

3 

20  to  24 

25  to  35 

36  to  50      

1 

Over  50 

Total 

12 

2 
3 
2 

5 
5 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 

30 


1 
2  1 

4  4 
!0  5 

5  

5  2 

4  1 

4  3 

1  

4 

1  

41  17 


3 

6 

10 
22 
15 
10 
iO 
12 
3 
6 
3 


in 


30 


JUVENILE  GANG  HOMICIDES  BY  AGE  OF  OFFENDER 


1  E  month  total. 


JUVENILE  GANG    HOMICIDES    BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISION 


Age 


1967        1968 


1970, 

Jan.  Ito 

1969  June  33 


Tctal 


Division 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Janu- 

arv  1 

to  May 

1970 

Total 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Total.. 

0 
1 

1 
5 
7 
6 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 

2 
3 

4 
16 
18 

5 
4 

0 
0 
0 

2 

6 

17 

25 

35 

19 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 
3 
7 
11 
8 
8 
6 
0 
0 

1 

0 

6 
13 
29 
57 
68 
40 

Central 

East 

North  central 

Northeast 

Northwest 

South 

West 

2 
0 
4 

0 
1 
1 
4 

4 
3 

8 
1 
2 
6 
6 

4 

3 

12 

1 
8 
7 
6 

0 
4 
7 
0 
0 
2 
4 

10 
10 
31 

2 
U 
16 
20 

16 

c 

i 
I 

25 

59 

no 

46 

240 

JUVENILE  GANG  HOMICIDES  BY  WEAPON 

Total 

12 

30 

4'. 

17 

100 

Method  used 

1967 

1968 

1970 

Jan.  1 

to  June 

1969           30 

HOMICIDE 

Tctal 

1969 

homi- 
cides 

Clear- 
ance 
rate 

1%9 
(per- 
cent) 

1970 
homi- 
cides 

1969 
gang 
kill- 
mgs 

1970 
gang 
kill- 
ings 

Firearm  

6 

18 

10 
2 

24 
17 

0 

S 
9 

0 

56 

Knife 

6 

42 

Beating 

0 

1 

Total... 

City 

12 

33 

41 

17 

nx 

Philadelphia 

271 
1.043 
377 
715 
439 
236 
278 
232 
266 
254 
292 

91.5 
68.0 
67.5 
85.7 
81.0 
86.0 
84.5 
84.8 
66.5 
88.6 
88.0 

"176 
-434 
M50 
1419 
1238 
»95 
■153 
J  102 
1  140 
1108 
■'  117 

41 
0) 
(') 

74 

0) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
0) 

(') 
(») 

'17 
(») 
(') 

130 
(») 
(») 
(') 
Q) 
(') 
(') 
(») 

1  Grand  total 

100. 
GANG  WEAPC 

FISCATED 

Los  Angeles 

Chicago 

NS  CC 

Detroit 

1969 

197C  to 
June  30 

Baltimore 

Houston 

Dallas  - 

Cleveland 

St.  Louis 

Handguns 

Rifles 



59 
5 
14 
53 
14 

11 
4 

Washington,  D.C.. 

Shotguns 

Knives 

•- 

4 

43 

10 

30. 
31. 
liable— not  categorued  by  type. 

Miscellaneous. 
Total... 

>  January  to  June 
'January  to  May 
'  No  statistics  av 

145 

72 
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CASE    STATUS  OF  GANG   HOMICIDE  ARRESTS 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

to 

June  30 

Total 

Trial  pending 

Trial  completed... 

0 
25 

10 
149 

59 

51 

38 

8 

107 
133 

Total  de- 
lendants. 

25 

159 

110 

46 

'240 

1 1  defendant  in  1968  case  died  before  trial. 

DISPOSITION  OF  COMPLETED  TRIALS 


1970 
to  June 
1967    1968    1969  30     Total 


Defendant  convicted 21        32        39  6  98 

Prison 10        11          5  0  26 

Less  than  2  years 5         10  0  6 

2  years  ol  more 5        10         5  0  20 

Juvenile  institutions 4         9        14  0  27 

Probation 6         5         5  2  18 

Sentence  deferred 1         7        15  4  27 

Defendant  acquitted 4        16        12  2  34 

Total,  trials  completed.      25       48        51  8  132 
TOTAL  JUVENILE  ARRESTS 
1969 


PT  1  OFFENSES 

Homicide 

Rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Burglary 

Larceny 

Autotheft 

Total. 

SELECTED  PT  2  OFFENSES 

Simple  assault 

Weapons.. _ , 

Narcotics 


Note;  Total  luvenile  arrests,  1969  10,468—1970  to  May  30 
4,660. 


Juvenile 
arrests 

Percent 
of  total 
arrests 

1970 (To 

May  30) 

juvenile 

arrests 

145 

33 
33 
51 
34 
54 
41 
54 

59 

152 

42 

1,  194 

601 

872 
2,349 

434 

1.054 

1.973 

666 

1,665 

714 

8,366 

46 

3,570 

1.083 
621 
398 

31 
25 
10 

50O 
288 

302 

PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COM- 
MISSION REPORT— FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Pubhc  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, I  have  urged  all  concerned  to 
take  the  long  view  with  regard  to  the 
Commission's  report,  "One  Third  of  the 
Nation's  Land,"  and  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  Commission  was  charged  with 
tile  responsibility  of  making  recommen- 
dations for  the  future  and  not  for  today 
alone. 

The  report  that  was  submitted  repre- 
sents a  consensus  of  19  people  with  di- 
verse backgrounds.  'WTiile  this  does  not 
mean  unanimity,  I,  for  one,  support  the 
basic  principles  on  which  the  CommLs- 
sion's  report  is  built  and  virtually  all  of 
its  recommendations.  But  we  do  not 
expect  these  recommendations  to  be  Im- 
plemented overnight  because,  aside  from 
anj-thing  else,  it  will  take  time  for  peo- 
ple to  absorb  both  the  policy  framework 


and  the  interrelationships  of  individual 
recommendations. 

In  receiving  the  report  at  the  White 
House  on  Jime  23,  President  Nixon  rec- 
ognized the  potential  although  he  had 
not  had  an  opportimity  to  see  the  report 
and  its  recommendations  in  advance.  He 
referred  to  the  development  of  the  West 
and  the  historical  role  of  the  Homestead 
Act,  and  then  added: 

I  trust  that  history  will  record  one  day 
that  this  program,  about  one-third  ot  the 
Nation's  remaining  land,  will  have  the  same 
vision  and  make  the  same  contribution  to 
the  greater  America  that  we  all  want  for  our 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AspiNALL),  has  emphasized  that  we  do 
not  seek  imiversal  endorsement  of  the 
Commission's  report  and  recommenda- 
tions, but  we  do  seek  understanding.  This 
can  then  be  the  starting  point  for  con- 
structive, significant  re\lsion  of  the  pub- 
lic land  laws. 

We  have  been  heartened  by  numerous 
expressions  of  editorial  opinion  from 
coast  to  coast  taking  the  same  approach 
as  that  taken  by  President  Nixon  and 
Chairman  Aspinall.  I  would  like  to  cite 
a  few  of  these  for  my  colleagues. 

The  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Inquirer,  on 
Jime  28,  discussed  the  importance  of  the 
public  lands  and  emphasized  that : 

The  Commission's  flndlnga  and  proposals 
need  to  be  examined  carefully  by  (Congress, 
by  officials  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
by  conservation  groups. 

The  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Times  had  earlier 
on  June  24,  similarly  analyzed  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

We  would  not  agree,  In  all  probability, 
with  all  the  recommendations  of  the  study 
Commission.  But  It  does  appear  that  the 
United  States  should  be  exercising  greater 
control  over,  and  getting  a  greater  financial 
return  from.  Its  vast  land  holdings  than  It 
now  does.  Implementing  these  recommenda- 
tions will  undoubtedly  require  years.  The 
Nation  can  afford  to  wait  for  action  on  some 
of  them — but  not  forever. 

Likewise,  the  Providence,  R.I.,  Jour- 
nal, on  June  28,  recognized  that  It  would 
take  time  but  urged,  in  the  following 
words  that  the  initiative  be  taken  by  the 
administration  in  utilizing  the  Commis- 
sion's report  as  a  point  of  departure 
from  Wxiich  to  build  new  public  land 
policy : 

If  the  Commission's  work  is  not  to  be 
wasted,  then  the  first  task  for  President 
Nixon  is  to  assemble  a  small,  working  artaff 
to  translate  Into  legislation  whatever  must 
be  done  as  a  beginning  tc  set  a  uniform 
land  use  policy.  If  the  report  simply  gets 
filed  away,  then  the  Ck)mmisslon  might  bet- 
ter have  saved  its  time  and  the  government 
money  by  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  accepted  the  report  with 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  with  promises 
to  begin  work  to  realize  whatever  goals  are 
realizable.  But  the  Commission  itself  said 
that  it  thinks  several  years  will  be  needed 
to  get  anything  done;  that  time  factor  could 
be  multiplied  Into  the  distant  future  unless 
Mr.  Nixon  can  get  machinery  started  right 
now. 

The  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Post-Dispatch,  on 
June  25,  discussed  various  aspects  of  the 
Commission  report  and  pointed  out  the 
need    for    national    parks,    wilderness 


areas,  forests,  wild  rivers,  and  a  variety 
of  preserves.  The  newspaper  concluded 
its  editorial  with  the  following  suggestion 
that  requires  thoughtful  reflection: 

The  750,000.000  acres  of  public  land  should 
be  used  for  the  public  good,  and  the  opti- 
mum use  for  some  of  It  may  be  to  absorb  the 
additional  100,000.000  population  that  will 
be  with  us  in  only  30  years.  The  movement 
of  population  in  a  free  country  cannot  be 
controiicc!,  but  It  can  be  guided  and  en- 
couraged. We  will  have  to  decide  very  soon 
what  we  want  this  country  to  look  like  by 
the  time  our  school  children  reach  middle 
age.  Is  the  Inevitable  growth  to  be  planned, 
or  haphazard? 

Tlie  Cleveland,  Ohio  Plain  Dealer,  on 
June  29,  observes  that: 

The  report  represents  the  first  really  seri- 
ous attempt  to  solve  a  long-standing  na- 
tional problem,  the  future  determination 
of  how  a  great  national  treasure  shaU  be 
administered. 

The  editorial  then  discusses  the  back- 
ground of  the  present  situation  and  the 
Commission's  recommendations  and 
concludes  that: 

There  is  much  for  Congress  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  public  lands  and  the  Conimisslon'e 
report  points  the  way  to  start  action. 

Another  newspaper  that  has  seen  the 
need  for  intensive  study  is  the  Dallas, 
Tex.,  News  which  concluded  its  editorial 
of  June  29  with  the  following: 

Public  lands  are  resources  as  well  as  land- 
scapes, and  somewhere,  Congress  willing,  a 
balance  ought  to  be  struck  between  the  two. 
The  new  report  doesn't  recommend  dismem- 
berment of  national  parks  and  forests,  but 
it  does  recommend  much  broader  use  than 
recreation  In  other  areas. 

In  the  last  180  years.  Congress  has  passed 
thousands  of  piecemeal  land  acts.  It  has 
an  opportunity  now  to  adopt  a  general  policy 
for  better  management  and  use  of  a  land 
area  as  big  as  Mexico. 

The  Denver,  Colo.,  Post,  on  June  24, 
noted  that: 

The  implications  of  making  fundamental 
changes  in  something  so  vast  as  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  land  area  are  not  encourag- 
ing to  rapid  change. 

The  Post  then  added  the  hope : 
With   anything  so  broad  it  Is  certain  to 
generate  worthwhile  discussion  and  may.  as 
a  minimum,  lead  to  legislative  correction  of 
the  most  glaring  misuses  of  public  lands. 

The  editorial  then  concluded : 

But  the  subject  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
a  citizen  can  address  himself  to  as  a  guide  to 
the  kind  of  future  this  Nation's  citizens  are 
to  have.  We  hope  the  report  gets  wide  cir- 
culation and  that  its  specific  recommenda- 
tions are  taken  as  seriously  as  they  deserve 
to  be. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  where  over  52 
percent  of  its  land  area  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Coos  Bay 
World,  on  June  26,  urged  considered 
evaluation  of  the  recommendations  and 
pointed  out: 

The  completion  of  the  Commission  report 
and  recommendations  are  but  the  beginning 
of  the  Job  which  was  assigned  our  federal 
law  makers  when  the  Commission  was  estab- 
lished early  in  the  last  decade.  There  is  one 
certainty  in  the  tangled  mass  of  uncertainties 
which  various  competing  Interests  have 
voiced  since  the  Comission  report  was  an- 
nounced. As  yet.  nothing  is  changed.  Recom- 
mendations are  not  laws. 

Before  the  Commission  findings  and  recom- 
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mendations  have  the  power  either  to  stiinu- 
latf-  or  restrict  industrial  or  governmental 
nctions,  more  laws  must  be  passed  rescind- 
ing the  old  ones  .^nd  creating  new  authorities 
.ifid  restrnints.  History  cannot  be  unmade 
and  recreated  in  a  day.  Laws  take  time — this 
mucii  we  know. 

Two  particularly  perceptive  editorials 
appeared  on  successive  days  last  week 
carrying  forth  the  President's  thought 
and  the  liopes  that  we  of  the  Commission 
have.  Tliese  editorials  in  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion. Colo.,  Daily  Sentinel  recognize  that 
the  report  contains  only  recommenda- 
tions most  of  which  must  be  implemented 
through  legislation  and  concludes: 

Now,  all  that  remains  Is  to  hold  these  pub- 
lic hearings,  work  out  the  difflciiltles— and 
find  out  what,  if  any,  other  laws  recom- 
mended we  w.mt  and  need  for  our  journey 
into  the  21st  century. 

Because  of  the  objectivity  of  these  ed- 
itorials from  the  Daily  Sentinel  and  their 
appeal  to  reasoned  consideration,  I  com- 
mend them,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  my  col- 
leaL^ues  and  with  permission  of  the 
House,  include  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

[From    the    Grand   Junction    (Colo.l    Dally 
Sentinel.  July  10.  19701 

N07    DICT.^TORI^L 

Tho  efforts  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Committee  to  be  equitable,  fair  .ind  realistic 
in  :*s  proposals  for  modern  laws  are  obvious. 

In  moving  from  a  frontier  time  to  the  21st 
Century  the  committee  has  made  It  clear 
that  environmental  standards  mu.st  be  set 
by  law  and  that  all  users  must  not  only 
pay  tor  use  of  the  land  but  must  be  held 
responsible  for  damage  done  to  It. 

There  are  ample  provisions  for  public 
hearings,  and  for  protection  of  existing 
state  and  local  boundaries  Reasons  for  rul- 
ings or  exceptions  to  rulings  must  be  made 
public  and  explained  by  government  officials. 

Mining.  Uunberlng,  grazing  and  recreation 
Interests  would  be  regulated.  All  public  land 
would  be  classified — again,  only  after  public 
discu.ssion — and  the  dominant  use  deter- 
mined. But  neither  the  wilderness  bug  nor 
any  industry  would  have  a  chance  to  close 
out  any  land  to  one  use  only.  Determina- 
tion of  multiple-use  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  land,  the  environment,  the  economy  and 
the  people  of  the  nation  would  be  weighed. 
FYoni  that  weighing  would  come  linuting 
or  non-limiting  decisions. 

Withdrawals  of  ptibllc  land  would  be  rig- 
idly controlled.  Environmental  quality  would 
be  recognized  by  law  as  an  Important  objec- 
tive of  public  land  management. 

Restrictions  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  preservation  of  the  land,  first  of  all. 
This  would  mean  that  mining,  timbering, 
and  grazing  wouid  have  use  of  the  land,  but 
that  maintenance  and  restoration  would  be 
a  part  of  the  right  to  that  use. 

ThiL  does  not  mean  that  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Committee  saw  the  remaining 
publu-  land  as  an  open  playground  for  the 
recre.'.tionist  Far  from  it. 

Tlie  members  saw  it  as  a  land  being  de- 
stroyed by  jeeps,  motorcycles,  lltter-bugs. 
over-crowding  in  parks,  expanding  highways. 
bad  hunting  and  flshlng  practices  and  just 
pUii.i  negligence. 

With  a  steady  eye  on  the  twin  goals  of 
eiivironment  and  equity,  they  made  provi- 
sions for  recreitional  use,  too.  Rationing  of 
visitors  to  crowded  parks  and  an  annual  fee 
charge  ($1  to  S3  Is  stiggestedi  for  all  users 
of  public  land  .ire  recommended. 

Now  all  that  remains  is  to  hold  these  pub- 
lic hearings,  work  out  the  difficulties — and 
find  out  what,  if  any,  of  the  laws  recom- 
mended we  want  and  need  for  our  journey 
Into  the  21st  Century. 


[Prom  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 

Sentinel.  July  9.  1970) 

Into   21st   Century 

To  nostalgic  Westerners  and  some  vested 
Interests  the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  is  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  a  sense,  it  is.  Public  land  laws,  a  con- 
glomeration of  regulations  often  contradic- 
tory and  frequently  unrealistic,  were  de- 
signed to  expand  and  develop  a  frontier 
country. 

The  country  was  big;  its  resources  were 
rich:  the  people  were  few:  dreams  of  em- 
pire were  rampant.  The  land  was  there  for 
the  taking. 

Nobody  seemed  to  notice  that  when  the 
frontier  "was  gone  the  laws  stayed  on.  Few 
saw  that  a  burgeoning,  mobile  population 
was  on  collision  course  with  an  over-used, 
fast,  disappearing  expanse  of  land. 

Special  interests  from  cattlemen  to  con- 
servationists, miners  to  motorcyclists,  fought 
over  everything  from  water  to  wilderness. 
Patchwork  laws  protected  some  interests,  de- 
stroyed some  rights,  eroded  the  land  and 
built  administrative  empires. 

Men  like  the  Fourth  District's  Congress- 
man Wayne  N.  Asplnall  saw  that  the  patch- 
work wouldn't  hold.  America  was  bulging 
at  the  seams.  If  she  were  to  survive  with 
anything  like  a  livable  environment  for  hu- 
man beings  the  Inequitable,  leaky  old  gar- 
ment would  have  to  be  abandoned  entirely, 
A  new,  carefully  woven,  water-and-air-tlght 
model  for  the  21st  Century  was  In  order. 

Tliat  did  not  mean  dictatorship.  It  meant 
looking  at  cold,  hard  facts  and  cutting  the 
cloth  to  cover  them. 

The  No.  1  objective  of  the  report,  not  just 
stated  as  its  goal  but  repeatedly  backed  up 
in  every  proposed  new  regulation,  is  two- 
fold. It  would  preserve  the  environment  and 
provide  equity  for  all  land  users. 

More  protection  for  the  land  with  more 
protection  for  the  users  is  the  result.  No 
one — and  no  special  interest — can,  if  the 
recommendations  are  followed,  make  wan- 
ton, unproductive  use  of  the  land.  Neither 
can  he  block  proper  use  of  it  by  any  other 
segment  of  the  American  public. 

Thsit.  of  course,  takes  regtilatlon.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  money.  It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
discussion,  a  lot  of  public  hearings,  and 
time.  Unfortunately,  we  haven't  much  time, 

Tlie  reasonableness  of  the  equitable  use 
and  preservation  of  Uncle  Sam's  resources 
and  the  preseri'ation  of  Uncle  Sam's  re- 
sources, as  presented  by  the  report,  makes  it 
possible  to  hope  that  what  protests  there 
may  be  can  be  overcome,  ironed  out  or  met 
before  the  time  is  all  gone — and  with  it. 
the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  there  is  dis- 
agreement on  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions is  actually  proof  that  the  Commis- 
sion discharged  its  mission  faitlifully. 
The  Commission  did  not  avoid  consider- 
ing complicated  is.sues.  The  Commission 
did  face  the  issues  squarely  and  in  each 
instance  suggested  .solutions  which  are  at 
tile  veiy  least,  starting  points  for  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  accomplishment. 

The  Commission  and  its  very  excellent 
staff  conti'ibuted  in  other  ways.  For  in- 
stance, the  Commission,  for  the  first  time, 
attempted  to  translate  the  abstract  terms 
we  use  in  discu.ssing  environment  and 
ecology,  into  objectives  and  practices  for 
concrete  management. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  is 
the  first  time  I  liave  delineated  my 
thoughts  on  the  Commission  report,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
headed  the  group.  No  member  was  ever 
denied  an  opportunity  for  full  expres- 
sion, or  to  offer  any  proposal  or  amend- 


ment. I  do  not  recall  one  instance  in 
which  the  Chairman  himself  offered  a 
motion  on  any  recommendation.  Even 
the  day-to-day  procedures  were  deter- 
mined by  Commission  membership.  The 
hearings  and  advisory  council  sessioris 
were  handled  in  the  same  fair  fashion. 

When  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  translated  into  administrative 
procedures  and  statutes,  I  hope  the  delib- 
eratcrs  will  utilize  the  thousands  of  pages 
of  iiearing  testimony,  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  pages  of  contract  studies 
which  gave  objectivity  to  the  Commis- 
sion's findings.  I  have  served  on  three 
commissions,  and  have  studied  many 
other  commission  reports.  I  am  confident 
that  no  other  such  body  ever  studied 
more  exhaustively  from  such  a  complete 
compendium  of  factual  material. 


HOUSE    REFORM    LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
being  disenfranchised  by  the  absence  of 
congressional  representation. 

Many  people  have  been  indifferent  to 
the  controversy  because  they  view  tlie 
District  as  merely  a  complex  of  marble 
Government  buildings  and  spacious 
lawns. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  public  displays 
the  .same  myopic  attitude  towaid  the 
efficacy  of  its  own  congressional  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  now  that  con- 
stituencies around  the  counti^j-  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  because  of  som^ 
rigid  and  archaic  parliamentarj-  rules, 
they  can  as  easily  be  ignored  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  as  a  citizen  without  any 
elected  officials  to  look  after  his  interests. 

We  must  restructure  the  House  to  make 
it  more  accountable  to  the  electorate. 
Our  aim  should  be  not  only  to  stave  off 
public  wrath,  but  also  to  recapture  tlie 
spirit  of  fair  play  and  responsiveness  to 
the  people  that  are  the  cornerstones  of 
democracy. 

We  have  entered  the  nuclear  age. 
America  is  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous 
-social  upheaval  that  threatens  to  under- 
mine her  great  strength.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, every  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation takes  on  added  importance. 

Members  of  Congress  must  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  study  the  nuances  of  im- 
portant bills.  It  is  vital  that  the  people 
have  access  to  a  lawmaker's  full  voting 
record  so  they  can.  in  fact,  determine 
the  direction  in  which  their  Government 
will  travel. 

For  8  years.  I  have  watched  the  Hou^e 
make  major  policy  decisions  throueli 
teller  votes  which  do  not  divulge  the 
identities  of  the  participants. 

To  put  it  simply,  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  better.  Under  a  truly  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  they  are  en- 
titled to  know  how  their  representatives 
voted  on  the  issues,  whether  it  be  Viet- 
nam or  the  dredging  of  a  local  pond. 
The  present  teller  system  not  only  re- 
lieves the  Congressman  of  a  sacred  ac- 
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countability  to  his  constituents,  but  also 
encourages  vacillation,  indifference,  and 
unreliability. 

I  also  urge  passage  of  proposed  reforms 
which  give  committee  members  a  larger 
voice  in  guiding  and  reporting  out  legis- 
lation. We  do  not  want  to  perpetuate  a 
system  where  House  committee  chairmen 
head  miniature  fiefdoms  within  the 
framework  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
world's  exemplary  democracy. 

The  provision  of  the  reform  legisla- 
tion allowing  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  committee  hearings  is  also  con- 
srstent  with  the  overdue  democratiza- 
tion of  House  procedures.  This  public 
scrutiny  of  the  House  at  work  v,ill  do 
much  to  expedite  constructive  legislative 
reaction  to  urgent  public  concerns. 

Reform  which  will  compel  congres- 
sional leadership  to  be  more  accountable, 
and  therefore  more  responsive  to  the 
American  people  is  sorely  needed. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  a  good  start 
toward  this  objective,  paiticularly  if  we 
adopt  some  amendments  which  will  re- 
quire record  votes  where  at  present  a 
Congressman  can  conceal  inconsistencies 
from  the  public. 


CONCRETE  OR  HUMANITY? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  West  Virginia's  State  capital 
of  Charleston,  a  classic  struggle  has  en- 
sued over  the  issue  of  whether  justice 
prevails  when  an  interstate  highway 
ruthlessly  bulldozes  out  people's  homes 
before  they  are  adequately  relocated.  The 
following  account  in  the  July  13  New- 
York  Times  very  clearly  poses  the  issue 
mvolved : 

Ch.\rleston,  W.  Va.:  Homes  or  .\  High\v.\y? 
(By  Donald  Janson ) 

Ch.\rleston,  W.  V.^.,  July  12. — This  state 
capital,  nestled  in  the  narrow  green  Kanawha 
Valley  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  has 
become  a  testing  ground  for  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's policy  of  financing  highways 
cn:y  after  adeqtiate  replacement  housing  is 
fuDy  ready  for  people  living  in  the  highway's 
nght-cf-way. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week. 
the  jaws  of  a  wrecking  machine  crunched  19 
homes  to  rubble  after  Police  Chief  Dallas 
B:as  and  his  men  broke  up  a  man  wall  cf 
some  50  protestors  seeking  to  preserve  the 
predominantly  black  Triangle  neighborhood 
between  the  Elk  and  Kanawha  Rivers  in  the 
heart  of  Charleston. 

The  protest,  against  clearing  the  right-of- 
way  for  a  six-lane,  combined  .section  of  Inter- 
state 64  ?nd  Interstate  77.  prompted  an  order 
Friday  by  Transportation  Secretary  John  A. 
Voipe  to  halt  further  demolition  pending  a 
review  of  the  routing. 

The  small  interstate  segment  is  part  of  a 
total  of  133  miles  of  the  42.000-mile  system 
held  Up  by  route  disputes  in  urban  areas. 

The  common  past  practice  of  road  builders 
was  to  route  highways  through  parks  and 
low-income  areas  as  the  path  cf  least  resist- 
ance. But,  increasingly,  communitv  groups 
are  objecting. 

Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  has  put  it  this 
way:  'Transportation  planning  Is  going  to 
have  to  get  away  from  the  habit  of  destroying 
black  neighborhoods  to  make  commuting 
faster  and  easier  for  white  suburbanites." 


To  balance  past  condemnation  practices. 
the  1968  Highway  Act  required  state  highway 
agencies  to  consider  social  and  environmental 
fLtctors  In  road-routing  decisions. 

"Now  we  have  to  change  people's  minds 
and  sell  them  on  a  relocation  plan,"  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Francis  C.  Turner 
sa.d  in  a  recent  interview.  'Before.  v:e  just 
bi'Ught  property  and  relocation  was  their 
responsibility." 

C.^SE    IS    DISMISSED 

But  not  all  state  highway  departments  put 
relocation  needs  ahead  of  road  building,  and 
the  Triangle  Improvement  Council,  a  Char- 
;e.ston  agency  supported  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  sued  the  West  'Virginia 
Highway  Department  last  year,  charging  fail- 
ure to  supply  adequate  housing. 

Federal  District  Judge  John  Field  rtiled 
that  the  highway  doparimeiu  was  not  re- 
quired to  provide  a  compreheiisive  reloca- 
tion plan  and  dlsmi.ssed  the  case. 

Tlie  Triankle  Counci;  has  appealed  to  the 
United  State--  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourtii 
Circuit.  Overruling  objections  by  the  High- 
way Department.  Chief  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  Jr.  of  the  appeals  court  has  or- 
dered that  a  Volpe  order  of  last  Feb.  16  be 
filed  with  tiie  court  for  its  cons;deration. 

The  "V'oipe  order  tightens  the  1968  High- 
way Act  requirement  that  state  Highway 
Departments  m.ke  replacement  housing 
available  "to  the  extent  that  can  reasonably 
be  accomplished." 

Tlie  Volpe  order  said  the  Administration's 
policy  w^ould  be  to  grant  Federal  funds  for 
land  acquisition  and  construction  "only 
upon  verification  that  replacement  housing 
i.s  in  place  and  has  been  made  available  to  all 
alTcctcd  persons." 

The  Federal  Government  pays  90  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  interstate  highways. 

Charleston  has  a  severe  housing  shortage. 
Benjamin  Starks,  publisher  of  the  Negro 
Beacon-Digest  here,  said  Triangle  re.-idents 
already  displaced  by  the  highway  and  by  a 
West  Virginia  water  company  filtration  plant 
planned  for  the  area  have  m  nvimerous  cases 
iiari  to  dotible  up  or  leave  town  for  substand- 
ard housing  on  the  outskirts. 

Plans  for  an  urban  renewal  project  in  the 
Triai'igle  also  are  being  opposed  by  residents 
as  another  threat  to  the  long-established 
community. 

Residents  want  the  interstate  looped 
around  the  city  rather  than  through  it,  but 
would  be  content  with  a  compromise  that 
would  .shift  its  route  one  block  east  tiirough 
the  Triangle.  This  would  save  many  homes  by 
routing  a  segment  of  the  ror.d  over  Penn 
Central  Railroad  tracks. 

James  D.  Braman.  assistant  secretary  of 
transportation  for  environment  and  urban 
systems,  came  here  in  May  and  later  indi- 
cated he  favored  a  change.  Last  month  the 
City  Council  pas.sed  a  re.so!ution  favoring  the 
one-block  shift. 

Mayor  E'.nier  Dodson  voted  again.?t  a  re- 
routing. 

"Right  or  wrong"  he  said,  "the  work  of 
demolition   is  legal  and  will  continue." 

State  Higluvay  Commissioner  William  S. 
Ritchie  said.  "It  Is  too  late  to  make  changes." 

DEL.^Y    CITED 

The  one-block  route  shift,  he  said,  would 
delay  the  road  at  least  three  years. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  city  council  lacked 
jurisdiction  over  Interstate  highway  rout- 
ing. 

Charleston  blacks,  10  percent  of  the  70,000 
population,  welcomed  the  Volpe  order  to 
freeze  demolition. 

But  bitterness  remained  high  last  week- 
end. The  Save  the  Triangle  Committee  of 
residents  demanded  that  incitement  to  riot 
and  all  other  charges  against  12  members  of 
the  protesters  arrested  Wednesday  be 
dropped. 

Mr.  Starks  said  this  week's  protest  with 
stones  and  firebombs  and  the  rocking  of  the 


car  of  police  Chief  Bias  would  be  tame  com- 
pared with  violence  in  prospect  if  demoli- 
tion ■.£  resujned. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Robinson,  president  of  the  Save 
the  Triangle  Committee,  said  at  the  street- 
corner  news  conference  Friday  at  the  scene 
of  the  razing  that  residents  would  soon  be- 
gin a  bovcott  of  downtown  businesses. 

They  charge  merchants  and  other  down- 
town concerns  with  Insisting  on  the  present 
route  for  selfish  reasons,  despite  the  uproot- 
ing of  families.  They  contend  business  Is 
putting  conunuting  ease  and  the  hope  for 
greater  income  foremo.st. 

Charleston  merchants  have  worked  for  the 
present  route  since  planning  began  in  the 
1950's. 

A  recent  full-page  newspaper  advertise- 
ment by  the  Charleston  Downtowji  Associa- 
tion says : 

'The  b:g  mterstates  .  .  .  nearer  and  nearer 
they  come  .  .  .  making  it  only  minutes  from 
your  home  to  downtown  Charleston,  shop- 
ping capital  of  We.'^t  Virginia  .  .  .  like  riding 
on  a  magic  carpet." 

An  editorial  page  columnist  for  the  Char- 
leston Dally  Mail,  which  favors  the  pres- 
ent route,  wrote: 

"True,  for  those  whose  homes  or  busi- 
nei^ses  fall  prey  to  the  ribbons  of  concrete, 
there  will  be  heartbreak,  cxpen.se  and  in- 
convenience. But  until  there  Is  a  better  way 
suggested,  a  few  always  will  have  to  pay  the 
price  of  progress." 

He  said  one  advantage  of  constructing  the 
big  liighway  through  the  narrow  city  would 
be  to  provide  "a  lung-needed  shift  In  the 
city's  population." 

Interpreted,  Mr.  Starks  said,  this  is  "Negro 
removal." 

He  said  blacks  undef  the  plan  of  the  city 
power  structtire.  are  to  be  sent  to  a  nearly 
completed  frame  housing  project  on  Hanna 
Drive  on  the  city's  outskirts.  He  described 
the  buildingi  as  "barracks"  alongside  a  creek 
awash  with  raw  sewage. 

Mrs.  Robinson  has  presented  the  city 
council  petitions  with  more  than  300  sig- 
nature'; thanking  councilmen  for  backing  the 
residents'  plea  for  a  shift  in  the  interstate 
route  to  save  their  homes. 

One  of  the  signers  was  secretary  of  State 
John  D.  Rockefeller  4th,  who  is  considering 
running  for  Governor  in   1972. 

"The  Triangle  community  should  not  be 
split,"  he  said  in  an  interview,  "I  wrote  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Transportation  earlier  in  tlie 
vear  to  prote.^t  the  route  and  asked  that  It 
be  shifted  a  block.  It  should  never  have 
come  into  this  narrow,  mile-wide  city  in  the 
r.rst  place. 

"At  What  price  progress?  Tlie  sense  of  com- 
munity is  dying  in  America.  People  are  not 
allowed  to  participate  m  decisions  that  affect 
them  a'osulute  ways.  Moving  the  inter.state 
one  block  would  give  Charleston  and  West 
Virginia  some  attention  as  governments  that 
acted  humanistically." 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COM- 
MITTEE TAKES  GIANT  STEP  TO- 
WARD GIVING  THE  PRESIDENT 
IMPORTANT  NEW  TOOLS  TO  STA- 
BILIZE THE  ECONOMY 

' Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  'Aas  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  ihe  Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sj)eaker.  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  today  took 
a  t-'iant  step  toward  givina  the  President 
important  new  tools  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  committee,  on  an  18-to-15  vote, 
kepi  title  II  in  the  pending  Defense  Pro- 
duction Ac:.  This  title  gives  the  Presi- 
dent standby  authority  to  stabilize  wages. 
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prices,  salaries,  and  rents  until  February 
28,  1971. 

This  legislation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  measures  of  the  91st 
Congress  and  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  to  be  commended  in  the 
highest  terms  for  taking  this  forthright 
and  courageous  action.  The  committee 
has  recogiiized  the  seriousnes  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  ills  and  has  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  take  concrete  action. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  President 
the  power  to  bring  about  a  more  stable 
economy  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
astrous combination  of  inflation  and  re- 
cession which  is  plaguing  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  spoken  out  in  supiwrt  of 
this  vital  measure.  It  is  equally  regretta- 
ble that  the  members  of  his  party  in  the 
Congress  are  not  putting  their  weight  be- 
hind the  legislation. 

This  morning,  the  effort  to  strike  the 
standby  wage-price  authority  from  the 
bill  was  defeated  on  an  18-to-15  vote — 
with  all  18  vot€s  coming  from  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  not  a  single  member  of 
the  minority  cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing the  President  standby  authority  to 
stabilize  prices  and  wages. 

Next  Tuesday,  I  understand  that  the 
committee  will  complete  markup  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  and  I  hope  that 
the  standby  authority  is  retained  in  the 
final  version  of  the  bill.  Today's  18-to- 
15  vote  is  a  firm  indication  that  the  com- 
mittee will  so  act. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matsunaca  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGcs>  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.^s  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  iollowin.5  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohioi,  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Bush,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  60  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ANDERSON'  of  California),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  McFall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boland,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Bennett  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  17654. 

Mr.  Wolff  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  17654. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 


Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Button  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Devine. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California*  and 
to  include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Legcett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  in- 
stajices. 

Mr.  WiLLiA-M  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McFall  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  26.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  CanyonUands  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Utah,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .'Affairs. 

S.  27.  An  act  to  establish  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIED  EL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bUls  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7517.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal 
Zone  Code  to  provide  cost-of-ll\ing  adjust- 
ments In  cash  relief  payments  to  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  11766.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPELAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  resolu. 
tion  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1520.  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arraiig». 
ments  necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers. 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws 
of  the  United  States. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  20,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2218.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relatlona, 
transmitting  copies  of  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination authorizing  an  increase  in  military 
grant  assistance  to  a  country  in  Asia,  pursu- 
ant to  sections  610  and  614(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  and  the  third  proviso 
of  the  Military  Assistance  paragraph  of  title 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriation  Act,  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2219.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  em- 
ployment within  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  of  commissioned  oflScers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  re- 
questing an  extension  of  the  filing  date  for 
a  report  required  by  law  appraising  the 
health  profession  educational  assistance  and 
nurse  training  programs  under  the  Puljlio 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMlVnTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  15770.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  conserving  surface  waters;  to  pre- 
serve  and  improve  habitat  for  migratory 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  resources;  to 
reduce  runoff,  soil  and  wind  erosion,  and 
contribute  to  flood  control;  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1307).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Problems  confronting  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  air  traffic  control  system  for 
the  1970's  (Rept.  91-1308).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Sttte 
of   the   Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  B. 
3978.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  conduct- 
ing the  referendum  with  respect  to  the  na- 
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tional  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marltetlng  year  beginning  July  1,  1971  (Rept. 
No.  91-1309).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HJl.  18615.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1310).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    BOLAND    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CONTE,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.   Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Bitrton  of  Utah,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  DONOHTTE,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Fitlton  of 
Pennsylvania.     Mr.     Halpern,     Mr. 
KErrH,  Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr.  Phil- 
bin,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sebelius, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  and  Mr.  Wyman)  : 
H.R.  18497.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble sharing  of  the  U.S.  marlcet  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  foreign  origin;   to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
KH.  18498.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  18499.  A  bill  to  amend  section  700  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  flag  code;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Broyhill    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 

Lennon,    Mr.   Ruth,    Mr.    Stuckey. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rivers! 

Mr.  Jonas,  and  Mr.  Fountain)  : 

H.R.  18500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the  sale 

of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  under  certain 

conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  McFALL : 

H.R.  18501.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum 

alternative  source  Interest  rate  for  certain 

emergency  loans  under  title  III  of  the  Con- 

solitiated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 

of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  18502.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr,  Bab- 
iNG.  Mr.  Frey.  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon, and  Mr.  Horton)  : 
th^^  18503.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend, m  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  anv 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
W  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  pro- 
cessed, m  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfuUy, 

^If^*"  °.»®'"  P^POses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 

nmnH  !f^°^-  ^  ''^^  ^°  authorize  special  ap- 
propriations for  training  teachers  for  bl- 
imgual  education  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 

ByMr.  CLAY: 
Amo!i'   ^°^°^-   ^  *"'!   *o   Mnend   the  Older 

S^T'  f>f*  °^  '^^^  ^  P'^^^'l^  K^ts  to 
states  for  the  establishment,  maintenance 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,   opportunity   for   social    contacts. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.    18506.  A   bin   to  amend  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  18507.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 
out  intensive  local  programs  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  18508.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistance  to  a  State  or  local  government  or 
agency  for  rehabUltaUon  or  renovation  of 
housing  and  for  enforcement  of  local  or  State 
housing  codes  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, the  public  housing  program,  or  the 
model  cities  program,  or  under  any  other 
program  Involving  the  provision  by  State  or 
local  governments  of  housing  or  related  fa- 
cilities, shall  be  made  available  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  recipient  submit  and  carry 
out  an  effective  plan  for  eliminating  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  18509.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 
out  intensive  local  programs  to  detect  and 
treat  Incidents  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  18510.  A  bill  to  provide  for  amortiza- 
tion  of  railroad   grading  and  tunnel  boree, 
and  for  ither  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher) : 
H.R.  18511.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Metropolitan  Drug  Addiction 
Commission   to   coordinate  and   make  more 
effective  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
the   various   Federal,   State,   and    local   pro- 
grams for  the  control,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  drug  addiction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  18515.   A   bill   making   appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By    Mr.    CELLER     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Addabbo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Conable, 

Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Gil- 

BBBT,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr. 

Hastings,  and  Mr.  Horton)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1305.  Joint  resolution  granting 

the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  New 

Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain  amendments 

to  the  Waterfront  Commission  compact  and 

for   entering   Into   the   Airport  Commission 

compact,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 

Oonmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lowenstein.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneally,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pirnie, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal,  Mr.   ScHEtTEH,   Mr.   Smith   of 
New  York,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Woltf, 
and  Mr.  Wydler)  : 
H.J.  Res.   1306.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Oongrees  to  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain  amendments 
to  the  Waterfront  Commission  compact  and 
for  entering  Into  the   Airport  Commission 
compact,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr.  WiD- 
NALL,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Mr. 
Gallagher,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sandman,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey) : 


H.J.  Res.   1307.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain  amendments 
to  the  Waterfront  Commission  compact  and 
for   entering   into   the   Airport   Commission 
compact,    and   for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.J.  Res.  1308.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclami  the  period  August 
11  through  18,  1970,  as  "Law  and  Morality 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.J.  Res.  1309.  Joint  resolution  prop>OBing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.J.  Res.  1310.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RUPPE: 
H.J.  Res.  1311.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  school 
districts  adjoining  or  in  the  proximity  of 
Indian  reservations,  to  construct  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  provide  proper 
housing  and  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  children  attending  these  public 
schools;  TO  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderso.n  of  California.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Tennes.<;ee,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Bolling.    Mr.    Brown    of    Michigan, 
Mr.  C6RDOVA.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Fallo.m.  Mr.  Fi.sh,  Mr.  Pll- 
TON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Mi.mk.  Mr. 
Mos.s,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rooney 
of  Pennsylvania,   Mr.  Schever,   Mr. 
Stanton,    Mr.    Steiger    of    Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  833.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense   of  Congress   relating  to 
films  and   broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type,  ridicule,   demean,   or   degrade    ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groups;  to  tlie  Comnalt- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Hawkins.   Mr.   Adams, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Casey,  Mrs    Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Farbstein,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr,  Kyros,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.   Madden,   Mr.   O'Hara, 
Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Prtor  of  Arkansas, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Waq- 
coNNER.  and  Mr.  Wolff)  ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  684.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  treatment  and  exchange  of  military 
and  civilian    prisoners   in   Vietnam:    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cal- 
ifornia,   Mr.    Burton    of    Callforma, 
Mr.  Button,   Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cohe- 
LAN,    Mr.   CoRMAN,   Mr.   Daniels   of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fraseb, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  HiBCHLER  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr,  Lzc- 
gett,  and  Mr.  Lowenstein)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  685.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  treatment  and  exchange  of  military 
and  civilian  prisoners   in  Vietnam;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coa- 
bett,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Willum  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Kastenmeieb,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Otitnger,  Mr,  Pike,  Mr. 
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Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr.  St  Germain, 

Mr.     Steed,    Mr.    Stoke.s.    and    Mr. 
Wyatt)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    686.    Concurrent    resolution 
relating  to  treatmenr  and  exchange  of  mili- 
tary  and   civilian  prisoners  In   Vietnam;    to 
the  C.jmmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Neezi.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr. 
PuciNSKt,    Mr.    Randall.    Mr.    Rels. 
Mr.     RoDiNO,    Mr.     Rosenthal,    Mr. 
RovBAL,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Scheler,  Mr 
TuNNEY,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Va- 
NIK.  and  Mr.  Yatron  i  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  687.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  treaiment  and  exchange  of  military 
atid    civilian    prisoners    in   Vietnatii;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr.    SAYLOR     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Berry,   Mr.   steiger   of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Pollock,   Mr,   Wold,   Mr.   Camp,   Mr. 
LuJAN,  and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    688.    Concurrent    resolution 
relating  to  a  itatlonai  Indian  policy;   to  tlie 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H     Res.    1145.   Resolution   providing   funds 


for  the  operation  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIKE3; 

H.  Res.  1146.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  1147.  Resolution  relating  to  certain 
allowances  of  Members,  officers,  and  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


Paul  E.  Greiner,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN : 
H.R.  18514.  A  bill  for  Uie  relief  of  Luella 
M.  Freeman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutioas  were  introduced  and 
se\eral!y  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.   18512.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Severa  Salonga  Virag;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jtidlciary. 

BvMr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.   18513.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of   Col. 


Under  clau.'^e  1  of  rule  XXII,  petilioas 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

544.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council.  Hometown.  111.,  relative  to  captureci 
American  and  allied  fighting  men  and  those 
n-.-sbinu  in  action  m  tiie  Vietnam  conflict; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

545.  Also,  petition  of  Local  No.  1271,  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  Union,  Lawrence.  Mass . 
relanve  to  the  proposed  merger  of  Northwest 
Orient  Airlines  and  Northeast  Airlines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

546.  Also,  pelllion  of  John  C.  Moran,  et  al., 
Greenville,  N.C.,  relative  to  appointments  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal 
benches;  to  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— Thursday,  July  16,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mike  Grwel.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  in  whose  name  this 
Republic  was  born,  and  by  wliose  spirit 
it  has  been  s;uided,  open  our  minds  once 
more  to  Thy  truth.  Preserve  us  from 
contentment  with  things  as  they  are  and 
ttive  us  wisdom  to  strive  for  life  as  it 
ouuht  to  be.  Create  in  us  the  qualities  of 
manhood  which  fit  us  to  be  directors  of 
the  Nation's  destiny.  Qualified  by  Thy 
grace,  bless  this  Nation  and  make  it  a 
blessinu  to  the  wliole  world.  Hear  and 
ansvver  our  ijrayers,  uttered  or  unex- 
pressed, and  -'rant  that  our  private  lives 
and  liublic  actions  may  be  consistent 
with  our  prayers. 

Through  Him  whose  name  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  'Mr.  Russell >. 

Tlie  assistant  le^iislative  clerk  read  tire 
followniL'  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Pheside.vt  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  July  16,  IHTO. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Mike  Gra\el.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Richard  B.  Rt  ssell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Actintz  President  pro  tem.pore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  tire  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  15.  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.?cnt  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson i 
and  ihe  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell»,  tiiere  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Tiio  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  CON- 
VENTION ON  THE  RECOGNITION 
AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  FOREIGN 
ARBITRAL  AWARDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Fulbrighti,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  31^74. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Graved  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  <S.  3274)  to  imple- 
ment the  Convention  on  the  Recognition 
and    Enforcement    of    Foreign    Arbitral 


Awards  which  v,  as  on  page  1,  Uih'  4, 
strike  out  "of"  and  insert  •on  the  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concure  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lem- 
pi.;e.  Under  the  previous  order,  tlie  Cliair 
now  rect.gnizes  ilie  disiingui~l;ed  .senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr.  R.^.v- 
DOLPH ' .  for  a  peiicd  of  not  to  exceed  1 
hour. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  address  mvseli  to  the  subject  matter  I 
siiail  speak  on  this  morning,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Walter  Planet,  a  con- 
gressional fellow.  as.>igned  to  the  Com- 
ma tee  on  Public  Works,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  4092— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION  ON 
FUELS  AND  ENERGY 

federal   fuels  and   energy   commission* 
urgently  needed 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  troubled  times,  we  are  a  nation 
which  seems  to  move  from  one  crisis  to 
another. 

The  crisis  of  which  I  shall  speak  today 
is  a  real  and  genuine  one.  It  is  not  syn- 
thetic. It  is  not  one  that  has  been  cre- 
ated. It  has  developed  with  the  growth 
of  our  complex  society.  It  is  a  crisis  that 
faces  approximately  205  million  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  United  States 
at  this  time  of  speaking. 

What  we  do  about  facing  up  to  the 
problem  will,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
cause  the  crisis  to  diminish  or  to  con- 
tinue. If  we  fail  to  affirmatively  work 
en  the  problem  we  will  have  a  crisis  that 
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will  deepen  and  have  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
and,  m  a  sense,  on  all  mankind.  We  must 
not  fail  in  this  session,  by  congressional 
action,  to  create  a  Federal  Fuels  and  En- 
ergy Commission  to  give  guidance  in  the 
esiaolishment  of  a  policy  or  policies  thai 
would  give  to  this  country  and  its  people 
solutions  for  our  complex  fuels  and 
energy  problems,  and  for  the  related 
einironmental  involvements. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  overstate  when 
I  say  at  the  outset  that  we  are  facing 
today  and  will  face  tomori-ow  and  many 
more  tomorrows  a  possible  shortage  of 
fuel  and  power  to  serve  the  industries 
a::d  the  homes  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  demands  of 
the  United  States  .since  World  V.'ar  II 
have  been  doubling  evei-y  decade,  and 
have  been  doubling  since  that  new  form 
of  eneray  we  call  nuclear  energy  came 
into  being  25  years  ago  today,  when  the 
fi.it  atomic  bomb  was  detonated  experi- 
mentally, as  we  recall,  in  New  Mexico. 

This  growth  has  been  due  to  both  popu- 
lation increase  and  the  increasing  stand- 
ard ol  living  of  the  American  jDeople.  Our 
ability  to  meet  the  demand  has  clearly 
resided  in  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  for  their 
energy  value.  Recently,  nuclear  power  has 
emerLied  as  a  competitor  in  its  own  right, 
but  lag.s — and  I  say  that  with  no  feeling 
of  depreciation  of  nuclear  power,  of 
course — in  reaching  the  potential  ex- 
pected of  it. 

During  this  period  of  almost  total  de- 
pendence on  fossil  fuels,  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  has  developed  at  a 
dramatic  and.  I  should  say.  dynamic  rate. 

This  is  of  immense  importance  as  a 
portent  for  the  future  of  energy  devel- 
opment of  other  nations  which  we  are 
already  witne.ssing  in  the  industiial  re- 
surgence ol  West  Germany  and  Japan. 
A  brief  review  of  tiie  past  reveals  the 
full  implication  of  this  situation  and  the 
potential  attendant  resource  and  en- 
vironmental effects  for  the  future  is  in 
order. 

In  1950,  one-half  of  all  the  energy  gen- 
erated in  the  United  States  came  from 
animals.  V/e  do  not  think  of  this  very 
often,  but  I  have  only  gone  back  to  about 
slightly  more  than  two  decades  when 
about  one-half  of  the  energy  generated 
in  the  United  States  came  from  animals; 
90  percent  of  the  remaining  energy,  or 
45  percent  of  the  total  expended,  came 
from  wood.  In  effect,  the  human  popu- 
lation lived  off  the  solar  energy  deposited 
in  thp  environment  from  the  sun. 

Mr.  President,  as  recently  as  1945,  most 
bread  and  milk  were  delivered  by  horses 
rather  than  ga.soline-powered  trucks  in 
many  sections  of  the  United  States.  Since 
1950.  11  million  hor.^es  liave  been  re- 
placed by  tractors  in  the  United  States. 
This  required  a  fossil  fuel  energy  sub- 
sidy to  agriculture  equivalent  to  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  44  million  people,  with  an 
associated  use  of  resources  and  accom- 
panying environmental  impacts. 

Similar  energy  subsidies  have  occurred 
in  many  other  areas.  As  a  consequence  we 
are  able  to  support  205  million  people 
where  it  has  been  estimated  that  only 
100  million  people  could  be  supported 
without  a  fossil  fuel  or  nuclear  energy 
subsidv. 


The  future  presents  a  picture  of  con- 
tinuing growth  with  continued  reliance 
on  fossil  fuels.  The  world  energy  pro- 
duction has  increased  by  about  6.9  per- 
cent every  year  since  1890.  and  this  trend 
is  expected  to  continue.  Americans  have 
developed  a  standard  of  livmg  which 
tliey  are  not  about  to  relinquish,  and  the 
other  95  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion— and  I  think  this  would  not  be  an 
overstatement — desires  to  share  in  tins 
standard  of  living. 

For  examine,  wlnlc  our  automobile 
poiJulation  is  only  growing  by  4  percent 
a  year,  the  automobile  population  in 
other  countries  is  growing  by  6  to  29  per- 
cent per  year.  A  6.9-percent  world  growth 
rate  in  energy  represents  a  doubling  in 
energy  production  every  10  years.  This 
sounds  high,  but  it  is  realistic. 

Crude  oil  production  tliroughout  the 
world  is  expected  to  show  an  increase 
irom  11  billion  barrels  in  1965  to  123  bil- 
lion barrels  in  tiie  next  30  years.  By  the 
year  2000,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  6  billion  people  in  the  world.  Crude 
production  will  then  amount  to  20  bar- 
rels per  person,  only  slightly  higher  than 
the  U.S.  per  capita  consumption  rate  in 
1960. 

I  am  very  gratified  that,  as  I  brnig 
the.se  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon  >  is  present  in 
the  Chamber.  He  knows,  of  course,  of  the 
development  of  oil  and  gas  in  his  own 
State  and  throughout  America.  He  knows 
of  the  need*^  that  are  constantly  draining 
these  resources  that  are  in  the  ground 
and  to  be  extracted. 

Meanwhile  it  is  estimated  that  the  U.S. 
per  capita  consumption  will  have  in- 
creased. This  demand  will  require  that  9 
pei'cent  of  known  crude  oil  reserves  be 
burned  annually,  and  the  world  energy 
market  will  be  competing  against  the 
United  States  for  these  reserves. 

Substantial  portions  of  the.se  reserves 
are  in  the  Stave  of  Alaska.  Presiding  over 
the  Senate  at  this  time  is  an  able  Sena- 
tor from  that  State  i  Mr.  Gr.'vvel  i  who, 
m  recent  days,  has  been  "on  the  ground," 
as  it  were,  with  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  looking  into  the  problems  that 
increasingly  come  to  a  State  of  the  pio- 
neering type  such  as  Alaska.  Certainly, 
the  fuels  of  that  area  can  be  most  help- 
ful in  furthering  the  pi-oductivity  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  And  the  resources  of 
Alaska  must  have  careful  attention. 

This  Nation,  and  the  world,  are  em- 
barked on  a  gigantic  gamble  that  we  can 
maintain  this  energy  sub.-,idy — a  subsidy 
that  is  dependent  on  reliable  sources  of 
crude  oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal  and  some 
other  immense  sources  of  energy,  possi- 
bly the  breeder  reactor  or  fuel  cells,  to 
replace  fossil  fuels  when  they  are  de- 
pleted. To  lose  this  gamble  would  mean  a 
catastrophe  for  the  American  people  and 
perhaps,  for  large  portion^  of  the  earth. 
Concurrently,  and  partlv  as  a  response 
to  the  side  effects  of  this  energy  expan- 
sion and  the  accompanvaig  growth  in 
our  economy,  a  broadening  public  con- 
cern has  developed  for  environmental 
quality. 

I  know  this  concern  is  very  real;  and  it 
is  a  concern  net  only  by  older  persons  but 
also  by  the  youth  of  our  countr%-.  In  the 


Committee  on  Pubhc  'Works,  and  through 
our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, we  have  been  attempting  to  keep 
moving  forward  witii  necessary  but  well- 
reasoned  legislation  v.hich  will  cope  with 
the  problems  which  must  be  solved  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  enhancement  of 
the  environment  and  a  bettering  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  America,  These  are  the 
environmental  matters  we  must  con.iider 
in  legislation  and  which  doubtless  will 
flow  also  from  the  findings  of  such  a  com- 
niissicn  as  we  are  ad\ocating  today. 

This  concern  has  hem  expressed  in  the 
emergence  of  what  might  be  termed  an 
"enviroiunental  ethic."  Tills  ethic  is  a 
response  to  the  realization  that  the 
United  States,  and  even  the  world,  is 
faced  with  a  cri.sis  of  our  own  making. 
No  one  el.se  made  it.  It  was  made  by  us. 
It  IS  an  acknowledgment  that  we  can  no 
longer  allov.-  the  continued  degradation 
of  our  physical  environment. 

In  reaching  tliis  awareness,  liouever, 
we  have  become  uptight  environmen- 
tally. As  a  nation  we  appear  to  be  en- 
tering a  new  era  of  nature  worship. 
There  is  talk  of  returning  to  a  balance 
of  nature.  Those  who  propose  this,  how- 
ever, imply,  as  economists  used  to  con- 
sider the  policy  of  laissez  faire,  that  the 
natural  balance  is  the  only  one  and  if 
man  would  just  effect  a  hands-ofi  pol- 
icy, nature  would  adjust  itself  by  natural 
;3rocessc's  to  everyone's  benefit. 

This  attitude  fails  to  recoanize  that 
man  is  a  part  of  the  ecological  system 
and  by  our  presence  we  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  nature.  Public  policies  mu.st  be 
tempered  to  a  rational  outlook  toward 
environmental  pioblcms  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  necessary  sense 
of  urgency. 

Wc  are  the  custodians  of  nature  The 
environmental  confrontations  we  are  ex- 
))criencing  result  from  our  failures  to 
properly  exercise  this  custodianship.  We 
have  failed  prospectively  to  consider  the 
effects  of  our  modern  technolo-;y  on  the 
environment,  not  only  detrimentally,  but 
in  terms  of  wliat  can  be  dor.e  to  improve 
our  environment. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  is  considerably 
of  our  own  makin^.  Ar-  cu'^todians  o:  the 
environment  we  are  faced  with  new  :e- 
spcnsibilities  if  the  economic  vitality  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world  are  to  be  as- 
sured. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind.  1 
dn-ccted  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  conduct  a  pre- 
liminary exploration  of  this  Nation's 
energy  demands  m  relation  to  a  national 
fuels  policy  and  environmental  require- 
ments. 

For  example,  what  are  the  resource  and 
enviionmental  implications  of  our  pres- 
cn^  if  existent,  national  fuel  jiolicies? 
To  determine  this  requires  estimates 
of  future  energy  and  pow er  requirements. 
Yet.  a  most  significant  fact  is  the  past 
energy  predictions  have  consistently  un- 
derestimated consumption  rales.  At  one 
point  the  Atomic  Energy  Commrssion  un- 
derestimated the  demand  for  civilian  nu- 
clear power  in  a  23-year  forecast  by  53 
percent  in  just  1  vear.  Current  projcc- 
'ions  of  aviation  kerosene  consumption 
for  the  year  1980  are  300  percent  higiier 
than  the  highest  projection  m.ade  5  years 
ago. 
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Useful  and  meaningful  national  energy 
policies  are  dependent  on  valid  estimates 
of  future  energy  requirements.  A  recent 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  com- 
pilation of  energy  forecasts  for  the  United 
States  lists  19  different  projections. 

These  energy  projections  start  from  a 
1965  energy  base  of  approximately  54,000 
trillion  Btu's — British  thermal  units.  Es- 
timates for  the  end  of  this  decade,  1980, 
however,  range  from  74,000  to  104,000 
trillion  B.t.u.'s  or  a  41 -percent  variation. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  that  these  are  matters 
which  should  come  before  the  Commis- 
sion, if  that  Commission  is  created  as 
urged  in  legislation  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  joined  in  cosponsor- 
in*'. 

Projections  for  the  year  2000  show  an 
even  wider  variation;  namely,  from  106 
to  209  million  Btu's  or  a  100-percent 
variation.  Yet,  our  ability  to  supply  relia- 
ble energy,  whether  from  fossil  or  nuclear 
fuels  or  other  sources  depends  on  our 
ability  to  make  these  projections  mean- 
ingfully and  reliably. 

Regional  projections  of  total  energy 
requirements  appear  nonexistent  even 
though  the  need  for  such  projections  is 
widely  recognized  within  the  context  of 
assuring  electric  power  reliability. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  regional  projec- 
tions, discussions  of  energy  requirements 
must  focus  on  national  projections.  For 
this  reason  I  have  relied  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  "Energy  Model  for  the 
United  States  Featuring  Energy  Bal- 
ances for  the  Years  1947  to  1965  and  Pro- 
jections and  Forecasts  to  the  Years  1980 
and  2000." 

"Hiis  projection  assumes  an  annual  4- 
percent  growth  in  gross  national  product 
while  experiencing  annual  1.6-percent 
growth  in  population.  Under  this  projec- 
tion, the  1965  total  energy  demand  of 
54.000  trillion  of  B.t.u.'s  rises  to  64,300 
trillion  B.t.u.'s  in  1970,  and  will  approach 
88.100  trillion  B.t.u.'s  by  1980,  and  168.000 
trillion  B.t.u.'s  in  the  year  2000. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
explanatory  table  and  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  l.-PROJECTED  U.S.  ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS, 
1965  to  2000 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
of  particular  interest  to  note  that  while 
the  U.S.  total  energy  demand  is  predicted 
to  increase  by  34  percent  between  1970 
and  1980,  the  amount  of  energy  to  be 
used  by  each  individual  is  forecasted  to 
increase  by  20  percent.  Should  the  per 
capita  energy  demand  forecast  remain 
constant  during  this  period,  the  total 
energy  demand  prediction  would  in- 
crease by  only  14  percent. 

Anticipated  increases  in  per  capita  en- 
ergy consumption  can  be  attributed  to 
two  causative  factors;  namely,  increased 
use  to  supply  basic  energy  needs  to  social 
groups  formerly  with  low-energy  de- 
mands; and  increased  use  to  supply 
added  conveniences  to  social  groups 
whose  basic  energ>'  needs  were  previously 
supplied. 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized,  how- 
ever, that  the  world  per  capita  energy 
requirement  is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  ours  and  the  competition  by  other 
nations  for  fuel  resources  on  which  the 
United  States  is  now  dependent  may  well 
interfere  with  our  own  capability  to 
meet  anticipated  growth. 

Perhaps  it  Ls  not  inappropriate  to  say 
at  this  point  that  we  can  spread  our- 
selve-;  too  thin  in  our  efforts  of  one  type 
or  another  throughout  the  world  and 
that  our  present  resources  are  not  inex- 
haustible. A  study  such  as  is  proposed 
here  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  present 
and  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  the  second  question : 

What  does  this  projected  growth  in 
enera;y  requirements  mean  in  terms  of 
total  electric  power  generating  capacity? 

The  answer  is  that  net  electric  power 
generation  will  continue  to  double  each 
10  years.  In  turn,  fuel  resources,  both 
fossil  and  nuclear,  will  be  depleted  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate.  Accompanying  this 
will  be  a  greater  potential  for  deleterious 
environmental  effects,  and  a  greater  po- 
tential for  brownouts  or  blackouts,  which 
were  discussed  with  my  colleague  from 
We.'^t  Virginia  earlier  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  as  table  II 
another  set  of  figures,  with  footnotes, 
showing  projected  U.S.  electric  energy.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  to  have  this  table 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  ll.-PROJECTED  U.S.  ELECTRIC  ENERGY 


Year 


Total  energy  0) 

(trillions 

of  B.tu.'s) 


Per  capita 

energy  (■) 

(millions  of 

B.t.u.'s  per 

person) 


1970                                    ...  64,300  312 

1975 '.'.'.'. 75,600  346 

1980 .  --  88,100  378 

1990 ; 122.000  450 

2000 158.600  547 


•  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  "An  Energy 
Model  for  tfie  United  States  Featuring  Energy  Balances  for  the 
Years  1947  to  1965  and  Projections  and  Forecasts  to  the  Year 
1980 and  2000."  IC8384(July  1958).  Selected  "Case  I"  for  1980 
demand  and  "Case  XIII"  for  year  2000  demand. 

'  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Proiec- 
tions  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States,  by  Age,  Se»,  and 
Color  to  1990.  With  Extensions  of  Total  Population  to  2015, 
Current  Population  Reports.  Population  Estimates,  series  P-25 
No.  359  (Feb.  20,  1967),  selected  "Series  C." 


Installed  Net  gene-  Per  capita 

capacity'  ration'  generation' 

(thousands  (billions  (kilowatt- 

of  mega-  of  liilowatt-  hours  per 

Year                            viralts)  hours)  person) 

1970           360  1,493  7,250 

1975""                    ..  420  2.047  9.350 

1980'""".!; 523  2,739  11  600 

1990"                        .  885  5,000  18.500 

2000!;!'I..." 1.500  9,036  29,400 

1  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  "An  Energy 
Model  for  the  United  States  Featuring  Energy  Balances  for  the 
Years  1947  to  1965  and  Projections  and  Forecasts  to  the  Year 
1980  and  200.3,"  IC8384  (July  1968).  Selected  "case  I"  for  1980 
demand  and  "case  Xlll"  for  year  2000  demand. 

»  Bureau  of  the  Census  Department  of  Commerce,  "Projec. 
tions  of  the  Population  of  the  United  Slates,  by  Age,  Sex.  and 
Color  to  1990,  with  Extensions  of  Total  Population  to  2015." 
Current  Population  Reports,  Population  Estimates,  Series  P-25, 
No.  359  (Feb.  20,  1967),  selected  "Series  0." 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  past 
experience  shows  that  electric  power 
generating  equipment  installed  today 
may  well  be  in  use  30  to  50  years  from 
now.  This  means  that  new  means  of 
power  generation  such  as  nuclear  reac- 
tors and  high  voltage  transmission 
cabled  which  are  installed  in  the  decade, 
1970  to  1980,  may  well  be  used  in  power 
systems  in  2010  or  2030.  Advanced  con- 
cepts such  as  central-station  magneto- 
hydrodynamics — Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
long  word;  I  will  call  it  MHD  from  this 
point  on  in  my  discussion — generators, 
fuel  ceUs,  and  superconducting  trans- 
mission (»bles  which  may  be  in  service 
on  power  systems  during  the  following 
decade,  1980  to  1990.  will  be  operating  in 
2020  to  2040. 

Each  decision  made  today  to  build  a 
coal-  or  oil-fired  powerplant  represents 
a  30-  to  50-year  reliance  on  coal  or  oil. 
Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  is  a 
current  increasing  reliance  on  imported 
oil.  Increased  reliance  can  be  anticipated 
in  the  Midwest  due  to  barge  traffic  on 
the  Mississippi  River  as  far  north  as 
Chicago.  In  all  instances  the  availability 
of  this  fuel  is  subject  ot  the  impacts 
of  international  energy  requirements.  In 
midland  America,  it  also  may  mean  re- 
liance on  imported  natural  gas  from 
Canada  or  Mexico. 

A  brief  historical  review  of  electric 
energy  production  in  the  United  States 
and  some  speculation  on  the  future 
seem  to  me  to  be  indicated. 

The  past  decade  has  been  character- 
ized by  the  construction  of  large  generat- 
ing plants  with  pooling  arrangements 
and  in tercormec tions  to  achieve  economy 
and  improve  reliability.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  rising  costs  of  fossil  fuel  plants, 
resulting  in  part  from  increased  fuel 
costs  and  the  requirements  of  air  and 
water  pollution  controls,  largely  coin- 
cided with  the  falling  costs  of  nuclear 
power  to  pnxiuce  a  competitive  market. 
Nuclear  powerplants  approached  a  ca- 
pacity of  1,000  megawatts.  Because  of 
their  large  size  they  were  built  away 
from  cities  and  close  to  large  supplies 
of  cooUng  water.  And.  because  of  their 
size  and  decreased  thermal  efficiencies, 
nuclear  powerplants  have  increased  the 
problem  of  thermal  pollution.  This  was 
not  thought  to  be  a  reality  a  few  years 
ago,  but  It  has  come  to  be  just  that. 

Massive  blackouts  occurred  in  1965  and 
1967.  forcing  a  reevaluation  of  existing 
concepts  regarding  interconnections, 
spinning  reserve  allocations,  systems  op- 
erations, and  standby  generation.  The 
effect  on  the  1970's  will  probably  be  a 
greater  reliance  on  computers  to  control 
and  optimize  power  system  intercoimec- 
tions. 

From  1970  to  1980  we  will  see  a  46- 
percent  increase  in  installed  electric  gen- 
erating capacity.  This  will  entail  about  a 
50-percent  increase  in  the  need  for  the 
use  of  coal,  and  a  ninefold  increase  In 
installed  nuclear  generating  capacity. 
More  importantly,  for  economic  reasons, 
utilities  will  move  toward  individual  nu- 
clear plants  which  will  start  to  approach 
5,000  megawatts,  with  their  attendant 
higher  thermal  impacts  on  the  envlron- 
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ment.  It  aPPfars  the  breeder  reactor  will  if  coal  production  can  be  sustained  and  sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 

not  be  available  m  the  1970  s  as  originally  increased  commensurate  with  demand  this  point  as  table  in 

predicted.  This  increment  in  generat-        Another  table  is  offered,  Mr.  President.  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

mg  capacity  will  be  filled  partially  by  this  one  showing  projected  electric  gen-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record   as 

fossil  fuel  plants,  most  likely  coal  fired  eratmg  capacity.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  follows: 


TABLE  lll.-PROJECTED  ELECTRIC  GENERATING  CAPACITY 
[Thousand  megawatts] 


Coal 

With  br 
Gas 

seder  reactor 

Without  breeo 

er  reactor 

Year 

Oil 

Hydro 

Nuclear 

Coal 

Gas 

Oil 

Hydro 

liuclear 

1970          

215 

45 
52 
59 
75 
88 

22 

n 

33 
44 
68 

38 
40 
43 

44 

52 

11 
40 
106 

350 

740 

215 
265 
327 
530 
786 

45 
52 
59 
75 
88 

22 
27 
33 
53 
68 

38 
40 
43 
48 
52 

1975             

265 

11 

1980 

1990 

2000 

330 

480 

690 

40 
103 
295 
645 

Reference:  Spaite,  P.  W.,  and  Hangebrauch,  R.  P.,  "Sulfur  Oxide  Pollution:  An  Environmental  Quality  Problem  Requiring  Responsible  Resource  Management  "  paper  presented  at  19'h  Canadian 
ChemicalEngineeringConference,  Canadian  Society  of  Chemical  Engineers,  Edmonton,  Alberta  (Oct.  19-22.  1969),  is    »  f"  ^i"  <=  nc>uuii.c  n-KnioKcuieiii.    paper  presenieo  at  I3,n  oanadian 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  But,  Mr.  President, 
this  will  conflict  with  the  availability  of 
environmentally  suitable  fossil  fuels.  In 
a  keynote  address  before  the  American 
Power  Conference  armual  meeting  on 
April  21,  1970,  Carl  E.  Bagge.  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Power  Commission, 
stated: 

The  problem  posed  by  the  necessity  to  rely 
on  fossil  fuel  generation  as  the  backbone 
of  the  industry  for  many  years  to  come  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  low  sulfur  fos- 
sil fuels  are  simply  not  presently  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  clear  the  air  pol- 
lution hurdle  which  now  has  been  lmj>osed 
upon  the  Industry.  Natural  gas,  the  cleanest 
fossil  fuel,  accounts  for  one-quarter  of  all 
electric  generation  by  steam  plants  and  for 
one-sixth  of  the  gas  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try. It  appears  unlikely,  however,  that  do- 
mestic gas  supplies  will  be  able  to  substan- 
tially allovlate  the  problem.  While  Imported 
LNG  and  residual  fuel  oil  hold  out  some 
promise,  neither  do  their  prospects  appear 
sufficient  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Low-sulfur  coal  is  plagued  by  problems  of 
supply,  location  and  cUfficulty  of  extraction. 
Unfortunately,  the  deposits  and  markets  do 
not  coincide  and  one  can  only  wonder  about 
how  feasible  it  Is  In  the  long  run  for  the 
Chicago  market  to  Icok  to  Wyoming  and 
Montana  for  its  fuel  supply.  Add  to  tills  the 
recent  sanction  of  Commonwealth  Edison's 
proposal  to  import  Venezuelan  low-sulfur 
residual  oil.  and  one  can  begin  to  appreci- 
ate the  agony  this  industry  is  presently 
e.xperiencing  in  its  effort  to  meet  both  Its 
environmental  and  Its  energy  service 
conunitments. 

I  think  those  are  very  important  w^am- 
ing  words  which  were  spoken  by  Mr. 
Bagge. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  1980's  will 
see  modular  electric  powerplants  ap- 
proaching 10,000  megawatts.  This  possi- 
bility raises  serious  questions  on  the 
optimum  plant  size  compatible  with  en- 
vironmental quality  and  may  well  re- 
sult in  regulations. 

The  first  new  cities  in  the  decade  of 
the  1980's,  planned  industrial-residential 
complexes,  will  have  to  be  built  around 
central  power  stations.  By  1990,  peak 
powerloads  will  have  risen  four  times 
over  those  of  1970.  By  this  time  the  first 
breeder  reactors  should  be  built,  as  well 
as  direct  fuel-to-electric  power  con- 
version, such  as  MHD  and  fuel  ceU 
generators. 

,„J^oughout  the  period  from  1970  to 
1990.  fuel  selection,  in  part,  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  economics  of  the  time 
and  in  part  by  environmental  considera- 
tloi^  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  Unless 
we  develop  a  coherent  national  fuels  and 


energy  policy  during  the  next  two  dec- 
ades, we  will  witness  decreased  power 
rellabiUty  and  further  degradation  of 
envirorunental  quality  in  the  United 
States. 

The  utilities  most  likely  will  continue 
to  compete  against  each  other  for  fuel 
resources  on  purely  economic  ground  un- 
der the  mandate  to  supply  power  at  the 
"lowest  possible  cost." 

In  the  address  from  which  I  quoted. 
Commissioner  Bagge  discussed  the  mar- 
ket-oriented philosophy  of  the  American 
power  industry  and  some  of  its  effects 
on  the  energy  supply  problem.  On  this 
point,  he  said: 

still  another  outcropping  of  the  market- 
oriented  mentality  is  reflected  In  the  irra- 
tional competition  for  markets  without  con- 
cern for  the  superior  adaptability  of  par- 
ticular energy  forms  to  specify  functions. 
This  has  contributed  to  the  existing  power 
crisis.  The  validity  of  growth  for  growth's 
sake  is  now  being  questioned  by  even  or- 
thodox thinkers.  An  objective  review  of  exist- 
ing comp>etltive  marketing  policies  is  now 
required  to  determine  whether,  for  example, 
other  energy  sources  can,  in  some  instances, 
more  rationally  serve  the  space  heating 
market. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  these  are  words 
that  give  warning.  And,  Mr.  President. 
I  noted  with  interest  a  recent  television 
special  on  the  electric  utility  industry 
which  reported  that  the  industry  spends 
less  than  1  percent  of  its  gross  revenues 
on  research  to  develop  more  efficient 
methods  to  generate  electric  energy. 
That  industry  continues  to  rely  on  equip- 
ment supphers  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  the  required  research, 
as  has  been  happening  with  respect  to 
nuclear  power. 

I  believe  this  is  a  short-sighted  policy. 
The  future  of  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustiT  is  dependent,  among  other  tech- 
nological developments,  on  MHD,  coal 
gasification,  and  the  fuel  cell.  In  addition, 
these  methods  represent  a  more  effective 
utiUzation  of  our  existing  natural  re- 
sources, which  must  be  used  more  effec- 
tively in  order  to  satisfy  our  growing 
energy  demand,  and  which,  in  turn,  •will 
offer  benefits  to  society  as  a  »,'hole.  Again 
quoting  Commissioner  Bagge: 

The  question  facing  this  industry  obviously 
is  not  one  of  either  pollution  or  blackout. 
Except  for  the  radical  fringe,  no  one  se- 
riously advocates  turning  back  the  calendar. 
Anyone  with  a  glimmer  of  real  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  problem  realizes  that 
substantial  additional  electric  generating  ca- 


pacity must  be  constructed  In  the  decades 
ahead  Just  to  keep  pace  with  the  essential 
and  basic  needs  of  our  expanding  popula- 
tion, irrespective  of  any  Increase  In  per  capita 
utilization.  Rational  minds  will  also  concede 
that  even  more  substantial  Increments  of 
additional  electric  energy  must  be  produced 
In  the  future  to  successfully  wage  the  en- 
tire environmental  battle  on  many  other 
relevant  fronts  such  as  meeting  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  depressed  areas  oX  our 
Nation,  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Inner  city, 
urban  and  mass  transportation  and  th« 
staggering  waste  disposal  problem. 

For  example,  in  principle  MHD  planta 
can  achieve  an  estimated  overall  effi- 
ciency between  50  and  60  percent,  com- 
pared to  40  percent  for  our  best  fossil 
fuel  plants  and  33  percent  for  current 
boiling  water  and  pressurized  water  nu- 
clear powerplants.  Although  controls 
must  be  developed  for  nitrogen  oxides 
and  sulfur  oxides  emited  from  MHD,  this 
technology'  will  represent  a  significant 
improvement  in  thermal  efficiency  and  a 
significant  decrease  in  waste  heat  dis- 
charged to  the  envirormient.  Yet,  com- 
mercial application  of  this  technology 
before  the  middle  or  late  1980's  is 
imlikely  without  Federal  support. 

A  second  example  is  fuel  cells.  Using 
pipeline  gas  and  air,  fuel  cells  offer  an 
operating  efficiency  of  50  percent.  The 
distinct  advantage  is  decreased  environ- 
mental impact.  They  do  not  produce  par- 
ticulates, sulfur  oxides,  or  nitrogen 
oxides. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
natiu-al  gas  In  the  United  States  and  will 
discuss  the  gas  crisis  in  a  subsequent 
speech  in  the  Senate.  Fuel  cells,  however, 
can  operate  on  synthetic  gas  derived 
from  the  gasification  of  coal,  as  well  as 
from  nautral  gas,  A  sulfur-free  gas  can 
be  created  from  coal,  minimizing  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  electric  power 
generation  while  effectively  utilizing  this 
Nation's  most  plentiful  fossil  fuel  re- 
sources. 

I  have  many  times  questioned  national 
priorities  in  funding  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment, while  severely  underfunding 
Federal  research  in  the  generation  of 
electric  energy  from  fossil  fuels.  The 
consequences  are  now  before  us. 
I  ask  the  next  question : 
What  are  the  potential  environmental 
consequences  of  projected  growth  In 
electric  power  generation? 

The  immediate  potential  consequence 
Is  increased  emissions  of  waste  heat,  both 
to  receiving  waters  and  to  the  atmos- 
phere, as  well  as  increa.<:ed  emissions  of 
particulates,  sulfur  oxides,  nitrogen  ox- 
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ides,  and  radioactivity  from  both  fossil 
fui'l  and  nuclear  poweiplants. 

As  the  size  of  poweiplants  becomes 
larger  and  larger,  the  amovmt  of  waste 
heat  increa.-cK  proportionately.  The  cur- 
rent solution  is  to  rely  on  cooling  towers 
which  often  result  in  increa:-ed  local  hu- 
midity and  fogs  and  smogs  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  waste  heat  from  a  typical  1,000- 
metrawatt  powerplant  is  enough  to  evap- 
orate almost  60,000  tons  of  water  per 
day.  Conceivably,  this  could  change  the 
humidity  of  an  area  of  several  hundred 
square  mile-.  Yet.  plant--,  10  time.-^  this 
size  are  under  discussion  for  the  1980's. 
As  I  have  meniioned,  there  mu.st  be  a 
public  policy  decision  regarding  the  op- 
timum powerplant  size  compatible  with 
a  particular  environment. 

Already,  our  citie.^  are  somewhat 
warmer  tiian  the  surrounding  country- 
side. This  is  partly  the  result  of  waste 
heat  discharges  from  powerplants.  as 
well  as  industrial  and  home  consump- 
tion of  energy.  This  trend  is  expected  to 
continue  and  could  conceivably  endanger 
public  health  and  welfare.  I  must  under- 
score what  I  have  said  in  this  reference. 
Early  signs  of  the  possibility  of  "heat 
epi.-^odes"  analogous  to  ''air  pollution 
episodes'"  were  observed  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  1966  and  recently  were  reported  in  the 
December  1969  i.'^sue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health. 

Also  accompanying  increased  electric 
power  ueneration  will  be  increased  emis- 
sions of  atmospheric  pollutants.  Particu- 
late levels  in  the  ambient  air  can  be  e.x- 
pected  to  increase  during  the  1970's  even 
though  better  control  equipment  is  in- 
stalled. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  of  pro- 
jected annual  particulate  emi.<:sions  from 
fo.ssil  fuel  combustion.  I  oifer  it  as  table 
IV.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
It  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TABLE  IV.- PROJECTED  ANNUAL  PARTICULATE  EMISSIONS 
FROM  FOSSIL  FUEL  COMBUSTIOfi 

|ln  millions  o>  tons  per  yeai| 


Uncontrollable 
fine  particulate 

Utility  power 

Noiiutility 

utility  com- 

Ye.ii 

plants 

sources 

bustion 

19711 

5.: 

1.8 

0.2 

1975 

5.4 

1.8 

.3 

1980 

5.3 

16 

.4 

1990 

2.7 

.9 

.6 

2000 

.6 

.4 

1.2 

Souice:  Spaite.  P.  W.  &  Han?ebiauck.  R.  P.  "Pollution  From 
Combustion  ol  Fossil  Fuels."  paper  presented  at  National 
Pollution  Control  Conlerence  a^ul  Exposition,  San  Fianc.sco, 
Calil  (Apr.  1-3.  197C). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  difficulty  is  that 
improving  particulate  collection  effici- 
encies form  an  average  of  86  percent  to 
99  percent  will  not  offset  increased 
growth  in  generating  capacity.  We  may 
well  be  m  the  mid-1980's  before  we  re- 
turn to  1970's  atmospheric  levels  of  par- 
ticulates. This  is  due  in  Iwge  part  to  in- 
adequate industrial  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  program 
provided  for  in  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967. 

Recently,  a  new  dimension  has  been 


added  to  particulate  control.  Fine  partic- 
ulates offer  the  potential  for  seriously 
atlf-ctir.g  public  health.  Although  con- 
trol and  collection  efficiencies  for  par- 
ticulates continue  to  rise,  the  fine  par- 
ticulates continue  to  escape  and  are 
discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 

These  fine  particulates  are  the  mcst 
hazardous  to  public  health,  because  they 
are  easily  inhaled  and  are  retained  in 
the  lungs.  They  also  offer  the  greatest 
potential  for  creating  changes  in  the  cli- 
mate, particularly  in  urban  areas  of  our 
country.  Yet.  it  is  these  smaller,  fine  par- 
ticles which  are  not  collected  by  current 
control  methods  and  are  expected  to 
continue  to  increase  in  emissions. 

In  the  case  of  .sulfur  oxides,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  1970  emissions  will  be  37 
million  tons  from  all  sources;  however, 
by  1990  this  total,  under  presently  pro- 
jected technology,  is  expected  to  reach 
95  million  tons  per  year,  with  about  65 
million  from  power  generation  alone. 

Beyond  1990.  potential  emission  levels 
from  powerplants  will  reach  five  to  eight 
times  present  levels  under  the  current 
control  program.  I  will  comment  exten- 
sively on  this  problem  in  a  subsequent 
speech. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer,  as  table  V, 
figures  on  the  projected  annual  uncon- 
trolled sulfur  oxide  emissions  from 
powerplants,  and  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  table  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  V.-PROJECTED   ANNUAL   UNCONTROLLED  SULFUR 
OXIDE  EMISSIONS  FROM  POWERPLANTS 

|ln  millions  ot  tons  per  year| 


Year 


1970. 
1975. 
198(J. 
1990. 
2000. 


Source:  Hangebrauck.  P.  P.  and  Spaile,  P.  W.,  "Pollution  Ironi 
Power  Production,"  paper  presented  at  National  Limestone 
Institute  2511)  annual  convention,  Washington,  D.C.  (Jan.  21-23, 
19701. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Immediate  short- 
term  regional  needs  for  the  control  of 
sulfur  oxides  may  well  necessitate  the 
establishment  of  a  priority  system  ba.';ed 
on  regional  air  pollution  problems  rather 
than  economics.  Long-term  solutions, 
however,  will  require  the  parallel  de- 
velopment of  new  nonpolluting  methods 
for  combusting  fuels;  methods  for  pro- 
ducing synthetic  low-pollution  fuels,  and 
methods  for  flue  gas  cleaning. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  air  pollution  levels 
that  protect  public  health  are  to  be 
achieved  and  maintained,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate need  for  short-term  as  well  as 
long-term  plaiming  on  how  to  acliieve 
these  objectives,  largely  with  indigenous 
resources  of  coal,  oil,  gas.  and  fissionable 
materials.  The  alternative  is  to  allov,- 
electric  power  reliability — especially 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  and  in  the  Midwest— to 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  of  fuels  and  competitive  in- 
ternational economics  and  the  vagaries 


With 

Without 

breeder 

breeder 

reactor 

leactct 

20 

20 

30 

r. 

40 

J 

62 

6S 

94 

lo 

of  foreign  governments — the  control,  the 
stewardship  of  those  governments. 

For  the  reasons  stated — and  others 
which  I  will  discuss  in  three  speeches  in 
the  Senate  in  the  near  future — I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  establish 
a  Federal  Commission  on  Fuels  and 
Energy.  This  Commission  v.ould  make  a 
detailed  investigation  and  study  of  the 
energj"  requirements  and  fuel  resources 
and  policies  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  different  type  of  fuels  and 
e.iergy,  and  would  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Congress  on,  first,  the  Nation's  projected 
energy  needs,  broken  down  into  regional 
areas,  for  the  next  two  decades  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  electric  power;  sec- 
ond, the  fuel  resources  available  or 
which  must  be  developed  to  meet  those 
needs,  including,  as  applicable,  t.he  pro- 
n'rams  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  necessary  to  provide  those 
major  technological  advances  which  may 
greatly  enhance  the  Nation's  ability  to 
efficiently  and  economically  utilize  its 
fuel  resources;  third,  the  air,  water,  and 
other  pollution  created  by  energy  re- 
quirements, including  any  programs  to 
overcome  promptly  and  efficiently  any 
technological  or  economic  barriers  to  the 
elimination  of  such  pollution;  and 
fourth,  the  existing  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
State  and  local  governments,  which  have 
any  significant  impact  on  the  availabil- 
ity or  economic  utilization  of  such  fuel 
resources  and  on  the  ability  to  meet  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  and  en\ironmen- 
ta!  requirements,  including  proposals, 
policies,  and  programs  for  reconciling 
the  Nation's  environnrental  quality  re- 
quirements with  energy  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
It  printed  in  the  Record  as  introduced 
by  me  and  more  than  ^0  co.^ponsohng 
colleagues,  including;  Messrs.  Allott, 
Allen'.  B.aker,  Bayh.  Bellmon.  Bisle. 
BocGS.  BuRDicK,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Cook,  Cooper,  Cr.anston,  Case.  Dole. 
DOMIMCK,  Eagletox.  Eastland,  Fong, 
Gravel,  Hansen,  Harris.  Hart,  Hateield, 

HOLLINGS,      HtTGHES.      INOUYE.      JaCKSON, 

Javits,  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina.  Magnuson.  Mansfield.  Ma- 
iHiAS,  McGee,  McIntyre,  Montoya, 
Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson,  Packwood.  Pell. 
Pfouty,  Saxbe,  Scott,  Schweiker. 
Sparkman.  SroNG,  Stevens,  Symington, 
Tower,  Tydincs.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Yarborough. 

This  indicates  genuine  and  widespread 
interest.  The  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
come  from  both  parties  and  all  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes*.  The  bill  will  be  received  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows; 

S.  4092 

.\  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Fuels 
and  nergy  to  recommend  programs  and 
policies  Intended  to  injure  that  United 
States  requirements  for  low  cost  energy 
•.viU  be  met.  and  to  reconcile  environ- 
mental quality  requirements  with  future 
energy  needs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

Auier.ca   in   Congress   assembled. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

SEofiON  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Commission  on  F\iels  and  Energy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■Commis- 
sion) which  shall  be  composed  of  twenty- 
one  members  appointed  as  follows: 

ill  three  appointe  .  from  the  membership 
of  the  tJnited  States  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
df-nt  of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  majority 
p.irtv  and  one  from  the  minority  party; 

i2i  three  appointed  from  the  membership 
of  tiie  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  two  from  the  majority 
party  an:!  one  from  the  minority  party; 

iiii  fifteen  appointed  by  the  President,  one 
eacii  to  represent  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense.  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Health, 
Lciucaiion  and  Welfare;  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
iiiissiLin,  the  Oif.ce  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
nes.i.  and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy: and  si.x  from  among  members  of  the 
public  who  have  particular  knowledge  and 
expertise  with  respect  to  fuels  and  energy. 

(b)  .Any  vacancy  in  tlie  Commission  sliall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  bsjne  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

I  CI  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(di  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

DrxlES    OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  energy  demands  and  of  the  fuels  and 
energy  resources,  requirements  and  policies 
of  the  United  States.  In  particular,  it  shall 
evaluate  all  possible  alternative  methods  of 
enerpy  production  and  the  relative  merits 
of  all  energy  sources,  including  fossil  fuels, 
synthetic  fuels  derived  from  natural  fossil 
fuels,  nuclear  and  any  other  practical 
sources.  Based  on  such  study,  it  .«;hall  rec- 
ommend those  programs  and  policies  which 
are  mr.-t  lilcely  to  insure,  through  maximum 
u.se  of  indigenous  resources,  that  the  Na- 
tion's rapidly  expanding  requirements  for 
low  cost  energy  will  be  met,  and  in  a  man- 
ner C3nslstent  with  the  need  to  safeguard 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(b)  The  Com.misjion  shall  submit  to  the 
Pre.sident  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
re.spect  to  its  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  Commis- 
sion ha.s  been  fully  organized.  Such  report 
shall  include  the  Commission's  determlna- 
tion,^  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  Nation's  projected  energy  needs, 
broken  down  into  regional  areas,  for  the  next 
two  decades  with  pr.rticular  reference  to 
electric   power; 

(2 1  the  fuel  resources  available  or  which 
must  be  developed  to  meet  those  needs,  in- 
cluding, as  applicable,  the  programs  for  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  nec- 
essary to  provide  those  major  technological 
advances  which  may  great: v  enhance  the 
Nation's  ability  to  efficient! v  and  economi- 
cally utilize  Its  fuel  resources'; 

i3i  the  air.  water  and  other  pollution  cre- 
ated by  energy  requirements,  including  any 
progr.ms  to  overcome  promptly  and  e.fi"- 
ciently  any  technological  or  economic  bar- 
riers to  the  elimination  of  such  pollution; 
and 

1 4)  the  existing  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  o:  State  and 
local  governments,  which  have  any  signifi- 
cant mipact  on  the  availability  or  economic 
utilization  of  such  fuel  resources  and  on  the 
ability  to  meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs 
and  environmental  requirements,  including 
proprsals,  policies  and  programs  for  recon- 
ciling the  Nation's  environmental  quality 
requirements  with  energy  needs 

POWERS  AND   ADMINTSTR.^TIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  o:  the  Commission,  anv  sub- 


committee or  member  tliereof.  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  tes- 
timony, and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission,  subcommittee,  or 
member  deems  advisable.  Any  member  a'u- 
thorized  by  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  aflarmatioiLs  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee or  member  thereof. 

(bj  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
.strumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  'Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(C)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  f.x  the  ct-mpensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary,   and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals. 

COMrENS.^TION     CF     MEMBERS 

Sec.  4.  (at  Any  member  of  the  Commli-sion 
who  Is  appointed  from  the  executive  or  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived in  his  regular  employment,  but  shall 
iae  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Conimission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission 

EXPENSES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Se<-.  5,  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  sucli  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

EXPIRATION    OF    the    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  tlie  submis-^ion  of  its  report 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  the  text  of  FPC  Commis- 
sioner Bagge's  address  to  the  32d  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Power  Confer- 
ence, and  the  text  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  report,  "A  Review  and 
Comparison  of  Selected  United  States 
Energy  Forecasts." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Electric  Power  Industry  in  Crisis  and 
Transftton:  The  Nefd  for  a  Nationai. 
Energy-En vipoNMENT  Policy 

,  .Address  by  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Commissioner, 
Federal  Power  Commission) 
The  privilege  of  keynoting  this  year's  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Power  Con- 
ference is  a  distinct  honor  and  I  am  grateful 
fcr  a  number  of  reasons — particularly  since 
this  conference  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
electric  power  industry  apprehensively  pre- 
pares for  the  dawn  of  a  critical  new  decade. 


The  appearance  of  the  chronological  mile- 
stone traditionally  provides  an  opportunity 
to  reevaluate  what  has  gone  before  and  to 
redefine  liie  relevant  goals  for  the  years  that 
lie  ahead.  But  more  importantly,  it  also  comes 
at  a  time  when  this  vast  Industry— the  Na- 
tion's largest — finds  itself  uniquely  on  the  de- 
fensive as  it  has  never  been  before  Indeed, 
it  finds  that  its  very  right  to  expand  and 
.serve  the  growing  energy  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion is  seriously  questioned  and  has  become 
a  national  political  issue,  .^n  earlier  political 
confrontation  faced  by  this  Industry  resulted 
in  broader  economic  regulation  under  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  The 
esseritial  objective  of  this  industry  to  serve 
the  increasing  power  needs  of  the  Nation 
has  never  before  been  subject  to  doubt,  hov.-- 
ever,  today  It  is  being  severely  challenged 
by  even  some  of  our  most  respected  thinkers. 
Thtis.  I  regard  this  occ.islon  as  a  unique 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  an  im- 
portant forum,  at  a  most  critical  time,  to 
express  the  deeply  felt  concerns  of  one  of 
the  regulators  of  vour  industrv. 


In  the  title  to  this  address,  I  liave  char- 
acterized that  electric  power  inciustry  as  one 
in  transition.  I  have  done  so  b'jcause,  upon 
analyzing  the  events  of  the  past  decade  and 
relating  them  to  the  futur',  the  overriding 
characteristic  which  manifests  itself  Is  the 
emergence  of  new  industry  s'oals  and  tlie 
shift  of  emphasis  with  respect  to  these  objec- 
tives 

Dor-s  it  seem  jx^s.^ible  that  it  was  but  six 
years  ago.  in  November  1964,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commis,';on.  in  cooperation  with 
all  the  segments  ol  tliis  industry,  published 
the  first  National  Power  Survey''  This  com- 
prehen.=ive  nationwide  survey  was  under- 
taken m  order  to  define  and  articulate  the 
long  range  goals  of  the  Industry.  Some  of 
the  finest  talent  in  government  and  indvis- 
try  studied  the  pa.st  performance  of  this 
highly  fr.-tgmented  industry;  and  as  they  ob- 
served the  developing  trends  in  generation 
and  transmission;  and  as  they  projected  the 
future  supply  and  demand  for  electricity, 
there  emerged  a  concept — a  vision,  if  you 
will,  which  was  translated  into  presumably 
attainable  objectives — which  were  character- 
ized as  "guidelines  for  growth."  That  goal  of 
the  mid-sixties  was  to  provide  greater  im- 
petus to  the  trend  toward  the  integration  of 
the  Nation's  power  systems;  to  move  from 
isolated  or  segmented  operations  and  from 
existing  pools  of  limited  .5cope.  to  participa- 
tion in  fully  coordinated  power  networks 
embracing  entire  regions  of  the  country. 

In  time,  when  justified  economically,  all 
the  regional  systems  in  the  Nation  would  be 
joined  In  a  single  interconnected  network. 
From  such  coordinated  regional  and  inter- 
regional planning,  in  which  all  cunership 
segments  could  [lartlcipatp  and  'ouild  facil- 
ities to  meet  their  combined  needs,  there 
would  inure  vast  economies  of  scale  in  gen- 
eration and  transmission  to  stimulate  de- 
mand and  afford  the  Nation  contlntiously 
more  increments  of  electric  power,  at  lower 
costs,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  More  and  even  more 
electric  power  at  lower  costs!  This,  then,  was 
the  vision  of  the  Nationai  Power  Survey.  It 
provided  the  goal  of  this  industry  in  the 
mid-sixties. 

Looking  back  only  the  few  years  since  Its 
publication,  one  is  struck  by  what  In  ret- 
rosnect  was  an  inexplicable  lack  of  humility 
on  the  part  of  the  architects  of  the  National 
Power  Survey.  Certainty  must  have  existed 
even  then  in  the  thinking  of  the  utility  in- 
dustry and  its  regulators.  The  questioning 
of  the  limitations  of  technology,  its  direc- 
tion, and  even  its  values,  which  was  then 
being  focused  on  other  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety, apparently  had  not  extended  to  the 
electric  power  industry  And  if  it  was.  we 
must  have  believed  that  the  utility  industry 
would   remain   immune    from    these    forces. 
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How  did  this  happen?  How  could  we  all 
have  been  so  positive — so  blindly  certain — 
that  the  only  challenge — the  only  goal— was 
the  one  which  we  conceived — that  of  contin- 
ually reducing  costs  in  order  to  usher  In 
the  era  of  unlimited  power — the  era  of  the 
glgawatt — the  electric  energy  economy — un- 
der what  we  characterized  as  "guidelines  for 
growth."  I  submit  that  It  was  engendered  by 
a  monstrous  sense  of  Intellectual  and  tech- 
nological arrogance  which  Ignored  not  only 
the  limitations  of  technology  but  even  more 
Importantly,  the  limitation  of  the  vision  of 
Its  high  priests.  The  arrogance  of  our  high 
priests  Is  spread  across  the  pages  of  our 
technical  journals  and  In  the  National  Power 
Survey  as  an  Irrevocable  Indictment  of  our 
own  myopia.  Today  we  stand  convicted  by 
our  own  testimony. 

The  arrogance  manifested  In  the  National 
power  Survey  was,  however,  to  be  short  lived. 
For  within  exactly  a  single  year  after  Its  re- 
lease we  were  made  humble.  On  November  9, 
1965.  the  system  fell  apart  In  one  awesome 
moment  and,  unfortunately,  in  the  Eirea  of 
the  Nation  which  exercises  a  disproportion- 
ate influence  upon  public  opinion.  Such  an 
occurrence  in  any  other  area  probably  would 
not  have  led  to  the  events  which  followed. 
In  New  York  It  struck  as  a  national  calamity 
and  every  American,  as  a  consequence,  was 
made  insecure  about  the  reliability  of  his 
power  supply.  Those  of  us  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  at  that  time  were  sum- 
moned before  Congressional  conunlttees  to 
give  an  accounting  of  our  stewardship  of  the 
public  trust  and  to  defend  the  then  severely 
questioned  articles  of  faith  underlying  the 
Power  Survey — the  value  of  regional  Inter- 
connection and  coordination.  Although  these 
objectives  survived  the  testing  of  the  legis- 
lative crucible,  the  goal  of  this  Industry  was 
significantly  altered  In  the  process. 

I  make  no  apology  for  having  Joined  my 
colleagues  in  endorsing  what  became  a  highly 
controversial  legislative  proposal — the  FPC 
sponsored  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  of 
1968.  Its  very  existence,  and  the  reaction 
which  It  generated  within  the  Industry.  In 
my  opinion,  constructively  accelerated  the 
evolution  of  regional  and  national  reliability 
planning.  This  proposed  legislation  served  a 
vital  function  simply  by  Its  Introduction.  Its 
enactment,  in  that  or  In  any  one  of  a  variety 
of  Its  existing  forms,  would  now  be  a  tragic 
mistake.  The  goal  of  this  Industry  was  broad- 
ened to  embrace  reliability.  It  Is  today  being 
pursued  In  a  meaningful  way. 

But  even  as  the  Industry  was  striving  to 
evolve  the  institutional  framework  neces- 
sary to  cop^  with  the  problems  of  tech- 
nological reliability  and  at  the  same  time 
waging  a  defensive  struggle  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  a  new  issue  beg^an  to  take  shape 
on  the  horizon.  At  first  It  appeared  docile 
enough  to  be  manageable.  You  even  coined 
a  new  term  to  deal  with  It.  "Beautlllty"  was 
this  Industry's  response  to  Its  critics. 

New  designs  for  transmission  towers  and 
low  silhouette  transformers  were  Introduced. 
Residential  distribution  facilities  went  in- 
creasingly vmderground.  However,  as  the  Issue 
began  to  take  on  form  and  substance,  much 
like  a  storm  cloud  It  quickly  mushroomed 
and  soon  enveloped  not  only  aesthetics  but 
also  all  aspects  of  the  electric  power  indus- 
try. As  a  consequence,  soon  after  It  was 
coined,  "beautlllty"  was  erased  from  the 
lexicon  of  the  Industry  as  a  far  too  super- 
ficial characterization  of  Its  respKJnse  to  the 
Issue. 

The  newly  emergent  environmental  ethic 
with  which  this  Industry  sought  to  deal  con- 
structively In  its  Report  of  the  Electric  Util- 
ity Industry  Task  Force  on  the  Environment 
suddenly  became  radicalized  And,  because 
Its  principal  thrust  was  aimed  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  Industry — the  right  to  expand — 
It  has  transcended  all  other  goals  and  raised 
critical  questions  with  respect  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  electric  power  to  meet  the  existing 


and  projected  levels  of  demand  and  with 
respect  to  the  level  and  configuration  of  fu- 
ture demand. 

Thus.  In  the  few  years  since  the  release  of 
the  National  Power  Survey,  the  goals  of  this 
Industry  have  been  radically  altered.  The 
emphasis  has  shifted  from  an  unquestioned 
commitment  to  constantly  lower  costs,  first, 
to  greater  reliability  and  quality  of  service; 
and  now  to  an  adequate  power  supply  with- 
out degradation  of  environmental  values. 
Today,  these  goaU  are  but  different  facets  of 
a  broader  national  objective — one  which 
President  Nixon  In  his  Slate  of  the  Union 
Address  characterized  as  a  concern  for  the 
quality  of  life.  Surely  both  a  reliable  and 
adequate  supply  of  electric  power  are  just 
as  vital  to  the  achievement  of  that  objective 
in  contemporary  society  as  Is  the  urgent  need 
to  halt  the  destruction  of  our  environment. 
And  to  the  extent  that  these  concerns  are 
Interrelated,  all  of  us  today,  regulators,  con- 
stuners,  and  utility  managers  alike,  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  a  posture  which  would 
have  been  unthinkable  for  all  of  us  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

n 

Today,  the  forces  of  transition  are  Just  as 
powerful  and  just  as  pervasive  as  those  which 
led  to  the  changing  goals  of  the  past  decade. 
They  are  now  at  work  shaping  the  goals  of 
this  decade.  So  it  is  with  an  awareness  of 
change  that  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  future.  None  of  us 
consciously  seek  the  mantle  of  the  doomsday 
prophet  But  neither  can  we  responsibly  look 
to  the  future  with  blithe  complacency.  Al- 
ready there  are  numerous  signs  which  mani- 
fest a  growing  apprehension  concerning  the 
ability  of  this  industry  to  meet  even  Its  most 
recent  goal  of  achieving  adequate  electric 
power  without  environmental  degradation. 

The  approach  of  summer,  for  example, 
arouses  an  uneasy  feeling  within  many  of  us. 
It  Is  caused  by  more  than  the  dread  of  per- 
sonal discomfort  brought  about  by  thoughts 
of  he.'^it  and  humidity.  It  Is  the  result  of  an 
awareness  that  the  turn  of  a  page  on  the 
calendar  may  be  accompitnled  by  regional 
power  shortages.  Already  there  have  been 
early  forebodings  of  what  may,  in  a  few 
months,  develop  into  the  recurring  annual 
drama  which  hJis  become  symptomatic  of  the 
electric  power  Industry  in  some  areas  of  the 
Nation.  The  signs  are  clear  to  even  casual 
observers  of  this  Industry:  newspaper  ad- 
vertLsements  alerting  the  public  to  possible 
power  reductions,  expreseions  of  concern 
from  many  sectors  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment, critical  manufacturers'  strikes,  threat- 
ened transportation  strikes,  fuel  shortages, 
an  abnormal  nuniber  of  production  delays 
and  equipment  failures  and  a  new  militancy 
on  the  part  of  the  public  regarding  the 
location  of  utility  facilities. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  those 
who  scotf  at  the  idea  that  the  electric  power 
Industry  could  again  suffer  some  agonizing 
moments.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  your  Industry  leaders  maintain 
that  It  Is  "sheer  nonsense"  to  suggest,  as 
many  of  us  have,  that  there  presently  exists 
a  power  crisis  of  national  significance.  Yet. 
that  is  precisely  what  Mr.  A.  H.  AjTnond, 
President  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
recently  stated  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
security  analysts  In  New  York  City.  I  sin- 
cerely wl.sh  that  I  could  share  his  optimism 
regarding  the  present  state  of  this  industry. 
Faced,  however,  with  the  hard  reality  of  the 
acute  problems  besetting  electric  manufac- 
turing, generation  and  transmission,  and 
recognizing  further  that  these  problems  are 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  in  the 
immediate  future.  I  would  be  less  than  re- 
sponsible as  a  regulator  of  this  Industry  If 
I  continued  to  permit  this  comment  to  go  un- 
challenged. I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of 
this  forum  to  take  Issue  with  Mr.  Aymond 
and  to  describe  the  situation  confronting 
the  electric  Industry  today  as  one  which  con- 


stitutes a  "national  crisis."  Minimizing  thla 
fact  win  only  make  Its  eventual  realization 
that  much  more  devastatng.  Inducing  the 
public  to  Ignore  it  would  be  catastrophic. 

To  those  of  us  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  the  crisis  there  Is  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  how  it  came  about.  What  were  the 
forces  that  created  It,  for  obviously  it  did  not 
Just  "happen".  It  evolved  out  of  a  series  of 
unrelated  events — the  cumulative  effect  of 
which  gave  shape  to  Its  existing  form.  The 
underlying  factors  must  be  understood  if 
similar  situations  are  to  be  avoided  In  the 
future  and  If  the  existing  crisis  Is  to  be  In- 
t€lllgently  resolved. 

Obvlovisly,  one  of  the  most  significant 
factors  has  been  the  sudden  emergence  of  an 
almost  religious  fervor  about  the  quality  of 
our  environment  which  has  provided,  within 
the  political  dynamics  of  this  Industry,  a 
substitute  for  the  old  orthodoxy — the  pub- 
lic's relentless  demand  for  cheap  power.  Few 
Issues  have  so  captured  the  public's  Imagina- 
tion. The  speed  with  which  It  was  trans- 
formed from  a  benign  environmental  ethic 
into  a  zealous  ecologlc  faith  has  been  nothing 
lees  than  meteoric.  Its  sudden  emergence  as 
a  national  religion  has  profound  Implications 
to  our  theologians — and  to  the  electric 
power  Industry.  The  environmental  awaken- 
ing win  achieve  even  greater  Impetus 
throughout  the  Nation  tomorrow  when,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  teach-ins.  marches 
and  demonstrations,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  converts  rivaling  the  crusades  of  BUly 
Graham  will  make  commitments  to  the  new 
religion  of  ecology. 

The  growing  national  awareness  of  environ- 
mental quality  has  only  now  begun  to  make 
Its  presence  felt  on  your  Industry.  Yesterday, 
you  were  confronted  only  by  groups  of  angry 
citizens.  Today,  counties  and  municipalities 
are  expressing  their  concern  by  directing  yotir 
choice  of  fuels  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power.  Tomorrow  the  Department  of  Justice 
may  be  opposing  the  generation  of  electric 
povver  by  waging  the  battle  of  Turkey  Point 
In  every  courtroom  to  prevent  the  boiling 
of  plankton  In  the  Nation's  waters.  The  issue 
is  Incredibly  comprehensive  and  defies  easy 
resolution.  It  Is  crucial  both  to  the  reliability 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  nation's  electric 
power.  It  must  be  faced  and  It  must  be  re- 
solved. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  an  understanding 
of  the  existing  crisis  are  the  explosive  popu- 
lation growth  patterns  of  the  Nation  and 
their  consequential  effect  upon  the  demand 
for  electric  power.  Volumes  have  been  de- 
voted to  studies  of  population  expansion. 
Page  after  page  of  statistics  point  to  an  in- 
credible population  picture  which  at  times 
defies  comprehension.  Some  predict  that  this 
Nation's  population  will  double  by  the  end 
of  this  centiu-y.  The  Impact  on  demand  Is 
obvious.  Past  experience  Indicates  that  de- 
mand has  been  doubling  every  ten  years  and 
our  latest  studies  predict  an  Increase  of 
nearly  fovir  times  by  1990.  Contributing  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  per  capita  consumption 
Is  expected  to  nearly  triple  during  this  pe- 
riod. Of  profound  importance,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  since  our  population  will  In- 
crease absolutely,  a  tremendous  surge  In 
electric  power  demand  will  occur  regardless 
of  the  rise  In  per  capita  utilization. 

The  commitment  by  this  Industry  to  nu- 
clear power  generation  also  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  crisis.  Stimulated  by  government  pol- 
icy, utility  planners  envisioned  nuclear  power 
as  the  answer  to  future  expansion  of  their 
generating  capacity  and  placed  an  inordinate 
amount  of  their  eggs  in  the  nuclear  basket. 
And  now  the  chickens  have  hatched  and 
come  home  to  roost.  Although  these  vast  nu- 
clear generating  complexes  were  welcome  ad- 
ditions In  the  fight  against  air  pollution, 
they  created  a  new  problem  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion which  this  Industry  for  a  while.  Insisted 
on  characterizing  as  "thermal  enrichment.' 
Economy  had  also  been  one  of  the  virtues  of 
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this  mode  of  power  generation.  Now,  however, 
the  statistics  from  recently  Installed  units 
were  knocking  earlier  cost  predictions  out  of 
the  hat.  The  cost  of  skilled  labor,  quality  con- 
trol and  stricter  safety  measures — all  acted 
to  skew  Investment  curves  beyond  acceptable 
limits.  New  units  did  not.  become  operational 
on  schedule  and  suddenly  the  manufacturers 
were  reporting  that  orders  for  new  nuclear 
facilities  had  dropped  to  the  level  of  the 
1950's.  The  hard  facts  had  to  be  faced — nu- 
clear power  generation  was  not  the  great 
panacea  we  had  envisioned. 

But  there  were  more  than  merely  economic 
factors  which  led  to  this  crisis.  Technology, 
which  had  so  brilliantly  brought  forth  nu- 
clear generation,  was  at  an  Impasse  In  de- 
veloping the  acclaimed  salvation  for  the 
future  power  needs  of  this  country — the  fast 
breeder  reactor.  After  the  Inauspicious  record 
and  nearly  catastrophic  disappointment  of 
the  Enrico  Fermi  facility,  the  AEC  and  the 
Industry  found  that  their  ambitious  en- 
deavor had  fallen  far  short  of  Its  projected 
goals.  It  would  be  at  least  1985  before  the 
fast  breeder,  even  with  a  sufficient  commit- 
ment of  funds  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
would  have  an  Impact  on  the  Nation's  power 
generation. 

Paced  with  these  pessimistic  developments 
in  the  nuclear  field.  It  has  become  evident 
that  the  need  for  fossil  fuel  generation  will 
appreciably  Increase.  Even  If  nuclear  gener- 
ation should  emerge  as  originally  envisioned, 
fossil  fuel  generation  will  nearly  double  In 
the  next  twenty  years.  To  many,  especially 
those  who  had  counted  so  heavily  on  nuclear 
generation,  this  realization  has  been  slow 
and  difficult.  It  even  caught  some  segments 
of  the  Industry  unprepared.  After  all,  who 
wanted  to  consider  the  environmental  ugly 
duckling — when  the  promise  of  nuclear  gen- 
eration was  ultimately  to  redeem  this 
Industry. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  necessity  to  rely 
on  fossil  fuel  generation   as  the  backbone 
of  the  Industry  for  many  years  to  come  Is 
compounded    by   the   fact   that    low   sulfur 
fossil  fuels  are  simply  not  presently  avail- 
able In  sufficient  quantities  to  clear  the  air 
pollution  hurdle  which  now  has  been   Im- 
posed upon  the  Industry.  Natural  gas.   the 
cleanest  fossil  fuel,  accounts  for  one-quar- 
ter of  all  electric  generation  by  steam  plants 
and  for  one-sixth  of  the  gas  consumed  in 
this  country.  It  appears  unlikely,  however, 
that  domestic  gas  supplies  will  "be  able  to 
substantially   alleviate   the    problem.    While 
Imported  LNG  and  residual  fuel  oil  hold  out 
some  promise,  neither  do  their  prospects  ap- 
pear sufficient  to  resolve  the  problem.  Low- 
sulfur  coal  Is  plagued  by  problems  of  supply, 
location  and  difficulty  of  extraction.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  deposits  and  markets  do  not 
coincide  and  one  can  only  wonder  about  how 
feasible  It  Is  In  the  long  run  for  the  Chi- 
cago market  to  look  to  Wyomlne  and  Mon- 
tana for  Its  fuel  supply.  Add  to  this  the  re- 
cent  sanction    of    Commonwealth    Edison's 
proposal  to  Import  Venezuelan  low-sulfur  re- 
sidual oil,  and  one  can  begin  to  appreciate 
the  agony  this  Industry  Is  presently  experi- 
encing in  Its  effort  to  meet  both  Us  environ- 
mental and  Its  energy  service  commitments. 
Another  factor  contributing  to  todav's  cri- 
sis can  be  traced  to  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  Industry's  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. Technology  plays  a  unique  role  In  the 
electric  power  Industry— one  need  onlv  glance 
at  this   conference   program    to   appreciate 
this.  As  engineers,   you   have  devoted   your 
careers  to  this  discipline.   But  despite"  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  the  result  Is  still 
far  short  of  the  goal.  The  delegation  bv  this 
industry  of  its  basic   responsibllltv   for  re- 
search to  Its  equipment  manufacturers  has 
^hTl*^   '"sufficient.    And    to    the    extent   to 
Which  you  have  discharged  this  responslbll- 
1^  yourselves,  it  has  been  largelv  In  the  form 
Of  market -oriented  programs  geared  to  a  fast 
return  on  Investment.  It  has  not  dealt  mean- 


ingfully with  equally  vital  concerns  Illus- 
trated, most  notably,  by  the  existing  environ- 
mental crisis.  Moreover,  the  cash  flow  objec- 
tive of  your  own  research  and  the  profitabil- 
ity criteria  of  your  equipment  manufactur- 
ers' research  simply  do  not  coincide  com- 
pletely with  the  needs  of  your  Industry  amd 
the  pubUc.  The  solution  to  such  pressing 
problems  as  sulfur  removal  from  the  fuel 
or  from  the  stack  emissions  to  make  all 
eastern  coal  useable,  better  methods  of  cool- 
ing generating  facilities — especially  "dry" 
cooling,  and  more  economic  underground 
transmission — cable  insulation,  d-c  convert- 
ers and  super  conductors  have  not  received 
adequate  attention. 

The  market-oriented  philosophy  reflected 
in  your  research  effort  has  another  outcrop- 
ping In  the  form  of  promotional  practices 
and  promotional  rates.  While  the  Industry 
has  waged  a  campaign  for  an  Increasing  share 
of  the  energy  market,  the  success  of  these 
skirmishes  has  accelerated  the  already  spiral - 
ing  load  foreca.sts  and  has  created  a  level  of 
demand  which.  In  some  cases,  cannot  now  be 
met.  It  is  paradoxical  that  the  Industry  per- 
sisted In  this  objective  at  the  very  time  there 
existed  warning  signs  of  forced  load  curtail- 
ments, through  brownouts,  voltage  reduc- 
tions and  interruptions  of  service.  In  its 
quest  for  promoting  greater  electric  use.  this 
Industry  is  now  obliged  to  expend  Its  re- 
sources to  meet  a  market  demand— which  It 
has  Itself,  In  part,  created  while  experiencing 
difficulties  In  meeting  normal  market  de- 
mand. 

Still  another  outcropping  of  the  market- 
oriented  mentality  is  reflected  in  the  Irra- 
tional competition  for  markets  without  con- 
cern for  the  superior  adaptability  of  particu- 
lar energy  forms  to  specific  functions.  This 
has  contributed  to  the  existing  power  crisis. 
The  validity  of  growth  for  growth's  sake  is 
now  being  questioned  by  even  orthodox 
thinkers.  An  objective  review  of  existing  com- 
petitive marketing  policies  is  now  required  to 
determine  whether,  for  example,  other  energy 
sources  can.  In  some  Instances,  more  ration- 
ally serve  the  space  heating  market. 

m 

The  existing  power  crisis  and  each  of  the 
several  forces  which  have  created  It  must 
be  met  head  on  if  this  Industry  Is  to  success- 
fully bridge  the  period  of  transition  which 
win  run  as  a  span  across  this  decade  and  the 
decades  to  come.  Becatose  the  environmental 
concern  exists  as  the  most  pervasive  factor 
in  the  present  situation.  I  should  like  to  deal 
with  It  here  by  recommending  a  fundamental 
step  that  I  believe  is  essential  to  any  mean- 
ingful solution  of  the  crisis. 

There  is  a  tendency  In  all  of  us  to  refuse  to 
come  to  grips  with  problems  and  formulate 
answers  which  necessitate  a  change  In  our 
thinking,  attitudes  and  objectives.  This  Is 
p.\rticularly  evident  on  both  sides  with  re- 
spect to  the  emotional  Issues  raised  by  the 
concern  for  our  en%'ironment  on  the"  one 
hand  and  the  continuing  growth  of  our  needs 
on  the  other.  The  allegation  that  everv  en- 
vironmentalist seeks  to  curtail  all  future 
growth  Is  obviously  an  oversimplified  rallv- 
ing  cry  that  has  served  only  to  polarize  posi- 
tions and  encourage  meaningless  denuncia- 
tions. The  question  facing  this  Industry  ob- 
viously Is  not  one  of  either  pollution  or 
blackout.  Except  for  the  radical  fringe,  no 
one  seriously  advocates  turning  back  the 
calendar.  Anyone  with  a  glimmer  of  real 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problem 
realizes  that  substantial  additional  electric 
generating  capacity  must  be  constructed  in 
the  decades  ahead  just  to  keep  pace  with  the 
essential  and  basic  needs  of  our  expanding 
population,  irrespective  of  any  Increase  In 
per  capita  utilization.  Rational  minds  will 
also  concede  that  even  more  substantial  In- 
crements of  additional  electric  energy  must 
be  produced  In  the  future  to  successfully 
wage   the   entire   environmental   battle   on 


many  other  relevant  fronts  such  as  meeting 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  depressed 
areas  of  our  Nation,  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
inner  city,  urban  and  mass  transportation 
and  the  staggering  waste  disposal  problem. 

In  the  past,  all  of  us  have  paid  the  price 
for  the  devastation  inflicted  upon  the  house- 
hold of  mankind  by  an  Industrial  society. 
But  It  was  assessed  as  a  social  cost  which 
could  be  measured  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  benefits  of  our  natural  environment  were 
denied  to  us.  The  damage  was  not  refiected 
in  the  prices  paid  by  us.  Tiius,  the  true  cost 
of  goods  and  services  were  understated  to 
their  competitive  advantage.  Today,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  industry  and  consumers 
must  bear  the  cost  required  to  put  an  end 
to  environmental  degradation.  This  social 
cost  must  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  be 
recognized  as  a  cost  of  doing  business  Just 
as  the  cost  of  preventive  maintenance  re- 
flects the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for 
safety  and  reliability. 

I  take  profotuid  issue  with  those  observers 
of  the  industry  who  advocate  the  ration- 
ing of  electric  power  eis  the  answer  to  this 
dilemma.  I  do  so  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  economic  Impact  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  social  cost  of  environmental 
degradation  Into  the  cost  of  service  of  the 
utility  Industry,  channelled  by  means  of  a 
realistic  rate  design,  and  the  elimination  of 
certain  attendant  promotional  practices, 
can  provide  this  Industry  and  Its  reeulators 
with  sufficient  leverage  to  moderate  and 
shap>e  effective  demand. 

Overly  emotional  reaction  to  this  issue 
necessitated  that  more  time  and  effort  be 
expended  to  create  an  awarenes.^  of  the  dev- 
astating Impact  on  our  lives  and  the  urgent 
need  to  bring  the  abuse  to  an  immediate 
halt.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  become  too  preoccupied  with  the 
creation  of  the  Institutional  structure  ajid 
the  forum  necessary  to  consider  the  environ- 
mental Issues  and  not  enough  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  fundamental  solutions 
More  than  enough  rhetoric,  and  gratefully 
even  some  constructive  dialogue,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  institutional  ques- 
tions which  have  already  been  identified 
and  are,  it  appears  to  me,  headed  toward  a 
constructive  solution.  State  legislative  ac- 
tion is  beginning  to  provide  the  needed  gov- 
errunental  forums  for  the  resolution  of  the 
siting  problems  of  both  generation  and 
transmission  and  the  evolution  by  the  fed- 
eral government  of  minimum  standards  fur 
thermal  and  air  pollution  are  being  created 
to  determine  the  operational  characteristics 
of  these  electric  utility  facilities.  Further- 
more, the  acceptance  of  open  and  long-range 
planning  by  this  Industry  and  its  eventual 
coordination  Into  comprehensive  regional 
planning  will  culminate  the  urgently  needed 
Institutional  response.  This  much  of  the 
problem  will  soon  be  behind  us. 

Therefore,  an  urgent  need  now  exists  for  a 
commitment  to  a  course  of  action  which 
focuses  on  a  more  fundamental  solution.  The 
question  of  whether  we  can  meet  our  grow- 
ing need  for  electricity  without  environ- 
mental degradation  must  be  answered  deci- 
sively and  definitively  by  the  leaders  of  this 
industry  by  a  total  commitment  to  providing 
for  the  essential  growth  consistent  vviih  our 
environmental  goal. 

In  order  to  gain  the  confidence  and  the 
trust  of  a  concerned  public,  this  commit- 
ment, however,  must  be  shared  by  both  gov- 
ernment and  the  Industry.  It  must  be  total 
and  it  must  extend  t>eyond  merely  providing 
an  institutional  spparatu.«;  for  the  siting  of 
facilities  and  establishing  operational  stand- 
ards. It  is  essential  that  we  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  more  fundamental  policy  con- 
siderations which  must  set  the  parameters 
for  the  achievement  of  that  goal  and  which 
are  determinative  of  whether  the  goal  can, 
in  fact,  be  achieved  at  all.  For  reality  re- 
quires that  we  recognize  that  this  objective 
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can  only  be  achieved  within  the  limitations 
of  the  available  fuels  and  the  existing  fuel 
technology.  Our  coniniutnent  to  this  goal, 
therefore,  involves  nothing  less  than  the 
dedication  of  National  Energy  Policy  to  Its 
attainment. 

IV 

Enerf;y  resources  are  critical  to  tlie  security 
and  economic  welfare  of  our  Nation.  So  it  fol- 
lows that  an  objective  of  government  policy 
is  to  develop  and  maintain  adequate  supplies 
of  low-cost  energy.  In  the  United  States,  un- 
hV:e  some  other  countries,  thl.s  does  not 
burden  the  energy  Industry  with  centralized 
production  platis  and  allocation  directives. 
The  government  instead  is  called  upon  to  es- 
tablish an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  the  energy  industry.  Government 
is  the  economic  chmutologist  charged  to 
forecast  only  sunny  days.  But,  unlike  the 
weatherman,  an  error  m  prognosticating  the 
practical  effect  o:  a  particular  guvernmont 
fuels  policy  means  more  than  Just  a  foot  in  a 
puddle. 

The  collective  impact  of  the  numerous  spe- 
cific national  fuels  policies  can  be  regarded 
as  our  National  Energy  Policy.  This  p-'licy 
has  evolved  from  tlie  interaction  of  the  re- 
sponse of  both  government  and  industry  to 
specific  encr,zy  needs  based  upon  two  over- 
riding national  objectives:  national  security 
and  economy  or.  perhaps  more  accurately 
stated,  national  security  or  economy  because 
a  single  fuel  policy  cannot  always  accom- 
modate both  objectives. 

National  Energy  Policy  is  wide  ranging 
and  includes  programs  to  tund  and  encour- 
age scientific  energy  re.iearch  in  order  to  in- 
crea-se  supply,  enhance  utilization  and  de- 
crease co.^ts:  to  control  the  well  head  price 
of  natural  gas;  to  limit  petroleum  Imports 
to  encourage  development  of  nuclear  genera- 
tion: to  offer  tax  and  other  incentives  to  pro- 
mote the  exploration  and  development  of 
various  fuels:  and  to  encourage  the  long  dis- 
tance tran.-mission  and  regional  coordina- 
tion of  electricity.  It  embraces  conservation 
laws  -M  prevent  the  wa.->te  of  valued  resotirces. 
Inter-fuel  competition  is  favored  and  when 
the  mu.'cLe  of  competition  does  not  flex, 
government  regulation  and  nntitrtist  policy, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  e.-sential  parts  of 
Xatl'.^n.Tl  Energy  Policy,  is  no  ninety-seven 
pound  weakling. 

Since  the  evolution  of  our  existing  Na- 
tion;il  Energy  Policy  ihere  ha.s  emerged  and 
risen  tn  the  very  highe.st  position  on  our  scale 
of  national  priorities  a  number  of  specific 
national  environment,!!  goals.  Although  it 
may  have  been  too  early  for  us  to  recognize 
all  of  the  ramifications,  their  collective  effect 
must  now  be  regarded  as  cur  National  En- 
vironment P-ilicy.  It  is.  of  course,  still  in  the 
procj.=s  of  evolution.  Indeed,  bits  and  pieces 
t:f  that  policy  arc  being  forged  almost  daily 
in  legislative  halls  throughout  the  Nation. 
However  we  must  now  recognl?e  'he  signifi- 
cant impact  that  the  evolving  environmental 
policy  and  our  National  Energy  Policy  have 
upon  one  another. 

Obviously,  National  Energy  Policy  signifi- 
c.mtly  r.'!ects  what  fuels  are  available  to 
alleviate  environmental  concerns.  On  the 
other  hand,  clearly  discernible  now  are  the 
profound  implications  of  that  evolving  Na- 
tional Environment  Policy,  as  it  has  already 
been  shaped,  upon  c  tir  existing  National  En- 
ergv  P'.licy.  For  example,  environmental 
goals  h  ive  not  only  entered  into  the  decision- 
makint;;  process  whether  it  relates  to  coal, 
gas,  oil  or  any  other  fuel — they  have,  in  many 
cases,  provided  the  decisive  determinant.  In- 
deed, in  a  constantly  increasing  proportion 
in  the  electric  utility  industry,  these  d:^c!- 
sions  have  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
management,  and  have  been  made  a  ma'ter 
of  government  fiat  either  by  restrictions  on 
the  quality  of  fuel  or  absolute  prohibitions 
on  its  utilization.  And  the  pressure  continues 
to  motmt. 


Fuels  which  existing  National  Energy  Pol- 
icy has  ordained  to  compete  are  thus  re- 
moved from  the  market  place  by  the  new  na- 
tional goal.  Fuels  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  serve  these  new  goals  are  effectively 
foreclosed  from  the  market  by  existing  ener- 
gy policy.  And  even  when  environmental 
goals  have  overriden  existing  energy  policy, 
such  as  in  the  importation  of  Venezuelan 
oil  to  a  generating  plant  In  Chicago,  it  has 
been  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis,  as  an 
ad  hoc  determination,  and  without  the  bene- 
fit of  guidelines  sensitive  to  the  implications 
of  the  decision. 

It  is  now  clear  that  our  National  Energy 
Policy  must  consciously  be  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  the  emerging  national  environ- 
mental goals.  It  must  be  transformed  into 
an  instrument  of  National  Environment 
Policy.  The  rationale  for  our  National  Energy 
Policy  should  now  therefore  be  expressly 
extended  beyond  considerations  of  national 
defense  and  economy  in  order  to  encompass 
this  equally  paramount  national  objective. 
And.  just  as  a  new  test  of  environmental 
feasibility  has  now  been  added  to  the  long- 
standing prerequisites  of  engineering  and 
economic  feasibility  in  the  construction  of 
utility  facilities,  so  must  our  national  en- 
vironmental goals  now  be  added  to  the  long- 
standing objectives  of  national  security  and 
economics  in  the  formulation  of  National 
Energy  Policy.  I  believe  that  this  objective 
can  best  be  achie^-ed  by  the  formulation  of 
a  coordinated  National  Energy-Environment 
Policy. 

What  has  the  recognition  of  this  fact  to  do 
with  the  electric  utility  industry  as  It  faces 
a  new  decade  and  attempts  to  contribute 
to  the  quality  of  life?  The  coordination  of 
our  National  Energy  Policy  and  Its  goals  with 
national  environmental  goals,  In  the  final 
analysis,  and  in  the  most  fundamental  sense, 
provides  the  real  hope  for  this  industry  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  serve  the  Nation  and 
its  growth  without  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  development,  articulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  National  Energy-En- 
vironment Policy  provides  the  only  corner- 
stone of  such  hope.  We  can  no  longer  eng.ige 
in  the  whole  sale  elimination  of  fuels,  such 
as  high-sulfur  coal,  without  providing  both 
for  short  term  substitutes  and  for  the  tech- 
nology which  will  Inevitably  redeem  them 
again  for  the  market  place.  We  can  no  longer, 
for  example,  prevent  the  economic  transpor- 
tation of  gas  in  liquid  form  from  Alaska  to 
the  West  Coast  markets  where  It  is  urgently 
needed  to  i)rovide  a  short  term  substitute 
fuel.  But  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
by  administering  an  energy  policy  which 
was  designed  to  achieve  other  goals. 

All  aspects  of  our  energy  policy  must, 
therefore,  be  reappraised.  This  includes  tax 
incentives,  oil  import  restrictions,  gas  pro- 
ducer regulation,  regulatory  policies,  the 
Jones  Act  and  a  score  of  other  fuels  policies 
which  will  determine  whether  we  can  achieve 
our  goal  of  growth  in  the  energy  industry 
without  environmental  degradation.  The 
most  immediate  need,  however,  is  for  a  basic 
reappraisal  of  our  R&D  objectives. 

National  Energy  Policy  presently  includes 
the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  for  energy 
RtcD.  A  recent  study  by  the  Energy  Policy 
Staff  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
reported  that  $368  million  will  be  spent  m 
Fiscal  Year  1970  on  civilian  energy  research 
and  development  through  jirograms  sup- 
ported by  federal  funds.  About  90  percent  of 
the  federal  R&D  expenses  are  addressed  to  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the  electric 
power  industry.  The  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  for  atomic  energy  received  over 
84  percent  of  all  the  federal  funds  for  energy 
R&D.  It  has  also  received  approximately  three 
billion  dollars  of  government  expenditures  in 
the  past  twenty  years.  Compared  with  this 
ambitious    federal    commitment    to    atomic 


energy,  the  amounts  of  money  which  have 
and  are  being  allccaied  for  the  improvement 
of  fossil  fttel  generation  and  for  other  fossil 
fuel  energy  research  are  ridiculously  small. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  I  am  not  advo- 
cating a  reduction  in  the  dollar  allocation  to 
nuclear  energy  research.  Rather,  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  more  money  be  appropriated  for 
non-nuclear  energy  R&D.  so  that  we  may 
strike  a  b.ilance  between  the  lure  of  un- 
limited energy  through  atomic  power  and  the 
continued  development  of  our  other  primary 
eiiergy  resotirces. 

I  believe  that  energy  policy  must  drastically 
expand  non-nuclear  energy  R&D  for  two 
essential  reasons: 

1.  Fossil  fuel  will  continue  to  bp  a  major 
source  of  primary  energy  for  electric  power 
generation.  In  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's updating  of  the  National  Power  Survey 
there  ajipenrs  to  be  ample  evidence  that  even 
with  the  optimistic  forecasts:  of  nuclear 
growth  in  the  next  two  decades  there  will  be 
a  continually  expanding  demand  for  fossil 
fuels  for  electric  power  generation.  If  the 
electric  utilities  are  permitted  to  expand  at 
their  projected  rates  of  growth,  fo.ssil-fueIed, 
steam-electric  generating  capacity  will  in- 
crease from  261  gigawatts  in  1970.  to  559  glga- 
watts  in  1990.  Correspondingly,  the  electric 
power  Industry's  annual  demand  for  fossil 
fuels  will  nearly  double  in  the  next  twenty 
years.  By  1990  we  will  require  coal,  gas  and 
oil  for  electric  power  generation  in  quantiiie.s 
equivalent  to  nearly  a  billion  tons  of  coal 
annttaily,  in  addition  to  nuclear  fuels  eqtiiv- 
alent  of  about  1.1  billion  tons  of  coal.  Tliere 
can  be  no  question  that  the  need  for  fossil 
fueled  generation  will  contintie  well  into  the 
twenty-first  century. 

2.  Because  of  their  own  unique  character- 
istics, fossil  fuels  can  make  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  I  think  it  is  much  too  early  for 
government  energy  policy  to  write  off  fossil 
fuels  -As  long  as  nticlear  energy  research  is 
concentrated  in  a  single  agency  while  fossil 
fuel  production,  transportation,  utilization, 
conversion,  and  other  research  is  divided 
among  a  dozen  agencies,  fossil  fuels  will  in- 
evitably be  disadvantaged  in  the  competition 
for  the  energy  R&D  dollar  unless  energy  pol- 
icy responds  to  this  environmental  need. 

Except  for  the  nuclear  power  field,  most 
energy  R&D  programs  exist  on  minimum 
subsistence  budgets  reflecting  little  or  no 
relationship  to  our  new  environmental  goa'.- 
For  example,  in  the  electric  power  industry 
alone  every  one  percent  improvement  in  fos- 
sil fuel  utilization  efficiency  would  lead  to  a 
.saving  of  ten  million  tons  of  coal  annually 
by  1990.  Correspondingly,  there  would  be  a 
reduction,  however  small,  in  the  environmen- 
tal problems. 

Government  policy  must  also  stimulate 
through  a  variety  of  means,  including  tax 
incentives,  an  equivalent  comtnitment  in  the 
private  sector  to  R&D  programs  relevant  to 
this  goal.  The  market  oriented  research  of 
the  past  by  the  electric  utility  industry  and 
its  manufacturers  must  give  way  to  pro- 
grams which  are  addressed  to  the  primary 
challenge  of  this  decade  of  the  70's.  Regu- 
latory policy,  both  state  and  federal  must 
also  accommodate  this  goal.  Corporate  budg- 
ets must  also  be  reexamined  to  reevaluate  the 
relative  significance  at  this  time  of  promo- 
tional advertising  and  the  commitment. 
measured  by  research  dollars,  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal. 

How  well  we  respond  to  the  need  to  limit 
emissions  of  air  pollutants  from  fossil  fueled 
plants  is  to  considerable  measure  a  func- 
tion of  our  research  policies.  A  technology 
for  the  removal  of  p.articulate  matter  from 
p.^wer  plant  flue  gases  is  already  available. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  oxides  of  sulfur. 
Although  .several  technologies  currently 
under  investigation  hold  out  promise  of  re- 
moving varving  proportions  of  the  sulfur 
oxides  from"  the  flue  gases,  none  have  been 
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sufficiently  developed  to  make  them  gen- 
erally acceptable  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  pKDwer  plants  con- 
tribute about  one-half  of  the  sulfur  oxide 
emissions  in  this  country,  it  is  crucial  that 
research  efforts  be  expedited  toward  the 
resolution  of  this  problem  in  view  of  the 
significant  role  of  fossil  fueli  in  the  future. 

In  this  sense  natural  gas  is  the  most  de- 
sirable power  plant  fuel.  But,  it  is  evident 
that  we  could  not  possibly  replace  all  the 
uses  of  coal  and  oil  in  this  country  with 
natural  gas  as  a  preventive  measure  against 
air  pollution. 

The  technology  is  presently  available  to 
substantially  reduce  the  sulfur  content  of  re- 
sidual oil  prior  to  combustion  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  electric  utility  demand  for  this  fuel 
has  increased  rapidly  In  the  past  scver.il 
years.  Domestic  production  of  residual  oil, 
however.  Is  continuing  to  decline  and  elec- 
tric utilities  are  depending  on  foreign  sup- 
plies for  an  ever-increasing  share  of  their 
residual  oil  requirements. 

Until  recently  this  demand  was  largely  lim- 
ited to  the  East  Coast  and,  to  a  much  les-ser 
extent,  the  West  Coast.  But  the  pressure  for 
tising  low-sulfur  fuels  in  electric  power  gen- 
eration is  so  gre.it,  and  the  economically 
available  domestic  supply  of  these  fuels  so 
limited,  that  utilities  as  far  inland  as  Chicago 
now  find  it  necessary  to  import  low-sulftir- 
oil  from  abroad.  Who  here  wotild  have  be- 
lieved five  years  ago.  that  4,5  million  barrels 
of  oil  will  be  barged  1000  miles  up  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  replace  coal  in  Illinois?  As 
a  Chicagoan  I  would  have  been  the  first  to 
question  the  rationality  of  such  a  decision 
only  a  year  ago.  I  still  feel  very  uneasy 
about  it. 

But  can  we  expect  a  solution  from  the  coal 
industry?  Some  relief— yes,  but  a  solution — 
no — not  without  stack  devices.  The  United 
States  has  large  reserves  of  low-sulfur 
coal — coal  containing  about  one  percent  sul- 
fur or  slightly  less.  However,  the  bulk  of 
these  reserves  are  located  in  a  continuing 
belt  that  stretches  from  North  Dakota,  west 
through  Wyoming.  Utah  and  Colorado,  and 
down  Into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Much  of 
the  coal  production  capacity  in  the  East. 
however,  is  in  high-sulfur  coal.  To  the  extent 
that  low-sulfur  coal  Is  found  in  the  East,  a 
major  portion  of  these  reserves  is  dedicated 
to  the  steel  industry  and  to  export  markets 
where  it  sells  at  substantially  higher  prices. 

In  time  production  of  low-sulfur  coal  could 
be  greatly  Increased.  But  the  use  of  this  fuel, 
with  its  one  percent  sulfur  content,  will  not 
solve  the  air  pollution  problem,  but  merely 
keep  it  from  becoming  much  worse.  A  ma- 
jor effort  to  redeem  high-sulfur  coal  for  the 
market  must  therefore  be  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  National  Energv-Envlronment 
Policy. 

Pi.  national  program  should  now  be  Insti- 
tuted to  achieve  this  objective  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  importation  of  low-sulfur 
fuels  Including  oil  and  LNG  must  be  en- 
couraged to  meet  our  present  needs  for  clean 
fuel  during  the  interim.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  channel  the  available  low  sulfur  fuels  to 
those  markets  where  sulfur  oxide  emissions 
are  a  critical  problem.  Substantial  efforts 
must  also  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
transportation  problems  relating  to  the  cost 
of  moving  western  low  sulfur  coal  and  our 
policy  with  respect  to  the  shipment  of  Alas- 
kan oil  and  LNG  so  that  these  fuels  can 
be  made  available  to  more  markets  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

The  development  of  desulfurizatlon  pro- 
grams will  require  capital  Investment  as  will 
the  construction  of  equipment  to  provide  for 
delivery  and  use  of  low  sulfur  fuels.  The  lead 
time  required  before  facilities  become  op- 
erational and  the  long  life  of  these  Instal- 
lations call  for  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
conditions  and  future  trends  in  both  the 
power  i-nd  fuel  Industries.  Mistakes  in  judg- 


ment can  be  costly  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
make  plans  as  flexible  as  possible  to  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  new  technology  that  is 
developed  earlier  than  predicted,  and  to  be 
able  to  avoid  a  crisis  situation  when  the 
hoped  for  developments  are  delayed. 

While  all  aspects  of  our  National  Energy 
Policy  must  now  be  reevaluated.  I  believe 
that  the  most  significant  area  is  that  of 
energy  R&.D.  It  Is  fashionable  today  to  at- 
tack technology.  The  electric  utility  industry 
is  presently  experiencing  the  pressure  of  the 
critics  of  its  technology.  But  technology  is 
not  the  evil  which  it  is  portrayed.  It  is  our 
failure  to  direct  It, — to  channel  it  into  the 
areas  that  are  critical  to  contemporary 
needs — that  is  the  real  shortcoming  of  our 
existing  technology.  The  success  of  this  in- 
dustry's effort  to  continue  to  meet  essen- 
tial power  needs  without  environmental 
degradation  hinges,  in  the  final  analysis, 
upon  the  success  of  its  technology  and  this, 
in  turn,  rests  in  your  hands — the  engineers 
and  the  technicians  of  this  industry  wlio. 
witii  a  sense  of  purpose  and  vision  can  di- 
rect technology,  stimulated  by  a  relevant 
National  Energy-Environment  Policy,  to  the 
achie\ement  of  this  goal  in  this  new  decade. 

A  Review  and  Comp.^rison  of  Selected 
U.S.  Energy  Forecasts 

(Prep.=ired  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, Energy  Policy  Stair,  by  Pacific  North- 
west Laboratories  of  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute. December  1969  i 

FOREWORD 

The  formulation  of  energy  policy  inevi- 
tably depends  tipon  expectations  reg.irdini; 
energy  supply  and  demrnd  and  this  de- 
f>endence  is  growing.  Correct  assessment  of 
energy  prospects  is  Important  for  planning 
future  regulatory,  tax.  environmental  pro- 
tection and  other  policies.  It  Is  perhaps  most 
critical  in  providing  for  an  efficient  alloca- 
tion of  limited  government  funds  for  energy 
research  and  development  where  the  time 
from  initial  commitment  to  major  commer- 
cial utilization  may  be  decades.  We  are 
therefore  Interested  In  the  adequacy  of  ex- 
isting forecasts  for   public  policy  purposes. 

This  report  does  not  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent projection  of  the  magnitude  of  fu- 
ture demand  for  energy  by  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy Staff  of  the  OlTice  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology or  by  Battelle  Northwest.  Rather,  the 
report  is  an  attempt  to  pull  together  on  a 
comparable  basis  a  number  of  projections 
which  have  been  made  in  recent   years. 

This  study  had  two  main  purposes.  One 
was  to  collect  and  compare  energy  projec- 
tions of  a  number  of  energy  forecasts.  As  the 
text  of  the  report  makes  clear,  there  are 
ter.minological  and  conceptual  differences  be- 
tween forecast*  which  cloud  comparisons  and 
for  which  simple  adjustment  is  not  always 
possible.  Furthermore,  differences  In  as- 
sumptions and  data  bases  introduce  addi- 
tional complications.  Nevertheless,  compara- 
tive tables  are  ■valuable  in  identifying  areas 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  between 
various  forecasts  and  often  the  reasons  for 
such  differences.  Such  tables  also  provide  a 
convenient  reference. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  report  was  to 
assess  the  methodology  used  by  various  fore- 
casters. While  sound  methodology  does  not 
Insure  a  better  forecast  any  more  than  good 
form  in  sport  assures  a  winning  team,  good 
form  and  sound  methodology  increase  the 
probability  of   superior   performance. 

Most  of  the  forecasts  studied  provided 
only  limited  information  about  their  meth- 
odology and  practically  none  provided  quan- 
titative statements  of  the  actual  forecasting 
relationships.  'Very  few  forecasts  provided 
standard  errors  of  estimate  or  other  meas- 
ures of  uncertainty.  Some  forecasts  gave 
ranges  but  no  Information  on  the  probability 
that  future  values  would  be  within  the  range. 


THE    PAST 

In  considering  the  projections  in  the  re- 
port, the  dynamic  nature  of  the  energy  econ- 
omy should  be  kept  in  mind.  If  the  future 
is  similar  to  the  past,  new  energy  sources 
win  crowd  Into  the  market  place  before  ex- 
isting sources  are  depleted.  A  century  ago, 
fuel  wood  provided  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  inanimate  energy  supply.  By  1900 
fuel  wood  supplied  only  21  per  cent;  coal  was 
dominant,  with  71  per  cent  of  the  market. 
By  the  late  1930s  the  fluid  fuels  voil  and 
gas)  were  challenging  cc>ars  position  and 
shortly  after  World  War  II  fluid  fuels  were 
supplying  more  energy  than  coal. 

■The  post-war  period  witnessed  another 
shift  In  market  shares  within  the  liuld  fuels, 
with  natural  gas  growing  faster  than  crude 
oil.  In  1968  natural  gas  production  ion  a  wet 
gas  basis;  I.e.,  including  natural  gas  liquids i 
supplied  34.7  per  cent  of  the  nation's  energy 
Domestic  crude  oil  production  supplied  35.3 
per  cent.  Inclusion  of  oil  import  rai.ses  oil's 
share  to  40.1  per  cent.  The  higher  rate  of  gas 
constunptlon,  combined  with  increased  de- 
mands for  environmental  quality  control 
purposes,  could  result  in  natural  gas  becom- 
ing the  nation's  largest  energy  source  with- 
in a  few  years  If  adequate  supplies  are  avail- 
able— a  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty 
at  present. 

Given  the  dynamic  pattern  of  supply,  along 
with  a  comparable  dynamism  on  the  con- 
sumption side  (e.g.,  increasing  use  of  elec- 
tricity), it  is  easy  to  understand  the  diver- 
gent opinions  about  future  market  shares 
shown  by  various  forecasts.  It  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  history  for  uranium  (nu- 
clear power  I  to  be  the  largest  single  source  of 
energy  for  the  nation  by  the  year  2000,  al- 
though its  present  contribtition  is  negligible. 
However,  given  large  resources  of  coal  and 
oil  shale,  and  the  prospects  for  converting 
them  to  fluid  fuels,  petroleum's  dominance  Is 
likely  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century.  Moreover,  a  potential  challenger  to 
the  dominance  of  nuclear  fission  ii.  the  next 
century  is  already  on  the  horizon — namely. 
nuclear  fu.sion.  And  m  the  distant  future  the 
possibility  of  economical  solar  energy  pos- 
sibly collected  in  space  by  satellite  stations, 
cannot  be  altogether  dismissed. 

The  future  as  projected  by  the  forecasts 

According  to  the  forecasts  examined  in  this 
report,  energy  consumption  in  the  year  20CO. 
incltiding  non-fuel  uses,  is  expected  to  be 
about  170.000  trillion  British  thermal  units  if 
real  gross  national  product  grows  at  about  4 
per  cent  per  year.  Constunptlon  in  1968  was 
slightly  over  62.000  trillion  Btu.  The  average 
annual  Indicated  growth  rale  Is  about  3  2  per 
cent. 

Although  a  figure  of  170.000  trillion  Btu  in 
the  year  2000  is  certainly  reasonable,  on  the 
basis  of  extrapolating  current  trends,  it  does 
not  reflect  an  aha!y=ls  of  new  factors  which 
are  already  emerging,  the  most  important  of 
which  Is  the  growing  crncern  for  prcecting 
the  environment.  It  is  also  by  no  means  clear 
that  It  adequately  reflects  possible  chances 
in  efficiency  of  energv  conversion  and  changes 
in  the  strticture  of  consumption,  especially 
the  larger  share  going  Into  electric  power 
production. 

All  of  the  existing  projections  that  we  have 
analyzed  estimate  that  oil  i  including  natural 
gas  liquidsi  will  continue  to  be  the  nation's 
largest  sotirre  of  energy  through  the  year 
2000.  Natural  gas  idryi  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  second  largest  source  of 
energy.  Of  the  three  projections  providing 
figures  for  both  nuclear  power  and  coal  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  one  estimates  that 
coal  will  provide  slightly  more  energy  than 
nuclear,  another  estimates  just  the  opposite, 
and  one  foresees  a  large  margin  for  nuclear. 

Hydroelertric  power  is  expected  to  continue 
to  grow  but  to  be  of  decreasing  relative  im- 
portance and  to  supply  the  smallest  amount 
of  any  of  the  commercial  energy  sources  in 
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the  year  2000.  Nuclear  generation  Is  expected 
to  exceed  hydroelectric  generation  some  time 
in  the  1975^1980  period. 

A  consistent  rate  of  growth  of  energy  con- 
sumption toward  the  expected  170,000  tril- 
lion (170X101')  Btu  flg\ire  for  the  year  2000 
would  require  3.4  qulntlUlon  (3.4XW)  Btu 
in  the  32  years  from  1968  to  2000.  Convert- 
ing to  more  meaningful  terms,  this  Is  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  of  energy  In  590  billion 
barrels  of  crude  oil  or  170  billion  tons  of 
average  grade  U.S.  coal  resources  (20  million 
Btu  per  ton). 

Relative  to  past  consumption,  expected 
consumption  in  the  32-year  period  from  1968 
to  2000  will  be  almost  three  12.8)  times 
consumption  In  the  prior  32-year  period  from 
1936  to  1968.  Providing  such  quantities  of 
energy  will  pose  a  substantial  problem  for 
the  energy  industries  and  for  government 
policy,  since  the  nation  has  been  consuming 
Its  higher  grade,  more  accessible  resources 
first  and  since  even  the  much  smaller  energy 
consumption  of  the  last  three  decades  has 
already  created  serious  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Questions  for  the  future 

Review  of  the  forecasts  herein — which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  previous  discussion — ■ 
reveals  that  many  relevant  questions  are  not 
answered  or  in  mnny  cases  even  addressed. 
Before  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  in  even  the  range  within  which 
future  energy  consumption  is  likely  to  fall, 
many  of  these  questions  must  be  considered 
and  answered. 

On  the  level  of  total  energy  consumption, 
there  has  been  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween total  energy  consumption  and  real 
gross  national  product  in  the  past.  Over  the 
last  50  years  the  relationship  shows  that  a 
decreasing  amount  of  energy  has  been  re- 
quired for  each  unit  of  QNP.'  The  increased 
technical  efficiency  of  energy  use  has  tended 
to  more  than  offset  the  more  Intense  use  of 
energy  In  our  economy.  However,  the  trend 
appears  to  be  changing.  In  the  future  It  Is 
possible  that  a  constant  or  even  increasing 
amount  of  energy  per  unit  of  GNP  may  be 
required  If  present  policies  of  encouraging 
energy  use  are  continued.'  One  reason  for  the 
changing  trend  is  that  the  technical  effi- 
ciency of  new  electric  power  plants  and  many 
other  energy  conversion  devices  Is  no  longer 
Increasing  and  may  even  decrease  over  the 
next  several  decades.'  This  factor,  coupled 
with  the  Increasing  share  of  end  uses  being 
supplied  by  electricity.  Is  at  least  an  Impor- 
tant item  working  In  the  direction  of  chang- 
ing the  historical  relationship.  It  is  thus  pos- 
sible that  most  projections  have  understated 
future  growth  In  the  overall  energy  con- 
sumption if  present  trends  continue. 

The  forecasts  reviewed  In  this  report  were 
prepared  before  the  recent  surge  of  concern 
about  the  environment.  They  contain  little 
information  about  the  effects  of  environ- 
mental quality  control  on  ener^  consump- 
tion even  though  the  production,  transpor- 
tation, and  utilization  of  energy  Is  deeply 
Involved  with  environmental  quality  and 
conservation  considerations.  It  is  possible 
that  In  the  future  government  policy  in  re- 
gard to  environmental  quality  and  conserva- 
tion matters  will  lead  to  a  lower  level  of  to- 
tal energy  c^n^^umption  than  would  other- 
wise occur.  In  fact,  if  environmental  quality 
control  ron^iderations  and  o^her  factors  in- 
crease Che  cost  of  energy  over  what  would 
otherwise  prevail,  that  fact  alone  will  to 
some  extent  decrease  consumption,  the  ex- 
tent oi  the  decrease  depending,  of  course,  on 
the  maiitnliude  of  cost  Increases  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  enerey  demand. 

It  is  even  possible  to  envision  Federal  pol- 
icies designed  to  slow  the  grovnh  of  energy 
consumption  due  to  adverse  environmental 
effects  through  rate-making  policies  and  em- 
phasis on  increa.-ed  efficiency. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Widespread  use  of  fuel  cells  or  heat  pumps 
could  tend  to  increase  technical  efficiency. 
SimiUirly,  various  structural  changes  in  the 
econoniy,  such  as  the  widespread  displace- 
ment of  private  automotive  travel  by  mass 
transportation,  might  act  in  the  direction  of 
decreasing  energy  consumption  per  unit  of 
GNP. 

In  the  case  of  Individual  fuels,  most  of  the 
forecasts  made  several  convenient  but  ques- 
tionable assumptions.  A  major  assumption  Is 
that  overall  and  relative  prices  for  energy 
will  be  such  that  price  need  not  be  explicitly 
considered  in  the  forecasts.  A  second  and 
related  assumption  l.s  that  there  will  be  no 
limit  on  the  availability  of  any  fuel  or  energy 
form.  The  assumption  of  unlimited  availa- 
bility at  no  change  in  relative  prices  is  of 
questionable  validity  for  even  the  next  dec- 
ade, let  alone  the  remainder  of  the  century. 
It  Is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  consider  price 
and  resource  availability  in  energy  forecasts, 
but  it  appears  to  be  increasingly  necessary 
to  do  so. 

In  view  of  the  new  Impact  of  environmen- 
tal concerns  and  dltTerences  and  uncertain- 
ties identified  In  existing  energy  forecasts, 
we  are  considering  undertaking  a  forecasting 
effort  oriented  toward  public  uses  of  energy 
forecasts.  Its  purpo.se  wotild  be  to  provide  a 
consistent  framework  for  the  more  detailed 
forecasts  made  by  agencies  having  sp>eclfic 
energy  responsibilities.  (Energy  Policy  Staff, 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology) 

STATEMENT    OF    ATTRIBUTION    AND   DISCLAIMER 

This  report  was  prepared  under  a  contract 
with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  by  Pacific 
Northwest  Laboratories,  a  Division  of  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute.  The  authors  were  W.  A. 
Reardon,  J.  A.  Merrill,  L.  D.  Jacobson  and 
W.  L.  Bathke. 

The  forecasts  to  be  analyzed  were  selected 
by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  as  a 
sample  of  the  forecasts  available  In  the  pub- 
lic domain.  For  the  most  part,  better  known 
publicly  available  forecasts  were  selected 
However,  a  few  less  widely  known  forecasts 
with  characteristics  of  special  interest  were 
Included.  No  attempt  was  made  to  Judge 
the  validity  of  the  forecasts  in  making  the 
selection. 

Basic  res{x>nsibllity  for  the  numbers  In 
the  rep)ort,  for  the  text,  and  particularly  for 
the  comments  on  Individual  forecast  effort. 
Is  Battelle  Northwest's.  Tlie  Judgments  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  are  tho.se  of  the  au- 
thors and  do  not  necessarily  refiect  the  views 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  or 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Any  report  of 
this  nature  will  almost  certainly  contain  er- 
rors and  misinterpretations  of  Individual 
works,  some  of  which  are  the  result  of  am- 
biguity in  the  Individual  forecasts  and  re- 
ports reviewed.  The  original  reports  are  the 
authoritative  source  of  Information  on  the 
specific  forecasts. 

Introduction 

A  review  of  a  segment  of  the  energy  re- 
quirements forecasting  literature  was  made 
by  the  Systems  and  Electronics  Division  of 
Battelle-Northwest  under  contract  to  the 
Energy  Policy  Staff,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  objective  of  this  particular 
study  was  to  examine  a  group  of  rejxirts  and 
books  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
methods  employed,  the  asstimptions  used 
and  the  energy  forecast  values  obtained  by 
the  different  Investigators,  hence  the  report 
does  not  readily  lend  Itself  to  summariza- 
tion in  the  usual  sens*.  We  have  tried  to 
condense  the  information  and  present  Its 
trends  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  reader  a 
useful  summary,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
select  such  parts  of  the  contents  as  he 
wishes  for  detailed   reading. 

The  studies  reported  herein  were  generated 
for  many  different  purposes  and  thus  can  be 
expected  to  differ  considerably  In  approach 


and  detail  and  somewhat  less  in  results.  Ex- 
amples range  from  the  very  detailed  and 
comprehensive  1000  page  book  (not  all  con- 
cerned with  energy)  to  the  8  page  summary 
of  natural  gas  requirements.  The  length  of  a 
report  however  is  not  necessarily  an  indica- 
tor of  quality  since  some  of  the  reports  are 
more  In  the  nature  of  summaries  and  much 
of  the  detail  is  omitted. 

Several  cautions  should  preface  surveys  of 
existing  forecasts,  since  It  Is  virtually  im- 
possible  to  detect  all  Implied  assumptions  be- 
hind the  projections.  Many  projections  do 
not  set  out  separately  their  underlying  as- 
sumptions nor  do  all  projections  consider  the 
same  factors  In  the  construction  of  their 
projection.  Included  In  this  review  was  an 
attention  to  the  following  particular  Items: 

1.  Source  of  data  used  In  each  analysis. 

2.  Historical  period  covered  by  the  data. 

3.  Methods  of  analysis  used: 

a.  Projection  of  total  energy  which  was 
broken  down  into  end-use  and  source  of  sup- 
ply categories  (Subdivision  Approach)  versus 
projection  of  Individual  end-use  require- 
ments which  were  aggregated  to  provide  a 
total  energy  prediction  (Building  Block  Ap- 
proach). 

b.  Projection  based  on  historical  trends  in 
energy  requirements  versus  projections  us- 
ing Intermediate  variables  such  as  population 
growth,  growth  In  GNP,  and  changing  pat- 
terns In  per  capita  energy  use. 

c.  Statistical  regression  analysis,  Judg- 
ment, or  combination. 

4.  Degree  of  completeness  or  coverage. 

5.  Assumptions  made. 

6.  Equivalence  of  terminology  used. 

Terminology  relationships 
For  any  comparison  study,  an  Important 
early  step  is  an  inquiry  Into  the  equivalence 
of  the  terminology  used  by  the  different  in- 
vestigators.  Therefore,  this  possible  source  of 
misinterpretation  of  results  Is  discussed  early 
In  this  report. 

An  examination  of  historical  data  for  the 
total  energy  consumption  (requirement  or 
demand)  In  the  United  States  tabulated  In 
the  reports  Included  In  this  study  revealed 
some  sizeable  differences  In  the  recorded 
values.  Some  differences  were  too  large  to  be 
explained  by  variations  In  data  rounding 
techniques  or  other  minor  differences  in  the 
handling  of  the  source  data.  Therefore,  it 
became  apparent  that  variations  In  defini- 
tions for  such  terms  as  energy  consumption, 
energy  requirement,  and  energy  demand 
must  exist.  Examples  of  some  of  these  varia- 
tions In  definitions  are  presented  below.  For 
these  examples.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
all  fuels  have  been  converted  to  a  common 
base,  BTU's  and  that  stockpiles  of  fuels  re- 
main at  a  constant  level. 

The  basic  relationship  for  energy  fuels  for 
a  geographic  entity  is: 

Production: 
•f   Imports 
—  Exports 
+   Inventory  Change 

=  Fuels  Disappearance 

The  energy  balance  may  be  made  for  total 
energy  or  for  any  component  as  long  as  con- 
sistent units  of  measurement  are  used.  How- 
ever, as  attention  is  focused  more  and  more 
on  detail,  the  definitional  problems  tend  to 
Increase.  This  overview  Is  of  projected  values 
at  a  fairly  aggregative  level,  and  the  main 
definitional  problems  appear  to  be  In  con- 
nection with  such  terms  as  consumption,  de- 
mand and  requirements. 

Part  of  the  terminological  difficulty  results 
from  a  different  orientation  of  the  fore- 
casters. Producers  of  energy  materials  and 
resource-oriented  forecasters  tend  to  regard 
production  plus  imports  minus  exports  as 
consumption.  (Inventory  changes  are  impor- 
tant in  short-run  forecasts  but  are  normally 
neglected  in  long-run  forecasts.)  Sellers  of 
fuel  and  customer-oriented  forecasters  tend 
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to  exclude  non-energy  uses  of  fuel  (e.g., 
asphalt  for  highway  use)  from  energy  con- 
sumption. Projections  of  non-energy  uses 
may  run  as  high  as  10  percent  of  total  fuel 
used.  Similarly,  losses  In  production  or  trans- 
mission of  fuel  and  energy  may  be  excluded 
from  consumption  by  various  forecasters. 

Table  I  compares  the  definitions  used  by 
a  number  of  forecasts,  although  there  is  not 
always  complete  consistency  within  a  given 
forecast  as  to  treatment  and  terminology, 
particularly  with  regard  to  minor 
ccmponents. 

In   the    CGAEM    report,    the    term    "con- 


sumption of  fuels  and  waterpower"  is  used. 
Their  use  of  the  word  "consumption"  In  this: 
context  appears  to  be  more  In  line  with  a 
literal  interpretation  of  a  concept  such  as 
"total  fuels  disappearance."  For  the  "con- 
sumption of  fuels  and  waterpower"  usage.  It 
would  appear  that  CGAEM  Includes  all  fos- 
sil fuel  losses  and  non-energy  uses  as  well 
as   electricity   conversion   and   line   losses. 

An  examination  of  Table  1  reveals  that 
differing  definitions  for  "consumption"  do 
exist  and  that  "requirement"  Is  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  "consumption."  In 
some   reports,   the   word   "demand"   Is   used 

TABLE  I.-COMPARISON  OF  TERMIMCLOCY' 


(rBther  loosely,  e.g  ,  Pages  5  and  93  of  the 
CGAEM  report.  Many  of  the  differences  in 
the  above  definitions  would  be  expected  to 
be  quite  small  when  compared  with  the  total 
amount  of  fuel  actually  consumed.  For  ex- 
ample, coal  losses  and  natural  gas  trans- 
mission losses  should  be  small  when  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  total  fuel  con- 
sumed iu  the  United  States.  However,  some 
of  the  Items  are  reasonably  large  and  may 
become  considerably  larger  in  the  future. 
For  example,  conversion  losses  In  electricity 
production  and  some  of  the  non-energy  uses 
of  the  fossil  fuels  are  items  in  this  category. 


Item 


Production 

Iirfiofts. 

Exports 

Nonconverslon  losses. 
Noneneigy  uses 


+ 


+ 


+ 


4- 
+ 


+ 

+ 


4- 
-t- 


End-use 
energy 
require- 
ments. 


CGAEM. 


Consump- 
tion of 
fuels  and 
v.ater- 
potver. 


End-use 
consump- 
tion. 


CGAEM RAF. 


Projected 
consump- 
tion ot 
energy. 


RAF. 


Energy 

consump- 
tion. 


EUS. 


Energy 
use  (oil 
equiva- 
lent). 


OEUS. 


Excludes 

nonfLel 
use. 


EMUS. 


Energy 
demand 
consump- 
tion. 


EMUS. 


Adjusted 
tor 

changes 
in  stock- 
piles. 

Energy 
consump- 
tion 
(calcu- 
lated 
disap- 
pearance 
figures). 
PEC ERDNP 


Gross 

energy 
consump- 
tion. 


PCCP. 


FFF. 


I  Many  reports  did  not  provide  the  detail  necessary  to  determine  what  items  were  included  and  excluded  in  (orecasting  of  energy 

compyarlsons  can  be  informative  even  for  two 
studies  based  on  slightly  different  defini- 
tions— especially  so  if  the  definition  differ- 
ences are  kept  in  mind  while  making  the 
compjarlson. 

Energy  items  forecast 
Energy  forecasts  vary  greatly  In  the 
amount  of  detail  on  prospective  energy  use 
ajid  supply  which  they  provide.  While  a  more 
detailed  forecast  is  not  necessarily  more  ac- 
curate, it  is  generally  more  useful.  For  ex- 
ample, a  forecast  which  provides  detail  on 
expected  production  and  consumption  by 
fuel  types  is  of  more  value  to  coal  producers 


With  these  considerations  in  mind,  it  la 
evident  that  direct  comparisons  among 
energy  forecasts  by  various  investigators  can 
be  misleading.  Direct  comparisons  are  strictly 
valid  only  for  those  studies  using  eqtilv- 
alent  definitions.  Theoretically,  one  could 
"correct"  the  forecast  values  by  the  varlotis 
Investigators  to  some  desirable  common  defi- 
nition. However,  in  most  cases  this  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  accomplish  since  the  reports  do 
not  present  the  necessary  information,  data, 
and  references  which  would  allow  such  a 
correction  to  be  made. 

General   trend   and   order   of   magnitude 


consumption. 

than  a  total  energy  projection  from  which 
coal's  share  must  be  estimated. 

A  detailed  projection  indicates  how  the 
forecaster  expects  confiictlng  trends  within 
the  componente  of  the  total  to  be  resolved. 
It  also  provides  a  basis  for  critical  review  by 
other  energy  exp>erts  and,  therefore,  a  mech- 
anism for  Judging  the  reasonableness  of  the 
assumptions  and  projections.  In  general,  It 
Is  also  somewhat  easier  to  determine,  by 
comparison  of  the  detailed  projections  with 
accumulating  actual  data,  when  a  detailed 
forecast  Is  going  astray. 

Table  2  Indicates  the  main  Items  of  detail 
covered  by  the  projections  reviewed  here. 


TABLE  2.-ENERGY  ITEMS  FORECAST 


Primary  sources 


Secondary  Sources 


Energy  consumption 


Forecast 


Total 
energy    Coal 


Petro- 
leum 
liquid 


Natural  Shale 
gas         oil 


Resi-       Com-  Trans-  Region-   Other 

Ufan-  Syn-        Elec-  den-        mer-        Indus-     porta-      Electric  al  energy 

lum         Hydro     thetic      trical       Nuclear  tial  cail         trial        lion         utility      detail      items 


CGAEM X  X  X  X  .-- X  X 

EMUS X  X  X  X  X  X  

ERDNP' X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X 

ESDNR X 

EUS XXXXXXXXX 

fff X  X  X  X  X  X  

FGNP .  XX 

FNGR "  X 

GUPIO ■  

NfES... X  X  X  X  X  

^ps X                            X 

OEUS :.:.:;::.::.::::x" " '  x" ' "  x x ::::::: 'x ::::::::.. 

PCCP X  X  X  X  X  X  X 

rafii"':::;:::::::::::;::;:::::;:::::  x      x x x x x x !!i!""x" 

USP X  X  X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
x: 


(') 


x 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


'  Presents  consensus  of  10  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
'  Other. 

Assumptions 

Energy  consumption  depends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  assumptions  and  conditions 
under  which  the  projections  are  made.  Au- 
thors of  energy  projections  must  either  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  envision  the  future  per- 
formance of  key  aspects  of  the  energy  envi- 
ronment. 

BNW  found  In  this  review  that  a  basic  set 
of  rather  broad   assumptions   cotUd   be   as- 


Entitled  "Industrial  and  Other." 


sembled.  In  most  c«ises,  the  exact  degree  of 
Influence  any  one  assumption  had  upwn  the 
resulting  forecast  Is  unknown.  Also,  It  U  not 
known  if  all  stated  assumptions  were  actu- 
ally utilized  In  all  Instances. 

The  assumption  made  in  the  forecasts  re- 
viewed generally  fell  within  seven  categories. 

1.  Gross  national  product — the  assump- 
tions usually  refer  to  a  rate  of  growth,  gen- 
erally about  4  percent  per  year. 


2.  Population  which  usually  referred  to  a 
Bureau  of  Census  projection,  (Series  II-B) 
generally  about  1.6  percent  per  year. 

3.  Pricing  of  fuels — these  assumptions  usu- 
ally refer  to  the  fuel  price  In  relation  to  other 
fuels  or  to  the  general  price  level  and  It  was 
generally  assumed  that  the  relative  prices 
would  remain  at  oompetltlve  levels. 

4.  Availability  of  ftiels — the  tasual  assump- 
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t'.on  is  that  there  \vi:i  be  no  limitation  In 
aviUlabilUy. 

5.  Assumptions  regarding  changes  in  tech- 
lulogy  that  permit  displacement  of  fossil 
fuels  generally  foresee  a  substantial  increase 
in  nuclear  generating  capacity. 


6.  Business  cycle  swings  are  aasumed  to  be 
minor. 

7.  National  defense  assmptions  were  gen- 
erally that  of  (  "cold  war"  with  no  significant 
change  in  defense  spending  levels.  (All  pre- 
ceed  tile  V:e*nam  Escalation.) 

TABLE  3.    ENERGY  FORECAST  ASSUMPTIONS 


In  Table  3  we  have  listed  the  reports  and 
their  assumptions.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
table,  not  all  the  forecasts  reviewed  gave  con- 
sideration to  all  of  the  seven  genera;  cate- 
gories of  assumptions. 


Annual  GNP  growth  rate 
(percent) 


Population 


Price  of  fuels 


Availability  of  fuels 


Technolug/ 


CG^EM J  percent  (1965-8=) 250,000,000  by  1985 Continue  trends  evolved  since       Adequate rjo  extraordinary  charice 

1960. 

EUS Continue  1960-65 (») («) (:■) Introduction  of  electric  cars 

■■F*ES 3>Hpercent 250,000,000  by  1980 Correspond  to  general  price  No  restrictions Nothing  revolutionary. 

increase. 
RAF-' Low,  3.0  percent:  medium,  3.8       1.55  percent  annual  grov»tll  (') (!) 'io  majcr  charges 

percent;  high,  4.8  percent.  (base  year  1960,  180X10«). 

PEC (■)-  .-  1.6  percent  annual  growth Relative  to  other  fuels Adequate Evolutionary. 

PCCP Same  as  RAF,  with  some i-,  electric  generatior  nuclear 

ad;ustment.  by  1980  and  '  ■.  from  1980  to 

2030. 

OEUS. ^lOt  given  _ No  electric  autos  by  1980. 

USP       (♦)- 1.3  percent  annual  growth Relative  to  other  fuels C) Gradual  evolutionary 

tMUS  2.5  to  5.5  percent  annual  1.0  to  2.2  percent  annual  Stability  of  relative  costs Adequate  some  restriction Evolutionary. 

growth.  growth. 

F'<GR   (') (1)...   - Same  relationship  as  now Adequate () 

GUPIP _•, (<) (0-.- - Competitive  price  relationship do Maior  changes  not  accounted  lor 

fGNP         (<) (3) (J) () (.). 

NPS   ..   (0- 250,000,000  by  1980 (•) (4) (<). 


1  Mentions  these  categories  were  considered  but  does  not  indicate  what  the  assumption  was. 
•  This  work  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  book  "Energy  in  the  American  Economy,  1850-1975," 

by  Schijir,  "ictchert,  etc. 


3  No  assumption  stated  tor  this  category. 

<  Mention  was  made  that  other  pertinent  data  was  considered. 


C'laractenzation  of  methods 
Forecasting  methods  may  be  characterized 
in  many  different  terms.  We  believe  there 
is  no  all  encompassing  term  that  can  be 
utilized.  Normally,  a  forecast  will  employ 
several  techniques  to  create  the  foreca.st. 
This  may  be  done  to  provide  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  or  it  may  be  that  the 
v.irious  components  of  the  forecast  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  application  of  Identical 
methods. 

We  have  chosen  three  basic  categories  by 
which  to  characterize  the  methods  employed 
by  the  authors  of  the  forecasts  reviewed.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  read  Into  the  text 
of  the  forecasts  reviewed  any  Implications  of 
method.    In   most    case.^,    the   more   compre- 


hensive forecasts  stated  the  methods  that 
were  employed. 

The  first  category  Is  derivation.  Bv  this, 
we  mean  whether  the  forecast  w.is  derived 
by  some  means  of  statistical  fltling  of  his- 
torical trends  or  whether  it  appears  to  rely 
heavily  on  judgment.  The  two  technique.^ 
are  not  entirely  exclusive.  All  statistical 
work  involves  some  Judgment.  The  general 
criteria  for  classiticatlon  here  Is  whether  the 
forecast  clearly  indicates  that  statistical 
methods  were  important  in  the  derivation 
or  not.  Our  review  Indicates  that  a  majority 
of  the  foreca.sts  were  derived  using  statistical 
fits  to  historical  trends. 

The  forecast  scope  is  the  second  category 
of  characterization.  The  scope  may  be  either 

TABLE  4.-CLASSIFICATI0N  OF  FORECAST  fVIETHODOLOGY 


complete  (forecast  for  all  major  energv 
sources)  or  incomplete  (not  all  major  energy 
sources  forecasted).  The  scope  may  also  be 
defined  relative  to  consuming  sectors  but 
we  have  not  done  so  here. 

The  third  category  pertains  to  the  Ujve- 
cast  construction.  If  forecasts  of  each  major 
energy  source  or  use  v,-as  made,  and  acided 
together  for  the  total  energy  projection,  the 
forecast  would  be  classified  as  utilizing  t!ie 
building  block  approach.  Where  the  to'al 
energy  forecast  constrains  t!te  various  com- 
ponents the  forecast  is  clasfi.'ied  a^  havinj 
used  a  subdivision  approach. 

By  using  the  foregoing  criteria.  Table  4 
'.v,is  compiled  to  present  in  tabular  form  the 
classification  of  the  forec^ists  by  the  n.ethods 
employed. 


Source  document 


Derivation 


Scope 


Construction' 


CGAEM Extension  ol  present 

trends. 
EU3 Extension  of  trends 

and  ludgment. 
'I J.  &  E.S Judgment _,do 


Complete. Building  blocl<. 


do. 


RAF Extension  of  trends 

and  iudgment. 

PEC Projections  of  least 

square  trends. 

OlUS Extension  of  tiends 

and  iudgment, 

USP Extension  ol  present 

trends. 


do. 


.do. 


Do. 

Do. 
.  Building  block  - 
energy  use  sub- 
division sources. 
Subdivision. 


do Apparently 

subdivision. 

Incomplete  domestic (') 


Source  document 


Derivation 


Scope 


Construction 


FNGR Judgmer^t 

GUPID Extrapolation  ol  past 

trends. 

FGNP Statistical  fit 

I^PS Exiensicn  of  present 

trends. 
PCCP Extension  of  trends 

and  judgment. 

ElVIUS Projection  by  least 

square  treads  and 
judgment. 


Natural  gas  only C) 

.do Building  block. 

Incomplete C) 

tied  lie  only. Building  block. 

Complete Building  block- 
energy  use  sub- 
division sources. 
do Subdivision. 


'  Means  not  available. 

Total  energy 

The  projections  of  the  future  use  o:  ener- 
gy, when  ex.tmined  in  relation  to  one  .in- 
other,  indicate  a  range  within  which  the 
actual  usage  is  likely  to  occur  and  n  magni- 
tude of  the  change  in  the  demand  for  ener- 
gy Because  we  do  not  know  the  degree  oi 
influence  that  the  various  assumptions  had 
upon  the  derivation  of  e.ach  forec.ist.  a  com- 
pletely  detailed   comparison   is   not   feasible. 

There  is  confusion  in  the  literature  wliich 
re.-tilts  from  the  lack  of  a  clear  definition  of 
fuels  requirement  and  energy  reciuirement. 
Most  reports  are  Internally  consistent  In  us- 
age but  comparison  with  others  Is  difficult 
without  a  very  detailed  examination  of  each. 
Perh.ips    it    would    he    more    satisfvin-?    if    a 


stand. ird  terminology  were  adopted:  produc- 
tion could  be  characterized  by  fiiels  require- 
ment for  all  uses  and  consumption  charac- 
terized by  energy  requirement  for  all  fuels. 
This  would  be  consistent  with  the  thought 
that  fuels  are  not  energy  until  burned  and 
it  is  energy  which  Is  used.  It  would  also 
be  consistent  w-ith  some  of  the  common  use; 
as  Is  seen  In  some  of  the  forecasts.  Table  5 
incorporates  this  usage. 

Of  the  forecasts  considered,  projectisns 
of  total  fuel  requirements  (converted  to 
energy  tmits)  were  found  to  range  from 
74.542  trillion  BTU  to  97.000  trillion  BTU 
for  the  year  1980.  Table  5  presents  the  fore- 
casts of  total  fuel  requirements.  Some  fore- 
casts rtated  the  average  annual  growth  rate 


of  total  energy  and  in  most  cases  it  was  ap- 
proximately 3,2  percent  annual  growth  rate. 
The  publication  entitled  "United  States 
Petroleum  Through  1980"  observed  th.it  the 
rate  of  increase  In  energy  consu.mption 
tended  to  be  less  than  that  of  gross  na- 
tional product.  Further,  that  since  1940  the 
growth  of  energy  use  has  been  slightly  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  annual  growth  r.^te  of 
GNP.  They  assumed  an  annual  growth  of  4 
percent  for  GNP  and  an  energy  annual 
growth  of  approximately  80  percent  of  GNP 
or  in  other  words,  3.3  percent  per  year  for  to- 
tal energy  use. 

Table  6  Is  a  representation  of  the  cienved 
growth  rates  as  deducted  from  the  value.s  .n 
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Table  5.  Since  tUe  base  years  cover  a   wide      whose  trend  Is  being  extended  the  left  side     extending    to    the    ba-^e    vear    ^iven    in    Ta- 
range  and  in  some  cases  are  a  range  of  years      limit   of  the  arrow  should  be  interpreted  as      ble  5.  "  " 

TABLE  6 -FORECASTS  OF  TOTAL  ENERGY   REQUIREMENTS 
(Trillions  of  B  I  u  's] 


Source  document 


Date  of  publication 


Base  years        Base  value 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


2000 


CGAEM  1 1968 

tUS'= September  1967. 

rj.F.  &  E.S September  1%2. 

RAF do.   .. 

PEC December  1968.. 

ER December  1962.. 


OEUS. 
USP.., 
EMUS. 


October  1968. 

July  1968 

--   ,.do , 


PCCP:.- 
FFF..... 

TCUSEC 


May  1968 

October  1960... 
1968 


1947-65 
1960-65 

1961 

I960 
1947-62 

1907-60 

1950-65  . 

1965 
1947-65 

1948-65 
1953 
1960 


30, 838 
52. 350 
41,453 

50.314 
44,064 


64,444 
60,  827 


79,611 
79.  944 


45,250 

60,190  ... 

33,168  ... 

47,897 
i4,60C  

44,900 

54,000  

33,168 
53,791 

54,000  .. 

64.276 

75, 605 

41,00G  ... 
43,200  ... 

73,  000 

97,  825 

93,374 

» 82.  000 
79.200 
85,934 


119,597 
118,126 


135,200 


'e: 

>97 


=  83. 
91, 
86, 
90, 

(99, 


000  . 

000  . 
100  . 
075  . 
900 
000  . 
200  . 
300  . 
700) 


168,600 
> 158. 951 
155,000 
170,000 
174,  000 
(213,000) 


I  Hydro  accounted  for  at  kilowatt-hour  energy  equivalent. 
-  Excludes  nonluel  uses. 
1  Consensus  of  U  forecasts. 


«  Minimum. 

»  Converting  their  17,000,000,003  barrels  ol  oil  equivalent  to  B.t.u.   5  800  000  8  t  u   per  barrel 

'  GMP  grofttti  rate  at  3.5  percent  per  year  and  (4  percent  per  year;. 


TiBLE  6  -  FORECASTS  OF  TOTAL   ENERGY  ANNUAL  GROWTH   RATES 


To  base 
year(s)      1970-75 


1975 


1980-85 


1985-90 


1990-2000 


CGAEM. 
EUS...- 
RAF  ... 
EMUS... 
PCCP... 

FFF 

PEC... 
OEUS... 

ER 

USP... 


'.042- 


.037-^ 


— .  027^ 


-|< .044. — .;- 

!< 


.047^ 
.025.- 


.034^ 
.032*- 
.038- 


— .  032— 

—.031- 

—.035— 


— .  031.- 


.0204^ 


r,  F.  &  ES. 


.032- 


.  029-— 


(Petroleum  onlly) 
(Natural  gas  on|y) 


Note  Growth  rates  generally  indicate  the  compound  annual  rate  ct  growth  Irom  the  average  value  lor  1  period  to  the  s.eiage  ol  another  period. 


Energy  sources 
In  addition  to  total  fuel  forecasts  there 
are  many  report  forecasts  for  individual 
fuels.  These  are  stimmarlzed  In  Tables  7-11. 
The  tables  Include  also  the  fractional  use 
of  each  fuel  as  given  by  the  forecast  or  de- 
duced from  the  numbers  given  In  the  reports. 
It  is  apparent  also  from  the  sparclty  of  en- 
tries in  some  of  the  tables  that  not  all  fore- 
casts were  given  In  the  detail  required  to 
complete  the  tables.  Unless  otherwise  stated 
the  mineral  fuels  requirements  include  non- 
fuel  uses  and  losses. 

Coal 
The  use  of  coal  as  an  energy  source  is  ex- 
pected to  decline  by  all  forecasts  reveiwed. 


Coal,  in  general,  will  show  an  ever  decreas- 
ing annual  rate  of  growth.  The  reason  ad- 
vanced most  often  Is  that  of  consumer  pref- 
erence, transportation  costs  and  changes  in 
technology.  Natural  gas,  for  example,  is  much 
cleaner  and  more  convenient  than  coal  when 
used  for  home  heating.  Increases  In  indus- 
trial and  electrical  utility  cosumptlon  are 
not  enough  to  offset  the  declines  in  the  re- 
maining use  categories.  Sartorlus  &  Company 
in  their  publication  "Energy  in  the  United 
States  1960-1985"  predict  that  the  annual 
rate  of  Increase  In  coal  consumption  will 
decline  from  3.0  percent  annually  In  the  5- 
year  period  1965-1970  to  below  1.0  percent 
annually  in  1980  to  1985. 

Table   7   presents   the  forecasted   coal   re- 
quire.ments  for  the  United  States.  Amounts 


m  the  source  docu- 


are  listed  only  if  forecas 
ment. 

Petroleum 

Those  forecasts  that  include  petroleum 
forecasts  predict  that  consumption  of  pe- 
troleum for  fuel  will  continue  to  Increase, 
but  the  rate  of  increase  will  slow  to  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  per  year  by  mid  1980's. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corporation  in 
us  document  entitled  "Competition  and 
Growth  In  American  Energy  Markets  1947- 
1985"  (CGAEM)  states  that  non-energy  use 
of  petroleum  was  84.6  percent  of  totalnon- 
energy  use  of  fuels  and  would  Increase  to 
94.1  percent  in  1985,  although  the  non- 
energy  use  of  petroleum  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  tot..»l  petroleum  usage. 


TABLE  7.-FOREC4STS  OF  U.S.  COAL  FOR  ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS-WITH  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

[Trillions  of  B.t.u. 'sj 


Source 


1970 


1975 


i9s; 


IS85 


2000 


NF.  &E,S 

PEC. 

E^-'S' 14,214  15.013 

r„..,  (23.4)  (20,0) 

'-'^E'*^' - 13,945  16,638 

pfP  (21-6)  (20.8) 


21.000  

(25.6) 
16.342  

(19.1) 
16,024  16,703  

(17.1)            (14.1) 
19,880  23.121   

(20.3)            (19.3) 
•25.000 262.000 

(29.  7)  (36.  5) 


Source 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


2000 


RAF. 


PCCP. 


13.030  . 
(21-6) 


EMUS. 


14,251 


16. 865 


Do. 


15,770 

(19.9) 
18.400 

(20.  7) 
19. 298 

(21.8) 
<  17  685 

(20.  1) 


17.960 
(13.3) 

27,200 
(18.  0) 

22.400 
(13.3) 


;  Excludes  nonfuel  uses. 
•Includes  nuclear  energy. 


•  Based  on  70,000  megawatts  of  nuclear  power  in  1980. 

'  Based  ci:  110,000  megawatts  ol  nuclear  power  in  1980. 
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TABLE  8.-F0RECASTS  OF  U.S.  PETROLEUM  AND  NGL  REQUIREMENTS-WITH  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

[Trillions  of  B.t.u.'sl 


July  16,  1970 


Source 


1970 


1975 


1983 


1985 


2000 


CGAEV. 


EUS'. 


N.F.  &  E.S 


28, 127 
(43,6) 

24,275 
(39.9) 


33.754 
(42,4) 

27,  069 
(36,1) 


RAF. 


25.140  . 
(41.8) 


PEC- 


40.174  47,625  

(41.1)           (39.8) 
29,943  32,762  

(32.1)            (27,7) 
33,000  

(40.2) 
32.910  61,670 

(41.6)                                 (45.6) 
36,042  

(41.9). 


Source 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


2000 


°^"s 'V^^^ 

"'" ::-:::::::::::::::::::  ''& 

FFF                                    38.000 

(44.1) 

pCCP »  '                           - 30,300 

■    -  (34,7) 

EMUS                      27.275            31,875  35,578 

(42.4)            (42.2)  (40.8) 


71,000 
(41.8) 

52.800 
(35,0) 

57. 600 
(34.2) 


1  Sfjecitically  excludes  nonenergy  luel  use.  ,,,.,,„„ 

i  Converting  the  forecasted  barrels  ot  on  to  B.t.u.  s  at  S.Suo.j'JO  B.tu.  s  per  barrel. 


>  Medium  projection,  includes  agriculture,  asphalt  and  road  oil,  liquid  refinery  gas  a  iscellaneojs 
uses  and  exports. 


Natural   Gas 

The  use  of  natural  gas  as  an  energy  source 
Is  experted  to  gnw.  but  the  overall  rate  of 
Increase  is  expected  to  decline. 

The  chariging  nature  of  projections  is  ex- 
hibited In  "Future  Natural  Ga>  Require- 
ments of  the  United  States"  (FNGRI  Vol.  1 
and  2,  Volume  1  was  published  in  December 
1964  and  projected  the  natural  gas  require- 
ment for  1970  as  18.4  trillion  cubic  feet  while 
VoUune  2.  published  2' ,  years  later,  f  recasts 
21.0  trillion  cubic  feet  "for  1970.  In  2^2  years 
the  gas  industry  had  inciraaed  their  projec- 
tion by  over  16  percent.  This  variance  Is  even 
more  dli=.tinct  when  comparing  forecasts  by 
different  authors.  Fjt  example,  the  "Re- 
port of  the  National  Fuels  &  Energy  Study 
Group"     (NF&ES)     forecasts    22,770    trillion 


BTU  for  1980  which  Is  only  slightly  more 
than  the  22,252  trillion  BTU  forecasted  f.or 
1970  In  Volume  2  of  FNGR. 

As  stated  before,  the  forecasts  indicate  a 
raige  within  which  actual  usage  Is  likely  to 
occur.   (Table  9) 

Nuclear  Energy 

The  extent  that  nuclear  energy  will  pene- 
trate the  electricity  generation  market  Is  ap- 
parently very  much  in  doubt.  Table  10  pre- 
sents the  forecasts  from  nine  different 
sotirce.s.  In  1980.  the  forecasts  are  from  a  low 
of  2.000  trillion  BTU  equivalent  to  a  high  of 
13.330  trillion  BTU  equivalent.  In  general, 
the  forecasts  made  In  the  early  1960's  are  the 
lower  foreca.sts  when  compared  to  forecasts 
made  around  1966  to  1968.  (Table  10) 

■  Energy  In  the  United  States"  (EUS)  pub- 


lished in  September  1967  Indicates  that  nu- 
clear energy  In  1985  will  be  21.9  percent  of 
the  total  energy  requirements  while  "Com- 
petition and  Growth  in  American  Energy 
Markets"  (CGAEM)  published  in  1968  fore- 
casts that  nuclear  energy  in  1985  will  fur- 
nish 7,4  percent  of  total  energy  require- 
ments. There  Is  wide  variance  even  among 
rel.ttively  recent  projections.  Tliis  variance 
probably  results  from  the  small  amount  of 
past  history  and  the  fact  that  nticlear  en- 
ergy for  peaceful  uses  is  relatively  new.  The 
"growing  pains"  of  Industry  were  not  well 
understood.  The  Intrtision  of  competition  of 
nuclear  plants  has  stimulated  more  econom- 
ical fossil  fuel  systems.  Bottlenecks  have  de- 
veloped which  delayed  some  nuclear  plants 
and  in  some  cases  caused  buyers  to  go  to 
fossil  plants  for  earlier  delivery. 


TABLE  g.^FGRECASTS  OF  U.S.  NATURAL  GAS  REQUIREMENTS-WITH  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

[Trillions  of  B.t.u.'sl 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


2000 


CGAEM. 


EUS'. 


20  883 
(32.4) 

20,  834 
(34.  3) 


N.F.  &  E.S. 


RAF. 
PEC. 


19,  200  . 
(31,8) 


26,123  31,894  38,711  

(32,8)  (32.6)  (32.4) 

26,054  33  030  41.515  

(34,8)  (35.4)  (35.1) 

..   .        :22.770  

(27.8) 

24.150 33.810 

(30.  5)  (25. 0) 

25.516  

(29.  7) 


Source 


1970 


1975 


1983 


1985 


2000 


OEUS 3  24  345 

(25.1) 

GUPiP* 16.111  21,139  27.663 

FNGR» 22.252  26  392  29,601 

USP «25  456 

(28.9) 
FFF    20,000 

(23.2) 
PCCP 28,000 

(31.5) 

EMUS 19,374  22.360  25,455 

(30.1)  (29.6)  (28.9) 


35,599 

33.120  

.  .       .  34,000 

(20.0) 
43,600 
(28.9) 

41,698 

(24.7) 


'  Specifically  excludes  nonenergy  use  of  fuels. 

!  22  000  billion  ft,  •  converted  to  B.t.u. 's  at  1,035  B.t.u. 's  per  ft.' 

;  Forecast  m  barrels  ot  oil  equivalent  converted  to  B.t.u. 's  at  5,800, OCO  per  barrel. 

<  Projections  ot  sales  not  requirements. 


>  Forecast  numbers  converted  lo  B.t.u. 's  at  1,035  B.Lu.'s  per  ft'  of  natural  gas. 
'Includes  650  billion  ft.3  imports.  Total  24,595  billion  ft'  converted  to  B.t.u. 's  at  1,035  B.t.u.'s 
per  fL> 


TABLE  10.— FORECASTS  OF  U.S.  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS-WITH  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 
*  fTriliions  of  B.Lu.'sl 


Source 


Date  of  publication 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


2000 


EUS  ' September  1967.. 

RAF September  1962.. 

EMUS July  1968 

Do 

N.F.  &  E.S....' September  1962.. 


737 
(1.2) 

360  . 
(0.6) 

874 
(1.4) 


5,964 
(8.0) 


1,803 
(2.4) 


13,300       25.913 

(14.3)        (21.9) 

3.700 19,000 

(4.7)  (14.1) 

!4,076 43.526 

(4.6)  (25.8) 

'5,681   

(6.4) 

2,000 

(2.4) 


Source 


Date  of  publication         1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


2000 


USPt July  1968 

FGNPs December  1967. 

PEC December  1968- 

CGAEM 1968 


640 


4,010 


NPS« October  1964. 

PCCP May  1968 


728 
(1.1) 


2,143 
(2.7) 


CNP'. 


1962. 
1967. 


393 


7,560  

(8.6) 

10,000  

4,361  

(5.1) 
4,757         8,809  

(4.9)         (7.4) 

4,810  

8,323  24,044 

(9.4)  (15.9) 

2,620       33,012 

6,500         33,012 


113  6  80  6  184.9,  and  378.9  gigawatts  installed  in  1970,  1975,  1980  and  1985  respectively. 
1  Based  on'70,C00  megawatts  of  nuclear  generating  capacity  in  1980. 
»  Based  on  110,000  megav»atts  of  nuclear  generatmo  capacity  in  1980. 

•  110  gigawatts  installed  at  80-percent  load  and  10,200  B.t.u's  per  kw.-hr. 

•  98  612  and  145.5  gigawatts  installed  in  1970,  1975,  1980  respectively;  80-percent  load  with 


10,700  B.t.u.'s  per  kw.-hr.  in  1970  and  1975;  80-precent  load  with  10,200  B.Lu.'s  per  kw.-hr.  m 
1980.  Rounded  to  nearest  10. 

« 70  gigawatts  forecast  Converted  to  B.t.u.'s— 80-percent  load  with  10,200  B.t.u's  per  kw.-nr. 

'  Target  nuclear  power  production. 


Htdbopowib 

Hydro  electricity  may  continue  to  play  a 
dominating  role  In  certain  regions  but  Is 
bound  to  become  a  factor  of  decreasing  slg- 
nlflcance  due  to  the  lack  of  availability  of 
suitable  slt-es. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  that  hydro- 
power  will  continue  to  share  In  the  total 
energy  consumed  at  Its  present  share  of  1.2 
to  1.1  percent  when  meastired  at  3,412  BTU 


per  kW  hour.  If  hydropower  Is  computed  In 
terms  of  the  amount  of  energy  which  steam- 
electric  stations  would  require  to  generate 
the  same  number  of  kilowatts,  these  percent- 
ages would  be  about  three  times  as  large. 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  comment  here  on  the 
two  ways  that  hydropower  is  handled.  In 
Table  11  as  In  most  (but  not  all)  forecasts 
the  hydropower  Is  represented  by  Its  thermal 
station   equivalent,    e.g.,   the   actual   energy 


generated  Is  converted  to  BTU  at  some  as- 
sumed plant  heat  rate.  The  actual  energy 
consumed  Is  then  approximately  one-third 
the  n\imber  in  the  tables.  While  there  may  be 
some  virtue  to  this  representation  It  is  not 
consistent  with  reality  and  Its  virtue  does  not 
outweigh  the  confusion  which  results  from 
its  use.  The  usage  Is  continued  here  only  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  reports  carried  It 


July  16,  1970 
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(jiat  way.  Most  reports  actually  forecast  elec- 
tricity demand  in  kWhr's  and  properly  made 
the  conversion  to  an  equivalent  thermal 
p:ant  but  the  hydropower  fraction  was  sim- 
ilarly treated.  Since  hydrojjower  is  a  small 
flection  of  the  total  requirements  the  prob- 
lem Is  largely  academic  and  Is  not  Ukely  to 
expand  in  the  near  future. 


Uses  by  consmning  sector 
The  industrial  sector  represents  the  largest 
end  use  of  energy  in  the  United  States.  Most 
reports  expect  that  Industrial  usage  of  energy 
will  continue  to  be  the  dominant  consuming 
sector,  but  will  gradually  be  replaced  by  the 
electric  utility  sector  by  1980  to  1985.  "Energy 


in  the  United  States  1960-1985"  (EJUS)  dis- 
cusses the  reasons  for  this  shift  in  the  accel- 
eration of  the  growth  rate  of  electrical  de- 
mand between  1970  and  1985,  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  energy  consumed  in  power 
plants  actually  reachee  the  ultimate  electri- 
cal user.  This  magnifies  the  fuel  requirement 
by  approximately  three  tim.es 


TABLE  11.— FORECASTS  OF  U.S.  HYDROPOWER  REQUIREMENTS-WITH  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

[Trillions  of  B.Lu.'s) 


Source 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


2000 


EUS. 


CGHEM  > 


RAF. 


EMUS., 


2  400 

2,550 

3,000 

(3.9) 

(3.4) 

'^Ur? 

2.270 

2  690 

3,060 

(3.5) 

(3.4) 

(3.1) 

2,520  ... 

2,640 

(4,2) 

(3.33) 

2.193 

2,422 

3,027 

(3.4) 

(3.2) 

(3.4) 

Source 


1970 


1975 


1930 


1955 


2000 


N.F  &  ES 


3.370 

(2.9) 

3,490 PEC_. 

(2.9) 

2. 82U       OEUS 
(2.  1) 

5.056     i  FFF.. 

(3.0) 


2.000  

(2.4) 

2  674  

(3.1) 

3  895   

(4,0) 

2.580  2,550 

(3.0)  (1.5) 


I  B  tu.'s  per  kw.  equals  hr.  rate:  1960  equals  11,010;  1970  equals  10,175;  1980  equals  9,320;  1990  equals  8,565;  2000  equals  7.860.  includes  hydro.  See  RAF  p.  855. 


In  forming  the  tables  "Uses  by  Consuming 
Sector"  a  problem  arises  in  identification  of 
the  components  of  the  consuming  sectors, 
particularly  the  industrial  sector.  In  some 
reports  the  composition  is  given  in  general 
terms  such  as  "mills,  mines  and  factories" 
and  In  others  it  is  not  specified.  The  electric 
utilities  are  specifically  excluded  in  some 
forecasts  and  are  treated  separately  in  most. 
The  industrial  sector  therefore  generally  in- 
cludes the  activities  of  gas  utilities  but  ex- 
cludes the  electric  utilities.  The  usage  again 
reflects  the  differing  purposes  of  the  various 
forecasts.  Perhaps  some  standard  of  usage 
should  be  developed  and  promoted. 

Industrial  use  growth  rates  are  generally 
expected  to  increase  slightly.  The  rate  will 
increase  approximately  0.4  percent  to  an  an- 


nual growth  rate  of  about  3.8  to  3.9  percent  in 
1985. 

Table  12  gives  the  details  of  the  Industrial 
Sectors  projected  demands. 

Tables  13  and  14  give  the  details  for  the 
Household  and  Commercial  and  Transporta- 
tion Sectors.  While  the  Household  and  Com- 
mercial usage  was  in  some  projections  given 
separately.  It  was  not  always,  and  the  values 
in  Table  13  represent  either  a  combined  pro- 
jection or  the  sum  of  two  separate  projec- 
tions. 

Table  15  gives  the  projections  for  the  elec- 
tric utility  sector.  All  values  Include  losses 
and  In  some  cases  represent  an  arbitrary  con- 
version of  kilowatt-hours  to  British  thermal 
units  (BTU's  at  33  percent  eflBclency.  Some 
"Ironing  out"  of  dlflJerences  In  projections  is 
achieved  when  losses  are  added  to  projected 


consumption  (at  an  assumed  loss  rate  of  10 
percent;  see  Patterns  of  Energy  Consump- 
tion in  U.S.,  PEC)  in  order  to  achieve  a  uni- 
form set  for  comparison.  Some  quite  slzeab'.e 
differences  still  remain  however,  but  these 
very  likely  stem  from  more  basic  differences 
in  assumptions  and  data. 

Specific  energy  relationship 
Not  all  of  the  projections  were  directed  to 
the  same  end  and  they  did  not  use  the  same 
Independent  variables.  Some  of  the  specific 
variables,  however,  could  be  extracted  from 
the  data  given  in  the  reports.  These  are  col- 
lected in  the  following  five  tables  (Table  16, 
17,  18,  19,  and  20) .  No  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  those  reports  which  used  the  vari- 
ables as  primary  variables  and  those  for 
which  they  were  Incidental  have  been  made. 


TABLE  12.-F0RECASTS  OF  U.S.  INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY  REQUIREMENT 
rrrillionsof  B.t.u.'sl 


Source 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

2000 

Source 

1970 

1975 

1980 

EUS' 

RAF 

22,093 
21,810  ... 

26, 303 

31,576 
29,100  ... 
30,000  ... 

38,016  ... 

"""55;  620 

EMUS 

PEC 

CGAEM 

20,370 

22,446 

24.633  

22,231 

OEUSJ..... 

21.649 

26,216 

31.591 

1985 


2000 


32.594 


37.954 


Excludes  nonenergy  uses  of  fuels. 


'  Includes  commercial  usage. 
TABLE  13.-F0RECASTS  OF  U.S.  HOUSEHOLD  AND  COMMERCIAL  ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS 

ITrillions  of  b.tu.'s] 


1980  1985  2000 

21.110  27^600 

11.000 

17,979  


'  Excludes  commercial  use  of  energy. 


TABLE  14.-F0RECASTS  OF  U.S.  TRANSPORTATION  ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS 
[Trillions  of  B.Lu.'s) 


Source 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


2000 


EMUS... 
CGAEM. 
EUS.... 


15,548       18,733       21,481 

15,501        18,376       21,  %8       25,836 


42, 749 


Source 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


2000 


14.303       16,935       20,002       23,662 1  PEC. 


RAF 12  960 

OEUS 


18,530 37,190 

24,000 

21,000 


TABLE  15.— FORECASTS  OF  U.S.  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  FUEL  REQUIREMENTS 
[Trillions  of  B.lu.'sJ 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


2000 


If^--- 14,547        19,011  24.258 

£^^EM 13,473        I3i9g  24.024 

J,^ 15,190 27,566 

E"S 14,207        20,590  29,890 


31,251 


72, 291 


44,  253 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


2000 


RAF _.       13.060 19,380 

OEUS 31,000 

PEC 25,489 


35.040 


24(>48 
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TABLE  16.-PER  CAPITA  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
(Constant  1958  dollars! 
[Utility  electric  power  generation  » in  billions  of  kilowatt  hours] 


July  16,  1970 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


2000 


NPS 

RAF 

N  F  &  E.S., 

C'iP   

CGAEM 

PEC 

EUS 

EMUS.  .... 
PCCP 


1.484 
1.287 


2.024 


1.448 


1.995 


Z.693 

2.084 

2.700 

2.700  . 

2.581 

2.739 

3,086 

2.739 

2,641 


3.044 


4,467 


3,363 


5,874 


1960 


1%5 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


2000 


CGAEM'.. 
GUPIP.... 

PCCP 

RAF^ 

TCUSECi. 


2.708         3,163         3.917  4,682  5,61!  6,553  

3,307  3.673  4.  138  4,630  5.144  .. 

3.119   5.000  8,457 

2,705 3,468  4,183   .   .        6,424 

2.433  3.532  5,227 

(2.253) (3,270) (4,840) 


'  Does  not  include  industn.il  self  generation.  NPS  esiima'ed  this  at  127  in  1980  for  total  genera- 
tion of  2.820 


I  Adjusted  to  1958  dollars. 

■  Median  projection  adiusted  to  1358  dollars. 

'Adjusted  to  1958  dollars  and  (as  ?uen  m  1954  dollars^:  GNP  growtli  at  3.5  percent  per  annum. 


TABLE  17.-PER  CAPITA  ENERGY  USE 
IMilliOns  of  B.t.u.'s| 


1960 

1%5 

1970 

CGAEM 

220 
230 

251 

EUS  1 

260 

FFF 

291 

PCCP 

288 

'  5- year  averages,  1%0'65.  l%5-7a.  etc. 


!GNP  growth  at  3.5  percent  per  ani:um  and  (4  percent  per  annum,). 
TABLE  13.     ENERGY  PER  UNIT  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  i 
(Thousands  ot  B.tu.'s  per  dollar  and  kilowatt-hours  per  dollar) 


CGAEM. 
PEC... 


'  In  1958  constant  dollars.  EleCncily  figures  are  for  g»ner.ilion  and  tti'js  include  losses. 

TABLE  19.     PER  CAPITA  ELECTRICITY  USAGE 
(Kilowatt-hoursl 


'Includes  industrial  self-generation  of  electricity. 


1965  1970  1975  1980  1985 


2000 


CGAEM. 
PCCP-.. 


5  440          7,070         8,985        11.080        13.430 
5,900 - -.       11,800 


19. 800 


1965  1970  1975  1980  1985  2000 


PEC. 
RAF- 


5,440         - 11.130 

6.730 9.100 


26.700 
14,230 


I  Electricity  is  electricity  generated,  ttius  It  includes  losses. 
-  Includes  industrial  sell-genera'ion, 

TABLE  Zv-E-iERGY  PER  Ur^lT  OF  MANUFACTURING 

[Thousands  oi  B.t.u.'s  per  dollar] 


PCCP 


1965 


U2 


1980 


74.4 


2000 


69.9 


The  specific  variables  summarized  In  this 
section  include:  per  capita  energy  use,  per 
capita  GNP,  energy  use  per  unit  GNP.  elec- 
tricity ujeci  per  unit  GNP,  and  per  capita 
electricity. 

In  only  one  case  is  it  possible  to  compute 
from  the  data  the  energy  per  unit  of  In- 
dustrial output.  That  projection  is  presented 
separately  in  Table  20.  The  numbers  are  de- 
rr.ed  from  the  data  by  using  the  projected 
manufacturing  index,  the  base  dollar  value 
of  manufacturing  and  the  projected  energy 
use. 

The  methods  used  In  the  projections  have 
been  discussed  previously  and  the  differ- 
ences noted  m  the  definitions  will  account 
for  some  of  the  differences  In  the  specific 
variables.  An  important  difference  in  the 
forecasts  involving  electricity  Is  the  inclusion 
of  industrial  self  generation  in  some  fore- 
cast.=;  and  not  In  others. 


DISCUSSION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  FORECASTS.'  REPORT 
OF  THE  NATION.\L  FUELS  AND  ENERGY  STUDY 
GROUP  ON  AN  ASSESSMENT  OP  AVAILABLE  IN- 
FORMATION ON  ENERGY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  COM.MITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  I-N'SU- 
LAR     AFFAIRS.    U.S.    SEN.\TE,     SEPTEMBER,     1962 

General 

Purpose  of  study  was  to  compile  and  assess 
an  existing  body  of  information. 

The  nation's  resource  base,  in  terms  of 
fuel.  Is  adequate  to  meet  projected  require- 
ments to  1980.  Implicit  Is  an  assumption 
about  the  ability  of  continued  technological 
progress  to  hold  costs  within   limits. 

Consumption  of  fossil  fuels  is  a  function 
of  1  End-use  energy  needs.  2.  form  In  which 
needs  are  supplied.  3.  fuel  consumed  for  non- 
energy  purposes. 

Method 

Analyze    needs    and    then    measure    them 
against  the  supply  of  energy  available. 
Assumptions 

"One's  assumptions  a.s  to  the  future  must 
be   couched   In   terms   of   probability." 

"We  have  to  be  careful  In  comparing  be- 
cause many  forecasts  do  not  set  out  sepa- 
rately their  underlying  assumptions  and  the 
weight    given    certain    assumptions    is    not 


known   and   the   same   assumptions   are  not 
always   considered.   However,   we   can  make 
some  broad  statements." 
This  forecast  used : 

1.  GNP — 3 '.2  to  4  percent  annual  growth 
constant  dollars  1960-1980. 

2.  Population — 250  million  by  1980. 

3.  Etefense — "Cold  War". 

4.  Minor  cyclical  business  swings,  but  with 
no  major  depression  or  Inflation. 

5.  No  restriction  on  availability  of  fuels. 

6.  Technology — slow  advances  in  efficiency 
of  energy  use.  No  revolutionary  advances  that 
would  displace  fuels. 

7.  Public  policy — no  basic  change. 

8.  Price — costs  of  producing  fuels  and  price 
at  which  fuels  will  be  sold  will  rise  in  rough 
correspondence  to  the  overall  price  level. 

9.  General  deviations  from  preceding  8 
assumptions  may  very  well  balance  out  in 
their  net  effect. 

Conclusions 

Of  11  reports  6  have  a  close  range  around 
82,000  trillion  BTU  in  year  1980.  Three  have  a 
common  area  of  between  84,000  and  88,000 
trillion  BTU.  This  report  projects  82,000  tril- 
lion in  1980, 

Electricity — 5  of  7  forecasts  have  a  common 
area  of  agreement  around  2,700  billion  Kwh— 
about  3' ,  times  that  of  1960. 
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Poqz — general  level  of  consumption  in  1980 
»-in  be  about  double  1960. 

Gas— range  between  20  and  23  trillion  cu. 
ft  use  of  gas  in  1980  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  double  the  1960  usage.  The  highest  fore- 
cast was  double  the  lowest. 

Oil— Allowing  for  a  margin  of  error  6  fore- 
casts are  between  5.8  and  5,9  billion  barrels, 
and  6  others  are  t>etween  ^  3  and  5.4  billion 
barrels.  The  first  is  Just  under  1%  times  1960 
and  the  second  is  Just  over  l^i  times  1960. 
Forecast  then  is  123  times  1960  level. 

Hydropower — 270  billion  Kwh  in  1980. 

Nuclear  Energy — estimates  range  from  1  to 
8  percent  of  total  energy  For  this  study  con- 
sider it  the  same  as  Hydro — 270  billion  Kwh 
m  1980. 

Study  presents  some  hypotheses  on  the 
happening  of  various  stages  of  international 
relations. 

TABLE  21.-FUEL  CONSUMPTION  BY  SECTOR  AND  SOURCE 
Trillions  of  B.t.u. 

1955 


Industry 11.815 

Commercial 2,262 

Households 5.726 

Transportation 8,017 

Government 1,114 

Agriculture - 616 

Miscellaneous.. 2,848 

Electric  generation 6, 256 


1980 


1980 
percent 


1960 
percent 


Coal 

Gas 

Oil - 

Hydro  ..._ 

Nuclear  ,.  . 

Total.. 80,000 


21.000 

25.0 

23,1 

22.  000 

28.0 

31.4 

33.000 

41.0 

41.4 

2.000 

2.5 

4.1 

2.000 

2.5 

None 

(0 


0) 


I  Independently  deducted  by  the  study  group. 

FINAL  PROJECTION 

Total  energy  (trillion  B.t.u.) 82,  000 

Total  electric  energy  (billion  kw.-hr.) 2  700 

Coal  (double  1960)  (million  tons) 800 

Gas  (less  than  double  1960)  (trillion  cu,  ft.  or  a  little 

more) 20 

Oil(Wasmuchas  1960)  (billion  barrels) 5.7 

EN-EEGT  R.  &  D.  AND  NATIONAL  PROGRESS  INTER- 
DEPART3MENTAL  ENERGY  STTTDY,  ENERGY  STUDY 
GROUP,    ALI    BULENT    CAMBEL,    JUNE    1964 

General 
Four   requirements   deemed   fundamental 
for  government   initiative  In  energy  R&D: 

1.  Must  be  scientlflcally  sound  and  tech- 
nologically practicable. 

2.  Should  have  socioeconomic  benefits 

3.  Benefits  from  R&D  (Public  and  private) 
should  exceed  the  costs  (public  and  private) 

4.  Cost  exceeds  what  private  sector  Is  will- 
ing to  outlay. 

Energy  contribution  to  national  income  Is 
about  3  percent.  As  much  eis  95  percent  of 
total  U.S.  energy  is  consumed  for  purposes 
In  which  several  or  all  of  the  primary  energy 


sources    are   potential    substitutes    (directly 
or  through  conversion) . 

Adequacy  of  resources  under  extreme 
demand  levels 

1.  Coal — sufficient,  no  significant  cost  in- 
crease. 

2.  Liquid  hydrocarbons — cost  increase  nec- 
essary unless  present  technological  pace  con- 
tinues. 

3.  Natural  gas — Total  estimated  resource 
insufficient  by  year  2000. 

4.  Nuclear  fuels — depends  on  extent  nu- 
clear power  plants  are  installed,  efficiency  of 
fuel  utilization,  and  price  of  uranium  ore. 

Coal  represents  over  80  percent  of  known 
V.S.  recoverable  reserves  of  fossil  fuels. 
Transportation  of  coal  places  it  at  a  dis- 
advantage, relative  to  oil  and  gas.  Consumer 
preference  for  the  more  easily  handled  fuels, 
oil  and  gas.  may  offset  any  gains  in  trans- 
portation costs. 

Energy  consumption  per  dollar  of  GNP  has 
been  declining  in  recent  decades.  110.000 
BTU  $GNP  in  1940  to  90.000  BTU,'$GNP  In 
1960  (1960  dollars). 

This  report  provides  a  comparison  of  15 
different  projections.  They  also  make  some 
assumptions  for  an  all  coal  economy,  all  oil, 
and  all  gas  economies. 

U.S.  PETROLEUM  THROUGH  1980.  U.S.  DEPAHT- 
IvIENT  OF  INTERIOR.  OFFICE  OF  OIL  ANT)  GAS, 
Jt.T.Y,    1968 

General 

Outlook  for  domestic  oil  and  gas  over  a 
15-year  period — 1965  to  1980.  Investigation 
conducted  by  a  working  task  force.  All  peo- 
ple on  task  force  were  Department  of  In- 
terior employees 

Petroleum  resources  are  adequate  to  sup- 
port consimiption  lor  many  years  in  the 
future.  The  real  question  Ls  whether  they 
can  be  located  and  produced  at  costs  ■which 
permit  them  to  compete  with  other  energy 
sources. 

The  crude  oil  discovery  rate  since  1957 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  withdrawals 
from  proved  reserves  between  1965  and  1980 
on  the  basis  of  anticipated  recovery  rates. 

Natural  gas  proved  reserves  will  Increase 
2.2  percent  annually  between  1965  and  1980 
would  provide  383  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
reserve  additions.  This  Is  a  net  addition  to 
reserves  of  81  trillion  cubic  feet  after  use  of 
302  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Technological  improvements  have  failed  to 
offset  the  rising  costs  of  drilling  wells. 

In  1967,  the  United  States  consumed  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  all  energy  con- 
sumed by  the  world  in  that  year;  yet  U.S. 
pyopulatlon  Is  only  about  7  percent  of  the 
world's. 

Study  is  principally  concerned  with  supply 
factors. 

Method 
"Fairly  straight  forward  extension  of  pres- 
ent trends,  policies  and  relationships." 

Assum.ptions 

1.  No  large-scale  war  CWorld  'War  11  or 
greater) . 

2.  No  major  depression. 


3.  Population  to  Increase  1.3  percent  an- 
nual. Series  C,  Bureau  of  Census  Current 
Population  Reports.  Series  P-25,  No.  388 — 
March  14,  1968. 

4.  Real  GNP  to  grow  4  percent  annually. 

5.  No  major  price  changes — relative  to 
other  fuels. 

6.  Technological  advances  will  be  gradual 
and  evolutionary. 

7.  Pollution  control  regulations  will  have 
no  major  impact  on  consumption  of  fossil 
fuels. 

The  assumed  110,000  Mwe  of  Nuclear-pow- 
ered  electrical   generating   capacity   In    1980. 

Gross  ene-gy  requirements 
The  amount  of  energy  a  nation  uses  is 
largely  determined  by  us  people — their  num- 
bers, the  state  of  their  technology,  and  the 
pace  of  their  economic  activity  as  reflected 
m  the  figure  obtained  for  GNP. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  energy  consumption 
tends  to  be  less  than  that  of  GNP.  Since 
1940  energy  use  has  been  observed  to  grow 
slightly  over  80  percent  of  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  GNP. 

Therefore,  using  the  annual  growth  as- 
sumed for  GNP  of  4  percent  annual  we  see 
that  energy  use  will  grow  at  3,3  percent 
annual.  Apply  this  against  a  consumption 
base  in  1965  of  54  quadrillion  BTU  the  re- 
sult is  an  estimate  energv  consumption  of 
88  1  quadrillion  BTU  in  1980. 

Consumption  of  oil  and  gas 

Growth  rates  of  oil  and  gas  consumption, 
analyzed  by  5-year  intervals  since  1945,  show 
both  to  have  diminished  greatly  to  a  point 
where  they  currently  approach  the  averaga 
rate  of  increase  for  all  energy  sources.  With 
the  record  of  the  immediate  past  and  with 
the  assumptions  stated,  It  appears  that  oil 
and  gas  will  have  in  1980  about  40.9  per- 
cent and  28,9  percent  respectively  of  the  total 
energy  market : 

Oil  in  1980:  36  quadrillion  BTU,  40.9  per- 
cent; 6.66  billion  barrels;  18.2  million  barrels/ 
day. 

Gas  in  1980:  24,6  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Integral  amount  to  be  used  from  1965  to 
1980: 

Petroleum:  1859-1965.  91  billion  barrels; 
1966-1980,  80  billion  barrels. 

Gas:  1859-1965,  263  trillion  cu  ft.:  1966- 
1980,  310  trillion  cu.  ft. 

The  1966-1980  petroleum  and  gas  together 
will  furnish  an  energy  equivalent  of  785,000 
quadrillion  BTU. 

Petroleum 
Used  in  this  document  Includes  all  forms 
of  fluid  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  wells. 
It  includes  crude  oil  and  products  refined 
from  It.  natural  gas.  and  the  liquids  occur- 
ring with  natural  gas.  It  does  not  include 
oil  or  gas  derived  from  other  sources  such 
as  oil  shale,  coal  or  tar  sands. 

Natural  Gas 

Almost  all  domestic,  in  1965;  imports 
amounted  to  430  billion  cubic  feet  or  2.7  per- 
cent of  total   marketed  production. 

The  projections  are  summarized  in  Table 
22. 


TABLE  22.— PROJECTIONS  OF  PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS  CONSUMPTION 


Actual,  1965 


1980 


Petroleum  (billions  barrels): 

Domestic  crude  oil. 

NGL  and  condensate 
Imports 

Total 


Actual.  1965 


1980 


2.701 
.584 
.833 


4.150 
1.040 
1.335 


4.118 


6.535 


Natural  gas  (billion  cubic  loot) 15.610 

Imports 433 

Total. 16,040 


:3,935 
660 


24,595 


''ote:  Imports  remain  constant  approximately  20  percent. 
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FORECAST  OF  GROWTH  OF  Nt-'CLEAR  POWER, 
WASH-lua4,  U.S.  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMIS- 
bluN.  DIVISION  Of  OPERATIONS  ANALYSIS  AND 
FORECASTING,  DECEMBER,  1967 

General 

Sources  used  included  PPC,  AEC,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
REA,  EEI,  National  Coal  Association,  Elec- 
trical Wcrld  and  Power  Journals,  and 
Moody's  Public  Utility  Manual  and  Munici- 
pal and  Government  Manual. 

Average  percent  increase  was  6  3  percent 
per  year.  Lists  forecasts  for  basically  each 
power  supply  area. 

Method 

The  method  adopted  for  forecasting  the 
growth  ol  nuclear  power  in  the  United  States 
through  1980  is  to  use  data  on  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity,  conventional  and  nuclear, 
installed  during  the  past  7  years  and  planned 
to  be  installed  during  the  next  7  years  as  a 
basis  for  extrapolating  for  a  further  7  years. 

Specific  exclusions: 

1.  Plants  under  100  MW. 

2,  Peaking  Plants. 

Assumptions 
Installation  of  new  capacity  will  cover  both 
increasing  demands  and  replacement  of  re- 
tired facilities.  Six-month  delay  in  new 
plants  scheduled  for  1970  and  1971.  Twelve- 
month delay  in  new  plants  scheduled  for 
1972  and  1973  The  forecast  for  1974-1980  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  percent 
Increase  per  year  for  each  area  will  be  the 
same  as  the  average  for  that  area  during 
1960-1973. 
Table  23.  Forecast  of  installed  nuclear  powr 

capacity 
Capacity  installed  by  end  of:  MWe 

1966    1.8 

1970    9.8 

1975   61.2 

1980    145.5 

PATTERNS    OF    ENi»GY    CONSUMPTION    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

(By  William  A.  Vogely,  Division  of  Economic 
Analysis,  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  1962) 

General 
This    report    presents    two    views    of    the 


energy  economy:  1)  Energy  resource  con- 
sumption by  source  (fuel)  and  by  sector  (in- 
dustrial, etc.);  and  2)  by  consuming  sector 
and  by  function  space  heat,  motive,  non- 
energy  use.  etc.) 

The  report  emphasizes  that  forecasts  made 
in  the  context  of  a  total  energy  balance  and 
based  upcn  general  Indicators,  are  not  neces- 
s:irily  the  best  for  any  particular  fuel.  Spe- 
cific fuel  forecasts  contain  the  highest  de- 
gree of  expected  variability  (     ±  30  percent) . 

Af.sumptio7is 

1.  No  major  change  in  our  international 
relations. 

2.  An  annual  growth  In  GNP  of  4  percent. 

3.  Annual  growth  in  population  of  16 
percent. 

4.  Stability  of  the  real  cost  of  primary 
energy  sources  relative  to  each  other  and 
general  level  of  commodity  cost. 

5.  Continuation  of  evolutionary  tech- 
nology r.tther  than  revolutionary. 

6.  Adequate  supplies  either  foreign  or 
domestic. 

7  FPC  and  AEC  forecast  of  70,000  mega- 
watts nuclear  installed   by   1980. 

8.  Explicit  assumption — no  major  new 
technological  breakthrough  except  nuclear 
energy. 

Method 

Projection  of  least  squares  trends  of  his- 
torical data  and  correlation  between  these 
data  and  other  Indicators.  An  initial  esti- 
mate was  made  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  total 
energy  consumption  by  sector  by  correlating 
the  various  sectors  with  general  economic 
Indicators.  The  indicators  were: 

1.  GNP — for  total  energy. 

2.  Popul.ition — for  household  and  com- 
mercial 

3.  Composite  of  new  construction,  pro- 
ducer, durable  and  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures— for  industrial. 

4.  GNP — for  transportation. 

5.  Advisory  Committee  Report  (No.  21) 
National  Power  Survey — for  electric  utilities. 

F^om  this  analysis,  estimates  of  total  con- 
sumption and  of  consumption  by  consuming 

TABLE  24. -GROSS  ENERGY  BY  CONSUMING  SECTORS  i 
fTnllionsot  B.tu.'sl 


sector  were  determined.  These  markets  were 
then  allocated  to  energy  sources  by  subject- 
ing the  least  squares  projections  of  each 
.■source  to  analysis  and  Judgment  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  energy  Industries  and  mar- 
kets, consensus  of  outside  experts,  and  ex- 
amination of  other  functional  energy 
forecasts. 

CONCLUSION 
|ln  percent) 


1947-62 
historical 

trend  1962-; 


Total  energy 

Industrial 

Transportation 

Electricity 

Household  and  commercial. 


3.2 
2.0 
3.5 
5.5 
2.8 


ANNUAL  GROWTH  RATE  CHANGES 


Bituminous  coal '-2.5  -'2.5 

Petroleum...      ..   '4.25  33.0 

Naturalgas... i +8,  0  »  3,  5 

Hydropower '2.0  <2.0 

A:ithracite '-7.5  '2.0 

Nuclear =34.0 


1  Per  year. 
■  Increase. 
'  Decline. 
<  Growth. 

Major  shifts  have  occurred  among  the 
sources  of  energy  In  the  United  States  econ- 
omy and  the  shifts  have  been  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  shifts  in  the  total 
energy  consumption  by  sector. 

What  are  the  determinants  of  the  energy 
source  shift?  The  author  offers  that  It  Is 
explained  by  the  changing  production  func- 
tions In  the  consuming  sectors — by  techno- 
logical changes  In  the  consuming  sectors. 
For  example,  development  In  technology  of 
gas  transmission  and  development  of  auto- 
matic furnace  forced  coal  out  of  the  market. 
The  space  saving,  cleanliness,  and  conven- 
ience features  were  and  are  overwhelming. 


1947 


1955 


1962 


1980 


Household  and  commercial. 6, 774.  2 

Industrial 12.662.7 

Transportation  » _ 8,  790.6 

Electric  utilities: 

Fuel-t)urning... 2,938.0 


8,642.9 

10,996.0 

17  979.  0 

13  853,0 

14.983.5 

22.231.2 

9,836.8 

U  416.2 

21,342.7 

5  189.4 


7,251.5 


346 


1947 


1955 


1962 


1980 


Hydros            1,459.0          1.497,0  1  943.0 

Nuclear  3 25,9 

Miscellaneous  and  unaccounted  for 543.8             955.3  1,281.2 

Total  gross  energy 33.168.3        39.956.4  47.897.4 


2  674.  5 
4,361.0 


85,934.4 


'  Gross  energy  is  that  contained  in  all  types  ot  commercial  energy  at  the  time  it  is  incorporated 
in  the  economy  whether  the  energy  is  produced  domestically  or  imported.  Gross  energy  comprises 
inputs  ot  primary  fuels  (or  their  derivatives)  and  outputs  ol  hydropower  ar.d  nuclear  power  con- 
verted to  theoretical  energy  inputs  Gross  energy  includes  the  energy  used  tor  the  production, 
processing,  and  transportation  ot  energy  proper. 

i  Includes  bunkers  and  military  transportation. 

'  Represents  outputs  of  hydropower  and  nuclear  power  converted  to  ineoietical  energy  inputs 


at  the  prevailing  rate  of  pounds  of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour  at  central  electric  stations.  Excludes 
inputs  for  power  generated  by  nonutility  plants,  which  are  included  within  the  other  consuming 
sectors. 

Sources:  Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Mines,  U  S  Department  ot  the  Interior,  supplemented  by 'lata 
on  hydropower  and  nuclear  power  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 


TABLE  25.-  GROSS  CONSUMPTION  BY  MAJOR  SOURCES 
ITnllions  ot  B.t.u.'s] 


1947 


1955 


1962 


1980 


Coal: 

Anthracite.. 

Bituminous  and  lignite. 
Natural  gas.  dry  i 


1  224.2 

14,  599.  7 

4,518.4 


599.4 

11,  104.1- 

9,232.0 


381.0 
IC,  1:9.7 
14,  120.8 


250.0 
16.091.8 
26,515.6 


1947 


1955 


1962 


1980 


Petroleum-         11,367.0    .   17,524.0       21.267.0 

Hydropower ---        1,459.0         1,497.0         1,943.0 

Nuclear ^--^ 

Total  gross  energy    33.168.3        39,956.4        47,897.4 


36,041.5 
2,674.5 
4  361.  Q 


85,934.4 


'  Excludes  natural  gas  liquids. 

'Petroleum  products  including  still  gas,  liquefied  refinery  gas,  and  natural  gas  liquids. 


Note:  footnotes  on  table  24  apply. 
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o^s    uTiLrry    and    pipeline    indvstry    peo- 

JECTIONS,    1968-72,     1975,     1980,    AND    1985 

(Department  of  Statistics,  American  Gas 
ivssoclation  Inc.,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016) 

Overall 
The  data  are  projections  prepared  by 
A.G.A.  Department  of  Statistics,  rather  than 
a  compilation  of  forecasts  made  by  Individ- 
ual gas  utilities.  For  the  most  part,  tiiese 
data  are  extrapolations  of  past  trends  modi- 
fied to  reflect  the  Influence  of  probable 
changes  In  the  economic  characteristics  of 
the  gas  industry.  Future  effects  of  possible 
major  technological   breakthroughs  in  fuel 


utilization  are  not  accounted  for.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  project  Impact  of  air  pollution 
where  measures  are  not  already  In  effect. 

This  does  not  include  field  use.  exchange 
gas  and  direct  sales  from  producer  to  ulti- 
mate customer,  company  use,  inter-depart- 
mental transfers,  ta-ansmlsslon  losses,  and 
unaccounted  for. 

The  report  projects  number  of  gas  cus- 
tomers, total  gas  sales,  new  plant  construc- 
tion, pipeline  construction,  sales  by  class  of 
service,  sales  to  customers  by  region.  Popu- 
lation projection  was  from  Bureau  of  the 
Census  1975,  1980,  1985;  No.  375,  October  3, 
1967,  page  18  (Series  II-B). 


Asfiuinptions 

Assumptions  liied  fur  development  of  pro- 
jections; 

1.  Continuation  of  long-term  economic 
growth  in  the  nation. 

2.  Availability  of  natural  gas.  synthetic  pas 
or  imports  in  the  form  of  liquefied  natural 
gas  to  meet  customer  demands. 

3.  Continuation  of  competitive  price  rela- 
tionships with  alternate  fuels. 

Other 
1.  Four  percent  growth  rate  (constant  dol- 
lars)  In  GXP  was  adopted  for  development 
of  industrial  gae  sales  projections. 


TABLE  26.-PR0JECTI0NS  OF  POPULATIOf-l,  GNP  AND   NATURAL  GAS  USE  1968-85 


1967 


Population  (millions).. 197.9 

GfiP(tillions  19:8  dollars) 669.3 

Billions  of  B.t.u.: 

Residential  heating  and  cooling 2,9 


i  All  residential,  including  those  using  gas  for  heating. 


1970 


206.3 
752.9 


1975 


222.8 

915.0 


1980 


242.3 
114.4 


1985 


263.6 
1.355.9 


1967 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


3.3 


4.0 


5.1 


6.4 


Other  lesidenlial' 1.5 

Commercial- }.  6 

Industrial  and  other 7' b 

Total  (rounded)  13]  5 


1.6 

1.9 

2.3 

2.7 

2.0 

3.0 

4.6 

6.9 

9.1 

12.1 

15.7 

19.6 

16.1 

21.1 

27.7 

35.6 

FtlTUEE   NATURAL   GAS    REQUIREMENTS    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

(Future  Requirements  Agency,  Denver  Re- 
search Institute,  University  of  Denver,  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  Vol.  2,  June  1967.) 
Method 

A  survey  questionnaire  was  sent  in  May, 
1966  to  all  appropriate  public  and  private 
companies  in  the  U.S.  Each  company  was 
asked  to  submit  data  on  natural  gas  require- 
ments in  Its  marketing  area,  classified  into 
residential,  commercial,  firm  Industrial,  in- 
terruptible  and  "other"  categories.  "Other" 
Includes  pipeline  fuel,  company  use,  unac- 
counted for,  transmission  loss,  and  any  other 
sale  or  actual  use  not  otherwise  specified. 
Only  volumee  for  actual  sale  to  the  ultimate 
customer  or  quantities  used  or  lost  by  a  com- 
pany were  to  be  reported.  No  sales  for  resale 
are  Included. 

Eleven  regional  work  committees  reviewed 
and  coordinated  information  received  from 


questionnaires.  They  also  made  estimates  of 
requirements  for  nonreporting  companies. 
Ninety-four  percent  overall  replied  with  no 
less  than  85''  reply  within  any  region. 
Region  11 — Alaska — did  not  participate. 

Each  compmny  was  asked  to  submit 
"actual"  volumes  for  1961-1965,  "estimated" 
for  1966-1970  and  1975,  "projected"  for  1980, 
1985.  and  1990.  The  data  were  standardized 
at  14.73  psia  and  60°  F. 

Assumptions 

1.  There  will  be  an  adequate  supply  for 
all  estimated  requirements  in  Its  market  area 
for  all  periods  covered  by  the  survey. 

2.  Present-day  relationship  of  the  cost  of 
gas  to  the  competing  fuels  will  remain  the 
same  in  the  future. 

Each  company  was  allowed  to  use  it€  own 
operations,  policies  and  local  conditions 
when  preparing  the  forecast.  Other  factors, 
such  as  air  pollution,  were  cotLsldered  to  be 
clouded   with    uncertainty;    therefore,    they 

TABLE  27.-PROJECTED  NATURAL  GAS  REQUIREMENTS 
ANNUAL  REQUIREMENTS 


are   not   covered   in   the   guidelines   for  the 
'-  tudy. 

Fact07-s  ccms'.dcred 
The   following  list   gives   an   indication   of 
the  factors  that  were  \ariously  considered  by 
individual  companies. 

1.  National  and  regional  economic  growth. 

2.  Population. 

3.  Household  formations. 

4.  New  construction. 

5.  Industry  size  and  compcsltion. 

6.  Normal  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  degree 
days. 

7.  Number,  age.  and  replacement  trends 
for  appliances  with  customer  fuel  preference. 

8.  Gas  usage  per  customer  and  heating  sat- 
urations. 

9.  Trends  in  demand  for  recently  developed 
gas  applications  such  as  air  conditioning, 
total  energy  Installations,  and  other  tech- 
nological advances  in  gas  consuming  equip- 
ment. 


Year 


Trillion 
cubic  feet 


Year 


Requirements 

B.t.u.  index, 

(trillion)  1965  =  100 


1965  (actual)... 

1966 

1967.... 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1975.... 

1980 

1985 

1990 


16.2 
17.8 
18.8 
19.7 
20.7 
21.5 
25.5 
28.6 
32,0 
36.0 


Average  annual  growth  rate  3  percent 
compounded  annually. 


I  Average  annual  growth  rate  4.1  percent 
I     compounded  annually. 


I  Average  annual  growth  rate  2,3  percent 
I     compounded  annually. 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1975 
1980 
1985 
1990 


16  797 

18,423 
19, 4b8 

20  390 

21  631 

22  253 
26  393 
29,601 
33, 120 
37,260 


100.0 
109.9 
116.0 
121.6 
127.8 
132.7 
157.4 
176.5 
197.5 
222.2 


Use  class,  10"cu,  ft. 


1961  actual 


1966 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


199 


Residential 

Corrmercial 

Firm  Industrial. 
Interruptible 
Field  Use  1 
Other 


3.3 
1.0 
3.7 
2,8 

1.9 
1.1 


4.2 
1.3 
4.6 
3.8 
2.4 
1.5 


4.9 
1.6 
5.9 
4.4 
2.7 
2.0 


5.7 
1.9 
7.6 
4  9 
3.1 
2.3 


6.5 

2.2 
8.4 
5.3 
3.6 
2.6 


7.4 

2.6 
S.2 
5.9 
4.0 
2.9 


Total. 


e.3 
2.9 
10.3 
6.4 
4.7 
3.4 


13.8 


17.8 


21.5 


25.5 


28.6 


32.0 


36.0 


'  Lease  pumping,  drilling,  plant  extraction  loss  and  fuel. 

COMPETmoN  AND  GROWTH  IN  AMERICAN 
ENESGY  MARKETS,  1947-85 

(Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corporation, 
P.O.  Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex.,  1968.) 
General 

Consumption  or  requirements  data  given 
In  this  report  do  not  have  a  one-to-one  cor- 
respondence with  data  from  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts of  the  United  States.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

A  comparison : 


Note:  Gas  volumes  converted  to  B.t.u.  at  .035  B.t.u.  cu.  tt.  (dry). 
Recorded  value  1960  (trillion  B .T .U .)  projections    Included  are  forecasts  for  total 
Texas    Eastern    (consumption! 42,967  end-use  requirements,  a  breakdown  bv  end- 
Texas  Eastern    (requirements) 35.752  use  categories,  a  breakdown  by  source  of  sup- 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (consumption).  44.816  ply    categories,    and    total    consumption    of 
Resources   in   America's   future    (de-  fuels  with  breakdowns  bv  (a^  source  of  sup- 
mand)    45,350  ply  and  i  b)  for  each  source,  a  further  break- 
Resources  in  America's   future    (end  down   by   the   end-use   categories    Also    In- 

use  con.sumptlon) 43.300  eluded  was  a  separate  section  en  electrical 

Type  of  Forecast  power  generation.  Some  effort  is  devoted  to 

As  far  as  energy  forecasting  Is  concerned,  regional  aspects  of  electric  power  generation 

this  report  presents  a  fairly  complete  set  of  and  fuel  supply. 
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^fethod 

Basically  this  was  a  building  block  ap- 
proach. End-use  energy  requirements  (see 
the  section  on  Equivalent  terminology  for 
a  definition)  were  projected  first.  This  then 
provided  the  forecast  for  total  energy  re- 
quirements by  summation.  Finally  the  source 
of  supply  forecasts  were  forced  to  fit  Into 
this  framework. 

In  those  cases  were  regression  analysis  was 
deemed  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  forecasts 
appear  to  be  equivalent  to  making  projec- 
tions using  a  model  of  the  form  E=ailO''i 
"-'■"  where  the  bi  are  changed  from  one 
time  interval  to  the  next  based  on  such 
intermediate  variables  as  population  pro- 
jections, per  capita  energy  use  projections, 
GNP  predictions,  or  based  on  Judgment.  The 
bi  can  be  converted  to  annual  rates  of 
change. 

REQUIREMENTS -AVERAGE    ANNUAL    RATES    OF    CHANGE 

[In  percent! 


Residen- 

Commer- 

Indus- 

Transpor- 

tial 

cial 

trial 

tation 

1960-651 

2.83 

5.71 

3.51 

3.88 

196d  7j- 

2.58 

6.  CI 

3.99 

3.74 

1970  75J 

2.83 

6.34 

3.9il 

3.46 

1975-80- 

2.90 

6.30 

3.80 

3.64 

1983-85; 

2.92 

6.24 

3.74 

3.30 

'  Experience. 

2  Forecast. 

Residential:  Regression  analysis  using  the 
intermediate  variables  of  (1)  population, 
(2 1  per  capita  personal  Income,  and  (3) 
weather. 

Population:  1.6 To  Increase  for  1947-1965 — 
e.xpect  this  to  decrease  to  about  1.3%  by 
1985. 


Per  capitia  personal  income:  2.3%  Increase 
1947-65;  3.6%  increase  In  the  future. 

Weather  experience  of  degree-days  (65°) 
for  selected  cities  In  the  U.S.:  Forecast  at  a 
normal  level. 

Commercial:  Regression  anaylsis  was  un- 
satisfactory;   therefore  Judgment   was   used. 

Consideration  was  given  to  changing  liv- 
ing patterns,  expansion  of  suburbs — new 
shopping  centers,  new  government  buildings, 
etc.  A  composite  indicator  l.s  taken  as  non- 
residential building  (less  industrial). 

Industrial:  Industrial  use  was  broken 
down  into  the  categories  of  coke  and  general 
Industrial  submarkets — the  projections  were 
then  suninied.  Re^res^ion  analysis  employed 
using  the  variables  of  ( 1 )  industrial  pro- 
duction Index,  (2)  nondurables  component 
of  GNP,  and  Oi  a  mix  of  industrial  output 
and  the  etRciency  of  energy  utilization. 

Transportation:  Transportation  use  was 
broken  down  into  the  categories:  (1)  pas- 
senger cars,  (2)  Industrial  related  transpor- 
tation, and  (3)  aviation.  Passenger  car  fore- 
casts were  obtained  using  a  multiple  regres- 
sion approach.  The  intermediate  variables 
included  (1)  number  of  auto  registrations, 
(2  I  average  brake  horsepower  per  auto,  and 
(3)  average  miles  driven  per  auto.  For  the 
projection,  brake  horsepower  was  assigned 
the  1964  average.  Average  miles  driven  was 
assigned  the  value  of  9,400.  Auto  registra- 
tions were  forecast  as  a  function  of  the  vari- 
ables of  population  and  economic  activity 
using  a  regression  technique.  Industrial 
transportation  requirements  first  put  histori- 
cal data  on  a  diesel  equivalent  basis  for  a 
railroad  fuel  and  then  predicted  tislng  mul- 
tiple regression.  The  significant  variables 
were  GNP  and  "certain  measures"  of  bus 
traffic.  For  aviation,  the  regression  approach 
was  not  suitable  for  forecasting  this  market. 
Simple  correlation   with   GNP   and   perhaps 


some  Judgment  was  used  since    their  pro- 
jections showed. 


1965-1975: 
GNP  ... 
Aviation 

1975-1985: 

GNP 

Aviation 


[In  percent] 


5.1 
5.6 

4.9 
3.6 


No  limits  of  uncertainty  were  given  for  any 
of  the  forecast  values  presented.  Theoreti- 
cally where  regression  analyses  were  used  to 
derive  the  forecasting  relationships,  it  should 
have  been  possible  to  calculate  such  limits' 
however,  there  are  quite  a  few  difficulties 
from  the  practical  point  of  view.  Just  a 
couple  of  the  problems  are: 

1.  The  x-variables  are  frequently  subject 
to  measurement  errors. 

2.  Some  of  the  x-variables  used  (say  GNP) 
are  themselves  functions  of  the  energy  con- 
sumption. 

A  summary  of  the  projection  variables  and 
methods  is  given  In  Table  28. 

Assumptions 

1.  The  economic  growth  rate  from  1961- 
1965  is  more  Indicative  of  the  growth  rate  to 
be  expected  in  the  near  future  than  the 
growth  rate  from  the  historical  period  be- 
tween 1947-1965. 

2.  A  continuation  of  the  energy  price 
trends  which  have  evolved  since  1960. 

3.  No  extraordinary  technological  develop- 
ments. By  and  large,  the  forecasts  in  this 
report  assume  the  same  types  of  energy  uti- 
lization and  conversion  that  are  In  common 
use  today.  It  is  stated  that  this  Is  largely  an 
assumption  of  convenience — they  don't  really 
believe  it. 

4.  There  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  all 
fuels  to  meet  consumption  demands  without 
distorting  price  relationships. 


TABLE  28. -SUMMARY  OF  PROJECTION  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  USE  SECTOR 


Sector  and  type  of 
fuel 


Regional 
considera- 
tion Use 


Important  variables 


Residential: 
Gas By  region Heat Customers  and  use.  (10*  customers 

witti  air  conditioning.) 

Nonheat Customers  and  use. 

Petroleum Heat Do. 

Electricity By  region Heat,  nonheat Customers  and  use;  multiunit 

tiousing.  personal  income,  market 

stiare,  competitive  standing. 

Coal. Vanishing  market. 

Commercial: 
Gas By  region 10  largest  energy-using  industries 

and  market  share. 
Petroleum _ Very  complex:  Government  policy, 

etc. 

Electricity Customers  and  use. 

Coal Vanishing  market. 


Sector  and  type  of 
fuel 


Regional 
considera- 
tion Use 


Important  variables 


Industrial; 

Gas 

Petroleum. 

Electricity.. 
Coal 


Transportation: 
Gas 

Petroleum... 


Not  included. 

Market  share  and  total;  industrial 

energy  use. 

Regression  analysis  using  industrial 

activity  and  total  industrial  energy 
market 

Coke 

Other Regression  and  cost  and  perlormance 

improvements. 


.Nil. 


Electricity. 
Coal 


Auto Multiple  regression. 

Aircraft. GNP  correlation. 

Other Traditional  market. 

Constant. 

Vanishing  market 


TABLE  29.-FORECAST  TABULATIONS 
[In  trillions  of  B.tu.'s] 


1970       1975 


1980 


19S5 


Total  End-use  require- 
ments   51,396  61.816  74,542  89,491 

Residential  requirements..  10.240  11,775  13,587  15,693 

Gas 5,171  6,443  7,958  9,723 

Petroleum 3,559  3.497  3,441  3,271 

Coal 200  120  30  0 

Electricity 1,310  1,716  2,158  2.699 

Commercial  requirements..  4.006  5,448  7.396  10.008 

Gas 2.092  2,917  4.051  5,603 

Petroleum 621  675  711  723 

Coal 60  36  9  0 

Electricity 1,233  1,820  2,625  3,682 

Industrial  requirements...  21,649  26,216  31,591  37,954 

Gas 9,524  11.752  14,432  17,563 

Petroleum 4,118  4,785  5,401  6,089 

Coal 6,075  7.165  8,550  10,266 

Electricity 1,932  2,514  3,208  4,036 


In  1920  electricity  used  was  about  11  per- 

1970       1975       1980        1985  cent  of  energy  used  in  1960. 
Electric   energy   produced   by  utility  sys- 

Transportation 15,50118,376    21,968     25  836  terns  was  753.4  billion  Kwh  In  1960. 

Requirements    will   be   approximately  2.8 

Gas trillion  Kwh  of  electricity  In  1980,  slightly 

Petroleum 15,473    18,352    21,948     25,819  more  than  three  times  the  amoimt  generated 

EiectriciVy """        16          16          16           16  In   1960.  Tbls  does  not  include  Alaska  and 

■  Hawaii,  but  does  Include  Industrial  In-plant 

Total  energy  and  fuel  generation. 

Gar.""''."''.": 20,883    26,123    31,894      38,711  Assumptions 

p,;trDieum    28,127    33.764   40,174     47,625  1.  Bureau  Of  Census  estimates  Of  popula- 

Coai... 13,945    16,638    19,880     23,121  tlon  growth  and  household  formations. 

yf-^fPo^s' IjW     ,  ?J|     \Y^      l-fr^  2.  Assumed  annual  increase  m  GNP  of  4 

Nuclear 728     2,143     4,757       8.809 

percent. 

'  3.  Other  pertinent  data. 

The  "other"  assumptions  are  not  spelled 

NATIONAL     POWER     SURVEY:     FEDERAL    POWER  oUt  In  detail. 

COMMISSION,   19G4  Method 

General  Load  growth  projections  began  by  assembly 
In  1962  the  U.S.  had  about  6  percent  of  of  data  for  the  48  power  supply  areas,  16 
the  world's  population  and  used  almost  40  coordination   study    areas,   8   statistical  re- 
percent  of  the  electrical  energy  produced  In  glons  and  4  sectors.  The  FPC  field  offices  were 
the  entire  world.  provided   with   a  set  of  basic   assumptions 
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which  gnlded  their  estimates.  Finally  their 
projections  were  presented  for  detailed  eval- 
uation by  the  power  requirements  special 
technical  committee,  whose  membership  was 
selected  from  all  segments  of  the  industry 
and  every  region. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  forecasts  In 
depth  not  only  as  to  the  postulates  on  which 
they  were  based,  but  also  In  comparison 
with  various  long-range  forecasts  made  by 
regional  and  national  suppliers. 

Other 


Overall  growth  rate  is  projected  to  be  6.5 
percent  between  1960-1980.  The  South  Cen- 
tral. West  Central  and  Southwest  regions 
have  growth  rates  of  7.6,  7.2,  and  7.2  per- 
cent respectively.  East  Central  region  has  the 
slowest  annual  growth  with  5.8  percent  per 
year. 

Technological  factors  considered  In  the  en- 
ergy use  projections  were. 

1.  Electric  automobiles,  not  before  1980. 

2.  Electric  railroads,  no  substantial  growth 
before  1980. 

3.  Substantial  Increase  In  use  for  luxury 
conveniences  In  homes. 

Table  30  provides  a  summary  of  the  elec- 
trical energy  requirements  observed  In  1960 
and  projected  to  1970  and  1980. 

TABLE  30.-PROJECTIONS  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY 
REQUIREMENTS 


1%0 
actual 

1970 

1980 

Total  utility.  

751 

1,4«4 

2,693 

Industrial  inplant.. 

85 

105 

127 

Use  category: 

Residential  (nonfarm) 

Irrigation  and  drainage  .   . 

Other  farm 

Commercial 

Industrial: 

Purchased 

Inplant    

174 
10 
22 

121 

330 

85 

7 

5 

22 

70 

373 
17 
35 

241 

615 
105 

13 
6 

42 
142 

729 
25 
52 

430 

1,098 
127 

Streetand  highway 

Electric  transport  . 

22 

Other 

Losses  and  unaccounted  . . 

71 
260 

Total 

846 

1,589 

2,820 

ENERGY    RESOURCES 

(A  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
National  Research  Council,  1962.) 

General 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  not  to 
provide  energy  requirement  projections  for 
the  relatively  short  period  of  time  of  15-20 
years  in  the  future. 

The  author  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
problem  of  an  analysis  of  historical  data  to 
obtain  objective  estimates  of  ultimate  poten- 
tial reserves  for  the  various  fossil  fuels  In 
both  the  United  States  and  the  world.  In- 
cluded was  a  projection  for  the  ultimate  po- 
tential hydroelectric  power  capacity  In  the 
TJ.S.  The  method  employed  In  estimating 
these  ultimate  reserves  was  Imaginative  and 
indicate  that  some  deep  thought  went  Into 
Insuring  an  appropriate  use  of  reasonable 
niathematlcal  models  to  describe  the  phe- 
nomenon being  studied.  A  case  In  point  Is  the 
author's  method  of  estimating  the  time  delav 
between  the  recognition  and  discovery  of 
large  oil  Helds.  The  approach  used  showed 
considerable  deep  thought  and  Imagination, 

The  mathematical  model  which  was  used 
most  In  this  study  was  the  logistic  or  growth 
curve.  This  model  has  appeal  from  the  statis- 
tical point  of  view  and,  even  more  Important- 
ly. It  appears  to  fit  all  of  the  historical  data 
very  well.  In  addition,  use  was  made  of  ex- 
ponential type  models  and  normal  and  log- 
normal  distribution  functions.   Throughout 


the  report,  considerable  care  was  taken  to 
not  only  write  down  the  model  and  the  ap- 
propriate function  estimates  but  also  to  pre- 
sent a  reasonable  amount  of  background  and 
development  to  Justify  its  use. 

This  Is  a  well  documented  report.  It  Is 
broken  down  Into  seven  chapters  and  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  a  detailed  list  of  perti- 
nent references  to  the  discussion  in  that 
chapter  is  given.  For  example,  most  of  the 
historical  data  used  In  this  study  were  ob- 
tained from  the  following  sources:  *» 

1.  Department  of  Commerce.  Historical 
Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1789-1945, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1949 

2.  Department  of  Commerce,  Continuation 
to  1952  of  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United 
States.  1789-1945.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1954. 

3.  Department  of  Commerce,  Annual  Edi- 
tions of  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
1953-1961. 

A  very  significant  point  which  the  author 
Is  attempting  to  drive  home  to  the  reader 
Is  that  the  world.  In  general,  and  the  United 
States.  In  particular  does  not  have  available 
an  Infinite  supply  of  fossil  fuels.  For  exam- 
ple, the  author  estimates  that  the  time  re- 
quired to  use  from  the  first  10  percent  to 
the  90th  percent  of  ultimate  reserves  wiU 
cover  some  350  years  mot  an  Immediate 
problem  which  must  be  faced  today)  while 
the  corresponding  time  span  to  cover  the 
middle  80  percent  of  consumption  of  the  ulti- 
mate reserves  for  oil  and  natural  gas  Is 
something  like  1935-2005. 

New  sources  of  supply  such  as  nuclear  and 
solar  energy  provide  some  reason  for  hope. 
However,  these  new  sources  have  associated 
with  them  some  rather  serious  problems — 
waste  disposal  in  the  case  of  nuclear  energy 
and  efficient  harnessing  In  the  case  of  solar 
energy. 

The  report  even  delves  Into  the  serious- 
ness of  the  population  growth  and  the  non- 
fuel  mineral  resources  problems  wWch  are 
facing  the  world.  The  population  problem  Is 
finally  being  recognized  by  a  fairly  large 
number  of  people  but  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  energy  and  mineral  resources 
problems. 

ENERGY    IN    THE    UNrTED    STATES    1960-85:     SAR- 
TORIUS  &   CO..  SEPTEMBER   1967 

General 
The  base  historical  time  perlcxl  was  chosen 
as  1960-1965.  The  source  data  were  obtained 
from  statistical  reports  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  trade  associations.  These  in- 
cluded the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  American  Gas  Association,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  and  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  Auxiliary  information 
concerning  fuel  prices  and  other  pertinent 
factors  were  obtained  from  the  above  refer- 
ences or  from  reports  or  private  communica- 
tions from  other  government  agencies  or 
trade  associations.  The  table  showing  the 
historical  data  used  gives  references  to  the 
source  of  the  data.  However,  most  of  these 
are  not  references  to  a  specific  document  or 
report  (year  not  even  given)  but  rather  to 
the  government  agency  or  private  organiza- 
tion. 

The  study  is  quite  complete  as  far  as  fore- 
cast breakdowns  are  concerned — geographi- 
cal regions,  end-use  categories,  source  of  sup- 
ply, and  even  different  types  of  petroleum 
products — also  coal,  hydropower  vs.  nuclear 
electricity  generation. 

Method 

The  report  is  apparently  a  building  block 

approach.   (However,  in  the  field  of  Ground 

Transportation,   a   building   block   approach 

was  not  used.)   Consumption  was  completed 


separately  for  each  type  of  energy  source 
broken  down  by  each  category  of  consumer 
within  each  of  the  geographical  areas  used. 
Statements  concerning  whether  or  not  <i  re- 
gression analysis  approach  was  used  could 
not  be  found.  The  method  of  forecasting 
used  intermediate  variables  such  as  per  cap- 
ita consumption,  population  growth,  per 
capita  vehicle  use.  and  anticipated  future 
fuel  costs.  Mathematical  models  were  not 
given. 

Ten  geographical  areas  and  four  consumer 
categories  were  used.  It  was  implied  that 
consumption  projections  were  obtained  with- 
in each  of  these  40  (10  x  4)  categories  and 
then  summed  to  give  the  "all  uses'"  or  total 
consumption  values. 

Residential  and  Commercial-  Space  heat- 
ing and  non-heating  uses  were  based  upon 
per  capita  use  and  population.  Weather  condi- 
tions in  the  base  period  were  used  to  adjust 
the  data.  The  breakdown  by  energy  sources 
was  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  individual 
forecasts  had  to  fit  into  the  iramework 
established  for  total. 

Industrial:  Done  on  a  per  capita  use  and 
population  basis  since  industrial  activity  is 
partially  dependent  on  the  population. 
Breakdown  by  energy  source  was  forced  to 
fit  (subdivision) . 

Ground  Transportation:  For  vehicles,  the 
forecast  total  consumption  was  on  the  basis 
of  total  vehicular  use  i guided  by  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads),  .'illocatl-in  to  geo- 
graphical regions  was  based  on  current  per 
capita  use  and  population  projections.  For 
railroad  usage,  the  forecast  was  on  the  basis 
of  a  straight  forward  time  projection  with 
modification  using  as  the  Intermediate  vari- 
able the  efficiency. 

Air  and  Water  Transpcntation:  For  air,  the 
forecasts  were  guided  by  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  projections.  In  the  breakdown  by 
energy  sources,  foreign  purchases  of  aircraft 
fuels  and  Imports  were  considered.  'Water 
transportation  consumption  was  done  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  the  railroads'  forecasts 

Gas  and  Electric  Utilities:  Gas  and  electric 
utility  consumption  was  forecast  to  fit  Into 
the  framework  established  by  the  total  end- 
use  projections.  The  breakdown  by  source  of 
supply  was  done  using  as  Intermediate  vari- 
ables the  projected  relative  prices  for  the 
fuels  and  generating  costs  within  the  indi- 
vidual geographical  regions. 

Assumptions 

The  main  assumption  made  Is  that  the 
growth  rate  will  continue  at  approximately 
the  same  level  as  during  the  base  period  of 
1960-1965.  The  principal  Intermediate  vari- 
able In  the  projections  was  per  capita  con- 
sumption. Traditional  as  well  as  changing 
consumption  trends,  as  measured  by  siirveys 
and  other  data  were  used.  Population  esti- 
mates were  obtained  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  data. 

An  assumption  of  rather  minor  Importance 
in  connection  with  energy  consumption  was 
about  the  use  of  electric  cars  and  vehicles. 

1.4xl0«  vehicles — 1980 
4.6xl0«  vehicles — 1985 

The  projected  power  requirements  for  these 
vehicles  used  In  this  study  were: 


5x10"  kwh- 
17x10'  kwh- 


-1980 
-1985 


They  were  Influenced  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  report  (February  1967)  In  arriv- 
ing at  these  figures. 

A  more  important  assumption  was  one 
concerned  with  nuclear  power  "Nuclear 
power  is  expected  to  revolutionize  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry  during  the  next  two  de- 
cades. Most  new  generating  capacity  to  be 
built  after  1970  will  be  nuclear  powered." 
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TABLE  31  -FORECAST  FOR  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  BY  SOURCE  A'^D  USE 


July  16,  1970 


1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1935 

Total  annual  energy  coniump- 

(           60, 827 
i           60,927 

74,944 
75,  111 

93,374 
93, 576 

118,126 
118.364 

Transportation: 

0 

0 

16,  898 

21 

16 

0 

19.956 

13 

33 

Petroleum 

Coal 

Electricity 

Total 

Utilities: 

Gas 

14,252 

35 

16 

23,541 

7 

Residential  and  commercial: 
Gas            

6.729 

4.939 

442 

2.627 

8.261 

4  964 

299 

4,035 

10, 196 

4,629 

181 

6,263 

12,435 

3,732 

80 

9,781 

71 

14.303 

16.935 

20.002 

23.622 

Petroleum    . -.- 

Coal                   

3,336 

3,963 
720 

9,050 
893 

5,964 

5,106 

653 

9,647 

1,098 

13,330 

Electricity 

6. 613 

14.737 

17,559 

21,269 

26.U28 

Petroleum 

837 

K3 

Total 

Coal      

8,493 

9, 78. 

Industrial: 

Gas             

10,  769 

4, 209 

"               5,244 

1,871 

13.830 
4.439 
5.643 
2,391 

17, 678 
4,647 
6,183 
3,068 

22.461 

4  782 
6,837 
3,936 

Hydro. 

Nuclear 

Total 

Total     

804 
737 

1.286 
25.913 

Petroleum           .,■,----- 

14,207 

20.  590 

29.  890 

44.253 

Coal     

Electricity 

60,826 

74, 945 

93, 373 

118,128 

Total 

22.093 

26, 303 

31. 576 

38,016 

1  Thise  2  sets  ot  numbers  occur  on  pp.  1  and  72  ot  the  report.  T 

RESOURCES     I.N-     A.MERICa'S     FUTURE:      RESOURCES 
FOR    THE    FUTURE,     INC.    SEPTEMBER    1962 

General 

There  was  a  substantial  relumce  on  data 
collected  and  disseminated  by  the  trade  or- 
ganizations such  as  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion. Edison  Electric  Institute,  etc.  These 
data  were  checked  against  and  reconciled 
with  government  compiled  data  where  pos- 
sible. 

The  historical  base  was  1960. 

The  Residential,  Commercial,  Industrial, 
and  Transportation  end-uses  were  not.  in 
general,  broken  down  by  geographic  regions. 
In  the  cose  of  fuels  used  for  electricity  gen- 
eration, the  study  was  carried  out  on  a  re- 
gional basis. 

The  authors  indicate  that  the  work  Is  a 
major  extension  of  Energy  in  the  American 
Economy,    1850-1975,   by   Schurr,    Netschart, 
et  al.  The  work  is  well  documented. 
Method 

Basically  this  study  used  a  building  block 
approach  starting  with  a  1960  base  for  the 
various  consuming  ( end-use i  sectors  and 
forward  projection  of  the  base  These  pro- 
jected demand  figures  were  then  disaggre- 
gated (subdivided)  Into  the  different  sources 
of  energy  categories  based  on  estimates  of 
future  sharing. 

For  qiute  a  few  of  the  individual  projec- 
tions, there  were  presented  low,  medium,  and 
high  forecast  v.Uues.  The  medium  value  rep- 
resented a  "best  estimate"  and  the  low  to 
high  range  is  a  reflection  of  the  uncertainty 
to'be  associated  with  the  forecast  values  but 
there  Is  no  statement  concerning  the  con- 
fidence to  be  placed  on  these  limits. 

The  low-medium-high  estimates  generally 
were  :n  the  ranse  of  ^  10  percent  to  •  20 
percent 

Residential 

Space  Heating— Past  growth  rates  modified 
by  cu  trmer  preferences,  etc.  Electric  he.it- 
ing  projected  on  Judgment  alone.  Number  of 
households,  he.it  output  household,  share  by 
energy  sources  and  efficiency. 

Other  Uses — Ranges,  hot  water,  lighting, 
air  conditioning,  miscellaneous.  Historical 
data  not  too  valuable. 

Commprcial 

Obtained  from  long-run  direct  or  Indirect 
relationships  with  residential  trends.  The 
number  of  customers  and  use  per  ctistomer 
were  related  to  an  "average"  residential  cus- 
tomer. 

Industrial 

Basically  projections  done  by  power  per 
unit  of  production  forecast  multiplied  by 
produc'ion  index  forecast  and  weighted  by 
Judgment  on  future  sharing  by  various  fuels. 


Transportation 

An  extension  of  historical  trends. 
Electric  Pouer 

Regional  breakdown  with  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  part  played  in  the  past  by  gas. 
coal,  and  oil  and  the  future  sharing  of  these 
three  sources  and   the   new   nuclear  power. 
Miscellaneous 

Agriculture — Number  of  tractors  and  fuel 
use  per  tractor. 

Public  use. 

Non-Power  and  Losses — Projected  on  basis 
of  historical  trends. 

Assumptions 

Fir  space  heating,  allowances  were  mide 
for  Improvemen's  in  the  efficiency  but  it  was 
a:irumed  that  the  type  of  heaters  would  not 
change  materially. 

For  transportation  projections,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  kinds  of  power  plants  will 
remain  fairly  .similar  (as  far  as  fuel  consump- 
tion is  concerned)  to  w^hat  they  were  In  the 
early  1960's.  Also,  the  average  annual  mileage 
will  remain  at  about  9,800  and  miles  per  gal- 
lon at  about  14  Vi- 

There  were  quite  a  few  of  the  above  type 
technological  assumptions  throughout  the 
book.  They  were  of  the  nature  "no  revolu- 
tionarv   technological  changes," 

"The  assumptions  behind  the  demand  pro- 
jections do  not  specifically  Include  any  ma- 
jor uses  that  differ  greatly  from  those  around 
us  today,  although  within  these  uses  pro- 
vision is"  made  for  changing  technology,  in- 
cluding some  entirely  new  devices, 

"Certain    uniform    assumptions  ,  .  .  Most 
Important   are   population   growth   and   the 
nation's  output  of  goods  and  services,  rep- 
resented by  the  gross  national  product," 
The  a.'^sumptions  Include: 

1.  By  the  year  2000  a  labor  force  of  142 
million; 

2.  A  2%  annual  increase  in  productivity, 
and 

3.  Medium  3.8":  per  year  increase  in  GNP; 
low,  3.0'"c  per  year  Increase  In  GNP;  high 
i.8'    per  year  Increase  In  GNP. 

4.  No  general  war  cold  war  to  continue 
with  about  the  current  relationship  of  de- 
fense expenditures  to  GNP. 

5.  High  projection  assumes  an  Increase  in 
proportion  of  output  to  defense.  Low  pro- 
jection assumes  a  decrease  or  tapering  off 
of  such  expenditures. 

Excluded  is  the  possibility  of  a  deep  de- 
pression; therefore,  projection  is  to  "normal" 
years. 

(They  do  not  call  these  values  "forecasts" 
or  "predictions"  since  they  have  not  been 
developed  with  consideration  of  the  cost  in- 
volved in  supplying  the  required  amounts.) 


TABLt  32.-  DEMAND  FOR  ENERGY  BY  SOURCE 
jTiillionsof  B.tu.'sl 


1970 


198Q 


1990 


Pe'rolejm     .      ..  ?2,6''.0 

Gas ----  19,140 

NGL 2,:0J 

Coal -.  13,130 

Hydro. --. 2,520 

Nuclear 360 

Total. 60.190 


29, 500 

39, 370 

54  i■}^ 

24,  200 

28,  360 

33.8S0 

3,  AJu 

4.  o8a 

b,80a 

lt.80J 

16,  450 

18, 050 

2.600 

2.770 

2,8»3 

3,700 

10,280 

19,JO0 

79,200      101,910       135.2)0 


TECHNOLOGICAL      CH.^NGE      AND      UNITED     STATES 
ENERGY    CONSUMPTION.    1939-54 

(Alan    M.    Strout    (Doctoral    Dissertation, 
Unpublished) ,  University  of  Chicago  (1966),) 
General 

The  projection  portion  of  this  tour-de- 
force in  energy  analysis  was  developed  as 
a  test  of  the  totals  arrived  at  In  the  Input- 
Output  analysis  for  1939-1947-1954.  The 
sources  of  the  model  over  the  period  1921- 
1961  lent  some  confidence  in  the  technique 
(per  capita  energy  consumption  was  pro- 
jected) and  it  was  extended  to  the  years 
1980  and  2000. 

Method 

The  basic  method  is  a  multiple  linear  re- 
gression model.  After  testing  several  vari- 
ables for  significance  and  accuracy  and  other 
variants  of  form,  such  as  the  loglinear  form, 
the  above-mentioned  model,  was  found  to 
be  simplest  and  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  the 
OLhers. 

The  explicit  form  is : 
Pc/P   =    1.8757   +   .0082  FDD   4-    .1148  Tj,,/P 

.00097t 
where: 

PcP  =  the  per  capita  fuel  use.  Fc  (10" 
BTUs)  and  P  10"  people).  Total  domestic 
consumption  and  thermal  equivalent  of  hy- 
drupower. 

FDD-: The  average  Fuel  Degree  Days  for  a 
metropolitan  areas,  weighted  by  the  nearest 
decennial  census 

Yr  =  Private  Gross  National  Product  (ISM 
dollars),  not  Including  general  government 
spending.  „„„„, 

t  =  The  year  (1921.  1922,  .  ,  .  1980,  .  .  .  2000). 

Assumptions 
1    GNP  is  assumed  to  grow  at  the  rate  of 
3  5  percent  per  year.  The  alternative  of  a  ra« 
of  4.0  percent   per   year  is   also   calculatea. 

2.  Population  is  assumed  to  gro*  *\;°„ 
rate  of  1.6  percent  per  year  through  1980 
and  at  the  rate  of  1.5  percent  thereafter. 

3.  The  average  fuel  degree  days  is  assumed 
to~cbntlnue  to  decline  at  the  rate  of  V3  01 
percent  per  year.  This  trend  Is  an  extension 
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of  the  1921-l?60  trend  and  also  reflects  some 
shift  of  population  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  country. 

Results 

The  projected  total  energy  is  summarized 
in  Table  33. 

TABLE  33, -TOTAL  ENERGY  PROJECTIONS 
|ln  trillion!  ot  B.t.u.'sl 


1960       1980 
(actual) 


2000 


GNPat3.5frercenlp.a 48,200    90,300        174,000 

GNP  at  4  percent  p. a 99,700       213,000 

AN  ENERGY  MODEL  FOR  THE  tTKITED  STATES  FEA- 
TURING ENERGY  BALANCES  FOR  THE  YEARS: 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  IC  8384, 
JULY    1968 

General 

The  historical  base  period  was  1947-1965 
(a  complete  set  of  balances  for  those  years). 
Whether  any  particular  years  received  more 
weight  than  others  is  not  apparent.  The 
main  sources  of  data  and  information  are 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  energy  series  published 
in  the  annual  Issues  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  Minerals  Yearbook.  Vol.  II 
Fuels.  These  are  supplemented  by  data  for 
the  electric  utilities  obtained  from  publica- 
tions and  reports  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; for  the  nuclear  power  Industry  from 
reports  of  the  USAEC;  and  for  electricity 
sales  and  distribution  from  the  annual  issues 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  Yearbook, 
Data  on  energy  demand  by  major  industrial 
groups  in  the  mineral  and  industrial  sectors 
were  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Btireau  of  Census  for  10  \ears 
1947,  1954,   1958,  and   1962. 

Projections  are  presented  for  total  energy 
consumption  and  consumption  broken  down 
by  end-use  and  source  of  supply.  Regional 
forecasts  are  not  given. 

Method 

The  main  emphasis  in  this  report  is  on  the 
prediction  of  toe  future  demand  for  energy 
rather  than  supply. 

'The  basic  model  for  energy,  considered 
to  be  a  logarithmic  linear  of  an  exponential 
function,  is  ex-p'essed  as  follows: 

E  OT  Y]  =  fyZ]'.r)' li-i-'i 

.  .  .  ;  and  with  b,  c,  .  ,  ,  n  the  parameters 
or  coefficients  of  the  Independent  variables." 

"The  first  step  in  the  forecasting  procedure 
was  the  projection  of  least  squares  historical 
trends  for  1947  to  1965  of  the  quantitative 
structures  for  total  energy  E  or  Y.  and  Its 
components,  by  form  (direct  fuel  uses,  util- 
ity electricity  uses,  and  raw  material  non-fuel 
and  non-power  uses) ,  sector,  and  source.  Tlie 
extrapolated  trends,  representing  only  a  func- 
tion of  time,  were  subsequently  altered  by 
techniques  which  varied  accordingly  to  the 
energy  components   being   projected"." 

The  basic  method  for  obtaining  the  fore- 
casting relationships  cannot  be  assigned  to  a 
single  technique  since  the  authors  state  that. 
"Procedures  for  the  forecasts  may  be  de- 
scribed as  opportunistic  in  that  various  types, 
methods,  and  techniques  are  used."  Although 
models  UTltten  in  a  generalized  notation  are 


presented  throughout  the  report,  nowhere  is 
an  actual  model  along  with  the  required  pa- 
rameter estimates  written  down.  Some  of  the 
"independent"  variables  used  may  not  be 
really  completely  independent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  fuels  and  electricity  are  themselves 
components  of  GNP,  This  statement  is  ap- 
plicable to  some  of  the  other  studies  as  well 
as  this  one. 

Assumptions 

Adequate  supplies  of  energy  resources, 
either  domestic  or  imported,  will  be  available 
to  meet  the  forecast  demand. 

The  real  costs  of  the  primary  resources  rela- 
tive to  each  other  and  to  the  general  level 
of  commodity  costs  will  remain  constant  or 
decrease  during  the  forecast  period.  Some  22 
"case  studies"  were  made  using  the  model  for 
energy  prediction  and  in  most  of  these  studies 
a  large  number  of  assumptions  were  made 
concerning  the  future  behavior  of  the  "inde- 
pendent" variables. 

TABLE  34.— TOTAL   ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  FORECAST  BY 

FUEL  AND  CONSUMING  SECTOR 

(In  trillions  of  B.t.u.'sl 


Forecast  tabulations 

1970 

1976 

1980 

2000 

Household  and  com- 
mercial (Used  as 
direct  fuels): 

Gas 

Petroleum 

Coal .     . 

-     7,350 

.     5,979 

508 

8,485 

6,512 

454 

lO.OOO 
6,940 
325  . 

19,066 
2,000 

Total 

.  13.837 

15.451 

17,265 

21,066 

Industrial; 
Gas. 

.    8.988 
.    5.481 
.    5.901 

10,  458 
6,431 
5,557 

11,780 
7,104 
5,749 

17,504 

Petroleum 

Coal 

13,090 
2,000 

Total 

.  20.  370 

22,446 

24,633 

32,  594 

Transportation: 

Gas 

Petroleum 

Coal 

560 
.  14,959 

628 

18.  069 

689 

20, 736 

1,000 
41,649 

Total. 

.  15,552 

18,697 

21,434 

42,  649 

Electric  utilities: 

Gas...   .  

Petroleum 

Coal 

Hydro. 

Nuclear 

.    2,589 
.        856 

.    8,035 

.     2,193 

874 

2.789 
863 

11,134 
2,422 
1.803 

2.976 

861 

12,516 

3.027 

4,878 

4.128 
861 

18,720 

5.056 

43  526 

Total 

Miscellaneous: 
Gas...     

.  14,547 

19,011 

24.259 
337  . 

72,291 

Petroleum 

Coal 

147  . 

Total... 

484  _ 

Total  gross 
consumption.. 

.  64,  276 

75,605 

88,  075 

168,000 

TABLE  35. 


UTILITY  ELECTRICITY  DISTRIBUTION  FORECAST 
BY  CONSUMING  SECTOR 
[In  trillions  ot  B.t.u.'sl 


1970 


1975 


1970 


Household  and  commercial... 
Industrial 

?,899 

2,270 

26 

4,055 

2,950 

36 

5.541 
3.725 

Transportation 

47 

Total 

5.195 

7,041 

9,313 

OITTLOOK  KOR  ENERGY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
ENERGY  DIVISION.  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK. 
OCTOBER    196  8 

General 

No  references  are  given  in  the  repon.  The 
base  historical  time  period  was  not  specified 
in  the  report.  They  ui#d  an  annual  growth 
rate  (energy  consumption)  of  3.8 '^c  which 
corresponds  fairly  closely  to  a  value  obtained 
using  1960  or  1961  through  1965  as  the  his- 
torical base.  But  most  estimates  of  the 
growth  rate  using  the  early  1960's  as  the  base 
are  somewhat  higher,  around  3.9';  to  4.0% 
p>er  year. 

This  study  was  not  an  attempt  to  make 
precise  projections,  and  actually  only  one 
projection  was  made — from  1965  to  1980. 
Forecasts  for  geographical  regions  were  used. 
Total  energy  u.se  was  further  broken  down 
into  end-use  categories  which  were  further 
broken  down  by  source  of  supply. 

Method 

The  study  used  geographic  regions,  end- 
use,  and  source  of  supply  breakdowns  Re- 
gions: East  Coast,  North  Central.  Gulf  (Doast, 
Mountain,  and  West  Coast.  End-Use:  Indus- 
trial-Commercial, Transportation,  Eectrlc 
Utilities,  and  Residential,  Souce  of  Supply: 
Oil,  gas,  coal,  hydro,  and  nuclear. 

It  could  not  be  determined  from  the  report 
whether  the  analysis  was  basically  a  building 
block  or  a  subdivision  approach — it  could 
have  proceeded  either  way.  No  statements 
about  regression  analysis  or  the  tj-pe  of 
mathematical  model  used  could  be  found 
anywhere  m  the  report.  The  projection  of 
total  energy  use  presented  m  the  report  ap- 
pears to  be  equiva-ent  to  u-;ng  the  model: 

(.0165191  (t-1965) 
E- 26,000.000(10) 
where  t  is  in  years  le.g.,  t=  1980  i  and  E  is  in 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  rather  than  BTU, 

Energy  use  projections  were  apparently 
based  on  the  use  of  intermediate  variables 
such  as  population  growth  and  per  capital 
use  trends.  Their  pet  capita  use  projections 
appear  to  be  based  on  rather  complex  pat- 
terns of  shift  in  frequencies  of  the  population 
In  the  various  age  groups  over  the  years.  They 
have  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the 
20-35  year  age  group  as  being  the  primary 
Indicator  of  energy  use  in  the  U.S.  This  re- 
flects the  use  of  the  "rate  of  household  for- 
mation" as  a  strong  Indicator  of  demand 

In  connection  with  limits  of  uncertainty 
to  be  associated  with  the  forecast  values  In 
the  report,  the  authors  made  the  following 
statement:  "It  is,  of  course  impo,'isib!e  to 
forecast  future  developments  precisely.  And 
the  predictions  in  this  study  are  intended  to 
present  no  more  than  direction  and  order  of 
magnitude." 

Assumption 

The  size  of  the  20-35  year  age  group  is  a 
good  indicator  of  economic  activity  (Im- 
plied). 

It  was  assumed  that  the  electric  powered 
vehicle  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  vehicle  by 
the  end  of  their  forecast  period   (1980i. 


TABLE  36.-FORECAST  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  BY  SECTOR  AND  FRACTIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUEL 


Total  enersv 
requirements 


1965  oil  equivalent  1955 

B.'.u.'si 

Millions       Percent    (trillions) 


1980  oil  equivalent 


Millions       Percent     (trillions) 


1980 
B.l.u.'s'  I  Total  enerfy 


Industrial-commercial.             3,650  100 

Gas 45 

Coal 25 

Electric-utilities '.'.' 2  000  100 

Gas...  91 

Oil ;:;•; ^i 

Coal : 5^ 

Water "'  jg  ' 

'Converted  at  5,800,000  B.t.u.'s  per  barrel. 


21,170 


11.600 


5,100 


5,400 


requirements 


1965  oil  equivalent  1965 
B,t,u.'si 

Millions       Percent    (trillions) 


1980  oil  equivalent  1980 

—     B.t.u.'sl 


Millions       Percent      (trillions) 


100        29,580  Nuclear. 

44  Residential 

36  Gas    . 


1,500 


20 
100 
14 
2 
35 
13 


31,320 


Oil 

Coal 

Transportation: 

Gas 

Oil 


100 

47 

45 

8 


8,700 


1,900 


36 

100 

59 

38 

3 


11,020 


100 


100 


XUM 
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XCONOMIC    STRATEOT    FOB    DEVELOPINQ    NUCU^AB 
BKIXOEB  REACTORS 

(Paul  W.  MacAvoy— M.I.T.  Press  1969) 
The  study  contains  an  elegant  attempt  to 
predict  the  Installation  of  nuclear  reactors 
versus  more  conventional  fuel  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity. 

The  demand  for  electric  generating  capa- 
city Is  assumed  to  be  a  function  of  the  price 
of  electricity,  per  capita  real  income  and 
pcypulation.  The  expansion  of  plant  as  well  as 
replacement  Is  considered.  These  factors  are 
used  In  a  regression  formula  (least  squares 
fitted)  to  predict  additions  to  capacity. 
Population  and  Income  are  projected  exoge- 
nously  and  used  directly.  The  price  question 
Is  projected  within  the  study. 

Having  a  total  capacity,  an  attempt  Is 
made  to  predict  the  share  which  Is  nuclear. 
This  model  uses  the  prices  of  plant  and  fuel 
for  each  kind  of  plant  as  the  Independent 
variables.  Again  a  regression  approach  Is 
used.  The  equation  for  projecting  added 
capacity  was 

log  Q= -7.046-1.240  log  P  +  0  865  log 
(Y/N)  +0.914  logN 

where 

Q  =  capacity  Installations. 

P=prlce  of  electricity. 

N=populatlon. 

Y/N  =  per  capita  Income. 

The  equation  for  the  nuclear  share  Is 

log  Qn/Q=  -4.375  +  .418  log  S-.859 
log  (PNP/PFP)  -1.03  log  (PNK/PFK) 

where 

PNF  =  nuclear  capital  cost;  PFF  =  conven- 
tional fuel  cost. 

PNK  =  nuclear  capital  cost;  PFK=conven- 
tlonal  capital  cost. 

S  =  plant  size. 

The  second  equation  shows  that  there  Is 
a  preference  from  nuclear  power  plants  as 
the  size  (S)  Increases  (Qn/Q  Increases).  The 
competition   based   on   relative   fuel   prices. 


(PNP/PFP) ,  and  the  relative  capital  costs 
(PNK/PFK)  Indicate,  not  unexpectedly,  that 
the  nuclear  fraction  varies  Inversely  with 
the  costs. 

The  development  of  the  second  equation  Is 
based  upon  the  rather  skimpy  data  available 
at  the  time.  It  is  al.so  recommended  in  the 
study  that  the  study  be  updated  at  appro- 
priate intervals. 

FOSSIL    FUELS    IN    THE    FUTURE 

(Office  of  Operations  Analysis  and  Fore- 
casting, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Milton  F.  Searl,  1960.) 

General 

The  purpose  of  this  report,  as  stated  by 
the  author,  was  to  review  the  extent  of  fossil- 
fuel  resources  and  to  forecast  the  rate  at 
which  they  will  be  depleted  in  the  absence 
of  new  sources  of  energy  in  order  to  estimate 
the  earliest  time  when  large  amounts  of 
nuc'.ear  power  will  be  needed.  It  deals  mainly 
with  forecasts  of  energy  consumption  to  the 
year  2000.  It  contains  forecasts  of  world 
consumption  of  energy. 

Tlie  United  States  is  expected  to  use  four 
times  as  much  energy  in  2000  than  in  1958. 
Fuel  resources  available  are  adequate  but  the 
distribution  of  fuel  resources  with  respect  to 
fuel  consumption  patterns  is  poor. 

Only  the  so-called  commercial  fuels  were 
considered.  The  tendency  for  non-commercial 
fuels  to  be  replaced  by  coal,  petroleum  and 
hydroelectric  power  will  continue. 
Method 

The  methodology  employed  was  basically 
an  extension  of  past  trends  (rates  of  growth) 
with  variations.  Per  capita  consumption  In 
connection  with  population  forecasts  was 
also  used. 

Total  energy — Commercial  fuels  and  hydro- 
electric potcer   not   including  Alaska   and 

Hawaii 

[In  trillions  of  B.t.u.'s] 
1960 45,  000 


1970-. -- -  62,  300 

1980 86,200 

1990 120,800 

2000 --- -  170,  100 

Peojections  of  the  Consummation  or  Com- 
modities Producible  on  the  Public  Lands 
or  the  United  States,  1980-2000 
(Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates,  Inc.,  1968.) 

General 

This  report  was  prepared  for  The  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  In  May  1968. 
The  objective  of  the  study  was  to  provide 
projections  of  the  consumption  of  commodi- 
ties producible  on  the  public  lands,  which 
can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the 
effects  of  alternative  land  policies. 

Method 

Projections  of  the  residential,  commercial. 
Industrial,  and  transportation  consumption 
of  mineral  fuels  and  electricity  are  based  on 
the  methods  and  projections  of  the  1963 
study  by  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.  Pro- 
jections were  made  for  population,  labor 
force  and  employment,  productivity,  GNP, 
Index  of  Industrial  Production  and  Gross 
Product  Originating  (GPO).  Nine  specific 
commodities  and  activities  were  projected. 

Assumptions 
Unless  otherwise  stated  In  the  text  of  the 
report,   recent   trends   In  the  following  axe 
assumed  to  persist  to  1980  and  2000. 

1.  U.S.  consumption  needs  and  prefer- 
ences. 

2.  Changes  in  the  relative  prices  of  com- 
peting commodities. 

3.  Federal  policies  regarding  economic 
growth,  economic  stability,  economic  equity, 
regional  development,  and  foreign  policy. 

4.  Military  commitments  and  mobilization 
for  defense. 


us.  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL,  OIL,  AND  GAS.  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1980  AND  2009 
|ln  quadrillions  of  B  T.U.'sl 


Actual 
1965 

1980 

2000 

Fuel 

Actual 
1965 

1980 

2000 

Ftt«l 

Levy 

Me- 
dium 

High 

Low 

Me- 
dium 

High 

Low 

Me- 
dium 

High 

Lo« 

Me- 
dium 

High 

Coal 

14 
21 

!9 
28 

20 
31 

21 
36 

27 

44 

30 
53 

34 
68 

Gas 

Total 

17 

26 

28 

29 

38 

44 

49 

Oil -..- 

52 

73 

79 

86 

109 

127 

15! 

U.S. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ENERGY,  BY  USE 

1930 

2000 

Item 

Actual 
1965 

1980 

2000 

Itam 

Actual 
1965 

Lo,v 

Me- 
dium 

High 

Low 

Me- 
dium 

High 

Low 

Me- 
dium 

High 

Low 

Me- 
dium 

High 

Conventional  fuels: 

Residential  and  commercial. 

9 

12 
11 

10 

10 

12 
19 

U 
15 
11 

13 
21 
16 

16 
13 

13 
22 

20 
IS 
15 

12 
33 

20 

26 
17 

13 
39 
22 
31 

22 

13 
44 
24 
36 
29 

Other  sources: 

Hydroelectric 

Nuclear  fuel 

2 

3 
9 

3 
9 

3 
9 

3 
22 

3 
25 

3 
27 

Electric  gen 
Transportat 
Other 

eratioii, 

ion 

Total.— 

52 

71 

79 

88 

108 

127 

146 

Note:  Columns  do  not  always  add  to  totals  shown.  Difference'is  presumably  due  to  lounding. 


civilian   nuclear   power:    a    report  to  the 

president,    NOVEMBER    1962 

(1967  Supplement  to  the  1962  report  to 
the  President.  February  1967,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.) 

General 

The  1962  report  concentrated  on  basic 
policies.  It  included  examinations  of  the 
need  for  nuclear  power,  the  direction  in 
which    the    central    station    nuclear    power 


program  should  be  headed,  the  rate  at  which 
the  program  should  proceed,  and  the  nature 
and  amount  of  Government  participation 
necessary.  The  1962  report  data  Is  Incorpo- 
rated with  the  1967  supplement  In  this  re- 
view. 

The  1967  supplement  contains  Information 
on  International  programs.  Fossil  fuel  re- 
source estimates  had  not  experienced  any 
significant  change.s  from  1962  to  1967. 


It  is  estimated  that  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration capacity  will  account  for  23  to  30 
percent  of  electrical  generating  capacity  in 
1980  and  about  50  percent  In  2000. 

In  making  the  forecasts  the  report  relies 
upon  data  from  other  sources,  such  as  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  Resources  In  America's  Future 
as  well  as  other  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
estimates  and  the  Judgement  of  the  authors. 
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U.S.  ENERGY  CO'JSUMPTION 
110 1>  B.t.u.  per  year] 


1962  - 
report 

1967  report 

Year 

Low 

Medium 

High 

1965 

1980          

54 

82 

135 

207 

75" 

120 
190 

'54     . . 
80 
130 
210 

84 

2000 

2020 - 

140 
230 

1  Actual. 

PROIEGTION  OF.ELECTRICAL  GENERATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


lln  billions  of  kilowatt-hours] 

yi 

Low      Medium 

High 

1980.. 

....        2,400         2.700 
6,000         8.000 

3,000 
10,  000 

US. 

ELECTRIC  GENERATING  CAPACITY  PROJECTIONS 

1965 
actual           1980 

2000 

Steam; 

Fossil 185  311 

Nuclear... 2  95 

Subtotal.- 187  406 

Other  (tiydro.  etc.) 48  117 

Total  capacity. 235  523 

lectrical  energy  (10'^ 

b.tu.'s  per  year)' 11.1  25.2 


572 
734 


1,306 
250 


1,556 
62.9 


'Kilowatt-hours  converted  to  b.t.u.'s  using  10,590 
b.tu.'s  per  kilowatt  in  1965:  9,320  b.t,u.'5  per  kilowatt- 
hour  in  1980;  and  7,860  b.t.u.'s  per  kilowatt  hour  in  200Q. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  An  excellent  discussion  of  the  relation- 
ship between  energy  consumption  and  gross 
national  product  Is  contained  In  Energy  in 
the  American  Economy  1850-1975,  by  Sam 
Schurr,  Bruce  Netschert,  et  al.,  published  by 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  for  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.,  1960.  This  study  had  firm 
data  only  through  1955  available,  and  an  up- 
dating of  the  energy-GNP  relationship  might 
be  quite  productive. 

'The  use  of  Input-output  analysis  for 
quantifying  the  impact  of  technological 
change  on  energy  consumption  is  being  ex- 
plored for  OST  by  Pacific  Northwest  Labora- 
tories of  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  In  an- 
other phase  of  this  study  effort. 

•'This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  eco- 
nomic efficiency  Is  decreasing.  Technical  effi- 
ciency must  be  distinguished  from  economic 
efficiency. 

Mr.  JACKSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Fuels 
and  Energy  and  to  recommend  programs 
and  policies  intended  to  insure  that  U.S. 
requirements  for  low-cost  energy  will  be 
met  and  to  reconcile  environmental  qual- 
ity requirements  with  future  energy 
needs,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  other  Senators,  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  is  on  the  floor. 
We  have  discussed  this  matter,  and  pos- 
sibly later  we  may  have  a  joint  hearing 
or  the  two  committees,  along  with  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Senate  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  This  arrangement 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
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guished  author  of  the  bill,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolphs, who  also  chairs  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  pleased  to  join  my  able  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  very  meritorious  legislation.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  inntation  to  me 
to  join  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  of 
which  he  is  the  principal  sponsor. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Com- 
mission on  PMels  and  Energy  will  go  a 
long  way  in  formulating  a  realistic  and 
much  overdue  national  energy  policy  for 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  commission  which  should  be 
promptly  established  to  study  and  com- 
pare the  fuel  resources  currently  avail- 
able in  the  Nation  with  its  projected 
energy  needs  for  the  next  two  decades. 
The  resulting  data  would  provide  us  with 
a  basis  upon  which  to  develop  a  national 
policy  on  fuel  resources  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's future  fuel  energy  requirements. 

I  have  consistently  maintained  that 
this  country  has  long  been  delinquent  in 
fully  utilizing  its  indigenous  energy  re- 
sources, in  particular  the  fossil  fuels,  and 
the  synthetic  fuels  derived  from  natural 
fossil  fuels.  The  inadequacy  of  our  past 
efforts  to  plan  for  the  fuel  and  energy 
needs  of  olu"  country  becomes  more  ap- 
parent every  day. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  fact  that  our 
country,  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world,  runs  the  risk  this  summer  of  not 
being  able  to  supply  the  minimal  amoimt 
of  electrical  power  needed  to  sustain 
many  of  its  most  important  metropolitan 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  allow 
our  energy  requirements  to  be  neglected, 
nor  can  we  allow  our  energy  resources  to 
remain  tmdeveloped.  This  legislation  is  a 
first  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  am 
glad  to  lend  .Tiy  support  to  the  efforts  of 
my  senior  colleague  on  behalf  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
exceedingly  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Byrd.  who  has 
spoken  in  reference  to  what,  in  a  sense, 
may  be  a  pioneering  effort.  It  is  an  effort 
that  must  be  tmdertaken  and  must  be 
made,  I  think,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

My  colleague  from  West  Virginia  has 
spoken  briefly  but  tellingly  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  shortages  which  are  immi- 
nent— the  blackouts  and  brownouts.  They 
are  not  just  something  to  talk  about. 
They  are  something  that  we  must  face  up 
to. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  be  hopeful,  both 
of  us,  I  know,  that  we  will  be  able  to  go 
through  the  stimmer  without  a  very  seri- 
ous electric  energy  breakdown. 

I  point  out  that  electricity  in  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  hospitals  in  this  country 
is  enabling  us  to  care  for  those  who  need 
X-ray,  surgery,  healing,  and  other  forms 
of  treatment. 

There  are  so  many  indirect,  as  well  as 
direct  uses  for  electricity  that,  if  we  had 
the  conditions  of  brownout  or  blackout 
come  to  pass,  we  might  find  the  very 
fabric  of  our  Nation  weakened. 


For  that  particular  reason  I  am  very 
grateful  that  my  colleague  has  spoken 
of  the  situation  which  might  face  us 
through  fuel  and  energy  shortage  in  a 
very  few  weeks  and  at  some  period  in 
the  future  if  the  problem  is  not  recog- 
nized and  approached  aggressively  and 
realistically. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  gratified  to 
work  with  my  colleague,  as  with  the  oth- 
er sponsors  of  the  legislation,  in  attempt- 
ing, through  proper  hearings  before  the 
committee  to  which  the  legislation  would 
be  assigned,  to  give  consideration  to  the 
language  which  is  in  the  original  draft 
as  presented  today  on  language  wliich 
might  improve  our  purposes. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  indicate  the  very  real  interest  that  ex- 
ists in  the  Senate  concerning  tliis  mat- 
ter. More  than  50  Senators  have  joined 
as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  which  is 
being  presented. 

I  feel  that  is  an  indication  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  Senate  to  move  forward. 

I  trust  that  the  commission  can  be 
created  as  soon  as  possible,  and  do  its 
work,  and  that  then  we  shall  have  guide- 
lines to  help  us  keep  America  strong. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Wtist  Virginia  and  thank  him  for  his  au- 
thorship of  the  legislation  and  for  his 
diligent  efforts  to  promote  legislation  of 
this  nature. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  by  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  matter. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  thor- 
oughly cogent  and  informative  statement 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  ,  who  is  tmable  to  be  here  to- 
day, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Allott  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  happy 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  m  co-sponsor- 
ing this  measure.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Fuels  and  Energy  is  an  important  step  in 
insuring  this  Nation's  future  energy  needs 
will  be  met. 

Senators  may  recall  that  S.  719.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on 
September  5,  1969.  The  purpose  of  S.  719  Is 
to  concisely  enunciate  and  declare  an  overall 
national  minerals  policy,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
The  national  policy  established  under  the 
provisions  of  S.  719  would  assist  the  Federal 
Government  in  fostering  and  encouraging: 
1 )  a  sound  and  stable  domestic  mining  and 
minerals  Industry;  2|  the  development  of 
sufficient  domestic  mineral  resources  and 
reserves  to  meet  the  future  needs;  and  3  i  the 
proper  research  to  promote  the  efficient  use 
of  mineral  resources. 

Senators  may  also  remember  that  minerals 
and  materials  such  as  coal.  oil.  gas.  oil  shale, 
and  uranium  are  specifically  excluded  from 
the  definition  of  minerals  as  that  term  is 
used  in  S.  719.  The  reason  for  thjs  exclusion 
Is  that  the  sponsors  of  S.  719  and  the  Interior 
Committee  were  in  agreement  that  these 
minerals,  along  with  hydroelectric  power  and 
solar  energy,  have  a  direct  relevance  to  our 
national  energy  problems.  Clearly,  there  are 
many  matters  which  pertain  uniquely  to 
energy.  It  Is  because  I  feel  that  the  energy- 
problem  should  be  treated  separat-ely  that  I 
enthusiastically  support  this  proposal  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Fuels 
and  Energy. 
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The  blU  provides  that  ihe  Commission 
shall  make  •.  .  a  full  and  complete  Investi- 
gation and  study  oi  the  energy  demands  and 
the  fuels  and  energy  resources  requirements 
and  pohc.es  of  the  United  States.'  The  Com- 
mission would  also  evaluate  possible  alterna- 
tive methods  of  energy  production  and  the 
relative  merits  of  all  energy  sources  Includ- 
ing fossil  fuels,  synthetic  fuels  derived  from 
natural  fossil  fuels,  nuclear  and  any  other 
practical  sources.  I  believe  that  the  findings 
of  such  a  full  and  complete  study  will  pre- 
sage an  expanded  understanding  of  our 
energy  posture. 

Such  a  national  policy  Is  needed  now.  It 
Is  needed  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  needed 
to  make  the  Government  more  efficient  in  its 
poUcy-maklng.  Second,  It  Is  needed  to  provide 
a  secure  basis  for  national  strength. 

With  regard  to  making  our  Government 
pohcy-making  more  efficient.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  problem  of  taking  away 
vnth  the  left  hand  what  we  are  trying  to 
establish  with  the  right  hand. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  Spring  I 
called  Senators'  attention  to  the  problem  of 
"hidden  polices."  The  "hidden  policy"  is  an 
Increasingly  serious  obstacle  to  efficient  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  all  the  more  serious  be- 
cause government  inflicts  It  upon  Itself.  Gov- 
ernment has  a  "hidden  policy"  when  a  policy 
designed  for  one  social  problem  has  Im- 
portant ramifications  on  another  social 
problem. 

There  Is  a  clear  and  present  danger  that. 
unless  planning  Is  begun  now  on  a  national 
scale,  we  shall  have  energy  policies  which 
conflict  with  our  emerging  environment 
policies.  To  consider  Just  one  difficult  prob- 
lem, the  Nation  Is  using  electric  power  at 
ever  Increasing  rates,  and  this  growing  use 
comes  at  a  time  when  people  are  Increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  sort  of  air  pollu- 
tion problems  that  result  from  the  generation 
cf  electricity  In  non-nuclear  plants.  In  addi- 
tion, Americans  are  worried — and  properly 
so— about  the  thermal  pollution  that  affects 
lakes  and  rivers  when  water  is  used  for  cool- 
ing purposes  In  nuclear  generating  plants. 
Such  conflicts  will  be  eased  when  we  have 
before  us  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
our  energy  sources,  and  the  alternative  ways 
of  using  them  to  satisfy  our  energy  needs. 

Clearly.  In  our  complex  society  many  social 
efforts  are  Inextricably  entwined  with  other 
social  efforts.  Nowhere  Is  the  interdepend- 
encv  of  things  so  clear  and  so  important  as 
in  the  relationships  between  the  needs  of  our 
economy,  the  demands  upon  our  sources  of 
energy,  and  the  fragile  balance  of  our 
environment. 

In  this  triad — the  three  "E's" — economy, 
energy  and  environment — it  is  proper  to  put 
encrgv  In  the  middle.  Without  comprehensive 
er.ergv  policies,  the  eccnomv  faces  dire  dis- 
locations In  the  near  future  A»-ri  without 
prudent  balance  in  de\elrplng  all  enerey 
sources  we  can  do  damage  to  our  total  envi- 
ronment— to  the  air.  the  water,  and  the  land. 

There  are  those  who  sa^'  we  should  re- 
order our  urlorltles.  There  are  even  those  who 
supRC't  that  we  should  out  severe  llrrlts  on 
economic  growth  because  economic  growth 
puts  tin<;upportable  strains  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  think  we  should  be  constantly  re-exam- 
ining our  priorities.  Most  impoinantlv.  we 
should  try  to  Insure  that  we  have  some  con- 
trol over  our  priorities.  I  do  not  think  that 
economic  growth  and  a  healthv  environment 
are  mutually  exclusive  goals.  But  two  things 
are  clear 

First,  unless  we  have  a  sensible  long-term 
fuels  and  energy  policy,  we  may  find  that 
our  priorities  are  set  for  us  by  the  rigorous 
exigencies  of  unplanned  and  unpleasant 
scarcity.  Second,  If  such  scarcities  come, 
we  will  not  have  the  economic  capacity  we 
need  for  a  good  life  and  a  convincing  de- 
fense,  and   we   will  not   have  the   economic 


capacity  to  finance  environmental  Improve- 
ment 

We  should  make  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
costs  money  to  make  the  needs  of  the  en- 
vironment compatible  with  the  needs  of  our 
economy.  It  is  a  luxury  we  can  afford,  and 
must  Insist  on,  but  It  Is  something  that 
we  will  purchase  with  the  margin  provided 
by  a  robust  economy. 

Mr.  President,  to  encourage  efficient  policy- 
making, to  insure  a  growing  economy,  and 
to  provide  for  a  healthy  environment— fcr 
all  these  reasons  we  should  continue  to 
seek  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  where 
we  stand,  and  where  we  are  going  in  the 
field  of  energy  use. 

The  Interior  Committee  has  held  Investi- 
gatory hearing;;  on  some  of  the  problems  in 
this  area.  The  hearings  have  dealt  with  the 
shortage  of  natural  gas,  the  possible  use  of 
magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD) ,  various  over- 
sight hearings  on  oil  development  and  pro- 
duction, and  the  effect  which  energy  pro- 
duction has  on  the  environment.  While  these 
hearings  and  discussions  have  been  beneficial 
In  examining  specific  areas  of  concern,  they 
were  only  designed  to  foctis  on  particular 
problems.  They  were  not  supposed  to  pro- 
vide an  integrated,  comprehensive  survey  of 
energy/  problems.  Because  of  this,  I  believe 
that  it  is  most  important  to  authorize  such 
a  survey. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  compliment  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  pro- 
posing this  pioneering  Commission.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  this  proposal  the  prompt 
consideration  It  merits. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  support  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  gives  to 
this  legislative  proposal.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  other  Senators  present  in  tlie 
Chamber  who  have  been  most  helpful 
as  we  have  considered  and  drafted  this 
legislation.  I  believe  I  have  just  about 
utilized  the  1  hour  I  was  privileged  to 
speak. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  just  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes  to  accommodate 
other  Senators  who  desire  to  discuss  this 
subject  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from.  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  and  also  to  compliment  him 
on  an  extremely  thoughtful,  comprehen- 
sive, and  authoritative  statement  on  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  our  country 
faces  at  the  pre.sent  time. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  one  of  the  co- 
authors of  the  legislation  which  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  just 
introduced,  to  create  a  Federal  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy.  I  certainly  sup- 
port the  concept,  and  agree  that  a  study 
of  this  kind  has  long  been  needed — it  is 
probably  long  overdue. 

I  feel  that,  at  the  present  time,  prob- 
ably no  problem  facing  this  country  is 
more  serious  than  the  one  of  providing 
adequate  and  dependable  energy  sources 


for  the  continued  development  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that,  at  the 
present  time,  much  of  our  energy  comes 
from  sources  that  can  be  interrupted 
and  that  frequently  have  been  interrupt- 
ed, is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me. 
The  fact  that,  at  the  present  time,  drill- 
ing and  exploration  activities  in  this 
country  are  down  sharply;  the  fact  that 
we  face,  even  in  the  present  year,  almost 
the  certainty  of  brownouts  all  along  the 
eastern  coast  and  perhaps  along  the 
Great  Lakes  ar.:'a  as  well:  the  fact  that 
we  have  little  reserve  producing  capacity 
remaining  in  the  oil  and  gas  fields;  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  delay  in 
building  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  upon 
which  we  have  counted  so  heavily  for 
energy  sources,  all  of  these  things  dis- 
turb me  greatly. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  practically  no  reserve  coal-pro- 
ducing capacity  left  in  this  country.  For 
these  reasons,  we  are  in  an  extremely 
critical  condition  so  far  as  many  of  the 
energy  needs  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned. 

But,  to  me,  the  really  remarkable  thing 
about  the  whole  situation  is  that  the 
United  States  has  the  potential  to  pro- 
duce abundant  energy.  We  have  vast 
reserves  in  this  country  of  oil  and  gas, 
and  we  have  the  technology  to  make  it 
possible  to  produce  from  these  reserves 
even  though  they  exist  at  great  depths. 
Their  production  is  possible  only  through 
the  expenditure  of  huge  stuns  of  money. 

We  have  the  financial  resources  need- 
ed for  this  kind  of  production  and,  yet. 
we  are  not  getting  the  exploration  and 
new  developments  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  pointed  out  some  hopeful, 
even  revolutionary  and  new  methods  for 
obtaining  a  large  portion  of  the  avail- 
able total  energy  from  the  fuels  we  con- 
sume, but  even  if  we  succeeded  in  making 
these  new  developments  practical  and 
get  them  into  use,  still  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  demand  for  new  energy 
sources. 

I  believe  the  reason  that  this  country 
is  in  this  present  energy  crisis,  and  the 
reason  we  are  not  developing  the  reserves 
we  need,  is  that  we  have  never  truly  un- 
dertaken a  study  such  as  this  which  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  recom- 
mended. We  have  never  had  a  Federal 
commission  on  fuels  and  energy  that 
could  go  into  this  whole  problem  in  an 
objective  way  and  prepare  information 
that  could  be  taken  at  face  value. 

If  we  had  a  commission  such  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  now  rec- 
ommending, we  probably  w'ould  not  have 
followed  some  of  the  shortsighted  Gov- 
ernment policies  which  have  brought  us 
to  this  state  of  affairs. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  policy  deci- 
sions made  by  some  of  the  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  have  been  shortsighted, 
and  that  they  have  created  a  situation 
in  the  energy  business  which  has  caused 
new  investments  to  be  noneconomlcal. 
For  this  reason  venture  capital  has  now 
dried  up. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
distingtiished  senior  Senator  from  West 
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Virginia  in  this  new  development.  I  look 
forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  the 
report  which  will  be  forthcoming.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  study  such  as  the  Senator 
has  recommended  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  find  the  energy  we  need,  so 
that  we  will  not  be  faced  with  the  idle 
factories  and  the  cold  dark  houses  that 
are  said  to  be  in  store  for  much  of  our 
countrj-.  Unless  a  study  of  this  kind  is 
made  and  unless  needed  developments 
follow  in  its  course  this  Nation  will  truly 
face  a  major  energy  crisis. 

I  congratulate  again  the  Senator  from. 
West  Virginia  and  thank  him  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  making  this 
move. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  constructive  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  He  is  knowledgeable  in  the 
matter  of  the  energy  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion. To  have  his  active  cooperation  and 
coauthorship  of  the  proposal  gives  me 
great  encouragement  as  we  move  for- 
ward here  today. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presidnet,  I  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
daily  lives,  probably  the  largest  bugaboo 
we  face  is  the  abihty  to  develop  some 
forethought,  the  ability  to  effect  some 
planning  into  our  lives.  This  bugaboo 
compounds  itself  on  a  national  scale 
when  we  deal  with  the  total  organiza- 
tion of  our  country. 

Probably  the  problem  that  besets  this 
Nation  and  the  world  more  than  any 
other  problem  has  been  an  orderly  deter- 
mination of  our  resources,  particularly 
the  resoiuxes  of  energy. 

Today  we  have  tragedy.  We  have  a  de- 
gree of  pollution  which  threatens  our 
own  existence.  Commensurately,  we  have 
a  degree  of  need  for  energy,  which  is 
the  only  way  we  can  develop  the  quality 
of  life. 

These  two  interests  are  not  incom- 
patible, but  they  are  without  planning, 
without  forethought,  and  destructive. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  history  of  the  world  when 
there  has  been  a  concrete  effort  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  in  a  total  manner  to  in- 
ventory and  determine  trade  priorities 
with  regard  to  our  energy  demands.  That 
this  should  come  from  a  Senator  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  with  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  who  is  my 
chairman  and  in  essence  my  "boss,"  gives 
me  a  deep  and  sincere  feeling  of  grati- 
tude. 

I  congratulate  htm  for  his  leadership. 
I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  the  legislation 
concerning  an  issue  that,  because  of  the 
blessed  benefits  my  State  has  received, 
nas  been  so  acute  of  my  own  personal 
mowledge.  I  praise  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  effort. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  assurance  given  by 
h/  ^^?^^r  from  Alaska  of  his  desire  to 
nave  this  program  move  forward.  I  am 

TrL^^^  ^'^  s^^"  ^  sustained  and 
strengthened  by  the  ability  that  he  wiU 
onng  to  the  further  discussions  as  we 
proceed  through  the  hearings. 
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I  know  that  the  State  of  Alaska  is  a  big 
area  of  this  coimti-y  and  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  what  we  do  here.  His  State 
is  a  State  with  a  pioneering  history  and  a 
great  future,  and  we  are  thinking  about 
the  future  here  as  we  consider  the  over- 
all fuel  and  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes).  The  Senator  has  1  minute  re- 
maminp. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 

to  continue  for  an  additional  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph I  and  with  my  other  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Comm.ission  on  Fuels  and 
Energy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  increasingly  clear 
that  our  industrialized  society  is  in  the 
midst  of  two  full-scale  crises,  separate 
crises  but  also  closely  interrelated.  One  is 
the  crisis  of  pollution  of  the  air,  water, 
and  land  aroimd  us — the  environment 
crisis.  The  other  is  the  crisis  of  energy 
needs — the  mix  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  nu- 
clear power  resources  that  will  be  needed 
in  greater  and  gi eater  quantities  in  the 
years  ahead  to  fuel  our  economy. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  Nation  mounted 
a  top-level  effort  to  see  exactly  wher-^ 
we  are  headed  in  terms  of  our  present  and 
future  energy  resources  and  needs. 

The  current  summer,  for  example,  has 
brought  with  it  dire  warnings  irom  elec- 
tric utilities  about  possible  power  black- 
outs and  brownouts.  A  lar^e  nuclear 
power  facility  near  New  York  City  has 
shut  down  for  the  entire  summer  so  that 
retooling  can  take  place,  and  as  a  result 
electric  power  service  to  our  large.=t  city 
will  be  subject  to  possible  brownouts  or 
power  reductions.  Last  Smiday  there  was 
an  explosion  at  the  Keystone  Power  Sta- 
tion in  western  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
new  power  stations  incidentally  which 
has  been  built  directly  over  the  mouth 
of  a  coal  mine.  As  a  result,  the  power 
reserves  for  the  entire  mid-Atlantic 
region  were  given  a  setback  during  the 
peak  summer  season. 

What  these  incidents  point  out  is  the 
vulnerability  of  our  electric  power  sup- 
ply, at  a  time  when  the  need  for  power  is 
growing.  Thei'e  is  no  better  time,  Mr. 
President,  for  this  legislation  for  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy, 
and  I  hope  it  can  move  promptly  through 
Congress. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference,  a  group  made  up  of  both  coal 
industry  and  labor  union  representatives, 
is  giving  its  support  to  this  bill.  As  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  coal  production  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  that  of  West  Virginia,  I 
naturally  share  with  the  coal  policy  con- 
ference a  deep  interest  in  the  future  of 
coal  as  a  leading  energy  source.  Never- 
theless, to  the  credit  of  the  coal  policy 
conference,  this  group  has  seen  the  need 


for  an  overall  look  at  all  types  oi  energy 
resources  and  needs,  a  look  at  oil,  gas,  and 
nuclear  power,  alonj.'  witJi  coai.  as  com- 
ponents in  an  overall  fuel  and  energy 
mix. 

I  am  glad.  Mr.  President,  to  join  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  most  worthwhile  and 
\ital  legislation  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia   iMr.  Ra.n- 

DOLPH) . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  especially 
knowledgeable  in  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  production  of  cca!.  botli  an- 
thracite and  bituminous,  in  his  State.  I 
know  that  he  takes  no  narrow  concept 
of  the  use  of  coal,  althcugh  it  is  of  a 
value  that  is  beyond  what  jjecple  gen- 
erally recognize  and  will  be  for  a  long 
time  in  the  future.  It  is  a  basic  en^rgv 
fuel. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  the  broad  or- 
ganization and  support  of  people  as  we 
go  into  this  matter.  There  are  so  many 
possibilities.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  talked  with  me  yes- 
terday about  energy  that  would  come 
from  the  sim.  He  has  been  intensely  in- 
terested in  looking  into  this  matter. 

I  assure  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  we  v.ill  work  t ogethrr. 
Approximately  53  Senators  cos;x)nsor  the 
legislation.  That  constitutes  more  than 
half  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  reflects  a  broad  assumption  of 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  a 
responsibility  which  tho  .American  peo- 
ple want  us  to  be  resix)nsive  to.  becruse 
they,  with  us,  see  the  problems  of  the 
future. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  men- 
tioned a  matter  that  concern.^  all  of  us, 
the  incident  that  occurred  at  the  Key- 
stone powerplant  in  his  commonwealth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle concerning  that  explosion  in  his 
State,  as  it  was  covered  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Post  of  Tuesday,  Januarv  14, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ei-FCTRicrrv   Reserves   Ctnr   by   Blast   in- 

PEN•■IsY^v.^^•IA 

(By  David  Vienna  1 

A  m.ijor  eledricity  generating  plant  that 
provides  an  important  part  of  the  reserve 
power  for  Wsiehington.  sections  of  Maryland 
n;id  three  other  states  was  knocked  out  for 
three  to  £lx  months  by  an  accidental  e.x- 
ploslon   early  Sunday   morning. 

The  accident  at  the  Key.srone.  Pa  .  facility 
reduced  the  excels  or  reserve  cnpacitv  of 
electricity  In  the  Pennsylvania-Ncw  Jei-.scy- 
Maryland  region  from  12  per  cent  to  9  per 
cent  of  the  anticipated  total  peak  demand. 

The  Federal  Power  Commlsfion  says  'hat 
15  per  cent  is  the  bare  niinlmurn  utilities 
must  have  In  reserve  to  assure  safe  and 
reliable  operations.  A  utility  official  reached 
yesterday  said,  however,  he  Is  not  too  con- 
cerned at  this  time. 

Without  reserve  capacity,  the  'ncreased 
use  of  air  conditioners  alone  un  a  iu;  cession 
of  hot  summer  days  could  tax  the  ability  of 
utilities  to  supply  electricity. 

The  result  could  be  a  reduction  in  voltage 
to  conserve  power,  the  intentional  blacking 
out  of  some  areas  for  short  periods  of  tlme^ 
even  a  total  power  failure,  some  federal 
power  experts  say. 

The  explosion  that  knocked  out  the  Key- 
stone, Pa.,  power  station  affects  utilities  and 
their  customers  In  other  states  because  pow- 
er companies  serving  Washington  and  sec- 
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tlons  of  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Maryland 
and  Delaware  are  Joined  In  a  pool  and  op- 
erate together  as  if  they  were  one  big  utility. 
The  arrangement  Is  known  as  the  PJM  power 
pool. 

In  a  statement  yesterday,  a  PJM  spokes- 
man said  "the  loss  of  this  unit  does  not  pose 
an  immediate  threat  to  the  PJM  system's 
reliability." 

Stephen  R.  Woodzell.  president  of  the  Po- 
tomac Electric  Power  Co.,  said  in  an  inter- 
view yesterday,  "I  don't  say  that  we're  in 
the  best  shape  in  the  world,  but  we're  not 
In  a  crisis,  either.  We  have  the  reserve  to 
take  care  of  the  situation,  but  anything 
can  liappen.  We're  not  too  concerned  at  this 
time."  Pepco  serves  Washington  and  the 
Marvland  suburbs  and  Is  a  member  of  the 
PMJ"  pool. 

An  official  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion said  the  situation  "would  be  critical  If 
the  pool  loses  another  one  of  these  big  units. 
but  the  loss  of  the  Keystone  plant  is  not 
enough  to  cause  major  problems." 

In  a  May  5  report,  the  President's  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  noted  that  If 
PJM  plants  at  Keystone  and  Conemaugh, 
Pa.,  as  well  as  the  facility  at  Oyster  Creek, 
N  J  .  go  out.  "the  area  has  no  reserve." 

Those  three  plants  are  by  no  means  the 
only  power-generating  facilities  for  compa- 
nies in  the  PJM  pool,  but  they  were  singled 
out  In  the  report  as  possible  weak  links  In 
the  system. 

Though  the  government's  report  Indicated 
the  Keystone,  Conemaugh  and  Oyster  Creek 
plants  produced  reserve  power,  pool  mem- 
bers say  they  have  no  facilities  designated 
to  produce  excess  power.  Each  plant  in  the 
system,  t.hey  said,  contributes  to  the  reserve 
supply. 

PROBLEMS   ELSEWHERE 

The  companies  In  the  PJM  pool  are  not  the 
only  utilities  with  reserve  problems.  Those 
serving  the  Caroliiias  and  Virginia,  known 
as  the  CARV'A  pool,  have  a  reserve  capacity 
of  only  6.5  per  cent,  according  to  the  emer- 
gency preparedness  office  report. 

That  report  notes  that  other  pools  and 
Integrated  utilities  in  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east also  have  low  reserves 

There  are  several  factors  behind  this  prob- 
lem. 

There  ha-s  been  .-ui  Increase  In  the  summer 
demand  for  electricity  caused  by  a  growing 
u.se  of  air  conditioner's.  The  electric  utilities 
themselves  have  pushed  this  demand  through 
advertlsins  cii-mpaigns  encouraging  consum- 
ers ro  buy  and  use  electric  Instead  of  gas  air 
cor.ditioner.s. 

As  a  result,  demat.d  far  power  is  incre.xsing 
at  ab..ut  9  per  cent  a  year  while  the  utilities 
had  planned  for  a  7  per  cent  increase. 

Mu".icipa!  and  other  goverr.nipnt-cwned 
power  faciMty  partisans  charge  that  success- 
ful lobby'ne  by  big  investor-owned  utilities 
against  proposed  new  publicly  owned  plants 
has  also  diminished  the  potential  power 
supply. 

NEW   PLANT   DEL.^YS 

On  the  other  hand,  rhe  investor-owned 
power  companies  complain  that  conserva- 
tionists h.ive  fought  construction  of  new. 
privately  owned  power  facilities,  thereby  de- 
laying their  operations. 

Moreover,  plants  built  within  the  past  year 
are  experiencing  normal  start-up  problems, 
which  mea-i.s  they  frequently  can't  be  count- 
ed on  to  supplv  a  continuous  flow  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Tho.-e  plants  whose  problems  have  been 
worked  out  are  experiencing  a  new  kind  of 
problem.  Federal  Power  Commission  officials 
worry  that  coal  supplies  are  getting  "danger- 
ously low."  One  southern  plant,  for  example, 
had  been  carrying  an  Inventory  of  coal  equal 
to  a  60-day  supply  but  It  is  now  down  to  a 
week's  supply. 

The  problems  of  the  electric  power  Industry 
"may  get  worse  before  they  get  better."  savs 
one  Federal  Power  Commission  official. 


Industry  experts  as  well  as  federal  power 
specialists  say  it  will  be  three  or  four  years 
before  the  generating  capacity  of  the  indus- 
try begins  to  come  more  in  Hue  with  demand. 

By  1973  or  1974,  the  power  problems  of  the 
eastern  region  may  be  solved,  but  those  in 
the  West  may  Just  be  begiiiiiing.  Already, 
federal  officials  wonder  If  new  plants  In 
Southern  California  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west win  be  ready  on  time  to  meet  anticipated 
demand. 

It  was  a  boiler  explosion  that  crippled  the 
Keystone,  Pa.,  plant.  It  happened  as  work- 
men began  aring  up  a  generator,  authorities 
said.  No  one  was  injured  but  the  boiler  and 
the  building  that  housed  it  were  damaged. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  •ulll  the 
Senator  from  We.st  Virpinia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  wish  to 
join  with  so  many  of  my  colleaerues  in 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  create  a  Federal  Commission 
on  Fuels  and  Energy. 

Of  the  seven  or  eight  most  important 
problem.s  facing  the  country — poverty, 
the  delivery  of  medical  care  to  people, 
peace,  housing,  education,  transporta- 
tion, energv,  and  violence— the  dLstin- 
guished  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  a 
leader  in  three  of  those  area.^  and  is  now 
conducting  very  important  hearings  on 
the  coiuitry's  highway  transportation 
system.  This  is  a  problem  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  past  15  .vears.  It  involves 
the  disastrous  disappearance  of  cheap, 
mass  transportation  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  We.st  Virginia  is  ad- 
dressing liimself  to  that  serious  and  very 
important  area.  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Today  he  is  addressing  himself  to  a 
proposal  to  examine  in  depth  the  energy 
requirement,^;  of  this  country,  which  we 
should  have  done  a  long  time  ago. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  being  the  one  who  came  up  with 
what  I  think  is  the  appropriate  approach 
to  a  study  and  understanding  of  what  our 
requirement-s  are  as  projected  for  the 
next  few  decades  with  regard  to  our  fuel 
re.«:ources,  and  what  the  implications, 
particularly  environmental,  are  with  re- 
spect to  the  growing  demand  for  energy. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out  in  his  excellent  speech, 
power  confumption  in  this  coimtry  has 
doubled  every  10  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  that 
rate,  by  the  end  of  100  years  this  coun- 
try will  be  consuming  over  1,000  times 
as  much  energy  as  it  is  consuming  today. 
Given  known  methods  of  production  this 
would  mean  we  would  be  stringing  1.000 
times  as  much  wire,  using  1,000  times 
as  much  coal,  and  using  1.000  times  as 
much  nuclear  energy  I  think  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  neither 
the  resources  nor  the  facilities  for  this 
country  to  reach  a  stage  where,  under 
any  knowii  .sources  of  power,  we  will  pro- 
duce 1,000  times  as  much.  And  if  in  the 
course  of  producing  that  energy  we  have 
to  continue  to  use  water  as  a  coolant, 
every  single  river  in  America,   for  all 


practical  purposes,  will  have  to  run 
through  a  powerplant  on  its  way  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  to  the  oceans 
of  the  east  coast  and  west  coast  which, 
of  course,  means  that  the  various  kinds 
of  insects  and  plant  life  living  in  that 
water  will  be  destroyed,  with  environ- 
mental consequences  which  no  one  can 
predict. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  commend  him  for  what  I  think  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation introduced  in  Congress  in  the 
past  decade. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  and  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  am  gratified  that 
he  will  work  actively  with  us  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  am 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  speak 
only  because  I  think  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  trying  to  do  is 
something  which  is  related  to  a  bitter  ex- 
perience we  face  now  in  connection  with 
the  railroads. 

For  years  there  was  an  effort  to  get  a 
national  transportation  policy,  which 
never  got  anywhere.  Now  we  have  a 
failure  of  one  of  the  great  railroads  of 
the  world  and  we  have  a  feeling  of  con- 
cern and  disorganization  in  the  entire 
field.  Nothing  really  was  anticipated,  not 
even  improvements,  not  even  the  shift  of 
passenger  traffic,  nor  even  the  grave 
problems  of  interurban  trafiic  and  subur- 
ban trafBc — which  are  so  heavily  com- 
plicated by  the  Inadequacy  of  the  rail 
system  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The 
problems  are  further  distorted  by  the 
growth  of  central  core  cities  and  many 
other  unhappy  circumstances. 

The  use  of  atomic  power  and  perhaps 
some  power  beyond  atomic  power  has 
been  suggested.  Everything  is  possible  in 
this  world.  As  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin said,  old-fashioned  methods  will  lag 
behind  modem  technologj'  in  various  de- 
grees of  time  intervals  unless  there  is  a 
concept  of  what  is  ahead.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  free  society  and  a  competitive 
economy  needs,  necessarily,  to  be  un- 
planned; but  the  distinction  which  must 
be  made  is  between  planning  which  is 
compulsory  in  execution  and  planning 
which  is  advisory  and  guiding  in  its  ef- 
fect. The  latter  is  not  only  compatible 
with  freedom  but  probably  essential  to 
preserve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  taken 
this  initiative,  especially  since  he  comes 
from  a  strong  coal  mining  State.  I  hope 
we  all  join  in  this  effort  and  that  we  will 
be  creative  about  it,  not  letting  up  on  it 
nor  treating  it  as  the  interest  of  one  par- 
ticular Senator. 

One  of  the  hottest  international  situ- 
ations today  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  energy  resources  of  the  industry 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  con- 
centrated in  the  Middle  East. 
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This  does  not  have  to  be  and,  hence, 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  of  critical  importance  in  a 
straiegic  sense. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  constructive  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York.  I  want  him  to  know  I  am  thinking 
of  this  problem  in  its  domestic  propor- 
tions, and  I  think  of  it  in  world  propor- 
tions, too. 

The  Senator  made  mention  of  West 
Germany  and  Japan  and  problems  which 
concern  the  Middle  East.  I  have  touched 
on  that  in  my  remarks  today.  I  think  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  draws  a  very  cor- 
rect distinction  between  the  compulsion 
and  the  advisory  capacity  of  Govern- 
ment in  placing  before  us  the  priorities 
and  guidelines  and  policies  which  will  be 
absolutely  necessarj'  if  this  countrj'  and 
its  growing  population  are  not  only  to  be 
sustained  but  are  to  be  enabled  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  prosper  and  to  sus- 
tain the  quality  of  life  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  us. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  interest  In  this 
matter,  and  for  his  cogent  comments. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  my  part 
of  the  countrj',  Rhode  Island  and  New 
England,  we  are  principally  consumers 
and  we  are  concerned  with  the  cost  of 
power  and  our  ability  to  compete  in  this 
producing  world  of  ours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 
,         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  this  re- 
gard I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  introducing  this  measure  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I  be- 
lieve this  commission  can  be  in  the  fore- 
-ront  to  lead  the  thought  in  our  coun- 
try to  demonstrate  that  not  enough  at- 
tention has  been  given  in  anv  of  the 
studies  of  the  science  of  human  environ- 
ment that  is,  of  eklstlcs;  and  that  nei- 
ther has  enough  attention  been  given  to 
tne  planning  of  energy  requirements  In 
tae  development  of  cities  and  the  mak- 
mg  of  decisions  with  regard  to  kinds  of 
energy. 

p^!."  ^^  speak  of  the  kinds  of  en- 
l^'  "^^*  ^^'s  commission  will  ex- 
Mine  probably  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem which  will  face  our  great 
wandchiidren  when  supplies  of  petro- 
t^int^^^.^''^^'^^^^-  When  we  look 
le?P«S  ^u^7  °^  *^^  ^^st  5.000  years, 
flftieth  M^^.*  ^"  ^°°  ye^"'  °r  in  one- 
no  w  l^^^  P^^*"'^  °f  ti™e.  there  may 
no  onger  be  energy  from  the  principal 

s^S  «Tf  "t"  *°^^y-  We  should  pay  v?ry 
EoL  "'"^i?''  ^  *^«  ^°^^  of  this  com- 
Smmend ').,''  °'^.'='"^^*^°"  ^  particulariy 
jommend  the  senior  Senator  from  West 

rel^n,^f^°^^^«-  ^^-  President,  as  I 
relinquish  the  floor,  i  wish  to  express. 


not  in  any  perfunctory  fashion,  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  Walter  Planet,  who 
is  a  congressional  fellow  and  who  is 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce.  He 
came  to  our  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  labored  lor  10  months  on  this  sub- 
ject matter.  He  has  been  of  re-il  value  to 
us.  I  want  to  mention  the  coanderable 
contribution  of  Richard  Gnindj',  wno  is 
a  teclinical  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  who  assisted 
very  much  in  this  effort.  I  wish  to  men- 
tion also  the  excellent  work  of  James 
W.  Harris,  my  executive  assistant,  who 
worked  with  these  gentlemen,  as  did 
Richard  Royce,  staff  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  These  four 
gentlemen,  and  many,  many  others,  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  our  ef- 
forts. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodeld  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson >. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT DURING  FISCAL  YEAR 
1971— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.    784 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson*  to  discuss 
an  amendment  which  we  shall  offer 
against  the  use  of  environmental  war- 
fare. I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  take  the  lead 
in  this,  if  he  wishes. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  an  amendment  I  am  coaulhoring 
with  Senator  Goodell  that  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Case,  Cranston,  Eacle- 
TON,  Gravel,  Hart,  Hughes,  Proxmire. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Young  of 
Ohio.  It  is  the  amendment  on  environ- 
mental warfare  to  be  offered  to  the 
military  authorization  bill  for  procure- 
ment. The  measure  will  do  three  things 
First,  it  prohibits  the  U.S.  military  use 
of  antiplant  chemical  weapons.  Second. 
It  prevents  the  transfer  of  such  weapon.?' 
for  use  by  second  countries.  Third,  it 
pro\ides  for  the  elimination  of  the  pres- 
ent :.tockplle  of  antiplant  chemical 
weapons. 

In  December  1969.  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  passed  by 
a  vote  of  80  to  3  a  resolution  that  de- 
clared the  use  of  military  herbicides  a 
form  of  chemical  warfare  which  is  for- 
bidden under  the  Geneva  Protocol.  The 
United  States.  Australia,  and  Portugal 
were  the  only  dissenters. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  itself 
to  uphold  the  Geneva  protocol  ban 
against  the  first  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons, but  has  never  officially  ratified  the 
agreement.  Instead,  the  United  States 
has  been  actively  using  antiplant  chemi- 
cals in  unprecedented  amounts  in  Viet- 
nam and  has  set  a  precedent  for  a  new 
kind  of  Insidlotis  warfare. 


Since  1961, 100  million  pounds  of  anti- 
plant  chemicals  have  been  sprayed  over 
5  million  acres  of  South  \'ietnam'.  an  area 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
This  country  has  dumped  enough  chem- 
icals to  amount  to  6  pounds  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  military  use  of  herbicides  is  argued 
as  being  necessary  to  protect  American 
bases  and  to  prevent  surprise  attacks  and 
infiltrations.  The  military  also  contends 
that  defoliation  destroys  enemy  infiltra- 
tion routes  and  bases,  forcing  him  to  keep 
on  the  move  and  exposed  to  aerial  ob- 
servation. One  of  the  primary  uses  of  the 
chemicals  is  to  destroy  agricultural  crops. 

While  there  may  have  been  limited 
militarv  benefits,  they  have  been  exag- 
gerated and  mLsinteipreted.  Defoliation 
of  forests  gives  the  enemy  notice  of  6  to  8 
weeks  to  move  his  camp  facilities,  since 
it  takes  that  long  for  the  chemicals  to 
deloliate  the  trees.  Defoliation  of  infil- 
tration routes  has  little  effect  on  the  elu- 
sive guerrillas  who  have  an  ability  to 
change  routes  in  response  to  military 
tlirusts. 

Defoliation  to  reduce  the  chance  of 
ambush  along  allied  supply  and  com- 
munication lines  opens  up  the  routes  to 
attack  from  heavier  weapo:is  and  gives 
allied  soldiers  traveling  these  routes  little 
cover  if  they  are  attacked. 

While  about  half  a  million  acres  of 
rice  and  other  food  crop.s  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  chemical  sprays  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  destruction  has  had  little  im- 
pact on  the  guerrilla  who  manages  to  get 
the  food  he  needs.  The  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  mainly  the  women,  children 
loss  of  the  food  and  livelihood  of  their 
and  aged,  who  suffer  the  most  from  the 
farms,  are  forced  to  leave  their  lands  to 
join  the  continually  growing  list  of  dis- 
placed refugees.  We  only  succeed  in  mak- 
ing enemies  of  the  Vietnamese  farmer 
deprived  of  his  livelihood  and  his  home. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  the  military 
value  of  the  use  of  chemical  defoliants 
bur  even  if  there  were  some  military 
value,  the  widespread  use  of  herbicides 
for  military  purposes  has  dramatic  en- 
virormiental  implications  worldwide 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  future 
enviromnental  problems  in  Vietnam  will 
be  during  the  next  10.  50.  or  100  years. 

Scientists  have  warned  that  there  are 
several  possible  long-term  ecological 
dangers  from  the  use  of  chemical  de- 
foliants. These  Include  laterization  or 
the  irreversible  hardening  of  soil  no 
longer  protected  from  the  sun  bv  foliage- 
permanent  destruction  of  mangrove 
swamp  forests;  poisoning  of  aquatic  life 
by  runoff  into  the  water  system:  elimi- 
nation of  many  forms  of  animal  life  and 
opening  up  vast  areas  to  the  permanent 
invasion  of  fast-spreading  undesirable 
plants  like  bamboo,  forcing  out  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  natural  plantlife. 

In  1968,  aware  there  was  little  data  on 
the  ecological  effects  of  the  militarv  use 
of  herbicides  in  Vietnam,  the  State  De- 
partment sent  F.  H.  Tschiriev  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  make  a  30- 
day  study.  Tschirley's  report  Indicated 
the  military  defoliation  program  "is  hav- 
mg  a  profund  effect  on  plantlife  lix 
Vietnam." 
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One  cf  the  long-range  effects  of 
ecological  destruction  that  Tschirley 
found  was  in  the  massive  destruction  of 
mangrove  forests.  He  found  that  man- 
groves are  extremely  susceptible  to  de- 
foliants and  that  one  application  was 
sufficient  to  kill  most  trees.  He  reported 
visiting  areas  on  the  Rung  Sat  Peninsula 
that  were  still  completely  barren,  even 
though  they  had  been  sprayed  years  ear- 
lier. He  estimated  it  would  take  about 
20  years  for  the  reestablishment  of  a 
mangrove  forest.  Two  zoologists,  Gordon 
H.  Orians  and  E.  W.  Pfeiffer,  in  a  recent 
article  on  the  "Ecological  Effects  of  the 
War  in  Vietnam"  in  Science  magazine, 
argued,  however,  that  Tschirley's  esti- 
mate was  based  on  the  assiunption  of  the 
immediate  redistribution  of  seeds  to  the 
defoliated  areas  and  the  presence  of 
suitable  germination  conditions  when 
they  arrive. 

Emphasizing  the  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  u-se  of  defoliants,  the  zoologists  con- 
tended there  is  reason  to  believe  the  time- 
table for  mangrove  regrowth  may  be 
longer  than  20  years. '  Pos^^ible  conditions 
for  seed  germination  are  not  now  ver>' 
good  in  the  defoliated  forests.  The  un- 
usual soil  conditions  of  mangrove  forests 
may  result  in  a  failure  of  the  herbicides 
to  be  decomposed."  they  ar?ued. 

There  are  areas  of  sprayed  mangrove 
forests  in  Vietnam  that  were  sprayed  as 
early  as  1961  that  still  have  showTi  no 
significant  recovery. 

Orians  and  Pfeifler  also  found  that  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  all  the 
vegetation  of  the  mangrove  areas  had  a 
severe  effect  upon  the  animals  living 
there : 

During  our  tour  ol  tlie  defoliated  areas,  we 
did  not  see  a  single  species  of  insectivorous 
(Insect  eating  I  or  fruglvorous  (fruit  eating) 
birds  with  the  exception  of  bam  swallows 
.  .  .  which  are  migrants  from  the  north. 

They  pointed  out  that  they  had  re- 
ceived one  report  of  many  sick  and  dying 
birds  and  mammals  in  forests  following 
defoliation  and  two  reports  of  death  of 
large  numbers  of  small  pigs  near  Saigon: 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that  habi- 
tat destruction  which  defoliation  reg- 
ularly accomp!l.>hes  Is  In  most  cases  the 
equivalent  of  death  for  animals."  Orians  and 
Pfelffer  wrote.  "The  widespread  view  that 
animals  can  move  to  other  nearby  areas  is 
untenable  because  recent  ecological  evidence 
suggests  that  tropical  forests  hold  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  Individuals  of  mast  species 
that  the  resources  will  support.  Reduction  of 
forest  habitats  will  decrease  the  populations 
of  forest  animals  by  an  equivalent  amount. 
Nor  Is  It  true  that  forest  species  can  live 
successfully  In  the  greatly  modified  condi- 
tions which  prevail  In  even  partially  de- 
foliated forests. 

The  potential  biological  consequence.3 
of  our  herbicide  program  are  equally 
alarming.  Two  sets  of  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  EJnvlronment  on  the 
teratogenic — deforming — effects  of  2,4, 
5-T  and  2.4-D  greatly  influenced  the  ad- 
ministration to  restrict  the  use  of  2,4, 5-T 
and  accelerate  studies  of  2,4-D.  These 
two  chemicals  are  the  primary  herbicides 
used  in  Vietnam.  As  a  result,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  banned  2,4, 5-T 
in  Vietnam  and  is  evidently  having  seri- 
ous reservations  about  2,4-D,  because 


2,4-D  has  already  been  shown  to  cause 
deformities  in  chicken  embryos.  The  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  considered  the 
results  to  be  conclusive  enough  to  take 
restrictive  action. 

We  have  sprayed  sparsely  populated 
areas  at  concentrations  in  excess  of  those 
used  in  experiments  that  showed  sub- 
stantial teratogenic  effects  to  experi- 
mental animals.  The  Army  has  denied, 
however,  any  reports  of  hazards  to  health 
or  any  miscarriages,  fetal  deformities 
or  deaths  caused  by  the  defoliation  pro- 
gram. The  United  States  has.  nonethe- 
less, paid  more  than  S3  million  to  South 
Vietnamese  claims  for  jjer.'^onal  property 
damages,  with  many  still  outstanding. 

The  United  States  is  now  in  the  process 
of  turning  over  the  environmental  war- 
fare program  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
mililaiT  as  part  of  the  Vietnamization 
program.  This  is  a  reprehensible  act.  not 
only  because  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  but 
becaase  chemicals  that  cause  such  wide- 
spread and  po.ssibly  permanent  environ- 
mental destruction  should  be  denied  ev- 
eryone. Environmental  warfare  cannot 
be  permitted  to  proliferate.  It  is  an  in- 
expensive and  indiscriminate  form  of 
chemical-biolocrical  v.arfare  that  could 
cause  ecological  damages  and  effect  irre- 
versibly the  balance  of  nature. 

Ml-.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  end  environ- 
mental warfare,  the  article  by  Drs.  Orians 
and  Pfeiffer  appearing  in  Science,  "Eco- 
logical Effects  of  the  War  in  Vietnam," 
and  the  column  by  Ralph  Blumenthal 
from  the  New  York  Times  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  ».  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table:  and,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  the  articles  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The    amendment     (No.     784)     is    as 

follows : 

Amendment  No.  784 

Sec.  — .  Prohibitions  on  environmental 
warfare.— No  part  of  any  amount  authorized 
or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
cf— 

(1)  engaging  directly  In  the  military  ap- 
plication of  antiplant  chemicals; 

(2)  en".?ring  into  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  provide  agents,  delivery 
systems,  dissemination  equipment  or  instruc- 
tion for  the  military  application  of  antiplant 
chemicals: 

(.3)  procuring  or  maintaining  agents, 
delivery  systems  or  dissemination  equipment 
Intended  for  the  military  application  of  anti- 
plant  chemicals. 

The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson. 
are  as  follows : 

Ecological  Effects  of  the  War  in  Vietnam 
(By  Gordon  H.  Orians  and  E.  W.  Pfeiffer) 

Wars  are  always  destructive  of  environ- 
ments, but  never  before  have  the  ecological 
effects  of  a  war  been  a.  rr.ajor  is.'-.ue.  For  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  widespread 
concern  among  scipntists  about  the  massive 
use  of  chemicals  for  defoliation  and  crop 
destruction  In  Vietnam.  Because  these 
chemicals  have  never  before  been  used  in 
military  operations,  there  are  no  data  upon 
which  to  predict  the  effects  of  such  use. 
However.  J.   S.  Poster.  Director  of  Defense 


Research  and  Engineering.  Department  o! 
Defense,  has  stated  that  the  Department  o; 
Defense  would  not  use  these  chemicals  if  u 
Judged  that  seriously  adverse  ecological  con- 
sequences would  occur.  The  basis  upon  which 
this  Judgment  was  made  is  not  clear  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Midwest 
Research  Institute  (sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense)  on  the  ecological  eflects 
of  herbicides '  points  out  that  predictions 
based  on  civilian  uses  are  not  valid.  This  is 
because  the  military  application  of  herbicides 
In  Vietnam  Is  carried  out  under  conditions 
that  are  not  comparable  to  the  civilian 
Situation. 

Recognizing  that  there  were  no  data  on  the 
ecological  effects  of  the  military  use  c; 
herbicides  In  Vietnam,  the  Department  cf 
State  sent  F.  H.  Tschirley.  a  U.S.  Departmen; 
of  Agriculture  plant  ecologlst,  to  Vietnam  m 
March  1968.  to  make  a  30-day  assessment  &! 
the  ecological  effects  of  defoliation.  His  re- 
port -  indicates  that  the  defoliation  program 
is  having  a  profound  effect  on  plant  life  in 
Vietnam.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  get 
first-hand  data  on  many  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. Including  effects  on  animal  life.  Ac- 
cordinglv.  the  Society  for  Social  Responsi- 
bility In  Science  decided  to  sponsor  a  trip  m 
March  1969,  with  the  objective  of  supple- 
menting Tschirley's  observations  with  those 
of  zoologists.  Unfortunately  both  of  these 
visits  have  been  made  In  the  dry  season. 

SOURCES    OP    information 

We  gathered  information  and  impressions 
from  Interviews  with  military  personnel  in- 
volved with  both  field  operations  and  policy 
decisions.  We  traveled  by  helicopter  over 
areas  damaged  by  B-52  bombing  raids,  and 
we  flew  on  spray  missions  with  the  0123 
aircraft  which  have  been  modified  for  sprav 
application.  We  were  also  able  to  take  a  2- 
hoiu-.  40-mlnute  (104  kilometers)  trip  by 
Navy  patrol  boat  through  the  Rung  Sat  Spe- 
cial Zone,  an  extensive  region  of  mangroves 
on  the  Nha  Be  River,  which  has  been  heav- 
ily defoliated.  The  main  shipping  channel 
to  Saigon  passes  through  the  area  and  wide- 
spread defoliation  has  been  used  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  rocket  and  mortar  attacks 
on  vessels  coming  up  the  river.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  the  U.S.  Embassy,  Army,  Navy,  and  , 
Air  Force,  the  Rubber  Research  Institute  of  I 
Vietnam,  Plantations  Mlchelin,  and  the  r 
many  Vietnamese  biologists,  both  in  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  positions  in 
their  country,  for  their  cooperation  and  hos- 
pitality. All  Information  which  we  requested 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  that  did 
not  carry  a  security  classification  was  made 
avall^I|  to  us. 

10B^e  rubber  plantations  are  one  of  the 
most  ^uortant  sources  of  foreign  capital 
in  Vietnam  and  since  the  rubber  tree  Heiea 
brasiliensia  Is  particularly  susceptible  to 
damage  by  defoliants,  especially  2,4,5-trl- 
chlorophenoxyacetlc  acid  (2.4.5-T)',  we  in- 
terviewed plantation  owners  concerning  de- 
foliation damage.  The  planters  themselves 
have  not  carried  out  systematic  studies  of 
the  physiological  effects  of  defoliants  on 
rubber  trees,  but  they  have  been  very  much 
Interested  in  estimating  their  losses.  The 
Rubber  Research  Institute  of  Vietnam,  a  pri- 
vate research  corporation,  has  made  caref'-l 
observations  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
damage  to  rubber  trees  and  has  carried  out 
some  experiments  to  find  ways  of  minimiz- 
ing the  loss  to  defoliants.  The  data  in  the 
files  and  publications  of  the  Institute,  kind- 
ly made  available  to  us  by  the  director,  Jean- 
Paul  PoUnlere,  were  Invaluable  to  us  in 
learning  more  about  effects  of  defoliation  on 
rubber  trees.  Also,  during  a  visit  to  the  re- 
search station  of  the  Institute,  we  were  able 
to  observe  recent  damage  to  trees  by  de- 
foliants and  to  view  pictiu-es  of  trees  dam- 
aged and  killed  by  previous  defoliations.  Oi- 
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ficlals  of  the  Mlchelin  Plantations  also  pro- 
vided us  with  data  from  their  files  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  herbicide  damage  to 
rubber  trees  on  one  of  their  plantations. 

The  Faculty  of  Science,  University  of  Sai- 
gon, and  government  agencies  concerned 
with  plants  and  animals,  such  as  Ministries 
of  Fisheries,  Forestry,  and  Agriculture,  are 
staffed  with  biologists  trained  primarily  In 
France  and  the  United  States.  These  people 
are  knowledgeable  and  concerned  about  the 
ecological  effects  of  the  war  In  their  country. 
By  means  of  Interviews  with  them  we  were 
able  to  assess  their  concerns,  find  out  what 
kinds  of  studies  have  been  Initiated,  explore 
ways  of  helping  them  launch  futtire  studies, 
and  to  gather  Information  they  had  collected 
which  was  relevant  to  our  mission. 

Wartime  conditions  prevented  us  from 
making  ground  observations  In  heavily  de- 
foliated forests,  but  we  were  able  to  discuss 
damage  with  B.  R.  Flanam,  Chief,  Forestry 
Branch,  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Saigon,  and  to  examine  photo- 
graphs he  took  inside  forests  receiving  one 
and  two  applications  of  defoliants.  In  addi- 
tion, one  of  us  (G.H.O.)  visited  some  of  the 
sites  In  Puerto  Rico,  which  have  been  used 
to  test  defoliants  under  tropical  conditions, 
in  April  1969,  for  a  closer  look  at  vegetation 
recovery  and  animal  populations. 

3ec;iuse  previous  work  on  the  effects  of 
defoliation  in  the  field  have  dealt  almost  en- 
tirely with  direct  effects  upon  plants,  we 
made  a  special  effort  to  observe  animals  In 
all  the  areas  we  visited  and  to  ask  as  many 
questlcns  as  we  could  about  changes  in  the 
status  of  animals.  Because  our  own  knowl- 
edge was  most  extensive  about  birds  we 
learned  the  most  about  them,  but  we  did 
gather  some  Information  on  other  taxa 
through  interviews.  Because  of  the  short  du- 
ration of  our  visit  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
definitive  answers  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  have  been  raised 
by  the  American  scientific  community  about 
the  ecological  effects  of  the  war,  but  we  feel 
that  the  material  we  gathered  forms  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  continuing  efforts  to 
assess  the  Impact  of  modern  warfare  upon 
the  environment  In  which  man  must  live. 
oper.^ional  aspects  of  the  defoliation 

program 
Inasmuch  as  It  is  the  widespread  use  of 
herbicides  In  Vietnam  that  has  been  of  great- 
est concern  to  American  scientists,  we  gave 
top  priority  to  learning  about  the  effects  of 
the  defoliation  program  In  Vietnam.  Defoli- 
ants have  been  used  In  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  since  1962.  The  program  start- 
ed modestly  but  Increased  sharply  after  1965 
(Table  1).  A  peak  was  reached  In  1967  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  reduction  of  total  area 
sprayed  with  defoliants  In  1968  as  a  result 
of  the  reassignment  of  equipment  for  other 
missions  following  the  Tet  Offensive.*  The 
bulk  of  the  spraying  is  directed  against  for- 
ests and  brush,  but  a  significant  proportion 
is  directed  against  cropland  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country.'  The  U.S  mili- 
tary authorities  believe  the  food  grown  In 
the  mountainous  areas  Is  u.sed  to  feed  the 
forces  of  the  ^rRtionaI  Liberation  Front,  They 
deny  using  defoliants  on  rice  crops  in  the 
delta  region.  Much  of  the  defoliation  is 
along  roads  and  rivers  and  around  military 
establishments,  and  border  areas  ( near  Laos 
and  Cambodia)  are  extenslvclv  defoliated. 
Forested  regions  north  and  northwest  of  Sai- 
gon in  Tay  Nlnh.  Binh  Long.  Blnh  Duong. 
Phuoc  Long,  and  Long  Khanh  provinces  have 
been  very  hard  hit.  This  area  contains  some 
of  the  most  valuable  timber  lands  in  the 
country.  In  most  cases,  broad  forest  areas 
have  not  been  repeatedlv  defoliated,  though 
possibly  20  to  25   percent   of  the   forests  of 
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the  country  have  been  sprayed  more  than 
once.  Roadsides  and  rlverbanks  are  subjected 
to  multiple  defoliation  at  regular  intervals. 

TABLE  1.  ESTIMATED  AREA 

|1  8Cre  =  0.4  hectare)  treated  with  heibicides  in  Vietnam.  Actual 
area  sprayed  is  not  known  accurately  because  so.Tie  areas  are 
resprayed.  Areas  are  estimated  Irom  the  number  of  spray 
missions  flown,  the  calibrated  spray  rates  and  the  width  of 
spray  swath  covered.] 


Year 


Defoliafion     Crop  destruc- 
(acres)        lion  (acres) 


1%2 17.119 

1963 ^^.tfgi-. 34.517 

1964. ..-^TT 53.S73 

1965 94.726 

1966 775,894 

1967 1,486.446 

1968 1,  297,  244 


717 

297 

10. 136 

49.637 

112,678 

221,312 

87.064 


Source:  From  Department  of  Defense  data. 

Officially  the  defoliation  program  Is  a  Viet- 
namese program  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States.  The  initial  request  for  defolia- 
tion may  be  made  by  either  a  district  or  a 
province  chief  with  the  support  of  his  Amer- 
ican advisor.  Included  in  the  request  mvist  be 
the  claim  that  the  targeted  area  is  under 
control  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
or  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  chief  must 
also  pledge  to  reimburse  his  people  If  there 
is  any  accidental  damage  to  their  crops  by 
wind-blown  spray  or  other  causes.  The  re- 
quest also  must  contain  a  promise  to  Inform 
people  In  the  target  area  that  It  will  be 
sprayed,  giving  them  the  reasons  for  the 
spraying,  and  offering  them  the  opportunity 
to  change  their  allegiances  if  they  so  desire. 
Plans  are  supposed  to  be  made  in  advance 
to  handle  any  refugees  which  might  result 
from  the  operation. 

This  request  then  goes  to  the  division  tac- 
tical zone  commander  and  his  American  ad- 
visor, then  to  the  Corps  commander  and  his 
advisor,  and  then  to  the  Vietnamese  Joint 
General  Staff  and  Its  American  advisors  In 
Saigon.  In  Saigon  the  request  Is  circulated 
among  a  broad  spectrum  of  groups  dealing 
with  pacification  operations,  Intelligence, 
psychological  warfare,  and  chemical  warfare. 
Finally,  permission  must  be  given  by  the  com- 
manding general  and  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Vietnam. 

Despite  this  formal  arrangement.  In  Viet- 
nam the  program  Is  generally  considered  to 
be  an  American  one,  and  military  Justifica- 
tion of  It  Is  always  given  In  terms  of  the 
American  lives  It  saves.  Moreover,  there  Is 
evidence  that  the  many  precautions  specified 
by  the  procedures  are  neglected  regularly.  For 
example,  aerial  reconnaissance  of  the  target 
area  prior  to  the  decision  to  spray  it,  Is 
omitted  Lf  the  schedule  Is  busy,  and  in  en- 
emy-held areas  there  Is  often  no  warning 
given. 

To  reduce  transfer  of  herbicides  by  the 
wind  and  to  Improve  the  kill  on  the  desired 
target,  the  military  authorities  have  estab- 
lished regulations  governing  conditions  under 
which  defoliation  may  take  place.  Missions 
are  to  be  flown  only  when  the  temperature 
Is  less  than  85°  P  (29.4*  C)  and  the  wind  Is 
less  than  10  knots.  This  restricts  aerial  spray- 
ing to  morning  nours.  though  usually  an  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  fly  two  successive  missions 
each  morning. 

The  defoliants  used  In  Vietnam,  the  con- 
centrations used,  and  those  used  In  U.S. 
civilian  operations,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  best  suited  are  given  in 
Table  2.  In  the  region  of  Saigon,  where 
wind-blown  and  gaseous  herbicides  pose 
threats  to  cropland,  agent  White  Is  now 
preferred  because  of  Its  lower  volatility  and 
persistence,  but  In  regions  where  there  Is 
little  agriculture.  Orange  is  the  preferred 
agent  because  it  Is  more  economical.  Present- 
ly in  Vietnam.  Orange  constitutes  about  50 


percent  of  the  total  herbicide  used.  White 
35  percent,  and  Blue  15  percent,  the  latter 
being  used  primarily  against  mountain  rice 
cropw.*  Approximate  areas  where  extensive 
defoliation  has  been  carried  out  are  siiown 
InFlg.  1. 

EFFECTS  OF  DEFOLIANTS  ON  TREES 

It  was  Impossible  for  us  to  visit  defoliated 
forests  on  foot  or  by  means  of  ground  trans- 
portation. V.'e,  therefore,  are  unable  to  add 
much  to  what  has  already  been  reported  on 
the  direct  effects  of  defoliants  on  forest 
trees.  We  can  confirm  Tschirley's  report  = 
that  the  trees  which  are  collectively  known 
as  mangroves  are  extremely  .susceptible  to 
the  action  of  defoliants  and  that  one  ap- 
plication at  the  normal  rate  employed  in 
Vietnam  Is  sufficient  to  kill  most  of  the  trees. 
Most  of  the  areas  we  visited  by  boat  on  the 
Rung  Sat  Peninsula  iFig.  li  were  still  com- 
pletely barren  even  though  some  of  the  areas 
had  been  sprayed  several  years  earlier.  Only 
In  occasional  places  was  there  any  regenera- 
tion of  mangrove  trees.  We  observed  no 
growth  of  the  saltwater  fern  Achrostic-um 
uureaum  which  often  Invades  mangrove 
areas. 

Mangrove  vegetation  is  floristlcally  simple, 
the  forests  in  Vietnam  being  dominated  by 
>lricennio  marina.  A.  intermedia.  Rhizophura 
conjugata.  Bruguiera  pariiflora,  B.  gpmnor- 
hiza,  Ceriops  candoleana,  and  Nipa  fruttcans, 
the  latter  species  also  forming  dense  stands 
along  most  rivers  In  the  delta  region  where 
they  are  subject  to  tidal  Influence.  The  nor- 
mal pattern  of  vegetation  succession  in  man- 
grove areas  has  been  reviewed  by  Tschirley  • 
who  suggests  that  about  20  years  would  be 
required  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  domi- 
nant Rhizophora-Bruguiera  forest.  This  esti- 
mate Is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  im- 
mediate redistribution  of  seeds  to  the  de- 
foliated areas  aud  the  presence  of  suitable 
germination  conditions  when  they  arrive.  Al- 
though our  observations  were  limited  to  what 
we  could  see  from  the  boats  with  binoculars, 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  timetable 
may  be  somewhat  longer  than  this.  Possibly 
conditions  for  seed  germination  are  not  now 
very  good  In  the  defoliated  forests.  The  un- 
usual soil  conditions  of  mangrove  forest* 
may  result  in  a  failure  of  the  herbicides  to  be 
decomposed.  If  the  molecules  remain  bound 
to  the  soil  particles  they  might  Influence  seed 
germination  for  a  long  time.  Alternatively, 
seed  dispersal  Into  the  areas  Is  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  large  areas  In  which  mature 
trees  have  been  killed.  Many  of  the  areas, 
as  a  result  of  continued  soU  deposition  under 
the  trees,  are  flooded  only  at  the  highest  of 
high  tides,  and  seeds  must  be  transported 
for  long  distances  from  the  river  channels 
under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  It  can- 
not be  excluded  that  reestablishment  of  the 
original  forest  may  be  Impossible  except  along 
the  edges  of  the  river  channels  and  back- 
waters. 

Military  operations  In  Vietnam  provide  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  effects  of  unusually 
high  rates  of  application  of  herbicides.  For 
example,  before  Jet  pods  were  InsUlled  in  the 
C-123  aircraft,  the  planes  were  unable  to 
remain  aloft  in  case  of  engine  trouble.  In 
such  a  contingency,  the  crew  could  Jettison 
the  entire  contents  of  the  tank  ( 1000  gallons; 
3.79  kllollters),  in  slightly  less  than  30  sec- 
onds, whereas  normal  spray  time  Is  about  4 
minutes.  Although  such  contingencies  are 
said  to  occur  less  frequently  now,  they  do 
continue  to  happen.  On  the  spray  mission 
which  one  of  us  lE.W.P.)  accompanied  as  ob- 
server, the  spray  nozzles  of  one  plane  failed 
to  work  properly,  and  the  entire  tank  was  un- 
loaded at  the  end  of  the  target.  Because  the 
locations  of  targets  are  pinpointed  very  pre- 
cisely, and  because  reports  are  made  of  all 
unusual  activities  during  a  spraying  mission. 
It  should  be  possible  to  keep  a  record  of  such 
occurrences.  It  Is  most  Important  that  all 
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such  incidents  be  recorded  In  order  to  enable 
biologists,  In  the  future,  to  investigate  the 
sites  of  concentrated  defoliant  applications. 

EFFECTS  OF  DEFOLIATION  ON  UPLAND  FORESTS 

Our  observations  on  upland  forests  that 
were  sprayed  directly  were  limited  to  aerial 
reconnaissance.  Regrettably  we  have  noth- 
ing to  add  to  the  published  studies  about 
the  short-term  effect  of  defoliants  on  tropical 
forest  trees  after  single  applications  of  herbi- 
cides '■  -  ^  The  area  in  northern  Long  Khanh 
province  that  one  of  us  (GH.O.)  observed 
from  the  air  had  been  sprayed  previously, 
and  many  of  the  trees  on  the  actual  target 
of  the  mission  already  appeared  to  be  dead. 
Except  for  the  wetter  spots  which  were  cov- 
ered with  bamboo,  the  ground  was  clearly 
visible  in  most  areas  from  the  low-flying  air- 
craft. Many  areas  in  War  Zones  C  and  D 
have  been  sprayed  more  than  once,  and 
this  multiple  spraying  is  also  associated  with 
coverage  of  wide  areas.  Vegetative  recovery 
as  Judged  from  the  air  was  limited  to  the 
growth  of  bamboo  and  understory  trees 
rather  than  to  refoUation  of  the  canopy 
dominants. 

Observations  of  defoliated  upland  forests 
were  made  from  the  ground  by  Tschlrley  = 
and  Plamm.'  They  visited  defoliated  forests 
near  Special  Forces  camps  In  Tay  Ninh  and 
Blnh  Long  provinces  northwest  of  Saigon,  a 
region  of  gray  pKXlzolic  soils.  According  to 
these  studies,  after  defoliation,  on  sites 
sprayed  once,  there  appears  to  be  a  modest 
kill  of  canopy  trees,  but  understory  seedlings 
and  saplings  survive  and  forest  regeneration 
begins  fairly  rapidly.  However,  on  sites  that 
received  two  sprayings  roughly  1  year  apart, 
a  heavy  kill  of  all  woody  plants.  Including 
seedlings,  is  reported.  Two  or  three  spray 
applications  may  kill  approximately  50 
percent  of  commercially  valuable  timber  in 
such  forests.  These  areas  are  being  Invaded 
by  grasses  which  are  resist.ant  to  forest  de- 
foliants and  which  may  arrest  succession  by 
preventing  the  reestablishment  of  tree  seed- 
lings for  a  long  time.  Even  If  this  does  not 
occur,  it  will  take  many  decades  before  a 
mature  forest  grows.  Subtle  effects,  such  as 
changes  In  the  species  composition  and  forest 
physiognomy,  may  persist  for  much  longer 
than  that. 

A  year  after  spraying,  timber  Is  still  in  good 
condition,  and  could  be  harvested  for  com- 
mercial use.  If  equipment  and  markets  ire 
available.  However  shrapnel  will  be  a  serious 
problem  for  the  Vietnamese  lumber  industry 
for  many  years.  Most  sawmills  report  that 
they  lose  from  1  to  3  hours  each  day  because 
shrapnel  in  the  logs  severely  damages  the  saw 
blades.  The  forestry  program  is  looking  for 
suitable  metal  detection  equipment  that 
might  help  to  reduce  this  damage. 

A  variety  of  herbicides.  Including  plcloram, 
bromacU,  Isopropylamlne,  prometone,  dlcam- 
ba.  divron,  and  fenac  have  been  tested  for 
their  effects  under  tropical  conditions  in 
Puerto  Rico  since  1962."  The  plots  visited  in 
April  1969  were  located  at  an  elevation  of 
540  meters  In  the  LuquUlo  Exjjerlmental 
Foreet  In  northeastern  Puerto  Rico.  They 
had  been  sprayed  in  1965  with  a  Hlller  12-5 
helicopter  which  delivers  the  spray  over  a 
standard  swath  35  feet  (10.7  meters)  wide. 
The  plots  were  60  by  80  feet  ( 18  by  24  meters) 
separated  by  buffer  zones  20  feet  (6  meters) 
wide  and  there  were  three  replications,  or- 
dered in  a  randomlnzed  block  design,  with 
50-foot  (15-meter)  buffer  zones  between  the 
strips.  The  extent  of  defoliation  had  been 
measured  1  year  after  treatment,  the  per- 
centage of  defoliation  on  each  tree  being 
estimated  visually.  Apparently  there  had 
been  no  recent  ground  visits  to  the  sites 
because  all  the  trails  were  overgrown  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  plots  were  almost  Im- 
poeslble  to  find.  There  has  been  little  inter- 
est In  the  continuing  effects  of  the  herbicide 
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treatments.  This  is  unfortunate  for  some 
area^  received  very  higli  rates  of  herbicide 
application  [27  pounds  acid  equivalent  per 
acre  (30  2  kilograms  per  hectare)  ].  Assays  of 
growth  rate  and  germination  of  cucumbers, 
made  in  soils  up  to  1  year  after  application 
of  the  herbicides,  revealed  relatively  high 
concentrations  of  plcloram,  although  this 
technique  does  not  provide  precise  quanti- 
tative measures. 

There  is  a  possible  serious  source  of  error 
in  the  visual  estimates  of  the  speed  of  re- 
foliation  in  these  Puerto  Rlcan  rain  forest 
plots.  At  the  higher  rates  of  herbicide  ap- 
plication, it  wiis  clear  that  most  of  the  trees 
had  been  either  killed  or  severely  damaged. 
However,  these  plots  had  been  invaded  by 
vines  which  climbed  the  trunks  of  the  dead 
trees  and  spread  out  over  the  former  canopy. 


On  some  of  the  plots  nearby  all  of  the  green- 
ery above  3  meters  was  contributed  by  vines 
and  not  by  refoUation  of  the  original  trees. 
Nevertheless,  a  quick  visual  estimate,  partic- 
ularly if  it  were  made  from  a  helicopter, 
might  be  taken  to  Indicate  that  extensive 
refoUation  of  trees  had  occurred.  The  vine- 
choked  plots  will  not  return  to  their  former 
state  as  rapidly  as  they  might  otherwise,  be- 
cause the  dead  trunks  will  probably  collapse 
under  the  weight  of  the  vines  In  a  few  years, 
creating  a  low,  vine-covered  mat  through 
which  regeneration  could  be  very  dlflBcult. 
We  urge  that  continued  studies  of  vegetation 
succession  on  these  and  other  Puerto  Rlcan 
test  plots  be  undertaken  so  that  the  time 
required  to  reestablish  the  original  forest  and 
the  factors  influencing  the  pattern  of  suc- 
cession can  be  determined. 


TABLE  2.-CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION,  RATES  OF  APPLICATION,  A'.O  USES  OF  MILITARY  HERBICIDES 


Agent      Composition  (percent) 


Concentra-       Rate  of  a;jpliC3!io:i 

tjon        (pounds  per  acrei 

(pounds  

per  gallon  United 

AE)     Vietnam  States  Use 


Orange n-Butyl  ester  2,4-D  50 

n-Butyl  ester  2,4, 5-T  50 

Purple n-Butyl  ester  2,4-D  50... 

n-Butyl  ester  2,4,5-T  30 

Isobutyl  ester  2,4,5-T  20.. 

White Triisopropanolamine  salt,  2,4-D 

Triisopropanolamlne  salt,  picloram. 

Blue Sodium  cacodylate  27.7 

Free  cacodyiic  acitJ  4.8 

Water,  sodium  chloride  balance 


4.2 
3.7 
4.2 

2.2 
1.5 

2.0 
.54 
3.1 


27,0  2    General  defoliation  of  forest. 

brush,  and  broad-leafed  crops. 

General  defoliation  agent  used 

interchangeably  with  agent 
Orange. 
6.0  .5-2  I  Forest  defoliation  where  longer 

1.5 I    term  control  IS  desired, 

9. 3  5-7. 5  I  Rapid  short-term  defoliation 

•    Good  for  grass  control  and  use 
I     on  rice. 


Source:  From  data  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Defense  and  Agriculture.  One  pound  per  gallon,  acid  equivalent  (AE) 
equals  114  grams  per  liter.  One  pound  per  acre  equals  1.12  kilograms  per  hectare. 


Some  vine  invasion  was  also  characteristic 
of  plots  receiving  lesser  amounts  of  herbi- 
cides, but  a  severe  setback  in  these  forests  did 
not  appear  to  have  taken  place.  Seedlings  of 
mahog-my,  Sicietenia  macrophylla,  and 
Caribbean  pine.  Pinus  caribaea,  which  had 
been  planted  in  some  of  the  plots  a  month 
after  defoliation  were  surviving  quite  well. 

EFFECTS    OF    DEFOLIANTS    ON    ANIMALS 

Tschlrley  obtained  no  direct  Information 
on  the  effects  that  killing  the  mangroves  had 
en  animal  populations,  but  he  cited  statistics 
that  the  fish  catch  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  been  increasing.  Because  many  fac- 
tors Influence  total  fish  catch  and  because 
most  of  the  nsh  are  caught  In  regions  not 
directly  exposed  to  defoliation,  the  signifl- 
cance  of  thei^e  data  is  unclear.  Therefore,  we 
attempted  to  le.-'.rn  as  much  as  we  could 
abotit  animal  populations  in  the  defoliated 
mangrove  forests. 

As  mi£;ht  be  expected,  the  almost  com- 
plete killing  of  all  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
mangrove  areas  by  herbicides  ha.s  had  a 
severe  effect  upon  the  animals  living  there. 
During  our  tour  of  the  defoliated  areas  we 
did  not  see  a  single  species  of  insectivorous 
or  frugivirous  bird  with  the  exception  of 
barn  swallows,  Hirundo  ntstica.  which  are 
migrants  from  the  north.  Although  no  data 
regarding  the  bird  populations  In  the  Rung 
Sat  prior  to  defoliation  exist,  our  expjeri- 
ences  in  mangrove  areas  in  tropical  America 
Indicate  that  there  should  have  been  large 
numbers  of  land  birds.  For  example,  in  Pan- 
ama a.";  many  species  of  birds  were  fQund  in 
pure  red  mangrove  {Rhizophora  mangle) 
forest  .IS  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of 
the  leaf  height  pronle  (density  of^aves  per 
unit  volume  as  a  function  of  height  of  for- 
est )  of  the  star.d."  and  in  a  bri^f  census  of 
a  similar  mangrove  forest  (primarily  Rhiso- 
pltora)  in  Costa  Rica.  44  species  of  laijd  birds 
which  appeared  to  be  resident  and  tireeding 
were  recorded.'  Mangrove  areas  throughout 
the  tropics  are  rich  in  bird  species,'"  many 
of  them  restricted  to  that  t\-pe  of  vegetation, 
and  the  Southea-'^t  Asian  mangrovesi  are  no 
exception.  * 


Flsh-eatlng  birds  seem  to  have  suffered  less 
severely,  but  even  their  numbers  were  much 
fewer  than  we  exp>ected.  The  species  of  birds 
and  the  number  of  individuals  per  species 
that  we  observed  dviring  a  2-hour  period  in 
the  defoliated  areas,  are:  oriental  darter 
(Anhinga  melanogaster) ,  2;  grey  heron  (At- 
dea  cinerea),  13;  large  egret  (Egretta  alba), 
3;  little  egret  (B.  garzetta) ,  12:  intermediate 
egret  (£.  intermedia^,  1;  Javan  pond  heron 
{Ardeola  speciosa) .  6:  stork  (LepToptilos  sp.) , 
2;  black-winged  kite  (Elanus  caeruleus).  1; 
osprey  {Pandion  haliaetiis) ,  9;  whlmbrel 
{Numenius  phaeopus),  3:  Utile  tern  (Sterna 
albifrons).  10;  and  white-breasted  kingfisher 
(Halcyon  smyrnensis) ,  2.  All  except  the  kite, 
which  feeds  on  small  mammals,  are  fish- 
eating  birds.  This  suggests,  as  would  be  ex- 
p)ected,  that  aquatic  food  chains  In  the  man- 
groves may  have  been  less  severely  affected 
by  defoUatlon  than  the  terrestrial  ones.  The 
only  other  vertebrate  we  saw  in  the  defoli- 
ated areas  was  a  large  crocodile  (Crocodylus) 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  channel. 

Of  all  the  areas  In  Vietnam,  the  man- 
groves In  the  delta  of  the  Saigon  River  have 
probably  been  most  severely  affected  by  de- 
foliation. The  area  treated  has  been  very 
extensive,  covering  many  square  kUometers, 
the  vegeUtion  Is  extremely  sensitive  to  her- 
bicides, and  many  of  the  species  of  animals 
inhabiting  mangroves  are  restricted  to  that 
type  of  vegetation.  These  animals  are  there- 
fore Inhabitants  of  "Islands"  surrounded 
by  unsuitable  habitat  and  as  such  are  ex- 
pected to  have  higher  rates  of  extinction 
even  under  normal  conditions  than  species 
of  more  continuous  habitats."  These  same 
properties  make  them  more  susceptible  to 
local  and  complete  extermination  by  dls- 
ttirbance  and  destruction  of  habitat  than 
are  species  of  upland  habitats.  Long-term 
studies  of  the  ecology  of  the  Rimg  Sat  should 
be  given  a  high  priority.  Including  Investiga- 
tion of  the  sUttis  of  such  Invertebrates  as 
crustaceans. 

Birds  were  scarce  In  the  heavily  defoliated 
plots  In  Puerto  Rico  but  In  the  more  lightly 
treated  areas  both  species  composition  and 
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general  population  density  were  comparable 
to  that  found  In  untreated  areas  In  the  gen- 
eral vicinity.  There  was  not  time  to  con- 
duct a  complete  census,  but  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  such  studies  would  be  worthwhile 
since  the  plots  are  so  small  that  they  are 
less  than  the  average  size  of  most  bird  terri- 
tories. Therefore,  the  effects  of  the  tests  on 
bird  poptilatlons  should  in  any  event  be 
minimum.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  results  from  spraying  of  very 
gmall  areas  cannot  be  assumed  to  apply  to 
extensively  treated  areas. 

TOXICITY   OP   HERBICIDES 

The  problem  of  the  toxicity  of  herbicides 
to  animals  is  not  yet  resolved.  Nearly  all 
studies  are  short  term,  and  results  are  con- 
tradictory. Some  reports '  suggest  that  at 
the  prevailing  concentrations  herbicides  are 
not  directly  toxic  to  animals,  and  Tschlrley  ^ 
states;  "There  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  herbicides  used  In  Vietnam  wiU  cause 
toxicity  problems  for  man  or  animals."  How- 
ever, according  to  Holden '-  2,4-dichlorophe- 
noxyacetlc  acid  (2,4-D)  may  constitute  a 
potential  danger  to  fish  even  In  normal  use. 
The  LDjo  value  for  salmonlds  during  a  24- 
hour  exposure  to  2,4-D  Is  0.5  part  per  mil- 
lion. Thus,  a  concentration  of  4  pounds  of 
active  constituent  per  gallon  (458  grams  per 
liter)  In  a  small  |10  cubic  feet  (0.28  cubic 
meter)  per  second]  stream  would  expose  fish 
to  about  100  times  the  LD,,,.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  the  rate  of  application  of  2,4-D 
in  Vietnam  is  slightly  greater  than  this.  Ac- 
cording to  Holden,  the  toxicity  of  2,4,5-T  is 
about  one-half  that  of  2,4-D. 

Another  possible  source  of  toxicity  to  ani- 
mals from  defoliation  is  in  indirect  effect  of 
the  activity  of  2,4-D  In  plants.  Stabler  and 
Whitehead  '■■  reported  that  there  are  several 
cases  of  cattle  becoming  ill  or  dying  after 
eating  certain  species  of  weeds  that  had 
been  treated  with  2,4-D.  These  authors  pre- 
sent data  that  clearly  Indicate  tliat  sublethal 
dosages  of  2,4-D  may  markedly  affect  the 
metaboUsm  of  certain  plant  species  so  that 
toxic  quantities  of  nitrates  accumulate  In 
the  treated  plants.  In  the  animals  the  ni- 
trates are  changed  to  nitrites  which  are  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  blood  producing  methemo- 
globin  which  results  in  oxygen  deficiency  to 
the  tissues.  This  condition  may  cause  death 
or  Illness  resulting  in  abortion.  Leaves  of 
sugar  beets  that  had  been  treated  with  2,4-D 
were  shown  to  have  amounts  of  nitrate  well 
above  the  minimum  lethal  concentration.  A 
recent  statement "  by  an  American  agricul- 
tural specialist  emphasizes  that  "Dairy  cows 
should  not  be  grazed  on  Irrigated  pasture 
for  seven  days  after  application  of  2,4-D  at 
the  one-half  pound  and  over  rate  of 
application." 

To  our  knowledge  there  are  no  studies  of 
the  effects  of  agent  Orange  on  Vietnamese 
foraee  plants  to  determine  whether  these 
plants  become  toxic  to  arUmals  due  to  ni- 
tr:tte  accumulation  following  defoUation 
with  Orange.  Determination  of  nitrate  con- 
centration In  leaves  should  be  made  in  de- 
foliated and  control  areas,  and  the  hemo- 
globins of  animals  which  feed  on  exposed 
plants  should  be  studied. 

A  recent  study  of  the  teratogenlcltv  of 
2,4-D  and  2.4,5-T'^  shows  that  the  latter 
compound  Is  lilghly  teratogenic  in  rats  and 
mice  at  dosages  that  are  possible  of  Inges- 
tion by  humans  in  Vietnam. 

We  uncovered  Uttle  evidence  of  direct 
toxic  effects  on  animals.  The  Tan  Son  Nhut 
air  base  in  Saigon  is  sprayed  by  hand  with 
agent  Blue  several  times  each  year  and 
nonetheless  has  a  serious  rat  problem.  A 
trapping  crew  every  night  puts  out  100  snap 
traps  and  30  live  traps,  baited  with  bacon. 
From  3  January  1969  to  19  March  1969,  they 
nad  trapped  613  rats  and  8  viverrids  of  at 
least  two  species.  We  netted  and  observed 
Dirds  on  a  previously  sprayed   brushy  area 
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near  Bleu  Hou  on  two  diflerent  mornings 
and  found  biids  very  common.  We  saw  much 
territorial  defense  and  singing  as  would  be 
expected  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  in 
the  tropics. 

We  did  receive  one  report  of  many  sick 
and  dying  birds  and  mamm.ils  In  forests 
following  defoliation  and  two  reports  of 
death  of  large  iiumbers  of  small  pips  near 
Saigon,  but  were  unable  to  follow  up  either 
report.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
ceived no  bona  fide  clalnis  of  animal  dean- 
age  from  defoliants.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
not  forget  that  habitat  destruction,  which 
defoliation  reguUirly  accomplishes.  Is  in  most 
cases  the  equivalent  of  death  for  animals. 
Tlie  widespread  view  that  animals  can  move 
to  other  nearby  areas  is  untenable  because 
recent  ecological  evidence  suggests  that  trop- 
ical forests  hold  the  maximum  number  of  in- 
dividuals of  most  species  that  the  resources 
will  support.  Reduction  of  forest  habitats 
will  decrease  the  p>opulatlcns  of  forest  ani- 
mals by  an  equivalent  amount.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  forest  species  can  live  successfully 
In  the  greatly  modified  conditions  which 
prevail  in  even  partially  defoliated  forests. 
Species  characteristic  of  successlcnal  stages 
will,  of  course,  be  exj>ected  to  move  into  the 
disturbed  areas,  but  even  they  may  have  to 
wait  until  the  basic  food  resources,  such  as 
iiisects  and  fruit,  have  built  up  again,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  long  this  will  take. 

A  phenomenon  that  should  be  Investigated 
immediately  Is  a  widespread  sickness  which 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
in  commercially  Important  freshwater  fishes. 
The  symptoms  are  many  small,  round,  dark 
spots  in  the  muscles.  The  taste  of  the  fish 
is  also  adversely  affected.  Poor  people  con- 
tinue to  eat  the  fish  even  though  they  axe 
diseased.  This  disease  has  always  been  char- 
acteristic of  that  time  of  the  year  In  Viet- 
nam, but  the  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Flslieries  has  received  reports  which  suggest 
that  the  incidence  is  now  higher  than  before. 
Conditions  In  the  shallow  water  of  the  fields 
are  Ideal  for  concentration  of  herbicides.  The 
Vietnamese  fisheries  people,  who  ;ire  qualified 
and  presently  have  greater  mobility  in  the 
country  than  Americans,  are  in  a  position  to 
initiate  such  studies  now.  The  Minister  has 
already  circulated  a  letter  among  his  repre- 
sentatives in  the  provinces  asking  for  any 
information  they  may  have,  and  we  agreed 
to  help  formulate  a  m.ore  detailed  question- 
naire for  future  circulation. 

Some  Insight  into  the  possible  harmful 
effects  of  the  harblcides  now  In  use  In  Viet- 
nam may  be  gained  by  consulting  the  labels 
which  give  directions  for  their  uses.  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  makers  of  agents  Orange  and 
White,  warn  that  these  chemicals  should 
be  kept  out  of  reach  of  children  and  animals. 
The  label  on  agent  White  states:  "Do  not 
allow  material  to  contaminate  water  used  for 
irrigation,  drinking,  or  other  domestic  pur- 
poses "  Dow  Chemical  Co.  also  recommends 
that  no  grazing  be  allowed  on  treated  areas 
for  2  years  after  treatment  and  that  some 
broadleafed  crops  may  show  damage  3  years 
after  application. 

Ansul  Chemical  Co.,  makers  of  agent  Blue, 
state  that  when  an  Individual  is  exposed  ( to 
cacodyhc  acid)  dally  for  extended  periods, 
the  inspection  of  skin  sensitivity  should  be 
supplemented  by  monthly  urinalysis  for  ar- 
senic. Symptoms  of  acute  pwlsonlng  from 
cacodyiic  acid  are  he,adache,  vomiting, 
diarrhea,  dizziness,  stupor  convulsions,  gen- 
eral paralysis,  and  death.  The  dosage  required 
to  cause  these  symptoms  may  be  as  little  as 
one  ounce  (28  grams)  of  cacodyiic  acid  per 
human  adult. 

EFFECTS    OF    DEFOLIANTS    ON    RUBBER    CT7LTT7BE 

Most  studies  of  the  effects  of  defoliants 
on  forest  trees  have  been  confined  to  obser- 
vation of  the  percentage  of  defoliation  after 
relatively  short  Intervals  following  single  ap- 
plications of  herbicides.  Studies  of  the  ef- 
fects  of   defoliation   on   rubber   trees   have 


been  initiated  by  the  Rubber  Research  In- 
stitute of  Malaya  and  by  the  Rubber  Re- 
search Institute  of  Vietnam  because  of  the 
economic  importance  of  rubber  trees  to  Viet- 
nam and  because  of  the  widespread  damage 
to  plantations  from  military  spraying.  Al- 
though these  studies  contain"  the  best  avail- 
able data,  they  have  been  limited  by  the 
shortage  of  funds  and  difTiculties  of  field 
work  in  a  country  during  wartime. 

Damage  to  rubber  trees  in  Vietnam  has 
been  extensive.  During  1967-68,  the  Institute 
staff  visited  over  200  di.fferent  plantations  in 
the  provinces  of  Bien  Hoa,  Binh  Duong,  Gia 
Dinh,  Hau  Nghla,  Long  Khanh,  Phucc  Tuy, 
Tay  Ninh,  and  Blnh  Long,  i  Tills  covers  most 
of  the  area  between  the  rice-growing  areas 
of  the  Saigon  and  Mekong  River  deltas  and 
the  mountainous  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try.) On  this  extensive  area  of  approximately 
130  by  40  kilometers,  all  plantations  reponed 
damage  by  defoliants.  More  than  40,000 
hectares  planted  with  rubber  trees  were  de- 
foliated at  least  to  the  extent  of  10  percent. 
It  is  diflioult  to  estimate  the  total  amount 
of  damage  resulting  from  defoliation.  Planta- 
tion owners  might  possibly  submit  exag- 
gerated claims,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  damage  has  been  considerable.  For  ex- 
ample. Plantation  de  Dautieng  of  the  Miche- 
Un  Company  has  been  affected  by  defoliants 
three  times  since  1965.  In  all  cases,  the  de- 
foliant has  not  been  applied  directly  to  the 
rubber  trees,  but  has  been  carried  by  the 
wind  from  applications  in  the  general  area. 
No  trees  were  killed,  but,  by  measuring  the 
drop  In  latex  production  due  to  stoppage  of 
tapping,  decreased  yield  of  lightly  damaged 
trees,  and  costs  of  cutting  and  trimming 
back  partially  killed  trees,  the  company  esti- 
mates that  the  damage  amounted  to  $27.- 
835  in  19G5,  $37,479  in  1966,  and  5>27,844  In 
1967.  The  areas  of  spraying,  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  areas  of  the  plantation  affected 
are  shown  in  Figs.  3  to  5. 

The  yield  of  rubber  per  hectare  is  decreas- 
ing. In  1960,  rubber  plantations  m  Vietnam 
yielded  1066  kilograms  of  dry  rubber  per 
hectare  (on  plantations  of  m.nre  than  25 
hectares).  In  1967.  the  yield  had  dropped  to 
793  kilograms  per  hectare.  In  contrast,  m 
Malaysia  the  yield  In  196U  was  758  kilograms 
of  dry  rubber  per  hectare,  but  had  risen  to 
1007  kilograms  per  hectare  in  10G6.  The  de- 
crease in  yield  in  Vietnam  is  due  to  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  such  as  the  ce£.<^atlon 
of  tapping  forced  by  military  action,  less 
experienced  labor  and  les.<;  thorough  control 
In  the  field,  herbicide  damage,  l-ack  of  gen- 
eral upkeep  of  plantations,  ar.d  the  cutting  of 
rubber  trees  along  roads  where  about  3000 
hectares  have  already  been  cut.  The  relative 
Importance  of  each  factor  seems  Impossible 
to  assess.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  all  the 
consequence  of  the  war. 

The  total  yield  of  rubber  In  Vietnam  has 
also  declined.  In  1960,  77,560  tons  of  dry 
rubber  were  produced.  Rubber  exports 
amounted  to  $48,000,000,  wh'.ch  was  56  per- 
cent of  South  Vietnam's  total  exports  for 
that  year.  In  1967,  the  yield  had  drojiped  to 
42,510  tons  of  dry  rubber,  which,  con.'-ldering 
the  devaluation  of  the  piaster,  amounted  only 
to  $12,800,000.  Inasmuch  as  other  exports 
suffered  even  more  heavily,  this  diminished 
amount  (26  percent  of  the  1960  exports) 
made  up  72  percent  of  South  Vietnam's  ex- 
ports, which  had  decreased  to  $17  300.000.  or 
20.8  percent  of  the  1960  exports.'" 

If  a  rubber  tree  is  completelv  defoliated 
by  herbicides,  the  Institute  recommends  that 
planters  stop  tapping  until  i;?  new  leaves  are 
fully  grown.  Because  it  takes  a  month  for  a 
new  leaf  to  grow  to  full  size  from  the  time  of 
breaking  of  bud  dormancv  and  bfcause  dor- 
mancy Is  not  usually  broken  Immediately 
after  defoliation,  the  minimum  period  of 
stopping  is  about  2  month.s  T^-,e  maximum 
period  of  stoppage  Is.  of  course,  permanent  if 
the  tree  Is  killed.  If  tapping  Is  not  stopped 
while  the  tree  Is  defoliated,  there  Is  competl- 
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tlcn  between  growth  of  new  leaves  and  yield 
within  the  tree,  and  the  future  health  cf  the 
tree  is  Jeopardized.  In  a  number  of  cases 
where  trees  were  not  killed,  tapping  has  been 
stopped  for  as  long  as  1  year.  If  only  some 
of  the  leaves  are  lost,  tapping  can  be  con- 
tinued, but  there  Is  a  drop  in  latex  produc- 
tion after  a  lag  of  about  1  month  The  lors. 
over  a  period  of  a  year,  has  been  e.stlmated  'o 
be  sometimes  as  much  as  30  percent  of  the 
normal  yield  of  latex.  At  current  prices  th;it 
amount  of  loss  reduces  profit  from  about  $90 
per  hectare  per  year  tu  nothiiie.  As  a  conf-e- 
quence.  most  of  the  small  plantation-=  h.ive 
been  unable  to  stay  in  business.  Only  the 
large  planters,  with  solid  financial  backing, 
can  afford  to  remain  In  operation  despite 
the  war. 

According  to  studies  by  Dow  Chemical 
Company  (as  reported  to  us  by  the  Rubber 
Research  Institute),  the  defoliant  is  ab- 
sorbed through  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and 
Is  carried  down  through  the  phloem  within 
24-hours.  and  symptoms  of  defoliation  ap- 
pear wUhln  a  few  weeks  after  spraying.  The 
distance  the  defoliant  travels  down  the  tree 
is  a  function  of  the  dosage  received,  and  the 
Institute  people  have  assessed  this  by  the 
simple  device  of  cutting  Into  the  trunk  of 
tlie  trees  at  different  heights  to  Investigate 
the  flow  of  latex.  Necroses  are  also  clearly 
visible  In  the  sectioned  trunks,  many  of 
which  we  examined  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  Institute.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
smaller  the  rubber  tree,  the  more  readily  It 
Is  killed  by  defoliants.  Research  in  Malaysia 
has  shown  that  a  wide  range  of  concentra- 
tions of  the  n-butyl  ester  of  2,4,5-T  killed 
rubber  seedlings  In  6  weeks.'  Accidental  de- 
foliations in  Vietnam  Indicate  that  trees  less 
than  7  years  old  can  be  killed  by  the  dosages 
used  In  military  operations,  but  that  older 
trees  normally  recover.  Nevertheless,  all  trees 
on  100  hectares  on  Plantation  Ben  Cui  were 
killed  by  herbicides  In  1965,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  trees  were  33  years  old.  FYom  such 
occurrences,  the  Rubber  Research  Insti- 
tute concluded  that  repeated  defoliations 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  rubber  cul- 
ture In  Vietnam.'" 

In  spite  of  such  evidence.  Chemical  Oper- 
ations Division,  United  States  Army,  claims 
that  rubber  trees  cannot  be  killed  by  defoli- 
ants. According  to  our  observations,  although 
we  do  not  claim  expertise  In  this  field,  dam- 
age to  rubber  production  Is  severe.  The  Rub- 
ber Research  Institute,  which  does  not  Itself 
maintain  any  plantations  and  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  bias  on  that  account,  seems  to  be 
In  an  excellent  position  to  conduct  further 
research  Into  the  physiological  effects  of  de- 
foliants on  trees.  Funds  are  urgently  needed 
for  this  purpose. 

EFFECTS    OF    ACCIDENT.\L    DEFOLIATION 

The  extent  of  damage  resulting  from  wind- 
blown and  gaseous  herbicides  has  been  much 
debated.  Agent  Orange  Is  classified  as  a  vola- 
tile herbicide  by  plant  physiologists,  but 
physical  chemists  regard  It  as  nonvolatile. 
Under  proper  weather  conditions  nearly  all  of 
the  spray  Is  deposited  on  the  vegetation  or 
ground  within  a  minute  after  release  from 
the  aircraft.  Those  vapors  formed  during  fall 
of  droplets  subsequently  diffuse  according  to 
the  laws  of  gaseous  diffusion.  Therefore,  it 
has  been  concluded  that  "The  rate  of  down- 
wind movement  of  vapors,  and  therefore  the 
duration  of  exposure  of  plants  to  the  vapors, 
is  dependent  upon  wind  speed  in  the  first  few 
minutes  subsequent  to  spray  release.  While 
no  quantitative  data  are  available,  it  Is  our 
considered  Judgment,  based  on  the  above 
reasoning,  the  vapors  arising  during  the  ac- 
tual spray  rperation,  as  usually  carried  out, 
can  be  dismissed  as  a  source  of  herbicides  for 
crop  damage  cuislde  target  areas"  '^  (empha- 
sis added  by  us).  This  assumes  the  existence 
of  inversion  conditions  and  that  transport  of 
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the  liquid  spray  droplets  by  the  wind  is  negli- 
gible. Our  direct  obiervatlons  and  interviews 
suggest  that  the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
has  been  greatly  under  estimated. 

We  were  able  to  observe  defoliation  damage 
to  several  .species  cf  trees  far  removed  frcm 
target  areas.  On  25  March,  In  the  village  of 
Ho-Nai,  we  observed  many  fruit  trees  that 
had  recently  bean  damaged  by  defoliants. 
The  characteristic  sign  was  the  presence  of 
curled,  dead  leaves  on  the  trees.  Damage 
seemed  excessive  en  the  south  side  of  the 
trees,  which  suggests  that  the  spray  was 
earned  into  the  village  by  a  southerly  or 
southeasterly  wind.  Villagers  Informed  v.s 
that  spray  had  hit  them  about  1  week  pre- 
viously. Chemical  Operations  Division.  United 
States  Army,  reported  to  us  that  a  defolia- 
tion aircraft  had  had  to  Jettison  Its  chemi- 
cals at  the  time  of  takeoff  from  nearby  Bien 
Koa  Air  Base,  approximately  at  the  time  when 
the  Ho-Nal  residents  had  observed  the  ipray. 
The  most  severe  damage  was  to  Jack  fruit 
{Artccarpus  hcterophylliis,  Moraceae)  which 
is  also  a  producer  of  a  milky  sap  The  resi- 
dents of  Ho-Nal  claimed  to  have  been  aftected 
by  defoliation  missions  seven  times  within 
the  past  year. 

On  23  March.  In  a  residential  area  betwten 
Saigcn  and  the  U.S.  Air  Base  at  B^en  Hoa. 
v.e  examined  and  photographed  many  dis- 
eased mango  trees.  The  owner,  f  bijloglst 
trained  in  the  United  States,  claimed  that  th3 
trees  stiflered  defoliation  3  years  ago,  after 
Ah;ch  they  became  Infected  and  had  not 
since  flowered  or  produced  fruit.  In  other 
areas  we  subsequently  observed  the  same 
s>mptvjms  in  mango  and  other  trees.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rubber  Research  Institute,  latex- 
producing  trees  seem  to  be  more  susceptible 
;o  herbicide  damage  than  other  species. 

Every  Vietnamese  biologist  we  talked  to 
explained  that  actual  herbicide  damage  has 
been  frequent  and  regular  over  much  of  the 
delta  region.  In  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
we  were  shown  photographs  of  damaged 
Jack  fruit,  manioc,  and  rubber  and  were 
told  that  many  guava  trees  had  been  killed. 
The  Ministry  has  attempted  in  a  preliminary 
way  to  assess  the  total  damage  reported  and 
foand  it  to  be  so  exten.slve  that  adequate 
financial  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
damaged  trees  would  probably  be  impossible. 
The  experimental  station  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Saigon  at 
Tu  Due  has  been  affected  by  windblown  de- 
foliants several  times,  usually  with  almost 
complete  kill  of  vegetables. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of 
claims  actually  svibmitted  to  or  paid  by  the 
Vietnamese  government.  Funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  defoliation  claims  are  provided  by 
the  United  States,  but  the  claims  are  han- 
dled by  the  Political  Warfare  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
under  the  Military  Civil  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Damage  claims  are  considered  and 
paid  by  province  officials  under  guidelines 
established  by  the  central  government. 
Everyone  we  talked  with  agreed  that  pay- 
ments are  minimum.  We  were  told  by  Viet- 
namese that  people  who  file  claims  with  the 
government  are  often  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment if  they  continue  to  press  their 
claims.  Many  others  do  not  attempt  to  file 
claims  because  they  feel  It  will  be  of  no  use. 
United  States  officials  argue  that  most  claims 
are  fraudulent. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  significant  quan- 
tities of  defoliants  are  regularly  carried  by 
the  wind  over  broad  areas  of  cropland  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Even  given  the 
difficulties  of  making  first-hand  observa- 
tions in  a  war  zone.  It  would  be  possible  for 
independent  observers  to  verify  or  disprove 
many  of  the  conflicting  claims.  Such  a  study 
is  urgently  needed  Rising  damage  claims  In 
1967  caused  a  serious  review  of  the  defolia- 
tion program  at  that  time'"  Serious  con- 
troversies over  damage  caused  by  wind- 
blown spray  had  arisen,  and  the  psychologi- 


cal Impact  on  the  Vietnamese  was  great.  It 
is  noteworthy  (and  substantiates  the  claims 
of  widespread  crop  damage)  that  the  United 
States  now  has  changed  Its  policy  and  uses 
primarily  agent  White  in  the  delta  region 
because  Its  volatility  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  other  available  agents.  Nevertheless,  we 
encotintered  many  reports  of  very  recent 
damage  in  that  area. 

tKUl'    DESrp.fCTION 

Direct  and  deliberate  application  of  agent 
Blue  to  cropland  has  been  restricted  to  the 
higliland  regions  of  tne  country  which  are 
held  by  the  National  Liberation  Frjut,  Cou- 
ssquently.  scientists  cf  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  tho.-e  c:  tiie  U.Utecl  State.-  are  un- 
able to  make  first-i.anri  ^ituuies  Pt  present. 
American  officials  consider  the  program  very 
successful  bv.>ca'ise  many  cap.ured  soldier's 
from  these  arear  are  seriously  undernour- 
ished; some  to  tlie  extent  of  being  stretcher 
caE.es  at  the  time  of  capture.  These  reports 
might  .suggest  that  the  "rcscurce  denial"  pro- 
gram has  been  succeosful,  but  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  food  .short- 
ajes  affect  women,  children,  and  elderly 
people  much  more  than  they  affect  soldiers.-' 

EFFECT     O?    B-52     LOMDIXG 

Although  it  has  not  attracted  the  concern 
of  Ar>j<?rlcau  scientists,  the  daniage  caused  by 
raids  with  B-.52  bombers  Is  of  considerable 
ecological  significance.  The  500-  and  750- 
pound  bombs  dropped  by  these  aircraft  lea\e 
craters  as  much  as  30  feet  deep  and  45  feet 
across.  Most  of  these  are  filled  with  water 
even  late  in  the  dry  season.  The  army  does 
not  disclose  the  total  number  of  bombs 
dropped,  and  the  total  area  affected  cannot 
be  calculated  accurately.  However,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  effect  can  be  estimated  from  the 
following  facts.  A  standard  load  for  a  B-52 
is  108  500-pound  bombs  or  nearly  30  tons  of 
explosives.  Normally,  a  "mission"  consists  of 
3  to  12  aircraft.  In  1967,  982  missions  were 
flown  over  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  1968, 
3022  missions  were  flown  (Table  3).  If  one 
assumes  an  average  of  eight  planes  per  mis- 
sion, then  one  can  estimate  that  about  848- 
000  craters  were  formed  In  1967  and  2.600,000 
craters  in  1968.  As  one  Vietnamese  put  it, 
we  are  making  the  country  look  like  the 
surface  of  the  moon.  Unless  heavy  earth- 
moving  equipment  can  be  brought  to  the 
sites  to  fill  the  ciaters  they  wlU  remain  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  Vietnamese  land- 
scape. Areas  such  as  War  Zones  C  and  D. 
which  have  been  heavily  hit  by  B-52  attacks, 
are  riddled  by  craters. 

Since  most  of  the  attacks  have  occurred  in 
militarily  contested  areas  It  has  not  been 
possible  for  scientists  to  Investigate  heavily 
cratered  areas  to  determine  the  effects  on  lo- 
cal ecology.  Obviously,  they  are  potential 
breeding  grounds  for  mosquitoes;  they  may 
possibly  be  flsh-breedlng  ponds;  they  may 
also  render  many  agricultural  areas  difficult 
to  utilize. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EFFECTS 

The  prolonged  military  activity  in  Vietnam 
is  causing  other  ecological  upheavals.  Not 
the  least  are  the  major  sociological  changes 
that  are  taking  pl.'-ce  in  the  country,  such 
as  the  amazingly  rapid  rate  of  urbanization 
of  the  population.  This  results  as  people 
flee  from  war-torn  cotintryside  or  are  forcibly 
transported  to  the  city.  Within  the  last 
decade  Saigon  has  changed  from  a  quiet  city 
of  250,000  to  an  overcrowded  city  of  3,000,000 
inhabitants.  The  tremendous  infusion  of 
American  capital  has  also  resulted  In  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  motorized  vehicles 
in  the  streets.  Japanese  motor  bikes  and 
small  cars  of  Japanese  or  Italian  manufac- 
ture seem  to  be  prevalent.  Traffic  accidents 
are  common.  Saigon's  air  pollution  problem 
due  to  fumes  from  the  mixture  of  gasoline 
and  oil  which  serves  as  fuel  is  so  severe  that 
many  trees  along  the  major  arterlals  In  the 
city  are  dead  or  dying.   (It  Is  possible  that 
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the  winddrift  of  defoliants  has  contributed 
to  weakening  the  trees,  but  it  Is  likely  that 
the  major  cause  Is  fumes  from  motor  ve- 
hicles.) There  are  no  immediate  prospects 
for  any  improvement  as  the  population  of 
the  city  continues  to  grow  and  creation  of 
an  adequate  municipal  transportation  sys- 
tem seem.s  improbable. 

A  m.ajor  cause  of  forest  deFtructlon  In 
Vietnam  today  Is  fire.  Some  fires  are  started 
deliberately  by  the  Vietnamese  army  and 
some  are  caused  by  artillery  shells.  Over  40 
percent  of  the  pine  plantations  In  the  coun- 
try have  been  burned  recently;  the  extent 
of  destruction  of  the  mixed  forests  is  un- 
known. We  were  unable  to  estimate  the 
total  area  Involved. 

Because  of  the  war.  all  hunting  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  been  officially  dis- 
continued. Nevertheless,  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  armed  men  In  the  forest,  many  of 
whom  are  poorly  nourished.  Presumably, 
they  regularly  shoot  all  suitable  food  animals. 
Tigers,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have 
benefited  from  the  war.  In  the  past  24  years, 
they  have  learned  to  associate  the  sounds  of 
gunfire  with  the  presence  of  dead  and 
wounded  human  beings  In  the  vicinity.  As  a 
result,  tigers  rapidly  move  toward  gunfire 
and  apparently  consume  large  numbers  of 
battle  casualties.  Although  there  are  no  ac- 
curate statistics  on  the  tiger  population  past 
or  present,  it  is  likely  that  the  tiger  popu- 
lation has  Increased  much  as  the  wolf  popu- 


lation In  Poland  Increased  during  World  War 
II. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  Vietnam  the  chemical  weapons  of  a 
technologically  advanced  society  are  being 
used  massively  for  the  first  time  In  a  guer- 
rilla war.  In  this  conflict  there  are  no  battle 
lines,  no  secure  territory,  and  no  fixed,  per- 
manent military  Installations  which  can  serve 
as  targets  for  attack.  Rather,  the  military  ef- 
forts are  aimed  at  increasing  the  toll  of  fatali- 
ties, denying  food  to  the  enemy,  and  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  cover  and  concealment  af- 
forded by  natural  growth.  This  type  of  war- 
fare is.  therefore,  extremely  destructive,  both 
of  human  lives  and  environment.  Our  own 
observations  showed  the  profound  effects  of 
denuding  the  country  of  growth.  The  mlhtary 
Is  emphatic  about  the  effectiveness  of  defolia- 
tion In  reducing  American  casualties  signif- 
icantly. The  demand  for  the  services  of  12th 
Air  Commando  Squadron  greatly  exceeds 
their  ability  to  supply  them.  Although  the 
total  numbers  of  requests  for  defoliation 
missions  was  not  disclosed,  we  were  told  that 
even  If  no  further  requests  were  made,  the 
defoliation  crews  would  be  kept  busy  for 
years  by  the  present  backlog.  The  current 
extent  of  the  defoliation  program  Is  not  de- 
termined by  military  demand  nor  by  any 
considerations  of  saving  the  ecology  and 
viability  of  the  land  and  natural  resources 
of  Vietnam,  but  solely  by  competition  for 
equipment  and  personnel. 
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1 
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8 
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33 
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25 

2 

1 

15 

45 

36 
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17  .... 

S3 

22 
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17  .... 

With  general  agreement  among  military 
experts  that  defoliation  is  a  potent  weapon 
in  guerrilla  waxfare,  it  Is  to  be  expected  that 
in  any  future  wars  of  this  nature  more  ex- 
tensive tose  win  be  made  of  it.  At  the  end  of 
their  war  against  the  Vietnamese,  the  French 
discovered  the  usefulness  of  helicopters  as 
field  combat  aircraft,  but  they  had  only 
about  a  dozen  at  their  disposal.  There  are 
now  several  thousand  helicopters  In  Vietnam 
as  a  major  component  of  otir  offensive  air 
power.  Making  a  realistic  appraisal  of  defolia- 
tion and  Its  ecological  consequences,  we 
must,  therefore,  consider  not  only  the  present 
extent  of  tise  but  also  anticipate  greatly  ex- 
panded defoliation  actions  In  the  future. 

We  consider  that  the  ecological  conse- 
quences of  defoliation  are  severe.  Enough  Is 
now  known  to  reveal  that  a  significant  frac- 
tion of  mature  trees  In  most  forests  are  killed 
by  single  appUcatlons  of  herbicides  and  that 
almost  complete  kill,  Including  destruction 
of  seedlings  and  saplings,  is  to  be  expected 
U  repeated  sprayings  are  made.  Because  of 
military  demands  for  respraying.  we  must  ex- 
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pect  virtual  elimination  of  woody  vegetation 
of  defoliated  sites  as  a  common  result  of  the 
military  use  of  herbicides. 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  stringent  reg- 
ulations for  the  application  of  defoliants  can- 
not prevent  the  widespread  dispersal  of  herb- 
icides to  areas  far  beyond  those  that  were  In- 
tended to  be  defoliated.  We  found  abundant 
evidence  of  repeated  moderate  to  severe  de- 
foliation of  trees  and  herbe  In  areas  many 
miles  removed  from  sites  of  direct  applica- 
tion. Every  responsible  Vietnamese  person  we 
met  confirmed  this.  Moreover,  a  pilot  In  a  war 
zone  will  Jettison  his  load  of  defoUant,  rather 
than  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  his  crew  and 
plane,  and  a  spray  plane  will  not  return  to 
its  base  with  a  full  tank  becatise  Its  crew 
found  the  temperature  or  the  wind  velocity 
higher  In  the  target  area  than  anticipated. 
Military  use  of  defoliants  will  Inevitably  re- 
sult in  herbicide  damage  to  areas  that  are 
far  more  extensive  than  those  specified  as 
targets. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  defoliation  program 
has  been  a  tremendous  psychological  impact 
upon  the  Vietnamese  people  and  has  pro- 
foundly affected  their  attitude  toward  Ameri- 


cans. A  farmer  whose  entire  crop  has  been 
destroyed  by  herbicides,  whose  fruit  trees  do 
not  l>ear  fruit  for  3  years,  will  Inevitably  be 
resentful.  We  were  told  repeatedly,  though 
pwlitely,  that  a  significant  deterioration  of 
attitudes  toward  .Americans  has  resulted  from 
the  massive  tise  of  defoliants.  The  claim 
that  defoliation  is  more  humane  than  other 
weapons  of  war  because  it  does  not  directly 
cause  human  casualUes.  may  appeal  to  those 
whose  land  has  not  been  defoliated,  but 
hardly  to  those  whose  food  supply  or  prop- 
erty has  been  destroyed.  A  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  defoliation  must  take 
into  account  the  psychological  effects  upon 
the  people. 

Tne  politically  sensitive  nature  of  effects 
of  defoliation  is  fully  recognized  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Although  they  claim  that 
defoliants  produce  no  long-term  effects  on 
the  environment,  they  have  instituted  the 
most  stringent  regulations  to  govern  their 
use.  The  Army  claims  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  get  permission  for  the  defoliation  of  trees 
in  Vietnam  than  for  killing  persons,  and  per- 
mission to  spray  rubber  trees  has  never  been 
granted,  according  to  military  sources,  even 
when  enemy  forces  were  "known"  to  use 
plantations  lor  concealment.  It  seems  that 
preferential  treatment  of  the  politically  pow- 
erful rubber  interests  m  Vietnam  has  added 
to  the  hosiility  of  the  poorer  Vietnamese. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  the  use  of  de- 
foliants in  Vietnam  has  also  contributed  to 
the  feelings  we  have  repKorted  above.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
American  officials  have  not  disclosed  Infor- 
mation to  the  Vietnamese  about  the  agents 
used,  areas  sprayed,  and  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  action  of  defoliants  and  herbicides. 
The  most  concerned  Vietnamese  scientists 
did  not  know  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  herbicides  even  though  they  have  tried 
to  ascertain  it  from  their  government. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

American  scientists  will  want  to  know 
what  investigations  might  be  immediately 
possible  to  sift  facts  from  among  so  many 
conflicting  claims  regarding  the  ecological 
effects  of  defoliants  and  to  stem  the  tide  of 
increasing  mistrust  between  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Americans.  Support  for  research 
projects  should  be  initiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  community  without  delay.  In 
Vietnam  there  are  scientists,  well-trained  at 
.'American  and  European  universities,  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  their  country.  They  are  eager  to  con- 
duct research  that  Is  necessary  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  their  ravaged  land.  The  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  country  are  well  known. 
The  Rubber  Research  Institute  of  Vietnam 
continues  to  function,  although  It  has  once 
been  displaced  by  military  action.  It  Is  capa- 
ble of  expanded  research  into  the  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  defoliants  on  rubber  trees  and 
other  species.  Its  staff  is  interested  in  in- 
vestigating the  possibilities  of  diversifying  so 
that  it  can  advise  rubber  planters  on  avoid- 
ing complete  dependence  upon  rubber.  A 
modest  inves-ment  of  funds  for  Vietnamese 
scientists  is  likely  to  produce  Important  re- 
search results  It  would  also  Improve  Viet- 
namese relations   with   American   scientists. 

Although  long-term  studies,  such  as  follow- 
ing vegetational  succession  on  heavily  de- 
foliated areas,  would  Idc  Impossible  for  Viet- 
namese (Saigon)  or  American  Investigators, 
there  are  no  In.^uperable  barriers  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  fish  diseases,  of  methods  of 
minimizing  herbicide  damage  to  commer- 
cially Important  trees  which  have  been  delib- 
erately or  inadvertently  sprayed,  and  of  fur- 
ther studies  of  toxicity  to  animals.  It  should 
also  be  possible  to  gather  soil  samples  from 
areas  that  have  been  subjected  to  different 
treatments  to  learn  more  about  the  fate  of 
arsenical  compounds,  their  effects  on  soil 
microorganisms,  and  possible  accumulation 
in  the  soil  of  the  more  persistent  herbicides 
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such  as  plcloram.  We  urge  that  such  studies 
be  Initiated  now  rather  than  be  delayed  until 
hostilities  cease,  although  obviously  the  dif- 
ficulties are  great.  We  recommend  most 
strongly  that  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  accordance 
with  its  resolutions  of  1966  and  1368-'.  take 
the  initiative  in  setting  up  an  International 
research  program  on  the  long-range  effects  of 
the  military  use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam.  We 
believe  that  such  action  is  necessary  If  United 
States  scientists  wish  to  maintain  (or  regain) 
the  respect  of  scientists  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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UNrrED  STATES  Shows  Signs  op  Concern  Over 
Effect  in  Vietnam  of  9- Yeah  Defoliation 
Program 

I  By  Ralph  Blumenthal ) 
Saigon,  SotrrH  Vietnam,  March  14. — Many 
South  Vletnamp.se  who  live  adjacent  to  areas 
that  are  being  defoliated  by  spray  from 
United  States  planes  are  convinced  that  any 
ailments  or  misfortunes  that  they  suffer  are 
related  to  the  sprayings. 

There  is  no  proof  that  they  are  right  about 
the  effect  of  the  chemical  sprays  on  the  hu- 
man body,  but  neither  Is  there  any  assur- 
ance  that  they  are  wrong. 


Although  the  defoliation  program,  orga- 
nized and  run  by  the  United  States,  has  been 
in  operation  for  nearly  nine  years,  the  full 
effect  of  the  chemicals  on  animal  and  human 
life  remains  largely  undetermined. 

The  United  States  military  command  says 
the  program,  which  is  designed  to  strip  plant 
cover  irom  areas  occupied  by  the  enemy 
and  to  destroy  crops  that  might  yield  him 
food,  has  covered  about  5.000  of  South  Viet- 
nam's 66,350  square  miles. 

united  states  command  terms  it  valuable 
The  United  States  command  says  the  pro- 
gram has  proved  its  military  worth.  "It  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  security  of 
units  operating  in  the  field  by  Increasing 
their  visibility  from  the  ground  as  well  as  the 
air,  "  the  command  said. 

About  13  per  cent  of  the  program  has  been 
directed  against  crops,  presumably  food 
growii  by  and  for  the  enemy.  Because  of  the 
drifting  of  defoliants  and  the  difficulty  of 
assessing  tiie  results  on  the  ground,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the 
crop  has  been  destroyed  by  tlie  chemicals, 
but  it  would  not  appear  to  be  a  significant 
part  of  tlie  country's  capacity.  It  has  brought 
hardsiiips,  however,  to  individual  farmers. 

After  years  of  assuring  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese that  this  extensive  spraying  was  harm- 
less to  animals  and  humans,  United  States 
offici.Us  are  showing  signs  of  concern  over 
recent  reports  that  the  chemical  sprays  may 
have  some  llttle-tmderstood  and  alarming 
effects. 

panel  studying  effects 
In  the  last  several  months,  reportedly  on 
instruction  from  Washington,  the  United 
States  military  command  and  the  United 
States  Embassy  have  formed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  review  the  effects  of  the  defoliation 
program,  espe.iially  on  humans. 

The  sensitivity  o;  the  issue  has  foreclosed 
official  comment,  but  according  to  Informed 
sources  the  science  advLsory  office  of  the 
command  is  responsible  for  gathering  data  in 
Interviews  and  tests  that  embassy  officials 
win  then  evaluate. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  regards 
the  entire  subject  as  taboo.  VIetname.se  news- 
papers have  been  suspended  for  publishing 
articles  about  birth  defect.-  allegedly  attrib- 
uted to  the  defoliants,  and  the  public  Health 
Ministry  declines  to  provide  any  statistics  on 
normal  and  abnormal  births. 

However,  the  concern  felt  among  the  Amer- 
icans is  shared  by  many  South  Vietnamese 
scientists,  physicians,  health  officials  and  vil- 
lagers interviewed  In  a  three-week  survey  of 
the  effects  of  the  program. 

OiT^cers  of  the  United  States  command  are 
aware  of  the  allegations  of  birth  defects  but 
they  generally  discount  the  reports. 

Responsible  South  Vietnamese  scientists 
and  officials  say  they  know  virtually  nothing 
about  the  effects  of  the  chemical  spraj-s. 

Saigon's  leading  maternity  hospital,  Tudu, 
from  which  rumors  of  an  increase  of  abnor- 
mal births  emanate  periodically,  has  not  even 
compiled  annual  reports  of  statistics  for  the 
last  three  years.  Recent  monthly  figures  show 
an  average  of  about  140  miscarriages  and  150 
premature  births  .imong  approximately  2,800 
pregnancies,  but  the  hospital  is  not  prepared 
to  say  whether  this  represents  an  increase 
and,  if  so,  what  the  cause  might  be. 

A  high  Agriculture  Ministry  official  said: 
"I  don't  think  the  Americans  would  use  the 
chemicals  if  they  were  harmful." 

He  conceded  that  his  ministry  had  made 
no  tests  and  asserted  that  his  experts  had 
been  unable  to  get  any  information  about 
the  defoliants  from  the  Defense  Ministry, 
which  considers  such  data  secret.  The  main 
defoliant  compounds  and  some  information 
about  them  are  available  in  the  United  States. 
L-ast  Oct.  29.  President  NLxon's  science  ad- 
viser. Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  announced  that 
as  a  result  of  a  study  showing  that  one  of 
the  defoliants  used.  2.  4.  5-T.  had  caused  an 
unexpectedly  high  incidence  of  fetal  deform- 


ities In  mice  and  rats,  the  compound  would 
henceforth  be  restricted  to  areas  remote  from 
population. 

Tiiat  directive  appears  to  be  ambiguous  in 
South  Vietnam  for  military  spokesmen  as- 
sert that  2.  4,  5-T  continues  to  be  used  only 
in  "enemy  staging  areas" — by  definition  pop- 
ulated regions. 

defoliants  were  concealed 
Don  That  Trinh.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
from  November.  1967  to  May,  1968,  and  for 
10  years  professor  of  agronomy  at  Saigon 
University,  said  that  while  he  was  minister, 
the  Defense  Ministry  "would  try  to  conceal 
the  defoliant  products  from  me." 

"I  did  not  believe  In  defoliation,"  he  added. 
According  to  one  of  the  Vietnamese  direc- 
tors of  a  Government  research  laboratory  in 
Saigon:  "We  didn't  know  anything  before  the 
United  States  started  spraying.  It  was  only 
when  we  received  complaints  from  the  live- 
stock people  that  we  started  getting  inter- 
ested." But,  he  added,  there  are  still  no 
Vietnamese  studies. 

Even  the  village  of  Tanhiep,  20  miles  north 
of  Saigon,  on  which  1,000  gallons  of  defoli- 
ants were  jettisoned  on  Dec.  1.  1968,  has  not 
t)€en  the  object  of  attention  or  study. 

An  American  C-123  flying  out  of  Blenhoa 
air  bate.  Northeast  of  Saigon,  developed  en- 
gine trouble  shortly  after  takeoff.  To  lighten 
the  craft,  the  pilot  sprayea  the  full  load  of 
chemicals  over  Tanhiep  and  nearby  Binhtrl 
in  30  seconds  Instead  of  the  usual  4  minutes 
30  .seconds,  which  spreads  the  defoliant  at 
the  rate  of  three  gallons  an  acre  in  unpopu- 
lated areas. 

The  defoUant  involved,  according  to  the 
United  States  command,  was  a  50-50  mixture 
of  2,4-Dlchlorophenoxyacetate,  or  2,4-D,  and 
2,4,5-Trlchlorophenoxyacetate,  or  2,4,5-T,  In 
an  oil  base.  It  is  one  of  three  compounds  the 
military  says  It  uses  here,  the  others  being  a 
Dow  chemical  product  called  Tordon  101,  a 
mixture  of  amine  salts  of  2,4-D  and  Plcloram, 
and  an  arsenic  compound  of  cacodylic  acid. 

No  physicians  visited  Tanhiep  to  examine 
the  people  after  their  exposure,  which,  like 
eight  similar  emergency  dumpings  since 
1968 — some  over  unpopulated  forests — was 
not  made  public  by  the  United  States  com- 
mand. 

A  United  States  Air  Force  medical  team 
visited  Binhtrl  shortly  after  the  spraying  and, 
according  to  American  district  officials, 
found  the  villagers  had  suffered  no  111  effects. 
There  was  no  later  inquiry. 

Mrs.  Tran  Thi  Tien  of  Tanhiep,  who  says 
she  has  four  normal  children,  is  coniinced 
that  the  malfunction  of  her  son,  who  still 
looks  like  a  newborn  at  14  months  of  age, 
"must  be  due  to  the  chemicals  I  breathed." 
Her  neighbors,  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thi  Hai  and 
Mrs.  Tong  Thi  An,  blame  the  spraying  for  the 
fact  that  their  children,  one  year  and  20 
months  old  respectively,  still  crawl  Instead 
of  walk. 

Nguyen  Van  Nhap,  a  farmer.  compUilns  of 
suffering  bouts  of  fever,  sneezing  and  weak- 
ness. 

"I  was  working  In  the  field  when  the 
spray  came  down."  Mrs.  Tien  said  through 
an  interpreter.  "I  felt  dizzy,  like  vomiting 
and  had  to  stay  in  bed  three  or  four  days." 
She  was  holding  her  stunted  baby,  who  was 
born  about  a  month  after  the  spraying. 

Many  other  vlll.agers  reported  feeling  the 
same  sensations  as  Mrs.  Tien,  btit,  except 
for  the  two  children  described  as  retarded 
in  learning  to  walk,  no  other  abnormal  chil- 
dren were  described  to  visitors  at  the  vil- 
lage of  1,200  residents. 

Trai:i  Van  Dang,  a  farmer  In  neighboring 
Binhtri,  recalled  that  three  days  after  the 
spraying  two  villagers,  Tam  Ten  and  Mrs. 
Hal  Mua,  died  after  suffering  respiratory  dif- 
ficulties and  trembling.  The  next  day,  he 
said,  a  third  villager,  Mrs.  Hal  Nuc,  died 
after  showing  similar  symptoms.  Mr.  Ten 
was  an  old  man  and  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  die  soon  anyway  but  the  two  oth- 
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ers,  Mr.  Dang  said,  were  middle-aged  and 
had  seemed  healthy.  At  the  funerals,  he  said, 
the  relatives  and  friends  attributed  the 
deaths  to  the  spraying. 

Such  complaints  are  not  limited  to  Tan- 
hiep und  Bmhtrl  where  villagers  were  ad- 
mittedly exposed  to  concentrated  doses  of 
defoliant — though  Just  how  concentrated 
has  not  been  established. 

In  Blenhoa  city,  10  miles  from  T.inhiep. 
any  defoliant  In  the  air  drifts  down  from  the 
heavily  sprayed  battle  area  to  the  north. 

Dr.  Nguyen  Son  Cao  says  he  finds  a  clear 
correlation  between  the  days  when  there  is 
spraying  and  the  number  of  patients  who 
come  in  with  respiratory  ailments,  mostly 
sneezing  and  coughing. 

Dr.  Cao,  who  has  been  practicing  In  Blen- 
hoa for  21  years,  said  he  had  also  noticed 
that  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  num- 
ber of  miscarriages  among  his  patients  had 
doubled.  Of  the  average  of  40  pregnant  wom- 
en a  month  who  come  In  to  see  him.  he  said, 
more  than  10  suffer  miscarriages  where  there 
used  to  be  five  or  six. 

"These  women  ire  convinced  they  are  the 
victims  of  the  chemicals."  he  said.  "I  only 
suspect  there  could  be  a  relationship.  This 
suspicion  Is  very  well  known  The  increase 
in  miscarriages  is  very  obvious,  very  signifi- 
cant." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  in  submitting 
this  amendment  against  environmental 
warfare. 

It  is  very  similar  to  the  amendment 
I  submitted  on  May  26  of  this  year  pro- 
hibiting use,  transfer,  and  stockpiling  of 
antiplant  chemical  weapons.  My  amend- 
ment has  been  referred  to  and  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  part  of  the  military  procure- 
ment bill. 

Yesterday,  the  committee  reported  out 
the  military  procurement  bill.  Regarding 
antiplant  chemical  weapons,  I  regret  to 
note  that  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
only  to  require  another  ?tudy  on  the  ef- 
fects of  herbicides  used  in  military  ap- 
plication. The  study  is  to  be  conducted 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  committee  recommends  a  study  into 
"the  ecological  and  physiological  conse- 
quences inherent  generally  in  the  use  of 
herbicides  and  also  into  the  specific  eco- 
logical and  physiological  effects  which 
have  followed  from  our  use  of  herbicides 
as  defoliants  in  Vietnam."' 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why  we  persist  in  this  "use 
now.  study  later"  approach  to  environ- 
ment-damaging chemicals  as  weap- 
ons of  war.  It  is  true  that  pollutants  of 
environment  derived  from  peaceful  uses 
of  chemicals  and  pesticides  have  received 
the  most  attention  from  our  citizens  in 
demands  for  governmental  action  and 
control.  It  is  true  that  what  has  been 
neglected  is  the  control  of  pollutants  de- 
rived from  chemicals,  herbicides,  and 
defoliants  used  as  weapons  of  w-ar. 

The  Nelson-Goodell  amendment  pro- 
hibiting environmental  warfare  attempts 
to  fill  this  area  of  neglect.  We  feel  that 
there  has  been  sufficient  evidence  gath- 
ered by  studies  to  date  on  the  military 
use  of  herbicides  and  defoliants  in  Viet- 
nam to  warrant  the  complete  termination 
of  the  military  defoliation  program  there. 
We  believe  in  a  "stop  now-also  study" 
approach  to  the  military-  use  of  anti- 
plant  chemicals  and  to  the  effects  of  such 


use — on  environment,  on  arms  control, 
on  weapons  proliferation,  on  community 
economy,  public  health,  and  general  liv- 
ing conditions.  We  have  welcomed  the 
decision  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science — a  decision 
made  last  December — to  conduct  an  on- 
the-spot  study  of  the  ecological  effects 
of  wartime  use  of  herbicides  and  defoli- 
ants in  Vietnam.  Preparation  for  this 
study  is  well  underway  and  the  study 
team  led  by  Prof.  Matthew  S.  Meselson, 
a  leading  expert  on  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  use.  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
Vietnam  this  August. 

While  studies  continue,  let  us  move 
now  to  stop  the  highly  questionable  use 
of  antiplant  chemicals  as  weapwns  of 
war. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  recall  that 
defoliation,  the  reduction  of  forest  vege- 
tation and  plant  growth,  has  been  adopt- 
ed for  warfare  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  grounds  that  it  allows  an 
additional  military-  tactical  option  for 
U.S.  forces  in  combat. 

According  to  a  recent  Army  training 
manual,  "antiplant  agents"  for  m.litary 
application  are: 

chemical  agents  which  possess  a  high  offen- 
sive potential  for  destroying  or  seriously 
limiting  the  production  of  food  and  defoliat- 
ing vegetation.  These  comptounds  Include 
herbicides  that  kill  or  inhibit  the  growth  of 
plants:  plant  growth  regulators  that  either 
regulate  or  inhibit  plant  growth,  sometimes 
causing  plant  death;  desslcants  that  dry  up 
plant  foliage.  .  .  .  Military  applications  for 
anti-plant  agents  are  based  on  denj-lng  the 
enemy  food  and  concealment. 

Source:  Department  of  the  Army  Training 
Circular  TC  3-16  (Department  of  the  Army, 
April  1969).  p.  62. 

Antiplant  chemical  agents  developed 
for  the  military  defoliation  program  in- 
clude: "Orange,"  a  mixture  of  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T;  "White,"  a  mixture  of  2,4-D  and 
plcloram;  and  "Blue,"  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  cacodylic  acid.  Collectively,  these 
agents  have  commonly  been  called  "her- 
bicides" and  "defohants."  Technically, 
"Orange"  and  "White"  are  "growth- 
regulating  compounds"  and  are  directed 
mainly  against  forest  vegetation;  "Blue" 
is  considered  a  "dessicant"  and  used  pri- 
marily to  destroy  crops.  Each  of  these 
antiplant  chemical  agents  has  been  used 
as  a  weapon  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

Use  of  defoliants  by  U.S.  forces  began 
on  December  4,  1961  when  President 
Kennedy  authorized  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  test  the  military  effectiveness 
of  defoliation  on  several  lines  of  com- 
munication in  South  Vietnam.  Since  that 
time,  this  countrj'  has  spent  over  $96  mil- 
Uoii  to  defoliate  over  5  million  acres  of 
forest  and  cropland  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  primary  target  for  the  military  de- 
foliation program  has  been  forest  areas. 
Roughly  13  percent  of  South  Vietnam's 
forest  areas  have  been  sprayed  at  least 
once  and  1.5-20  percent  of  this  sprayed 
forest  area  has  been  subject  to  repeated 
sprayings.  Regarding  crop  destruction,  it 
is  estimated  that  7  percent  of  Vietnam 
croplands  have  been  sprayed. 

Objectives  of  this  environmental  war- 
fare program  are  to  deny  the  enemy  food 
and  concealment.  According  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  "In  the  final  analy.<;is 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  herbicide  program 


is  to  protect  friendly  foices,  conserve 
manpower  and  deny  food  resources  to 
the  enemy." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  also  recall  that 
in  April  of  this  year  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ordered  an  imme- 
diate cancellation  of  registrations  of 
2,4,5-T  for  use  in  the  U.S.  around  homes 
and  water  areas  because  such  use  could 
constitute  a  hazard  to  human  health.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  a  ban  on  its  primary  defoli- 
ant "Orange."  a  mixture  of  2,4. -D  and 
2,4,5-T,  for  militarj-  use  in  Vietnam.  To 
date,  the  Defense  Department  has  fur- 
ther restricted  its  military  defoliation 
program  in  Vietnam  by  foregoing  the 
use  of  "White,"  a  mixture  of  2.4-D  and 
plcloram  as  a  possible  substitute  to  de- 
foliate forest  areas  for  military  purposes. 

Desiccant  "Blue,"  then,  It  appears,  is 
the  only  agent  now  authorized  by  tlie 
Defense  Department  for  use  in  the  re- 
maining defoliation  program  in  Viet- 
nam. Agent  "Blue,"  an  aqueous  solution 
of  cacodj-Uc  acid,  has  been  primarily 
used  for  crop  destruction,  but  could  also 
be  used  as  a  defoliant  for  forest  and 
roadside  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  greatly  limit 
the  military  application  of  antiplant 
chemicals,  provide  an  appropriate  op- 
portunity to  review  and  assess  the  basic 
question  of  whether  an  antiplant  chem- 
ical warfare  arsenal  is  really  needed  and 
whether  the  negative  side  effects  of  the 
United  States  first  use  of  these  chemicals 
in  Vietnam  outweigh  the  value  of  de- 
foliation and  crop  destruction  as  tactics 
in  war. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  the  danger  that 
military  application  of  defoliants  is  pro- 
ducing long-lasting,  irreversible  damage 
to  the  environment  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  fear  that  when  we  leave  Vietnam 
we  \^-ill  also  leave  a  vast  environmental 
wasteland  due  to  massive  use  of  anti- 
plant  chemicals  weapons  sprayed  on 
forest  acreage  and  food  croplands.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today  aims 
at  preventing  this  wasteland  tragedy. 

Regarding  other  negative  .'^idc  effects 
of  the  military  application  of  antiplant 
chemicals,  there  is  evidence  that  environ- 
mental warfare  has  hampered  pacifica- 
tion in  Vietnam  by  creating  resentment 
among  rural  populations  due  to  acci- 
dental destruction  of  civilian  crops  and 
damage  to  country  landscape.  Already 
over  $3  million  has  been  paid  to  Viet- 
namese for  defoliant  damage  claims.  Still 
pending  is  a  Cambodian  claim  for  over 
$12  million  for  damage  to  rubber  trees 
due  to  defoliant  spraying.  Equally  Im- 
portant, is  the  dangerous  weapons  pro- 
liferation that  will  occur  if  an  antiplant 
chemical  warfare  capability  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  South  Vietnamese.  The 
Army  has  revealed  that  this  is  the  pres- 
ent intention. 

This  amendment  against  environ- 
mental warfare  which  I  have  coauthored 
with  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  prohibits 
the  use  of  environment-damaging  chem- 
icals for  military  purposes;  it  forbids  the 
transfer  of  such  chemicals  to  allied 
troops:  and  it  calls  for  the  gradual  dis- 
mantling of  antiplant  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.    President,    for    every    environ- 
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mentalist,  concern  does  not  stop  at  a 
nation's  edge;  it  is  worldwide. 

Today  man's  environment,  now  and  for 
the  future,  is  a  focal  point  of  concern. 
Vast  amounts  of  potent  pollutants  still 
threaten  clean  air,  clean  water,  and  a 
livable  environment  here  at  home. 

Chem.ical  pollutants  from  war  use  are 
deserving  of  our  attention  and  control 
as  well  as  chemical  pollutants  from 
peaceful  uses. 

Our  concern  for  environment  must  be 
matched  by  our  determination  to  take 
firm  action  against  unwise  use  of  chem.i- 
cals  leading  do'.vn  a  mad  collision  course 
of  environmental  catastrophe. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  more  significant 
amendments  to  be  considered  to  the  Mil- 
itai-y  Procurement  bill. 

Senator  Nelson  and  Senator  Goodell 
have  shown  perceptive  leadership  in  rec- 
ognizing the  potential  damage  which  may 
result  from  continuation  of  our  defolia- 
tion and  anticrop  operations  in  South 
Vietnam. 

They  are  also  to  be  commended  for 
pointing  out  how  little  evidence  is  avail- 
able as  to  the  actual  military  effective- 
ness of  these  operations. 

Our  experience  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy,  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Environment  has  been  related  to  the  first 
of  t'nese  points — the  potential  dam.age — 
and  has  demonstrated  the  rather  alarm- 
ing risks  inherent  in  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals like  2,4.-T  and  2,4-D.  In  our  hear- 
ings several  prominent  scientists  have 
argued  that  no  limits  can  yet  be  placed 
on  the  potential  damage  to  man  that 
may  result  from  these  chemicals.  Where- 
as no  case  of  human  damage  has  yet 
been  determined  conclusively  to  be  at- 
tributable to  2.4,5-T  or  2,4-D.  con- 
stantly we  have  been  reminded  that  birth 
defects  seldom  bear  a  brand  name  which 
will  allow  determination  of  their  cause. 
Perhaps  the  most  alarming  prospect 
discussed  at  the  hearings  was  that  a 
highly  toxic  contaminant  known  as  di- 
oxin  may  now  be  building  up  in  our 
bodies  and  in  those  of  the  Vietnamese. 
Currently  produced  2,4. -T,  a  major 
ingredient  of  agent  "Orange"  is  known 
to  contain  small  amounts  of  this  con- 
taminant. Although  dioxin  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  2,4-D,  which  is  used  in 
both  agent  "Orange"  and  agent  "White" 
it  has  been  discovered  in  its  chemical  pre- 
cursor, 2,4-dichlorophenol.  Some  scien- 
tists have  concluded,  as  a  result,  that  it 
is  likely  that  it  Is  contained  in  2,4-D  as 
well. 

The  dioxin  associated  with  2,4, 5-T,  we 
have  been  told,  is  stable  when  sprayed  on 
soil.  We  have  also  learned  that  it  ac- 
cumulates in  the  tissue  of  chicks.  'What 
this  evidence  5Ugrests  is  that  dioxin  may 
persist  in  the  environment  after  being 
deposited  on  forests  and  plants  and  that 
It  may.  when  transferred  to  the  human 
body  through  the  food  chain,  accumulate 
in  human  tissue.  Although  we  do  not 
know  that  it  will  do  so,  it  seems  irresnon- 
sible  to  take  the  risk  with  a  chemical 
shown  to  be  many  times  more  toxic  than 
thalidomide  in  experiments  with  chick 
embryos 

We  have  also  received  testimony  at  our 
hearings  on  the  ecological  damase  that 
may  be  caused  by  defoliants.  The  risks  of 


desti-uction  of  nontarget  plants  and  of 
wildlife  and  fish  species  has  been  dis- 
cussed, as  has  the  possibility  of  perma- 
nent replacement  of  valuable  vegetation 
by  bamboc. 

Although  in  most  of  these  cases,  we 
are  dealing  v,-ith  possibilities  rather  than 
with  instances  of  known  harm  to  hu- 
marLi  and  the  environment,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  benefits  of  our  de- 
foliation and  anticrop  programs  can 
justify  these  risks.  Until  impressive  evi- 
dence of  military  effectiveness  is  avail- 
able. I  cannot  And  any  such  justifica- 
tion. At  a  time  when  we  must  make  every 
eflfort  to  wxud  down  the  war  in  S^uth- 
ea-st  A.-ia,  evei-y  weapon  in  our  arsenal 
must  be  subjected  to  increased  scrutiny 
and  stiftcr  tests  for  effectiveness  and 
possible  harmful  consequences.  With  the 
evidence  at  hand  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  tests  have  been  met. 

A  policy  vvhich  would  de.troy  a  country 
in  order  to  save  it  would  be  absurd.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  in- 
sure against  actions  which  might  have 
such  a  consequence. 


President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  for  5 
years  or  more  American  soldiers  have 
ijeen  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  govern- 
ment. We  do  not  know  the  exact  number, 
we  do  not  know  how  many  are  alive  or 
dead,  in  good  health  or  bad.  The  fam- 
ilies of  these  unfortunate  men  have 
heard  vei-y  little,  in  most  cases  nothing 
at  all,  about  their  men  whom,  in  some 
cases,  they  last  sav.-  6  years  ago.  All  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  is  a  signatory  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war. 

I  grant  you  that  these  statements  call- 
ing attention  to  the  violations  of  this 
convention  and  to  the  plight  of  these 
Americans  are  not  in  themselves  of  great 
import.  Nor,  to  be  honest,  have  they  pro- 
duced the  results  for  which  we  hope. 

That  should  not  discourage  us.  In  the 
words  of  Samuel  Johnson.  "He  who  waits 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once,  will 
never  do  anything." 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  action  at 
all  levels,  public  and  private,  to  persuade 
the  North  Vietnam  Government  to  obey 
the  Pri.soner  of  War  Convention  they 
signed. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNTNG  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hughes*  .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  niinut«s. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Re.5.  675  >  expressing  the  .sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  as  a  national  crusade, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  tMr.  Gr.'iVel^  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages   from   the 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1520.  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust lav.s  certain  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  survival  of 
falling  newspapers: 

H.R.  7517.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  provide  cost-of-living  adjustments 
in  cash  relief  payments  to  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11766.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966:  and 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws 
of  the  United  States. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con, 
Res.  675)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  conquest  of 
cancer  as  a  national  crusade,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  or  hsld  at  the  desk  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  4090.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
resources  of   the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  lat«r  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (by  request)  : 
S.  4091.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment  of   a   National   Weather   Modification 
Regulating     Commission     to     regulate     all 
weather  modification  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bakes.  Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BoGGS.    Mr.    BCRDICK,    Mr.    Btrd    ot 
W'est  Virginia,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Dolb, 
Mr.    DoMiNiCK,    Mr.    Eagleton,   Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
HoLLiN-GS,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Inooye. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  JordaM 
of  Idaho.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro» 
lina.  Mr   Magnitson,  Mr.  Mansfield. 
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Mr.   Mathias,   Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Packvv'ood, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  PROtJTY,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr. 
Scott,   Mr.   Schweikeh,   Mr.    Spark- 
man,   Mr.   Spong,   Mr.   Stevens,   Mr. 
Symington,    Mr.    Tower,    Mr.    Tyd- 
INGS,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Yakborough  )  : 
S.  4092.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Fuels  and  Energy   to  recommend  programs 
and  policies  intended  to  Insure  that  United 
States  requirements  for  low  cost  energy  will 
be  met,  and  to  reconcile  environmental  qual- 
ity requirements  with  future  energy  needs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOODELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  : 
S.  4093.  A   bill   to   authorize   increases   In 
construction  cost  limitations  applicable  to 
certain  federally  assisted  housing;  and 

S.  4094.  A  bin  to  amend  section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8.  4095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osvaldo  R. 
Borelo,  Angela  Borelo,  Diana  Laora  Borelo, 
Vlvlana  Christina  Borelo,  Estevan  Daniel 
Borelo  and  Mlrlan  Borelo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS : 
S.  4096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SPONG: 
S.J.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  monument  commemo- 
rating the  Apollo  11  lunar  landing;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spong  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  app>ear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Good- 
ell, Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey) : 
S.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain  amendments 
to  the  Waterfront  Commission  Compact  and 
for  entering  Into   the   Airport   Commission 
Compact,  and  for  other  purposes;  held  at  the 
desk    temporarily,    by    unanimous    consent 
request. 


S.  4090— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PRESERVE  AND  PROMOTE  THE 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  CONNECTI- 
CUT RIVER  VALLEY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  create  the  Connecticut  Historic  River- 
way,  This  legislation  is  a  vital  step  in  the 
efforts  to  preserve  one  of  nature's  great 
natural  resources — the  Connecticut 
River, 

The  Connecticut  Historic  Riverway 
would  encompass  23,500  acres  along  an 
11-mile  stretch  of  the  Connecticut 
River  from  Old  Saybrook  to  Haddam. 
Conn.  This  is  the  Identical  area  described 
as  the  Gateway  Unit  in  an  earlier  version 
of  this  legislation. 

Last  year,  I  sponsored  S.  1805,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Connecticut  River  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  Today's  bill  is  a  new  draft 
of  this  earlier  legislation.  It  remains 
based  on  the  report,  New  England  Heri- 
tage, drawn  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  published  in  1968. 

The  new  legislation  contains  two  major 
revisions. 


In  May  of  this  year,  Senator  Al.'.n 
Bible,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, joined  me  in  a  day-long  excursion 
of  the  proposed  Federal  unii  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Consultations  held  with 
many  Connecticut  residents  at  that  time 
and  subsequently  have  convinced  me  that 
further  safeguards  must  be  included  in 
the  bill  to  protect  the  proposed  riverway 
from  needless  and  unwise  despoliation. 

These  safeguards  will  serve  as  stand- 
ards for  the  National  Park  Service  which 
will  administer  the  federally  owned  area. 
To  reflect  the  emphasis  on  pre.'-.ervation, 
the  former  Gateway  Unit  has  been  re- 
named the  Connecticut  Historic  River- 
way, 

Second,  the  bill  has  been  redrafted  to 
permit  action  on  the  Connecticut  por- 
tion of  the  river  while  awaiting  further 
developments  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire. 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  need  for 
initiating  constructive  steps  to  preserve 
the  Connecticut  River  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion, however,  should  not  make  us  for- 
getful of  the  importance  of  including 
local  residents  in  the  planning  process. 

In  Connecticut,  private  individuals 
and  public  officials  alike  have  been  con- 
sulted at  everj'  step  in  the  long  process 
to  establish  a  Federal  park  area  in  Con- 
necticut. Their  assistance  has  been  in- 
valuable. Tlie  thoughts  and  suggestions 
of  these  Connecticut  citizens  are  reflect- 
ed throughout  this  bill.  Constructive 
cooperation  of  this  nature  has  been 
heartening  and  has  convinced  me  that  we 
in  Connecticut  are  now  prepared  to  take 
actual  steps  to  presen-e  the  Connecticut 
River  for  our  future   generations. 

Similar  discussions  and  consultations 
are  now  taking  place  in  Massachusetts. 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  re- 
garding the  Mount  Hoi  yoke  and 
Coos  Scenic  River  Units  of  the 
original  bill,  S.  1805.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, which  is  shared  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  these  States,  that  action  on 
these  units  should  be  deferred  until  the 
full  exchange  of  views  so  necessary  to 
the  successful  implementation  of  the 
plan  has  taken  place. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  and  expect  the 
proposals  to  create  the  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Coos  Scenic  River  Units  will  become 
reality  in  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  this  legislation  would 
provide  authorization  to  move  ahead 
with  the  Connecticut  portion  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  Connecticut 
River  outlined  in  New  England  Herit- 
age. 

The  Connecticut  riverway  would  be 
comprised  of  19.800  acres  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  Connecticut  River  and 
3,700  acres  of  water  area.  This  legisla- 
tion authorized  acquisition  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  no  more  than  5,000 
acres  of  land  which  would  be  mainly  un- 
developed area  including  870  acres  of 
tidal  marshlands  so  important  to  the 
survival  of  marine  and  aquatic  wild- 
life. The  remaining  area  of  the  riverway 
would  remain  in  private  hands  under 
locally  enacted  zoning  ordinances  meet- 
ing standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  total  Federal 


cost  of  the  riverway  is  expected  to  be 
$36  million. 

The  proposed  riverway  is  an  area  of 
varied  natural  beauty.  It  includes  both 
the  low-lying  tidal  marshes  of  the  coast- 
lands  and  the  forested  hills  and  coves  of 
the  upland  area  further  north  on  the 
river.  Tlie  value  of  the  riverway  lies 
precisely  in  this  natural  bounty  and  in 
the  strong  role  it  has  played  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  England. 

Federal  administration  of  the  river- 
way would  accordingly  be  carefully  cir- 
cumscribed to  respect  the  tranquillity 
and  scenic  charm  of  the  area.  No  new 
road  system  or  massive  and  intensive 
recreational  facilities  are  contemplated. 
The  ecology  of  this  scenic  and  pastoral 
area  must  be  preserved. 

The  bill  establishes  a  local  advisory 
committee  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  the  riverway.  This  committ<?e  would 
consist  of  representatives  from  the  sev- 
eral towns  adjacent  to  the  area  as  well 
as  representatives  from  the  State  and 
regional  planning  commissions.  Consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior 
on  matters  relating  to  the  development 
and  administration  of  the  area  would  be 
en  a  regular  basis.  This  advisory  com- 
mittee would  provide  residents  of  the 
proposed  riverway  direct  access  to  those 
charged  with  administering  the  Federal 
area. 

Crucial  to  the  legislation  is  the  con- 
cept of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Corridor. 
a  provision  of  S.  1805  which  has  been  in- 
cluded in  this  new  legislation.  The  corri- 
dor includes  the  first  tier  of  Connecticut 
towns  adjacent  to  the  river  and  the  Con- 
necticut portion  of  the  river  itself.  The 
authorization  of  this  corridor  will  permit 
coordinated  planning  and  conservation 
efforts  by  State,  local,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  Connecticut  portion  of  the 
river  valley. 

In  addition,  all  Federal  projects  af- 
fecting the  river  and  corridor  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  review  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Although  only  the  riverway  itself  is  un- 
der direct  Federal  control,  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  authorized  to  as<;ist  local 
and  State  efforts  to  enhance  the  recre- 
ation resources  within  the  corridor  which 
are  outside  of  the  riverway. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  rec- 
ognition that  conservation  is  no  longer 
a  luxury  for  anyone  seriou.':ly  concerned 
with  the  future  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley.  It  is  furthermore  a  commitment 
to  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  this  river  which  has  been  so 
great  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  New 
England. 

The  Connecticut,  which  has  given  man 
so  much,  now  needs  man's  help.  We  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  the  signs  of  decay 
already  present.  It  is  to  our  advantage 
to  take  this  first  step  toward  saving  this 
great  natural  resource. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore ( Mr.  Gravel  ) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  4090)  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote the  resources  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOHJTION  221— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  MONUMENT 
COMMEMORATING  THE  APOLLO 
11   LUNAR   LANDING 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  to  erect  a  monument  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  commemorating  the 
Appolo  11  lunar  landing. 

It  was  a  year  ago  today  that  the  Apollo 
11  lifted  off  from  Cape  Kennedy  toward 
its  epic  rendezvous  with  the  moon  4 
days  later.  History  will  record  it  as  the 
most  spectacular  technological  achieve- 
ment of  our  time  and  as  the  true  opening 
of  the  space  age. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  remembered  al.so 
as  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which  the 
power  of  our  science  is  turned  away  from 
war  and  toward  the  goal  of  human  en- 
ricliment.  In  this,  the  Apollo  11  flight 
stands  in  stark  relief  to  another  scientific 
achievement  on  the  same  day  25  years 
earlier — Alamogordo  and  the  first  atomic 
explosion. 

AS  a  Virginia  Senator.  I  note  with  con- 
siderable pride  the  contributions  of  the 
sclentisus  and  engineers  of  the  Langley 
Research  Center  to  the  success  of  the 
Apollo  moon  landing.  The  very  first 
Space  Task  Group  organized  by  NASA  in 
its  first  week  of  existence  was  based  at 
Langley.  And  it  was  at  Langley  the  con- 
cept of  the  "Little  Joe"  test  vehicle  which 
was  to  become  the  workhorse  of  the 
Mercury  program  was  perfected.  Prom 
there,  the  Langley  group  went  on  to  draft 
the  preliminary  specifications  for  the 
Mercury  program  which  began  in  June 
1958. 

Langley  scientists  also  were  instru- 
mental in  proving  the  feasibility  of  the 
heat  shield  and  planning  the  Mercury 
tracking  network. 

Locking  toward  the  day  of  longer  space 
flights,  these  scientists  studied  the  con- 
cept of  rendezvous  and  staging  of  space 
flights  and  established  the  value  of  the 
lunar  orbit  rendezvous  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  entire  Apollo  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Apollo  11  flight  con- 
summated an  age-old  dream  of  man  to 
explore  the  heavens  and  beyond.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fitting  that  we  memorialize 
that  event  for  the  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  this  joint  resolution  and  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  NASA  publication.  "Fifty 
Years  of  Aeronautical  Research"  which 
pays  tribute  to  the  contributions  of  the 
Langley  Research  Center  to  our  space 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bellmon".  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  tiie  joint  resolu- 
tion and  excerpt  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S..T.  Res.  221)  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  ApcUo  11  lu- 
nar landing,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spong, 
was  received,  read  tw:ce  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RECOKn.  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  221 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a^  the  Admin- 
Utrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  shall  erect,  on  a  site 
provided  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  an  appropriate  monument 
expressing  the  sense  of  national  pride  and 
honor  us  a  result  oi  the  lunar  landing  of 
Apollo  11.  The  design  of  the  monument  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
select,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts,  a  suitable  site  on  public 
grounds  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  immediate  vicinity  thereto,  upon  which 
may  be  erected  the  monument  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
monument  erected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  of  the  site  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  shall  be  the  re- 
sponslbilitv  of  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  earn,'  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

The  excerpt,  presented  by  Mr.  Spong, 
is  as  follows: 

Fro.m  "Fifty  Years  or  Aebonauticai, 
Research" 

During  the  years  since  the  establishment 
of  NASA,  Langley  scientists  have  continued 
to  make  major  contributions  to  tlie  science 
of  saa.ce  flight,  to  develop  unique  test  facili- 
ties" for  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  to  adapt  existing  test  facilities  to 
new  uses. 

NASA  was  assigned  responsibility  for  the 
U.S.  manned  sp.ice  flight  program  In  August 
1958.  In  its  first  week  of  existence,  NASA  or- 
ganized tlie  Space  Task  Group,  and  based  It 
at  Langley.  It  included  45  scientists  from  the 
Langley  and  Lewis  Research  Centers. 

Many  of  the  L.ingley  members  of  the 
Space  Task  Group  staff  were  no  strangers  to 
the  problems  of  manned  space  flight.  Before 
the  Group  was  organized,  they  had  developed 
the  concept  of  the  "Uttle  Joe"  test  vehicle, 
which  bec.ime  a  workhorse  cf  the  Mercury 
program;  they  had  shown  the  feasibility  of 
a  manned  satellite  program,  using  existing 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  for  launch 
vehicles  and  the  ballistic  re-entry  shape  as 
the  crew  capsule.  And  the  contour  couch 
concept— later  used  in  all  the  space  capsules' 
crew  positions — had  been  conceived  and 
built  at  Langley,  and  tested  to  prove  its  feas- 
iblUtv. 

They  had  drafted  the  preliminary  specifi- 
cations for  what  was  to  become  the  Mercury 
program  in  June  1958;  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  Space  Task  Group  In  August, 
thev  were  ready  to  go. 

After  that  date,  they  designed  the  "Big 
Joe'  test  vehicle,  proved  the  feasibility  of 
the  ablative  heat-shield,  and  developed  pro- 
cedtire  trainers  for  the  Mercury  astronauts 
which  were  the  foundations  for  the  complex 
simulators  of  later  space  flights.  In  support, 
Langley  Research  Center  took  on  the  respon- 
sibility for  planning  and  contracting  for  the 
Mercury  tracking  network. 

Langley  scientists  developed  supporting 
program^  for  manned  space  flight  such  as 
Project  Fire,  which  Investigated  the  heat  of 
re-entrv  and  it5  effects  on  materials:  Project 
R.\M  (Radio  Attenuation  Measurement:^: 
which  focused  on  the  problems  of  transmit- 
ting through  the  plasma  sheath  formed 
around  a  re-entering  spacecraft;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Infra-red  sensors  to  tell  a 
space  L^raft  which  way  was  up. 

The  automatically  inflating  satellite,  like 
the  huge  Echo  balloon,  was  a  Langley  con- 
cept and  development;  -so  was  the  Inflatable 
space  vehicle,  which  was  one  approach  to  the 
problem  of  housing  men  In  an  orbiting  labo- 
ratory. 


Re-entry  speeds  as  high  as  Mach  26  were 
achieved  In  multistage  rocket  firings  from 
the  Wallops  Station  in  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  that  unique  phase  of  space  flight. 

The  concept  of  rendezvous  and  the  staging 
of  a  space  flight  from  an  Initial  established 
orbit  was  studied  by  Langely  scientists  who 
established  the  value  of  the  lunar-orbit  ren- 
dezvous,  which  Is  the  foundation  of  the  en- 
tire Apollo  program,  and  which  made  the 
Apollo  program  feasible  with  the  available 
sizes  of  launch  vehicles  and  crew  capsixles. 

More  recently,  the  highly  successful  Lunar 
Orbiter  series  of  exploration  satellites,  de- 
signed to  transmit  topographic  information 
about  the  lunar  surface,  was  conceived  at 
Langley  and  the  development  program  man- 
aged by  Langely  scientists. 

Project  Mercury  grew  Into  Project  Apollo, 
In  which  the  first  announced  goal  was  sim- 
ply to  sustain  an  orbit  around  the  earth  or 
the  moon  with  a  multi-man  crew.  It  was 
later  expanded  to  tackle  the  job  of  manned 
lunar  exploration,  and  Project  Gemini  was 
established  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of 
orbital  rendezvous  and  docking  that  would 
characterize  the  advanced  phases  of  the 
Apollo  program. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  222— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
STATES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW 
JERSEY  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EXISTING 
WATERFRONT  COMMISSION  COM- 
PACT AND  TO  ENTER  INTO  AN  AIR- 
PORT COMMISSION  COMPACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Goodell.  Case,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  myself,  and  for  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  I 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
to  make  certain  amendments  to  the  ex- 
isting waterfront  commission  compact 
and  to  enter  into  an  airport  commission 
compact. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  joint 
resolution  for  appropriate  reference,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
temporarily  held  at  the  desk  subject  to 
appropriate  reference  at  a  later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes),  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  same 
legislation  is  being  introduced  simulta- 
neously in  the  other  body  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  steering  committee  of  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation  by 
Representative  Celler.  of  New  York,  the 
senior  member  of  the  delegation,  and  by 
a  number  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  by  the  New  Jersey 
delegation  as  well.  The  intent  of  this  air- 
port commission  compact  is  to  help  pre- 
vent aircargo  thefts  at  the  major  New 
York-New  Jersey  airports  by  authorizing 
the  commission — to  be  named  the 
"Waterfront  and  Airport  Commission  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey"— to  regulate 
the  airfreight  industi-y  at  these  aviation 
centers. 

Evidence  submitted  to  the  States  ol 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  at  hear- 
ings before  the  U.S.  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  on  which  I  ser\'e  as 
ranking  minority  member,  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  legislation  such  as 
this  is  needed.  The  testimony  has  shown 
that  there  has  been  an  alarming  increase 
in  aircargo  theft  throughout  the  NaUon, 
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citing  the  pervasive  existence  of  crimi- 
nals and  corrupt  practices  In  the  han- 
dling of  airfreight,  especially  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area.  For 
example,  during  the  past  2  years,  re- 
ported aircargo  thefts  at  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  alone  have  substantially 
increased  from  about  $2  million  to  $3,- 
390.000,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem is  readily  seen  only  after  noting  that 
7  years  ago  thefts  amounted  to  only 
$45,000.  To  cite  another  example,  I  am 
informed  that  postal  thefts  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport  from  1967  through 
1969  amounted  to  $65  million. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
total  aircargo  loss  for  the  country  be- 
cause there  exists  no  systematic  loss  re- 
porting system,  It  has  been  suggested  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee  that  the 
domestic-international  aircargo  loss  for 
the  Nation  in  1969  was  between  $20  and 
$50  million.  Last  year  Kennedy  Airport 
handled  more  than  $9'/2  billion  worth  of 
cargo,  22  percent  more  than  in  1968,  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  mammoth  cargo 
aircraft,  aircargo  traffic  is  expected  to 
quadruple  during  this  decade.  Certainly, 
some  regulatory  control  is  needed.  This 
cargo  pilferage  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area  must  be  stopped.  Because 
shipments  from  throughout  the  country, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  world  filter 
through  the  New  York-New  Jersey  cen- 
ter, businessmen  worldwide  are  affected 
and.  ultimately,  it  is  the  consumer  who 
pays  the  crime-inflated  price  of  this  un- 
checked pilferage. 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive  hearings 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
Senator  Bible,  this  session  of  Congress 
introduced  S.  3595,  a  bill  which  I  have 
cosponsored.  Senate  bill  3595,  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
provides  for  a  5-year  study  commission 
to  investigate  the  problem  of  thefts  in 
all  modes  of  transportation — air,  truck, 
rail,  and  water — and  to  make  compre- 
hensive recommendations  concerning 
"practical  and  effective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  deterrence  of  loss,  theft, 
and  pilferage  of  cargo  in  interstate  and 
international  commerce."  Senate  bill 
3595  specifically  recognizes  that  "State 
and  local  governments,  through  exercise 
of  their  regulatory  powers,  have  an  equal 
responsibility  in  stimulating  measures  to 
enhance  the  safety  and  security  of  cargo 
storage  and  transport."  In  the  airport 
compact  that  we  now  introduce,  we  have 
just  such  an  enlightened  example  of 
States  joining  together  to  attack  the 
problems  of  criminality  and  cargo  thefts 
in  the  airports  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area. 

Briefly  summarizing  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution: 

The  first  section  would  give  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  amendments  to  arti- 
cles n  and  ni  of  the  existing  waterfront 
commission  compact  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  which  was  approved  by 
act  of  Congress  in  1953,  merely  amending 
article  II  so  as  to  change  the  name  of 
the  commission  from  the  Waterfront 
Commission  of  New  York  Harbor  to  the 
Waterfront  and  Airport  Commission  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  article 
HI  to  increase  the  member.«hip  of  the 


commission  from  two  to  four  members 
to  reflect  the  increased  responsibilities  of 
the  commission. 

The  second  section  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion provides  for  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  new  airport  commission  compact 
between  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commission  to  the  airports. 

This  new  airport  commission  compact 
consists  of  10  articles.  Article  I  of  the 
airport  compact  sets  forth  the  findings  of 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
that  the  public  interest  requires  a  joint 
exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  two 
States  to  deal  with  the  shocking  infiltra- 
tion of  criminal  elements  into  the  air- 
freight industry  at  the  major  airports  of 
the  States.  These  findings  declare  in 
part — 

That  criminal  and  racketeer  elements  have 
infiltrated  the  air  freight  Industry;  that  such 
criminal  infiltration  Is  threatening  the 
growth  of  said  airfreight  Industry;  that  one 
of  the  means  by  which  such  criminal  and 
racketeer  elements  infiltrate  the  airfreight 
Industry  Is  by  posing  as  labor  relations  con- 
sultants and  that  firms  handling  airfreight 
are  often  forced  to  employ  or  engage  such 
persons;  that  the  airfreight  Industry  Is  suf- 
fering an  alarming  rise  in  the  amount  of 
pilferage  and  theft  of  airfreight;  and  that  It 
is  imperative  to  the  continued  growth  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  that  every  possible  ef- 
fective measure  be  taken  to  prevent  the  pil- 
ferage and  theft  of  airfreight  and  the  crimi- 
nal  Infiltration   of  the  airfreight   Industry. 

Article  II  contains  the  definitions 
which  constitute  the  basis  for  the  com- 
mission's regulatory  control  over  air- 
freight operations  at  John  F.  Kennedy, 
La  Guardia,  and  Newark  Airports. 

Article  m  extends  the  powers  that  the 
commission  presently  possesses  on  the 
waterfront  to  the  airports  and  adds  the 
following  new  power — the  power  to  make 
security  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
airfreight.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for 
frequent  losses  of  aircargo  through  theft 
IS  that  valuable  cargo  is  easily  accessible 
to  any  person  in  the  airports.  Under  this 
article,  the  commission  can  mandate  the 
airfreight  industry  to  provide  proper 
physical  facilities  for  the  protection  of 
cargo  and,  in  addition,  require  proper  ac- 
counting for  airfreight  and  prompt  and 
accurate  reporting  of  losses. 

Under  the  next  two  articles,  articles  rv 
and  V,  the  commission  will: 

License  employees  engaged  in  the 
movement  of  airfreight  or  performing 
services  incidental  to  the  movement  of 
airfreight; 

License  trucking  firms  that  contract  to 
haul  airfreight  to  and  from  the  airports 
and  their  truck  personnel; 

License  owners  or  operators  of  air- 
freight terminals  and  their  air-handlers; 
and 

License  airfreight  labor  relations  con- 
sultants in  the  airfreight  industrj'. 

The  licensure  of  these  persons  by  the 
commission  is  a  key  part  of  the  program 
to  root  out  criminal  elements  from  the 
airfreight  Industi-y.  By  licensing  employ- 
ees handling  airfreight,  contracting 
trucking  firms,  the  operators  of  air- 
freight terminals,  and  airfreight  labor 
relations  consultants  in  the  airfreight  in- 
dustrj'. the  commission  will  be  able,  un- 
der thLs  legislation,  to  apply  its  exper- 


tise to  root  out  criminal  elements  m  the 
indUiStry  and  to  prevent  them  from  plac- 
ing their  criminal  associates  in  key  posi- 
tions affording  access  to  information  as 
to  the  presence  and  location  of  high- 
value  shipments.  In  addition  to  eliminat- 
ing undesirable  criminals  from  airport 
employment,  the  possible  loss  of  license 
would  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to 
participation  in  thefts  and  other  miscon- 
duct by  licensees. 

Article  VI  empowers  the  commission 
to  designate  airfreight  security  areas 
within  the  airports  so  as  to  limit  access 
to  aircargo  in  those  areas  only  to  per- 
sons authorized  by  the  commission  In 
order  to  protect  the  cargo.  Commission 
police  will  be  assigned  to  protect  cargo 
at  these  and  other  areas  in  the  airports. 

The  remaining  four  articles  of  the  air- 
port compact  contain  various  techrucal 
and  administrative  provisions.  Thus, 
article  Vn  relating  to  the  commission's 
administrative  hearings  requires  that  no 
license  or  permit  can  be  denied  or  re- 
voked without  a  hearing.  Article  vm 
relates  to  the  expenses  of  the  adminis- 
tration; article  IX  to  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  compact: 
and  article  X  to  amendments  and  con- 
struction of  the  compact. 

Article  Vm  relating  to  expenses  pro- 
vides that  the  extension  of  the  com- 
mission's jurisdiction  to  the  airports 
shall  be  financed  by  assessments  levied 
upon  the  airfreight  industry.  A  payroll 
assessment  of  up  to  2  percent  would  be 
levied  upon  employers  of  licensed  per- 
sons who  work  only  at  the  airports.  This 
payroll  assessment  is  exactly  identical  to 
the  payroll  assessment  in  force  upon  the 
waterfront  industry  in  the  Port  of  New 
York.  Employers  of  licensed  truck  per- 
sormel  would  pay  an  annual  license  fee 
of  up  to  $100  and  persons  whose  business 
requires  them  to  have  access  to  air- 
freight security  areas  upon  a  regular 
basis  would  pay  an  annual  permit  fee  of 
up  to  $75. 

Congressional  action  on  this  joint  res- 
olution and  on  S.  3595,  as  well,  is  es- 
sential to  help  stem  this  criminal  threat 
at  our  airports. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3595  is  a  most  Im- 
portant measuie  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
it  wiU  pass.  In  the  meantime,  self-help 
by  the  States  is  critically  important.  The 
introduction  of  this  joint  resolution, 
seeks  the  required  consent  by  Congress 
to  the  compact  between  both  States  and 
in  effect  also  seeks  for  the  States  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  help  regulate 
an  important  element  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  critical  element  here  is  li- 
censing of  the  parties  involved,  the  work- 
ers and  others  concerned.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  ver>-  successful  effort  in  re- 
spect of  the  waterfront,  and  we  believe 
it  wHJ  be  just  as  successful  here. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  get  action 
on  this  legislation  before  the  close  of 
the  session.  My  reason  for  deferring  the 
matter  of  reference  is  to  be  able  to  do  my 
utmost,  with  other  Senators  concerned, 
to  get  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  committees  that  may  be  involved  to 
expeditiously  consider  it  in  order  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  an  extremely  serious 
question  one  which  everj'  day  sees  new 
losses  which  we  believe  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  legislation  introduced  today. 
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At  an  appropriate  time  I  shall  ask  for 
the  necessary  reference  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Bill — New  York-New  Jersey 
Compact  Amending  the  Waterfront  Com- 
mission Act  To  Provide  for  ths  Wateb- 
front  and  Airport  Commission  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey 

purpose  or  THE  BILL 

To  grant  congressional  consent  to  the 
compact  between  New  York  and  New  Jer.-5ey 
designed  to  combat  organized  crime  and  to 
prevent  air  cargo  thefts  by  providing  for 
regulation  of  the  air  freight  Industry  at  the 
major  New  York-New  Jersey  airports. 
summary  of  provisions  of  the  bills 

This  Compact  would  authorize  the  Water- 
front Commission  of  New  York  Harbor  (to 
b«  known  as  the  "Waterfront  and  Airport 
Commission  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey") 
to  exercise  regulatory  powers  at  airports  at 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  similar  to  those 
jKjwers  now  exercised  by  the  Commission 
along  the  waterfront  of  New  York  harbor. 

The  Commission  wlU,  under  the  new  com- 
pact. In  addition  to  Its  function  relating  to 
the  waterfront: 

License  employees  engaged  In  the  move- 
ment of  air  freight  or  performing  services 
incidental  to  the  movement  of  air  freight; 

License  trucking  firms  that  contract  to 
haul  air  freight  to  and  from  the  airport; 

License  owners  or  operators  of  air  freight 
terminals:  and 

License  persons  who  are  consultants  to  or 
advisors  and  represent  air  carriers,  owners 
or  operators  of  air  freight  terminals,  airline 
contract  trucking  firms  hauling  air  freight; 
or  a  labor  organization  representing  em- 
ployers licensed  by  the  Commission  or  an 
organization  of  such  person  or  persons. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  promul- 
gate regulations  for  the  security  of  air  cargo 
and  designate  air  freight  security  areas  with- 
in airports  In  order  to  limit  access  to  air 
cargo  to  authorized  i>ersonnel  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  cargo. 

The  compact  also  prevents  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  a  serious 
misdemeanor  from  serving  as  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  ( 1 )  labor  unions  which  receive 
20 '"c  or  more  of  their  funds  from  licensees 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission,  or 
(2)  any  employer  organization,  20'~r  or  more 
of  whose  members  employ  persons  belonging 
to  a  union  which  Is  subject  to  the  act. 

The  compact  is  supported  by  an  appropri- 
ation of  $750,000  to  pay  for  New  York  State's 
share  of  the  initial  start-up  costs  to  be  In- 
curred by  the  expanded  Commission  in  dis- 
charging Its  new  responsibilities  New  Jersey 
has  appropriated  •*250,OOo  as  Its  share.  Tliese 
monies  will  be  repaid  from  assessment  to  be 
levied  upon  the  air  freight  Industry.  A  pay- 
roll assessment  of  up  to  2'",  would  be  levied 
upon  employers  of  persons  licensed  by  the 
Commission.  Air  freight  truck  carriers,  how- 
ever, who  employ  persons  llcen>-ed  by  the 
Commission,  v.-ould  pay  an  annual  license  fee 
of  $100  for  each  employee  so  licensed. 

STATEMENT    IN    SUPPORT    OF    THE    COMPACT 

In  1967.  the  State  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation conducted  hearings  which  exposed 
an  alarming  incidence  of  theft  and  pilferage 
of  air  cargo  and  the  existence  of  criminal  and 
corrupt  practices  by  persons  seeking  to  in- 
filtrate the  air  freight  industry  in  New  York. 

In  Its  report  issued  on  December  20,  1967, 
the  Commission  stated: 

"The  evidence  was  convincingly  clear  that 
racketeer  elements  had  infiltrated  and  gained 
a  foothold  m  the  air  freight  Industry  at 
Kennedy  International  Airport.  In  Its  wake 


has  come  violence,  crime,  monopoly  practices 
and  racketeering. 

"This  attempt  by  the  racketeers  and  crim- 
inal elements  to  gain  control  of  the  air 
freight  industry  In  New  York  must  be  stopped 
at  the  very  threshold.  Efforts  of  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  be  combined  and 
coordinated  lo  accomplish  this  task." 

The  port  of  New  York  district  is  the  Na- 
tion s  center  for  domestic  and  international 
air  commerce.  The  value  of  air  cargo  at 
Kennedy  Airport  alone  has  increased  from 
$2.7  billion  in  1962  to  approximately  $10  bil- 
lion In  1969.  In  the  next  decade,  a  vast  in- 
crease both  in  volume  and  value  of  air  cargo 
Is  certain,  particularly  In  light  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  massive  Jumbo  Jets  and  super- 
sonic airliners. 

In  the  past  seven  years,  the  economic  Iofs 
from  tlieft  and  pilferage  of  air  freight  in  the 
port  of  New  York  district  has  increased  from 
S45.000  to  over  $3,000,000.  Despite  the  shock- 
ing disclosures  by  the  S.I.C.  In  1967,  condi- 
tions have  not  improved  and  In  fact  have 
worsened. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
J.^viTS,  and  the  Senators  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Williams,  in  intro- 
ducing this  joint  resolution  to  grant  con- 
gressional consent  to  the  airport  compact 
recently  agreed  to  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

The  compact  Is  designed  to  combat  the 
influence  of  oraranized  crime  at  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  airports 
and  to  curb  aircargo  thefts  which  have 
been  steadily  increasing  over  the  past 
7  years.  In  1963,  thefts  of  air  freight  at 
Kennedy  International  Airport  amounted 
to  $45,000.  In  1967,  reported  thefts  had 
climbed  to  over  $2  million,  and  In  1969, 
they  amounted  to  $3,300,000. 

In  1967,  the  New  York  State  Investi- 
gation Commission  reported  that  orga- 
nized crime  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
airfreight  operations  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port. In  1969,  a  reexamination  of  the 
situation  by  the  New  York  commission 
revealed  that  criminal  elements  were 
even  more  deeply  involved  at  that  air- 
port. 

The  New  York  port  area  is  the  center 
of  this  country's  international  and  do- 
mestic air  commerce.  The  rampant  thefts 
affecting  the  New  York-New  Jersey  air- 
ports, therefore,  have  tremendous  impli- 
cations for  the  maintenance  of  the  U.S. 
role  in  international  trade.  It  is  also  clear 
that  airport  pilferage  ultimately  gets 
passed  on  to  the  U.S.  consumer  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  Some  concrete  ac- 
tion is  obviously  very  urgently  needed. 

This  compact  provides  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  air  freight  industry  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area 
airports,  and  gives  jurisdiction  over  the 
protection  of  aircargo  to  the  Waterfront 
Commission  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey— renamed  the  Waterfront  and  Air- 
port Commission  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Significant  substantive  provisions  of 
the  compact  include: 

Commission  authority  to  promulgate 
security  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
airfreight  at  the  airports  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  observed  by  persons  in  the 
airfreight  industry; 

Commission  authority  to  license  air- 
port employees  handling  airfreight, 
trucking  firms  which  have  contracts  with 


air  carriers  to  transport  airfi-eight  and 
their  truck  personnel,  operators  of  air- 
freight terminals  and  labor  relations  con- 
sultants in  the  airfreight  industrj'; 

Commission  authority  to  designate  air- 
freight security  areas  within  the  air- 
ports in  order  to  limit  access  to  air- 
freight to  persons  authorized  by  the 
commission.  Commission  police  would  be 
assigned  to  protect  cargo  at  the  airports. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  compact, 
the  cost  of  combatting  airport  cargo 
theft  will  not  be  borne  by  the  general 
taxpaying  public,  but  by  the  airfreight 
industry  itself — the  immediate  benefi- 
ciaries of  improved  conditions  at  the  air- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  cargo  pilferage  is  a 
critical  problem.  It  has  a  serious  effect 
upon  our  economy,  and  is  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  public.  I  would  hopie 
that  swift  consideration  will  be  given  to 
this  compact  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  today  with  my  Senate 
colleagues  from  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  in  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  halt  thievery  from  air  and  sea  termi- 
nals. 

This  piracy  has  grown  ever  more  seri- 
ous over  just  the  last  few  years.  Several 
years  ago  the  value  of  stolen  items  from 
air  commerce  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
district  was  approximately  $45,000.  It  is 
estimated  however,  that  aircargo  thefts 
totaled  over  $3  million  in  1969.  In  that 
same  year,  it  is  reported  that  $6  million 
was  lost  to  thievery  from  the  piers  of 
New  York  harbor. 

Mr.  President,  it  had  been  hoped  that 
the  continuing  containerization  process 
for  ship  and  air  cargo  would  cut  down 
on  what,  in  the  early  midsixties, 
amounted  to  large-scale  pilferage.  How- 
ever, containerization  has  apparently  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  avarice  of 
organized  crime.  Theft  of  such  large 
packaging  cannot  be  the  result  of  a 
whim  on  the  part  of  an  individual.  It 
must  encompass  a  number  of  organized 
individuals  who  can  identify  the  cargo, 
transport  it  without  detection  and  ap- 
prehension, store  large  amounts  of  stol- 
en cargo,  and  dispose  of  it  through  safe 
"fences."  This  takes  large-scale  criminal 
resources  available  only  through  orga- 
nized crime. 

The  container  has  become,  in  the 
words  of  the  special  report  of  the  Water- 
front Commission  of  New  York  Harbor 
to  the  Governors  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  "An  attractive  and  valuable  tar- 
get for  thieves."  Each  container  holds 
cargo  valued  at  from  $50,000  to  $200,000. 
Testimony  before  the  waterfront  com- 
mission indicated  that  in  1967  there  were 
25  thefts  from  New  York  Harbor  docks. 
There  were  41  thefts  In  1968  and  50  in 
1969. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  great 
economic  losses  result  from  this  profes- 
sional thievery.  And,  as  usual,  the  burden 
is  borne  not  by  those  directly  involved 
in  the  loss,  but  by  the  consumer,  who 
underwrites  increases  in  prices,  insurance 
rates,  and  security  costs. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud the  expeditious  presentation  of 
this  compact  to  the  Congress.  The  water- 
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front  commission  held  important  and 
very  revealing  hearings.  The  Governois 
presented  legislation  recommended  by 
the  commission  to  the  State  legislatures. 
The  legislation  extending  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  to  New  York  metropoli- 
tan aircargo  terminals  was  passed  swift- 
ly and  forwarded  to  Washington  for  con- 
gressional approval. 

Such  responsive  action  by  Government 
is  necessary  to  combat  the  organized  ef- 
forts of  professional  thieves  to  live  well 
at  the  expense  of  the  working,  taxpaying, 
American  consumer.  Anticrime  legisla- 
tion is  particularly  needed  now  when  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  cargo  being 
shipped  by  sea,  and  particularly  by  huge 
air  transports,  will  be  even  more  tempt- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  committees  to  which  the  legisla- 
tion is  referred  will  understand  the 
urgent  nature  of  this  issue  and  take  ex- 
peditious action. 

The  continued  theft  of  valuable 
cargoes  from  the  seaports  and  airports 
of  the  Metropolitan  New  York  Area 
cannot  be  tolerated.  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  should  be  enabled  to  intensify  their 
efforts  to  halt  this  organized  and  costly 
thieverj'. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  NELSON),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTT),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  4002,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Information  Resource  Center 
for  the  Handicapped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    4041 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4041,  to  repeal 
section  7275  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  relating  to  amounts  to  be 
shown  on  airline  tickets  and  advertising. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    4075 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Ms.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  I,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  his  name  be  Eulded 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4075,  to  provide  for 
limitations  on  the  importation  of  sulfur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.  4080    AND   S.    4081 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
4080  and  S.  4081 :  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
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from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Yarborough),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Young  i  . 

S.  4080,  is  designed  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  im- 
prove the  District  of  Columbia  Bail 
Agency,  authorize  a  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Defender  Agency,  allow  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  participate  in  the 
Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles,  and 
for  other  purposes.  S.  4081,  is  designed 
to  revise  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  juvenile  proceed- 
ings, to  revise  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  and  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  Criminal 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   212 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be  added  as  a 
ccsponbor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
212.  to  authorize  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  period  beginning  Septem- 
ber 20,  1970,  and  ending  September  26. 
1970,  as  "National  Machine  Tool  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  431— SUB- 
AnSSION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  REPORT  "MANPOWER  AND 
TRAINING  NEEDS  FOR  AIR  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  431',-  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  431 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate Document,  with  lllustratlonE.  a  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, entitled  "Manpower  and  Training  Needs 
for  Air  Pollution  Control",  submitted  to  the 
Congress  In  accordance  with  section  305(b). 
Public  Law  90-148.  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended,  and  that  there  be  pr'nted  two 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT DURING  FISCAL  YEAR 
197 1— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.    784 


New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  17123'  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  NELroN  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.! 


Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    7  85 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
10  of  this  year  I  submitted  three  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  17550,  the  House-passed 
social  security  reform  bUl  of  1970.  My 
amendments,  including  a  proposed  $100 
per  month  minimum  social  security  bene- 
fit, effective  January  1,  1971,  are  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Scott,  and  by  Senators  Cot- 
ton and  Fong.  Upon  submitting  my 
amendments  I  asked  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  recognizing  the  urgent 
need  of  today's  retired  citizens  to  achieve 
adequate  retirement  income.  In  my  view, 
an  adequate  minimum  benefit  must  be 
provided  if  we  are  to  adopt  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  provision;  other- 
wise, we  are  simply  ignoring  our  respon- 
sibility to  assure  a  decent  retirement  for 
the  elderly. 

Today  I  am  submitting  a  further 
amendment  to  H.R.  17550,  in  order  to 
permit  all  persons  reaching  age  70  by 
January  1,  1972,  to  be  eligible  for  spe- 
cial benefits  under  section  228  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  if  they  are  not  other- 
wise entitled  to  benefits.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  which  is  now  holding  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  17550,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  > .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  requested. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
Mr.  President,  persons  otherwise  in- 
eligible for  benefits  who  reached  age  72 
before  1968  are  entitled  to  the  special 
payment.  The  monthly  amount  is  cur- 
rently $46;  I  have  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  that  amount  by  10  per- 
cent to  $50.60. 

I  am  proud  to  have  authored  the  spe- 
cial payment  law  in  1966  to  blanket-in 
elderly  persons  who,  although  they 
worked  all  their  lives,  happened  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  to  have  worked  at 
jobs  not  covered  at  the  time  by  social 
security.  Thousands  of  Americans  la- 
bored long  throughout  the  forties,  and 
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fifties  in  nonindustrial  jobs — agricul- 
tural workers,  migrant  laborers,  retail 
clerks,  and  domestics — only  to  retire  into 
poverty  without  even  minimum  social  se- 
curity coverage. 

My  initial  proposal  in  1966  would  have 
blanketed  Ln  at  $44  per  month  all  un- 
covered persons  age  70  and  over.  Al- 
though the  Senate  adopted  my  measure, 
it  was  limited  in  conference  to  a  $35  pay- 
ment for  persons  reaching  age  72  before 
1968.  This  modest  benefit  has  helped 
over  1,000,000  retired  persons  to  enjoy  at 
least  some  semblance  of  decent  living; 
they  can  at  least  buy  food  for  their 
tables. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  still  remains 
in  this  abundant  Nation  a  large  segment 
of  retired  persons  who  did  not — and,  for 
the  most  part,  could  not — qualify  with 
quarters  of  coverage  under  social  se- 
curity. Approximately  700,000  retired 
persons  who  were  age  65  and  older  in 
1966.  when  my  amendment  became  law, 
continued  to  suffer  their  retirement 
without  any  social  security  benefits. 
They  worked  in  many  fields  of  labor  to 
contribute  to  the  Nation's  prosperity: 
some  were  self-employed,  some  per- 
formed retail  or  domestic  work,  some 
were  in  agricultural  work.  Some  Indeed, 
particularly  women,  simply  did  not  earn 
enough  quarters  of  coverage;  most,  how- 
ever, worked  for  years  in  jobs  not  cov- 
ered by  law. 

My  modest  proposal  is  simply  to  cor- 
rect this  injustice  by  expanding  special 
benefits  to  all  persons  reaching  age  70 
by  1972,  thereby  covering  those  persons 
who  reached  aged  65  in  1966  when  my 
initial  amendment  was  enacted. 

Until  1950,  social  security  benefits  were 
payable  only  to  persons  who  worked  in 
industry  and  commerce.  That  year  cov- 
erage was  extended  to  most  farm  and 
domestic  workers  and  nonfarm  self- 
employed  persons.  Very  few  people  In- 
deed are  now  not  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity— about  2  percent  of  the  work  force. 
Most  of  these  people  are  eligible  under 
State  and  Federal  civil  service  plans.  Yet. 
a  small  pocket  of  retired  persons  re- 
mains ineligible.  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
Congress  now,  In  1970,  to  step  up  to  its 
duty  to  these  citizens  and  to  permit 
them  to  begin  living  respectable  lives; 
to  give  them  enough  money  for  food  on 
the   table   and   adequate  shelter. 

The  cost  of  my  proposal  is  surely  not 
excessive:  I  estimate  that  for  the  first 
year  it  will  be  $125  million,  approxi- 
mately $110  of  which  will  be  borne  by 
the  general  revenues. 

Let  us  act  now.  Mr.  President,  to  ful- 
fill our  Nation's  duty  to  its  retired  citi- 
zens. 

The  amendment  (No.  785)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 

follows : 

Exhibit  1 

amendment  no.  785 
On  page  73.  after  line  22.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"REDnCTION  FROM  72  TO  70  THE  AGE  AT  WHICH 
CERTAIN  UNINSURED  INDIVIDUALS  MAY  RE- 
CEIVE    BENEFITS 

"Sec.  126.  (a)  (1)  Section  228(a)  (1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■72"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '70'. 

"(2)  Section  228(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Ijs 
amended  by  striking  out  '1968'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1972'. 


"(b)  The  heading  to  section  228  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '72'  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  '70'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  228  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  months  after  December  1970 
on  the  basis  of  applications  filed  in  or  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    682,    683.    AND    684 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  my  proposed 
amendments  Nos.  682,  683,  and  684  to 
H.R.  17550.  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMEND.MENT    NO.    728 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER) ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
*Mr.  CooK>,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy  )  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  728  to  S. 
3650.  to  amend  section  837  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
laws  concerning  illegal  use,  transporta- 
tion, or  possession  of  explosives  and  the 
penalties  with  respect  thereto  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  INSTI- 
TUTE FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE),  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Evacuation 
and  Planning  of  Social  Programs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  would  like  to  announce  hearings  on 
S.  3983,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  This  bill  would  establish  an 
institute  for  the  social  sciences  in  mem- 
ory of  George  Washington  and  in  fulfill- 
ment of  his  bequest  to  endow  a  national 
university.  The  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  July  22. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON  FORMULATION  OF 
OCEAN  POLICY  AND  ON  DRAFT 
SEABED  TREATY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  administration  on  the 
fine  job  it  has  done  in  proceeding  with 
the  implementation  of  the  President's 
earlier  and  excellent  announced  ocean 
policy  and  in  the  development  of  a  draft 
treaty  concerning  the  oceans'  seabeds. 

As  one  who  has  long  labored  in  this 
field,  one  who  strongly  believes  in  the 
urgency  of  such  a  treaty  and  one  who,  in 


fact,  has  introduced  a  draft  seabed  treaty 
in  the  form  of  Senate  Resolution  33, 1  am 
especially  delighted  that  knowledge  of 
its  existence  has  become  public. 

However,  it  would  be  improper  for  me 
to  comment  on  its  contents,  just  as  it 
would  have  been  improper  for  me  to 
comment  on  its  existence  if  the  press 
had  not  become  aware  of  it  through 
their  own  channels  and  had,  in  fact, 
queried  me  on  the  subject. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must 
express  a  concern  that  some  representa- 
tives of  industry  are  at  this  time  fighting 
hard  to  have  their  views  accommodated. 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  not  yield  to  these  pressures. 

Moreover,  I  trust  the  administration's 
spokesmen  will  maintain  the  current 
momentum  and  put  forward  such  a  draft 
treaty  at  the  August  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Seabed  Committee  sched- 
uled to  begin  on  August  3  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Once  again,  I  congratulate  the  admin- 
istration on  its  excellent  moves  in  the 
right  direction. 


THE    MANDATORY    OIL    IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  and  disappointed  to 
learn  this  morning  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  acted  to  write 
into  the  tariff  bill  a  provision  freezing 
into  law  the  1959  mandatory  oil  import 
program.  The  program  heretofore  has 
been  regulated  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation pursuant  to  section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  I  believe  that  this 
action  is  wrong  for  several  reasons,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  full  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  reconsider  its  ac- 
tion before  finally  reporting  out  the  tar- 
iff bill. 

The  tentative  action  by  the  House 
committe  would  require  the  President  to 
adopt  a  quota  system  and  would  remove 
from  him  any  discretion  to  utilize  oth- 
er means,  such  as  tariffs  or  licenses,  to 
protect  domestic  oil  production.  I  strong- 
ly fear  that  this  move  will  freeze  the 
present  quota  system  and  eliminate  pros- 
pects for  needed  reform. 

The  economic  operation  of  the  quota 
system  has  resulted  in  higher  consumer 
prices  for  petroleum  products.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  consumers  paid 
about  $5  billion  more  for  oil  products 
in  1969  than  they  would  have  paid  in 
the  absence  of  import  restrictions. 

The  burden  to  consumer  is  felt  when 
they  buy  their  gasoline,  when  they  heat 
their  homes,  and  even  when  they  pur- 
chase fabrics  made  from  petrochemicals. 
That  burden  is  greatest  in  my  own  New 
England  region,  where  we  must  rely  on 
domestic  products  which  cost  more  both 
at  the  gulf  coast  wellhead  and  as  de- 
livered via  tanker.  The  homeowners  of 
New  England  have  too  long  suffered  the 
burden  of  paying  artificially  high  prices 
in  the  area  of  national  security,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  not  be  hamstrung  in 
deciding  how  to  best  protect  domestic 
resources  from  international  Interrup- 
tion. 

It  is  all  too  sad  but  true  that  the  quota 
system,  which  was  initially  devised  solely 
for   national  security  reasor^s,  has  now 
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become  an  instrument  for  the  economic 
protection  of  an  industry.  The  action  of 
the  House  committee  confirms  this  dis- 
tortion of  purpose. 

I  shall  state  now  for  the  record  that  I 
cannot  vote  for  any  bill  which  would 
freeze  into  law  the  inequitable  aspects  of 
the  oil  import  program.  I  have  labored 
long  and  hard  to  obtain  needed  changes 
in  the  system  and  now,  just  as  we  en- 
tered the  road  to  successful  reform  the 
House  committee  action  threatens  to 
frustrate  our  efforts. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  soundly 
reject  this  effort  to  turn  back  the  clock 
and  wipe  out  the  progress  achieved 
in  reforming  the  system. 

Virtually  every  day  I  receive  letters 
from  citizens  in  New  England  and 
throughout  the  country  asking  why  they 
must  put  up  with  increasing  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  prices.  We  cannot  fail  to  listen  to 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  American 
consumer  merely  to  perpetuate  a  highly 
questionable  protection  program.  There 
are  too  many  sound  arguments  against 
the  quota  system  to  ignore.  Indeed,  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  determined  that  the 
United"6tates  can  be  self-suflBcient  in  its 
petroleum  need  in  the  event  of  interna- 
tional supply  disruption.  Moreover,  sound 
for  such  necessary  commodities  as  home 
heating  fuel. 

Although  I  have  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated the  national  security  interests  be- 
hind the  import  sj'stem,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  program  was  ever  intended  to 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
consumer.  I,  therefore,  applauded  the 
conscientious  recommendations  made 
last  February  by  the  President's  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports.  Their  report 
recommended  changes  in  the  system  so 
as  to  fairly  balance  the  legitimate  na- 
tional security  interests  with  the  rights 
of  the  consumers.  Now,  however,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  small  group  of  vested  in- 
terests has  chosen  to  disregard  the  needs 
of  the  American  consumers  in  favor  of 
locking  in  the  existing  program  by 
legislation. 

Such  action  will  petrify  the  inequities 
of  the  Import  program  and  make  It  even 
more  diflQcult  to  make  needed  reforms  In 
the  system. 

The  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is,  therefore,  unsound  eco- 
nomically and  improper  in  its  removal 
of  Presidential  discretion.  President  Nix- 
on has  courageously  attacked  the  oil  Im- 
port problem  in  a  reasonable  and  fair 
manner.  He  has  acted  recently  to  abolish 
some  of  the  Inequities  in  the  program, 
particularly  In  his  recognition  of  the  fuel 
oil  needs  of  the  Northeast  States.  I  say 
that  we  must  let  the  President  supervise 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  his  powers  to 
conduct  foreign  affairs.  It  Is  the  President 
who  has  chief  responsibility,  arguments 
have  been  advanced  suggesting  that  the 
quota  system  reduces  rather  than  en- 
nances  our  domestic  reserves.  Recently, 
for  example,  exploration  and  production 
of  domestic  reserves  has  Increased  In 
Ught  of  certain  reductions  in  the  supply 
01  Syrian  and  Lybian  oil.  I  do  not  entire- 
ly reject  the  need  for  some  control  over 
foreign  oU  imports  to  serve  our  legitimate 
national  security  needs.  But  I  do  reject 
the  inequities  In  this  system  and  I  em- 


phatically oppose  any  attempt  at  con- 
gressional enactment  of  the  program. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  shall  do  like- 
wise. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET  AND  OUR 
WORLDWIDE  MILITARY  COMMIT- 
MENTS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  fiscal  year  1971  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  not  now  the  pending  business, 
I  think  It  is  appropriate  for  me  to  out- 
line in  general  terms  the  impact  of  this 
bill  on  our  national  security  and  Its  re- 
lationship to  our  defense  requirements 
and  treaty  commitments. 

However,  let  me  point  out  initially  that 
on  June  30,  1970,  during  the  debate  on 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  made  several  significant  com- 
ments. First,  he  emphasized  that  we 
should  not  intentionally  hobble  the  ef- 
forts of  Asians  to  attain  a  security  effort 
to  protect  their  own  interests. 

Second,  he  raised  the  question  of  how 
we  might  update  the  role  of  the  Senate 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century  in 
the  exercise  of  its  responsibility  in  for- 
eign policy  in  a  nuclear  age. 

Third,  he  urged  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  he  is  a 
very  valuable  and  Informed  member,  to 
turn  its  energies,  resources,  and  good 
judgment  into  a  searching  exploration 
of  a  modem  role  for  the  Senate,  In  con- 
cert with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  projecting  future  crisis  de- 
cisions in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

I  mention  these  sound  statements  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  at  the  outset 
because  I  believe  that  they  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  remarks  which  I  am  about 
to  make  on  the  military  authorization  bill 
which  will  shortly  be  before  the  Senate. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  perception  and  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  us  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  They  are  of  particular  signif- 
icance and  value  because  of  his  member- 
ship on  Foreign  Relations  and  his  broad 
experience  in  this  field. 

We  all  recall  that  the  military  author- 
ization bill  last  year  was  the  subject  of 
extensive  debate  and  that  many  amend- 
ments were  offered  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
vital  weapon  programs.  On  September  3, 
1969,  I  told  the  Senate  "that  tf  these 
weaponry  amendments  are  passed  and 


the  error  not  corrected,  the  safety  of  the 
American  people  will  be  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy. I  also  said  that  in  military 
strength  we  will  be  a  second  rate  nation 
by  1975  and  this  fact  shall  become  well 
known  long  before  that  time." 

I  anticipate  that  this  year,  as  last,  the 
authorization  bill  will  be  debated  at 
length. 

I  know  the  Senate  understands  that  I 
do  not  criticize  debate  on  these  issues. 
Such  debate  is  important  and  helpful. 

I  emphasize  that  debate  on  the  defense 
budget  should  be  knowledgeable  because 
if  we  do  not  understand  the  problem  we 
cannot  be  a  part  of  the  solution;  nor  can 
we  make  soimd  decisions. 

There  are  many  in  our  society  who 
earnestly,  conscientiously  and  sincerely 
believe  that  if  we  reduce  our  defense  es- 
tablishment we  somehow  reduce  the 
probability  of  our  involvement  in  hos- 
tilities. History  argues  to  the  contrary. 
It  shows  tliat  aggressor  nations  in  gen- 
eral will  wage  war  if  there  is  a  prospect 
that  it  will  be  to  their  advantage.  This  is 
a  lesson  which  in  the  past  we  have  been 
slow  to  learn  and  quick  to  forget,  but  I 
hope  that  by  now  we  have  learned  it  well 
and  will  never  forget  it.  We  play  a  dan- 
gerous game  if  we  reduce  the  defense 
budget  simply  to  make  more  funds  avail- 
able for  massive  Federal  funding  of  other 
programs. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  the  defense  budget  cannot 
stand  judicious  pruning:  it  can  and  must. 
And  I  think  that  you  will  find  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  done  just 
this.  But  massive  assaults  on  the  budget 
just  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  dol- 
lars for  other  purposes  can  very  well 
leave  us  in  a  very  shaky  position  with  re- 
spect to  our  ability  to  meet  the  demands 
for  our  security  which  includes  our  many 
and  heavy  commitments  around  the 
world  and  face  the  growing  Soviet  threat. 

We  forget  too  often  that  the  necessity 
to  maintain  a  strong  military  capability 
and  an  adequate  deterrence  is  not  based 
simply  on  the  proposition  that  we  must 
defend  our  own  shores.  A  portion  of  the 
requirement  arises  from  our  heavy  com- 
mitments all  around  the  world.  This 
should  be  clearly  recognized  because, 
when  we  consider  our  military  and  de- 
fense requirements,  we  should  face  the 
facts. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  are  a  world  power — 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  free 
world — and  this  imposes  on  us  a  very 
heavy  responsibility.  Like  it  or  not.  we 
are  committed  to  more  than  40  nations 
by  solemn,  formal  treaties  or  other  for- 
mal agreements  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  us  to  assist  them  in  the  event  of  ag- 
gression. I  will  discuss  some  of  these 
later.  The  point  is  that  in  planning  our 
defense  posture  we  must — unless  we  want 
to  withdraw  into  fortress  America — take 
into  consideration  our  heavy  worldwide 
militarj'  commitments.  The  Congress 
should  be  well  aware  that  our  defense  re- 
quirements are  based  in  part  on  the  need 
to  be  prepared  to  help  defend  other  na- 
tions with  whom  we  have  mutual  defense 
agreements  approved  by  the  Congress  or 
whose  defense  is  vital  to  our  own  national 
security  interests.  The  primary  con- 
sideration, of  course,  is  our  own  security 
and  protection. 
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Now  let  me  discuss  some  of  our  treaty 
obligations.  I  emphasis  a^ain  that  all  o 
the^e  w'^re  approved  by  the  Senate.  The> 
were  voluntarily  assumed  by  ui.  Many 
of  the  present  Members  of  this  body  votea 
in  favor  of  them. 

One  of  our  most  unporlant  treaties  is. 
of  course,  the  North  Atlantic  Treatj-. 
which  is  a  multilateral  treaty  with  14 
other   free   world    nations.    It   provides 

that: 

The  Paiues  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  ur  r.^ore  of  them  In  Europe  or  in 
North  America  shall  be  considered  as  an 
attack  ag.anst  them  all;  ^"^  ■  -  ."^^'^,  °' 
ihem  will  assist  the  .  .  .  attacked  by  takii.g 
forthwith,  individually  and  in  concert  with 
the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary-  Including  the  use  of  armed  force. 
The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  on  July 
21    1949.  bv  a  vote  of  87  to  8. 

The  Inte'r-American  Treaty  of  Recip- 
rocal Assisunce,  more  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Rio  Pact,  involves  21 
Latin  American  nations.  It  provides  that 
an  armed  attack  against  any  American 
state  "shall  ^  considered  an  attack 
against  all  the  American  states  and— 
each  one— undertakes  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  attack."  This  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  Senate  on  December  8,  1947  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  1.  ,        .    ..      «    ^ 

Incidentally.  I  think  that  is  the  first 
major  vote  that  I  cast  as  a  Member  of  this 

bodv. 

The  Anzus  Treaty  involves  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States.  It 
provides  that  each  of  the  parties : 

Recognize  that  an  armed  attack  In  the 
Pacinc  area  on  any  of  the  Partler  would  be 
dangerous  to  Its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
declares  that  It  would  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger  in  accordance  with  its  constl- 
tutlona'  processes. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  origin  of 
the  term  "in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes." 

This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  20.  1952.  There  was  no  roll 
call  vote. 

Also,  on  March  20.  1952.  without  a  roll 
call  vote,  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  bilateral  treaty  with  the 
Philippines,  the  terms  of  which  provide 
that  "an  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area 
on  either  of  the  Parties  would  be  danger- 
ous to  its  own  peace  and  safety"  and  that 
each  party  agrees  that  it  will  act  "to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  process." 

On  June  22.  1960.  by  a  vote  of  58  to  9, 
the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  bilateral  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  which  provides  that 
each  party  "recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack against  cither  party  In  the  territory 
under  the  administration  of  Japan  would 
be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety 
and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  in  accordince  with  its 
constitutional  provisions  and  processess." 
This  treaty  replaces  the  security  treaty 
signed  September  8, 1951. 

On  January  26,  1954.  the  Senate  had 
before  it  the  bilateral  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Advice  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty  was  given 
bv  a  vote  of  81  to  6.  This  treaty  provides 
that  each  party  "recognizes  that  an 
armed  -ttack  in  the  Pacific  area  on  ei- 
ther of  the  parties  would  be  dangerous 
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to  it5  ovk-n  peace  and  safety"  and  that 
each  party  'would  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mun  danger  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes." 

On  February  1.  1955,  the  Senate  took 
U'D  for  consideration  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  better  known 
as  SEATO.  which  involves  eight  other 
countries.  Advice  and  consent  to  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  was  given  by  a  vote 
o'  82  to  1.  The  language  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  provides  that  each  party  "rec- 
cfjnizes  that  aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  against 
any  of  the  parties  would  endanger  its 
own  peace  and  safety"  and  that  each  will 
"in  that  event  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  consti- 
tutional processes." 

Finally,  on  February  9.  1955.  the  Sen- 
ate ratified  the  bilateral  treaty  with  the 
RepubUc  of  China  by  a  vote  of  65  to  6. 
The  language  of  this  treaty  is  that  each 
of  the  parties  "recognizes  that  an  armed 
attack  in  the  west  Pacific  area  directed 
against  the  territories  of  either  of  the 
parties  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety"  and  that  each  "would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses." 

In  addition  to  the  formal  treaties 
which  I  have  discussed  briefly  we  have 
bilateral  agreements  of  cooperation  with 
several  countries,  including  Iran.  Tur- 
key, Liberia,  and  Pakistan.  While  these 
were  not  formalized  as  treaties  and  were 
not  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection,  each  of  them  imposes 
obligations  upon  the  United  States  to 
assist  the  other  party  in  the  event  of  ag- 
gression against  it. 

I  recite  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions we  have  assumed  all  around  the 
world  to  assist  our  friends  in  the  event 
of  aggression  against  them.  We  were 
not  compelled  to  assume  these  commit- 
ments. We  did  it  freely  and  voluntarily 
because  we  thought  it  was  the  right  and 
proper  thing  to  do  and  that  it  was  in 
our  best  interests. 

I  emphasize  that  each  of  tlie  treaties 
I  have  discussed  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  by  a  wide  margin.  Whether,  in 
hindsight,  we  now  approve  of  these 
treaty  obligations,  the  fact  is  that  they 
are  solemn  and  binding  obligations  up- 
on us.  The  fact  is  also  that  they  affect 
very  materially  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  weapons  and  arms  which  we  re- 
quire. When  we  look  at  the  military  ar- 
senal which  we  must  build  and  main- 
tain, we  cannot  afford  to  think  only  of 
defending  our  own  shores  but  we  have 
to  think  of  what  is  needed  in  order  to 
give  some  reasonable  assurance  tljat  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  extensivp  com- 
mitments we  have  assumed  so  freely. 

Fiankly,  I  think  that  many  of  these 
commitments  should  be  reviewed  with 
some  adjustments  made.  I  do  not  favor 
repudiating  any  promise  or  pledge.  We 
cannot  run  out  where  our  word  has  been 
solemnly  given  and  is  solemnly  and  seri- 
ously involved.  WWle  I  did  not  vote  for 
at  least  one  of  these  treaties,  I  do  not 
want  to  welsh  on  any  of  them. 

These  requirements  also  generate  a 
broad  need  for  a  variety  of  weapons. 
We  cannot  afford,  in  this  nuclear  age, 
to  rely  solely  on  strategic  weapons  be- 


cause this  might  force  us  to  a  nuclear  ex- 
change whicli  could  otherwise  be 
avoided.  We  must  build  on  entire  arsenal 
of  strategic  and  general  purpose  weapons 
so  as  to  be  able  to  insure  that  we  can  re- 
spond appropriately  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  possible  general  or  conven- 
tional wars  which  might  confront  us. 

Since  tiie  middle  of  1965  we  have  had 
large  amounts  of  land,  air.  and  sea  forces 
committed  to  Southeast  Asia  at  great 
cost  to  u.s  in  weapons,  equipment,  and 
supplies.  Not  only  have  we  been  com- 
pelled to  supply  our  own  weapons,  equip- 
ment, and  materiel,  we  have  also  had  to 
bear  almost  the  entire  financial  burden 
for  the  free  world  allies  who  have  been 
fighting  on  our  side. 

All  of  these  are  inescapable  facts  which 
I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate  wOl 
keep'  in  mind.  I  feel  that  most  Mem- 
bers will  do  this  as  we  consider  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill.  We  cannot  ignore 
our  treaty  commitm^ents  and  we  cannot 
walk  away  from  them.  These  are  solemn 
international  contracts  with  other  na- 
tions which  must  be  respected  and  hon- 
ored as  long  as  they  are  in  existence. 

However,  it  would  be  far  better  to  walk 
away  from  them  and  openly  renounce 
them  than  to  render  the  United  States 
so  impotent  that  it  would  not  have  the 
ability  to  meet  its  commitments  should 
the  occasion  arise.  This  is  the  issue  which 
we  should  and  must  face.  Either  we  must 
provide  the  weapons  and  the  other  im- 
plements of  war  and  resources  which  are 
necessary  for  us  to  meet  our  worldwide 
obligations  or  we  should  let  it  be  known 
that  we  no  longer  consider  ourselves 
bound  by  these  obligations. 

Despite  all  the  complaints  which  have 
been  made  about  our  involvement  in  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  there  has  been 
no  effort  whatsoever  to  adjust  any  of  our 
worldwide  commitments  or  to  relieve  us 
of  any  of  them.  The  President  has  made 
no  recommendation  that  we  abrogate  or 
cancel  any  of  the  treaties.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
not  made  any  recomm.endations  so  far  as 
I  can  tell,  for  any  change  on  this  subject 
or  the  elimination  of  any  of  our  treaty 
commitments. 

I  point  out  once  again  that  these  com- 
mitments are  a  part  of  our  defense  re- 
quirement and  that  we  cannot  avoid  the 
responsibUities  and  obligations  which 
these  commitments  impose  upon  us. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  by  the  ex- 
tent of  these  treaty  commitments  and 
have  thought  that,  at  some  point  in  time. 
we  might  very  well  have  to  make  a  hard- 
headed  distinction  between  what  we  are 
willing  to  do  and  what  we  are  reason- 
ably able  to  do  within  the  limits  of  our 
military  manpower,  resources,  and  assets. 
However,  it  is  my  judgment  that  this  is 
an  issue  that  should  be  met  head  on 
and  directly— not  indirectly  by  failing  to 
provide  what  is  needed  to  meet  our  de- 
fense requirements.  I  personally  would 
welcome  an  entire  examination  of  our 
treaty  commitments  around  the  world 
to  see  whether  they  are  now  required  and 
whether  they  are  still  fully  valid  or 
whether  adjustments  could  and  shouia 
be  made. 

I  hope  that  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations— which  is  unusually  well 
qualified  in  this  field— will  give  this  mat- 
ter seriotis  study  and  consideration  m 
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addition  to  the  consideration  they  are 
now  giving  it.  I  think  that  such  a  study 
would  be  a  very  timely  effort  and  that 
something  constructive  should  be  done 
about  it  and  reasonably  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  think 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  the  hard 
facts  and  recognize  that  these  treaty 
commitments  are  part  and  parcel  of  our 
military  requirement  and  that  when  we 
consider  the  defense  budget  they  have  to 
be  recognized  as  such  and  cannot  be 
ignored. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  takes  years  to 
develop  and  produce  the  complex  and 
sophisticated  machines  of  defense  which 
are  absolutely  vital  to  our  security.  Thus, 
what  we  did  on  the  defense  budget  last 
year  and  what  we  do  this  year,  and  next 
year,  will  have  vital  postural  implications 
5, 10.  and  15  years  from  now. 

We  were  little  better  than  a  second 
rate  military  power  when  we  entered 
World  War  II  and  that  was  also  true 
when  we  entered  the  Korean  conflict. 
Fortunately,  in  both  Instances  we  had 
the  time  to  gear  up  our  industrial  ma- 
chine and  produce  the  necessary  arms 
and  weapons  of  war  in  overwhelming 
quantities.  Never  again,  however,  In  a 
general  war,  will  we  have  time  to  do  this. 
We  will  have  to  go  with  what  we  have, 
and  this  is  why  It  is  so  essential  that  we 
have  the  arms  and  weapon  systems  which 
are  vital  to  our  defense  in  being. 

The  basic  point  that  I  am  making  to- 
day is  that,  as  long  as  we  have  these 
heavj'  worldwide  commitments  and,  as 
long  as  conditions  In  world  affairs  re- 
main substantially  as  they  are  now,  we 
are  obligated  to  provide  the  resources  to 
meet  them.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  do 
this,  then  we  should  take  prompt  action 
to  divest  ourselves  of  at  least  some  of  the 
obligations  which  we  have  assumed.  The 
matter  of  the  approval  of  our  treaty  ob- 
ligations was  within  the  primary  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  not  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Similarly,  any  change  or  re- 
duction in  our  treaty  obligations  would 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  not  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  However, 
as  long  as  these  treaty  obligations  re- 
main in  existence,  it  is  the  obligation  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  to  recommend  the 
weapons  and  other  resources  which  are 
essential  to  meeting  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject  today  is  to  review 
the  historical  development  of  the  situa- 
tion that  we  are  faced  with  and  to  point 
out  the  clear  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity that  rest  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  field  of  jurisdiction, 
and  to  suggest  the  ways  they  should  be 
met. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  on  our 
way  in  these  directions.  We  will  have  a 
good  solid  debate,  I  believe  and  hope, 
with  reference  to  the  contents  of  this 
Dul.  Substantial  reductions  were  made 
tvf'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  committee  in  spite  of 
the  rising  cost  of  weaponrj'.  Additional 
substantial  reductions  were  made  by  the 
conunittee  in  the  bill  we  will  present 
next  week  in  spite  of  rising  costs  of 
\\eaponry  and  their  complicated  nature. 

I  think  that  these  two  bills  have  laid 


the  groimdwork  for  very  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  next  few  years  providing 
that  war  can  be  deescalated. 

I  welcome  the  time  when  we  can  have 
debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIRNESS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  11  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, whose  names  appear  hereafter 
submitted  a  brief  today  in  support  of  a 
letter  of  July  10,  1970,  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  which 
it  was  requested  that  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co. — NBC — grant  compar- 
able time  without  cost  to  present  con- 
trasting and  opposing  views  to  the  May 
12,  1970,  NBC  program  which  supported 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war.  It  Is 
respectfully  requested  that  this  brief  be 
associated  and  considered  in  connection 
with  the  July  10,  1970,  letter  request. 

REQUEST    FOR    EXPEDmOrS    CONSIDERATION 

As  a  preliminary  matter,  we  first  wish 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  expeditious 
action  on  this  matter.  The  Senate  has 
tentatively  scheduled  debate  on  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Authorization  Act — 
including  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war — the  week  of  July  19,  1970.  Unless 
the  requested  time  to  present  contrasting 
views  is  granted  prior  to  final  passage  of 
that  legislation,  the  issue  will  be  ren- 
dered moot. 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

On  May  12.  1970,  a  one-half  hour 
prime-time  program  sponsored  by  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  committee 
was  televised  by  NBC.  This  program 
dealt  with  the  general  issue  of  the  Indo- 
china war,  but,  more  specifically,  sought 
legislative  and  monetary  support  for  the 
so-called  amendment  to  end  the  war — 
amendment  609  to  H.R.  17123.  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Act — and  the 
supportive  amendment  to  end  the  war 
committee. 

In  fact,  the  purpose  for  the  broadcast 
was  clearly  stated  at  the  outset  of  the 
program.  It  was  not,  as  NBC  has  implied, 
to  make  a  case  against  administration 
Indochina  policy;  rather,  the  program 
was  designed,  in  the  words  of  its  spon- 
sors, to  provide  five  of  the  20  Senators 
who  cosponsored  the  amendment  to  end 
the  war  the  opportunity  "to  make  a  case 
for  this  amendment." 

In  order  that  the  public  might  be  fully 
informed  on  this  controversial  issue  and 
in  accordance  with  the  fairness  doctrine, 
a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  president  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Mr. 
Julian  Goodman,  requesting  broadcast 
time  to  respond  to  that  program.  The 
telegram  specifically  requested  time  for 
Senators  who  oppose  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war  to  present  contrasting  views. 
In  its  response,  NBC  rejected  this  request 
for  comparable,  free  time  to  counter  the 
May  12  broadcast.  Mr.  Corydan  B.  Dun- 
ham, an  NBC  vice  president,  cited  vari- 
ous televised  speeches  by  President  Nixon 
and  news  programs  which  dealt  with 
"many  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia."  But   the   network 


failed  to  cite  one  instance  wliere  the  spe- 
cific subject  of  the  May  12  broadcast — 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war — was  dis- 
cussed by  an  opponent  of  the  legislation. 
On  July  9.  a  second  request  to  NBC 
for  broadcast  time  to  present  contrasting 
views  specifically  on  the  amenclment  to 
end  the  war  was  made.  It  was  pointed 
out  in  the  telegram  that  the  coverage 
NBC  cited  as  presenting  both  sides  of 
the  issue  did  not  deal  directly  with  the 
amendment.  It  was  made  clear  in  the 
second  telegram  that  the  Issue  was  not 
contrasting  views  of  overall  Indochina 
War  pohcy,  but  specifically  amendment 
No.  609  to  H.R.  17123.  and  the  solicita- 
tion of  monetary  support.  Disregarding 
tliis  consideration,  NBC  again  rejected 
the  request  in  a  telegram  from  Mi-  Good- 
man, who  pointed  to  an  hour-long  broad- 
cast on  the  issue  of  Cambodia  televised 
on  July  9 — a  program  which  did  not  deal 
in  any  substantial  way  with  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war. 

ARGUMENT 

The  obligation  of  NBC  to  present  con- 
trasting views  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion is  a  basic  and  fundamental  one.  In 
the  Commission's  1949  report  on  "edi- 
torializing by  bioadcast  licensees,"  the 
Commission  stated  in  paragraph  18: 

Thus,  in  appraising  the  record  of  a  station 
In  presenting  programs  concerning  a  con- 
troversial bin  pending  before  the  Congress 
of  the  tJntted  States,  if  the  record  disclosed 
that  the  licensee  had  permitted  only  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill's  enactment  to  utilize  Its 
facilities  to  the  exclusion  of  Its  opponents. 
It  is  clear  that  no  independent  appraisal  of 
the  bill's  merits  by  the  Commission  would  be 
required  to  reach  a  determination  that  the 
licensee  had  misconstrued  Us  duties  and  ob- 
ligations as  a  person  licensed  to  serve  the 
public  interest. 

Previously,  the  Commission  in  para- 
graph 9  stated: 

V?e  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  li- 
censee's obligations  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
est can  be  met  merely  through  the  adoption 
of  a  general  policy  of  not  refusing  to  broad- 
cast opposing  views  where  a  demand  l.>;  made 
of  the  station  for  broadcast  time  If,  as  we 
believe  to  be  the  case,  the  public  interest  is 
best  served  In  a  democracy  through  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  hear  expositions  of 
the  various  positions  taken  by  responsible 
groups  and  Individuals  on  particular  topics 
and  to  choose  between  them,  it  Is  evident 
that  broadcast  licensees  have  an  affirmative 
duty  generally  to  encourage  and  Implement 
the  broadcast  of  all  sides  of  controversial 
public  Issues  over  their  facilities,  over  and 
beyond  their  obligation  to  make  available  on 
demand  opportunities  for  the  expression  of 
opposing  views.  It  Is  clear  that  any  approxi- 
mation of  fairness  In  the  presentation  of  any 
controversy  will  be  difficult  If  not  Impossible 
of  achievement  unless  the  licensee  plays  a 
conscious  and  positive  role  In  bringing  about 
balanced  presentation  of  the  opposing  view- 
points. 

It  is  an  equally  fundamental  concept 
of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  that  where  a 
station  or  network  chooses  to  broadcast 
a  sponsored  program  which  for  the  first 
time  presents  one  side  of  a  controversial 
issue,  a  presentation  of  contrasting 
points  of  \1ew  cannot  be  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  paid  sponsorship  is  not 
available  for  these  views.  Cullman 
Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  25  RR  895  ( 1963) . 
See  also  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.. 
Inc.  et  al.  v.  FCC  et  al.  395  U.S.  367 
(1969  J. 
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The  broadcast  of  an  appeal  for  con- 
tributions at  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gram to  support  opportunities  by  the 
participating  Senators  to  "speak  out"  on 
the  war  issue  raised  additional  unre- 
solved problems.  This  appeal  for  con- 
tributions to  promote  legislation  is 
within  itself  a  controversial  issue  of  pub- 
lic importance,  also  giving  rise  to  an  op- 
portunity to  present  contrasting  views. 
We  note  that  NBC  does  not  purport  to 
claim  that  it  has  presented  contrasting 
views  on  this  matter.  We  raise  the  fur- 
ther question  whether  the  real  purpose 
of  the  broadcast  was,  as  claimed,  to  pre- 
sent views  favorable  to  the  amendment 
to  end  the  war  or  whether  the  broadcast 
was  not,  In  fact,  a  subtle  and  commercial 
venture  to  raise  money.  The  appeal  for 
funds  was  so  clearly  '-interwoven"  with 
the  context  of  the  program  that  a  ques- 
tion Is  presented  as  to  the  real  purpose 
of  the  broadcast.  See,  FCC  Letter  to 
KCOP-TV,  Inc..  July  1,  1970— FCC  70- 
685. 

CONCLtrSIOK 

Accordingly  it  is  respectfully  requested 
that  NBC  be  compelled  to  afford  us  com- 
parable time  to  respond  with  contrasting 
and  opposing  points  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  the  brief  was  signed  on 
July  16,  1970,  by  Senators  Bob  Dole. 
Edw.ard  Gurney,  Robert  Griffin,  Peter 
DoMiNicK,  Barry  GotDW.^TER,  Paul  Fan- 
nin, Ralph  Smith.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Clifford  Hansen,  Carl  Curtis,  and  Gor- 
don Allott. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  what 
I  have  referred  to  as  attachments  1,  2, 
and  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  attach- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Attachment  No.  1 

Mr.  Ben  Waple,  Secretary, 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Waple:  On  July  7  a  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  Mr.  Julian  Goodman,  re- 
questing broadcast  time  to  respond  to  a 
May  12  NBC  program  sponsored  by  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  Committee.  This 
program  was  a  one-half  hoiK  prime  time  tele- 
cast which  solicited  funds  in  support  of  the 
so-called  Amendment  to  End  the  War.  On 
July  8,  Mr.  Corydon  B.  Dunham,  an  NBC 
Vice  President,  rejected  this  request  for  com- 
parable, free  time  to  counter  the  May  12 
iaf^artcast. 

Then  on  July  9,  a  renewed  request  to  NBC 
for  the  broadcast  time  to  present  contrasting 
views  specifically  on  the  End  the  War  Amend- 
ment was  made.  It  was  pointed  out  In  the 
telegram  th.it  the  coverage  NBC  cited  as 
presenting  both  sides  of  the  Issue  did  not 
deal  directly  with  the  Amendment.  Disre- 
garding his  consideration.  NBC  again  rejected 
the  request  In  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Goodman, 
who  only  pointed  to  an  hour  long  broadcast 
on  the  issue  of  Cambodia  In  general  which 
was  televised  July  9. 

We  feel  that  NBC  has  not  presented  con- 
trasting views  on  the  Issue  of  the  End  the 
War  Amendment  as  required  by  the  Fairness 
Doctrine.  And  since  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  has  not  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  presenting  both  sides  of  the 
specific  Issue  Involved  In  the  Amendment  to 
End  the  War  debate,  our  only  recourse  la  to 
ask  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  compel  NBC  to  grant  us  comparable 
time  without  cost  to  present  the  viewpoints 
of  those  who  oppose  the  Amendment. 

Signed:  Bob  Dole.  Edward  GtniNET,  Rob- 


ert Gbeffin,  Peter  Dominick,  Barry  Gold- 
WATBB.  Paul  Fannin,  Ralph  SMnH,  Strom 
Thurmond.  Clifford  Hansen,  Carl  Curtis. 
Gordon  Allott. 

Amendment  To  End  the  War,  May  12,  1970. 
NBC  Telecast 
attachment  2 

Mr.  GooDEix.  Mr.  President,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  purchased  prime  television 
time  to  explain  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war — amendment  No.  609  to  H.R.  17123 — 
to  the  American  public  and  to  seek  support 
for  It. 

The  half-hour  broadcast  marks  the  first 
time  that  a  congressional  group  has  produced 
such  a  nationwide  program. 

The  program — "The  Amendment  to  End 
the  War" — was  broadcast  on  Tuesday, 
May  12,  at  7:30  p.m.  over  the  NBC  television 
network. 

Senators  George  McGovern,  Mark  Hat- 
FiiXD.  Harold  Hughes,  Frank  Church,  and 
I  participated  In  the  progr^un. 

The  amendment  to  end  the  war  was 
drafted  by  Senators  McGovern,  Hatfield. 
Hughes,  and  me  and  was  Introduced  on 
May  5,  1970.  It  states  that  unless  Congress 
shall  have  declared  war.  no  moneys  appro- 
priated under  the  act  to  which  it  Is  attached, 
or  under  any  other  law,  shall  be  used  in 
Vietnam  after  December  30,  1970,  except  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces.  It 
requires  that  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam  be  completed — that  all 
American  miUtar,'  personnel  be  pulled  out — 
by  June  1971,  unless  the  President  of  the 
United  States  requests  and  Congress  passes 
a  Joint  resolution  extending  that  deadline. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no  money 
shall  be  used  for  military  operations  in  Laos 
after  December  1970.  And  It  provides  that 
no  moneys  shall  be  authorized  for  any  mili- 
tary operations  in  Cambodia  or  for  military 
aid  for  that  country  30  days  following  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.5ent  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  program  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dl.=patch  carried  an  excellent  editorial  com- 
menting upon  the  Cambodian  Invasion  and 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
and  the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  Amendment  To  End  thk  War:  A  Net- 
work Television  Broadcast,  May  12,  1970. 
NBC 
(Participants:  Senator  George  McGovern, 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Senator  Charles 
E.  Goodell,  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Frank  Church) 

Narration.  Today,  in  the  bright  springtime 
of  1970.  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  ripped  apart.  Citizens  bludgeon  each 
other  In  the  streets  of  New  York.  Students 
die  In  a  campus  eruption.  Buildings  explode. 
Banks  burn.  The  Nation's  colleges  are  shut 
down.  The  population  is  polarized,  and  there 
are  parades  of  protest  everywhere.  Not  since 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War  have  Americans 
treated  each  other  like  this. 

At  the  heart  of  the  trouble  lies  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  a  strange  war — a  war  that  we 
have  to  keep  explaining  to  ourselves  year 
after  year  after  year.  And  it  Is  a  difficult  war 
to  explain — particularly  to  the  p>eople  who 
have  to  go  and  fight  on  Its  inconclusive 
battlefields. 

But  while  all  the  talk  goes  on,  the  war  goes 
on.  too.  It  continues  tonight,  as  it  has  con- 
tinued for  a  decade.  Tonight,  Americans  will 
die  In  Vietnam.  Tonight,  Americans  will  die 
in  Cambodia. 
What  can  we  do? 

Last  week,  amendment  No.  609  was  Intro- 
duced on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. It  was  co-sponsored  by  a  bi-partisan 
coalition  of  twenty  Senators.  These  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  call  It  the  amendment 


to  end  the  war.  They  regard  It  as  a  realistic 
new  thrust  for  peace.  The  Senate  debate  on 
it  will  begin  In  Just  a  few  days. 

In  the  next  half  hour,  five  of  these  Sen- 
ators will  make  a  case  for  this  amendment. 
If  the  American  people  can  effectively  urge 
Its  passage  upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  if  "the  amendment  to  end  the 
war"  Is  passed,  then  the  traditional  right  of 
declaring  whether  or  not  we  shall  commit 
Americans  to  battle  will  be  returned  to  the 
Congress — where  it  belongs. 

Through  protest  .  .  .  petition  .  .  .  and  an 
act  of  law,  we  shall  have  at  last  ended  the 
Vietnam  war. 

And  now.  Senator  George  McGovern  of 
South  Dakota. 

Senator  McGovern.  There  is  no  way  under 
the  Constitution  by  which  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  act  either  to  continue 
this  war  or  to  end  It,  except  by  a  decision 
on  whether  we  will  appropriate  funds  to 
finance  the  war. 

Article  I.  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 

Senator  Hatfield.  Our  amendment  to  end 
the  war  fulfills  the  obligations  that  we  have 
under  the  Constitution.  The  amendment 
cle.irly  states  that  unless  the  Congress  shall 
have  declared  war,  that  no  monies  appro- 
priated on  the  act  to  which  we  attach  the 
amendment,  or  any  other  law,  shall  be  used 
in  Vietnam  after  December  the  30th.  1970. 
except  for  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
and  other  provisions. 

It  provides  that  no  money  shall  be  used 
for  mlUtarv  operations  in  the  country  of 
Laos  after  December  of  1970.  It  provides  that 
no  monies  shall  be  authorized  for  the  use 
of  any  military  operations  In  Cambodia, 
thirty  days  following  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment;  and  that  all  troops  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  all  American 
troops,  by  June  1971  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  deem  that  It  is  Im- 
portant enough  to  extend  that  time  by  re- 
questing the  Congress  to  pass  a  Joint  Reso- 
lution authorizing  such  extension  time. 

Senator  Hughes.  The  Amendment  to  End 
the  War  provides  continuing  funding  for 
full  protection  of  American  troops  during 
the  total  period  of  our  withdrawal.  It  also 
provides  adequate  funding  to  provide  po- 
litical asvlum  for  all  those  South  Vletna- 
mese  and  other  civilians  for  which  there 
may  be  great  concern  about  a  bloodbath; 
and  there  are  adequate  provisions  that  these 
civilians  may  be  placed  in  other  places  for 
their  own  protection. 

It  also  provides  for  a  continuing  nego- 
tiation of  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Senator  Church.  Very  soon  the  Senate 
will  be  acting  on  another  Amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Cooper  and  myself,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  Cambodian  situation 
and  sets  the  limits  on  that  adventure  to 
those  declared  by  the  President. 

But  this  End  the  War  Amendment  takw 
the  full  step,  and  provides  an  orderly  method 
for  the  extrication  of  the  United  States  from 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Itself. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  so  what  were 
looking  for  Is  a  reasonable  way  to  acfom- 
pUsh  that  withdrawal,  and  I  think  that  tne 
principal  stumbling  block  now  Is  that  we  re 
somehow  worried  about  losing  face.  WeTe 
worried  about  embarrassing  the  policy  makers 
that  sent  us  In  there.  WeTe  worried  about 
admitting   that   perhaps   we   made   a   mis- 

Actuallv,  I  think  It  would  contribute  to 
the  great'ness  of  the  United  States  if,  as  a 
free  people,  we  could  Just  admit  that  weTe 
capable  of  making  a  mistake;  and  then  do 
the  best  we  can  to  put  an  early  end  to  it. 

Senator  Hughes.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  not  a 
change  In  policy  at  all.  It's  a  contlnuaUon 
of  the  old,  old  policy.  It  Is  dedicated  to  war, 
not  to  peace.  It  means  that  the  war  wiu  go 
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on  and  contmue  to  go  on  for  years  to  come. 
It  means  that  there  has  been  no  one  speak- 
ing, in  this  Administration  or  the  last,  of  an 
end  to  our  support  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

It  means  that  we  can  look  into  the  future 
lor  at  least  a  decade.  In  all  probability,  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men  involved  in  Viet- 
nam. I  think  every  mother  and  father  in 
America  who  has  a  son  right  now  that's  five, 
or  six.  or  seven  years  old,  or  anywhere  up 
to  15  or  16,  should  well  realize  that  that  boy 
IS  going  to  be  involved  In  our  future  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  under  existing  policy. 

Senator  Goodell.  We  have  come  to  the 
point  where  we  realize,  and  I  think  the  Pre.si- 
dent  realized  when  he  went  into  Cambodia, 
that  Vletnamlzatlon  will  not  work;  and  It 
was  an  admission  of  the  failure  of  Viet- 
naniization. 

I  think  it's  time  that  the  American  people 
recognize  that  the  President  doesn't  have 
the  power  to  declare  war  or  make  war,  alone- 
He  can  ask  Congress  to  declare  that  power; 
and  I  think  that's  why  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here,  and  urging  support  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  for,  is  so  Important. 

Congress  can  do  this,  and  it's  not  an  ir- 
responsible action;  and  with  the  walls  all 
falling  down  around  American  prestige  and 
power  in  the  world  if  we  decide  we're  going 
to  get  ovu,  Congress  would  simply  be  saying, 
"Okay,  we've  fought  for  seven  years,  we've 
bled  and  died,  and  we've  spent  our  resources 
on  this;  and  now  the  time  has  come  to  say 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  'take  it  over.  We'll 
give  you  time.  Over  a  period  of  time  we're 
going  to  be  withdrawing  and  you  can  go  on 
getting  aid  if  you  fight  for  yourself  in  your 
own  civil  war.  We're  not  going  to  stay  there 
and  fight  and  bleed  and  die  for  you  any 
longer.'  " 

Senator  Hatfield.  But  the  point  is  simply 
this;  It's  no  longer  the  opinion  of  Presidents, 
and  no  longer  the  opinion  of  Senators;  It's 
the  evidence  of  history,  of  over  40.000  deaths, 
and  this  amount  of  resource  expended  that 
has  proven  each  one  of  those  escalations  to 
be  wrong.  And  I  say,  how  many  more  Amer- 
ican men  have  to  be  heaped  upon  that  fu- 
neral pyre  of  war  to  disapprove  a  theory  or  a 
doctrine  of  miltlary  action  that  has  been 
proven  wrong  each  time  that  ifs  been  acted 
upon. 

Senator  Church.  After  all,  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  Impose  any  permanent 
solution  in  .\sia  to  settle  -Asian  problems 
among  the  Asian  people  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. Now.  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  do 
that  is — runs  against  the  whole  current  of 
history. 

Now.  what's  happening  in  Asia  is  that  the 
western  powers  are  moving  out,  and  that  the 
Asians  are  taking  over  for  themselves;  and 
Vletnamization.  as  it's  been  pointed  out  here, 
is  not  the  method  for  extricating  us  from 
this  morass.  It  will  merely  perpetuate  our 
Involvement  in  this  war.  Half  of  the  troops 
may  come  home;  the  other  half  will  stay 
Indefinitely;  and  It  does  not  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent military  base  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Goodell.  The  President  reiterated 
the  other  night  that  he  was  going  to  con- 
tinue to  "oring  back  these  150,000  men  in  the 
next  12  months.  Now,  many  Americans  may 
feel  that  that  means  they're  all  going  to  be 
coming  back,  and  nobody's  going  to  be  going. 

Under  a  policy  of  bringing  back  150,000 
men  in  the  next  12  months,  we  will  send  to 
South  Vietnam  276,000  men  who  are  not 
there  now,  who  are  now  in  the  militarv  or 
about  to  go  into  the  military;  and  we'll  bring 
back  more,  150.000  more  than  we  send,  but 
In  the  rotation  process  there  will  be  this 
276,000  men  go  over  there  to  fight,  and  per- 
haps die. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  what  would  we 

nave  accomplished,  or  what  evidence  Is  there 

based  on  past  history,  to  lead  us  to  believe 

that  we  would  be  in  any  better  position,  or 
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that  South  Vietnam  would  be  in  any  better 
FKDSition.  1  year  or  5  years  or  10  years  henc?, 
after  tens  of  thousands  of  additional  Ameri- 
cans have  been  killed,  than  we  are  noW^ 
What  would  we  have  gained? 

Senator  Church,  We  have  created  a 
"crisis  of  confidence,"  and  a  deep  disillusion- 
ment and  an  ahenation  that  doesn't  Just 
affect  a  narrow  frmge  of  radicals  on  campus. 
Anyone  who  goes  to  the  campuses  knows 
that  this  feeling  extends  to  millions  of 
young  Americans. 

Now,  if  they  grow  up  without  a  belief  in 
this  system,  that,  it  seems  to  me,  has  far 
greater  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the 
United  States  than  anything  we  have  now 
or  have  ever  had  at  stake  out  in  Indochina. 

Senator  Hughes,  I  think  one  of  the  great, 
tragic  byproducts  of  all  of  this  has  been 
the  spiritual  scarring  of  our  own  people 
The  questioning  in  our  own  minds  of  why 
we're  involved  in  a  body-count  war  with  total 
military  supremacy,  with  indiscriminate 
bombing  and  far-ranging  effects  on  the  ecol- 
ogy of  those  nations  by  spraying  ciiemlcals 
and  driving  the  people  off  of  the  land  into 
the  cities,  completely  changing  the  complex 
of  that  little  nation  involving  sixteen  to 
eighteen  million  people. 

And  we  ask  ourselves,  can  we  be  happy 
about  the  fact  that  we've  killed  10.000  Viet- 
namese and  suffered  300  deaths  ourselves 
and  in  the  process  that  this  complete  psy- 
chology that  we  have  of  destroying  life,  you 
know,  at  any  expense,  and  what  the  results 
of  it  are — 

Senator  Church.  It's  brutalizing  our  own 
society. 

Senator  Hughes.  Ifs  brutalizing  us  in- 
ternally, and  we  find  our  young  people  turn- 
ing away  from  it,  fleeing  to  Canada  to  avoid 
a  war  they  consider  immoral  and  attitudes 
that  they  consider  unrealistic  in  a  time,  in 
an  age  when  we  really  are  questioning  our- 
selves to  find  national  purpose  again. 

Senator  McGovern.  What  we  need  to  un- 
derstand is  that  there  is  no  way  to  sepa- 
rate the  cost  of  this  war  In  Asia,  from  the 
cost  of  our  own  society.  Now.  there  were 
stories  in  the  press  recently  that  some  of 
our  poor  people,  some  of  the  black  citizens 
and  other  minority  groups,  have  shied  away 
from  participating  in  protests  against  the 
war  on  the  ground  that  their  concerns  are 
with  hunger  and  with  racism  and  with 
poverty. 

But  what  I  think  all  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans need  to  understand  is  that  the  answer 
to  these  other  problems  will  not  come  until 
we  put  this  war  behind  us,  and  the  enormous 
drain  that  it's  taking  here  in  our  society.  The 
person  who's  worried  about  Infiatlon  ought 
to  realize  that  war  Is  a  principal  cause  of  It. 
The  man  who's  worried  about  the  stock 
market  skidding  ought  to  realize  that  the 
stock  market  Jitters  are  associated,  to  a 
great  extent,  with  the  war. 

And  as  you've  said  so  many  times,  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  city  councilmen  and  the 
others  who  are  worried  about  where  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from  for  those  new 
schools  or  new  sewage  projects  or  other 
things,  they  have  to  understand  that  the  war 
is  robbing  them  of  those  possibilities. 

Senator  Hughes.  We're  talking  about  16 
to  18  million  people  In  South  Vietnam;  here 
are  23  million  blacks  in  America  who  have 
not  been  able  to  find  Justice  in  this  great 
country.  Untold  thousands  of  American  In- 
dians who  have  never  been  brought  to  their 
fulfillment.  You  who  have  worked  so  long 
and  so  energetically  In  the  field  of  hunger 
in  America,  and  poverty,  with  some  35  mil- 
lion people  living  In  pKsverty.  with  the  very 
foundations  shaking  of  every  major  city  in 
the  Nation,  with  the  great,  basic,  underglrd- 
Ing  of  this  Nation  that  has  always  kept  it 
stable,  with  those  minorities  is  now  being 
drained  off  and  siphoned  off  in  the  name  of 
somehow  saving  face  In  Southeast  Asia,  you 
know. 


So  when  we  talk,  1  think  you  would  agree 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  great  paradox  In 
this. 

Senator  Goodell.  The  cost  of  the  war  last 
year  was  $23  billion,  so  you  can  say  In  Just 
about  specific  terms  that  1  year's  cost  of 
this  war  would  clean  up  all  our  waters  In 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Hatfield.  The  half  hour  that  this 
program  is  being  telecast  to  the  American 
people,  to  reduce  that  or  to  translate  that 
into  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  war;  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  spending  81  million  Just 
In  this  one-half  hour  period. 

Senator  Goodell.  In  Vieuiam. 

Senator  Hatfield.  In  Vietnam.  Just  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Senator  Church  Mjrk,  you  know  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  the  world  will  think 
we're  weak  if  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  I 
think  that  of  all  the  arguments  that  are 
made,  that  Is  the  least  impressive,  Acttially. 
the  world  knows  that  we  have  the  power  to 
exterminate  every  living  inhabitant  of  Viet- 
nam. If  we  unleashed  that  power  we  could 
salt  it  over  the  way.  Rome  salted  over  Car- 
thage. 

It's  not  our  power  that's  in  question  out 
there.  It's  the  wisdom  of  our  policy;  and  the 
world  sees  the  biggest,  richest,  strongest  na- 
tion dropping  more  bombs  in  North  Vietnam 
than  we  dropped  on  all  Europe  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  They  see  this  tremendous 
disproportion  of  strength  and  wealth,  and 
that  puts  us  in  a  very  bad  light  In  the 
world. 

In  fact,  this  war  has  done  more  to  under- 
mine America's  moral  leadership  in  the 
world  than  anv-thlng  that's  ever  happened 
to  us.  and  the  faster  we  put  the  matter  right 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  end  this  war,  the 
sooner  we  will  begin  to  win  back  again  the 
respect  that  this  country  ought  to  have 
throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Hughes,  What  do  you  say  to  peo- 
ple who  are  really  concerned,  and  I  know 
they're  concerned,  about  the  fact  that  well 
lose  face  in  the  world,  you  know,  thitt  well 
really  not  be  a  first  rate  power,  as  has  been 
Implied  by  our  Chief  Executives  In  the  past 
and  In  the  present ''  And  the  concern  of 
honest  Americans  who  want  to  get  out  of 
the  war.  who  want  to  stop  the  killing  and 
the  dying,  and  yet  they  say  this  is  America's 
place  in  the  world,  that  unless  we  accept 
this  challenge  we're  somehow  failing  in 
world  leadership, 

I  think  this  Is  the  question  In  the  minds 
of  millions  of  Americans  today. 

Senator  Hatfield,  What  constitutes  leader- 
ship. Not  Just  power  of  armament,  but  power 
of  Ideals,  And  I  say  that  we  are  losing  In 
the  world  today  by  continuing  to  be  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It's  not  a  matter  of  national  price.  It's  a 
matter  of  whether  we're  practicing  what  we 
preach.  It's  a  matter  of  whether  our  Ideals 
that  were  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  are  really 
at  the  center  of  our  policy,  or  whether  we're 
out  here  with  some  peripheral  object  of  face- 
saving;  and  so  forth.  I  say.  If  it's  to  be  hu- 
mllitated  to  admit  we're  wrong  and  to  save 
lives,  then  the  sooner  we  do  this,  the  better 
it's  going  to  be  for  our  nation.  But  I  don't 
consider  it  humiliation,  I  consider  it  great- 
ness, because  only  the  powerful  can  take 
the  chance  of  admitting  error,  and  we're  that 
powerful  today. 

Senator  Goodell.  And  most  civilizations 
that  have  died,  have  died  from  within;  and 
that  is  happening  now  in  the  United  States 
of  America  if  we  don't  get  out  of  this  war. 

Senator  Church  We  clothe  this  war  in 
the  sacred  words  of  "Justice"  and  "freedom" 
and  "peace."  But  Justice  and  freedom  and 
peace  aren't  at  stake  out  there.  You  know, 
the  Government  that  we're  supporting  is  not 
a  democratic  government.  It's  an  incompe- 
tent and  corrupt  military  dictatorship;  and 
It's  Involved  In  a  war  with  another  dlctator- 
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ship  This  Is  a  war  between  two  dictatorships 
for  control  of  Vietnam. 

So  I  think  we  make  a  grave  mistake  when 
we  try  to  clothe  such  a  war  in  terms  of  the 
Ideals  for  which  this  country  should  stand. 
Freedom  Is  not  nt  Issue  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  One  way  or  the  other,  the  kind  of 
freedom  that  we  know  is  not  going  to  be 
the  gift  of  this  war  out  there. 

Senator  Hvches.  I  think  the  gut  question, 
though,  Frank,  and  particularly  George,  when 
we're  talking  about  this  Amendment  to  End 
the  War.  to  most  Americans  Is.  how  can  I 
support  this  Amendment  and  at  the  same 
tune  support  my  country  in  an  Involvement 
we've  had  over  the  lAit  15  years.  And  I  think 
If  people  could  resolve  t'.iis  In  their  own 
minds,  you  know,  they  d  very  willingly  bring 
this  war  to  an  end  throur^h  this  Ameiidiiunt. 

Senator  McGovern.  Now,  the  President 
said  the  other  night  that  if  we  leave  Vietnam 
now.  we're  goin_;  to  be  through,  or  I  think 
he  said  wore  going  to  be  tinlshcd  as  a  peace- 
maker in  Asia.  Well  now.  I  think  we  ought 
to  quit  trying  to  be  the  policeman  for  Asia. 
Let'.>  quit  trying  to  be  a  solo  policeman  and 
banker  and  pacitior  in  Asia  alone.  How  ironic 
it  would  be  If  at  long  last  we  succeeded  In 
pacifying  Southeast  Asia  and  couldn't  pacify 
our  ov.ii  s:  ciely. 

Senator  Huuhe  j.  The  invasion  of  Cambodia, 
I  think,  was  truly  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  tack.  They're  wTiting  to  m?  at  about 
8  to  10  to  one  against  the  President's  posture 
right  now  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  in  the  be- 
lief and  the  hone  tliat  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  will  olTer  leadership,  you  know, 
TO  alter  this  posture. 

Senator  Goodell.  Everything  we  have  said 
here  tonight  is  completely  unpartisan.  I 
»hmk  we  have  a'.l  been  as  critical  of  the 
Democratic  Presidents  as  we  have  of  Repub- 
lican Presidents,  and  we  should  not  be  con- 
i^idcTing  this  in  terms  of  political  or  partisan 
aclvantage  one  way  or  the  other.  This  war 
tran'icends  partisanship,  and  I  know  a  great 
many  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  who 
tiunk  our  policy  now  i?:  wrong,  and  we  ought 
to  get  out.  I  think  the  overwhelming  number 
of  all  Americans,  whatever  their  political 
party,  believe  this. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  what  we're 
trying  to  do  with  our  Amendment  to  End  the 
War.  is  to  say  that  that  is  too  Important  a 
decision  to  place  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
man.  It's  too  big  a  risk  to  ask  one  man  to 
decide  alone.  The  President  ought  not  to 
have  to  make  that  Judgment  alone,  and  under 
the  Constittition.  he's  not  supposed  to  make 
that  decision  alone. 

What  we're  proposing  to  do  Is  to  share  that 
responsibility,  and  whatever  political  risk, 
whatever  opportunity,  whatever  hazard  Is 
i!.vol\cd  In  making  the  decision  to  end  this 
war,  we're  prepared,  as  elected  officials,  to 
stand  up  on  that  question  and  answer  yes 
cr  no,  and  then  take  whatever  blame  or 
whatever  credit  Is  Involved. 

Senator  Goodell.  In  effect,  we're  providing 
a  situation  where  the  President  can  withdraw 
faster,  where  he  can  make  a  determination 
the  war  Is  going  to  end  by  a  fixed  date,  and 
he  will  not  bear  the  whole  onus,  himself. 
We  recognize  that  when  you've  made  such 
a  tragic  mistake,  there's  no  painless  way  to 
get  out  of  that  mistake.  We're  saying.  "We'll 
sliare  that  pain,  we'll  share  that  responsi- 
bility. But  lets  recognize  the  mistake  and 
get  out  of  It." 

Senator  Hughes.  What  do  we  say  to  the 
American  parents  who  have  sons  fighting 
In  Vietnam?  Is  this  a  patriotic  move  that 
we  are  taking  In  this  Amendment  to  End 
the  War''  Is  this  support  of  their  sons  and 
of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam? 

Senator  Goodell.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  protect  the  young  men  who  are  fighting 
over  there  than  to  bring  them  home;  and  I 
don't  know  of  any  military  person  in  any 
responsible  position,  who  doubts  that  If  we 
made  our  declaration,  "we're  coming  out," 
that  they  would  be  brought  home  safely 
theo. 


As  long  as  we  stay  there,  the  casualties 
are  going  to  go  up,  and  if  President  Nixon's 
program  works,  over  the  next  three  years, 
we  are  talking  about  a  minimum  of  5,000 
more  American  dead,  and  probably  closer 
to  20.000.  Four  or  five  times  that  many  cas- 
ualties, and  four  or  five  times  that  many 
Vietnamese  deaths  In  the  process.  Not  to 
mention  the  billions  of  dollars  Involved. 

Senator  McGovern.  But  now  what  we're 
proposing  is  not  a  disorganized  and  unco- 
ordinated outcry.  We're  proposing  a  specific 
legislative  Act  that  will  have  the  full  force 
of  law,  and  it  will  say  In  erfect.  no  more 
mc>ney  for  Southeast  Asia  for  any  purpose 
o'her  than  arranging  for  the  systematic  and 
safe  withdrawal  of  our  forces,  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  for  asylum  for  those 
people  that  might  be  threatened  by  our  with- 
drawal. Its  an  orderly.  Constitutional  pro- 
cedure for  bringing  about  an  end  to  this  war. 
Senator  Church.  Now,  this  brings  the  Con- 
gress back  to  the  role  that  it  should  have 
been  playing  all  along.  It  asks  the  Congress 
to  assume  its  responsibility  to  the  American 
people,  and  it  brings  our  democratic  system 
back  to  life  again  in  a  balanced.  Constitu- 
tional manner;  and  that  in  Itself  is  as  Im- 
portant in  the  long  run  to  the  life  of  this 
Republic  as  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  H.\tfield.  What  do  we  say  to  the 
American  people  who  have  been  watching, 
i.nd  who  would  say,  "Well,  we  agree  with  you. 
but  our  voice  Is  not  very  loud.  I'm  only  one 
person.  I'm  Just  a  little  person,  so-called 
little  person."  You  hear  that  many  times. 
Does  that  voice  have  a  place  In  this  whole 
great  issue  of  war  and  peace? 

They  say,  "We're  tired  of  speeches.  We 
want  some  action."  A  lot  of  the  young  people 
say  this  to  us.  A  lot  of  the  older  people  say, 
"All  right,  turn  It  off.  We  agree  with  you, 
but  what  have  you  done  about  it?  What 
can  you  do  about  it,  what  can  we  do?" 

Senator  Church.  We're  asking  people  to 
make  their  views  known  responsibly  to  their 
Congressmen  and  we  are  asking  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
particularlv,  to  begin  to  assume  !*s  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution.  For  years 
and  years  now  we've  abdicated.  We've  given 
all  the  power  to  the  President  when  It  came 
to  war.  We've  sat  on  our  hands  and  done 
nothins,  and  hoped  that  the  people  would 
look  the  other  way. 

Well,  the  time  has  come  to  reassert  our 
responsibility  and  to  stand  up  and  vote  on 
the  question  of  war  or  peace. 

Senator  H.^tfteld.  You  know,  we've  sort 
of  enshrined  silence  as  the  virtue  of  patriot- 
ism In  the  last  year  or  so;  and  actually.  I 
think  the  highest  patriotic  duty  that  any 
citizen  has  is  to  speak  up.  to  speak  his  con- 
victions and  his  mind.  That's  the  hope  that 
we've  got  to  give  to  all  American  people. 
That  there  is  this  method,  there  is  this  chan- 
nel open  to  them,  and  that  we.  and  others 
like  us  on  this  end  of  the  power  structure, 
so  to  speak,  are  receptive.  We're  not  only 
receptive,  but  we're  inviting  them  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  Amendment  to  end  the  War. 
Senator  Hughes.  This  is  what  we  must  do. 
We  need  their  help.  Even  if  we  had  40  Sen- 
ators presently  on  this  Amendment,  we  need 
the  help  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
There's  no  other  way  that  we  can  succeed; 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  counts  in  the 
final  analysis.  If  I'm  to  exercise  my  Judgment 
and  to  follow  my  conscience  in  a  position  of 
responsibility.  I  must  t.ell  the  people  when 
I  think  we're  right,  and  I  must  tell  them 
when  I  think  were  wrong;  and  expect  them 
to  support  those  positions,  or  to  oppose  them. 
But  for  Lord's  sake,  don't  be  quiet  Write, 
support  or  oppose,  but  do  something  in  this 
critical  time. 

Senator  H.\tfield  If  you  want  to  cast  your 
vote  to  end  the  war  in  Indochina,  there  Is 
something  you  must  do  in  the  next  lew  days. 
Write  to  your  Congressman  or  your  Senator, 
just  the  simple  words.  "I  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment to  End  the  War  in  Southeast  Asia." 


Senator  Goodell.  And  there's  something 
else  you  can  do.  Take  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
write  on  the  top,  "We,  the  undersigned,  favor 
the  Amendment  to  End  the  War."  Leave 
room  for  names  and  addresses;  and  then  go 
out  to  work,  to  the  church,  to  the  super 
market,  where  ever  you  can  collect  signa- 
tures, and  get  people  to  sign  wiio  agree  with 
you.  Send  those  petitions  to  your  Congress- 
man and  to  your  Senators. 

Senator  Hughes.  The  President  of  the 
United  Slates  rightfully  can  command  all 
media  to  bring  a  message  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  any  time  he  deems  he  has 
a  message  of  importance.  For  those  cf  us 
wiio  have  differing  viewpoints,  and  wish  to 
express  those  to  you,  the  American  pecple, 
it  requires  that  we  seek  your  a.ssistance. 

Senator  Church.  Remember  that  66  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar  now  goes  for  war. 
A  dollar  for  peace  could  go  a  long  way.  So 
send  your  contribution,  whatever  it  may  be. 
m  order  that  we  can  continue  to  speak  out. 
Make  your  checks  out  to  "Amendment  to 
End  the  War."  post  office  Box  lA.  Ben  Fr.mk- 
lin  St.uion.  Washington.  D.C.  20044. 

Senator  McGovern.  Let  me  close  this 
broadcast  on  a  very  concrete  and  specific 
point.  What  we  are  proposing  here  is  that 
for  the  iirst  time  in  the  long  history  of  this 
war,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  stand 
up  and  be  counted  yes  or  no.  on  the  ques- 
tion 01  wl.ether  we  wish  the  war  to  continue, 
or  to  be  ended.  We  propose  to  do  that  m  a 
vote  that  will  come  in  a  very  short  time. 
We  p'iCdge  you  that  that  vote  will  be  held. 
This  is  not  a  sense  of  the  Congress  Resolu- 
tion. It  Is  not  a  debater's  point;  it  is  an  act 
of  law.  which  If  carried,  will  put  an  end  to 
this  war  in  a  systematic  way.  We  ask  ear- 
nestly tonight  for  your  support  in  that  effort. 

President  Nixon.  Strive  in  every  area  of  the 
world 

General  Westmoreland.  In  1968.  a  new 
phase  Is  now  starting. 

President  Johnson.  General  Westmore- 
land's strategy  Is  producing  re.sults. 

General  Westmoreland.  The  enemy's  hopes 
are  dim. 

President  Nixon.  If,  when  the  chips  are 
down,  the  world's  most  powerful  nation  acts 
like  a  pitiful,  helpless  giant 

Closing  N.ARRATioN.  In  Just  a  few  days,  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  to  end  the  war  will 
begin  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

If  the  American  people  can  eiTectucly 
urge  Its  passage  upon  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  if  the  amendment  to  end 
the  war  is  passed,  then  the  traditional  right 
of  declaring  whether  or  not  we  shall  commit 
Americans  to  battle  will  be  returned  to  the 
Congress — where  it  belongs. 

Throuch  protest,  petition,  and  an  act  of 
law,  we  "shall  have  at  last  ended  the  Viet- 
nam war. 


Amendment  No.  609  to  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Bill  (H  R.  171231 

Sec. (a)  Unless  the  Congress  sh;^,ll  have 

declared  war.  no  part  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  expended  In  Vietnam  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  for  any  purpose  arising  ircin 
military  conflict:  Provided.  That  funds  rr.iy 
be  expended  as  required  for  the  .-afe  and 
svstematlc  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
military  personnel  the  termination  cf  United 
States  mllltarv  oneratioiis.  the  provision  cf 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  in  amounts  and 
for  purposes  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  aid  the 
arrangement  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  the  wltl.- 
drawal  of  United  States  forces:  Ar.d  rrnvidfa 
further.  That  the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  military  personnel  from  Vietnim  sha.. 
be  completed  no  later  than  June  30.  1971 
unless  the  Congress,  by  joint  resoIuMon.  ap- 
proves a  finding  bv  the  President  that  an 
additional  stated  period  of  time  is  required  to 
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Insure  the  safety  of  such  personnel  during 
ilie  withdrawal  process. 

(bi  Unless  Congress  shall  ha\e  declared 
war.  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended  after  December  31.  1970,  to  furnish 
to  Laos  any  military  advisers,  or  to  support 
military  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  "states  or  any  other  country  In  or  over 

Laos. 

ic)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended,  after  thirty  days  after  tlie  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  to  furnish  to  Cam- 
bodia any  defense  article  or  any  military 
assistance  or  mHitary  ad\  isers.  or  to  sup- 
port military  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  in  or  over 
Cambodia. 

(di  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term    defense  article"  shall   have  the  same 
mean'ng  piven  such  term  under  section  644 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
att.achment  no.  3 

July  7,  1970. 
Mr    Julian    Goodman,    President.    National 
Broadcasting  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.: 

On  May  12.  1970,  a  30-m;nute  program 
sponsored  by  the  Amendment  To  End  The 
War  Committee  was  broadcast  on  NBC-TV. 
Since  NBC  has  not  broadcast  contrasting 
views,  I  respectfully  request  that  .Senators 
opposed  to  the  end  the  war  amendment  be 
granted  equal  time,  without  cost,  so  that 
the  public  may  be  informed  and  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  complied  with.  Ycur  Immedi- 
ate response  W'ill  be  appreciated. 

Bob  Dole. 
United  States  Senate. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  response  to  your  telegram  today  to 
Julian  Goodman  may  I  point  out  that  the 
N'BC  television  network  has  provided  many 
opportunities  since  May  12  for  spokesmen 
opposed  to  the  views  expressed  on  the  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Committee  On  The 
Amendment  To  End  The  War.  In  addition 
to  coverage  In  our  regularly  scheduled  news 
programs  President  Nixon  addressed  the  Na- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Cambodia  on  June  3 
and  discussed  many  of  the  Issues  Involved  in 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  In  a  special  broad- 
cast on  July  1.  Many  other  spokesmen  op- 
posed to  the  Hatfield-McGovern  amendment 
have  appeared  on  the  Today  program  includ- 
ing Senator  McClellan.  Secretary  Laird  and 
Edmund  J.  Gulllon.  Secretary  Laird  and  Gen- 
eral Earle  Wheeler  also  appeared  on  a  spe- 
cial prime-time  edition  of  Meet  The  Press  on 
June  4  to  discuss  Issues  raised  by  the  Incur- 
sion Into  Cambodia.  Senator  Peter  Domlnlck 
and  General  Maxwell  Taylor  are  scheduled 
to  appear  on  a  special  program  on  the  some 
subject  to  be  broadcast  from  7:30-8:30  PM 
on  Thursday,  July  9.  In  our  judgment  those 
who  oppose  the  amendment  to  end  the  war 
have  had  full  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  and  we  respectfully  decline  your  re- 
quest for  a  special  program  devoted  to  this 
issue. 

Corydon  B.  Dunham.  Vice  President  and 
General  Attorney,  National  Broadcasting  Co.. 
Inc.  New  York. 

.,    ,  JuLT9,1970. 

Mr.  Julian  Goodman, 

President,  National  Broadcasting  Comvanv 
f'fieYork,N.Y.:  i'     «- 

I  renew  my  request  for  equal  time  to 
respond  to  statements  made  by  so-called 
end  the  war"  Senators  on  NBC  May  12. 
NBC  has  not  presented  contrasting  views  on 
the  amendment  Itself.  The  coverage  outlined 
in  the  telegram  from  C.  B.  Dunham  did 
°  ,    ]?■  ^y  way  deal  directly  with  the  so- 

r^i^.1,  "*"^  ^'^^  ''^"  amendment.  Re- 
Pon«dly  over  one  half  million  dollars  has 
oeen  raised  as  a  result  of  the  NBC  program 


on  May  12.  Numerous  Senators  oppose 
solicitation  based  on  emotion  and  the  amend- 
ment itself.  Respectfully  request  NBC  re- 
consider my  reques"  of  Tuesday.  July  7. 

Bob  Dole, 
United  State  Senate. 

Hon.  EoD  Dole. 
United  Statei  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Tills  will  reaffirm  the  reply  sent  you  yes- 
terday at  my  requsst  by  NBC  vice  president 
and  general  attorney  Corydon  B.  Dunham. 
NBC  has  afforded  ample  opportunity  for 
comment  by  all  sides  on  the  Issues  raised  by 
your  two  telegrams,  and  I  am  sure  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  comment  on  the  "end 
the  war"  amendment  will  be  possible  on 
Tonight's  special  NBC  nev\s  program  titled 
"Cambodia — Right  or  Wrong?  '  which  will 
be  televised  over  the  NBC  television  network 
.'■■even  thirty  to  eight  thirty  p.m.  We  mus* 
reipectfuliy  deny  your  request  for  rccon- 
s  deration  of  the  proposal  In  ycur  telegram 
of  July  7  that  you  be  granted  equal  time 
without  cost  to  the  thirty  mli.ute  program 
broadcast  on  NBC  May  12.  i970. 

Julian  Goodman. 
President.  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pony  Inc. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  the  brief 
that  was  filed  tod'iy  with  t!ie  FCC  was 
.submitted  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kan.sa.';  'Mr.  Dole',  the  junior  Senator 
f:om  Florida  'Mr.  Gt'rney  > ,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Griffin  ), 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Dgm.nicki,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  '  Mr.  Goldw.mer  ) ,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Aiizona  'Mr.  Fanning,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith  ) .  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond i,  the  junior 
Senator  fi'om  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen). 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CtTRTist,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Allotti. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  .suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
•will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS   OF 
SENATORS 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FARM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
again  hearing  reports  that  our  Nation 
cannot  aflford  to  continue  our  farm  price 
support  and  supply  stabilization  pro- 
grams. In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  mistaken, 
short-sighted  view. 

Although  the  number  of  people  living 
on  farms  has  declined  a  third  in  the  last 
10  years,  three  out  of  every  10  jobs  in 
private  employment  in  our  coimtry  today 
are  related  to  agriculture. 

Agriculture's  assets  total  $307  billion, 
equal  to — 

About  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  cur- 
rent assets  of  all  corporations  in  the 
United  States:  or 

About  one-half  of  the  market  value  of 


all  corporation  stocks  on  the  New  York 
Stock  E.xchange. 

Capital  investment  in  a.^riculture  is 
approxii.-.ately  5>5O,0OO  per  farmworker 
double  the  investment  for  each  manu- 
facturing worker. 

About  55  percent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  expenditures,  in  the  1970 
budget,  are  for  services  which  are  of  pri- 
mary bf  refit  to  the  general  public.  Only 
45  percent  goes  for  price  support  and 
related  programs  in  which  farmers  are 
the  primary  but  not  the  only  benefici- 
aries, 

Tliese  farm  program  expenditures 
have  niaintainod  net  farm  incomes  25 
percent  or  more  above  what  they  would 
othcrwi.'C  have  been  in  recent  years. 
However,  the  effects  of  farm  program 
(•xpenditures  go  far  beyond  their  income 
ber.cfits  to  far:;!  fainil^e  \  The  stabiliza- 
tion of  market  suptJies  and  prices  of 
major  farm  product:;  has  .stimulated 
farmers  to  adopt  new  technolocries  and 
improved  practice;,  and  made  it  possible 
for  young  farmers  to  obtain  credit  for 
modernization  and  farm  enlargement. 

/iJthough  cotton,  feed  grain;-,  wheat, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  peanut  producers  ben- 
efit most  directly  fiom  the.se  programs, 
tiiey  have  contributed  to  tiie  stabiliza- 
tion and  improvement  oi  livestock,  dairy, 
and  poultry  producer.?'  incomes.  Federal 
marketing  agreement-s  and  orders  also 
have  impro\ed  and  stabilized  incomes  for 
most  iruit,  vegetable,  and  milk  produc- 
er.'^. 

Agriculture's  progress,  made  po.ssible 
in  part  by  the.?e  programs,  has  been  dra- 
matic. Since  the  early  1950's  the  an- 
nual increases  in  farm  output  per  man- 
hour  has  been  two  to  three  times  the  rate 
of  increase  outside  of  agriculture. 

The  number  of  workers  released  from 
the  farm  work  force  equaled  one-fourth 
the  growth  in  civilian  nonfarm  employ- 
ment during  this  period. 

Even  though  the  number  of  farmers 
and  farm  workers  declined  sharply  and 
the  acreage  of  harvested  crops  was  re- 
duced, farm  output  increased  by  almost 
cne-third. 

The  high  level  of  efiBciency  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  ij  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
consumers  are  spending  only  16.5  per- 
cent of  their  disposable  Income  for  food 
today  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  only  5 
percent  of  consumers  disposable  income 
is  represented  by  the  farm  value  of  do- 
mestically produced  food.  In  Western  Eu- 
rope consumers  spend  25  percent  of  their 
income  for  food;  in  Ras.sia  they  spend 
nearly  50  percent,  and  in  many  areas  of 
Asia  they  spend  as  much  as  75  percent. 

Farmers  in  no  other  country  of  the 
world  produce  such  a  high  proportion  of 
its  citizen's  food  and  receive  such  a  small 
fraction  of  the  consumer's  income  for 
their  products. 

This  magnificent  performance  of 
American  farmers  and  agribusiness  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  largely  authorized  and 
financed  by  the  Congress,  beginning 
about  100  years  ago.  together  with  the 
credit,  price,  and  income  stabilization 
programs  of  the  past  37  years. 

In  relative  terms  farm  program  costs 
are  small — not  large,  and  on  a  relative 
basis  they  are  becoming  even  smaller  as 
national  income  and  other  Government 
expenditures  grow. 
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In  recent  years  expenditures  for  mar- 
ket supply,  price  stabilization,  and  related 
programs  represented  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  total  Federal  Government  budget 
expenditures  and  about  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  disposable  income  of  con- 
sumers. 

If  one  added  the  entire  cost  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  expenditures  to  con- 
sumer expenditures  for  food  they  would 
still  be  spending  only  6  percent  of  their 
disposable  income  for  farm-produced 
foods,  including  the  costs  of  all  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  activities. 

No  other  industry  gives  consumers  as 
great  a  bargain. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
time  is  running  out  for  the  renewal  and 
extension  of  the  programs  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  farm  families  in  re- 
cent years.  I  can  understand  farm  lead- 
ers' reluctance  to  give  up  tried  and  tested 
programs  and  shift  to  new  set-aside  pro- 
visions which  analysts  tell  us  may  re- 
sult in  increased  farm  program  costs  and 
lower  farm  income. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  improve  and 
extend  the  programs  that  have  demon- 
strated their  effectiveness  in  improving 
farm  families'  incomes,  expanding  ex- 
ports, and  strengthening  our  balance  of 
payments,  while  liquidating  the  sur- 
pluses built  up  in  the  late  1950's.  We  do 
not  have  any  serious  crop  surpluses  in 
government  warehouses  now  and  we  do 
not  want  to  acquire  any  more  in  the  next 
few  years. 

People  living  on  farms  now  receive 
only  three-fourths  as  much  income  as 
nonfarm  people  and  we  cannot  with  good 
conscience  allow  their  incomes  to  decline 
further.  While  remaining  competitive  in 
world  markets,  we  must  continue  pro- 
grams which  will  stabilize  market  sup- 
plies and  prices,  an  essential  condition 
for  a  progressive  agriculture. 

When  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  this 
subject  on  January  27.  I  went  into  some 
detail  regarding  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  failing  to  extend  or  replace 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
before  the  1971  crops  are  planted.  Unless 
the  1965  act  is  extended  or  replaced  the 
continuing  legislation  enacted  in  the 
1930's.  1940's,  and  1950's  will  become  ef- 
fective. 

Analysts  are  generally  agreed  that 
farm  income  would  fall  by  a  billion  dol- 
lars or  more  in  1971  if  we  fail  to  enact 
new  legislation.  Wheat  producers  prob- 
ablv  would  fail  to  approve  a  marketing 
quota  referendum  as  required  and  lo.se 
all  their  wheat  certificate  payments 
which  amount  to  $900  million  in  1970. 
The  second  year,  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments probably  would  be  reduced  even 
further  because  loans  at  50  percent  of 
parity,  now  required  in  the  continuing 
legislation,  would  cause  stocks  to  pile  up 
again. 

Although  cotton  producers  might  re- 
ceive higher  incomes  in  1971  under  the 
continuing  legislation  if  the  1965  act  is 
allowed  to  expire,  unmanageable  stocks 
of  cotton  would  be  piled  up.  New  legisla- 
tion would  be  almost  imperative  the  sec- 
ond year. 

Feed  grain  producers  would  be  most 
adversely  affected  the  first  year.  They 
would  lose  all  their  current  payments 
which  will  total  about  $1.5  billion  in  1970 
and  market  prices  would  rest  on  the  50 


percent  of  parity  price  support  level  pro- 
vided in  the  continuing  legislation.  This 
will  be  about  $.90  a  bushel  for  the  1971 
crop  of  corn. 

Although  feed  grain  producers  would 
incur  the  most  serious  income  losses  in 
1971.  if  the  1965  act  is  not  renewed  or 
replaced,  cotton  and  wheat  growers  may 
incur  the  greater  income  lo.s.ses  over  a 
3-  to  5-year  period.  Farm  income  losses 
would  surely  reach  S4  to  S5  billion  a 
year— a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  net  in- 
come now  realized  by  farmers. 

After  the  first  year  or  two  lower  prices 
of  grains,  soybeans,  cotton,  and  livestock 
products  woiald  result  in  lower  values  for 
all  agricultural  assets.  Cattle  breedmg 
value  for  a  year  or  two  but,  they  too. 
would  decline  after  that. 

The  decline  in  a^iriculture  income  and 
farm  assets  would  adversely  affect  all 
rural  financial  institutions  and  all  pub- 
lic institutions  in  rural  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  chaos  in 
the  rural  communities  resulting  from 
the  return  to  the  continuing  legislation, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
again  acquire  surplus  stocks  of  cotton, 
feed  grains,  wheat  and  wool,  adding  to 
Government  costs  and  crealina  more 
problems  for  future  years. 

In  closing  this  brief  statement  on  our 
most  important  domestic  industry.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  urban 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  although  in- 
dustrial prices  and  wages  are  continuing 
to  rise  farm  prices  have  been  declining 
in  recent  months.  Farm  prices  in  1969 
were  only  2  percent  higher  than  in  1947- 
49.  They  reached  a  5-year  high  in  Feb- 
ruai-y  of  this  year  only  a  little  above 
1947I49  levels  and  have  been  declining 
since.  Farm  prices  declined  slightly  in 
March  with  price  declines  in  hogs,  eggs 
and  milk  contributing  most  to  the  de- 
cline. In  April  farm  prices  declined  3 
percent  with  price  declines  for  hogs,  eggs, 
cattle  and  oranges  accounting  for  most 
of  the  price  drop.  In  May  farm  prices 
held  at  their  April  level  but  the  sta- 
tistical reporting  service  reported  still 
lower  prices  for  eggs,  cattle  and  hogs.  Al- 
though retail  food  prices  in  May  were 
7'2  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier, 
farm  prices  were  up  only  I'j  percent. 
Even  though  existing  farm  programs 
are  continued,  farmers  are  facing  their 
most  severe  cost-price  squeeze  in  recent 
years.  In  the  past  5  years  increases  in 
the  prices  farmers  paid  for  production 
items,  interest,  taxes  and  farm  labor  have 
been  1'2  times  the  increase  in  farm 
prices.  Farmers  face  the  prospect  tliat 
their  costs  will  continue  to  rise  even 
though  farm  prices  decline  in  the  months 
ahead. 

If  existing  programs  are  ended  abrupt- 
Iv  with  the  expiration  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  many  farmers 
and  many  rural  financial  institutions 
face  bankruptcy. 

If  consiuners  are  to  continue  to  be 
supplied  with  ample  quantities  of  a  wide 
variety  of  high  quality  foods  at  all  tim^s 
at  moderate  prices,  an  efficient  progres- 
sive asriculture  must  be  maintainedw 
Existing  programs  which  stabilize  mar- 
ket supplies  and  prices  are  an  essential 
part  of  today's  modern,  efficient  agri- 
culture. Their  continuation  will  bene- 
fit consumers  as  well  as  producers  in  the 
long  run.  With  no  farm  program,  a  food 


shortage  may  follow,  our  economy  will 
sag.  and  the  small  amount  paid  farmers 
under  existing  laws  will  pale  into  in- 
significance compared  with  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  consumers  in  the  event  of 
a  food  shortage. 


CHAMPION      OF      THE      INDIAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  11.  1970.  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  and  captivating 
story  on  the  wife  of  our  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Har- 
ris*. The  article,  entitled  "Champion  of 
the  Indian,"  describes  the  work,  the  at- 
titude, the  integrity,  and  the  desire  of 
LaDonna  Crawford  Harris,  the  wife  of 
Senator  Harris. 

I  know  personally,  of  her  great  and  pri- 
mary interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians ever  since  she  and  her  husband 
came  to  the  Senate.  I  know  of  the  Ions; 
hours  she  has  put  in  in  their  behalf 
while  her  husband,  in  the  Senate,  has 
put  in  long  hours  and  contributed  great 
knowledge  to  the  cause  of  good  In- 
dian legislation.  They  make  a  great  team, 
and  the  first  Americans  of  this  Nation 
are  fortunate  to  have  as  their  cham- 
pions. Senator  Fred  Harris  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  LaDonna  Crawford  Harris  out- 
side the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle on  LaDonna  Crawford  Harris  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Champion  of  the  Indian- -LaDonna  Craw- 
ford Harris 

Washington,  July  10. — LaDonna  Crawford 
Harris  has  never  teen  the  tea  party  sort 
of  Senate  wife.  "When  she  gets  ahold  of  a 
cause  she's  like  a  terrier,"  says  one  friend, 
"she  just  won't  let  it  go."  This  week,  the 
White  House  spoke  on  the  cause  that  Mrs. 
Harris  most  fiercely  champions— Indian 
rights— and  the  wife  of  the  former  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman.  Senntor  Fred  R. 
Harris  of  Oklahoma,  was  quick  to  respond 
with  cautious  praise. 

"Indians  have  been  the  victims  o:  fine 
rhetoric,  followed  bv  inaction  or  worse  for 
two  centuries."  said  Mrs.  Harris,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Comanche  tribe.  "I  only  hope 
the  President  will  employ  all  the  resources 
of  his  office  to  see  that  his  excellent  and 
sensitive  recommendations  are  actually  car- 
ried out." 

Mis.  Harris  testified  today  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  in  favor  of  the  Administration- 
endorsed  bill  that  would  return  48,000  acres 
of  federally  owned  land  in  New  Mexico  to 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians. 

Tomorrow,  she  will  be  raising  funds  on 
Long  Island  for  the  Americans  for  Ind  an 
Opportunitv.  a  private  organization  modeled 
after  the  Urban  Coalition  that  she  founded  in 
February. 

NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE 

Mrs.  Harris  was  one  of  the  six  original  In- 
dian members  of  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity,  the  White  Hou^  panel 
aopolnted  by  President  Johnson  in  1968.  &ne 
later  quit  the  council,  complaining  that  Fea- 
eral  agencies  were  responding  sluggishly  to 
proposals  to  help  Indians. 
„.«gf  own  new  organization  an  aide  saia 
yesterday.  Is  designed  to  be  a  clearinghouse 
"for  national  lobbying  efforts  for  Inman 
causes.  It  will  aid  Indian  self-help  projects, 
advise  foundations  on  which  programs  merit 
funds,  and  provide  legal  services. 

Americans  for  Indian  opportunity  set  up  » 
political  action  councU  last  month,  borrow- 
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ing  an  organizational  device  from  the  Urban 
Coalition  on  whose  national  steering  commit- 
tee Mrs.  Harris  serves. 

Friends  and  co-workers  speak  of  Mrs. 
Harris's  "emotional  commitment"  to  the  mi- 
nority-group causes  she  champions.  Most 
attribute  a  good  part  of  her  energy  and  in- 
tensity to  a  strong  identification  with  her 
own  Oklahoma  background. 

Born  Feb.  15.  1931,  to  an  Irish  father  and 
Indian  mother,  she  was  raised  by  her  Indian 
grandparents  on  a  farm  in  Walters,  Okla. 
Comanche  was  the  family's  primary  language. 

She  and  Fred  Harris  were  high  school 
sweethearts  (he  unsuccessfully  managed  her 
candidacy  for  Cotton  County  Turkey  Queen) , 
and  they  were  married  as  he  entered  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Harris  worked  in  the  university  library 
while  her  husband  became  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
in  his  junior  year  and  later  went  on  to  rank 
first  in  his  law  school  class. 

PART  OF  THE   CREDIT 

A  political  associate  gives  Mrs.  Harris  some 
of  the  credit  for  Mr.  Harris's  defeat  of  J. 
Howard  Edmondson  and  Charles  iBud)  Wil- 
kinson In  1964  to  become  a  Senator  at  the 
age  of  33 

The  Sej;ator  and  his  wife  could  be  placed 
in  separate  rooms  and  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion and  they  would  most  often  give  the 
same  answer,  Mr.  Harris  has  said.  "They 
really  grew  up  together,"  an  associate  ;-3ici. 
•and  that  means  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
common  purpose." 

The  Harrises  have  three  children — Kath- 
ryn,  20,  Byron,  12,  and  Laura.  8.  Despite  the 
pace  of  Mrs.  Harris'  public  activities,  tlip 
couple  frequently  entertain  in  their  home 
in  McLean.  Va. 

Referring  to  the  crusader  for  Indian  rights 
the  other  day,  a  friend  in  Washington  said: 
"She's  young  and  vibrant  and  doesn't  try  to 
come  on  as  a  stodgy  Senator's  wife," 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  ACT 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's passage  of  legislation  to  encourage 
national  efforts  to  increase  foreign  travel 
to  the  United  States  could  not  come  at  a 
more  opportune  time  than  now.  The 
American  Revolution  Bicentemiial  Com- 
mission has  just  recommended  that 
Philadelphia  be  selected  as  the  principal 
site  for  an  exposition  during  our  bicen- 
tennial celebration  in  1976.  The  relevance 
between  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  that  was  adopted  yesterday  and  the 
anticipated  exposition  lies  in  the  import- 
ance which  the  former  will  mean  to  the 
latter.  For  example,  the  bill  will  encour- 
age foreigners  to  visit  our  countrv  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  Tlie 
bicenteimial  exposition  is  expect.ed  to 
draw  51  million  visitors  to  Philadelphia, 
who  win  then  spend  over  a  billion  dollars. 
So  we  see  how  well  these  two  things  com- 
plement each  other. 

My  interest  in  promoting  tourism  in 
America  is  not  new.  In  fact,  I  sponsored 
the  legislation  creating  the  U.S.  Travel 
Ser\'ice  back  in  1961.  Since  that  time, 
foreign  travel  to  our  country  has  in- 
creased more  than  188  percent,  a  fact  I 
f™"8ht  out  during  my  testimony  on 
this  bill,  which  I  cosponsored  nearlv  a 
year  ago.  As  reported  by  the  conferees, 
H.R.  146S5  authorizes  appropriations  of 
515  million  for  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  It 
would  also  establish  a  15-member  Na- 
tional Tourism  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission which  will,  among  other  things, 
aetermine  the  domestic  travel  needs  of 


our  citizens  and  foreign  visitors  alike  and 
will  then  determine  what  we  must  do 
to  meet  those  needs.  Last,  the  bill  creates, 
within  the  Commerce  Department,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Tourism  to  ad- 
minister the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

The  travel  situation  within  the  United 
States  is  paradoxical.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  earn  more  money  and  receive  more 
visitors  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  yet  so  many  Americans  travel 
abroad  that  we  register  a  huge  travel 
deficit.  For  every  two  tourist  dollars  leav- 
ing the  United  States,  only  $1  returns. 
As  I  have  mentioned  in  the  past,  travel 
restrictions  on  U.S.  citizens  are  certainly 
not  the  answer.  'We  must  use  existing 
means  to  promote  foreign  travel  to  our 
counti-y,  and  I  believe  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  will  aid 
in  that  effort. 

A  study  by  the  Industry-Government 
Special  Task  Force  on  Travel  also  sup- 
ported the  objectives  of  the  pending  bill. 
In  its  report,  the  task  force  recommended 
four  general  approaches  to  encourage 
foreign  visitors  to  see  the  United  States. 
The  legislation  before  us  implements  this 
report  and  assures  a  more  dynamic  and 
coordinated  approach  to  our  travel  policy 
and  encourages  the  development  of  its 
full  potential. 

First,  the  report  says  that  we  should 
provide  reductions  and  discounts  to  lower 
the  cost  of  travel  by  foreign  visitors  to 
the  United  States.  Clearly,  foreigners  do 
not  usually  spend  as  much  per  capita  in 
the  United  States  as  we  do  in  their  coun- 
tries. Monetary  incentives  are,  indeed, 
very  much  in  order. 

Second,  we  should  have  a  concerted 
national  effort  to  stimulate  foreign  travel 
to  the  United  States.  This  would  include 
the  promotional  efforts  of  U.S.  industries 
and  the  news  and  entertainment  media. 
Third,  the  task  force  recommends  that 
we  make  some  very  routine  adjustments 
enabling  the  foreign  visitor  to  avoid  a 
great  deal  of  redtape  and  delay.  Such 
suggestions  as  simplifying  and  con.soli- 
dating  entry  procedures  would  help. 

Fourth,  we  should  expand  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  promoting  travel 
to  our  countiy.  As  similarly  recom- 
mended in  the  pending  bill,  there  should 
be  increased  Federal  spending  for  travel 
promotion  and  a  more  dynamic  national 
travel  policy, 

Mr.  President,  with  but  6  years  to  go 
until  the  American  Revolution  bicenten- 
nal  observance,  we  must  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  foreign  visitors  to  our 
shores.  Philadelphia  and  our  entire  Com- 
monwealth will  benefit  immen.sely  from 
the  more  than  50  million  visitors  in  1976. 
I  am  personally  going  to  redouble  my  ef- 
forts to  assure  that  citizens  of  other  na- 
tions will  be  encouraged  to  travel  to  the 
United  States  and  to  tour  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  The  conference 
report  adopted  yesterday  is  a  positive 
step  in  that  direction. 


PRIVILEGE   AND   POISON:    SERMON 
BY  CANON  MICHAEL  HAMILTON 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Canon  Mi- 
chael Hamilton  presented  a  strong,  strik- 
ing sermon  at  the  Washington  Cathedral 
on  Simday,  July  5. 

I  found  his  sermon  so  compelling  that 


I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  Sena- 
tors. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  sermon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRTvii.Er.E  .^ND  Poison 
(Sermon  preached  at  Washington  Cathedral 
on  Sunday,  July  5.  1970,  by  Canon  Michael 
Hamilton) 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  king  decided  to  crush 
a  rebellion  in  a  distant  land.  He  called  to- 
getlier  the  captains  of  his  army,  told  them 
his  will  and  sent  them  on  their  way.  After 
some  months,  one  of  the  captains  returned 
to  report  that  the  rebels  were  in  retreat  but 
that  they  were  still  dangerous.  The  king  com- 
mended the  captain  for  this  progress  and  or- 
dered his  army  to  continue  t.ghiing  until 
the  rebels  sued  for  peace.  After  many  more 
months,  another  captain  returned  to  report 
that  the  war  was  no:  yet  over,  that  the  rebels 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  fortified  city,  and  that 
the  king's  army  stiU  su.^lered  occasional 
casualties.  Upon  hearing  this  the  king  be- 
came angry  and  demanded  to  know  ;f  there 
was  any  uay  the  enemy  could  be  defeated. 
The  captain  replied  that  if  the  king  wished 
for  a  speedy  victory  he  would  permit  the  river 
which  brought  water  to  the  city  to  be  poi- 
soned. The  su.lering  cau.'sed  by'  this  would 
surely  bring  peace  The  king  pondered  his 
nation's  great  traditions  and  the  di.shonor  of 
winning  a  war  by  such  means;  he  thought 
about  the  continued  killing  of  hundreds  of 
his  own  soldiers,  and  he  considered  the  many 
thousands  of  women  and  children  who  would 
surely  die  if  the  poison  were  to  be  used.  Then 
he  spoke  to  the  citizens  and  said  "In  love 
and  mercv  we  must  act  Xo  save  the  lives  of 
our  soldiers.  Their  lives  are  privileged — let 
the  poisoning  begin  I" 

What  do  you  think  of  such  a  king  ■'  Did  he 
do  right  or  did  he  do  wrong'  Did  he  act  in 
love  and  mercy  or  did  he  n:it.  Wliile  I  do 
not  make  a  one  to  one  relation  between  that 
story  and  the  state  of  our  nation,  the  story 
does  raise  questions  for  us  to  ponder.  If  the 
mark  of  a  great  nation  is  a  willingness  to  face 
up  to  issues,  tlien  clearly  to  fulfil!  our  own 
heritage  we  must  do  so,  especially  on  a  week- 
end when  we  celebrate  our  independence  and 
the  high  principles  then  espoused.  This  week 
the  President  and  others  in  Congress  have 
discussed  the  menus  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
war.  and  I  do  not  wish  to  <peak  on  that  vast 
subject  However,  there  is  an  a.>^pect  of  the 
war  not  as  often  reviewed,  and  this  morning 
I  invite  you  to  examine  with  me  the  moral- 
ity of  its  conduct. 

When  we  first  intervened  in  the  Vietname.--e 
strusgle  we  did  so  by  usintr  conventional 
weapons  and  tactics.  After  six  years  of  our 
participation  in  that  war.  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment to  what  degradation  we  have  come  We 
now  view  as  ethical  the  creation  of  thousands 
of  refugees  by  forced  evacuation,  and  we  have 
yet  to  supply  them  with  adequate  f(x:)d.  shel- 
ter or  medical  services  in  their  new  locations. 
We  view  the  torture  of  prisoners  as  normal, 
and  some  of  our  soldiers  have  been  Involved 
in  massacres  of  women  and  children  We  drop 
napalm  and  fragmentation  bomb.'^.  and  con- 
trary to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  we  have 
used  tear  gas  and  herbicides.  Tear  gas  has 
been  released  not  only  to  immobilize  enemy 
troops  as  first  claimed,  but  al.so  to  force  them 
out  of  hiding  so  that  they  may  be  killed  by 
either  small  arm.^  fire  or  bombing  from  air- 
craft. It  is  true  we  have  withdrawn  .some  of 
the  poisonous  defoliants  from  current  use. 
hut  only  after  they  have  been  shown  to  cause 
genetic  defects  in  animal  ofTsprlng.  The  ex- 
tent of  long-term  ecological  damage  is  still 
unknown. 

The  greatest  single  cause  of  suffering  has 
probably  been  the  bombing  of  areas  in- 
habited by  civilians  suspected  of  being  sym- 
pathetic to  the  enemy.  Anything  that  moves 
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In  so-called  "free  zones"  Is  a  target,  even  If 
it  turns  out  later  to  be  a  child  running 
across  a  villape  square.  The  continued  prac- 
tice of  high-level  area  bombing  of  Viet  Nam 
has  arou.sed  the  disapproval  and  disgust  of 
s'atesmen  all  ever  the  world.  Now  It  has 
been  extended  into  vet  another  unfortunate 
counrrv— that  of  Cambodia.  The  Irony  of 
such  bombing  Is  that  while  It  weakens  the 
enemy's  military  strength.  It  also  alienates 
more  civilians  whose  eventual  acceptance  of 
our  stated  political  goal  of  democratic  self- 
determination  IS  essential  to  peace. 

Poison  returns  to  the  poisoner  and  the 
Violence  that  we  have  practised  abroad  has 
come  to  brutalize  us  here  at  home.  Many 
Americans  have  come  to  believe  that  all  Is 
fair  m  love  and  war:  but  as  Christians  we 
must  disagree.  Some  have  hoped  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means:  but  as  Christians 
we  must  dissent.  Our  leaders  have  neglected 
that  humanitarian  concern  which  should 
penetrate  all  wartime  decisions:  as  Chris- 
tians we  must  protest. 

It  is  hard  to  preach  on  these  matters  In  a 
service  of  Eucharist,  hard  again  In  times  of 
war  to  criticize  the  policies  of  one's  leaders. 
However,  it  is  also  a  duty  to  speak  the  truth 
w.<;  we  are  given  to  know  It. 

The  conduct  of  the  Indo-Chlna  war  brings 
discredit  on  both  sides.  The  enemy  has  also 
used  inhumane  weapons  and  tactics,  they 
too,  have  tortured  and  massacred  civilians. 
But  bv  what  authority  can  we  excuse  our 
acts  bv  the  sins  of  another?  Not  by  the  God 
of  the  Bible,  not  bv  the  God  of  Abraham. 
M05PS  and  the  prophets.  This  call  to  your 
conscience  is  not,  of  course,  a  lone  one.  for 
m.-\ny  voices  in  our  land  have  been  raised 
in  diVsent.  Last  month  our  Presiding  Bishop, 
.John  Hlnes,  Joined  by  other  denominational 
leaders,  appealed  to  Churchmen  to  view  the 
war  with  humanitarian  perspective,  not  na- 
tional pride.  The  Executive  Council  of  the 
Episcopal  Chuch  has  demanded  the  total 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia  now.  and  an  end  of  the 
war 

The  final  moral  issue  which  I  wish  you  to 
consider  this  morning  is  the  increasing 
tendency  of  our  Administration  to  Justify  its 
policies  by  saying  that  they  will  save  or 
protect  the  lives  of  American  soldiers.  Every- 
one Wishes  desperately  to  save  those  live'^ — 
but  we  must  also  honestly  ask  what  will  be 
the  cost  of  such  salvation  to  others.  To  un- 
dertake drastic  military  action  which  pro- 
mises peace  and  saves  lives  may  well  be  war- 
ranted But  to  take  an  act  that  saves  the 
lives  of  one's  own  soldiers,  while  bringing 
gre?t  destruction  on  enemy  civ:lians.  has 
never  been  honored  amongst  men.  How 
mii?:i  prit  ilegp  .".hall  we  extend  to  ov.rseivcs? 
To  fave  one  American  life  mav  vc  kill  ten 
Cambodian  w  >m-'n''  Or  a  hundred  Vietnam- 
ese children"  Or  a  thousand''  To  what  ghast- 
ly new  massacres  will  we  be  led''  Tlils  stra- 
tegy, unless  re-deflned  by  huma-  e  c  instder- 
ations.  is  immoral  and  should  be  discarded. 
Is  a  cause  is  worth  Cipousing.  If  't  i"^  !•■>  our 
national  intercut,  then  we  ovrs^lves  must  lie 
prepared  to  defend  it  There  Is  s  'methmg 
deeoly  wrong  about  our  beine  ni.iins  to  .-hcd 
the  biood  of  others  for  a  car.';p  which  we  will 
not  risk  our  own  lives  The  importance  of 
facinc'  un  to  this  m.orai  Is.-ue  will  Increase  as 
our  comhat  troops  withdraw,  but  our  bomb- 
ers continue  their  deva^'ation. 

God  is  the  Father  of  all  people.  He  values 
Vietnamer.e.  and  Cambodians  just  as  much 
a.s  he  loves  Americans.  The  hairs  of  all  his 
children,  whatever  their  political  persuasion, 
are  numbered.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
and  no  self-assumed  privilege  will  withstand 
His  Judgment.  This  is  part  cf  our  witness  as 
we  gather  round  this  table  to  remember  Jesus 
Christ,  He  who  died  for  all  men.  As  we  drink 
His  blood,  and  eat  His  body,  and  recall  sacri- 
fice, may  we  also  thankfully  accept  His  for- 
giveness and  pray  for  His  guidance  in  our 
national  and  personal  aifairs. 


SENATOR    PERCY    DISCUSSES    OUR 
NATO  COMMITMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy* 
has  written  for  the  June  issue  of  Wash- 
ington Monthly  Magazine  a  penetrating 
article  on  our  commitment  to  NATO.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Paying  for  NATO 

(By  Charles  H.Percy) 
Today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  it  Is  time  for  a  thought- 
ful and  comprehensive  reassessment  of  the 
American  commitment  to  NATO.  In  terms 
both  of  total  costs  and  manpower  the  United 
States  is  bearing  an  unfair  and  staggering 
burden  In  the  defense  of  Europe.  If  the 
European  nations  are  not  getting  a  free  ride, 
they  are  at  the  very  least  traveling  at  an 
absurdly  low  fare. 

At  present,  there  are  about  1.2  million 
American  troops  stationed  overseas.  About 
25  percent  of  them,  or  300.000,  are  located 
in  Europe,  with  220.000  In  West  Germany 
alone.  Moreover,  along  with  our  troops  in 
Europe  are  242,000  dependents  and  14,000 
civilian  employees — a  total  of  556.000  Ameri- 
cans in  Western  Europe.  This  constitutes  a 
longer  American  presence  than  the  United 
States  ever  has  deployed  in  Indochina,  where 
a  war  Is  being  fought.  The  cost  of  the  vast 
American  military  presence  in  Europe  places 
a  tremendous  drain  on  the  US.  budget.  Each 
year,  it  costs  the  American  taxpayers  $14 
billion  to  support  our  troops  In  NATO.  There 
is  also  a  $1.5  billion  balance-of-payments 
deficit  directly  tied  to  our  military  commlt- 
meni;  SI  billion  of  that  deficit  is  In  Ger- 
many iiione. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  must 
turn  Its  resources  to  an  unprecedented  array 
of  domestic  problems.  It  Is  apparent  that 
not  even  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world 
can  afford  to  continue  Its  present  commlt- 
meiit  to  NATO.  The  litany  of  this  nation's 
internal  maladies  is  by  now  familiar— a  de- 
teriorating environment,  racial  discord  with 
all  of  Its  ugly  ramifications,  inadequate 
health  care,  poverty  that  touches  more  thnn 
25  million  Americans,  cities  on  the  verge 
of  economic  and  social  collapse  If  we  are 
to  reduce  our  dlsproprortionately  large  com- 
mitment to  NATO  to  permit  us  to  marshal 
our  resources  for  the  domestic  battleground, 
two  possible  approaches  are  open. 

The  first,  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  a 
portion  of  our  troops  from  Europe,  has 
the  virtue  of  simplicity  and  Its  effects  would 
be  felt  almost  immediately.  Sentiment  Is 
growing  for  this  approach  In  the  Congress 
and  with  the  public  at  large,  and  if  no  satis- 
factory alternative  is  implemented  within 
the  next  few  months.  I  am  prepared  to  help 
lead  the  fight  in  the  Senate  for  troop  reduc- 
tion. 

But  I  believe  that  another  option  Is 
available — one  which  will  insure  that  the 
cost  of  defending  Europe  will  no  longer  be 
primarily  an  American  responsibility,  but 
which  aiso  will  permit  the  question  of  troop 
commitments  to  be  resolved  on  military  and 
strategic  grounds,  not  out  of  economic  iiece.?- 
slty.  i  call  my  approach  "burden-sharing" 
and  it  simply  means  thai  the  Europeans  will 
be^in  to  carry  a  fair  share  of  the  expenses  of 
their  own  defense.  It  requires  no  special  psr- 
ceiUion  to  observe  that  Europe  today  Is  not 
the  rubble-strewn  continent  it  was  25  years 
ago.  or  that  its  reconstructed,  thriving  eco- 
nomies can  be.ir  a  much  larger  defense  bur- 
den than  was  possible  in  the  immediate 
post-war  years.  Changing  conditions  demand 
changing  responses  If  the  European  na- 
tions do  not  accept  their  new  responsibil- 
ities, and  do  so  quickly,  reductions  in  Ameri- 


can troop  levels  will  have  passed  the  point 
of  debate:  they  will  become  inevitable. 

The  immediate  goal  of  the  U.S.  should  be 
the  cutting  of  Its  NATO  expenses  by  $2  bil- 
lion. If  this  country  found  it  possible  to  pare 
Its  own  annual  space  expenditures  from  over 
$6  billion  to  $3.3  billion.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  devise  ways  to  trim  $2  billiun 
from  a  total  outlay  of  $14  billion.  With  the 
U.S.  facing  severe  economic  pressures.  -Aith 
every  American  aware  of  the  need  for  budg- 
etary belt-tightening,  it  Is  ludicrous  for  us 
to  continue  to  shoulder  expenses  that  rir^ht- 
fuUy  should  be  borne  by  Europeans.  There 
are  several  identifiable  areas  in  which  Eu- 
ropeans could  pick  up  the  cost  burden  from 
the  U.S.: 

(1)  Salaries  of  the  74,000  local  nationals 
employed  by  U.S.  forces.  These  people  are 
working  for  NATO  and  just  happen  to  be 
servicing  Americans.  In  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, where  62,000  of  the  local  nationals  are 
employed,  we  are  now  paying  German  citi- 
zens— service  help,  not  mercenary  soldiers— 
about  $250  million.  Why  shouldn't  the  local 
government  assume  these  costs? 

(2)  Construction  costs.  Buildings  built  in 
Europe  for  American  forces  obviously  are 
not  going  to  be  brought  back  to  the  U.S. 
when  American  troops  leave,  nor  are  we 
likely  to  be  reimbursed  for  them.  They 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  host  government. 

(3)  Materials  and  equipment  purchased 
In  the  local  economy  for  use  in  that  country. 

(4)  Transportation,  power,  and  various 
other  services.  Why  should  we  pay  the  cost 
of  transporting  ot'r  troops  around  Europe 
when  the  means  of  transportation  are  ouric-d 
by  the  local  government?  And  why  shouM 
we  be  paying  a  German  government-owned 
power  company  to  supply  us  with  electrici'v'' 

(5)  NATO  infrastructure  expenses.  Cer- 
tainly structures  like  runways  and  roads 
cannot  be  carried  back  to  the  U.S. 

Just  these  five  categories.  If  picked  up  by 
the  European  governments,  could  save  the 
U.S.  about  $1  billion  a  year  In  budgetary 
costs,  about  half  of  it  in  Germany. 

Moreover,  it  is  scandalous  that  the  U.S. 
go'-ertinjent  continues  to  pay  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  Its  NATO  partners  in 
taxes — real  property  taxes,  local  and  munici- 
pal taxes,  brsincss  and  irade  taxes,  excise 
taxes,  and  imrcrt  taxes.  We  do  not  pay  taxes 
to  the  states  ar.d  communiti.-^s  in  our  c-xn 
country  v.-here  we  have  military  installa- 
tions; yet  our  European  al'.ie.';.  the  nations 
we  spend  billions  to  protect,  have  no  com- 
punction about  adding  those  surcharges  to 
our  costs  for  our  mutual  defense.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  In  a  detailed  report 
of  our  tax  payment;?  in  NATO  countries 
abrcad,  found  taxation  to  be  particularly 
high  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany, 
bti^t  It  Is  also  prevalent  in  Italy  and  Belgium. 
Clearly,  U.S.  military  involvement  in  NATO 
should  be  tax  exempt,  and  I  intend  to  worlc 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  toward 
the  elimination  of  this  example  of  an  intol- 
erable burden. 

Our  foreign  exchange  position  has  deteri- 
orated not  only  because  of  the  many  unjusti- 
fiable expenses  we  bear  due  to  our  NATO 
commitments,  but  also  because  of  the  un- 
satisfactory a=:reements  we  have  negotiated 
in  an  attempt  to  offset  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits.  In  the  early  1960's.  offset 
arrangements  took  the  form  of  mlllt-ary  pur- 
chases bv  European  countries  in  the  U.S., 
but  these  purchases  have  diminished  In  re- 
cent vears  as  European  nations  began  equip- 
ping "themselves.  Since  1967.  Germany  has 
offset  part  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
drain  by  buying  $1  billion  in  bonds  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

But  a  loan,  which  must  be  repaid,  cannot 
be  considered  a  true  offset;  it  merely  post- 
pones the  agony.  Beyond  that,  the  U.S.  must 
repay  Its  offset  loans  to  Germany  with  inter- 
est, which  puts  this  nation  in  the  incredible 
position  of  paying  money  to  Germany  xof 
the   privilege   of   defending   Germans.   Ana 
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finally,  as  the  ultimate  insult  to  our  fiscal 
intelligence,  the  German  Federal  Bank — the 
Bundesbank — called  in  $500  million  worth 
of  offset  bonds  three  years  ahead  of  time.  It 
did  so  m  utter  disregard  of  the  comparative 
economic  conditions  of  our  two  countries — 
as  measured  by  the  relative  stability  of  the 
mark  and  the  dollar,  the  size  of  our  national 
debt  measured  against  theirs,  or  any  other 
major  indicator — and  with  no  seemme  con- 
cern for  the  possible  fracturing  of  our  politi- 
cal relationships.  Moreover,  because  erf  the 
9,3  per  cent  revaluation  of  the  mark,  the  U.S. 
wlU  have  to  repay  not  $500  million,  but  $545 
million.  And,  should  the  Bundesbank  wish 
to  cash  the  remaining  $500  million  In  offset 
bonds  ahead  of  time,  it  can  do  so  under  the 
terms  of  the  existing  agreement.';. 

These  offset  arrangements  strain  credulity 
to  the  breaking  point.  Our  troops  and  de- 
pendents are  hostages  in  Europe,  designed  to 
insure  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent,  and 
we  are  paying  money  to  the  nations  that  are 
benefiting.  Fortunately,  however,  the  current 
financial  arrangement  run  only  until  June 
30,  1971,  at  which  point  I  trust  they  will  be 
terminated.  Chairman  Arthur  Burns  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury David  Kennedy,  and  Budget  Bureau  Di- 
rector Robert  Mayo  concur  In  my  conclusions 
that  the  agreements  never  should  have  been 
made. 

In  an  effort  to  devise  a  better  plsn  to  cover 
military  expenditures  within  NATO.  I  have 
been  working  with  the  NATO  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  since  1968.  I  presented  my  plan, 
which  was  develof>ed  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  the  NATO  governments 
last  October  and  invited  them  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  Its  Improvement.  While  I  am  not 
wedded  to  every  detail  of  the  proposal.  I  be- 
lieve Its  basic  concept  is  sound.  It  would 
provide  that  a  clearinghouse  be  set  up  by 
NATO  to  identify  the  balance-of-payments 
gains  or  losses  to  each  NATO  country  as  a 
result  of  Its  commitment  to  the  common 
defeiose  and  would  create  a  structure  for  the 
adjustment  of  these  gains  and  losses.  I  have 
urged  that  this  structure  take  effect  as  soon 
as  possible,  In  order  that  balance-of-pay- 
ments adjustments  could  begin  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  on  July  1,  1971.  This  date  would 
coincide  with  the  conclusion  of  the  existing 
bilateral  arrangements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many. 

This  past  January,  I  attended  a  privately- 
sponsored  meeting  of  legislators  and  other 
prominent  Americans  and  Germans  In  Bad 
Godesberg.  Germany,  at  which  the  financing 
of  the  NATO  alliance  was  a  prime  topic  of 
discussion.  Predictably  enough,  many  of  the 
German  delegates'  initial  reaction  to  my  bur- 
den-sharing proposals  was  that  it  would  be 
politically  and  economically  calamitous.  I 
was  often  chided  for  being  stubborn.  Yet 
after  prolonged  discussion.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues and  I  were  successful  In  reaching  a 
consensus  with  the  German  participants.  We 
agreed  that  a  reevaluation  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  U.S.  and  Europe  share  the  cost  of 
the  defense  of  Europje  was  needed  and  that  a 
full  range  of  proposals  should  be  thoroughly 
examined — including  a  multilateral  arrange- 
ment for  automatic  adjustments  in  the  fi- 
nancial burden,  such  as  the  plan  I  had  been 
working  on  in  the  NATO  North  Atlantic 
Assembly.  During  my  visit  to  Germanv,  I  also 
consulted  with  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt,  who 
agreed  In  principle  to  the  concept  of  burden- 
sharing,  although  he  stressed  that  It  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  on  a  multi-national 
basis.  I  assumed  that  his  qualification  was 
based  on  Internal  political  considerations 
and  regarded  it  as  an  understandable  device. 
Our  European  allies  have  thus  been  slowly 
moving  toward  recognition  of  the  financial 
Inequities  within  NATO.  Indeed,  the  NATO 
defense  ministers  agreed  In  June  to  commls- 
Mon  a  thorough  review  of  budget  respon- 
MDllities,  with  tlje  clear  intention  of  lighten- 


ing the  U.S.  load.  But  no  specific  dollar  com- 
mitments have  been  made,  and  current  plans 
envision  no  reforms  at  all  until  fiscal  1972. 

Having  observed  the  understanding  Ger- 
man atttiude  at  the  Bad  Godesberg  confer- 
ence, I  returned  to  the  United  States  con- 
siderably encouraged.  As  I  had  learned  from 
my  experience  in  business — during  which,  as 
a  manufacturer  of  photographic  equipment 
I  was  In  direct  competition  with  them  for  25 
years — the  Germans  are  hard-headed,  tough 
negotiators,  but  above  all  they  are  realists. 
And  they  quite  clearly  understood  that  the 
only  alternative  to  some  form  of  burden- 
sharing  would  be  a  major  American  troop  re- 
duction In  Europe. 

Regrettably,  however,  European  realism 
does  net  mean  that  the  road  to  redistrlbutlve 
action  will  be  easy.  Chancellor  Brandt,  in 
a  subsequent  appearance  on  "Meet  the 
Press."  offered  two  unimpressive  arguments 
to  explain  why  the  American  commirme:n 
to  the  defen.se  of  Europe  must  be  expres.^ed 
In  the  present  number  of  troops.  First,  he 
said,  is  the  political  and  psychological  fac- 
tor— In  some  parts  of  Europe,  a  major  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Europe  would  be  regarded  as  a  step  toward 
Soviet  hegemony.  Secondly,  he  suggested  a 
chance  exists  that  during  the  next  few  years 
NATO  might  be  able  to  ent^r  Into  serious 
negotiations  on  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
ductions (BFR)  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions: a  precondition  to  these  talks  would 
be  an  Important  American  presence  in 
Europe. 

To  Chancellor  Brandts  initial  argument. 
I  would  reply  that  there  are  also  serious  po- 
litical and  psychological  problems  in  the 
United  Stales,  and  these  must  be  my  para- 
mount concern.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  growing  numbers  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  disturbed  by  our  sending  billions  of 
doilars  o\erseas  at  a  time  when  we  aie  en- 
during a  domestic  crisis,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  conspicuous  prosperity  of  Europe.  In 
my  view,  if  Europe  does  not  offer  ;  omo  tangi- 
ble evidence  that  it  Is  willing  to  make 
minimal  sacrifices  to  pay  for  its  delense.  the 
public  demand  for  troop  reductions  in  Eu- 
rope will  grow  In  this  country  to  a  point  at 
which  no  other  response  will  be  pos-sible. 

The  Chancellor's  references  to  BFR  are 
little  more  than  a  red  herring.  American 
o.fficials  with  whom  I  have  consulted  see  vir- 
tually no  chance  of  mutuaJ  troop  reductions 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Tliey  have  been 
mentioned  for  years,  but  alv.'ays  in  the  con- 
ditional, as  something  that  "may"  or  'might" 
occur  sometime  years  from  now.  The  reascn 
for  the  conditional  tense  is  a  complete  lack 
of  Interest  to  date  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets. 
Late  in  May.  the  NATO  foreign  ministers 
invited  the  Soviet  Union,  other  Warsaw  Pact 
powers,  and  other  interested  governments  to 
explore  mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of 
forces  in  Centra!  Europe.  While  the  proposal 
sparked  some  interest  in  the  smaller  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe,  it  was.  as  usual. 
promptly  rejected  by  Moscow. 

If  anything,  the  public  remarks  of  Helmut 
Schmidt,  the  Defense  Minister  of  West  Ger- 
many, have  been  less  persuasive  than  the 
arguments  of  Chancellor  Brandt.  Defense 
Minister  Schmidt  blithely  notes  that  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  "law  of  postwar  history"  that 
every  10  years  a  great  debate  arises  over 
the  relationship  between  US.  and  Europe. 
The  debate  he  sees  "in  the  offln^"  revolves 
about  "America's  future  political  position  in 
Europe"  and  "the  number  of  American 
troops  that  will  have  to  be  kept  In  Eurof>e 
to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the  American 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  Old 
World."  Mr.  Schmidt,  I  suspect,  has  not  been 
listening;  the  debate  is  already  several  years 
old.  A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate three  years  ago  calling  for  substantial 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  permanently  sta- 
tioned In  Europe.  But  It  was  much  earlier.  In 
an   Interview  with  former  President  Elsen- 


hower in  the  October  26.  1963.  Issue  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  that  the  debate 
began  m  earnest.  At  that  time,  General 
Elsenhower  said : 

"Though  for  eight  years  In  the  White 
House  I  believed  and  announced  to  my  as- 
sociates that  a  reduction  of  American 
strength  in  Europe  should  be  initiated  as 
soon  as  European  economies  were  restored. 
the  matter  was  then  considered  too  delicate 
a  polltic.il  question  to  raise.  I  believe  the 
time  has  now  ccme  when  we  should  start 
withdrawing  some  of  those  troops." 

Mr.  Schmidt  argues  that  Germany  Is  not 
"sitting  Idly  on  its  haunches,  satisfied  to 
leave  Its  defense  to  Americans."  To  support 
this  thesis,  he  states  that  the  West  German 
defense  budget  for  1970  represents  an  in- 
crease of  6.8  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
I  submit  that  Mr.  Schmidt  U  neglecting 
more  pertinent  statistics,  which  put  the  Ger- 
man defense  effort  truly  In  context.  He  falls 
to  mention  that,  according  to  the  latest  fig- 
ures available,  8.7  percent  of  the  men  of 
military  age  In  the  U.S.  are  In  the  armed 
forces,  compared  to  four  per  cent  in  Ger- 
many, He  slights  the  fact  that  In  1969  de- 
fense expenditures  per  capita  were  $396  In 
the  U.S.  and  $93  In  West  Germany;  the  Ger- 
man figure  was  lower  than  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  and  the  same 
as  that  of  Norway.  He  also  ignores  the  fact 
that  In  1969  the  portion  of  American  gross 
national  product  devoted  to  defense  was  8.7 
per  cent,  compared  to  3  5  percent  of  the  GNP 
in  Germany — a  percentage  lower  than  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  France.  Greece,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  and  Turkey, 
Mr.  Schmidt  concludes  his  disconcertingly 
frank  presentation  with  a  statement  that 
further  oSset  agreements  to  balance  some 
portion  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs  the 
U.S.  incurs  because  of  the  level  of  our  com- 
mitment In  Europe  will  be  'difficult."  Pre- 
stmiably  not  even  Mr.  Schmidt  Is  enchanted 
with  the  interest-bearing  loans.  Budgetary 
contributions,  the  defense  minister  says, 
"would  have  to  come  out  of  the  German  de- 
fense budget;  we  would  mend  one  hole  by 
opening  up  another."  In  effect,  he  throws 
up  his  hands,  saying.  "I  doubt  strongly  that 
we  can  come  up  with  any  solutlcns."  His 
lack  of  solutions  Is  the  basic  problem;  it  is 
completely  unrealistic.  It  may  be  true  that 
neither  Germany's  friends  nor  her  enemies 
want  a  significantly  larger  West  German 
army,  and  the  German  public  probably 
would  agree.  But  to  argue  that  the  most 
affluent  nation  in  Europe  can  neither  con- 
tinue to  offset  American  balance-of-pay- 
ments losses  suffered  because  of  our  troops 
In  Europe  nor  pay  a  greater  share  of  the 
budgetary  cost  of  our  military  presence  is 
not  calculated  to  satisfy  either  the  American 
Congress  or  American  public  opinion.  And 
It  should  not.  at  a  time  when  there  are  so 
many  valid  claims  on  our  tax  doilars. 

Nothing  In  the  foregoing  should  suggest 
that  the  United  States  will  abandon  its 
NATO  partners:  we  have  pledged  to  assist 
In  the  defense  of  Europe,  and  we  will  honor 
our  treaty  commitments.  This  country  values 
highly  Its  close  friendship  with  West  Ger- 
many and  with  the  other  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  But  legltimat-e  friendship  is  based 
on  equity  and  mutual  self-respect.  The 
American  burden  in  the  defense  of  Europe  Is 
patently  inequitable  and.  were  we  to  per- 
mit It  to  continue,  it  would  reflect  poorly  on 
our  judgment  and  leave  our  claim  to  world 
leadership  open  to  serious  question. 

The  Nixon  Administration  accepts  the 
concept  of  Europeans  sharing  more  of  the 
costs  of  the  NATO  common  defense.  Some 
action  will  almost  certainly  be  taken  before 
the  expiration  of  the  current  agreements 
In  the  middle  of  next  year,  whether  It  be 
troop  withdrawals  or  the  Implementation  of 
a  burden-sharing  plan.  In  saying  this.  I  do 
not  wish  to  appear  to  be  threatening  West 
Germany  or  the  other  European  nations;   I 
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am  merely  stating  the  economic  facts  of  life. 
The  time  has  passed  when  the  United  States 
could  afford  to  devote  $14  billion  to  the 
defense  of  Europe.  That  amount  represents 
$560  annually  for  each  of  the  approximate- 
ly 25  million  people  now  living  below  the  fed- 
erally-defined poverty  level  in  the  U.S.  Our 
government  would  be  remiss  if  It  did  not 
appreciate  what  this  money  could  mean  to 
countless  Americans  if  a  substantial  part  of 
It  were  Invested  In  food,  housing,  education, 
and  medical  care  for  our  own  citizens. 

I  can  envision  no  formidable  obstacle  to 
a  shared  responsibility  in  NATO  if  there  is 
good  faith  on  both  sides.  Certainly,  if  this 
country  can  Vletnamlze  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  should  not  be  impossible  to 
Europeanize  the  defense  of  Europe. 

Europe,  then,  should  be  our  first  target  in 
the  campaign  to  return  the  primary  burden 
for  their  own  defense  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  but  it  should  by  no  means  be  the 
only  one.  Japan,  another  highly  industrial- 
ized, economically  self-sufficient  nation,  now 
spends  less  than  one  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  on  defense,  far  lower  even 
than  the  West  German  figure  of  3.5  per  cent. 
Yet  Japan  profits  from  the  American  nuclear 
umbrella  as  well  as  from  our  va.=t  military 
establishment  in  Asia.  Equity  demands  that 
Japan  become  a  primary  candidate  for  bur- 
den-.=haring  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
Though  perhaps  my  stubbornness  on  this 
matter  of  equitable  burden-sharing  can  be 
traced  to  my  own  Germ.ui  heriti\ge.  I  intend 
to  be  equally  persistent  with  Japan  and 
other  nations"  in  saying.  -There  is  a  limit  to 
American  resources.  We  have  a  job  of  nation- 
building  here  at  home.  We  do  not  Intend  any 
longer  to  be  the  policemen  for  the  world." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  VOTE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  July  10,  on  rollcall  vote  No.  238, 
the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 173.  authorizing  a  grant  of  $20  mil- 
lion to  defray  a  part  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
panding the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters. At  the  time  of  this  vote,  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  reflect  that  if  I  had  been  present 
and  voting  on  this  rollcall,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


CRITICISM  OF  ARBITRARILY  IM- 
POSED SCHOOL  PLANS  IN  THE 
SOUTH 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  concerned 
parents  and  public  officials  in  Mobile 
County,  Ala.,  in  critici.sm  of  school  plans 
arbitrarily  imposed  upon  local  school 
boards,  parents,  and  school  children  of 
Mobile  County,  Ala.,  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chickasaw, 
Ala.,  has  written  me  on  this  subject,  and 
his  letter  is  typical  of  thousands  I  have 
received  in  the  same  vein.  I  think  that 
Senators  would  want  to  be  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  irresponsible  actions  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  acting  in  consert  with  Fed- 
eral courts,  in  actions  which  have  the 
effect  of  destroyins;  public  support  of 
education  in  Alabama  and  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  I  become  incensed  when 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sort to  treating  chUdren  as  mere  ciphers 
or  quantitative  units  to  be  manipulated 
by  formula  to  meet  arbitrary  require- 
ments of  a  Socialist  theory  of  equality. 


Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  continue  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  to  examples  of  what  I  con- 
sider complete  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  public  ofBcials  in  dealing  with 
school  children  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  substance  of  this  complaint,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  to  me 
from  the  Honorable  J.  C.  Davis,  Jr., 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Chickasaw,  and  an 
article  written  by  Dixie  Wright,  press 
staff  reported  for  the  Mobile  Press  Regis- 
ter, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

City  of  Chickasaw, 
Oiickasaw,  Ala.,  July  2, 1970. 

Hon,  James  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen:  The  United  States  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  on  June 
8  this  year  a  decree  demanding  further  de- 
segregation steps  of  the  Mobile  County 
School  System,  of  which  the  City  of  Chlck- 
a.saw  Is  a  part.  The  Board  of  School  Com- 
miisloners  Is  quite  disturbed  regarding  the 
plan,  stating  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
it  out. 

We  in  Chickasaw  are  deeply  concerned  re- 
garding the  changes  that  will  be  made  in 
our  local  schools.  While  there  is  sufficient 
space  in  our  e.\istlng  schools  to  handle  all 
the  pupils  in  this  area,  a  substantial  nimiber 
at  all  grade  levels  will  be  required  to  attend 
classes  in  Mobile,  Prichard  and  Whistler. 
These  students  will  be  forced  to  travel  dis- 
tances of  almost  five  miles  each  way  daily. 
The  Mobile  County  School  Board  has  told 
us  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  provide  buses, 
and  there  is  no  public  transportation  avail- 
able in  our  city. 

The  attendance  zones  are  severely  gerry- 
mandered, with  no  regard  to  the  accessibility 
of  schools  to  students,  community  patterns 
or  traffic  hazards.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
only  benefit  to  ensue  from  such  a  plan  Is 
the  "ideal"  of  racial  balance.  Such  Important 
factors  as  the  welfare  of  students  and  teach- 
ers— in  fact,  the  process  of  education  it- 
self— are  totally  disregarded. 

We  firmly  believe  that  our  children  are 
entitled  to  equal  treatment  and  protection 
under  the  law.  They  should  not  be  manipu- 
lated like  pawns  in  some  manic  chess  game. 

The  Mobile  County  School  Board  has  filed 
an  appeal,  but  past  experience  leaves  us  with 
doubt  that  this  will  be  of  any  value.  We  hope 
you  will  give  your  earnest  consideration  to 
our  problem,  and  use  your  Influence  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  HEW.  bring- 
ing about  the  adoption  of  a  reasonable  and 
workable  plan  for  our  schools.  Without  your 
intervention,  we  fear  for  the  stability  of  our 
public  school  system. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  C.  Davis.  Jr.. 
Mayor. 

School  Action  Said  Impossible 
(By  Dixie  Wright) 

Implementation  of  a  June  8  court  order 
which  will  extensively  change  the  Mobile 
public  school  svstem  in  Mobile.  Chickasaw 
and  Prichard  has  been  called  a  "physical  im- 
possibility" by  the  Mobile  school  officials. 

The  attorney  for  the  Mobile  County  School 
Board  has  filed  a  petition  with  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans  for  a 
rehearing  on  the  court  order  which  school 
officials  say  has  numerous  mistakes  and 
statistical  inaccuracies  making  it  Impossible 
to  implement. 

The  administrative  staff  yesterday  said 
changes  required  by  this  most  recent  order 
"are  so  extensive  as  to  amount  to  a  totally 


new  and  different  desegregation  plan  for 
.  .  .  the  system.  Virtually  every  attendance 
zone  is  changed,  at  all  three  grade  levels, 
elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high." 
Magnifying  the  School  Board's  problems  is 
the  fact  that  the  board  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  additional  transportation  to  the  stu- 
dents who  will  be  affected  by  the  decree. 

J.  A.  McPherson,  associate  superintendent, 
emphasized  at  a  news  conference  yesterday 
that  there  will  not  be  any  additional  buses 
available  for  these  students  because  (1)  the 
board  was  not  able  to  purchase  more  buses, 
and  I  2)  even  If  they  want  to.  there  is  not  any 
money  i:i  the  capital  outlay  budget  to  pro- 
vide for  this. 

The  court  ha.s  required  no  changes  in  the 
rural  portion  of  the  system,  slight  changes 
in  that  part  of  the  city  portion  of  the  system 
lying  w*st  of  Interstate  Highway  65  and  very 
drastic  and  sweeping  changes  in  all  of  th« 
system  lying  east  of  1-65. 

In  general,  the  court  order,  which  follows 
a  plan  submitted  Jan.  27  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department,  calls  for  pairing  of  schools  and 
the  creation  of  senior  high  school  complexes, 
the  closing  of  a  school,  the  reopening  of 
another  school  closed  March  20  and  the  gerry- 
mandering in  other  school  districts  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

Tlie  court  order  further  requires  that 
teachers  be  assigned  in  each  school  on  a  60 
per  cent  white  and  40  per  cent  Negro  basis. 

Asked  whether  this  could  be  accomplished. 
Dr.  Cranford  H.  Burns,  superintendent,  said 
a  meeting  is  scheduled  today  bvn  he  did  not 
know  what  the  outcome  would  be  and  if 
the  60-40  ratio  could  be  accomplished. 

Also  required  by  the  order  is  application  of 
the  majority  to  minority  policy.  Under  the 
policy,  students  can  be  transferred  frora 
a  school  where  •. hc;r  r.ico  is  in  the  maYn'.y 
to  a  school  where  their  race  is  in  a  minority 
and  they  must  be  granted  transportation  if 
they  desire  it. 

Abram  L.  Phillips,  attorney  for  the  board, 
iti  his  petition  to  the  court,  said  the  plan  'is 
an  incompetent  travesty  which  cannot  be 
implemented  because  of  sheer  physical  im- 
passibility.'' 

He  said  the  Justice  Department  plan  was 
"conceived  in  smpidity." 

Ph.ll.ps  .-.lid  V.v  tnly  hcpo  tho  IjcarU  has  .3 
that  the  court  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  appeal.  "If  the  court  takes  only  a 
superficial  look,  then  it  will  all  be  out  the 
window.  If  they  take  a  serious  look,  then  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  help  with  the 
situation." 

Phillips  also  said  the  current  plan  being 
forced  upon  the  school  sy.stein  is  one  which 
the  district  court  rejected  as  "unworkable." 

School  officials  said  that  many  schools, 
under  the  new  court  order,  are  assigned  over- 
loads, and  many  others  are  under-utilized. 

Of  60  schools  in  the  area  concerned,  34  are 
overloaded  and  25  are  under-utilized.  Sixteen 
have  overloads  of  125  students  or  more,  three 
have  overloads  of  500  or  more,  and  one. 
Prichard  Junior  High,  has  an  overload  of 
more  than  900  students. 

On  the  other  hand,  17  schools  have  been 
underutilized  by  100  students  or  more,  and 
10  of  these  by  more  than  250  students  each. 

OVERLOADED    SCHOOLS 

Some  schools  overloaded  are;  Phlllipe- 
Washington  Junior  High,  674;  Shaw  High, 
534;  Dickson  Elementary.  429;  Ram  Junior 
High  and  High  School,  387;  Central  Junior 
High,  312;  Dunbar,  303,  and  ToulminviUe, 
252. 

Major  under-utllizatlons  are:  Mobile 
County  Training.  899;  Murphy.  486;  Council, 
341;  Scarborough.  336;  Dodge.  313.  and  Cald- 
well. 301. 

Major  problems  associated  with  the  new 
court  decree  outlined  by  school  officials  with 
the  use  of  maps  are: 

Elementary : 

The  Unes  between  Dodge  and  Dickson  Ele- 
mentarv  schools  have  been  changed,  leaving 
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313  vacant  spaces  at  Dodge  and  creating  an 
overload  of  429  at  Dickson.  This  will  necessi- 
tate the  use  of  seven  portables,  in  addition 
to  the  seven  already  at  Dickson. 

Children  in  the  north  end  of  the  Whitley 
Elementary  zone  (grades  1-5)  must  travel 
about  a  mile  to  their  school. 

Emerson  School  is  ordered  closed,  when 
in  fact,  it  was  already  closed  by  a  previous 
order  The  decree  sets  out  a  specific  ap- 
portionment to  other  schools  of  450  students 
jrom  the  Emerson  area  when  there  are  only 
192  students  in  existence. 

There  Is  a  pairing  of  Chickasaw  Elemen- 
tary and  Robbins.  The  Chickasaw  attendance 
zone  extends  into  Prichard  requiring  some 
students  to  walk  at  least  three  miles.  The 
school  will  serve  grades  1-5. 

Gorgas  becomes  a  very  small  di:?trirt.  Black 
students  are  the  ones  affected  and  there  is 
no  increase  in  desegregation  in  this  area.  Also 
affected  in  varying  degrees  are  Crichton, 
Fonvielle,  and  Old  Shell  Road. 

Mertz  students  attending  Woodcock  will 
have  to  be  transported  about  two  miles  away 
from  the  Mertz  zone. 

Craighead  was  gerrymandered  Students 
have  to  walk  2'2  to  3  miles  to  school. 

Indian  Springs,  serves  grades  1-5  but  pro- 
vides no  place  for  the  sixth  grade. 

Eight  Mile  grades  1-8  go  there  according 
to  the  map  but  decree  says  grades  1-6,  no 
provision  is  made  for  grades  7-8. 

The  only  elementary  zones  remaining  the 
same  are  Barkley,  Morningside,  Brazier,  Wil- 
liams and  Grant. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

Middle  schools: 

Trinity  Gardens  becomes  a  middle  school 
for  grades  6-7. 

Prichard  serves  grades  6-7.  Provides  for 
1.500  students  when  the  capacitv  of  school 
is  588. 

In  the  Mobile  County  Training  area,  the 
court  says  there  are  1,200  students.  The 
school  board  says  300. 

K.  J.  Clark,  serves  only  grade  8,  for  a  large 
geographic  area. 

In  some  ca.ses,  the  board  pointed  out  some 
students  will  have  to  attend  at  least  five 
different  schools. 

Scarborough — The  decree  indicated  that 
it  was  left  as  is  but  the  maps  show  differ- 
ent. According  to  the  board,  the  school  will 
be  only  50  per  cent  filled. 

Washington-Phillips,  another  pairing  situ- 
ation with  grades  7-9  served.  This  would  re- 
sult in  students  traveling  as  far  as  6-7  miles. 

Central  is  changed  to  a  middle  school.  The 
zone  extends  all  the  way  to  U.S.  Highway  90. 
Students  would  have  to  be  transferred  seven 
miles.  At  present  there  is  no  transportation 
provided  the  school. 

Dunbar  is  overloaded. 

Eanes  and  Hall  are  paired  for  grades  6-9. 
Students  in  the  Navco  area  would  be  sent 
to  Hall,  a  distance  of  about  7-8  miles. 

B.  C.  Rain,  grades  7-12,  is  left  as  is. 

SENIOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

Senior  high  .schools: 

Williamson,  expanded  to  include  the  Navco 
area. 

Murphy,  expanded  to  take  care  of  the  Cen- 
tral students. 

ToulminviUe,  varying  changes  with  dis- 
crepancies between  the  map  and  the  decree. 

Davidson,  left  as  is  except  with  ninth 
grade  m  the  Spring  Hill  area  to  go  to  Phillips- 
Washington. 

Mobile  County  Training  is  used  for  grades 
6-7. 

Closed  Bienville  as  an  elementary  school 
to  provide  for  the  Vigor-Bienville  senior  high 
complex. 

Blount  paired  with  Carver  for  another  sen- 
ior high  complex. 

According  to  figures  of  the  pupil  personnel 

office,  there  will  be  four  all  white  and  four 

all-black  schools.  The  all  white  schools  would 

be   Scarborough    Middle    School,    Westlawn, 
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Morningside  and  Forest  Hill  Elementary 
schools.  The  all-black  would  be  Brazier.  Fon- 
vielle. Owens  and  Council  Elementary  schools. 

But.  according  to  the  court  plans,  Fonvielle 
and  Caldwell  wotild  be  all  black,  and  West- 
lawn.  Morningside  and  Forest  HIU  would  be 
all  white. 

Under  the  plan.  Arlington,  closed  March  20, 
would  be  reopened.  Emerson  would  remain 
closed  and  Howard  would  be  closed. 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  KENT  STATE 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  just  read  an  interesting  article  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine. 

The  article  presents  background  on  the 
tragedy  at  Kent  State  University  as  ex- 
cerpted from  the  annual  digest  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  BACKGRorND  of  the  Tragedy  at  Kent 
State  Universitt 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  got 
what  it  wanted  on  Monday,  May  4,  1970, 
when  four  students  were  killed  and  eleven 
others  injured  in  a  confrontation  with  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. It  wanted  martyrs  and  had  been  seeking 
an  event  like  this  on  many  campuses,  includ- 
ing Kent. 

Though  not  well  known  nationally  vintll 
May  4,  Kent  is  a  big  university,  the  second 
largest  in  Ohio  with  21.000  students.  The 
SDS  and  related  organizations — whose  objec- 
tives follow  the  world  Communist  line  to  the 
crossing  of  the  last  tee  and  the  dotting  of  the 
last  eye — have  striven  to  make  mart\TS  on 
American  high  school  and  college  campuses 
for  many  years.  They  were  successful  at  Kent 
within  less  than  two  years  of  their  opening 
effort. 

Even  with  the  spotlight  on  Kent  since  May 
4.  it  is  still  a  sort  of  well-kept  secret  that  the 
Kent  tragedy  was  the  culmination  ol  a  two- 
year  concerted  effort,  led  by  SDS,  to  create  a 
"major  confrontation"  on  the  Kent  campus. 

On  May  5,  the  day  after  the  tragedy,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  ".  .  .  until  re- 
cently the  school's  most  serious  demonstra- 
tion was  a  1958  panty  raid  on  two  women's 
dormitories  .  .  .  since  then,  except  for  some 
rowdy  Friday  nights,  the  students,  mostly 
middle  class  .  .  .  maintained  peace  with  local 
residents  and  in  fact  had  a  distinct  reputa- 
tion for  apathy.  .  .  ."  The  Times  headline 
said  that  the  shooting  shattered  "60  years  of 
quiet  at  Kent  State." 

And  if  we  can  believe  the  New  York  Times' 
choice  of  witnesses  and  quotes,  not  even  the 
sanest  students  at  Kent  seem  to  relate  the 
sad  events  of  May  4  to  the  steady  drive  of 
campus  and  non-campus  militants  to  bring 
on  a  violent  event  there.  On  May  11.  the  New 
York  Times  published  a  lengthy  Interview 
with  eleven  students  at  Kent  who  seemed 
to  have  some  sense.  But  if  one  of  them  said 
that  they  saw  any  connection  between  the 
tragedy  of  May  4  and  the  two-year  effort  of 
SDS  to  bring  it  about,  the  Times  didn't  pub- 
lish it.  Nor,  in  interviewing  them,  did  the 
Times  report  any  que.stion  it  p\it  to  the  eleven 
students  that  related  the  two-year  drive  of 
the  SDS  at  Kent  to  the  sad  showdown.  The 
tenor  of  the  Interview  seemed  to  point  to 
President  Nixon  as  the  guilty  party. 

The  Kent  Stater  (the  student  newspaper 
at  Kent)  had  done  better  a  year  earlier.  On 
April  21,  1969,  it  spelled  out,  point  by  point, 
the  SDS's  stated  strategy  for  whipping  the 
Kent  students  into  a  mob  state  of  mind 
whose  goal  was  "a  major  confrontation."  The 


Kent  Stater  then  showed  the  students  at 
Kent  how  events  that  had  already  happened 
by  then  fitted,  step-by-step,  into  the  SDS 
plan  for  a  coming  violent  showdown. 

If  anything  hovers  over  the  deaths  at  Kent 
State  it  is  those  SDS  words  'major  confron- 
tation." It  happened  at  Kent  and  four  stu- 
dents paid  for  it  with  their  lives.  In  the 
weeks  that  have  elapsed  since  the  tragedy, 
with  the  country  groping  to  understand  it. 
there  has  been  amply  time  for  ail  the 
media — newspapers  and  major  networks — to 
have  told  the  public,  from  the  beginning, 
the  carefully  organized  plan  from  the  out- 
side that  led  to  May  4.  "The  silence  has  been 
fairly  enormous.  In  spite  of  ail  the  words 
published  about  Kent,  a  country  that  needs 
to  know  w'hat  led  up  to  the  shtwting  has 
been  pretty  well  shielded  by  its  media  from 
what  is  an  open  story. 

It  was  on  June  24t"h  and  25th.  1969.  that  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  held  hearings  on 
SDS  activities  at  Kent  State  during  the  1968- 
69  school  year.  The  hearings  them.selves  fill 
a  volume  larger  than  this  magazine,  but  In 
its  annual  report,  the  committee  digested  its 
Kent  hearings  into  shorter  form.  Here  is  the 
digest.  In  full,  reprinted  from  pages  43  to  52 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  co.Timlttee: 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  was  In- 
volved In  four  disturbances — two  of  them 
marked  by  violence — on  the  campus  of  Kent 
State  University  in  Kent.  Ohio,  during  the 
academic  year  1968-1969. 

functions.  The  committee  also  heard  testl- 
celve  testimony  regarding  the  activities  and 
demands  of  SDS  which  culminated  in  at- 
tempted and  actual  disruptions  of  university 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security  held 
public  hearings  June  24  and  25,  1969.  to  re- 
mony  on  the  procedures  followed  by  the  uni- 
versity In  response  to  those  activities  and 
demands. 

Appearing  as  witnesses  were:  Dr.  Robert  I. 
White,  president  of  the  university,  accom- 
panied by  his  assistant.  Richard  A.  Edwards, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Matson.  vice  president  for 
student  affair.^:  Margaret  A  Murvay.  student 
who  attended  SDS  functions  as  a  reporter  for 
the  campus  radio  station:  Lt  J;'.ck  R  Craw- 
ford of  the  university  police  deportment; 
Chester  A.  Williams,  university  director  of 
safety  and  public  services,  accomp.uiied  by 
Security  Officer  Donald  Schwanzmlller  and 
Investigator  Thomas  Kelley;  and  Committee 
Investigator  Nell  E.  Wetterman 

Testimony  showed  that  SDS  emerged  as  an 
organizational  force  on  campus  in  the  spring 
of  1968  when  individuals  who  had  been  oper- 
ating for  several  >e.irs  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Kent  Committee  To  Eni  the  War  in 
Vietnam  decided  they  would  become  "more 
well  known"  under  the  name  of  SDS 

In  response  to  the  group's  petition  for  ap- 
proval of  an  "Innocuous"  constitution  that 
spring,  the  student  government  employed 
the  customary  procedure  in  acting  on  such 
petitions  by  granting  the  Kent  State  chap- 
ter of  SDS  "provisional"  status  as  a  cam- 
pus organization.  This  was  enough  to  give 
SDS  access  to  university  facilities  i  This 
status  of  temporary  recognition  continued 
until  the  university  suspended  the  SDS  char- 
ter on  April  8,  1969.) 

Although  Its  constitutional  provided  for 
a  roster  of  officers  and  a  membership  based 
on  payment  of  dues,  there  were  no  known 
officers  and  no  dues  payment  Local  SD.S'ers 
could  pay  $5  to  the  national  office  for  a  "na- 
tional "  membership  and  subscription  to  the 
officials  newspaper,  yeic  Left  Notes.  They 
might  also  receive  a  membership  card  from 
the  national  organization,  as  one  Kent  Stater 
did.  The  Kent  State  chapter  had  no  mem- 
bership applications  or  membersip  cards. 

The  SDS  membership  locally,  therefore, 
was  described  as  consisting  of  ( 1 )  Its  lead- 
ers and  recognized  spokesmen  and  (2i  a 
larger  number  of  individuals  who  were  sym- 
pathetic  to    the   movement,   supported   SD6 
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demands,  and  participated  In  SDS  activities 
advocated  by  the  leaders. 

University  officials  estimated  that  the 
•'hard  core"  of  the  Kent  State  SDS  com- 
prised no  more  than  15  to  25  members  In  a 
student  enrollment  of  21.000.  However,  this 
relatively  minuscule  group  of  hard-core  acti- 
vists could  count  on  support  from  150-200 
students  for  meetings  and  for  most  of  the 
incidents  on  campus.  The  number  of  sup- 
porters would  fluctuate  with  the  issues  and 
the  nature  of  the  action.  A  seasonal  fluctua- 
tion was  also  observed,  with  about  20O  stu- 
dents likely  to  participate  In  an  SDS-spon- 
sored  activity  in  the  fall  quarter  and  only 
about  half  the  number  In  the  spring  quarter 
as  "freshmen  see  that  there  are  other  activi- 
ties on  the  campus  besides  SDS." 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  regional 
SDS.  located  in  Cleveland,  some  30  miles  from 
Kent,  also  made  frequent  appearances  on  the 
Kent  State  campus.  The  staff  was  Identified 
during  the  hearings  as  consisting  of  Corky 
Benedict,  Lisa  Meisel.  Terry  Robbins,  Bobbi 
Smith,  and  Charlie  Tabasko.  This  staff  en- 
gaged in  supplying  "educational"  pamphlets 
and  films  to  chapters  such  as  Kent's,  as  well 
as  sending  out  mimeographed  newsletters 
and  directives  timed  at  getting  local  SDS 
members  to  c.'.rry  out  programs  developed  by 
SDS  national  officers  and  the  national 
council. 

During  the  1968-1969  acadesnic  year,  ini- 
tial SDS  activity  revolved  around  "rap"  (dis- 
cussion) sessions  in  Kent  State  dormitories, 
togetlier  with  rallies  and  film  showings. 

Key  atlracticn  at  a  public  affair  for  which 
the  SDS  reserved  the  Kent  State  auditorium 
on  October  24.  1968.  was  Mark  Rudd.  Rudd  as 
chairman  of  the  SDS  chapter  at  Columbia 
University  won  notoriety  as  a  leader  in  the 
seizure  of  campus  buildings  in  the  spring  of 
1968.  Rudd  also  returned  for  a  Kent  S'ate 
SDS  rally  and  march  protesting  the  national 
elections  on  November  o,  1968. 

At  least  seven  films,  made  available  from 
the  SDS  regional  office  in  Cleveland,  were  of- 
fered to  Kent  State  students  by  the  local  SDS 
chapter.  Tlie  films  were  among  those  listed 
in  the  catalogue  of  "Newsreel,"  a  film  com- 
pany with  main  cfflces  in  New  York  City. 
Newsreel  Is  engaged  through  several  outlets 
coast  to  coast  In  the  acquisition,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution  of  films  propagandiz- 
ing the  causes  of  the  radical  minority  and 
New  Left  movement*.  A  witness  who  viewed 
two  of  the  films — one  dealing  with  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  another  simply  titled 
"Weapons" — testified  botli  reflected  unfavor- 
ably on  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  Black  Panther  film  was  effectively 
utilized  prior  to  a  sit-in  on  November  13, 
1968,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  SDS  and 
another  campus  organization.  Black  United 
Students. 

In  the  course  of  several  days  of  propa- 
gandizing, SDS  had  achieved  an  alliance  with 
the  BUS  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  re- 
cruiters from  the  Oakland,  Calif..  Police  De- 
I>artm.ent  from  conducting  interviews  on 
campus  on  November  13.  On  the  eve  of  the 
scheduled  appearance  of  the  recruiters,  SDS 
sponsored  a  meeting  In  the  campus  educa- 
tion building  attended  by  members  of  BUS. 
A  film  on  the  Oakland-based  Black  Panther 
Party  was  shown.  The  presentation  was  high- 
ly emotional  and  "geared  to  make  the  police 
look  bad,"  according  to  an  eyewitness, 

Oakland  police  officers  portrayed  In  the  film 
were  berated  as  "racists"  by  a  speaker  at  the 
SDS  meeting.  The  speaker  further  exhorted 
the  audience  to  action  on  the  following  day 
to  Insure  that  no  campus  recruiting  would 
be  conducted  by  that  law  enforcement 
agency. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  13.  approxi- 
mately 150  SDS  supporters  Joined  with  some 
200  members  of  BUS  in  occupying  the  stu- 
dent activities  center.  While  nonviolent,  the 
5-hour  sit-in  nevertheless  forced  postpone- 
ment of  some  Interviews  of  potential  recruits 
by  the  Oakland  Police  Department.  The  three 


demands  of  SDS  on  this  occasion  were:  a 
ban  on  campus  recruitment  by  the  Oakland 
Police  Department:  the  disarming  of  campus 
police;  an  administration  agreement  not  to 
"infiltrate"  organizations  in  order  to  keep  an 
eye  on  them. 

The  university  administration  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt,  prior  to  the  sit-in, 
to  establish  an  on-going  communication  with 
the  local  SDS  chapter.  Dr.  Matson  testified 
that  the  SDS  leadership  refused  an  Invitation 
to  meet  In  his  office  and  demanded  Instead 
that  he  Journey  to  the  SDS  meeting  place. 
When  the  official  agreed,  he  found  that  the 
SDS  leaders  had  no  specific  concerns  to  dis- 
cuss with  him,  although  their  sit-in  occurred 
only  4  days  later.  One  SDS  member  at  the 
meeting,  in  fact,  derided  the  official  for  ex- 
pecting the  organization  to  keep  the  admin- 
istration Informed  of  its  plans. 

The  sit-in  failed  to  accomplish  a  single 
SDS  demand.  It  did.  however.  Impel  the  ad- 
ministration to  pltinge  "Into  the  task  of  ad- 
Jtistlng  our  student  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative staff  as.signments,  procedures,  and 
policies  In  dealing  with  major  student  dis- 
ruptions and  disorders,"  according  to  Dr. 
White. 

Thro'i't'hout  the  winter  quarter,  the  presi- 
dent recalled,  meetings  were  held  Involving 
the  president's  cabinet,  the  student  affairs 
stall,  and  the  safety  and  public  service  di- 
vision, as  well  as  outside  law  enforcement 
agencies  on  city,  county,  and  State  levels. 
The  combined  efforts  led  to  the  formation 
of  "confidential  emergency  procedural 
guides'  which  set  forth  "who  does  what" 
in  the  event  of  further  attempts  to  start 
campus  diiruptlons. 

Concurrently,  the  administration  con- 
sulted with  the  faculty  and  sought  to  im- 
prove communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
student  body.  University  policy,  as  described 
by  its  president,  was  to  protect  dissent 
wiiile  rejecting  coercive  or  violent  actions 
and  to  institute  change  to  meet  legitimate 
student  grievances.  Cited  by  the  administra- 
tion in  this  connection  was  the  fact  that 
the  Black  United  Students  ended  their  alli- 
ance with  SDS  after  the  November  13  Inci- 
dent and  thereafter  worked  with  adminis- 
tration representatives  through  the  normal 
process  of  consultation.  The  BUS  has  ob- 
tained administrative  support  for  developing 
educational  programs  with  particular  rele- 
vance for  black  students. 

Kent  State  officials  were  alerted  during 
the  winter  quarter  to  expect  planned  dis- 
ruptions during  the  spring  quarter,  w^hich 
would  begin  officially  on  March  30.  "Tnc  sig- 
nals c;ming  from  the  SDS,"  the  president 
explained,  "were  .■»  clear  that  tensions  and 
concerns  were  evident  throughout  the  en- 
tire c.impus.  even  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server." One  of  the  clearest  signals  was  a  10- 
page,  mimeographed  Organizers'  Uanual  for 
the  Spring  Offensive,  copies  of  which  were 
piled  on  a  table  at  a  campus  lecture  spon- 
sored by  the  local  SDS  chapter. 

Tlie  manual,  which  was  introduced  as  an 
exhibit  dtirinc  the  committee's  hearings,  was 
an  avowed  attempt  by  the  SDS  regional  office 
in  Cleveland  to  help  local  chapters  imple- 
ment a  spring  program  to  "Smash  the  Mili- 
tary In  the  schools."  The  Ohio  region  of 
SDS  claimed  that  Its  inspiration  was  a  two- 
pa.Tt  program  of  the  same  name  adopted  early 
In  February  at  a  reelonal  SDS  conference  at 
Princeton,  N'.J  .  with  SDS  National  Secretary 
Michael  Klonsky  serving  as  one  of  the  au- 
thors. 

The  manual,  written  by  Ohio  regional 
staffer  Terry  Robbins  with  assistance  from 
activists  In  the  Kent  State  SDS  chapter,  pro- 
posed Issues  and  called  for  a  series  of  escalat- 
ing actions  In  their  behalf  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  community.  Proposed  demands 
Included  1 1 )  Immediate  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican nuUtary  forces  from  Vietnam  and  sup- 
port for  the  Vietnamese  Communist  forces; 
(2)  an  end  to  ROTC;  (3>  an  end  to  counter- 
Insurgency  and  police  training  on  campus; 


(4)  an  end  to  draft  assemblies  and  tracking 
In  high  schools;  and  (5)  open  admissions 
for  so-called  Third  World,  black  and  white 
"working-class  "  people. 

Demands  were  to  be  pursued  through  a 
series  of  "escalating  actions"  described  In 
the  manual  as  follows: 

"During  the  course  of  the  struggle  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  and  helpful  to  carry 
out  a  series  of  escalating  'mini'  actions  to 
help  build  consciousness  and  dramatize  the 
Issue.  Beginning  with  guerrilla  theater  ac- 
tions In  dorms  we  can  escalate  to  disrupting 
classes,  street  marches,  quick  assaults  on 
buildings,  etc.,  before  moving  to  the  major 
confrontation  of  the  struggle." 

The  objective  of  such  actions  was  alEo 
spelled  out  In  the  manual.  SDS  did  not  seek 
reforms  but  creation  of  a  so-called  revolu- 
tionary class  consciousness  among  students 
which  would  enable  them  to  Identify  with 
ctruggles  111  Vietnam  and  Cuba  while 
struggling  against  "capitalism"  and  -im- 
perialism" at  home.  SDS  members  were  ex- 
pected to  hold  themselves  ready  "to  move, 
to  desanctlfy,  to  confront,  to  escalate,  and 
ultimately  to  defeat  the  system  we  live 
under." 

University  officials  sought  to  counteract  the 
proposed  SDS  "spring  offensive"  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  In  addition  to  the  previously 
described  confidential  guidelines  for  proce- 
dures in  the  event  of  campus  disruptions, 
the  university  administration  on  March  7, 
1969,  Issued  a  statement  of  policy  which 
warned  students,  among  other  things,  that: 
(1)  the  university  would  not  respond  to 
proposals  for  change  advanced  by  force  or 
threats  of  violence,  and  (2i  the  university 
would  not  tolerate  disruptions  of  university 
activity. 

During  a  recess  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
quarter  (March  22-26)  the  administration 
conferred  with  State  and  local  legal  author- 
ities and  set  in  motion  the  machinery  for 
issuance  cf  temporary  restraining  orders 
whc.  -iccdtd. 

When  students  returned  to  class  for  the 
spring  quarter  on  March  30,  tl.ty  Wl.-c-  also 
Informed  that  a  new  system  of  immediate 
suspensions  might  be  applied  to  those  who 
attempted  to  disrupt  university  processes. 
Before  the  spring  quarter  was  ended,  the 
univertity  would  have  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  efficacy  of  Its  newly  adopted  procedtires. 

Witnesses  supplied  a  detailed  account  of 
three  disruptions  of  Kent  State  University 
operations  planned  by  SDS  and  executed 
with  varying  effect  during  the  spring  quarter. 

The  first  attempted  disruption  occurred  on 
April  8,  196&.  in  behalf  of  demands  raised 
only  a  day  or  two  prior  to  the  actual  demon- 
stration, Tlie  demands  reflected  ail  of  the 
campus  Issues  proposed  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned Organizers'  Manual  for  the  Spring 
Offensive,  with  the  exception  of  the  manual 
recommendation  on  "Open  Admissions." 

Recommendations  In  the  manual  on  the 
subject  of  the  Vietnam  war.  ROTC.  and 
countertnsurgency  and  police  training  on 
campus  were  reworded,  and  the  following 
local  SDS  demands  were  then  mimeographed 
In  leaflet  form  and  circulated  on  campus: 

1 1 )  abolish  ROTC  because  It  supplies 
leaders  for  an  alleged  "Imperialist"  American 
action  in  Vietnam. 

(2>  abolish  the  Liquid  Crystals  Institute 
(Engaged  in  cancer  research,  the  university 
instltxite  also  held  a  research  grant  from  the 
US.  Defense  Department,  which  led  SDS  to 
charge  it  with  involvement  In  a  Government 
countertnsurgency  program.) 

(3)  abolish  the  Northeast  Ohio  Crime  Lab 
(an  agency  of  the  State  of  Ohio  assigned 
spa'^e  on  campus). 

(41  abolish  the  Law  Enforcement  School 
(a  university  curriculum  which  produces 
professionally  trained  law  enforcement 
officers ) . 

Events  of  April  8  began  with  a  rally  called 
bv  the  SDS  chapter  to  advertise  the  four 
demands.   A   spokesman   for   the   university 
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administration  offered  to  meet  with  three 
SDS  representatives  to  discuss  their  com- 
plaints, but  the  offer  weis  rejected.  SDS  re- 
portedly viewed  Its  demands  as  nonnegotla- 
ble.  Its  announced  Intention  on  April  8  was 
to  organize  support  for  a  mass  march  on  the 
Administration  Building  for  a  symbolic  nail- 
ing of  the  demands  on  the  door  to  the  meet- 
ing room  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Following  the  speechmaklng  in  front  of  the 
Student  Union,  35  to  40  SDS  supporters 
marched  through  various  campus  buildings 
to  the  chant  of  "Ho,  Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh." 
They  disrupted  some  class  sessions  as  they 
handed  to  other  students  literature  spelling 
out  SDS  demands.  The  demonstrators  (num- 
bering about  50)  continued  on  to  the  Ad- 
mlnlnlstratlon  Building  in  an  attempt  to  tack 
their  demands  to  a  doer.  Efforts  by  the  de- 
monstrators to  force  their  way  Into  the  build- 
ing were  thwarted  by  the  university  police. 
Police  officers,  however,  were  struck  by  dem- 
onstrators. The  15-mlnute  confrontation 
ended  only  after  SDS  leader  Howard  Emmer 
ordered  the  students  to  "quit  for  now."  The 
coordinated  action  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  area  thus  foiled  SDS's  first 
attempted  disruption  In  Its  "spring  offen- 
sive." 

The  university  reacted  quickly  and  firmly. 
First,  it  suspended  the  SDS  chapter,  pressed 
assault  and  battery  charges  against  six  dem- 
onstrators for  attacking  police  officers,  and 
Imposed  immediate  suspension  upon  a  num- 
ber of  students  involved.  (All  of  the  charges 
were  still  pending  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee's hearings,  with  exception  of  those 
against  Alan  DlMarco,  who  entered  a  plea 
of  nolo  contendere  and  received  a  fine  and 
Jail  sentence.)  It  also  obtained  temporary 
restraining  orders  barring  from  the  campus 
five  demonotrators  whom  the  administration 
viewed  as  leaders  of  SDS  activity.  They  were 
students,  Howard  Emmer.  Colin  Nelburger, 
and  Edward  Erickson,  and  nonstudents.  Jeff- 
rey Powell  and  George  Glbeaut. 

One  of  the  nonstudents  Identified  as  be- 
ing present  on  campus  April  8  v,;as  Terry  Rob- 
bins of  the  Ohio  regional  SDS  in  Cleveland. 
This  marked  the  first  of  several  appearances 
by  Robbins  during  the  "spring  ollenslve"  at 
Kent  State.  He  was  later  Joined  by  other  re- 
gional staffers.  The  liaison  maintained  be- 
tween the  local  and  regional  SDS  was  also  il- 
lustrated by  the  record  of  telephone  toll  call? 
between  the  Cleveland  office  and  the  Kent 
residence  of  Edward  Erickson.  Erickson  was 
Identified  as  a  Kent  State  student,  even- 
tually suspended  for  participation  In  the 
campus  disorders,  whose  Kent  home  had  been 
the  base  for  most  of  the  SDS  activity  off 
campus.  Toll  charges  showed  a  total  of  36 
phone  calls  had  been  made  from  his  resi- 
dence to  the  Cleveland  regional  SDS  between 
February  21   and  April  24,   1969. 

A  university  disciplinary  proceeding  on 
April  16,  Involving  two  students  suspended 
after  their  participation  In  the  attempted 
disruption  of  April  8,  provided  the  Issue  for 
another,   more   violent   SDS   demonstration. 

SDS  had  sponsored  a  sertes  of  rallies  after 
the  April  8  Incident  and  engaged  In  dormi- 
tory "raps"  In  an  acknowledged  effort  to  vio- 
late "as  much  as  possible"  the  admlnistra- 
tions  ban  on  SDS's  use  of  university  facili- 
ties. When  the  university  set  the  date  (or 
Its  closed  disciplinary  hearings  stemming 
from  the  April  8  affair,  the  SDS  chapter  added 
a  fifth  demand  to  Its  original  four— "open 
and  collective  hearings  for  all  those  sus- 
pended'—and  promised  to  "oi>en  up"  the 
hearing  on  April  16. 

Mimeographed  leaflets,  headed  "Ooen  It 
up,  or  Shut  It  Down!"  were  distributed  by 
the  Kent  State  SDS  to  explain  the  organiza- 
tion's expanded  demands  and  to  solicit  sup- 
porters for  an  SDS  rally  and  march  on  cam- 
pus April  16.  "Open  the  Hearings!"  and 
Wee  All  Political  Prisoners!"  were  the 
slogans  for  the  rally  and  march.         ^V 

By  the  Ume  the  SDS  rally  had  concluded. 
"^e    organizers     had     garnered     some     100 
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supporters  for  Its  march  on  the  music  and 
speech  building  where  the  disciplinary  hear- 
ing was  underway  before  the  student  JucU- 
clal  council.  The  demonstrators  stormed 
through  two  sets  of  locked  and  chained 
doors  with  the  aid  of  such  Improvised  In- 
struments as  a  7-foot  iron  bar  from  a  dis- 
mantled coaUack.  When  SDS  supporters 
reached  a  third-floor  corridor,  they  were 
confronted  by  university  police  and  sheriff's 
deputies  who  forestalled  any  entry  Into  the 
actual  hearing  room.  The  accompanying  din 
nevertheless  served  the  purpose  of  disrupt- 
ing the  disciplinary  proceeding. 

In  accordance  with  prearranged  pro- 
cedural guides,  Ohio  State  police  were  sum- 
moned to  the  campus,  at  which  time  58 
demonstrators  were  arrested.  Charges  filed 
against  them  on  the  same  day,  which  were 
still  pending  at  the  time  of  the  committee's 
hearings.  Included  trespass,  inciting  to  not, 
participating  In  rtot,  and  malicious  destruc- 
tion of  property.  Temporary  restraining  or- 
ders had  been  lifted  to  permit  the  Ave  SDS 
activists  barred  from  campus  to  appear  as 
witnesses  at  the  disciplinary  hearings.  As  a 
result  of  their  behavior  during  the  demon- 
stration, they  were  subsequently  found 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  sentenced 
to  fines  and  Jail  sentences,  which  were  being 
appealed  at  the  time  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings. 

The  ocnfroutation  between  demonstrators 
and  p-hce  and  the  ensuing  mass  arrests  In- 
volved no  injury  to  SDS  activists,  their  sup- 
porters, or  the  police.  A  representative  of 
the  Kent  State  police  testified  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  breaking  through  the  burrlcaded 
doors,  there  were  oral  threats  to  ■kill"  di- 
rected at  the  police  by  .SDS  members  during 
the  confrontation  in  the  third-floor  corridor. 
The  Ohio  regional  SDS  was  represented  in 
the  April  16  events  by  Lisa  Meisel,  wiio  Joined 
m  the  march  on  the  music  .-.nd  speech  build- 
ing. During  scuffles  between  the  demonstrat- 
ors and  so.riie  of  the  approximately  200  stu- 
dents who  opposed  the  SDS  march  at  the 
door  to  the  building,  Lisa  Meisel  was  ob- 
served to  grab  a  student  by  the  back  of  the 
shirt.  Another  outsider  on  campus  that  day 
was  Jim  Mellen.  a  guest  speaker  at  the  rally 
preceding  the  mr.rch  on  the  discpUnary  hear- 
ing. Mellen  wa".  introduced  as  a  re^re.^enta- 
tlve  of  the  Radical  Education  Project  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.,  a  New  Left  research  :;nd  prop- 
aganda organization.  University  officials  also 
discovered  that  10  of  the  58  demonstrators 
arrested  on  April  16  were  not  actually  en- 
rolled at  the  school. 

Subsequently,  regional  and  national  SDS 
officials  and  other  outsiders  put  In  appear- 
ances on  the  Kent  State  campus  during  a 
series  of  rallies  and  other  public  events 
avowedly  aimed  at  drumming  up  support  for 
additional  militant  SDS  actions  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

The  organization's  strategy  was  outlined  In 
a  pamphlet.  'The  War  Is  on  at  Kent  State,  " 
wiiich  was  circulated  during  campus  speech- 
making  by  SDS  officials,  defining  the  organi- 
zation's strategy. 

Tlie  pamphlet,  coauthored  by  Terry  Rob- 
bins and  Lisa  Meisel  of  Ohio  Regional  SDS, 
explained  that  SDS  at  Kent  State  had  shown 
tactical  fiexiblUty  by  using  rallies,  dorm 
"raps,"  etc.,  geared  to  "Increasing  the  pos- 
sibility" of  struggle.  It  announced  that  SDS 
was  working  on  more  elaborate  explanations 
of  its  demands  because  the  struggle  would 
continue  despite  the  mass  arrests  of  April 
16. 

Robbins  and  Mellen  were  on  hand  for  an 
SDS  rally  held  in  a  campus  park  the  day 
after  the  mass  arrests.  The  theme  of  their 
speeches  on  April  17  was  the  Immediate  need 
for  some  kind  of  militant  action  to  show 
the  university  that  the  SDS  was  "strong" 
and  was  not  going  to  be  stopped  by  "racism." 
■imperialism,"  or  "political  repression."  Of 
the  200  persons  attracted  to  this  rally,  at 
least  one  half  were  classified  as  merely  cur- 
ious onlookers. 


Another  outdoor  rally  and  march  on  April 
20  Involved  use  of  the  services  of  Ohio  re- 
gional staffer  Corky  Benedict  Benedict  re- 
turned to  Join  three  national  and  local  SDS 
representatives  in  a  speechfest  in  Williams 
Hall  on  campus  on  April  28.  Handbills  gave 
top  billing  to  Bernardlne  Dohm,  the  organi- 
zations national  Interorganlzational  secre- 
tary, who  was  to  discuss  "repression^  and 
SDS  demands.  Speakers  for  the  banned  or- 
ganization obtained  use  of  a  university  fa- 
cility by  appearing  under  the  sponsorship  of 
a  local  Ylpple  group. 

According  to  testimony  from  a  committee 
Investigator  who  attended  the  session  Miss 
Dohrn  told  the  125  Individuals  attracted  to 
the  meeting  that  SDs  recognized  a  necessity 
for  ai.  organized  revolutio:i  v?  destroy  a 
fXJwer  structure  by  which  a  wealthy  few  re- 
pressed the  majority  !n  America.  Miss  Etohrn 
Jtistlfied  violence  directed  at  p<3lice  officers 
and  forecast  that  both  blacks  and  whites 
fighting  ■■oppression"  would  have  to  carry 
weapons  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense. 

Speeches  by  Corky  Benedict  and  SDS 
member  Rick  Skirvin,  a  former  student  at 
Kent  State,  emphasized  that  they  expected 
power  to  be  WTested  from  the  "ruling  class" 
In  America  only  through  the  application  of 
force  and  that  an  element  of  revenge  would 
enter  into  revolutionary  violence. 

Although  the  April  28  meeting  marked  the 
only  known  appearance  of  a  current  national 
SDS  official  on  the  Kent  state  campus,  local 
activists  maintained  telephone  contact  with 
the  national  office  In  Chlca^^o,  according  to 
an  examination  of  toll  cinrges  from  the  Kent 
residence  of  the  previously  mentioned  SDS 
activist.  Edward  Erickson  Eleven  plione  calls 
were  made  from  the  Erickson  residence  to 
the  SDS  national  office  in  the  period  Febru- 
ary 21  to  April  24.  1969. 

Also  at  the  meeting  April  28  was  Joyce 
Cecora,  local  SDS  activist  and  former  Kent 
State  student,  who  spoke  on  Kent  .State  SDS 
demanas.  Her  militant  observfitlcns  at  an- 
other rally  May  6  were  publicized  in  the 
campus  newspaper.  This  rally  was  sponsored 
by  a  campus  committee  that  had  been  or- 
ganized to  protest  the  earlier  arrests  of  SDS 
demonstrators.  An  eyewitness  testified  that 
the  following  account  In  the  Kent  ktatcr  was 
an  accurate  rendition  of  Miss  Cecora  s  posi- 
tion: 

"Earlier,  a  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety (SDS)  spokeswoman  called  for  armed 
rebellion  on  the  Kent  State  campus. 

"Joyce  Cecora,  SDS  member,  sp>eaklng  to 
approximately  the  20D  person.-  sitting  uiider 
the  searing  jyjst-noon  sun  called  for  ;he  use 
cf  arms  to  end  what  .-he  called  the  'repressive 
actions  of  the  administration  '  'Sitting  on  the 
grass  in  front  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing Is  not  fighting!"  she  emphasized.  As  she 
spoke,  several  of  her  male  counterparts  stood 
beside  her  holding  two  red  SDS  banners  aloft 
••  "They  used  gtms  at  Cornell,  and  they  got 
what  they  wanted,'  she  said.  "It  will  come 
to  that  here!"  " 

A  similarly  aggressive  position  was  taken 
by  Joyce  Cecora  m  a  talk  at  a  Kent  State 
dormiio.'y  the  previous  February  27,  wit- 
nesses informed  the  committee.  Aroused 
over  the  arrest  oi  a.i  SDS  activist  for  dis- 
tributing literature  on  campus  in  violation 
of  State  obscenity  statutes.  Miss  Cecora  re- 
port edly  declared  that  the  SDS  would  burn 
and  level  the  campus  if  the  university  did 
not,  di.sconnnue  "politically  repressing"  the 
organization. 

The  strident  tone  of  SE>S  speakers  con- 
tinued up  to  May  22,  when  another  SDS 
rally  set  the  stage  for  what  was  to  be  the 
final  "action"  in  the  spring  offensive  at  Kent 
State. 

A  wltne-s  testified  that  speechmakmg  in 
front  of  the  Student  Union  included  a  dec- 
laration by  SDS  member  Rick  Skirvin  that 
"We'll  start  blowing  up  buildings,  well 
start  buying  guns,  well  do  anything  to  brinj 
this — [obscenity  for  school )-^own," 

SDS  was  able  to  muster  only  about  15  per- 
sons, however,  for  the  ensuing  march  aimed 
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at  disrupting  an  ROTC  Review  Day  cert- 
niony  on  tiie  campus.  The  demonstrators  In- 
vaded a  chalked-olT  area  on  a  field  where  the 
ROTC  cadets  awaiting  review  were  standing 
at  attention.  Chanting  slogans,  they  pushed 
their  wav  through  the  cadet  ranks.  A  uni- 
versity official  warned  the  demonstrators 
over  a  public  address  system  that  they  had 
entered  the  equivalent  of  a  classroom  area 
and  were  subject  to  university  discipline  as 
well  as  civil  arrest  SDS  supporters  continued 
demonstrating  for  another  10  minutes  with- 
out arousmii  retaliatory  action  on  the  part 
of  the  cadets  and  iinally  marched  off  the 
field. 

Warrants  were  subsequently  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  15  individuals  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
turbing a  lawful  assemblage. 

Tlie  demonstration  was  cited  as  an  exnm- 
ple  of  tlie  special  problem  which  the  uni- 
versity administration  faced  as  a  result  of 
an  Influx  of  organizers  and  other  outsiders. 
Of  the  group  of  15  individuals  wlio  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  to  disrupt  the  ROTC  review 
on  May  22.  the  university  president  testiOed, 
five  had  been  Identified  as  students,  five  had 
definitely  been  established  to  be  nonstudents, 
and  the  others  had  yet  to  be  identified. 

The  university  administration  came  to 
v.cw  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — in 
the  words  of  President  White — as  "an  enemy 
of  democratic  procedure,  of  academic  free- 
di-m,  and  of  the  essential  university  charac- 
terisMcs  of  study,  discussion,  and  resolu- 
tion." At  the  same  time.  SDS  was  classed  as 
only  one  p.irt  of  the  problem  of  student 
unrest. 

Tlie  dual  approach  of  ( 1 )  being  prepared 
to  resist  proposals  f.or  change  advanced  by 
force  while  l2)  rerhaining  responsive  to 
change  pursued  through  legitimate  proce- 
dur-.'s  had  the  following  positive  results,  ac- 
cording to  witnesses  representing  the  uni- 
versity  administration: 

lai  Incidents  provoked  by  SDS  actually 
"de-escalated"  and  campus  support  waned 
in  spite  of  an  SDS  prjgram  for  a  series  of 
"escalating  actions." 

(bi  Faculty,  students,  and  citizens  of  the 
Kent  community  expressed  spontaneous  sup- 
port U-T  university  policy,  and  ail  m.ijor  parts 
of  the  campus  commended  the  performance 
of  tlie  university's  police  force 

(CI  Personal  injury  and  maj.jr  de.^trtictlon 
of  university  property  were  avoided 

(rfi  The  university  completed  the  aca- 
demic year  "free  and  unfettered  with  no 
shameful  compromise  and  with  increased 
nuitual  respect  among  the  parts  of  the 
canimis." 

Testifying  on  the  basis  of  her  personal  ob- 
servations at  SDS  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions. Student  Margaret  Murvay  stated  that 
the  .arrests  and  immediate  suspensions  of 
SDS  supporters  on  April  8  and  April  16 
weakened  and.  in  fact,  crippled  the  Kent 
State  SDS  chapter.  Many  supporters  drop- 
ped out  of  SDS  activity  thereafter  in  fear  of 
future  arrests  or  the  possibility  that  their 
parents  would  learn  of  their  activity.  Many 
other  SDS  members  were  deflected  from 
other  action  by  the  necessity  to  raise  ball. 
Miss  Murvay  reported 

SDS  confirmed  the  findings  of  Miss  Mur- 
vay. The  previously  cited  pamphlet,  circu- 
lated on  campus  after  the  mass  arrests  of 
April  16.  and  bearing  the  title  "The  War  Is 
On  at  Kent  State."  acknowledged  tliat  .  .  . 
"The  repression  has  clearly  hurt  us:  over 
sixty  of  our  people  have  been  banned  from 
the  campus,  at  least  11  face  heavy  charges, 
with  total  bail  exceeding  $120,000.  and  the 
Administration  has  succeeded  to  some  extent 
In  scaring  a  lot  of  people  and  obfuscating  otir 
original  demands  .  .  ." 

Tliat  Is  the  end  of  the  House  Committee 
digest  of  Us  Kent  hearing  of  June  1969.  It 
seems  to  end  on  a  promising  note  of  a  res- 
toration of  the  university's  function  to  get 
on  with  teaching.  No  such  account  exists  of 
events  In  the  1969-70  school  year.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  hearings  in  Congress  cover- 


ing agitation  for  violence  at  Kent  from  last 
September  on.  Since  the  news  media  seem 
to  have  no  Inclination  to  put  such  con- 
nected stories  together  the  country  will  prob- 
ably have  to  wait  for  new  hearings,  and  then 
for  someone  with  an  Interest  in  publishing 
them. 

Obviously,  the  inclination  of  a  nucleus  of 
Kent  students  to  precipitate  mob  actions 
with  their  senseless  consequences  did  not 
die  with  the  1969-70  school  year.  But  the 
public  record  Is  vague  up  to  Friday.  May  1, 
1970.  On  that  day  a  band  of  "students" 
(that's  what  the  press  calls  them,  though  in- 
variably non-students  and  facvilty  members 
often  .seem  to  be  among  the  leaders)  went 
on  a  window-smashing,  stone  throwing 
spree  in  the  town  of  Kent,  with  the  military 
campaign  In  Cambodia  as  the  excuse,  pre- 
text or  reason,  according  to  how  you  look 
at  it.  On  Saturday.  May  2,  the  ROTC  build- 
ing on  the  Kent  campus  was  burned  to  the 
ground   by  arsonists. 

Students  threw  rocks  at  the  firemen  and 
chopped  the  firehoses.  Townspeople  said 
that  college  mobs  had  terrorized  them  in 
the  weekend  rioting.  Tliese  events  led  to  the 
calling  out  of  the  National  Guard.  On  Mon- 
day, jtist  before  the  shooting,  college  mobs 
taunted  and  hemmed  in  Guardsmen,  threw 
large  rocks  at  them.  The  Guard  used  tear  gas 
until  it  was  exhausted.  One  Guardsman  said 
some  collegians  had  come  at  them  with 
coathangers  in  their  fists,  hooks  out.  A  tape 
recording,  the  Guard  reports,  indicates  a 
lone  shot  fired  some  10  or  11  seconds  before 
the  Guard  opened  fire.  After  the  event,  niun- 
erotis  arms  were  found  on  the  sttident's 
premises  and  one  gun  was  reported  found 
thrown  in  a  stream. 

There  you  have  two  backgrounds  at  Kent 
State  to  choose  from.  You  have  the  version 
of  an  idyllic,  peaceful,  pantyraiding  camptis 
Invaded  by  brutal  authority.  Or  you  have 
the  record. 


SENATOR  JAVITS  ANSWERS  MAJOR 
OBJECTIONS  TO  RATIFICATION 
OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
II 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yesterday  I  quoted 
several  replies  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr.  J.'iviisi  to  arsuments 
against  ratification  of  the  genocide  con- 
vention. Today  I  wish  to  present  another 
series  of  objections  to  the  treaty  and  the 
correspondinE:  answers  given  by  Senator 
J.AViTS  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Forci.gn  Relations  during 
hearings  on  the  Genocide  Convention. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  only  reason 
for  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention 
now  is  that  it  would  improve  the  imase 
of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  Rus- 
sia and  other  totalitarian  parties  to  the 
convention.  In  reply.  Senator  J.avits 
points  out: 

The  Convention  should  be  ratified  because 
the  tJnlted  States  is  unequivocally  opposed 
to  genocide.  As  the  President  In  his  message 
pointed  out,  U.S.  ratiflc.atlon  wotild  be  the 
"final  convincing  step  that  would  reaffirm 
that  the  United  States  remains  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  crime  of  genocide  as  ever." 
U.S.  ratification  is  long  overdue.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  arguments  against  ratification 
have  since  1950  been  clearly  shown  to  be 
invalid.  For  example,  it  is  now  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  crime  of  genocide  is  a  legiti- 
mate subject  for  an  international  treaty. 
Seventy-five  nations  have  already  become 
parties  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Second,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
treaty  is  deficient  in  that  it  does  not  em- 
body the  real  meaning  of  the  term  "geno- 
cide." Further,  it  is  unclear  exactly  what 


the  term  means  as  defined  in  the  con- 
veiition. 
Senator  Javits  points  out  that: 

It  is  entirely  legitimate  that  the  term 
"genocide"  be  defined  In  the  convention  for 
the  purposes  of  the  convention.  "Genocide" 
was  a  new  term  and  the  definition  in  the 
convention  represented  the  international 
consensus  on  Its  meaning.  It  seems  futile  t<j 
look  beyond  that  for  the  "true"  meaning  of 
the  term. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  answers 
to  some  of  the  major  objections  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Treaty  are  excel- 
lent. In  the  next  few  days  I  shall  sum- 
marize the  remaining  objections  and 
Senator  Javits'  replies. 


FOLKLIFE  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  some  700.000  persons  vis- 
ited the  fourth  annual  Festival  of  Amer- 
ican Folklife  on  the  Mall.  The  5-day 
event,  sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, was  a  huge  success  and  has 
received  considerable  favorable  publicity. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  suc- 
cess of  this  year's  festival  because,  as 
everyone  knows  by  now,  Arkansas  was  the 
featured  State.  We  had  a  delightful 
group  of  Arkansans  here  who  entertained 
and  educated  people  in  the  traditional 
folk  music  and  folk  crafts  of  the  State. 

Every  newspaper  article  and  editorial 
I  have  seen  on  the  subject  has  commented 
favorably  on  the  festival.  Everyone  I  have 
talked  to  about  the  festival  has  felt  that 
■we  should  have  more  of  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
and  phone  calls  from  persons  who  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  folklife  festival 
and  who  support  more  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  this  nature. 

Running  through  nearly  all  the  com- 
ments I  have  read  and  heard  has  been 
a  common  strain.  An  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  expressed  it 
well,  saying  that  the  festival  "succeeded 
in  bringing  people  of  diverse  origins  and 
persuasions  together  in  cheerful 
sharing." 

As  the  Star  pointed  out: 

staid  middle  America  and  hippies,  urban- 
ites  and  country  folk,  and  even  a  few  Pan- 
thers were  packed  together  and  nobody  was 
troubled. 

Jimmie  Driftwood,  the  noted  folklor- 
ist  from  Arkansas,  said  during  the 
festival : 

Look  at  those  college  kids  out  there. 
Tliey're  looking  for  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  Where  can  you  find  them  more  than  in 
our  folk  traditions  and  folk  music.  You  could 
learn  more  here  in  an  afternoon  thnn  In  a 
semester  of  college. 

A  woman  from  Bethesda  was  quoted 
in  the  Washington  Post  as  saying  the 
festival  was  "more  like  an  old  Fourth 
of  July  than  what  Billy  Graham  has 
planned." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  wrote: 

The  folk  festival  was  In  fact  a  kind  of  truce 
where  the  factional  emotions  in  the  patri- 
otic and  political  demonstrations  of  that 
morning  were  laid  aside.  Everyone  Just  had 
a  good  time  learning  about  life  on  the  South- 
western plains,  and  especially  among  the 
original  Americans,  and  coming  to  know  a 
part  of  their  country  better. 

Columnist  Kevin  Phillips  had  some 
highly   favorable   comments  about  tne 
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festival  and  suggests  that  such  activities 
should  be  a  major  part  of  the  Nation's 
bicentennial  celebration  in  1976. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  'Americans  genuine- 
ly honored  tl^-eir  Nation"  at  the  festival, 
which  "for  5  short  days  in  Washington 
started  to  bring  us  togetiier  again.  " 

Mr.  Phillips  wrote: 

Not  a  few  visitors  found  the  Festival  of 
American  Folklife  a  better  window  on  Amer- 
ica's heritage  than  the  noisy,  star-studded 
"Honor  America"  rally. 

Martin  Weil  wrote  in  the  Washington 
Post: 

Those  who  attended  Honor  America  Day 
observances  yesterd.ty  morning  and  those 
who  smiled  at  the  very  idea  both  came  hap- 
pily to  the  Mall  yesreday  afternoon  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Festival  of  Amer- 
ican Folklife. 

Wearers  of  "Love  It  or  Leave  It  '  buttons 
and  bearers  of  the  peace  symbol  met  without 
friction  as  they  enjoyed  the  sights,  sounds 
and  smells  representing  aspects  of  the 
American  past  for  which  both  groups  feel 
affinity. 

The  five-day  annual  folklife  festival,  which 
er.ds  today,  this  year  features  ethnic  cultures 
of  Arkansas  and  the  life  styles  of  the  south- 
ern plains  Indians. 

Handcraftsmen  demonstrated  their  skills 
in  booths  set  up  on  the  mall,  bluegrass 
musicians  played  on  small  platforms  under 
shady  elms.  Indian  tribesmen  danced  and 
Arkansas  roc'eo  cowboys  roped. 

Yesterday,  at  these  exhibits  the  audience 
itself  provided  a  display  repre.-entatlve  of 
some  of  the  emerging  political  and  social 
subcultures  of  modern  America. 

Yet.  despite  diSerences  in  dress  and  be- 
lief, peaceful  coexistence  prevailed. 

The  success  of  the  previous  folklife 
festivals  and  the  obvious  potential  of 
these  events — certainly  borne  out  by 
this  year's  program — were  major  fac- 
tors behind  the  introduction  by  Senator 
Yarborough  and  myself  of  S.  1591.  a  bill 
to  create  an  American  Folklife  Foun- 
dation. 

I  am  hopeful  tliat  action  will  be  taken 
soon  on  this  propose  legislation.  I  quote, 
once  again,  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  July  7 : 

The  festival  demonstrated  anew  that  the 
country's  folklore  and  music  having  strong 
contemporary  relevancy.  They  are  part  of  the 
glue  that  holds  the  society  together.  Senators 
Pulbright  and  Yarborough  are  co-sponsoring 
a  bill  to  establish  an  American  Folklife 
Foundation,  which  would  take  the  lead  In 
preserving  this  heritage  and  in  keeping  It  be- 
fore the  public,  with  events  like  the  festival 
here.  The  measure,  which  received  wide-scale 
acclaim  in  committee  hearings  this  spring, 
should  be  expedited. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  of  the  recent  newspaper 
articles  and  editorials  and  one  of  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  commenting 
on  the  success  of  the  folklife  festival  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  July  7,  1970] 
Beinging  the  'Tolks"  Together 

There  can  be  no  disputing  that  one  event, 
at  least,  on  Washington's  Mall  last  week  suc- 
ceeded In  bringing  people  of  diverse  origins 
and  persuasions  together  in  cheerful  shar- 
ing. They  were  drawn  by  sounds  from  the 
aawnlng  of  America— by  the  high  whine  of 
the  mountain  fiddle,  tJbe  ring  of  the  banjo, 
^e  delicate  Btrummlng  of  dulcimers  under 
wie  elms.  Mixed  In  the  trafHc  din  along  Con- 


stitution Avenue  could  be  heard  ballads  once 
sung  by  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  deep  folds 
of  the  Ozarks.  and  if  one  had  driven  past  at 
the  right  moment  he  would  have  seen  the 
unbelievaole— Senator  McClellan  of  Arkan- 
sas doing  a  hill-country  JIe;. 

Arkansas,  where  the  Ozarks  grow  tallest, 
was  the  featured  state  at  the  fourth  annual 
Festival  of  American  Folklife.  and  officials 
of  the  sponsoring  Smithsonian  Institution 
estimate  that  about  700.000  persons  attended 
the  five-day  affair.  It  was  a  mighty  testa- 
ment to  the  ameliorative  powers  ni  folk  mu- 
sic; siald  Middle  America  and  hippies,  ur- 
banites  and  country  folk  and  even  a  few 
Pajathers  were  packed  In  together  and  no- 
body was  troubled. 

Probably  the  mountain  music  got  inside 
them,  with  its  transfixing  magic.  That  was 
.some  of  the  same  mu--ic— some  of  the  same 
tunes  both  light  and  Traeic--to  which  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Boone  \ibrated.  The  viewers 
were  reminded  by  the  mischievous  f.ddles  dn 
which  one  can  hear  tlie  skirl  of  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  bacpipes  i  and  the  flying  feet  of  the 
Jiggers  (ranging  from  preteens  to  septua- 
genarians) that  doing  one's  tiling  is  nothing 
new  in  this  country.  Maybe  the  Jiddle  and 
banjo,  which  brougiu  life  to  the  weary  spirit 
on  the  lonley  ironiier.  can  do  the  same  for 
the  lonely  crowds  of  today. 

The  crafts  displays  were  a  welcome  re- 
minder that  many  Americans  still  work 
pridefully  with  their  hand.'-,  and  perlorm- 
a;K-es  of  the  Southern  Plains  Ind;ans.  also 
featured  at  the  testival.  were  impressive.  Un- 
forgettable were  the  Arkansas  urban  Negro 
and  white  rural  singers  belting  It  out  Joy- 
fully onstage  trjgether.  with  Governor  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller  keeping  time.  The  coun- 
try needs  scenes  like  that.  South  and  North. 
Tlie  festival  demonstrated  anew  that  the 
country'.3  folklore  and  lolk  music  have  strong 
contsmporary  relevancy.  They  are  part  of 
the  glue  that  holds  the  society  together. 
Senators  Pulbright  and  Yarborotigh  are  co- 
sponj=oring  a  bill  to  establish  an  American 
Folklife  Foundation,  which  would  take  the 
lead  in  preserving  this  heritage  and  in  keep- 
ing it  before  the  public,  with  events  like  the 
festival  here.  The  measure,  which  received 
wide-scale  acclaim  in  committee  hearings 
this  spring,  should  be  expedited. 

[Prom   the   Washington   Post.   July   7.    19701 
President  Shovld  Consider  Festival  of  U.S. 
Folklife  .^nd  History  for  '76 
(By  Kevin  P.  Phillips i 
Even  as  the  ballyhoo  of  Washington's  mas- 
sive Fourth  of  July  "Honor  America"  rally 
was  going  on  last  weekend,  another  less  pub- 
licized but  better-attended  event  was  taking 
place  Just  a  few  blocks  away:   the  July  1-5 
Festival  of  American  Folklife  sponsored   by 
the      Smithsonian      Institution.      President 
Nixon,  who  is  considering  plans  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nation's  200th  anniversary  in 
1976,  ought  to  keep  this  concept  in  mind. 

This  year's  fourth  annual  festival  featured 
traditional  craftsmen  and  musicians  from 
Arkansas,  as  well  as  Indians  from  Oklahoma's 
Southern  Plains  tribes — Osages.  Poncas, 
Kiowas.  Kickapoos.  Choctaws  and  Comanches 
and  others.  Whereas  the  "Honor  America" 
events  drew  300.000  people,  the  folk  festival 
appears  to  have  drawn  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion. By  any  standards,  it  was  a  great  success. 
Young  and  old  alike  were  fascinated  by  the 
Arkansas  craftsmen,  most  of  whom  hailed 
from  the  rural,  little  developed  Ozarks.  One 
man  carved  turkey-callers,  another  whittled 
episodes  in  the  life  of  an  Arkansas  razorback 
hog.  One  artisan  demonstrated  how  to  make 
siralghtback  chairs  with  no  glue — Just  care- 
fully planned  shrinkage  of  green  wood.  An- 
other made  barrels  by  hand. 

To  younger  visitors,  the  craftsmen  pro- 
vided a  glimpse  at  a  way  of  life  few  remem- 
bered— or  Indeed  had  ever  seen.  Older  festi- 
val-goers found  It  a  chance  to  think  back  on 
a  rural  or  small  town  past. 

The  hundred  or  so  Oklahoma  Indians  pres- 


ent corrected  many  cultural  misconceptions 
among  urbanites  whose  Indian  lore  was 
gleaned  from  morte  or  television  screens. 
Care  wa ,  taken  to  make  the  program  of 
dances  and  craft  demonstration  genuinely 
representative  of  Oklahoma  Indian  life 
styles 

Young  tribe  members  discussed  how  they 
were  maintaining  powerful  cultural  loyalties 
even  as  they  moved  toward  full  participation 
in  American  society.  But  the  most  popular  at- 
traction were  culinary:  a  stall  where  three 
Kiowa  sisters  dispensed  golden-fried  biscuit 
dough,  plus  eating  facilities  which  featured  a 
menu  of  barbecued  buffalo,  fried  bread,  fried 
meat  pies  and  grape  dumplings.  As  so  often 
proves  true,  food  was  the  best  ambassador. 

Of  cour.-e.  the  great  merit  of  the  Folklife 
Festival  does  not  lie  in  the  peculiar  attrac- 
tion of  Arkansas  craftsmen  or  Oklahoma's 
Sotithern  Plains  Indians.  Substitute  Vermont 
in.ipie  .sui,armen.  Swiss  cheesemakers  from 
WL-consin  and  Latin  Americans  from  Miami. 
and  the  moral,  if  not  the  exhibits,  would  be 
the  same.  Americans  need  to  know  one  an- 
other and  to  ccmprehend  the  many  cultures 
that  make  up  oiu-  nation.  The  melting  pot, 
m  short,  ha-sn't  melted.  Tills  is  true  in  the 
ciiie:,  as  well  as  the  countryside.  It  is  time  to 
put  a.=ide  the  pretense  of  one  melting  pot  for 
a  realization  that  this  cultural  diversity  can 
be  a  source  of  strength  rather  than  weakness. 
But  first  Americans  must  come  to  know  each 
other.  Events  like  those  of  July  1-5  are  steps 
in  the  right  direction. 

Not  a  few  visitors  found  the  Festival  of 
American  Folklife  a  better  window  on  Amer- 
ica's heritage  than  the  noisy,  star-studded 
"Honor  America"  rally  .^s  Ark.ansas  fiddler 
Jimmy  Driftwood  put  it :  "Look  at  all  those 
college  kids  out  there.  They're  looking  for 
the  roots  of  our  society  and  where  can  you 
find  them  more  than  in  our  folk  traditions 
and  folk  music?"  A  suburban  women  ob- 
served that  the  "festival  was  more  like  an  old 
Fourth  of  July  than  what  Billv  Graham  has 
planned." 

Be  this  as  It  may.  the  cultural  confronta- 
tion that  marred  "Honor  America  "  day  was 
nowhere  present  at  the  folk  festival.  Wearers 
of  "Love  It  or  Leave  If  buttons  mingled  In 
friendly  fashion  with  long-haired  hippies  as 
they  enjoyed  the  sights,  smells  and  sounds 
of  the  past  they  share. 

At  the  festival.  Americans  genuinely  hon- 
ored their  nation  in  a  way  that  President 
Nixon  can  greatly  stimulate  "over  the  next  few 
years.  Rlgh  now,  the  program  of  the  V.S. 
bicentennial  celebration  is  up  in  the  air. 
The  President  has  before  him  the  usual  pom- 
pous, commission-like  proposals,  including 
a  nebulous  one  that  regions,  cities  and  or- 
ganizations be  encouraged  to  undertake  a 
project  "that  to  them  Is  an  embodiment  of 
their  contribution  to  the  future  of  America" 
He  ought  to  ask  himself,  why  not  scrap  must 
of  this  bureaucratic  boondoggling  in  favor 
of  a  nationwide  Festival  of  American  Folk- 
life  and  History,  the  type  of  thing  that  for 
five  short  days  In  Washington  started  to  bring 
us  together  again? 

(From  the  Washington   Post.   July  3,   1970) 

Country  Folk  .^nd  the  City 

(By  Tom  O'Brien) 

Despite  the  heat  they  gathered  yesterday 
in  front  of  Ira  Tillmann's  open  stove  where 
boiling  cane  sent  country  smoke  and  Ar- 
kansas smells  into  the  city's  smog. 

And  they  listened  as  the  hot  blues  of  the 
Joe  Willis  Wllkins  Blues  Band  coalesced  into 
the  morning's  swelter. 

These  were  only  some  of  the  90.000.  ac- 
cording to  4:30  p.m.  police  estimates,  who 
gathered  yesterday  at  the  living  museum  of 
folk  history  and  rural  technology  at  the 
Smithsonian's  Festival  of  American  Folklife. 

Most  of  "them"  were  urbanites  who  came 
to  the  festival,  as  Arkansas  fiddler  and  banjo 
player  Sherman  Ward  said,  "to  get  as  close 
to  the  old-time  folk  world  as  they  can.  They 
can  "live  if  here  for  a  couple  of  days." 
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It  wai  the  second  day  of  events  at  the 
festival,  a  cross-roads  of  rural  and  metro 
America. 

For  most  craftsmen  and  performers  from 
Arkansas,  the  festival  Is  the  occasion  of  their 
first  visit  to  Washington. 

For  many  children  visiting  the  festival, 
it  is  their  first  chance  to  look  closely  at  a 
wav  of  life  their  culture  is  rapidly  losing 
s;ght  of.  "I  didnt  know  anyone  worked  with 
their  hands  anymore,"  said  one  young  girl 
observing  Ben  Harris  making  barrels. 

For  many  older  visitors  the  festival  stirs 
memories,  as  one  Washington  woman  put 
It.  'of  those  old  country  fairs  where  little 
ladies  brought  their  homemade  pure  pre- 
serves." 

"The  only  thing  missing  here  is  a  good 
dry-ay  trout  stream."  declared  another  city 
resident  as  he  listened  to  the  music  at  the 
afternoon's  "Fiddlers  Convention." 

"I  served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  Arkan- 
sas and  I  used  to  snicker  at  that  music,"  he 
continued.  "Now  I  find  it  enchanting." 

The  fiddlers'  convention  was  visited  by 
Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  (of  PayetteviUe) 
who  was  greeted  by  fiddler  Jimmy  Driftwood 
(of  Timbo).  "a  genuine  hillbilly  If  there 
ever  was  one."  according  to  Fulbrlght. 

"He  knows  all  us  fiddlers."  Driftwood  con- 
fided. 

"This  is  the  surest  antidote  for  what  alls 
America  down  deep,"  Fulbrlght  declared. 
"People  here  are  trying  to  be  creative.  Too 
bad  there  Isn't  more  of  It.  Too  bad  there 
isn't  much  consciousness  of  It.  When  you 
live  in  a  city  you  forget  so  easily." 

Fulbrlght  had  his  picture  taken  by  a  festi- 
val photographer  with  Claude  Phillips  (of 
Dog  Branch),  who  has  been  busy  building 
a  log  cabin  since  the  festival  began.  Claude 
wanted  his  own  pictures,  though,  grabbed  an 
Instamatic  camera  out  of  his  cabin,  put  his 
arm  around  the  Senator,  and  told  the  pho- 
tographer to  shoot  away. 

When  Fulbrlght  was  leaving  Claude's  mule 
began  hawing,  but  Phillips  explained,  "It's 
because  he's  a  country  mule,  not  a  city  mule. 
He's  not  used  to  all  these  crowds." 

Claude  and  all  the  Arkansas  people  have 
been  enjoying  the  crowds.  "They're  Just  like 
the  folks  back  home.  Just  more  of  them" 

"The  hospitality  has  been  grand,"  fiddler 
Dean  Kinsley  (of  Stone  County)  added.  "Peo- 
ple are  so  friendly  and  well  mannered.  I 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  and  read  a  whole  deal 
about  trouble  In  the  cities,  but  I've  never 
met  nicer  people  before.  For  country  boys 
we're  Just  amazed." 

And  the  "nice  people"  included  every- 
body: government  ofBclals  In  blue  suits, 
servicemen  In  uniforms,  tourists  In  bermuda 
shorts,  and  young  people  In  dungarees,  Amer- 
ican flags  and  Indian  robes.  Some  were  hardly 
distinguishable  from  festival  Indians." 

"Look  at  all  those  college  kids  out  there." 
Jimmy  Driftwood  declared.  "They're  looking 
for  the  roots  of  our  society  and  where  can 
you  find  them  more  than  In  our  folk  tradi- 
tions and  folk  music.  You  could  learn  more 
here  In  an  afternoon  than  In  a  semester  of 
college" 

"I  was  fascinated  at  the  number  of  long- 
haired people  here."  Sherman  Ward  added, 
"but  they  all  love  music  and  that's  fine  by 
me." 

Whether  the  good  mood  at  the  festival  will 
prevail  over  the  weekend  is  questionable. 
Many  visitors  said  they  had  come  early  In 
order  to  avoid  "Honor  America  Day"  and  one 
Bethesda  woman  said  the  fesJval  was  "more 
like  an  old  Fourth  of  July  than  what  Billy 
Graham  has  planned." 

(Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  July  8,  1970) 
SEVENTT-Two  Arkees:  They  Weren't  Bashful 
About  Theib  Drawls 
(By  Bob   Lancaster) 
Washington. — Most  of  us  Arkles  have  a 
variety    of    hang-ups    about    the    Arkansaa 
"Image"  we  grew  up  with — that  of  the  bare- 
foot and  slurping  Ignoramus  with   hay  In 


his  hair.  It  never  helped  me  much  to  thank 
God  for  MissLsslppl.  and  I've  often  thought 
With  pleasure  about  how  I'd  like  to  wrap  that 
blasted  bazooka  around  Bob  Burns'  neck. 

The  trouble  with  being  so  lmage-con.<;clous 
Is  that  It  can  sour  you  on  some  of  the  best 
and  m'3st  unique  things  about  Arkansas'  dis- 
tinctive  cultural   heritage. 

Fortunately,  the  72  Arkles  who  perfonned 
at  the  national  folklife  festival  here  last 
weekend  weren't  worried  about  their  image. 
They  weren't  embarrassed  about  being  differ- 
ent. They  obviously  were  dropouts  from  the 
effort  toward  a  national  conformity  In  which 
everyone  will  talk  alike,  sing  the  same  empty 
songs,  cook  the  same  Insipid  dishes,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  the  same  dulling 
pastimes. 

Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  self-sufficient 
people  who  were  too  contented  to  be  par- 
ticularly self-conscious.  TTiey  brought  their 
drawls  and  Big  Smith  overalls  and  whittling 
knives  and  home-made  guitars  to  the  Wash- 
ington Mall,  And  600,000  people  dropped  by 
to  watch  them  cook  up  fried  blackbird,  sing 
uncorrupted  songs,  take  unbarked  logs  and 
turn  them  Into  log  cabins  and  rocking  chairs, 
and  turn  corn  shucks  and  hickory  chunks 
into  works  of  art. 

The  600,000  people  included  government 
bureaucrats,  hippies.  Ivy  League  college  kids, 
housewives  from  the  Maryland  suburbs,  and 
a  variety  of  vacationing  refugees  from  the 
Silent  Majority.  And  they  seemed  charmed 
by  the  Arkles  because  the  Arkles  were  up  to 
something  different  and  weren't  trying  to 
put  them  on. 

They  could  tell,  for  example,  that  Book- 
miller  Shannon  wa^  playing  the  same  stuff 
on  his  banjo  that  he'd  be  playing  if  he  was 
back  home  on  his  Stone  County  front  porch. 
And  that  the  Jig  Caroline  Ralnbolt  was  doing 
(and  teaching  them  to  do)  was  not  some- 
thing they  could  Just  as  easily  stay  home 
and  catch  on  a  rerun  of  the  Ed  Sullivan 
Show. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  put  his  finger  on  it  one 
day  when  he  dropped  in  for  one  of  the  many 
rousing  hillbilly  hoedowns.  "This  is  the 
surest  antidote  for  what  alls  America  deep 
down."  he  told  a  gang  of  metropolitan  re- 
porters. "People  here  are  trying  to  be  crea- 
tive. Too  bad  there  Isn't  more  of  it  Too  bad 
there  isn't  much  consciousness  of  It.  When 
you   live  in   a  city   you  forget  so  easily." 

For  a  few  days  here.  72  folks  from  back 
home  helped  a  few  hundred  thousand  of 
them  remember. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  6,  1970) 
Out  on  the  Mall 
For  a  little  while  out  under  the  trees  on 
the  Mall,  we  watched  Mrs.  Violet  Hensley, 
the  "Whlttlln"  Fiddler"  from  Arkansas,  carve 
the  bottom  piece  of  a  violin  with  skill  and 
love.  She  had  learned  fiddle  whittling  from 
her  daddy,  she  said.  And  if  she  worked  ^ 
one  continuously,  which  she  doesn't,  what 
with  her  many  other  chores,  she  could  finish 
one  Instrument  In  15  or  16  days,  she  added. 
Occasionally  she  will  sell  one  for  $200.  a 
price  that  obviously  doesn't  stand  up  very 
well  in  a  cost-beneflt  analysis  on  which,  now- 
adays, we  seem  to  base  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life — the  way  we  build  and  re- 
build our  place  to  live,  or  "environment," 
as  it  Is  now  fashionably  called.  Nor  could 
any  of  the  many  and  varied  other  activities 
that  went  on  at  the  1970  Festival  of  Ameri- 
can Folklife,  the  annual  Smithsonian  event 
that  concluded  Its  week-long  run  on  the  Mall 
yesterday,  bear  the  scrutiny  of  cost-benefit 
analysis.  Human  care  In  toy  making,  cookie 
baking,  butter  churning,  copper  hammering, 
silhouette  cutting  and  the  many  other  skills 
and  wonders  the  folks  from  Arkansas  showed 
us  at  this  year's  festival,  are  not  what  ac- 
counts for  our  standard  of  living.  The  Park 
Policemen  on  horseback  who  helped  to  give 
the  festival  Its  Currier  and  Ives  atmosphere 
would  undoubtedly  be  more  efHclent  on  noisy 
motor  scooters.  The  hay  provided   for  the 


small  kids  to  romp  and  roll  In.  could  prob- 
ably  be  more  economically  replaced  by  foam 
rubber.  And.  for  all  we  know,  a  machine- 
made  fiddle  may  well  be  not  only  cheaper 
but  also  more  nearly  perfect  than  one 
whittled  by  Mrs.  Hensley.  But  in  the  end,  we 
think,  these  wonderful  folklife  festivals  "cost 
out."  as  the  engineers  say.  For  a  mere  $100,- 

000  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  the  Smithsonian's 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnography  gives  us  an 
enjoyable  reminder  of  what  culture  is  all 
about.  That  Is  a  benefit  even  a  computer 
couldn't  put  a  price  tag  en. 

Silver  Spring,  \Id..  July  12, 1970. 
Senator  William  Pulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.  Pulbright:  I've  wanted  to  write 
you  for  a  week,  but  kept  forgetting  or  was  oc- 
cupied with  something  else.  Tonight  I  was 
reading  a  book  on  American  ballads,  by  John 
Lomax,  and  it  reminded  me  that  I  hadn't 
dropped  you  that  line. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  haven't  enjoyed 
anything  so  much  In  years,  as  I  enjoyed  the 
program  and  exhibits  set  up  by  the  people 
from  Arkansas  at  the  recent  Smithsonian 
Folklore  Festival  down  on  the  Mall.  The  bar- 
rel making,  blacksmlthlng.  Jelly  and  sassa- 
fras tea,  furniture  and  flddlemaklng  and 
cabin  building  were  all  great  to  see,  and  I 
don't  think  I  ever  was  in  a  big  crowd  which 
was  so  fascinated  and  pleased  with  what  was 
going  on.  Many  of  them  had  never  seen  any 
of  this;  many  more,  like  me,  had  seen  only 
some  of  It  and  the  memories  It  brought  back 
of  the  past  were  a  great  tonic.  But  most  of  all 

1  enjoyed  the  music  and  singing. 

I  listened  all  Friday  afternoon  to  the  music 
and  ballads,  and  was  really  turned  on  by  the 
dancing.  I  went  back  Sunday  with  a  little 
tape  recorder  and  preserved  about  3  hours 
worth;  listened  to  It  all  the  way  home  and 
again  that  night.  Next  day  I  played  It  for  my 
car  pool  riders,  for  several  people  at  the  office 
Including  the  fellow  who  ate  lunch  with  me. 
and  they  all  enjoyed  It.  A  Yugoslav  friend 
said  the  music  and  ballads  took  him  back  to 
Serbia;  he  said,  after  the  first  few  seconds  of 
listening,  "that  mtislc  Is  the  guts  of  the  peo- 
ple". He  expressed  my  feelings  exactly. 

Will  you  please  thank  those  people,  and 
everyone  who  helped  to  organize  the  show, 
for  giving  me  and  all  the  other  city  dwellers 
a  chance  to  see,  hear,  and  touch  a  vital  piece 
of  America  that  Is  all  but  lost  In  the  hub- 
bub of  an  Increasingly  Industrial,  bureau- 
cratic, and  citified  society.  It  was  a  wonderful 
tonic,  and  I  won't  forget  It.  It  showed  me 
where  my  roots  are. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  L.  Klingeb. 


SULFUR  MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
basic  and  essential  indxistries  of  the 
United  States,  the  sulfur  mining  In- 
dustry, is  under  increasing  economic 
stress.  Unless  this  stress  is  relieved,  the 
sulfur  producing  capacity  of  the  United 
States  may  be  irreparably  impaired. 

Since  1968,  the  market  price  of  sulfur 
at  the  mine  in  Canada  has  declined  from 
approximately  $38  per  ton  to  the  present 
level  of  approximately  $11  per  ton.  This 
drastic  decline  in  the  market  price  has 
caused  six  U.S.  sulfur  mines  to  be  closed 
down,  five  others  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
closing,  and  others  have  been  forced  to 
lav  off  workers,  restrict  production,  and 
reduce  dividends  to  stockholders.  Unless 
the  situation  Is  relieved,  additional  mines 
may  have  to  be  closed. 

The  cause  of  this  economic  harm  to  the 
domestic  sulfur  industry  is  the  direct 
result  of  large  and  increasing  imports  of 
sulfur  from  our  good  neighbor  to  the 
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North,  Canada.  Since  1968,  this  imported 
sulfur  has  been  consistently  priced  below 
our  own  sulfur.  The  Canadians  were 
attempting  to  capture  our  domestic  mar- 
kets by  selling  their  sulfur  at  prices  below 
the  U.S.  prices. 

How  could  the  Canadians  consistently 
price  their  sulfur  below  cur  price?  For 
the  answer  to  this  question,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  differences  between  the  proc- 
esses by  which  the  two  countries  extract 
the  sulfur  and  ready  it  for  market. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Frasch  proc- 
ess is  employed  to  extract  mo.st  of  our 
sulfur.  This  is  the  process  by  which  super- 
heated steam  is  injected  into  the  raw 
sulfur  deposits  under  the  ground.  The 
steam  melts  the  sulfur  which  is  then 
biought  to  the  surface  and  stored. 

The  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
tract their  sulfur  from  a  certain  kind  of 
natural  gas  produced  there  which  con- 
tains a  high  percentage  of  hydrogen  sul- 
fide. In  order  to  prepare  this  "sour"  gas, 
as  it  is  called,  for  the  market,  the  hydro- 
gen sulfide  must  be  removed.  This  leaves 
the  "sweet"  gas  which  can  then  be  sold. 
Once  the  hydrogen  sulfide  is  removed,  it 
is  converted  into  pure  sulfur.  The  proc- 
ess of  extracting  hydrogen  sulfide  from 
the  "sour"  gas  and  converting  it  into 
pure  sulfur  is  performed  at  much  less  cost 
than  our  own  Frasch  process. 

Further,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  sulfur  produced  In  Canada  is  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  demand  for 
Canadian  "sour"  gas.  Since  there  is  no 
cost  which  can  be  allocated  to  the  sulfur, 
it  is  not  related  to  the  market  demand  for 
sulfur. 

The  Canadians  normally  allocate  the 
cost  of  extracting  the  hydrogen  sulfide 
to  the  cost  of  piulfying  the  "sour"  gas. 
This  cost  is  not  borne,  and  is.  therefore, 
not  reflected  in,  the  price  which  the  Ca- 
nadians must  charge  for  their  sulfur. 

So,  as  the  demand  for  Canadian 
"sour"  gas  increased,  as  it  has  since  1968, 
the  amount  of  sulfur  extracted  from  the 
"sour"  gas  increased  accordingly.  The 
Canadians  attempted  to  seize  U.S.  and 
other  sulfur  markets  in  order  to  sell  their 
less  expensive  sulfur  and  could  do  so  at 
prices  under  those  existing  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Canadians  are  succeeding  in  cap- 
turing our  markets.  Prior  to  1969.  the 
United  States  was  a  net  exporter  of  sul- 
fur. 'We  are  now  a  net  importer.  The  1965 
through  1967  imports  of  sulfur  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  averaged 
70o,000  tons  per  year.  On  the  ba.sis  of  the 
nrst  4  months'  imports  of  1970,  the  pro- 
jected imports  of  sulfur  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States  for  the  entire  year 
of  1970  will  be  approximately  1,117.000 
tons.  This  is  a  substantial  increa.se. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  prevent  fur- 
ther disruption  of  our  own  sulfur  In- 
dustry, immediate  steps  must  be  taken. 

in?n  ^^"'^  ^'^^  introduced  on  Julv  10 
1970.  That  bill,  if  enacted,  would  accom- 
fh  .^^^  desirable  result  of  stabilizing 
me  domestic  sulfur  industry  from  Im- 
ports of  sulfur  from  all  foreign  sources 
Dy  limiting  the  amount  of  sulfur  which 
Ttt  imported.  Since  the  Canadian 
nood  of  byproduct  sulfur  represents  the 
more  serious  threat  to  the  domestic  In- 
austry,  I  will  use  those  import  figures  in 
explaimng  how  the  bill  would  operate 


Imports  would  be  limited  by  a  two 
step  process : 

First.  For  the  calendar  year  1971,  the 
amount  of  sulfur  which  could  be  im- 
ported from  Canada  wculd  be  reduced  to 
the  703,000  ton  level.  This  was  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  sulfur  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  for  the  years 
1965  through  1967. 

Second.  For  subsequent  years,  the 
amount  of  Canadian  sulfur  which  would 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  would  varj-  from  this  1971  base 
figure.  It  would  var>-  either  up  or  down 
by  the  same  percentage  as  changes  in 
domestic  consumption  varied  during  the 
previous  year.  For  example,  if  the  U.S. 
domestic  consumption  increases  by  the 
expected  4  percent  in  1972  over  the  con- 
sumption in  1971  base  year,  then,  the 
amount  of  sulfur  which  could  be  im- 
ported from  Canada  and  sold  in  the 
United  States  would  be  4  percent  more 
than  the  1971  base  figure  of  703,000  tons. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table method  for  protecting  our  own  in- 
dustry and.  at  the  same  time,  allowing 
the  Canadians  to  participate  in  our 
markets. 

This  industry  contributes  substanti- 
ally to  the  prosperity,  health,  and  se- 
carity  of  this  Nation.  Sulfur  is  a  basic 
and  necessary  ingredient  of  many  vital 
products. 

Since  1969,  the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  net  importer  of  sulfur.  Hence, 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  has 
become  further  aggravated  by  these  large 
and  increasing  imports  of  sulfur  from 
Canada. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  careful  consider- 
ation of  S.  4075. 


WAR  AND  PEACE  AND  CONGRESS- 
GULF  OF  TONKIN  RESOLUTION: 
ACTION  TO  REPEAL 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
24,  the  Senate  voted  on  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  bill  to  re- 
peal the  1964  Tonkin  Gulf  Joint  resolu- 
tion. I  voted  for  repealing  the  resolution. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to  and  is  now 
before  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  controversial  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  bill.  If  Congress  can  resolve 
a  variety  of  House-Senate  differences  in 
this  bill,  a  most  significant  one  being  the 
Senate  passed  Cooper-Church  provision 
limiting  U.S.  involvement  in  Cambodia, 
the  bill  will  then  go  to  the  President  for 
signature. 

Last  Friday,  the  Senate  again  took 
action  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion. Repealing  action  was  taken  on  a 
concui-rent  resolution  requiring  only  a 
majority  vote  by  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, without  requiring  Presidential  ac- 
tion for  the  legislation  to  be  effective. 

The  Senate  took  this  additional  legis- 
lative action  in  terminating  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  in  order  to  focus  spe- 
cifically on  the  issues  which  the  1964 
resolution  has  raised  in  terms  of  congres- 
sional-Executive rights,  responsibilities, 
and  respective  areas  of  jurisdiction  re- 
garding warmaking  powers.  Action  was 
also  taken  to  place  on  record  legislative 
history  developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  regarding  the  warmak- 


ing powers  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  last  Friday  due 
to  prior  commitments  in  New  York  State, 
my  position  on  the  repeal  of  the  1964 
resolution  has  been  clear,  and  I  asked  to 
be  recorded  that,  if  present,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  measure  to  repeal  passed  by  a  large 
margin,  the  vote  being  57  to  5. 

The  author  of  the  legislation  to  re- 
peal the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Marj-land 
I  Mr.  Mathias>.  has  referred  to  the  1964 
resolution  as  an  enactment  of  abdica- 
tion— an  abdication  by  Congress  not  of 
power  but  of  constitutional  duty  regard- 
ing questions  of  war  and  peace,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  U.S.  troops  in  a  foreign 
country.  I  agree  with  his  observation  and 
would  add  that  it  presents  a  clear  warn- 
ing as  we  face  other  important  decisions 
on  war  and  peace  during  this  session. 

Repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion is  significant  for  at  least  the  lesson 
it  has  taught  us,  namely,  that  confidence 
in  Congress  will  not  be  attained  through 
Issuance  by  the  two  Houses  of  a  blank 
check  of  authority  to  the  Executive.  Con- 
fidence in  Congress  will  not  come  by 
transferring  decisionmaking  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Executive.  Confidence  in  Con- 
gress will  come  with  independent  judg- 
ments and  independent  thinking  on"  poli- 
cies recommended  by  the  Executive  and 
with  independent  initiatives  by  Congress 
when  Executive  policies  are  found  want- 
ing. Beyond  Executive  policy  recom- 
mendations. Congress  has  a  role  to  play 
In  forging  its  own  policy  directions  as  to 
where  this  countrj'  should  be  moving 
now  and  for  the  future. 

In  this  91st  Congress  the  Senate  has 
taken  several  significant  steps  toward 
the  reassertion  of  its  decisionmaking  re- 
sponsibility on  questions  of  warmaking 
and  peacekeeping. 

There  is  the  national  commitments 
resolution,  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
June  25.  1969  by  a  vote  of  70  to  16.  This 
resolution  defined  "national  commit- 
ment" as  the  use  of  American  troops  in 
a  foreign  countr>'  or  the  contingent 
promise  of  such  use.  It  further  resolved 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
such  a  national  commitment  requires 
affirmative  action  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  specifically  pro\-lding  for  such 
commitment. 

There  is  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment on  Laos  and  Thailand,  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  on  September  17,  1969,  by 
a  vote  of  86  to  0.  restricting  the  use  of 
U.S.  ground  troops  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 
There  is  the  recent  Cooper-Church 
amendment  on  Cambodia,  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  on  June  30.  1970.  by  a  v.ote 
of  58  to  37  setting  limits  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia. 

There  Is  the  most  recent  action  to  re- 
peal the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  all  of 
these  measures  because  I  think  that  they 
are  sound  courses  of  policy  and  because 
I  think  these  congressional  actions  are 
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necessary  if  Congress  is  to  function  as  a 
meaningful  branch  of  Government. 

I  have,  in  addition,  authored  legisla- 
tion, the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act. 
which  I  introduced  last  September,  call- 
ing upon  Congress  to  face  squarely  the 
issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  vote  it  "up" 
or  "down."  My  legislation  set  a  timetable 
for  complete  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  and  called  upon  Congress  to  use 
its  power  to  withhold  funds  to  implement 
this  policy. 

My  bill,  the  Vietnam  Disengagement 
Act.  was  the  first  bill  in  Congress  that 
would  require,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  all 
American  military  personnel  be  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  by  a  specified  date 
and  that  funds  would  be  cut  off  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  continued  U.S.  presence 
in  Vietnam  after  that  date. 

A  timetable  for  U.S.  troop  withdrawal 
and  the  use  of  congressional  power  over 
the  purse — these  two  provisions  which  I 
put  into  legislation  last  September  for 
the  purposes  of  ending  Vietnam  engage- 
ment and  of  catalyzing  congressional  at- 
titudes into  action  to  end  the  war— are 
now  incorporated  in  the  current  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  which  I  have  co- 
authored  with  Senators  McGovern,  Hat- 
field, Cranston,  and  Hughes.  We  will 
call  up  our  amendment  to  end  the  war 
when  the  Senate  debates  the  military 
procurement  bill. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  our  histoiT. 
there  have  been  periods  of  congressional 
government  when  Congress  was  the  pre- 
dominant branch  of  Government;  and 
there  have  been  periods  of  Presidential 
Government  when  the  Executive  has 
been  the  most  powerful  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Such  concentrations  of  power  in  one 
branch  of  Government  or  the  other  can 
be.  have  been,  and  are  dangerous  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Today  we  are  still  in  what  has  been  a 
long  period  of  Presidential  Government. 
With  the  National  Commitments  Reso- 
lution, with  congressional  efforts  to  re- 
strict U.S.  miUtary  engagement  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia,  and  with  the 
action  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  we  are  participating  in  a 
movement  to  restore  the  constitutional 
balance  between  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  on  matters  of  war  and 
peace. 

Steps  taken  so  far  in  congressional  re- 
assertion  of  responsibility  in  questions 
of  warmaking  and  peacekeeping  are  only 
a  beginning.  They  only  start  the  ap- 
proach to  attaining  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  use  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  use  of  the  powers  of  the  Exec- 
utive. There  is  much  more  to  do,  that 
we  must  do,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  real 
essence  of  our  governmental  system 
which  is  constitutional  Government. 


SURVIVAL  OF  FHA  SECTION  202 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
for  the  Elderly,  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  been  in  a 
unique  position  to  measure  the  housing 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

At  the  present  time  the  general  hous- 
ing picture  across  the  Nation  is  more 


than  dismal.  The  present  high-inttrest 
rates  have  brought  constioiction  virtually 
to  a  standstill.  And  if  the  problem  seems 
acute  for  youthful  and  middle-aged 
adults  it  is  even  more  devastating  for 
our  senior  citizens. 

While  most  of  our  senior  citizens  own 
their  own  homes,  they  continue  to  be 
"house  ;)oor"  in  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  repair  their  homes  which  tend  to  be 
old  and  in  areas  of  the  central  city  that 
constantly  face  escalating  real  estate 
taxes.  At  a  time  when  their  incomes  have 
been  reduced  markedly  in  retirement 
they  continue  to  pay  an  unreasonable 
share  of  thtir  income  on  housing. 

A  few  years  ago  Congress  reacted  to 
this  dilemma  and  provided  in  the  hous- 
ing act  a  section  No.  202.  This  section 
provided  FHA  direct  loans  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  providing  homes  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped. 

The  202  program  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  of  our  hous- 
ing programs.  In  fact,  some  people  say 
its  very  success  might  have  been  its  un- 
doing. Nonprofit  sponsors  had  learned 
the  procedures  and  had  begun  to  develop 
a  sizable  volume  of  projects  until  the 
proeram  was  sharply  interrupted  by 
HUD  policies  announced  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

The  administration  has  been  consist- 
ent in  its  oppcsition  to  direct  loans  is- 
sued by  the  Government.  The  rationale 
is  that  through  direct  loans  the  Govern- 
ment is  placing  itself  into  competition 
with  private  lending  establisliments. 

The  results,  Mr.  President,  are  history 
although  little,  if  any,  information  has 
been  given  by  HUD  on  this  score.  The 
fact  is  that  this  most  successful  Federal 
Housing  program  has  been  phased  out  in 
favor  of  the  FHA  section  236— interest 
subsidy— program. 

This  was  possible  by  seizing  on  Ian- 
gauge  in  the  1968  Housing  Act  which 
made  possible  the  transition  by  nonprofit 
six)nsors  from  section  202  to  section  236 
on  a  voluntai-y  basis.  HUD  directives 
under  Secretai-y  George  Romney  make 
this  transition  mandatory. 

In  the  Housing  Act  of  1969  the  Con- 
gress authorized  $150  million  for  exten- 
sion of  section  202.  The  committee 
reports  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  Congress  reflect  con- 
gressional contempt  for  HUD  directives 
which  misinterpreted  congressional  in- 
tent. As  the  committee  reports  make 
clear,  it  was  not  congressional  intent 
that  section  202  be  phased  out  in  favor 
of  section  236.  Tlie  contrary  is  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  think  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  authorising  $150 
million  for  the  continuation  of  section 
202  would  be  a  clear  indication  of  the 
depth  of  congressional  concern  and 
commitment.  Secretary  Romney  knew  of 
the  congressional  action  on  the  1969 
housing  bill  but  justified  his  exclusion  of 
section  202  from  his  scheme  of  reorgan- 
ization for  HUD  by  saying  that  there 
were  no  appropriations  for  section  202. 

Since  no  funds  were  requested  last 
year  for  section  202  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  it  is 
logical  tliat  no  funds  were  appropriated. 

This  year  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  July  7  does  contain  an  appropriation 


for  FHA  section  202.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  for  the  second  year  in  a  row 
the  administration  did  not  request  fimd- 
ing.  It  sliould  also  be  made  clear  that  the 
$25  million  in  the  Senate  passed  bill  re- 
flects the  diligent  work  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Wil- 
liams.) .  I  should  like  to  commend  Senator 
Williams  for  keeping  section  202  alive. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  point  out  that  there 
have  been  no  failures  or  foreclosures  by 
the  Government  imder  202.  It  is  appro- 
priate to  point  out  that  there  is  a  back- 
log of  some  728  section  202  applications 
and  it  is  appropriate  to  talk  about  the 
sizeable  volume  of  mail  that  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  on  this  subject.  Likewise  I  could 
detail  the  results  of  our  June  8  hearings 
on  "Sources  of  Community  Support  for 
Federal  Programs  which  Serve  the  Elder- 
ly." The  plea  of  nonprofit  sponsors  at  our 
hearings  and  through  the  mail  was:  Re- 
store Section  202. 

Thanks  to  Senator  Williams  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pas- 
TORE I ,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices,  the  Senate  has  acted. 
What  is  important  now  is  that  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  survive  the  Senate- 
House  conference.  In  the  name  of  the 
thousands  of  elderly  who  have  been  well 
served  by  the  202  program  and  in  the 
name  of  nonprofit  sponsors  who  seek  to 
provide  additional  202  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped,  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  insist  on  its  amendment. 

Since  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year  committed  itself  to  a  $150 
million  authorization  for  section  202,  I 
consider  it  logical  that  the  House  would 
agree  to  the  minimal  $25  million  appro- 
priation to  keep  the  202  program  func- 
tioning. Tlie  intent  of  Congress  was 
underlined  with  authorization  last  year 
and  now  this  appropriation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

If  the  House  agrees  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  provides  funds  for  sec- 
tion 202  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  administration  would  still  re- 
fuse to  continue  the  program.  Let  me 
underline  that  the  202  program  must  be 
continued  as  it  functioned  before  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  Sponsors  should  be 
free  to  transfer  to  section  236  after  ap- 
plication on  a  voluntary  basis  but  in  no 
case  should  such  transfer  be  made  com- 
pulsoiy. 

There  are  many  excellent  examples. 
Mr.  President,  of  the  results  of  section 
202.  I  need  only  point  to  the  Council 
Plaza  constructed  by  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  or  to  Springvale  Terrace,  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  Both  are  delightful  places 
to  live  featuring  excellent  food  services 
and  recreation  facilities  at  very  modest 
rental  rates.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  invariably  there  is  a  long  waiting 
list  of  seniors  who  would  like  to  reside 
in  these  facilities. 

I  implore  the  conferees  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  to  act  with  courage 
to  make  this  kind  of  facilities  available  to 
our  thousands  of  elderly  and  handi- 
capped who  are  so  badly  in  need  of  de- 
cent housing  at  a  reasonable  price. 
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GEORGE  FRIEDMAN:  AN  ASSET  TO 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  many  civil  servants  in  our 
Government  often  go  unnoticed,  but 
without  these  men  and  women,  the 
wheels  of  Government  could  hardly  func- 
tion at  all. 

One  such  civil  servant  is  George  Fried- 
man. Winner  of  the  First  Civil  Servant 
Award  of  the  year  for  Mai-yland  in  the 
scientific  area,  Friedman  has  made  an 
exceptional  record  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

A  Social  Security  employee  since  1935, 
George  Friedman  is  accredited  with  hav- 
ing saved  the  Government  over  $5  mil- 
lion during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  News  American  of  May  1, 
1970,  concerning  this  award  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FEB  Honors  Civil  Servants 
(By  Ned  Young  i 

The  recipients  of  the  first  Civil  Servant  of 
the  Year  Awards  for  the  State  of  Maryland 
M  be  sponsored  by  tlie  Federal  E.xectmve 
Board  in  Baltimore  are  George  Friedman  of 
Social  Security  and  Harold  Brager  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Presentation  was  made  by  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas  (R-Md.)  and  Colonel  Paul  R, 
Cerar,  president  of  the  FEB,  at  a  luncheon 
attended  by  some  250  civil  servants  of  the 
Baltimore  District  In  the  Statler-HUton  Hotel 
in  Baltimore. 

Priedman  and  Brager  were  selected  from 
among  seven  finalists  that  had  been  picked 
by  a  special  committee  from  a  large  number 
of  nominees  sent  In  by  various  federal  agen- 
cies. 

Senator  Mathlas,  who  was  guest  speaker, 
noted  that  there  are  some  63,000  federal  em- 
ployes working  In  Maryland. 

Nominees  were  dtv-ided  Into  two  categories, 
nonsclentlfic  and  scientific. 

Brager,  winner  in  the  nonsclentlfic  cate- 
gory, joined  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
July  1,  1963  as  an  Intern  and  within  a  three- 
year  period  progressively  advanced  to  be- 
come a  senior  revenue  officer. 

In  nominating  him  for  the  award,  the  IRS 
states  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Ta-xpayer  Delinquent  Accounts  as- 
signed to  our  nominee  are  consistently  diffi- 
cult or  sensitive.  He  can  be  relied  upon  to 
Initiate  effective  collection  measures  as  well 
as  dlspoee  of  troublesome  collateral  Investl- 
gadons. 

"He  effectively  manages  and  utilizes  his 
work  schedules  and  consistently  applies  tact, 
paUence  and  Investigative  abilities  which  re- 
sult In  the  successful  closing  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases." 

Brager  Is  also  cited  for  extensive  Involve- 
ment in  activities  for  the  prevention  of 
children's  diseases. 

The  scientific  winner,  Friedman,  is  an  as- 
sistant bureau  director  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  at  the  agency's  na- 
tional headquarters  near  Baltimore. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Priedman  be- 
gan his  federal  career  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  1935  and  transferred  to  Social 
Security  the  following  year. 

The  agency  credits  him  with  developing 
a  cost  reduction  plan  that  will  save  the  gov- 
ernment more  than  $5  million  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  alone. 

The  plan,  declares  Social  Securltv.  will  also 
result  In  considerable  savings  to  other  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies. 

Senator  Mathlas  arrived  lat«  for  the 
luncheon  and  explained  he  had   been  de- 


tained at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  of   which  he  Is   a  member. 

"You  know  what  we  were  doing,  and  this 
time  I  think  we've  got  one,"  he  asterted.  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  Judge  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun.  the  latest  candidate  lor  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  his  talk,  the  senator  paid  tribute  to  the 
entire  federal  family. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
human  being,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  vis. 
However,  he  can  depend  upon  some  iliree 
million  persons  for  advice  and  help  In 
achieving  the  nation's  aims.  The  image  of 
the  government  worker  having  it  easy  Is 
wrong.  We  owe  the  Civil  Service  a  debt  of 
recognition,"  he  declared. 

United  St-:ites  Marshal  Prank  Udoff  w;is 
chairman  of  the  luncheon.  Co-chairman  and 
toastmaster  was  C.  Temple  Thumason, 
deputy  director  of  the  Veier.ms  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  Baltimore. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  we  mark  the  11th  annual  oo- 
ser\'ance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Every 
year  since  1959.  when,  by  Presidential 
proclamation.  Captive  Nations  V/eek  be- 
came an  annual  national  event,  we  have 
taken  this  opportunity  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  all  people.  It  :s  a  week 
in  which  we  reflect  upon  our  own  gifts 
of  liberty  and  feel  keenly  the  plight  of 
the  over  1  billion  individuals  of  the 
captive  nations  v.ho  exist  under  foims  of 
government  not  of  their  own  choosing. 

This  week,  parades  and  celebrations 
all  over  the  United  States  will  pive  testa- 
ment to  the  alliance  that  exists  between 
our  own  citizens — many  of  whom  trace 
their  heritages  to  the  captive  nations — 
and  those  men  and  women  whose  battle 
for  liberty  is  not  yet  won.  We  are  aware 
in  this  country  that  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  us  for  encourage- 
ment in  their  fight  for  freedom  and  basic 
human  rights.  I  welcome  the  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  cut  on  my  personal  ded- 
ication to  the  principles  cf  self-deter- 
mination and  my  support  for  policies 
which  will  someday  lead  to  freedom  for 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  natio:is. 

We  mark  this  observance  with  a  re- 
affirmation of  our  commitment  to  lib- 
erty and  an  end  to  oppre.^sion  for  all 
people. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  OIL  SPILL 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distressing  news  that  over  67,000  gallons 
of  oil  have  been  spilled  into  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  from  an  oil  barge  while  its 
captain  slept,  highlights  once  again  the 
importance  of  the  coastal  zone  to  us.  The 
oil  has  spread  10  to  15  miles  from  the 
barge  in  Baltimore  Harbor,  over  a  popu- 
lous area  used  for  commerce,  recreation, 
and  important  for  the  sea  life  it  supports. 
And  if  there  are  fish  and  shellfish  in  the 
area,  the  oil  will  be  poisonous  to  them. 
All  oil  is  toxic  to  all  living  marine  re- 
sotu"ces.  And  the  most  poisonous  parts 
are  those  that  are  water  soluble.  No  mat- 
ter what  cleanup  procedures  are  followed 
now,  the  most  poisonous  parts  of  the  oil 
spill  have  been  irretrievably  spread  in  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Action  has  been  begun  to  clean  up  the 
spill  by  Clean  Water,  Inc.,  and  the  Hum- 


ble Oil  &  Refining  Co.  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  the  cleanup.  A 
five-point  plan  for  the  cleanup  has  been 
invoked.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  clean- 
up will  be  effective  to  remove  the  un- 
sightly mess,  but  the  real  damage  has 
probably  already  been  done  by  those 
parts  of  the  spill  that  cannot  be  re- 
covered. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  prevent  such  spills  from  oc- 
curring, and  provide  increased  supiwrt 
for  improving  our  ability  to  recover  oil 
spills  with  the  least  passible  damage  to 
property,  lands,  waters,  and  natural  re- 
sources in  the  range  of  such  spills  when 
they  occur. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  latest  Coast  Guard  report 
on  the  Baltimore  oil  spill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B.M,TiM0RE  Oil  Spill 

At  0530  Sunday  morning  12  July  1970  Hum- 
ble Oil  reported  a  spill  of  No.  6  fuel  oil  from 
the  barge  Shamrock  loading  in  Baltimore 
Harbor.  At  0532  a  Coast  Guard  investigator 
was  dispatched  to  the  scene.  The  tug  and 
"oarge  had  departed  hut  a  spill  estimated  at 
0.000  gallons  wa.s  located  ajid  a  CG  utility 
boat  was  sortled  to  deploy  booms  at  the 
scene.  All  appropriate  acrcncies  were  noti- 
iied  by  0720  m  accordance  wi'.h  the  Marvland 
Subregional  Contingency  Plan.  This  plan  is 
one  of  the  component  elements  of  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan  publislied  'jv  the 
President  In  June  1970  in  compl::ince  with 
the  Water  Quality  In:iprovement  Act  of  1970. 
At  0800  containment  had  been  effected  and 
It  was  thought  that  95  percent  of  the  oil  had 
been  contained.  The  MD  port  authority  skim- 
mer ve.-isel  Porf  ScnK'c  was  effecting  recovery 
on  the  scene  By  noon  on  13  July  several  calls 
had  been  received  reporting  small  depcsits  of 
oil  in  various  areas  m  and  around  Baltimore. 
Since  no  other  source  was  known  and  there 
Wis  a  strong  similarity  between  this  oil  and 
the  oil  at  the  spill  site  it  was  felt  that  this  was 
oil  that  had  e.scaped  before  containment  was 
effected.  At  this  time  Humble  Oil  Co,  w.<is  not 
willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  addi- 
tional cleanup.  During  a  conference  between 
the  CG  on-scene  commander  and  Maryland 
Port  Authority,  it  was  determined  that  addi- 
tional response  would  be  required.  The  on- 
scene  commander  conferred  with  Mr.  Pretis. 
president  of  Clean  Water  Incorporated  on 
availability  of  material  and  the  po-sslbillty  of 
conducting  containment  and  recovery  oper- 
ations. It  was  decided  to  go  ahead  with  re- 
sponse efforts  and  if  Humble  was  not  willing 
to  assume  the  cost  we  would  underwrite  such 
cost. 

On  the  14th  Humble  Oil  agreed  to  accept 
responsibility  for  cleanup  and  re.storation 
and  also  to  accomplish  it  through  Clean 
Water  Incorporated  Surveillance  was  con- 
ducted by  CG  helicopter  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  there  were  extensive  moderate  to 
heavy  oil  slicks  in  numerous  areas  of  the 
harbor  area  and  light  to  moderate  slicks  in 
the  surrounding  waters  and  some  lleht  beach 
deposits.  At  that  time  the  plans  of  Mr.  Preus 
were  reviewed  by  the  on-scene  commander 
and  concurred  in.  These  consisted  of: 

1.  Remove  oil  in  and  near  Humble  Terminal 
and  nearby  piers. 

2.  Remove  oil  in  or  approaching  creeks. 

3.  Clean  private  craft  on  site. 

4.  Sweep  harbor  of  slicks  with  sorbent 
boom. 

5.  Clean  affected  beaches. 

Late  on  the  14th  helicopter  surveillance 
and  other  Investigations  resulted  In  a  revised 
estimate  that  the  original  spill  consisted  of 
at  least  40.000  gallons.  Humble  would  not 
confirm  this  figure. 
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During  a  hearing  on  the  morning  of  the 
15ch  held  by  the  Am  Department  of  Water 
Resource  Humble  advised  Chat  67,000  gallons 
had  been  spilled.  Cleanup  continued  by  Clean 
Water  Incorporated  with  the  CG  monitoring. 
The  MD  Department  of  Water  Resources  was 
also  assisting  by  providing  surveillance  In  the 
affected  areas.  The  Port  Authority  vessel  had 
recovered  8,000  gallons  of  oil  water  emulsion. 
Clean  Water  Incorporated  had  about  50  men 
involved  In  the  operation  and  by  the  end 
of  the  day  about  half  the  material  had  been 
recovered. 

Coast  Guard  monitoring  continued  today 
Including  helicopter  surveillance.  Cleanup  Is 
continuing  and  it  Is  felt  that  Clean  Water 
Incorporated  Is  taking  all  appropriate  action 
to  combat  the  situation.  The  CG  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  the  case  through  Its  on- 
scene  commander  but  no  Federal  response  Is 
anticipated  at  this  time. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  week  the  12th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  observed,  as  we  focus  world  attention 
on  the  fall  of  over  25  nations  to  Commu- 
nist domination.  It  is  particularly  dis- 
tressing to  note  that  these  once-autono- 
mous countries  collapsed  within  the  last 
50  years,  a  period  of  renewed  drive  to- 
ward national  independence. 

Today  I  join  all  Americans  in  reflect- 
ing upon  the  courage  and  conviction 
shown  by  those  patriotic  citizens  who 
sacrificed  so  much  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain freedom  within  their  borders. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  share  with  Senators 
this  tribute  to  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world  who  continue  to  resist  for- 
eign control  in  a  common  struggle  for 
liberty. 


IRS  LIBRARY  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr,  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  on 
the  IRS  library  investigations  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell,  speaking  on  the 
Senate  floor,  noted  that  he  was  "deeply 
disturbed"  to  learn  of  the  nation-wide  In- 
vestigations that  are  allegedly  being  con- 
ducted by  agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  aimed  at  Identifying  readers  of  li- 
brary books  on  explosives  and  any  other 
subjects  that  agents  consider  to  be  "militant 
or  subversive".  The  Senator  cited  news  ac- 
counts appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  The  South  Today,  the  publication  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  that  reported 
complaints  from  librarians  In  several  cities 
of  the  United  States  who  have  been  asked  by 
IRS  employees  to  open  their  files  of  bor- 
rowers" najnes  for  Investigation.  These  re- 
ports also  indicated  that  IRS  agents  have 
threatened  to  subpoena  official  library  rec- 
ords when  librarians  have  refused  to  co- 
operate. 

"Clearly,"  the  Senator  said,  "if  such  re- 
ports are  true,  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  engaged  In  a  fearful  and  repressive 
practice  that  violates  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  American  people.  None  but  a 
totalitarian  government  would  attempt  to 
supervise  the  reading  habits  or  Intellectual 
curiosity  of  Its  citizens."  He  stated  that,  "The 
Dill  of  Rights  assured  all  citizens  of  the  right 
to  freedoms  of  Inquiry  and  expression,  and, 


under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
no  government  agency  has  the  power  to  deny 
the  people  these  freedoms." 

The  Senator  announced  that  he  had  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy, to  institute  an  immediate  and  thor- 
ough investigation  of  these  alleged  programs, 
and  to  provide  him  with  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

( List  of  questions.) 

Senator  Goodell  also  announced  that  he 
had  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Sam  Ervln, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  commending  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  prompt  response  to  the  reports 
of  these  programs,  and  expressing  full  sup- 
port for  the  Subcommittee's  study  of  the 
alleged   investigative  practices. 

The  Senator  concluded  that,  should  these 
reports  prove  accurate,  he  was  prepared  to 
"wage  a  relentless  battle  against  such  an 
ominous  invasion  of  privacy  and  deplorable 
Intrusion  upon  our  most  fundamental  free- 
doms." 


THE  FREE  PRESS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
District  of  Columbia  took  a  major  step 
toward  protecting  a  free  and  effective 
press  yesterday. 

The  District's  police  department  an- 
noimced  it  will  no  longer  allow  its  officers 
to  pose  as  newsmen. 

The  announcement  came  after  Wash- 
ington reporters  complained  that  under- 
cover police  officers  were  attending  press 
conferences  disguised  as  newsmen. 

Washington's  press  corps  brought  the 
complaint  to  District  officials  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  forthright  manner.  And 
officials  responded  with  admirable  speed 
and  sensitivity.  Both  groups  should  be 
congratulated. 

The  District's  new  policy  was  an- 
nounced in  a  story  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Police    Acting  as  Newsmen  Ruled  Out 

Washington  police  will  no  longer  pose  as 
newsmen,  a  police  spokesman  said  yesterday. 

The  new  policy  resulted  from  complaints 
by  Washington  media,  most  of  them  refer- 
ring to  an  incident  last  Friday  In  which  a 
policewoman  identified  herself  at  a  news 
conference  as  a  "free  lance  writer." 

"It  shall  be  against  the  policy  of  the  de- 
partment for  any  of  its  members  to  repre- 
sent himself  in  any  way  as  a  member  of  a 
news  gathering  organization,"  sold  Patil 
Fuqua,  police   information  officer. 

However,  he  said,  policemen  will  continue 
as  necessary  to  pose  as  citizens  engaged  In 
other  occupations,  except  when  this  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law  ( such  as  masquerading  as  a 
doctor  or  lawyer). 

Fuqua  explained  that  plainclothes  police 
attending  public  events,  including  news  con- 
ferences with  cameras,  pens,  or  pencils  will 
not  be  prevented  from  otherwise  falsely  iden- 
tifying themselves.  "We're  doing  nothing  to 
prevent  a  policeman  from  identifying  him- 
self as.  for  instance,  a  telephone  man,"  F\iqua 
said.  "We're  not  closing  that  option." 

Recently  more  than  two  dozen  Evening 
Star  reporters  signed  a  pledge  that  hence- 
forth they  would  announce  at  any  new  con- 
ference the  presence  of  any  police  agent  mas- 
querading as  a  Journalist.  "We  will  try  to 
identify  the  agent,  get  photos  of  him  if  pos- 
sible, and  complain  to  the  (police)  depart- 
ment." they  said. 


Managing  Editor  Eugene  Patterson  of  The 
Washington  Post  asked  In  a  letter  Monday 
to  Police  Chief  Jerry  'V.  Wilson  that  the  prac- 
tice be  stopped. 


POLLUTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  our 
young  people  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  with  pollution  of  their  envi- 
ronment. And,  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
vitality  of  youth,  they  turn  their  concern 
into  action. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  three  young 
constituents  of  mine  in  Albany  County. 
Brian  Stankovich,  Joseph  Sacca,  and 
Lorren  Elkins  designed  and  sold  an  anti- 
pollution button,  donating  the  proceeds 
to  buy  additional  equipment  for  anti- 
pollution study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  Albany  Times- 
Union  column  by  Jefif  Cahan  describing 
the  efforts  of  these  three  boys  and  a 
letter  they  wrote  me  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  one  of  the  "Don't  Destroy 
Tomorrow"  buttons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Three   Olenmont   Pupils   Mount   Creativi 
Antipollution  Campaign 

(By  Jeff  Cahan) 

Three  Glenmont  Elementary  School  pupils 
have  designed  and  distributed  an  anti-pollu- 
tion button  to  enter  their  plea  for  a  clean 
environment. 

"Don't  Destroy  Tomorrow"  Is  what  Brian 
Stankovich,  10.  Joseph  Sacca,  12,  and  Lor- 
ren Elkins.  11.  ask  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  slogan  was  created  to  fit  the  letters 
of  the  Infamous  DDT  Insecticide,  a  colorless, 
odorlesG,  poisonous  chemical  used  In  harvest 
fields  against  agricultural  pests  and  at  home 
against  mosquitoes,  flies  and  body  lice. 

After  ordering  1,000  buttons  from  an  Al- 
bany advertising  aids  agency,  the  boys  have 
sold  900  buttons  to  children,  teachers  and 
administrators  at  Glenmont  Elementary. 
They  have  recently  ordered  1,000  more  but- 
tons to  be  sold  throughout  the  Bethlehem 
community.  Each  button  sells  for  25  cents. 
The  boys  have  earned  $193,  $100  of  which 
they  paid  back  to  the  Glenmont  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  for  an  initial  capital 
loan. 

The  boys  will  donate  all  profits  to  the  At- 
mospheric Sciences  Research  Center  at  Al- 
bany State  University,  where,  they  have  been 
promised,  their  money  will  buy  additional 
equipment  for  anti-pollution  study. 

With  the  aid  of  Glenmont  PTA  member 
Robert  Tage  as  financial  advisor,  the  boys 
are  processing  copyright  forms  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  to  make  formal  claim  to  their 
creation. 

Against  an  orange  background,  the  pin's 
colors  are  blue,  for  sky  and  wat«r,  and  yel- 
low for  the  sun. 

What  originally  sparked  their  Interest  in 
environmental  preservation  was  a  recent 
fifth-grade  teach-in  at  Glenmont  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers  Ruth  Doyle  and  Julia 
Esmond. 

The  boys  were  particularly  Inspired  "oy  the 
visit  of  Albany  State  University  Professor 
Raymond  Sarotsky,  who  spoke  to  the  fifth 
grade  about  major  polluters  of  society. 


Dear  Senator  Goodell:  We  thank  you  for 
taking  the  time  to  write  to  us.  We  appreciate 
It  very  much. 

Why  we  got  into  this  project  is  that  we 
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are  very  much  concerned  about  our  future. 
Enclosed  please  find  the  button  that  you 
requested. 

Sincerely, 

Brian  Stankovich. 
Joseph  Sacca. 
Lorren   Elkins. 


THE  THREAT  OF  FOREIGN 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  reasons  why  the  United  States 
should  protect  domestic  industry  from 
the  threat  of  foreign  imports.  In  state- 
ments on  the  Senate  floor  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  reasons  from  a  military, 
economic,  and  business  viewpoint.  My 
primarj'  concern  has  been,  and  still  is, 
that,  unless  the  American  textile  indus- 
try is  protected,  people  will  lose  their 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  people  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  When  we  talk  about  balance 
of  payments  and  balance  of  trade  and 
flooding  the  marketplace  we  are  talking 
about  people,  no  matter  what  the  terms 
we  may  use. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  Miss  Marie 
Franks  of  Laurens,  S.C,  who  is  one  of 
the  people  whose  well-being  we  must 
protect. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  letter  of  Miss 
Marie  Franks,  dated  July  12,  1970,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
oi  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  statements  made  by  this 
lady  constitute  an  eloquent  plea  for  pro- 
tection and,  in  my  mind,  give  complete 
justification  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  will  curb  excessive  textile 
and  apparel  imports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U\URENS,   S.C. 

July  12.  1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  know  that  you 
are  doing  what  you  can  about  the  bill  to  curb 
Japanese  Imports.  But,  sir,  I  thought  you 
would  want  to  know  that  more  has  hap- 
pened— and  things   are  going  to  get  worse. 

The  plant  that  employed  my  sister  was 
closed  yesterday,  July  11,  1970 — with  the 
exception  of  the  first  shift. 

She,  her  sixteen-year-old  son  and  I  live 
together — I  recently  purchased  this  house  In 
which  we  live.  And  if  this  plant  doesn't  re- 
open soon,  we  will  lose  It. 

There  is  another  plant  here  that  has  also 
layed  off  some  of  its  employees — and  there 
are  rumors  that  three  more  plants  will  go 
on  a  3  or  4  day  work  week. 

I  read  in  the  papers  and  hear  on  the  TV 
news  about  plants  all  around  us,  either  clos- 
ing completely  or  laying  off  employees. 

I  feel,  as  many  others  do,  that  the  situation 
is  very  serious — and  If  something  Isn't  done 
very  soon  It  will  become  critical — This  af- 
fects the  black  as  well  as  the  white — because 
we  have  many  blacks  employed  In  the  textile 
plants. 

I  am  employed  m  a  department  store  as  a 
sales  clerk  In  men's  and  boys'  wear.  Sir.  we 
have  shirts  from  Korea,  Malaysia.  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  etc.  It  would  take  me  a 
few  mlnut€s  to  find  a  shirt  In  our  depart- 
ment  made  In  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

(Miss)  Marse  Franks. 


MEMORIAL  OF  LEGISLATURE  OP 
NEW  YORK  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
LAW  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  a  labor-management 
program  covering  agricultural  employ- 
ment deeply  concerns  me.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migrator>'  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
held  a  number  of  hearings  with  respect 
to  this  problem.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy  I  has  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  8.  to  bring  agricultural  workers 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  has  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  separate  Farm  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  regulate  the  right  of 
farmworkers  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  agriculture  is  the  No.  1  industry, 
generating  directly  or  indirectly,  jobs, 
products,  and  services  having  a  total 
value  of  $3,500,000,000  per  year. 

In  New  York,  farm  labor  contractors, 
growers  and  food  processors  in  their 
capacity  as  employers  are  subject  to  the 
Labor  and  Management  Improper  Prac- 
tices Act  which  prohibits  payments  made 
to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  em.ployees  in  their  right  to 
collective  bargaining.  However,  the  need 
for  Federal  legislation  is  apparent  to  us 
in  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  to  enact  appropriate  laws  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  labor- 
management  program  covering  agricul- 
tural employment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  128 
Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  to  enact  appropriate  laws  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  labor- 
management  program  covering  agricultural 
employment 

Whereas.  Agriculture  is  the  number  one 
Industry  In  New  York,  and  generates,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  Jobs,  products  and  serv- 
ices having  a  total  value  of  three  billion,  five 
hundred  million  dollars  per  year:  and 

Whereas,  New  York  agriculture  directly 
employs  more  than  three  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand workers,  most  of  whom  depend  pri- 
marily upon  agricultural  wages  for  Income; 
and 

Whereas,  The  products  of  New  York  agri- 
culture move  widely  in  both  national  and 
international  commerce,  and  must  compete 
with  agricultural  products  originating  in 
other  states  and  countries  where  labor  stand- 
ards and  labor  costs  are  lower  than  those  in 
New  York;  and 

Whereas,  A  percentage  of  the  New  York 
farm  labor  force  also  seek  farm  employment 
or  maintain  residence  outside  of  the  state 
during  a  portion  of  the  year;  and 

Whereas,  The  problems  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  law  In  agriculture  are  truly 
national  in  character,  and  can  be  appropri- 
ately dealt  with  only  through  federal  legis- 
lation; now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  {if  the  Senate  concur).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  re- 
sf>ectfully  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  tJulted  States  to 
promptly  enact  legislation  establishing  labor- 
management  relations  laws,  separate  from 
the  national  labor  relations  act,  covering  ag- 
ricultural employment:   and  t>e  it  further 

Resolved  [if  the  Seriate  concur),  That  the 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  o!  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
New  York  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  Senate,  April  19,  1970 

Concurred  in,  without  amendment  by  or- 
der of  the  Senate. 

Albert  J.  Abrams,   Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

Donald  A.  Campbell.  Clerk. 


CHARLES  VILLAGE— A  HEARTENING 
EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
vast  sections  of  our  central  cities  being 
turned  into  blighted  "gray  areas"  of  de- 
teriorating housing,  poor  schools,  and 
dying  communities,  it  Is  heartening  to 
note  that,  in  Baltimore,  one  such  gray 
area,  the  Charles  ViUage  section  near 
the  Homewood  Campus  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  has  reversed  the  on- 
slaught of  decay. 

There,  the  efforts  of  one  woman,  Miss 
Grace  Darin,  have  led  to  a  rebirth  of  a 
once  blighted  neighborhood.  A  copydesk 
girl  in  the  city  room  of  the  Evening  Sun, 
Miss  Darin  launched  a  campaign  to  re- 
juvenate her  community  by  caUing  in- 
formal meetings  of  other  neighbors  ded- 
icated to  revitalizing  their  community. 
With  the  skill  of  a  high-powered  real 
estate  promoter,  she  changed  the  com- 
munity's name,  organized  her  neighbors 
to  get  improved  city  services,  published  a 
local  newspaper  to  keep  the  neighbor- 
hood informed  and  to  help  build  com- 
munity spirit,  and  coaxed  older  resi- 
dents to  write  out  their  memories  of  the 
neighborhood  hlstorj' — resulting  in  two 
published  histories  that  now  sell  well  in 
local  bookstores. 

Charles  Village  today  is  a  \ibrant,  di- 
verse community  that  maintains  a  small- 
town self- awareness  and  unity.  It  has 
scholars,  professional  people,  emigrants 
from  Appalachia,  artists  and  blue  collar 
workers,  whites  and  blacks,  orientals  and 
Indians,  students,  young  married,  and 
oldsters. 

It  still  has  problems.  Schools  need  im- 
provement, financing  for  home  buying 
and  rehabilitation  is  hard  to  come  by, 
factions  quarrel  about  the  direction  the 
community  must  take.  But  it  is  alive 
today,  its  residents  are  vitally  concerned 
about  its  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  revitalizing  the 
Nation's  cities  can  be  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  Miss  Darin  and  her  neighbors. 
She  and  her  fellow  organizers,  Mrs.  O. 
Da\'id  Homes  and  Dr.  John  Neff,  a  pedi- 
atrician on  the  Hopkins  staff  who  was 
instrumental  In  upgrading  the  neighbor- 
hood's educational  programs,  deserve  our 
admiration. 
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I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  published  in  Baltimoie 
magazine  of  July  1970,  describing  the 
efforts  of  this  community  to  rebuild  it- 
self be  included  in  the  Record  so  that 
others  may  read  of  their  success  and 
gain  an  appreciation  of  the  problems 
they  face. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Charles   Village 

(By  James  F.  Waesche) 
With  some  effort,  a  pUmM-)  white-haired 
lady  in  her  70s  pulled  herself  aboitjd  a  Num- 
ber' 3  bus  at  Mt.  Vernon  Place.  She  was 
wrapped  in  a  mink  stole  that  had  seen  far 
happier  days,  but  her  matching  fur  hat  and 
her  lizard  slices  and  bag  marked  her  as  a 
woman  who  hasn't  stopped  trying  to  keep 
up  appearances.  With  her  was  a  younger 
woman,  hatless  and  tweedy,  perhaps  in  her 
late  50's.  As  the  bus  lurched  and  fumed  up 
Charles  Street,  the  two  talked  genealogy, 
each  trving  to  out-ancestor  the  other.  When 
It  approached  North  Avenue,  however,  the 
conversation  abruptly  changed. 

-My  I'm  glad  I  live  in  the  county!"  the 
younger  woman  exclaimed,  looking  out  the 
window.  Then,  realizing  she  may  have  blun- 
dered, she  hesitantly  asked  her  companion 
where  she  lived. 
"On  St.  Patil  near  28ih,"  came  the  feared 

reply. 

-Oh  .    .  I  see  .  .  .  Well  . .  ." 

The  white-haired  woman  interrupted  the 
incipient  apologj'.  "It's  really  very  nice,"  she 
said  "It's  like  a  small  town.  They've  started 
something  new  they  call  Charles  Village  and 
lots  of  lovely  young  people  are  moving  In 
and  fixing  up  the  houses.  And"  ...  her  en- 
thusiasm mounted  .  .  .  "they  have  childrrn. 
It's  so  wonderful  to  go  to  the  market  and 
see  all  the  young,  cultured-looking  girls  with 
their  lovely  babies." 

•But  aren't  vou  being  overrun  by  those 
students?"  the  unconvinced  countyite  per- 
sisted, obviously  visualizing  bands  of  un- 
kempt sex  fiends  rampaging  down  Charles 
Street  brandishing  Molotov  cocktails  and 
sjTlnges  filled  with  evil  drugs. 

"Oh.  there  are  lots  of  them,  but  they're 
really  not  so  bad." 

"But  all  that  hair  .  .  ." 

"You  get  so  you  don't  look  at  their  hair," 
the  elderly  Charles  Villager  said.  "They're 
Just  people.  Just  like  the  rest  of  us." 

They'if  started  something  new  they  call 
Charles  Village  .  .  .  The  woman  didn't  real- 
ize how  accurate  her  vague-sounding  state- 
ment really  was.  for  In  no  way  has  Charles 
Village  "Just  growed."  It  Is  the  product  of 
a  deliberately  conceived,  carefully  nurtured 
PR  campaign  calculated  to  transform  a  teet- 
ering, critically-located  chunk  of  mid-city 
into  a  colorful,  viable  residential  community. 
That  the  campaign  seems  to  be  succeeding 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  inspiration  and  persever- 
ance Of  one  woman  and  an  Indication  that 
her  Ideas  were  not  sown  on  exhausted  soil. 
Moreover.  Charles  Village  is  freshly  painted 
proof  that  a  new  breed  of  home-owner  Is 
welglilng  the  suburbia  In  which  it  was  born. 
finding  It  wanting,  and  testing  the  city  as 
an  alternative. 

To  long-time  Baltlmoreans.  Charles  Village 
might  be  more  familiar  as  Peabody  Heights: 
the  blocks  Immediately  east  and  southeast 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University's  Homewood 
Campus.  Starting  at  25th  Street  on  the  south, 
the  Village  extends  to  33rd  Street  on  the 
north,  to  Howard  and  Charles  Streets  on  the 
west,  and  to  Abell  and  Guilford  Avenues  on 
the  east.  Only  a  century  ago  the  area  was 
rural,  a  crazy-qullt  of  cornfields,  dairies,  pas- 
tures, wooded  streambeds  and  private  estates. 
Not  until  the  1870's  did  developers  start  to 
lay  their  lots  and  street-grids  over  Its  brooks 
and  gentle  hill.  By  the  turn  of  the  century. 


North  Baltimore  had  Its  last  pre-automoblle 
neighborhood. 

The  homes  that  were  built  were  mostly 
three-story  brick.  Halls  were  long,  ceilings 
high,  walls  thick.  Although  they  had  central 
heating,  most  retained  fireplaces^and  the 
atmosphere  of  graclousness  they  impart.  The 
scale  of  the  houses  Is  "human."  as  architects 
say;  from  the  sidewalks  they  appear  large 
enough  to  bespeak  roominess  and  comfort, 
but  small  enough  so  as  not  to  overwhelm.. 
Shallow  plots  of  lawn  and  shrubbery  and.  In 
.some  cases,  porches,  cushion  the  houses  from 
the  streets.  Back  yards  are  deep. 

Put  up  before  thai  concept  of  free-flowing 
Interior  space  caused  rooms  to  dissolve  into 
ambiguous  "living  ereas."  the  houses  contain 
well-walled,  well-defined  chambers  that  per- 
mit privacy  and  quiet.  Built  before  the  age 
of  plastic  and  plasterboard,  they  are  mines 
of  marble,  heavy  dark  wood,  and  ceramic  tile. 

But  well-built  though  they  were,  they 
could  not  escape  the  gnawing  of  time.  Paint 
peeled.  Plaster  cracked.  Homes  fragmented 
into  upartments — or  fratern;ty  houses — and 
the  neighborhood's  population  density  in- 
creased. City  services  began  to  slide.  Along 
many  an  alley  concrete  was  poured  and  green 
back  yards  became  barren  parking  slabs. 
Traffic  increased  as  Charles.  St.  Paul,  and 
Calvert  Streets  became  one-way  commuter 
arterie.s.  Dismayed,  many  residents  left  and 
gradually  Peabody  Heights  took  on  the  color- 
ation that  is  symptomatic  of  Impending 
death:  gray. 

"That  whole  are  has  gone  through  a  tran- 
sition." one  of  the  city's  assessors  recently 
observed.  "A  lot  of  one-family  houses  have 
been  converted  Into  multiple  family  dwell- 
ings. Because  of  this  overcrowding,  and  be- 
cause of  the  increase  of  traffic  and  parking 
in  the  area,  it's  in  a  condition  where  the 
bottom  could  fall  out.  Values  are  holding  en 
Maryland  Avenue  because  they've  gone  com- 
mercial there,  but  Guilford  Avenue  has 
changed  for  the  worse.  The  values  have  defi- 
nitely come  down.  Barclay  has  come  down. 
Abell  has  come  down.  Those  streets  are  get- 
ting a  shotgun  blast  from  the  Waverly  area, 
and  Waverly  is  shot  now  because  of  the  in- 
flux of  the  colored."  Values  In  the  Charles, 
Calvert  and  St.  Paul  blocks  are  holding,  the 
.asses.sor  said.'fidding: 

"The  Charles  Village  Association  Is  trying 
its  d.minedest  to  educate  the  people  up  there 
to  keep  their  properties  In  good  condltioii. 
It's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  see 
what's  going  to  happen.  Right  now,  it's  in  a 
state  of  flux." 

The  Charles  Village  Association  Is  indeed 
working  to  turn  aside  the  forces  of  blight. 
But  underlying  its  activities— fueling  them, 
as  It  were — is  a  concept,  an  attitude  that 
Charles  Village  is  a  community  of  dynamic 
Individuals  committed  not  merely  philosoph- 
ically, but  also  actively,  to  the  ideals  of  urban 
revltallzation  and  In-town  living.  That  con- 
cept Is  the  brainchild  of  one  woman.  Grace 
Darin. 

By  workday  an  inconspicuous  copy  desk 
girl  in  the  frenetic  city  room  of  the  Eve- 
ning Sun,  the  private  Ml.ss  Darin  has  sparked 
Charles  Village  ever  since  its  birth  some  tliree 
years  ago.  It  was  she  who  realized  that  It 
was  imperative  for  Peabody  Heights  to  have 
a  zippy  new  name — and  a  zippy  new  image— 
if  it  were  to  survive.  And  it  was  Miss  Darin 
who  knew  that,  once  renamed,  the  old  neigh- 
borhood would  have  to  be  promoted  Just  as 
Intensively  as  brand  new  developments  are. 
To  that  end  she  has  more  than  once  injected 
into  the  columns  of  The  Evening  Sun  stories 
mentioning  Petunia  Lane  (the  alley  behind 
her  26th  Street  house)  and  Little  George- 
town (the  attractive  detached  houses  In  the 
2600  block  of  St.  Paul  Street)  and  art  gal- 
leries and  shops  that  have  'served  the  car- 
riage trade  In  city  and  valley  for  over  half 
a  century."  At  Image-building  she  is  a  pro. 

An  earlier  attempt  to  rejuvenate  the  area 
had  been  made,  Miss  Darin  relates,  by  some 


of  the  older  residents.  Theniselves  finding 
tho  Peabody  Heights  label  dull,  they  formed 
what  they  called  The  University  Heights  Im- 
provement Association. 

"They  did  originate  the  26th  Street  Art 
Mart,  which  began  in  1959,"  Miss  Darin  said, 
"but  otherwi.se  they  were  a  bunch  of  old 
peoplo  sitting  around  remembering  how 
thmg.s  used  to  be.  The  president  kept  talk- 
ing aljout  how  they  had  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
Negroes,  hillbillies,  prostitutes,  students  ancj 
Intellectuals.  And  I  thi.'-.k  the  students  and 
tht:  intellectuals  were  at  the  top  of  their  list." 

Miss  Darin  and  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  O.  David 
Holmes,  had  more  realistic  ideas.  They  called 
an  Informal  meeting  of  a  few  likemmded 
neighbors,  dreamed  up  the  name  Charles  Vil- 
lage, and  formed  a  steering  committee.  (The 
committee  later  matiued  Into  The  Charles 
Villag(i  Neighborhood  Asscclatton.  which  then 
absorbed  the  moribund  University  Heights 
Improvement,  Asscciatlon.) 

"The  committee  s  first  Job  wa.s  to  announcfl 
to  the  public  that  the  city  had  a  new  neigh- 
borhood. It  began  by  contacting  the  Real 
Estate  Board,  which  agreed  to  sanction  tho 
use  of  the  name  in  real  estate  listings. 

"The  first  time  I  .=aw  an  ad  saying  that  a 
hoii.se  wa-s  for  sale  In  Charles  Village,"  Miss 
Darin  recalled.  "I  thought:  They  must  be  kid- 
ding! They're  falling  for  this  phc  ny  gag  I" 
But  others  noticed  It  too.  The  owner  of  the 
Playhouse  Theater  phoned  to  ask  if  he  could 
use  the  name  in  his  theater  ad.-i.  That 
prompted  the  committee  to  ask  other  neigh- 
borhood businesses  to  use  it.  Several  did.  es- 
pecially the  restaurants.  Miss  Darin's  Eve- 
ning Sun  features  began  to  appear.  So  did  a 
chatty,  home-town  newsletter  called  The 
Charles  Villager — written,  published  and  dis- 
tributed by.  naturally.  MLsd  Darin. 

Attracted  by  the  big  houses,  the  low  prices 
and  the  propaganda  broadcast  by  Miss  Darin 
("the  area  Is  popular  with  artists,  librarians, 
teachers,  newspapermen,  professr.s  and  stu- 
dents." she  wTote  ...  it  is  "lively  and  friendly 
as  opposed  to  expensive,  exclusive  and  aristo- 
cratic") young  couples  with  children  began 
to  buy  in  the  area.  With  their  coming  Charles 
Village  became  a  reality. 

Sensing  the  new  vitality  around  them, 
some  of  the  older  residents  withdrew  their 
names  from  golden  age  establishments'  wait- 
ing lists  and  decided  to  remain  In  the  homes 
of  their  memories.  New  gardens  were  dug. 
Shrubbery  was  planted.  Flower  boxes  began 
to  appear.  New  sidewalks  have  been  laid; 
steps  repaired.  A  few  gas  lamps  have  been 
installed,  and  some  of  the  dismal,  algae- 
green  and  inky  brown  paint  that  darkens  the 
doorways  of  so  many  Baltimore  rowhouses 
has  been  covered  with  lighter,  happier  shades 
of  moss,  white,  mustard  and  aqua.  The  de- 
mand for  apartments  has  risen,  and  asking 
prices  for  homes  have  begun  to  rise. 

"Real  estate  people  are  now  taking  listings 
whereas  even  two  or  three  years  ago  they 
would  have  told  owners  to  skip  It  and  sell  to 
speculators."  Miss  Darin  said.  Although 
houses  on  the  eastern  and  western  edges 
of  Charles  Village  can  still  be  bought  for 
$5,000  ("In  need  of  remodeling."  as  the  ads 
read)  those  along  the  central  spine  straddle 
the  median  of  $11,000. 

One  of  the  neighborhood's  most  acute 
problems  before  its  reincarnation  was  the 
deterioration  of  municipal  services.  "Wed 
read  about  the  prize-winning  hokey  cart 
men  In  Bolton  Hill  when  we  didn't  even  have 
a  hokey  cart,"  Miss  Darin  said  with  a  little 
pout. 

Making  the  city  bureaucracy  aware  of  their 
existence  was  the  Villagers'  first  major  ac- 
complishment. They  did  It  by  yelling  with  a 
single  voice  that  was  loud  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  thick  walls  of  City  Hall.  Shortly 
thereafter  City  Council  President  William 
Donald  Schaefer  and  Housing  Commissioner 
Robert  Embry  toured  Charles  Village  and 
pronounced  It  savable.  Services  rapidly  im- 
proved. 
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Realizing  that  the  city  would  now  back 
them  up.  certain  residents  started  little 
jpruce-up  campaigns  of  their  own.  Along  the 
Guiliord  Avenue  border,  where  conditions 
were  shakier  than  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Frank 
Rock  last  September  organized  a  Shape  Up 
Or  Ship  Out  Committee  with  five  or  six  other 
women.  Her  committee  now  can  call  on  the 
support  of  ■  ome  60  neighbors. 

"No  one  had  even  been  sweeping  up."  Mrs. 
Rock  said.  "They  had  a  tsh-tsh  attitude.  You 
know:  Tsh.  tsh,  what  a  nice  neighborhood 
this  used  to  be.  Well,  we  took  an  Inventory 
and  started  otir  cleanup  campaign  and  got 
people  involved.  When  they're  Involved 
they're  more  aware  and  now  there  are  a  lot 
of  good  things  happening  around  here,  so  you 
know  that  people  really  did  care  all  along. 
I  think  everyone  realizes  now  that  It's  up 
:o  each  of  us  to  save  the  city." 

One  of  the  committee's  most  significant  ac- 
c  jmpiishments  was  the  enlistment  of  the  aid 
of  the  housing  Inspection  office  of  the  city's 
Department  of  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment. Even  though  HCD  hasn't  enough 
inspectors  to  go  around.  Its  officials  decided 
that  the  Charles  Village  effort  was  worth 
encouraging.  Consequently,  an  accelerated 
but  unoiricial  hotise-to-house  inspection  pro- 
gram has  been  launched  there. 

How  does  HCD  decide  which  of  the  city's 
neighborhoods  rate  special  attention?  "We 
evaluate  the  need  and  the  objectives  and 
what  we  can  hope  to  achieve  in  a  given  area, 
and  we  weigh  that  against  cur  manpower," 
e.vplained  Charles  E.  Noon,  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Charles  Village  is  Iccitted. 

Yet  the  phenomenon  of  Charles  Village 
involves  much  more  than  the  stabilization 
Oi  bricks  and  mortar,  as  important  as  that  l.>^. 
Charles  Village  is  a  state  of  mind:  a  young, 
highly  self-conscious  community  with  its 
own  enthusiasms,  goals,  and  activities.  Scout 
troops,  homemakers'  and  boys'  clubs — even 
two  chapters  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous — meet 
at  St.  John's  Methodist  Church  on  St.  Paul 
Street.  Informally,  neighbors  rendezvous  at 
numerous  natural  gathering  points:  In,  say, 
the  new  antique  shop  on  Charles  just  above 
25th,  or  In  one  of  the  art  galleries  that 
abound  In  Lower  Charles  Village,  or,  per- 
haps, in  the  outdoor  flower  arcade  whose 
blossoms  brighten  the  shopping  center  In 
the  3100  block  of  St.  Paul  Street.  (Faith  In 
Charles  Vill.ige  was  recently  demonstrated 
when  a  $250,000  two-story  bank  and  office 
iDUilding  was  constructed  in  that  block.) 

Village  activities  are  legion.  It  continues 
to  hold  the  26th  Street  Art  Mart.  Just  this 
spring  it  hosted  its  first  house  and  garden 
tour.  A  neighborhood  committee  has  spon- 
sored a  ballet  for  Village  children.  Residents 
troop  to  City  Hall  together  when  matters  like 
zoning  changes  threaten.  Miss  Darin,  of 
course,  continues  to  publish  her  newsletter, 
and  she  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Buschman.  an- 
other long-time  resident,  have  compiled  two 
histories  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  histories'  performance  in  bookstores 
has  surprised  everybody,  because  they  were 
not  really  written  to  be  best-sellers.  "One  of 
the  first  things  we  had  to  do  when  we  started 
this."  Miss  Darin  said,  "was  to  devise  some- 
thing for  the  older  residents  to  do,  to  keep 
them  busy  so  they  wouldn't  sit  around  and 
worry— you  know,  about  the  hippie  next  door. 
So  we  got  them  to  contribute  to  the  Village 
the  one  thing  only  thev  can  contribute: 
their  memories." 

So  far.  36  pages  of  mimeographed  memories 
have  been  published.  As  does  any  collection 
of  tradition  and  lore,  the  compilations  have 
helped  unite  the  community.  They  have  cre- 
ated a  common  heritage  with  "which  the 
Individuals  who  collectively  comprise  one  of 
Baltimore's  most  heterogeneous  neighbor- 
hoods can  all  identify. 

Diversity,  Indeed.  Is  a  Village  hallmark. 
Many  of  the  younger  residents  come  from 
small  towns.  Most  of  the  older  folks  are 
veteran  urbanltes.  The  Village  has  scholars. 


professional  people,  enilgrants  from  Appa- 
lachia,  artists  and  blue  collar  workers:  whites 
and  blacks:  Orientals  and  Indians,  many  of 
whom  are  graduate  students  at  Hopkins.  It 
contains  probably  the  largest  concentration 
of  liberal  organization.s  in  the  city.  It  harbors 
at  least  one  comniune.  There  are  Union  Me- 
morial Hospital  ntirses  and  interns  and  a 
host  of  undergraduates  from  colleges  and  vmi- 
versities  all  over  the  city.  There  is  an  in- 
crsa.singly  large  population  of  young  mar- 
rieds,  and  there  Is  what  must  be  the  biggest 
colony  of  elderly  widows  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  Drue  stores  which  in  other  parts 
of  town  would  mount  displays  of  suntan 
lotion  and  paper  party  packs  instead  stack 
arrangements  of  canes  and  bedpans 

"This  Is  probably  the  only  area  m  the 
city  that  could  accommodate  such  diversity." 
noted  William  Robinson,  the  29-year-oId  Vil- 
lage bookseller  who  has  published  the  Busch- 
man-Darin  memory  compilations.  "There  is 
such  a  strong  sense  of  community  that  even 
though  people  di.sagree  there  remains  a  defi- 
nite Identification  with  Charles  Village." 
And  people  do  disagree. 

"What  we  had  here  some  years  ago."  re- 
called Muss  Darin,  "w^as  a  pyeace  and  quiet, 
an  attitude  of  live  and  let  live.  It  was  the 
peace  of  the  graveyard,  but  It  wasn't  neigh- 
bor-against-neiehbor  like  it  was  in  Bolton 
Hill.  But  a-s  I  told  my  sister:  If  we  svicceed 
in  waking  this  neighborhood  up.  we  will 
sacrifice  its  peace.  If  we  get  rid  of  apathy, 
we'll  get  factionalism  In  its  place.  But  at 
least  instead  of  having  a  dead  Iiuman  situ- 
ation we'll  have  a  living  human  situation," 

Neighbor  has  now  faced  neighbor  on  a 
number  of  issues.  One  of  the  first  confronta- 
tions came  when  Chip  House,  a  halfway 
house  for  alcoholics,  sought  to  establish  it- 
self in  the  Village.  (The  question,  fought  fer- 
vently, was  resolved  in  favor  of  Chip  Hotase 
after  one  of  its  residents  risked  his  life  to 
save  a  relative  of  one  of  the  most  violent 
opponents  from  a  burning  building  )  Villag- 
ers have  also  differed  regarding  the  still- 
tindetermlned  height  of  a  low-to-moderate- 
income  public  housing  tower  for  the  elderly 
which  HCD  Intends  to  build  on  the  corner 
of  Howard  and  29th  Streets. 

Opposing  positions  are  now  being  taken  on 
the  question  of  Just  how  many  hotises  can  be 
converted  to  apartments  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  Charles  Village  concept.  Some  resi- 
dents feel  the  neighborhood  will  choke  of 
overpopulation  If  many  more  homes  are  con- 
verted. Others  are  themselves  accumulating 
houses  and  sectioning  them  as  Investments, 
realizing  that  as  long  as  Hopkins  has  a 
dearth  of  dormitory  space  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  nearby  apartments. 

(Fortunately,  two  of  the  four  or  five  big- 
gest owners  of  apartments  live  right  in 
Charles  Village  and  show  a  resident's  con- 
cern for  their  properties.  Two  others  live 
nearby  and  make  Charles  Village  their  offices 
during  the  work-week,  overseeing  their  units 
personally.  Real  estate  Investment  In  the  Vil- 
lage seems  for  the  most  part  to  be  of  the 
long-term  development  variety  rather  than 
the  short-term  "bleed  it  for  all  it's  worth" 
type  that  has  sucked  the  life  from  so  many 
of  Baltimore's  rows  ) 

In  another  area,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  Village's  racial 
"problem." 

"A  lot  of  people  are  concerned  with  keep- 
ing It  white."  Mr.  Robinson  said.  "They're 
afraid  that  if  Negroes  move  in  property  values 
will  drop,  which  may  be  the  case  But  many 
of  us  don't  think  that  should  be  the  pri- 
mary consideration." 

"There  is  a  feeling  among  many  Villagers 
that  the  blacks  are  unwanted,"  added  the 
Rev.  D  B.  Lowe,  minister  of  St.  John's.  "But 
they  would  feel  that  I  am  biased  in  thinking 
that  they  don't  want  them  here," 

Actually,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
Negroes  in  the  Charles  Village  area  Identify 
with  the  Village  at  all.  Concentrated  in  the 


lower  blocks  of  Guilford  and  Abell  Avenues, 
they  recently  formed  their  own  neighbor- 
hood organiziation.  The  Guilford  Avenue  As- 
sociation. W/  C.  McCaine  is  its  president. 
Asked  if  his  members  felt  themselves  part  of 
Charles  Village,  Mr.  McCalne's  reply  left  a  lot 
unsaid:  Weil  ...  uh  ...  In  a  way  yes;  In  a 
way  no.  ' 

'The  two  associations  have  worked  together 
on  some  issues — particularly  on  the  as  yet 
unresolved  question  of  zoning  changes  which 
would  permit  higher  densities.  "But  it  would 
certainly  improve  tiie  community  if  both 
would  work  more  closely,  "  Mr   Lowe  stated. 

Although  the  factionalism  Miss  Darin  pre- 
dicted has  occurred.  It  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred without  any  attendant  animosity. 
"One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  the 
Village  is  the  tremendous  diversity  of  people 
who  are  communicating  well  with  each 
other."  she  now  says. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  are  communicating 
well  is  the  "we're  all  in  this  together"  feeling 
that  prevails  in  the  Village.  With  such  an 
attitudlnal  catalyst  at  work,  residents  can 
band  together  to  counter  the  common  prob- 
lems that  face  them  One  of  the  most  pressing 
is  the  school  situation. 

Two  e:ementary  schools  serve  the  children 
of  Charles  Village:  P.S.  53  (Margaret  Brent) 
and  PS.  54  (Barclay).  Neither  scored  too  well 
on  a  recent  city-wide  measurement  of  read- 
ing achievement.  Both  It-U  just  below  the  city 
median.  Both  are  racially  iDalanced.  but  both 
are  overcrowded.  Both  have  unwieldly  pupil- 
teacher  rai:os — o-.  er  30  sttidents  for  each 
teacher:  and  Barclay,  although  a  relatively 
new  school,  has  one  of  the  smallest  teacher- 
aide  staffs  in  the  city.  Everyone  realizes  that 
something  must  be  done  about  the  schools 
if  Charles  Village  is  to  continue  to  attract 
young,  middle-income  couples  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  education  of  their  children. 
Something  is  being  done. 

There  exists  an  active  education  commit- 
tee headed  by  Dr.  John  Neff.  a  pediatrician 
on  the  Hopkins  staff.  The  parents  of  three 
young  children.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neff  chose  to 
move  to  Charles  Village  because,  as  Dr.  Neff 
explained,  they  discovered  there  people  like 
ourselves  who  were  looking  for  a  place  to 
move  into  and  help  develop,  help  create.  In 
part  it  was  an  anti-suburban  move  on  both 
our  parts.  We  disliked  the  ethnic  and  socio- 
economic homogeneity  we  found  m  sub- 
urbia. 

"I  think."  he  added,  "that  living  in  the 
city  will  broaden  our  children's  horizons.  As 
far  as  their  understanding  of  their  fellow- 
human  beings,  it  Is  terribly  important  for 
them  to  learn  that  there  are  people  of  many 
different  types  and  backgrounds."  But  there 
remain  the  weaknesses  of  the  Village's  public 
schools. 

In  its  efforts  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
Village  education.  Dr.  Neff's  committee 
I  which  is  structured  as  a  corporation  for 
fund-raising  purposes)  has  encouraged  the 
program  of  tutorials  being  conducted  at  St. 
John's  for  youngsters  with  reading  problems 
by  neighborhood  volunteers.  It  Is  working 
to  transform  Barclay  Into  a  community 
school,  and  It  Is  trving  to  raise  money  for 
the  installation  of  a  creative  playground  at 
Margaret  Brent  which  will  feature  a  climb- 
ing apparatus  that  can  be  transformed  into 
a  stage. 

What  Dr  Neff  sees  as  a  giant  step  In  the 
Improvement  of  the  two  schools  has  been 
made  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Re- 
cently the  university  announced  that  it 
would  offer  tultlon-free  courses  leading  to 
masters  degrees  to  Brent  and  Barclay  faculty 
members 

"We  hope  that  the  program  will  serve  as 
an  incentive  for  good  teachers  to  s-'ay  at  our 
schools — and  for  them  to  come  here."  Dr 
Neff  said.  "About  a  third  of  the  teachers  at 
each  sch<x>l  are  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram now." 

That  move  on  the  part  of  Hopkliis.  even 
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thovjgh  the  Idea  waa  generated  within  Neff's 
oommlttee,  has  been  greeted  with  hallelujahs 
by  Charles  Villagers.  It  has  been  taken  as  a 
sign  that  the  university,  for  the  first  time  In 
almost  a  century,  may  be  preparing  to  leave 
Its  hill  and  Involve  itself  with  its  community. 
They  see  It  as  an  Initial  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Hopkins  to  prevent  upfjer  Charles  Street 
from  going  the  way  of  Broadway. 

Hesitant  Indication  of  just  such  an  In- 
tention came  four  years  ago  when  Hopkins 
begat  The  Greater  Homewood  Community 
Project  to  Investigate  what  a  project  spokes- 
man called  "an  obvious  deterioration  of  the 
area."  Greater  Homewood  as  then  defined  in- 
cluded Guilford,  Tuscany-Canterbury.  Home- 
wood,  Charles  Village.  Remington,  Hampden, 
Wyman  Park,  and  parts  of  Roland  Park  and 
Waverly — neighborhoods  that  obviously  share 
little  except  proximity  to  Homewood  Campus. 
Nonetheless,  after  many  meetings  of  neigh- 
borhood and  university  representatives.  It 
was  agreed  to  continue  the  amalgamation 
In  the  form  of  a  corporation.  The  Greater 
Homewood  Community  Corporation  was  an- 
nounced last  yoar. 

"It  Is  a  model  program  that  Is  being  looked 
at  all  over  the  country."  bcasted  Mrs.  Dea  A. 
Kline,  who  served  as  director  of  the  project 
and  who  is  watching  over  Its  ofifspring,  the 
corporation,  until  an  executive  director  Is 
hired. 

"We  are  very  concerned  about  Charles  Vil- 
lage," she  said.  Charles  Village  is  on  the 
firing  line,  facing  pressures  to  go  commercial 
and  to  Increase  in  density.  We  are  concerned 
with  those  pressiu-es  because  they  tend  to 
erode  the  very  solid  residential  base  that 
Charles  Village  does  now  have.  We  look  upon 
It  as  a  very  Important  community  In  relation 
to  the  university.  After  all,  so  many  of  our 
students  do  live  there." 

At  the  moment  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
mutual  back-slapping  on  the  part  of  the 
university  and  some  Charles  Villagers.  Dr. 
Neff,  for  instance,  iK)lnts  out  that  his  edu- 
cation committee  originated  within  the 
Greater  Homewood  Project.  He  notes  too,  that 
the  university  was  gracious  enough  to  allow 
his  committee  to  use  Slirlver  Hall  for  its 
benefit  ballet.  Mrs.  Kline,  in  turn,  praises  the 
Village  as  a  "valiant  effort"  and  "a  concept 
for  an  intellectual  re\ival." 

Bu*  to  .1  contingent  of  Vilipgers  who  see 
the  GHC  .'vs  a  token  effort  and  little  more, 
Hjpkln.s  .still  has  to  prove  its  sincerity.  Said 
one,  Indignantly,  "I:  Just  kills  us  to  see  all 
that  money  being  spent  for  nobody  knows 
what.  (Hopkins  Is  granting  the  corporation 
$20,000  a  year.;  If  they'd  put  it  In  the 
schools,  tlie  sky  would  be  the  limit.  Charles 
Village  Is  Greater  Homewood's  real  source  of 
enthusiasm  i.nd  action,  yet  Dea  Kline  is  up 
there  acting  like  Uidy  Bountiful.  Do  you 
know  what  she  did  last  year?  She  had  the 
Guilford  Garden  Club  come  down  to  St. 
John's  to  teach  lis  how  to  make  Christmas 
gjecns!  And  they  want  us  to  get  a  neighbor- 
hood mayor's  station,  or  whatever  you  call 
It  Tliat  Ju.st  assumes  that  we  don't  have 
sense  enough  to  pick  up  the  telephone  and 
dial  City  Hall!" 

It  has  been  sugge«ted  by  some  Villagers — 
and  by  some  frtistrated  would-be  Villagers  as 
well — that  if  Hopkins  really  wants  to  con- 
tribute to  the  rootiu;  and  nurture  of  Charles 
Village,  It  could  start  by  using  Its  influence 
and  perha;>s  some  of  it.s  money  to  make  it 
easier  for  people  committed  to  the  Village 
concept  to  buy  homes  In  the  area,  something 
It  Is  now  almost  impossible  to  do  without 
down  payments  of  40  per  cent  or  more. 

Charles  Villagers  are  caught  in  an  Ironic 
sort  of  pinch.  To  the  north  of  them.  In  areas 
where  Incomes  are  considerably  higher  than 
theirs,  down  payments  are  lower  and  F.H.A. 
Insured  mortgages  are  relatively  easy  to  get. 
Beside  and  to  the  south  of  them,  closer  to  the 
Inner  city,  there  are  houses  in  dire  need  of 
rehabilitation.  Just  as  there  are  in  Charles 


Village  Itself.  In  many  of  the  inner  city  areas, 
three  per  cent  federal  loans — and.  In  some 
cases,  out  and  out  grants — are  available  to 
property  owners  who  wish  to  rehabilitate. 
Few  do.  In  Charles  Village,  however,  where 
people  of  moderate  means  are  trying  both  to 
buy  and  to  rehabilitate,  no  federal  monies 
are  available.  F.H.A.  Instircd  loans  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  come  by.  and  conventional 
mortgage  moiiey  Is  painfully  expensive.  ("If 
lending  institutions  are  going  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  city,  that's  their  preroga- 
tive," one  local  realtor  stated  matter-of- 
factly.) 

The  condition  has  thwarted  a  number  of 
families.  "It  seems  like  it's  easier  to  buy  an 
expensive  new  Cadillac  than  a  cheap  antique 
Ford  you  want  to  fix  up,"  grumbled  a  young 
decorator  who,  frustrated  in  his  attempts  to 
get  an  F.H.A.  loan  for  a  Charles  Village 
house,  bought  Instead — and  quite  easily — a 
more  costly  but  smaller  home  a  few  blocks 
north. 

Of  course,  many  people  attracted  to  the 
Village  sweat  through  the  difficulties  and 
manage  to  buy  anyway,  "You  just  expect  to 
have  to  make  a  big  down  payment,"  one 
young  homeowner  said.  "You  have  to  put 
off    the    renovation.^    o;-    do    them    yourself." 

As  an  encouraging  sign,  however,  some  of 
the  lenders  located  in  the  Village  itself — 
perhaps  because  they  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion lo  see  what  Is  happexiing  there — are 
beginning  to  make  money  avail.ible  to  peo- 
ple who  intend  to  buy  and  reh  ibilitate. 
(Practically  every  Villager  mentions  Home- 
seekers'  Federal  Savings  ,ind  Loan  Associa- 
tion in  this  coianection.)  "But  we  sure  could 
use  more  help  from  the  major  lending  insti- 
tutions,"  one   propsrty   owner  lamented. 

The  financing  problem  Is.  of  course,  typi- 
c.il  of  what  Charles  Villagers  have  been  fac- 
ing throughout  their  three-year  private  ur- 
ban renewal  project.  The  solutions  they  have 
reached,  the  strides  they  have  made,  have 
been  accomplished  largely  en  their  o%ai.  wit'i 
praCiioally  no  out.side  help.  In  that  respect 
Charles  Village  represent.:  a  continuation  oi 
the  country's  fokloric  tradition  of  self-re- 
liance and  Individual  enterprise. 

In  ."nother  respect,  however,  the  Charles 
Village  phenomenon  hints  of  something  new 
It  EUgge.jts  a  moderation  of  American  atti- 
tude tow.ird  cities.  As  New  York's  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  recently  observed,  Americans  his- 
torically have  considered  the  city  a  sus- 
pect institution.  "The  city  has  seemed  to 
m:'.ny  of  our  important  and  revered  think- 
ers a  condition  to  be  avoided,  not  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved,"  he  has  stated.  "We  .Amer- 
icans  don't   like  our  cities   very   much." 

Bit  neighborhoods  like  C'larles  Village — 
a.nA  Bolton  Hill  and  Seton  Hill,  and  Society 
Hil!  In  Philadelphia  .ind  Church  Hill  in 
Richmond  and  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston  and 
all  the  other  Hills  wherever  about  the  coun- 
try they  may  be — may  prove  him  wrong. 
Drawn  to  metropolitan  areas  in  ever-inc.-eas- 
Ing  numbers  by  Job  opportunities,  Americans 
may  finally  be  resolving  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  urban  environment  In  which  they 
must  live  and  work  rather  than  continue 
their  frustrating  attempts  to  escape  It.  Even 
now  the  "vanguard  of  the  Hills"  are  creat- 
ing within  their  respective  cities  well-defined 
neighborhoods  which,  while  providing  each 
resident  a  milieu  in  which  he  can  pursue 
his  individual  go.ils,  also  provide  him  the 
society — and  the  strength  and  security — of 
community.  The  city  may  indeed  be  the  new 
fronti-r.  if  In  fact  It  Is.  Charles  Village 
will  have  had  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  its  pioneer  seltlements. 


Jr.,  of  West  Warwick,  R.I.,  for  t'wo  out- 
standing acts  of  heroism  within  the  past 
10  days. 

Henry  Miller,  whom  I  know  and  re- 
spect, on  two  occasions,  at  great  personal 
risk  to  himself,  unarmed  confronted  first, 
a  man  armed  with  a  rifle;  and  second,  a 
number  of  people  in  a  house  from  which 
shots  were  fired,  which,  it  was  later  deter- 
mined, were  blanks. 

In  these  unhappy  times  when  we  hear 
much  criticism  of  our  police  authorities, 
whose  obligation  and  responsibility  it  is 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  it  is  all  too 
rare  that  those  of  us  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility take  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend our  police  officers  who  daily  risk 
their  lives  and  bring  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  maintenance  of  order  in  a 
community  without  bloodshed. 

Chief  Miller,  a  36-year  police  veteran, 
exemplifies  the  character  of  the  t>T)e  of 
policeman  we  so  much  admire.  In  prais- 
ing him,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  he  is 
representative  of  thousands  of  policemen 
who  prevent  crime  and  violence  from  oc- 
curring in  our  society,  but  not  without 
great  personal  sacrifice  and  risk. 

I  salutp  him  for  his  courage  and  good 
judgment  and  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  serve  the  community  of  West  Warwick 
and  its  citizens  for  many  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLICE  CHIEF  HENRY 
F.  MILLER.  JR..  WEST  WARWICK. 
R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish   to 
commend  Police  Chief  Henry  F.  Miller, 


COMMITTEE  FOR  CONTINUED  U.S 
CONTROL  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  preseiited  to  the  Senate  an  article 
from  Human  Events  carrying  reports 
that  discussions  were  being  reopened 
relative  to  renegotiating  treaties.  In  my 
opinion,  such  an  effort  is  sheer  folly, 
given  the  present  circumstances  in  world 
affairs  and  the  international  threats 
which  we  face. 

Today,  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to 
announce  that  a  very  distinguished  com- 
mittee of  scholars,  engineers,  ar^d  men 
with  a  practical  interest  in  canal  affairs 
has  been  formed  to  expre.ss  their  com- 
bined wisdom  and  experience  on  this  im- 
portant matter.  This  group  is  called  the 
Committee  for  Continued  U.S.  Control 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  committee 
comes  out  clearly  against  renegotiation 
of  the  treaties  and  in  support  of  the  plan 
for  the  modernization  of  the  canal  ac- 
cording to  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan,  which  is  embodied  in  my  bill. 
S.  2228. 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  cannot  think  of  a  group  which 
would  have  more  expertise  and  more 
understanding  of  the  manifold  problems 
involved  in  the  canal.  There  is  Dr.  Karl 
Brandt,  who  was  formerly  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. There  is  Dr.  John  C.  BriEgs.  who 
has  done  magnificent  work  in  pointing 
out  the  ecological  problems  which  would 
be  created  by  a  sea-level  canal.  There  is 
Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer,  a  distinguished 
historian  and  authority  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica, who  has  written  widely  on  canal 
problems.  There  is  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A. 
Lane,  former  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  an  Army  engineer 
There  is  Dean  Edwin  J.  B.  Lewis  of 
George  Washington  University,  who  is 
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president  of  the  Panama  Canal  Society 
of  Washington,  D.C.  Tliere  is  Vice  Adm. 
T.  G.  W.  Settle,  who  was  formerly  Com- 
mander of  the  Amphibious  Forces  in  the 
Pacific.  There  is  Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  D. 
Vogel.  who  was  formerly  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

In  citing  these  names  by  random,  I 
do  not  mean  to  diminish  the  importance 
of  the  other  distinguished  membei-s  of 
this  pan-'l,  ail  of  whom  have  had  inti- 
mate experieiice  with  the  ca -lal  from  the 
star.cipoin.  cf  engineering,  naviration. 
history,  politics,  economics,  geology,  and 
business  experience.  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  complete  list  which  in- 
cludes professors,  engineers,  general  of- 
ficers, and  naval  officers  of  flag  rank. 

This  distinguished  committee  has  pre- 
pared a  memorial  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
memorial  succinctly  recapitulates  the 
history  of  our  Investment  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

In  connection  with  attempts  to  reopen 
treaty  negotiations  I  call  attention  to 
paragraph  7  of  this  memorial  which  says: 

All  of  these  facts  are  paramount  consid- 
erations from  both  U.S.  national  and  Inter- 
national viewpoints  and  cannot  be  Ignored, 
especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty  angles. 
In  connection  with  the  latter.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  original  Third  Locks  Project, 
being  only  a  modlfiatlon  of  the  existing 
Canal,  and  wholly  within  the  Canal  Zone, 
did  not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 
Nor,  as  previously  stated,  would  the  Termi- 
nal Lnke-Third  Locks  Plan  require  a  new 
treaty. 

I  also  call  attention  to  paragraph  14 
which  says : 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  priceless  asset  of 
the  United  States,  essential  for  interoceanlc 
commerce  and  Hemispheric  security.  Clear- 
ly, the  recent  efforts  to  wrest  Its  control  from 
the  United  States  trace  back  to  the  1917 
Communist  Revolution  and  conform  to  long 
range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domination 
over  key  water  routes  as  In  Cuba,  which 
flanks  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  in  the 
case  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  real  Issue  as 
regards  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  sover- 
eignty Is  not  United  States  control  versus 
Panamanian,  but  United  States  control  ver- 
sMi  Communist  control.  This  Is  the  subject 
that  should  be  debated  in  the  Congress, 
especially  in  the  Senate. 

This  memorial  concludes  by  calling 
upon  Congress  to  enact  the  measures  for 
the  major  modernization  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal,  as  embodied  in  my  meas- 
ure. S.  2228. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorial  to  Congress  is- 
sued by  the  Committee  for  Continued 
U.S.  Control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with 
the  Ust  of  signers,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memoehl  to  the  Congress 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States,  the  undersigned,  who  have 
studied  various  aspects  of  Interoceanlc  canal 
iustx)ry  and  problems,  wish  to  express  our 
views : 

1.  The  construction  by  the  United  States 
Of  the  Panama  Canal  (1904-1914)  was  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  man.  Undertaken  as  a 


long-range  commitment  by  the  United  States 
In  fulfillment  of  solenan  treaty  obligations 
(Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901)  as  a  "man- 
date lor  civilization"  in  an  area  notorlotis  as 
the  pest  hole  of  the  world  and  as  a  land  of 
endemic  revolution,  endless  intrigue  and  gov- 
ernmental Instability  (Flood,  "Panama:  Land 
of  Endemic  Revolution  .  .  ."  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  115.  pt.  17,  pp.  22845-22848), 
the  task  was  accomplished  In  spite  of  phys- 
ical and  health  conditions  that  seemed  in- 
superable. Its  subsequent  management  and 
operation  on  terms  of  "entire  equality"  with 
tolls  that  arc  "Just  and  equitable  "  have  won 
the  praise  of  the  world,  particularly  countries 
that  use  the  Canal. 

2.  Pull  sovereign  rights,  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  Canal  were  acquired  by  treaty 
grant  from  Panama  (Hay-Bunau-V'ariUa 
Treaty  of  1903) .  all  privately  owned  land  and 
property  in  the  Zone  were  purchased  from 
individual  owners,  and  Colombia,  the  sover- 
eign of  the  Isthmus  before  Panama's  inde- 
pendence, has  recognized  the  title  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Railroad  as  vested  "en- 
tirely and  absolutely'  in  the  United  States 
(Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of  1914-22). 

3.  Tltc  gross  total  investm.cnt  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  includ- 
ing its  defense,  from  1904  through  June  30. 
1968.  was  $6,368,009,000;  recoveries  during  the 
same  period  were  $1,359,931,421.  making  a 
total  net  investment  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000. 
Except  for  the  grant  by  Panama  of  full  sov- 
ereign powers  over  the  Zone  territory,  our 
Government  would  never  have  assumed  the 
grade  responsibilities  Involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  CannI  and  its  later  operation, 
maintenance,  sanitation,  protection  and  de- 
fense. 

4.  In  1939.  prior  to  the  start  of  World  War 
II.  the  Congress  authorized,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $277.liOO,000.  the  construction  of  a 
third  set  of  locks  known  as  the  Third  LocVts 
Project,  then  hailed  as  "the  largest  single 
current  engineering  work  In  the  world." 
This  Project  was  suspended  in  May  1942  be- 
cause of  more  urgent  war  needs,  and  the 
total  expenditures  thereon  were  $76,357,405. 
mostly  on  lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun 
and  Miraflores.  which  are  still  usable.  For- 
tunately, no  excavation  was  started  at  Pedro 
Miguel.  The  current  program  for  the  en- 
largement of  Gaillard  Cut  Is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  in  1970  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$81,257,097.  These  two  projects  together  rep- 
resent an  expenditure  of  more  than  $157,- 
000.000  toward  the  major  modernization  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

5.  As  the  result  of  canal  operations  during 
the  crucial  period  of  World  War  II,  there 
was  developed  In  the  Panama  Canal  organi- 
zation the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for 
the  major  operational  improvement  and  in- 
crease of  capacity  of  the  Canal  as  derived 
from  actual  marine  experience,  known  as  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan.  This  con- 
ception Includes  provisions  for: 

(1)  Elimination  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locka 
South  of  Mlraflores. 

(3)  Raising  the  Gatun  Lake  water  level 
to  Its  optimum  height   (about  92'). 

(4)  Construction  of  one  set  of  larger  locks. 

(5)  Creation  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal  of  a  summit-level  terminal  lake  an- 
chorage for  use  as  a  traflBc  reservoir  to  cor- 
respond with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end. 
to  permit  uninterrupted  operation  of  the 
Pacific  locks  during  fog  periods. 

6.  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
officially  reported  that  "all  engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  it."  Moreover,  such 
solution: 


(1)  Enables  the  maximum  utilization  of 
all  work  so  far  accomplished. 

I  2)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 

(3)  Provides  the  best  operational  canal 
practicable  cf  achievement  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  s'dccess. 

(4 1  Preserves  and  increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(5)  Avoids  inevitable  demands  lor  dam- 
ages that  would  be  ir.volved  In  a  Canal  Zone 
sea  level  pruject. 

i6i  Averts  the  danger  cf  a  potential  bi- 
ological catastrophe  with  International  re- 
percussions that  would  be  caused  by  re- 
moving the  fresh  water  barrier  between  the 
Oceans. 

(7 1  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost"  without  the  necessity  lor  nego- 
tiating a  new  canal  treaty  witli  Panama. 

7.  All  of  these  facts  are  paramount  consid- 
erations from  both  U.S.  national  and  inter- 
national viewpoints  and  cannot  be  Ignored, 
especially  the  dlplom.aic  and  treaty  angles. 
In  connection  with  the  latter,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  original  Third  Locks  Proj- 
ect, being  only  a  modification  of  the  existing 
Canal,  and  wholly  within  the  Canal  Zone, 
did  not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 
Nor.  as  previously  stated,  would  tlte  Termi- 
nal Lake — Third  Locks  Plan  require  a  new 
treaty. 

8.  In  contrast,  the  persistently  advocated 
aiad  strenuously  propagandized  Sea-Level 
Project  at  Panama,  initially  estimated  In 
1960  to  cost  82.368.500.000.  exclusive  of  In- 
demnity to  Panama,  has  long  been  a  "hardy 
perennial,"  and  according  to  former  Gover- 
nor of  the  Panama  Canal,  Jay  J.  Morrow.  It 
seems  that  no  matter  how  often  the  Im- 
possibility of  realizing  any  such  proposal 
within  practicable  limits  cf  cost  and  time  Is 
demonstrated,  there  will  always  be  some- 
one to  argue  for  It:  and  this,  despite  it£  en- 
gineering Impracticability.  Moreover,  any 
sea-level  project,  whether  In  the  U.S.  Canal 
Zone  territory  or  elsewhere,  wj'.l  require  a 
new  treaty  or  tre:>.tles  with  the  countries  In- 
volved In  order  to  fix  the  specific  conditions 
for  Its  construction,  and  this  would  involve 
a  huge  Indemnity  and  a  greatly  lncr?:iseci  an- 
nuity that  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  construction  and  reflected  In  tolls,  or 
be  wholly  borne  by  the  United  States  tax- 
payers. 

9.  Starting  with  the  1936-39  Treaty  with 
Panam.a.  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  States  rights,  ptowers  and  author- 
ity on  the  Isthmus,  culminating  in  the  com- 
pletion In  1967  of  negotiations  for  three 
proposed  new  canal  treaties  that  would: 

(1)  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama; 

(2)  Make  that  weak,  technologically  primi- 
tive and  unstable  country  a  partner  In  the 
management  and  defense  of  the  Canal; 

(3)  Ultimately  give  to  Panama  not  only 
the  existing  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one 
constructed  In  Panama  to  replace  It,  all 
without  any  compensation  whatever  and  all 
In  derogation  of  Article  IV,  Section  3.  Clause 
2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  provision 
vests  the  jx)wer  to  dispose  of  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States  in  the 
entire  Congress  (Senate  and  House)  and  not 
In  the  treaty-making  power  of  our  Govern- 
ment (President  and  Senate). 

10.  It  Is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
policy-making  elements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  have  been,  and  are  yet  engaged 
In  efforts  which  will  have  the  effect  of  dilut- 
ing or  e\'en  repudiating  entirely  the  sover- 
eign rights,  jxiwer  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Caiial  and 
of  dissipating  the  vast  Investment  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone  project 
Such  actions  would  eventually  and  Inevit- 
ably permit  the  domination  of  this  strategic 
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waterway  by  a  potentially  hostile  power  that 
now  indirectly  controls  the  Suez  Canal.  That 
canal,  under  such  domination,  ceased  to 
operate  in  1967  with  vast  consequences  of 
evil  to  world  shipping. 

11.  Extensive  debates  In  the  Congress  over 
the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  narrowed 
the  key  canal  issues  to  the  following: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  its 
undiluted  and  indispensable  sovereign  rights. 
power  .and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory and  Canal,  and 

(2i  The  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal.  Unfortunately,  these  ef- 
forts have  been  complicated  by  the  agitation 
of  Panamanian  extremists,  aided  and  abetted 
by  irresponsible  elements  In  the  United 
States  which  aim  at  ceding  to  Panama  com- 
plete sovereisn'y  over  the  Canal  Zone  and. 
eventually,  the  ownership  of  the  existing 
Canal  and  any  future  canal  in  the  Zone  or 
in  Panama  that  might  be  built  by  the  United 
States  to  replace  It. 

12.  In  the  First  Session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress identical  bills  were  Introduced  in  both 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  and  operational  Im- 
provement of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  by 
modifying  the  authorized  Third  Locks  Proj- 
ect to  embody  the  principles  of  the  prevl- 
ouslv  mentioned  Terminal  Lake  solution. 

13'.  SUrtlng  on  October  27,  1969  (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  birthday),  more  than  100 
Members  of  Congress  have  sponsored  resolu- 
tions expre.ssing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise,  including  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  not  surrender  any  of  its  powers  to  any 
otlier  nation  or  to  any  international  orga- 
nization. 

14.  The  Pan.ima  Canal  is  a  priceless  asset 
of  the  United  States,  essential  for  inter- 
oceanic  commerce  and  Hemispheric  security. 
Clearly,  the  recent  efforts  to  wrest  its  control 
from  the  United  States  trace  back  to  the 
1917  Communl.st  Revolution  and  conform  to 
long  range  .Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domina- 
tion over  key  water  routes  as  In  Cuba,  which 
flanks  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  in  the  case 
of  the  Suez  C.uial.  The  real  issue  as  regards 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  sovereignty  is 
not  United  States  control  versits  Panama- 
nian, but  United  States  control  versus  Com- 
munist control  This  Is  the  subject  that 
should  be  debated  in  the  Congress,  especially 
in  the  Senate. 

15.  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  under- 
signed urge  prcmpt  action  as  follows: 

dl  Adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty 
resolutions:  also  similar  action  by  the  Senate. 

(2)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pending 
measures  for  the  major  modernization  of 
the  exl.=.ting  Panama  Can! 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
hearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  Indicated 
measures  and  that  Congressional  policy 
thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution 
of  the  vital  work  of  modernizing  the  Panama 
Canal,  now  approaching  capacity  saturation. 

Dr.  Karl  Brandt.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  Econo- 
mist. Hoover  Institute.  Stanford.  Calif.. 
Formerly  Chairman.  President's  Council  of 
Economic  .Advisers. 

Dr.  John  C.  Briggs.  Tampa,  Fla.  Chairman. 
Deoartment  of  Zoologv.  Unlversltv  of  South 
Florida. 

William  B.  Collier.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Business  Executive  with  Background  of  En- 
gineering and  Naval  Experience. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Professor  of  Economics,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 
Historian,  University  of  California.  Authority 
on  Latin  America. 


Cmdr.  Carl  H.  Holm,  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
Business  Executive,  Naval  Architect  and  En- 
gineer. 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Jacobs.  College  Park,  Md. 
Professor  of  Government  and  Politics.  Unl- 
versltv of  Maryland. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  McLean,  Va. 
Engineer  and  Author. 

Dean  Edwin  J.  B.  Lewis,  Washington.  DC. 
Professor  of  Accounting.  George  Washington 
University.  President.  Panama  Canal  Society, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Leonard  B.  Loeb.  Berkeley.  Calif.  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  University  of  California. 

Howard  A.  Meyerhoff.  'Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 
Consulting  Geologist.  Formerly  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Geology,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Richard  B.  O'Keeffe.  Washington.  DC.  As- 
sistant Professor.  George  Mason  College. 
Formerly  Research  Associate,  The  American 
Legion. 

William  E.  Russell.  New  York,  N.Y.  Lawyer, 
Publisher  and  Business  Executive. 

Capt.  C.  H.  Schlldhauer,  Owlngs  Mills.  Md. 
Aviation  Executive. 

V.Ad.  T.  G.  W.  Settle.  Washington,  D.C. 
Formerly  Commander.  Amphibious  Forces, 
Pacific. 

Harold  L.  Varney,  New  York.  NY.  Editoi, 
Authority  on  Latin  American  Policy.  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Pan  American  Policy. 

B.  Gen.  Herbert  D.  Vogel,  Washington,  DC. 
Consulting  Engineer.  Formerly  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, Panama  Canal  Zone. 

R.Ad.  Charles  J.  Whiting.  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
Attornev  at  Law. 

(Note.— Institutions  are  listed  for  iden- 
tification  purposes  only.) 


HAROLD  BRAGER:  A  TRIBUTE  TO  A 
CIVIL  SERVANT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  the  privilege  of  paying  tribute  to  an 
outstanding;  example  of  what  a  civil  serv- 
ant should  be. 

Recipient  of  the  Maiyland  First  Civil 
Serv^ant  of  the  Year  Award  in  the  non- 
scientific  area.  Harold  Brager  has  been 
an  employee  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  the  past  7  years. 

His  success  can  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  his  ideal  combination  of  organiza- 
tional and  investigative  abilities  and  a 
knack  for  dealing  with  people  in  a  field 
where  tact  is  a  necessai-y  attribute. 

An  active  participant  in  his  commu- 
nity, Brager  also  manages  to  devote  his 
attention  to  outside  philanthropies,  par- 
ticularly the  prevention  of  children's 
disea.ses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  News  American  of  May  1, 
1970.  concerning  the  achievements  of  Mr. 
Brager  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEB  Honors  Civil  Servants 
(By  Ned  Young) 

The  recipients  of  the  first  Civil  Servant  of 
the  Year  Awards  for  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  be  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Executive 
Board  in  Baltimore  are  George  Friedman  of 
Social  Security  and  Harold  Brager  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Presentation  wiis  made  by  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas  (R-Md.)  and  Colonel  Paul  R. 
Cerar.  president  of  the  FEB.  at  a  luncheon 
attended  by  some  250  civil  servants  of  the 
Baltimore  District  in  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel  in  Baltimore. 

Friedman  and  Brager   were  selected  from 


among  seven  finalists  that  had  been  picked 
by  a  special  committee  from  a  large  number 
of  nominees  sent  In  by  various  federal 
agencies. 

Senator  Mathlas.  who  was  guest  speaker. 
noted  tiiat  there  are  some  63.000  federal  em- 
ployes working  in  Maryland. 

Nominees  were  divided  into  two  categories, 
non-scientific  and  scientific, 

Brager,  winner  in  the  non-.scientific  cate- 
gory, joined  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
July  1.  1963  as  an  intern  and  within  a  three- 
year  period  progressively  advanced  to  become 
a  senior  revenue  ofBcer. 

In  nominating  him  for  the  award,  the  IRS 
states  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Taxpayer  Delinquent  Accounts  as- 
signed to  our  nominee  are  consistently  diffi- 
cult or  sensitive.  He  can  be  relied  upon  to 
initiate  effective  collection  measures  as  well 
as  dispose  of  troublesome  collateral  investi- 
gations. 

"He  effectively  manages  and  utilizes  his 
work  schedules  and  consistently  applies  tact, 
patience  and  investigative  abilities  which  re- 
sult in  the  successful  closing  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases." 

Brager  is  al.so  cited  for  extensive  involve- 
ment in  activities  for  the  prevention  of  chil- 
dren's diseases. 

The  scientific  winner,  Friedman.  Is  an  as- 
sistant bureau  director  of  the  Social  Secunrv 
Administration  at  the  agency's  national 
headquarters  near  Baltimore. 

A  native  of  New  York  City.  Friedman  be- 
gan his  federal  career  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  1935  and  transferred  to  Social 
Security  the  following  year. 

The  agency  credits  him  with  developing  a 
cost  reduction  plan  that  will  save  the  gov- 
ernment more  than  $5  million  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  alone. 

The  plan,  declares  Social  Security,  will  also 
result  In  considerable  savings  to  other  federal 
and  state  agencies. 

Senator  Mathlas  arrived  late  for  the  lunch- 
eon and  explained  he  had  been  detained  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
of  which  he  Is  a  member. 

"You  know  what  we  were  doing,  and  this 
time  I  think  we've  got  one,"  he  asserted, 
referring,  of  course,  to  Judge  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun.  the  latest  candidate  for  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  his  talk,  the  senator  paid  tribute  to  the 
entire  federal  family. 

■The  President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
human  being,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us. 
However,  he  can  depend  upon  some  three 
million  persons  for  advice  and  help  In  achiev- 
ing the  nation's  alms.  The  image  of  the  gov- 
ernment worker  having  It  easy  Is  wTong.  We 
owe  the  Civil  Service  a  debt  of  recognition." 
he  declared 

United  States  Marshal  Frank  Udoff  was 
chairman  of  the  luncheon.  Co-chairman  and 
to.astmaster  was  C.  Temple  Thomason,  dep- 
uty director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  in  Baltimore. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ViTest  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business.  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OP  1970— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on   the   disagreeing   votes   of  the  two 
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Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  'S.  2601)  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN'.  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

HSUILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  duration 
of  the  debate  on  the  conference  report  on 
S.  2601.  the  Di'irrict  of  Coliunbia  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Procedures  Act  of 
1970,  the  following  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  staff  have 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  without  regard 
to  the  usual  maximum  limitation  of  two 
staff  members'  presence  on  the  floor: 

John  McEvoy,  Wesley  S.  Williams,  Jr. 
James  Davenport,  Ted  Maeder,  Karen 
Williams,  and  James  Medill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  v.ill 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
riEht  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  this 
may  well  be  a  live  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl:e  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,    and    the    following    Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 
|No.246Leg.] 


Aiken 

Hansen 

Moss 

Allen 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Baker 

Holland 

Pa  store 

Bayh 

Hollint's 

Pell 

Bok-es 

Hiaiska 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Stennis 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Eiiender 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

.Mathias 

Tvdlncs 

Goodell 

McGovern 

Williams.  Del. 

Griffin 

Mrlntvre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gurney 

Metcaif 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  <  Mr.  Cannon  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Church  i,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton  i.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland  I,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  Gore',  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  Inouye',  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya^.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Yarborough  » ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young  '  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the 
tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee>  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke*  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  > ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  Cotton ).  the  Senator  from  Colo- 


rado ( Mr.  Dominick  ' ,  the  Senators  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Gold- 
v,^ATER  I ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr. 
FoNG',  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbei  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( Mr. 
MuNDT'  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith  I  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hansen  ' .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senatois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  older  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Anderson 

H&rtke 

Percy 

Beilmcn 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxhiire 

Bennett 

Lonp 

Randolph 

Bible 

Magnuson 

R.ljiccff 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Cranston 

McCIellan 

Scott 

Dole 

MKler 

Smith,  111. 

Fulbr;:-ht 

Muskie 

Spong 

Gravel 

Ncls-on 

Thurmond 

Harris 

Packwccd 

Tower 

Hart 

Pearson 

Williams,  N.J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Han- 
sen I .  A  quorum  is  present. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  TO  DISPENSE 
WITH  THE  PRINTING  OF  CONFERINCE  REPORT 
IN    THE    RECORD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  great  length  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  'S.  2601). 
which  might  cover  as  many  as  160  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  dispense  with  the  print- 
ing of  the  conference  report  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Han- 
sen I .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  begins  final  action  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  District  of  Columbia  crime 
legislation.  This  conference  report  on  S. 
2601  combines  five  of  the  President's 
anticrime  bills  into  a  single  package: 
Court  reform  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, creation  of  a  permanent  Public  De- 
fender Agency,  Bail  Agency  expansion, 
juvenile  court  procedure  revision,  pre- 
trial detention  for  dangerous  criminal 
defendants,  and  a  number  of  reforms  of 
the  criminal  laws  and  statutes  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  legislation  will  mark  the  second 
of  President  Nixon's  crime  bills  to  pass 
the  Congress.  Earlier  this  year  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  manage  the  passage  of  S.  952. 
the  first  of  the  President's  crime  bills  to 
be  enacted  by  Congress.  That  omnibus 
judgeship  bill  significantly  increases  the 
Federal  judicial  manpower  available  to 
try  both  criminal  and  civil  cases. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  no  one  doubts  the  need 
for  prompt  enactment  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  legislation.  More  than  56.- 
000  felonies  were  reported  in  this  city 
last  year,  but  scarcely  more  than  1,400 
felony  convictions  were  obtained  in  the 
District's  courts  during  the  same  period. 


The  number  of  felonies  reported  m  the 
District  has  risen  122  percent  in  the  last 
5  years,  while  the  percentage  of  convic- 
tions obtained  each  year  has  actually  de- 
creased dm-ing   the  same  period. 

This  conference  bill  is  a  sound,  effec- 
tive, constitutional,  and  fully  safeguard- 
ed response  to  this  crime  crisis. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  will  be  a 
thorough  one  extending  over  several 
days.  I  anticipate  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate,  the  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Senate.  The  bill  deserves  that  over- 
whelming support. 

I  expect  the  debate  will  center  on  the 
pretrial  detention  provision  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  nearly  overy  other  area,  the 
bill  simply  enacts  prior  Supreme  Court 
decisions  or  makes  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  legislation  which  Con- 
gress has  previously  enacted  for  the  en- 
tire country. 

In  addition,  it  adopts  reforms  in  the 
courts,  the  Bail  Agency,  and  creates  a 
PubUc  Defender  Service,  jorovi^ions 
which  are  uniformly  applauded  by  crim- 
inologists and  others  who  are  interested 
in  improving  our  criminal  justice  system 

For  example,  the  wiretap  provi.^ions  of 
this  legislation  do  not  even  extend  as  far 
as  Congress  authorized  the  States  to  go 
in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  in  1968.  In  fact. 
the  Vv'iretap  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
considerably  tightened  and  more  care- 
fully safeguarded  than  is  the  1968  act 
itself,  which  presently  applies  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  minimum  mandatory  sentences 
provision  of  this  legislation  applies  in  no 
case  to  the  first  offender.  As  it  applies  to 
second  and  subsequent  offenders,  it  is 
modeled  on  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Control  Act  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  in  1968. 

The  no-knock  warrant  section  of  the 
legislation  is  simply  a  codification  of 
longstanding  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
In  fact,  this  bill  adds  a  very  significant 
additional  protection  for  privacy  not 
contained  in  those  prior  decisions  or  in 
the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to- 
day: prior  judicial  supervision  of  no- 
knock  entry  in  every  possible  case.  It  is 
a  far  better  proposal  insofar  as  the  point 
of  view  of  civil  libertarians  is  concerned 
than  presently  exists  under  the  law  of 
the  land  as  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  this  legislation  was 
enacted  by  the  Senate,  without  a  dLs^^ent- 
ing  vote,  last  fall  when  we  passed  our 
version  of  the  President's  District  of 
Columbia  crime  legislation. 

Only  the  pretrial  detention  section  of 
this  legislation  has  not  previously  been 
passed  in  one  form  or  another  by  the 
Senate.  Some  Senators  will  oppose  this 
provision. 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  make 
their  judgments  on  the  facts  and  actual 
law  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  conference 
report;  and  that  they  will  consider  the 
practice  which  has  existed  for  hundreds 
of  years  in  Great  Britain  and  the  prac- 
tice which  has  existed  in  most  of  the 
Western  World.  Great  Britain  not  only 
shares  our  legal  traditions  but.  in  fact, 
we  borrowed  verbatim  from  the  British 
Bill  of  Rights  relating  to  bail,  in  adopi- 
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ing  the  eichth  amendment.  I  trust  Sena- 
tors Will  be  fair  enough  to  realize  and 
admit  that  today  in  the  United  States  we 
have  pretrial  detention  in  the  courts  of 
every  State  operating  under  the  hypoc- 
risy of  a  high  money  bail  system,  which 
discriminates  against  the  poor  and  bene- 
fits the  afRuent  and  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  many  safeguards,  including 
adversary  proceedings  or  speedy  trials, 
which   are   contained   in   this   report. 

I  hope  that  each  Senator  will  look  at 
the  facts  in  the  report  and  in  the  Senate 
Statement  of  Managers.  If  they  will.  I  am 
confident  of  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  for  this 
provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  will  argue 
that  even  though  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate supports  this  legislation,  the  Senate 
should  reject  it  and  send  a  halfway  meas- 
ure back  to  the  House  instead  as  an 
amendment  to  other  leciislation.  I  expect 
this  strategy  to  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
But  I  must  also  warn  that  it  is  a  danger- 
o'Oj  delusion  to  believe  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  approved  this 
very  bill  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1,  is 
ever  going  to  accept  such  legislation 
stripped  of  the  few  provisions  which  the 
House  won  in  conference. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Could  that  so-called 
end  run  technique  be  engaged  in  under 
the  present  parliamentary  situation?  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  alternatives  avail- 
able to  this  body  are  either  to  accept  the 
report  or  to  reject  the  report? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  possibility  that  some  Senators  might 
offer  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  conference  report  as  an  amend- 
ment to  another  District  of  Columbia 
bill,  or  as  an  amendment  to  another 
piece  of  legislation,  in  the  hope  that  the 
legislation  would  then  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  be  enacted  into  law 
is  a  very  dangerous  delusion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  confident  that  that 
is  the  situation  because  of  the  advice  of 
the  Parliamentarian.  If  there  is  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  conference  report  for  the  pur- 
pose of  later  engaging  in  that  end-run 
technique,  then  we  run  the  high  possibil- 
ity of  no  ci'ime  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  remainder  of  this 
.session  of  Congress.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  T"iT?INGS.  That  is  my  judgment 
and  I  will  speak  to  that  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  this  does  not  mean 
the  Senate  siiould  not  have  a  voice  in 
the  pasiage  of  this  legislation  but  let  the 
House  of  Representatives  work  its  will, 
regardless  of  how  the  Senate  feels  about 
the  matter.  The  Senator  is  arguing  we 
must  let  the  House  have  the  only  real 
representative  voice  in  this  matter  and 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  must  not 
have  a  voice  in  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Did  the  Senator  ask 
me  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  but  I  added  a  state- 
ment. 


Mr.  TYDINGS  I  yielded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  question.  However,  I  accept  the 
Senator's  response.  I  must  caution  the 
Senator,  however,  that  those  members 
of  the  Senate  conference  who  actually 
participated  in  our  proceedings  well  re- 
member the  warning  of  the  Hoitse  con- 
ferees that  if  this  bill  goes  back  to  con- 
ference, they  will  insist  on  amendments 
from  top  to  bottom  and  will  retract  the 
numberless  concessions  the  House  made 
in  its  bill  in  order  to  achieve  this  confer- 
ence report. 

If  this  bill  goes  back  to  conference,  the 
House  will  once  again  insist  on  minimum 
mandatory  sentences  for  first  offenders; 
the  ill-advised  transfer  of  the  Lorton 
Refoi-matoi-y:  deletion  of  any  money  to 
pay  for  the  bill;  and  restoration  of  the 
no-knock  warrant  features  the  Senate 
considers  unconstitutional.  And  this  will 
be  just  the  beginning. 

This  conference  bill  represents  the 
work  of  3  months  of  grueling  conference 
process  in  which  good  faith  and  flexibil- 
ity were  exerci.<;ed  by  both  sides.  If  it  is 
rejected  by  the  Senate  now,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  conference  bill  acceptable  to 
the  Senate  will  ever  emerge. 

And  do  not  be  fooled  by  some  argu- 
ments that  the  House  will  accept  a  wa- 
tered-down version  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  tacked  on  as  an 
amendment  to  some  other  legislation. 
Those  members  of  the  Senate  conferees 
who  actually  participated  in  the  confer- 
ence proceedings  will  recall  clearly  the 
warning  from  the  House  side  that  they 
will  block  action  in  the  House  on  any 
bill  that  attempts  to  circumvent  the 
normal  legislative  processes  and  sub- 
stitute a  watered-down  version  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  criticize  the 
House  conferees  for  these  positions.  They 
made  enormous  concessions  to  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  in  order  to  obtain  this  bill. 
They  have  no  intention  of  now  being 
circumvented  or  defeated  on  this  bill. 
And  neither  do  I. 

There  were  times  when  I  did  not  think 
w^e  could  get  a  good  bill,  but  we  prevailed 
and  we  did. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  Senators  Prouty, 
Bible  and  Spong,  whose  support  for  re- 
turning a  sound  bill  to  the  Senate  per- 
mitted me  the  flexibility  of  negotiation 
necessary  to  achieve  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Our  game  plan  has  been  to  biing  back 
to  the  Senate  a  .sound  bill,  an  effective 
bill,  a  constitutional  bill  which  contains 
an  effective,  sotmd,  and  constitutional 
pretrial  detention  i-ection.  We  have 
achieved  this  objective.  In  the  end,  after 
24  long  meetings  of  the  conference  we 
were  able  to  agree  on  a  bill  which  met 
the  high  standards  I  had  defended 
throughout  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  known  from 
the  beginning  that  a  bill  containing  pre- 
trial detention  would  be  opposed  by  some 
Senators  %vho  are  irrevocably  opposed  to 
any  formal  pretrial  detention.  But  we 
have  also  known  the  majority  of  Sena- 
tors, just  like  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  House,  favor  a  bill  which  in- 
cludes pretrial  detention. 


This  is  the  bill  which  is  before  the 
Senate.  This  is  the  bill  which  in  a  few 
days  the  President  of  the  Senate  will 
send  to  the  President  for  his  signature, 
if  the  conference  report  is  agreed  to. 

I  do  not  think  any  mistake  should 
be  made  about  it.  If  this  bill  fails,  given 
the  unequivocally  clear  attitude  of  the 
House,  there  will  be  no  District  of 
Columbia  crime  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress, particularly  in  view  of  the  backlog 
of  legislation  already  before  both 
Houses,  the  elections,  and  the  otiier  pro- 
cedural and  personal  difficulties  con- 
nected with  any  type  of  end-run  version 
of  a  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Some — friends  and  critics  alike — have 
actually  suggested  that  we  should  not 
pass  this  bill  at  all — at  least  not  now— 
because  the  division  and  suspicion  sur- 
rounding it  go  so  deep  among  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

But  I  reject  this  course.  For,  while  I 
fully  recognize  the  insensitivity  of  many 
administration  policies,  I  believe  this 
conference  bill,  the  work  product  of  3 
hard  months,  is  a  constitutional,  sound, 
and  urgently  needed  measure  which  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  criminal  justice 
system  of  the  National  Capital.  While  I 
understand  the  concern,  even  the  fear,  of 
citizens  who  do  not  understand  this  bill, 
I  also  recognize  another  kind  of  fear— 
the  fear  of  unchecked  crime  which  is 
ravaging  the  National  Capital  every  day 
and  night;  ripping  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  to  shreds;  and  viciously 
crippling  and  smashing  lives,  families 
and  businesses,  every  hour  of  every  day 
of  the  year. 

To  those  who  know  this  bill  is  sound, 
but  say  that  we  should  not  pass  it,  I  say 
look  to  the  morass  of  despair,  terror,  and  ' 
fear  into  which  the  people  of  this  city 
are  sinking.  Look  at  the  barred  windows 
of  private  homes,  the  deserted  nighttime 
streets,  the  empty  stores,  the  broken 
lives  of  crime's  victims. 

To  those  who  say  this  bill  is  antiblack. 
I  say  crime  in  this  70-percent  black  city 
is  antiblack.  President  Johnson's  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Conunission  tells 
us  that  86  percent  of  all  District  of  Co- 
lumbia murder  victims  are  black;  86  per- 
cent of  all  aggravated  assault  victims  are 
black;  80  percent  of  all  rape  victims  are 
black;  66  percent  of  all  auto  theft  vic- 
tims are  black;  and  60  percent  of  all 
burglary  victims  are  black.  In  fact,  the 
only  crime  of  violence  which  afflicts 
blacks  and  whites  equally  in  this  city  is 
robbery. 

To  those  who  say  the  bill  is  repressive, 
I  say  study  the  actual  conference  report 
on  the  bill,  and  do  not  read  the  various 
statements  and  speeches  made  attackin; 
the  House  version  for  the  past  3  or  4 
months.  The  conference  version  must 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  it  should  be 
judged  by  what  is  contained  in  it— not 
what  was  contained  in  the  House  version 
or  other  proposals.  Study  the  conference 
report,  and  not  speeches  of  political  lead- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  else- 
where. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  bill,  they 
will  see  that  the  court  reform  provisions 
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should  cut  down  pretrial  delays  by  75 
percent. 

They  will  see  that  updating  half-cen- 
tur>'-old  criminal  statutes  to  conform  to 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  no  way  un- 
wisely increases  police  powers. 

They  will  see  that  the  juvenile  proce- 
dure sections  will  radically  improve  the 
treatment  of  juveniles  caught  up  in  the 
judicial  system. 

They  will  see  that  the  wiretap  section 
does  not  expand  the  present  wiretap  law 
in  the  District  beyond  the  additional  of- 
fenses Congress  explicitly  authorized 
local  governments  to  cover  in  the  1968 
Federal  wiretap  law  now  in  force  in  the 
District. 

They  will  see  that  it  provides  special 
protections  for  communications  involv- 
ing attorney-client,  doctor-patient,  pas- 
tor and  member  of  his  congregation,  and 
husband-wife  relationships,  protections 
that  do  not  exist  in  the  House  bill  nor  in 
the  Federal  wiretap  law  adopted  by  the 
Congress  for  the  whole  country  in  1968. 
They  will  find  that  there  are  other  pro- 
tections not  in  the  present  law.  Under  the 
wiretap  provisions  in  the  conference  re- 
port, it  would  be  illegal  to  sell  or  manu- 
facture purely  locally  electronic  eaves- 
dropping devices,  to  purcha'^e  them,  or 
to  posfess  them  purely  locally.  There  is 
no  such  District  of  Columbia  law  today. 

Examine  the  "no-knock"  warrant  pro- 
vision. See  that  it  meets  the  standards  of 
the  unanimously  passed  Senate  bill ;  that 
it  does  not  expand  on  the  existing  law  of 
the  land  as  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  that  it  adds  a  new  safeguard 
for  privacy:  prior  judicial  review  of  po- 
lice intentions  in  every  case  possible. 

The  conference  bill  simply  conforms 
the  District  of  Columbia  law  on  search 
and  arrest  with  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  been  rendered  since  the  stat- 
utes were  last  revised  half  a  century 
ago.  It  simply  states  the  conditions  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  already  held  per- 
mit a  police  officer  to  dispense  with  the 
standard  notice  of  his  identity  and  pur- 
pose when  he  serves  a  search  or  arrest 
warrant. 

Nothing  in  the  Conference  bill  in  any 
way  enlarges  the  authority  of  officers  to 
search  a  place  without  a  warrant.  The 
Conference  bill  merely  codifies  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Ker  against  Cali- 
fornia which  specified  that  a  police 
ofiBcer  may  enter  premises  without 
knocking,  when  an  announcement  of  his 
presence  and  purpose  would  endanger  his 
life  or  result  in  destruction  of  the  evi- 
dence for  which  the  court  has  authorized 
him  to  search. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report,  like 
the  Senate  bill,  adds  a  protection  for  pri- 
vacy which  does  not  exist  under  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  or  even  in  the  law 
of  Maryland.  The  bill  requires  prior  judi- 
cial review  of  so-called  no-knock  entries 
whenever  the  officer  knows  in  advance  he 
may  have  difficulty  in  executing  a  search 
or  arrest  warrant.  The  bill  provides  that, 
when  an  officer  knows  beforehand  that 
h:s  life  may  be  in  danger  or  that  evidence 
may  be  destroyed,  he  must  seek  specific 
authorization  from  a  judge  before  he  can 
enter  the  premises  to  be  searched  with- 
out knocking. 

I  might  say  that,  in  the  great  majority 


of  such  instances,  the  pohce  officer  would 
have  that  knowledge  beforehand.  In  the 
case  of  getting  an  arrest  warrant  for  a 
known  dangerous  individual,  a  person 
who  is  sure  to  injure  a  police  officer  in 
the  execution  of  the  warrant,  when  the 
officer  has  the  information  as  to  where 
that  person  is  hiding,  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  have  ample  information  that  he 
is  a  dangerous  ixrson  certain  to  injure 
the  police  officer  executing  the  aircst 
warrant.  At  the  time  that  Liie  police  of- 
ficer goes  before  tlie  judge  to  get  a  search 
warrant  on  a  gambling  raid,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly have  both  the  infonnation, 
from  stakeouts  and  otherwise,  in  order 
to  get  the  warrant,  and  information  that 
they  will  have  the  type  of  evidence  which 
is  readily  destroyable  and  which  will  be 
destroyed  if  they  follow  their  usual 
course  of  getting  rid  of  the  evidence 
when  notice  is  given. 

In  effect,  what  we  do  in  the  conference 
report  is  insert  judicial  approval  or  ju- 
dicial authority  between  the  person  who 
is  going  to  be  arrested  or  whose  evideiice 
is  going  to  be  taken,  on  the  one  liand, 
and  the  police  officer  on  the  other.  We 
sp-A\  it  out. 

In  the  House  statement  language.  Ker 
against  California  is  made  the  govern- 
ing decision.  We  have  in  the  conference 
rc:x)it  the  s  :ne  basic  proposal  which 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  either  m  our  committee  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We,  too,  in  the  Sen- 
ate statement  insist  on  the  Ker  case. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are  the 
conditions  under  which  a  warrant  can 
be  served.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
would  suggest  a  police  officer  must  absorb 
a  bullet  in  his  stomach  as  the  price  for 
announcing  his  presence  at  the  door  of 
a  known  dangerous  criminal,  perhaps 
fleeing  from  a  murder  or  robbery.  Nor  do 
I  think  anyone  would  suggest  a  police- 
man should  have  to  stand  helplessly  by 
outside  the  door  while  he  listens  to 
heroin  being  flushed  down  the  sink,  or 
sees  evidence  of  a  numbers  operation 
going  up  in  smoke. 

I  think  the  decision  in  Ker  against 
California  was  the  right  one;  but  the 
conference  report  follows,  as  well  more 
recent  case  law  including  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Sabboth  against 
United  States. 

The  conference  provision  is  an  essen- 
tial protection  for  the  safety  of  police 
officers  and  a  necessary  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  evidence  in  crim- 
inal cases. 

It  is  more  restrictive  than  the  case  law 
and  procedure  which  has  been  followed 
in  the  States — the  State  of  New  York, 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  State 
of  South  Caroiina,  and  others — and  it 
codifies  and  makes  available  for  all  con- 
cerned to  see  what  the  actual  law  is  with 
respect  to  so-called  "no  knock"  entries. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  study 
pretrial  detention  proposals  pending  in 
the  pretrial  detention  section.  Examine 
its  restriction  to  a  specific,  limited  num- 
ber of  grave  crimes — which  is  far  more 
restrictive  than  the  British  or  Canadian 
system.  I  would  hope  they  would  exam- 
ine its  guarantee  of  due  process  hearing 
procedures;  right  to  counsel,  a  prelimi- 
nary determination  of  gtult;  quick  ap- 


peal from  a  pretrial  custody  order,  its 
expedited  trial  provisions  within  60  days 
for  affected  defendants;  and  its  pro\i- 
sions  which  would  abolish  the  hypocrit- 
ical approach,  based  on  high  money  bail, 
taken  by  almost  all  courts  without  ex- 
ception on  the  issue  of  detention  because 
of  dangerousness. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  compare  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  proposal 
with  the  present  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  which,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  40  percent  of  all 
felony  suspects  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia durmg  the  period  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  survey  were  detained 
by  means  of  high  money  bail — a  sys- 
tem which  does  not  provide  them  any 
adversary  proceeding,  any  right  of  ap- 
peal, or  any  speedy  trial.  Such  defend- 
ants at  present  sit  and  cool  their  heels 
until  either  they  came  up  with  enough 
money  or  the  trial  process  finally  gets 
around  to  them,  whether  that  is  in  6 
months,  12  months,  or  18  months. 

The  pretrial  detention  provision  of 
this  legislation  is  not  a  new,  unique,  or 
original  idea.  It  was  recommended  by 
President  Johnsons  D.C.  Crime  Com- 
mission in  1965.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  relevant  Committee  of  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
similar  proposal  was  introduced  by  me, 
before  the  Department  of  Justice  pro- 
posal was  introduced,  after  I  had  spent 
some  weeks  studying  the  British  opera- 
tion in  1967. 

The  British  success  with  pretrial  de- 
tention over  hundreds  of  years  demon- 
strates that  a  carefully  safeguarded  sys- 
tem can  be  consistent  with  the  con- 
cepts of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  still  meet 
the  public  safety  need:>  of  a  modern  so- 
ciety. I  hope  Senators  will  recall  that  we 
had  hearings  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  issue 
of  pretrial  detention,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bills.  At  that  time,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  stated  that  they  did  not 
wish  a  pretrial  detention  proposal  in 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bills.  We  did  not  include  one. 

I  brought  to  testify  before  our  com- 
mittee, at  those  hearings.  Sir  George 
Coldstream,  the  former  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  court  reform  movement  in  the  free 
world,  who  ■was  at  that  time  lecturing  in 
this  country  on  court  reform.  I  brought 
over  Chief  Magistrate  Frank  Milton,  the 
Chief  Metropolitan  Magistrate  of  Lon- 
don and  noted  British  Authority  on 
commitment  procedures,  who  came  to 
explain  how  well  it  worked  over  there,  to 
alleviate  the  fears  of  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  are  and  v^•ere  genuinely  con- 
cerned. 

We  played  a  tape  at  the  hearing  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Denning,  Master 
of  the  Rolls — third-ranking  member  of 
the  judicial  system  in  England — of  a 
lecture  he  gave  before  the  California 
Bar  Association  on  the  specific  point  of 
Congress.  I  should  like  to  read  from 
his  remarks.  This  is  found  in  the  record 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  hearings. 

Be  It  murder,  rape,  bank  raid,  or  the  Uke, 
in  England  we  do  not  allow  that  man  out  on 
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ball;  we  keep  him  imprisoned  pending  his 
trial.  It  isn't  necessary  to  show  that  he 
mav  abscond.  If  there  Is  reason  to  think 
that  he  may  make  another  offense,  we  do 
not  let  him  out  so  that  he  may  do  It  pend- 
ing trial.  We  keep  him  In  prison  until  he  Is 
tried. 

But  I  believe  here,  and  I  have  heard  the 
controversy,  that  It  Is  an  unfair  procedure; 
you  are  Imprisoning  him  without  trial;  he 
has  not  been  convicted;  wh-xt  right  have 
you  to  imprison  him  like  this  pending  trial? 

In  Ehigland  we  do.  I  think  It  Is  right,  my- 
self but  this  Is  Important:  We  make  sure 
that  he  is  tried  speedily.  In  England,  every 
man.  after  his  arrest,  we  arrange  for  him 
to  be  tried  within  8  weeks,  the  greatest 
length  between  arrest  and  trial. 

I  have  been  most  interested  to  hear  of 
the  bill  now  before  Congress  In  which  pro- 
posals are  made  for  preventive  detention 
in  this  country  providing  always  that  the 
man  Is  tried  within  60  days.  To  my  mind, 
our  experience  in  England,  we  would  have 
thought  that  very  desirable.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  controversy  for  you.  but  I  let  out  that 
thought  because  in  our  experience  In  Eng- 
land It  is  better  for  society  that  criminals 
or  potential  criminals  .shotild  not  be  let 
loose  pending  trial.  We  do  not  let  them  out 
on  bail,  although  we  have  In  our  bill  of 
rights,  like  you,  the  prohibition  against  ex- 
cessive ball  being  demanded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  que.stion? 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  I  would  rather  wait 
until  I  have  finished,  and  then  I  will  yield 
for  questions. 

The  concept  of  protectlns;  the  public 
acainst  pprson.>  who  miyht  reasonably  be 
believed  or  pres'omed  to  be  dan;;eroiis  is 
common  in  our  country  and  perfectly 
co:is!stent  with  our  notions  of  individual 
freedom.  There  is  no  strons  objection  to- 
day to  the  detention  of  narcotics  addicts 
for  their  own  protection  and  that  of  the 
public.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would 
suggest  that  pereons  believed  to  be  men- 
tally defective  or  danjierously  unbalanced 
ou'.ilit  to  be  released  rather  than  com- 
mitted to  an  appropriate  institution. 

In  fact,  criminal  suspects  whom  judges 
believe  to  be  dangerous  are  detained  be- 
fore trial  in  every  State  in  the  union 
through  the  subterfuge  of  high  money 
bond  which  the  defendant  cannot  pay. 

I  believe  that  dangerous  defendants 
should  be  held  in  custody  before  trial,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  released  under  effec- 
tive conditions  that  will  protect  the 
public. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  use  the 
hypocritical  high  money  bond  system  to 
achieve  pretrial  detention.  Use  of  money 
bond  unfairly  penalizes  the  poor  and  does 
not  deter  the  affluent.  We  should  instead 
have  the  kind  of  carefully  safeguarded 
pretrial  detention  system  this  conference 
bill  proposes. 

The  conference  bill's  pretrial  detention 
provision  is  fully  constitutional.  Tlie 
eighth  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
was  taken  word  for  word  from  the  British 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  British  in  effect  wrote 
that  eighth  amendment.  It  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  ratification  as 
part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  At  the  same 
time  Congress  drafted  the  eighth  amend- 
ment in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Congress 
also  drafted  the  first  statutes  with  re- 
spect to  bail;  and  they  specifically  pro- 
vided that  bail  may  be  denied  In  capital 


cases.  In  those  days,  capital  cases  in- 
cluded most  serious  offenses. 

Congress  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  it  never  intended  the  eighth  amend- 
ment to  keep  a  judge  from  jailing  a  de- 
fendant prior  to  trial.  That  First  Con- 
gress, in  the  first  Federal  bail  law,  pro- 
vided that  a  judge  could  refuse  bail  and 
jail  any  suspects  accused  of  the  most 
serioas  crimes  then  listed  in  their 
statutes. 

The  eighth  amendment  language  on 
bail,  I  reix'at.  is  taken  directly  from  the 
British  Bill  of  Rights,  which  has  always 
been  interpreted  in  that  country  to  au- 
thorize pretrial  detention  of  daaigerous 
persons. 

The  law  has  been  changed  since  our 
earlv  colonial  days.  Since  enactment  of 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  in  1966.  in  which 
I  took  some  i>art,  the  only  ground  for  de- 
taining criminal  suspects  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  the  possibility  that  they 
might  not  appear  at  trial.  That  is  the 
only  ground  for  setting  any  type  of  con- 
ditions on  relea.se.  The  basic  concept  of 
the  bail  reform  bill— namely,  the  elimi- 
nation of  money  to  determine  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  defendant  at  trial— I  sup- 
port. I  was  a  cosponsor  of  that  legl.sla- 
lion,  and  I  held  a  substantial  number  of 
hearings  in  my  owTi  subcommittee. 

But  I  believe  that  additional  bail  re- 
form is  needed.  I  believe  that  our  bail 
laws  should  make  no  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  the  bail  law 
should  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  defendant  and  the  defend- 
ant who-^e  case  and  record  demonstrates 
a  high  probability  that  if  relca.scd  he 
may  very  well  comniit  a  crime  before 
trial  on  the  original  charge;  and  I  think 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  needs  an  additional 
reform  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 

When  a  judge  has  before  him  a  man 
whose  record  supports  a  reasonable  be- 
lief that  he  will  commit  a  crime  if  re- 
leased, the  judge  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
more  into  account,  when  he  determines 
bail,  than  whether  the  defendant  will 
show  up  for  trial  even  after  further 
crimes  have  been  ccmmitted.  That  is  not 
enough.  That  docs  not  give  the  judge  the 
tools  with  which  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  law  in  the  National  Capital  pres- 
ently provides  that  defendants  must  be 
released  even  if  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
likely  to  commit  further  crime.  The  law 
ought  to  be  changed. 

The  law  also  says  that  no  conditions 
can  be  set  on  the  release  of  an  indi- 
vidual, even  if  it  is  clear  that  he  is  likely 
to  commit  another  crime,  so  long  as  the 
judge  feels  that  he  is  going  to  show  up 
in  court  when  his  trial  is  called.  That 
law  ought  to  be  changed  in  reform. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  amount 
of  serious  crime  committed  by  those  re- 
leased under  the  present  law  is  so  sta- 
tistically insignificant  as  to  make  new 
legislation  providing  for  pretrial  deten- 
tion unnecessary. 

I  disagree  on  that  issue  as  well. 
Whatever  the  percentage  of  crime  com- 
mitted by  suspects  released  awaiting 
trial,  it  is  no  consolation  to  the  dead 
store  owner  or  his  family,  or  to  the  vic- 
tim of  rape,  or  to  the  robbed,  wounded, 


maimed,  and  terrorized  citizens  against 
v>-hom  these  crimes  have  been  commit- 
ted that  their  experience  is  part  of  what 
some  people  would  call  a  "statistically 
insignificant  number  of  crimes." 

I  do  not  think  that  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  would  wish  to  change  place.s 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  busdriver 
who,  on  the  night  of  March  12,  1968, 
was  threatened  with  having  his  throat 
slashed  by  a  robber  who,  only  10  days 
before,  had  been  released  without  bail 
after  he  had  robbed  another  busdriver 
only  a  few  blocks  away.  Subsequently, 
the  accused  was  convicted  of  both 
offenses, 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  wish  to  change  places  with 
the  downtown  bank  teller  who,  on  the 
morning  of  May  4,  1968,  faced  down  the 
barrel  of  a  pistol  held  by  a  thug  who  had 
robbed  a  Safeway  store  4  months  earlitr. 
but  had  been  released  without  bond?  He 
was  subsequently  convicted  of  both 
crimes. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  here  would 
want  to  change  places  with  the  young 
woman  who  was  choked  and  raped  in 
her  own  apartment  near  Capitol  Hill  on 
June  11,  1963,  by  an  assailant  who,  3 
weeks  later,  after  he  was  released  with- 
out bond  on  the  rape  case,  appeared  at 
his  victim's  place  of  work,  fired  five 
shots  at  her,  and  struck  her  down  with 
a  bullet  in  the  shoulder. 

The  blistering,  demoralizing  record  of 
crime  in  the  National  Capital  area  pre- 
sents too  devastating  a  picture  for  us  to 
blind  ourselves  to  the  reality  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  all  that  serious  crime 
is  committed  by  a  relatively  small,  hard 
group  of  criminals,  many  of  whom  have 
been  accused  of  one  crime,  but  released 
pending  trial  of  that  charge.  J 

I  think,  on  both  issues,  the  need  to  re- 
form the  present  system  of  settmg  bail 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  high  bail  sys- 
tem today  and  protection  of  the  public, 
on  both  counts,  the  conference  report  on 
pretrial  detention  is  highly  desirable. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Capital  and  much  of  its  surround- 
ing suburban  area  have  become  a  vir- 
tual ghost  city  by  night.  Law-abiding 
residents  fear  for  their  lives  and  property 
both  on  the  streets  and  in  their  homes. 
Robbery  and  commercial  crime  are  so 
out  of  control  that  many  businesses  have 
either  curtailed  their  operations  or  left 
the  city  altogether. 

The  perpetration  of  major  felonies  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  22  percent  a  year. 
The  number  of  felonies  reported  in  the 
National  Capital  annually  has  doubled 
during  the  last  5  years.  Yet,  felony  con- 
victions in  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts  in  1969  represented  only  2'..  per- 
cent of  the  56.419  felonies  reported  here 
la.st  year. 

The  need  for  action  is  urgent.  The  time 
for  action  is  now.  Consider  this  bill  on 
the  basis  of  its  merits,  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  misunderstanding  and  emo- 
tionalism which  surround  it. 

Nearly  2  years  of  hard  legislative  work 
has  produced  a  vital,  constitutional,  ef- 
fective bill  to  help  answer  the  National 
Capital  crime  crisis. 
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Study  this  bill.  Look  at  this  city  rid- 
dled by  the  fear  and  destruction  of  crime. 
Then,  I  believe,  you  too  will  support  this 
legislation. 

As  debate  on  the  conference  report 
progres.ses.  I  will  also  discuss  in  depth 
the  provisions  for  pretrial  detention  of 
certam  dangerous  offenders. 

Today  I  want  to  discass  in  particitlar 
the  conference  action  on  a  number  of 
other  criminal  law  provisions  in  the 
House  bill,  however,  which  have  been 
criticized  by  several  organizations  of  re- 
sponsible spokesmen  for  the  practicing 
bar  and  which  deserve  some  attention. 

Statements  have  been  made  by  five 
groups,  in  particular,  which  merit  a  re- 
sponse; the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  American  Bar  Association 
Section  on  Criminal  Law,  an  organiza- 
tion of  former  Federal  prosecutors, 
former  members  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  an  organization  of  lawyers 
concerned  with  the  juvenile  court.  The 
provisions  in  the  House  bill  which  trou- 
bled these  spokesmen  were  of  grave 
concern  to  the  Senate  conferees.  In  fact. 
insistence  by  the  House  conferees  on 
many  of  these  items  was  the  chief  cause 
of  delay  in  the  conference  and  the  main 
reason  why  the  conference  lasted  for  3 
months.  Any  fair-minded  appraisal  of 
the  conference  report  will  disclose  that 
the  Senate  conferees  achieved  excep- 
tional results  in  the  negotiations  on  these 
provisions.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  rehearse  with  you.  if  I  may,  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  made  and 
the  corresponding  conference  action. 

MANDATORY    MINIMUM    SENTENCES 

The  former  Federal  prosecutors,  the 
ABA  Section  on  Criminal  Laws,  and  the 
former  Commissioners  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  all  concerned 
with  the  mandatory  minimum  sentenc- 
ing provisions  included  in  the  House  bill. 
The  conference  report  eliminated  man- 
datory sentences  for  first  offenders  con- 
victed of  armed  violent  crime  and  the 
mandatory  life  sentences,  with  20  years 
before  eligible  for  parole,  for  three-time 
violent  crime  offenders. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  way  I  read  the  bill  on 
the  provision  for  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  for  first  offenders,  it 
permits  such  sentences  for  the  use  of 
incendiary  devices. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  afraid  the  Sena- 
tor is  in  error.  The  incendiary  provisions 
contain  no  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  mandatory 
sentence  provision  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  for  second  offenders 
convicted  of  armed  violent  crime,  and 
this  provision  is  limited  to  the  5-year 
mandatory  sentence  which  was  pre- 
viously passed  into  law  in  the  Federal 
Fireamis  Act  of  1968.  All  the  other  sen- 
tencing alternatives  are  completely  dis 
cretionary  with  the  courts.  Since  there 
have  been  erroneous  statements  made 
about  the  sentencing  provisions,  it  bears 
repeating  that  whereas  the  conference 
legislation  contains  effective  and  appro- 
priate penalties,  there  are  no  mandatory 
sentences  for  use  of  molotov  cocktails  or  • 
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other  incendiary  devices  and  no  manda- 
tory sentences  for  conviction  of  crime 
while  released  on  bail. 

OTHER  SENTENCING   MATTERS 

In  addition,  pursuant  to  the  criticism 
by  the  Criminal  Law  Section  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  bar.  the  Senate  re- 
quirement of  pretrial  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  the  imposition  of  recidi- 
vist penalties  and  notice  of  those  prior 
convictions  to  be  relied  upon  was  adopted 
by  the  conference.  The  consecutive  sen- 
tence rule  is  completely  discretionary 
with  the  courts,  and.  if  consecutive  sen- 
tences are  mistakenly  imposed,  the  er- 
ror can  be  quickly  and  easily  cured  by  a 
simple  motion  for  reduction  of  sentence. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  areas  where 
the  conference  responded  to  critcisms 
which  the  Senate  conferees  felt  were 
justifiably  directed  at  some  parts  of  the 
House  proposal. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  said  I  was  in  error 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen*. The  Senacor  from  Maryland  has 
the  floor.  Does  he  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  the  Senator  does 
have 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  answered  me. 
Of  course,  he  is  not  obligated  to  yield,  but 
he  did  yield  to  me  for  a  question.  He  said 
that  I  was  in  error  and  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  him  about  the  bill  he  is  explaining  to 
see  what  I  am  in  error  about. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  at  this  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  when  I  have  completed  my 
remarks,  as  I  stated  before. 

VENDING    MACHINES 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  for  making 
tampering  with  a  vending  machine  equiv- 
alent to  second-degree  burglary  with  a 
15-year  penalty  was  deleted,  as  was  urged 
by  the  former  prosecutors.  Pursuant  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  bar  suggestion, 
this  crime  can  be  pimished  by  no  more 
than  3  years. 

JUVENILE    COtTRT 

The  juvenile  court  lawyers,  along  with 
the  former  prosecutors  and  Crime  Com- 
missioner, expressed  special  concern  with 
several  provisions  in  the  new  juvenile 
code. 

Although  both  bills  eliminated  juvenile 
jury  trials,  the  conference  report  follows 
the  Senate  bill  in  requiring  proof  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  for  conviction  in  de- 
linquency cases. 

The  conference  report,  following  the 
pleas  of  the  juvenile  court  lawyers,  con- 
tains statutory  time  limits  for  most  juve- 
nile proceedings,  including  the  time  for 
filing  a  petition  and  for  requesting  a 
transfer  to  adult  court,  the  time  for  ini- 
tial appearance,  for  holding  a  transfer 
hearing,  for  holding  a  detention  or  shel- 
ter care  hearing,  and  for  conducting 
physical  or  mental  examinations,  and  the 
timing  of  interlocutory  appeals. 

Due  to  the  6,000-case  backlog  awaiting 
trial,  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  insist 


upon  the  immediate  inclusion  of  statu- 
tory time  limits  for  factfinding  and  dis- 
positional hearings,  but  did  insist  upon 
explicit  guidelines  for  these  proceedings 
in  the  two  statements  of  managers  with 
the  intention  that  time  limits  be  enacted 
into  positive  law  m  the  future  if  the  sug- 
gested time  limits  are  not  achieved  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases. 

TRIAL    OF    JUVENILES     AS    ADULTS 

Mr.  President,  the  groups  which  ad- 
dressed the  juvenile  code  provisions  were 
also  concerned  with  the  lowering  of  the 
age  limit  for  juvenile  court  jurisdiction 
for  a  large  category  of  offenses.  The  con- 
ference compromise  agreed  to  set  the  age 
at  16  instead  of  18  for  only  the  most 
heinous  offenses  of  murder,  forcible  rape. 
1st  degree  burglaiy.  and  armed  robbery. 
The  offenses  of  manslaughter,  statutory 
rape,  indecent  liberties,  mayhem,  arson, 
kidnaping.  2d  degree  burglary,  unarmed 
robbery  and  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  were  all  eliminated  from  the  list 
of  offenses  which  must  be  prosecuted  in 
adult  court,  involving  an  accused  who  is 
16  or  17  years  of  age. 

OTHER     JUVENILE      MATTERS 

The  Senate  position  prevailed  on  all  of 
of  the  other  provisions  which  troubled 
these  spokesmen,  specifically  eliminating 
House  proposals,  first,  assigning  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  the  juvenile  to  estabhsh 
the  appropriateness  of  juvenile  court 
treatment  in  a  tran.?fer  hearing;  sec- 
ond, providing  a  more  narrowly  defined 
right  to  counsel  in  juvenile  proceedings; 
third,  automatically  terminating  juve- 
nile jurisdiction  with  respect  to  subse- 
quent offenses  even  when  the  charge  on 
w'hich  the  juvenile  is  transferred  results 
in  an  acquittal:  fourth,  permitting  the 
indiscriminate  mixing  of  delinquents  and 
persons  in  need  of  supernsion.  in  spite 
of  the  need  for  separate  treatment;  and, 
fifth,  permitting  summary  transfer  of  an 
unruly  juvenile  to  an  adult  prison  with- 
out the  benefit  of  affirmative  criminal 
proceedings. 

IMPEACHMENT     BY     PRIOR     CONVICTION 

Although  the  Criminal  Law  Section 
urged  a  different  formulation  of  the  rule 
on  impeachment  of  a  witness  by  evidence 
of  prior  convictions,  the  House  version 
was  supported  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association  and  followed  the  pre- 
liminary draft  of  the  rule  to  be  included 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  in  the  proposed  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence.  The  Senate  conferees  would 
have  preferred  to  withhold  action  on  this 
provision  until  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence are  finally  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  agreed  to  the  House  version 
with  the  proviso  that  the  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  amended 
by  Congress,  if  the  final  version  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence 
does  not  conform  to  the  preliminary 
draft. 

INSANITY     DEFENSE 

Likewise,  the  former  prosecutors  and 
the  Criminal  Law  Section  were  disturbed 
by  the  House  provisions  which  would 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  defend- 
ant on  his  affirmative  defense  of  insanity 
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and  would  require  the  automatic  hos- 
pital commitment  of  a  person  acquitted 
on  ^rounds  of  irusanity.  The  House  pro- 
vision is  supported  by  prevailing  practice 
in  a  large  number  of  States.  It  closes  a 
loophole  in  the  law  which  permit^s  a  per- 
son to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
insanity  in  order  to  defeat  criminal  con- 
viction and.  at  the  same  time,  to  escape 
hospitahzaiion  because  the  burden  is  c.n 
the  Government  to  establish  insanity  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  in  a 
civil  commitment  proceeding.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  insisted,  however,  on  a 
safeguard  which  would  mandate  a  hear- 
ing with  counsel  for  the  person  under  the 
Insanity  cliarge  on  the  continuing  need 
for  hospitalization.  The  mandatory  hear- 
ing must  be  held  within  50  days  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  criminal  trial.  Thi.s 
safeguard,  which  the  Senate  conferees 
put  in  the  report,  will  prevent  the  pci.^on 
from  being  kept  indefinitely  in  a  mental 
hospital  without  an  immediate  review  of 
the  person's  present  sanity  and  danger- 
ousne>s. 

NO-KNOCK 

The  former  prosecutors  and  the  crim- 
inal law  section  both  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  Senate  version  of  no-knock.  The 
conference  report  follows  the  Senate  ver- 
sion in  all  im.portant  aspects. 

GOVERNMENT    APPEALS 

The  prosecutors  were  critical  of  the 
expanded  provisions  for  Government  ap- 
peal.';. The  authorization  for  moot  Gov- 
ernment appeals  was  dropped  and  the 
provision  which  would  allow  the  court 
to  call  a  mistrial  pending  a  Government 
interlocutory  appeal  was  also  deleted. 

V/IRETAP 

The  local  wiretapping  law  provides  for 
authority  to  wiretap  for  a  somewhat 
longer  list  of  offenses  than  in  the  Senate 
bill,  but  adopts  numerous  safeguards  to 
improve  upon  the  existing  Federal  wire- 
tapping law.  Included  also  are  the  Senate 
provisions  for  criminal  penalties  and 
civil  damages  for  illegal  wiretapping  or 
electronic  surveillance. 

WRONGFUL    ARREST 

Finally,  the  conference  report  excludes 
the  House-passed  provision  for  compul- 
sory payment  of  a  policeman's  attorney's 
fees  by  a  plaintiff  in  a  wrongful  arrest 
suit  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
case,  a  provision  which  was  condemned 
by  Section  on  Criminal  Law,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar,  and  the  former  pros- 
ecutors. 

In  addition,  during  the  conference  on 
the  crime  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  hold  immediate  hear- 
ings on  an  adequate  revenue  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

THE    CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  that  a  joint  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  must 
proceed  on  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
conciliation.  When  a  conference  is  held 
on  a  major  bill  with  174  items  of  differ- 
ence, no  reasonable  person  would  expect 
the  conference  report  to  track  one  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  in  its  entirety.  Insistence 
by  either  House's  conferees  upon  all  of 
the  provisions  in  its  version  of  the  bill 
would  have  immediately  deadlocked  the 


conference  and  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
many  urgently  and  desperately  needed 
reforms  upon  which  there  was  already 
substantial  agreement.  I  could  not  and 
will  not  stand  by  and  watch  these  re- 
forms fail  to  be  enacted.  The  conference 
version  of  the  bill  is  sound.  It  is  consti- 
tutional. In  my  judgment,  it  will  be 
effective.  It  is  a  major  im.provcment  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  conference  report  deletes  the 
undeairable  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
and  retains  many  of  the  Senate-passed 
reiorms.  Indeed,  in  the  conference  re- 
port, on  80  percent  of  the  major,  contro- 
ver  ial  issues  so  widely  criticized,  the 
Senate  prevailed. 

I  urge  each  Member  in  considering  the 
objections  v.hich  he  may  have  to  a  few 
provisions  in  the  conference  report  to  be 
mindful  of  the  many  major  victories  for 
the  Senate  bill  ia  the  course  of  tlie  con- 
ference. I  have  singled  out  the  main 
criticisms  that  have  been  voiced  by  vari- 
ous spokesmen  in  the  community  who 
have  atuickcd  the  House  bill.  'Well  over 
80  percent  of  thc-^e  issues  were  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  Senate  version,  and  most 
of  tire  remaining  items  were  .substan- 
tially modified  by  safeguarding  amend- 
ments or  agreements  to  reconsider  the 
provisions  iu  a  short  time.  Many  other 
Senate  victories  not  mentioned  by  these 
critics,  such  as  the  elimination  of  au- 
thority for  the  police  to  conduct  "tests 
and  experiments  on  persons"  and  the 
provision  for  transfer  of  Lorton  Reform- 
atory which  would  have  gutted  effective 
corrections  in  the  District,  must  also  be 
added  to  the  list  of  conference  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  essential  reforms 
this  legislation  contains  and  the  dra- 
matic Senate  conference  achievements 
must  be  preserved  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  urge  the  approval 
of  the  report. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the  con- 
ference report,  the  statement  of  the 
managers  of  the  House,  and  especially 
the  statement  of  the  managers  in  the 
Senate.  I  hope  they  will  not  be  misled 
by  key  words,  but  will  focus  upon  what 
is  in  the  bill  and  what  the  bill  actually 
contains,  rather  than  on  criticisms  not 
based  on  the  actual  content  of  the  final 
Senate-House  conference  report.  I  am 
confident  that  if  they  do,  the  bill  will 
receive  the  overwhelming  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing conference  report  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation,  affecting 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  come  before 
the  Senate  m  many  years.  It  is  the  result 
of  long,  mature  reflection  on  serious 
problems  which  have  long  been  crying 
for  attention  and  solution. 

Much  has  been  said  about  thil'bill. 
Much  has  been  speculated  about  what  it 
would  do.  Little  has  been  said  about  what 
it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  confronting  the  judiciary  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  It  does  little  to  sweep 
poverty,  misery,  ignorance  and  despair 
from  the  community.  That  is  not  its  pur- 
pose. Rather  it  is  a  giant  step  forward 
in  providing  for  an  improved  system  of 
Justice,  with  protection  for  the  accused 
and  public  alike. 


Eighteen  months  ago,  President  Nixon 
observed  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
a  Federal  city  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  evade  its  responsibil- 
ity for  the  condition  of  life  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital 

When  President  Nixon  took  office,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  was  badly  un- 
dermanned. The  office  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney, which  prosecutes  all  serious  crimes 
in  the  District,  was  woefully  under- 
staffed. The  various  courts  v.ere  con- 
fronted with  backlogs  and  delays,  and 
the  correctional  facilities  were  f?iling  to 
rehabilitate.  There  vrerc  ^•irtua!ly  no  pro- 
grams to  treat  narcotics  addicts,  and  the 
law-enforcement  authorities  Vvere  sad- 
dled with  some  of  the  most  unrealistic, 
rigid  rules  of  criminal  procedure  in  the 
world. 

The  crisis  of  disorder  demanded  the 
best  efforts  of  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  the  courts  to  effect  needed  reforms. 

Eleven  days  after  takin-^'  office.  Presi- 
dent Ni.xon  outlined  a  comprehensive 
crime  control  program.— a  large  part  of 
which  required  approval  by  the  Con- 
gres-s. 

In  the  ensuin'T  months,  the  Dhtrict 
Committees  of  tlio  Senate  and  the  House 
have  been  hard  at  work,  studying  the 
pro'jleins  of  the  Dfstiict  in  depth  and 
fashioning  workable  so'uticns. 

From  t!ie  outlet,  the  Pre.^ident's  pro- 
gram has  provided  an  agenda  for  our 
deliberations.  The  key  provisions  in  that 
program  are  embodied  in  the  bill  before 
us  today.  They  include: 

First.  A  complete  reorganization  and 
expansion  of  the  court  system  in  tiie 
District  of  Columbia.  This  new  system 
will  end  the  jurisdictional  squabbles  be- 
tween Federal  courts  and  local  courts  in 
Washington.  It  will  provide  modern 
management  techniques.  And  it  will 
make  passible  a  very  significant  reduc- 
tion of  the  10-month  delays  between 
arrest  and  trial  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Second.  A  full-fledged  Public  Defend- 
er Service  to  assist  indigent  defendants 
in  criminal  proceedings. 

Third.  An  expanded  bail  agency  to 
provide  adequate  supervision  for  reliable 
defendants  released  on  bail. 

Fourth.  A  new  modern  juvenile  code 
that  confronts  20th  century  juvenile 
problems  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
modern  trends. 

Fifth.  A  modification  of  some  of  the 
most  unrealistic  rules  of  procedure, 
which  have  undermined  the  sound  ad- 
ministration of  the  District's  criminal 
law. 

Sixth.  Carefully  considered  authority 
for  court  approved  electronic  surveil- 
lance to  make  inroads  into  organized 
criminal  activity  in  the  District. 

Seventh.  Authority  for  the  limited  pre- 
trial detention  of  dangerous  defendants. 

On  other  occasions,  the  proposal  to  re- 
organize the  courts,  shifting  the  felony 
jurisdiction  which  now  resides  in  the 
Federal  district  courts  to  a  new,  unifiea 
local  court  system,  might  have  engend- 
ered sharp  controversy.  It  would  be  quite 
inaccurate  to  assimie  that  there  was  no 
opposition  to  this  development,  or  that 
it  has  not  been  given  intense  study. 
Court   reorganization   has   consumed  a 
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tremendous  amount  of  time,  thought, 
and  effort,  and  it  will  contribute  a  great 
deal  of  the  restoration  of  an  orderly  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  in  the  District  of 
Co'.umbia.  which  should  be  a  model  of 
administrative  effectiveness. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  this 
central  feature  in  the  bill  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  several  widely  debated 
criminal  provisions,  which  have  been  the 
focus  of  rno.st  public  attention. 

In  recent  years  the  condition  of  life 
in  this  city  has  seriously  deteriorated. 
Crime  has  demoralized  the  spirit  of  this 
city.  Crime  breeds  fear  and  at  present 
our  society  is  permeated  with  this  fear 
and  distrust,  Neiglibors  are  too  fright- 
ened to  lend  to  one  another  a  helpful 
hand  in  time  of  distress.  A  so.riety  whose 
members  build  walls  between  each  other 
and  who  live  in  a  city  fast  becoming  an 
armed  camp  cannot  survive.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  in  other  cities,  the 
criminal  justice  system  has  just  broken 
down.  It  has  proved  itself  inadequate  in 
the  present  crisis. 

In  the  last  11  years,  the  total  nimiber 
of  serious  crim.es  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  increased  about  600  percent. 
The  incidence  of  armed  robbery  and 
burglary  have  been  particularly  shock- 
ing. Last  year,  armed  robberies  increased 
52  percent,  averaging  almost  20  each 
day — which  means  that  each  day,  rough- 
ly 20  people  were  confronted  head  on 
with  a  weapon  of  destruction. 

There  has  been  an  ominous  trend  in 
homicides — away  from  intrafamily  mur- 
ders or  quarrels  between  lovers — toward 
coldblooded,  impersonal  murders  on 
the  street. 

Studies  reveal  that  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  crime  in  the  District  Is  related  to 
narcotics,  mostly  heroin. 

It  is  by  looking  at  the  drug  problem 
that  we  can  see  the  very  obvious  link 
between  organized  crime  and  street 
crime. 

These  growing  numbers  of  drug  ad- 
dicts offer  one  explanation  for  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  street  crime  over  this 
past  decade.  As  the  addict's  tolerance 
for  drugs  increases,  his  demand  for  the 
drugs  grows— and  so  does  the  cost.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  way  a  person  ad- 
dicted to  hard  narcotics  can  purchase 
his  drugs  without  resorting  to  crime. 

A  heroin  addict  may  need  $100  a  day 
or  more  to  pay  for  his  habit,  and  this 
is  eveiy  day  of  the  week.  There  are  no 
holidays  for  those  hooked  on  drugs.  They 
must  get  their  money  anyway  they  can 
Traditionally,  drug  addicts  have  com- 
mitted nonviolent  crimes  like  shoplift- 
ing, forgery,  and  breaking  to  achieve 
their  ends.  Now,  however,  the  scene  is 
changing.  Drug  adicts  are  committing 
more  and  more  armed  robberies  and 
other  violent  crimes. 

Why?  Partly  because  of  the  enormous 
expense  involved  in  maintaining  a  habit: 
and,  m  part,  because  an  addict  who  sud- 
Ports  his  habit  by  burglary  must  sell  the 
stolen  merchandise  for  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  its  retail  value.  That  means 
ne  must  steal  a  minimum  of  merchandise 
worth  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of 
S^KK  ^  ^^^^  ^^6  necessary  cash. 
Kobbep-  is  just  an  easier,  faster  way  to 
make  his  pavments 
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Detailed  discussion  of  those  provisions 
in  the  bill  relating  to  court  reorganiza- 
tion and  criminal  procedure  is  work  for 
the  great  lawyers  in  this  Chamber. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  think  I  can 
bring  some  practical  wisdom  and  com- 
monsense  to  some  of  the  problems  at 
hand. 

For  example,  two  of  the  mo.-t  con- 
troversial provisions  in  this  entire  legis- 
lation have,  through  what  might  be 
termed  "overexposure,  "  been  respon- 
sible for  a  great  deal  of  emotional  reac- 
tion to  this  entire  bill.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  those  provisioiis  which  have  been  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "no-knock"  and 
"pretrial  detention." 

Because  of  the  apparent  controversy 
involving  these  two  provisions,  I  have 
found  it  desirable,  and  indeed  necessary 
to  make  an  especially  intensive  study  of 
these  two  provisions.  After  much  care  and 
tiiought  I  must  support  both  no-knock 
and  pretrial  det€ntion. 

I  support  the  provisions  for  no-knock 
and  pretrial  detention  because  I  believe 
they  are  essential  to  any  serious  effort 
to  reduce  crime  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia. 

The  evidence  is  persuasive  that  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  serious  crime  is  being 
committed  by  persons  released  prior  to 
trial. 

In  July  of  1968,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Metropolitan  Police  Department  un- 
dertook a  study  of  130  persons  indicted 
for  armed  robbery  and  released  during 
fiscal  1967.  The  Department  determined 
that  34.6  percent  of  those  defendants 
were  indicted  for  at  least  one  felony 
while  on  bail. 

In  a  later  study,  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
OfiBce  collected  data  on  557  robbery  de- 
fendants indicted  during  calendar  1968. 
Some  70  percent  of  the  345  defendants 
released  before  trial  were  reportedly  re- 
arrested for  a  new  crime. 

Subsequently,  the  Judicial  Coimcil 
Committee  to  Study  the  Operation  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reviewed  the  U.S.  attorney  s  in- 
vestigation. Taking  a  sample  of  140  of 
the  557  robbery  defendants,  the  commit- 
tee determined  that  63.7  percent  of  the 
106  defendants  released  were  rearrested 
while  on  bail,  which  confirmed  the  sub- 
stance of  the  original  findings. 

Finally,  last  spring,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  released  a  new  report 
of  criminal  court  data  relating  to  pre- 
trial release  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  report  focused  on  426  defendants 
who  were  released  before  trial  during  4 
random  weeks  in  the  first  half  of  1968. 
The  report  revealed  that  17  percent  of 
147  felony  defendants  were  rearrested 
during  pretrial  release.  Seventeen  per- 
cent of  the  defendants  charged  with 
"violent  crimes,"  as  defined  in  the  bill, 
and  25  percent  of  the  defendants  charged 
with  "dangerous  crimes,"  were  rearrested 
on  bail.  Altogether,  11  percent  of  the 
426  defendants,  inclm'  ng  those  charged 
with  misdemeanors,  were  rearrested  for 
new  offenses. 

The  question  for  lawmakers  is  wheth- 
er legislative  action  can  be  taken  and 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  incidents  of 
crime  committed  by  persons  out  on  bail. 
I  believe  a  limited  system  of  pretrial  de- 
tension  is  a  vital  part  of  the  answer. 


In  its  presentations  on  this  issue,  the 
Department  of  Ju.'^tice  has  convinced  me 
that  there  are  some  offenders — people 
who  can  be  identified — who  po^e  a  par- 
ticularly serious  thieat  to  the  hves  and 
property  of  others  if  released  before 
trial.  These  defendants  include  profes- 
sional holdup  men  and  professional  bur- 
glars who  are  usually  armed  and  who 
steal  as  a  livelihood;  desperate  narcotics 
addicts  who  have  resorted  to  crimes  of 
violence  to  support  their  addiction:  in- 
corrigible yoimg  tough.s  who  have  dem- 
onstrated vicious  propensities  in  their 
repeated  brushes  with  the  law:  compul- 
sive sex  offenders  and  compulsive  arson- 
ists:  and  defendants  who  have  a  special 
motive  to  engage  in  crime. 

Speedy  trials  are  not  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  depredations  of  these  men. 
Something  more  is  needed,  and  that 
something  is  a  limited  system  of  pretrial 
detention. 

Let  me  make  plain  the  fact  that  most 
defendants  can  be  released  and  should 
be  released  before  trial,  and  tliis  legisla- 
tion does  not  require  or  inspire  pretrial 
detention  that  is  not  needed  to  secure  the 
public  safety  or  secure  the  presence  of 
defendants  at  trial.  Release  is  desirable  in 
most  cases  because  it  permits  the  liberty 
of  a  defendant  before  trial  and  elim- 
inates the  expense  of  unneces.-arv  cus- 
tody. 

We  deal  with  the  exceptions,  with  the 
situations  in  which  the  public  safety  de- 
mands protection. 

The  conference  went  out  of  its  way 
to  minimize  the  detention  of  first  offend- 
ers. Except  in  the  case  of  addicts,  we 
have  required  a  prior  pattern  ol  behavior 
to  reveal  the  dangerous  tendencies  tiiat 
would  justify  detention.  I  believe  this 
test  is  ample  protection  against  erroneous 
findings. 

We  have  tried  to  be  fair  to  defendants 
without  neglecting  the  public  interest. 

I  rely  on  the  wisdom  of  a  New  England 
jurist  in  my  vote  on  this  question.  Writ- 
ing in  "Ex  Parte  Thaw,"  Federal  District 
Judge  Edgar  AJdrich  of  New  Hampshire 
declared : 

The  right  U)  bail  ...  is  subject,  like  all 
other  personal  rights,  to  being  influenced  by 
considerations  of  public  policy  and  public 
safety. 

Another  Federal  judge  has  observed 
that  the  bail  system  is  an  attempt  "to 
reconcile  the  conflict  between  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  and  the  interests 
of  society."  Surely,  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety include  the  right  to  be  free  from  un- 
reasonable risks  of  harm  by  persons  who 
have  already  been  charged  with  one  or 
more  serious  crimes.  That  is  my  judg- 
ment, rendered  after  full  deliberation. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  many 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  have 
come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  print  several  edi- 
torials in  support  of  pretrial  detention  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  tools 
and  improvements  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  are  urgently  needed  to  meet 
the  dire  situation  the  courts  and  law 
enforcement    agencies    of    the    District 
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face    I  urge  your  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  veoman  sen-ice  which  he  rendered  in 
urinaing  about  a  meeting  of  the  minds  of 
the  conferees  on  the  House  side  as  well 
as  on  the  Senate  side. 

Exhibit 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.i  Evening  Star. 

Oct.  22.  19691 

Preventive  Detention 

.\  Hovi^?  Judiciary  Subcommittee  has 
t  ickled  the  dimcult  and  much  debated  ques- 
tion of  wh.-\t  to  do  about  a  1966  law  which 
requires  that  criminal  su.spects  mvist  be  re- 
leased on  bond— personal  or  monetary — even 
though  there  is  a  high  probability  that  they 
will  commit  additional  serious  crimes  while 

Tt  Is  our  belief  that  the  1966  law  shotild 
be  changed  As  matters  stand,  a  federal  Judge 
can  consider  only  one  thing  in  passing  upon 
a  request  for  bail  in  a  non-capital  case— 
whether  an  accused  person  is  likely  to  show 
vip  for  his  tri.U  of  whether  he  can  be  ex- 
pected to  nee  to  avoid  trial.  This  limited  dis- 
cretion we  think,  should  be  enlarged  to 
permit  a  Judge  to  take  into  consideration  the 
d:'.nger  to  the  community  that  could  be  cre- 
ated if  a  particular  suspect  were  to  be  re- 
leased prior  to  his  trial.  This  is  what  Is 
known  as  preventive  detention. 

Under  a  bill  proposed  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, this  additional  discretion 
would  be  subject  to  tight  restrictions.  Pre- 
ventive detention  would  apply  only  in  the 
ctse  of  very  serious  felonies.  The  period  of 
detention  could  not  exceed  60  days.  The 
Judge  must  hold  a  hearing  at  which  the  ac- 
cused person  could  present  evidence  and 
cross-examine  witnesses.  Before  denying  ball, 
the  judge  must  lind  that  there  would  be  a 
high  risk  to  the  public  In  releasing  the  ac- 
cused He  must  spell  out  his  reasons  in  writ- 
ing, and  the  accused  has  the  right  of  appeal. 

Sen.  Ervln.  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  Is  a  principal  opponent 
of  the  bill  He  says  it  "smacks  of  a  police 
state"  and  that  it  "protects  no  one."  We  dis- 
agree on  both  counts.  The  senator  also  said 
the  true  rate  of  crime  committed  while  on 
bail  in  the  District  Is  only  about  5  percent. 

Again,  disagreement  is  strong.  Maryland's 
Representative  Gude  disputed  this  vigorously 
in  his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
Police  Chief  Jerrv  V.  Wilson  in  a  speech  last 
month  told  of  a  survey  In  Washington  of 
persons  relei\sed  on  personal  bond  before 
trial,  but  after  Indictment,  on  robbery 
charges.  The  survey  covered  the  period  from 
July  1  1966.  to  June  30.  1967.  and  It  showed 
that  35  percent  of  the  released  Individuals 
were  rearrested  and  reindicted  for  subsequent 
felonies,  mostly  armed  robberies,  before  be- 
ing brought  to  trial.  Some  were  rearrested 
and  reindicted  as  often  as  three  times  in  one 
year. 

This  condition  can  be  and  should  be 
remedied.  Chief  Wilson  and  U.S.  Attorney 
Flannery  h.ive  said  that  the  preventive  de- 
tention of  no  more  than  300  persons  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  cleaning  up  the  prob- 
lem of  street  crime  in  Wa.shington.  And.  gen- 
erally .'-peaking  they  know  who  these  people 
are.  One  of  them,  certainly,  is  the  heroin  ad- 
dict Indicted  for  a  robbery  staged  to  get 
money  to  feed  his  habit.  To  release  him  pend- 
ing a  trial  six  months  or  a  year  in  the  future 
virtuallv  guarantees  that  he  will  commit  new 
robberies  to  get  the  money  he  needs.  What 
kind  of  Justice  is  this? 

Perhaps  the  main  argument  against  pre- 
ventive detention,  aside  from  the  constitu- 
tional question  which  the  Supreme  Court 
would  have  resolved.  Is  that  a  Judge  cannot 
read  a  suspect's  mind  to  determine  whether 
he  Is  likely  to  commit  another  crime  if  re- 


leased. But  this  same  Judge  Is  authorized  by 
the  1966  law  to  read  a  suspect's  mind  to  de- 
termine whether  he  is  likely  to  skip  the  Juris- 
diction to  avoid  trial.  If  a  Judge  can  do  the 
latter,  why  Is  he  not  equally  competent  to 
make  the  former  determination? 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  Aug.  26, 
19691 
Hypocrisy  and  the  Law 
The  case  of  Damon  Alston  Jr.  provides  a 

superb  illustration  of  what  the  acrimonious 
debate  over  bail  and  preventive  detention  is 
all  alxjut.  The  case  Involves  a  sharp  dispute 
between  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
and  Chief  Judge  Curran  of  District  Court.  It 
demonstrates  that  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  a  constant  irritant  in  the 
Judicial  process.  And  it  provides  a  sotind  fac- 
tual basis  for  Congress  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments to  that  Act  proposed  by  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

Mr.  Alston,  it  appears.  Is  not  one  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  more  upright  citizens. 
He  ha.s  been  convicted  of  various  things  seven 
times  in  the  la-^  12  years  and  now  stands 
charged  with  armed  robbery.  He  was  on  parole 
at  the  time  of  that  robbery  last  December 
and  he  ha-s  been  In  Jail  ever  since,  unable  to 
obtain  a  S5000  bail  bond  What  makes  his 
case  particularly  unusual  is  the  following 
set  of  facts:  his  employer  at  the  time  he  was 
arrested  has  promised  to  give  him  his  job 
back  if  he  is  released  pending  trial;  the  Ball 
Agency  has  recommended  he  be  released  in 
someone's  custody:  Bonabond  is  willing  to  be 
that  someone:  the  Offender  Rehabilitation 
project  has  worked  out  a  plan  of  release  for 
him:  and  the  Shaw  Residence  has  assured 
him  of  living  quarters. 

Despite  these  arrangements.  Judge  Curran 
has  refused  twice  to  release  Alston  without 
bond  or  to  reduce  the  bond  from  $.5000.  He 
contends  that  Alston's  prior  criminal  record 
and  the  facts  of  this  robbery  indicate  that 
the  only  thing  that  might  keep  Alston  from 
fleeing  if  released  is  the  posting  of  bail.  This 
rationale,  it  seems  clear,  is  phony.  What 
Judge  Curran  really  fears  Is  that  if  Alston  Is 
released  he  will  commit  another  crime.  And 
that  is  where  the  rub  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
comes  in.  Under  it,  and  Indeed  under  the 
whole  history  of  ball  procedures  in  the  na- 
tion, the  standard  for  pre-trial  release  is  the 
probability  of  flight,  not  the  probability  that 
another  crime  will  be  committed. 

Applving  that  law  as  it  is  written,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  last  week  ordered  Alston's  release 
under  a  tough  set  of  conditions.  It  specified 
that  he  must  be  employed,  that  his  employer 
must  report  If  he  fails  to  appear  for  work, 
that  he  must  live  at  Shaw  Residence,  that  an 
ofncial  there  must  report  if  he  breaks  the  cur- 
few time  or  any  other  rules,  that  he  must  re- 
enroll  in  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Clinic, 
and  that  he  must  deposit  10  per  cent  of  his 
net  earnings  with  the  Court  as  security  for 
his  appearance  for  trial  until  the  fund 
reaches  .$500. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Alston  is  more 
llkelv  to  flee  if  he  Is  released  under  those 
conditions  than  if  he  were  released  because 
he  could  raise  the  $280  to  buy  a  $5000  bond. 
But  that  merely  underlines  the  problem. 
Since  the  law  Is  cast  In  terms  of  fleeing,  the 
trial  Judges  talk  of  flight  when  they  mean 
danger  and  the  real  question— will  Alston  be 
a  threat  to  the  community  before  his  trial? — 
Is  never  faced. 

Even  without  answering  that  question.  It 
Is  clear  why  the  Ball  act  should  be  re-con- 
sidered. Congress  ought  to  decide  whether 
the  Judges  should  have  power  to  detain  a 
man  pending  trial  because  they  believe  he  Is 
too  dangerous  to  release.  This  newspaper  has 
argued  in  the  past  that  Judges  should  have 
that  power  in  certain  clearly  defined  situa- 
tions and  with  substantial  restrictions  on  Its 
use.  Whether  Congress  agrees  or  not.  It  ought 
to  clarify  the  situation.  One  of  the  worst  evils 


of  the  law  Is  hypocrisy,  and  the  bail  proce- 
dures are  full  of  it. 

One  other  fact  in  this  case  is  relevant.  Al- 
ston was  arrested  on  December  16,  1968.  He 
has  been  in  Jail  eight  months  and  he  has  not 
yet  been  tried.  Even  if  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's proposals  were  now  law,  Alston 
would  be  released  automatically:  those  pro- 
posals limit  pre-trial  detention  to  60  days 
and  Alston  has  been  in  Jail  250  days.  A  system 
of  criminal  Justice  that  permits  this  kind  of 
delay  Is  uncivilized  and  the  whole  problem 
of  court  reform  ought  to  get  the  highest  kind 
of  priority  when  Congress  returns. 

[From    the    Richmond    (Va.)    News   Leader, 

June  30,  1970) 

Let  the  Judges  Decide 

A  few  days  ago  in  Washington,  a  traffic 
patrolman  shot  and  killed  a  robbery  sus- 
pect fleeing  from  a  liquor  store  holdup,  after 
the  suspect  had  shot  the  patrolman  through 
the  chest  and  neck.  Details  of  the  shooting 
repeat  a  pattern  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
nation's  capital  since  passage  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  under  which  all  suspects 
charged  with  other  than  capital  crimes  In 
Federal  courts  must  be  released  on  bond  if 
the  Judge  considers  them  likely  to  show  up 
for  trial. 

Had  Federal  District  Judges  in  Washing- 
ton been  permitted  to  consider  a  suspect's 
record  or  the  likelihood  that  he  would  com- 
mit other  crimes  while  free  on  bond,  the  re- 
cent shoot-out  might  not  have  occurred.  The 
suspect  In  the  case,  Franklin  E.  Moyler.  had 
the  record  of  a  hardened  criminal.  He  had 
served  two  years  in  Jail  on  charges  of  as- 
saulting an  officer.  He  subsequently  chalked 
up  a  number  of  assault  charges:  In  Jan- 
tiary,  he  was  charged  on  four  counts,  includ; 
ing  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  but  wai 
released  when  he  posted  one-tenth  of  a  $1,500 
bond.  On  June  1,  he  was  charged  again  with 
robbery  and  released  on  a  $2,000  bond.  So 
he  was  free  on  June  19  to  shoot  and  to 
wound  a  policeman  critically. 

The  latest  incident  adds  yet  more  Impera- 
tive reasons  for  approval  of  a  preventive  de- 
tention provision  Included  In  the  D.C.  Crime 
Bill,  under  which  Federal  District  Judges 
would  be  permitted  more  discretion  in  set- 
ting bail.  The  Tydlngs  Advisory  Pane! 
Against  Armed  'Violence  recently  endorsed 
preventive  detention  as  "an  immediate  re- 
sponse to  armed  violence."  The  panel  found, 
in  Its  investigation,  that  one  out  of  every 
11  suspects  released  on  bond  is  charged  with 
subsequent  offenses  before  reaching  trial  on 
the  first  charges.  The  panel  also  reported  that 
offenders  charged  with  certain  crimes,  such 
as  burglary,  robbery,  and  narcotics  offenses. 
are  much  "more  likely  to  be  charged  with 
subsequent  offenses  while  free  on  bond. 

The  preventive  detention  proposal  has 
sincere  opposition  from  those  who  believe 
that  it  infringes  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  criminal  suspects.  After  all.  they 
say.  the  suspect  has  not  yet  faced  trial  on 
his  charges,  and  therefore,  he  must  be  pre- 
sumed innocent  and  set  free  until  proved 
guilty.  Opponents  further  contend  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  those  released  actuahy 
commit  new  crimes  before  their  trials,  and 
preventive  detention  would  punish  both  the 
Innocent  and  the  guilty. 

These  arguments  fall  to  persuade.  In  re- 
cent testimony  before  a  Senate  suboommK- 
tee,  U.S.  District  Judge  George  Hart  re- 
counted 14  cases  in  Washington  In  which 
preventive  detention  would  have  preventea 
commission  of  new  crimes  by  the  suspects. 
all  of  whom  had  been  charged  with  crimes 
of  violence.  The  subsequent  crimes  includea 
rape,  attempted  murder,  and  armed  roo- 
berv.  In  Judge  Hart's  view,  the  right  of  so- 
ciety to  be  protected  from  crimes  of  vio- 
lence Justifies  approval  of  preventive  de- 
tention. 

Those   who    oppose   preventive   detention 
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somehow  view  Judges  as  ogres  who  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  put  every  crimi- 
nal suspect  behind  bars.  The  record  sug- 
gests otherwise.  Judges  who  deal  daily  with 
violent  criminals  soon  learn  to  recognize  a 
hardened  criminal  when  he  appears  in  their 
courtrooms.  These  Judges  also  reoog^ilze 
their  responsibility  to  uphold  the  law.  act- 
ing as  instruments  of  that  law.  Arguments 
against  preventive  detention  suggest  that 
most  Judges  are  corrupt  and  that  they  have 
no  ability  to  distinguish  a  hardened  crim- 
inal from  a  first  offender,  an  unjustified  in- 
sult to  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

The  arguments  continue,  pro  and  con,  and 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  results. 
Meanwhile,  the  crime  rate  in  Washington 
rose  21  per  cent  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  over  the  same  period  In 
1969:  the  national  crime  rate  rose  by  13  per 
cent.  Even  the  lit>eral  Washington  Post  has 
recognized  that  the  lack  of  preventive  de- 
tention has  contributed  to  Washington's 
crime  problems.  With  support  from  both 
conservative  and  liberal  elements,  preven- 
tive detention,  in  conjunction  with  a  speed- 
ier trial  system,  may  yet  prove  a  highly  ef- 
fective weapon  against  those  who  repeat- 
edly tlireaten  the  lives  and  safety  of  citi- 
zens in  the  nation's  capital. 


tween  order  and  liberty,  crime  and  fear  weigh 
heavily  in  the  balance.  For  they  threaten  im- 
portant liberties  as  well  as  our"  lives. 

"The  time  has  come  to  face  our  responsi- 
bilities, to  afford  protection  to  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  can  no  longer  neglect  the  security  of 
our  citizens.  We  must  reassert  their  lit>€rtv 
to  live  without  fear.  Pretrial  detention  is  not 
the  whole  answer:  but  it  is  pan  of  the  an- 
swer in  this  time  of  crisis." 

Kleindienst  stated  the  case  most  succinctly. 
The  public  has  rights,  too,  and  the  courts 
should  have  reasonable  power  to  protect  those 
rights 

The  preventive  detention  proposal  has  the 
safeguards  to  prevent  its  misuse,  yet  affords 
protection  against  the  men;:ce  of  known  of- 
fenders running  loo.se  and  extending  their 
string  of  crimes. 

[From  the  Cincinnati   (Ohio)   Enquirer. 

Oct.  21.   1969j 

The  President's  Propos.«,s  For  Pretrial 

Detention 


(From  the  Rockwood   (111.)    Rrgister- 

Republlc.  Feb.  23.   1970] 
Preventive  Detention  Rea.-,onable 
(The  issue:  Propo.sed  legislation  to  permit 
detention  of  defendants  considered  dangerous 
to  the  community.) 

One  of  the  most  reasonable  suggestions  ad- 
vanced by  the  Nixon  administration  proposes 
Judicial  authority  for  pretrial  detention  of 
dangerous  defendants. 

The  proposal  comes  as  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  federal  Bail  Bond  Reform  Act 
of  1966  which  requires  that  criminal  suspects 
must  be  released  on  bond — personal  or  mone- 
tary—eve:! though  there  is  a  hitrh  proba'Mll!.v 
that  they  would  commit  additional  .seriou's 
crimes  while  free. 

As  it  now  .-stands,  a  judge  may  consider 
only  two  areas  In  ruling  on  boncis  in  non- 
capital cases— whether  the  accused  Is  llkelv 
to  show  up  for  his  trial  or  whether  he  can  be 
e.xpected  to  flee  to  avoid  trial. 

If  a  judge  is  competent  to  rule  In  these 
areas,  why  is  he  not  also  competent  to  de- 
termine If  the  release  of  a  suspect  nileht 
create  a  danger  to  the  community? 

This  latter  Judgment  is  the  he"art  of  pre- 
ventive detention,  which  would  permit  a 
Judge  to  take  Into  consideration  the  public 
d-mger  that  could  be  created  if  a  particular 
siispec*  were  to  be  released  prior  to  his  trial 
The  proposal  is  loaded  with  safeguards  and 
tight  restrictions.  It  would  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  very  serious  felonies. 

The  period  of  detention  could  not  exceed 
60  days,  which  would  place  on  the  court 
special  obligations  to  try  the  case  within  that 
period,  a  prompt  trial  guarantee  not  provided 
tor  most  defendants  today. 

Further,  the  Judge  must  hold  a  he.arlng  a- 
Which  the  accused  person  could  present  evi- 
dence and  cross-examine  witnesses.  If  the 
Judge  decides  to  deny  ball,  he  would  have  to 
^pell  out  his  reasons  In  wTiting  and  the  ac- 
cused has  the  right  of  appeal. 

These  restrictions  more  than  serve  to  over- 
nde  the  critics  of  the  proposal  who  protest 
'hat  because  the  accused  is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty,  he  should  remain  free  until 
ne  comes  to  trial.  Already,  bond  can  be  denied 
la  capital  cases  and  Judges  are  free  to  set 
S^nds  at  p.'ohibltlvely  high  figures. 

Balancing  the  Interests  of  the  individual 
^-•d  the  public  at  large  is  one  of  the  basic 
a.Ieminas  of  a  free  society. 

In  an  address  to  thf  American  Trial  Law- 
Pi^to  i"^''  '^'^'  '^^^'^  ^So,  Deputy  Atty   Gen 
•  T^'^  G.  Kleindienst  pointed  out: 
roaay,  as  we  reconcile  the  tensions  be- 
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One  cf  the  distressing  aspects  of  the  na- 
tion's already  appalling  crime  rate,  especial- 
ly in  the  so-called  street  crimes  such  as 
robbery,  burglary,  rape  and  traffic  in  narcot- 
ics, is  the  high  Incidence  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  out  on  bond  and  await- 
ing trial  for  a  crime  previously  committed. 

A  major  point  of  President  Nixon's  anti- 
crime  prtigram  is  an  effort  at  reducing  this 
activity,  wlilch  understandably  infuriates  a 
large  segment  of  the  public.  The  administra- 
tion has  introduced  Identical  bills  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  pre- 
trial detention  in  noncapital  cases  of  Federal 
prisoners,  for  periods  up  to  60  days  and 
under  certain  conditions  and  procedures. 

Last  week,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  began  hearings  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  bail-reform  proposals.  So  far.  Con- 
gress has  moved  hardly  at  all  on  others  of  the 
20  bills  submitted  or  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  help  launch  a  ruitionwlde 
attack,  on  a  number  of  fronts,  against  crime. 
The  President  has  asked  Congress  for  omni- 
bus antinarcotlcs  legislation;  for  increased 
approprUtlons  to  the  existing  National  Law 
Enforcement  -Assistance  Administration, 
which  provides  monetary  and  administrative 
help  to  the  states  for  a  concerted  antlcrlme 
effort;  for  better  legislation  to  protect  minors 
from  receiving  obscene  materials  through 
the  mails:  for  funds  for  a  national  crime 
program— as  yet  with  little  success. 

In  this  light,  it  Is  gratifying  to  a  nation 
which  has  seen  its  major-crime  rate  more 
than  double  in  the  last  eight  years  that 
Congress  has  begun  moving  on  the  Presi- 
dent's pretrlal-detentlon  bill,  a  recommenda- 
tion that  patently  is  designed  to  enhance 
public  safety. 

Although  the  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  toward 
fighting  the  incidence  of  street  crimes  In 
Washington.  D.C,  the  only  place  where  such 
crimes  come  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  the 
proposal  has  nationwide  Implications.  For 
II  the  measure — which  already  has  stirred 
considerable  controversy — becomes  law  and 
then  survives  challenges  as  to  Its  constitu- 
tionality. It  could  provide  a  framework  for 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  states  and 
municipalities  plagued  by  criminal  recidi- 
vism from  persons  already  under  Indictment 
and  awaiting  trial. 

The  legislation  the  President  has  requested 
would  allow  courts  to  consider  danger  to  the 
community  In  setting  nonfinancial  condi- 
tions of  pretrial  release;  provide  pretrial  de- 
tention for  up  to  60  days  of  defendants  of 
certain  categories  who  are  found,  after  a 
hearing,  to  be  "dangerous  to  the  commu- 
nity." The  categories  of  persons  who  may  be 
detained  until  trial  are  hsted  by  the  bill  as 
repeated  offenders  in  crimes  of  violence,  per- 
sons charged  with  offenses  that  have  a  high 
risk  of  repeated  public  danger  (robbery  and 
drug-pushing,   for  example);    narcotics   ad- 


dicts charged  with  a  crime  of  violence:  any 
defendant  who  threatens  witnesses  or  Jurors. 
The  bill  additionally  authorizes  sanctions 
against  those  defendants  who.  having  secured 
a  pretrial  release,  violate  the  conditions  of 
their  bond  or  commit  a  crime. 

Some  of  the  present  dilemma  arises  from 
failures  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966.  In- 
tended to  pro'iect  the  rights  of  Federal  pris- 
oners who  found  themselves  unable  to  obtain 
ball  money,  while  other  defendants  similarly 
charged  were  able  to  obtain  pretrial  release. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  act.  there  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  reliance  on  money 
bail  in  the  nations  capital,  with  releases  on 
personal  recognizance  becoming  almost  the 
order  ol  the  day. 

La^t  month,  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
chief  said  his  department  has  found  that 
35';  of  the  defendants  indicted  on  armed- 
robbery  charges  who  were  rele.ised  on  per- 
sonal recogiua.tnce  were  rearrested  and  re- 
indicted on  subsequent  felonies — mostly 
armed  robberies — before  coming  to  trial. 

Under  these  conditions,  a  community  need- 
lessly suffers  and  already  o\ercrowded  court 
dockets  become  more  Jammed. 

Hopefully,  the  President's  corrective  recom- 
mi^ndations  will  win  congressional  approval, 
and  thus  provide  a  guideline  for  action 
throughout  the  nation. 

[From  the  Oakland  Sunday  Tribune, 

Mar.  1,  1970] 

Pretrial  Detention  :  Practical  Way  to 

Combat  Crime 

The  do-gooders,  bleeding  hearts  and  nlcelv- 
nlcely  apologists  for  much  of  the  nations 
criminal  element  are  beclouding  the  question 
of  pre-trial  detention  to  the  point  where 
public  attention  is  diverted  from  the  true 
Issues. 

As  a  result,  a  serious  and  practical  pro- 
posal to  reduce  crime  Is  denied  enactment, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  tliose  respon- 
sible for  protecting  society. 

Last  July,  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
proposed  to  Congress  that  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  be  amended  to  prevent  certain 
dangerous  defendants  from  being  easily  and 
automatically  freed  on  bail  while  awaiting 
trial. 

Appropriate  and  effective  safeguards 
against  abuse  or  misuse  of  such  powers  were 
detailed  in  the  proposed  legislation,  and  in 
a  practical  and  logical  sense,  everv  antici- 
pated criticism  was  realistically  answered. 

The  answers,  however,  have  been  coldly 
Ignored  by  an  assortment  of  self-anointed 
civU  libertarians,  who  allege  that  denying 
ball  to  an  accused  rapist,  with  a  record  of 
prior  convictions  for  similar  offenses  for  ex- 
ample, would  somehow  violate  his  rights. 

These  nay-sayers  suggest  that  somehow 
ball  is  an  unqualified  "right,"  but  such  a 
position  finds  little  support  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Eighth  Amendment  forbids  imposing 
"excessive  ball."  but  nowhere  does  it  require 
that  all  those  accused  of  any  and  all  crimes 
be  freed  on  ball.  Prom  the  earliest  days  of 
this  nation,  accused  murderers  have  been 
kept  locked  up  without  anv  protests  about 
their  constitutional  rights. 

If  Indeed  the  Eighth  Amendment  actually 
established  a  "right"  to  ball,  by  what  au- 
thority have  states  regularly  and' consistent- 
ly taken  away  that  alleged  right  when  de- 
fendants were  accused  of  capital  offenses — 
those  punishable  by  death? 

Murderers,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  pose  a  direct  threat  to  society  If  per- 
mitted freedom.  In  Washington,  D  c".  In  1963, 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  persons  Indicted 
for  robbery  and  released  prior  to  trial  even- 
tually were  rearrested  and  charged  with  a 
subsequent  offense. 

That  is  precisely  the  crime  problem  the 
Justice  Department  proposal  is  designed  to 
diminish.  Under  the  plan,  an  accused  person 
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would  be  kept  In  Jail  only  after  a  hearing 
before  a  Judge  and  only  after  his  attorney 
had  had  ample  opportunity  to  rebut  the  gov- 
ernments  case  for  retention. 

A  Judge  could  keep  such  person  locked 
up  when  he  was  convinced  by  the  accused's 
past  performance  that  release  would  literally 
endanger  the  community  and  public  safety. 

The  suggestion  that  pre-trial  detention 
presumes  guUt  and  thus  violates  the  protec- 
tion that  a  defendant  is  '■innocent  until 
proved  guilty"  simply  reflects  ignorance  of 
this  time-honored  canon  of  American  law. 

Presumption  of  innocence  is  merely  a  rule 
of  court  procedure  during  trial  and  Is  un- 
related to  a  separate  hearing  as  proposed  to 
determine  pre-trial  detention.  If  such  were 
truly  the  case.  Judges  would  be  forced  to 
grant  accused  murderers  pre-trial  release,  for 
we  certainly  do  not  deny  them  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence. 

Suggestions  that  due  process  protections 
of  the  Constitiitlon  would  be  denied  defend- 
ants by  pre-trial  detention  are  refuted  by  the 
very   wording  of  the  proposed  statute. 

Every  word  of  the  proposal  reflects  the  fair- 
ness arid  reasonableness  of  the  procedures  by 
which  detention  would  be  achieved,  and 
therein  lies  the  basic  test  of  due  process. 

The  Mitchell  plan  would  apply  only  in  fed- 
eral cases,  particularly  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  crimes  of  violence  are  a 
priority  problem.  There  is  little  question, 
however,  that  it  could  serve  as  a  model  for 
legislators  concerned  about  the  Incidence  of 
crime  by  repeaters  in  their  own  states. 

Indeed,  the  validity  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's arguments  should  inspire  Sacramento 
Bolons  to  apply  Mitchell's  logical,  reasoned 
position  to  Callfomla  law. 

Action  in  both  capitols  to  permit  pre-trial 
detention  of  known  felons  In  non-capltol 
cases  would  provide  positive  steps  m  con- 
trolling vicious  and  irresponsible  actions  by 
all  manner  of  dangerous,  hard-core  criminals. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

Feb.  10,  1970] 

Hold  Dangerous  Defendants 

Before  anyone,  even  a  speed  reader,  can 
complete  this  editorial,  someone  in  the 
United  State.?  will  have  been  the  victim  of 
a  horrible  crime. 

Such  Is  the  frequency  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence In  the  land  that  traveling  to  the  moon 
is  safer  than  walking  the  streets  at  night. 

When  Richard  Nixon  campaigned  for  Pres- 
ident he  promised  to  do  something  about 
the  dreadful  crime  crisis,  obviously  one  of 
the  major  concerns  of  voters. 

One  of  the  most  reasonable  and  protective 
proposals  put  forth  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, m  Its  fight  against  crime,  asks  au- 
thority for  pretrial  detention  of  dangerous 
defendants. 

A3  President  Nixon  observed,  in  asking 
Congress  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966,  "Increasing  numbers  of  crimes  are  be- 
ing committed  by  persons  already  Indicted 
for  earlier  crimes,  but  free  on  pretrial  re- 
lease. Many  are  being  arrested  two,  three, 
even  seven  times  for  new  offenses  while 
awaiting  trials." 

No  one  needs  to  draw  St.  Loulsans  a  pic- 
ture of  a  dangerous  defendant. 

Milton  Brookins,  who  has  been  found 
guilty  of  an  armed  robbery  attack  on  a  young 
woman  while  out  on  bond  on  two  rape 
charges,  answers  the  description. 

Under  a  system  authorizing  pretrial  de- 
tention, Brookins  could  have  been  denied 
ball  because  of  the  substantial  probability 
that  his  release  posed  a  danger  to  the 
community. 

At  present  a  court  must  Ignore  a  defend- 
ant's danger  to  the  community  and  release 
htm  on  bond  if  he  is  not  considered  likely 
to  flee. 

Precise  statistics  on  the  number  of  crimes 
committed    by    those    out    on    bond    while 


awaiting  trial  for  other  offenses  are  not 
available,  because  until  recently  no  attempt 
was  made  to  tabulate  them. 

Available  figures,  however,  are  shocking. 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
defendants  indicted  for  robbery,  and  released 
prior  to  trial,  were  re-arrested  and  charged 
with  subsequent  offenses. 

As  requested  by  the  Justice  Department, 
pretrial  detention  would  be  authorized  in 
all  federal  courts,  but  would  have  Its  great- 
est Impact  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
these  courts  have  full  Jurisdiction. 

Adoption  by  states  would  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  in  crime-infested  cities 
everywhere. 

Detention  is  no  presumption  that  the  ac- 
cxised  is  guilty  of  the  offense  charged,  any 
more  than  a  person  charged  with  murder  Is 
presumed  guilty  because  he  need  not  be 
granted  ball  on  a  capital  offense. 

Rather  than  cripple  anyone's  constitu- 
tional rights,  pretrial  detention  of  danger- 
ous defendants  could  make  it  practical  to 
do  away  with  the  hypocrisy  of  setting  high 
bonds  in  situations  where  the  defendants 
are  not  considered  a  threat  to  the  whole 
community. 

The  aim  of  pretrial  detention  is  simple  and 
clear.  The  welfare  of  the  majority  requires 
that  the  community  be  protected  against  the 
menace  of  known  offenders  running  loose, 
piling  crime  upon  crime  to  the  ruination 
of  us  all. 


BALANCING  INTERESTS 


I  Prom  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 

Feb.  5,  1970) 

Free  Society  Dilemma:    Merft  in   Pretrial 

Detention 

Back  In  19G7  Madison  was  shocked  when 
three  armed  bandits,  who  were  virtually 
caught  in  the  act  of  robbing  employes  of  the 
Kahl's  Food  Store  at  gunpoint,  were  per- 
mitted to  be  released  on  bail. 

And  the  shock  and  indignation  was  com- 
pounded a  few  months  later  when  these 
same  bandits  who  Jumped  bail  killed  a 
Louisville.  Ky.,  policeman  during  a  super- 
market robbery. 

You  could  reasonably  conclude  that  if 
these  bandits,  with  long  criminal  records, 
had  been  held  in  Jail  here  pending  trial,  the 
Louisville  policeman  might   be  alive  today. 

Judges  should  have  the  power  to  protect 
the  public  against  known  criminals.  The 
records  show  that  increasing  numbers  of 
crimes  are  being  committed  by  persons  al- 
ready charged  with  earlier  crimes,  but  free 
on  pretrial  release. 

ATT.^CK  BY  CRITICS 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  trying  to 
remedy  this  situation.  It  has  proposed  to 
Congress  certain  amendments  to  the  federal 
bail  reform  act  to  give  Judges  some  discre- 
tion in  dangerous  crimes  to  deny  release  on 
bail  if  this  is  deemed  necessary  to  protect 
the  public. 

The  President  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  were  Immediately  attacked  by  a  hoet 
of  critics  with  some  arguing  that  it  Is 
wrong  and  immoral  to  hold  an  accused  with- 
out ball  until  trial,  or  to  set  the  bond  at  a 
prohibitively  high  figure.  Because  he  Is 
innocent  until  proved  guilty,  they  argue,  he 
should  remain  free  until  he  comes  to  trial. 

The  pretrial  detention  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish two  objectives.  First,  it  Is  an  effort  to 
reduce  violent  crime,  a  significant  percent- 
age of  which  may  be  attributed  to  persons 
released  prior  to  trial. 

The  second  objective  Is  to  eliminate  from 
the  ball  system  the  hypocrisy  of  locking 
up  defendants,  wlthotit  fixed  standards, 
through  the  device  of  requiring  unattaln- 
ably  high  ball  money. 

Preventive  detention  would  place  special 
obligations  on  the  court  to  give  the  accused 
a  trial  within  60  days,  a  prompt  trial  guar- 
antee   not    provided    for    other   defendants. 


Balancing  the  interests  of  the  Individual 
and  the  public  is  a  dilemma  inherent  in  a 
free  society.  As  Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Richard 
G.  Kleindlenst  said  in  a  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  Assn.  last  week: 

"Today,  as  we  reconcile  the  tensions  be- 
tween order  and  liberty,  crime  and  fear 
weigh  heavily  In  the  balance.  For  they 
threaten  Important  liberties  as  well  as  our 
lives.  The  time  has  come  to  afford  protection 
to  all  of  our  people.  We  can  no  longer  neglect 
the  security  of  our  citizens.  We  must  reassert 
their  liberty  to  live  without  fear.  Pretrial 
detention  Is  not  the  whole  answer;  but  It  Is 
part  of  the  answer  In  this  time  of  crisis." 

Pretrial  detention  of  the  armed  bandits 
who  raided  the  Kohl's  store  here  was  the 
whole  answer  for  Louisville  Policeman  Wil- 
liam F.  Meyer,  slain  Sept.  1,  1967. 

The  long  list  of  officers  like  Policeman 
Meyer  and  the  public  generally  have  right*, 
too,  and  the  courts  should  have  reasonable 
power  to  protect  them. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Sept.  15,  1969] 

How  THE  British  Deal  Wrrn  Crime 

When  a  suspect  Is  arrested  In  Britain  for 
murder,  rape  or  other  violent  crimes,  Lord 
Alfred  Denning  told  the  State  Bar  conven- 
tion here  last  week,  "we  keep  him  In  prison 
pending  his  trial;  we  do  not  allow  that  man 
out  on  ball  ...  If  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
he  may  commit  another  offense  while  await- 
ing trial." 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  British  al- 
ready employ  the  system  of  "preventive  de- 
tention" which  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
proposing  to  employ  In  certain  criminal  situ- 
ations over  which  the  Federal  coturts  have 
Jurisdiction. 

Last  July  the  Justice  Department  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  detain  dangerous 
suspects  In  specified  classes  of  crimes  for  up 
to  60  days  without  ball  if  a  Judge,  having 
found  a  "substantial  probability"  of  guilt, 
determines  that  the  defendant's  release  on 
bail  would  be  a  danger  to  the  community. 

Civil  libertarians  and  strict  constitution- 
alists are  bitterly  opposed.  Senator  Sam 
Ervln  Jr.  of  North  Carolina  said  the  request 
l3  "unconstitutional  and  smacks  of  a  police 
state."  In  his  address  to  the  bar.  Lord  Den- 
ning, a  leading  Jurist  of  his  country,  took 
note  of  this  opposition.  "I  have  heard  here 
that  this  Is  regarded  as  an  unfair  procedure 
because  It  amounts  to  imprisonment  without 
trial."  he  said.  "In  England,  we  make  sure 
he  (the  accused)  is  tried  speedily— within 
eight  weeks." 

That  is  the  big  difference.  The  English  pro- 
vide a  speedy  trial;  under  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  we  guarantee  a 
speedy  trial  but  seldom  make  good  on  the 
guarantee.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many. 
Defense  lawyers  customarily  play  for  delays, 
rather  than  for  speedy  disposition  of  their 
client's  case,  and  this  practice  Itself  becomes 
a  self-serving  argument  lor  release  on  bail 
as  opposed  to  detention  pending  trial.  Courts 
are  slow-moving  and  usually  clogged  with 
backlogs  of  cases.  Most  Jails  are  crowded  and 
would  feel  the  strain  of  any  substantial 
number  of  suspects  being  preventively  de- 
tained. 

In  the  face  of  these  hindrances  to  speedy 
trials,  all  of  which  are  frequently  cited  as 
discreditable  to  American  Justice,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  preventive-detention  proposal  of 
the  Administration  are  making  considerable 
headway. 

Still,  in  any  deliberation  about  how  to  con- 
trol crime  In  this  country.  It  Is  a  good  Weft 
to  begin  by  Inquiring  bow  the  British  do  it. 
Our  system,  with  its  rights  and  safeguftr<U, 
developed  from  theirs,  and  It  is  8611"^;^ 
acknowledged  that  they  have  on  the  whoie 
a  much  better  record  than  we  have  of  pro- 
tecting society  from  the  criminal  and  ice 
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criminal  from  injustice.  And  it  is  highly 
relevant  to  learn  that  preventive  detention 
not  only  is  customary  in  the  homeland  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law  but  is  no  great  subject  of 
complaint  because  Justice  Is  swift  there. 

[From   the   Appleton    (Wis.)    Post-Crescent, 
Apr.  2,  19701 
Pretri.al  Detention  To  Combat  Chime 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  President 
Nixon's  anti-crime  program  has  now  been 
adopted  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  al- 
though a  conference  committee  will  have  to 
work  out  minor  differences  between  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  It  is  a  pro- 
posed law  to  authorize  the  limited  pretrial 
detention  of  dangerous  aelendants  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  \  lowed  as  a  pos- 
sible model  for  later  legislation  lor  federal 
and  slate  courts  throughout  the  nation. 

When  the  President  asked  Congress  to 
amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  in  this 
regard,  he  observed  that  "increasing  num- 
bers of  crimes  are  being  committed  by  per- 
sons already  indicted  for  earlier  crimes,  but 
free  on  pretrial  release.  Many  defendants 
are  being  arrested  two,  three,  even  seven 
times  for  new  offenses  while  awaiting  trials." 

Meaningful  statistical  data  on  recidivism 
Is  limited  since  few  records  have  been  kept. 
But  one  study  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
showed  that  of  557  persons  indicted  for  rob- 
bery in  1968,  70  per  cent  of  the  persons  re- 
leased prior  to  trial  were  rearrested  while 
on  bail. 

Under  the  proposed  law.  pretrial  detention 
would  be  limited  to  two  categories  of  of- 
fenses, "dangerous  federal  crimes"  and 
"crimes  of  violence."  As  regards  tlie  former, 
proponents  of  the  law  point  out  that  they 
usually  result  from  a  continuing  motivation 
of  pecuniary  profit  or  sexual  gratification 
which  involve  planning,  deliberation  and  the 
purposeful  selection  of  a  victim.  Moreover 
these  dangerous  crimes  frequently  Involve 
cooperation  with  other  criminals  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

The  bill  has  been  challenged  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  on  the  basis  that  It  violates 
the  Eighth  Amendment,  presumption  of  In- 
nocence, and  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment. 

The  Justice  Department  has  argued  for- 
cibly, however,  that  restrictions  on  the  right 
to  ball  have  been  recognized  since  before  the 
Eighth  Amendment  was  adopted  In  1791, 
notably  In  capital  punishment  cases.  And 
the  Department  argues  that  due  process  le 
protected  in  the  proposed  law  Inasmuch  as 
the  defendant  Is  granted  a  Judicial  hearing 
at  which  he  Is  represented  by  counsel,  has 
an  opportunity  to  present  witnesses  in  his 
behalf  and  to  cross-examine  adverse  wit- 
nesses. The  burden  of  proof  of  dangerousness 
Is  on  the  government. 

The  Justice  Department  believes  that  pre- 
trial detention  of  dangerous  defendants  will 
be  an  effective  tool  In  reducing  violent  crime. 
Under  the  legislation  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress the  District  of  Columbia  will  become 
a  testing  ground  for  this  theory.  Obviously 
the  Justice  Department  should  take  steps 
to  keep  detailed  records  of  experience  when 
the  law  goes  Into  effect.  For  a  successful  ex- 
perience In  the  District  could  lead  to  nation- 
wide application  of  the  procedure. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News.  May  25, 
1970) 
A  Matter  of  Justice 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  has  worked 
Wmself  into  a  fine  froth  of  opposition  to 
the  Nixon  administration's  proposal  to  keep 
potentially  dangerous  criminals  off  the  streets 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  period  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial. 

This  Is  called  "preventive  detention,"  and 
i|^  the  outraged  protests  raised  by  Sen. 
»vln  and  others  of  like  mind,  one  would 


think  the  administration  was  advocating  a 
mammoth,  arbitrary  assault  on  constitu- 
tional riglits. 

Sen.  Ervln.  in  fact,  professes  to  see  In  It 
the  beginnings  of  a  "police  state."  That's 
hardly  the  case,  since  the  pending  legisla- 
tion requires  thorough  and  thougntful  Ju- 
dicial consideration  before  an  accused  per- 
son could  be  Jugged  prior  to  trial. 

Preventive  detention  would  be  used  only 
In  those  cases  where  the  accused  had  a 
record  of  violent  conduct  so  vicious  as  to 
label  him  a  menace  to  society  if  allowed  to 
roam  at  large.  The  danger  of  setting  such 
men  free  on  bail  is  more  than  theoretical. 
Testimony  supporting  the  present  bill  is 
piled  high  with  examples  of  assaults,  rob- 
beries, rapes  and  even  murders  committed 
by  men  set  loose  on  bond. 

Tlie  public  also  has  constitutional  rights. 
Including  the  right  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons  and  property.  Doesn't  it  deserve 
protection? 

We  think  it  does.  And  while  the  weapon  of 
preventive  detention  is  one  that  should  be 
used  sparingly  and  with  the  most  careful 
safeguards,  it  should  nonetheless  be  avail- 
able in  dealing  with  certain  types  of 
criminals. 

(From  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Sept.  12,  1969 1 
Bail:   Invitation  to  Recidivism 

In  the  lexicon  of  sociologists,  lawyers  and 
law  enforcement  officials,  "recidivist"  is  a 
much-used  word  of  growing  importance  to 
a  general  public  which  is  Just  besimi.ng  t.j 
fuily  understand  its  meaning. 

The  word  identifies  those  who  return  to  a 
life  of  crime,  usually  after  arrest,  Jailing,  etc. 

Latest  FBI  statistics  show  that  82  per  cent 
of  all  persons  arrested  in  1968  had  a  previous 
arrest,  70  per  cent  were  previously  convicted 
and  56  per  cent  had  been  Imprisoned  under 
a  prior  sentence. 

Further,  police  officials  are  Increasingly 
convinced  that  many  of  these  repetitive 
crimes  are  committed  while  the  criminals 
are  out  on  bail  awaiting  trial  for  earlier 
felonies. 

It's  almost  a  treadmill  condition  as  a  man 
Is  arrested  for  armed  robbery,  posts  ball  and 
then  goes  out  to  commit  another  robbery  to 
pay  the  bail  bondsman.  He  gets  caught  again, 
pays  a  new  bail  fee,  and  so  on,  more  or  less 
forevw. 

Federal  court  rules  governing  such  activity 
have  set  a  far  more  progressive  pattern  than 
have  most  Individual  states  or  local  courts. 
There  are,  however,  many  examples  of  slates 
following  federal  examples  to  Judicial  reform. 

Frequently  cited  in  this  respect  is  the  1966 
Ball  Reform  Act,  which  established  new  fed- 
eral bail  bond  rules  for  the  first  time  In  175 
years.  It  permits  suspects  accused  of  non- 
capital crimes  to  be  released  pending  triul 
unless  authorities  believe  they  might  attempt 
to  flee.  In  which  case  ball  must  be  set. 

The  Justice  Department  now  wants  to 
amend  the  procedure  to  permit  pretrial  de- 
tention of  dangerous  criminals — those  ac- 
cused of  major  (but  not  capital)  crimes  such 
as  rape,  armed  robbery,  arson,  etc.  The  Jus- 
tice proposal  offers  balancing  safejruardE  call- 
ing for  trial  within  60  days,  for  instance,  to 
protect  those  accused  from  arbitrary,  lengthy 
imprisonment  without  trial. 

Society,  In  natural  self-protection,  has  long 
denied  release,  with  or  without  bail,  to  ac- 
cused sexual  psychopaths  and  murderers. 
Thus  what  can  be  provided  via  the  Adminis- 
tration proposals  are  safeguards  to  socle' y 
against  attacks  from  other  dangerous  crim- 
inals who  continue  In  a  life  of  crime  while 
free  on  ball. 

These  so-called  lesser  crimes,  which  are 
still  quite  "major"  as  viewed  by  the  victims, 
have  now  become  so  prevalent,  and  are  being 
committed  with  such  frequency  by  the  re- 
peaters— the  "recidivists" — that  added  pub- 
lic protection  Is  needed. 


As  we  continue  to  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments for  fairness  and  due  process  for  ac- 
cused defendants,  it  is  also  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  for  maximum  public  safety. 

The  Justice  Department  proposal  deserves 
adoption  for  federal  offenses,  and  the  ent.re 
reform  plan,  with  the  proposed  amendments, 
deserves  consideration  for  more  localized 
Judicial  reform. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dailv  News,  Sept.  4. 

1969] 

Why  No  Preventive  Detention? 

The  State  Penal  Law  Revision  Commission, 
working  on  a  proposed  new  code  of  criminal 
procedure,  has  decided  not  to  Include  a  pro- 
vision permitting  Judges  to  refuse  bail  to  de- 
fendants  they   feel   are   menaces  to  society. 

Preventive  detention,  as  it  Is  called,  looks 
good  to  us— and  to  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  on  a  nationwide  basis  for  some  classes 
of   criminal   defendants. 

We  think  the  commission  made  a  mistake 
in  ruling  against  preventive  detention,  and 
we  hope  the  Legislature  will  restore  it  be- 
fore voting  on  the  proposed  new  code  at  the 
1970  session. 

This  device  could  keep  out  of  circulation 
a  lot  of  dangerous  characters  who  otherwise 
would  be  free,  betweeff  time  of  arrest  and 
time  of  trial,  to  let  their  criminal  Instincts 
be  their  guides,  to  society's  grave  detriment. 

Why  not  at  least  give  preventive  deten- 
tion a  fair  tryout  ? 


[From  the  Richmond  (V'a.)  News  Ler.der, 

July  10.  1969) 

WHiLf:  Free  on  Bail 

The  liberal  coterie,  holding  firm  to  a  senti- 
mental view  of  thp  nature  of  man.  insl.sts  on 
promoting  the  view  that  It  l.s  wrong  and 
Immoral  to  hold  an  accused  suspect  without 
ball  until  trial,  or  to  set  his  bond  at  a  pro- 
hibitively high  figure.  But  in  a  case  where 
a  suspect  has  been  charged  with  one  or  more 
crimes  of  physical  violence,  critics  of  this 
view  argue,  wouldn't  It  be  more  In  the  in- 
terest of  society  to  protect  itself  irom  pos- 
sible subsequent  acts  of  violence  by  Isolating 
the  suspect?  Not  at  all,  the  liberals  reply;  he 
Is  Innocent  until  proved  guilty,  and  he  sliouJd 
remain  free  until  he  come-  to  trial. 

Well,  that  may  be  nice  In  theory,  but  in 
practice  last  week  it  proved  close  to  disastrous 
In  St.  Louis.  The  case  Involved  a  series  of 
more  than  20  assaults  against  women  com- 
mitted by  the  "Phantom  Rapist,"  although 
the  rapist  boasted  of  committing  close  to  60 
assaults  in  notes  he  left  behind  for  the  police. 
In  these  notes,  he  also  poked  some  Jibes  at 
the  police,  calling  them  "stupid  coppe.-^s,"  and 
"slowwitted  cops."  He  also  referred  to  some 
of  them  by  name  In  his  notes,  and  members 
of  the  St.  Louis  police  force  began  to  wonder 
If  the  rapist  might  not  be  one  of  their  fellow 
policemen. 

The  rapist  finally  made  a  mi.stake  when 
he  used  a  credit  card  stolen  from  one  of  his 
victims,  and  the  police  arrested  a  four-year 
veteran  of  the  St.  Louis  police  force.  One 
Judge  thought  the  suspects  bail  ought  to  be 
set  at  $51,000,  but  he  later  was  freed  on  $12.- 
000  ball.  Then  last  week,  a  22-year-old  St. 
Louis  newspaper  reporter  and  her  teen-aged 
girl  friend  were  attacked  In  the  reporter's 
apartment  by  a  n.an  who  tore  their  clothes 
and  swore  to  rape  them.  He  brandished  a  gun; 
when  the  reporter  continued  to  resist,  he 
shot  her  In  the  face  and  fled.  The  bullet 
wound  was  not  fatal,  and  both  girls  later 
Identified  the  policeman  charged  with  the 
previous  assaults  as  their  assailant. 

So  the  suspect  Is  In  Jail,  where  lie  Is  be- 
ing held  without  bond.  Had  he  been  held 
without  bond  when  first  arrested,  two  young 
girls  might  have  been  spared  a  traumatic  and 
terrifying  experience.  But  the  liberals  have  a 
theory  for  that  too:  The  rights  of  the  suspect 
take  priority  over  the  rights  of  his  possible 
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future  victims,  and  society  has  few  rights  at 
all,  especially  when  It  comes  to  rational  acts 
of  self-proiectlon. 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World.  Nov.  30, 1969) 
Need  For  B.ml  Reform 

The  Justice  Department's  efforts  to  tighten 
up  permissive  legal  i)ractlces  which  are  held 
contributory  to  worsening  crime  conditions 
have  run  afoul  of  opposition  in  and  out  of 
Ciineress. 

One  of  the  prime  tjxrgets  of  the  Depart- 
ments  clamp<iown  is  the  widespread  use  of 
bail-bond  practices  which  permit  crirnTnhl 
elements  to  continue  their  depredations 
while  awaiting  trial. 

A  celebrated  example  of  the  problem  oc- 
curred Just  a  week  ago  In  the  nation's  capital. 
A  siisf>ect  under  charge  in  two  murders  was 
released  on  bail  of  $500 — reduced  at  the  re- 
ques:  of  his  attorney  from  an  original  $50,000 
figure.  While  out  on  ball,  the  defendant  was 
re-arrested  In  connection  with  another  kill- 
lug.  He  now  stands  charged  in  three  murders. 

The  exposure  of  the  ludicrous  aspects  of 
the  bail  policy  followed  in  some  of  Washlng- 
tons  courts  prompted  local  General  Sessions 
Judge  Tim  Murphy  to  reignite  public  Interest 
m  ball  reform  legislation.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, through  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell,  has  proposed  a  system  of  "preven- 
tive detention"  to  protect  society  from  con- 
s':ant  criminal  repeaters.  Mitchell's  plan  has 
met  frigid  stares  from  legal  lights  not  only  In 
Congress  but  outside. 

Sessions  Judge  Murphy  says,  however,  that 
a  sterner  method  of  admitting  to  ball  must 
be  devised.  He  reports  That  in  personal  In- 
terviews with  enforcement  officials  and  Jailed 
criminals,  there  is  no  compunction  by  those 
admitted  to  ball  against  continuing  their 
crimes. 

Violators  tend  to  feel  "duty  bound,"  said 
the  Judge,  to  continue  their  pursuits  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  "bankroll"  their 
families  They  are  Inclined  to  go  out  on  a 
■last  fling."  on  the  theory  they  will  be  tried 
for  only  one  violation  and  the  others  mean 
nothing. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  seeks  legisla- 
tion granting  to  courts  more  rigid  authority 
to  withhold  ball  from  those  whose  records 
Indicate  freedom  awaiting  trial  serves  no 
other  purpose  than  to  permit  them  to  com- 
mit more  crimes. 

He  has  a  valid  point,  but  one  which  has 
created  adverse  reaction  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Since  the  right  to  ball  for  most 
crimes  is  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 
strict  legalists  question  the  propriety  of  laws 
recommended  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Still,  there  Is  a  point  beyond  which  a  law- 
abiding  society  cannot  stand  helpless  while 
criminals  use  the  protection  offered  by  the 
Constitution  against  It.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  not 
asking  that  arbitrary  powers  of  incarceration 
be  i;r.en  courts;  his  purpose  is  to  obtain 
stiffer  guidelines  under  which  the  courts  may 
act.  We  think  he  is  on  the  right  track  and 
that  Congress,  while  properly  wary  of  over- 
doing the  legal  tightenlng-up  process,  should 
take  a  most  careful  and  sympathetic  look  at 
the  basic  if  drastic  goal  he  Is  seeking. 

Certainly  there  Is  reason  to  suspect  the 
American  Judicial  system  has  become  flabby 
and  overly  permissive,  and  Its  slowness 
scandalous. 


[From    the    Richmond    (Va.i    News    Leader. 
Nov.  24.  19691 
While  Fkee  on  Pbobation 
Some  of  the  talk  these  days  around  Capi- 
tol Hill  centers  on  the  thorny  question  of 
preventive    detention.    Is    It    constitutional 
to  deprive  a  suspected  criminal  of  his  liberty 
until  he  can  be  tried,  when  probable  doubt 
exists  that  he  will  commit  no  more  crimes 
before  his  trial?  Or  Is  the  right  of  society 
to  be  protected  from  further  criminal  acts 


the  overriding  consideration?  It  Is  an  Is- 
sue on  which  reasonable  minded  men  can 
disagree. 

Perhaps  those  who  doubt  the  need  for 
preventive  detention,  pending  trial,  of  sus- 
pected criminals  might  want  to  study  a  text- 
book case  of  what  can  happen  without  pre- 
ventive detention.  This  case  was  headlined 
on  the  front  page  of  The  Washington  Post 
last  week.  It  Involves  a  30-year-old  un- 
employed truck  driver,  Walter  C.  Powell,  who 
was  charged  last  week  with  a  third  count  of 
murder  within  a  six-month  period.  (On  the 
same  day,  incidentally,  The  Post  carried  six 
ads  for  truck  drivers  In  Its  help-wanted 
columns). 

In  May,  Powell  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  robbery,  but  the  case  was  not  pros- 
ecuted On  June  18.  a  28-yeur-old  woman 
was  shot  to  death  in  her  Washington  apart- 
ment. On  June  30,  Powell  appeared  before 
a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  to  be  sentenced 
on  a  conviction  of  attempted  auto  theft  last 
year.  The  Judge  placed  Powell  on  probation 
for  three  years. 

Then  on  August  25,  an  elderly  man  was 
shot  to  death  as  he  ran  from  a  robbery  at- 
tempt. The  next  day.  Powell  was  charged 
with  murder,  not  for  the  killing  the  day 
before,  but  In  the  June  18  case.  Ball  was  set 
at  $10,000  at  first:  Powell  could  not  raise 
this  amount.  His  lawyer  petitioned  fur  a  re- 
duction in  ball,  and  the  judge  complied,  set- 
ting It  at  $5,000  with  the  stipulation  that, 
if  $500  could  be  put  up  In  cash.  Powell 
could  be  released.  A  friend  of  Powell's  posted 
the  $500,  and  Powell  went  free,  after  being 
in  Jail  one  week. 

In  September,  a  Judge  conducting  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  Into  the  June  18  slaying 
concluded  that  the  charge  against  Powell 
In  the  June  18  slaying  was  Justified.  He 
recommended  that  Powell's  bond  be  In- 
creased, but  he  had  no  authority  to  In- 
crease it  himself.  Powell  stayed  free. 

On  November  3.  a  grand  Jury  Instructed 
Powell  to  appear  for  arraignment  on  the 
charge  of  murder  In  the  August  25  killing. 
He  didn't  show  up.  and  a  warrant  lor  his 
arrest  was  issued.  On  November  15.  a  42- 
year-old  man  was  killed  by  a  robber  who 
entered  his  apartment.  On  November  19, 
police  arrested  Powell,  and  charged  him  with 
murder  In  this  most  recent  slaying.  He  now 
is  being  held  without  bond. 

So  during  a  six-month  period.  Powell 
managed  to  rack  up  three  charges  of  murder 
two  of  them  committed  while  on  probation 
for  another  crime.  Even  the  most  deter- 
mined opponent  of  preventive  detention 
should  be  able  to  learn  something  from  this 
case,  and  the  many  others  like  It  that  have 
occurred  In  the  nation's  capital.  If  they  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  preventive  detention 
has  any  positive  factors  at  all.  It  says  a  great 
deal  more  about  their  sympathy  for  crimi- 
nal suspects  than  about  their  concern  for 
society's  right  to  protect  Itself  from  being 
further  victimized. 


(From  Arizona  Republic.  May  28,  1970] 
Preventive   Detention 

There  well  may  be  some  constitutional 
questions  Involved  In  the  preventive  deten- 
tion legislation  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  virglng  of  the  adminis- 
tration. And  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  constitutional  rights  subcommit- 
tee, has  articulated  them  ven,-  well. 

But  there  is  also  a  great  amount  of  foolish 
talk  being  raised  against  the  bill,  particu- 
larly by  former  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark 
who  has  denounced  It  as  "Immoral." 

What  Is  Immoral  about  pre-trial  deten- 
tion of  persons  accused  of  specified  danger- 
ous crimes?  What  Is  Immoral  about  pre-trial 
detention  of  those  charged  with  crimes  of 
violence  while  on  ball,  probation,  parole  or 
within  10  years  of  a  prior  conviction? 


Unconstitutional,  perhaps.  Mistaken,  may- 
be. But  immoral? 

Robert  Conquest,  well-known  British 
political  writer,  recently  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine: 

•On  this  law-and-llberty  Issue,  a  piece  of 
news  that  was  completely  astonishing  to 
Englishmen  of  all  political  opinions  was  that 
a  significant  profHJrtlon  of  the  armed  rob- 
beries taking  place  in  Washington,  DC.  are 
carried  out  by  men  out  on  ball  on  earlier 
charges  of  armed  robbery. 

"We  do  not  think  ourselves  less  liberal  or 
less  legally  oriented  than  the  U.S.;  but  it 
Is  virtually  inconceivable  that  ball  would 
be  considered  for  a  moment  In  such  cases 
in  England." 

Ramsey  Clark  might  reply  that  English- 
men, of  all  political  opinions,  are  therefore 
Immoral.  But  the  rest  of  us  should  be  able 
to  view  the  proposed  law  with  less  emotion. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  apply  only 
to  the  District  of  Columbia;  where  crimes 
by  previously  convicted  criminals  are  com- 
mon. It  would  become  nationwide  for  fed- 
eral crimes  under  bills  pending  in  Congress. 
And  the  administration  has  urged  states  to 
use  the  bill  as  a  model  for  themselves. 

Senator  Ervln  and  other  critics  have  said 
the  crime  problem  could  be  substantially  re- 
duced If  trial  were  conducted  in  60  or  even 
within  120  days.  That  may  well  be.  But  the 
fact  is  that  trials  are  not  so  conducted. 
Meanwhile,  those  out  on  bail  continue  to 
rob  and  beat  and  vandalize. 

Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Richard  Klelndlenst. 
speaking  for  the  administration,  acknowl- 
edged that  conscientious  men  have  difficulty 
balancing  the  Interests  of  the  Individual  and 
the  public.  But  he  also  said  that  society  has 
the  inherent  right  to  protect  Its  members  for 
limited  periods,  through  due  process  proce- 
dures (a  Judge  would  first  have  to  deter- 
mine, after  a  hearing,  whether  the  release 
of  a  criminal  suspect  would  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  community) .  from  persons 
who  pose  a  serious  threat  to  life  and  safety. 

These  are  the  choices,  and  there  are  good 
men  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
But  Ramsey  Clark's  moral  posturing  tends 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  bill  (to  quote 
UPI)  "will  tear  families  apart,  Jail  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  persons,  lead  to  more — not 
less — crime,  violate  the  Constitution,"  etc. 

It  Is  his  prerogative  to  live  In  a  dream 
world.  If  he  so  desires.  But  he  has  no  busi- 
ness accusing  others  of  sanctioning  Im- 
morality simply  because  they  wish  to  do 
something  concrete  about  a  terrible  prob- 
lem that  has  continued  to  worsen  through 
the  years. 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  Dec 

12,  1969] 

Congress  Troubled   Doorstep 

Rudimentary  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States  is  essentially  the  responsibility 
of  the  states  and  cities— with  one  notable 
exception:  Washington,  D.C..  as  the  nation's 
canltal  and  a  city  that  belongs  to  the  entire 
nation.  Is  a  federally  governed  city;  its  major 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
Congress  functions  as  something  of  a  city 
council. 

The  fact,  accordingly,  that  crime  continues 
to  mount  In  Washington  ought  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  significant  concern  to  both  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

Police  for  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
ported a  few  days  ago  that  serious  crime 
in  Washington  during  October  h:id  shown  an 
increase  of  35.4 '"r  over  October  of  last  ye.jr 
and  that,  for  the  12  months  ended  Septern- 
ber  30,  the  number  of  robberies  in  the  dis- 
trict had  climbed  59"^  over  the  preceding  12 
months.  Burglaries  were  up  20' :. 

As  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  observed  In 
its  December  8  issue:  'Downtown  Washing- 
ton  at  night  is  almost  deserted  .  .  .  Store 
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clerks,    filling-station    attendants    and    de- 
llverj-men  work  In  constant  fear." 

Yet  Congress  has  evidenced  none  of  the 
urgency  the  problem  seems  to  warrant.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Nixon  waited  longer  than  he  should 
have — July  11 — to  send  a  "model  antlcrime 
program"  to  Congress.  Btit  Congress  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  act  on  It.  Indeed. 
the  prospects  for  action  at  this  session  seem 
virtually  nil. 

The  proposals  the  President  put  before 
Congress  included  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions reflecting,  as  Attorney  General  John 
N  Mitchell  put  it,  the  administration's  "firm, 
even-h.'^nded  '  approach  to  crime  control. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program  Is  an  amendment  to 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  to  permit  a 
judge  to  set  strict  conditions  on  the  release 
of  suspects  awaiting  trial  in  noncapital  cases 
and  to  detain  without  ball  certain  categories 
of  suspects  who  are  found,  after  a  hearing. 
to  pose  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  society. 

This  proposal — the  so-called  preventive- 
detention  bill — has  been  bitterly  assailed  by, 
among  others.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D., 
.VC.i,  who  called  It  a  "repudiation  of  cen- 
turies of  Anglo-American  traditions  of  fair- 
ness, due  process  and  common  standards  of 
justice." 

.iVnother  phase  of  the  program  v.ould  re- 
organize the  court  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Yet  another  would  convert  Wash- 
ington's Legal  Aid  Society  into  a  public-de- 
fender service. 

Two  months  ago.  Mr.  Nixon  reminded  Con- 
gress of  its  responsibilities  in  connnectlon 
ft1th  Washington's  crime  problem  and  de- 
clared that  crime  in  the  city  had  reached 
the  crisis  point. 

Washington  ought  to  represent  a  labora- 
tory In  which  the  Federal  government  in- 
troduces new  techniques  to  combat  crime 
for  imitation  by  cities  across  the  nation. 
Instead,  it  has  been  allowed  to  acquire  the 
highest  rate  of  robberies  and  burglaries  of 
any  city  of  comparable  size  in  the  United 
States — despite  the  significant  fact  that  it 
has  the  highest  per  capita  income  and  the 
lowest  unemployment  rate  of  anv  major 
city. 

Congress  should  not  allow  the  problem  to 
grow  even  more  acute. 

IProm  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Dec.  29,   1969] 
Restricting  the  Bail  Right 

It  is  often  said  and  w-ldely  believed  that  a 
criminal  defendant  has  an  "absolute"  right 
to  bau  unless  he  is  likely  to  flee  to  avoid  trial. 
But  this  Is  not  true  in  all  cases, 

A  few  days  ago  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
acted  in  the  case  of  Kermit  N.  Gilbert  Jr., 
charged  with  assault  with  Intent  to  kill.  Gil- 
bert had  been  denied  ball  in  the  lower  courts 
because  of  a  claim  that  his  friends  and  pos- 
sibly the  defendant  himself  had  threatened 
witnesses  with  a  view  to  so  Intimidating 
them  that  they  would  be  afraid  to  testify  at 
the  trial. 

The  appellate  court  stated  the  controlling 
principle  in  these  words:  "We  are  satisfied 
that  courts  have  the  Inherent  power  to  con- 
fine the  defendant  In  order  to  protect  future 
witnesses  at  the  pretrial  stage  as  well  as  dur- 
ing trial."  And  this  despite  the  language  of 
•he  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966  which  supposedlv 
establishes  an  absolute  right  to  bail  in  non- 
capital cases  if  the  accused  can  be  expected 
to  show  tip  for  his  trial.  Of  this,  the  court 
said:  "The  necessities  of  Judicial  administra- 
tion prevail,  and  the  right  to  bail  is  not 
literally  absolute." 

Surely  no  one  will  quarrel  with  this  view 
0-  the  law.  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend 
Imi  *  *"^P^t  must  be  released  on  ball  If, 
*nile  at  liberty,  he  uses  the  opportunltv  to 
coerce  witnesses  so  that  when  his  trial  Is  held 
taere  Will  be  no  one  present  to  testify  acalnst 
mm.  It  Is  difficult  enough  at  best  to  get  wit- 


nesses to  appear  and  testify.  If  they  coiild  be 
threatened  and  Intimidated,  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  would  soon  break 
down. 

But  If  Judges  have  the  Inherent  power  to 
protect  witnesses,  why  should  they  not  also 
have  the  power  to  protect  the  public?  In  our 
opinion  they  should  have,  and  this  Is  what 
the  debate  over  preventive  detention  is  all 
abovit. 

Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  recently  told 
the  International  Association  of  Police  Chiefs 
of  a  study  made  by  his  department  of  in- 
dividuals released  in  this  city  on  personal 
bond,  which  means  no  bond,  after  being  in- 
dicted on  charges  of  armed  robbery.  The 
study  covered  the  period  July  1,  1966,  to 
June  30.  1967. 

The  key  finding  was  that  "35  percent  of 
these  individuals  released  in  one  year  were 
rearrested  and  reindicted  on  subsequent  fel- 
onies, mostly  armed  robberies,  before  com- 
ing to  trial.  Some  were  rearrested  and  rein- 
dicted as  many  as  three  times  in  one  year." 
This  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  certainly  has 
not  improved  since  1967,  and  which  bears 
impressive  witness  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  right  of  the  public  to  be  protected  against 
criminals  is  trampled  upon  under  the  ball 
reform  act. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  trying  to  rem- 
edy this  sittiation.  It  has  proposed  to  Con- 
gress certain  amendments  to  the  ball  reform 
act  to  give  Judges  some  discretion  to  deny 
release  on  ball  if  this  Is  deemed  necessary  to 
protect  the  public. 

This  proposed  discretion  Is  not  unlimited. 
Before  denying  bail  the  Judge  must  hold  a 
hearing  at  which  the  accused  would  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel.  Bail  could  be  refused 
for  the.se  types  of  suspects:  (1)  Those 
charged  with  committing  a  "dangerous 
crime"  in  which  there  would  be  a  high  risk  of 
additional  public  danger  should  the  suspect 
be  released  Included  would  be  such  offenses 
as  bank  robbery  and  the  sale  of  narcotics.  (2) 
Repeat  offenders  who  have  been  charged  with 
at  least  two  crimes  of  violence.  (3)  Narcotic 
addicts  charged  with  any  crime  of  violence. 
(4)  Defendants  who  try  to  obstruct  Justice 
by  threatening  witnesses  or  jurors. 

There  also  are  safeguards  for  the  accused, 
chief  among  these  being  that  a  suspect  must 
be  released  unless  he  Is  brought  to  trial 
within  60  days,  or  unless  additional  delay  Is 
at  his  own  request. 

Competent  officials  have  stated  that  crime 
in  Washington  could  be  very  substantially 
reduced  If  only  300  hardened'  criminals  and 
narcotics  users  could  be  taken  off  the  streets 
pending  trial.  But  Congress  has  been  drag- 
ging Its  feet  on  preventive  detention  despite 
the  strong  case  that  has  been  made  for  this 
law  enforcement  tool. 

Perhaps  the  ruling  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals will  help  bring  action  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislators.  For  if  Judges  have 
the  power  to  protect  their  courts,  no  per- 
suasive argument  can  be  made  against  au- 
thorizing some  similar  protection  for  the 
long-suffering  public. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  Tor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSUMERS  IN 
RELATION  TO  ARTICLES  COM- 
POSED IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  OF 
GOLD  OR  SILVER 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 1046. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen,!  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  bill  (S.  1046 1  to  protect 
consumers  by  providing  a  civil  remedy 
for  misrepresentation  of  the  quality  of 
articles  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  for  other  purposes. 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

That  the  Act  entitled  "an  Act  forbidding  the 
Importation,  exportation,  or  carriage  in  in- 
terstate commerce  of  falsely  stamped  articles 
of  merchandise  made  of  gold  or  silver  or  their 
alloys,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  13,  1906  (34  Stat.  2601,  a.s  amended 
October  4,  1961  (75  Stat.  776;  15  U  S  C. 
294  et  seq.  i .  Is  amended  by — 

(ai  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion number  "Sec.  5."  the  subsection  desig- 
nation "(a I ". 

lb)  Adding  at  the  end  of  the  newly  desig- 
nated subsection  "Sec.  5.  (ai"  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(bi  Any  competitor,  customer,  or  com- 
petitor of  a  customer  of  any  person  m  vio- 
lation of  section  1.  2.  3.  or  4  of  this  Act.  or 
any  subsequent  purchaser  of  an  article  of 
merchandise  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
violation  of  section  1.  2.  3,  or  4  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  entitled  to  Injunctive  relief  restrain- 
ing further  violation  of  this  Act  and  may  sue 
therefor  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  m  which  ihe  defendant 
resides  or  lias  an  agent,  without  respect  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
damages  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(c)  Any  duly  organized  and  existing 
jew'elrj'  trade  association  shall  be  entitled  to 
injunctive  relief  restraining  any  person  in 
violation  of  section  i.  2.  3.  or  4  of  this  Act 
Irom  further  violation  of  this  Act  and  may 
sue  therefor  as  the  real  party  In  Interest  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  In  which  the  defendant  resides 
or  has  an  agent,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  and  if  successful  shall 
recover  the  cost  of  suit.  Including  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee.  If  the  coun  determines 
that  the  action  has  been  brought  frivolously 
for  purposes  of  harassment,  or  In  implemen- 
tation of  any  scheme  in  re.'-tr.iint  of  trade.  It 
may  award  punitive  damages  to  the 
defendant. 

"(di  Any  defendant  against  whom  a  civil 
action  is  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  cost 
of  defeiiding  the  suit.  Including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee.  In  the  event  such  action  is 
terminated  without  a  finding  by  the  court 
that  such  defendant  is  or  has  been  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act. 

"(e>  The  district  courts  shall  have  ex- 
clusive original  jurisdiction  of  any  civil  ac- 
tion arising  under  the  pro\i.slons  of  this  Act." 

(c)  Inserting  immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion number  "Sec.  6."  the  subsection  desig- 
nation "(a I ". 

(d)  Adding  at  the  end  of  the  newly  desig- 
nated subsection  "Sec  6  (ai"  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"lb)  The  term  'person'  me.ins  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  any  other 
form  of  business  enterprise,  capable  of  being 
in  violation  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  term  'Jewelry  trade  association' 
means  an  organization  consisting  primarily 
of  persons  actively  engaged  !n  the  Jewelry 
or  a  related  business,  the  purposes  and  ac- 
tivities of  which  are  primarily  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  business  conditions  in  the 
jewelry  or  related  businesses." 

(e)  Changing  paragraph  (A),  subsection 
I  b ) .  of  section  4  to  read  as  follows  : 

"lA)  Apply  or  cause  to  be  applied  to  that 
article  a  trademark  of  such  person,  which 
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has  been  duly  registered  or  applied  for  reg- 
istration under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  thirty  days  alter  on  article  bearing 
the  trademark  is  placed  In  commerce  or  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  or  the  name 
of  such  person;  and" 

Sec.  2.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  thereby,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  perion.  as  that  term  Is  defined 
Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  or 
amendment  and  the  application  of  the  re- 
maining provisions  of  the  Act  or  amendment 
to  any  person  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  be  held  to 
be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution 
for  or  limitation  of,  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Act  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  enactment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  S.  1046,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  have  cleared  this  matter  with 
the  minority,  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott),  and  It  is 
agreeable  with  him;  and  also  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
and  it  is  agreeable  with  him  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  C-5A  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  myself  today  to  the  issue  of 
authorizing  $200  million  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  C-5A  aircraft  program. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  airplane 
was  conceived  and  designed  and  is  as- 
sembled by  men  and  women  of  Georgia, 
and  I  cannot  deny  that  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned about  their  well-being.  Also,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  adverse  economic 
Impact  any  precipitous  work  stoppage  at 
the  Lockheed-Georgia  Co.  would  have  on 
Georgia  and  the  whole  Southeast. 

But  the  issue  is  even  larger  than  the 
livelihood  of  20,000  or  more  families  in 
Georgia.  The  entire  Nation  has  a  vital 
stake  in  its  outcome.  The  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  international 
commitments  at  a  cost  commensurate 
with  our  ability  to  pay  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia. Senator  Talmadce,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  issue  when  he  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  Thui-sday,  July  9.  He 
spoke  very  convincingly  about  the  im- 
portance and  the  value  of  the  "remote 
presence"  concept.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Symington > , 
is  the  midwife  of  this  concept  and  has 
been  very  articulate  on  this  subject. 

It  envisages  bringing  hundreds  of 
thoixsands  of  our  troops  back  home  from 
foreign  bases,  but  still  making  our  for- 
eign treaties  and  commitments  credible 
and  viable  throutrh  the  ability  to  redeploy 
these  troops  and  their  equipment  quick- 
ly and  efflciently  through  the  use  of  mas- 
sive airlift.  It  is  remote  presence  rather 
than  physical  presence,  and  estimates  in- 
dicate it  could  save  up  to  $2  billion  per 
year. 

Tlic  miplementation  of  a  remote  pres- 
ence policy  is  totally  dependent  on  an 
adequate  massive  airlift  capability.  It  is 
highly  questionable  whether  even  the  81 


C-5's  on  order  are  sufficient  to  meet  this 
capability  much  less  the  C-5's  to  which 
we  would  be  limited  if  the  $200  million 
contingency  amount  is  deleted  from  the 
military  procui-ement  authorization  bill. 

The  remote  presence  concept  has  been 
ably  espoused  by  Senators  Symington 
and  T.'^LM.'VDGE  and  I  wish  to  endorse 
strongly  their  remarks.  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration generally  and  the  Penta- 
gon particularly  will  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  it.  It  would  be  useful,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  the  Pentagon  to  make  further 
studies  of  this  concept  in  the  hope  that 
we  could  pinpoint  more  accurately  and 
more  certainly  the  numbers  of  airplanes 
needed  to  implement  such  a  policy  and 
the  numbers  of  dollars  we  could  save  by 
Its  adoption. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  growing 
amount  of  evidence  that  we  will  need 
even  more  than  81  C-5A  airplanes.  Tlie 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously  rec- 
ommended twice  this  year  going  on  to 
six  .squadrons,  or  120  C-5A's.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  says  they  still 
need  six  squadrons  but  budgetary  con- 
straints will  make  it  necessary  to  limit 
our  purchase  to  81.  The  Mihtary  Airlift 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  recently  filed  a  report 
after  many  months  of  hearings  and  in- 
vestigations indicating  there  will  be  a 
deficiency  of  46  airplanes  with  only  81 
aircraft. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  foreign  speech 
to  Congress  in  February,  describing  the 
one  and  a  half  war  strategy  and  the  new 
low  profile  policy  abroad,  said: 

Questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
whether  .  .  .  our  airlift  and  sealift  capabil- 
ities are  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
existing  strategy-. 

The  dollar  savings  from  implementa- 
tion of  the  remote  presence  concept  are 
certain  to  be  in  the  billions,  and  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  huge  favorable  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments  situation.  I 
beUeve  it  would  be  very  useful  to  the 
Congress  for  a  detailed  study  to  be  made 
to  provide  us  with  more  precise  Infor- 
mation for  use  in  considering  this  mat- 
ter in  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  would  not  benefit  by  stopping 
the  C-5A  program  at  30  or  31  airplanes. 
It  is  incredible  to  me  that  we  could 
seriously  consider  denying  the  fimding 
necessary  to  continue  C-5  production. 
Such  a  decision  would  not  only  void  the 
deliveiT  of  the  additional  50  to  51  air- 
craft we  .=;o  badly  need,  but  also  create 
fiscal  chaos. 

Let  me  bring  to  your  attention  some 
of  the  statistics  given  in  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  by 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  David 
Packard,  and  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Comptroller  Robert  Moot.  They  in- 
dicated that  if  the  $200  million  contin- 
gency amomit  were  not  available  or  used, 
the  Government  would  have  spent  $3.7 
bUlion  by  January  of  1971.  and  for  that 
amount  about  30  aircraft  would  ha-.'S 
been  completed  and  delivered.  This  in- 
cludes the  amounts  to  be  paid  Lockheed 
and  its  subcontractoi's  and  suppliers  for 
the  production  of  the  airplane,  and  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  General  EHectric 
for  the  engines.  It  also  includes  such  Air 


Force  Items  as  groimd  handling  equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  training  costs,  and  the 
cost  of  facilities  that  are  associated  with 
the  C-5A. 

On  this  basis,  the  first  30  aircraft  will 
cost  about  $120  million  apiece  Mr.  Pack- 
ard and  Mr.  Moot  estimate  that  to  com- 
plete the  current  order  of  81  C-5As,  the 
cost  would  be  a  total  amount  of  $4,5 
billion  at  an  average  of  about  $55  million 
apiece.  Simple  arithmetic  indicates  the 
cost  of  those  additional  51  aircraft  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $16  million 
apiece. 

As  Secretary  Packard  said  In  his  testi- 
mony, and  I  quote  him  exactly : 

We  have  put  so  much  money  into  the  pro- 
gram now  that  we  are  going  to  get  a  very 
poor  bargain  If  we  stop  it  at  30. 

These  facts  are  readily  explainable  be- 
cause there  are  certain  costs  that  have 
already  been  incurred  and  are  not  recov- 
erable. There  are  design  and  develop- 
ment costs — as  well  as  employee  train- 
ing expenses— that  go  with  beginning 
production  of  any  new  airplane.  Ob- 
viously, to  average  these  expenses  over 
the  production  of  only  30  airplanes  makes 
the  cost  far  greater  per  unit  than  if  the 
averages  are  extended  over  81  airplanes, 
or  over  120  airplanes  or  more. 

The  first  effect  of  limiting  the  C-5  pro- 
gram to  30  airplanes  would  be  the  loss 
of  more  than  20,000  jobs  in  the  Lock- 
heed-Georgia Co.,  and  about  20,000  more 
jobs  in  the  plants  of  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  in  42  States.  Such  precipitate 
layoffs  would  not  only  have  a  disastrous 
Impact  on  all  those  workers  and  their 
families,  but  also  would  have  a  very  seri- 
ous and  adverse  economic  ripple  effect 
thoughout  the  Nation. 

But  the  most  incredible  and  startling 
waste  comes  from  the  fact  that  this  work 
stoppage  would  leave  about  50  unfinished 
C-5A's  in  the  "pipeline,"  in  various  stages 
of  completion.  Their  only  value  would  be 
whatever  they  would  bring  by  selling 
them  for  scrap. 

I  have  asked  for  an  analysis  of  the 
cost  of  these  useless  unfinished  airplanes. 
I  asked  for  conservative  estimates  so 
they  could  not  be  attacked  or  distorted, 
for  we  certainly  have  had  enough  of  that 
in  connection  with  this  airplane. 

This  analysis  reveals  that  a  stoppage 
of  production  would  bring  about  a  waste 
of  Government  funds  of  at  least  $1.15 
billion  and  possibly  a  great  deal  more. 

And  the  irony  of  it  is  that  it  comes  in 
the  guise  of  avoiding  waste  in  military 
programs. 

Let  me  take  you  briefly  through  the 
arithmetic— the  arithmetic  of  waste— if 
we  vote  to  deny  the  funds  to  continue 
production  of  the  C-5A. 

First,  the  analysis  indicates  that  31 
complete  airplanes  would  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  Air  Force  by  December  31. 
1970.  the  approximate  time  when  the  $200 
million  would  be  needed  to  continue  pro- 
duction. This  reflects  a  slight  change 
from  tiie  figures  given  us  in  March  of  this 
year  indicating  that  only  30  airplanes 
would  be  complete  at  this  date. 

In  stopping  work  at  this  pomt  50 
airplanes  would  be  left  unfinished.  The 
funds  to  complete  these  aircraft  have 
alreadj-  been  committed;  and  most  oi 
the  costs  would  have  been  already  m- 
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curred.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  normal 
In  an  industry  which  requires  long  lead- 
times. 

All  the  raw  material  for  the  full  com- 
plement of  81  aircraft  would  have  been 
purchased  and  all  the  structures  and 
avionics  would  have  been  delivered  from 
subcontractors  for  58  airplanes. 

For  23  C-5A's,  55  to  65  percent  of  the 
structures  and  avionics  would  have  been 
delivered  by  the  last  day  of  1970. 

Of  the  50  unfinished  airplanes  the  last 
one  would  be  about  50  percent  complete 
and  the  32d  C-5A  would  be  about  96 
percent  complete. 

The  cost  of  these  50  unfinished  air- 
planes at  the  December  31  date  is  es- 
timated by  Lockheed  to  be  at  least  $1,350 
billion.  The  salvage  value  from  scrapping 
them  is  estimated  at  approximately  $200 
to  $300  million  resulting  in  a  net  waste  of 
$1,150  billion. 

These  figures  do  not  include  those  extra 
costs  to  be  spent  directly  by  the  Air 
Force  on  ground  handling  equipment, 
training  costs  and  so  on.  These  estimates 
do  include  the  possible  savings  that  could 
be  realized  from  immediately  stopping 
production  of  parts,  rather  than  waiting 
for  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  money 
would  run  out. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  es- 
timates do  not  include  the  effect  of  con- 
tract termination  charges  against  the 
Government.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ter- 
mination costs  might  me,  and  I  am  sure 
no  one  knows  at  this  time.  It  probably 
would  require  years  of  lawsuits  to  find 
out. 

In  any  event,  it  is  certain  that  the  ter- 
mination charges  would  add  very  sub- 
stantially to  the  fiscal  chaos  that  would 
occur  In  the  event  production  Is  stopped 
at  31  C-5A's.  But  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  in  wasted,  unfinished  airplanes  Is 
reason  enough  for  us  to  come  to  our 
senses  as  we  debate  the  question  of 
whether  to  continue  the  C-5  A. 

Why  must  we  create  this  chaotic  fis- 
cal mess,  and  incur  this  Incredible  waste? 
Why  must  we  stop  production  at  31 
C-5A's? 

First,  we  are  told  that  we  should  stop 
at  the  so-caUed  "legal  llmif— that  Is, 
the  amount  of  funding  due  Lockheed  and 
Its  associated  contractors  for  the  comple- 
tion of  81  aircraft  if  you  accept  the  legal 
position  of  the  Air  Force  on  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  contract. 

The  trouble  with  this  argument  is  that 
It  prejudges  the  legal  case.  It  assumes 
the  legal  position  of  the  Air  Force  Is  im- 
assailable  and  that  Lockheed's  legal  case 
Is  worthless.  It  puts  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
the  position  of  being  a  Judge  and  a  Jury 
and  denies  the  opportunity  for  a  normal, 
judicial  review  of  the  case. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  ultimate  legal 
judgment  might  be,  but  in  any  event,  I 
believe  it  is  highly  inappropriate  for  Sen- 
ators to  become  injected  into  the  legal 
question,  and  to  use  It  as  a  reason  for 
denying  the  funds  for  completion  of  the 
airplanes. 

We  are  told  that  is  a  Government  "ball 
out"  of  a  private  company,  or  some  form 
of  Government  charity. 

This  "charity"  argument  Is  hardly 
valid  once  you  understand  that  It  Is  a 
legal  question.  Lockheed  has  only  asked 


for  the  funds  that  they  say  are  due  them 
imder  the  contract.  They  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram while  awaiting  a  legal  determina- 
tion of  their  case. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that 
Lockheed  has  incompetent  management. 
If  this  contention  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
refusing  to  authorize  the  $200  million.  It 
presupposes  that  a  receiver  could  do  a 
better  job. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  gathered  a 
few  statistics  about  Lockheed's  record 
which  will  Indicate  just  the  opposite  is 
true. 

Since  its  founding  in  1932,  Lockheed 
has  dehvered  more  than  31,000  military 
and  commercial  aircraft.  Since  World 
War  II,  excluding  current  programs,  they 
produced  9,265  military  aircraft  of  vari- 
ous types,  and  their  production  perform- 
ance has  been  truly  outstanding.  The 
performance  by  Lockheed  on  these  more 
than  9,000  aircraft  indicates  a  composite 
compliance  with  delivery  schedules  of 
99.6  percent,  and  a  composite  compliance 
with  target  prices  of  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent under  the  targets. 

Since  1961,  Lockheed  has  delivered 
more  than  270  Agena  satellite  vehicles 
to  the  U.S.  Government  with  a  94-percent 
schedule  achievement  and  at  costs  of 
7.5  percent  over  target  prices. 

Lockheed  delivered  more  than  1,000 
Polaris  missiles  to  the  Navy  with  a  98.6 
schedule  achievement  and  with  costs  at 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent  over  target 
prices.  And  they  delivered  the  first  Pol- 
aris missile  21/2  years  ahead  of  the  ori- 
ginal Polaris  schedule. 

With  a  record  like  that  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  Lockheed  became  the  No.  1  de- 
fense contractor  and  has  maintained 
that  position  most  of  the  past  10  years, 
including  the  current  one.  Although 
there  are  a  number  of  fine  companies  In 
the  aerospace  Industry,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  other  company  In  the  industry 
can  furnish  such  a  record  of  perform- 
ance. 

In  addition.  Lockheed  has  become 
noted  for  the  high  quality  of  its  prod- 
ucts. I  only  need  to  mention  such  stand- 
outs as  the  P-38.  the  F-104.  the  Constel- 
lation, the  U-2.  the  Agena  satellite  ve- 
hicle, and  the  Polaris  missile.  From  the 
Georgia  division,  the  workhorse  C-130 
which  is  still  in  production  and  the  very 
reliable  C-141  are  doing  yeoman's  serv- 
ice in  our  'Vietnam  war  effort  and  have 
been  invaluable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  boys  serving  there. 

Even  today,  on  Lockheed's  current 
programs,  their  cost  overruns  are  about 
average  for  the  industry.  Their  cost  ex- 
cess over  original  estimates  on  the  C-5A, 
for  example,  is  estimated  to  be  about  60 
percent,  and  this  is  about  average  for 
major  defense  systems  these  days.  These 
overruns  occurred  at  Lockheed  for  the 
same  reasons  they  occurred  throughout 
the  industry — inflation;  unusual  prob- 
lems in  the  industry  itself  where  the 
subcontractor  market  turned  quickly 
from  a  buj'ers'  market  to  a  sellers'  mar- 
ket; well-intentioned  contract  proce- 
dures which  turned  out  to  be  harmful 
rather  than  helpful  in  holding  down 
costs;  and,  admittedly,  some  mistakes  in 


Judgment  by  Lockheed's  management 
about  the  difBculty  of  the  development 
and  production  task  on  the  C-5A. 

Of  course,  Lockheed's  management  has 
made  mistakes,  but  in  spite  of  their  mis- 
takes they  are  producing  a  fine  useful 
airplane  which  Is  badly  needed  for  our 
security  and  to  meet  our  defense  com- 
mitments. 

To  have  made  mistakes  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  faced  them,  is  liardly  a 
proper  reason  to  drive  them  to  bank- 
ruptcy. And,  if  you  drive  them  to  bank- 
ruptcy, who  would  you  nominate  to  in- 
stall as  the  receiver — the  new  man  in 
charge? 

In  view  of  Lockheed's  record,  both 
past  and  presout.  in  companscn  witli  the 
records  of  other  companies  in  the  de- 
fense industry,  would  you  trust  some 
other  company  to  do  a  better  Job? 
Hardly.  Or  would  you  go  outside  the  in- 
dustry to  get  someone  who  never  had  ex- 
perience in  building  an  airplane? 

But  even  if  you  could  get  someone  else 
who  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  of  us,  Is 
it  really  practical  to  do  it  in  midstream? 
Secretary  Packard — a  man  with  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  this  field — testified  that 
It  would  not  be  wise  or  feasible  to  make 
such  a  switch. 

It  might  be  necessary,  he  said,  to  take 
over  full  ownership  and  control  of  the 
Georgia  plant  and  equipment — and  It 
might  be  necessary  to  establish  a  "super" 
Air  Force  projects  ofQce  to  monitor  con- 
tinuing production — but  no  one  in  his 
right  mind  would  propose  completely 
changing  management. 

Lockheed's  problems  are  financial,  not 
managerial.  And  there  are  legal  questions 
involved.  But.  more  importantly,  there  is 
the  question  of  building  and  delivering 
badly  needed  airplanes. 

■When  all  arguments  fail,  the  critics  of 
this  program  claim  that  the  airplane  is 
deficient,  and  we  would  be  jxiurlng  good 
money  after  bad  by  continuing  this  pro- 
gram. 

Because  these  questioiis  have  been 
raised,  the  Air  Force  found  it  necessary 
to  review  and  monitor  the  technical  prog- 
ress of  the  C-5A  far  beyond  normal.  In- 
cidents occurring  during  the  develop- 
ment cycle  have  been  blown  all  out  of 
proportion  to  their  importance. 

The  airplane  has  been  judged  by  the 
experts  to  be  basically  sound  and,  at  this 
stage,  in  its  test  program,  it  still  promises 
to  meet  all  of  its  basic  performance  re- 
quirements. This  conclusion  comes  from 
Dr.  Ray  Bisplinghoff,  the  distinguished 
scientist  and  professor  at  MIT,  and  his 
panel  of  experts  on  the  special  scientific 
advisory  board  appointed  by  the  Air 
Force  to  review  the  technical  progress 
of  the  C-5A.  Dr.  Robert  Seamans,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  who  is  also  a 
distinguished  scientist,  confirms  these 
conclusions.  For  example,  they  assert 
flatly  that  no  new  wing  design  is  needed, 
despite  shrill  claims  to  the  contrary. 

The  question  finally  boils  dowTi  to  this. 
Are  we  willing  to  create  fiscal  chaos  and 
waste  more  than  a  billion  dollars  on  the 
C-5  program  on  the  basis  of  arguments 
that  are  either  distortions  or  which  are 
not  germane  to  the  central  issue?  Are 
we  willing  to  stop  this  program  at  30  air- 
planes Instead  of  going  ahead  with  the 
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production  of  81,  which  may  not  even  be 
enough? 

Is  it  really  appropriate  for  the  Senate 
to  sit  In  judgment  on  the  degree  of  pun- 
ishment that  should  be  meted  out  to  a 
defense  contractor,  Its  shareholders,  its 
employees,  and  Its  subcontractor's  em- 
ployee's, when  the  legal  case  is  not  yet 
settled? 

It  is  just  commonsense,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  In  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  to  proceed  with  the  completion 
of  this  program. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
ACT  OF    1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  fS.  2601)  to  reor- 
ganize the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  2601,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  Reorganization  and  Criminal 
Procedures  Act  of  1970.  Tliis  bill  has 
been  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  by  the 
able  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committees  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  conference  members  met  a 
total  of  24  times  to  discuss  and  recon- 
cile tlieir  differences,  and  the  resulting 
bill  is  a  triumph  of  wisdom  and  judicious 
compromise. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
represents  an  ambitious,  very  advanced 
project,  for  it  is  the  first  time  that  Con- 
gress has  ever  revised  an  entire  criminal 
justice  system  from  top  to  bottom.  This 
Is  the  type  of  effort  that  must  eventually 
be  made  in  other  jurisdictions  to  assure 
that  our  institutions  of  criminal  justice 
meet  and  conquer  the  pestilence  of  crime. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  to  be  commended  for  undertak- 
ing this  massive  effort.  Members  of  the 
District  Committees  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  seeing  It  through.  Casual  ob- 
servers of  the  legislative  process  cannot 
know,  cannot  even  imagine,  the  work 
that  has  gone  into  this  bill  and  the  com- 
mitment of  energy  and  resources  which 
have  come  from  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 

Much  has  been  said  about  certain  con- 
troversial provisions  In  this  bill.  Some 
critics  have  attacked  the  so-called  no- 
knock  search  warrant  provision  and 
pretrial  detention  provision  as  "repres- 
sive" legislation.  A  modified  form  of  these 
provisions  is  Included  In  this  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  conference  committee.  In 
my  judgment,  these  sections  are  consti- 
tutional, reasonable,  and  highly  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  great  deal  in 
this  bill  that  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
the  critics  of  the  administration. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE 

President  Nixon  outlined  his  legislative 
program  •'combat  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  January  31,  1969.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
message  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Chief  among  the  Presi- 
donts  several  goals  was  a  court  system 
•similar  to  that  of  the  States  and  other 
large  municipalities."  Tlii.s  required  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  plan  to  reor- 
ganize the  present  court  system.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing  S.  2601,  the  leg- 
islation designed  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

The  thrust  of  that  bill,  and  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  is  to  create  an  expanded, 
unified  local  court  system  in  which  all 
"local"  jurisdiction  is  transferred,  grad- 
ually, from  the  U.S.  district  court  and 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  to  a  new  su- 
perior court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  ap- 
peals. The  bill  includes  a  transfer  of  the 
juvenile  court  jurisdiction  and  a  timeta- 
ble by  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  effected. 

This  reform  has  been  necessary  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  Divided  jurisdiction  in  crim- 
inal cases,  with  all  felony  jurisdiction  re- 
siding in  the  Federal  district  courts,  has 
been  wholly  unsatisfactory,  resulting  in 
squabbling,  disagreements,  "buck-pass- 
ing," and  general  confusion.  Through  the 
years,  this  type  of  court  system  has  led  to 
the  inefficient  use  of  judicial  resources 
and  fumbling  inequities  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  local  courts  and 
the  Federal  courts  have  been  separate  en- 
tities. There  lias  been  no  central  admin- 
istration. And  there  have  been  few  exist- 
ing devices  for  solving  mutual  problems 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Although  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Commission,  various  committees, 
and  prominent  local  judges  called  for  re- 
form, no  one  authority  stepped  forward 
to  as.sume  the  task  of  planning  and  draft- 
ing a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
courts  until  the  President  directed  such 
an  effort  in  his  crime  message  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1969. 

The  newly  created  superior  court  re- 
places the  present  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, the  juvenile  court,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  tax  court.  Over  a  three- 
stage  period  of  36  months,  the  superior 
court  will  be  vested  with  all  local  trial 
jurisdiction  and  will  have  44  judges  serv- 
ing in  five  divisions — civil,  criminal,  fam- 
ily, probate,  and  tax. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals will  have  expanded  powers  includ- 
ing a  greater  scope  of  review  in  criminal 
cases,  rulemaking  power,  and  control 
over  admissions  to  the  bar.  Its  decisions 
will  no  longer  be  appealable  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit.  Review  on  certiorari,  will 
be  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  size  of 
the  court  of  appeals  will  be  Increased 
from  six  to  nine. 

In  the  new  system.  Federal  courts  will 
not  be  changed  in  structure  At  the  end 
of  36  months,  their  jurisdiction  will  be 
comparable  to  that  of  other  Federal 
courts.  In  the  new  era  ahead,  local  ju- 
dicial business  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  Federal  courts. 

A  large  urban  court  witli  44  judges 
needs  capable  administration  to  perform 
effectivedly.  The  bill  provides  for  modern 
management  and  court  administration. 
It  creates  the  post  of  court  executive, 
who   is   made   responsible   for  all  non- 


judicial functions  such  as  facilities,  pro- 
curement, personnel,  and  management 
of  court  or>erations. 

The  moulding  and  shaping  of  a  new 
court  system  has  necessitated  the  modi- 
fication of  certain  judicial  procedures. 
This  procedural  revision  Is  also  under- 
taken in  the  bill.  For  example,  special 
procedures  are  created  for  handling 
intrafamily  offenses,  would  avoid  resort 
to  the  criminal  process. 

There  are  other  changes.  Improve- 
ments, and  reforms  associated  with  court 
reorganization  that  are  incorporated  into 
this  bill.  They  are  designed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  updating  and  modernizing  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  system  so  that 
it  will  be  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
crime  crisis.  This  is  the  sort  of  funda- 
mental reform  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  court  system  is  to  attain  its 
mission  of  justice. 

At  the  same  time  the  courts  are 
streamlined  and  given  the  capacity  t<3 
speed  up  the  trial  of  cases,  efforts  .should 
be  made  to  update  the  District's  criminal 
law  and  procedure.  This  too  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  conference  report. 
As  the  President  has  often  said,  law  en- 
forcement authorities  must  be  given  the 
proper  tools  if  we  are  to  make  real  pro?- 
res.s  in  fighting  crime. 

Tlie  criminal  law  reforms  incorporated 
into  this  bill  have  excited  some  contro- 
versy. Proponents  of  the  disputed  meas- 
ures have  been  attacked  as  "repressive," 
and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
proposals  will  lead  to  a  "police  state." 

These  allegations  are  not  true.  The 
public  officials  who  support  the  tough 
crime  measures  In  this  bill — men  like 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mar>-land 
and  in  fact  all  the  proponents  cf  the 
measures — have  taken  an  oath,  as  I  have, 
to  support  and  uphold  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. None  would  ignore  our  duty 
and  responsibility  under  the  law  by  pro- 
moting legislation  he  believed  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 

Our  goal  is  to  see  that  the  law  responds 
with  fairness  but  rea.sonable  efBciency 
to  the  sometimes  harsh  reahties  of  mod- 
ern society.  Our  objective  is  to  advance 
the  cause  of  justice  by  reducing  the 
rampant  crime  and  personal  insecurity 
which  detract  so  much  from  the  quality 
of  life,  but  at  all  times  within  the 
Constitution. 

NO-KNOCK      .^rTHORriY 

On  December  5,  1969.  criminal  law  re- 
forms for  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
considered  in  S.  2869  and  approved  by 
this  body.  That  bill,  reported  by  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  contained  a  provision 
establishing  no-knock  authority  for 
police  officers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. During  the  course  of  the  debate,  I 
offered  a  substitute  version  of  this  pro- 
vision which  in  my  view  provided  a  more 
comprehensive  reform,  consistent  with 
existing  law  and  the  practical  needs  of 
law  enforcement. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Tydings^  ,  I  withdrew  my 
amendment  with  his  assurance  that  the 
amendment  would  be  considered  In  the 
conference.  Subsequently,  the  House 
passed  a  bill  that  included  a  no-knock 
provision  which  was  very  similar  to  my 
amendment. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  conference 
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embodies  a  little  of  both  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  the  House  version,  and  I  am 
well  satisfied. 

When  I  presented  my  amendment  last 
December,  I  stated  that  in  contrast  with 
S.  2869,  my  provision  would  apply  to  both 
arrest  and  search  situations,  and  that  it 
would  codify  each  of  the  exceptions  now 
recognized  in  this  area,  and  provide  flex- 
ibility for  future  judicial  developments 
in  the  law. 

As  I  said  then: 

The  exigent  circumstances  exlstmg  at  com- 
mon law  Include  entry  without  notice  when, 
as  stated  as  early  as  1843  in  Aga  KurbooUe 
Moiiomed  v.  Queen  case,  4  Moore  P.C.  239, 
13  Eng.  Rep.  293:  First,  the  officer's  identity 
or  purpose  Is  already  known  to  the  person  on 
the  premises.  Other  cases  have  recognized 
exigent  circumstances  when,  second,  such 
notice  would  result  in  the  destruction  or 
concealment  of  the  evidence,  third,  such  no- 
tice would  increase  the  likelihood  of  bodily 
peril  to  the  officer  or  anyone  aiding  him;  and 
fo'jrth,  the  notice  would  permit  the  party  to 
be  arrested  to  escape. 

Since  my  remarks  on  the  floor,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  has  taken 
note  of  the  "useless  gesture"  exception.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  pertinent 
parts  of  this  decision,  Bosley  against 
United  States,  be  printed  following  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  majority  of  our 
Slates,  in  statute  or  in  court  decision, 
recognize  situations  which  justify  no- 
knock  entries.  My  own  State  of  Nebras- 
ka has  enacted  a  statute  that  provides  in 
part,  that  a  judge  may  issue  a  warrant 
authorizing  an  officer's  entry  without  giv- 
ing notice  of  his  authority  and  purpose, 
when,  upon  proof  under  oaths,  he  is  satis- 
fied "that  the  property  sought  may  be 
easily  or  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of, 
or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the 
officer  or  others  may  result,  if  such  no- 
tice be  given."  Nebraska  Revised  Statutes, 
section  29-411. 

US.  Attorney  Thomas  Flannery  has 
stated  that — 

|T)he  passage  of  [a  no-knock  provision) 
is  necessary  for  effective  enforcement  of  lo- 
cal and  federal  narcotics  law.  Experience  has 
sho^i-n  that  the  time  consumed  by  the  exe- 
cuting officers  In  announcing  their  author- 
ity and  purpose  and  waiting  to  be  refused 
admittance  is  used  by  the  dope  peddler  in 
disposing  of  his  narcotics  down  the  toilet. 
AU  too  often  law  enforcement  officers,  after 
Snally  entering  the  premises  to  be  searched, 
find  the  drug  trafficker  in  his  bathroom  glee- 
fully watching  his  drugs  vanish  from  sight. 
The  provision  .  .  .  would  also  be  of  excep- 
tional value  in  our  efforts  against  organized 
g.imbling. 

This  prophetic  statement  was  borne 
out  last  week  when  gambling  evidence 
was  destroyed  during  the  course  of  a  po- 
lice raid.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
nave  printed  at  this  point  in  my  rpmarks 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FBI  Ahrests  Nine  in  Gambling  R.mds 

(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 
FBI   agents,    acting   on    information    ob- 
tained   through     federal     court-authorized 
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wlretajjs,  raided  13  locations  In  'Washing- 
ton and  Maryland  yesterday  and  arrested 
nine  persons  on  interstate  gambling  con- 
spiracy charges. 

A  spokesman  for  the  FBI  said  the  r.ilded 
operations  were  doing  a  business  in  excess 
of  $25,000  a  week. 

Thomas  A.  Fl.innery,  tT.S.  attorney  for 
■Washington,  said  the  raids,  conducted  by 
more  than  50  FBI  agents,  were  the  result  of 
a  two-month  investigation.  It  was  the  third 
major  raid  since  last  August  based  on  wire- 
tap Information.  The  first  two  raids  involved 
narcotics  allegations. 

The  wiretaps  at  three  locations,  author- 
ized by  federal  District  Court  judges  in 
Washington  and  Maryland,  were  the  first 
obtained  in  a  gambling  investigation  by  the 
FBI  in  this  area,  Flannery  said.  The  horse 
betting  and  numbers  investigation  was  co- 
ordinated by  the  year-old  major  crimes  unit 
of  Flannery's  office. 

Arrests  were  made  at  only  eight  of  the  13 
locations  Flannery  said,  because  evidence 
was  destroyed  :n  ^ome  instances  before  the 
agents  could  enter  He  said  it  was  a  "classic 
case  for  'no-knock'  authority." 

"At  each  of  the  13  locations  searched  by 
the  FBI."  he  said,  "agents  were  required 
to  and  did  knock,  announce  their  identity 
and  purpose  and  give  the  occupant  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  answer,  as  required  tinder 
present  law.  On  several  occasions  todpy.  they 
gained  entry  only  to  find  pans  of  Indis- 
tinguishable water  soluble  paper  and  charred 
remnants  of  flash  paper,"  which  he  said  were 
destroyed  betting  slips. 

"Clearly,  If  the  pending  'no-knock'  legis- 
lation had  been  In  effect,  we  would  have 
saved  this  evidence,"  tannery  said.  The  pro- 
posed law  would  give  police  authority  to  en- 
ter premises  without  knocking  If  they  be- 
lieved evidence  was  being  destroyed. 

He  said  the  wiretaps  were  based  on  appli- 
cations made  by  the  F^I  to  Judge  John  J. 
Sirica,  of  the  District  Court  for  Washington, 
and  Judge  R.  Dorsey  Watkins,  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  Maryland  in  Baltimore.  He 
said  the  taps  showed  that  the  phones  were 
being  used  to  transmit  bets  and  betting  in- 
formation "in  aid  of  a  racketeering  enter- 
prise." 

The  following  persons  were  arrested.  All 
were  charged  with  using  an  interstate  facil- 
ity (a  telephone)  to  conduct  a  gambling  op- 
eration and  using  a  telephone  In  aid  of  a 
racketeering  enterpri.se   (gambling). 

Arrested  at  the  scene  of  the  first  wiretap. 
201  I  St.  SW.  was  Thumian  M.  Jones  Jr.,  who 
was  held  on  S5.000  bond. 

.Arrested  on  the  scene  of  the  second  wire 
tap.  at  3623  Eastern  Ave..  Mt.  Rainier,  was 
William  P.  Cush.  held  on  $5,000  bond. 

Arrested  at  4105  Southern  Ave.,  Hlllcrest 
Heights,  the  third  location  the  F^I  tapped, 
was  Robert  L.  Cheruahas,  held  on  $1,000 
blind. 

Others  arrested  at  their  homes  and  held 
on  $1,000  bond  were  Francis  R.  Jones.  4105 
Southern  Ave..  Hlllcrest  Heights:  John  W. 
Crowley,  4901  4th  Ave.,  Oxon  Hill;  Paul 
Grasso,  6103  42d  Ave..  Hyatisville;  Joseph  L. 
Garilll,  3601  Eastern  Ave.  Mt.  Rainier;  Wil- 
liam A.  Shields.  3712  42d  Ave..  Cottage  City. 

Joseph  Juliano.  7310  Rolling  Ridge  Rd.. 
Seat  Pleasant,  was  arrested  at  the  Cottage 
City  address. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  strongly  endorse  this 
provision  of  the  bill. 

PRETRIAL    DETENTION 

My  position  with  regard  to  pretrial  de- 
tention was  set  out  at  length  in  my  ar- 
ticle, "Preventive  Detention:  The  Consti- 
tution and  the  Congress."  which  ap- 
peared in  3  Creighton  Law  Review  36 
I  fall  1969".  In  that  article.  I  argued  in 
support  of  formalized  pretrial  detention 
while  observing  that  "the  judicial  In- 
stinct to  protect  society  from  defendants 


who  pose  an  obvious  danger  to  the  com- 
munity cannot  continue  to  operate  with- 
out restraint.  It  can  and  must  be  chan- 
neled into  constructive  procedures  whicli 
limit  the  range  of  the  judge's  discretion 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  defendant." 

In  reducing  these  sentiments  to  stat- 
utory language,  the  conference  report 
has  made  several  important  changes  m 
the  law. 

First,  it  authorizes  courts  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  consider  a  defend- 
ant's }X)tential  danger  to  the  community 
in  setting  conditions  of  pretrial  release. 
We  have  learned  through  hard  experi- 
ence that  this  consideration  was  un- 
wisely forbidden  in  the  Bail  Reform  Act. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  limited 
pretrial  detention  of  very  dangerous  de- 
fendants for  a  period  of  up  to  60  days. 
The  possibility  of  detention  is  limited  to 
defendants  charged  with  specified  ser- 
ious felonies:  and  it  is  additionally 
limited  to  defendants  who  have  been 
found  in  an  adversary  hearing  to  con- 
stitute an  acute  danger  to  the  safety  of 
the  public. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  sanctions  for 
defendants  who  violate  the  conditions  of 
their  release  and  adds  penalties  for  de- 
fendants found  guilty  of  ball  jumping  or 
committing  an  offense  while  free  on  bail. 

A  fourth  provision,  found  elsewhere  in 
the  bill,  enlarges  the  size  and  fixnctlon 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency. 
This  provision  will  permit  the  Improved 
supervision  of  defendants  released  on 
bail. 

Pretrial  detention  is  clearly  the  most 
controversial  of  these  four  provisions, 
and  it  deserves  further  comment. 

From  the  available  evidence,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  four  major  reasons  why  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  should  be  amended  to 
authorize  pretrial  detention  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

First,  pretrial  detention  will  reduce 
crime.  A  sizeable  percentage  of  the  ser- 
ious crime  in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
may  properly  be  attributed  to  persons  re- 
leased before  trial  and  subsequently  ap- 
prehended in  the  commission  of  new 
crimes.  Of  130  persons  indicted  for  rob- 
bery and  released  before  trial  in  fiscal 
1967,  34  percent  were  reindicted  for  at 
least  one  felony  committed  during  pre- 
trial release.  In  calendar  1968,  70  per- 
cent of  the  345  robbery  defendants  in- 
dicted and  released  were  sub.sequently 
rearrested  for  a  new  crime. 

Although  we  do  not  have  a  complete 
statistical  breakdown  of  recidivism  on 
bail  for  every  category  of  offender,  we 
have  sufficient  itiformation  to  know  that 
crime  on  bail  is  not  insignificant.  A  re- 
cent study  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Indicated  that  while  17  per- 
cent of  the  felony  defendants  released 
during  a  four  week  period  in  1968  were 
rearrested  for  a  new  crime,  the  true  re- 
cidivism rate  was  probably  close  to  40 
percent. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  two 
quotations  on  this  problem.  Testifying 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  last  year.  Judge  Tim  Mur- 
phy of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  said: 

[Ajs  a  practical  matter,  many  cases  come 
before  the  court  in  which  from  the  outset 
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there  Is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  the 
defendant's  guilt.  Many  of  these  cases  in- 
volve dangerous  persona  whom  the  Judge 
tnows  to  a  moral  certainty  will  repeat  their 
criminal  activity  If  released.  Yet  under  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  he  must  release  these  people 
to  prey  on  the  community.  My  Immediate 
examples  are  the  holdup  man  who  la  in  on 
one,  two.  three,  or  four  gunpoint  holdup 
charges,  and,  of  course,  your  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, who  because  of  their  Illness  must  com- 
mit a  crime  to  support  a  habit. 

Compare  with  Judge  Murphy's  testi- 
mony tills  comment  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine,  by  British  political  writ- 
er Robcr  Conquest.  Conquest  wrote 
that: 

A  piece  of  news  that  was  completely  as- 
tonlslng  to  EngUslimen  of  all  political  opin- 
ions was  that  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
armed  robberies  taking  place  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  are  carried  out  by  men  out  on  ball 
on  earlier  charges  of  armed  robbery. 

We  do  not  think  ourselves  less  liberal  or 
less  legally  oriented  than  the  tJ.S.:  but  it  is 
virtually  inconceivable  that  bail  would  be 
considered  for  a  moment  in  such  cases  in 
England.  (Emphasis  added.) 

These  questions  supply  a  little  food 
for  thought  to  those  who  wonder  why  the 
crime  rate  in  Britain  is  considerably  low- 
er than  the  rate  here.  They  should  also 
inspire  support  for  the  pretrial  detention 
provision  in  this  bill. 

Now,  second,  even  if  the  crime  on  bail 
were  not  a  significant  factor,  individual 
Instances  undoubtedly  arise  when  pre- 
detention  is  really  the  only  way  to  avoid 
an  unspeakable  tragedy. 

At  present,  the  Bail  Reform  Act  man- 
dates the  release  of  virtually  all  non- 
capital defendants  before  trial.  These 
defendants  include  men  charged  with 
such  serious  crimes  as  forcible  rape,  kid- 
napping, arson,  armed  robbery,  burglary, 
bank  robbery,  mayhem,  manslaughter, 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and  second 
degree  murder. 

As  interpreted  by  the  court  of  appeals, 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  does  not  permit  a 
consideration  of  dangerousness  in  any 
of  these  cases,  regardless  of  how  extreme 
the  facts  may  be. 

A  story  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Daily  News  provides  a  hypothetical  ex- 
ample of  the  problems  at  issue. 

Shortly  before  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Of- 
ficer Harvey  E.  Baker  spotted  a  man  in 
an  alley  in  the  1200  block  of  Seventh 
Street  NW.  As  Bakers  patrol  car  pulled 
near,  the  man  dropped  a  small  package 
to  the  ground  that  might  have  been  nar- 
cotics. 

When  the  officer  went  up  to  the  man 
and  apprehended  him,  the  man  shouted 
for  help.  Suddenly,  two  men  jumped  the 
officer  from  behind. 

When  the  attackers  had  wrestled  the 
officer's  service  revolver  away,  the  sus- 
pect screamed,  "Kill  him,  kill  him." 
Within  the  next  few  seconds,  five  shots 
were  fired,  three  directly  at  the  officer, 
though  none  wounded  him.  Later,  the 
man  In  the  alley  was  apprehended,  with 
narcotics  paraphernalia  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

Suppase  all  three  men  had  been  ar- 
re.'ited  and  been  ixisitively  identified.  All 
three  would  be  entitled  to  pretrial  re- 
lease, even  though  they  have  been  ad- 
dicts, even  though  they  definitely  as- 
saulted an  officer,  and  even  though  they 


came  within  inches  of  killing  a  police- 
man in  cold  blood.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
an  article  entitled  "Kill  Him,  Kill  Him. 
the  Suspect  Screamed, "  written  by  Mark 
Lewis  and  published  m  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  July  15,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•Kill  Him,  Kill  Him  I"  the  Suspect 

Screamed 

(By  Mark  Lewis) 

"Kill  him,  kill  him!"  the  suspect  screamed 
as  a  friend  aimed  the  police  revolver  at  a 
DC.  police  officer  writhing  on  the  ground. 

"Then  he  started  cranking  them  olT,"  Of- 
ficer Harvey  E.  Baker  said  a^  he  described 
yeuerday's  experience  as  a  human  target. 

Tlie  first  shot  whipped  thru  his  pants  leg. 

The  second  hit  the  ground  beside  him  and 
ricocheted  aw;iy. 

The  tlilrd  shot  glanced  off  a  metal  eyelet 
high  on  his  combat  boot. 

"You  Just  think  about  trying  to  stay  alive, 
that's  all,"  the  23-year-old  Vietnam  veteran 
said.  "I  got  up  and  sturted  ducking  and  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  way." 

The  final  two  shots  went  wild  as  the  gun- 
man backed  away. 

"I  was  shaking.  It  was  pretty  hectic."  the 
officer  said  as  he  recounted  the  Incident  yes- 
tt;rday. 

It  began  shortly  before  2  p  m.  when 
Officer  Baker  spotted  a  man  In  an  alley  In  the 
1200  block  of  Seventh-st  n\v.  As  the  one-man 
patrol  car  pulled  near.  Officer  Baker  said  the 
suspect  dropped  a  small  package  that  might 
have  been  narcotics  on  the  ground. 

Leaving  the  patrol  ctir,  the  First  District 
officer  ordered  the  man  to  halt  and  placed 
him  under  arrest  "He  began  to  shout  for 
help."  Officer  Baker  said.  As  the  officer  at- 
tached one  end  of  the  handcuffs  on  the  sus- 
pect's wrist,  two  pien  Jumped  him  from  be- 
hind. 

The  officer  was  wrestled  to  the  ground  and 
his  gun  was  pulled  away.  He  said  that  the 
original  suspect  urged  the  man  with  the  gun 
to  kill  him.  After  the  five  shots,  the  three 
flecl. 

Officer  Baker  was  treated  at  Washington 
Hospital  Center  for  bruises  and  abrasions, 
and  then  returned  to  duty. 

Forty  minutes  after  the  struggle,  Officers 
James  L.  Jones  and  Konald  A.  nrmanl  spot- 
ted a  man  with  a  white  towel  wrapped 
around  his  left  wrist.  They  ordered  him  to 
halt  and  when  he  whirled  toward  them.  Of- 
ficer Jones  fired  one  shot  but  missed. 

The  man  surrendered.  The  towel  covered 
handcufTs,  police  said. 

Booked  at  the  District  Jail  charges  of  as- 
sault on  a  police  officer  and  possession  of  a 
hypodermic  needle  was  William  Henry 
Slaughter,  20.  of  655  Acker-st  nw. 

Last  night.  Officer  Baker  who  was  wound- 
ed twice  and  received  both  Navy  and  Presi- 
dential citations  during  his  27  months  with 
tlie  Marines  in  Vietnam,  said  the  gunfire 
reminded  him  too  much  of  combat. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  More  extreme  cases  can 
easily  be  imagined  and  have  in  fact  oc- 
curred In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Vi- 
cious rapists  have  been  released  on  per- 
sonal bond.  Bank  robbers,  burclars,  and 
armed  felons  have  been  released  casually 
on  personal  recognizance.  New  crimes 
have  been  committed. 

In  my  viev,-,  the  compulsive  rapist  and 
sex  pervert  who  may  strike  without 
warning  at  any  time — the  incorrigible 
recidivist  who  has  been  engaged  In  a  life 
of  crime  since  early  childhood,  the  nar- 
cotics addict  who  is  desperately  in  need 
of  money  for  his  next  fix,  and  the  hard- 
core tough  who  Is  Inclined  toward  vi- 


ciousness  and  physical  violence,  should 
be  detained  before  trial  because  no  sys- 
tem of  accelerated  trials  and  no  alterna- 
tive to  pretrial  detention  will  protect  the 
public  from  such  men.  When  these  men 
have  been  charged  with  a  serious  crime, 
society  should  have  an  appropriate 
means  to  effect  their  detention. 

The  third  reason  why  this  pretrial 
detention  provision  is  desirable  is  that  It 
will  restore  integrity  to  the  legal  system. 

Even  under  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  which 
was  designed  to  minimize  the  use  of 
money  bond,  not  every  defendant  has 
been  released  before  trial.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervini  reports  that  on  May  15  of 
this  year,  1,408  defendants  were  being 
held  for  trial  in  District  facilities.  This 
is  a  shocking  figure,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  reduced  if  the  present  bill 
is  passed. 

There  is  really  no  doubt  that  some  of 
these  defendants  were  not  released  be- 
cause they  could  not  meet  the  money 
bond  required  by  judges  who  considered 
them  dangerous. 

Detention  derived  through  bail  manip- 
ulation is  dishonest  and  hypocritical, 
even  when  it  is  wholly  rational.  The  law 
should  be  above  this  subterfuge. 

Open  pretrial  detention  would  not  only 
restore  integrity  to  the  legal  system.  It 
would  also  afford  greater  protection  to 
individual  defendants,  whose  alleged 
dangerousness  and  whose  open  detention 
would  be  subject  to  appellate  review. 

The  fourth  reason  why  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  should  be  amended  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  that,  as  drafted,  it 
grants  no  authority  to  revoke  ball  for 
those  who  have  been  apprehended  for  a 
new  crime  during  or  following  pretrial 
release;  nor  does  it  authorize  the  deten- 
tion of  those  who  would  threaten  or  In- 
jure witnesses  or  jurors  or  othen\-ise  dis- 
rupt the  administration  of  justice.  These 
grounds  for  pretrial  detention  are  almost 
universally  accepted  as  necessary  and 
reasonable,  but  they  are  not  recognized 
in  the  language  or  the  legislative  history 
of  the  1966  act. 

These  four  reasons,  plus  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  provide  ample  justi- 
fication for  changing  the  law.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  should 
be  amended  to  authorize  pretrial  deten- 
tion, and  I  think  we  are  deluding  our- 
selves if  we  seriously  insist  that  this  is 
not  so. 

As  I  review  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  concerning 
this  provision.  I  have  concluded  that  the 
statutory  and  constitutional  history  of 
Federal  bail  establishes  that  the  eighth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  does  not 
guarantee  an  absolute  right  to  bail.  Too 
many  exceptions  exist  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  Supreme  Court  re- 
view. Just  as  ball  has  been  traditionally 
denied  In  capital  cases,  so  it  can  properly 
be  denied  in  noncapital  cases  if  the 
standards  and  guidelines  of  the  Congress 
are  carefully  drawn.  They  have  b^n 
carefully  drawn  in  this  bill.  The  fifth 
amendrnent's  guarantee  of  due  process 
can  be  adequately  protected  In  detenUon 
hearings  by  providing  procedural  safe- 
guards and  the  right  to  judicial  review. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  sev- 
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eral  editorials  relating  to  the  District  of 
(^lumbia  crime  bill  and  pretrial  deten- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  15,  1970] 
A  Sound  Compromise 

Given  the  scope,  controversy  and  emo- 
tional confusion  of  the  omnibus  D.C.  Crime 
Bin,  the  merits  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference report  now  before  Congress  consti- 
tute an  Impressive  legislative  victory  for  this 
city.  We  urge  its  immediate  enactment. 

The  nearly  500  pages  of  this  massive  bill 
certainly  are  not  free  of  flaws — from  our 
view  as  from  that  of  everyone  else.  But  it  Is 
a  compromise  measure  In  which  no  fault  Is 
sufficiently  severe  to  outweigh  the  substan- 
tial advances.  Through  some  24  conference 
seeslons,  surprisingly  satisfactory  solutions 
were  hammered  out  In  most  of  the  174  sep- 
arate points  of  difference  between  the  initial 
House  and  Senate  versions.  Where  doubts  re- 
main as  to  legislative  wisdom,  we  believe 
they  can  be  overcome  in  each  Instance  by 
prudent.   Intelligent   administration   of   the 

law. 

In  the  Senate,  a  great  deal  will  be  heard 
during  the  next  few  days  about  a  move  to  try 
to  enact  several  essential  provisions — Includ- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  local  court  sys- 
tem—through new,  separate  legislation.  That 
effort  deserves  rejection  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son that  it  has  no  chance  whatever  of  accept- 
ance In  the  House.  One  might  continue  to 
argue,  as  we  believe  was  the  case,  that  the 
Senate  initially  chose  the  wiser  course  in  ap- 
proaching this  multitude  of  antl-crlme  pro- 
posals through  a  series  of  bUls  rather  than 
the  single  measure  insisted  upon  by  the 
House.  But  the  public  should  be  aware  that 
those  senators  who  still  urge  that  course.  In 
view  of  present  realities,  have  embarked  upon 
a  futile  political  trail — at  the  risk  of  losing 
an  Invaluable  package  of  tools  for  combatting 
crime  and  Improving  this  city's  system  of 
Justice. 

We  Intend,  as  the  debate  proceeds,  to  com- 
ment at  greater  length  in  these  columns  on 
specific  aspects  of  the  bill.  In  brief,  we  think 
it  regrettable  that  the  police  "no-knock"  pro- 
vision, which  has  become  such  a  symbolic 
point  of  emotional  dissent,  survived  the  con- 
ference. There  are  aspects  of  Juvenile  treat- 
ment which  could  have  been  improved  upon. 
The  Inadequate  federal  financing,  and  the 
curtailed  authorization  for  new  Judges  for 
Washington's  courts,  are  sharply  disappoint- 
ing. 

As  to  the  most  hotly  debated  provision, 
however,  we  applaud  the  Senate  conferees  for 
accepting  the  concept  of  a  preventive  deten- 
tion authorization — having  Insisted  upon 
safeguards  which  vastly  improve  the  original 
House  proposal.  The  elimination  of  the  sense- 
less proposal  to  transfer  the  Lorton  Reforma- 
tory from  District  to  federal  control  was  a 
major  victory.  The  Senate  conferees  prevailed, 
WVell,  in  removing  objectionable  features  of 
mandatory  minimum  sentence  proposals,  and 
in  bolstering  provisions  for  an  effective  pub- 
lic defender  program  and  an  expanded  city 
bail  agency. 

These,  moreover,  are  merely  the  highlights 
of  this  incredibly  complex  and  far-reaching 
legislation.  The  relatively  few  points  of  phil- 
osophical controversy  can  be  counted  upon 
to  nionopollze  the  debate  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  But  It  is  the  total  package. 
clearly  in  the  public  interest,  which  should 
l>e  the  pre-eminent  concern. 

IProm  the  Washington  Dally  News.  July  16, 

1970] 

Pass  It  the  Way  It  Is 

It  was  plcas.mt  to  report  on  Monday  that, 

Mter  three  months  of  deliberations.  Senate 

and  House  conferees  had  reported  out  the 
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omnibus  crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  was  high  time. 

The  conferees'  bill  contains  most  of  the 
controversial  sections  of  the  original  Senate 
and  House  measures — as,  to  be  sure,  was 
manifest  weeks  ago. 

Months  ago,  more  than  15,000  concerned 
DC.  citizens  took  occasion  to  write  to  the 
Washington  Daily  News  urging  swift  action 
on  the  crime  bill.  These  letters  were  trana- 
mitted  formally  to  the  men  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  fact  that  three  long  months  were  re- 
quired for  such  action  to  be  forthcoming 
seems  to  say  something  sad  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  voice  of  fne  people — the  people 
of  the  disenfranchised  Federal  City,  at  least. 

But  now  there  is  agreement  among  the 
conferees,  and  we  only  hope  that  the  full 
Senat*  and  House  will  make  up  for  all  that 
lost  time. 

Most  controversial  sections  of  the  bill  are: 

Provision  for  preventive  detention  of  per- 
sons accused  of  certain  crimes  of  violence 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  ac- 
cused might  be  expected  to  commit  another 
crime  while  free  awaiting  trial. 

The  right  of  policemen,  having  obtained  a 
warrant,  to  enter  private  premises  without 
knocking — when  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  if  they  announce  themselves  evidence 
may  be  destroyed  or  the  person  suspected  of 
having  committed  the  crime  in  question  will 
be  given  opportunity  to  escape. 

The  preventive  detention  provision  has  op- 
perated  extremely  well  for  many  years  In 
Britain — which  is,  however,  admittedly  a 
somewhat  different  society  than  ours.  Cer- 
tainly preventive  detention  can  function 
fairly  only  if  there  is  sweeping  reform  of  our 
courts  and  many  more  Judges  are  provided 
to  give  swift  Justice.  Provision  Is  made  for 
this  In  the  current  bill. 

The  "no-knock"  provision  appalls  many 
concerned  and  thoughtful  citizens.  We  do  not 
find  It  so  appalling,  provided  Judges  and  po- 
licemen follow  the  rules  meticulously.  One 
of  the  problems  is  that  police  already  break 
in  without  knocking  under  certain  circum- 
stances ar.d  this  law  would  require  that  they 
get  Judicial  sanction  for  such  practices. 

If  a  householder,  hearing  someone  break- 
ing in  his  door,  undertakes  to  defend  his 
dw-elUng  by  shooting  the  policeman — well, 
we  shall  have  to  see  what  comes  after  that. 
Meanwhile,  we  believe  the  "no-knock"  pro- 
vision will  give  those  same  policemen  a  nec- 
essary weapon  In  their  war  on  the  very  crimes 
that  have  so  Justly  frightened  all  citizens 
here,  whether  they  are  for  or  against  "no- 
knock." 

Cliche  tho  It  be.  we  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  who  are  law-abiding 
require  strong  measures  for  their  protection. 

We  hope.  then,  that  the  full  Senate  and 
House  will  enact  the  bill  Into  law — right 
now. 

Nixon  Crime  Legislation— I 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  Octol^er  22 
and  23,  1969  ever  WTOP  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion, No.  166) 

This  Is  a  WTOP  editorial. 

The  need  for  a  var  on  crime  rightly  has 
aroused  the  nation  to  action.  One  manifesta- 
tion of  the  growing  concern  is  a  broad  range 
of  anti-crime  legis'.aticn  prepared  by  tlie 
Nixon  administration  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  this  and  subsequent  editcririls. 
we  will  address  ouriclvrs  to  a  number  of  the 
most  significant  proposals. 

Tlie  most  controversial  among  these  Is 
the  jailing  of  suspects  charged  with  serious 
crimes  to  prevent  tlieir  committing  addl- 
tlcna!  crimes  while  awaiting  trial.  Three 
months  ago.  we  editorially  cppo^ed  the  con- 
cept. Today,  we  reluctantly  support  it. 

Two  things  have  altered  our  view:  the 
danger  to  our  communities  from  hardened 
criminals  who  are  exploiting  the  existing 
ball  law  has  become,  we  believe,  more  acute. 
Secondly,  we  are  reasonably  assured  that  the 


kinds  of  safeguards  drafted  by  the  Justice 
Department  lor  its  amendment  to  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  probably  will  pass  a  constitu- 
tional test. 

Under  the  administrations  proposal,  care- 
fuily-detlgnated  su;spccts  may  be  detained  up 
to  60  davb,  but  only  v.n  an  order  of  the  court 
and  only  after  a  full  hearing.  Thl?  Is  a  dras- 
tic pviUcy,  for  it.'^  net  effect  Is  to  impose  Im- 
prlsomnent  in  advance  of  conviction.  But  In 
tills  particular  respect,  the  right  of  society  to 
a  reasonable  degree  of  safety  needs  to  be  re- 
inforced. 

The  language  of  the  legislation  Is  critical. 
A  60-day  maximum  detentlcn,  for  example. 
may  be  unnecesf-arily  long.  The  categories  of 
offenders  to  whom  detention  would  apply 
may  be  somewhat  broad  in  the  admlnlstra- 
tioiVs  draft.  Tlie  procedural  safeguards  It 
conUiins  must  be  regarded  as  minimal. 

The  Jailing  of  suspects  1.'-  an  ea.'-y  way  — 
albeit  a  risky  one— to  fight  crime.  It  will  get 
people  into  prisin,  but  :t  won't  alleviate  the 
conditions  which  disposed  them  toward 
crime,  and  it  went  cure  the  wretched  mess 
we  call  a  correctional  system.  The  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  attacking  these 
parts  of  the  problem  Is  far  from  sufficient. 

With  some  mi'..givlngs,  therefore,  and  with 
a  deep  concern  for  the  careful  drafting  of 
the  law,  we  support  the  use  of  preventive 
detention. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  21,  1970] 

Crime  Control:   A  Case  History  of  What 

Is  Wrong 

"A  Washington  policeman  shot  and  killed 
a  fleeing  robbery  suspect  at  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue and  K  Street  NW,"  the  story  on  Friday's 
front  page  began,  adding  that  the  officer  had 
been  shot  twice  by  the  suspect,  according  to 
the  police.  That  was  all  that  could  be  said 
in  one  paragraph,  In  a  straightforward  news 
account,  and  It  Is  not  until  you  examine  the 
background  of  the  dead  man  that  the  event 
becomes  something  more  than  a  shoot-out 
between  a  policeman  and  a  suspect — be- 
comes, In  fact,  almost  a  model  of  what  is 
WTong  about  our  system  of  crime  control. 
For  the  fact  Is  that  Franklin  E.  Moyler  was 
more  than  a  "suspect";  he  was.  from  all  the 
evidence,  a  hardened  criminal,  at  liberty  on 
a  very  small  bond  and  awaiting  trial  for 
two  previous  offenses  Involving  use  of  a  dan- 
gerous weapon.  In  1965  he  was  found  guilty 
of  robbery  and  assault  on  an  officer  and  was 
Imprisoned  for  nearly  two  years.  After  this 
release,  he  was  charged  with  assault  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  Last  January  he  was  accused 
of  four  offenses  including  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  but  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing freedom  when  he  put  up  one-tenth  of  a 
$1,500  bond  in  cash.  On  June  1  he  waa 
arrested  again  on  charges  of  robbery  and 
carr>"ing  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  this  time 
a  bonding  company  put  up  the  82,000  re- 
quired for  his  release. 

This  Is  a  record  which  calls  into  question 
almost  every  aspect  of  our  approach  to  crime 
and  criminals  and  criminal  suspects — the  ef- 
ficacy of  ccwrectional  institutions  and  of  re- 
habilitation programs  for  convicted  crimi- 
nals; the  speed,  or  shocking  lack  of  it,  with 
which  accused  persons  are  brougiit  to  Jus- 
tice; and,  finally,  the  hard  question  of  how 
to  protect  the  public  from  people  with  de- 
monstrably dangerous  criminal  tendencies 
who  are  set  free  for  prolonged  p>eriods  while 
awaiting  trial.  It  is  impossible  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  might  have  been  dene  to  re- 
habilitate Moyler  over  the  past  five  years 
even  If  the  most  advanced  techniques  had 
been  available — except  that  it  would  have 
been  worth  a  try.  It  is  also  impossible  to 
know  what  would  have  been  the  judgment 
If  he  had  been  brought  speedily  to  trial; 
he  might  well  have  been  found  Innocent  of 
the  several  crimes  of  which  he  stood  accused, 
and  released  each  time. 
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What  seems  inescapable,  however,  is  that 
he  would  not  have  been  at  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue And  K  Street  mv  last  Thursday  with 
gun  ut  hand,  a.s  the  police  say  he  was.  if  he 
had  been  detained  or  even  subjected  to  close 
and  continuing  supervision  after  his  arrest 
on  June  1  and  until  he  could  be  tried— under 
a  greatly  accelerated  and  reformed  Judicial 
process.  And  some  such  precaution  for  the 
sake  of  public  security  would  have  been  Jus- 
tified by  the  known  facts  in  this  case,  in  our 
view.  The  record  suggested  a  pattern  of  cn- 
mlnal  activity  Involving  acute  dangers  to  the 
community.  The  bail  agency  was  apparently 
concerned  about  that  risk.  It  recommended 
that  he  be  required  to  get  a  Job  in  Junuary, 
and  that  he  be  placed  in  someone  else's  cus- 
tody In  June,  but  the  Judge  ignored  both 
conditions  of  release. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  present  law  is 
that  it  makes  no  allowance  for  restraints  de- 
signed to  protect  the  community,  except  in 
capital  cases.  The  conditions  of  release  spe- 
cified In  the  act  are  supposed  to  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  appearance 
of  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  his  trial.  We 
think  Judges  should  also  have  discretion  to 
use  conditional  release  and  monetary  ball 
where  necessary  to  protect  the  community 
and  that  in  some  cases,  involving  extraor- 
dinary risks,  preventive  detention  for  a  lim- 
ited period  would  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
If  preventive  detention  had  been  used  in  this 
case,  it  might  have  saved  the  life  of  the 
accused  and  prevented  suffering  and  dan- 
ger of  death  for  a  conscientious  policeman. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  sought  to  cast  too  broad  a  net.  In  some 
wide  categories  of  cases  It  would  allow  pre- 
ventive detention  to  become  the  rule  rather 
thuu  the  exception  carefully  tailored  to  de- 
fendants with  records  of  violence,  ball-Jump- 
ing or  other  conduct  that  may  menace  the 
public.  The  District  crime  bill  now  In  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  House  ought 
to  be  revised  so  that  It  would  give  the  courts 
new  resources  in  dealing  with  known  crimi- 
nals of  Moyler's  type,  without  making  deten- 
tion before  trial  almost  a  general  rule  in 
serious  cases. 

[From    the    Omaha    Sunday    World-Herald, 

June  21,  1970) 

Jail  Before  Trafl 

Preventive  detention— the  Jailing  between 
arrest  and  trial  of  defendants  considered  too 
dangerous  to  be  released  on  bond — is  a  com- 
paratively new  concept  as  a  matter  of  law. 
But  it  is  fairly  routine  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice 

For  ye?.rs  Judges  have  kept  defendants  In 
Jail  before  \n.\\.  simply  by  setting  ball  so 
high  the  accused  cannot  afford  It.  Prof.  Abra- 
ham Goldstein  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  magazine, 
said  this  technique  "has  been  so  widespread 
that  fewer  persons  are  released  on  bail  in 
most  of  our  states,  where  there  is  nominally 
an  absolute  right  to  bail,  than  in  England, 
where  there  is  no  such  right." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  40  {>er  cent 
of  a:i  felons  indicted  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  1965  were  det.ilned  before  trial.  The  figure 
■was  26  per  cent  In  1967  and  34  per  cent  In 
1968  A  Justice  Department  survey  has  shown 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  persons  indicted  in  a 
recent  period.  In  the  same  Jurisdiction,  would 
have  qualiried  for  pretrial  detention  under 
the  administration's  proposed  law. 

This  Is  one  aspect  of  the  preventive  de- 
tention Issue  that  has  not  received  the  pub- 
lic :ittention  it  sfems  to  merit. 

Another  largely  overlooked  factor  is  the 
support  of  federal  pretrial  detention  legis- 
lation by  widely  varied  Individuals  and 
groups  It  is  not,  as  has  been  pictured,  solely 
the  brainchild  of  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell 
and   the  "repressive  "  Nixon  administration. 

Some  liberal  congressmen,  including  Sen. 
Charles   Goodell,    R-N.Y.,   and    Sen.   Joseph 


Tydings,  D-Md  .  chairman  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  support  pre- 
ventive detention  legislation. 

Last  year  a  panel  reported  to  the  Tydings 
commutee  that  "pretrial  detention  offers  an 
immediate  response  to  armed  violence  and 
adds  long-range  rationality  to  our  criminal 
Justice  system." 

The  panel  included  a  Judge  of  the  D  C 
court  of  general  se.sslons;  a  past  president  of 
the  Washington  Bar  Association;  the  chair- 
man of  the  1966  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
dean  of  the  Howard  University  Law  School;  a 
past  president  of  the  DC.  chapter  of  the 
NAACP.  and  the  director  of  the  DC.  Human 
Relations  Commission.  It  was  hardly  a  vigi- 
lante gang. 

Tliere  are  varieties  of  pending  legislation 
Basically,  all  would  provide  a  procedure 
something  like  this: 

In  prescribed  cases,  the  federal  prosecutor 
could  lisk  the  court  to  detain  a  dangerou.5 
defendant  before  trial.  A  hearing  would  be 
required  immediately  or  within  a  few  days, 
and  a  clear  and  convincing  picture  of  the 
defendant's  dangerous  nature  would  be 
required. 

The  accused  would  have  the  right  to  appeal 
and  the  right  to  counsel.  The  prosecution 
would  be  required  to  go  to  trial  witlUn  a 
specified  time  period — which  in  all  the  pro- 
posals IS  considerably  shorter  than  normal 
pretrial  delays. 

Thus  there  seem  to  be  several  safeguards. 
But  this  is  not  to  say  the  proposals  would 
pass  constitutional  muster.  Preventive  de- 
tention laws  probably  would  have  to  be  very 
careiully  written  and  even  more  thoroughlv 
hedged  with  protections  to  satisfy  strict  re- 
quiremeni.3  of  the  Constitution  us  to  due 
process  and  right  to  bail. 

However,  it  can  be  seen  that  pretrial  de- 
tention as  presently  envisioned  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  frightening  police-state  measure 
it  often  is  said  to  be  It  would  be  helpful  it 
the  discussion  could  continue  in  that 
realization. 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  January  12, 

1970] 

Crimk  in  National  Capital 

Because  of  its  appallingly  high  crime  rate. 
Washington  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Jour- 
nal columnist  Andrew  Tully  as  "Hell  City." 

This  appellation  and  the  statistics  that 
produced  it  obviously  must  distress  most 
Americans.  The  nation's  capital  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  cities  and  certainly 
its  most  Important  power  center.  It  should 
be  the  .show  place  of  the  nation. 

But  the  dismal  fact  Is  Its  residents  live  In 
constant  fear.  At  night  they  stay  behind 
locked  doors  and  visitors  are  advised  to  do 
likewise:  those  who  go  out  after  dark  do  so 
at  their  own  peril. 

Washington's  high  rate  of  crime  is  indis- 
putable but  there  is  some  question  about  its 
root  ciuses, 

.A  recent  report  by  Police  Chief  Jerry  V. 
Wilson  showed  that  murder,  rape  and  robbery 
readied  an  all-time  high  in  W.ishington  in 
1969  The  city's  total  crime  index,  which  in- 
cludes statistics  for  seven  major  classifica- 
tions of  crime,  has  risen  from  10.000  cases 
to  60.000   in  the  last  decade. 

Chief  Wilson  says  a  major  cause  of  this 
Increase  Is  the  change  In  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  that  followed  the  U..S.  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  in  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda  cases. 
These  have  made  prompt  Justice  Impossible 
and  eventual  Justice  uncertain. 

Availability  of  bail  contributes  to  delay. 
There  have  been  nvimerous  Instances  In 
which  a  suspect,  out  on  bond  pending  trial 
on  one  crime,  is  arrested  for  another  offense 
and  again  gains  freedom  by  posting  addi- 
tional ball.  In  this  Washington  Is  no  differ- 
ent from  Albuquerque  and  other  cities. 

But  in  the  nation's  capital  this  mischief 
has  been  compounded  by  a  recently  enacted 


Bail  Reform  Act.  A  suspect  arrested  for  a 
crime  and  who  cannot  make  ball,  but  has 
ties  to  the  community,  must  be  released  on 
his  own  pledge  to  appear  in  court  when  his 
case  comes  up.  So  he  is  again  free  to  rob, 
rape  and  kill  until  his  first  case  eventually 
surfaces  on  the  court's  overloaded  docket. 

Still  another  factor  In  Washington's  crime 
rate  Is  congressional  penurlousness.  In  their 
book  "The  Case-Agalnst  Congress,"  Journal 
columnist  Jack  Anderson  and  the  late  Drew 
Pearson  label  Rep.  John  L.  McMillan,  D- 
South  Carolina,  as  "the  man  who  has  ruled 
the  city  of  Washington  .  .  .  for  the  last  22 
years." 

The  book  blames  McMillan,  chairman  of 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
for  blocking  home  rule  because  Washington 
was  the  first  big  city  In  the  nation  to  have 
a  Negro  majority." 

And  it  states  McMillan's  "sturdy  opposi- 
tion to  progress  over  the  years  has  stunted 
the  development  of  Washington  as  a  real 
metropolis." 

Fighting  crime  anywhere  else  In  the  na- 
tion fs  difficult;  m  Washington  It  has  been 
made  almost  Impossible. 

[From  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 

June  30,  1970) 

Let  the  Judges  Decide 

A  few  days  ago  in  Washington,  a  traffic 
patrolman  shot  and  killed  a  robbery  suspect 
fleeing  from  a  liquor  store  holdup,  after  the 
suspect  had  shot  the  patrolman  through  the 
chest  and  neck.  Details  of  the  shooting  re- 
fjeat  a  pattern  that  has  prevailed  In  the 
nation's  capital  since  passage  of  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966.  under  which  all  sus- 
pects charged  with  other  than  capital  crimes 
in  Federal  courts  must  be  released  on  bond 
if  the  Judge  considers  them  likely  to  show 
up  for  trial. 

Had  Federal  District  Judges  In  Washing- 
ton been  permitted  to  consider  a  suspect's 
record  or  the  likelihood  that  he  would  com- 
mit other  crimes  while  free  on  bond,  tlie 
recent  shootout  might  not  have  occurred. 
The  suspect  In  the  case,  Franklin  E.  Moyler. 
had  the  record  of  a  hardened  criminal.  He 
had  served  two  years  In  Jail  on  charges  of  :is- 
saultlng  an  officer.  He  subsequently  chalked 
up  a  number  of  assault  charges :  In  January, 
he  was  charged  on  four  counts.  Including 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  but  was  re- 
leased when  he  posted  one-tenth  of  a  $1,500 
bond.  On  June  1,  he  was  charged  again  with 
robbery  and  released  on  a  $2,000  bond.  So  he 
was  free  on  June  19  to  shoot  and  to  wound 
a  policeman  critically. 

The  latest  Incident  adds  yet  more  impera- 
tive reasons  for  approval  of  a  preventive  de- 
tention provision  included  In  the  DC.  Crime 
Bill,  under  which  Federal  District  Judges 
would  be  permitted  more  discretion  In 
setting  ball.  The  Tj-dlngs  Ad\lsor}-  Panel 
Against  Armed  Violence  recently  endorsed 
preventive  detention  as  "an  immediate  re- 
sponse to  armed  violence."  The  panel  found. 
In  Its  Investigation,  that  one  out  of  every 
1 1  suspects  released  on  bond  Is  charged  with 
subsequent  offenses  before  reaching  trial  on 
the  first  charges.  The  panel  also  reported 
that  offenders  charged  with  certain  crimes, 
such  as  burglary,  robbery,  and  narcotics  of- 
fenses, are  much  more  likely  to  be  charged 
with  subsequent  offenses  while  free  on  bond. 

The  preventive  detention  proposal  has  sin- 
cere opposition  from  those  who  believe  that 
it  Infringes  on  the  constitutional  rights  o. 
criminal  suspects.  After  all,  they  say.  the 
suspect  has  not  yet  faced  trial  on  his  charges. 
and  therefore  he  must  be  presumed  Innocent 
and  set  free  until  proved  guilty.  Opponents 
further  contend  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  those  released  actually  commit  new  crimes 
before  their  trials,  and  preventive  detention 
would  punish  both  the  Innocent  and  the 
guilty.  . 

These  arguments  fall  to  persuade.  In  recent 
testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee.  US 
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District  Judge  George  Hart  recounted  14 
cases  in  Washington  In  which  preventive  de- 
tention would  have  prevented  commission  of 
new  crimes  by  the  susjjects,  all  of  whom  had 
been  charged  with  crimes  of  violence.  The 
subsequent  crimes  included  rapie,  attempted 
murder,  and  armed  robbery.  In  Judge  Harts 
view,  the  nght  of  society  to  be  protected  from 
crimes  of  vlolenoe  Justifies  approval  of  pre- 
ventive detention. 

Those  who  oppose  preventive  detention 
somehow  view  Judges  as  ogres  who  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  put  every  crimi- 
nal suspect  behind  bars.  The  record  suggests 
otherwise.  Judges  who  deal  dally  with  violent 
criminals  soon  learn  to  recognize  a  hardened 
criminal  when  he  appears  In  their  court- 
rooms. These  Judges  also  recognize  their  re- 
Bpoaslbility  to  uphold  the  law,  acting  as 
instruments  of  that  law.  Arguments  against 
preventive  detention  suggest  that  most 
Judges  are  corrupt  and  that  they  have  no 
ability  to  distinguish  a  hardened  criminal 
from  a  first  offender,  an  unjustified  Insult  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary. 

The  arguments  continue,  pro  and  con.  and 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  results.  Mean- 
while, the  crime  rate  In  Washington  rose  21 
per  cent  during  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  over  the  same  period  in  1969;  the  na- 
tional crime  rate  rose  by  13  f>er  cent.  Even 
the  liberal  \V ashington  Post  has  recognized 
that  the  lack  of  preventive  detention  has 
contributed  to  Washington's  crime  problems. 
With  support  from  both  conservative  and 
liberal  elements,  preventive  detention,  in 
conjunction  with  a  speedier  trial  system,  may 
yet  prove  a  highly  effective  weapwn  against 
those  who  repeat.edly  threaten  the  lives  and 
BJL'ety  of  citizens  in  the  nation's  capital. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  final 
paragraph  from  the  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Star  saj-s  In  part  that  the 
bill  Is  incredibly  complex  and  far  reach- 
ing and  that  the  total  package,  clearly  In 
the  public  Interest,  should  be  the  pre- 
eminent concern  in  Senate  consideration 
of  the  legislation,  not  just  a  few  contro- 
versial paragraphs  out  of  almost  500 
pages. 

I  applaud  this  sentiment.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  earlier  in  this  speech,  I  sup- 
port the  controversial  revisions  in  the 
criminal  code  of  the  District.  I  think 
these  changes  and  additions  to  the  laws 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  tills  city,  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all. 

But  even  those  who  do  not  support 
certain  of  these  sections  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  totality  of  this  bill.  The 
great  bulk  is  devoted  to  reform  of  the 
cilminal  justice  system  in  this  city- 
court  reorganization,  creation  of  a  pub- 
lic defender  service,  revision  of  the  bail 
agency.  These  are  vital  changes,  urgent- 
ly needed  now.  To  vote  against  the  entire 
package  and  condemn  these  changes  to 
the  wastebasket  is  a  classic  case  of 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  wa- 
ter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
entire  bill  in  making  up  their  minds  on 
how  to  vote.  When  that  is  done,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
conference  bill,  as  the  other  body  has 
already  done  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit   1 
Actions    and    Recommendations     or    the 

«BSIDENT     FOR     THE     DISTRICT     OT     COLUMBIA 

Responsibility  begins  at  home. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  Federal 
>-ity,  and  the  Federal   Government   cannot 


evade  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  District. 

For  many  who  live  here,  those  conditions 
have  become  Intolerable.  Violent  crimes  In 
the  District  have  Increased  by  almost  three 
times  in  the  last  eight  years;  only  two  days 
ago,  the  local  newspapers  carried  a  report 
that  armed  robberies  had  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  year  alone. 

This  violence— raw,  vicious  violence,  hurt- 
ing most  of  all  those  who  are  poor  and  work 
hard— is  the  surface  manifestation  of  far 
deeper  troubles. 

These  troubles  have  been  long  building.  In 
part,  Washington  today  is  reaping  a  whirl- 
wind sown  long  since  by  rural  poverty  in  the 
South,  by  failures  In  education,  by  racial 
prejudice,  and  by  the  sometimes  explosive 
strains  of  rapid  social  readjustments. 

Because  its  roots  are  deep  and  closely  wov- 
en, crime  in  the  District  cannot  be  brought 
under  control  overnight.  Neither  can  poverty 
be  ended  or  hatred  eliminated  or  despair 
overcome  in  a  year.  But  we  can  begin. 

In  the  11  days  since  the  neiv  Administra- 
tion took  office.  I  have  asked  the  departments 
and  agencies  concerned  to  make  an  intensive 
study — as  a  matter  of  first  priority — of  ac- 
tions that  could  be  taken  no-.v  toward  curb- 
ing crime  and  Improving  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  city  of  Washingcon 

I  wish  I  could  report  thit  we  had  produced 
a  magic  formula  tliat  would  end  crime  and 
sweep  away  despair  overnight  We  have  not. 
I  have  determined  on  a  number  of  actions 
and  recommendations  which  will  proxide  a 
start. 

Tliese  Include: 

A  swift  ."^tart  on  restoring  those  areas  dev- 
astated nearly  ten  months  ago 

A  package  of  proposals  that  can  at  least 
help  toward  restoring  the  safety  of  life  and 
property. 

A  commitment  to  give  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  voice  they  legiti- 
mately should  have  in  the  public  policies 
that  aflect  their  lives. 

Before  detailing  these  measures  I  would 
like  to  jnake  two  points,  both  of  which  may 
help  set  the  measures  themselves  in  perspec- 
tive. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  first,  that  Mayor 
Washington  and  I,  together  with  key  mem- 
bers of  our  respective  Administrations,  have 
established  the  basis  for  what  I  confidently 
expect  will  be  the  most  effective  cooperation 
yet  achieved  in  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  and  City  governments. 

The  basic  framework  within  which  we  both 
intend  to  operate  Is  one  of  local  Initiative 
and  responsibility,  and  the  fullest  possible 
Federal  support-^not  only  in  terms  of  the 
necessary  money,  but  also  by  involving  the 
vast  array  of  technical  assistance  available 
from  within  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  headquartered  here. 

Second,  the  great  majority  of  these  actions 
and  recommendations  are  In  the  fields  of 
crime  control  and  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. I  recognize  full  well  that  crime  and 
violence  are  only  part  of  the  complex  Inter- 
weave of  problems  the  District  faces,  and 
that  in  the  long  run  crime  Itself  also  requires 
much  more  far-reaching  and  subtle  ap- 
proaches. But  the  rapidly  mounting  urgency 
of  the  crime  crisis  in  the  District  marks  Im- 
mediate, direct  anti-crime  measures  as  the 
first-priority  task. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this  early  and 
urgent  emphasis.  Crime  In  America  today  is 
both  a  primary  local  responsibility  and  a 
primary  national  concern.  Here  In  the  Dis- 
trict, the  Federal  Government  bears  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  and  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity. By  searching  for  new  ways  of  applying 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  war  against  crime  here,  we  may  discover 
new  ways  of>advanclng  the  war  against  crime 
elsewhere. 

These  measures  are  by  no  means  a  com- 
prehensive list.  They  represent  things  that 


.-.re  clearly  needed  and  can  be  done  now. 
Other  crime-control  measures  will  follow,  and 
also  additional  measures  to  meet  the  vast 
array  of  the  District's  other  needs. 

RESTORING  THE  DEVASTATED  AREAS 

Scarcely  any  of  the  shops  and  homes  de- 
stroyed during  the  riots  of  last  April  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  very  few  of  those  dam- 
aged have  been  made  habltAble  or  usable 
again.  These  rotting.  boart:ed-up  structures 
are  a  rebuke  to  us  all,  and  an  oppressive, 
demoralizing  en\-ironment  for  those  who  live 
in  their  shadow  Tliey  remind  us  again  of 
the  basic  fact  that  the  principal  victims  of 
violence  are  those  in  whose  neighborhoods 
It  occurs. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  patch  up  what 
now  exists;  we  must  truly  .'ebulld. 

The  people  of  the  Di.^trict— -especially,  of 
course,  the  people  who  live  in  these  are.is, 
and  those  who  own  the  land  -must  decide 
the  purposes  for  which  tliese  blocks  win  be 
used.  The  Federal  Government  can,  however, 
pledge  its  full  support  for  those  Federal  pro- 
grams which  can  enable  such  redevelopment 
to  proceed,  and  can  further  pledge  the  ut- 
most Executive  energy  in  responding  to  for-, 
mal  applications  from  the  District. 

We  have  already  begun. 

Specifically,  Secretary  Roniney  Informed  me 
today  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  approved  a  29.7  mil- 
lion dollar  neighborhood  development  plan 
for  the  Shaw  area,  including  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  7th  Street  neigliborhood  damaged 
during  last  April's  rlot.s,  Thi-s  plan,  the  result 
of  se\cral  years  of  preparation,  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  which  this  city  can  be  proud. 

It  took  Secretary  Romney's  DepartiTient 
less  than  24  hours  to  approve  this  plan  for 
the  Shaw  area,  once  it  was  approved  by  the 
City  Council  last  Tuesday  and  submitted  for 
Federal  approval  Wednesday  evening.  This 
unprecedented  process  Illustrates  the  com- 
mitment of  this  Administration  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Capital  city. 

Mayor  Washington  has  indicated  that  he 
Intends  to  seek  similar  assibtance  under  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  two  major  areas  of 
riot  damage  not  covered  in  the  Shaw  plan — 
the  areas  along  14th  Street  and  H  Street.  I 
can  assure  him  that  this  Administration  will 
respond  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency  to 
his  requests  for  help  in  these  areas 

He  has  promised  nie  a  liglit  but  serious 
timetable  under  which  the  first  construction 
m  these  areas  would  begin  next  fall. 

While  the  city  prepares  for  this  construc- 
tion— and  decides  w.hat  to  do  vvith  the  14ih 
;-.iid  H  Street  areas  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  will  make  avail- 
able $1  million  in  special  interim  assistance 
for  Improvements  in  some  of  the  bliglited 
areas.  This  morning.  I  watched  the  first 
cranes  at  work  clearing  rubble  to  make  way 
for  a  temporary  playground.  The  District  has 
plans  for  swings,  slides  and  swimming  pools 
where  now  there  Is  charred  rubble  Street 
lighting  will  be  Improved,  roads  and  side- 
walks repaired. 

Under  Section  514  of  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act.  Mayor  Washington 
has  undertaken  to  provide  '3  matching  funds 
for  this  $1  million,  and  the  District  Govern- 
ment will  take  the  initiative  in  deciding  how 
this  money  will  be  spent.  The  limited  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  this  interim  program  cannot  by 
Itself  remake  these  areas.  But  It  is  a  first  step 
toward  making  them  more  livable,  an  earnest 
demonstration  of  our  concern,  and  a  first 
sign  of  hope. 

In  this  connection.  I  can  announce  that 
the  1969  Inaugural  Committee,  through  its 
chairman,  Mr.  J.  WlUard  Marriott,  has  agreed 
to  devote  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Inaugural 
to  the  cost  of  providing  playground  equip- 
ment and  other  Improvements  for  these  parks 
and  playground  areas. 
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CRIME   AND   ADMINISTRATION   OF  JUSTICE 

A  meaningful  assault  on  crime  requires  ac- 
tion on  a  broad  array  of  fronts.  But  In  the 
midst  of  a  crime  crisis.  Immediate  steps  are 
needed  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
police  and  to  make  Justice  swifter  and  more 
certain. 

Toward  these  ends  and  as  a  beginning,  I 
have  taken  or  will  propose  action  in  twelve 
major  areas. 

1.    THE    COTTRTS    OF    THE    DISTTUCT    OP   COLUMBIA 

I  am  asking  Congress  to  provide  10  more 
judges  for  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. I  will  ask  later  for  more  addlUonal 
Judges  as  they  become  necessary  upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  system. 

As  an  interim  measure,  I  would  hope  that 
the  existing  visiting  Judges  program  would 
be  expanded  In  the  District.  The  Chief  Judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  here  has 
diligently  sought  the  sen-Ices  of  visiting 
Judges.  I  will  encourage  and  aid  him  In  his 
effort  to  obUln  the  services  of  more  Judges. 

To  Improve  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  the  District.  I  have  directed  the  Attorney 
General  to  consult  with  the  bench,  the  bar 
and  the  various  interested  groups,  to  as.-lst 
m  the  drafting  of  appropriate  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  reorganization  and  restructuring 
of  our  present  court  system  toward  the  even- 
tual goal  of  creating  one  local  court  of  gen- 
eral civil,  criminal  and  Juvenile  Jurisdiction 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  consistent 
with  mv  support  for  home  rule  to  urge  the 
creation  cf  a  local  court  system  similar  to 
that  of  the  St^ites  and  other  large  mu- 
nicipalities. 

To  perform  with  full  effectiveness,  a  mcd- 
em  court  needs  modern  computer  and  man- 
agement techniques.  I  have  asked  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  offer  his  department's 
assistance  to  the  study  groups  In  the  District 
that  are  presently  seeking  to  apply  such 
techniques  in  the  court  system. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  sub- 
mit specific  recommendations  for  such  addi- 
tional court  house  personnel,  Including 
United  States  Marshals,  court  clerks,  proba- 
tion officers,  law  clerks  and  bailiffs,  as  are 
necessary  to  support  not  only  the  present 
Judges  but  the  additional  Judges  that  will  be 
requested. 

2.  UNITED  STATES  ATTORNET'S  OFFICE 

The  chronic  under  staffing  of  the  prosecu- 
tor's office  has  long  hampered  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  the  District.  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  a  ratio  of  at  least  two 
prosecutors  for  each  Judge  Is  needed.  To 
achieve  that  goal.  20  new  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torneys are  required  Immediately.  With  the 
creation  of  10  additional  Judgeships  and  the 
contemplated  court  reorganization,  another 
20  prosecutors  will  be  required.  Consequently 
I  am  recommending  the  authorization  of  40 
more  Assistant  US.  Attorneys. 

A  comprehen.sive  reorganization  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  US  Attorney  Is  imperative.  This 
should  in'-lude  a  restructuring  of  the  office 
to  provide  for  two-man  prosecutor  teams  in 
Impi.rtanr  c.-^ses:  the  development  of  special- 
ized functions  for  technical  c.ises  such  as 
frauds  and  other  economic  crimes;  and  the 
creation  of  a  special  "violent  crimes  unit" 
to  handle  such  crimes  as  armed  bank  rob- 
beries on  a  prioritv  basis,  as  is  presently  be- 
ing tried  experlmentnlly.  In  addition,  greater 
emphasis  is  needed  on  developing  policy 
guidelin".-,  and  trainlne  program.  On  Jan- 
uary 14,  8120,000  was  awarded  by  the  National 
Institute  uf  L.TW  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  for  h  =;pecial  study  committee.  In- 
cluded in  its  study  Is  an  examination  of  the 
prosecutors  office,  with  a  view  toward  rec- 
ommending improvements  In  Its  operation.  I 
strongly  support  this  study  and  have  in- 
structed the  Attorney  General  to  make  avail- 
able   the    resources    of    the    Department   of 


Justice  to  assist  the  committee  and  to  fa- 
cilitate reorganization  found  desirable. 

In  addition,  I  will  seek  authorization  for 
the  hiring  of  law  clerks  and  sufficient  other 
personnel  for  the  proper  staffing  of  the  U.S. 
Attorneys  office — and  for  the  hiring  and  use 
of  trained  investigators,  who  are  necessary  to 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  prosecutor's 
office. 

3.  COtJRTHOTJSE     PACILITTES 

The  local  courts  already  are  overflowing 
the  existing  Court  of  General  Sessions  build- 
ings. Judges  are  sitting  in  three  different 
buildings,  and  some  in  temporary  court- 
rooms. With  the  creation  of  additional  Judges 
and  the  eventual  transfer  of  greatly  ex- 
panded Jurisdiction  to  the  local  courts,  a 
new  courthouse  complex  becomes  a  pressing 
neces.=;lty.  $100,000  has  already  been  utilized 
for  planning  for  a  new  courthouse  and  $3.5 
niiUion  has  been  appropriated  for  site  selec- 
tion But  we  must  have  these  facilities  now. 
Consequently.  I  am  vigorously  endorsing  the 
requests  presently  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress for  $1,240,000  to  be  used  to  complete 
acquisition  and  for  additional  planning.  The 
Administration  will  fully  support  the  Mayor 
in  such  additional  requests  as  are  needed  to 
tpeed  the  bulld:ng  program.  Meanwhile.  I 
have  instructed  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnUtraticn  to  assist  in  providing  temporary 
facilities. 

4.    BAIL    REFORM    AND   THE   BAIL    AGENCY 

Problems  arising  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  But  subst.;ntial 
.hanges  in  this  area  arc  needed  quickly.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  crimes  are  being  com- 
mitted by  persons  already  indicted  for  earlier 
crimes,  but  free  on  pre-trial  release.  Many 
are  now  being  arrested  two.  three,  even 
seven  times  for  new  offenses  while  awaiting 
;  rials.  This  requires  that  a  new  provision  be 
made  in  the  law,  whereby  dangerous  hard 
core  recidivists  could  be  held  in  temporary 
pre-trial  detention  when  they  have  been 
charged  with  crimes  and  when  their  con- 
tinued pre-trial  release  presents  a  clear  dan- 
ger to  the  community. 

Additionally,  crimes  committed  by  persons 
on  pre-trial  release  should  be  made  subject 
to  increased  penalties. 

Insufficient  staffing  of  the  Ball  Agency  is 
one  of  the  contributors  to  crime  by  those  on 
pre-trial  release.  I  support  immediate  lifting 
of  the  ceUlng  that  now  constricts  the  Agen- 
cy's funding.  I  will  seek  appropriations  for 
an  initial  expansion  of  the  agency  from  13  to 
35  permanent  positions  If  the  pre-trial  re- 
lease system  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
community,  the  agency  must  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  adequate  Investigation  and  super- 
vision. 

5.    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    DEPARTMENT    OF 
CORRECTIONS 

As  the  local  government  is  painfully 
aware,  the  existing  facilities  and  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections  are  woefully 
Inadequate.  On  January  16,  1969.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  submitted  a 
comprehensive  report  to  Mayor  Washington 
Identifying  the  deficiencies  and  making  a 
number  of  recommendations.  I  Join  with  the 
Mayor  in  urging  immediate  implementation 
of  those  recommendations,  and  I  will  offer 
whatever  Federal  assistance  is  possible  in 
doing  so. 

All  who  have  studied  the  problem  agree 
that  far-reaching  changes  are  needed  In  the 
penal  facilities  and  programs  serving  the 
District.  I  will  press  vigorously  for  accom- 
plishment of  the  needed  reforms. 

6.    OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENDER 

The  recent  bail  reform  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  have  emphasized  the  Important 
contributions  skilled  defense  counsel  can 
make  toward  expediting  criminal  trials. 


Too  often.  Inexperienced  lawyers  who  are 
appointed  to  represent  Indigent  defendantg 
complicate  and  delay  the  trial  process  by 
their  imfamlUarlty  with  the  law  and  criminal 
practice.  Experience  has  shown  that  profes- 
sional public  defenders,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  better  safeguard  the  rights  of  de- 
fendants, but  also  speed  the  process  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Legal  Aid  Agency  in  the  District  is 
a  pilot  project  which  has  given  every  indica- 
tion of  great  success  If  properly  supported. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  convert  this 
project  Into  a  full-fledged  Public  Defender 
program.  To  make  this  project  possible,  I  will 
support  the  Legal  Aid  Agency's  1970  budget 
request  for  $700,000  to  allow  an  increase  In 
Its  staff  from  22  to  34  attorneys  and  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  a  successful  project  in 
offender  rehabilitation.  This  would  allow  it  to 
become  a  full-fledged  Public  Defenders  Of- 
fice with  the  capacity  to  represent  almost 
half  of  the  Indigent  adult  and  Juvenile  de- 
fendants In  the  District. 

7.    THE    METROPOLITAN   POLICE   DEPARTMENT 

There  Is  no  deterrent  to  crime  quite  so 
elective  as  the  public  presence  of  policemen. 
Several  immediate  steps  are  needed  to  bolster 
and  improve  the  local  police  force  In  the 
DLstrict  of  Columbia. 

The  first  step  Is  more  effective  recruitment. 
Despite  diligent  recruitment  efforts,  the  po- 
lice force  has  hundreds  of  unfilled  vacancies. 
I  have  pledged  to  the  Mayor  the  assistance 
and  fvill  support  of  this  Administration  to 
improve  the  recruitment  process.  I  will  spon- 
sor the  establishment  of  a  procedure  by 
which  the  District  can  draw  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  other  cities.  Imaginative  and  Innova- 
tive approaches  may  be  necessary. 

But  even  bringing  the  department  up  to 
its  presently  authorized  strength  will  not 
secure  adequate  public  protection  in  these 
troubled  times.  Consequently,  I  am  recom- 
mending to  the  Mayor  that  he  request  au- 
thorization of  an  additional  1000  pcrfice 
officers  for  the  District,  and  I  will  support 
such  a  request. 

I  endorse  the  Mayor's  efforts  and  those  of 
the  police  department  to  reorganize  the 
structure  of  the  department,  so  as  to  con- 
solidate functions,  reduce  duplication  and 
free  additional  police  officers  for  patrol  and 
enforcement  duties.  I  offer  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  this  effort. 

I  urge  our  local  police  officials  to  give  a 
high  priority  to  planning  and  development, 
making  use  of  the  increased  Federal  funds 
now  available  for  the  Introduction  of  new 
law  enforcement  techniques. 

The  police  department  also  needs  the  in- 
creased assistance  of  competent  legal  ad- 
visers in  this  era  of  evermore  complicated 
criminal  law  and  procedures.  I  laud  the  Mayor 
for  his  recent  appointment  to  the  police 
department  of  a  legal  adviser.  However,  with 
the  increased  burdens  on  the  department  it 
seems  advisable  to  increase  the  staff  and 
capability  of  such  an  office.  Not  only  do  the 
police  need  to  be  properly  advised  as  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  for  the  police  department  to  be 
assured  of  the  Government's  support  of  an 
interest  in  the  officer's  performance  of  nis 
individual  duties. 

8.    DIRECTOR    OF    PUBLIC    SAFETY 

The  potential  of  this  office  is  great.  It  H 
presently  vacant.  The  Mayor  Informs  me  that 
he  is  diligently  searching  for  the  right  man 
to  fill  the  Job.  I  have  offered  the  Mayor  thl5 
Administration's  resources  to  assist  him  m 
selecting  the  best  possible  Director. 
9,  crrrzEN  participation 

Increased  citizen  involvement  is  esMsnUal 
to  any  program  of  crime  control  and  pre- 
vention; it  Is  also  in  keeping  with  the  toien 
can  tradition.  I  strongly  support  the  Jwy^ 
m  his  plan  to  appoint  a  CrlminalJu^«W 
Coordinating    Committee    patterned    an*' 
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similar  successful  programs  In  other  large 
cities.  It  Is  Important  that  the  Council  be 
properly  staffed.  This  could  be  done  with  help 
from  the  recently  created  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Office  and  funded  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  which  provides 
flnanclal  support  of  up  to  90%  for  such  plan- 
ning activity  Involving  citizen  participation. 
Policy  making  and  planning  must  have  citi- 
zen participation  and  coordination  if  they 
are  to  produce  programs  that  are  widely  ac- 
ceptable to  the  community.  I  pledge  the 
Mayor  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  this  area. 

10.    NARCOTICS 

Although  the  narcotics  traffic  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  apparently  not  domi- 
nated by  organized  crime  it  has  become  an 
acute  and  growing  problem.  It  Is  a  direct 
cause  of  much  of  the  District's  crime,  by 
driving  the  narcotic  user  to  commit  crime  to 
support  his  "habit".  Many  armed  robberies, 
assaults  and  bank  holdujis  are  directly  re- 
lated to  narcotics  use. 

Consequently,  I  have  instructed  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to 
Increase  significantly  Its  roI«  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  enforcing  the  narcotic  and 
dangerous  drug  laws.  The  Bureau  has  as- 
sured me  that  they  will  also  increase  their 
cooperation  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment in  enforcement,  training  and  In 
making  available  additional  laboratory  facil- 
ities and  expert  and  technical  assistance. 

I  have  also  directed  the  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  seek  more  effective 
application  of  the  civil  commitment  pro- 
visions of  the  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966  which  has  not  yet  been  widely  used. 

H.    JUVENILE   CRIME 

In  recent  years  the  median  age  of  those 
charged  with  crime  has  been  ominously  drop- 
ping. The  National  Commission  on  Violence 
warned  this  month:  "The  key  to  much  of 
the  violence  in  our  society  seems  to  lie  with 
the  young.  Our  youth  account  for  an  ever- 
increasing  percentage  of  crime,  greater  than 
their  increasing  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. ...  It  may  be  here,  with  tomorrow's 
generation,  that  much  of  the  emphasis  of  our 
studies  and  the  national  response  should  He." 

I  strongly  support  the  city  government's 
efforts  to  draft  a  new  Juvenile  Code,  and  I 
am  making  available  technical  assistance  by 
Federal  authorities.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  already  cooperating  with  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  and  other  local  officials  on  the 
project. 

Under  the  proposed  court  reorganization, 
the  now  isolated  and  undernourished  Ju- 
venile Court  would  be  brought  Into  the  new 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  Juris- 
diction. Thus  Juvejiiles  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  comprehensive  facilities  of 
the  new  court.  Including  family  services  and 
probation  assistance. 

The  pilot  Group  Home  Rehabilitation 
Project,  In  which  Juveniles  enjoy  retention 
of  community  ties,  close  adult  supervision 
and  peer-group  controls,  gives  every  appear- 
ance of  success.  Expansion  of  the  project  as 
a  substitute  for  institutionalization  and  as 
a  possible  supplement  to  probation  Is  desir- 
able. I  support  the  Mayor  In  his  request  for 
increased  funding  and  authorization  for 
such  facilities. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  psychiatric  services 
for  the  youthful  disturbed  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  crime  prevention.  Young  minds 
gone  astray  must  be  helped  while  still  mal- 
leable. I  will  assist  the  Mayor  In  his  forth- 
coming request  for  a  well-staffed  psvchiatric 
care  residential  facility  for  adolescent  delin- 
quents, 

I  also  urge  that  the  local  government,  to- 
gether with  local  school  officials,  prepare  a 
plan  to  provide  for  the  education  of  those 
school  children  whose  dlscrlpllnary  and 
truant  absence  from  schools  for  long  periods 
now  causes  them  to  reach  adulthood  educa- 


tionally stunted.  A  substitute  educational 
program  must  be  devised  for  them,  lest  they 
become  a  burden  to  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity. 

la.    NKW    ATTENTION   TO   THE   DISTRICT 

The  Attorney  General  has  created  a  new 
post  within  the  Justice  Department,  that  of 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  with  one 
of  the  new  official's  special  and  continuing 
responsibilities  that  of  helping  Improve  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  has  named  to  the  post  Mr, 
Donald  Santarelli,  a  widely  experienced  ex- 
pert on  the  special  problems  of  crime  con- 
trol In  the  District.  One  of  Mr.  Santarelll's 
functions  will  be  to  evaluate  and  help  imple- 
ment new  ideas  for  more  effecti\e  antl-cnme 
measures  In  the  District. 

HOME    RULE    AND    DISTRICT    REPRESENTATION 

For  more  than  20  years  I  have  supported 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
continue  to  support  home  rule,  but  I  con- 
sider the  timing  of  that  effort  the  key,  as  Is 
proven  by  Its  past  history  of  failure.  For  the 
present,  I  will  seek  within  the  present  sys- 
tem to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  solution  of  local  problems. 

Beyond  this,  I  will  press  for  Congressional 
representation  for  the  District.  In  accord- 
ance both  with  my  own  conviction  and  with 
the  platform  pledge  of  my  party,  I  will  sup- 
p>ort  a  constitutional  amendment  to  give  the 
850,000  people  of  the  District  at  last  a  vot- 
ing representative  in  Congress. 

Adding  an  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, however.  Is  a  long  and  difficult  proc- 
ess. As  an  interim  measure,  I  will  press  this 
year  for  legislation  that  would  give  the  Dis- 
trict a  non-voting  delegate.  The  District  is 
a  Federal  city,  but  It  should  not  be  a  Fed- 
eral colony.  Nearly  200  years  ago,  the  people 
of  America  confronted  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  It  was  not  ac- 
ceptable then;  It  hardly  is  Justifiable  today. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  That 
these  reforms  are  not  a  panacea.  They  are 
a  beginning.  Some  will  show  modest  results 
quickly;  others  may  show  greater  results 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  More  must  be 
done.  But  as  the  city  moves  to  modernize 
Its  own  government,  as  Improved  Federal  co- 
operation provides  the  support  bo  desperate- 
ly needed,  as  the  citizens  of  Washington 
develop  a  greater  awareness  of  ways  in  which 
citizen  action  can  make  their  city  safer  and 
more  livable,  as  progress  Is  made  in  tackling 
the  stubborn  social  problems  that  have 
sapped  the  spirit  of  so  many  of  the  District's 
people,  I  am  confident  that  together  we  can 
make  measurable  progress  toward  reviving 
the  spirit  and  restoring  the  safety  of  the 
nation's  capital,  and  making  It  once  again 
what  it  ought  to  be:  a  proud,  glorious  city, 
cherished  by  every  American  as  part  of  his 
heritage  and  cherished  by  those  who  live 
here  as  a  place  of  beauty,  neighborllness  and 
decency. 

Exhibit  2 
(No.  21,5131 
DAvnj  E.  BosLEY.  appellant  v.  United  States 
OF  .America,  appellee 
Appeal   from    the   United   States    District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Decided  April  9.  1970] 
Before  Wilbub  K.  Miller,  Senior  Circuit 
Judge,  and  Wright  and  MacKinnon,  Circuit 
Judges. 

MacKinnon,  Circuit  Judge:  Appellant  wa."? 
charged  in  a  three  count  indictment  with 
housebreaking  (DC.  CODE  §22-1801),  rape 
(DC.  CODE  §22-2801),  and  sodomy  (D.C. 
CODE  J  23-3502).  He  was  found  guilty  by  a 
Jury  of  housebreaking  and  sodomy  as  charged 
and  of  the  lesser  Included  offense  of  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape. 


The  appellant  next  argues  that  the  state- 
ment allegedly  made  by  htm,  along  with  cer- 
tain physical  evidence,  should  not  have  been 
admitted  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  ob- 
tained following  his  arrest  which  was  In 
violation  of  18  US  C.  {3109  (1964).  That 
statute  provides: 

"The  officer  may  break  open  an  outer  or 
Inner  door  or  window  of  a  house,  or  any  past 
at  a  house,  or  anything  therein,  to  execute 
a  search  warrant.  If,  after  notice  of  his  au- 
thority and  purpose,  he  is  refused  admit- 
tance or  when  necessary  to  liberate  himself 
or  a  person  aiding  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  warrant." 

It  is  clear  that  appellant's  point  does  not 
raise  constitutional  issues  because  It  Is  un- 
questioned that  the  police  did  have  probable 
cause  to  enter  to  arrest  Bosley  for  felonies. 
What  Is  raised  is  the  application  of  the  stat- 
ute to  the  entry  and  Its  effect  on  certain 
evidentiary  matters.  In  Miller  v.  United 
States,  357  U.S.  301  (1958),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  section  3109  to  be  applicable  to 
arrests,  and  the  Court  has  since  broadly 
construed  the  section  to  proscribe  an  "un- 
announced Intrusion,"  Sabbath  v.  United 
States.  391   U.S.  585,  590   (1968). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
left  open  the  question  of  whether  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  the  requirements  of  section 
3109  In  certain  circumstances.  See  Sabbath 
V.  United  States,  svp-a.  391  US.  at  591;  Ker 
v.  California.  374  U.S.  23,  40  (1963);  Wong 
Sun  V.  United  States.  371  U.S.  471.  482-83 
(1963);  Miller  v.  United  States,  supra.  357 
U.S.  at  309-10.  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  was 
clearly  of  the  opinion  there  would  be  certain 
exception-^  to  any  consltutional  ruling  nn  the 
subject,  Ker  v.  California,  supra.  374  U.S.  at 
47,  and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  has  suggested 
that  these  exceptions  may  be  applicable  to 
section  3109.  Sabbath  v.  United  States,  .sup'a, 
391  U.S.  at  591  n  8.  Lower  courts  have.  In  fact, 
engrafted  certain  exceptions  onto  section 
3109.  One  of  these  may  be  termed  the  "use- 
less gesture"  exception.  Cf.  Miller  v.  United 
States,  supra,  357  U.S.  at  310;  Hair  v.  United 
States,  no  U.S.App.D  C.  153,  155  n  9  289  F.2d 
894,  896  n.9  (1961).  In  the  past  It  has  been 
applied  when  the  arresting  officers  were  Jus- 
tified In  being  virtually  certain  that  the  per- 
son to  be  arrested  knew  their  purpose,  and 
hence  compliance  with  section  3109  would 
a  "useless  gesture."  See  e.g.,  M'ittner  v.  United 
States,  406  F.2d  1165,  1166  (5th  Clr.  1969); 
Der  Garabedian  v.  United  States,  372  F  2d 
697,  699  1 5th  Cir.  1966):  Chappell  v.  United 
States,  119  US.App.D.C.  356,  358-59.  342  F2d 
935.  937-38    (1965i. 

We  think  application  of  the  "useless  ges- 
ture" exception  to  the  citse  at  bar  is  appro- 
priate. We  note  that  the  officers  originally 
attempted  to  comply  with  section  3109  by 
knocking  on  the  partially  open  door.  They 
received  no  re.''poi;se  and  apparently  knocked 
again.  Then,  noting  that  appellant  was 
asleep  on  the  couch  they  entered  the  apar*- 
ment  through  the  open  door,  awakened  ap- 
pellant and  announced  their  purixjse.  Since 
appellant  had  not  been  awakened  by  their 
knocking,  the  officers  could  reasonably  have 
concluded  that  further  knocking  or  verbal 
announcement  would  be  a  "useless  ge-^ture." 
Indeed,  It  appears  tliat  at  this  point  the 
most  practical  means  available  to  the  officers 
to  carry  out  their  duty  of  giving  notice  of 
their  authority  and  purpose  was  to  enter 
the  apartment  and  awaken  tiie  app>ellant. 
We  note  that  the  officers,  after  they  had 
awakened  the  appellant  did  immediately 
state  their  purpose  (and  impliedly  their  au- 
thority) by  informing  the  appellant  of  the 
charges  leveled  against  him.  To  have  done 
so  before  entry  would  have  been  a  useless 
gesture  as  the  person  the  statute  is  designed 
to  protect,  the  occupant,  was  asleep  and  the 
Indications  to  the  officers  were  that  he  was 
not  capable  of  hearing  them  as  he  had  not 
been  awakened  by  their  knocking.  We  con- 
clude that  the  entry  through  the  open  door 
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in  these  circumstances  did  not  violate  sec- 
tion 3109. 

Affirmed. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose this  conference  report. 

I  served  on  the  conference.  It  was  a 
difficult  conference,  and  I  express  my 
great  respect  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  chairman  of  the  conference,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  handled  the  com- 
plex issues  that  were  presented  to  us.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  was  diligent  and 
persistent.  He  fought  vei-y  hard  for  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  We  faced  a 
very  strong-minded  group  of  House  con- 
ferees. 

In  spite  of  the  gallant  effort  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  the  Senate 
lost  most  of  the  crucial  battles  on  the 
most  controversial  and  most  significant 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Yesterday,  when  the  House  considered 
this  measure.  Representative  Abernethy. 
one  of  the  conferees,  made  this  com- 
ment to  his  colleagues  in  the  House: 

I  am  very  happy  and  pleased  to  advise  the 
House  that  the  House  bill  very  largely,  and 
almost  entirely,  prevailed.  There  are  some 
changes  in  the  bill,  but  the  principal  provi- 
sions laid  down  in  the  House  bill  have  been 
brought  back  for  reaffirmation  of  that  which 
we  approved  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
House  some  several  months  ago. 

The  ranking  Republican  conferee. 
Representative  Nelsen,  made  this  com- 
ment: 

In  its  court  reform  and  criminal  proce- 
dure aspects,  this  is  much  tiie  same  bill  that 
left  this  body  for  conference  some  monthi 
ago 

Despite  the  diligent  and  gallant  efforts 
of  our  leader  in  the  conference,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  <Mr.  Tydings>,  we 
had  to  back  off  on  a  great  many  of  the 
provisions,  with  which  I  believe  sin- 
cerely that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
disagreed  as  much  with  the  House  provi- 
sions as  the  rest  of  us  did. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  enumerating  some  of  those  ai-eas? 
I  think  the  facts  on  the  issues  of  differ- 
ence will  show  that  we  prevailed  on  more 
than  the  House.  On  68  major  points  of 
difference  on  which  we  could  not  decide 
on  the  first  go-round,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees prevailed  on  50  percent,  the  House 
on  something  like  32  percent,  and  the 
balance  were  modified  back  and  forth. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  dialog  on  the  Hou.'^e  floor,  which 
wa.s  disputed  by  other  members  of  the 
committee.  I  should  like  to  have  some 
facts  rather  than  just  generalities. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  numer- 
ous facts  will  be  given  in  the  couise  of 
this  debate. 

As  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  aware.  I  have  introduced  a  substitute 
measure  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  introduced  a  substitute 
measure  as  an  amendment  to  another 
bill.  We  enumerate  in  those  bills  the 
many  areas  in. which  we  are  in  agree- 
ment with  this  conference  report,  but  we 
also  make  very  clear  the  significant  a;id 
numerous  areas  where  we  differ. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  talked  about  the  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  the  House 
conferees  receded  and  those  in  which  the 
Senate  conferees  receded,  if  I  understood 
his  remarks  correctly.  Sometimes,  when 
people  go  back  and  forth  in  trade,  they 
merely  swap  a  couple  of  rabbits  for  an 
elephant,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Or  a  donkey. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  might  point  out  that 
we  used  the  68  issues  as  the  ones  Sen- 
ator Ervin  thought  were  most  important 
on  which  to  base  our  figures.  They  were 
Senator  Ervin's  68  issues.  The  Senate 
prevailed  on  50  percent,  the  House  on 
32  percent,  and  the  balance  we  agreed  on 
or  modified  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Preventive  detention  and 
no-knock  were  kept  in  the  bill.  The 
House  receded  on  some  inconsequential 
matters,  and  all  the  big  inequities  were 
kept  in  the  bill— every  one  of  them.  They 
did  take  out  the  provision  that  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  could  appeal  after  an 
acquittal.  That  wa.s  taken  out. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  What  about  the  trans- 
fer to  Lorton  and  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  on  first  offenders  and  on  third 
offenders?  What  about  the  no-knock  pro- 
vision, on  which  the  Senate  prevailed? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  was  like  a  mangy 
hound  dog.  It  was  so  full  of  fleas  that  it 
was  clear  that  a  few  of  the  fleas  would 
get  off  the  dog.  when  the  conference 
lasted  3  months. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mai-j-land  wishes  to  respond  at  this  time. 
I  will  yield  to  him;  otherwise.  I  shall 
continue 

I  think  the  question  of  who  prevailed 
most  is  not  as  significant  as  the  vital  is- 
sues we  have  presented  in  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  have  praised  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  liis  gallant  fight.  I 
think  he  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circiunstances. 

Now  the  Senate  must  make  unmistak- 
ably clear  our  determination  that  we  are 
not  going  to  pass  a  bill  that  includes 
some  of  the  very  serious  deficiencies  that 
this  conference  report  includes. 

The  difficulty  here,  of  course,  is  that 
this  is  a  very  important  measure.  It 
contains  many  thinss  that  all  of  us 
would  applaud:  Substantially  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  bill  on  court 
reorganization;  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic defender  for  the  District:  adoption 
of  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles; 
strengthening  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bail  Agency.  My  substitute  bill  S. 
4080,  introduced  with  the  cospon.sor- 
ship  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  19  other  Senators,  also  con- 
tains these  desirable  pro\isions.  Should 
we  choose  not  to  pass  the  conference  re- 
port, S.  4080  provides  a  ready  alterna- 
tive. 

We  do  add  $48.8  million  in  our  bill  to 
carry  out  court  reorgamzation  and  other 
provisions.  That  was  the  figure  in  the 
original  Senat*  bill,  in  contradistinction 
to  this  conference  report,  which  provides 
only  S5  million  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report. 

As  to  criminal  law  and  procedure,  in 


our  substitute  bill  we  knock  out  en- 
tirely preventive  detention,  the  no-knock 
section,  wiretapping,  and  mandatory  sen- 
tencing, and  we  drastically  overhaul  the 
juvenile  procedure  section. 

We  also  modify  sections  about  night- 
time searches,  criminal  penalties,  moot 
and  interlocutory  appeals,  and  the  in- 
sanity defense.  I  shall  talk  a  little  more 
about  these  in  a  moment. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  particularly 
the  conferees  on  the  bill,  are  holding 
these  noncontroversial  and  important 
matters  hostage,  with  the  threat  that  we 
will  get  no  legislation  at  all,  that  we  will 
not  enact  these  important  reform  provi- 
sions that  are  noncontroversial  tinless  we 
deal  with  the  other  sections  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  in  some  cases  unconstitu- 
tional and  in  other  cases  certainly  unde- 
sirable. 

I  have  not  closed  my  mind  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  pretrial  detention  measure 
that  would  be  constitutional  and  proper, 
a  measure  oriented  toward  therapeutic 
treatment  of  a  person  who  would  be 
likely  to  injure  himself  or  others  if  re- 
leased, and  not  toward  mere  custodial  de- 
tention. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  trying  to 
enlighten  the  discussion  with  reference 
to  thi.s  important  matter.  I  introduced 
a  pretrial  detention  through  emergency 
guardianship  and  therapeutic  treatment 
measure  that  had  a  great  deal  mo:e 
protection  for  the  civil  liberties  of  de- 
fendants than  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
indministration. 

I  did  not  offer  my  detention  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  or  on  the  floor  becau.'^e  I  felt 
that  it  should  have  full  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciar>-  Com- 
mittee that  is  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina.  He 
has  been  holding  the  hearings.  He  ac- 
corded me  the  privilege  of  testifying  on 
my  bill  and  on  others.  During  the  period 
of  consideration,  I  found  that  I  had  other 
suggestions  that  could  modify  my  pro- 
po.-al  and  provide  greater  Guarantees  to 
the  rights  of  individuals  who  might  need 
therapeutic  treatment  in  a  period  of 
temporary  detention. 

The  reason  I  have  kept  an  open  mind 
v\  ith  reference  to  this  issue  is  a  practical 
one:  In  reality,  we  now  have  massive 
Dieventive  detention  throughout  the 
country;.-  today  through  the  bail  system. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Mai-jiand.  preventive  detention  through 
the  setting  of  bail  dees  not  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  any  way  because 
it  is  an  arbitrary  decision  made  by  a 
iudge  setting  high  bail.  It  does  affect 
grievously  the  rights  of  the  poor.  This 
:s  true  all  over  the  country.  In  the  Tomhs 
in  New  York  City,  the  facility  available  to 
those  awaiting  trial,  about  one-half  of 
the  2,000  inmates  are  subject  to  a  S500 
bail  or  less  but  cannot  raise  it.  .so  that 
some  of  them  have  been  there  up  to  2 
years  awaiting  trial.  That  is  preventive 
detention — preventive  detention  m  its 
worst  form. 

Thus.  I  think  we  have  to  consider 
alternative  measures  to  what  the  pres- 
ent existing  situation  is;  but  I  certainlv- 
do  not  accept  the  preventive  detention 
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pronsions  of  this  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  very  broad.  They  apply  to  an 
overbroad  category  of  offenses,  partic- 
ularly first  offenses.  They  do  not  ade- 
quately procedurally  protect  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  They  do  not  provide 
to  the  individuals  who  are  subjected  to 
preventive  detention  any  protection  of 
their  rights.  I  shall  talk  more  about  that 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  in  the  next 
few  days.  But  I  think  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  objections  we  have  to  this 
legislation  are  on  questions  of  policy  and 
constitutionality  overriding. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  one  or  two 
provisions  that  have  been  compromised  a 
little  bit  in  a  fair  compromise.  In  the 
compromise  bill,  the  substitute  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  I 
and  others  have  offered,  we  have  ac- 
cepted 92  out  of  136  provisions  of  the 
conference  report.  In  some  44  instances 
the  conference  agreement  was  rejected. 
notably  on  the  five  items  which  were 
most  controversial;  The  no-knock,  the 
wiretapping,  preventive  detention,  the 
mandatory  sentencing,  and  the  juvenile 
procedure  .sections. 

Now  if  we  accept  the  view  of  those  of 
us  who  wish  to  reject  the  conference, 
what  will  happen? 

The  claim  is  made  that  it  will  kill  the 
legislation.  That  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  honest  and  objective  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  Of  course 
we  have  been  encouraged  to  that  view 
by  the  very  strong  statement  made  by  the 
Members  of  the  House.  But  is  it  really 
true?  My  bills,  S.  4080  and  S.  4081,  are 
available  and  we  could  bring  them  out 
of  the  Judiciary  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committees  in  short 
order.  S.  4080  incorporates  all  of 
the  items  which  were  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference and  which  are  relatively  non- 
controversial  and  would  delete  those 
items  to  wlrich  we  are  objecting  today. 
It  could  be  passed  and  sent  to  the  House 
and  then  the  House  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  decide  whether  it  will  continue  to 
hold  hostage  court  reorganization  and 
needed  procedural  reforms  in  the  crim- 
inal law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
whether  it  will  act  responsibly  and  bring 
out  a  bill. 

If  the  House  determines  that  it  will 
not.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
offered  another  alternative,  the  possibil- 
ity of  adding  the  very  worthwhile  and 
desirable  sections  to  a  bOl  pending  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  jurisdiction 
and  to  .send  it  through  to  the  House  to 
see  if  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
wiil  act. 

In  any  event,  those  of  us  who  feel 
deeply  on  this  matter,  as  a  matter  of 
conviction,  cannot  sacrifice  our  convic- 
tion to  an  expedient  compromise  here. 
Much  as  we  desire  to  have  court  reorga- 
nization in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
much  as  we  enthusiastically  endorse 
many  of  the  provisions  in  the  conference 
report,  we  must  reject  those  very  signifi- 
cant provisions  which  infringe  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  individuals.  They 
are  very  large  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  more  on 
this  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  I  shall 
deal  with  the  detailed  items  on  which  we 
differ,  particularly  on  the  no-knock  pro- 
visions and  preventive  detention,  because 


I  think  they  are  two  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant provisions  in  the  bill. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  more  involved 
here  even  than  just  the  decision  as  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill.  We  may 
well  be  setting  in  deciding  upon  the  con- 
ference report,  a  precedent  for  legisla- 
tion nationwide  in  -scope. 

Many  of  the  controversial  items  in  ilie 
District  of  Columbia  bill  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  overall  Federal  crime 
proposals  of  the  administration.  I 
think  we  should  set  the  pattern  now 
as  to  how  we  will  deal  with  those 
vital  issues.  We  should  set  it  by  rejecting 
preventive  detention  in  the  conference 
report,  and  by  rejecting  the  no-knock 
provision.  I  recognize  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  indicated  he  believes  this 
merely  codifies  the  present  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ker 
case.  I  must  say  that  I  disagree  with  him, 
while  acknowledging  his  good  intentions. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  But  there  are  very 
significant  differences  that  may  result 
from  this  law,  particularly  because  the 
criterion  for  invocation  is  probable  cause 
that  evidence  is  likely  to  be  lost — not 
•'will"  be  lost  but  is  "likely  to  be." 

I  have  grave  questions  about  the  appli- 
cation of  the  language  we  have  put  in 
the  conference  report  in  relation  to  the 
present  case  law  on  no-knock. 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  read  the  statement  oi"  the  man- 
agers on  behalf  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  agree  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Hotise  and  the  Senate,  specifically  re- 
fers to  the  Ker  case  in  California  being 
determinative  of  that  type  of  situation 
involving  the  likely  language  the  Senator 
brings  up? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  irrelevant? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  wrote  it  into  the 
law  and  we  are  creating  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  determined  in  the  Ker  case 
the  constitutional  limits  of  the  no-knock 
provision.  Obviously  no  committees  and 
no  Representative  or  Senator  will  open- 
ly say  that  we  are  trying  to  overrule  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  constitutional  in- 
terpretation of  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
duals  to  be  protected  in  the  privacy  of 
their  homes. 

So,  while  we  try  to  alter  the  rules,  we 
say  that,  of  course,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
has  dealt  with  this  in  the  Ker  decision  it 
prevails.  The  point  is  that  the  Ker  deci- 
sion dealt  with  a  specific  fact  situation.  It 
was  a  4-4-1  decision,  a  very  close  decision. 
There  was  a  strongly  worded  and  persua- 
sive dissenting  opinion. 

I  think  the  Ker  decision  leaves  a  great 
deal  of  question  and  uncertainty  as  to 
what  constitutional  rights  we  have.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  re- 
sponsibly try  to  define  them  consistent 
with  the  Ker  decision. 

In  the  case  of  the  conference  report,  I 
believe  that  it  very  likely  will  be  used  as 


an  authority  to  restrict  furtlier  the  rights 
of  privacy  of  our  citizens  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  speak  on  this 
matter  at  great  length  at  a  later  time.  So 
I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to- 
day to  go  into  the  full  details.  I  partic- 
ularly want  to  join  with  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  in  h:s  col- 
loquy with  reference  to  the  analysis  of 
the  specific  provisions  of  tlie  conference 
report. 

There  is  no  need  to  overlap  and  waste 
the  time  of  the  Senate  by  doing  It  in- 
dividually and  separately.  I  feel  very 
deeply  that  this  is  an  important  decision 
for  the  Senate.  We  should  reject  the  con- 
ference report. 

We  may  have  difficulty  in  getting  the 
needed  court  reorganization.  But  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will 
be  a  leader  in  movina  forward  with  legis- 
lation out  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  or  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that  can  pass  the  Senate  and 
will  have  a  chance  to  pass  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  thus  put  the 
pressure  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  enact  these  needed  reforms  that 
are  acceptable  to  both  Houses  and  not 
just   to   the   House   of   Representatives. 

In  this  connection  I  note  that  I  intro- 
duced S.  4080.  the  court  reorganization 
bill  largely  embodying  the  conference 
provisions  on  that  subject,  with  21  co- 
sponsors.  The  Senator  from  Marjiand 
could,  should  the  conference  bill  fail, 
support  us  in  pressing  for  passage  of  that 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
care  to  prolong  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  Hou.se  got  a  couple  of  elephatits  m 
trade  for  a  couple  of  jackrabbits.  I  will 
have  to  admit  that  the  bill  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  omission  of  certain  pro- 
visions regarding  mandatory  sentences 
and  the  appeals  of  prosecuting  attorneys 
after  trial.  Those  provisions,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  were  clearly  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution. 

I  note  that  Mr.  Abernethy.  who  seems 
to  have  been  chairman  of  the  .subcom- 
mittee handling  the  House  provLsions. 
said  tills  in  the  cour'-e  cf  the  debate: 

I  am  very  happy  and  pleased  to  advise 
the  House  that  the  House  bill  very  largely, 
and  almost  entirely,  prevailed  There  are 
some  changes  in  the  bill,  btit  the  principal 
provisions  laid  down  in  the  House  bill  have 
been  brought  back  for  reaffirmation  of  tha' 
which  we  appro\ed  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  House  some  several  months  ago.  iConc. 
Rec,  July  15.  1970,  p  24463  ) 

Then  Mr.  McMillan  said : 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  was  necessary 
to  drop  the  proposal  of  transferring  Lorton 
ir,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  one  or  two 
other  lienis  that  wr.=;  necessary  for  us  to 
drop,  with  the  ur.derstr.nding  that  thev  will 
come  up  in  separate  legislation.   (Ibid.) 

Mr.  Nelsen  said: 

In  Its  court  reform  and  criminal  procedure 
aspec's.  this  is  much  the  same  bill  that  left 
this  bodv  for  conference  some  months  ago. 
(P  24464'.) 

Mr.  Abernethy  had  this  to  say  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  Mr.  Adams: 

This  is  basically  the  Hou^e  bill.  There  are 
some  slight  changes  :n  some  of  the  provi- 
sions. The  Lorton  provision,  I  might  say,  did 
not  go  completely  cut  of  the  bill — not  that 
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we  wanted  It  to  go  out — but  we  felt  that  In 
order  to  come  to  a  complete  concurrence  with 
the  Senate  that  was  one  of  the  essentials  on 
which  we  felt  compelled  to  yield.  Otherwise 
this  13  the  House  bill  with  a  few  changes. 
(P.  24466.) 

Mr.  Abernethy  also  said  further: 

I  would  say  that  the  substance  of  the 
House  provisions  on  preventive  detention  re- 
main in  the  bill.  There  la  a  modification  that 
they  should  take  Into  consideration  the  past 
conduct  of  the  principal  in  the  case.  But  In 
substance  the  Hotise  position  Is  about  the 
same.  (Ibid.) 

Mr.  HoGAN  said  in  a  prepared  state- 
ment for  purposes  of  legislative  history 
intended  to  represent  the  solid  position 
of  the  House  conferees: 

The  conference  report  adopte  the  entire 
subchapter  of  the  House  bill  dealing  with 
pretrial  detention  with  only  five  modifica- 
tions. Only  two  of  these  require  comment.  .  .  . 

Mr.  HoGAN  said  further : 

The  conierence  report  adorpts  a  provision 
authorizing  entry  without  notice  of  Identity 
and  purpose  [In]  limited  circumstances 
modeled  aft«r  the  House  bill.  ...  (P.  24471.) 

Mr.  Cabell  said: 

I  come  before  you  to  ask  that  you  quit 
listening  to  the  ACLU,  that  you  quit  listen- 
ing to  those  people  who  spoke  before  our 
committee,  and  who  spoke  oefore  the  House, 
who  were  repudiated  by  the  House,  and  who 
are  only  rehashing  the  same  questions  that 
were  rehashed  and  repudiated  by  this  body 
when  the  House  bill  was  passed.  .  .  . 

I  will  spend  what  little  time  I  have  left 
to  Implore  this  body  to,  for  once — not  for 
once,  because  this  body  is  much  more  re- 
spoiislble   than   the  other  body — 

That  is  the  way  he  talks  about  the 
Senate. 

I  continue  to  read  what  Mr.  Cabell 
had  to  say ; 

I  am  Imploring  you  to  think  about  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  their  rights,  and 
their  privileges  as  citizens,  and  quit  shedding 
crocodile  tears  for  the  criminals  who  have 
been  rampant  In  this  District  for  the  past 
several  years,  and  let  us  have  a  real  revision 
ol  the  criminal  codes.  (P.  24472.) 

In  other  words,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  conferees,  v.e  are  shedding  croco- 
dile tears  if  we  grieve  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  principle  of  our  law  that 
every  man's  home  is  his  castle  and  if  we 
weep  over  the  acceptance  of  the  theory 
that  men  will  be  put  in  jail  and  kept 
there  for  crimes  they  have  not  commit- 
ted and  may  never  commit,  instead  of 
being  tried  and  sent  to  jail  only  for  the 
crimes  they  do  commit. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  said  to  Mr. 
Abernethy: 

I  note  that  now  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  Is  saying  that  the  bill  Is  really  as 
he  likes  it  and  his  provisions  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  bill.  Then  I  note  that  those 
who  have  espoused  the  same  concern  he  has 
espoused  are  still  espousing  them.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  If  he  feels  that 
In  the  main  the  House  was  successful  In  re- 
taining the  substance  of  what  we  passed 
here.  (P.  24475.) 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  response  to  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona,  said: 

I  think  we  have  retained  the  substance  of 
the  House-passed  bill.  (Ibid.) 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  made  a  gallant  fight,  but 


that  it  was  a  gallant  fight  worthy  of  a 
more  noble  cause  than  that  in  which  it 
was  waged. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  in  effect  that 
the  Senate  must  not  exercise  its  own  in- 
telligence in  this  matter;  that  the  Senate 
must  knuckle  under  to  the  House  de- 
mands; that  Americans  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  robbed  of  the 
privileges  of  dwelling  under  their  own 
vine  and  fig  trees  with  none  to  molest 
them  and  make  them  afraid;  and  that 
they  be  imprisoned  for  crime.s  they  have 
net  committed.  Although  many  of  us 
feel  that  the  bill— and  I  will  discuss  that 
in  more  detail  tomorrow — is  filled  with 
unconstitutional  provisions.  The  Consti- 
tution of  my  coimtiy,  as  I  interpret  It. 
states  that  every  man's  home  is  his  cas- 
tle, and  that  no  man  is  to  be  Imprisoned 
for  crimes  he  has  not  committed  and 
may  never  commit. 

I  am  not  willing  to  knuckle  under  to 
the  House.  I  am  not  going  to  agree  to 
unconstitutional  provisions  in  a  bill 
which  robs  Americans  of  liberties  they 
have  enjoyed  since  this  Nation  became  a 
republic,  me:ely  to  get  a  law  passed. 

Edmund  Burke  said  bad  laws  are  the 
worst  sort  of  tyranny.  I  resist  the  con- 
ference report  because,  if  adopted,  it 
would  constitute  a  bad  law  and  it  would 
be  the  worst  sort  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  law  and  order.  I  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  crime.  I  am  just  as 
anxious  as  any  other  Senator  to  have 
a  law  speedily  enacted  which  will  deal 
in  an  adequate  manner  with  the  crime 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  I  would  compare  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  de- 
manding passage  of  this  bill  with  the 
apple  grower  who  wanted  to  sell  his  rot- 
ten apples  along  with  his  good  apples. 
So  he  put  them  all  in  the  same  basket 
and  he  put  his  rotten  apples  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket  and  he  put  his  good 
apples  on  the  top  of  the  basket.  We  are 
told  here  if  we  are  going  to  buy  good 
apples  we  have  to  bu>-  rotten  apples 
along  with  them.  That  is  what  we  are  told 
when  it  is  said  we  must  take  the  House 
bill. 

The  only  solution  to  the  crime  prob- 
lem is  that  which  is  pointed  out  in  the 
sixth  amendment  which  provides  that 
people  who  are  accused  have  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  a  speedy  trial.  The  only 
way  you  are  ever  going  to  enforce  the 
criminal  law  effectively,  Mr.  President, 
is  by  having  enough  judges  and  enough 
prosecuting  attorneys  to  handle  the 
cases.  We  could  have  had  enough  judges 
and  we  could  have  had  enough  prose- 
cuting attorneys  in  this  District  a  year 
ago  if  the  Department  of  Justice  had  not 
insisted  on  selling  us  rotten  apples,  like 
preventive  detention  and  no-knock, 
along  with  some  very  salutary  provisions 
of  this  bill,  which  those  of  us  who  op- 
pose the  conference  report  want  to  see 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  fMr. 
Eagleton),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  I  have 
jointly  introduced  two  bills.  One  of  those 
bills  is  S.  4080  which  contains  every  pro- 
vision In  the  conference  report  relating 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  defender  sys- 
tem for  the  District  of  Columbia,  relat- 
ing to  the  strengthening  of  the  Ball 
Agency  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
all  like  matters  that  are  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  These  are  good  provisions 
and  they  should  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  wish  to  notify  the  Senate  here  and 
now  that  in  the  event  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  votes  to  reject  the  conference 
report  I  and  the  other  Senators  who  are 
associated  with  me  propose  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  immediately  that  this  bill 
be  recalled  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  which  it  has  been  referred, 
and  placed  before  the  Senate  for  imme- 
diate passage  in  the  Senate,  and  sent  to 
the  House,  to  see  if  the  House  will  vote 
for  a  good  bill  and  not  a  bad  bill. 

The  same  Senators  have  introduced  S. 
4081,  which  contains  every  other  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  report  which  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  civilized  system  of 
criminal  administration;  and  in  the 
event  the  conference  report  is  rejected 
we  also  propose  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  District  Committee  to 
which  this  bill  has  been  referred  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  and 
that  this  bUl  be  placed  for  immediate 
consideration  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  event  there  is  any  objection 
to  these  unanimous -consent  requests  we 
propose  to  make  an  immediate  motion  to 
discharge  these  two  committees  on  these 
two  bills  and  bring  the  bills  before  the 
Senate  for  immediate  consideration. 
Under  the  Senate  rules  that  motion  could 
be  voted  on  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  on 
the  following  day. 

We  will  undertake.  In  the  event  the 
conference  report  is  rejected,  to  see  that 
every  provision  of  the  conference  report 
which,  as  I  said,  is  worthy  of  any  place 
in  a  civilized  system  of  criminal  justice, 
is  immediately  voted  by  the  Senate  and 
sent  to  the  House  for  its  consideration. 
I  think  the  House  will  pass  a  bill  of  that 
kind  and  I  am  satisfied  the  bills  wiU  be- 
come law  as  quickly  as  if  we  adopted 
this  monstrous  conference  report. 

In  saying  that  I  do  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  conference  have 
done  some  fine  work  on  this  bill  and  it 
contains  these  worthy  provisions  which 
we  have  incorporated  in  these  two  bills 
and  expect  to  have  enacted. 

I  gave  the  names  of  the  10  Senators 
who  joined  in  introducing  both  S.  4080 
and  S.  4081.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
additional  Senators  be  made  cosponsors 
of  these  two  bUls:  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
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(Mr.  Javits),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  distingmshed  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough). 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  proceed  any  further  today.  I 
have  quite  a  detailed  statement  I  expect 
to  make  in  respect  to  this  conference  re- 
port, and  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  tomorrow. 

For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  remarks  which  I  have 
made  on  this  occasion  not  be  coimted  as 
a  separate  speech  on  the  bill,  but  that 
they  and  such  additional  remarks  as  I 
shall  make  tomorrow  be  counted  as  the 
first  speech  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  the  floor  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  of  Jerome  J.  Shestack,  chair- 
man, American  Bar  Association  Section 
of  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities, 
made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  in  opposition 
to  preventive  detention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Jsbome  J.  Shestack 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  Members, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  authorized  the  Association's 
Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities, of  which  I  am  Chairman,  to  appear 
and  present  testimony  to  Committees  of  Con- 
gress regarding  proposed  legislation  popu- 
larly known  as  "preventive  detention"  and 
contained  in  such  bills  as  S.  2601,  S.  2600, 
H.R,  12806,  and  H.R.  16196.  In  particular.  I 
wish  to  express  the  Association's  opposition 
to  such  bills  to  the  extent  that  they  are  In- 
consistent with  the  "Minimum  Standards  of 
Pretrial  Release,"  approved  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  In  August,  1968. 

PreUminarlly.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Project  on  Minimum  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice.  The  scope  of  this  Project 
has  been  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice,  Including  such 
aspects  as  pretrial  proceedings,  prosecution 
and  defense  functions,  criminal  trial,  sen- 
tencing and  review  and  fair  trial  and  free 
press.  The  Project  was  under  the  overall  su- 
pervision of  a  15  member  Special  Committee 
on  Minimum  Standards  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  chaired  by  Chief  Judge  J.  Ed- 
ward Lxmibard  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit.  Following 
Judge  Lumbard's  chairmanship,  Judge  (now 
Chief  Justice)  Warren  E.  Burger  became 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  served  In 
that  capacity  until  the  end  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  In 
Augttst  1969.  The  present  Chairman  of  the 
Ck)mmlttee  Is  Senior  Judge  William  J.  Jame- 
son of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
Montana.  Judge  Jameson  Is  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

In  order  to  cover  the  broad  areas  dealt 
with  by  the  Project  on  Minimum  Standards 
for  Criminal  Justice,  sub-areas  were  delin- 


eated and  a  separate  Advisory  Committee 
was  appointed  for  each  area  to  make   the 

necessary  studies  and  to  draft  the  standards 
for  the  major  topics  within  that  area.  One 
such  area  was  Pretrial  Release,  which  in- 
cluded the  subject  matter  of  the  proposed 
legislation  currently  before  this  Committee. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Pretrial  Re- 
lease (herein  Advisory  Committee)  was 
chaired  by  Chief  Judge  Alfred  P.  Murah  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Tenth  Circuit.  Attached  to  this  statement  Is 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  a  brief  description  of  their  qual- 
ifications. Tou  will  see  that  they  Include 
judges,  practicing  lawyers,  professors,  prose- 
cuting attorneys  and  defense  attorneys;  a 
more  knowledgeable  committee  would  have 
been  difficult  to  assemble. 

The  Advisory  Committee  was  fortunate  In 
having  as  Its  Reporter  Dean  Charles  E.  Area 
of  the  University  of  Arizona  Law  School.  Dean 
Ares  had  practiced  as  a  deputy  county  at- 
torney and  as  a  lawyer  in  Tuscon,  Arizona. 
While  a  professor  at  New  York  University 
Law  School,  he  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  well  known  Manhattan  Ball  Project,  a 
major  spark  for  the  recent  movement  towards 
pretrial  release  reform. 

The  Standards  relating  to  Pretrial  Release 
proposed  by  this  Advisory  Committee  were 
recommended  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Special  Committee  on  Minimum  Stand- 
ards for  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Ju.s- 
tlce  and  were  approved  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Its 
annual  meeting  on  August  6.  1968. 

The  question  of  preventive  detention  was 
specifically  considered  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Pretrial  Release.  The  Committee 
was  most  sensitive  to  the  felt  need  to  protect 
the  community  from  harm  at  the  hands  of 
the  dangerous  defendants  and  the  Committee 
was  well  aware  of  the  proposals  that  had 
been  made  for  preventive  detention.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  thoughtfully  explored  all 
facets  of  this  question.  Indeed,  in  order  to 
focus  on  the  issue  In  a  realistic  context,  the 
Committee  drafted  what  would  be  a  model 
provision  for  preventive  detention.  After 
thorough  consideration,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee rejected  the  draft  proposal  for  pre- 
ventive detention  and  concluded  that  ^t  this 
time,  and  on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge. 
It  should  not  recommend  the  adoption  of 
preventive  detention. 

There  Is  a  basic  difference  In  philosophy 
and  approach  between  the  Minimum  Stand- 
ards of  Pretrial  Release  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  type  of  preventive  detention  proposal 
contained  in  the  legislation  before  this  Com- 
mittee. The  American  Bar  Association's  Min- 
imum Standards  of  Pretrial  Release  proceed 
on  the  general  principle  that  the  law  favors 
the  release  of  defendants  pending  determina- 
tion of  guilt  or  Innocence  and  that  before 
resorting  to  outright  preventive  detention. 
with  all  Its  attendant  problems  and  draw- 
backs, attempts  should  be  made  to  protect 
the  community  through  alternate  methods 
more  consistent  with  the  individual  rights 
which  our  American  system  of  Jurisprudence 
has  traditionally  safeguarded. 

Central  to  the  structure  proposed  by  the 
Minimum  Standards  Is  the  use  of  restrain- 
ing orders  embodying  carefully  defined  re- 
strictions on  the  activities  of  the  released 
defendant.  The  Standards  borrow  from  the 
power  frequently  exercised  by  courts  when 
they  place  convicted  defendants  on  pro- 
bation. 

By  imposing  such  conditions,  the  Stand- 
ards provide  vEirled  methods  of  controlling 
a  defendant  believed  likely  to  engage  In 
criminal  conduct  when  released.  For  ex- 
ample, his  movements,  associations  and  ac- 
tivities may  be  carefully  circumscribed.  He 
may  be  prohibited  from  possessing  any  weap- 
ons. He  may  be  placed  under  the  close  su- 


pervision of  a  probation  officer.  These  meth- 
ods Impose  restraints  short  of  detention. 
In  addition,  the  standards  provide  that 
when  the  defendant  violates  the  condltlona 
of  his  release  or  where  a  competent  court 
or  grand  Jury  has  found  probable  cause 
to  believe  the  defendant  has  committed  a 
serious  crime  while  released,  the  Judge  may, 
after  hearing,  review  and  revise  the  release 
conditions  or  revoke  the  release  where  Indi- 
cated, provided  that  In  the  latter  inatance 
there  la  the  right  to  an  Immediate  trial. 

These  standards  In  themselves  are  far 
reaching  proposals  and  seek  to  prevent  crime 
In  pretrial  release  situations  by  strictly  su- 
pervising the  accused.  Moreover,  if  the  ac- 
cused nonetheless  violates  his  release,  fur- 
ther sanctions,  which  may  or  may  not  In- 
clude detention,  are  proposed.  However,  the 
treatment  of  the  accused  under  the  Mini- 
mum Standards  focuses  on  specified  acta 
by  the  given  Individual  involved — not  sub- 
jective guesswork  of  future  conduct.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Minimum  Standards  which 
I  have  described  are  reasonable  and  desir- 
able methods  of  treating  the  problem  and 
should  be  undertaken  before  resorting  to  the 
extreme  measure  of  outright  preventive  de- 
tention. 

At  this  point.  It  Is  appropriate  to  discuss 
some  of  the  concerns  expressed  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee  regarding 
preventive  detention.  Essentially,  the  prob- 
lems Inherent  In  outright  preventive  de- 
tention proposals  which  led  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  recommend  against  the  adop- 
tion of  preventive  detention  provisions  such 
as  those  before  this  Committee  fall  Into  the 
following  general  categories: 

1.  The  constltutlonallnflrmltles. 

2.  The  detrimental  effects  on  the  defend- 
ant. 

3.  The  lack  of  empirical  evidence  Justify- 
Ing  preventive  detention. 

4.  The  overburdening  of  the  system  of 
administering  Justice. 

I  shall  discuss  each  briefly. 

1.  THE  CONSTrrtTTION'AL  PROBLEMS 

Initially.  It  Ip  apparent  that  preventive  de- 
tention statutes  such  as  H.R.  12806.  H  R. 
16196.  S.  2600  and  S  2601  raise  grave  con- 
stitutional problems.  Although  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  these  In  any  detail  since 
leading  constitutional  scholars  have  amply 
pointed  out  the  constitutional  defects,  they 
are  of  serious  concern  and  can  hardly  be 
Ignored. 

The  most  obvious  constitutional  problem  Is 
presented  by  the  Eighth  Amendment,  which 
prohibits  "excessive  ball."  Although  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  unlike  many  state  con- 
tltutlons.  does  not  explicitly  state  that  there 
Is  a  right  to  ball,  leading  authorities  on  this 
subject  have  argued  that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment prohibition  of  excessive  ball  cannot 
be  viable  unless  read  to  provide  a  general 
right  to  ball.  On  the  other  hand,  dictum  In 
at  least  one  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  indicated  that  the 
prohibition  against  excessive  ball  applies 
only  in  cases  where  there  is  an  initial  de- 
terinlnation  in  favor  of  granting  bail.  What- 
ever the  ultimate  result  under  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  It  is  clear  that  preventive  de- 
tention would  violate  present  constitutional 
and  statutory  provision?  in  numerous  states 
and  no  system  could  be  iienerally  adopted 
in  state  courts  without  major  constitutional 
and  statutory  changes. 

Additionally,  preventive  detention  raises 
due  process  problem.s,  since  it  wuuld  deprive 
a  defendant  of  his  liberty  prior  to  conviction. 
Thus,  preventive  detention  measures  under 
consideration  before  this  Committee  provide 
that  an  accused  can  receive  as  much  as  a 
60-day  Jail  sentence,  not  on  proof  of  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  but  on  a  unique 
Ending  of  "probable  guilt"  and  "dangerous- 
ness".  Moreover,  due  process  problems  may 
arise  from  subjecting  the  detained  defendant 
to  strategic  and  representational  dtsadvan- 
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tages  I  will  discuss  mese  problems  more 
iiiily  lat«r  on  m  dealing  with  the  adverse 
effect  which  preventive  deteniion  has  on  an 
accused  Suffice  It  to  say  Ipr  now  that  these 
and  other  constitutional  problems  raised  by 
preventive  detention  are  of  sufficient  di- 
mension to  becloud  seriously  any  proposal 
of  this  type. 

2.  THE  DETRIMENTAL  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
DEFENDANT 

Anyone  sophisticated  In  tne  practice  of 
criminal  law  appreciates  that  defendants 
subjected  to  preventive  detention  are  likely 
to  suffer  considerable  damage. 

Most  apparent,  some  defendants  who  sub- 
sequeiuly  are  acqtUtted  will  have  been  sub- 
jected to  punishment  without  trial.  Current 
proposals  do  not  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  these  persons;  in  any  event,  financial 
remuneration  will  hardly  compensate  for 
time  spent  in  a  detention  center  by  innocent 
persons. 

Preventive  detention  is  likely  to  have  other 
serious  adverse  effects  on  the  accused.  De- 
tained defendants  are  deprived  of  an  op- 
portunity to  work  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  this,  of  course,  would 
be  especially  detrimental  to  the  poor  de- 
fendant. Preventive  detention  also  hinders 
the  defendant  In  the  preparation  of  his 
case.  Even  if  the  accused  is  given  access  to 
his  attorney  while  under  detention,  Jail- 
house  conferences  cannot  compare  to  the 
opportunity  for  consultation  and  prepara- 
tion available  on  release.  The  problem  is 
particularly  critical  when,  as  so  often  is  the 
case,  the  defendant  must  rely  on  witnesses 
whose  identity  and  whereabouts  are  difficult 
to  ascenain.  In  many  Instances,  the  de- 
fendant Is  the  person  with  the  best  chance 
of  finding  those  witnesses.  In  the  case  of 
Indigent  defendants,  in  particular,  the 
burden  of  investigation  must  be  largely 
borne  by  the  defendant,  something  he  ob- 
viously cannot  do  IX  he  is  behind  bars. 

Additionally,  the  quality  of  the  representa- 
tion of  a  detained  defendant  Is  likely  to  be 
impaired.  There  are  obvious  disadvantages 
stemming  from  conditions  unconducive  to 
effective  representation.  If  counsel  is  an  ap- 
pointed lawyer  with  a  large  clientele,  hav- 
ing to  visit  his  client  In  Jail  imposes  a  bur- 
den; the  result  may  well  be  a  reduction  in 
pretrial  consultations. 

Moreover,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
detention  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  out- 
come of  the  defendant's  case.  Studies  in 
Philadelphia,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
New  York  Indicate  that  the  conviction  rate 
for  Jailed  defendants  materially  exceeds  that 
of  balled  defendants.  For  example,  the 
Rankin  Study  which  appeared  In  the  New- 
York  University  Law  Review  in  1064  indi- 
cated that,  while  64  percent  of  convicted 
defendants  who  did  not  obtain  pretrial  re- 
lease were  ultinTately  sent  to  prison,  only 
17  percent  of  those  convicted  who  had  been 
out  on  ball  were  similarly  sentenced.  Fur- 
thermore, the  acquittal  rate  amongst  those 
who  were  not  detained  prior  to  trial  was 
20  percent  higher  than  amongst  those  who 
were  subject  to  pretrial  detention.  By  hold- 
ing other  causative  factors  constant,  the 
study  indicated  that  there  Is  a  strong  causal 
relaticn-ship  between  detention  and  unfa- 
vorable disposition. 

The  severity  of  the  sentence  Is  also  likely 
to  be  affected.  For  example,  there  is  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  defendants  at  liberty 
are  more  likely  to  receive  suspended  sen- 
tences if  they  are  convicted  than  those  who 
have  been  forced  to  stay  In  Jail.  Quite  apart 
from  sU^tistlcal  studies,  common  sense 
would  indicite  that  a  man  who  has  been 
working,  .<;upporting  his  family  and  comes 
into  court  from  his  home,  not  a  cell,  stands 
a  better  chance  of  impressing  the  Judge  that 
he  is  a  good  risk  for  probation  than  the 
man  who  has  been  locked  up  In  Jail  for  a 
month  or  more. 


Another  significant  consideration  empha- 
sized by  the  Advisory  Committee  is  the  dev- 
astating effect  on  a  defendant  who  has  been 
detained  because  he  was  found  too  dangerou.s 
to  walk  the  streets.  The  most  careful  precau- 
tions concerning  pretrial  publicity  would 
surely  not  prevent  news  of  a  court  finding  of 
dangerousness  from  reaching  the  public 
press. 

3.  THE  LACK  OF  EMPIRICAL  EVIDENCE  SUPPORT- 
ING THE  NEED  OR  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PREVEN- 
TIVE   DETENTION 

When  one  considers  the  above  legal  and 
practical  problems  and  defects  of  a  system 
of  preventive  detention,  it  would  seem  clear 
that  such  a  system  snould  not  be  employed 
without  a  clear  demonstration  both  of  need 
and  of  the  predictive  techniques  required  to 
operate  the  system  with  tolerable  accur.icy. 
No  such  demonstration  has  been  forthcoming 
from  the  proponents  of  preventive  detention. 

Despite  many  assertions  of  the  need  for 
preventive  deteniion,  the  empirical  evidence 
supporting  these  claims  Is  not  convincing. 
On  the  other  hand,  statistics  provided  by  re- 
lease on  recognizance  projects  (see.  e.g.,  70 
Harv.  Law  Rev.  1489.  1496-7)  reveal  that  few 
of  the  defendants  are  rearrested  while  on  pre- 
trial release;  these  studies,  too.  need  furtlier 
analysis  and  corroboration. 

The  off-cited  DC.  Crime  Commission  Study 
found  that  approximately  7.5  percent  of  de- 
fendants released  in  a  given  period  were  later 
alleged  to  have  committed  offenses  while  at 
liberty  and  of  these  only  4.5  percent  Involved 
crimes  of  actual  or  potential  violence.  If 
these  statistics  are  representative,  the  claims 
made  by  proponents  of  preventive  detention 
proposals  for  the  efficacy  of  such  proposals 
in  reducing  the  crime  rate  would  seem  high'-y 
exaggerated  It  appears  particularly  inappro- 
priate to  undertake  the  extreme  of  a  system 
of  preventive  detention  when  there  is  so 
little  evidence  that  it  will  accomplish  much 
benefit. 

Apart  from  the  lack  of  data  on  need,  there 
remains  the  large  question  of  whether  the 
courts  could  have  Identified  in  advance  the 
4  5  percent  or  7.5  percent  of  the  defendants 
in  the  DC.  study  who  committed  crimes 
while  awaiting  trial.  The  answer  would  ap- 
pear to  be  that  the  courts  are  unable  to  make 
such  predictions  reliably.  Nothing  in  the  D.C. 
stati-stics  or  any  other  indicate  that  those 
defendants  who  did  commit  crimes  while 
released  were  distinguishable  beforehand 
from  other  defendants  who  had  similar  rec- 
ords and  charges  but  who  did  not  commit 
crimes  while  released.  To  have  been  able  to 
isolate  the  4.5  percent  or  7.5  percent  of  the 
defendants  who  committed  crimes  when  re- 
leased with  any  reasonable  degree  of  accu- 
racy, would  have  required  more  .sophisticated 
predictive  techniques  than  are  presently 
available  to  even  the  most  perceptive  and 
experienced  Judge. 

Necessarily,  the  principal  criteria  for  pre- 
diction would  be  the  past  criminal  record  and 
the  nature  of  the  present  charge.  Inevitably, 
more  defendants  would  be  detained  than 
necessary.  One  of  the  most  serious  dangers 
in  the  process  is  that  errors  would  not  be 
discovered  because  each  detention  would  In- 
volve a  self-fulfilling  prophecy — no  detained 
defendant  would  commit  crimes  while  re- 
leased. 

This  factor  leads  to  another  danger — the 
inevitable  pressure  upon  Judges  to  resolve 
in  favor  of  detention.  The  Judge  who  erro- 
neously predicts  dangerousness  will  not  be 
confronted  with  the  consequences  of  his 
error.  But  if  he  makes  an  erroneous  predic- 
tion of  non-violence,  he  may  le.irn  of  it  from 
newspaper  headlines  announcing  a  subse- 
quent crime  and  condemning  the  release. 
All  too  tew  Judges,  especially  In  election 
years,  will  be  able  to  resist  the  modus  operan- 
di which  Professor  Dershowitz  succinctly 
termed:  "When  In  doubt,  don't  let  him 
out.  .  .  ." 


4.   THE   OVERBURDENING   OF  THE   SYSTEM  OF 
ADMI.NISTERING    JUSTICE 

Few  would  disagree  that  the  problem  of 
pretrial  crime  would  be  minimized  if  means 
could  be  found  for  insuring  prompt  trials. 
Obviously,  the  long  delays  that  presently 
exist  in  the  processing  of  criminal  cases  niaxi- 
m.izes  opportunities  for  commission  of  crime 
■.vhile  on  pretrial  release.  At  the  same  time, 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  existence 
of  current  conditions  of  delay  make  it  more 
difficult  to  Justify  pretrial  detention  ai  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  Obviously,  in  moat 
urban  centers  of  the  nation,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  trials  are  not  now  held 
within  60  days.  This  means  that  the  current 
60-day  detention  proposals  would  not  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  the  proponents  of  pre- 
ventive detention,  even  assuming  the  valid- 
ity of  the  assumption.s  on  which  the  pro- 
posals are  based.  Indeed,  if  the  proposals  ;;re 
adopted,  the  public  would  be  faced  with  the 
phenomenon  of  defendants  "oeing  released  at 
the  end  of  60  days  even  though  they  have 
been  found  by  a  court  to  be  dangerous  Such 
a  situation  is  not  likely  to  instill  confidence 
in  the  law  and  is  also  likely  to  lead  to  de- 
mands for  increasing  the  detention  period 

Another  serious  problem  is  that  a  preven- 
tive detention  system  is  itself  likely  to  add 
to  the  already  intolerable  delay.  For  preven- 
tive detention  hearings  to  be  constitution- 
ally va)id.  they  will  frequently  have  to  re- 
semble full  scale  trials  and  will  thus  add  an 
additional  heavy  burden  to  already  over- 
crowded dockets.  This  will  make  speedy  trials 
even  more  difficult.  Moreover,  if  a  preventive 
de'ention  system  complicates  the  task  of 
reducing  the  time  lag  between  arraignment 
and  trial,  it  is  possible  that  defendants  who 
have  been  released  after  their  60-day  deten- 
tion will,  overall,  spend  more  time  out  of 
Jail  than  might  be  the  case  if  there  was  no 
preventive  detention  system.  Even  if  the 
defendants  who  are  candidates  for  preven- 
tive detention  are  tried  by  an  expedited  pro- 
cedure, this  will  simply  mean  that  other  de- 
lendants.  who  may  as  a  matter  of  fact  be 
just  as  dangerous  as  those  detained,  v^^ll 
spend  even  more  time  on  release.  Thus,  pre- 
ventive detention  has  serious  self-defeating 
aspects  to  it.= 

A  more  desirable  alternative  would  seem 
to  be  to  reduce  pretrial  crime  by  focusing 
on  speedy  trials  and  reduction  of  the  crim- 
inal backlog.  The  American  Bar  Association 
Standards  Relating  to  Speedy  Trial  recom- 
mend some  much  needed  provisions.  In  most 
jvirisdictions,  there  is  also  the  need  for  more 
judges,  additional  court  facilities,  increased 
staffing  of  prosecutor  and  defender  officers, 
improved  administrative  court  procedures 
and  firmer  handling  of  requests  for  continu- 
ances. All  such  measures  should  be  tried  on 
a  cr.ish  program  and  present  a  much  more 
fruitful  approach  to  the  problem.  Of  course, 
such  measures  will  require  ".  greater  commit- 
ment of  funds  than  appropriating  bodies 
have  thus  far  been  willing  to  make. 

It  was  because  of  problems  such  as  these 
I  have  described  that  the  ."Advisory  Commit- 
tee decided  against  adoption  of  preventive 
detention  proposals  and  even  rejected  a 
Model  Provision  which  it  had  under  consid- 
eration. In  this  connection,  I  believe  it  is 
pertinent  that  the  particular  bills  before 
this  Committee  fall  short  even  of  the  Model 
Provision  which  the  Advisory  Committee  re- 
jected. A  few  brief  comments  will  illustrate 
this. 

For  example.  HR  12806  does  not  require 
that  a  detention  order  be  issued  only  by  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  general  Jurisdiction  and 
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■  The  public  also  suffers  in  an  economic 
way  when  defendants  are  unnecessarily  de- 
•amed.  The  detention  of  prisoners  is  costly 
and  results  In  stUl  further  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  already  overcrowded  detention 
facilities. 


presumably  even  inferior  Judicial  officers  Id 
a  svstem  would  be  authorized  to  detain. 
Wlien  one  considers  the  level  of  inferior 
judicial  officers  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
trv,  It  seems  highly  undesirable  to  vest  the 
awesome  power  to  detain  at  the  lowest  level 
of  the  criminal  process. 

.Another  failing  Is  the  definitions  employed 
m  H.R.  12086  and  its  companion  bills.  A.s 
Dean  Ares  has  pointed  out.  they  are  exceed- 
ingly broad  and  have  the  defect  of  proceed- 
ing'  on  a  categorical  rather  than  on  an 
individual  basis.  For  example,  a  "dangerous 
crime"  Includes  "unlawful  breaking  and  en- 
tering or  attempting  to  break  and  enter  any 
premises  adopted  for  overnight  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  or  for  carrying  on  business 
with  an  intent  to  commit  an  offense  therein." 
A  person  could  therefore  be  charged  with  a 
daneerous  crime  even  though  the  alleged 
specific  crime  constituted  no  actual  danger 
to  persons.  The  same  is  true  of  a  number  of 
the  other  dangerous  crimes  listed  In  the  Act 
The  addition  of  a  crime  of  conspiracy  in  the 
definition  of  "crime  of  violence"  emphasize.^; 
the  broad  categories  of  crime  which  may  be 
the  basis  for  preventive  detention.  By  con- 
trast, the  Model  Provision  requires,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  preventive  detention,  a  specific 
finding  that  there  be  a  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability that  If  released  the  accused  would  in- 
flict serious  bodily  harm  on  another  person 
Pirthermore,  the  Model  Provision  specifically 
places  the  burden  of  proving  the  necessity  for 
detention  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
on  the  prosecution. 

.Another  serious  falling  in  t!ie  proposed 
bills  is  that  they  would  relieve  the  Judicial 
officer  of  the  necessity  of  conducting  a  truly 
evidentiary  hearing;  hearsay  and  other  In- 
competent evidence  would  apparently  be 
admissible. 

The  Model  Provision  also  shows  greater 
sensitivity  than  do  the  proposed  bills  to  the 
prejudice  to  the  defendant  inherent  in  pre- 
ventive detention.  Tlius,  the  Model  Provision 
states  that.  "The  fact  that  the  defendant  has 
been  detained  pending  trial  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prejudice  him  at  the  time  of  trial 
or  sentencing.  Extreme  care  should  be  taken 
to  insure  that  the  trial  Jury  is  unaware  of 
the  defendant's  detention."  It  further  pro- 
vides that  all  defendants  should  be  accom- 
panied into  the  courtroom  by  apparently  un- 
armed personnel  in  plain  clothes,  and  that 
detained  defendants  should  not  be  dressed 
or  treated  differently  than  defendants  who 
have  been  at  liberty  pending  trial. 

The  Model  Provision  also  provides  that  In 
the  event  of  conviction  the  sentencing  court 
"should  not  regard  a  pretrial  detention  order 
as  any  evidence  of  the  need  to  Impose  a 
prison  sent-ence.  In  the  event  a  prison  sen- 
tence Is  Imposed,  the  defendant  should  re- 
ceive credit  for  all  time  spent  in  custody  as 
a  result  of  the  criminal  charge  for  which  the 
sentence  is  Imposed,  or  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
derlying conduct  upon  which  such  a  ch;irge 
is  based." 

The  Model  Provision  also  provides  that  any 
detained  defendant  who  is  not  subsequently 
convicted  should  receive  compensation,  with 
the  compensation  to  be  made  available  to 
dependents  for  supaort  and  maintenance.  If 
neces,'ary.  ^ 

This  comparison  points  up  some  of  the 
serious  failings  in  the  legislation  before  this 
Committee.  If  a  preventive  detention  meas- 
ure is  to  be  adop'ed.  the  Model  Provision  at 
least  shows  a  sensitivity  and  awareness  of 
the  need  tn  protect  individual  rights  and  dig- 
nity and  is  a  decided  improvement  over  such 
bill-i  as  H.R.  16196.  H.R.  12806.  S.  2600  and 
S.2601. 

In  sum.  the  American  Bar  Association  en- 
dorses the  principle  that  the  law  favors  the 
release  of  defendants  pending  determination 
of  guilt  or  Innocence  and  that  deprivation  of 
liberty  pending  trial  Is  harsh  and  oppressive. 
It  recognizes  also  that  the  interest  of  societv 


may  require  the  imposition  of  conditions  of 
release  and  sanctions  for  violation  of  those 
conditions.  The  Minimum  Standards  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  propose  reasonable  and  well 
thought  out  means  of  handling  this  problem. 
and  we  recommended  heartily  their  adoption: 
but  at  this  stage  of  our  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience the  Standards  do  not  recommend 
the  adoption  of  preventive  detention  pro- 
posals such  as  those  before  the  Committee 
One  final  observation.  As  Bernard  G  Segal, 
the  President  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, has  em.phasized  in  major  addresses,  the 
Association,  like  all  thoughtful  citizens,  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  created 
by  the  nation's  high  crime  rate;  a  society 
cannot  progress  and  flourish  when  its  urban 
centers  are  beset  by  crime  and  are  unable 
to  afford  the  citizenry  essential  security  and 
freedom  from  the  devastations  of  lawlessness. 
We  recognize  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  combat  crime  with  all  of  the  resources  at 
our  disposal,  and  we  must  do  much  more 
than  has  been  done  until  now.  At  the  same 
time,  the  remedies  we  fashion  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  spirt  of  liberty  and  due  proc- 
ess which  is  part  of  our  heritage  and  which 
13  the  basis  for  our  claim  to  mora!  leader- 
ship in  the  free  world.  In  the  last  analysis. 
we  recognize  that  the  problem  of  crime  is 
not  alone  a  problem  of  more  effective  law 
enforcement,  of  better  administration  of 
Justice  and  of  penal  reform — important  as 
these  are.  The  real  inroads  on  crime  will 
be  made  as  we  progress  in  remedying  the 
conditions  of  slum  housing,  unemployment, 
lack  of  education,  racial  discrimination  and 
the  other  conditions  of  helplessness,  despair 
and  alienation  which  for  so  long  have  been 
root  causes  of  crime. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
former  Federal  prosecutors  on  the  Dis- 
tilct  of  Columbia  crime  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  FORMER  FEDERAL  PROSECU- 
TORS ON  THE  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Bill 

We  are  all  former  Federal  prosecutors  for 
tlie  District  of  Columbia.  We  are  united  in 
opposition  to  certain  provisions  of  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
presently  In  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate.  None  of  us  considers  himself 
"soft  on  crime"  or  a  "bleeding  heart."  As 
members  of  the  United  States  Attorney's  Of- 
fice we  committed  ourselves  to  the  goal  of 
effective  law  enforcement.  We  remain  com- 
mitted to  that  goal.  We  also  believe  that 
this  community  should  not  be  subjected  to 
measures  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
queetlonable  necessity,  and  demonstrable 
ineffectiveness.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  re- 
ject provisions  which  will  Impede  the  cause 
of  law  enforcement  rather  than  help  It. 

We  have  set  forth  our  views  on  certain 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  in  some  detail 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  assist  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  and  the  Congress  be- 
fore they  finally  act  on  this  legislation. 

A.  The  mandatory  sentencing  and  severe 
penal  provisions  of  the  House  bill  are  among 
its  most  objectionable  features: 

1 1 1  This  bill  makes  breaking  Into  a  gum 
machine,  a  pay  phone,  or  a  parking  meter 
second  degree  burglary,  a  felony  punishable 
by  up  to  15  years  Imprisonment.  By  contrast 
arson,  a  crime  far  more  dangerous  to  life  and 
property,  carries  a  penalty  of  up  to  ten  years 
and  robbery  by  force  and  violence  a  penalty 
of  up  to  15  years.  It  Is  utterly  disproportion- 
ate to  treat  breaking  Into  a  vending  machine 
as  a  crime  of  the  same  or  greater  severity 
than  these  offenses. 


(2 1  This  bill  provides  that  any  person 
convicted  of  three  so-called  "violent "  crimes 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  mandatory  life 
sentence,  with  no  possible  parole  until  he 
has  served  20  years  "Violent  crimes"  include 
a.ssault  With  a  dangerous  weapon  which  can 
be  commited  in  circumstances  which  would 
not  Justify  the  imposition  of  the  harsh 
sentence  contemplated   by  the  bill 

(3  I  Furthermore,  any  person  convicted  of 
a  "crime  of  violence"  while  armed  with  a 
weapon,  including  an  imitation  pistol,  must 
be  sentenced  to  a  minimum  of  three  years 
imprisonment  and  may  be  sentenced  t-o  life 
imprisonment.  Since  burglary  is  a  "crime 
of  violence"  under  this  provision,  a  person 
apprehended  breaking  into  a  vending  ma- 
chine while  carrying  a  toy  pistol  ux>uld  re- 
cei\  e  at  lesust  three  years  In  prison  and  might 
receive  a  life  sentence. 

(4)  Mandatory  sentencing  provisions  are 
contrary  to  experience  in  penology  and  are 
likely  to  be  counter-productive  from  the 
standpoint  of  law  enforcement  and  correc- 
tions. The  report  on  Standards  for  Criminal 
Justice  of  the  American  Bar  .^s.sociatlon  has 
concluded:  "the  legislature  should  not 
specify  a  mandatory  sentence  for  any  sen- 
tence category  or  for  any  particular  offense  " 
(ABA  Standards  Relating  to  Sentencing  Al- 
ternatues  and  Procedures,  p.  48 1  These  pro- 
visions embody  a  distrust  of  the  ability  of 
trial  judges  to  protect  the  community  in 
their  sentencing  of  convicted  offenders  This 
distrust  IS  misplaced  Mandatory  sentences 
deprive  trial  Judges  of  discretun  to  make 
the  punishment  fit  tlie  crime  and  the  crimi- 
nal. Moreover,  mandatorv  sentencing  provi- 
sions discourage  KUiltv  pleas  and  force  more 
defendants  to  take  their  chances  at  trial, 
even  though  they  actuallv  are  guilty.  Since 
at  least  some  of  tiiese  defendants  are  likely 
to  be  acquitted  after  trial,  such  pruvi.-ions 
virtually  guarantee  that  guilty  defendants 
who  would  otherwise  be  convicted  vmU  be  set 
free.  Mandatory  sentencing  provisions  also 
can  create  serious  di.sciplinary  problems  for 
our  prison  authorities  By  precluding  the 
prisoner  from  shortening  his  time,  thev  im- 
pede correction  and  rehabilitation  by  de- 
strf^ying  a  prisoner's  principal  incentive  for 
good  behavior  and  self-improvement 

(5)  Another  provision  of  this  bill  provides 
that  any  person  convicted  of  any  three 
felonies,  whether  violent  or  not.  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  life  Impri.sonment  The  House  bill, 
however,  lacks  the  procedural  .safeguards  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill,  which  requires  a 
Judicial  determination,  with  the  assistance 
of  psychiatric  and  psychological  expe.-ts.  that 
the  defendant  is  beyond  rehabilitation  before 
a  life  sentence  may  be  imposed. 

(6)  StlU  another  provision  of  the  House 
bill  would  create  a  presumption  tha*  sen- 
tences for  two  or  more  offenses  shall  run 
consecutively,  even  if  the  offenses  arise  cut 
of  the  same  transaction  This  is  contrary  to 
the  leading  authorities  on  sentencing,  such 
as  the  .^BA's  study  which  states  "Consecu- 
tive sentences  are  rarely  appropriate"  i  .\B.^ 
Standards  Relating  to  Sentencing  .Mterna- 
tlves  and  Procedures,  p.  17H 

B.  The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  relating 
to  juveniles  would  give  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia one  of  the  most  backward  Juvenile  Codes 
In  the  United  States. 

(1)  It  Is  provided  that  any  Juvenile  16  or 
older  who  is  merely  charged  with  any  of  a 
number  of  crimes — including  breaking  into  a 
vending  machine  if  this  bill  becomes  law— 
will  automatically  be  treated  as  an  adult 
criminal  defendant.  Not  even  a  Judicial  de- 
termination of  probable  cause  that  he  com- 
mitted the  offense  would  be  required  Uj  treat 
him  as  an  adult,  much  les.s  a  Judicial  inquiry 
whether  he  can  be  rehabilitated  In  a  Juvenile 
Institution. 

(2 1  This  bill  would  lower  to  15  the  age 
for  transferring  a  Juvenile  charged  with  any 
felonv.    violent    or    not.    to    adult    criminal 
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court.  The  presumption  Is  apparently  In 
favor  of  transfer,  Instead  of  consigning  the 
Juvenile  to  adult  court  and  adult  penal 
lustltutlons  only  when  It  Is  evident  that 
other  methods  of  rehabilitation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  community  have  failed  or  are 
unavailable.  Perhaps  most  extraordinary,  a 
Juvenile  who  has  once  been  transferred  to 
adult  criminal  court  could  never  again  be 
treated  as  a  juvenile — even  i/  he  is  acquitted 
of  the  charge  in  the  adult  criminal  court.  He 
must  thereafter  be  treated  as  an  adult  crim- 
inal even  If  charged  with  the  most  trivial 
offense. 

(3)  These  provisions  for  relegating  greater 
numbers  of  Juveniles  to  adult  criminal 
processes  come  at  a  time  when  adult  penal 
facilities  In  the  D.C.  Jail  and  at  Lorton 
are  notoriously  overcrowded.  These  Institu- 
tions are  breeding  grounds  for  more  crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  time  the 
District  has  an  outstanding  institution  for 
hard-core  Juvenile  offenders — the  new  Ju- 
venile Facility  at  Laurel,  Maryland.  This  In- 
stitution provides  maximum  security  for  Ju- 
venile offenders  and,  unlike  the  adult  Insti- 
tutions, It  is  not  overcnowded.  This  is  the 
wrong  time  to  give  tip  on  the  possibility  of 
rehabilitating  Juvenile  offenders,  especially 
when  It  can  be  done  while  protecting  the 
community  at  the  same  time. 

(4)  Further,  at  a  time  when  the  procedural 
rights  of  accused  juvenile  delinquents  are 
being  enlarged  in  the  United  States,  this 
bill  would  abolish  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury, 
the  mast  Important  safeguard  developed  by 
our  legal  system  for  the  determination  of 
guilt  or  Innocence.  Trial  by  Jury  was  ex- 
plicitly provided  when  our  present  Juvenile 
Court  Act  was  enacted  In  1938  because  Con- 
gress was  convinced  that  the  Constitution 
requires  this  right  for  any  Juvenile  charged 
with  an  offense  which  would  be  a  crime  If 
committed  by  an  adult.  Nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  30  years  Indicates  that  Con- 
gress was  wrong.  Moreover,  since  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  to  trial  by 
jury  in  a  Juvenile  delinquency  proceeding  Is 
presently  before  the  Supreme  Court,  there  Is 
every  reason  to  avoid  precipitate  action  In 
advance  of  a  decision  by  the  Court. 

(5)  This  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
transfer  of  a  delinquent  from  a  Juvenile  in- 
stitution to  an  adult  penal  Institution  with- 
out affording  him  the  full  procedural  rights 
that  any  adult  would  have  before  he  oould 
be  convicted  of  a  crime  and  confined  in  such 
an  Institution.  Whatever  the  arguments  may 
be  for  affording  a  Juvenile  In  a  delinquency 
proceeding  fewer  procedural  rights  than 
adults,  there  is  no  Justification  for  confining 
a  Juvenile  In  an  adult  penal  institution  with- 
out first  according  him  the  procedural  rights 
of  an  adult.  Moreover,  the  bill  wovild  au- 
thorize the  mingling  in  the  same  institu- 
tion of  Juveniles  foimd  to  have  committed 
criminal  acts  and  those  found  merely  in  need 
of  supervision  such  as  truants  from  school. 
The  effect  of  such  provisions  would  be  to 
subject  Juveniles  who  might  be  salvaged  to 
influences  which  could  turn  them  into  in- 
corrigible criminals.  Everyone  will  lose  in 
the  process  and  the  community  will  be  ren- 
dered less  safe  rather  than  more  so. 

C.  Other  criminal  procedure  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  are  so  constitutionally  du- 
bious that  they  must  by  their  nature  Invite 
trouble.  It  is  no  service  to  law  enforcement 
to  subject  criminal  convictions  to  certain 
constitutional  attack  and  endless  litigation. 
All  this  does  Is  to  remove  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect of  swift  and  sure  punishment,  multiply 
appellate  Issues,  and  undermine  the  princi- 
ple of  finality  in  criminal  cases. 

( 1 1  For  example,  the  House  bill  authorizes 
appeal  by  *he  prosecution  from  certain  rul- 
ings during  trial  and  directs  the  trial  court 
either  to  adjourn  the  trial  or  to  declare  a 
mistrial  until  the  appeal  is  determined.  But 
the  law  governing  former  Jeopardy  is  clear 


that  a  mistrial  may  be  declared  over  a  de- 
fendant's objection  only  In  case  of  "mani- 
fest necessity."  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
provision  of  the  bill  can  be  squared  with  the 
coiistitutlonal  limitation.  The  effects  of  this 
provision.  If  Implemented,  are  readily  pre- 
dictable: there  will  be  attacks  on  the  motives 
of  the  prosecution  any  time  such  an  appeal 
is  taken,  on  the  ground  that  the  prosecutor 
is  seeking  a  mistrial  because  he  fears  the 
Jury  will  decide  against  him. 

(2)  Moreover,  the  House  bill  authorizes 
appeal  by  the  prosecution  even  after  trial 
and  directs  the  appellate  court  to  decide  tho 
appeal  even  if  the  defendant  has  been  ac- 
quitted. Few  principles  have  been  more  firm- 
ly settled  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
than  that  Judges  should  decide  only  cases 
of  actual  controversy  in  which  there  are 
genuine  adversary  interests.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  restraint. 
But  this  provision  would  purport  to  compel 
a  court  to  decide  questions  which  cannot 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  case  and  in  which 
the  acquitted  defendant  has  no  intere:-t  in 
presenting  the  other  side. 

(3)  This  bill  would  also  place  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  defendant  with  respect  to 
the  i.-.EUO  of  lns:in:ty.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  Anglo-American  law  that  the 
prosecution  must  prove  every  element  of  a 
criminal  offense— Including  the  criminal  in- 
tent and  guilty  mind  of  the  defendant — 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  requirement 
of  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  aoubt  is  an 
essential  of  due  process  of  law  under  our 
Constitution. 

Provisions  like  these  are  a  threat,  not  an 
aid,  to  the  orderly  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal law.  If  they  are  struck  down  by  the 
courts,  convictions  will  be  overturned  and 
guilty  men  may  be  freed. 

D.  ( 1)  The  so-called  "no  knock"  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  raise  serious  questions  of 
public  policy,  wholly  apart  from  constitu- 
tional considerations.  These  provisions  are 
sufficiently  ob.scure  in  language,  purpose,  and 
effect  that  liic.r  enactment  may  leave  the  law 
more  confused  and  less  workable  than  It  was 
before.  Depending  on  how  they  are  Inter- 
preted, these  provisions  may  do  any  one  of 
three  things,  each  of  doubtful  wisdom: 

(1)  They  may  make  no  change  in  the  exist- 
ing powrrs  of  law  enforcement  officers  to 
enter  private  premises  without  prior  an- 
nouncement of  their  authority  and  purpose. 
If  so,  they  are  superfluous  and  will  merely 
spawn  prolonged  litigation. 

(11)  Or  they  may  expand  the  existing  "no 
knock"  powers  of  law  enforcement  offlciuls 
by  creating  a  looser  concept  of  exigent  cir- 
cumstances than  the  courts  have  heretofore 
recognized  as  Justification  for  dispensing 
with  an  announcement  of  authority  and  par- 
pose.  For  example,  if  officers  or  Judges  con- 
strue these  provisions  as  authorizing  a  "no 
knock"  entry  whenever  narcotics,  gambling 
paraphernalia,  or  other  easily  destroyed  evi- 
dence are  sought,  the  exceptions  would  swal- 
low up  the  general  rule  that  an  announce- 
ment of  authority  and  purpose  is  ordinarily 
required. 

[Ui)  Or  these  provisions  may  actually  cur- 
tall  the  existing  powers  of  law  enforcement 
officials.  These  provisions  can  be  interpreted 
as  requiring  law  enforcement  officials  to  ob- 
tain a  "no  knock"  warrant  whenever  It  is 
feasible  to  do  so,  even  though  exigent  cir- 
cumstances would  Justify  an  entry  without 
an  announcement  under  existing  law.  Tiie 
officers'  failure  to  obtain  such  a  warrant  will 
give  the  defendant  an  additional  argument 
against  the  legality  of  their  actions  and  may 
make  the  Job  of  the  police  harder,  rather 
than  easier. 

(2)  More  fundamentally,  the  question  is 
whether  Congress  should  enact  such  provi- 
sions, without  a  greater  showing  of  need  than 
has  so  far  been  made,  over  the  opposition  of 
many  law-abiding  people  in  this  community. 
M my  people,  correctly  or  Incorrectly,  believe 


that  these  provisions  threaten  privacy  and 
Justify  resort  to  self-help  and  resistance  to 
entry  by  law  enforcement  officers.  It  is  no 
benefit  to  law  enforcement  oiTicers  to  expose 
them  unneces;  arily  to  greater  risks  of  re- 
sistance or  attack  by  citizens.  It  Is  easily 
forgotten  that  the  requirement  of  an  an- 
nouncement of  an  officer's  authority  and 
purpose  Is  not  Just  to  protect  the  occupant. 
It  is  also  to  protect  the  officer  by  giving  the 
occupants  of  the  premises  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  comply  with  his  request  for  entry. 
Otherwise  the  citizen  may  think  the  Intruder 
is  a  housebreaker.  No  responsible  person  can 
welcome  the  prospect  of  "shoot-outs"  be- 
tween  officers  and  citizens,  each  acting  on 
the  facts  as  he  sees  them  at  the  moment. 

E.  The  preventive  detention  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  also  raise  grave  questions  of 
public  policy.  Reasonable  men  may  diiler  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  principle  of 
preventive  detention.  But  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain essential  procedural  safeguards  ma'ices 
these  provisions  unsatisfactory  on  those 
grounds  alone. 

(1)  The  procedural  protections  of  the 
House  bill  are  deficient.  They  do  not  require 
that  the  Judicial  findings  In  support  of  de- 
tention be  supported  by  admlssib  e  evidence 
and  they  contemplate  detention  merely  on  a 
proffer  of  information  by  the  prosecutor.  The 
bill  apparently  gives  the  defendant  no  right 
of  cross-examination  at  the  detention  hear- 
ing. Pretrial  detention  evidently  can  be  au- 
thorized solely  on  unsworn  hearsay  and  other 
materials  which  no  court  would  consider  ad- 
missible proof  of  a  defendant's  guilt  or  In- 
nocence. It  Is  surely  reasonable  for  the  pros- 
ecutlon  to  present  some  admissible  evidence, 
subjected  to  the  test  of  cross-examination. 
In  Justification  for  the  pretrial  detention  of 
a  defendant  whose  guilt  has  not  yet  been 
proved. 

(2)  These  provisions  also  make  it  a  fe'.ony 
for  a  defendant  "willfully"  to  fall  to  appear 
In  court  when  required  to  do  so.  Yet  they 
allow  conviction  of  this  offense  on  his  failure 
to  appear,  even  If  he  has  not  received  actunl 
notice  of  an  appearance  date.  We  are  aware 
of  no  precedent  In  our  legal  system  and  no 
constitutional  principle  which  would  allow 
conviction  of  a  defendant  of  a  serious  felony. 
Involving  a  guilty  state  of  mind,  without  re- 
quiring proof  of  that  element  of  the  offense. 
Proper  provision  should  be  made  to  deal  with 
defendants  who  willfully  thwart  court  proc- 
esses, but  there  Is  little  point  In  enacting 
Belf-nuUtfylng  statutes  which  hold  out  an 
Illusory  promise  to  the  community  of  greater 
safetv. 

P.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
of  the  House  bill  Is  the  provision  that  in  any 
civil  suit  against  a  police  officer  for  wrongful 
arrest,  the  court  must  order  the  plaintiff— 
even  if  he  vins  the  case — to  pay  the  defend- 
ant an  attorney's  fee.  We  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  requirement  anywhere  In  the  English- 
speaking  world.  This  provision  Is  obviously 
designed  to  deter  the  bringing  of  such  law- 
suits, whether  thev  are  meritorlou.=;  or  not. 
It  seems  as  If  the  framers  of  this  provision 
assume  that  Metropolitan  Police  officers 
make  Illegal  arrests  so  frequently  that  they 
must  be  made  Immune  from  the  law  by 
blocking  the  free  access  of  citizens  to  the 
courts.  The  insult  to  the  Metropolitan  Pol'.ce 
Department  that  Is  Implicit  In  this  pro- 
vision is  suffi.clent  reason  to  defeat  It.  And 
it  is  a  strange  concept  of  law  and  order 
that  would  prevent  people  from  taking  their 
cases  to  cotirts  of  Justice. 

David  C.  Acheson,  950  LEnfant  Plaza,  S\V. 

Judah  Best.   18919  H  Street,  NW. 

Miss  Joan  A.  Burt,  1822  11th  .Street.  NW. 

W;lliam  L.  Davis.  1100  Vermont  Avenue, 
NW. 

Charles  T.  Duncan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW. 

David  Epstein,  1730  K  Stree*.  NW 

Mrs.  Carol  Garfiel  Freeman,  888  17th  Street, 
NW. 
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Gerald  E.  Gilbert,  815  Connecticut  Avenue, 

NW. 

Henry  H.  Jones,  Howard  University  Scho 
of  Law. 

Ayan  Kay,  1225  19th  Street,  NW. 

John  R.  Kramer,  1000  Wisconsin  Avenur 

NW. 
Robert  E.  Levetown,  1710  H  Street,  N'W 
James  C.  McKay,  888  16th  Street.  NW 
David  W.  MlUler,  734  15th  Street.  NW. 
Edward  T.  Miller,  1828  L  Street,  N"W. 
Allan  M.  Palmer,  1707  N  Street,  NW. 
Daniel  A.  Rezneck,  1229  19th  Street.  NW. 
Sidney  S.  Sachs,  839  17th  Street.  NW. 
Bruce  P.  Saj-pol,  888  17th  Street,  NW. 
John  P.  Schmertz,  Jr.,  506  E  Street,  NW. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  Robert  S. 
Rankin,  of  Duke  University,  slating 
that  the  bill  which  underlies  this  confer- 
ence report  is  unwise  and  unnecessary, 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Depaetment  of  Political  Science, 

Duke  UNivERsnY, 
Durham.  N.C.,  Sept.  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Ervin:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  for  my  views  on  S. 
2600;  a  bill  which  would  allow  the  considera- 
tion of  "dangerousness  to  the  community"  as 
a  factor  In  determining  conditions  of  release 
of  persons  charged  but  not  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses  and  providing  for  preven- 
tive detention  of  dangerous  persons.  The  pre- 
ventive detention  part  of  the  bill,  i  3146A 
provides  that  upon  a  finding  by  a  Judicial  of- 
ficer, after  a  full  hearing,  that  there  is  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  a  person 
charged  with  a  dangerous  crime  or  a  crime  of 
violence,  or  determined  to  be  a  addict,  may 
not  be  released,  because  regardless  of  such 
conditions  of  release  which  the  Judicial  of- 
ficer oould  impose,  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity can  not  reasonably  be  assured.  The 
bill  also  provides  an  appeal  procedure  from 
findings  at  detention  hearings  and  for  ad- 
ditional penalties  for  crimes  committed  by  an 
accused  person  while  on  release.  Passage  of 
this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  would  be  unwise  and 
Is  unnecessary. 

The  motivation  behind  the  preventive  de- 
tention proposal  appears  to  be  the  high  and 
growing  crime  rate  in  this  nation's  cities,  and 
In  particular,  the  Capital.  We  are  all  deeply 
concerned  with  this  problem. 

In  dealing  with  this  intolerable  Increase  of 
crime,  there  are  many  Improvements  and 
changes  in  the  system  of  criminal  Justice 
which  might  be  useful.  However,  preventive 
detention,  which  upon  Its  face  seems  to  offer 
Bome  positive  direction,  upon  closer  examina- 
tion, presents  many  problems. 

The  bill  assumes  that  persons  who  are 
charged  with  crimes  of  violence  are  more 
likely  to  commit  additional  offenses  than 
others.  However,  much  of  the  recent  research 
in  this  area  appears  to  be  to  the  contrary; 
the  most  frequent  recidivists  are  generally 
persons  who  have  committed  property  of- 
fenses, whereas  persons  charged  with  crimes 
of  violence  are  less  likely  to  enpage  in  fu- 
ture criminal  behavior.  \The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society;  Report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  45  (1967)  ]  Hence, 
any  preventive  detention  bill  should  be  based 
on  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  character- 
istics which  are  most  frequently  found 
among  persons  who  recidivate.  This  would 
allow  courts  to  have  some  factual  basis 
upon  which  to  make  a  release  decision. 

Another  drawbtick  to  the  entire  concept  of 
preventive  detention  Is  that  It  can  have  a 


negative  effect  on  the  accused's  chances  In 
court.  In  a  study  of  ball,  the  Vera  Institute 
of  Justice's  Manhattan  Ball  Project  deter- 
mined that  persons  released  pre-trial  were 
found  not  guilty  at  a  rate  2 ',4  times  greater 
than  that  of  persons  who  were  Incarcerated 
pre-trial  (National  Conference  on  Ball  and 
Criminal  Justice,  Report,  May  1964  to  April 
1965).  Some  correctional  experts  also  main- 
tain that  persons  incarcerated  prior  to  trial 
have  less  of  a  chance  of  having  their  csise 
diverted  out  of  the  criminal  process  (see, 
e.g.  Freed  &  Wald.  Bail  in  the  United  States: 
1964,  at  55  (1964)).  Preventive  detention 
win  also  prevent  the  accused  from  keeping 
or  obtaining  employment.  If  found  guilty, 
his  chances  of  probation  are  le.;sened.  In  a 
study  done  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Commission.  It  was  determined 
that  .  .  .  "40  percent  of  the  .  .  .  convicted 
persons  who  had  obtained  pre-trial  release 
were  placed  on  probation,  whereas  only  18 
percent  of  the  .  .  .  convicted  defendants 
who  had  not  been  released  were  granted  pro- 
bation." [Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
505  (1966)] 

It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Bail 
Agency,  set  up  by  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966  In  the  District  of  Columbia  has  had 
sufficient  time  and  resources  to  enable  It  to 
function  effectively.  Testimony  before  this 
committee  Indicates  that  the  Agency  is  un- 
derstaffed, and  that  a  full  use  of  conditions 
which  can  be  attached  to  releases,  has  not 
been  made.  [Statement  of  Tim  Murphy, 
Judge  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
Hearing  on  Amendments  to  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.  1st  Sess., 
at  218-220  (1969)  ]  Both  of  the  Experimental 
Ball  Reform  Projects  which  preceded  the 
passage  of  the  1966  Ball  Reform  Act  had 
significantly  high  success  rates.  The  Man- 
hattan Project,  for  example,  had  a  return 
rate  of  98.4  percent  for  appearance  at  court, 
of  people  It  recommended  for  release.  One 
can  only  wonder  whether  there  would  be  any 
need  to  discuss  preventive  detention  at  all, 
if  the  original  plan  as  embodied  by  the  1966 
Act  were  to  be  fully  effectuated. 

I  would  be  less  disturbed  by  the  prospect 
of  preventive  detention  If  some  groundwork 
had  been  laid  for  its  usefulness.  If  crimes  are 
being  committed  by  those  who  have  been 
released  pending  trial,  then  a  primary  step 
in  meeting  the  problem  should  be  a  maxi- 
mum reduction  in  the  time  between  arrest 
and  trial.  As  of  1965.  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  median  time  between  indictment 
and  disposition  In  felony  cases  was  4.8 
months.  (Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crline  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
245  (1966)  ].  A  second  method  would  be  pro- 
vision for  an  "accelerated  trial  process  for 
presumably  high  risk  defendants."  [The 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society;  Report; 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice,  131 
(1967)].  Such  a  procedure  would  require  a 
fully  operative  Ball  Agency  which  would  pro- 
vide the  Judicial  officer  with  a  broad  range 
of  facts  alx)ut  tlie  defendants  upon  which  a 
determination  of  what  constitutes  a  "high 
risk"  defendant  could  possibly  be  made. 

If  these  two  methods  were  used  I  would 
expect  the  amount  of  crime  committed  by 
persons  awaiting  trial  to  be  reduced  substan- 
tially. Those  who  advocate  preventive  deten- 
tion should  use  these  methods:  If  they  are 
unsuccessful,  at  that  time  requests  for  the 
more  drastic  measure  can  be  made.  Accom- 
panying such  a  proposal  shouJd  be  statistical 
proof  of  the  need  for  and  the  effiiciency  of  the 
measure.  Such  proof  is  now  lacking. 

As  you.  Senator  Ervin,  are  one  of  the  lead- 
ing constitutional  experts  in  the  nation,  it 
Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  present  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  constitutional  problems  that 
appear  to  be  inherent  in  this  bill. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  not  had  occasion  tc  specifically  rule  on 
preventive  detention.  A  determination  of 
constitutionality  will  Involve  a  look  Into  the 
histaric&l  context  and  background  of  our 
Constitution.  One  of  the  traditional  premises 
of  Anglo-American  criminal  law  has  been 
that  It  Is  far  preferable  to  free  the  guilty 
than  to  convict  the  innocent.  Predicting  fu- 
ture crimes  Is  so  difficult  that,  as  Professor 
Dershowitz  points  out,  "in  order  to  spwt  a 
significant  proportion  of  future  violent  crim- 
inals, we  would  have  to  reverse  the  tradi- 
tional maximum  of  the  criminal  law  and 
adopt  a  philosophy  that  It  Is  better  to  con- 
fine ten  people  who  would  not  commit  pre- 
dicted crimes,  than  to  release  who  would." 
(A.  Dershowitz,  On  Preventive  Detention,  12 
N.Y.  Rev.  of  Books  22.  24  (Mar.  13.  1969).) 

Pre-trial  preventive  detention  conflicts 
with  two  basic  principles — not  always  fol- 
lowed— of  our  criminal  law:  The  threat  of 
subsequent  punishment  Is  a  method  of  de- 
terring crlm.e:  and  Imprisonment  should  not 
be  Imposed  upon  a  person  until  he  Is  con- 
victed of  a  crime.  That  these  principles  are 
sometimes  ignored  Is  not  a  reason  for  further 
breach,  but  a  reason  for  greater  vigilance  in 
the  future.  Given  the  far  less  than  clear  need 
for  preventive  detention,  and  the  conflict 
between  such  detention  and  b.islc  principles, 
it  Is  doubtful  whether  the  preventive  deten- 
tion provision  of  S.  2600  could  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Eighth  Amendment  or  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth. 

Certain  features  of  S.  2600  are  open  to  par- 
ticular question.  Section  (l)(e)  of  the  bill 
provides  that  persons  detained  pursuant  to 
the  Act  "shall  be  confined,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, m  facilities  separate  f.'-om  convicted 
persons  awaiting  or  serving  sentences  or  being 
held  In  custody  pending  appeal."  While  this 
provision  is  beneficial.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Criminologists  maintain  that  a  Jail 
experience  for  the  innocent  person  can  cre- 
ate the  future  criminal. 

Secondly,  the  proposed  18  U.S.C.  5  3146A- 
(c)(5)  provides  that  " ( 1 1  nf ormatlon  stated 
In,  or  offered  in  connection  with,  any  order 
entered  pursuant  to  this  section  need  not 
conform  to  the  rules  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  evidence  In  a  court  of  law."  The 
rules  of  evidence  are  designed  to  assist  In 
the  determination  of  truth  and  to  prevent 
unfounded  testimony.  1  do  not  see  the  Justi- 
fication for  depriving  the  defendant  of  such 
protection  in  proceedings  related  to  preven- 
tive detention. 

Thirdly,  in  Its  recommendation  for  preven- 
tive detention  the  President's  Commission 
on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
vided the  safeguard  that  "any  evidence  taken 
at  such  hearing  shall  not  be  adml.sslble  at 
the  trial  either  as  impeachment  or  In  lieu  of 
de  noi^o  proof  of  the  facts  alleged."  This  safe- 
guard Is  partially,  and  in  my  opinion  un- 
1u.stifiably.  removed  by  the  proposed  18  U.S.C. 
"?  3l46A(a)  (6).  which  makes  the  testimony  of 
the  defendant  available  for  Impeachment 
purposes  In  subsequent  proceedings. 

As  Senator  Hrtiska  pointed  out  when  he 
Introduced  8.  2600.  "although  the  bill  Is  na- 
tional In  scope  It  Is  particularly  Important 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  because  of  the 
Federal  Jurisdiction  o^er  all  crimes  Over  40 
percent  of  nil  Federal  crimes  are  committed 
in  the  District."  I  hope  that  the  people  of 
Washlneton.  DC.  will  have  ample  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  on  this  bill,  r.nd  that  their 
advice  will  be  given  substantial  considera- 
tions, ns  ther  are  most  directly  affected  by  the 
bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  S  Rankin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  to  me  from 
Lionel  H.  Frankel,  professor  of  law  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  stating  that  the 
proposal  for  preventive  detention  flies 
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In  the  face  of  Anglo-American  traditions 
of  fairness  and  justice  and  is,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  unlikely  to  afford  any  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  public,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  university  of  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Augusts,  1969. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
Chairman,    U.S.   Senate.   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  My  colleague.  Profes- 
sor John  Flynn.  allowed  me  to  read  your  let- 
ter and  enclosures  to  him  concerning  S.  2600. 
I  very  strongly  agree  with  your  position;  the 
bill  i.s  unconstitutional,  flies  in  the  face  of 
Anglo-American  traditions  of  fairness  and 
Justice  and  is.  as  a  practical  matter,  unlikely 
to  atlord  any  additional  protection  to  the 
public. 

As  you  pointed  out  in  debate  on  July  16. 
1969.  the  bill  would  be  unworkable  because 
of  the  impossibility,  given  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  of  predicting  which  defendants 
c-'ustituie  a  sufficient  danger  to  justify  pre- 
ventive detention.  The  inherent  unwork- 
ability  of  predictive  detention  has  been  de- 
mcnsirated  by  Professor  Caleb  Foote  in  his 
article.  'The  Coming  Constitutional  Crisis 
in  Ball."  in  113  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  Review,  pages  959  and  1125  (1965)  at 
pages  1169-1174.  The  point  is  also  made  by 
Lr.ermore.  Malmquest  and  Meehl  in  their 
article.  "On  the  Justifications  for  Civil  Com- 
mitment." in  Vol.  117  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  Review,  page  75  (1968)  at  pages 
84-85. 

Given  the  unavoidable  inaccuracies  of  de- 
tention on  purely  predictive  grounds,  any 
system  of  preventive  detention  adopted  a: 
the  present  time  would  require  the  detention 
of  two  or  three  harmless  persons  for  e'.ery 
dangerous  person  detained.  This  is  a  price 
in  the  liberty  of  American  citizens  not  con- 
victed of  crime  which  we  should  not  and  con- 
stitutionally may  not  pay. 

Apart  from  the  Inherent  weaknesses  of 
prediction  there  are  other  practical  factors 
which  demonstrate  that  preventive  deten- 
tion will  not  protect  the  public.  As  you  in- 
dicated In  your  speech,  a  major  cause  of  pre- 
con\iction  recidivism  is  the  long  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial  caused  by  court  con- 
gestion Even  If  preventive  detention  were 
otherwise  constitutional  there  would  be  a 
constitutional  requirement  for  a  full  ad- 
versary hearing  before  detention  could  be 
Imposed  This  would  require  that  counsel 
be  pr.'svlded  the  defendants  and  that  they 
be  ftu-nished  psychiatric  and  other  expert  as- 
sistance to  defend  against  the  claim  that 
they  were  dangerous.  The  government  would 
have  to  employ  sufficient  psychiatrists  and 
other  experts  to  make  investigations  and  re- 
ports necessary  for  accurate  determinations 
as  to  whether  preventive  detention  should  be 
imposed  All  of  this  would  involve  great  ex- 
pense and  impose  a  considerable  burden  on 
courts.  Judges,  attorneys  and  expert  wit- 
nesses Thus,  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of 
preventive  detention  would  require  a  great 
Increase  In  the  legal  resources  available  or 
would  divert  such  resources  from  present 
judicial  proceedings,  thereby  increasing 
coun  delay  and  aggravating  rather  than 
lessening  the  problem  of  preconviction 
recidivism. 

I  believe  a  partial  answer  to  preconviction 
recidivism  lies  In  providing  more  speedy 
trials  with,  perhaps,  a  right  In  the  prosecu- 
tion to  move  for  a  calendar  preference  In 
cases  where  the  defendant  Is  thought  t«  be 
dangerous.  Another  approach  would  be  the 
development  of  a  defense  probationary 
agency  to  supervise  defendants  i>endlng  trial. 
A  defen.<^e  attorney  could  work  with  such  an 


agency  to  develop  a  pretrial  supervision  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  his  client  avoided  sit- 
uations which  might  tempt  him  to  crime 
pending  trial.  Defendants  and  their  attor- 
neys would  have  a  considerable  stake  in  the 
success  of  such  a  program  of  supervision 
since  a  defendant  who  had  been  successful 
In  staying  out  of  trouble  while  on  pretrial 
defense  probation  would  have  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  probation  or  other  leniency  from 
the  trial  Judge  if  he  were  later  convicted  of 
the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  In 
addition,  by  developing  a  system  of  super- 
vision and  counseling  prior  to  trial,  It  would 
be  possible  to  Initiate  reformative  supervi- 
sion more  promptly,  thus  breaking  the  chain 
of  causal  circumstances  and  motivation 
which  may  have  lead  to  the  first  crime.  By 
making  such  services  optionally  available  to 
the  defense,  constitutional  objectives  could 
be  avoided,  and  the  defense  could  be  brought 
into  the  rehabilitative  and  correctional  proc- 
ess m  a  meaningful  way  at  a  time  when 
the  defendant's  motivation  to  achieve  re- 
habilitation may  be  at  its  greatest  point, 
following  arrest  and  before  trial. 

I  must  concede  that  this  notion  for  pre- 
trial defense  probation  Is  Just  an  idea  I  have 
been  toying  with— it  may  or  may  not  be 
workable,  but  I  am  convinced  that  preven- 
tive detention  is  not  tiie  answer;  that  it 
would  not  protect  the  public  and  would  not 
lead  to  more  effective  correction  of  offend- 
ers. I  am  also  convinced  that  there  are 
more  suitable  means  well  within  our  consti- 
tutional system  and  the  Anglo-American 
legal  tradition  which  could  be  developed. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
position  with  regard'  to  S.  2600  and  my  will- 
ingness to  assist  in  any  way  possible  to  de- 
feat this  unconstitutional  and  unwise  pro- 
posal. Enclosed  Is  a  reprint  of  a  recent  ar- 
ticle by  me  on  the  subject  of  preventive  re- 
straints. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lionel  H.  Frankel, 

Professor  of  Laic. 


CHICAGO  BAR  OPPOSES 

PREVENTIVE  DETENTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association  recently  issued  its  study 
of  the  pretrial  detention  features  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  omnibus  crime  bill. 
In  opposiiig  preventive  detention,  the  as- 
sociation thoroughly  considered  some 
very  relevant  questions  concerning  both 
the  constitutional  problems  and  the  un- 
acceptable practical  effects  of  such  meas- 
ures. 

The  study  points  out  that  the  proposed 
pretrial  detention  lesislation  raises  some 
very  grave  constitutional  issues  within 
the  fifth  and  eighth  amendments.  While 
the  study  realizes  that  more  than  one 
interpretation  of  these  amendments  is 
certainly  possible,  it  further  concludes 
that  the  drastic  measures  embodied  in 
the  present  preventive  detention  pro- 
posals violate  any  reasonable  readinp  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  Chicago  Bar  Association,  however, 
chooses  to  base  its  opposition  primarily 
upon  other  grounds.  Principal  objections 
are  raised  because  of  a  vital  need  for  a 
more  carefully  thought-out  and  factually 
supported  program  for  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  than  is 
represented  by  these  current  legislative 
proposals.  The  as.<;ociation  feels  that  de- 
tention would  further  aggravate  the 
situation  of  couit  congestion,  and  a  bet- 
ter solution  is  needed.  That  solution,  as 
the    study    suggests,    would    be    more 


solidly  based  in  the  area  of  expediting 
criminal  justice  through  a  guaranteed 
speedy  trial. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  Association  that  a  better  solu- 
tion than  preventive  detention  is  needed. 
I  have  recently  introduced  a  "speedy 
trial  bill"  which  would  more  fully  meet 
the  pressing  problems  at  which  pretrial 
detention  is  aimed.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Chicago  Bar  Association. 

Chicago,  III..  July  7, 1970. 
Re  S.  2600 

Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
a  report  of  the  Civil   Rights  Committee  of 
this  Association,  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  report  ex- 
presses opposition  to  the  provisions  originally 
embodied  in  8.  2600  for  pre-trial  detention  in 
criminal  proceedings. 

The  objections  to  the  bill  stated  In  the 
enclosed  report  are  so  important  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Jtistlce  throughout 
the  country  that  we  urgently  request  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  views 
expressed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  A.  Velde, 

President. 

Report  of  Civil  Rights  Commtttee  on 
Various  Proposals  for  Pre-trial  Deten- 
tion Embodied  in  Proposed  Amendments 
TO  THE  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  and  thi! 
District  of  COLtTMBiA  OMNiBtrs  Crime  Bn.T 

I.    BACKGROUND 

Of  the  many  causes  cited  as  contrlbutlnf 
to  the  Increase  In  crime,  one  which  In  recem. 
months  has  been  the  subject  of  slgniflcan'-. 
attention — the  pre-trial  release  of  criminal 
defendant.s — has  risen  to  prominence  princi- 
pally as  a  result  of  legislative,  rather  than 
judicial,  action. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  enacted  by 
the  89th  Congress  revised  existing  eligibility 
standajxis  for  the  pre-trial  release  of  defend- 
ants in  non-capital  cases.  18  U.S.C.  §§3041. 
3141-43,  3146-52,  3568  (Supp.  Ill,  1968).  The 
Act  provides  that  any  person  charged  with 
a  non-capital  crime  shall  be  released  on  his 
personal  recognizance  or  upon  the  execution 
of  an  unsecured  appearance  bond,  unless  It 
is  determined  that  additional  safeguards  are 
required  to  assure  the  appearance  of  such  a 
person,  whereupon  a  Judicial  officer  may  im- 
pose any  one  or  any  combination  of  the 
following  additional  conditions; 

( 1 )  place  the  person  in  the  custody  of  a 
designated  person  or  organization  agreeing 
to  supervise  him; 

(2)  place  restrictions  on  the  travel,  as- 
sociation, or  place  of  abode  of  the  person 
during  the  period  of  release; 

(3)  require  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  In  a  specified  amount  and  the 
deposit  in  the  registry  of  the  court,  in  cash 
or  other  security  as  directed,  of  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  Ixjnd,  such  deposit  to  be  returned  upon 
the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  release; 
■  (4)  require  the  execution  of  a  ball  bond 
with  sufficient  solvent  sureties,  or  the  de- 
posit of  cash  In  lieu  thereof:  or 

(5)  Impose  any  other  condition  deemed 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  appearance 
as  required.  Including  a  condition  requiring 
that  the  person  return  to  custody  after  sped- 
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fied  hours.   18  U.S.C.    |3146(al    (Supp.    HI. 

1968). 

Thus,  the  Act  does  not  permit,  In  the  mak- 
ing of  such  determination,  consideration  of 
possible  risk  the  released  defendant  might 
represent  to  the  community.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  Act  makes  this  point  quite 
clearly: 

"This  legislation  does  not  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  preventive  detention  of  the 
accused  because  of  the  possibility  that  his 
liberty  might  endanger  the  public,  either  be- 
cause'of  the  possibility  of  the  commission  of 
further  acts  of  violence  by  the  accused  dvulng 
the  pre-trial  period,  or  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  at  large  might  result  in  the  intimi- 
dation of  witnesses  or  the  destruction  of  evi- 
dence .  .  .  Obviously,  the  problem  of  preven- 
tive detention  Is  closely  related  to  the 
problem  of  bail  reform.  A  solution  goes  be- 
vond  the  scope  of  the  present  proposal  and 
iavolves  many  difficult  and  complex  problems 
which  require  deep  study  and  analysis.  The 
present  problem  of  reform  of  existing  bail 
procedures  demands  an  immediate  solution. 
It  should  not  be  delayed  by  consideration  of 
Che  question  of  preventive  detention.  Conse- 
quently, this  legislation  is  limited  to  bail  re- 
form only."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1541.  89th  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.  is  (1966)  (remarks  of  Congressman 
Celler). 

With  the  opening  of  the  present  91st  Con- 
gress 11  became  evident  that  there  was  a  de- 
sire in  both  Houses  to  take  a  further  look 
at  the  Bail  Reform  Act.  Hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  indicate 
that,  while  many  members  endorse  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act,  there  is  considerable 
sentiment  for  providing  discretionary  author- 
ity to  Judicial  officers  to  consider  factors 
other  than  likelihood  of  a  defendant's  ap- 
pearing for  trial  in  determining  eligibility 
for  release.  This  attitude  was  reflected  in 
President's  call  on  January  31.  1969  for  leg- 
islation to  permit  pre-trial  detention  of  de- 
fendants In  non-capital  cases  whose  pre- 
trial release  is  considered  dangerous  to  the 
community  at  large  or  to  particular  Individ- 
uals. 27  Cong.  Q.  Weekly  Rep.  238  (Feb.  7. 
1969).  Pursuant  to  the  President's  request, 
the  Department  of  Justice  sent  the  Senate  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966.  This  proposed  amendment,  S.  2600, 
was  introduced  by  Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska. 
Neb.,  R..  on  July  11,  1969.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  115,  pt.  14,  pp.  19259-19264. 

S.  2600  would  amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  crime  committed 
by  persons  released  on  bail.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  are: 

1.  Authority  to  consider  danger  to  the 
community  in  setting  conditions  of  pre-trial 
release; 

2.  Authcrlty  to  deny  pre-trial  release  for  a 
sixty  day  period  to  specific  categories  of  de- 
fendants who  are  found  to  be  dangerous  after 
an  adversary  hearing  with  appropriate  pro- 
cedural safeguards; 

3.  Authority  to  revoke  pre-trial  release  and 
detain  defendants  who  violate  release  condi- 
tions; and 

4.  Provision  for  mandatory  additional  terms 
of  imprisonment  to  be  served  consecutively 
by  persons  found  guilty  of  ball  jumping  or  of 
committing  an  offense  while  on  pre-trial  re- 
lease. Congressional  Record,  vol.  115,  pt.  14, 
p.  19261. 

This  report  Is  concerned  solely  with  the 
most  controversial  of  these  provisions — 
namely  those  summarized  In  sub-paragraph 
2  above,  dealing  with  pre-trial  detention  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days.  These  provisions  are 
also  set  forth  in  detail  In  Appendix  A  to  this 
report. 

The  legislative  history  of  these  pre-trial 
detention  provisions  Is  further  complicated 
by  the  following  developments.  On  July  11, 
1969,  Sen.  Hruska  and  others  Introduced  S. 


2601  for  the  Nixon  Administration,  proposing 
a  re  .organization  of  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Congressional  Record,  vol.  115. 
pt.  14.  p.  19259.  S.  2601  passed  the  Senate 
within  70  days  of  its  submission,  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1969.  (See  remarks  by  Sen.  Ervin,  116 
Cong.  Rec.  8914  (March  24,  1970) ).  On  March 
19,  1970.  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
H.R.  16196.  the  "District  of  Columbia  Omni- 
bus Crime"  bill,  substituting  this  omnibus 
bill  for  the  Senate  text  of  S.  2601  and  return- 
ing S.  2601  to  the  Senate  with  a  request  for  a 
conference.  116  Cong.  Rec.  8086-8221.  H.R. 
16196  includes  preventive  detention  legisla- 
tion; S.  2601  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  refer- 
ence to  preventive  detention.  Moreover,  the 
preventive  detention  measures  contained  In 
H.R.  16196  are  Identical  to  the  principal 
features  of  S.  2600  previously  summarized. 

On  March  24.  1970.  the  Senate  amended  S. 
2601  as  amended  by  the  House,  s-absiituting 
bills  previously  passed  by  it  and  omitt.ng  all 
provisions  for  preventive  detention:  the  .Sen- 
ate al.so  requested  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  116  Cong.  Rec.  8975  (March 
24.  1970).  It  is  somewhat  disturbing  to  ob- 
serve that  the  senators  who  were  mo.st  criti- 
cal of  preven'ive  detention  (such  as  Senator 
Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina)  were  not  in- 
cluded anions  those  appointed  to  represent 
the  Senate  on  the  Conference  Commif.ec- 

II.   CONSTITUTIONAL   ISSUES 

The  question  whether  pre-trial  detention 
of  a  defendant  considered  dangerous  to  the 
community  at  large  or  to  particular  Individ- 
uals would  be  constitutional  entails  two  sep- 
arate issues:  first,  whether  the  "excessive 
ball "  clause  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  gives 
or  implies  an  absolute  right  to  ball,  and 
makes  its  denial  unconstitutional;  and  sec- 
ond, whether  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  prevents  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  defendant  on  the  basis  of  a  pre- 
diction of  future  misconduct.  Neither  of 
these  two  issues  has  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  most  recent  consideration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Eighth  .Amendment  is  Carl- 
son  V.  London,  342  U.S.  524  (1952),  (5-4  de- 
cision). In  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Reed, 
the  Court  held  that  alien  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  were  not  entitled  to  be 
released  on  bail,  pending  final  determination 
of  their  deportablllty,  Mr.  Justice  Reed  said: 

"The  bail  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
ch.inges  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
1  Wm.  &  Mary  II.  ch.  2.  ?  KIO).  In  England 
that  clau.se  has  never  been  thought  to  ac- 
cord a  right  to  bail  in  all  cases.  PetersdorH, 
on  Ball.  483  et  seq..  but  merely  to  provide 
that  bail  shall  not  be  excessive  in  those  cases 
where  it  Is  proper  to  grant  ball.  When  this 
clause  was  carried  over  Into  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  nothing  was  said  that  Indicated  any 
different  concept.  I  Annals  of  Congress  753 
The  Eghth  Amendment  has  not  prevented 
Congress  from  defining  the  classes  of  cases 
In  which  bail  shall  be  allowed  In  this  coun- 
try. Thus  in  criminal  cases  ball  is  not  com- 
pulsory where  the  punishment  may  be  death. 
I  Stat.  91.  t'  33;  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
46(a).  Indeed,  the  very  language  of  the 
Amendment  fails  to  say  all  arrests  must  be 
bailable.  We  think,  clearly,  here  that  the 
Eighth  Amendment  does  not  require  that 
ball  be  allowed  under  the  circumstances  of 
these  cases."  Carlson  v.  London.  342  U.S.  at 
545-546. 

Although  Justice  Reed  does  not  explicitly 
say.  here,  that  the  only  properly  bailable 
cases  are  those  which  Congress  has  defined 
as  bailable.  It  should  be  observed  that  he  did 
say  that.  "The  Eighth  Amendment  has  not 
prevented  Congress  from  defining  the  classes 
of  cases  In  which  ball  shall  be  allowed  in  this 
country."  To  illustrate  this  point,  he  observed 
that.   "Thus   In   criminal    cases   ball   Is   not 


compulsory      where      the      punishment      Is 
death."" 

Arguing  In  dissent  in  Carlson,  Mr  Justice 
Black  rejected  the  Court's  Interpretation  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment,  .xs  expressed  by  Jus- 
tice Reed,  saying: 

"As  to  (1)  :  The  Eighth  Amendment  is  in 
the  American  Bill  of  Rights  of  1789.  not 
the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689  And  it  is 
well  known  that  our  Bill  of  Rights  was  writ- 
ten and  adopted  to  guarantee  Americans 
greater  freedom  than  had  been  enjoyed  by 
their  ancestors  who  had  been  driven  from 
Europe  by  persecution.  As  to  (2)  :  It  is  true 
bail  has  freqtiently  been  denied  in  this  coun- 
try 'when  the  punishment  may  be  death.' 
I  "fall  to  see  where  the  Court's  analogy  be- 
tween deportation  and  the  death  penalty 
advances  its  argument  unless  it  is  also 
analogizing  the  offense  of  indoctrinating  talk 
to  the  crime  of  first  degree  murder  "  Carlson 
V.  Lanclcn,  p.  557. 

The  other  three  dissenting  Justices  (Frank- 
further.  Douglas  and  Burton)  did  not  Join 
in  Mr.  Justice  Black's  dissent,  but  Mr.  Jtistlce 
Burton,  besides  Joining  in  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
further's  dissent,  added  "the  suggestion  that 
the  Eighth  Amendment  lends  support  to  the 
statutory  interpretation  he  advocated  That 
.Amendment  clearly  prohibits  federal  Vjail  that 
is  excessive  in  amount  when  seen  In  the  light 
of  all  traditionally  relevant  circumstances. 
Likewise  it  must  prohibit  unreasonable  denial 
uf  ball."  (p  569) 

Stack  V.  Boyle.  342  US  1.  Is  another  recent 
case  which  considers  the  meaning  of  th.e 
Eighth  Amendment's  "excessive  ball"  clause 
In  an  opinion  by  Mr  Chief  Justice  Vinson, 
the  Court  held  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition of  excesshe  bail  was  violated  when 
a  District  Court  uniformly  fixed  an  amount 
cf  $50,000  for  each  of  twelve  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  teach  or  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  by  force  or  violence  Speak- 
liig  for  the  Court.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  V'mson 
said: 

"Prom  the  passage  cf  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789.  1  Stat.  73.  91.  to  the  present  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Prrcedure.  Rule  46ia)  (I), 
federal  law  has  unequivocally  provided  that 
a  person  arrested  for  a  non-capita!  ofTense 
fhall  be  admitted  to  ball  "  p  4 

"The  right  to  release  before  trial  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  accused's  giving  adequate 
assurance  that  he  wnll  stand  trial  and  submit 
to  sentence  If  found  cuilty"  pp    4-5 

"Ball  sot  at  a  figure  higher  than  an  amount 
reasonably  calculated  to  fulfill  this  purpose 
Is  'excessive'  under  the  Eighth  Amendment." 
p.  5. 

"Since  the  function  of  ball  Is  limited,  the 
fixing  of  ball  for  any  individual  defendant 
must  be  based  tipon  standards  relevant  to 
the  purpo.se  of  assuring  the  presence  of 
that  defendant  The  traditional  standard^  as 
expres.sed  In  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  are  to  be  applied  In  each  case  to 
each  defendant."  p    5 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion.  Mr  Jus- 
tice Jackson,  with  whom  Mr  Justice  Frank- 
furter Joined,  agreed  with  Chief  Justice  Vin- 
son's understandintr  cf  the  funct;on  of  bail 
adding:  "But  the  Judge  Is  not  free  to  make 
the  sky  the  limit  because  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  says:  'Excessive  bail 
shall  not  be  required    .  .    '"  (p.  8) 

Suffice  it  to  sav   then,  that  from  the  fore- 


•  The  rule  In  point,  here,  is:  (1)  Before 
Conviction.  A  person  arrested  for  an  offense 
not  punishable  by  death  shall  be  admitted  to 
bail.  A  person  arrested  for  an  offense  punish- 
able by  death  may  be  admitted  to  bail  by  any 
court  or  Judge  authorized  by  law  to  do  so  in 
the  exercise  of  discretion,  giving  due  weight 
to  the  evidence  and  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offense  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  46  ( a  m  1 ) . 
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going  quotations  there  are  basically  two  ways 
of  reading  the  Eighth  Amendment:  (1) 
either  as  g\iaranteelng  an  absolute  right  to 
ball  In  non-capital  criminal  cases;  or  (2)  as 
a  guarantee  to  a  reasonable  sum  ot  money 
calculated  according  to  stai.dards  relevant 
to  assuring  the  defendant  will  not  flee  the 
Jurisdiction  and  based  upon  provisions  of 
federal  law  as  determined  by  Congress. 

Professor  Caleb  Foote,  in  a  historical  study 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment  and  Its  framers, 
argues  that  the  right  to  ball  was  acknowl- 
edged as  a  primary  right  that  had  to  exist 
In  a  large  class  of  cases  and  that  reference 
to  excessive  ball  was  merely  one  method  of 
preventing  any  circumvention  of  this  right. 
Poote  "Tho  Coming  Constitutional  Crisis  In 
Ball":  I.  113  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  959.  965-989 
( 19C5) .  Foote  builds  a  strong  case  explaining 
whv  the  inadequate  expression  cf  this  Intent 
to  have  an  ab.solute  right  to  ball  was  the 
result  of  a  historical  accident.  See  too  his 
testimony  in  Hearings  On  Amendments  To 
T^e  Bail  Reform  Act  Of  1966,  Before  Sub- 
ccmm.  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate Ccmm.  on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  at  357  (1968).  But  with  all  due  respect 
for  Professor  Foote's  argument  of  historical 
accident.  It  is  certainly  true  that  an  explana- 
tion of  this  historical  event  as  an  accident 
appears  to  be  less  than  Immune  to  attack. 
See  eg.,  Mitchell.  Ball  Reform  and  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  Pre-trial  Detention,  55  Va. 
L.  Rev.  1223   (19691. 

In  short,  the  argument  for  the  absolute 
right  to  bail  interpretation  cf  the  Eighth 
Amendment  rests  on  a  shaky  foundation. 
Federal  law  has  always  provided  for  the  right 
to  bail  by  statute;  and  the  statutes  have  tra- 
ditionally denied  the  absolute  right  to  ball 
in  capital  cases.  Moreover.  It  would  not  be 
taking  liberties  to  deduce  from  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Vinson's  remarks  In  Stack  v.  Boyie 
that  the  purpose  and  function  of  bail  Is  to 
assiue  the  presence  of  the  defendant  at  trial. 
If  this  is  correct,  then  It  may  reasonably  be 
argued  that  setting  ball  and  the  application 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  this  procedure 
was  not  meant  to  apply  to  people  considered 
so  dangerous  to  the  community  that  they 
ought  not  be  released.  Whether  this  would 
be  a  worthwhile  argument  to  pursue  or  not. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ball  is  generally 
discussed  in  terms  of  assuring  the  appear- 
ance of  the  accused  for  his  trial  and  not  In 
terms  of  protecting  society  from  dangerous 
persons.-  Even  the  rationale  for  denying  bail 
In  capital  cases  is  based  on  the  idea  of  as- 
suring the  appearance  of  the  accused  for  hla 
trial,  since  it  Is  assumed  that  a  man  who 
knows  that  conviction  could  mean  his  life 
would  attempt  to  flee  the  Jurisdiction.  If 
Congress,  consistently  with  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  could  enact  the  statutes  which 
gave  the  right  to  ball  in  non-capital  crimi- 
nal cases  and  denied  this  right  In  capital 
cases,  based  upon  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
assuring  that  the  accused  would  be  brought 
to  trial.  Congress  apparently,  with  equal  con- 
sistency, could  also  pass  a  new  statute  deny- 
ing the  right  to  bail  to  persons  because  of 
predictions  about  their  daugerousness  to 
society. 

Even  assuming  that  preventive  detention 
will  survive  an  attack  based  on  the  Eight  a 
Amendment,  the  due  process  Isiue  must  still 
be  faced.  Due  process  problems  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  procedural  system  for 
administering  preventive  detention  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  Aside  from  the  obvious 
argument  that  preventive  detention  would 
violate  due  procer.s  ex  hypoihesi,  since  it 
would  deprive  the  defendant  of  his  liberty 
before  a  conviction,  the  outstanding  fact  is 
that  we  simply  do  not  have  available  the 
predictive  techniques  that  an  acceptable 
system  would   require.   As   a   result   of   this 


'This  statement  does   not  apply   to   ball 
after  conviction  and  pending  appeal. 


lack  of  technical  proficiency,  would  there 
not  be  an  Inevitable  tendency  to  over-detain? 
This  emerged  with  particular  clarity  during 
the  1969  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudicLiry.  See  especially  testi- 
mony of  Professor  Dershowltz.  Hearings  on 
Amendm.ents  to  Bail  Reform  Act.  pp.  172- 
185.  While  it  has  been  argued  that  the  civil 
commitment  of  the  mentally  incompetent  to 
stand  trial,  sexual  psychopaths,  naroctics 
addicts,  chronic  alcoholics,  and  the  mentally 
ill  provide  analogous  situations  (see  Mitchell. 
supra  at  pp.  1233-1234-)  the  analogies  are  far 
from  compelling.  The  essence  of  the  problem 
Is  that  comparable  standards  of  Judgment 
are  unavailable  In  ordinary  criminal  cases, 
prior  to  full  trial.  Although  some  of  the  pro- 
posals for  preventive  detention  try  to  mini- 
mize the  dangers  of  abure  by  specifically 
defining  the  offenses  to  which  the  procedure 
would  be  applicable,  and  by  providing  for 
some  form  of  adversary,  though  summary, 
proceedings,  they  do  not  obviate  the  basic 
difficulty  of  lack  of  adequate  knowledge  and 
standards  for  Judgment.  Indeed  the  clo.'^r 
that  the  hearing  on  detention  crmes  to  a  full 
trial,  the  more  It  accentuates  the  underlying 
evil  of  court  coneestlon  and  delayed  trials. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  pre-trial 
detention  has  In  elTect  been  authorized,  with- 
out violation  of  due  process.  In  the  denial 
of  ball  m  capital  ca.-^es  as  well  as  In  the 
setting  of  prohibitively  high  bail  In  non- 
capital cases.  In  response  to  this  argument, 
It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  denial  of  ball 
in  capital  cases  Is  primarily  to  assure  ap- 
pearance at  the  trial  rather  than  to  prevent 
danger  to  the  community;  and  second  that 
setting  of  prohibitively  high  ball  is  an  abuse 
of  the  ball  process  which  has  been  increas- 
ingly frowned  upon  both  by  Judicial  decisions 
(e.g..  Stack  v.  Boyle,  supra)  and  by  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  Itself.  Consequently  it  Is  doubtful 
that  such  argtiments  will  be  very  persuasive 
In  countering  the  due  process  objection. 

III.    CONCLUSION 

Our  opposition  to  the  current  proposals 
for  pre-trial  detention  Is  not,  however,  based 
primarily  upon  constitutional  objections, 
even  though  these  are  serious  and  might  be 
concltislve.  Rather  It  Is  based  upon  the  need 
for  a  more  carefully  thought  out  and  fac- 
tually supported  program  for  Improving  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  than  Is 
represented  by  these  current  legislative  pro- 
posals. Almost  all  the  experienced  and  well- 
informed  witnesses  at  the  1969  Hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
agreed  that  the  most  fundamental  step  to- 
ward solving  the  problem  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  criminal  defendants  awaiting  trial 
would  be  the  substantial  expediting  of  the 
processes  of  criminal  Justice.  It  was  testi- 
mony such  as  this  which  convinced  Senator 
Ervln  that  pre-trial  detention,  instead  of 
contributing  toward  such  a  fundamental 
solution,  might  even  aggravate  the  situation 
by  Increasing  court  congestion  through  the 
need  for  additional,  adversary  pre-trial 
hearings. 

Finally,  Senator  Ervln  was  particularly 
dl.'sturbed  by  the  lack  of  a  basic  factual  study 
to  support  the  administration  proposals.  As 
he  said  In  the  last  Senate  debate  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Omnibus  Crime  Bill: 

"If  there  was  one  thine  upon  which  all 
witnesses  were  at^reed  In  the  January  1969, 
hearings  of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee, it  was  that  there  was  Inadequate 
Information  upon  which  to  Judge  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  gross  Invasion  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights."  116  Cong.  Rec.  8914-8917  (March  24, 
1970). 

This  was  especially  surprising  because  a 
major  scientific  study  was  commissioned  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion and  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  pre- 


trial crime  committed,  to  develop  reliable 
predictive  devices.  If  possible,  to  support 
preventive  detention,  and  to  search  out  ways 
to  prevent  and  control  pre-trial  crime  short 
of  preventive  detention.  This  commissioned 
study  was  completed  on  March  31,  1970.  and 
it  Is  astonishing  that  the  Department  did 
not  allow  for  Ite  completion  and  utilize  ita 
conclusions  so  that  any  legislation  on  pre- 
ventive detention  could  be  considered  ob- 
Jectlvely  on  Its  merits.  Senator  Ervln  has 
suggested  that  the  study  "will  refute  mucli 
of  the  frantic  rhetoric  the  Dei>artment  has 
Issued  about  the  need  for  preventive  c'eten- 
tlon".  116  Cong.  Rec.  8914r-8917  (March  24 
1970). 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  concept 
of  due  process  must  achieve  a  reasonable 
balance  between  essentially  protections  of 
the  IndlvlduEil  and  the  e.ssential  protection 
of  society.  In  this  balancing  process,  funda- 
mental fairness  requires  that  the  less  ex- 
treme remedies  must  be  explored  and  tested 
before  going  on  to  the  more  extreme  ones. 
This  has  not  been  done  In  the  situation  at 
hand.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  himself  ad- 
mits that  alternative  methods  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  crimes  committed  by 
persons  released  pending  trial,  such  as  speed- 
ier trials,  better  and  more  complete  super- 
vision of  such  released  persons,  and  prompt 
revocation  of  the  release  in  case  of  violation 
of  such  conditions.  Including  of  cotirse,  any 
subsequent  offenses,  have  not  been  either 
extensively  or  effectively  used.  (See  Mitchell. 
op.  cit.  supra,  55  Va.  L.  Rev.  at  1242.)  What- 
ever may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  such  Intermediate  proposals,  the  case  has 
certainly  not  been  made  out  for  proceeding 
Immediately  to  so  drastic  a  remedy  as  a  pre- 
trial detention  with  all  Its  concomittant 
evils,  based  on  such  elusive  standards  as  are 
now  being  proposed.' 

The  problems  we  face  In  America,  today, 
are  exceedingly  frustrating;  but  we  must  not 
allow  frustration  to  lead  us  to  extreme  and 
costly  overreactlons  which  may  undermine 
our  way  of  life.  As  Chief  Justice  Burger  has 
Just  reminded  us. 

"In  periods  of  stress  there  are  always  some 
voices  raised  during  that  we  suspend  fun- 
damental guarantees  and  take  shortcuts  as  a 
matter  of  self -protection. 

"But  this  Is  not  our  way  of  doing  things 
short  of  a  giant  national  emergency.  •  •  • 

"In  those  few  periods  of  our  history  when 
we  suspended  basic  guarantees  of  the  Indi- 
vidual In  times  of  great  national  emergency 
we  often  found.  In  retrospect,  that  we  had 
overreacted."  (Speech  to  the  American  Law 
Institute,  May  19,  1970,  reported  In  Chicago 
Dally  News.  May  20.  1970.) 
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3  In  this  connection  attention  Is  called  to 
the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pre-trial  Proceedings  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Project  on  Minimum  Standards 
for  Criminal  Justice,  which  states  In  Its 
Introduction: 

"After  lengthy  consideration,  and  not 
without  misgivings  by  some  members,  the 
Committee  proposes  new  and  far-reaching 
methods  of  meeting  the  problem  but  stops 
short  of  recommending  outright  preventive 
detention.  In  essence,  the  standards  provide 
for  revocation  of  release  where  the  defend- 
ant violates  the  conditions  of  his  release. 
(Section  5.6  infra).  If  a  released  defendant 
Is  indicted  or  held  to  answer  for  a  subsequent 
serious  crime  his  release  will  be  revoked. 
(Sections  5.6-5.8  infra).  While  these  mea.s- 
urcs  do  not.  of  course,  provide  absolute 
protection  against  crime  while  on  release, 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  about  tne 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  the  difficulties  oi 
predicting  criminal  behavior  in  the  im- 
mediate future  and  the  fact  that  measures 
short  of  detention  have  never  been  testea. 
persuade  the  Committee  that  outright  pre- 
ventive detention  could  not  be  proposed. 
Pp.  6-7. 


APPENDIX  A    Pretrial  Detention  Provisions 

OF  S.  2600 
••§  3146A.  Pretrial  detention  In  certain  non- 
capital cases 
"(a)  Whenever  a  Judicial  officer  deter- 
mines that  no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  of  release  will  reasonably  assure 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity, he  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  order  pretrial  detention  of  a  per- 
son charged  with : 

"(1)  a  dangerous  crime  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3152(3)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  a  crime  of  violence,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3152(4)  of  this  title,  allegedly  commit- 
ted while  on  ball  or  otJier  release,  or  proba- 
tion, parole  or  mandatory  release  pending 
completion  of  a  sentence,  If  the  prior  charge 
Is  a  crime  of  violence,  or  If  the  person  h.as 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  within 
the  ten-year  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  alleged  commission  of  the  present  of- 
fense; or 

••(3)  an  offense  who.  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
structing cr  attempting  to  obstruct  Justice, 
threatens,  injures,  Intimidates,  or  attempts 
to  threaten.  Injure,  or  Intimidate  any  pro- 
spective witness  or  jurar. 

"(b)  No  person  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  ordered  detained  un- 
less the  Judicial  officer — 

"(1)  holds  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(01  of  this  section; 
"(2)  finds  that — 

"(A)  there  Is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  person  Is  a  person  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  based  on  the  factors  set  out  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3146  of  this  title,  there 
is  no  condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release,  which  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  community; 
and 

"(C)  except  with  respect  to  a  person  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  Information 
presented  to  the  Judicial  officer,  there  is  a 
substantial  probability  that  the  i>erson  com- 
mitted the  offense  for  which  he  is  present 
before  the  Judicial  officer:  and 

"(3)  Issues  an  order  of  detention  accom- 
panied by  written  findings  of  fact  and  the 
reasons  for  its  entry. 

"(c)  The  following  procedures  shall  apply 
to  pretrial  detention  hearings  held  pursuant 
to  this  section : 

"(1)  Whenever  the  person  Is  before  a  Judi- 
cial officer,  the  hearing  may  be  Initiated  on 
oral  motion  of  the  United  States  attorney. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  person  has  been  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3146  of  this  title 
and  It  subsequently  appears  that  such  per- 
son may  be  subject  to  pretrial  detention,  the 
United  States  attorney  may  Initiate  a  pre- 
trial detention  hearing  by  ex  parte  written 
motion.  Upon  such  motion  the  Judicial  offi- 
cer may  Issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
person  and  such  person  shall  be  brought  be- 
fore a  Judicial  officer  in  the  district  where 
he  Is  arrested.  He  shall  then  be  transferred 
to  the  district  In  which  his  arrest  was  or- 
dered for  proceedings  In  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(3)  The  pretrial  detention  hearing  shpll 
be  held  immediately  upon  the  person  being 
brought  before  the  Judicial  officer  for  such 
hearing  unless  the  person  or  the  United 
States  attorney  moves  for  a  continuance.  A 
continuance  granted  on  motion  of  the  per- 
son shall  not  exceed  five  calendar  days,  in 
the  absence  of  extenuating  circumstances.  A 
continuance  on  motion  of  the  United  States 
attorney  shall  be  granted  upon  good  cause 
shown  and  shall  not  exceed  three  calendar 
days.  The  person  may  be  detained  pending 
the  hearing. 

"(4)  The  person  shall  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation by  counsel  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  present  Information,  to  testify,  and  to 
present  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 


"(5)  Information  stated  in.  or  offered  in 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law. 

"  1 6 )  Testimony  of  the  person  given  during 
the  hearing  shall  not  be  admissible  on  the 
Issue  of  gu;lt  in  any  other  Judicial  proceed- 
ing, but  such  testimony  shall  be  admissible 
;n  proceedings  pursuant  to  sections  3150, 
3150A.  and  3150B  cf  tnls  title,  in  perjury  pro- 
ceedings, and  as  impeachment  in  any  sub- 
sequent proceedings. 

"  ( 7 )  Appeals  from  orders  of  detention  may 
be  taken  pui-suant  to  section  3147  of  this 
title. 

"(d)  The  following  shall  be  applicable  to 
perriOiis  detained  to  this  section; 

"  (1 )  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  person 
shall  be  given  an  expedited  trial. 

"(2)  Any  person  detained  shall  be  treated 
in  accordance  with  section  3146  of  this  title — 

"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendar 
days,  unless  the  trial  is  in  progress  or  the 
trial  has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the 
person;  or 

"iB)  whenever  a  Judicial  officer  finds  that 
a  subsequent  event  has  eliminated  the  beisls 
for  such  detention. 

"  1 3 )  The  person  shall  be  deemed  detained 
pursuant  to  section  3148  of  this  title  If  he  Is 
convicted. 

"(e)  The  judicial  officer  may  detain  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  calendar  days  a  per- 
son who  comes  before  him  for  a  ball  deter- 
mination charged  with  any  offense.  11  It  ap- 
pears that  such  person  Is  presently  on  pro- 
bation, parole,  or  mandatory  release  pending 
completion  of  sentence  for  any  offense  under 
State  or  Federal  law  and  that  such  person 
may  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person 
or  the  community  If  released.  During  the 
five-day  period,  the  United  States  attorney 
or  the  Corporstlon  Coiinsel  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  notify  the  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  probation  or  parole  officials.  If 
such  officials  fail  or  decline  to  take  the  per- 
son into  custody  during  such  period,  the  per- 
son shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3146  of  this  title,  unless  he  is  subject  to 
detention  pursuant  t<j  this  section.  If  the 
person  is  subsequently  convicted  of  the  of- 
fense charged,  he  shall  receive  credit  toward 
service  of  sentence  for  the  time  he  was  de- 
tained ptu-suunt  to  this  subsection." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  30, 
1970.  entitled  "D.C.  Injustice  Bill,"  also 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1970] 
D.C.  Injustice  Bnx 

The  District  of  Columbia  omnlbtis  crime 
bill  Is  a  stalking-horse  for  similar  legislation 
on  the  national  level.  If  It  Is  permitted  to  go 
through  a  House-Senate  conference  with 
Its  repressive  features  untouched.  Congress 
will  have  set  precedents  that  It  will  be 
sure  to  regret  later  on. 

There  are  useful  provisions  In  this  lengthy 
bill,  mainly  concerning  reorganization  and 
consolidation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
would  assume  a  greater  part  of  the  financial 
burden  of  new  public  safety  programs  In 
the  District. 

The  objectionable  sections  In  the  House 
version — following  the  tough  line  of  the 
Department  of  Justice — contain  broad  wire- 
tapping and  "no-knock"  search  warrant 
authority,  stringent  requirements  of  adult 
trials  for  sixteen-year-olds  and  a  change  In 
the  burden  of  proof  In  juvenile  courts,  man- 
datory sentencing  and  preventive  detention. 
There  Is  a  section  requiring  a  citizen  suing 


for  false  arrest  to  pay  the  policeman's  at- 
torney— even  If  the  citizen  wins  the  case. 

Senator  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  succinctly 
describes  the  Administration-supported 
House  bill  as  "repressive,  nearsighted.  Intol- 
erant, unfair  and  vindictive  legislation."  It 
contains  probable  violations  of  the  First, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Amend- 
ments. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  is 
political  legislation  with  a  vengeance.  It 
would  inspire  new  disrespect  for  the  law  and 
seriously  Interfere  with  the  major  function 
of  the  courts,  which  Is  the  administration 
of  justice. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berr!''.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  t-o  the  bill  'H.R. 
16916)  making  appropriations  for  the 
OflQce  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein;  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
3  and  38  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  there- 
in, each  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


OPPOSITION  TO  COMPULSORY  BUS- 
ING OF  STUDENTS  TO  ACHIEVE 
RACIAL  BALANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  strongly  oppo.se  the  compulsory  busing 
of  students  to  achieve  racial  balance.  I 
believe  this  practice  is  unfair  to  students 
and  parents  of  all  races. 

The  true  mission  cf  the  schools  should 
be  quality  education.  It  is  time  that  we 
give  more  emphasis  to  the  education  of 
schoolchildren  and  le.;s  to  sociological 
theory. 

There  is  no  logic  in  requiring  students 
to  be  transferred  many  miles  from  their 
homes  to  achieve  an  artificial  racial 
balance  in  the  schools. 

I  have  spoken  against  the  practice  of 
compulsory  busing  on  many  occasions, 
and  I  have  voted  in  the  Senate  against 
permitting  that  practice. 

At  a  recent  committee  hearing.  I  drew 
from  the  Under  Secrotarv-  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  admission 
that  his  Department  has  no  legal  au- 
thority to  order  compulsory  busing  for 
racial  balance. 

So  deeply  concerned  am  I  over  this 
problem  that  I  am  today  .sending  a  tele- 
gram to  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  ask- 
ing that  the  Justice  Department  enter 
court  cases  on  behalf  of  parents  and 
pupils  who  are.  or  may  be.  adversely  af- 
fected by  decisions  in  these  cases. 

I  have  sent  a  similar  telegrams  to 
Secretary  Richardson  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  ask- 
ing that  representatives  of  that  Depart- 
ment be  instructed  that  school  districts 
are  not  to  be  compelled  to  Institute  bus- 
ing to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  my  telegrams  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeciion,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

July  16,  1970. 

Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHELL, 
Attorney    General.    Department    of    Justice, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  specifically 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  assignment 
of  students  to  schools  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  racial  balance. 

Section  401  of  the  act  defines  "desegre- 
gation" and  states  that  this  term  "shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
BChools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance". 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration  have 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  the  policy 
of  the  present  administration  Is  to  honor 
this  requirement  of  the  law. 

In  February,  a  spokesman  for  the  White 
House  Issued  a  statement  saying:  "The  Pres- 
ident has  consistently  opposed,  and  still  op- 
poses, compulsory  busing  of  children  to 
achieve  racial  balance  " 

During  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Mr.  John  Veneman.  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  stated  in  response  to  questions  by 
me  that  HEW  does  not  have  the  right  to 
require  school  districts  to  order  the  busing 
of  students  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

In  the  light  of  these  statements  of  pclicy 
and  the  hardship  now  being  Imposed  on 
parents  and  students  alike — of  all  races — 
I  feel  it  Ls  Imperative  that  your  Depart- 
ment take  vigorous  action  to  insure  that 
section  401  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is 
upheld. 

I  urge  that  representatives  of  your  de- 
partment be  Instructed  to  enter  court  cases 
on  behalf  of  parents  and  pupils  who  are  or 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  decisions  in 
these  cases. 

The   administration    should    take    a    firm 

stand  against  compulsory  transfer  of  pupils 

to   achieve    an    artificial    racial    balance    by 

taking  the  Initiative  In  pending  court  cases. 

Harrv  p.  Byrd,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 

Jilt   15,   1970. 
Hen    Elliot  L.  Richardson. 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  specifically 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  assignment 
of  students  to  schools  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  racial  balance. 

Section  401  of  the  act  defines  "desegrega- 
tion '  and  states  that  this  term  "shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance." 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration  have 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  the  policy 
of  the  present  administration  is  to  honor 
this  requirement  of  the  law. 

In  February,  a  spokesman  for  the  White 
House  ls.sued  a  statement  saying:  "the  Presi- 
dent has  consistently  opposed,  and  still  op- 
poses, compulsory  busing  of  children  to 
achieve  racial  balance," 

During  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Mr,  John  Veneman.  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
stated  m  response  to  questions  by  me  that 
HEW  does  not  have  the  right  to  require 
school  districts  to  order  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

In  the  light  of  these  statements  of  policy 
and  the  hardship  now  being  Imposed  on 
parents  and  students  alike — of  all  races — I 
feel  it   is  Imperative  that  your   department 


take  vigorous  action  to  insure  that  Section 
401  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  upheld, 

I  urge  that  all  representatives  of  your  de- 
partment dealing  with  school  desegregation 
cases  be  instructed  that  school  districts  are 
not  to  be  compelled  to  Institute  busing  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance, 

The  administration,  I  feel,  Is  obligated  to 
take  a  firm  stand  against  compulsory  trans- 
fer of  pupils  to  achieve  an  artificial  racial 
balance. 

Harry  F,  Byrd,  Jr,, 

U.S.  Senator. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  re.sunied  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  iS,  2601 »  to  reor- 
ganize the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr,  President,  jast  a 
few  comments  on  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  conference  report  en  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  must  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  The  broad  cliaracterization 
that  the  House  was  successful  on  the 
important  i.'^sues  means  nothing.  One 
must  investigate  item  by  item  in  any 
group  of  issues.  With  respect  to  the  ones 
specified  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin  i  in  his  remarks  be- 
fore the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
on  the  approximately  68  ussues  which  he 
raised  tliere  as  being  objectionable  in  the 
House  version,  in  the  conference  the  Sen- 
ate's position  prevailed  in  50  percent  of 
these  issues,  the  House's  position  in  32 
percent,  and  the  others  were  genuine 
compromises. 

Take  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  It  will  be  seen 
that  less  than  30  percent  of  the  House's 
positions  remain. 

On  the  no-knock  issue  the  Senate  pre- 
vailed, as  it  did  on  the  money,  Lorton 
Reformatory,  almost  all  the  mandatory 
provisions,  on  tests  and  experiments  on 
persons,  and  on  many  others.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  crime  bill  niust  stand  on  it£ 
own  merits.  It  is  a  good  proposal.  If  it 
can  stand  on  its  own  merits,  on  what  is 
in  the  bill,  anr"  not  on  the  clouds  of 
rhetoric  going  up  in  all  directions,  it 
will  pass. 

I  might  say  that,  despite  the  parlia- 
mentary devices  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  prepared,  he  is  only 
kidding  himself  and  kidding  Members 
of  the  Senate  if  he  thinks  any  other 
crime  measure  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  going  to  pass  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  specifics 
are  what  we  are  concerned  with,  not  the 
generalities.  We  would  have  had  the 
signatures  of  seven  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, including  the  three  Senators  who 
did  not  si^.  had  we  not  included  pre- 
trial detention.  Pretrial  detention  is  an 
arguable  i.ssue.  Positions  differ,  but  the 
Senate-House  conference  report  is  a 
good,  sound  measure. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
on  this  conference  report,  both  in  the 
lecislative  halls  and  in  the  media,  re- 
minds me  of  the  man  who  reported  he 
did  not  think  much  of  the  "Mona  Lisa" 
because  there  was  a  nick  in  the  frame. 
With  all  the  furor  over  one  or  two  issues, 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
scope  and  importance  of  this  legislation. 

This  conference  report  represents  a 
needed  and  significant  judicial  reform  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Some  of  it  is 
uniquely  adapted  to  this  city  but  much 
of  it  presents  a  model  for  States  and 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

This  legislation  establishes  the  first 
truly  local  court  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia's  history.  The  peculiar  mixture 
of  both  Federal  and  local  business  in  the 
Federal  courts  is  ended,  and  the  Federal 
courts  are  freed  to  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  Federal  matters.  The  local  courts 
are  given  full  responsibilities  for  local 
cases  and  the  manpower  to  meet  these 
responsibilities.  This  constitutes  a  real 
breakthrough  in  court  administration,  in 
my  judgment  one  of  the  most  important 
though  little  publicized  aspects  of  the 
report. 

For  the  first  time  the  District  will  have 
a  true  family  court  as  a  division  of  the 
new  trial  court.  The  family  disintegration 
and  social  problems  which  plague  this 
city  as  they  plague  every  city  can  be  met 
in  the  judicial  process  with  a  unified  ap- 
proach aimed  at  solution  rather  than  a 
piecemeal  processing  of  the  individual  in 
a  vacuum.  Those  outbursts  which  are 
symptoms  of  family  problems  will  be 
treated  as  such — not  as  crimes. 

For  the  first  time  since  this  genera- 
tion of  parents  was  born,  the  juvenile 
code  has  been  completely  revised  and 
modernized.  The  vagueness  and  inade- 
quacy of  the  existing  code  is  replaced 
with  a  comprehensive  procedural  code 
designed  to  protect  the  child,  weed  out 
the  youthful  criminal,  and  assure  all  the 
necessary  flexibility  to  fashion  a  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
individual  child. 

Within  this  basic  franiework  of  court 
reform  are  a  number  of  related  provi- 
sions which  merit  but  never  seem  to  re- 
ceive the  proper  attention— the  transfer 
to  the  local  courts  of  the  jurisdiction  over 
admission  to  the  local  bar,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  obsolete  coroner  system  with 
a  modern  medical  examiner,  elimination 
of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  local 
tax  cases,  resolution  of  some  of  the  con- 
fusion surrounding  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Administrative  Procedure  Act,  a 
modern  long-arm  statute.  This  report 
contains  more  than  court  reform— it  is 
a  reform  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  well.  The  legal  aid  project  which  has 
long  since  proved  its  worth  is  graduated 
to  a  full  public  defender  system.  The  Bail 
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Agency,  which  has  not  yet  reached  its 
full  potential,  is  given  expanded  power 
and  responsibility  to  aid  and  supervise 
those  released  while  awaiting  trial.  The 
crimmal  procedure  code,  most  of  which 
dates  from  1901,  Is  revised  and  codified. 

For  the  most  part,  the  average  news- 
paper reader  is  led  to  believe  that  this 
criminal  procedure  code  is  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  and  that 
it  consists  solely  of  three  provisions — the 
so-called  no-knock  section,  pretrial  de- 
tention, and  wiretapping.  While  It  is 
these  pronsions  that  have  generated  the 
de'oate,  I  believe  it  is  most  important  that 
this  body  consider  also  the  many  other 
pronsions  relating  to  criminal  procedure 
in  the  conference  report. 

The  new  criminal  procedure  code  gath- 
ers in  one  title  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  the  statutory  provisions  scat- 
tered throughout  the  code  and  fills  in  the 
gap.s  now  covered  by  case  law.  For  the 
first  time  it  details  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  prior  convictions  leading  to 
increased  penalties  are  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court.  Without  jeopardizing  the 
rights  of  the  accused,  it  permits  appel- 
late resolution  of  motions  to  suppress 
evidence. 

In  view  of  the  many  urgently  needed 
measures  in  this  conference  report,  I  in- 
tend to  give  it  my  support.  To  reject  the 
conference  report  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, result  in  another  year  of  increas- 
ing crime  and  frustration  for  the  people 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  I,  therefore,  urge 
it.s  adoption. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  in- 
creasingly regular  intervals,  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  called  upon  to  be  the  conscience 
of  the  country,  to  reassert  the  Na- 
tion's confidence  in  our  Constitution,  to 
prevent  the  American  people  from  being 
fooled,  or  fooling  themselves. 

Today  we  are  again  presented  with 
that  challenge  and  that  opportunity.  We 
are  toid  that  the  question  before  us  Is 
whether  we  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  crime. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  at  all.  Every 
one  of  us  wants  to  stop  crime,  and  we 
will  take  every  appropriate  step  to  do  so. 
The  real  question  today  is  whether  we 
want  to  put  a  stop  to  the  great  crime 
hoax  wliich  is  being  put  over  on  our 
citizens,  the  rash  promises  and  rhetoric 
and  irresponsible  propaganda  that  mis- 
leads the  Nation  into  believing  that  there 
are  easy  answers  to  the  crime  problem. 
that  we  can  end  crime  on  the  streets 
tomorrow — "if  only." 

In  1968  it  was  "we  can  end  crime  if 
only  we  get  a  new  Attorney  General." 
And  50  we  got  a  new  Attorney  General, 
but  murders  in  the  Nation  went  up  twice 
as  fast  as  they  did  under  the  previous 
Attorney  General.  We  were  told  crime 
would  end  if  only  we  could  get  a  new- 
Chief  Justice.  And  we  got  a  new  Chief 
Justice.  But  burglaries  rose  three  times 
as  fast  as  they  did  under  the  old  Chief 
Justice.  And  now  we  in  Congress  are  the 
scapegoats.  Crime  can  be  stopped,  they 
say,  if  only  Congress  passes  new  laws  to 
dilute  the  Constitution  and  shortcircuit 
the  traditions  of  justice  and  liberty  that 
have  kept  us  free  and  strong. 

But,  of  course,  once  again,  the  fact  is 
that  the  promises  are  empty.  Even  if 
every  one  of  the  objectionable  bills  and 
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parts  of  bills  before  the  Congress  Is 
passed,  no  American  will  be  any  safer  on 
the  streets  or  in  his  shop  or  at  home. 

For  the  fact  is  that  Attorneys  General, 
and  Chief  Justices,  and  congressional  en- 
actments tampering  with  court  proce- 
dures, have  very  little  to  do  with  bur- 
glaries and  murders  and  robberies.  And 
the  fact  is  that  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers. No  one  bill,  no  five  bills,  no  13 
bills,  are  the  answer  to  crime.  And 
anyone  who  claims  that  they  are  is  per- 
petrating a  cruel  fraud  on  the  public. 

What  makes  this  deception  even 
cruder  is  the  fact  that  It  distracts  at- 
tention from  the  serious  defects  in  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  anticrime  pro- 
grams which  do  hold  some  potential  for 
crime  control.  The  past  18  months  have 
been  disastrous  for  the  most  promising 
Federal  anticrime  programs.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Admlstration  es- 
tablished under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is 
In  such  such  poor  shape  administra- 
tively that  Congress  has  been  asked  for 
less  than  half  of  the  funds  which  we 
were  probably  prepared  to  offer. 

Under  the  administration  request  we 
would  have  been  investing  52.50  less  on 
crime  control  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  America,  than  we  could  be  in- 
vesting, I  am  confident  that  we  will  de- 
cide to  make  full  investment,  but  to  do 
so  will  have  to  bypass  the  opera- 
tional nightmare  that  has  been  created 
downtown.  Equally  sad  the  plight  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice,  a  tool  for  the  fu- 
ture which  held  out  hope  for  new  an- 
swers to  old  problems,  but  which  has 
been  weakened  by  lack  of  executive  sup- 
port and  by  the  turmoil  In  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
Similarly,  the  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
gram went  for  over  a  year  without  a 
director,  and  it  is  in  such  pitiful  shape 
that  It  has  requested  only  one-fourth  of 
its  authorized  funds.  And  such  programs 
as  the  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  have  been  allowed  to  lie  fallow  and 
deteriorate. 

These  are  scandals  of  the  first  order. 
These  are  truly  missed  opportunities  for 
a  Federal  contribution  to  crime  control. 
These  are  performance  gaps  which  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  press,  and  the  public. 

Yet  these  have  been  lost  in  a  smoke- 
screen of  rhetoric  about  the  great  golden 
pot  of  crime  control  at  the  end  of  the 
legislative  rainbow.  Rather  than  worry- 
ing about  how  to  make  the  programs  we 
already  have  work,  the  bright  lawyers 
downtown  have  been  spending  their  time 
devising  and  promoting  new  laws  that 
cannot  possibly  work.  Today  we  consider 
the  granddaddy  of  them  all.  the  amal- 
sam  of  the  worst  parts  of  all  the  other 
bills,  the  Christmas  tree  long  dreamed  of 
by  the  laziest  prosecutors,  the  waste- 
basket  for  judicially  rejected  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutive  mistakes  and  mis- 
judgments  of  the  past  decade,  the  much 
heralded,  and  little  read,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill. 

We  can  get  some  insights  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  bill,  and  the  attitudes  of  those 
who  drafted  it,  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents which  opens  the  conference  report. 
One  looks  in  vain  through  its  3  pages 


and  78  sections  for  the  words  "no-knock." 
or  "preventive  detention";  or  "wiretap- 
ping," or  anything  like  them.  They  ap- 
pear nowhere  in  this  guide  to  the  bill. 
Instead  there  Is  a  crj-ptic  reference  to 
"Codification  of  Title  23  of  District  of 
Colimibia  Code."  without  even  a  hint  as 
to  what  title  23  is  all  about.  Was  this  an 
effort  to  hide  the  most  controversial  pro- 
visions? Were  the  sponsors  so  asliamed 
of  them  that  they  did  not  want  them 
easily  found?  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  once  tliey  are  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day  and  of  public  debate,  once 
the  Senate  understands  what  Uiey  mean, 
how  little  they  promise,  and  how  dan- 
gerous they  are.  and  once  we  find  and 
ventilate  the  dozens  of  other  hidden  pro- 
visions which  are  equally  destructive  of 
our  criminal  justice  system,  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  Conference  version  of  the 
District  crime  bill  and  opt  for  one  of  tlie 
substitute  versions  which  have  been  in- 
troduced. 

In  fact  I  doubt  that  any  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  or  even  more  than  a  handful 
of  lawvers  outside  the  Senate  knows  pre- 
cisely all  of  the  ways  in  which  these  200- 
odd  pages-  of  legislation  would  change 
present  law.  Tlie  conference  report  tries 
to  explain  those  200  pages  in  only  20 
pages.  Moreover,  it  itemizes  only  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  bill  and  the 
conference  bill,  and  contains  no  explana- 
tion or  justification  for  the  differences 
between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  confer- 
ence bill.  Nor  do  we  have  anywhere  a  de- 
tailed presentation  in  the  usual  form  of 
the  precise  differences  between  the  pro- 
posed enactment  and  existing  law.  In 
view  of  the  myriad  changes  in  well  estab- 
lished law  in  this  District  which  the  bill 
entails,  I  think  such  a  presentation  Is 
necessary  for  intelligent  debate,  and  I 
hope  the  managers  of  the  bill  will  pre- 
pare and  distribute  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  explanation  was  placed  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator  within  the  last 
hour  or  so.  and  that  it  will  provide  at 
least  some  description  and  explanation. 

For,  what  I  have  heard  and  read  in 
tlie  24  hours  since  the  text  of  the  bill  be- 
came available  to  us.  convinces  me  that, 
while  there  is  substantial  doubt  whether 
this  bill  can  have  any  beneficial  effect 
on  the  crime  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  courts  will  be  clogged  up  for 
years  unraveling  its  mysteries  and  im- 
doing  its  mi.schief .  Rules  of  law  and  pro- 
cedures which  have  become  settled  dur- 
ing years  of  detailed  litigation  are  ar- 
bitrarily overturned,  in  many  cases  with- 
out there  having  been  any  attempt  at 
public  justification,  or  any  adequate 
public  or  professional  discu-ssion  and  de- 
bate. The  judicial  economies  in  the  court 
reorganization  may  thus  be  totally  dis- 
sipated as  judges  are  burdened  with 
learning,  applying,  testing,  and  in  many 
instances  overturning  the  dozens  of  mi- 
nor harassing  provisions  incorporated  In 
the  bill,  apart  from  the  serious  questions 
which  will  be  raised  under  the  major 
controversial  provisions. 

Of  course,  however,  it  is  these  provi- 
sions that  are  most  disturbing.  They 
treat  the  District  of  Columbia  like  a  con- 
quered colony.  They  threaten  to  create 
an   atmosphere  of   division   and   hatred 
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at  a  time  when  the  community  is  begin- 
ning to  achieve  some  cohesiveness.  They 
threaten  to  bring  the  poUce  into  distrust 
and  disrepute  at  a  time  when  the  pohce 
a'-e  beginning  to  be,  and  to  be  respected 
as,  professionals  who  share  community 
interests. 

The  pretrial  imprisonment  provision  is 
probably  unconstitutional  to  begin  with. 
It  not  only  reverses  our  basic  tradition 
that  an  accused  person  is  presumed  in- 
nocent until  proAen  guilty,  but  it  con- 
victs and  punishes  him  for  a  hypotheti- 
cal future  act  which  has  not  even  oc- 
curred. Even  if  its  words  could  pass  con- 
stitutional muster,  in  practice  it  would 
be  doomed  to  failure.  For  if  it  is  passed, 
it  will  invite  abu^e.  and  only  if  it  is 
abused,  only  if  very  large  numbers  of 
defendant.-^  are  imprisoned  before  they 
are  tried,  ran  it  conceivably  work.  The 
facts  before  Senator  Ervin's  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  where  this  legislation  is 
under  the  thoiou'r.h  and  proper  kind  of 
con.sideration  it  de:^erves,  demonstrates 
clearly  that  the  device  cannot  work  to 
prevent,  or  postpone,  even  tlie  minutest 
amount  of  crime,  unless  nianv  accused 
citizens  are  kept  in  jail  who  do  not.  in 
fact  deserve  to  be  kept  in  jail.  Our  proper 
course  in  this  field  is  to  wait  for  the  Judi- 
ciaiT  Committee  to  complete  its  detailed 
assessment  of  this  proposal. 

The  no-knock  situation  has  become  al- 
most a  joke.  The  conference  report 
claims  that  the  bill  merely  enacts  cur- 
rent law.  Yet  the  U.S.  attorney  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  other  officials, 
claim  that  they  cannot  now  do  what  the 
new  law  will  permit  them  to  do.  unless 
the  new  law  is  passed.  If  those  who  favor 
the  provision  cannot  get  straight  among 
themselves  what  it  does,  then  I  do  not 
think  it  is  ripe  for  enactment.  My  read- 
ing of  the  nrovisions  is  that  it  vastly  loos- 
ens the  standards  and  circumstances  for 
no-knock  searches.  My  fear  is  that  while 
it  may  possibly  bring  about  the  arrest  of 
a  few  more  bookies  or  kids  smoking  pot, 
that  mar.e;inal  benent  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  bloody  gun  battles  and  dead 
policemen  and  injured  innocent  citizens. 
My  plea  to  the  Senate  is  that  we  reject 
this  kind  of  lopsided  bargain. 

As  for  the  wiretap  section,  I  think  it 
raises  the  most  serious  technical  ques- 
tions and  deserves  the  most  careful  scru- 
tiny and  analysis  in  the  coming  weeks 
of  debate.  But  for  now,  I  can  only  point 
out  that  this  city  is  already  a  place 
where  very  many  innocent  people  live 
in  constant  fear  that  they  are  tapped  or 
bugged.  For  the  full  force  of  Federal 
electronic  surveillance  is  available  here 
to  dozens  of  agencies,  whether  upon 
court  order  in  criminal  cases,  or  in  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General 
when  he  feels  there  is  a  national  secu- 
rity justification.  To  feed  that  fear  by 
creating  a  whole  new  class  of  those  who 
may  tap  and  bug,  a  whole  new  group  of 
authorizing  judges,  and  a  whole  new 
range  of  justifications  for  tapping  and 
bugging  Is  to  make  a  hollow  shell  of 
liberty  ana  privacy  in  the  city  which  is 
the  very  symbol  and  center  of  our  con- 
stitutional democracy. 

Let  me  stress  again  that  the  vote  on 
this  conference  report  will  not  be  a  vote 
for  or  against  crime  in  the  Di.<:tnct.  The 


bill  before  us  is  not  the  only  alternative. 
It  is  one  approach.  It  is  basically  the 
House  approach.  It  contains  major  pro- 
visions which  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
conference  committee  is  on  record 
against.  It  is  an  approach  which  has 
engendered  opposition  from  every  seg- 
ment of  the  coinmunity  and  from  lead- 
ing professional  groups  elsewhere  as 
well. 

There  are  alternatives,  and  if  we  de- 
cide against  the  conference  report  we 
can  easily  adopt  one  of  the  alternatives. 
The  chairman  ol  the  Senate  District 
Committee  has  himself  written  to  each 
of  us  that,  and  I  quote. 

Court  reform  is  both  the  heart  and  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  this  bill. 

If  this  is  so,  and  if  the  court  reform 
provision  is  as  constructive  as  its  spon- 
sors assert,  then  I  say  pass  court  re- 
form; pass  it  now;  do  not  let  it  be  held 
hostage;  do  not  pay  ransom  for  it.  It 
is  ours  to  pas.s  anytime  we  wish.  We  can 
do  so  right  now,  next  week,  or  after  we 
reject  the  conference  report.  That  is  our 
choice  and  our  power.  And  that  is  the 
only  course  which  meets  our  duly  to  the 
District,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  our  own 
consciences. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  leaves,  just  for  the  record, 
a  copy  of  the  draft  Senate  statement  of 
managers  was  sent  to  each  Senator's  of- 
fice on  Monday  night.  I  hoi:)e  the  Sena- 
tor will  read  it.  The  no-knock  version  in 
the  conference  report  is  the  version 
which  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vole.  With  respect  to  pretrial  de- 
tention Lssue  tlie  Senator  referred  to,  we 
had  hearings  on  it  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  last  year,  in  which 
we  had  testimony  from  the  third-rank- 
ing judicial  figure  in  Great  Britain,  Lord 
Denniny.  Master  of  the  Rolls,  former 
Secretai-y  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Sir 
George  Coldstream,  and  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  British  magistracy,  to  ex- 
plain that  for  some  200  years  the  issue  of 
dangerousness  with  respect  to  the  release 
ol  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  had  been 
met  head  on.  and  the  judge  had  the  ab- 
solute right  to  detain  until  trial  a  per- 
son who  he  felt  would  be  dangerous  if 
released  to  the  community. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  that 
throughout  the  Nation  today,  we  cloak 
pretrial  detention  in  the  hypocrisy  of 
high  bail,  that  every  judge  considers 
dangerousness  to  the  community,  and 
that  when  he  determines  not  to  release 
a^  individual,  he  may  set  very  high  bail 
which  the  person  cannot  raise. 

What  we  have  offered  is  basic  to  the 
British  system,  but  with  much  more 
narrow  restrictions — not  nearly  so  broad 
as  theirs — with  reference  to  an  adversary 
hearing,  the  right  of  representation  by 
counsel,  the  right  of  appeal.  If  the  judge 
finds  serious  dangerousness  in  nar- 
rovvly  prescribed  cases,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  community. 
he  may  detain  the  defendant  for  up  to 
CO  days.  The  trial  must  begin  within  60 
days,  however. 

The  wiretap  provision  is  essentially 
the  Senate  version,  approximately  as  it 
passed  the  Senate,  again  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  It  provides  a  great  many 


protections  which  the  present  title  in  of 
the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  does  not  have.  It  makes  it  a 
felony  to  intercept  any  telephone  con- 
versation or  any  conversation  electroni- 
cally without  court  authorization  or  ap- 
proval.  Under  title  III  we  have  to  prove 
interst^ate  commerce.  It  makes  it  illegal 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell,  manu- 
facture, or  possess  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping devices.  It  sets  up  a  special  category 
of  protected  communications  between 
the  attorney  and  his  client,  the  cleric 
and  his  flock,  the  doctor  and  his  patient, 
the  husband  and  his  wife,  with  respect 
to  court  orders  which  permit  interception 
of  wires,  which  is  not  present  in  the  ex- 
isting law.  It  provides,  in  short,  for  a 
nimiber  of  safeguards  which  are  not 
present  in  existing  law  today.  It  elimi- 
nates the  so-called  national  security 
wiretap  for  police  officers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleague,  as  I 
asked  when  I  sent  the  Senate  statement 
of  the  managers  to  each  Senator,  will 
read  the  statement  and  tire  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I  have 
nothing  but  the  highest  respect  for  mj" 
good  colleague  from  Marj-land.  and  I  do 
not  in  any  way  envy  him  the  arduous 
turmoil  that  he  has  been  subjected  to  in 
this  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  express  my  op- 
position to  the  conference  report  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

In  many  ways,  the  bill  is  a  laudable 
and  neces.sary  step  in  the  fight  against 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  this  body  wants  to 
do  his  part  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime  in  the  District.  I  support  whole- 
heartedly many  portions  of  the  bill  as  it 
is  now  before  us.  And  I  commend  our 
conferees,  particularly  Senator  Tydings, 
for  his  successful  efforts  over  the  past 
few  months,  efforts  which  have  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  most 
repressive  features  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House. 

In  particular,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  court  reorganization  section  of  the 
bill.  The  statement  of  the  Senate  man- 
agers fully  explains  those  provisions  and 
points  out  the  advantages  of  creating  a 
new  and  strengthened  court  system  for 
the  District.  Likewise,  there  is  a  desper- 
ate need  for  the  public  defender  service 
which  the  conference  bill  would  estab- 
lish. A  more  vigorous  and  extensive  pro- 
gram of  defense  for  the  indigent  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  truely  to  provide  "eaual 
justice  under  law." 

Many  of  the  criminal  law  and  proce- 
dure sections  of  the  report  also  deserve 
the  strong  support  of  this  body. 

However,  despite  the  pressing  need  of 
the  District  for  these  improvements,  I  am 
unable  to  suoport  the  conference  bill  as 
it  now  stands.  Before  I  explain  by  oppo- 
sition, let  me  make  clear  that  there  Is  a 
viable  alternative  to  passage  of  the  con- 
ference bill  in  its  present  form.  Along 
with  Senator  Ervix  and  eight  other  Sen- 
ators, I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
encompasses  virtually  all  of  the  confer- 
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ence  bill  We  have  only  eliminated  those  Furthermore,  in  discussing  preventive 
nrovisions  of  the  bill  which  we  considered  detention,  wc  should  not  be  misled  into 
toUlly  inconsistent  with  modern  con-  equating  those  rearrested  wliile  on  bail 
cects  of  criminology  and  penology,  and  with  those  who  commit  crime  while  on 
those  provisions  which  we  felt  to  be  im-  bail.  According  to  the  study  done  by  the 
constitutional  Furthermore,  in  nearly  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  fully  52 
all  the  cases  in  which  we  felt  it  neces-  percent  of  those  rearrested  while  on  bail 
sary  to  depart  from  conference  language  were  eventually  acquitted, 
we  introduced  similar  provisions  from  I  have  pointed  out  before,  and  I  do  so 
bills  passed  recently  by  the  Senate.  again  today,  that  there  is  only  one  an- 

Thus,  there  is  a  realistic  alternative 
to  accepting  this  unwise  conference  bill. 
The  alternative  will  not  result  in  any 
further  delay  in  attaching  the  very  real 
problems  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Indeed,  we  Intend  to  press  for 
Senate  action  on  this  measure  imme- 
diately following  our  defeat  of  the  con- 
ference bill.  I  urge  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  realistic  alterna- 
tive to  the  "all  or  nothing"'  proposal 
which  the  House  has  presented  us  with. 
We  need  not^ — we  must  not — sacrifice  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  in  order  to 
reverse  the  alarming  rate  of  crime. 

I  will  mention  only  briefly  the  three 
major  provisions  which  compel  me  to 
vote  against  the  conference  bill :  Preven- 
tive detention,  no-knock  searches  and 
arrests,  and  wiretapping.  These  are  the 
three  major  sections  which  we  have  elim- 
inated altogether  in  the  alternative  pro- 
posal. I  have  previously  spoken  out 
against  the  proposal  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  preventive  detention.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  conference  report,  a  judge  would 
be  empowered  to  detain  a  suspect  ar- 
rested for  a  dangerous  or  violent  crime 
for  up  to  60  days  prior  to  trial.  My  objec- 
tions to  this  proposal  are  twofold.  Pre- 
ventive detention  at  least  raises  serious 
constitutional  questions  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  eighth  amendment's 
guarantee  of  "reasonable  bail,"  the  sixth 
amendment's  guarantees  of  "access  to 
counsel  and  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  preparation  of  a  defense,"  and 
the  fifth  amendment's  requirement  of 
"due  process." 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  a 
very  limited  form  of  preventive  detention, 
drafted  with  careful  attention  to  the 
real  dangers  of  crimes  committed  while 
on  bail,  might  pass  constitutional  muster. 
But  this  is  not  a  limited  form  of 
preventive  detention.  It  authorizes  de- 
tention of  almost  any  criminals,  as  long 
as  the  Government  makes  a  pro  forma 
certification.  Indeed,  it  could  include  a 
purse  snatcher  with  no  prior  criminal 
record,  if  he  allegedly  used  force,  or  the 
threat  of  force.  No  bill  with  such  far- 
reaching  and  dangerous  consequences 
should  be  considered  by  the  Senate  until 
we  have  had  full  hearings,  committee 
action,  and  a  chance  for  debate. 

None  of  the  studies  which  have  been 
done  on  preventive  detention  have  been 
able  to  come  up  with  objective  factors 
which  allow  anyone  to  predict  which 
defendants  will  commit  crime  while  on 
bail.  There  simply  is  no  evidence  that 
we  can  successfully  separate,  before 
trial,  those  who  will  commit  crime  on 
bail  from  those  who  will  not.  That 
should  come  as  no  surprise — we  have 
never  contended  that  we  could  separate 
the  guilty  defendants  from  the  inno- 
cent, before  trial. 


swer  to  the  problem  of  crime  committed 
v.hile  awaiting  trial.  The  solution  does 
not  lie  in  ccnfinmg  the  innocent  and  liie 
guilty  together  in  our  overcrowded  pris- 
ons. James  V.  Bennett,  who  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Pri-sons  for  27  years, 
recently  testified  against  the  administra- 
tion's "preventive  detention  "  legi.'^lation 
and  described  Federal  jails  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Most  of  these  institutions  are  mad- 
houses .  .  .  once  a  boy  or  a  man  has  been 
committed  to  jail  for  any  reason — guilty  or 
innocent — there  is  at  least  a  60  percent 
chance  he  will  go  out  to  become  part  ol  the 
unwanted,  the  rejected,  the  unemployable 
with  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  crime 
or  Join  the  anti-social  subculture. 

The  only  meaningful  answer  to  crime 
committed"  while  awaiting  trial  is  to 
guarantee  every  defendant  a  speedy  trial 
and  final  judicial  determination.  That  is 
why  I  have  joined  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carohna  and  others  in  spon- 
soring S.  393C,  which  would  provide 
meaningful  reform  Ui  this  area.  Tiiat  is 
the  kind  of  measure  this  administration 
should  be  introducing. 

The  conferees  have  also  adopted  in  es- 
.T-ence  the  no-knock  provisions  proposed 
by  the  House.  One  of  our  most  sacred 
rights  is  the  right  to  be  secure  in  the 
privacy  of  our  homes.  This  rignt.  pro- 
tected by  the  fourth  amendment,  is 
placed  in  grave  jeopardy  by  the  no-knock 
provision.  The  conference  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  policeman,  or  any  person  aid- 
ing a  policeman,  to  break  and  enter,  even 
in  the  nighttime  under  some  circum- 
stances, without  any  announcement  of 
identity  or  purpose,  when  making  either 
arrests  or  searches.  The  bill  allows  such 
no-knock  entry  if  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  the  evidence  is  likely  to 
be  destroyed,  or  if  such  notice  would  be  a 
"useless  gesture,"  whatever  that  means. 

This  no-knock  provision  has  already 
inflamed  popular  opinion  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  creates  the  danger  of 
violent  attacks  on  police  officers  by  In- 
nocent homeowners  defending  their  res- 
idences against  unwarranted  intrusions. 
That  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

The  Senate  conferees  have  made  much 
of  the  bill's  use  of  prior  judicial  approval 
as  a  supposed  safeguard  against  abuse  of 
this  offensive  tactic.  But  the  bill's  lan- 
guage only  requires  prior  approval  If  a 
warrant  was,  in  fact,  sought,  and  if  the 
individual  applying  for  the  warrant  per- 
sonally knew  at  the  time  of  the  appli- 
cation about  the  circumstances  suppos- 
edly justifying  the  no-knock  entry.  But 
arrest  warrants  need  not  be  sought.  And 
even  if  one  is  sought,  the  legality  of  the 
entry  is  related  to  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  officer.  So  this  judicial  safe- 
guard is,  in  fact,  pitifully  little  protec- 
tion. 


No-knock  has  been  defended  by  the 
conferees  as  a  codification  of  existing 
law.  At  the  same  time  the  conferees  tell 
us  that  the  language  is  neutral,  sus- 
ceptible to  the  interpretation  of  the 
House  conferees  that  nc-knock  is  justifi- 
able in  every  narcotics  or  gambling  raid. 
I  do  not  think  that  su:h  an  interpreta- 
tion by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
is  a  codification  of  existing  law.  If  it  is 
merely  a  codification,  it  is  useless;  if  not. 
it  is  unconstitutional.  In  either  case  it 
should  be  rejected. 

Our  fourth  amendment  freedoms  are 
further  endangered  by  those  sections  of 
the  conference  bill  dealing  with  wire- 
tapping. At  best  these  provisions  are  un- 
necessary, since  the  FBI  already  has  the 
E>ower  to  execute  wiretaps  in  the  District. 
To  my  mind  these  provision*  may  %io!ptp 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruhng  in  Katz 
against  United  States. 

Our  alternative  bills  also  make  other 
improvements.  In  the  interests  of  brevity 
I  pass  over  those  pro\isions. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  a 
vote  against  the  conference  report  is  not 
a  v'ote  to  delay  further  a  solution  to  the 
g:-ave  problems  of  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  a  vote  to  reject  unwise 
and  unconstitutional  encroachments 
upon  indi\idual  liberties.  It  is  a  vote  to 
stand  up  for  careful  and  effective  legis- 
lation aimed  at  the  problems  and  not  the 
public  eye.  Only  when  the  conference  bill 
is  defeated  can  Ihe  Senate  pa.s.<;  the  coUii 
refonn  package,  and  proceed  to  enact  the 
criminal  law  reform  package,  with  a 
chance  for  reasoned  debate  on  the  merits 
of  these  difficult  issues. 

There  is  a  great  deal  about  the  con- 
ference report  that  I  support.  There  are 
tW'O  or  three  items  covered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  a 
moment  ago  that  concern  me  deeply.  I 
have  discussed  them  with  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  hope  to  have 
a  chance  to  discuss  them  further  with 
him. 

The  reference  he  made  in  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  no-kuock  provision 
nught  be  interpreted  to  suggest  that 
there  was  unanimity  among  the  con- 
ferees that  the  bill  maintains  the  eCfect 
of  the  Senate  language. 

Is  it  fair  to  suggest  that  the  House 
conferees  interpret  that  provision  differ- 
ently than  the  Senator  from  Maryand? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  were  concerned 
with  that  in  the  conference.  So,  before 
we  concluded  the  conference,  contrary  to 
normal  procedure,  we  had  to  try  and 
agree  on  the  House  statement  of  the 
managers  with  reference  to  no-knock.  So 
we  have  both  a  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  the  House  as  well  as  a 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  binding  the  House  much 
in  the  way  that  we  bind  ourselves  in  this 
debate. 

We  insisted  on  certain  major  aspects 
of  that  statement  of  the  managers  of 
the  House,  just  as  though  it  was  an  im- 
portant statutory  part  of  the  report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  realizes  what  I  am  driving  at. 
As  I  recall  his  statement  in  yesterday's 
Congressional  Record,  he  said  that  the 
issue  was  resolved  in  favor  of  neutral 
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language  adaptable  to  eitiier  the  House 
or  the  Senate  interpretation.  What  con- 
cerned me,  as  one  concerned  about  the 
whole  no-knock  provision,  is  that  if  I 
were  a  judge  and  trying  to  determine 
exactly  what  the  congressional  intent 
was  in  passing  this  measure — if  we  do 
indeed  pass  it — would  I  be  accurate  in 
looking  at  the  Senate  provision  or  would 
I  be  accurate  in  referrmg  to  the  remarks 
made  earlier  in  the  House? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  answer  is  both. 

Let  me  read  it  so  that  there  can  be  no 
possibility  that  the  House  statement  of 
the  managers  would  be  considered  to  be 
basically  different  from  the  statement  of 
Senate  managers. 

This  is  an  issue  which  was  fought  out 
in  actual  conference  before  the  confer- 
ence was  agreed  to.  This  is  an  item  that 
had  to  be  aureed  to  by  us  before  we  had 
a  conference  bill.  Lot  me  read  from  page 
236: 

The  provisions  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
s'lbstitute  do  not  change  existing  law  but 
merely  put  into  clear  statutory  form  the 
current  law  in  effect  today  In  the  United 
Slates  and  provide  the  additional  protection 
of  requiring  prior  Judicial  approval  of  an 
entry  without  notice  when  the  circumstances 
wluch  would  Justify  such  entry  are  known  at 
the  time  application  for  a  warrant  Is  made. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  page  28  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senate  managers.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  page  it  reads: 

Fifthly,  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  recede 
from  their  original  position  that  only  par- 
ticular facts,  bearing  upon  any  given  par- 
ticular case,  may  serve  as  grounds  for  ■'no- 
knocking. "  The  House  conferees  urged  to  the 
Contrary  that  particular  facts  are  unneces- 
sary; they  urged,  for  example,  that  "no- 
knocking"  would  be  appropriate  in  nearly  all 
narcotics  or  gambling  cases,  based  on  the 
de^tructibiUty  of  the  evidence  usually  in- 
volved. The  issue  was  resolved  in  favor  of 
neutral  language,  adaptable  to  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  interpretation:  but  with 
the  limitation  of  specific  reference  to  the  Ker 
case. 

Then  if  we  turn  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Hou.«e  statement  of  the  managers, 
we  will  see  on  page  237  the  following: 

By  using  the  probable  cause  and  is  likely  to 
language,  the  conference  substitute  is  in- 
tended to  conform  to  the  standard  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ker  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 374  US.  23   (1963). 

Then  going  back  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senate  conferees  at  the  bottom  of 
page  28,  it  reads: 

Just  .is  the  Senate  conferees  .ire  of  the  view 
that  the  p.irtlcularity  requirement  is  affirmed 
in  Ker  and  rooted  in  the  Constitution,  in 
like  m.iiiner  the  Senate  conferees  contem- 
pl.ite  implicit  incorporation  of  the  require- 
ment in  the  S.  2601  provision. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  we  antici- 
pated tliat  there  would  be  the  possibility 
in  the  Hou.'^e  statement  of  the  managers 
of  different  versions.  We  spelled  it  out. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  we  write 
this  leiiislative  history,  I  am  still  con- 
cerned that  it  will  not  be  as  clear  as  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Maryland  thinks 
It  will  be. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland,  as  I  in- 
terpret his  remarks,  feels  that  the  par- 
ticularity of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  a  ca.se  should  be  considered 


in  the  application  of  the  no-knock.  Is 

that  an  accurate  statement? 

Mr.  TYDIiNGS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  But  if  there  is  any  question  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  no-knock  pro- 
vision there,  the  binding  law  is  Ker 
a.i^ainst  California.  The  House  managers 
say  .so.  And  we  say  so. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  as  I  recall— and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong — the  way  the  House  con- 
ferees interpret  the  Ker  case,  the  House 
conferees  feel  that  any  drug  or  .gambling 
case  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the 
conference  bill.  But  in  the  Ker  case  there 
were  particular  facts  involved  that  met 
the  test  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
feels  should  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  why  we  re- 
quired the  House  to  write  into  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  that  the  Ker  case 
is  controlling.  That  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  We  did  not  want  any  question 
about  it.  We  required  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  agreeing  to  the  bill  that 
that  language  be  written  into  the  House 
statement  of  the  managers  so  that  the 
Ker  deci.sion  is  controlling.  The  language 
of  that  decision  is  controlling. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  rest 
a  lot  more  easily  if  the  House  managers 
interpreted  the  Ker  case  in  the  same 
minner  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in- 
UM-prets  It.  The  way  I  interpret  the  Ker 
case  and  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  interpret.^  it  are  identical. 

Mr.  TY'DINGS.  Mr.  President  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Ker  case  will  be  done 
by  a  court.  The  House  managers  stated 
it  IS  controlling.  The  Senate  managers 
stated  that  the  Ker  case  is  controlling. 

Any  court  passing  on  it  will  have  to 
say  that  the  Ker  case  is  controlling.  It 
is  up  to  the  court  to  pass  on  what  it 
held.  In  my  judgment  it  is  clear  as  to 
what  it  held.  And  I  think  that  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  construe  the  Ker  case  in  the 
way  the  Senate  intends.  We  spelled  it 
out.  It  is  in  there. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  is  right  when  he  talks  about  neu- 
tral language.  I  think  the  Senator  did 
as  well  as  one  could  possibly  do  in  trying 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  this  matter. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  possibility  at 
all  of  avoiding  ambiguity  when  the  two 
bodies  are  as  far  apart  as  they  were. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  what  lie  has  done.  I  hope  that  he  is 
right.  But  I  must  say  tiiat  I  do  not  think 
he  is. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  position  is  the  same.  One  fact  that 
we  have  to  realize  is  that  conflicting  lan- 
guage in  the  original  House  report  is  not 
in  the  conference  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITIOxN'  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MUSKIE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  morning,  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MrsKiE^  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  i  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  MONDAY,  JULY  20 
1970,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, it  stand  adjourned  until  U  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  Icai^lative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.•ADJOURNMENT  TO   11  A.M. 
-^  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
tlie  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjom'nment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjoui-ned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  July 
17,  1970.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  16,  1970: 

Ik  the  N.^vy 

Having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  Rear  Adm. 
Fred  G.  Bennett.  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  .^dm.  Dick  H.  Guinn,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for 
a  term  of  4  years  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5141. 

Having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  Rear  Ad.ii. 
Dick  H.  Guinn.  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  Rear  Adm. 
Ralph  Weymouth,  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  Vice  Adm 
Ralph  W.  Cousins.  U.S.  Navy,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  Read  Adm 
Gerald  E.  Miller.  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment 
to  the  srade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 


July  16,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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MOVING  THE  FOOD  STAMP  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  give  serious  and  immediate  con- 
sideration to  the  ix)ssibility  of  separating 
the  food  stamp  reform  le^iislation  from 
the  farm  bill. 

This  pa.=  t  September  24  the  Senate 
pas.'^ed  legi.-lation  to  reform  the  food 
.namp  program,  which  contained  my 
an.endmeni  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
liie  program  to  elderly  persons  now  de- 
nied eligibility  becau.se  they  lack  kitclien 
facilities  or  because  they  are  physically 
unable  to  cook  for  themselves.  My 
amendment  also  proposed  that  private. 
nonprofit  or-^anizations  be  authorized  to 
accept  food  stamps  in  exchange  for 
cooked  meals  prepared  either  for  home 
delivery  or  for  consumption  in  commu- 
nity dining  halls. 

Identical  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Repre- 
sentatives Edward  G.  Biester,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  M.  McDade,  two  of  my  Penn- 
.■jylvania  colleagues. 

Because  the  proposal  to  liberalize  the 
food  stamp  program  is  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's omnibus  farm  bill,  now 
locked  in  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, no  House  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  food  stamp  measure.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  urge  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  to  separate  the  food  stamp 
legislation  from  the  farm  bill  in  order  to 
get  some  House  action  on  It  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  was  exceptionally  pleased  to  receive 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  endorsing  my 
food  stamp  legislation.  I  ask  unanimotis 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoed.  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Endorsing  the  amendment  to  the  1964 
Pood  Stamp  Act  proposed  by  Senator  Hugli 
Scott  which  provides  that  private,  non-profit 
organizations  be  authorized  to  accept  food 
stamps  in  exchange  for  cooked  meals  pre- 
pared either  for  home  delivery  or  for  con- 
sumption in  community  dining  halls  there- 
by enabling  greater  numbers  of  aged  men  and 
women  to  participate  in  the  meals  program 
contemplated  by  the  Federal  Food  Stamp 
Act.  ^ 

Whereas,  In  approving  the  1964  Food  Stiimp 
Act,  Congress  intended  to  help  older  citizens 
wth  meager  incomes  to  buy  more  and  better 
food;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  present  law  persons 
»ho  otherwise  meet  age,  residency,  and  in- 
C3me  requirements  are  still  not  eligible  for 
food  stamps  If  they  do  not  have  cooking  fa- 
culties In  their  households,  are  physically 
incapacitated  or  chronlcallv  ill  so  that  they 
cihnot  buy  and  prepare  food,  and  If  they 
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liave  no  other  persons  to  do  this  for  them; 
and 

Whereas,  these  people  are  often  among  the 
most  isolated  imd  needy  in  the  communltv; 
and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
designate  specilic  church  and  other  bona 
ned  non-profit  charitable  organizations  to 
i.ccept  fix)d  stamps  in  exchange  for  pre- 
pared me.ils;  and 

Whereas,  the  stamps  would  be  Issued  only 
to  needy  individuals,  the  redemption  of  these 
.^lanips  would  also  assist  eligible  groups  in 
the  purchase  of  io(.>d  for  these  individuals 
who  would  be  the  direct  beneficiarie.<;  of  the 
•iinendinent;  now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Cincinnati,  State  of  Ohio: 

That  Council  hereby  endoises  and  ex- 
Ijresses  its  support  of  the  admendment  to  the 
1964  Food  Stamp  .Act  propi'sed  by  Senator 
Hugii  Scjtt  wiiich  provides  that  private,  non- 
p.'-ofit  organizations  be  authorized  to  accept 
food  stamps  in  exchange  for  cooked  meals 
prepared  eltlier  for  home  delivery  or  for 
consumption  in  community  dining  halls 
thereby  enabling  greater  numlJers  of  aged 
men  and  women  to  participate  in  the  meals 
program  coniemplated  by  the  Federal  Food 
Stamp  Act. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Representatives 
irom  the  First  and  Second  Districts  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott.  U.S.  Senat<jr,  Mrs.  Lucile  S. 
CObtello,  Director  of  Senior  Services.  1428 
Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45210,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  A  Breyer  Director,  Hamilton 
County  Welfare  Department. 

Passed:  May  20,  A.D.,  1970. 


Attest: 


Mayor. 


Clerk. 


KLEPPE  COMMENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at 
this  point  to  include  the  text  of  my  July 
1970  Newsletter  to  my  constituents  of  the 
West  District  of  North  Dakota: 
West  District  Cttizens  Voice  Their  Views 

JCLY,   1970. 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  the  more  than  10.- 
000  West  District  residents  who  responded 
to  my  annual  questionnaire  which  was  sent 
to  all  postal  patrons  in  the  District — at>out 
81,000.  I  asked  the  people  for  their  views  on 
several  major  Issues  and  problems  of  the  day. 
The  replies,  in  my  opinion,  present  a  good 
cross-section  of  their  current  thinking  Here 
are  the  questions,  together  with  a  percentage 
tabulation  of  their  responses: 

1,  Do  you  believe  the  government  should 
provide  a  guaranteed  minimum  annual  In- 
come to  welfare  recipients?  Yes  22^>  No  78'"« 
2.  .As  a  means  of  stopping  inflation,  would 
you  favor  Federal  wage,  price  and  credit  con- 
trols? Yes  es^-r  No  32'"^  3,  Should  voting 
rights  for  citizens  In  national  elections  begin 
at  age  18?  Yes  24"T-  No  76':  4.  WoiUd  you 
favor  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to  permit 
voluntary  prayer  In  our  public  schools?  Yes 
85'';  No  I5'"c  5.  If  you  were  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  would  you  have  voted  to  con- 


firm the  nomination  of  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  for  the  Supreme  Court?  Yes  54 "r 
No  46  :  6,  Do  you  favor  strengthening  ol 
the  ABM  .Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System)  us 
proposed  by  the  President?  Yes  63 'c  No  37'. 
7  Do  you  believe  that  college  students  receiv- 
ing loans  or  grants  from  the  go-,  ernment 
should  have  such  assistance  cut  off  If  they 
actively  participate  m  demonstrations  which 
cause  property  or  physical  damage  or  wh'ch 
interrupt  the  orderly  pursuit  of  education  by 
other  students?  Yes  93 ''i  No  T"  8.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Splro  T.  .Agnew  has  been  speaking  out 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  How  would  you 
rate  his  perform.ince?  Good  60^;  Fair  24 '"r 
Poor  16';  9.  Would  you  favor  placing  a  Uml- 
tation  of  $20,000  a  year  on  the  amount  of 
government  payments  an  individual  farmer 
could  receive?  Farmers — Yes  93 •;  No  T^r. 
N -n  P,',riners— Yes  97';  No  3"  10,  Please  list 
in  order  of  Importance  prlontias  you  feel  are 
most  urgent  1.  Ending  war  in  Vietnam.  21'--. 
2  Controlling  inflation,  18-;.  3.  Crime  pre- 
vention and  control.  17^:  .  4.  Strengthening 
farm  Income,  13';.  5.  Controlling  air,  water 
and  land  pollution,  12'"..  6.  Reducing  defense 
spending,  11 -^.  7.  Increasing  aid  to  educa- 
tion, 8'". 

INFLATION  ;    OCR    .NO.    I    DOMESTIC   PROBLE.M 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  the  thou- 
.sands  of  North  Dakotans  who  responded  to 
my  questionnaire  placed  inflation,  right  after 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  as  the  problem  which 
concerned  them  most.  Rising  costs  a.-e  plac- 
ing enormous  pres.sures  in  the  pocke;  books  of 
wage  earners,  housewives,  farmer.^,  retired 
people  and  others  living  on  reiativelv  fixed 
incomes.  We  call  this  inflation.  But  that  is 
a  rather  non-dcscriptive  word  which  does  not 
even  begin  to  convey  its  real  meaning.  Infla- 
tion could  better  be  described  as  a  thief.  It 
steals  from  every  one  of  us— by  dav  and  by 
night.  Unlike  Robin  Hood  who-^accordlng  to 
legend— stole  from  the  rich  and  gave  to  the 
poor,  inflation  steals  .'rem  everyone  and  gives 
nothing  to  anyone. 

I  believe  Inflation  can  be  brought  under 
control  by  eliminating  !-s  primary  cause. 
which  is  uncontrolled  deficit  snending  by  the 
Federal  government  itself.  We  simplv  can't 
go  on  year  after  year— spending  more  money 
than  the  government  collects  wi-hou-  forcing 
up  prices  for  all  gocids  and  services,  without 
pushing  up  interest  ra'es  and  without  sky- 
rocketing the  national  debt.  Some  who  corn- 
plain  most  loudly  atwut  Inflation  also  sup- 
port the  very  increases  m  goverr.ment  spend- 
ing which  cause  inflation  We  must  bring 
our  Federal  budget  into  balance.  It  mav  hurt 
a  little.  But — in  the  long  run— it  will  "be  far 
!ess  painful  than  the  alternatives,  which  are 
unending  increases  in  ilving  costs  and— even- 
ttially — bankruptcy  for  the  people  and  their 
government. 

ALCOHOL-GA.SI..LINE    RESEARCH    .STUDY 

A  research  project  designed  to  test  the  fea- 
sibility of  blending  grain  alcohol  with  gaso- 
line to  produce  a  cleaner-burning  motor 
vehicle  fuel  Is  getting  tmderwav.  Wheat 
growers  in  North  and  South  Dakota.  Colo- 
rado. Idaho.  Kansas,  Montana.  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon  and  Washington  have 
raised  funds  to  underwTite  actua'  testing  of 
a  9  to  1  blend  of  gasoline  with  alcohol  in  an 
internal  combustion  engine  to  measure  ita 
performance  in  comparison  with  tetraethyl- 
leaded  gasolines.  For  several  months.  I  have 
strongly  urged  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  air  pollution  to  conduct  further  studies 
along  this  same  line.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  a  grain  alcohol-ga.soUne  blend  will  re- 
duce air  pollution,  eliminate  stirpluses  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  s.ave  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  farm  program  costs  and  improve  en- 
gine performance.  It  is  most  encouraging  to 
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me  that  wheat  growers  are  undertaking  their 
own  program  to  prove  these  points. 

HOW    I    VOTED 

For  conference  report  on  H.R.  514,  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Passed.  For  recom- 
mittal of  Family  Assistance  Act  to  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  restrict  benefits  In 
case  of  refusal  of  manpower  services,  train- 
ing or  employment.  Passed.  Against  Family 
A^istauce  Act  on  final  passage.  Passed.  For 
HR  15693  to  exclude  from  the  malls  certain 
objectionable  material  offered  Tor  sale  to 
minors.  Passed.  For  amendment  adding  $4 
million  for  medical  care  for  veterans.  Passed. 
For  H  R  14465,  providing  Federal  assistance 
for  expansion  of  the  Nations  airports  and 
alrwavs,  and  to  amend  laws  relative  to  taxa- 
tion of  aviation  facilities.  Passed.  For  H.J. 
Res  1117,  to  establLsh  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment.  Passed.  Against  H.R.  17867. 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriations.  Passed.  For  H.R. 
17>55  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide 
for  a  more  eflective  program  to  Improve  the 
Quality  of  the  Nation's  air.  Passed. 

For  H  R  17958.  to  liberalize  Veterans  com- 
pensation. Passed.  For  H.R.  17070.  Postal  Re- 
form to  improve  and  modernize  the  postal 
service,  to  reorganize  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Passed.  Against  H  R.  15361.  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  Passed.  For  H.  Res.  914  to 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  196o 
Adopted.  Aoamst  overriding  President's  veto 
of  HR  niO'2,  hospital  con.structton.  Passed. 
(I  co-sponsored  legislation  to  provide  the 
same  dollar  amounts  for  this  most  necessary 
program  but  I  felt  Congress  should  not  t  e 
the  President's  hands  in  effecting  possible 
sav<ngs)  For  H.R.  17825.  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Passed. 
For  S  3592,  to  clarify  the  provisions  relating 
to  custom  slaughtering  operations.  Passed. 
Again.-it  Cooper-Church  amendment,  regard- 
ing Cambodia.  Amendment  Defeated. 

BILLS    1    INTRODVCZD 

H  R  16838,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  respecting  reserves  for  bad  debts  of 
certain  agricultural  and  livestock  credit  cor- 
poraiu  ns.  H.R.  16986,  to  restore  investmetit 
tax  credit  up  to  $15,000  for  farmers  and  small 
bu.iues.-men.  H.R.  16987,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  Minot  extension  of 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit  uf  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  in  North  Dakota.  H.R. 
17477  to  provide  appropriations  for  sharing 
of  Federal  revenues  with  States  and  their 
local  governments.  H.R  17877,  to  provide  for 
orderly  trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles 
of  leather  footwear.  H.R.  17987,  to  limit  the 
sale  or  di.-.trlbution  of  mailing  lists  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  H.R.  18106,  to  extend  the  time 
for  conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
for  1971  H.  Res.  1127,  designating  January  22 
of  each  year  as  Ukranlan  Independence  Day. 

MENTAL    HEALTH    INFORM.\TION    SERVICE 

North  DakoU  has  established  the  first 
suite-wide  Mental  Health  Information  Serv- 
ice In  the  NaUon,  operated  by  the  N.D.  Men- 
tal Health  Association  of  Bismarck.  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  Health  Department 
and  the  State  Hospital  at  Jamestown.  Mrs. 
R  W.  Wheeler,  Bismarck.  Association  Pres- 
ident, advises  me  that  the  Information  and 
reierral  service  is  available  to  all  residents 
of  the  State  who  may  obtain  It,  toll  free,  by 
dialing  800-342-4706.  Callers  can  receive  In- 
formation concerning  all  available  services. 
Including  huspltali-iatlon,  consultation,  edu- 
cation and  emergency  help.  Anyone  inter- 
ested m  supporting  this  most  worthwhile 
project  or  le.irniug  more  about  it.s  line  work 
may  write  N.D.  Ment.^1  Health  Association, 
Box  160.  Bl.sm.irck.  58501 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  plant  the  Emmons 
County  Soil  Conservation  District's  three 
millionth  tree  on  the  grounds  of  the  County 
Courthouse  at  Linton.  Among  those  present 
for    the    planting    were   State    Senator   Bob 
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Chesrown,  E.  L.  "Buck"  Worthlngton,  Man- 
dan,  retired  State  forester,  and  Wilbur  Van- 
derVorst,  County  BCD  chairman 

"If  the  Constitution  be  picked  away  by 
piecemeal.  It  Is  gone — and  gone  as  effectively 
as  If  some  military  despot  had  grasped  It  at 
once,  trampled  it  beneath  his  feet,  and  scat- 
tered Its  looee  leaves  In  the  wild  winds." — 
Daniel  Webster. 
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HORTON  COMMENDS  MILDRED  W. 
JOHNSON  FOR  HER  OUTSTAND- 
ING SERVICE  TO  THE  ROCHESTER 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  Rochester  was  re- 
cently honored  as  the  black  citizen  who 
has  done  the  most  for  the  community  in 
the  past  decade.  I  would  like  to  share 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  her  accom- 
plishments with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. She  Is  Mrs.  Mildred  W.  Johnson, 
executive  director  of  the  Virginia  Wilson 
Interracial  and  Helping  Hand  Center  at 
297  Joseph  Avenue  and  is  knowTi  as  a 
woman  who  can  get  things  done. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  presented  with  a 
Gold  Cup  Award  by  the  Big  Eleven  Busi- 
nessmen's Club  at  a  ball  in  her  honor, 
and  Coleman  Faison.  business  manager 
of  the  club,  says  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
chosen  because  of  her  service  to  the  com- 
mimity  in  spite  of  tremendous  odds 
against  her  success  in  her  ventures. 

Her  center  runs  on  private  contribu- 
tions not  Community  Chest  funds. 
Staffed  largely  by  volunteer  help,  the 
center  provides  help  for  those  who  have 
ran  out  of  places  to  turn  to  for  finding 
housing,  jobs,  food,  and  temporary  shel- 
ter. 

As  Sandy  Flickner,  writer  for  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  re- 
cently stated  in  her  salute  to  Mrs.  John- 
son, the  winner  of  the  first  Gold  Cup 
Award  is  often  described  as  the  "black 
matriarch  of  the  city."  She  started  the 
center  in  her  own  home  more  than  10 
years  ago  because  she  wanted  to  help 
people  in  trouble.  When  informed  that 
she  was  the  winner  she  paused  in  her 
work  long  enough  to  say  she  was  "tick- 
led" about  it  but  would  much  rather  have 
someone  contribute  needed  funds  to  the 
center. 

I  have  known  Mildred  Johnson  for 
many  years  and  have  always  admired  her 
great  abilities  to  overcome  any  odds  in 
the  pursuit  of  her  goals.  Hard  work  and 
e.xtreme  devotion  to  her  cause  have 
brought  her  the  admiration  of  the  com- 
munity which  knows  her  as  a  woman 
touch  and  unbending  before  public  ofiR- 
cials  or  priv.^te  wealth  in  her  efforts  to 
help  poor  people. 

There  will  be  other  winners  down 
through  the  years  of  the  Gold  Cup 
Award,  but  none  will  be  more  deserved. 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  djTiamic  person  with 
a  rcad,v  smile  for  everyone,  and  a  sense 
of  humor  that  sees  her  through  many 
trying  moments,  but  always  her  selfless 
determination    to    help    those    in    need 


shines  forth  as  her  outstanding  charac- 
teristic. She  is  indeed  an  outstanding 
personality,  loved  by  all  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact  and  admired  by  the 
entire  community  as  a  most  worthy  re- 
cipient of  the  Gold  Cup  Award. 

The  Big  Eleven  Businessmen's  Club  is 
composed  of  members  of  Laborer's  Un- 
ion, Local  435.  They  include  James  Bush, 
Coleman  Faison,  Bobby  Farley,  Larmar 
Goings,  Ray  C.  GriflOn,  Willie  Jones,  Clif- 
ford McNeal,  Martin  Mosley,  Ted  Reeves, 
Thomas  Riley,  and  Joe  Wyatt. 

I  congratulate  them  on  their  choice  of 
Mildred  W.  Johnson  and  I  am  suie  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  this  win- 
ner of  the  first  Gold  Cup  Award, 


TRIBUTE   TO   CONGRESSMAN 
RICHARD  D.  MCCARTHY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  IS,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  today  pays  a  richly  deserved 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  McCarthy.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy during  the  89th.  90th,  and  91st 
Congresses.  He  is,  without  question,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House.  He  led  the  fight  for  enactment  of 
a  whole  series  of  antipollution,  anticrime, 
economic  development,  and  public  works 
measures.  We  are  all  familiar  with  his 
singular  accomplishments  in  his  crusade 
against  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  abandon- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  germ  war- 
fare, deadly  toxins,  and  the  birth-de- 
forming defoliant  2,4,5-T.  He  also  ob- 
tained administration  support  for  two 
international  arms  control  agreements. 
He  was  instrumental  in  passage  of  much 
needed  legislation  applying  strict  curbs 
on  the  manufacture,  transportation,  and 
disposal  of  chemical  warfare  agents. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  the 
Nation  itself  to  lose  the  services  of  this 
dedicated  young  legislator.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  way  will  be  found  to  utilize  the 
talents  and  the  experience  of  this  bril- 
liant, young  legislator. 

On  Wednesday,  July  15,  1970,  the  New- 
York  Times  editorially  expressed  these 
views  in  the  following  editorial: 

Wa'^tino  a  Good  CoNGRi:3=..VAN 
A  regrettable  cansequence  of  las';  month's 
otherwise  ;jleasing  Demjcratic  pririi.\ry  Is  the 
thre.ue:ied  loss  of  Representative  Richard 
Max  McC.irthy  from  the  uit:cnal  icene.  To 
run  for  the  Senatorial  aomiiia'icii,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cirthv  had  :o  g:ve  up  the  chance  to  -ry  for 
another  lerm  in  t'.ie  House  c:  Rep.-e^enta- 
tives.  His  de:eaL  by  Representative  Richard 
L.  Ott:ni;er.  wh^  v.as  cur  choice  amjr.g  se\- 
eral  good  c.»iidid.ite.-.  now  leaves  Mr.  M.'Gar- 
thv  out  i:;  the  cold— and  depri'-es  this  state 
:.r"an  e.\ce:!c:it  member  of  i'.s  C^.n^e-Sioaal 
delesa'lu.i 

Th  imas  F'.a'.ier'v.  Democratic  nomi  ee  lor 
Mr  McCar-hVs  House  seat.  Is  given  only  an 
outside  chance  against  a  Republican  oppo- 
nen-  who,  a-:io  :rom  hl.s  services  as  a  quar- 
terback for  the  Buffalo  Bills,  h.is  no  public 
record   ex?et)t   coming  out   for  Birry  ooia- 
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water  in  1964  and  subsequently  serving  as  an 
aide  to  Governor  Reagan  of  California.  Were 
H  not  for  a  peculiar  State  law,  Mr.  Flaherty 
could  drop  out  now,  allowing  the  State  Com- 
mittee to  designate  In  his  stead  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, a  seasoned  Incumbent  and  formidable 
local  vote-getter,  who  polled  double  the  tally 
of  his  three  Senatorial  rivals  combined  in  his 
native  Erie  County.  But  the  law  forbids  Mr. 
Flaherty's  replacement  on  the  ticket  for  any 
reason  except  death — or  his  designation  at 
the  September  Judicial  convention  as  the 
party's  candidate  for  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

Obviously,  no  one  should  appear  on  the 
ballot  for  two  positions,  but  why  should  It 
De  necessary  for  the  party  to  penalize  itself, 
the  candidate,  and,  above  all,  the  voters  by 
forbidding  a  nominee  to  withdraw — volun- 
tarily ol  course — to  make  room  for  an  ex- 
perienced candidate  whose  only  offense  was 
the  efforts  to  serve  both  party  and  electorate 
In  a  higher  office? 


THE  RAGING  BATTLE  AGAINST  SEX 
DISCRIMINATION  IN  UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND  COLLEGES 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
Cr-wston  and  written  by  Dr.  Bernice 
Sandler  commenting  on  a  reply  sent  to 
the  Senator  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
George  Shultz,  concerning  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  our  higher  education  institu- 
tions and  the  enforcement  of  Executive 
Order  11246: 

Women's  Equity  Action  League 

Silver  Spring,  Md..  July  8, 1970. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  wTitlng  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
our  behalf,  and  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
reply  that  Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz 
WTote  you  concerning  sex  discrimination  In 
universities  and  colleges,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  Executive  Order  11246.  as  amended. 
As  you  know,  the  Order  forbids  Federal  con- 
tractors from  discriminating  against  women. 

The  letter  contains  so  many  Inaccuracies 
that  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to 
respond.  Someone  obviously  has  been  feed- 
ing the  then  Secretary  of  Labor  a  good  deal 
of  misinformation.  Let  me  list  some  of  the 
major  distorticnr.  contained  In  the  letter. 

1.  Secretary  Shultz  states  that  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  "consults  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  frequent  basis  with  In- 
terested parties  such  as  WEAL."  I  am  not 
sure  Just  what  "regularly  scheduled"  means 
but  I  would  not  use  that  term  to  cover  my 
one  formal  meeting  with  members  of  the 
OPCC  staff  since  WEAL'S  original  January 
filing.  Dr.  Ann  Scott,  my  counterpart  In  the 
National  Organizalton  For  Women  (N.O.W.) 
was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  I  believe 

nwn"**-^  ^^^^  ^^^  °'^^  °^^^^  *'"^®  ^■''^^  ^^ 
OFCC  official.  I  would  welcome  frequent,  reg- 
ularly scheduled  meetings  with  OFCC  officials. 

2.  The  statement  that  WEAL  has  not 
drought  up  any  cases  In  which  the  Order 
was  not  enforced  Is  an  outright  denial  of  the 
department  of  Labor's  complete  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  Executive  Order  11246.  In  fact 
until  WEAL  brought  forth  Its  charges,  sex 
was  not  Included  In  any  compliance  review 
or  pre-contract  compliance  review,  despite 
tne  fact  that  the  Order  went  Into  effect  In 
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October  1968.  Every  single  one  of  our  charges 
represents  a  university  or  college  where  sex 
has  never  been  Included  In  whatever  reviews 
were  done.  F^irthermore,  until  WEAL  filed. 
I  know  of  no  affirmative  action  plan  for 
women,  as  required  by  the  Executive  Order, 
that  was  ever  requested,  developed,  filed,  or 
Implemented  In  any  institution  of  higher 
learning,  because  Contract  Compliance  never 
even  asked  for  this,  despite  the  fact  that 
more  than  3.3  billion  dollars  of  Federal  money 
is  issued  to  these  Institutions.  As  far  as  I 
can  tell  there  has  been  no  attempt,  even  now, 
more  than  5  months  after  our  initial  filing 
to  even  notify  all  universities  and  colleges 
that  discrimination  against  women  is  Just 
as  much  a  violation  of  the  Executive  Order 
as  Is  discrimination  against  other  minorities. 

3.  A  check  of  our  filings  would  .show  that 
we  have  filed  against  more  than  100  mot  60) 
colleges  and  universities. 

4.  The  description  of  charges  being 
"promptly  processed  for  investigation  with  a 
report  of  findings  and  recommendations  tar- 
geted for  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt" 
is  a  creation  of  someone's  fantasy.  Indeed,  It 
has  sometimes  takeia  more  Uian  siity  days  for 
some  of  our  filings  to  be  sent  across  the  Mall 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Dept.  of 
H  E.W.  for  investigation. 

I  know  of  no  investigation  tha'  has  been 
started  in  response  to  WEAL's  charges  other 
than  the  University  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Louie 
E.  Mathls,  the  public  information  officer  for 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  H.E.W.  con- 
firmed this  to  a  Wa.'<lUngton  Post  reporter 
(see  enclosed  article),  and  stated  that  the 
other  reviews  currently  under  way  (Harvard 
and  Manhattan  Community  College)  v. ere 
part  of  "broader  reviews."  The  only  response 
to  our  original  "class  action"  complaint  ask- 
ing that  all  universities  and  colleges  come 
under  review  has  been  a  promise  from  H.E.W. 
to  noic  include  sex  In  every  compliance  re- 
view— an  obvious  admission  that  it  had  been 
omitted  previously.  At  least  In  this  case 
H.E.W.  is  admitting  their  previous  Inaction. 
One  cannot  say  that  for  the  Dept.  of  Labor. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of 
prompt  processing."  Our  complaint  against 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  (March  16. 
1970)  has  still  not  been  Investigated  (and 
It's  well  over  60  days);  moreover,  officials  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  have  not 
yet  been  formally  notified  that  a  complaint 
has  even  been  filed  against  them  (see  en- 
closed clipping) . 

5.  On  May  27,  1970,  WEAL  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  an  extensive  plan  of 
Affirmative  Action  (copy  enclosed)  to  be 
used  as  a  model  with  all  universities  and  col- 
leges that  hold  Federal  contracts.  This  plan 
was  drawn  up  In  line  with  the  Department  of 
Labor's  own  guidelines  for  afflmatlve  action 
plans.  Some  five  weeks  later  I  have  not  even 
had  the  courtesy  of  an  acknowledgment  of 
my  letter,  let  alone  a  response  to  my  request 
to  discuss  this  plan  with  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

6.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  shown  lit- 
tle Interest  or  concern  with  enforcing  the 
Executive  Order  with  regard  to  women.  The 
Executive  Order  11375  which  amended  11246 
to  Include  sex  was  promulgated  in  October 
1967,  to  be  effective  October  1968,  with  the 
Intervening  year  to  be  used  to  develop  and 
Issue  guidelines.  Yet  It  took  nearly  three 
years  (from  October  1967  to  June  1970)  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  finally  issue  a 
set  of  guidelines  relating  to  sex.  And  even 
these  guidelines  are  a  watered  down  and 
weakened  version  of  the  orlg'nal  guidelines 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  Itself. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  policy  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order;  yet  throughout  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment, other  agencies — lacking  leadership 
from  the  Department  of  Labor— also  Ignore 
those  aspects  of  the  Executive  Order  that 
apply  to  sex.  For  example.  In  a  recent  New 
York  meeting  (June  18.  1970)   conducted  by 
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the  Department  of  Defense's  Office  of  Con- 
tract Compliance  with  representatives  of 
some  200  large  Federal  contractors,  Mr  Sey- 
mour Maisel,  Chief  of  the  New  York  Regional 
Office  ol  Contract  Compliance  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  sUted  that  Order  No.  4 
(the  Labor  Department's  guidelines  for  af- 
firmative action  plans  I  does  vot  address  It- 
self to  the  "female  problem";  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "minority"  to  Include  women  has 
not  been  reaffirmed:  that  contractors  do  not 
liave  X-o  set  goals  for  female  employment,  and 
ti;at  if  women  were  excluded  from  affirma- 
tive action  programs  as  defined  by  Order 
No.  4  it  would  not  make  a  bid  ■■un:iward,ible." 
Such  statements  are  irresponsible  and  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  Executive  Order 
Itself  and  subsequent  Dept.  of  Labor  guide- 
lines, jxjlicy  statements,  and  communications 
to  various  members  of  the  Congress.  This 
is  characteristic  of  the  "vigorous  enforce- 
ment" that  the  Department  of  Labor  talks 
about. 

On  June  25,  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  (N.O.W I  filed  charges  against  more 
than  13(X)  Federal  contractors  ar.d  subcon- 
tractors NONE  of  these  had  ever  filed  a  plan 
of  affirmative  action  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  women,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Executive  Order  11375  went  Into  effect  in 
1968.  (The  fact  that  guidelines  had  not  been 
issued  does  not  In  an\-way  Invalidate  the 
applicability  of  the  Executive  Order  to  these 
companies.) 

A  recent  statement  by  Mr.  Robert  Smith. 
acting  director  of  public  affairs  for  H.E.W. 
confirms  the  worst  of  our  su.'-piclons  of  the 
complete  disregard  for  women  In  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Executive  Order.  As  you 
know,  the  enforcement  ol  the  Order  with 
other  minorities  has  focussed  on  apprentice- 
ship prcgrams.  WEAL  is  making  the  point 
that  admission  to  college  at  both  tlie  under- 
graduate and  graduate  level  Is  indeed  ana- 
logous to  the  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams of  industry.  Without  admission  to 
college  training,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  prepare  for  college  teaching  Thus  control 
of  the  future  labor  market  of  faculty  Is  con- 
trolled at  the  entry  level  admission,  i  As  with 
other  minorities  and  employers,  universities 
say  they'd  be  "glad  to  hire  women  but  there 
are  no  qualified  women.")  Under  the  Execu- 
tive Order  and  all  the  guidelines  issued  by 
the  Labor  Department,  admission  Is  indeed 
a  proper  and  necessary  part  of  any  investi- 
gation into  employment  in  the  academic 
community.  Our  complaint  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Is  specifically  focused  on 
admission  policies,  since  that  university  re- 
stricts admission  of  women  only  to  women 
who  are  "especially  well  qualified  i about  26% 
of  the  women  who  apply  are  accepted  In  con- 
trast to  over  50 'i  acceptance  of  the  men  who 
apply  I . 

Mr.  Smith  stated:  "I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  admission  of  students  on  the  basis 
of  sex  Is  not  and  has  never  been  under  the 
juriEdiction  of  any  federal  agency  In  other 
words,  we  have  absolutely  no  jurisdiction 
on  student  admissions."  June  25,  1970,  The 
Tar  Heel,  enclosed.  Apparently,  while  giving 
lip  service  to  our  complaints,  the  government 
is  trying  to  keep  the  scope  of  what  It  does 
so  narrow  as  to  be  meaningless. 

Let  me  add  here  that  Contract  Compliance 
in  H.E.W.  has  exactly  one  woman  on  its  staff 
to  handle  cnmplalnts;  she  was  transferred 
there  or.ly  after  WEAL's  Initial  filing.  The 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  in  the 
Dept.  of  Labor  Is  similarly  lacking  In  women, 
as  Is  the  case  In  practically  all  contract 
compliance  offices.  In  contrast,  all  of  these 
offices  have  made  a  remarkable  and  success- 
ful attempt  to  Integrate  their  staff  in  terms 
of  other  minority  representation.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  women  to  expect  (and  get)  fair 
treatment  from  an  enforcement  agency  that 
has  virtually  no  women  on  its  own  staff. 

At  hearings  in  June  by  the  House  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  concerning  sex 
discrimination  in  higher  education,  the  OFCC 
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of  the  Dept.  of  Labor  refused  to  appear  to 
testUy.  I  was  informed  by  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Presa  Corps  that  even  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth D.  Kooutz.  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  could  not  get  "White  House  clear- 
ance" to  testify  at  the  time  scheduled  for  her 
to  appear.  So  far  not  one  official  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  testified. 

The  government  officials  who  did  testify  re- 
jected aspects  of  the  bill  at  hand  (H.R.  16098) 
which  would  help  in  the  struggle  against  sex 
discrimination.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  testified  against  ex- 
tending that  Commission's  Jurlsdlctiou  to 
Include  sex;  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
testified  against  extending  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  include  educa- 
tional institutions.  Thus  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  rejected  two  of  the  primary  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Presidents  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

At  the  recent  50th  Anniversary  Conference 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  (June  12.  1970)  both 
the  then  Secretary-designate  Mr.  James  D 
Hodgson,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Arthur  A.  Fletcher  pubhcly  stated 
their  concern  and  willingness  to  move  for- 
ward on  the  problems  of  sex  discrimination 
As  you  can  see  from  all  of  the  above  there  is 
much  to  be  done. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  for  Contract  Com- 
pliance to  claim  per.sonnel  and  dollar  short- 
ages; we  agree  that  more  resources  are  needed. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  why  existing  re- 
sources cannot  be  reallocated  and  priorities 
recorded,  particularly  since  half  of  every  other 
minority  group  are  women.  This  kind  of 
action  is  not  dependent  upon  appropriations 
action  by  Congress.  Communication  to  all 
other  government  contract  compliance  agen- 
cies and  to  all  Federal  contractors  that  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246  as  amended  jnust  be 
enforced  with  regard  to  women,  and  that 
Order  No.  4  does  indeed  apply  to  women,  is 
essential.  Until  this  is  done,  all  the  promises 
by  the  Labor  Department   are  meanlnglesa. 

We  obviously  have  few  friends  in  this 
Admitiistration.  It  is  frustrating  and  dis- 
couraging to  get  lip-service  and  rhetoric  on 
the  one  hand,  and  no  action  on  the  other. 
Anything  you  can  do  to  get  the  appropriate 
government  representatives  to  stop  talking 
and  to  begin  action  will  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  tl.e  women  in  America. 
Sincerely, 

Berxice  Sandlkr,  Ed.  D., 
Chairman.  Action  Comviittee  for  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  tn  Education 


CHAIRMAN    CLAUDE    PEPPER    AND 
HOUSE  CRIME  COMMITTEE 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDI.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■we  are  all 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  challenge 
of  crime  to  our  asencies  of  criminal 
justice. 

The  very  real  concern  of  citizens  for 
the  escalating  frequency  of  crimes 
against  person  and  property,  generally 
referred  to  as  street  crime,  was  in  part 
responsible  for  the  establishment  last 
year  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
of  this  body. 

I  have  been  extremely  impressed  with 
the  comprehensive  and  deliberate  ap- 
proach this  committee  has  been  taking 
under  the  chairmanship  of  our  able 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper. 

Chairman  Pepper  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  been  engaged 
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in  a  thorough  examination  of  all  ele- 
ments and  aspects  of  the  challenge  of 
crime  as  was  written  into  the  mandate 
establishing  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  in  the  Capital  as  well  as  in 
eight  cities  across  the  country.  Areas  of 
emphasis  have  included  youth  crime, 
court  delay  and  case  backlog,  the  ade- 
quacy of  local  law  enforcement,  narcotics 
addiction,  organized  crime  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  adult  and  juvenile  correc- 
tional institutions  in  prisoner  rehabili- 
tation. 

On  this  last  point,  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  an  inspection  that  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  made  to  five  States 
in  an  effort  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of 
rehabilitation  programs  for  young 
offenders. 

One  of  the  States  visited  was  my  State 
of  Indiana,  where  Chairman  Pepper  and 
Congressman  Robert  V.  Denney  exam- 
ined the  Indiana  School  for  Boys  at 
Plainfield  and  the  State  Reformatory  at 
Pendleton. 

This  matter  of  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  correctional  institutions  is  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  effort  to  reduce  crime 
in  the  country.  More  than  half  of  all  seri- 
ous crimes  committed  are  by  persons 
under  the  age  of  21.  Of  these  young  of- 
fenders arrested  for  criminal  acts,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  from  50  to  60  per- 
cent have  been  incarcerated  before  in 
correctional  institutions. 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Pepper  when 
he  states  that  if  we  can  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  repeaters  reentering  our  cor- 
rectional institutions,  we  will  have  taken 
a  significant  step  in  reducing  the  fre- 
quency of  crime  in  this  coimtry. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee plans  to  issue  a  report  on  street 
crime  and  its  relationship  to  youth 
crime  wliich  will  include  information 
gathered  in  the  inspection  of  juvenile 
institutions  in  Indiana  as  well  as  other 
States.  I  eagerly  await  tliis  report. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  include  three  of  the 
many  articles  that  appeared  in  the  In- 
diana press  following  the  committee's 
inspection  there  July  9 : 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  July  9,  1970] 
Boys  School  Has  Official  Visitors 
(By  David  Mannweiler) 

Plainfield,  Ind  — Two  fact-seeking  U.S. 
Congressmen  came  to  the  Indiana  Boys 
School  today  to  learn  how  Indiana  treats  Its 
young  offenders  and  to  offer  suggestions  for 
new  programs. 

Representatives  Claude  Pepper,  D-Fla., 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Robert 
V.  Denney,  R-Neb.,  spent  almost  4  hours  at 
the  school  with  Alfred  R.  Bennett,  school 
superintendent,  and  Robert  Heyne,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. 

The  lawmakers  visited  the  Indiana  Re- 
formatory at  Pendleton  this  afternoon. 

Their  visit  coincided  ironically  with  the 
escape  and  capture  of  six  Inmates  of  the 
Boys  School.  The  youths,  ranging  In  age 
from  14  to  17,  slipped  away  from  the  school 
shortly  after  9  p.m.  yesterday  and  were  re- 
captured today  about  6  hours  before  the 
congressional  visitors  arrived  at   the  school. 

Pepper  said  he  was  concerned  about  the 
40  per  cent  recidivism  ( repeater  i  rate  at 
the  Boys  School  although  he  said  it  prob- 
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ably  IS  smaller  than  In  similar  institutions 
in  other  states. 

"It  appears  we  are  running  the  same  peo- 
ple through  the  correctional  mill.  If  we  can 
teach  these  boys  something  while  they  are 
in  Institutions,  and  they  do  not  repeat  of- 
fenses, we  can  cut  crime  50  percent." 

MINNESOTA  RATE  CUT 

Pepper  and  Denney  said  they  were  "very 
Impressed"  with  the  Minnesota  School  for 
Bovs  at  Red  Wing,  a  school  that  has  at- 
ternpted  many  experimental  programs  and 
h.is  reduced  its  repeater  rate  to  19  per  cent. 

Pepper  said  Red  Wing's  "group  thereapy" 
program,  in  which  nine  or  ten  youths  re- 
late and  rehash  personal  problems  in  group 
discussion.  "Is  fantastic." 

Bennett  said  his  institution  started  a  pi- 
lot program  using  the  Red  Wing  concept 
about  a  month  ago.  "I  feel  we  are  at  leas: 
one  year  behind  them  but  our  Institution 
is  considerably  larger  than  theirs." 

Red  Wing  has  between  350  and  400  Inmates 
and  keeps  each  youth  for  at  lea-st  one  yeai-. 

The  Boys  School  has  between  550  and  600 
inmates  and  keeps  most  of  them  only  sl.x 
months. 

Pepper  said  the  Red  Wing  Institution  cost 
$7,600  per  year  for  each  youth  in  the  in- 
stitution. Indiana  spends  about  $1,100  per 
vear  per  inmate. 

"That's  quite  low,  as  far  as  most  juvenile 
Institutions  go,"  Bennett  told  Pepper 

A    100    INMATE    LEVEL 

He  added  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Federal  government  create  assistance  for 
training  personnel  for  enlarging  the  Red 
Wing  concept  in  Indiana.  He  also  told  the 
Florida  lawmaker  the  best  size  for  a  juvenile 
Institution  would  be  under  100  inmates  but 
"we  would  be  most  satisfied  to  reach  the  350- 
inmate  level." 

Denney  said  he  thought  the  one  to  4.5 
ratio  of  staff  to  inmates  at  the  Boys  School 
is  too  high  and  that  the  R€d  Wing  ratio 
of  one  to  1.5  was  Ideal. 

He  said  it  would  require  up  to  seven  years 
to  switch  the  Boys  School  to  the  Red  Wing 
type  of  program. 

"  Pepper  said  the  purpose  of  the  committees 
tour  was  not  to  Investigate  brutality  charges 
or  administrative  errors  "but  to  look  at 
how  the  Federal  government  can  give  as- 
sistance in  the  states  In  helping  to  stop 
crime." 

He  said  the  omnibus  crime  bill  will  offer 
$250  million  to  state  Institutions  when  It 
finally  passes  Congress. 

Dennis  To  Study  House  Inqitiry  On 
Reformatory  At  Pendleton 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  handles  anticrime  legis- 
lation, 10th  District  Congressman  David  W. 
Dennis  said  he  Is  looking  forward  to  a  full 
report  on  the  House  Special  Committee  on 
Crime's  investigation  at  Pendleton  today. 

The  group,  chaired  by  Democrat  Rep. 
Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  Is  conducting  a 
studv  regarding  the  environment  and  re- 
habilitation procedures  In  Institutions  for 
youthful  offenders  through  the  Midwest  in 
order  to  determine  why  there  is  such  a  high 
rate   of  repeat   offenses    In  that  age  group 

Pepper  and  the  members  of  his  committee 
will  visit  the  Indiana  Boys'  School  at  P'.ain- 
field  and  the  Reformatory  at  Pendleton  to- 
dav. 

Dennis  said  on  a  national  basis,  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  young  persons  under  21  in 
penal  Institutions  are  repeat  offenders.  The 
combined  average  Is  60  per  cent  lor  both 
young  and  adult  offenders. 

"I  firmly  believe,"  Dennis  continued,  "that 
better  correction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  our  penal  institutions,  particular.y 
for  the  young,  would  be  a  worthwhile  Invest- 
ment. Quite  obviously,  a  reduction  in  repea. 
offenders  could  significantly  reduce  tbe 
countrv's  crime  rate.  I  wish  to  commend  tne 
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House  committee  for  its  efforts  and  for  in- 
cluding the  Pendleton  facility  in  its  na- 
tionwide  investigation. 

■The  information  gathered  should  be  help- 
ful in  furthering  anti-crime  legislation." 
Dennis  remarked. 

The  recently  passed  bill,  which  Dennis 
co-sponsored,  extending  the  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  required  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  funds  in  the  measure  be  used 
for  correction  and  rehabilitation. 

Kenneth  B.  Bays  of  Anderson,  state  rep- 
resentative from  this  district,  will  accompany 
the  federal  legislators  on  the  tour  as  Dennis' 
personal  representative. 

(From  the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  July  10,  1970] 
Prisons  "TotJRisTS"  Favor  U.S.  Grants 
Indianapolis. — Two  members  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  declared  supjxirt 
for  federal  grants  to  build  decentralized 
youth  correctional  facilities  as  they  retiuned 
here  Thursday  from  a  day  of  visits  to  two 
Central  Indiana  Institutions  bousing  young 
prisoners. 

The  reaction  came  from  Rep.  Claude  Pep- 
per, D-Fla.,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
Rep.  Robert  V.  Denney,  R-Neb.,  after  their 
visit  in  Indiana  during  a  five-state  tour  to 
collect  suggestions  for  new  legislation  to  im- 
prove states'  correctional  systems. 

Pepper  observed  aft«r  visits  to  the  over- 
crowded Indiana  Boys  School  at  Plainfield 
and  the  Indiana  State  Reformatory  near 
Pendleton,  "It  looks  like  it  may  be  time  for 
the  federal  government  to  do  for  corrections 
what  It  has  done  for  the  highway  sjstems 
in  the  states." 

Denney  noted,  after  discovering  that  a 
founh  of  the  boys  school  population  came 
from  Lake  County,  that  "perhaps  we  should 
have  another  school  near  Lake  County,  near 
family  and  community  contacts  to  facilitate 
rehabilitation." 

He  said  after  viewing  some  of  the  doml- 
tory  cdttages  at  the  boys  school :  "It  would  be 
in  the  public  interest  if  it  could  burn  up." 
Pepper  and  Denney  Joined  later  in  recom- 
mending more  regional  centers. 

"They  should  be  much  smaller  and  closer 
to  tlie  homes  of  the  Inmates."  Pepper  said. 
urging  maximum  Inmate  loads  of  250  to 
permit  more  individual  treatment. 

Pepper  and  Denney  spent  the  last  half 
of  their  one-day  Indiana  visit  at  the  re- 
formatory with  its  2.200  young  male  felons 
after  visiting  the  boys  school  during  the 
morning.  The  boys  institution  houses  about 
600  Juveniles  10  to  18  years  old. 

Both  Denney  and  Pepper  commended  the 
"proup  therapy  '  plan  in  use  at  the  Red  Wing 
(Minn.)  Training  School  which  members  of 
the  committee  visited  Wednesday.  Both  dis- 
played enthusiasm  for  the  group  therapy 
approach  as  vastly  superior  to  the  mass  popu- 
lation treatment. 

Pepper  offered  the  opinion  that  Indiana's 
s.vstem  is  better  than  many,  but  typical  of 
those  found  all  over  the  nation.  Both  con- 
gressmen rated  the  vocational  education  fa- 
olhtles  at  the  two  institutions  as  effective, 
but  deplored  the  low  percentage  of  inmates 
involved  in  the  programs  and  the  lack  of 
equipment . 

"Hie  touring  lawmakers  voiced  alarm  over 
the  rate  of  recidivism  (repeat  terms)  among 
boys  school  charges  and  the  emphasis  on 
detention  rather  than  training  at  the  re- 
formatory. ^ 

■We  will  Just  havXto  make  a  complete 
Change  in  the  structlres  and  attitudes  of 
our  institutions,"  Pepper  said. 

Pepper  talked  with  a  frail  90-pounder  from 
Gary  during  a  stop  at  the  bovs  school.  The 
16-year-old.  attending  lOth  grade  classes  at 
vhe  institution's  high  school,  told  Pepper  he 
was  sent  there  for  a  burglary  he  committed 
just  to  be  doing  something." 
Pepper  and  Denney  quizzed  dozens  of  In- 
mates at  each  of  the  Institutions  visited,  but 
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sought  only  comments  to  indicate  general 
changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  Institu- 
tions or  systems.  Pepper  clarified  for  news- 
men that  his  party  w.as  not  out  to  investi- 
gate specific  failures  of  the  systems,  such  as 
the  riot  that  occurred  at  the  reformatory 
last  Sept.  26. 

In  that  Incident,  shotguns  fired  by  guards, 
ostensibly  to  terrify  brooding  Inmates  into 
submission,  killed  two  inmates,  one  of  them 
from  Gary,  and  wounded  some  40  others.  A 
survey  of  the  situation  conducted  by  a  pri- 
vate Chicago  organization  for  The  Post- 
Tribune  concluded  that  definite  racist  feel- 
ings laced  the  security  staff's  conduct  in 
quelling  the  demonstration. 

Pepper  recalled  the  disturbance  and  said, 
"It  was  Just  the  tragic  result  of  a  situation 
that  never  should  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue building." 

A  Madison  County  grand  Jury  later  ruled 
that  the  guards  did  act  improperly  in  firing 
their  shotguns  to  control  the  rioters. 

A  Christian  Science  Monitor  newsman 
wrote  detailed  accounts  of  brutal  treatment 
of  Inmates  at  the  boys  school  after  visits 
there  last  year.  However,  the  touring  con- 
gressmen said  they  found  no  evidence  of  bru- 
tality at  the  school. 

A  Hendricks  county  grand  Jury,  likewise, 
ruled  after  its  examination  of  the  institu- 
tion recently  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
officially  sanctioned  brutality  there. 

Pepper  and  Denney  criticized  the  lack  of 
comic  books,  magazines  or  newspapers  in  de- 
tention cells  and  noted  that  youths  were  not 
allowed  to  sit  or  lie  on  their  cots  during  the 
day.  having  instead  to  sit  on  the  floor. 

OfIi"iaIs  said  n  'misunderstanding"  wris  to 
blame  and  cited  a  June  17  memorandum  giv- 
ing permission  to  lie  on  beds  at  any  time  and 
to  bring  in  reading  material. 

A  staff  member  said  tlie  Inmates  had  been 
asked  to  remove  comic  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers  "so  the  place  woiild  look  nice  for 
the  visitors." 

Pepper  said  he  also  wa.s  disturbed  to  find 
that  35  boys  sleeping  in  a  cottage  dormitory 
had  to  use  the  same  toilet  in  plain  view  of 
everyone. 

"It  looks  like  they  could  have  a  private 
toilet  instead  of  having  it  right  out  here  in 
front  of  everyone,"  Pepper  said. 

Both  congressmen  talked  with  dozens  of 
Inmates  they  picked  at  random  at  each  insti- 
tution. At  Pendleton.  Pepper  caused  guards 
some  anxiety  as  he  poked  his  hand  through 
the  bars  of  numerous  cells  to  shake  Inmates' 
hands. 

Pepper  asked  inmates  whether  they  ever 
had  any  rehabilitation,  and  one  replied, 
"We  Just  sit  around  and  plan  more  crime 
when  we  get  out." 

Denney  said  he  found  no  athletic  equip- 
ment except  basketballs  for  the  boys  to  plav 
with. 

The  lawmakers  said  Indiana's  problems 
were  typical  of  the  nation's. 
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So  it  is  my  great  pleasui'e  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  membership  the  fact 
that  our  colleague,  Ben  Reifel,  has  been 
presented  with  a  special  commendation 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  commendation  was  annoimced  by 
Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  Walter  J  Hickel 
at  the  Department's  38th  honor  awards 
convocation  here  on  June  30. 

I  am  sui-e  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in 
extending  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Ben  on  meriting  this  fine  honor,  and  I 
include  for  the  Record  the  full  citation 
announced  by  Secretai-y  Hickel  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

Commendation  Presented  to  Benj.amin 
Reifel 

Congressman  Reifel  served  twentv-two 
years  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Upon 
his  retirement  as  Area  D. rector  in  lyeo  he  re- 
ceived the  highest  honor  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

During  his  eight  years  of  service  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  Appropriations  sub- 
committee for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies,  Congressman  Re.fel's 
keen  interest  in  and  devotion  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  extremely  inspirational  and  deepiv  ap- 
preciated. 

The  Nation  In  the  years  to  come  wi!!  de- 
rive immeasurable  benefits  from  the  unselfish 
efforts  of  Congressman  Reifel  in  striving  to- 
wards the  proper  u.se  and  conservation  of  our 
country's  natural  resources.  Mr.  Reifel's  dedi- 
cation and  relentless  work  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Indian  has  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  many  opportunities  which  will  assist  our 
Indian  people  in  obtaining  their  proper  place 
In  our  societv. 


A  CALL  FOR  REDIRECTED  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


OF    MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  serving  in 
the  Congress,  we  meet  many  completely 
likable  and  outstanding  per.sons.  Cer- 
tainly, standing  in  the  forefront  of  this 
category  is  Congressman  Ben  Reifel.  of 
South  Dakota.  His  friendly,  responsible 
approach  has  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
much  for  his  State  and  Nation. 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
host  of  foreign  and  domestic  demands  on 
our  national  resources,  and  the  extent  of 
public  concern  about  these  demands,  con- 
stitute a  mandate  to  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  t-o  reorder  our  nation- 
al priorities.  Over  the  past  18  months  a 
number  ol  congressional  attempts  to  re- 
direct our  Nation's  resources  to  domestic 
needs  have  been  criticized  or  vetoed  by 
the  administration.  Our  foreign  commit- 
ments rise,  our  economy  suffers,  and  our 
urban  areas  reach  In  distress  for  assist- 
ance that  is  not  forthcoming.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  pas.^^ed  by  the  City  Council 
of  University  City  well  expresses  the 
needs  of  communities  throughout  this 
country,  and  reiterates  the  call  for  re- 
directed national  priorities.  At  this  point, 
I  Insert  in  the  Record  this  resolution, 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  Missouri's 
most  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  may- 
ors— Mayor  Nathan  Kaufman  of  Univer- 
sity City: 

Resolution 

Vast  areas  of  many  central  cities,  suburbs 
and  older  neighborhoods  are  suffering  from 
an  accelerated  decay  and  abandonment  as 
exemplified  by  several  thousand  vacant  and 
dilapidated  buildings  in  cities  adajcent  to 
the  City  of  University  City.  Missouri. 

The  spreading  deterioration  of  these  urban 
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areas  has  been  causing  great  economic  losses 
to  pr.iperty  owners  while  Intensifying  the 
deprivations  of  tiielr  residents  and  denying 
the  opportunities  for  self  help  to  many  of 
these  residents. 

City  governments  serving  areas  where  some 
70%  of  the  United  States  citizens  reside  have 
been  receiving  In  recent  years  only  about 
one-haii  of  one  percent  of  the  Federal  budg- 
etary outlays  for  the  hundreds  of  aid  pro- 
grams. 1 1) 

On  the  other  hand,  In  large  measure  the 
enormous  Federal  military  expenditures  (now 
over  70  billions  annually)  are  among  the 
prime  causes  of  the  inflationary  cost  pres- 
sures—which are  strangling  city  services 
everj-where — and  which  are  threatening  to 
force  reductions  in  services  in  University  City. 

This  great  Federal  commitment  to  mili- 
tary expenditures  also  has  caused  exasperat- 
ing delavs  in  the  Implementation  of  aid  pro- 
grams to  University  City,  and  has  curtailed 
heretofore  promised  federal  aid  to  Its  pro- 
grams In  housing  and  urban  renewal,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  hundreds  of  cities. 

We  believe  the  greatest  threats  to  this 
nations  stability  and  security  come  from 
problems  centered  In  urban  areas,  such  as 
housing,  education,  employment,  welfare, 
race,  crime  and  pollution. 

Therpiore,  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  University  City,  Missouri,  urges  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  immediately  redi- 
rect the  redc.urces  and  to  reestablish  the  pri- 
orities of  the  Federal  Government  so  that  far 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  funding 
domestic  needs  in  order  to  avoid  a  national 
catastrophe  of  American  cities  being  de- 
stroved  by  urban  decay. 

Adopted  July  6,  1970. 

Nathan  B.  KArrM.vN. 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Francis  C.  Plynn, 

City  Clerk 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS,  FOURTH 
DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spring  I 
sent  a  special  report  questionnaire  into 
virtually  every  household  in  the  12- 
county  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

In  response,  22.534  persons  filled  out 
the  questionnaire  and  returned  it  to  me, 
representing  a  sampling  of  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  district's  adult 
population, 

I  now  report  the  tabulated  results  of 
the  questionnaire  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  all  others  interested: 

CO.VGRESSWOMAN         CATHERINE         MaT'S         1970 
QVESTIONNAIRE    RESVLTS,    FOURTH    DISTRICT, 

Washington  Districtwide  Tabulation 

WELFAHE 

One  of  the  most  controversial  proposals 
before  Congress  Is  the  "Family  Assistance 
Plan"  which  would  guarantee  a  minimum 
Income  to  every  family.  The  new  plan  would 
replace  the  present  welfare  program  which 
has  often  been  criticized  for  encouraging 
Idleness,  breaking  up  families,  and  robbing 
people  of  their  dignity  and  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. Startup  costs  of  the  "Family  Assist- 
ance Plan"  would  be  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent program,  but  long-range  costs  should  be 
less  because  adult  family  members  would  be 
encouraged    to   seek    Jobs   and    to   train    for 
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better  Jobs.  Question:  Should  we  scrap  the 
present  welfare  system  and  begin  the  "fam- 
ily assistance  plan"? 

Yes,  71  percent:  No,  22  percent;  No  opin- 
ion. 7  percent. 

volunteer  ARMED    FORCE 

A  Presidential  Conunlsslon  has  strongly 
recommended  that  we  permit  selective  serv- 
ice to  expire  and  return  next  year  to  the 
kind  of  all-volunteer  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  that  we  have  had  In  our  country 
through  most  of  our  history.  As  incentives 
for  voluntary  service,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends better  military  pay  and  fringe 
benefits.  A  man  would  have  to  agree  to  serve 
only  as  long  as  required  to  Justify  the  cost 
of  initial  tr.iinlng  or  any  advanced  training 
received.  Question:  Should  we  follow  the 
comml:slon's  advice  and  move  to  an-all  vol- 
unteer Armed  Force? 

Yes.  78  percent:  No.  20  percent;  No  opin- 
ion, 2  percent. 

foreign  aid 

A  new  approach  to  foreign  assistance,  based 
on  the  proposals  of  a  Presidential  task  force, 
will  be  recommended  as  one  of  our  major 
foreign  policy  initiatives  In  the  coming  years. 
The  new  program  would  place  much  more 
emphasis  on  international  cooperation,  with 
the  United  States  acting  In  partnership  with 
others,  rather  than  going  It  alone.  The  pri- 
mary aim  of  such  new  policy  would  be  the 
forging  of  a  new  structtire  of  world  stabil- 
ity in  which  the  burden  as  well  as  the  bene- 
fits would  be  fairly  shared.  Question:  Should 
we  initiate  this  new  approach  to  foreign 
assistance? 

Yes,  87  percent:  No,  8  percent;  No  opin- 
ion, 5  percent. 

voting  ace 

At  the  present  time,  voting  regulations  are 
set  by  the  individual  states  and,  therefore, 
each  state  has  It  within  its  power  to  consider 
the  question  of  whether  the  voting  age 
should  be  lowered.  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Legislature  has  decided  to  submit 
the  question  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  19 
to  the  voters  on  the  November  ballot.  More 
recently,  the  United  States  Senate  passed  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18  nation- 
wide, by  direct  statute.  If  approved  by  the 
House  and  signed  Into  law,  the  change  would 
become  effective  next  January  1.  Because  the 
method  utilized  would  bypass  the  state  rati- 
fication process  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, a  court  test  of  the  constitutional  va- 
lidity of  .'such  a  direct  statute  action  would 
i>c  a  certainty.  Question:  Should  the  US. 
Senate  action  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  IB  be 
supported   by  the  House? 

Percent 

Yes 28 

No 71 

No  opinion 1 

Question:  Should  the  Congress  Instead 
submit  to  the  States  for  ratification  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  lower  the  voting 
age? 

Percent 

Yes   34 

No 49 

No  opinion 17 

Question:  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  in  the  State  of  Washington  to  19,  as 

submitted  to  the  voters  in  next  November's 
ballot? 

Percent 

Yes    43 

No - 52 

No  opinion 5 

DRUG    CONTROL 

In  January  the  US,  Senate  passed  the 
"Drug  Control  Act"  to  revise  the  federal  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drug  laws.  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  were  held  In  the  House  In  Feb- 
ruary, but  no  further  action  has  yet  been 
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taken.  Moet  of  the  debate  has  centered 
around  a  controversial  "no  knock"  provision 
to  allow  law  enforcement  officers  to  enter 
places  without  notice  in  order  to  seize  drugs 
which  would  be  destroyed  if  the  officer 
knocked  before  entering.  Opponents  argue 
that  the  provision  authorizes  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution.  As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
the  officer  would  have  to  obtain  a  search  war- 
rant and  the  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  evidence  will 
be  destroyed  or  life  endangered  If  advance 
notice  of  entry  is  given.  Question:  Should  the 
"no  knock"  provision  be  Included  In  the  final 
version  of  the  "Drug  Control  Act"? 

Percent 

Yes   -- 61 

No    —        36 

No  opinion 3 


FEDERAL     REGULATION     OF     THE 
TRAVEL   AGENCY    INDUSTRY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
Congressman  Robert  O.  Tiernan,  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  in- 
dustry. This  legislation  would  protect 
persons  who  utilize  the  service  of  travel 
agencies  and  guard  against  any  repeti- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  experiences  of 
many  students  in  Europe  this  summer, 
due  to  the  financial  collapse  of  certain 
travel  agencies. 

The  following  news  item  appearing  In 
the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  personal  tragedy  of  several 
constituents  in  the  11th  Massachusetts 
Congressional  District: 
Tour  Has  Sudden  End  for  Fontbonne  Girls 
(By  Bruce  W.  McLaln) 

Milton. — Ten  girls  and  a  music  teacher 
from  Fontbonne  Academy  are  on  their  way 
home  today  from  Venice,  Italy — the  casual- 
ties of  the  111  timed  financial  collapse  of  the 
travel  agency  that  arranged  their  Ill-fated 
European  tour. 

bad  news 

The  mother  of  one  of  the  girls  told  The 
Patriot  Ledger  yesterday  that  she  had  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  her  17-year-old 
daughter,  Virginia  OXeary,  of  71  Waldeck 
Rd.,  giving  her  the  bad  news. 

Mrs.  O'Leary  said  her  daughter  sounded 
"very  disappointed"  that  her  European  holi- 
day, had  been  cut  short  by  the  unexpected 
and  dramatic  announcement  Monday  that 
the  travel  agency  which  arranged  the  trip, 
had  gone  into  bankruptcy. 

Virginia  had  saved  her  earnings  as  a  cashier 
at  the  Fruit  Basket,  Quincy,  for  over  a  year 
to  raise  the  $1000  cost  of  the  tour. 

All  of  the  girls  had  been  saving  their  earn- 
ings for  some  time  to  pay  for  the  trip.  Mrs. 
O'Leary  said. 

As  If  that  wasn't  enough  of  a  disappoint- 
ment, five  of  the  girls  were  forced  to  drop  a 
•  music  course  they  were  taking  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna  as  the  travel  agency  could  not 
pay  their  fees.  The  agency  had  pronil**^ 
them  they  could  receive  music  credits  for  tne 
course  at  local  colleges  they  plan  to  attend. 

The  banlcruptcy  of  the  travel  agency  leu 
no  funds  for  the  continued  feeding  or  accom- 
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modatlons  for  the  girls  least   their  return 
flight  home  was  paid  for  In  advance. 
SOME  bargain 

The  students  had  left  New  York  June  22 
expecting  to  return  home  July  31.  They  had 
only  visited  France,  Germany,  and  Austria 
when  word  came  that  the  rest  of  their  tour — 
to  Austria,  Italy  and  a  side  trip  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia for  those  who  paid  extra  for  It — had 
been  cancelled. 

Initially,  the  trip  to  so  many  European 
countries  and  for  such  an  extended  period  of 
time  for  Just  under  $1000  had  seemed  like 
a  tremendous  bargain  to  the  girls.  Now,  they 
are  having  second  thoughts,  Mrs.  O'Leary 
said. 

The  local  representative  for  the  World 
Academy  Inc.,  Charles  E.  Lowman  Jr.,  of  19 
Old  Forge  Road,  Scltuate,  could  not  be  con- 
tacted yesterday  for  comment  on  the  girls' 
pUght. 

Eight  Whitman  and  two  Hanson  students 
along  with  a  social  studies  teacher  at  Whit- 
man-Hanson Regional  High  School,  who  were 
also  a  part  of  the  World  Academy  Tour  trip, 
have  already  returned  home. 

A  total  of  3,500  students  participating  In 
the  tour  are  now  forced  to  return  home.  The 
first  wave  of  them  arrived  In  New  York  yes- 
terday, some  with  tears  In  their  eyes,  others 
feeling  dejected  or  Just  plain  mad. 

fontbonne  students 

Students  from  Fontbonne  Academy  who 
are  now  on  their  way  back  home  include 
Diane  DlTulllo.  211  Dudley  Lane,  Milton; 
Elaine  Dolane,  27  Calumet  St.,  Quincy;  Kath- 
erine  Cabral,  91  Louise  Road,  Canton  and 
Rosemary  O'Dea,  40  Rustlewood  Rd.,  Milton, 
all  Juniors. 

And  Annmarle  MuUane,  7  Hill  Rd.,  Hol- 
brook;  Cynthia  Tobln,  731  North  Main  St., 
Randolph;  Yvonne  Sacllotto,  41  Franconla 
St.,  Dorchester;  Kathleen  Kourl,  36  Mossdale 
Road,  Jamaica  Plain;  and  Deborah  Goulart, 
32  Patten  Ave.,  Bralntree,  all  seniors.  The 
girls  were  accompanied  by  Sister  Carmella 
Gambale,  a  music  teacher  at  Fontbonne 
Academy. 


CONGRESSMAN  LOWENSTEIN:  AN 
EFFECTIVE  AND  RESPECTED 
IDEALIST  AND  REFORMER 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  re- 
spected colleague,  Mr.  All.^rd  Lowen- 
siEiN,  in  the  brief  time  he  has  served  in 
this  House,  has  already  become  noted 
among  his  colleagues  for  his  dedication 
to  the  principles  on  which  our  Nation 
has  been  built;  for  his  intelligence  in 
articulating  the  strengths  of  this  Na- 
tion and  its  people;  for  his  integrity  in 
approaching  the  problems  of  our  society; 
and  for  his  unceasing  efiPorts  to  represent 
and  serve  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district. 

Congressman  Lowenstein,  in  addition 
to  the  reputation  for  integrity  and  serv- 
ice that  he  has  acquired  in  the  House, 
has  also  enlarged  on  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  reform  and  idealism  that  pre- 
ceded his  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  respected  national 
magazine,  the  New  Yorker,  recenUy  pub- 
lished an  article  that  featured  our  col- 
league, Al  Lowenstein,  and  touohed  in 
some  detail  on  many  of  his  activities  and 
on  many  of  his  characteristics  that  have 
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made  him  the  efifective  and  respected 
Member  that  he  is  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  this  article 
from  the  New  Yorker  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 
Congressman    Lowenstein:     An    Effective 

and  Respected  Idealist  and  Reformer 

On  January  3,  1969,  two  weeks  before  his 
fortieth  birthday,  Allard  K.  Lowenstein  rose, 
with  four  hundred  and   twenty-nine  other 
persons,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  was  sworn  In  as  a  member  of 
the  Ninety-first  Congress.  For  the  swearing- 
in    ceremony,    Lowenstein,    who    frequently 
wears  a  rumpled  beige  wlndbreaker,  slacks, 
and  no  necktie,  was  dressed  with  more  care 
than  usual;  he  had  on  a  freshly  pressed  gray 
suit  and  a  plain  dark  tie,  and  his  hair  was 
neatly  combed.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  he  had  come  to  Capitol  Hill  to  work.  In 
1949,  he  had  been  an  aid  to  Senator  Frank 
Graham,   a   North   Carolina   Democrat,   and 
In  1959  he  had  worked  as  a  foreign-policy  as- 
sistant  to   Hubert   Humphrey,   when   Hum- 
phrey was  a  senator  from  Minnesota.  Lowen- 
stein  had   long   been  Interested  in  politics, 
but  his  appearance  on  Capitol  Hill  In  1969 
was  not  the  result  of  any  political  ambitions 
developed  during  his  days  as  a  legislative 
aide.  It  was,  rather,  a  by-product  of  a  cam- 
paign he  had  engaged  in  to  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  In  1967  and  1968,  he  had  led  the 
movement   to    prevent   President   Johnson's 
renomination,  first  urging  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  to  oppose  the  President,    and    then 
when    Senator    Kennedy    hesitated,    urging 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  to  take  on  that 
task.  As  an  additional  contribution  to  the  re- 
formist, anti-war  movement,  Lowenstein  de- 
cided to  run  lor  the  House  from  New  York's 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  was  once 
a  part  of  the  First  District,  then  a  part  of 
the  Second  District,  and  later  a  part  of  the 
Third  District,  and  which  takes  in  most  of 
the  Southern  third  of  Nassau  County.  In  a 
sense.   Republicans   might   be   said   to  have 
held  the  seat  from  1914  to  1964,  when  Herb- 
ert Tenzer,  a  Democrat,  won  the  office,  and 
now,  having  served  two  terms,  he  was  retir- 
ing,  leaving  the  seat  vacant.  The  local  In- 
surgent   Democratic    anti-war    group    asked 
Lowenstein  to  run  In  the  primary,  and  after 
several  weeks  of  wavering  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  so.  "The  most  i>ersuaslve  argu- 
ment for  running  was  that  the  direction  of 
the   country   was   wrong,   and   If   we   didn't 
have   candidates   who  said   so   and   won   we 
would    have    no    way    of   showing    that   the 
country  wanted  to  change  direction,"  Low- 
enstein said  later.  "The  value  of  running  was 
not  Just  that  you  could  do  a  good  Job  If  you 
won.  It  was  also  the  fact  of  winning  an  elec- 
tion on  the  Issues  of  the  war  and  the  reor- 
dering of  national  priorities — the  phrase  was 
new    and    sounded    sort    of    highbrow    and 
vague  then — in  a  district  that  was  supposed 
to  be  resistant  to  this  p>olnt  of  view." 

Lowenstein,  having  won  the  nomination 
by  a  considerable  margin  in  the  primary,  de- 
feated the  Republican  candidate,  Mason 
Hampton.  Jr.,  by  99,193  votes  to  96,427  on 
November  5th.  A  few  days  after  the  election, 
he  told  me  that,  in  a  sense,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  take  the  seat  in  Congress.  "I  have 
a  certain  awe  about  elections,"  he  said.  "The 
fact  of  being  elected  Is  high  In  the  hierarchy 
of  things  I  was  raised  to  think  of  as  a  great 
honor,  and  I  had  never  really  seen  myself 
as  doing  that.  By  the  end  of  the  campaign,  I 
expected  to  wrln,  but  I  had  never  sat  down 
and  thought  about  what  would  happen  next. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  best,  because 
If  I  didn't  win  I  wouldn't  be  as  disappointed, 
and  if  I  did — well,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  to  think  It  out  afterward.  So  finding 
myself  in  the  House  had  something  of  an 
Alice  In  Wonderland  quality  about  It — some- 
thing amazing,  because  It  vns  tinezpected 
and  because  I  felt  this  great  awe  for  the  elec- 
toral procese." 
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After  his  first  week  In  Washington,  Lowen- 
stein returned  to  New  York  less  amazed.  He 
came  to  my  apartment  one  evening,  wearing 
his  wlndbreaker  and  a  pair  of  baggy  pants. 
I  asked  him  how  the  week  had  gone,  and  he 
told  me  that  at  the  end  of  his  second  day  in 
Congress   the   Majority   Leader,   Representa- 
tive Carl  Albert,  had  made  him  Acting  Ma- 
jority Leader — a  Job  that  carries  with  it  the 
right   to   adjourn   the   House.   The   appoint- 
ment, which  Is  made  almost  every  day  and 
carries  responsibilities  that  Isist  only  for  a  few- 
minutes.  Is  one  of  the  courtesies  that  the 
House  leaders  extend  to  their  less  Influential 
fellow-representatives — a    mark    of    recogni- 
tion and  a  sign  of  welcome.  Lowenstein  was 
not  as  deeply  impressed  by  the  gesture  as  per- 
haps he  was  supposed  to  be  until  a  colleague, 
congratulating  him,  mentioned  another  con- 
gressman who  had  been  given  a  brief  turn 
as  Acting  Majority  Leader — In  his  case,  only 
after  many  months  in  the  House,  The  news- 
papers of  his  district — so  the  story  went — 
had  been  so  struck  by  this  swift  rise  that  they 
publicized  it  sufficiently  to  make  It  a  fac- 
tor In  his  subsequent  reelection.  Lowenstein 
did  recognize  a  touch   of  irony  In   Albert's 
awarding  him  a  microphone,  however.  It  was 
Carl   Albert   who,   as  chairman   of   the    1968 
Democratic  National  Convention,  had  turned 
off  the  floor  mike  when  Lowenstein.  a  dele- 
gate from  New  York,  tried  to  second  a  motion 
to  recess  the  Convention  while  violence  was 
going  on  in  the  streets  of  Chicago.  Once  Low- 
enstein had  become  a  member  of  Congress, 
Albert  made  a  point  of  telling  him.  "You're 
not  a  bit  like  they  told  me.  You're  not  a  long- 
halr-and -beard  type  at  all."  At  any  rate.  It 
came  about  that  on  his  second  day  in  Con- 
gress Lowenstein  spoke  his  flrst  words  there, 
and  spoke  them  as  Acting  Majority  Leader 
of   the  House.   He   was  chlded   by   his   wife, 
Jenny,   when   he  emerged.   "How  Is  It   that 
when  Carl  Albert  finally  gives  you  a  mike,  all 
you  can  think  of  to  say  Is  'I  move  that  this 
House  do  now  adjourn'?"  she  demanded.  But 
that  was  the  scope  of  the  appointment,  and 
those   first    words    were    the    initial    gesture 
In     what     Lowenstein     came     to    call     "the 
charade." 

Later  that  week.  Lowenstein  attended  a 
bipartisan  briefing  session  for  new  represent- 
atives. Little  was  said  about  legislation  or 
about  the  purpose  and  power  of  the  House. 
The  session  consisted  of  a  series  of  tips  on 
the  special  political  etiquette  of  favors  that 
members  expect  from  each  other  and  should 
be  prepared  to  repay,  on  how  to  get  one's 
name  on  a  bill,  on  how  to  Impress  constitu- 
ents— In  sum,  helpful  hints  about  how  to 
get  reelected.  Lowenstein  was  both  amused 
and  distressed.  "That's  the  trouble  with  most 
politicians,"  he  told  me.  "The  slogan  that 
getting  yotirself  reelected  Is  the  first  rule  of 
politics  can  lead  to  a  really  i>ernicious  at- 
titude. The  notion  of  being  elected  Is  In- 
herently virtuous.  If  you  believe  In  It.  We 
don't  believe  In  royalty  and  Inherited  ofBce. 
or  In  oflfe;e  as  the  result  of  trial  by  combat. 
We're  raised  to  think  democracy  is  the  best 
way,  and  democracy  means  elections.  But  If 
you  add  the  general  human  ambition  to  make 
the  most  of  your  own  future  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  people  raised  to  believe  In  elec- 
tions, you  can  end  up  with  a  dangerous  com- 
bination. There  Is  nothing  Inherently  im- 
moral about  trying  to  succeed,  and  In  poli- 
tics this  society's  Idea  of  success  Is  to  get 
yourself  elected.  But  once  that  has  become 
the  goal,  all  the  other  values  and  goals  can 
be  forgotten.  The  test  of  virtue  becomes  suc- 
cess, and  people  measure  success  by  whether 
you  get  more  votes.  So  why  shouldn't  you 
thlni  first  about  how  to  get  more  votes?  So 
that  becomes  the  'first  rule'  of  that  kind  of 
politics.  It's  also  what  makes  the  whole 
process  so  much  less  productive  and  honest. 
If  you  don't  want  to  fall  into  tJiat  trap,  you 
have  to  say  no,  you  won't  accept  that  view 
of  things.  My  flrst  rule  In  Oongress  Is  that  If 
I  don't  do  more  by  being  there  about  the 
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things  I  care  about  than  I  would  If  I  weren't 
there,  then  I  shouldn't  be  there.  That  rule 
will  help  make  a  lot  of  decisions  much 
easier." 

The  week  of  the  briefing  session,  Lowen- 
steln  went  to  the  Democratic  caucus,  the  or- 
ganizational meeting  of  all  House  Demo- 
crats, at  which  he  hoped  to  raise  a  question 
that  he  and  a  number  of  other  representa- 
tives had  discussed  in  the  interval  between 
the  election  and  the  swearing-in.  Lowen- 
steln  and  the  others  wanted  to  open  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  debate  and  amend- 
ment, Including  those  on  how  committees 
function,  how  bills  can  be  brought  to  the 
floor,  how  debating  time  on  the  floor  Is  as- 
signed— In  effect,  the  very  workings  of  the 
u:stiU!t:on.  He  .ir.d  his  friends  did  not  have 
the  slightest  expectation  of  winning,  but 
they  did  hope  to  provoke  a  vote  in  the  caucus 
on  whether  or  not  Democrats  should  seek  a 
debate  on  the  rules  Instead  of  adopting  them 
automatically — the  traditional  way.  When 
the  caucus  chairman  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  rules,  however,  it  was  simply  to  say 
that  the  rules  would  be  passed.  The  ques- 
tion of  debate  was  never  considered.  Lowen- 
stein  was  astonished.  He  and  his  friends 
hadn't  even  been  defeated — they  had  Just 
been   Ignored. 

Next.  Lowensteln  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  Study  Group,  a  less  formal 
body,  consisting  of  about  half  the  House 
Democratic,  all  of  whom  profess  some  degree 
of  liberal  leaning.  There,  too,  he  found  that 
nothing  outside  the  routine  happened,  or, 
evidently,  could  be  made  to  happen. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  I  saw  Low- 
ensteln from  time  to  time — at  an  airport,  In 
a  sn.ick  bar.  In  the  corridors  of  the  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building,  and  even  at  his 
desk  in  the  Longworth  Building,  after  mid- 
night, but  he  was  always  too  busy  working 
on  his  dozens  of  projects  to  provide  me  with 
any  real  idea  of  wh.it  they  amounted  to   He 
was  commuting  to  Long  Island  and  was  also 
m.iklng   trips  to  Bl.ifra.  Ethiopia.  Vietnam, 
and  Cs;echt»lovakia.  and  to  what  seemed  to 
be  every  state  in  the  Union   By  the  time  we 
could  meet  again  for  a  long,  uninterrupted 
talk,  he  had  been  In  Congress  for  more  than 
six  months  and  his  persp>ectlve  had  changed 
somewhat.    The    time    for   our   talk    became 
available    wlien    Lowensteln    came    to    New 
York    to    pay    a    long-deferred    visit    to    his 
mother-in-law.  who   lives   in  Sagaponack.   I 
W.1S  to  meet  him  at  the  Westbury  station  of 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  one  Augtist  day 
around  noon.  Lowenstem  didn't  come  on  the 
train  he  wt^  supposed  to  be  on.  or  ihe  next 
one.  When  I  went  to  telephone  his  home — 
he  lives  in  Long  Beach — a::  the  booths  were 
occupied,  and  I  w.iited  nearbv   In  one  booth. 
a  slim,  distraught  young  woman  tried  simul- 
taneously to  extract  Information  from  some- 
biKlv  on  the  line,  keep  track  of  a  child,  and 
explain  to  a  young  man  who  was  standing 
beside    the    booth    that    there    had    been    a 
mix-up.  "M  is  m  Albertson."  she  said  to  hira 
after   completing   her   call    "No   one   knows 
where  that   is    He's   trying  to  get  a  taxi.  I 
suppose  we'd   better  wait  here." 

I  guessed  that  she  had  something  to  do 
with  Lowenstein.  and  introduced  myself  The 
three  turned  out  to  be  Jenny  Lowensteln. 
the  Lowenstem.s'  son  FYankle.  who  Is  now 
two  years  old.  and  Steven  Engstrom.  a  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  student  who  had  heard 
Lowensteln  gr.  e  a  speech  at  a  c-ollege  n 
North  Carolina,  had  iusked  the  university  if 
he  might  use  a  foundation  fellowship  to 
spend  the  summer  as  an  aide  of  Lowensteln's, 
and  had  eventually  been  accepted.  Engstrom 
lived  in  the  Lowensteln's  house  m  Long 
Beach,  helped  run  Lowensteln's  district  of- 
fice In  Baldwin  drove  Lowenstein's  car 
(sometimes  its  chauffeurs,  babysat  with 
Prankie.  and  Joined  the  Lowenstelns  In  such 
other  activities  as  writing  speeches,  washing 
dishes,  arranging  schedules,  and  doing  re- 
seaTL-h  on  local  issues. 


The  four  of  us  waited  at  the  station,  and 
at  last  Lowensteln,  wearing  wlndbreaker  and 
slacks,  arrived  in  a  rattling  taxi  He  paid  the 
driver,  remarking  proudly  to  his  wife  that, 
bv  a  miracle,  he  had  thought  to  put  some 
money  in  his  pocket  the  night  before  Ixdw- 
enstein  explained  to  us  that  he  had  been 
delaved  at  Albertson,  a  stop  on  what  Is  surely 
the  slowest  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Roads 
runs.  We  all  piled  into  the  family  car,  and 
Engstrom  drove.  Lowensteln  and  I  were  in 
the  back  seat,  and  Mrs.  Lowenstein  sat  In 
front,  clutching  Frankie,  who  kept  trying  to 
wriggle  over  the  front  seat  and  onto  his 
father's  lap.  Mrs.  Lowensteln  asked  her  hus- 
band If  he  had  eaten.  He  said  no,  and  she 
peeled  wax  paper  off  a  squashed  cream- 
cheese-and-Jelly  sandwich  she  had  brought 
along  for  Frankie.  Lowensteln  ate  It  hun- 
grily, remarking  between  bits  that  Albertson 
was"  near  his  district  but.  thank  goodness, 
nobodv  there  had  recoglnz«d  him  (Presum- 
ably, iie  was  grateful  to  be  left  alone  for 
an  Interval.)  "That's  the  advantage  of  not 
looking  like  a  congressman."  he  said. 

We  all  asked  at  once  what  a  congressman 
looks  like. 

•Well,   sort    of   ponderous,   I   guess — in   a 
2ood  suit."  he  said   "I  never  think  of  myself 
as  a  congressman.  I'm  sometimes  surprised 
when  people  remind  me  that  I  am  one.  Out- 
side Washington,  congressmen  aren't  a  dime 
a    dozen,    and    people   sometimes    think    its 
quite  something  to  meet  one.  When  you  go 
into  somebody's  house,  you  have  to  adjust 
to  the  realization  that  your  being  there  may 
mean  something  to  people.  I  think  that  when 
you  realize  that,  you  should  try  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  it.  If  people  act  as  though  they 
are  honored  by  your  being  somewhere,  you 
want  to  try  not   to  let  them  feel  let  down 
or  taken  advantage  of.  Some  people  want  to 
tell   you   what   they're   doing   for   you.   how 
they  helped  in  the  campaign — that  kind  of 
thing.  I've  had  to  work  at  overcoming  a  long- 
standing  aversion    to   publicity.   For   a    long 
time,  it  seemed  to  me  that  doing  things  with 
publicity  somehow  put  the  motive  for  doing 
them  m  doubt.  When  I  toured  migrant-labor 
camps  on  Long  Island.  I  thought  I  should 
go  alone,  but   that  was   the  last  thing  the 
people  who  were  arranging  the  tour  wanted. 
They  wanted  to  publicize  the  conditions  In 
the  camps.  That's  why  they  wanted  me  to 
come — to  attract  some  press  and  maybe  some 
TV  coverage.  Often,  people  who  want  you  to 
do  things  want  you  to  do  them  for  the  pub- 
licity, so   If  you  agree  that  the  cause  Is  a 
good  one  vou   have  to  work  that  out   and 
live  with  it.  You  can't  do  much  In  Congress 
If   vou   aren't    prepared   to   try   to  spotlleht 
some  of  the  problems  you're  concerned  with. 
More  often  than  not.  of  course,  the  problem 
is  how  to  spotlight  them  effectively.  Then. 
too.  you  have  to  get  used  to  a  lot  of  hostile 
stuff— vou  know,  jealous  or  bitter  people  who 
want  to  hurt  your  reputation  or  get  your  goat 
by    impugning    your    motives    or    inventing 
malicious  tales.  If  you  were  to  let  that  sort 
of   thing  bother  you.  you  couldn't  do  very 
much  else   All  in 'all.  I'm  g'.ad  to  be  In  Con- 
ijress   It's  a  good  time  to  be  there— there's  so 
much  that  needs  to  be  done  The  day-to-day 
work  is  a  good  test  of  your  patience,  but  I'm 
used  to  the  U^ne  pull— to  burrowing  alone  for 
a  while  before  vou  can  see  any  results.  Peo- 
ple make  a  great  distir.ction  between  bein^ 
on  'the  in.«Jde'  and  being  on  'the  outside.'  and 
now  I  get  asked  a  lot  how  it  feels  to  be  on 
'the  inside  ■  Well.  I  wouldn't  know,  because 
where   I  ;^m   is  not  'inside'  very  much,   and 
it  hasn't  made  much  difference  in  the  w.iy 
I  trv  to  work    It  does  make  it  easier  to  be 
heard— at   least,   outside  W.ishirgton  '• 

Lowensteln  doubts  whether  he  has  had 
much  success  at  being  heard  In  Washington, 
and  partlcularlv.  In  the  House  Itself.  "My 
view  of  how  to  be  an  effective  congressman 
has  changed  a  lot  since  I  got  there."  he  told 
me.  The  biggest  single  difference  Is  that 
I've   learned    that    aU   the   tests   people   nor- 


mally use  to  decide  whether  you're  a  good 
congressman  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  you  are  a  good  congres.sman.  They 
are   really    tests   of   whether    you  re   keeping 
up  a  good  facade— things  like  attending  roll 
calls,  getting  your  name  on  bills  and  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  appearing  active  in  the 
House.  If  you  work  a'  the  facade,  it  can  pre- 
clude  doing  what  you  should  be  doing;  it 
can  deternune  how  you  use  your  time  and 
energy,   and   even   remove    the   incentive  to 
do  the  real  Job.  What  nobody  understaniis 
is  that  the  facade  is  irrelevant  to  what  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  and  what  It  ought  to  be 
doing.  Some  people  who  make  a  real  effort 
to  follow  wiiat  you're  doing  take  what  they 
read  in  the  Congressional  Reco'd  as  evidence 
of  what   you've  done.  Well,  it's  nothing  of 
the  kind,  since  almost  everything  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Record  has  been  what  is  called 
■revised  and  extended.'  Or  they  look  at  your 
roll-call  attendance,  which  is  In  large  part 
a  measure  of  how  many  times  you've  inter- 
rupted something   you    should  be  doing  to 
do   something   pointless.   It  means  running 
over  to  the  floor  and  answering  to  your  name 
Which  Is  fiiie  if  you  are  voting  on  something, 
but   most    roll   calls    are   taken   to  see  if  a 
quorum    Is    present — another    part    of    the 
charade,  since  people  leave  as  sron  as  they've 
answered   to   their   names.   Why   would  you 
stay   to   hear  everybody  else  answer   to  his 
name?    The    fact    :s    that    even    though   the 
House   spends   more   than   a   quarter   of  the 
time  it's   in   session   listening  to  everyone's 
name   being    called,   there   Is   stl'.l   no  clear 
record  of  how  members  have  voted  on  most 
things  that  really  mafer.  Something  of  great 
significance    may    be    brought    txs    the    floor 
under  what   ;s   called  a  closed   rule,   which 
means  that  you  can't  offer  any  amendments 
and  the  proposal  must  be  voted  up  or  down 
precisely    as    it    emerged    from    committee. 
That's  just  plain  wrong,  and  on  basic  issues 
like  tax  legislation  it  is  outrageous  And  even 
when  a  closed  rule  Is  not  Invoked,  the  House 
procedure  prevents  a  recorded  vote  on  many 
of    wide    interest.    For 


questions  ot  wiae  interest,  ror  ir.itance. 
when  most  of  the  bills  that  matter  are  re- 
ported out  to  the  House  floor  the  House  sits 
us  a  committee  of  the  v,-hole  to  consider  them. 
And  votes  in  a  committee  of  the  who'.e  are 
not  recorded,  so  on  many  crucial  amer.d- 
ments  there  is  no  way  to  tell  how  a.-.ycne 
voted.  The  recorded  vote  on  fiual  passage 
often  tells  nothme  useful,  because  by  then 
the  bill  mav  have  become  virtually  non-con- 
troversial, or  may  be  such  a  hodgepodge  that 
a  simp'e  yes  or  no  becomes  a  very  compli- 
cated vote  to  cast.  The  basic  fault  Is  in  the 
W--V  the  House  views  itself,  the  wiy  ;t  takes 
its'responsibilUies  There  ought  to  be  a  clear 
record  of  how  elected  representatives  vote  on 
creat  i.^sues.  There  cuaht  to  be  a  way  to 
vote  seoaratelv  on  separate  questions-that 
is  there  ought  to  be  a  way  to  offer  amend- 
meins  And,  as  f.ir  as  debate  or  discussicn 
IS  concerned,  most  self-respecting  hig.t- 
school  student  councils  would  stage  sit-ins 
rather  than  operate  under  rules  Uke  the  ones 
that  apply  a  good  deal  of  the  time  m  tr.e 
House."  .   . 

Almost  from  the  moment  of  his  swearing- 
in  Lowenstein  alhed  himself  with  a  Si- 
parrlsan  sroup  of  younger  members  wno  naa 
been  working  to  bring  about  fundamen... 
changes  in  House  rules  and  customs^  ^^i- 
took  a  while  to  realize  how  bad  some  of  ...^ 
procedures  are  and  how  hard  it  is  "  ^■";;  ^' 
them,"  he  told  me.  "It  also  takes  a  particular 
kind  of  guts  to  challenge  what  have  come  .o 
be  almost  gentlemen's  agreem.ents— -O  r.-i. 
the  disapproval  of  ^-^ose  who  control  coni- 
mittee  assignments,  floor  time  during  debase.. 
md  so  on."  In  fact,  after  his  mottcn  tc  ac- 
journ  on  the  second  day  he  said  virtua  ^; 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  several 


nothing  on ^        .u=  n-aro 

weeks  "I  learned  a  lot  about  how  the  p-ace 
works,"  he  said,  "and  my  admiration  gre« 
for  this  small  group  of  people  w..o  ..a-- 
thrown  themselves  Into  the  effort  to  ge. 
changes  at  least  considered  " 
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The  car  was  rolling  through  Suffolk  County 
now  and  Lowenstein  sighed.  "Of  course. 
there  would  be  a  revolt  If  members  had  no 
way  at  all  to  go  on  record  about  things  that 
are  important  to  their  constituents,"  he  said. 
"So  there  are  escape  valves,  such  as  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  leadership  always  gets, 
lust  before  debate  on  a  legislative  proposal 
ends,  for  every  member  of  the  House  to  put 
m  the  Record  whatever  he'd  like  to  put  there, 
as  if  he  had  spoken  during  the  debate.  Then, 
there  are  what  are  called  the  'one-mlnut« 
rule'  and  the  'special  order."  Every  day  that 
the  House  meets  any  member  can  speak  for 
one  minute  on  any  subject.  You  use  your 
minute  to  get  up  and  say,  'I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter."  In  the  Record, 
It  looks  as  If  you'd  taken  on  the  space  pro- 
gram, or  pollution,  or  hunger,  or  anything 
else  but  you  don't  have  to  say  a  word.  You 
can  just  hand  In  a  paper.  If  you're  especially 
conscientious,  or  you  feel  very  deeply  about 
something,  you  can  actually  speak  about  It 
for  sixty  seconds,  to  an  empty  House  and 
empty  gallery.  For  a  while.  I  decided  never 
tT  use  the  one-minute  rule.  It  seemed  phony 
and  somehow  deceptive.  Gradually.  I  came  to 
realize  that  that  wasn't  a  very  sensible  kind 
of  protest,  since  It  had  no  effect  on  anyone 
but  me.  And  there  Is.  of  course,  some  value 
m  getting  things  in  the  Record.  It  Is  read  by 
some  Inffuentlal  people,  and  It  can  be  dis- 
tributed widely.  The  special  order  Is  another 
escape  hatch  that  eases  resentments.  Any 
member  can  ask  for  a  special  order  to  discuss 
anything  that's  on  his  mind  when  legislative 
business  is  finished  for  the  day.  This,  too. 
his  almost  nothing  to  do  with  influencing 
the  House,  but  the  speeches  go  into  the 
Record.  You  can  see  that,  if  you  play  the 
game  and  accept  the  charade,  you  can  give 
the  appearance  of  being  a  very  diligent  con- 
gressman with  relatively  little  difBculty.  Con- 
versely. If  you"re  doing  what  you  should  be 
doing,  it  can  look  as  If  you  were  doing 
nothing.  But  more  important  than  the  effect 
of  all  this  on  individuals  is  the  cimiulative 
effect  on  the  legislative  process,  and  on  House 
morale." 

Lowensteln  paused  to  think.  "Another 
thing  you  have  to  understand  Is  that  the 
House,  In  some  ways,  isn't  very  representa- 
tive," he  went  on.  "There's  almost  never 
anyone  there  under  thirty.  Think  what  it 
telis  about  the  place  that  I'm  considered  very 
young!  And,  of  course,  there  are  only  nine 
blacks,  when,  proportionately,  there  should 
be  about  fifty.  Almost  a  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  South  Is  black,  but  there  are  no 
blacks  at  all  among  the  hundred-odd  South- 
em  members,  and  on  votes  that  would  be  of 
greatest  concern  to  blacks  we're  lucky  If 
we  pick  up  half  a  dozen  Southern  votes  for 
the  position  the  blacks  would  take  If  they 
were  there.  And  this  kind  of  buUt-in  un- 
representatlveness  Is  made  much  worse  by 
the  seniority  system,  which  gives  enormous 
extra  power  to  whoever  lasts  the  longest.  The 
people  who  last  the  longest,  naturally,  are 
the  people  who  come  from  districts  least  af- 
fected by  the  two-party  system  and  mcsst 
removed  from  the  normal  swings  and  polit- 
ical pressures  that  affect  everyone  else.  The 
(Jegree  of  dissatisfaction  with  all  this  is  a 
measure  of  a  generation  gap  as  much  as 
anything.  The  average  member  now  has  been 
In  for  something  over  five  and  a  half  terms, 
and  that  is  the  line  that  tends  to  divide 
members,  more  than  party  or  Ideology,  on 
quesUons  of  congressional  reform.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  a  hopeful  political  drift  in  the 
Congress  which  hasn't  been  noticed  much 
yet  by  the  press.  There  has  been  a  good  start 
toward  a  kind  of  spontaneous  coalition  that 
is  not  the  traditional  conservative  one  of 
Northern  Republicans  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats. In  the  country  at  large,  this  coali- 
tion would  be  regarded  as  very  moderate  and 
rather  middle-aged,  but  in  Congress  it  passes 
for  liberal  and  young.  It's  made  up  largely 
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of  newer  members  from  both  parties,  who 
don't  have  much  seniority,  but  if  it  keeps 
growing,  one  of  its  effects  could  be  to  make 
seniority  less  significant.  That,  in  turn,  could 
have  a  very  healthy  effect  on  the  workings 
of  the  committee  system.  As  things  stand 
now.  the  committee  chairmen  have  enor- 
mous power  they  can  pretty  much  decide  on 
when  committees  meet,  and  if  and  on 
what  it  to  hold  hearings;  they  create  sub- 
committees, approve  members'  trii>s.  push 
whatever  bills  they  want  to  push,  and  so  on. 
Since  almost  everybody  on  a  committee 
wants  favors  from  the  chairman,  in  most 
committees  he  can  run  things  pretty  much 
as  he  likes.  The  majority  of  bills  that  are  im- 
portant to  a  member — because  they  give 
him  prestige  and  convey  the  impression  that 
he's  doing  a  good  job  for  his  district — are 
not.  In  fact,  controversial.  Out  of  the  more 
than  twenty-nine  thousand  public  and  pri- 
vate bills  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
only  six  hundred  and  forty  public  bills  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  private  ones 
were  passed,  and  of  those  that  were  actually 
considered  relatively  few  were  fought  over. 
Which  of  the  non-controversial  bills  that 
are  proposed  get  to  have  hearings  generally 
depends  on  the  whim  of  some  committee 
chairman,  and  that  often  means  they  depend 
on  his  good  will  toward  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill," 

Lowenstein  went  on  to  discuss  what  a 
congressman  should  be  doing,  as  opposed  to 
what  he  is  expected  to  appear  to  be  doing.  He 
divided  the  Job  into  four  major  parts,  the  first 
of  which  he  likened  to  the  functions  of  an 
ombudsman.  "Since  we  don't  have  that  kind 
of  official — one  who  deala  with  problems  that 
are  separate  from  political  and  general  is- 
sues— every  elected  official  has  to  help  com- 
munities and  Individuals  with  all  sorts  of 
difficulties  that  have  to  arise  in  a  society  as 
complicated  and  impersonal  as  this  one."'  he 
said.  "Some  people  think  that  an  ombuds- 
man's ftinctions  are  somehow  unworthy  of  a 
congressman — that  they  are  kind  of  a  vote- 
buying  device,  and  cheapen  the  office.  My 
view  is  that  If  you  aren't  prepared  to  do  that 
kind  of  work  for  people — who  should  have  an 
ombudsman  somewhere — then  you  shouldn't 
run  for  office.  Think  of  what  can  happen  to 
individuals  in  a  country  that  suffers  from 
bureaucratic  elephantiasis.  Like  this  morn- 
ing— I  was  on  the  phone  about  a  fellow  who's 
in  the  army.  He  was  shot  and  hospitalized 
and  hasn't  got  much  of  a  stomach  left.  But 
Instead  of  getting  a  disability  discharge  he's 
on  orders  to  Vietnam.  You  can't  find  out 
why — it's  the  gigantic  military  machine 
grinding  away.  We  got  him  stopped  In  Oak- 
land as  he  was  about  to  board  a  plane  for 
Vietnam.  Now  he'll  be  held  back  for  a  month 
while  they  make  another  investigation.  If 
they  decide  to  send  him  after  that  you  can't 
do  anything.  But  holding  It  up  this  long 
means  that  there's  a  chance  this  particular 
absurdity  won't  go  through,  and  that  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Army  as  well  as 
of  the  boy.  'When  things  Uke  this  happen — 
things  involving  a  miscarriage  of  Justice — you 
should  be  glad  if  you  can  help.  Of  course, 
people  are  sometimes  disappointed,  because 
they  think  you  can  Jo  more  than  you  really 
can.  And  if  people  want  you  to  do  something 
that  is  Improper,  you  don't  do  it  if  you're 
working  the  way  you  should.  But  I've  found 
that  most  of  the  time,  when  people  know 
you're  committed  to  a  certain  view  of  public 
functions  they  don't  ask  you  for  Improper 
things.  Maybe  they're  afraid  you'll  react  by 
exposing  them." 

We  were  running  through  Manorville  now. 
and  Lowenstein  paused  to  look  out  the  car 
window  at  a  group  of  children  at  play.  Then 
he  resumed.  "One  big  problem  is  finding 
time.  The  ^econd  part  of  a  congressman's 
Job — it  overlaps  with  helping  individual  con- 
stituents, but  it's  a  completely  separate  busi- 
ness— is  to  do  what  you  can  about  commu- 
nitv   problems   that   come   up.   If   a   bridge 
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collapses  or  some  housing  doesn't  get  built 
or  a  racial  crisis  develops,  you  have  to  try  to 
help  ease  the  situation.  Sometimes  that 
means  Just  being  there,  because  sometimes 
you  oan't  do  much  more  than  that.  Holding 
forums,  as  we  have  been  doing  in  my  district. 
can  be  helpful.  It's  Important  at  this  time  in 
our  history  for  people  to  have  opportunities 
to  express  and  hear  different  points  of  view 
about  things  that  bother  them  In  Nassau 
County,  we  invite  everyone  to  these  forums, 
and  all  kinds  of  people  come,  either  as 
speakers  or  Just  to  participate  from  the  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Joseph  M.  Margiotta.  the  Republi- 
can chairman  in  Nassau,  said  that  Republi- 
cans mustn't  come:  It  would  'lend  dignity' 
If  they  came,  he  said.  But  he's  given  to 
making  suggestions  that  nobody  pays  much 
attention  to.  We've  had  meetings  en  the  war. 
on  taxes,  on  the  ABM,  on  campus  disturb- 
ances, on  how  to  finance  education,  and  so 
forth.  They  must  be  interesting,  because 
people  keep  coming — even  Republicans  de- 
spite poor  Mr.  Margiotta.  Some  Republicans 
come  because  they  believe  in  the  principle  of 
open  forums,  or,  at  least,  want  to  use  them 
if  they're  going  to  happen  anyway;  others 
come  because  they  want  you  to  do  something 
for  them,  or  because  they're  friends.  We  have 
had  some  bad  racial  incidents  in  a  number 
of  towns — people  beaten  up  and  hospitalized. 
When  something  like  that  happens,  you  go  to 
the  groups  and  individuals  who  are  the 
angriest  or  the  most  deeply  offended  and  try 
to  help  work  things  out  so  that  difficulties 
can  be  eased  without  further  violence.  Of 
course,  where  the  problems  cover  a  wider 
area  it's  harder  to  do  anything  effective  about 
them.  But  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  for  ex- 
ample, do  have  many  similar  Interests,  and 
if  someone  were  to  bring  people  together  to 
work  regionally — to  lobby  In  Congress,  and 
so  on — that  could  be  helpful.  However,  most 
of  the  time  everyone  Is  feuding  with  everyone 
else.  Politicians  are  afraid  at  potential  rivals 
So  there's  always  the  problem  of  who  should 
lead  this  kind  of  effort. 

"That  gets  into  the  question  of  how  the 
parties  affect  government.  So  many  of  the 
complications  created  by  partisanship  are 
pointless,  but  I  guess  in  our  kind  of  setup 
they're  natural,  and  maybe  unavoidable  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  both  tend  to  be  all 
for  bipartisan  or  non-partisan  efforts  to  do 
things  they'll  get  credit  for  doing,  and  very 
unenthuslastic  about  bipartisan  efforts  that 
won't  help  the  party,  or  some  official  the 
party  likes.  That  may  seem  obvious,  but  It 
can  make  difficulties  For  Instance,  if  the 
Republicans  arc  in  power  the  Democrats  will 
be  reluctant  to  help  the  Republicans  get 
credit  for  doing  something  non-controversial, 
since  that  may  strengthen  the  Republicans 
and  enable  them  to  do  things  that  are  con- 
troversial. There's  another  twist  to  the  non- 
partisan business  'Hie  White  House  is  very 
anxious  for  us  Democrats  not  to  criticize 
Administration  policy  m  Vietnam.  Its  people 
want  us  to  help  cool  everybody  down  who  Is 
upset  about  the  ambiguities  and  pace  of  the 
withdrawal;  they  say  that  we  should  give 
them  time  in  Vietnam,  that  we  shouldn't  be 
'partisan'  about  Governor  Rockefellers  trip 
to  Latin  America  or  about  the  surtax,  and 
so  on  You  know  the  argument— we've  only 
got  one  President,  and  if  we  criticize  his 
defense  or  foreign  policy,  that's  partisan,  and 
politics  stops  at  the  water's  edge  and  any- 
thing else  is  not  worthy  of  Americans,  et 
cetera.  But  when  we  find  Republicans  who 
privately  agree  with  us  about  problems  that 
ought  to  be  Just  as  non-partisan,  like  pov- 
erty or  campus  disorders,  the  Administration 
all  of  a  sudden  discovers  the  virtues  of  the 
two-party  system.  So  its  O.K.  for  them  to 
put  pressure  on  other  Republicans  not  to 
work  with  us  for  programs  the  Administra- 
tion doesn't  want,  on  the  ground  that  Re- 
pubUcans  shouldn't  be  working  with  Demo- 
crats I  guess  It's  all  supposed  to  be  clever 
politics— to  get  us  to  support  what  the  Ad- 
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ministration  Is  doing  and  still  try  to  be  sure 
It  doesnt  Icxjk  as  If  there  were  bipartisan 
support  for  what  we're  doing.  What  makes 
the  whole  partisan  approach  especially  sense- 
less now  Is  that  neither  party  makes  enough 
sense  as  a  party  to  Justify  using  the  tradi- 
tional distinction  of  party  label  to  prevent 
cooperation  among  people  who  essentially 
agree  with  each  other.  Conservatives  of  both 
parties  generally  seem  to  understand  this 
much  better  than  moderates  and  liberals. 
Still,  as  things  stand  today.  It  seems  to  me 
there's  no  real  question  but  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  worth  fighting  for.  It's  come 
a  long  way  In  the  last  year  or  so.  Do  you 
know  anyone  who's  hankering  fcr  a  restora- 
tion of  Johnsonism?  I  feel  more  hopeful 
about  the  direction  of  the  Democratic  Party 
than  I  have  in  a  long  time,  and  more  loyal 
to  it.  On  matters  of  conscience,  though,  I 
don't  think  either  community  opinion  or 
party  should  be  decisive.  You  should  follow 
your  conscience  and  do  what  you  think 
should  be  done,  then  try  to  explain  it  to  the 
comnuiiiitv,  which  has  a  right  to  reject  you 
at  the  next  election  if  it  feels  you've  gone 
against  what  it  wants.  I  get  lots  of  mall  say- 
ing that  my  position  on  the  war  doesn't  rep- 
resent the  district  and  I  should  resign,  and 
so  on.  I  wish  there  were  some  way  the  public 
could  express  itself  directly  on  a  matter  as 
preempting  as  the  war — It  would  reduce  that 
feeling  of  being  unable  to  Influence  policy 
which  Is  the  cause  of  so  much  disenchant- 
ment with  American  democracy  these  days. 
Perhaps  some  kind  of  referendum  could  be 
worked  out.  or  an  electoral  test  of  some  kind. 
A  year  is  a  very  long  time  for  people  to  go 
before  they  have  a  way  to  say  w'nat  they 
want  to  do  about  Vietnam  and  everything 
that  flows  from  It.  Consequently,  my  office 
sends  out  questionnaires  periodically  to  try 
to  rind  out  how  people  In  the  district  feel 
about  things  like  uoop  withdrawals,  the  fed- 
eral budget,  the  draft,  student  disorders,  the 
surwx — that  sort  of  thing.  I  can't  promise 
to  fit  my  views  to  the  results,  but  I  do  want 
to  know'  what  people  are  thinking.  Then  we 
can  discuss  why  we  differ.  If  we  do.  Where 
there's  a  substantial  disagreement  between 
a  representiitive  and  his  constituency,  it 
seems  to  me  important  for  both  to  have  the 
chance  to  rethink  their  positions,  even 
though  no  change  may  result  on  either  side." 

I»wenstein  leaned  back  and  stretched. 
"Another  thing  a  congressman  finds  he 
should  do  Is  attend  a  lot  of  functions. "  he 
continued.  "Some  people  think  it  adds  pres- 
tige to  have  a  congressman  present — or.  at 
le.vst.  It  shows  that  a  congressman  is  inter- 
ested. 'Vou  try  to  attend,  since  people  usu- 
ally can't  get  a  senator  or  a  governor  to 
coriie.  That's  part  of  the  problem  of  time. 
Do  you  go  to  one  more  church  function, 
one  more  bar  mltzvah,  one  more  meeting 
of  a  veterans'  group,  one  more  historical- 
society  meeting?  There's  always  more  to  do. 
so  unless  you  deliberately  set  yourself  to 
hack  out  little  enclaves,  your  personal  life 
can  become  nonexistent.  Droopy  Is  going  to 
say  we  don't  hack  out  enough."  Droopy  is 
Lowensteln's  nickname  for  his  wife,  and  also 
her  nickname  for  him. 

Near  Rlverhead.  we  stopped  at  a  roadside 
restaurant  for  lunch  Lowenstein  had  canned 
vegetable  soup,  a  hot  dog.  a  root  beer,  and 
an  ice-cream  cone  "That's  the  way  he  eats," 
his  wife  said  "He  doesn't  even  notice  that 
it  all  tastes  like  plastic."  A  few  minutes 
later,  the  Lowenstelns  dropped  me  o!f  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  we  parted  for  the  day. 
As  It  turned  out,  I  had  to  wnilt  quite  a  long 
time  to  learn  what  Lowenstein  considered  the 
third  and  fourth  parts  of'a^epresentative's 
Job 

The  next  morning.  I  arrived  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Lowensteln's  mother  and  found  all 
the  members  of  the  household  except  Low- 
enstein  sitting  around  a   baclc-yard  swim- 
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mlng  pool.  He  was  Indoors,  telephoning. 
When  he  came  out.  he  was  ready  to  start  for 
his  district  headquarters  In  Baldwin,  and 
we  had  arranged  that  he  would  drop  me  off 
at  the  railroad  station  there.  Again  Eng- 
strom  was  at  the  wheel  and  I  shared  the 
back  seat  with  Lowenstein.  As  we  rode  along, 
the  talk  turned  to  money,  which  for  Lowen- 
stein is  a  prDblem  second  only  to  the  prob- 
lem of  time.  His  parents  once  owned  a  series 
of  restaurants  In  Manhattan,  but  neither 
he  nor  his  family  Is  wealthy  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
from  Yale  Law  School,  put  in  two  years  in 
the  Army,  practiced  law  briefly  in  New  York, 
and  then  taught  law  at  Stanford.  North  Car- 
olina State,  and  the  City  College  of  New 
York.  Now  he  earns  forty-two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  vear.  but  he  says  that  not  much  of 
his  salary  stays  with  him  "I  spend  a  good 
deal  more  on  office  expenses  each  month 
than  we  get  in  allowances."  he  said  as  we 
drove  along.  "I  paid  my  own  way  to  Vietnam. 
Blafra.  and  so  on.  so  even  though  neither 
my  wife  nor  I  drink  or  spend  much  on 
clothes,  money  is  not  our  long  suit  I  sleep 
m  friends  rooms  In  Washington  to  save  rent- 
ing an  apartment  there.  The  forums  I  was 
telling  you  about  cost  seven  or  eight  hundred 
dollars  every  two  weeks,  what  vsith  the  print- 
ing, the  expenses  of  whoever  speaks,  and  re- 
ceptions before  and  after  I  send  out  a  news- 
letter every  few  months,  so  that  people  know 
what  I'm  doing.  This  costs  between  thineen 
hundred  and  fifteen  hundred^llars  each 
time,  and  that's  wlthout>»*mhlng  fancy. 
Money  is  one  rea.^om«aa«<?oneressmen  don't 
try  to  do  much  about  m?.ny  national  issues. 
They  tend  to  limit  themselves  to  local  ques- 
tions, plus  maybe  one  national  Issue  they 
can  work  on  through  the  committee  they're 
assigned  to.  That's  not  a  criticism  How  much 
can  anyone  do  with  limited  staff,  and  all 
the  mail  and  whatnot  to  cope  with?  If  you 
aren't  Independently  wealthy,  you  can't 
have  a  staff  that's  capable  of  putting  things 
together  much  beyond  what  you  can  come 
up  with  from  the  source  available  to  every- 
one— the  executive  departments,  the  lobbies, 
the  staffs  of  congressional  committees,  the 
Library  of  Congress  That's  one  reason  lob- 
bies can  be  so  influential.  They  have  people 
who  are  able  to  spend  all  their  time  collect- 
ing data  on  why  pollution  is  good  for  River 
X.  What  congressman  can  match  that?  And 
what  are  congressmen  supposed  to  do  about 
explaining  the  intricacies  of  a  tax  bill?  So 
most  members  make  their  peace  with  the 
situation — ihey  get  active  on  some  issue  that 
is  big  in  their  district  and  will  help  them 
there  Another  thing  about  money.  Some 
members  bolster  their  Income  by  leaving 
their  name  on  a  law  firm.  I  would  find  that 
diflioult.  To  my  mind  the  question  would 
arise  'How  come  you  can  do  both?'  If  you 
aren't  too  busy  in  the  House  to  maintain 
a  law  practice,  then  it's  hara  to  believe 
you're  doing  all  you  shoiild  be  doing  in  Con- 
gress. And  if  you  aren't  really  practicing,  why 
should  you  have  your  name  on  a  law  firm? 
Isn't  that  trading  on  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gress? Of  course,  some  men  would  like  to 
give  up  outside  arrangements  of  this  kind 
but  are  afraid  that  if  they  did  they'd  lose 
their  financial  independence — they'd  be  too 
dependent  on  staying  elected  or  getting  ap- 
pointed to  some  political  Job.  I'm  not  sure 
I  should  say  all  tins  until  I  have  worked 
out  specific  proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
whole  mess — conflict  of  interest,  campaign 
expenses,  the  adequate  flnancing  of  staffs. 
and  the  rest.  It's  not  Just  the  question  of 
n^jucs  on  law  firms  There's  the  problem  of 
ow^ung  stock.  Lots  of  congressmen  get  money 
out  of  things  that  Congress  legislates  about. 
But  to  limit  conflicts  of  interest  between 
proposed  legislation  and  private  sources  of 
Income  you  have  to  get  into  everything  that 
is  regulated  by  government  agencies.  So 
what  should  you  do?  Right  now.  I  have  to 
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find  some  way  to  meet  these  expenses — the 
office,  the  trips,  and  so  on.  You  can  use  a 
lecture  bureau,  but  I'd  hate  to  wind  up 
speaking  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  made  a 
rule  when  I  entered  Congress  that  I  didn't 
want  to  know  which  speech  Invitations  were 
for  a  fee.  let  alone  for  how  much.  In  the 
long  run.  I  guess  It's  belter  to  give  lectures 
than  to  be  In  a  law  flrm.  and  better  to  be 
In  a  law  flrm  than  to  have  a  source  of  in- 
come that  might  Influence  how  you  vote. 
As  you  can  see,  this  whole  problem  Is  very 
complicated.  And  It  has  been  Ignored  too 
long." 

Shortly  before  we  reached  the  station,  Low- 
enstein, who  was  dressed  much  as  he  had 
been  the  day  before,  rubbed  his  hand  across 
nls  chin,  which  was  stubbly,  and  said,  "1 
can't  go  Into  the  office  like  this."  He  asked 
Engstrom  to  drop  him  at  a  barbershop  for 
a  shave,  and  we  said  goodbye. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Lowenstein  long 
enough  to  have  a  solid  talk  with  him  was  at 
my  apartment  on  a  recent  Sunday  night.  He 
had  told  me  that  he  had  to  attend  one  of  his 
district  forums  and  two  other  meetings  that 
evening  but  thought  he  would  be  free  by 
eleven-thirty.  A  little  after  midnight,  Mark 
Arnold,  a  Dartmouth  senior  who  had  taken 
Engstrom's  place  when  the  summer  ended, 
arrived  to  pick  up  Lowenstein  and  drive  him 
home.  I  told  him  that  Lowenstein  hadn't 
shown  up  yet,  and  asked  him  to  wait.  At  one- 
thirty,  Lowenstein  arrived.  "When  I  asked  If 
he  had  had  any  dinner  or  supi>er.  he  said  no, 
50  I  got  some  food  from  the  refrigerator,  and 
we  settled  down  near  a  coffee  table  to  talk 
about  what  he  thought  a  congressman 
should  do  outside  his  district — the  two 
remaining  parts  of  the  four  parts  of  a  repre- 
sentative's Job.  as  he  saw  it.  But  he  had 
something  else  he  wanted  to  talk  about  first. 
Since  our  last  conversation,  he  said,  the 
"procedural  horrors"  of  the  Hotise  has  made 
his  earlier  comments  seem  far  too  mild.  In- 
deed, he  seemed  a  great  deal  more  steamed 
up  than  he  had  been  during  our  discussions 
in  the  car.  "Do  you  know  that  we  were  not 
allowed  to  have  a  roll-call  vote  on  whether 
to  deploy  the  ABM?"  he  asked.  "And  that  on 
the  Vietnam  resolution  the  President  wanted 
passed  because  it  was  so  vital  to  his  plan  for 
peace,  there  were  no  hearings,  and  discussions 
was  limited  to  four  hours — which  averages 
out  to  thirty  seconds  a  member — and  there 
was  no  way  to  introduce  amendments?  And 
we've  voted  on  amendments  to  bills  that 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  without  hav- 
ing amendments  explained,  let  alone  dis- 
cussed. Half  the  votes  on  bills  that  matter 
occur  after  debates  in  which  most  of  the 
newer  member-  ge:  forty-five  seconds  or  a 
minute  to  speak.  If  only  the  country  under- 
stood what  goes  on!  But  the  whole  procedure 
is  designed  to  make  that  impossible."  He 
pulled  some  papers  out  of  a  briefcase.  "Here, 
I  brought  you  a  couple  of  statements  I  made 
in  the  House,"  he  said.  "They're  pretty  low- 
key,  but  they  tell  a  little  of  what  I  feel." 

i  looked  at  the  material  he  had  handed 
me,  which  was  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. One  statement  was  about  the  Vietnam 
resolution.  "We  mock  democracy  when  we 
treat  this  resolution  as  If  It  were  a  footnote 
to  a  bill  about  fishing  rights  on  Mars, "  It 
went.  "If  we  do  not  have  the  opportunity  for 
adequate  debate  and  to  consider  amend- 
ments on  this  of  all  resolutions,  we  will  sim- 
plv  subject  these  proceedings  to  further  ridi- 
cule. Members  no:  permir.ed  to  speak  here 
will  not  thereby  be  silenced.  They  will  be 
angered.  We  are"  becoming  increasingly  what 
we  treat  ourselves  as  if  we  already  were  .  .  . 
second-class  citizens  with  dwindling  rele- 
vance to  the  awful  events  that  surround  and 
soon  may  engulf  us." 

I  asked  him  if  he  felt  that  indignation 
over  such  procedures  was  rising  generally  in 
the  House,  and  he  said  that  he  thought  It 
was — that  the  response   to  statements  llxe 
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the  one  he  showed  me  had  been  encourag- 
ing. He  said  that  one  of  his  most  outspoken 
protests  had  come  about  almost  by  accident, 
because  he  had  been  recognized  unexpectedly 
at  the  end  of  the  acrimonious  debate  on  the 
military-appropriations  bill.  By  then,  it  was 
clear  that  no  vote  on  deploying  the  ABM 
would  be  allowed.  House  members  had  be- 
gun the  chant  of  "Vote!  Vote!"  that  always 
arises  when  the  dinner  hour  Is  approaching 
and  a  roll-call  vote  remains  as  a  block  to 
leaving  the  hall.  Several  friendly  members 
had  counseled  him  not  to  speak,  Lowenstein 
said,  in  view  of  the  mood  of  the  House.  He 
could  put  his  remarks  in  the  Record,  they 
reminded  him.  and  no  one  would  know  he 
had  not  spoken  them.  "But  I  decided  to 
speak,"  he  told  me.  "I  got  up  and  asked  if 
anyone  thought  that  behaving  the  way 
we  were  behaving  would  increase  respect 
fcr  the  Congress  or  for  the  concept  of  repre- 
sentative democracy.  I  a^ked  If  anyone  could 
Justify  rules  that  concealed  our  position  on 
something  as  vital  as  the  ABM.  I  ended  up 
by  saying  that  the  House  wouldn't  dare  to  go 
on  In  Its  present  condition — that  basic  proce- 
dures would  have  to  be  revised  soon.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  what  I  was  saying 
would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  kind  of  ostra- 
cism In  the  House,  but  that  hasn't  happened. 
Some  of  the  younger  members  were  enthusi- 
astic, and  this  was  perhaps  predictable,  but 
the  reaction  of  several  venerable  figures  was 
most  unexpected — some  all  but  embraced  me 
in  the  weli  of  the  House,  and  others  made  a 
point  of  phoning  later  on  to  congratulate 
me.  Whatever  the  reason  for  all  that,  it's 
clear  that  the  potential  for  revolt  is  far 
greater  than  It  was  a  while  ago.  The  ground- 
work wa;;  laid  by  some  really  good  people  over 
the  years,  and  now  it  has  been  reinforced  by 
concern  about  the  war  and  matters  growing 
out  of  the  war.  It  looks  as  if  we'll  finally  get 
a  reform  bill  out  of  the  Rules  Committee 
sometime  soon.  There  probably  won't  be 
much  basic  reform  In  the  bill,  but  Just  get- 
ting the  whole  thing  opened  up  that  way 
will  be  a  start,  and  if  we  can  build  a  national 
awareness  of  what's  at  stake  in  something 
that  sounds  as  dull  as  'reforming  Congress' 
we  may  really  get  somewhere  eventiially.  I 
think  lots  of  members  would  like  to  see  some 
changes  made  " 

Lowenstein  was  iilbbling  at  an  apple  now. 
and  I  managed  to  get  him  to  discuss  the  two 
remaining  aspects  of  his  Job. 

"If  you  simply  deal  with  Individual  and 
local  problems,  you're  not  doing  a  very  good 
Job,  because  you've  been  elected  to  a  na- 
tional legislature,  and  that  means  you  ought 
to  be  concerned  about  national  needs  and 
the  national  direction,"  he  said.  "That's 
especially  true  at  a  time  like  this,  when  very 
few  local  problems  can  be  solved  If  we  don't 
reverse  the  country's  lockstep  toward  dis- 
aster. In  that  sense.  It  was  particularly  use- 
ful to  have  been  elected  from  a  Republican 
district  after  taking  unequivocal  positions 
against  the  war  and  for  deep  reforms  at  home. 
But  how  can  a  representative  function  ef- 
fectively on  great  national  questions?  It's 
completely  Inadequate  to  say,  'Well,  I'm  going 
to  vote  right.'  That's  not  the  end  of  your 
obligation.  It's  barely  the  beginning.  You 
have  to  be  willing  to  take  the  fight  outside 
your  district,  because  one  district  isn't  going 
to  change  things.  You  must  go  wherever 
you're  able  to  rally  support  that  can  affect 
the  way  Congress  or  the  President  will  act  on 
these  Issues.  About  student  violence,  for  In- 
stance— you  have  to  go  to  the  campuses  to 
try  to  explain  why  It's  both  wrong  and  dam- 
aging. You  could  put  yourself  on  record  as 
opposing  campus  violence  by  denouncing  It 
to  Rotary  Clubs  or  In  the  well  of  the  House, 
but  that  would  be  playing  out  the  charade 
again.  Now,  I'm  not  saying  that  giving 
speeches  around  the  country  makes  you  a 
better  congressman.  But,  If  you  can,  you 
ought  to  help  to  build  strength  around  the 
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country  against  policies  you  oppose,  so  that 
when  a  related  issue  comes  to  a  vote  some 
public  opinion  has  been  aroused." 

Lowenstein  was  now  sipping  a  glass  of  root 
beer.  'Fourth,  you  can  also  do  something 
about  things  that  trouble  you  Inside  the 
Congress  Itself.  It  can  be  useful  to  talk  to 
members  about  the  war  and  the  national 
priorities.  And  you  can  also  talk  to  them 
about  things  that  may  be  more  Important 
to  your  district  than  they  are  elsewhere. 
Take  Jet  noise — not  many  districts  have  Jet 
airports  to  harass  them.  But  the  congres- 
sional custom  of  'You  help  me  on  this  and 
I'll  help  you  on  that'  can  be  brought  Into 
play  and  a  few  Interested  members  can  build 
a  lot  of  support  for  a  bill  to  decrease  Jet 
noise.  The  best  place  for  this  kind  of  lobby- 
ing Is  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  One  member 
got  very  big  on  the  Idea  of  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  switchblade  knives  by  mall,  and  he 
worked  so  hard  lobbying  one  by  one  that  he 
got  seventy-flve  members  to  back  his  bill. 
Rallying  public  opinion  and  lobbying  Indi- 
vidual members  are  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions you  can  make  to  influencing  the  legis- 
lative process  in  your  flrst  term.  In  the  House, 
as  elsewhere,  personal  relations  make  a  great 
difference  If  you  want  to  get  things  done.  A 
member  may  want  you  to  speak  at  some 
function  that  one  of  his  constituents  has  or- 
ganized, or  meet  a  delegation  coming  to  see 
him,  or  simply  come  and  have  a  drink.  Then, 
too,  If  you're  going  to  somebody's  district, 
you  try  to  tell  him  ahead  of  time  and  per- 
haps chat  with  him  about  your  trip  after- 
ward. A  while  ago,  when  I  marched  In 
Charleston  with  the  hospital  workers,  who 
were  on  strike.  I  called  up  Representative 
Mendel  Rivers  beforehand  to  tell  him  what 
I  Intended  to  do.  It's  no  great  secret  that 
our  political  views  are  about  as  far  apart  as 
views  can  get,  but  our  relationship  has  re- 
mained cordial.  I'm  not  much  good  at  hating 
people,  and  there  are  lots  of  people  in  Con- 
gress— and  out — whom  I  like  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  agree  with.  One  of  the  unex- 
pected things — to  me,  anyway — about  the 
House  is  how  affable  the  leadership  Is.  For 
Instance,  Carl  Albert  and  Speaker  McCor- 
mack  show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
new  members  and  are  patient  and  helpful 
about  the  little  things  that  confuse  you  at 
the  beginning.  Of  coiirse.  If  you  have  a  great 
Interest  In  getting  a  particular  bill  passed, 
you  have  to  have  the  help  of  the  committee 
chairman  concerned." 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  Lowensteln's 
mention  of  Representatives  Rivers,  Albert, 
and  McCormack.  because  It  had  seemed  to  me 
that  throughout  our  conversations  Lowen- 
stein talked  about  the  Intimate  workings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  though  it 
were  composed  of  Lowenstein  and  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  nameless  members.  I 
asked  him  about  this. 

"Well,  one  of  the  common-sense  customs 
is  that  you  don't  discuss  other  congressmen 
In  a  personal  way."  he  said.  "You  can  see  how 
doing  that  would  undermine  the  kind  of  rela- 
tionships we've  been  talking  about.  Some- 
times you  may  have  to  do  it.  but  the  general 
rule — and  I  think  It's  a  good  one — is  to 
talk  about  the  issue  or  the  approach  in- 
stead of  about  individuals." 

"At  least,  one  can  assess  congressmen  in 
general,"  I  suggested. 

Lowenstein  nodded.  "They're  more  like 
seismographs  than  you'd  expect."  he  said. 
"Most  of  them  are  rather  timid,  considering 
their  relative  eminence.  There's  a  real  de- 
sire to  represent  their  districts  accurately  on 
major  Issues,  but  there's  also  a  tendency  to 
misread  the  country,  partly  because  the 
cumulative  effect  of  being  in  the  House  Is 
like  that  of  being  In  a  rather  pleasant  co- 
coon. There's  a  serious  underestimation  of 
what  leadership,  including  their  own.  could 
do.  Most  members  see  themselves  as  leaders 
only  in  local  matters,  and  the  result  is  that 
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that's  what  they  tend  to  become  individual- 
ly, to  the  detriment  of  the  House  collectively. 
It's  one  of  the  sad  consequences  of  believing 
the  old  saw  that  the  first  rule  of  politics  Is 
to  get  reelected.  But  even  if  Congress  should 
now  start  to  do  much  better — if  the  rules 
are  changed  and  members  begin  to  show 
more  guts — the  quality  and  direction  of  the 
President's  leadership  would  still  be  the 
single  most  critical  element  at  this  partic- 
ular turning  point.  'When  President  Ken- 
nedy died,  the  country  was  In  relatively  good 
spirits  and  was  moving  forward.  We  had 
great  problems,  but  people  were  hopeful,  and 
the  spirit  of  ho{>e  was  contagious.  I  was  In 
Mississippi  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1963, 
with  the  clvU-rights  movement.  Life  was  a 
nightmare,  but  nobody  doubted  that  we  were 
going  to  win — that  Ainerlca  would  come  to 
the  rescue  of  her  downtrodden.  America  was 
going  to  be  something  good,  and  even  Mis- 
sissippi would  come  around.  Who  feels  that 
way  now?  The  awrful  change  in  the  national 
mood  Is  the  result  of  something  more  than 
Vietnam  and  the  defense  budget.  It  is  the 
result  of  President  Johnson's  over-all  con- 
duct as  well.  People  In  a  democracy  get  sour 
If  they  feel  they  are  being  deceived.  If  the 
top  leaders  of  a  democratic  society  use  words 
to  conceal,  or  to  mislead  and  divide,  a  mood 
cf  revulsion  sets  in  among  the  people — 
revulsion  against  the  government  and  against 
each  oUier.  So  few  people  are  in  a  position 
to  reach  the  country  quickly,  to  change  this 
kind  of  mood.  That's  why  Franklin  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  meant  so  much — far  more 
than  all  their  specific  programs  and  state- 
ments put  together.  And  that's  why  the 
double  loss  of  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Robert  Kennedy  was  so  totally  devastating. 
It's  why  I  hoped  that  Nixon  would  do  well — 
that  he  would  seize  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  succeeding  Johnson.  It's  why  1  w.^s 
so  reluctant  to  criticize  Nixon  once  lie  was 
elected.  Presidential  leadership  could  have 
made  it  so  much  easier  to  piece  things  to- 
gether again  after  the  nightmare  of  1968. 
Everyone  wanted  to  help  him.  If  he  h.td  set 
the  right  tone  and  tried  to  move  in  the 
direction  we  needed  to  go  In.  the  country 
would  have  moved  quickly.  There  was  really 
an  eagerness  for  guidance  and  Impetus  from 
the  top.  It  could  have  been  contagious;  It 
could  have  touched  so  many  people  so  quick- 
ly. People  wanted  almost  pathetically  to 
trust  a  President.  But  Nixon  seems  to  be 
frittering  his  moment  away.  He's  buying 
popularity  now  at  a  terrible  future  price  by 
promising  things  that  are  inconsistent  and 
therefore  cannot  all  be  delivered.  He  has 
started  this  sad  business  of  saying  one  thing 
and  then  saying  another,  and  is  thus  risk- 
ing the  same  kind  of  di.senchantment  that 
Johnscn  incurred.  All  this  talk  that  Nixon 
can  carry  this  state  or  that  state  in  1972  Is  so 
silly.  The  same  kind  of  prophecies  were  made 
about  Johnson.  They  mean  precisely  nothing 
three  years  ahead  of  time.  People  are  going 
to  Judge  Nixon  by  whether  they  feel  that 
the  things  they  are  unhappy  about  have  been 
changed.  If  he  would  begin,  even  now.  to 
tackle  the  tough  things  candidly,  to  move 
away  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  a  lot 
of  people  would  rally  to  help  him.  I  know  I 
would.  But  the  impression  Is  growing  that 
we're  all  watching  a  juggling  act— a  skillful 
juggling  act  but  still  a  juggling  act — which 
sooner  or  later  has  to  end  with  tilings  crash- 
ing to  a  halt." 

Lowenstein  leaned  back  and  became  silent 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  went  on  "If 
the  Preside:;!  wont  lead  the  country  toward 
basic  change,  our  Job  Is  to  put  together 
a  majority  coalition  to  work  for  the  kind 
of  changes  that  will  make  things  belter. 
Change  in  some  direction  Is  inevitable  What 
is  not  certain  Is  whether  it  will  be  in  a 
Robert  Kennedy  direction  or  a  Spiro  Agnew 
direction.  In  the  Depression,  such  enormotis 
numbers  of  people   were   hungry  or  out   of 
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work  that  you  could  put  together  that  kind 
of  coahtion.  based  on  the  reality  of  the  needs 
people  felt.  Now,  even  with  the  war,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  country  lives  comfortably.  The 
people  who  .ire  disaffected  over  their  eco- 
nomic situation  don't  come  close  to  a  major- 
ity. In  a  sense,  this  country  suffers  from  Its 
own  great  material  success.  The  fact  Is 
that  economic  rights  and  opportunities  are 
withheld  from  the  people  who  are  outnum- 
bered. Out  of  the  frustration  of  having  no 
way  to  get  things  changed,  or  even  to  get 
represented  adequately,  the  unhappy  people 
who  are  consigned  to  a  permanent  minority 
can  turn  to  upheaval  and  disruption.  We 
have  to  make  a  new  majority  for  change  that 
will  include  them.  And  will  Include  the 
middle  class,  too,  which  is  miserable  about 
Inflation,  taxes,  overcrowding,  pollution.  We 
must  make  middle-income  people  under- 
stand that  solving  their  problems  is  re- 
lated to  solving  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
It's  not  the  poor  who  are  getting  the  money 
out  of  the  middle  class — it's  the  war,  the 
so-called  defense  budget.  The  middle  class 
pays  a  disproportionate  amount  of  taxes  not 
becau.se  of  welfare  but  because  of  oil  com- 
panies. And  what  is  collected  ttnfalrly  is 
.spent  absurdly.  What  the  McCarthy  and 
Kennedy  campaigns  were  doing — and  I  think 
everyone  knows  this  by  now — was  bringing 
together  the  poor,  both  bl.ick  and  white,  and 
the  lower-income  middle  class,  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  people,  and  great  numbers 
of  relatively  well-off  Americans  who  are  up- 
set about  the  war  or  discontented  with  the 
quality  or  style  of  life  In  this  country.  All 
those  people  together  would  make  up  quite 
a  majority,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  the 
1963  .illiances.  It  was  what  elected  me.  If 
there  were  effective  national  leadership  for 
that  kind  of  alliance  now,  it  would  carry  the 
country.  But.  given  the  urgency  of  our  sit- 
uation, I  lun  not  optimistic  about  where  the 
country  is  headed  if  the  President  can't  soon 
be  made  to  re.ilize  what's  going  on  and  to 
try  to  do  the  things  that  are  so  desperately 
needed.  First  of  all,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
come  apart  as  a  people  if  we  don't  get  out  of 
Vietnam  soon,  and  that  would  mean  paying 
for  this  extended  national  stupidity  with  an 
eternity  of  nwfulness.  What  might  be  worst 
of  all  about  that  would  be  realizing  how 
close  we  came  to  getting  st^irted  In  the  right 
direction.  You  might  almost  say  that  the 
margin  was  one  bullet.  I  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  to  us  if  Franklin  Roosevelt 
had  been  killed  in  1933.  Could  we  have  coped 
with  John  Nance  Garner  and  the  Depression 
at  the  same  time?  It's  frightful  how  much 
more  this  country  needs  and  misses  Robert 
Kennedy  now  than  it  did  even  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  But  saying  that  simply  underscores 
how  much  harder  we  must  work  than  we 
have  been  workiiig." 

It  was  now  nearly  4  am  ,  and  Lowensteln 
and  Arnold  had  to  go.  In  a  few  hours, 
Lowensteln  would  be  back  In  Washington. 
Just  before  he  left,  he  said,  I  don't  know 
what  I  will  do  If  the  effort  to  bring  change 
through  electoral  democracy  falls.  The  far 
left  thinks — really,  hopes — that  an  explosion 
Is  Inevitable.  You  know  the  line:  the  whole 
society  is  hopelessly  sick  and  Vietnam  is  only 
a  symptom.  I  think  that's  untrue.  But  If 
enough  people  came  to  believe  that — came 
to  feel  that  it  no  longer  mattered  what  they 
said  or  did— the  belief  could  lead  to  our 
undoing.  The  only  thing  I'm  sure  about  is 
that  we  must  not  fail  simply  because  we 
didn't  try,  and  try  with  all  the  energy  and 
brains  we  can  muster.  If  we  did  fall,  would 
I  Join  the  revolution?  Would  I  leave  the 
country?  After  all,  I  would  be  obsolete.  But 
I  don't  engage  in  the  luxury  of  wondering 
what  I  would  do  If  the  effort  shouldn't  work. 
I'm  committed  to  the  notion  that  it  icill 
work." 
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PENN  STATE  PRESIDENT'S 
FAREWELL 


Juhj  16,  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLV.\NW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
some  of  our  youth  either  take  for  granted 
or  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  remark- 
able qualities  and  accomplishments  of 
their  parents  and  grandparents. 

An  effort  to  correct  this  situation  was 
manifested  by  Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker  when 
he  was  president  of  Perm  State  Uni- 
versity and  gave  addresses  at  the  uni- 
versity and  various  other  educational 
institutions. 

Dr.  Walker  retired  from  Penn  State 
University  on  July  1  after  serving  14 
years  as  president  of  that  institution. 
Before  retiring  he  spoke  to  a  gradu- 
ating high  school  class  in  Wingate.  Pa., 
and  because  his  remarks  contain  both 
a  challenge  and  remainder  for  our  youth 
of  today,  I  insert  Dr.  Walker's  remarks 
into  the  Record  and  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Penn  State  President's  Farewell:  Legacy 
OF  THE  Past 

(Note.— Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  60,  retiring 
July  1  after  14  years  as  president  of  Penn 
State  University — (presented  a  challange  for 
the  generation  leaving  school  this  month. 
His  Ideas  are  taken  from  talks  he  made  at 
Penn  State  and  to  a  recent  graduating  high 
school  class  in  Wingate,  Pa.) 

This  ceremony  marks  the  completion  of 
an  Imprirtant  phase  of  your  life.  It  Is  an 
occasion  In  which  all  who  know  you  can 
share  in  your  sense  of  pride  and  accomplish- 
ment. But  no  one  has  more  pride  in  your 
accomplishment  than   the  older  generation. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  tell  that  older 
generation  how  bright  you  are.  Nor  am  I 
going  to  say  we  have  made  a  mess  of  things 
and  you — the  younger  ones — are  the  hope 
of  mankind.  I  would  like  to  reverse  that 
process. 

For  if  you  of  the  graduating  class  will  look 
Into  the  bleachers,  I  will  re-Introduce  you 
to  representatives  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable people  ever  to  walk  the  earth. 
People  you  might  want  to  thank  on  this 
graduation  day. 

These  are  people  you  already  know  as 
your  parents  and  grandparents.  And  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  a  remarkable  people 
they  are  Indeed.  Let  me  tell  you  about  them. 

Not  long  ago  an  educator  from  North- 
western University  by  the  name  of  Bergen 
Evans,  a  radio  performer  known  to  your 
parents,  got  together  some  facts  about  these 
two  generations— your  parents  and  grand- 
parents. I'd  like  to  share  .some  of  these  facts 
with  you. 

These — your  parents  and  grandparents — ■ 
are  the  people  who  within  Just  five  decades 
have  by  their  work  Increased  your  life  expect- 
ancy by  approximately  50  per  cent— who, 
while  cutting  the  working  day  by  a  third, 
have  more  than  doubled  per  capita  output. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  be- 
cause of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear 
epidemics  of  flu.  typhus,  diphtheria,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  meiisles  or  mumps  that 
thev  knew  In  tlieir  youth.  And  the  dreaded 
polio  Is  no  longer  a  medical  factor,  while  TB 
Is  almost  unheard  of. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  these  remarkable 


people  lived  thru  history's  greatest  depres- 
sion. 

Many  of  these  people  know  what  It  is  to  be 
poor,  what  It  Is  to  be  hungry  and  cold.  And 
because  of  this,  they  determined  that  It 
would  not  happen  to  you — that  you  woulc* 
have  a  better  life,  you  would  have  food  to 
eat,  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to  nourish  you, 
a  warm  home,  better  schools  and  greater  op- 
portunities to  succeed  than  they  had. 

Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are  the 
tallest,  healthiest,  brightest  and  probablv 
best  looking  generation  to  Inhabit  the  land. 

Tliese  are  also  the  people  who  fought  man's 
grisliest  war.  They  are  the  people  who  de- 
feated the  tyranny  of  Hitler  and  who,  when 
it  was  all  over,  had  the  compassion  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  their  former 
enemies  rebuild  their  homelands. 

It  was  representatives  of  these  two  gen- 
erations who,  thru  the  highest  court  of  the 
land,  fought  racial  discrimination  at  every 
turn  to  begin  a  new  era  in  civil  rights. 

They  built  thousands  of  high  schools, 
trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of  better 
teachers  and  at  the  same  time  made  higher 
education  a  very  real  possibility  for  millions 
of  youngsters — where  once  It  was  only  the 
dream  of  a  wealthy  few. 

And  they  made  a  start — altho  a  late  one— 
in  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and  in  fight- 
ing pollution  and  the  destruction  of  our  nat- 
ural environment.  They  also  hold  the  dubious 
record  for  paying  taxes — altho  you  will  prob- 
ably exceed  them  In  this. 

While  they  have  done  all  these  things,  they 
have  had  some  failures.  They  have  not  yet 
found  an  alternative  for  war.  nor  for  racial 
hatred. 

Perhaps  you,  the  members  of  this  graduat- 
ing class,  will  perfect  the  social  mechanisms 
by  which  all  men  may  follow  their  ambitions 
without  the  threat  of  force — so  that  the  earth 
will  no  longer  need  police  to  enforce  the  laws. 
nor  armies  to  prevent  some  men  from  tres- 
passing against  others. 

But  they— those  generations— made  more 
progress  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  than  in 
any  previous  era,  and  don't  you  forget  It.  And 
if  your  generation  can  make  as  much  prog- 
ress In  as  many  areas  as  these  two  genera- 
tions have,  you  should  be  able  to  solve  a  good 
many  of  the  world's  remaining  Ills. 

It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  know  the  hope  of  these 
two  generations,  that  you  find  the  answers  to 
many  of  these  problems  that  plague  man- 
kind. 

But  it  won't  be  easy.  And  ycu  won't  do  it 
by  negative  thoughts,  nor  by  tearing  do\^n 
or  belittling. 

You  may  and  can  do  It  by  hard  work, 
humility,  hope,  and  faith  In  mankind.  Try  It. 
Goodbye  and  goodluck  to  all  of  vou. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  VISITS 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  note  the 
occasion  of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  my 
city,  Louisville,  Ky.,  yesterday  to  meet 
with  the  13  Appalachian  Region  Con- 
ference Governors. 

In  return  for  the  President  taking  the 
Government  to  the  people,  my  city  gave 
our  President  a  warm  and  tremendous 
reception  with  more  than  100,000  Louis- 
villians  turning  out  for  the  occasion. 
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We  appreciate  the  President's  state- 
ments of  high  regard  for  our  community 
and  State.  I  hope  he  senses  the  strong 
support  and  esteem  we  have  for  his  ef- 
fort in  the  country's  behalf. 


MINI  BLUEPRINT  FOR  A  STATE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
Daniel  L.  Golden,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bar  Association,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  our  annual  meeting  which  is 
really  a  prescription  of  progress  for  all 
of  us  and  I  know  my  colleagues  will  profit 
from  reading  it. 

The  address  follows: 
"A  Mini    Blueprint    for    the    Ntw    Jersey 

State  Bar  Association,"  Address  op  Daniel 

L.  Golden,  Preside.nt,  New  Jersey  State 

Bar  Association 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  accept  the  position 
to  which  you  have  elected  mc. 

It  is  also  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  part  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  long 
an  institution  of  stature  in  the  profession  we 
hold  so  dearly.  It  is  an  institution  one  never 
really  leaves,  because  Its  essential  character 
end  alms  pervade  the  professional  experience 
of  all  who  are  associated  with  It.  The  New 
Jersey  Bar  Association  Is  alive  and  \ltal. 
There  is  an  air  about  it  that  says  it  is  un- 
afraid and  that  It  dares,  as  it  should,  as  evi- 
denced by  events  of  recent  years.  This  Bar 
Association  cares,  and  this  caring  Is  the  es- 
sence of  this  great  Institution. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  express  sincere 
thanks  to  the  membership  at  large  for  Its 
confidence  in  elevating  me  to  the  office  of 
president.  To  have  earned  the  respect  of  one's 
fellow  professionals  Is  a  privilege  and  a  sig- 
nal honor.  To  my  Immediate  predecessor,  the 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Bertlnl,  I  extend  thanks  for 
his  devotion  to  the  monumental  responsibili- 
ties which  were  his  burden  and  which  he 
shouldered  well.  To  my  fellow  officers  and 
trustees  I  am  especially  mindful  of  their 
sacrifices  In  time,  effort  and  expense,  but 
principally  I  am  grateful  for  their  intellec- 
tual courage,  their  forthrlghtness,  and  their 
professional  competence.  To  our  executive 
director,  Francis  J.  Bolduc,  and  his  highly 
competent  staff,  I  owe  monumental  gratitude 
for  spending  much  of  their  time  making  my 
Job  easier. 

Most  of  all  I  am  grateful  to  all  of  my 
predecessors,  whose  Individual  contrlbutlens 
have  served  to  make  this  Association  one  of 
the  great  professional  groups  In  the  nation. 
The  fact  that  the  New  Jersev  State  Bar  As- 
sociation Is  considered  one  of  the  most  active 
and  progressive  associations  is  no  accident. 
For  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  each 
administration  added  something  of  value  to 
the  Association.  Since  assuming  the  exacting 
position  of  secretary  In  1964,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  work  closely  with  Past  Presi- 
dents Foley,  Hlllman,  Berry,  Gibbons,  Whar- 
ton and  Bertlnl.  with  Secretaries  Lummls 
and  Clifford,  and  with  Treasurer  Vail.  Each 
uL^f^  ^^^  ^'^^^  something  of  himself 
»°a  his  philosophy  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Association. 

While  each  President,  his  staff,  and  his 
Administration  might  be  recalled  for  a 
specific  contribution.  It  Is  no  less  Impor- 
tant a  fact  that  each  builds  up  the  efforts 
fh.;  ,^^  ^^°  preceded  him.  It  Is  also  fact 
'oat  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  Institute 
and  complete  a  particular  program  within 
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the  year  of  one's  presidency.  No  president  of 
this  association  can  take  credit  to  himself 
for  the  initiation  and  completion  of  a  proj- 
ect; it  is  always  the  work  of  past,  present 
and  future  administrations.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Association  are  the  results  of 
this  continuous  process.  Preserving  that  con- 
'inuity  Is  as  great  a  challenge  as  the  particu- 
lar objective  m  mind. 

To  emphasize  this  continuitv  aspect  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Association  in  very 
recent  years,  as  well  as  to  areas  which  de- 
serve our  attention  for  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  positive 
:eadershlp  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  As- 
Kciation  as  exemplifled  in  the  following 
areas. 

1.  The  establishment  of  close  liaison  with 
the  Governor's  office  in  the  Judicial  selec- 
tion and  appointment  process. 

Within  1  week  after  his  inauguration  Gov- 
ernor Cahill,  through  his  counsel  and  the 
Attorney  General,  assured  the  oificers  of  the 
Association  that  he  would  not  appoint  a 
candidate  for  Judicial  post  or  for  prosecutor 
unle^.s  the  Association  found  such  candidate 
to  be  fully  qualified  for  that  appointment. 

This  is  real  progress  :  nd  a  far  cry  from 
the  days  when  politicians  "called  the  shots" 
while  the  Bar  acted  onlv  perfunctorllv  if  at 
all. 

2.  The  establishment  of  close  liaison  with 
n-ie  Supreme  Court.  Within  the  past  two 
years  the  officers  of  the  Association  have  met 
with  the  entire  Supreme  Court  and  the  Ad- 
niinlstra-ive  Director  in  pre-arranged  ses- 
sions lasting  for  hours.  On  the-se  occasions 
the  Court  has  told  us  what  it  expects  of  the 
Bar;  we  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
pre^^ent  the  Bar's  point  of  view  and  its  prob- 
lems. There  has  been  a  mutuailv  constructive 
give  and  take,  without  publlcitv"  without  fan- 
fare—and with  good  results. 

3.  The  Association  was  the  prime  mover 
In  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  public  the  need  for  meaningful  con- 
flicts of  interest  legislation. 

4.  The  Association  has  always  been  the 
prime  mover  In  endorsing  salarv  "increases  for 
members  of  the  Judiciary.  It  was  also  among 
the  first  to  endorse  legislation  related  to  tlie 
removal  of  Judges  for  cause. 

5.  The  Association  pioneered  in  obtaining 
a  meaningful  rule  related  to  the  unauthor- 
ized practice  of  law. 

6.  The  Association  was  the  first  to  acMscate 
the  use  of  full  time  prosecutors. 

7.  The  Association  has  been  a  leader  in 
bringing  about,  or  causing  to  be  brought 
about,  the  adoption  of  rules,  rules  changes, 
and  legislative  action  in  a  host  of  areas  from 
which  the  public  and  the  profession  have 
benefited. 

8.  Your  Association  has  been  the  first  and 
the  most  vocal  In  critically  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  negative  aspects  of  the  senatorial 
courtesy  rule.  Most  recently  we  received  much 
favorable  comment  from  the  press  in  having 
asked  for  automatic  approval  of  a  Judicial 
nomination  within  a  stated  period  of  time  If 
the  Senate  defers  action  under  the  odious 
courtesy  practice.  John  T.  McGovern,  in  the 
Newark  News  of  May  3,  1970,  said  of  the 
practice:  "Today  the  Legislature  Is  still  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  gubernatlonal  appoint- 
ments behind  closed  doors.  Just  as  It  did  In 
1776." 

9.  In  general,  your  Association,  more  than 
any  other  professional  body,  has  brought  to 
us  members  a  host  of  professional  benefits, 
and  has  "gone  to  bat"  for  Its  members  when- 
ever the  "chips  were  down". 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  present  and 
future  matters  which  deserve  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  citizens,  attorneys  or  lay- 
men, of  our  State. 

I.  Criminal  Law  Reform 
There  Is  no  area  In  which  constructive  Im- 
provement Is  more  urgently  required  than  in 
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the  cr.niinal  law  process  itself.  There  has 
been  no  n^ajor  revision  of  New  Jersey  statu- 
tory criminal  law  in  years.  In  many  court 
houses  the  length  of  the  criminal  calend..rs 
exceeds  and  defies  reason.  With  an  ever  In- 
creasing population,  with  the  expansion  of 
the  rights  of  the  accused,  adult  or  Juvenile, 
by  reason  of  precedent  shattering  decisions, 
with  unrest  and  disobedience  all  about  us. 
one  can  only  hope  that  the  obsolescent  body 
of  criminal  law  and  procedure  will  be  re- 
placed as  quickly  as  possible.  The  problem 
ha.-,  been  recognized  by  tlie  Criminal  Law 
ReMsion  Commission  created  in  the  spring  of 
19t>3.  In  an  interim  report  dated  April  15, 
1970,  that  Commission  .idvocited  the  enact- 
ment of  a  modern,  rational  penal  code  as 
essential  to  law  enforcement  The  President's 
Commission  of  I^w  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  o:  Justice  drew  the  following 
conclusion: 

"Aniencan  criminal  codes  reflect  a  broad 
consensus  on  the  appropriateness  of  emplov- 
mg  the  criminal  law  to  protect  against  maior 
injuries  to  persons,  property,  and  Institu- 
t.ons.  But  the  absence  of  sustained  legisla- 
tive consideration  of  criminal  codes  has  re- 
sulted m  the  perpetuation  of  anomalies  and 
inadequacies  which  have  complicated  the 
duties  of  police,  prosecutor,  and  court  and 
have  hindered  the  attainment  of  a  rational 
and  Just  penal  system. 

"Some  example.-;  of  these  substanMve  made- 
quacie.:  are  the  failure  in  most  cases  to  treat 
as  crimes  highly  dangerous  conduct  which 
does  not  produce  injury,  whether  the  con- 
duct is  undertaken  negligently  or  recklessly; 
the  unsatisfactory  delineation  of  the  line 
that  .■separates  innocent  preparation  from 
criminal  attempt:  the  absence  of  laws  that 
make  criminal  the  solicitation  to  commit 
crimes;  the  .omphorous  doctrines  of  con- 
.-piracy  that  have  grown  uneuided  by  con- 
sidered legislative  direction:  the  inconsistent 
and  irrational  doctrines  of  excuse  and  Justus- 
cation  that  govern  the  right  to  use  force, 
including  deadly  force,  self-defensivelv  or  m 
the  prevention  of  crime,  or  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  criminals:  and  the  "onfuslon  that 
surrounds  the  definition  of  the  Intent  or 
other  culpable  mental  states  required  for 
particular  crimes. 

"Legl-slative  criteria  for  distinguishing 
.greater  and  lesser  degrees  of  criminality  are 
in  no  less  need  of  reexamination  than  legis- 
lative definitions  of  criminal  conduct.  For 
these  criteria  determine  such  matters  as 
eligibility  for  capital  punishment,  applica- 
bility of  mandatory  minimum  sentences, 
availability  of  prr)bation,  and  length  of  au- 
thorized maximum  'erms  cf  Imprlsonment-- 
matters  that  may  be  even  more  signiticant 
issues  in  a  particular  case  than  whether  the 
defendant  is  in  fact  guilty.  Yet  here  too  legis- 
lative inattention  has  been  marked. 

Our  New  Jersey  Commission  has  recom- 
mended forceful  action: 

"The  problem  Is  particularly  acute  In  New 
Jer.=ey  today.  We  are  in  an  eraof  rising  crime 
rates  and  we  must  be  .=ure  that  we  are  using 
the   law  enforcement   facilities  available    as 
e'fec'ively    as    po.sslb]e.    This    Includes    both 
confining  law  to  a  proper  sphere  of  activity 
and  assuring  ourselves  that  persons  appro- 
priately subject  to  a  criminal  sanction  will 
not  escape  because  of  a  poorly  defined  crime. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  with  regard 
to  respect  for  law.  We  must  be  sure  our  crim- 
inal statutes  do  not  add  to  It,  breeding  con- 
tempt for  law  and  disrespect  for  the  enforc- 
ers of  It.   by  being  anachronistic  or   hypo- 
critical. Further,  New  Jersey  has  never  had 
a    comprehensive    penal    code.    While    most 
states  have  the  problem  of  an  outdated  code, 
we  must  st«rt   virtually  from  scratch.  Our 
statutes  now  only  define  the  elements  of  the 
offenses.  We  have  almost  no  statutes  relating 
to  the  general  part  of  the  criminal  law,  l.e  , 
those  relating,  for  example,  to  principles  of 
liability,  responsibility.  Justification  or  ex- 
cuse. Presently,  this  Is  found  in  our  case  law. 
Rationality  demands  that  It  be  codified." 
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In  short,  what  we  need  Is  our  own  "Man- 
hattan" project  in  which  crime  prevention, 
apprehension,  trial,  sentencing,  corrections, 
probation  and  rehabilitation  are  merged  un- 
der what  might  be  termed  a  "humanlsf '  ap- 
proach. No  easy  answer  Is  available.  Special 
grand  Juries,  wire  tap  evidence,  pre-trial  de- 
tention and  severity  of  sentencing  will  not 
pro\.de  all  the  answers.  Society  Itself,  with 
the  .lid  of  an  enlightened  bench  and  bar. 
must  take  an  overall  view,  and  prepare  a 
program  funded  generously.  The  early  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  a  new  penal  code 
in  New  Jersev  will  be  a  giant  step  forA-ard. 

Much  valued  work  has  already  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Law  Institute,  and  of 
course,  the  President's  Commission.  It  is  for 
us  the  practicing  active  members  of  the  bar, 
to  encourage  and  assist  their  efforts.  I  am. 
therefore,  asking  that  our  Criminal  Law  Sec- 
tion g:ve  top  priority  to  this  pressing  prob- 
lem Only  then,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  can  we  hope  to  "close  the  revolving 
door  of  crime,  prison,  and  more  crime." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  a  new  criminal 
code  for  New  Jersey  with  more  precise  stand- 
ards of  enforcement  and  sentencing— to- 
gether with  courage— must  be  a  top  priority 
for  the  profession  and  for  the  public.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  code  can  be  accomplished 
within  every  protection  afforded  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights  to  an  accused— while  at  the  same 
Ume  protecting  the  public. 

n.    LAW    AND    ORDER 

That  the  meaningful  participation  of  the 
Bar  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  Is  elementary.  As  Judges,  prose- 
cutors defense  attorneys,  government  offi- 
cials at  all  levels,  and  primarily  as  officers 
of  the  Court  we  have  a  solemn  duty  to  pro- 
mote the  majesty  of  the  law  and  the  neces- 
sity for  order.  To  do  less  would  be  derelict. 
The  "Chicago  7"  trial  which  has  been 
called  a  "Uwdry  Judicial  parody",  presented 
relatively  new  ramiflc&tlons  of  the  law  and 
order  problem.  I.e..  the  deportment  of  liti- 
gants during  the  course  of  a  trial;  the  de- 
portment of  their  attorneys;  even  the  de- 
portment of  the  Judge. 

In  a  thoughtful  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  Section  6  weeks  ago.  Louts 
Nlzer  discusses  this  very  problem.  He  advo- 
cates Jail  for  the  defendant  who  violates 
decorum,  the  removal  of  counsel  who  delib- 
erately obstructs  Justice  by  collaborating 
with  a  client's  misbehavior,  the  control  of 
the  practice  of  packing  the  courtroom  with 
voluble  adherents  of  the  defendants,  the 
suspension  or  disbarment  of  any  lawyer  "who 
engages  in  unseemlngly  condvict  Involving 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession", 
and  finally  the  enactment  of  federal  and 
state  legislation  making  disruptive  conduct 
In  a  courtroom  a  felony— the  felony  of  ob- 
struction of  Justice. 

Mr.  Nlzer  says,  "We  owe  it  to  accused  per- 
sons to  preserve  a  tr'eil  procedure  which  is 
classic  and  protective  .  .  .  Can  It  be  said 
that  taking  stronger  measures  to  preserve 
the  Judicial  system  Is  repressive?" 

"To  make  our  democratic  Institutions  ef- 
fective, within  clearly  defined  legal  limits,  is 
the  least  we  can  do.  It  Is  a  noble  task— one 
not  to  be  decreed  as  repression." 

"There  is  a  Joke  about  our  legal  system: 
"Tals  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  de- 
fendant goes  home  at  night,  and  the  Jury 
Is  locked  up."  " 

Tlie  attitude  of  certain  highly  placed  pub- 
lic officials  does  not  help  the  cause,  either. 
Just  over  a  month  ago,  the  Governor  of 
Florida  defied  the  Federal  Courts  over  school 
Integration.  He  removed  school  officials  on 
pat€ntly  tr.insparent  grounds,  took  over  the 
local  schools,  and  refused  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  court.  If  a  Governor  does  not 
treat  court  decisions  as  legitimate,  how  can 
other  citizens  be  asked  to  do  so? 
Some  of  us  try  to  take  the  phrase  "law 
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and  order"  as  a  high  ideal,  meaning  de- 
corous debate  about  any  grievance  and  peace- 
ful acceptance  of  decisions  reached  through- 
out the  processes  provided  by  society  and 
the  law  in  order  that  grievances  may  be  re- 
solved The  reallzaUon  of  that  Ideal  Is  a 
pressing  necessity  today  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  a  recent  editorial  called  It  "an 
ideal  hard  enough  to  uphold  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  let  alone  when  it  Is  en- 
cumbered by  the  kind  of  albatross  Governor 
Kirk  fashioned  for  its  neck." 

The  time  is  here  when  we  must  reaffirm 
our  dedication  to  a  system  whereby  griev- 
ances are  resolved  and  decisions  are  rendered 
in  accordance  with  a  system  of  living  law,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  dignity,  decorum  and  re- 
spect. 

III.     THE     L.AWi-ER     IN     THE     QUEST     FOR     WORLD 
PEACE 

Wars,  external  and  Internal,  rage  on  in 
Asia  and  the  M.ddle  East.  Strife  is  found  in 
Greece,  South  America,  and  Africa.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  these  events  Is  shared  by 
politicians,  statesmen  and  military  men.  But 
the  real  hope  "for  peace,  harmony  and  the 
Joys  of  life  in  our  time  in  a  truly  civilized 
community  He  in  great  measure  with  lawyers 
of  the  world." 

The  New  Jer.sev  Law  Journal  in  a  thought- 
ful editorial  on  January  2,  1969  |92  N.J.L.J. 
4)  stated  that  "Law  as  the  emb.xliment  of 
agreed-upon  rules  of  personal  and  national 
behavior  is  the  subject  of  a  lawyer's  train- 
ing. Only  by  living  according  to  adequate 
law,  domestic  and  international,  can  there 
be  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Lawyers,  therefore,  by  training,  by  expe- 
rience and  by  their  aptitudes  in  formulating, 
administering,  and  enforcing  law  as  legis- 
lators, executors,  statesmen,  advocates,  con- 
sultants, advisors  and  draftsmen  are  par- 
ticularly qualified  aiid  have  a  responsibility 
to  prornot*  the  cause  of  law  and  peace.  True, 
it  is,  they  alone  cannot  achieve  peace  through 
law.  But  certainly  they  are  better  qualified 
than  any  other  single  profession  or  calling 
to  lead  "the  world  in  the  age-old  (but  we 
hofe.  not  eternal)  search  for  peace  on  earth." 
This  quest  Is  not  necessarily  an  Impossible 
dream. 

The  American  Bar  Association  helped  cre- 
ate the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 
now  In  Geneva  Our  own  association  has  an 
extremely  active  Section  on  International 
Law.  Our  own  bar  has  been  represented  at 
conferences  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
sociation. There  comes  a  time — and  it  Is  here 
now— when  every  lawyer  must  stretch  his 
mind  In  making  a  concerted  contribution 
to  the  c.nuse  of  world  peace  through  law 
through  membership  in  the  international  as- 
sociations and  in  national  and  state  bar 
sections  on  the  subject. 

I  have  had  the  fortunate  opportunity  to 
travel  to  many  countries  under  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  program  and  under  gov- 
ernmental auspices.  These  travels  have  rein- 
forced my  deep  feelings  about  the  contribu- 
tions we  all  can  make.  Under  the  State  De- 
partment Cultural  Exchanges  Program,  I 
have  been  privileged  to  study  legal  systems 
in  the  U  S.S.R  .  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Far  East.  From  these  experi- 
ences, I  have  found  a  number  of  attributes, 
common  to  lawyers  worldwide.  Lawyers  speak 
the  same  language  of  the  law,  have  the  same 
problems  with  clients,  and  occasionally  with 
Judges,  are good  advocates,  enjoy  ade- 
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quate  fees,  and  have  a  high  regard  for  their 
respective  systems  of  Justice.  In  great  meas- 
ure lawyers  dominate  the  law-making  bodies 
oT  the  world,  and  thus  have  the  singularly 
important  function  of  making  law.  Inter- 
preting law,  and  establishing  criteria  and 
mores  by  which  their  peoples  are  governed. 
If,  therefore,  there  can  be  meaningful  dia- 
logue among  the  lawyers  of  the  world.  It 
foUo^-s  that  the  difficult  path  to  world  peace 
can  be  made  a  bit  easier  to  navigate. 


V.    SERVICE    TO    THE    PUBLIC 

However  else  historians  may  describe  th« 
60s  or  project  the  70's,  one  major  fact  which 
they  must  acknowledge  is  the  Innovative  role 
of  the  lawyers  and  the  courts.  The  young  men 
and  women  who  are  entering  our  profession 
want  to  ttirn  their  talents  loose  in  different 
and  new  forums.  They  want  to  serve  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  forgotten  in  new  and 
different  ways. 

These  same  young  people  coming  out  of  the 
best  law  schools  are  not  accepting  prestigious 
appointments  nor  the  fat  salaries  offered  by 
the  larger  law  firms  of  the  nation  They  are 
seeking  and  accepting  appointments  in  gov- 
ernmental  service,  in  agencies  which  bring 
the  message  of  the  law  to  the  underprivileged, 
or  in  neighborhood  law  offices  where  the  pay 
is  low  but  the  knowledge  that  one  is  making 
a  contribution  to  his  fellow  man  is  high. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  as  established  at- 
torneys, to  help  them  do  this,  and  to  do  some 
of  it  ourselves.  It  should  however  be  noted 
that,  with  little  flamboyancy  and  without 
the  spotlight  of  the  communications  media, 
established  lawyers  have  been  rendering  valu- 
able public  service  for  many  years.  In  the 
area  of  civil  rights,  particularly,  our  profes- 
sion must  be  accorded  full  credit  for  much  of 
the  past  decade's  progress. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
public,  however.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
centrate on  "bread  and  butter"  work  alone. 
It  Is  not  sufficient  to  be  content  with  the 
daily  tasks  of  closing  titles,  planning  estates, 
representing  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  negli- 
gence cases,  or  in  being  exclusively  this  or 
that  particular  type  of  lawyer.  We  must  go 
beyond  these  spheres  of  professional  activity 
which  provide  for  most  of  us  more  than  an 
adequate  livelihood.  We  must  be  contempo- 
rary. Our  failure  In  some  Instances  to  be  con- 
temporary underlies  the  so-called  generation 
gap.  The  young  are  correct  In  their  dissatis- 
faction vrtth  our  too  passive  attitudes  con- 
cerning the  pressing  problems  of  the  day.  The 
public  Is  entitled  to  our  help  In  meeting  the 
new  challenges  of  the  day.  whether  they  be 
legal,  political  or  social  In  nature. 

To  this  objective  I  have  announced  in  the 
New  Jersey  Law  Journal  my  Intention  to  ap- 
point new"  special  committees,  among  others, 
as  follows : 

Public  Health  &  Environment  Law. 
Conservation  &  Ecology  Problems. 
Drug  Abuse  &  Narcotic  Problems. 
Causes  &  Prevention  of  Civil  Disorder. 
Housing  &  Urban  Affairs. 
Racial  Minorities  &  Contemporary  Law. 
Constmaer  Education  &  Assistance. 
200th  Anniversary  of  Declaration  of  Inde- 
endence. 

Activity  In  these  fields  wUl  make  us  sharply 
relevant  to  understanding  the  tensions  that 
strain  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

A.  COtniT  CALENDARS  AND  THE  BAR 

As  an  organization,  through  its  various 
sections  and  committees,  and  as  individuals, 
we  must  work  with  the  Courts  on  the  ever 
present  problem  of  calendar  congestion. 
Nothing  confuses  the  lay  person  more  than 
the  unreasonable  and  unexplained  delays  in 
the  Judicial  process.  Nothing  is  more  burden- 
some to  lawyers. 

As  Individuals,  we  can  make  a  great  con- 
tribution by  the  application  of  common 
sense,  good  Judgment,  effective  advocacy  w^tn 
clients,  and  a  less  selfish  approach.  The  plain- 
tiff's attorney  who  deludes  his  client  as  to  tne 
value  of  a  case,  who  makes  unreasonable  de- 
mands for  settlement,  and  who  Is  neither 
candid  with  client,  adversary  or  the  court,  is 
to  be  blamed  as  much  as  the  defendants 
advocate  who.  In  attempting  to  Impress  nw 
carrier  with  his  "toughness,"  falls  to  engage 
in  meaningful  settlement  negotiations,  or 
resorts  to  delaying  tactics  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other by  unnecessary  motions.  In  point  oi 
fact,  most  cases  (92%)  are  settled  P"Of  ^ 
actual  trial.  If  this  be  so,  could  not  a  franser 
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dialogue  between  opposing  counsel  result  In 
the  settlement  of  cases  which  seem  to  occupy 
the  largest  part  of  our  calendars?  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  our  Section  on  Civil 
Procedure  has  met  with  the  Administrative 
Director  of  the  Courts  and  with  the  Assign- 
ment Judges  during  this  convention  to  re- 
view procedures  Intended  to  deal  with  the 
congestion  problem. 

Innova!;. e  proposals  to  deal  with  this 
problem  are  being  applied  at  present.  In 
Middlesex  County,  for  example,  pia;ntitrs'  and 
defendants'  lawyers  have  initiated  an  Early 
Settlement  Program.  Panels  of  leading  plain- 
tiffs' and  defendants'  lawyers,  to  whom  other 
attorneys  submit  their  cases,  have  brought 
about  settlement  of  over  50';  of  the  cases, 
much  in  advance  of  trial.  The  Court  has  been 
eocperative  in  providing  facilities,  eis  have 
adjusters,  clients  and  counsel  in  their  atti- 
tudes toward  settlement. 

It  would  be  helpful,  too,  if  the  Court  were 
always  mindful  of  the  problems  related  to 
trial  practice  and  to  the  practice  of  law  gen- 
erally in  these  times.  It  is  the  lawyer's  fond- 
est liope  that  every  Judge,  notwithstanding 
t'ne  passage  of  time,  will  remind  himself  oi 
his  own  days  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  that 
he  will  recognize  that  the  practice  of  law- 
today  is  fraught  with  problems  which  did  not 
exist  Just  a  few  years  ago.  Shakespeare's 
words  in  "Julius  Caesar"  may  be  appropriate: 

"  "Tis  common  proof,  that  lowliness  Is  young 

ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face: 
Bui  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  into    the   clouds,   scorning   the   base 

degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend." 

B     ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    FAMILY    COt-TRT 

This  Association,  through  Its  Family  Law 
Section  and  the  Committees  which  preceded 
it,  has  for  years  advocated  the  creation  of  a 
Family  Court  in  New  Jersey.  Resolutions  have 
been  adopted  and  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  a  number  of  occasions.  Regrettably, 
little  action  of  a  positive  nature  has  been 
taken  to  date.  That  our  present  procedures 
simply  are  not  adequate  for  coping  with  the 
cjmplexities  of  family  discord  has  become 
increasingly  apparent,  and  their  inadequacy 
Is  reflected  in  the  number  of  marital  actions 
which  cleg  the  courts. 

The  law  should  be  designed  to  promote 
family  stability  by  preventing  divorce  where 
it  is  not  warranted,  and  reducing  its  harm- 
ful effects  where  It  Is  necessary.  Perhaps  a 
fresh  look  at  the  legal  grounds  for  divorce 
in  our  State  Is  In  order. 

The  Family  Court  would  have  broad  Juris- 
diction over  the  many  faceted  actions,  civil 
and  criminal,  which  relate  to  the  welfare  of 
the  family  unit.  These  would  Include  mar- 
riage, separation,  nullity,  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, child  custody  and  support,  alimony, 
division  of  property,  paternity  and  legitimi- 
zation of  children,  guardianships,  and  cases 
generally  involving  legal  relationships  •within 
a  family. 

C.    THE    SELECTION    OF    JUDGES 

The  Association  in  recent  years  has  had  a 
significant  efTect  on  the  election  of  judges. 
As  a  result  of  a  series  of  meetings  held  with 
Governor  Hughes  and  President  Bernard 
Segal  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  our 
Chief  Executive  stated  that  he  will  not  sub- 
mit a  Judicial  nomination  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate without  the  clearance  and  approval  of 
our  Association.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
within  five  days  of  Governor  Cahill's  inaugu- 
ral, a  joint  conference  was  held  with  the 
Honorable  Pierre  Garvin,  Counsel  to  Gover- 
nor Cahill.  the  Honorable  George  Kugler,  At- 
torney  General,  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association.  The  Governor  has 
made  It  crystal  clear  that  he  will  not  nomi- 
nate any  person  to  be  a  Judge  or  a  prosecutor 
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unless  the  Judicial  Appointments  Commit- 
tee affirmatively  finds  such  a  person  to  be 
fully  qualified  for  the  position. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  selection  of  Judges 
is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  Governor. 
It  Is  equally  apparent  that  our  system  some- 
times breaks  down  because  the  isolated  In- 
stances of  abuses  of  the  "senatorial  courtesy" 
rule.  What  is  the  public  to  think  when  a  busy 
county,  overloaded  with  legal  cases,  finds  it 
necessary  to  postpone  all  civil  matters  for 
months  simply  because  Its  limited  number 
of  Judges  have  been,  by  necessity,  assigned 
to  crimliia!  cases?  What  do  the  citizens  of 
that  same  county  think  of  the  failure  to  ap- 
point judges  to  existing  vacancies  only  be- 
cause a  single  senator  refuses  to  give  his 
blessing  until  or  unless  his  particular  choices 
are  made? 

Your  Association  has  vigorously  fought 
against  the  senatorial  courtesy  rule  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Association  recently  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  specific  time  period  m  which 
the  Senate  must  act  upon  a  nomination  of 
the  Governor's;  failure  to  act  within  that 
time  would  signify  automatic  confirmation. 
Wide  and  favorable  publicity  on  this  action 
appeared  In  editorial  columns  of  the  papers 
of  this  State. 

Hopefully,  we  have  passed  the  day  and  age 
when  a  Judgeship  was  described  as  a  "polit- 
ical plum."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  those 
members  of  our  State  Senate  who  happen  to 
be  lawyers  will  also  rise  above  the  sometimes 
destructive  end  results  of  the  unwritten 
senatorial  courtesy  rule,  and  will  in  fact  seek 
only  to  work  with  the  Governor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  qualified  candidates  for  the 
bench,  for  the  office  of  prosecutor,  and  Indeed 
for  all  appointments  to  highly  sensitive 
positions. 

D.    AN     OMBUDSMAN    FOR    NEW    JERSEY 

I  suggest  that  the  Association  study  the 
advisability  of  having  the  State  create  a  spe- 
cial office  required  to  handle  citizen's  com- 
plaints— An  Ombudsman  for  New  Jersey. 

Millions  of  Americans  view  government  as 
distant  and  unresponsive,  if  not  hostile. 
Though  often  the  targets  of  the  resentment 
which  ensues,  government  officials  are  usually 
not  the  cause  of  remoteness,  but  rather  Its 
victims.  Improving  the  means  by  which  indi- 
vidual citizens  can  voice  dissatisfaction  with 
governmental  action  or  Inaction  will  make 
for  a  more  democratically  effective  society. 

VI.    SERVICE    TO    THE     PROFESSION 

I  have  previously  alluded  to  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  Association. 

This  Association  Is  big  business.  It  works 
for  you  around  the  clock.  It  is  responsive  to 
your  interests  and  desires.  It  Is  not  an 
"establishment"  in  the  opprobrious  over- 
tone often  associated  with  that  word.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Establishment  criticizes 
but  never  overturns — and  that,  Incidentally, 
makes  It  different  from  an  artlstocracy  which 
does  not  even  criticize.  Having  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  Secretary  to  the  New- 
Jersey  State  Bar  Association  for  three  years 
and  having  also  served  as  'Vice-President  of 
our  organization.  I  know  what  dedication  lies 
behind  the  growth  and  stature  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Leading  lawyers  on  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees give  of  their  time  unselfishly,  as  do 
the  committee  and  section  chairmen.  Our 
Association,  through  Its  officers,  trustees  and 
professional  staff,  has  participated  in  or  ini- 
tiated over  250  meetings  during  the  past 
year — meetings  which  dealt  with  problems 
of  all  lawyers.  All  members  of  the  Bar  are 
encouraged  and  invited  to  Join  Sections  and 
Committees. 

Were  you  to  be  as  fortunate  as  I  in  having 
worked  with  these  men  of  vision,  with  men  of 
viewpoints  ranging  from  conservative  to 
liberal  but  not  to  extremes  In  either  direction, 
from  strict  constructionists  to  exponents  of 
change,  from  the  outgoing  trial   lawyer  to 
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the  more  reticent,  quietly  probing  estate  or 
corporate  lawyer — all  of  whom  have  had  some 
part  in  the  destiny  of  your  Association,  you 
too  would  be  proud  to  be  part  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Once  again.  I  invite  you  to  Join 
us. 

To  continue  our  service  to  the  profession, 
I  in'eiid  to  create  t.ffveral  new  committees  to 
deal  wltli  the  following  subjects,  among 
ot  hers : 

Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar. 

Professional  Economics  and  Law  Office 
Management. 

Liaison  with  Colleges,  Law  Schools  and 
Law  Sttidents. 

Stale  Law  Revi.sion. 

Uniform  State  Laws 

A      CONTINUING    LEGAL     EDUCATION 

We  have  had  considerable  sviccess  in  con- 
tinuing legal  education,  but  our  efforts  must 
be  stronger  than  ever.  These  must  be  geared, 
not  only  to  the  "how-to-dc-it'  activities,  but 
abo  to  the  areas  of  broader  professional  re- 
sponsibilities. Justice  Thomas  W.  Pomeroy 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  suggests 
"we  should  even  expose  ourselves  to  the  oc- 
cult niysteries  of  science,  automaticn,  and 
cybernetics,  so  that  we  can  talk  the  same 
language  as  some  of  our  clients."  It  was 
John  Marshall  who  said  that  "no  lawyer  Is 
entitled  to  the  honorable  and  conventional 
epithet  of  'learned'  if  his  reading  is  con- 
fined to  statutes  and  law  repwrts." 

To  dramatize  the  main  concerns  of  Jus- 
tice we  must  constantly  strive  to  stretch 
our  minds.  We  must  get  Involved.  To  this 
end,  I  have  announced  the  formation  of 
new   special   committees,  such   as: 

Ecology  and  Conservation 

Electronic  Surveillance 

Environmental  Law 

The  Lawyer's  Role  in  the  Search  for  Peace 

Science  and  the  Law 

Oceanography  Law 

Space  Law 

Your  participation  Is  encouraged  and  In- 
vited. 

Our  Practising  Law  Institute  and  Con- 
tinuing Legal  Education  programs  have 
been  appropriately  cited  for  excellence.  My 
own  experience  In  attending  such  seeslons 
Is  the  pleasant  discovery  that  one  visually 
sees  the  busy  lawyers  present.  Perhaps  this 
is  what  keeps  them  "on-the-ball."  A  com- 
petent lawyer  exudes  confidence  which  la 
appreciated  by  the  client.  The  client  is  then 
more  receptive  to  advice,  and  the  whole 
process  of  litigation  profits  by  the  more 
reasonable  and  conciliatory  viewpoint.  Con- 
fidence in  the  Judicial  process  Is  the  end 
result. 

B.    FT.TTLTIE    LAWYERS 

As  a  further  service  to  the  profession,  and 
Indeed  to  the  public,  I  suggest  a  system  of 
attracting  good  law  students  to  practice  in 
New  Jersey.  The  problems  of  recruitment 
are  known  particularly  to  our  larger  firms 
who  are  in  competition  with  even  larger 
firms  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  New  Jersey 
practice  has  become  somewhat  overlooked 
as  a  result  of  the  glamour  packaging  offered 
by  firms  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  East  Coast.  And 
yet  we  have  in  this  busy  state  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  practice  to  offer  the  young, 
interested  lawyer.  He  can  enjoy  membership 
in  a  number  of  large  firms;  he  can  settle  In 
a  medium  sized  firm  located  In  the  less 
densely  populated  cities.  He  can  pioneer 
with  either  young  or  established  lawyers  In 
the  many  rapidly  growing  communities  of 
an  expanding  industrialized  and  residen- 
tial state.  He  can  enjoy  the  rewards  of  pri- 
vate, personal  practice  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities, perhaps  by  himself,  with  the 
priceless  thrill  of  being  needed  by  many  of 
modest  or  little  means.  In  all  Instancee 
mentioned  above,  he  will  find  that  the  op- 
portunity  to   make   a   decent   livelihood   Is 
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much  greater  here  than  in  most  places  In 
the  nation. 

How  do  we  sell  New  Jersey  practice  to  good 
law  students'  I  propose  the  creation  of  teams 
of  two  or  three  practicing  lawyers  who  would 
be  available  for  consultation  at  appointed 
times  and  places  at  the  law  schools  in  New 
Jers€V.  in  the  metropolitan  area,  or  indeed 
at  anv  law  school  which  expres,-.es  an  inter- 
est I 'also  propose  .1  plan  which  was  recently 
introduced  In  Wisconsin.  Here  the  lawyers 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Bar  Association  work 
directly  with  the  Law  School  at  the  State 
Vniversitv,  where  for  e.xample  active  practic- 
ing lawyers  have  set  up  courses  such  as 
•General  Practice."  The  result  is  a  tying 
together  of  the  theoretical  with  the  prac- 
tical. There  has  long  been  a  need  for  brldg- 
tne  the  gai)  between  pure  lepal  knowledge 
and  what  one  does  when  actually  engaged  in 
practice.  If  nothlnc:  else  occurred,  the  stu- 
dent will  have  had  the  benefit  of  profes- 
sional instruction  and  practical  application- 
long  a  missing  link  between  admission  to  law- 
school  and  admlssl'jn  to  the  bir. 

C.    THE    BAR    AND    THE    SCHOOLS 

I  advocate  offering  our  services  ns  an 
Association  and  as  Individuals  to  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  of  the  State,  particu- 
larly at  grade  school  levels.  President  Segal 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  not«d  in 
his  L.^w  Day  address  that  "72'-  of  all  offend- 
ers under  20  years  of  age  are  rearrested  for 
another  crime  within  five  years  after  release 
from  custody".  And  Chief  Justice  Burger  has 
noted  that  the  majority  of  all  major  crimes 
are  being  committed  by  young  offenders 
Perhaps  a  meaningful  classroom  program 
conuuenclng  at  the  6th  grade  level  on  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Its  rh^hts  and  obllgatloTis. 
and  Its  penalties,  would  be  more  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  young  mind  in  Its  formative 
years.  These  efforts  are  effective,  as  evidenced 
in  the  successful  jirograms  conducted  by  the 
Chicago  and  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Bar  Asso- 
ciations, which  have  done  wonderful  work 
in  those  areas  of  their  respective  cities  where 
respect  for  law  was  most  needed.  Most  re- 
cently, the  Mercer  County  Bar  has  Initiated  a 
program  in  the  schools  on  education  and  the 
law  relating  to  drugs  and  drug  abuses. 

D.    THE    BAR    AND    LOCAL    HW    ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES 

I  propose  a  plan  whereby  the  Bar  would 
send  lawyers  as  Instructors  to  every  com- 
munity agency  that  requested  them.  These 
instructors  would  expose  our  local  police 
forces  to  the  proper  legal  Interpretation,  the 
ramifications,  and  the  Implication  of  some  of 
our  Supreme  Court  decisions  such  as  Mir- 
anda, Gault.  and  Escobedo.  The  effect  of 
stich  a  program,  I  feel,  must  result  In  a  better 
sys'em  of  law  enforcement. 

CONCLUSION 

At  the  close  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
held  in  Newark  last  May.  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward B.  McConnell.  our  distinguished  Ad- 
ministrative Director  of  the  Courts,  presented 
a  "Blueprint  for  the  Development  of  the  New- 
Jersey  Judicial  System."  His  presentation  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  significant  broad 
range  proposals  In  our  Judicial  history.  It  in- 
cluded, among  other  things,  some  of  the 
items  which  I  have  alluded  to  In  this  mes- 
sage. His  call  was  loud  and  clear  "for  involve- 
ment, for  thought,  and  for  action  by  all  Jus- 
tices. Judges  and  Lawyers."  The  New  Jersey 
Law  Journal  In  a  fitting  editorial  on  June 
5.  1969.  said.  "All  of  his  blueprint  may  not  be 
Implemented  at  one  time  or  In  a  short  time, 
but  starts  can  be  made  on  the  transfer  from 
his  blueprint  to  construction.  Bar  Associa- 
tions, perhaps  led  by  the  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, could  take  Mr.  McConnell's  Blueprint 
and  commence  a  program  of  action  Immedi- 
ately on  many  of  his  Ideas."  As  to  the  Judges. 
Mr.  McConnell  has  expressed  about  all  that 
can  be  said  for  their  contributions: 
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•The  greatest  single  Incentive  that  exists 
Is  each  Individual  Judge's  desire  to  measure 
up  to  his  own  personal  standards  of  excel- 
lence." 

The  same  Incentive  ■would  obviously  apply 

to  lawvers. 

It  was  my  Intention,  in  a  smaller  sense, 
to  present  in  this  message  a  "mini  blueprint 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association," 
for  the  same  reasons  and  in  the  same  spirit. 
Here,  too.  much  time  will  be  required.  If  we 
could  but  start  on  some  of  the  basic  projects, 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  build  upon 
the  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  our  pred- 
ecessors, we  shall  have  acted  In  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  profession. 

I  personally  believe  that  a  Bar  Association 
should  preserve  its  traditions  and  rely  upcn 
its  past  experiences  in  determining  its  man- 
ner of  operation  for  the  future.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  operate  against  our  taking  an 
activist  position  as  an  association  of  profes- 
sionals when  ptiblic  and  professional  Issues 
are  at  stake.  We  cannot  afford  to  bask  in 
the  comfortable  sunshine  of  the  status  quo. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  Association  will  lead, 
initiate.  Innovate,  and  speak  up  when  cir- 
cumstances require  positive  action.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  an  association  Is  derelict  If  It 
waits  to  be  asked  to  take  a  position  In  Issues 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  public  or  to  the 
profession.  I  would  like  to  see  this  Associa- 
tion do,  for  example,  what  the  As.soclatlon  cf 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  did  two  weeks 
ago  when  It  suggested  that  lawyer  members 
of  Congress  be  restrained  from  practicing 
law.  In  these  times  we  may  be  expected  and 
should  be  expected,  to  take  positions  on  the 
issues  of  the  day— and  there  are  plenty  of 
them.  The  problems  of  race,  pollution,  crime, 
poverty,  hunger,  population,  corruption,  di;:- 
sent,  the  right  of  privacy,  strikes,  the  in- 
adequacy cf  education,  taxes,  public  indif- 
ference, archaic  governmental  institutions, 
ethics,  and  the  general  difficulties  Involved 
with  the  recurring  violations  of  the  dignity  of 
human  beings  are  present  manifold  today. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  passive.  Circuit  Court 
Judge  John  J.  Gibbons,  In  his  acceptance 
address  as  the  incoming  president  of  this 
A.ssociation.  warned  us  cryptically  and  to  the 
shock  of  those  resistant  to  change,  that  if 
lawyers  did  not  do  anything  about  many  in- 
terrelated legal  and  social  problems  of  the 
day,  somebody  else  would  be  doing  it  for 
them. 

The  legal  profession  miLst  be  concerned  be- 
cause the  law  seeks  fairness,  equity,  and 
peaceful  redress  of  grievances — these  are  the 
benefits  of  legal  order.  For  many,  our  Insti- 
tutions have  proved  Inadequate  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  equal  justice.  It  is  for  us  to  lead 
in  rebutting  this  proof  and  In  overcoming 
the  failure  of  our  institutions  to  respond  to 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  public. 

In  these  extended  remarks,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  young  lawyer  who  said  to  the 
trial  Judge,  after  a  long  summation,  •'Your 
Honor.  I  apologize  for  having  trespassed  upon 
your  time.  "  To  which  the  learned  judge  said. 
"Young  man.  you  have  not  only  trespassed 
upon  my  time,  you  have  encroached  upon 
eternity."  I  do  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me. 
I  know  that  you  will  understand  the  spirit  in 
which  my  talk  was  presented.  Perhaps  I 
could  have  stated  everything  that  I  believe 
the  law  is  and  our  profession  should  be  in 
a  brief  story  about  Rabbi  Hlllel.  sage  of  the 
generation  before  Christ.  Rabbi  Hlllel  was 
challenged  by  an  Idolater  one  day  to  tell  him 
all  about  Judaism  in  the  brief  minutes  the 
questioner  could  stand  on  one  foot.  Hlllel  re- 
plied, "What  Is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  do 
unto  thy  fellowman.  This  is  the  whole  law. 
The  rest  is  mere  commentary." 

The  law  Is  a  challenge  Intellectually:  It  is 
a  challenge  ethically:  it  is  a  challenge  in 
terms  of  human  relationships:  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge in  a  civic  sense:  and  finally,  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge in  terms  of  trying  to  keep  a  peaceful 
world.  The  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  ex- 
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pressed  his  view  of  the  law  In  this  manner: 
"The  law  touches  every  interest  of  man. 
Nothing  that  is  human  is  alien  to  it.  Its  de- 
mands are  exacting  and  exhilarating:  the 
satisfactions  it  affords  are  rich  and  endur- 
ing. Cast  thy  bread  upin  its  waters;  it  shall 
be  returned  to  you  manyfold." 

With  your  help  this  might  conceivably  be 
a  Golden  year. 


LOW-INTEREST  LOANS  FOR  SINGLE- 
FAMILY  HOME  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  PURCHASE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW   MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  provide  a  source  of  low- 
interest  loans  for  single-family  home 
construction  and  purchase.  I  want  to 
point  out  the  need  for  such  legislation 
and  to  explain  briefly  how  my  proposed 
program  will  satisfy  that  need. 

Congress  has  for  decades  recognized 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  American  families  in  the  building 
or  acquisition  of  a  decent  home.  The 
many  programs  that  have  been  developed 
to  do  this  have  helped  make  our  countiy 
the  leading  Nation  of  the  world  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  families  who  own  or 
are  buying  their  own  homes.  But  most  of 
these  programs  are  tied  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  money,  at  reasonable  interest  rate.^. 
in  the  mortgage  market.  In  times  like  to- 
day, when  mortgage  money  is  scarce  and 
interest  rates  at  record  high  levels,  these 
programs  become  unworkable  and  the 
people  are  denied  access  to  the  capital 
necessary  to  build  or  buy  their  own 
homes. 

Yet  the  need  for  new  homes  continues 
to  spiral  upward  as  young  people  marry 
and  seek  to  establish  themselves  as  per- 
manent and  responsible  members  of  their 
conimimity.  It  is  of  no  value  to  them  to 
lea:n  that  there  are  home  loan  insurance 
programs  available  if  they  can  find 
.•^omeone  who  has  the  money  to  lend, 
because  they  know  that  less  and  less  of 
available  loan  money  is  going  into  the 
home  mortgage  market.  Nor  does  it  help 
them  to  have  VA  loan  programs  on  the 
books  if  they  have  to  pay  "points."  in 
dollars  that  they  don't  have,  in  order  to 
obtain  such  a  loan. 

Many  credit-worthy  families  today  are 
being  denied  mortgage  financing  on  rea- 
.sonable  terms,  not  because  of  their  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  to  repay  the  ob- 
ligation but  because  private  funds  needed 
for  home  financing  have  been  diverted 
into  other  investment  avenues  more  at- 
tractive to  the  lender.  Such  funds  are 
available  for  home  mortgages  only  at 
rates  of  Interest  that  are  all  too  often 
unconscionable.  Millons  of  qualified 
potential  home  buyers  are  forced  to  "wait 
out"  the  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
squeeze,  and  in  the  meantime  the  homes 
the  Nation  requires  are  simply  not  being 
built. 

The  bUl  I  have  introduced  will  resolve 
this  dilemm.a  by  making  available  a  re- 
volving fund  of  $10  billion  to  be  loaned 
to  qualified  builders  or  buyers  at  a  reason- 
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able  rate  of  Interest.  The  fund  would 
be  administered  by  a  Federal  corpora- 
tion— the  Federal  Home  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation — which  is  also  created  by 
this  legislation. 

The  $10  billion  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  would  be  clianneled 
Into  the  home  construction  and  buying 
market  through  two  separate  functions 
of  the  Corporation: 

First.  The  Corporation  woiild  advance 
funds  to  qualified  private  financial  insti- 
tutions for  the  sole  purpose  of  financing 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  new 
single-family  dwellings.  The  financial 
ir^tituticns  would  pay  the  Government 
4  percent  annual  interest  on  these  funds, 
and  would  charge  the  borrowei-.<;  an  in- 
terest rate  not  to  exceed  6  percent. 

Second.  The  Corporation  will  purcha5e 
mortgage  loans  made  by  qualified  finan- 
cial institutions  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion or  purchase  of  new  single-family 
dwellings.  The  purchase  price  to  be  paid 
for  such  mortgages  will  be  established 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Cor- 
poration but  will  assure  the  financial  in- 
stitution a  return  of  two  percentage 
points  on  its  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  details  of  how  llris 
program  would  operate  are  contained  in 
the  bill  itself.  At  this  time.  I  wish  only 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  extreme  urgency  of  this  problem,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  people  who 
need  homes  but  cannot  buy  them  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  homebuilders 
who  want  to  construct  now  hom;;.  but 
cannot  obtain  construction  loan  money. 

The  crisis  is  upon  us.  The  need  i.*--  now. 
The  demand  of  our  people  for  better  pri- 
vate housing  will  not  wait.  Nor  should 
we.  The  $10  billion  provided  by  this  bill 
will  equal  only  3  to  4  percent  of 
the  presently  outstanding  total  of  mort- 
gages on  residential  property,  but  it  is 
nearly  half  as  much  as  the  total  of  sav- 
ing and  loan  associations'  new  loans  made 
In  1969  for  home  construction  or  pur- 
chase. If  we  act  now,  we  can  meet  the 
housing  crisis  head  on  and  avert  its  po- 
tentially disastrous  effects. 


EXCESSIVE  COVERAGE  GIVEN 
"REVOLUTIONARIES"  IN  OUR 
SOCIETY 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star  of  July  9.  1970.  It  was  sent  to  me  by 
a  constituent,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Ruden  of  Wi- 
namac.  Ind.,  and  is  written  by  nationally 
s.VTidicated  columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
^ho  comments  on  the  excessive  coverage 
given  "revolutionaries"  in  our  society.  I 
urge  every  Member's  attention  to  this  ar- 
ticle as  well  as  of  those  officials  in  the 
television  media: 

TV   Cameras   Focus    On    REVoLmoNARiES 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
New  York.— Infiltrated  CBS.  NBC  and  ABC 
6^1-1  push  on  us  such  Individuals  as  William 
Kunstler.  attorney  for  the  convicted  Chicago 
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7,  under  the  subteriugp,  as  usual,  of  •news.'^ 

Kunstler  attended  an  Oakland  (Calif  1 
conference  conducted  by  the  Black  Pan- 
thers He  stated  in  reference  to  the  death  of 
white  policeman  John  Gleason  in  Plamfield, 
N  J.,  "The  crowd.  Justifiably  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  trial,  and  in  the  most  dramatic 
way  possible,  stomped  him  to  death." 

The  William  Kunstlers,  et  al..  pushed  into 
our  nation's  homes  on  TV.  who  proudly  pro- 
claim they  are  revolutionists,  are  not  Just 
hot-headed  '•generation  gap"  youngsters. 
They  are  adult  mobsters  with  co-ordinated 
plans  and  defined  goals. 

Meanwhile,  while  criminals  and  their  prop- 
aganda are  llierally  featured  at  every  turn  bv 
Infiltration  on  CBS,  NBC  and  ABC,  the  excel- 
lent, police-oriented  programs,  "The  FBI"  and 
"Adam  12."  have  been  dropped. 

This  column  has  asked  several  times 
whether  you  think  it's  coincidence  that  any- 
body— literally  anybody,  some  anonvmous 
person  who  is  certainly  not  newsworthy  at 
all — can  achieve  a  nation-wide  TV'  news  spot 
if  he  is  condemning  the  United  States,  a  uni- 
versity, the  ROTC,  any  of  our  respected  in- 
stitutions, a  Judge  in  some  courtroom,  the 
American  flag  or  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 
Why? 

The  anarchy  that  many  people  are  being 
taughi  on  TV  they  are  practicing  "Teach  an- 
archy and  violence  to  the  young,"  said  Lenin. 
The  respected  National  .Association  for  Bet- 
ter Broadcasting  reports  that  the  average- 
American  child  during  the  ages  of  5  through 
13  is  subjected  to  21  hours  a  week  under  tlie 
Influence  of  TV. 

The  mayhem  watched  Is  now  so  Immense 
that  before  reaching  16  the  average  child 
witnesses  some  12,000  TV  deaths.  In  one 
■week,  In  just  one  city.  TV  stations  showed 
nearly  800  acts  of  violence. 

How  can  so  many  among  us  be  blind  to  the 
profound  helpfulness  of  all  this  to  the  Com- 
mimlst  masters? 

Anarchy — monumental  anarchy — Is  on  the 
planning  boards  In  Moscow.  The  Kremlin 
men  know  that  internal  demoralization  plus 
external  encirclement,  reinforced  by  nuclear 
blackmail,  can  equal  overt  or  covert  surren- 
der. 

The  explosion  of  the  first  Soviet  nuclear 
bomb  In  1949  was  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
dlstr.butlon  In  the  balance  of  power.  The 
Moscow  center  of  world  wide  Red  manipula- 
tion has  achieved  a  military  stalemate. 

Everywhere  I  go  in  the  world  the  Com- 
munists live  on  the  prestige  of  violence. 
Read  today's  dispvatches  from  anywhere.  By 
their  conspiracies,  their  power  grabs,  their 
fifth-column  groups,  their  propaganda  of 
local  terror,  their  clever  appeals  to  people 
who  do  not  know  they  are  serving  the  Red 
cause,  they  strike  at  America  from  the  In- 
side. We  are  the  chief  target,  for  the  United 
States  is  the  only  country  the  USSR  fears. 

Russia  does  not  Intend  to  lick  America,  or 
even  to  fight  America.  Russia  does  not  want 
actual  war  with  us.  Russia  does  not  Intend  X-o 
have  it.  War  with  atomic-armed  America 
would  hurt  Mother  Russia.  They  are  not 
fools.  "They  have  very  canny  brains,"  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  himself  once  said, 

Tlie  Kremlin  masters  have  a  better  idea. 
They  expect  us  to  lick  ourselves.  They  ex- 
pect us  to  knock  ourselves  out  m  our  own 
gj-mnaslum. 

The  Moscow  planners  are  pursuing  this 
Idea  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  They 
know  that  the  key  to  o'^ir  world  pxjwer  is 
our  home  power.  If  our  home  power  is  lost 
our  world  power  is  lost  Ever\'thlng  the 
Kremlin  masters  do  and  say  today  is  dedi- 
cated to  cracking  America's  solidarity  and 
sense  of  greatness. 

This  Is  why  the  constant,  relentless  T'V  fea- 
turing of  the  wmiam  Kunstlers,  et  al  .  and 
the  steadily  repeated  TV  violence  are  the 
greatest  things  that  can  happen  for  the 
Kremlin  masters — really  hitting  the  U.S.A. 
Jackpot,  sweeping  the  board  of  the  winning 
stakes  and  breaking  the  bank  all  in  one. 
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T\'  is  the  most  powerful  medium  any  civili- 
zation ever  had.  Don't  the  TV  stations,  get- 
ting a  free  ride  on  the  public's  airwaves, 
have  any  responsibility  at  all? 


SOARING:    ONE    OF    THE    WORLDS 
FASTEST  GROWING  SPORTS 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  community  of  Marfa.  Tex..  In  my 
district,  was  the  focus  of  worldwide  at- 
tention as  the  site  of  the  first  world 
championship  soaring  contest  ever  held 
in  the  United  States.  Pilots  from  25 
countries  participated. 

Soaring  is  one  of  the  world's  fastest 
t/ro-vving  sports.  In  tiic  past  10  years,  its 
participants  have  increased  tenfold, 
from  some  1.500  to  an  estimated  15.000. 
But  it  is  much  more  than  a  sport.  Each 
year,  it  contributes  sound  scientific  In- 
formation to  our  knowledge  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  develops  new  techniques 
of  utilizing  that  information. 

The  Marfa  World  Championship  Soar- 
ing Contest  was  an  outstanding  success, 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  people  of  west  Texas. 
Last  year,  Marfa  was  host  to  the  Na- 
tional Soaring  Meet,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm grew  toward  the  international  event 
this  year. 

Among  other  matters.  I  was  pleased 
to  help  arrange  the  necessary  clearance 
for  many  of  the  foreien  pilots,  which 
permitted  a  large  and  highly  successful 
competition.  I  was  also  able  to  assist  in 
securing  a  special  postal  substation  for 
dispatching  mail  from  the  soaring  meet. 
I  was  greatly  pleased  when  the  President 
sent  his,  greetings  after  I  notified  him 
of  the  international  event. 

The  significance  of  the  Marfa  World 
Championship  Soaring  Contest  was  well 
told  in  two  fine  newspaper  articles,  one 
by  B.  Di-ummond  Ayres,  Jr.,  in  the  New- 
York  Times  of  July  5,  and  one  by  Bruce 
Bissonette.  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  who  spent  3 
weeks  in  Marfa  as  press  director  of  the 
contest,  and  reported  his  exp>eriences  In 
the  El  Paso  Times,  for  which  he  is  avia- 
tion editor.  So  that  my  colleagues  will 
realize  the  significance  of  this  event.  I 
include  these  articles  in  the  Record: 
Like  Eagles,  Glider  Enthcsiasts  Get  High' 
BV  Soaring 
( By  B.  Drummond  Ayres  Jr. ) 
Marfa,  Tex.,  Julv  3  — The  eagles  that 
■wheel  and  dive  endlessly  under  the  burning 
srn  west  of  the  Pecos  were  challenged  this 
■xcek. 

Men  have  taken  to  the  air  in  graceful 
fil^erglass  birds  that  compete  on  equal  terms 
for  .'■pace  among  the  clouds. 

Even  by  Texas  standards,  it  has  been  a 
good  fight. 

The  invasion  of  the  lofty  preserve  of  the 
iireat  United  States  symbol  came  about  be- 
cause Marfa  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
12th  world  gliding  tournament,  the  apex 
of  the  sport  In  which  motorless  light  planes 
soar  about  the  sky  on  wind  currents. 

Few  places  on  earth  have  a  better  com- 
bination of  vertical  and  horizontal  currents 
than  this  little  cowtcwn  that  lies  between 
the  Big  Bend  Mountains  and  the  great 
Southwestern  Plains. 
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Pilots  from  25  countries  have  been  drawn 
here  for  the  tournament,  the  Srst  interna- 
tional gliding  contest  ever  held  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  two  weeks.  Englishmen 
and  Frenchnieii.  Dai.es  and  Ch. leans  have 
raced  ^ne  another  repeatedly  over  prescribed 
coiirses,  hoping  to  find  a  med.\l  and  a  title 
at  the  end. 

THE  AFFLUENT  SPORTSM.AN 

But  the  tournament  Is  more  than  a  sim- 
ple manifestation  of  man's  nagging  desire 
to  break  his  earthly  bonds  and  perhaps  be- 
come a  world  champion  In  the  process. 

I-  Is  also  a  testimonial  to  the  increasing 
atr.uence  of  sportsmen  everywhere,  particu- 
larly in  America. 

Unlike  an  eagle,  whose  value  can  be  com- 
puted only  by  the  heart,  the  worth  of  a 
man-made  glider  Is  as  clear  as  a  starry 
Texas  night— anywhere  from  $7,500  to  $25,- 
000. 

Such  an  investment  seems  larger  still 
given  the  fact  that  a  glider  has  no  commer- 
cial use.  It  is  only  a  fun  machine. 

.As  in  the  equally  expensive  sports  of 
yachting  and  auto  racing,  more  and  more 
people  are  enjoying  the  fun. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  according  to  the  Soar- 
ing Society  of  America,  the  primary  United 
Sta.:es  gliding  group,  there  were  only  400 
gliders  and  1.500  gliding  enthusiasts  in  this 
country. 

Today,  the  society  says,  there  are  about 
2.000  gliders  and  more  than  15.000  pilots 
and  enthusiasts. 

Significantly  from  an  economic  standpoint 
two  of  every  three  American  gilders  are 
owned  by  individuals.  The  remainder  belong 
to  club  and  rental  agencies. 

In  Europe,  where  serious  gliding  started 
back  before  World  War  II,  most  of  the  craft 
are  owned  by  clubs,  mainly  because  of  the 
lower  standard  of  living  on  the  Continent. 
However,  to  assure  continued  growth  of  the 
aport,  many  European  governments  sub- 
sidize clubs,  and  competitive  meets  are 
scheduled  regularly. 

At  first  glance,  a  glider  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  light  air- 
plane with  an  extra  slim  fuselage.  But  this 
craft,  which  usually  weighs  less  than  1,000 
pounds  and  has  a  wingspan  of  about  65  feet, 
deserves  more  detailed  inspection. 

Lilce  the  eagle,  it  is  a  particularly  hand- 
some bird,  free  of  engine  nacelles,  radar  pods 
and  struts. 

It  la  also  a  clean  bird,  without  streaks 
of  soot  or  clouds  of  acrid  fumes. 

And   most  of  all,  it   is  a  quiet  bird.  Up 
in  the  air  currents,  there  are  no  throbbing 
engines,    no    keening,    only    the    soft    sym- 
phony of  the  wind  slipping  past. 
pilot's  spzRrrs  soar 

Such  music  makes  the  spirit  soar,  some- 
times uncontrollably. 

The  other  day  here  at  Marfa,  when  George 
Moffat,  one  of  the  best  American  pilots, 
landed  after  a  good  flight,  he  seemed  in  a 
trance,  as  though  part  of  him  was  still  up 
among  the  clouds. 

His  English,  which  he  teaches  at  a  private 
school  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  failed  him.  He 
walked  away  from  a  crowd  of  admirers  mum- 
bling. "Umm,  umm." 

(Later,  after  things  had  settled  down,  he 
told  a  friend  that  soaring  was  enough  to 
make  a  man  want  to  stay  away  from  Eliza- 
beth forever.) 

Men  like  Mr.  Moffat  are  purists. 

The  gilder  pilot  relies  on  a  powered  plane 
to  tow  hla  craft  into  the  sky  but  after  that 
he  stays  up  only  by  his  wits  and  his  luck. 
He  must  successfully  negotiate  the  i^lslble 
gap  between  one  wind  current  and  another 
or  he  and  his  gUder  will  spiral  slowly  but 
inexorably  to  a  rough  though  usually  safe 
landing  miles  from  the  nearest  airport. 
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Early  this  week,  a  Canadian  pilot  compet- 
ing In  the  Marfa  championship  "ran  out  of 
sky"  and  had  to  put  down  on  a  desolate 
stretch  of  range.  He  walked  28  miles  before 
seeing    another    human. 

DISTASTE  FOR  POWERED   FLIGHT 

An  Australian  glider  force-landed  on  an 
interstate  highway  and  had  one  of  its  wings 
clipped  by  a  passing  car. 

Despite  such  bad  breaks,  people  who  have 
experienced  the  narcotic  kick  of  soaring  come 
away  with  a  certain  distaste  for  powered 
flight. 

"Most  of  us  have  a  hard  time  articulating 
Just  how  gliding  grabs  us."  said  Bernald 
Smith,  the  president  of  the  Soaring  Society 
of  America.  "For  myself,  all  I  know  is  that 
I've  wanted  t<j  soar  ever  since  I  knew  what 
birds  were.  They  love  it,  too,  else  how  can 
vou  explain  the  eagle  fooling  around  at 
io.OOO  feet?  There  isn't  any  food  up  there." 

The  life  style  of  the  gilding  set  Is  as  dis- 
tinctive as  that  of  yachtsmen  or  racing 
drivers. 

Most  are  over  30  years  old,  apparently  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  soaring  and  because 
the  ephemeral  quality  of  the  sport  does  not 
seem  to  attract  youngsters  hung  up  on  surg- 
ing horsepower  and  screaming  acid  rock. 

Like  yachtsmen  and  racers,  gliding  enthu- 
siasts fall  in  love  w^ith  their  equipment  and 
spend  hours  caressing  it  with  polish  or  tink- 
ering with  seemingly  insignificant  parts. 

CAMP   FOLLOWERS 

The  camp  followers,  in  flowery  bikinis  or 
low-slung  bell  bottoms,  lounge  appealingly 
In  the  background,  soaking  up  the  sun.  plan- 
ning the  next  beerblast  and  peering  out  at 
the  world  from  behind  huge  sunglasses. 

At  launch  time,  particularly  during  com- 
petitive meets,  ramp  areas  are  covered  with 
long  rows  of  gleaming  planes,  most  of  them 
painted  gull  white.  Pilo'us  In  coveralls  kneel 
over  maps  spread  on  the  steaming  tarmac 
while  ground  crews  In  shorts,  sneakers  and 
a  to-hell-with-tt  assortment  of  hats  ease  the 
craft  to  the  starting  line. 

The  lucky  pilots  are  sent  off  into  the  sky 
with  a  kiss,  but  most  Just  get  a  pat  on  the 
shoulder. 

After  the  tow  planes  have  done  their  work, 
the  long  wait  begins.  It  Is  that  old  movie, 
"Twelve  O'Clock  High,"  with  little  of  the 
fear. 

In  the  air.  the  pilots  fight  with  the  cur- 
rents. On  the  ground,  the  camp  followers 
and  mechanics  begin  to  gossip  or  speed  off 
In  cars,  trying  to  parallel  the  flight  of  the 
gilders.  Just  In  case  one  should  run  out  of 
luck  or  air  currents. 

SEVERAL    HUNDRED   AULES 

The  flights  from  Marfa  usually  have  cov- 
ered several  hundred  miles  over  a  specified 
course.  Most  have  been  completed  in  three  to 
five  hours  at  speeds  of  50  to  70  knots  and  at 
altitudes  ranging  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  ground  level. 

Gilders  are  capable  of  much  better  per- 
formances, however.  Some  have  climbed 
above  45,000  feet,  have  soared  more  than 
600  miles  and  have  zoomed  home  at  better 
than  125  knots. 

Long  before  the  first  craft  is  due  back, 
eyes  begin  to  turn  to  the  skies.  It  Is  a  vain 
search  for  the  first  hour  or  so,  but  finally 
the  leading  bird  appears  on  the  horizon  and 
drops  in  for  a  landing,  wings  whistling 
happily. 

In  Marfa  at  the  end  of  such  a  day,  one 
begins  to  sense  what  soaring  Is  all  about. 

Old  flying  enemies— Germans  and  French 
or  Americans  and  Japanese — slap  one  an- 
other on  the  back  and  gesticulate  wildly  In 
the  common  language  of  pilots  the  world 
over. 

Everything  is  beautiful.  No  Cold  War.  Just 
a  group  of  people  exultant  over  having  made 
Icarlus's  dream  come  true. 
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ONCE   IN    A   LIFETIME 

{Bruce  Bissonette,  aviation  editor  for  The 
El  Paso  Times,  is  back  on  the  job  after  three 
weeks  spent  at  the  12th  World  Soaring 
Championships,  in  Presidio  County,  as  press 
director.  In  a  guest  column  today  he  tells 
of  his  "once  in  a  lifetime"  experience.) 
(By  Bruce  Bissonette) 

The  12th  World  Soaring  Championships, 
the  first  international  soaring  competitions 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  have  come  to 
an  end. 

George  Moffat,  of  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  took  top 
honors  for  the  U.S.  team  In  the  Open  Class, 
the  third  time  In  the  history  of  the  World 
Championships  for  the  U.S.  to  be  declared  a 
winner  and  the  second  consecutive  winning. 

Back  In  1956,  before  there  was  a  decided 
class  difference,  Paul  MacCready  won  for  the 
US.  in  the  Sixth  World  Soaring  Champion- 
ships, held  In  St.  Yan,  Prance.  A.  J.  Smith, 
Southfleld  (Detroit),  Mich.,  architect,  won 
the  Standard  Class  in  Leszno,  Poland  In 
1968  and  was  defending  champion  this  year. 

Prom  25  nations,  Including  the  U.S  and 
two  Iron  Curtain  countries,  79  men,  30  of 
them  in  the  Open  Class,  traveled  to  Marfa, 
Tex.,  with  their  planes  and  ground  crews  to 
try  their  hands  at  taking  home  the  coveted 
top  awards. 

There  is  no  financial  gain  in  the  offlng  for 
the  winners.  Only  a  cup,  that  heralds  the 
fact  that  they  have  accomplished  their  task, 
and  It  is  theirs  for  only  two  fleeting  years 
before  being  turned  over  to  another  hard 
working  winner  If  they  should  fall  in  their 
next  attempt. 

For  the  next  nine  best  pilots  in  each  class. 
medallions,  emblazoned  with  an  emblem 
commemorating  the  event,  are  presented  with 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  pomp  and  cere- 
mony as  that  accorded  the  champions. 
Smaller  versions  of  the  same  medallion, 
struck  in  bronze  and  silver,  are  presented  to 
the  balance  of  the  contestants  and  their 
crews. 

MEET  LASTS  ONLY   2   WEEKS 

And  then  It's  all  over.  The  two  weeks  of 
hard  fought  contest,  the  thousands  of  miles 
driven  by  the  ground  crews  as  they  followed 
their  pilots  and  planes  by  car  for  retrieve  in 
the  event  of  a  landing  "out,"  the  good  times 
enjoyed  by  all.  become  but  a  memory.  New- 
found friends  may  be  Joyously  greeted  at 
some  future  International  soaring  event,  or 
may  never  be  seen  again.  But  lasting  friend- 
ships were  made,  even  though  all  of  those 
Involved  came  from  strange  and  far  awaj 
places. 

Perhaps  that,  above  all,  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant thing  about  an  international  sporting 
event.  People  of  all  faiths,  opposed  princi- 
pals, varying  political  beliefs,  entirely  differ- 
ent ways  of  life,  meet  on  a  common  ground 
with  one  goal  In  mind. 

That  goal  Is  not  necessarily  to  win.  All 
participants  fully  realize  there  can  be  but 
one  top  pilot  In  each  class.  The  goal,  an  un- 
written law  one  might  say,  is  to  do  the  best 
you  can  in  the  art  of  soaring,  and  make 
friends  with  all  the  others  who  are  here  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Then,  may  the  better  man 
win. 

It  was  a  heartening  experience  to  be  press 
director  for  the  championships.  We  made 
hundreds  of  new  acquaintances,  friendships 
which  win  be  of  a  lasting  value. 

One  touching  experience,  the  memory  of 
which  will  remain  forever,  occurred  during 
the  last  week  of  the  contest.  On  the  last  o. 
the  three  davs  of  rest  brought  on  by  poor 
soaring  weather,  the  members  of  the  press 
were  entertained  bv  Pat  Ryan,  publisher  of 
Marfa's  Big  Bend  Sentinel,  who  also  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  Hungarian  team  festivities 
attending  the  affair. 

Festivities  centered  around  a  whopping 
Texas   style   barbecue    with   the   Hungarian 
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team  singing  folksongs  in  their  native  tongue 
after  dinner.  Later  that  evening,  a  man  from 
Yugoslavia,  long  associated  with  soaring  and 
well  known  In  European  aviation  circles,  ar- 
rived to  pay  his  respects  to  the  captain  of  the 
Hungarian  team. 

LIFELONG  DREAM  CAME  TRUE 

He  ha;?  been  In  the  U.S.  for  only  a  couple 
of  days,  attending  an  International  symposi- 
um on  soaring  (OSTIV)  being  held  at  Sul 
Ross  Univer.3ity,  at  Alpine.  In  visiting  with 
him,  we  learned  that  this  was  his  first  visit 
to  America.  During  World  War  II,  he  had 
flown  as  a  fighter  pilot  and  later  served  in 
the  underground  following  his  escape  from 
a  prisoner  of  war  camp. 

He  spoke  excellent  English  and  expressed 
himself  beautifully  In  describing  his  feelings 
at  being  a  guest  in  an  American  home.  A 
life-long  dream  had  come  true  ...  at  last 
he  was  in  America,  though  for  only  a  short 
stay.  Two  days  later  he  walked  Into  the  press 
room  to  bid  farewell.  He  was  motoring  to 
California  with  a  friend,  then  on  to  Yugo- 
sl.ivia.  his  brief  visit  with  freedom  nearly 
concluded.  He  had  no  momento  of  the  con- 
test. I  had  little  to  offer  but  I  readily  gave 
him  what  I  had. 

A  large  poster,  proclaiming  the  event,  was 
removed  from  the  wall  and  given  to  the 
Yugoslavian,  together  with  a  blazer  emblem 
bearing  the  official  insignia  of  the  12th  World 
Soaring  Championships.  With  tears  In  his 
eyes  the  old  pilot  accepted  the  token  gifts, 
saying  they  meant  more  to  him  than  if  they 
had  been  Jewels.  At  last  he  had  something 
he  could  cherKsh,  to  remind  him  of  his  brief 
visit  to  the  contest.  Although  he  was  only 
here  for  a  couple  of  days,  the  occasion 
marked  his  continuous  record  of  never  hav- 
ing missed  an  international  soaring  contest. 


OTTAWA  VERSION  OP  AN  OLD 
TIME  CHILDREN'S  TALE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  would  do  well  to  learn 
the  lesson  contained  in  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette. 
It  was  printed  in  the  March  26,  1970,  is- 
sue of  that  publication : 

Ottawa  Version  of  an  Old  Time 
Children's  Tale 

Sis:  I  find  that  the  philosophy  upon  which 
the  Ottawa  Government  is  basing  their  pro- 
gram Is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
variation  of  the  tale  "The  Little  Red  Hen." 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Little  Red 
Hen  who  scratched  about  and  uncovered 
some  grains  of  wheat.  She  called  her  barn- 
yard neighbors  and  said,  "If  we  work  to- 
gether and  plant  this  wheat,  we  will  have 
some  fine  bread  to  eat.  Who  will  help  me 
plant  the  wheat?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Cow.  "Not  I."  said  the 
Goose.  "Then  I  will,"  said  the  Little  Red 
Hen— and  she  did. 

After  the  wheat  started  growing,  the 
ground  turned  dry  and  there  was  no  rain  in 
sight.  "Who  will  help  me  water  the  wheat?" 
said  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

"Not  I."  said  the  Cow.  "Not  I,"  said  the 
Duck.  "Not  I,"  said  the  Pig.  "Equal  rights," 
Mid  the  Goose.  "Then  I  will,"  said  the  Little 
Red  Hen — and  she  did. 

The   wheat    grew    tall    and    ripened    into 
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golden  grain.  "Who  will  help  me  reap  the 
wheat?"  .asked  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

"Not  I."  said  the  Cow.  "Not  I,"  said  the 
Duck.  "Out  of  my  classification."  said  the 
Pig.  "I'd  lose  my  ADC,"  said  the  Goose. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen — 
and  she  did. 

When  It  came  time  to  grind  the  flour,  "Not 
I"  said  the  Cow.  "I'd  lose  my  unemployment," 
said  the  Duck. 

When  it  came  time  to  bake  the  bread. 
"That's  overtime  for  me."  said  the  Cow.  "I'm 
a  dropout  and  never  learned  how."  said  the 
Duck.  "I'd  lose  my  welfare  benefits,"  said 
the  Pig.  "If  I'm  the  only  one  helping,  that's 
discrimination."  said  the  Goose. 

"Then  I  will."  said  the  Little  Red  Hen— 
and  slie  did. 

She  baked  five  loaves  of  fine  bread  and 
held  them  up  for  her  neighbors  to  see. 

"I  want  some,"  said  the  Cow.  "I  want 
some,"  said  the  Duck.  "I  want  some,"  said 
the  Pig.  "I  demand  my  share,"  said  the 
Goose. 

"No,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen.  "I  can  rest 
for  a  while  and  eat  the  five  loaves  myself." 

"Excess  profits,"  cried  the  Cow.  "Capitalis- 
tic leech!"  screamed  the  Duck.  "Company 
fink."  grunted  the  Pig.  "Equal  rights," 
screamed  the  Goose. 

And  they  hurriedly  painted  picket  signs 
and  marched  around  the  Little  Red  Hen 
singing,  "We  shall  overcome,"  and  they  did. 

For  when  the  Farmer  came  to  investigate 
the  commotion,  he  said.  "You  must  not  be 
greedy.  Little  Red  Hen.  Look  at  the  oppressed 
Cow.  Look  at  the  disadvantaged  Duck.  Look 
at  the  underprivileged  Pig.  Look  at  the  less 
fortunate  Goose.  You  are  guilty  of  making 
second-class  citizens  of  them!" 

"But — but — but — I  earned  the  bread," 
protested  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

"Exactly."  the  wise  Farmer  said.  "That  is 
the  wonderful  free  enterprise  system,  any- 
body in  the  barnyard  can  earn  as  much  as 
he  wants.  You  should  be  happy  to  have  this 
freedom.  In  other  barnyards,  you  would 
have  to  give  all  five  loaves  to  the  Farmer. 
Here  you  give  four  loaves  to  your  suffering 
neighbors." 

And  they  lived  happily  ever  after.  Including 
the  Little  Red  Hen,  who  smiled  and  smiled 
and  clucked,  "I  am  grateful.  I  am  grateful. 
I  am  grateful." 

But  her  neighbors  wondered  why  she  never 
baked  any  more  bread. 

Tlie  Government  never  explains  what  is 
going  to  happen,  or  where  our  food  will 
come  from  when  they  get  everybody  on  the 
relief  rolls. 

H.    M.    jAQt'AYS. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE  AT  POINT 

FERMIN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  age  when  more  and  more 
of  our  past  is  being  buried  by  that  re- 
lentless machine  we  call  "progress,"  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  by  some  of  the  qiti- 
zens  in  my  district  to  save  and  restore  a 
beautiful  monument  of  America's  sea- 
faring past.  The  citizens  are  trying  to 
save  the  lighthouse  at  Point  Fermin  in 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

The  lightho'jse,  which  will  be  a  him- 
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dred  years  old  in  1974,  is  badly  in  need 
of  restoration  and  it  is  hoped  that  its 
centennial  will  spur  the  drive  to  save 
this  monument  of  the  past. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
John  Olguin,  director  of  the  Cabrillo 
Beach  Marine  Museum,  has  developed 
a  plan  which  holds  the  promise  of  a 
bright  future  for  this  grand  old  lady  of 
the  sea.  The  effort  is  described  in  an 
article  by  'William  Olesen  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  on 
July  9.  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  the 
article  with  my  colleagues  for  I  feel  that 
the  effort  it  describes  is  the  kind  that 
every  citizen  should  put  forth  in  order 
that  our  American  heritage  may  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations. 

The  article  follows: 

Lighthouse  Shoco  Be  Saved 
(By  William  Olesen ) 

Those  Interested  In  the  preservation  of 
local  history  and  landmarks  can  readily  look 
back  and  recount  the  things  which"  have 
been  Irrevocably  lost  either  through  default 
or  failure  to  recogmze  in  sufficient  time  for 
steps  to  be  taken  for  preservation. 

The  only  thing  which  can  be  salvaged  from 
such  contemplation  is  the  fact  that  It  Is  nec- 
sary  to  be  alert  and  sufficiently  forethought- 
ful to  prevent  additional  Inroads  on  what 
there  Is  left  to  preserve.  Fortunately,  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  resurgence  of  Interest  in 
such  matters,  both  locally  and  throughout 
the  land. 

A  high  priority  Item  locally  is  the  Point 
Fermin  lighthouse,  a  fact  which  may  sur- 
prise many,  because  It  is  rather  unobtrusive 
and  apparently  well  preserved;  but  here  is  a 
typical  "sleeper"  and  one  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  some  day  catcb  vis  aback  and 
unprepared. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago.  the  matter  of 
a  restoration  project  for  the  lighthouse  was 
brought  up  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  30 
Year  Club.  It  was  decided  that  soundings 
should  be  taken  to  determine  the  depth  of 
interest  in  such  a  project  by  other  groups. 

Whether  or  not  this  provided  the  spark 
Is  Immaterial,  but  much  encouragement  was 
derived  from  a  story  which  appeared  in  the 
May  20  issue  of  the  News-Pilot.  In  it  John 
Olguin,  director  of  the  Cabrillo  Beach 
Marine  Museum  and  a  live  sparkplug  for 
many  betterments,  announced  a  plan  for 
the  lighthouse  of  a  more  comprehensive  na- 
ture than  the  tentative  proposal  considered 
by  the  30  Year  Club  originally. 

The  history  of  the  lighthouse  has  been 
written  up  a  numijer  of  times  over  the  years 
and  most  recently  by  Banning  Museum's 
curator  Oliver  Vickery.  Therefore  only  a  brief 
resume  is  called  for  herein. 

In  his  dreams  and  schemes  for  developing 
a  harbor  here,  it  was  only  natural  for 
Phlneas  Banning  to  include  a  beacon  for  the 
guidance  of  mariners.  In  seeking  an  appro- 
priation for  a  government  survey  of  possi- 
bilities, a  specific  sum  was  earmarked  for  the 
express  purpose  of  selecting  a  site  and  laying 
the  groundwork  for  a  lighthouse.  Something 
like  25  years  were  to  elapse  before  this  proj- 
ect became  an  accomplished  fact  and  the 
light  put  into  operation  in  1874. 

Although  of  modest  power.  It  had  no  com- 
petition in  those  unlUuminated  days  and 
must  have  made  a  brave  showing  on  the 
clear  and  velvety  black  nights  so  often  ex- 
perienced here. 

The  lighthouse  retained  its  original  hand- 
some appearance  until  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  Very  shortly  thereafter  the  lantern 
housiiig    and    railing    were    removed,    along 
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wiih  the  revolving  lens,  In  order  to  accom- 
modat*  an  ugly  though  utilitarian  henhouse 
type  of  superstructure. 

It  was  a  very  hush-hush  project  at  a  time 
when  radar  had  yet  to  prove  Its  military  ad- 
vantage in  the  naval  battles  ol  the  South 
Pacific.  It  was  the  first  radar  lookout  station 
here,  the  very  beginnings  ol  what  Is  now  an 
elaborat*  installation  on  the  crown  of  San 
Pedro  hill. 

Long  since  vacated  and  equipment  re- 
moved, the  "henhouse"  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose but  could  conceivably  pose  a  threat  to 
the  old  tower  because  of  weight  and  wind- 
age. 

A  whole  generation  has  grown  up  believing 
the  lighthouse  has  always  looked  as  at  pres- 
ent. un;e.3s  otherwise  Informed.  This  impres- 
sion has  been  further  perpetuated  by  Ulus- 
fations  in  masiizlnes  and  brochures  so  that 
the  time  for  taking  corrective  steps  is  really 
long  pa^t  due. 

The  original  structure  is  an  architectural 
gem  of  the  post  Civil  War  period.  Of  the  ex- 
amp>5  once  to  be  found  at  Ballast  Point  in 
San  Diego,  Point  Hueneme  In  Ventura 
county,  and  at  Santa  Barbara,  this  is  the  sole 
survivor;  which  fact  further  serves  to  em- 
phasize Its  importance  historically. 

This  has  long  since  been  recognized  by  the 
Native  Son.'!  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
We^t  as  well  as  the  Cultural  Heritage  Board, 
but  these  acts  a'.one  do  not  assure  perpetua- 
tion nor  reiteration.  Its  existence  today  is 
probably  due  to  being  situated  in  a  city 
park  and  plven  custodial  care  by  the  Dept.  of 
Parks  and  Playgrounds.  But  for  this  would 
probably  have  gone  the  way  of  the  others 
long  ago. 

For  .1  restoration  project  of  the  most  lim- 
ited proportions  and  expense,  the  hen  coop 
should  be  dismantled;  the  wooden  fence  type 
railing  replaced,  as  In  the  original,  and  a 
rea:>onable  outline  of  the  lantern  housing 
erected.  This  is  a  job  of  such  simple  pro- 
portions that  the  writer  has  even  considered 
voluntoering  to  do  it  single  handed. 

Expanding  on.  this  basic  proposal  1?  the 
Olguin  plan,  not  only  to  restore  the  lantern 
housing  but  fKJSslbly  to  locate  and  re-Install 
the  original  lens  and  Its  mechanism.  Cer- 
tainly a  most  entrancing  Idea.  More  Impor- 
tantly, he  has  envisioned  the  housing  of  that 
wonderful  collection  of  early  photographs 
which  were  displayed  under  the  title:  "Mira- 
cle of  the  Mudflats"  at  the  Municipal  Build- 
in?  l.xst  September  and  treated  in  tiiis  col- 
umn at  that  time. 

The  most  difficult  part  about  any  of  these 
proposals  is  to  obtain  consent  from  the  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  Involved  but  sure- 
ly the  time  1?  r;pe  for  action  in  restoring 
Point  Fermin  Light 

The  Olguin  plan  was  unanimously  en- 
dorsed by  the  .30  Year  Club  at  the  general 
meeting  June  13  and  all  possible  assistance 
offered.  It  is  to  be  hop>€d  that  other  civic 
minded  erDups  and  individuals  have  done,  or 
will  do,  likewise  It  Is  essential  that  steer- 
age way  be  maintained  on  this  henceforth. 

Many  present  day  old  timers  fondly  re- 
member the  gatherings  enjoyed  at  the  light- 
house when  Captain  and  Mrs.  Austin  were 
In  charge  some  50  years  ago.  Having  seven 
children  of  thetr  own,  they  gladly  made  it 
an  attractive  center  for  many  young  class- 
mates and  friends. 

Both  parents  passed  away  In  1925  at  a 
relatively  early  age,  unfortunately  Of  the 
seven  children,  six  are  living  with  three  still 
residing  In  San  Pedro,  according  to  Informa- 
tion furnished  by  Thelma  Austin  Cunning- 
ham. 

In  1974.  the  lighthouse  will  be  100  years 
old  and  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  at 
least  basic  corrections  could  be  achieved  by 
that  appropriate  target  date 
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John  Olguin  remarked  that  it  might  take 
20  years  to  complete  the  Job.  If  so.  It  will 
well  be  worth  the  effort  but  many  of  us 
can  scarcely  afford  to  wait  that  long,  nor 
should  it  be  necessary  once  public  Interest 
has  become  properly  activated. 


Jnhj  10,  1970 


INCREASING  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
EMPLOYEES  COVERED  BY  PRI- 
VATE PENSION  AND  WELFARE 
PLANS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  which 
I  am  the  raiiking  minority  member,  lia.s 
recently  completed  extensive  hearing.s  on 
legislative  proposals  allegedly  designed  to 
increase  the  protection  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  private  pension  and  welfare 
plans.  Most  of  the  empha.'^is  has  been  on 
plans  under  which  employers,  either  uni- 
laterally or  pursuant  to  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  with  a  labor  union, 
establish  a  pension  fund  to  which  the 
employer  is  the  sole  contributor,  and 
which  qualifies  with  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  the  tax  deduction  which  the 
Federal  income  tax  law  and  regulations 
provide  for  contributions  to  .such  fimds. 

Sometimes,  because  of  the  actuarial 
assumptions  on  which  the  size  of  the 
employer's  contribution  is  based,  these 
funds  are  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
pension  benefits  to  employees  as  they 
vest  each  year.  In  other  words,  after 
vested  benefits  are  fully  paid,  there  re- 
mains a  surplus  in  these  funds  known  as 
an  actuarial  excess. 

Throughout  the  hearings  the  impres- 
sion was  plainly  created,  both  by  some 
m.embers  of  the  subcommittee  and  by  a 
few  of  the  v.itnesses,  that  when  a  pen- 
sion plan  is  terminated  such  an  actuarial 
excess  reverts  to  the  employer  and  the 
majority  of  the  employees  who  have  not 
met  the  conditions  of  the  plan  for  receiv- 
ing a  pension,  such  as  sufficient  length  of 
seiTice  or  reaching  the  minimum  age,  are 
denied  pension  benefits  they  had  a  right 
to  expect. 

This  impression  is  plainly  erroneous. 
When  a  pension  plan  is  terminated  (the 
case  most  frequently  mentioned  being 
an  employer  who  goes  out  of  business), 
all  of  the  employees  including  those  who 
have  not  met  the  conditions  of  the  plan, 
receive  a  prorated  or  proportionate  bene- 
fit, and  only  after  all  of  these  benefits 
are  paid  or  provided  for,  does  the  "ac- 
tuarial excess"  revert  to  the  employer,  a 
sum  incidentally,  upon  which  he  must 
pay  a  Federal  income  tax. 

To  make  certain  that  this  was  actually 
so.  I  communicated  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  a  clarification  of 
this  issue  and  received  an  extensive  reply, 
fully  confirming  my  own  view  of  this  par- 
ticular type  of  situation.  I  should  like 
this  letter  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
all  may  read  it.  The  letter  follows: 


Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington.  DC,  June  22,  1970, 

Dear  Mr.  Erlenbobn  :  In  your  letter  dated 
May  22,  1970,  you  mention  that  you  have 
participated  in  recent  House  committee  hear- 
ings on  proposals  concerning  private  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plans.  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings  questions  have  arisen  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  an  "actuarial  excess" 
remaining  In  a  pension  fund  which  Is  being 
finally  terminated  subject  to  the  require- 
ments for  qualification  under  section  401(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

To  Illustrate  your  inquiry  you  have  offered 
for  consideration  the  case  of  a  hypothetical 
employer  who  establishes  a  qualified  pension 
plan  which  covers  1000  employees  who  will 
be  paid  $100  per  month  upon  attaining  age 
65  after  at  least  20  years  of  service.  Several 
years  go  by  and  the  employer  decides  to 
liquidate  the  business  and  terminate  the 
pension  plan.  The  plan  still  covers  1000  em- 
ployees but  only  50  of  them  have  reached  age 
65  and  completed  20  years  of  service. 

The  plan  has  been  amply  funded  over  the 
years  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  anticipated 
by  the  actuarial  assumptions  and  the  50  em- 
ployees are  provided  their  pensions  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 
There  then  still  remains  In  the  pension  fund 
several  millions  of  dollars  which  you  refer  to 
as  an  "actuarial  excess."  Tlie  question  you 
present  b-ased  on  these  factors  is:  How  is 
this  excess  disposed  of,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  950  employees  who  have  not 
met  the  conditions  (age  and  service;  pro- 
vided in  the  plan,  and  the  employer  hi.ii- 
self 

Disposition  of  the  trust  funds  under  such 
circumstances  Is  subject  to  section  401  lai 
(2)  of  the  Code  which  provides  that  under 
the  trust  Instrument  It  must  be  impossible 
en  the  taxable  year  and  at  any  time  there- 
after before  the  satisfaction  of  all  liabili- 
ties to  employees  or  their  beneficiaries  cov- 
ered by  the  trust)  for  any  part  of  the  trust 
corpus  or  income  to  be  used  for,  or  diverted 
to,  purposes  other  than  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  such  employees  or  their  benefi- 
ciaries. In  addition.  Code  section  401(al(7) 
requires  that  the  plan  of  which  such  trust 
Is  a  part  provide  that,  upon  Its  termination 
or  upon  complete  discontinuance  of  con- 
tributions under  the  plan,  the  rights  of  uU 
employees  to  benefits  accrued  to  the  date  of 
such  termination  or  discontinuance,  to  the 
extent  then  funded,  or  the  amounts  credited 
to  the  employees'  accounts  are  nonforfeit- 
able. 

Sections  1.401-2(b)  ( 1 )  and  (2)  of  the  In- 
come Tax  Regulations  state  that  the  intent 
and  purpose  In  section  401(a)  (2 1  of  the 
phrase  "prior  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  liabil- 
ities with  respect  to  employees  and  their 
beneficiaries  under  the  trust"  Is  to  permit 
the  employer  to  reserve  the  right  to  recover  at 
the  termination  of  the  trust,  and  only  at 
such  termination,  any  balance  remaining  in 
the  trust  which  is  due  to  erroneous  actuarial 
computations  during  the  previous  life  of  the 
trust.  The  term  "liabilities"  includes  both 
fixed  and  contingent  obligations  to  em- 
ployees. 

The  regulations  Illustrate  this  require- 
ment with  an  example  In  which  1.000  em- 
ployees are  covered  by  a  trust  forming  part 
of  a  pension  plan.  300  of  whom  have  satis- 
fied all  the  requirements  for  a  monthly  pen- 
sion while  the  remaining  700  employees  have 
not  vet  completed  the  required  period  of  serv- 
ice. Contingent  obligations  to  such  700  em- 
plovees  have  nevertheless  arisen  which  con- 
stitute "liabilities"  within  the  meaning  of 
that  term.  It  must  be  impossible  for  the  em- 
ployer to  recover  any  amounts  other  than 
such   amounts   as  remain  In   the  trust  be- 
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cause  of  "erroneous  actuarial  computations" 
after  the  satisfaction  of  all  fixed  and  contin- 
gent obligations. 

In  applying  these  requirements  to  the  ex- 
ample contained  m  your  letter,  the  employer 
has  already  sati^fied  his  fixed  liabilities  to  the 
50  employees  who  have  met  all  of  the  re- 
quirements for  a  monthly  pension  by  virtue 
of  having  reached  age  65  and  completing  20 
years  of  employment  with  the  company.  Next 
the  employer  must  satisfy  his  contingent 
liabilities  to  the  other  950  employees  in  the 
plan  at  the  time  it  is  terminated.  Thereafter, 
any  funds  which  remain  in  the  trust  may  be 
returned  to  the  employer  as  a  balance  due  to 
an  "erroneous  actuarial  computation." 

With  reference  to  the  employer's  contin- 
gent liabilities  to  the  950  employees.  Code 
sec.ion  401(a)(7)  provides  that  their  rights 
tu  benefits  accrued  to  the  date  of  termina- 
tion, to  the  extent  then  funded,  or  the 
amounts  credited  to  the  employees'  accounts 
are  nonforfeitable.  Tills  requirement  is  am- 
plified ill  section  1.40I-6(ai  (2)  cf  the  regu- 
latlons^hich  .states  that  a  qualified  plan 
must  ifrovide  for  the  allocation  of  any  pre- 
v:ou.-!|  unallocated  funds  to  the  employees 
ccr.ereti  by  the  plan  upon  its  termination, 
Ai;y  prV-islon  for  such  allocation  is  accept- 
able if  iN«p*»ifies  the  method  to  be  used  and 
does  not  conflict  with  the  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tion  provisions  of  Code  section  401(a)(4). 
However,  the  allocation  of  the  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  employer  among  the  em- 
ployees need  not  necessarily  benefit  all  the 
employees  covered  by  the  jslan. 

Under  these  requirements  and  In  answer 
to  your  question  with  respect  to  the  950  em- 
ployees, the  funds  may  be  used,  for  example. 
to  provide  priority  benefits  for  employees 
over  age  60,  then  for  those  between  ages  50 
and  60,  then  for  those  with  more  than  10 
years  of  service,  and  so  on  down  to  vounger 
groups,  until  either  the  funds  are  fullv  ex- 
hausted or  all  participating  employees  "have 
been  allocated  the  amount  of  their  accrued 
benefits.  The  employer  will  be  entitled  to  a 
return  of  any  amounts  remaini  g  m  the 
trust  because  of  "erroneous  acturial  compu- 
tations" only  If  any  funds  still  remain  on 
hand  after  allocations  and  distributions  of 
the  amount  of  their  accrued  benefits  have 
been  made  to  all  participating  employees. 

We  trust  that  the  foregolnsr  comments  will 
be  helpful  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

T.  Goodman. 
Chief.  Pension   Trust  Branch. 


BURKE  PRESENTS  TESTIMONY  BE- 
FORE HOUSE  VETERANS  COM- 
MITTEE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  is,  1970 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  June  3,  1970,  I  was  privileged  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's 
Subcomniittee  en  Compensation  and 
«nsion.  In  support  of  vital  veterans  pen- 
sion legislation  pending  before  that 
Committee. 

mJm-  ^°"°^''"^  is  the  text  of  my  testi- 

ai^'abi^'t^'™'*'''  ^  """^  '"^^^'^  ^'^PPy  that  I 
•0  mall  ^v,!^^^'  ^'"^'"'^  *^'^  subcommittee 
tha»  th!      I'  '""P'^  ^'"t  deserving  request 

dren  '  r,H  If  "^i^"-   ^'^   ^''^"^   ^"'^   ^^^   C^H- 
^n.  ond  his  dependent  parents  receive  fair. 
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honest    and    equitable    treatment    with    re- 
spect to  their  pensions. 

In  view  of  the  continued  rise  in  the  cost- 
of-living,  which  was  recognized  bv  the  Con- 
gress when  it  recently  boosted  both  Social 
Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  benefits, 
it  seems  long  overdue  to  equallv  recognize 
the  need  of  the  veteran  and  his  family.  The 
ri.-ing  cost  of  living  today  is  unquestionably 
a  heavy  burden  for  the  veteran  who  receives 
only  a  small  pension.  It  certainlv  does  not 
seem  fair  that  Increases  in  Social  Security 
and  Railroad  Retirement  benefits  should 
place  the  serviceman  in  the  pcsiiion  of  hav- 
ing his  pension  entirely  eliminated  or  his 
income  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  sponsored  H.R. 
15911— which  I  was  honored  to  co-sponsor 
with  other  Members  of  Congress— and  we 
have  all  Joined  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
the  inequities  might  be  overcome.  Proper 
action  by  the  Congress  on  H.R.  15911  will 
affect  nearly  80';  of  those  now  receiving 
non-service-connected  benefits  or  some  1,- 
100,000  veterans  and  their  widows.  Nearly 
43,000  parents  entitled  to  dependency  and 
indemnity  d  mpensation  will  also  be  affected. 
They  deserve  our  concern  also,  and  we  should 
prove  to  them  that  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  can  and  will  act  in  fairne.ss 
and  ccnipasslon. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you 
that  every  Veteran's  organization  has  "re- 
quested the  Congress  to  take  immediate 
action  in  this  matter.  J.  Milton  Patrick, 
National  Commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion has  stated  that  the  American  people 
demand  of  Congress  "a  veteran's  benefits 
program  second  to  none."  I  am  satisfied  that 
he  has  properly  read  the  mood  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Ray  Gallagher.  National  Commander  of 
tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign  'VS'ars  has  pleaded 
that  no  veteran  wiio  fought  the  enemy  over- 
seas should  return  home  "to  battle  inflation 
here  in  this  country,"  i  agree  and  am  readv 
to  fight  this  problem  of  inflation  not  only  for 
our  veterans  but  I  hope  for  all  of  us. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Commanders  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  the 
Vet-erans  of  World  War  I,  and  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  II.  along  with  manv  others, 
have  Joined  in  the  fight  for  our  veterans  in 
■arging  that  action  be  taken  to  assist  those 
existing  on  veteran's  pensions,  I  know  that 
this  committee  has  always  strlved  to  be  fair 
and  has  recommended  only  that  legislation 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  veteran.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  commend  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  this  Subcommittee",  as  well  as  the 
members  of  your  full  Committee,  for  the  very 
valuable  legislation  you  have  alreadv  recom- 
mended In  the  first  session  of  this  91st  Con- 
gress. You  are  indeed  aware  of  the  Increas- 
ing needs  of  our  .servicemen  brought  about 
by  the  pinch  of  Inflation.  In  this  hearing 
you  are  asked  by  the  bills  under  discussion 
to  once  again  respond  to  a  need  that  is  not 
only  critical  but  most  evident 

For  the  1.100,000  veterans  and  widows  and 
their  dependents,  this  bill  would  raise  their 
monthly  benefits  by  a  little  over  10  p-rcent— 
a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  In  addition  to  the  provision 
that  would  allow  a  $300  Increase  in  the  an- 
nual income  limitations,  the  bill  also  keeps 
any  recipient  of  a  non-service-connected 
pension  or  those  on  dependency  allotments 
from  losing  their  VA  benefits  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  general  15  percent  increases  In 
Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement 
benefits  voted  by  the  Congress. 

With  few  exceptions,  then,  no  pensioner 
or  his  dependent  parents  will  suffer  a  net 
loss  In  their  combined  VA  and  Social  Se- 
curity or  other  benefits. 
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How  will  this  come  about?  Simply  be- 
cause of  the  general  increase  and  by  raising 
the  Income  limitations  from  $2,OOo'  for  the 
veteran  or  widow  without  dependents  to 
$2,300,  and  raising  those  with  dependents 
from  $3,200  to  $3,500.  The  bill  has  an  added 
feature  In  that  it  would  benefit  some  26.000 
of  the  "old  pension  law'  recipients  by  In- 
cre.ising  their  limitations  from  $300  to  $1- 
900  for  those  v^-ithout  dependents  and  to 
$3,200  for  those  who  have  dependents 
thereby  saving  their  pensions  for  termina- 
tion because  of  the  increases  in  Social 
Security,  Railroad  Retirement  and  other 
payments. 

i  would  also  authorize  the  VA  to  continue 
to  furnish  drugs  and  medicine  to  the  vet- 
eran who  is  in  need  of  these  services  and  at- 
tendance, notwithstanding  that  his  pension 
might  otherwise  be  terminated  because  of 
excessive  Income  so  long  as  It  does  not  ex- 
ceed $500.  I  favor  this  and  think  this  is 
necessary  because  of  today's  high  cost  of 
drugs  as  well  as  the  need  for  constant  care 
in  more  and  more  cases. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  of  those 
covered  by  these  proposals  would  benefit 
commencing  January  1.  1971,  which  is  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  most  recent  Social  Se- 
curity passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  today  engaged  la 
another  war  abroad.  Whether  we  like  the  war 
or  not  is  not  the  question.  Our  interest 
should  be  for  those  who  are  committed  and 
serving  in  our  armed  forces  I  honestly  feel 
it  is  incumbent  that  we.  the  Members  of 
Congre.ss.  must,  as  a  matter  of  right,  let  the 
men  in  our  armed  services  know  that  we  sup- 
port them.  Most  of  us  here  today  have  ser\e<I 
in  the  armed  services  of  our  country  and 
are  veterans  of  past  wars  But  being 
a  veteran  does  not  mean  we  should  aban- 
don those  who  today  stand  In  the  shoes  that 
we  once  wore. 

The  provisions  In  the  laws  which  we  en- 
act for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  veteran  and 
his  family  is  only  a  continuation  of  our  na- 
tion's commitment  to  provide  for  the  service- 
man upon  his  return  to  civilian  life.  Our 
servicemen  have  entrusted  with  us  their 
hopes  for  the  future  of  them.^lves  and  their 
families  should  they  be  wounded  or  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  their  service  to  our  coun- 
try. As  a  matter  of  conscience  and  not  of 
charity,  arid  in  remembrance  of  our  nation's 
commitment  to  her  fighting  men,  I  therefore 
urge  the  approval  of  the  amendments  to 
the  law  which  are  the  subject  of  these 
hearings. 

Congressman  Burke's  bill  is  H.R,  16392, 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  increase  the  rales  and  income  limitations 
relating  to  payment  of  pension  and  parents' 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


A  COMMENT  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 


Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  issue  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols is  of  Immediate  concern  and  im- 
portance to  our  current  inflationary 
economy,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  portions  of  an  interesting  and 
provocative  letter  from  a  constituent.  Mr. 
Beryle  Burgwald,  who  comments  on  this 
timely  subject. 
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Mr.  Burgwald's  remarks  indicate  that 
not  only  are  direct  wage  and  price  con- 
trols almost  impossible  to  administer, 
that  they  impair  important  functions  of 
the  price  system,  and  are  contrary  to  our 
ideals  of  freedom,  but  they  also  do  not 
provide  a  solution  to  inflation. 

I  urge  every  Member's  attention  to 
these  thoughtful  remarks  on  this  im- 
portant subject: 
A  Comment  on  Wage  and  Price  Controls 

'•.  .  .  Last  week  Senator  Fred  Harris  of 
Oklahoma  demanded  that  we  turn  back  the 
clock  and  return  to  the  days  of  O  P  A.  He 
has  Introduced  a  bill,  according  to  the 
Neics-Dispatch  (May  26),  that  provides  for 
setting  up  a  National  Economic  Equity 
Board  with  the  power  to  make  voluntary 
price-wage  guidelines,  to  control  credit  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and.  "if  It  found 
it  nece-ssary,  to  Institute  price  and  wage 
freezes  for  up  to  six  months  to  halt  the  pres- 
ent Inflationary  spiral"  that  has  developed. 

While  some  mild  forms  of  allocation  made 
through  voluntary  Industrial  agreements 
might  be  suggested,  and  while  I  would  cer- 
tainly favor  a  bill  for  firm  and  Independent 
control  by  the  Federal  Reserve  over  con- 
sumer credit,  such  a  proposal  setting  up  * 
federal  bureau  to  freeze  prices  and  wages  for 
SIX  months  means  price  control  against  the 
producer,  wage  control  against  the  working 
man.  every  kind  of  control  over  the  business- 
man and  it  would  mean  regimenting  the  life 
of  every  family.  .  .  . 

George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  advocated 
price  and  wage  control  programs  a  year  ago 
as  an  attempt  to  fight  Inflation,  and  many 
people  are  willing  to  accept  them  out  of  a 
natural  desire  to  have  somebody  hold  down 
prices  of  those  articles  you  and  I  have  to  buy. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  we  want  to  socialize 
and  regiment  America.  I  am  surely  unwiUinrj 
to  accept  the  philosophy  of  socialism,  that 
price  and  wage  controls  are  an  essential  part, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  economy  of  the  US. 
If  there  had  been  price  and  wage  controls  in 
the  past  we  would  never  have  had  a  free 
economy  or  the  free  competition  which  has 
brought  about  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
production,  and  In  the  standard  of  living  In 
the  U.S.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  these  con- 
trols are  absolutely  contrary  to  the  whole 
theory  of  free  economy.  They  have  no  part 
In  a  free  society,  and  should  not  be  made  a 
part  of  our  economic  system.  Such  a  meas- 
ure as  proposed  by  Sen.  Harris  is  not  prog- 
ress, nor  Is  It  liberalism;  it  Is  reaction,  and 
a  step  to  a  completely  totalitarian  nation. 
These  are  police  state  methods  and  would 
be   the   end   of  economic   freedom. 

Apart  from  theory  there  are  some  very 
practical  objections  to  adopting  police  state 
controls.  The  American  people  remember  the 
shortages  and  the  black  markets  during  the 
days  of  the  OP. A.  They  know  such  methods 
won't  work.  There  are  three  reasons  they 
dont  work. 

First,  If  controls  are  up  against  a  strong 
trend  to  Increase  prices,  we  cannot  avoid 
having  black  markets  to  meet  economic  con- 
ditions. The  black  markets  spring  up  over 
night.  These  controls  will  not  hold  prices 
down  If  other  conditions  are  permitted  to  go 
on  forcing  prices  up.  The  truth  Is  that  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like  to  be  regimented  and  ordered 
around  by  federal  officials.  Our  experience 
with  both  prohibition  and  the  O.P.A.  prove 
that  vast  black  market  operations  develop 
which  the  federal  govt.  Itself  is  unable  to 
control.  How  could  the  government  enforce 
the  controls  Sen.  Harris  is  now  asking  for 
without  a  vast  army  of  enforcement  agents — 
or  even  with  such  an  army? 

In  the  second  place,  even  if  it  did  work 
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and  these  controls  could  be  enforced,  it  de- 
feats its  own  purpose:  demands  go  up,  while 
supply  goes  down.  Wouldn't  you  really  want 
to  do  the  opposite?  Prices  are  higher  because 
the  demand  is  greater  than  supply.  Controls 
would  stifle  production  Instead  of  increasing 
It.  when  what  we  want  is  to  produce  more  to 
give  people  what  they  need  and  want.  More 
production  will  accomplish  more  than 
controls. 

Finally,  controls  do  not  reflect  true  costs 
and  real  economic  levels.  There  are  probably 
a  billion  transactions  which  occur  everyday 
In  the  U.S.  No  one  knows  how  to  fix  the 
prices  and  conditions  to  govern  those  sales. 
In  fact.  Industrial  Improvement  can  be 
bogged  down  by  controls  if  businessmen  have 
to  go  to  Washington.  DC.  in  order  to  get  ap- 
proval for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery  or 
to  try  out  new  methods.  General  price  and 
wage  controls,  with  the  government  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  a  billion  transactions  a  day, 
have  been  administered  in  an  arbitrary  spirit, 
without  any  Interest  in  assuring  equal  Jus- 
tice. Whenever  .so-called  "freeze"  theory  is 
adopted,  prices  go  unchanged,  regardless  of 
Increased  costs,  the  destruction  of  many 
small  businesses,  and  whether  or  not  people 
in  similar  circumstances  are  given  equal 
treatment.  So,  also,  wages  have  been  held 
on  an  arbitrary  formula  and  an  Injustice 
done  to  those  groups  who  do  not  have  the 
political  power  to  enforce  Increa-ses.  .  .  . 

The  case  against  reviving  price  and  wage 
fixing  is  summarized  by  the  not«d  economist, 
Professor  Milton  Friedman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  In  the  Reader's  Digest  in  Its  May 
issue.  In  that  article  Professor  Friedman 
writes  about  "the  many  misguided  voices 
clamoring  for  compulsory  wage  and  price 
control.s.  These  controls  will  not  work.  They 
may  for  a  time  suppress  the  symptoms  of  In- 
flation. But  If  prices  are  prevented  bv  law 
from  rising  when  there  is  pressures  on  them, 
there  will  be  many  buyers  and  few  sellers. 
Result:  black  markets  and  distortion  of  pro- 
duction." Friedman  says  the  way  to  hold 
prices  down  is  for  the  government  "to  stick 
with  the  present  policy."  which  Includes 
spending  less  money  and  reducing  taxes — and 
a  "continued  avoidance  of  price  and  wage 
control."  This  high-price  condition  Is  no  ac- 
cident. As  Friedman  point.s  out,  It  has  re- 
sulted from  the  policies  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration which  resisted  any  attempt  to 
cut  expenses.  Every  cent  the  government 
spends  puts  more  money  Into  the  buyer's  side 
of  the  market. 

I  am  well  aware  that  prices  are  too  high 
and  vinreasonable  increases  In  wages  may  be 
requested,  yet  we  do  not  need  to  surrender 
liberty  to  keep  this  country  on  an  even  keel 
If  we  cannot  meet  problems  of  this  kind 
within  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
Incentive  that  has  developed  the  greatest, 
most  productive  country  In  the  world,  then 
we  must  regiment  prices  and  wages  for- 
ever .  .  . 

Today  we  stand  at  a  crossroads  between  a 
free  America  and  a  planned  economy.  This 
is  the  last  stand  of  the  pl.inners  who  think 
they  know  how  to  run  the  peoples  affairs 
better  than  the  people  themsel'.es  can  know. 
If  this  effort  succeeds,  there  will  never  be  a 
time  (even  in  war)  when  an  emergency  can't 
be  summoned  up  to  justify  the  granting  of 
such  arbitrary  ix)wer  .  .  . 

The  Issue  before  Congress,  whose  Consti- 
tutional power  it  Is  to  make  fundamental 
changes  in  the  entire  economy  of  the  U.S. 
In  connection  with  maintaining  freedom  In 
our  country  under  Constitutional  provisions, 
is:  Shall  we  repudiate  our  heritage  that  has 
made  America  the  greatest  producer  in  the 
world — and  also  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
help  the  rest  of  the  world — or  the  police 
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state  methods  which   brought  those  other 
countries  as  seekers  of  charity  at  our  door? 

B.    A.    BURGWALD, 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 


EDITORIAL  ON  RECENT  SENATE 
DEBATE 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  'WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  weeks  of  debate  in  the 
other  body  concerning  the  rights,  pow- 
ers and  prerogatives  of  the  President, 
the  Shreveport  Times  which  is  published 
in  my  congressional  district  wrote  a  most 
provocative  editorial  on  the  .subject 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  here  in  the 
Record  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members.  This  is  the  editorial: 

Hypocrisy  of  Senate  Attack  on  Nixon 
Shown   by   Fulbricht,   Symington 

The  endless  tirade  against  President'Nlxon 
being  conducted  by  thoroughly  radical  stjper- 
Uberals  in  the  Senate  is  purely  political.  It 
is  basically  hypocritical,  sometimes  repul- 
sively bitter  and  vicious,  at  othei  times.  In- 
ferentlally  presenting  falsehoods  through 
failure  to  tell  the  whole  truth — to  tell  var- 
ious proven  facts. 

The  purpose  is  to  try  to  hang  onto  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  administration  the  re- 
sponsibDlty  for  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  be  suddenly  halted  now: 
and  to  blind  people  to  the  fact  that  every- 
thing now  existing  was  Inherited  from  two 
previous  Democratic  administrations.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  first  sent  combat  troops  into 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  he  negotiated 
(through  Averell  Harriman)  an  agreement 
for  a  coalition  Communlst-non-Communlst 
government  In  Laos,  which  simply  meant 
Communist  control  In  a  manner  to  of>en  that 
nation  to  becoming  the  key  link  in  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trails  via  which  North  Vietnam 
sent  troops  and  supplies,  and  combat  mate- 
riel for  the  South  Vietnam  Communist  Viet 
Cong,  from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam 
in  virtually  complete  security. 

Lyndon  Johnson  escalated  the  war  to  more 
than  half  a  million  American  combat  forces 
without  trying  to  win  the  conflict.  The  net 
result  thus  far  has  been  43.000  Americans 
dead,  close  to  300.000  wounded,  more  than 
100  billion  dollars  spent,  a  bitterly  divided 
nation,  no  victory  in  the  war  and- a  Senate 
majority  tliat  moves  whenever  it  can  to 
handicap  President  Nixon  In  getting  Ameri- 
can troops  home,  whether  the  return  Is  called 
"withdrawal"  or  a  massive  but  slow  retreat. 
which  It  really  Is  and  has  been  so  designated 
by  some  of  our  military  experts. 

Senators  (of  both  parties)  Pulbrlght, 
Kennedy,  McGovern,  Symington,  Church, 
Pell,  Goodell,  Cooper,  Bayh,  Gore,  Yar- 
borough  (recently  defeated  in  Texas  for 
Democratic  renomlnatlon) .  Percy  and 
others  have  been  the  most  vocal  antl- 
Nlxon  Senators.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the 
chameleon-like  changing  of  colors  of  two— 
Fulbrlght  because  he  Is  the  loudest  and 
Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  which  he  uses  repeatedly  as  a 
sounding  board  before  TV  for  anU-Nlxon 
nationwide  propaganda,  and  Symington  of 
Missouri  because  he  is  a  past  cabinet  mem- 
ber— Secretary  of  Air  under  Truman. 
In  1964,  when  President  Johnson  was  be- 
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gUming  to  move  up  American  action  In 
Vietnam,  Senator  Symington,  Missouri 
Democrat,  appeared  before  a  weekly  TV  net- 
work panel  where  he  was  questioned  by 
newspapermen,  especially  Marquis  Chllds  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  To  Chllds'  ques- 
tions, Symington  said: 

■■1.  We  (the  U.S.)  should  tell  North  Viet- 
nam we  are  tired  of  it  Invading  South  Viet- 
nam from  Cambodia.  (This  was  six  years 
before  the  U.S.  moved  against  Communist 
troops  using  Cambodia  as  'sacred  sanctu- 
aries.' Ending  of  this  by  Mr.  Nixon  is  what 
set  off  the  big  recent  and  present  barrage 
among  the  Senate  radicals,  including  Sym- 
ington, against  him.)" 

"2.  If  North  Vietnam  does  not  do  this,  we 
should  bomb  Hanoi's  military  Installations, 
making  Haiphong  Harbor  unuseable  mili- 
tarily, and  invade  North  Vietnam  with 
ground  troops  up  the  eastern  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  coast,  with  assistance  from  the  Navy, 
Just  offshore." 

This  is  more  extreme  than  what  Senator 
Ooldwater  advocated  at  that  time.  It  is 
what  the  military  advocated.  For  p>olltlcal 
reasons  It  is  too  late  now  and  Senate  radi- 
cals want  to  make  Nixon  the  goat. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  talks  repeatedly  of 
"cutting  presidential  power"  In  all  foreign 
affairs  and  of  restoring  the  constitutional 
"power  of  the  Senate."  In  1961  under  Ken- 
nedy, the  only  President  with  whom  Ful- 
brlght has  had  pleasant  political  relations, 
he  demanded  more  power  for  the  President, 
more  authority  in  more  fields  and  in  broader 
fields  than  theretofore.  In  a  speech  at  Cor- 
nell University  Law  School  In  that  year,  now 
reprinted  In  the  Cornell  Law  Review,  Ful- 
brlght said  in  part : 

"The  source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  Is  presidential  power.  This 
proposition,  valid  in  our  own  time,  is  certain 
to  become  more,  rather  than  less,  compelling 
in  the  decades  ahead.  The  pre-eminence  of 
presidential  leadership  overrides  the  most 
logical  and  Ingenious  administrative  and  or- 
ganizational schemes. 

"The  essence  of  our  "policy-making  ma- 
chinery' and  of  the  'decision-making  proc- 
ess'—concepts  of  current  vogue  in  the  aca- 
demic world — is  the  President  himself  .  .  . 

"It  Is  my  contention  that  for  the  existing 
requirement  of  American  foreign  policy  we 
have  hobbled  the  President  by  too  niggardly 
a  grant  of  power  .  .  . 

The  pre-eminent  responsibility  of  the 
President  for  the  formulation  and  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  clear  and  un- 
alterable .  .  . 

"He  possesses  sole  authority  to  commtinl- 
cate  and  negotiate  with  foreign  powers.  He 
controls  the  external  aspects  of  the  nation's 
power,  which  can  be  moved  by  his  will 
alone— the  armed  forces,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
all  of  the  vast  executive  apparatus.  As  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  armed  forces,  the 
President  has  full  responsibility,  which  can- 
not be  shared,  for  military  decisions  In  a 
world  In  which  the  difference  between 
safety  and  cataclysm  can  be  a  matter  of 
hours  or  even  minutes. 

"The  President  Is  the  symbol  of  the  nation 
to  the  external  world,  the  leader  of  a  vast 
alliance  of  free  nations,  and  the  prime  mover 
In  shaping  a  national  consensus  on  foreign 
policy.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
while  this  responsibility  Is  Indeed  very  broad. 
his  authority  is  often  Infringed  upon  or 
thwarted  In  practice  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons ...  *^ 

"It  is  highly  unlikely  that  we  can  success- 
luuy  execute  a  long-range  program  for  the 
taming,  or  containing,  of  today's  aggressive 
and  revolutionary  forces  by  continuing  to 
**'*  '»8t  and  vital  decision-making  powers 
m  the  hands  of  a  decentralized,  Independent- 
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minded  and  largely  parochial-mlnded  body 

of  legislators  .  .  ." 


CAMPUS  DISORDERS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  items 
have  recently  been  called  to  my  attention 
as  they  relate  to  tragedies  arising  from 
campus  disorders  this  spring. 

In  the  magazine  the  National 
GuardsmEin  an  article  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
Washington  Star  syndicate  entitled 
"Looking  Behind  the  Ti'iggers  in  Ohio." 
Tills  article  follows. 

Looking  Behind  the  TIjiggebs  in  Ohio 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

San  Francisco. — The  Monday  afternoon 
headlines  here  o.i  the  West  Coast  doubtless 
were  typical  of  headlines  all  across  the  land: 
"Guardsmen  Slay  Four  Ohio  Students."  and 
the  Impassioned  reaction  la  California  is  du- 
plicated on  campuses  e\  erywhere. 

Here,  is  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the 
rallies,  marches,  confro.Ttations  and  mob  vio- 
lence. At  Berkeley.  Stanford.  Santa  Barbara, 
students  are  .striking  and  professors  are  spur- 
ring them  on.  Violence  continues  In  Seattle. 
The  turmoil  escalates.  "Troops  Kill  Four." 

Let  me  turn  around  on  one  thought  only. 
If  I  may;  the  responsibility  for  these  four 
deaths  in  Ohio.  Where  does  the  responsibil- 
ity lie? 

The  least  of  It  lies  upon  the  National 
Guardsmen  whose  fingers  pulled  the  fatal 
triggers.  These  are  civilian  soldiers,  sum- 
moned reluctantly  from  homes  and  Jobs  In 
obedience  to  duty.  Many  of  them  are  as 
young  as  the  student  militants  who  tor- 
ment them.  They  are  performing  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  task;  and  considering  the 
physical  and  verbal  abuse  that  Is  heaped 
upon  them,  It  Is  a  wonder  that  so  few  have 
made  the  headlines  of  a  Monday. 

Who  bears  the  blame  for  these  deaths?  Not 
the  Guardsmen,  who  were  but  Instruments 
of  the  slate.  I  suggest  that  a  terrible  respon- 
sibility lies  upon  the  heads  of  student  revo- 
lutionaries who  have  kindled  the  wild  torches 
of  unreason.  "When  in  doubt,  burn,"  urges 
Jerry  Rubin  in  his  recent  book.  "Fire  is  the 
revolutionary's  god.  Burn  the  flag.  Burn 
churches.  Burn,  burn,  burn!"  Who  created 
the  atmosphere  In  which  this  virus  spreads? 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Rubins  of  our  land. 
But  not  of  the  Jerry  Rubins  alone.  They  had 
help.  The  blame  for  these  four  deaths  (I 
speak  generally,  not  precisely)  lies  also  upon 
college  administrators  who  failed  for  years  to 
act  on  valid  student  complaints,  and  then 
reacted  wrongly  to  them.  The  blame  lies  upon 
faculty  members  who  abdicated  their  high 
responsibility  to  provide  examples  of  matur- 
ity and  restraint.  The  blame  lies  upon  the 
apathetic,  nonparticlpatlng  students  who 
were  too  timid  to  stand  up  for  their  rights. 
There  Is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around.  The 
tragedy  at  Kent  State  University,  like  the 
tragedy  two  weeks  ago  at  Santa  Barbara 
where  another  student  died.  Is  a  direct  and 
predictable  consequence  of  a  certain  sick- 
ness of  permissiveness — that  Infects  our 
whole  society.  When  old  disciplines  are  aban- 
doned In  the  home,  the  church  and  the  ele- 
mentary school,  when  big  government,  big 
labor,  big  industry  and  great  courts  evade 
the  law,  what  should  rational  men  expect  of 
college  students? 
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Let  me  be  specific.  The  rottenness  has 
manifested  Itself,  here  on  the  West  Coast,  in 
pornography  that  startles  even  the  most 
sophisticated  visitors  from  the  East.  Here  the 
Chronicle  reports  routinely  upon  "the  city's 
30  dirty  movie  theatres."  A  certain  regulatory 
ordinance  is  opposed  by  "leaders  of  the  top- 
less and  bottomless  industry."  At  the  Aqua- 
rius, open  11  A.M.  to  2  A.M..  "you  have  the 
right  (U.S.  Supreme  Court  says  soi  to  view 
any  kind  of  film  you  choose."  The  customers 
choose  fornication.  They  get  It. 

The  same  prurient  fare  Is  offered  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  offered,  for  that  matter,  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  In  the  bent-glass  mirrors 
of  the  crazy  house,  perhaps  all  this  seems  an 
Image  of  "freedom,  "  but  it  Is  freedom  with- 
out restraint.  Such  freedom  Is  corrupt. 

It  Is  a  long  way  from  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity In  Ohio  to  the  peep-shows  of  San  FYan- 
clsco,  but  common  symptoms  suggest  the 
same  illness.  The  hardest  task  of  a  parent, 
and  of  those  who  must  administer  a  free  so- 
ciety. Is  to  know  when  to  say  "no"  and  to 
mean  "no."  The  excesses  of  democracy,  said 
Polybus.  lead  straight  to  mob  rule.  Now  the 
mobs  form,  here  and  everywhere,  exploiting 
the  deaths  of  four  young  people  in  Ohio,  and 
it  Is  late  In  the  afternoon  lor  the  state  to 
rally  Its  wasting  strength  to  Impose  belated 
restraints. 

But  not  too  late.  I  am  flying  home,  high 
above  the  brown  and  green  tartan  of  Amer- 
ica in  springtime,  reflecting  anew  that  a 
great  country  lies  below.  God  give  us  the  will 
and  the  grace  and  the  wisdom  to  put  It  right. 

Further,  in  the  current  July  is.«:ue  of 
the  American  Lepion  magazine  a  story 
appears  entitled  "The  Background  of  the 
Tragedy  at  Kent  State  Univer.'^ity."  No 
attribution  is  affixed  to  this  article:  how- 
ever, all  interested  Americans  should 
have  the  benefit  of  this  expre.'^sion  of 
\-iewpoint.  The  article  follows: 

The  Backgrotjnd  of  the  Tkacedy  at 
Kent  State  UNrvERsrrT 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
got  what  It  wanted  on  Monday.  May  4.  1970. 
when  four  students  were  killed  and  eleven 
others  Injured  In  a  confrontation  with  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. It  wanted  martyrs  and  had  been  seeking 
an  event  like  this  on  many  campuses,  includ- 
ing Kent. 

Though  not  well  known  nationally  until 
May  4,  Kent  is  a  big  university,  the  second 
largest  In  Ohio  with  21.000  students.  The 
SDS  and  related  organizations — whose  objec- 
tives follow  the  world  Communist  line  to  the 
crossing  of  the  last  tee  and  the  dotting  of 
the  last  eye — have  striven  to  make  martyrs 
on  American  high  school  and  college  cam- 
puses for  many  years.  They  were  successful 
at  Kent  within  less  than  two  years  of  their 
opening  effort. 

Even  with  the  spotlight  on  Kent  since 
May  4,  it  is  still  a  sort  of  well-kept  secret 
that  the  Kent  tragedy  was  the  culmination 
of  a  two-year  concerted  effort,  led  by  SDS, 
to  create  a  "major  confrontation"  on  the 
Kent  campus. 

On  May  5,  the  day  after  the  tragedy,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  "...  until 
recently  '^he  school's  most  serious  demon- 
stration was  a  1958  panty  raid  on  two  wom- 
en's dormitories  .  .  .  since  then,  except  for 
some  rowdy  Friday  nights,  the  students, 
mostly  middle  class  ,  .  .  maintained  peace 
with  local  residents  and  In  fact  had  a  distinct 
reputation  for  apathy.  .  .  ."  The  Times 
headline  said  that  the  shooting  shattered 
"60  years  of  quiet  at  Kent  State." 

And  if  we  can  believe  the  New  York  Tlmee" 
choice  of  witnesses  and  quotes,  not  even  the 
sanest  students  at  Kent  seem  to  relate  the 
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sad  events  of  May  4  to  the  steady  drive  of 
campus  and  non-campus  militants  to  bring 
on  a  violent  event  there.  On  May  11,  the 
New  York  Times  published  a  lengthy  Inter- 
view with  eleven  students  at  Kent  who 
seemed  to  have  some  sense.  But  If  one  of 
them  said  that  they  saw  any  connection 
between  the  tragedy  of  May  4  and  the  two- 
year  effort  of  SDS  to  bring  It  about,  the 
Times  didn't  publish  It.  Nor,  In  Interviewing 
them,  did  the  Times  report  any  question  It 
put  to  the  eleven  students  that  related  the 
two-vear  drive  of  the  SDS  at  Kent  to  the 
sad  showdown.  The  tenor  of  the  Interview 
seemed  to  point  to  President  Nixon  as  the 
guilty  party. 

The  Kent  Stater  (the  student  newspaper 
at  Kent  i  had  done  better  a  year  earlier.  On 
April  21.  1D69,  it  spelled  out,  point  by  point, 
the  SDSs  stated  .strategy  for  whipping  the 
Kent  students  into  a  mob  state  of  mind 
whose  goal  wa;  "a  major  confrontation." 
The  Kent  Stater  then  showed  the  students  at 
Kent  how  events  that  had  already  happened 
by  then  fitted,  step-by-step,  into  the  SDS 
plan  for  a  coming  violent  showdown. 

If  anvihiug  hovers  o\er  the  deatlis  at 
Kent  State  it  Is  tho.ie  SDS  words  -major  con- 
frontation." It  happened  at  Kent  and  four 
students  p;-ld  for  1'  with  their  lives.  In  the 
weeks  that  have  elapsed  .=ince  the  tragedy, 
with  th»  country  gropmg  to  understand  it. 
there  h,T^  been  ample  time  for  all  the  me- 
dia— newspapers  and  major  networks — to 
have  told  the  public  from  the  beginning,  the 
c.irefui;y  organized  plan  from  the  outside 
that  led  to  May  4.  Tlie  silence  has  been 
fairly  enormous.  In  spite  of  all  the  word.s 
published  about  Kent,  a  country  that  needs 
to  knaw  what  led  up  to  the  shooting  has 
been  pretty  well  shielded  by  its  media  from 
what  is  en  open  slor\\ 

It  was  on  June  24th  and  25th,  1969,  that 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  held  hearings 
on  SDS  activities  at  Kent  State  during  the 
1968-69  school  year.  The  hearings  themselves 
fill  a  volume  larger  than  this  magazine,  but 
In  Its  annual  report,  the  committee  digested 
Its  Kent,  hearings  Into  shorter  form.  Here  Is 
the  digest,  In  full,  reprinted  from  pages  4.3 
to  52  cf  the  annual  report  of  the  committee: 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  was  in- 
volved in  four  disturbances — two  of  them 
marked  by  violence — on  the  camptis  of  Kent 
State  University  in  Kent,  Ohio,  during  the 
academic  year  1968-69 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security  held 
ptiblic  hearings  June  24  and  25,  1969.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  regarding  the  activities  and 
demands  of  SDS  which  culminated  in  at- 
tempted and  actual  disruptions  of  university 
functions.  The  committee  also  heard  testi- 
mony on  the  procedures  followed  by  the  tini- 
verslty  In  response  to  those  activities  and 
demands 

Appearing  as  witnesses  were:  Dr.  Robert  I. 
White,  president  of  the  university,  accom- 
panied by  his  assistant.  Richard  A.  Edwards, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Matson,  vice  president  for 
student  affairs;  Margaret  .A.  Murvay,  student 
who  attended  SDS  functions  .is  a  reporter 
for  the  campus  radio  station;  Lt.  Jack  R 
Crawford  of  the  university  police  department; 
Chester  A.  Williams,  university  director  of 
safety  and  public  services,  accompanied  by 
Security  Officer  Donald  Schwartzmlller  and 
Investigator  Thomas  Kelley:  and  Committee 
Investigator  Nell  E.  Wetterman. 

Testimony  showed  that  SDS  emerged  as 
an  organizational  force  on  campus  in  the 
spring  of  1968  when  individuals  who  had 
been  operating  for  several  years  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Kent  Committee  To  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam  decided  they  would  become 
"more  well  known"  under  the  name  of  SDS. 

In  response  to  the  group's  petition  for  ap- 
proval of  an  "Innocuous"  constitution  that 
spring,    the   student   government   employed 
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the  customary  procedure  In  acting  on  such 
petitions  by  granting  the  Kent  State  chap- 
ter of  SDS  "provisional"  status  as  a  campus 
organization.  This  was  enough  to  give  SDS 
access  to  university  facilities.  (This  status 
of  temporary  recognition  continued  until  the 
university  suspended  the  SDS  charter  on 
April  8,  1969.) 

Although  Its  constitution  provided  for  a 
roster  of  officers  and  a  membership  ba.'-ed  on 
payment  of  dues,  there  were  no  known  offi- 
cers and  no  dues  payment.  Local  SDS'ers 
could  pay  $5  to  the  natit:nal  office  for  a  "na- 
tional" membership  and  subscription  to  the 
offl.:lal  newspaper,  New  Left  Notes.  They 
might  also  receive  a  membership  card  from 
the  national  organization,  as  one  Kent  Stater 
did  The  Kent  State  chapter  had  no  member- 
ship applications  or  membership  cards. 

The  SDS  membership  locally,  therefore, 
W.15  described  a:;  consisting  of  ( 1 )  its  leaders 
and  recognized  spokesmen  and  (2)  a  larger 
number  of  individuals  who  were  sympathetic 
to  the  movement,  supported  SDS  demands, 
and  participated  in  SDS  activities  advocated 
by  the  leaders. 

Universitv  officials  estimated  that  the  "hard 
core"  of  the  Kent  State  SDS  comprised  no 
more  than  15  to  25  members  !n  a  student 
enrollment  of  21,000.  However,  this  relatively 
minuscule  group  of  hard-core  activists  could 
count  on  support  from  150-200  students  for 
meetings  and  for  most  of  the  incidents  on 
campus.  The  number  of  supporters  would 
fluctuate  with  the  Issues  and  the  natiu-e  of 
the  action.  A  seasonal  fluctuation  was  also 
observed,  with  about  200  students  likely  to 
participate  In  an  SDS-sf>onsored  activity  In 
the  fall  quarter  and  only  about  half  the 
number  in  the  spring  quarter  as  "freshmen 
see  that  there  are  other  activities  on  the 
campus  besides  SDS." 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  regional 
SDS,  located  in  Cleveland,  some  30  miles 
from  Kent,  also  made  frequent  appearances 
on  the  Kent  State  campus.  The  staff  was 
identified  during  the  hearings  as  consisting 
of  Corky  Benedict,  Lisa  Meisel,  Terry  Rob- 
bins,  Bobbi  Smith,  and  Charlie  Tabasko.  This 
staff  engaged  in  supplying  "educational" 
oamphlets  and  films  to  chapters  such  as 
Kent's,  as  well  as  sending  out  mlmeogr.iphed 
newsletters  and  directives  aimed  at  getting 
local  SDS  members  to  carry  out  programs  de- 
veloped by  SDS  national  officers  and  the  na- 
tional council. 

During  the  1968-1969  academic  year,  initial 
SDS  activity  revolved  around  "rap"  (discus- 
sion i  sessions  m  Kent  State  dormitories,  to- 
gether with  rallies  and  film  showings. 

Key  attraction  at  a  public  affair  for  which 
the  SDS  reserved  the  Kent  State  auditorium 
on  October  24,  1968.  was  Mark  Rudd.  Rudd 
as  chairman  of  the  SDS  chapter  at  Columbia 
University  won  notoriety  as  a  leader  In  the 
seizure  of  campus  buildings  In  the  spring  of 
1968.  Rudd  also  returned  for  a  Kent  State 
SDS  rally  and  march  protesting  the  national 
elections  on  November  5,  1968. 

At  least  seven  films,  made  available  from 
the  SDS  regional  office  in  Cleveland,  were 
offered  to  Kent  State  students  by  the  local 
SDS  chapter.  The  films  were  among  those 
listed  in  the  catalogue  of  'Newsreel."  a  film 
company  with  main  offices  In  New  York  City. 
Newsreel  is  engaged  through  several  outlets 
coa.st  to  coast  in  the  acquisition,  production. 
and  distribution  of  films  propagandizing  the 
caiLses  of  the  radical  minority  and  New  Left 
movements.  A  witness  who  viewed  two  of  the 
films — one  dealing  with  the  Black  Panther 
Party  and  another  simply  titled  "Weapons" — 
testified  both  reflected  unfavorably  on  law 
enforcement  officers. 

The  Black  Panther  film  was  effectively 
utilized  prior  to  a  sit-in  on  November  13. 
19G8,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  SDS  and 
another  campus  organization,  Black  United 
Students. 
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In  the  course  of  several  days  of  propa- 
gandizing. SDS  had  achieved  an  alliance 
with  the  BUS  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
recruiters  from  the  Oakland,  Calif,  Police 
Department  from  conducting  Interviews  on 
campus  on  November  13.  On  the  eve  of  the 
scheduled  appearance  of  the  recruiters.  .SD.S 
sponsored  a  meeting  in  the  campus  educa- 
tion building  attended  by  members  of  BUS. 
A  film  on  the  Oakland-based  Black  Panther 
Party  was  shown  The  presentation  was 
highly  emotional  and  "geared  to  make  the 
police  look  bad."  according  to  an  eyewitness. 

Oakland  police  officers  portrayed  in  the 
film  were  berated  as  "racists"  by  a  speaker 
at  the  SDS  meeting  The  speaker  further 
exhorted  the  audience  to  action  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  insure  that  no  campus  recruit- 
ing would  be  conducted  by  that  law  enforce- 
ment agency. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  13.  approxi- 
mately 150  SDS  supporters  Joined  with  some 
200  members  of  BUS  In  occupying  the  stu- 
dent activities  center.  While  nonviolent,  the 
5-hour  sit-in  nevertheless  forced  postpone- 
ment of  .some  Interviews  of  f>otentlal  recruits 
by  the  Oakland  Police  Department.  The 
three  demands  of  SDS  on  this  occasion  were: 
a  ban  on  campus  recruitment  by  the  Oakland 
Police  Department;  the  disarming  of  campus 
police;  an  administration  agreement  not  to 
"Infiltrate"  organizations  In  order  to  keep  an 
eye  on  them. 

The  university  administration  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt,  prior  to  the  sit-in, 
to  establish  an  on-going  communication 
with  the  local  SDS  cjiapter.  Dr.  Matson  tes- 
tified that  the  SDS '  leadership  refused  an 
Invitation  to  meet  In  his  office  and  demanded 
instead  that  he  journey  to  the  SDS  meeting 
place  When  the  official  agreed,  he  found 
that  the  SDS  leaders  had  no  specific  con- 
cerns to  discuss  with  him.  although  their 
sit-in  occurred  only  4  days  later.  One  SDS 
member  at  the  meeting.  In  fact,  derided  the 
official  for  expecting  the  organization  to  keep 
the  administration  Informed  of  its  plans. 

The  sit-in  failed  to  accomplish  a  single 
SDS  demand.  It  did,  however,  impel  the  ad- 
ministration to  plunge  "Into  the  task  of  ad- 
Justing  our  student  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative staff  assignments,  procedures,  and 
policies  in  dealing  with  major  student  dis- 
ruptions and  disorders,"  according  to  Dr. 
Whlt€. 

Throughout  the  winter  quarter,  the  pres- 
ident recalled,  meetings  were  held  involving 
the  president's  cabinet,  the  student  affairs 
staff,  and  the  safety  and  public  service  divi- 
sion, as  well  as  outside  law  enforcement 
ageiicles  on  city,  county,  and  State  levels. 
The  combined  efforts  led  to  the  formation 
of  "confldentlal  emergency  procedural 
guides"  which  set  forth  "who  does  what" 
In  the  event  of  further  attempts  to  start 
campus  disruptions. 

Concurrently,  the  administration  con- 
sulted with  the  faculty  and  sought  to  im- 
prove communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
student  body.  University  policy,  as  described 
by  its  president,  was  to  protect  dissent  while 
rejecting  coercive  or  violent  actions  and  to 
Institute  change  to  meet  legitimate  student 
grievances.  Cited  by  the  administration  in 
this  connection  was  the  fact  that  the  Black 
United  Students  ended  their  alliance  with 
SDS  after  the  November  13  Incident  and 
thereafter  worked  with  administration  rep- 
resentatives through  the  normal  process  of 
consultation.  The  BUS  has  obtained  admin- 
istrative support  for  developing  educational 
programs  with  particular  relevance  for  blacK 
students. 

Kent  State  officials  were  alerted  during 
the  winter  quarter  to  expect  planned  disrup- 
tions during  the  spring  quarter,  which  would 
begin  officially  on  March  30.  "The  signals 
coming  from  the  SDS,"  the  president  ex- 
plained, "were  so  clear  that  tensions  ana 
concerns  were  evident  throughout  the  entire 
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campus,  even  to  the  most  casual  ooserver." 
One  of  the  clearest  signals  was  a  10-page, 
mimeographed  Organisers'  Manual  for  the 
Spring  Offensive,  copies  of  which  were  piled 
on  a  table  at  a  campus  lecture  sponsored  by 
the  local  SDS  chapter. 

The  manual,  which  was  introduced  as  an 
exhibit  during  the  committee's  hearings,  was 
an  avowed  attempt  by  the  SDS  regional  of- 
fice in  Cleveland  to  help  local  chapters  im- 
plement a  spring  program  to  "Smash  the 
Military  in  the  schools."  The  Ohio  region  of 
SDS  claimed  that  Its  Inspiration  was  a  two- 
part  program  of  the  same  name  adopted 
early  in  February  at  a  regional  SDS  confer- 
ence at  Princeton.  N.J..  with  SDS  National 
Secretary  Michael  Klonsky  serving  as  one  of 
the  authors. 

The  manual,  written  by  Ohio  regional 
staffer  Terry  Robblns  with  assistance  from 
activists  in  the  Kent  State  SDS  chapter,  pro- 
posed Issues  and  called  for  a  series  cf  escalat- 
ing actions  in  their  behalf  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  community.  Propo.sed  demands 
Included  (1)  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
American  military  forces  from  Vietnam  and 
support  for  the  'Vietnamese  Communist 
forces;  (2)  an  end  to  ROTC;  {3)  an  end  to 
counterlnsurgency  and  police  training  on 
campus;  (4)  an  end  to  draft  a.ssembhes  and 
tracking  In  high  schools;  and  (51  open  ad- 
missions for  so-called  Third  World,  black 
and  white  "working-class"  people. 

Demands  were  to  be  pursued  through  a 
series  of  "escalating  actions"  de.scrlbed  In  the 
m.inual  as  follows: 

"During  the  course  of  the  struggle  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  and  helpful  to  carry 
out  a  series  of  escalating  'mini'  actions  to 
help  build  consciousness  and  dramatize  the 
Issue.  Beginning  with  guerrilla  theater  ac- 
tions in  dorms  we  can  escalate  to  disrupting 
classes,  street  marches,  quick  assaults  on 
buildings,  etc..  before  moving  to  the  major 
confrontation  of  the  struggle." 

The  objective  of  such  actions  was  also 
spelled  out  in  the  manual.  SDS  did  not  seek 
reforms  but  creation  of  a  so-called  revolu- 
tionary class  consciousness  among  students 
which  would  enable  them  to  Identify  with 
struggles  in  Vietnam  and  Cuba  while  strug- 
gling against  "capitalism"  and  "imperialism" 
at  home.  SDS  members  were  expected  to 
hold  themselves  ready  "to  move,  to  desanc- 
tify,  to  confront,  to  escalate,  and  ultimately 
to  defeat  the  system  we  live  under." 

University  officials  sought  to  counteract 
the  proposed  SDS  "spring  offensive"  In  a 
number  of  ways.  In  addition  to  the  previ- 
ously described  confidential  guidelines  for 
procedures  in  the  event  of  campus  disrup- 
tions, the  university  administration  on 
March  7.  1969,  Issued  a  statement  of  policy 
which  warned  students,  among  other  things, 
that:  (1)  the  university  would  not  respond 
to  proposals  for  change  advanced  by  force 
or  threats  of  violence;  and  (2)  the  univer- 
sity would  not  tolerate  disruptions  of  uni- 
versity activity. 

During  a  recess  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
quarter  (March  22-26)  the  administration 
conferred  with  State  and  local  legal  au- 
thorities and  set  In  motion  the  machinery 
for  Issuance  of  temporary  restraining  or- 
ders when  needed. 

When  students  returned  to  class  for  the 
spring  quarter  on  March  30,  they  were  also 
informed  that  a  new  system  of  Immediate 
suspensions  might  be  applied  to  those  who 
attempted  to  disrupt  university  processes. 
Before  the  spring  quarter  was  ended,  the  uni- 
versity would  have  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  efficacy  of  its  newly  adopted  procedures. 

Witnesses  supplied  a  detailed  account  of 
three  disruptions  of  Kent  State  University 
operations  planned  by  SDS  and  executed 
with  varying  effect  during  the  spring  quarter. 

The  first  attempted  disruption  occurred 
on  April  8,  1969,  In  behalf  of  demands  raised 
only  a  day  or  two  prior  to  the  actual  demon- 
stration. The  demands  reflected  all  of  the 
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campus  issues  proposed  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned Organisers'  Manual  for  the  Spring 
Offensive,  with  the  exception  of  the  manual 
recommendation  on  "Open  Admissions." 

Recommendations  In  the  manual  on  the 
subject  of  the  Vietnam  war.  ROTC.  and 
counteruisurgency  and  police  training  on 
campus  were  reworded,  and  the  following 
local  SDS  demands  were  then  mimeographed 
in  leaflet  form  and  circulated  on   campus: 

1 1 1  abolish  ROTC  because  it  supphes  lead- 
ers lor  an  alleged  "imperialist"  American  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam. 

1 21  abolish  the  Liquid  Crystals  Institute. 
(Engaged  in  cancer  research,  the  university 
institute  also  held  a  research  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Defense  Depurtment.  which  led  SDS 
to  charge  It  with  invulvement  in  a  Govern- 
ment counter-insurgency  program  ) 

i3l  abolish  the  Northeast  Ohio  Crime  Lab 
(an  agency  of  the  State  of  Ohio  assigned 
space  on  campus  i . 

(4:  abolish  the  Law  Enforccir.ent  School  (a 
university  curriculum  which  produces  pro- 
fessionally trained  law  enforcement  officers) 

Events  of  April  8  began  with  a  rally  called 
by  the  SDS  chapter  to  advenise  the  four 
demand.s.  A  spokesni.m  for  the  university  ad- 
ministration offered  to  meet  with  three 
SDS  representatives  to  discuss  their  com- 
plaints, but  the  offer  was  rejected.  SDS  re- 
portedly viewed  Its  demands  as  nonnegoti- 
able.  Its  announced  Intention  on  April  8  was 
to  organize  support  for  a  mass  march  on  the 
Administration  Building  for  a  symbolic  nail- 
ing of  the  demands  on  the  door  to  the  meet- 
ing room  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Following  the  speechmaking  In  front  of 
the  Student  Union.  35  to  40  SDS  supporters 
marched  through  various  campus  buildings 
to  the  chant  of  "Ho.  Ho.  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh." 
They  disrupted  some  class  sessions  as  they 
handed  to  other  students  literature  speiling 
out  SDS  demands.  The  demonstrators  (num- 
bering about  50 1  continued  on  to  the  .Ad- 
ministration Building  in  an  attempt  to  tack 
their  demands  to  a  door.  Efforts  by  t!ie 
demonstrators  to  force  their  way  Into  the 
building  were  thwarted  by  the  university 
police.  Police  officers,  however,  were  struck 
by  demonstrators.  The  15-minute  confronta- 
tion ended  only  after  SDS  leader  Howard 
Emmer  ordered  the  students  to  "quit  for 
now."  Tlio  coordinated  action  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  area  thus  foiled 
SDS's  first  attempted  disruption  in  Its 
"spring  offensive." 

The  university  reacted  quickly  and  firmly. 
First.  ;t  suspended  the  SDS  ch.-ipter.  pressed 
assault  and  battery  charges  against  six 
demonstrators  for  att.Tckmg  police  officers. 
:-.nd  Imposed  immediate  suspension  upon  a 
r.timber  of  students  Involved.  (All  of  the 
charges  were  still  pending  at  the  time  of  the 
committee's  heiirings.  with  exception  of  those 
against  Alan  DiMarco.  who  entered  a  plea  of 
nolo  contendere  and  received  a  fine  and  Jail 
sentence.)  It  also  obtained  temporary  re- 
straining orders  barring  from  the  campus  five 
demonstrators  whom  the  administration 
viewed  as  leaders  of  SDS  activity.  They  were 
students,  Howard  Emmer,  Colin  Nelburger. 
and  Edward  Erickson.  and  nonsttidents. 
Jeffrey  Powell   and  George  Glbeaut. 

One  of  the  nonstudents  Identified  as  being 
present  on  campus  April  8  was  Terry  Rob- 
bins  of  the  Ohio  regional  SDS  In  Cleveland. 
This  marked  the  first  of  several  appearances 
by  Robblns  during  the  "spring  offensive"  at 
Kent  State.  He  was  later  Joined  by  other  re- 
gional staffers.  The  liaison  maintained  be- 
tween the  local  and  regional  SDS  was  also 
Illustrated  by  the  record  of  telephone  toll 
calls  between  the  Cleveland  office  and  the 
Kent  residence  of  Edward  Erickson.  Erickson 
was  identified  as  a  Kent  State  student, 
eventually  suspended  for  participation  In 
the  campus  disorders,  whose  Kent  home  had 
been  the  base  for  most  of  the  SDS  activity 
off  campus.  Toll  charges  showed  a  total  of  36 
phone  calls  had  been  made  from   his  resl- 
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dence  to  the  Cleveland  regional  SDS  between 
February  21  and  April  24.  1969. 

A  university  disciplinary  proceeding  on 
April  16.  Involving  two  students  suspended 
after  their  participation  in  the  attempted 
disruption  of  April  8.  provided  the  Issue  for 
another,  more  violent  SDS  demonstration. 

SDS  had  sponsored  a  scries  of  rallies  after 
the  April  8  Incident  and  engaged  in  dormi- 
tory "raps"  In  an  acknowledged  effort  to 
violate  "as  much  as  possible"  the  adminis- 
tration's b.an  on  SDs's  \v.ie  of  university  fa- 
cilities. When  the  university  set  the  date  for 
Its  closed  disciplinary  hearings  stemming 
from  the  April  8  affair,  the  SDS  chapter 
added  a  fifth  demand  to  Its  original  four — 
"open  and  collective  hearings  for  all  those 
su.spendcd" — and  promised  to  "open  up"  tlie 
hearing  on  April  16. 

Mimeographed  leaflets,  headed  "Open  It 
Up,  or  Shut  It  Down' "  were  distributed  by 
the  Kent  State  SDS  to  explain  the  organiza- 
tion's expanded  dem<ands  and  to  solicit  sup- 
port-ers  for  an  SDS  rally  and  march  on  cam- 
pus April  16.  "Open  the  Hearings!"  and  "Free 
All  Political  Prisoners!  '  were  the  slogans  for 
the  rally  and  march. 

By  the  time  the  SDS  rally  had  concluded, 
the  organization  had  garnered  some  100  sup- 
porters for  Its  march  on  the  music  and 
speech  building  where  the  disciplinary  hear- 
ing was  underway  before  the  student  Judicial 
council.  The  demonstrators  stormed  through 
two  sets  of  locked  and  chained  doors  with 
the  aid  of  such  Improvised  Instruments  a*  a 
7-foot  Iron  bar  from  a  dismantled  coatrack. 
When  SDS  supporters  reached  a  third-floor 
corridor,  they  were  confronted  by  viniversity 
police  and  sheriff's  deputies  who  forestalled 
any  entry  into  the  actual  hearing  room.  The 
accompanying  din  nevertheless  served  the 
purpose  of  disrupting  the  dlscpllnary  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  accordance  with  prearranged  procedural 
guides,  Ohio  Stat*  police  were  summoned  to 
the  campus,  at  which  time  58  demonstrators 
were  arrested.  Charges  filed  against  them  on 
the  same  day,  which  were  still  {>endlng  at 
the  time  of  the  committee's  hearings.  In- 
cluded trespass,  Inciting  to  riot,  participat- 
ing In  riot,  and  malicious  destruction  cf 
property.  Temporary  restraining  orders  had 
been  lifted  to  permit  the  five  SDS  activists 
barred  from  campus  to  appear  as  witnesses 
at  the  disciplinary  hearings.  As  a  result  of 
their  behavior  during  the  demonstration, 
they  were  subsequently  found  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court  and  sentenced  to  fines  and 
Jail  sentences,  which  were  being  appealed  at 
the  time  of  the  committee  hearings. 

The  confrontation  between  demonstrators 
and  police  and  the  ensuing  mass  arrests  in- 
volved no  injury  to  SDS  activists,  their  sup- 
porters, or  the  fxjhce  A  representative  of 
the  Kent  Stat«  police  testified  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  breaking  through  the  barricaded 
doors,  there  were  or:U  threats  to  "kill"  di- 
rected at  the  police  by  SDS  members  during 
the  confrontation  in  the  third-floor  corridor. 

The  Ohio  regional  SDS  was  represented 
In  the  April  16  events  by  Lisa  Meisel,  who 
joined  In  the  march  on  the  music  and  speech 
building.  During  scuffles  between  the  demon- 
strators and  some  of  the  approximately  200 
students  who  opposed  the  SDS  march  at  the 
door  to  the  building.  Lisa  Meisel  was  ob- 
served to  grab  a  student  by  the  back  of  the 
shirt.  Another  outsider  on  campus  that  day 
w.is  Jim  Mellen.  a  guest  speaker  at  the  rally 
preceding  the  march  on  the  disciphn.iry 
hearing.  Mellen  was  Introduced  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Radical  Education  Project 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  a  New  Left  research 
and  prop.iganda  organization.  University  of- 
ficials also  discovered  that  10  of  the  58  dem- 
onstrators arrested  on  April  16  were  not 
actually  enrolled  at  the  school. 

Subsequently,  regional  and  natloii;ii  SDS 
officials  and  other  outsiders  put  in  appear- 
ances on  the  Kent  State  campus  during  a 
series    of    rallies    and    other    publlce   events 
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avowedly  aimed  at  drumming  up  support  for 
additional  militant  SDS  actions  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

The  organization's  strategy  was  outlined 
In  a  pamphlet.  "The  War  Is  on  at  Kent 
State,"  which  was  circulated  during  cam- 
pus speech-making  by  SDS  officials,  defining 
the  organization's  strategy. 

The  pamphlet,  coauthored  by  Terry  Rob- 
bins  and  Lisa  Melsel  of  Ohio  Regional  SDS, 
explained  that  SDS  at  Kent  State  had  shown 
tactical  flexibility  by  using  rallies,  dorm 
"raps."  etc..  geared  to  "Increasing  the  pos- 
sibility" of  struggle.  It  announced  that  SDS 
was  working  on  more  elaborate  explanations 
of  Its  demands  because  the  struggle  would 
continue  despite  the  mass  arrests  of  April  16. 

Robbins  and  Mellen  were  on  hand  for  an 
SDS  rally  held  In  a  campus  park  the  day  after 
the  mass  arrests.  The  theme  of  their  speeches 
on  April  17  was  the  immediate  need  for  some 
kind  of  militant  action  to  show  the  univer- 
sity that  the  SDS  was  "strong"  and  was  not 
going  to  be  stopped  by  "racism,"  "imperial- 
Ism,"  or  "political  repression."  Of  the  200 
persons  attracted  to  this  rally,  at  least  one 
half  were  classified  as  merely  curious  on- 
lookers. 

Another  outdoor  rally  and  march  on  April 
20  Involved  use  of  the  services  of  Ohio  re- 
gional staffer  Corky  Benedict.  Benedict  re- 
turned to  join  three  national  and  local  SDS 
representatives  in  a  speechfest  In  Williams 
Hall  on  campus  on  April  28.  Handbills  gave 
top  billing  to  Bemadlne  Dohrn,  the  organi- 
zation's national  Interorganlzational  secre- 
tary, who  was  to  discuss  "repression"  and 
SDS  demands.  Speakers  for  the  banned  or- 
ganization obtained  use  of  a  university  fa- 
cility by  appearing  under  the  sponsorship  of 
a  local  Yippie  group. 

According  to  testimony  from  a  commit- 
tee investigator  who  attended  the  session 
Miss  Dohrn  told  the  125  Individuals  at- 
tracted to  the  meeting  that  SDS  recognized  a 
necessity  for  an  organized  revolution  to 
destroy  a  power  structure  by  which  a  wealthy 
few  repressed  the  majority  in  America.  Miss 
Dohrn  Justified  violence  directed  at  police  of- 
ficers and  forecast  that  both  blacks  and 
whites  flighting  "oppression"  would  have  to 
carry  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
defense. 

Speeches  by  Corky  Benedict  and  SDS  mem- 
ber Rick  Sklrvln,  a  former  student  at  Kent 
State,  emphasized  that  they  expected  power 
to  be  wrested  from  the  "ruling  class"  in 
America  only  through  the  application  of 
force  and  that  an  element  of  revenge  would 
enter  into  revolutionary  violence. 

Although  the  April  28  meeting  marked  the 
only  known  appearance  of  a  current  national 
SDS  official  on  the  Kent  State  campus,  local 
activists  maintained  telephone  contact  with 
the  national  office  In  Chicago,  according  to 
an  examination  of  toll  charges  from  the  Kent 
residence  of  the  previously  mentioned  SDS 
activist.  Edward  Erlckson.  Eleven  phone  calls 
were  made  from  the  Erlckson  residence  to  the 
SDS  national  office  in  the  period  February  21 
to  April  24.  1969. 

Also  at  the  meeting  April  28  was  Joyce  Ce- 
cora,  local  SDS  activist  and  former  Kent 
State  student,  who  spoke  on  Kent  Stat*  SDS 
demands.  Her  militant  observations  at  an- 
other rally  May  6  were  publicized  in  the  cam- 
pus newspaper.  This  rally  was  sponsored  by  a 
campus  conamittee  that  had  been  organlsied 
to  protest  the  earlier  arrests  of  SDS  demon- 
strators. An  eyewitness  testified  that  the  fol- 
lowing account  In  the  Kent  Stater  was  an 
accurate  rendition  of  Miss  Cecora's  position : 

"Earlier,  a  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety (SDS)  spokeswoman  called  for  armed 
rebellion  on  the  Kent  State  campus. 

"Joyce  C©cora.  SDS  member,  speaking  to 
approximately  the  200  personis  sitting  under 
tl.e  searing  poet-noon  sun  called  for  the  use 
of  arms  to  end  what  she  called  the  'repres- 
sive actions  of  the  administration.'  Sitting 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  Administration 
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Building  is  not  fighting!'  she  emphasized. 
As  she  spoke,  several  of  her  male  counter- 
parts stood  beside  her  holding  two  red  SDS 
banners  aloft. 

"  'They  used  guns  at  Cornell,  and  they  got 
what  they  wanted,'  she  said.  'It  will  come 
to  that  here!'  " 

A  similarly  aggressive  position  was  taken 
by  Joyce  Cecora  In  a  talk  at  a  Kent  State 
dormitory  the  previous  February  27.  wit- 
nesses Informed  the  committee.  Aroused 
over  the  arrest  of  an  SDS  activist  for  dis- 
tributing literature  on  campus  in  violation 
of  State  ob.scenity  statutes.  Miss  Cecora  re- 
ix>rtedly  declared  that  the  SDS  would  burn 
and  level  the  campus  if  the  university  did  not 
discontinue  "politically  repressing"  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  strident  tone  of  SDS  speakers  con- 
tinued up  to  May  2.  when  another  SDS  rally 
set  the  stage  for  what  was  to  be  the  final 
"action"  In  the  spring  offensive  at  Kent 
State. 

A  witness  testified  that  speechmaklng  in 
front  of  the  Student  Union  Included  a  dec- 
laration by  SDS  member  Rick  Sklrvln  that: 
"We'll  start  blowing  up  buildings,  we'll  start 
buying  guns,  we'll  do  anything  to  bring  this 
(obscenity  for  school] — down." 

SDS  was  able  to  muster  only  about  15  per- 
sons, however,  for  the  ensuing  march  aimed 
at  disrupting  an  ROTC  Review  Day  cere- 
mony on  the  campus.  The  demonstrators 
Invaded  a  chalked-off  area  on  a  field  where 
the  ROTC  cadets  awaiting  review  were 
standing  at  attention.  Chanting  slogans, 
they  pushed  their  way  through  the  cadet 
ranks.  A  university  official  warned  the  dem- 
onstrators over  a  public  address  system  that 
they  had  entered  the  equivalent  of  a  class- 
room area  and  were  subject  to  university  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  civil  arrest.  SDS  support- 
ers continued  demonstrating  for  another  10 
minutes  without  arousing  retaliatory  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  cadets  and  finally 
marched  off  the  field. 

Warrants  were  subsequently  Issued  for  the 
arrest  of  15  indUiduals  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
turbing a  lawful  assemblage. 

The  demonstration  was  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  special  problem  which  the  university 
administration  faced  as  a  result  of  an  Influx 
of  organizers  and  other  outsiders.  Of  the 
group  of  15  Individuals  who  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  disrupt  the  ROTC  review  on 
May  22,  the  university  president  testified, 
five  had  been  identified  as  studtnts,  five  had 
definitely  been  established  to  be  nonstu- 
dents,  and  the  others  had  yet  to  be  iden- 
tified. 

The  university  administration  came  to  view 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — in  the 
words  of  President  White — as  "an  enemy  of 
democratic  procedure,  of  academic  freedom, 
and  of  the  essential  university  characteristics 
of  study,  discussion,  and  resolution."  At  the 
same  time.  SDS  was  classed  as  only  one  part 
of  the  problem  of  student  unrest. 

The  dual  approach  of  ( 1 )  being  prepared  to 
resist  proposals  for  change  advanced  by  force 
while  (2)  remaining  responsive  to  change 
pursued  through  legitimate  procedures  had 
the  following  positive  results,  according  to 
witnesses  representing  the  university  admin- 
istration: 

(a)  Incidents  provoked  by  SDS  actually 
"de-escalated"  and  campus  support  waned 
In  spite  of  an  SDS  program  for  a  series  of 
"escalating  actions." 

(b)  Faculty,  students,  and  citizens  of  the 
Kent  community  expressed  spontaneous  sup- 
port for  university  policy,  and  all  major  parts 
of  the  campus  commended  the  performance 
of  the  university's  police  force. 

(c)  Personal  injury  and  major  destruction 
of  university  property  were  avoided. 

(d)  The  university  completed  the  academic 
year  "free  and  unfettered  with  no  shameful 
compromise  and  with  Increased  mutual  re- 
spect among  the  parts  of  the  campus." 

Testifying  on  the  basis  of  her  personal  ob- 
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servatlons  at  SDS  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions. Student  Margaret  Murvay  stated  that 
the  arrests  and  Immediate  suspensions  of  SDS 
supporters  on  April  8  and  April  16  weakened 
and,  in  fact,  crippled  the  Kent  State  SDS 
chapter.  Many  supporters  dropped  out  of  SDS 
activity  thereafter  in  fear  of  future  arrest* 
or  the  possibility  that  their  parents  would 
learn  of  their  activity.  Many  other  SDS  mem- 
bers were  deflected  from  other  action  by  the 
necessity  to  raise  ball,  Miss  Murvay  reported. 

SDS  confirmed  the  findings  of  Miss  Mur- 
vay. The  previously  cited  pamphlet,  circu- 
lated on  campus  after  the  mass  arrests  of 
April  16,  and  bearing  the  title  "The  War  Is 
On  at  Kent  State,"  acknowledged  that 
"The  repression  has  clearly  hurt  us:  over 
sixty  of  our  people  have  been  banned  from 
the  campus,  at  least  11  face  heavy  charges, 
with  total  ball  exceeding  $120,000,  and  the 
Administration  has  succeeded  to  some  extent 
In  scaring  a  lot  of  people  and  obfuscating  our 
original  demands  .  .  ." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  House  Committee 
digest  of  Its  Kent  hearing  of  June  1969.  It 
seems  to  end  on  a  promising  note  of  a  resto- 
ration of  the  university's  function  to  get  on 
with  teaching.  No  such  account  exists  of 
events  In  the  1969-70  school  year.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  hearings  In  Congress  cover- 
ing agitation  for  violence  at  Kent  from  last 
September  on.  Since  the  news  media  seem  to 
have  no  Inclination  to  put  such  connected 
stories  together  the  country  will  probably 
have  bo  wait  for  new  hearings,  and  then  for 
someone  with  an  interest  in  publishing  them. 

Obviously,  the  inclination  of  a  nucleus  of 
Kent  students  to  precipitate  mob  actions 
with  their  senseless  consequences  did  not  die 
with  the  1969-70  school  year.  But  the  public 
record  Is  vague  up  to  Friday,  May  1,  1970 
On  that  day  a  band  of  "students"  (that's 
what  the  press  calls  them,  though  Invariably 
non-students  and  faculty  members  often 
seem  to  be  among  the  leaders)  went  on  a 
window-smashing,  stone  throwing  spree  In 
the  town  of  Kent,  with  the  military  cam- 
paign In  Cambodia  as  the  excuse,  pretext  or 
reason,  according  to  how  you  look  at  It.  On 
Saturday,  May  2,  the  ROTC  building  on  the 
Kent  campus  was  burned  to  the  ground  by 
arsonists. 

Students  threw  rocks  at  the  firemen  and 
chopped  the  firehoses.  Townspeople  said  that 
college  mobs  had  terrorized  them  in  the  week- 
end rioting.  These  events  led  to  the  calling 
out  of  the  National  Guard.  On  Monday,  Just 
before  the  shooting,  college  mobs  taunted 
and  hemmed  In  Guardsmen,  threw  large 
rocks  at  them.  The  Guard  used  tear  gas  until 
!^  was  exhausted.  One  Guardsman  said  that 
some  collegians  had  come  at  them  with  coat- 
hangers  in  their  fists,  hooks  out.  A  tape  re- 
cording, the  Guard  reports,  indicates  a  lone 
shot  fired  some  10  or  11  seconds  before  the 
Guard  opened  fire.  After  the  event,  numeroua 
arms  were  found  on  the  students'  premises 
and  one  gun  was  reported  found  thrown  in  a 
stream. 

There  you  have  two  backgrounds  at  Kent 
StAte  to  choose  from.  You  have  the  version 
of  an  idyllic,  peaceful,  panty-raldlng  campus 
Invaded  by  brutal  authority.  Or  you  have  the 
record. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  COMMITTEE  FOR 
SIMPLIFICATION  OF  FEDERAL 
TAXATION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 

feel  that  the  tax  structure  should  be 

simplified.  I,  for  one,  do  not  feel  that  the 

Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  did  much  to  ac- 
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complish  this  objective.  Mr.  Raymond 
Hemming,  a  certified  public  accountant 
in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  has  proposed  that 
a  Committee  for  Simplification  of  Federal 
Taxation  be  established.  Frankly,  I  think 
the  suggestion  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense 
and  would  hope  all  Members  of  this  body 
Bill  review  Mr.  Hemming's  proposal  with 
care.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  include 
the  proposal  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Proposal  for  a:   Commfttee  *  for  Simplifi- 
cation OF  Federal  Taxation 

WHY    SUCH    A    COMMITTEE? 

Because  no  one  Is  presently  directly  con- 
cerned with  coordinated  simplification  of 
federal  tax  statutes,  regulations,  rulings,  pro- 
cedures and  forms.  Treasury  Is  Intersted  In 
raising  the  maximum  amount  of  revenue  in 
the  least  painful  manner;  Congress  Is  Inter- 
ested in  raising  enough  revenue  to  finance 
the  various  appropriations,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  interested  In  collecting 
taxes  In  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  regulations  laid  down  by  Treas- 
ury. 

Because,  as  maters  stand  now,  the  various 
representatives  of  the  taxpayers  In  Washing- 
ton are  going  their  dedicated  Independent 
ways,  but  without  coordination  on  behalf  of 
individual  taxpayers. 

Because  efforts  to  accomplish  slmpllfica- 
ton  are  going  their  dedicated  Independent 
introduce  complexities  for  another  agency. 
Accomplishment  of  simplification  Is  going  to 
require  coordinated  effort. 

Because  a  Committee  whose  sole  focus  Is 
to  be  upon  simplification  can  cut  across  orga- 
nization lines  and  enter  into  all  agencies  con- 
cerned with  federal  taxation  while  leaving 
undisturbed  the  basic  functions  of  those 
agencies. 

Because  we  have  had  enough  ad  hoc,  frag- 
mented, piecemeal  approaches  to  simplifica- 
tion. United,  continuing,  long  range  efforts 
are  going  to  be  required  to  accomplish  slm- 
puacatlon. 

WHY    NOW? 

Because  a  long  delay  In  starting  may  have 
more  serious  consequences  than  we  presently 
realize. 

Because  simplification  is  not  going  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  short  period  of  time;  it 
will  require  a  continuous  long  range  effort. 

Because  the  sooner  we  get  started,  the 
sooner  all  levels  of  government,  federal,  state 
and  local  will  have  a  central  repository  of 
tried  and  proven  data  to  draw  upon  to  guide 
them  In  matters  of  simplified  taxation. 

Because  our  present  system  Is  becoming 
progressively  unadmlnlstrable. 

COMMITTEE    ORGANIZATION    AND    FUNCTIONS 

The  Committee  shall  be  organized  and 
shall  function  generally  as  follows: 

The  objective,  and  sole  focus,  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  upon  coordinated  simplifica- 
tion of   tax   statutes,    regulations,   rulings, 
procedures  and  forms. 
Committee  membership: 
tlements  of  committee  membership 
[Sponsoring  Agencies] 

Number  of  Members 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 2 

Senate  Finance  Committee 2 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue..  2 

Treasury  Department 2 

Internal  Revenue  Service 2 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.. 2 

Public  at  large,  attorneys 2 

Public  at  large,  CPAs 2 

Public  at  large.  Laymen 2 

Total 18 

•  Committee  or  Commission. 
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The  Committee  shall  be  non-partisan.  In 
so  far  as  practicable  each  representative  from 
a  sponsoring  agency  shall  come  from  a  dif- 
ferent political  party.  Each  representative 
sliall  be  of  sufficient  stature  to  carry  effective 
Influence  In  his  sponsoring  agency. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  Committee 
shall  function  on  a  continuing  basis 

Since  much  of  the  complexity  inherent  in 
our  system  of  taxation  results  from  existing 
statutes  and  attempts  to  accomplish  equity 
among  taxpayers,  the  Committee  shall  begin 
with  an  examination  of  existing  statutes  ( In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  Sections).  Concurrent- 
ly, a  review  and  analysis  shall  be  made  of 
proposed  legislation. 

The  Committee  shall  have  two  parts: 

(1)  A  highly  qualified  professional  staff 
composed  of  selected  attorneys.  Congression- 
al staff  committeemen,  IRS  personnel.  CPAs 
and  others.  Tlie  primary  function  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  shall  be  fact  finding  with  re- 
soect  to  simplification. 

(2)  The  decision  making  Committee,  made 
up  of  the  eighteen  members  listed  above, 
who  shall  hear  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  professional  staff.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  concur  in  or  refer  back  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  professional  staff.  Upon 
concurrence,  the  Committee  shall  take  what- 
ever action  Is  required  to  translate  the  par- 
ticular recommendations  Into  action. 

The  Committee  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  their  membership. 

To  divide  responsibility  and  work  load  and 
to  give  each  element  of  the  membership  an 
opportunity  to  direct  the  Committee,  the 
chairmanship  shall  be  rotated  annually. 

Because  of  existing  heavy  demands  up>on 
members'  time,  the  Committee  shall  meet 
only  so  often  as  appropriate  and  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Committee  meetings  shall  be  held  in 
Washington  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  of 
such  duration  as  the  Committee  considers 
appropriate  and  necessary. 

Each  sponsoring  agency  shall  be  repre- 
sented at  each  Committee  meeting. 

Minutes  shall  be  kept  of  each  Committee 
meeting. 

Because  of  existing  Constitutional  require- 
ments relating  to  members'  elective  or  ap- 
pointive positions,  service  upon  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  considered  collateral  to  the 
members'  elective  or  appointive  positions. 

Committee  members  shall  report  to  their 
sponsoring  agencies  and  to  the  public  at 
large  their  conclusions  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to:  existing  statutes,  regula- 
tions, rulings,  procedures,  forms  and  pro- 
posed legislation. 

PROFESSIONAL    STAFT 

The  professional  staff  shall  be  headed  by 
an  Executive  Director: 

He  shall  have  substantial  stature  in  the 
tax  community. 

He  shall  be  simplification  minded;  rather 
for  example  than  inclined  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  equity  amongst  taxpayers,  a  func- 
tion already  well  attended  to  by  Main  Treas- 
ury. 

He  shall  have  such  staff  as  Is  necessary 
to  effectively  carry  out  necessary  fact  finding, 
reporting  and  other  functions  required  by 
the  Committee. 

The  professional  staff  shall  be  situated 
away  from  the  political  pressures,  personnel 
shortages,  and  other  problems  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  professional  staff  shall  be  or- 
ganized with  several  sections  and  subsec- 
tions to  deal  with  the  review,  analysis,  and 
evaluation  of: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code, 

Existing  rulings. 

Proposed  legislation, 

Forms, 

Internal  Revenue  Service  procedures, 

New  approaches. 

Assistance  to  States  and  cltlee  (since  In- 
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creaslngly  close  relationship*  exist  between 
Federal  and  State  or  local  Income  taxes) ,  and 

Other  matters. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  committee  will  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  professional  staff,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  representatives  of  the  sp>onsortng 
agencies. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
professional  staff  be  made  up  of  successful 
practicing  attorneys,  congressional  staff  com- 
mitteemen, IRS  personnel,  CPA's  and  other 
specialists  In  matters  of  simplification.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  American  Institute  of 
CPA's  and  the  American  Bar  A.«isoclatlon  will 
assist  In  securing  particularly  comf)etent  In- 
dividuals for   this   Important   work. 


SHORTAGE  OF  DOCTORS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"^S 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  obvious  to  all  of  us 
that  the  health  manpower  emergency  is 
increasing  daily.  I  insert  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  two  recent  articles 
detailing  the  shortage  of  doctors. 

The  first  by  Don  Kirkman  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  July  7,  1970, 
reports  that  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg  soon 
will  ask  for  an  extra  $150  million  to  help 
alleviate  the  doctor  shortage.  The  article 
reports  that  this  sum  wiD  be  asked  for 
in  the  1971  budget — but  we  have  seen 
no  indication  that  this  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

The  second,  by  Judith  Randall,  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on 
April  23.  1970,  suggesting  how  to  train 
more  physicians.  The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Thursday.  Apr.  23, 

1970.1 

Washington  Closeup:  How  To  Train  Mors 

Physicians? 

(By  Judith  Randall) 

Judging  by  what  he  often  has  said.  Dr. 
Roger  O.  Egeberg.  the  assistant  HEW  secre- 
tary for  health,  has  thought  long  and  deeply 
about  solving  the  doctor  shortage.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  administration's  approach 
to  the  problem  Is  sufficiently  Incisive. 

The  nation  now  needs  50,000  doctors,  and 
Egeberg  calculates  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  population  growth  an  additional  20.000 
will  be  needed  by  1980.  With  only  100  medi- 
cal schools  and  fewer  than  9,000  graduates 
each  year,  enrollment  would  have  to  double 
by  the  m!d-70s  to  even  approach  this  goal. 
The  prospects  are  not  bright. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  attempts  aren't 
being  made.  In  Shrevej>ort,  the  local  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  has  become  a  teach- 
ing hospital  for  Louisiana  State  University, 
enabling  it  to  open  a  new  medical  school. 
More  such  affiliations  apparently  are  In  the 
talking  stage. 

Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming — all  now 
without  medical  schools — are  considering  a 
trl-state  effort  that  would  combine  basic 
science  preparation  In  a  university  setting 
with  later  practical  exp)erience  In  commu- 
nity hospitals.  The  trouble  Is  that  such  fledg- 
ling ventures,  much  as  they  are  to  be  encour- 
aged, are  few  In  number,  likely  to  be  under- 
funded, and — as  are  nearly  all  pilot  projects 
of  some  complexity — slow  to  get  up  to  sp>eed. 

Clearly,  then,  the  bulk  of  the  new  phy- 
sicians will  have  to  come  from  already  es- 
tablUbed  medical  schools.  In  the  years  sine* 
World  War  n — largely  becatise  of  steeply  rls- 
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Ing  costs— such  schools  have  come  to  depend 
on  Washington  for  about  60  percent  of  their 
operating  expenses,  largely  through  the  in- 
strument of  medical  research  grants.  Ege- 
berg's  contention  Is  that  this  has  led  to  a 
needlessly  lavish  1.1-1.6  faculty-student 
ratio. 

The  argument  undoubtedly  contains  a 
germ  of  truth.  But,  at  the  same  time.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  how 
many  additional  students  medical  school  In- 
structors can  take  on,  even  If  the  schools, 
as  they  did  In  World  War  11.  decide  to  stay 
open  all  year.  Most  students  probably  dont 
need  as  much  exposure  to  research  as  they 
may  now  be  getting.  But,  as  Egeberg  himself 
acknowledges,  familiarity  with  experimental 
methodology  Is  essential  If  a  physician  is  to 
be  able  to  assess  new  scientific  thinking. 

Besides,  research  is  not  superfluous  and  al- 
ready has  undergone  heavy  cuts.  Given  our 
growirg  population  and  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  people  who  live  Into  old  age,  doctors 
will  need  all  the  help  science  can  give  them 
If  access  to  the  best  which  medicine  can  of- 
fer Is  truly  to  become  a  right  for  all. 

How,  tlien.  can  we  turn  out  more  doctors? 
One  way,  as  Egeberg  suggested,  Is  to  put 
teaching  on  a  par  with  research  and  encour- 
age educational  innovation.  The  mere  Insti- 
gation of  a  Mr.  Chips  tradition,  however,  will 
not  do  the  Job.  Even  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed school  these  days  depends  heavily  on 
government  dollars  and  It  Is  hard  to  add  stu- 
dent-s  or  faculty,  or  plan  curriculum  changes, 
when  deans  cannot  be  sure  how  much  sup- 
port they  can  expect  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  Some  Washington  policy  mechanism  is 
needed  that  will  enable  schools  to  think 
ahead. 

Another  need  is  coordination.  Basic  medi- 
cal education  varies  little  among  schools, 
but  a  doctor's  training  barely  begins  when 
he  graduates,  and  the  typical  novice  physi- 
cian faces  both  an  Internship  and  a  resi- 
dency. 

A  few  specialties — notably  psychiatry- 
have  shortened  the  training  period  by  elim- 
inating the  Internship  requirement,  but  post- 
graduate medical  education,  offered  as  it  Is 
at  some  1.300  different  hospitals,  remains 
needlessly  disjointed  and  prolonged. 

If  the  administration  cares  about  getting 
more  doctors,  it  should  seek  to  build  in  In- 
centives that  would  strengthen  the  con- 
tinuum between  where  medical  school  leaves 
off  and  postgraduate  training  begins. 

Finally,  there  must  be  more  thought  given 
to  what  kind  of  doctors  we  want.  Family 
practice  recently  has  been  dignified  as  a 
specialty  in  itself,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  talk  in  both  government  and  professional 
circles  about  primary  physicians.  Still,  only 
about  2  percent  of  medical  school  graduates 
become  general  practitioners,  and  most  doc- 
tors who  do  so  are  Imports  from  abroad, 
where  they  also  are  needed  badly.  And  while 
we  have  a  relative  oversupply  of  surgeons, 
certain  other  specialists  such  as  ophthalmolo- 
pists  and  dermatologists  are  in  desperately 
short  supply. 

It  has  been  government  tradition  not  to  in- 
tentionally Interfere  with  the  design  of  med- 
ical education  or  the  genera]  practitioner- 
specialist  "mix."  Certainly,  no  one  would  wish 
these  matters  dictated  from  above.  On  the 
other  hand,  current  federal  health  policy  Is 
as  fragmented  as  the  Jerry-built  system,  that 
is  medicine  today,  and  the  carrot-and-stick 
approach  has  barely  been  tried. 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  July  7, 
19701 

SHORtACE    .\ND    "M.ALDISTRIBUTION  "    CHARGED 

HEW  To  Ask  Massive  Aid  To  PLt-c  Doctor 
Gap 

(By  Don  Klrkman) 
The    Nixon    Administration's    top    doctor, 
assist,  secretary  for  health  Dr.  Roger  O.  Ege- 
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berg,  soon  will  ask  the  White  House  for  an 
extra  $150  million  to  help  solve  what  he  de- 
scribes as  the  nation's  single  most  pressing 
health  problems — the  shortage  of  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses  and  other  health  personnel. 
When  he  does.  Dr.  Egeberg  undoubtedly 
will  trigger  a  new  round  of  debate  on  the 
quality  and  distribution  of  the  nation's 
health  care  here — a  debate  that  has  been 
building  for  the  last  few  years  in  all  segments 
of  the  medical  community. 

Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers  have  con- 
ducted a  month-long  series  of  Interviews  with 
doctors  in  and  out  of  government  to  find  out 
what's  wrong  with  the  nation's  medical  care 
svstem  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  correct 
it. 

With  surprising  unanimity,  those  inter- 
viewed agreed  that: 

The  U.S.  needs  an  immediate  crash  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  ntimber  of  health  work- 
ers, with  primary  emphasis  on  doctors. 

Doctors  in  the  U.S.  are  overconcentrated 
in  suburbia  and  most  have  little  desire  to 
practice  in  ghettos  and  rural  areas. 

Many  of  the  nation's  medical  colleges  and 
other  health  education  institutions  are  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Medical  education  is  so  costly  that  Negroes, 
the  children  of  other  minority  groups  and 
poor  whites  are  prevented  from  becoming 
doctors  or  dentists. 

The  number  of  Negro  and  minority  doc- 
tors isn't  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  nation's  Negro  and  minority  popula- 
tions 

Thus  Dr.  Egeberg  says  he  will  urge  the 
White  House  and  Congress  to  add  $150  mil- 
lion to  the  Health  Education  and  Welfare 
Department  (HEW)  fiscal  1971  budget  to 
boost  financial  grants  to  medical,  dental, 
nursing  and  other  health-related  schools  and 
increase  the  number  and  amount  of  federal 
scholarships  and  loans  to  medical  and  dental 
students  and  to  trainees  for  nursing  and 
other  health-related  professions. 

Dr.  Egeberg  also  says  this  would  be  only  a 
down  p.iymeiit  on  a  vastly  increased  federal 
program  of  medical  education  that  would 
extend  for  many  years. 

Most  health  sources  agree  the  U.S.  has 
about  325,000  doctors.  100.000  dentists,  700.- 
000  nurses  and  three  million  other  workers  in 
the  health  professions.  However.  It's  esti- 
mated the  U.S.  needs  another  50.000  doctors. 
150,000  nurses,  10,000  dentists  and  thousands 
of  additional  health-care  specialists. 

Dr.  Egeberg  says  he  is  convinced  the  doc- 
tor shortage  i.s  the  heart  of  the  nation's 
health-care  problem  and  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  additional  funds  he  is  seeking  should 
be  used  to  correct  it. 

"I  don't  care  what  Congress  does  with 
Medicare,  Medicaid  and  all  the  other 
I  health)  programs,"  he  says.  "Nothing  is 
going  to  improve  the  country's  medical  sys- 
tem until  we  get  more  doctors." 

Last  month,  the  nation's  109  medical 
schols  graduated  about  9,000  doctors,  but  the 
number  should  be  at  least  18.000.  Dr.  Egeberg 
says,  if  the  nation  is  to  make  real  headway 
toward  providing  good  medical  care  for  all 
.Americans  regardless  of  race,  income,  or  abil- 
ity to  pay  medical  bills. 

"If  the  government  doesn't  help  the  med- 
ical schools  and  medical  students  soon,  we'll 
have  a  doctor  shortage  for  the  next  20  years," 
Dr.  Egeberg  warns. 

Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper,  president  of  the 
As.^iociation  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
(AAMC)  agrees  with  Dr.  Egeberg,  but  he 
points  out  that  in  the  purest  sense  the  U.S. 
actually  doesn't  have  a  doctor  "shortage." 

The  U.S.  is  second  only  to  Russia  in  the 
total  number  of  practicing  doctors  (325,000  to 
the  Soviet's  650.000),  altho  seven  nations 
have  proportionately  more  practicing  doctors 
than  the  U.S.  They   are   Austria,  Australia, 
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Denmark,  Israel,  Italy,  Russia  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

"MALDISTRIBt'TION"    CLAIMED 

What  the  U.S.  really  is  suffering  from.  Dr. 
Cooper  contends,  is  a  serious  "maldistribu- 
tion" of  physicians  within  a  system  that  per- 
mits most  doctors  to  practice  in  suburbia  and 
too  few  to  practice  In  ghettos  and  rural  areas. 

In  effect.  Dr.  Cooper  says,  this  makes  the 
U.S.  health-care  system  like  the  girl  with  a 
curl:  Where  it's  good.  It's  very,  very  good  and 
where  it's  bad  it's  horrid. 

Why  American  doctors  prefer  to  practice  in 
suburbia  is  exemplified  by  Dr.  Donald  S. 
Thorn,  president  of  the  Fairfax  County  Med- 
ical Society.  A  specialist  In  Internal  medicine. 
Dr.  Thorn  has  a  "fairly  substantial  practice" 
In  a  white,  middle-class  area  that  has  twice 
the  number  of  doctors  it  would  have  if  doc- 
tors were  spread  evenly  thruout  the  popula- 
tion. 

Thruout  his  life,  Dr.  Thorn  has  been  a 
member  of  the  middle  class  (his  father  was 
a  professor  of  dentistry)  and  he  waiits  to 
continue  being  a  part  of  a  culture  and 
society  he  was  born  to,  raised  in,  and  has 
always  known. 

It  is  also  ImpKJrtant  to  Dr.  Thorn  to  be 
within  a  30-mlnute  drive  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  with  its  theaters,  concerts,  li- 
braries and  other  cultural  outlets.  It  modern 
hospitals,  medical  schools  and  hundreds  of 
specialists  expert  In  medical  problems  out- 
side of  his  field. 

"I  can't  see  any  reason  why  I  should  take 
myself  and  my  family  Into  the  middle  of  no- 
where," Dr.  Thorn  said,  "where  I  would  have 
to  work  80  hours  per  week,  use  obsolete  med- 
ical facilities  and  Inadequate  equipment, 
and,  I  might  add,  force  my  kids  to  go  to  sec- 
ond-rate schools. 

"What  could  anyone  possibly  put  in  the 
boondocks  tliat  could  possibly  attract  me  or 
thousands  of  other  doctors  like  me?" 

Dr.  Thorn  Is  equally  opposed  to  uprooting 
his  family  and  moving  into  a  crime-ridden 
ghetto  or  even  bucking  traffic  Jams  to  drive 
into  a  ghetto. 

The  nation's  medical  students,  tho  perhaps 
more  vocally  concerned  about  good  heilth 
care  for  all  Americans,  don't  appear  re.idy  to 
flock  Into  the  ghettos  and  rural  areas  .'ind 
right  the  wrongs  of  their  elders. 

Robert  P.  Lewis.  25,  a  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity medical  student,  covered  a  point  Dr. 
Tliorn  left  unsaid:  "I  think  doctors  of  all 
ages  simply  are  too  frightened  of  the  ghettos 
to  set-up  practices  in  them." 

Mr.  Lewis  and  Cominlck  Domlnick  Minottl, 
another  Georgetown  medical  school  senior, 
say  they  might  be  willing  to  be  part  of  a 
medical  group  providing  medic.-l  care  for 
ghetto  residents.  But  neither  has  ever  con- 
sidered practicing  In  the  rural  areas  and  both 
say  they  almost  certainly  will  begin  their 
medical  practice  either  in  a  metropolitan 
area  or  its  environs. 

"I  think  it's  Important  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  city.  Its  schools,  culture  and 
the  rest  and  to  be  near  a  good  medical 
school,"  Mr.  Lewis  noted. 

13    YEAR    EFFORT 

Both  agree  the  13  years  the  average  medi- 
cal student  now  spends  learning  and  earning 
the  right  to  be  a  doctor  can  and  should  be 
reduced  and  that  medical  students  should 
get  more  financial  aid  th.an  they  now  receive, 

The  13-year  apprenticeship  Includes  four 
years  of  college,  four  years  of  medical  school, 
one  vear  of  Internship,  two  years  of  special- 
ized'medical  residency,  and,  for  most  young 
doctors,   two   years   in  military  service. 

The  13-vear  medical  apprenticeship  costs  a 
student  and  his  family  at  least  $50,000  in  tui- 
tion, fees,  books,  clothing  and  equipment  and 
living  expenses,  they  both  estimate. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  McKee  of  HEW's  Division  of 
Health  Manpower  says  this  high  cost  is  the 
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reason  most  medical  students  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  middle-class.  Only  2.2  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  medical  students  today  are 
Negroes,  Dr.  McKee  says,  and  that  ratio  has 
been  falling  steadily  in  recent  years  as  the 
costs  of  medical  education  have  increased 
and  many  medical  schools  have  found  It  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  keep  up  with  their 
escaljtlng  costs  or  get  scholarships  and  loans 
for  needy  students. 

Dr.  McKee  also  points  out  the  actual  cost 
of  a  medical  education  runs  about  $15,000 
per  year  per  student,  of  which  $5,000  is  paid 
by  the  student  and  the  remaining  $10,000 
by  funds  collected  by  the  medical  schools 
from  state  and  federal  sources,  endowments, 
contributions  and  gifts. 

Dr.  McKee  is  the  principle  HEW  official 
charged  with  spurring  the  nation's  109  medi- 
cal sciiools  to  Increase  their  enrollments,  tho 
he  knows  every  new  student  they  add  drives 
them  deeper  into  debt. 

Sixty-one  of  the  109  medical  schools  to- 
day are  being  given  federal  "financial  dis- 
tress" grants.  Dr.  McKee  revealed,  and  some 
of  the  schools  are  on  the  edge  of  disaster. 

Federal  officials  report  St.  Louis  University 
(Mo),  Loyola  of  Chicago  and  Credlghton 
University,  Omaha,  Neb.,  are  In  dire  finan- 
cial straits  and  without  massive  help  may 
have  to  close  within  a  year.  St.  Louis  already 
has  closed  Its  dental  schools  and  has  had 
to  dip  heavily  Into  Its  capital  endowment 
funds  to  operate  Its  medical  school. 

Other  medical  schools,  like  Georgetown, 
George  Washington,  Tufts  University  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  Medical  College,  have 
only  three  to  five  years  to  escape  bankruptcy, 
federal  sources  add. 

Yet  many  of  these  schools,  including 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington,  are  ex- 
p.indmg  their  enrollments  in  the  hope  the 
.Nixon  Administration  will  come  to  the 
rescue. 

Most  of  those  Interviewed  agree,  however, 
that  a  simple  opening  of  the  government's 
purse  strings  won't  solve  the  problem  of  en- 
couraging doctors  t<3  practice  in  the  ghettos 
and  the  rural  areas. 

SMALL    CLINICS    PROPOSED 

Dr.  Egeberg  says  the  first  effort  to  solve 
the  doctor  shortage  In  ghetto  and  rural  areas 
should  be  the  establishment  of  dozens  of 
small  clinics  and  a  call  to  the  nation's  doc- 
tors to  staff  them  either  full-  or  part-time. 

The  ghetto  clinics,  patterned  after  the 
successful  medical  facilities  established  In 
the  Ian  few  years  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opport'jnity  (OEO),  should  be  manned  by 
proups  of  private  doctors  or  resident  doctors 
provided  by  nearby  hosplUls  or  medical 
schools,  he  says. 

To  serve  rural  areas.  Dr.  Egeberg  envisions 
small-town  clinics  staffed  by  nurses  who 
could  handle  minor  Illnesses  and  refer  se- 
rious ra.=es  to  medical  groups  established  In 
larger  nearby  communities  to  care  for  the 
entire  region. 

Even  as  conservative  a  medical  voice  as 
the  AMA's  new  president.  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Bornemeier,  concedes  the  ghetto  clinic  and 
rural  group-practice  Idea  now  have  places 
In  the  American  medical  scene. 

Dr.  Bornemeier  also  believes  the  time  has 
come  for  tlie  government  to  provide  "full 
scholarships  and  maintenance"  for  Negro, 
mincnty  and  poor  white  students  who  want 
to  become  doctors. 

He  says  the  ghetto  clinics  should  be  fl- 
hanced  by  the  government  and  operated  bv 
medical  societies,  medical  schools  and  pri- 
vate doctors. 

"Build  them  on  main  streets,  put  up  a 
good-size  fence,  provide  good  lighting  and 
police  protection  and  vou'll  get  doctors  to 
staff  them."  he  predicts. 

mZ>^^  "^^^'  ^^^-"^  president  also  agrees  that 
niedicai  students  spend  too  many  years  in 
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undergraduate  and  medical  school  training. 
"I  think  we  ought  to  aim  at  having  a  doctor 
SIX  years  alter  he  graduates  from  high 
school,"  Dr.  Bornemeier  said.  "He  should 
be  out  there  practicing  medicine  by  the  time 
he's  24  I  years  old  )  " 

Many  medical  schools  now  are  reviewing 
and  revising  their  curriculums.  Dr.  Borne- 
meier added,  and  some,  like  the  University 
of  Illinois,  already  have  reduced  their  medi- 
cal school  curriculum  from  four  to  three 
years. 

Just  how  many  doctors  will  volunteer 
to  practice  in  the  ghettos  and  the  rural 
areas  is  the  big  question,  however,  and  most 
of  those  interviewed  doubt  that  enough  will 
respond. 

Dr.  Egeberg  says  he's  willing  to  give  "vol- 
uiueerism"  a  two-year  test  and,  if  the  result 
is  unsatisfactory,  he  may  ask  for  a  new  ap- 
proach that  would  guarantee  medical  educa- 
tions to  thousands  of  young  medical  stu- 
dents in  exchange  for  an  agreement  to  prac- 
tice their  flr.st  two  years  of  medicine  iii 
gliettos  or  rural  areas. 

TWO-VEAR     HITCH 

"I  think  everyone  who  gets  a  medical  ed- 
ucation owes  somebody  something,"  Dr. 
Egeberg  commented,  "whether  it's  two  years 
in  the  military  or  two  years  In  a  ghetto 
clinic." 

Dr.  Egeberg  says  the  most  likely  way  to 
carry  out  this  new  approach  would  be  to  ex- 
pand the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's  Com- 
missioned Corps— the  government  doctors 
who  now  provide  medical  care  to  Indians, 
seamen,  and  others. 

The  PHS  Conunissioned  Corps  now  enrolls 
doctors  after  they  are  graduated  from 
medical  school,  but  under  Dr.  Egeberg's  plan 
the  corps  would  be  expanded  by  enrolling 
medical  students  who  would  attend  medical 
school,  graduate,  and  serve  two  years  in 
ghettos  or  rural  areas.  Dr.  Egeberg  estimates 
3,000  to  4.000  fully  paid  government  medical 
scholarships  per  year  probably  would  pro- 
vide enough  doctors  for  these  areas. 

Dr.  Egeberg  also  believes  another  5,000  to 
6,000  medical  students  not  enrolled  in  the 
PHS  commissioned  Corps  should  get  In- 
creased government  scholarships  and  loans 
to  increase  the  nation's  doctor  supply. 

I  think  we've  got  to  get  tills  money  and 
get  started.  I  want  to  see  the  nation's  medi- 
cal schools  double  their  student  enrollments 
In  the  next  two  vears,"  he  said. 


STUDENT  SENTENCES 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  my 
colleague  and  warm  personal  frientJ,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  L.  Hays,  made  a  very 
timely  and  forthright  speech  to  the 
Hoase  regarding  the  conviction  and  sen- 
tencing of  eight  Cambridge  University 
students  in  Great  Britain  for  their  part 
in  a  violent  demonstration  earlier  this 
year  at  a  hotel  in  Cambridge.  I  have 
procured  a  copy  of  one  of  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  trial  and  sentencing  and 
believe  that  the  details  of  this  case  de- 
serves att-ention. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  the  United  States 
recognize  that  a  student  Is  a  citizen — no 
more  and  no  less — with  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities just  like  those  of  every 
other  citizen  in  our  coimtry,  Status  as  a 
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student  does  not  give  anyone  special 
privileges,  nor  does  such  status  exempt 
young  people  from  legal  responsibility 
for  their  own  acts.  We  respect  the  ideas 
of  our  students  and  their  right  to  peace- 
fully express  their  opinions.  We  do  not 
and  cannot  condone  violence,  destruc- 
tion, and  anarchy  on  tlie  campus  or  in 
the  community. 

I  commend  tlie  following  article  from 
the  July  4  issue  of  the  London  Times  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Menibers  of 
Congress  and  the  people  of  our  Nation, 
and  think  that  the  wise  and  perceptive 
remarks  of  Mr.  Ju.stice  Melford  Steven- 
son deserve  particular  attention: 

Gaol  Sektences  on  Six  Cambridge 

Students 

(From  a  stafT  reporter) 

Hertford  Ju'v  3 

Terms  of  Imprisonment  ranging  from  nine 
to  18  months  were  Imposed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Melford  Stevenson  at  Hertfordshire  Assizes 
today  on  six  of  the  eight  Cambridge  students 
found  Guilty  yesterday  for  their  part  in  a 
not. 

Two  other  undergraduates  were  sent  for 
borstal  training.  Two  of  those  sent  to  prison, 
who  were  born  in  Brazil  and  In  South  Africa, 
were  recommended  for  deportation. 

The  crowded  court  heard  the  sentences  In 
silence.  Later  groups  of  students  who  had 
been  In  the  public  gallery  gathered  outside 
the  court  in  a  silent  protest. 

Mr.  Justice  Melford  Stevenson  said: 
"There  is  no  more  painful  duty  than  having 
to  deal  with  young  men  of  your  background 
and  education  for  serious  criminal  offences. 

"The  sentences  which  I  feel  I  must  impose 
would  have  been  heavier  had  I  not  been 
satisfied  that  you  have  been  exp>osed  to  the 
evil  influence  of  some  senior  members  of 
your  university,  one  or  two  of  whom  I  have 
seen  as  witnesses  for  the  defence." 

The  eight  undergraduates  are: 

Roderick  Calrd,  aged  21,  studying  oriental 
languages  at  Queens'  College,  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  total  of  18  months.  He  was  con- 
victed of  causing  a  riot,  unlawful  assembly, 
assaulting  a  policeman  and  carrying  an 
offensive  weapon. 

Phlneas  Richard  John,  aged  20,  studj-lng 
English  at  Downing  College,  was  sentenced 
to  borstal  training  for  riotous  assembly  and 
causing  malicious  damage. 

Peter  Household,  aged  21,  studying  English 
at  St.  John's,  was  sentenced  to  nine  months' 
imprisonment.  He  had  been  convicted  of 
riotous  assembly  and  assault  on  the  police. 

Richard  Lagden,  aged  25,  studying  per- 
sonnel management  In  Industry  at  Queens', 
was  sentenced  to  a  total  of  15  months  for 
riotous  assembly  and  malicious  damage. 

Nicholas  Emley,  aged  19,  studying  French 
and  German  at  Clare,  was  sent  for  borstal 
training  for  riotous  assembly  and  assaulting 
a  policeman. 

Brian  Williams,  aged  24.  South  African- 
born,  studying  for  his  doctorate  In  physics 
at  King's,  was  sentenced  to  nine  months  for 
possessing  an  offensive  weapon,  a  firework, 
and  was  recommended  for  deportation. 

Derek  Newton,  aged  21.  studying  English 
at  King's,  was  sentenced  to  a  total  of  nine 
months  for  unlawful  assembly  and  possess- 
ing an  offensive  weapon,  a  stick. 

Miguel  Bodea,  aged  21,  BrazlUan-born, 
studying  economics  at  Christ's,  was  sen- 
tenced to  nine  months  for  unlawful  as.sem- 
bly  and  recommended  for  deportation.  He 
was  also  sentenced  to  seven  days'  imprison- 
ment, to  run  concurrently  with  his  other 
sentence,  for  a  breach  of  a  one-year  condi- 
tional discharge  given  to  him  in  December 
last  year  for  falling  to  notify  change  of  resi- 
dence as  an  alien. 
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The  students  all  took  part  In  a  demonstra- 
tion against  the  regime  In  Greece  at  the 
Garden  House  Hotel.  Cambridge,  on  Febru- 
ary 13  during  a  Greek  dinner  and  dance. 
The  event  was  in  connection  with  a  Greek 
Week  holiday-promotion  campaign  In  the 
town.  The  students,  the  court  was  told, 
stormed  Into  the  hotel,  terrifying  guests  and 
doing  £2.000  of  damage. 

The  Judge,  sentencing  the  students  said: 
"I  must  repeat  that  this  case  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions; still  less  has  It  anything  to  do  with 
political  \iews,  however  firmly  held. 

"They  carry  no  penalty  in  this  country, 
but  violence,  destruction  of  property  and  In- 
timidation as  a  means  of  expressing  political 
or  other  opinions  will  be  followed  so  far  as 
this  country  Is  concerned,  by  serious  conse- 
quences for  those  who  Indulge  In  them." 

He  went  on:  '"It  may  be  that  that  indul- 
gence very  often  flows  from  sudden  and  un- 
expected temptation.  The  fact  that  people 
such  as  you  are  vulnerable  to  It  provides  no 
excuse,  and  you.  and  all  like  you,  have  got 
to  learn  that  lesson. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  these  offences  are  not 
less  serious  because  many  of  you  are  living 
wholly  or  In  part  on  public  money." 

Mr.  Eric  Myers,  for  the  defense  of  Mr. 
Calrd.  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Household,  said: 
"This  was  intended  to  be  a  non- violent,  al- 
though deeply  meaningful,  demonstration." 

The  students  admitted  without  reserva- 
tion that  the  demonstration  got  out  of  hand. 
He  added:  "They  recognize  fully  that  the 
violence  HI  served  the  cause  they  cherish." 

Mr.  Myers  said  the  students  apologized  to 
the  guests  who  were  molested  and  insulted 
and  the  staff  at  the  hotel  who  were  intimi- 
dated. 

Mr.  Leonard  Caplan.  Q.C..  for  the  defense 
of  Mr.  Emley  and  Mr.  Lagden.  said  that  what 
the  students  had  done  was  a  thing  of  the 
moment  and  completely  out  of  character. 

The  court  was  told  that  the  case  of  Rich- 
ard Lagden  was  unusual.  Only  10  days  before 
his  arrest  for  that  offense  both  his  parents 
had  committed  suicide. 

Mr.  Basil  Wlgoder.  Q.C..  for  the  defense 
of  Mr.  Bodea,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  New- 
ton, said  the  students  had  acted  because  of 
their  "passionate  beliefs,  whether  these  be- 
liefs were  right  or  wrong". 

Detective  -  Inspector  Harry  Gelsthorpe. 
questioned  by  Mr.  Michael  Eastham.  Q.C.. 
for  the  prosecution,  said  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  each  of  the  defendants  would  be 
sent  down  from  university  as  a  result  of  the 
case. 


SMALLEST  RECESSION  IN  24-YEAR 
POSTWAR  PERIOD 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  all  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  our  country-,  and  are 
hoping  for  an  early  end  to  the  infla- 
tionary prices,  and  recent  slowdown  in 
our  economy  which  has  resulted  in  the 
necessary  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  combat  inflation.  I  have  been  en- 
courased.  therefore,  to  see  indications 
of  progress  against  inflation,  while  at 
the  same  time,  keeping  the  economy 
slowdown  at  a  minimum.  In  two  recent 
articles.  "The  Trader."  in  the  July  13 
issue  of  Barrons.  written  by  H.  J.  Nel- 
son; and  a  section  from  "Business  in 
Brief.  ■  published  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
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Bank,  the  June  issue,  the  consensus  of 
economists  is  that  the  business  recession 
has  been  one  of  the  least  serious  of  the 
24-year  postwar  period.  The  article 
follows : 

The  Trades  Gives  His  Views  of  the  Market 
(By  H.  J.  Nelson) 
The  stock  market  went  on  a  roller  coaster 
trip  last  week.  It  opened  with  a  13 ',i -point 
drop  for  the  Industrial  Average  on  Monday 
and  followed  next  day  with  a  slide  of  6.30 
points  which  carried  It  below  670.  While  the 
two-day  slump  of  20  points  appeared  to  be 
the  product  of  the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy 
and  Chrvsler  heavy  going,  the  brisk  upturn 
Wednesday  of  12^4  points  resembled  spon- 
taneous combustion.  Thursday  brought  in- 
other  spurt  of  10^8  points.  By  the  Friday 
close,  the  Average  had  recovered  all  of  the 
Monday-Tuesday  drop  and  had  tacked  on  11 
points  additional  Crossing  the  700  level 
again,  the  Index  was  at  the  best  level  since 
June  22. 

BtG    PENTAGON    ORDERS 

Most  galvanizing  news  Item  was  the 
Wednesday  announcement  by  Governor 
Evans  of  Washington  that  Boeing  laas  been 
selected  over  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  to 
develop  a  new  airborne  electronic  system  to 
guard  against  enemy  bombmg.  Although  Ini- 
tially allotted  only  S16.5  million  of  the  first 
suge  development  costs  of  .S170  million,  the 
Pentagon  confirmed  Governor  Evans'  asser- 
tion that  the  ultimate  potential  expenditure 
was  S2  billion.  About  the  same  time.  Tenneco 
Inc.  s.iid  its  subsidiary,  Newport  News  Shlp- 
buildi;?g  &  Drydock  Co.,  had  received  a  $20  3 
millKJn  addition  to  a  previous  contract  from 
the  V'lvy.  making  a  total  of  $70  million  for 
constVucilon  of  the  aircraft  carrier.  USS 
Dwlgh\  D.  Eisenhower.  With  both  orders 
CL.m:ng''on  top  of  the  .$247.9  million  of  con- 
tracts to  McDonnell  Douglas  to  build  new 
Jet  aircraft  for  the  Navy  and  -■Vir  Force  It 
seemed  that  the  lagging  stimulus  of  military 
contracts  was  being  pushed  to  the  fore  at  a 
time  when  cheerfulness  of  any  sort  was  at  a 
heavy  discount. 

Then  after  the  close  came  the  completely 
unexpected  recommendation  by  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  examiner  that 
the  Chicago  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad 
merge  with  the  Union  Pacific  R.iilroad,  and 
that  the  southern  half  of  the  Rock  Island 
tlien  be  sold  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Competing  applications  bv  the  Chicago 
?jid  North  Western  Railway  to  absorb  the 
Rock  Island  w.th  the  southern  part  slated 
for  the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  was  summarily 
rejected  Fearful  of  a  news  leak,  the  ICC  Is- 
sued the  brief  summary  in  advance  of  a 
lengthy  report  due  soon.  Nothing  would  help 
the  needlessly  distressing  railroad  problem 
more  than  prompt  proceedings  with  the 
Rock  Island-Union  Pacific  merger. 

Some  optimistic  earnings  statements  ap- 
peared that  were  sufficiently  constructive  to 
dispel  the  fear  that  the  second  quarter  earn- 
ings, normally  due  on  a  Uvrge  scale  by  early 
August,  might  i>e  dismally  below  the  first- 
quarter  showing.  For  that  period,  after-tax 
corporate  profit.3  of  $46.5  billion  compared 
with  $49  bllUon  In  the  previous  quarter  and 
with  $51  7  billion  In  the  opening  period  of 
1969.  International  Telephone,  In  reply  to 
stockholder  queries,  said  that  second-quar- 
ter earnings  were  above  those  for  the  year- 
ago  period,  that  sales  for  all  1970  would 
exceed  $6  billion  against  $5,5  bllUon  in  1969. 
and  that  earnings  would  substantially  ex- 
ceed the  $234  million,  or  $2.90  per  share,  of 
last  year  Finally,  ITT  emphasized  it  was  In 
a  "strong  financial  cash  position." 

TELEPHONE   OPTIMISTIC 

To  emphasize  the  Improving  picture  and 
the  costs  and  difficulties  of  a  wage-cost 
spiral.  Chairman  Roinnes  of  American  Tele- 
phone told  Dow  Jones  that  efforts  to  catch 
up  with  the  rapidly  ri.^ing  demand  in  such 
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troubled  areas  as  New  York  City.  Boston  and 
eastern  Florida,  would  require  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem companies  to  spend  a  record  $7  billion 
on  construction  this  year,  as  against  a  pre- 
vious 1969  spending  peak  of  $5,731  billion. 
The  $7  billion  figtu-e,  8500  million  over  ear- 
lier estimates,  reflects  the  impact  of  innatlon 
on  construction  costs. 

Disappointed  over  earnings  gain  of  only 
1  %  In  the  first  quarter  to  98  cents  per  share, 
and  1.3 '^1  to  $103  per  share  in  the  second 
quarter.  Chairman  Romnes  declared  the  Im- 
pact of  Inflation  on  all  operating  costs  was 
likely  to  result  in  new  fiUngs  by  Bell  com- 
panies to  state  commissions  to  seek  higher 
telephone  rates  and  might  even  force  peti- 
tion for  some  Interstate  rate  advances.  Not- 
ing that  several  states  have  approved  rates 
of  return  on  Invested  capital  above  B^r ,  Mr. 
Romnes  stated  his  belief  that  the  company 
Is  Justified  m  seeking  a  0%  return. 

Notwlth:-t.inding  the  gloomy  atmosphere  In 
Investment  circles  from  the  date  of  the  Penn 
Central  bankruptcy  on  June  21  to  last  mid- 
week, the  consensus  of  economists  Is  that 
the  business  recession  has  been  one  of  the 
least  serious  of  the  24-year  postwar  period. 
The  June  issue  of  "business  in  brief."  pub- 
lished bi-monthly  by  the  Economic  Research 
Division  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
comments:  "The  decline  in  business  activity 
continues  to  be  a  relatively  mild  one.  Pro- 
duction and  profits  have  fallen,  and  un- 
employment has  Increased.  But  the  extent 
of  these  developments,  unwelcome  as  they 
are.  .  .  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  experi- 
ence during  World  War  II  recessions.  In- 
dustrial production  has  slipped  about  2'.j% 
from  last  Julys  peak.  In  1957-53 — the  worst 
postwar  recession — the  nlne-m.onth  decline 
was  five  times  as  great.  In  the  mildest  post- 
war recession,  1960-61,  Industrial  produc- 
tion dropped  by  4.2%  in  nine  months.  The 
decline  is  concentrated  In  durable  goods,  es- 
pecially automobiles.  Production  of  many 
other  types  of  goods  has  either  slipped  very 
little  or  Is  still  rising." 

PLANT    SPENDING    FALLS 

The  First  National  City  Bank  July  "Eco- 
nomic Letter"  emphasizes  that  deflated  in- 
vestment plans  of  corporation  for  plant  and 
equipment  spending  are  an  important  new 
factor  in  the  economy.  The  point  is  made 
that  though  businessmen  in  November  and 
December  indicated  to  the  government  sur- 
vey that  they  Intended  to  spend  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $81  billion  in  the  first  quarter,  by 
January  and  February,  the  projection  had 
dropped  to  an  $80  billion  annual  rate.  When 
the  quarter  closed,  actual  spending  turned 
out  to  have  been  only  $78  2  billlrn.  nearly 
$3  billion  below  the  indications  of  the  late 
1969  survey.  The  decline  in  domestic  machine 
tool  orders  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  in 
May  to  a  level  nearly  80"*-  beio.v  the  April 
1969  peak.  Is  another  development  that  was 
stressed. 

Although  capital  spending  may  be  falling, 
it  is  onlv  in  the  manufacturing  Seld  because 
public  utilities,  try  as  they  may.  are  unable 
to  carry  out  the  expansion  plans  that  will 
ensure  a  normal  reserve  supply  of  electricity 
this  summer  to  prevent  brownouts  and  re- 
striction of  supplies,  possibly,  to  certain 
consumers.  Yet,  where  an  opportunity  exists, 
it  is  readily  seized,  and  the  best  example  Is 
DuPont.  which  Is  planning  a  multimillion- 
dollar  expansion  of  Its  New  JchnsonviUe^ 
Tenn.,  plan  that  will  increase  production  o. 
titanium  dioxide  white  pigment  by  more 
than  20"  .  when  completed  in  late  1971.  Less 
than  two  months  ago.  DuPont  announced  8 
SC^  expansion  of  its  Florence.  S  C.  poly- 
ester plant  to  be  completed  in  1971  and  a 
$20  million  plant  abroad  in  Luxemburg  to 
base. 

BIG     BOND     MARKET 

For  the  fourth  week,  the  rally  In  bond 
prices  was  a  feature  of  flnancial  markets  M 
new  issues  sold  out  at  declining  yields  aaa 
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even  advanced  to  premiums  above  the  of- 
fering levels.  J.  C.  Penney  set  a  new  pace  on 
Tuesday  with  an  offering  of  $150  million 
8"i,'"n  debentures  at  a  yield  to  investors  of 
8.93 ^c,  or  27  basis  points  lower  than  the 
preceding  bond  Issue  of  similar  quality.  So 
attractive  was  the  99 '/i  offering  level  that 
the  Issue  was  quickly  fully  subscribed  and 
advanced  by  the  afternoon  to  101 '4  bid, 
where  the  yield  had  dropped  22  basis  points 
to  8.71  Tc.  Star  performance  was  the  Jump  in 
the  $100  million  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  9.35s, 
sold  June  16  at  a  price  of  100  for  a  9.35% 
yield,  an  all  time  Investment  high  for  Bell 
System  bonds.  By  Tuesday  the  price  had 
Jumped  to  105^,4,  which  meant  the  yield  had 
dropped  from  an  original  9.35%  to  8.89%. 

The  Big  rally  in  bonds  has  led  to  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  It  Is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  credit  Is  made  easier.  Salomon 
Bros.  &  Hutzler  maintain  that  "If  adverse 
economic  trends  permit  a  significant  bank 
credit  expansion  In  the  second  half  year." 
the  treasury  will  have  no  difficulty  In  fi- 
nancing a  possible  $11.7  billion  in  net  new 
securities.  In  their  July  2  "Comments  on 
Credit."  the  firm  repeats  an  earlier  predic- 
tion that  "the  Fed  may  well  resort  to  a  re- 
duction in  reserve  requirements."  The  rate  in 
the  growth  of  money  supply  Is  still  receding 
from  the  high  of  early  April.  The  average  foV 
the  four  weeks  ended  July  1  showed  a  de- 
crease to  S203.5  billion  compared  with  $204.1 
billion  average  In  the  four  weeks  ended 
June  3.  But  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns  of  the 
Fed.  in  a  speech  July  2  at  Tokyo,  on  the  dif- 
ficulties of  getting  Inflation  under  control, 
stated:  "We  must  also  be  careful  to  insure 
that  the  economic  slowdown,  which  began 
last  fall,  does  not  become  more  pervasive  or 
continue  much  longer." 

Chief  hope  for  the  early  revival  of  busi- 
ness activity  still  appears  to  center  on  the 
introduction  of  new  automobile  models.  July 
schedules  will  run  close  to  450,000  cars,  up 
some  5%  from  427.000  a  year  earlier,  and  the 
biggest  Increase  In  monthly  production  since 
last  September.  So  strong  are  sales,  however, 
notably  with  General  Motors,  that  the  Indus- 
try expects  to  enter  the  1971  model  year  with 
several  hundred  thousand  fewer  old  models 
In  dealers  hands  than  the  year  before.  Ford 
will  begin  building  Its  two  new  small  cars, 
the  Pinto  and  Mercury  Comet  In  August, 
and  General  Motors  will  Initiate  production 
of  its  new  small  car,  the  Vega,  this  month 
with  possibly  4,000  to  5,000  units. 

FALL   PICKUP   LIKELT 

The  big  Increase  In  consumer  income  from 
the  July  1  abolition  of  the  surtax  and  the 
raising  of  individual  tax  exemptions  from 
1600  to  $650  is  another  plus  for  the  coming 
months.  It  Is  conceivable  that  once  wheels 
of  Industry  are  actively  turning  by  fall— new 
cars  will  be  Introduced  September  14— the 
high  rate  of  saving  may  decline  and  translate 
Into  the  normal  buying  which  always  occurs 
when  consumer  apprehension  subsides.  High- 
est-grade stocks  and  bonds  are  both  still 
cheap,  although  plenty  of  problems  exist. 
and  the  only  question  Is  whether  the  aggres- 
6  ve  move  has  not  already  begun.  The  broad 
steady  siu-ge  last  week  in  the  stock  market 
speaks  for  itself  In  Its  forward  look 


Business  in  Brief 
Current  economic  commentary  reflects  an 
unusual  amount  of  disagreement  about  the 
underlying  trend  of  business.  No  doubt, 
oambodia  and  student  unrest— each  with 
economic  consequences  that  are  difficult  to 
loresee— have  contributed  to  the  confusion 
aut  the  result  is  a  wide  range  of  forecasts, 
mend^atTo'^'"'^  wide  range  of  policy  recom- 

Porecasts  of  the  1970  gross  national  prod- 
uct made  by  reputable  analysts  range  from 
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•960  billion  to  more  than  »990  billion.  And 
this  extreme  disparity  exists  even  though 
more  than  a  third  of  the  year  Is  over,  and 
the  GNP  figures  for  the  first  quarter  are  al- 
ready known. 

There  Is  fear  in  some  quarters  that  a  se- 
vere recession  may  be  under  way.  This  Is  a 
condition  that  would  ordinarily  call  for 
monetary  and  fiscal  ease.  Tet  continuing 
inflation  has  brought  demands  for  some  va- 
riety of  wage  and  price  controls  and  for  tax 
increases,  which  would  hardly  be  appropri- 
ate during  a  recession. 

The  recent  set-back  In  the  stock  market 
Is  both  a  source  and  a  consequence  of  all 
this  confusion.  There  is  a  widespread  tend- 
ency to  regard  the  market  as  an  appropriate 
proxy  for  business  activity. 

On  the  record,  however,  the  stock  market 
gives  about  as  many  false  signals  of  business 
trends  as  It  does  true  ones.  Perhaps  more 
important,  the  actual  level  of  market  In- 
dexes Is  rarely  an  accurate  Indication  of  the 
level  of  business  activity,  present  or  pro- 
spective. Overstatement  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  characteristics  of  what  the  stock 
market  says  about  general  business  condi- 
tions. 

The  market  has  correctly  indicated  the  di- 
rection of  economic  activity  for  the  past 
year.  But  the  extent  of  the  market  decline 
bears  no  resemblance  to  tlie  degree  of  busi- 
ness slowdown  that  has  occurred  or  tliat 
seems  likely. 

The  decline  In  business  activity  continues 
to  be  a  relatively  mild  one.  Production  and 
profits  have  fallen  and  unemployment  has 
Increased.  But  the  extent  of  these  develop- 
ments, unwelcome  as  they  are  to  the  in- 
dividuals and  companies  that  have  suffered 
them,  has  fallen  far  short  of  tlie  experience 
during  post-World  War  II  recessions. 

Industrial  production  has  slipped  about 
21,2%  from  last  July's  peak.  In  1957-58 — 
the  worst  postwar  recession — the  nine- 
month  decUne  was  five  times  as  great.  In 
the  mildest  postwar  recession,  1960-61,  in- 
dustrial production  dropped  by  4.2%  in  nine 
months. 

The  decline  is  concentrated  In  durable 
goods,  especially  automobiles.  Production  of 
many  other  types  of  goods  has  either  slipped 
very  little  or  Is  still  rising. 

A  significant  part  of  the  over-all  weakness 
reflects  reduced  defense  production.  And, 
while  lower  military  procurement  does 
mean  lower  profits  and  employment  In  the 
affected  areas.  It  obviously  does  not  stem 
from  general  economic  trends.  In  the  longer 
run,  of  course,  reduced  defense  spending 
will  have  the  positive  effect  of  helping  to  re- 
lieve inflationary  pressures. 

The  economic  evidence  now  available 
points  to  some  further  weakness  but  not  a 
serious  recession.  And  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  gradual  Improvement  In  produc- 
tion and  employment  trends  should  appear 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  standard  leading  indicators  have  be- 
haved in  a  manner  that  points  to  continued 
mild  slowdown,  but  they  have  not  signaled 
a  sharp  decline.  In  addition: 

Recent  statistics  indicate  that  Industry 
has  already  made  major  progress  In  cleaning 
up  excess  Inventory.  Without  a  large  over- 
hang of  Inventories,  a  severe  recession  is  un- 
likely. 

Increases  In  government  pay  and  Social 
Security  have  added  about  $7  billion  an- 
nually to  the  Income  stream,  with  retro- 
active payments  in  addition.  These  increases, 
along  with  the  further  tax  relief  due  in  July, 
should  help  consumer  spending  to  perk  up 
in  the  second  half  of  1970. 

Whether  It  Is  desirable  or  not  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  battle  against  Inflation,  the 
Federal  budget  has  moved  Into  deficit  and 
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win  remain  there  until  renewed  economic 
growth  brings  In  higher  tax  revenues. 

Monetary  policy  is  also  geared  more  toward 
expansion  than  it  has  been  since  last  1968. 
Such  policy  shifts  operate  on  the  economy 
was  a  considerable  lag;  they  should  stimu- 
late growth  later  In  the  year. 

On  balance,  these  consideraUons  Imply 
a  gradual  upturn  In  economic  activltv.  per- 
haps beginning  in  the  third  quarter.  At  the 
same  time,  there  Is  no  sign  that  this  re- 
newed growth  will  be  vigorous.  And  in  view 
of  the  continuing  wage  and  price  inflation, 
less  than  normal  growth  mav  well  be  desir- 
able until  well  into  1971 
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HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  recent  extension  of  the  vole  to 
18-year-olds,  this  bodj-  recognized  that 
our  young  people  have  much  to  offer  our 
country,  and  that  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  end  their  alienation  and  weave  their 
contributions  into  the  democratic  fabric. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  about  an- 
other group  of  Americans  who  are  alien- 
ated from  the  main  stream  of  American 
hfe  by  a  subtle,  unconscious  policy  of 
polarization. 

Our  older  citizens,  some  20  million 
persons  over  age  65.  make  up  11  percent 
of  our  population— the  same  percentage 
of  persons  whom  we  have  recently  en- 
franchised with  the  18-year-cld  vote. 
These  20  million  persons  are  being  piti- 
fully disenfranchised  from  productive 
participation  in  this  society.  Although 
our  population  of  older  citizens  has  in- 
creased seven  times  what  it  was  in  1900, 
we  have  been  extraordinarily  inept  at 
socially  advancing  to  cope  with  the 
growth. 

To  resolve  the  problems  of  the  aged, 
the  Congress  must  address  itself  to  two 
general  questions.  How  do  we  insure  the 
economic  security  and  personal  dignity 
of  our  older  Americans?  How  do  we  elicit 
what-IsTbest  from  them  and  be.n  utilize 
it  to  iheet  the  gaping  needs  of  this 
society? 

To  meet  the  need  of  economic  security. 
a  series  of  Federal  programs  has  been 
established  to  provide  a  minimum  level 
of  income  and  health  and  social  services. 
But  existing  social  security  laws,  such  as 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance provide  woefully  inadequate  bene- 
fits and  tend  to  enforce  a  certain  level 
of  poverty  and  indignity.  In  some  cases, 
the  maximum  a  person  may  receive  from 
work  and  benefits  is  still  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  In  many  respects  the  stand- 
ards used  under  the  act  are  unfair  and 
tend  to  benefit  those  with  higher  in- 
comes rather  than  lower  incomes.  But 
the  real  issue  concerning  the  scheme  of 
laws  we  have  devised  is  whether  or  not 
we  will  help  provide  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  our  older  people — or  will  we 
insist  on  maintaining  them  at  a  subsis- 
tance  level?  Unfortunately,  Cong i ess  has 
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all  loo  often  in  the  past  opted  for  mini- 
mal support.  That  is  no  longer  a  tolerable 
solution. 

Earlier  in  this  session  I  introduced 
legislation  which  would  provide  two  20- 
percent  across-tht-board  increases  in 
social  security  benefits,  which  would 
eventually  raise  the  minimum  benefit  to 
$120  a  month.  The  bill  also  would  provide 
across-the-board  increases  in  most  other 
categories  as  well  as  an  automatic  ad- 
justment of  benefit  amounts  annually  for 
cost-of-living  increases.  This  increase  is 
a  step  toward  catching  up,  but  itself  can- 
not begin  to  meet  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  aged.  In  Fcbruai-y  I 
also  cosponsored  legislation  which  would 
reduce  air  fare  for  senior  citizens,  so  that 
fixed  low  incomes  will  not  prevent  them 
from  visiting  friends  and  relatives.  Hope- 
fully, this  measure  will  help  alleviate 
the  terrible  isolation  that  traps  so  many 
of  our  older  citizens. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  to  provide  older  Americans  with 
low  cost,  nutritionally  sound  meals  served 
at  strategically  located  places  such  as 
senior  citizens  centers,  schools,  com- 
munity centers,  and  other  appropriate 
institutions.  This  bill  would  authorize 
Federal  grants  to  States  for  first,  pro- 
grams to  assure  older  persons  one  hot 
meal  daily;  second,  centers  tor  nutrition- 
al programs;  third,  training  of  personnel 
to  operate  nutritional  programs  for  the 
elderly,  and  fourth,  outreach  services  to 
assure  maximimi  participation  of  eligible 
persons. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  not 
only  will  promote  better  health  among 
older  persons,  but  will  also  provide  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  social  contact. 

Besides  fundamental  income  needs, 
the  desperate  problem  of  housing  for 
older  persons  on  a  fixed  income  mtist  be 
solved.  For  example,  Nassau  County, 
N.Y..  has  estimated  it  will  need  9,000 
units  of  public  and  publicly  assisted 
housing  for  the  elderly  by  1985.  In  fact, 
approximately  3,500  imits  were  already 
needed  in  1968,  when  there  were  only 
about  500  tmits  either  in  operation  or 
imder  construction.  To  date,  there  are 
4,000  persons  on  waiting  lists  for  senior 
citizen  housing.  The  costs  of  building  and 
renting  housing  are  skyrocketing.  And 
senior  citizens — caught  in  the  trap  of 
rising  Inflation  and  rising  property  taxes 
while  on  a  fixed  income — are  probably 
hurt  the  worst.  Unlike  yoimg  people,  old 
people  spend  much  of  their  time  in  their 
iiomes.  The  economic  trap  thus  becomes 
a  physical  one. 

Apart  from  meeting  the  economic 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens  we  must 
insure  their  personal  dignity.  Presently, 
the  National  Coimcil  on  the  Aging  is 
operating  the  senior  community  service 
project,  to  develop  challenging  and  in- 
novative jobs  to  utilize  the  skills  and 
experience  of  our  older  citizens.  A  sample 
of  these  pilot  programs  includes: 

Nineteen  aides  assigned  to  community 
action  agencies  in  nine  of  the  "hunger 
counties"  in  Maine  worked  in  surplus 
food  certification  and  distribution.  Some 
38,000  people  were  certified  for  surplus 
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food  in  areas  where  there  had  been  no 
such  program  before.  This  effort  is  being 
further  strengthened  by  a  plan  to  train 
senior  community  service  aides  in  nutri- 
tion counseling,  in  order  to  insure  the 
proper  use  of  surplus  food. 

Bilingual  teacher  aides.  Eight  older 
persons  have  been  assigned  to  the  inner 
city  elementary  schools  as  bilingual 
teacher  aides. 

Homemaker  assistance  for  the  elderly 
aides  helped  other  elderly  to  maintain 
themselves  in  their  homes  thus  sparing 
many  from  institutional  care. 

Home  repair  program.  The  workers 
made  repairs  so  that  other  elderly  un- 
able to  do  the  work  themselves  could 
stav  in  their  homes. 

Under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  there  are  1,300  operating  projects 
in  46  States  and  in  four  territories.  More 
than  900,000  elderly  are  being  served. 
A  sampling  of  these  programs  include: 

The  retired  .senior  volunteer  program 
which  provides  for  the  reimbursement  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  out  of  pocket 
expenses  when  doing  volunteer  work  for 
the  elderly. 

Operation  Mainstream.  Participants 
are  offered  employment  opportunities 
that  are  intended  to  improve  the  social 
and  physical  environment  of  their  com- 
nvanities  or  where  they  can  serve  in  a 
.social  .service  capacity.  Under  this  pro- 
gram. Project  Green  Thumb  has  im- 
proved or  built  more  than  350  roadside 
parks,  planted  more  than  1  million  trees, 
flowers,  and  shrubbery,  and  helped  to  re- 
store and  develop  several  historical  sites. 
Operation  Mainstream  also  has  a  com- 
mmiity  senior  service  program.  Partici- 
pants work  20  hours  a  week  in  a  variety 
of  social  service  positions  such  as  deliver- 
ing meals  to  homebound  aged  persons, 
acting  as  escorts  to  elderly,  serving  as 
teachers  in  Headstart  programs  and 
helping  to  Implement  the  food  stamp 
program. 

These  programs  have  received  favor- 
able evaluations  from  all  sources  affect- 
ed, including  the  participants.  Some  of 
their  comments:  "'I  have  been  turned 
down  so  often  when  I  asked  for  a  job. 
but  now  I  know  that  I  can  work.  I 
really  feel  like  I'm  being  useful  again." 
Unfortimately,  the  number  of  applicants 
far  exceeds  the  number  of  positions  made 
available  through  these  programs. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  expand  these 
programs  and  services,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  an  older  Ameri- 
can community  service  program  to  foster 
and  promote  useful  part-time  work  op- 
portunities in  community  service  activi- 
ties for  unemployed  low-income  persons 
who  are  55  years  old  or  older  and  who 
have  poor  employment  prospects.  The 
bill  would  authorize  S35  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and  $60 
million  the  following  year. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
will  by  no  means  put  the  aged  on  easy 
street.  It  will,  however,  be  a  key  step 
toward  insuring  that  those  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  country  will 
not  have  to  endure  the  indignities  of 
poverty  and  indifference  along  with  the 
passing  of  the  years. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  an  excellent  and  well-written 
analysis  of  the  shoe  import  problem  In 
the  New  England  area.  The  following  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  tlie  Economist  is  writ- 
ten by  someone  well  versed  in  the  sub- 
ject of  footwear  imports. 

[From  the  Economist,  June  27,  1970] 
Shoeless  New  England? 

With  the  breakdown  in  the  negotiations 
with  Japan,  It  seems  .Tlniost  certain  that 
Congress  will  impose  mandatory  quotas  on 
textile  imports,  from  that  country,  at  least, 
whatever  the  Administration  may  decide  to 
recommend.  Congressmen  are  almost  ae 
anxious  to  check  imports  of  shoes;  in  an 
effort  to  counter  this  pressure,  tiie  President 
set  up  a  special  task  force  to  report  on  non- 
rubber  footwear.  On  Wednesday,  after  read- 
ing this  report,  Mr.  Nixon  offered  help  but 
little  sympathy  to  the  ailing  industry.  There 
will  be  another  deeper  study,  this  time  by 
the  Tarlfr  Commission.  Then  there  will  be 
schemes  for  retraining  shoe  workers,  for 
bringing  new  industry  to  the  shoe  towns  and 
for  modernising  the  industry.  The  task  force 
found  that  the  problem  had  comple.x  origins 
and  that  much  of  the  shoe  industry,  like  a 
tired  wife,  had  let  itself  go  to  the  point 
where  it  could  not  meet  any  kind  of  corape- 
tliton.  Europeans  will  be  interested  that  one 
of  the  flaws  detected  was  that  American  man- 
ufacturers make  shoes  in  a  greater  variety  of 
lengths  and  widths  than  the  consumer  really 
demands. 

The  recommendations  icill  bring  little  joy 
to  New  England.  Our  correspondent  in  Massa- 
chusetts explains  why. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  landmarks  In  small 
New  England  towns  were  the  wlilte-steepled 
church  and  the  shoe  factory.  Now  both  are 
disappearing.  Many  of  the  towers  have  been 
toppled  by  hurricanes;  the  shoe  factories 
have  been  hit  by  another  kind  of  whirlwind— 
the  rush  of  Imported  shoes  which.  In  the  first 
four  months  of  1970,  accounted  for  one  out  of 
every  three  pairs  on  the  American  market. 

In  1960  only  4  per  cent  of  shoes  sold  in  the 
United  States  were  made  abroad.  During  the 
decade,  however,  imports  increased  dramat- 
ically every  year  so  that  by  1969  the  propor- 
tion'was  25  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  deepest 
Inroads  made  by  Imports  have  been  on  the 
market  for  women's  dress  shoes  and  men's 
better  shoes,  varieties  which  the  New  Eng- 
land industry,  with  Massachusetts  in  the 
lead,  had  made  Its  specialty.  Pennsylvania 
which  has  concentrated  more  on  children's 
shoes,  has  not  suffered  as  much  through  the 
competition  from  Imports. 

This  Is  why  legislators  like  Representative 
James  Burke  of  Massachusetts  have  been 
pleading  for  the  imposition  of  quotas  to  re- 
strict shoe  imports  to  the  levels  of  1967  and 
1968.  Mr.  Burke  complains  about  the  flood- 
ing of  "our  market  with  cheap  shoes  made  by 
people  who  work  for  less  than  14  cents  an 
hour."  But  it  still  has  not  been  established 
that  the  American  shoe  industry  as  a  whole 
Is  In  Jeopardy,  nor  that  New  England's 
troubles  are  not  owing  in  large  measure  to 
antiquated  plants,  high  costs  of  production 
and  a  general  change  In  taste  which  makes 
Americans  prefer  the  southern  European  and 
Oriental  products. 
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The  haranguing  In  Washington  about  the 
undesirabiUty  of  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade  does  not  Interest  many  people  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  see  only  that  the  local  fac- 
tory is  shut  and  that  there  are  no  new  Jobs 
for  those  turned  off.  The  shoeworkers  are  a 
relatively  old  labour  force — their  average  age 
is  45 — and  their  skUls  are  not  easily  adapt- 
able to  any  other  Industry.  They  are  reluc- 
tant to  move  away  from  the  small  towns  and 
ethnic  concentrations  formed  by  their  Im- 
migrant fathers  who  were  drawn  to  the  shoe 
factories  50  or  60  years  ago.  And  in  general 
the  New  England  Shoe  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation reports  that  "the  majority  are  not 
getting  new  Jobs.  They  have  gone  on  relief." 

The  decline  of  the  shoe  industry  means 
also  the  decline  of  related  industries,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  shoe  machinery  and 
the  processing  of  leather.  The  estimates  of 
how  many  shoe  Jobs  have  been  lost  altogether 
varies:  the  shoe  workers'  trade  union  puts  it 
at  around  50,000  for  the  whole  country.  But 
the  main  fact  is  that  the  factories  have  been 
small — a  shoe  plant  with  500  employees  is 
considered  large — and  they  have  often  been 
the  main  source  of  work  in  their  towns. 

It  Is  premature  to  say  that  New  England 
win  lose  its  shoe  Industry  altogether  Just  as 
it  has  lost  its  textile  Industry.  There  are 
several  hundred  shoe  plants  still  operating 
In  the  region  and  a  big  shoe  city  like  Brock- 
ton. Massachusetts,  still  has  seven  or  eight 
of  them  open  (although  often  the  workers 
have  to  put  in  short  35-hour  weeks  which, 
considering  their  relatively  low  wage  of 
about  $2.70  an  hour,  hardly  keeps  them  pros- 
perous) ,  But  the  trend  is  ominous.  In  Massa- 
chusetts in  1967,  six  shoe  factories  closed, 
throwing  about  1,000  people  out  of  work;  in 
1968,  15  were  closed,  making  another  thou- 
sand Jobless;  by  1969  there  were  15  more 
closings,  but  the  factories  were  bigger  with 
4.045  put  out  of  work. 

It  is  astounding  to  see  once-humming 
shoe  towns  like  Mlddleboro,  Massachusetts, 
now  with  no  shoe  Industry  at  all.  The  own- 
ers of  the  last  company  to  shut  simply 
packed  up  their  machines  and  lasts  and 
took  them  to  Europe.  They  now  make  the 
same  shoes  to  the  same  style  and  send  them 
back  to  the  United  States.  "They  took  every- 
thing except  the  people,"  someone  said.  One 
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of  the  company's  executives,  one  of  the  rare 
Immigrant's  sons  to  rise  to  the  top  now  finds 
his  Italian  surname  a  positive  asset  in  his 
frequent  trips  abroad;  the  trouble  Is  that, 
like  good  second-generation  Italo-Amerlcans, 
he  does  not  speak  Italian. 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults of  my  1970  legislative  question- 
naire have  been  tabulated  and  a  copy 
of  the  results  have  been  sent  out  to  some 
150,000  postal  patrons  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of 
this  report  for  the  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  readers : 

CONORESSMAN   JaMES  H.   QUILLEN   REPORTS 

Fbom  Washington 

Deab  Friends:  I  am  happy  to  send  you  this 
special  Report  from  Washington  on  the  re- 
sults of  my  1970  legislative  questionnaire. 

This  year's  questionnaire  went  in  the  mall 
to  some  150,000  postal  patrons  In  the  First 
Congressional  District.  A  total  of  25,800  was 
returned — a  response  of  17.2'rc.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  this  percentage  of  re- 
turns. 

For  the  first  time,  I  Included  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire a  "His"  and  "Hers"  column  to  re- 
cord the  person's  "yes'"  or  "no"  vote.  I  re- 
ceived 22,860  returns  from  husbands  and 
wives,  1602  questionnaires  from  men  report- 
ing only  for  themselves,  and  1338  returns 
from  women  reporting  only  for  themselves. 

The  question  which  received  the  highest 
level  of  unanimity  of  opinion  was  number 
eight — "Should  the  Federal  Goverimient  re- 
fuse grants  or  loans  to  students  actively  en- 
gaging In  tinlawful  disorders?"  The  results 
revealed  that  92.8%  "His"  and  92.6%  "Hers" 
believed  the  Oovemment  should  cut  ofT 
funds  for  these  students. 

OVERALL  DISTRICT  RESULTS 
|ln  percentl 
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An  almost  identical  respyonse  was  received 
for  question  number  one  with  92.4'^  "His" 
and  92.5 '"o  "Hers"  opposing  busing  school- 
children to  achieve  better  racial  balance. 

President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzation  plan  of 
gradually  wilhdrawmg  U.S.  troofjs  and  re- 
placing them  with  South  Vietnamese  forces 
was  favored  by  se.Ori  "His"  and  86.5% 
"Hers." 

However,  I  received  no  clear-cut  majority 
of  opinion  to  question  number  four — "Re- 
gardless of  how  you  answered  the  previous 
question  (on  Vletnamlzation i .  do  you  feel 
that  the  withdrawal  of  troops  is  the  best 
means  of  eventually  ending  the  Vietnam 
war?"  The  results  revealed  that  45.4'"-^  "His" 
and  47.5 '"c  "Hers"  believed  the  withdrawal 
method  is  the  best  means  of  ending  the  war 
while  an  almost  equal  number,  47.9 '"r  "His" 
and  44  9'"^  "Hers,"  believed  otherwise.  It  la 
apparent  that  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
still  in  the  formative  stage  because  of  the 
number  of  blank  and  undecided  answers — 
6.7^^;  "His"  and  7.6':r  "Hers."  the  highest  for 
any  question  in  the  survey. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  responses — 
74.3 '"c  "His"  and  77.2  Tr  "Hers"— favored 
imposing  wage  and  price  controls. 

The  question  of  whether  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  should  be  given  top  priority  for 
fiscal  year  1970-71  was  favored  by  74.0 To 
"His"  and  70.5%  "Hers." 

Rettirns  also  showed  that  78.2  "^c  "His"  and 
77.0%  "Hers"  were  for  returning  a  percent- 
age of  Federal  tax  money  to  the  States  to  use 
as  they  see  fit. 

The  President's  comprehensive  plan  to 
fight  air  and  water  pollution  received  an 
afllrmative  response  with  86  3%  "His"  and 
85.9%  "Hers"  favoring  the  proposal. 

The  responses  from  htisbands  and  wives 
were  tabulated  separately  but  not  included 
In  the  "His"  and  "Hers"  overall  District  re- 
sults which  are  tabulated  below.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that  husbands  and  wives 
genera.Ily  agreed  with  each  other.  Differences 
were  evident  In  question  number  two  ( wage 
and  price  controls)  and  question  number 
four  (troop  withdrawal).  On  question  num- 
ber two,  4.4%  of  husbands  and  wives  ex- 
pressed direct  disagreement  and  on  question 
niunber  four,  5.9%  disagreed.  On  the  other 
questions,  there  were  no  great  dlflferenoes  of 
opinion. 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


His       Hers 


His       Hers 


His 


1.  Do  you  favor  busing  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  a  better  racial  balance?. 

t  ShouW  wage  and  price  controls  be  Im- 
posed to  stop  inflation? 

3.  Do  you  approve  ot  President  Nixon's 
plan  of  gradually  withdrawing  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam  and  replacing 
them  with  South  Vietnamese  forces?. 

*.  Regardless  ot  how  you  answered  the 
previous  question,  do  you  feel  that 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  Is  the  best 
means  ot  eventually  ending  the  Viet- 
nam war?.,     45, 


6.7 


6.5 


74.  3        77.  2 


86.  0       86.  b 


92.4 
22.3 


92.5 
20.0 


11.9       10.7 


47.5       47.9       44.9 


0.9 
3.4 


2  1 


6  7 


Hers 

1.0 
2.8 

2.8 
7.6 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


His       Hers 


His 


Hers 


His 


Hers 


5.  Oo  you  think  a  balanced  Federal  budget 

should  have  top  priority  tor  the  next 

fiscal  vear  (July  1970  to  June  1971)?.      74.0       70.5       20.6        20.8         5  4 

6.  Oo  you  favor  returning  a  percentage  ot 

the  tax  money  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  States  to  use  us 
theyseefit? 78.2        77.0        16.7        17.7         5.1 

7.  Oo  you  favor  President  Nixon's  com- 

prehensive plan  to  fight  air  and  water 

pollution?     86.3       85.9         7.1         6  5         6  6 

8.  Should  the  Federal  Government  refuse 

grants  or  loans  to  students  actively 

engaging  in  unlawful  disorders? 92.8        92.5         6.7         6.6  .5 


8  7 

5.3 

7  6 
.9 


I  want  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  each 
and  every  one  who  responded  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire, I  also  appreciate  receiving  the 
many  hundreds  of  letters  from  those  who 
wished  to  clarify  and  expand  their  views  on 
the  questions. 

Your  opinion  and  the  views  of  the  other 
citizens  of  the  First  District  are  of  great 
value  to  me  in  representing  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Quillen. 
OXVI 1681— Part  18 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   JHCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mrs.  GRimTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Congress  observes  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  and  joins  with  concerned 


citizen.^  throughout  the  world  giving  voice 
to  the  aspirations  of  100  million  people 
of  East  and  Central  Europe  for  freedom. 
For  the  past  25  years,  the  once  inde- 
pendent coim tries  of  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania 
have  been  oppressed  by  Communist  dom- 
ination, with  its  people  suffering  the 
harsh  physical,  political,  ciiltural,  and 
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spiritual  repression  that  comes  with  the 
denial  of  man's  most  basic  rights. 

A  great  portion  of  America's  heritage 
stems  from  the  Old  World  of  east  and 
central  Europe  and  the  many  of  its  peo- 
ple who  came  to  our  shores  seeking  a 
new  and  better  life.  Indeed,  we  know 
well  then-  strength  and  courage  as  well 
as  their  steadfast  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  justice  and  liberty.  Tlierefore,  let  us 
take  this  occasion  to  remember  the  fate 
of  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
their  unwavermg  struggle  for  national 
self-determination.  And,  let  us  take  this 
occasion  to  demonstrate  the  bonds  of 
solidarity  that  imite  mankind  every- 
where for  freedom. 


HOUSING  AND  THE  VOTERS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  nearly  2  years  I  have  been 
gravely  concerned  about  the  housing 
shortage  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
and  particularly  in  San  Jose,  which  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. As  in  other  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  Nation,  the  private  housing  industry 
in  this  area  has  been  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  new  housing,  particularly 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 
Consequently,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  families  have  been  forced  to  live  In 
conditions  that  are  disgraceful  by  mod- 
ern standards.  Yet  efforts  to  relieve  this 
situation  with  public  housing  have  been 
thwarted  by  an  anachronistic  Stat€  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  requires 
voter  approval  for  public  housing  devel- 
opment. That  law  Is  now  being  chal- 
lenged in  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 
In  the  following  excellent  editorial,  Louis 
S.  Simon,  area  vice  president  of  KPIX 
channel  5  television,  defines  the  issue 
and  Its  significance  for  my  district: 
The  Right  Decision 

Two  years  ago,  San  Jose  voters  rejected  low 
rent  housing  in  their  area.  After  that  elec- 
tion, Federal  legal  agencies  received  cxjm- 
plaints  about  a  lack  of  adequate  housing. 
The  agencies  took  up  the  case  and  filed  suit 
in  Federal  Court. 

A  landmark  ruling  followed.  The  court 
struck  down  a  section  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion that  required  a  majority  vote  of  a  com- 
munity before  public  housing  can  be  built. 

The  court  said  the  voting  requirement 
denied  low  income  groups  equal  protection 
under  the  law. 

The  court  noted  that  Callfomla  law  makes 
It  tougher  for  state  agencies  to  get  Federal 
Housing  assistance  for  the  poor  and  the  nU- 
norltiee.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  court 
said,  other  state  agencies  can  get  Federal 
funds  to  build  highways,  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals. But  no  one  votes  on  this  aid. 

Why  then  require  an  election  for  public 
housing? 

We  believe  the  court's  decision  recognized 
the  unfairness  of  a  statute  that's  been  on  the 
books  ever  since  California  approved  the 
voting  requirement  twenty  yeais  ago. 

The  point  is  .  .  .  where  do  people  with  low 
incomes  turn  when  a  community  rejects  pub- 
lic housing?  In  San  Joee,  the  Housing  Au- 
thority has  500  emergency  apyplicatlons  for 
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low  income  housing,  and  another  1,200  on 
a  waiting  list.  It  can  offer  understanding,  but 
not  housing. 

The  dispute  over  the  voting  requirement 
is  now  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Its  decision  Is  profoundly  important. 

At  stake  Is  the  chance  to  give  low  income 
families  greater  hope  to  live  in  a  better  en- 
vironment. 


THADDEUS  MACHROWICZ 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent death  of  U.S.  District  Judge  Tliad- 
deus  Maclirowicz  has  deeply  saddened  all 
of  his  colleaguei  in  the  Congress,  and  de- 
prived the  American  people  of  a  brilliant 
jurist. 

Ted  Machrcwicz,  who  served  with  such 
distinction  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  a  man  of  many  interests  and 
talents.  But  his  insatiable  drive  for  jus- 
tice and  dignity  for  his  lellowman,  and 
his  enormous  contribution  to  social  legis- 
lation adopted  by  the  Congre.ss,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  splendid  records  of 
one  man's  achievements  in  thi.s  country's 
history. 

Ted's  contribution  in  the  field  of  social 
justice  deserves  just  as  much  attention. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  forces  in  es- 
tablishing a  congressional  committee 
which  investigated  the  bizarre  Katyn 
Forest  massacre  in  1952  where  more  than 
15,000  Polish  army  cflBcers  were  murdered 
by  the  Soviet  NKVD  and  dumped  into 
mass  graves  in  the  Katyn  Forest. 

This  monstrous  crime  shook  the  moral 
conscience  of  the  free  world,  and  since 
the  discovei-y  of  the  graves  in  1944,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  stubbornly  denied  that 
it  was  responsible  for  this  massacre,  and 
in  a  most  clumsy  way  has  tried  to  blame 
the  Nazis  for  this  crime. 

The  House  of  Representatives  estab- 
lished a  select  committee,  in  1952,  to  in- 
vestigate the  Katyn  Forest  massacre,  and 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  Congressman  Ray 
Madden,  was  its  chairman.  Ted  Mach- 
rowicz  was  one  of  the  most  forceful 
members  of  that  select  committee,  and 
through  his  skill  and  penetrating  prod- 
ding, he  was  able  to  piece  together  an 
indescribable  chain  of  evidence  which 
proved  to  the  entire  world  that  there 
could  be  no  further  doubt  about  Soviet 
guilt  in  committing  this  monstrous  crime. 

The  select  committee  conducted  exten- 
sive investigations  throughout  England 
and  Europe,  and  through  all  the  hear- 
ings, both  in  England  and  the  European 
continent,  it  was  the  rapier-like  question- 
ing of  Ted  Machrowicz  which  brought 
out  indescribable  testimony  of  Soviet 
guilt. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  as 
chief  investigator  of  that  select  commit- 
tee, and  I  can  testify  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  that  all  sorts  of 
pressures  were  placed  on  our  committee 
to  tone  down  our  investigation  and  save 
the  Soviets. 

It  was  Ted  Machrowicz,  along  with 
Congressman  Madden  and  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  committee — both  Democrats 
and  Republicans — who  refused  to  yield 
to  these  pressures  and  insisted  that  the 
full  bizarre  details  of  this  massacre  must 
be  brought  to  world  attention,  and  the 
guilt  for  this  horrendous  crime,  firmly 
fixed  by  indisputable  evidence. 

Ted  Machrowicz  had  built  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  determination  by  his 
valuable  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
select  committee.  He  was  able  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  mur- 
dered 15,000  Polish  military  officers  who 
were  driven  into  Eastern  Poland  by  pur- 
suing Nazi  forces  in  1939  and  placed  in 
three  camps  near  Smolensk,  Russia.  The 
Soviets  transported  these  15,000  Polish 
officers  on  the  pretext  that  they  were 
going  to  regroup  the  Polish  forces  and 
help  Poland's  struggle  against  Nazi  in- 
vasion. 

Only  after  the  Polish  army  officers 
were  taken  to  the  three  camps  near 
Katyn,  did  the  monstrous  plot  against 
Poland  began  to  take  shape.  It  became 
apparent  that  the  Polish  officers  were 
brought  to  Russia  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  massacred  so  that  they  could  not 
rise  again  in  postwar  Poland.  The  So- 
viets, even  then,  had  a  master  plan  to 
plunge  Poland  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  destroy  every  resistant  element  with- 
in the  country  that  might  seriously 
threaten  the  new  Russian  regime. 

It  was  Ted  Machrowicz  who  stubbornly 
pursed  every  piece  of  evidence  after  piece 
of  evidence  to  show  how  the  Polish  army 
oflBcers  were  taken  to  the  KatjTi  Forest 
near  Smolensk,  Russia,  murdered  there 
by  the  NKVD  and  dmnped  into  mass 
graves. 

His  untimely  death  is  an  enormous 
loss  to  humanity. 

Mrs.  Pucinski  joins  me  in  expressing 
a  continuing  sorrow  to  his  widow  and 
family. 


A  NEW  FARM  PROGRAM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  delib- 
erations for  a  new  farm  program  to 
replace  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965 
broke  off  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  June  2  in  a  dispute  over  pro- 
gram provisions. 

Interest  in  resimiing  the  discussions 
was  revitalized  last  week  when  the  Sen- 
ate approved  a  limit  of  $20,000  on  in- 
dividual farm  program  payments.  This 
is  the  same  level  which  the  House  ap- 
proved twice  during  1969. 

Opponents  of  limiting  giant  farm  pay- 
ments suddenly  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  and  are  willing  to  compromise 
for  a  payment  limit  of  $165,000  i  $55,000 
per  crop  maximum,  for  participation  in 
each  of  three  basic  farm  programs)  per 
producer  annually.  This  level  of  "limita- 
tion" makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea. 

Today  I  have  written  the  224  Members 
of  the  House  who  on  May  27,  1969,  sup- 
ported limiting  payments  at  $20,000. 
Several  Members  of  the  House  have 
called  my  oflBce  recently  indicating  their 
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support  of  a  $20,000  limit  on  payments, 
even  though  they  opposed  the  idea  last 
year.  For  their  reference  I  include  here 
a  copy  of  my  letter; 

h  proposal  is  being  actively  promoted  from 
both  ends  of  Independence  Avenue  to  estab- 
lish a  farm  program  payment  limit  at  $165. 
000  per  person  annually  ($55,000  maximum 
for  each  of  three  crop  programs)  rather  than 
at  the  $20,000  per  person  level  which  was 
approved  last  week  In  the  Senate  and  has 
twice,  with  your  vote,  passed  the  House. 

The  House  should  not — and  need  not — 
accept  a  limit  one  penny  higher  than  the 
$20,000  Senate  version. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  some 
Members  of  the  House  have,  commendably, 
been  actively  seeking  a  point  of  compromise 
on  payment  limits  which  could  help  assure 
passage  of  a  new  farm  program.  Payment 
limits  are  one  of  the  m.ijor  unresolved  is- 
sufs  facing  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture But  the  compromise  at  $165,000  Is 
not  really  a  compromise  at  all.  It's  a  clever 
last-ditch  effort  to  side-track  the  campaign 
for  a  responsible  limit  on  farm  payments. 
To  me.  and  I  hope  to  you,  a  limit  of  $165,000 
is  tinaccep'able, 

A  payment  limit  at  that  level  would  te  an 
empty  victory.  The  USDA  earlier  this  year 
(analysis  supplied  1-28-70)  said  a  $330,000 
limit  (SllO.OOO  per  crop)  will  yield  savings 
to  the  ta.xpayer  of  $13  million  to  $52  million 
a  year,  depending  on  effectiveness  of  admin- 
istration This  suggests  how  modest  would 
be  savings  at  the  $165,000  limit.  A  $165,000 
limit  would  do  little  to  stop  the  trend  under 
which  Joint  farming  Interests  use  big  govern- 
ment payment  checks  to  buy  up  smaller 
f'mily- type  operations. 

Some  Members  may  be  tempted  to  accept 
th3  $165,000  limit  out  of  conviction  that 
the  Congress  must  pass  a  farm  bill  this  year 
at  any  price.  I  must  disagree.  A  minor  cos- 
metization  of  this  program  without  major 
reform  is  too  high  a  price  for  the  nation,  the 
farmer,  or  a  political  party  to  pay. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  Is  a  waste- 
ful, high  cost,  Ineffective  program  that  Is 
seriously  damaging  American  agriculture 
Feed  grain  and  cotton  programs  could  be 
drafted  In  time  by  the  new  Congress  and 
wheat  growers  are  schedtiled  to  vote  in  the 
next  two  weeks  on  their  1971  program. 

A  limit  0!f  $165,000  per  person  can  hardly 
qualify  as  major  reform.  Surely,  there  are 
national  priorities  which  must  come  ahead 
Of  $165,000  a  year  payments  to  gigantic 
farm  operations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Pindley, 
Representative  in  Congress. 
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being  disagreeable.  Although  confident, 
he  is  not  enamoured  with  his  own  ability 
and  wLsdom.  He  listens  to  others  and 
does  so  genuinely,  accepting  advice  and 
counsel  whenever  it  can  advance  the 
Coast  Guard, 

He  has  the  courage  to  make  touch  de- 
cisions and  It  may  have  been  this  abihtv, 
wliich  he  demonstrated  on  the  Hill,  that 
won  him  the  new  assignment. 

Upon  Captain  Kesler's  transfer,  Adm 
Chester  R.  Bender.  Commandaiit.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  awarded  him  the  Coa.<^t 
Guard  Commendation  Medal  The  cita- 
tion reads: 

For  meritorious  achievement   in   the  per- 
formance of  duties  as  Chief,  Legislative  Af- 
fairs Division,  Office  of  Public  and  Interna- 
tional  Affairs,  U.S.   Coast   Guard   Headquar- 
ters from  June  1967  to  June  1970.  Captain 
Kesler  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  per- 
severing attention  to  legislation  important  to 
the   Coast   Guard,   Through   his   keen    fore- 
sight and  initiative,  he  has  anticipated  the 
problems    Incident    to    the    introduction    of 
bills   and,   by   his   efforts,   has   been   largely 
responsible   for  their   expeditious   handling. 
Hi';  frequent  contacts  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, their  staffs  and  Department  of  Trans- 
portation officials  have  been  characterized  by 
his   aggressive   leadership   and   unhesitating 
assumption      of      responsibilities,      however 
great,    to   accompllsli    the   discharge    cf    his 
assignments.   The   highly   effective   relation- 
ship existent  between  the  Coast  Guard  and 
legislative  officials  is  testimony  of  his  out- 
standing loyalty  and  abilities.  Captain  Kes- 
lers  skill   and  diplomacy   in  carrying  out   a 
most    sensitive    assignment    have    won    him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated.  His  Initiative, 
diligence  and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty 
are  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  join  me  in 
wishing  Captain  Kesler  success  in  his 
new  assignment. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FREEDOMS  AND  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY—IN PRINCIPLE  IN 
PRACTICE 


MAKING  HOUSE  VOTES  ON  THE 
RECORD 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OF    MINNESOTA 


A  SALUTE  TO  CAPT.  "WILLIAM  KES- 
LER, JR.,  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

i.^i'n.?^^^^^'^-  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
IS.  1970,  after  3  years  as  Chief  of  Leg- 
^  ative  Affairs  Division  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  Capt.  -William  Kesler.  Jr.,  was 
ransferred  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Sta- 
hon  Governors  Island,  N.Y..  to  be  captain 

ahiS^  ^T  °^  ^^"^  York.  In  terms  of 
awiity  and  qualifications,  the  assignment 

the  Hiff  r^-  r^"^"  ^  ^^  *s  ''"^wn  on 
ml  I  ,<?^  demonstrated  an  uncom- 
mon ability  to  get  along  with  and  work 
^ith  people.  He  can  disagree  without 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  reform 
its  procedures  is  long  overdue.  We  want 
to  get  on  the  record  the  votes  on  amend- 
ments which  are  crucial  to  the  welfare 
of  this  country.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives follows  the  practice  today 
which  is  borrowed  from  the  British  and 
they,  in  turn,  had  adopted  the  practice 
of  secret  or  nonrecord  votes  several  cen- 
turies ago  in  order  to  protect  the  mem- 
bers from  retaliation  from  the  King. 

But  140  years  ago  the  British  reformed 
their  system  to  put  their  votes  on  the 
record.  When  we  put  our  votes  on  the 
record  on  important  amendments  such 
as  the  ABM,  the  SST  and  many  other 
important  matters,  we  will  have  brought 
the  House  of  Representatives  into  the 
20th  century.  This  reform  is  long 
overdue. 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

('T    CALIFORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  criticism,  much  of  it  justified. 
directed    at    college    admini.stiators.    I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  include  m  the 
Record  a  recent  memorandum  submitted 
by  on<»  administrator  who   has   earned 
the  confidence  and  re.'=;pect' of  his  com- 
munity.  Cli.fTord  G    Erick.son.   chancel- 
lor-superintendent   of    the    San    Mateo 
Junior    College    District,    encompa.ssing 
three    junior    colleges    in    San    Mateo 
County,  Calif.,  has  set  forth  an  excellent 
description     of     administrative     action 
taken  under  crisis  condition?.  I  hojje  it 
will  provide  some  hope  to  skeptics  that 
there  is  considerable  positive  leadership 
being  off'ered  by  many  of  our  educational 
administrators. 
The  memorandum  follows: 
Educational  Prfedoms  and  Responsibil- 
ity—in  Principle,  in  PR.fCTicE 
Office      of      the      Chancellor- 

SL'PERINTENDENT. 

San    Mateo    Junior    College    District, 
May  13, 1970. 

To:  Faculty  Members.  Students  and  Admin- 
istrators, Canada  College,  College  of  San 
Mateo,   Skyline   College. 

From:  Clifford  G.  Erlckson,  Chancellor- 
Superintendent. 
Following  Is  the  text  of  a  statement  which 
I  presented  as  an  Information  Item  last 
night  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Us  meet- 
ing at  College  of  San  Mateo: 

IN    PRINCIPLE 

There  are  a  number  of  freedoms  which 
must  be  preserved  in  higher  education  In 
the  American  open  democratic  society — 
among  them,  the  freedom  to  teach,  the  free- 
dom to  learn,  the  freedom  to  dissent  peace- 
fully. Each  of  these  freedoms  brings  with 
It  responsibility  for  objective  scholarship, 
for  extending  equal  rights  to  others,  and  for 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  and  respect  for 
all  participants  in  debate. 

In  times  of  stress,  some  advocates  of  a  par- 
ticular freedom  may  become  inclined,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  by  reason  of  the 
ardency  of  their  cause,  to  overlook  the  other 
freedoms.  The  advocate  of  the  freedom  to  di.s- 
sent  may  seek  subversion  of  the  freedom  to 
teach  and  to  learn.  In  order  to  encourage 
others  to  dissent.  Or  he  may  deliberately  turn 
to  violence  to  create  trauma  in  the  system 
rather  than  using  the  estabUshed  channels  of 
participation  to  convey  his  views. 

The  advocate  of  a  particular  political  posi- 
tion may  urge  the  college  to  embrace  his 
view  as  an  official  position,  thereby  destroy- 
ing the  role  of  the  college  in  a  free'society  as 
a  marketplace  of  ideas.  Those  who  advocate 
college  sanction  of  a  particular  philosophy 
may  forget  that  the  college  can  and  has  be- 
come an  Instrument  of  government  m  a  non- 
democratic  state  In  Germany  m  the  1930s, 
the  college  faculty  members  aiid  students  lost 
their  freedom  of  dissent,  as  have  students 
and  teachers  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  that  and 
some  other  decades. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  college 
community  in  America  remain  a  place  of 
freedom  to  teach,  to  learn  and  to  dissent, 
rather  than  a  place  for  indoctrination  in  par- 
ticular orthodoxies.   In  a  word,  the  college 
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should  b€  nonpohtlCBl  as  an  Institution,  but 
It  should  encourage  rational  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  great  public  questions,  as  well  as 
the  communication  of  Individual  views  on 
political  and  social  questions  within  the  es- 
tablished structure  for  participation  and 
representation  in  the  democratic  system. 

IN    PRACTICE 

There  are  a  few  who,  at  this  time,  advocate 
closing  cf  classes  to  devote  all  of  our  re- 
.•^ources  to  the  study  of  current  international 
affairs.  But  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
faculty  and  students  wish  to  continue  teach- 
ing and  learning  In  law,  nursing,  mathe- 
matic.-;.  and  a  hundred  or  more  other  profes- 
sions and  fields  in  order  to  serve  society  and 
the  nation  more  effectively  In  its  future  days 
of  peace  or  stress.  These  people  are  mindful 
of  our  trust  for  stewardship  of  public  re- 
sources granted  for  educational  purposes  (In 
this  district,  about  $86,000  per  class  day  for 
the  three-college  system). 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  developed  a  body 
of  policy  over  the  years  which  is  consistent 
with  the  statements  above.  The  Board  has 
welcomed  participation  in  Its  deliberations  by 
students,  faculty,  administration  and  com- 
munity It  h,is  listened  attentively  and  made 
Us  decisions  on  policy  after  weighing  all 
viewpoints. 

In  the  past  week,  the  students,  faculty 
members,  and  administrators  of  our  three 
colleges  have  shown  their  commitment  to  the 
principles  above  by  the  following: 

1.  When,  in  accord  with  Governor  Reagan's 
request,  classes  were  cancelled  May  7  and 
May  8,  educational  symp>oslums  were  held  to 
discuss.  In  a  responsible  way,  matters  of 
national  concern. 

2.  Private  funds  have  been  raised  to  send 
a  delegation  of  representatives  to  Washing- 
ton to  convey  the  petitions  and  resolutions 
from  students,  teachers  and  the  Board  di- 
rectly to  Congress  and  to  President  Nixon. 

3.  Classes  were  resumed  on  May  11  on  a 
normal  basis.  Further  symposiums  on  the 
matters  of  public  concern  have  been  held 
outside  of  classes,  with  attendance  optional. 

4.  The  college  presidents  have  declared 
the  right  of  teachers  and  students  to  follow 
their  individual  conscience  with  respect  to 
class  teaching  and  class  attendance,  with 
the  understanding  that  teachers  will  not  be 
paid  for  sessions  they  do  not  conduct  and 
students  will  be  graded  In  accord  with  normal 
academic  standards. 

In  short,  the  colleges  of  this  district  are 
meeting  their  responsibilities  by: 

1.  Continuing  Instruction  of  excellence  In 
the  many  fields  developed  by  the  faculty, 
approved  by  the  Board,  and  elected  by  the 
students: 

2.  Providing  opportunity  for  discussion  on 
great  social  and  political  questions: 

3.  Assisting  students  to  Improve  their  com- 
munication in  a  participatory  democratic 
process; 

4.  Protecting  the  rights  to  teach  and  learn 
and  the  right  to  dissent  with  equal  vigor;  and 

5.  Allowing  each  according  to  his  con- 
science to  withdraw,  If  he  must,  from  the 
classroom,  with  the  usual  consequences  for 
those  who  do  not  meet  academic  and  Insti- 
tutional standards. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hu.sband  ahve  or  dead?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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UNIVERSITY  CITY,   MO..  ASKS  FOR 
NEW  PRIORITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  question  and  the  im- 
port of  changing  the  national  priorities 
of  this  Government.  I  count  myself 
among  them. 

We  have  stressed,  spoken  out,  and 
voted  for  a  policy  whereby  the  resources 
of  this  Nation  might  be  allocated  in 
accordance  with  the  crises  which  bear 
down  upon  our  people  and  which  threat- 
en the  security  of  the  country. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  have  taken  positions  to  curb 
military  spending.  I  count  myself  among 
them.  We  have  noted  the  domestic  needs 
of  American  citizens,  the  conditions  of 
our  cities,  the  division  among  our  pop- 
ulace. 

This  concern  for  new  priorities  is  not 
a  concern  of  partisan  politics.  It  is  a 
concern  of  American  citizens. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  letter  and  resolution  from 
the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Univer- 
sity City,  Mo.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  those  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  who  will  sit  in  conference  to 
resolve  funds  for  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams and  urge  that  they  allocate  maxi- 
mum funds. 

The  letter  follows: 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
City  of  UNrvERSixY  City,  Mo.. 

July  9,  1970. 
Hon.  William  Clay, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clay:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  all  members  present  at  the  City  Council 
meeting  of  July  6,  1970. 

Tlie  wording  of  the  Resolution  fairly  ex- 
presses the  feeling  of  the  Coimcll  members 
as  to  the  desperate  need  for  changing  na- 
tional priorities  and  spending  patterns. 
Sincerely  yours. 

N.\THAN   B     KaUFM.\N, 

Mayor. 
resolution 

Vast  areas  of  many  central  cities,  suburbs 
and  older  neighborhoods  are  suffering  from 
an  accelerated  decay  and  abandonment  as 
exemplified  by  several  thousand  vacant  and 
dilapidated  buildings  In  cities  adjacent  to  the 
City  of  University  City.  Missouri. 

The  spreading  deterioration  of  these  urban 
areas  has  been  causing  great  economic  losses 
to  property  owners  while  Intensifying  the 
deprivations  of  their  residents  and  denying 
the  opportunities  for  self  help  to  many  of 
these  residents. 

City  governments  serving  areas  where  some 
70  7o  of  the  United  States  citizens  reside  have 
been  receiving  In  recent  years  only  about 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  Federal  budg- 
etary outlays  for  the  hundreds  of  aid  pro- 
grams. (1) 


On  the  other  hand,  in  large  measure  the 
enormous  Federal  military  exi>endlture8  (now 
over  70  billions  annually)  are  among  the 
prime  causes  of  the  inflationary  cost  pres- 
sures— which  are  strangling  city  services 
everywhere — and  which  are  threatening  to 
force  reductions  in  services  In  University 
City. 

This  great  Federal  commitment  to  mill- 
tary  expenditures  also  has  caused  exasperat- 
ing delays  In  the  Implementation  of  aid  pro- 
grams to  University  City,  and  has  curtailed 
heretofore  promised  federal  aid  to  Its  pro- 
grams In  housing  and  urban  renewal,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  hundreds  of  cities. 

We  believe  the  greatest  threats  to  thla 
nation's  stability  and  security  came  from 
problems  centered  in  urban  areas,  such  u 
housing,  education,  employment,  welfare, 
race,  crime  and  pyollutlon. 

Therefore,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
University  City,  Missouri,  urges  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  immediately  re- 
direct the  resources  and  to  reestablish  the 
priorities  of  the  Federal  Government  so  that 
far  greater  emphasis  Is  placed  on  funding 
domestic  needs  In  order  to  avoid  a  national 
catastrophe  of  American  cities  being  de- 
stroyed by  urban  decay. 

Adopted  July  6. 1970. 

Nathan   B,  Kaufman. 

Mayor. 

Attest : 

Francis  C.  Flynn, 

City  Clerk. 
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I  City  Government  Finances  in  1967-68.  series  GF  68-No.  4, 
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'  The  Budget  in  Brief,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
fiscal  year  1971,  p.  72. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  JULY  15, 
1970 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
America  proudly  celebrates  the  fourth  of 
July,  our  national  independence  day.  We 
are  reminded  of  our  good  fortune  to  be 
living  In  a  free  nation,  protected  by  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  Unfortunately, 
for  the  past  11  years,  we  have  also  par- 
ticipated in  another  celebration  during 
July:  Captive  Nations  Week.  We  are 
sadly  reminded  of  the  subjugated  peo- 
ples of  several  Eastern  and  Central 
European  countries  who  do  not  possess 
the  rights  of  free  speech,  petition,  press, 
or  religion.  Rather  political  imprison- 
ment is  widely  known  and  few  dare  to 
rise  in  criticism  of  the  Government. 

These  brave  people,  the  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Estonians, 
Ukrainians,  Bulgars,  Czechs,  and  Slavs 
refuse  to  accept  these  conditions.  They 
continually  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
causes  of  freedom  and  independence  de- 
spite the  brutal  reaction  to  such  stir- 
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rings  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  the  United 
Slates,  a  country  which  cherishes  the 
preservation  of  individual  freedoms  and 
encourages  constructive  dissent,  join 
with  other  nations  of  the  free  world  in 
denouncing  the  oppression  of  the  captive 
nations  and  in  expressing  our  sympathy 
and  support  for  their  struggles  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  self-determination  and 
to  guarantee  basic  national  liberties  to 
their  people. 


BRITISH    ARMS    SALES    TO    SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  the  already  grave 
situation  in  southern  Africa  will  further 
deteriorate  if  the  new  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  carries  out  its  an- 
nounced intention  of  resuming  arms  sales 
to  South  Africa. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  dated 
June  25  from  the  Observer  Foreign  News 
Service  by  Colin  Legum.  an  acknowledged 
expert  on  Africa: 

Bl.ack  Africa's  Worries  About  Co.nsfrvative 
Plans 
(By  Colin  Legum) 

The  new  British  Conservative  Government 
has  started  off  on  the  wrong  foot  in  Africa. 
Its  pre-election  promises  to  resume  arms 
sales  to  South  Africa  and  to  reactivate  the 
Slmonstown  naval  agreement  to  defend  the 
Cape  route  in  the  South  Atlantic  have  cre- 
ated the  Impression  that  British-South 
African  relations  are  likely  to  Improve — an 
Impression  which  Mr.  John  Vorster's  apart- 
heid regime  Is  doing  Its  best  to  promote. 

This  prospect  has  Immediately  raised  the 
anger  and  suspicions  of  many  African  Suites, 
vociferously  led  by  Zambia's  President,  Dr. 
Kenneth  Kaunda.  He  fears  that  the  arms 
sale  and  the  Slmonstown  agreement  are  only 
t.he  first  of  a  number  of  other  crucial  British 
decisions  that  may  be  taken  In  southern 
Africa. 

Even  while  Mr.  Wilson's  administration  wis 
In  office.  Dr.  Kaunda  was  anxious  about  the 
pos.5ibility  of  a  deal  over  Rhodesia  with  the 
rebel  regime  led  by  Mr.  Ian  Smith;  now  that 
tne  Tories  (Conservatives)  are  In  power  his 
suspicions  are  much  stronger.  He  Is  also 
concerned  about  the  future  of  Anglo-Portu- 
guese relations  in  connection  with  the  two 
wtuguese  colonies.  Angola  and  Mozambique 
,n;^''^  guerrilla  warfare  has  been  on  since 

There  are  three  aspects  of  these  relations 
^Mch  most  deeply  concern  Zambia's  Presi- 
dent. The  first  Is  over  the  naval  blockade  of 
oeira  the  main  Mozambique  port  through 
t,ni    v.*^^^  Rhodeslans   operate   their  sanc- 

ons-busting  operations.  If  the  Conserva- 
Dmm.  ^'T.  *°  ^"'^  ^^'^  blockade— as  they 
S'*'*  ^  ^°  ^^^"^  ''^  Opposltlon-he 
in7,  If  *  ^^'■'  ^^  *^^  *^'n  en'l  °f  tl^e  wedge 
m  further  weakening  the  International  sanc- 
tions campaign  against  Rhodesia 
th!*^™^i^'  ^^  '^  watching  to  see  whether 
llho^?  ^""^^  Government  will  rescind  the 
Brit?cK  «  ^^'^'■'^'"^'''''^  discouragement  of 
Hon  PoK™^  participating  In  the  £170  mll- 
M^L^t^""*"^^*  hydro-electric  project  In 
Mozambique  which,  in  his  view,  is  designed 
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to  strengthen  the  economic  and  strategic 
Interests  of  Portugal,  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia. 

This  project  has  been  designed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  cooperaUon  with  the  South  Afri- 
cans, to  achieve  a  number  of  objectives:  to 
strengthen  Portugal's  economic  hold  on 
Mozambique  In  its  struggle  with  FRELIMO, 
the  leading  Mozambique  liberation  move- 
ment, by  creating  an  Important  new  indus- 
trial base  which  will  enable  the  Lisbon  Gov- 
ernment to  fuiflU  its  ambition  of  sending 
another  one  million  Portuguese  settlers  to 
strengthen  its  present  100,000  settler  popu- 
lation in  the  territory,  and  to  supply  addi- 
tional electric  power  to  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia. 

Apart  from  Barelays  Bank  DCO,  which  is 
involved  in  the  project  through  Its  South 
African  subsidiary,  two  other  British  arms 
have  indicated  a  keen  Interest  to  participate 
m  the  development  of  Cabora-Bassa— English 
Electric  and  Guest,  Keen  and  Nettlefold 
(GKN).  The  Wilson  Government  advised 
Englich  Electric  that  participation  in  Cabora- 
Bassa  might  lay  it  open  to  charges  under 
the  sanctions  laws  against  Rhodesia:  as  a 
result  of  this  warning  they  withheld  their 
participation.  GKN  has  subsidiaries  In  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia,  as  well  as  holding  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  a  company  registered  In 
Zambia 

There  Is  every  likelihood  that  if  British 
firms  were  to  be  given  the  green  light  at 
Cabora-Bassa  Zambia  and  other  African 
countries  would  consider  taking  action 
against  firms  who  become  Involved,  as  well 
as  against  their  associates  and  subsidiaries. 
The  third  aspect  of  President  Kaunda's 
an.xieties  is  the  possibility  of  Portugal  be- 
coming involved  with  Britain  and'^  South 
Africa  in  a  naval  agreement  centered  on 
Slmonstown. 

As  the  neighbour  country  to  Rhodesia,  as 
well  as  to  the  Portuguese  territories  and 
South  Africa,  whose  northermost  military 
base  is  located  in  the  Caprivi  Strip— his  coun'- 
try  is  directly  exposed  to  any  increased  pres- 
sures that  mleht  build  up  in  Southern 
Africa.  Hence  his  concern  about  British  poli- 
cies in  that  part  of  the  world. 

He  has  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  military  vulnerability  of  Zambia, 
and  on  his  recent  European  tour  held  dis- 
cussions with  various  leaders  about  his  fu- 
ture defence  needs.  The  Yugoslavs  are  known 
to  have  offered  their  help.  The  Italians  are 
already  engaged  in  helping  to  train  Zambia's 
air  force. 

President  Kaunda  is  today  the  most  in- 
fluential African  leader  in  Southern  Africa. 
His  country  is  economically  strong  and  one 
of  Britain's  most  Important  African  trading 
partners.  Even  after  the  recent  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  copper  industry,  the  two  copper 
mining  giants.  American  Metal  Climax  and 
Mr.  Harry  Oppenheimer's  Anglo-American 
Company,  have  a  large  stake  in  the  country's 
copper  wealth. 

Relations  between  Zambia  and  Britain 
cooled  considerably  even  under  the  Labour 
Government,  and  as  a  result  President  Kaun- 
da has  been  trying  to  diversify  the  range 
of  foreign  Arms  engaged  in  developing  his 
country's  resources.  Any  further  deteriora- 
tion in  Anglo-Zambian  relations  could  be 
greatly  damaging  to  British  Interests. 

Nor  does  President  Kaunda  stand  alone;  as 
chairman  of  the  I4-natlon  East  and  Central 
African  Region  he  is  able  to  play  an  Impor- 
tant leadership  role  within  a  group  of  Afri- 
can countries  extending  southwards  from 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  through  East  Africa 
and  the  Congo,  down  to  Botswana  on  Zam- 
bia's southern  flank. 

He  is  also  a  highly  respected  and  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, which  is  due  to  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  Singapore  next  January.  His  Ambassador 
at  the  United  Nations  has  already  been  given 
instructions  to  take  an  initiative  In  helping 
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to  mobilise  the  42  African  member-States  to 
challenge  British  policies  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council. 

The  very  last  thing  Mr.  Heath's  new  Gov- 
ernment could  wish  for  is  to  start  its  career 
by  an  open  confrontation  at  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  African  members  and  their 
supporters,  with  its  inevitable  fallout  at  the 
next  Commonwealth  meeting. 

Therefore  the  task  facing  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  as  the  new  Foreign  Secretarj-  is  how  to 
fulfil  the  Conservatives'  pro-electlon  pledges 
to  South  Africa  without  creating  a  new  crisis 
of  relations  between  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
Africa  and  the  Commonwealth. 


GONE— BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
district  that  I  represent  in  south  subur- 
ban Cook  County  is  criiscros.'^ed  by  many 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  railroads  and  I 
remind  the  Member?  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chicago  area  remains  the  railroad  capi- 
tal of  the  Nation.  An  extremely  pertinent 
and  penetrating  editorial  in  the  Blue 
Lsland,  111.,  Sun-Standard.  Thursday, 
July  9.  emphasizes  many  local  factors 
which  apply  properly  to  problems  of  rail- 
road passenger  service  across  the  coun- 
try. It  follows: 

Gone — But  Not  Forgotten 

What's  in  the  future  for  American  railroad 
passenger  service? 

That  question  Is  of  Interest  to  residents  of 
Blue  Island  for  this  city  has  been  a  Tail- 
road  town"  since  years  prior  to  the  Civil 
war. 

Old  timers  of  Blue  Island  have  sadly 
watched  crack  passenger  trains,  which  for 
years  ran  between  Chicago  and  the  West 
Coast,  disappear  from  the  scene. 

Some  30  to  40  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen 
or  more  passenger  trains  opera  tine  each  wav 
on  the  Rock  Island  through  Blue  Island.  To- 
day that  number  has  shrunk  tn  where  there 
are  now  but  two  Inter-clty  trains  operated 
on  tlie  Rock  Island. 

The  Peoria  Rocket,  put  Into  operation  In 
the  early  'SOs  with  great  fanfare  still  makes 
its  daily  round  trip  between  Peoria  and  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Rocket  leaves  Peoria,  primarily  for  the 
convenience  of  shoppers  and  businessmen. 
In  the  morning  and  moves  out  of  the  La- 
Salle  street  station  in  Chicago's  loop  on  the 
return  trip  in  the  early  evening. 

The  only  other  inter-clty  passenger  train 
operatc?d  by  the  Rock  Island  nipke.=  ,'i  r.  im^l 
trip  each  day  between  Rock  Isl.ind  in  the 
western  section  of  the  state  and  Chicago. 

The  latest  casualty  among  intercity  trains 
on  the  Rock  Island  was  No  7  which  was  due 
westbound  In  Blue  Island  at  9 ; 58  a.m..  bound 
for  Council  Bluffs.  la. 

This  train  ceased  operation  on  May  31  of 
this  year.  The  case  of  No,  7  is  still  pending 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  has  been  conducting  public  hearings 
at  points  along  the  Hock  Island  Including 
Chicago,  Jollet,  Rock  Island,  Des  Moines  and 
Council  BluffB. 

Gone  forever  from  the  Rock  Island  pas- 
senger trains  are  the  crack  trains  that 
thrilled  young  and  old  for  years  as  thev 
roared  along  the  rails. 

For  many  years  the  long  string  of  passenger 
cars,  mail  coaches  and  Pullmans  were  pulled 
by  giant,  shining  black,  coal  fired  steam  loco- 
motives. 
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In  the  latter  years  of  their  operation  they 
were  hauled  by  brilliantly  colored  modern 
diesel  locomotives  which,  though  less  pic- 
turesque, did  away  with  the  tiny  cinders 
which  were  thrown  up  from  the  squat  stack 
of  the  steam  locomotives. 

Gone,  but  not  forgotten  by  the  older  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  Is  the  crack  Chicago  to 
California  flier  — the  Golden  State  Limited. 
This  was  truly  a  prestige  train.  Those  named 
to  Its  crew,  be  they  engineer,  fireman,  con- 
ductor, flagman  or  porter,  considered  their 
assignment  a  ptist  of  distinction  and  honor. 
The  Golden  State  made  lt£  last  nm  in  1968. 

Another  crack  flier  operating  on  the  Rock 
Island  was  the  Rocky  Mountain  Limited 
which  made  the  run  between  Chicago  and 
Colorado  Springs.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
passed  from  the  scene  in  1966. 

The  average  Japanese,  not  possessing  funds 
for  ownership  of  an  automobile,  looks  to  the 
railroad  when  he  wants  to  make  a  trip  to 
visit  that  cousin  in  the  country.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  average  European.  He  too  is 
dependent  on  the  railroad  for  any  traveling 
he  has  to  make. 

The  factor  that  really  "broke  the  camel's 
back"  of  the  American  railroads  passenger 
service  was  the  diversion  by  Uncle  Sam  of 
mail  carrying  contracts  from  the  railroads  to 
other  modes  of  travel — particularly  the  air- 
lines 

These  mall  contracts  were  lost  to  the  rail- 
roads in  1967-68.  The  mall  car.  long  a  famil- 
iar sight  on  the  fast  passenger  train  Is  no 
longer  seen.  Long  haul  mall  now  goes  by  air. 
Inter-city  mail  is  carried  over  shorter  dis- 
tances by  truck  "star"  routes. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the  railroads 
so  far  as  passenger  traffic  is  concerned?  Is 
there  any  possibility  these  trains  will  be 
revived? 

We  are  doing  a  bit  of  research  into  this 
subject  and  will  try  to  come  up  with  some 
answers  in  future  issues  of  the  Sun-Stand- 
ard 

The  New  York  Central's  (now  Penn-Cen- 
tral)  crack  Chicago-New  York  p.as.senger 
train,  the  20th  Century  Limited,  was  taken 
out  of  service  several  years  ago. 

The  list  of  name  trains  which  have  ceased 
operation  on  the  North  Western.  Burlington. 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  and  other  lines  would  make  a  list 
longer  than  your  arm. 

There  are.  however,  a  few  crack  trains  still 
struggling  along  in  service.  The  Baltlmjre 
and  Ohio  still  has  Its  famed  Capital  Limited 
In  operation  and  the  Santa  Fe  Chief  trains 
still  run  to  the  west  coast. 

Just  why  have  these  trains  dropped  out  one 
by  one  as  passenger  traffic  fell  away? 

The  answer  is  simple — the  private  auto- 
mobile today  carries  92  per  cent  of  all  inter- 
city passenger  travel. 

That  leaves  only  eight  per  cent  of  all  inter- 
city travel  available  to  the  competing  means 
of  transportation — airlines,  railways  .md 
buses.  There  has  been  intense  competition 
among  these  three  for  what  little  inter-city 
travel  business  is  available. 

The  airlines,  be.'ause  of  their  speed,  have  a 
big  edge  in  the  long  haul  business.  The  rail 
lines  h.ue  been  f jrced  to  give  up  many  short 
hand  passenger  trains  because  of  heavy  op- 
erating losses  as  travelers  take  to  their  pri- 
vately owned  automobiles. 

You  might  ask — how  come  rail  lines  in 
Japan  and  EuroF>e  are  operating  successfully 
In  the  passenger  trade? 

Here's  the  answer — In  Japan  there  Is  but 
one  automobile  to  every  35  persons.  In  Eu- 
rop>e  there  are  17  persons  per  privately  owned 
car.  In  the  United  States  there  is  an  auto- 
mobile for  every  2.5  persons. 
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RODNEY  E.  DONALDSON 
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HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    C.ALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
naturally,  the  crisis  on  our  college  cam- 
puses concerns  each  of  ils;  however, 
whenever  I  can.  I  like  to  present  the 
viewpoints  of  responsible  young  Ameri- 
cans and  their  feelings  about  our  great 
Nation. 

Late  this  past  spring,  I  had  the  honor 
to  address  a  national  meeting  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Denver,  Colo. 
Six  young  Americans  were  selected  and 
awarded  the  1970  Young  American 
Award.  They  came  from  a  group  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people,  from  ages  of  18 
to  22. 

One  of  those  six  award  winners  was 
Rodney  E.  Donaldson,  Jr.  Rodney,  now 
19  years  old,  was  the  youngest  member 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  YMCA  at 
the  time  that  he  won  the  award  and  is 
still  the  youngest  member.  He  is  a  po- 
litical science  major  at  the  University 
of  Texas. 

I  believe  his  address  to  the  national 
meeting  of  the  Boy  Scouts  is  an  excellent 
contrast  to  the  violent  rhetoric  coming 
from  the  radicals  on  our  college  cam- 
pases. 

Rodney  is  now  a  member  of  President 
Nixon's  Youth  Advisory  Board  on  the 
Draft  and  in  1969.  he  was  the  youth 
governor  of  Texas, 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  present  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress to  my  colleagues: 
Address   By    Rodney   E,   Donaldson   of   San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

Lord  Chesterfield  once  wrote:  "You  must 
look  into  people  as  well  as  at  them."  As  a 
rep.-esentative  of  the  youth  of  America.  I 
would  like  to  pass  on  to  you  an  often  unpub- 
licized  messag-3  which  comes  from  the  real 
future  leaders  of   this  nation. 

When  I  received  a  recent  letter.  I  noticed 
on  the  envelope  a  stamp  bearing  a  picture  of 
the  American  Hag  and  Inscribed  with  these 
words-  "Our  Flag:  Love  it  or  Leave."  This 
simple  yet  poignantly  plain  statement  Is  a 
fitting  watchword  for  the  high  school  and 
college  age  youth  who  will  in  a  few  short 
years  assume  the  responsibilities  of  guiding 
this  land  of  ours.  A  few  Americans  are  con- 
cerned about  the  character  and  morals  of 
today's  youth;  every  day  in  the  newspapers 
we  read  of  draft-card  burning,  of  irresponsi- 
ble violence  on  our  campuses,  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  examples  of  failing  youth.  Just 
this  past  year,  a  leader  of  some  of  lhe.se  poor 
examples  admitted,  and  I  quote:  "Our  pri- 
mary objective  is  to  build  a  Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionary  movement," 

These  are  our  .American  youth,  supposedly. 
These  yotith.  in  their  several  years  of  exist- 
ence, have  done  much  to  achieve  their  goal. 
They  have  also  performed  such  "beautiful" 
tasks  as  clubbing  then-Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  when  he  spoke  at  Harvard  and.  to 
reach  the  apex  of  absurdity,  even  demanded 
that  Duke  University  reinstate  all  those 
students  who  had  flunked  out  the  year  be- 
fore But  most  significantly,  and  most  pa- 
thetically, these  people  have  burned  and  de- 
filed the  American  flag  in  the  name  of  the 


free  speech  and  assembly  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  country  grpnts  them,  always  con- 
cluding their  demands  with  the  words  "These 
demands  are  not  negotiable!" 

But  I  can  tell  you  from  experience  that 
for  every  one  or  two  of  these  no-backboned, 
violence-bent  demonstrators,  there  are  one 
hundred  good,  firm-bellevlng,  freedom-loving 
American  youth  you  never  read  about.  And 
whats  e\en  more  important,  these  youth  see 
the  fallacies  of  their  demonstrating  counter- 
parts. 

The  campus  demonstrator  is  rebelling  for 
llcerLse,  not  freedom,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Is  Incalculable.  History  wirns 
us  that  when  the  freedom  Americans  desire 
most  Is  freedom  from  responsibility,  then 
this  beloved  land  will  fall,  and  its  people  will 
grovel  in  the  slime  and  stench  of  failure  and 
despotism. 

But  while  quelling  the  rebellion  for  11- 
cense,  we  must  at  the  same  time  never 
cease  to  rebel  against  all  oppression  of  man's 
essential,  God-given  liberty,  whether  It  be 
on  foreign  shores,  or  ultimately.  God  help  ii? 
on  our  own.  The  freedom  so  dearly  won  for 
us  again  and  again  In  the  past  two  cen- 
turies does  not  He  Idly  stagnating;  rather. 
It  Is  a  vital,  vibrant  thing  presenting  to  its 
possessors  challenges  unsurpassed  in  depth 
and  sacrifice  by  those  of  any  quest  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  ^^ 

You  don't  make  freedom.  In  fact  you  dont 
make  a  nation,  with  the  flick  of  a  pen  Our 
freedom  Is  the  most  valuable  and  priceless 
possession  on  this  earth.  It  was  bought  with 
muscle,  sweat,  and  blood  by  men  with  an  in- 
tense love  of  God  and  an  Infinite  respect  for 
the  individual — men  who  tolled,  bled,  and 
died  that  later  men,  like  us,  with  a  similar 
love  and  respect  might  dwell  in  the  ecstasy 
of  that  precious  something  we  so  simply  term 
freedom 

These  men  dared  to  stand  up  for  what 
they  believed;  they  dared  to  live  for  an  Ideal 
This  Is  the  greatest  of  freedom's  challenges- 
daring  to  live  for  an  ideal.  What  our  lead- 
ers do.  what  our  various  branches  of  govern- 
ment do — none  of  this  is  so  important  as 
that  which  you  and  I  do  to  keep  the  dream. 
the  hope,  the  Ideal  that  Is  the  United  States 
of  America  a  reality.  We  must  stand  up  for 
what  we  believe  no  matter  how  overwhelm- 
ing the  opposition.  We  must  dare  to  defy  the 
crowd,  heeding  only  the  voice  of  the  duty 
that  drives  deep  into  the  heart  of  and  mind 
of  each  individual  soul,  the  duty  of  making 
America  what  It  must  be. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  peace  Is  one 
of  the  most  blessed  of  all  life's  gifts.  But 
there  Is  something  that  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica, and  all  Americans,  prize  much  more 
highly  than  peace— the  God-given  liberty 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  every  human  being 
on  this  earth.  If  there  is  anything  for  us  to 
fight  for,  in  fact  if  there  is  anything  which 
the  intrinsic  truth  of  our  convictions  de- 
mands we  fight  for.  It  Is  this  God-given  lib- 
erty. It  seems  that  the  primary  aim  of  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  the  last  few 
vears  has  been  to  make  all  people  and  na- 
tions love  us.  Well  I  think  Ifs  high  time  we 
stopped  looking  for  love  and  began  seeking 
a  more  tangible  and  realistic  commodity 
called  respect.  And  that  respect  will  be  ours 
only  when  we  make  It  clear  that  otu"  one 
unshakably  fundamental  policy  Is  that  we 
will  die  before  we  will  surrender  our  rights  or 
our  freedom.  And  so  strong  must  be  this  de- 
termination to  preserve  our  freedom  at  all 
costs  that  the  world.  Instead  of  hearing  the 
whimpers  of  a  few  cowards  crawling  on  their 
knees  to  some  enemy  sworn  to  obliterate 
their  freedom,  will  hear  what  the  deter- 
mined and  uplifted  voices  of  a  people  who 
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really  know  what  they're  fighting  for,  and 
what  they  so  desperately  need  to  keep  fight- 
ing for. 

Yes,  we're  still  fighting  wars  even  now;  it 
seems  that  there  are  always  some  groups 
hungry  to  take  our  freedom  away  from  us. 
But,  speaking  for  the  youth  of  America.  I 
say  "by  Heaven  Just  let  them  try' "  To  be 
txJrn  a  free  man  Is  an  accident,  yes.  but  to 
live  a  free  man  is  a  responsibility,  and  to 
die  a  free  man  a  solemn  obligation  And  that 
responsibility  and  that  obligation  refer  to 
far  greater  slruggles  than  war.  also  Right 
now  our  enemies  are  in  the  midst  of  a  mas- 
sive attempt  to  divide  our  nation"s  people 
into  separate  and  irreconcilable  factions,  en 
the  grounds  of  the  morality  of  a  war,  the 
difference  of  race,  and  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  simple  right  of  authority  on 
college  campuses. 

The  task  before  us  is  almost  iisurmount- 
able   Never  has  there  been  such  a  need  tor 
a  generation  of  strong  moral  fiber,  of  deter- 
mination, of  character    Never  has  so  much 
been  demanded  of  a  single  generation   Never 
has  the  yoke  of  responsibility  been  heavier. 
The  burning  question  Is  whether  the  vcung 
generation  will  accept  that  challenge,  meet 
that  need,  and  shoulder  that  responsHMlity. 
One  of  the  most  profound  yet  sL-nple  pieces 
of   advice    ever    given    came    from    the    man 
who  said  ""Have  a  purpose  in  life,  and  having 
it,  throw  such  strength  of  mind  and  muscle 
into  your  work  as  God  has  given  you  ""  The 
youth  of   America   have   such    a    purpose,   a 
determination    to    devote    all    of    whatever 
capabilities  we  might  possess  to  keeping  the 
United  States  of  America  the  respected.  God- 
fearing land  I  pray  it  will  always  be,  rather 
than  some  antiquated  Idealism  conceived  bv 
a  fading  blur  of  ""old-fashioned"  flag-wavers. 
If.  as  the  future  backbone  of  our  America, 
we  the  youth  can  but  further  this,  our  deter- 
mined  and    very    deeply-felt    goal,    then    I 
pledge  to  you  with  all  the  faculties  granted 
to  us  by  God  and  our  convlctlon.s,  that  we 
will   And  there  Is  solid  proof  of  this  pledge. 
More  young  Americans  are  entering  public 
service  In  goverrmient  than  ever  before,  and 
the  day  is  coming  scon   when  the  evils  of 
apathy  will  be  fully  realized,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  once  again  make  their  free- 
dom their  first  and  full-time  bu.siness.  And 
as  the  voice   of  American   youth.   I  say   to 
everyone  who  might    hear  these   words:    "If 
you  subversives  of  my  generation  like  Russia, 
Red  China,  and  Communist  Cuba  as  much 
as  you  say  you  do,  then  get  out  of  America 
and  stay  out!  We"re  not  about  to  let  vou  do 
to  this  country   what   you   did   to   Czecho- 
slovakia, That's  not  Just  a  piece  of  cloth; 
that's  our  precious  and  blood-splattered  sym- 
bol of  freedom,  the  flag  of  our  America!  Love 
It  or  Leave!" 

My  fellow  Americans,  there  Is  nothing  these 
sick  people  can  say  or  do  that  will  make  me 
ashamed  of  our  land.  Oh  ves.  we  have  our 
problems  and  deficiencies,  but  thev  can  be 
corrected  and  they  will  be  corrected— not  bv 
destroying  America,  but  through  hard  work 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  I  believe  that  America  still 
holds  the  greatest  hope  for  libertv  and  for 
mankind.  I  believe  that  America  is  the 
freest  and  most  livable  of  all  nations.  I  be- 
tlnt,  ,  !  Americans  have  the  greatest  po- 
be?.Jvi  ?1  ^^  P*°P'^  °"  *^*^  «»"h.  And  I 
Wn\!ul  ^''^^  ^^^  humblest  of  us  are 
born  with  a  privilege  that  places  us  ahead  of 

llv  n^^  ^!f' •  ^"^-^-t^^e  ^ise:  the  privilege  of 
lining  and  working  in  America,  of  repairing 
and  renewing  America,  and  one  more  prlvl! 
!;,  °°,^"^  s"ms  to  get  much  fun  out  of 
lately— f/ip  privilege  of  loving  America 
Tnank  vou. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IS  CAPTIVE  NATIONS   WEEK   STILL 
RELEVANT? 
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HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  Captive  Nations  Week,  a  rallying  point 
for  all  who  love  freedom  and  defend  hu- 
man rights.  President  Eisenhower  issued 
the  first  Captive  Nations  Week  procla- 
mation in  1959.  It  has  become  a  symbolic 
manifestation  of  the  solidarity  of  free 
people  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where with  their  East  and  Central  Euro- 
pean brethren  living  under  Communist 
rule. 

Captive  Nations  Week  came  into  being 
with  a  unanimous  resolution  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  passed  in  June  1959.  KnowTi 
as  Public  Law  86-90,  it  designates  the 
third  week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect.  After  President  Eisenhower,  Pres- 
idents Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon,  as 
well  as  scores  of  Governors  and  mayors, 
have  brought  Captive  Nations  Week  to 
public  attention  by  calling  on  the  citi- 
zenry to  initiate,  and  join  in  appropriate 
observations. 

The  question  is:  Captive  Nations  Week 
may  well  have  been  relevant  in  1959,  but 
is  there  a  need  for  such  an  observance 
today?  Is  it  not  merely  a  remnant  of  the 
cold  war?  Are  the  people  of  East  and 
Central  Europe  still  captive? 

Twenty-nve  years  ago  this  May,  the 
war  in  Europe  came  to  an  end.  Yet  today 
its  legacy  continues  to  pose  a  threat  to 
European  security  and  world  peace.  The 
once  independent  countries  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungarj',  Po-^ 
land,  and  Rumania  remain  under  Com- 
munist domination — ruled  by  regimes 
representing  a  dictatorial  minority.  The 
sovereign  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  true  sentiments  of  these  peoples 
have  been  dramatically  brought  forth  in 
the  1956  Polish  October,  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
"Czechoslovak  Spring"  in  1968.  In  each 
and  every  instance,  only  strong  Soviet 
pressure — outright  military  aggression  in 
the  cases  of  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia—prevented the  Communist  domi- 
nation from  being  swept  away  by  a  peo- 
ple clamoring  for  self-determination. 

It  was  not  the  free  world  or  the  cap- 
tive people  that  had  initiated  the  cold 
war.  This  ideological  confrontation, 
which  is  part  of  the  legacy  of  World  War 
n,  has  its  roots  in  the  declared  objective 
of  communism  to  impose  its  system  of 
government  on  other  nations  of  the 
world.  In  the  Commimist  orbit,  the  re- 
gimes continue  to  wage  a  war  of  spiritual 
and  moral  attrition  on  the  people  over 
whom  they  rule.  Abroad,  Communist 
subversion  and  infiltration  remain  one 
of  the  instruments  of  Communist  policy 


in  general,  and  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
particular. 

Expressing  solidarity  with  the  captive 
peoples  during  Captive  Nations  Week  is, 
therefore,  no  artificial  revival  of  yet  an- 
other phase  in  the  cold  war,  since  the 
cold  war  was  not  of  the  captive  peoples' 
making.  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance simply  offers  dramatic  proof  that 
the  plight  of  the  100  million  East  and 
Central  Europeans  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten by  their  more  fortunate  brethren  in 
the  free  world.  This  kind  of  uplift,  sym- 
bolic though  it  may  be,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance for  the  progressive  and  reformist 
forces  inside  the  Communist  orbit  that 
are  striving  for  a  greater  measure  of 
freedom. 

Moreover,  worid  public  opinion  has 
long  condemned  all  forms  of  colonialism. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  to  call  for  self- 
determination  for  the  former  territories 
of  the  colonial  powers  while  passing  in 
silence  over  the  neocolonialistic  policies 
practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
provisions  of  the  .<;o-called  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine. Surely  the  nine  East  and  Central 
European  countries,  with  their  rich  heri- 
tage and  past  contributions  to  world 
civilization,  are  fully  entitled  to  chart 
their  own  destiny  without  ouUide  inter- 
ference or  intervention. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  thus  a  moral  obligation  for  all 
who  profess  their  belief  in  freedom, 
equality,  and  equal  opportunity— both  on 
national  and  individual  levels. 

But.  some  may  ask.  are  these  east  and 
central  European  countries  truly  cap- 
tive? After  all,  the  Stalinist  era  is  long 
past.  Have  there  not  been  meaningful 
improvements,  more  internal  freedom? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Communist 
rule  in  east  and  central  Europe  today  Is 
less  oppressive  than  during  the  times  of 
Stalin.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for 
abandoning  the  demands  for  a  full  meas- 
ure of  freedom.  To  a  man  who  is  cap- 
tive of  a  system,  it  makes  only  marginal 
difference  whether  he  is  100-percent  cap- 
tive or  only  80-percent  captive.  The  lat- 
ter is,  of  course,  preferable,  but  only  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

When  can  a  countrj'  or  people  be  con- 
sidered captive? 

When  people  cannot  exercise  freely 
their  right  to  national  self-determina- 
tion, then  they  are  captive  of  the  system 
that  prevents  them  from  doine  so.  None 
of  the  Communist-ruled  states  in  east 
and  central  Europe  have  a  truly  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy.  Most  of  the  east 
and  central  European  nations  are  tradi- 
tionally western-oriented,  yet  they  are 
forced  to  remain  within  the  mythical 
Socialist  Commonwealth — against  their 
wishes  and  contrary-  to  their  national 
interests. 

When  fundamental  human  rights  are 
violated  or  suppressed,  then  people  liv- 
ing in  such  a  state  are  its  captive.  Vio- 
lations and  outright  suppression  of  fun- 
damental human  rights — as  set  down  in 
the  1948  United  Nations  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights — are  a  way  of 
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life  in  east  and  central  Europe  and  have 
been  fully  documented  in  manj'  authori- 
tative reports. 

When  a  minority  denies  the  vast  ma- 
jority the  right  to  express  disapproval 
through  bona  fide  opposition  parties, 
persecutes  and  prosecutes  dissent,  new 
ideas  and  creativity— then  people  subject 
to  the  nile  of  such  a  regime  can  be  con- 
sidered captive.  There  have  never  been 
free,  unfettered  elections  in  any  of  the 
countries  under  Communist  domination. 
Regime  censorship  and  punitive  meas- 
ures against  nonconformist  writers  and 
poets  remain  in  force. 

In  short,  whenever  people  with  a  long 
tradition  of  democratic  institutions  are 
being  summarily  stripped  of  their  right 
to  individuality,  personal  dignity,  and 
free  choice,  these  people  are  indeed  cap- 
tive, since  they  live  under  a  totalitarian, 
regimented  system  of  government. 

All  this  applies  to  today's  East  and 
Central  Europe. 

Captive  Nations  Week  enables  Amer- 
icans, East-Central  Europeans,  and  other 
men  and  women  cherishing  freedom  to 
demonstrate  their  support  for  the  cap- 
tive people  of  East  and  Central  Europe 
with  conviction.  Those  people  in  the 
Communist  orbit  are  truly  captive,  and 
it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  all  to  manifest 
our  concern  and  deep  commitment  with 
their  plight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  less  would  be  un- 
thinkable for  anyone  who  prides  him- 
self on  his  dedication  to  humanitarian 
ideals  and  justice  for  all. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIG.IrN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  month  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past,  this  Nation  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  captive  nations.  It  is  a  reminder 
that  the  peoples  living  today  under 
totalitarian  Communist  rule  are  still  very 
much  captive  and  now  are  numbered  in 
many  millions.  We  wish  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  peoples  of  some  23  Iron 
Curtain  countries  who  long  ago  were 
robbed  of  their  inherent  and  inalienable 
right  to  share  with  the  captive  peoples  a 
common  bond  of  belief  in  certain  basic 
principles  of  mankind. 

In  thi.s  Nation  we  believe  in  freedom 
and  self-determination.  It  is  because  of 
these  beliefs  that  we  celebrate  the  cap- 
tive nations  anniversary,  with  the  hope 
that  at  some  date  in  the  near  future, 
these  captive  peoples,  in  free  and  open 
elections  under  democratic  procedures, 
will  be  able  to  join  with  other  free  na- 
tions in  the  world  in  celebration  of  true 
independence. 

At  this  time,  we  salute  those  nations 
which  courageously  resist  Communist 
domination,  and  we  rededicate  ourselves 
to  strongly  supporting  their  just  aspira- 
tions for  recovery  of  their  liberty  and 
independence. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  order  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  be  aware  of  the  serious 
weaknesses  and  deficiencies  of  H.R. 
16785,  as  reported  recently  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  minority  views  on  this 
legislation,  as  follows: 

MiNOBrrY  Views  on  H.R.  16785 

We  had  every  confidence  that  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  we  would  see  the  enactment 
of  effective  Federal  legislation  to  bring  about 
safe  and  more  healthful  working  conditions 
In  this  country.  That  confidence  was  born 
of  the  fact  of  President  Nixon's  having  rec- 
ommended this  legislation  in  tliree  separate 
messages  to  Congress,  Including  a  sf>eclal 
one  devoted  exclusively  to  the  urgent  and 
unique  problems  of  job  safety  and  health. 

Oiu-  hope  was  sustained  over  the  months 
by  clear  indications  from  m.ijorlty  members 
that  while  reasonable  men  might  differ,  any 
differences  could  be  worked  out  so  that  we 
might  achieve  the  goal  of  enacting  a  genu- 
inely effective  law  to  reduce  job  hazards. 
These  Indications  of  apparent  willingness  to 
overcome  differences  even  led  us  to  offer  a 
completely  new  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Administration's  original  bill  And  we  were 
willing  to  reach  further  accord  wnth  the  ma- 
jority up  until  the  final  moments  before  the 
Committee  reported  out  Its  bill. 

Unfortunately,  ovir  efforts  were  In  vain. 
In  retrospect,  the  majority's  willingness  to 
work  out  disputed  points  proved  to  be  Illu- 
sory. In  sum,  the  Committee  had  rejected 
the  original  Administration  bill  which  had 
been  carefully  drafted  to  take  account  of  the 
harsh  but  well  deserved  lessons  learned  from 
the  90th  Congress'  experience  with  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  legislation.  The 
Committee  then  rejected  the  Administra- 
tion's substitute;  and  finally,  spurning  even 
our  eleventh  hour  endeavors  to  produce  a 
viable  piece  of  legislation,  the  Committee 
reported  out  a  bill  which  we  had  to  vote 
against. 

The  measure  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee is  unacceptable  because  in  rejecting  the 
concept  of  an  independent  Board  to  set 
standards,  the  bill  would  create  a  monopwly 
of  functions  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Such 
a  monopoly  not  only  Ignores  the  element  of 
fairness  to  those  required  to  comply  with 
the  Act,  but  also  falls  to  resolve  the  Juris- 
dictional division  between  HEW's  responsi- 
bility for  health  and  the  Labor  Department's 
for  safety.  In  addition,  the  Committee  bill 
does  not  overcome  the  widespread  objection 
to  permitting  an  inspector  to  close  down  a 
plant  In  imminent-danger  situations.  We  re- 
gard this  as  a  serious  shortcoming.  Lastly, 
the  Committee  bill  contains  a  sweeping  gen- 
eral duty  requirement  that  employers  main- 
tain safe  and  healthful  working  conditions. 
Tills  broad  mandate  Is  grossly  unfair  to  em- 
ployers who  may  be  penalized  for  situations 
which  they  have  no  way  of  knowing  are  In 
violation  of  the  Act. 

I.     GENERAL     DIFFERENCES 

The  single  most  important  difference  be- 
tween the  Committee  bill  and  the  substitute 
is  where  and  how,  each  would  place  the  prime 
responsibility  for  providing  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions.  The  Committee  bill 
follows  the  stock  approach  of  placing  all  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He 
would  set  standards  through  a  time-consum- 


ing and  complicated  procedure  Involving  ad 
hoc  advisory  committees;  he  would  enforce 
the  standards,  prosecute  violations  before 
Labor  Department  hearing  examiners;  and 
he  again,  would  be  the  one  to  issue  correc- 
tive orders  along  with  assessing  civil  penal- 
ties. 

The  substitute  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
focuses  responsibility  for  job  safety  and 
health  by  distributing  these  functions.  In 
an  effort  to  stress  the  Importance  and  non- 
partisan nature  of  occupational  safety  and 
health,  the  substitute  bill  would  create  a 
new,  top-echelon  Independent  National  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Board  to  set 
standards  composed  of  five  members  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  solely 
because  they  are  hlgh-callbre  professionals 
in  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 
The  members  would  serve  at  the  ple.isure  cf 
the  President  so  that  the  independent  Board 
does  not  become  the  captive  of  any  special  in- 
terest and  remains  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
concerned  with  working  men  and  women  Is 
not  sufficient  reason  for  placing  the  stand- 
ard-setting function  under  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  Pederal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  for  example,  are  wholly  concerned 
wlth'matters  pertaining  to  labor— neverthe- 
less, they  are  entirely  Independent  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Thus,  there  is  ample 
statutory  precedent  for  our  prop>osed  inde- 
pendent Safety  and  Health  Board. 

But  even  more  significant  is  this.  The 
members  of  the  Board  will  not  be  appointed 
because  they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
pro-labor  or  pro-management,  an  approach 
which  unfortunately  has  too  cftsn  be^j;;  r^.,- 
lowed  in  the  making  of  appointments  to  Fed- 
eral positions.  The  problems  to  be  dealt  with 
are  not  political,  they  are  not  primarily  eco- 
nomic, they  do  not  involve  issues  where  there 
are  deep  differences  concerning  policy.  To  the 
contrary,  these  problems  are  aliuo.;i  e..'.;re;y 
technical  and  technological.  The  appoint- 
ment of  an  Independent  Board  whose  mem- 
bers must  be  highly  competent  professional 
experts  in  a  field  where  the  subject  matter  is 
almost  wholly  objective  sr.d  sa-jcp-.t.c  to 
genuinely  scientific  and  technical  analysis, 
judgment,  and  decision,  would  Inspire  the 
utmost  confidence  in  every  segment  of  the 
American  public. 

And  finally,  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  this 
kind  would  more  than  meet  the  recommenda- 
tions for  a  national  advlsiry  c  ■mmiiciou  or 
for  such  a  Board  Itself,  which  were  made  by 
the  leading  professional  organizations  in  the 
safety  and  health  fields,  such  as  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  American  Industrial  Hy- 
giene Association,  the  American  Academy  of 
Occupational  Medicine,  the  Industrial  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers,  and  several  of  the  State 
health  or  industrial  safety  agencies  which 
testified  In  the  hearings  held  during  the 
present  or  immediately  preceding  Congress. 

Aimed  at  providing  both  fair  and  uncom- 
plicated procedures,  the  substitute  bill  would 
thus  have  the  Board  set  standards,  simply 
using  the  familiar  procedures  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (APA).  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  conduct  Inspections, 
and  in  violation  cases,  he  would  seek  en- 
forcement In  the  Safety  and  Health  Commis- 
sion created  by  the  substitute  and  United 
States  appellate  courts  in  accordance  with 
procedures  which  would  provide  appropriate 
equity  remedies  and  assess  civil  penalties. 

II,    SPECIFIC    SIGNIFICANT    DIFFERENCES 

1.  Standards 
The  Administration's  substitute  bill  pro- 
vides very  simply  that  the  Board  set  stand- 
ards according  to  the  formal  procedures  of 
the  APA.  This  means  that  a  full  hearing  will 
be  held  so  that  a  wide  variety  of  views  can 
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be  aired;  and  standards  will  be  based  on  sub- 
stantial evidence  with  an  opportunity  to 
cross-examine. 

However,  the  substitute  bill  also  recognizes 
that  out-of-the-ordlnary  situations  will  arise 
in  which  the  Board  has  to  act  quickly  and 
should  not  have  to  go  through  a  hearing  be- 
fore it  can  respond  to  these  situations.  There- 
fore, section  6(b)  of  the  substitute  bill  pro- 
vides that  where  It  is  essential  to  protect 
the  heal'ih  or  safety  of  employees,  national 
consensus  standards  or  established  Federal 
standards  can  go  Into  effect  immediately  on 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  they 
will  remain  In  effect  until  later  superseded 
by  standards  promulgated  through  formal 
AP-A.  hearings. 

Also,  section  6tl)  of  the  substitute  bill  pro- 
vides that  where  employees  are  exposed  to 
grave  danger  from  exposure  either  to  toxic 
substances  or  to  hazards  resulting  from  new 
processes,  then  the  Board  may  issue  new 
'emergency  temporary  standards".  These  too 
would  go  into  effect  immediately  en  publica- 
tion but  would  remain  in  effect  uiitil  super- 
seded by  standards  promulgated  pursuant 
to  formal  APA  proceedings.  The  substitute 
requires  the  Board  to  start  formal  APA  pro- 
ceedings by  publishing  the  temporary  stand- 
ard as  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making, 
as  soon  as  the  emergency  temporary  stand- 
ards are  published.  The  Board  is  required 
to  promulgate  such  standard  within  six 
months  after  the  publication  of  the  tem- 
porary standard. 

The  substitute  bill  provides  that  where 
an  applicable  natlonpl  consensus  standard, 
or  an  established  Federal  standard  exists, 
then  the  Board  would  begin  with  those 
standards  as  the  proposed  rules  for  the  hear- 
ings used  to  set  permanent  standards.  If 
the  standard  as  finally  promulgated  by  the 
Board  differs  from  the  original  proposed  rule, 
then  the  Board  must  state  Its  rearons  for 
departing  from  the  original. 

The  Committee  bill  would  also  set  per- 
manent standards  through  formal  APA  hear- 
ings, but  before  these  hearings  even  begin.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  go  through  an  Intri- 
cate maze  of  procedures  involving;  assorted 
advisory  committees.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary wanted  to  set  a  standard  under  the 
Committee  bill,  he  would  have  to  appoint  an 
advisory  committee.  This  advisory  committee 
has  up  to  nine  months  to  submit  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  begin  any  hearings  until  he 
has  afforded  the  advisory  committee  the  pre- 
scribed time  to  submit  Its  recommendations. 
Although  the  Secretary  may  shorten  this 
period,  the  Committee  bill  also  provides  that 
he  may  lengthen  It;  but  there  Is  an  outside 
time  limit  of  one  year  and  three  months. 

After  this  excessive  length  of  time,  the 
Secretary  has  an  additional  four-month 
time  period  before  he  Is  required  to  hold  a 
formal  hearing  on  the  advisory  committee's 
recommendations. 

If  the  committee  does  not  submit  recom- 
mendations on  time  (bearing  in  mind  this 
can  be  up  to  well  over  a  year ) ,  the  Secretary 
may  wait  up  to  four  more  months  before  he 
has  to  schedule  a  hearing;  the  hearing  be- 
gins 30  days  after  scheduling. 

By  simple  arithmetic,  we  compute  that 
under  the  Committee's  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  might  well  have  to  wait  close  to  two 
years  before  a  formal  hearing  begins.  This 
means  that  it  may  take  him  all  that  time 
just  to  catch  up  to  the  starting  point  of  the 
Board's  standard-setting  procedure  under  the 
substitute  bill. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Committee 
bill  would  have  to  provide  these  excessive 
preliminary  time  lags.  After  all.  it  is  going 
to  take  time  to  set  up  an  array  of  ad  hoc 
committees  and  more  time  still  for  each  of 
them  to  undertake  and  complete  their  re- 
quired assignments  before  they  will  be  In 
any  position  to  make  their  recommendations. 
However,  no  such  time  periods  are  needed 
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under  the  substitute  bill  since  a  f  ulltime,  top 
professional  National  Board  would  be  con- 
tinually involved  in  standards-development 
and  therefore  needs  only  to  commence  a 
formal  APA  hearing  when  It  seeks  to  set  per- 
manent standards. 

2.  Enforcement 

The  Committee  bill's  enforcement  provi- 
sions are  as  complicated  as  Its  standard-set- 
ting procedures,  but  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions present  uniquely  serious  problems  be- 
cause due  process  Is  a  matter  of  grave  per- 
sonal concern  where  enforcement  Is  Involved. 

Under  the  Committee  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  conducts  Inspections,  holds  hear- 
ings before  Labor  Department  hearing  exam- 
iners, and  it  is  also  the  Labor  Department 
which  issues  corrective  orders  and  assesses 
civil  penalties. 

Unlike  the  Committee  bill  the  substitute 
provides  for  an  effective  and  fair  method  of 
enforcement.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  making  in- 
spections and  Investigations.  However,  a  spe- 
cial permanent  three-member  administrative 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission  would  be  appointed  to  conduct 
formal  hearings  on  alleged  violations  which 
were  discovered  by  the  Secretary;  and  the 
Commission  would  Issue  any  necessary  cor- 
rective orders,  as  well  as  assess  penalties.  The 
Commission  would  utilize  hearing  examiners 
whose  decisions  would  become  final  unless  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Commission. 
3.    General    safety    and   health    requirement 

We  strongly  object  to  the  Committee  bill's 
sweeping  general  requirement  that  employers 
furnish  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions. This  was  one  of  the  first  provisions 
which  this  Committee  struck  when  It  re- 
ported an  occupational  safety  and  health  bill 
in  the  90th  Congress.  Why  it  has  not  done  so 
again  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  The 
argument  used  In  support  of  the  Committee 
bill's  general  requirement  Is  that  a  similar 
provision  Is  found  In  the  Walsh-Heal ey  Act, 
the  Service  Contract  Act,  the  Maritime  Safety 
Act,  and  In  the  laws  of  some  35  States.  This 
argument  does  not  persuade  us. 

The  Walsh-Healey  and  Service  Contract 
Acts  deal  with  the  duties  of  those  who  con- 
tract with  the  Government.  If  a  person  freely 
contracts  with  the  Government,  then  he  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  for  maintaining  safe 
and  sanitary  working  conditions  as  provided 
for  in  those  two-procurement-related  stat- 
utes. While  the  language  of  the  requirement 
In  those  two  laws  may  be  general,  its  appli- 
cation could  hardly  be  described  as  "general" 
since  coverage  under  those  Acts  extends  only 
to  those  circumstances  to  which  the  supply 
and  service  contracts  themselves  apply.  More- 
over, we  understand  that  the  general  safety 
and  health  requirements  of  those  two  Acts 
have  never  been  enforced  in  the  absence  of 
specified  standards. 

In  the  case  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Act,  the 
term  "general"  safety  and  health  require- 
ment Is  also  a  misnomer.  The  Maritime  Safety 
Act  applies  to  a  single  industry,  so  by  force 
of  circumstances,  that  Act  does  not  contain 
a  so-called  general  requirement  like  the  one 
in  the  Committee  bill  which  would  apply  to 
the  whole  spectrum  of  American  industry. 

States  also  do  not  have  general  safety  and 
health  requirements  In  the  same  sense  as 
the  Committee  bill  does.  Not  only  do  none  of 
the  States  provide  the  wide  and  varied  cover- 
age of  the  Committee  bill,  but  many  State 
laws  apply  only  to  limited  areas  of  activity 
such  as  boiler  and  elevator  safety. 

The  objection  to  the  very  broad  general 
safety  and  health  requirement  Is  not,  of 
course,  that  there  are  no  valid  arguments  to 
justify  it.  The  offensive  feature  of  such  a  pro- 
vision Is  that  It  Is  essentially  unfair  to  em- 
ployers to  require  compliance  with  a  vague 
mandate  applied  to  highly  complex  Industrial 
circumstances.  Under  such  a  mistake,  the  em- 
ployer win  simply  have  no  way  of  knowing 
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whether  he  is  complying  with  the  law  or  not, 
nor  will  the  Inspector  have  any  concrete 
criteria,  either  statutory  or  administrative,  to 
guide  hUn  in  finding  a  violation. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Committee  bill  rec- 
ognizes this  Industrial  complexity  by  pro- 
viding for  specific  standards  to  be  developed 
through  the  use  of  any  number  of  advisory 
committees  and  public  hearings.  But  the 
Committee  does  a  turnabout,  and  requires 
the  employer  to  follow  a  mandate  which  is 
almost  as  broad  as  "do  good  and  avoid  evil." 
We  seriously  doubt  that  the  Committee  bill 
could  be  enforced  on  the  basis  of  this  broad 
requirement;  but  if  It  could  be.  we  would  be 
faced  with  the  serious  problem  that  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  develop  any  stand- 
ards where  such  a  broad  mandate  exists. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  specific  stand- 
ards could  not  be  fashioned  to  cover  every 
conceivable  situation.  We  would  be  remiss  in 
our  duty,  if  any  worker  were  killed  or  seri- 
ously Injured  on  the  job  merely  because 
there  was  no  particular  standard  applicable 
to  a  dangerous  situation  which  was  apparent 
to  an  employer.  Hence,  in  addition  to  re- 
quiring employers  to  comply  with  the  spe- 
cific standards  promulgated  by  the  Board, 
and  applicable  to  them,  the  substitute  bill 
also  requires  each  covered  employer  to  fur- 
nish his  employees  employment  and  a  place 
of  employment  which  are  free  from  any  haz- 
ards which  are  readily  apparent  and  are 
causing  or  are  likely  to  cause  death  or  seri- 
ous physical  harm  to  his  employees. 

III.    CONCLVSION 

Despite  our  criticism  of  various  provisions 
of  the  Committee  bill,  we  do  not  wUh  to 
convey  the  impression  that  we  object  to  the 
bill  in  its  entirety;  quite  the  contrary.  Many 
provisions  of  the  Committee  bill  are  In  large 
part,  satisfactory  and  comparable  provisions 
are  found  In  our  substitute.  Some  examples 
are  the  State  grants  section,  the  provisions 
for  State  participation  through  the  submis- 
sion of  plans,  the  carefully  circumscribed 
employer-exemption  provisions,  and  the 
Pederal  employee  safety  program.  A  few 
provisions.  In  addition  to  those  discussed 
herein,  are  more  questionable.  Several  other 
provisions  of  the  Committee  bill  would  be 
acceptable  If  they  were  modified. 

However,  we  regard  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Board  to  promulgate  stand- 
ards and  due  process  as  essential  provisions 
which  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  bill 
which  genuinely  purports  to  have  the  best 
Interests  of  employees  and  employers  as  the 
basis  for  Its  enactment.  Hence,  we  Intend  to 
offer  our  own  proposal,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  Conunlttee's  majority,  as  a  substitute 
for  H.R.  16785  as  reported  by  the  Committee. 

William  H.  Atses. 

Albebt  H.  Quie. 

John  M.  Ashbbook. 

John  N.  Erlenbobn. 

William  J.  Schkkuc. 

John  Dellenback. 

Marvin  L,  Esch 

Edwin  D,  Eshleman. 

William  A.  Steiger 

James  M.  Collins. 

Earl  F.  Landgrebe. 

Orval  Hansen. 

Earl  B.  RtJXH. 


POLISH  AMERICANS  MARK  AN 
ANNTV^ERSARY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
the  largest  Polish  fraternal  organiza- 
tion in  America,  will  observe  the  90th 
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anniversary  of  its  founding.  Appropri- 
ately enough,  the  ceremonies  will  be 
conducted  in  Philadelphia  and  its  sub- 
urbs. For  it  was  in  Philadelphia,  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent  in  the  Congress, 
that  the  Polish  National  Alliance  was 
founded  90  years  ago. 

And  today,  as  we  in  the  Congress  re- 
mind free  men  throughout  the  world 
that  many  nations  still  endure  bondage, 
I  think  it  is  fitting  that  these  cere- 
monies be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues. 

Scheduled  for  Friday,  July  17,  is  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance;  wreath  laying 
ceremonies  at  the  Liberty  Bell  and  a 
civic  ceremony  in  historic  Congress  Hall. 

On  Saturday,  July  18,  wreaths,  blessed 
at  a  10  a.m.  Mass  for  deceased  PNA 
members  at  St.  Laurentius  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  will  be  placed  on  the  graves 
of  PNA  founders  and  PNA  leaders.  This 
will  be  followed  that  evening  by  a  90th 
anniversary  dinner  to  be  held  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 

Tlie  highlight  of  the  3-day  affair  will 
be  the  ceremonies  on  Sunday  at  the 
American  Czestochowa  outside  Phila- 
delphia in  Doylestown,  Bucks  County. 
The  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  observ- 
ance and  commemoration  of  the  90th 
Jubilee  Anniversary  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  and  to  the  many  contri- 
butions that  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance has  made  to  America  and  to  the 
cause  of  Polonla. 

Aloysiu.;  A.  Mazewski.  president  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance  and  Po- 
lish American  Consress.  and  the  Very 
Reverend  Michael  M.  Zembrzuski. 
O.S.P.,  vicar  general  of  the  Pauline  Fa- 
thers and  Brothers  in  America  and 
founder-director  of  the  Dovlestown 
Shrine  or  honorary  cochairmen  for 
PNA  Day  at  the  American  Czcstochov.-a. 

Also  serving  as  honorary  members  of 
the  PNA  Day  Committee  are  the  na- 
tional board  of  directors  and  officers 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance.  Signifi- 
cant contributions  are  being  made  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  PNA  districts 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Included  in  this  group  are  commission- 
ers of  district  I,  Jan  Siderski  of  Lynn, 
Mass..  and  Alicja  Nahormek  of  Chico- 
pee,  Mass.:  Commissioners  of  district 
2,  Jozef  A.  Zduncyk  of  Plantsville. 
Conn,  and  Ewelina  Gavalis  of  Tor- 
rington.  Conn.:  Commissioners  of  dis- 
trict 3.  Leopold  K.  Bibirecki  of  New 
York  City  and  Helena  B.  Piotrowska  of 
Schenectady.  N.Y.:  Commissioners  of 
district  4,  Jan  E.  Nowak  and  Joanna 
Kowalska  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Also  com- 
missioners of  district  5,  Eugeniusz 
Zegar  of  Sommerville,  N.J..  and  Jan- 
iiia  Kozmor  of  Jersey  City.  N.J.:  com- 
missioners of  district  6,  August  Gor- 
ski  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Leokadia 
Misiora  of  Baltimore,  Md.:  commi-^sion- 
ers  of  district  7,  Ludwik  Sliwlnski  of 
Kingston.  Pa.,  and  Zofia  Wojcik  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.;  and  commissioners 
of  district  8.  Franciszek  Lysakowski  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  and  Anna  Jasionowska 
of  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

PNA  Director  Hilary  Czaplicki  has 
emphasized   that  never  before  has  the 
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attention  of  the  PNA  and  its  entire  na- 
tional membership  been  so  strongly  fo- 
cused on  the  contributions  of  PNA  dis- 
tricts, lodges,  and  councils  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  citi- 
zens and  leaders  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican community  who  will  be  present 
at  the  Sunday  ceremonies  will  be  His 
Eminence  John  Cardinal  Krol.  arch- 
bi-shop  of  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  John  A.  Grounouski.  former  U.S. 
Postmaster  and  U.S.  Amba.ssador  to 
Poland  and  now  dean  of  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  School  of  Public  AfTairs  at 
the  University  of  Texas:  President  Ma- 
zewski of  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
and  the  Polisli  American  Congress; 
Dr.  Walter  L.  Dworakowski,  censor  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance  and  Vicar 
General  Zembrzuski. 

Cardinal  Krol  will  celebrate  the  12 
noon  commemorative  PNA  Mass  in  the 
upper  church  of  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa  and  will  preside  with 
President  Mazewski  over  the  day's  activi- 
ties. The  Mass  will  be  sung  by  the  Pula- 
ski Choraleers  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Grounou.ski  will  be  the  honored 
guest  and  keynote  speaker  for  the  day. 

The  program  for  PNA  Day  on  Sunday, 
July  19,  will  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
morning  religious  ceremonies  and  after- 
noon civic  and  ceremonial  rites. 

A  procession  will  precede  the  12  noon 
Mass  and  will  proceed  from  the  monas- 
tery of  tlie  Pauline  Fathers  to  the  upper 
church  of  the  Basilica.  The  procession 
will  be  led  by  Cardinal  Krol,  Vicar  Gen- 
eral Zembrzuski.  PNA  chaplains.  Presi- 
dent Mazewski  and  the  national  board  of 
directors  of  the  PNA.  Also  participating 
will  be  distinguished  guests  and  leaders 
of  the  PNA  youth  and  cultural  groups  in 
Polish  dress  and  costume. 

Following  the  12  noon  Mass,  a  lunch- 
eon honoring  the  cardinal.  Dr.  Grounou- 
ski, and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
PNA  will  be  held  in  the  private  Shrine 
banquet  room. 

From  2:30  to  3  p.m.  the  76-piece  Cen- 
tral Bucks  East  High  School  Band  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  McNally 
will  perform. 

The  formal  afternoon  program  will 
begin  at  3  p.m.  with  the  playing  and  sing- 
ing of  the  American  and  Polish  Anthems 
by  the  band  and  the  Pulaski  Choraleers. 
President  Mazewski  will  act  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Following  the  invocation, 
PNA  Director  Czaplicki,  acting  as  co- 
ordinator of  PNA  Day  at  the  American 
Czestochowa,  will  give  the  official  greet- 
ings. 

President  Mazewski,  honorary  co- 
chairman  of  PNA  Day  will  then  speak 
and  introduce  Dr.  Grounouski. 

Closing  remarks  will  be  made  by  Vicar 
General  Zembrzuski.  and  the  afternoon's 
festivities  will  end  witli  the  band  and  the 
Pulaski  Choraleers  playing  and  singing 
"God  Bless  America"  and  "Boze  Cos 
Polskie." 

PNA  Day  at  the  American  Czestochowa 
and  the  events  in  Philadelphia  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  are  being  coordinated  by 
the  commissioners  of  host  district  6,  Au- 
gust Gorski  and  Leokadia  Misiora.  as- 
sisted by  PNA  Director  Czaplicki. 

I  congratulate  the  Polish  National  Al- 
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liance  and  Polish  Americans  in  Phila- 
delphia and  throughout  the  country  on 
this  historic  anniversary  and  wish  them 
zdar  this  weekend  in  Philadelphia. 


STUDENT  REVOLUTION  COULD 
LEAD  TO  TYRANNY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Jan  Rosciszewski,  a  distinguished  scien- 
tist and  naturalized  citizen,  was  educated 
in  Communist  Poland  and  is,  therefore, 
particularly  well  qualified  to  comment  on 
the  ramifications  of  campiis  unrest  on  our 
Nation's  campuses.  I  know  my  House  col- 
leagues will  find  his  recent  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
of  particular  interest.  The  letter  follows; 
Student  Revolution  Could  Lead  to  Tyranny 

Editor:  I  think  everybody  is  concerned 
about  the  way  of  thinking  and  behaving  of 
our  students  Without  reasons,  students  are 
fed  up  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  which  con- 
sumes so  much  of  our  national  resources  and 
human  lives,  and  is  dragging  on  so  long. 

Artificial  rtiles  of  the  game  set  up  by  civil- 
ian authorities  over  the  military  made  it 
what  It  Is,  such  a  striking  contrast  with  Is- 
rael's six-day  victory  over  Egpyt,  This  is  the 
black  side  of  the  coin  and  our  students  over- 
react and  want  not  only  to  get  out  of  war, 
but  to  stop  our  defense  research,  and  disarm 
ourselves. 

To  achieve  thi.';,  .some  of  cur  students  are 
trying  to  Impose  their  views  on  the  rest  of 
the  Americans  by  organizing  violent  protests, 
etc. 

In  California,  the  students  and  the  faculty 
members  are  almost  entirely  supported  by 
taxpayers'  money  which  Is  now  not  being 
used  for  education  as  Intended,  but  for  po- 
litical activities.  I  think  It  Is  time  for  the 
taxpayers  to  demand  that  their  money  be 
used  for  education  only. 

Let's  look  on  the  red  side  of  the  coin.  Un- 
fortunately, we  live  In  the  world  where  this 
side  exists  and  we  cannot  keep  our  heads 
In  the  sand. 

Being  educated  In  a  Communist-controlled 
country,  I  mention  only  one  drastic  case 
where  my  friend,  a  top  student,  privately 
called  the  head  of  the  Polish  military,  who 
was  previously  a  Russian  marshal,  "our  im- 
ported marshal."  He  got  Ave  years  In  prison 
and  was  released  after  one  year,  having  con- 
tracted tuberculosis. 

Russia  Is  building  up  its  missile  and  naval 
force  to  exceed  ours.  Why?  I  am  sure  they 
are  not  afraid  of  us  now.  We  had  atomic 
monopoly  at  one  time  and  we  did  not  attack 
them.  The  only  logical  answer  Is:  To  take 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  Impose  a 
system  like  In  Poland  or  Czechslovakla  where 
students  have  no  chance  even  to  open  their 
mouths.  The  action  of  our  students,  without 
question.  Is  Just  helping  the  Soviets  to 
achieve  their  goal. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  So- 
viets like  the  slow  bleeding  of  this  country 
in  Vietnam,  and  will  do  everything  to  keep 
It  going  as  long  as  possible  to  create  more 
internal  trouble,  which  they  like  even  more. 

I  hope  our  students  are  Intelligent  enough 
and  will  think  twice  before  following  pro- 
fessional agitators  playing  Into  red  hands 
and  taking  part  In  a  "spontaneous  violent 
revolutionary  activity"  which  could  lead  fast 
to  the  opposite  effect  than  the  one  that  they 
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are  fighting  for.  History  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution and  pre-Hltler  Germany  are  the  best 
examples  of  how  violent  revolutionary  eic- 
tivitv  leads  to  a  tyranny. 

Dr.  J.  Rosciszewski. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time.  I  should  like  to  thank  my 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  Dan  Flood,  for  the  efforts 
he  has  made  over  the  years  concerning 
the  commemoration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

We  have  been  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  since  1959,  when  Public  Law 
86-90  was  enacted.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  with  the  succession  of  these  observ- 
ances, the  amount  of  sympathy  and  fer- 
vor that  has  been  expressed  by  the 
American  people  for  our  imprisoned 
brothers  in  East  and  Central  Europe  has 
increased  significantly. 

My  district  in  Chicago  is  comprised  of 
a  large  amount  of  Polish-Americans.  We 
are  especially  aware  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties imposed  on  our  friends  and  our 
relatives  in  our  Mother  Country.  We  are 
also  cognizant  of  the  work  which  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
has  done  to  make  these  problems  known 
to  the  free  world.  This  organization  has 
kept  the  Congress  as  well  as  State  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  abreast  of  pertinent 
matters  overseas.  For  this  and  for  their 
many  other  noble  activities,  this  assem- 
bly deserves  our  greatest  gratitude  and 
commendation. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  captive  nations  include  nine  different 
countries  I  found  much  merit  in  the 
second  of  the  aims  and  principles  of  the 
As.=;embly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
arrived  at  in  1954.  It  states: 

Ws  are  resolved  to  remain  united  In  the 
service  of  mankind's  greatest  values:  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  basic  human  rights,  national 
Independence,  and  freedom.  There  will  be  no 
possibility  of  co-existence  of  the  two  antago- 
nistic camps  In  our  fold  until  the  true  mean- 
ing cf  and  respect  for  these  supreme  values 
has  been  secured  everywhere.  The  experience 
of  the  2dth  century  has  shown  that  no  Just 
intern  itional  order  or  lasting  peace  can  be 
eftabhshed  until  nations  cease  to  be  objects 
and  again  become  svibjects  of  International 
life. 

In  a  country  such  as  the  United  States, 
we  are  not  given,  but  we  merit  certain 
rights  such  as  freedom  of  choice  and 
freedom  of  assembly.  We  should  never  let 
anything  Infringe  upon  these  rights.  The 
peoples  of  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia,  Hungary.  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, Poland  and  Rumania  have  been 
living  in  the  Orwellian  world  for  a  long 
time.  The  big  brother  who  watches  them 
is  the  Secretariat  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Russia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  specter 
of  facism  has  not  vanished.  It  exists,  and 
will  continue  to  flourish  like  a  parasite 
for  as  long  as  these  European  nations  re- 
main closed  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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In  the  ninth  session  of  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations,  held  in  1962, 
there  was  much  said  about  how  the  Sov- 
iet Union  dealt  with  dissent  in  the  cap- 
tive nations.  I  include  one  such  report: 

In  1945  and  1946,  the  leader  of  the  Polish 
underground  government,  Jan  Stanislaw 
Jankowski,  Christian  Labor  Party,  and  his 
deputy,  Stanislaw  Jaslukowicz.  National 
Party,  were  murdered  by  the  Soviets:  the 
Chief  of  the  Polish  Home  Army,  General 
Leopold  Okulicki.  died  in  a  Soviet  prison: 
former  President  of  the  Polish  Council  of 
National  Unity  in  the  underground  move- 
ment and  leader  of  the  Polish  Socialist  Party, 
Kazimierz  Puzak,  the  leader  of  the  Polish 
Christian  Labor  Party,  Reverend  Zygniunt 
Kaczynski:  and  a  leading  personality  of  the 
Polish  Peasant  Party.  Stanislaw  Tabisz,  died 
in  prison;  Boleslaw  Sclblorek  and  Wiadyslaw 
Kojder,  prominent  members  of  the  Polish 
Peasant  Party,  were  murdered. 

Faced  with  murder,  prison,  and  har- 
assment, it  is  a  wonder  that  our  broth- 
ers have  continued  to  survive.  It  is  surely 
a  miracle  that  they  continue  to  hope. 
Let  us  hope  too,  and  wait  for  the  day 
that  we  may  be  able  to  say  that  the  en- 
tire world  is  free  from  the  menace  of 
communism. 


UNTYING  THE  GORDIAN  KNOT 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  scope  of  our  Nation's  health- 
care problems  which  range  from  spiral- 
ing  costs  of  hospitalization  plans  to 
shocking  inadequacies  in  caring  for  our 
hospitalized  veterans.  Fortunately,  as  re- 
cent national  publicity  on  VA  hospitals 
and  the  subsequent  action  by  Congress 
testifies,  awareness  of  a  problem  usually 
besets  earnest  attempts  for  solutions. 

Thus,  today  I  hope  to  bring  attention, 
interest,  and  action  to  bear  on  a  little- 
noticed,  but  vexing  situation,  in  which 
America's  women  doctors  find  them- 
selves. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle detailing  the  difficulties  of  the  phy- 
sician-mother whose  practice  suffers  be- 
cause she  cannot  obtain  household  help 
and  care  for  her  children  to  free  her  for 
her  life-saving  duties. 

As  the  article  emphasizes,  the  short- 
age of  household  help  has  been  caused, 
in  part,  by  recently  issued  stricter  regu- 
lations by  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
immigrants  seeking  entry  to  the  United 
States  as  domestic  workers. 

Accordingly,  I  have  written  to  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Hodgson  requesting  that  he 
review  the  pos.sibilities  of  relaxing  these 
restrictions  which  are  indirectly  affect- 
ing the  time  which  the  physician -mother 
can  devot€  to  her  practice. 

The  article  follows : 
Household     Help — The     Woman     Doctor's 
GoRDiAN  Knot 

(By  Mathilda  R.  Vaschak,  M.D  ) 
One  casual  question,  burled  In  a  mailing 
about  the  recent  Medical  Women's  Interna- 
tional Association  Congress  In  Australia,  has 
brought  an  unexpected  avalanche  of  replies. 
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They  range  from  succinct  expletives  to  long 
dissertations.  They  reveal  a  household  help 
problem  of  extensive  proportions  and  varied 
dimensions  among  women  physicians.  In 
view  of  the  country  s  pressing  need  for  more 
physicians — and  patients'  need  for  the  at- 
tention of  these  doctors  distracted  by  home 
complications — this  situation  must  be  con- 
sidered tragic.  .Solutions  must  be  found. 

What  many  doctors  said  in  many  ways  Is 
summarized  by  the  one  who  stated : 

"Household  help  Is.  in  my  opinion,  a 
woman  physician's  greatest  problem  AU  the 
rest  are  minuscule  by  comparison" 

The  Immediate  and  overwhelming  response 
to  the  household  help  problem  caugiii  mem- 
bers of  the  AMWA  Medical  Education  and 
Research  (ME&Ri  Committee  by  surprise. 
Although  they  have  been  work;ng  on  tills 
matter  for  some  time,  they  were  unaware  of 
its  extent  and  tlie  intensity  of  doctors'  feel- 
ings about  It 

Furthermore,  the  question  had  e\ery  ap- 
pearance of  an  afterthought,  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  letter  from  l,aura  E.  Morrow.  M.D. 
then  President  of  AMWA.  The  reader  had  to 
scan  a  substantial  amount  of  information 
about  programs  and  travel  bcicre  discover- 
ing it. 

The  question  was  simple,  a  metaphorical 
finger  to  test  the  wind: 

"Have  household  help  problems  interferred 
with  your  medical  practice?" 

Provision  was  made  for  checking  "Yes"  or 
"No"  and  space  for  a  brief  comment  was 
available  Of  approximately  1.000  doctors 
responding  in  some  way  to  the  mailing,  788 
made  Identifiable  comment  cr  reference  to 
the  household  holp  problem  A  few  iidd'.tlon- 
al  have  been  received  since  the  tabulation 
was  completed.  S-snie  letters  and  reixjrts  on 
the  subject  ran  to  several  pages  of  detail 
about  the  writeis'  experiences  Every  one  has 
been  examined  and  analyzed  by  a  member  of 
the  ME&R  Committee  for  whatever  light  it 
might  shed. 

Committee  members  turned  with  especial 
interest  to  those  274  replies  of  docTcrs  who 
responded  "No,"  t!iat  they  had  had  n-^  serious 
household  help  problem  Here  tl  cy  Jioped 
to  find  Insights  which  could  be  passed  on  to 
those  who  have  been  unable  to  find  any  solu- 
tion. 

This  expectation  was  disappointed.  From 
those  who  commented  negatively,  the  only 
conclusions  reached  are  trat.  to  avoid  the 
help  proi-iem's  interferiiic  with  ono's  prac- 
tice, one  should  remain  unmarried — or  at 
leasi  childless,  or  be  "lucky  "  The  latter  are 
sometimes  almost  apologetic  for  having  "an 
understanding  husband  and  housekeeper"  or 
a  mother  or  maiden  aunt  who  act?;  as  sub- 
stitute in  the  home.  They  appear  quite  aware 
that  other  women  doctors  are  less  fortunate. 

Even  the  physician-mother  who  manages 
to  continue  practicin:?  fu'.i  time  may  be  aware 
that  the  quality  of  her  practice  sufTers  when 
home  and  family  re.sponslblllttes  do  not  al- 
low her  sufficient  time  for  suidy.  Some  speak 
of  foregoing  opportunitje.s  for  residencies  in 
specialities  because  of  inability  to  employ 
enough  rood  help  tr,  relieve  them  !n  both  reg- 
ular and  off-hours  as  such  appointments  re- 
quire. 

From  its  beginning,  when  Rosa  Lee  Nemlr, 
MD..  was  chairman,  the  ME.'cR  Committee 
has  been  acutely  aware  that  some  women  doc- 
tors have  struggled  with  the  conflicting 
claims  of  family  and  medical  profession:  that 
to  some  extent  this  was  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding,  employing  and  keeping  substitute 
homemakers  of  skill  and  dedication  who 
would  relieve  their  minds  of  worry  in  order 
that  they  could  concentrate  on  their  patients' 
needs. 

Lacking  evidence  of  the  extent,  nature, 
complexity  and  seriousness  of  the  problem, 
they  have  found  it  difficult  to  recommend 
solutions  that  might  lead  to  action  Women 
physicians  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
answer  this  question  have  removed  all  doubt 
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a'Dou:  ihe  need,  or  about  whether  unmarried 
a^  well  as  married  women  are  concerned. 

Fr<jm  514  women  physicians  came  emphatic 
•  yese.s".  that  they  had  encountered  inter- 
ference •..iih  tlieir  medical  practice  from  dif- 
ficiiltles  in  employing  adequate  help  at  home. 
Proportionally,  they  represented  almost  2  to 
1  over  those  who  replied  "No."  Most  notable 
■*ere  tlie  .strong  feelings  of  tlio.se  who  an- 
swered affirmatively.  To  paraphrase  one  phy- 
sician: 

Society  IS  not  best  served  when  housework 
deprives  a  physician  of  her  study  time,  or 
when  economic  pressures  force  her  to  hire 
cheap,  inadequate  help  or  to  pay  good  do- 
mestics less  than  their  worth. 

As  a  result  of  such  comments,  the  ME&R 
Committee  has  been  proceeding  with  plans 
for  a  scientific  survey  to  secure  facts  and 
statistics.  These  can  be  used  to  persuade 
foundations,  government  and  others  with 
sufficient  resources  to  back  constructive 
measures  for  solving  the  help  problem.  With 
the  assistance  of  Sandoz  Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc..  a  pilot  questionnaire,  constructed  in 
accordance  with  approved  research  methods 
has  been  completed  and  will  shortly  be  tested 
In  three  selected  counties. 

If  this  pilot  study  Is  effective.  It  Is  hoped 
that  financial  means  will  be  found  to  ex- 
tend the  survey  to  all  U.S.  women  physicians, 
revealing  not  only  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem but  the  specific  areas  in  which  It  Is  the 
most  acute. 

Although  the  question  which  has  already 
been  certain  tentative  conclusions  can  be 
reached,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  na- 
tion-wide  study: 

1.  The  problem  appears  to  be  nation-wide 
with  the  possible  exception  of  some  south- 
ern areas  where  multiple  generation  families 
still  exist. 

2.  The  most  extensive  problem  Is  that  of 
mothers  with  small  children.  For  such,  find- 
ing competent  help  Is  not  only  difficult  but 
as  one  doctor  puts  It  "almost  prohibitively 
expensive.  Either  two  full-time  persons  are 
needed  or  various  unsatisfactory  compro- 
mises htve  !o  be  made.  At  $2  per  hour  the 
cost  is  enormous — Instead  of  scrubbing  floors, 
a  physician  could  perform  a  service  more 
valuable  to  society." 

3.  For  many  doctors,  however,  floor-scrub- 
blng-help  Is  not  as  hard  to  find  as  are  people 
trained  for  more  difficult  and  responsible 
tasks.  Especially,  they  say,  competent,  re- 
liable people  to  whom  they  can  entrust  their 
children  with  confidence  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  find.  Some  suggest  a  training  pro- 
gram Is  needed  on  a  national  basis. 

4.  .\lthough  tj  some  extent  all  types  of 
professional  women  share  the  household  help 
problem,  it  Is  particularly  acute  for  women 
doctors  hrcause.  as  some  replies  .suggest,  long 
hospital  hours  and  the  needs  of  patients  in 
otr-hours  do  not  lend  themselves  to  picking 
up  youngsters  on  schedule  from  day  nur- 
series. One  medical  woman  found  that,  in 
order  to  continue  practice.  It  was  neces.=ary 
to  place  her  daughter  in  a  boarding  school. 
She  ref>orts  the  financial  burden  Is  almost 
more  than  she  can  carry. 

"I  am  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  health 
status  of  my  children,  plus  my  maid,  plus 
her  eight  children."  reports  another.  "My 
maid  Is  extremely  responsible  and  as  reliable 
as  conditions  allow  her  to  be." 

One  Maryland  doctor  who  has  always  man- 
aged to  work  full  time,  but  "with  great  dlf- 
flcul'y,"  says  her  bill  for  domestic  help  runs 
to  tS.OOO  per  year  and  she  Is  still  without  full 
coverage 

5  DitllcuUles  with  household  help  are  not 
confined  to  working  mothers.  Unmarried  as 
well  as  married  doctors  find  mothers  or  other 
older  relatives  in  good  health  are  valuable 
assistants  on  the  home  front.  But  when  ill 
and  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  adequate 
household  help  becomes  a  major  problem. 
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especially  In  areas  where  adequate  nursing 
homes  are  unavailable.  Doctors  with  help- 
lessly 111  or  crippled  husbands  are  often  in 
similar  predicament.  More  than  one  doctor 
has  given  up  practice  under  such  conditions. 

6.  Recent  Immigration  Service  regulations 
appear  to  have  intensified  the  problem. 
Maids  from  Europe,  some  say,  made  excellent 
household  managers  and  child-care  person- 
nel, although  turnover  was  a  problem.  One 
doctor  states  that  her  maid  has  been  with 
her  five  years,  but  she  expects  her  to  leave 
soon  because  "she  is  getting  no  younger  and 
has  no  opportunity  to  meet  eligible  men"  In 
a  small-town  location.  Under  the  new 
stricter  immigration  rules,  she  despairs  of 
finding  a  suitable  replacement. 

7.  In  some  areas  even  ordinary  domestic 
help  IS  difficult  to  find.  "Where  are  those 
unemployed'"  asks  a  New  Jersey  physician. 
Homemakers  seek  factory  Jobs  because  they 
have  more  opportunities  to  associate  with 
other  people  and  can  command  greater  wages 
and  generous  benefits. 

From  a  study  of  the  doctors'  replies.  It  be- 
comes apparent  tliat : 

1.  Rela.xation  of  Immigration  rules  for 
domestics  is  needed. 

2.  Training  programs  are  required  for  pro- 
fessional homemakers  who  can  take  over 
management  of  the  household,  maintenance 
of  appliances,  preparation  of  meals  and  su- 
pervision of  children.  Says  one  physician, 
"A  woman  doctor  needs  a  wife." 

3.  In  order  for  a  woman  doctor  to  be  able 
to  pay  trained  domestic  help  wages  com- 
parable 10  their  skills  and  responsibilities, 
she  need.s  to  be  able  to  compete,  at  least  fi- 
nancially, with  business.  Like  businesses,  she 
needs  to  be  able  to  take  such  expenses  as  tax 
deductions-  a  cost  of  doing  business. 

"I  can  practice  medicine  without  a  secre- 
tary, without  a  nurse,  but  not  without  a 
housekeeper."  maintains  one  physician. 

Says  another: 

"I  can  practice  medicine  only  because  my 
husband  subsidizes  me  heavily." 

On  these  three  points  women  physicians 
with  homemaker  problems  appear  generally 
to  agree.  It  Is  the  committee's  expectation 
that  other  solutions  may  also  be  indicated 
when,  and  If.  a  comprehensive  nation-wide 
scientific  sur\ev  is  finally  conducted. 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
capacity  as  a  Congressman.  I  report  to 
my  people  and  try  to  keep  them  informed 
of  my  activities.  To  those  people  who 
move  into  my  district  for  the  first  time 
I  send  a  report  giving  them  my  back- 
ground and  some  of  the  congressional 
services  that  are  at  their  disposal.  The 
latest  edition  of  this  report  has  been 
prepared  and  follows : 
REPOtiT  From   Your   Concressm.^n  John   W. 

WYDLER     TO     THE     FABtTLOUS     FOtTRTH     CON- 
ORESSIONAL    DISTRICT 

MY    POLrriCAL    OtTTLOOK 

Basically,  my  political  outlook  Is  "dy- 
namic "  I  have  endeavored  during  my  eight 
yer-rs  of  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  I  am  the  senior  Congressman 
from  Na-sau  County,  to  remain  responsive 
to  the  laeeds  of  my  constituents.  I  am  not 
unduly  concerned  with  political  labels  on 
legislation  althotigh  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Party   leadership   in   the  House. 


I  have,  on  Occasion,  Joined  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  vote  for 
measures  I  felt  merited  bi-partisan  support, 
I  have  also  voted  negatively  on  bills  that 
had  the  endorsement  of  my  own  party  if  i 
could  not  conscientiously  support  them.  A 
recent  analysis  of  my  voting  record  published 
in  the  "Congressional  Quarterly"  documents 
the  fact  that  in  the  90th  Congress,  only  56  , 
of  my  votes  were  cast  along  what  might  be 
called  "party  lines,"  giving  me  the  most 
Independent  voting  record  on  Long  Island. 

Each  time  I  have  run  for  Congress  I  have 
achieved  larger  pluralities  \mtll  In  the  1968 
election,  I  received  70%  of  the  entire  vote 
This  demonstrates,  I  believe,  the  accepted 
bipartisan  nature  of  my  political  outlook. 
Label  it  independence,  Integrity — whatever 
word  you  choose.  I  like  to  "call  'em  as  I  see 
'em,"  always  bearing  In  mind  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  District  I  represent  as  well  as  the 
good  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

MEET    CONGRESSMAN    WYDLER 

My  family  background  ...  I  was  born  in 
Brooklyn.  My  father  was  an  immigrant.  Our 
family  moved  to  Long  Island  and  I  attended 
Long  Beach  High  School.  My  college  educa- 
tion at  Brown  University,  which  I  was  at- 
tending on  a  scholarship,  was  interrupted 
by  World  War  II  when  I  enlisted  in  the  U.S 
Army  Air  Force  as  a  private.  After  serving 
In  a  chemical  warfare  company  In  the  China- 
Burma-India  theatre.  I  was  discharged  as  a 
staff  sergeant  at  the  end  of  the  conflict.  I 
returned  to  Brown  University  on  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  my  Junior  year.  At  the  end  of  that 
year,  I  was  accepted  for  transfer  to  Harvard 
Law  School,  where  I  won  Law  Forum  honors 

After  l>eing  admitted  to  the  New  York 
State  Bar  in  1950,  and  practicing  law.  I 
served  for  six  years  In  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office,  prosecuting  both  civil  and  crlmin.il 
cases.  In  1959,  I  headed  up  a  probe  of  New 
York  City  school  construction  Irregularities 
for  the  New  York  State  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation. Later  that  year  I  returned  to  the 
private  practice  of  law  in  Nassau  County.  In 
1967  I  became  part  of  the  firm  of  Wydler. 
Balln.  Pares  and  Soloway  In  New  Hyde  Park. 

My  wife  is  the  former  Brenda  O'Sullivan 
and  we  have  three  young  children.  Chris- 
topher. Kathleen  and  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Wydler 
is  active  in  St  Joseph's  Ro.=ary  .Society  and 
I  am  a  charter  member  of  the  Bishop's  Men 
at  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  the  Incarna- 
tion in  Garden  City.  Our  son  attends  a 
neighborhood  public  school. 

Insofar  as  we  can,  Mrs.  Wydler  and  I  have 
participated  In  local  community-centered 
affairs.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
Hempstead  Elks,  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  Gar- 
den City  and  the  Order  of  AHEPA.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  founding  member  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  as  we'.l  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Adelphl  Octet  and  of  the  Pro  Arte 
Symphony  Association  of  Hofstra  University. 

Over  the  years,  my  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of 
my  constituents  have  been  recognized  by 
testimonials  and  awards  from  a  significant 
cross-section  of  organizations.  Among  the 
awards  which  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  me 
are  the  Commemorative  Medal  from  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations:  the 
citation  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
astronautics  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics:  the  Torch  of 
Liberty  Award  from  the  Anti-Defamation 
League:  and  an  award  from  the  Elmont 
Center  Civic  Association  for  my  fight  against 
Jet  noise. 

My  C>"'ngressional  Committees  ...  In  Con- 
gress I  serve  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Commltte*.  Including  the  sub-committees  on 
advanced  research  and  technology  and  over- 
sight, plus  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee (frequentlv  called  the  Congressional 
"watch-dog")    with    responsibilities   on   the 
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sub-committees  dealing  with  consumer  mat- 
ters and  military  operations. 

MY     DISTRICT     OFFICE 

I  maintain  a  local  office  for  the  convenience 
of  my  constituents.  It  is  located  at  150  Old 
Country  Road,  Mlneola,  New  York  11501. 
The  telephone  number  Is  CHapel  3-7676. 
This  office  is  equipped  to  supply  informa- 
tion, handle  certain  types  of  problems  and 
set  the  wheels  In  motion  for  action  by  my 
Washington  office  when  this  is  indicated. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  communicate  with 
me  via  my  district  office.  Every  telephone 
call  and  every  letter  Is  conscientiously  called 
to  my  attention  for  appropriate  action  or  re- 
ferral. And  you'll  like  my  staff! 

WELCOME    TO    WASHINGTON! 

Washington  Is  a  wonderful  place  ail  year 
round,  and  if  you're  planning  a  trip  with 
the  family,  why  not  spend  several  days  In 
the  Nation's  Capital?  If  you  will  get  in  touch 
with  my  Washington  or  District  Office  in 
Mlneola  ( try  to  give  us  two  to  three  weeks 
notice  I,  we'll  arrange  for  special  tours 
through  the  White  House,  the  FBI,  the  Voice 
of  .America,  and  similar  places.  We  can  send 
you  a  det.iiled  map  of  the  Washington  area. 

If  Congress  is  in  session,  I'll  be  glad  to 
supply  special  passes  to  the  Galleries  in  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
And.  of  course.  I  hope  you  will  stop  at  my 
office  and  say  "hello."  Keeping  In  touch  with 
his  constituents  Is  one  of  a  Congressman's 
most  Important  assignments. 

COMMUNITY     DAYS 

Communication  has  to  be  a  two-way 
street  and  although  I  like  to  hear  from  you, 
I  feel  my  Job  as  your  representative  Involves 
going  out  into  the  community  to  meet  my 
constituents  In  person  and  to  hear  their 
problems  first-hand.  I  have  instituted  what 
I  call  "Community  Days"  In  the  various 
areas  in  our  Congressional  District.  These 
get-togethers  are  held  In  local  post  offices 
on  Saturday  mornings  and  are  publicized 
well  In  advance  through  civic,  fraternal  and 
educational  organizations  as  well  as  through 
the  local  weekly  newspapers. 

It's  kind  of  like  the  old-fashioned  days 
when  everyone  knew  his  representative  by 
sight  and  there  was  an  Informal  give-and- 
take  in  the  political  field.  Be  sure  to  watch 
for  the  announcement  of  the  "Community 
Day"  for  your  town  and  tell  It  to  me  "like 
It  Is"  when  we  meet  each  other. 

LEGISLATIVE    BOX    SCORE 

I  have  taken  every  p>osslble  legal  step  to 
force  the  FAA  to  curb  Jet  aircraft  noise. 

For  eight  years  I  have  worked  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  has  Just  become  law  that 
creates  a  commission  to  streamline  the  de- 
fense department  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government — stepping  up  efficiency  and 
lowering  expenditures. 

I  have  led  the  legislative  fight  to  channel 
education  funds  into  programs  directly  re- 
lated to  the  poor. 

I  have  co-sponsored  major  legislation  to 
create  a  commission  on  early  childhood  ed- 
ucation and  development  which  will  as- 
semble tiie  necessary  facts  for  Intelligent 
problem-solving  in  this  area  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  "grabbing  at  straws"  ap- 
proach. 

Six  years  ago,  long  before  the  postal  strike, 
I  proposed  relating  postal  wages  to  local 
high-cost-of-Uvlng  areas  Instead  of  to  an 
unrealistic  national  scale. 

I  have  consistently  voted  for  conservation 
measures  and  have  been  effective  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  local  wetlands. 

I  have  urged  repeatedly  that  social  secu- 
rity payments  be  tied  directly  to  cost-of- 
living  levels  and  thU  was  Just  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  supported  consumer  protection 
legislation  and  have  been  Instrumental  In 
caUing  Congressional  hearings  on  Inflated 
meat  prtoea. 
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My  proposal  to  create  a  cabinet  level  de- 
partment on  environmental  affairs  to  fight 
pollution  has  had  favorable  reaction  from 
the  White  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  been  able  to  keep  my  eye  on 
the  mo.i,n  program  and  on  our  local  space 
craft  industries  as  well. 

My  bill  to  prohibit  t!ie  sending  of  porno- 
graphic materials  tlirough  tiie  mails  to 
m;nors  has  been  ad.jpted  as  the  Admlni.otra- 
tion's  position. 

THE      'FABULOUS    FOURTH"    CONGRESSIONAL 
^.^  DISTRICT 

Points  ojy Interest  Include:  1.  Belmont 
Park.  2.  VaWy  Stream  State  P.irk.  3  Hemp- 
stead Lake  State  Park.  4  St.  George  s  Epis- 
copal Cliurch  (a  national  historic  landmark i. 
5.  Roosevelt  Field.  6.  Roosevelt  Raceway.  7. 
Nassau  County  Museum.  8.  EL^enhower  Park. 
9.  Nassau  County  Children's  Shelter.  10. 
Adelphi  University.  11.  Hofstra  University.  12. 
Nassau  Community  College.  13.  Friends' 
World  College.  14.  A.  Holly  Patterson  Home 
15.  Meadow  brook  Hospital.  16.  Messapeqia 
Park. 

FABULOUS     "FOURTHERS"     ARE     "WEiALTHY     AND 
WISE" 

Residents  of  the  "Fabulous  Fourth"  Con- 
gressional District  have  every  reason  lo  claim 
this  title  for  themselves.  Figures  obtained 
from  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reveal  that  "Fabulous 
Fourthers"  have  higher  Incomes,  more  edu- 
cation and  less  unemployment  than  the 
national  average. 

In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the 
median  level  of  years  of  schooling  completed 
for  residents  of  this  Congressional  District 
who  are  over  25  years  old  Is  12.1  years  com- 
pared with  a  national  figure  of  10.5  years. 
Pour  or  more  years  of  college  have  been  com- 
pleted by  11.7'';  of  "Fabulous  Fourthers" 
over  25  years  of  age  in  comparison  to  the  na- 
tional figure  of  only  7.7'o  of  the  papulation. 
The  national  median  income  (approximately 
$4000)  Is  only  half  of  the  median  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  (slightly  over 
$8000).  Unemployment  on  the  national  level 
Is  hovering  around  5  To  of  the  working  age 
population  while  In  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  the  percentage  is  about 
2.5%,  a  figure  with  which  your  Congressman 
Is  not  satisfied  even  so ! 

The  highly  diversified  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  activities  which  charac- 
terize this  District  today  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  plain  "sixteen  miles  long  and  four  broad, 
up)on  which  grows  very  fine  graae,"  described 
in  1670  by  Daniel  Denton,  first  town  clerk  of 
Jamaica. 

Eighteen  public  libraries  serve  the  resi- 
dents of  the  "Fabulous  Fourth"  plus  two 
full-scale  universities  and  two  conxmmunlty 
colleges.  Cultural  resources  Include  every- 
thing from  concerts,  ballet  and  little  theatre 
groups  to  art  galleries  and  lectures  on  inter- 
national affairs. 

A  quick  check-up  with  the  Welcome 
Wagon  hostesses  confirms  our  own  impres- 
sion of  the  area.  Newcomere  are  "delighted" 
they  moved  here  and  find  this  "the  friend- 
liest place"  they  have  ever  lived. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  IS,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  12th  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  by  speak- 
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ing  out  in  behalf  of  the  natural  alliance 
for  world  freedom  thai  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  the  over  two-dozen 
captive  nations  under  loialitanan  Red 
rule.  Between  July  12  and  18.  the  Amer- 
ican people  again  dedicate  themselves 
in  support  of  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  for  freedom 
and  self-determination.  Captive  Nations 
Week  was  inaupurated  in  1959  by  a  joint 
resolution  o?  the  U.S  Conpre.NS — Pub- 
lic Law  86-90 — and  the  late  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  wa.'^  the  first 
Chief  Executive  to  i:-sue  a  Presidential 
proclamation  to  that  effect.  This  week 
provides  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the 
American  people  to  manifest  their  con- 
tinued concern  with  the  plight  of  the 
100  million  East  and  Central  Europeans 
under  Communist  rule. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  May,  the 
war  in  Europe  came  to  an  end,  but  for 
these  people  in  East  and  Central  Europe, 
Nazi  domination  lias  been  replaced  by 
harsh  Communist  rule  and  Soviet  he- 
gemony. The  Polish  October  of  1956.  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956,  and  the 
"Czechoslovak  spring"  of  1958  dramati- 
cally confirmed  the  yearnings  for  free- 
dom among  the  victims  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism and  neocolonialism.  The  So- 
viet Union  met  these  challenges  to  its 
domination  with  a  brutal  determination. 

The  artificial  division  of  Europe — a 
legacy  of  World  War  II— remains  a 
potent  deterrent  to  any  initiative  for  a 
lasting  peace  in  Europe.  There  can  be 
no  genuine  trust  in  the  peaceful  inten- 
tions of  those  who  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  any  means  available  to  ijerpetuate 
themselves  in  power  and  keep  their  own 
people  in  bondage. 

Expressing  solidarity  with  these  peo- 
ples— who  cannot  exercise  freely  their 
right  to  national  self-determination — 
offers  dramatic  proof  that  their  situa- 
tion has  not  been  forgotten,  and  that 
we  are  concerned  and  have  a  deep  com- 
mitment with  their  plight. 

I  believe  a  reiteratlorMifJEJ.S,  support 
of  the  universal  application  of  human 
rights  and  national  self-determination 
during  Captive  Nations  Week  would 
serve  as  an  effective  answer  to  all  those 
governments  which  use  force  to  limit  or 
deny  these  rights  to  the  people  under 
their  rule. 


HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1970 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sorrow  and  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  sadness  that  I  join 
today  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentlemen  from  Tennessee,  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  former  colleague  and  friend,  Con- 
gressman Clifford  Davis. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  many  courtesies 
and  kindnesses  extended  to  me  by  Con- 
gressman Davis  when  I  first  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  10  years  ago, 
and  when  I  appeared  before  his  subcom- 
mittee on  irmumerable  occasions. 
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I  also  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Congressman  Davis'  State  while  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  I  shall  never 
forget  his  courtesies  prior  to  my  trip 
there.  Congressman  Davis  was  a  delight- 
ful human  being,  a  splendid  and  con- 
scientious Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Tennessee  and  of  our  Nation.  We  have 
all  lost  a  great  friend. 

My  deepest  and  sincerest  sympathy  to 
his  beloved  widow,  his  family,  and 
friends. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GLOUCESTER  COUNTY 
COLLEGE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  recognize  and  com- 
mend the  trustees,  administration, 
faculty,  and  student  body  at  the 
Gloucester  County  College  In  New 
Jersey's  First  Congressional  District  for 
the  fine  reputation  the  college  has 
achieved  In  its  first  2  years  of  operation. 

Indicative  of  the  quality  of  student 
Gloucester  County  College  has  attracted 
and  provided  an  educational  opportunity 
is  Ramesh  Kapur,  the  student  speaker 
at  the  commencement  exercises  for  the 
first  graduating  class.  Mr.  Kapur's  ad- 
dress reflects  the  refreshing  appreciation 
of  an  educational  opportunity  in  an 
academic  community  where  In  the  com- 
munications gap  is  bridged  by  the  kind 
of  personalized  relationships  among  the 
faculty,  administration,  and  student 
body  that  reject  anonymity  and  encour- 
age Individual  initiative  and  accom- 
plishment. I  am  pleased  to  Include  his 
remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record: 

President  Apetz.  platform  guests,  faculty, 
parents  and  friends  of  Gloucester  County 
College. 

On  behalf  of  the  Class  of  1970, 1  would  like 
to  express  our  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
those  people  who  have  assisted  us  In  reach- 
ing this  goal  of  graduation. 

There  are  three  groups  we,  the  graduates, 
owe  special  thanks.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  specifically  to  each  of  those  groups. 

First,  our  families.  I  feel  this  debt  of  grati- 
tude deeply  since  I  have  been  separated 
from  my  family  while  attending  Gloucester 
County  College.  Our  families  have  provided 
us  not  only  financial  assistance  but  more 
importantly,  years  of  guidance,  years  of  sup- 
port, years  of  stimulation  and  years  of  mo- 
tivation. While  we,  like  most  youth,  have 
not  often  enough  openly  showed  our  thanks, 
for  the  Class  of  1970  I  now  say  thank  you 
to  our  families. 

Next,  the  Class  of  1970  wishes  to  recognize 
the  help  given  to  us  by  the  college  board  of 
trustees.  Serving  as  the  directors  of  Glouces- 
ter County  College  Is  generally  a  task  not 
fully  recognized.  These  people,  however,  are 
dedicated  to  youth,  dedicated  to  commu- 
nity, and  dedicated  to  the  importance  of 
education  in  the  democratic  society.  We,  the 
Class  of  1970.  thank  the  board  of  trustees  for 
this  dedication. 

Next,  let  one  offer  our  appreciation  to  the 
administration  and  faculty.  Their  intellec- 
tual stimulation,  their  personal  interest, 
their  sincere  desire  to  help  us  In  our  pursuit 
of  knowledge  can  never  be  forgotten.  Let  me 
only  ask  the  administration  and  faculty  to 
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always  stay  as  close  to  the  student  body  sis 
you  were  :n  our  experiences.  To  the  admin- 
istration and  faculty  of  Gloucester  County 
College,  we  say  "well  done"  and  thank  you. 

Now  I  would  like  to  compare  Gloucester 
County  College  with  a  large  university  I  at- 
tended in  1967, 

Most  of  the  activities  in  this  midwestern 
university  were  administration  oriented. 
They  made  rules  and  they  carried  them  out. 
But'  at  Gloucester  County  College  I  found 
students  holding  an  Important  voice  in  the 
policies  of  the  college.  When  the  Issues  of 
controversy  were  raised.  President  Apetz 
sought  advice  of  the  students. 

The  assembly  line  approach  was  used  ex- 
tensively In  every  activity  in  my  first  college. 
I  never  knew  deans  or  administration,  un- 
less some  problem  arose.  Here  a  continuous 
diffusion  of  ideas  takes  place  between  stu- 
dents and  administration. 

Let  me  offer  one  personal  example  which 
at  first  might  not  sound  coo  important.  Please 
examine  the  concept  involved.  The  first  class 
I  cut  at  Gloucester  County  College  resulted 
in  the  following:  Upon  my  return  my  pro- 
fessor said — "Ramesh.  I  missed  you  in  class." 
What  does  this  symbolize?  I  think  It  is  tj^ji- 
cal  of  the  personal  relationship  found  here 
that  was  missing  in  my  first  college  experi- 
ence. 

And  finally  a  personal  note — let  me  address 
my  fellow  graduates.  Please  recognize  your 
own  personal  achievements.  Remain  proud 
of  them  as  the  years  pass  by.  Remember — 
there  will  only  be  one  charter  graduating 
class  at  Gloucester  County  College. 

May  peace  be  on  earth — thank  you. 

R.1MESH  Kapur. 


July  16,  1970 


THE    1971    BUDGET   SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
Issue  of  the  periodic  "budget  scorekeep- 
ing  report"  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures  was  mailed  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  on  July  14.  The  report  is 
cumulative  through  July  9,  1970.  It  shows 
what  has  happened  to  the  fiscal  1971 
budget  since  that  budget  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  February  2,  1970. 

As  I  have  done  with  several  previous 
issues  of  this  report  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Members  certain  factual 
highlights  from  the  introductory  section 
of  the  report.  These  highlights  on  the 
status  of  the  fiscal  1971  budget  are  as 
follows : 

INTRODUCTIO!^ 

STAFF  REPORT  ON   THE  STATtTS  OF  THE    1971 
FISCAL    TEAR    FEDERAL    BUDGET 

(Highlights  and  current  status  of 

the  1971  budget) 

Presidential  reiisions  in  the  budget 

A.  New  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971  in 
the  February  2  budget  submission  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $218,030,495,000.  By  budget 
amendments,  legislative  proposals  and  rees- 
tlmates  (May  19,  1970) ,  the  President  has  in- 
creased the  estimates  for  new  budget  au- 
thority for  1971  by  $2,538,618,000  to  a  new 
total  of  $220,569,118,000. 

B.  Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971  in  the 
February  2  budget  submission  were  estimated 
to  total  $200,771,129,000.  By  budget  amend- 
ments, legislative  proposals  and  reestlmates 
(May  19,  1970),  the  President  has  increased 


the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971 
by  $4,571,871,000  to  a  new  total  of 
$205,343,000,000. 

C.  Budget  receipts  for  fiscal  1971  In  the 
February  budget  submission  were  estimated 
to  total  $202,103,000,000,  Including  $1,522,- 
000,000  for  Increased  taxes  proposed  to  the 
Congress.  By  additional  revenue  proposals  for 
estate  and  gift  taxes  ($1,500,000,000)  and 
leaded  gasoline  tax  ($1,600,000,000)  offset  by 
some  adjustments  downward  In  his  May  19, 
1970  reestlmates.  the  President  has  increased 
fiscal  1971  estimated  receipts  by  a  net 
of  $2,006,000,000  to  a  new  total  of 
$204,109,000,000. 

Congressional  changes  in  the  budget 

A.  Budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971 : 

1.  House  actions  to  July  9,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  increased  the  President's  requests 
for  fiscal  1971  budget  authority  by  $7,486,- 
977,000. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  July  9,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  increased  the  President's  budget 
authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971  by  $4,335,- 
950,000. 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  bills — appro- 
priations and  legislative — to  July  9,  1970 
have  added  $457,434,000  to  the  President's 
budget  authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971. 

B.  Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971 : 

1.  House  actions  to  July  9,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  added  a  net  of  $2,955,063,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for  fis- 
cal 1971. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  July  9,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  added  a  net  of  $2,555,752,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971. 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  bills — appro- 
priations and  legislative — to  July  9,  1970  have 
added  $191,934,000  to  the  President's  total 
estimated  outlays  for  fiscal  1971. 

C.  Budget  receipts  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  1971  requiring  Congressional 
actions  total  $4,622,000,000; 

1.  House  actions  to  July  9  on  revenue  pro- 
posals total  $708,000,000  (Including  a  net  of 
$173,000,000  not  requested  for  fiscal  1971  by 
the  President)  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,087,- 
000.000  additional  revenue  Increases  required 
to  meet  the  President's  revised  fiscal  1971 
budget  requests. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  July  9  on  revenue  pro- 
posals total  $757,000,000  (Including  $439,- 
000,000  not  requested  for  fiscal  1971  by  th« 
President)  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,304,000,000 
additional  revenue  Increases  required  to  meet 
the  President's  revised  fiscal  1971  budget 
requests. 

3.  Enactments  of  revenue  proposals  to 
July  9  total  $322,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$4,300,000,000  additional  revenue  Increases 
required  to  meet  the  President's  revised  fis- 
cal 1971  budget  requests. 

Facts  on  the  budget  deficit 
The  budget  for  fiscal  1971  submitted  to 
Congress  February  2,  1970  refiected  a  unified 
budget  surpltts  of  $1.3  billion,  made  up  of 
an  $8.6  billion  surplus  from  the  trust  funds 
and  a  $7.3  bllUon  deficit  In  the  general  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1971  as  revised  by 
budget  amendments,  additional  legislative 
proposals,  and  reestlmates,  exclusive  of  any 
separate  direct  Congressional  actions  on  the 
budget,  as  annotinced  by  the  President  on 
May  19,  1970,  reflected  a  unified  budget  deficit 
of  about  $1.2  billion.  Including  congressional 
actions,  as  announced  by  the  President  May 
19,  1970.  the  unified  budget  deficit  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $1.3  billion,  made  up  of  an  $8.7 
billion  surplus  from  the  trust  funds  and  a 
$10  billion  deficit  in  the  general  Federal 
funds. 

These  surplus  and  deficit  projections  are 
dependent  upon  various  factors  of  an  un- 
certain nature,  such  as: 
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1.  Experience  shows  that  actual  outlays  are 
Ukely  to  increase  over  earlier  projections — 
thus  increasing  the  deficit. 

2.  The  economic  slowdown  may  decrease 
actual  revenues  from  the  amounts  pro- 
jected— thus  increasing  the  deficit. 

3.  The  budget  contains  about  $2.1  billion 
in  negative  outlay  estimates  for  various  legis- 
lative proposals  (such  as  postal  rate  In- 
creases, etc.)  which  If  not  enacted  by  Con- 
gress will  automatically  increase  budget  out- 
lays by  the  amounts  not  enacted — thus  in- 
creasing the  deficit. 

4.  The  budget  reflects  reduced  outlay 
estimates  in  the  amount  of  $2.1  billion  for 
various  program  terminations,  restructuring, 
and  reforms,  some  requiring  congressional 
enactments,  which  if  not  accomplished  will 
automatically  Increase  budget  outlays  by  the 
amounts  estimated — thus  Increasing  the 
deficit. 

5.  The  budget  as  rertsed  to  May  19,  1970 
contains  receipt  estimates  from  various  rev- 
enue producing  propKJsals  in  the  amount  of 
S4  8  billion  (Including  $503  million  for  trust 
funds  of  which  $194  million  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  President  i  which  if  not  en- 
acted by  Congress  will  automatically  reduce 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  by  the  amounts  esti- 
mated— thus  increasing  the  deficit. 

Adding  these  uncertain  budget  estimates 
to  the  deficit  projections  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent May  19,  1970,  the  unified  budget  deficit 
might  be  $10.3  billion  made  up  of  a  $8.2 
billion  surplus  from  the  trust  funds  (ex- 
cluding $500  million  from  new  proposals) 
and  a  $18  5  billion  deficit  in  the  general  Fed- 
eral funds.  Any  changes  upward  in  outlays 
by  Presldeiitial  or  congressional  add-ons  or 
reestlmates  and  any  changes  downward  In 
revenues  (and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  re- 
cently estimated  that  revenues  will  be  about 
$3.2  billion  less  than  the  administration  pro- 
jects for  fiscal  1971)  will  necessarily  add  to 
these  deficit  projections. 

EFFECT    OF   CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIONS    AND 
INACTIONS  ON  THE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  Speaker,  various  factors  make  It  a 
bit  difficult  to  readily  determine  just 
what  the  Congress  has  done  to  the  pro- 
jected budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1971. 
While  It  takes  some  analysis  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  July  9  "budget  scorekeeping 
report"  to  make  this  determination,  It  is, 
nevertheless,  important  to  know  the  im- 
pact of  congressional  actions,  and  inac- 
tions, on  the  President's  projected  budget 
deficit  at  any  given  time.  A  determina- 
tion of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  very  ten- 
tative and  preliminary  in  nature  since 
the  work  of  the  Congress  is  far  from  com- 
pleted. But  in  briefest  summary  as  of 
July  9: 

First.  By  its  actions  to  July  9,  on  both 
spending  and  revenue  measures,  the 
House  has  increased  the  projected  deficit 
for  fiscal  1971  by  a  net  of  about  $2.9  bil- 
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lion.  This  net  increase  in  the  projected 
deficit  refiects  House  actions  such  as  a 
$1.5  billion  social  security  increase,  a  de- 
lay In  the  family  assistance  proposal,  and 
other  mandatory  spending  authoriza- 
tions, totaling  $2.8  billion  in  all,  and  a 
net  increase  of  about  $100  million  in 
spending  related  to  the  various  appro- 
priation bills. 

Second.  By  its  actions  to  July  9.  on 
both  spending  and  revenue  measures,  the 
Senate  has  increased  the  projected  def- 
icit for  fiscal  1971  by  a  net  of  about  $2.3 
billion.  This  net  increase  in  the  projected 
deficit  reflects  Senat*  actions  on  various 
mandatory  spending  authorizations  sim- 
ilar to  but  not  corresponding  exactly  to 
those  reported  for  the  House,  totaUng 
$1.2  billion  in  all,  and  increased  spending 
related  to  appropriation  bills  totaling 
$1.3  billion,  offset  by  nonbudgeted 
revenue  increases  voted  by  the  Senate 
but  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  social  se- 
curity increase  or  the  family  assistance 
proposal,  and  has  acted  on  only  six  of  the 
fiscal  1971  appropriation  bills  in  contrast 
to  the  12  passed  by  the  House. 

Third.  In  addition  to  the  actions  taken 
to  date,  still  awaiting  action  are  about 
$4.4  billion  of  the  President's  requests  for 
legislative  proposals  that  are  counted  in 
the  budget  as  offsets  to  spending  and  new- 
revenue  proposals — both  of  which  were  , 
counted  in  arriving  at  the  deficit  pro-  " 
jected  by  the  President.  Involved  are 
such  proposals  as  a  new  tax  on  leaded 
gasoline,  accelerated  collection  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  certain  user  charges,  and 
some  spending  offset  proposals. 

SUPPORTING    TABLE    NO.     J 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going highlight  statements,  I  am  sure 
Members  and  others  will  find  supporting 
table  No.  1  of  special  interest.  This  is 
perhaps  the  key  table  in  the  report  show- 
ing, bill  by  bill,  what  Congress  Is  doing 
to  change  both  the  budget  authority  and 
the  outlay — expenditure — sides  of  the 
President's  budget.  It  shows  actions  In 
terms  of  increases  or  decreases  from  the 
budget  estimates.  I  am  inserting  sup- 
porting table  No.  1  In  the  Record  : 

By  referring  to  the  various  subtotal 
lines  on  the  table,  the  cumulative  change 
from  the  budget  estimates  can  be  readily 
determined. 

This  table  is  in  several  parts. 

APPROPRIATION    BtLLS 

The  first  part  of  the  table  shows  the 
effects  of  actions  taken — to  July  9 — at 
this  session  on  appropriation  bills. 
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The  report  indicates  that  the  net  effect 
of  House  actions  In  appropriation  bills  to 
July  9  have  resulted  in  decreasing  1971 
appropriation  requests  for  budget  au- 
thority by  about  S665  million,  and  In- 
creasing estimated  outlays  over  the 
President's  budget  estimates  by  about 
$112  million.  Outlays  show  an  increase, 
because  the  outlay  figure  includes  the 
effect  in  fiscal  1971  of  the  Labor-HE'W- 
OEO  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1970 
passed  at  this  session — the  budget  for 
fiscal  1971  submitted  In  Februarj-  did  not 
refiect  final  congressional  action  on  this 
appropriation  bill,  but  did  reflect  final 
congressional  action  on  all  other  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  1970,  except,  of 
course,  the  second  general  supplemental 
bill. 

BACKDOOR    BUDGET    AUTHORITY 

The  second  part  of  thi.=  table  shows 
changes  in  the  budget  made  m  the  form 
of  new  budget  authority  through  the  so- 
called  backdoor  appropriations  process. 
To  July  9.  the  House  has  voted  or  re- 
ported 36.892  million  in  budget  authority 
over  the  President's  budget  requests. 
Since  only  budget  authority  Is  involved, 
no  change  is  shown  for  outlays.  The  fig- 
ures shown  in  parentheses  are  for  actions 
taken  during  the  last  session  on  bills 
still  pending  before  the  Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE    BILLS    MANDATING    SPENDING 

The  third  part  of  this  table  refiects 
estimates  for  budget  increases  or  de- 
creases which  result  from  congressional 
action  on  legislation  containing  manda- 
tory spending  authorizations  such  as  pay 
or  pension  increases  for  uhich  spending 
does  not  wait  until  an  appropriation  is 
made  as  is  the  case  for  most  legislation 
authorizing  new  or  expanded  programs. 

The  net  effect  of  House  actions  to 
July  9  for  such  legislative  items  is  an  in- 
crease in  1971  budget  authority  of  SI. 260 
million  and  an  increase  in  1971  budget 
outlays  of  about  $2,844  million.  This  does 
not  reflect  enacted  or  pending  Federal 
or  postal  pay  increases  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  President  as  increases  to 
his  own  February*  budget  and  therefore 
not  accounted  for  as  congressional  in- 
creases in  the  budget.  But  it  does  reflect 
a  6-month  delay  in  the  effective  date  of 
a  postal  rate  increase  and  the  cost  of 
the  retroactive  postal  pay  increase  for 
2V2  months  in  fiscal  1970  which  will  be 
paid  in  fiscal  1971. 

A  similar  tabulation,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  congressional  actions  affecting 
fiscal  1970  estimates.  Is  Included  at  the 
bottom  of  this  table : 


SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  l.-EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  CURRENT  SESSION  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES) 

(AS  OF  JULY  9.  1970) 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  Irom  the  budget) 


(Jongressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 


Fiscal  year  1971: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  1971  budget)- 

Labor.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies.  1970  (H.R.  15931,  Public  Law 
91-204).. 

Education  (H.R.  16916):  ' '. 

Legislative  branch  (H.R.  16915) 

Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Offices  (H.R.  16906) 


1  +248.  000 
-215.000 
-8.750 
-65,000  .. 

1^248.000 
-1-567, 000 
•-7.  000  .. 

-"-248,  000 

+319, 590 
-9, 394 
-73,053  .. 

^966.  047 
'  -7,540 

(") 

(») 
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SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO   1  -CFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  CURRENT  SESSION  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES) 

(AS  OF  JULY  9,  1970)— Continued 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars] 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority  Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 

(changes  from  the  budget)  (changes  from  the  budget) 


Hems  acted  upon 


House 


Senate  Enacted  House 

(2)  (3)  (4) 


Senate  Enacted 

(5)  (6) 


ri»c«l  yeir  1971 — Continued  ,    ..      j 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  th«  1971  budget) — Continued 

2d  supplemental,  1970  (H.R.  17399  P.L  Sl-Sub)  v/,:-,iiiiii<-- 

Independent  Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  aid  Urban  Development  (H.R.  17548) 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  (H  R.  17575) 

Interior  and  related  agencie?  (H  P   17619)     .  

Transpoitation  and  related  agencies  (Hh.  177ij/ - 

Foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  17867) .-- 

District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  17868)- -^- 

Agriculture  and  related  agencies  (H.R,  17923) - 

Military  construction  (H,R.  17970) 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  (H.R.  18127) 


+173.389 

-136,949 

-731 

-36,235 

-655.578 

-150 

-81.  587 

-137,763 

-26.625 


+1,186,796 

(') 

-4,637 

(.') 

-150 
+727,581 

J-150 
(0 

-19.700 

-114.650 

-50.000 

-3.350 

-34.700  . 

-150.000 

-150 

+  105.800 

-11,000 


-200.300 
+89,000 


-273.000 


-2.300 


(?) 


-150 
«  +635.  000 


-150 
(») 


Subtotal,  apprcpriation  bl!l5  -     -       , 

Legislative  bills  with  "baclidoor"  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1971  budget):' 


-665.086      +2.868,097 


-150 


+111.500      +1,329,250 


-25.150 


Emergency  heme  financing  (S.  3685)  +l,s«u,uuu 

Alaska  Omnibu';  Act  extension  (S.  778) - 

Navaio  Road  (S.  404)  iv-ni; 

Land  and  water  conservation  (Public  Law  91-308) 
Unemployment  trust  fund  (H.R.  14705)... 


+30. 000 
I  +194,000 


Outdoor  advertising  controls  (S,  1442). y.'^c^nf,: 

federal-aid  highways  (H,R.  14741) - i  x^iHrnn^'  ' 

Urban  mass  transportation  (H.R.  18185) '  +'•  Ho.™"  --■ 


+851  . 
(J-5.000). 
1  --30,000 
-^194,000 
(  +  15,000). 


(») 


(«) 


(') 


(') 


+30,000 

-194,000 


NSLI  tiust  fund  for  veterans  home  loans  (H.R.  9476). 
TVA  bonds  (H,R.  18104) 


..♦+3.050,000 


.(♦+1,000.000). 


Subtotal. 


"backdoor  +6.892,000 


+224,  851 


+224,000 


Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1971  budget): 

Additional  district  judges  (Public  Law  91-272) -- 

Court  leave  for  Federal  employees  (H.R.  12979) 

Uniform  relocation  assistance  (S.  1) - 

Employee  health  benefits  (H.R.  16968) 

Wage  board  pay  revision  (H.R.  17809) ■ 

Defense;  overseas  mailing  privileges  (H.R.  8434) 


-2,370 
(') 


1  -727 


-727 


(') 


-2,370 

(0 


ueiense;  overseas  manniK  ijiiyhoko^  vn.n.  »^.j-»/ }  \i  nv\\  f -t-l 

l«ilitarylawyerstetention(H.R.  4296)  ...            /  i7nm^ " (+17 

Family  separation  allowance-^residence  (H.R.  110) (^17,000) C-t"" 

r,-,n„  ,.„.r.tlnn  allna/anrp—PnW  fH  R    9486^ (V - -■- 


Family  separation  allowance-POW  (H.R.  9486) 

Air  evacuation  subsistence  (H.R.  %54) 

Dependents'  health  care  (H.R.  8413)..- 

Reserve  retirement -Berlin-Vietnam  (H.R.  3813) 
Reserve  retirement -aviation  midshipmen  (H.R.  UjyV 


+146,060  - +140,000  . 

+230,000  < +230.000  . 

<+§'?59) nf^l 

000). 

(+^)- 

+255  . 


I  -727 
""(')" 


-727 


(+50). 
+255 


-259 


(') 

-259 


-450,000  . 
(')    (') 

>  +891. 700 
(') 

(+7.000) 


(»). 

'+891,700 
(') 
(-7.000) 


(3) 
(') 


Public  Health  Service  relirement(Public  Law  91-253) +'»  +«»  -r"3       ,  t  sno  000 

Social  secu.ity(HR   17550)        .--. +l.5uu.uyu 

Family  assistance  (H  R.  16311) ,.-   ,,„„  V.  n   ,c»,ii 

Federal  lands  tor  parks  (reduces  offsetting  receipts)  (S.  1708,  H.R.  15913) 

Postal  reform  (H  R   1707C.  S  3842)  ..  

Foreign  Service  retirement  (Public  Law  91-201) , 

Veterans'  hospital  care  for  70-year-olds  (H.R,  593) - 

Veterans  non-seivice-connected  benefits  (H.R.  372).. - ,Voc  cnn 

Veterans  education  assisl.mce  (Public  Law  91-219)  i"       - '  +185.  500 

Veterans  additional  $5,000  insurance  (Public  Law  91-291) jt^'iJ? 

Veterans  compensation  increase  (S  3348) -•--,•-,-,-,■ +^«,«i 

Redefine  "child"    (dependency  compensation)  (Public  Law  91-262) ----- 

Veterans  auto  .allowance  increase  (H  R   370) Tim 

Railroad  ietirement(H  R   15733)....  -l.liM 


I  +259 


i-259 


1  -i- 185.  500 

I  -^45.  000 

+  114.370 

+6.900 


+  185,500 

-r45.  000 

(^) 

+3,  552 


-350,000  . 

(')  V) 

'  +891,700 
(■) 
(+7.000) 
(+8.538) 

4-169.000 

^45,  000 

+226.481 


•  -1-891.700  ' 
(') 
(+7.000) 


C) 

(») 
0) 


(') 


(') 


-i-938 

-7,700 


-169.000 

-45.  000 

-114.370 

+6.900 


t169.000 

-45.000 

(') 

+3.552 


(«) 


O 


Subtotal,  mandatory 

Subtotal,  legislative 

Total,  fiscal  year  1971  u +7.486.977 


+  1,260.063      +1.243.002         +233.584      +2.843.563      +1.226.502 


r217,084 


t„||s _ +8,152.063      +1.467.853         +457.584      +2.843.563 


-1.  226.  502 


-217.084 


-i-4.335.950  +457.434      +2.955.063      +2.555.752 


■r  191. 934 


Fiscal  year  1970; 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1970  budget): 

Foreign  assistance  (Public  Law  91-194) .■-,-.,-ri\i^i:kl\-;-'''i<^''->'nii'' 

Labor  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  15931,  Public  Uw  91-204).. 
2d  supplemental,  1970  (H.R.  17399.  Public  Law  91-305) 


'  -150 

1  +567.000 

-153.957 


1  -150 
1  +567.  000 
i>  -1-122.203 


-150 
+567.  000 
-558.637 


1  -100 
1-335,  000 
-121.300 


1  -100 

1  +335,  000 

-84,800 


Subtotal, appropriation  bills. 


K412.893 


-^689.  053 


+8.213 


h213.60O 


+250. 100 


-100 
h335,  000 
-99.000 

^235.900 


Legislat 


slative  bills  with  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  revised  1970  budget):  ^     ^  ^^ 

Food  lor  needy  children  (Public  Law91-207> ,"Vin7'<nn {X\hi"t(vi alin7'inn'       1  194000 

Veterans  education  assistance  (Public  Law  31-219) 1+107,-00       1+107,400         +10/*™         '+94,000 

rways  development  (Public  Law  91-258) +»4U,uuu ■ 

+124.  000 


I  +30,  000 
1  +94,  000 


Airports  «rd  

Subtotal, legislative  bills -       -H°^.<°C         +'"■"'»         +^^-^'^ 

Total,  fiscal  year  1970 +520.293         +796.453         +955,613 


+30,000 

+94,000 

(•) 


+337,600 


+124,  000 

100 


-374 


+124.000 
"^3^9, 90O 


I  Reflects  conference  or  final  action  lor  comparability. 

<J425  000,000  budget  authority  (J212,000.()00  outlays)  for  impacted  area  school  aid.  earned 
in  budget  as  "proposed  lesislation,"  is  regarded  as  budget  appropriation  request  for  score- 
keeping  purposes  although  no  lormal  amendment  has  been  transmitted. 

'  Subiect  to  or  in  conference. 

•  Committee  action. 
'  Pending  signature. 

•  Does  not  reflect  outlay  effect  of  J20,000  payment  limitation. 

'  "Backdoor"  relets  to  budget  authority  and  outlays  provided  in  basic  legislation  not  requiring 


further  appropriation  action. 
•  Not  available. 
'Reflects  retroactive  pay  and  H-vear  delay  in  rate  increase.  ..„„„, /unnr 

10  Congressional  increase  of  $185,500,000  subsequently  included  m  budget  amendment  (H.  uoc. 

11  Excludes  actions  taken  in  previous  session  sho«n  in  parentheses  above.  ,,10^1 
u  Does  not  reffect  provision  of  $300,000,000  for  food  stamp  program  to  be  charged  'S""''  J' ' 

Agriculture  appropriation  b.ll.  Reflects  points  ot  order  on  the  floor  against  foreign  miiitjr,  crcQii 
sales  and  emergency  school  assistance. 


Juhj  16,  1970 

RESERVATIONS  ABOUT  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S TWO  REORGANIZATIONAL 

PLANS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  submitted  to  the  Congress 
two  reorganizational  plans  relating  to 
environmental  matters.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  would 
create  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Frankly,  I  have  the  most  grave  reser- 
vations about  both  of  these  proposals 
and  I  intend  to  express  these  reserva- 
tions in  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  during  the  subcommittee's 
forthcoming  hearings. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
sent  to  President  Nixon  on  July  8,  1970, 
by  officials  of  several  outstanding  orga- 
nizations dedicated  to  conservation  and 
environmental  protection  expressing 
their  strong  opposition  to  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  familiar  with  the  po- 
sition taken  by  these  conservation  orga- 
nizations, I  insert  the  telegram  In  the 

Record: 

July  8.  1970. 
Hon  RlCH.^RD  M.  Nixon. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  tinderslgned  national  conservation 
and  environmental  organizations  endorse 
the  administration's  executive  reorganiza- 
tion creating  an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  as  an  independent  agency 
dealing  with  our  Nation's  serious  environ- 
mental depredation  problems. 

But  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  a  national 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  agency  that  pro- 
poses to  transfer  research,  maneigement,  and 
regulatory  functions  of  a  most  Important 
renewable  resource  belonging  to  all  of  the 
people  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
traditionally  represents  the  Industrial  and 
econwnlc  viewpoint.  Moving  commercial  fish- 
eries management,  research  and  the  ana- 
dromous  fishery  program  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  would  split  executive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  fisheries  Resource  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a  growing  public  use  of  the  resource 
by  sport  fishermen. 

American  Forestry  Association,  ■William 

E.  Towell,  executive  vice  president. 
American  Institute  of  Biological  Scien- 
ces, Donald  R.  Beem,  assistant  director. 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Association,  Richard   H.   Pough, 
conservation  chairman. 
National    Association    of    Conservation 
Districts,  Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  ex- 
ecutive secretary. 
National   Audubon   Society,   Charles   H. 

Calllson,  executive  vice  president. 
National  WUdllfe  Federation,  Thomas  L. 

Kimball,  executive  director. 
Sport    Fishing    Institute,    Richard    H. 

Stroud,  executive  vice  president. 
Trout  Unlimited,  Ray  A.  Kotrla,  Wash- 
ington representative. 
Wildlife  Management   Institute.   Daniel 
A  Poole,  president. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FREEDOM— THE  REVEREND 
RICHARD  D.  ELLSWORTH 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  31,  I  attended  the  regular  church 
service  at  Central  College  Presbyterian 
Church,  Westerville,  Ohio,  and  witnessed 
a  wonderfully  fine  sermon  by  Rev.  Rich- 
ard D.  Ellsworth. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  share  many  services  with  Reverend 
Ellsworth,  and  I  find  him  to  be  a  highly 
talented  minister  dedicated  to  the  teach- 
ings in  the  holy  scriptures  and  one  not 
afraid  to  mention  God  in  his  sermons. 
It  is  refreshing  these  days  to  find  truly 
sincere  members  of  the  clergy  who  are 
willing  to  bring  a  spiritual  message  to 
their  congregations  and  not  use  the  pul- 
pit as  a  form  to  espouse  political  and 
social  views. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Reverend 
Ellsworth  does  not  have  a  deep  concern 
for  the  problems  and  issues  of  our  times 
but  to  emphasize  that  he  recognizes  his 
prime  function  in  rendering  spiritual 
guidance  and  direction  to  the  many  peo- 
ple who  sorely  need  someone  for  these 
purposes  during  these  critical  times. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  his  sermon 
on  May  31  be  shared  with  those  of  you 
who  would  like  to  read  it. 

The  sermon  follows: 
Blessing  Too  Precious  To  Lose — "Freedom" 

(Preached  by  the  Reverend  Richard  D.  Ells- 
worth at  the  Central  College  Presbyterian 
Church,  Westerville.  Ohio  on  Memorial  Day 
Sunday,  May  31.  1070.) 

Scripture — I  Samuel  12:1-15 

Text — I  Samuel  12:7 

Our  text  for  this  morning  Is  lifted  from 
the  context  of  our  scripture  lesson  and  Is  the 
statement  of  Samuel  when  he  spoke  to  Israel 
saying:  "Now  therefore  stand  still,  that  I 
may  reason  with  you  before  the  Lord  of  all 
the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  He 
did  to  you  and  to  your  fathers."  (King  James 
■Version) 

It  w£is  a  time  of  great  crisis  for  the  nation 
of  Israel.  A  little  over  200  years  had  passed 
since  the  Israelites  had  estabUshed  them- 
selves In  Palestine.  They  had  found  freedom 
from  slavery  In  Egypt,  they  had  consolidated 
themselves  as  a  confederation  of  tribes;  but 
they  were  now  facing  some  rather  tremen- 
dous problems  which  were  threats  to  the 
freedom  which  they  cherished. 

There  was  a  growing  threat  of  the  Philis- 
tines who  had  moved  in  and  occupied  the 
land  to  the  west  of  the  Israelites.  The  Philis- 
tines had  a  good  strong  foothold  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

There  was  also  the  constant  threat  of  the 
enemies  who  came  from  the  east,  attacking 
first  one  place  and  then  another.  It  was 
Just  such  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Am- 
monites which  had  caused  the  various  tribes 
of  Israel  to  gather  together  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Saul.  But  the  people  knew  that  even 
though  the  Ammonites  had  been  defeated 
there  were  still  the  enemies  that  would 
come  and  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
nation. 

Yes,  there  was  the  threat  from  the  west, 
the  threat  from  the  east,  and  there  were  also 
internal  problems  and  conflicts. 

Freedom  was  cherished  by  everyone,  but 
not  everyone  was  willing  to  work  unselfishly 
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to  preserve  that  freedom.  All  these  things  put 
together — the  internal  lurmoil  and  confusion 
as  well  as  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  from 
:he  wesi  and  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  :n 
the  east — put  a  great  threat  upon  the  free- 
dom which  had  been  given  earlier  to  the 
Israelites  by  God. 

And  now  because  of  the  threats,  the  Is- 
raelites in  order  to  malntaiti  their  freedom 
which  was  so  precious  to  them,  demanded 
a  king.  They  wanted  to  go  from  a  theocracy — 
where  God  ruled  through  the  word  given  to 
His  people  by  the  prophets — to  a  monarchy — 
where  there  was  a  king.  Other  nations  had 
kings.  The  Israelites  wanted  a  king.  They 
wanted  a  king  who  would  provide  a  con- 
tinuity of  leadership;  they  waiited  a  king 
ihat  they  coiild  see  and  around  whom  they 
could  rally. 

It  was  an  opportune  time.  then,  when  the 
Ammonites  invaded  the  land  of  Palestine 
and  the  cry  went  out  for  leadership — it  was 
an  opportune  time  for  Saul  to  as.^ume  that 
role.  He  was  chosen.  The  prophet  Samuel 
put  his  hand  upon  him  and  said.  "If  a  king 
is  what  you  must  have,  then  this  Is  the  man 
whom  God  has  chosen. 

And  the  people  looked  to  Saul  to  pre£er\e 
and  maintain  their  freedom.  The  people  be- 
lieved that  with  a  king  their  trouble-^  would 
end.  He  would  provide  the  leadership;  he 
would  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  preserve 
their  freedom  which  they  had  won  even  by 
paying  the  supreme  sacrifice  at  times.  They 
had  endured  hard.'^hlp.  they  had  fought,  and 
they  were  free.  Now  they  wanted  a  king  to 
preserve  that  freedom. 

Samuel  knew  better,  however!  S  imuel  had 
prophesied  even  before  the  people  had  chosen 
Saul  to  be  king.  He  had  told  them  that 
if  they  demanded  a  king  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept that  rule  of  God.  they  would  have  to 
pay  the  price  that  a  king  would  demand 

Samuel  reminded  the  people  of  I.^rael  that 
a  king  would  take  their  sons  and  appoint 
them  for  himself  and  for  his  chariots,  and 
to  be  his  horsemen:  and  he  would  appoint 
captains  over  thousands  and  captains  over 
fifties:  that  he  would  use  the  people  to  get 
the  work  done  and  he  would  take  the  fields 
and  the  vineyards  and  demand  the  best  of 
crops;  he  would  take  a  tenth  of  the  seed  and 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard.  In  other  words. 
there  would  be  taxation  and  there  would  be 
conscription.  And  so  It  was. 

There  had  to  be.  In  order  for  there  to  be 
a  strong  central  government  there  had  to  be 
financial  support  of  this.  If  that  is  what  the 
people  wanted,  then  God  told  Samuel  not  to 
stand  In  the  way — let  the  people  have  the 
king. 

But  here  was  Samuel  once  ag.Tin.  the  king 
having  been  chosen  In  spite  of  his  warnings. 
In  spite  of  the  prophecy,  here  was  Samuel 
once  again  warning  the  people. 

He  said  to  them  in  the  words  of  our  text. 
"Now  therefore  stand  still  for  a  moment,  that 
I  may  reason  with  you,  that  I  may  recite  for 
you  some  facts  you  need  to  know" 

"What  is  the  background  for  your  free- 
dom?" asked  Samuel,  and  then  he  went  ahead 
and  answered,  "The  background  for  true 
freedom  is  God." 

Remember  your  history;  remember  your 
heritage,  said  Samuel.  Jacob  had  migrated  to 
Egypt  and  there  the  people  of  Israel  had  been 
subjected  to  slavery — slave  labor  in  the  camp.s 
of  the  Egjrptlans. 

But  God  had  heard  their  voices  and  had 
come  down  to  them.  He  had  supplied  them 
a  leader  In  Moses  and  Moses  had  led  the 
Israelites  out  from  under  the  bondage  at 
Egypt,  across  the  Red  See  through  the  bar- 
ren wilderness  until  at  last,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joshua,  they  had  occupied  and  se- 
cured the  Promised  lAnd.  the  land  of  OanAan, 
the  land  we  know  today  as  Palestine. 

When  there  had  been  enemy  uprising 
against    the   people,    God   had   raised   up   a 
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ruler  to  deliver  them.  As  long  as  the  {>eople 
put  their  faith  and  trust  in  God  and  obeyed 
His  commandments,  all  went  well  But  when 
they  turned  from  God  and  did  not  follow 
His  guidance  and  His  rulershlp.  which  was  a 
rulershlp  of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  soul,  then  the  Israelites  lost  their 
freedom. 

"Time  and  lime  again,"  reminded  Samuel, 
"You  have  turned  from  God;  you  have  for- 
gotten God;  you  have  not  followed  God's 
^•ay  and  God's  rule,  and  things  have  gone 
poorly,  and  you  have  almost  lost  your  free- 
dom down  through  the  years.  Now  you  have 
chosen  a  king!  Remember  this — it  Is  not  the 
king  who  Is  the  answer  to  the  problems 
which  face  you.  He  can  be  useful,  but  re- 
member that  It  Is  still  the  Lord  God  who  Is 
the  center  and  who  Is  the  source  of  all  true 
freedom.  And,"  added  Samuel,  "if  you  will 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  and  not  rebel 
against  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  then 
that  blessing  too  precious  to  lose,  that  bless- 
ing of  freedom  shall  be  yours  " 

Ah,  how  good  It  would  be  at  this  point  to 
question  Samuel  for  there  seemts  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction here.  He  says  as  long  as  there  is 
an  allegiance  to,  a  loyalty  to,  an  obedience  to 
God,  then  there  can  be  freedom. 

But  is  that  freedom,  S.imuel?  Is  there  not 
a  contradiction  here?  Are  you  not  saying  that 
one  has  to  be  a  captive  before  he  can  be  free? 

And  I  wonder  If  we  were  able  to  ask  Samuel 
that  question  If  he  might  not  reply,  "Yes, 
that  Is  true." 

In  the  words  of  the  h>inn  "Make  Me  a  Cap- 
tive Lord,  Then  I  Shall  Be  Free" — this  Is  the 
heart  of  freedom. 

With  some  careful  thought,  perhaps  we 
might  come  to  that  same  conclusion. 

What  is  freedom?  What  Is  this  freedom 
about  which  we  say  so  much  in  America? 
What  Is  this  freedom  for  which  men  down 
through  the  years  have  yearned  and  fought 
and  suffered  and  died? 

Freedom  is  more  than  Just  a  collection  of 
words.  It  Is  more  than  Just  an  Idea, 

It  is  a  way  of  life — a  way  of  life  so  preci- 
ous that  men  have  suffered  and  died.  We 
remember  this  Sunday  morning  those  who 
have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Many  have 
paid  the  price  In  many  different  fields  of 
battle,  not  always  when  a  gun  and  cannon 
are  fired,  but  sometimes  in  the  courtroom, 
In  the  classroom,  in  the  science  laboratory 
the  war  for  freedom  is  waged. 

But  this  Sunday  morning  we  remember  In 
a  particular  way  those  who  have  been  called 
into  the  service  of  our  country  and  who 
have  gone  forth  to  serve  In  the  name  of  our 
country.  We  remember  those  for  whom  such 
names  as  Verdun,  Argonne,  Belleau  Woods, 
Chateau-Thierry,  Pearl  Harbor,  Corregidor, 
Normandy,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Salerno, 
Iwo  Jlma,  North  Korea,  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia— all  have  very  special  meaning. 

We  remember  this  day  the  young  men 
down  through  the  years  who  responded  to 
'Ttie  call  of  this  nation.  We  remember  these 
'  men  and  as  we  do  I  would  suggest  in  the 
words  of  Samuel  that  we  need  to  stand  still 
for  a  moment  and  we  need  to  consider  once 
again  w^hat  was  meant  by  the  word  freedom 
for  those  w^ho  have  gone  and  fought  for  It. 
We  need  to  remember  this  nation  and  the 
principles    upon    which    it    w£ts    established. 

Certainly  many  things  have  gone  WTong; 
certainly  many  things  are  wrong!  Certainly 
there  have  been  times  and  there  are  condi- 
tions where  there  is  not  freedom  and  equal 
opportunity.  But  the  particular  system  of 
government  that  has  been  established  here 
is  a  system  by  which  and  through  which 
freedom  can  be  given  and  maintained  and 
Improved.  I  know  of  no  other  system  which 
has  worked  as  well. 

I   would   suggest   that   In   America  today 
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we  need  to  stand  still  and  remember  our 
history.  We  need  to  remember  that  those 
who  have  paid  the  sacrifice  paid  it  for  a 
purpose.  We  need  to  remember  that  to  tear 
down  a  system  which  has  some  faults  in  it 
is  utterly  ridiculous  if  there  is  not  a  better 
system  to  replace  It. 

We  need  to  remember  as  Samuel  reminded 
the  Israelites  that  there  are  enemies — from 
within.,  yes,  that  need  to  be  seen  clearly — 
but  also  enemies  from  without.  We  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  Godlessness  of  communism 
and  to  Its  verbalized  Intention  to  destroy 
America  and  the  ireedom  that  has  been  pur- 
chased and  maintained  by  those  who  gave 
themselves  so   nobly  In  years  gone  by. 

Stand  still  and  remember  the  history  of 
this  country  lest  we  be  gtillty  of  demanding 
something  "that  will  only  take  away  the 
freedom  and  put  us  into  slavery. 

But  I  would  not  leave  it  on  the  level  of 
Just  nationalism,  for  Samuel  did  not  leave 
it  there:  our  text  will  not  let  us  leave  it 
there;  a  good  common  sense  will  not  let  us 
leave  it  there!  Samuel  reminded  tlie  people 
tliat  true  freedom  could  be  achieved  only 
under  allegiance  to  God. 

Is  this  not  why  the  founding  fathers  es- 
tablished this  nation  as  a  nation  under  God? 

I  am  not  suggesting  this  morning  that  the 
role  of  the  church  is  to  evangelize  the  na- 
tion and  to  make  it  subservient  to  the 
church,  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  the  role 
of  tho  church  is  to  make  clear  the  fact  that 
tliere  has  to  be  allegiance  and  loyalty  before 
there  can  be  true  treedom  Freedom  demands 
discipline;  freedom  demands  a  loyalty.  And 
I  suggest  and  submit  to  you  that  the  only 
true  freedom — the  freedom  to  really  be  tlie 
person  that  one  can  become — can  only  be 
achieved  when  ones  loyalty  is  to  God. 

Crod  has  given  us  a  way  of  life.  He  has 
prescribed  how  man  can  learn  to  live  with 
his  fellow  man.  The  law  l.s  summarized  for 
us  In  the  ten  commandments.  The  first  four, 
tell  us  of  our  allegiance  to  God  and  when  we 
have  that  basis  of  love  that  God  provides, 
then  we  are  free  to  live  one  with  another, 
but  within  a  guided  and  disciplined  way  of 
life. 

How  often  we  say  that  freedom  Is  that  con- 
dition which  enables  one  to  do  just  as  he 
please.  But  if  I  do  Just  as  I  please,  if  I  am 
to  be  subject  to  every  whim  and  fancy  and 
blowing  of  the  wind,  then  I  shall  find  myself 
a  slave.  It  is  only  when  I  have  the  discipline 
to  say  "no"  that  I  still  have  the  freedom  to 
say  "yes."  When  there  is  a  discipline  then  one 
is  free.  But  when  there  is  no  discipline,  then 
a  person  may  not  be  free  any  longer  to  say 
"no"  or  "yes." 

This  is  true  for  the  individual.  It  Is  also 
true  of  the  life  pf  our  nation.  We  have  a 
pattern  given  to  vjs  within  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  pattern  which  has  worked,  not  as 
effectively  perhaps  as  It  should  have  worked, 
but  a  pattern  which  can  work  when  we 
choose  to  remain  within  that  pattern.  It  Is 
a  pattern  wliicli  recognizes  God  as  the  moti- 
vating factor  and  force  in  life.  Perhaps  It 
could  be  summarized  best  this  morning  for 
us  in  the  words  of  that  great  and  stirring 
hymn  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
Remember  the  lines! 

"A3  Christ  died  to  make  men  holy 
Let  us  live  to  make  men  free." 

Tliere  is  a  responsibility  that  comes  to 
you  and  to  me  to  so  live  that  those  who 
have  died  for  the  cause  of  freedom  will  not 
have  died  in  vain — to  live  with  an  allegiance 
to  God  and  a  loyalty  to  this  nation  estab- 
Usiied  upon  the  basic  principles  of  freedom — 
to  work  so  that  the  freedom  we  have  inher- 
ited may  be  passed  on  to  those  who  come 
after  us  and  may  be  shared  fully  with  all 
others  In  this  world  which  God  has  created. 

"As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  truly  let  us 
live  to  make  men  free.  ' 
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IS  PROTECTING  PERSONAL  PRI- 
VACY WORTH  $128.30?  IS  PREPAR- 
ING A  LETTER  TO  A  CONGRESS- 
MAN WORTH  $8? 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  comment  on  my  two  bills,  to  trans- 
plant a  human  heart  and  a  human  brain 
Into  computer  applications  at  large 
credit  firms.  As  I  mentioned  on  June  9 
when  I  inserted  parts  of  some  supporting 
letters  I  had  received,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  reproduce  this  documentation  of 
cries  of  rage  at  computerized  billing  at 
a  length  only  slightly  less  than  that  of 
the  collected  works  of  Dickens. 

Briefly,  my  bills  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: H.R.  16266  would  prohibit  creditors 
from  reporting  disputed  accounts  to 
credit  bureaus  as  delinquent;  and  H.R. 
16267  would  provide  that  the  willful  and 
persistent  refusal  of  a  creditor  to  make 
corrections  in  the  account  of  a  consumer 
shall  relieve  the  consumer  of  liability 
thereon. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  feature 
of  the  deluge  of  correspondence  I  have 
seen  between  computer  and  consumer 
has  been  a  disgust  elevated  into  wither- 
ing sarcasm.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  how- 
ever, has  taken  a  slightly  different  ap- 
proach to  his  difficulties  with  Central 
Charge  Service.  As  a  professional  com- 
puter consultant  and  thus  subjected  to 
numerous  cost/productivity  analyses,  he 
has  had  his  time  computed  to  be  worth 
$8  E>er  hour.  His  wife,  also  professionally 
employed,  had  had  her  time  computed 
to  be  worth  $4.80  per  hour,  Mr,  Thomas 
simply  deducted  from  the  amount  owing 
to  Central  Charge  a  total  of  $128.30, 
which  represented  7  months  of  trying  to 
right  a  wrong. 

Among  the  deductions,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
$8  for  the  hour  Mr.  Thomas  spent  In 
preparing  a  letter  and  in  forwarding  sup- 
porting documentation  to  me.  I  am 
highly  flattered. 

However,  Central  Charge  Service  is 
considerably  less  than  amused  and  they 
have  declined  to  accept  Mr.  Thomas' 
check,  which  was  less  the  amount  he  and 
his  wife  expended  trying  to  penetrate 
the  data  processing  iron  curtain.  Cen- 
tral Charge  sent  him  a  letter  on  July  13 
which  clearly  admits  their  procedures 
were  at  fault,  but  they  refuse  to  honor 
his  deductions  on  the  following  grounds: 
We  have  been  advised  by  our  counsel  that 
your  Invoice  for  $128.30,  which  you  submitted 
as  being  representative  of  the  time  consumed 
by  you  and  your  wife,  expressed  In  terms  of 
personally  assigned  values,  Is  not  a  proper 
element  for  damages. 

Without  interposing  myself  in  the  col- 
lision course  between  Mr,  Thomas  and 
Central  Charge  on  the  issue  of  whether 
a  mere  consumer  and  citizen  can  per- 
sonally assign  his  own  professional 
values  to  what  should  have  been  his  lei- 
sure   time,    I    do    greatly    admire   Mr. 
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Thomas  for  courageously  saying  "no"  to 
an  outrage,  I  also  admire  his  flair. 

Mr,  Speaker,  with  Mr.  Thomas'  full  per- 
mission, I  insert  in  the  Record  two  let- 
ters to  Central  Charge,  his  time  sheet, 
and  Central  Charge's  recent  reply.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  intend  to  share  Mr. 
Thomas'  letter  to  me  with  the  readers 
of  the  Record.  Frankly,  it  is  worth  a  lot 
more  than  $8  tome: 

McLean.  Va.. 
March  20,  1970. 
Central  Charge  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Please  refer  to  my  letters  of 
25  January  1970  and  9  February  1970,  en- 
closed. 

Alter  repeated  attempts  to  have  Central 
Charge  Service  administer  the  errors  Iden- 
tified and  forward  a  correct  statement,  I 
continue  to  receive  billings  and  overdue 
statements. 

I  resent  having  to  provide  you  consulting 
service  when  I  am  paid  a  considerable  hourly 
sum  for  similar  advice.  However,  your  In- 
action or  Inability,  as  the  case  might  be,  ob- 
ligates me  to  do  so  to  protect  my  credit 
rating.  However,  you  must  also  assume  some 
obligation  and,  therefore,  deductions  in  my 
total  account,  once  properly  administered, 
will  be  made. 

1.  Instruct  the  Computer  Operator  to  pro- 
vide a  "dump"  on  Account  Nos.  91  0515  774 
(my  true  account)  and  915  0516  095  (illegal- 
ly assigned  by  CCS),  This  should  make  you 
visually  aware  that  two  account  nimabers 
are  assigned. 
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2.  Advise  your  systems  analyst  or  pro- 
grammer to  prepare  a  simple  Instruction 
which  will  block  further  access  to  these  ac- 
counts. This  will  eliminate  further  billing 
statements  until  you  resolve  this  problem. 
It  will  also  minimize  my  antagonism. 

3.  The  object  of  the  above  actions  is  to 
manually  audit  this  problem  and  when  you 
realize  there  Is  no  other  method  you  may 
prohibit  further  problems. 

Lack  of  response  to  my  actions  to  date  are 
considered  willful  and  persistent  refusal  to 
make  correctlon.s  in  my  account.  Continued 
dereliction  on  your  part  will  cause  me  to 
take  a  position  that  I  am  fully  relieved  of 
further  liability  due  to  failure  in  your  in- 
ternal procedures. 

Recognizing  that  your  lack  of  responsibility 
could  damage  my  well  established  credit 
rating,  I  have  provided  a  carbon  copy  of  all 
correspondence  to  the  Credit  Bureau  and  the 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

While  I  should  expect  an  immediate  re- 
sponse, your  past  inaction  leaves  me  in  con- 
siderable doubt. 

I  do  not  Intend  replying  or  advising  you 
further  until  such  time  as  all  correspondence 
has  been  answered  In  detail.  Moreover,  when 
you  finally  see  the  need  and  take  proper  ac- 
tion for  final  reconciliation,  I  will : 

1.  Deduct  from  my  statement  a  reasonable 
amount  for  my  services  and  time; 

2.  Never  again  use  Central  Charge  Service; 

3.  Reveal  to  all  my  friends  the  full  con- 
tents of  all  correspondence  exchanged  so  that 
they  may  make  individual  Judgments  regard- 
ing the  ability  of  CCS  to  function  as  a  pro- 
fessional credit  service. 

Owen  Thomas. 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  APR.  28,  1970,  BILLING 
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McLean,  Va,, 

July  6. 1970. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Stedeholder. 
President,  Central  Charge  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stedehot-der  :  Please  refer  to  the 
following  correspondence  and  our  most  re- 
cent telephone  conversation  in  which  I  have 
attempted   to   have  my  account  reconciled: 

1.  Letter  to  Central  Charge  Service.  Janu- 
ary 25,  1970 — No  reply 

2.  Letter  to  Central  Charge  Service.  Febru- 
ary 9,  1970— No  reply 

3.  Letter  to  Central  Charge  Service,  March 
20,  1970— No  reply 

In  addition  to  the  above  actions  I  h.'ive 
made  repeated  telepiione  calls  to  783-6201 
and  393-7330  plus  one  personal  visit  i  refer 
to  enclosures)  all  to  no  avail. 

Central  Charge  Service  has  provided  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  tliey  lack  either  the  capa- 
bility or  the  inclination  to  resolve  this  mat- 
ter. Therefore,  I  am  enclosing  an  Itemized 
list  of  time  and  rare  required  ui  administer 
this  problem  which  will  be  dedticted  from 
the  total  reflected  in  the  last  statement  i  6- 
28-701  I  have  enclosed  a  check  for  the  dif- 
ference which  is  the  final  payment  Please 
close  Account  No   91   0515  774 

I  have  sent  copies  of  all  corre.spondence  to 
the  Better  Business  Bureau,  the  Credit  Bu- 
reau, and  Representative  C.  Gallagher  The 
latter  will  find  this  a  prime  example  which 
will  lend  credence  to  supporting  bis  bill, 
HR.  16267. 

Sincerely, 

Owen  Thomas. 


Account  No, 


Billing  date 


Amount 


Finance  charges: 

91-0516-095  „ Dec.  28, 1%9 

91-0515-774       "  " "" J>n    28  1970 

91-0516-095     do 

91-0515-774  .  Feb,  28. 1970 

91-0515-774       '. M»f.  28. 1970 

91-0515-774  "- Apr.  28.1970 

91-0515-774      ' May   28. 1970 

91-0515-774  ' June  28. 1970 


J2  J4 

.38 

2.26 

.93 

.94 
3.25 
3.30 
3.35 


Total  deductions. 


16.75 


2.  Unexplained  transfer  from  Jelleffs  wliicti  appeared  on  billing  dated  Nov.  28.  1969  for  account  No.  91-0516-095.      - 

3.  Charges  lor  my  time  (at  J8  per  hour)  and  my  wife's  time(at  J4.80  per  hour)  spent  m  attempting  to  resolve  the  differences  in  my  account; 
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Date 


Time  consumed  and  rate 


Item 


Amount 


January  1970 1  hr.  at  J4  80...'. My  wife  placed  3  telephone  calls  to  783-6201  notifying  your  office  of  errors  in  our  account 

and  asking  tor  assistance 

Jan, 25,  1970 1  hr.  at  J8 Letter  to  CCS - -  ^-     ...  

Feb.  6.  1970 3>^  hrs.  at  )8 Interview  with  Mr.  Isenhart  I  spent  3H  hrs  away  Irom  my  office  on  this  matter,  including 

travel  time- 
Round  trip  taxi  fare 

feb.  9.  1970. l  hr.  atJ8 Letter  to  CCS 

Mar  20, 1970 do do        

Do (jo Letter  to  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Mar  23,  1970 do Letter  to  Credit  Bureau 


*4.80 


May  24,  1970 1  hr  at  J4  80  Computation  of  amounts  owed  and  deductible  to  date. 

May  25,  1970 l  hr.  at  J8 Letter  to  CCS - 

June  6,  22,  27,  and  29,  1970 do  .  ..      ..     1  hr.  telephone  calls:  no  answer  (393-7330) 

Julys,  1970. do Letter  to  CCS --- 

July  2,  1970 (Jo Letter  to  Hon,  C,  Gallagher 

July6,1970 ()a ...      Letter  to  Better  Business  Bureau 

Julys,  1970 _ do Letter  to  Credit  Bureau 

Total  charges  for  time  consumed  on  the  matter 

Total  deductions .   


8.00 

28.00 

2.70 

8.00 

8,00 

8.00 

8.00 

4.80 

8.00 

8.00 

8.0O 

8,00 

8.00 

8.00 

128.30 

173.83 

Central   Charge   Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  13,  1970. 
Mr.  Owen  Thosias, 
McLean,   Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  Your  letter  of  July  6. 
1970  was  referred  to  me  by  our  President. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Stedehouder,  with  his  personal  re- 
quest that  I  investigate  the  matter  com- 
pletely and  Inform  you  of  my  findings. 

After  reviewing  your  excellent  documen- 
tation, I  know  that  a  keen  analysis  has  been 
made.  Frankly,  if  members  of  our  staff  had 
even  a  modicum  of  this  skill,  we  would  have 


been  able  to  quickly  Identify  the  salient 
points  of  your  letter  of  January  25,  1970, 

With  respect  to  the  Items  which  you 
questioned: 

a.  The  Issuance  of  a  duplicate  number 
#91-0516-095  was,  of  course,  incorrect.  It 
occurred  when  Prank  R,  Jelleff  Inc,  discon- 
tinued the  billing  of  their  own  accounts  and 
transferred  that  function  to  us.  This  dupli- 
cation was  regrettable,  a  fact  which  our  em- 
ployee, Mrs,  IsetLhart,  endeavored  to  convey 
to  you.   It   was   she   who  subsequently   ar- 


ranged to  have  the  Improper  billing  trans- 
ferred to  your  regular  account  jr9 1-05 15-774. 
b.  In  regard  to  the  $28.78  charge,  which 
was  transferred  to  us  from  JelleCf's,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  enclosed  photostat,  we  Im- 
properly assumed  that  a  similar  cx>py,  hav- 
ing been  forwarded  to  you  on  March  16,  1970, 
had  suJHclently  covered  your  request  for 
proper  documentation.  In  reviewing  this 
charge  with  Jelleff's  today,  I  learned,  for  the 
first  time,  that  they  had  Improperly  trans- 
ferred a  balance  to  you  which  belonged  to 
another  customer  whose  name,  in  their  files. 
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approximated  your  own.  Thus,  a  correction 
was  made,  today,  to  remove  this  Item  from 
your  account. 

c.  The  payments  of  $20.74  dated  October 
30,  1969  and  $25.00  dated  November  17,  1969 
were  received  but,  because  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  accounts  were  not  properly  reflected 
on  the  statements  transmitted  to  you. 

In  the  summary  below.  I  have  consolidated 
into  one  account  St91-0515-774.  the  valid 
charges  and  payments  only,  having  made  full 
allowance  for  the  accumulated  Inappropriate 
finance  charges  and  arranging  to  transfer  the 
$28.78  to  the  proper  account. 

91-0515-774 


Date 


Charges    Paymeat       Balance 


November  1969.. --    Jl".8          $20.74  $24  07 

December  1%9 53.  M         ^5.00  j52.11 

January  ;97J 49.19           0.00  9.30 

February  .970 10-™  ^-^O 

March  W'i -■-  °  ^0 

April  1970 \f-\° 

May  1970 \l\-\° 

June  1970 '81-3U 


Enclosed  Is  vour  check  No.  338,  dated 
July  6,  1970  for' $53.00.  This  Item  cannot  be 
accepted  as  final  settlement  of  your  obliga- 
tion. We  have  been  advised  by  our  counsel 
that  your  Invoice  for  $128.30.  which  you  sub- 
mitted as  being  representative  of  the  time 
consumed  by  you  and  your  wife,  expressed 
In  terms  of  personally  assigned  values,  is 
not  a  proper  element  for  damages. 

You  may  be  assured  that  this  delay,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  our  own  shortcomings 
In  coomg  with  a  new  method  of  computer 
billing.  In  resolving  a  complex  matter,  has 
not  prejudiced,  In  any  maniier,  your  excel- 
lent credit  reputation.  Our  own  credit  rec- 
ords, as  well  as  those  of  the  Credit  Bureau 
confirm  this  statement. 
Sincerely, 

W.   N.   Talkes, 
Vice  President,  Credit  Operations. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Monday  the  House  is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider on  the  suspension  calendar  H.R. 
1002.  a  bill  to  adjust  the  rate  of  tax  on 
cigars. 

While  this  bill  lacks  the  glamour  of 
legislation  dealing  with  a  proposed  moon 
shot,  and  while  it  lacks  the  significance 
of  legislation  dealing  with  our  state  of 
military  preparedness  it  is  an  important 
bill,  a  worthwhile  bill,  a  bill  that  merits 
careful  consideration  by  this  body. 

The  bill,  H.R.  1002.  would  chanee  the 
present  bracket  system  of  taxing  cigars 
on  the  basis  of  their  intended  retail  price 
to  a  single  ad  valorem  tax  of  6' 2  percent 
of  the  intended  wholesale  price.  More 
specifically  the  bill,  first,  replaces  the 
present  tax  on  large  cigars  with  a  flat  ad 
valorem  tax  of  6' 2  percent  of  the  whole- 
sale price — retaining  the  present  law 
upper  limit  of  $20  per  thousand — and. 
second,  defines  wholesale  price  as  the 
manufacturer's  or  importer's  suggested 
price  at  which  cigars  are  to  be  sold  to 
retailers. 

The  changes  made  by  this  bill  would 
take  dffect  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
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which  begins  more  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Pa-ssage  of  this  legislation  would  have 
three  major  beneficial  effects.  It  would 
equalize  the  tax  burdens  presently  un- 
fairly borne  by  purchasers  of  the  less 
expensive  cigars,  it  would  simplify  the 
payment  and  administration  of  the  tax 
by  Cigar  dealers,  and  it  would  foster  more 
of  a  direct  relationship  between  the  tax 
rate.s  and  the  price  of  cigars  at  the  retail 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  essentially  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  after  considering  this 
bill.  They  also  mirror  the  uniform  senti- 
ments of  the  cigar  dealers  in  the  I8th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas  who  have 
been  most  diligent  in  pointing  out  to  me 
the  salutary  effects  of  this  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their 
unequivocal  support. 


July  16,  1970 


A  MINI  BLUEPRINT  FOR  THE  NEW 
JERSEY  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
—ADDRESS  BY  DANIEL  L.  GOLDEN, 
PRESIDENT.  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Daniel 
Golden,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  pres- 
ident of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, has  comprehensively  reviewed 
many  of  the  most  significant  problems 
facing  our  legal  system. 

Mr.  Golden's  "prescription  for  prog- 
ress" emphasizes  criminal  law  reform, 
courtroom  decorum,  and  efforts  toward 
world  peace.  He  points  out  that  the  ob- 
jective of  our  legal  system  is  service  to 
the  public.  To  render  this  service  effec- 
tively, Mr.  Golden  recommends  that  one's 
approach  to  problem  analysis  be  of  a 
"contemporary"  nature,  not  a  passive 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Golden's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"A   Mini    Blxjeprint    for    the    New    Jersey 

State   Bar  Association" 

(Address*    of   Daniel    L.   Golden.   Preeident, 

New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association.) 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion to  which  you  have  elected  me. 

It  Is  also  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  part  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  long 
an  Institution  of  stature  in  the  profession  we 
hold  so  dearly.  It  Is  an  institution  one  never 
really  leaves,  because  its  essential  character 
and  alms  pervade  the  professional  experience 
of  all  who  are  associated  with  It.  The  New 
Jersey  State  Bar  Association  Is  alive  and 
vital.  There  is  an  air  about  it  that  says  it  Is 
unafraid  and  that  it  dares,  as  it  should,  as 
evidenced  by  events  of  recent  years.  This  Bar 
Association  cares,  and  this  caring  is  the  es- 
sence of  this  great  institution. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  express  sincere 
thanks  to  the  membership  at  large  for  ita 
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confidence  In  elevating  me  to  the  office  of 
president.  To  have  earned  the  respect  of 
one's  fellow  professionals  Is  a  privilege  and  a 
signal  honor.  To  my  immediate  predecessor, 
the  Hon.  Charles  L.  Bertinl,  I  extend  thaulcs 
for  his  devotion  to  the  monumental  respon- 
sibilities which  were  his  burden  and  which 
he  shouldered  well.  To  my  fellow  officers  and 
trustees  I  am  especially  mindful  of  their 
sacrifices  in  time,  efl'ort  and  expense,  but 
principally  I  am  grateful  for  their  intellec- 
tual courage,  their  forthrlghtness.  and  their 
professional  competence.  To  our  executive 
director.  Francis  J.  Bolduc,  and  his  highly 
competent  staff,  I  owe  monumental  grati- 
tude for  spending  much  of  their  time  mak- 
ing my  Job  easier. 

Most  of  all  I  am  grateful  to  all  of  my 
predecessors,  whose  individual  contnbutioiis 
have  served  to  make  this  Association  one  of 
the  great  professional  groujjs  In  the  nation. 
The  fact  that  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
Association  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
active  and  progressive  associations  is  no  ac- 
cident. For  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember, 
each  administration  added  something  of 
value  to  the  Association.  Since  assuming  the 
exacting  position  of  secretary  In  1964,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  work  closely  with  Past 
Presidents  Foley,  HlUman,  Berry',  Gibbons, 
Wharton  and  Bertinl,  with  Secretaries  Lum- 
mls  and  Clifford,  and  with  Treasurer  Vail. 
Each  of  these  men  added  something  of  him- 
self and  his  philosophy  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Association. 

While  each  President,  his  staff,  and  his  Ad- 
ministration might  be  recalled  for  a  specific 
contribution,  it  is  no  less  Important  a  fact 
that  each  builds  upon  the  efforts  of  those 
who  preceded  him.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  it  is 
virutally  impcsslble  to  institute  and  com- 
plete a  particular  program  within  the  year  of 
one's  presidency.  No  president  of  this  as- 
sociation can  take  credit  to  himself  for  the 
initiation  and  completion  of  a  project:  it  is 
always  the  work  of  past,  present  and  future 
administrations  The  accomplishments  of  the 
Association  are  the  results  of  this  continu- 
ous process.  Pre.serving  that  continuity  is  as 
great  a  challenge  as  the  particular  objective 
In  mind. 

To  emphasize  this  continuity  aspect  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  some  cf  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Association  in  very 
recent  years,  as  well  as  to  areas  which  de- 
serve our  attention  for  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  positive 
leadership  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  As- 
sociation as  exemplified  in  the  following 
areas. 

1.  The  establishment  of  close  liaison  with 
the  Governor's  office  in  the  Judicial  selec- 
tion and  appointment  process. 

Within  1  week  after  his  inauguration  Gov- 
ernor Cahlll,  through  his  counsel  and  the 
Attorney  General,  assured  the  officers  of  the 
Association  that  he  would  not  appoint  a  can- 
didate for  Judicial  post  or  for  prosecutor  un- 
less the  Association  found  such  candidate 
to  be  fully  qualified  for  that  appointment. 

This  Is  real  progress  and  a  far  cry  from 
the  days  when  politicians  "called  the  shot.s' 
while  the  Bar  acted  only  perfunctorily,  if  at 
all. 

2.  The  establishment  of  close  liaison  with 
the  Supreme  Court.  Within  the  past  two 
years  the  officers  of  the  Association  have  met 
with  the  entire  Supreme  Court  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Director  in  pre-arranged  ses- 
sions lasting  for  hours.  On  these  occasions 
the  Court  has  told  us  what  It  expects  of  the 
Bar;  we  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  Bar's  point  of  view  and  Its  prob- 
lems. There  has  been  a  mutually  constructive 
give  and  take,  v/lthout  publicity,  without 
fan-fare — and  with  good  results. 

3.  The  Association  was  the  prime  mover  in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  public  the  need  for  meaningful  con- 
flicts of  interest  legislation. 
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4  The  Association  has  always  been  the 
prime  mover  in  endorsing  salary  increases 
ior  members  of  the  Judiciary.  It  was  also 
among  the  first  to  endorse  legislation  related 
to  the  removal  of  judges  for  cause. 

5.  The  Association  pioneered  In  obtaining 
a  meaningful  rule  related  to  the  unauthor- 
ized practice  of  law. 

6.  The  Association  was  the  first  to  advocate 
the  use  of  full  time  prosecutors. 

7.  The  Association  has  been  a  leader  in 
bringing  about,  or  causing  to  be  brought 
about,  the  adoption  of  rule.s,  rules  changes, 
and  legislative  action  in  a  host  of  areas  from 
which  the  public  and  the  profession  have 
benefited. 

8  Your  Association  has  been  the  first  and 
the  most  vocal  in  critically  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  negative  aspects  of  the  senatorial 
courtesy  rule.  Most  recently  we  received 
much  favorable  comment  from  the  press  In 
having  asked  for  automatic  approval  of  a 
Judicial  nomination  within  a  stated  period 
of  time  if  the  Senate  defers  action  under 
the  odious  courtesy  practice.  John  T.  Mc- 
Gavem.  in  the  Newark  News  of  May  3,  1970, 
said  of  the  practice:  "Today  the  Legislature 
is  still  deciding  the  fate  of  gubernatorial  ap- 
pointments behind  closed  doors,  ju.st  as  it  did 
in  1776." 

9.  In  general,  your  A.ssoclation.  more  than 
any  other  professional  body,  has  brought  to 
its  members  a  host  of  professional  benefits, 
and  has  "gone  to  bat"  for  its  members  when- 
ever the  "chips  were  down". 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  present  and 
future  matters  which  deserve  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  all  citizens,  attorneys  or 
laymen,  of  our  State. 

I.    CRIME    LAW    REFORM 

There  is  no  area  In  which  constructive  Im- 
provement is  more  urgently  required  than  In 
the  criminal  law  process  itself.  There  has 
been  no  major  revision  of  New  Jersey  stat- 
utory criminal  law  In  years.  In  many  court 
houses  the  length  of  the  criminal  calendars 
exceeds  and  defies  reason.  IWth  an  ever  In- 
creasing population,  with  the  expasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  accused,  adult  or  Juvenile. 
by  reason  of  precedent  shattering  decisions, 
with  unrest  and  disobedience  all  about  us, 
one  can  only  hope  that  the  obsolescent  body 
of  criminal  law  and  procedure  will  be  re- 
placed as  quickly  as  possible.  The  problem 
ha.s  been  recognized  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Revision  Commission  created  in  the  spring 
of  1969.  In  an  interim  report  dated  April  15, 
1970  that  Commission  advocated  the  enact- 
ment of  a  modern,  rational  penal  code  as 
essential  to  law  enforcement.  The  President's 
Commission  of  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  drew  the  following 
conclusion: 

".American  criminal  codes  reflect  a  broad 
consensus  on  the  appropriateness  of  employ- 
ing the  criminal  law  to  protect  against  ma- 
jor injuries  to  persons,  property,  and  insti- 
tutions. But  the  absence  of  sustained 
legislative  consideration  of  criminal  codes 
has  resulted  in  the  perpetuation  of  anomalies 
and  inadequacies  which  have  complicated 
the  duties  of  police,  prosecutor,  and  court 
and  have  hindered  the  attainment  of  a  ra- 
tional and  just  penal  system. 

"Some  examples  of  these  substantive  In- 
adequacies are  the  failure  In  most  cases  to 
treat  as  crimes  highly  dangerous  conduct 
which  does  not  produce  Injury,  whether  the 
conduct  is  undertaken  negligently  or  reck- 
les.sly:  the  unsatisfactory  delineation  of  the 
line  that  separates  Innocent  preparation  from 
criminal  attempt;  the  abse-.ce  of  laws  that 
make  criminal  the  solicitation  to  commit 
crimes:  the  amorphous  doctrines  of  conspir- 
acy that  have  grown  unguided  bv  considered 
legislative  direction:  the  inconsistent  and 
irrational  doctrines  of  excuse  and  Justifica- 
tion that  govern  the  right  to  use  force.  In- 
cluding deadly  force,  self-defenslvely  or  In 
the  prevention  of  crime,  or  in  the  apprehen- 
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slon  of  criminals;  and  the  confusion  that 
surrounds  the  definition  of  the  Intent  or 
other  culpable  mental  states  required  for 
particular  crimes. 

"Legislative  criteria  for  distinguishing 
greater  and  lesser  degrees  of  criminality  are 
In  no  less  need  of  reexamination  than  legis- 
lative definitions  of  criminal  conduct.  For 
these  criteria  determine  such  matters  as  eli- 
gibility for  capital  punishment,  applicability 
of  mandatory  mlnlmam  sentences,  availa- 
bility of  probation,  and  length  of  authorized 
maximum  terms  of  imprisonment — matters 
that  may  be  even  more  significant  Issues  in 
a  particular  case  th&n  whether  the  defendant 
is  in  fact  guilty.  Yet  here  too  legislative  in- 
attention has  been  marked. 

Our  New  Jersey  Commission  has  recom- 
mended forceful  action : 

"The  problem  is  particularly  acute  In  New 
Jersey  today.  We  are  In  an  era  of  rising  crime 
rates  and  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  using 
the  law  enforcement  facilities  available  as 
effectively  as  possible.  This  Includes  both  con- 
fining law  to  a  proper  sphere  of  Eictlvity  and 
assuring  ourselves  that  persons  appropriately 
subject  to  a  criminal  sanction  will  not  escape 
because  of  a  poorly  defined  crime.  We  are 
In  the  midst  of  a  crisis  with  regard  to  respect 
for  law.  We  must  be  sure  our  criminal  stat- 
utes do  not  add  to  it,  breeding  contempt  for 
law  and  disrespect  for  the  enforcers  of  It,  by 
being  anachronistic  or  hypocritical.  Further. 
New  Jersey  has  never  had  a  comprehensive 
penal  code.  While  most  states  have  the  prob- 
lem of  an  outdated  code,  we  must  start  vir- 
tually from  scratch.  Our  statutes  now  only 
define  the  elerr.e.-its  of  the  offenses.  We  have 
almost  no  statutes  relating  to  the  -general 
part  of  the  criminal  law.  I.e.,  those  relating, 
for  example,  to  principles  of  liability,  respon- 
sibility. Justification  or  excuse.  Presently,  this 
Is  found  In  our  case  law.  Rationality  demands 
that  it  be  codified." 

In  short,  what  we  need  Is  our  own  "Man- 
hattan" project  In  which  crime  prevention, 
apprehension,  trial,  sentencing,  corrections, 
probation  and  rehabilitation  are  merged  un- 
der what  might  be  termed  a  "humanist" 
approach.  No  easy  answer  Is  available.  Special 
grand  Juries,  wire  tap  evidence,  pretrial  de- 
tention and  severity  of  sentencing  will  not 
provide  all  the  answers.  Society  Itself,  with 
the  aid  of  an  enlightened  bench  and  bar. 
must  take  an  overall  view,  and  prepare  a  pro- 
gram funded  generously.  The  early  considera- 
tion and  adoption  of  a  new  penal  code  in 
New  Jersey  will  be  a  giant  step  forward. 

Much  valued  work  has  already  been  done 
In  this  direction  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  American  Law  Institute,  and 
of  course,  the  President's  Commission.  It  is 
for  us.  the  practicing  active  members  of  the 
bar.  to  encourage  and  assist  their  efforts.  I 
am.  therefore,  asking  that  our  Criminal  Law 
Section  give  top  priority  to  this  pressing 
problem.  Only  then.  In  the  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  can  we  hope  to  "close  the 
revolving  door  of  crime,  prison,  and  more 
crime." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  a  new  criminal 
code  for  New  Jersey  with  more  precise  stand- 
ards of  enforcement  and  sentencing — to- 
gether with  courage — must  be  a  top  priority 
for  the  profession  and  for  the  public.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  code  can  be  accomplished 
within  every  protection  afforded  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights  to  an  accused — while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  public. 

II.    LAW    AND    ORDER 

That  the  meaningful  participation  of  the 
Bar  Is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  is  elementary.  As  judges,  prosecu- 
tor.«.  defense  attorneys,  government  officials 
at  all  levels,  and  primarily  as  officers  of  the 
Court  we  have  a  solemn  duty  to  promote 
the  majesty  of  the  law  and  the  necessity  for 
order.  To  do  less  would  be  derelict. 

The  "Chicago  7"  trial,  which  has  been 
called  a  "tawdry  Judicial  parody",  presented 
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relatively  new  ramifications  of  the  law  and 
order  problem,  i.e.,  the  department  of  liti- 
gants during  the  course  of  a  trial;  the  de- 
portment of  their  attorneys;  even  the  deport- 
ment of  the  Judge. 

In  a  thoughtful  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  Section  6  weeks  ago,  Louis 
Nizer  discusses  this  very  problem.  He  advo- 
cates Jail  for  the  defendant  who  violates 
decorum,  the  removal  of  counsel  who  de- 
liberately obstructs  justice  by  coUaborat- 
Uig  with"  a  client's  misbehavior,  the  control 
of  the  practice  of  packing  the  courtroom  with 
voluble  adherent  of  the  defendants,  the  sus- 
pension or  disbarment  of  any  lav.Ter  "who 
engages  in  unseemly  conduct  involving  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession",  and 
finally  the  enactment  of  federal  and  state 
legislation  making  disruptive  conduct  in  a 
courtroom  a  felony — the  felony  of  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice. 

Mr.  Nizer  says,  "We  owe  it  to  accused  per- 
sons to  preserve  a  trial  procedure  which  Is 
classic  and  protective  .  .  .  Can  it  be  said 
that  taking  stronger  measures  to  preserve 
the  Judicial  system  is  repressive?" 

"To  make  our  democratic  institutions  ef- 
fective, within  clearly  defined  legal  limits,  is 
the  least  we  can  do.  It  is  a  noble  task— one 
not  to  be  decreed  as  repression." 

"There  is  a  joke  about  our  legal  system: 
'This  Is  the  only  covmtry  in  which  the  de- 
fendant goes  home  at  night,  and  the  jury  Is 
locked  up.'  " 

The  attitude  of  certain  highly  placed  pub- 
lic officials  does  not  help  the  cause,  either. 
Just  over  a  month  ago.  the  Governor  of 
Florida  defied  the  Federal  Courts  ovej  school 
Integration.  He  removed  school  officials  on 
patently  transparent  grotmds.  took  over  the 
local  schools,  and  refused  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  Court.  If  a  Governor  does  not 
treat  court  decisions  as  legitimate,  how  can 
other  citizens  be  asked  to  do  so? 

Some  of  us  try  to  take  the  phrase  "law 
and  order"  as  a  high  Ideal,  meaning  decorous 
debate  about  any  grievances  and  peaceful 
acceptance  of  decisions  reached  through- 
out the  processes  provided  by  society  and 
the  law  In  order  that  grievances  may  be 
resolved.  The  realization  of  that  Ideal  Is  a 
pressing  necessity  today.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  In  a  recent  editorial  called  it  "an 
Ideal  hard  enough  to  uphold  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  let  alone  when  it  is  en- 
cumbered by  the  kind  of  albatross  Governor 
Kirk  fashioned  for  its  neck." 

The  time  Is  here  when  we  must  reaffirm 
our  dedication  to  a  system  whereby  griev- 
ances are  resolved  and  decisions  are  rendered 
in  accordance  with  a  system  of  living  law. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  dignity,  decorum  and 
respect. 

lU.    THE  LAWYER  IN   THE  QUEST  FOR  WORLD 
PEACE 

Wars,  external  and  Internal,  rage  on  In 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Strife  is  found 
In  Greece,  South  America,  and  Africa.  The 
responsibility  for  these  events  is  shared  by 
politicians,  statesmen  and  military  men.  But 
the  real  hope  "for  peace,  harmony  and  the 
Joys  of  life  In  otir  time  In  a  truly  civilized 
community  lie  in  great  measure  with  law- 
yers of  the  world." 

The  New  Jersey  Law  Journal  In  a  thought- 
ful editorial  on  January  2.  1969  (92  N.J.L.J. 
4)  stated  that  "Law  as  the  embodiment  of 
agreed-upon  rules  of  personal  and  national 
behavior  Is  the  subject  of  a  lawyer's  train- 
ing. Only  by  living  according  to  adequate 
law.  domestic  and  International,  can  there 
be  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Lawyers,  therefore,  by  training,  by  eJt- 
perlence  and  by  their  aptitudes  in  formulat- 
ing, administering,  and  enforcing  law  as 
legislators,  executors,  statesmen,  advocates, 
consultants,  advisors  and  draftsmen  are  par- 
ticularly qualified  and  have  a  responsibility 
to  promote  the  cause  of  law  and  peace.  True 
It    Is.    they    alone    cannot    achieve    peace 
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through  law.  But  certainly  they  are  better 
qualified  than  any  other  single  profession 
or  calling  to  lead  the  world  in  the  age-old 
(but  we  hope,  not  eternal)  search  for  peace 
on  earth."  This  quest  Is  not  necessarily  an 
Impossible  dream. 

The  American  Bar  Association  helped 
create  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Cen- 
ter now  in  Geneva.  Our  own  association  has 
an  extremely  active  Section  on  International 
Law.  Our  own  bar  has  been  represented  at 
conferences  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
sociation. There  comes  a  time — and  it  is 
here  now — when  every  lawyer  must  stretch 
his  mind  in  making  a  concerted  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace  through  law 
through  membership  in  the  irternational 
associations  and  in  national  and  state  bar 
sections  on  the  subject. 

I  have  had  the  fortunate  opportunity  to 
travel  to  many  countries  under  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  program  and  under  gov- 
ernmental an.^pices.  These  travels  nave  rein- 
forced my  deep  feelings  about  the  contribu- 
tions we  all  can  make.  Under  the  State  De- 
partment Cultural  Exchanges  Program.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  study  legal  systems 
In  the  U.SSR..  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Far  East  From  these  experi- 
ence.-. I  have  found  a  ntimber  of  attributes. 
common  to  lawyers  worldwide  Lawyers  sppak 
the  .lame  h.nguage  of  the  law.  have  the  same 
problems  with  clients,  and  occasionally  with 
Judges,  are  generally  good  advocates,  enjoy 
adequate  fees,  and  have  a  high  regard  for 
their  respective  systems  of  Justice.  In  great 
me.v-ure  lawyers  dominate  the  law-making 
bodies  of  the  world,  and  thus  have  the  slngu- 
larlv  important  function  of  making  law,  in- 
terpreting law,  and  establishing  criteria 
and  mores  by  which  their  peoples  are  gov- 
erned. If,  therefore,  there  can  be  meaning- 
ful dialogue  among  the  lawyers  of  the  world. 
It  foIlow~s  that  the  difficult  path  to  world 
peace  can  be  made  a  bit  easier  to  navigate. 

V     SERVICE   TO   THE   PfBLIC 

However  else  historians  may  describe  the 
60's  or  project  the  70's,  one  major  fact  which 
they  muf  t  acknowledge  is  the  innovative  role 
of  the  lawyers  and  the  courts.  Tbe  young 
men  and  women  who  are  entering  our  pro- 
fes.sion  want  to  turn  their  talents  loose  in 
dliTerent  and  new  forums.  They  witnt  to  serve 
tlie  disadvantaged  and  the  forgotten  in  new 
and  different  ways. 

These  same  young  people  coming  out  of 
the  best  law  schools  are  not  accepting  pres- 
tigious appointments  nor  the  fat  salaries  of- 
fered by  the  larger  law  firms  of  the  narion. 
They  are  seeking  and.  accepting  appcint- 
ments  in  governmental*  service.  In  agencies 
which  bring  the  message  of  the  law  to  the 
underprivileged,  or  In  neighborhood  law  of- 
fices where  the  pay  Is  low  but  the  knowledge 
that  one  is  making  a  contribution  tcchls  fel- 
low man  Is  high.  _ 

It  is  our  responsibility,  as  established  at- 
torneys, to  help  them  do  this,  and  to  do 
some  of  It  ourselves  It  should  however  be 
noted  tlial,  with  little  flamboyancy  and 
without  the  spotlight  of  the  communications 
media,  established  lawyers  have  been  ren- 
dering valuable  public  service  for  many 
years  In  the  area  of  civil  rights,  particularly, 
our  profession  must  be  accorded  full  credit 
for  much  of  the  past  decades  progress 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
public,  however.  It  Is  not  suiHcient  to  con- 
centrate on  "bread  and  butter"  work  alone. 
It  Is  not  sufficient  to  be  content  with  the 
dally  tasks  of  closing  titles,  planning  estates, 
representing  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  neg- 
ligence c.\scs,  or  in  being  exclusively  this  or 
that  particular  type  of  lawyer.  We  must  go 
beyond  these  spheres  of  professional  activity 
which  provide  for  most  of  us  more  than  an 
adequate  livelihood.  We  must  be  contempo- 
rary. Our  failure  !n  some  Instances  to  be  con- 
temporary underlies  the  so-called  generation 
gap.  The  young  are  correct  In  their  dissatis- 
faction with  our  too  passive  attitudes  con- 
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earning  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day.  The 
public  Is  entitled  to  our  help  In  meeting  the 
new  challenges  of  the  day.  whether  they  be 
legal,  political  or  social  In  nature. 

To  this  objective  I  have  announced  in  the 
New  Jersey  Law  Journal  my  intention  to  ap- 
point new  special  committees,  among  others, 
as  follows: 

Public  Health  &  Environment  Law. 

Conservation  &  Ecology  Problems. 

Drug  Abuse  &  Narcotic  Problems. 

Causes  &  Prevention  of  Civil  Disorder. 

Housing  &  Urban  Affairs. 

Racial  Minorities  &  Contemporary  Law. 

Consumer  Education  &  Assistance. 

200th  Anniversary  of  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Activity  in  these  fields  will  make  us  sharp- 
ly relevant  to  understanding  the  tensions 
that  strain  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

A.     COURT    CALENDARS    AND    THE    BAR 

As  an  organization,  through  Its  various 
sections  and  committees,  and  as  individuals, 
we  must  work  with  the  Courts  on  the  ever 
pre.ient  problems  of  calendar  congestion. 
Nothing  confuses  the  lay  person  more  than 
the  unreasonable  and  unexplained  delays  in 
the  Judicial  process.  NsTnlng  Is  more  burden- 
some to  lawyers. 

As  individuals,  we  can  make  a  great  con- 
tribution by  the  application  of  common 
sense,  good  Judgment,  effective  advocacy  with 
clie'Us.  and  a  less  selfish  approach.  The 
plaintiff's  attorney  who  deludes  his  client 
as  to  the  value  of  a  case,  who  makes  unrea- 
sonable demands  for  settlement,  and  who  is 
neither  candid  with  client,  adversary  or  the 
court,  is  to  be  blamed  as  much  as  the  de- 
fendant's advocate  who,  in  attempting  to  im- 
press his  carrier  with  his  "toughness,"  fails 
to  engage  in  meaningful  settlement  negotia- 
tion?, or  resorts  to  delaying  tactics  of  one 
sort  or  another  by  unnecessary  motions.  In 
point  of  fact,  most  cases  (92",)  are  settled 
prior  to  actual  trial.  If  this  be  so.  could  not 
a  franker  dialogue  between  opposing  counsel 
result  in  the  settlement  of  cases  which  seem 
to  occupy  the  largest  part  of  our  calendars? 
I  am  pleaded  to  report  that  our  Section  on 
Civil  Procedure  has  met  with  the  Adminls- 
tr.Ulve  Director  of  the  Courts^^rfd  with  the 
Assignment  Judges  during  this  convention 
to  rcv:ew  procedures  Intended  to  deal  with 
the  congestion  problem. 

Innovative  proposals  to  deal  with  this 
problem  are  being  applied  at  present  In 
Middlesex  County,  for  example,  plaintiffs' 
and  defendants'  lawyers  have  initiated  an 
Early  Settlement  Program  Panels  of  leading 
plaintiffs'  and  defendants'  lawyers,  to  whom 
other  attorneys  submit  their  cases,  have 
brought  about  settlement  of  over  50"^;  of  the 
cases,  much  in  advance  of  trial  The  Court 
has  been  cooperative  in  providing  facilities, 
as  have  adjusters,  clients  and  counsel  in 
their   attitudes   toward   settlement. 

It  would  be  helpful,  too.  if  the  Court  were 
always  mindful  of  the  problems  related  to 
trial  practice  and  to  the  practice  of  law  gen- 
erally in  these  times.  It  is  the  lawyer's  fond- 
est hope  that  every  Judge,  notwithstanding 
the  passage  of  time,  will  remind  himself  of 
his  own  days  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  that 
he  win  recognize  that  the  practice  of  law  to- 
day is  fraught  with  problems  which  did  not 
exist  Just  a  few  years  ago.  Shakespeare's 
words  in  "Julius  Caesar"  may  be  appropriate: 

■•  'TIS  common  proof,  that  lowliness. Is  young 

ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turn.s  his  back. 
Looks  In  the  clouds  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend." 

B.    ESTABLISHMENT  OF   A   FAMILY    CQCKT 

This  Association,  through  its  Family  Law- 
Section  and  the  Committees  which  preceded 
It,  has  for  years  advocated  the  creation  cf  a 
Family  Court  In  New  Jersey  Resolutions  have 
been  adopted  and  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
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ture  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Regrettably, 
little  action  of  a  positive  nature  has  been 
taken  to  date.  That  our  present  procedures 
simply  are  not  adequate  for  coping  with  the 
complexities  of  family  discord  has  become 
Increasingly  apparent,  and  their  inadequacy 
Is  reflected  in  the  number  of  marital  actions 
which  clog  the  courts. 

The  law  should  be  designed  to  promote 
family  stability  by  preventing  divorce  where 
it  Is  not  warranted,  and  reducing  its  harmful 
effects  where  It  Is  necessary.  Perhaps  a  fresh 
look  at  the  legal  grounds  for  divorce  In  our 
State  Is  In  order. 

The  Family  Court  would  have  broad  Jur- 
isdiction over  the  many  faceted  actions, 
civil  and  criminal,  which  relate  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  family  unit.  These  would  in- 
clude marriage,  separation,  nullity,  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  child  custody  and  support, 
alimony,  division  of  property,  paternity  and 
legitimization  of  children,  guardianships 
and  cases  generally  involving  legal  relation- 
ships within  a  family. 

C.    THE    SELECTION    OF    JUDCES 

The  As.5ociation  in  recent  years  has  had  a 
significant  effect  on  the  selection  of  Judges. 
As  a  result  of  a  series  of  meetings  held  with 
Governor  Hughes  and  President  Bernard 
Segal  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  our 
Chief  Executive  stated  that  he  will  not  sub- 
mit a  Judicial  nomination  to  tbe  State  Sen- 
ate without  the  clearance  and  approval  of 
our  Association.  We  are  pleased  to  report 
that  within  five  days  of  Governor  CahlU's 
Inaugural,  a  Joint  cor.ference  was  held  with 
the  Honorable  Pierre  Garvin,  Counsel  to 
Governor  Cahlll,  the  Honorable  George 
Kugler.  Attorney  General,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Association.  The  Gov- 
nor  has  made  it  crystal  clear  that  he  will 
not  nominate  any  person  to  be  a  Judge  or  a 
prosecutor  unless  the  Judicial  Appoint- 
ments Committee  affirmatively  finds  such 
person  to  be  qualified  for  the  position. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  selection  of  Judges 
is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  Governor. 
It  is  equally  apparent  that  rtir  system  some- 
times breaks  down  because  of  the  Isolated 
instances  of  abuses  of  the  "senatorial  cour- 
tesy" ruie.  What  Is  the  public  to  think  when 
a  busy  county,  overloaded  with  legal  cases, 
finds  it  necessary  to  postpone  all  civil  mat- 
ters for  months  simply  because  its  limited 
number  of  Judges  have  been,  by  necessity, 
assigned  to  criminal  cases?  What  do  the 
citizens  of  that  same  county  think  of  the 
failure  to  appoint  Judges  to  existing  vacan- 
cies only  because  a  single  senator  refuses 
to  give  his  blessing  until  or  unless  his 
particular  choices  are  made? 

Your  Association  has  vigorously  fought 
against  the  senatorial  courtesy  rule  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Association  recentlv  a'i;p;ed  a  r^-oiu- 
tlon  calling  for  a  specific  time  period  In 
which  the  Senate  must  act  upon  a  nomina- 
tion of  the  Governor's:  falltire  to  act  within 
that  time  would  signify  au-r.mnc  con- 
firmation. Wide  and  favorable  publicity  on 
this  action  appeared  In  editorial  columns  of 
the  papers  of  this  State. 

Hopefully,  we  have  passed  the  day  and  age 
when  a  Judgeship  was  described  as  a  "politi- 
cal plum."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too.  that  those 
members  of  our  State  Senate  who  happen 
to  be  lawyers  will  also  rise  above  the  some- 
times destructive  end  results  of  the  unwrit- 
ten senatorial  courtesy  rule,  and  will  in 
fact  seek  onlv  to  work  with  the  Governor  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  qualified  candidates 
for  the  bench,  for  the  office  of  prosecutor, 
and  Indeed  for  all  appointments  to  highly 
sensitive  positions. 

D.    AN    OMBL-DSMAN    FOR    NEW    JERSEY 

I  suggest  that  the  Association  study  tbe 
advlsabllltv  of  having  the  State  create  a 
special  office  required  to  handle  cltuens 
complaints — An  Ombudsman  for  New 
Jersey. 
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Millions  of  Americans  view  government  as 
distant  and  uiuesponsive.  If  not  hostile. 
Though  often  the  targets  of  the  resentment 
which  ensues,  government  officials  are  usual- 
ly not  the  cause  of  remoteness,  but  rather 
itB  victims.  Improving  the  means  by  which 
individual  citizens  can  voice  dissatisfaction 
with  governmental  action  or  inaction  will 
make  for  a  more  democratically  effective 
society. 

VI.    SERVICE    TO    THE    PROFESSION 

I  have  previously  alluded  to  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  Association. 

This  Association  is  big  business.  Ii  works 
for  vou  around  the  clock.  It  is  responsive  to 
vour  interests  and  desires.  It  Is  not  an  "estab- 
ilshment"  in  the  opprobrious  overtone  often 
associated  with  that  word.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Establishment  criticizes  but  never 
overturns— and  that.  Incidentally,  makes  It 
different  from  an  aristocracy  which  does  not 
even  criticize.  Having  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  Secretary  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Bar  Association  for  three  years  and  having 
also  served  as  Vice-President  of  our  organ- 
ization. I  know  what  dedication  lies  behind 
the  growth  and  stature  of  the  Association. 
Leading  lawyers  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
give  of  their  time  unselfishly,  as  do  the  com- 
mittee and  section  chairmen.  Our  Associa- 
tion, through  its  officers,  trustees  and  prof- 
essional .^taff,  has  participated  In  or  initiated 
over  250  meetings  during  the  past  year — 
meetings  which  dealt  with  problems  of  all 
lawTers.  All  members  of  the  Bar  are  encour- 
aged and  Invited  to  Join  Sections  and  Com- 
mittees. 

Were  you  to  be  as  fortunate  as  I  in  having 
worked  with  these  men  of  vision,  with  men 
of  viewpoints  ranging  from  conservative  to 
liberal  but  not  extremes  in  either  direction, 
from  strict  constructionists  to  exponents  of 
change,  from  the  outgoing  trial  lawyer  to 
the  more  reticent,  quietly  probing  estate  or 
corporate  lawyer — all  of  whom  have  had 
some  part  In  the  destiny  of  your  Association, 
you  too  would  be  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
Establishment.  Once  again,  I  Invite  you  to 
join  us. 

To  continue  our  service  to  the  profession, 
I  intend  to  create  several  new  committees  to 
deal  with  the  following  subjects,  among 
others : 

Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar. 

Professional  Economics  and  Law  Office 
Management.  ^L 

Liaison  with  Colleges,  Law  Schools  and  Law 
Students. 

State  Law  Revision. 

I'nlform  State  Laws. 

A.    CONTINUING    LEGAL    EDUCATION 

We  have  had  considerable  success  In  con- 
tinuing legal  education,  but  our  efforts  must 
be  stronger  than  ever.  These  must  be  geared. 
not  only  to  the  "how-to-do-lt"  activities,  but 
also  to  the  areas  of  broader  professional  re- 
sponsibilities. Justice  Thomas  W.  Pomeroy 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  suggests 
"we  should  even  expose  ourselves  to  the  oc- 
cult mysteries  of  science,  automation  and 
cybernetics,  so  that  we  can  talk  the  same 
language  as  some  of  our  clients."  It  was 
John  Marshall  who  said  that  "no  lawyer  Is 
entitled  to  the  honorable  and  conventional 
epithet  of  'learned'  if  his  reading  Is  confined 
to  statutes  and  law  reports." 

To  dramatize  the  main  concerns  of  Justice 
we  must  constantly  strive  to  stretch  our 
nilnds.  We  must  get  Involved.  To  this  end.  1 
have  announced  the  formation  of  new  special 
conimittees,  such  as: 

Ecology  and  Conservation.  -^ 

Electronic  Surveillance. 

Environmental  Law. 

The  Lawyer's  Role  In  the  Search  for  Peace. 

Science  and  the  Law. 

Oceanography  Law. 

Space  Law. 

■your  participation  is  encouraged  and  In- 
vited. 
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Our  Practising  Law  Institute  and  Continu- 
ing Legal  Education  programs  have  been  ap- 
propriately cited  for  excellence.  My  own  ex- 
perience In  attending  such  sessions  is  the 
pleasant  discovery  that  one  usually  sees 
the  busy  lawyers  present.  Perhaps  this  is 
what  keeps  them  "on-the-ball."  A  compe- 
tent lawyer  exudes  confidence  which  is  ap- 
preciated by  the  client.  The  client  is  then 
more  receptive  to  advice,  and  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  litigation  profits  by  the  more  reason- 
able and  conciliatory  viewpoint.  Confidence 
in  the  Judicial  process  is  the  end  result. 

B    fX-TTRE  LAWYERS 

As  a  further  service  to  the  profession. 
and  indeed  to  the  public.  I  suggest  a  system 
of  attracting  good  law  students  to  practice 
in  New  Jersey.  The  problems  of  recruitment 
are  known  particularly  to  our  larger  firms 
who  are  In  competition  with  even  larger 
firms  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  New  Jer- 
sey practice  has  become  somewhat  over- 
looked as  a  result  of  the  glamour  packaging 
offered  by  firms  in  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington.  DC.  on  the  East  Coast. 
And  yet  we  have  in  this  busy  state  every  con- 
ceivable tyf)e  of  practice  to  offer  the  young. 
Interested  lawyer.  He  can  enjoy  membership 
in  a  number  of  large  firms:  he  can  settle 
in  a  medium  sized  firm  located  in  the  less 
densely  populated  cities.  He  can  pioneer 
with  either  young  or  established  lawyers  in 
the  many  rapidly  growing  communities  of 
an  expanding  Industrialized  and  residential 
state.  He  can  enjoy  the  rewards  of  private, 
personal  practice  In  the  smaller  communi- 
ties, p>erhaps  by  himself,  with  the  pricele.ss 
thrill  of  being  needed  by  many  of  modest 
or  little  mean--.  In  all  instances  mentioned 
above,  he  will  find  that  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  decent  livelihood  Is  much  greater  here 
than  in  mo-st  places  in  the  nation. 

How  do  we  sell  New  Jersey  practice  to 
good  law  students?  I  propose  the  creation 
of  teams  of  two  or  three  practicing  lawyers 
who  would  be  available  for  consultation  at 
appointed  times  and  places  at  the  law 
schools  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  or  indeed  at  any  law  school  which  ex- 
presses an  interest.  I  also  propose  a  plan 
which  was  recently  introduced  In  Wisconsin. 
Here  the  lawyers  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Bar 
Association  work  directly  with  the  L«w 
School  at  the  State  University,  where  for  ex- 
ample active  practicing  lawyers  have  set  up 
courses  such  as  "General  Practice."  The  re- 
sult is  a  tying  together  of  the  theoretical 
with  the  practical.  There  has  long  been  a 
need  for  bridging  the  gap  between  pure  legal 
knowledge  and  what  one  does  when  actually 
engaged  in  practice.  If  nothing  else  occurred, 
the  student  will  have  had  the  benefit  of 
professional  Instruction  and  practical  ap- 
plication— long  a  missing  link  between  ad- 
mission to  law  school  and  admission  to  the 
bar. 

C.  THE  BAR  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

I  advocate  offering  our  services  as  an  As- 
sociation and  as  Individuals  to  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  the  State,  particularly 
at  grade  school  levels.  President  Segal  af 
the  American  Bar  Association  noted  in  his 
Law  Day  address  that  "72  ^"f  of  all  offenders 
under  20  years  of  age  are  rearrested  for  an- 
other crime  within  five  years  after  release 
from  custody."  And  Chief  Justice  Burger 
has  noted  that  the  majority  of  all  major 
crimes  are  being  committed  by  young  of- 
fenders. Perhaps  a  meaningful  cla.ssroiim 
program  commencing  at  the  6th  grade  level 
on  the  meaning  of  the  law.  Its  rights  and 
obligations,  and  its  penalties,  would  be  more 
Indelibly  Impressed  on  the  young  mind  In 
Its  formative  years.  These  efforts  are  effec- 
tive, as  evidenced  in  the  successful  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land (Ohio)  Bar  Associations,  which  have 
done  wonderful  work  in  those  areas  of  their 
respective  cities  where  respect  for  law  was 
most    needed.    Most    recently,    the    Mercer 
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County  Bar  has  initiated  a  program  in  the 
schools  on  education  and  the  law  relating  to 
drugs  and  drug  abuses. 

D.  THE  BAR  AND  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES 

I  propose  a  plan  whereby  the  Bar  would 
send  lawyers  as  instructors  to  every  com- 
munity agency  that  requested  them.  These 
instructors  would  expose  our  local  police 
forces  to  the  proper  legal  interpretation,  the 
ramification.s.  and  the  Implication  of  some 
of  our  Supreme  Court  decisions  such  as  Mi- 
randa. GnUit.  and  Escobeda.  The  effect  of 
such  a  program,  I  feel,  must  result  m  a  bet- 
ter system  of  law  enforcement. 

CONCLUSION 

At  the  close  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
held  in  Newark  last  May.  the  Honorable 
Edward  B.  McConnell.  our  distinguished  Ad- 
ministrative Director  of  the  Couns.  presented 
a  "Blueprint  for  the  Development  of  the 
New  Jersey  Judicial  System".  His  presentii- 
tion  included  some  of  the  most  significant 
broad  range  proposals  in  our  judicial  his- 
tory. It  included,  among  other  things,  some 
of  the  Items  which  I  have  alluded  Xo  in  this 
message.  His  call  wa.s  loud  and  clear  "for 
involvement,  for  thought,  and  for  action  by 
all  Justices,  Judges  and  Lawyers".  The  New 
Jersey  Law  Journal  in  a  fitting  editorial  en 
June  5,  1969,  said,  "All  of  his  blueprint  may 
not  be  Implemented  at  one  time  or  in  a 
short  time,  but  starts  can  be  made  on  the 
transfer  from  his  blueprint  to  construction. 
Bar  Associations,  perhaps  led  by  the  State 
Bar  Association,  could  take  Mr.  McConnell's 
Blueprint  and  commence  a  program  of  action 
immediately  on  many  of  his  idea.'.  "  As  to 
the  judges.  Mr.  McConnell  has  expressed 
about  all  that  can  be  said  for  their  contri- 
butions: 

"The  greatest  single  incentive  that  exists 
is  each  individual  judge's  desire  to  measure 
up  to  his  own  personal  standards  of  excel- 
lence." 

The  same  incentive  would  obviously  apply 
to  lawyers. 

It  was  my  intention,  in  a  smaller  sense,  to 
present  in  this  message  a  "mini  blueprint 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  A.ssociation  ". 
for  the  same  rea.sons  and  in  the  same  spirit. 
Here.  too.  much  time  will  be  required.  If 
we  could  but  start  on  some  of  the  basic  proj- 
ects, and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  build 
upon  the  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  our 
predecessors,  we  shall  have  acted  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  profession 

I  personally  believe  that  a  Bar  Association 
should  preserve  its  traditions  and  rely  upon 
its  past  experiences  in  determining  its  man- 
ner of  operation  for  the  future.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  op>€rate  against  ovir  taking  an 
activist  position  as  an  association  of  pro- 
fessionals when  public  and  professional  is- 
sue are  at  stake.  We  cannot  afford  to  bask 
in  the  comfortable  sunshine  of  the  status 
quo.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  Association  will 
lead,  Initiate,  Innovate,  and  speak  up  when 
circumstances  require  positive  action  It  Is 
my  belief  that  an  association  is  derelict  if 
it  "waits  to  be  asked  to  take  a  position  in  is- 
sues of  vital  lmportft!:ce  'o  the  public  or  to 
the  profession.  I  would  like  to  see  this  As- 
sociation do,  for  example,  what  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  did 
two  weeks  ago  when  lt,fiuggested  that  lawyer 
members  of  Congress  be  restrained  from  prac- 
ticing law.  In  these  times  we  pay  be  expected 
and  should  be  expected,  toi  take  positions 
on  the  Issues  of  the  day — and  t^ere  are  plenty 
of  them.  The  problems  o/  race,  pollution, 
crime,  poverty,  hunger,  pofnUittlon  corrup- 
tion, dissent,  the  right  of  prirstry, -strikes,  the 
inadequacy  of  education,  taxes,  public  in- 
difference, archaic  governmental  institutions, 
ethics,  and  the  general  difficulties  involved 
with  the  recurring  violations  of  the  dignity 
of  human  beings  are  present  manifold  today. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  passive.  Circuit  Court 
Judge  John  J.   Gibbons.   In  his  acceptance 
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address  as  the  Incoming  president  of  this 
Association,  warned  us  cryptically  and  to  the 
shock  of  those  resistant  to  change,  that  if 
lawyers  did  not  do  anything  about  many 
interrelated  legal  and  social  problems  of  the 
day.  somebody  else  would  be  doing  it  for 
them. 

The  legal  profession  must  be  concerned 
because  the  law  seeks  fairness,  equity,  and 
peaceful  redress  of  grievances— these  are  the 
benefits  of  legal  order.  For  many,  our  Institu- 
tions have  proved  Inadequate  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  equal  Justice.  It  is  for  us  to  lead 
In  rebutting  this  proof  and  In  overcoming  the 
failure  of  our  institutions  to  respond  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  public. 

In  these  extended  remarks.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  young  lawyer  who  said  to  the  trial 
Judge,  after  a  long  summation,  "Your  Honor. 
I  apologize  for  having  trespassed  upon  your 
time."  To  which  the  learned  judge  said, 
"Young  man,  you  have  not  only  trespassed 
upon  my  time,  you  have  encroached  upon 
eternity."  I  do  hope  that  you  will  forgive 
me.  I  know  that  you  will  understand  the 
spirit  in  which  my  talk  was  presented.  Per- 
haps I  could  have  stated  everything  that  I 
believe  the  law  is  and  our  profession  should 
be  m  a  brief  story  about  Rabbi  Hlllel,  sage 
of  the  generation  before  Christ.  Rabbi  Hlllel 
was  challenged  by  an  Idolater  one  day  to  tell 
him  all  about  Judaism  In  the  brief  minutes 
the  questioner  could  stand  on  one  foot. 
HUlel  replied,  "What  Is  hatefiU  to  three,  do 
not  do  unto  thy  fellowman.  This  Is  the  whole 
law.  The  rest  Is  mere  commentary." 

The  law  IS  a  challenge  Intellectually:  it  is  a 
challenge  ethically;  it  is  a  challenge  In  terms 
of  human  reatlonshlps;  it  is  a  challenge  In 
a  civic  sense;  and  finally,  It  Is  a  challenge 
In  terms  of  trying  to  keep  a  peaceful  world. 
The  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  expressed 
his  view  of  the  law  in  this  manner:  "The 
law  touches  every  interest  of  man.  Nothing 
that  is  human  is  alien  to  it.  Its  demands  are 
exacting  and  exhilarating;  the  satisfactions 
It  affords  are  rich  and  enduring.  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  its  waters;  It  shall  be  returned 
to  you  manifold." 

With  your  help  this  might  conceivably  be 
a  Golden  year. 
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It  is  appropriate  that  we,  as  free  peo- 
ple wlio  frequently  take  our  individual 
liberties  for  granted,  take  time  to  ex- 
press our  concern,  sympathy,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  people  in  those  nations 
where  personal  liberties  are  nonexistent. 
We  should  strive  to  open  new  frontiers 
in  helping  those  people  regain  their 
freedom. 

With  hope  that  this  cause  will  be  suc- 
cessful I  am  happy  to  participate  in  this 
observance  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week. 


Juhj  16,  1970 


THE  12TH  OBSERVANCE  OF  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  joint 
congressional  resolution  and  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  Captive  Nations 
Week  was  esUblished  in  1959.  This  week 
marks  the  12th  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Soviet 
Union  has  established  and  maintained 
the  Iron  Curtain,  enslaving  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Eastern  Europe. 

It  had  been  hoped  by  many  that  this 
barrier  would  be  softened  with  time  and 
diplomacy  but  it  has  been  intensified  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  reluctance  to  nego- 
tiate and  its  insistence  on  the  domination 
and  oppression  of  the  captive  nations.  A 
clear  example  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  determi- 
nation was  the  invEision  of  Czechoslova- 
kia two  summers  ago.  Too,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Soviet  Union  supports  and  en- 
courages aggression  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Stanley 
Frankel  of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  is  a 
personal  friend  of  mine.  He  has  written 
for  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer  a  guest  edi- 
torial entitled,  "In  Defense  of  Patri- 
otism." It  represents  a  viewpoint  which 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  us 
all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  E.xtensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  included  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
In  Defense  of  Patriotism 

Samuel  Johnson  wrote  that  patriotism  Is 
the  last  refuse  of  a  scoundrel. 

Johnson  did  not  mean  that  all  patriots 
were  scoundrels.  Rather,  he  suggests  that 
some  scoundrels  wrap  themselves  up  In  the 
beautiful  American  flag  and  in  fhe  name  of 
love  of  country,  commit  all  kinds  of  sins 
which,  under  any  other  disguise,  would  be 
grounds  for  Impeachment  or  jail. 

These  are  the  .scoundrels  who  appropriate 
the  American  flag  and  wave  it  while  they 
throw  rocks  at  Negroes,  while  they  hurl 
epithets  at  Peace  Marchers;  while  they  bust 
the  heads  of  youthftU  dissenters.  And  all  in 
the  name  of  'p<itriotlsm — or  law  and  order. 

These  might  be  the  same  scoundrels  who 
fly  the  American  flag  from  the  taKest  pole 
in  their  plants  while  their  smokestacks  spew 
poison  into  the  clean  American  air:  who 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  fla^  while  tlielr  sew- 
age wastes  our  streams;  who  hoist  the  flag 
up  while  oil  leaking  from  the  bow  fouls  our 
beaches  and  kills  our  wildlife. 

Some  of  these  scoundrels  are  fond  of  quot- 
ing Stephen  Decatur's  "My  Country,  right 
or  wrong,"  but  fall  to  follow  up  with  "When 
right  to  keep  her  right,  and  when  wrong  to 
put  her  right," 

These  self -proclaimed  patriots  would 
blindly  follow  their  temporary  leadership 
into  wrong  wars  which  wronjly  kill  40.000 
American  boys  .  .  .  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  North  and  South  Vietnamese  men.  women, 
and  children,  and  which  threaten,  wrongly 
the  peace  of  the  world.  For  the  time  is  now 
upon  us  when  the  wrong  course  could  lead 
to  nuclear  anihilation.  The  true  patriot's 
course  is  away  from  obscene  w.nrs.  away  from 
pollution,  away  from  poverty  and  hunger, 
and.  if  our  country,  through  its  temporary 
leaders.  Is  wrong,  then  the  patriot's  obliga- 
tion Is  to  put  our  country,  and  hor  leaders, 
right  Time  hus  Ion?  passed  for  blind  and 
unque.sttoning  lockstep,  f^r  the  precipice  Is 
near  and  oblivion  is  ahead  .  .  .  dead  ahead. 
I  much  prefer  Adiai  Stevenson's  deflnition 
of  patriotism. 

"What  do  we  mean  by  patriotism?  A  pa- 
triotism that  puts  country  ahead  of  self;  a 
patriotism  that  is  not  the  short,  frenzied 
outburst  of  e^tion  but  the  tranquil  and 


steady  dedication  of  a  lifetime.  These  are 
words  that  are  easy  to  utter,  but  it  is  often 
easier  to  talk  for  principles  than  to  live  up 
to  them. 

"When  an  American  says  he  loves  his  coun- 
try, he  means  not  only  that  he  loves  the  New 
England  hills,  the  prairie  glistening  in  the 
sun,  the  wide  and  rising  plains,  the  great 
mountains,  and  the  sea.  He  means  that  lie 
loves  an  inner  air,  an  Inner  light  in  which 
freedom  lives  and  in  which  a  man  can  dra-y 
the  breath  of  self-respect." 

I  may  sound  corny,  but,  because  our  flag 
is  the  symbol  for  our  great  nation.  I  am 
proud  of  that  flag,  proud  to  march  behind  it. 
to  salute  it,  and  to  wear  it.  I  am  not  proud 
that  it  has  been  appropriated  by  those  hard 
of  hat,  heart,  and  head  who  would  use  its 
shining  presence  to  defile  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
to  shortcut  the  Constitution,  and  to  substi- 
tute brutality  for  beauty.  Theee  are  the  self- 
proclaimed  patriots  who  equate  dissent  over 
the  war  with  treason.  These  are  the  flag  wav- 
ers and  wearers  who  fail  to  understand  that 
the  safety  of  our  soldiers  in  Viet  Nam  de- 
pends on  our  getting  them  out,  not  on  forc- 
ing them  in.  These  are  the  blind  who  cannot 
see  that  the  most  patriotic  course  to  save 
oiu-  torn  nation  and  our  beloved  sons  is  to 
march  those  boys  off  the  ships  behind  the 
billowing  red-white-and-blue.  not  to  carry 
them  off  wrapped  in  it. 


PARSONS   COLLEGE   INAUGURATED 
POLITICAL  ACTION  SEMINAR 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Par- 
sons College  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  located 
in  Iowa's  First  Congressional  District, 
has  inatigurated  a  new  political  action 
program. 

Parsons  College  students  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  receive  credit  for 
working  on  the  campaigns  of  candidates 
this  fall. 

Students  will  work  a  minimum  of  12 
hours  a  week  during  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September  for  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  Parsons  Col- 
lege for  inaugurating  this  innovative 
program.  On  many  occasions  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  conviction  that  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  open  the  political  sys- 
tem to  our  young  people.  A  program  such 
as  is  underway  at  Parsons  College  helps 
achieve  this  goal. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
additional  information  on  the  Parsons 
College  program: 

New  Political  Action  Seminar  for 
Student  Involvement 

Parsons  College  today  announced  a  new 
and  innovative  program  for  students  to  par- 
ticipate In  political  action  during  the  up- 
coming campaign  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  and  receiving  college  credits  for  tneir 
efforts.  Students  enrolling  In  this  program 
will  be  assisting  candidates  of  their  choice 
In  any  part  of  the  nation  during  the  montns 
of  August  and  September.  The  first  two 
weeks  of  the  fall  trimester  the  student*  wiu 
attend  seminar  sessions  on  the  Parsons  col- 
lege campus  to  share  their  experiences  ana 
make  recommendations  for  further  oppor; 
tunlty  for  student  participation  In  politico 
activity. 
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The  course  is  open  to  all  Parsons  students 
enrolled  for  the  fall  trimester  at  Parsons  or 
students  enrolled  In  the  last  session  of  the 
summer  trimester.  The  program  is  under 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  at  Parsons  College  but  the  admin- 
istration and  coordination  of  the  program 
»1U  be  in  the  hands  of  a  student  committee. 
Subject;  Summer  course -p.jlitical  action 
seminar. 

1.  Parsons  College,  in  order  to  meet  a  need 
for  it.s  students  to  participate  in  political 
activity  at  the  "grass  roots"  level,  has  ap- 
proved a  new  course  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  lor  the  summer  of  1970. 

2.  The  course.  Political  Action  Seminar. 
Political  Science  400,  will  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a  Eight  weeks  In  practical  political  action 
assisting  a  bonafied  candidate  of  the  stu- 
dent's choice.  (Practical  exi>erience  August 
l-September  30.) 

(1)  Candidate  will  sign  an  agreement  to 
accept  the  student  on  his  steiff.  (Minimum 
of  12  hoixrs  per  week. ) 

(2 1  Student  must  report  each  two  weeks 
on  his  activity. 

(3)  The  candidate  must  indicate  on  the 
form  the  student's  effectiveness  and  note 
areas  of  needed  Improvement. 

b.  Two  weeks  of  evening  seminars — two 
three  hour  evening  meetings  per  week  for 
two  weeks  (weeks  of  October  5th  and  Octo- 
ber 12th). 

(I)  Students  will  report  on  summer  ac- 
tivity. 

(2 1  Students  will  share  Ideas  and  discuss 
experiences. 

(3)  Selected  students  will  conduct  panel 
discussion  for  the  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  of  Parsons  College.  (Voluntary  faculty 
seminar  leaders.) 

c.  Students  completing  the  course  (Includ- 
ing seminar)  will  receive  three  hours  credit. 

d.  Enrollment  may  be  arranged  by  mall  by 
completing  the  enclosed  application  form 
and  making  a  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00) . 
Upon  the  student's  return  to  the  campus,  an 
additional  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  will  be  due 
for  him  to  participate  In  the  seminar. 


To:  Department  of  Political  Science.  Parsons 

College,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Subject:  Political  action  seminar. 

1.  I  imderstand  that  (Student's 

Name)  will  be  working  on  my  staff  for  college 
credit  in  Political  Action  Seminar,  Political 
Science  400. 

2. 1  understand  that  the  above-named  stu- 
dent must  work  at  least  twelve  hours  a  week 
on  my  staff. 

3. 1  understand  that  the  above-named  stu- 
dent must  submit  reports  every  two  weeks 
for  eight  weeks  of  the  practical  portion  of 
the  course,  and  that  It  will  be  necessary  for 
me.  or  a  member  of  my  staff,  to  evaluate  the 
student's  activity  as  to  effectiveness  each 
reporting  period. 


MATHEW  H.  TINKHAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  proud  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  one  of  the  outstanding 
senior  citizens  in  my  district,  the  15th 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mathew  H.  Tlnkham,  of  Wayne, 
who  will  celebrate  his  82d  birthday  in 
November,  has  been  awarded  an  inscribed 
eold  certificate  by   the   American   Bar 
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Association  upon  completion  of  50  years' 
membership. 

Mr.  Tinkham,  a  long-time  friend  of 
mine  and  a  lifelong  resident  of  Wayne 
County,  Mich.,  was  admitted  to  the  Mich- 
igan bar  in  1941,  and  joined  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  in  1920.  In  addition 
to  practicing  law,  he  has  served  as  attor- 
ney for  several  commiuiities  and  school 
districts  over  the  past  half  century. 

Mr.  Bernard  G.  Segal,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  praised  Mr. 
Tinkham  for  "long  and  devoted  support 
to  the  work  of  the  association  and  the 
organized  bar."  He  noted  that  Mr.  Tink- 
ham was  one  of  only  71  attorneys  in  the 
Nation  who  qualified  this  year  for  the 
ABA  50-Year  Award. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Mr.  Tinkham's 
long  and  distinguished  record,  and  of  the 
wonderful  example  it  sets  for  America's 
older  community.  Mr.  Tinkham  is  living 
proof  that  senior  citizens  can  enjoy  ac- 
tive and  productive  lives  and  do  not  have 
to  retire  to  a  rocking  chair  at  such  ar- 
bitrary, retirement  ages  at  60,  65,  or  70. 


SATCHMO:  "MAY  HIS  HORN  SOUND 
FORTH  WITH  SPLENDOR,  MAY  HIS 
SOUL  GO  SWINGING  ON  " 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  weekend  I  happened  to 
read  a  delightful  New  York  Times  service 
feature  about  the  great  Louis  Armstrong. 
Maybe  old  Satchxno's  English  is  not  the 
best,  but  liis  philosophy  of  life  is  hard  to 
beat.  In  the  words  of  the  Times — 

May  his  horn  sound  forth  with  splendor, 
may  his  voice  rasp  on  with  Joy,  may  his  sotil 
go  swinging  on. 

I  include  for  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  Times  article  as  reprinted  by  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  on  July  5: 
Satchmo  on  70th   Birthday:    "Everything 
Makes  Me  Happy" 

New  York,  N.Y. — To  the  roar  of  fireworks 
on  this  Fotirth  of  July,  add  one  sweet  sound 
of  trumpet:  It  Is  Louis  Armstrong's  70th 
birthday. 

Welcome  the  echoes  of  Independence,  and 
sing  a  song  for  Satchmo :  May  his  horn  sound 
forth  with  splendor,  may  his  voice  rasp  on 
with  joy.  may  his  soul  go  swinging  on. 

"I  don't  grief  for  nobody  or  nothing,  no 
malice  or  nothing — Just  plain  old  Satchmo." 
Armstrong  said  In  an  interview  at  his  home 
In  Queens.  "I  don't  bother  nobody  and  they 
don't  bother  me.  I  respect  the  world  and  they 
respect  me.  That's  all  that's  necessary. 

"I  think  I  had  a  beautiful  life.  I  didn't 
wish  for  anything  I  couldn't  get.  and  I  got 
pretty  near  everything  I  wanted  because  I 
worked  for  It.  I  don't  keep  nothing  that  I 
can't  use  right  now,  so  everything  I  have  I 
stUl  enjoying  it. 

"I  don't  play  stock  market  so  I  don't  care 
what  they  do.  I  never  was  interested  in  stock 
market.  Of  course.  I  played  the  craps  mar- 
ket and  the  cards,  and  I  stopped  that  'cause 
I  figured  It  out.  Every  time  I  went  to  Las 
Vegas  I'd  lose  my  money.  Even  If  I  get  lucky 
1  can't  never  catch  the  money  back  no  way. 
I  put  It  down. 

"Now  I  live  for  Louis  Armstrong  and  Lu- 
cille— nobody  but  my  wife  and  I.  We  don't 
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have  no  big  bills  to  pay  and  a  whole  lot  of 
put-on  airs  like  some  people.  We  live  a  nor- 
mal, good  life.  It's  enough. 

"Everything  makes  me  happy.  My  wife,  for 
one.  After  her,  then  I  got  to  think  She  call 
me  'Darling'  If  I'm  nice.  'Darling'— round  in 
that  category.  She  got  other  names  there  I 
ain't  going  to  tell  you— but  I  mean  not  every 
day  I  don't  get  them. 

"Now  I  have  time  to  be  at  home.  which_J 
never  did  have — traveling  all  day  long,  buses, 
and  going  to  airports,  waiting  all  day  for  a 
plane,  gets  you  there  just  in  time  to  do  the 
concert,  no  supper,  no  anything.  Pifty-iour 
years  traveled— I  started  when  I  was  14. 
Well,  I  ain't  going  to  do  that  no  more. 

"I  needs  the  rest,  anyway.  What's  a  better 
vacation  than  this?  I'm  indexing  my  reels, 
which  will  take  me  another  ye:ir — I've  so 
many.  I  still  done  but  one  shelf,  but  I've  got 
five  or  six  shelves  with  nothing  but  reels, 
and  I'm  in  all  of  them.  I  want  to  hear  me. 
that's  what  keeps  me  up  to  the  time" 

His  appraisal  of  his  oldest  records  is  forth- 
right. "Great  I  Ain't  nobody  played  nothing 
like  It  since,  and  can't  nobody  play  nothing 
like  It  now.  My  oldest  record,  c:uit  nobody 
touch  it.  And  if  they  say.  'Which  record  do 
you  like  best?'  I  like  them  all.  because  I 
didn't  hit  no  bad  notes  on  any  of  them 

"I  believe  in  myself,  and  I  know  wh.it  I 
can  do  when  I  pick  up  the  horn  " 

Using  his  birthright  h£is  won  him  honors 
here — and  enthusiastic  audiences  abroad  I 
play  the  trumpet  in  any  language."  he  said. 
"If  they  understand  it.  that's  any  language. 
A  note's  a  note  in  any  language,  and  if  you 
hit  it — beautiful— they  dig  it 

"Music  Is  music.  It's  two  kinds — good  and 
bad.  You  got  to  listen  to  all  music  to  ap- 
preciate yours.  The  new  music,  it's  got  a 
tempo,  a  beat,  and  what  they're  singing.  It 
makes  sense.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  it, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  through  all  that, 
and  I  can't  do  It.  Rock  groups  today — they 
make  one  record  and  they're  mllUonaires. 
So  why  should  they  worry  about  playing  it 
right? 

"Every  generation  is  different.  My  time 
coming  up  Is  much  different  from  these 
kids.  When  you  sum.  Its  all  the  same — 
some  survive  and  others  don't.  If  it's  not  in 
them  they  don't  make  It.  that's  all. 

"We  kJds.  even  In  our  teens,  we  would 
hang  around  the  honky-tonks  all  night — 
afraid  we  going  to  miss  something. 

"'I  used  to  sing  tenor  when  I  was  12  years 
old — with  my  hat  around  my  ears — hit 
those  big  high  notes  like  Caruso.  We  used 
to  go  around  and  pass  the  hat,  because  I 
had  to  pay  my  mother's  rent.  Things  were 
awfully  rough— they  were  called  the  Boll 
Weevil  Days. 

"  'Fore  I  left  New  Orleans  couldn't  nobody 
tell  my  mother  about  her  boy  couldn't  blow- 
that  comet.  We  were  so  close  together.  The 
only  time  I  cried  was  when  they  put  that 
top  on  my  mother's  coffin." 

As  he  said  this  he  hesitated— as  though 
unwilling  to  find  words  to  recall  the  occa- 
sion. Then  he  smiled  his  broad,  toothsome 
smile. 

"In  New  Orleans  I  played  at  as  many 
funerals  as  I  could  get.  and  cats  died  like 
flies,  so  I  got  a  lot  of  nice  little  gigs  out  of 
that,"  he  said.  "It's  business  They  going  to 
enjoy  blowing  over  me,  ain't  they?  Cats  will 
be  coming  from  California  and  everjrwhere 
else  Just  to  play, 

"If  anybody  plays  a  bad  note.  LuclUe'U 
slap  'em  right  in  the  face.  She'll  take  care 
of  that  for  me.  I  don't  want  no  part  of  it. 
Once  I  cut  out.  forget  It. 

"It'll  be  good  I  get  to  the  pearly  gate  up- 
stairs. St.  Peter  will  have  all  those  good 
things  written  down.  He  ain't  got  no  busi- 
ness with  the  bad  things  up  there.  Why 
should  he  tax  me?  We  both  in  the  same  boat 
if  we  both  up  there.  We  all  got  a  memory  of 
some  kind  that  was  sort  of  devlll&h. 
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"When  I  go  to  the  gate,  I'll  play  a  duet 
with  Gabriel.  Yeah,  we'll  play  'Sleepy  Time 
Down  South'  and  'Hello,  Dolly  I'  Then  he 
can  blow  a  couple  that  he's  been  playing  up 
there  all  the  time. 

"He  wants  to  be  remembered  for  his 
music,  Just  like  I  do.  They'll  take  It  from 
there  whether  I  was  a  good  fellow  or  a  bad 
fellow." 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  CAMPUS  UNREST 
AND  DISSENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week  the  President's  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest  opened  an  important 
and  timely  series  of  hearings  here  in 
Washington. 

One  of  the  initial  panel  members  tes- 
tifying before  the  Scranton  Commission 
was  Charles  F.  Palmer,  a  current  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  National  Students  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Palmer's  statement  provides  a  clear 
and  thorough  analysis  dealing  with  the 
wide  range  of  problems  and  factors  which 
result  in  alienation  and  strife  on  the  Na- 
tion's campuses. 

I  believe  Mr.  Palmer's  testimony  to  be 
of  wide  interest,  and  I  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  and  the  public  as  a  whole 
pay  close  attention  to  this  important  per- 
spective. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  Charles  P    Palmer 

I  have  been  President  of  the  tJnlted  States 
National  Student  Association  since  last  Au- 
gust. During  that  time  NSA  has  been  asked 
for  assistance  by  students  at  hundreds  of 
campuses  .icross  the  country.  We  have  tried 
to  help  students  And  constructive  solutions, 
working  In  university  channels  when  pos- 
sible, seeking  Justice  in  the  courts  when 
such  channels  were  blocked,  and  raising  their 
grievances  through  protest  when  all  else 
fails. 

More  than  500  student  governments  belong 
to  the  National  Student  Association.  They 
are  a  broadsampllng  of  ciimpuses — state  uni- 
versities .Tnd  large  private  Institutions  as 
well  as  several  hundred  smaller  schools — sec- 
tarian, non-sectarian,  and  state  operated. 
Some  of  these  schools  saw  little  or  no  disrup- 
tion this  past  year  but  they  are  still  plagued 
with  the  problems  of  more  active  campuses, 
and  are  more  than  ripe  for  unrest  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  frustration  ^and  disappointment  on  all 
compuses  cannot  'be  ignored  this  fall  as  It 
was  last  year  at  this  time.  The  method  used 
last  year  was  to  push  the  "Quiet  Year" 
theory  The  Nixon  Administration  and  other 
officials  continually  told  us  that  campuses 
would  not  erupt  and  were  not  erupting.  This 
failure  to  regard  what  w.is  happening  on  cam- 
puses as  important  was  an  attempt  to  see 
If  a  problem  would  go  away  if  ignored  long 
enough.  The  "Quiet  Year"  gained  credibility 
as  press  reports  carried  fewer  accounts  of 
student  unrest.  But  it  was  a  bootstrap  op- 
eration. The  scarcity  of  reports  of  campus  un- 
rest was  due  primarily  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  press  to  report  anything  after  adminis- 
tration attacks  on  them  for  drawing  atten- 
tion to  discontent  on  campus.  But  the  theory 
could  not  be  maintained  as  the  year  wore  on, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

I  think  that  nniany  students  suspect  that 
the  "Quiet  Year"  theory  may  have  been  re- 
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placed  by  the  "Commission  Plan."  I  think 
many  students  see  this  commission  as  a  pos- 
sible vehicle  for  change,  but  believe  your 
recommendations  will  be  only  superficially 
followed  and  that  your  report  will  Join  the 
Kerner  and  Eisenhower  Commissions'  state- 
ments on  some  dusty  shelves. 

A  great  deal  of  responsibility  has  been 
placed  '.n  your  hands,  a  responsibility  not 
merely  for  the  campuses  where  student  out- 
rage has  been  violent  and  sustained,  but 
responsibility  for  the  vast  majority  of 
campuses  where  frustrations  and  injustices 
make  for  unrest. 

You  can  focus  your  attention  on  the  hand- 
ful of  campuses  where  death  has  tragically 
marked  student  protest.  Or  you  can  look  at 
the  broad  picture  of  thousands  of  campuses 
and  mllllon.s  of  students  where  mere  cir- 
cumstance has  prevented  slmlliar  tragedy. 
I  understand  that  this  commission  is  to 
report  to  the  President  by  October  1st.  By 
that  time  you  can  sort  out  some  of  the  com- 
plexities of  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State. 
But  to  understand  and  to  report  on  "student 
unrest  "  In  that  period  of  time  Is  impossible. 
Gentlemen,  as  you  are  filing  your  report 
ne.xt  Fall  the  very  frustrations  and  anxieties 
that  have  produced  this  year's  outbreak  will 
be  there,  on  campus,  building  and  smolder- 
ing for  the  next  year.  And  this  coming  year 
win  not  be  a  quiet  year  on  campus.  That 
almost  any  student  in  the  country  can  tell 
you. 

If  we  could  generalize  the  concerns  of  stu- 
dents during  the  coming  year,  several  trends 
and  issues  could  be  identified: 

As  long  as  there  is  substantial  American 
military  involvement  In  Indochina,  students 
will  continue  to  oppose  It  actively. 

There  will  be  demands  that  the  tmlversity 
dissociate  itself  from  war  related  and  other 
antisocial  programs. 

There  will  be  increasing  repression  as  ad- 
ministrators and  trustees  knee-jerk  when 
faced  with  student  dissent.  This  trend  Is 
already  evident.  In  California,  one  state  col- 
lege trustee  apparently  believes  the  student 
problem  can  be  solved  by  banning  all  polit- 
ical activities  on  :;ampus  and  forbidding  re- 
course to  the  courts  in  disciplinary  matters. 
There  and  similar  repressive  efforts  will  not 
end  anything.  Instead,  they  will  only  drive 
more  moderate  students  to  the  w»H  and,  per- 
haps, to  violent  activism. 

Next  November  there  may  be  thousands  of 
disillusioned  and  bitter  students  returning 
to  campuses  if  their  excursion  Into  the  famed 
channels  of  the  establishment  produces  little 
or  no  fruit. 

There  will  be  continued  student  protest 
concerning  the  non-responsiveness  of  the 
schools  themselves  to  demands  for  change  In 
-curricula  and  governance  of  the  Institution. 
Not  all  problems  at  a  campus  are  created  ex- 
ternally. Ending  the  war  and  reforming  the 
drift  are  not  going  to  end  dissent  on  campus, 
We  can  anticipate  continued  unrest  as  long 
as  institutions  of  learning  do  not  respond 
constructively  and  positively  to  pressures  for 
change. 

Finally,  none  of  these  trends  or  Issues  can 
be  separated  from  the  context  in  which  na- 
tional figures  place  them.  The  harsh.  In- 
sensitive, and  needlessly  divisive  speeches 
made  by  some  politicians  have  created  a  so- 
cial acceptability  for  violence  against  stu- 
dents. This  past  year  we  have  heard  diatribes 
by  demagogues  against  the  transgressions  of 
students,  and  have  seen  these  same  politi- 
cians dismiss  police  violence  as  if  saying, 
"those  bums  had  it  coming."  One  only  need 
look  at  who  has  suffered  fatalities  to  see 
where  the  violence  has  been  committed. 

These  are  the  problems — I  would  like  now 
to  discuss  my  re.actions  and  suggestions  to 
the  principle  duties  of  this  commission  as 
listed  by  the  President.  It  Is  impossible  in  the 
limited  time  available  to  present  an  in-depth 
discussion  of  each  directive  of  the  Presiden- 
tial order.  Instead  I  shall  concentrate  on  Im- 
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portant  concepts  in  each,  and  matters  that 
are  within  the  experience  of  my  organization. 

One  preliminary  matter.  The  language  and 
assumptions  of  the  order  to  the  commission 
merit  criticism  because  they  evidence  both 
an  official  paranoia  caused  by  student  dis- 
sent and  a  misunderstanding  of  it^  nature. 
I  take  direct  issue  with  the  clear  Implication 
that  the  Nixon  administration  appears  to 
make,  that  the  problems  on  the  campus  will 
be  solved  by  provision  for  olderly  cxpre.ssloa 
of  dl.ssent  and  mechanisms  to  control  vio- 
lence. 

There  Is  a  gross  misunderstanding:  the 
official  belief  that  the  problems  of  the  uni- 
versity are  caused  by  nothing  more  than  the 
failure  to  undertake  dissent  properly.  This 
anal  preoccupation  with  the  pursuit  of  prop- 
er channels,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  consider- 
ation for  the  substantive  merits  of  a  pro- 
posal has  caused  more  problems  than  you 
may  realize.  Dissent  has  causes.  If  this  com- 
mission is  to  make  any  useful  recommenda- 
tions, it  must  address  itself  to  the  causesjjf 
dissent  and  disruption  and  not  waste  its 
time  with  a  superficial  treatment  of  the 
symptoms. 

I  take  specific  issue  with  the  President's 
use  of  the  phrases  "orderly  expression."  "im- 
proper interference,"  "peaceful  dissent."  Let 
us  be  frank.  School  administrators  and  gov- 
ernment  officials  define  what  Is  orderly.  To 
them,  "orderly"  means  pursuit  of  clogged 
and  non-responsive  channels;  channels  which 
are,  of  course,  established  by  administrators 
and  faculties  among  whom  the  object  of  the 
game  often  appears  to  be  lengthy  delay  to 
see  if  the  Impetus  will  dissipate  before  they 
must  act.  "Orderly"  means  something  that 
makes  no  waves  and  therefore  is  something 
to  be  ignored.  "Orderly"  has  rightfully  become 
a  code-word  among  students  that  means  dis- 
sent that  is  doomed  by  definition  to  failure. 

CAUSES    OP    CAMPUS    DISSENT 

The  first  task  of  this  commission,  as  out- 
lined by  the  President,  is  to  address  itself 
to  "the  breakdown  of  orderly  expression  of 
dissent  on  the  campus." 

I  would  say  the  primary  cause  of  violence 
on  the  campus  Is  the  Inability  of  the  insti- 
tutions themselves  or  of  society  to  respond 
to  legitimate  pressures  for  change.  A  second 
cause  concerns  the  propensity  of  many 
schools  to  treat  their  students  summarily, 
highhandedly  and  with  no_sensltlvlty  to  the 
student's  basic  desire  to  be;  above  all  else,  a 
human  being. 

Throughout  our  schooling,  ynung  people 
are  taught  that  this  Is  a  democratic  society 
and  that  as  members  of  a  democrtaic  society 
thev  have  a  stake  in  Its  decision-making 
process.  With  respect  to  the  society  at  large, 
young  people  soon  discover  that  their  effect 
on  the  political  system  Is  limited  at  best. 
They  enter  a  political  arena  In  which  dissent 
becomes  unpatriotic,  their  movements  sus- 
pect and  carefully  scrutinized  by  Internal  se- 
curity agencies,  and  In  which  their  search  for 
an  end  to  an  "unpopular-war-by-mistake" 
makes  them  an  object  of  vice-presidential 
demagoguery. 

In  short,  the  establishment  has  given 
young  people  two  choices:  Dissent  otjtslde 
the  system  Is  bad:  dissent  inside  the  system 
is  Ineffective  or  unpatriotic.  Two  choices  and 
neither  of  them  work.  Given  that  choice,  it  Is 
not  really  surprising  that  frustration  soon 
turns  to  violence. 

Students  have  a  similar  choice  on  their 
campuses,  and  since  it  Is  more  within  the 
everyday  experience  of  the  National  Student 
Association.  I  should  like  to  document  it  with 
more  detail.  Violence  on  most  campuses  oc- 
curs only  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  series 
of  developments.  At  the  beginning  there  are 
polite  student  requests  for  redress  of  some 
grievance;  these  are  generally  Ignored.  Then 
comes  a  more  strongly  worded  request.  Still 
nothing  happens.  Then  there  may  be  a  pro- 
test meeting,  perhaps  a  sit-in.  and  so  on 
■Violence  on   the  campus  Is  documentation 
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that  the  institution  failed   in   its  responsi- 
bilities long  before  the  outbreak. 

There  Is  a  second  aspect  of  the  causes  of 
violence  on  the  campus.  It  is  characterized  by 
what  I  would  call  mounting  frustration  by 
students  over  their  treatment  and  status  on 
the  campus.  Each  individual  grievance  may 
be  small  and  highly  unlikely  as  a  singular 
cause  of  disruption.  But  institutional  inac- 
tion on  each,  building  over  a  period  of  time, 
causes  the  explosion.  In  many  cases  it  is  the 
non-responsiveness  of  establishment -defined 
"orderly"  processes  that  are  the  cause  of  the 
confrontation. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  my  staff  and 
I  have  had  c<illed  to  our  attention  situations 
on  campuses  that  are  at  least  intolerable  and 
at  most  go  beyond  the  ridiculous  and  stupid. 
Let  me  cite  some  examples: 

On  one  campus,  tx-pical  of  the  many  small 
schools  in  financial  straits  this  year,  the 
school  administration  summarily  and  perma- 
nently shut-down  the  siudent  newspaper 
after  it  published  an  editorial  opposing  a 
$400  expenditure  for  academic  gowns  on 
Rededlcation  Day. 

At  another  school,  the  college  president 
WHS  unsure  whether  the  dismissal  of  charges 
by  a  hearing  committee  also  meant  that  tiie 
temporary  suspensions  of  the  students  should 
be  lifted.  In  other  words,  should  the  punish- 
ment of  students  be  continued  even  though 
they  were  found  innocent. 

At  a  midwestern  university,  the  president 
agreed  with  the  students  that  a  disciplinary 
ruling  could  not  withstand  a  due  process  test 
in  court.  Still,  he  told  them  they  would  have 
to  get  a  court  order  before  he  would  modify 
his  decision. 

One  school,  not  far  from  Washington,  con- 
siders the  ACLU  to  be  a  threat  to  the  campus 
and  will  not  permit  the  formation  of  a  stu- 
dent chapter. 

Administrators  at  a  southern  school  re- 
fused to  Implement  a  series  of  student  re- 
quests endorsed  by  a  student-administration 
committee.  A  peaceful  protest  following  the 
refusal  resulted  in  the  mass  arrest  of  894 
students.  With  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  local  po- 
lice closed  off  the  campus  to  newsmen,  sys- 
tematically arrested  the  students  and  put 
them  on  busses  bound  for  the  state  peniten- 
tiary one  hundred  miles  away.  After  a  Judge 
ordered  their  release,  the  school  discovered 
that  its  busses  could  not  be  used  to  transport 
the  students  back  to  campus. 

At  that  same  school,  the  president  sum- 
marily cancelled  the  semester  in  progress 
and  announced  his  Intention  to  selectively 
re-admit  students. 

Even  these  extreme  examples  are  eclipsed 
by  the  daily  Indignities  suffered  by  students 
on  many  campuses.  These  include: 

Depersonalizing  and  unwarranted  intru- 
sicns  upon  student  privacy  in  their  dormi- 
tory raoms; 

Use  of  grading  systems  to  punish  students 
where  due  process  in  disciplinary  systems 
does  not  result   in  the  desired  expulsion: 

Censorship  of  student  publications  to  re- 
move any  critical  comments  about  the  school 
administration; 

Con-rol  of  registration  of  student  organi- 
zations to  permit  only  "desirable"  organiza- 
tions on  campus; 

Dr.rmltory  regulations  that  treat  students 
as  cattle  to  be  herded  in  and  out  of  cubicles 
at  hours  and  on  conditions  established  by 
people  who  haven't  been  students  for  maybe 
f  ^rty  years: 

Disciplinary  procedures  that  permit  and 
encourage  the  operation  of  base  prejudice 
by  administrators  who  are  allowed  to  expel 
students  on  vague  and  non-existent  regula- 
tions, or  for  any  reason  they  personally  find 
adequp.te. 

Classes  that  students  are  required  to  at- 
tend, but  that  are  poorly  and  Incompetently 
taught. 
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How  can  experienced  adults  such  as  those 
In  charge  of  our  schools  believe  that  people 
can  be  taught  to  be  critical  thinkers  when 
they  cannot  wTlte  what  they  think  in  their 
publications,  cannot  say  what  they  think  in 
public  meetings  and  cannot  advocate  con- 
s:ructlve  change  without  being  expelled  as 
trouble-makers.  How  can  people  learn  re- 
sponsibility when  every  minute  of  their  lives 
is  regulated  by  inflexible  rules,  telling  them 
who  ihey  may  or  may  not  see,  what  time  they 
must  be  in  at  night?  How  can  we  expect  that 
young  people  will  believe  m  a  system  that 
condemns  ihem  to  perpetual  childhood,  with 
no  privacy,  and  in  which  their  activities  are 
criticized  as  immature  when  they  protest 
a  war.  the  draft,  research  into  efficient  kill- 
ing, high  rents,  and  merchants  with  no  social 
responsibility? 

"The  primary  cause  of  violence  is  a  sy.stem 
that  treats  people  as  less  tlian  human  and 
in  which  legitimate  protest  is  condemned  as 
un-American. 

GRIEVANCE    RESOLUrlON 

It  may  seem  that  I  am  taking  tlie  easy  way, 
out  when  I  suggest  that  a  highly  efCicl^rd 
means  of  grievance  resolution  is  t6'i«l!nj>rtate 
the  cause  of  tlie  grievance  This  slltsuld  be 
done  In  the  many  instances  wliere  grie\'an''ps 
concern  campus  issues  that  are  not  central 
to  the  purpose  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  I  refer  to  censorship,  curfews  and 
parietals  In  the  dormitories,  and  similar  reg- 
ulations meant  only  to  control  the  personal 
lives  of  students  but  which  have  marginal 
or  no  educational  value 

Many  disputes  on  campuses  concern  the 
decision-makine  process  and  not  necessarily 
the  substance  of  any  particular  decision.  It 
is  still  not  unusual  to  find  people  In  charge 
of  our  schools  who  think  they  rule  by  divine 
right  Students  become  Incensed  when  deci- 
sions directly  affecting  them  are  miide  with- 
out advance  notice  or  consultation  by  per- 
sons who  appear  to  have  inadequate  factual 
foundations  for  their  decisions  and  who  re- 
fuse to  offer  reasons,  discu.ss  their  decision, 
or  are  able  only  to  offer  unsatisfactory  ra- 
tionale This  is  the  way  a  majority  of  colleges 
are  governed 

At  one  school  the  students  consulted  us 
abo\it  a  request  they  were  going  to  submit  to 
the  administration.  After  we  advised  them 
that  their  proposal  was  reasonable  and  in 
line  with  many  other  schools,  they  asked 
how  they  could  best  achieve  adoption  We 
advised  them  to  research  the  decision-mak- 
ing procedure  at  their  school,  including  the 
charter  and  by-laws  of  that  institution 
They  were  told,  falsely,  by  the  school  admin- 
istration that  the  charter  was  a  private  docu- 
ment and  they  had  no  right  to  see  it.  These 
students  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  following 
proper  channels  when  no  one  will  tell  them 
what  these  channels  are. 

At  other  schools  the  declslon-naaklng  proc- 
ess Is  highly  informal  and  prone  to  chang" 
without  notice.  The  student  body  president 
at  one  mid-western  school  retained  our  gen- 
eral counsel  to  represent  his  student  govern- 
ment in  on-going  negotiations  with  the 
school.  He  was  frustrated  because  he  had 
diligently  attempted  to  follow  channels.  He 
had  been  advised  by  the  college  president 
that  he  should  folio*-  a  certain  procedure 
Within  the  next  four  weeks,  the  procedures 
changed  no  less  than  four  times 

Finally,  it  is  with  some  hesitance  that  I 
suggest  the  use  of  conflict  resolution  tech- 
niques, such  as  mediation,  arbitration  and 
conciliation.  These  do  offer  some  hope  for 
rational,  reasonable  dispute  settlement  on 
the  campus.  There  are  some  organizations 
concerned  with  developing  and  refining  these 
techniques  on  the  campus.  Our  National  Stu- 
dent Congress  in  August  will  concentrate  on 
familiarizing  the  delegates  with  some  of  those 
techniques. 

But  I  hesitate  for  two  reasons.  First,  these 
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conflict  resolution  skills  are  learned  primar- 
ily through  long  experience.  Most  students 
have  not  had  this  experience.  Negotiation 
requires  that  all  parties  understand  the  proc- 
ess. Failure  by  one  may  result  in  a  solution 
that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time  or  re- 
view by  the  respective  constituency.  Unless 
the  students  are  skilled  or  represented  by 
labor  negotiators  or  lawyers,  the  process  may 
be  destined  to  failure  and  the  students  to 
further  frustration. 

Second,  my  hesitation  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  administration,  trustees  and  faculty 
must  also  enter  a  conflict  resolutu.n  proce- 
dure with  a  genuine  desire  for  a  settlement, 
which  may  involve  some  compromise.  But 
compromise  Is  unacceptable  to  those  who  do 
not  have  the  personal  sense  of  security  to 
feel  that  they  can  modify  their  position  or 
undertake  frank  dLscussions  of  their 
rationale. 

PROTECTION     OF     ACADEMIC     FREEDOM     AND     THE 
BIGHT    TO    DISSENT 

In  discussing  this  section,  I  find  that  It  Is 
vTieces.sary  to  become  somewhat  abstract  for 
a  moment.  The  phrasing  of  the  third  charge 
to  this  commission  merits  some  examina- 
tion. In  order  to  discover  what  is  meant  by 
■improper  Interference"  with  education  we 
must  first  understand  what  is  Involved  In  a 
modern  education  In  order  to  understand 
what  Is  peaceful  dissent,  we  must  take  Into 
account  the  nature  of  the  First  Amendment 
that  grants  those  rights. 

Education  necessarily  involves  discussions, 
research  and  teaching.  It  also  encompasses 
more  than  that.  Many  educators  now  realize 
that  education  does  Include  free  universities, 
work  in  political  campaigns,  mass  rallies, 
guerrilla  theatre  and  other  student  Initiated 
learning  activities.  These  methods,  outside, 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  traditional  class- 
room, challenge  the  student  body  to  think 
In  new  and  innovative  patterns.  This  con- 
cept of  education  Is  necessarily  more  tumul- 
tuous— but  it  Is  no  less  an  education.  As  a 
consultant  to  one  recent  commission  on 
student  unrest  put  It:  "If  there  were  not 
tensions  on  campus  there  should  be  a  com- 
mittee established  to  create  some,  because  a 
campus  without  tensions  Is  Intellectually 
morlbtind." 

I  would  add  that  at  the  same  time,  there 
Is  a  realization  that  new  forms  of  education 
are  appropriate  and  valid  there  is  also  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  line  between 
teacher  and  the  taught.  Let  me  read  some- 
thing: 

"The  Institution  must  provide  an  educa- 
tional program  that  Is  adequate  by  the 
standards  of  students,  teachers  the  com- 
munltv.  and  the  administration  " 

"The  range  of  objectives  selected  should 
be  limited  only  by  the  availability  ol 
teachers,  facilities,  and  funds." 

"Every  student  has  the  right  to  select  his 
own  learning  activities  and  teachers." 

"Each  Individual  or  group  studj-lng  a  par- 
ticular topic  should  de1«rmlne.  Jointly  with 
their  teacher,  the  purpose  and  cont<nt  of  the 
learning  activity,  means  of  attaining  the  goals 
in  behavioral  t*rms.  and  means  of  evaluat- 
ing individual  progresfi.  In  selecting  means 
of  evaluation,  studen's  and  teachers  should 
bear  in  mind  the  arbitrary  nature  of  curve 
grading  and  the  doubtful  validity  of  multi- 
ple-point grading  and  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  pass-fail  system.  Stu- 
dents should  be  individually  responsible  for 
attempting  to  reach  stat-ed  goals  " 

This  was  not  WTitt.en  by  a  bunch  of  radi- 
cal students.  It  is  oontAlned  In  a  proposed 
code  of  student  rights  submitted  by  a  Na- 
tional Edticatlon  Association  task  force  to 
Its  convention  earlier  this  month. 

What  this  all  means  Is  simply  this:  The 
evolution  of  the  educational  process  from 
past  forms,  necessarily  means  that  our  edu- 
cational Evstem  will  have  some  of  what  tradl- 
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tlonallstfi  and  dlehards  will  call  ■'Improper 
Interference." 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  dissent  on 
campus,  this  Commission  has  a  considerable 
debunking  task  before  it.  Too  many  people 
erroneously  beUeve  that  free  speech  on  a 
campus  is  a  right  only  when  no  one — and  I 
emphasize  "no  one" — will  be  disturbed  by 
the  speech  activity.  That  Is  patently  absurd. 
When  anyone  speaks  his  activity  necesstirlly 
interferes  with  the  ability  of  others  to  com- 
municate at  the  same  time.  Some  interfer- 
ence Is  to  be  expected  and  permitted  on  a 
campus  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge and  critical  thought. 

Freedom  of  expression  also  means  that 
publications  that  criticize  be  distributed, 
that  controversial  speakers  be  heard,  and 
that  people  be  allowed  to  assemble  in  loca- 
tions and  at  times  appropriate  to  the  object 
of  their  dissen:. 

FYee  speech  means  that  people  may  get  up- 
set over  what  they  hear  and  arguments  may 
result.  That  should  be  permitted.  Many  times 
It  Is  not. 

This  Commission  must  educate  the  coun- 
try that,  in  the  words  of  Justice  Douglas, 
■The  First  Amendment  was  not  designed  to 
protect  Just  the  handing  out  of  sedatives." 

This  Commission  must  not  accelerate  the 
political  repression  already  unleashed  on 
many  campuses.  A  federal  Judge  said  In  a 
dec^ion  handed  down  last  week: 

"The  remedy  for  today's  alienation  and  dis- 
order among  the  youth  Is  not  less  but  more 
freedom  of  expression  of  Ideas." 

PRACTICAL     STEPS      TO    MINIMIZE     THE     DANGERS 
ATTENDANT   UPON   EXPRESSIONS   OF   DISSENT 

I  shall  assume  that  this  section  of  the 
President's  directive  refers  equally  to  the 
dangers  of  violence,  as  well  as  to  the  dangers 
that  individual  rights  may  be  repressed  as  a 
punishment  for  Involvement  in  dissent. 

Let  me  suggest  that  schools  must  recog- 
nize and  adopt  due  process  In  their  discipli- 
nary procedures.  Due  process  must  Include: 
Notice  of  changes  prior  to  the  Imposition  of 
discipline,  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
an  impartial  tribunal,  a  decision  based  on 
substantial  evidence,  the  rights  to  hear  the 
prosecutloiis's  evidence  before  being  required 
to  submit  a  defense,  to  testify  and  present 
witnesses,  cross-examine  witnesses  and  rebut 
unfavorable  evidence.  A  student  also  should 
have  the  right  to  a  hearing  transcript,  to  be 
free  from  unreasonable  coercion  and  be  as- 
sisted by  an  attorney. 

Further,  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment on  campus  must  be  understood  and 
must  be  Interpreted  to  Include  the  foUow- 
Ina;  concepts: 

That  censorship  of  publications,  speakers 
and  organizations  has  no  place  In  a  learn- 
ing Institution; 

That  the  First  Amendment  exercise  In- 
volves some  disruption  and  interference 
which  must  be  tolerated; 

That  dissent  ought  not  to  be  stifled  be- 
cause a  college  official  cannot  tolerate  criti- 
cism, or  because  speech  might  cause  some 
dissent  or  confrontation  among  students. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  let  me  say  that 
the  dissent  activities  of  many  students  are 
forbidden  because  the  college  administration 
suspects  that  other  students  might  become 
upset  and  cause  a  confrontation.  In  the  case 
of  a  controversial  speaker,  his  right  to  speak, 
students'  right  to  hear  him  cannot  be  de- 
nied merely  because  there  is  a  possibility  of 
some  disruption. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  presence  of  police 
on  campus  cause  considerable  and  unneces- 
sary violence.  Police  are  sometimes  an  "in- 
citement to  violence  by  the  students."  in  the 
words  of  a  recent  federal  court  decision.  The 
escalation  of  the  campus  situation  by  the 
deployment  of  law  enforcement  officials  and 
state  militia — Inadequately  trained,  armed, 
and   inexperienced   with   campus   situations 
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and  personnel — many  times  creates  a  dan- 
gerous sltuatlAi  where  none  had  existed. 

The  use  of  police  on  the  campus  mtist  be 
a  last  re.sort.  It  cannot  be  a  decision  made  In 
haste  and  for  the  political  enhancement  of 
some  public  official. 

With  all  this  said.  It  is  Important  for  you 
to  understand  one  thing  very  clearly:  stu- 
dent activism  and  noisy  dissent  will  not  stop 
until  its  cau.ses  stop.  As  long  as  the  war  In 
Indochina  continues  with  no  end  In  sight; 
as  long  as  there  is  repression  of  black,  brown 
and  red  people:  as  loni^  as  women  are  denied 
equal  opportunity:  as  long  as  the  desires  and 
problems  of  working  men  are  bypassed;  as 
long  as  there  Is  poverty  in  this  country;  as 
long  as  the  United  States  continues  on  Its 
collision  p.ith  with  Its  environment;  students 
and  young  people  will  continue  to  make 
noise.  Until  these  things  are  changed,  we 
will  continue  to  make  life  uncomfortable 
and  at  times,  unllvable  for  the  men  in  posi- 
tions of  power  and  influence  in  this  country. 
That  I  can  promise  you. 


July  16,  1970 


PROBLEMS   WITH   MOTHERS   ON 
WELFARE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIAN.'K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  director 
of  the  department  of  public  welfare  for 
White  County.  Ind.  Mr.  John  B.  Troncin 
describes  in  his  letter  some  of  the  prob- 
lems welfare  departments  in  Indiana  are 
having  with  current  regulations,  particu- 
larly as  they  relate  to  mothers  on  wel- 
fare. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
attention  to  Mr.  Troncin's  remarks: 
Wnn-E  County. 
Department  of  Pt-BLic  Welfare. 

MonticeHo.  Ind..  July  10,  1970. 
Representative  Earl  Landcrebe. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.ar  Representative  Landgrebe:  In  a  re- 
cent U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision,  a  welfare 
mother  with  children,  whose  husband  may 
be  Incarcerated,  deceased  or  just  a  runaway 
from  home,  may  have  an  able  bodied  man 
In  her  home  and  continue  to  receive  welfare. 
What  kind  of  an  example  is  this  for  her 
children?  Frequently,  teenage  girls  are  in  the 
home.  I  have  had  parolees  in  the  home  who 
were  not  related  to  the  family.  One  man  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "Sometimes  you 
have  to  milk  the  old  cow  dry  in  order  to  get  to 
the  heifers" 

Welfare  departments  in  Indiana  are  in  con- 
tempt of  court  If  they  refuse  payment  to 
mothers  with  a  man  In  the  home,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  help  a  poor  hon- 
orable married  man,  who  has  lost  his  job, 
cannot  find  employment  and  Is  able  bodied. 
This  Is  nonsen.se  and  should  be  corrected  im- 
mediately. Perhaps  prostitutes  and  their 
children  should  be  cared  for  but  why  board 
their  customers? 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Esther  A.  Grubb.  et  al.. 
vs.  William  R.  Sterrett.  State  Welfare  Direc- 
tor, et  al..  Judge  Eschbach  held  that  steppar- 
ents are  not  liable  for  their  stepchildren. 
Welfare  departments  are  directed  to  make 
retroactive  pa\Tnents  to  August  8.  1968,  to 
Welfare  mothers  who  married  and  were  re- 
moved from  the  Welfare  payroll. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  runaway  or 
divorced  fathers  to  pay-.support  as  ordered 


by  the  court.  I  have  had  known  addresses 
of  the  runaway  father,  who  were  as  near  as 
Lafayette  and  Indianapolis,  and  could  not 
get  the  papers  served  because  of  negligence 
of  the  law  enforcement  officers.  I  believe 
millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  the  tax- 
payer If  F.B.I,  were  allowed  to  help  return 
runaway  fathers.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  return  a  runaway  father  who  Is  out  of 
Indiana. 

If  some  of  these  corrections  could  be  made, 
Welfare  would  not  receive  so  much  criticism 
from  the  taxpayers.  The  average  taxpayer 
wants  to  take  care  of  the  old  and  unfortu- 
nate, but  are  opposed  to  some  foolish  regu- 
lations. 

I  believe  In  good  care  for  the  poor  and 
unfortunate,  but  I  also  believe  that  some 
of  the  foolish  regulations  and  decisions 
should  be  changed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Troncin, 

Director. 


WELL   DONE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  reputation  of  American  young 
people  has  been  taking  a  beating  because 
of  the  destructive  antics  of  a  ver>'  small 
portion  of  their  total  number.  So  it  was 
good  to  read  Jim  Prick's  recent  editorial 
in  the  Fulda  Free  Press,  Fulda,  Minn., 
concerning  the  splendid  showing  made 
abroad  on  behalf  of  our  country  by  a 
group  of  Illinois  high  school  students.  I 
include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  with  thanks  to  Mr.  Frick,  who 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Free  Press, 
for  running  it  in  his  paper : 
Well    Done 

While  rioters  were  stealing  the  headlines 
In  the  United  States  a  group  of  high  school 
students  from  Flossmoor,  Illinois,  stole  the 
hearts  of  Russians  during  a  singing  tour  that 
Included  not  only  the  USSR  but  The  Nether- 
lands and  Austria.  The  group  is  the  Viking 
Choir  of  the  Homewood-Flossmoor  High 
School.  Mr.  Frank  Starr,  Chief  of  the  Mos- 
cow Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service,  said  of  the  108  members  of  the  Vik- 
ing Choir,  "They  came  to  Russia  to  sing.  And 
sing  they  did  .  .  .  With  gusto,  spirit,  and 
sensitivity,  the  choir  sang  spirituals,  pop 
songs,  gyp»'  songs,  and  songs  from  the  musi- 
cal show.  'Kt^lr'."  According  to  Mr.  Starr,  the 
group  even  sang  Russl.m  scngs  to  the  Rus- 
sians in  Russian. 

The  Vikings  made  their  trip  to  the  USSR 
during  Easter  vacation  at  their  own  expense 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  first  American 
high  school  choir  to  tour  the  Soviet  Union 
The  tour  was  termed  a  great  success,  and  an 
official  of  the  Institute  for  Sovlet-AniT-ran 
Relations  called  the  young  singers  -ere^t 
little  ambassadors  of  your  great  and  proud 
country."  The  students  themselves  came 
home  with  a  new  appreciation  of  their  own 
country.  One  young  member  of  the  sinking 
group  seemed  to  express  the  general  feeling 
when  he  said.  "Anybody  that  says  anything's 
wTong  with  America  In  the  next  six  months 
gets  a  punch  In  the  nose." 

The  Vikings  were  welcomed  home  with  ex- 
pressions of  praise  for  a  Job  well  done.  Al- 
though they  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  It. 
they  won  the  gratitude  of  Americans  for  the 
manner  In  which  they  represented  their 
country  in  what  must  have  been  a  difficult 
undertaking. 


July  16,  1970 


NEWSLETTER:    WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  provide  the  readers  of 
the  Record  with  the  text  of  my  most  re- 
cent newsletter.  Included  is  commentary 
on  many  of  the  main  issues  of  the  day 
that  are  important  to  my  constituents 
and  to  the  Nation : 
Washington  Report — Congressman  Hastings 

Keith,     12th     District,     Massachusetts, 

June    1970 

volpes   department  of  transportation 
on   the   move 

John  Volpe's  transportation  plans  received 
congressional  attention  and  support  since 
the  publication  of  our  last  newsletter.  The 
Supersonic  Transport  (SST)  plane  ran  Into 
stormy  weather,  but  the  fog  and  flack  were 
dissipated  in  the  debate  which  carried  the 
day  for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Opponents  of  the  SST  charged,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  noise  pwUutlon  would  shatter 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  surrounding  sub- 
urbs. The  fact  Is  that  the  angle  of  ascent 
Is  so  steep  that  the  noise  at  take-off.  al- 
though greater.  Is  confined  to  a  considerably 
smaller  area  than  that  affected  by  conven- 
tional jet  departures. 

The  so-called  "luxury  liner  for  the  Jet 
set"  argument  turned  out  to  be  false,  ac- 
cording to  the  airlines  who  already  have  or- 
dered 122  SSTs  with  plans  to  purchase  about 
600  eventually.  The  plane  will  provide  even 
lower  cost  Intercontinental  transportation 
than  present  Jets. 

Finally  by  this  action,  our  aerospace  in- 
dustry will  get  their  share  of  this  billion 
dollar  market  which  otherwise  would  have 
gone  to  France,  Great  Britain  or  the 
U.S.S.R— all  of  whom  have  already  flown  su- 
personic transports. 

As  the  President  of  PanAm  said  In  testi- 
mony, the  SST  la  here  to  stay. 

The  Transportation  Department  Is  not 
neglecting  either  mass  transit  or  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  The  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  before  It  a  $5 
billion  bin  to  help  cities  with  their  mass 
transit  systems  (MBTA  In  our  area) .  And  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  Is  working  on 
the  Rallpax  plan  which  will  permit  the  fed- 
eral government  to  assume  some  of  the  costs 
of  intercity  passenger  trains. 

Mrs.  Bess  Myerson  Grant,  a  former  Miss 
America,  paid  me  a  visit  recently  to  discuss 
the  urgent  need  for  consumer  protection 
legislation.  Currently  consumer  affairs  ad- 
visor to  New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  she 
particularly  sought  support  for  the  consumer 
class  action  bill  discussed  in  my  last  news- 
letter. 

tYKES  SEABEE  BARGE  SHIP — THE  MOST  COMPLEX 
CARGO  SHIP  TO  DATE 

I  Will  be  serving  as  the  official  federal  rep- 
resentative at  keel-laying  ceremonies  for  a 
ship  similar  to  that  pictured  above  (not 
printed  in  Record)  ,  Wednesday,  July  15,  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  General  Dynamic  Qulncy  Yards. 

FOUR  TEARS  AGO 

"(We  must)  stop  neglecting  otir  merchant 
marine  and  recognize  that  It  has  a  major 
role  to  play  as  part  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system  and  In  our  national  defense. 
Our  neglect  becomes  more  serious  In  the  light 
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of  the  Soviet  buildup  and  progress  toward 
their  goal  of  mastering  the  seas. 

"We  must  give  our  merchant  marine  the 
support  It  deserves  or  we  may  one  day  find 
ourselves  having  to  depend  on  Soviet  ship- 
ping. 

"I We  must)  give  Immediate  attention  to 
solving  the  policy  dispute  within  the  gov- 
ernment so  that  we  can  proceed  with  a  pro- 
gram to  support  our  merchant  marine. — 
"The  Soviets  and  the  Seas."  Report  of  a  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  Aug\ist  4,  1966. — House 
Report  No.  1809,  Representative  Hastings 
Keith. 

And  Today 

With  the  cutback  in  defense  spending,  the 
future  of  Fore  River  Shipyard  has  been 
bleak.  But  the  Nixon  Administration,  revers- 
ing previous  government  policy,  has  spon- 
sored legislation  Intended  to  restore  our 
competitive  position  in  world  shipping. 

Pore  River  has  the  In-house  capability  to 
capitalize  on  this  program  which  calls  for 
construction  of  300  shlp>6  over  the  next  ten 
years. 

If  the  Senate  concurs  with  the  House- 
passed  legislation,  It  will  help  pick  up  the 
slack  in  the  employment  picture. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  if  enacted  sub- 
stantially in  its  present  form,  could  be  the 
most  significant  piece  of  maritime  legisla- 
tion In  over  40  years. 


The  Sttjdents 
In  May  I  was  visited  here  in  Washington 
by  hundreds  of  college  students  concerned 
about  the  Cambodian  invasion  and  the 
tragedy  at  Kent  State.  And,  in  turn.  I 
talked  with  students  at  SMXJ  and  at  Cape 
Cod  Community  College.  These  young  people 
displayed  considerable  knowledge  and  genu- 
ine concern  about  the  state  of  our  Nation. 
Their  energy  and  idealism  should  be  chan- 
neled into  our  political  system.  With  this  In 
mind,  I  voted  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

The  Speaker  Retires 

John  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  senior  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation,  retired  last  month  after  42  years 
as  congressman  from  the  Ninth  District.  His 
Illustrious  political  career  started  when  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1917.  He  served  succes- 
sively as  State  Representative,  Senator  and 
Congressman. 

Although  he  never  finished  high  school,  he 
has  received  11  honorary  doctor  of  law  degrees 
and  has  been  decorated  by  numerous  foreign 
states.  His  presence  In  Congress  will  be  great- 
ly missed  by  all  Americans  and,  of  course, 
by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Woihington,  D.C.,  May  25,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  brief  note  to 
supplement  my  remarks  on  the  floor  on  the 
occasslon  of  your  retirement. 

History  and  the  Congressional  Record  will 
reflect  your  great  contribution  to  our  coun- 
try— Its  progress  and  prosperity.  But  in  my 
mind  and  memory  ycu  will  always  remain 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  deepest  of 
respect,   admiration   and   affection. 

It  has  been  an  "honor  and  great  personal 
pleasure"  to  have  known  and  served  vidth 
you  these  many  years. 

Louise  Joins  me  In  wishing  you  and  Mrs. 
McCormack  the  happiness  in  retirement  that 
you  so  richly  deserve. 
Sincerely, 

Hasttncs. 


[From  the  Congressional  Record,  June  8, 
1970) 

Authorizing  Select  Committee  To  Study  Re- 
cent Developments  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
To  Report  Its  Findings 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
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up  House  Resolution  976  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

'Resolved,  That 

■•il)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  ap- 
point a  select  committee  of  eleven  Members 
of  the  House,  two  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  two  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  seven  from  the  House  at  large 
and  shall  designate  one  Member  to  serve  as 
chairman,  which  select  committee  shall  im- 
mediately proceed  to  Southeast  Asia  to  In- 
vestigate all  aspects  of  the  United  States 
military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
select  committee  shall,  within  thirty  days  of 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  report  to  the 
House  the  results  of  its  investigation. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  committee  Is  authorized  to  sit 
and  £u;t  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  whether  the  House  Is  sit- 
ting, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned." 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Martin  ) ,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  976  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  select  committee 
of  12  members,  six  from  each  side  of  the  aisle, 
to  go  to  Southeast  Asia  as  soon  as  practicable 
on  a  high  priority  fact  finding  mission  and  to 
report  back  Its  detailed  observations  to  the 
full  membership  of  the  House  within  45  days 
of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The  mern- 
bers  of  the  select  committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker,  with  two  being  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  two  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  membership  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  to 
this  body  on  the  acute,  urgent  responsibili- 
ties we  all  face  relative  to  Southeast  Asia — 
as  individual  Members  and  as  the  legislative 
body  In  closest  contact  with  the  people.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  an  excellent  resolution,  a  very 
timely  resolution,  a  very  Important  resolu- 
tion, and  one  which  should  be  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  this  afternoon.  To  do 
otherwise.  I  believe,  would  be  a  keen  disap- 
pointment to  most  Americans  who  are  so 
seriously  concerned  and  so  very  considerably 
divided  over  our  involvement  In  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  what  the  future  course 
of  that  Involvement  will  be. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed select  committee  would  not  come  back 
with  briefcases  full  of  recommendations. 
Rather,  Its  function  would  be  to  report  ac- 
curate, detailed,  objective  obseiVatlons  and 
facts  which  I  believe  would  be  of  great 
value  to  each  Individual  Member  in  deciding 
his  own  approach  to  the  problems  of  South- 
east Asia.  While  I  am  sure  the  special  Pres- 
idential task  force  will  do  a  good  Job.  noth- 
ing can  replace  a  firsthand  report  from  one's 
own  colleagues.  While  each  of  us  may  differ 
very  much  as  to  viewpoints,  we  stand  on 
one  great  area  of  common  ground  in  that 
we  each  represent  and  are  directly  respon- 
sible to  470.000  constituent  American  citi- 
zens. Thus.  I  believe  a  report  from  a  small 
committee  of  the  House  would  be  of  greater 
value  than  a  report  from  any  other  group. 

I  am  confident  that  our  great  Sp>eaker 
would  see  that  this  committee  would  be 
composed  of  Members  of  varied  viewpoints 
that  no  one  could  validly  label  it  a  commit- 
tee of  hawks  or  a  committee  of  doves.  He 
has  always  been  most  fair  and  prudent  in 
these  matters. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record.  June  15, 
19701 

Appointment  as  Members  or  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Pihsthand  the  Recent 
Developments  in  Southeast  Asia 
The  Speakeb.  Pursuant  to  the  provlslona 

of  House  Resolution  796,  91st  Congress,  the 
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Chair  apjxjlnts  as  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  To  Study  Firsthand  the  Recent 
Developments  In  Southeast  Asia  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  House 

Mr.  Montgomery,  from  Mississippi,  chair- 
man. Mr.  f^MiTH  from  Iowa;  Mr.  Hawkins. 
from  California;  Mr.  Anderson  from  Ten- 
nessee; Mr.  Hamilton  from  Indiana;  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  from  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Adair, 
from  Indiana;  Mr.  Robison.  from  New  York; 
Mr.  Keith,  from  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Clancy, 
from  Ohio;  Mr  Watson,  from  South  Caro- 
lina;  and  Mr    Hansen   from  Idaho. 

For  too  long.  Congress  has  based  its  eval- 
uation of  the  Vietnam  War  and  efforts  to 
end  the  conflict  on  information  provided 
almost  exclusively  by  executive  agencies  of 
government.  In  an  effort  to  restore  the  in- 
dependent role  of  Congress  In  foreign  policy 
and  the  conduct  of  war,  the  House,  by  reso- 
lution, recently  created  a  select  committee 
to  conduct  an  in-depth  Investigation  of  the 
Indochina  situation.  While  no  commission 
?ould  in  such  a  short  f>erlod  of  time  formu- 
late a  plan  to  end  the  war.  our  committee's 
report  will  hopefully  provide  valuable  new 
perspectives  on  the  conflict. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  OBSERVANCE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  12th  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  this  countrj' 
and  in  17  other  nations.  These  observ- 
ances renew  the  hope  and  faith  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  whose  relatives  and 
friends  still  live  under  Communist  domi- 
nation and  oppression.  This  week  should, 
however,  serve  as  moi-e  than  lust  a  token 
reminder  to  all  Americans  of  the  plight 
of  the  100  million  Europeans  and  Asians 
living  in  captivity  under  the  tyraimy  of 
Communist  rule.  This  week  should  only 
be  the  highlight  of  an  ongoing,  year-in 
and  year-out,  American  determination 
to  work  toward  the  i-estoration  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  for  all 
peoples. 

Because  of  this  country's  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing awareness  in  the  last  few  years  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  of  the 
basic  strategic  importance  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  to  U.S.  national  security  and 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world.  I  am, 
however,  still  appalled  at  the  many  .mis- 
conceptions which  prevail  among  the 
American  people  about  the  captive  na- 
tions concept.  Despite  the  worldwide 
pubhcity  given  to  the  U.S.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  10  years  ago  and 
the  annual  reports  on  it  since,  it  stOl 
remains  a  mystery  why  so  few  in  the 
free  world  comprehend  the  concept. 

To  enumerate  tlie  captive  nations  ac- 
curately and  historically  one  must  begin 
in  1920  with  the  subjugation  of  Byelorus- 
sia, Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  sev- 
eral others  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sec- 
ond wave  of  Communist  aggression  re- 
duced Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  to 
captivity  in  the  early  1940's.  The  third 
wave  in  the  late  1940's  enslaved  a  whole 
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new  group  of  nations,  including  Hun- 
gary-, Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Albania, 
and  many  others.  And,  in  the  last  decade, 
we  have  watched  the  curtain  of  totali- 
Uriantsm  drop  over  the  peoples  of  main- 
land China,  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  Cuba. 

The  leadmg  question  which  comes  to 
mind  after  a  review  of  this  list  is,  of 
course,  "who  is  next?"  Rather  than  de- 
bate at  this  point  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  domino  theory,  liowever, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  ironies  and  paradoxes  of  the  captive 
nations  concept  and  America's  re.sponse 
to  it. 

It  strikes  me  as  being  very  ironical  that 
tlie  free  Asian  peoples  have  come  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  captive  nations  concept  far  more 
perceptively  than  our  own  people.  This 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Asians  was 
most  evident  to  me  during  my  tour  last 
year  of  several  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries. I  was  impressed  with  their  grasp 
on  this  problem  while  so  many  Ameri- 
cans, who  should  espouse  freedom  and 
.self-determination  more  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  openly  .scoff  at  the 
sincere  warnings  of  those  Americans  who 
have  witnessed  tyranny  firsthand.  The 
answer  to  this  paradox,  of  course,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  when  your  very  life  and 
existence  is  directly  threatened,  as  it  is  in 
all  of  free  Asia,  you  cannot  but  view  the 
total  situation  of  the  strujigle  more 
acutely,  more  .sharply,  and  wuh  greater 
insight. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  should  be 
the  focal  point  of  this  week's  captive  na- 
tions observance:  To  revitalize  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  first-hand  observer  of 
Communist  tyranny  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  and  to  reaffirm  our  con- 
viction tiiat  America  will  not  acquiesce 
to  the  tyranny  suffered  by  the  people  of 
tiie  captive  nations. 


Juhj  16,  1970 


JUDICIAL  CONDUCT 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  the  Honorable 
Clifford  Davis  of  Memphis  during  his 
entire  membership  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  an  honorable  and 
worthy  representative  of  his  district.  He 
and  his  wife.  Carrie,  contributed  much 
to  the  fellowship  and  other  good  feeling 
between  Members  of  this  body.  Tliey 
were  both  enthusiastic  and  friendly  peo- 
ple. We  are  happy  that  Carrie  is  still  with 
us  and  serving  to  make  life  better  in 
Washington.  For  many  years  Cliff  made 
life  better  for  all  of  us  who  served  in  the 
Hou.se.  I  was  glad  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  him  my  friend,  and  I  feel 
that  not  only  Memphis  and  Washington 
but  our  whole  countrj'  has  suffered  a  loss 
in  his  passing. 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OK    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  many  of  us  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  how  we  might  best 
restore  the  faith  of  Americans  in  their 
legislative  and  judicial  representatives 
through  higher  standards  of  conduct  for 
public  servants. 

I  have  always  felt  the  bar  associations 
of  this  country  have  provided  exemplary 
leadership  in  the  Canons  of  Ethics,  both 
for  lawyers  and  judges,  which  have 
traditionally  been  the  basis  for  self-dis- 
cipline in  the  great  profession  of  the  law. 

Next  month,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation will  m^eet  to  consider  an  in- 
terim report  of  its  special  committee  on 
standards  of  judicial  conduct.  This  re- 
port contains  several  conclusions,  par- 
ticLflarly  on  permi.ssible  nongovern- 
mental activities  and  compensation, 
which  would  appear  to  be  worthy  of  our 
own  consideration  as  guidelines  to  the 
future  conduct  we  may  expect  of  Fed- 
eral judges,  and  they  may  also  be  in- 
structive as  to  similar  standards  we 
might  impose  on  ourselves  if  we  are  to 
seek  the  public  trust  our  high  ofBce 
should  have. 

The  interim  report  Is  set  out  below: 

Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 

ON  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct 

Subject  to  re-examination  in  the  light  of 
suggestions  received  after  publication  of  this 
report,  the  Committee  has  reached  specific 
conclusions  on  certain  central  issues  con- 
cerning full-time  judges.  These  conclusions 
are  expressed  as  follows ; 

1.  Judicial  duties. — A  Judge's  primary  duty 
is  to  perform  competently  all  the  duties  cf 
office  imposed  on  him  by  constitution, 
statute,  court  rule,  and  the  common  law.  All 
his  other  activities  are  subordinate  to  his  ob- 
ligation to  carry  out  his  Judicial  duties. 

2.  Quasi-judicial  activities. — Subject  to  his 
primary  duty,  a  Judge  may  engage  in  the 
following  quasi-Judicial  activities,  provided 
that  in  doing  so  he  does  not  take  a  position 
that  would  affect  his  impartiality  on  specific 
issues  before  his  court  or  on  substantive  is- 
sues likely  to  come  before  his  court: 

(a)  He  may  speak,  write,  lecture,  teach,  or 
participate  in  seminars  on  matters  pert.iining 
to  the  law  and  the  legal  system; 

(b)  He  may  constilt  with  legislative  and 
executive  bodies  and  officials  on  matters  of 
Judicial  administration; 

(C)  He  may  participate,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  bar  association.  Judicial  conference  or 
other  non-partisan  organization,  in  drafting 
legislation  and  in  other  activities  directed  to 
improvement  of  the  law,  the  legal  profession, 
and  the  administration  of  Justice.  In  this 
connection  he  may  appear  before  legislative 
committees  to  testify  for  or  against  proposed 
legislation. 

3.  Civic  and  charitable  activities.— A  Judge 
may  participate  in  civic  and  charitable  ac- 
tivities so  long  as  they  do  not  reflect  adverse- 
ly on  his  impartiality  or  interfere  with  ful- 
fillment of  his  Judicial  duties.  A  judge  may 
serve  as  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  or  advisor 
of  a  non-profit  organization — educational, 
religious,  charitable,  fraternal,  or  civic— sub- 
ject to  the  following  limitations: 

(a)   He  should  not  serve  If  it  Is  likely  that 
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the  organization  will  be  substantially  en- 
gaged in  proceedings  in  his  court; 

(bi  He  should  not  serve  If  doing  so  will 
divert  substantial  time  from  his  Judicial 
duties; 

(c)  He  should  not  engage  In  raising  or  in- 
vesting funds,  except  that  he  may  endorse 
efforts  to  obtain  funds  for  an  organization 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  law  or 
the  administration  of  Justice. 

4.  Fiduciary  relationships. — A  Judge  should 
not  serve  as  an  executot^  administrator,  trus- 
tee, or  other  fiduciary,  except  for  the  estate 
or  person  of  a  member  of  his  family.  As  a 
family  fiduciary  he  Is  subject  to  the  following 
limitations : 

(a)  He  should  not  serve  If  it  Is  likely  that 
&s  a  fiduciary  he  will  be  engaged  in  any  pro- 
ceedings in  his  court; 

(b)  He  should  not  serve  If  doing  so  will 
divert  substantial  time  from  his  Judicial 
duties:  and 

(c)  In  administering  an  estate  as  a  fidu- 
ciary, a  Judge  Is  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions on  financial  activities  that  apply  to  him 
In  his  personal  capacity. 

5.  Personal  relationships. — A  Judge  should 
not  allow  his  social  relations  or  friendships 
to  influence,  or  appear  to  influence,  his  Judi- 
cial conduct.  He  should  not  knowingly  per- 
mit others  to  trade  on  the  impression  that 
they  have  special  Influence  with  him.  He 
should  not  testify  as  a  cliaracter  witness  un- 
less he  is  convinced  that  his  testimony  is 
essential  to  a  Just  result. 

6.  Financial  activities. — A  Judge  should  re- 
frain from  financial  and  business  dealings 
that  tend  to  reflect  adversely  upon  his  im- 
partiality or  integrity,  or  which  Interfere  with 
fulfillment  of  his  Judicial  duties. 

lai  He  should  not  engage  in  business  or 
serve  as  an  officer,  director,  or  advisor  of  any 
business  organization. 

(b)  He  should  not  hold  any  investment  or 
other  financial  Interest  In  an  enterprise  that 
Is  likely  to  be  involved  in  proceedings  In  his 
court. 

ici  He  should  not  accept  gifts  or  loans  from 
lawyers  or  litigants,  or  any  gift  of  a  value 
in  excess  of  $100  tinless  it  is  from  a  member 
of  ills  family  or  is  reported  by  him  In  the 
same  manner  as  receipt  of  outside  compen- 
sation. 

(d)  He  should  not  use  information  ob- 
tained by  him  in  his  Judicial  capacity  for  the 
purpose  of  financial  dealings  or  any  other 
purpose  not  related  to  his  Judicial  duties. 

(e)  Except  in  connection  with  his  being 
disqualified  in  a  particular  proceeding,  a 
Judge  is  not  required  to  disclose  the  identity 
or  extent  of  his  Investments  or  his  Income 
therefrom. 

7.  Compensation  and  expenses. — A  Judge 
may  receive  compensation  and  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  for  the  quasi -judicial  and 
extra-Judlclal  activities  permitted  by  these 
standards,  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions : 

(a I  Compensation  should  be  no  more  than 
reasonable  in  amount,  no  more  than  a  non- 
Judge  would  be  paid  for  the  same  activity, 
and  from  a  proper  source. 

(b)  Expense  reimbursement  Is  limited  to 
travel,  food,  and  lodging  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  by  the  Judge  and  his  spouse. 

(c)  A  Judge  should  report  the  compensa- 
tion received  from  a  person  or  organization 
other  than  the  governmental  agency  paying 
his  salary,  indicating  the  name  of  each  such 
person  or  organization  making  the  payment, 
the  amount  or  value,  the  date  and  place  of 
the  activity,  and  the  purpose  or  event  for 
which  it  was  made. 

(d)  He  should  report  the  name  of  each 
such  person  or  organization  paying  or  reim- 
bursing his  expenses,  and  those  of  his  wife 
If  she  accompanies  him.  the  date  and  place 
of  the  activity,  the  purpose  or  event  for 
which  It  was  made,  and,  if  the  payment  ex- 
ceeds actual  expenses,  the  amount  of  the 
excess. 
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(e)  The  report  should  be  made  regularly, 
within  not  more  than  six  months  after  pay- 
ments are  received,  and  should  be  filed  as 
public  documents  with  the  clerk  of  his  court 
or  in  such  other  place  as  is  designated  by 
rule  of  court. 

8.  Disqualification. — A  judge  should  dis- 
qualify himself  in  any  proceeding  In  his 
court  In  which  he  knows  or  should  know 
that  he.  individually  or  as  a  fiduciary,  or  any 
member  of  his  family  residing  in  his  house- 
hold, has  an  interest  in  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy or  the  affairs  of  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

(a)  An  "interest"  for  the  purpose  of  this 
standard  includes  any  legal  or  equitable  in- 
terest, no  matter  how  small,  in  a  party  or 
in  the  res -or  issue  in  litigation,  or  any  direc- 
torial, advisory,  or  other  active  participation 
in  any  enterprise  involved  in  the  litigation. 
Ownership  of  shares  in  a  mutual  fund  or 
other  entity  Is  also  an  "interest"  if  the  mu- 
tual fund  or  other  entity  holds  a  substan- 
tial interest  in  a  party  to  the  liiigallon. 

lb  I  Disqualification  should  be  by  full  dis- 
closure of  record  as  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Judge's  Interest.  When  such  dis- 
closure indicates  that  a  judge's  Interest  is 
insubstantial,  he  may  up(fn  written  request 
by  all  parties  to  the  proceeding  withdraw  his 
disqualification  and  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

9.  Legal  and  poiittcal  activity. — A  judge 
should  not  practice  law.  and  may  serve  as 
an  arbitrator  only  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. He  shotild  not  engage  in  politi- 
cal activity  except  to  the  extent  necessarily 
Involved  In  obtaining  or  retaining  judicial 
office  through  an  elective  political  process. 
A  judge  may  represent  his  country,  state  or 
locality  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  in  con- 
nection with  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. 

10.  Effective  date  of  compliance. — A  person 
to  whom  these  standards  become  applicable 
should,  with  all  reasonable  speed,  arrange  his 
affairs  to  comply  with  them.  A  person  who 
holds  Judicial  office  on  the  date  these  stand- 
ards become  effective  as  to  him  may  never- 
theless: 

(a  )  Continue  to  act  as  an  executor,  admin- 
istrator, trustee,  or  other  fiduciary  for  the 
estate  or  person  of  one  who  is  not  a  member 
of  his  family  if  the  interests  involved  and 
the  time  demands  are  not  substantial; 

(b)  Continue  to  act  as  an  officer,  director, 
or  advisor  of  a  family  business  if  he  was  act- 
ing in  that  capacity  at  the  time  he  became  a 
judge,  and  if  the  interests  involved  and  the 
time  demands  are  not  substantial. 

Submitted  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct. 

Roger  J.  Traynor,  Chairman,  E.  Dixie  Beggs, 
Edward  T.  Glgnoux,  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  Jr.,  Irving 
R.  Kaufman,  Robert  A.  Leflar.  William  L. 
Marbury,  George  H.  Revelle,  Whitney  North 
Seymour.  Potter  Stewart,  E.  Wayne  Thode. 
Reporter. 


UNIVERSITIES:    UNREAL    PLACES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
properly  concerned  with  the  future  of 
our  imiversities  and  are  especially  con- 
cerned over  the  situation  which  will  pre- 
vail on  campuses  this  fall  when  this  gen- 
eration of  students  return  to  the  ivory 
towers.  A  very  penetrating  and  profoimd 
column  in  the  "New  World."  the  official 
publication  of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago  of  Friday,  July  10,  by  Father 
Andrew  M.  Greeley,  is,  I  believe,  of  special 
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significance  and  merits  the  attention  of 
the  Members.  May  I  add  that  Father 
Greeley  is  a  consistent  and  thoroughly 
legitimate  liberal  in  his  political  philos- 
ophy which  makes  his  views  even  more 
interesting.  The  column  follows: 
Universities:  Unreal  Places 
(By  Ft.  Andrew  M.  Greeley) 

One  might  well  ask  why  many  college  pro- 
fe.s.sors  and  their  students  are  so  t-otally  un- 
aware of  the  realities  of  American  politics. 
Why  do  they  engage  in  behavior  which  al- 
most certainly  is  going  to  be  injurious  to 
the  cau.ses  they  support?  Perhaps  the  best 
answer  is  to  say  that  universities  are  very 
unreal  places. 

They  have  l>een  made  unreal  for  certain 
highly  specific  and  Important  social  purposes. 
but  such  unreality  can  be  a  disaster  if  the 
citizens  of  the  university  community  decide 
they  are  going  to  engage  in  political  activity. 
The  principal  business  of  the  university  Is 
words  and  ideas. 

Those  who  work  at  the  universitv  are  es- 
sentially men  who  deal  wuh  the  manipula- 
tion of  words  and  idea.?  and  thev  are  terribly 
skillful  at  it.  But  an  apparentlv  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  skill  is  a  lack  of  respect 
for  any  other  kind  of  human  activliv  and  a 
feeling  of  vast  intellectual  and  moral  su- 
periority over  those  who  engage  in  other  ac- 
tivities. 

As  my  friend.  Prof.  Arthur  Mann,  once 
remarked.  "It  is  the  usual  practice  for  intel- 
lectuals to  write  biographies  of  poluicians. 
They  usually  find  faults  with  politicians  that 
they  as  intellectuals  have  One  wonders  v.h&'. 
would  happen  if  politician.s  wTote  biographies 
of  Intellectuals;  presumably,  they  would 
criticize  intellectuals  for  lacking  the  skills 
of  politicians." 

With  their  immense  intellectual  skills  col- 
lege professors  are  strongly  templed  t>T  as- 
sume a  pose  of  superior  morality.  Tliev  know 
what's  wrong  with  the  world  and  they  have 
solutions  to  what  is  wrong.  If  others  do  not 
agree  with  these  solutions,  it  is  either  be- 
cause they  are  stupid  or  imm.oral:  in  either 
case  they  should  repent  of  their  sins  and 
follow  the  advice  of  their  betters 

It  may  seem  like  a  harsh  caricature,  and  of 
course  many,  perhaps  even  most  college  men. 
are  not  of  this  sort;  but  enough  are  to  ha\e 
considerable  influence  on  the  Intellectual  and 
moral  atmosphere  of  a  college  campus  I  re- 
member recently  one  such  academic  saving 
on  television.  "The  public  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  students  are  angry  The  pub- 
lic must  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
blacks  must  have  Justice.  The  public  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  war  is  Im- 
moral." 

Who  is  going  to  make  the  public  under- 
stand he  did  not  say.  nor  obviously  had  it 
occurred  to  him,  that  there  was  even  a  ques- 
tion of  persuasion,  of  dialogue,  cf  political 
rhetoric,  or  fashioning  coalitions  and  al- 
liances. This  sort  of  activity  was  beneath  the 
academic's  dignity.  It  was  the  kind  of  thing 
that  low  types  like  politicians  engage  In.  but 
for  an  academic  to  analyze  the  issue  and  to 
present  the  obvious  moral  solution  was 
enough.  Others  should  just  fall  into  line. 

Because  of  his  superior  Intelligence,  his 
great  skills  at  manipulating  words,  and  his 
presumption  to  moral  superiority,  the  aver- 
age academic  is  apt  to  have  a  greatly  exag- 
gerated idea  of  his  own  impKirtance.  He  there- 
fore is  persuaded  that  the  things  he  says 
and  the  resolutions  he  votes  on  are  taken 
seriously  by  those  beyond  the  university 
campus. 

Thus,  many  faculty  members  agonized  at 
great  length  over  the  exact  wording  of  their 
resolution  decrying  the  Cambodian  involve- 
ment. Many  who  were  oppoeed  to  the  involve- 
ment were  also  opposed  to  the  resolution  on 
the  grounds  that  It  Involved  the  university 
in  a  political  position  which  was  foreign  to 
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Us  nature  as  a  place  of  detached  and  disin- 
terested research.  Others  argued  that  such 
academic  detachment  was  Immoral  and  that 
It  was  time  that  the  uuiversuy  became  In- 
volved and  relevant. 

It  apparently  occurred  to  a  very  few  that 
as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  country  was  con- 
cerned, any  stance  that  the  university  fac- 
ulty took  was  strictly  academic 

The  typical  faculty  member  also  takes 
great  delight  ui  hearing  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice.  Faculty  meetings  are  frequently 
nothing  more  than  a  parade  of  statements, 
narcisslstlcally  delivered  by  professors  con- 
vinced of  their  intellectual  and  verbal  super- 
iorities and  moral  excellence 

One  of  the  unexpected  impacts  of  letting 
students  attend  faculty  meetings  is  that  the 
students,  not  yet  being  full-fledged  academ- 
ics frequently  see  through  the  unreality  of 
faculty  verbalizations.  (One  young  person 
said  to  me,  "Good  heavens,  they're  dumb.") 
Hence,  a  great  deal  of  time  Is  consumed  on 
the  college  campus  In  talk. 

An  immense  amount  of  time  was  spent 
arguing  about  the  exact  wording  of  resolu- 
tions which  nobodv  was  going  to  take  se- 
riously, not  even  the  voters  themselves,  the 
day  after  the  resolution  was  passed  One  col- 
league of  mine  Informed  me  that  he  didn't 
vote  aye  or  nay  on  a  single  resolution  be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  vote  for  or  against 
foolishness  was  to  endorse  the  principle  of 
foolishness. 

Finally,  the  academic  believes  that  he  is 
a  privileged  person  and  is  utterly  horrified 
at  the  thought  that  anyone  would  object  to 
his  using  the  university  as  a  center  for  over- 
killing society.  In  other  words,  the  faculty 
member  Is  astonished  when  he  is  told  that  If 
he  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  him.  the  hand 
might  be  withdrawn. 

Of  course  he  is  going  to  be  paid  his  salary 
even  if  there  is  a  strike,  and  of  course  the 
students  are  going  to  get  grades  even  if  they 
don't  attend  class  (it  might  be  noted  that 
it  is  a  strange  kind  of  revolution  in  which 
the  revolutionaries  worry  about  their  grade 
point  average). 

And  of  course  the  state  legislators  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  expand  higher  educational 
budgets  even  though  a  faculty  member  has 
announced  that  the  university  is  now  a  cen- 
ter for  revolution.  And  of  course  private  con- 
tributors are  going  to  continue  their  con- 
tributions even  though  students  burn  down 
buildings  and  block  highways  Why  In  the 
world  should  they  behave  any  differently? 

Those  whom  the  gods  destroy  they  first 
make  mad. 
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FOR  JOURNALIST  HARRY 
BENGE  CROZIER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TIXA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1970 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Fourth 
Estate"  has  lost  one  of  its  most  reno-wned 
-members  at  the  passing  of  Harry  Benge 
Crozier,  who  died  this  week  in  Austin, 
Tex.  Not  only  has  his  chosen  profession 
of  over  50  years  in  the  journalism  field 
lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and 
beloved  colleagues,  but  also  the  many 
people  whose  lives  he  has  touched  in 
the  political  and  civic  fields  of  our  coun- 
try. He  had  friends  in  all  walks  of  life, 
which  was  evidenced  by  an  appropriate 
dinner  held  for  him  in  Austin  in  1965, 
attended  by  more  than  500  people  who 
knew  and  loved  Harry  through  the  years 
for  his  Interest  in  and  compassion  for 
them. 
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His  assignments  were  many  and  varied, 
and  he  had  no  peer  |n  his  coverage  of 
human  events.  \ 

Since  1957,  Harrj'  Crozier  had  fought 
cancer,  and  true  to  the  great  man  he  was, 
he  devoted  the  last  13  years  of  his  life  to 
bringing  to  public  attention  the  hope 
which  is  offered  through  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  medical  profession  to 
those  stricken  with  this  disease,  feeling 
that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  he  could 
encourage  more  people  to  obtain  early 
treatment. 

The  story  which  follows  from  the  Aus- 
tin American  newspaper  tells  in  detail 
many  of  the  lovable  and  interesting 
characteristics  of  this  great  man.  Added 
to  these,  there  could  be  countless  others, 
known  only  to  the  people  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  have  been  included  in  Harry 
Crozier's    numberless    friends. 

Death  Comes  at  78  to  Harry  Crozier 

Harry  Benge  Crozier.  widely-known  Texas 
newspaperman,  died  Tuesday  in  a  local  hos- 
pital. He  finally  lost  a  13-year  fight  against 
cancer.  He  would  have  been  79  years  old  July 
27. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  5:30  p.m.  Wed- 
nesday at  Cook  Funeral  Home.  Burial  will 
be  in  State  Cemetery. 

The  family  has  suggested  that  friends  may 
wish  to  make  memorial  contributions  to 
establish  a  Harry  Benge  Crozier  scholarship 
fund  at  Southwestern  University  In  George- 
town, which  he  attended. 

The  service  will  be  conducted  by  Chaplain 
Clinton  Kersey,  chaplain  of  the  Texas  House 
of  Plepresontatives. 

Though  he  was  a  political  writer  who  cov- 
ered the  scene  for  a  large  part  of  the  last  50 
years,  Crozier  was  more  than  a  reporter. 
He  was  also  an  aide  and  confidant  of  politi- 
cal leaders;  a  publicist;  a  public  servant;  a 
courageous  example  to  others  fighting  a  long 
battle  against  cancer;  and  a  friend  to  many 
St  every  level  of  life. 

In  August  1965  these  friends  gave  "A  Din- 
ner for  Harry"  in  Austin  and  more  than  500 
attended.  The  notables  Included  every  kind 
of  figure  from  a  United  States  senator  to  a 
Texas  Capitol  bootblack,  and  Harry  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  name  them  in 
descending  order. 

Harry  Crozier  was  born  in  Paint  Rock. 
Concho  County,  and  went  to  Southwestern 
University  at  Georgetown  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  law.  But  he  wound  up  as  an  assist- 
ant in  English  to  a  professor  named  John 
H.  McGlnnls  who  later,  like  Crozier.  worked 
years  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Crozier  did  not  finish  Southwestern,  where 
he  was  a  classmate  of  Prank  Doble,  who 
did.  Crozier  went  to  San  Antonio  and  in 
the  fall  of  1912  got  a  job  as  a  cub  reporter 
with  the  Express,  thanks  to  the  help  of  a 
local  politician  who  had  been  a  cow-puncher 
with  Crozier's  dad  in  West  Texas. 

In  the  winter  of  1913  Crozier  came  to  Aus- 
tin to  cover  his  first  session  of  the  Legislature 
( the  33rd) .  Thereafter  in  a  political  and  gen- 
eral reporting  career  that  took  him  from  the 
Express  to  the  Galveston  News,  the  Fort 
Worth  Record  and  then  the  Dallas  Record 
and  then  the  Dallas  News,  he  covered  nearly 
every  legislative  session  to  the  42nd  In  1931. 
Then  he  went  to  New  York  as  director  of  pub- 
lic relations  for  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute. 

Crozier  returned  to  Texas  later  to  become 
director  of  information  for  the  state  health 
department  but  left  that  post  after  a  year  to 
work  for  Coke  Stevenson  who  was  then  lieu- 
tenant governor.  In  1941,  Stevenson  ap- 
pointed him  as  employer  representative  on 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission,  and  he 
stepped  up  to  the  chairmanship  in  1945.  He 
served  the  commission  until  a  new  admlnls- 
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tration  came  in  in  the  early  1950s.  Then  he 
returned  to  public  relations. 

In  between  stints  on  the  Dallas  News  he 
was  the  paper's  city  editor  for  a  period  and 
served  as  its  Fort  Worth  correspondent  dur- 
ing the  oil  booms  of  Burkburneet  and  Ran- 
ger, he  and  Tad  Moses  took  over  and  mod- 
ernized the  Cattleman  magazine.  In  later 
years  he  would  say  that  the  Cattleman  was 
the  greatest  compliment  ever  paid  him  be- 
cause it  kept  for  30  years  the  format  he 
brought  It. 

After  leaving  public  service  In  1953,  Crozier 
returned  to  public  relations,  principally  in 
the  political  field  where  he  had  had  much 
experience. 

In  1928  he  was  with  Tom  Connally  In  his 
successful  race  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  then 
was  with  a  loser  when  Al  Smith  was  defeated 
for  President.  He  worked  in  the  Wlllkle  cam- 
paign in  Texas  because,  while  he  admired 
Roosevelt,  he  was  opposed  to  a  third  term  In 
principle. 

In  1957  the  doctors  discovered  that  Crozier 
had  cancer.  He  underwent  nearly  12  hours  of 
surgery  on  his  throat  at  M.D.  Anderson  In 
Houston  and  for  30  days  afterward  he 
couldn't  swallow. 

Crozier  said  later  that  prompt  treatment 
saved  his  life.  "If  I  can  help  the  cancer 
society  to  get  more  people  to  seek  prompt 
treatment.  I'll  be  satisfied,"  he  said. 

FHdt  the  past  decade  Crozier  had  been  a 
journalist  again,  as  he  was  for  so  many  years 
earlier  in  the  century.  He  went  to  work  for 
Stuart  Long's  news  service  at  the  Capitol  in 
1961  to  cover  the  Senate  and  write  a  weekly 
column,  much  of  it  reminiscences  of  his 
earlier  newspapering  days. 

Always  cheerful  though  not  always  well 
(he  had  been  bothered  by  ulcers  since  before 
he  saw  military  service  In  World  War  I). 
Crozier  was  never  happier  than  when  writing. 
He  continued  to  contribute  to  the  Long 
News  Service  until  early  this  summer  when 
he  entered  a  hospital  here.  The  doctors  found 
that  his  old  foe,  cancer  had  returned  and 
now  was  in  his  lungs. 

Twice  he  was  married,  to  Grace  Younger 
In  a  union  that  ended  In  divorce,  and  to 
Ruth  Hey,  who  died  in  1965.  A  son,  Kelly,  by 
his  first  marriage  died  after  an  operation  in 
December  1967. 

His  only  survivor  Is  a  sister  Mrs.  Horace 
P.  Smith  of  Miami,  Fla. 

In  his  last  years,  Crozier  lived  at  his  farm. 
Hickory  Acres,  east  of  Austin,  with  his  dog, 
Suzle  Q  and  various  unnamed  cats,  ducks 
and  chickens. 

Old  Pattern:  Legendary  Reporter  Was 
Harry 

(By  Homer  Olsen) 

Harry  Benge  Crozier  was  a  legendary  TexM 
newspaper  reporter  In  the  Richard  Harding 
Davis  pattern. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  contempo- 
raries and  their  paths  crossed  at  least  once 
in  the  early  professional  years  of  the  Texan 
and  the  later  period  of  the  more  widely  known 
journalist. 

Crozier  was  working  on  the  Galveston  News 
In  1915  when  Gen.  Frederick  Punston  sailed 
into  harbor  In  the  transport  Kilpatrlck.  Car- 
rying troops  bound  for  possible  trouble  in 
Veracruz.  Mexico. 

Also  on  board  the  Kilpatrlck,  It  so  hap- 
pened, were  two  newspapermen  who  were 
perhaps  the  most  illustrious  Americans  in 
the  business— Richard  Harding  Davis  and 
Jack  London. 

They  were  accompanying  Punston  to  Mexico 
on  the  chance  that  another  war  might  break 
out.  There  was  no  war.  of  course,  but  the 
Galveston  visit  of  the  troopship  made  good 
copy  for  Crozier  and  other  Texas  reporters 
on  the  scene. 

As  for  the  distinguished  journalistic  visi- 
tors. Crozier  couldn't  recall  afterward  that 
there  had  been  anything  special  about  thm 
except  that  both  were  resplendently  dressed. 
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In  those  days  reporters  didn't  interview  other 
reporters  even  if  they  were  celebrities  la  word 
hardiv  applicable  to  newspapermen  of  the 
time/.  a:;d  the  Kilpatrlck  eventually  depart- 
ed witJ.cat  the  Ifjcal  reporters  writing  much 
if  anything  about  them 

CroZieT.  while  primarily  a  poliiic:il  writer, 
was  a  widely  experienced  Journalist  who 
could  cover  atiy  ki;id  of  ;,tory.  He  began  on 
the  -Sfvn  Antv.nlo  Expreis  and  thereafter 
vs-orked  for  the  C5ahesu.ii  News,  the  Fort 
Worth  Record  (absorbed  by  the  Star-Tele- 
g.-am  in  1925)  a:id  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
He  w~i5  a3.ii-ciated  with  the  Dallas  paper 
longer  than  any  other  and  d.d  some  of  his 
most  ::o'oab:e  work  tor  it. 

As  a  young  reporter  on  the  Express  he 
vTOte  the  siory  about  how  the  Texas  Senate 
one  nigl'jt  in  1913,  without  formal  action  of 
adjournment  or  notice  to  hardly  anyone  at 
a!'.,  packed  up  and  went  home.  The  reason 
for  t}:e  exodus  was  an  outbreak  of  men- 
ingitis among  the  members. 

The  story  of  the  school  Ore  on  Christmas 
Eve  1924  in  Babb's  Switch,  Okla.,  in  which 
more  than  30  persons  died,  w.ir,  considered 
by  C.'ozier  to  have  been  the  most  dramatic  he 
ever  worked  on.  He  covered  the  assignment 
fcr  the  Fort  Worth  Record. 

Crozier  was  still  on  the  Record  wlien  he 
was  as.signed  to  go  to  Deulson  one  Saturday 
to  meet  a  trainkad  of  Eastern  manufaciur- 
\n%  tycoons  en  their  wav  to  Mexico  City. 
His  purpose  was  to  beat  (or  "scoop")  the  pa- 
pers in  Dallas  w'lere  the  nabobs  were  to 
spend  Sunday  before  proceeding  south. 

The  star  reporter  met  the  Eafaterners  who 
were  so  captivated  by  him  en  the  ride  Into 
Dallas  that  they  insisted  that  he  accom- 
pany them  to  Mexico  at  their  expense.  Croz- 
ier had  with  him  only  the  clothes  on  his 
back  but  the  president  of  a  large  Dallas  de- 
partment Eiore  was  persuaded  to  open  up  his 
establishment  and^call  in  tailors  and  fitters 
on  their  day  off;-  and  ttie  reporter  was  com- 
pletely turnedyout  ( including  dinner  clothes) 
for  the  week's  visit  to  Mexico  City. 

Crczier  wis  of  less  than  medium  size  but 
possessed  a  large  arid  exceedingly  warm 
heart,  and  was  well  known  for  his  genuine 
couitline=s  and  flair  for  style  in  clothes. 

Though  he  left  newspapering  for  years  to 
do  public  relations  and  serve  as  aide  to  polit- 
ical le:idcrs,  Crozier  returned  to  it  in  the  last 
decade  But  he  was  never  far  away  from 
newspaper  people  and  his  friends  among 
them  were  many. 

At  the  famous  "Dinner  for  Harry"  in  the 
middle  1960s,  in  truth,  it  seemed  that  about 
half  of  the  hundreds  of  people  present  were 
newsp:ipcrmen.  though  that  was  not  really 
the  case. 

For  Harry  had  more  friends  than  the  ordl- 
r..irv  man  :icqi;aintances:  and  thev  are  the 
ones  who  are  saddened  now  by  his  pa.sstng. 


PAT'S  QUIET  DIGNITY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
tarthQuake  in  Peru  which  took  so  many 
lives  and  brought  extreme  hardship  to 
!!iousand.s  of  Peruvian  families  generated 
a  genuine  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
icans a.s  shown  by  the  vast  outpouring  of 
relief  assistance. 

To  convey  our  country's  concern.  Mrs. 
Richard  Nixnn  went  to  Peru  with  a  plane 
carrjino:  relief  supplies  and  toured  Peru's 
stricken  areas.  A  number  of  editorials 
have  noted  the  First  Lady's  able  repre- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

senLation  of  the  United  States  through 
her  errand  of  mercy.  In  particular.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  Knoxville  Journal  edi- 
torial entitled  "Pat's  Quiet  Dignity." 
which  points  out  the  gracious  way  m 
which  she  earned  out  her  mi-ssion.  I  in- 
ciud?  this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
P.\r  6  QuiFr  DiGNny 

Mrs.  Richard  N.xon  made  one  of  her  rare 
ventures  into  the  limelight  this  week  by  ac- 
companying a  li  ad  of  relief  supplies  to  earth- 
quakestricken  Peiii 

So  .seldom  does  Mrs.  Nixon  thrust  herself 
before  public  view  thai  her  role  as  First  Lady 
ha-i  become  a  marked  contrast  to  the  widely 
publicized  perforn^ances  of  wlve.s  of  other  re- 
cent president.^. 

Mrs  Nixon  has  been  i.o  shrinking  violet. 
Slie  lias  done  all  the  thing.-,  that  First  Ladies 
used  to  do — but  without  the  Jet  set  fever  that 
has  been  associated  with  the  While  Hou.se 
in  recent  years. 

One  has  but  to  recall  the  extensive  expo- 
sure on  magazine  covers  and  television 
.screens  that  was  accorded  Mrs  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  Onassls  when  she  was  First  Lady 
to  realize  how  different  Mrs.  Nixon's  image 
is. 

The  latter  obvioiusly  does  not  intend  to  fol- 
''low  the  footsteps  of  the  former  in  any  way. 
as  was  evidenced  by  a  rt-cent  television  tour 
of  White  House  living  quarters.  It  wasn't 
Mrs.  Nixon  but  her  daugiiter  Tricia  who  con- 
ducted the  tour.  Years  earlier  'Jackie  '  gained 
considerable  publicity  by  leading  a  similar 
visit. 

Mrs.  Nixon  is  fulfilling  her  role  a.3  First 
Lady  in  her  natural  manner  of  quiet  dignity. 
It  would  be  out  of  character  for  her  to  go 
dashing  off  on  an  extended  vacation  aboard 
a  Greek  billionaire's  yacht.  But  going  on  a 
luercy  in;Siio:i  Ili  South  .America  is  just  her 
cup  of  tea 
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VIETNAM:    ONE    MEMBER'S    VIEW 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDI.^N.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
the  report  of  the  Select  Commitee  on 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  Is 
now  available.  I  wish  to  bring  my  sup- 
plemental views  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  as  follows : 

Supplemental  View.s  to  the  Rfpoht  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  XJnited  States  In- 
volvement IN  South«:ast  Asia.  July  9, 
1970.  Lee  H.  H.\milton 

You  find  in  Vietnam  evidence  to  support 
the  point  of  view  you  had  when  you  arrived. 
The  complexity  and  the  variety  of  the  scene 
is  such  that  the  "hawk"  and  the  "dove" 
will  each  observe,  Invest igat€  and  leave,  as- 
fured  of  the  wisdom  of  the  view  he  had  when 
lie  arrived. 

Thus.  I  make  no  claim  to  an  objective  re- 
port I  add  this  supplemental  view  to  the 
report  filed  by  the  Select  Committee  Chair- 
m.m  simply  to  pass  on  to  my  cclleaL'ucs  sev- 
eral of  my  observations  about  this  unhappy 
land  which  has  in  recent  years  been  too 
murit  with  us. 

CAMBODIA 

The  Cambodian  venture  has  relieved  the 
enemy  pressure  in  the  III  and  IV  Corps  areas. 
In  each  of  these  areas,  the  number  of  enemy- 
initiated  incidents  is  sharply  down  So  far  as 
I  rould  determine,  there  has  been  little  Im- 
pact from  Cambodia  felt  in  I  and  II  Corps. 

Almost  everyone  with  whom  we  talked  in 
Vietnam,  including  critics  of  the  war.  read- 


ily admitted  that  the  enemy  caches  discov- 
ered have  been  significant  The  Cambodian 
venture  d.srupted  the  supply  and  commu- 
nication lines  of  the  enemy,  caused  much 
equipment  to  be  captured,  relieved  the  pres- 
sure in  the  South,  increased  the  confidence 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  find  provjucct  a 
breathing  space  of  uncertain  duration  for 
many  provinces 

It  did  not.  however,  accomplish  all  Its  ob- 
jectives. The  Communist  headquarters  was 
not  found  and  negotiations  were  not  ad- 
vanced. 

The  final  judgment  on  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Cambodian  venture  will 
speed  US.  disengagement  must  await  polit- 
ical developments. 

Apart  from  the  rapid  progrest  the  enemy 
ha;  made  m  extending  ct-ntrcl  over  large 
areas  of  Cambodia  since  the  United  States 
incursion  into  Cambodia,  serious  questions 
lemam  in  my  mind  about  the  impact  of  the 
U.S.  move,  among  them,  these: 

Has  it  liindered  a  r.egotiated  settlement 
because  Hanoi's  suspicion  Is  deepened  that 
the  U.S.  does  not  intend  to  leave,  and  Saigc.n, 
:n  its  new  found  military  confidence,  is  more 
rer-lstant  to  negotiation? 

If  It  ha.s  been  such  an  outstandlnc  success, 
why  cannot  the  schedule  of  troop  withdraw- 
als announced  before  the  venture  be 
accelerated? 

If  South  Vietnamese  troops  have  diff.culty 
making  Their  homeland  seciire,  will  they  be 
spread  too  thin  to  take  on  the  burden  of 
defending  Cambod'a''  The  more  area  there  is 
"o  defend,  the  more  adv.tntage  to  the  prac- 
titioners of  guerrilla  warfare 

To  what  e::tent  is  the  United  States  now 
"committed"  to  Csmbodla?  As  small  weapons 
are  supiiMed,  air  strikes  continued,  and  eco- 
nnmic  ap."^i.stanre  planned,  the  risk  is  tiiat 
the  United  States  is  being  drawn  into  another 
unpromising  commitment  and  caught  in  a 
whole  new  est  of  problems 

What  is  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  between 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  Cambodians, 
long-standing  enemies? 

Has  the  United  States,  by  poine  into  Cam- 
bodia, proved  itself  unpredictable  and  able 
to  strike  at  the  enemy,  or  has  the  US  do- 
mestic upheaval  over  Cambodia  slpnaled  to 
Hanoi  that  the  Presidents  op'ions  in  Sotith- 
east  Asia  do  not  permit  escalation' 

Cotild  the  undoubted  beneficial  results  of 
the  Cambodian  venture  been  achieved  with- 
<i\r.  the  high  political  c^fx  at  home,  if  South 
Vietnamece  troops  had  been  exclusively  used 
to  search  the  sanctuarie."^? 

These  questions  will  be  debated  endlessly. 
.Suffice  it  to  sny  they  cause  me  serious  enough 
doubt  to  discount  the  euphoric  rhetoric  of 
success  that  has  come  from  high  j^laces 

At  every  turn  we  were  told  that  the  enemy 
can  take  all  ""f  Cambodia  if  he  wants  it.  and 
nothing  Ehcrt  of  m.sssive  United  States  !n"er- 
vention  could  stop  him.  If  he  does  not  want 
:t.  and  the  weight  of  opinion,  at  Ica'^t  for  the 
momen*.  apparently  is  that  he  does  not, 
current  levels  of  American  and  South  Viet- 
mm^se  a.>=Elstance  are  suflRcient  to  enable  a 
nr  n-Commun'.st  government  to  survive  The 
fragility  of  the  Lon  Nol  government  con- 
fronts ♦  he  United  States  with  some  very  hard 
options.  My  own  view  is  that  the  UnUed 
States  should  not  Introduce  troops  into 
Cambndia.  and  should  avoid  massive  aid  or 
other  steps  leading  to  a  new  and  continuing 
involvement.  The  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
S'ates  are  not  directly  threatened  In 
Cambodia. 

SOrTH    VIETNAMESE    GOVERNMENT 

The  Thieu  government  is  in  firm  control 
politically  However.  I  saw  little  evidence 
that  he  is  prpular  and  little  indication  of  a 
serious  challenge  to  him. 

Politics  in  South  Vietnam  is  controlled  by  a 
military  oligarchy.  President  Thleti  appoints 
the  province  chiefs  and  the  district  chiefs, 
and  almost  all  of  them  are  military  personnel. 
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President    Thleu    controls    the    military, 
vice  versa,  and  It  Is  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  the  case. 

We  should  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
nature  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
It  is  not  a  democracy,  and  we  should  not 
pretend  that  It  Is.  There  has  been  much 
arbitrary  use  of  power. 

Truong  Dlnh  Dzu.  who  finished  second  to 
Thleu  in  the  Presidential  race,  was  .sentenced 
to  five  years  In  prison  for  advocating  a  coali- 
tion government.  A  military  court  has  sen- 
tenced Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh.  a  leader  of  a 
Buddhist  faction,  to  ten  years  at  hard  labor 
for  concealing  weapons  and  illegal  docu- 
ments Thleu  has  demanded  that  the  parlia- 
mentary immunity  of  two  deputies  be  re- 
voked because  of  Communist  activities,  and 
his  handling  of  these  cases  has  been  severely 
critlzed.  Newspapers  are  frequently  suspend- 
ed for  publishing  offensive  material. 

My  suspicion  Is  that  this  arbitrariness  will 
probablv  not  abate,  and  might  even  get  worse 
as  the  economic  and  political  pressures  be- 
come more  acut«. 

Corruption  has  not  been  eliminated  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  there 
is  very  little  prospect  that  it  will  be.  Several 
American  province  and  district  advisers 
pointed  out  to  me  that  a  district  chief,  for 
example,  simply  cannot  live  on  his  salary  and 
it  is  expected  that  he  will  "cheat"  here  and 
there. 

The  political  and  economic  problems  of  the 
Thleu  government  are  very  severe  and  the 
prospect  is  for  no  relief.  At  the  moment  infla- 
tion is  severe  and  the  people  of  Saigon  are 
as  much  concerned  about  it  as  about  any- 
thing else. 

In  recent  months  the  opposition  to  the 
government  from  militant  Buddhists,  stu- 
dents who  feel  they  have  no  future,  veterans 
who  feel  they  have  been  shabbUy  treated, 
numerous  politicians  and  several  newspaper 
editors  has  become  much  more  vociferous. 
However,  none  of  these  groups  has  been  able 
to  develop  a  formidable,  united  challenge  to 
the  present  government. 

One  of  the  political  pressures  building  up 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  government  is  the 
density  of  population.  Saigon,  for  example, 
now  has  an  estimated  2.2  mllUon  people  and 
the  resulting  density  Is  approximately  twice 
that  of  Tokyo.  The  urban  problems  that  re- 
sult create  enormous  political  and  social 
unrest. 

All  these  matters  create  an  explosive  polit- 
ical situation 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  that  a 
representative  government  can  be  developed. 
One  official  spoke  to  me  about  the  astonish- 
ing interest  in  the  provincial  elections.  I 
visited  several  political  meetings  occurring 
in  the  provinces  and  they  are  not  dissimilar 
to  those  I  attend  in  the  United  States. 
Candidates  spoke  and  urged  the  local  popu- 
lace to  vote  for  them  in  the  election.  The 
high  percentage  of  voter  turnout  in  local 
elections  should  be  appraised  carefully.  Pres- 
sure is  exerted  to  turn  out.  and  the 
elections  tend  only  to  ratify  existing  au- 
thority. It  might  even  be  a  sign  of  maturity 
in  the  democratic  process  If  the  percentage 
of  voters  dropped. 

But  this  democracy,  rudimentary  although 
It  may  be,  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  promise. 

The  political  developments,  then,  are  a 
mixed  bag.  Democracy  is  struggling  to  be 
born  and  I  would  like  to  believe  it  will  pre- 
vail, but  no  one  can  make  that  assurance. 

(ARMT    OF   THE   BEPtTBLlC    OF   VIETNAM    ARVN) 

I  was  continually  Impressed  with  the  Im- 
portance of  the  role,  actual  and  p>otentlal.  of 
the  ARV^N.  They  must  bear  the  burden  of 
local  defense  and  security,  but  beyond  that 
they  are  the  primary  available  instrument 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion. 

There  has  been  improvement  In  the  ARVN 
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lorcfis.  Thetr  confidence  after  Cambodia  al- 
Babi4__approaciies  a  state  of  euphoria. 
Although  Anaerlcan  military  officials  gen- 
eraUly  are  pleased  with  their  progress  and 
have  high  praise  for  the  performance  of 
several  units,  they  observe  that  in  certain 
critical  areas— for  example,  in  helicopter 
capibllity-^the  AIJA^N  is  far  short  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

PACIFICATION 

Pacification  has  had  Its  ups  and  downs, 
but  in  1969  rapid  progress  was  made. 

Altl^ugh  there  has  been  some  slowing  in 
the  rate  of  progress  in  recent  months,  the 
general  feeling,  especially  in  the  III  and  IV 
Corps  areas.  Is  that  pacification  will  continue 
to  improve.  Virtually  everyone  with  whom  I 
talked,  American  and  Vietnamese  alike,  felt 
the  program  is  better  organized  and  is  gener- 
ating real  progress  My  own  travels  In  three 
of  the  four  Corps  areas  by  Jeep  and  hell- 
copter,  often  without  the  presence  of  security 
guards,  is  evidence  of  this  progress. 

The  Hamlet  EvaluaUon  System  (HES)  has 
measured  progress  In  pacification  since  1967. 
It  was  frequently  criticized  for  presenting 
an  overly  optimistic  view,  and  In  early  1970 
was  revised  to  reduce  the  optimistic  bias. 

Most  officials  think  it  Is  a  useful  device. 
President  Thleu.  for  example,  u.ses  it  to  put 
pressure  on  his  province  chiefs,  because  he 
regards  it  as  a  definite  measure  of  their  per- 
formance. 

Several  key  American  officials  suggested 
that  one  ol  the  most  heartening  signs  in 
Vietnam  is  the  continual  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  the  province  chlef.s.  The  province 
chief  is,  of  course,  an  absolutely  crucial  local 
figure.  I  met  with  several  province  chiefs  and 
discussed  their  problems  at  some  length.  I 
was  Impressed  with  their  grasp  of  local  prob- 
lems, their  sense  of  urgency  for  development 
and  natlon-buUding.  My  Impressions  tend  to 
confirm  the  observations  of  the  American 
officials. 

I  found  among  the  Vietnamese  people  both 
respect  and  fear  for  the  Viet  Cong.  They  re- 
spect their  discipline,  but  they  fear  their  bru- 
tality, their  heavy  taxes  and  the  fact  that 
they  draft  their  sons,  who  are  often  never 
heard  from  again.  More  and  more,  the  In- 
dication is  that  the  South  Vietnamese  dislike 
the  Viet  Cong  and  see  that  they  do  not  tell 
the  truth  about  the  govenmient  of  South 
Vietnam  or  the  United  States.  More  and 
more,  South  Vietnamese  believe  that  If  the 
Viet  Cong  would  go  away  they  could  lead 
better  lives.  This  is  a  healthy  and  an  en- 
couraging development. 

We  must  continue  to  push  South  Vietnam 
hard  in  the  area  of  land  reform,  local  self- 
government  and  the  protection  of  basic  hu- 
noan  rights.  We  cannot  expect  too  much. 
Vietnam  Just  is  not  the  kind  of  a  country 
where  democracy  Is  going  to  operate  without 
problems. 

It  is  critical  that  the  government's  land 
reform  program,  now  announced,  be  imple- 
mented successfully.  It  would  transfer  own- 
ership to  2.5  to  3  m'lUon  acres  of  land  to 
peasants  who  now  cultivate  it.  and  would  af- 
fect 800,000  families.  It  could  do  more  than 
any  single  thing  to  stabilize  government  con- 
trol in  the  countrj-slde.  The  land  reform 
program  constitutes  a  basic  factor  In  the 
peasant's  attitude  toward  the  war. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    ROLE    IN    VIETNAM    AND    IN 
ASIA 

The  United  States  must  consider  Vietnam 
in  the  context  of  Asian  policy.  I  believe  we 
should  downgrade  United  States  interest  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  certainly  subordinate  It 
to  our  interest  in  Japan.  We  sliould  be  inter- 
ested in  the  long  range  development  of  the 
nations  of  Southeast  A.sia,  but  cur  immedi- 
ate, vital  interests  are  limited. 

I  came  away  from  Vietnam  with  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  what  we  cannot  do  In  a  word, 
we   cannot    build    a    nation   for    the    South 
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Vietnamese.  By  the  expenditure  of  enormous 
resources,  we  have  given  South  Vietnam  a 
chance  to  survive,  and  that's  probably  the 
best  we  can  do.  Their  severe  political  and 
economic  problems  can  only  be  solved  by 
them.  We  can  do  our  best  to  assist  them 
through  economic  and  technological  aid,  but 
as  much  as  we  would  like  to,  we  cannot  as- 
sure their  security,  their  prosperity  or  their 
democracy. 

A  key  to  our  future  Asian  policy  Is  to  rec- 
ognlze  our  limitations  in  bringing  about  de- 
velopment in  Asia.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
amazing  visibility  of  the  American  presence 
In  Vietnam.  Thailand,  Okinawa  and  Japan. 
It  is  bound  to  be,  and  is,  a  pwint  of  friction 
Our  policy  should  be  to  adopt  a  lower  pro- 
file or  posture  than  has  been  the  case  In  the 
past. 

The  United  States  should  do  all  it  can  to 
encourage  and  support  an  Asian  collectiv; 
security  system,  and  supply  economic  and 
technical  assistance,  but  we  should  be  most 
reluctant  to  commit  American  troops  We 
must  look  to  the  nations  that  are  threatened 
to  provide  the  manpower. 

An  imiwrtant  step  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States  in  Asia  is  to  end  in  an  orderly 
way  our  involvement  In  Vietnam.  This  will 
be  a  task  calling  for  the  utmost  skill.  The 
nervousness  of  friendly  Asian  leaders  about 
the  U.S.  role  In  Asia  Is  apparent.  They  genu- 
inely fear  that  the  United  States  will  desert 
them.  They  accept  the  fact  of  U.S.  disen- 
gagement reluctantly.  One  of  the  things  1 
tried  to  do  m  my  conversations  with  South 
Vietnamese  citizens  was  to  persuade  them 
that  the  United  States  Is  withdrawing  and 
moving  out.  Although  they  Invariably  nodded 
their  heads  in  assent,  I  wondered  whether 
they  actually  believed  It  with  tXe  still- 
massive  American  presence  all  arounc^hein. 

We  are  in  t>etter  shape  in  Vietnam  thaiTffe 
have  ever  been  before,  and  after  five  years  of 
major  combat,  we  have  done  abotit  all  we 
can  do.  We  ought  to  accelerate  w^ithdrawa! 
If  at  all  possible,  being  careful  to  protect  the 
United  States  position  in  world  affairs,  to 
insure  the  safety  of  United  States  forces  and 
to  encourage  the  safe  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

CON    SON    PRISON 

I  commend  my  two  colleagues  for  their 
Investigation  of  Con  Son  Island  prison,  and 
I  share  their  shock  at  the  inhum.ine  condi- 
tions they  found.  American  officials  should 
take  Immediate  steps  to  advise  the  Saigon 
government  that  we  will  not  support  a  sys- 
tem which  tolerates  that  kind  of  treatment 
of  persons. 

The  gravity  of  their  disclosure  extends  be- 
yond humanitarian  considerations.  United 
States  policy  in  Vietnam  depends  upon  the 
stability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. The  conditions  at  Con  Son  raise  fun- 
damental questions  about  the  nature  of  that 
government  and  its  capacity  to  deal  with 
dissent  and  opposition,  and  to  make  the 
kind  of  political  adjustments  necessary  to 
keep  the  country  from  exploding. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

(f)  Appreciation  for  U.S.  personnel 
My  observations  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  word  of  appreciation  to  United 
States  military  and  civilian  personnel.  Tliey 
are  not  the  policymakers,  and  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  errors  of  policy.  I 
was  Impressed  again  and  again  with  their 
competence  and  dedication.  Many  of  them 
serve  voluntarily  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
and  all  of  us  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
(2)  Negotiations 
Vletnamlzatlon.  despite  its  success  in  sev- 
eral respects,  has  clearly  failed  thus  far  to 
spur  serious  negotiations  in  Paris.  I  didn't 
speak  to  any  American  or  South  Vietnamese 
official  who  brought  up  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiations. 
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(3)  Prisoners  of  icar 
The  American  prisoners  of  war  create  a 
special  problem.  Pressure  should  be  kept  up 
by  the  Congress  to  push  at  every  conceivable 
opportunity  for  the  identification  of  all  pris- 
oners, the  establishment  of  regular  commu- 
nication between  them  and  their  families, 
the  prompt  repatriation  of  the  seriously  sick 
and  wounded,  the  observation  and  Inspec- 
tion of  prisoner  of  war  camps  by  Impartial 
observers,  and  their  eventual  release. 

(4)  Physical  appearance 
I  was  Impressed  by  the  relatively  un- 
touched physical  appearance  of  South  Vlet- 
narn.  There  were.  In  places,  many  craters  left 
from  bombings.  There  also  was  evidence  of 
Eome  plows  which  had  cut  through  the  Jun- 
gle, clearing  it.  (One  American  general  com- 
mented that  the  Rome  plow  was,  next  to 
the  helicopter,  the  most  Important  piece  of 
eqiiipment  in  Vietnam.)  In  several  Instances, 
cattle  were  grazing  where  the  plows  had 
been  through.  In  some  few  areas  there  was 
defoliation,  but  It  was  quickly  coming  back. 
Some  Instances  of  defoliation  have  undoubt- 
Mlly  been  unwise  and  I  would  strongly  op- 
pose it  In  certain  areas,  for  example,  near 
the  rubber  plantations.  But  over  all,  the 
impression  is  one  of  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
which  Is  everywhere  apparent,  and  heightens 
the  tragedy  of  the  country  because  of  the 
loss  of  potential  productivity. 

(5)   Reconciliation 

I  was  often  struck  with  the  thought  that 
someone  must  get  on  with  the  task  of  recon- 
ciliation of  the  North  and  South.  This  war 
win  end  some  day  if  only  because  the  people 
wear  out.  These  people  have  suffered  so 
greatly.  Private  groups  and  governments 
must  begin  now  to  work  at  the  immensely 
dlfScult  task  of  reconciliation.  These  efforts 
must  concentrate  on  the  overwhelming  hu- 
man problems.  If  progress  can  be  made  with 
them,  the  larger  political  and  social  prob- 
lems may  become  more  manageable. 

(6)  People  of  South  Vietnam 
I  was  greatly  moved  by  the  Incredible  hard- 
ships the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  en- 
dured. They  have  had  staggering  casualties, 
and  many  of  them  lead  sub-human  lives 
today. 

I  admire  the  very  special  strengths  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  which  have  made  them  re- 
markably resilient  to  tragedy. 

I  could  not  help  but  reflect  on  their  fu- 
ture, and  I  cannot  see  any  real  relief.  It  seems 
to  me  they  are  set  for  an  unrelenting  struggle 
for  long  years  ahead. 

OUTLOOK 

I  return  less  optimistic  than  many  of  our 
offlcials.  North  Vietnam  Is  a  highly  organized, 
patient,  disciplined  society  and  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  highly  inefficient;  fragmented  so- 
ciety. The  United  States  can,  and  Indeed  has, 
given  the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive. As  the  United  Stetes  withdraws  from 
South  Vietnam,  we  must  be  very  firm — even 
tough— with  the  South  Vietnamese  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  survive. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  IS  STILL 
RELEVANT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  MXniPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Captive  Nations  Week,  a  rally- 
ing point  for  all  who  love  freedom  and 
defend  fundamental  rights,  is  being  ob- 
served this  year  between  July  12  and  18. 
Since  its  inauguration  In  1959,  Captive 
Nations  Week  has  also  been  a  symbolic 
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manifestation  of  the  solidarity  of  free 
people  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where with  their  East  and  Central  Euro- 
pean brethren  living  under  Communist 
rule.  Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
show  that  Captive  Nations  Week  is,  in- 
deed, more  relevant  today  than  ever  be- 
fore by  presenting  a  brief  history  of 
Communist  domination  in  East  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  by  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  mockery  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Red  allies  have  made  of  the  term 
liberation. 

Captive  Nations  Week  carae  into  being 
with  a  unanimous  resolution  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  passed  in  June  1959.  Known 
as  Public  Law  86-90,  it  designates  the 
third  week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect.  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon,  as  well  as  scores 
of  Governors  and  mayors,  had  over  the 
past  11  years  brought  Captive  Nations 
Week  to  public  attention  by  calling  on 
the  citizenry  to  initiate,  and  join  in, 
appropriate  observations.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress, too,  has  helped  dramatize  the 
plight  of  the  captive  East  and  Central 
European  peoples  in  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  debates. 

The  question  is:  Captive  Nations  Week 
may  well  have  been  relevant  in  1959,  but 
is  there  a  need  for  such  an  observance 
today?  Is  it  not  merely  a  remnant  of  the 
cold  war?  Are  the  people  of  East  and 
Central  Europe  still  captive? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  May,  the 
war  in  Europe  came  to  an  end.  Yet  today 
its  legacy  continues  to  pose  a  threat  to 
European  security  and  world  peace.  The 
once  independent  countries  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania  remain  imder  Com- 
munist domination — ruled  by  regimes 
representing  a  dictatorial  minority.  The 
sovereign  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  true  sentiments  of  these  peoples 
have  been  dramatically  brought  forth  in 
the  1956  Polish  October,  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
"Czechoslovak  Spring"  in  1968.  In  eacn 
and  every  instance,  only  strong  Soviet 
pressure — outright  military  aggression 
in  the  cases  of  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia— prevented  the  Communist  domi- 
nation from  being  swept  away  by  a 
people  clamoring  for  self-determination. 

It  was  not  the  free  world  or  the  cap- 
tive people  that  had  initiated  the  cold 
war.  This  ideological  confrontation, 
which  is  part  of  the  legacy  of  World  War 
II,  has  its  roots  in  the  declared  objective 
of  communism  to  Impose  its  system  of 
government  on  other  nations  of  the 
world.  In  the  Communist  orbit,  the  re- 
gimes continue  to  wage  a  war  of  spirit- 
ual and  moral  attrition  on  the  people 
over  whom  they  rule.  Abroad,  Commu- 
nist subversion  and  infiltration  remain 
one  of  the  instruments  of  Communist 
p>olicy  in  general,  and  that  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  particular. 

Expressing  solidarity  with  the  captive 
peoples  during  Captive  Nations  Week  is, 
therefore,  no  artificial  revival  of  yet  an- 
other phase  In  the  cold  war,  since  the 
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cold  war  was  not  of  the  captive  peoples' 
making.  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance simply  offers  dramatic  proof  that 
the  plight  of  the  100  milUon  East  and 
Central  Europeans  has  been  forgotten  by 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  the  free 
world.  This  kind  of  uplift,  symbolic 
though  it  may  be,  is  of  vital  importance 
for  the  progressive  and  reformist  forces 
inside  the  Communist  orbit  thai  are 
striving  for  a  greater  measure  of  free- 
dom. 

Moreover,  world  public  opinion  has 
long  condemned  aU  forms  of  colonialism. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  to  call  for  self- 
determination  for  the  former  territories 
of  the  colonial  powers  while  passing  in 
silence  over  the  neocolonialistic  policies 
practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
provisions  of  the  so-called  Brezhnev 
Etoctrine.  Surely  the  nine  East  and  Cen- 
tral European  countries,  with  their  rich 
heritage  and  past  contributions  to  world 
civilization,  are  fullj'  entitled  to  chart 
their  own  destiny  without  outside  inter- 
ference or  intervention. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  Is  thus  a  moral  obligation  for  all 
who  profess  their  belief  in  freedom, 
equality  and  equal  opportunity — ^both  on 
national  and  individual  levels. 

And  what  a  mockery  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Communist  allies  have  made  of 
this  term  'liberation." 

Communists  claim  that  they  are  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  liberation  of  peoples.  As 
the  evangels  of  Marxism-Leninism,  they 
claim  to  be  the  sole  instrtmient  for  the 
freedom  of  mankind.  Tins  is  their  mes- 
sage to  the  emerging  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa;  this  is  their  plea  to  the  discon- 
tented of  Latin  America:  this  is  their 
argimient  to  the  confused  people  of  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia;  this  is.  indeed, 
the  cornerstone  of  Communist  policy  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 

But  what  is  the  reality  ? 

What  is  "freedom"  in  the  world  of 
communism? 

What  is  "national  liberation"  Com- 
munist style? 

Here  again,  one  only  has  to  look  to 
the  nine  east  and  central  European  na- 
tions, for  here  we  see  the  classic  Com- 
munist case  study  of  subversion,  terror, 
conquest  to  achieve  the  diabolical  pur- 
poses of  communism. 

What  is  being  done  in  east  and  central 
Europe  is  not  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people;  it  is  rather  according  to  the 
desires  and  will  of  the  leadership  in 
Moscow.  And  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  transform  that  area,  reshaping  It 
according  to  the  principles  oi  commu- 
nism; this  is  prime  force  that  generates 
this  Soviet  engine  of  tyrarmy. 

On  this  day,  it  is  fitting  that  we  Amer- 
icans pause  in  our  daily  tasks  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  captive  people. 

On  this  occasion  we  all  honor  a  truly, 
gallant,  heroic,  resourceful  people,  a 
jjeople  who  are  most  deserving  of  all  the 
words  of  praise  that  can  be  expressed. 

However,  on  this  occasion.  I  think  it  is 
also  very  important  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  other  peoples  in  the  free  world  to 
this  anniversary  week  and  to  retell  the 
story  of  submergence  as  captive  nations 
in  the  universe  of  Communist  tyranny, 
a  tyranny  that  has  clothed  itself  in  the 
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lexicon  of  democracy  by  claiming  to  bring 
freedom  and  national  liberation. 

In  rebelling  this  story,  perhaps  we  and 
other  peoples  in  the  world  can  under- 
stand more  clearly  what  is  at  stake  in 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Laos — all 
of  Southeast  Asia— for  in  those  very 
troubled  countries  we  are  again  witness- 
uag  the  attempts  of  a  Communist  con- 
quest under  the  guise  of  national  libera- 
tion. Vietnam  is  a  concern  of  all  of 
us,  and  our  concerns  enlarge  with  each 
step  that  deepens  our  involvement.  This 
is  a  problem  not  easily  understood;  but 
in  its  .'simplest  form  we  are  here  again 
observing  in  a  distant  land  and  within 
a  complex  political  setting,  the  tragedy  of 
East  and  Central  Europe. 

In  all  our  jousts  with  the  Communist 
powers,  we  must  never  forget  our  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  freedom;  we 
must  never  fcrget  our  commitment  to 
the  principle  of  gelf-determination;  we 
cannct,  we  dare  not  deny  our  heritage, 
our  national  trrdition.  our  tradition  as 
a  democratic  nation;  and  we  ou^ht  never 
fortet  that  our  own  freedom  shall  never 
be  wholly  assured  until  this  principle  of 
self-determination  has  been  universally 
accepted  and  respected  by  all  mankind. 


S.    2108— FAMILY    PLANNING 
LICGISLATION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  ago 
the  Senate  passed  by  unanimous  consent 
S.  2108.  This  is  a  bill  to  expand,  improve, 
and  better  coordinate  the  family  plan- 
ning services  and  population  re.search 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
commend  the  action  of  the  other  body  in 
its  unanimous  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  its  early  enactment  this  ses- 
sion in  order  for  the  House  to  have  time 
to  conduct  hearings  and  pa.-^s  this  leg- 
islation for  the  President's  signature  this 
year. 

Exactly  1  year  ago  this  week,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  presented  his  message  on 
population  to  the  American  people.  In 
this  message  he  propo.sed  a  5-year  goal 
of  providing  family  planning  services  to 
all  those  American  women,  an  estimated 
5.3  million,  who  wanted  these  services  but 
cannot  afford  them  through  private 
sources.  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  in.sure  the  success  of  this  leg- 
i-slation. 

There  are  many  persons  responsible 
for  the  success  of  this  legislation.  Par- 
ticular   credit    should    go    to    Senators 

TYniNGS.  Y.ARBOROUCH,  J.WITS.  and  E.AGLE- 

TON  for  their  initiative  and  leadership  as 
well  as  many  [persons  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  society  who  have  lent  their 
moral  support  and  spent  many  years  in 
creating  the  proper  attitude  among  leg- 
islators to  recognize  the  great  need  for 
this  lesi.slation.  I  want  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening 
and  General  William  Draper  for  their 
unrelenting  work  involving  this  legisla- 
tion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now  the  onus  is  on  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  act  and  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. The  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Earth  Resources  and  Population,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  spent  the  last 
year  studying  the  problems  of  population 
growth.  We  released  a  report  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  on  Federal  Government 
family  planning  program.s — domestic 
and  international.  We  released  a  report 
last  week  on  Earth  Resources  and  Popu- 
lation—Problenis  and  Directions.  We 
held  over  40  hearings  that  included  over 
60  witnesses.  We  learned  a  great  deal.  We 
k!iow  and  understand  the  complexities  of 
these  interrelated  problems.  We  know 
that  this  family  planning  legislation  is 
desirable  and  veiy  badly  needed  as  the 
most  es.sential  component  in  solving  the 
inlierent  problems  of  population  growth 

This  legislation  is  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  a  population  control 
measure.  Population  control  is  not  a 
proper  function  of  any  government. 
Family  planning  is  a  component  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  care  services  and 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  the 
dispensing  of  birth  control  information 
and  devices.  Birth  control  is  an  accepted 
no'-m  in  American  families.  No  one  has 
to  feel  timid  about  discu.ssing  birth  con- 
trol any  more.  The  facts  are  in  and  un- 
disputabic  that  millions  of  American 
women  desire  to  limit  their  fertility  but 
do  not  know  the  first  thing  about  how 
to  accom.plish  this  and  if  they  did  they 
cannot  atford  the  medical  advice  and  as- 
sistance they  need.  This  legislation  is  a 
big  step  in  providing  decent  and  respect- 
able health  care  services  to  the  poor.  It 
is  a  big  step  in  providing  the  research 
dollars  needed  to  find  more  effective  and 
more  safe  contraceptive  devices  and 
techniques  that  will  provide  acceptable 
alternatives  to  birth  control  methods 
that  exist  today.  It  will  provide  education 
to  the  public  in  general  about  the  conse- 
quences of  population  growth. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  shy  from 
this  legislation.  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  hold 
early  hearings  on  this  legislation  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  for  an  early  vote. 
The  success  of  the  GEO  family  planning 
program.s  is  t^^stimony  of  the  desire  and 
acceptance  for  these  services  among  the 
poor  women  of  this  coimtry  who  are 
mostly  white  and  so  this  is  not  a  race 
issue.  It  is  a  health  care  is.sue  that  em- 
phasizes fertility  regulation  putting  this 
aspect  of  health  care  in  its  proper  order 
of  concern  with  the  other  aspects  of 
health  care  we  practice. 
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A  PROUD  AMERICAN  WAVES  HIS 
FLAG 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TF.N.VESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Fourth  of  July  a  poignant  and  moving 
story  appeared  in  the  Greeneville  Sun. 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Greeneville.  Tenn., 
concerning  one  of  its  fine  citizens.  Mr. 
John  H.  Tipton. 


It  is  no  ordinary  story  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word.  It  reveals  a  virtue  in  a  man 
that  some  persons  in  this  country  do  not 
po.ssess,  and  that  virtue  is  patriotism. 

Mr.  Tipton  enjoys  raising  his  flag  on 
a  special  pole  which  is  erected  in  front  of 
his  home,  although  he  never  sees  it  wave 
in  the  breeze.  Mr.  Tipton  is  blind. 

Ke  knows  it  is  there  and  he  knows  what 
it  symbolizes.  In  the  newspaper  story  Mr. 
Tipton  explains  to  reporter  Bob  Hurley, 
a  veiy  capable  reporter,  exactly  what  Old 
Glory  means  to  him  on  Independence 
Day. 

It  is  my  opinion  tliat  if  there  were  more 
people  of  his  character  in  this  world,  it 
would  certainly  be  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

I  submit  the  newspaper  article  for 
readers  of  the  Record. 

A  Pboud  American  Waves  His  Flag  This  July 
Fourth 

(By  Bob  Hurley) 

Today,  July  4,  1970,  174  years  after  the  first 
Independence  Day.  the  flag  Is  taken  from  Its 
hanging  place  over  his  bed  and  draped 
around  his  shoulders  while  he  uses  his  hands 
to  find  his  way  out  of  the  bedroom,  down  the 
hall,  through  the  living  room,  out  the  front 
door,  down  the  steps,  across  the  driveway,  and 
nna'.ly.  reaching  the  base  of  his  flng  pole,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  are  raised  abovu  104  Ran- 
kin Drive  r.nd  Tusculum  Height:;  in  all  of 
their  glory. 

AN  OLD  PATRIOT 

For  John  H.  Tipton,  who  will  be  80  October 

5,  this  is  the  zenith  cf  patriotism.  For  mos: 
folks,  this  chore  seems  simple  enough.  For 
others,  it  seems  so  simple  tliat  it  never  gains 
a  thought.  But  John  Henry  Tipton  gladly 
raises  his  flag  even  though  he  will  never  see 
it  whipping  in  the  breeze.  Neither  wall  he  en- 
joy the  greenery  or  the  proud  flowers  around 
ills  home  on  this  July  Fourth  because  his 
world  has  been  one  of  darkness  since  1936. 
John  Henry  Tipton  is  blind. 

TWO    PREACHERS 

Tlie  son  of  a  Methodist  preacher  and  "a 
goodly,  God-fearing  mother  that  is  respon- 
sible for  everything  that  I  am  or  ever  will  be." 
John  H.  Tipton  was  born  October  5,  1890,  in 
Mitchell  County,  North  Carolina. 

He  attended  school  through  the  sixth  grade 
before  he  had  to  quit  to  help  support  a  large 
family  after  his  father  died.  "But  that  don't 
mean  that  I  quit  being  a  student  because  I 
still  am.  I  still  learn  all  the  time."  he  says. 

While  in  Mitchell  County,  he  served,  at  one 
time,  seven  churches  as  an  ordained  Meth- 
odist preacher,  served  on  the  school  board, 
and,  for  one  term,  represented  his  beloved 
Mitchell  County  in  the  state's  General  As- 
sembly in  Raleigh. 

TO    TENNESSEE 

John,  Henry  Tipton,  his  wife.  Rose,  and 
ineir  seven  children,  Jewell,  Betty  Jo  Ann. 
I-eRcy,  Jay,  Austin,  Roger,  and  Maurice  came 
to  Greene  County,  Tennessee,  in  1936. 

"doctors  and  eye  specialists  have  com- 
paf  ed  my  eyes  to  a  candle.  They  say  that  since 
I  <v^  a  child,  my  eyes  have  been  steadily  de- 
teriorirrtng,  and.  like  the  candle,  they  even- 
tually quit  burning  or  quit  functioning,"  he 
recalls  of  how  he  lost  his  sight. 

Arotind  the  time  that  the  decision  was 
made  to  come  to  Tennes.se€,  he  recalls  that  he 
realized,  at  that  time,  that  he  would  have 
to  move  to  more  suitable  farm  land,  "more 
level",  where  his  t-ons  would  be  in  less  dan- 
ger of  farming  accidents  because  he  knew 
the  responsibility  would  lie  more  and  more 
on  them  because  he  was.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, already  blind.  He  says  that  the  Mltchel. 
County  terrain  is  rteep  and  very  difficult  to 
cultivate,  "especially  for  my  boys  " 

He  points  out  the  fact  that  Mitchell  County 
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has  three  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks  in 
eastern  America  in  Roan  Mountain,  the 
Cnaka  Range,  and  Iron  Mountain. 

SETTLED    .M    MOSHtl.M 

Ti'.e  Tiptons  settled  nn  a  Lick  Creek  farm 
near  Mosheim.  Tiiere  they  lived  tintU  around 
twelve  years  ago.  It  v.  as  here  tiiat  four  of  his 
sons  grew  into  manhood  and  volunteered 
for  the  armed  forces  Two  sons  remain  in 
the  'J  S.  A\T  Force  as  Ma.ster  Scr':;cants.  One 
son.  Roger,  has  been  decorated  several  times 
recently  for  his  outstanding  performance  of 
duty  while  .serving  in  Vietnam  and  in  Mis- 
sLssippi  when  killer  hurricane.  Camille 
wrought  havoc  to  the  Gulf  Coast  States  In 
1968.  He  is  now  serving  his  S"cond  extended 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam. 

BACK    TO    CHILDHOOD 

John  H,  Tipton's  love  for  his  flae  and  the 
wav  of  life  that  it  represents  goes  back  to 
childhood.  He  says  that  his  parents  instilled 
in  him  a  love  for  God  and  Country  that  has 
lasted  through  the  years. 

The  flaf  pole  that  rises  high  above  his  home 
on  Rankin  Drive  i.';  a  product  mostly  of  his 
own  hand  He  designed  it  and  did  most  of 
the  work  but  had  to  have  help  in  pouring 
the  concrete  for  the  large  base  and  getting 
the  pipes  set.  In  the  base,  he  imprinted 
"J.H  T.,  1970",  with  a  set  of  wooden  stencils 
that  he  carved  ovit  himself. 

DEDICATED    TO    NEIGHBORS 

Of  his  flag  pole,  he  said,  "On  this  Inde- 
pendence Dav,  1970.  I  would  like  to  dedicate 
this  flag  pole  to  the  city  of  Greeneville  and. 
moT-e  especially,  t::)  my  neighbors  of  Tu:'- 
culum  Heights  since  it  standi  at  the  ga'eway 
to  this  subdivision.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  people  think  of  it,  not  as  a  blind  man's 
flae.  or  as  the  old  man  Tipton's  flag,  but  a"; 
OUR  flag." 

His  love  for  God  and  Country  has  been 
expre-sed  in  verse  form  in  hundreds  of  poems 
th.i:  he  has  written  over  the  years. 

He  recalls  that  one  of  his  poems.  "Tha- 
Little  Boy  of  Mine"  wa<^  written  on  a  Sunday 
morning  shortly  after  his  son.  LeRoy,  wen' 
to  sea  with  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  poem  reads: 

That  little  boy  of  mine. 

That  once  did  set  upon  my  knee, 

Ar.i  talked  of  the  man  that  he  wanted  to  be. 

Noiv  a  man  is  he. 

Antl  gone  away  upon  the  sea. 

He  sailed  to  where. 

I  know  not  where. 

But  surely  his  good  ship  is  sialling  there. 

.'Vmid  the  breakers  and  the  foam. 

A',vav  from  native  land  and  home. 

May  God  stay  the  powers  of  death. 

That  lurks  beneath  and  above  the  waves. 

Out  there  among  the  gallant  and  the  brave. 

He  .-iaii.s  beneath  his  country's  flag, 

A  g:oriou=  banner,  not  just  a  rag, 

Wi-h  48  glowing  stars. 

An'!  13  bright  shining  bars, 

And  floats  in  honor  near  and  far, 

It  bears  many  a  ghastly  wound. 

But  not  a  single  dishonorable  scar. 

IN    GOOD    HEALTH 

Other  than  his  sight  handicap,  John  H. 
"npton  remains  In  excellent  health.  He  gets 
throuah  his  home  and  to  his  flag  pole  with 
ease.  He  makes  his  home  with  his  son.  Mau- 
nce.  His  wife.  Rose,  passed  away  last  week. 
She  was  buried  Tuesday,  June  30"  in  Mitchei: 
County 

Though  blind  for  36  years,  he  has  read  over 
4  000  books   and    has   written    many    poems. 

He  has  worn  out  six  record  reading  ma- 
chine:^ This  machine,  which  is  loaned  to  him 
by  the  National  Library  of  Congress,  simply 
plays  the  recorded  words  of  books  and  other 
wTltings. 

Other  times  may  find  him  in  his  basement 
<^or);ing  at  the  bench  that  he  made  himsr-If 
recently.  He  uses  power  tools  as  he  needs  to. 

Though  in  a  world  of  darkness,  John  Henry 
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Tipton  sees  many  things  very  clearly.  He 
knows  the  price  that  has  been  paid  to  keep 
"my  native  land  iree."  He  often  speaks  of 
those  \\ho  would  bring  discredit  upon  our 
flag  and  reproach  upon  our  nation. 

"Love  for  Gad  and  native  land  Ijegins  at 
home."  he  says.  "My  mother  and  father 
taught  us  this  from  the  first  time  I  can  re- 
member. This  is  what  is  needed  today." 


.OCALITIES  SHOULD  BE  REIM- 
BURSED BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR  LOSSES  BECAUSE 
OF  THE  TAX-EXEMPT  STAITIS  OF 
FOREIGN  RESIDENCES  AND  OF- 
FICES. OR  BECAUSE  OF  THE  VOL- 
UNTARY WAIVING  OF  SUCH 
TAXATION  BY  LOCALITIES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAFIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  V^OLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  legi.slation  to  authorize 
payment  to  local  governments  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  reimburse  tliem  for  the 
property  taxes  lost  because  of  diplomatic 
tax  exemption  or  because  of  the  volun- 
tary waiving  of  taxation  on  certain  real 
property  owned  by  foreign  governments. 

Among  the  privileges  granted  to  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of  foreign  na- 
tions by  the  States  and  by  the  United 
States  on  property  owned  by  foreign 
governments  is  freedom  from  real  prop- 
erty taxation  by  localities  on  ambassa- 
dorial residences  and  offices.  Obviously, 
such  tax  losses  to  localities  are  a  problem 
peculiar  to  metropolitan  areas  like 
New  York  and  Washington  where  for- 
eign missions  are  maintained. 

I  think  that  if  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  grant  such 
tax  exemptions  to  foreign  governments, 
then  it  is  equally  in  the  interest  cf  the 
United  States  to  reimburse  the  localities 
involved  for  such  losses.  The  city  of  Glen 
Cove,  located  within  the  congressional 
district  I  represent,  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  States  delegation  1 1 
the  United  Nations  in  1966  to  waive  real 
property  taxes  on  an  estate  which  is  a 
weekend  retreat  for  the  Russian  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  and.  as 
a  consequence,  the  substantial  .sums  of 
S30.000  and  $10,000  have  been  lost  to  the 
city  and  to  Nassau  County  respectively 
every  year  since  that  time. 

These  considerable  revenue  losses  are 
intolerable  for  such  a  small  town  and 
I  have  been  advised  by  Mayor  DiPaola 
of  Glen  Cove  that  the  town  feels  that  it 
must  go  forward  with  legal  proceedings 
in  an  effort  to  collect  the  needed  taxes 
on  this  particular  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  would  all 
agree  that  tax  exemptions  for  essential 
office  and  residential  facilities  make 
sense.  Especially  so,  when  one  realizes 
that  the  visitor  countries  reciprocate  on 
such  exemptions.  However,  in  this  in- 
stance, we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  the  property  being  exempted  from 
local  taxes  falls  within  a  nonessential 
category  and  is  u.sed  exclusively  on  week- 
ends for  res:  and  recreation  by  the  Soviet 
legation  to  the  United  Nations. 
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The  fine  people  of  Gien  Cove  have  been 
good  neighbors  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  the  cause  of  international  friction. 
However,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  U.S  Rep- 
refentative  to  the  United  Nations  who 
represented  our  Government  m  us  origi- 
nal plea  for  a  waiver  on  local  taxes,  it 
seems  to  me  in  the  interest  ol  the  town 
of  Glen  Cove  and  the  Govei  nmeni  ol  the 
United  States  that  legislative  relief  be 
offered  to  this  town,  rnd  others  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  that  have  acted  so 
responsively  and  re.'^ponsibly  to  reque.'^ts 
from  our  National  Government. 

It  is  abundantly  clear.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  a  tax  loss  is  in  the  inte:  est  of  the 
United  States  in  cur  relationships  with 
foreign  nations,  then  .^uch  tax  los.ses 
should  be  borne  by  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  should  not  be  a  pen- 
alty to  be  borne  only  by  the  community 
which  the  foreign  nation  selects  for  an 
office  or  residence. 

Therefore,  such  reimbursement  should 
be  made,  not  only  to  communities  within 
which  a  clearly  tax-exempt  facility  is 
located,  but  al-o  for  tlio.se  con. inanities 
like  Glen  Cove  who  have  in  the  past  gen- 
erou-sly  and  unselfishly  waive  d  their  clear 
rights  to  such  taxation  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
greater  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
lier  position  among  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  Vv'EEK.   1970 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    V'IRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  free  world  of  nations,  the 
United  States  has  committed  herself  to 
the  doctrine  of  .self-determination  for  all 
peoples.  In  recognition  of  that  principle, 
this  week  has  been  set  aside  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  a 
memorial  to  the  captive  peoples  of  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Himgary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Romania. 

This  observance  began  11  years  ago 
when  President  Eisenhower  proclaimed 
the  first  Captive  Nations  Week  inaugu- 
rated by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 
The  Presidential  proclamation  was  of- 
fered in  recognition  of  these  nations  and 
their  struggle  for  freedom,  a  struggle 
dramatized  by  the  bloody  Ru.ssian  move 
into  Hungary  a  scant  3  years  earlier. 

And  for  those  who  would  wonder  at  the 
significance  of  this  observance  in  1970, 
some  25  years  after  the  last  World  War 
and  Russia's  occupation  of  the  East  Eu- 
ropean and  Baltic  States,  the  recent  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Czecho.slovakia  serves  as 
ample  reinforcement. 

It  is  hoped  liiat  the  recognition  given 
to  Captive  Nations  Week  will  focus  world 
attention  on  the  fate  of  these  nations 
and  on  efforts  to  re->tore  iliem  to  the  body 
of  the  free  world  states.  As  residents  of 
a  nation  that  en.ioys  the  greatest  politi- 
cal and  social  freedom  m  the  world,  we 
can  do  no  le.ss  than  to  observe  this  week 
on  behalf  of  the  captive  nations  of  East 
Europe  and  the  Baltic  states. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  come  to  us 
now  with  such  a  vivid  sense  of  Thy  pres- 
ence that  we  may  meet  the  duties  of 
this  day  with  the  mastery  and  majesty 
befitting  men  who  acknowledge  Thy  sov- 
ereignty. When  the  way  is  hard,  when 
pressures  mount,  and  tension  is  high, 
light  up  the  way  to  wise  solutions  to 
every  problem. 

Keep  us  growing  in  the  manly  graces 
of  the  Master  of  Life.  By  kind  words, 
gentle  disposition,  and  firm  resolution 
may  we  identify  ourselves  sympatheti- 
cally with  suffering  humanity.  Give  us 
faith  and  perseverance,  sensitive  and 
generous  hearts,  so  as  to  bring  healing 
to  a  troubled  world. 

As  we  pray  for  ourselves,  so  we  pray 
also  for  our  coimtrymen  that  the  life  of 
the  Republic  may  be  incandescent  with 
righteousness  and  justice. 

In  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  and  withdrawing  a  nomina- 
tion were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Roy  M.  Terry  (colonel.  Regular  Air 
Force,  chaplain),  U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
major  general  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  J.  Rich- 
ard Lucas,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  nominating 
message  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, July  16,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATOR  MUSKIE 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr.  Muskie)  to  speak  today  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  be  vacated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  statements 
to  3  minutes  in  relation  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


LABOR  DAY  RECESS  AND  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
comment  on  the  proposed  and  very  lim- 
ited reces;5  which  is  all.  I  understand, 
that  we  can  manage  over  the  Labor  Day 
period;  also  to  inquire  as  to  the  schedule 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  if  it  meets 
witli  his  approval,  and  the  Senate's,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  from  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  Wednesday,  September  2, 
1970.  until  Tuesday  at  noon,  September 
8.  1970. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  would  meet  with  my 
approval,  and  I  have  so  advised  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  Members. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  advise  the 
Senate  Democratic  Members.  This  will 
be  a  tentative  agreement,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  our  groups  and  the  adoption 
of  an  appropriate  resolution.  The  Sena- 
tor's side  has  already  approved  it,  and  I 
am  sure  that  ours  will,  also. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  While  everyone 
would  like  more  time  off,  especially  in  an 
election  year,  we  miist  put  the  public's 
business  first.  There  is  still  a  great  deal 
of  unfinished  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  recapitulate,  the 
Labor  Day  recess  will  begin  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senate's  business  on 
Wednesday.  September  2.  1970.  and 
the  Senate  will  then  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  noon  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1970. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  That  is  understood. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  considera- 
tion of  proposed  legislation  is  concerned, 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  joint  leadership  at 
this  time  to  take  up  unobjected-to  bills 
on  the  calendar  and  then,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  routine  morning  business,  to  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  of  1970;  and  when  that  is 
finished — evidently  not  before  Monday 
or  Tuesday  next  week  at  the  earliest — 
to  lake  up  the  military  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate that  statement  and  thank  the  dis- 


tinguished majority  leader.  I  hope  that 
we  can  finish  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  with  reasonable  expedition, 
in  consideration  of  its  importance.  The 
crime  clock  does  not  stop  running  for  us. 
This  bill  is  much  needed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is.  indeed. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  unobjected- 
to  bills,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1021. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  state  the  first  message. 


JAMES  E.  MILLER 

The  bill  (S.  878)  for  the  relief  of  James 
E.  Miller  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and   passed,   as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  James 
E.  Miller,  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $1,374.79.  repre- 
senting the  aggregate  amount  of  the  loes 
resulting  from  the  robbery  of  his  cashier's 
cage  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Galthersburg,  Maryland,  on  July  11,  1966.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amoimt  for  which  liability  Is  reUeved  by  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1017) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rssord, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  the 
claimant  of  liability  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$1,374.79,  representing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  loss  from  his  cashier's  cage  resulting 
from  a  robbery  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  sets  forth  the  facts 
In  the  case  as  follows: 

"This  bill  would  relieve  James  E.  Miller,  of 
■Washington,  D.C.,  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  In  the  sum  of  $1,374.79,  which  repre- 
sents the  aggregate  amount  of  the  loss 
resulting  from  a  theft  from  his  cashier's  cage 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Galthersburg,  Md..  on  July  II,  1966. 

"Mr.  Miller  was  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  a  cashier  In  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  On  July  U,  1966, 
$1,374.79  In  Treasury  funds  was  stolen  from 
his  office.  The  circumstances  surrounding 
this  theft  were  Investigated  by  the  Secret 
Service  and  the  FBI,  and  Mr.  Miller  wM 
found  not  to  have  been  Implicated.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  denied  a  request 
that  Mr.  Miller  be  relieved  of  Uablllty  In  thU 
matter  on  the  basis  that  the  office  wa«  un- 
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attended  at  the  time,  was  not  reasonably 
secure  against  theft,  and  that  failure  to  lock 
the  .money  in  a  drawer  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose was  a  negligent  omission  which  made 
the  theft  possible. 

•Mr.  Miller  retired  on  disability  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1967,  at  which  time  he  was  in  step 
10  of  grade  GS-o.  He  had  been  transferred 
subsequent  to  the  theft  to  a  position  at  this 
grade  fixjm  his  former  position  of  cashier  at 
step  7  of  grade  GS-6. 

"In  view  of  the  circumstances  and  Mr. 
Miller's  otherwise  unblemished  record,  we 
believe  It  would  be  unduly  harsh  to  require 
him  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  of  this  loss. 

"We  would,  therefore,  have  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  S.  878. 

"We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  our  report  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  standpoint  of  the  admlnistra- 
tions   program." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


DONAL  E.  McGONEGAL 

The  bill  (S.  14221  for  the  relief  of 
Donal  E.  McGonegal  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Donal 
E  McGonegal,  of  Springfield.  Virginia,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $728.37, 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
per  diem  he  received,  as  the  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error,  from  the  United  States 
Navy  during  the  period  from  June  26.  1966, 
through  November  22.  1966,  while  the  said 
Donal  E.  McGonegal  was  serving  on  active 
duty  with  the  United  States  Navy.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  llablUtv  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Donal  E.  McGonegal. 
the  sum  of  any  amount  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayment  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  tmlawful.  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-10181.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  the 
claimant  of  all  llablUtv  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  the" stun  of  $728.37,  rep- 
resenting the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
per  diem  he  receUed.  as  the  result  of  admin- 
istrative error,  from  the  U.S.  Navy  diu-ing 
the  period  from  June  26,  1966  through  No- 
vember 22.  1966,  whUe  he  was  serving  on 
active  duty. 


STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  no  ob- 
jection  to   the   enactment  of  the  bill 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  set  forth  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  follows; 

'The  proposal  would  relieve  Mr.  Donal  E. 
McGonegal,  a  former  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  of  liability  to  repay  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  $728.37.  the 
sum  he  was  overpaid  per  diem  for  the  period 
June  26,  1966  through  November  22,  1966, 
while  he  was  serving  on  active  dutv  with  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

"The  records  of  this  Department  show 
that  during  the  period  of  the  overpayment 
Mr.  McGonegal  was  on  temporary  duty  at 
Bangkok.  Thailand.  The  disbursing  officer  for 
the  U.S.S  Intrepid  (CVS-11)  erroneously 
computed  the  per  diem  for  this  period  at  the 
$23  special  rate  rather  than  the  $18  travel 
per  diem  rate  established  by  volume  1  of 
the  Joint  Travel  Regulations  The  difference 
between  the  amount  paid.  $3,426.25.  and  the 
amount  allowable.  $2,697.88.  represents  the 
overpayment  ol  $728.37. 

"The  special  per  diem  rates  authorized  un- 
der the  Joint  Travel  Regulations  must  be 
specifically  authorized  in  advance  by  a  spe- 
cial determination  issued  by  the  Per  Diem, 
Travel,  and  Transportation  Allowance  Com- 
mittee, or  the  committee  which  is  author- 
ized by  statute  to  publish  the  Joint  Travel 
Regulations.  The  records  In  this  case  reveal 
that  no  application  was  submitted  for  a  spe- 
cial per  diem  allowance. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  overpayment 
in  this  case  was  the  result  of  an  admin. s- 
trative  error  on  the  part  of  the  disbursing 
officer  for  the  US.S.  Intrepid  In  using  the 
wrong  standard  in  determining  the  proper 
rate  of  per  diem  for  Mr  McGonettal  There 
IS  no  Indication  that  the  overpayment  was 
the  result  of  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  McGonegal 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  would  interpose  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  S.  1422. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 

.Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
is  a  letter  dat^  September  23.  1970,  from  the 
Department  of  the  Navy. 


WILLL'^M  H.  MORNING 

The  bill  (S.  1804 .»  for  the  relief  of 
William  H.  Morning  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
William  H.  Morning,  Silver  Spring,  Mary- 
land, who  was  voluntarUy  separated  from 
his  employment  with  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  on  December  30,  1965.  for  purposes  of 
his  retirement,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  performed  thirty  years  of  service 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  at  the 
time  of  his  separation.  The  said  William  H. 
Morning  was  voluntarily  separated  from  the 
service  for  retirement  purposes  as  a  result 
of  his  reliance  on  erroneous  Information, 
through  administrative  error  and  without 
fault  on  his  part,  that  he  had  i>erformed 
the  thirty  years  of  creditable  service  requisite 
for  his  retirement  on  December  30,  1985, 
whereas  he  had  in  fact  jjerformed  twenty- 
nine  years,  eleven  months,  and  sixteen  days 
of  such  service  at  such  time. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1019 >,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  iio  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  puTfKifee  of  the  bill  Is  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act, 
William  H.  Morning.  Silver  Spring.  Md  who 
was  voluntarily  separated  from  his  employ- 
ment with  the  Etepartment  of  the  Navy  on 
December  30.  1965.  for  purposes  of  hlB  re- 
tirement, shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  performed  30  years  of  service  creditable 
for  retirement  purposes  at  the  time  of  his 
separation.  The  said  William  H.  Morning  was 
voluntarily  separated  from  the  service  for  re- 
tirement purposes  as  a  result  of  his  reliance 
on  erroneous  information,  through  adminis- 
trative error  and  without  fault  on  his  part, 
that  he  had  performed  the  30  years  of  credit- 
able service  requisite  for  his  retirement  on 
December  30,  1965.  whereas  he  had  in  fact 
performed  29  years,  U  months,  and  16  days 
of  such  service  at  such  time. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  found  in  the 
Dejjartment  of  the  Navy  report  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Morning  applied  for  optional  retire- 
ment with  30  years  of  creditable  service  to 
be  effective  December  30.  1965.  as  supply  com- 
mand management  officer.  Logistics  Division. 
Bureau  ol  Ships  (NAVSHIPSYSCOM) .  Wash- 
ington. DC.  He  was  advised  by  the  personnel 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  that  he  was 
eligible  for  optional  retirement  with  30  years 
of  creditable  service.  However,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  on  reviewing  Mr.  Morning's 
claim  for  optional  retirement,  discovered 
that  service  rendered  In  the  U.8  Maritime 
Service  Intermittently  for  the  period  from 
January  30.  1945.  to  August  9.  1946.  was  er- 
roneously credited  for  retirement  purposes. 
Without  such  service,  the  total  service  cred- 
itable for  retirement  purposes  was  only  29 
years.  4  months,  and  19  days.  This  was  off- 
set by  crediting  6  months,  25  days  of  credit- 
able service  with  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Public  Assist- 
ance Division.  With  thU  service  credited,  Mr. 
Morning  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  appU- 
catlon  had  performed  29  years.  11  months, 
and  16  days  of  creditable  service:  14  days 
short  of  the  30  years  of  creditable  service 
required  for  an  annuity  based  on  optional 
retirement.  The  administrative  error  and  Mr. 
Morning's  reliance  on  erroneous  Information 
were  without  fault  on  his  part. 

"In  view  of  the  above,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  Interposes  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  S.  1804." 

In  Eigreement  with  the  views  of  the  Navy, 
the  committee  recommends  the  bill  favor- 
ably. Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  here- 
of Is  the  favorable  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2104  >  for  the  relief  of  Mil- 
ton Kyhos  was  annoimced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


RUTH  E.  CALVERT 

The  bill  (S.  3138i  for  the  relief  of  Ruth 
E.  Calvert  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
Admin'.srraiar  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  auihor- 
Ized  and  directed  to  pay.  cut  of  money  ap- 
proprl.iicd  for  the  payment  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits, to  Ruth  E.  C'llvert.  of  Stirliiia;.  Ncv 
Jersey,  the  sum  of  $1,600.  representing  the 
an^ollnt  of  an  allowar.ce  erroneously  author- 
ized bv  the  Veterans'  Administration  on  be- 
half of  her  late  husband.  Ben  Sassm  Calvert, 
a  disabled  veteran,  for  the  purch.ise  of  a 
specially  equipped  automobile,  the  payment 
of  such  allowance  having  been  disallowed 
after  the  purchase  of  the  automobile  had 
been  made  by  the  said  veteran. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  aiiv  .iqent  or  a'torney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  is  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstandinsf.  Vio- 
lation oi  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  a 
nilsdemeanor  punishable  bv  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $1,000 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\e  printed  in 
the  REroRP  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-102  >.  explaining  tlie  purpo.'^es  of 
the  n:ea-  urc. 

There  beinu'  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa6  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow;; : 

PlRrosK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  direct  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  pay  $1,600  to  Ruth  E.  Calvert,  of  Stir- 
ling, N.J.,  representing  the  amount  of  an 
allowance  toward  the  purchase  price  of  a 
specially  equipped  automobile  that  the  V'et- 
erans'  Administration  erroneotisly  authorized 
for  her  late  husband.  Ben  S.tssin  Calvert,  the 
payment  of  which  was  disallowed  after  the 
veteran  had  purchased  the  automobile. 

ST.^TEMENT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  set  forth  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  follows: 

"Ben  Sassln  Calvert  ( XC-8666773 1  served 
honorably  In  the  tJ.S.  Armed  Forces  from 
Septemtjer  7.  1940  through  August  20.  1945. 
and  from  August  20.  1946.  through  November 
30.  1961.  In  a  rating  decision  of  July  23.  1964. 
the  Veterans'  Administration  established 
peacetime  service-connection  for  Mr.  Calvert's 
condition  of  metastatic  carcinoma  which,  it 
was  determined,  had  its  inception  in  1961.  He 
was  accordingly  awarded  disability  compen- 
sation for  total  disability,  A  subsequent  rat- 
ing of  March  23.  1967.  found  him  entitled 
to  a  higher  statutory  rate  of  compensation 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  use  of  both  'lower 
extremities  at  a  level  preventing  natyral 
knee  action  with  prostheses  in  place.  effecti|;e 
from  August  4.  1966. 

"In  May  1967,  Mr.  Calvert  filed  an  appUca 
tlon  for  an  award  of  monetary  assistance 
toward  the  purchase  of  an  automobile.  The 
law  {  38  use.  1901.  et  seq. )  authorizes  mone- 
tary assistance,  not  to  exceed  $1,600.  to  vet- 
erans who  incurred  the  loss  or  permanent 
loss  of  use  of  one  or  both  feet  laxnong  other 
specified  losses  i  from  disability  Incurred  in 
or  aggravated  by  World  War  II  or  Korean 
conflict  service.  The  benefit  Is  also  f>ayable 
where  the  disability  was  Incurred  In  or  ag- 
gravated by  service  after  January  31.  1955 
and  where  'the  Injury  was  Incurred  or  the 
disease  was  contracted  In  line  of  duty  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  performance  of  military 
duty."  Mr.  Calvert  was  not  entitled  to  this 
benefit  since  his  disability,  stemming  from 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  was  not  in- 
curred as  the  "direct  result  of  the  perform- 
ance of  military  duty."  However,  through 
error.  Mr.  Calvert  was  certified  as  entitled  to 
the  benefit.  Before  the  error  was  discovered 
and  the  veteran  notified,  he  had  contracted 


for  the  purchase  of  an  automobile,  had  t«ken 
delivery  of  the  new  car,  and  had  surrendered 
his  old  car  which  had  been  resold.  The  vet- 
eran filed  an  app>eal  from  the  decision  deny- 
ing him  the  SI. 600  allowance.  The  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals.  In  its  decision  of  March 
28,  1968,  denied  the  appeal  holding  that  the 
veteran  did  not  meet  the  criteria  of  law 
governing  the  grant  of  assistance  on  the  pur- 
chase price  of  an  automobile. 

"Following  the  veteran's  death.  Mrs.  Cal- 
ver'  s.-itisl.ed  the  contractual  obligation  by 
paying  the  $1,600  di'e  on  the  automobile.  She 
requested  that  she  be  afforded  relief  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  under  38  U.S.C. 
210(ci(2).  That  st.atutory  provision  author- 
.zes  the  Administrator  to  grant  equitable 
relief  where  benefits  "have  not  been  provided 
by  reason  of  administrative  error  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  any  of  its  em- 
ployees." This  request  war  denied  by  letter 
of  November  1,  1968.  While  recognizing  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  had  made  an 
error  m  the  case  in  issuing  a  certificate  of 
eliglbilty  to  the  veteran,  the  letter  pointed 
out  th;it  the  reason  the  benefits  In  question 
had  not  been  provided  was  not  berause  of 
that  error  but  because  Mr.  Calvert  did  not 
h.Tve  basic  eligibility  for  the  monetary  assist- 
ance. Hence,  the  case  did  not  come' within  the 
scope  of  38  U  S.C  210(c)  (2)  and  the  relief  re- 
qtiested  by  Mrs.  Calvert  could  not  be  granted. 

"It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Calvert  quite  prop- 
erly acted  under  the  semblance  of  authority 
provided  by  the  erroneous  certificate  of  eli- 
gibility and  was  misled  by  It  to  his.  and  Mrs. 
Calvert's,  detriment.  In  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  from  which  he  was  suffering,  it 
is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  his  nonentitlement  to  the 
SI, 600  allowance  he  would  not  have  con- 
tracted for  the  purchase  of  a  new  auto- 
mobile with  sp>ecial  controls  and  relln- 
qui  ;hed  his  old  automobile. 

"Acccrdingly.  while  we  generally  do  not 
favor  the  enactment  of  private  relief  legis- 
Lition.  In  view  of  the  facts  and  equities 
in  this  case,  we  recommend  the  favorable 
consideration  of  S.  3138  by  your  committee." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, believes  that  the  bill  is  meritorious 
ard  recommends  favorable  consideration  of 
S.  3133.  without  amendment. 


DONAL  N.  OCALLAGHAN 

Tiie  Senate  proceeded  to  ccn,sider  the 
bill  'S.  2755'  for  the  relief  of  Donal  N. 
O'Callaghan  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  6. 
after  the  word  "sum",  strike  out  "of 
$1,650  8,5".  and  Insert  "to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  under  section  5724 1  a  i  1 4 1 .  title 
5  of  tlie  United  States  Code  and  the  reeu- 
lalions  issued  thereunder  without  regard 
,0  section  4. Id  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
get  Circular  Numbered  A-56.  Revised. 
October  12,  1966.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

S.  2755 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Dona!  N.  O'Callaghan  of  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
the  sum  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under 
section  5724(a)(4),  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under without  regard  to  section  4  Id  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  Numbered 
A  56.  Revised.  October  12,  1966.  Such  sum 
represents  the  amount  of  expenses  the  said 
Donal  N.  O'Callaghan  incurred  in  selling  his 
residence  in  Carson  City,  Nevada,  incident 
to  his  transfer  In  June  1967,  as  an  employee 


of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparediies'^.  from 
one  location  to  another  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Government,  the  said  Donal  N  O'Cal- 
laghan h.avu^g  been  unable,  dvie  ^o  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control,  to  comply  with  a 
Goveriiment  regulation  perinitting  reim- 
bur.ieinent  of  such  expenses  only  in  the  case 
of  sales  completed  within  one  yeur  after 
tran.=  fer. 

Sec'  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  exces.s  of  20  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  cr  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  acccutit  t:f  Services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation 
of  this  section  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  8hOO0. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  lime. 
and  pas.^ed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  :n  the 
Recori-1  an  excerpt  from  the  report  No. 
91-10221,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
ir.ca-ure. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OP     AMENDMENT 

T'ne  amendment  is  inserted  at  the  request 
of  the  CDmptrolIer  Cieneral  and  has  the  ef- 
fect of  requiring  the  claimant  to  prove  his 
lois  was  the  amount  claimed  in  the  bill  as 
introduced. 

PURPOSE 

The  purp.jse  of  tlie  bill  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  'o  pav, 
out  uf  any  money  in  the  Trea-rarv  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated,  to  Donal  N,  O'Callaghan 
of  Car.son  City.  Nev..  the  sum  of  hi-^  losses  on 
a  Government  move.  Such  .sum  represents  the 
amouiit  of  expenses  the  said  Donal  N.  O'Cal- 
lagha-i  incurred  in  selling  hi^  res!de;!ce  in 
Carson  City.  Nev.,  Incident  to  his  transfer 
In  June  1967.  as  an  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  from  one  iutation 
to  another  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  said  Donal  N.  OCalLtghan  hav- 
ing been  unable,  due  to  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control,  to  comply  with  a  Ocvern- 
ment  regulation  permitting  reimbursement 
of  such  expenses  only  in  the  case  of  sales 
completed  within  1  year  after  transfer. 

ST.^TEMENT 

Public  Law  39-516  provides,  in  part,  that 
under  regulatl.  ns  promulgated  by  the  Pres- 
ident, funds  available  to  the  departments  for 
their  administrative  expenses  shall  be  .avail- 
able for  the  reimbursement  of  all  or  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  sale  and  acquisition  of 
their  residences  (or  the  settlement  of  unex- 
pired leases)  by  certain  Federal  officers  and 
employees  transferred  to  new  locatioi^s  inci- 
dent to  their  employment.  Such  reinibur'e- 
ment  is  made  pursuant  to  regulatioii>  pro- 
mulgated for  the  President  by  the  B.irtaii  of 
the  Budget. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  regulations  i  section 
4.1  of  Circular  No.  A-56)  permit  such  reim- 
bursement only  wh?n  "the  settlement  datfs 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  or  lease  termina- 
tion transactions  for  which  reimbursement 
is  requested  are  not  later  than  1  -ear  after 
the  date  on  which  the  employee  reported  for 
duty  at  the  new  official  station,  exrep-  tha' 
an  appropriate  extension  of  time  be  author- 
ized by  the  head  of  the  department  or  his 
designee  when  settlement  Is  necessarily  de- 
layed because  of  litigation" 

Evidently  the  pendency  of  litigation  is  the 
only  valid  reason  for  granting  extensions 
of  time. 

Mr.  O'Callaghan  entered  en  duty  as  re- 
gional director  of  his  agency  on  June  1.  196". 
at    Santa    Rosa.    Calif.,    leaving    his    family 
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at  his  last  official  residence  in  Carson  City, 
Nev..  where  efforts  were  underway  to  sell  the 

subject  dwelling.  On  January  30.  1968.  Mr. 
O'Callaghan  moved  hi';  family  to  Santa  Pl<5sa. 
and  left  sales  efforts  to  a  real  estate  agency. 

By  letter  dated  November  7,  1968.  the 
regional  director  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration supports  Mr.  O  Callaghan's 
cla'm  that  liomes  in  Carson  City,  were  "very 
difficult  to  sell  dtiring  the  period  of  June 
1967  to  August  1968."  He  states  that  "our 
records  show  that  very  few  new  homes  were 
built  and  sold  in  the  area  during  this  time. 
Likewise,  the  market  was  very  slow  for  the 
sale  of  existing  homes." 

When  Mr.  O'Callaghan  finally  sold  his 
house  on  Augtist  14.  1968.  he  did  so  by  taking 
a  down  payment  of  only  $700  and  a  second 
mortgage  of  S2.588.48.  an  arrangement  which 
Mr.  O  Callaghan  states  worked  a  hardship  on 
hmi  but  which  nevertheless,  had  to  be  made 
in  view  of  rental  payments  and  mortgage 
payments  he  was  making  on  his  new  and  old 
residences. 

Mr  O'Callaghan  did  all  he  could  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  at  considerable  hard- 
ship to  his  financial  situation.  Under  the 
foregoing  circumstances  the  committee  be- 
lieves the  bill  is  meritorious  and  accordingly 
recommends  favorable  consideration  of  S. 
2755.  as  amended. 


JOHN    BORBRIDGE,    JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  '8.  2834'  for  the  relief  of  John  Bor- 
bridte.  Jr..  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  "with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "of",  strike  out  "$1,639.61,"  and  in- 
sert "SI. 584. 61, ':  so  as  to  make  tlie  bill 
read: 

S.  2834 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenu'.''.  in  Cotigress  assembled,  That  Jo'nn 
Borbrldge.  Junior,  of  Anchorage.  Alaska,  is 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1.584.«!. 
representing  the  amount  of  cr'Sts  erroneously 
paid  by  the  United  States  to  move  the  said 
John  Borbridge.  Junior,  his  dependents,  and 
his  household  goods  in  1967  from  Juneati. 
.Mask.!,  to  .'Anchorage.  Aliska.  the  said  John 
Borbridge.  Junior,  having  made  sur-h  move 
to  accept  a  civilian  pcsiticn  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  after  having  been  er- 
roneously advised  that  the  Department  of 
He.ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare  had  author- 
ization to  p.iy  such  costs.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  any  accounts  In  regard  to  such 
liability,  full  credit  sh.ill  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liabilitv  is  relieved  by  this 
Ac:. 

Sec.  2.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  pav.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wi.se  appropriated,  to  the  said  John  Bor- 
bridge. Junior,  the  stim  of  any  amount  re- 
ceived or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of 
the  liability  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

lb  I  No  p.trt  of  any  amount  approprinted 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  bv  any  ac:ent  or  attoriiev  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  Is  unlawful, 
'■ny  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Violation  of  this  subsection  is  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  bv  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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I  No.  91-1023'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

statement 

The  US.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  no 
objection  to  the  bill  a-s  amended. 

In  its  report  to  the  committee  on  the 
claim,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  said: 

"The  proposed  legislation  would  relieve  Mr 
Borbrldge  of  all  liability  for  the  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  "the  $1,639.61  errone- 
ously paid  by  the  United  States  to  move  him. 
his  dependents,  and  his  household  goods  In 
1967  from  Juneau.  Alaska,  to  Anchorage. 
Ala.=  ka.  to  accept  a  civilian  position  with  the 
FHiblic  Health  Service. 

"Mr.  Borbrldge  was  hired  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  position  of  native  affairs  officer 
with  the  .'\laska  .^Te.\  Native  Health  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  Anchora^'e.  Alaska,  The  personnel 
or  administrative  officer  who  did  the  hiring 
advised  Mr.  Borbridge  that  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
for  himself,  his  immediate  family,  and  his 
household  goods,  and  personal  effects.  Pay- 
ment was  later  made  by  the  Government  for 
Mr.  Borbridge's  expenses  incurred  in  mov« 
Ing  from  his  place  of  residence  In  Juneau. 
Alaska,  to  his  first  post  o;  duty  in  Anchorage. 
Alaska.  Mr.  Borbridge  was  subsequently  ad- 
vised that  the  payment  was  made  in  error 
and  that  he  would  be  required  to  repay  the 
Ciovernment. 

"On  February  26.  1969.  Mr.  Borbridge  filed 
a  claim  with  tlie  Comptroller  General  for  re- 
payment of  the  transportation  expenses.  On 
July  9.  1969.  the  Comptroller  General,  in 
claim  No.  Z-2379211.  ruled  that  since  Mr. 
Borbridge  was  not  a  Federal  Government  em- 
ployee when  he  accepted  the  position  with 
Public  Health  Service,  and  since  the  position 
of  natl\e  affairs  officer  was  not  one  fur  wiiich 
tlie  Civil  Service  Commission  had  determined 
a  manpower  shortage  existed  under  5  U  S  C. 
5723,  Mr.  Borbridge  was  not  entitled  to  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
to  his  first  post  of  duty  The  Comptroller 
General  further  stated  that  the  Government 
was  not  bound  by  the  negligence  or  erroneous 
acts  of  its  officers  or  agents  and  that  no  au- 
thority existed  to  waive  recovery  of  the  er- 
roneous payment 

"It  is  evident  that  when  Mr.  Borbridge  ac- 
cepted the  position  with  the  Government 
he  did  so  with  the  belief  that  he  would  incur 
no  expenses  in  moving  his  family  from  their 
place  of  residence  to  his  first  post  of  duty. 
A  new  employee  being  hired  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  all  the  technicalities  of  the 
travel,  transportation,  and  appointment  reg- 
ulat^lons.  To  require  him  to  repay  the  Gov- 
ernment under  these  circumstances  would 
impose  an  unfair  and  unnecessary  burden  on 
him. 

"We  have  been  informally  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  the  proper  amount  of  relief  should 
be  $1,584.61  since  Mr.  Borbridge  did  not  in 
fact  use  a  $55  authorization  for  air  ship- 
ment of  personal  effects.  The  Commission 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  S.  2834  provided  it  is  amended  to  grant 
relief  of  $1,584.61." 


sert  "Ram.say";  on  page  2.  line  2,  after 
the  word  'Glen",  strike  out  "Ramsey" 
and  in.-ert  "Ram.say";  and  in  line  3, 
after  the  word  "Ann",  strike  out  "Ram- 
sey" and  in.sert  'Ramsay";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

S.  311 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  Tliat.  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing 
for  the  barring  of  claims  against  the  United 
Suites",  approved  October  9.  1940  (54  Stat. 
1061:  31  use.  71a(l)).  the  Sicretary  of  the 
Army  is  authorized  to  receive,  consider,  and 
approve  in  the  amount  not  to  exceed  $286.50 
any  claim  filed  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  James  Glen 
Ramsay  (Army  Serial  Number  224186 1  of 
114  North  llth  Street.  Miles  City.  Montana, 
for  a  refund  of  dedtictiors  which  were  made 
in  1918  and  1919  from  the  military  pay  of 
the  said  James  Glen  Ramsay  for  the  support 
of  his  mother.  Ann  Ran-is:.y.  and  which  were 
not  paid  to  his  mother 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Glen 
Ramsay." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  have  pr:nted  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1024",  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF  AMENDMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  amendmen's  is  to  cor- 
rect the  spelling  of  the  claimant's  name  and 
insert  a  delinit-e  monetary  amount  of  the 
claim  in  accordance  with  the  available  gov- 
ernmental records. 

PURPOSE   OF  THE    BILI.    AS  AMENDED 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended  is  that 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  providing 
for  the  barring  of  claims  against  the  United 
States",  approved  October  9.  1940  (54  Stat. 
1061;  31  use.  71a(li  ).  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy  is  authorized  to  receive.  cons;(ier.  and 
approve  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $286,50, 
any  claim  fJed  within  6  months  after  tlie  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  by  James  Glen 
Ramsay  (Army  Serial  No.  2'24I86i  of  114 
North  llth  Street.  Miles  City.  Mont,  for  a 
refund  of  deductloits  which  were  made  In 
1918  and  1919  from  the  military  pay  of  the 
said  James  Glen  Ramsay  for  the  support  of 
his  mother,  .".nn  Ramsay,  and  which  were 
not  paid  to  his  mother. 


JAMES  GLEN  RAMSAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consic'er  the 
bill  iS.  311 1  for  the  relief  of  Jame-,  Glen) 
Ramsay  which  iiad  been  reported  fro, 
the   Committee   on    the   Ju'li-'iary 
amendments  on  page  1.  line  7.  after  t..„ 
•vvord  "approve",  insert  "in  the  arnouiit 
not  to  exceed  S236.50 ':  at  tl;e  beginning 
of  line  10.  strike  cut     Ramsey"  and  In- 


SMITH30NIAN  INSTITUTION  PLANS 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MUSEUM 
SUPPORT  AND  DEPOSITORY  FA- 
CILinES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  comider  the 
bili  'S.  209'  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
22/1949  '63  Stat.  623'.  so  as  to  author- 
Ihe  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
soni^  Institution  to  plan  and  construct 
mu.seian  support  and  depo^-itory  facili- 
tie5«^hich  had  been  reported  from  the 
ommittee  on  Rules  and  Adm;n:.^tration 
•ith  an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  4, 
iifter  the  word  "publications;",  strike  out 
and  funher.  appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized  to  plan  and  construct  museum 
support    and   depository    facilities,    and 
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these  appropriations  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended."  and,  in  lieu  thereof. 
Insert  "and  further,  appropriations  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  are  hereby  authorized 
for  preliminary  planning  and  design  of 
museum  support  and  depository  facilities 
proposed  to  be  constructed  on  land  pres- 
ently owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  such  funds  to  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  total  design  cost  of 
the  proposed  facilities,  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

S.  209 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  August  22,  1949,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  Tollows: 

"Sec.  2.  Appropriations  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Astrophyslcal  Observation  and 
the  making  of  solar  observations  at  high  alti- 
tudes: for  repairs  and  alterations  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  occupied  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  elsewhere:  and  for  preparation  of 
manuscripts,  drawings,  and  Illustrations  for 
publications;  and  further,  appropriations 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  are  hereby  authorized 
for  preliminary  planning  and  design  of  mu- 
seum support  and  deposlt-ory  facilities  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  on  land  presently 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  within 
the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, such  funds  to  be  considered  a  ptirt 
of  the  total  design  cost  oT  the  proposed  fa- 
cilities, and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
{jended  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1030^  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  209  as  referred  would  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
planning  and  construction  of  museum  sup- 
port and  depository  facilities. 

COMMlmrE  AtfENDMENTS 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion adopted  an  amendment  to  S.  209  to 
limit  the  authorized  appropriation  to  $500,- 
000,  to  specify  that  the  proposed  museum 
support  and  depository  facilities  be  con- 
structed on  land  presently  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovernment  within  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  appropriated  funds  to 
preliminary  planning  and  design  of  the  fa- 
cilities. 

BACXGROUKO 

S.  209.  as  amended,  is  Intended  as  a  first 
step  toward  providing  adequate  storage  and 
support  facilities  for  the  large  and  growing 
national  collections  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  collections  under  the  care  of  the 
Smithsonian  now  number  In  excess  of  60  mil- 
lion objects.  The  total  Includes  Items  sought 
by  the  Smithsonian  for  historical  or  scien- 
tific value,  gifts  from  foreign  countries,  and 
donations  of  valuable  Items  from  Individuals. 
These  Items  vary  in  size  from  specimens  a  few 
millimeters  In  diameter  to  full-scale  exam- 
ples of  American  rocketry  and  aircraft. 

The  problem  of  storing  these  Items  when 
they  are  not  on  public  display  Is  becoming 


Increasingly  critical.  The  national  collection 
has  been  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  million 
Items  a  year  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration conducted  a  Joint  hearing  on  8. 
209  on  September  23,  1969,  together  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Library  and  Memorials  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  subcommittee  examined  in  detail  the 
storage  needs  of  the  Smithsonian,  the  In- 
stitution's efl'orts  to  control  the  growth  of  the 
collections,  and  the  projected  costs  of  the 
proposed  storage  and  support  facilities. 

Officials  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
testified  that  additions  to  the  collections  are 
screened  carefully  to  limit  accessions  to  ma- 
terials valuable  for  exhibition,  research,  or 
historical  piu-poses.  The  committee  was  as- 
sured that  existing  collections  are,  in  addi- 
tion, periodically  reviewed  and  unnecessary 
Items  In  the  collections  removed  Proper  care, 
full  utilization,  and  adequate  review  of  the 
existing  collections  are  hampered  however  by 
existing  crowded  storage  conditions. 

Nearly  all  of  the  national  collections  are 
now  stored  either  in  the  complex  of  Smith- 
sonian buildings  on  the  Mall  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  temporary,  obsolete  metal 
buildings  at  a  20-acre  storage  site  In  Silver 
Hill.  Md. 

The  committee  believes  that  use  of  space  in 
buildings  on  the  Mall  for  storage  is  undesir- 
able. The  Mall  buildings  were  constructed 
primarily  for  display  in  an  area  convenient 
to  visitors.  Space  on  the  Mall  is  far  too  lim- 
ited and  valuable  to  be  devoted  to  any  sub- 
stantial extent  to  warehouse  functions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  existing  structures  at 
Silver  Hill  do  not  provide  adequate,  secure, 
modern  storage. 

Smithsonian  officials  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  they  envision  a  10-year  construc- 
tion program  to  provide  600,000  square  feet 
of  depository  and  support  facility  space.  The 
current  estimated  cost  of  the.se  facilities,  in- 
cluding .allowances  for  cost  escalation  during 
the  10-year  period,  is  $19,980,000. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion believes  that  the  need  for  modern  de- 
pository and  support  facilities  for  the  Smith- 
sonian has  been  demonstrated.  The  commit- 
tee believes  further  that  the  Smithsonian 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  maximum 
use  of  existing  buildings  on  the  Mall  for 
public  display  purposes,  and  utilize  less  ex- 
pensive buildings,  less  centrally  located,  for 
storage  and  support  functions. 

The  committee  is  concerned,  however,  that 
the  expenditures  for  new  depoeltory  and 
support  facilities  be  held  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level,  particularly  at  a  time  when  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditiu-es  must  be  re- 
strained. Accordingly,  the  committee  has 
limited  the  current  authorization  to  $500,- 
000  for  preliminary  planning  and  design  of 
the  proposed  facilities  The  Congress  thus 
will  have  an  oppwrtunlty  to  review  the  plans 
before  funding  for  constrviction  is  author- 
ized. 

The  committee  believes  further  that  the 
proposed  facilities  should  be  planned  for  a 
site  already  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  within  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has  amended 
the  bin  accordingly. 


BILL  PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  14213 »,  to  amend  sec- 
tions 5580  and  5581  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes to  provide  for  additional  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


SPECIAL  POLICEMEN  AT  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  bill  (H.R.  14452)  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  special  pohcemen  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1026),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

H.R.  14452  would  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  or  his  delegate  to  designate  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
to  serve  as  special  policemen  to  protect  per- 
sons and  property  In  premises  and  adjacent 
areas  occupied  by  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Under  regula- 
tions which  would  be  prescribed  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer,  employees  designated  as  special 
policemen  would  be  authorized  to  bear  and 
use  arms  In  the  p)erformance  of  their  duties; 
to  make  arrest  for  violations  of  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and  to  enforce  the 
regulations  of  the  Public  Printer,  including 
the  removal  from  Government  Printing  Office 
premises  of  Individuals  who  violate  such 
regulations.  The  Jurisdiction  of  special  police- 
men In  premises  occupied  by  or  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  adjacent  areas  would  be  concurrent  with 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  respective  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  where  the  premises  are  lo- 
cated. 


TIME  OFF  AS  COMPENSATION  FOR 
OVERTIME  WORKED  BY  CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  bill  (H.R.  14453)  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  grant  time  off  as  com- 
pensation for  overtime  worked  by  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1027),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  14453  would  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  grant  employees  paid  on  an  annual 
basis  compensatory  time  off  from  duty  in- 
stead of  overtime  pay  for  overtime  work. 
Additional  Information  on  the  purpose  and 
background  of  H.R.  14453.  excerpted  from 
the  accompanying  House  report  (H.  Rept.  91- 
1121),  Is  as  follows: 

"PURPOSE 

"The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  grant  leglsla- 
tlve  sanctions  for  the-longstanding  policy  of 
the  Public  Printer  which  permits,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  paid  overtime,  the  granting  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  time  off  from  duty  to 
annual  salaried  employees  who  are  required 
to  work  overtime.  The  proposal,  which  is  pat- 
terned after  an  authorization  to  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  (5  U.S.C.  5543(b) ) ,  is  sub- 
mitted In  accordance  with  a  recommendation 
by  the  Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing." 
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AIR  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  BY 
FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  421)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  entitled  "Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment by  Federal  Facilities"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  421 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  with  illus- 
trations, as  a  Senate  dociunent,  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, entitled,  "Air  Pollution  Abatement  by 
Federal  Facilities",  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  section  ni(b)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and  that 
there  be  printed  two  thousand  five  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1028),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  421  would  provide  (1) 
that  there  be  printed,  with  Illustrations,  as 
a  Senate  document,  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  en- 
titled "Air  Pollution  Abatement  by  Federal 
Facilities,"  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  section  111(b)  of  the  Clean 
Mr  Act,  as  amended,  and  (2)  that  there  be 
printed  2.500  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows : 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To   print   as    a    document    1 1.500 

copies)     $1,535.54 

2,500  additional  copies,   at  $72.34 

per  thousand 180.85 

Total  estimated  cost.  Senate 
Resolution   421 1,716.39 


THE  1970  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  UR- 
BAN AREA  TRAFFIC  OPERATIONS 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  427)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  "The  1970 
Annual  Report  on  Urban  Area  Traffic 
Operations  Improvement  Programs"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  427 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  with  lllus- 
tratlons,  as  a  Senate  document,  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  entitled, 
'The  1970  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Area 
Traffic  Operations  Improvement  Programs 
(TOPICS)",  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  section  10  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
495),  and  that  there  be  printed  two  thou- 
sands five  hundred  additional  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-1029),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  427  would  provide  (1) 
that  there  be  printed,  with  Illustrations,  as 
B  Senate  document,  the  repwrt  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  entitled  "The  1970 


Annual  Report  on  Urban  Area  Traffic  Oper- 
ations Improvement  Programs  (TOPICS)", 
submitted  to  the  Congres  in  accordance  with 
section  10  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-495):  and  (2)  that 
there  be  printed  2.500  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The    printing-cost    estimate,    supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To   print    as   a    document    (1,500 

copies) $1,896.61 

2.500  additional  copies,  at  $76  47 

per  thousand 191  18 


Total  estimated  cost.  Senate 

Resolution   427 2.  087  79 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <S.  734)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


SYLVIA  M.  COLEMAN 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  430 1   to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Sylvia  M.  Coleman  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows; 
S.  Res.  430 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
to  Sylvia  M.  Coleman,  widow  of  Raleigh  S. 
Coleman.  Junior,  an  employee  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Oceanocraphic  Ship  Operating 

SCHEDXn-ES 

A  letter  from  the  Oceanographer  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting,  foar  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  on  oceanographlc  ship 
operating  schedules  dated  June  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Health  Professionai-s  and  Nurses 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Informing  the  Senate 
the  report  on  health  educational  assistance 
and  nurse  training  due  prior  to  July  1,  1970, 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  will  be 
delayed:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


Proposed  Legislation  To  PaovmE  Employ- 
ment Within  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection OF  Commissioned  OmcERS  of  the 
Health  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  employ- 
ment wlthm  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  for  other  purposes  iwlih 
accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Sale  and  Exchange  of  Paintings 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
report  to  Congressman  Hastings  Keith  on 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  paintings  by  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  i  with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  July  17.  1970,  he  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

S.  980.  An  act  to  provide  courts  of  the 
United  Stales  with  jurisdiction  over  contract 
claims  against  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  1520.  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  failing 
newspapers: 

H.R  7517.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal 
Zone  Code  to  provide  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments In  cash  relief  payments  to  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  11766.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966; 

H.R.  12758.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  volunteers 
in  the  park  program,  and  for  other  purpose-s: 

H.R.  16595.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;    and 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  States. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  3192.  A  blU  to  designate  the  navigation 
lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship 
channel  In  the  State  of  California  as  the 
William  G.  Stone  navigation  lock  (Rept.  No. 
91-1032). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Qlenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  40&7.  A  bin  to  preserve  and  stabilize  the 
domestic  gold  mining  industry  on  public, 
Indian,  and  other  land.'^  within  the  United 
States  and  to  increase  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  gold  to  meet  the  needs  of  Industry 
and  national  defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S,  4098.  A  bill  entitled  "Polleeman's  Salary 
Supplemental  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  H.^rtke  when  lie  in- 
troduced the  bill  appeiir  later  in  tlie  Record 
under   the   appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  4099.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2771  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  final 
settlement  of  accounts  of  deceased  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Miller  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


OF     THE 
SUPPLE- 


S.  4098— INTRODUCTION 
POLICEMAN'S  SALARY 
?,IENT  ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  there  i.s 
a  crisis  in  law  cnforrement  in  this  coun- 
try. Last  year,  this  domestic  war  resulted 
in  200,000  cajualties  and  huge  property 
losses.  I  behove  this  crisis  stems,  in  part, 
from  an  increasing  demand  for  highly 
qualified  police  officei-s  combined  with  a 
seemint!  reluctance  on  government's  part 
to  pay  our  policemen  an  adequate  salary. 
For  this  reason.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  a  minimum  annual 
salary  o:  S  10,000  for  full-time  police 
officers. 

Thourh  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
crime  in  tins  country  range  upwards  of 
S35  billion,  the  Presidents  Crime  Com- 
mission reports  tJiat  tiie  420,000  police- 
men in  America  are  operating  on  an  an- 
nual budget  of  S2'2  billion.  Out  of  every 
tax  dollar,  only  a  penny  goes  for  law  en- 
forcement. The  nationwide  average  pay 
for  a  ix^hce  officer  is  less  than  $7,000,  a 
figure  which  constitutes  in  J,  Edgar 
Hoover's  word.-;,  "a  national  disgrace." 
When  one  compares  the  average  patrol- 
man's maximum  weekly  pay  of  S149  with 
tile  S233  a  man  can  earn  in  most  con- 
struction trades,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
one  of  the  sources  of  our  crisis  in  law- 
enforcement.  Inflation  chips  away  at  the 
policemaii's  standard  of  living;  while, 
far  more  rminouily,  the  rising  crime  rate 
makes  th?  policeman's  job  increasingly 
daneerous.  The  income  necessary  for  a 
family  o:  four  to  maintain  a  moderate 
standard  of  living,  as  given  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Lab.ir  Statistics,  now  stands  at 
S10.077:  we  are  forcing  our  policemen  to 
m.ounUi^'.t  m  order  to  provide  for  their 
families. 

A  man  v  ilhnc;  to  accept  the  low  pay 
and  nsk  that  attends  being  a  policeman 
is  given  little  incentive  to  do  his  best. 
Since  tiic  average  maximum  pay  for  a 
policeman  l.^  only  about  SI, 200  more  than 
the  average  starling  salary,  mo.-^t  police- 
men receive  little  financial  reward  for 
sliowint'  unusual  ability.  Indianapolis 
patrolmen,  for  example,  start  at  S7,000; 
all  they  have  to  .set  their  sights  on  is  a 
maximum  :^i^l?.ry  of  .$7,500. 

In  the  past,  law  enforcement  has  re- 
ceived a  low  budget  priority;  the  result  is 
that  today  we  face  a  critical  shorta'-;e  of 
pohce  m  America    Acro.ss  the  country, 


police  chiefs  of  medium  size  and  bm'  cities 
report  their  departments  are  below  their 
authorized  .strength  by  an  averaue  of  10 
percent.  We  would  need  50.000  new  ix)- 
licemen  just  to  bring  all  the  police  de- 
partments in  the  country  up  to  their  1967 
autiiorized  strength.  More  policemen  will 
be  needed  to  cope  with  demographic 
trends;  the  most  crime-prcne  segment  of 
the  population — poor  urban  youths  aged 
15  to  24— will  increase  disproportionately 
imtil  1975. 

The  etlect  of  the  growing  population  in 
urban  areas  and  the  accompanying  rise 
in  the  crime  rate  on  police  manpower 
requirements  will  be  further  exacerbated 
by  a  sharp  ri.se  in  the  retirement  rate  of 
police  ofTicers  presently  serving.  The  end 
of  World  War  II  saw  a  rapid  upsurge  in 
police  recruitments;  25  years  later,  these 
men  are  reachin..i  pension  eligibility.  Now 
40  percent  of  the  Los  Angeles  police  force 
is  eligible  for  retirement.  Soon  we  will 
have  to  replace  the.se  men  besides  adding 
men  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  an 
urban  society. 

It  is  more  than  jast  a  question  of  ntun- 
bcrs;  today  we  need  a  new  breed  of  law 
enforcement  oiFicer,  with  specialized 
knowledge  in  everything  from  law  to 
crowd  psychology.  Existing  pay  scales 
have  proved  incapable  of  attracting  men 
who  can  meet  the  high  standards  our 
times  require.  The  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment, one  of  the  Nation's  finest,  is 
forced  to  turn  away  all  but  3  percent  of 
its  applicants  for  police  service,  because 
they  lack  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Pay  raises  do  bring  definite  results  in 
recruiting  qualified  personnel;  the  high 
motivation  and  fierce  competition  for 
entry  which  is  associated  with  the  FBI 
is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  fact  that 
FBI  agents  start  at  58,400  and  eventu- 
ally advance  to  salaries  of  $17,000  in  the 
same  assignments. 

Some  people  fear  that  a  bill  to  guar- 
antee a  minimum  salary  for  policemen 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  a  Federal 
police  force.  This  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 
All  this  bill  seeks  is  to  attract  qualified 
men  into  police  service.  The  Safe  Streets 
Act  is  an  acceptable  vehicle  for  channel- 
ing Federal  funds  to  the  States  for  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  policemen.  I  think 
opponents  of  this  measure  lose  sight  of 
its  primary  purpo.se — to  provide  assist- 
ance to  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
agencies,  to  help  them  improve  their  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  One  simply  can- 
njt  get  around  the  fact  that  90  percent  of 
the  costs  of  law  enforcement  are  salaries 
to  personnel.  If  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  have  a  serious  role  in  com- 
bating crime,  sub.sidizing  the  .salaries  of 
law  enforcement  officers  must  be  part  of 
that  role. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  statement,  I 
spoke  of  domestic  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  This  war  is  very  familiar  to  the 
residents  of  Washingt.on,  D.C.  If  last 
week  was  an  average  week,  there  were 
five  homicides,  six  rap:"s,  200  auto  thefts, 
238  robberies,  and  447  burglaries.  'Well 
trained  police  cannot  defeat  crime  alone 
but  an  adequate,  efficient  police  force  is 
an  imperative  first  step.  Unless  police- 
men receive  the  adequate  pay  this  bill 
guarantees,  the  war  against  crime  will 
continue  to  be  as  unwinnable  as  the  one 
in  Indochina, 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      »Mr. 


Mathi.\s»,  Tile  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Theijill  'S.  4098'  entitled  "Policeman's 
Salary  Supplement  Act,"  was  received, 
read  Uvice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  4099— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  FINAL  SETTLEMENT 
OF  ACCOUNTS  OF  DECEASED  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  cancel  any  indebtedness 
for  excess  leave  of  a  serviceman  who  is 
killed  in  action.  A  situation  has  come 
to  my  attention  which  needs  leffislative 
correction.  Several  of  my  constituents 
have  notified  me  of  a  case  where  an  Iowa 
serviceman  had  used  9  days  more  leave 
than  he  had  accumulated  at  the  time, 
and  when  he  was  subsequently  killed  in 
action  in  'Vietnam,  his  final  paycheck 
was  reduced  to  recoup  the  excess  leave. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  the  authority  to  cancel  an 
enlisted  member's  indebtedness  to  tlie 
United  States.  However,  the  Comptroller 
General  has  ruled  that  this  authority 
may  be  exercised  only  with  respect  to 
a  member  who  is  on  active  duty,  and 
may  not  be  used  for  the  remi.ssion  or 
cancellation  of  an  enlisted  man's  indebt- 
edness to  the  Government  after  his  status 
as  an  enlisted  man  has  terminated— 
even  when  this  results  from  being  killed 
in  action. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  R.  F.  Keller,  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
concerning  this  matter  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRn  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  simply 
provide  that  a  setoff  may  not  be  made 
ai^ainst  an  amount  for  pay  and  allow- 
ances due  a  serviceman  whose  termina- 
tion of  service  resulted  from  his  being 
killed  by  enemy  action.  The  bill  would 
be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1964,  which 
conforms  with  Executive  Order  11216  by 
which  the  President  designated  'Vietnam 
and  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  as  a 
combat  zone  for  the  purposes  of  section 
112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  with 
January  1,  1964,  being  the  date  combat 
activities  began  in  that  zone, 

I  urge  that  prompt  consideration  be 
given  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Mathiasi.  The  bill  will  be  receiv?d  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS,  4099 1  to  amend  section 
2771  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  final  settlement  of  accounts  of 
deceased  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Miller  is 
as  follows ; 

COMPTROLLEI       GeNER.M.       OF       THE 

United  State.s. 

Washington.  D.C.  July  16,  1970. 
Hon.  J.^c■K  Miller. 
U.S.  Srnati'. 

Dear  Senator  Miller:  This  is  In  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  June  17,  1970,  re- 
questing an  opinion  whether  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  authority  to  administratively  waive 
changes  for  excess  leave  granted  to  a  member 
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of  the  armed  ser^-lces  who  Is  subsequently 
killed  while  on  active  duty. 

Sections  4837(d)  6161  and  9a37(d)  of  title 
10,  US.  Code,  provide  for  the  remitting  or 
cancelling  of  an  "enll.sted  member's"  debts 
remaining  unpaid  before  or  at  the  tin.e  of 
his  honorable  "dLscharge,"  If  the  Secretary 
concerned  considers  such  action  to  be  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States.  This 
authority  extends  to  debts  resultmt;  from 
overpayn:.'nts   of   pay   and   allowances. 

Section  4837(d),  cited  above,  1^  applicable 
vo  the  Army  and  provides: 

"td)  If  lie  considers  it  m  the  best  interest 
cf  '.he  United  States,  the  Secretary  may  have 
remi'ted  or  cancelled  a-iy  part  of  an  en- 
l!:-iTed  member:,  Indebtedness  t.o  the  United 
State-  'iT  an;-  r.f  its  instrumenlalities  remain- 
ing unpaid  before,  or  at  the  time  of,  that 
member's  honorable  discharge." 

We  have  held  that  all  the  statute  appar- 
ently requires  before  remission  action  may 
be  taken  is  an  indebtedness  tu  the  United 
States  over  v.'liich  the  Department  concerned 
has  Jurisdiction  and  a  currr-nt  .status  for  the 
debtor  as  an  enlisted  man  See  38  C-  mp.  Gen. 
788  (1959).  In  39  Comp.  Ocn.  415,  41P  (1959), 
which  you  Slate  you  liave  .studied,  we  held 
that  once  the  member's,  status  on  the  active 
list  IG  terminated  a  debt  c:iiiiiot  be  remitted 
cr  cancelled  under  the  authority  of  section 
4837fd)  or  section  9837(d),  That  conclusion 
was  based  on  ih"  lejjisiaiive  hisiorv  of  sec- 
tions 4837(d)  and  9837(d),  which  indicated 
that  the  primary  purpos-e  of  those  statutory 
enactments  war.  to  alleviate  a  serious  morale 
problem  cf  indebted  enlisted  men  on  active 
duly. 

While  an  Indebted  enlis'ed  man  on  active 
duty  w.)uld  bo  vitally  interested  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  hi.s  Indebtedness  mlt,'ht  be  can- 
celled prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  hi.s  disciiaige 
and  thus  he  could  return  to  private  life  free 
of  such  indebtedness,  we  find  nothing  in  the 
law  which  would  permit  canceliaiu.n  of  such 
an  indebtedness  after  his  active  serrice  is 
termmattd.  The  statutes  are  phrased  in 
term.3of  ■'an  enlisted  number's  indebiedness" 
and  authorize  action  '■belore,  or  at  the  time 
of"  a  member's  discharge,  all  of  which  seem 
to  contemplate  action  while  the  enlisted 
man  is  under  active  military  ccnirol  Hence, 
it  Is  our  view  that  those  provisions  of  law 
furnish  no  authority  for  the  remission  or 
cancellation  of  an  enlisted  man'.s  indebted- 
ness tj  the  Government  after  his  status  as 
an  enlisted  man  has  terminated  upon  his 
death 

V.<-  trust  this  will  serve  the  purpc:se  of 
your  inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F,  Keller, 
Assistant  Compt:  oiler  General  of  the 
United  States. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon'.  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

S.    4080    AND    S.    4081 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.-:ent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  di.stinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr.  Anderson;  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case  I  be  made  cosponsors  of  two  bills, 
S.  41^80,  to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  improve  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bail  Agency,  authorize 
a  Di.5irict  of  Columbia  Public  Defender 
Agency,  allow  the  Di-strict  of  Columbia  to 
participate  in  the  Interstate  Compact  on 
Juveniles,  and  for  other  piu-poses:  and 
S-  4081,  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  relating  to  juvenile 
proceedings,  to  re\1se  the  laws  of  the 
Dinrict  of  Columbia  relating  to  criminal 
aw  and  procedure,  and  to  extend  the 
We  of  the  Commission  on  Revision  of 
Criminal  Laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMEND.MEr.'T    NO.    780 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  175501  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in  ben- 
efits, to  improve  computation  methods, 
and  to  raiic  the  earnings  ba,se  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  make  improvements  in 
the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  empha- 
sis upon  improvements  in  the  operating 
effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  for 
otiier  purposes,  v.hich  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  -WITH 
RESPECT  TO  DRILLING  AND  OIL 
PRODUCTION  UNDER  LEASES  IS- 
SUED PURSUANT  TO  THE  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF  LANDS 
A.CT— AMENDMENTS 

AiWENDMENT  NO.    787 
SANTA    BARBARA    OIL    POLLUTIOH 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  su- 
mit.  for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1219,  a  Dill  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  28,  1969,  to  terminate 
drilHng  for  oil  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  no  further  leases  should  be 
put  into  production  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  Tlierefore,  I  piopo.'^e  to 
amend  S.  1219,  to  provide  for  termina- 
tion of  the  68  Federal  leases  on  which 
there  are  no  drilling  platforms  or  pro- 
ducing wells.  This  was  the  intent  of 
S.  1219  in  its  original  version. 

However,  since  at  that  time  the  idea 
of  terminating  a  lease  was  so  novel,  I 
then  proposed  only  to  suspend  the  leases 
and  to  make  a  study  of  how  to  term.inate 
them.  I  believe  that  a  legislative  termina- 
tion, which  has  always  been  the  most 
appropriate  action,  is  now  much  more 
acceptable.  Legislative  termination  has 
novN-  been  accepted  for  oil  leases  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  as  evidenced  by  S.  4017,  the 
administration  bill.  In  addition,  my 
amendment  makes  provision  for  circum- 
stances under  which  the  three  leases 
upon  which  drillins  platform.s  have  been 
installed  may  be  terminated.  Finally,  my 
amendment  provides  consent  for  the  les- 
sees to  bring  su.t  for  just  compensation, 
if  any,  while  making  clear  that  there  is 
no  implication  of  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  this  approach  is  the  sim- 
plest yet  the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
posal to  end  drilling  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  It  makes  no  reference  to 
the  Elk  Hills  trade  proposal,  thus  leav- 
ing the  question  of  opening  Elk  Hills  or 
other  Naval  jietroleum  resenes  up  to  the 
committee  after  its  hearings  on  S.  2516 
and  S.  4017,  the  two  bills  by  Senator 
Murphy  which  include  the  Elk  Hills 
plan.  It  would  terminate  all  68  undevel- 
oped leases,  instead  of  selecting  just  20 


such  leases,  as  does  the  administration 
bill,  or  16.  as  does  S.  3351. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Puels.  under  the  patient  and 
diligent  leadershi])  of  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr,  Mossi,  will  hold  its  third  set  of 
hearings  on  July  21  and  22.  In  testimony 
before  the  committee,  I  intend  to  urge 
the  mcin'oers  to  accept  this  amendment. 

I  am  particulaily  pleased  that  I  have 
been  joined  by  Senators  Goodell,  Mon- 
D.ALE,  Nelson,  Tvdings.  \VILLI.^Ms  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Young  of  Ohio  m  submitting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  REcohD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Mati.i.\si.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendinent  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recor:). 

The  amendment  (No.  787  i  was  re- 
ferred to  t!ie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows : 

AMENDMENT  NO.  787 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  following: 

"That,  e.\cept  as  provided  in  section  2,  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  (1)  all  lease  and  rights  thereunder 
issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  with  respect  to  lands  In 
'he  Santa  Barbara  Channel  offshore  of  the 
State  of  California  are  terminated,  and  (2) 
all  authority  under  such  Act  to  issue  leases 
•.viih  respect  to  lands  in  such  ch'inn^jl  is 
tern,inateu. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  pro'.isicns  cf  the  flrsi  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  r\.:.x  apply  to  the  leases 
designated  a.=  P-OUl'?.  P-f;240,  and  P-0241. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
terminate  such  lease  desipnated  as  P-0166  at 
.'^uch  tim?  as  the  State  of  Calliornla  termi- 
nates the  lease,  designated  as  PRC  3150, 
granted  by  such  State  with  resf>ect  to  ad- 
Joining  lands  in  the  Carp:nierla  OSsho.e  Oil 
Field. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ter- 
minate .=uch  leases  designated  as  P-o;?40  and 
P-0241  at  such  time  a.s  he  determines  that 
pri.>ductlon  of  oil  under  such  leases  can  be 
ierminated  without  undue  risk  of  pcllution 
from  resulting  oil  seepage.  Prior  to  any  such 
termination  tlie  Secretary  shall  take"  such 
ac'..lon  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  or  decrease 
i..ny  oil  seepage  in  areas  under  such  leases. 

"Sec.  3.  Jurisdiction  lb  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  cf  California  to  hear,  determine  the 
jtist  compensation  if  any.  and  render  Judg- 
ment upon  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  on  accotint  of  the  terrmnation  of  any 
:.ease  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  filed  by  the 
holder  of  such  lease  at  any  time  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  such  termination  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  constrtied  as  an 
inference  of  liability  en  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
i^erein.  proceedings  for  the  determinations  of 
>uch  claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any 
.■udgnient  or  Judgments  thereon  shall  be  had 
in  the  same  nanner  as  in  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  un- 
der section  1346(a)(1)  of  title  28,  United 
.■^'ates  Code,  but  the  amount  limitation  In 
?uch  section  shall  not  apply." 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "A 
bill  to  terminate  certain  leases  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel offshore  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  17,  1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  980.  An  act  to  provide  courts  of  the 
United  States  with  Jurisdiction  over  contract 
claims  against  non -appropriated  fund  actlv- 
lUee  of  the  IJnlted  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1520.  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers;  and 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  trmted  States. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OF  SENATORS 


PROPOSED  CONTRACT  AWARD  BY 
NASA  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  AP- 
PLICATIONS TECHNOLOGY  SAT- 
ELLITES F  AND  G 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  on  June  12,  as  shown  on  page  S 
8935  of  the  Record,  I  reported  to  the  Sen- 
nate  on  the  proposed  contract  award  by 
NASA  for  the  procurement  of  Applica- 
tions Technology  SateUites  F  and  G,  such 
award  having  been  made  on  April  8  to 
the  General  Electric  Co.  and  then  pro- 
tested by  Fairchild-Hiller-Corp.  At  that 
time.  I  noted  that  NASA  had  requested 
the  GAO  to  review  the  selection  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  reviewed  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee  and  assured  the  Senate 
that  the  committee  was  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Senate  in  exercising 
oversight  on  this  matter. 

The  committee  was  kept  currently  ad- 
vised by  both  GAO  and  by  NASA  on  this 
matter  and  on  July  2  received  copies  of 
the  GAO  report  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Administrator  of  NASA,  Dr.  Thomas 
O.  Paine,  which  stated  that  the  award  to 
General  Electric  should  be  reconsidered 
in  view  of  an  ambiguity  in  NASA's  in- 
struction to  the  competitors  and  a  1- 
week  extension  granted  General  Electric 
to  submit  its  revised  proposal.  The  com- 
mittee was  advised  on  the  same  day  that 
NASA  would  reopen  the  competition  and 
on  Friday,  July  10.  the  committee  was 
notified  that  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
had  appointed  a  top  level  ATS  Procur- 
ment  Review  Committee,  of  people  not 
previously  associated  in  any  way  this 
procurement  of  these  application  tech- 
nology satellites,  to  review  the  selection 
of  last  April  of  General  Electric  for  the 
Applications  Technology  Satellites  F  and 
G  procurement. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Lundin,  Director  of  NASA's  Lewis  Re- 
search Center,  will  consider  the  facts  and 
circumstances  known  to  have  existed  on 
April  7.  1970,  based  on  work  done  by 
General  Electric  or  Fairchild-Hiller  on 
or  before  this  date.  The  review  commit- 
tees  reconsideration,  of  course,  will  in- 
clude the  information  set  forth  in  the 
Comptroller  General's  letter  report  of 
July  2,  1970.  The  Lundin  Review  Com- 
mittee has  been  instructed  to  complete 
its  work  no  later  than  August  3.  1970. 


and  to  recommend  to  an  entirely  new 

NASA  selection  panel  whether  the  April 
7  selection  of  General  Electric  should  be 
confirmed  or  reversed  in  favor  of  Fair- 
child-Hiller. 

The  new  selection  panel  is  composed 
of  Dr.  Homer  Newell,  NASA's  Associate 
Administrator,  Willis  Shapley,  Associate 
Deputy  Admini-strator,  and  Bernard 
Moritz,  Acting  Associate  Administrator 
for  Organization  and  Management.  This 
panel  will  review  the  work  of  the  Lundin 
Review  Committee  and  make  the  deci- 
sion on  behalf  of  the  Administrator  as 
to  who  -t^hould  be  awarded  the  contract 
to  build  the  applications  technology 
satellites  F  and  G.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  is  not  the  same  as  the  usual 
procedure  of  evaluation  and  selection. 
The  Lundin  Review  Committee  will  re- 
consider the  previous  propKjsals,  their 
evaluation,  and  tliat  selection.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  investigatory  in  nature 
than  the  ordinary  Source  Evaluation 
Board  and  has  the  added  major  respon- 
sibiUty  to  recommend  whether  the  April 
7  selection  of  General  Electric  should  be 
confirmed  or  reversed. 

It  is  understood  that  this  new  proce- 
dure was  established  following  an  agree- 
ment between  NASA,  Fairchild-Hiller, 
and  General  Electric  that  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  selection  made  on  April  7  is 
preferable  rather  than  a  recompetition. 

Mr.  President,  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  has  assured  me  that  he  will  keep 
the  committee  fully  advised  of  further 
developments  in  their  review  of  the 
ATS  F  and  G  procurement. 


REWARDS  TO  DECEASED  SERVICE- 
NfEN'S  FAMILIES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
distressed  to  read  about  what  appears 
to  be  an  unwarranted  hardship  on  the 
survivors  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  killed  in  action  this  morning, 
July  17,  1970,  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Jack  Anderson  published  the  following 
item: 

HERO'S   REWARD 

Sergeant  Major  James  H.  Palmer  skimmed 
In  his  helicopter  100  feet  over  the  Vietnam 
Jungle  on  April  27  to  draw  flre  from  Com- 
munist troops  so  his  men  on  the  ground 
could  attack. 

The  strategy  worked  too  well.  Deadly  fire 
from  the  ground  struck  the  helicopter,  which 
banked,  tumbled  and  exploded,  killing  him 
Instantly 

A  grateful  government  recommended  Pal- 
mer for  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  and, 
at  the  same  time,  abruptly  ended  payments 
to  help  keep  his  son  in  a  special  school  for 
children  with  learning  dirficultles. 

Mrs.  Palmer,  with  two  other  children  to 
raise  by  herself  now,  must  pay  $205  a  month 
to  keep  her  15-year-old  ron  in  a  special  school 
in  Falls  Church,  Va.  If  her  hero  husband 
had  lived,  they  would  need  to  pay  only  $65. 

"I  hope  and  pray  you  will  print  my  story," 
she  pleaded. 

Our  Investigation  shows  there  are  55  wives 
like  Mrs.  Palmer  who  have  lo.^t  government 
aid  for  their  handicapped  children  because 
their  husbands  were  killed  in  action.  Pay- 
ments to  help  110  retarded  children  were 
cut  off  the  day  their  fathers  died  for  their 
country. 

This  cruelty  Is  the  result  of  a  legislative 
goof.  When  the  law  was  passed  setting  up 
the  ClvUlan  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services,  the  payments  were 
restricted  to  men  still  on  active  duty. 


The  165  wives  and  children  who  have  been 
suddenly  stricken  from  the  program  could 
be  put  back  on  the  rolls  for  only  about  $250,- 
000  a  year,  mere  chicken  feed  in  Pentagon 
parlance. 

I  would  hope  that  the  91st  Congress, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  provide  bene- 
fits to  our  servicemen,  both  during  and 
after  active  duty,  would  correct  this  un- 
fortunate situation. 

To  those  in  a  serviceman's  family  who 
must  carry  on  after  his  death  in  the  line 
of  duty,  the  need  for  medical  care  and 
special  educational  opportunities  does 
not  diminish  but,  in  fact,  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult. 

I  beheve  that  we  should  expand  our 
program  for  special  training  for  all  chil- 
dren with  learning  diflBculties.  But  it  is 
intolerable  that  the  program  should  con- 
tract under  the  tragic  circumstances  of 
a  father's  combat  death. 

It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  during 
the  coming  week  appropriate  legislation 
to  end  this  problem. 


SENATE  VA  HOSPITAL  APPROPRIA- 
110NS  INCREASE 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  the 
other  day,  my  good  friend  in  the  other 
body,  Olin  E,  Teague,  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  sent  me  a 
dopy  of  a  letter  he  had  sent  to  Chair- 
man Mahon  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  a  copy  to  all  other 
House  Members.  In  the  letter.  Chairman 
Teague  called  for  the  House  to  support 
the  $100  million  additional  for  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  programs  which  the 
Senate  adopted  on  July  7  in  H.R.  17548. 

The  unqualified  support  of  "Tiger" 
Teague  is  great  news  to  all  supporters 
of  the  urgently  needed  $100  million  in- 
crease voted  by  the  Senate.  He  is  a  no- 
table and  historically  most  successful 
fighter  for  the  treatment  our  veterans 
deserve  and  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
He  has  been  a  constant  ally  and  col- 
league in  efforts  to  uncover  the  true 
facts  about  VA  medical  care  during  the 
last  half  year  or  so.  Now,  through  his 
great  efforts  and  those  of  the  veterans 
organizations  and  others,  and  with  the 
stanch  insistence  of  our  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  bill  (Mr.  Pastore.  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Allott,  Mrs.  Smith. 
Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Young)  .  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  be  successful  in  appro- 
priating and  ultimately  spending  the 
full  $100  million  for  the  betterment  of 
medical  care  for  our  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Chairman  Teague's 
July  8  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Vetterans'  Affairs, 

■Washington.  D.C.,  July  8,  1970. 
Hon,  George  H.  Mahon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  seeking  your 
support  of  the  Senate  action  which  added 
$100  million  additional  funds  for  the  vet- 
erans Administration  Medical  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1971  In  H.R.  17548.  In  April  oi 
1969  the  Administration  sought  to  reduce 
funds  for  the  VA  Medical  Program  and  Con- 
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structlon  and  Modernization  of  VA  hospitals 
by  about  $68  million.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  very  wisely  restored  all  of  the 
funds  for  Medical  Care  and  most  of  the 
funds  for  Construction  and  Modernization 
although  the  major  portion  of  the  construc- 
tion funds  were  frozen  by  Presidential  Order 
and  not  obligated  In  1970.  It  U  particularly 
fortunate  that  the  Medical  Care  funds  were 
totally  restored  In  the  1970  budget,  because 
on  April  2,  1970,  It  became  necessary  for  the 
Administration  to  ask  the  Congress  for  an 
additional  $15  million  for  Medical  Care  In 
1970  and  ask  for  a  further  amendment  of  $50 
million  for  Medical  Care  In  the  1971  budget. 
Almost  $10  million  of  the  1970  request  was 
needed  to  partially  clear  up  an  Intolerable 
dental  backlog  Involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  returning  Vietnam  veterans  who 
were  having  to  wait  from  four  to  eight 
months  to  have  their  teeth  fixed.  These 
funds  did  not  meet  the  need  and  there  are 
over  75.000  pending  cases  as  of  the  close  of 
the  1970  fiscal  year  which  did  not  receive 
treatment  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The 
dental  workload  has  shown  sharp  increases 
In  recent  months  and  with  the  escalation  of 
troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam,  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  total  VA  Medical  Program  workload 
in  1971  has  been  vastly  underestimated  In 
the  budget  requests  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  permitted  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration  to  present    to   the   Congress. 

For  several  years  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  been  caught  In  an  Impossible 
budget  squeeze  between  higher  medical  and 
drug  costs  and  rising  workloads  without 
receiving  proportionately  higher  fund  and 
staffing  allocations.  Needed  equipment  and 
maintenance  and  repair  projects  have  been 
deferred  and  many  hospital  directors  have 
been  vmable  to  fill  critically  needed  posi- 
tions on  their  hospital  staff,  which  are  re- 
crultable,  because  they  lacked  the  funds  to 
do  so.  The  average  staff  ratio  In  private 
sector  hospitals  is  about  2.72  employees  for 
each  patient.  In  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, the  nationwide  average  In  Ite  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospitals  Is  about  1.5 
staff  for  each  patient.  This  means  that  the 
VA  is  trying  to  render  "second  to  none" 
medical  care  with  about  one-half  of  the 
pensive  modern  equipment  was  Installed  but 
the  hospital  directors  lacked  funds  to  proper- 
ly staff  the  units  resulting  in  Indequate  care 
for  veterans  In  Intensive  care  units  and  other 
special  care  units  for  seriously  HI  veterans. 

I  realize  that  In  recent  years  your  Com- 
mittee has  appropriated  whatever  funds  the 
Veterans'  Administration  was  permitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  request  for  the 
VA  Medical  Program.  In  May  of  this  year, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
added  $97  million  more  to  the  orig- 
inal requests  of  the  VA  Medical  Care  Ap- 
propriations for  1970  and  1B71.  The  funds 
which  the  House  voted  were  sufficient  to 
meet  some  of  the  most  emergent  and  criti- 
cal needs  which  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mlitees  six-month  long  Investigation  dis- 
closed These  funds  will  help  retain  per- 
sonnel who  hospital  directors  had  scheduled 
to  RIF;  these  funds  will  prevent  some  of  the 
closmg  of  wards  with  over  11,000  beds  sched- 
uled for  closing  in  fiscal  years  1970  and 
I9"l:  these  funds  will  permit  the  replace- 
ment of  some  of  the  outmoded  patient  care 
and  d  agnostic  equipment  with  equipment 
Which  will  render  faster  and  better  care- 
and  they  will  help  reduce  some  of  the  dental' 
pharmacy,  and  other  backlogs  which  pres- 
ently exist  in  the  VA  hospital  system. 

When  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee considered  the  House-passed  appropria- 
tions bill  it  heard  testimony  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  which  confirmed  and  under- 
scored the  deficiencies  which  our  Commit- 
tee found  during  its  investigation.  Accord- 
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ingly,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
added   $100   million   more — $80   million    for 
Medical  Care  and  $20  million  to  proceed  at 
a  faster  pace  with   the   modernization   and 
air  conditioning  of  43  hospitals.  An  example 
of  how  this  program  has  lagged   Is  demon- 
strated In  the  two  attached  newspaper  clip- 
pings which  I  have  had  In  my  files  for  twenty 
years  concerning  the  number  of  outmoded 
hospital  facilities  In  the  VA  system    In  one 
of  the  articles  you  will  note  that  the  Bronx 
VA   hospital,   which    was    the   subject   of   a 
recent   article  in   Life  Magazine,   was  then 
listed  as  in  need  of  "complete  renovation." 
After  the  Life  article  was  published  I  per- 
sonally visited  this  hospital,  as  did  Chair- 
man  Jim   Haley   of   our   Hospital    Subcom- 
mittee and  several  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Many  Members  of  the  New  York  Con- 
gressional Delegation  also  accompanied  the 
Committee.    While    It    has    been    air    condi- 
tioned. It  Is  far  from  being  completely  reno- 
vated so  that  It  can  efficiently  and  properly 
render  the  care  veterans  deserve.  This  hos- 
pital  alone   has   reported   a    1971    operating 
budget    deficiency    of    $3,216,942,    and    they 
need  over  $7  million  to  complete  the  mod- 
ernization   which    was   mentioned    20    years 
ago.  Of  course,  what  is  really  needed  Is  a 
.completely   new   replacement    hospital.   The 
VA  construction  and  modernization  program 
funds  have  been  deferred  twice  In  the  last 
five  years  even  though  Congress,  during  the 
Elsenhower    Administration,    agreed    to    an 
orderly   appropriation   of  funds   over  a    10- 
year  period  for  construction  and  moderni- 
zation programs  to  update  the  VA  medical 
facilities. 

I  agree  with  the  Senate  action  In  appro- 
priating $20  million  In  additional  funds  to 
step-up  the  pace  of  the  hospital  construction 
program.  And,  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor 
of  the  addition  of  the  $80  million  which  has 
been  added  by  the  Senate  for  Medical  Care, 
as  these  funds  are  badly  needed  to  start  Im- 
mediate recruitment  of  much  needed  hos- 
pital personnel.  Our  Conunlttee  Investigation 
disclosed  that  over  86%  of  the  needed  per- 
sonnel are  recrultable  and  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  which  will  soon  be  reported  for 
Floor  action  to  make  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration more  competitive  In  recruiting  per- 
sonnel with  private  sector  hospitals. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  the  VA  Medical 
Program  has  fallen  voefully  behind  In  Its 
ability  to  properly  and  promptly  oare  for 
America's  disabled  veterans.  It  Is  time  to 
catch  up !  Even  the  additional  funding  voted 
by  the  Senate  will  not  enable  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  do  all  that  shotild  be  done 
to  modernize  Its  medical  system  and  to  take 
care  of  the  large  segment  of  our  aging  World 
War  II  veterans,  plus  the  Increased  load  from 
the  Vietnam  war.  But,  this  wlU  be  a  signifi- 
cant step.  It  win  be  an  Indicator  to  both  the 
veterans  of  this  nation  and  the  dedicated 
corps  of  hospital  personnel,  many  of  whom 
have  become  fatigued  physically  and  demor- 
alized mentally  because  they  have  tried  to 
do  the  work  of  two  people,  that  Congress  Is 
raising  the  priority  of  funding  the  medical 
needs  of  the  Veterans  Administration  to  the 
level  it  deserves.  Considerable  detail  Is  avail- 
able In  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  on 
the  hospitals  of  your  state  If  you  are  Inter- 
ested In  seeing  It. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  Senate  Increase 
of  $100  million  for  the  VA  Medical  Program. 
Sincerely, 

Olin  E.  TEAOtrE, 

Chairman. 

House  Studies  VA  Hospftal  Modernizing 
(By  James  Daniel) 
Washington,  March   26. — The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  expected  to  decide 
momentarily  whether  to  start  a  huge  mod- 
ernization program  for  elderly  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 
Rep.  Albert  Thomas  (D.,  Tex.)  points  out 


that  there  are  more  than  50  VA  hospitals 
requiring  major  improvement,  plus  16  that 
are  so  bad  they  ought  to  be  replaced  entirely. 

It  is  planned  to  ask  for  $15,000,000  to  start 
the  improvement.  The  total  cost,  it  Is  figured, 
would  be  at  least  $150,000,000,  and  if  the 
replacement  institutions  were  built,  possibly 
$600,000,000 — all  over  seven  or  eight  years. 

Some  of  the  VA  hospitals  are  characterized 
as  little  better  than  firetraps 

The  average  age  of  veterans  hospitals  Is 
distinctly  in  the  twilight  years  for  efficient 
administration.  Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague  (D  Tex  ) 
reported  that  1800  buildings  presently  used 
for  hospital  and  medical  purposes  were 
erected  before  1940. 

Some  341  were  built  between  1880  and 
1920— many  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
class.  Another  1035  were  built  between  1920 
and  1940,  or  frcMn  President  Harding's  time 
on. 


Old  VA  HosprrALs  Called  Neglected 
Washington,  March.  26 —The  House  Vet- 
erans Committee  reported  last  night  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  apparently 
neglected  Its  old  hospitals  while  seeking  to 
build  new  ones. 

As  a  result  Chairman  Olin  E.  Teague  (D 
Tex.)   said  a  committee  survev  showed  that 
56  of  VA's   172  hospitals  need  major  mod- 
ernization. 

This  work  would  cost  $150,000,000  and 
would  take  seven  years,  Mr.  Teague  said 
Summarizing  the  committee's  findings  based 
mostly  on  reports  from  hospital  managers  he 
said : 

"The  Veterans  Administration  has  been 
preoccupied  with  its  new  building  program 
which   is  coming  to   an   end,   and  ap- 

parently very  little  funds  or  attention  have 
been  given  the  need  for  major  renovation 
and  replacement  of  older  hospitals  " 
,o2f  *''^°  buildings  In  use  at  VA  hospitals 
1800  are  at  least  16  years  old  and  341  were 
built  before  1900.  Mr.  Teague  said.  Many  of 
the  older  buildings  are  so  designed  as  to  pre- 
clude a  modern  medical  program  unless 
major  alterations  are  made,  he  asserted 

The  report  listed  as  In  need  of  complete 
renovation  and  modernization  VA  hospltaU 
in  the  Bronx,  at  Lyons,  N.J.;  Newlngton 
Conn.,  and  Northport,  L.I 


FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
DISNE\TLAND 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  thla 
world  with  Its  fast-moving  pace,  dally 
trauma,  horror  stories,  and  continual 
strife  among  people  everwhere,  it  is  al- 
ways good  to  take  notice  of  what  Is  right 
with  America,  as  our  President  Just  re- 
cently asked  us  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  "right"  and  good 
things  I  know  about  America  Is  Disney- 
land, In  Anaheim,  Calif.  I  believe  that  the 
world  of  reality  Is  a  far  nicer  place  today 
as  a  result  of  the  Imagination  and 
fantasy  so  admirably  projected  by  the 
late  beloved  Walt  Disney.  The  dream  of 
this  one  man  has  done  more  than  any  one 
single  act  I  know  to  promote  good  will 
and  happiness  throughout  the  entire 
world.  Consequently,  on  this  the  15ttj  an- 
niversary of  Disneyland,  I  should  "HKe^ 
to  offer  my  congratulations  on  this  auspi- 
cious occasion  and  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  the  continued  success  of  this  all- 
America  institution. 

I  feel  certain  that  millions  of  folks 
everywhere  would  wish  to  Join  me  in 
saying  "Thank  you.  Walt  Disney"— you 
have  truly  made  this  world  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live." 
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RESOLUTION  OF  TEXAS  POST- 
MASTERS COMMENDING  SENA- 
TOR   YARBOROUGH 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  their 
State  convention  in  San  Antonio  in  June 
of  1970.  the  Texas  Chapter  No.  18.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States,  expressed  Its  thankfulness 
and  appreciation  to  Senator  Yarborouch 
for  his  ini'xhaustable  efforts  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  postal  service.  The  post- 
masters lauded  in  their  commendatory 
resolution  the  immense  Interest  In,  and 
devotion  to,  the  improvement  of  postal 
affairs  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  has  demonstrated  in  his  terms  of 

office. 

In  recocnition  of  the  fine  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  that  Senator 
YARBOPorcH  has  made  while  on  the  Post 
Office  Committee,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RfxcRD.  as  follows: 

CO.MMKNDATORY    RESOLUTION 

Whereas.  Tlie  Honorable  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough.  the  Senior  Senator  from  Texa.s,  has 
represenieci  all  of  the  people  of  the  Suite  of 
Texas,  c.ip.rolv  and  zealou.sly;  and, 

\Vhere.is.  He  has  always  exerted  his  abill- 
tle.5  and  untiring  efforts  In  promoting  and 
advocating  better  relations  between  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  and  in  our  government 
and  all  other  peace-loving  countries  of  the 
world;  and. 

Whereas.  He  has  capably  served  as  United 
States  Senator  for  several  years  and  has  al- 
ways demonstrated  immense  interest  in 
Postmasters  and  their  problems;   and. 

Whereas,  He  has  always  been  interested 
In  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  service 
and  has  alw'ays  cooperated  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  Postmasters  towards 
this  and,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved:  That  an  expression  of  thankful- 
ness and  appreciation  to  Senator  Yarborough 
for  this  inexhaustable  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Postmasters.  Postal  Service,  and  Post 
OfUce  Employees,  as  well  as  of  our  Country, 
be  sent  bv  the  Texas  Chapter  No.  18.  Ni'tion- 
al  Association  of  Postmasters  of  the  United 
suites,  assembled  In  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
June  21-23.  1970.  and 

Be  It  further  resolved :  That  with  our  best 
wishes  for  his  success  and  continued  good 
he.iUh.  we  pledge  our  continued  appreciation 
and  support  of  him.  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  Sen.itor  Yar- 
borough be  furnished  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion so  that  he  will  know  of  our  appreciation 
of  him  .IS  well  as  his  efforts  and  the  manner 
In  which  he  discharges  and  fulfills  the  heavy 
responsibilities  which  are  entrusted  to  him. 

Submitted  by  Resolutions  Committee. 
Oliver  N.  Bruck. 

Chairman. 

.AvsTiN.  Tex. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  in  pay- 
ing the  debt  of  public  recognition  to 
these  civil  servants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  R.  L.  Wright's  letter  to  the  Po.st- 
master  General  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bowie,  Md., 
July  7,  1970. 
Postmaster  General, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  would  like  to  commend  he  Bowie  Post 
Office  and  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
excellent  job  they  do.  There  is  too  much 
criticism  today  of  Government  employees  in 
general  and  Post  Office  employees  in  partic- 
ular. 

I  am  involved  in  some  research  very  im- 
portant to  me  and  today  received  two  letters 
of  significant  value.  The  letters  came  from  a 
remote  area  of  Southern  Ohio  addressed  only 
to  R.  L.  Wright.  Bowie,  Maryland.  In  some 
way  your  "marvelous  mailmen"  got  these 
letters  to  me. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
Individuals  involved  In  seeking  out  my  ad- 
dress and  assuring  delivery  to  me.  I  apologize 
for  my  correspondents  who  had  no  way  of 
obtaining  a  complete  address  for  me. 

Please  transmit  my  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  Bowie  Post  Office  w-.th  the 
realization  that  It  Is  long  overdue  recogni- 
tion and  only  illustrative  of  the  exemplary 
attitude  and  service  of  the  Bowie  mailmen. 
Respectfully, 

R.  L.  Wright. 


THE  BOWIE.  MD.,  POST  OFFICE 

/'  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
y  criticism  appears  to  be  in  voi:ue.  It  is 
enrourpclng  to  receive  from  a  constitu- 
ent a  letter  commending  the  work  of 
Government  employees.  In  this  case,  the 
much  beleaguered  Past  Office  received 
the  thanks  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Wright,  of  Bowie, 
Md. 

The  civil  servants  of  the  Bowie  Post 
Office  took  the  initiative  to  find  one  gen- 
tleman's address.  Their  work  is  only  one 
example  of  The  dedicated  service  of  pub- 
lic workers  throughout  the  Nation. 


COLLAPSE  OF  WORLD  ACADEMY 
FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  like  many 
others  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  fi- 
nancial collapse  of  the  World  Academy 
Schools  for  Foreign  Studies  which  left 
thousands  of  young  Americans  stranded 
in  Europe.  Many  of  these  students  had 
saved  their  own  money  for  years  in  order 
to  afford  this  summer  in  Europe.  The 
bitter  disappointment  felt  by  these  un- 
fortunate young  people  is  well  expressed 
in  the  following  newspaper  article.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tour  .Agency  Goes  Belly-Up — Stranded  Stu- 
dents Fly  for  Home,  Leave  Travel  Dreams 

IN  Europe 

(By  Stanley  Johnson) 

New  York. — An  emergency  airlift  bringing 
home  3.500  students  temporarily  stranded  in 
Europe  by  the  financial  collapse  of  a  travel 
agency  began  arriving  Tuesday. 

"It  was  bedlam"  when  the  students  heard 
that  their  summer  study  tours  had  been  cut 
short,  said  Debbie  Monk,  16,  Newport  News, 
Va. 

"It  was  like  the  beginning  of  World  War 
III."  added  Mary  Storm,  16,  also  of  Newport 
News. 

The  two  girls  were  among  185  persons  ar- 
riving at  Kennedy  Airport  on  a  World  Air- 
ways Inc.  charter  flight  from  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The  cost  for  the  summer  abroad  was  from 
SI, 200  up. 

IT    WAS    heartbreaking 

"Most  of  the  students  raised  the  money  for 
the  trip  by  themselves,"  said  Sister  Celeste 
Marie  Reichert  of  St.  Edmund's  High  School, 
Brooklyn.  She  chaperoned  a  group  of  13  girls 
from  that  school. 


"They  worked  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.  That's  what's  so  sad.  It 
was  heartbreaking." 

World  Academy  Inc..  which  arranged  the 
trips,  filed  bankruptcy  petitions  in  federal 
court,  Cincinnati,  along  with  four  of  ii.s  sub- 
sidiaries. They  were  World  Academy  Schools 
for  Foreign  Studies,  the  Institute  for  Cul- 
tural Education,  International  School  for 
Young   Americans   and   Travel-Rite   Inc. 

The  Provident  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  saying 
the  scope  of  the  situation  was  too  great,  de- 
clined Tuesday  to  become  receiver  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  companies. 

problem  IN   hand 

"This  means  that  we'll  have  to  start  over 
again  as  far  as  the  bankruptcy  agreement 
is  concerned,  but  we  have  the  student  prob- 
lem in  hand."  said  Lawrence  Kane.  Jr.,  at- 
torney for  World  Academy. 

Kane  said  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Cin- 
cinnati would  act  as  receiver  until  one  is 
found  to  replace  the  bank. 

Meanwhile.  Kane  said,  the  court  permitted 
a  company  representative  to  take  $5,000  to 
Europe  and  "the  students  have  room  and 
board  now." 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  Dr.  Lynn  M.  Hilton, 
superintendent  of  the  Foreign  Study  League, 
said  lie  was  "concerned  and  grieved  to  hear 
of  the  collapse  of  World  Academy." 

He  told  newsmen  his  league,  the  nation's 
largest  foreign  study  service,  was  on  a  "firm 
financial  footing."  He  said  the  FSL  had  14,000 
students  and  teachers  enrolled  for  study 
abroad  this  year — roughly  equal  to  the  com- 
bined total  of  all  competitors. 

Hilton  said  the  planned  departure  of  some 
160  students  from  Salt  Lake  City  on  Satur- 
day will  go  ahead  as  scheduled. 

Sister  Celeste  said  her  group  had  only  two 
hours  notice  they  were  being  flown  home. 

OGDENITE    INVOLVED 

Joe  Dixon.  Ogden,  Utah,  a  tour  leader  for 
World  Academy,  was  In  Cologne.  West  Ger- 
many when  news  of  the  stranded  students 
broke. 

Charles  Brogdon.  a  teacher  from  Broward 
Junior  College  In  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla..  said; 
"The  students  received  the  news  of  tlie  tour's 
end  with  dismay,  but  they  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  extent." 

World  Academy  contracted  with  Capitol 
International  Airways  of  Nashville.  Tenn..  to 
bring  the  students  home. 

Capitol's  vice  president,  Frank  Roach,  .said 
the  line  was  using  its  entire  fleet  of  eight 
planes  and  subcontracting  with  other  ch?.r- 
ter  lines  to  help  with  the  job. 

More  flights  from  Paris.  Ani.=  :. r;lam  and 
Bonn-Cologne,  were  expected  earlv  Wednes- 
day. 

The  less  fortunate  students  had  been  In 
Eur.jpe  only  five  or  six  days. 

Groups  were  caught  in  Franc-'.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Yugoslavia.  Greece 
and  Germany. 

NOT  wealthy 

"Most  of  them  dcn't  come  from  we.ilthy 
families."  said  Dr.  William  Forel.  vice  presi- 
dent of  Miracosta  Academy  at  Occnnside, 
Calif.,  who  escorted  a  group  from  his  own 
school. 

"It  was  a  bitu^r  disappointment  for  them, 
c.f  course,  but  they  took  it  marvelously  well. 
There  was  surprisingly  little  griping." 

Dr.  F'orel  said  he  learned  of  the  collapse 
of  World  Academy  early  Sunday  when  he 
woke  up  "hearing  a  lot  of  commotion  out- 
side in  the  corridor"  of  a  French  university 
center  20  miles  southwest  of  Paris  where 
some  600  of  the  students  were  staying. 

"We  spent  the  whole  day  trying  to  decide 
what  to  do,"  he  recalled.  "Some  of  the  stu- 
dents wanted  to  continue,  but  the  majority 
could  not  have  raised  the  funds.  It  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  continue  at  our  cwn 
expense." 

Blonde  Candy  Meek,  18,  of  Firebaiigh, 
Calif.,   had  tears  in  her  eyes.  "I've   worked 
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pract.cally  all  my  life  In  my  parents'  shoe 
store  to  save  for  this  trip."  she  said.  "I  won- 
der if  I'll  be  able  to  come  back  again." 

In  the  plane  on  the  way  to  Europe.  Candy 
said,  the  organizers  collected  an  extra  five 
dollars  from  each  student  "in  case  we  break 
anything." 

I  never  broke  a  thing.  '  she  added.  "I  won- 
der if  I'll  ever  even  get  my  five  dollars  back." 

ARMY    NEXT    TIME 

Valarie  Rich,  18,  of  Mount  Clemens,  Mich., 
was  among  those  who  filed  sadly  into  buses 
in  the  90-degree  afternoon  heat  on  their  way 
to  Le  B,-urgft  airp-^jft  and  a  plane  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  also  men- 
tioned in  this  newspaper  story  is  the 
Foreii^n  Study  League  based  in  my  home- 
town of  Salt  Lake  City.  Like  .he  World 
Academy,  it  offers  a  packaged  foreign 
study  program  where  for  one  basic  tui- 
tion fee.  the  student  is  provided  with 
round  trip  jet  transporation  to  Europe, 
board,  and  lodging,  and  a  general  cdu- 
catitn.'tl  program  involving  cla.^sroom 
time  of  20  liours  a  week  for  6  weeks.  Ed- 
ucators have  given  these  programs  high 
marks. 

But  unlike  the  bankrupt  World  Acad- 
emy, the  Foreign  Study  League  is  in 
no  financial  danger  primarily  because  it 
is  backed  by  the  huge  resources  of  Trans- 
american  Corp.,  which  owns  all  of  the 
league's  stock.  Students,  parents,  and 
educators  can  have  confidence  in  the 
Foreign  Study  League  because  they  know 
It  is  a  subsidiary  of  a  well  established 
conglomerate. 

I  have  learned,  however,  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  through  its 
hearing  examiner  has  ordered  Trans- 
amerlca  to  divest  itself  of  the  For?ip.n 
Study  League.  Forcing  the  Foreign  Study 
League  to  give  up  the  financial  security 
of  the  Transamerica  relationship  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  grave  mistake.  It 
may  well  be  reasonable  to  restrict  the 
business  tran.sactions  between  the  For- 
eign Study  Learue  and  Trans  Interna- 
tional Airlines,  another  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Tran;america.  But  the 
CAB  should  ac4.  with  caution  when  a 
forced  divestiture  could  jeopardize  the 
opportunity  tor  thousands  of  young 
Americans  to  study  and  travel  abroad. 
Unless  such  organizations  as  the  Foreipn 
Studj'  League  are  financially  secure,  we 
will  eventually  see  only  more  heartbreak 
and  hardship. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL\  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pre.~ident,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  cho.sen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  governmental  author- 
ity within  the  District. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  RrcoRi  a  list  o'. 
crimes  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday,  ar  reported  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Whether  the  list  (?rov;s  longer 
or  .shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objeclion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Woman  Charged  in  Man's  Slaying 
A    48-year-old    Washington    man     found 
Tuesday  y.'.^hi  In  his  apartment  with  a  gun- 


shot wound  in  his  head  died  yesterday,  police 
reported. 

The  resident  manager  of  the  apartment 
house,  at  1334  Fairmont  Street  NW.  toid  po- 
lice he  discovered  the  victim.  T.  C  Thomas, 
about  9:20  pm  Thomas  was  pronounced 
dead  r.t  Washington  Hospital  Center  at  3:45 
a.m.  Thursday. 

Police  arrested  Made  Lee  Parks.  50.  of  5574 
B  St.  SE,  at  the  apartment  and  charged  her 
with  homicide. 

In  other  .serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  0  p  m  yesterday; 

ROBBED 

DeWitt  Moore  Jr.,  of  Washington,  a  driver 
for  the  Canada  Dry  Co  .  of  Silver  Spring,  was 
held  up  about  2:20  a.m.  Wednesday  at  46th 
Street  and  Hunt  Place  NE  by  two  men  with 
revolvers.  "Give  us  the  money,"  ordered  one 
Moore  told  them  the  cash  was  m  the  sale 
and  he  did  not  have  a  key  to  unlock  it.  T!;e 
men  removed  his  wallet  and  lied  east  on  Jay 
Street. 

Paul  Daniel  Danish,  of  Washinet<jn.  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  11:10  p  m  Wednes- 
day by  six  men  who  attacked  him  at  3d  and 
C  Streets  NE.  The  men  surrounded  Danish, 
knocked  him  to  the  ground  and  fled  witli 
the  mon«y  from  his  wallet. 

Ahmad  Batouir.  of  Washington,  was  held 
tip  about  2:50  p.m  Wednesday  by  two  young 
men  who  attacked  him  from  behind  in  the 
laoo  block  of  Kendall  Street  NE.  The  men, 
both  di.splaying  revolvers,  threatened,  "Give 
us  all  your  money  or  we'll  kill  you."  One  ol 
them  took  the  bills  from  one  of  Batouir's 
pockets  while  his  partner  removed  a  change 
purse  from  another  pocket  and  the  pair  drove 
east  on  Capitol  .\venue  In  a  black  car. 

Oliver  W.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  by  two  youth.-i  m  the  100 
block  of  18th  Street  SE  The  two  hit  him  un- 
til he  fell  to  the  ground  and  took  his  wallet 
and  keys 

Lucille  E.  Brown  and  Edna  Mae  Thorton. 
both  cf  Wa.'^hington.  were  held  up  about 
11 :30  p.m.  Wednesday  by  two  men.  one  wield- 
ing a  revolver,  near  their  apartment  build- 
ing in  the  5000  block  of  1st  Street  NW.  "All 
right.  Give  it  to  mc."  the  gunman  demanded. 
His  companion  took  their  pocketbooks. 

Don;iId  Major,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
aiid  robbed  shortly  after  midnight  Wednes- 
day by  two  youths  who  anproached  him  from 
benind  nt  lOth  and  East  Capitol  Streets  NE. 
One  strtick  him  over  the  head  with  an  un- 
lden;iSed  object,  thre.itened  him  and  de- 
manded his  money.  After  taking  his  wallet, 
llie  pair  ran  south  on  19th  Street 

James  A.  Thomas,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  7:25  p.m.  Wednes- 
day by  two  youths  on  16th  Street  NE  be- 
tween Gales  and  Rosedale  .Streets  near  his 
hame.  The  youths  forced  Thom.as  into  an 
alley  where  he  beg m  struggling  with  one  cf 
them.  The  you'h  drew  a  gun  and  knocked 
Thomas  to  the  ground.  The  other  youth  took 
a  six-pack  of  beer  and  a  large  amount  of 
bills  and  change. 

Caroline  Allen,  of  Wiisliington.  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  9:45  p.m  Wednesday  by 
two  youths  in  the  500  block  of  Valley  Avenue 
SE.  One  of  them  .'rtruck  her  over  the  head 
while  the  other  one  forced  her  to  release  her 
po:ketbock. 

Greta  Renee  Graham,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  5:20  p.m.  Wednesday  inclde 
the  Woodward  &  Lothrcp  store  In  the  1000 
block  of  P  Street  NW  by  two  youths.  One 
drew  a  long-bladed  knife  and  warned,  "Be 
quirt."  The  other  youth  grabbed  her  pocket- 
book,  removed  her  wallet  and  tossed  the  purre 
to  the  grotmd.  The  pair  then  ran  up  the 
st.'.lrs. 

Willlpm  Brocklngton.  of  'Washington,  was 
held  up  about  12:35  p  m.  Wednesday  while 
he  was  parked  In  his  car  at  the  corner  of  24th 
and  Douglas  .Streets  NE  by  two  young  men. 
One  held  a  pistol  at  Brocklngton 's  head  and 
said.  "Give  it  up."  Brocklngton  handed  a 
large  amount  of  money  to  the  gunman,  who 


warned,  "Do  not  turn  around  for  five  min- 
utes, "  and  escaped  with  his  partner  In  a 
bronze  car. 

Alien  B.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  held  up  about  4:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at 
46th  Street  and  Sheriff  Road  NE  by  two 
youths  who  asked  if  he  had  any  money.  When 
Wilson  said  he  did  not.  one  of  the  youths 
grabbed  his  arms  and  the  other  hit  him.  The 
p.tlr  took  the  money  from  Wilsons  pockets. 

William  O.  Hickey.  of  Glen  Burnie,  was 
held  up  shortly  after  3  p.m.  W'ednesday  by 
a  youth  who  approached  him  in  his  truck 
at  North  C.pitol  and  O  Streets  NW.  He  en- 
tered the  passenger's  side  of  the  truck  and 
ordered  Hickey  to  dnve  to  New  York  Avenue. 
The  youth  then  drew  a  gun  and  lorced  the 
driver  to  hand  over  his  watch,  money  and 
diamond  ring.  The  gunman  forced  Hickey 
to  stop  and  pick  up  a  second  youth,  then 
tired  one  shot,  which  missed,  and  fled. 

Mary  Linder,  of  Canton.  Ohio,  was  robbed 
by  two  men  about  6:30  p.m.  Wednesday  as 
she  was  getting  out  of  her  car  in  the  700 
block  of  Monroe  Street  NE.  One  man  grabbed 
Miss  Linder  by  the  neck  while  the  other  cne 
took  her  pocketbook. 

Joliniue  Jolitiscn,  of  Washington,  a  driver 
fi.r  the  Good  Humor  Co..  was  held  up  about 
'j-.'dd  p.m.  Wednesday  while  he  was  vending 
at  17th  Street  and  Potomac  Avenue  SE.  A 
vuung  man  appro  .ched  Johnson  and  asked 
lor  some  Ice  cream.  As  he  w..s  nUing  the 
order,  anotiier  man,  displaying  a  gun.  told 
him.  "This  Is  a  stickup."  The  p.iir  took  John- 
t-on's  money  and  lied  west  in  the  1600  block 
of  Poti..mac  Avenue. 

Wilbert  Ross,  of  460  N  St.  NW.  was  held 
up  about  7:15  am  by  two  men  who  opened 
his  apartment  door  and  demanded.  "Where's 
the  money."  One  ihowed  Ross  the  re. olver 
in  his  coat  pocket,  se.irched  his  pockets  and 
Ujo'is.  his  watoh  and  money.  "You  come  out 
and  we  w^ll  blow  you  away,"  the  pair  threat- 
ened, and  fled. 

Matt's  Liquor  Store,  3203  Naylor  Road. 
Silver  Hill,  was  robbed  about  6:40  a.m.  yes- 
terday of  an  undetermined  amount  of  money 
by  a  man  armed  with  a  .45  caliber  automatic 
who  walked  beiimd  the  counter  and  demand- 
ed the  cash  Iro.m  the  register. 

Edwin  Marshall,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  9:45  am.  Tuesday  by  a  man  wield- 
ing a  gun  who  approached  him  In  a  parking 
lot  in  the  6500  block  of  Chillum  PI.  NW.  and 
ordered  him  to  face  the  wall  of  the  adjacent 
building.  The  gunman  frisked  Marshall,  took 
the  money  from  his  pockets  and  fled  toward 
the  railroad  tracks. 

Tower  of  Pizza.  2916  Nichols  Ave.  SE.  was 
held  up  by  two  men  who  entered  the  shop 
Tue.^day  night.  Cfne  of  them,  displaying  a 
gun.  told  the  owner,  "Give  me  the  money 
and  put  it  in  a  paper  bag."  The  pair  escaped 
:n  an  alley  beside  the  shop. 

Pauline  Ellis,  of  WasMngtoti^ was  beaten 
and  robbed  shortly  after  8  p.m  Tuesday  by 
two  youths  who  attacked  her  in  the  600  block 
of  Condon  Terrace  .SE,  After  knocking  iier  to 
the  ground,  the  assailants  took  her  pocket- 
book  and  tied  into  the  400  block  of  Atlantic 
Street  NE. 

Murry's  Steaks.  4019  South  Capitol  St. 
SW.  was  held  up  about  9:15  p  m,  Tuesday 
by  two  youths  who  ordered  a  steak  sandwich. 
One  of  them  pointed  a  pistol  at  the  clerk 
while  his  companion  opened  the  cash  regi- 
ster and  scooped  out  the  money  The  pair 
then  ran  cut  of  the  store. 

WilU.-.m  Violette.  of  Brentwood,  a  taxi 
driver  was  robbed  about  11:40  p.m.  Tuesday 
by  a  young  man  wielding  a  gun  who  asked 
the  driver  to  take  him  to  the  1300  block  of 
Independence  Avenue  SE  At  7th  Street  and 
Independence  Avenue,  the  passenger  ordered 
Violette  to  stop  and  said,  "Give  me  your 
money  or  I'll  kill  you."  Taking  his  watch 
and  cash,  the  gunman  escaped  Into  a  park 
near  the  intersection. 

Frederick  Eugene  Underwood,  of  Washing- 
ton,  was  held   up   about  9:15   p.m.  Tuesday 
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at  the  corner  of  Summit  PI.  and  U  Street  NE, 
by  three  young  men  carrying  guns  In  their 
pockets  who  warned.  "Don't  run  or  we  shoot. 
Give  us  your  money."  Underwood  gave  the 
gunmen  "h'.s  bills  and  change  and  they  es- 
caped. 

Floyd  Minor,  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  a  trucK 
driver  for  Continental  OH  Co.,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  3:30  a.m.  by  two  men  and 
a  woman  who  carried  him  to  the  second  floor 
of  a  building  in  the  1000  block  of  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.  After  the  men  hit  him  In 
the  head  and  body,  the  trio  frisked  him  and 
fled  with  his  money  and  watch. 

Wyatt  Langford.  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  6:20  p.m.  Tuesday  by  four  youths 
as  he  was  entering  his  car  In  the  700  block 
of  3d  Street  NW.  One  of  them  held  a  revolver 
at  Langford's  side  while  the  others  searched 
him  and  removed  bis  wallet.  The  youths 
then  fled  Into  an  alley  towards  4th  Street. 

Sanford  Jameson,  of  Darlen.  Conn.,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  shortly  after  10  p  m. 
Monday  by  two  men  who  attacked  him  on 
19th  Street  NW.  struck  him  on  his  head  and 
face  until  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The  pair 
then  removed  his  wallet  from  his  pocket  and 
fled. 

STOLEN 

A  canvas  bag  containing  $700  In  cash  was 
stolen  between  3  and  9:30  a.m.  Monday  from 
the  Good  Guvs  ResUurant,  2311  Wisconsin 
Ave.  NW. 

Typewriters  and  other  ofHce  equipment, 
with  a  total  value  of  $700,  were  stolen  be- 
tween 6  p.m.  Monday  and  8  a.m.  Tuesday 
from  Tecnlfax.  6200  Kansas  Ave.  NW. 

Four  tvpewrlters  valued  at  $1500  were 
stolen  between  6  and  10  p.m.  June  22  from  a 
classroom  at  Roosevelt  High  School,  4301 
13th  St.NW. 

An  $800  calculator  was  stolen  sometime 
before  4:20  p.m.  Monday  from  a  car  belong- 
ing to  Daniel  Keller,  of  Maryland,  while  it 
was  parked  in  the  1020  block  of  O  Street  NW. 

A  typewriter  and  a  record  player  were 
stolen  between  3:30  p.m.  Monday  and  9:30 
a.m.  Tuesday  from  Elliott  Junior  High 
School.  19th  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue 
NE. 

A  trailer  carrying  a  14-foot  boat  with  a  50 
horsepower  engine  valued  at  $900  was  stolen 
between  9  a.m.  Monday  and  11:40  Tuesday 
from  E.  A.  Page,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  when  It  was 
separated  from  his  car  atMOth*and  K  Streets 

NE 

An  adding  machine  and  an  IBM  typewriter 
were  stolen  between  5  p.m.  Tuesday  and  7  a.m. 
Wednesday  from  an  office  In  the  administra- 
tion building  at  Catholic  University,  620 
Michigan  Ave.  SE. 
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OIL  RESTRICTION  LAID  TO  NIXON 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  Frank 
Porter,  writing  in  Friday's  Washington 
Post,  reports  that  Capitol  Hill  sources 
said  President  Nixon  actually  sought  a 
mea.';ure  which  would  tie  his  hands  on  oil 
import  policy  and  take  him  off  the  hook 
with  northeastern  legislators  and  con- 
sumers who  are  pressuring  for  an  easing 
of  quotas  to  get  lower  priced  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  report  is  true,  if 
Mr,  Nixon  did,  indeed,  solict  the  House 
measure  which  would  bar  him  from 
abandoning  oil  import  quotas  for  the  tar- 
iff recommended  by  the  Cabinet  advisory 
committee,  then  the  oil-starved,  over- 
charged people  of  New  England  should 
flood  the  White  House  with  letters  of 
indignant  protest. 

I  am  sure  this  bit  of  subterfuge  will  not 
fool  the  people  of  my  region  who  are  sick 
and  tired  of  paying  needlessly  inflated 
prices  for  the  oil  to  heat  their  homes  and 
businesses. 


These  people  are  fully  aware,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  present  oil  import  quota 
system  is  costing  consumers  from  $4.5 
billion  to  $7  billion  a  year  that  they 
should  not  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Porter's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Oil    Quota    Support    Attributed   to    Nixon 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

President  Nixon  actually  solicited  the  sup- 
port of  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  iD-Ark.)  for  a 
measure  that  would  tie  his  hands  on  oil  Im- 
port policy,  a  Capitol  Hill  source  said  yester- 

dav. 

The  revelation  came  in  the  wake  of  tenta- 
tive agreement  Wednesday  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  provision 
which  would  bar  the  President  from  aban- 
doning oil  import  quotas  for  a  tarlfif  recom- 
mended by  a  cabinet  advisory  group.  Mills  Is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Ironically,  Mr.  Nlxon"s  own  special  repre- 
sentative for  trade  negotiations,  Carl  J.  Gil- 
bert, told  the  committee  in  closed  session 
that  the  administration  was  opposed  to  the 
provision,  an  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
trade  bill. 

An  aide  to  Gilbert  said  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  President's  plea  to  Mills  or  of  his 
suppwrt  of  the  mea.sure. 

One  person  privy  to  the  action  said  Mr. 
Nixon  solicited  Mills'  backing  lor  the  meas- 
ure "to  get  him  otr  the  hook." 

Tlie  President  received  strong  campaign 
support  in  1968  from  the  oil  industry,  which 
in  general  is  satistled  with  the  status  quo 
and  regards  the  present  quota  system  as 
more  favorable  to  its  interests  than  the  pro- 
posed tarilT.  The  statf  could  result  in  In- 
creased Imports  and  lower  domestic  prices 
for  crude  petroleum  and  probably  Its  deriva- 
tive products. 

When  the  cabinet  task  force,  by  a  vote  of  5 
to  2,  advised  the  switch  to  a  tariff  system 
last  winter.  Mr.  Nixon  took  no  action  on  the 
recommendations.  Instead,  he  appointed  an- 
other commission  to  study  them.  The  ad- 
ministration Indicated  there  would  be  no  de- 
cision at  least  until  after  the  election. 

If  the  oil  quota  amendment  becomes  law, 
Mr.  Nixon  would  thus  be  Insulated  from 
strong  political  pressures  from  the  other 
side — from  legislators  from  the  oil-hungry 
Northeast  and  consumer  groups  in  particu- 
lar— to  shift  to  a  urlff  system. 

There  were  also  reports  yesterday  that 
Chairman  Mills  received  a  pledge  from  Mr. 
Nixon  before  the  latter's  Inauguration  that 
as  President  he  would  not  recommend  legis- 
lated import  quotas  for  textiles,  which  also 
have  been  tentatively  approved  in  the  trade 
bill. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  promised  help  to  textile  In- 
terests in  their  plea  for  relief  from  rising  im- 
ports. His  hope  was  to  negotiate  an  interna- 
tional agreement  setting  voluntary  Import 
quotas  on  man-made  and  wool  textile  prod- 
ucts similar  to  the  existing  pact  covering 
cotton  textiles. 

Having  received  the  President's  asurances 
that  he  would  not  seek  legislated  quotas. 
Mills  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  pre- 
cisely those  quotas  in  the  event  a  voluntary 
agreement  was  not  reached.  Its  ostensible 
purpose  was  to  give  the  Unite'  States  great- 
er bargaining  power  in  those  negotiations. 

When  the  negotiations  collapsed,  the  ad- 
ministration suddenly  came  out  in  support 
of  the  Mills  bill.  Sources  close  to  the  chair- 
man, long  a  liberal  trade  advocate,  say  he 
felt  the  rug  was  pulled  from  under  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  oil  q\iota  amendment  was 
greeted  with  cries  of  outrage  from  many  law- 
makers. 

Rep.   Charles  A.  Vanlk   (D-Ohlo),  one  of 


five  Ways  and  Means  members  who  voted 
against  it.  claimed  the  measure  had  been 
hastily  rammed  through  without  time  for 
adequate  consideration. 

"This  ill-conceived  action  puts  the  slimy 
hand  of  oil  on  the  trade  bill,  converting  it 
Into  a  gargantua  of  greed,"  he  said.  Vanlk 
said  the  action  freezes  a  program  which  costs 
the  American  consumer  $4.5  billion  to  $7 
billion  a  year. 

•I  am  ashamed  of  the  trade  bill  and  the 
process  under  which  It  was  conceived  and 
developed,"  Vanlk  said.  "It  is  ugly,  It  is  op- 
pressive, it  Is  Rosemary's  Baby." 

A  source  close  to  the  committee  said  the 
other  negative  votes  were  cast  by  Reps. 
Martha  W.  Griffiths  (D-Mlch.),  James  A. 
Burke  (D-Mass.).  William  J.  Green  (D-Pa.) 
and  Sam  Gibbons  (D-Fla.). 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  25  years 
ago  the  flames  of  freedom  that  had  smol- 
dered for  so  many  years  flared  up  and 
shone  brightly  once  again.  Americans 
had  played  a  great  part  in  rekindling 
these  fires.  Many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans had  died  in  the  process.  Many  more 
thousands  were  wounded. 

Americans  had  given  freely  of  their 
resources — both  In  material  things  and 
in  human  lives  to  help  achieve  this  grea 
and  noble  rebirth  of  freedom. 

We  rejoiced  that  the  war  was  over  in 
Europe.  Our  joy  was  made  more  sweet 
by  the  knowledge  that  we  had  fought  for 
a  great  and  noble  purpose — the  destruc- 
tion of  tyranny  and  the  betterment  of 
our  fellow  men — and  that  these  noble 
ambitions  had  been  achieved.  All  through 
the  land  the  churches  were  filled  with 
prayers  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  streets 
with  joyfully  dancing  people. 

But  there  were  those  among  us  who, 
though  they  shared  our  joy  that  war  was 
at  an  end,  still  tempered  that  joy  with 
a  sense  of  foreboding.  They  held  then 
the  knowledge  that  we  all  share  now: 

Freedom  In  Europe  was  by  no  means 
all  encompassing. 

They  knew  that,  while  we  were  helping 
to  destroy  the  great  prison  bastion  that 
was  Nazi  Europe,  the  walls  were  being 
rebuilt  by  yet  another  tyranny— that  of 
Communist  Russia. 

I  refer  Rj=<hat  great  body  of  fine  Amer- 
icans whose  origins  were  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— in  that  part  of  the  continent  which 
was  being — and  I  use  this  word  in 
quotes — "liberated"  by  the  armies  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Many  millions  of  Americans  have  rela- 
tives, some  close,  some  more  distant,  liv- 
ing in  that  area  of  Europe.  Their  fami- 
lies migrated  to  America  from  those 
countries:  from  Poland,  from  Rumania, 
from  Czechoslovakia,  from  Hungary, 
from  Bulgaria,  from  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Estonia;  from  Germany  east  of  the  Elbe. 

For  generations  their  ancestors  lived 
under  the  threat  of  the  Russian  power 
to  the  east.  And  they  passed  along  these 
fears — well-grounded  fears  they  were, 
too — generation  to  generation. 

So  it  was  that  these  Americans  held 
within  themselves  the  knowledge  and  the 
fear  that  all  was  not  well,  though  the 
battlefields  were  now  quiet.  Hitler  was 
dead,  and  nazlsm  had  been  destroyed. 

It  is  of  no  solace  to  them  now  to  know 
that  they  were  right  and  that  elsewhere 
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In  America  this  knowledge  has  had  to  be 
accepted. 

The  lesson  we  Americans  can  and  must 
learn  from  this  tragic  episode  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  is  that  freedom  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted.  Having  won  a 
battle  against  one  form  of  oppression, 
we  cannot  supinely  expect  that  freedom 
will  automatically  become  a  i^iversal 
state  of  man,  or  even  replace  the  tyranny 
just  destroyed. 

That  we  won  the  battle  of  Europe  can- 
not be  denied. 

But  in  winning  that  battle,  we  did  not 
achieve  our  basic  goal — freedom  of 
choice  and  opportunity  for  all  Europeans. 

It  has  been  said  before,  here  and  else- 
where, that  freedom  is  like  a  fragile 
vase — difficult  to  achieve,  beautiful  when 
accomplished,  but  oh  so  easy  to  shatter. 

It  has  al.^o  been  said  many  times,  but 
I  feel  it  is  worth  reiterating,  that  no 
man  is  completely  free  unless  all  men, 
even-where,  are  free. 

It  may  also  be  said  here  that  freedom 
can  be  smothered  and  subdued,  but  so 
long  as  there  is  one  free  man  in  the 
world  freedom  cannot  be  killed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  Amer- 
icans to  guard  their  own  freedom  jeal- 
ously, not  only  to  preserve  it  for  them- 
selves but  to  give  hope  to  men  and 
women  everj'where  who  live  in  bondage. 

We  must  live  our  own  freedom.  We 
must  be  willing  to  fight  for  its  preserva- 
tion. 

Only  thus  can  we  hope  to  keep  the 
fires  of  freedom  burning  so  that  they 
provide  a  beacon  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  provide  at  least  a  small  glim- 
mer of  warmth  for  those  upon  whom  the 
chill  hand  of  tyranny  has  been  clamped. 

We  can  rightfully  rejoice  in  our  lib- 
erty. We  gladly  share  it  with  all  others 
regardless  of  background,  regardless  of 
place  of  origin,  regardless  of  color  or 
creed. 

Because  in  this  sharing,  this  giving, 
we  strengthen  and  broaden  our  own  free- 
dom. 

It  is  important  that  we  remember  this 
as  we  end  the  observance  today  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  for  1970. 


FUNDS  FOR  NASA 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  an  appropriation 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  which  was  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
suppors  the  earlier  authorization  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  program.  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  on  Sunday,  July  12  published 
an  excellent  editorial  on  this  matter.  The 
editorial  argues  eloquently  that  the  Sen- 
ate acted  prudently  in  not  curtailing 
NASA's  funds.  In  part,  the  editorial  says: 

The  country  has  so  many  problems,  the 
argument  goes,  that  It  must  divert  the  money 
that  might  be  spent  on  manned  space  flights 
to  programs  that  will  aid  more  directly  and 
more  quickly  the  people  who  now  inhabit  the 
earth. 

This  is  a  hard  argument  to  answer  for  to 
answer  it  fully  and  logically  (or.  for  that 
matter,  to  make  It  fully  and  logically)  re- 
quires a  prescience  that  none  of  us  has.  No 
one  really  knows  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
going  on  with  manned  space  flights  and  no 
one   really    knows    what    Is    to    be    lost    by 


stopping  them.  There  is  a  universe  out  there 
that  we  don't  know  about.  There  is.  of  course, 
the  argument  that  unmanned  space  probes 
can  tell  us  all  we  need  to  know  about  it  for 
as  far  into  the  future  as  we  now  care  to 
think.  But  it  Is  difficult,  if  not  clearly  wrong. 
to  accept  the  Idea  that  machines  can  totally 
replace  men  in  so  delicate  a  task  of  explora- 
tion. 

We  raise  this  now  because  the  debate  In  the 
Senate  last  week,  while  cast  in  terms  oi 
merely  slowing  down  the  pace  of  the  manned 
space  program.  wa!s  in  fact  a  debate  over 
halting  it.  The  cuts  already  made  in  NAS.A'? 
budget  have  built  in  a  ha;t  to  manned  sp-ctre 
activities  from  1975  to.  probably.  1978.  To 
expand  that  period  of  inactivity  to  four  or 
five  years,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  kill  the  pro- 
gram.  So  long  a  pause  would  mean  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  teams  rf  experts  and  prob- 
ably of  the  equipment  that  put  Apollo 
together  and  controlled  its  flights.  Rebuild- 
ing those  teams  would  be  a  long,  arduous 
and  costly  process. 

Thus  we  were  pleased  that  the  Senate 
did  not  go  along  with  its  liberal  bloc  which 
voted  almost  to  a  man  to  curtail  NASA's 
funds  even  more. 

Mr.  President,  traditionally,  liberals  are 
legarded  as  forward-lookers,  men  of 
prepress,  supporters  of  the  new  and 
innovative,  men  with  faith  that  a 
progressive  world  now  will  provide  a 
better  future  world  for  all  mankind.  Well, 
that  is  what  the  space  program  is  all 
about,  and  that  Is  why  It  Is  distressing 
to  see  so  many  of  my  liberal  colleagues 
consistently  lining  themselves  up  in  op- 
position to  the  space  program,  which,  as 
the  editorial  states,  "may  well  hold  the 
key  to  man's  future."  I  would  urge  my 
liberal  friends  to  look  at  the  facts,  search 
their  minds,  and  reexamine  their  posi- 
tion. It  just  does  net  seem  right  for  the 
liberals  to  be  against  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Washington  Post  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Cadillac  in  the  Skies 

Just  a  year  ago,  the  manned  space  pro- 
gram was  riding  high.  Apollo  11  was  waiting 
on  the  launch  pad  at  Cape  Kennedy  for  its 
crew  and  the  world  was  watting  for  the  most 
spectacular  trip  in  history  to  begin.  The  ex- 
citement and  the  glamor  passed  quickly  and 
the  manned  space  program  Is  now  In  trouble. 
It  came  within  a  handful  of  votes  last  week 
of  being  strangled  by  the  Senate  and  II  the 
debate  there  Is  any  Indication  more  troubles 
are  ahead.  The  psychology  that  sustained  the 
program  during  Its  heydays  of  the  60s  has 
been  reversed  and  manned  space  flight  U 
now  regarded  by  many  people  as  the  Cadillac 
In  the  skies. 

This  psychological  shift  is  understandable. 
To  many  of  those  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  life  at  home,  about  the 
educational  level  of  our  children,  the  housing 
conditions  of  our  poor,  the  pollution  of  our 
surroundings,  supporting  manned  space  flight 
Is  So  provocative  as  riding  In  a  chauffeured 
limousine  through  the  slums.  The  country 
has  so  many  problems,  the  argument  goes, 
that  It  must  divert  the  money  that  might  be 
spent  on  manned  space  flights  to  programs 
that  wUl  aid  more  directly  and  more  quickly 
the  j>eople  who  now  inhabit  the  earth. 

This  Is  a  hard  argument  to  answer  for  to 
answer  It  fully  and  logically  (or.  for  that 
matter,  to  make  It  fully  and  logically)  re- 
quires a  prescience  that  none  of  us  has.  No 
one  really  knows  what  is  to  Iw  gained  by 
going  on  with  manned  sf>ace  flights  and  no 


one  really  knows  what  is  to  be  lost  by  stop- 
ping them.  There  is  a  universe  out  there  that 
we  don't  know  about.  There  is.  of  course,  the 
argument  that  unmanned  space  probes  can 
tell  us  all  we  need  to  know  about  It  for  as  far 
into  the  future  as  we  now  care  to  think.  But 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  clearly  wrong,  to  accept 
the  Idea  that  machines  can  totally  replace 
men  in  so  delicate  a  task  of  exploration. 

We  raise  this  now  because  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  last  week,  while  cast  In  terms  of 
merely  slowing  down  the  pace  of  the  manned 
space  program,  was  in  fact  a  debate  over  halt- 
ing it.  The  cuts  already  made  in  NASA's 
budget  have  built  in  a  halt  to  manned  space 
activities  from  1975  to.  probably.  1978.  To 
expand  that  period  of  inactivity  to  four  or 
five  years,  it  seems  to  us.  is  to  kill  the  pro- 
gram. So  long  a  pause  would  mean  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  t*ams  of  experts  and  prob- 
ably of  the  equipment  that  put  Apollo  to- 
gether and  controlled  its  flights  Rebuilding 
those  teams  would  be  a  long,  arduous  and 
costly  process. 

Thus  we  were  pleased  that  the  Senate  did 
not  go  along  with  its  liberal  bloc  which  voted 
almost  to  a  man  to  curtail  NASA's  fundo 
even  more.  Many  of  the  arguments  made  by 
NASA's  supporters  seem  to  us  quite  irrele- 
vant— curtailment  would  mean  unemploy- 
ment in  the  aerospace  industry,  the  Russians 
win  be  out  there,  and  so  on.  But  so  did  the 
basic  argument  made  by  the  programs 
critics — that  the  funds  should  be  used  at 
home.  We  all  know  that  cutting  NASA's 
budget  by  $100  million  or  $500  million  or  $1 
billion  does  not  mean  that  the  government 
Is  going  to  spend  that  much  more  on  pollu- 
tion control,  education,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal and  all  the  things  that  we  ourselves 
place  high  on  the  list  of  national  priorities. 
The  fact  is  that  if  Congress  really  wanted  to 
do  all  the  things  its  member.s  talk  about,  and 
postpone  each  year  because  of  fiscal  re- 
straints, it  wouldn't  have  turned  last  year's 
tax-reform  bill  into  a  tax-reduciion  bill. 

The  basic  issue  Involved  in  NASA's  appro- 
priations this  year,  as  it  will  be  next  year  and 
for  many  years  to  oome.  is  whether  this  coun- 
try should  give  up  something  it  has  done  and 
which  Is  going  well,  something  that  has 
brought  it  great  international  prestige  and 
internal  pride,  and  something  that  we  believe 
may  well  hold  the  key  to  man's  future 


AGRICULTURAL  PAYMENT 
LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  speaking  today  is  to  discuss  agri- 
cultural payment  limitatioiib.  partic- 
ularly as  these  limitations  affect  cotton. 
Last  week,  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  17923 >,  that  limited  to  $20,000 
price-support  payments  for  any  crop,  ex- 
cept sugar.  In  addition,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  is  currently  devel- 
oping the  farm  bill,  and  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
completed  its  hearings  on  the  farm  pro- 
gram, and  is  awaiting  action  by  the 
House. 

There  is  a  lot  of  emotionalism  about 
the  current  support  programs,  in  part, 
because  like  any  artificial  program,  there 
are  abuses  and  inequities.  Senators  are 
all  aware  of  these  as  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly documented  on  the  Senate  fioor 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  <Mr.  Williams*.  In  spite  of 
these.  I  want  to  call  on  my  colleagues. 
both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  other  body, 
especially  those  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  to  avoid  this  emotional- 
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isn:  and  find  a  workable  and  practical 
solution  to  the  problem.  Our  larm  pro- 
gram.^ are  far  too  ccmplex  to  tinker  with 
by  payments  ceiUng.5  alone,  without  care- 
ful con.-,ideration  of  the  cffeets  on  the 
entire  agricultural  inductry. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  m  favor 
of  eliminatinK  support  payment^s  entirely, 
and  thus  cosponsored  S.  25'-'4.  introduced 
by  our  late  beloved  minority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Dirksen.  This  measure  would  phase 
out  farm  payments  over  a  5-year  period. 

I  think  we  in  Congress  are,  in  part, 
reii)on.sibIe  for  the  situation  since  we 
have  developed  over  the  years  this  in- 
volved, lechnical,  and  complicated  pro- 
gram. Certainly  no  Philade'phia  lawyer 
understands  It,  and  only  a  few  from  Des 
Moines  or  Fresno.  It  is  unfair  for  us  vir- 
tually to  eliminate  in  1  year  a  program 
we  have  led  the  farmer  to  rely  on  and. 
indeed,  to  develop  the  economics  of  his 
whole  industry  around.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  limitations  snould 
be  320.000.  $55,000.  or  $110,000.  but  rather 
fairness  to  a  segment  of  our  Nation  whose 
continued  production  is  so  important  to 
the  well-being  of  our  national  economy. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  as  well,  that  my 
interest  is  not  in  continuing  payments  to 
the  large  growers  for  whom  it  makes  little 
or  no  difference  whether  the  amount  is 
520,000  or  SI  10,000.  These  growers  will 
leave  the  program  under  any  circum- 
stances and  attempt  to  compete  else- 
where. I  am,  however,  worried  about  the 
smalh  r  growers  who  are  the  ones  whose 
continued  ability  to  compete  is  threat- 
ened. It  might  well  be  that  those  who 
are  pushing  for  payment  limitations  be- 
cause they  are  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing concentration  of  farming  in  the 
hands  of  large  agribusinesses  are  the 
very  ones  who  will  accelerate  this  con- 
centration by  forcing  the  .small  grower 
out  of  business. 

In  short,  unless  we  in  Congress,  take  a 
long  look  at  the  farm  program  in  it.s  en- 
tirety, we  could  well  see  the  demise  of 
our  ability  to  produce  so  well  at  such 
a  relatively  low  cost. 

It  is  my  deep  desire  that  in  these  days 
of  continued  confusion,  government  by 
cri.-is.  and  the 'prc-^sures  of  instant  com- 
munications, we  \n  Congress  always  make 
certain  of  the  overall  efTect  while.we  are 
rectifying  a  few  special  ca.-es. 


RECESSION  CAN'T  CURE  INFLATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  posted  its  41st  con- 
secutive advance  tliis  May.  This  is  the 
longest  inflationary  stretch  in  the  57 
years  the  index  has  been  compiled.  Presi- 
dential statements  that  the  administra- 
tion'.- ■■f;a!ne  jilan"  i.-  wcrkin"  obviously 
lack  value. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Dun's.  Mr.  Max 
Shapiro  argues  that  the  policies  pursued 
at  present  are  doomed  to  failure  and, 
what  is  worse,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
sign  that  the  administration  is  contem- 
plating a  policy  change.  The  only  thing 
that  has  been  changed  is  that  the  target 
date  for  ending  inflation  has  been  moved 
to  1973. 

Tae  administration  still  pins  its  hopes 
for  braking  the  soaring  cost  of  living  on 
a  minirece.ssion.  Though  it  is  inconceiv- 


able to  me  how  the  administration  could 
be  willing  to  tolerate  an  unemployment 
rate  of  6  percent,  Mr.  Shapiro  gives  clear 
evidence  to  demonstrate  that  even  a  6- 
percent  rate  of  unemployment  will  be 
insufficient  to  halt  inflation. 

Nevertheless,  inflation  must  be  ar- 
rested. To  do  nothing  is  to  stand  by  while 
the  inflationary  whirlwind  increases  in 
fury.  In  19G7.  the  cost  of  living  rose  3.5 
percent;  in  1968,  4.7  percent:  and  in  1969 
there  was  a  6-percent  increase  with  no 
letup  in  sight. 

Clearly  what  is  needed  is  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  inflation  problem,  but  first 
we  must  discard  the  inadequate  thinking 
of  the  past.  Mr.  Shapiro's  article  goes  a 
long  way  toward  dispelling  the  shibbo- 
leths that  seem  to  haunt  administration 
policymakers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Recession  Can't  Cure  Inflation 
(By  Ma.x  Shapiro) 

•There  is  no  cause  for  concern."  President 
Herbert  Hoover  assured  the  nation  a  fev/ 
weeks  after  the  Great  Crash  of  1929.  "Condi- 
tlon.s  are  fundamentally  sound." 

With  these  soothing  words,  the  Hoover 
Administration  launched  its  ritualistic  exer- 
cise in  reassurance  In  January  1930,  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mellon  an- 
nounced a  "revival  of  economic  activity  in 
the  spring."  .^nd  a  few  days  later.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Robert  R.  Lamont  told  the 
country.  "There  are  grounds  for  assuming 
that  this  Is  about  a  normal  year." 

Bv  this  time,  the  rot  of  Depression  was 
spreading  over  the  land.  Thousands  of 
farmers,  unable  to  hold  out  until  spring, 
libandoned  their  properties;  In  the  cities, 
the  breadlines  lengthened.  But  as  matters 
grew  worse,  government  officials  intensitied 
their  "confidence-restoring"  efforts  and 
promised  that  Improvement  was  "just  around 
the  corner." 

The  Hoover  Administration,  it  seemed,  was 
bent  on  following  the  nostrums  of  Kmile 
Coue.  a  French  psychotherapist  who  wielded 
a  considerable  influence  during  the  1920s 
and  early  1930s.  According  to  Coue,  patients 
could  be  cured  by  "positive  autosuggestion" 
and  by  the  con.stant  repetition  of  the  phrase, 
"Every  dav  in  every  way,  I  am  getting  bett«r 
and  better."  Until  the  full  tide  of  events 
overwhelmed  the  country.  Hoover  and  his 
alde.s  continued  to  cling  to  the  motion  that 
good  times  would  return  if  only  people  would 
have  faith  in  their  return. 

Now.  forty  years  later.  In  the  midst  of  an- 
other economic  crisis,  the  rit«s  of  reassur- 
ance have  been  revived.  In  a  steady  streanv^of 
"coniidence-bulldlng"  pronouncements  over 
the  past  eighteen  months,  key  members  of 
the  Ni.xon  Administration  have  heralded  the 
coming  triumph  over  the  nation's  most  cru- 
cial domestic  problem;  inflation. 

At  ftrst,  the  public  was  given  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Administration's  "game  plan" 
againr-t  soaring  living  costs  would  attain  its 
objective  in  a  short  period  of  time.  In  April 
1939,  Herbert  Stein,  one  of  the  Preiidcnt's 
most  trusted  economic  advisers,  asserted 
that  "the  underlying  causes  lor  Inflation" 
were  being  stemmed.  But  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  did  not  respond  to  Stein's  optimism. 
It  rose  to  new  highs  in  April,  May  and  June. 

Undeterred,  President  Nixon  in  a  message 
to  Congress  on  Juno  20,  1969  said  that  the 
Administration's  program  of  "fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  monetary  restraint"  would  achieve 
results  in  several  months.  Once  again,  living 
costs  vaulted  to  new  levels  in  July,  August 


and  September—the  "target  date"  President 

Nixon  had  set  for  visible  "effects." 

The  next  Hoover-like  pronouncement  came 
en  ^gust  11.  1969  from  the  University  of 
Chi<^o's  Milton  Friedman,  the  President's 
most  influential  outside  economic  adviser. 
Said  Friedman  as  he  pushed  alic-ad  the  day 
of  victory  once  again ;  "We  should  not  des- 
fiair  that  the  fight  ;ig:iinst  inflntlon  has  not 
brotight  prices  down.  There  is  a  considerable 
;e:!d  time  be'.vvecn  acts  and  re.^u!ts  on  prices." 
Friedman  foreciists  specifici^ly  that  the  rise 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  would  be  slowed 
to  an  annunl  rate  of  .ibout  4':  by  the  end 
of  19C9  and  that  it  would  be  slowed  still 
further  in  early  1970. 

Then  in  November,  Commerce  Secretary 
M.uirice  Stans  told  Dun's  ("Can  They  Really 
stop  Inflation?"  Duns.  December  196S)  that 
•by  spring  we  will  have  a  very  ix^rceptlble 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  inflation." 

Events,  of  course,  have  made  a  mockery  of 
all  these  Couc-like  predictions.  The  rate  of 
inflation  has  not  fallen  at  all.  but  has  per- 
sisted a'  an  al.irming  6  :  annual  rate  month 
after  mon'h  .'ind  final  confirmation  that  the 
bi't:e  again- 1  iiiflati&n  is  far  from  won  came 
in  tlie  "Economic  Report  of  the  President." 
published  In  February.  The  Rcpor;  .ndicated 
that  although  s.'iine  rno-Jeration  of  prices 
could  be  expected  in  1970  and  rJ7l.  tiie  fires 
of  inflation  would  not  be  fully  quenched  be- 
fore 1973. 

The  new  "target  date"  of  1973,  Is.  of  course. 
a  far  cry  from  the  original  forecast  for  1969. 
B'lr  a  closp  rradiiig  of  the  Report  reveals  an 
even  more  disturbing  fact  •  Despite  the  con- 
tinuing failure  of  the  anti-lnflatlon  program. 
There  was  nowhere  evident  in  the  284-page 
document  the  slightest  indicatkn  that  a 
policy  change  was  being  considered. 

And  most  disquieting  of  ail  is  the  ;';ict  that 
the  Report's  new  projections  on  Inflation  for 
1970-1972  have  already  proved  inaccurate.  In 
one  section,  the  Council  of  Economic  .Ad- 
visers asserted:  "With  continued  slow  In- 
crease of  GNP  in  the  early  months  of  1970. 
the  growth  of  real  output  would  remain  close 
to  iiero  and  there  should  be  some  decline  in 
the  rate  of  inflation."  There  has.  of  course, 
been  no  decline  in  the  early  months  of  1970; 
instead,  we  have  witnessed  another  increase. 
The  regrettable  conclusion  is  that  we  have 
received  another  spate  of  Incantatory  rhetoric 
that  holds  out  the  promise  that  thines  will 
get  better — only  to  have  them  become  worse. 

THE    CAME    PLAN    HAS    FAILED 

And  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  mat- 
ters will  deteriorate  even  further  The  .'^d- 
ministr.ii ion's  game  plan  has  failed  -and  will 
cortinue  to  fall— because  it  is  rooted  in  a 
'oasic  fallacy.  The  core  of  the  program  rests 
on  the  supposition  that  wages  and  prices  will 
gradually  come  dov.'n  in  an  economy  charac- 
terized by  a  •'moderate"  amount  of  unem- 
ployment. 

No  exact  unemplcymen*  rate  has  been 
projected,  but  on  a  ntimber  of  occa-slons  top 
-Administration  ceicials  have  indicated  that 
"a  6';  unempkA-ment  rate  would  not  be 
t.oleraled."  and  while  the  Repurt  does  not  ex- 
piicitv  include  a  projected  niaxiinuni  rate  of 
uneinplovm.ent  for  1970-1973.  it  clearly  im- 
plies that  it  will  lie  somewhat  under  6': . 

The  Administration  rests  its  policy  on  the 
assumpiton  that  this  rate  and  the  resulting 
slide  in  profits  will  cool  off  our  hot  cost-push 
Inilation.  "Disinflation,"  according  to  the 
Economic  Rep-ir:.  can  be  expected  to  develop 
in  the  tVJlcv.-ing  manner;  ■'As  profits  per  unl. 
weakened.  emploVPrs  would  'oecomc  tnrjre 
resistant  to  granting  wage  increases.  At  the 
same  time,  a  softening  labor  m.irket  wouia 
lessen  workers'  insistence  on  large  wage  iii- 
crea.=es.  As  a  consequence,  the  average  rate 
of  wage  increa.se  would  ultimately  begin  to 
diminish. '• 

To  expect  such  a  deflationary  process  to 
occur  while  the  unemployment  rate  Is  on  > 
5'--,    to   6^c    Is   to    disregard    a    considerable 
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amount  of  contrary  empirical  evidence.  In 
each  of  the  three  postwar  recession  years 
(1949.  1958  and  1961).  unemployment  was 
higher  than  rh?  rate  the  Administration  pro- 
jects for  1970-1972  (see  Table  A) .  Yet  hourly 
wEige  rates  and  average  weekly  earnings  rose 
each  year.  The  average  unemployment  rate 
for  the  three  periods  came  to  G'j'''.  '^'et 
hourly  wage  rates  rose  by  3-3"  .  and  the  aver- 
age rise  in  weekly  wages  came  to  almost  4"";. 

Even  more  striking  Is  the  fact  that  wage 
rates  in  the  United  States  have  Increased 
In  e*  cry  year  since  1933 — even  during  the 
Great  Depression.  The  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  1934-1930  perlrd.  for  ex- 
ample, was  18':  .  Yet  weekly  wages  rose  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  T' .  Moreover, 
these  wage  increases  took  place  in  an  era 
of  relatively  weak  unionism,  of  price  stability 
and  a  time  -xhen  the  expectation  of  auto- 
matic v.age  hikes  had  not  yet  become  a 
way  of  life. 

If  wagTS  continued  to  rise  under  such  dire 
economic  conditions,  how  could  they  con- 
ceivably be  held  in  check  in  today's  btisine.ss 
climate?  The  combination  of  Inflation,  an 
tinemp'ayment  rate  of  under  6'"  .  inordi- 
nately powerful  labor  unions  and  an  in- 
grained expectation  of  automatic  pay  hikes 
virtually  insures  an  upward  spiral  in  labor 
costs.  To  expect  labor  to  "diminish"  its  de- 
mands under  such  condition.-,  is  to  engage  in 
another  exercise  in  Coudism. 

Nor  are  the  Administration's  hopes  for  a 
significant  lowering  of  prices  likely  to  mate- 
rialize. From  time  to  time,  marginal  pro- 
ducers or  re*. tilers  catiPiht  temporarily  with 
surplus  inventories  may  reduce  prices,  but 
such  occurrences  will  be  temporary  and  non- 
per'.asive.  For  the  most  part,  there  will  be 
a  resistance  to  price  reduction  by  business 
because:  1)  wages  will  rise;  2i  with  waje 
costs  increaslne  and  production  falling,  exec- 
utive? will  attempt  to  sustain  vani.-hmg 
profit  margins  by  maintainine  price-;  3i  a 
erow'ng  number  of  busincs^^men  will  con- 
clude— with  good  reason — that  the  present 
"disinflationary^'  efforts  by  government  will 
be  abandoned  for  political,  srclal  or  economic 
reasons. 

High  prices  will  also  be  perpetuated  by  the 
?ro'Aing  purchasing  power  of  government  em- 
ployees. The  ntimber  of  government  worker- 
(federal,  Icca!  and  state i  has  risen  from 
approximately  three  million  in  1929  to  over 
twelvp  million  in  1969,  Todav.  over  16'~  of 
all  salaried  workers  are  employed  in  govern- 
ment. .And  the  annual  wages  for  these  gov- 
ernment employees  have  Increased  from 
about  $5  billion  in  1929  to  $104  5  billion  in 
1969. 

Wase  boosts  for  government  employees 
continued  even  in  the  recession  vears  of 
1949,  1958  and  1961,  And  In  this  slowdown 
.vear.  federal  employe.cs  have  been  given  a 
substcntial  v.age  hike.  Given  the  growing 
power  of  public  employee  unions,  the  salaries 
of  government  employees  are  sure  to  grow 
at  an  even  greater  rate  in  the  years  immc- 
d'Stely  ahead. 

WAGE   PUSH    FROM   THE    SERVICE   SECTOR 

An  almost  pirallel  situation  exists  In  the 
service  industries.  Tl^e  wages  of  workers  in 
the  services  have  Increased  vear  by  year 
during  the  p.ist  three  decades  and  have 
gone  up  even  during  the  recession  vears  of 
1949.  1953  and  1961.  In  1949.  total"  service 
sala.-ie.^  rose  by  $700  million;  in  1958.  bv  $2 
billion;  and  in  1961.  by  $3,5  billion.  Last 
year,  the  .jsa  billion  received  by  service  em- 
ployees represented  a  13":  increase  over  1968. 
This  trend  is  almost  certain  to  continue. 

The  mu-hrooming  growth  of  purchases 
m.ade  via  '•time  payments"  will  also  sus- 
tain high  living  costs.  In  1940.  total  con- 
sumer credit  outstanding  amounted  to  only 
»8  billion;  by  the  end  of  1969.  it  had  skv- 
rocketel  to  .$122  billion.  And  the  amount 
of  goods  bought  -'on  the  cuff"  keeps  rising 
year  after  year,  even  in  slack  periods.  In  each 


of  the  three  recession  years  of  1949,  1958  and 
1961,  tot.^1  consumer  expenditures,  fueled  by 
expanding  consumer  credit,  showed  a  sharp 
gain  despite  a.  C  _  unemployment  rate  isee 
Table  Bi.  These  increased  expenditures  were 
the  chief  underlying  cause  for  the  rise  of 
living  costs  In  1958  and  1961.  In  1949  there 
was  a  decline  of  less  than  2'  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  which  was  brought  about 
by  a  sudden  worldwide  collapse  in  farm 
prices.  Had  this  unusual  event  not  occurred. 
'he  Index  would  have  reflected  a  substantial 
rise. 

Increased  consumer  expenditures  are  like- 
ly to  offset  the  slowing  effects  of  a  moderate 
unemployment  rate,  but  expanded  outlays 
by  busine.ss  will  also  propel  inflation. 

In  previous  periods  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment, although  consumer  and  government 
expenditures  increased,  the  business  .sector 
acted  as  .i  braking  element  by  reducing  its 
plant  outlays  (see  Table  B  i  . 

A  reversal  of  this  hi.storic  trend  is  about 
to  occur  this  year.  According  lo  priv.ite  and 
government  sur\eys  made  late  m  1969,  cor- 
porations planned  to  increase  expenditures 
for  new  plants  in  1970  by  about  los  .  or  87. 5 
billion.  Tight  money  conditions  and  a  proht 
-squeeze  in  some  companies  have  lowered  this 
estimate,  but  an  Increase  of  at  least  86  5 
billion  is  A  minimum  expectation.  So  while 
the  major  inflationary  impetus  will  come 
from  consumers,  these  increased  expenditures 
by  business  will  go  far  toward  minimizing 
any  defl  itionary  trends  that  will  develop. 

BUSINESS    IS    BETTING    ON    INFLATION 

Why  is  this  reversal  occurring''  Because 
the  business  sector  has  little  confidence  that 
present  deflationary  efforts  will  succeed.  Cor- 
porate officials  are  becoming  increasingly 
convinced  that  an  i!n>?mployment  rate  of 
5"  to  6  ■;  will  not  cool  off  inflation  and  that 
government  officials  cannot  embark  on  a 
progr:.m  that  will  raise  unemployment  sub- 
stantially beyond  that  level. 

The  business  community  has  concluded, 
moreover,  that  the  Fed's  tight  money  policies 
are  fast  being  abandoned  to  meet  ths  bor- 
rowing needs  of  both  government  and  indii'"- 
try.  Consequently,  most  businessmen  rca^oii 
that  inflation  win  get  even  worse  and  It 
would  therefore  be  foolish  to  hold  back  on 
capital  expendlttires.  which  will  only  be  more 
costly  la'er  rn. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  strong  likelihood 
that  the  Administration's  game  plan,  based 
predominantly  on  a  moderate  rate  of  unem- 
nloymf^nt  will  not  meet  its  oblecti-. es.  Nei- 
ther prices  nor  wages  will  decline  meaning- 
fully. 

What,  then,  are  otir  alternatives?  The  Ad- 
ministration could  embark  on  a  program 
that  would  bring  about  a  10'T-12"'c  unem- 
ployment rate.  This  would  ciuse  a  depression 
and  prices  would  fall.  But  such  a  program 
would  be  intolerable  Our  natioit.  already 
rent  by  dissent icn.  would  be  ripped  apart  by 
a  government-induced  massive  depression. 
Another  alternative— the  most  likely 
one- -would  be  to  tlrii;  along  with  the  game 
plan  in  the  hope  that  the  situation  will  not 
f;'-:'!,  out  of  hand,  Bvit  this  would  be  courting 
the  whirlwind.  A  continuing  inflation  is  like 
a  cyclone  At  f.rst  there  is  a  mild  disturbance. 
Next,  the  wind  intensifies  and  then  dies 
do-A-n  a  little.  For  a  while  it  seems  as  if  the 
gathering  storm  will  blow  itself  out.  Then 
suddenly,  with  deathlike  swiftness,  the  cy- 
clone strikes,  smashing  everything  in  its  way. 
We  are  now  in  the  precyclonlc  stage.  In 
order  to  grasp  fully  how  dangerous  and  in- 
sidious inflation  his  become.  v.e  need  only 
put  the  current  situation  into  historic  per- 
spective. In  April  1970.  the  Consum.er  Price 
Index  posted  its  fortieth  consecuti\e  month- 
ly advance.  Unbroken  since  January  1967. 
this  string  of  month-to-month  advances  is. 
by  far.  the  longest  in  the  57-year  history  of 
the  Index,  in  the  54  years  from  January  is;."? 
through  Decsi'iber  196G.  there  were  only  elev- 
en cycles  in  which  consecutive  rises  in  11.- 


ing  costs  went  beyond  six  months.  The  long- 
est interval,  created  by  the  vast  inflationary 
pressures  of  World  War  II.  lasted  22  months 
and  was  only  brottght  to  an  end  by  wage  and 
price  controls.  But  the  average  cycle  of  con- 
secutive monthly  rises  lasted  only  four 
months,  or  only  one-tenth  the  duration  of 
the  present  span. 

Moreover,  the  wind  has  ominously  begun 
to  pick  up  force.  In  1967  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  amounted  to  3.5':  .  In  1968  It 
was  4  7'";  .  and  In  1969  Just  under  6",  .  Dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  1970.  the  gain 
gradually  crept  beyond  6;  . 

This  alarming  situation  has  brought  forth 
calls  for  some  kind  of  an  incomes  policy  from 
such  leaders  of  the  business  establishment  a- 
Chairman  Thomas  J.  -Vatson  of  IBM  and 
Chairman  David  RocKefellcr  of  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  .^nd  ev3n  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  .'\rthur  Hums,  a  Icng-time  critic 
of  even  indirect  government  intervention  In 
the  wage-price  process,  .'las  b.'.^un  lo  change 
his  mind. 

While  an  incomes  or  guidcposts  policy 
might  have  a  tempwrary  effect,  the  hour  Is 
already  too  late  for  such  half-way  measures. 
We  must  pass  quickly  from  a  failing  policy, 
■whose  defects  are  obscured  by  beguiling  as- 
surances, to  action  that  meets  the  problem 
head-on.  That  action — undesirable  and  un- 
welcome in  a  free  society — is  the  adoption  of 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls.  At  this 
point,  we  have  no  other  acceptable  alterna- 
tive. 

Controls  open  a  hornet's  nest;  they  are 
onerotis.  difficult  to  administer  and  present  all 
sorts  of  problems  in  Implemcntatioo.  But  It 
is  better  to  have  controls  than  to  have  the 
destruction  that  a  continuing  inflation  is 
bound  to  cause.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
choices;   it   is  a  matter  of  survival. 

TABLE  A 
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1949. 

1958- 
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5.9 
6.8 
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TABLE  B 

IDollars 

in  biilicnsj 

Change 

in  con- 

Change 

Change 

Unem- 

sumer 

in  con- 

in Gov- 

Change 

Year 

ployment 

rate 

(percent^ 

5.9 
6.8 
6  7 

price 

i,.dex 
[percent) 

sumer 
expendi- 
tures 

ernment 
expendi- 
tures 

+$8.8 
+1J-3 
+  12.9 

in  new 
plant  ex- 
penditures 

1949- 
1958- 
1961 

-2 

+2 
-I 

-J-»3.2 

-f-9.8 

4  10.0 

-IZ.3 

-4  1 
-0.69 

OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body  has  tentatively 
appi'oyed  an  amendment  lo  a  trade  bill 
thai  will  help  insure  this  Nation's  self- 
.sufficiency  in  oil.  our  most  vital  and  im- 
portant .source  of  energy. 

In  voting  to  amend  the  national  .se- 
curity clau.se  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
u''>on  which  the  niandatoiy  oil  import 
program  is  based,  the  committee  wisely 
froze  the  program  inta  a  quota  system. 

President  Nixon  had  also  wisely  re- 
fused to  implement  a  tariff  plan  recom- 
nijended  by  a  task  force  he  had  appointed 
to  study  the  problem  of  m,ounting  im- 
ports and  applicati.ins  for  further  ex- 
emptions and  exceptions  to  the  program. 
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But  the  advocates  of  more  and  more 
cheap  foreign  oil  kept  up  the  drum  beat. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  after 
additional  import  allocations  were  made 
for  heating  oil  for  New  England,  my  good 
friends  and  colleagues  from  that  area 
contended  that  the  40,000  barrels  per  day 
increase  was  merely  a  "drop  in  the 
bucket"  and  they  needed  much  more. 

But  now  I  detect  a  sudden  silence.  The 
drums  are  stilled.  Why? 

Well,  almost  overnight  that  cheap  for- 
eign oil  became  more  expensive  than  our 
own. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several 
months  several  of  us  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  warn  the  Senate  of  the  dangers 
inherent  In  becoming  overly  dependent 
upon  imported  oil. 

In  answer  to  those  who  demanded  more 
cheap  foreign  oil,  we  have  warned  that 
this  oil  would  remain  cheap  only  as  long 
as  we  were  not  dependent  on  it. 

The  chickens  have  now  come  home  to 
roost,  and  that  cheap  oil  delivered  to  our 
east  and  west  coasts  is  now  priced  higher 
than  the  delivered  price  of  our  own 
domestic  crude. 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  ex- 
plosive situation  in  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  and  the  dangers  of  de- 
pendence on  oil  from  that  area.  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  oil  from  those  sources  and 
are  now  suffering  the  consequences. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  fully  un- 
derstand the  background  and  series  of 
events  that  led  up  to  this  dilemma  and 
the  implications,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  15  and  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of  Jiily 
13  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Soaring   Tanker   Rates   Damp   Oil   Imports 

AND  Mat  Force  U.S.  Gasoline  Pricfs  Up 

Motorists  in  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe 
may  soon  be  paying  more  for  gasoline  be- 
cause a  pipeline  cloeedown  In  Syria  and 
forced  production  cutbacks  In  Libya  have 
sent  oil  tanker  charter  rates  zooming  to  near 
records. 

The  tanker  charges,  which  have  doubled 
since  April  and  quadrupled  since  this  time 
last  year,  have  bloated  the  delivered  coet  of 
Middle  Eastern  and  African  crude  oil  at  VS. 
East  Coast  refineries  to  -75  cents  a  barrel 
higher  than   the  cost   of  delivered   U.S.  oil. 

Normally  the  price  edge  Is  on  the  other 
side.  The  Imported  crude  usually  coets  $1.45 
a  barrel  less  than  U.S.  oil. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  price  distor- 
tion has  sharply  reduced  U.S.  Imports  of  for- 
eign oil.  And  it  has  narrowed  the  profit  out- 
look for  some  Inland  refiners  who  custom- 
arily obtain  a  windfall  by  trading  off  their 
oil  Import  "tickets." 

But  It  haa  sharply  raised  the  profit  out- 
look for  such  independent  ship  owners  as 
Aristotle  Onassls  and  Stavros  Nlarchoe  of 
Greece  and  Daniel  K.  Ludwlg  of  the  U.S., 
operators  of  the  world's  largest  private  tanker 
fleets. 

The  lmi>act  Is  mirrored  In  domestic  pro- 
duction plans.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, that  state's  oil  regulatory  agency.  Is 
expected  today  to  raise  sharplr  the  amount 
of  oil  that  Texas  wells  will  be  allowed  to 
produce  next  month. 

LotilslaJia's  oil  regulatory  body,  the  Con- 
aervatlon  Department,  has  already  acted  to 


open  up  the  August  flow  Last  Friday  It  an- 
nounced that  the  August  per-well  oil  pro- 
duction rate  will  be  the  highest  since  the 
Suez  Canal  crisis  snuffed  off  the  flow  of  for- 
eign oil  in  1956. 

Canada,  too.  Is  rushing  In  more  crude. 
U.S.  imports  from  Canada  in  the  first  week  of 
July  ran  at  nearly  double  the  year-earlier 
rate. 

PIPELINE    RUPTURE 

This  latest  oil  crisis  had  its  beginnings  May 
3,  when  a  bulldozer  under  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances rammed  Into  the  Trans  Arabian 
Pipe  Line  In  S>Tla.  knocking  out  the  line, 
which  normally  carries  about  475,000  barrels 
cf  oil  a  day  from  Saudi  Arabian  fields  to  the 
Mediterranean   port  of  Sldon.  Lebanon. 

The  line  carried  only  about  one-sixth  of 
the  oil  output  of  Arabian  American  Oil  Co., 
which  is  owned  30',  each  by  Standard  Oil 
Co,  of  California.  Texaco  Inc.  and  Standard 
Oil  Co,  (New  Jersey)  and  10^>  by  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  But  this  was  oil  that  was  close  to 
Europe,  only  a  short  tanker's  run  away  from 
Continental  reKners, 

Fixing  the  line  would  be  simple  enough, 
company  officials  asserted  in  New  York.  A 
spokesman  said  the  Job  could  be  done  "In 
about  24  hours."  But  so  far,  he  stated,  the 
Syrian  government  has  adamantly  refused  to 
allow  company  technicians  to  do  any  re- 
pair work,  and  the  line  still  sits  Idle. 

Though  Arabian  American  Oil  officials  are 
loathe  to  speculate  about  Syria's  refusal, 
other  Middle  East  specialists  view  the  gov- 
ernment stand  as  another  ploy  In  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  The  line  had  often  been  attacked 
in  the  past  by  Arab  guerrillas;  one  section 
of  it  goes  through  the  Israeli-occupied  Golan 
Heights.  E\idently,  by  the  analysis  of  some 
Middle  East  sources,  Syria  hopes  to  pressure 
the  U.S.,  through  the  oil  companies,  to  cut  off 
Israeli  aid. 

Syria,  though,  was  only  the  starting  point 
for  the  current  oil  crisis.  Libya  has  com- 
pounded the  woes  in  the  past  month  by  or- 
dering seven  producers  in  that  country  to 
slash  their  output  some  550,000  barrels  a  day, 
or  about  15^:  of  Libya's  total  output.  Com- 
panies hit  there  are  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp..  Continental  Oil  Co.,  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
Amerada  Hess  Corp.,  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell 
Group,  Texaco  and  California  Standard. 

The  issue,  by  Libyan  government  account, 
is  conservation.  But  some  oil  experts,  see 
this,  too,  as  a  ploy,  not  in  the  war  with  Israel 
but  in  the  war  with  the  oil  companies  over 
tax  payments. 

Europe,  as  the  Middle  East's  most  Im- 
mediate customer,  has  made  up  some  of  the 
almost  one  million  barrels  a  day  lost  in 
Syria  and  Lybla  by  shortstopplng  oil  from 
Llbya  and  Nigeria  that  norm.illy  would  liave 
gone  to  the  U.S 

But  Europe  has  had  to  do  most  of  its 
emergency  shopping  In  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  therein  lies  the  cause  of  the  tanker 
rate  surge.  Because  the  Suez  Canal  remains 
closed  by  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  all  Persian 
Gulf  oil  destined  for  Europe  must  take  the 
long-trek  around  Africa,  a  six-times-longer 
Journey  than  the  voyage  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  Lebanon  to  Europe. 

The  resulting  sudden  Jump  In  tanker  de- 
mand has  quickly  eliminated  what  had  been 
a  traditional  summer  surplus  And  it  has 
sent  sf>ot  charter  rates  for  a  single  voyage 
soaring  close  to  levels  prevalent  during  the 
Suez  crisis  of  1956  They  are  more  than  half 
again  higher  than  during  the  slx-dsy  Arab- 
Israeli  war  of  1967. 

The  cost  of  moving  a  barrel  of  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  US.  East  Coast  has 
skyrocketed  to  about  $3  25  a  barrel;  the  oil 
Itself  In  the  Pension  Gulf  area  costs  only 
$1.25  a  barrel,  producing  a  total  cost  In  the 
U.S.  of  about  $4.50  a  barrel.  A  barrel  ct 
crude  oil  from  Louisiana,  by  contrast,  costs 
only  $3.75  delivered  to  an  East  Coast  refiner, 
or  75  cents  less. 


On  the  West  Coast,  too,  "Persion  Gulf 
crude  is  quite  a  bit  more  costly  than  Cali- 
fornia crude."  a  California  Standard  spokes- 
man says. 

PEDDLING   IMPORT   "TICKETS" 

The  effect  of  the  high  tanker  rates  has 
been  to  render  temporarily  worthless  a 
"ticket"  to  Import  foreign  oil.  In  normal 
times.  Inland  refineries,  which  are  too  iar 
from  ports  to  economically  utilize  foreign 
oil,  work  out  exchange  agreements  with 
East  Coast  refiners.  They  deliver  lo-^-cost 
foreign  oil  to  the  East  Coast  refinery  In 
exchange  for  receiving  an  equal  amount  of 
high-cost  domestic  oil  at  the  Inland  refinery 
The  value  of  this  swap  can  be  a  windfall 
as  high  as  $1.75  a  barrel  to  the  Inland 
refiner. 

This  gain  "often  means  the  difference  be- 
tween a  profit  and  loss"  for  an  inland  re- 
finer, said  one  oil  executive.  And  the  small- 
er the  refinery,  the  greater  the  Impact,  un- 
der a  so-called  "sliding  scale"  that  provides 
quotas  of  up  to  40'"  of  a  small  refinery's 
total  crude  oil  processing  rate,  compared 
with   a  blg-reflnery   average   of   only  about 

7'-r. 

J.  Avery  Rush,  president  of  Diamond 
Shamrock  Corp.'s  oil  and  gas  unit,  said  In 
Amarlllo,  Texas,  his  company  was  having  In- 
creased difficulty  arranging  trades  for  about 
half  Its  second  half  oil  Import  quota  of  about 
4.000  barrels  a  day.  "The  amount  of  our 
quota  which  we  haven't  placed  yet  Is  large 
enough  for  us  to  be  concerned"  about  Its 
potential  effect  on  second  half  earnings,  he 
said. 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Milwaukee,  said 
"everything  Is  still  up  in  the  air"  in  Its 
efforts  to  work  out  exchange  agreements  for 
its  second  half  quotas. 

SEEKING  TO  EXTEND   QUOTAS 

"A  number  of  companies  holding  unused 
tickets  are  likely  to  be  hot-footing  it  to 
Washington  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  seek 
an  extension  of  their  quotas,"  one  oil  execu- 
tive said.  The  quotas  are  due  to  expire  Dec. 
31.  During  the  1967  world  oil  supply  crisis, 
however,  the  Government  permitted  unused 
quotas  to  be  used  during  the  following  two 
years. 

Some  Inland  companies  also  have  protected 
themselves  against  the  present  situation  with 
long-term  exchange  agreements.  American 
Petrofina  Inc.,  controlled  by  Petrofina  S.A.  of 
Brussels,  said  In  Dallas  It  made  "most  of  our 
deals  on  a  full-year  basis"  good  until  next 
Jan.  1,  so  It  doesn't  expect  to  be  hit  too  hard 
by  the  current  difficulties. 

As  the  foreign  crude  costs  mounts  ever 
higher,  meantime,  the  big  international  oil 
companies  continue  to  cut  back  on  their  use 
of  foreign  oil  at  U.S.  refineries.  "East  Coast 
crude  oil  imports  could  fall  to  as  little  as 
300,000  barrels  a  day  from  a  normal  level 
about  700,000  barrels  daily,"  one  major  com- 
pany predicted.  Total  U.S.  Imports  of  foreign 
oil  other  than  that  from  Canada  fell  to 
520.000  barrels  a  day  in  the  week  ended  July 
3  from  850,000  barrels  dally  a  year  earlier, 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  said. 

In  the  same  period,  imports  of  Canadian 
oil  Jumped  to  609,000  barrels  daily  from  316,- 
000  barrels  a  day  a  year  earlier.  This  was 
despite  the  fact  that  Canadian  oil  was  placed 
under  an  official  U,S,  quota  for  the  first  time 
JtUy  1,  limiting  imports  to  an  average  of 
395,000  barrels  a  day  for  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year.  "Companies  are  borrowing  from 
future  quotas  to  boost  Canadian  imports  now 
at  the  expense  of  November  or  December," 
one  oilman  declared. 

Some  oilmen  were  hopeful  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment could  be  persuaded  to  ease  restric- 
tions on  Canadian  oil.  Ashland  Oil  Inc.  said 
Jn  Ashland,  Ky.,  It  hopes  the  Government 
wUl  foresee  the  possibility  of  a  U.S,  crude  oil 
shortage  and  allow  freer  access  to  Canadian 
crude. 
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Watching  Washington 
(By  Gene  Kinney) 

LOOK    WHO'S    IN    FAVOR    OF    RESTRICTING 
IMPORTS    NOW 

Events  have  a  way  of  confounding  policy- 
makers and  would-be  policy-makers,  and  no- 
where Is  this  more  evident  today  than  in  oil- 
imjKirt  controls. 

New  England  consumers  and  politicians 
sUU  look  to  Increased  Imports  under  a  tariff 
system  as  the  key  to  lower  product  prices. 
But  the  tide  seems  to  be  turning  against  the 
tariff  scheme  recommended  by  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Oil  Policy  Committee  and  the  chief 
White  House  aide  on  the  subject  are  still  In 
the  tariff  camp. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  changing 
attitudes.  One  is  the  growing  problem  of 
energy  supply,  now  properly  considered  a 
crisis. 

It  has  brought  home  the  folly  of  some  past 
policies — premature  rehance  on  atomic  en- 
ergy at  the  expense  of  coal,  and  restriction  of 
natural-gas  prices  until  supply  has  dried 
up. 

The  other  reason  Is  the  dangerous  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  Arab-Israeli  tensions  and 
government-Industry  conflicts  make  Insecure 
sources  seem  still  less  certain. 

Together,  these  developments  have  had  a 
sobering  effect  on  public  officials.  The  need  to 
encourage  development  of  domestic  energy 
sources  sticks  out  more  obviously  than  ever. 

In  the  present  tight  tanker  market,  advo- 
cates of  Imports  as  a  means  of  breaking  U.S, 
prices  are  getting  an  education.  Past  imports 
of  No.  2  oil  haven't  lowered  prices.  The  grant 
of  40,000  b  d  In  regular  quotas  to  terminal 
operators  probably  won't  either.  Indeed,  these 
terminal  operators  may  ha*e  trouble  find- 
ing a  foreign  supply  this  wlnter^especlally 
at  cut-rate  prices  they  were  expecting. 

And,  who  wotild  ever  believe  that  the  de- 
livered cost  of  foreign  oil  on  the  East  Coast 
would  exceed  domestic  prices?  But  that's  the 
present  situation,  lending  weight  to  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  say  cheap  foreign  oil 
will  remain  cheap  only  so  long  as  we  don't 
have  to  depend  on  It. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  key  staff  members 
who  wrote  the  task-force  report  have  taken 
pains  to  tell  petroleum  economists  privately 
that  they  have  been  badly  misunderstood. 
Professors  Phillip  Areeda  and  James  McKie 
stress  the  report's  finding  that  Imports 
should  be  limited  to  protect  national  secu- 
rity—although their  first  proposal  was  for 
unlimited  Imports.  And  drive  prices  down? 
They  favored  no  such  thing,  despite  clear 
language  in  the  report  to  the  contrary. 
Would  they  support  an  Increase  in  domestic 
prices  to  $4  bbl  if  necessary  to  develop  re- 
serves? Why,  yes. 

As  we  say,  events  have  a  way  of  confound- 
ing policy -makers,  and  to  an  even  greater 
extent,  would-be  policy-makers. 


WALTER  HELLER  CRITICIZES  NIX- 
ONIAN  HANDS-OFF  POLICY  IN  THE 
WAGE-PRICE  FIELD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
heard  from  three  eminent  economists — 
Walter  Heller,  Robert  Solow,  and  Ray- 
mond Saulnier.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant comments  about  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  an  incomes  policy 
or  wage-price  guidelines  was  given  by 
Mr.  Heller  in  his  statement. 

While  he  welcomed  the  establishment 
of  the  Productivity  Commission  and  the 
Price  watchdog  committee,  Mr.  Heller 
expressed  great  concern  that  the  infla- 
tion alert  is  to  be  administered  by  those 
Who  do  not  believe  in  guidance,  leader- 


ship, and  intervention  in  the  wage-price 
process. 

Mr.  Heller  also  points  out  that  very  im- 
portant international  observers:  namely 
those  at  the  OECD,  at  the  IMP,  and  other 
bodies  have  expressed  a  similar  con- 
cern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
part  of  his  statement  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    or    Walteb    Heller    Before    the 

Joint  Economic  Committee  July  16,  1970, 

on  Wage-Price  OtriDELiNEs 

First,  I  should  note  that  I  welcome  the  In- 
house  price  watch-dog  committee  that  the 
President  has  set  up.  Also,  I  hope  that  the 
Productivity  Commission  will  do  some  good 
in  the  long  run,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ekionomic  Advisers  Is  going  to  give  us 
an  inflation  alert  from  time  to  time.  All  of 
this  adds  up  to  a  recognition  of  the  facets  of 
the  inflation  problem  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration had  previously  Ignored  or  neglected, 
and  this  Is  all  to  the  good. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  the  Inflation  alert 
Is  being  administered  by  economists  who  are 
declared  disbelievers  In  government  guid- 
ance, leadership,  and  intervention  In  the 
wage-price  process.  Being  flrst-rate  econ- 
omists and  dedicated  public  servants,  they 
win  do  their  Job  In  a  responsible  way.  But 
unless  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity "takes  It  from  there"  and  expresses 
public  outrage  over  things  like  that  13% 
truckers'  settlement  or  unwarranted  price 
boosts  (and  the  composition  of  the  Oommls- 
slon  Is  almost  an  irony-clad  guarantee 
against  such  a  development) ,  there  is  simply 
going  to  be  little  or  no  moral  restraint,  no 
effective  self-restraint,  In  the  wage-price  field. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  trouble  stems 
from  the  surprisingly  dogmatic,  almost  theo- 
logical. Nlxonlan  adherence  to  a  hands-off 
policy  In  the  wage-price  field — a  policy  that 
delights  labor,  pleases  business,  puzzles  the 
financial  community  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  shortchanges  the  public.  Lest  that  strikes 
you  as  a  partisan  comment,  let  me  recall  that 
Important  International  observers  In  the 
OECD,  IMF,  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments, and  other  bodies,  have  made  pointed 
statements  urging  the  United  States  to  adopt 
a  meaningful  incomes  policy.  Fortune  maga- 
zine, and  more  recently  Bitstness  Week,  have 
devoted  pointed  editorials  to  the  same  end. 
Why  should  government  intervention  In  the 
trucking  settlement  have  been  conflned  to 
the  mediation  service,  with  its  approach  of 
"peace  at  any  price  level"? 

Direct  Intervention  and  leadership — not  a 
stralghtjacket  of  mandatory  controls — is 
needed  to  flank  appropriate  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  for  stabilization. 


A  TIME  OF  GLOOM  FOR  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  dismal 
weeks  of  rain  and  heat  have  closed  in  on 
North  Vietnam,  making  existence  even 
more  uncomfortable  for  those  Ameri- 
cans being  held  prisoner  by  the  Com- 
munist North  Vietnamese  Government. 

Spirits  already  weakened  by  up  to  5 
or  6  years  of  imprisonment  are  being 
further  dampened  by  the  gloom  of  the 
weather,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  their  grim  situation. 

For  the  families  of  these  men  this  is  a 
time  of  deep  sorrow  and  frustration.  Al- 
though their  wives  have  attempted  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  cheerful- 
ness for  the  sake  of  their  children,  we 
know  how  deep  is  their  anguish — not 


only  in  the  knowledge  that  their  hus- 
bands are  prisoners  but  also  at  the  fact 
they  do  not  have  any  accurate  or  recent 
information  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  being  held.  They  do  not 
know,  for  instance,  whether  their  men 
are  well  or  wounded,  whether  they  are 
starving  or  fed,  whether  they  are  ill- 
treated  or  not.  Some  do  not  know  even 
whether  the  men  are  alive  or  dead, 

I  say  again  that  we  must  do  all  in  our 
capability  at  ever>'  turn  to  induce  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  to  treat 
the  men  in  a  more  humane  mamier  and 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
prisoners  of  war.  We  must  make  these 
efforts  both  as  elected  oflQcials  and  in 
our  capacity  as  private  citizens.  We  can- 
not rest  imtil  the  lot  of  these  prisoners 
is  made  easier,  and  until  their  families 
can  learn  their  whereabouts  and  their 
condition  from  the  men  themselves. 


CASPER  W.  WEINBERGER,  BUDGET 
OVERSEER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  last  eve- 
ning, July  16,  contains  an  article  about 
President  Nixon's  new  budget  overseer. 
Casper  W.  Weinberger,  who  acknowl-  \ 
edged  yesterday  that  he  will  be  seeking 
to  balance  the  1972  fiscal  budget,  which 
is  being  prepared  now. 

Cap  Weinberger,  who  Is  the  top  budget 
man  at  the  White  House,  is  an  extremely 
capable,  practical,  and  talented  econ- 
omist in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  I  ai.'i 
sure  if  there  is  anyone  who  can  balance 
the  next  fiscal  budget.  Cap  Weinberger 
is  the  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  am  referring,  written  by 
Paul  Hope.  Star  staff  writer,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  be  widely  read.  It  is  the  most  re- 
freshing and  practical  statement  that  I 
have  read  since  I  came  to  Washington 
6  years  ago. 

I  take  great  pride  that  Cap  Weinberger 
is  not  only  a  constituent,  but  a  long  re- 
spected friend.  I  congratulate  him  most 
sincerely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Weinberger  Gives  Views  :   He's  Not  for 

pump-f^riminc 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

Star  Staff  Writer 

President  Nixon's  new  budget  overseer, 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  came  off  today  as  a 
non-pump-prlming  low-tax,  balanced-budg- 
et man 

Weinberger  acknowledged  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  that  some  of  his  views  may  seem 
heretical  imder  modern  theories  that  the 
budget  should  be  used  to  Influence  the  econ- 
omy, but  he  is  not  convinced  that  means 
he's  wrong. 

Weinberger,  a  lawyer,  became  top  budget 
man  in  a  White  House  shift  that  sent  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  P,  Shultz  to  a  new 
post,  dlrectx)!  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  moved  former  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Chairman  Weinberger  In  as 
Shultz's  deputy,  with  primary  responsibility 
for  the  budget. 

He  disputed  statements  made  by  some 
economists  that  a  budget  deficit  would  be  a 
good  thing  now  to  reverse  the  economic 
downturn. 
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■1  don't  think  deficits  help  anybody.  The 
Tedera!  budget  should  be  managed  like  any 
other  budget.  We  should  live  within  our  in- 
come and  Itt  other  forces  manage  the  econ- 
omy." Weinberger  said. 

■•'We  sl-.ouldn't  deliberately  court  a  deficit 
to  influence  the  economy.  It  might  work  for 
a  year  or  two  bur  in  the  long  run  you  really 
pay  the  piper  You  can  do  it  for  a  while  and 
hope  to  get  out  of  office  before  you  have  to 
t;ike  a  wheelbarrow  full  oi  money  to  the  gro- 
cery store." 

Under  the  Keyneslan  theory  of  ec^momics, 
the  federal  budget  should  be  used  to  '-prime 
the  pump"  in  times  of  economic  downturns 
by   potiring  money  inti  the  economy. 

One  rep>)rter  commented  that  ■Weinberger 
is  not  an  economist  and  that  his  views  are 
almost   "heretical"  In  these  times. 

■I'm  not  concerned  that  they  are  hereti- 
cal." Weinberger  smiled,  "hut  I'd  be  con- 
cerned if  they  are  wrong.  "  He  clearly  didn't 
think  so. 

He  hastei.ed  to  acki.  though  thn*  he  was 
offering  bin  own  views  and  not  necessarily 
thr>-=:c  of  anvone  f  se  in   the  administration. 

He  Is  in  fav.^r  o'  making  everv  attempt  to 
balance  the  liscal  1972  budget,  which  is  be- 
ing prep,'>r"d  row.  There  has  been  specula- 
ncii  that  unless  expeiidiiurcs  are  cut  or  rev- 
enues increased,  the  deScit  could  run  to  $li> 
billion  to  $'20  billion. 

"I  don't  know  if  we  can  succeed,  but  the 
try  ought  to  be  made.  Wc  should  use  the 
san.e  Puritan  ethic  to  balance  the  federal 
budget  as  you  do  your  own."  he  said. 

He  ?aid  he  would  favor  an  increase  in 
'axes  only  as  a  last  resort  to  balance  the 
budget  indicating  he  expects  to  use  some 
hed\y  prunii.g  shears  on  the  expenditure  side 

In  a  discussion  of  taxjs  and  the  re" urn 
to  a  peacetime  economy  once  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  ever.  Weinberger  said  if  there  Is  a 
"peace  dividend"  one  of  the  things  that 
.should  be  given  serious  consideration  is 
lowering  taxes. 

I  don't  think  'here  is  any  requirement 
that  we  rp^nd  $200  billion  a  year.  Taxe.« 
ought  to  b?  based  on  needs.  I  don't  think 
t  h.ere  should  be  a  feeling  that  we  need 
to  develop  programs  to  keep  taxes  high. 

"One  r.f  the  goals  should  be  to  have  as 
many  decisions  left  to  the  individual  as  pos- 
sible. The  more  the  gov-ernment  spends  for 
him.  the  fewer  decisions  he  ha.=  left  to  make. 
I  believe  there  is  a  tremendous  philosophic 
need  frr  govpr..ment  :>pendii;g  to  be  held 
down  ■■ 

He  said  some  system  needs  to  be  devised 
in  Congres.s  to  give  Senators  and  Hotise  Mem- 
ber.-   a    l.t'tier    ever-all   view   of    the    budget. 

"There  is  no  way  for  Congress  to  S€e  the 
whole  picture.  There  is  no  machine  adding 
up  the  total,  with  lights  flashing.  They 
sliould  know  the  results  of  each  action.  It 
would  produce  a  better  result  if  they  could 
kaov>'  the  result  from  each  specific  votr^' 

PRESIDENTIAL   ACCESS 

Weinberger  also  said  the  Pre.sident  needs 
m:ire  access  lO  speciSc  information. 

He  suggested  establishment  in  the  White 
House  of  a  'djme.itic  situation  room"  similar 
to  th.tt  run  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger  on  the  for- 
eign side  He  said  a  lot  of  the  government's 
capability  to  produce  more  specific  informa- 
tion IS  not  fcemj  used. 

On  the  political  front.  Weit.berger.  who 
Wat.  Republican  party  chairman  m  California 
in  1961-62  and  was  California  finance  di- 
rector before  he  came  to  Washington,  tried 
•o  khi-ck  down  reports  that  California  Gov. 
Runtld  Reagan  is  interested  in  the  presi- 
dency in  1972 

I  don't  think  he  ever  really  had  the  presi- 
dential bug  I  have  heard  him  say  manv  times 
he  IS  supporting  Nixon  for  renomination.  1 
d;)n't  think  lie  has  any  intention  of  seeking 
the  nomination.  He  is  as  good  a  party  man 
as  anyone  I  know  I  don't  think  he  would  do 
anything  to  interfere  with  Republican  unity." 


WCBS-TV  EDITORIAL  BACKS  GOOD- 
ELL-PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  FOR 
ANNUAL  MILITARY  EXPENDI- 
TURES  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Defen.se  Watchdogs" 
WCBS-TV  in  New  York  City  has  sup- 
ported the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Goodelli  and  I 
have  introduced  calling  for  an  annual 
report  on  military  expenditures  from 
the  President. 

In  our  amendment  we  ask  for  the 
President  to  supply 'the  projected  mili- 
tary budget  costs  for  5  years,  the  specific 
costs  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  short-term  effects  military  spend- 
ing will  have  on  individual  communities. 

With  the  local  disruption  which  a  long 
overdue  cut  in  military  spending  will 
bring,  we  believe  our  amendment  is  both 
.'^ensible  and  long  overdue. 

As  the  editorial  states; 

We  can't  expect  Congress  to  control  mili- 
tary spending  if  it  doesn't  understand  the 
costs  involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  concent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein^^  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  tj  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WCBS  TV    Editoriai. — Defense    Watchdogs, 
July  10.  1970 

Most  of  us  know  someone  who  has  bought 
a  bad  bargain,  who  has  gotten  Injover  his 
head.  Maybe  in  a  foolish  moment,  that 
someone  bought  a  used  luxury  car.  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  be  a  bargain  at  first. 
but  later  proved  to  be  a  financial  disaster. 

And  what  so  many  have  learned  so  pain- 
fully is  this:  the  true  cost  of  an  item  can- 
not be  reckoned  in  terms  of  the  downpay- 
ment,  even  the  total  purchase  price.  Tlie 
true  cost  of  a  big  car  must  be  reckoned  in 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation: 
how  much  gasoline  it  burns;  how  much  It 
costs  to  repair  power  windows  that  break 
down. 

Now  Congress  Is  beginning  to  recognize 
these  financial  facts  of  life,  too.  Some  legis- 
lative leaders  have  begun  to  realize  that 
Congress  puts  itself  in  the  position  of  a 
yokel  in  a  used-car  lot  when  it  goes  about 
buying  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  weap- 
ons systems  For.  in  fact.  Congressmen  do 
not  have  all  the  facts  at  their  command 
when  they  agree  to  buy  billions  of  dollars 
worth  cf  new  ships,  missiles  and  planes 
They  can  only  guess  at  how  much  these  new 
weapons  will  cost  in  the  long  run.  They  can 
only  guess  at  the  total  purchase  price,  which 
at  times  exceeds  estimates  by  billions  of  dol- 
lars. They  can  only  guess  at  operating  and 
maintenance  costs,  which  can  exceed  the 
purchase  price  within  a  decade. 

Now.  obviouslv  to  make  a  rational  deci- 
sion about  whether  to  vote  for  or  against  a 
weapons  ^yi-.etti,^  Congressman  needs  re- 
liable information '^out  the  total  purchase 
price,  and  the  costs  of  maintenance  and 
operation. 

An  amotidment  now  before  the  SenatJ 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  that  The 
measure  is  sponsored  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin  and  Sena- 
tor Charles  Goodell.  Republican  of  New 
York,  It  would  require  the  President  to  give 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  military  ex- 
penditures that  would  project  defense  costs 
over  a  five-year  period  Among  other  things, 
the  amendment  would  also  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  relate  the  level  of  future  defense 
spending  to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  reveal- 


ing what  steps  would  be  taken  to  ease  un- 
employment  from  defense  cutbacks 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  GocxJell-Prox- 
mire  amendment  is  a  useful  one,  one  that 
merits  approval.  We  can't  expect  Congress 
to  control  military  spendins;  if  It  doesn't 
understand  the  costs  involved. 


PRIVATE  DATA  IN  PUBLIC  FILES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
modern  man's  most  frequent  and  frus- 
trating battles  is  his  fight  to  keep  per- 
sonal information  to  himself.  Every  citi- 
zen who  has  ever  opened  a  charge  ac- 
count, applied  for  a  loan,  bought  a  house, 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  worked  for 
the  Government,  or  come  into  contact 
with  a  law-enforcement  agency  knows 
that  the  private  information  which  he 
may  keep  in  a  strongbox  is  also  stored 
in  the  maw  of  some  computer  over  which 
he  has  virtually  no  control.  He  does  not 
know  who  has  access  to  this  very  per- 
sonal data,  when,  or  for  what  purposes. 
Often  he  does  not  even  know  what  is 
there,  and  whether  it  is  accurate,  in  fact 
or  implication. 

As  Tom  Wicker  pointed  out  in  a  per- 
ce;)tive  column  publi-shed  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  7.  the  problem  of 
controlling  computers  is  especially  chal- 
lengin'j;  and  urgent  where  criminal  jus- 
tice data  is  involved.  The  record  of  an 
arrest,  for  in;- tance.  may  find  its  way  into 
the  files  of  a  dozen  Federal  and  State 
law-enforcement  agencies  and  follow  an 
individ'Lial  ;> round  for  years.  althou:4h  the 
individual  may  have  been  leleased  imme- 
diately after  the  arrest  and  never  actu- 
ally charged,  much  less  found  guilty  of 
any  crime.  A  case  now  pending  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  hinges  on  the  pro- 
priety of  maintaining;  FBI  files  on  just 
such  an  incident. 

Obviously  wc  need  cleir  and  consistent 
rules  to  protect  individuals  by  controlling 
the  types  of  information  to  be  stored, 
the  uses  to  be  made  of  it.  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  should  be  disseminated.  Such 
regulations  are  especially  urgent  because 
we  are  rapidly  moving  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Wicker  called  "an  omi- 
nous national  network"  of  computers.  In 
fiic-il  1969  alone,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  made  grants 
under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  totaling  al- 
most SI  million  to  a  total  of  11  States 
for  the  develo.  nent  and  testing  of  vari- 
ous types  of  computerized  criminal  jus- 
tice data  and  intelligence  networks.  As 
this  woik  prcceed<:.  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  legitimate  needs  of  law  enforcement 
are  balanced  by  recognition  and  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individuals. 

In  1967,  while  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  original  version  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  which  would  have 
required  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  confidential  annual 
report  detaihng  the  types  of  automated 
data  processing  systems  being  used  or 
developed,  the  volume  of  personal  infor- 
mation contained  in  them,  and  the  .safe- 
guards being  employed  to  limit  access  to 
this  data,  insure  that  all  information  was 
accurate,  and  generally  protect  individual 
rights.  Unfortunately  this  amendment 
was  not  included  in  the  1968  act.  which 
required  only  a  very  general  annual  re- 
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port  on  activities  under  the  Safe  Streets 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  renew  this 
effort  to  .'secure  for  Congres.s  the  basic  in- 
formation which  we  need  in  order  to 
control  computers  and  protect  American 
citizens.  As  a  first  step.  I  am  today  ask- 
ing the  Administrator  of  LEAA  for  a  full 
report  to  me  on  all  criminal  justice  data 
sj'stems  which  have  received  LEAA  fund- 
ing, the  volume  and  types  of  information 
imolved.  and  the  regulations,  if  any. 
governing  access,  sharing  of  information, 
updating,  and  general  accuracy. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Attorney  General 
for  a  similar  report  on  each  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  data  systems  operated  by 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
other  than  LEAA. 

On  the  basis  of  this  preliminary  in- 
formation. I  will  be  exploring  the  types 
of  legislative  controls  which  are  neces- 
sary to  promote  both  efficient  law  en- 
forcement and  effective  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.-ent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  column.  "In 
the  Nation;  A  Right  Not  To  Be  Data- 
Banked?"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

In  Thk  Nation:   A  Right  Nut  T^j  Be  Data- 
Banked'? 

(By  Tom  V/icker) 

Washington,  July  6. — Do  you  have  a  right 
not  to  be  stored  In  a  computer,  where  you 
can  be  called  up  for  Instan;  investigation  by 
any  bureaucrat  or  law  officer  wi^o  consider^ 
yuu  a  "pen-ion  of  interest"  or  who  may  want 
to  provide  someone  else — maybe  your  em- 
ployer— v.ith  "f.icts"  about  you?  If^  you 
haven't  thought  about  that,  it's  high  time 
you  did. 

Ben  A.  Franklin  detailed  in  The  New  York 
Times  of  June  28.  lor  example,  how  Govern- 
ment "data  banks"  are  mushrooming  out  of 
computar  wizardry.  Literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individual  dossiers  now  arc  be- 
ing .'Stored  on  tape  by  various  agencies.  The 
tape  c:in  be  fed  to  computers  with  instant 
recall;  and  the  computers  and  tapes  cin  be 
interconnec'ed  from  one  agency  or  region  to 
another  m  an  ominous  national  network 
Numerous  stile  agencie.^  have  easy  access 
to  the  material  in  this  computer  network, 
and  are  under  little  or  no  pressure  to  keep  it 
confidential. 

At  the  very  least,  'herefore,  some  guide- 
lines on  the  compilation  of  these  banks 
and  some  safeguards  on  dl.sseminating  the 
material  appear  in  order.  An  interesting  case 
pending  in  Federal  court  here  i Menard  r. 
Mitchell  and  Hoover  \  mav  help  provide 
them. 

A  Maryland  man  was  arrested  in  CaLfcir- 
nia  in  1965  on  suspicion  of  burglary,  held 
for  two  days,  then  released  when  police 
found  no  b.-'sls  for  charging  him  with  a 
crime  Subsequently,  a  brief  record  of  the 
detention,  together  with  the  Marvlnnd  man's 
fingerprints,  appeared  in  F.B.I,  criminal 
files. 

Maintaining  that  the  record  is  misleading 
and  incomplete  and  that  it  Is  not  properly 
a  "criminal  record."  the  Maryland  man 
moved  in  Federal  District  Court  liere  to  have 
It  purged  from  the  P.B.I,  files. 
court  concern  indicated 

The  court  denied  this  motion,  and  the 
man  appealed.  On  June  19.  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
finding  no  fault  with  the  district  court's 
rtillng  on  the  motion,  ordered   the  ca.'^e  re- 


manded for  trial  and  "more  complete  factual 
development."  The  supporting  opinion,  al- 
though limited  to  the  case,  suggests  the  cir- 
cuit C'urfs  concern  about  wliat  ought  to  go 
into  Government  files,  under  what  rules,  and 
whether  proper  safeguards  surround  Its  dis- 
semination. 

T.^e  judges  (Baizelcn.  McGo-wan  and  Robin- 
s-in  I  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  the  po- 
lice had  been  "unable  to  connect"  the  M.Try- 
li.nd  man  with  a  crime  did  net  nece.^sarily 
acquit  him  of  having  committed  one.  and 
they  concjded  that  certain  arrests  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  charge  or  a  conviction  might  be  a 
prop.^r  part  of  someone's  criminal  record. 
But.  they  asked,  did  the  mere  fact  that  a  man 
h--.d  been  pick'^d  up  and  held  for  two  days 
jii.  tify  the  FBI  in  retaining  the  record  in 
Its  ci'iminal  identification  files? 

An  arrcai  record  (the  distinction  between 
a  "detention"  and  an  "arrest"  is  consider- 
ab:y  less  than  a  difference)  can  be  terribly 
dt.rr.aging  to  one's  opporiunities  for  school- 
ing, employment,  advancement,  professional 
hcensinz;  it  may  lead  to  subsequent  arrests 
on  suspicion  damage  the  credibility  of  wlt- 
n?3;e3  and  d.^fendants  or  be  used  by  judges 
:n  determining  liow  severely  to  .sent-^noe. 
Moreover,  thousdnris  of  arrests  are  made 
every  year  without  any  further  action  against 
the  arrested  person,  usually  for  lack  of 
evidence. 

niSSEMI.rATION     ISSltE 

Thus,  the  court  asked,  if  a  person  is  ar- 
res.ed.  even  properly,  but  no  probable  cause 
for  charging  hini  is  developed,  slic;uld  he  "be 
stibjecL  to  continuing  punishineul  by  ad- 
verse use  of  his  criminal  record'  "? 

This  has  particular  point  Isecause  of  t'ne 
lack  of  e.stabli.'hed  safegu.irds  on  dissemina- 
tion. The  Maryland  man's  record,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  made  available  by  statutory 
authority  to  "authorized  cfScir.ls  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  states,  cities,  and  penal 
and  other  institutions"  and  also,  by  an  At- 
torney General's  regulation,  to  government 
agenc.cs  in  general,  most  banks,  insurance 
compHnies,  and  railroad  police. 

When  New  York  recently  pa.'^sed  a  law  re- 
ouirlng  employes  of  securities  firms  to  be  fin- 
gerprinted,  several  hundred  were  dismissed 
for  "criminal  records,"  ^ut  about  half  of 
theiTi  had  cnlv  arrests,  no*  convic'.ioiis.  on 
their  record:.  The  Appeals  Court,  noting  ■(his. 
reasoned  that  FBI  records  had  been  pasted 
diiectly   to  the  securities  firms   involved. 

As  data  banks  proliferate,  so  will  the  in- 
di^crl:niiia-e  use  r.f  the  ntatenal  'hey  con- 
tain. And  that  raises  the  question  whether  an 
American  citizen  has  a  constitutional  or  lepal 
right  7iot  to  be  data-banked,  computerized, 
stored,  exrhanged  and  possibly  damaged  — 
materially  or  in  reputation — by  the  proces;;. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
much  of  the  discussion  which  look  place 
yesterday  on  the  conference  report  for 
the  District  cf  Colum'^ia  Ccurt  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970,  I 
was  in  the  chair  as  the  Presiding 
Officer, 

I  was  impre.ssed  by  the  statements 
whicli  were  presented,  and  I  intend  to 
support  the  conference  reprrt. 

During  1969.  some  .58.000  felonies  were 
reported  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  number  cf  felonies  reported  in  the 
Distinct  ha,s  risen  122  percent  over  the 
past  5  years. 

It  has  become  a  way  of  life  for  those 
of  us  who  live  in  the  District  to  avoid 
whenever  possible,  venturing  out  on  the 
streets  at  night. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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Record  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
report,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  tills  morning. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  liie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoM\N  Chariied  in  Man's  S—WINu 

A  48-yeai-old  Wa^h  ngtou  man  found 
Tuesday  niglit  in  ins  aparime.it  v.itii  a  gun- 
shot Wound  in  his  head  died  yesterday,  po- 
lice repoited. 

The  reside.it  manager  of  the  apartment 
h  )use.  at  13:34  Fairmont  Street  NW.  told  po- 
lio? he  d.scovered  the  Mctlm,  T.  C.  Thomas, 
about  9.20  p  m.  Thoma-.  was  pronounced 
dead  at  Washington  Hospital  Center  at  3:45 
am   Thursday 

P.'licc  ..rrested  Macie  Lee  Park.-.  50.  of  5574 
B  St.  SE.  at  the  apartment,  and  charged 
her  with  lioniicide. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday: 

ROBBED 

DeWitt  Moore  Jr  ,  of  Washlngtrr,  "  driver 
for  the  Cm.ida  Dry  Co  ,  of  Silver  Spring,  was 
held  up  about  2  20  pm.  Wednesday  at  46th 
Street  and  Hunt  Place  NE  by  two  men  with 
revolvers  "Give  us  the  money,"  ordered  one. 
^T  '>rp  trld  'h"m  the  cish  was  in  the  safe 
and  he  did  not  have  a  key  to  unlock  it  The 
men  removed  his  wallet  and  fled  east  on 
Jay  Street. 

Paul    Daniel    Danish,   rf   Washington,   was 
bc-a*9n  and  robbed  .ibout  11:10  p.m.  Wednes 
day  by  six  men  who  attacked  him  at  3d 
C  Streets  JTE.  The  me.i  surrcunded  Da 
knocked  him  to  the  ground   and  f-cd 
the  monev  from  his  wallet. 

Ahm.xd  Batouir.  of  Washi>ictcn,  was  held 
up  about  2:50  pm  Wednesday  by  two  youn^ 
men  who  attacked  h:m  from  b?hind  in  the 
1800  bl.t;ck  of  K-'ndall  S'reet  NE  The  men, 
both  displaying  revolver^,  threatened.  "Give 
us  all  your  money  or  we'll  kill  you  "  One  of 
them  took  the  bills  from  one  of  B.i'oulr's 
pockets  while  his  partner  renio\ed  a  change 
purse  from  another  pocket  and  the  pair 
drove  ea^t  on  Capitol  Avenue  in  a  black  car 
Oliver  W  Johns.)n,  cf  Washlin_'ton,  wa.s 
beaten  and  robbed  by  two  youths  in  the 
100  bl-.ck  of  18th  Street  SE  Tlie  two  hit  him 
until  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  took  his 
wallet  and  k?vs. 

Lucille  E  Brown  and  Edna  Mae  Thorton 
both  of  Washington,  were  held  up  about 
II  30  pm  Wc-dnesday  by  two  men,  one 
wielding  a  revolver,  near  their  apartment 
building  in  the  5000  block  of  1st  Street  N"W 
"All  right  Give  it  to  me,"  the  gunman  de- 
manded. His  companion  took  their  pocket- 
books 

Doirild  Major  of  W;<shingto-i,  was  beaten 
and  robbid  shortly  after  midnigh*  Wednes- 
day by  two  youths  who  approached  him  from 
bjhlnd  at  19th  and  East  Capitol  Streets  NE 
On"  struck  him  over  the  head  with  an  un- 
irieiitiued  object  threatened  him  and  de- 
manded his  monev  .^fter  taking  his  wallet, 
the  pair  ran  south  on  19th  Street 

James  A  Thomas,  of  Wnfhmgton,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  7.25  pm  Wednes- 
day by  two  youths  on  16th  Street  NE  between 
Oales  and  Rosedale  Streets  near  his  home 
The  y-ui!:s  forced  ^^lomas  into  an  alley 
where  he  b^gan  struggling  with  one  of  them 
The  youth  tlr.w  a  cun  and  knocked  Thomas 
to  tlie  ground  The  other  youth  took  a  six- 
pack  of  b?pr  and  a  Large  amount  of  bills  and 
change 

Caroline  Allen,  of  Washingt;n.  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  9  45  p  m  Wednesday  by 
two  youths  in  the  500  block  of  Valley  Avenue 
SE  One  of  them  strtuk  her  over  the  head 
while  the  other  one  forced  her  to  release  her 
pocketbook 

Greta  Renee  Graham,  of  Wa'^hlnglon.  was 
held  up  about  5  20  pm  Wednesday  in-ide 
the  Wc»dward  &  Lothrop  store  in  the  1000 
block  of  F  Street   NW  bv  two  vouths    One 
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drew  a  long-bladed  knife  and  warned,  'Be 
quiet."  The  other  youth  grabbed  her  pocket- 
book,  removed  her  wallet  and  tossed  the 
purse  to  the  ground.  The  pair  then  ran  up 
the  stairs. 

William  Brocklngton.  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  12:35  p.m.  Wednesday  while 
he  was  parked  In  his  car  at  the  corner  of 
24th  and  Douglas  Streets  NE  by  two  young 
men.  One  held  a  pistol  at  Brocklngton's 
head  and  said  'Give  It  up."  Brocklngton 
handed  a  large  amount  of  money  to  the 
gunman,  who  warned.  "Do  not  turn  around 
for  five  minutes."  and  escaped  with  his 
partner  In  a  bronze  car. 

Allen  B.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  held  up  about  4:30  p.m.  Wednes- 
day at  46th  Street  and  Sheriff  Road  NE  by 
two  youths  who  asked  If  he  had  any  money. 
When  Wilson  said  he  did  not.  one  of  the 
youths  grabbed  his  arms  and  the  other  hit 
him.  The  pair  took  the  money  from  Wilson's 
pockets. 

William  O  Hickey.  of  Glen  Burnle.  was 
held  up  shortly  after  3  p.m.  Wednesday  by 
a  youth  who  approached  him  In  his  truck 
at  North  Capitol  and  O  Streets  NW.  He  en- 
tered the  passenger's  side  of  the  truck  and 
ordered  Hickey  to  drive  to  New  York  Avenue. 
The  youth  then  drew  a  gun  and  forced  the 
driver  to  hand  over  his  watch,  money  and 
diamond  ring.  The  gurmian  forced  Hickey  to 
stop  and  pick  up  a  second  youth,  then  fired 
one  shot,  which  missed,  and  fled. 

Mary  Llnder.  of  Canton,  Ohio,  was  robbed 
by  two  men  about  6:30  p.m.  Wednesday  as 
she  was  getting  out  of  her  car  in  the  700 
block  of  Monroe  Street  NE.  One  man  grabbed 
Miss  Under  by  the  neck  while  the  other  one 
took  her  pocketbook. 

Johnnie  Johnson,  of  Washington,  a  driver 
for  the  Good  Humor  Co..  was  held  up  about 
9:30  pm  Wednesday  while  he  was  vending 
at  17th  Street  and  Potomac  Avenue  SE.  A 
young  man  approached  Johnson  and  asked 
for  some  ice  cream.  As  he  was  filling  the 
order,  another  man.  displaying  a  gun.  told 
him.  "This  is  a  stickup."  The  pair  took 
Johrvson's  money  and  fled  west  In  the  1600 
block  of  Potomac  Avenue. 

Wllbert  Ross,  of  460  N  St.  NW..  was  held 
up  about  7:15  a.m.  by  two  men  who  opened 
his  apartment  door  and  demanded.  "Where's 
the  money?"  One  showed  Ross  the  revolver  In 
his  coat  pocket,  searched  his  pockets  and 
took  his  watch  and  money.  "You  come  out 
and  we  will  blow  you  away,"  the  pair  threat- 
ened, and  fled. 

Matt's  Uquor  Store.  3203  Nay  lor  Road, 
Sliver  Hill,  was  robbed  about  6 :40  a.m.  yester- 
day of  an  undetennlned  am.ount  of  money 
by  a  man  armed  with  a  .45  caliber  automatic 
who  walked  behind  the  counter  and  de- 
manded the  cash  from  the  register. 

Ed'win  Marshall,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  9 -45  a.m.  Tuesday  by  a  man  wield- 
ing a  gun  who  approached  him  in  a  parking 
lot  in  the  6500  block  of  Chill imi  PI.  NW.  and 
ordered  him  to  face  the  wall  of  the  adjacent 
building.  The  gunman  frisked  Marshall,  took 
the  money  from  his  pockets  and  fled  toward 
the  railroad  tracks. 

Tower  of  Pizza.  2916  Nichols  Ave.  SE,  was 
held  up  by  two  men  who  entered  the  shop 
Tuesday  night.  One  of  them,  displaying  a 
gun,  told  the  owner.  "Give  me  the  money 
and  put  it  in  a  paper  bag."  The  pair  escaped 
in  an  alley  beside  the  shop. 

Pauline  Ellis,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  shortly  after  8  p.m.  Tuesday  by 
two  youths  who  attacked  her  In  the  600 
block  of  Condon  Terrace  SE.  After  knocking 
her  to  the  ground,  the  assailants  took  her 
pocketbook  and  fled  into  the  400  block  of 
Atlantic  Street  NE. 

Mxnry's  Steaks.  4019  South  Capitol  St. 
SW,  was  held  up  about  9:15  p.m.  Tuesday 
by  two  yoHths  who  ordered  a  steak  sand- 
wich. One  of  them  pointed  a  pistol  at  the 
clerk  while  his  companion  open«d  the  cash 


register  and  scooped  out  the  money.  The 
pair  then  ran  out  of  the  store. 

William  Vlolette.  of  Brentwood,  a  taxi 
driver  was  robbed  about  11:40  p.m.  Tuesday 
by  a  young  man  wielding  a  gim  who  asked 
the  drl%er  to  take  him  to  the  1300  block  of 
Independence  Avenue  SE.  At  7th  Street  and 
Independence  Avenue,  the  passenger  ordered 
Vlolette  to  stop  and  said.  "Give  me  your 
money  or  I'll  kill  you."  Taking  his  watch 
and  cash,  the  gunman  escaped  Into  a  pars 
near  the  intersection. 

Frederick  Eugene  Underwood,  of  Wash- 
ington, was  held  up  about  9:15  p.m.  Tuesday 
at  the  corner  of  Summit  PI.  and  U  Street 
NE.  by  three  young  men  carrying  guns  in 
their  pockets  who  warned.  "Don't  run  or  v.-e 
will  shoot.  Give  us  your  money."  Underwood 
gave  the  gunmen  his  bills  and  change  and 
they  escaped. 

Floyd  Minor,  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  a  truck 
driver  for  Continental  Oil  Co..  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  3:30  a.m.  by  two  men  and 
a  woman  who  carried  him  to  the  second 
floor  of  a  building  in  the  1000  block  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  After  the  men 
hit  him  in  the  head  and  body,  the  trio 
frisked  him  and  fled  with  his  money  and 
watch. 

Wyatt  Langford.  of  Washington  was  held 
up  about  6:20  p.m.  Tuesday  by  four  youths 
as  he  was  entering  his  car  in  the  700  block 
of  3d  Street  NW.  One  of  them  held  a  revolver 
at  Langford's  side  while  the  others  searched 
him  and  removed  his  wallet.  The  youths 
then  fled  Into  an  alley  towards  4th  Street. 

Sanford  Jameson,  of  Darlen.  Conn.,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  shortly  after  10  p.m. 
Monday  by  two  men  who  attacked  him  on 
19th  Street  NW.  struck  him  on  his  head  and 
face  until  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The  pair 
then  removed  his  wallet  from  his  pocket 
and  fled. 

STOLEN 

A  canvas  bag  containing  $700  In  cash  was 
stolen  between  3  and  9:30  a.m.  Monday 
from  the  Good  Guys  Restaurant,  2311  Wis- 
consin Ave.  NW. 

Typewriters  and  other  oEBce  equipment, 
with  a  total  value  of  $700,  were  stolen  be- 
tween 6  p.m.  Monday  and  8  a.m.  Tuesday 
from  Tecnlfax,  6200  Kansas  Ave.  NW. 

Four  typewTiterE  valued  at  $1500  were 
stolen  between  6  and  10  p  m  June  22  from 
a  classroom  at  Roosevelt  High  School.  4301 
13th  St.  NW. 

An  $800  calculator  was  stolen  sometime 
before  4:20  p.m.  Monday  from  a  car  belonging 
to  Daniel  Keller,  of  Maryland,  while  it  was 
parked  In  the  1000  block  of  O  Street  NW. 

A  typewriter  and  a  record  player  were 
stolen  between  3  30  p.m.  Monday  and  9:30 
a.m.  Tuesday  from  Elliott  Junior  High 
School.  19th  Street  and  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NE. 

A  trailer  carrying  a  14-foot  boat  with  a 
50  horsepower  engine  valued  at  $900,  was 
stolen  between  9  a.m.  Monday  and  11:40 
Tuesday  from  E.  A.  Page,  of  Norfolk.  Va., 
when  it  was  separated  from  his  car  at  10th 
and  K  Streets  NE, 

An  adding  machine  and  an  IBM  type- 
writer were  stolen  between  5  p.m.  Tuesday 
and  7  a.m.  Wednesday  from  an  office  in  the 
administration  building  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, 620  Michigan  Ave.  NE. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  According  to  my  count, 
there  were  32  serious  crimes  committed 
in  the  24-hour  period  ending  6  p.m, 
yesterday. 

In  an  average  week  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  there  are  five  homicides,  six 
rapes,  200  auto  thefts,  238  robberies, 
and  442  burglaries. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  crime 
in  the  Capital  rose  21.7  percent.  Tliis  Is 
substantially  above  the  Nation's  rate  of 
incresise. 


Mr.  President,  many  major  issues  are 
facing  Congress  this  year.  Certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  issues  which 
we  face  is  to  stem  the  increase  of  crime. 

Statistics  prove  that  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  on  the  increase.  The 
decision  whether  or  not  we  will  allow 
this  crime  to  continue  to  increase  rests 
with  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  now  before  us 
will  help  determine  whether  we  will  con- 
tinue to  let  this  crime  run  rampant. 

We  have  an  authorized  limit  of  5,100 
policemen  here  in  the  District.  Without 
a  doubt,  the  sidewalk  policeman  has  to 
do  the  basic  work  with  the  offenders; 
however,  once  the  arrest  has  been  made, 
the  judicial  system  must  have  the  tools 
to  proceed  to  convict  and  punish  those 
who  have  committed  a  crime. 

It  is  alarming  for  me  to  note  that  the 
existing  rules  of  criminal  procedure  al- 
low up  to  a  10-month  delay  between  ar- 
rest and  trial  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  problem  which  results  is 
that  many  of  those  who  are  awaiting 
trial  are  released  and  allowed  to  commit 
another  crime. 

A  study  londertaken  in  the  District  in 
1968  indicates  that  60  to  70  percent  of 
the  defendants  released  on  bail  while 
awaiting  their  trial  were  rearrested  while 
on  bail. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  has  been  in  conference  for  over 
3  months.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
we  are  to  get  a  crime  bill  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  accept  this  conference  report.  The 
choice  which  each  of  us  faces  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  allow  the  crime  to  con- 
tinue to  run  rampant  for  another  2  years 
before  we  can  get  another  crime  bill,  or 
are  going  to  face  up  to  the  responsibility 
of  crime  here  in  the  Capital  City  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  charge  has  been 
made  by  some  who  oppose  this  bill  that 
it  is  antiblack  legislation — that  the  bill 
discriminates  against  the  black  individ- 
ual in  the  District.  I  feel  this  is  a  false 
and  misleading  charge. 

The  truth  is  that  over  70  percent  of 
the  residents  here  in  the  city  are  black. 
The  bill  that  is  before  us  today  is  not 
antiblack  but,  rather,  designed  to  pro- 
tect black  population. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  all  District  of 
Columbia  murder  victims  are  black;  86 
percent  of  all  aggravated  assault  victims 
are  black;  80  percent  of  all  rape  victims 
are  black;  66  percent  of  all  auto  theft 
victims  are  black;  and  60  percent  of  all 
burglary  victims  are  black. 

These  figures  make  it  clear  that  those 
who  claim  that  the  bill  is  racial  In  nature 
simply  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
black  is  the  most  frequent  victim  of  crime 
In  the  District,  and  so  it  will  be  the  black 
who  will  benefit  from  any  decrease  in  the 
crime  rate. 

I  realize  fully  that  the  present  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  contains  many 
changes  in  criminal  procedure.  I  person- 
ally do  not  have  the  problems  with  the 
no-knock  and  preventive  detention  pro- 
visions which  some  of  the  opponents  to 
this  bill  have.  However,  the  important 
thing  to  realize  in  this  regard  is  that 
the  general  law-abiding  public  is  en- 
titled to  some  protection  also.  I  believe 
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there  has  to  be  some  reasonable  balance 
between  protecting  the  rights  of  an  in- 
dividual and  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
general  public.  The  public  deserves  pro- 
tection from  the  individual  criminal.  We 
seem  to  have  overlooked  or  forgotten 
this  fact. 

I  am  not  a  constitutional  scholar,  but 
I  do  believe  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
are  constitutional.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  pro- 
visions in  this  conference  report  are  con- 
stitutional. I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  share  this  belief. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Senate  has  the 
responsibility  of  facing  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  the  District. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  determines  that 
there  are  provisions  of  the  existing  bill 
which  are  unconstitutional,  those  sec- 
tions v;ill  become  inoperative,  but  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire United  States,  to  make  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  safe  place  in  which  to  live  and 
visit. 

The  present  legislation  represents  a 
giant  step  in  this  direction  and  I  in- 
tend to  vote  in  favor  of  the  conference 
report. 

SENATOR  JAVrrS  ANSWERS  MAIN 
CONSTITUTIONAL  OBJECTIONS 
TO  RATIFICATION  OF  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION   HI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  2  days  I  have  quoted  certain 
statements  made  by  Senator  Javits  in 
reply  to  arguments  made  against  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  examine  the  major 
constitutional  objection  to  ratification  of 
the  convention. 

This  argument  says  that  whether  or 
not  the  provisions  of  the  convention  are 
self-executing,  they  would  immediately 
supersede  all  State  laws  and  practices 
inconsistent  with  them  and  thereby  de- 
prive the  States  of  the  power  to  prose- 
cute and  punish  in  their  courts  acts  con- 
demned by  articles  n  and  in  of  the  con- 
vention. In  other  words,  the  States  would 
be  deprived  of  jurisdiction  over  certain 
offenses  of  the  convention. 

Senator  J.wits'  answer  is  very  con- 
vincing : 

The  Convention  Is  clearly  non-self-exeout- 
lag  in  view  of  the  requirement  of  article  V 
to  enact  the  necessary  Implementing  legis- 
lation. The  administration  Intends  to  await 
enactment  of  such  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress before  depositing  our  ratification  and 
thus  becoming  a  party  of  the  Convention. 
If  there  is  supersession  of  any  inconsistent 
State  laws,  it  will  be  by  the  Federal  legis- 
lation, not  by  the  Convention.  It  Is  difficult 
to  Imagine  in  what  way  any  existing  state 
law  or  practice  could  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Convention. 

The  enactment  of  the  implementing  leg- 
Islauon  for  the  Genocide  Convention  by  the 
Congress  need  not  automatically  preclude 
the  States  from  prosecuting  the  acts  pro- 
scr.bed  by  the  Convention.  Whether  or  not 
a  congressional  act  preempts  an  area  of  law 
depends  on  the  Intent  of  Congress.  If,  as 
could  be  reasonably  argued.  Congress  did 
not  Intend  completely  to  fill  this  area  of  law, 
Statee  would  be  free  to  continue  to  act  In 
this  area.  To  ensure  that  Stotee  would  atill 
nave  such  freedom  the  Congress  could  pro- 


vide in  Its  implementing  legislation  that 
nothing  in  that  legislation  should  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  occupy,  to  the  exclusion  of 
State  or  local  laws  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  tfii  field  in  which  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  operate. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent rebuttal  to  the  major  constitu- 
tional argument  against  ratification. 
Clearly,  Congress  has  the  power  to  make 
sure  that  no  infringements  are  made  on 
State  jurisdiction. 

The  time  for  further  delay  on  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
over.  Let  us  move  now  and  give  this 
treaty  speedy  consideration. 


DOMESTIC  APPLICATIONS  OF 
DEFENSE  RESEARCH 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  for 
delivery  in  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke  I,  who  is  unable  to  be 
present  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Brooke  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
An    Important   Start   on   the   Conveesion 

Problem:  Domestic  Applications  of  De- 
fense Research 

Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  in 
the  debate  on  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  I  proposed  an  amendment  aimed 
at  promoting  increased  domestic  benefits 
from  the  sizeable  program  of  defense  re- 
seEirch.  Since  that  time  our  amendment  has 
been  considered  further  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  this  promising  provision  has  been 
Included  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1971  Defense 
Procurement  Authorization  Bill,  This  meas- 
ure will  come  before  the  Senate  shortly,  but 
in  advance  of  the  full  debate  on  that  occa- 
sion, I  wish  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
this  particular  title. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  to  those 
of  us  concerned  about  national  priorities 
that  we  must  maximize  the  return  on  our 
heavy  Investment  In  defense  programs.  Many 
of  these  expenditures  amount  to  contingency 
expenses;  we  buy  weapons  and  support  many 
programs  on  the  ground  that  by  acquiring 
them  we  will  reduce  the  need  for  ever  hav- 
ing to  use  them.  Yet  economists  recognize 
that  defense  expenditures  are  primarily  an 
economic  drain  rather  than  a  productive  In- 
vestment, since  they  rarely  contribute  di- 
rectly to  increasing  the  nation's  productive 
capacity.  Thus,  there  Is  all  the  more  reason 
to  identify  and  take  advantage  of  those 
elements  of  the  defense  budget  which  prom- 
ise valuable  returns  to  the  society  as  a  whole. 

Few  areas  are  so  promising  in  this  respect 
as  the  large  program  of  defense  research 
which  often  has  led  to  useful  technology 
for  other  factors  of  the  economy.  Yet  the 
spin-off  from  defense  research  to  other  appli- 
cations has  been  substantially  less  than  could 
have  been  the  case.  There  has  been  too  little 
systematic  effort  to  Insure  maximum  civilian 
benefit  from  the  vast  sums  spent  on  defense 
research  and  development. 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  period  when  the  de- 
fense budget  is  shrinking  and  resources  previ- 
ously devoted  to  national  security  are  being 
freed  for  new  missions,  it  is  important  that 
we  make  better  provision  for  steering  such 
capabilities  into  fruitful  new  applications. 
Many  institutions  now  doing  defense  re- 
search are  seeking  an  opportunity  to  apply 
their  skills  to  the  nation's  pressing  domestic 
needs.  Presently,  there  is  no  good  mechanism 


for  encouraging  the  re-crientaiion  of  such 
capabilities.  As  the  Congress  begins  to  narrow 
the  margin  of  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  I  believe  the  course  of  respon- 
sibility is  to  make  a  special  effort  to  preserve 
and  redirect  useful  military  research  capa- 
bilities, rather  than  see  them  merely  perish 
for  want  of  alternative  sponsorship. 

This  requires  thor>:/Ugh  advance  planning 
and  intense  effort  It  is  but  onf-  ot  many 
instances  of  the  conversion  problem,  the 
mammoth  task  we  shall  face  in  converting 
an  increasing  share  of  our  economic  resource 
from  war  time  to  peace  time  functions. 

In  Massachusetts  we  liave  recently  experi- 
enced an  analogous  and  fortunately,  suc- 
cessful re-orlentation  of  a  principal  space 
research  center  to  the  urgent  mission  of  ad- 
vance transportation  research.  Yet,  this  sig- 
nificant achievement  is.  s£id  to  say.  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule  In  coping  \.ith 
the  problem  on  a  national  scale,  something 
more  than  ad  hoc  arrangements  vnu  be 
required. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  makes  a  small  beginning  toward 
meeting  this  large  and  long-range  challenge. 
It  creates  an  Interagency  Advisory  Council 
on  Domestic  Applications  of  Defense  Re- 
search. The  Council  will  draw  its  membership 
from  the  Defense  Department  and  ihn  prin- 
cipal domestic  agencies  likely  to  ma!.?  use 
of  the  fruits  of  such  research,  namely,  the 
Departments  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Transportation.  Labor.  Interior.  NASA  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  HUD  member,  the 
Council  will  evaluate  research  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  it  and  advise  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  opportunities  to  generate  useful 
domestic  applications  wlthm  the  framework 
of  the  ongoing  defense  research  programs. 
It  will  attempt  both  to  identify  useful  spin- 
offs from  existing  defense  projects  and  to 
suggest  specific  ways  in  which  additional 
non-defense  applications  can  be  realized 
from  such  projects. 

Pinal  decisions  on  such  proposals,  will,  of 
course,  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  requirement  that  the  research  be  di- 
rected toward  a  specific  mission  of  the  De- 
partment. The  focus,  in  short,  will  be  on 
appropriate  military  research  of  rn-utua!  :n- 
terest  to  DOD  and  other  agencies. 

Examples  of  such  work  are  numerous. 
Military  radar  and  computer  technology 
have  direct  posslbilitieB  for  serving  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  domestic  air  traffic  control.  De- 
fense work  on  basic  materials  offers  many 
opportunities  for  Innovations  in  civilian  In- 
dustrial processes,  as  illustrated  by  the  de- 
velopment of  titanium  processing  methods 
for  defense  purposes  in  recent  years  Many 
transportation  technologies  and  compo- 
nents— external  combustion  engines,  tur- 
bines, and  other  components,  for  instance — 
are  appropriate  objects  of  defense  research 
and  could  provide  the  basis  for  alleviating 
the  high-pollution  output  of  present  civilian 
automobiles.  Defense  work  on  fuel  cells,  as 
has  been  true  of  the  space  agency's  develop- 
ment of  such  systems,  can  be  of  value  tn  a 
variety  of  civilian  programs. 

The  Defense  Department  also  h.xs  a  con- 
tinuing program  to  develop  improved  hous- 
ing for  service  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents; work  has  now  begun  to  use  the  De- 
fense housing  programs  for  experimental 
purposes,  since  housing  built  on  military 
bases  can  be  erected  without  the  limitations 
of  archaic  housing  codes  and  other  restric- 
tions that  impede  such  exp)erlments  else- 
where. Modular  construction  and  other  tech- 
niques can  be  explored  thoroughly  on  these 
bases.  They  could  well  be  a  principal  In- 
terest of  the  Council,  which  can  build  on 
the  preliminary  work  now  in  progress. 

With  a  multl-blllion  dollar  manpower  and 
training    program,    the   Department   of   De- 
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fense  also  engages  in  many  studies  to  Improve 
lt;5  educational  and  training  systems.  Such 
endeavors  promise  real  benefit  to  the  gro-.v- 
ing  man-jower  programs  In  the  domestic  sec- 
tor and  the  C.  uncil  will  afford  a  continuing 
niechanl:m  for  cr:iS5-fertl!lza:ion  between 
the  DOD  and  these  programs.  Similarly  the 
ijrowing  concern  for  improved  delivery  ol 
health  services  and  medic.il  cjre  to  the  pop- 
ul.it, on  at  large  can  be  met  In  part  through 
beit-rr  experimental  use  of  the  elaborate 
healih  system  now  operating  in  the  milit.ry 
estiblLshment  The  Deparimenl  itself  be- 
liever ihat  many  oi  the  most  important  dc- 
mestic  applicaticn.s  may  grow  from  defense 
progr  ;nis  in  the  life,  beh.ivioral.  and  envir- 
onmentxl  sciences. 

Bat  theie  rre  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
many  opportunitie-.  the  Council  will  be  able 
I J  ideniily  as  deserving  special  attention. 
Th»s  provision  of  the  bill  v.ill  provid;-  limited 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  focus 
rrsi.urce-i  en  especially  pi-onnsing  ventures 
\^hich  promise  ma.xin-.um  re^tIlts  to  the  De- 
partment ai'd  to  the  domestic  sector.  Grants 
'iiiiier  tins  a-.uhority  will  be  governed,  I  re- 
peat, by  he  fui.dameiua!  standard  that  DOD 
re-'earch  must  relate  to  a  valid  military  re- 
Ciuircmcnt.  But.  the  important  thing  to  realize 
;s  th>3  bread  ^cope  ol  activities  which  have 
grer.t  p.ierrial  \a;iie  both  to  DOD  r.nd  its 
domestic  cc^anterparts.  I:  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Na'iLnal  AercnauliCLi  and  Space  Admin- 
istra'.ion  has  Icng  h;'.d  an  oiRce  specifically 
de  oted  to  iiiEuring  domestic  spmcffs  from 
sp:.ce  research.  The  proposed  Coincil  would 
periorni  much  the  same  function  for  defense 
research   and   development. 

This  proposal  is  compatible  with  other  ef- 
forts under  v.ay  in  the  Department  to  employ 
the  large  res.jurces  ii  commands  in  ways 
which  assist  other  sectors  of  other  soclety. 
Discusions  with  prominent  members  of  the 
research  community  have  revealed  substan- 
tial interest  in  this  kind  of  idea,  both  as  a 
mpa-is  of  realirine  im.portant  short-term 
b'^nrfis  rnd  as  a  m.ethod  of  re-allocating  over 
a  peril  d  of  tune  some  fraction  of  our  defense 
capabilities  to  non-defense  anplic-  tions.  The 
intent  would  be  that,  as  non-defense  research 
programs  exc;;nd  in  the  comiii'.:  vears.  spon.- 
sor^ihip  and  si.pervision  of  work  begun  under 
th?  auspices  of  the  Council  would  shift  to 
o'her  departments. 

I  crnsider  the  Committee's  approval  '  :' 
this  provision  an  importan*  and  c. nstructive 
initiative  I  will  have  more  to  slv  as  di'cus- 
sloi^.  of  the  measure  proceeds  but  would  like 
to  t^ke  this  opnortunity  to  call  the  Senate's 
attei'tj,  n  to  this  significant  element  cf  the 
Committee  bill 


POLITICS  A>fD  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
rornerstone  of  the  foundation  on  which 
this  cfreat  Nation  was  built  is  the  prin- 
rip'e  th'=t  w"  are  a  government  of  laws 
eni  not  of  men.  This  means  that  the  law 
remTins  con'itant  until  changed  through 
constit'itioniUv  permissible  procedures. 
This  nrinciple  guarantees  that  the  stand- 
arris  hv  which  our  society  lives  cannot  be 
arbitr-rilv  changed  or  withdrawn  be- 
■c^u.se  of  the  personal  preference  of  one 
m^n  or  smnll  influential  presst.ire  groups. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
vhrn  this  Government  even  hints  that 
this  iTi'icinle  w'll  not  be  strictly  followed, 
for.  nitho  It  strict  adherence  to  it,  indi- 
viiual  riphts  and  liberties  can  be  cur- 
t  lied  overni^'ht  without  due  process  of 
law. 

In  the  Julv  13  edition  of  the  Evening 
ZtT  a  very  fine  editorial  by  David  Law- 
rence appeared,  in  which  th's  piincip^e  of 
cov.rnmcnt  was  di.scussed  and  aptly  ap- 


plied to  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regarding  the 
restriction  of  the  tax  exempt  ktatus  of 
private  schools.  I  commend  David  Law- 
rence, not  only  for  his  intellectual  ability, 
but  also  for  his  dedication  to  sound  prin- 
ciple.s  of  government 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Politics  and 
the  Private  Schools,"  be  printed  in  "the 
Rlcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Politics  and  the  Private  Schools 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Government  by  law  and  tlie  Constitution 
or  government  by  political  expediency — that's 
the  choice  which  the  Nixon  administration 
faced,  and  it  took  the  latter  course  wltcn  it 
ordered  white  private  bchools  to  open  their 
d':ors  to  all.  regardless  of  race,  or  lose  tjieir 
tax  exemptions. 

The  hypocrisy  of  this  action  was  revealed 
when  It  was  announced  that  private  schools 
which  admit  persons  of  only  one  religion  and 
other  tax-exempt  organizations — such  as  fra- 
ternal clubs  which  limit  ihelr  membership  to 
one  race — would  not  be  affected. 

It  mi?ht  be  asked  how  tax  deductions  can 
be  Justiiied  for  gifts  to  an  organization 
known  as  the  "National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People"  and  yet  be 
denied  when  made  to  organizations  which 
seek  to  advance  the  education  of  white  peo- 
ple. 

In  one  of  the  cases  filed  in  May,  I'le  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  submitted  a  brief  supporting 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  private  schools  of 
all  kinds  and  the  deductibility  of  contribu- 
tions as  well.  Bui  in  recent  days  an  internal 
squabble  in  the  p.dmin'S* ration  restilted  in 
a  chanee  of  heart,  0:ie  White  Hou.-;e  aide  told 
the  press  last  Friday  that  the  President  "be- 
llevps  that  ultimately  the  tax  status  of  ra- 
cially discriminatory  private  schools  will  be 
determined  by  the  courts  and  that  this  is 
d°sirai,le," 

This  is,  in  effect,  passing  the  buck  to  the 
courts.  But.  in  the  meantime,  the  adminis- 
tration presumably  is  to  esc;ine  criticism 
from  the  Negro  grotips  because  it  has 
changed  position. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  rendered  many  decisions  on  segregation 
since  its  historic  opinion  in  1954  declaring 
that  the  "equal  protection"  clause  of  the 
Fourtee;  t'a  .Amenom.-^nt  bars  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  public  schools.  But  no  opinion  of 
the  court  has  said  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  penalize  citizens  in  one  group 
while  citizens  in  other  groups  are  given  privi- 
leges in  their  financing  of  educational  proj- 
ects. 

Parochial  schools,  for  example,  teach  reli- 
gion and  attract  students  on  certain  re- 
ligions. This  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  courts  and  by  the  American  people  as  a 
legitimate  practice  and  not  a  violation  of 
of  any  part  of  the  Cjnstitution.  But  now  the 
present  administration  is  arguing  that  a 
group  of  citizens  who  wish  to  exercise  their 
freedom  of  association  and  help  to  maintain 
schools  where  whites  can  enjoy  their  own 
educational  environment  cannot  have  the 
same  tax-exempt  status  or  tax  deductibility 
f::r  contribu'ions  as  is  granted  to  citizens 
who  contributf  ft  rellsious  schools.  Tti  tion 
fees,  incidentally,  are  not  Involved,  as  they 
are  not  deductible. 

"Private  schools"  are,  of  course,  private 
institvitions.  Each  school  has  its  own  admis- 
sion policy,  and  the  government  heretofore 
has  never  interfered,  If  anybody  wished  to 
challenge  the  tax  exemption,  the  proper  way 
w,')!ikl  have  b^en  to  file  suit  in  the  courts, 
and  the  administration  need  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  controversy.  Also,  dissenting 


citizens,  could  have  had  a  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  law 
passed  setting  forth  specifically  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  federal  government 
could  withhold  tax  exemption  or  tax  de- 
ductibility. 

But  the  chances  are  that  no  such  legis- 
lation wuuld  be  enacted  because  the  pro- 
posal encroaches  on  the  rights  of  privacy 
of  American  citizen?.  If  these  privileges  can 
arbitrarily  be  withdrawn  at  the  whim  of  any 
administration,  irrespective  of  the  constitu- 
tional  principles  that  are  Involved,  it  can 
mean  lliat  individual  rights  can  be  sud- 
denly curtailed  by  the  government  fcr  in  a 
penalty  through  income-tax  regulations. 

If  the  government  now  is  to  step  m  and 
pass  judgment  on  the  whole  system  of  chari- 
table giving  ill  America  and  raise  doubts  as 
to  whether  particular  organizations  which 
receive  aid  are  satisfactory  politically  to  the 
administration  In  power,  the  whole  edifice  of 
pliiUinthrcpic  t-peration  in  Amcn.M  will  be 
w'.'akeiieci,  Contributjrs  will  be  scared  off, 
and  there  will  be  a  slowdown  in  the  growth 
of  the  rather  sizeable  private- welfare  pro- 
gram that  exists.  P;,litics  can  go  tJO  far,  and 
the  government's  i.itru-ion  I'.to  the  char- 
itable help  given  private  schools  is  a  flagrant 
example  of  mistaken  Judgment. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES,  J>  there 
further  morning  business?  II  no:  morn- 
ing business  is  clos'^d. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COLRT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIJTINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr,  President,  I  move 
thJit  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  onference  report  on  S.  2691. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  plea.se  state  the  conference  report  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill 
( S.  2601 )  to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  fcr  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  report, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
urged  that  we  should  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report  in  order  to  get  a  bill.  We  can 
get  a  bill  without  adopting  the  confer- 
ence report.  If  we  adopt  the  conference 
report,  we  will  get  a  bill  which  is  un- 
constitutional, which  is  unfair,  which  is 
unjust,  and  which  is  unworkable  in  many 
respects.  If  we  vote  down  the  ccnference 
report  we  can  get  enacted  speedily  into 
law  every  provision  of  the  conference 
report  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  which  ought  to  prevail  in  a 
civilized  system  of  criminal  justice.  We 
can  get  a  bill  which  would  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a 
bill  which  would  do  something  toward 
coping,  in  a  practical,  just.  fair,  and 
constitutional  way,  with  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

I  have  niven  the  solution  for  the  crime 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
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every  other  district  in  the  United  States 
in  a  bill  which  I  introduced,  with  a  num- 
ber of  cosiionsors.  to  require  the  speedy 
trial  0-  cases  in  the  Federal  courts  of  this 
Nation  and  in  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

According  to  figures  recently  released 
by  the  Judicial  Council,  it  takes  8 
months,  on  an  average,  to  dispose  of  a 
criminal  case  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  a  plea  of  guilty.  It  takes  more  than 
10  months  on  the  average  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  dispose  of  a  case 
upon  a  tna!  by  jury. 

What  this  means  is  that  men  are  not 
brouiiht  to  trial  for  a  year  or  a  year  and 
a  half:  and  this  delay  is  the  way  to  brmg 
the  laws  into  contempt.  The  passage  of 
a  bill  like  this  to  remedy  a  condition  hke 
that  makes  a  mockery  of  justice.  It 
brings  the  laws  into  contempt  beciuse  the 
people  Ci  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not 
going  to  hf-ve  any  respect  for  a  law — and 
I  add,  lliey  ought  not  to  have  any  re- 
spect for  a  law — which  says  officers  of 
the  la-A-  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  the 
dweliin?  houses  of  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  Ihe  same  way  that 
burglai's  jiow  enter  those  dwelling 
hou.scs, 

I  ha\e  told  how  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, and  there  is  only  one  way  t^  remedy 
It.  It  will  require  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  law-enforcement  officers,  prosecuting 
attorney ;.  and  judges. 

What  we  need  is  to  pass  the  parts  of 
this  bill  that  reorganize  tlie  courts  and 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  judges 
and  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  then  we 
need  this:  We  need  to  detain  prosecuting 
attorneys  in  their  offices  long  enough  for 
them  to  prepare  cases  for  trial.  Courts 
cannot  try  cases  without  their  first  being 
prepared  for  trial  by  prosecuting  at- 
torneys. Then,  after  the  prosecuting  at- 
torneys are  detained  in  their  offices  long 
enough  to  prepare  cases  for  trial,  we 
need  to  have  an  adequate  number  of 
judges,  and  detain  them  in  the  court- 
hou.se  long  enough  to  tiT  the  cases. 

When  the  District  cf  Columbia  has 
enough  pro'^ecuting  attorneys  to  prepare 
cases  for  trial  and  enough  judges  to  try 
cases,  we  will  not  need  a  law  to  preven- 
tively detain  the  accused,  and  we  will 
not  need  a  law  to  knock  down  people's 
doors  vith  sledge  hammers  in  order  for 
officers  of  the  law  to  gain  admittance. 

Mr.  President,  the  supreme  value  of 
civilization  is  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  is  simply  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  be  free  from  governmental 
tyraunv.  As  the  late  Justice  George 
Sutherland  so  well  said: 

Freedom  is  not  a  mere  Intellectual  ab- 
straction, and  is  not  merely  a  word  to  adorn 
an  oration  upon  occasions  of  patriotic  re- 
joicing. It  is  an  intensely  practical  reality, 
(Capable  of  concrete  enjovment  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ways  day  by  day. 

The  Founding  Fathers  who  drew  the 
CoiLstitution  of  the  United  States  cer- 
taiiily  entertained  the  abiding  conviction 
that  the  supreme  value  of  civilization  is 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  As  express 
*  testimony  of  this  conviction,  thev  stated 
"1  Its  preamble  that  they  drafted  the 
t^^onstitution  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posteritv. 

With  due  deference  to  all  other  men 


in  all  generations,  I  confess  my  belief  that 
the  world  lias  ne\er  known  any  other 
:-;roup  as  well  qualified  as  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  write  organic  law  for  a  peo- 
I)le  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. They  were  \ersed  in  the  heart- 
breaking history  of  man's  fight  for  free- 
dom, end  knew  that  a  nation  which 
ignores  the  lessons  taught  by  such  his- 
tory is  do.omed  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.  They  had  studied  the  lesal 
philo.sophy  of  Blackstone  and  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
Monte,'-quicu, 

They  liad  observed  much  tyranny,  both 
in  the  colonies  and  m  the  lands  beyond 
liie  seas.  They  had  meditated  upon  these 
things.  As  a  consequence,  they  had  dis- 
covered this  shocking  but  everlasting 
truth:  Nothing  short  of  tyranny  can 
quenjh  the  insatiable  search  of  govern- 
mcijt  for  power,  and  in  lUs  ardor  to  ex- 
tend and  multiply  its  authority,  govern- 
ment will  extinguish  the  freedom  cf  the 
mdnidual  unless  it  is  restranied  from 
so  doing  by  fundamcntaljaw  uhich  it 
alone  can  neither  repeal  nor  amend. 

For  this  reason,  as  Justice  David  Davis 
declared  in  his  courageous  and  illumi- 
nating opinion  in  Ex  parte  Milligan  '11 
U,S,,  page  121 1  the  Founding  Fathers 
"foresav.-  that  troublous  times  would 
arise,"  when  the  Government  would 
"seek,  by  sharp  nnd  decisive  measures, 
to  accomplish  ends  deemed  just  and 
proper,"  and  in  so  doing  would  put  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  in  peril,  un- 
less such  freedom  were  "established  by 
irrepealable  law."  To  forestall  t)-.is  ca- 
lami ;y  in  such  times,  they  devised  the 
Constitution  to  define  and  limit  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
from  destruction  at  its  hands. 

The  best  statement  as  to  why  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  writ- 
ten and  raified  by  the  American  people 
appears  in  this  opinion  of  Justice  David 
Davis.  After  pointing  out  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  incorporated  cer- 
tain basic  principles  in  the  Constitution, 
put  them  in  writing,  and  provided  that 
every  public  officer  from  President  down 
to  township  constable  should  take  an 
oath  to  support  this  Constitution,  he 
made  this  remark: 

Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our 
ancestors,   for   even   these   provisions — 

He  was  there  discu.ssing  provisions 
about  the  right  of  indictment  by  grand 
juiT  and  trial  by  a  jury — 

For  even  these  provisions,  expressed  In 
such  plalii  English  words  that  it  would  seem 
the  ingenuity  of  man  cotild  not  evade  them, 
are  now.  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  sev- 
enty years,  sought  to  be  avoided.  Those  great 
and  good  men  foresaw  that  troublous  times 
would  arise,  when  rulers  and  people  would 
become  restive  under  restraint  and  seek,  by 
sharp  and  decisive  measures,  tx)  accomplish 
ends  deemed  just  and  proper,  and  that  the 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty  would  be 
imperiled  unless  established  by  irrepealable 
law  The  history  of  the  world  had  taught 
them  that  what  was  done  in  the  past  might 
be  attempted  in  the  future 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war 
a-id  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
its  protection  all  clos-es  of  men  at  all  times 
under  all  circumstances  No  doctrine  involv- 
ing more  pernicious  consequences  was  e\er 


invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any 
of  Its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  government. 
Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  Rnar.ihy  or 
despotism,  but  the  theory  of  necessity  on 
which  It  is  based  Is  false",  for  the  Govern- 
ment, w.thin  the  Constitution,  has  all  the 
powers  granted  to  it  which  are  necessary  to 
preserve  its  existence,  ,-is  has  been  happily 
pr.sved  by  the  result  of  the  great  effort  to 
throw  off  Us  Just  authority. 

What  we  have  here  today  is  the  same 
thing  that  v>-as  said  there,  at  the  time 
they  tried  to  try  a  civilian  in  Indiana  be- 
fore a  miUtai-y  commission  and  to  deny 
him  his  right  to  be  indicted  by  a  gr.ind 
jury,  before  he  was  placed  on  trial,  and 
his  right  to  have  his  guilt  determined  bv 
a  petit  jury  in  a  civil  court  rather  than 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  military 
commission.  They  said  in  justification: 
"It  is  necessai-y  to  do  this." 

One  of  tiie  Senators  whom  I  hold  in 
highest  regard,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hruska',  re- 
ptated  the  same  argument  of  necessity 
here  the  other  day.  He  said  it  is  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  crime  situation  in  tlie 
District  of  Columbia,  that  we  abandon 
tlie  traditions  that  have  prevailed  in  this 
couiitry  since  it  became  a  Republic  and 
;;ive  the  officers  of  the  law  the  right  to 
break  into  people's  private  hemes  the 
way  burglars  now  break  into  them:  that 
It  is  neccss.iry  to  imprison  men  under  a 
preventive  detention  process  for  crimes 
vhich  they  have  not  commuted  and  may 
never  commit.  It  is  r.ecessaiw.  It  is  a 
necessity. 

It  is  queer  how  the  old  argument — ne- 
cessity— IS  constantly  repeated  when  we 
undertake  to  deprive  people  of  basic 
rights.  We  have  to  abandon  the  traditions 
of  every  generation  of  Americans  since 
George  Washington  took  his  first  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
0)1  account  of  the  crime  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

All  that  needs  to  be  said  about  the  word 
necp.ssity"  as  justifyin,:;  actions  such  as 
chat  proposed  in  this  conference  report 
was  said  by  one  of  the  greatest  English- 
speiking  statesmen  of  all  time,  William 
Pitt,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  November  18,  1783,  He  said  this: 
Necessity  is  the  plea  for  every  infringe- 
ment of  hunian  freedom.  It  is  the  argument 
cf  tyrants.  It  is  the  creed  of  slaves. 

Vet,  despite  that  fact,  we  have  here  one 
of  the  troublous  times  in  the  histoi-y  of 
our  Nation,  when  crime  is  rampant  and 
rising — one  of  the  troublous  times  that 
Justice  David  Davis  was  warning  us 
about,  when  people  would  seek,  by  sharp 
and  decisive  measures,  to  achieve  ends 
they  deemed  to  be  just. 

So,  here,  in  the  name  of  law  and 
order,  we  have  the  demand  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  pass  a  crime  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is 
unconstitutional  in  many  respects,  which 
is  unfair  in  many  respects,  which  is  un- 
just in  many  respects,  and  which  is  not 
workable,  as  a  practical  matter,  insofar 
as  the  provisions  for  preventive  deten- 
tion are  concerned. 

The  constitution  of  my  State  contains 
two  things  which  ought  to  be  emblazoned 
indelibly  upon  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  exercises  pubhc  authority  within 
the  holders  of  the  United  States:   that 
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•eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
and  "that  frequent  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental principles  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

It  takes  a  good  amount  of  vigilance 
to  study  a  bill  such  as  that  embodied 
in  the  243  pages  of  small  print  In  the 
conference  report  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  When  one  reads  this  bill, 
he  finds  some  legal  curiosities,  some  con- 
stitutional curiosities,  that  ought  not 
be  made  a  part  of  the  law  applicable  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  ought  to  be 
removed  from  this  bill  and  transferred 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  mani- 
fest some  of  the  greatest  legal  curiosities 
that  ever  have  been  evolved  by  the  mind 
of  man  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 

The  case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan  pointed 
out  why  the  Constitution  was  written. 
The  Justice  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion  did  that.  But  there  Is  an  equally 
remarkable  statement  by  one  of  the  great 
lawyer;;  who  argued  that  case,  Jeremiah 
S.  Black.  He  told  us  how  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  written. 
He  pointed  out  the  method  by  which 
the  words  were  found  to  place  In  the 
Constitution. 

I  should  like  to  assert  here  that  behind 
every  great  judicial  opinion  of  a  great 
judge  lies  the  great  argument  of  a  great 
lawyer.  Nowhere  is  that  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  argument  made  by  Mr. 
Black  in  presenting  to  the  court,  at  a 
time  when  it  took  courage  on  his  part 
to  present  the  contention,  that  even  a 
man  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union 
was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Black, 
the  counsel  for  Milligan/  said  this,  which 
appears  at  pages  66  and  67  of  the  report 
of  that  case,  in  71  U.S.  Reports.  The  re- 
port begins  at  page  2.  This  is  what  Jere- 
miah Black  said : 

If  the  men  who  fought  out  our  Revolu- 
tionary contest,  when  they  came  to  frame  a 
government  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity, had  failed  to  insert  a  provision  mak- 
ing the  trial  by  Jury  perpetual  and  universal, 
they  would  have  proved  themselves  recreant 
to  the  principles  of  that  Uberty  of  which  they 
professed  to  be  the  special  champions.  But 
they  were  guilty  of  no  such  thing.  They  not 
only  took  care  of  the  trial  by  Jury,  but  they 
regulated  every  step  to  be  taken  In  a  crimi- 
nal trial.  They  knew  very  well  that  no  people 
could  be  free  under  a  government  which  had 
the  power  to  punish  without  restraint. 
Hamilton  expressed,  in  the  Federalist,  the 
universal  sentiment  of  his  time,  when  he 
said,  that  the  arbitrary  power  of  conviction 
and  punishment  for  pretended  offences,  had 
been  the  great  engine  of  despotism  in  all  ages 
and  all  countries.  The  existence  of  such  a 
power  is  incompatible  with  freedom. 

Following  that  statement.  Jeremiah 
Black  discussed  exactly  how  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  came  into 
being  as  a  written  document. 

He  said: 

But  our  fathers  were  not  absurd  enough 
to  put  unlimited  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
ruler  and  take  away  the  protection  of  law 
from  the  rights  of  individuals  It  was  not 
thus  that  they  meant  "to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
They  determined  that  not  one  drop  of  the 
blood  which  had  been  shed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  during  seven  centuries 
of  contest  with  arbitrary  power,  should  sink 


Into  the  ground;  but  the  fruits  of  every 
popular  victory  should  be  garnered  up  In 
this  new  government.  Of  all  the  great  rights 
already  won  they  threw  not  an  atom  away. 
They  went  over  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition 
of  Right,  the  Bill  oj  Rights,  and  the  rules 
of  the  common  law,  and  whatever  was  found 
there  to  favor  individual  liberty  they  care- 
fully Inserted  in  their  own. system,  improved 
by  clearer  expression,  strengthened  by  heavier 
sanctions,  and  extended  by  a  more  universal 
application.  They  put  all  those  provisions 
Into  the  organic  law.  so  that  neither  tyranny 
in  the  executive,  nor  party  rage  in  the  legis- 
lature, could  change  them  without  destroy- 
ing the  government  itself. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  here  about  the  no- 
knock  and  preventive  detention  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  but  there  are  some  other 
inequities  in  the  bill  which  merit  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mtn-TIPLE    OFFENDER    PROCEDURES 

One  particular  section  I  call  attention 
to  at  this  time  is  the  provision  dealing 
with  habitual  criminals,  on  pages  142  and 
143  of  the  conference  report. 

To  save  time,  I  shall  not  read  the  major 
provisions  of  the  report  which  deal  with 
the  sentencing  of  multiple  offenders — 
that  is,  habitual  offenders,  sometimes 
called  habitual  criminals — as  found  in 
section  201. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  so  that  it  may 
be  available  to  anyone  who  reads  the 
Congressional  Record  and  Wishes  to  test 
the  soundness  of  the  assertions  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  with  regard  to  these  provi- 
sions relating  to  habitual  criminals,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  201  on 
pages  142  and  143  of  the  conference  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TITLE  II— CRIMINAL  IA.W  AND 
PROCEDURE 

SENTENCING    OF    MULTIPLE    OFFENDERS 

Sec.  201  (a)  Section  907  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-104),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

Sec.  907.  (a)  If  any  person — 

"(II  is  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense 
(Other  than  a  non-moving  traffic  offense i  un- 
der a  la*  applicable  exclusively  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and 

'■  (  2 1  was  previously  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offense  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  or 
of  a  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States 
which  offense,  at  the  time  of  the  conviction 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1 1 ) ,  is  the  same  as, 
constitutes,  or  necessarily  includes,  the  of- 
fense referred  to  In  that  paragraph, 
such  person  may  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
in  an  amount  not  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  maximum  fine  prescribed  for 
the  conviction  referred  to  in  paragraph  di 
and  sentenced  to  imprisoimient  for  a  term 
not  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
maximum  terms  of  imprisonment  prescribed 
for  that  conviction.  If  such  person  was  pre- 
viously convicted  more  than  once  of  an  of- 
fense described  in  paragraph  (2).  he  may  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  In  an  amount  not 
more  than  three  times  the  maximum  fine  pre- 
scribed for  the  conviction  referred  to  In  par- 
agraph (1)  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  more  than  three  times  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  prescribed 
for  that  conviction.  No  conviction  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  person  lias  been  pardoned 
on  the  ground  of  innocence  shall  be  taken 
into  account  is  applying  this  section. 


"(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the 
event  of  conflict  with  any  other  provision  of 
law  which  provides  an  Increased  penalty  for 
a  specific  offense  by  reason  of  a  prior  convic- 
tion of  the  same  or  any  other  offense." 

(b)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  al<er 
section  907  the  following  new  section ; 

"SEC.907A.  (a)  If— 

"(1)  any  person  (A)  Is  convicted  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  a  felony,  tind  (B) 
before  the  commission  of  such  felony,  was 
convicted  of  at  least  two  felonies;  and 

"(2)  the  court  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
history  and  character  of  such  person  and  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  his  criminal 
conduct  Indicate  that  extended  Incarceration 
or  lifetime  supervision,  or  both,  will  best 
serve  the  public  interest, 
the  court  may.  In  lieu  of  any  sentence  other- 
wise authorized  for  the  felony  referred  to  In 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  impose  such 
greater  sentence  as  it  deems  necessary,  in- 
cluding Imprisonment  for  the  natural  life  of 
such  person. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  — 

"(1)  a  person  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  a  felony  if  he  was  con- 
victed (A)  of  a  felony  in  a  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  (B)  In  any  other  Jurisdiction  of  a  crime 
clasalfied  as  a  felony  under  the  law  of  that 
jurisdiction  or  punishable  by  Imprlsomnent 
for  more  than  two  years;  and 

"  (2)  a  person  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  convicted  of  two  felonies  if  his  Initial 
sentencing  under  a  conviction  of  one  felony 
preceded  the  commission  of  the  second  felony 
for  which  he  was  convicted. 

No  conviction  with  respect  to  which  a  per- 
son has  been  pardoned  on  the  ground  of  in- 
nocence shall  be  taken  into  account  In  apply- 
ing this  section." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  sec- 
tion provides  drastic  penalties  for  habit- 
ual criminals,  which  range  from  terms  of 
years  up  to  life  imprisonment,  upon  their 
conviction  of  a  third  or  subsequent  of- 
fense. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  deal 
with  the  Implementation  of  this  provi- 
sion appear  on  pages  154  and  155  of  the 
conference  report,  which  is  subsection 
23-111. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  verbatim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"§  23-111.  Proceedings  to  establish  previous 
convictions 

"(a)(1)  No  person  who  stands  convicted 
of  an  offense  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  sentenced  to  increased 
punishment  by  reason  of  one  or  more  previ- 
ous convictions,  unless  prior  to  trial  or  be- 
fore entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  the  United 
States  attorney  or  the  Corporation  Counsel, 
as  the  case  may  be,  flies  an  information  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  serves  a  copy 
of  such  information  on  the  person  or  coun- 
sel for  the  person,  stating  in  writing  the 
previous  convictions  to  be  relied  upon.  Upon 
a  showdng  by  the  Government  that  facts  re- 
garding previous  convictions  could  not  with 
due  diligence  be  obtained  prior  to  trial  or 
before  entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  the  court 
may  postpone  the  trial  or  the  taking  of 
the  plea  of  guilty  for  a  reasonable  period  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  facts.  Cleri- 
cal mistakes  in  the  Information  may  be 
amended  at  any  time  prior  to  the  pronounce- 
ment of  sentence. 

"(2)  An  Information  may  not  be  filed  un- 
der this  section  If  the  Increased  punishment 
which  may  be  imposed  Is  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  in  excess  of  three  years,  unless  the 
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person  either  waived  or  was  afforded  prose- 
cution by  Indictment  for  the  offense  for 
which  such  Increased  punishment  may  be 
imposed. 

■lb)  If  the  prosecutor  files  an  informa- 
tion under  this  section,  the  court  shall, 
after  conviction  but  before  pronounce- 
ment of  sentence,  inquire  of  the  person 
with  respect  to  whom  the  information  was 
filed  whether  he  affirms  or  denies  that  he 
has  been  previously  convicted  ss  alleged  in 
the  information,  and  shall  inform  him  that 
any  challenge  to  a  previous  conviction  which 
Is  not  made  before  sentence  is  imposed  may 
not  thereafter  be  raised  to  attack  the 
sentence. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  person  denies  any  allega- 
tion of  the  Information  of  previous  convic- 
tion, or  claims  that  any  conviction  alleged  Is 
invalid,  he  shall  file  a  written  response  to 
the  Information.  A  copy  of  the  response  shall 
be  served  upon  the  prosecutor.  The  court 
shall  hold  a  hearing  to  determine  any  issues 
raised  by  the  response  which  would  except 
the  person  from  increased  punishment.  Tlie 
failure  of  the  Government  to  include  in  the 
information  the  complete  criminal  record  of 
the  person  or  any  facts  in  addition  to  the 
convictions  to  be  relied  upon  shall  not  con- 
stitute grounds  for  Invalidating  the  notice 
given  in  the  information  required  by  sub- 
section (a)(1).  The  hearing  shall  be  before 
the  coiut  without  a  Jury  and  either  party 
may  Introduce  evidence.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  prosecuting  authority  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
on  any  Issue  of  fact.  At  the  request  of  either 
party,  the  court  shall  enter  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law. 

"(2)  A  person  claiming  that  a  conviction 
alleged  in  the  Information  was  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  set  forth  his  claim,  and  the 
factual  basis  therefor,  with  particularity  in 
his  response  to  the  information.  The  i>erson 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  on  any  Issue  of 
fact  raised  by  the  response.  Any  challenge 
to  a  previous  conviction,  not  raised  by  re- 
sponse to  the  information  before  an  in- 
creased sentence  Is  Imposed  in  reliance 
therecn,  shall  be  waived  unless  good  cause 
be  shown  for  failure  to  make  a  timely  chal- 
lenge. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  person  files  no  response  to 
the  information,  or  if  the  court  determines. 
after  hearing,  that  the  person  Is  subject  to 
Increased  punishment  by  reason  of  previous 
convictions,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  im- 
pose sentence  upon  him  as  provided  by  law. 

"(2)  If  the  court  determines  that  the  per- 
son has  not  been  convicted  as  alleged  In  the 
Information,  that  a  conviction  alleged  in  the 
information  is  invalid,  or  that  the  person  is 
otherwise  not  subject  to  an  increased  sen- 
tence as  a  matter  of  law,  the  court  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  prosecutor,  postpone  sen- 
tence to  allow  an  appeal  from  that  determi- 
nation. If  no  such  request  is  made,  the  court 
shall  impose  sentence  as  provided  by  law. 
The  person  may  appeal  from  an  order  post- 
poning sentence  as  if  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced and  a  final  Judgment  of  conviction 
entered."  ■ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  no-knock 
or  preventive  dentent'on  provisions  but 
has  much  to  do  with  many  parts  of  the 
Constitution. 

Some  of  the  things  that  our  forefathers 
asserted  in  the  Constitution,  in  order  to 
protect  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
against  the  Federal  Government,  are 
found  in  amendment  No.  5,  which  reads 
as  follows: 


AMENDMENT     [v) 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  other  wise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  In  actual 
service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  pwrson  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  In  any  crimi- 
nal case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  p.'operty.  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  prop- 
erty be  taken  for  public  use,  without  Just 
compensation. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  provision  of 
'^he  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  in  many  cases  that  a  person  is 
charged  with  an  infamous  crime  when  he 
is  charged  with  a  crime  punishable  by 
death  or  a  crime  punishable  by  more 
than  1  year's  imprisonment.  Congress 
has  sanctioned  that  interpretation  of  this 
provision  of  amendment  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  decreeing  that  every  crime 
which  is  punishable  by  death,  or  by  more 
than  1  year's  imprisonment,  constitutes 
a  felony  under  Federal  law. 

Subsection  23-111,  as  incorporated  in 
the  conference  report,  provides  that  in- 
stead of  prosecuting  these  persons  as 
habitual  offenders  for  second  or  subse- 
quent crimes  on  a  bill  of  indictment 
found  by  a  grand  jury,  they  can  be  pros- 
ecuted upon  an  information  except  in 
cases  where  the  increased  punishment 
which  may  be  imposed  is  imprisonment 
for  a  term  in  excess  of  3  years. 

In  other  words,  imder  this  provision  of 
the  bill,  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  the 
EWstrict  of  Columbia  can  prosecute  by 
information  rather  than  by  indictment 
an  infamous  offense  or  a  felony  which  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  up  to  as 
much  as  3  years  imprisonment.  That  is 
in  direct  contradiction  of  the  provisions 
of  the  fifth  amendment  providing  that 
no  man  can  be  placed  on  trial  for  an 
infamous  crime — that  is  for  a  felony — 
except  upon  indictment  by  a  grand  jury. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yesterday  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
criminal  procedure  laws  of  England.  Evi- 
dently those  who  wrote  this  conference 
report  had  a  very  high  admiration  for 
the  laws  of  England.  Indeed,  they  man- 
ifested in  this  section  I  am  discussing 
their  high  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  of  England  which  is  held  in 
abhorrence  by  every  other  American 
since  it  permitted  people  to  be  tried  in 
secret  and  compelled  them  to  be  wit- 
nesses against  themselves  on  their  trial. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  this  practice  in 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  placed  in  the  Consti- 
tution the  provision  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment which  declares  that  no  person  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself. 

That  is  a  very  simple  statement.  It 
means  exactly  what  it  says,  that  no  per- 
son charged  with  a  crime  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  can  be  required  to 
give  testimony  or  make  a  confession 
which  can  be  used  as  one  of  the  chains  of 
events  or  chains  of  elements  necessary 
to  his  conviction. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  biU  deal- 
ing with  habitual  criminals,  a  person  can 


be  given  increased  punishment  if  iie  com- 
mits a  second  or  a  subsequent  serious  of- 
fense. In  order  for  the  court  to  be  able  to 
impose  this  increased  punishment  on  him 
it  is  necessaiT  under  the  Constitution, 
but  not  under  this  bill,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  prove  two  things — that  he  is 
FUilty  of  tlie  offense  presently  charged 
against  him  and  that  prior  to  committing 
that  offense,  he  was  convicted  of  other 
offenses.  Then  such  increased  punish- 
ment is  to  be  imposed  upon  him. 

This  provision,  section  23-111,  actually 
says  that  the  prosecutor  shall  prosecute 
him  as  a  habitual  criminal  upon  infor- 
mation, even  in  those  cases  where  he 
can  be  imprisoned  for  between  1  and  3 
years  if  adjudged  guilty.  That  is  not  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  it.  It  says  that 
this  information  charging  the  accused 
with  having  committed  prior  offenses — 
that  is  offenses  prior  to  the  present  of- 
fense— shall  be  served  upen  the  accused 
or  his  lawj'er.  Then  it  says,  and  I  read 
verbatim  this  portion  of  section  23-111: 

If  the  person — 

That  is  the  accused — 

denies  any  allegation  of  the  Information  of 
previous  conviction,  or  claims  that  any  con- 
viction alleged  is  invalid,  he  shall  file  a 
written  response  to  the  information 

Tlien  it  proceeds  further: 

If  the  person  files  no  response  to  the  In- 
formation, or  if  the  court  determines,  after 
hearing,  that  the  person  is  subject  to  in- 
creased punishment  by  reason  of  previous 
convictions,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  im- 
pose sentence  upon  him  as  provided  by  law. 

In  Other  words,  under  that  cxerjthing 
he  does  not  deny  he  admits.  So,  we  have 
a  statute  here,  section  23-111,  which  ac- 
tually requires  a  defendant,  instead  of 
pleading  not  guilty  or  instead  of  standing 
mute,  to  file  a  written  response  and  ad- 
mit or  deny  that  he  is  the  man  who  was 
previously  convicted  as  alleged  in  the 
Government's  pleading. 

In  other  words,  this  statute  compels 
a  man  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  in 
violation  of  the  self-incrimination  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  peo- 
ple who  admire  the  English  system  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  even  admire  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  should  write  a  bill 
with  such  inequities  as  that  in  it. 

What  I  have  said  thus  far  shows  that 
this  section  violates  the  provision  of  the 
fifth  amendment  which  says  that  no  man 
can  be  placed  on  trial  for  an  infamous 
crime  or  subjected  to  infamous  punish- 
ment unless  he  is  first  indicted  by  a 
grand  jury.  Then  it  violates  the  clause 
that  says  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  be  a  witness  aaain.st  himself. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  those  things  in 
this  provision.  But  I  was  also  surprised 
to  find  two  other  things  which,  if  It  Is 
possible  for  anything  to  be  worse  than 
those  two  provisions,  are  worse  than 
those  two  provisions. 

Section  23-111  says: 

The  hearing  shall  be  before  a  court  with- 
out a  Jury  and  either  party  may  introduce 
evidence. 

That  is  a  hearing  upon  the  informa- 
tion and  the  defendant's  response  to  the 
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information  which  he  is  required  to  make 
in  violation  of  his  rights  not  to  be  re- 
quired to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a  man  beint; 
tried  upon  a  charge  that  he  is  an  habitual 
offender,  that  he  has  been  convicted  of 
prior  offenses,  and  he  can  be  imprisoned 
under  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
incorporated  in  the  conference  report 
lor  as  niuch  as  life,  and  instead  of  being 
allowed  a  trial  by  jury  on  the  issues  of 
tact,  it  expressly  says  that  the  trial  shall 
be  before  the  court  without  a  jury. 

That  is  a  clear  violation  of  section 
2  of  article  III  of  the  original  Constitu- 
tion which  declares  this: 

The  irlal  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases 
ut  Xniper.climent.  shall  be  by  Jury;  and  such 
Trials  shall  be  hfUl  in  the  Slate  where  the 
Siiid  Crimes  shall  have  been  commiitcd;  but 
wh«n  not  conijnitted  within  any  State,  the 
Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the 
Cr.ngiess    ir.ay    by    Law    have    directed 

So  that  provision  providing  for  trial  by 
a  judge  rather  than  a  jury  upon  an  ac- 
cusation which  can  result  in  sending  an 
accu.'ed  to  prison  for  years  or  even  for 
life,  is  an  offense  asainst  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  also  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  now  read  amendment  VI: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  fpeedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jurv  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law 

In  this  one  section  of  the  bill  there 
are  four  .'separate  and  distinct  violations 
of  four  separate  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

We  are  informed  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  that  we 
must  swallow  this  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
or  we  are  not  going  to  get  a  crime  bill 
for  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia. 

I  have  difflculty  accepting  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  so  irresponsible  and 
so  alien  to  their  oaths  to  support  the 
Constitution  that  they  will  defeat  any 
bilL  unless  that  bill  violates  the  Consti- 
tution at  least  four  times  in  just  one 
section,  and  I  shall  point  out  a  fifth 
time  in  ju.n  a  minute. 

Another  provision  of  the  Constitution 
IS  embodied  in  the  fifth  amendment 
which  states: 

No  person  shall  be  .  .  .  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  du«  process  of 
law. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  interpreted,  and  rightly  interpreted. 
to  require  that  before  a  man  can  be  con- 
victed and  punished  for  criminal  con- 
duct, his  guilt  must  be  established:  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion: and  that  the  burden  on  the  prose- 
cution requires  it  to  prove  liis  guilt  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt — which  means 
to  prove  it  fully— by  evidence  in  the 
ca^e  other  than  evidence  extorted  from 
the  defendant  in  violation  of  the'  self- 
incrimination  clause. 

But.  Mr,  President,  I  want  you  to  see 
what  thij^jniraculous  section  23-111  has 
ro  say  atSlit  burden  of  proof.  It  states 
in  subsection  i  c  > '  1  >  that — 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  paragraph 
[2\    of  this  subjection,  the  prosecuting  au- 


thority shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  on  any  issue  of 
fact  , 

The  next  subsection  annuls  the  lipserv- 
ice  paid  to  the  Constitution  by  subsec- 
tion (c)*l  I.  The  next  subsection — lO 
1 2^ — States: 

The  pcriou — 

The  person  before  the  court  upon  an 
accu.ation  v.hi.-h  involves  whether  he 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  many  years  or 
even  for  life — 

•  •  •  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  on  any  issue 
of  fact  rr.Ued  by  the  response, 

'In  Other  words,  that  is  the  exceinion 
which  destroys  the  Upservice  which  the 
previous  subsection  had  paid  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fiitii  amendment  that  i.-.'rue.s  of  fact  must 
be  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

Here  it  takes  the  negative  of  that  sec- 
tion and  states  that  a  man  who  files  a 
response  to  an  information,  which 
charges  iiim  with  pievious  offenses  and 
with  being  a  habitual  criminal,  has  the 
bill  den  01  proof  to  prove  he  was  not  the 
man  who  committed  the  previous  of- 
fenses, and  he  is  required  to  show  it  by 
the  greater  weight  of  the  evidence. 

What  I  have  said  makes  it  as  clear  as 
the  noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky  that 
section  23-111  of  the  bill  incorporated  in 
the  conference  report  violates  at  least  five 
diffetent  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
governing  tiials  of  pei'sons  who  are 
charged  with  being  habitual  offenders 
and  who  have  enhanced  punishment 
placed  upon  them  when  they  are  foimd 
to  be  persons  who  committed  previous 
offenses, 

I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  but  this  is  one  case 
where  I  say,  "Thank  God  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  acting  through 
the  conference  committee,  is  not  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  the  American  people  and 
that  we  have  courts  in  which  a  man  can 
invoke  the  constitutional  rights  which 
Congress  may  undertake  to  rob  him  of," 

There  are  many  decisions  on  this  point, 

I  discovered  these  five  violations  of  the 
Constitution  in  section  23-111  of  the  bill 
only  a  ,^hort  lime  ago  by  burning  the  mid- 
night oil,  I  found  that  this  matter  has 
been  passed  on  in  virtually  every  State 
that  has  a  habitual  criminal  statut?.  and 
that  every  State  which  has  passed  upon 
the  m.atter  has  the  same  requirement, 
with  the  exception  of  one  State,  which 
has  a  very  peculiar  rule  which  I  think  is 
orobably  unconstitutional  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  last  May  held  that  ihe  sixth 
amendment  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  now 
applies  to  the  States,  That  decision  was 
rende.cd  last  May  or  thereabouts  in  the 
Bloom  ca.se  from  Illinois  and  a  case  from 
Louisiana.  One  State  has  ruled  that 
whether  a  man  has  been  previously  con- 
victed is  a  matter  for  the  court  and  not 
for  the  jury.  But  every  other  State  that 
has  ruled  on  the  matter  has  held  exactly 
to  the  contrary. 

The  gene:  al  rule  on  this  subject  is  laid 
down  in  the  following  words  in  25  Amer- 
ican Jurisprudence.  The  subject  is  '"Ha- 
bitual Criminals."  section  33,  page  379. 
It  declares  that  on  a  charge  of  second  or 


subsequent  offenses  it  is  generally  held 
that  the  question  of  prior  conviction  is 
an  issue  of  fact  to  be  determined  by 
a  jury. 

Then.  Corpus  Juns  Secundum  has 
something  to  say  on  this  subject. 

I  read  this  from  24  Corpus  Juris  Se- 
cundum, the  subject  'Criminal  Law," 
pai-te  278,  subject,  "Habitual  Criminals." 
section  31: 

The  defendant  h::s  the  snme  rights  to  a 
tpeedy  trial  to  time  f^>r  prepar,ition,  to  as- 
sistance of  cour.sel,  to  be  confr.in'ed  with  the 
witnci^ses  ag  linst  him,  to  requre  proof  be- 
yond a  ro.-i.sontble  doubt,  and  to  all  other 
rights  enjoyr-d  by  defendart  on  trial  far  a 
criminal  offense. 

Then,  in  the  recent  revision  of  Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence.  39  American  Juris- 
prudence—second series — page  322,  .sub- 
ject "Habitual  Criminals,"  section  18 
states: 

One  who  is  eliarged  with  crme  as  a  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  olfender  is  entitled  to  the 
r.ghts  enjoyed  by  all  criminal  defctiUants, 
including  the  r.ght  to  a  speedy  trial  ;.nd  an 
;ippropriat.e  hearing,  a  time  for  preparation 
ot  his  defense,  of  assistance  of  caunr-?l,  and 
(if  uomptilsory  process  for  witnesses.  The  ac- 
cused IS  also  entitled  to  be  confronted  by  the 
witnesses  against  him,  \a  require  proof  of 
•iwA:  beyond  a  reiis.'mable  doubt,  and  to  be 
exempt  frcni  adverse  presumption  on  ac- 
count of  failure  to  testify  as  a  witness  in 
h.is  own  behalf. 

Despite  the  last  clause  I  have  just  read. 
tins  bill  provides  that  the  defendant 
admits  everything  that  he  does  not  deny, 
he  is  required  to  make  a  written  re- 
sponse, and  they  not  only  can  comment 
on  it,  but  can  convict  him  on  accoimt  of 
his  failure  to  make  a  response, 

I  have  pointed  out  these  general  text 
statements,  I  never  got  hold  of  a  copy 
of  this  provision,  and  I  never  saw  it 
until  about  3  days  ago,  and  I  almost  had 
apoplexy  to  find  any  bill  proposed  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  a  man 
could  be  tried  for  a  felony  or  punished  as 
an  infamous  criminal  without  indict- 
ment by  a  grand  jury,  that  a  man  could 
be  required  to  incriminate  himself,  that 
a  man  could  be  denied  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  and  have  the  issues  of  fact  de- 
termined by  a  judge,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  could  be  shifted  from  the  prosecu- 
tion to  the  accused,  to  require  the  ac- 
cused to  estabhsh  that  he  was  not  the 
man  who  had  committed  the  previous 
offenses  and  for  that  reason  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  increased  punishment  and  was 
not  an  habitual  offender.  But  I  started 
to  investigate  when  I  read  these  pro- 
visions despite  the  shock  they  gave  me, 

I  could  not  bring  all  the  cases  here. 
I  did  not  have  tim.e  even  to  record  them 
all.  But  I  found  that  the  decisions  hold 
that  on  a  charge  of  a  second  or  subse- 
quent offense  under  a  habitual  criminal 
statute  such  as  incorporated  in  the  con- 
ference report,  the  question  of  whether 
there  was  a  prior  conviction  is  an  issue 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  a  jury. 

state  v,  Beaudoin.  131  Me.  31,  158  A  Re- 
porter 863,  85  ALR  1101;  State  v,  Findhng, 
123  Minn,  413,  144  NW  142.  LRA  (NS  449i; 
People  V,  Gou-asky,  244  N,Y,  451,  155  N,E,  737, 
58  ALR  9:  People  v,  Reese.  258  N,Y.  89.  179  N.E, 
305,  79  ALR  1329;  State  v,  Durham.  177  Or. 
574.  164  P.  2d  448,  162  ALR  422;  State  v.  Card- 
well  332  Mo.  790.  60  S.^W.  2d  28:  Bumham  v. 
State.  127  Neb.  370,  255  N.W,  48:   ^fet■.ge^  v. 
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state.  214  Ind.  113,  13  N.E,  2d  519;   State  v. 

Delano.  189  Wash,  230,  64  P,  2d  511;  State  v. 

Held,  a  Missouri  decision,   148  SW  2d  508; 

MilUcood  V,  State,  a  Mississippi  decision,  1 
So,  2d  582;  Singletary  v.  State,  a  Mississippi 
decision,  4  So,  2d  234;  and  State  v,  Furth.  a 
Washington  decision,  195  P,  2d  925, 

Now  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
these  cases  and  put  them  in  the  Record. 

These  cases  are  State  cases  involving 
the  trial  of  habitual  criminals.  Each  of 
them  holds  that  under  a  State  constitu- 
tion guaranteeing  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  criminal  cases,  every  person 
charged  with  being  a  habitual  crim- 
inal has  the  right  to  trial  before  a  jury 
instead  of  a  trial  before  a  judge. 

They  also  require  that  his  guilt  be  es- 
tablished beyond  a  reasonable  doubt — 
requirement  which  is  absolutely  con- 
tradicted by  this  section  of  the  crime 
bill  as  reported. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Missouri  case  of  State  against  Card- 
well,  reported  in  60  S,W.  2d  at  page  28. 
I  wish  to  read  just  one  sentence  from 
that.  It  says: 

Missouri  has  no  statute  regulating  the 
procedure  In  such  cases.  Tlie  question  of  a 
former  conviction  must,  therefore,  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
on  this  issue  in  the  case  of  State  against 
Cardwell  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  Division  No,  2, 
April  20,  19331 
State  v,  Cardwell— No.  32721 
1.   criminal   law — 1202(4) 

Instruction  that  If  accused  stole  automo- 
bile maximum  penalty  should  be  assessed 
held  error,  where  Jury  were  not  required  to 
find  prior  conviction  and  discharge,  though 
admitted  bv  accused  (Rev.  St.  1929,  §5  4065, 
4461 1 . 

2.    CRIMINAL    LAW 823(1) 

Instruction  that  prior  conviction  could  be 
considered  as  bearing  on  punishment  to  be 
assessed  did  not  cure  erroneous  Instruction 
directing  maximum  punishment  In  case  of 
guilt  where  prior  conviction  and  discharge 
were  not  submitted  (Rev.  St.  1929,  §  4461) . 

3.    CRIMINAL   LAW 1202(4) 

Better  practice  Is  to  submit  prior  convic- 
tion distinct  from  guUt  or  innocence  of  crime 
charged  and  to  frame  verdict  so  that  It  will 
show  Jury  passed  on  each  proposition  (Rev. 
St  1929.  §  4461). 

4.  CRIMINAL  LAW — 695(2) 

Whether  accused  has  attempted  to  plead 
guilty  to  charge  Involved  was  so  Incompetent 
that  general  objection  was  good. 

5.    CRIMINAL   LAW 1169(1) 

Admitting  evidence  of  accused's  offer  to 
plead  guilty  is  reversible  error. 

6.   CRIMINAL   LAW 730(3) 

Court  Should  have  reprimanded  prosecut- 
ing attorney  and  admonished  Jury  to  disre- 
gard question  whether  accused  had  offered 
to  plead  guilty. 

7,    CRIMINAL    LAW 508(81 

Admission  of  testimony  of  one  charged  In 
separate  information  of  same  crime  was  not 
error,  particularly  where  no  objection  was 
made  (Rev,  St,  1929.  |  3691) . 

Appeal. from  Circuit  Court.  Taney  County: 
Robert  L.  Gideon.  Judge. 
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Glen  (Buck)  Cardwell  was  convicted  of 
grand  larceny,  and  he  appeals. 

Reversed   and   remanded. 

Stratton  Shartel,  Atty.  Gen.,  and  C.  A. 
Powell,  Asst.  Atty,  Gen,,"  for  the  State, 

Westhues,  Commissioner 

On  April  21,  1932,  appellant  was  convicted 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Taney  county.  Mo,,  on 
a  charge  of  grand  larcency,  the  stealing  of 
an  automobile.  The  punishment  was  fixed  at 
ten  years  Imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 
the  maximum  prescrlijed  for  the  offense.  Sec- 
tion 4065,  R.  S.  Mo.  1929  (Mo.  St.  Ana 
§4065).  After  appellants  motion  for  a  new- 
trial  had  been  overruled,  he  was  sentenced. 
Prom  this  sentence  he  has  appealed.  The  in- 
formation upon  which  appellant  was  tried 
was  based  upon  section  4461,  R.  S.  Mo.  1929 
(Mo,  St.  Ann.  §  4461),  In  that  in  addition  to 
the  charge  of  grand  larceny  it  charged  that 
appellant  had  previously  been  convicted  of 
burglary  and  sentenced  to  serve  a  term  in 
the  Missouri  penitentiary  therefor,  and  that 
he  had  been  discharged  from  the  sentence 
Imposed. 

The  evidence,  on  part  of  the  state,  was 
ample  to  sustain  a  verdict  of  guilty.  It  tended 
to  prove  that  on  a  certain  night  of  August, 
1931,  an  automobile,  belonging  to  Daisy 
Mayden,  was  stolen.  This  occurred  near  a 
church  at  Klssee  Mills,  Taney  county.  Mo, 
The  car  was  later  found  in  Oklahoma,  Ap^ 
pellant  was  arrested  In  Oklahoma,  brought 
back  to  Missouri,  and  charged  with  the  theft. 
The  state  offered  evidence  that  appellant 
had  made  statements  admitting  that  he  had 
taken  the  car  and  driven  It  to  Oklahoma, 
There  was  other  evidence  Introduced  tend- 
ing to  connect  appellant  with  the  theft  It 
was  admitted  In  evidence  that  on  October 
21,  1929,  appellant  entered  a  plea  of  guilty 
to  a  crime  of  burglary  In  the  circuit  court 
of  Taney  county  and  was  sentenced  to  serve 
a  term  of  two  years  imprisonment  in  the 
penltentlan,',  and  that  he  was  released  under 
the  merit  system,  on  the  5th  dav  of  June. 
1931, 

1 1!  Apellant  has  filed  no  brief  in  this  case. 
The  assignments  of  error  discussed  are  found 
In  the  motion  for  new  trial  filed  by  appellant. 
The  giving  of  Instruction  No,  1.  on  part  of  the 
state,  was  assigned  as  error.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  court  instructs  the  Jury  that  If  you 
believe  and  find  from  the  evidence  herein 
that  the  defendant.  Glen  (Buck)  Cardwell, 
In  the  County  of  Taney  and  the  State  of 
Missouri,  on  or  about  the day  of  Au- 
gust, 1931,  did  wrongfully  and  feloniously 
take,  steal  and  carry  away  the  property  de- 
scribed in  the  Information,  with  the  Intent 
to  fraudulently  convert  the  same  to  his  own 
use  and  deprive  the  owner  thereof  perma- 
nently, without  her  consent,  and  that  the 
same  was  the  property  of  Daisy  Mayden,  you 
will  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  grand  lar- 
ceny and  assess  his  punishment  at  Imprison- 
ment In  the  State  Penitentiary  for  a  term  of 
ten  years;  and  unless  you  do  so  find  the 
facts  to  be,  you  will  acquit  the  defendant. 

"  'Feloniously'  means  wickedly  and  against 
the  admonition  of  the  law." 

The  particular  objection  to  the  Instruc- 
tion was  that  the  only  punishment  author- 
ized was  ten  years  Imprisonment  In  the  peni- 
tentiary, the  maximum  prescribed  for  the 
offense.  The  learned  Attorney  General  In 
his  brief  attempts  to  Justify  "the  giving  of 
this  Instruction  on  the  theory  that  the  de- 
fendant admitted  that  he  had  been  previ- 
ously convicted  of  a  crime  and  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  sentence  Imposed,  as  al- 
leged In  the  Information;  that,  therefore,  if 
the  Jury  found  defendant  guilty  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  on  trial  the  punishment 
would  be  the  maximum.  This  contention  Is 
untenable  for  the  reason  that  the  Instruction 
does  not  refer  to.  (*  mention,  the  previous 
conviction.  A  previous  conviction  and  a  dis- 
charge from  the  punishment  Imposed  are 
made  a  condition  precedent  by  the  statute  to 


the  Infliction  of  the  maximum  punishment 
for  a  subsequent  offense.  State  v.  Schneider. 
325  (Mo.  486.  29  S.W,(2di  698;  State  v,  Dal- 
ton  (Mo.  Sup.)  23  S.W.(2di  1.  loc.  cit.  5 
(13);  State  v.  Bresse.  326  Mo.  885,  33  S.W. 
(2d)  919.  922.  Even  though  this  fact  be  ad- 
mitted it  must  be  submitted  to  the  Jury  in 
a  proper  Instruction.  An  analysis  of  "the 
cases  cited  in  the  state's  brief  will  disclose 
that  the  giving  of  instruction  No.  1.  supra, 
constituted  reversible  error. 

In  the  case  of  State  v,  McBroom,  238  Mo 
495,  141  S,W,  1120,  1121,  a  pawnbroker  was 
charged  with  receiving  goods  from  a  minor 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  minor's 
parents.  It  was  also  charged  that  defendant 
had  been  previously  convicted  of  a  similar 
offense.  The  state  offered  evidence  of  the  pre- 
vious conviction,  which  was  i.ot  denied  How- 
ever, the  previous  conviction  was  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  defendant  The  trial  court 
submitted  the  case  to  the  jury,  authoriziiig 
them  to  either  convict  defendant  and  assess 
the  increased  punishment  provided  for  a  sec- 
ond offense,  or  to  acquit.  This  court  held 
that  the  trial  coun  should  also  have  submit- 
ted the  case  to  the  Jury  on  the  theorv  that 
defendant  had  not  been  previously  convicted, 
so  as  to  permit  the  Jury  to  a.?sess  the  pun- 
ishment provided  for  a  first  offen.se.  This,  on 
the  theory  that  it  was  neces.-^ary  for  the  state 
to  allege  and  prove  the  prior  co'nvictlon.  This 
court  also  held  that  since  defendant  did  not 
admit  the  prior  conviction,  it  was  a  question 
for  the  Jury  to  determine  and  nx  for  the 
court  to  assume.  In  the  case  of  Siaie  v  Asher 
(Mo.  Sup  )  246  S.'W.  911,  the  defendant  was 
charged  with  robbery  m  the  first  degree.  The 
information  alleged  a  prior  conviction  and 
a  discharge  from  the  sentence  imposed  This 
court  held  that  the  defendant  had  admitted 
his  previous  conviction  and  had  offered  evi- 
dence that  he  had  been  pardoned  by  the 
Governor;  that,  therefore,  an  instruction, 
which  assumed  the  iMt  that  defendant  had 
been  discharged  £roJBPie  prior  sentence,  waa 
not  erroneous,  TUp-  base  does  not  disclose 
whether  the  court  submitted  the  case  to  the 
Jury  In  the  alternative  so  it  could  return  a 
verdict  of  guilty  without  finding  defendant 
had  been  previously  convicted.  However,  this 
question  was  presented  to  this  court  and  de- 
cided In  State  v  English,  308  Mo.  695,  274 
S,'W,  470,  loc,  cit,  473  (7.  8i.  English  was 
charged  with  stealing  chickens  during  the 
night.  This  Information  also  charged  a  pre- 
vious conviction  and  a  discharge  from  the 
sentence.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the  Jury 
upon  the  sole  proposition  that  they  would 
either  acquit  defendant  or  find  him  guilty 
under  what  Is  now  section  4461.  and  assess 
the  maximum  penalty.  The  opinion  disposed 
of  the  question  thus: 

"The  defendant  claims  instruction  No.  1 
was  error  because  the  Jury  was  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  of 
the  crime  charged  without  finding  him  guilty 
of  the  former  crime.  As  instruction  No.  1 
reads,  the  Jury  could  not  flnd^the  defendant 
guilty  at  all,  unless  he  had  been  formerly 
convicted,  and  had  served  a  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. If  they  failed  to  find  that,  as  well 
as  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  present  crime, 
they  would  have  to  acquit  him  Thev  were 
properly  instructed  as  to  the  punishment  be- 
cause if  they  found  him  guilty  of  the  present 
crime  and  of  the  former  offense  the  only 
punishment  they  could  inflict  upon  him  was 
five  years  in  the  penltentiarv.  Section  3314 
and  section  3702.  R.S,  1919,  Besides  the  rec- 
ord of  the  former  conviction  was  conclusive 
of  that  matter,  taKTthe  fact  was  not  denied. 
Defendant's  counsel  objected,  when  defend- 
ant was  asked  on  croes-examlnatlon  about 
the  former  conviction,  on  the  ground  that 
the  record  was  the  best  evidence." 

In  all  of  the  above  cases  the  allegations  of 
the  Information,  with  reference  to  the  former 
convlcjjQn  and  discharge  from  the  sentence 
Imposed.*  were  embodied  in  the  Instruction 
submitting  the   case  to  the  Jury.  We  have 
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been  unable  to  find  any  where  it  was  not  so 
BUbniitted.  j  .v,^ 

In  16  C.  J.,  page  1348.  §3177,  we  find  the 
foUowing  statement  or  the  general  rule: 
-Where  defendant  confesses  the  prior  convlc- 
tlcn  alleged  In  the  Indictment,  in  accordance 
with  a  statute  conferring  such  right,  it  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  jury  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  previous  conviction  In  order  to  au- 
thorize a  sentence  for  the  enhanced  penalty. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  such  statute,  or 
of  other  statutory  provisions  regulating  the 
procedure  in  such  case,  the  Jury  must  And 
specially  as  to  the  fact  of  prior  conviction 
even  though  confessed  by  defendant." 

Missouri  has  no  statute  regulating  the 
procedure  In  such  cases.  The  question  of  a 
former  conviction  must,  therefore,  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Jury.  In  the  case  of  State  v.  Bresse. 
supra,  the  defendant  offered  to  admit  to  the 
court  his  previous  conviction  and  discharge 
from  the  sentence  Imposed.  He  requested  the 
court,  however,  to  require  the  state's  attorney 
to  refrain  from  reading  that  part  of  the  infor- 
mation and  from  informing  the  Jury  of  the 
former  conviction.  Defendant  also  offered 
that  in  case  the  Jury  should  convict  him  oi 
the  charge  for  which  he  was  on  trial  the  max- 
imum penalty  should  be  as.sessed  against  him. 
This  court  ill  i.n.swcr  to  that  proposition  said: 
••Defendant  was  on  trial  for  a  felony,  that 
of  paruclpatlng  in  the  theft  of  a  motor  car. 
It  is  true  that  section  370^2  of  itself  creates 
no  offense,  but.  if  Us  essential  elements  are 
present  and  proved,  It  does  prescribe  a 
greater  punishment  upon  the  Jury  finding 
defendant  guilty  of  the  offense  on  trial. 

•The  finding  of  facts,  under  our  procedure, 
Is  the  function  of  the  jury,  and  this  Includes 
the  ultimate  finding  of  guilt,  and  primarily 
the  assessment  of  the  punishment.  In  a  fel- 
ony case,  a  defendant  cannot  consent  to  a 
trial  before  the  court  without  the  intrrven- 
tlon  of  a  jury.  State  v.  Talken.  316  Mo.  596. 
292  S.  VV.  32.  In  effect,  the  court's  as.^ent  to 
defend'ant's  offer  would  have  been  t.'xnta- 
mount  to  a  trial  in  part  before  the  court  r.nd 
an  u.-=urimtion  of  the  function  of  the  jury. 
It  would  have  resulted  In  the  cause  Ijeing 
tried  iiartly  bv  the  court  and  partly  by  the 
Jurv,  Notwithstanding  defendant's  tentative 
admission.  It  was  the  function  of  the  Jury  to 
pass  upon  defendant's  previous  convic-lon. 
and  the  court's  con?ent  to  the  offer  wou'.d 
have  usurped  that  function.  To  sustain  a 
conviction  under  section  3702,  supra.  It  was 
nece?sary  for  the  state  to  plead  and  prove  rh>j 
essential  elements  of  said  section,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Jury  to  find  them." 

Instruction  No.  1.  In  the  case  before  us. 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  the  previous 
conviction.  The  instrtiction  made  it  m;UKi.a- 
torv  on  th»"  Jury  to  assess  the  maximum  pen- 
alty for  grand  larceny  without  requiring  the 
Jury  to  find  that  defendant  had  been  prevl- 
ousky  convicted.  If  a  defendant  is  not  to  be 
pernufpd  to  admit  his  previous  conviction 
bcii^re  'he  court  and  to  offer,  in  case  of  con- 
viction of  the  crime  charged,  to  take  the 
maximum  penalty  therefor,  without  havln? 
the  fact  of  the  previous  conviction  disclosed 
before  a  Jury,  then  certainly  the  state  ouptht 
not  to  have  tl)e  right  to  submit  the  case  to 
the  J'lrv.  without  requiring  the  Jury  to  find 
that  defendant  had  been  previously  con- 
victed, before  Inflicting  the  maximum  penalty 
for  the  offense  for  which  defendant  Is  on  trial. 
Whv  should  the  fact  of  a  former  conviction 
be  made  known  to  a  Jury  it  It  can  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  court  in  Its  Instruc- 
tioi'.s  on  the  punishment  to  be  assessed  with- 
out making  any  reference  thereto,  or  retiuir- 
Ine  a  finding  thereon?  It  would  serve  no 
purpose  other  than  to  prejudice  the  Jury 
against  defendant. 

|2)  Instruction  No.  2,  given  by  the  cotu-t. 
correctly  Instructed  the  jury  not  to  consider 
the  former  conviction  as  any  evidence  of  de- 
fendant's guilt.  Instruction  No.  2  further 
told  the  Jury  that  it  oould  consider  the  for- 
mer conviction  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
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of  the  amount  of  punishment  to  be  assessed. 
This  was  a  useless  admonition,  since,  under 
instruction  No.  1.  the  Jury  was  authorized  to 
assess  only  the  maximum  punishment  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  prior  conviction.  Ad- 
monishing the  Jury  not  to  consider  the  for- 
mer conviction  In  determining  the  guilt  of 
the  defend:int  of  the  charge  for  which  he  was 
on  trial  did  not  cure  the  defect  In  Instruc- 
tion No.  1 .  The  Jury  should  be  required  to  find 
the  essential  facts  as  set  forth  In  section  4461. 
supra,  before  being  authorized  to  assess  only 
the  maximum  punishment  for  the  offense  of 
which  the  Jury  finds  the  defendant  guilty. 

|31  The  record  discloses  that  when  the 
Jurv  read  its  verdict  the  foreman  addressed 
the  court  as  follo-As:  "We  all  feel  under  the 
law  we  couldn't  make  any  other  sentence  ex- 
cept what  you  Instruct;  and,  we  thought  It 
was  a  little  stiff;  and  we  didn't  think  we  had 
any  right  to  change  the  terms,  and  thought 
we  would  leave  that  to  you  and  thought  per- 
haps vou  could." 

The   court   thereupon   Informed    tlie   Jury 
that,  under  the  law.  defendant  could  only  be 
assessed    the    maximum    penally    for    grand 
larceny  because  It  was  his  second  offense.  A 
ntunber  of  Jurors.  In  answer  to  que.stlons  by 
the  attorney  for  the  defendant,  said  that  had 
thev  known  the  court  was  powerless  to  re- 
duce the  punishment  they  would  not  have 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Defendant  con- 
tends that  at  this  point  the  coturt  erred  In 
not   sending    the   jurors    to   their   Juryroom 
with   further   instructions   that   they   might 
asse=s   a   lesser   punishment.   Since   the   case 
mu.st    be    reversed    and    remanded,    ye    will 
forego   a   discussion   of    this   assignment   of 
error.  However.  It  demonstrates  that  in  prac- 
tice it  sometimes  happens  that  a  guilty  man 
escapes  punishment  because  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  court  the  Jury  are  llmitod 
to  mfiict  a  penalty  which  in  their  Judgment 
is    too    severe.    Section    4461,    Uie    habitual 
criminal  act,  If  properly  applied,  Is  a  most 
effestlve  weapon  whereby  a  prosecutor  may 
rid  his  community  of  professional  criminals. 
In  State  V.  English   we  held  that  the  trial 
court  was  authorized  to  submit  to  the  Jury 
the  sole  question  of  conviction  or  acquitting 
a  defendant   under  section   4461.   This,   be- 
c.tuse  the  instruction  required  the  Jury   to 
either  acquit  the  defendant  or  to  find  as  a 
fact    that    defendant    had    been    previously 
convicted,   and   to   further   find   him   to   be 
guiltv  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  on  trial 
and  then  to  assess   the  maximum  penalty. 
However,  we  think  the  better  practice  to  be 
followed  in  prosecutions  under  section  4461 
is    that    prescribed    in    State    v.    McBroom, 
supra,   where  It   is  advised   :ir.   follows:    "In 
our  judgment,  the  instructions  should  pre- 
sent to  the  Jury.  In  the  alternative,  the  Is- 
sue of  former  conviction,  so  that  the  jury 
could  find  for  or  agaiftst  the  defendant  on 
that  issue,  as  distinct  frdpi  the  question  of 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  crime  charged,  and 
the  verdict  should  be  so  framed  as  to  show| 
that  the  Jury  passed  upon  each  proposition." 
Because  of  the  error  !n  instruction  No.  1, 
the  case  must  be  reversed  and  remanded  for 
a  ne-.v  trial. 

1 4-61  Error  is  assigned  becatise  the  trial 
court  refused  to  reprimand  counsel  foi  the 
state  and  to  discharge  the  jury  for  an  im- 
proper question  asked  by  the  prosecutor.  Tlie 
matter  can  be  best  pre.sented  by  quoting 
from  the  record  the  cross-examination  relied 
on  for  error. 

••  'Q  How  many  times  have  you  t>een  con- 
victed of  a  crime  of  any  kind?  A.  I  never 
was  convicted;  I  always  plead  guilty  when 
they  got  me  for  anything. 

•'  'Q    You  tried  to  plead  guilty  in  this? 
"  By  Mr.  Ingenthron:  We  object  to  that. 
"•By  the  Court:    Objection  sustained. 
•••By    Mr.    Ingenthron:    We    ask    that   the 
Prosecuting    Attorney    be   reprimanded    and 
the  Jury  discharged. 

••  By  the  Court:   It  will  be  refused.' 
"To  which  action  of  the  court  In  refusing 


to  reprimand  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  and 
discharge  the  jury  in  said  cause,  the  defend- 
ant, by  his  counsel,  duly  objected  and  ex- 
cepted at  the  time. 

••  'By  Mr.  Blunk:  That  remark  was  thrown 
in  by  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  pur- 
pose of  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Jury.^ " 

The  question.  ••You  tried  to  plead  guilty 
in  this?"  was  highly  improper.  It  will  be 
noted  that  no  reason  was  advanced  for  the 
objection.  However,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion could  not  have  been  relevant  to  any 
issue  In  the  trial.  Its  Incompetency  was  so 
apparent  that  a  general  objection  was  good. 
State  v.  Baldwin.  317  Mo.  759.  297  S.  W.  10. 
The  trial  court  evidently  so  thought,  as  the 
objection  was  promptly  sustained.  It  Is  re- 
versible error  to  admit  in  evidence  the  offer 
of  a  defendant  to  plead  guilty.  State  v.  Abel, 
320  Mo.  445.  8  SW.(2d)  55.  and  case.5  there 
cited.  The  trial  court  should  have  repri- 
manded the  prosecuting  attorney  and  ad- 
monished the  jury  to  disregard  the  Improper 
question.  Since  the  case  must  be  remanded 
for  a  new  trial,  we  will  refrain  from  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  error  Justified  a  retrial. 

(71  It  Is  charged  that  the  court  erred  in 
permitting  witness  Lyman  Cardwell  to  testify 
for  the  state  againit  appellant,  when  said 
witness  "was  a  co-defendant  charged  with 
the  comml.^sion  of  the  same  crime,  his  case- 
not  disposed  of  either  by  plea,  trial  or  dis- 
missal." This  assignment  is  without  merit. 
Lvman  Cardwell  was  not  jointly  charged 
with  appellant,  but  was  charged  in  a  separate 
Information.  Nor  was  objection  made  to  his 
testifying.  State  v.  Black.  143  Mo.  166.  44  S. 
W.  340.  Section  3691.  R.  S.  Mo.  1929  (Mo. 
St.  Ann.  §3691),  applies  only  to  persons 
jointly  Indicted  or  prosecuted.  State  v. 
Brade'n  (Mo.  Sup.)  295  S.  W.  784.  syl.  2;  State 
v.  Lackmann   (Mo.  Sup.)    12  S.W.(2d)   424. 

Other  assignments  have  been  examined 
and  found  to  be  without  merit.  The  record 
proper  discloses  no  reversible  error.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  trial  court  is  reversed  and  the 
cause  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 

Cooley    and   Pltzslmmons,    CC,    concur. 
Per  Curiam. 

The  foregoing  opinion  by  Westhues,  C. 
Is  adopted  as  the  opinion  of  the  court.  All 
concur. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  read  certain  ex- 
tract.s  from  an  opinion  of  one  of  the 
greatest  judges  this  Nation  has  ever 
known.  Chief  Judge  Benjamin  N.  Car- 
dozo,  speaking  for  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  in  the  case  of  People  against 
Reese,  ■which  is  reported  in  258  N.Y.  39, 
179  N.E.  305. 

Keadnote  5  summarizes  the  holding  of 
the  court  very  accurately,  as  follows: 

Identity  of  defendant  as  person  previously 
convicted  must  be  established  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  on  accusation  of  prior  convictions. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
this  extract  from  the  opinion  on  page 
307.  Justice  Cardozo  said: 

other  objections  to  the  judgment  are  made 
by  the  defendant,  and  should  be  considered 
at  this  time,  for  they  are  certain  to  recur. 

(51  2.  The  defendant  assigns  as  error  a 
ruling  of  the  trial  court  that  the  case  for 
the  people  did  not  require  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  but  would  be  sufficiently 
made  out  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence, 
and  also  a  ruling  that  in  determining  tne 
defendant's  identity  the  jury  might  properly 
consider  the  defendant's  failure  to  take  tne 
stand  as  a  circumstance  against  him. 

Justice  Cardozo  sustained  the  defend- 
ant's position  on  both  of  these  pomts. 
Reading  now  from  page  308,  he  says: 

To  JustUy  a  verdict  that  the  defendant 
charged  In  the  Information  Is  the  person 
previously  convicted,  the  Jury  should  be  »ai- 
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Isfled  of  his  Identity   beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  holding  to 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  statute, 
that  not  only  is  the  prosecution  not  re- 
quired to  show  the  defendant  to  be  a 
habitual  offender,  by  evidence  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  but  the  defendant  is 
required  to  show  that  he  is  not  such  a 
person  by  the  greater  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

Justice  Cardozo  pointed  out  further 
about  these  habitual  criminal  statutes: 

Unquestionably  this  Inquiry  is  a  criminal 
case,  and  not  a  civil  one.  Unquestionably  it 
was  so  conceived  by  the  lawmakers,  for  by 
the  terms  of  the  statute  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  district  attorney  to  file  an  Informa- 
tion 'accusing^'  the  defendant  of  the  pre- 
vious convictions.  The  section  from  begin- 
ning to  ehd  speaks  the  language  of  the  crim- 
inal law.  Not  only  is  the  proceeding  punitive 
m  form,  iti  is  punitive  also  In  effect.  The 
answer  ma^e  to  the  '•accusation"  by  the 
verdict  of  she  Jury  m.ay  mean  that  the  de- 
fendants/iU  be  a  free  man  after  a  brief 
terra,-.©f^onfinement,  or  may  mean,  on  the 
otl^er  hand,  that  he  will  be  a  prisoner  for 
llfe.\If  the  previous  convictions  had  been 
char^^d  in  an  Indictment,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  iliS>--aiust  have  been  proved  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  for  they  would  then  have 
been  elements  affecting  the  grade  of  the 
offense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  in  People  against 
Reese,  wriiten  by  that  great  jurist,  Chief 
Judge  Benjamin  Cardozo.  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Recor:>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  Jan.  5,  1932] 
People  v.  Rlese 

1.  criminal  law 1202(3) 

Statute  making  certificate  of  custodian  of 

fingerprint  records  presumptive  evidence  of 
prior  conviction  held  Inapplicable  to  certif- 
icate by  custodian  in  another  state  (Code 
Or.  Proc.  §  482-b,  as  added  by  Laws  1927,  c. 
35GI. 

Code  Cr.  P:cc.  §  482-b.  as  added  bv  Laws 
1927,  c.  356.  should  be  held  Inapplicable, 
to  custcci^aas  of  fingerprints  In  other  states, 
since  foreign  custodian  of  fingerprint  records, 
though  he  knows  about  prints  of  convicts  In 
prison  in  his  state,  is  unable  to  identlfv  fin- 
gerprint records  taken  In  the  state,  purport- 
ing to  be  those  of  defendant,  which  are  put  in 
to  be  those  of  defendant,  which  are  put  In 
custodian's  hands  for  comparison. 

2.  CRIMINAL    LAW 1202(3) 

Certificate  of  purported  custodian  of  fin- 
gerprint records  in  another  state  held  incom- 
petent, both  for  comparison  with  local  rec- 
ords and  for  identifying  foreign  records, 
where  certificate  was  not  authenticated,  nor 
official  character  shown,  nor  genuineness  of 
Signature  attested  (Code  Cr.  Proc.  5  482-b 
as  added  by  Laws  1927.  c.  356) . 

There  was  nothing  in  the  records  to  show 
TOether  any  such  office  as  that  of  custodian 
or  fingerprints  existed  In  Oregon  where  the 
certificate  was  given,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  show  whether  the  person  whose  name  was 
affixed  to  the  certificate  was  incumbent  of 
such  office,  or  to  show  that  his  signature  was 
genuine. 

3.    CRIMINAL    LAW 304(17) 

Boundaries  of  Judicial  notice  as  to  ofHcer's 
aiithority  are  narrower  when  officer  who  cer- 
tmes  instrument  acts  under  laws  of  another 
state. 


4.    CRIMINAL    LAW— 403 

Implication  of  authority  of  custodian  of 
records  to  certify  copy  is  dependent  on  show- 
ing that  person  is  custodian. 

5.  CRIMINAL   LAW 1202(3) 

Identify  of  defendant  as  person  prei'iouslp 
convicted  must   be  established   beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  on  accusation  of  prior  convic- 
tions   {Penal    Law,    §  1943,    Code    Cr,    Proc 
§  389). 

6.  CRIMINAL    LAW 1202(3  1 

On  trial  of  Information  charging  prior  con- 
victions, no  adverse  presumption  ari.ses  from 
defendant's  failure  to  testify,  and  Instruction 
authorizing  jury's  consideration  of  such  cir- 
cumstance was  erroneous  (Penal  Law,  §  1943; 
Code  Cr.  Proc.  §§  2,  393). 

7.  JURY 135 

Provisions  regulating  peremptory  chal- 
lenges must  be  viewed  on  background  fur- 
nished by  history  of  criminal  law. 

8.  JURY — 135 

Defendant  charged  with  prior  convictions 
held  not  entitled  to  peremptory  challenges, 
since  proceeding  was  merely  cxjllateral  or 
supplementary  (Pen.  Law.  §  1943;  Code  Cr. 
Proc.  §§  2.  359',  370,  373). 

Appeal  from  Supreme  Court,  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department. 

Howard  B.  Reese  was  convicted  of  at- 
tempted forgery  In  the  third  degree,  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  as  a  fourth 
offender.  From  the  Judgment  of  the  Appellate 
Division  (232  App.  Dlv'!  624,  250  N.  Y.  S.  392) 
affirming  the  conviction,  defendant  appeals 
by  permission. 

Judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  and 
of  Court  of  General  Sessions  reversed,  and 
new  trial  ordered. 

Caesar  B.  P.  Barra  and  Ralph  J.  Barra, 
both  of  New  York  City,  for  appellant. 

Thomas  C.  T.  Crain,  Dist.  Atty..  of  New 
York  City  (Felix  C.  Benvenga  and  A.  A.  De 
Vlto,  both  of  New  York  City,  of  counsel) ,  for 
the  People. 

Upon  a  plea  of  guilty,  the  defendant  was 
convicted  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
county  of  New  York,  of  attempted  forgery  in 
the  third  degree.  Thereafter,  before  sentence 
was  imposed,  the  district  attoroey  filed  an 
information,  :n  accordance  with  Penal  Law 
(Consol.  Laws,  c.  40)  §  1943.  accusing  him  of 
having  been  convicted  of  three  crimes  which 
would  have  been  felonies  If  committed  in 
New  York.  He  was  accused  of  having  been 
convicted  of  forgery  under  the  name  of 
E.  F.  Lathrop  in  Spokane  county.  Wash.,  of 
having  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  false 
pretenses  under  the  name  of  E.  E.  Lewis' on 
in  Larimer  county,  Colo.,  and  of  having  been 
convicted  of  forgery  under  the  name  of  Earl 
Freeman  Lathrop  in  Multnomah  county, 
Ore-iron. 

Arralgn3d  in  response  to  this  informa'lon. 
and  cautioned  as  to  his  rights,  the  defend- 
ant stood  mute.  A  Jury,  which  was  thereupon 
impaneled  to  determine  his  identity,  found 
him  to  bs  the  same  persjn  previously  con- 
victed. He  was  sentenced  as  a  fourth  offender 
to  imprisonment  for  life. 

1.  The  defendant  mal'.es  the  claim  that  the 
evidence  offered  by  the  people  to  establish 
his  identity  Is  Insufficient  and  Incompetent. 
The  form  of  proof  was  the  same  as  to  each 
of  the  three  felonies.  The  conviction  of  for- 
gery In  Oregon  will  llUi.strate  them  all.  A 
police  officer  who  had  taken  the  defendant's 
fingerprints  after  his  conviction  in  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  in  this  state,  produced 
the  pj-lnts  then  made.  There  was  then  pro- 
duced an  exemplified  copy  of  an  Indictment 
of  Earl  Freeman  Lathrop  for  forgery,  and  of 
the  conviction  and  sentence  thereunder  in  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  Multno- 
mah county.  Or.,  with  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment. Next  there  was  received  a  certifi- 
cate signed,  or  purporting  to  be  signed,  by 
the  custodian  of  fingerprint  records  In  the 
Oregon  state  penitentiary,  certifying  that  the 


records  In  his  custody  show  •'a  previous  con- 
viction of  a  person  whose  fingerprints  are 
Identical  with  those  hereto  attached,"  add- 
ing a  description  of  the  crime  and  the  sen- 
tence. Two  sets  of  fingerprints  were  attached: 
one  a  set  of  fingerprints  displayed  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  the  printed  heading  of 
the  bureau  of  criminal  identification  of  the 
city  of  New  York;  the  other  a  set  of  prints 
purporting  to  have  been  made  at  the  state 
penitentiary  in  Oregrn  On  the  production 
of  this  certificate,  a  member  of  the  police 
force  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  qualified 
as  an  expert,  testified  that  the  defendant's 
fingerprints  taken  in  this  state  and  the  fin- 
gerprints attached  to  the  certificate  from 
Oregon  were  those  of  the  same  person 

Code  Criminal  Procedur.^.  §  482-b  enacted 
In  1927  (Laws  1927,  c.  356 1,  provides  as  fol- 
lows: '•The  report  of  a  person  charged  with 
the  custody  of  finger  print  records  of  persons 
convicted  of  crime,  who  shall  certify  in  writ- 
ing that  the  records  in  his  custody  show 
certain  previous  convictions  of  persons  whose 
finger  prints,  are  identical  with  tho.-e  of  a 
defendant  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of 
the  fact  of  such  previous  convictions  of  such 
defendant  " 

( 1 )   The  defendant   argues,  and  we  think 
correctly,  that  this  statute  does  not  apply  to 
a  certificate  by  a  custodian  of  fingerprints 
in  a  state  other  than  our  own.  No  doubt  a 
foreign  custodian,  annexing  fingerprints  to 
h:s  certificate,  would  be  cumpeteiu  to  certify 
without  the  rdd  of  any  statute  that  they  were 
prints  or  copies  of  prints  kept  upon  his  files 
in  conformity  with  law,  and  to  state,  after 
comparison    with    the    w.irrant    of    c.-.nimlt- 
ment,  the  name  of  the  prisoner  whose  prints 
were  so   recorded.   3   Wlgmore  on   Evidence, 
;  1677.  p.  552.  There  would  be  a  presumption 
in    such    circunLstances    that    the    prisoner 
fingerprinted   was   the   prisoner   committed; 
the  presumption  being  merely  an  instance  of 
the  more  general  presumption  of  official  reg- 
ularity.  3   Vl'igmore  on   Evidence.   ^  1635.  p 
401;   5  1636,  pp.  402.  403:  Chesapeake  &  Dela- 
ware Canal  Co.  v.  United  States  [C  C.  A  |  240 
P.  903.  907;  Gaines  v    Relf.  12  How.  472.  570, 
13  L.  Ed.  1071;  Evanston  v.  Gunn.  OS  U.S.  660.' 
25  L.  Ed.  306;  Commonwealth  v.  Slavskl.  245 
Mass.  405,  415,  140  N.  E    465,  29  A    L.  R.  281, 
and  cates  there  cited.  People  v.  Bromwlch' 
200  N.  Y.  385.  93  N.  E.  933,  is  not  a  decision  to 
tha  contrary.  It  rests  upon  the  ground  that 
the  so-called  rule  of  confrontation   forbids 
the  introduction  of  a  certificate  by  a  foreign 
officer  that  a  record  docs  not  exist,  a  certifi- 
cate wholly  negative   Cf.  3  Wigmore  on  Evi- 
dence. §  1C78,  p.  560.  The  decision  goes  to  an 
extreme  limit  cf  strictness,  but  it  does  not 
touch  the  admlSLibiUty  of  a  certificate,  af- 
firmative in  tenor,  annexing  copies  of  ihe  rec- 
ords and  attesting  their  correctness.  The  rule 
of  confrontation  v.hich  in  this  state  is  purely 
str.tutory  (Civil  Rights  Law  | Consol,  Laws.  c. 
6|,  §  12;  Code  Cr.  Proc    §  8>   has  never  been 
deemed  to  require  the  exclusion  of  certifi- 
cates cr  records  made  by  a  public  officer  In 
the  course  of  his  official  dutv   3  Wlgmore  on 
Evidence,    6  1398.  p.   109:    Commonwealth  v. 
Slavskl,  245  Mass.  405.  414.  415.  417    140  N   E 
465,  29  A.  L.  R.  281;   Heike  v.  United  States 
(C.  C.  A.)   192  F.  83.  If  the  certificate  under 
the  Code  were  merely  one  attesting  the  iden- 
tity of  records  In  the  custody  of  the  certify- 
ing officer,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
"PP'ylng  the   Code   provisions  to  officers  in 
other  states.  Upcn  proof  that  a  person  bear- 
ing the  .same  name  (5  Wigmore  on  Evidence 
«  2529.  p.  531;  R.  v  Levy.  8  Cox  Cr.  73;  Bavha 
V.  Mumford.  58  Kan.  445.  49  P.  601:  Aycr's  v 
Ratshesky,  213  Mass.  589,  101  N.  E.  78')   ha<i 
been  convicted  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, a  certificate,  so  framed,  would  be  ad- 
missible in  evidence,   if  properly  authenti- 
cated. Identity  of  name  Is  not  always  suffi- 
cient In  a  criminal  prosecution  to  show  iden- 
tity of  person   (Ayers  v.  Ratshesky.  supra), 
but  It  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient  If  for- 
tified by  circumstances,  as,  for  example,  by 
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reasonable  coincidence  of  time  between  the 
conviction  and  the  prints,  and  by  the  duty 
of  the  officer,  presumably  discharged,  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  person  fingerprinted  is  the  one 
described  in  the  commitment.  Tlie  certifi- 
cate being  recehed,  comparison  of  the  prints 
.uinexed.  with  the  prints  of  the  defendant 
on  file  m  this  state  could  then  be  made  in 
open  court  by  a  witness  qualified  to  testify. 
People  V.  Roach,  215  N.  Y.  592,  604.  109  N.  E. 
618,  Ann.  Cas.  1917A.  410. 

The  difficulty   in  this  case  has  its  origin 
chlefiv  In  the  fact  that  section  482-b  of  the 
Code 'of  Criminal  Procedure  does  not  limit 
the  custodian  to  a  certificate  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  prints  and  a  statement  from 
the  warrant  of  commitment  of  the  name  of 
the  prisoner  whose  prints  have  been  recorded. 
He  is   to  certify  to  much  besides.  He  is  to 
certlfv  to  his  opinion  that  the  prints  which 
he  at'taclies  to   his  certificate  are  Identical 
with  those  of  the  defendant,  and  the  opinion 
is    to    be    taken    as    presumptively    correct. 
Plainly  a  custodian  of  foreign  records  is  in 
no  position  to  make  the  comparison  or   to 
venture  the  op.nlon  which  the  statute  has 
in  view.  The  data  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  a  Judgment  are  not  in  his  possession.  If 
the  certificate  sanctioned  by  the  Code  Is  con- 
fined to  fingerprints  taken  in  this  state,  the 
statute    becomes    workable.    The    domestic 
custodian  has  upon  the  files  of  his  bureau 
the   prints  of  defendants  convicted  In   our 
courts  prints  presumably  taken  in  conform- 
ity with  law.  Cf.  Code  Cr.  Proc.  §§940-949, 
as  amended  by  Laws  of  1928.  c.  875.  He  is 
thus  In  a  position  to  make  the  comparison 
permitted  by  the  statute  and  to  express  ,'.n 
opinion,   that   the   prints   are   the   same.   If 
the   defendant   challenges   the  opinion,   the 
maker     of     the     certificate     is     here,     and 
can      be      produced      and      cross-examined. 
None  of  these  tests  is  available  in  the  case 
of  a  custodian  absent  from  the  state.  Such 
a  custodian   when  he  expresses  an  opinion 
that  two  sets  of  prints  are  those  of  the  de- 
fendant   Is    making    a    comparison   without 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  two  things  which 
he  is  expected  to  compare.  He  knows  some- 
thing about  the  prints  of  a  convict  Impris- 
oned in  his  state.  He  knows  nothing  about 
any   others  except   that   a  group   of  prints, 
bearing  a  heading  which  indicates  that  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  him  by  the  police 
department  of  New  York,  but  not  otherwise 
authenticated,   are   In   his   hands   for   com- 
parison. He  does  not  know  when  or  where 
or  by  whom  they  were  made  or  whether  they 
are  genuine  or  fictitious.  How  Is  It  possible 
for   him   to  certify  In  the  language  of  the 
statute  "that  the  records  In  his  custody  show 
certain  previous  convictions  of  persons  whose 
fingerprints  are  Identical  with  those  of  a  de- 
fendant"? 

12-4]  The  argument  may  be  made  that  so 
much  of  the  foreign  certificate  as  expres'^es 
a  comparison  between  the  foreign  prints  and 
others   may   be  rejected  as  surplusage,   and 
the  certificate  accepted  as  IdenUfylng  the  for- 
eign ones  onlv.   In  that   view,  the  effective 
comparison  wo'uld  be  the  one  made  upon  the 
witness  stand.   At  this  point,  however,  an- 
other  difficulty    confronts    us.    The    foreign 
cerfificate  is  not  so  authenticated  as  to  th° 
evidence  of  anything.  Ail  that  is  given  us  is 
a  document  signed  by  a  person  who  descr:aes 
himself  as  the  custodian  of  the  fingerprint 
records  of  persons  convicted  of  crime.  Nei- 
ther the  official  character  of  the  signer  nor 
the  genuineness  cf  his  seal  and  signature  -icr 
the  regularity  of  his  certificate  is  vou  he.l  f  r 
or   attested   by    any    one.    We    take    Jnriici  U 
notice  of  the  authority,  and  at  times  even  of 
the   signatures,  of   public  officers  acting   in 
this  state  in  accordance  with  our  laws.  The 
boundaries  of   Judicial   notice   are   narrowpr 
when  the  officer  who  certifies  is  acting  under 
the    laws    of    another    state    or    country     3 
Wigmore  on  Evidence,  §  1679,  p.  563.  We  as- 
sume that  a  custodian  of  a  record  has  au- 
thoritv,  by  implication  of  his  office,  to  cer- 


tify a  copv.  3  Wigmore  on  Evidence,  §  1677. 
p  552;  United  States  1.  Percheman.  7  Pet. 
51.  86.  8  L.  Ed.  604.  Whether  there  is  such 
.1  custodian  is,  however,  the  pivotal  fact  up- 
on which  Implication  is  dependent.  3  Wig- 
more on  Evidence.  I  1677,  p.  553.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  record  to  inform  us  whether 
any  such  office  as  that  of  custodian  of  finger- 
prints exists  in  the  state  where  the  certificate 
was  given.  There  Is  nothing  to  Inform 
us  whether  the  person  whose  name  is  affixed 
to  the  certificate  is  the  inctimbent  of  such 
an  office.  There  is  nothing  to  Inform  us  (if 
he  is  the  incumbent)  whether  his  signature  is 
genuine.  Authentification  is  not  merely  de- 
fective. It  is  lacking  altogether.  3  Wig- 
more on  Evidence.  S  1679,  pp.  561.  563;  cf. 
U.S.  Code.  tit.  28;  ?  688  (28  USCA  §688). 
Civil  Practice  Act.  ?  344. 

Other  objections  w  the  Judgment  are  made 
by  the  defendant,  and  should  be  considered 
at  this  time,  for  they  are  certain  to  recur. 

(51  2.  The  defendant  assigns  as  error  a 
rulins:;  of  the  trial  court  that  the  case  for 
the  people  did  not  require  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  but  would  be  sufficiently 
made  out  bv  a  preponderance  of  evidence, 
and  also  a  ruling  that  in  determining  the 
defendants  identity  the  Jury  might  properly 
consider  the  defendant's  failure  to  take  the 
stand  .a.s  a  circumstance  against  him. 

The  procedure  upon  an   inquiry  such   as 
the   one   before   us   Is  regulated  by   section 
1943  of  the  Penal  Law  as  follows:  "If  at  any 
time,  either  after  sentence  or  conviction,  it 
shall   appear  that  a   person  convicted   of  a 
felonv    has    previously    been    convicted    of 
crime's  as  set  forth  either  in  section  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-one  or  nineteen  hundred 
and  fonv-two.  It   shall  be  the  duly  of  the 
district    attorney    of    the    county    in    which 
such  conviction  was  had  to  file  an  informa- 
tion accusing  the  said  person  of  such  previ- 
ous  convictions.    Whereupon,    the   court    in 
which  such  conviction   was  had  shall  cause 
the  said  person,  whether  confined  In  prison 
or   otherwise,  to  be   brought  before   it  and 
shall  inform  him  of  the  allegations  contained 
in  such  information  and  of  his  right  to  be 
tried  as  to  the  truth  thereof   according  to 
law.  and  .shall  require  such  offender  to  say 
whether  he  Is  the  same  person  as  charged 
In  such  information  or  not   If  he  says  he  Is 
not  the  same  person  or  refuses  to  answer, 
or  remains  silent,  his  plea,  or  the  fact  of  his 
silence,   shall    be   entered    of   record    and    a 
Jury  shall  be  empanelled  to  inquire  whether 
the  offender  is  the  same  person  mentioned, 
in      the      several      records      as      set      forth 
in  such  information.  If  the  Jury  finds  that 
he  Is  the  same  person  or  if  he  acknowledges 
or  confes.ses  m  open  court,  after  being  cau- 
tioned as  to  his  rights,  that  he  is  the  same 
person,  the  court  shall  sentence  him  to  the 
punishment  orescribed  in  said  sections  nine- 
teen  hundre'd   and   forty-one   and   nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-two.  as  the  case  may  be,, 
and  shall  vacate  the  previous  sentence,  de- 
ductiu:?    from    the    new    sentence    all    time 
actually  served  on  the  sentence  so  vacated. 
Whenever    it    shall    become    known    to    any 
•.varden  or  prison,  probation,  parole,  or  po- 
lice  officer   or   other   peace   officer   that   any 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  felony 
has    been    previously    convicted   within    the 
meaning  of  said  sections  nineteen  hundred 
and    forty-one    or    nineteen    hundred    and 
forty-two',  it  shall   become  his  duty   forth- 
with to  report  the  facts  to  the  district  at- 
tornev  of  the  county." 

To  Justifv  a  verdict  that  the  defendant 
r  harged  in  '  the  information  is  the  person 
prevlouslv  convicted,  the  Jury  should  be 
satisfied  of  his  Identity  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

We  are  not  required  to  hold  that  the  per- 
suasiveness of  proof  essential  at  such  a  time 
is  governed  by  section  389  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedures,  whereby  "a  defendant 
In  a  criminal  action  Is  presumed  to  be  in- 
nocent, until  the  contrary  be  proved;  and  In 


case  of  reasonable  doubt  whether  his  guilt  is 
satisfactorily  shown,  he  Is  entitled  to  an  ic- 
quittal."  That  section  Is  part  of  title  7  of 
part   4  of   the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
(section  388  et  seq.),  which  has  to  do  with 
the  trial  of  indictments.  An  Inquiry  as  to 
identity  after  guilt  has  been  established  Is 
not   the   trial   as   an    Indictment.   People  v. 
Gowasky.  244  N.Y.  451,   155   N.E.   737.  58  A. 
L.  R.  9.  To  say  this  is  not  equivalent,  how- 
ever, to  solving  the  whole  problem.  The  neces- 
sity of  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  is 
not  limited  to  cases  within  the  letter  of  sec- 
tion 389.  If  It  were,  there  would  be  no  such  re- 
quirement in  prosecutions  begun  by  an  in- 
formation, and  triable,  as  many  misdemea- 
nors are  triable,  by  a  court  without  a  Jury. 
The   necessity  for   a  higher  degree   of  per- 
suasiveness  than   a  mere  preponderance  of 
evidence  exists  at  common  law  in  criminal 
cases    generally    (5    Wigmore    on    Evidence. 
§  2497) ,  and  would  supply  the  governing  rule 
even  though  section  389  of  the  Code  of  Crimi- 
nal  Procedure  had  never  been  enacted.  Un- 
questionably this  Inquiry  Is  a  criminal  case 
and  not  a  civil  one.  Unquestionably  it  was 
so  conceived  of  by  the  lawmakers,  for  by  the 
terms  of  the  statute  it  Is  made  the  duly  of 
the  district  attorney  to  file  an  Information 
"accusing"    the    defendant    of    the    previous 
convictions.  The  section  from  beginning  to 
end  speaks  the  language  of  the  criminal  law. 
Not  only  is  the  proceeding  punitive  In  form, 
it    is    punitive    also    In    effect.    The   answer 
made  to  the  "accusation"  by  the  verdict  of 
the  Jury  may  mean  that  the  defendant  will 
be  a  free  man  after  a  brief  term  of  confine- 
ment, or  may  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  will  be  a  prisoner  for  life.  If  the  previous 
convictions  had  been  charged  in  an  indict- 
ment, there  Is  no  doubt  that  they  must  have 
been  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  for 
they  would  then  have  been  elements  affecting 
the  grade  of  the  offense.  People  v.  Gowasky, 
supra;  People  v.  Sickles,  156  N.Y.  541.  51  N, 
E.   288.  We  find  no  token  of  a  purpose  to 
abate  the  measures  of  the  proof  upon  an  in- 
qulry  as  to  the  same  elements  after  guilt  has 
been  adjudged.  The  genius  of  our  criminal 
law  Is  violated  when  punishment  Is  enhanced 
in  the  face  of  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
facts  leading  to  enhancement.  If  that  genltis 
Is  to  be  expelled,  there  should  be  a  clear  an- 
nouncement of  the  purpose  to  drive  It  forth 
from  the  dwelling  It  has  Inhabited  so  long. 
There  are  conflicting  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject In  the  courts  below.  The  Appellate  Di- 
vision for  the  first  department  has  held  In  a 
case  decided  without  opinion  that  a  prepon- 
derance of  e\'ldence  suffices  (People  v.  Rocco, 
229  App.  Dlv.  847,  243  N,  Y.  S.  847);  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  for  the  Fourth  Department 
in  an  opinion  by  Sears,  P.  J.,  has  held  the 
opposite   (People  v.  Brennan,  229  App.  Dlv. 
378.242N.  Y.  S.  692). 

(6|  Error,  we  think,  there  also  was  In  the 
Instructions  to  the  Jury  that  upon  the  trial 
of  an  Information  under  Penal  Law.  ii  1943. 
the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  take  the 
stand  may  be  considered  by  the  jury  to  be  a 
circumstance  against  iiim. 

We  have  no  thought  in  thus  holding  to 
intimate  a  belief  that  a  statute  permitting 
adverse  comment  In  such  circumstances 
would  Impair  the  consUtutlonal  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  (cf.  Hiscock.  Crim- 
inal Law  and  Procedure  In  New  York.  26 
Columbia  Law  Rev.  259.  260).  In  our  view 
of  the  case,  no  such  question  is  before  us. 
We  deal  with  the  question  solely  in  the  as- 
pect of  statutory  construction,  and,  so  view- 
ing It  we  are  satisfied  that  the  comment  is 
forbidden.  By  the  express  terms  of  section 
1943  of  the  Penal  Law,  the  defendant  against 
whom  the  Information  Is  presented  must  be 
"cautioned  as  to  his  rights."  This  can  only 
mean  that  he  may  speak  or  be  silent  as  M 
prefers,  and  that  silence,  If  preferred,  wui 
not  tend  to  his  prejudice.  "The  defendant  in 
all  cases  may  testify  as  a  witness  In  hU  ovra 
behalf,  but  his  neglect  or  refusal  to  testiiy 
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does  not  create  any  presumption  against 
him."  Code  Cr.  Proc.  §  393.  It  Is  far  wx)  nar- 
row a  reading  of  this  section  to  limit  it  by  ^ 
lorce  of  its  position  In  title  7.  part  4.  of  the  ' 
Code,  to  a  privilege  arising  upon  tlie  trial 
of  an  "Indictment."  Cf.  Code  Cr.  Proc.  §  2. 
If  tliat  were  Its  full  meaning,  a  failure  to 
take  the  stand  might  give  rise  to  a  presump- 
tion against  a  defendant  whenever  an  in- 
formation was  the  basis  of  a  charge  against 
liini.  Even  the  privilege  to  testify,  which  Is 
conferred  by  the  same  section,  would  be  sub- 
ject In  that  view  to  a  like  restriction.  The 
common  understanding  of  the  bench  and  bar 
Is  a  sufficient  answer  to  an  attempt  so  to 
circumscribe  the  field  of  these  procedural 
reforms.  Irresp>ective  of  its  place  In  the  di- 
visions of  the  Code,  section  393  applies,  by 
its  very  terms,  "In  all  cases,"  I.e.,  in  all 
criminal  cases,  without  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  prosecution  was  begun.  We 
tiave  seen  that  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
previous  convictions  of  one  found  guilty  of 
a  felony  is  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal  case. 
The  whole  structure  of  section  1943  of  the 
Penal  Law  shows  that  this  was  Its  dominant 
quality  in  the  thought  of  the  framers  of  the 
statute.  If  so  it  is  to  be  viewed,  the  Incidents 
of  a  criminal  case  must  be  held  to  go  along 
with  it,  including  both  the  privilege  to  tes- 
tify and  the  exemption  from  adverse  pre- 
sumption in  the  event  of  unwrllUngness  to 
testify  If  the  Legislature  desires  to  abrogate 
that  exemption,  it  must  speak  with  a  clearer 
voice. 

1 7.  81  3  The  defendant  assigns  as  error  a 
ruling  of  the  trial  court  that  there  were  to  be 
nopreemptory  challenges,  and  that  any  chal- 
lenges to  be  allowed  must  be  made  for  cause. 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  regu- 
lating peremptory  challenges  must  t>€  viewed 
upon  the  background  furnished  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  criminal  law.  For  centuries  the 
privilege  of  such  a  challenge  has  been  denied 
whenever  the  proceeding,  though  triable  by 
a  Jury,  has  been  collateral  to  the  general  is- 
sue of  the  defendant's  guilt  or  innocence. 
Rex  v.  Okey  (1674)  1  Lev  61:  Johnson's  Case 
(17281  Foster's  Crown  Law.  46;  Rex  v  Rad- 
clifle.  1  W.  HI.  3.  Brooks  v.  Commonwealth 
41  Va.  (2  Rob.  I  845;  Pet^ple  v  Youngs.  1 
Gaines,  37;  Freeman  v.  People.  4  Denio,  9, 
47  Am.  Dec.  216:  People  v.  Schaller,  224 
App.  Dlv.  3.  229  N  Y.  S.  492.  The  present  In- 
quiry, though  a  criminal  proceeding  rather 
than  a  civil  one.  Is  collateral  or  supplemen- 
tary within  the  meaning  of  the  ancient 
rule    People  v.  Gowasky.  supra. 

If  the  sections  as  to  peremptory  challenges 
are  read  with  literal  strictness,  they  do  not 
touch  this  case  They  have  been  placed  in 
the  part  and  title  of  the  Code  governing  pro- 
ceedings after  indictment  and  before  trial. 
Code  Cr.  Proc.  §  2.  and  part  4.  tit.  6.  c.  3.  §§ 
359,  370.  373.  This  position  might  not  be 
controlling  if  an  intention  to  extend  the 
privilege  to  other  criminal  proceedings  were 
otherwise  revealed.  It  Is  significant,  if  not 
wholly  decisive,  where  such  evidence  is 
lacking. 

We  are  unable  to  discover  In  the  statute  an 
indication  of  a  purpose  to  reverse  the  course 
of  history,  and  clothe  the  defendant  with  a 
privilege  so  consistently  denied 

The  court  did  not  err  In  its  limitation  of 
the  right  of  challenge. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division 
and  that  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
should  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 

Pound.  Crane.  Lehman.  Kellogg,  O'Brien, 
and  Hubbs,  JJ.,  concur 

Judgments  reversed,  etc. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  certain  statement  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  State 
against  Durham,  an  Oregon  case  reported 
177  Or.  574. 

This  was  another  case  involving  the 
question  of. whether  th"  <iefen(3ant  was 
a  habitual  offender.  To  be  guilty  of  being 


a  habitual  offender,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  the  person  must  be  gmlty  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  presently  stands 
charged,  and  second,  he  must  have  com- 
mitted previous  crimes  in  times  past. 

Sometimes  this  proceeding  is  tried  all 
at  once,  and  sometimes  the  question  of 
his  guilt  in  the  present  trial  is  deter- 
mined and  then  the  question  of  whether 
he  is  a  previous  offender  is  tried 
separately. 

In  this  case,  they  were  tried  separate- 
ly, and  the  court  said  this : 

Although  the  Jury  In  this  special  pro- 
ceeding Is  not  determining  the  guilt  or  In- 
nocence of  the  defendant  on  the  main 
charge — 

Because  it  was  determining  whether 
he  was  a  previous  offender — 

it  is  nevertheless  well  established  that  it 
is  a  criminal  proceeding.  24  C.J.S..  Criminal 
Law,  §  1969,  page  1168.  As  said  in  ^5  Am. 
Jur.  278,  Habitual  Criminals,  J  31:  "The 
defendant  has  the  same  rights  \a  a  speedy 
trial,  to  time  for  preparation,  to  assistance 
of  counsel,  to  compulsory  process  for  wit- 
nesses, to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him,  to  require  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  and  to  all  other  rights 
enjoyed  by  a  defendant  on  trial  for  a  crimi- 
nal offense." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Oregon  court  In  State 
against  Ehirham  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Supreme  Court  of  Oregon.  Dec.  12.  1945] 
State  v.  Durham 

1,  criminal  law 1202(6) 

Trial  court  was  not  required  to  sentence 
defendant  on  main  charge  before  proceeding 
with  habitual  criminal  charge.  O.C.L.A.  f  §  26- 
2803,  26-2804. 

2.  CRIMINAL    LAW — 1202(71 

Failure  to  sentence  defendant  upon  main 
charge  before  proceeding  with  habitual  crim- 
inal charge  did  not  deprive  defendant  of 
right  to  appeal,  but.  when  trial  court  dis- 
posed of  habitual  criminal  proceeding  and 
entered  final  Judgment  of  conviction,  de- 
fendant had  right  to  appeal  therefrom  and 
cotild  review  entire  proceedings  commencing 
with  the  original  pri>secutlon.  O.C.L.A.  H  26- 
2803.  26-2804. 

3.  JURY 135 

At  common  law.  peremptory  challenges  In 
selection  of  Jury  in  criminal  cases  were  con- 
fined to  main  issue  and  did  not  extend  to 
tTTal  of  collateral  issues. 

4.  JURY 135 

Defendant  charged  with  prior  conviction.? 
should  have  been  given  right  to  exercise 
peremptory  challenges  In  selection  of  Jury 
In  habitual  criminal  proceedings,  though  pro- 
ceeding was  merely  collateral  to  main  Issue, 
since  proceeding  was  a  "criminal  case  '  within 
the  conunon-law  rule  permitting  peremptory 
challenges.  O.C.L.A.  |§  26-919,  26-2803.  26- 
2504. 

See  Words  and  Phrases.  Permanent  Edition, 
for  all  other  definitions  of  "Criminal  Case". 
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The  plea  of  former  Jeopardy  has  no  appli- 
cation to  an  habitual  criminal  proceeding, 
since  being  an  habitual  criminal  is  not  an 
offense  but  merely  a  status.  O.C.L.A.  |§26- 
2803,  26-2804. 

6.   CSIMIMAL   LAW — 1202(1) 

Pinal  Judgments  convicting  defendant  of 
having  a  pistol  in  his  possession  after  having 


been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  of  receiving 
stolen  property  could  be  relied  upon  by  state 
In  proceeding  tj  establish  charge  that  de- 
fendant was  .an  habitual  crmiiual.  notwith- 
standing that  trial  court,  subsequent  to  im- 
position of  concurrent  sentences  and  during 
absence  of  defendant  while  he  was  in  prison, 
ptu-pirted  to  change  Judgments  relative 
thereto  so  as  to  make  sentences  run  consecu- 
tlvelv.  O.C.L.A.  §25-112:  Laws  1941.  c.  330: 
OC.L.A.  ?§  26-2803,26-2804. 

Api^eal  from  Circuit  Court.  Union  County; 
R.  J.  Green.  Judge. 

George  Washington  Durham  was  convicted 
of  hav.ng  a  plstoi  m  his  possession  after  ha\;j^ 
ing  been  previously  convicted  of  a  felony  and^ 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  as  an  habit- 
ual criminal,  and  he  appeals. 

Reversed  and  remanded 

Boon  Cason,  of  Poril.md  ilrvin  Goodman 
and  Leo  Levenson,  both  of  Portland,  on  the 
brief  I ,  for  appellant , 

Colon  R  Eberhard.  Dlst  Atty..  pro  tern.. 
uf  La  Grande,  for  respaadent. 

Before  Belt.  C  J  .  and  Rossman,  Bailey. 
Lusk  and  Hay,  JJ. 

Belt,  Chief  Justice. 

On  February  24.  1946.  tiic  defend.int.  George 
Washington  Durham,  was  convicted  In  Union 
County  of  the  crime  of  having  a  pistol  in  his 
possession  after  having  been  previously  con- 
victed of  a  felony  The  possession  of  a  pistol 
under  such  circumstances  is  punishable  as  a 
felony  under  §  25-112.  O.C.L  A  .  as  amended 
by  Chapter  330.  Laws  of  Oregon  for  1941. 
Alter  verdict  was  returned  and  before  sen- 
tence was  imposed  on  such  charge,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  filed  an  informanon  on  March 
22.  1945.  charging  the  defendant  with  being 
an  habitual  criminal  In  that  previous  to  his 
last  conviction  he  had  been  convicted  of  four 
felonies,  to  wit:  di  On  December  10  1928. 
In  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  defendant  was 
convicted  upon  a.n  ir.dicimcnt  containing 
three  counts  (a)  burglary  In  the  second  de- 
gree: (bi  larceny  committed  at  the  time  and 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  burglary:  (ci  larceny 
of  an  automobile.  (2i  On  June  12.  1934.  in 
Multnomah  County.  Oregon,  the  crime  of 
burglary  not  In  a  dwelling  house.  (3)  On 
April  18,  1938,  In  Multnomah.  County,  Ore- 
gon, the  crime  of  having  u  pistol  in  his  pos- 
session after  having  been  convicted  of  a 
felony.  (4)  On  May  13,  1938.  in  Multnomah 
County,  Oregon,  the  crime  of  receiving  stolen 
property  Defendant,  upon  being  duly  ar- 
raigned upon  such  charge,  stood  mute  and 
thereupon  the  court  entered  a  plea  of  not 
guilty.  A  Jury  was  empaneled  and.  after  hear- 
ing the  evidence,  the  Instructions  of  the 
court,  and  the  argument  of  counsel,  returned 
a  verdict  in  the  form  of  special  findings,  es- 
tablishing the  Identity  of  the  defendant  and 
his  previous  convictions  of  feloiues  specified 
in  the  information  Based  upon  such  verdict, 
the  court  imjxjsed  a  sentence  upon  the  de- 
fendant that  he  be  confined  In  the  peniten- 
tiary for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  Prom 
this  Judgment  of  convictions  the  defendant 
has  appealed. 

Ill  It  Is  assigned  as  error  that  the  court  re- 
fused to  sentence  the  defendant  on  the 
main  charge,  namely,  of  having  a  pi;stol  In 
his  possession,  before  proceeding  with  the 
habitual  criminal  charge.  We  do  not  agree 
with  this  contention.  It  would  have  been 
premature  and  In  violation  of  the  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  Habitual  Criminal  Act  to 
have  Imposed  sentence  on  the  main  charge 
before  determining  whether  t'Trti^  defend  ant 
was  a  fourth  offender  as  charged  In  the  In- 
formation. Indeed,  the  court  had  no  author- 
ity to  impose  sentence  on  the  main  charge 
after  this  Information  had  been  filed  and 
while  It  was  pending.  Had  the  court  done 
so,  such  sentence  oould  have  been  vacated 
In  the  event  the  defendant  was  found  to 
have  been  an  habitual  criminal  Ex  parte 
Towne,  14  Wash.  2d  633.  129  P  2d  230,  Stat« 
ex  rel.  Edelstln  v  Huneke.  138  Wash.  495. 
244  P.  721. 
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The  Habitual  Crimlna't  Act,  so  far  as  mate- 
rial herein,  provides: 

§  26-2803,  O.C.L.A.  "A  person  who.  after 
having  been  three  times  convicted  within 
this  state  of  felonies  or  attempts  to  commit 
felonies,  or.  under  the  law  of  any  other  state, 
government  or  country,  of  crimes  which.  If 
committed  within  this  state  would  be  fe- 
lonious, commits  a  felony  within  this  state. 
shall  be  sentenced,  upon  conviction  of  such 
fourth,  or  subsequent,  offense,  to  imprison- 
ment in  a  st.ite  prison  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life." 

§  26-2804.  O.C.L.A.  If  at  any  time,  cither 
after  sentence  or  conviction.  It  shn.U  appear 
that  a  person  convicted  of  a  felony  has  pre- 
viously been  convicted  of  crimes  as  set  forth 
In  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  county  In  which  said 
conviction  w;is  had  to  file  an  information,  ac- 
c\i5ing  the  said  person  of  such  previous  con- 
victicns.  Whereupon,  the  coun  in  which  such 
conviction  was  had  shall  cause  the  said 
person,  whether  confined  in  prisoii  or  other- 
wise, to  be  brought  before  it  and  shall  in- 
form him  of  the  allegations  contained  In 
such  information  and  of  his  right  to  be  tried 
as  to  the  Uuth  thereof  according  to  law. 
and  shall  require  such  offender  to  say 
whether  he  in  the  same  person  as  charged  in 
such  information  or  not.  If  he  says  he  Is 
not  the  same  person  or  refuses  to  answer,  or 
remains  silent,  his  plea,  or  the  fact  of  his 
silence,  shall  be  entered  of  record  and  a 
Jury  shall  be  empaneled  to  inquire  whether 
the  offender  is  the  same  person  mentioned 
in  the  several  records  jls  set  forth  in  such 
Information.  If  the  Jury  finds  that  he  Is 
the  same  person  or  if  he  acknowledges  or 
confesses  in  open  court,  after  being  duly 
cautioned  as  to  his  right,  that  he  is  the 
same  person,  the  court  shall  sentence  him 
to  the  punishment  hereinbefore  provided, 
and  shall  vacate  the  previous  sentence,  de- 
ducting from  the  new  sentence  all  time  ac- 
tually served  on  the  sentence  so  vacated. 

"Whenever  it  shall  become  known  to  any 
warden  or  prison,  probation,  parole  or  police 
officer  or  other  peace  officer  that  any  person 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  felony  has 
been  previously  convicted  within  the  mean- 
ing of  said  sections  hereinbefore  set  forth. 
It  shall  become  his  duty  forthwith  to  report 
the  facts  to  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county  from  which  he  was  sentenced." 

If  the  defendant  was  found  not  to  have 
been  previously  convicted  of  the  four  fel- 
onies as  charged,  then  no  life  imprisonment 
sentence  could  be  imposed.  The  act  provides 
for  a  separate  and  supplementary  proceed- 


has  been  previously  convicted"  no  matter  how 
many  timea." 

13.4]  The  serious  question  is  whether  the 
court  erred  in  denying  defendant  the  right 
to  exercise  any  preemptory  challenge  in  the 
selection  of  the  Jury  in  this  special  proceed- 
ing. TTie  court  allowed  defendant  the  right 
to  challenge  any  Juror  for  cause,  but  defi- 
nitely held  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  any 
peremptory  challenge. 

People  v  Reese,  258  N.Y  89,  179  N.E  305, 
309,  79  A  L.R.  1329,  supports  the  trial  court. 
It  was  there  held  that  the  issue  in  such  pro- 
ceeding was  collateral  to  the  defendant's 
guilt  or  innocence,  and.  by  reason  thereof, 
no  right  of  peremptory  challenge  existed. 
The  New  York  court  nevertheless  held — and 
we  think  properly  so — that  such  "inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  previous  convictions  of  one 
found  guilty  of  a  felony  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  criminal  case."  Indeed,  the  court  said:  "Un- 
questionably this  inquiry  is  a  criminal  case, 
and  not  a  civil  one"  and  that  "if  so  It  is  to 
be  viewed,  the  incident.^  of  a  criminal  case 
must  be  held  to  go  along  with  it."  We  agree. 
The  court  further  said:  "To  Justify  a  verdict 
that  a  defendant  charged  in  the  informa- 
tion is  the  person  previously  convicted,  the 
Jury  should  be  satisfied  of  his  identity  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt."  We  agree.  With 
all  deference  to  the  New  York  court,  it  iR 
difficult  to  reconcile  its  conclusion,  relative 
to  peremptory  cliallenges,  with  the  view  of 
the  c^urt  that  such  proceeding  Is  a  criminal 
case  and  that  it  has  all  the  incidents  of  such. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  at 
comn.on  law  peremptory  challenges  In  crim- 
inal cases  were  confined  to  the  main  issue 
and  did  not  extend  to  the  trial  of  collateral 
Issues.  Wharton's  Crim.Proc.  (Vol.  Ill)  §§ 
1548-1551.  Chltty's  Crim.Law  535,  35  C.J.  407. 
Bishops  New  Crim.Proc.  .«  942  It  is  clear 
that  the  question  of  whether  defendant  is 
an  habitual  criminal  is  collateral  to  the 
main  issue  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
principal  charge,  but  we  think  it  is  not  col- 
lateral to  the  question  as  to  the  kind  of 
Judgment  of  conviction  to  be  entered  against 
him  The  direct  and  vital  Isiue  Involved  in 
this  separate  proceeding — its  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  original  prosecution — was 
whether  the  defendant  was  to  serve  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life  or  whether  the  sentence  would  be  for  a 
much  shorter  term.  No  final  Judgment  of 
conviction  could  be  entered  until  sentence 
had  been  Imposed.  When  the  Jury  found  that 
the  defendant  was  one  and  the  same  person 
as  named  In  the  records  of  previous  con- 
victions. It.  in  effect,  fixed  the  penalty  for 
the  last  offense.  It  only  remained,  then,  for 


Ing  in  order  to  enable  the  court  to  determine     ^^le   court    to   enter   the   final   Judgment   of 
the  kind  and  character  of  man  upon  whom      conviction. 


sentence  is  to  be  Imposed.  It  Is  a  continuation 
of  the  original  prosecution.  If  he  is  a  second 
or  subsequent  offender  then  he  must  suffer 
an  enhanced  penalty.  If  it  Is  shown  that  the 
defendant  has  been  convicted  of  four  fel- 
onies. Including  that  of  the  main  charge, 
then  it  is  deemed  under  the  act  that  he  is 
hopeless,  so  far  as  reformation  is  concerned, 


Whatever  may  be  the  common-law  rule 
relative  to  peremptory  challenges,  we  think 
that  when  the  legislature  enacted  §  26-2804. 


At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  §  26- 
2804,  O.C.L.A..  relative  to  the  right  of  a  Jury 
trial,  a  defendant  charged  with  a  crime 
punishable  with  death  or  life  imprisonment 
was  entitled  to  twelve  peremptory  challenges. 
5  26-919.  O.C.L.A.  Since  1864.  a  defendant  in 
a  criminal  action  has  always  had  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  legislature.  In  the  en- 
actment of  the  Habitual  Criminal  Act.  had 
no  intention  of  restricting  such  right  where 
the  penalty  of  life  imprisonment  was  in- 
volved? Can  It  be  that  In  a  civil  action  to 
recover  on  a  promissory  note  each  party  has 
three  peremptory  challenges,  but  in  a  pro- 
ceeding Involvine  life  imprisonment  none  are 
allowed!  We  think  It  Is  far  more  in  keeping 
with  the  proper  administration  of  Justice  that 
there  be  no  such  impairment  of  the  right 
of  trial  by  Jury,  and  that  reversible  error  was 
committed  in  denying  defendant  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge. 

[5]  Defendant  assigns  error  because  the 
court  refused  to  dismiss  the  habitual  crimi- 
nal proceeding  on  the  ground  of  former 
Jeopardy.  The  defendant  asserts  that  he  was 
acquitted  in  Multnomah  County.  Oregon,  on 
June  7.  1944.  of  the  charge  of  being  an 
habitual  criminal  and  the  previous  convic- 
tions then  relied  upon  by  the  State  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  instant  proceeding,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  conviction  had  in 
Union  County.  Plea  of  former  Jeopardy  has 
no  application  to  this  kind  of  a  proceeding. 
It  is  not  an  offense  to  be  an  habitual  crimi- 
nal; it  is  merely  a  status.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  no  showing  of  any  adjudication  that  the 
defendant  was  not  the  .same  person  as  named 
in  the  previous  convictions  relied  upon  by 
the  State  in  this  special  proceeding. 

(6)  The  fourth  and  last  assignment  of  er- 
ror is  based  upon  the  admission  in  evidence 
of  certified  copies  of  records  of  convictions 
in  Multnomah  County,  Oregon.  It  is  asserted 
that  these  Judgments  of  conviction  had  been 
set  aside  by  a  subsequent  Judgment  of  the 
court.  It  appears  that  the  defendant  war. 
convicted  in  Multnomah  County  In  April. 
1938,  of  the  crime  of  having  a  pistol  in  pos- 
session after  having  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary  without  limitation  o: 
time  not  to  exceed  five  years.  In  May  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  convicted  in  Multnomah 
County  of  the  crime  of  receiving  stolen 
property  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  simi- 
lar period  of  time  in  the  penitentiary.  These 
sentences  were  to  run  concurrently.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  court,  subsequent  to  the 
imposition  of  these  sentences  and  during 
the  absence  of  the  defendant  while  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary,  changed  the 
Judgment  relative  thereto  so  as  to  make  the 
sentences  run  consecutively.  Defendant  as- 
serts that  this  alteration  of  the  Judgments 
during  his  absence  was  a  null  and  void  pro- 


O.C.L.A.,  in    1927,  giving  the  defendant  an  ceedlng.  Assuming  such  to  be  true.  It  does 

absolute  right  to  a  Jury  trial,  it  had  in  mind  not  follow  that  the  sentences  as  originally 

the  kind  of  Jury  trial  then  in  practice.  It  imposed  are  null  and  void.  Suffice  it  to  say 

was  not  concerned  with  a  Jury  trial  under  that  the  final  Judgments  of  conviction  may 

ancient  common-law  rules.  We  think  there  be  relied  upon  by  the  State  In  this  proceed- 


and  must,  for  the  protection  of  society,  be  ^^  intention  to  impair  the  right  to  a     me  to  establish  the  charge  that  the  defend- 


perpetually  confined.  No  error  was  committed 
by  the  court  In  continuing  the  imposition  of 
sentence  during  the  pendency  of  the  habit- 
ual criminal  charge. 

12]  It  is  argued  that  the  failure  to  sen- 
tence defendant  upon  the  main  charge  de- 
prived him  of  the  right  of  appeal.  In  otir 
opinion,  when  the  court  disposed  of  the  ha- 
bitual criminal  proceeding  and  entered  final 


Jury  trial  in  a  proceeding  Involving  such 
extreme  penalties.  Although  the  Jury  In  this 
special  proceeding  is  not  determining  the 
guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  defendant  on  the 
mam  charge,  it  Is  nevertheless  well  estab- 
lished that  It  is  a  criminal  proceeding.  24 
C  J.S.,  Criminal  Law.   §  1969,  page   1168.  As 


ant  was  an  habitual  criminal. 

Based  solely  on  the  refusal  of  the  court  to 
allow  the  defendant  the  right  to  peremptory 
challenge,  the  Judgment  of  conviction  is 
reversed  and  the  cause  remanded  for  a  new 
trial. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  These  cases  establish  be- 


sald  m  25  Am.Jur.  278.  Habitual  Criminals.  

§31:    "The  defendant  has  the  same  rights  yond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that 

judgment  of  conviction,  the  defendant  had  ^^  ^  speedy  trial,  to  time  for  preparation,  to  ^j-g^  a  defendant  is  charged  in  any  pro- 

the   right   of   appeal    therefrom    and   could  assistance  of  counsel,  to  compulsory  process  -„„^,_,„  _,,.v,  h_i_„  „   habitual  criminal 

review  the  entire  proceedings   commencing  ^^^  witnesses,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit-  ceeding  with  ^^^"^  a  haD  tuai  com 

T^th  the  original  prosecution.  The  separate  ^^^^^  against  him.  to  require  proof  beyond  or  a  second  or  subsequent  onenaer  lur 

and  supplementary  proceeding  does  not  in-  ^  reasonable  doubt,  and  to  all  other  rights  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  him  en- 

volve  a  new  and  independent  charge  of  the  enjoyed  by  a  defendant  on  trial  for  a  crlm-  hanced  judgment,  he  Is  entitled  to  all  of 

commission  of  a  crime.  It  Is  a  proceeding  inal  offense."  True.  In  the  same  section  It  Is  ^j^g  rights  belonging  to  a  defendant  in 

merely  to  determine  the  penalty  to  be  Im-  said  that  peremptory  challenges  are  not  per-  criminal  trial 

posed  in  the  main  charge.  As  said  In  State  ex  mltted  In  habitual  criminal  proceedings,  clt-  ^"2;  ^^T^                   •                    „...    __pnd- 

^.  Edelstln  V.  Huneke,  Bupra   1138  Wash,  ing  In  support  of  the  text.  People  v.  Reese,  So  I  say  that  under  the  fl"h  amend 

495,  244  p.  722] ,  "It  Is  no  crtaie  to  be  one  who  supra.  ment,  a  person  cannot  be  chargea  wiui 
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an  infamous  crime,  punishable  by  more 
than  1  year's  imprisonment,  unless  he 
is  first  indicted  by  a  grand  jury.  And 
when  he  is  indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  the 
burden  falls  upon  the  prosecution  to 
prove  his  guilt,  and  not  upon  him  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  previ- 
ous offenses. 

I  also  say  that  when  a  person  is 
charged,  under  these  constitutional  pro- 
visions, he  cannot  be  required  to  in- 
criminate himself.  I  assert  that  unless 
his  guilt  is  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  by  evidence  independent  of  his 
coerced  testimony,  he  is  entitled  to  an 
acquittal. 

Despite  this,  one  section  of  the  D.C. 
Crime  bill^section  23-111 — undertakes 
to  rob  some  persons  charged  with  being 
habitual  criminals  of  their  right  to  be  in- 
dicted by  a  grand  jury  before  being 
placed  on  trial.  Moreover,  the  .same  sec- 
tion undertakes  to  rob  all  of  tlfiexn  of  their 
constitutional  ri:,'ht  to  be  tried  before  a 
petit  jury.  In  addition,  it  undertakes  to 
make  them  incriminate  thepisglves  in  vi- 
olation of  the  fifth  amendment,  and  to 
place  upon  them  the  burden  of  disprov- 
ing their  guilt. 

I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  one  other 
case  in  this  connection,  the  case  of  State 
against  Furth,  a  Washington  decision, 
reported  in  195  Pacific  2d  925.  In  the  in- 
terest of  time,  I  will  merely  read  certain 
headnotes.  Headnote  3: 

3.    CRIMINAL   tAW — 1202(2) 

The  State  which  charged  accused,  con- 
victed of  petit  larceny,  with  being  an  habit- 
ual criminal  was  required  to  prove  the  fact 
that  the  prior  convictions  had  been  rendered 
and  that  the  accused  was  the  person  previ- 
ously convicted,  the  question  of  Identity  of 
accused  being  one  of  fact.  Rem.  Rev.  Stat. 
5  2286. 

Headnote  6: 

6.  CRIMINAL  LAW 737(1) 

It  Is  the  function  of  the  Jury  and  not  the 
court  to  settle  disputed  Issues  of  fact  and 
the  court  cannot  Intrench  upon  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Jurv  upon  such  Issues.  Const,  art. 
1.  $21. 

Headnote  7: 

7.  CRIMINAL  LAW — 1202(4)       "^"^ 

Where  the  state  charged  accused,  con- 
victed of  petit  larceny,  with  being  an  habit- 
ual criminal,  the  question  of  whether  there 
were  prior  convictions  and  whether  the  per- 
son convicted  was  accused,  were  questions 
of  fact  for  the  jury  and  could  not  be  de- 
termined by  the  court.  Rem.  Rev.  Stat. 
5  2286;  Const,  art.  1,  §21. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Metcalf),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington in  State  against  Purth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Supreme  Court  of  Washington, 

Aug.  1,  1940) 

State  v.  Pubth — No.  27956 

1.  CRIMINAL  LAW 1202(4) 

In  determining  whether  accused  who  had 
been  convicted  of  petit  larceny  should  be 
sentenced  under  habitual  criminal  statute 
because  of  conviction  of  third-degree  bur- 
glary In  Utah,  question  whether  third-degree 
burglary  was  a  felony  In  Washington  was  re- 
quired to  be  determined  by  Washington  law 


and  If  the  information  on  which  accused 
was  convicted  in  Utah  stated  facts  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  felony  in  Washington  the 
conviction  would  come  within  the  habitual 
criminal  statute.  Rem.  Rev.  Stat.  ?  2286. 

2.  CRIMINAL    LAW — 1202(11 

The  crime  of  burglary  in  third  degree  In 
the  state  of  Utah  is  the  same  as  the  crime 
of  burglary  in  the  second  degree  in  Wash- 
ington and  if  accused  had  been  convicted 
of  third-degree  burglary  in  Utah,  he  was 
guilty  of  crime  constituting  a  "felony"  in 
Washington  and  upon  conviction  of  petit 
larceny  in  W'ashington  was  subject  to  pun- 
ishment under  habiiual  criminal  statute. 
Rem.  Rev.  Stat   §  2286. 

See  Words  and  Phrases.  Permanent  Edi- 
tion, for  all  other  definitions  of  "Felony". 

3.  CRIMINAL    LAW 1202(2) 

The  state  which  charged  accused,  convicted 
of  petit  larceny,  with  being  an  habitual 
criminal  was  required  to  prove  the  fact  that 
the  prior  convictions  had  been  rendered  and 
that  the  accused  was  the  person  previously 
convicted,  the  question  of  Identity  of  ac- 
cused being  one  of  fact.  Rem.  Rev.  Stat. 
5  2286. 

4.    CRIMINAL    LAW     1202(3) 

Where  previcis  ocnvictions  are  cli'rged  in 
information  for  purposes  of  enh.incing  pun- 
isiiment  of  accused,  the  convictions  must  be 
proved  beyond  a  rea.'^onable  doubt,  since  fact 
of  prior  convictions  must  be  taken  as  ?.n  es- 
sential element  of  the  offensrs  charced.  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  aggravating  It  and  au- 
thorizing an  increafed  punishment.  Rem. 
Rev.  Stat.  5  2286. 

5.    JURY    31(1) 

The  word  "inviolate"  as  used  m  constitu- 
tional provision  that  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
shall  remain  inviolate  means  freedom  from 
substantial  impairment  and  does  n.A  pro- 
hibit modification  of  the  details  of  admin- 
istration which  d;>es  not  affect  enjoyment  of 
the   right   of  jury  trial.   Const,   art.    1.    §  21. 

See  Words  and  Phrases.  Permanent  Edition, 
for  all  other  definitions  of  "Inviolate  ". 

6.  CRIMINAL  LAW  737  (  1  ) 

It  Is  the  function  of  the  Jury  and  not  the 
court  to  settle  disputed  issues  of  fact  and 
the  court  cannot  Intrench  upon  the  province 
of  the  Jxiry  upon  such  Issues.  Const,  art.  1. 
§21. 

7.     CRIMINAL    LAW     1202(4) 

Where  the  state  charged  accused,  convicted 
of  petit  larceny,  with  being  an  habitual 
criminal,  the  question  of  whether  there  were 
prior  convictions  and  whether  the  person 
convicted  was  accused,  were  questions  of 
fact  for  the  Jury  and  could  not  be  determined 
by  the  court.  Rem.  Rev.  Stat.  §  2286;  Const, 
art.  1,  §21. 

8.  JTJKT   21(6) 

Inclusion  In  prior  habitual  criminal  stat- 
ute of  provision  for  jury  trial  on  question 
of  prior  conviction  was  merely  declaratory 
of  an  existing  right  of  accused  and  the  omis- 
sion from  subsequent  habitual  criminal  stat- 
ute of  provision  for  jury  trial  did  not  divest 
the  accused  of  right  to  such  a  trial  on  dis- 
puted Issues  of  fact.  Rem.  &  Hal.  Code, 
§5  2177,  2178;  Rem.  Rev.  Stat.  §  2286. 

9.   CRIMINAL   LAW    1202(3) 

Where  accused  who  was  convicted  of  petit 
larceny  and  was  charged  under  habitual 
criminal  statute  of  having  previously  been 
convicted  of  third-degree  burglary  In  Utah, 
the  court  did  not  err  In  falling  to  require 
proof  that  accused  had  been  released  from 
Utah  {jenltentiary,  in  view  of  fact  that  ac- 
cused's presence  In  court  constituted  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  release.  Rem.  Rev.  Stat. 
§  2288. 

Department  1. 

Appeal  from  Superior  Court.  King  County; 
Donald  A.  McDonald,  Judge. 

Oscar  Kurth  was  convicted  of  petit  larceny 


and  was  sentenced  as  an  habitual  criminal, 
and  he  appeals. 

Reversed. 

Maiu-lce  Kedlsh.  of  Seattle,  for  appellant. 

B.  Oray  Warner  and  John  C.  Merkel.  both 
of  Seattle,  for  rpsfxjndent. 

Millard.  Justice. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  of  King  county 
filed  an  Information  April  22,  1939,  charging 
Oscar  Furth  with  commission  of  the  crime 
of  petit  larceny  in  King  county^  April  19. 
1939.  Trial  of  the  defendantT'to  a  Jury  re- 
sulted in  verdict  June  12.  1939,  of  guilty 
as  charged.  The  prosecuting  attorney  filed 
supplemental  information  August  18.  1939, 
charging  defendant  was  an  habitual  crimi- 
nal by  reason  of  two  prior  convictions  of 
crime.  The  cause  was  stricken  from  the  trial 
calendar  and  an  amended  .s^jiplemental  in- 
formation filed  Novemljer  20.  1939.  accusing 
Oscar  Furth.  as  follows,  of  being  an  habitual 
crimitial: 

"He.  said  Oscar  Furth.  under  the  name  of 
Joe  Webber,  in  the  Distnct  Court  for  the 
State  of  Utah,  on  the  14th  day  of  August. 
1925.  was  duly  and  legally  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  Burglary  in  the  Third  Degree,  said 
crime  amounting  to  and  being  a  felony  at 
that  time  and  at  all  times  since  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Wi«iiington. 

"He.  said  Oscar  Furth,  under  the  name  of 
Ostar  Furth.  In  the  United  St-ites  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Washing- 
ton. Nortlicrii  Division,  on  the  7ih  day  ol 
February.  1936.  was  duly  a.id  legally  con- 
victed of  Unlawful  Possession  of  Narcotics, 
said  crime  .unountiiig  to  and  being  a  felony 
at  that  time  and  at  all  times  since  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

"He,  said  Oscar  Funli,  under  the  name  of 
Oscar  Furth.  in  the  Superior  Court  of  llKb 
State  of  California,.City  and  Cuunty  of  San 
Francisco,  on  the  lOth  day  oi  June.  1922, 
was  duly  and  legally  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  Unlawful  Possession  of  Narcotics,  said 
crime  amounting  to  and  being  a  felony  at 
that  time  :ind  :;t  all  times  since  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Wtishingion.  ' 

To  the  amended  supplemental  Informa- 
tion the  defendent  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
requested  trial  by  Jury.  The  defendant's 
request  for  trial  by  Jury  on  the  charge  of 
being  an  habitual  criminal  was  denied  on 
the  ground  that,  while  Issues  of  fact  were 
raised,  the  defendant  was  not  charged  with 
a  crime.  The  c^urt  said : 

"If  tlie  habitual  criminal  angle  of  this  case 
was  required  to  be  submitted  to  a  Jury,  that 
would  end  it.  That  matter  goes  merely  to  the 
penalty.  The  man  had  a  trial  by  jury  on  the 
crime.  There  are  two  Issues,  of  course, 
whether  there  were  previous  convictions,  and 
If  this  is  the  man  that  was  convicted.  Your 
right  to  a  Jury  of  course  Is  unquestioned 
where  there  Is  a  charge  of  crime,  but  this 
merely  goes  to  the  matter  of  punishment. 

"In  the  absence  of  any  supplemental  in- 
formation the  statute  provides  the  penalty, 
but  when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  there  have  been  these  previous  (»n- 
vlctlons.  then  the  court  imposes  the  aug- 
mented penalty. 

"•  •  •  The  man  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
defend  himself  and  to  offer  evidence.  In  other 
words,  there  are  two  Issues  here,  the  pre- 
vious convictions  must  be  established,  and 
Is  this  the  man  who  wns  convicted  in  these 
previous  judgments,  and  on  that,  of  course, 
he  is  entitled  to  have  a  hearing." 

Our  first  habitual  criminal  statute  (chap- 
ter 86.  Laws  of  1903.  p.  125.  Rem.  &  Bal.  Code, 
II  2177,  2178)  provided  for  trial  by  jury  at 
"the  fact  of  such  former  conviction  or  con- 
victions." Our  present  habitual  criminal  stat- 
ute (chapter  249.  Laws  of  1909.  p.  899.  {  34. 
Rem.  Rev.  Stat.  5  2286) ,  which  repealed  chap- 
ter 86,  Laws  of  1903,  readip*as  follows: 

"Every  person  convicted  In  this  state  of 
any  crime  of  which  fraud  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud is  an  element,  or  of  petit  larceny,  or 
of  any  felony,  who  shall  previously  have  been 
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convicted,  whether  in  this  state  or  elsewhere, 
of  any  crime  which  under  the  laws  of  this 
state  would  amount  to  a  felony,  or  who  shall 
previously  have  been  twice  convicted, 
whether  In  this  state  or  elsewhere,  or  petit 
larceny,  or  of  any  misdemeanor  or  gross  mis- 
demeanor of  which  fraud  or  intent  to  de- 
fraud is  an  element,  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
an  habitual  criminal  and  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  In  the  state  penitentiary  for 
not  less  than  ten  years. 

•"Every  person  convicted  In  this  state  of 
any  crime  of  which  fraud  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud is  an  element,  or  of  petit  larceny,  or 
of  any  felony,  who  shall  previously  have 
been  tw^lce  convicted,  whether  in  this  state 
or  elsewhere,  of  any  crime  which  under  the 
laws  of  this  state  would  amount  to  a 
felony,  or  who  shall  previously  have  been 
four  times  convicted,  whether  In  this  state 
or  elsewhere,  of  petit  larceny,  or  of  any 
misdemeanor  or  gross  misdemeanor  of  which 
fraud  or  intent  to  defraud  is  an  element, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  In  the 
state  penitentiary  for  life." 

Trial  v/as  had  to  the  court  sitting  with- 
out a  Jury.  A  witness  from  the  Identifica- 
tion bureau  of  the  ofUce  of  the  sheriff  of 
King  county  by  comparison  of  the  finger 
prints  of  defendant  with  finger  prints 
from  the  records  of  the  Utah  state  peni- 
tentiary identified  defendant  as  the  Oscar 
Furth.  alias  Joe  Webber,  who  was  convicted 
In  the  state  of  Utah  of  the  crime  of  burglary 
In  the  third  degree  and  confined  therefor  In 
the  Utah  state  penitentiary.  Defendant  ob- 
jected to  the  evidence  on  the  ground  that  no 
showing  was  made  of  defendant's  commit- 
ment to.  or  release  from,  the  Utah  state  pen- 
itentiary. The  court  found  that  defendant 
was  duly  and  legally  convicted  in  the  state 
of  Utah  of  the  crime  of  burglary  in  the  third 
degree;  that  said  crime  then  and  at  all  times 
since  amounted  to  a  felony  In  this  state,  and 
that  defendant  Is  an  habitual  criminal. 
Judgment  and  sentence  were  entered  accord- 
ingly. Defendant  appealed. 

Counsel  for  appellant  first  contends  that 
no  showing  was  made  that  appellant  was  con- 
victed of  a  crime  elsewhere  which  under  the 
laws  of  this  state  would  amount  to  a  felony, 
therefore  the  court  erred  In  holding  that 
the  crime  of  third  degree  burglary — there 
Is  no  crime  so  designated  In  this  state — In 
the  state  of  Utah  is  a  felony  in  this  state. 

1 1 1  Whether  burglary  in  the  third  degree 
Is  a  felony  In  this  state  is  determined  by  the 
laws  of  this  state.  If  the  indictment  or  In- 
formation on  which  one  is  convicted  states 
facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  felony  within 
this  state  the  conviction  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  Rem  Rev.  Stat.  §  2286.  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows,  and  the  pertinent 
portion  of  which  we  have  Italicized:  "Every 
person  conrtcted  In  this  state  of  any  crime 
of  which  fraud  or  Intent  to  defraud  Is  an  ele- 
ment or  of  petit  larceny,  or  of  any  felony, 
who  shall  previously  have  been  convicted, 
whether  In  this  state  or  elsewhere,  of  any 
crime  which  under  the  laun  of  this  state 
would  amount  to  a  felony,  •  •  •  shall  be  ad- 
Judged  to  be  an  habitual  criminal  •   •   *." 

The  information  on  which  Joe  Webber,  an 
alias  of  defendant,  was  convicted  charges  the 
accused  with  the  "crime  of  Burglary  In  Third 
Degfree.  committed  as  follows,  to-wlt."  "The 
said  defendant  on  August  11.  1925,  In  the 
day  time,  at  the  county  of  Weber,  state  of 
Utah,  wilfully,  unlawfully,  feloniously  and 
burglariously  broke  and  entered  the  room  of 
one  George  Fotos.  said  room  being  In  the 
Panama  Rooming  House,  situate  at  No.  2514 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Ogden.  Utah,  with  Intent  to 
commit  larceny  •  •  *." 

|2|  A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  infor- 
mation with  our  statute,  reading  as  follows, 
discloses  that  the  crime  of  burglary  in  the 
third  degree  In  the  state  of  Utah  is  the  same 
as  the  crime  of  biu-glary  In  the  second  degree, 
a  felony,  in  this  state:  "Every  person  who, 
with  Intent  to  commit  some  crime  therein 


shall,  under  clrcumstuuces  not  amounting  to 
burglary  in  the  first  degree,  enter  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  another  or  break  and  enter,  or, 
having  committed  a  crime  therein,  shall 
break  out  of.  any  building  or  part  thereof,  or 
a  room  or  other  structure  wherein  any  prop- 
erty Is  kept  for  use,  sale  or  deix)slt,  sliall  be 
guilty  of  biu-glary  in  the  second  degree  and 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
state  penitentiary  for  not  more  than  fifteen 
years.  '  Rem.  Rev.  Stat.  S  2579. 

Error  is  next  assigned  on  denial  of  app>el- 
lant's  request  for  trial  by  jury  on  the  charge 
of  being  an  habitual  criminal. 

Counsel  for  the  State  argue  that  the  origi- 
nal habitual  criminal  statute  (chapter  86, 
Laws  of  1903.  Rem.  &  Bal  Code,  §§2177, 
2178).  which  provide  for  trial  by  Jury  of  the 
habitual  criminal  charge,  was  repealed  by  our 
present  habitual  criminal  statute  i  section  34. 
chapter  249,  Laws  of  1909,  Rem.  Rev.  Stat. 
§2286),  in  which  there  l.s  no  provision  for 
trial  by  Jury  of  the  charge  of  being  an  habit- 
ual criminal,  therefore  appellant  was  not  en- 
titled to  a  trial  by  Jury.  It  is  insisted  that 
appellant  was  not  entitled  to  a  trial  by  Jury 
under  section  22.  Article  I,  of  the  state  con- 
stitution, which  guarantees  the  right  to  trial 
by  Jury  where  the  defendant  l.s  chartred  with 
the  commission  of  an  "offense,"  Inasmuch  as 
being  an  habitual  criminal  Is  not  a  criminal 
offense.  Tliis  position,  urges  counsel  for  the 
state,  is  in  harmony  with  the  concurring 
opinion  in  State  v.  Cotz,  94  Wash.  163,  161  P. 
1191,  which  was  incorporated  into  the  opin- 
ion in  State  v.  Kelch.  114  Wash,  601.  605,  195 
P.  1023.  to  the  effect  that  the  habitual  crlml- 
naJ  statute  does  not  require  a  charge  of  a 
sub.stantive  crime  necessitating  submission 
of  the  question  of  prior  convictions  to  a  jury, 
but  that  the  only  question  Involved  is  a  state 
of  the  record,  either  in  the  court  where  the 
charge  is  made,  or  some  other  court,  and  that 
the  only  plea  open  to  one  so  charged  Is  that 
of  nul  tie;  record,  or  that  the  Judgment  has 
been  satisfied  In  some  way  recognized  by  law. 

State  V.  Cotz.  supra.  Is  Inapposite.  The 
only  question  raised  on  that  appeal  was  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  information  which 
charged  the  crime  substantially  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute. 

Appellant  urged,  unsuccessfully,  that  the 
Information  was  Insufficient  in  that  it  failed 
to  affirmatively  allege  that  the  prior  con- 
victions were  had  In  a  court  or  courts  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  and  In  that  each 
step  In  the  procedure  from  indictment  or 
information  to  final  Judgment  was  not  for- 
mally pleaded.  The  conctirrlng  opinion  was 
addressed  to  a  question  not  before  the  court 
in  that  ca-se. 

Neither  Is  State  v.  Kelch,  supra.  In  point. 
In  that  case  the  defendant  was  convicted 
of  grand  larceny  after  trial  before  one  Judge 
sitting  with  a  Jury.  Prior  to  being  sentenced 
upon  the  conviction  of  grand  larceny,  he 
was  convicted  on  a  second  or  supplemental 
information  charging  him  with  being  an 
habitual  criminal,  from  having  been  three 
times  convicted  of  crime.  Upon  this  second 
Information  the  defendant  was  tried  before 
another  Judge  of  the  superior  court  for  King 
county.  Upon  his  plea  to  the  second  Infor- 
mation he  was  placed  upon  trial  before  a  jury. 
and  upon  the  record  was  convicted.  He  was 
then  taken  before  the  first  Judge,  who  had 
tried  him  upon  the  grand  larceny  charge,  and 
was  by  that  Judge  sentenced,  as  the  law  re- 
quires, to  life  Imprisonment.  We  stated  that 
the  statute  (Rem.Rev.Stat.  §  2286)  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  habitual  criminals 
who  have  twice  before  been  convicted  of 
felony,  is  not  a  supplemental  but  a  cumula- 
tive proceeding  and  does  not  require  the 
charge  of  a  substantive  crime;  that  the 
charge  of  being  an  habitual  criminal  was  an 
Independent  charge  and  not  a  continuation 
of  the  previous  prosecution  for  grand  lar- 
ceny, except  that  there  had  to  be  a  previous 
conviction  of  grand  larceny  or  some  such 
charge  before  the  subsequent  charge  would 


lie.  The  questions,  which  we  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  presented  on  that  appeal  were: 
(1)  May  the  charge  of  being  an  habitual 
criminal  be  tried  before  a  Judge  of  another 
department  of  the  court,  before  senten^jj^n 
the  third  felony  charge;  and  (2)  after 'ro^. 
vlctlon  of  being  an  habitual  criminal,  may 
the  accused  be  sent  back  fOF  sentence  to  the 
Judge  who  tried  the  last  felony  charge?  There 
was  no  question  In  that  case  of  the  right  to 
trial  by  Jury  of  the  charge  of  being  an  habit- 
ual criminal;  In  fact,  the  defendant  was 
placed  upon  trial  before  a  Jury  on  the  charge 
of  being  an  habitual  criminal. 

Contrast  Rex  v  Hunter  |1921]  1  K.B.  555, 
C.C.A.,  In  which  It  was  held  that  the  charge 
of  being  an  habitual  criminal  was  not  a 
charge  of  a  substantive  offense;  it  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  punishment 
for  the  principal  offense.  The  court  said  that 
it  followed,  therefore,  that  there  could  not  be 
separate  Juries  trying  the  two  Issues,  but  that 
the  same  Jury  which  tried  the  principal  of- 
fense must  also  try  the  issue  of  the  previous 
conviction. 

Counsel  for  the  state  cite  State  v.  LePltre 
54  Wash.  166,  103  P.  27.  18  Ann.  Cas.  922! 
which  is  cited  with  approval  in  State  v.  John- 
son. 194  Wash.  438,  78  P.  2d  561.  to  the  effect 
that  the  charge  of  being  an  habitual  crim- 
inal does  not  constitute  an  offense  In  Itself. 
but  merely  provides  an  Increased  punishment 
for  the  last  offense. 

In  State  v.  LePltre,  supra,  the  supplemen- 
tary Information  was  filed  under  the  habitual 
criminal  statute  of  1903  (chapter  86.  Laws 
of  1903,  Rem.  &  Bal.  Code.  §§2177.  2178i 
which  provided  for  trial  by  Jury  The  follow- 
ing language  from  the  opinion  in  State  v 
LePltre.  supra  |54  Wash.  166.  103  P.  28.  18 
Ann.  Cas.  922).  wTltten  by  the  author  of  the 
concurring  opinion  in  State  v.  Cotz.  supra,  is 
interesting  and  informative,  particularly  that 
portion  which  stresses  the  preservation  with- 
in the  statute  of  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
on  the  charge  of  being  an  habitual  criminal: 
"The  habitual  criminal  statute  Is  a  thing  of 
modern  creation,  and,  while  there  are  many 
rules  of  law  which  may  seem  inconsistent 
with  its  purpose  and  the  procedure  adopted 
to  compass  it.  it  is  nevertheless  sound  in 
principle  and  sustained  by  reason.  •  •  •  it 
does  no  violence  to  any  constitutional  guar- 
anty for  the  state  to  rid  itself  of  depravity 
when  Its  efforts  to  reform  have  failed.  The 
act  is  not  ex  post  facto.  It  does  not  deny  ^ilft  1 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  It  does  not  put  the^:::> 
offender  twice  in  Jeopardy.  It  does  not  inflict 
a  double  punishment  for  the  same  offen.se 
•  •  '.It  merely  provides  an  increased  punish- 
ment for  the  Itist  offense." 

All  that  we  held  in  State  ex  rel.  Edelstein 
V.  Huneke.  138  Wash.  495,  244  P  721,  was 
that  upon  the  last  conviction  of  one  accused 
of  being  an  habitual  criminal,  it  is  prema- 
ture for  the  court  to  sentence  the  accused 
fcr  the  last  offense  before  trial  and  determi- 
nation of  the  habitual  criminal  charge;  and 
that  the  accused  has  no  right  to  insist  upon 
such  sentence  and  appeal  therefrom  before 
the  other  charge  Is  determined.  On  hearing 
en  banc  we  held  (State  ex  rel.  Edelstein  v. 
Huneke.  140  Wash.  385.  249  P.  784.  250  P. 
469)  that  under  the  habitual  criminal  statute 
(Ren.Rev.Stat.  §2286).  which  makes  no 
provision  for  the  procedure,  no  constitutional 
right  of  the  accused  Is  violated  by  charging 
and  trying  the  two  Issues  separately:  in  view 
of  the  long  established  practice  in  this  state. 
and  the  fact  that  a  separate  trial  for  the 
offense  committed  Is  saved  from  the  danger 
of  prejudice  through  combining  it  with  an 
habitual  criminal  charge. 

In  State  v.  Klrkpatrlck.  181  Wash.  313.  43 
P.2d  44,  we  held  that  where  defendant  Is 
charged  In  one  Information  with  the  crimes 
of  burglary,  grand  larceny  and  of  being  an 
habitual  criminal.  It  is  prejudicial  error  tc 
place  before  the  Jury  the  habitual  criminal 
charge  during  the  trial  of  the  substantive 
offenses.  See,  also.  State  v.  Fowler,  187  Wash. 
450,  60  P.2d  83. 
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In  State  v.  Delano.  189  Wash.  230.  64  P.2d 
511,  the  defendant  appealed  from  a  convic- 
tion of  the  crime  of  forgery  and  being  an 
habitual  criminal.  We  held  that,  under  Rem 
Rev. Stat.  §  2286.  an  habitual  criminal  charge 
may  be  joined  in  the  same  information 
charging  the  substantive  offense.  If  upon  a 
separate  paper  and  not  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  jury  until  after  verdict,  when,  if 
convicted  on  the  substantive  charge,  the 
accused  may  be  tried  on  the  habitual  crimi- 
nal charge  before  the  same  Jury. 

On  a  charge  of  being  an  habitual  criminal, 
;s  the  question  of  defendant's  prior  convic- 
tion an  issue  of  fact  to  be  determined  by 
the  jury?  The  weight  of  authority  answers 
that  question,  which  is  one  of  first  Impression 
in  this  state,  in  the  affirmative. 

131  The  trial  court  recognized  that  by 
appellant's  plea  of  not  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  being  an  habitual  criminal  two  issues  of 
fact  were  presented:  (1 )  Were  there  previotts 
convictions-'  (2)  Was  appellant  the  man 
who  was  the  subject  of  those  convictions? 
It  was  incumbent  upon  the  state  to  prove 
the  necessary  elements  of  the  charge — that 
prior  judgments  of  conviction  had  been  ren- 
dered and  that  the  person  named  therein 
was  the  same  person  who  was  on  trial  for 
being  an  habitual  criminal.  The  question 
of  identity,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed,  is 
a  question  of  fact.  State  v.  Harkness.  1 
Wash.  2d  530.   96   P.   2d   460. 

1 4]  Where  previous  convictions  are  charged 
In  an  information  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  punishment  of  the  defendant, 
such  convictions  must  be  proved  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  since  the  fact  of  the  prior 
convictions  is  to  be  taken  as  an  essential 
element  of  the  offense  charged,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  aggravating  It  and  authorizing 
an  increased  punishment.  People  v.  Reese, 
258  N.Y.  89,  179  N.E.  305,  79  A.L.R.  1329. 

Commencing  at  page  59  of  vol.  58  A.L.R. , 
the  authorities  are  collected  in  support  of 
the  editor's  statement  that  on  a  charge  of 
a  second  or  subsequent  offense  the  question 
of  a  prior  conviction  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  offense  charged  and  is  an  issue 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  Jury.  The 
authorities  cited  are  the  highest  courts  of 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland.  Minnesota,  Montana.  Nebraska. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Utah  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

In  State  v.  O'NelU,  76  Mont.  626,  248  P. 
215.  It  was  held  that  In  order  to  convict 
the  defendant  of  a  subsequent  offense  and 
to  authorize  the  enhanced  punishment 
under  the  Montana  statute.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  Jury  to  pass  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prior  conviction  which  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  offense  charged  and 
this  had  to  be  done  even  If  the  defendant 
confessed  the  fact  of  the  prior  conviction. 
It  Is  stated  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
by  the  Montana  statute  the  Jury  is  re- 
quired to  fix  the  punishment  within  the 
limits  set  down  by  the  legislature;  and  the 
further  reason  is  that  no  section  of  the 
statute  provided  that  on  confession  of  the 
prior  conviction  all  knowledge  and  evidence 
thereof  must  be  kept  from  the  jury. 

In  Rex  V.  Norman  [1924].  2K.B.  315, 
C.C.A..  It  was  held  that  where  an  offender 
was  charged  with  being  an  habitual  criminal, 
and  did  not  admit  the  charge,  it  was  always 
a  question  for  the  Jury  to  determine  whether 
he  was  an  habitual  criminal. 

In  Green  Bay  Fish  Co.  v.  State.  186  Wis. 
330,  202  N.W.  667,  It  was  held  that,  in  order 
to  Impose  a  sentence  for  the  enhanced  pun- 
ishment, there  must  be  proof  of  prior  con- 
victions and  the  question  must  be  tried  by 
the  Jury;  the  court  can  not  take  judicial 
knowledge  of  such  fact,  and  to  do  so  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  accused 
to  meet  his  witnesses  face  to  face. 

In  State  v.  Smith,  129  Iowa  709,  106  N.W. 
187.  4  L.R.A.N.S.,  539,  6  Ann.  Cas,  1023,  It  was 
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held  that  the  fact  of  the  two  prior  convic- 
tions was  a  part  and  element  of  the  present 
action,  and  that  it  constituted  an  Issue  of 
fact  to  be  passed  on  by  the  Jtu-y  as  any  other 
issue  of  fact,  and  required  a  return  by  the 
jiu-y  of  a  special  finding  as  to  that  Issue. 

In  State  v.  Bailey.  165  La.  341.  115  So.  613, 
58  A.L.R.  1,  It  was  held,  under  the  Louisiana 
statute  providing  that  the  judge  may  sen- 
tence any  pyerson  convicted  for  a  second  or 
subsequent  offense  to  a  double  or  triple  pen- 
alty or  to  pyerpetual  Imprisonment  for  the 
fourth  offense,  that  the  proof  of  the  former 
convictions  must  be  heard  and  passed  on 
by  the  Jury,  since  the  jury  alone  has  author- 
ity to  subject  an  accused  party  to  a  greater 
penalty  for  the  subsequent  conviction. 

In  State  v.  Compagno,  125  La.  669.  51  So. 
681.  It  was  held  that  the  fact  of  a  prior  con- 
viction was  an  essential  element  of  the  of- 
fense charged,  for  It  was  the  basis  of  the 
sentence  for  Increasing  the  punlshmeiit;  and 
It  had  to  be  tried  and  proved  before  a  jury 
as  any  other  Issue  of  fact. 

We  note  that.  In  a  later  opinion  (State  v. 
Guldry,  169  La.  215,  217,  124  So.  832,  835) 
the  supreme  court  of  Lotiislana  ( without  no- 
ticing Its  prior  holdings)  held  that  the  stat- 
ute, providing  for  Increased  punishment  for 
second  offenders,  does  not  require  that  pro- 
ceeding to  so  punish  be  tried  by  a  jury,  since, 
though  the  questions  Involved  are  ptirely 
question's  of  fact,  they  do  not  relate  to  the 
question  of  the  gtillt  or  Innocence  of  the  de- 
fendant. The  court  said:  "The  act  Itself  does 
not  expressly  require,  nor  does  the  language 
by  fair  implication  authorize,  the  submis- 
sion to  a  jury  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  the 
defendant  was  a  second  offender." 

In  Hall  V.  State.  121  Md.  577,  89  A.  111. 
in  construing  a  statute  providing  for  an 
enhanced  punishment  for  subsequent  of- 
fenders, the  court  held  that  the  Jury  must 
find  specially  as  to  the  fact  of  a  prior  con- 
viction; that  It  was  the  province  of  the 
jury  to  consider  only  the  Identity  of  ac- 
cused with  the  person  named  in  the  former 
conviction;  that  the  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused  as  to  the  prior 
conviction  was  not  in  Issue. 

Under  §  5486  of  the  Rev.Gen.Stats..  Laws 
of  Florida,  a  first  offense  was  a  misde- 
meanor and  a  second  offense  a  felony. 
In  State  ex  rel.  LockmlUer  v.  Mayor.  88 
Fla.  96.  101  So.  228.  the  court  said  that, 
whether  the  section  Intended  to  prescribe 
merely  Increased  punishment  for  habitual 
offenders,  or  create  a  new  offense,  a  felony 
for  a  second  violation  of  the  act.  the  allega- 
tion of  a  prior  conviction  was  a  necessary 
element  In  the  so-called  felony;  that  the 
prior  conviction  was  an  element  in  the 
sense  that  the  defendant's  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  first  violation  of  the  act  was  subject 
to  inquiry  of  and  determination  by  the 
Jury  It  was  also  held  that  the  Jury  should 
find  on  each  issue,  the  alleged  principal 
offense,  and  the  prior  conviction. 

In  Osborne  v.  State.  115  Neb.  65,  211 
N.W.  179.  it  was  held  that  the  alleged  fact 
of  prior  convictions  was  an  issue  for  the 
consideration  of  and  determination  by  the 
jury  and  that  the  Identity  of  the  accused 
also  had  to  be  determined. 

Alabama  subscribes  to  the  minority 
rule.  In  Lyles  v.  State,  18  Ala.App.  62, 
88  So.  375,  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  of 
a  prior  conviction  should  not  be  submitted 
to  the  jury:  that  the  proper  and  only  thing 
to  do  after  defendant's  conviction  for  the 
second  or  subsequent  offense  is  lor  that 
fact  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
court;  for  the  court  only  has  the  right,  and 
it  Is  the  duty  of  the  court.  In  determining 
what  hard  labor  punishment  It  will  Inflict 
upon  defendant  to  ascertain  for  Itself,  from 
the  records  or  other  legitimate  source, 
whether  the  defendant  had  been  previously 
convicted  of  violation  of  the  prohibition  law. 
The  supreme  court  of  Kansas  held  In 
Levell   V.   Simpson,    142   Kan.    892,   52    P.2d 


372,  and  In  Glover  v.  Simpson,  144  Kan., 
153.  48  P.2d  73.  that  after  a  verdict  of 
guilty  Is  rendered  against  a  person  on  trial 
for  a  crime,  and  when  tact  of  his  forrrver 
conviction  is  under  Judicial  ascertainment  In 
order  to  Impose  the  proper  sentence  vipon 
him.  he  Is  not  entitled  to  a  Jury  trial  on  the 
question  whether  he  had  theretofore  been 
convicted  of  such  prior  felony. 

Commencing  at  page  365.  vol.  82.  A  L.R., 
IS  a  supplement  to  the  annotation  In  58 
A.L.R.  59.  respecting  the  right  of  trial  to 
a  Jury  of  the  issue  of  prior  conviction.  The 
following  recent  cases  are  cited  in  support 
of  the  rule  that  on  a  charce  of  subsequent 
offense  the  question  of  a  prior  conviction  la 
an  essential  element  of  the  offense  charged 
and  is  an  Issue  of  fact  to  be  determined  by 
the  jury:  State  v  McGee,  207  Iowa.  334.  221 
NW.  556:  State  v  Dalton.  MoSup..  23  S  W  2d 
1;  State  v  Schneider.  325  Mo  486,  29  SW  2d 
698;  State  v.  Breese.  326  Mo.  885.  33  S  W  2d 
919:  Johnston  v.  State.  46  Okl  Cr.  431.  287 
P  1068;  Gride^  v  State,  49  Okl  Cr  151.  295 
P.  400;  Tiptofi  V  State.  160  Tenn  664,  28 
SW.2d635.        •' 

In  State-^i?^  Cardwell.  332  Mo  790,  60  S. 
W.2d  28,  cited  at  page  228  of  116  A.L.R, 
supplementing  annotations  in  58  AL  R  59, 
and  82  A  L.R.  365.  It  is  recited  that  the  su- 
preme court  of  Missouri  held  that  the  Issue  of 
defendant's  prior  conviction  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Jury  notwithstanding  the 
defendant's  admission  as  to  such  prior 
conviction. 

The  general  rule  that  on  a  charge  of  a  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  offense  the  question  of  a 
prior  conviction  Is  an  Issue  of  fact  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Jury  was  followed  in  State  v. 
Beaudoin.  131  Me  isi,  158  A  863.  85  A  L.R. 
1101.  and  Burnham  v.  State,  127  Neb.  370, 
255  N.W.  48. 

In  Metzger  v.  State,  decided  In  1938.  214 
Ind  113.  13  NE2d  519.  It  was  held  that, 
charging  a  jury  that  It  must  find  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  defendant  was 
the  same  person  charged  to  have  been  pre- 
viously convicted,  and  also  that  the  evidence 
of  such  conviction  mtist  be  beyond  reason- 
able doubt,  was  not  erroneous. 

Page  1107  et  seq.  of  85  A.L.R  lists  the  au- 
thorities sustaining  the  position  that  the 
question  of  Identity  Is  one  of  fact  for  the 
Jury. 

"The  record  of  a  former  conviction  Is  not 
sufficient  alone  to  show  that  defendant  in 
the  present  prosecution  was  formerly  con- 
victed. It  must  be  shown  by  evidence  inde- 
pendent of  the  record  of  the  former  convic- 
tion that  the  jserson  whose  former  convlc- 
tlcn  Is  proved  Is  the  defendant  in  the  present 
pro.secutlon  The  state  has  the  burden  of 
producing  evidence  to  prove  such  identity  A 
transcript  of  former  conviction  which  falls 
to  show  jurisdiction  of  the  person  will  not 
sustain  charge  of  former  conviction.  The 
question  whether  the  person  who  was  con- 
victed at  the  former  trial  is  identical  with 
the  person  who  is  now  accused.  :ind  who  Is 
now  on  trial.  Is  for  the  Jury."  Underhill's 
Crlm.  Evidence.  4th  Ed.,  pages  1500,  1501, 
g  829. 

In  support  of  the  text  that  the  question  of 
Identity  is  for  the  Jury,  cases  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  United 
States  District  Courts  and  the  supreme  courts 
of  Georgia,  IlUnols,  Iowa.  Maine.  Minnesota. 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York.  Tennessee. 
Vermont,  Virginia  and  this  state  are  cited. 

The  habitual  criminal  statute  of  the  state 
of  Missouri  which  does  not  authorize  a  con- 
viction on  a  charge  of  being  an  habitual 
criminal  and  Itself  creates  no  offense,  but 
only  prescribes  additional  punishment  based 
on  the  offender's  crime  reads  as  follows: 
"If  any  person  convicted  of  any  offense  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary, 
or  of  any  attempt  to  commit  an  offense 
which,  if  perpetrated,  would  be  punishable 
by  imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary,  shall 
be  discharged,  either  upon  pardon  or  npon 
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compliance  with  the  sentence,  and  shall  sub- 
sequently be  convicted  of  any  offense  com- 
mitted aft«r  such  pardon  or  discharge,  he 
shall  be  punished  as  follows:  First,  if  such 
subsequent  offense  be  such  that,  upon  a 
first  conviction,  the  offender  would  be  pun- 
ishable by  Imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary 
for  life,  or  for  a  term  which  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  might  extend  to  Imprison- 
ment for  life,  then  such  person  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  life;  second,  If  such  subsequent  of- 
fense be  such  that,  upon  a  first  conviction, 
the  offender  would  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  limited  term  of  years,  then  such 
person  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
In  the  penitentiary  for  the  longest  term  pre- 
scribed upon  a  conviction  for  such  first  of- 
fense; third,  if  such  subsequent  conviction 
be  for  an  attempt  to  commit  an  offense 
which.  If  perpetrated,  would  be  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary,  the 
person  convicted  of  such  subsequent  offense 
shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five 
years."  Mo.Bev.Stats.  1919,  §  3702,  Mc.St.Ann. 
:  4461,  p.  3063. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Missouri  statute, 
like  ours,  contains  no  provision  for  trial  by 
Jury  of  the  charge  of  being  an  habitual 
criminal. 

In  State  v.  Breese,  326  Mo.  885,  33  S.W. 
2d  919,  922,  an  Information  was  filed  charg- 
ing the  defendant  with  the  theft  of  a  Ford 
automobile  and  a  prior  conviction  of  bur- 
glary and  larceny.  The  supreme  court 
held  that  the  habitual  criminal  act  quoted 
above  does  not  authorize  a  conviction 
on  a  charge  of  being  an  habitual  criminal 
or  of  Itself  create  a  crime,  but  If  Its  es- 
sential elements  are  present  and  proved  It 
prescribes  a  grejiter  punishment  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Jury  that  defendant  Is 
guilty  of  the  offense  on  trial;  and  that  the 
issue  of  the  defendant's  prior  conviction 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Jury  notwithstand- 
ing his  admission  as  to  it.  The  court  said: 

"Section  3702,  Revised  Statutes  1919. 
Is  known  as  the  Habitual  Criminal  Act. 
However,  it  does  not  authorize  a  convic- 
tion on  a  charge  of  being  an  habitual  crim- 
inal, and  Itself  creates  no  offense,  but  only 
prescribes  additional  punishment  based  on 
the  offender's  crime.  State  v.  Collins,  266 
Mo.  93,  180  S.W.  866. 

"With  the  above  section  emd  our  in- 
terpretation of  It  probably  In  mind,  the  de- 
fendant, after  the  swearing  of  the  Jury 
and  without  their  presence,  prior  to  the 
state's  opening  statement,  offered  to  admit 
the  previous  conviction  of  defendant  as 
charged,  his  sentence  and  compliance  there- 
with and  discharge  from  the  penitentiary, 
and.  In  pursuance  to  said  offer,  requested 
the  court  to  require  the  state's  attorneys  to 
refrain  from  informing  the  Jury  of  said 
former  conviction  by  mentioning  It  In 
their  opening  statement  or  by  reading  the 
portion  of  the  Information  referring  to  It 
or  by  Introducing  evidence  relative  there- 
to, and  authorized  the  court  to  Instruct 
the  Jury  that.  If  he  was  found  guilty  on 
the  charge  of  stealing  Townsend's  car, 
they  were  to  assess  defendant's  punish- 
ment at  twenty-five  years'  imprisonment  In 
the  state  penitentiary.  The  theory  of  de- 
fendant was  that  his  offer  to  the  court 
covered  all  that  the  State  expected  to  prove, 
and  that  evidence  as  to  his  former  convic- 
tion would  only  prejudice  and  Inflame 
their  minds  against  defendant  as  to  the 
charge  on  trial. 

"Defendant  was  on  trial  for  a  felony, 
that  of  participating  In  the  theft  of  a 
motor  car.  It  Is  true  that  section  3702 
of  itself  creates  no  offense,  but.  If  Its  es- 
sential elements  are  present  and  proved, 
It  does  prescribe  a  greater  punishment  upon 
the  Jury  finding  defendant  guilty  of  the 
offense  on  trial. 

"The  finding  of  facts,  under  our  procedure, 


Is  the  function  of  the  Jury,  and  this  In- 
cludes the  ultimate  finding  of  guilt,  and 
primarily  the  assessment  of  the  punishment. 
In  a  felony  case,  a  defendant  cannot  consent 
to  a  trial  before  the  court  without  the  In- 
tervention of  a  Jury.  State  v.  Talken.  316  Mo. 
596.  292  S.W.  32.  In  effect,  the  courts  assent 
to  defendant's  offer  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  a  trial  in  part  before  the  court  and 
an  usurpation  of  the  function  of  the  Jury.  It 
would  have  resulted  in  the  cause  being  tried 
partly  by  the  court  and  partly  by  the  Jury. 
Notwithstanding  defendant's  tentative  ad- 
mission. It  was  the  function  of  the  Jury  to 
pass  upon  defendant's  previous  conviction, 
and  the  court's  consent  to  the  offer  would 
have  usurped  that  function.  To  sustain  a 
conviction  under  section  3702,  supra.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  state  to  plead  and  prove 
the  essential  elements  of  said  section,  and 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Jury  to  find  them. 
State  V.  Schneider  [325  Mo".  486]  29  S.W. 
(2d)  698;  State  v.  Dalton  (Mo.  Sup.)  23 
S.W.  (2d)  1.  The  assessment  of  the  punish- 
ment was  primarily  a  function  of  the  Jury, 
subject  to  their  discretion  and  finding  with- 
in the  limits  fixed  by  the  statute,  and  we 
think  the  Jur>'  were  entitled  to  know  and 
have  before  them  every  essential  fact  that 
would  tend  to  aid  them  In  determining  the 
punishment."  State  v.  Breese,  326  Mo.  885. 
33  S.W.2d  919. 

The  constitution  (Art.  I.  §21.  State  Con- 
stitution) guarantees  that  the  'right  of 
trial  by  Jury  shall  remain  Inviolate,"  but 
the  legislature  may  provide  for  waiving  of 
the  Jury  in  civil  cases  where  the  consent  of 
the  parties  interested  Is  given  thereto. 

|51  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  authority  in 
support  of  the  statement  that  the  word 
"inviolate,"  as  used  in  the  above-quoted 
constitutional  provision,  means  freedom 
from  substantial  impairment.  The  question 
whether  the  legislature  may  provide  for 
waiving  of  the  Jury  in  criminal  cases  Is  not 
before  us.  Neither  are  we  confronted  by  the 
question  whether  a  defendant  In  a  criminal 
case  may  waive  trial  by  Jury.  The  word  "In- 
violate." as  employed  In  the  above-quoted 
section,  does  not  prohibit  modification  of 
the  details  of  administration  which  does  not 
affect  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury, 
a  right  some  times  figuratively  designated 
as  "the  Jewel  of  Anglo-Saxon  Jurispru- 
dence." 

[6,  71  Under  the  above-quoted  section  of 
our  constitution  the  courts  cannot  trench 
on  the  province  of  the  jury  upon  questions 
of  fact.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Jury — 
not  the  court — to  settle  disputed  Issues  of 
fact.  The  Jury  does  not  determine  the  guilt 
or  Innocence  of  the  accused  of  the  previous 
crimes  charged.  The  Issues  of  fact  were 
whether  there  were  previous  convictions  and 
whether  appellant  was  the  subject  of  those 
convictions.  On  a  charge  of  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense,  the  question  of  a  prior  con- 
viction Is  an  Issue  of  fact  to  be  determined 
by  the  Jury. 

18]  The  Inclusion  in  the  1903  habitual 
criminal  statute  (Rem  &  Bal.  Code.  §§  2177. 
2178)  of  a  provision  for  trial  by  Jury  was 
merely  declaratory  of  the  right  the  defend- 
ant had  When  that  statute  was  repealed  in 
1909  (Rem.Rev.Stat.  §2286)  the  omission 
from  the  pre.sent  habitual  criminal  statute 
(Rem.Rev.Stat.  §  2286)  of  the  provision  for 
trial  by  Jury  of  the  charge  of  being  an  habit- 
ual criminal  did  not  thereby  divest  the  ap- 
pellant of  his  right  to  trial  by  Jury  of  the 
disputed  Issues  of  fact. 

[9]  Finally.  It  is  contended  that  the  court 
erred  In  not  requiring  proof  that  appellant 
had  been  released  from  the  Utah  state  peni- 
tentiary. The  assignment  is  without  sub- 
stantial merit.  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
appellant  was  present  in  court,  which  Is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  his  release;  how- 
ever. If  appellant  Is  again  placed  on  trial, 
doubtless  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  ap- 
pellant's confinement  In  and  discharge  from 


the  Utah  state  penitentiary  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  Judgment  is  reversed. 

Blake,  C.  J.,  and  Stelnert,  Robinson,  and 
Simpson,  JJ.,  concur. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  discussed  one  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  and  the  conference  re- 
port— namely,  section  23-111.  When  I 
first  saw  the  original  version  of  the  bill, 
I  said  that  it  was  just  as  full  of  injus- 
tices and  of  unconstitutional  provisions 
as  a  mangy  hound  dog  is  of  fleas.  I  think 
I  have  demonstrated  here  this  morning, 
in  my  discussion  of  section  23-111,  that 
that  statement  is  just  as  true  now,  at  the 
time  the  Senate  is  asked  to  place  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  this  section,  as  it 
was  when  the  bill  was  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  introduced. 

To  be  sure,  after  about  a  year's  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  this  kind  and  after 
3  months'  deliberations  on  the  part  of 
the  conference  committee,  some  of  the 
iniquitous  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
been  removed.  But  here  is  one  section 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  says  that  no 
man  can  be  punished  as  an  infamous 
criminal  unless  he  first  has  been  in- 
dicted by  a  grand  jury;  that  no  man  can 
be  convicted  of  a  crime  or  punished  as 
a  criminal  unless  he  is  first  convicted  by 
the  verdict  of  a  petit  jury.  This  section 
not  only  contradicts  these  two  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  but  also  says  that  the 
burden  of  proving  the  iimocence  of  the 
man  is  on  the  man — the  accused  and  not 
the  prosecution — and  it  says  that  he  is 
to  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself. 

I  have  discussed  this  section  at  length, 
to  show  that  the  no-ki^ock  provisions 
and  the  preventive  detention  provisions 
are  not  the  only  inequitle"§Nin  this  bill. 

NO-KNOCK  SEARCHES    | 

I  wish  to  discuss  at  this  tim)b  the  pro- 
visions about  no-knock.  In  my/ judgment, 
the  fourth  amendment  and  the  doctrine 
that  every  man's  home  is  or  soould  be  his 
castle  arise  out  of  what  may  i>e  correctly 
described  as  the  greatest  longing  of  the 
human  heart.  In  all  the  countries  and  all 
the  generations  of  the  peoplp  from  whom 
we  draw  our  blood  and  our  l^ws  and  our 
literature  and  our  religlon\^we  have  . 
found  that  one  of  the  great  hungers-oi 
the  human  heart  has  been  for  a  place 
where  a  man  could  flee  from  the  world, 
where  he  could  communicate  with  the 
members  of  his  family,  and  where  he 
could  converse  with  his  God,  free  from 
molestation  by  any  individual  or  by  gov- 
ernment itself.  So  we  find  in  the  early 
days  of  the  common  law  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  laid  down,  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  that  a  man's  home  was  his  castle, 
that  a  man  had  a  right  to  use  any  means 
necessary  to  prevent  anyone  from  in- 
truding on  his  home  without  his  consent. 

The  principles  of  the  common  law  lay 
it  down  that  a  man  commits  only 
justifiable  homicide  when  he  kills 
another  to  prevent  him  from  forcibly  In- 
truding himself  into  his  home.  Of  course, 
this  rule  is  subject  to  certain  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  law;  but  this  common 
law  said  that  even  an  officer  of  the  law 
had  no  right  and  had  no  power  to  In- 
trude into  a  man's  home  against  the  will 
of  that  man,  unless  he  first  knocked  at 
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the  door  of  that  house.  Identified  him- 
self as  an  officer  of  the  law,  advised  the 
occupants  of  the  house  of  his  purpose 
in  being  there,  and  gave  them  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  open  the  door  and 
admit  him. 

The  desire  to  have  a  place  to  which 
one  can  fiee  from  the  world  is  one  of 
the  most  passionate  hungers  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  Prophet 
Mlcah,  for  he  had  something  to  say  on 
this  subject  on  the  day  when  the  people 
were  going  to  go  up  the  mountain  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  I  read  from  chapter  4. 

But  in  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  established  In  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  It  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills; 
and  people  shall  flow  unto  It. 

2  And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say. 
Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  In  his  paths:  for  the  law  shall 
go  forth  of  Zlon,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem. 

3  And  he  shall  Judge  among  many  people, 
and  rebuke  stJong  nations  afar  off;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  Into  prunlnghooks:  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

I  come  now  to  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
Micah  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention: 

4  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig  tree;  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  hath  spoken  if. 

So  according  to  the  Prophet  Mlcah, 
"the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath 
spoken  it."  He  h£is  said  that  every  man 
shall  have  a  right  to  "sit  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig  tree,  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid." 

That  Is  what  religion  has  to  say  on 
this  subject. 

Some  time  ago,  I  mentioned  that  the 
excuse  being  made  for  passage  of  this 
bill  containing  the  no-knock  provision  is 
the  same  excuse  which  is  always  made 
for  every  infringement  upon  human  lib- 
erty. I  have  quoted  the  remark  which  the 
distinguished  statesman  William  Pitt 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons several  generations  ago,  and  now 
I  should  like  to  quote  another  remark  of 
his  which  is  apropos  to  this  subject  of 
the  no- knock  provision. 

On  another  occasion,  William  Pitt 
stood  upon  the  floor  of  Parliament  and 
opposed  a  no-knock  bill.  The  British  Par- 
liament had  placed  an  excise  tax  on  cider 
and  those  charged  with  collecting  the 
revenues  of  the  realm  had  reported  that 
it  was  difficult  to  enforce  the  excise  tax 
on  cider  and  the  only  way  to  enforce  It 
was  to  let  them  enter  a  man's  house 
without  knocking,  to  let  them  enter  the 
house  like  burglars,  to  let  them  enter  the 
house  like  law-enforcement  officers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  able  to 
enter,  if  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  becomes  law. 

William  Pitt  was  a  man  who  recognized 
that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
liberty  and  he  stood  up  on  the  floor  of 
Parliament  and  opposed  the  proposal 
that  would  allow  no-knock  entry  because 
it  was  necessary  to  enforce  the  tax  laws 
of  England. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  proposal,  WUliam  Pitt  had 


this  to  say — and  if  I  had  the  power  I 
would  write  these  words  indelibly  upon 
the  hearts  of  every  legislator  in  this  Na- 
tion, including  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  they  consider  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill. 

He  said: 

The  poorest  man  may.  In  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind 
naay  blow  through  It.  The  storm  may  enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter.  All  his  force  dares  not  cross  the 
threshold  of  that  ruined  tenement. 

In  these  words,  William  Pitt  was  pro- 
claiming what  has  always  been  one  of 
the  proudest  boasts  made  by  our  law, 
that  every  man's  home  is  his  castle.  That 
has  been  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  at  the  Federal  level  but  also  at 
the  State  level  ever  since  George  Wash- 
ington took  his  first  oath  of  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  have  a  proposal, 
made  in  the  good  year  of  our  Lord  1970, 
that  a  man's  home  shall  no  longer  be 
his  castle,  that  any  officer  of  the  law 
having  the  power  to  make  an  arrest  or  to 
execute  a  search  warrant,  shall  have  the 
legal  power  to  enter  the  home  of  any 
citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
like  manner  in  which  a  burglar  now  il- 
legally enters  the  homes  of  people  to  rob 
them — in  other  words,  by  threat  or 
stealth  or  by  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
newspaper  clipping,  and  it  reads: 
No-Knock  Raidehs:  Asmzd  Peince  Georges 
DEPtJTiES  Smash  Into  Weong   Home 

A  Prince  Georges  County  woman  was 
awakened  about  1  ajn.  yesterday  by  a  crew 
of  armed  county  deputy  sheriffs  who  had 
broken  Into  her  apartment  with  a  sledge 
hammer. 

MaJ.  Daniel  D.  Ballard  of  the  Prince 
Georges  County  sheriff's  office  yesterday  con- 
firmed the  incident  but  said  It  was  all  a 
mistake. 

He  said  that  a  squad  from  the  sheriff's  of- 
fice conducting  a  drug  raid  had  divided  Into 
three  sections  In  order  to  assure  surprise. 

That  is  what  no-knock  is  for,  all  right, 
to  assure  surprise. 

It  surely  must  have  been  a  surprise  to 
the  lady,  to  have  someone  knock  down 
her  door  at  1  a.m.  in  the  morning  with 
a  sledge  hammer. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  need  not 
bother  with  the  thought  that  their  doors 
will  be  knocked  down  with  a  sledge  ham- 
mer at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  If  the 
District,  of  Columbia  crime  bill  becomes 
law,  because  everyone  knows  whose  doors 
are  going  to  be  knocked  down. 

They  are  going  to  be  the  poor,  the 
humble,  and  the  helpless,  not  persons  of 
aflBuence  or  political  power. 

I  continue  to  read : 

He  said  that  a  squad  from  the  sheriff's 
office  conducting  a  drug  raid  had  divided 
Into  three  sections  In  order  to  assure  sur- 
prise and  to  cover  all  entrances  to  a  nearby 
apartment  that  was  the  actual  target  of  the 
raid. 

Ballard  said  that  one  section  blundered 
Into  the  apartment  of  Margaret  O.  Malloy. 
That  section  had  been  assigned  to  enter 
through  the  rear  of  the  apartment  that  was 
to  be  raided  and  erred  because  there  were 
no  numeral  markers  there,  Ballard  said. 

Mrs.  Malloy,  58,  who  lives  at  7308  Forest 
Rd.  with  her  son  John,  23.  came  into  the 
living  room  to  find  a  half-dozen  men  armed 


with  pistols  and  with  blackjacks  protruding 
from  their  rear  pockets.  They  were  wearing 
civilian  clothes,  not  uniforms. 

I  guess  that  was  another  way  they  had 
of  surprising  people. 

I  continue  to  read: 

As  Mrs.  Malloy  recounted  the  incident  yes- 
terday, she  said  she  found  herself  staring 
down  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  held  by  a  crouch- 
ing man  who  wore  a  bandolier  across  his 
sports  shirt. 

"My  God.  what's  happened?"  asked  Mrs. 
Malloy,  shaking,  as  she  later  said,  "like  a 
leaf." 

"This  la  a  raid.  We're  Prince  George's 
County  sheriffs."  a  spokesman  for  the  group 
told  her,  she  said. 

"Isn't  this  7302  Forest  Rd.?"  he  asked. 

"No."  answered  Mrs.  Malloy's  son.  "Thla 
Is  7308,"  she  recounted. 

"We've  got  the  wrong  apartment.  I'll  be 
right  back  and  explain,"  the  spokesman  told 
her. 

If  we  pass  this  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill,  they  will  have  a  better  ex- 
planation to  give  for  raids  when  they 
knock  people's  doors  down  with  sledge 
hammers.  They  can  say  that  this  honor- 
able body,  this  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  the  U.S.  Senate,  authorized 
them  to  do  it.  They  will  have  a  better 
explanation  in  the  eyes  of  some  people. 
But  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  worse.  I 
would  a  whole  lot  rather  not  have  Prince 
Georges  County  sheriffs  or  law-enforce-  • 
ment  officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
break  into  the  homes  of  people  with 
sledge  hammers  at  1  o'clock  In  the  tnom- 
Ing  without  any  consent,  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  I  affirm  here  and 
now  that  they  will  not  get  my  consent  to 
do  so. 

So,  if  they  tell  the  truth  in  the  future, 
they  will  have  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carohna  attempted  to  pre- 
vent episodes  of  this  kind. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Mrs.  Malloy  and  her  thoroughly  awakened 
neighbors  then  watched  the  group  make  Its 
way  to  the  nearby  apartment. 

They  saw  the  search  party  go  to  7302  Forest 
Rd.  to  a  tliird  floor  apartment  similar  to  Mrs. 
Malloy's. 

Mrs.  Malloy  and  her  neighbors  said  they 
could  bear  screams  and  an  unexplained  shot 
as  they  saw  pictures  being  removed  from 
the  walls  and  vases  smashed,  she  said. 

Ballard  said  that  at  the  second  address 
eight  arrests  were  made  and  that  (2,500  worth 
of  heroin  and  other  illegal  drugs  were  seized. 
After  the  raid,  a  deputy  returned  to  apologize 
to  Mrs.  Malloy,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Malloy  said  she  believes  In  upholding 
the  law  but  that  she  hopes  the  sheriff  will 
be  more  carefiU  next  time. 

"I  have  high  blood  pressure,"  she  scUd. 

I  am  afraid  I  will  acquire  high  blood 
pressure,  because  It  almost  gives  me  high 
blood  pressure  to  hear  it  solemnly  advo- 
cated in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  we  do  away  with  the  boast  of  our  law 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle  and  that 
we  allow  officers  of  the  law  and  make  It 
legal  for  officers  of  the  law  to  enter  houses 
of  our  citizens  in  like  manner  to  that  In 
which  burglars  now  and  have  always  en- 
tered them. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
of  course,  that  they  say  these  are  bad 
men  and  that  we  are  after  bad  men.  Of 
course,  sometimes  they  are  good  ladles 
like  Mrs.  Malloy. 

I  will  read  from  the  opinion  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
Miller  against  United  States,  reported  In 
volume  2,  lawyers'  edition  of  the  Supreme 
Court  reports,  second  series,  at  page  1332 
as  to  what  the  law  says.  It  is  al.so  report- 
ed in  the  official  edition  of  the  reports  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  357  U.S.  at  page 
301. 

Speaking  of  an  act  of  Congress  appli- 
cable to  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is 
to  be  done  away  with  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill — this  statute  which 
requires  an  officer  to  notify  occupants  of 
the  house  of  his  presence  and  purpose 
before  he  enters — the  Supreme  Court 
says: 

"Congress,  codifying  a  tradition  embedded 
In  Anglo-American  law,  has  declared  In  §  3109 
the  reverence  ot  the  law  for  the  Individual's 
right  of  privacy  in  his  house."  Every  house- 
holder, the  good  and  the  bad.  the  guilty  and 
the  Innocent.  Is  entitled  to  the  protection 
designed  to  secure  the  common  interest 
against  unlawful  invasion  of  the  house  The 
petitioner  could  not  be  lawfully  arrested  In 
his  home  by  officers  breaking  in  without  first 
giving  him  notice  of  their  authority  and 
purpose.  Because  the  petitioner  did  not  re- 
ceive that  ndilce  before  the  officers  broke  the 
door  to  Invade  his  home,  the  arrest  was  un- 
lawful, and  the  evidence  seized  should  have 
been  suppressed. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  much  to  say  about  the  boast  of  our 
law  that  every  man's  home  in  his  castle. 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous"  con- 
sent that  a  complete  copy  of  the  opinion 
in  Minner  against  United  States  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[357  us  301.  2  L  ed  2d  1332.  78  S  Ct  1190. 
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SUMMARY 

Petitioner  was  convicted  of  federal  nar- 
cotics offenses  In  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  followine;  .i  prosecu- 
tion in  which  he  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
suppre.ss  evidence  consisting  of  marked  cur- 
rency found  in  his  apartment  after  his  ar- 
rest Petitioner's  contention  was  that  the 
currency  was  unlawfully  seized,  since  its 
seizure  followed  the  breaking  of  his  door 
bj  police  officers  who  sought  to  arrest  him 
without  warrant,  and  the  officers,  before 
breaking  the  door,  had  not  informed  him 
of  their  purpose  in  demanding  admission. 
The  conviction  was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  (100  App  DC  302,  244  F2d 
750). 

On  certiorari,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  Judgment  below.  Bren- 
N.\N.  J  .  speaking  for  six  members  of  the 
court,  held  that  the  arrest  was  unlawful, 
and  the  currency  seized  thereafter  inad- 
missible In  evidence,  since  the  police  offi- 
cers had  not  expressly  demanded  admission 
or  stated  the  purpose  for  their  presence 
before  breaking  defendant's  door,  and  the 
evidence  did  not  warrant  a  finding  that  the 
facts  known  to  the  officers  Justified  them  In 
being  virtually  certain  that  defendant  knew 
their  purpose  so  that  an  announcement 
thereof  would  have  been  a  useless  gesture. 

Harlan.  J.,  concurred  In  the  result. 

Clark.  J.,  Joined  by  Bwrton,  J.,  dissented, 
asserting  that  the  evidence  supported  the 
finding  of  the  court  below  that  defendant, 
at  the  time  the  police  entered  his  apartment. 


already   fully    understood    who    the   officers 
were  and  that  they  sought  to  arrest  him. 
headnotes 
Classified   to   U.S.   Supreme  Court  Digest, 
Annotated. 

Arrest  §  2 — without  warrant 

1.  Under  the  law  of  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia, peace  officers  having  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  felony  Is  being,  or  has  been, 
committed,  are  empowered  to  arrest  without 
a  warrant. 

Courts  §§  625,  782 — arrest  without  warrant — 
law  governing 

2.  The  lawfulness  of  an  arrest,  without 
warrant,  for  violation  of  federal  law.  by  .state 
peace  officers,  or  by  peace  officers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  to  be  determined  by 
reference  to  stare  law,  or  the  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  respectively. 

District  of  Columbia  §  7 — local  laws 

3.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  not  to  interfere  with  local 
rules  of  law  fashioned  by  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Appeal  and  Error  §  380 — from  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court — arrest   uithout   warrant 


4.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  will 
review  a  Judgment  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, affirming  a  conviction  of  crime  In  the 
District  Court  following  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence obtained  by  District  of  Columbia  peace 
officers  who.  defendant  alleges,  illegally  en- 
tered his  apartment  to  execute  an  arrest 
without  w.irrant  for  violation  of  federal  law. 
where  the  government  concedes  that  the 
validity  of  the  entry  to  execute  the  arrest 
must  be  tested  by  criteria  Identical  with 
those  embodied  in  the  provisions  of  18  USC 
§  3109.  dealing  with  entry  to  execute  a  search 
warrant,  and  these  stiitutory  requirements 
are  substantially  identical  to  those  Judicially 
developed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Arrest  §  1 — breaking  door 
5    At  common   law.   the  authority  of  law 
officers  to  break  the  door  of  a  house  to  effect 
an  arrest  was  drastically  limited. 

Arrest  §  1 — breaking  door 

6.  Law  officers  cannot  break  the  door  of  a 
house  to  effect  an  arrest  where  they  do  not 
first  state  their  authority  and  purpose  for 
demanding  admission. 

Arrest  §§  1.  2— breaking  door 

7.  The  requirement  that,  for  the  breaking 
of  a  door  to  effect  an  arrest  to  be  lawful,  the 
officer  mixst  first  state  his  authority  and  pur- 
pose for  demanding  admission.  Is  applicable 
whether  the  arrest  Is  to  be  made  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant,  or  the  officers  are  authorized 
to  make  an  arrest  for  a  felony  without  a 
warrant. 

.4rrest  5  1 — breaking  of  door — sufficiency  of 
announcement 

8.  Although  the  rule  that  if  an  arrest  fol- 
lowing the  breaking  of  a  door  is  to  be  lawful 
the  officer  must  first  state  his  authority  and 
purpose  for  demanding  admission  requires 
notice  in  the  form  of  an  express  announce- 
ment by  the  officer  of  his  purpose  for  de- 
manding admission,  the  burden  of  making  an 
express  announcement  is  slight. 

Arrest  S  1 — breaking  door — sufficency  of 
announcement 

9.  To  the  extent  that  the  requirement  that 
if  an  arrest  following  the  breaking  of  a  door 
is"  to  be  lawful  the  arresting  officers  must 
p'reviously  have  announced  the  purpose  of 
their  demand  for  admission  is  satisfied  when 
the  facts  known  to  the  arresting  officers 
Justify  them  In  being  virtually  certain  that 
the  person  to  be  arrested  already  knows  their 
purpose  so  that  an  announcement  would  be 
a  useless  gesture,  no  such  satisfaction  of  the 


requirement  Is  shown  by  proof  that  police 
officers  broke  defendant's  door  and  arrested 
him  following  his  attempt  to  bar  their  entry 
after  they  had  Identified  themselves  as  police, 
where  ( 1 )  defendant's  act  Is  Interpretable  as 
the  expected  reaction  of  any  citizen  to  a  de- 
mand for  entry  by  persons  who  are  not  shown 
to  have  been  In  uniform  and  who  spoke  the 
word  "police"  in  very  low  tones:  (2)  the  ar- 
resting officers  were  aware  of  defendant's 
Ignorance  of  the  events  leading  to  their  at- 
tempt to  arrest  him;  and  (3)  although  cur- 
rency marked  by  the  police  was  found  la 
defendant's  apartment  following  the  entry, 
defendant  did  not  know  that  It  was  marked. 

Search  and  seizure  §  3 — legality 

10.  A  search  Is  not  to  be  made  legal  by 
what  It  turns  up;  In  law  It  is  good  or  bad 
when  it  starts  and  does  not  change  char- 
acter from  Its  success. 

Criminal  law   §   46 — rights  of  accused — fair 
procedure 

11.  Insistence  upon  observance  by  law  offi- 
cers of  traditional  fair  procedural  require- 
ments Is,  from  the  long  point  of  view,  best 
calculated  to  contribute  to  achieving  law 
and  order:  however  much  In  a  particular  case 
insistence  upon  such  requirements  may  ap- 
pear as  a  technicality  that  Insures  to  the 
benefit  of  a  guilty  person,  the  history  of  the 
criminal  law  proves  that  tolerance  of  short- 
cut methods  In  law  enforcement  Impairs  Its 
enduring  effectiveness. 

Search  and  setsure  §  3 — invasion  of  house 

12.  Every  householder,  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  guilty  and  the  Innocent.  Is  entitled 
to  the  protection  designed  to  secure  the 
common  Interest  against  unlawful  Invasion 
of  the  house. 

Evidence      §  681 — wrongful      sei3ure — arreU 
without   warrant — breaking  door 

13.  In  a  prosecution  for  federal  crime  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  error  to  admit 
In  evidence  marked  currency  found  In  the 
defendant's  apartment  where  the  currency 
was  seized  by  police  officers  who  entered  the 
apartment  In  order  to  effect  an  arrest  of  de- 
fendant without  warrant,  the  entry  was  made 
by  the  breaking  of  defendant's  door,  and  the 
police  officers,  before  breaking  the  door,  did 
nothing  to  inform  the  defendant  of  their  pur- 
pose in  demanding  admission  other  than  to 
Identify  themselves  as  police  [See  annotO' 
tion  reference] 

APPEARANCES  OP  COUNSEL 

De  Long  Harris,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
argued  the  cause  for  petitioner. 

Leonard  B.  Sand,  of  Washington.  DC, 
argued  the  cause  for  respondent. 

Briefs  of  Counsel,  p  2126,  Infra. 
annotation  reference 

Admissibility  of  evidence  obtained  by  Il- 
legal search  and  seizure,  93  L  ed  1797.  90  L 
ed  145,  98  L  ed  581,  100  L  ed  239.  50  ALR2d 
581. 

OPINION    OF   THE   COtTRT 

1357  us  302]  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Petitioner.  Wllliana  Miller,  together  with 
Bessie  Byrd  and  her  brother.  Arthur  R 
Shepherd,  was  tried  and  convicted  in  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  conspiracy  to  commit  violations,  and 
violations,  of  the  federal  n  rcotlcs  laws.  26 
USC  §  4707a;  21  USC  §  174;  18  USC  §  371. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  affirmed,  one  Judge  dissent- 
ing, 100  App  DC  302.  244  F2d  750.  We 
granted  certiorari,  353  US  957.  1  L  ed  2d  908. 
77  S  Ct  867,  to  determine  whether  evidence 
seized  at  the  time  of  petitioner's  arrest  was 
properly  admitted  against  the  petitioner.  The 
evidence  was  $100  of  marked  currency  which 
was  seized  by  the  federal  officers  who  arrested 
the  petitioner  and  Bessie  Byrd  at  their  apart- 
ment. 

On  March  25,  1955,  at  1:35  a.m..  Clifford 
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Reed  was  arrested,  under  an  arrest  warrant, 
on  a  Washington.  DC.  street  on  suspicion 
of  narcotics  offenses.  Reed  revealed  to  Wil- 
son, a  federal  narcotics  agent,  that  he  pur- 
chased heroin  In  lOO-capsule  quantities  from 
the  petitioner  through  Shepherd.  Agent  Wil- 
son knew  of  the  petitioner  as  one  who  had 
trafficked  in  narcotics  and  had  been  con- 
victed for  a  narcotics  offense  in  1953.  Reed 
said  that  he  was  to  meet  Shepherd  later  that 
morning  to  make  a  purchase.  Agent  Wilson 
enlisted  his  aid  to  apprehend  Shepherd  and 
the  jjetltloner.  About  3  a.m.  another  federal 
narcotics  agent,  Lewis,  carrying  $100  of 
marked  currency,  went  with  Reed  In  a  taxi- 
cab  to  Shepherd's  home.  Reed  Introduced 
Lewis  to  Shepherd  as  a  buyer.  Shepherd  ac- 
cepted the  $100  and  agreed  to  secure  100 
capsules  of  heroin  from  the  petitioner  and 
deliver  them  to  Lewis  at  Reed's  apartment. 
Shepherd  proceeded  alone  In  the  taxlcab  to 
the  petitioner's  apartment. 

1 357  US  303)  The  taxlcab  was  followed  by 
agent  Wilson,  officer  Wurms  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  Department,  and  other  officers  In 
police  cars.=  Shepherd  was  seen  to  leave  the 
taxlc.ib  In  front  of  the  apartment  house 
where  the  petitioner  and  Bessie  Byrd -occu- 
pied a  two-room-and-bath  basement  apart- 
ment. The  taxlcab  waited.  Shepherd  entered 
the  basement  but  agent  Wilson,  who  looked 
Into  the  basement  hall,  could  not  see  where 
he  went  Shepherd  came  out  of  the  basement 
within  a  few  minutes  and  re-entered  the 
taxlcab.  The  taxlcab  was  proceeding  toward 
Reed's  apartment  when  the  officers  following 
in  the  police  cars  Intercepted  it.  Shepherd 
was  arrested  and  searched.  He  did  not  have 
the  marked  bills  on  his  person  but  admitted 
to  agent  Wilson  and  officer  Wurms  that  a 
package  ol  100  capsules  of  narcotic;;  found 
under  the  taxlcab's  front  seat  was  put  there 
by  him  when  the  police  cars  stopped  the  taxi- 
cab.  He  said  that  he  had  taken  the  package 
from  behind  a  fire  extinguisher  In  the  base- 
ment hall  where  he  had  been  sent  by  a  'fel- 
low" with  Reed  who  had  promised  him  $10 
for  getting  it. 

The  federal  officers  returned  immediately 
to  the  apartment  building.  About  3:45  a.m 
agent,  Wilson  and  officer  Wurms  went  to  the 
door  of  the  petitioner's  apartment.  Officer 
Wurms  knocked  and.  upon  the  inquiry  from 
within — "Who's  there?" — replied  in  a  low 
voice,  "Police."  The  petitioner  opened  the 
door  on  an  attached  door  cnaln  and  asked 
what  the  officers  were  doing  there.  Before 
either  responded,  he  attempted  to  close  the 
door.  Thereupon,  according  to  officer  Wurms. 
"we  put  our  hands  inside  the  door  and  pulled 
and  ripped  the  chain  off.  [357  US  304]  and 
entered."  •  The  officers  had  no  arrest  or  search 
warrant.  They  did  not  expressly  demand  ad- 
mission or  state  their  purpose  for  their 
presence,'  nor  did  they  place  the  petitioner 
under  arrest  until  after  they  entered  the 
apartment. 

Bessie  Byrd  was  also  arrested  In  the  apart- 
ment and  turned  over  the  cash  she  had  in 
her  housecoat.  The  cash  Included  $34  of  the 
marked  currency.  After  an  extended  search 
the  remaining  $66  of  marked  currency  was 
found,  some  in  a  hatbox  in  a  closet,  and  the 
rest  within  the  covers  of  a  bed  in  the  bed- 
room. 

The  Government  contends  that  there  was 
probable  cause  for  arresting  the  petitioner 
and  that  the  marked  currency  [357  US  305) 
was  properly  admitted  In  evidence  because 
It  was  seized  as  an  Incident  to  a  lawful 
arrest.  Harris  v  United  States.  331  US  145. 
91  L  ed  1399.  67  S  Ct  1098.  The  petitioner's 
argument  breaks  down  into  three  conten- 
tions: (1)  that  the  officers  had  no  probable 
cause  to  arrest  the  petitioner  without  a  war- 
rant; (2)  that  the  search  was  not  Justified 
as  being  an  incident  of  a  lawful  arrest:  (3) 
that  thL  arrest,  and  therefore  the  search, 
was  in  any  event  unlawful  because  the  officers 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


broke  the  door  of  petitioner's  home  without 
first  giving  notice  of  their  authority  and  pur- 
pose In  demanding  admission.  If  any  one  of 
these  contentions  prevails,  it  Is  agreed  that 
the  marked  money  was  Inadmissible  in  evi- 
dence. In  the  view  we  take,  we  need  consider 
only  petitioner's  third  contention. 

The  lawfulness  of  the  arrest  of  petitioner 
depends  upon  the  power  of  the  arresting  of- 
ficers to  "break"  the  doors  of  a  home  in  order 
to  arrest  without  warrant  persons  suspected 
of  having  committed  narcotics  offenses. 
Agent  Wilson  did  not  have  statutory  au- 
thority to  arrest  without  a  warrant  although 
officer  Wurms.  as  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  iHeadnote  2) ,  did 
have  such  authority.'  This  Court  has  said.  In 
the  similar  circumstance  of  an  arrest  for 
violation  of  federal  law  by  state  p>eace  offi- 
cers, that  the  lawfulness  of  the  arrest  with- 
out warrant  is  to  be  determined  by  reference 
to  state  law.  United  States  v  Dl  Re,  332  US 
581,  589,  92  L  ed  210,  217,  68  S  Ct  222;  John- 
son V  United  States,  333  US  10.  15,  92  L  ed 
436.  441.  68  S  Ct  367.  By  like  reasoning  the 
validity  of  the  arrest  [357  US  306]  of  peti- 
tioner is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  making  reference  to  that  law  we  are 
mindful  of  our  policy  of  not  interfering 
(Headnote  3i  with  local  rules  of  law  fash- 
ioned by  the  couiis  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Fisher  v  UiUteci  Stales,  328  US  463. 
476.  90  L  ed  1382.  139lT66  S  Ct  1318;  Griffin  v 
United  States.  336  US  704.  715,  93  L  ed  993. 
y99.  69  S  Ct  814.  But  the  Government  agrees 
with  petitioner  that  the  validity  of  the  entry 
to  execute  the  arrest  without  warrant  must 
be  tested  by  criteria  identical  with  those  em- 
bodied in  18  USC  §  3109.  which  deals  with 
entry  to  execute  a  search  warrant.''  That 
section  provides  that  an  officer,  executing  a 
search  warrant,  may  break  open  a  door  only 
If,  "after  notice  of  his  authority  and  pur- 
pose," he  is  denied  admittance.  The  Gov- 
ernment Elates  in  ite  brief  that,  'where  an 
arrest  is  made  on  probable  cause  rather  than 
a  warrant,  these  statutory  requirements  must 
be  met  before  an  officer  can  force  entry  into 
an  apartment."  These  statutory  requirements 
are  sutostantially  Identical  to  those  Judicially 
developed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  Accarlno  v  United 
States.  85  App  DC  394.  179  P2d  456.  465.  Since 
the  rule  of  Accarlno  (Headnote  4i  bears  such 
a  close  relationship  to  a  statute  which  Is  not 
confined  in  operation  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, we  believe  that  review  is  warranted 
here.  Cf.  Del  Vecchlo  v  Bowers,  296  US  280, 
80  L  ed  229,  56  S  Ct  190;  Carroll  v  United 
States,  354  US  394.  414.  1  L  ed  2d  1442,  1454. 
77  set  1332. 

Prom  earliest  days,  the  common  law  dras- 
tically limited  the  authority  of  law  officers 
(Headnote  5)  to  break  the  door  of  a  house 
(357  US  307]  to  effect  an  arrest.'  Such  ac- 
tion Invades  the  precious  Interest  of  privacy 
summed  up  In  the  ancient  adage  that  a  man's 
house  Is  his  castle.  As  early  as  the  13th 
Yearbook  of  Edward  IV  (1461-1483),  at  folio 
9,  there  Is  a  recorded  holding  that  It  was  un- 
lawful for  the  sheriff  to  break  the  doors  of 
a  man's  house  to  arrest  him  In  a  civil  suit 
In  debt  or  trespass,  for  the  arrest  was  then 
only  for  the  private  Interest  of  a  party.  Re- 
marks attributed'  to  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  on  the  occasion  of  debate  In  Par- 
liament on  the  searches  Incident  to  the  en- 
forcement of  an  excise  on  elder,  eloquently 
expressed  the  principle: 

"The  poorest  man  may  Ir  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown.  It 
may  be  frail;  its  roof  may  shake:  the  wind 
may  blow  through  It;  the  storm  may  enter: 
the  rain  may  enter:  but  the  King  of  Eng- 
land cannot  enter — all  his  forces  dares  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement!" 
But  the  common  law  recognized  some  au- 
thority in  law  officers  to  break  the  door  of 
a  dwelling  to  arrest  for  felony.  The  common- 
law   authorities   differ,   however,   as   to   the 


circumstances  In  which  this  was  the  ca^e. 
Hawkins  says:  "where  one  lies  under  a  prob- 
able Suspicion  only,  and  is  not  indicted.  It 
seems  the  better  Opinion  at  this  Day,  That 
no  one  can  Justify  the  Breaking  oi>en  Doors  in 
Order  to  ]367  US  308]  apprehend  him  "  2 
Hawkins.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  c.  14  I  7  ( 1762) ; 
see  also  Poster.  Crown  Law.  321  (2d  ed.  1776). 
Coke  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  view, 
r.nd  to  have  thought  th:it  the  breaking  of  a 
house  was  limited  to  cases  in  which  a  writ, 
now  our  warrant,  had  Issued.  Co.  4th  Inst. 
177.  On  the  other  hand  Hale  says  that  "A 
man.  that  arrests  upon  suspicion  of  felony, 
may  break  open  doors,  If  the  pany  refuse 
uf>on  demand  to  open  them  ..."  1  Hale. 
Pleas  of  the  Crown.  583  ( 1736) . 

Whatever  the  circumstances  under  which 
breaking  a  door  to  arrest  for  felony  (Head- 
note  6)  might  be  lawful,  however,  the  break- 
ing was  unlawful  where  the  officer  failed 
first  to  state  his  authority  and  purpose  for 
demanding  admission.  The  requirement  was 
pronounced  In  1603  In  Semaynes  Case.  5  Coke 
91,  11  ERC  629,  77  Eng  Repriiit  194:  "In  all 
cases  where  the  King  is  party,  the  sheriff  (If 
the  doors  be  not  open)  may  break  the  party's 
house,  either  to  arrest  him.  or  to  do  other 
execution  of  the  K|lngl's  process.  If  other- 
wise he  cannot  enter.  But  before  he  breaks  it. 
he  ought  to  signify  the  cause  of  his  comi^, 
and  to  make  request  to  open  doors  .  ,  .  ." 
(Emphasis  supplied  ) 

The  requirement  stated  in  Semayne's  Case 
still  obtains.  It  Is  reflected  in  18  U.S.C. 
§  3109.  In  the  statutes  of  a  large  number  of 
States."  and  In  the  American  Law  [357  US 
309)  Institute's  proposed  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  §28.*  It  applies,  as  the  Govern- 
ment here  concedes  i  Headnote  7  i ,  whether 
the  arrest  Is  to  be  ir.ade  by  virtue  cf  a  w.ar- 
rant,  or  when  officers  are  authorized  to  make 
an  arrest  for  a  felony  without  a  warrnnt. 
There  are  some  state  decisions  holding  that 
Justification  for  noncompliance  exists  in 
exigent  circumstances,  as.  for  example,  when 
the  officers  may  in  good  faith  believe  that 
they  or  someone  within  are  m  peril  of  bodily 
harm,  Read  v  Case.  4  Conn  166,  10  Am  Dec 
110.  or  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  Is 
fleeing  or  attempting  to  destroy  evidence 
People  v  Maddox.  46  Cal2d  301.  294  P2d  6. 

But  whether  the  unquajfled  requirements  .« 
of  the  rule  admit  of  an  efc^ptlon  Justifying 
noncompliance  in  exigent  circumstances  is 
not  a  question  we  are  called  upon  to  decide 
in  this  case.  The  Government  makes  no 
claim  here  of  the  existence  of  circumstances 
excusing  compliance  The  Government  con- 
cedes that  compliance  was  required  but 
argues  that  "compliance  Is  evident  from  the 
events  Immediately  preceding  the  officers' 
forced  entry." 

The  rule  seems  to  require  notice  <Head- 
note  8)  In  the  form  of  an  express  announce- 
ment by  the  officers  of  their  purpose  for 
demanding  admission.  The  burden  of  mak- 
ing an  express  announcement  is  certainly 
slight.  A  few  more  words  by  [357  US  310] 
the  officers  would  have  satisfied  the  require- 
ment In  this  case.  It  may  be  that,  without 
an  express  announcement  of  purpose,  the 
facts  known  to  officers  would  Justify  them 
In  being  virtually  certain  that  the  petitioner 
already  knows  their  purp>ose  so  that  an  an- 
nouncement would  be  a  useles  gesture  Cf. 
People  V  Martin,  45  Cal2d  755,  290  P2d  855; 
Wllgus.  Arrest  Without  a  Warrant.  22  Mich 
L  Rev  798,  802  (1924).'  But  even  by  that 
test  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment relies  (Headnote  9(  was  not  sufficient 
to  Justify  the  officers'  failure  expressly  to 
notify  the  petitioner  that  they  demanded 
admission  to  his  apartment  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  him. 

The  single  fact  knou-n  to  the  officers  upon 
which  the  Government  relies  Is  the  "split- 
second"  occurrence  in  which  the  petitioner 
evinced  "Instantaneous  resistance  to  their 
entry."  an  "almost  Instinctive  attempt  to 
bar  their  entry  after  they  (the  officers]  had 
identified  themselves  as  police  .  ..."  It  Is 
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argued  that  this  occurrence  "certainly  point* 
up  that  he  knew  their  purpose  Immediately 
.  .  .  [and] .  at  once,  realized  that  he  had  been 
detected  and  that  the  officers  were  there  to 
arrest  him";  [357  US  3111  that  "(1)1  would 
be  wholly  unrealistic  to  say  that  the  officers 
had  not  made  their  purpose  known  because 
they  did  not  more  formally  announce  that 
they  were  there  to  arrest  him." 

But.  first,  the  fact  that  petitioner  at- 
tempted to  close  the  door  did  not  of  Itself 
prove  that  he  knew  their  purpose  to  arrest 
him.  It  was  an  ambiguous  act.  It  could  have 
been  merely  the  expected  reaction  of  any 
citizen  h.ivlng  this  experience  at  that  hour 
of  the  morning,  particularly  since  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  officers  were  in  uniform, 
of.  Accarino  v  United  States,  supra  85  App 
DC  at  403.  179  P2d  at  465,  and  the  answer 
"Police"  was  spoken  "In  a  low  voice"  and 
might  not  have  been  heard  by  the  petitioner 
so  far  as  the  officers  could  tell. 

Second,  petitioners  reaction  upon  opening 
the  door  could  only  have  created  doubt  in 
the  officers'  minds  that  he  knew  they  were 
police  intent  on  arresting  him.  On  the  mo- 
tion to  suppress,  Agent  Wilson  testified  that 
"he  wanted   to  know  what  we  were  doing 
there."  This  query,  which  went  unanswered, 
is  on  its  face  inconsistent  with  knowledge. 
The  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
nied the  Import  of  the  query  by  inferring  that 
Miller  knew  Wilson  and  Warms  personally 
and  recognized  them  as  soon  as  he  opened 
the   door.    That    Inference    has    no   support 
In   the  record."   But  even  if  this  Inference 
were  |357  US  312 1  supportable.  Miller's  rec- 
ognition of  Wilson  and  Wurms  as  police  offi- 
cers would  not  have  Justified  them,  in  light 
of  other  facts  known  to  them,  in  being  vir- 
tually certain  that  Miller  actually  knew  the 
reason  for  their  presence.  The  officers  knew 
that  petitioner  was  unaware  of  Shepherd's 
arrest;  they  knew  that  he  was  unaware  that 
the  currency  was  marked:   they  knew  that 
he  was  unaware  that  their  presence  was  pur- 
suant to  a  plan,  Initiated  by  Reed's  disclo- 
sures, to  catch  the  petitioner  In  a  criminal 
act.  Moreover,   they  did  not  actually  know 
that   petitioner  had  made  a  sale  to  Shep- 
herd  and   received   the  marked  money,   for 
Shepherd  had  not  talked  and  had  not  been 
seen    to   enter   petitioners   apartment.    The 
fact  that  the  marked  money  was  found  in 
the  apartment  has  no  bearing  upon  the  pe- 
titioner's knowledge  of  the  officers'  purpose 
since  he  did  not  know  that  the  money  was 
marked.   This   Court  said   in   United   States 
V  Dl  Re,  supra  (332  US  at  595)  :   "We  have 
had    frequent   occasion    to    point    out    that 
a  search  Is  not  to  be  made  legal  by  what  it 
turns  up   (Headnote  10).  In  law  It  Is  good 
or  bad  when  it  starts  and  does  not  change 
character  from  its  success."  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  petitioner's  act  in 
attempting  to  close  the  door  might  be  the 
basis  for  the  officers  being  virtually  certain 
that  the  petitioner  knew  there  were  police  at 
his  door  conducting  an  investigation.  This, 
however,  falls  short  of  a   1357  US  3131   vir- 
tual certainty  that  the  petitioner  knew  of 
their   purpose   to  arrest   him.   The   require- 
ment is  not  met  except  by  notice  of  that 
purpose,   for   the   Government    admits   that 
the  officers  had  no  authority  to  break  the 
petitioner's  door  except  to  arrest   him.  We 
must,  therefore,  conclude  (Headnote  9)  that 
the  petitioner  did  not  receive  the  required 
notice  of  authority  and  purpose. 

We  are  duly  mindful  of  the  reliance  that 
Bociety  miist  place  for  achieving  law  and 
order  upon  the  enforcing  agencies  of  the 
criminal  law.  But  insistence  on  observance 
by  law  officers  (Headnote  11)  of  traditional 
lalr  procedural  requirements  is,  from  the 
long  point  of  view,  best  calculated  to  con- 
tribute to  that  end.  However  much  in  a 
particular  case  insistence  upon  such  rules 
may  appear  as  a  technicality  that  inures  to 
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the  benefit  of  a  guilty  person,  the  history  of 
the  criminal  law  proves  that  tolerance  of 
short-cut  methods  in  law  enforcement  im- 
pairs Its  enduring  effectiveness.  The  re- 
quirement of  prior  notice  of  authority  and 
purpose  before  forcing  entry  Into  a  home  Is 
deeply  rooted  In  our  heritage  and  should  not 
be  given  grudging  application.  Congress, 
codifying  a  tradition  embedded  in  Anglo- 
American  law,  has  declared  In  %  3109  the 
reverence  of  the  law  for  the  individual's  right 
of  privacy  In  liis  house.'-  Every  householder 
(Headnote  12).  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent.  Is  entitled  to  the 
protection  designed  to  secure  the  common 
interest  against  unlawful  Invasion  of  the 
house.  The  petitioner  (Headnote  13)  c^uld 
not  be  lawtully  arrested  In  his  home  by 
officers  breaking  In  without  first  giving  him 
notice  of  their  authority  and  purpose.  Be- 
catise  the  i)eltioner  did  not  receive  that 
(357  US  314]  notice  before  the  officers  broke 
the  door  to  invade  his  home,  the  arrest  was 
unlawful,  and  the  evidence  seized  should 
have  been  suppressed. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  concurs  in  the  result. 

SEPARATE    OPINION 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Burton  concurs,  dissenting. 

I  agree  that  a  requirement  of  prior  notice 
of  authority  and  purpose  should  not  be 
given  a  "grudging"  application.  But  by  the 
same  token  It  should  not  be  reduced  to  an 
absurdity.  A  majority  of  ^le  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  concluded  that  p^ltloner,  at  the 
time  the  police  entered  his  apartment,  "al- 
ready fully  understood  who  the  officers  were 
and  that  thev  sought  to  aJrest  him."  100 
App  DC  302,  244  F2d  750.  /758.  The  entry, 
therefore,  was  held  valid  upder  District  of 
Columbia  law."  1357  US  315]  This  Court 
now  sufjerlmposes  upon  lYuk  local  rule  of  the 
District  an  artificial  and  tlnreallstlc  require- 
ment that,  even  under  the  circumstances 
found  here,  p>ollce  must  make  "an  express 
announcement"  In  unmistakable  words  that 
they  are  the  police  and  have  come  to  make 
an  arrest. 

The  Court  attempts  to  Justify  interference 
in  local  law  by  what  It  terms  a  "concession" 
of  the  Government  that  validity  of  the  entry 
must  be  tested  by  a  federal  statute  relating 
to  forcible  entry  to  execute  a  search  war- 
rant." But  the  fact  that  the  Government 
seeks  clarification  of  a  general  federal  stat- 
ute, possibly  to  serve  Its  purposes  In  prose- 
cutions elsewhere.  Is  no  reason  for  us  to 
oblige,  especially  when  the  result  Is  to  sub- 
vert existing  local  law.  In  the  process,  the 
Court  reverses  the  conviction  of  a  whole- 
sale narcotics  violator  with  a  previous  rec- 
ord In  the  traffic  who  carries  on  his  abomin- 
able trade  by  using  a  Juvenile  as  his  dope 
peddler  and  co-consplrator. 

The  facts  on  which  the  Court  of  Appeals 
found  the  entry  valid  were  these:  Officers 
trailed  Shepherd  as  he  proceeded  by  taxlcab 
to  purchase  heroin  for  Lewis,  a  narcotics 
agent.  Shepherd  went  to  the  apartment  oc- 
cupied by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Byrd,  and  by  peti- 
tioner. The  officers  saw  him  enter  the  apart- 
ment building.  Agent  Wilson  followed  him 
to  the  basement  entrance  and  saw  him  dis- 
appear down  a  lighted  hall  about  "as  long 
£is  the  Jury  box."  Other  than  the  entrance, 
there  were  only  two  1357  US  3161  doors  into 
the  hall,  one  leading  into  petitioner's  apart- 
ment, the  other  Into  a  furnace  room.  No  one 
lived  In  the  ba.sement  except  petitioner  and 
Mrs.  Byrd.  Wilson  then  wlthdre»-*aBA.loca- 
tlon  across  the  street.  He  saw  a  light  go  on 
In  the  furnace  room,  remain  on  shortly,  and 
then  go  out.  Shepherd  soon  emerged,  re-en- 
tered the  taxlcab  and  drove  away.  The  of- 
ficers followed,  arrested  Shepherd,  and 
seized  100  capsules  of  heroin  found  In  the 
taxlcab. 

The    opinion    of    the    Court    of    Appeals 
graphically  described  the  subsequent  events: 


"After  the  arrest  of  Shepherd,  the  officers, 
having  found  the  100  capsules  of  heroin,  im- 
mediately  went  back  to  the  apartment  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Byrd  and  Miller,  and,  a  few 
minutes  later,  knocked  on  the  door  and  an- 
nounced their  identity.  Thereupon  Miller, 
known  to  the  officers  as  a  narcotics  violator, 
having  opened  his  door  part  way,  recognized 
the  officers  of  the  narcotics  squad  and  at- 
tempted to  close  the  door.  As  he  pulled  the 
door  to,  the  officers  resisted  his  effort  to  close 
it,  a  chain  bolt  broke,  and  the  officers  ar- 
rested Miller  and  Mrs.  Byrd."  100  App  DC 
at  304,  244  P2d,  at  752. 

This  summary  is  amply  supported  by  the 
evidence.  Wilson  testified  that  petitioner 
previously  met  him  when  he  was  an  agent 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  He 
also  knew  petitioner  In  connection  with  a 
narcotics  case.  Officer  Wurma  testified  that 
he  too  knew  petitioner  officially."  As  to  their 
entry  into  the  apartment,  Wurms  testified: 
"I  knocked  on  the  front  door  .  .  .  somebody 
|357  US  317]  asked,  'Who's  there?'  I  said 
'Blue' — in  a  low  voice,  I  said  'Police.'  I  re- 
peated it  two  or  three  times  in  that  manner. 
The  door  opened.  There  was  a  chain  on  the 
door.  Blue  Miller  saw  me.  Agent  Wilson,  and 
I  don't  know  who  else  he  saw  but  he  tried 
to  close  the  door.  .  .  ."  Wilson  described  the 
entry  this  way:  "There  was  a  short  struggle 
there  between  Wurms  and  Miller  to  open 
the  door  and  finally  the  door  was  forced 
open  and  we  got  ourselves  into  the  apart- 
ment." The  officers  found  the  marked  cur- 
rency and  a  carton  of  one  thousand  unfilled 
gelatin  capsules.  Three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  such  capsules  filled  with  heroin  were 
found  In  the  furnace  room  across  the  hall. 

At  a  pretrall  hearing  petitioner  moved  to 
suppress  the  marked  currency,  alleging  that 
the  officers  had  neither  warrant  nor  probable 
cause  for  arrest.  This  motion  was  denied.  At 
trial  before  a  Jury  and  a  different  Judge  the 
motion  was  renewed.  In  denying  the  motion 
the  Judge  said,  "I  will  give  you  the  right  to 
make  another  motion.  You  certainly  have  a 
right  at  the  end  of  the  testimony."  Petitioner 
never  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity. 

On  appeal  petitioner  shifted  his  ground, 
emphasizing  that  even  If  the  officers  had 
probable  cause  to  Eurest  him,  such  authority 
was  improperly  exercised  because  they  did 
not  formally  announce  their  purpose  before 
entry.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held: 

"Against  the  background  of  the  facts  as 
noted  and  the  law  as  summarized,  we  find 
the  officers  at  Miller's  door,  knowing  that  a 
felony  had  been  committed  and  having  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  It  was  continuing. 
The  statute  spelled  out  their  clear  duty  to 
arrest."  100  App  DC' 302.  309,  244  F2d  750, 
757. 

The  court  agreed  with  the  trial  Judge  "that 
the  attempt  of  the  officers  to  arrest  Miller  at 
his  doorway  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case  was  not  unreasonable,"  and  found  [357 
US  318]  that  the  breaking  of  the  door  chain 
"in  the  course  of  his  resistance  [was]  Im- 
material and  his  arrest.  Immediately  made, 
was  Justified."  100  App  DC  at  310,  244  P2d, 
at  758.  Concluding  that  Miller  without  doubt 
was  aware  both  of  the  officers'  identity  and 
purpose,  the  court  upheld  the  refusal  of  the 
trial  court  to  suppress  the  evidence,  and 
found  the  proof  of  guilt  "overwhelming  and 
unanswerable."  ' 

The  majority,  however,  brushes  aside  these 
conclusions,  explaining  petitioner's  action  in 
slamming  the  door  as  "the  expected  reaction 
of  any  citizen."  This  Is  something  entirely 
foreign  to  my  concept  of  the  respect  a  law- 
abiding  citizenry  pays  to  Its  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  Nor  can  I  accept  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Court  that  the  circumstances 
found  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  fall  "short  of 
a  virtual  certainty  that  the  petitioner  knew 
of  [the  officers' 1  purpose  to  arrest  him."  His 
knowledge — in  the  absence  of  an  express  ad- 
mission by  him — can  never  be  a  "virtual  cer- 
tainty."   Rather    than    attempting    to   psy- 
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choanalyze  petitioner,  we  should  measure  hia 
understanding  by  his  outward  acts.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  found  that  they  indisput- 
ably established  petitioner's  awareness  of  the 
police  purpose.  We  should  not  disturb  that 
finding. 

The  majority  does  not  deal  with  the  "ex- 
igent circumstances"  of  the  case  because  the 
Goveriunent  makes  no  claim  for  thus  "ex- 
cusing compliance"  with  the  statute.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
expressly  based  Its  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
the  officers  "were  confronted  by  the  need  for 
a  decision  arising  from  the  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation."  The  f)osltion 
of  the  Government  does  not  excuse  us  from 
evaluating  the  circumstances  of  the  whole 
case.  I  believe  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  was 
eminently  correct  in  its  conclusion  that  "ne- 
cessitous circumsttmces"  here  warranted  the 
oflBcers  In  entering  the  apartment.  As  that 
court  pointed  out,  petitioner  might  have  fled 
or  hidden  (357  US  319)  himself  or  destroyed 
the  fruits  of  his  crime,  particularly  in  view 
of  his  background  and  the  visit  of  his  broth- 
er-in-law Shepherd  only  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. Certainly  he  soon  would  have  learned 
of  Shepherd's  arrest.  Moreover,  his  attempt 
to  forcibly  prevent  the  entry  of  the  officers 
into  his  apartment  required  their  immediate 
action.  Any  delay  might  well  have  precluded 
the  arrest.  Destruction  of  the  marked  money 
might  have  prevented  the  establishment  of 
petitioner's  guilt.  As  the  Goveriunent  points 
out,  "split-second  action  [was|  necessary." 

I  would  affirm  the  Judgment  on  the  basis 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  rule  In  Accarino, 
85  App  DC  394.  179  P2d  456.  supra,  which  I 
believe  this  Court  should  honor.'" 

FOOTNOTES 

'The  group  included  two  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  agents.  Wilson  and  Pappas,  officer 
Wurms  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Metro- 
politan Police  Depairtment.  and  officers  Bow- 
man and  Thompson  of  the  Virginia  State  Po- 
lice, who  were  trainees  in  the  narcotics  pro- 
gram of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

"Officer  Wurms  testified: 

"The  Witness:  Agent  Wilson  and  I  were  at 
the  front  door  of  the  apartment  No.  1,  1337 
Columbia  Road.  I  knocked  on  the  front  door. 
I  said— somebody  asked.  'Who's  there?  I  said, 
'Blue'  (the  petitioner's  nickname) — In  a  low 
voice,  I  said  'Police.' 

"I  repeated  It  two  or  three  times.  In  that 
manner, 

"The  door  opened.  There  was  a  chain  on  the 
door.  Blue  Miller  saw  me.  Agent  Wilson,  and 
I  don't  know  who  else  he  Saw  but  he  tried  to 
close  the  door  and  at  that  time  we  put  our 
bands  inside  the  door  and  pulled  and  ripped 
the  chain  off,  and  entered." 

'At  the  trial,  but  not  at  the  hearing  on 
the  motion  to  suppress,  agent  Wilson  testi- 
fied, "He  said,  'What  do  you-all  want?'  And 
we  says,  'Police,  you  are  under  arrest,  we 
want  In.'  He  says  he  was  not  going  to  let  us 
In,  or  something  like  that,  and  so  Officer 
Wurms  took  ahold  of  the  door  and  pulled 
It  open."  But  apparently  the  Government  Is 
satisfied  that  agent  Wilson  was  mistaken  In 
saying  that  there  was  mention  of  the  pur- 
pose to  arrest.  His  testimony  on  the  motion 
to  suppress  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  of- 
ficer Wurms,  both  on  the  motion  and  at  the 
trial.  Is  contrary.  The  Government  In  its 
brief  refers  to  this  testimony  merely  In  foot- 
notes. Its  brief  accepts  the  petitioner's  prem- 
ise that  the  case  should  be  decided  upon  the 
basis  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  of- 
ficers did  not  formally  announce  their  pur- 
pose. The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  the  case 
on  the  basis  that  WUson  did  not  make  the 
statement.  100  App  DC  294,  244  F2d  750,  754. 

'  Narcotics  agents  were  subsequently  given 
authority  by  26  USC  §  7607,  added  July  18, 
1956,  to  make  an  arrest  where  the  agents 
nave  "reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
person  to  be  arrested  has  committed"  a  nar- 
cotics offense.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
peace  officers  (Headnote  1)  having  probable 


cause  to  believe  that  a  felony  is  being,  or  has 
been,  committed  are  empowered  to  arrest 
without  a  warrant.  Wrighton  v.  United 
SUtes.  98  App  DC  377.  379,  222  F2d  556. 
558. 

»  18  USC  §  3109. 

"The  officer  may  break  open  any  outer  or 
inner  door  or  window  of  a  house,  or  any 
part  of  a  house,  or  anything  therein,  to 
execute  a  search  warrant,  if,  after  notice  of 
his  authority  and  purpose,  he  is  refused  ad- 
mittance or  when  necessary  to  liberate  him- 
self or  a  person  aiding  him  In  the  execution 
of  the  warrant." 

The  petitioner  does  not  raise  a  question 
of  the  application  of  DC  Code,  1951,  §  4-141. 
See  also  §  4-145. 

•Judge  Prettyman's  opinion  for  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Aocarino  v.  United  States,  85 
App  DC  394,  179  P2d  466,  discusses  compre- 
hensively the  development  of  the  law.  See 
also  the  exhaustive  article.  Wllgus,  Arrest 
Without  a  Warrant,  22  Mich  L  Rev  541,  673 
798  (1924). 

'The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Quotations  (2d 
ed.  1953),  379.  In  Hansard,  Parliamentary 
History  of  England  (1813),  vol  15.  column 
1307,  under  the  proceedings  in  the  Commons 
on  the  cider  tax  in  March,  1763,  we  find:  "Mr. 
Pitt  spoke  against  this  measure,  particularly 
against  the  dangerous  precedent  of  admitting 
the  officers  of  excise  into  private  houses. 
Every  man's  house  was  his  castle,  he  said." 

»Ala  Code,  1940,  Tit  15,  §155;  Ariz  Rev 
Stat,  1955,  Tit  13.  §  1411;  Deerlng's  Cal  Penal 
Code.  §  844;  Fla  Stat.  1957,  §  901.17;  Idaho 
Code,   1947,   §  19-611;    Burns'  Ind   Ann  Stat, 

1956,  Replacement  Vol,  S  9-1009;  Iowa  Code 
Ann,  1949,  §  755.9;  Kan  Gen  Stat,  1949, 
I  62-1819;  Ky  Rev  Stat,  1953,  §  70.078;  Dart's 
La  Crim  Code,  1943,  Art  72;  Mich  Stat  Ann, 
1954,  §  28.880;  Minn  Stat,  1945,  §  629.34;  Miss 
Code,  1942,  §  2471;  Mo  Rev  Stat  Ann.  1949. 
S  544.210;  Mont  Rev  Codes,  1947,  §94-6011; 
Nebr  Rev  Stat,  1943,  S  29-411;  Nev  Rev  Stat. 

1957,  §  171.305;  Clevenger-Oilbert's  NY  Crlm 
Code.  1956.  §  178;  NC  Gen  Stat,  1943, 
§  142-36;  Page's  Ohio  Rev  Code.  1953, 
§  2935.15;  Okla  Stat  Ann,  Tit  22.  5  194;  Ore 
Comp  Laws,  1940.  J  26-1530;  SC  Code.  1952, 
§  53-198;  SD  Code,  1939,  §  34.1606;  Term 
Code,  1955,  S  40-807;  Utah  Code  Ann,  1953, 
77-13-12;  Remington's  Wash  Rev  Stat.  1932, 
§  2082;  Wyo  Comp  Stat,  1945,  §  10-309. 

"  Code  of  Crim  Proc,  American  Law  In- 
stitute, Official  Draft,  §  28  (1930). 

"Right  of  officer  to  break  into  building. 
An  officer,  in  order  to  make  an  arrest  either 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  or  when  authorized  to 
make  such  arrest  for  a  felony  without  a  war- 
rant, as  provided  in  section  21,  may  break 
open  a  door  or  window  of  any  building  in 
which  the  person  to  be  arrested  is  or  is 
reasonably  believed  to  be,  if  he  is  refused 
admittance  after  he  has  announced  his  au- 
thority and  purpose." 

'"Professor  Wllgus  sums  up  his  discussion 
of  the  breaking  of  doors  thus:  "Because 
doors  are  broken,  there  must  be  a  necessity 
for  so  doing,  and  notice  of  the  authority  and 
purpose  to  make  the  arrest  must  be  given 
and  a  demand  and  refusal  of  admission  must 
be  made,  unless  this  is  already  understood, 
or  the  peril  would  be  increased."  22  Mich  L 
Rev  798,  802.  (Footnotes  omitted.)  The  dis- 
senting opinion  herein,  in  footnote  1.  mis- 
takenly refers  to  this  passage  as  if  it  were 
a  holding  "enunciated"  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. In  fact,  this  passage  was  merely 
quoted  without  approval.  The  holding  was: 
"Upon  one  topic  there  appears  to  be  no  dis- 
pute In  the  authorities.  Before  an  officer  can 
break  open  a  door  to  a  home,  he  must  make 
known  the  cause  of  his  demand  for  entry. 
There  is  no  claim  in  the  case  at  bar  that  the 
officers  advised  the  suspect  of  the  cause  of 
their  demand  before  they  broke  down  the 
door."  Accarino  v  United  States,  85  "App  DC 
394,  403.  179  F2d  456,  463. 

"  Judge  Holtzoff  heard  the  motion  to  sup- 
press over  two  months  before  the  trial.  Our 


examination  of  the  record  made  at  that  time 
brings  us  Into  complete  agreement  with 
Judge  Edgerton,  who,  dissenting  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  said,  "I  find  no  evidence, 
and  the  court  cites  no  evidence,  that  sup- 
ports an  Inference  that  Miller  even  recog- 
nized the  officers  as  the  narcotics  squad."  100 
App  DC  302,  311,  244  F2d  750.  759.  Even  if 
petitioner  could  have  seen  the  officers  suffi- 
ciently to  make  out  their  faces,  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  he  knew  them  personally.  The 
record  at  best  supports  an  inference,  not 
that  either  officer  personally  knew  Miller,  or 
that  Miller  had  met,  or  even  heard  of.  either 
officer,  but  only  that  the  officers  knew  of 
him  as  a  reputed' narcotics  violator.  Judge 
Youngdahl  presided  at  the  trial  and  refused 
to  hear  a  renewed  motion  to  suppress  be- 
cause he  considered  the  matter  settled  by 
Judge  Holtzoff'8  ruling.  Agent  Wilson's  testi- 
mony at  the  trial  was  again  at  variance  with 
hU  testimony  before  Judge  Holtzoff  as  it 
had  been  on  the  question  whether  the  officers 
had  communicated  their  purpose  to  arrest. 
At  the  trial  he  testified  that  Miller  had  met 
him  on  one  occasion  before  the  night  of  the 
arrest.  Apparently  unwilling  to  rely  on  this 
testimony,  in  the  face  of  Its  inconsistency, 
the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  did  not 
allude  to  it  as  the  basis  for  its  conclusion 
that  Miller  recognized  the  officers. 

"  Compliance  is  also  a  safeguard  for  the 
police  themselves  who  might  be  mistaken  for 
prowlers  and  be  shot  down  by  a  fearful 
householder.  See  concurring  opinion  in  Mc- 
Donald V  United  States,  335  US  451,  460,  461, 
93  L  ed  153,  160,  161,  69  8  Ct  191. 

"The  rule  In  the  District  with  which  t^e 
Court  of  Appeals  found  compliance  was 
enunciated  in  Accarino  v  United  States,  85 
App  DC  394.  179  P2d  456  (opinion  by  Judge 
Prettyman).  Rehearing  en  banc  In  "the  in- 
stant case  was  denied  without  dissent,  with 
the  author  of  Accarino  participating. 

In  discussing  the  local  rule.  Judge  Pret- 
tyman in  Accarino  quoted  with  approval 
from  Wllgus,  Arrest  Without  a  Warrant,  22 
Mich  L  Rev.  798,  802:  "Before  doors  are 
broken,  there  must  be  a  necessity  for  so 
doing,  and  notice  of  the  authority  and  pur- 
pose to  make  the  arrest  must  be  given  and 
a  demand  and  refusal  of  admission  must 
be  made,  unless  this  is  already  understOBd, 
or  the  peril  would  be  increased."  (Emphasis 
added.)  85  App  DC,  at  401,  179  P2d.  at  463. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Instant  case 
recognized  this  language  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  local  rule.  100  App  DC.  at  309,  244  F2d. 
at  757.  and  in  finding  that  petitioner  "al- 
ready fully  understood  who  the  officers  weta^ 
and  that  they  sought  to  arrest  him."  id..  100 
App  DC.  at  310.  244  F2d,  at  758,  applied  that 
rule  In  affirming  the  conviction. 

This  Court  now  concludes  that  the  rule 
"Judicially  developed"  In  the  District  Is 
"substantially  identical"  to  18  USC  5  3109. 
which  concerns  entry  to  execute  a  search 
warrant.  It  is  Important  to  note,  however, 
that  certain  language,  set  out  in  italics 
above,  is  peculiar  to  the  local  "Judicially 
developed"  rule.  The  latter  is  not  respected 
In  the  Interpretation  of  5  3109  by  the  Court 
today. 

=*  While  the  Government  In  Its  brief  agrees 
"that  the  validity  of  the  entry  should  be 
tested  under  the  standard  of  18  USC  3109," 
It  Joins  that  position  with  the  contention 
that  "(ujnder  these  circumstances,  (the 
police)  entry  compiled  with  the  teaching  In 
Accarino  v.  United  States  (85  App  DC  394 
401),  179  P2d  456.  463."  See  note  1.  supra. 

'=  Q.  "How  did  you  know  [Miller]  ?"  A.  "Pre- 
vious knowledge,  and  I  have  seen  him  be- 
fore." Furthermore,  petitioner  in  his  affidavit 
supporting  his  motion  to  suppress  swore 
"that  officers  Wilson.  Pappas  and  four  others 
did  break  the  chain  off  the  door."  and  fur- 
ther that  Wilson  physically  assaulted  him  In 
his  apartment. 

'■See  Fisher  v  United  States.  328  US  463. 
476,  90  L  ed  1382,  1390,  66  S  Ct  1318,  166  ALR 
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U76  (1946).  where  the  Court  said,  "Our  pol- 
icy Is  not  to  Interfere  with  the  local  rules  of 
law  which  [District  of  Columbia  courts) 
fashion,  save  In  exceptional  situations  where 
egregious  error  has  been  committed." 

In  Qriffln  v  United  States,  336  US  704.  93  L 
ed  993,  69  S  Ct  814  (1949).  the  Court  deter- 
mined that  there  was  no  "federal  rule"  on 
the  Issue  In  the  case.  But  It  added  that  even 
If  there  were  such  a  rule,  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily control  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 
"This  Court,  In  Its  decisions,  and  Congress, 
in  Its  enactment  of  statutes,  have  often  rec- 
ognized the  appropriateness  of  one  rule  for 
the  District  and  another  for  other  jurisdic- 
tions so  far  as  they  are  subject  to  federal 
law."  Id.  336  US  at  712.  The  Court  noted  that 
It  was  the  "special  function"  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  decide  questions  of  local  law. 
"Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  this  Court 
review  a  determination  of  such  a  question  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District."  Id.. 
336  US  at  718. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  per- 
haps it  was  very  appropriate  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  Prophet  Micah  because  this 
bill  depends  so  much  on  prophecy  and  the 
power  of  prophecy. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from'  Maryland  for  the 
great  work  he  has  done  in  this  field,  and 
I  disclaim  any  purpose  to  criticize  him 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  con- 
tains the  no-knock  and  preventive  deten- 
tion provisions.  He  has  frankly  stated 
all  of  the  time  that  he  favors  such  provi- 
sions. He  has  just  the  same  right  to  favor 
preventive  detention  as  I  do  to  oppose 
putting  people  in  jail  for  crimes  they  have 
not  committed  and  may  never  commit. 
He  has  exactly  the  same  right  to  say  that 
officers  of  the  law  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  enter  people's  houses  \^ith- 
out  prior  notice  as  I  do  to  maintain  the 
right  that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle  and 
that  it  is  a  sacred  right  that  should  be 
protected. 

But  I  do  agree  with  the  Senator  on  one 
point.  He  used  football  language  to  de- 
scribe my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  my 
colleagues  to  get  a  really  good  bill  here, 
without  these  inequities,  as  an  "end  run." 
It  was  well  to  engage  in  football  parlance 
in  discussing  this  bill  and  this  conference 
report  because  this  conference  report 
certainly  does  "kick"  the  Constitution  all 
over  the  District  of  Columbia.  So  it  Is  well 
to  refer  to  football  where  so  much  kicking 
is  done  as  in  this  bill.  I  think  it  was  a  very 
appropriate  metaphor  or  simile,  as  one 
may  see  fit  to  describe  it. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  no- 
knock  provisions  of  this  bill.  They  ap- 
pear on  pages  160  and  177.  The  provi- 
sion on  page  177  states: 

"ra)  Any  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
make  arrests,  or  to  execute  search  warrants. 
or  any  person  aiding  such  an  officer,  may 
break  and  enter  any  premises,  any  outer  or 
Inner  door  or  window  of  a  dwelling  house 
or  other  building,  or  any  part  thereof,  any 
vehicle,  or  anything  within  such  dwelling 
house,  building,  or  vehicle,  or  otherwise  enter 
to  execute  search  or  arrest  warrants,  to  make 
an  arrest  where  authorized  by  law  without 
a  warrant,  or  where  necessary  to  liberate 
himself  or  a  person  aiding  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  warrant  or  in  making  such 
arrest. 

"(b)  Breaking  and  entry  shall  not  be  made 
until  after  such  offlcer  or  person  makes  an 
announcement  of  his  Identity,  and  purpose 
and  the  officer  reasonably  believes  that  ad- 
mittance  to    the   dwelling   house   or    other 


building  or  vehicle  Is  being  denied  or  unrea- 
sonably delayed. 

"(c)  An  announcement  of  Identity  and 
piu-pose  shall  not  be  required  prior  to  such 
breaking  and  entry — 

"(1)  if  the  warrant  expressly  authorizes 
breaking  and  entry  without  such  a  prior  an- 
nouncement, or 

•(2)  if  circumstances  known  to  such  of- 
flcer or  person  at  the  time  of  breaking  and 
entrv,  but,  In  the  case  oJ  the  execution  of  a 
warrant,  unknown  to  the  applicant  when 
applying  for  such  warrant,  give  him  probable 
cause  to  believe  that — 

"(A)  such  notice  is  likely  to  result  In  the 
evidence  subject  to  seizure  being  easily  and 
quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of. 

"(B)  such  notice  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
life  or  safety  of  the  officer  or  another  person, 

"(C)  such  notice  is  likely  to  enable  the 
party  to  be  arrested  to  escape,  or 

"(D)  such  notice  would  be  a  useless  ges- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  In 
respect  to  mailers  of  this  kind.  I  shall 
return  in  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  this 
parucular  provision,  but  I  wish  to  lay 
some  emphasis  on  my  belief  about  what 
Micah  called  the  right  of  a  man  to  dwell 
under  his  own  vine  and  under  his  own 
fig  tree  without  being  afraid,  and  what 
an  important  right  it  is. 

One  of  the  recent  commentaries  upon 
the  Constitution  was  written  by  Bernard 
Schwartz.  Two  of  the  volumes  of  this 
commentary  are  entitled  "The  Rights  of 
the  Person."  These  two  volumes  deal 
with  these  fmidamental  rights,  which 
Jeremiah  Black  stated  in  his  argument 
in  Ex  parte  Milligan,  that  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  had  garnered  from  the  basic 
principles  of  our  law,  such  as  the  Magna 
Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Common  Law.  They  deal  with 
the  Importance  of  these  rights  which  are 
necessary  for  the  individual  to  retain  if 
he  is  to  be  a  free  man  and  is  to  live  in 
a  free  society. 

In  volume  1  of  "Rights  of  the  Person" 
Mr.  Schwartz  slated  as  follows,  as  shown 
at  pages  178,  179,  and  180: 

PRR'ArY    OF  THE   HOME 

When  we  think  of  a  right  of  privacy,  constl- 
tutionallv  guaranteed  again-st  governmental 
invasions",  we  naturally  think  first  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  home,  for  it  is  such  privacy  that 
is  most  plainly  safeguarded  by  explicit  provi- 
sions In  the  basic  document 

In  protecting  the  privacy  of  the  home,  the 
Constitution  does  "but  embody  a  principle 
of  English  liberty,  a  principle  old.  yet  newly 
won,  that  finds  another  expression  in  the 
maxim,  'every  man's  home  is  his  castle."  "  As 
early  as  1603  Coke's  Reports  could  declare 
"That  the  house  of  every  one  Is  to  him  as  his 
castle  and  fortress,  as  well  for  his  defense 
against  Injury  and  violence,  as  for  his 
repose." 

Certainly  the  notion  of  the  home  as  a  priv- 
ileged place  whose  privacy  may  not  be  dis- 
rupted by  governmental  Intrusions  Is  one 
that  is  basic  in  a  free  society:  "A  sane,  de- 
cent, civilized  society  must  provide  some  such 
oasis,  some  shelter  from  public  scrutiny, 
some  Insulated  enclosure,  some  enclave,  some 
Inviolate  place  which  is  a  man's  castle. 

The  Kramers  themselves  were  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  search  by  public 
officials.  Tiiey  were  well  aware  of  the  abusive 
attempts  bv  Crown  officers,  both  In  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  to  exceed  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  the  law  confined  governmental 
powers  of  search.  Such  attempts  called  forth 
both    the   enduring   judgment    in   Entick  v. 


Carrington  (1765),  which  Imposed  funda- 
mental limitations  on  the  power  of  search 
that  are  still  valid,  and  appeals  to  the  colo- 
nial courts,  which  culminated  In  the  famous  ^ 
attack  by  James  Otis  against  general  writs 
of  assistance  In  Paxton's  Case  (1761). 

What  Otis  was  concerned  with  was  essen- 
tially (to  use  his  own  phrase),  "the  freedom 
of  one's  house,"  which  he  characterized  as 
"one  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  En- 
glish liberty."  The  general  writs  at  Issue,  de- 
clared Otis,  "would  totally  annihilate  this 
privilege. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  It  is  statutes  and 
the  law  of  torts — not  constitutional  guaran- 
ties— which  forbid  Invasions  of  privacy  by 
private  Individuals.  The  constitutional  guar- 
anties, from  which  (we  saw  In  the  last  sec- 
tion) a  constitutional  right  of  privacy  may 
be  derived,  are  directed  against  government 
action  alone.  To  the  extent  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  confer  a  right  of  privacy,  it  is 
a  right  against  governmental  Invasions.  It  is 
to  the  principles  governing  such  Invasions 
that  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be 
devoted,  dealing  first  with  the  privacy  of  the 
home  and  then  with  other  aspects  of  the  con- 
Btltutlonal  right  of  privacy. 

All  this  bill  requires  for  a  no-knock 
warrant  Is  a  bare  suspicion  of  the 
applying  oflBcer  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  future.  You  know,  Mr, 
President,  I  think  If  officers  of  the  law 
have  the  uncanny  capacity  to  prophesy 
what  is  going  to  happen  In  the  future, 
they  ought  to  be  given  the  job  of  running 
our  Government,  because  they  might 
keep  us  from  involving  ourselves  In  such 
problems  as  we  are  now  confronted  with 
in  Vietnam.  This  bill  requires  them  to  be 
prophets  If  they  are  going  to  discharge 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  it  vests  in  them.  Tliis  bill 
permits  them  to  break  bars  and  locks 
just  as  James  Otis  said  the  British 
customs  officers  in  Boston  were  doing  at 
the  time  the  American  people  decided 
they  would  seek  freedom  so  that  they 
could  keep  their  homes  for  their  castles 
and  not  have  officers  of  the  law  breaking 
into  their  houses  all  day  and  all  night, 
as  this  bill  would  authorize  them  to  do. 
Continuing  to  read  from  Schwartz' 
book: 

To  be  sure,  the  Otis  api>eal  on  behalf  of 
the  fundamental  safeguard  for  the  Uberty 
of  the  people  to  the  colonial  court,  staffed 
as  It  was  u-ith  Judges  subservient  to  the 
Crown's  pleasure,  failed.  But  a  higher  tri- 
bunal was  ultimately  to  resolve  the  issue. 
The  debate  in  Paxton's  Case,  we  are  told  by 
the  highest  Court,  "was  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  event  which  Inaugurated  the  re- 
sistance of  the  colonies  to  the  oppressions 
of  the  mother  country."  The  Otis  argument, 
exclaimed  John  Adajiis  In  a  famous  com- 
ment over  half  a  century  after  the  event, 
"breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of 
life,"  and,  "Then  and  there  the  cliild  Inde- 
pendence was  born." 

The  abuses  against  which  Otis  declaimed 
were  part  of  the  living  experience  of  the  men 
who  founded  the  American  Republic.  They 
wrote  that  experience  directly  into  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  '"With  the  fresh  recol- 
lection of  those  stirring  discussions  [re- 
specting writs  of  assistance!,  and  of  the 
revolution  which  followed  them,  the  article 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  respecting  searches 
and  seizures  was  framed  and  adopted." 

The  Fourth  Amendment  categorically  pro- 
claims that,  "The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
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secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated."  So  basic  to 
liberty  is  such  protection  against  govern- 
mental search  and  seizure  deemed,  that 
every  state  In  the  Union  h&B  a  similar  con- 
stitutional safeguard. 

In  section  359,  we  saw  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  prohibition  (barring,  as  It  does, 
unreasonable  arrests)  Is  a  basic  security  for 
the  Sanctity  of  the  Person.  There  can.  at 
the  same  time,  be  no  doubt  that,  preoccu- 
pied as  the  Framers  were  with  abusive  exer- 
cises of  powers  of  search — abuses  so  deeply 
felt  by  them  as  to  be  one  of  the  potent 
causes  of  the  Revolution — the  amendment 
was  primarily  lnt€nded  "'to  prevent  .  .  .  un- 
lawful invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home." 
At  the  very  core  of  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
the  highest  Court  tells  us.  "stands  the  right 
of  a  man  to  retreat  into  his  own  home  and 
there  be  free  from  uru-easonable  govern- 
mental Intrusion." 

The  Constitution,  In  thus  safeguarding 
the  sanctity  of  the  home  from  unlawful 
governmental  Intrusion,  ensures  to  the  per- 
son a  privileged  sanctuary  within  which  he 
can  live  his  own  life,  sheltered  from  public 
supervision  and  scrutiny — a  place  where  he 
can  enjoy  what  'William  Faulkner  has  called 
that  "last  vestige  of  privacy  without  which 
man  cannot  be  an  Individual."  So  long  as 
such  oases  of  privacy  exist,  there  is  still 
room  for  exercise  of  that  Individuality  that 
distinguishes  not  only  our  species,  but  each 
of  us  from  the  other.  "A  man  can  still  con- 
trol a  small  part  of  his  environment,  his 
house;  he  can  retreat  thence  from  outsiders, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  cannot 
get  at  him  without  disobeying  the  Consti- 
tution. That  is  still  a  sizable  hunk  of  lib- 
erty—worth protecting  from  encroachment 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  I 
am  trying  to  do.  In  opposing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  I  am  try- 
ing to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
have  no  one  here  to  speak  in  their  behalf, 
a  liberty  worth  protecting  from  en- 
croachment. That  is  precisely  what  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  proposes 
to  take  from  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  happens  to  have  a  residence 
or  place  of  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  If  Congress 
should  be  solicitous  about  the  basic  lib- 
erties and  the  basic  constitutional  rights 
of  any  of  the  American  people,  it  should 
be  solicitous  about  the  hberties  and  basic 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  live  here  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  which  bears 
a  flag  we  like  to  call  Old  Glory;  the 
Capitol  of  a  country  which  was  created 
by  men.  as  they  stated  in  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity the  blessings  of  liberty. 

It  is  really  passing  strange  to  see  this 
proposal  for  a  no-knock  provision.  It 
authorizes  exactly  the  same  kind  of  con- 
duct toward  the  people  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  the  British 
customs  officers  exercised  In  the  days  of 
James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  and  John 
Adams  in  respect  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Boston. 

John  Adams  was  certainly  right  when 
he  said  that  this  abuse  by  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  of  the  privilege  of  invading  tlTe 
homes  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Boston 
was  the  thing  which  breathed  the  breath 
M  life  into  our  Nation  and  gave  birth  to 
the  child  Independence. 


Yet  we  have  it  seriously  proposed  in 
this  bill  that  this  basic  right — a  right 
which  the  people  of  America  deemed  so 
precious  that  they  went  to  war  to  secure 
it^ — be  taken  from  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  shall  come  to  the  preventive  deten- 
tion question  after  a  while,  but  we  know 
that  preventive  detention  is  like  the  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  with  relation  to  the 
swearing  out  of  a  search  warrant  by  an 
officer,  in  that  it  requires^U  prophetic 
foresight,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the^ability 
to  foretell  the  future.  And  not  only  the 
future,  but  the  future  behauor  of  an 
indi\-idual.  That  makes  it  even  worse.  We 
can  come  nearer  foretelling  what  the 
forces  of  nature  will  do  than  what  indi- 
vidual human  beings  are  going  to  do,  be- 
cause individual  human  beings  are  very- 
much  like  Josh  Billings'  mule,  in  one  re- 
spect. Josh  Billings,  in  speaking  of  his 
mule,  said,  "It  don't  kick  according  to 
no  rules  whatever."  '"■s^ 

I  do  not  believe  any  law  whith  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  prophesy  individual 
behavior  will  work. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  here  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1970,  that  a  serious  proposal 
Is  made  in  the^Congress  of  the  United 
States — and,  I  might  add,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  at.  the  insistence  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  the  United 
States — that  Congress  make  sacrosanct, 
by  law.  an  abuse  which  prompted  the 
American  people  to  rebel  against  Eng- 
land and  seek  independence  from  Eng- 
land. That  shows  that  the  behavior  of 
men  cannot  be  predicted — even  that  of 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

We  had  a  very  fine  poet  In  North  Caro- 
lina some  years  ago  named  John  Charles 
McNeill.  He  wrote  one  little  poem  In 
which  he  said : 

How  teasing  truth  a  thousand 

faces  claims, 
As  In  a  broken  mirror; 
And  what  the  father  died  for 

In  the  flames 
His  own  son  scorns  as  ertor. 

American  patriots  died  In  the  flames 
for  the  pritilege  of  having  their  home 
regarded  as  their  castle.  They  died  in 
the  flames  of  the  revolution  to  secure 
the  right  which  the  prophet  Micah  called 
the  right  to  sit  under  their  own  \1nes 
and  under  their  own  fig  trees,  where  none 
could  make  them  afraid. 

Yet  we  see  their  descendants  asking 
that  we  legitimize  something  which  was 
so  bad  In  the  eyes  of  our  ancestors  that 
they  rebelled  against  the  mother  countrj' 
and  obtained  their  freedom  in  order  to 
escape  from  such  tyranny.  Now  we  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  urging  that 
this  tyranny  be  given  the  sanction  of 
Congress  in  the  foiTn  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  case  of  Ker  v.  the  State  of 
California,  reported  in  374  U.S.  23.  10 
L.ed  2d726,  83  S.Ct.  1623.  I  am  going  to 
discuss  this  case. 

There  were  three  opinions  in  the  case, 
■which  involved  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  action  of  officers  in  the  State 
of  California  in  entering  a  mans  house 


v.ilhout  knocking  constituted  a  violation 
of  the  fourth  amendment. 

We  had  one  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Clark,  in  which  three  other  Justices 
concurred,  making  it  the  opinion  of  four 
Justices.  Those  four  all  agreed  that  the 
requirement  that  an  oHicer  of  the  law 
notify  the  occupants  of  liie  house  of  their 
purpose  and  presence,  and  call  on  them 
to  admit  them  before  entering  the  house, 
is  normally  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
fourth  amendment. 

There  was  another  opinion,  written 
by  Justice  Brennan.  in  which  three  other 
Justices  joined,  and  tho.'^e  four  Justices 
concurred  in  the  ruling  of  the  other  four 
Justices  that  the  obligation  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  house  and  announce  their 
presence  and  purpose  to  make  an  arrest 
or  to  execute  a  search  warrant  is  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  fourth  amendment, 
subject  only  to  limited  exceptions. 

The  reason  the  opinion  written  by 
Justice  Clark  b(.>came  the  law  of  the  case 
was  because  Justice  Harlan  wrote  a 
separate  concurring  opinion.  Ja^tice 
Harlan  does  not  accept  the  theorv  that 
the  due  process  clau.'-e  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment made  the  fourth  amendment  ap- 
plicable to  the  States.  He  contends  that 
the  action  of  State  officers,  when  they 
enter  the  house  of  a  citizen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  ap  arrest  or  a  search 
without  first  acquainting  the  citizen  with 
their  presence  and  purix)se,  is  to  be  gov- 
erned solely  by  the  due  process  clause, 
and  not  by  the  fourth  amendment. 

So.  by  reason  of  this  teparaie  con- 
curring opinion  of  Justice  Harlaiv  wjio 
concurred  in  the  result  reacijed  brlhe 
opinion  of  Justice  Clark.  Justice  ciark's 
opinion  became  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  although  it  was  concurred  in  by 
only  four  Justices  out  of  the  nine. 

Since  I  am  going  to  discuss  this 
opinion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  that  all  of  the  opinions  and  rulings 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  dissenting  opinions 
and  the  concurring  opinions,  in  the  case 
of  Ker  against  State  of  California,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be- printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

1 374  US  23.   10  L  ed  2d   726.   83  S  Ct    1623 

No.  531 
George  D.  Ker  et  al.,  Petitioners,  r.  State 

OF    C.\LIFORNI.^ 

Argued  December  11,  1962— Decided  June  10. 

1963 

SUMMARY 

On  the  day  following  a  California  police 
officer's  encounter  with  a  known  marijuana 
dealer,  including  the  purcha.se  from  the 
dealer  of  a  packeige  of  marijuana,  other  police 
officer?  ob.served  an  encounter  between  the 
dealer  and  the  defendant  husband,  which  oc- 
curred under  identical  surroundinp  circum- 
stances except  that  the  officers  did  not  see 
any  substance  passing  between  the  two  men. 
The  officers  following  the  defendant  lost  con- 
tact with  him  when  he  made  rfU-turn  in  the 
middle  of  a  block.  "Without  securing  a  search 
warrant,  the  officers,  among  them  one  hav- 
ing information  that  the  defendant  husband 
was  selling  from  his  apartment  marijuana 
possibly  secured  from  the  dealer,  obtained 
from  the  building  manager  a  pas.?key  to  de- 
fendants' apartment,  and  entered  the  apart- 
ment, where  they  found  the  defendant  hus- 
band In  the  living  room.  The  defendant  wife 
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emerged  from  the  kitchen,  and  one  of  the 
officers,  alter  Identifying  himself,  observed 
throuKh  the  open  doorway  of  the  kitchen  a 
package  of  marijuana  on  a  scale  atop  the 
kitchen  sink.  The  officers  then  arrested  both 
defendants  and  searched  the  apartment,  find- 
ing additional  marijuana  in  th?  kitchen  cup- 
board 8Uid  atop  the  bedroom  dresser. 

The  defendants  were  convicted  In  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Los  Angeles  County  of  poesess- 
ing  marijuana.  Their  convictions  were  af- 
firmed by  the  California  District  Court  of 
Appeal  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  prob- 
able cause  for  the  arrests,  that  the  officers' 
entry  Into  the  apartment  was  for  the  purpose 
of  arrest  and  was  not  unlawful,  and  that  the 
search,  being  Incident  to  the  arrests,  was 
likewise  lawful  and  Its  fruits  admissible  In 
evidence  against  the  defendants.  (195  Cal 
App  2d  246.  15  Cal  Rptr  767.) 

Oh  certiorari,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  affirmed.  The  ultimate  issue  before 
the  Court  concerned  the  admissibility.  In 
defendants'  trial,  of  the  marijuana  seized  In 
their  apartment.  Eight  members  of  the 
Cou;L  agreed  on  the  nature  of  the  standards 
applicable  to  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  a  state  search  and  seizure,  but  split  4  to  4 
as  to  whether  these  standards  were  violated 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case. 
The  remaining  member — Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan— concurred  In  the  affirmance  of  the  Judg- 
ment below. 

In  an  opinion  by  Clark,  J.,  expressing  the 
views  of  eight  members  of  the  Court,  It  was 
held  that  the  question  of  reasonableness  of 
a  state  search  and  seizure  Is  governed  by 
federal  constitutional  standards,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Fourth  Amendment  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  applying  that  amend- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Harlan.  J.,  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  state  searches  and  sei- 
zures should  be  Judged  by  the  more  flexible 
concept  of  "fundamental"  fairness,  or  rights 
"basic  to  a  free  society."  embraced  in  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  question  whether  federal  constitu- 
tional standards  of  reasonableness  were  vio- 
lated by  the  search  In  the  present  case  was 
answered  In  the  negative  in  an  opinion  by 
Clark.  J..  Joined  by  Black.  Stewart,  and 
White.  JJ.  These  Justices  held  that  the 
search  without  warrant  was  valid  as  incident 
to  a  lawful  arrest,  made  upon  probable  cause, 
and  that  the  officers'  method  of  entry  was 
not  unreasonable.  On  the  other  hand.  Bren- 
nan,  J..  Joined  by  Warren.  Ch.  J.,  and  Doug- 
las and  Goldberg.  JJ.,  expressed  the  view 
that  federal  constitutional  standards  were 
violated  because  the  unannounced  Instruslon 
of  the  arresting  officers  Into  defendants' 
apartment  violated  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

HEADNOTES 

Classified  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Digest. 

Annotated. 

Evidence  §  681:  Search  and  Seizure  |  5 — re- 
strictions on  states — admissibility  of  evi- 
dence illegally  obtained 

1.  The  Fourth  Amendment  Is  enforceable 
against  the  states  by  the  same  sanction  of 
exclusion  of  evidence  as  Is  used  against  the 
federal  government  and  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  constitutional  standard 
prohibiting  "unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures."  [See  annotation  references  1.  2.] 
Evidence  §  859;  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States    §  9 — rules   of   evidence   in   federal 
criminal  trials 

2.  The  principles  governing  t>ie  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  In  federal  criminal  trials 
are  not  restricted  to  those  derived  solely  from 
the  Federal  Constitution;  In  the  exercise  of 
Its  supervisory  authority  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice  in  the  federal 
courts,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
formulated  rules  of  evidence  to  be  applied  In 
federal  criminal  prosecutions,  but  the  Court 
assumes  no  supervisory  authority  over  state 
courts. 


Courts  i  683 — federal  and  state — conflicts 

3.  The  very  essence  of  a  healthy  federalism 
depends  upon  the  avoidance  of  needless  con- 
flicts between  state  and  federal  courts. 

Search  and  seizure  5  4 — constitutional 
prohibitions 

4.  Implicit  in  the  Fourth  Amendment's  pro- 
tection from  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures Is  Its  recognition  of  Individual  free- 
doms; that  safeguard  Is  of  the  very  essence  of 
constitutional  liberty  the  guaranty  of  which 
Is  aa  Important  and  as  Imperative  as  the 
guarantiee  of  the  other  fundamental  rights 
of  the  Individual  citizens. 

Search  and  Seizure  §  6 — persons  protected 

5.  The  Fourth  Amendment  forbids  every 
search  that  Is  unreasonable,  and  protects 
those  susp>ected  or  known  to  be  offenders  as 
well  as  the  Innocent. 

Search  and  Seizure  i  8 — place  of  search 

6.  The  Fourth  Amendment's  prohibition  of 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  extends 
to  the  premises  where  the  search  was  made. 

Search    and   Seizure    §  5— standards 
governing  reasonableness 

7.  The  principle  that  standards  of  reason- 
ableness of  searches  and  seizures  are  not 
susceptible  of  Procrustean  application  Is  car- 
ried forward  when  the  Fourth  Amendment's 
proscriptions  are  enforced  against  the  states 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  [See 
annotation  referetice  2.) 

Evidence  %681:  shv.rch  and  Seizure  §5.-  Su- 
preme Court  of  tiie  United  States  5  9 — ob- 
tained through  unlawful  search  and  sei- 
zure— distinctions 

8.  Although  the  standard  of  reasonableness 
of  searches  and  seizures  Is  the  same  under 
the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments, 
there  Is  a  distinction  between  evidence  held 
Inadmissible  because  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court's  supervisory  powers  over 
federal  courts  and  evidence  held  Inadmissible 
because  prohibited  by  the  United  States 
Constitution.  [See  annotation  references  1, 
2.1 

Search  and  Seizure  §  5 — unreasonableness — 
determination  by  trial  court 

9.  The  reasonableness  of  a  search  Is  In  the 
first  Instance  a  substantive  determination 
to  be  made  by  the  trial  court  from  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  and  In  the 
light  of  the  fundmental  criteria  laid  down 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment  and  In  opinions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Cout  apply- 
ing that  amendment. 

Appeal  and  Error  §  806.5 — state  court  find- 
ings— United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
view 

10.  On  review  of  a  state  court  Judgment 
of  conviction  of  crime,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  respect  the  state  court's 
findings  of  reasonableness  of  a  search  and 
seizure  only  Insofar  as  the  finding  1b  con- 
sistent with  federal  constitutional  guaran- 
ties. 

Appeal  and  Error  §  806.5 —  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  review  of  state  court  find- 
ings— federal  constitutional  rights 

11.  On  review  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  of  state  court  Judgments  of 
conviction  of  crime,  findings  of  state  courts 
Involving  federal  constitutional  rights  are 
by  no  means  insulated  against  examination 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  while 
the  Court  does  not  sit  as  in  nisi  prlus  to  ap- 
praise contradictory  factual  questions,  it 
will,  where  necessary  to  the  determination 
of  constitutional  rights,  make  an  Indepen- 
dent examination  of  the  facts,  the  findings, 
and  the  record  so  that  it  can  determine  for 
Itself  whether  in  the  state  court  findings, 
such  as  a  finding  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  a  search  and  seizure,  the  constitutional 
criteria  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  respected. 


Arrest   (  1;  evidence   i  681:   search  and  sei- 
zure i  4 — power  of  state 

12.  The  states  have  power  to  develop  work- 
able  rules  governing  urests,  and  searches 
and  seizures,  to  meet  the  practical  demands 
of  effective  criminal  Investigation  and  law 
enforcement  In  the  states,  provided  that 
those  rules  do  not  violate  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's proscription  of  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  and  the  concomitant  com- 
mand that  evidence  so  seized  Is  Inadmissible 
against  one  who  has  standing  to  complain. 
( See  annotation  reference  1 .  ] 

Evidence    5  681;   Search   and   Seizure    5  12— 
search  as  incident  to  lawful  arrest 

13.  Evidence  obtained  by  a  search  without 
search  warrant  Is  admissible  only  If  the 
search  was  Incident  to  a  lawful  arrest.  [Prom 
separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black,  Stewart, 
and  White,  JJ.)  [See  annotation  reference 
3.1 

Arrest  i  2 — without  warrant — probable 
cause 

14.  The  lawfulness  of  an  arrest  without 
warrant,  which  exists  where  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances within  the  arresting  officers 
knowledge  and  of  which  they  haul  reason- 
ably trustworthy  Information  are  sufficient 
In  themselves  to  warrant  a  man  of  reason- 
able caution  In  the  belief  that  an  offense 
has  been  or  Is  being  committed.  [From  sep- 
arate opinion  by  Clark,  Black,  Stewart,  and 
White.  JJ.  I 

Arrest   i  2 — without  warrant — for  narcotici 
offense — reasonable  grounds 

15.  Information  within  the  knowledge  of 
state  narcotics  officers  at  the  time  they  ar- 
rested a  suspect  at  his  apartment  furnishes 
grounds  for  a  reasonable  belief  that  the 
suspect  had  conmiltted  and  was  committing 
the  offense  of  possession  of  marijuana 
where  some  of  the  officers  observed  an  en- 
counter between  a  known  marijuana  dealer 
and  the  suspect  on  the  evening  of  the  ar- 
rest and,  although  the  officers  did  not  see 
any  substance  pass  between  the  two  men. 
their  encounter  was  a  virtual  re-enactment 
of  the  previous  night's  encounter  between 
the  dealer  and  another  narcotics  officer,  in- 
cluding the  sale  by  the  dealer  to  that  offi- 
cer of  a  pound  of  marijuana,  the  virtual 
Identity  of  the  surrounding  circumstances 
warranting  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  one 
remaining  element,  a  sale  of  narcotics,  was 
a  part  of  the  encounter  preceding  the  arrest, 
as  It  was  the  previous  night,  and  where, 
moreover,  the  office  had  Information  from 
a  reliable  informer  as  well  as  from  other 
sources,  not  only  that  the  suspect  had  been 
selling  marijuana  from  his  apartment  but 
also  that  his  likely  source  of  supply  was  the 
dealer.  [Prom  separate  opinion  by  Clark, 
Black,  Stewart,  and  White.  JJ.)  [See  anno- 
tation reference  4.] 

Arrest  §  2 — vjithout  warrant — probable 
cause — hearsay  information 

16.  That  Information  In  possession  of  a 
police  officer  Is  hearsay  does  not  destroy  Its 
role  In  establishing  probable  cause  support- 
ing an  arrest  without  warrant.  [From  sep- 
arate opinion  by  Clark.  Black,  Stewart,  and 
White.  JJ.l 

Arrest    §  2 — without   warrant — for  narcotics 
offense — probable  cause 

17.  Probable  cause  for  the  arrest,  without 
warrant,  of  the  wife  of  a  narcotics  suspect, 
and  a  reasonable  ground  for  the  belief  of 
state  narcotics  officers  that  the  wife  was  In 
Joint  possession  of  marijuana  with  her  hus- 
band, exist  where,  upwn  the  officers'  entry 
into  the  spouse's  apartment  and  annotince- 
ment  of  their  Identity,  one  of  the  officers, 
walking  to  the  doorway  of  the  kitchen,  from 
which  the  wife  had  emerged,  and  without 
entering  the  kitchen,  observed  a  package  of 
marijuana  in  plain  view  on  a  scale  atop  the 
kitchen  sink  and  moreover  the  officers  had 
reliable  Information  that  the  husband  had 
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been  using  bis  apartment  as  a  base  of  op- 
erations for  his  narcotics  activities.  [Prom 
separate  opinion  by  Olark,  Black,  Stewart 
and  White,  JJ.]    [See  annotation  reference 

t] 

Courts  i  625— arrest  without  warrant — 
governing  law 

18.  In  cases  under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
the  lawfulness  of  arrests  for  federal  offenses 
la  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  state 
Uw  Insofar  as  it  is  not  violative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  a  fortiori,  the  lawfulness 
of  an  arrest  made  by  a  state  officer  for  a 
state  offense  Is  to  be  determined  by  state 
law.  [From  separate  opinion  by  Clark, 
Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.) 

Courts  5  625;  Search  and  Seizure  i  12 — 
search  in  connection  with  arrest — govern- 
ing law 

19.  Where  a  person's  federal  conartltutlonal 
protection  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  by  state  police  officers  for  a  state 
offense  Is  to  be  determined  by  whether  the 
search  was  determined  by  whether  the  search 
was  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Is  warranted  In  exam- 
ining that  arrest  to  determine  whether,  not- 
withstanding Its  legality  luider  state  law, 
the  method  of  entering  the  home  may  offend 
federal  constitutional  standards  of  reason- 
ableness and  therefore  vitiate  the  legality  of 
an  accompanying  search.  [From  separate 
opinion  by  Clark,  Black.  Stewart,  and 
White,  JJ.l    [See  annotation  reference   3.] 

Arrest  i  1 — "breaking" 

20.  The  common  law  recognizes  that  under 
certain  circumstances  breaking  a  person's 
house  Is  permissible  In  executing  an  arrest. 

[From  separate  opinion  by  Clark.  Black. 
Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.) 

Search  and  Seizure  i29 — execution  of  search 
UMrrant 

21.  Under  California  law  the  presence  of 
exigent  clrcmnstances  constitutes  an  excep- 
tion to  the  notice  requirement  of  a  stat- 
ute authorizing  a  police  officer  to  break  open 
any  part  of  a  house  to  execute  a  search  war- 
rant If.  after  notice  of  his  authority  and  pur- 
pose, he  is  refused  admittance.  (Prom  sepa- 
rate opinion  by  Clark,  Black.  Stewart,  and 
White.  JJ.l 

Arrest    S  2 — ttrithout    warrant-^probable 
cause 

22.  In  determining  the  lawfulness  of  entry 
and  the  existence  of  probable  cause  sup- 
porting an  arrest  without  warrant,  the  court 
concerns  Itself  only  with  what  the  arresting 
officers  had  reason  to  believe  at  the  time  of 
their  entry.  [Prom  separate  opinion  by  Clark, 
Black.  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.] 

Search  and  seizure  I  3 — legality  of  search — 
result 

23.  A  search  is  not  to  be  made  legal  by 

what  it  turns  up;  in  law  it  Is  good  or  bad 
when  it  starts  and  does  not  change  char- 
acter from  its  success.  [From  separate  opin- 
ion by  Clark.  Black.  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ] 
Arrest  {  1:  search  and  seizure  §  12 — searches 

incident  to  lawful  arrest — officers'  method 

of  entry 

24.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  state 
narcotics  officers  to  give  notice  of  their  au- 
thority and  purpose  to  a  narcotics  suspect 
prior  to  his  arrest  and  the  search  of  his 
apartment,  their  method  of  entry,  sanctioned 
by  state  law.  by  obtaining  a  passkey  from 
the  manager  of  the  building  Is  not  unrea- 
sonable under  the  standards  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  as  applied  to  the  states  through 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  where.  In  ad- 
(lltlon  to  the  officers'  belief  that  the  suspect 
"as  in  possession  of  narcotics,  which  could 
be  quickly  and  easily  destroyed,  his  furtive 
conduct  in  eluding  them  shortly  before  the 
arrest   was  ground   for   the   beUef   that  he 


might  well  have  been  expecting  the  police. 
(From  separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black, 
Stewart,  and  White.  JJ.  Contra:  separate 
opinion  by  Brennan,  J.,  Warren,  Ch.  J.,  and 
Douglas  and  Goldberg.  JJ.)  [See  annotation 
references  2,  3.] 

Search  and  seizure  i  12 — in  connection  with 
arrest 

25.  The  doctrine  that  a  search  without 
warrant  may  be  lawfully  conducted  If  Inci- 
dent to  a  lawful  arrest  Is  consistent  with 
the  Fourth  Amendment's  protection  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  (Prom 
separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black.  Stewart, 
and  White.  JJ.)  [See  annotation  reference 
3.1 

Search  and  seizure  i  12 — in  connection  with 
arrest — practicability  of  obtaining  warrant 

26.  The  practicability  of  obtaining  a  war- 
rant Is  not  the  controlling  factor  when  a 
search  Is  sought  to  be  Justified  as  Incident 
to  arrest.  [Prom  sep>arate  opinion  by  Clark, 
Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.)  [See  annota- 
tion reference  3.1 

Search  and  seizure  i  12 — In  connection  with 
arrest — Practicability  of  obtaining  search 
warrant 

27.  A  search  without  warrant,  incident  to 
a  lawful  arrest,  Is  not  unreasonable,  and 
hence  not  violative  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment In  that  the  state  narcotics  officers  In- 
volved could  practicably  have  obtained  a 
search  warrant,  where  the  officers'  observa- 
tions and  their  corroboration,  which  fur- 
nished probable  cause  for  the  suspect's  ar- 
rest, occurred  at  about  9  p.m.,  approximately 
one  hour  before  the  time  of  arrest,  and  the 
officers  had  reason  to  act  quickly  because 
of  the  suspect's  furtive  conduct  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  marijuana  In  his  posses- 
sion would  be  distributed  or  hidden  before 
a  warrant  could  be  obtained  at  that  time 
of  night.  [From  separate  opinion  by  Clark, 
Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.j  [See  anno- 
tation reference  3.[ 

Search  and  seizure  §  12 — In  connection  icith 
arrest — Extent  of  premises  searched 

28.  The  search,  as  an  Incident  to  a  nar- 
cotics suspect's  lawful  arrest,  of  the  kitchen 
and  bedroom  of  his  apartment.  Is  within 
the  rule  that  such  search  may,  under  appro- 
priate circumstances,  extend  beyond  the 
person  of  the  one  arrested  to  include  the 
premises  under  his  Immediate  control.  (Prom 
separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black,  Stewart, 
and  White,  JJ.)  [See  annotation  reference 
3.1 

Search  and  seizure  §  12 — In  connection  with 
arrest 

29.  The  rule  that  an  arrest  may  not  be 
used  merely  as  the  pretext  for  a  search 
without  warrant  Is  not  violated  where  the 
record  shows  that  the  arresting  officers 
entered  the  suspect's  apartment  for  the 
purpose  of  arreotlng  him  and  that  they  had 
probable  cause  to  make  that  arrest  prior  to 
the  entry.  (Prom  separate  opinion  by  Clark. 
Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ]  [See  annota- 
tion reference  3.] 

Search  and  seizure  |  2 — What  constitutes 
search 

30.  The  discovery  by  a  police  officer  enter- 
ing a  suspect  s  apartment  of  a  brick  of  mari- 
juana on  a  scale  atop  the  kitchen  sink  does 
not  constitute  a  search,  since  the  officer 
merely  saw  what  was  placed  before  him  in 
full  view.  (From  separate  opinion  by  Clark. 
Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.| 

Search  and  seizure  §  12 — As  an  incident  to 
arrest 

31.  California  law  does  not  require  that 
an  arrest  precede  an  Incidental  search  as 
long  as  probable  cause  exists  at  the  outset. 
{From  separate  opinion  bv  Clark.  Black. 
Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.]  [See  annotation 
reference  3.] 


Appeal  and  error  H  1084{2).  1088.  ma- 
questions  not  properly  raised 

32.  On  review  of  a  state  court  Judgment  of 
conviction  of  crime,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  will  not  reach  the  question  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  search  of  defend- 
ant's automobile  on  the  day  subsequent  to 
his  arrest  where  that  question  was  not  raised 
m  the  petition  for  certiorari,  nor  discussed  in 
the  brief  filed  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  nor  In  the  state  trial  court  nor  in  the 
state  appellate  court,  and  the  latter  court 
did  not  adjudicate  It.  [FVom  separate  opinion 
by  CTark,  Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ.] 
Appeal  and  error  {  1104;  courts  5  95.3 — scope 

of  review — questions  not  raised 

33.  OrdlnarUy  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  does  not  reach  for  constitutional  ques- 
tions not  raised  by  the  parties,  nor  extend 
its  review  beyond  those  specific  federal  ques- 
tions properly  raised  in  the  state  court. 
(Prom  separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black, 
Stewart,  and  White.  JJ.] 

i4 ppcaJ  and  error  i  431 — from  state  court — 
federal  question 

34.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
proper  presentation  of  a  federal  claim  when 
the  highest  state  court  passes  on  it.  [Prom 
separate  opinion  by  Clark,  Black,  Stewart 
and  White,  JJ.] 

Arrest  i  1;  search  and  seizure  i  12 — search 
as  incident  to  arrest — prerequisites  of 
validity 

35.  Even  If  probable  cause  exists  for  the 
arrest  of  a  person  within,  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's prohibition  of  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  Is  violated  by  an  unannounced 
police  Intrusion  into  a  private  home,  with  or 
without  an  arrest  warrant,  except  ( 1 )  where 
the  persons  within  already  know  of  the  offi- 
cers' authority  and  purpose,  or  (2)  where  the 
officers  are  Justified  In  the  belief  that  per- 
sons within  are  in  imminent  peril  of  bodily 
harm,  or  (3)  where  those  within,  made  aware 
of  the  presence  of  someone  outside  (because, 
for  example,  there  has  been  a  knock  at  the 
door)  are  then  engaged  In  activity  which 
Justifies  the  officers  in  the  belief  that  an 
escape  or  the  destruction  of  evidence  Is  being 
attempted.  (From  separate  opinion  by  Bren- 
nan, J.,  Warren,  Ch.  J.,  and  Douglas  and 
Goldberg,  JJ]  _^^ 

Search  and  seizure  {  5 — constitutional 
protection — lawful  entry 

36.  A  lawful  entry  Is  the  Indispensable 
predicate  of  a  reasonable  search  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
(From  separate  opinion  by  Brenan,  J.,  War- 
ren, Ch.  J.,  and  Douglas  and  Goldberg,  JJ.J 

Courts  §  95.3 — constitutional  question 

37.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  will 
not  decide  constitutional  questions  when  a 
nonconstltutlonal  basis  for  decision  Is  avail- 
able. (From  separate  opinion  by  Brennan,  J., 
Warren.  Ch.  J.,  and  Douglas  and  Goldberg. 
J  J,  ] 

ANNOTATION    REFERENCES 

1.  As  to  the  rules  governing,  prior  to  the 
Mapp  Case,  the  admissibility  of  evidence  ob- 
tained by  illegal  search,  see  24  ALR  1408  32 
ALR  408,  41  ALR  1145.  52  ALR  477.  88  ALR 
348.  134  ALR  819.  150  ALR  566.  50  ALR2d  531. 
See  also  93  L  ed  1797.  96  L  ed  145,  98  L  ed 
581,  100  L  ed  239.  6  L  ed  2d  1544  (dealing 
with  United  States  Supreme  Court  cases  In 
point).  For  the  law  developed  on  the  same 
subject  In  and  after  the  Mapp  Case  see  84 
ALR2d  959. 

2.  Federal  constitution  as  a  limitation  upon 
the  powers  of  the  states  in  respect  of  search 
and  seizure.  19  ALR  644. 

3.  Right  of  search  and  seizure  Incident  to 
lawful  arrest  without  a  search  warrant.  32 
ALR  680.  51   ALR  424.  74  ALR   1387,  82  ALR 
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782.  See  4  L  ed  2d  1982  (collecting  Supreme 
Court  cases  In  point ) . 

4.  What  constitutes  "prohable  cause"  or 
"reasonable  grounds'  Justifying  arrest  of 
narcotics  suspect  without  warrant.  3  L  ed  2d 
17p6. 

APPEARANCES   OF   COUNSEL 

Robert  W.  Stanley  argued  the  cause  for 
petitioners. 

Gordon  Ringer  argued  the  cause  for  re- 
spondent. 

Briefs  of  Counsel,  p.  1312,  Infra. 

OPINION   OF  THE   COURT 

1 374  us  24]  Mr.  Justice  Clark  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  with  reference  to 
the  standard  by  which  state  searches  and 
seizures  must  be  evaluated  (Part  I) ,  together 
with  an  opinion  applying  that  standard,  in 
which  Mr.  Justice  Black,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Justice  White  Join  (Parts  II-V) ,  and 
announced  the  Judgment  of  the  Court. 

This  case  raises  search  and  seizure  ques- 
tions under  the  rule  of  Mapp  v  Ohio.  367  US 
643.  6  L  ed  2d  1081.  81  S  Ct  1684,  84  ALR2d 
933  ( 1961 ) .  Petitioners,  husband  and  wife, 
were  convicted  of  possession  of  marijuana 
in  violation  of  §  11530  of  the  California 
Health  and  Safety  Code.  The  California  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeal  affirmed.  195  Cal  App 
2d  246.  15  Cal  Rptr  767,  despite  the  conten- 
tion of  petitioners  that  their  arrests  In  their 
1374  US  25 1  apartment  without  warrants 
lacked  probable  cause '  and  the  evidence 
seized  Incident  thereto  and  Introduced  at 
their  trial  was  therefore  Inadmissible.  The 
CaMfornla  Supreme  Court  denied  without 
opinion  a  petition  for  hearing.  This  being 
the  first  case  arriving  here  since  our  opinion 
In  Mapp  which  would  afford  suitable  oppor- 
tunltv  for  further  explication  of  that  holding 
In  the  light  of  Intervening  experience,  we 
granted  certiorari.  368  US  974.  7  L  ed  2d  437. 
82  S  Ct  480.  We  affirm  the  Judgment  before 
us. 

The  state  courts'  conviction  and  affirmance 
are  based  on  these  events,  which  culminated 
in  the  petitioners'  arrests.  Sergeant  Cook  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  SherifTs  Office,  in 
negotiating  the  purchase  of  marijuana  from 
one  Terrhagen.  accompanied  him  to  a  bowl- 
ing alley  about  7  p  m.  on  July  26.  1960.  where 
they  were  to  meet  Terrhagen's  "connection," 
Terrhagen  went  Inside  and  returned  shortly, 
pointing  to  a  1946  DeSoto  as  his  "connec- 
tion's" automobile  and  explaining  that  they 
were  to  meet  him  "up  by  the  oil  fields"  near 
Fairfax  and  Slauson  Avenues  In  Los  Angeles 
As  they  neared  that  location.  Terrhagen 
again  pointed  out  the  DeSoto  traveling  ahevid 
of  them,  stating  that  the  "connection"  kept 
his  supply  cf  narcotics  "someiWiere  up  in 
the  hills."  They  parked  near  some  vacant 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Intersection  of 
Fairfax  and  Slauson.  and.  shortly  thereafter. 
the  DeSoto  reappeared  and  pulled  up  be-;ldo 
them.  The  deputy  then  recognized  the  driver 
a,^  one  Roland  Murphy,  who.^e  "mug"  photo- 
graph he  had  seen  and  whom  he  knew  from 
other  narcotics  officers  to  be  a  large-scale 
seller  of  marijuana  currently  out  on  bail 
In  connection  with  narcotics  charges 

[374  US  261  Terrhagen  entered  the  DeSoto 
and  drove  off  towaj-d  the  oil  fields  with 
Murphy,  while  the  Sergeant  waited.  They  re- 
turned shortly.  Terrhagen  left  Murphy's  car 
carrving  a  package  of  marijuana  and  entered 
his  own  vehicle,  and  they  drove  to  Terrha- 
gen'.>  residence.  There  Terrhagen  cut  one 
pound  of  marijuana  and  gave  It  to  Sergeant 
Cook,  who  had  previously  paid  him.  The  Ser- 
geant later  reported  this  occurrence  to  Los 
Angeles  County  Officers  Berman  and  Warthen. 
the  la':ter  cf  whom  had  observed  the  occur- 
rences as  well. 

On  the  following  day.  July  27.  Murphy 
was  placed  under  surveillance.  Officer  War- 
then,  who  had  observed  the  Terrhagen- 
Murphy  episode  the  previous  mght,  and  Offl- 
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cer  Markman  were  itssigned  this  duty.  At 
about  7  p.m.  that  evening  they  followed 
Murphy's  DeSoto  as  he  drove  to  the  sajne 
bowling  alley  in  which  he  had  met  Terrhagen 
on  the  previous  evening.  Murphy  went  inside, 
emerged  m  about  10  minutes  and  drove  lo  a 
houie  wliere  he  made  a  brief  visit.  The  officers 
continued  to  follow  him  but.  upon  losing 
sight  of  his  vehicle,  proceeded  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fairfax  and  Slauson  Avenues  where  they 
parked.  There,  immediately  across  the  street 
from  the  location  at  which  Terrhagen  and 
Sergeant  Cook  had  met  Murphy  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  the  officers  observed  a  parked 
automobile  whose  lone  occupant  he  later 
determined  to  be  the  petitioner  George  Doug- 
las Ker. 

The  officers  then  saw  Murphy  drive  past 
them.  They  followed  him  but  lost  sight  of 
him  when  he  extinguished  his  lights  and  en- 
tered the  Oil  fields  The  officers  returned  to 
their  vantage  point  and,  shortly  thereafter, 
observed  Murphy  return  and  park  behind 
Ker.  From  their  location  approximately  1,000 
feet  from  the  two  vehicles,  they  watched 
through  field  glasses.  Murphy  was  seen  leav- 
ing his  DeSoto  and  walking  up  to  the  driver's 
side  of  Ker's  car,  where  he  "appeared  to  have 
conversation  with  him."  It  w;is  shortly  be- 
fore 9  p.m.  and  the  distance  in  the  (374  US 
27]  twilight  was  too  great  for  the  officers 
tj  see  anything  pass  between  Murphy  and 
Kerr  or  whether  tlie  former  had  anything  in 
ills  hands  as  he  approached. 

Willie  Murphy  and  Ker  were  talking,  the 
officers  had  driven  past  them  in  order  to  see 
their  luces  closely  and  in  order  to  take  the 
license  number  from  Ker's  vehicle.  Soon 
thereafter  Ker  drove  away  and  the  officers 
followed  him  but  lost  him  when  he  made  a 
U-turn  m  the  middle  of  the  block  and  drove 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Now,  having  lost 
conuict  with  Ker.  they  checked  the  registra- 
tion With  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
and  ascertained  that  the  automobile  was 
registered  to  Douglas  Ker  at  4801  Slauson. 
They  then  communicfUed  this  information  to 
Officer  Berman,  within  15  to  30  minutes  after 
observing  the  meeting  between  Ker  and  Mur- 
phy, Though  officers  Warthen  and  Markman 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  Ker,  Berman 
had  received  information  at  various  times 
beginning  in  November  of  1959  that  Ker  was 
selling  marijuana  from  his  apartment  and 
that  "he  was  possibly  securing  this  Mari- 
juana from  Ronnie  Murphy  who  is  the  alias 
of  Roland  Murphy."  In  early  1960  Officer  Ber- 
man had  received  a  "mug"  photograph  of 
Ker  from  the  Inglewood  Police  Department. 
He  further  testified  that  between  May  and 
July  27.  1960.  he  had  received  information  as 
to  ker  from  one  Robert  Black,  who  had  pre- 
viously given  information  leading  to  at  least 
three  arrests  and  whose  information  was  be- 
lieved by  Herman  to  be  reliable.  According  to 
Officer  Berman.  Black  had  told  him  on  four 
or  five  occasions  after  May  1960  that  Ker  and 
others,  including  himself,  had  purchased 
manjuF.na  from  Murphy.^ 

1 374  US  281  Armed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  meeting  betv.'een  Ker  and  Murphy  and 
With  Berman's  information  as  to  Ker's  deal- 
ings with  Murphy,  the  three  officers  and  a 
fourth.  Officer  Love,  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  address  which  they  had  obtained 
through  Ker's  license  number.  They  found 
the  automobile  which  they  had  been  follow- 
ing— and  which  they  had  learned  was  Ker's — 
in  the  parking  lot  of  the  multiple-apartment 
building  and  also  ascertained  that  there  was 
someone  in  the  Kers'  apartment  They  then 
went  to  the  office  of  the  building  manager 
and  obtained  from  him  a  passkey  to  the 
apartment.  Officer  Markman  was  stationed 
outside  the  window  to  Intercept  any  evidence 
which  might  be  ejected,  and  the  other  three 
officers  en'ered  the  apartment  Officer  Ber- 
man unlv^cKed  and  opened  the  door,  proceed- 
ing quietly,  he  testified.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  evidence,^  and  found  pe- 


titioner George  Ker  sitting  In  the  living 
room.  Just  as  he  Identified  himself,  stating 
that  "We  are  Sheriff's  Narcotics  Officers,  con- 
ducting a  narcotics  investigation,"  petitioner 
Diane  Ker  emerged  from  the  kitchen.  Ber- 
man  testified  that  he  repeated  his  Identifica- 
tion to  her  and  immediately  walked  to  the 
kitchen. 

Without  entering,  he  observed  through  the 
open  doorway  a  small  scale  atop  the  kitchen 
sink,  upon  which  lay  a  "brlck-llke — brick- 
shaped  package  containing  the  green  leafy 
substance"  which  he  recognized  as  marijuana. 
He  beckoned  the  petitioners  Into  the  kitchen 
where,  following  their  denial  of  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  two  and  two-tenths 
pound  package  and  [374  US  29)  failure  to 
answer  a  question  as  to  Its  ownership,  he 
placed  them  under  arrest  for  suspicion  of 
violating  the  State  Narcotic  Law.  Officer 
Markman  testified  that  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment approximately  "a  minute,  minute  ana  a 
half"  after  the  other  officers,  at  which  time 
Officer  Berman  was  placing  the  petitioners 
under  arrest.  As  to  the  sequence  of  events, 
petitioner  George  Ker  testified  that  his  ar- 
rest took  place  immediately  upon  the  officers' 
entry  and  before  they  saw  the  brick  of  mari- 
juana In  the  kitchen. 

Subsequent  to  the  arrest  and  the  petition- 
ers' denial  of  possession  of  any  other  nar- 
cotics, the  officers,  proceeding  without  search 
warrants,  found  a  half-ounce  package  of 
marijuana  In  the  kitchen  cupboard  and  an- 
other atop  the  bedroom  dresser.  Petitioners 
were  asked  If  they  had  any  automobile  other 
than  the  one  observed  by  the  officers,  and 
George  Ker  replied  in  the  negative,  while 
Diane  remained  silent.  On  the  next  day.  hav- 
ing learned  that  an  automobile  was  registered 
In  the  name  of  Diane  Ker.  Officer  Wanhen 
searched  this  car  without  a  warrant,  finding 
marijuana  and  marijuana  seeds  In  the  glove 
compartment  and  under  the  rear  seat.  The 
marijuana  found  on  the  kitchen  scale,  that 
found  In  the  kitchen  cupboard  and  in  the 
bedroom,  and  that  found  In  Diane  Ker's 
automobile '  were  all  Introduced  into  evi- 
dence against  the  petitioners. 

The  California  District  Court  of  Appeals  in 
affirming  the  convictions  found  that  there 
was  probable  cause  for  the  arrests;  that  the 
entry  Into  the  apartment  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arrest  and  was  not  unlawful:  and 
that  the  search  being  incident  to  the  arrests 
was  likewise  lawful  and  Its  fruits  admissible 
in  evidence  against  petitioners.  These  con- 
clusions were  essential  to  the  affirmance, 
since  the  California  Supreme  Court  In  1955 
had  held  that  evidence  [374  US  30]  obtained 
by  means  of  unlawful  searches  and  setairee 
was  Inadmissible  In  criminal  trials.  People  v. 
Cahan.  44  Cal  2d  434,  282  P2d  905,  50  ALB2d 
513.  The  court  concluded  that  in  view  of  Its 
findings  and  the  implied  findings  of  the  trial 
court,  this  Court's  intervening  decision  in 
Mapp  v.  Ohio.  367  US  643,  6  L  ed  2d  1081,  81 
S  Ct  1684,  84  ALR2d  933.  supra,  did  "not 
Justify  a  change  in  our  original  conclusion." 
195  Cal  App  2d.  at  257.  15  Cal  Rptr.  at  773. 
I. 

In  Mapp  V  Ohio.  367  US  at  646,  647.  657, 
we  followed  Bovd  v  United  States,  116  US 
616,  630,  29  L  ed  746,  651,  6  S  Ct  524  (1886) 
which  held  that  the  Fourth  Amendment.' 
Implemented  by  the  self-incrimination  clause 
of  the  Fifth,"  forbids  the  Federal  Government 
to  convict  a  man  of  crime  by  using  testimony 
or  papers  obtained  from  him  by  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  as  defined  In  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  We  specifically  held  in  Mapp 
that  this  constitutional  prohibition  Is  en- 
forceable against  the  States  through  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.'  This  means,  as  we 
said  In  Mapp  (Headnote  1).  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  "is  enforceable  against  them 
(the  states]  by  the  same  sanction  of  exclu- 
sion as  Is  used  against  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment."  by  the  application  of  the  same  con- 
stitutional standard  prohibiting  "unreason- 
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able  [374  US  31]  searches  and  seizures." 
367  US.  at  655  We  now  face  the  specific  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Mapp  requires  the  exclu- 
sion of  evidence  In  this  case  which  the  Cali- 
fornia District  Court  of  Appeal  has  held  to 
be  lawfully  seized.  It  Is  perhaps  ironic  that 
the  initial  test  under  the  Mapp  holding 
comes  from  California,  whose  decision  vol- 
untarily to  adopt  the  exclusionary  rule  In 
1955  has  been  commended  by  us  previously. 
See  Mapp  v  Ohio,  supra  (367  US  at  651.  652) : 
Elkins  V  United  States,  364  US  206.  220.  4  L 
ed2d  1669,  1679.  80  S  Ct  1437  (1960), 

Preliminary  to  our  examination  of  the 
search  and  seizures  involved  here,  it  might 
be  helpful  for  us  to  Indicate  what  was  not 
decided  in  Mapp.  First.  It  must  be  recognized 
I  Headnote  2)  that  the  "principles  govern- 
ing the  admissibility  of  evidence  In  federal 
criminal  trials  have  not  been  restricted  .  .  . 
to  those  derived  solely  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  exercise  of  its  supervisory  au- 
thority over  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  federal  courts  .  .  this  Court 
has  .  ,  .  formulated  rules  of  evidence  to  be 
applied  In  federal  criminal  prosecutions." 
McNabb  v  United  States,  318  US  332,  341, 
87  L  ed  819,  824-63  S  Ct  608  (1943);  cf. 
Miller  V  United  States,  357  US  301.  2  L  ed 
2d  1332,  78  S  Ct  1190  (1958);  Nardone  v 
United  States,  302  US  379,  82  L  ed  314,  58 
S  Ct  275  (1937).  Mapp,  however,  established 
no  assumption  by  this  Court  of  supervisory 
authority  over  state  courts,  cf.  Clearv  v  Bol- 
ger,  371  US  392,  401,  L  ed  2d  390,  396,  83 
S  Ct  385  (1963),  and,  consequently  it  Im- 
plied no  total  obliteration  of  state  laws  re- 
lating to  arrests  and  sesirches  in  favor  of 
federal  law.  Mapp  sounded  no  death  knell 
for  our  federalism;  rather,  it  echoed  the 
sentiment  of  Elkins  v.  United  States,  supra 
(364  at  221).  that  (Headnote  3)  "a  healthy 
federalism  depends  upon  the  avoidance  of 
needless  conflict  between  state  and  federaT 
courts"  by  itself  urging  that  "[fjederal-state 
cooperation  in  the  solution  of  crime  under 
constitutional  standards  will  be  promoted. 
if  only  by  recognition  of  their  now  mutual 
obligation  to  respect  the  same  fundamental 
criteria  in  their  approaches."  367  US.  at  658, 
(Emphasis  added.)  Second,  Mapp  did  not  at- 
tempt the  Impossible  task  of  laying  (374  US 
32)  down  a  "fixed  formula"  for  the  appli- 
cation m  specific  cases  of  the  constitutional 
prohibition  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures;  it  recognized  that  we  would 
be  "met  with  'recurring  questions  of  the 
reasonableness  of  searches'  "  and  that,  "at 
any  rate,  '[r  Jeasonableness  is  In  the  first  In- 
stance for  the  [trial  court]  ...  to  deter- 
mine,' "  id.  367  US  at  653,  thus  indicating 
that  the  usual  weight  be  given  to  findings 
of  trial  courts. 

Mapp,  of  course,  did  not  lend  Itself  to  a 
detaUed  explication  of  standards,  since  the 
search  involved  there  was  clearly  unreason- 
able and  bore  no  stamp  of  legality  even  from 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court.  Id.  367  US  at  643- 
645.  This  is  true  also  of  Elkins  v  United 
States,  where  all  of  the  courts  assumed  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  search  in  question 
and  this  Court  "Invoked"  Its  "supervisory 
power  over  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  federal  courts."  364  U.S.  at  216. 
In  declaring  that  the,  evidence  so  seized  by 
state  officers  was  Inadmlselble  in  a  federal 
prosecution.  The  prosecution  being  in  a  fed- 
eral oourt.  this  Court  of  course  announced 
that  "[t]he  test  Is  one  of  federal  law.  neither 
enlarged  by  what  one  state  court  may  have 
countenanced,  nor  diminished  by  what  an- 
other may  have  colorably  suppressed."  Id. 
364  U.S.  at  224.  Significant  In  the  Elkins 
holding  Is  the  statement,  apposite  here,  that 
'it  can  fairly  be  said  that  In  applying  the 
Fourth  Amendment  this  Court  has  seldom 
shown  itself  unaware  of  the  practical  de- 
mands of  effective  criminal  Investigation  and 
law  enforcement."  Id.  364  U.S.  at  222. 


Implicit  In  the  Fourth  Amendment's  pro- 
tection from  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures ( Headnote  4 )  Is  Its  recognition  of 
individual  freedom  That  safeguard  has  been 
declared  to  be  "ae  of  the  very  essence  of 
constitutional  liberty"  the  guaranty  of 
which  "Is  as  important  and  as  imperative 
"  as  are  the  guaranties  of  the  other  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  individual  citizen.  .  ." 
Gouled  v  United  States,  255  US.  298.  304. 
65  L  ed  647.  650,  41  S  Ct  261  (1921i:  cf. 
Powell  V  Alabama.  287  U.S.*  45.  65-68,  77 
L  ed  158.  168-170.  53  S  Ct  55.  84  ALR  527 
(1932).  While  the  language  of  the  Amend- 
ment (Headnotes  5  and  6)  Is  "general."  It 
"forbids  every  search  that  is  unreasonable; 
It  protects  all.  those  suspected  or  known  to 
be  offenders  as  well  as  the  Innocent,  and 
unquestionably  extends  to  the  premises 
where  the  search  was  made.  .  .  ."  GoBart  Im- 
porting Co.  V  United  States.  282  U.S.  344.  357. 
75  L  ed  374,  382,  51  S  Ct  153  ( 1931 ) ,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Butler  there  stated  for  the  Court  that 
"[t]he  Amendment  Is  to  be  liberally  con- 
strued and  all  owe  the  duty  of  vigilance  for 
Its  effective  enforcement  lest  there  shall  be 
Impairment  of  the  rights  for  the  protection 
of  which  it  was  adopted."  Ibid.  He  also  recog- 
nized that  "jtjhere  Is  no  formula  for  the 
determination  of  reasonableness.  Each  case 
Is  to  be  decided  on  its  ovm  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances." Ibid;  see  United  States  v  Rabln- 
owitz,  339  U.S.  56,  63,  94  L  ed  653,  658,  70 
S  Ct  430  (1950);  Rlos  v  United  States,  364 
U.S.  253.  255,  4  L  ed  2d  1688,  1690.  80  S  Ct 
1431   (1960). 

This  Court's  long-established  recognition 
that  standards  of  reasonableness  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment  (Headnote  7)  are  not 
susceptible  of  Procrustean  application  is  car- 
ried forward  when  that  Amendment's  pro- 
scriptions are  enforced  against  the  States 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  And, 
although  the  standard  of  reasonableness 
(Headnote  8)  Is  the  same  under  the  Fourth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments,  the  demands 
of  our  federal  system  compel  us  to  distin- 
guish between  evidence  held  inadmissible 
because  of  our  supervisory  powers  over  fed- 
eral courts  and  that  held  inadmissible  be- 
cause prohibited  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. We  reiterate  that  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  search  (Headnotes  9  and  10)  Is  in 
the  first  Instance  a  substantive  determina- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  trial  court  from  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  and  in 
the  light  of  the  "fundamental  criteria"  laid 
down  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  and  in 
opinions  of  this  Court  applying  that  Amend- 
ment. Findings  of  reasonableness,  of  course, 
are  respected  only  Insofar  as  consistent  with 
federal  constitutional  guarantees.  As  we  have 
stated  above  and  In  other  cases  involving 
(374  US  34]  federal  constitutional  rights, 
findings  of  state  courts  (Headnote  11)  are 
by  no  means  Insulated  against  examination 
here.  See,  e.g.,  Spano  v  New  York,  360  US 
315,  316,  3  L  ed  2d  1265,  1267,  79  S  Ct.  1202 
(1959;  Thomas  v  Arizona,  356  US  390.  393. 
2  L  ed  2d  863,  866,  78  S  Ct  885  (1958); 
Pierre  v  Louisiana.  306  US  354,  358,  83  L  ed 
751.  760,  59  S  Ct  536  (1939).  While  this 
Court  does  not  sit  as  in  nisi  prlus  to  ap- 
praise contradictory  factual  questions,  it 
will,  where  necessary  to  the  determination 
of  constitutional  rights,  make  an  Independ- 
ent examination  of  the  facts,  the  findings, 
and  the  record  so  that  it  can  determine  for 
Itself  whether  In  the  decision  as  to  reason- 
ableness the  fundamental — I.e.,  constitu- 
tional— criteria  established  by  this  Court 
have  been  respected.  The  States  are  not 
thereby  precluded  (Headnote  12)  from  de- 
veloping workable  rules  governing  arrests, 
searches  and  seizures  to  meet  "the  practical 
demands  of  effective  criminal  Investigation 
and  law  enforcement"  in  the  States,  pro- 
vided that   those  rules  do  not   violate   the 
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constitutional  proscription  tJf  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  and  the  concomitant 
command  that  evidence  so  seized  is  Inadmis- 
sible against  one  who  has  standing  to  com- 
plain. See  Jones  v  United  States.  362  US 
257.  4  L  ed  2d  697.  80  S  Ct  725.  78  ALR2d 
233  (1960).  Such  a  standard  implies  no  der- 
ogation of  uniformity  in  applying  federal 
constitutional  guarantee?  but  Is  only  a  rec- 
ognition that  conditions  and  circumstances 
vary  Just  as  do  Investigative  and  enforcement 
techniques 

Applying  this  federal  constitutional  stand- 
ard we  proceed  to  examine  the  entire  record 
including  the  findings  of  California's  courts 
to  determine  whether  the  evidence  seized 
from  petitioners  were  constitutionally  admis- 
sible under  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 

SEPARATE    OPINION 

I  Editor's  Note. — As  stated  on  p  732.  supra. 
Parts  II-V  hereof  represent  the  separate  opin- 
ion of  Clark,  Black,  Stewart,  and  White,  JJ  ) 

e 

n. 

The  evidence  at  issue,  in  order  to  be  ad- 
missible, must  be  the  product  of  a  search 
incident  to  a  lawful  arrest  i  headnotes  13 
and  14) ,  since  the  officers  had  no  search  war- 
rant. The  lawfulness  of  the  arres'  without 
warrant,  In  turn,  must  be  based  upon  (374 
US  35]  probable  cause,  which  exist?  "where 
'the  facts  and  circumstances  within  their 
[the  officers')  knowledge  and  of  which  they 
had  reasonably  trustworthy  information  I  are) 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  warrant  a  man  of 
reasonable  caution  In  the  belief  that'  an  of- 
fense has  been  or  is  being  committed  "  Brine- 
gar  V  United  States.  338  US  160.  175,  176,  93 
L  ed  1879,  1890,  69  S  Ct  1302  ( 1949) ,  quoting 
from  Carroll  v  United  States,  267  US  132.  162, 
69  L  ed  543,  555.  45  S  Ct  280.  39  ALR  (1925) : 
accord.  People  v  Fischer.  49  Cal  2d  442.  317 
P2d  967  (1957):  Bompenslero  v  Superior 
Court  of  San  Diego  County.  44  Cal  2d  178, 
281  P2d  250  (1955).  The  Information  (head- 
note  15)  within  the  knowledge  of  the  officers 
at  the  time  they  arrUed  at  the  Kers'  apart- 
ment, as  California's  courts  specifically  found, 
clearly  furnished  grounds  for  a  reasonable 
belief  that  petitioner  George  Ker  had  com- 
mitted and  was  committing  the  offense  of 
possession  of  marijuana.  Officers  Markman 
and  Warthen  observed  a  rendezvous  between 
Murphy  and  Ker  on  the  evening  of  the  arrest 
which  was  a  virtual  reenactment  of  the  pre- 
vious night's  encounter  l>etwcen  Murphy, 
Terrhagen  and  Sergeant  Cook,  which  con- 
cluded in  the  sale  by  Murphy  to  Terrhagen 
and  the  Sergeant  of  a  package  of  marijuana 
of  which  the  latter  had  paid  Terrhagen  for 
one  pwund  which  he  received  from  Terrhagen 
after  the  encounter  with  Murphy.  To  be  sure, 
the  distance  and  lack  of  light  prevented  the 
officers  from  seeing  and  they  did  not  see  any 
substance  pass  between  the  two  men.  but  the 
virtual  Identity  of  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances warranted  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
one  remaining  element — a  sale  of  narcotics — 
was  a  part  of  this  encounter  as  it  was  the 
previous  night. 

But  Ker's  arrest  does  not  depend  upon 
this  single  episode  with  Murphy  When  Ker's 
U-turn  thwarted  the  officer's  pursuit,  they 
learned  his  name  and  address  from  the  De- 
partment of  Motpr  Vehicles  and  reported  the 
occurrence  to  Officer  Berman  Berman.  In 
turn,  revealed  Information  from  an  Informer 
whose  reliability  had  been  tested  previously, 
as  (374  US  36 1  well  as  from  other  sources, 
not  only  that  Ker  had  been  selling  marijuana 
from  his  apartment  but  also  that  his  likely 
source  of  supply  was  Murphy  himself.  That 
this  Information  was  hearsay  (Headnote  16) 
does  not  destroy  its  role  In  establishing  prob- 
able cause  Briiiegar  v  United  States.  338  US 
160.  93  L.  ed.  1879.  69  S  Ct  1302.  supra  In 
Draper  v  United  States,  358  US  307.  3  L  ed. 
2d  327,  79  S.  Ct.  329  (1959),  we  held  that 
information  from  a  reliable  Informer,  cor- 
roborated by  the  agents'  observations  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  Informer's  description  of 
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the  accused  and  of  his  presence  at  a  partic- 
ular place,  was  sufficient  to  establish  prob- 
able cause  tor  an  arrest  without  warrant.* 
The  corroborative  elements  In  Draper  were 
Innocuous  In  themselves,  but  here  both  the 
Informer's  tip  and  the  personal  observations 
connected  Ker  with  specific  illegal  activities 
Involving  the  same  man,  Murphy,  a  known 
marijuana  dealer.  To  say  that  this  coinci- 
dence of  Information  was  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  reasonable  belief  of  the  officers  that 
Ker  was  illegally  In  possession  of  marijuana 
Is  to  Indulge  In  understatement. 

Probable  cause  for  the  arrest  of  petitioner 
Dlajie  Ker  (Headnote  17),  while  not  present 
at  the  time  the  officers  entered  the  apart- 
ment to  arrest  her  husband,  was  nevertheless 
present  at  the  time  of  her  arrest.  Upon  their 
entry  and  announcement  of  their  Identity, 
the  officers  were  met  not  only  by  George  Ker 
but  also  by  Diane  Ker.  who  was  emerging 
from  the  kitchen.  Officer  Berman  immedi- 
ately walked  to  the  doorway  from  which  slie 
emerged  and,  without  entering,  observed  the 
brick-shaped  package  of  marijuana  in  plain 
view.  Even  assuming  that  her  presence  |374 
US  37 1  in  a  small  room  with  the  contraband 
In  a  prominent  position  on  the  kitchen  sink 
would  not  alone  establish  a  reasonable 
ground  for  the  officers'  belief  that  she  was 
In  Joint  possession  with  her  husband,  that 
fact  was  accompanied  by  the  officers'  Infor- 
mation that  Ker  had  been  using  his  apart- 
ment as  a  base  of  operations  for  hia  narcot- 
ics activities.  Therefore,  we  cannot  say  that 
at  the  time  of  her  arrest  there  were  not  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  a  reasonable  belief  that 
Diane  Ker,  as  well  as  her  husband,  was  com- 
mitting the  offense  of  possession  of  mari- 
juana In  the  presence  of  the  officers, 
in. 

It  Is  contended  that  the  lawfulness  of  the 
petitioners'  arrests,  even  If  they  were  based 
upon  probable  cause,  was  vitiated  by  the 
method  of  entry.  This  Court,  In  cases  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment  (Headnote  18).  has 
long  reco^lzed  that  the  lawfulness  of  ar- 
rests fojrfederal  offenses  is  to  be  determined 
by  reference  to  state  law  Insofar  as  it  is  not 
violative  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Miller 
v  United  States,  357  US  301.  2  L  ed  2d  1332, 
78  S  Ct  1190,  supra:  United  States  v  Di  Re, 
332  US  581,  92  L  ed  210.  68  S  Ct  222  (1948) ; 
'  Johnson  v  United  States,  333  US  10,  15,  note 
'5,  92  L  ed  436,  441.  68  S  Ct  367  (1948).  A 
fortiori,  the  lawfulness  of  these  arrests  by 
state  officers  for  state,  offenses  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  California  law.  California  Penal 
Code,  §  844,'  permits  peace  officers  to  break 
Into  a  dwelling  place  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
rest after  demanding  admittance  and  ex- 
plaining their  purpose.  Admittedly  the  offi- 
cers did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
statute  since  they  entered  quietly  and  with- 
out announcement,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  contraband.  The  California 
District  Court  of  Appeal  [374  US  38],  how- 
ever, held  that  the  circumstances  here  came 
within  a  Judicial  exception  which  had  been 
engrafted  upon  the  statute  by  a  series  of 
decisions,  see.  e.g..  People  v  Ruiz,  146  Cal 
App  2d  630.  304  P2d  175  (1056);  People  v 
Maddox,  46  Cal  2d  301,  294  P2d  6.  cer  den 
352  US  858.  1  L  ed  2d  65.^77  S  Ct  81  (1956), 
and  that  the  noncompliance  was  therefore 
lawful. 

Since  the  petitioners'  federal  constitution- 
al protection  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  by  police  officers  (Headnote  19)  Is 
here  to  be  determined  by  whether  the  search 
was  Incident  to  a  lawful  arrest,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  examining  that  arrest  to  deter- 
mine whether,  notwithstanding  Its  legality 
under  state  law.  the  method  of  entering  the 
home  may  offend  federal  constitutional 
standards  of  reasonableness  and  therefore 
violate  the  legality  of  an  accompanying 
search.  We  find  no  such  offenslveness  on  the 
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facts  here.  Assuming  that  the  officers'  entry 
by  use  of  a  key  obtained  from  the  manager  is 
the  legal  equivalent  of  a  "breaking,"  see 
Kelningham  v  United  States,  109  App.  DC 
272,  276,  287  P2d  126.  130  (1960),  it  has  been 
recognized  from  the  early  common  law 
(Headnote  20)  that  such  breaking  is  permis- 
sible in  executing  an  arrest  under  certain 
circumstances. 

See  Wllgus,  Arrest  Without  a  Warrant.  22 
Mich  L  Rev  541,  798.  800-806  (1924).  Indeed, 
18  use  §  3109.'"  dealing  with  the  execuUon  of 
search  warrants  by  federal  officers,  authorizes 
breaking  of  doors  in  words  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  California  statute,  both  stat- 
utes Including  a  requirement  of  notice  of  au- 
thority and  purpose.  In  Miller  v  United 
States.  357  US  301,  2  L  ed  2d  1332.  78  8  Ct 
1190.  supra,  this  Court  held  unlawful  an 
arrest,  and  therefore  its  accompanying 
search,  on  the  ground  that  the  District  of 
[374  US  391  Columbia  officers  before  entering 
a  dwelling  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  disclosing  their  Identity  and  pur- 
pose. The  Court  stated  that  "the  lawfulness 
of  the  arrest  without  warrant  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  state  law.  ...  By  like 
reasoning  the  validity  of  the  arrest  of  pe- 
titioner is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  law  of  the  District  of  CkJlumbla."  357  US, 
at  305.  306.  The  parties  there  conceded  and 
the  Court  accepted  that  the  criteria  for  test- 
ing the  arrest  under  District  of  Columbia  law 
were  "substantially  identical"  to  the  re- 
quirements of  §  3109.  Id.  357  US  at  306.  Here, 
however,  the  criteria  under  California  law 
(Headnote  21 )  clearly  Include  an  exception  to 
the  notice  requirement  where  exigent  cir- 
cumstances are  present.  Moreover,  insofar  as 
violation  of  a  federal  statute  required  the  ex- 
clusion of  evidence  in  Miller,  the  case  Is  In- 
apposite for  state  prosecutions,  where  admis- 
sibility Is  governed  by  constitutional  stand- 
ards. Finally,  the  basis  of  the  Judicial  excep- 
tion to  the  California  statute,  as  expressed  by 
Justice  Traynor  in  People  v  Maddox.  supra 
(46  Cal  2d  at  306) ,  effectively  answers  the  pe- 
titioners' contention: 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees is  to  prevent  unreasonable  invasions  of 
the  security  of  the  people  in  their  persons, 
houses,  pafjers.  and  effects,  and  when  an  offi- 
cer has  reasonable  cause  to  enter  a  dwelling 
to  make  an  arrest  and  as  an  incident  to  that 
arrest  is  authorized  to  make  a  reasonable 
search,  his  entry  and  his  search  are  not  un- 
reasonable. Suspects  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  destroy  or  dispose  of  evidence,  and  no 
basic  constitutional  guarantees  are  violated 
because  an  officer  succeeds  In  getting  to  a 
place  where  he  is  entitled  to  be  more  quickly 
than  he  would,  had  he  complied  with  section 
844.  Moreover,  since  the  demand  and  expla- 
nation requirements  1374  US  40]  of  section 
844  are  a  codification  of  the  common  law. 
they  may  reasonably  be  Interpreted  as  lim- 
ited by  the  common  law  rules  that  compli- 
ance Is  not  required  if  the  officer's  peril 
would  have  been  increased  or  the  arrest  frus- 
trated had  he  demanded  entrance  and  stated 
his  purpose.  (Read  v.  Ca.se.  4  Conn.  166.  170 
(10  Am.  Dec.  110]:  see  Rest..  Torts.  §  206. 
com.  d.)  Without  the  benefit  of  hindsight 
and  ordinarily  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
the  officer  must  decide  these  questions  In  the 
first  Instance." 

No  such  exigent  circumstances  as  would 
authorize  noncompliance  with  the  California 
statute  were  argued  In  Miller,  and  the  Court 
expressly  refrained  from  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, citing  the  Maddox  Case  without  dis- 
approval. 357  U.S..  at  309."  Here  Justifica- 
tion for  the  officers'  failure  to  give  notice  Is 
uniquely  present.  In  addition  to  the  officers' 
belief  that  Ker  was  In  possession  of  nar- 
cotics, which  could  be  quickly  and  easily 
destroyed,  Ker's  furtive  conduct  In  eluding 
them  shortly  before  the  arrest  was  ground 
for  the  belief  that  he  might  well  have  been 


expecting  the  police."  We  therefore  hold 
that  In  the  particular  [374  U.S.  41]  ■circum- 
stances of  this  case  (Headnote  24)  the  offi- 
cers' method  of  entry,  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  California,  was  not  unreasonable  un- 
der the  standards  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
as  applied  to  the  States  through  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

IV. 

Having  held  the  petitioners'  arrests  law- 
ful, it  remains  only  to  consider  whether  the 
search  which  produced  the  evidence  leading 
to  their  convictions  was  lawful  as  Incident 
to  those  arrests.  The  doctrine  that  a  search 
without  warrant  may  be  lawfully  conducted 
(Headnote  25)  If  Incident  to  a  lawful  arrest 
has  long  been  recognized  as  consistent  with 
the  Fourth  Amendment's  protection  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  See  Mar- 
ron  V  United  States,  275  U.S.  192,  72  L  ed 
231,  48  S  Ct.  74  (1927);  Harris  v  United 
States.  331  U.S.  145,  91  L  ed  1399.  67  S  Ct  1098 
(1947);  Abel  v  United  States,  362  U.S.  217, 
4  L  ed  2d  668,  80  S  Ct  683  (1960);  Kaplan, 
Search  and  Seizure:  A  No-Man's  Land  in 
the  Criminal  Law,  49  Cal  L  Rev  474,  490-493 
(1961).  The  cases  have  Imposed  no  require- 
ment that  the  arrest  be  under  authority 
of  an  arrest  warrant,  but  only  that  it  be 
lawful.  See  Marron  v  United  States,  supra 
(275  U.S.  at  198.  199);  United  States  v  Ra- 
blnowltz,  supra  (339  U.S.  at  61);  cf.  Agnello 
v  United  States,  269  U.S.  20.  30,  31,  70  L 
ed  145,  148.  46  S  Ct  4.  51  ALR  409  (1925). 
The  question  remains  whether  the  officers' 
action  here  exceeded  the  recognized  bounds 
of  an  Incidental  search. 

Petitioners  contend  that  the  search  was 
unreasonable  In  that  the  officers  could  prac- 
ticably have  obtained  a  search  warrant.  The 
practicability  of  obffcinlng  a  warrant  (Head- 
note  26  and  27)  Is  not  the  controlling  factor 
when  a  search  Is  sought  to  be  Justified  as 
Incident  to  arrest.  United  States  v  RablncT- 
wltz,  339  US  56.  94  L  ed  653.  70  S  Ct  430. 
supra:  (374  US  42)  but  we  need  not  rest 
the  validity  of  the  search  here  on  Rabino- 
wltz,  since  we  agree  with  the  California 
court  that  time  clearly  was  of  the  essence. 
The  officers'  observations  and  their  corrob- 
oration, which  furnished  probable  cause  for 
George  Ker's  arrest,  occurred  at  about  9 
p.m..  approximately  one  hour  before  the 
time  of  arrest.  The  officers  had  reason  to 
act  quickly  because  of  Ker's  furtive  conduct 
and  the  likelihood  that  the  marijuana  would 
be  distributed  or  hidden  before  a  warrant 
could  be  obtained  at  that  time  of  night." 
Thus  the  facts  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
In  Truplano  v  United  States.  334  US  699.  92 
L  ed  1663.  68  S  Ct  1229  (1948) ,  where  federal 
agents  for  three  weeks  had  been  In  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  sufficient  to  secure  a  search 
warrant. 

The  search  of  the  petitioners'  apartment 
( Headnote  28)  was  well  within  the  limits  up- 
held in  Harris  v  United  States,  331  US  145, 
91  L  ed  1399,  67  S  Ct  1098,  supra,  which  also 
concerned  a  private  apartment  dwelling.  The 
evidence  here,  unlike  that  In  Harris,  was 
the  Instrumentality  of  the  very  crime  for 
which  petitioners  were  arrested,  and  the 
record  does  not  indicate  that  the  search  here 
was  as  extensive  In  time  or  In  area  as  that 
upheld  In  Harris. 

The  petitioners'  only  remaining  conten- 
tion Is  that  the  discovery  of  the  brick  of 
marijuana  cannot  be  Justified  as  Incidental 
to  arrest  since  It  preceded  the  arrest.  This 
contention  is  of  course  contrary  to  George 
Ker's  testimony,  but  we  reject  it  In  any 
event.  While  an  arrest  may  not  be  used 
merely  as  the  pretext  for  a  search  without 
warrant  (Headnote  29).  the  California  court 
specifically  found  and  the  record  supports 
both  that  the  officers  entered  the  apartment 
for  (374  US  43)  the  purpose  of  arresting 
George  Ker  and  that  they  had  probable 
cause  to  make  that  arrest  prior  to  the  entry." 
We  cannot  say  that  It  was  unreasonable  for 
Officer    Berman,    upon    seeing    Diane    Ker 
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emerge  from  the  kitchen,  merely  to  walk  to 
the  doorway  of  that  adjacent  rpom. 

We  thus  agree  with  the  CajKornla  court's 
holding  (Headnote  30)  that  tie  discovery  of 
the  brick  of  marijuana  did  ^not  constitute 
a  search,  since  the  officer  merely  saw  what 
was  placed  before  him  In  full  view.  United 
States  v  Lee,  274  US  559,  71  L  ed  1202,  47 
S  Ct  746  (1927):  United  States  v  Lefkowltz, 
285  US  452.  465,  76  L  ed  877.  882,  52  S  Ct  420. 
82  ALR  775  (1932);  People  v  West,  144  Cal 
App  2d  214,  300  P2d  729  (1956).  Therefore, 
while  California  law  (Headnote  31)  does  not 
require  that  an  arrest  precede  an  incidental 
search  as  long  as  probable  cause  exists  at  the 
outset,  Wlllson  v  Superior  Court  of  San  Diego 
County.  46  Cal  2d  291,  294  P2d  36  (1956). 
the  California  court  did  not  rely  on  that  rule 
and  we  need  not  reach  the  question  of  its 
status  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

V. 

The  petitioners  state  and  the  record  bears 
out  that  the  officers  searched  Diane  Ker's 
automobile  on  the  day  subsequent  to  her 
arrest.  The  reasonableness  of  that  search 
(Headnotes  32  and  33).  however,  was  not 
raised  in  the  petition  for  certiorari  nor  was 
It  discussed  in  the  brief  here.  Ordinarily 
"(wle  do  not  reach  for  constitutional  ques- 
tions not  raised  by  the  parties,"  Mazer  v 
Stein,  347  US  201.  206,  98  L  ed  630.  636.  74 
S  Ct  460  note  5  ( 1954) ,  nor  extend  our  review 
beyond  those  specific  federal  questions  [374 
US  44]  properly  raised  In  the  state  court.  The 
record  gives  no  Indication  that  the  Issue  was 
raised  In  the  trial  court  or  in  the  District 
Court  of  Appeal,  the  latter  court  did  not 
adjudicate  it  and  we  therefore  find  no  rea- 
son to  reach  It  on  the  record.'^ 

For  these  reasons  the  Judgment  of  the 
California  District  Court  of  Appeal  is 

Affirmed. 

ADOmONAL     SEPARATE     OPINIONS 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  concurring  In  the  re- 
suit. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  a  well-estab- 
lished line  Of  demarcation  between  the  con- 
stitutional principles  governing  the  stand- 
ards for  state  searches  and  seizures  and  those 
controlling  federal  activity  of  this  kind.  Fed- 
eral searches  and  seizures  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  requirement  of  "reasonableness" 
contained  In  the  Fourth  Amendment,  as  that 
requirement  has  been  elaborated  over  the 
years  In  federal  litigation.  State  searches  and 
seizures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
Judged,  and  in  my  view  properly  so.  by  the 
more  flexible  concept  of  "fundamental"  fair- 
ness, or  rights  "basic  to  a  free  society,"  em- 
braced in  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  [374  US  45)  See 
Wolf  V  Colorado,  338  US  25,  27,  93  L  ed  1782, 
1785,  69  S  Ct  1359;  >«  cf.  Rochln  v  California, 
342  US  165,  96  L  ed  183,  72  S  Ct  205.  25  ALR2d 
1396:  Palko  V  Connecticut,  302  US  319,  82 
L  ed  288,  58  S  Ct  149.  Today  this  distinction 
In  constitutional  principle  Is  abandoned. 
Henceforth  state  searches  and  seizures  are  to 
be  Judged  by  the  same  constitutional  stand- 
ards as  apply  In  the  federal  system. 

In  my  opinion  this  further  extension  of 
federal  power  over  state  criminal  cases,  cf. 
Pay  v  Nola.  372  US  391,  9  L  ed  2d  837.  83  S  Ct 
822;  Douglas  v  California,  372  US  353.  9  L  ed 
2d  811.  83  S  Ct  814;  Draper  v  Washington, 
372  US  487,  9  L  ed  2d  899.  83  S  Ct  774 — all 
decided  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Is  quite  un- 
called for  and  unwise.  It  Is  uncalled  for  be- 
cause the  States  generally,  and  more  par- 
ticularly California,  are  Increasingly  evidenc- 
ing concern  about  Improving  their  own  crim- 
inal procedures,  as  this  Court  Itself  has  re- 
cently observed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
(see  Gideon  v  Walnwrlght,  372  US  335,  345, 
9  L  ed  2d  799.  806,  83  S  Ct  792;  ante,  p.  736. 
and  because  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  re- 
quirements of  fundamental  fairness  stand  as 
a  bulwark  against  serious  local  shortcomings 
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in  this  field.  The  rule  Is  unwise  because  the 
States,  with  their  differing  law  enforcement 
problems,  should  not  be  put  In  a  constitu- 
tional straltjacket  and  also  because  the 
States,  more  likely  than  not,  will  be  placed 
In  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  since  this 
Court's  decisions  In  the  realm  of  search  and 
seizure  are  hardly  notable  for  their  pre- 
dlctabUlty.  Cf  Harris  v  United  States.  331 
US  145,  175-181,  91  L  ed  2d  1399.  1419-1422. 
67  S  Ct  1098  (Appendix  to  dissenting  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter) .  (The  latter  point 
Is  Indeed  forcefully  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  In  the  first  application  of  Its  new  con- 
stitutional rule  the  majority  finds  Itself 
equally  divided.)  And  if  the  Court  Is  pre- 
pared to  relax  Fourth  Amendment  standards 
in  order  to  avoid  unduly  fettering  the  States, 
this  would  be  In  (374  US  46]  derogation  of 
law  enforcement  standards  in  the  federal 
system — unless  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  to 
mean  one  thing  for  the  States  and  something 
else  for  the  Federal  Government. 

I  can  see  no  good  coming  from  this  con- 
stitutional adventure.  In  Judging  state 
searches  and  seizures  I  would  continue  to 
adhere  to  establish  Fourteenth  Amendment 
concepts  of  fundamental  fairness.  So  judging 
this  case,  I  concur  in  the  result. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  with  whom  The  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg  Join. 

I  Join  Part  I  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark's  opinion 
and  the  holding  therein  that  "as  we  said  in 
Mapp  .  .  .  the  Fourth  Amendment  'is  en- 
forceable against  .  .  .  [the  States]  by  the 
same  sanction  of  exclusion  as  Is  used  Eigalnst 
the  Federal  Government,'  by  the  application 
of  the  same  constitutional  standard  prohib- 
iting 'unreasonable  searches  and  seizures." " 
Only  our  Brother  Harlan  dissents  from  that 
holding;  he  would  Judge  state  searches  and 
seizures  "by  the  more  flexible  concept  of  'fun- 
damental' fairness,  of  rights  'basic  to  a  free 
society,'  embraced  in  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  FVjurteenth  Amendment." 

However,  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  Mr.  Justice 
Black,  Mr,  Justice  Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice 
White  do  not  believe  that  the  federal  re- 
quirement of  reasonableness  contained  in  the 
Fourth  Amendment  was  violated  in  this  case. 
The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  and  I  have  the  contrary 
view.  For  even  on  the  premise  that  there  was 
probable  cause  by  federal  standards  for  the 
arrest  of  George  Ker.  the  arrests  of  these 
petitioners  were  nevertheless  illegal,  because 
the  unannounced  Intrusion  of  the  arresting 
officers  into  their  apartment  violated  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Since  the  [374  US  47] 
arreets  were  illegal,  Mapp  v  Ohio,  367  US 
643,  6  L  ed  2d  1081.  81  S  Ct  1684.  84  ALR2d 
933.  requires  the  exclusion  erf  the  evidence 
which  was  the  product  of  the  search  Incident 
to  those  arrests. 

Even  If  probable  caiise  exists  for  the  arrest 
of  a  i>erson  within,  the  Fourth  Amendment 
(Headnote  35)  Is  violated  by  an  unannounced 
police  intrusion  into  a  private  home,  with  oir 
without  an  arrest  warrant,  except  (1)  where 
the  i>ersons  within  already  known  of  the  offi- 
cers' authority  and  purpose,  or  (2)  where  the 
officers  are  Justified  In  the  belief  that  persons 
within  are  In  Imminent  f>eril  of  bodily  harm, 
or  (3)  where  those  within,  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  someone  outside  (because,  for 
example,  there  has  been  a  knock  at  the  door ) . 
are  then  engaged  in  activity  which  justifies 
the  officers  In  the  belief  that  an  escape  or  the 
destruction  of  evidence  is  being  attempted. 

I 

It  was  firmly  established  long  before  the 
adoption  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  that  the  fun- 
damental liberty  of  the  Individual  Includes 
protection  against  unannounced  police  en- 
tries. "[T]he  Fourth  Amendment  did  but 
embody  a  principle  of  English  liberty,  a  prin- 
ciple old,  yet  newly  won,  that  finds  another 
expression  In  the  maxim  'every  man's  home 
Is  his  castle.'  "  FYaenkel,  Concerning  Searches 
and    Seizures,    34    Harv    L    Rev    361,    365 


(1921);  Prank  v  Maryland,  359  US  360,  376- 
382,  3  L  ed  2d  877,  887-891.  79  S  Ct  804 
(dissenting  opinion).  As  early  as  Semayne's 
Ca^e,  5  Co  Rep  91a,  91b,  77  Eng  Rep  194. 
195  (1603).  It  was  declared  that  "(i]n  all 
cases  when  the  King  Is  party,  the  sheriff  (If 
the  doors  be  not  open )  may  break  the  party's 
house,  either  to  arrest  him.  or  to  do  other 
execution  of  the  K(lng]'s  pncess.  If  other- 
wise he  cannot  enter.  But  before  he  breaks 
it,  he  ought  to  signify  the  cause  of  his  com- 
ing, and  to  make  request  to  open  doors 
.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  Over  a  century 
later  the  leading  commentators  upon  the 
English  criminal  law  affirmed  the  continu- 
ing vitality  of  [374  US  48]  that  principle. 
1  Hale.  Pleas  of  the  Crown  (1736).  583;  see 
also  2  Hawkins.  Pleas  of  the  Crown  (6th  ed 
1787),  c.  14,  {  1;  Foster  Crown  Law  (1762), 
320-321."  Perhaps  Its  most  emphatic  con- 
firmation was  supplied  only  35  years  before 
the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in 
Curtis'  Case.  Post.  135.  168  Eng  Rep  67.  de- 
cided in  1756.  the  defendant,  on  trial  for 
the  murder  of  a  Crown  officer  who  was  at- 
tempting an  entry  to  serve  an  arrest  warrant, 
pleaded  that  because  the  officer  had  failed 
adequately  to  announce  himself  and  his  mis- 
sion before  breaking  the  doors,  forceful  re- 
sistance to  his  entry  was  Justified  and  the 
killing  was  therefore  Justifiable  homicide.  In 
recognizing  the  defense  the  court  repeated 
the  principle  that  "peace-officers,  having  a 
legal  warrant  to  arrest  for  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  may  break  open  doors,  after  having 
demanded  odmittarK'e  and  given  due  notice 
of  their  warrant":  the  court  continued  that 
"no  precise  form  of  words  is  required  in  a 
case  of  this  kind"  because  "(lit  Is  sufficient 
that  the  party  hath  notice,  that  the  officer 
Cometh  not  as  a  mere  trespasser,  but  claim- 
ing to  act  under  a  proper  authority.  .  .  ." 
Post.,  at  136-137.  168  Eng  Rep.  at  68  (Em- 
phasis supplied  I  The  principle  was  again 
confirmed  not  long  after  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment became  part  of  our  Constitution.  Ab- 
bott, C.  J.,  said  in  Launock  v  Brown,  2  B 
&  Aid  692,  593-594,  106  Eng  Rep  482.  483 
(1819)  : 

"...  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  In  the 
case  of  a  misdemeanour,  such  previous  de- 
mand is  requisite.  .  It  Is  reasonable  that 
the  law  should  be  so;  for  If  no  (374  US  49] 
previous  demand  Is  made,  how  is  it  possible 
for  a  party  to  know  w^hat  the  object  of  the 
person  breaking  open  the  door  may  be?  He 
has  a  right  to  consider  It  as  an  aggression  on 
his  private  property,  which  he  will  be  justi- 
fied In  resisting  to  the  utmost."  •* 

The  protections  of  Individual  freedom  car- 
ried Into  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Boyd  v 
United  States,  116  US  616,  630,  29  L  ed  746, 
751,  6  8  Ct  624,  undoubtedly  included  this 
firmly  established  requirement  of  an  an- 
nouncement by  police  officers  of  purpose  and 
authority  before  breaking  Into  an  individ- 
ual's home.  The  requirement  is  no  mere  pro- 
cedural nicety  or  formality  attendant  upon 
the  service  of  a  warrant.  Decisions  In  both 
the  federal  and  state  courts  have  recognized, 
as  did  the  English  courts,  that  the  require- 
ment is  of  the  essence  of  the  substantive 
protections  which  safeguard  individual  lib- 
erty." The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  has  said:  "...  there  Is 
no  division  of  opinion  among  the  learned 
authors  .  .  .  that  even  where  an  officer  may 
[374  US  50]  have  power  to  break  open  a  door 
without  a  warrant,  he  cannot  lawfully  do  so 
unless  he  first  notifies  the  occupants  as  to  the 
purpose  of  his  demand  for  entry."  Accanno  v 
UiUted  States.  85  App  DC  394.  400.  179  F2d 
456.  462. 

Similarly,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  declared  in  1852: 

"ITie  maxim  of  law  that  every  man's  house 
Is  his  castle  .  .  .  hsis  not  the  effect  to  restrain 
an  officer  of  the  law  from  breaking  and  enter- 
ing a  dwelling-house  for  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing a  criminal  process  upon  the  occupemt.  In 
such  case  the  house  of  the  party  Is  no  sanc- 
tuary Tor  him.  and  the  same  may  be  forcibly 
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entered  by  such  officer  after  :i  p.-r.por  notifici- 
tlon  of  the  purpose  of  the  entry,  and  a  de- 
mand upon  the  inmates  to  open  the  house, 
and  a  refusul  by  them  to  do  :o"  Barnard  v 
Bartlett.  64  Mass  (10  Cash)  501.  502.  503;  cf. 
State  V  Snvth,  1  NH  346. 

Courts  of  the  frontier  States  also  enforced 
the  requirement.  For  example,  Tennessee's 
high  court  recognized  that  a  police  officer 
might  break  into  a  home  to  serve  an  arrest 
warrant  only  'after  demand  for  admittance 
and  notice  of  his  purpose,"  McCaslln  v  Mc- 
Cord.  116  Tenn  690,  708,  94  SW  79,  83;  cf. 
Hawkins  v  Commonwealth,  53  Ky  ( 14  B 
Mon)  395.  Indeed,  a  majority  of  the  States 
have  enacted  the  requirement  In  statutes 
substantially  similar  to  California  Penal 
Code  §  844  and  the  federal  statute,  18  USC 
S  3109. " 

(374  US  51]  Moreover,  in  addition  to  car- 
rying forward  the  protections  already  af- 
forded by  English  law,  the  Framers  also 
meant  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  elim- 
inate once  and  for  all  the  odious  practice  of 
searches  under  general  warrants  and  writs  of 
assistance  against  which  English  law  had 
generally  left  them  helpless.  The  colonial 
experience  under  the  writs  was  unmistak- 
ably "fresh  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
achieved  our  independence  and  established 
our  form  of  government." -'  Boyd  v  United 
States,  supra  (116  US  at  625).  The  problem 
of  entry  under  a  general  warrant  was  not, 
of  course,  exactly  that  of  unannounced  In- 
trusion to  arrest  with  a  warrant  or  upon 
probable  cause,  but  the  two  practices  clear- 
ly Invited  common  abuses.  One  of  the  grounds 
of  James  Otis'  eloquent  Indictment  of  the 
writs  bears  repetition  here: 

"Now  one  of  the  most  essential  branches 
of  English  liberty  is  the  freedom  of  one's 
house.  A  man's  house  is  his  castle;  and  whilst 
he  is  quiet,  he  is  as  well  [374  US  52]  guarded 
as  a  prince  in  his  castle.  This  writ.  If  it 
should  be  declared  legal,  would  totally  an- 
nihilate his  privilege.  Custom-house  officers 
may  enter  our  houses  when  they  please;  we 
are  commanded  to  permit  their  entry.  Their 
menial  servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks, 
bars,  and  everything  in  their  way:  and 
whether  they  break  through  malice  or  re- 
venge, no  man,  no  court,  can  Inquire.  Bare 
suspicion  without  oath  Is  sufficient."  Tudor, 
Life  of  James  Otis  ( 1823) ,  66-67. 

Similar,  if  not  the  same,  dangers  to  in- 
dividual liberty  are  involved  In  unannounced 
Intrusions  of  the  police  into  the  homes  of 
citizens.  Indeed  in  two  respects  such  intru- 
sions are  even  more  offensive  to  the  sanctity 
and  privacy  of  the  home.  In  the  first  place 
service  of  the  general  warrants  and  writs  of 
assistance  was  usually  preceded  at  least  by 
some  form  of  notice  or  demand  for  admis- 
sion. In  the  second  place  the  writs  of  assist- 
ance bv  their  very  terms  might  be  served 
only  durlns^  daylight  hours.-''  By  significant 
contrast,  the  unannounced  entry  of  the  Ker 
apartment  occurred  after  dark,  and  such 
timing  appears  to  be  common  police  prac- 
tice, at  least  in  California.-^ 

(374-LJS  53]  It  Is  m\ich  too  late  in  the  day  to 
deny  that  a  lawful  entry  is  as  essential  to  vin- 
dication of  the  protections  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  as,  for  example,  probable  cause 
to  arrest  or  a  search  warrant  for  a  search  not 
Incidental  to  an  arrest.  This  Court  settled 
(Headnote  36)  In  Gouled  v  United  States.  255 
US  298.  305.  306,  65  L  ed  647.  651.  41  S  Ct  261. 
that  a  lawful  entry  Is  the  Indispensable 
predicate  of  a  reeisonable  search.  We  held 
there  that  a  search  would  violate  the  Fourth 
Amendment  If  the  entry  were  illegal  whether 
accomplished  "by  force  or  by  an  illegal  threat 
or  show  of  force"  or  "obtained  by  stealth  in- 
stead of  by  force  or  coercion."  Similarly,  rigid 
restrictions  upon  unannounced  entries  are 
essential  if  the  Fourth  Amendment's  pro- 
hibition against  invasion  of  the  security  and 
privacy  of  the  home  is  to  have  any  meaning. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  only  decision 
of  this  Court  which  forbids  federal  officers 
to  arrest  and  search  after  an  unannounced 
entry.  Miller  v  United  States,  357  US  301.  2 
L  ed  2d  1332.  78  S  Ct  1190.  did  not  rest  upon 
constitutional  doctrine  but  rather  upon  an 
exercise  of  this  Court's  supervisory  powers. 
But  that  disposition  in  no  way  implied  that 
the  same  result  was  not  compelled  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment. 

Miller  Is  simply  an  Instance  of  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Court  (Headnote  37)  not  to 
decide  conj^tltutlonal  questions  when  a  non- 
consiltutlonal  basis  for  decision  is  available. 
See  International  .Asso.  of  Machinists  v 
Street.  367  US  740.  749.  750.  6  L  ed  2d  1141, 
1149,  1150,  81  S  Ct  1784.  The  result  there 
drew  upon  analogy  to  a  federal  statute, 
similar  In  Its  terms  to  §  844,  with  which  the 
federal  officers  concededly  had  not  complied 
in  entering  to  make  an  arrest.  Nothing  we 
said  in  Miller  so  much  as  intimated  that, 
without  such  a  basis  for  decision,  the  Fourth 
Amendment  would  not  have  required  the 
same  result  The  Implication,  Indeed,  is  quite 
to  the  contrary.  For  the  history  adduced  in 
Miller  in  support  of  the  noncon.^titutlonal 
ground  persuasively  demonstrates  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  protections  Include  the 
security  of  the  householder  against  unan- 
nounced invasions  by  the  police. 

II 

1 374  US  541  The  command  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  reflects  the  les.son  of  hlstorj' 
that  "the  breaking  an  outer  door  is.  In  gen- 
eral, so  violent,  obnoxious  and  dangerous  a 
proceeding,  that  It  should  be  adopted  only 
in  extreme  cases,  where  an  immediate  ar- 
rest is  requisite."  1  Burn.  Justice  of  the  Peace 
(28th  ed  1837>  ,  275  '276 

I  have  found  no  English  decision  which 
cleirly  recognizes  any  exception  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  police  first  give  notice 
of  their  authority  and  purpose  before  forcibly 
entering  a  home.  Exceptions  were  early  sanc- 
tioned in  American  cases,  eg..  Read  v  Ca^e,  4 
Conn  166,  but  these  were  rigidly  and  narrowly 
confined  to  situations  not  within  the  rea- 
son and  spirit  of  the  general  requirement. 
Specifically,  exceptional  circumstances  have 
been  thought  to  exist  only  when,  as  one  ele- 
ment, the  facts  surrounding  the  particular 
entry  support  a  finding  that  those  within 
actually  knew  or  mu-st  have  known  of  the  offi- 
cer's presence  and  purpose  to  seek  admission. 
Cf.  Miller  V  United  States,  supra  (357  US 
at  311-313).  For  example,  the  earliest  ex- 
ception seems  to  have  been  that  "|i|n  the 
case  of  an  escape  after  arrest,  the  officer,  on 
fresh  pursuit  of  the  offender  to  a  house  in 
which  he  takes  refuge,  may  break  the  doors 
to  recapture  him.  In  the  case  of  felony,  with- 
out a  warrant,  and  without  notice  or  demand 
for  admission  to  the  house  of  the  offender."  -' 
Wilgus,  Arrest  Without  |374  US  551  a  War- 
rant, 22  Mich  L  Rev  541.  798,  804  ( 1924) .  The 
rationale  of  such  an  exception  is  clear,  and 
serves  to  underscore  the  consistency  and  the 
purpose  of  the  general  requirement  of  no- 
tice: Where  such  circumstances  as  an  escape 
and  hot  pursuit  by  the  arresting  officer  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  fleeing  felon  is  aware  of 
the  officer's  presence  and  purpose,  pausing  at 
the  threshold  to  make  the  ordinarily  requisite 
announcement  and  demand  would  be  a  su- 
perfluous act  which  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire.-*^ But  no  exceptions  have  heretofore 
permitted  unannounced  entries  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
occupants — unless  possibly  where  the  offi- 
cers are  Justified  in  the  belief  that  someone 
within  is  in  Immediate  danger  of  bodily 
harm. 

Two  reasons  rooted  In  the  Constitution 
clearly  comp>el  the  courts  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize exceptions  In  other  situations  (374  US 
56]  when  there  is  no  showing  that  those 
within  were  or  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
officers'  presence.  The  first  is  that  any  ex- 
ception   not    requiring    a    showing   of   such 


awareness  necessarily  implies  a  rejection  of 
the  inviolable  presumption  of  innocence.  The 
excuse  for  failing  to  knock  or  announce  the 
officer's  mission  where  the  occupants  are 
oblivious  to  his  presence  can  only  be  an 
almost  automatic  assumption  that  the  sus- 
pect within  will  resist  the  officer's  attempt 
to  enter  peacefully,  or  will  frustrate  thf  arrest 
by  an  attempt  to  escape,  or  will  attempt  to 
destroy  whatever  possibly  incriminating  evi- 
dence he  may  have.  Such  assumptions  do 
obvious  violence  to  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence. Indeed,  the  violence  is  compounded 
by  another  assumption,  also  necessarily  in- 
volved, that  a  suspect  to  whom  the  officer 
first  makes  known  his  presence  will  further 
violate  the  law.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
not  every  suspect  is  In  fact  guilty  of  the 
offense  of  which  he  is  suspected,  and  that  not 
everyone  who  Is  In  fact  guilty  will  forcibly 
resist  arrest  or  attempt  to  escape  or  destroy 
evidence.^ 

1 374  US  571  The  second  reason  is  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  showing  of  awareness  by  the 
occupants  of  the  officers'  presence  and  pur- 
pose, "loud  noises"  or  "running"  within 
would  amount,  ordinarily,  at  least,  only  to 
ambiguous  conduct.  Our  decisions  in  related 
contexts  have  held  that  ambiguous  conduct 
cannot  form  the  basis  for  a  belief  of  the 
officers  that  an  escape  or  the  destruction  of 
evidence  Is  being  attempted.  Wong  Sun  v 
United  States,  371  US  471.  483.  484,  9  L  ed  2d 
441,  452,  453,  83  S  Ct  407;  Miller  v  United 
States,  supra  (357  US  at  311) . 

Beyond  these  constitutional  considera- 
tions, practical  hazards  of  law  enforcement 
militate  strongly  against  any  relaxation  of 
the  requirement  of  awareness.  First,  cases  of 
mistaken  identity  are  surely  not  novel  in  the 
investigation  of  crime.  The  possibility  is  very 
real  that  the  police  may  be  misinformed 
as  to  the  name  or  address  of  a  suspect,  or 
as  to  other  material  information.  That  pos- 
sibility is  itself  a  good  reason  for  holding  a 
tight  rein  against  Judicial  approvaT  of  un- 
announced police  entries  Into  private  homes. 
Innocent  citizens  should  not  suffer  the 
shock,  fright  or  embarrassment  attendant 
upon  an  unannounced   police  lntruslon.=^ 

Second,  the  requirement  (374  US  581  of 
awareness  also  serves  to  minimize  the  haz- 
ards of  the  officers'  dangerous  calling.  We 
expressly  recognized  in  Miller  v  United 
States,  supra  i357  US  at  313.  note  12).  that 
'compliance  with  the  federal  notice  statute 
"is  also  a  safeguard  for  the  police  themselves 
who  might  be  mistaken  for  prowlers  and  be 
shot  down  by  a  fearful  householder."  -'  In- 
deed, one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
English  requirement  of  announcement  of 
authority  and  purpose  was  to  protect  the  ar- 
resting officers  from  being  shot  as  trespass- 
ers. ".  .  .  for  If  no  previous  demand  is  made, 
how  is  It  possible  for  a  party  to  know  what 
the  object  of  the  person  breaking  open  the 
door  may  be?  He  has  a  right  to  consider  it 
as  an  aggression  on  his  private  property, 
which  he  will  be  Justified  in  resisting  to  the 
utmost."  Launock  v  Brown.  2  B  &  Aid  592, 
594,  106  Eng  Rep  482,  483   (1819). 

These  compelling  considerations  underlie 
the  conslitutional  barrier  against  recogni- 
tion of  exceptions  not  predicated  on  knowl- 
edge or  awareness  of  the  officers'  presence. 
State  and  federal  officers  have  the  common 
obligation  to  respect  this  basic  constitu- 
tional 'limitation  upon  their  police  activities, 
I  reject  the  contention  that  the  courts,  in 
enforcing  such  respect  on  the  part  of  all  of- 
ficers, state  or  federal,  create  serious  ob- 
stacles to  effective  law  enforcement.  Fed- 
eral officers  have  operated  for  five  years  un- 
der (374  US  591  the  Miller  rule  with  no  dis- 
cernible Impahrment  of  their  ability  to  make 
effective  arrests  and  obtain  important  nar- 
cotics convictions. 

Even  If  it  were  true  that  state  and  city 
police  are  generally  less  experienced  or  less 
resourceful  than  their  federal  counterparts 
(and  the  experience  of  t^e  very  police  force 
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Involved  in  this  case,  under  California's  gen- 
eral exclusionary  rule  adopted  Judicially  in 
1955,  goes  very  far  toward  refuting  any  such 
suggestion,^'  see  Elklns  v  UrUted  States,  364 
US  206,  220,  221,  4  L  ed  2d  1669.  1679.  80  S 
Ct  1437),  the  Fourth  Amendment's  protec- 
tions against  unlawful  search  and  seizure  do 
not  contract  or  expand  depending  upwn  the 
relative  experience  and  resourcefulness  of 
different  groups  of  law-enforcement  officers. 
■When  we  declared  in  Mapp  that,  because  the 
rights  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  were  of  no 
lesser  dignity  than  those  of  the  otlier  liber- 
ties of  the  Bin  of  Rights  absorbed  in  the 
Fourteenth,  ".  .  .  .  we  can  no  longer  permit 
.  .  .  (them]  to  be  revocable  at  the  whim  of 
any  police  officer  who.  In  the  name  of  law 
enforcement  Itself,  chooses  to  suspend 
(their(  .  .  ,  enjoyment,"  367  US.  at  660—1 
thought  by  these  words  we  had  laid  to  rest 
the  very  problems  of  constitutional  dis- 
sonance which  I  fear  the  present  case  so  soon 
revives.-" 

m 

(374  US  60)  I  turn  now  to  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  arrests  of  these  petition- 
ers were  illegal.  My  Brother  Clark  apparently 
recognizes  that  the  element  of  the  Kers' 
prior  awareness  of  the  officers'  presence  was 
essential,  or  at  least  highly  relevant,  to  the 
validity  of  the  officers'  unannounced  entry 
into  the  Ker  apartment,  for  he  says.  "Ker's 
furtiv-e  conduct  including  them  shortly  be- 
fore the  arrest  was  ground  for  the  belief  that 
he  might  well  have  been  expecting  the 
police."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  But  the  test 
under  the  "fresh  pursuit"  exception  which 
my  Brother  Clark  apparently  seeks  to  Invoke 
depends  not,  of  course,  upon  mere  conjec- 
ture whether  those  within  "might  well  have 
been"  expecting  the  police,  but  upon  wheth- 
er there  is  evidence  which  shows  that  the  oc- 
cupants were  In  fact  aware  that  the  police 
were  about  to  visit  them.  That  the  Kers  were 
wholly  oblivious  to  the  officers'  presence  is 
the  only  possible  inference  on  the  uncon- 
tradicted facts;  the  "fresh  pursuit"  exception 
Is  therefore  clearly  unavailable. 

When  the  officers  let  themselves  in  with 
the  passkey,  "proceeding  quietly,"  as  my 
Brother  Clark  says,  George  Ker  was  sitting 
in  his  living  room  reading  a  newspaper,  and 
his  wife  was  busy  in  the  kitchen.  The  mari- 
juana, moreover,  was  in  full  view  on  the  top 
of  the  kitchen  sink.  More  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  complete  unawareness  of  an 
Imminent  police  visit  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined. Indeed,  even  the  conjecture  that  the 
Kers  "might  well  have  been  expecting  the 
police"  has  no  support  in  the  record.  That 
conjecture  is  made  to  rest  entirely  upon  the 
unexplained  U-turn  made  by  Ker's  car  when 
the  officers  lost  him  after  the  rendezvous  at 
the  oil  fields.  But  surely  the  U-turn  must  be 
disregarded  as  wholly  ambiguous  conduct; 
there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  the  driver 
of  the  Ker  car  knew  that  the  officers  were 
(374  U.S.  61  ]•  following  it.  Cf.  Miller  v 
United  States,  supra  (357  U.S.  at  311);  Won? 
Sun  v  United  States,  supra  OQAU.S.  at  483. 
484).  "^^ 

My  Brother  Clark  Invokes  chiefly,  how- 
ever, the  exception  allowing%B  unannounced 
entry  when  officers  have  reason  to  believe 
that  someone  within  is  attempting  to  de- 
stroy evidence.  But  the  minimal  conditions 
for  the  application  of  that  exception  are  not 
present  In  this  case.  On  the  uncontradicted 
record,  not  only  were  the  Kers  completely 
unaware  of  the  officers'  presence,  but,  again 
on  the  uncontradicted  record,  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  activity  within  the  apartment  to 
Justify  the  officers  m  the  belief  that  any- 
one within  was  attempting  to  destroy  evi- 
dence. Plainly  enough,  the  Kers  left  the 
marijuana  in  full  view  on  top  of  the  sink 
because  they  were  whollv  oblivious  that  the 
police  were  on  their  trail.  My  Brother  Clark 
recognizes  that  there  Is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  activity  In  the  apartment,  and  Is 
thus  forced  to  find  the  requisite  support  for 


this  element  of  the  exception  in  the  officers' 
testimony  that,  in  their  experience  in  the 
investigation  of  narcotics  violations,  other 
narcotics  suspects  had  responded  to  police 
announcements  by  attempting  to  destroy 
evidence.  Clearly  such  a  basis  for  the  excep- 
tion falls  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment:  If  police  experience  in 
pursuing  other  narcotics  suspects  Justified 
an  unannounced  police  intrusion  into  a 
home  the  Fourth  Amendment  would  afford 
no  protection  at  all. 

The  recognition  of  exceptions  to  great 
principles  always  creates,  of  course,  the 
hazard  that  the  exceptions  will  devour  the 
rule.  If  mere  police  experience  that  some 
offenders  have  attempted  to  destroy  con- 
traband Justifies  unannounced  entry  in  any 
case,  and  cures  the  total  absence  of  evidence 
not  only  of  awareness  of  the  officers'  presence 
but  even  of  such  an  attempt  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  I  perceive  no  logical  basis  for  dis- 
tinguishing unannounced  police  entries  into 
homes  •(374  U.S.  62(  to  make  'arrests  for 
any  crime  involving  evidence  of  a  kind  which 
police  experience  indicates  might  be  quickl^ 
destroyed  or  Jettisoned.  Moreover,  if  such 
experience,  without  more,  completely  excuses 
the  failure  of  arresting  officers  before  entry, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  either  to 
announce  their  purpose  at  the  threshrfld 
or  to  ascertain  that  the  occupant  already 
knows  of  their  presence,  then  there  is  like- 
wise no  logical  ground  for  distinguishing 
between  the  stealthy  manner  in  which  the 
entry  In  this  case  was  effected,  and  the  more 
violent  manner  usually  associated  with  to- 
talitarian police  of  breaking  down  the  door 
or  smashing  the  lock.'" 

My  Brother  Clark  correctly  states  tljat 
only  when  state  law  "Is  not  violative  of  the 
Federal  Constitution"  may  we  defer  to  s^te 
law  In  gauging  the  validity  of  an  arresu'un- 
der  the  Fotirth  Amendment.  Since  the  Cali- 
fornia (374  U.S.  63]  law  of  arrest  here  called 
in  question  patently  violates  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  that  law  cannot  constitution- 
ally provide  the  basis  for  affinning  those 
convictions.  This  is  not  a  case  of  conflicting 
testimony  pro  and  con  the  existence  of  the 
elements  requisite  for  finding  a  basis  for 
the  application  of  the  exception  I  agree  that 
we  sl'^ould  ordinarily  be  constrained  to  ac- 
cept the  state  fact-finder's  resolution  of  such 
factual  conflicts. 

Here,  however,  the  facts  are  uncontra- 
dicted: the  Kers  were  completely  oblivious  of 
the  presence  of  the  officers  and  were  engaged 
in  no  activity  of  any  kind  indicating  that 
they  were  attempting  to  destroy  narcotics 
Our  duty  then  is  only  to  decide  whether  the 
officers'  testimony — that  in  their  general  ex- 
perience narcotics  suspects  destroy  evidence 
when  forewarned  of  the  officers'  presence — 
satisfies  the  constitutional  test  for  applica- 
tion of  the  exception.  Manifestly  we  should 
hold  that  such  testimony  does  not  satisfy  the 
constitutional  test.  The  subjective  Judgment 
of  the  police  officers  cannot  constitutionally 
be  a  substitute  for  what  has  always  been 
considered  a  necessarily  objective  inquiry,'- 
namely.  whether  circumstances  exist  in  the 
particular  case  which  allow  an  unannounced 
police  entry.'-'' 

(374  US  64]  We  have  no  occasion  here  to 
decide  how  many  of  the  situations  In  *hlch. 
by  the  exercise  of  our  supervisory  power  over 
tiie  conduct  of  federal  officers,  we  would  ex- 
clude evidence,  are  also  situations  which 
would  require  the  exclusion  of  evidence  from 
state  criminal  proceedings  under  the  consti- 
tutional principles  extended  to  the  States  by 
Mapp,  But  where  the  conduct  effecting  an 
arrest  so  clearly  transgresses  those  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  as 
does  the  conduct  which  brought  about  the 
arrest  of  these  petitioners,  we  would  surely 
reverse  the  Judgment  if  this  were  a  federal 
prosecution  Involving  federal  officers.  Since 
our  decision  In  Mapp  has  made  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  coexten- 


sive with  those  of  the  Fourth  we  should  pro- 
nounce precisely  the  same  Judgment  upon 
the  conduct  of  these  state  officers. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  This  contention  was  initially  raised  prior 
to  the  trial.  Section  995.  California  Penal 
Code,  provides  for  a  motion  to  .set  aside  the 
information  on  the  ground  that  the  defend- 
ant has  been  committed  without  probable 
cause.  Evidence  on  that  issue  was  presented 
out  of  the  presence  of  the  Jury.  and.  follow- 
ing the  court's  denial  of  the  motion,  the 
petitioners  were  tried  and  convicted  by  the 
Jury. 

"During  the  hearing  on  the  §  995  motion, 
see  note  i,  supra.  Black  testified  for  the  de- 
fense, admitting  that  he  knew  the  peti- 
tioners but  denying  that  he  gave  Officer  Ber- 
man  information  about  George  Ker.  Black 
first  denied  but  then  admitted  that  he  had 
met  with  Officer  Berman  and  another  officer 
in  whose  presence  Berman  said  the  infor- 
mation about  Ker  was  given 

'  Arresting  Officers  Berman  and  Warthen 
had  been  attached  to  the  narcotics  detail 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  office 
for  three  and  four  years,  respectively  Each 
had  participated  in  hundreds  of  arrests  in- 
volving marijuana.  Warthen  testiSed  that 
on  "many,  many  occasions  "  m  his  experience 
with  narcotics  arrests  "persons  have  flushed 
narcotics  down  toilets,  pushed  them  down 
drains  and  sinks  and  many  other  methods 
of  getting  rid  of  them  prior  to  my  entrance 

•For  the  reasons  discussed  in  §  V  of  this 
opinion,  we  find  that  the  validity  of  the 
search  of  the  automobile  is  not  before  us  and 
we  therefore  do  not  pass  on  it 

■  "The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
In  their  {lersons,  houses,  papers,  and  ef- 
fects, against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  War- 
rants shall  issue,  but  upon  prob.ible  cause, 
supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized" 

"  "No  person  .  .  .  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself  ..." 

•  Our  holding  as  to  enforceability  of  this 
federal  constitutional  rule  against  the  Statec 
had  its  source  in  the  loUowing  declaration  in 
Wolf  V  Colorado,  338  US  25,  27,  28,  93  L  ed 
1782,  1785,  69  S  Ct  1359  ( 1949  )  : 

"The  security  ol  one's  privacy  against 
arbitrary  intrusion  by  the  police — which  is 
at  the  core  of  the  Fourth  Amendment — 
is  .  .  .  implicit  in  the  concept  of  ordered 
liberty'  and  as  such  enlorceable  against  the 
States  through  the  Due  Process  Clause. " 

"  In  Draper  the  arrest  upon  probable  cause 
was  authorized  under  26  USC  §  7607,  author- 
izing narcotics  agents  to  make  an  arrest  with- 
♦  out  warrant  if  they  have  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has 
committed  or  is  committing  such  violation." 
Under  §  836,  California  Penal  Code,  an  officer 
may  arrest  without  a  warrant  if  he  has  "rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  person  to 
be  arrested  has  commuted  a  felony  .  .  ." 

"To  make  an  arrest,  In  all  cases  a 

peace  officer,  may  break  open  the  door  or  win- 
dow of  the  house  in  which  the  person  to  be 
arrested  is.  or  in  winch  .  .  I  he  has|  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  believing  him  to  be,  after 
having  demanded  admittance  and  explained 
the  purpose  for  which  admittance  Is  desired." 

■  "The  officer  may  break  open  any  outer  or 
inner  door  or  window  of  a  house,  or  any  part 
of  a  house,  or  anything  therein,  to  execute  a 
search  warrant,  if,  after  notice  of  his  au- 
thority and  purpose,  he  is  refused  adnuttance 
or  when  necessary  to  liberate  himself  or  a 
person  aiding  him  in  the  execution  of  the 
warrant." 

"  Nor  has  the  Court  rejected  the  propoel- 
tion  that  noncompliance  may  be  reasonable 
In  exigent  circumstances  subsequent  to  Mil- 
ler, In  Wong  Sun  v  United  Suites,  371  U.S. 
471,  9  L  ed  2d  441,  83  S  Ct  407   (1963i.  the 
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Court  held  that  federal  officers  had  not  com- 
piled with  §  3109  In  executing  an  arrest. 
There  the  Court  noted  that  In  Miller  It  had 
reserved  the  question  of  an  exception  In 
exigent  circumstances  and  stated  that 
"(hlere,  as  In  Miller,  the  Government  claims 
no  extraordinary  circumstances — euch  as  the 
Imminent  destruction  of  vital  evidence,  or 
the  need  to  rescue  a  victim  In  peril — .  .  . 
which  excused  the  officer's  failure  truth- 
fully to  state  his  mission  before  he  broke 
in."  Id.  371  U.S.  at  483.  484. 

"  A  search  of  the  record  with  the  aid  of 
hindsight  (Headnotes  22  and  23 1  may  lend 
some  support  to  the  conclusion  that,  contra 
the  reasonable  belief  of  the  officers,  petition- 
ers may  not  have  been  prepared  for  an  Im- 
manent visit  from  the  pwUce.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  in  detennlning  the  lawful- 
ness of  entry  and  the  existence  of  probable 
cause  we  may  concern  ourselves  only  with 
what  the  officers  had  reason  to  believe  at  the 
time  of  their  entry.  Johnson  v  United  States, 
333  U.S.  10,  17.  92  L  ed  436.  442,  68  S  Ct 
367  (1948).  As  the  Court  said  in  United 
States  v  Di  Re.  332  U.S.  581.  595,  92  L  ed  210, 
220.  6S  S  Ct  222  (1948),  "a  search  is  not  to 
be  made  legal  by  what  it  turns  up  In  law 
it  is  good  or  bad  when  It  starts  and  does  not 
cliange  cii.nracter  from"  what  is  dug  up  sub- 
eequently.  (Emphasis  added.) 

'=  In  cases  in  wliich  a  search  could  not  be 
regarded  as  Incident  to  nrrest  because  the 
petitioner  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  the 
entry  and  search,  the  absence  of  compelling 
circum.stances,  such  as  the  threat  of  destruc- 
tion of  evidence,  supported  the  Court's  hold- 
ings that  searches  without  warrants  were  un- 
constitutional. See  Chapman  v  United  States. 
365  US.  610.  615,  5  L  ed  2d  828,  832.  S  Ct  776 
(1961);  United  States  v  Jeffers,  342  U.S.  48. 
52,  96  L  ed  59.  64,  72  S  Ct  93  (1951);  Taylor 

V  United  States,  286  U.S.  1,  5,  76  L  ed  951. 
953.  52  S  Ct  466  (1932). 

"  Compare  Johnson  v  United  States,  note 
12.  .'^upra  (333  U.S.  at  40).  There  the  Court 
held  that  a  search  could  nat  be  Justified  as 
Incident  to  arrest  since  the  officers,  prior  to 
their  entry  Into  a  hotel  room,  had  no  probable 
cause  for  the  arrest  of  the  occupant.  The 
Court  stated  that  "fain  officer  gaining  access 
to  private  living  quarters  under  color  of  his 
office  and  of  the  law  which  he  personifies 
must  then  have  some  valid  basis  In  law  for 
the  intrusion. "  Here,  of  course,  probable 
cause  for  the  arrest  of  petitioner  George  Ker 
■provided  that  valid  basis. 

"The  record  shows  that  petitioners  made 
no  objection  to  the  admission  of  any  of  the 
evidence,  thus  falling  to  observe  a  state  pro- 
cedural requirement.  People  v  Brlttaln,  149 
Cal  App  2d  201.  308  P2d  38  (1957);  see  Mapp 

V  Ohio,  supra  i367  U.S.  at  659,  note  9).  How- 
ever, the  District  Court  of  Appeal  passed  on 
the  issue  of  the  narcotics  seized  in  the  apart- 
m'ent,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  peti- 
tioners preserved  that  question  by  their  mo- 
tion under  §  995,  California  Penal  Code, 
which  was  directed  toward  the  principal  ob- 
jection to  that  search — the  alleged  lack  of 
probable  cause.  While  "[tlhere  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  proper  presentation  of  a 
federal  claim  (Headnote  34)  when  the  high- 
est state  court  passes  on  It,"  Raley  v  Ohio. 
360  U.S.  423,  436.  3  L  ed  2d  1344,  1354,  79  S 
Ot  1257  (1959),  there  Is  no  Indication  In  the 
court's  opinion  that  It  passed  on  the  Issue 
of  the  search  of  the  automobile,  nor  Is  there 
any  Indication  In  the  i)eitltloners'  briefs  in 
that  court  that  the  Issue  was  presented. 

'•  Mapp  1.  Ohio.  367  US.  643,  6  L  ed  2d  1081. 
81  S  Ct  1684.  84  ALR2d  933.  did  not  purport 
to  change  the  standards  by  which  state 
searches  and  seizures  were  to  be  Judged; 
rather  It  held  only  that  the  "exclusionary" 
rule  of  Weeks  v  United  States.  232  US  383, 
68  L  ed  652.  34  S  Ct  341.  LRA1915B  834,  was 
applicable  to  the  States. 

•'Hale's  view  was  representative:  "A  man, 
that  arrests  upon  suspicion  of  felony,  may 
break  open  doors.  Lf  the  party  refuse  upon 


demand  to  open  them  ..."  1  Hale,  Pleas 
of  the  Crown  ( 1736 1 ,  583.  See  generally  Miller 

V  United  States,  357  US  301.  306-31(>— 2  L 
ed  2d  1332.  1336-1338.  78  S  Ct  1190:  Accarino 

V  United  States,  85  App  DC  394.  398-402. 
170  F2d  456.  460-464:  Thomas.  The  Execu- 
tion of  Warrants  of  Arrest,  (|1962]  Crlm  L 
Rev  520,  597,^1-604. 

'■•  Compare  also  the  statement  of  Bayley, 
J.,  in  Burdett  v  Abbot,  14  East  1,  162-163, 
104  Eng  Rep  501,  563  (1811); 

"Now  in  every  breach  of  the  peace  the 
public  are  considered  as  interested,  and  the 
execution  of  process  against  the  offender  Is 
the  assertion  of  a  public  right:  and  in  all 
ruch  cases.  I  apprehend  that  the  officer  has 
a  right  to  break  open  the  outer  door,  pro- 
vided there  Is  a  request  of  admission  first 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  a  denial  of  the 
parties  who  are  within." 

See  also  Ratcliffe  v  Burton,  3  Bos  &  Pul 
223,  127  Eng  R«p  123  ( 1802 ) ;  Kerbey  v  Denby, 
1  M  &  W  336.  150  Eng  Rep  463  (1836);  cf. 
Park  V  Evans,  Hob  62.  80  Eng  Rep  211; 
Penton  v  Brown.  1  Keble  698.  83  Eng  Rep 
1193:  Perclval  v  Stamp,  9  Ex  167,  156  Eng 
Rep  71   (1853). 

"  See  generally  Gatewood  v  United  States, 
93  App  DC  226,  229,  209  F2d  789.  791;  1 
Bishop.  New  Criminal  Procedure  (2d  ed 
1913).  5  201:  1  Varon.  Searches.  Seizures  and 
Immunities  (1961).  399^01:  Day  and  Berk- 
man,  Searcii  and  Seizure  and  the  Excluslon- 
arv  Rule:  A  Re-Examlnatlon  in  the  Wake 
of  Mapp  V  Ohio.  13  West  Res  L  Rev  56,  79-80 
(1961). 

="Ala  Code,  Tit  15  §155:  Ariz  Rev  Stat 
Ann  §  13-1411:  Deering's  Cal  Penal  Code 
?  844:  Fla  Stat  Ann  5  901.19(1):  Idaho  Code 
§  19-611;  Burns'  Ind  Ann  St.it  5  9-1009:  Iowa 
Cods  Ann  §  755  9:  Kan  Gen  Stat  §  62-1819; 
Ky  Rev  Stat  P  70  078:  Dart's  La  Crlm  Code. 
Art  72:  Mich  Stat  Ann  §  28.880;  Minn  Stat 
Ann  §  629  34;  Mi.«;s  Code  5  2471:  Mo  Rev  Stat 
§  544.200;  Mont  Rev  Code  §  94-6011;  Neb  Rev 
Stat  §29-411;  Nev  Rev  Stat  §171275;  Mc- 
Kinney's  NY  Crlm  Code  5  178;  NC  Gen  Stat 
§  15-44;  Page's  Ohio  Rev  Code  Ann  §  2935.15; 
Okla  Stat  Ann.  Tit  22,  §  194;  Ore  Rev  Stat 
§  133  320;  SC  Code  §  53-198;  SD  Code 
§  34  1606;  Tenn  Code  Ann  §  40-807;  Utah 
Code  Ann  77-13-12;  Wash  Rev  Code 
§  10.31.040;  Wyo  Comp  Stat  §  10-309. 

Compare  Code  of  Crlm  Proc,  American  Law 
Institute.  Official  Draft  (1930),  §28: 

"Right  of  Officer  to  break  into  building. 
An  officer.  In  order  to  make  an  arrest  either 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  or  when  authorized 
to  make  such  arrest  for  a  felony  without  a 
warrant,  as  provided  in  section  21,  may  oreak 
open  a  door  or  window  of  any  building  In 
which  the  person  to  be  arrested  Is  or  is  rea- 
sonably believed  to  be.  If  he  Is  refused  ad- 
mittance after  he  has  announced  his  author- 
ity and  purpose." 

»i  See  also  Henry  v  United  States,  361  US 
98.  100.  101,  4  L  ed  2d  134.  137,  138.  80  S  Ct 
168;  Lasson.  The  History  and  Development  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  (1937).  c.  II;  Barrett,  Peirsonal 
Rights.  Property  Rights,  and  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  1960  Supreme  Court  Review  46, 
70-71;  Comment.  Search  and  Seizure  In  the 
Supvreme  Court:  Shadows  on  the  FHsurth 
Amendment,  28  U  of  Chi  L  Rev  664.  678-679 
(1961).  Compare  East-India  Co.  v  Skinner. 
Comb  342,  90  Eng  Rep  516. 

» Lasson.  The  History  and  Development 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution   (1937).  54. 

^  In  these  two  respects,  the  practice  of 
unannounced  jjollce  entries  by  night  Is  also 
considerably  more  offensive  to  the  rights 
protected  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  than 
the  use  of  health-Inspection  and  other  ad- 
ministrative powers  of  entry,  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  which  this  Court  has 
divided  sharply.  Prank  v  Maryland,  359  US 
360,  3  L  ed  2d  877.  79  S  Ct  804,  supra;  Ohio 
ex  rel.   Eaton  v   Price,  364  US  263.  4  L  ed 


2d  1708,  80  S  Ot  1463.  Since  my  Brother 
Clark  does  not  rely  upon  either  of  those 
decisions.  I  have  no  occasion  to  discuss 
further  the  applicability  of  either  to  the 
case  at  bar.  For  further  consideration  of 
problems  raised  by  those  cases,  see  generally, 
Waters,  Rights  of  Entry  in  Admlni.rtratlve 
Officers,  27  U  of  Chi  L  Rev  79  (1959);  Com- 
ment, State  Health  Inspections  and  "Un- 
reasonable Search":  The  Frank  Exclusion 
of  Civil  Searches,  44  Minn  L  Rev  513  (1960). 

=*  It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  English  law 
ever  recognized  such  an  exception  to  the 
requirement  of  notice  or  awareness.  See, 
e.g.,  Genner  v  Sparks,  6  Mod  173,  87  Eng 
Rep  928,  It  is  stated  In  an  English  anno- 
tator's  note  to  Semayne's  Case,  supra,  that 
"if  a  man  being  legally  arrested,  escapeth 
from  the  officer,  and  taketh  shelter  though 
In  his  own  hotise.  the  officer  may  upon  fresh 
pursuit  break  open  doors  In  order  to  retake 
him,  having  first  given  due  notice  of  his 
business  and  demanded  admission,  and  been 
refused."  77  Eng  Rep.  at  196.  The  views  of 
other  commentators  are  ambiguous  on  this 
point.  See,  e.g.,  2  Hawkins,  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  (6th  ed  1787),  c.  14,  §  8.  Blackstone's 
view  was  that  "In  case  of  felony  actually 
committed,  or  a  dangerous  wounding,  where- 
by felony  is  like  to  ensue  ...  [a  constable) 
may  upon  probable  suspicion  arrest  the 
felon:  and  for  that  purpose  is  authorized 
(as  upon  a  Justice's  warrant)  to  break  open 
doors,  and  even  to  kill  the  felon  if  he  cannot 
otherwise  be  taken.  .  .  ."  Commentaries  292. 

"  See  Professor  WUgus'  comment :  "Be- 
fore doors  are  broken,  there  must  be  a  neces- 
sity for  so  doing,  and  notice  of  the  authority 
and  purpose  to  make  the  arrest  must  be  given 
and  a  demand  and  refusal  of  admission  must 
be  made,  unless  this  is  already  rinden^tood. 
or  the  peril  would  be  increased."  Wllgus  Ar- 
rest Without  a  Warrant,  22  Mich  L  Rev  541, 
798,  802  (1924).  (Emphasis  supplied.)  Cf. 
Accarino  v  United  States.  85  App  DC  394, 
398-402,  179  F2d  456,  460-464. 

Compare  Lord  Mansfield's  statement.  In 
1774,  of  the  rationale  for  the  requirement 
of  announcement  and  demand  for  admis- 
sion: "The  ground  of  it  is  this;  that  other- 
wise the  consequences  would  be  fatal:  for 
It  would  leave  the  family  within,  naked 
and  exposed  to  thieves  and  robbers.  It  is 
much  better  therefore,  says  the  law.  that 
you  should  wait  for  another  opportunity, 
than  do  an  act  of  violence,  which  may  prob- 
ably be  attended  with  such  dangerous  con- 
sequeaices."  Lee  v  Gansel.  1  Cowp  1,  6-7, 
98  Eng  Rep  935,  938. 

-'"The  comment  of  Rooke,  J.,  in  Ratcliffe 
v  Burton.  3  Bos  &  Pul  223,  230,  127  Eng  Eep 
123,  127  (1802),  Is  relevant  here:  "What  a 
privilege  will  be  allowed  to  sheriffs'  officers 
If  they  are  permitted  to  effect  their  search 
by  violence,  without  making  that  demand 
which  possibly  will  be  complied  with,  and 
consequently  violence  be  rendered  imneces- 
sary!"  This  view  of  the  requirement  of  notice 
or  awareness  has  Its  parallel  In  the  historic 
English  requirement  that  an  arresting  offi- 
cer must  give  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose  to  one  whom  he  is  about  to  arrest. 
In  the  absence  of  such  notice,  unless  the 
person  arrested  already  knew  of  the  officer's 
authority  and  mission,  he  was  Justified  in 
resisting  by  force,  and  might  not  be  charged 
with  an  additional  crtme  if  Injury  to  the  offi- 
cer resulted.  The  origin  of  this  doctrine  ap- 
pears to  be  Mackalley's  Case.  9  Co  Rep  66b. 
69a.  77  Eng  Rep  828.  835.  See  also  Rex  v 
George,  [1935]  2  DLR  516  (BC  Ct  App); 
Reglna  v  Beaudette,  118  Can  Crlm  Cases  295 
(Ont  Ct  App).  Compare,  e.g..  People  v  Pot- 
ter. 144  Cal  App  2d  360.  300  P2d  889,  In  which 
noncompliance  with  {  844  was  excused  be- 
cause the  defendant  was  known  to  have  been 
convicted  of  three  previous  robberies  and 
was  suspected  of  a  fourth — though  In  fact, 
upon  entering  his  hotel  room  unannounced 
and  by  means  of  a  key  obtained  from  the 
manager,  the  officers  found  the  defendant  In 
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bed.  with  the  lights  off,  and  unarmed.  The 
entry  occurred  after  midnight. 

^  The  Importance  of  this  consideration  was 
aptly  expressed  long  ago  by  Heath.  J.,  In  Rat- 
cliffe V  Burton,  3  Bos  &  Pul  223,  230,  127  Eng 
Rep  123,  126-127  (1802)  : 

"The  law  of  England,  which  Is  founded  on 
reason,  never  authorises  siich  outrageous  acts 
as  the  breaking  open  every  door  and  lock  In 
a  man's  house  without  any  declaration  of  the 
authority  under  which  It  Is  done.  Such  con- 
duct must  tend  to  create  fear  and  dismay, 
and  breaches  of  the  peace  by  provoking  re- 
sistance. This  doctrine  would  not  only  be  at- 
tended with  great  mischief  to  the  persons 
against  whom  process  is  issued,  but  to  other 
person?  also,  since  it  must  equally  hold  good 
in  cases  of  process  upon  escape,  where  tlie 
p?.rty  ha?  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  a 
stranger.  Shall  it  be  said  that  in  such  case 
the  officer  may  break  open  the  outer  door  of 
a  stranger's  house  without  declaring  the  au- 
thority under  which  he  acts,  or  making  any 
dem.^nd  of  admittance?  No  entry  from  the 
books  of  pleading  has  been  cited  in  support 
of  this  justification,  and  Semayne's  case  is  a 
direct  authority  against  It." 

^■See  also  McDonald  v  United  States,  335 
US  451,  460,  461.  93  L  ed  153.  160.  161  69  S 
Ct  191  (concurring  opinion)  for  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson's  comment:  "Many  homeowners  in 
this  crime-beset  city  doubtless  .ire  armed. 
When  a  woman  sees  a  strange  man,  in  plain 
clothes,  prying  up  her  bedroom  window  and 
climbing  in.  her  natural  Impulse  would  be  to 
shoot." 

-■•See,  e.g.,  Kamisar,  Public  Safety  v  Indi- 
vidual Liberties:  Some  "Pacts"  and  "The- 
ories," 53  J  Crim  L,  Criminology  and  Police 
Science  171,  188-190  (1962);  Rogge,  Book  Re- 
view, 76  Harv  L  Rev  1516,  1522-1523  ( 1963) . 

*'  Compare  Justice  Traynor's  recent  com- 
ment : 

"Nevertheless  the  Uni.ed  States  Supreme 
Court  still  confronts  a  special  new  responsi- 
bility of  its  own.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  es- 
tablish ground  rules  of  unreasonableness  to 
counter  whatever  local  pressure  there  might 
be  to  spare  the  evidence  that  would  spoil  the 
exclusionary  rule.  Its  responsibility  thus  to 
exercise  a  restraining  Influence  looms  as  a 
heavy  one  It  is  no  mean  task  to  formulate 
far-sighted  constitutional  standards  of  what 
is  unreasonable  that  lend  themselves  readily 
to  nation-wide  application."  Traynor.  Mapp  v 
Ohio  at  Large  in  the  Fifty  States,  1962  Duke 
LJ  319.  328. 

"  The  problems  raised  by  this  case  are  cer- 
tainly not  novel  In  the  history  of  law  en- 
forcement. One  of  the  very  earliest  cases  In 
this  field,  decided  more  than  three  centuries 
ago.  Involved  facts  strikingly  similar  to  those 
of  the  Instant  case.  The  case  of  Waterhouse  v 
Saltmarsh,  Hob  263,  80  Eng  Rep  409,  arose  out 
of  the  service  by  a  sheriff  and  several  bailiffs 
of  execution  upwn  a  bankrupt.  These  officers, 
having  entered  the  outer  door  of  the  house 
by  means  not  described.  "  'ran  up  to  the 
chamber,  where  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife 
were  in  bed  and  the  doors  locked,  and  knock- 
ing a  little,  without  telling  what  they  were, 
or  wherefore  they  came,  brake  open  the  door 
and  took  him.  .  .  .'  "  The  sheriff  was  fined  the 
substantial  sum  of  £200  for  what  the  court 
later  described  In  a  collateral  proceeding  as 
"the  unnecessary  outrage  and  terror  of  this 
arrest,  and  for  not  signifying  that  he  was 
sheriff,  that  the  door  might  have  been  opened 
^thout  violence.  .  .  ."  Hob,  at  264,  80  Eng 
Rep,  at  409.  Compare  another  early  case 
Involving  similar  problems.  Park  v  Evans,  Hob 
62,  80  Eng  Rep  211.  in  which  the  Star  Cham- 
ber held  unlawful  an  entry  effected  by  force 
after  the  entering  officers  had  knocked  but 
failed  to  identify  their  authority  or  ptirpose. 
The  Star  Chamber  concluded  that  "the  open- 
ing of  the  door  wtis  occasioned  by  them  by 
craft,  and  then  used  to  the  violence,  which 
tney  Intended." 

■Any  doubt  concerning  the  scope  of  the 
California    test    which   may    have   survived 


People  V  Maddox,  46  Cal  2d  301.  294  P2d  6, 
must  have  been  removed  by  the  later  case  of 
People  V  Hammond.  54  Cal  2d  846.  854,  855. 
9  Cal  Rptr  233,  357  P2d  289.  294: 

"When  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  make 
an  arrest,  and  the  facts  known  to  the  ar- 
resting officer  before  his  entry  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  good  faith  belief  on  his  part 
that  compliance  with  the  formal  require- 
ments of  .  .  .  section  |844|  Is  excused,  a  lall- 
ure  to  comply  therewith  does  not  invalidate 
the  search  and  seizure  made  as  an  incident 
to  the  ensuing  arrest." 

^'  I  think  it  Is  unfortunate  that  this  Court 
accepts  the  judgment  of  the  intermediate 
California  appellate  court  on  a  crucial  ques- 
tion of  California  law — for  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
the  final  arbiter  of  questions  of  California 
law,  would  have  condoned  the  willingness  of 
the  District  Court  of  Appeal  to  excuse  non- 
compliance with  the  California  statute  under 
vlio  facts  of  this  case.  For  the  view  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court  on  the  scope  of 
the  exception  under  5  844.  see  e.g..  People  v. 
Martin.  45  Cal  2d  755.  290  P2d  855;  People  v. 
Carswell.  51  Cal  2d  602.  335  P2d  99;  People  v. 
Hanunond,  54  Cal  2d  846.  9  Cal  Rptr  233.  357. 
P2d.289. 

An  examination  of  the  California  decisions 
wliich  have  excused  noncompliance  with 
§  844  reveals  the  narrow  sope  cf  the  excep- 
tions heretofore  recognized — confined  for  the 
most  part  to  causes  in  which  officers  entered  in 
response  to  cries  of  a  victim  apparently  in 
imminent  danger,  e.e..  People  v  Roberts.  47 
Cal  2d  374.  303  P2d  721;  or  In  which  they  first 
knocked  at  the  door,  or  knew  they  had  been 
seen  at  the  doer,  and  then  nctualiy  heard  or 
observed  destruction  of  evidence  of  the  very 
crime  for  which  they  had  come  to  arrest  the 
occupants,  see  eg..  People  v  Moore.  140  Cal 
App  2d  870.  295  P2d  969:  People  v.  Steinberg. 
148  Cal  App  2d  855.  307  P2d  634:  People  v 
Williams.  175  Cal  App  2d  774.  1  Cal  Rptr  44; 
People  V  Fisher.  184  Cal  App  2d  308.  7  Cal 
Rptr  461.  See  generally,  for  summary  and  dis- 
cussion of  California  cases  Involving  various 
grounds  for  noncompliance  with  I  844,  Frlcke. 
California  Criminal  Evidence  (5th  ed  1960), 
432-433;  Comment,  Two  Years  With  the 
Cahan  Rule,  9  Stan  L  Rev  515,  528-529  (1957) . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  going  to  belabor 
this  decision  at  length.  I  do  wish  to 
emphasize  again  the  fact  that  eight  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — that 
is.  Justice  Clark  and  the  three  who  con- 
curred in  his  opinion  and  Justice  Bren- 
nan  and  the  three  who  concurred  in  his 
opinion — agreed  that  the  obligation  of 
an  officer  of  the  law  to  inform  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  of  his  presence  and 
purpose,  and  to  give  them  a  reasonable 
time  to  admit  him  before  breaking  into 
the  house,  constitutes  a  part,  and  an 
integral  part,  of  the  fourth  amendment. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Mathias),  what  I 
assert  is  the  decision  of  these  eight 
Justices  is  pretty  well  summarized  in 
the  opinion  of  Justice  Brennan,  in  which 
he  says : 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  Mr.  Justice  Black.  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Justice  White  do 
not  believe  that  the  Federal  requirement  of 
reasonableness  contained  in  the  Fourth 
Amendment  was  -yolated  In  this  case.  The 
Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Goldberg,  and  I  have  the  contrary  view. 
For  even  on  the  premise  that  there  was 
probable  cause  by  Federal  standards  for  the 
arrest  of  George  Ker.  the  arrests  of  these 
petitioners  were  nevertheless  Illegal,  because 
thfc  unannounced  Intrusion  of  the  arresting 
officers  into  their  apartment  violated  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Since  the  arrests  were 
Illegal.  Mapp  v  Ohio.  367  U.S.  643,  eth  Law 
Edition  2d  1081.  81  Supreme  Court  Reporter 
1684,  84  ALR  2d  933,  requires  the  exclxislon 


of  the  evidence  which  was  the  product  of 
the  search  incident  to  those  arrests. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  opinion : 

Even  If  probable  cause  exists  for  the  ar- 
rest of  a  p)erson  within,  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment Is  violated  by  an  unannounced  police 
Intrusion  Into  a  private  home,  with  or  with- 
out an  arrest  warrant,  except  (1)  where  the 
persons  within  already  know  of  the  officers' 
authority  and  purpose,  or  (2)  where  the 
officers  are  Justified  in  the  belief  that  per- 
sons within  are  in  imminent  peril  of  bodily 
harm,  or  (3)  where  those  within,  made  aware 
of  the  presence  of  someone  outside  (because, 
for  example,  there  has  been  a  knock  at  the 
door),  are  then  engaged  in  activity  which 
Justifies  the  officers  in  the  belief  that  an 
escape  or  destruction  of  evidence  is  being 
attempted. 

Justice  Brennr.n  proceeds  and  says 
these  three  exceptions,  which  he  enu- 
merates, only  come  into  play  fj-om  facts 
and  circurrLstances  known  to  the  officer 
at  the  time  he  breaks  in  without  an- 
nouncin.g  his  presence  or  j5ur]50se.  One 
of  these  is  where  tlie  i^eople  in  the  house 
already  know  the  officer  is  there — know 
his  presence  and  puipose.  There  is  no 
necessity  in  that  case  to  give  notice.  Or 
where  the  officer  knows,  at  the  time  he 
breaks  and  enters  without  notice,  that 
.someone  in  the  house  is  m  peril  of  bodily 
harm;  or  where,  because  they  are  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  someone  out- 
side the  house,  the  officer  knows  from  the 
activity  inside  the  house  at  the  time  that 
the  occupants  of  the  house  would  escape 
or  destroy  evidence.  Manifestly,  an  of- 
ficer cannot  know  in  advance  whether 
these  conditions  exist. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lord's  Prayer  says: 
"Lead  me  not  into  temptation." 

One  of  the- arguments  against  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  biff  is  that  that 
provision  of  the  crime  bill  violates  the 
injimction  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  leads 
^the  officers  of  the  law  into  a  temptation 
to  make  false  affidavits  or  to  indulge  in 
false  prophecies,  without  an^  basis  for 
them. 

The  provisions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  about  search  warrants 
are  found  in  section  23-522.  which  ap- 
pears on  page  160.  In  order  to  save  time, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
23-522.  as  it  appears  on  page  160  of  the 
conference  report,  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
"§  23-522.  Applications  for  search  warrants 

"(a)  Each  application  for  a  search  warrant 
shall  be  made  in  writing  upon  oath  or  affir- 
mation to  a  judicial  officer. 

"(b)  Each  application  shall  Include — 

"(1)   the  name  and  title  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  a  statement  that  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  property  of  a  kind  or 
character  described  in  section  23-521  (d)  is 
likely  to  be  found  In  a  designated  premise. 
In  a  designated  vehicle  or  object,  or  upon 
designated  persons; 

"(3)  allegations  of  fact  supporting  such 
statement;  and 

"(4)  a  request  that  the  Judicial  officer  Issue 
a  search  warrant  directing  a  search  for  and 
seizure  of  the  property  In  question. 

The  applicant  may  also  submit  depositions 
or  affidavits  of  other  persons  containing  alle-     i 
gatlons  of  fact  supporting  or  tending  to  sup- 
port those  contained  in  the  application. 
"(c)    The  application   may  also  contain — 
"(1)  a  request  that  the  search  warrant  be 
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made  executable  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  (A)  It  cannot  be  ex- 
ei;uted  during  the  hours  of  daylight.  (B)  the 
property  sought  Is  likely  to  be  removed  or 
destroyed  If  not  seized  forthwith,  or  (C)  the 
property  sought  Is  not  likely  to  be  found 
except  at  certain  times  or  In  certain  circum- 
stances: and. 

■i2i  a  request  that  the  search  warrant  au- 
thorize the  executing  officer  to  break  and 
enter  dwelling  houses  or  other  buildings  or 
vehicles  to  be  searched  without  giving  notice 
of  his  identity  and  purpose,  upon  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  one  of  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A).  (Bi.  or  (D) 
of  section  23-591(c)(2i  Is  likely  to  exist  at 
the  time  and  place  at  which  warrant  is  to  be 
executed. 

Any  request  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
must  be  accompanied  and  supported  by  alle- 
gations of  fact  supporting  such  request. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Section  23-591.  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  provides  that  an 
officer  can  break  into  a  house  without 
knocking,  without  advising  the  occupants 
of  the  house  of  his  presence  and  purpose, 
and  without  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  open  the  house  to  him.  If  the  warrant 
expressly  authorizes  breaking  and  enter- 
ing without  such  a  prior  announcement. 
How  does  an  officer  get  a  warrant  such  as 
that?  The  only  way  he  can  do  it  is  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptation  which  is  pre- 
sented to  him  by  section  23-522.  So  how 
does  he  get  a  warrant  to  authorize  him 
to  break  in  without  notice  or  warning? 
He  has  to  apply  for  a  search  warrant.  Of 
course,  under  the  fourth  amendment,  his 
application  must  be  supported  by  an  oath 
or  affirmation.  The  bill  says  that  He  can 
request  that  the  search  warrant  author- 
ize him  to  break  and  enter  the  house  or 
building  or  vehicles  to  be  searched  with- 
out giving  notice  of  his  identity  and  pur- 
pose, If  he  has  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  or  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 23-591  is  likely  to  exist  at  the  time 
and  place  at  which  such  warrant  Is  to 
be  executed.  The  provisions  in  subpara- 
graphs (A),  'B).  and  (D>  of  section  23- 
591  attempt  to  embody  the  exceptions  to 
the  announcement  provisions  of  the 
fourth  amendment  as  laid  down  sub- 
stantially in  the  Ker  case. 

How  does  an  officer  who  goes  to  get  a 
search  warrant  from  a  U.S.  judge  or  from 
a  U.S.  magistrate,  miles  away  from  the 
place  he  wants  to  search,  know  in  ad- 
vance that  it  is  likely  that  at  the  time 
he  undertakes  to  execute  that  search 
warrant  miles  away,  one  of  these  excep- 
tions may  exist.  It  says — and  this  is  just 
an  exercise,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in 
linguistic  hypocrisy — "Any  request  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  will  be  ac- 
companied and  supported  by  allegations 
of  facts  supporting  such  request." 

How  i.s  an  officer  who  makes  applica- 
tion to  a  judge  to  obtain  a  no-knock  war- 
rant to  search  my  apartment  to  know 
that  when  he  gets  to  my  apartment  some- 
time later  that  I  am  going  to  be  engaged 
in  disposing  of  some  contraband,  or  that 
somebody  In  my  apartment  is  in  immi- 
nent peril  of  bodily  harm,  or  that  I  am 
going  to  know  that  he  is  outside  my  door 
when  he  has  not  knocked,  or  done  any- 
thing to  apprise  me  of  his  presence  and 
purpose  to  search  my  apartment? 

The  truth  is,  he  cannot  know.  There 


is  no  possibility  of  his  knowing  any  of 
these  things.  So  he  goes  and  gets  a  search 
warrant,  which  he  can  only  get  on  the 
basis  of  false  prophecies;  and  no  amount 
of  sophistry  can  convert  a  false  prophecy 
into  a  fact.  Yet,  to  get  the  search  war- 
rant to  enter  a  house,  such  as  Mrs.  Mal- 
lory's  was  entered,  why  he  has  to  be 
able  to  establish  the  facts  showing  that 
at  some  subsequent  time,  things  of  which 
he  is  necessarily  Ignorant  will  be  exist- 
ing at  the  place  where  he  undertakes  to 
execute  the  search  warrant. 

The  simple  truth  of  it  is  that  the  no- 
knock  provision  of  the  bill  leads  U.S. 
magistrates  and  leads  U.S.  judges,  who 
may  be  great  law  and  order  men  in  the 
most  acceptable  sense  of  ttiat  term,  and 
law-enforcement  officers,  into  the  temp- 
tation to  concoct  false  prophecies  and 
foretell  things  that  no  human  being  on 
earth  can  foretell,  in  order  to  get  what 
I  call  a  no-knock  warrant. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  law  should 
lead  an  officer  of  the  law  Into  the  temp- 
tation to  lie,  but  that  is  precisely  what 
the  no-knock  provision  of  this  bill  would 
do,  because  it  would  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  a  warrant  to  be  executed  at  some 
future  time  without  annoimcement  of 
the  officer's  presence  or  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size what  Associate  Justice  Brennan  had 
to  say  in  this  opinion.  He  pointed  out 
that  this  rule,  that  an  officer  should  an- 
nounce his  presence  and  pui'pose  before 
entering  the  home  of  a  citizen,  was  not 
only  adopted  to  make  the  citizen's  home 
his  castle,  but  was  also  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  officer  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama at  some  convenient  place? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  right  now. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Alabama  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  the  greatest  living  constitu- 
tional lawyer  in  the  United  States  bar 
none. 

Although  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama always  enjoys  the  discu.ssion  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  of  any  constitutional 
Issue,  or  any  point  of  law.  he  would 
like  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  recall  the 
occasion  when  he  was  speaking  against 
the  no-knock  provision  in  the  drug 
control  law,  and  he  recited  an  argu- 
ment made  in  a  similar  controversy,  I 
believe,  in  the  British  Parliament  where 
a  similar  provision  was  under  discussion. 
I  believe  it  possibly  was  the  great  Wil- 
liam Pitt  who  said  something  about  the 
sanctity  and  Inviolability  of  the  English- 
man's home,  that  it  was  his  castle. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
Senator's  statement  wherein  he  quoted 
William  Pitt  as  saying  that  the  elements 
could  come  into  an  Englishman's  home, 
the  rain,  the  snow,  the  sleet,  but  that 
the  King  of  England  could  not. 

Would  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  refresh  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to  do 
so.  I  was  referring  to  a  speech  which 


William  Pitt  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  the  proposal  of  English  of- 
ficials who  had  been  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  excise  taxes  on  elder, 
that  they  believed  they  should  have  the 
right  to  enter  the  homes  of  people  with- 
out apprising  them  of  their  presence  or 
purpose;  in  other  words,  a  no-knock  pro- 
vision back  there  was  being  advocated  In 
the  British  Parliament. 

In  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal. William  Pitt  had  this  to  say: 

The  poorest  man  may.  in  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind 
may  blow  through  it.  The  storm  may' enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  Eng- 
land  cannot  enter.  All  his  force  dares  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  is  a  great  and  stirring 
statement  of  the  common  law  upon  which 
the  law  of  the  various  States  in  this 
country  is  based.  Certainly  that  same 
argument  would  apply  now  just  as  it  ap- 
plied more  than  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  seem  to  be  even 
stronger  now  because  at  that  time  people 
did  have  some  veneration  for  the  power 
of  the  King  of  England.  The  King  was 
supposed  to  have  some  autocratic  pow- 
ers which  our  U.S.  Constitution,  of 
course,  denies  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
would  like  to  recall  to  him  that  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  followed  his 
leadership  in  opposition  to  the  no-knock 
provision  in  the  drug  control  bill  that 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  in  voting 
against  the  no-knock  provision:  and  he 
wishes  to  state  that  he  wishes  again  to 
vote  against  the  no-knock  provision,  that 
he  feels  it  is  obnoxious,  that  it  is  inad- 
visable, that  it  is  imfair,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  police  officers,  that 
it  does  invade  the  homes  of  our 
people,  and  he  would  like  very  much 
to  be  able  to  vote  again  against  the  no- 
knock  provision. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  be  able  to 
vote  against  the  no-knock  provision  and 
at  the  same  time  vote  in  favor  of  all 
other  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama can  do  that  in  the  event,  and  only 
in  the  event,  the  Senate  rejects  the  con- 
ference report.  The  conference  report 
cannot  be  amended. 

The  only  way  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama can  vote  in  that  fashion  is  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report.  In  the 
event  the  conference  report  Is  rejected, 
he  can  then  vote  for  the  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  by  19  other  Senators 
and  me  which  will  make  law  every  pron- 
sion  of  the  conference  report  that  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  system  of  civil- 
lized  justice. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
parliamentary  procedure  then,  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
plained it,  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  no-knock  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  And  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  a  very  trusting  person 
and  I  do  not  look  unfavorably  on  other 
people.  However,  at  the  same  time,  this 
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whole  thing  has  been  more  or  less 
strange. 

The  Senate  has  never  yet  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
any  provision  for  preventive  detention. 
The  bill  we  passed  that  came  from  the 
House  District  Committee  had  no  provi- 
sion for  preventive  detention. 

We  have  been  conducting  hearings  in 
the  Subcomrfvittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  on  the  pVoposal  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  certain  other  proposals  that 
preventive  detention  be  made  Federal 
law  applicable  throughout  the  50  States. 
But  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  sus- 
pect, came  to  the  conclusion  that  Sena- 
tors were  not  going  to  impose  that.  They 
might  vote  to  impo.-e  preventive  deten- 
tion on  the  reople  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  they  were  not  going  to  be 
willing  to  vote  preventive  detention  upon 
the  people  of  their  States. 

After  the  Senate  bill  had  passed  the 
Senate  without  any  preventive  detention 
provision  in  it,  it  was  sent  to  the  Hou'e. 
There  it  slept  and  .slept  and-  .slept  for 
many  weeks.  Then  suddenly,  accoi-dinu 
to  what  Representative  Brock  Adams  of 
Washington — a  man  who  entertains 
views  similar  to  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  myself  and  who  i.s  not 
willing  to  sell  the  everlasting  liberties  of 
the  American  people  for  the  purpose  of 
some  temporary  thing  like  getting  a  few 
people  in  jail  without  being  tried — testi- 
fied before  my  committee  that  on  the 
day  the  House  District  Committee  ap- 
proved the  provision.  It  had  announced 
in  advance  that  the  only  thing  the  com- 
mittee would  consider  was  some  provi- 
sion to  aid  police  officers. 

On  that  day  those  who  were  opposed 
to  preventive  detention,  a.ssured  that  nfe 
preventive  detention  was  being  suggested, 
absented  themselves  from  the  committee 
In  order  to  attend  other  official  duties. 
And  in  their  absence  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  came  there 
and  presented  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  preven- 
tive detention  provision. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  was 
adopted.  The  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  the  only  man 
permitted  to  be  heard  on  that  subject 
before  the  District  Committee.  Those 
were  the  circumstances.  It  was  put  in  the 
bill. 

I  might  state  that  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  House  so  outraged  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  on  the  motion 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland,  it 
rejected  the  House  bill  by  a  unanimous 
voice  vote. 

It  then  went  back  to  the  Hiuse.  Now 
we  are  being  asked  to  swallow  this  thing 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  the  no-knock  pro- 
vision and  everything  else,  without  ever 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
these  things  .separately. 

Why  the  House  District  Committee 
could  not  find  anyone  except  one  rep- 
resentative from  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  testify,  I  do  not  know.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  I  found  literally  hun- 
dreds of  liberty-loving  Americans  who 
have  been  willing  to  appear  before 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
to  testify  against  preventive  detention. 


We  are  now  told  that  unless  we  bow 
down  obsequiously  and  permit  all  of 
these  coastitutional  inequities  to  be  per- 
petrated on  the  people  of  the  District, 
we  will  not  have  any  bill. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  House  Members  take  the 
position  that  we  have  no  right  to  exercise 
our  intelligence  but  must  swallow  the 
medicine  they  have  concocted  over  there 
on  these  matters  no  matter  how  distaste- 
ful it  is.  no  matter  how  unconstitutional 
it  is.  no  matter  how  imwise  it  might  be. 
no  matter  how  unfair  it  might  be.  and 
no  matter  how  unworkable  it  might  be. 

I  will  not  take  any  medicine  like  that. 
I  think  that  my  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  requires 
me  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the 
liberty  of  all  people  of  the  United  States 
as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Consti- 
tution, whether  they  live  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  .somewhere  else. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  great- 
ly admire  the  distiimuished  Stnator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  appreciate  his 
statement.  I  admire  him  for  his  sbility. 
knowledge,  and  courage  to  stand  here 
and  speak  out  for  his  convictions  and 
for  the  freedoms  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution. 

Tho  junior  Senfitor  from  Alabama 
would  welcome  once  again  the  op- 
portunity of  votmc  apainst  the  no-knock 
provision.  He  regrets  that  this  issue  is 
not  goin'4  to  be  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  the  Senate  can  meet  it  head 
on. 

In  that  event,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  cast  his  vote 
against  the  no-knock  provision  which 
he  regards  as  being  an  invasion  of  the 
liberties  and  freedom  that  the  pconl." 
are  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  ftjBsident.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  would  say  that 
If  I  were  not  a  trusting  person  who  is  not 
inclined  to  t^ink  evil  of  others.  I  might 
succumb  to  the  temptation  to  believe 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  legal  chicanery  in 
the  House  committee,  the  House  commit- 
tee being  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  But  being  a 
trusting  person  who  thinks  no  evil  of 
another  person,  I  will  not  make  that 
accusation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  will  absolve  any  Senator  from 
any  part  in  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  his  trusting  nature.  How- 
ever, having  seen  some  of  the  legislative 
proceedings  and  enactments  that  take 
place  here,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  go  as  far 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  gone  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  fu- 
ture I  may  t>e  wiser.  I  always  hope  to  be 
wiser  tomorrow  than  I  am  today.  It  may 
be  that  the  next  time  I  will  follow  .that 
old  proverb  that  says.  '"If  you  focfl  me 
once,  it  Is  your  fault ;  if  you  fool  me  t^ice, 
it  is  mine."  \ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  havtng 
happened  three,  four,  or  five  times  now, 
I  wonder  that  the  Senator  can  continue 
to  be  so  trustful. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  very  difficult. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  contribution  to  the  argument.  I  fur- 
ther say  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  entertains  a  very  high  admira- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
noted  during  the  service  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  In  this  body  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaoama  has  never  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  to  sell  the  constitu- 
tional truth  to  serve  the  political  hour. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distincuished 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERWN.  I  know  of  no  higher  tribute 
I  can  pay  any  man  than  that,  because 
sometimes  that  temptation  is  very- 
strong,  all  of  us  being  political  animals. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  em- 
phasizing what  Justice  Brcnr.an  empha- 
sized in  the  Ker  case,  that  this  require- 
ment that  a  police  officer  shall  inform 
the  occupants  of  a  house  of  his  presence 
and  purpose  before  he  enters  and  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  open  the  house 
to  him  is  designed  to  protect  the  life  of 
the  officer  as  well  as  to  protect  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  in  the  enjovment  of 
their  rights  of  privacy. 

In  the  Ker  case  he  pointed  out  this 
situation.  He  stated  in  his  opinion: 

It  was  firmly  established  long  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Right.s  that  the  fun- 
damental liberty  of  the  Individual  Includes 
protection  against  unannounced  pclice  en- 
tries. ■■iTIhe  Fourth  Amendment  did  but 
embody  a  principle  of  EnglL^h  liberty,  a  pr:n- 
clple  old.  yet  newly  wen.  tbat  finds  anoihei 
expression  in  the  maxim  every  man's  heme 
Is  his  castle  '  "  Fraenkel.  Concerning  Search- 
es and  Seizures.  34  Harv  L  Rev  361.  365 
(1921);  Frank  v  Maryland  359  US  360.  376- 
382.  3  L  ed  2d  877.  887-891,  79  S  Ct  804  (dis- 
senting opinion! .  As  early  as  Semayne's  Case. 
5  Co  Rep  91a.  91b.  77  Eng  Rep  194.  195  (1603). 
it  was  declared  that  "|l|n  all  ca.sps  when  the 
King  Is  party,  the  sheriff  lif  the  drwrs  be  not 
open  I  may  break  the  party's  house,  either 
to  arrest  him,  or  to  do  ether  execution  of 
the  K|ing|'s  process,  if  otherwise  he  cannot 
enter.  But  be/ore  he  breaks  it,  he  ought  to 
figmjy  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  to  make 
-eque.st  to  open  doors  .  .  .-  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) Over  a  century  later  the  leading  com- 
mentators upon  the  Enehsh  criminal  law 
affirmed  the  |374  US  48|  ccntinulng  •itnltv 
of  'that  principle  1  Hale.  Pleas  of  the  Cr.wn 
(1736),  583:  see  also  2  Hawkins  Flea-^  il  the 
Crown  (6th  ed  1787 1.  c  14,  5  1;  Fo.ster,  Cr  wn 
Law  (1762).  320-321  Perhaps  it<;  most  em- 
ph.itlc  confirmation  was  supplied  only  35 
years  before  the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  Curtis'  Case,  Fost.  135.  168  Eng 
Rep  67.  decided  in  1756.  the  derendant.  oil 
trial  for  the  murder  of  a  Crown  officer  who 
was  attempting  an  entry  to  serve  an  arrest 
warrant,  pleaded  that  because  the  officer  had 
failed  adequately  to  announce  himself  and 
his  mission  before  breaking  the  doors,  force- 
ful resistance  to  his  entry  was  Justified  and 
the  killing  was  therefore  Justifiable  homi- 
cide. In  recognizing  the  defense  the  coun 
repeated  the  principle  that  'peace-officers, 
havln;  a  legal  warrant  to  arrest  for  a  breach 
o:  the  peace,  may  break  open  doors,  alter  hav- 
ing demanded  admittance  and  given  due  no- 
tice of  their  icarranf;  the  court  continued 
that  "no  precise  form  of  words  is  rrquired  in 
a  c.ise  of  this  kind"  because  "|!|t  Is  suf- 
ficient that  the  party  hath  notice,  that  the 
officer  Cometh  not  as  a  mere  trespasser,  but 
claiming  to  act  under  a  proj>er  author- 
ity ••  Fast  .  at  136-137.  168  Eng  Rep,  at 
68,  (Emphasis  supplied)  The  principle  was 
again  confirmed  not  long  after  the  Fourth 
Amendment   became   part   of   our  Constltu- 
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tlon.  Abbott.  C.  J  .  said  In  Launock  v  Brown. 
483  (1819):  "...  I  am  cle«irly  of  opinion 
that.  In  the  case  of  a  misdemeanour,  such 
previous  demand  Is  requisite.  ...  It  Is  rea- 
sonable that  the  law  should  be  so;  for  If  no 
previous  demand  Is  made,  how  Is  It  possible 
for  a  party  to  know  what  the  object  of  the 
person  breaking  open  the  door  may  be?  He 
has  a  rlsht  to  consider  U  as  an  aggression 
on  his  private  property,  which  he  wUl  be 
Justified  in  resisting  to  the  utmost." 

This  holding  of  the  English  law  is  the 
law  in  virtually  cveiY  American  common 
law  jul•i^•cliclion.  When  the  officer  under- 
takes to  enter  the  house  of  a  person  with- 
out announcing  his  presence  and  with- 
out announcing  his  purpose  and  without 
givin;;  the  person  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  open  the  doors  to  him,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  being  killed  by  the  household- 
er who  has  the  right  to  protect  his  home 
against  what  he  understands  to  be  un- 
warranted intrusion:  and  the  killing  of 
an  officer  under  these  circumstances, 
under  this  decision  and  a  multitude  of 
decisions  In  this  country,  is  justifiable 
homicide. 

Congress  should  not  by  law  put  officers 
in  a  position  of  running  the  risk  of  being 
ja'=tifiiably  killed  in  their  efforts  to  enter 
homes  of  our  citizens  with-^ut  acquaint- 
ing those  citizens  of  their  presence  and 
purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  occasion  to 
talk  about  some  of  these  things  some 
time  ago  in  the  case  of  McDonald  v. 
United  States.  335  U.S.  451. 

In  that  case,  the  accused  was  a  roomer 
in  a  boarding  house  operated  by  a  woman 
in  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia.  For  some 
days  plain  clothes  officers  of  the  law  had 
suspected  that  the  accused  was  operating 
an  illegal  lottery.  They  kept  the  house 
under  surveillance  long  enough  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  their  suspicion  was 
well  founded.  Instead  of  procuring  a 
search  warrant,  they  undertook  to  enter 
the  house  and  apprehend  the  accused 
by  prying  open  the  woman's  bedroom 
window.  The  accused  was  convicted  in 
the  District  Court  of  operating  an  illegal 
lottery  on  the  basis  of  e\idence  seized 
by  the  officers  at  that  time.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  his  conviction  on  the 
ground  that  the  entry  made  by  the  offi- 
cers was  illegal.  The  Court  said: 

The  right  of  privacy  was  deemed  too  pre- 
cious t.j  entrust  to  the  discretii^n  of  those 
whose  i^b  is  the  detection  of  crime  and  the 
arreot  of  criminals.  Power  is  a  heady  thing: 
and  history  shows  that  the  police  acting  on 
their  own  cannot  be  trusted. 

Tlio  Co'irt  .<:aid  that  was  the  reason 
the  fourth  amendment  was  written. 
Tliey  said. 

We  canno:  bo  true  to  that  constitutional 
requirement  and  excuse  the  absence  of  a 
searcli  warrant  without  a  showing  by  those 
who  seek  e.xemption  from  the  constlttitional 
mand.ite  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
made  that  course  Imperative. 

Justice  Jackson  had  something  to  say 
about  exceptions  existing  in  circum- 
stances like  tho.se.  He  said  this  in  agree- 
ing with  the  holding  of  the  Court  that 
this  was  an  illegal  search  and  seizure, 
in  violation  of  the  fourth  amendment,  in 
his  concurring  opinion,  which  appears 
on  pages  457  to  461.  I  will  read  from  his 
opinion  on  pages  460  and  461 : 

I  am  the  less  reluctant  to  reach  thl3|con- 
cluslon — ■ 


Says  Justice  Jackson;  that  is,  that  It 
was  an  illegal  search  and  seizure — 
because  the  method  of  enforcing  the  law  ex- 
emplified by  this  search  Is  one  which   not 

only  violates  legal  rights  of  defendant  but 
is  certain  to  involve  the  police  in  grave 
troubles  if  continued.  That  It  did  not  do  so 
on  this  occasion  was  due  to  luck  more  than 
to  foresight.  Many  homeowners  in  this  crime- 
beset  city  doubtless  are  armed.  When  a 
woman  sees  a  strange  man.  in  plain  clothes, 
prying  up  her  bedroom  window  and  climbing 
in,  her  natural  Impulse  would  be  to  shoot. 
A  plea  of  Justifiable  homicide  might  result 
awk\v.irdly  for  enforcement  officers.  But  an 
officer  seeing  a  gun  beln^  drawn  on  him 
might  shoot  first.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case.  I  shoulcj.  not  want  the  ta.sk  of 
convincing  a  Jury  that  It  was  not  murder.  I 
have  no  reluctance  in  condemning  as  un- 
constitutional a  method  of  law  enforcement 
so  reL^kless  and  so  fraught  with  danger  and 
discredit  to  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
themselves. 

In  other  words.  Justice  Jackson  inti- 
mates that  this  woman,  seeing  a  man  at- 
tempting to  enter  her  house,  would  have 
been  justified  in  shooting  him,  and  he 
also  intimates  that  if  the  officer,  seeing 
her  draw  the  gun  to  shoot  him,  shot  her, 
the  officer  would  be  guilty  of  murder. 

Why  should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopt  laws  which,  as  Justice 
Jack.son  observed,  are  a  discredit  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  which  are  so 
reckle-ss  as  this? 

Justice  Jack.son  condemned  the  officers 
for  prying  oi^en  the  bedroom  window  and 
climbing  in.  and  vet  that  is  exactly  what 
the  no-knock  provision  in  the  D.C.  Crime 
Bill  would  authorize  law  enforcement 
officers  to  do.  It  would  make  It  legal  for 
them  to  pry  open  windows  and  enter 
the  bedrooms  of  women  in  the  District. 
In  lieu  of  so  doing  they  could  break  down 
the  door  with  a  sledgehammer. 

PHEVENIIVF.    DETLNTION 

Well,  Mr.  President,  at  long  last  I 
have  reached  a  point  where  I  want  to 
talk  a  little  about  preventive  detention. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  does  not  lose  his  right 
t3  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
with  that  understanding. 


ORDER  FOR  RECGNITION  OF 
SEN.\TOR  MtGOVERN  ON  MONDAY 
NEJIT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  readint;  of  the  Journal,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGov- 
ERN  I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 


House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  2601) 
to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
America  was  established  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  ferment  in  another  nation 
of  the  earth,  that  is,  France.  The  fer- 
ment arose  out  of  the  fact  that  France 
had  a  prison  known  as  the  Bastille  and 
that  the  government  threw  people  in 
there  for  preventive  detention  purposes. 
They  arrested  people  and  confined  them 
in  the  Bastille.  Instead  of  trying  them, 
they  just  left  them  in  the  Bastille.  The 
French  people  stood  this  suppression  as 
Long  as  they  could,  and  finally  they 
rebelled  and  stormed  the  Bastille  and 
destroyed  it,  and  Lafayette  sent  to  his 
good  friend,  George  Washington,  the  key 
to  the  Bastille.  And  to  this  day  the  French 
people  celebrate  as  their  national  holiday 
July  14,  the  day  on  which  the  Bastille  was 
stormed  and  destroyed  by  the  French 
people,  thus  starting  what  we  call  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is 
to  convert  places  of  imprisonment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  into  Bastilles.  It  is 
ironic  that  on  July  14,  the  anniversary 
of  the  storminE  of  the  Bastille,  the  con- 
ference recommended  a  preventive  de- 
tention provision  which  would  transform 
American  jails  Into  Bastilles. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  to  the  effect 
that  an  accused,  under  thLs  bill.  Is  to  be 
imprisoned  only  for  60  days.  I  challenge 
that  statement.  I  assert  that  notwith- 
.standing  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  243 
1  ages  long — that  is,  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  bill  it  incorporates — not 
only  is  there  no  word,  but  there  is  no 
syllable  in  it  that  says  whoever  is  pre- 
ventively detained  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  is  going  to  be  released  after 
he  has  been  imprisoned  for  60  days  if 
he  has  not  been  tried. 

What  happens  after  60  days?  The  pro- 
vision of  tlie  bill  dealing  with  that  sub- 
ject appears  on  page  194.  Here  is  what 
is  says: 

tTpon  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendn.' 
days  . .  .  such  person — 

That  is,  the  person  who  has  been  pre- 
\entively  detained — this  is  in  section 
23-1322,  subsection  'd)  and  subsection 
i2)  : 

Such  person  .=:har:  be  treated  In  accordance 
with    section    2.;-1321  — 

{A)  Upon  the  exp.ra.'lon  of  sixty  calendar 
y.days. 

In  Other  words,  upon  the  expiration 
of  60  days,  tiiey  return  him  to  the  point 
where  he  got  on  the  merry-go-round  for 
tile  first  60  days.  This  is  section  23-1321. 
It  appears  on  pages  191  and  192  of  the 
conference  report. 

What  happens  then?  They  put  him 
back  exactly  where  he  was  when  he  was 
first  arrested.  They  take  him  before  the 
judge  or  the  magistrate 

Mr.  TYDING3.  Mr.  President,-will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  On  page  194,  the  report 
specifies  and  requires,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  60  days,  that,  if  the  trial  is  not  in 
progress,  then  the  defendant  must  be 
treated  under  the  general  release  section, 
23-1321,  not  the  pretrial  detention  sec- 
tion.  23-1322,   Specification  of  section 
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23-1321  was  put  in  there  for  that 
piUTX)se. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Where  does  it  say  that,  I 
ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  says  that  right  on 
page  194,  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  sub- 
paragraph idM2) : 

The  following  shall  be  applicable  to  persons 
detained  pusuant  to  this  section: 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  continues: 

Upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendar  days, 
unless  the  trial  is  In  progress  or  tive  trial  has 
been  delayed  at  the  requp.^t  of  jjie  person 
other  than  by  the  filing  of  timely  motions 
(excluding  motions  for  continuances); 

It  says: 

Such  person  shall  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  .section  23-1321  — 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  And  ."section  23-1321  is 
the  section  in  subchapter  II  which  deals 
with  the  relea.se  conditions  in  noncapital 
cases,  with  the  setting  of  conditions  of 
release,  lliat  Is  a  person  held  every 
night 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  also 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  And  permitted  to  go 
and  work  during  the  day.  It  spells  it  out: 

(li  Place  the  person  in  the  custody  of  a 
design.ited  person  or  orgiinlzatloii  agreeing  to 
supervise  him. 

And  so  forth. 

Sub.section  23-1322(d)(2)  does  not 
mention  section  23-1322,  or  any  part 
tliereof,  or  section  23-1323.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  23-1321  and  not  to  23-1322.  If 
the  purpose  had  been  to  start  the  whole 
procedure  over  again,  we  would  have  said 
"in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  II,  Including  subsection  23- 
1322,"  the  detention  prior  to  trial  provi- 
sion. But  we  did  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  challenge 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  show  any- 
where in  here  that  says  he  is  to  be 
released. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  whole  section  23- 
1321  deals  with  release.  It  is  entitled  "Re- 
lease in  Noncapital  Cases  Prior  to  Trial." 
The  whole  section  deals  with  conditional 
release — the  entire  section,  every  word 
and  condition  in  there.  The  plain  mean- 
ing of  "section  23-1321"  is  "release." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  still  reit- 
erate my  statement  that  there  is  not  a 
single  syllable,  much  less  a  sentence.  In 
this  whole  conference  report,  243  pages 
long,  that  provides  a  man  is  to  be  re- 
leased after  he  has  been  preventively  de- 
tained for  60  days. 

What  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
Just  read  Is  what  I  read  just  before  htm. 
Here  Is  what  It  says.  This  Is  the  only 
provision  that  has  any  reference  to  what 
is  to  happen  to  the  man  after  he  has 
been  preventively  detained.  It  says,  on 
page  194,  subsection  23-1322,  that: 

Such  person  shall  be  treated  In  accordance 
with  section  23-1321 — 

*A)  upon  the  expiration  of  60  calendar 
days. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  You  take 
him  back  to  where  he  started. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  What  is  23-1321? 
.  Mr.  ERVIN.  It  Is  the  one  which  says 
Jf  he  is  dangerous  he  is  not  to  be  re- 
leased. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  No.  It  is  not,  either. 
That  is  23-1322.  Section  23-1321  is  "Re- 
lea.se  in  Noncapital  Cases  Prior  to  Trial  " 
It  deals  with  conditions  of  release  which 
a  judge  may  set  in  the  event  he  does  not 
wish  to  detain  a  person  prior  to  trial.  Sec- 
tion 23-1322,  "Detention  Prior  to  Trial," 
is  the  section  which  deals  with  the  60- 
day  pretrial  detention. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  again,  the  third  time, 
that  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  243 
pages  of  this  conference  report  which 
says  anywhere  that  a  man  is  to  be  re- 
leased after  the  expiration  of  60  days. 

Let  me  read  what  the  bill  says — and 
I  read  it  for  the  third  time — 

Euch  person — 

That  is,  the  person  who  has  been  pre- 
ventively detained  under  this  bill — 

shall  be  treated  In  accordance  with  section 
23-1321  — 

(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  60  calendar 
days. 

Now  let  us  go  see  what  section  23-1321 
says.  That  is  where  he  started.  Here  is 
what  it  says: 

Any  person  cliarged  with  an  offense  — 

This  man  Is  still  charged  with  an  of- 
fen.se.  He  has  not  been  tried;  he  has  just 
been  held  in  jail  60  days  on  pretrial  de- 
tention, so  he  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  pro- 
vided here.  What  does  it  say? 

Any  person  charged  with  an  offense,  other 
than  an  offense  punishable  by  de.ilh.  sh'iU. 
at  his  appearance  before  a  Judicial  officer — 

This  is  the  second  time  we  have  sent 
him  there — 

be  ordered  released  pending  trial  on  his  per- 
sonal recognizance  or  upon  the  execiitlcn  of 
an  unsecured  appearance  bond  In  an  amount 
specified  by  the  Judicial  officer — 

If  they  had  stopped  Uiere,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  have  been  right 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  have  been  wrong.  But  it  does  not 
stop  there.  It  says  he  shall  be  released 
upon  his  personal  recognizance  or  an  ap- 
pearance bond — 

unless  the  officer  deterrmnes.  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  discretion,  that  such  a  release  will 
not  reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required  or  the  saiety  of  any  other 
person  cr  the  commumiy. 

Now,  it  says  there.  In  the  first  sentence, 
that  he  shall  be  released  on  a  personal 
recognizance  or  on  a  bond  imless — 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Do  not  stop  there.  Read 
the  rest  of  the  paragrrph. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  get  down  to  that 
in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Read  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ye.s.  In  the  first  sentence, 
it  says  that  he  shall  be  released  on  his 
personal  recognizance  or  on  an  appear- 
ance bond  unless  the  judge  finds  that 
such  release  will  not  assure  his  appear- 
ance at  the  trial,  or  the  safety  of  any 
person  or  the  community. 

So  he  is  not  to  be  released  after  the 
expiration  of  60  days  and  returned  to 
where  he  started,  if  the  judge  finds  that 
his  release  will  not  secure  the  safety  of 
any  person  or  the  community.  The  judge 
has  already  found  against  him  one  time, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  judge  is  going  to 
reverse  his  previous  finding.  That  is  the 
first  sentence. 


To  turn  it  around,  it  says  that  at  the 
expiration  of  60  days,  when  he  is  re- 
turned to  the  judicial  officer.  h»^  not  to 
be  released  upon  his  persflftal  recog- 
nizance or  upon  the  appearance  bond  if 
the  judge  finds  that  his  release  will  not 
assure  the  safety  of  any  person  oxof  the 
community.  So  he  is  not  to  be  released, 
under  the  first  sentence  of  tliis  section, 
if  the  judge  so  finds. 
Now  I  will  read  the  second  sentence: 
When  such  determination  Is  made — 

That  is,  when  the  judge  finds  it  will 
not  secure  the  safety  of  any  person  or 
the  community — 

the  Judtcial  officer  shall,  either  in  lieu  of  or 
in  addition  to  the  above  methods  of  release, 
impose  the  first  of  the  following  conditions 
of  release  which  will  reasonably  assure  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  for  trial  or  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community,  or, 
if  no  single  condition  gives  that  assurance, 
any  combination  of  the  following  conditions: 

What  does  that  mean,  in  plain  English? 
The  judge  has  already  found.  60  days 
before,  that  this  is  a  dangerou.'^^  man  and 
he  cannot  be  released  and  assure  the 
safety  of  any  person  or  the  community. 
So  they  preventively  detain  him. 

The  second  sentence  says  that  if  the 
judge  finds  that  relea.se  under  personal 
reco.c!nizance  or  on  an  appearance  bond 
win  not  reasonably  a.'^.'-ure  the  safety  of 
any  pei.scn  or  the  community — exactly 
what  was  found  before — he  shall  not  re- 
lease him  on  a  pergonal  rec.  gnizance  or 
an  appearance  bond,  but  he  will  pro- 
ceed then  to  determine  which  of  the  con- 
ditions if  any  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity. 

That  means,  by  implication — if  not  by 
expre-ss  words — that  the  judie  Is  not 
going  to  relea.-^e  him  und^r  the  second 
sentence  unle.ss  he  finds  that  the  con- 
ditions or  a  combination  of  the  condi- 
tions will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community. 
So  the  judge  cannot  release  him.  en  con- 
ditions imless  those  conditions  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity. The  judge  has  already  found 
thaf  none  of  the  conditions  will  give  that 
aaSxlrance.  Subsection  ibi  also  uses  the 
words  "if  any,"  which  surely  im.plies  there 
may  be  no  relea.'ie  conditions  at  all  which 
will  assure  the  safety  cf  the  community. 

So  one  continues  to  road  through  sec- 
tion 23-1321  and  pages  191  and  192,  and 
n.othlng  iliere  says  that  the  man  ;:ets 
released.  Then  you  get  back  to  the  de- 
tention prior  to  trial.  So  you  have  sec- 
tion 23-1323,  which  prohibits  the  judge 
from  relea.slng  the  man  upon  his  own 
recognizance  or  upon  an  appearance 
bond  or  upon  any  condlilons  which  do 
not  reasonably  ai-sure  the  safety  of  any 
indi\1dual  or  the  commtmity.  You  read 
all  these  sections  and  you  get  down  to  the 
second  section  that  put  him  In  iall  with- 
out a  bond,  section  23-1322,  detention 
prior  to  trial. 

So  it  Is  just  as  clear  as  the  noonday 
sun  in  a  cloudless  sky  that  at  the  end 
of  60  days  a  man  is  returned  to  the 
judicial  officer,  and  the  judicial  officer 
is  required  to  do  exactly  what  he  did 
before — to  deny  him  release  If  his  release 
threatens  the  safety  of  any  person  in  the 
commimlty. 
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So  you  have  a  merry-go-round.  You 
put  the  man  on  the  merry-go-round 
with  the  first  provision,  and  he  rides  for 
60  days:  and  you  put  him  on  the  merry- 
go-round  again  and  he  rides  60  days 
more;  and  you  put  him  on  the  merry-go- 
round  again  and  he  rides  60  days  more; 
and  he  keeps  riding  the  merry-go-round 
until  the  last.  lin!?ering  echo  of  Gabriel's 
horn  trembles  into  the  ultimate  silence. 
Not  one  provision  in  this  bill  says  he  is 
ever  going  to  be  released  before  trial  If 
he  is  found  to  be  dangerous. 

Furthermore.  I  called  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
back  in  May.  I  raised  the  point  that 
there  is  a  provision  here  for  a  regular 
old  merry-go-round  of  preventive  deten- 
tion. The  man  never  gets  off  the  merry- 
go-round,  except  that  he  gets  off  at  the 
place  he  started  and  gets  back  on,  and 
lakes  another  60  days.  Tlie  Deputy  At- 
torney General  said  he  did  not  think  it 
meant  that,  and  he  promised  that  he 
would  show  me  something  in  this  bill 
that  would  indicate  that  my  Interpreta- 
tion was  incorrect.  He  has  not  done  so. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  attempted  to  do  so,  and 
all  he  has  referred  to  is  that  the  man 
goes  back  to  where  he  started;  and  then 
the  provision  where  he  started  says  that 
the  judge  cannot  release  him  at  all  on 
his  personal  recognizance  or  on  an  ap- 
pearance bond  or  upon  any  conditions 
unless  they  assure  the  safety  of  other 
people  or  of  the  community.  So  the  pre- 
ventive detention  just  goes  on,  like 
Tennyson's  brook,  forever. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  bill  authorizes 
preventive  detention  as  long  as  this  man 
is  still  charged  with  an  offense  and  as 
long  as  his  life  lasts,  and  not  one  syl- 
lable in  the  entire  bill  is  susceptible  to 
an  intelligent  construction  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  putting  a  man  in  jail  forever 
and  preventively  detaining  him. 

The  proponents  of  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill 
are  not  as  merclfin  as  the  South  Caro- 
linian who  said  that  he  hated  Senator 
Ben  Tillman  more  than  anything  which 
walked  or  crawled  on  earth,  but  he 
would  not  send  Ben  Tillman  to  hell  for 
more  than  30  years. 

I  do  not  think  a  man  will  gel  off  this 
preventive  detention  machine  in  30  years, 
according  to  its  terms,  unless  he  gets 
tried  or  gets  some  kind  of  pardon.  So 
we  have  a  bill  authorizing  preventive 
detention  forever. 

I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  too  long  the 
matter  of  preventive  detention,  but  I 
may  have  made  it  apparent  that  I  have 
some  very  profound  convictions  on  pre- 
ventive detention  and  no-knoCks.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  no-knocks  any  more 
at  this  time,  but  I  am  going  to  invite 
attention  to  the  eighth  amendment  and 
to  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 

George  Washington  took  his  oath  of 
office  as  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1789.  and  the  first  Congress  assembled 
in  1789.  One  of  the  first  things  Congress 
did  was  to  submit  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
Including  the  eighth  amendment,  to 
the  States  for  ratification.  The  eighth 
amendment  says  that  excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  required  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed nor  cruel  and  imusual  punish- 
ments Inflicted. 


Congress  did  something  else  in  1789:  it 
passed  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  In  that 
act,  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  provided  that  every  person 
charged  by  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  noncapital  crime  should  have  an  ab- 
solute right  to  release  on  bail  pending  his 
trial.  'Why  did  Congress  do  that?  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
something  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the 
case  of  Stack  versus  Boyle,  reported  in 
342  U.S.  2.  The  Court  declared  that  bail 
was  to  be  taken  only  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  the  presence  of  the  accused  at 
the  trial,  and  that  a  judicial  officer  vio- 
lated the  eighth  amendment  whenever 
he  required  an  accused  to  give  bail  in 
excess  of  the  amount  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Chief  Justice  'Vinson,  who  wrote  the 
opinion  in  Stack  against  Boyle,  said  on 
page  4 : 

From  the  pas.sage  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  1  Stat.  73.  91.  to  the  present  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Rule  46(a)  (li, 
federal  law  has  unequlvocably  provided  tha'. 
a  perscm  arrested  for  a  non-capital  offense 
shall  be  admitted  to  ball.  This  traditional 
right  to  freedom  before  conviction  permits 
the  unhampered  preparation  of  a  defense, 
and  serves  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment prior  to  conviction.  See  Hudson  v. 
Parker.  156  U.S.  277.  285  (1895).  Unless  this 
right  to  ball  before  trial  Is  preserved,  the 
presumption  of  Innocence,  secured  only  after 
centuries  of  struggle,  would  lose  its  meaning. 

The  right  to  release  before  trial  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  accused's  giving  adequate 
assurance  that  he  will  stand  trial  and  submit 
to  sentence  if  found  guilty.  Ei  parte  Mil- 
burn.  9  Pet  704,  710  ( 1835) .  Like  the  ancient 
practice  of  securing  the  oaths  of  responsible 
persons  to  stand  as  sureties  for  the  accused, 
the  modern  practice  of  requiring  a  bail  bond 
or  the  deposit  of  a  sum  of  money  subject  to 
forfeiture  seri.es  as  additional  assurance  of 
the  presence  of  an  accused.  Bail  set  at  a  fis- 
ure  higher  than  an  amount  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  fulfill  this  purpose  Is  •'exce^save" 
under  the  Eighth  Amendment.  See  United 
States  v.  Motlow.  10  F.  2d  657  (1926,  opinion 
by  Mr.  Justice  Butler  as  Circuit  Justice  of 
the  Seventh  Circuit ) . 

Since  the  function  of  ball  Is  limited,  the 
fixing  of  ball  for  any  individual  defendant 
must  be  based  upon  standards  relevant  to 
the  purpose  of  assuring  the  presence  of  that 
defendant 

In  other  words,  Judge  'Vinson  said  that 
we  have  had  this  right  ever  since  1789. 

I  would  assert,  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction,  that  any  person  who 
undertakes  to  change  a  law  that  has  been 
the  uniform  law  of  this  Nation  since  1789. 
the  year  in  which  George  Washington 
took  his  first  oath  of  office  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  year  In  which 
the  First  Congress  met,  has  a  great  bur- 
den to  show  thai  that  law  .should  be 
changed.  That  is  what  the  preventive 
detention  provision  would  undertake  to 
do. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  eighth 
amendment  at  any  great  length,  but  I 
am  going  to  say  that  I  do  not  beiieve  the 
Constitution  undertakes  to  secure  a  man 
merely  against  excessive  bail  and  then 
provides  that  the  Congress  could  abolish 
all  ball.  Yet,  that  is  the  argument  to 
which  those  advocating  preventive  de- 
tention necessarily  have  to  resort  to.  in 
the  final  analysis. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  judges 
have  said.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
do  not  contend,  and  I  do  not  think  that 


anyone  can  contend,  that  there  is  any 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
fully  states  the  meaning  of  the  eighth 
amendment;  but  I  will  call  attention  to 
the  case  of  Carlson  versus  Langdon  in 
342  U.S.C.  page  5,  24,  which  was  a 
case  involving  a  proceeding  seeking  to  de- 
port certain  aliens,  and  in  which  Justice 
Reed,  the  writer  of  the  majority  opinion, 
said  by  way  of  dicta  that  there  was  no 
absolute  right  to  bail  in  noncapital  cases 
under  the  Federal  system  under  the 
eighth  amendment. 

I  also  point  out  that  Justice  Burton 
who  dissented  in  that  case  said : 

I  join  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  and  add  the  suggestion  that 
the  Eighth  Amendment  lends  support  to  the 
statutory  interpretation  he  advocates.  That 
Amendment  clearly  prohibits  federal  ball 
that  is  excessive  In  amount  when  seen  In  jhe 
light  of  all  traditionally  relevant  circum- 
stances. Likewise,  it  must  prohibit  unreason- 
able denial  of  ball.  The  Amendment  cannot 
well  mean  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  prohibits 
the  requirement  of  ball  so  excessive  in 
amount  as  to  be  unattainable  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  like  circumstances,  It  does 
not  prohibit  the  denial  of  bail,  which  comes 
to  the  same  tiling.  The  same  circumstances 
are  relevant  to  both  procedures.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Congress  now  has  attempted 
to  give  the  Attorney  General  authority  to 
disregard  those  considerations  in  the  denial 
of  ball. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  one  of  the 
best  discussions  on  the  meaning  of  the 
eighth  amendment  was  that  of  Prof. 
Lawrence  H.  Tribe  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Incidentally,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  him  and  a  number  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  which  stated  that  the  pending 
conference  report  contained  many  un- 
constitutional and  unwise  provisions  and 
should  not  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Later,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  place  that 
telegram  in  the  Record,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Professor  Tribe  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  and  wrote  a  most  illu- 
minating article  for  the  Virginia  Law 
Review  entitled  "An  Oimce  of  Deten- 
tion :  Preventive  Justice  in  the  World  of 
John  Mitchell."  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  in  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing measure,  which  is  incorporated  in 
other  bills  before  the  committee,  he  had 
this  to  say  and  I  think  it  is  the  most 
lucid  interpretation  of  the  eighth 
amendment  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find: 

He  says: 

In  my  researching  through  the  statutory 
and  case  law  on  the  ball  system  and  Its 
antecedents  from  the  13th  to  late  18th  cen- 
tury convinces  me  the  eighth  amendment 
should  be  construed  as  a  mandate  directed 
to  all  branches  of  Government  to  grant 
pretrial  liberty  unless  the  risk  of  flight 
or  other  Interference  with  prosecution  re- 
quires detention. 

The  Supreme  Court  explored  this  question 
only  once  In  Stack  v.  Boyle,  342  U.S.  1  ( 1951) . 
That  opinion  is  often  cited,  but  it  Is  much 
less  often  understood.  The  Supreme  Court 
said  In  Stack  that  unless  this  right  to  ball 
before  trial  Is- preserved,  the  presumption 
of  innocence,  secured  only  after  centuries 
of  struggle,  would  lose  Its  meaning. 

The  Court  concluded,  although  the  "right 
to  release  before  trial  Is  conditioned  upon 
the  accused's  giving  adequate  assurance  that 
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he  will  stand  trial  and  submit  to  sentence 
if  found  guilty."  ball  "set  at  a  figure  higher 


would   become   even   Entailer.'   Many   judges  to  reach  ever  more  potential  detainees    In- 

:nan   an   amount   reasonably   calculated   to      SirVf  s''.5%ofa' fo™  orp^eventUe''Sn'  '^^f'  ?''  Pf""""""  T  ""'  ^"""''^'^'^  ""''  ^^" 

fulfill  th's  uuroo=e  's  'excessive'  undor  the      i^,,?,        i  ^  »      lorm  oJ  pie\entUe  deten-  .-.ame  lears  that  made  preventive  detention 

^"i"iL  „_:lJ!.„^r:/..-'    ^''^^^-"'^^    ""^"  ^^-^      tlon  m  oail  determlnaiions.  but  the  pract:ce  seem  attractive  in  the  first  place    What  be- 

has   met    with    little   success    in    separating 


fu 

eighth  amendment. 

Now,  ii  is  vital  to  understand  the  basic 
lationale  underlying  that  conclusion.  It  is 
simply  this:  to  .''ecure  the  public  Interest  in 
preventing  certain  forms  of  conduct,  our  so- 
ciety has  establiished  a  system  of  sanctions, 
calculated  to  deter  outlawed  behavior.  Th.it 
systeia  cannot  function  at  all  if  the  threit- 
ened  sancUons  are  not  effectively  imposed. 

Thus,  various  restraints  on  liberty — fr-jm 
arrest  to  pretjal  detention — may  be  needed 
to  provide  assurance  that  a  reh.-ible  trial  can 
b?  held  .ind  society  may  justly  demand  this 
assurance,  even  if  -^he  defend.xnt  is  innocent. 

It  is  critical  to  notice  the  lmpi>siiion  of 
pretrial  detention  to  prevent  flight  implies 
;io  Judgment  of  guilt.  An  innocent  man  as 
well  a5  a  guilty  man  mi2;ht  be  motivated  to 


likely  offenders  from  safe  risks.'  Given  the 
present  state  of  the  predictive  an.  codifici.- 
tion  of  this  practice  would  probably  not 
measurably  enhance  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity.' 

The  proposed  legislation's  capacity  to  re- 
duce crime  is,  ho\.ever,  a  poor  indicator  of 
Its  poUticai  popularity.  Its  adoption  would 
create  the  impression  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  taking  substantial  steps  to  restore 
safety  to  our  communities.  Since  such  a 
delusion  might  ease  the  frustration  and  fear 
w!  thopp  whn  icel  helples.'.  in  the  face  of 
mounting  violence,  even  a  fche  impression 
of  progress  wor.ld  have  some  ^•alue.  But  the 
legislation  wor.ld  operate  as  a  dr.ngeraus  pai- 
l.ative  by  relif^vint;  pi;blic  pressure  for  the 
f.ee.  But  apart  from  the  restraints  needed  to      less  dramatic  and  more  expensive  types  of 


assure  a  trial  will  proceed,  a  person  accused 
of  crime  has  as  great  a  right  to  liberty  as  any 
ot'ner  citizen. 

Viewed  in  this  perspective,  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence,  of  which  the  Supreme 
Court  spoke  in  Stock  v.  Boyle,  represenis  far 
more  than  a  rule  of  evidence  cr  procedural 
lechnic.Ilty  applicable  only  to  tlie  trial 
.veU.  The  presumption  of  Innocence,  of 
?.-hlch  the  Ct.urt  spoke,  represents  a  consti- 
tutional commitment  by  this  society  to  the 
i)a.s;c  proposition  that  a  man  who  stands 
accused  of  crime  is  no  less  entitled  tlian  his 
jc."user  t.)  freedom  and  respect  a.s  a  memioer 
of  the  community.  Only  those  deprivations 
necessary  to  assure  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
reetiing  pending;  against  him — deprivations 
•.vhich  do  not  rest  on  any  assumption  of 
ruilt— may  be  .squared  with  this  basis  postu- 
late of  dignity  and  equality. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  is  a  total 
interpretation  of  the  purpose  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  in  inserting  the  eighth 
amendment  into  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
'.vritten  by  Laurence  Tribe,  to  which  I 
earlier  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'.ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ay.  Ounce  of  Detention  :  PaEVENxiVE  JrsTicE 

IN  THE  World  of  John  Mitchell 
By  Laurence  H.  Tribe,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law.  Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1962;  LL.B., 
1966.  Harvard  University) 


reform  that  alone  mieht  restore  peace  to 
urban  life  And.  although  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  might  purcha.se  psychological 
comfort  for  the  silent  majority,  its  costs 
would  include  the  heightened  insecurity  of 
the  many  Tninorities.  both*  raciiil  and  polit- 
ical, who  would  view  thismselves  as  the  new 
law's  primary  targets."  Pv.rthermore,  this  in- 
security would  eventually  spread  beyond 
these  groups,  for  the  approach  underiying 
the  proposed  legislation  threatens  the  funda- 
mental security  provided  for  all  of  socety  by 
a  system  that  guarantees  that  no  one  need 
fear  prolonged  imprisonment  as  a  ciminal 
until  it  is  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  has  engaged  m  clearly  prohibited 
conduct.* 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  defended  the  President'.= 
proposal  in  a  scholarly  journal  in  part,  no 
doubt,  because  the  Administration  sees  the 
legislation  as  an  opportunity  to  create  the 
Image  of  a  vigorous  assault  on  crime.  But 
Mr.  Miicher,  may  also  understand  more  to 
be  at  stake  in  the  controversy  than  the  fate 
of  this  particular  law.  For  while  the  Attorney 
General  stresses  the  supposed  narrowne.ss  of 
the  pending  measures,"  the  demands  of  the 
not-so-silent  majority  for  security  would 
make  a  further  expansion  of  preventive  in- 
carceration too  attractive  to  resist. 

The  appeal  of  preventive  imprisonment  is 
as  old  as  it  is  seductive.  Witness  this  classic 
exchange  in  Lewis  Carroll's  Through  the 
Looking  Glass:  ■»  The  Queen  observes  that 
the  King's  Messenger  is  "in  prison  now,  being 
punished;  and  the  trial  doesn't  even  begin 
till  next  Wednesday;  and  of  course  the  crime 
comes  last  of  all."  Perplexed.  Alice  asks,  "Sup- 
pose he  never  commits  the  crime?"  "That 
In  the  land  of  Erewhon,  punishment  was      ^^'o^'ld  be  all   the  better,   wouldn't  it?"  the 


replaced  •with  social  hygiene,  and  all  those 
«';th  crimina!  tendencies  were  committed  for 
indefinite  periods  of  cure.  Moved  perhap:;  by 
'.lis  own  small  vision  of  Utopia.  President 
N'^von  recently  proposed  legislation  "whereby 
Qangerous  hard  core  recidivists  could  be  held 
la  temporary  pretrial  detention  when  thev 
r.ave  been  charged  with  crimes  and  when 
their  continued  pretrial  release  presents  a 
'■ear  danger  to  the  community."' 

More  recently.  Attorney  General  John 
illichell  published  a  constitutional  defense 
'^'-  the  President's  proposal  in  the  Virginia 
Lav:  Renew:-  That  the  Administration's  chief 
■egal  officer  should  think  it  necessary  to  take 


Queen  replies.  Indeed  It  would,  and  for  that 
very  reason  we  can  hardly  expect  either  the 
Queen  or  the  constituency  the  Attornev  Gen- 
eral represents  to  limit  its  loijic  to  narrow- 
categories  of  defendants. 

Even  as  an  experiment,  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  has  the  distinct  air  of  an 
episode  from  Alice's  Wonderland,  for  it  Is 
an  experiment  that  can  only  confirm  and 
never  rebut  the  experimenter's  hypothesis. 
Once  the  government  has  instituted  a  sys- 
tem of  Imprisonment  openly  calculated  to 
prevent  crimes  committed  by  persons  await- 
ing trial,  the  system  will  appear  to  be  mal- 


functioning   only    when    it    relea.ses   persons 

50  unusual  a  step  mav  seeTnst'rangc' in  light  *''''°   P"""^^'^   '-"^'   ^^   ^■'""^*"   '^^^^^   '^^'^"   antici- 

'^'  the  dubious  ability  of  pretrial  preventive  Pated^ 'The  pretrial  misconduct  of  these  per- 

detention   to    contribute   to   the   control   of       " ' 


sons  will  .seem  to  validate,  and   win   indeed 


giiis  as  an  ounce  of  detention,  therefore,  may 
•A-cU  become  the  first  step  of  a  profound 
-hlft  in  our  system  of  criminal  justice — a 
system  that,  at  least  until  now,  has  operated 
on  the  premise  ih.it  crime  should  normally 
be  prevented  by  the  threat  of  subsequent 
punishment  rather  than  the  imposition  of 
prior  imprisonment. 

Apart  from  its  Inherent  capacity  for  un- 
restrained   growth,    an    equally    significant 
implication  of  the  President's  proposal  is  its 
inevitable  reliance  on  a  mode  of  constitu- 
tional discourse  exceptionally  h.ospltable  to 
the  authorlturii.n  values  of  "order"  and  dan- 
gerously  inimical   to  the   libertarian  values 
of  "law."  Tlie  Attorney   General's  constitu- 
lioiuu  apologia   lor   the   President's   legisla- 
tive program  furnishes  an  ideal  illustration 
of  this  thinking.  "The  fest."  says  Mr.  Mitch- 
all,    "is    one    of    re;;so.iable:ies.-.    vhlrh    in- 
evitably Involves  a  weighing  of  the  Individ- 
ual's   interest    In    freedom    against   society's 
j'ast    demands    for    varying    degiee?    of    re- 
straint   under    particular    circumstances."" 
Applying   this   "l«st."   the   Attorney   General 
unsurprisingly  concludes  that  the  President's 
proposal     is     "re.ison.ible."     Mr,     Mitchell's 
ttuidc,   as   he  explains  elsewhere,   has   beeii 
"the  ancient  common  law  guide  •■{  the  'rea- 
sonable man'  whom  our  forefathers  estab- 
lished as  the  enligluened  compromiser  in  a 
pluralistic   society,"  :»   Hence,   the   constltu- 
ti0!ial   position   of   the   Justice   Department 
has  been,   "In   general,  to  negotiate  a  prac- 
tical   middle-of-the-road    solution."  =  ■    But 
the   Constitution   does  not   always   straddle 
dead   center,   and   its  compromises   are  not 
always    dictated    by    a    utilitarian    calculus. 
The   general   thesis   of   this   Article   is   that 
the  Constitution  mandates  more  than   Mr. 
Mitchell's   willingness  to  take   certain   Indi- 
vidual interesto  into  account  when  striking 
a  pragmatic   balance  among  the  conflicting 
goals  and  -.alues;  that  the  b;i£ic  function  of 
constitutional  limitations  is  to  set  constraints 
of  moral  principle  upon  the  extent  to  which 
society   mav   pursue  collective   aims   at  the 
expense  of  unwilling  Individuals,    that   the 
President's    proposal    violates    several    such 
constraints:  and  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposal,    p.jriicularly    in    terms   of   the   de- 
fense offered  by  the  Attorney  General,  ■would 
undermine  the  role  of  the  Constitution  as 
a:i   embodiment  of  principled  restraints  on 
Government. 

THE      ADMINISTRATION'S      PROPOSAL      AND      BASIC 
CONCEPTS    OF    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

Throughout  history,  governments  have 
been  tempted  to  establish  order  by  identi- 
fying and  imprisoning  in  advance  all  likely 
troublemakers.  Our  society,  however,  has 
made  the  basic  decision  not  to  entrust  such 
sweeping  power  to  the  state.  We  have  relied 
instead  upon  the  moral  and  deterrent  effects 
of  laws  which  define  particular  acts  as 
criminal  and  which  punish  all  who  violate 
their  proscriptions.  For  tho.se  believed  dan- 
gerously 111  and  hence  incapable  of  control- 
ling their  behavior  in  re--ponse  to  this  system 
of  deterrents,  we  have  devised  programs  of 
civil  commitment.  For  the  re>t.  we  have 
relied  on  the  threat  of  sanctions.  Recognizing 
that  this  threat  will  not  deter  ail  those  who 
c-in  control  their  behavior,  we  have  accepted 
;ome  risk  of  crime  as  the  inevitable  price  of 

system  that  promises   to  punish  no  man 


crime.  Offenses  committed  by  persons  await        augment,  the  fear  and  insecurltv  that  the      "ntH  it  is  shown  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 

:ag  trial  represent  only  a  small  component  of      '^y^t*'"  is  calculated   to  appease.   But   when      "'-"  '^°  '^"'^ '••"" "" -- 

the  total  crime  problem »  Indeed    if  sensible      ^^^  system  detains  persons  who  could  safelv 

s'eps  were  taken  to  shorten  the  delays  be-  ^'"'^  ^^^"-  ^^^^^^^.  '^  errors  will  be  invis- 
ible. Since  no  detained  defendant  will  com- 
mit a  public  offense,  each  decision  to  detain 
fulfills  the  prophecy  that  is  thought  to  war- 
rant It,  while  any  decision  t«  release  may 
be  refuted  by  its  results. 

The  Inevitable  consequence  is  a  continu- 
ing pressure  to  broaden  the  svstem  in  order 


—  delavs  be 
^Aeeii   arrest    and    trial,    impose    additional 
penalties  for  crimes   committed  during   the 
pretrial  period,  and  more  closely  supervise  the 
oehavior  of  those  released,  this  component 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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tiiat  he  has  committed  a  specific  illegal  act. 
At  the  sume  time,  we  have  realized  that 
a  deterrent  system  cannot  function  at  all 
unless  society  can  successfuT.y  prosecute  law- 
breakers. Hence  we  have  tniditionally  de- 
tained individuals  likely  to  flee  or  otherwise 
avoid  prosecution.  This  limited  form  of  pre- 
tral  detention  is  considered  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  system  that  seeks  to  con- 
trol crime  by  threatening  subsequent  punish- 
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ment  rather  than  by  Imposing  prior  im- 
prisonmenr  It  does  not.  however,  provide 
precedent  for  the  proposed  legislation.  On  the 
contrary,  detention  to  insure  prosecution  for 
a  past  crime  i.s  the  antithesis  of  detention 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  future  crime. 
Ihe  Attorney  General  denies  that  the 
Pre.sident's  proposal  represe.us  so  sharp  a 
bre.ik  fr>m  our  legal  traditions.  He  argues 
that  there  is  ample  precedent  for  imprisoning 
uiicoiivlcted  citizens  to  prevent  future  of- 
fenses."  To  support  his  thesis,  he  repe.itedly 
stresses  that  alleged  capital  offenders  have 
tradltioraUy  been  denied  pretrial  liberty. »= 
Expressing  an  opinion  shared  by  others.^" 
the  Attorney  General  claims  that  such  de- 
fedar.ts  have  ordlnar.ly  been  subjected  to 
pretrial  detention  because  of  their  "antlci- 
D.it?d  da:  gcr  to  other  persons  or  the  com- 
munity." '■  Mr.  Mitchell  offers  no  evidence. 
however,  to  support  his  contention.  Th«  most 
plausible  explanation  for  pretrial  detention 
of  alleged  capital  offenders  is  the  assump- 
tion that  few  men  facing  the  death  penaltv 
can  be  tru.sted  to  appear. for  trial.'"  As  the 
Attorney  General  himself  points  out,  "(tlhe 
common  lavv  .  .  imposed  capital  puaish- 
ineiU  for  most  felonies,"  '■ '  not  simply  those 
indicating  pr.rticularly  dangerous  tendencies. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  very  many  people,  even 
In  the  eightePTith  century,  thought  that  per- 
sons charged  with  larceny  of  goods  valued  at 
over  $50  cr  forgir.g  United  States  currency 
were  too  dangerous  to  release  into  the  ccm- 
muu.ty  before  trial.  Yet  under  the  Federal 
Crimes  Act  of  1790.="  both  of  thC;:e  offenses 
were  puni.shable  by  death  and  hence  non- 
bailable.  F'.irthermcre,  the  same  treatment 
was  applicable  in  a  number  of  states  to  such 
ol  ferules  as  horse  theft  -"•  and  sodomy. - 

The  cla  sic  capital  offense,  premeditated 
murder,  may  provide  the  strongest  refuta- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General's  thesis.  Having 
argued  early  la  his  article  that  alleged  capital 
oTendtri  are  routinely  detained  pending  trial 
"because  of  danger  to  the  community,"-'  Mr 
Mitchell  later  observes  that  "most  persons 
\>.ho  are  charsed  with  i premeditated  murder | 
inurder  fitni;l\  members  or  paramours  and 
therefore  are  the  least  likely  of  all  offenders 
to  be  recidivists."-'  Precisely.  Tliere  could 
be  no  better  proof  that  fear  of  flight,  not  as- 
sumed daiigf r...usness.  accounts  for  the  ex- 
ceptional treatment  of  persons  awaiting 
trial  on  capital  charges. 

As  another  Justification  for  pretrial  deten- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  civil  commitment  has  been  widely 
authorized  for  sexual  psychopaths,  narcotics 
addicts,  chronic  alcoholics,  and  other  men- 
tally disturbed  persons.  In  part  to  prevent 
fu'iire  behavior  dangerous  to  the  commun- 
ity.^ To  the  limited  extent  that  medical 
science  furnishes  techniques  capable  of  ob- 
jectively ascertaining  the  presence  of  dan- 
gerously Incapacitating  Illness,-'*  these  pre- 
cedents are  obviously  lnRpp>oslte  to  the  At- 
torney General's  position,  for  neither  a  com- 
parable body  of  knowledge  nor  a  comparable 
technology  of  prediction  Is  yet  available  for 
dealing  with  criminal  behavior  generally. 

In  addition  to  its  role  as  a  predictive  de- 
vice, the  requirement  of  a  medically  identifi- 
able affliction  raises  another,  more  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  Attorney  General's 
thesis.  Mr.  Mitchell  notes  that  several  decades 
ago  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  a  state 
sexual  psychopath  statute  authorizing  com- 
mitment of  persons  "likely  to  attack  or  other- 
wise inflict  injury"  on  others.'"  In  sustain- 
ing that  law,  however,  the  Court  carefully 
observed  that  the  statute  required  the  exist- 
ence of. a  condition  that  rendered  the  Indi- 
vidual wholly  unable  to  control  his  Im- 
pulses.* There  Is  a  striking  difference  between 
•he  involuntary  confinement  of  an  Individual 
who  IS  considered  dangerous  for  reasons  be- 
yond his  control  and  the  Involuntary  con- 
finement of  one  who  Is  thought  to  be  capable 
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of  conforming  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  but  is  suspected  of  being  un- 
willing to  do  so.  The  Administration's 
jjrfposal  goes  beyond  involuntary  deten- 
tion of  the  uncontrollably  dangerous  and 
would  Imprison  persons  presumptively  able 
to  choose  between  violating  and  obeying 
tiie  proscriptions  of  the  criminal  law. 
To  imprison  such  persons  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  will  make  the  wrong 
choice  Impairs  personal  autonomy  in  a  way 
that  incarceration  of  the  dangerously  111  does 
not.  More  importantly,  since  our  Jurispru- 
dence proceeds  on  the  normative  premise 
that  certain  cases  of  antisocial  conduct  re- 
sult from  morally  culpable  choices,-"  the  pre- 
ventive detention  of  an  individual  believed 
capable  of  conforming  to  society's  demands 
enUiils  a  peculiarly  offensive  anticipatory 
condemnation.  For  if  such  an  Individual 
were  released,  and  if  he  were  to  engage  In  the 
behavior  predicted,  he  would  be  confined  not 
as  a  sick  man  but  as  the  author  of  a  morally 
reprehensible  act.  To  Imprison  a  man  be- 
cause he  might  choose  t.o  break  society's 
rules  is  to  condemn  and  therefore  punish  *> 
him  for  nothing  more  than  his  supposed  In- 
tentions— something  for  which  civil  com- 
mitment, at  least,  furnishes  no  model. 

Thus,  although  the  desire  to  prevent  future 
offenses  obviously  informs  mucii  of  our  law.'" 
there  are  important  respects  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministration'i  proposal  goes  beyond  any  of 
the  precedents  cited  in  its  support.  The  cru- 
cial question  is  whether,  in  so  doing.  It  goes 
beyond  what  the  Constitution  allows. 

THE    DUE    PROCESS    CHALLENGE 

Any  assessment  of  the  constitutional  va- 
lidity of  pretrial  detention  that  Is  designed 
to  prevent  anticipated  crimes  must  confront 
the  due  process  challenge  to  such  confine- 
ment. Since  the  Petition  of  Right  of  1628,'= 
It  has  been  clear  that  the  promise  of  tlie 
Magna  Ch.irta  "that  no  man  .  .  .  shall  bo 
.  .  .  taken  nor  Imprisoned  .  .  .  without  being 
brought  in  answer  by  due  process  of  law."  " 
applies  to  imprisonment  before,  as  well  as 
after  conviction.'" 

Application   of   the   Attorney    General's   test 

Even  under  the  Attorney  General's  concep- 
tion of  due  process  as  no  more  than  a  man- 
date for  reasonable  comproml-;c,  it  is  ditfl- 
cult  to  regard  the  proposed  legislation  as  a 
serious  effort  to  balance  the  interests  of  rne 
accused  with  the  claims  of  society.  Mr.  Mit- 
chell concedes  that  due  process  requires 
"value  Judgments  .  .  .  concerning  the  de- 
grree  of  harm  to  be  anticipated  from  partic- 
ular categories  of  defendants."  ■  Surely  he  is 
correct — yet  the  President's  proposal  says  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  the  sort  of  harm  the 
defendant  must  be  found  likely  to  commit 
before  he  can  be  imprisoned  pending  trial. 
Once  it  Is  predicted  that  "on  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  of  release  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safety  of  any  otlier  ter- 
son  or  the  community,""  confinement  is  au- 
thorized xo  long  as  the  accused  falls  into  any 
detainable  category.  Under  this  standard,  the 
fear  of  political  disruptions "  or  of  trivial 
property  offenses  may  be  deemed  stifficiently 
thre.itening  to  warrant  preventive  imprison- 
ment. No  tenable  concept  of  due  process 
could  condone  a  balance  that  gives  so  little 
weight  to  the  accused's  Interest  In  pretrial 
liberty. 

Moreover,  even  the  Attorney  General's  no- 
tion of  due  process  as  the  embodiment  of 
enlightened  compromise  concedes  the  critical 
Importance  of  minimizing  "the  chance  that 
an  Innocent  defendant  who  Is  not  dangerous 
will  be  detained."  '*  Yet  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion's safeguards  of  reliability  are  more  Il- 
lusory than  real.'"  Although  the  proposal  pur- 
ports to  reduce  the  risk  of  preventive  de- 
tention based  on  a  groundless  accusation  by 
providing  that  the  Judge  mtist  first  find  "a 
substantial  probability  that  the  person  com- 
mitted the  offense  [charged],"  «  It  imposes 
no  such  requirement  when  the  accused  Is 


claimed  to  have  attempted  to  threaten,  in- 
jure, or  intimidate  any  prospective  witness 
or  Juror."  In  no  case  would  the  proposal  re- 
quire that  an  Indictment  be  returned  prior  to 
the  decision  to  detain,  or  that  the  Judge  find 
conviction  to  be  likely.  Particularly  in  light 
of  the  long  tradition  of  Judicial  deference  to 
prosecutorial  discretion  at  the  charging  stage, 
requiring  a  Judicial  finding  of  a  "substantiai 
probability"  of  guilt  is  unlikely  to  provide 
any  real  protection  for  the  Individual  who 
finds  himself  unjustly  accused.  Indeed,  such 
a  finding  might  well  be  detrimental  to  him, 
for  It  would  Induce  the  public  to  perceive 
his  pretrial  Incarceration  as  "beginning  what 
is  in  substance  a  mandate  of  punishment."" 

Even  If  a  defendant  Is  certain  to  be  con- 
victed, this  certainty  does  not  imply  ipso 
facto  that  he  Is  likely  to  constitute  a  danger 
to  the  community  If  released.  In  obvious 
recognition  of  the  inability  to  predict  with 
even  the  slightest  confidence  which  defend- 
ants would  pose  such  a  threat,  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  does  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  every  defendant,  but  focuses  inste:id  on 
selected  categories  of  defendants  considered 
especially  high  risks  because  of  their  prior 
records  or  present  charges.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  resolve  doubts  within 
these  categories  in  favor  of  detention,  in  part 
because  Judges  could  thereby  make  fewer 
demonstrable  mistakes,  and  In  part  because 
It  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  make 
predictive  distinctions  among  persons  with 
similar  records  and  charges.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  noted  that  "nothing  In  the  DC.  sta- 
tistics or  any  others  now  available  indicate 
I  sic  I  that  those  defendants  who  did  commit 
crimes  while  released  were  distinguishable 
beforehand  from  other  defendants  who  had 
similar  records  and  charges  but  who  did  not 
commit  crimes  while  released."  *■'  Nor  does 
an  examination  of  the  categories  created  by 
the  proposed  legislation  yield  much  basis  for 
confidence. 

The  President's  proposal  would  ma'iie  it 
po.ssible  to  detain  any  person  charged  with  "a 
crime  of  violence"  wiio  is  a  narcotxj  addict." 
or  who  is  alleged  to  have  commuted  his 
offense  v.hile  he  "was,  v  itii  respect  tc  another 
crime  of  violence,  on  bail  or  other  relase,"*" 
or  who  "has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of 
violencf  within  the  ten-year  period  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  alleged  crime  of  violence 
for  which  he  is  presently  charged." " 

But  the  proposed  law  fails  to  require  any 
finding  concerning  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence en  the  prior  charge  in  tlte  cas-;  of  an 
o'fer.se  alleged  to  have  been  committed  while 
on  ball,  and  it  includes  as  "crimes  of  violence' 
such  offenses  as  "attempting  to  take  im- 
moral. Improper,  or  indecent  liberties"  with 
a  person  under  sixteen,  all  attempted  rob- 
beries, and  "assault  with  intent  to  caramit 
any  offense."  '■  Thus,  a  person  convicted  of 
Indecent  exposure  in  1960  and  charged  with 
purse-snatching  in  1970  is  among  the  Presi- 
dent's "hard-core  recidivists." 

And  the  proposal  Is  not  limited  to  recidi- 
vists alone.  It  also  provides  thai  a  defendant 
never  before  charged  or  convicted  of  any 
offense  may  be  detained  if  the  pre.-ent  charge 
is  for  a  dangerous  crime.  "  •-  a  category  in- 
cluding such  offenses  a^  "attempting  to  take 
property  from  another  by  .  .  .  threat  of  force." 
"unlawfully  .  .  .  attempting  to  enter  any 
[dwelling  or  place  of  business]  with  the  in- 
tent to  commit  an  offense  therein,"  "attempt- 
ing to  take  Immoral,  improper,  or  Indecent 
liberties  "  with  a  person  under  sixteen,  and 
unlawfully  selling  "a  narcotic  or  depressant 
or  stimulant  drug."  '" 

Those  who  wonder  why  a  first  oi'cnder  in 
such  cases  should  be  deemed  particularly 
threatening  are  assured  by  Mr.  Mitchell  that 
the  lack  of  a  criminal  record  in  these  cate- 
gories probably  signifies  that  the  accused 
managed  to  elude  apprehension  during  his 
earlier  ventures  Into  crime.'"  One  is  reminded 
of  General  DeWltfs  remarkable  argument 
that  the  subversive  threat  posed  by  Ameri- 
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cans  c:f  Japanese  descent  on  the  West  Coast 
after  Pearl  Har'oor  was  confirmed  by  the 
sinister  absence  of  any  overtly  sub\eisive 
activities  in  thai  area."  One  might  also  recall 
the  King's  reply  to  the  Knave  in  Wonderland 
who.  dKuyuig  that  he  had  written  a  certain 
document,  pointed  to  the  alj->ence  ol  aiay 
"name  signed  at  ihs  end."  "If  you  didn't 
s  gn  It.  the  King  answered,  "that  only 
makes  the  matter  worse.  You  must  have 
meant  some  mischief,  or  else  you'd  hav^ 
signed  your  name  like  an  honest  man."  --  Any 
detention  scheme  spun  on  this  sort  of  logic 
reilecti  less  ihan  a  responsible  ciucern  lor 
minimizing  the  incidence  of  erroneous  im- 
prisonment. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  falls  to 
satisfy  the  last  criterion  that  the  Attorney 
General  concedes  is  implicit  in  due  process: 
It  does  not  "minimize,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  burdens  of  pretrial  detention."  •'■'  Those 
burdens  not  only  include  deprivation  of  li- 
berty, but  they  also  encompass  the  dimin- 
ished ability  to  prepare  one's  defense,  the 
public  stigma  of  having  been  found  too  dan- 
gerous to  release  (a  stigma  that  could  Itself 
prejudice  subsequent  proceedings)  and,  more 
often  than  not,  severe  economic  hardships 
for  the  accused  and  his  family.^  Although 
the  proposal  allows  private  consultation  be- 
tween the  accused  and  his  counsel '"  and  i>er- 
mlts  the  temporary  release  of  the  accused  to 
prepare  his  defense.  It  does  so  only  "for  good 
cause  shown"  and  "In  the  custody  of  .  .  . 
[an]  appropriate  person."  ">  These  limitations 
could  easily  be  applied  to  frustrate  the  de- 
fendant's ability  to  seek  out  witnesses  un- 
hampered by  the  presence  of  a  conspicuous 
federal  agent  and  unconditioned  by  the  re- 
quired disclosure  of  defense  strategy. 

The  proposal  suggests  that  persons  pre- 
ventively detained  might  be  confined  "In 
facilities  separate  from  convicted  persons." 
but  It  does  not  guarantee  such  treatment 
and  simply  Indicates  that  separate  facilities 
will  oe  employed  "to  the  extent  practica- 
ble."'' And.  although  an  existing  statute  al- 
lows defendants  to  credit  their  period  of 
pretrial  detention  towards  service  of  their 
setitences  if  they  are  convicted.^**  the  pro- 
posed act  does  not  provide  for  the  compen- 
sation of  unjustly  detained  defendants  who 
are  ultimately  acquitted.  If  the  Government 
were  truly  concerned  with  striking  a  fair 
balance  between  costs  to  the  accused  and 
benefits  to  the  community,  one  would  expect 
at  least  some  recognition  of  the  need  to  pay 
for  an  erroneous  deprivation  of  liberty,  not 
only  to  redress  the  wrong  done,  but  also  to 
discourage  excessive  use  of  the  preventive 
scheme.'" 

In  sum,  even  the  Attorney  General's  util- 
itarian concept  of  due  process  demands  sig- 
nificantly more  than  the  President's  legisla- 
tion provides — more  care  to  tailor  the  in- 
stances of  preventive  confinement  to  the 
specific  kinds  of  danger  anticipated,  more  as- 
surance that  neither  innocent  nor  harmless 
persons  will  be  detained,  and  more  effort  to 
mitigate  the  burdens  of  Imprisonment  for 
those  who  are  eventually  acquitted  as  well  as 
tliose  who,  are  ultimately  convicted. 

Suppose,  then,  that  after  appropriate  study 
and  experimentation  the  propxjsed  legislation 
were  markedly  Improved  In  these  deficient 
areas.  The  Administration  might  then  con- 
tend that  it  had  finally  struck  a  constitu- 
tionally acceptable  balance  between  the  per- 
sonal costs  and  social  benefits  of  Its  pro- 
posal. At  that  Juncture,  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  ask  a  more  fundamental  question: 
Does  due  process  permit  the  kind  ot  balanc- 
ing on  which  event  a  greatly  Improved  system 
of  pretrial  preventive  detention  would  have 
to  rest? 

Analysis  of  the  Attorney  General's  view  of 
due  process 
The  Attorney  General's  affirmative  reply  to 
the  question  Just  posed  Is  premised  on  the 
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Mew  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
harms  prevented  and  the  extent  of  the  hard- 
ship inflicted,  due  process  require^  only  an 
ivcceptably  low  ratio  of  erroneous  to  correct 
confinements.  At  first,  this  position  may  iict 
seem  controversial.  Indeed,  scholars  sensi- 
tive to  questions  of  personal  liberty  have 
taken  a  similar  approach  in  assessing  the 
Jusuoabiilty  of  preventive  detention.  For  ex- 
ample. Professor  AJan  Dershowitz  recentiy 
framed  the  issue  in  terms  of  "how  many  de- 
fendants we  shou'.d  be  willing  to  confine 
erroneously  in  order  to  prevent  how  nii.ny 
acts  of  violence.'  •• 

Implicit  in  tills  formulation,  iiowever,  is 
the  assumption  that  the  answer  will  be 
something  more  than  zero.  After  all.  Mr. 
Mitchell  argues,  "due  process  of  law  req'Uires 
fundamental  fairness,  not  perfect  accu- 
racy."'^  And  Professor  Dershowitz  points  out 
tliat  even  wiien  "we  establish  rules  for  con- 
victing the  guilty,  we  do  not  require  cer- 
tainty; we  only  require  that  guilt  be  proved 
'beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.'""-  This  may 
suggest  that  society  is  "willing  to  tolerate 
the  conviction  of  some  inooceai  suspects  In 
order  to  assure  liie  confinement  of  a  vastly 
larger  number  of  guilty  criminals."  •'■  The 
obvious  corollary  is  that  society  should  be 
willing  to  tolerate  the  preventive  imprison- 
ment of  some  Innocent  Individuals  In  order 
to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  an  appropriately 
larger  number  of  violent  offenses. 

But  In  precisely  wiiat  sense  does  cur  so- 
ciety willingly  tolerate  the  conviction  of 
inncxrent  individuals  in  order  hj  confine  the 
guilty?  When  we  say  "better  that  ten  (or 
a  hundred)  guilty  men  go  free  than  that 
one  innocent  man  be  condemned."  do  we 
thereby  suggest  that  we  would  countenance 
the  deliberate  conviction  of  one  innocent 
man  to  prevent  the  erroneous  acquittal  of 
twenty  lor  two  hundred!  guilty  ones?  Surely 
ihe.ie  celebrated  formulas'*  do  not  mean 
that  society  may  knowingly  sacriiice  Inno- 
cent men  so  long  as  the  terms  of  the  trade 
are  sufficiently  f.'ivorable  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.  These  aphorisms  speak  in  the 
language  of  ratios,  but  we  mistake  their 
significance  if  we  understand  them  to  deny 
the  fundamental  postulate  that  deliberately 
to  punish  a  man  of  whose  guilt  we  feel  un- 
sure is  wrong.  Whatever  the  resulting  social 
gain,  such  action  is  morally  and  constitu- 
tionally reprehensible.  Given  a  system  known 
t«  contain  imperfections,  there  Is  a  qualita- 
tive difference  between  the  outcome  of  er- 
roneously convicting  a  man  when  the  trier 
has  been  fully  convinced  of  his  guilt  and 
the  outcome  of  erroneously  convicting  a  man 
when  the  trier  has  reason  to  believe  that  he 
may  be  Innocent.  In  the  first  of  these  situa- 
tions, the  trier  is  not  c.illed  upon  to  make 
an  explicit  decision  to  risk  morally  con- 
demning and  punishing  an  innocent  man. 
In  the  second  situation  such  a  decision  is 
required,  it  cannot  be  made  without  greatly 
undermining  society's  commitment  to  the 
dlgnitv  of  the  individual  as  an  end  In  hlm- 
self."-' 

Thus  one  cannot  adeq'uately  describe  the 
characteristics  of  a  criminal  process  by  com- 
paring its  frequency  of  erroneous  Imprison- 
ments to  its  frequency  oif  erroneous  releases. 
Indeed,  of  several  possible  systems  of  crim- 
inal Justice,  the  one  that  yields  the  fewest 
erroneous  confinements  might  still  be  the 
most  unjust:  If  Its  errors  were  to  reflect  de- 
liberate decisions  to  Ignore  doubts  as  to 
guilt,  the  system  would  be  no  more  tolerable 
than  if  those  errors  reflect  a  systematic  bias 
against  racial  or  political  minorities.  The 
linal  balance  sheet  obviously  matters,  but 
the  process  by  which  It  Is  achieved  matters 
more  Indeed,  the  very  enterprise  of  formu- 
lating a  tolerable  ratio  of  false  convictions 
to  false  acquittals  puts  an  explicit  price  on 
nn  innocent  man's  liberty  and  defeats  the 
concept  of  a  human  person  as  an  entity  with 
claims  that  cannot  be  extinguished,  how- 
ever great  the  payoff  to  society.'* 


This  argument  does  not  imply  that  we  do 
or  should  insist  en  absolute  cer-ainty;  we 
properly  Instruct  Juries  to  convict  if  they 
believe  that  gulli  hfis  been  established  "be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt"  rather  than  "be- 
yond all  doubt  "  We  do  so.  however,  only 
be-ause  total  certainty  is  Incompatible  with 
t.he  human  condition,  and  we  do  not  wi.^h 
to  immobilize  the  system  by  demanding  the 
impossi'ole."'  Thus,  guilt  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  represents  not  a  lawyer's  fum- 
bling substitute  lor  a  specific  percentage,  but 
a  standard  that  seeks  to  com.e  as  close  to 
certainty  as  human  knowledge  allows — one  • 
that  rcfusco  to  take  a  deliberate  risk  of  pun- 
isiiir.g  any  innocent  man 

The  first  time  it  was  squarely  confronted 
with  the  issue,''  the  Supreme  Ccurt  explicitly 
held  that  "the  Due  Process  Clause  protects 
the  accused  azainst  conviction  except  upon 
proof   beyond   a   reasonable   doubt   of  every 
fact  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  w.th 
which   he   is  charged.  "  ■"■  The  Court   repched 
this  conclusion  in  a  Juvenile  ca.se  that  re- 
sembled   preventive   det<intion   in   that   tWP 
state  had  denominated  the  proceeding  civil 
rather  than  criminal  and  had  not  conceived 
Its    desi|,u    as    inflicting    punishment.    The 
Court  insisted  that,  these  factors  notwith- 
standing,    "a   society   that    values    the   good 
name     and    freedom     of     every     individual 
should  not  condemn  a  man  for  commisiscu 
of  a  crime  when  there  is  reasonable  doubt 
about  his  guilt."'    The  Court  found  it  criti- 
cal that  people  net  be  left  "in  doubt  whether 
innocent  men  arc  teiv.s.  condemned."  m  part 
because  such  doubt  would  dilute  "the  moral 
force  of  the  criminal  law"  and  in  part  be- 
cause   it    would    impair    the    confidence    of 
"every  individual  goiiij:  about  his  ordinary 
affairs  .  .  .  that  his  goverriment  cannot  sd- 
judge  him  ...  a  criminal  .  .  .  without  ccn- 
v.ncing  a  proper  fact  Under  of  his  guilt  with 
utmost    certainty.""'     Tlie  Court    evidently 
recognized    that    it    would    be    incompatlve 
with  these  purjxsses  to  treat  the  reasonable 
doubt  standard  as  a  mere  probabilistic  device 
to  asstire  a  sufiBciently  low  frequency  of  er- 
roneous convictions,  for  it  expre.-3siy  rejected 
any  concept  of  reasonable  doubt  that  would 
call   for   an   "abstract   weighing   of  the  evi- 
dence "  ■-  without  regard  to  its  effect  in  bring- 
ing the  trier  of  fact  to  a  "subjective  state  of 
certitude    on   the   facts   in    issue.  '  ■ '    If  due 
process  stood  for  less  tlian  this  demand  for 
"moral  certainty,"  ■'  there  would  be  no  stop- 
p.ng  point  to  the  principle  of  sacrificing  in- 
nocent  individuals   and   the    basic   security 
conferred   by  a  system  that   promises  never 
to  puni.-  h  In  the  face  of  real  doubt  would 
be  irr;-j>.ir.>blv  eroded. 

Yet  the  President's  proposal,  however  care- 
fully administered  and  imaginathcly  refined, 
would  inevitably  imprison  a  significant  num- 
ber of  innocent  individuals  v,ho  would,  if 
relea.spd  before  trial,  have  been  c  imi)letely 
harmless  Indeed,  in  every  case,  a  Euhstaniial 
nsk  of  erroneous  conde-innvitlcn  would  be 
Inescapably  clear  to  those  with  authority  to 
confine  the  accused.  Their  e  nly  uiicertfcinty 
would  be  precisely  ho'A-  e  f'en  this  risk  would 
result  in  mistaken  punishment.  Part  of  the 
uncertainty  would  be  re.=olved  by  the  system's 
operaticni  society  would  witness  the  ultimate 
acquittals  of  men  who  had  been  wTongly 
iniprlsoned  for  weeks  or  months  before  they 
could  finally  establish  their  innocer.ce  at 
trial.  A  significant  part  of  the  uncertainty 
would  remain  unresolved  however,  for  no 
one  could  ever  feel  wholly  satisfied  that  even 
those  detained  men  who  were  eventually 
convicted  had  not  been  iii-pr -oned  before 
trial  on  the  basis  of  erroneous  predictions 
of  futurecrimlnallty.  A  dip  In  the  crime  rate 
cannot  Justify  such  calculated  and  obvious 
injustice.  To  institute  a  scheme  that  con- 
demns and  incarcerates  unconvlc'^-d  defend- 
ants in  order  to  prevent  unspecfied  crimes, 
in  the  face  of  what  will  Inevitably  be  a  grave 
doubt  in  each  case,  Is  to  approve  the  prop- 
osition that  deliberately  risking  the  punish- 
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meiit  of  some  individuals  who  have  com- 
mitted no  offense  and  would  commit  none 
even  if  released,  is  an  acctpiable  means  to 
tl'.e  end  of  reducing  crime.  Due  process  of 
law  should  not  tolerate  that  compromise. 

Individualized  crirninaUty 
Apart  from  the  statute's  calculated  sacri- 
fitje  of  innocent  Individuals,  the  factual 
deteri.iinarions  Involved  in  pretrial  deten- 
tion rai.^e  other  preplf.xing  que.-itions  under 
tlie  due  process  clnu.se.  These  determinations 
at  first  appear  to  'reat  the  suspect  more  as 
a  memijer  of  a  class  than  as  a  unique  person. 
To  be  detained,  the  accu.sed  tnu.st  be  found 
re|)re.seniai  ive  of  a  particularly  recidivous 
tralegory.  Inevlluiily  dofintd  in  .-uch  terms  a.s 
pniir  rec'jid.  prtscnt  charge,  economic  status 
or  tducail(.nal  level.  As  Professor  Rcnald 
Dworkin  ha.s  stated:  'The  prediction  .  .  . 
riMist  be  iiciuarial,  like  the  prediction  an 
iii'iurance  C'lmpany  makes  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  teen.iger.s  to  have  automobile  acci- 
dents." -  Profi  .-.sor  Dworkin's  conclusion  is 
lluu  pretrial  preventive  detention  Is  neces- 
sarily u'ijiist;  It  is  wrong  'to  put  someone 
111  Jail  on  the  basis  of  a  Judgment  about  a 
class,  however  accurate,  because  that  denies 
his  claim  to  respect  and  treatment  as  an 
mdivldua!  •'  •" 

At  lirat.  this  position  appears  to  be  an  at- 
trictne  t  ne.  deeply  consonant  with  the 
values  of  personal  dignity  and  individual 
V.  jrtli.  On  cloocr  analysis,  however.  It  be- 
comes clear  that  Professor  Dworkin's  argu- 
ment is  untenable  In  the  form  .stated  here, 
for  the  peculiar  and  parado.\lcal  vice  of  pre- 
ventive detention  Is  that  it  treats  the  -siLspect 
too  mucii  as  an  individual,  and  not  enough 
aj  a  inembor  of  ,i  chu-;,^. 

The  broad  principle  that  it  is  wrong  to 
treat  per.'^on.s  collectively  rather  than  as  uni- 
(jue  individuals  cannot  be  maintained  No 
le!,'rtl  system  could  function  without  often 
illsregardlng  liuHvldual  dl.-tiiunions;  no  in- 
justice inheres  m  treating  a  per.son  in  some 
Ciintixts  as  a  nonresident,  in  others  as  a 
teenage  driver,  in  .still  others  as  a  male  em- 
ployee. tii.-,reuarclinL:  m  each  Instance  ail 
tliose  person. il  cliaractorlstlcs  which  are  rea- 
sciiiably  deemed  irrelevant  to  the  laws  pur- 
pose. Even  in  the  criminal  law.  with  moral 
condemnation  at  si. ike,  we  almost  always 
treat  peojile  iis  members  of  groups,  deliber- 
ately disregarding  many,  if  not  most,  of  thr ir 
i!iUC|ue  char.ictenstlcs  as  Individuals.  We  de- 
cide, lor  ex.imple.  '  !iat  most  persons  who  at- 
tempt robbery  unsuccessfully  are  so  likely  to 
pose  a  Continued  threat  that  all  persons  in 
this  cale„'ory  should  be  regarded  as  criini- 
uuls.  ■  although  some_j1iulouhtedly  would 
I>ose  ni  tlireat  at  all.  We  cleclUe '•  li.it  so 
many  of  the  persons  who  possess  burglar's 
tiiols  are  likely  to  m.ike  antisocial  uje  of 
them  that  pos-ession  itself  should  he  a 
crime,  "  although  we  thereby  treat  the  well- 
meaning  pu.sstssor  as  a  member  oi  a  class 
wliose  features  he  (loos  not  wholly  share.  And 
we  adopt  law^  that  penalize  repe:'.ters  more 
heavily  than  first  offenders  ■"  on  the  b.isis  of 
lerttiin  assumptions  about  the  characteris- 
tics of  recidivlst.s  as  a  class,  iyisumptions 
th.it  might  prove  false  iv-i  appffed  to  par- 
ticular in(ll\  iciuals. 

.Some  will  protest  that,  when  we  find  a  man 
guilty  of  a  crime,  we  at  least  make  an  addi- 
tlon.il  "Judgment  entirely  about  what  |that| 
particular  person  did."  *  a  Judgment  dirter- 
ent  m  kind  from  the  prelinnnary  legisla- 
tive coiu'Uision  about  the  class  of  people  who 
eiigrtk'e  lu  the  proscribed  category  of  conduct 
But  this  rtn.il  Judgment  typically  represents 
little  more  th.m  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  fact.s  make  the  person  charged 
a  member  of  the  class  punishable  by  law- 
something  the  Administration's  proposal 
does  as  well  ■' 

Additionally,    we    i>iten    base    sentencing 
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Judgments  on  information  aboiu  how  ihe 
class  of  people  who  share  the  defendant's 
prior  record  and  general  background  are 
likely  to  behave.  But  sentencing  is  Instruc- 
tive for  another  reason,  for  the  decision  of 
how  to  treat  a  person  already  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offense  is  one  that  we  frequently 
attempt  to  personalize  by  taking  into  account 
all  we  know  about  the  individual.^-  Yet  one 
must  not  conclude  too  quickly  that  such 
attempts  reflect  a  general  ideal  of  personal- 
ir.ed  treatment.  There  Is  a  world  of  difference 
be' ween  making  the  punishnunt  fit  the 
criminal  in  this  way  and  making  the  crime 
fit  the  criminal  by  fully  personalizing  the 
grounds  on  which  we  decide  whether  to  re- 
gard a  man  as  an  offender  in  the  first 
Instance. 

Nevertheless.  Professor  Dworkin  is  right 
when  he  says  that  a  criminal  conviction 
traditionally  entails  "a  judgment  entirely 
about  what  a  particular  person  did."  '■  Stress- 
ing the  word  "did"  rather  than  the  word 
"particular"  reveals  the  heart  of  a  major 
objection  to  preventive  Justice  of  the  sort 
advocated  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Because  imprisonment  on  grounds  of  danger- 
ousness  is  predicated  on  a  finding  about  the 
sort  of  person  the  defendant  is  rather  than 
a  finding  about  the  sort  of  thing  he  has  done. 
it  has  all  the  vices  inherent  in  a  law  that 
makes  the  crime  fit  the  criminal — a  law 
that  is  too  persona!  in  application  to  meet 
the  fundamental  requirement  that  punish- 
ment may  be  inflicted  only  if  it  has  been 
made  clear  in  advance  precisely  what  one 
must  do  to  trigger  its  imposition  and  pre- 
cisely how  one  can  avoid  doing  so. 

Problems  of   proof 

To  every  man.  the  suggested  system  of 
preventive  detention  makes  this  threat:  Even 
if  you  huve  never  before  been  charged  or  con- 
victed of  any  ofTense,  you  may  be  jailed  for 
sixty  days  ■"  as  a  criminal  menace  to  public 
safety  simply  because  a  judge  finds  a  "sub- 
stantial probability"  ^  that  you  have  com- 
mitted any  of  nine  "dangerous  crimes"  >*  and 
linds  tiiat  "no  .  .  conditions  of  release  will 
reasonably  as.sure  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community."'-'  If  at  the  end  of 
sixty  days  you  are  not  ready  to  present  your 
defense,  your  confinement  will  last  as  long 
,is  you  !ind  It  necessary  to  delay  your  trial.  ■ 
If  you  are  tried  and  acquitted,  you  may  be 
subject  to  the  same  process  again  on  a  new 
charge  "  And  if  you  have  been  convicted  of 
any  of  fifteen  "crimes  of  violence"  at  any  time 
in  the  past  decade,  your  liability  to  such 
incarceration  becomes  broader  still ''' 

The  real  vice  of  the  accusation  of  danger- 
cmsness  underlying  this  proposed  stattitory 
scheme  is  not  that  it  looks  to  the  future 
but  that  its  content  is  so  amorphous.  Imag- 
ine again  the  impact  on  the  accused.  He  Is 
told:  Tliere  is  a  substantial  pro'oabllity  that 
you  have  committed  a  crime  and  that  your 
release  would  endanger  the  community  in 
some  unspecified  way.  We  know  you  can  con- 
trol your  behavior,  for  we  are  about  to  try 
vuu  a.-  a  criminal,  but  we  do  not  trust  you  to 
rtfraiu  from  crime.  How  could  the  accused 
possibly  respond?  Would  hS  not  feel,  with 
Kafka's  bewildered  hero  in  The  Trial,  that 
the  completion  of  a  responsive  "plea  was  a 
sheer  impossibility?"  "■  For  the  accused-  to 
meet  this  open-ended  and  ultimately  person- 
.ilized  sort  of  "accusation  .  .  .  the  whole  of 
I  ills]  life  would  have  to  be  recalled  to  mind, 
down  to  the  smallest  actions  and  accidents, 
clearly  formulated  and  e.xamlned  from  every 
angle  "  "- 

Mr  Mitchell  contends  that  "[tihe  burden 
of  proof  of  dar:;erousness  would,  of  course, 
rest  upon  the  Government.""'  The  proposed 
statute,  however,  says  no  such  thing,  and 
even  if  it  did  the  words  WluUI  be  meanin;;- 
less.  Once  the  Government  shows  that  the 
accused  may  well  be  guilty  of  the  pending 
charge  and  has  previously  been  charged  with 
a  similar  crime,  it  has  made  a  plausible  case 


for  suspecting  possible  danger.  The  biuden 
will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  shift  to  the 
accused,  who  will  be  able  to  offer  nothing 
more  than  general  assurances  of  his  >jwn  goed 
intentions.  If  those  assurances  are  believed 
and  tlie  accused  released,  the  manner  is  for- 
gotten unless  he  is  Implicated  in  a  future 
crime  But  if  the  accusation  of  dangerousness 
is  accepted  and  the  accused  detalneu,  he  can 
never  fully  establish  that  it  wotild  in  fact 
have  been  ^afe  to  release  him,  even  if  he  is 
later  acquitted.  Any  law  that  places  defend- 
ants in  so  hopeless  a  procedural  posture 
while  holding  out  the  promise  that  they  can 
.somehow  win  their  freedom  seems  incon- 
sistent witn  due  process. 

Punishment  of  status 

The  consequences  of  the  proposed  law 
outside  the  courtroom  rai.=e  even  more  fun- 
damental objections.  The  proposed  statute 
would  undercut  each  man's  control  over  his 
own  fate  and  substitute  the  oppressive  con- 
trol of  discretionary  authority,  for  every 
man  would  have  cause  to  fear  that  he  might 
be  labeled  a  likely  criminal  and  imprisoned 
for  at  least  two  months  for  reasons  ulti- 
mately beyond  his  control.  Although  one  who 
is  willing  to  obey  society's  commands  can  so 
order  his  life  as  to  be  virtually  certain  that 
he  will  never  be  found  guilty  beyond  a  rea- 
sonabe  doubt  of  any  specific  criminal  act, 
a  man  cannot  possibly  achieve  the  same 
measure  of  assurance  that  no  Judge  will 
e\er  find  a  "substantial  probability"  that  he 
has  committed  an  offense,  and  no  man  can 
so  pattern  his  conduct  as  to  feel  secure  that 
he  will  never  be  thought  to  pose  a  danger  to 
"any  other  person  or  the  community." 

If  thh,  proposed  statuic  required  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  the  potential  de- 
tainee would  commit  a  specific  crime  in- 
volving a  specified  victim,  accursatic.ns  under 
it  would  be  easier  to  meet,  and  its  impact 
en  primary  conduct  would  be  less  oppressive. 
Presumably  such  evidence  would  have  to 
include  repieated  attempts  or  explicit  threats; 
most  men  can  conduct  their  lives  so  as  to 
prevent  such  evidence  from  arising'''  But 
cases  in  which  the  likely  commission  of  a 
speciiied  crime  can  be  demonstrated  are  rare 
in  the  extreme  and  represent  a  mlniscule 
fraction  of  the  situations  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministration s  proposal  would  apply.  Typi- 
cally, the  only  charge  would  be  that  the 
defendant  seems  to  have  committed  a  crime 
aaid  is  probably  too  dangerous  to  release. 

A  world  in  which  any  man.  through  his 
own  misstep  or  another's  malice,  could  find 
himself  entangled  in  a  degrading  trial  and  • 
ultimately  imprisoned  as  a  criminal  would 
be  intolerable.  For  precisely  that  reason,  we 
insist  upon  limiting  the  criminal  law  to  en- 
forceable rules  about  the  specific  conduct  m 
which  men  may  or  may  not  engage  rather 
that  confining  all  persons  with  criminal 
propensities  before  their  deeds  are  done.'* 
The  Administration's  proposal  departs  from 
this  tradition  by  permitting  punishment  to 
be  triggered  by  circumstances  o'her  than 
convincing  proof  of  conduct  whose  criminal 
consequences  the  actor  could  have  known. 

In  a  variety  of  settings,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  found  constitutional  infirmities  in  laws 
sharing  this  basic  vice.  In  Robinson  v.  Cali- 
forr.ia.-  for  example,  the  Court  held  it  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  violative  of  the 
eighth  amendment  and  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  for  a 
state  to  make  it  a  crime  to  be  a  narcotics 
addict.  The  majority  opinion  discussed  the 
inhumanity  of  treating  the  sick  as  criminals,'" 
but  the  soundest  explanation  of  the  result  is 
the  proposition  that  "the  criminal  law  ou^ht 
to  be  presented  to  the  citizen  in  such  a 
form  that  he  can  mold  his  conduct  by  it. 
that  he  can,  in  short,  obey  it."*  Due  process 
forbids  punishment  that  one  has  no  assured 
way  to  avoid. 

In  Lametta  v.  tfew  Jersey."^  the  Supreme 
Coiu^  overturned  a  law  condemning  as  a 
criminal  "|a|ny  pierson  not  engaged  in  any 
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lawful  occupation,  known  to  be  a  member  of 
any  gang  consisting  of  two  or  more  persons, 
who  have  been  convicted  at  least  three  times 
of  being  a  disorderly  person,  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  any  crime  in  this  or  in  any 
other  State.""-  Noting  that  "la|ll  are  en- 
titled to  be  informed  as  to  what  the  State 
commands  or  forbids,"  '"'  and  that  the  chal- 
lenged provision  condemned  no  clearly  de- 
fined act  or  omission,  the  Court  concluded 
that  conviction  under  the  law  could  not  be 
squared  with  the  due  process  clause. '''=  Again, 
the  principle  underlying  the  result  is  that 
a  man  should  be  condemned  only  for  spe- 
cific actions  the  criminal  consequences  of 
which  he  could  have  predicted. 

It  is  Important  to  recall  that  the  proposed 
system  of  pretrial  preventive  detention  would 
Inflict  punishment  rather  than  merely  im- 
pose a  restraint,  for  It  would  imprison  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that.  If  given 
the  opportunity,  they  would  make  a  morally 
culpable  choice  to  commit  a  crime.'"''  Because 
the  system  would  Inflict  such  punishment 
on  persons  who  could  not  have  avoided  It 
by  conforming  their  conduct  to  laws  clearly 
promulgated  in  advance,  that  system  would 
deprive  defendants  of  Uberty  without  due 
process  of  law. 

EIGHTH     AMENDMENT 

The  precedmg  arguments  need  not  in- 
validate the  Government's  right  to  detain 
a  defendant  on  the  basis  of  persuasive  rea- 
sons to  believe  that,  if  released,  he  would 
frustrate  the  proceedings  against  him  by  flee- 
ing, destroying  evidence  or  intimidating  wit- 
nesses or  Jurors  So  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment's fears  relate  to  a  particular  anticipated 
event  and  are  based  upon  highly  specific 
evidence,  a  prediction  of  such  activities 
would  be  analogous  to  a  highly  particular- 
ized claim  that  the  defendant  threatens  to 
commit  a  specific  crime.'"'  However,  courts 
have  long  inferred  at  least  the  risk  of  flight 
from  evidence  substantially  less  specific  than 
is  contemplated  here.">'  and  the  question 
arises  whether  their  having  done  so  can  be 
squared  with  the  due  process  argument  of 
the  preceding  section. 

To  some  extent,  the  detention  of  a  i>erson 
as  Ukely  to  flee  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  proceedings  against  liim  entails  far  less 
a  moral  condemnation  than  a  recognition  of 
human  frailty.  Several  years  ago  the  Su- 
preme Court  employed  an  analogotis  ration- 
ale to  distinguish  a  law  prohibiting  Com- 
munists from  holding  union  office  from  con- 
flict-of-interest statutes,  reasoning  that  the 
latter,  insofar  as  they  expressed  condemna- 
tion of  anyone,  condemned  all  men."  If 
this  argument  were  truly  p>ersuasive,  it 
might  be  used  to  Justify  detention  to  pre- 
vent flight  or  interference  on  the  theory 
that  such  detention  resembles  civil  commit- 
ment more  than  criminal  punishment.  By 
making  bail-jumping  or  witness-intimida- 
tion a  crime,  however,  we  express  the  Hlti- 
mate  judgment  that  the  accused  Is  to  be 
blamed  if  he  chooses  to  frustrate  the  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  prosecute  him.  To  that 
extent,  the  practice  of  pretrial  detention  to 
prevent  flight  or  other  Interference  in  the 
absence  of  highly  particularized  evidence 
appears  in  conflict  with  the  principles  so  far 
explored. 

A  partial  reconcilatlon  may  be  possible  if 
one  looks  beyond  due  process  to  the  one 
constitutional  provision  explicitly  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  pretrial  liberty — the 
excessive  bail  clause  of  the  eighth  ainend- 
ment. '  ■?  Operating  in  part  to  qualify  and  in 
part  to  amplify  the  general  demands  of 
due  process,  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  excessive  bail  points  the  wav  to  a 
rounded  doctrine  of  permissible  and  forbid- 
den restraints  between  arrest  and  trial. 

The  eighth  amendment's  reference  to  bail 
Implies  a  constitutional  recognition  of  the 
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Government's  special  Interest  in  securing 
the  presence  of  the  accused  at  trial.- "  That 
interest  has  always  been  thought  to  Justify 
the  denial  of  ball  in  capital  cases  on  the 
theory  that  persons  on  trial  for  their  lives 
are  underJBuch  pressure  to  flee  that  no  fur- 
ther evidence  of  their  Ilkehhood  to  do  so  is 
necessary.' <•  To  the  extent  that  the  excessive 
bail  clause  imported  this  historic  assump- 
tion into  the  eighth  amendment,  persons 
cliarged  with  capital  offenses  may  be  entitled 
to  a  less  particularized  showing  of  probable 
flight  than  other  defendants  may  claim  as 
a  matter  of  due  process. 

For  purposes  of  this  Article,  however,  the 
central  problem  is  expressed  by  the  converse 
question:  To  what  extent.  If  at  all.  does  the 
excessive  ball  clause  Impose  limits  beyond 
those  of  due  process  on  the  exercise  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  detain  non-capital 
defendants  in  order  to  prevent  crimes  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial?  The  language  of  the 
eighth  amendment  is  no:  particularly  in- 
formative in  this  regard,  Tlie  relevant  part 
provides  simply  that  "excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  required."  Furthermore,  the  history 
of  its  adoption  Is  not  in  the  least  illuminat- 
ing. We  know  only  that  one  Congressman 
found  the  proposed  text  curiously  opaque: 
'The  clause  seems  to  express  a  great  deal 
of  humanity,  on  which  account  I  have  no 
t)bjectlon  to  it:  but  as  it  seems  to  have  no 
meaning  in  it.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary. 
What  is  meant  by  the  terms  excessive  bail? 
Who  are  to  be  tlie  Judges?  '"  Beyond  these 
forty-nine  words,  the  proceedings  of  the 
First  Congre.ss  record  no  discussion  of  the 
excessive  bail  Clause.  The  same  Congress 
enacted  a  statutory  right  to  ball  In  non- 
capital cases,"'  but  again  no  debate  is  re- 
corded in  either  chamber. 

The  statutory  right  to  bail  and  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition  against  excessivene.ss 
seem  to  represent  the  culmination  of  two 
distinct  lines  of  evolution.  The  statutory 
right  may  be  traced  through  the  Nor.hwes'i 
Ordinance  of  1787"-  to  the  Massachusetts 
Body  of  Liberties  of  1641;  "-'  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition  is  traceable  through  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1776  '"  to 
the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689."-'  Why 
these  two  strands  of  history  failed  to  con- 
verge in  the  First  Congress  remains  some- 
thing of  a  mystery."" 

Given  the  murkiness  of  the  constitutional 
text  and  its  origin.?,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
several  distinct  interpretations  of  the  pro- 
vision should  have  evolved.  One  view  has 
been  that  the  prohibition  against  excessive 
bail  implies  an  tinderlylng  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail  in  all  cases,  or  at  least  all  non- 
capital cases'"^  The  principal  competing 
view  has  been  that  the  prohibition  sim.ply 
limits  Judicial  abuse  of  the  power  to  set  ball 
in  those  cases  where  Congress  has  author- 
ized that  it  be  set.'  ■  Mr.  Mitchell  argues  that 
"I  w|hile  the  first  of  these  two  Interpretations 
would  prohibit  pretrial  detention  of  crim- 
inal defendants,  the  second  would  not."-' 
But  there  remains  a  third  possibility,  more 
plausible  than  either  of  these.  Before  that 
fHDSsibility  can  be  explored.'-"  it  is  necessary 
to  look  more  closely  at  Mr.  Mitchell's  argu- 
ment. 

Noting  that  persons  charged  with  a  wide 
variety  of  offenses  were  not  entitled  to  re- 
lease on  bail  under  applicable  state  or  fed- 
eral laws  when  the  eighth  amendment  was 
adopted,  the  Attorney  General  properly  con- 
cludes that  the  excessive  bail  cluuse  cannot 
be  read  to  imply  an  absolute  right  to  pre- 
trial release  for  all  defendants.'-'  This  con- 
clusion Implies  only  that  some  govern- 
mental Interests  may  justify  the  denial  of 
pretrial  Uberty,  and  leaves  open  the  question 
of  which  interests  have  this  character.  It  is 
plainly  a  non  sequitur  to  conclude,  as  does 
the  Attorney  General,^  that  the  exces- 
sive bail  clause  leaves  Congress  entirely  free 
to  establish  the  circumstances  under  ■which 
pretrial  release  may  be  withheld.  Under  Mr. 


Mitchell's  view,  the  excessive  ball  clause 
may  be  Invoked  by  a  defendant  wliose  pre- 
trial detention  Congress  has  forbidden,  and 
who  claiais  jh&A-a  judge  is  thwarting  Con- 
gress'-- will  by  detaining  him.  but  not  by 
one  whose  pretrial  detention  Congress  has 
required,  and  who  claims  that  Congress  has 
up  valid  re«son  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty. 
It.  makes  functional  sense  to  give  the  clause 
thi^meaning.  for  the  interests  at  stake,  both 
the  ^QiemCienfs  and  the  individuals,  are 
identical  whether  a  legislature  or  a  court  has 
made  the  basic  decision  resulting  in  the  de- 
fendant's pretrial  imprisonment.  Moreover, 
this  reading  would  render  the  excessive  ball 
clause  superfluous,  since  the  due  process 
clause  standing  alone  would  forbid  the  ju- 
dicial imprisonment  of  a  man  specifically 
entitled  to  release  under  the  congressional 
"law  of  the  land."  Furthermore,  although  an 
unlimited  legislative  power  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  citizens  rights  may  be 
consistent  enough  with  the  English  theory 
of  civil  liberties,"^  in  which  Parliament  Is 
the  ultimate  authority,  such  power  would  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  a  Bill  of  Rights 
concerned  almost  excltisively  with  curtailing 
the  powers  of  Congress.  Fin.ally,  the  other 
clauses  of  the  eighth  amendment,  those  pro- 
hibiting cruel  and  unusual  punlslvments  and 
excessive  fines,  have  traditionally  been  con- 
strued as  limitations  on  legislative  abuse.'-' 
In  the  absence  of  any  historical  or  functional 
reason  to  construe  it  otherwise,  the  exces- 
sive ball  clause  should  be  Interpreted  to 
limit  the  circumstances  In  which  pretrial 
liberty  may  be  denied,  by  whatever  branch 
of  government . 

Such  an'  interpretation  permits  one  to 
focus  Immediately  upon  what  must,  under 
any  view  of  the  clause,  be  the  central  in- 
quiry: Precisely  what  limits  should  the  exces- 
sive ball  clause  impose  on  governmental 
power  to  incarcerate  a  man  between  arrest 
and  trial?  To  answer  that  question,  the  At- 
torney Generayturns  to  Engli.^h  and  colonial 
history,  observes  that  persons  charged  with 
certain  felonies  were  not  admitted  to  release 
on  bail  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.'" asserts  without  proof  that  the  non- 
bailable  offenses  were  "those  which  posed  a 
substantial  danger  of  Injury  or  death  to 
others."'"  and  concludes  that  "anticipated 
danger  to  other  persons  or  the  community 
was  a  substantial  motivating  factor  in  legis- 
lative decisions  to  make  bail  unavailable  to 
certain  classes  of  dangerous  offenders.""' 
Just  as  the  Attorney  General's  parallel  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  capital  offenses  proved 
to  be  lacking  in  historical  support. '='  the  view 
here  quoted  finds  support  neither  In  the 
historical  materials  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  nor  in  any  others  thus  far  ex- 
amined. 

The  most  comprehensive  compilation  oj 
the  statutory  and  case  law  on  ttie  English 
bail  system  In  the  late  eighteenth  century 
nowhere  suggests  that  fear  of  danger  to 
the  community  before  trial  motivated  the 
distinctions  typically  made  between  bailable 
and  non-bailable  offenses  ''•■  On  the  contrary, 
the  underlying  assumpton  seems  to  have 
been  that  certain  classes  of  offenders,  partic- 
ularly those  whose  lives  were  at  stake,  ought 
to  be  detained  simply  to  assure  their  pres- 
ence at  trial  '"  Pretrial  release  was  more 
readily  denied  during  this  periods  in  cases 
of  particularly  heinous  crimes.'^  but  the  rea- 
son, apart  from  the  fact  that  such  offenses 
carried  heavier  penalties  and  therefore  in- 
volved a  greater  temptation  to  flee,  was  the 
fear  that  persons  guilty  of  especially  atro- 
cious offenses  might  well  be  killed  before 
they  could  appear  for  trial  '■= 

Nor  do  the  more  ancient  origins  of  the  bill 
system  support  the  hypothesis  that  pretrial 
detention  was  employed  to  protect  the  com- 
munity from  repeated  crimes.  The  institution 
of  requiring  financial  security  of  criminal  de- 
fendants awaiting  trial  derives  in  part  from 
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a  system  of  private  contractual  arrangements 
designed  to  tissure  that  the  victims  relative^-, 
v.-ov.ld  receive  payment  (wergeld),'^  and  in 
part  from  a  network  of  collective  at-reemen*.s 
whereby  member-^  of  a  community  i-.ndertook 
to  arrest  any  of  their  number  who  broke  the 
law  I  frankpledge)  and  to  secr.re  the  presence 
ci:'  such  violators  at  trial  (ball  surety)."*  No- 
thing In  this  older  history  iiidlcaies  a  con- 
cern to  prevent  lawbreakers  from  causing 
further  harm,  a.s  distinct  from  the  desire  to 
asure  that  they  be  brought  to  Justice  On  the 
contrary,  even  offenders  who  could  not  be 
balled  by  local  atithority  could  be,  and  often 
were,  released  by  order  of  the  King  -.vhen  it 
was  thoiK^ht  that  private  sureties  would  be 
more  likely  thnn  the  frequently  corrupt  local 
sherlfTs  to  produce  the  accused  for  trial.'  ■ 

The  absence  of  any  explicit  reference  to 
the  fear  of  pretrial  mi.'conduct  between  the 
13th  and  18th  centuries  can  hardly  reflect 
an  oversight.  A  fourteenth  century  English 
statute,"*'  absorbed  Into  the  common  law  of 
the  colonies  and  now  reflected  in  many 
state  statutes,'^  authorized  Judges  to  require, 
of  all  persons  whose  past  behavior  gave 
Just  reason  to  feur  future  misconduct,  a  se- 
cured pledge  (peace  bond)  that  they  would 
behave  lawfully.  If  the  pledge  was  broken,  the 
bond  would  be  forfeited  to  the  King,  and  If 
the  required  security  was  provided,  the  person 
could  not  be  imprisoned.  Given  the  avr.ila- 
bility  of  this  explicit  method  of  deterring 
misconduct,  the  con.'-plcuous  absence  of  any 
similar  concern  in  the  contemporaneous  ma- 
terials dealing  with  pretrial  detention  can 
only  be  taken  to  reCect  an  asstunptlon  that 
no  special  measures  to  prevent  crime  were 
thought  warranted  by  the  mere  pendency 
of  a  criminal  charge. 

The  hlsiory  of  ball  therefore  suggests  that, 
for  a  substantial  period  lasting  at  least  until 
the  adoption  of  the  excessive  ball  clause,  the 
only  legitimate  function  of  pretrial  incar- 
ceration was  to  provide  assurance  that  the 
accused  could  be  prosecuted  and,  If  guilty, 
sentenced.  Btit  our  Incomplete  knowledge  of 
i.he  social  and  legal  history  of  ball,  coupled 
with  our  Ignorr.nce  of  the  expectations  of 
those  who  wrote  the  eighth  amendment, 
would  make  exceedingly  hazardous:  any  at- 
tempt to  deduce  from  history  the  appropriate 
scope  of  the  right  conferred  by  the  excessive 
bail  clau.->e. 

An, examination  of  the  contemporary  pur- 
poses of  the  clause  would  prove  more  fruit- 
ful. The  Supreme  Court  has  explored  those 
purposes  only  one,  In  Stack  v.  Boyle:'^  The 
twelve  petitioners  in  that  case  had  been 
charged  with  conspiring  to  violate  the  Smith 
Act.  Bail  had  been  fixed  at  $50,000  for  each, 
and  they  were  detained  jjendlng  trial  be- 
cause they  could  not  raise  that  amount. 
Holding  that  the  ball  fixed  by  the  district 
court  was  excessive  under  the  eighth  amend- 
ment. '  the  Court  began  its  analysis  by  not- 
ing that  the  "traditional  rights  to  freedom 
before  conviction  permits  the  unhampered 
preparation  of  a  defense,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent the  infliction  of  punishment  prior  to 
conviction."  "'  The  Court  added  that  "[u!n- 
less  this  right  to  ball  before  trial  Is  preserved, 
the  presumption  of  innocence,  secured  only 
after  centuries  of  struggle,  would  lose  Its 
meaning."  •"  Although  the  "right  to  release 
before  trial  Is  conditioned  ufson  the  accused's 
giving  adequate  assurance  that  he  will  stand 
trial  and  submit  to  sentence  If  found  guilty," 
bail  "set  at  a  figure  higher  than  an  amount 
reasonably  calculated  to  fulfill  this  purpose 
lt3  'excessive'  under  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment." '"  Because  there  was  not  showing 
that  amounts  less  than  $50,000  could  not 
have  assured  the  presence  of  each  accused  at 
trial,  the  Court  remanded  the  case  for  a  new 
bail  determination  proceeding.'" 

Oddly  enough,  the  Attorney  General  falls 
ev>en  to  discuss  the  holding  of  Stack  v.  Boyle 
In  his  review  of  the  excessive  ball  clause.'" 
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Instead  he  dwells  at  length  on  a  dictum  in 
CarUon  v.  Landon  '"  to  the  effect  that  the 
■'Eighth  Amendment  has  not  prevented  Con- 
gress from  defining  the  classes  of  cases  in 
which  bail  should  be  allowed."  since  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  from  which  the 
eighth  amendment  provision  was  adopted, 
was  never  thought  to  provide  a  right  to  ball 
in  all  cases,  but  merely  to  provide  "that  ball 
shall  not  be  excessive  In  those  cases  where 
It  Is  proper  to  grant  ball." "«  The  word 
"proper"  is  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  beg 
the  question  Involved  here,  and  the  bare 
majority  in  Carlson,  in  upholding  the  denial 
of  bail  to  prevent  sabotage  by  alien  Commu- 
nists pending  deportation,  indicated  that  it 
did  not  even  regard  the  eighth  amei:idment  as 
clearly  applicable  to  civil  proceedings  of  the 
sort  there  involved.'"  Given  the  majority's 
pr;-'pha?ls.  however  misguided,  on  Congress' 
special  power  over  resident  aliens  in  cases 
touching  the  national  security,'"  the  opin- 
ion's brief  remarks  cannot  be  said  to  deter- 
mine the  reach  of  the  excessive  bail  clause 
in  criminal  cases.  Moreover,  as  Professor 
Caleb  Foote  hiis  shown,  the  majority  clearly 
misunderstood  the  historical  material  to 
which  it  referred.''"  In  any  event,  a  decision 
denying  the  claims  of  Communists  during 
the  heyday  of  the  McCarthy  era  is  unlikely 
to  give  rise  to  enduring  constitutional  doc- 
trine. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  his  extended  discus- 
sion of  Carlson,  the  Attorney  General  refers 
to  Stack  only  in  connection  with  his  mention 
of  the  presumption  of  innocence,  dismissing 
the  Court's  reliance  on  that  presumption  in 
Stack  as  "dictum."  '  ■•'  In  Mr.  Mitchell's  view, 
that  presumption  .simply  has  no  application 
to  pretrial  proceeding.?:  if  It  did.  he  reasons, 
the  practices, of  arrest,  presentment  and  pre- 
trial detention  for  those  found  Uke'.y  to  flee, 
intimidate  witnesses  or  Jurors,  or  otherwise 
Interfere  with  the  trial,  would  be  imper- 
missible. ■"'  This  argument  completely  Ignores 
the  basic  rationale  underlying  the  decision 
in  Stack.  To  secure  the  public  Interest  In  pre- 
venting certain  forms  of  conduct,  we  have 
established  a  system  of  sanctions  calculated 
to  deter  outlawed  behavior.  Tliat  system  can- 
not function  at  nil  if  the  threatened  sanctions 
are  not  effectively  imposed,  and  various  re- 
straints on  liberty,  from  arrest  to  detention, 
inay  at  timo.5  be  needed  to  provide  assurance 
that  a  reliable  trial  can  be  held.  Moreover, 
society  may  Justly  demand  this  a.ssurance 
even  if  the  defendant  is  Innocent.  Apart  from 
the  restraints  needed  to  provide  this  basic 
asnirance.  howe\er,  a  person  awaiting  trial 
has  as  great  a  right  to  liberty  as  any  other 
citizen.  ■■- 

Viewed  in  this  perspective,  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence  of  which  the  Supreme 
Court  spcke  in  Stack  v.  Boyle  represents  far 
more  than  a  rule  of  evidence.  It  represents 
a  commitment  to  the  proposition  that  a  man 
'.vlio  stands  acctised  of  crime  is  no  le.ss  en- 
titled fr.an  his  accuser  to  freedom  and  re- 
.=pect  .as  an  Innocent  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Only  those  deprivations  necessary  to 
assure  the  progress  of  the  proceedings  pend- 
ing aga.nst  him — deprivations  which  do  not 
rest  on  any  assumption  of  guilt — may  be 
squared  with  this  basic  postulate  of  dignity 
and  equality."''"  If  a  defendant  l-s  t"  be  sub- 
jected to  preventive  restraints  beyond  those 
necessitated  by  the  pendency  of  criminal 
proceedings,  they  must  be  restraints  to  which 
all  citizens  are  subject.  The  defendant's  spe- 
cial status  a^  an  accused  must  not  be  allowed 
to  trigger  imprisonment  that  is  not  needed 
to  eiTectuate  the  governments  interest  in 
prosecuting  hitn  to  determine  his  guilt  or 
innocence.'"-' 

To  this  extent,  the  excessive  ball  clause 
imposes  more  severe  restraints  on  pretrial 
Imprisonment  than  those  Imposed  by  the 
due  process  clause  alone.  Although  due  proc- 
ess might  well  i>ermlt  preventive  detention 
to  restrain  dangerously  HI  Individuals,'^  or 
to  restrain  persons  from  committing  specific 


crimes  In  circumstances  of  reiterated  threats 
or  attempts. ''■«  the  prohibition  against  ex- 
cessive ball  should  prevent  the  state  from 
similarly  restraining  individuals  simply  be- 
cause they  are  awaiting  trial  on  criminal 
charges.  p 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  gov- 
ernmental Interest  unrelated  to  the  integrity 
of  pending  proceedings  that  might  Justify 
singling  out  for  special  disabilities  those  per- 
sons charged  with  crime.  It  may  be  asserted 
that  this  group  is  more  likely,  as  a  class,  to 
pose  a  threat  of  future  criminal  behavior. 
Certainly,  however,  there  are  i>ersons  not 
charged  with  any  crime  who  give  every  indi- 
cation of  being  at  le;tst  as  dangerous  as 
anyone  awaiting  trial  on  a  pending  charge 
If  two  men  appear  equally  likely  to  commit 
a  violent  crime,  it  is  arbitrary  to  imprison 
the  man  who  is  about  to  be  tried  for  a  past 
offense  while  imposing  no  restraint  on  the 
man  who  Is  not  facing  trial.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  explain  why  a  man  subjected  to  preven- 
tive confinement  before  trial  should  sud- 
denly become  immune  to  such  detention 
upon  acquittal.  'When  a  preventively  de- 
tained defendant  has  been  acquitted,  either 
because  critical  evidence  against  him  was 
ruled  Inadmissible,  or  because  the  Jury 
failed  to  agree  or  found  a  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  his  guilt,  the  grounds  on  which  he 
was  imprisoned  before  trial  ordinarily  re- 
main unchanged.  There  may  still  be  a  "sub- 
stantial probability"  that  he  committed  the 
offense  charged,  and  whatever  reasons  pre- 
viously existed  for  thinking  him  likely  to 
commit  a  further  crime  are  as  valid  -.fter 
trial  as  before.  Yet  such  a  defendant  will 
be  released  under  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal, as  of  course  he  must  be.'""  because 
criminal  charges  are  no  longer  pending 
against  him.  A  system  so  organized  simply 
makes  no  sense.  The  only  bases  for  deten- 
tion that  can  rationally  be  said  to  arise  with 
a  criminal  charge  and  vanish  with  an  ac- 
quittal are  those  directly  related  to  the  de- 
mands of  Judicial  administration — a  risk  of 
flight,  witness  or  Jury  intimidation,  evi- 
dence destruction,  or  other  interference  with 
trial  '■- 

There  may  be  other  valid  reasons  for  pre- 
ventive detention,  such  as  convincing  evi- 
dence that  an  Individual  Is  uncontrollably 
dangerous,  or  repeated  attempts  or  threats 
to  perform  specific  criminal  acts.  But  the 
uncontrollably  dangerous  are  by  hypothesis 
undeterrable  and  should  not  be  tried  as 
criminals,  whereas  those  who  threaten  spe- 
cific crimes,  either  verbally  or  by  repeated  ef- 
forts, present  a  separate  problem  unrelated 
to  the  pendency  of  a  criminal  charge  and  not 
requiring  the  creation  of  sweeping  govern- 
mental authority  to  detain  for  generalized 
dangerousness.  Persons  awaiting  trial  should 
not  be  immune  to  whatever  lawful  proce- 
dures may  be  devised  to  deal  with  Indlvld- 
ttals  who  clearly  threaten  speclflc  crimes:'" 
but  to  carve  out  a  special  form  of  imprison- 
ment applicable  only  to  the  criminally  ac- 
cused and  yet  not  demanded  by  the  needs 
of  holding  a  trial  is  to  give  the  state  a  wholly 
unwarranted  power  over  those  It  chooses 
to  charge  with  crime,  a  power  that  the 
eighth  amendment  should  be  held  to  for- 
bid. 

CONCLITSION 

The  proposed  bill  violations  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  an  accusation  of  crime  should  not 
subject  any  man  to  imprisonment  unless 
the  government's  need  to  prosecute  him 
compels  Incarceration.  The  bill  creates  a 
regime  in  which  no  man  can  be  assured  that 
his  conduct,  however  lawful,  wlU  protect 
him  from  the  stigma  of  imprisonment  as  a 
probable  criminal.  Perplexed  by  the  accusa- 
tions this  bill  authorizes,  a  suspect  can  never 
fully  prove  them  false.  And  whenever  the 
sequel  to  a  successful  plea  Is  a  further 
crime,  the  pressure  to  expand  the  system 
mounts.  At  every  stage  of  its  growth.  Its 
calculated  sacrifice  of  Innocent  defendants 
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would  be  intolerable  even  If  it  could  promise 
a  sl:tnlftcant  reduction  in  crime.  The  great 
irony  is  that  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  "the 
enlightened  compromiser  In  a  pluralistic 
society,"'*"  has  offered  us  not  even  that.  He 
Vias  oifered  us  Instead  e.  pound  of  detention 
for  an  ounce  of  cure. 

foot:cote.s 
27  CoNC.  Q.  Weeklt  Rep.  238  (Feb.  7, 
li^eiJ)  The  proposal  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  19,  1970.  28  Cong.  Q. 
Weekly  Rei-  847  iMar.  27.  1970),  as  part  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Crimli.al  Procedure  Act  of  1970.  H.R.  16196, 
91st  Cong,  2d  Sess.  §s  23-1321  to  1331  (1970). 
The  text  of  the  proposal  appears  in  Congres- 
sioN.\L  Record,  vol.  115.  pt.  14,  p.  19261.  The 
Senate's  DC.  crime  bill  did  not  provide  for 
rireveiuive  detention,  see  28  Cong.  Q.  'Weekly 
Rep  848.  849  ( Mar.  27.  1970) .  and  the  bills  are 
now  t>efore  a  conference  committee,  see  'Wash. 
Post.  Apr.  13,  1970.  at  1,  cul.  3.  The  Adminis- 
Tiitiwii  is  also  apparently  interested  in  the 
proposal  of  Dr.  .\rnold  Hutschnecker  for  the 
ideiitificatiun.  compulsory  "treatment"  and 
prt'\entive  incarceration  of  children  wl^.o 
evidence  criminal  tendencies.  See  TiiWE,  Apr. 
20.  1970,  at  8. 

■'  Mitchell.  Bail  Reform  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalttp  of  Pretrial  Detention.  55  Va.  L.  Rev. 
1223  (1969)    (hereinafter  cited  as  Mitchell]. 

'Only  5  9  of  all  persons  indicted  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
cf  Columbia  In  1968  allegedly  committed  an 
cSense  while  on  bail  awaiting  another  charge. 
Judicial  Council  Committf.e  to  Study  thc 
Oper.*tio-'!  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  in  the 
District  of  roLVMBiA.  Report  19  (May  1969) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Report  of  the  Judicial 
Council  CommittfeI.  Less  than  9.2'"^  of  all 
defendants  released  between  arrest  and  trial 
through  the  D.C.  Bail  Project  during  the  2'; 
years  of  its  operation  were  charged  with  com- 
mitting offenses  (including  ♦^he  most  trivial) 
during  the  period  of  release.  Of  these  charges. 
35  4^  had  been  dismissed,  nolled,  ignored  by 
the  grand  Jury  or  inadequately  proven  at 
trial  as  of  July  1.  1966.  leav'r.g  a  conviction 
rate  of  under  6'.  .  Bail  Reform  in-  the  Na- 
tion's Capital:  Final  Report  of  the  D.C. 
Bail  Pp.oject  44  (1966) .  A  study  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  found 
that  7  5'".  of  f.ll  persons  released  while  await- 
ing trial  on  felonv  charges  were  arrested  and 
held  for  grand  Jury  action  for  other  offenses 
allegedly  committed  prior  to  trial.  Presi- 
DFis'T's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia.  Report  515  (1966).  but 
only  45""  of  the  defendant,s  studied  were 
arrested  for  crimes  of  ac'ual  or  t^otential 
violence. /d.  at  931. 

The  Attorney  General  attempts  to  paint  a 
more  serious  picture  with  respect  to  a  single 
offense  bv  pointing  out  that  "of  557  persons 
indicted  for  robbery  in  1968  [in  the  District 
of  Col'.imbial.  70  1  percent  of  the  persor^s 
released  prior  to  trial  were  rearrested  while 
on  t:ail."  Mitchell,  siir)ra  note  2.  at  1236.  The 
.Attorne'-  General  falls  to  not^.  however,  that 
thp  report  he  cites  contains,  after  the  quoted 
figure,  a  footnote  staging  that  five  of  its 
eleven  authors  found  "little  probative  value 
in  a  figure  which  measures  only  rearrests 
without  regard  to  conviction  or  acqui^^tal. 
.  .  ."  Rfport  of  the  Judicial  Council  Com- 
mission, .■■upra.  at  20  r.2  Moreover,  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  does  not  require  pny 
indictment  as  a  prerequisite  to  preventive 
detention.  Chief  Judge  Greene  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
has  cautioned  that  studies  that  compare  (a) 
the  number  of  persons  arrested  while  on  bail 
to  (b)  the  number  of  persons  originally  in- 
dicted greatly  Inflate  the  relevant  ratio,  which 
is  that  between  (a)  the  number  arrested 
while  on  ball  and  (b)  the  total  number 
originally  arrested.  Hearings  on  Amendments 
fo  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  Before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary.' 9ist  Cong., 


1st  Se.'^s  42  ( 1969  i  (testimony  of  Chief  Judge 
Harold  H.  Greene)  ihereinnfter  cited  as  1969 
Hearings].  Chief  Judge  Greene  doubted  that 
such  a  "study  really  shows  anything  much 
beyond  what  the  .".tithcr  .  .  .  was  looking 
lor."  M. 

•  All  the  figures  cited  in  note  3,  supra,  could 
be  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  present 
magnitude,  if  only  the  time  lag  between 
arrest  and  trial  could  be  held  to  under  60 
days,  quite  ^pr  li  from  the  fiirf.:e'.  rcd'^c- 
tions  In  pretrial  crime  that  could  be  achieved 
by  closer  supervision  and  additional  penal- 
ties. See  Rehdrt  or  the  Jttdical  Coxtncil 
Committee,  .stftorc  note  3.  at  23:  19G9  Hear- 
Tng<:.  aiipra  no^e3.  at  2'J -23  'testimony  of 
Judge  George  L.  Ifcirt.  Jr.);  McCartl  y,  Prac- 
Tu-ul  Ke.^i  Its  of  Bail  P.efoim.  29  F::i'.  Pro- 
PATION  10,  12  (Sept.  1965^*  Note.  Preventive 
Detention  Before  Trial,  79  Hai?v  L.  Riv.  1439, 
1508  (19G6). 

'■  It  is  -.vldely  acknowiedged  that  bail  de- 
termin.itions  are  Irequently  influenced,  how- 
ever liiegitimateiy.  by  on  iinartlcuUted  de- 
sire to  imprison  pirticul.ir  defendants  to 
prevent  them  from  comm.tting  crim-'s  belore 
trial.  .Sec.  e.g.,  .ABA  Project  on  Minimu.m 
Sta.nda.^.d.s  for  C.'.I:.^:-.'^L  Justice:   St.\nd\r»  s 

P.ELATI.NG  TO  PRFTRI.AL  RELEASE  G    -Tent,  Dr.if  t . 

Mar.  1968)  (hereinafter  cited  as  .\BA  Stand-, 
.^r.DS  Repori  j:  Pro(:f.edincs  of  the  National 
Confercnte  on  B.ml  and  Criminal  Justice 
151  (April  1965  I ;  Foote.  Civipclhng  Appca-- 
ance  in  Court:  Administration  of  Bail  in 
Philadelphia,  102  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1031.  1083^43 
(1954 1.  People  V.  Mfciville,  -0  Crim.  I.'^^ep, 
2442  iN.Y.  County  Crlm.  Ct..  Mar.  11,  1970i. 
is  the  only  case  to  recognize  preventive  de- 
tention explicitly  as  a  ground  for  denial  of 
bail  prior  to  tri.il  Bringing  'he  .''tav  ro--a 
practice  to  the  'surface,  the  court  declared 
that  "bail  may  toe  denied  for  two  reasons. 
First,  where  It  is  rea.';onable  to  assume  that 
tiie  defendant  will  flee  the  Jurisdiction  and 
avoid  trial  if  admitted  to  ball  Secondly,  If 
his  release  on  bail  poses  a  th'eat  to  the  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  the  community." 
Id.  at  2443. 

The  sub  ro''a  approach  has  generated  much 
dis.satlrilactlon.  not  least  because  it  has  en- 
Joyed  no  conspicuous  success  m  detaining 
the  right  indi-.iduals.  Sec.  e.g..  1^69  He<ir- 
:ngs,  supra  note  3.  at  69-71  (tes'imonv  o.' 
Bruce  D.  Bcaudm.  Director.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bail  .Agency),  comparing  the  pretrial 
conduct  'pretrial  offense  rate  of  8'.)  of 
the  defendants  released  by  a  judge  who 
g.we  great  weig'nt  to  the  risk  of  crjine  ;n 
his  release  dcci.?ions,  ar.d  therefore  detained 
51  :  of  all  defendants,  with  the  pi  Ctrl  al 
conduct  'pretrial  offense  rate  of  9';)  of 
the  defendants  released  by  a  judge  who  re- 
g.rded  the  risk  of  future  crime  as  essen- 
tially iminateriaj.  and  theref'ore  det..'ned  un- 
der 21 "  of  all  deiendi-.ntE. 

"  There  is  no  basis  for  the  assumption  that 
bringing  dangerousness  to  the  surface  as  a 
criterion  for  pretrial  detention  would  sig- 
n..icant;v  improve  t"ne  predictive  .ocrrurni- 
a:'Ce  of  the  judges  administering  the  ^yitem. 
Although  dangerous.ietb  has  always  been  rec- 
of,nized  ac  a  legitimate  basis  for  denying 
bail  on  appeal,  .-re,  e.g..  C;^.rbc  v  United 
Stat?s.  82  r,.  ct.  662.  666  iDouslas.  C.rcuit 
Justice.  1962)  (dictum):  Leigh  v.  United 
States,  82  S.  Ct.  994,  996  CWarren,  Circuit 
Jtistice.  1962'  (dictum):  Hni-ford  v.  Unit- 
ed States,  353  F  2d  853  DC.  Cir.  :')65j; 
United  States  v.  'Wilson.  257  F.  2d  795  (2d  CIr. 
1958.:  18  U.S.C.  §3148  i  Supp  IV.  1969), 
the  fact  that  the  real  reasons  for  detention 
pending  appeal  have  been  candidlv  exposed 
and  subject  to  appellate  review  has  not  made 
judicial  predictions  of  dangerousness  after 
conviction  any  mere  accurate  th:-n  surh  pre- 
dictions liefore  trial.  On  the  contrary.  It  ap- 
pears that  Judges  release  a  significantly  high- 
er percentage  of  bad  risks  on  appeal,  where 
the  recidivism  rate  for  defendants  en  ball 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  roughly  15'  , 
than  they  do  before  trial,  where  the  rate  Is 


under  0'%.  See  1969  Hearings,  supra  note  3. 
at  81  'testimony  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ty- 
dlngs).  A  similar  phenomenon  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  juvenile  field,  where  a  recid- 
ivirm  rate  of  11  t  persists  despite  an  open- 
ly recognized  Judicial  authority  to  detain 
for  dangerousness  Sec  1969  H':arings,  ^npra 
note  3,  at  131  (testimony  of  Mrs.  Patricia 
M.  'Wald)  Openness  and  candor  mtiy  be  de- 
sirable, but  they  will  not  turn  Judges  Into 
prophets 

■  The  apprehensions  of  these  groups  were 
hardly  alleviated  by  the  recent  decision  of 
District  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  to  Imprison 
the  Chicago  Seven  pending  appeal  of  their 
convictions  for  crossing  state  lines  with  in- 
tent to  incite  a  riot.  Explaining  his  denial  of 
their  motion  for  bail.  Judge  Hoffman  rea- 
soned that  the  defendants,  if  released,  might 
continue  the  sens  of  political  activities  for 
which  they  had  been  tried,  and  that  the 
resulting  "danger  to  .  .  the  communltv." 
18  US.C  §  3148  (Supp.  IV.  1969),  warranted 
the  denial  of  ball  as  they  pursued  their  ap- 
peals, even  though  one  of  the  major  ques- 
tions on  appeal  would  be  the  constltutlon- 
alltv  of  pun;?hing  the  very  conduct  at  Issue. 
But  see  Roth  v.  United  States.  77  S.  Ct  17.  19 
'Harlaii.  Circuit  Ju.stlce.  1956 1  (when  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  is  at  issue,  the 
likelihood  that  a  defendant  might  continue 
to  violate  it  if  released  cannot  be  used  to 
justify  Ills  Imprisonment  pending  appeal): 
rf.  Carbo  v.  United  States.  82  St.  Ct.  662,  667 
(Douglas  Circuit  Justice.  1962 1  (dictum). 
The  Seventh  Circuit  C'^urt  of  Apf>eals  lat-er 
reversed  Judge  Hoffman's  ruling.  NY.  Times, 
Mar.  1.  1970.  at  1.  col.  5.  but  the  Justice  De- 
partment's willingness  to  press  Hoffman's 
position  is  dlfltcult  to  ignore  in  any  assess- 
ment of  how  the  Administration  might  em- 
ploy the  pcwer  the  proposed  bill  would  comer. 

*  See  'ext  at  notes  71.  95  infra. 

*  Mitchell,  supra  note  2.  at  1235.  1237 
'"L.  Carroll.  Through  the  Looking  Glass 

88  (Harper  A:  Bros.  ed.  1902). 

"  Mitchell,  supra  note  2,  at  1232  (footnote 
omitted) . 

"Mitchell.    Wiretapping  and   Pretrial   De- 
tention— Balancing  the  Rights  of  the  Indi-        * 
vidual  with  the  Rights  of  Society,  53  J.  Am. 
JUD.  Soc'v  188  (19691.  ^ 

-  Id. 

'Mitchell,  supra  note  2.  at  1225-30,  1232- 
36,  1240-41. 

'■Id.  at  1225.  1227.  1232,  1235-36,  1240 

"■  Scr.  e.g..  1969  Hearings,  supra  note  3.  at 
86  (te.'^tlmony  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tyd- 
!ngs);  Address  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  G  Klelndlenst,  "Tlie  Case  for  Pre- 
trial Detention."  Mld-'Winter  Meeting  of  the 
.Ameriran  Trial  Lawyer's  Association.  Free- 
port.  Grand  Bahama  Island.  Jan.  30,  1970,  at 
26:  Addrers  by  Daniel  J  Freed  thi-n  Aclng 
Directcr  of  the  United  States  Of^ce  of  Crim- 
inal Justice.  Institute  on  the  Operation  of 
Pretrial  Releasp  Projects.  New  York  City.  Oct. 
14.  1965, 

'•  Mitchell,  supra  note  2.  at  1225:  cf.  People 
V  Melville.  6  Cbim.  L.  Rep.  2442  (N.T.  County 
Crlm- Ct..  Mar.  11.  1970). 

''The  underlying  motive  for  denying  ball 
In  the  prescribed  type  of  capital  offenses 
Is  to  assure  the  acctiscd's  presence  at  trial. 
In  a  choice  between  hazarding  his  life  before 
a  jury  and  forfeiting  his  or  his  sureties' 
property,  the  fr.Tmers  of  the  Con.'titution 
obviously  reacted  to  man's  undoubted  urge 
to  prefer  the  latter. 

State  v.  Konigsberg,  33  N.J.  36'rT«373.  16^  A.2d 
740. 743  ( 1960) .  \ 

"•Mitchell,  supra  note  2.  at  l8Wrrfo*Uiote 
omitted ) . 

»Ch.9,Stat.  112. 

^  Mlt<:he!I.  supra  note  2.  at  1226  n  17 

■-■'  Id.at  1228-29  n.24. 

»  Id.  at  1230. 

■^  Id.  at  1236. 

^-  Id.  at  1233-34.  1241. 

-"See  P  Bricgs  &  R  "Wirt.  Prediction, 
Juvenile      Delinquency.       Rese.*roh      and 
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TiiECRY  170  (1965);  S.  Glueck  &  E.  Gli£ck. 
Predicting  Delinquency  and  Crime  (1959): 
Wirt  A:  BrlBgs,  The  Efficacy  of  Ten  of  the 
Glurck'i'  Prrdictors,  50  J.  Crim.  L.C.  &  PS. 
478  ( 1960  I .  Tlicre  Is  serloiis  sliepticism.  how- 
ever, about  the  abilUv  lo  predict  dangerous- 
ncso,  and  sizable  empirical  data  suggest  the 
Inadequacy  of  available  techniques,  Sre 
Llvermore.  Malmqulst  &  Meehl.  On  the  Jiis- 
tifiLat'ons  for  Civil  Commitment.  117  U.  Pa. 
L  Rev.  75,  77  (1968):  Sawyer,  Mca.iuretnent 
and  Prediction.  Clnitcal  and  Statistical.  66 
PsvCH.  Bill.   178   (1966». 

■Minnesota    ex    rel.    Pearson    v.    Probate 
Court.  309  U.S    270,  273   (1940). 

-^Id.  See  In  re  Williams.  157  F.  Supp.  871, 
876  (D.D.C  ),  aff'd  per  curiam.  252  F.  2d  629 
(DC.  Cir.  19581.  relied  on  by  Goidstein  Sc 
Ka.lz.  DangeroH^nefts  and  Mental  Illness.  70 
Yale  L.J.  225.  237-38  i  I960) ,  for  the  proposi- 
tion that,  a.s  ii  matter  of  due  process,  only 
an  individuals  lllne.ss  can  Justify  a  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  predicated  on  potential 
dangerousiU's.s. 

-Chief  Justice,  then  Judge.  Burger,  con- 
curring la  Blocker  v.  United  States.  283  F.  2d 
853.  865  (DC.  Cir.  1961),  expressed  the  mat- 
ter t'lusly: 

"While  philosophers,  theologians,  .sc.en- 
tists  and  lawyers  have  debated  for  centuries 
whether  such  a  thing  as  "free  will"  really 
e.xist.s,  society  and  the  law  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter  We  must  proceed,  until  a  firm 
alternative  is  available,  on  the  scientlficallv 
unprovable  assumption  that  human  bein-s 
make  choices  in  the  regulation  of  their  con- 
duct and  that  tliey  are  influenced  by  s(3ciety"s 
standards  as  well  as  by  personal  standards." 

'This  Article  describes  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  treatment  of  detained  de- 
fendant.s  &a  "punishment."  for  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  community  condemnation  rather 
than  any  necessarily  retributive  purpose  t'.-.a; 
characterizes  a  particular  di.srtbillty  as  pun- 
ishment As  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  strik- 
ing down  Congress'  attempt  to  prohibit 
Communists  from  holding  union  officp: 

"It  would  he  archaic  to  limit  the  definition 
of  "punLshment"  to  "retribution."  Punish- 
ment serves  several  purposes:  r?tributive. 
rehabilitative.  deterrent--&nd  preventive' 
One  of  t!ie  reasons  society  imprisons  these 
convicted  of  crimes  is  to  keep  tliem  from 
Innicting  future  harm,  but  that  does  not 
make  Impri.sonment  any  the  less  punish- 
ment." 

United  States  v.  Brown,  381  U.S.  437,  458 
(1965).  See  also  Hart,  The  Aims  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law,  23  Law  ,t  Co.niemp.  Prob  401 
(19581. 

'•  A  preventive  purpose  is  evident  In  the 
substantive  defini-.iL.ns  of  many  offenses  "so 
defined  tl^t  their  commission  does  not  rest 
on  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  the  evil  that  is 
the  object  of  the  law  to  prevent."  Model 
Penal  Code  ar*  V.  Comment  24  (Tent.  Draft 
No  10.  1960)  A  similar  purpose  is  at  work  in 
criminal  legislation  penalizing  recidivists 
more  heavily  than  first  offenders.  See  Note 
Court  Treatment  of  Gene  al  Rci-idivist  Stat- 
ute.<.  48  Coi.UM.  L.  Rev.  238  (1948).  And.  as 
Black.stone  put  it.  "|l]f  we  consider  all  .  .  . 
punl.shment*  m  a  lart;e  and  extended  view, 
we  shall  lind  them  'all  rather  calculated  to 
prevent    future  crimes   than   to  expiate  the 

past  "       4       W         BLACKaTONE.       CO.MMENTARIES 

•251-52 

'^aCiir   l.c   1 

'"Confirmation  of  Magna  Charta  28  Edw 
3.  c   1  (  1354). 

'The  Petition  of  Rights  emerged  from  the 
Parli.Lmentary  debates  that  followed  the  deci- 
sion in  Darnel's  Ca.se.  3  How.  St  Tr  1  i  1627) 
(the  delates- appear  Immedlatelv  following 
Id  at  59-234  (1628).  where  the  king's  Beach 
had  denied  pretrial  release  to  five  knights 
conunltted  by  command  of  Charles  I.  The 
Judges  had  accepted  the  Attorney  General's 
argument  that  only  imprisonment  pursuant 
to  final  prosecution  must  be  by    'due  process 


of  law  "  within  the  meaning  of  Magna  Charta. 
The  argument  of  Lord  Coke  prevailed  in  Par- 
liament, however,  and  It  was  resolved  that 
henceforth  "no  freeman  in  any  such  manner 
.  .  .  Ishall)  be  Imprisoned  or  detained."  Id. 
at  224.  'X.  Thus  the  period  between  arrest 
and  trial,  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  long  recognized  as  "perhape  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  proceedings." 
Powell  v.  Alabama,  287  U.S.  45.  57  (1932), 
came  within  the  purview  of  the  Great 
Charter.  Pretrial  liberty  could  no  longer  be 
denied  without  "due  process  of  law." 
'  Mitchell,  supra  note  2,  at  1235. 

'■'■  H.R.  16196.  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  §  23-1322 
(ai   (1970). 

••  See  note  7  siipra. 

'"  Mitchell,  supra  note  2.  at  1239. 

"•'  Whether  the  procedures  established  by 
the  proposed  legislation  are  constitutionally 
deficient  In  other  respects,  cf.  In  re  Gault, 
387  U.S.  1  (1967);  Specht  v.  Patterson.  386 
U.S.  635.  610  (1967),  Is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  Article. 

'H.R.  16196,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  5  23-1322 
(b)(2)(C)   (1970). 

"Id.  §  23-1322(a)  (3). 

*  United  Slates  v.  Alston,  420  F.2d  176.  180 
(DC.  Cir.  1969).  See  note  30  supra. 

"  ABA  Standards  Report,  supra  note  5,  at 
68. 

"  H.R.  16196,  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  |  23-1323 
(1970). 

'■/d.  S  23-1322(a)  (2)  (11). 

'■■Id.  5  23-1322(a)  (2)  (1). 

'"  Id.  i:  23-1331(4). 

"Id.  §  23-1322(a)(l). 

"Id.   i  23-1331(3). 

^■'Mitchell,  supra  note  2,  at   1236. 

"  J.  DeWitt.  Final  Report.  Japanese  Evac- 
uation From  the  West  Coast.  1942,  at  34 
(1943.  released  1944). 

■-'  L.  Carroll,  Alice's  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland 182   (MacMlUan  &  Co.  ed.  1866). 

■■'Mitchell,  supra  note  2,  at  1235. 

■'  See  ABA  Standards  Report,  supra  note  5, 
at  2-3. 

■"■H.R.  16196.  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  «  13-1321 
(h)i2)    (1970). 

■•"  Id. 

"Id.  §23-1321(h)(l). 

■•'18  U.S.C.  (Supp.  IV,  1969),  amending  18 
U.S.C.  5  3568  (1964). 

■■'See  generally  Frankel.  Preventive  Re- 
straints and  Just  Compensation:  Toward  a 
Sanction  Law  of  the  Future.  78  Yale  L  J  229 
256-67   (1968). 

""  Dershowitz,  Preventive  Detention:  Social 
Threat.  Trlal.  Dec. -Jan.  1969-70,  at  22.  24. 
See  al.'io  1969  Hearings,  sxtpra  note  3.  at  174, 
referring  to  the  "constitutional  ratio"  of  er- 
roneous to  correct  confinements. 

'•  Mitchell,    supra    note    2,    at    1242. 

''  Dershowltz,  supra  note  60,  at  22 

''  Id. 

•Hale  remarked  that  five  guilty  men 
should  be  acquitted  before  one  innocent  man 
is  convicted.  2  M  Hale.  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
•289  (1694).  Blackstone  raised  the  ratio  to 
ten  to  one.  4  W.  Blackstone.  Commentaries 
•  358.  Others  have  favored  still  higher  ratios. 
See  generally  G.  Williams.  Proof  of  GriLT 
186-90  (3ded.  1963). 

-The  distinction  between  these  two  out- 
comes is  in  some  ways  related  to  a  distinction 
that  has  received  attention  with  respect  to 
"the  apparent  anomoly  that  we  are  prepared 
to  expand  far  greater  resources  in  saving  the 
lives  of  known  persons  in  present  peril  [eg  . 
a  few  men  trapped  !n  a  mine  shaft],  than 
we  are  prepared  to  devote  to  measures  that 
will  avert  future  dangers  to  persons  perhaps 
unkown  or  not  yet  even  In  existence" 
Fried.  The  Value  of  Life.  82  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1415.  1416  (1969).  In  the  setting  of  the  crim- 
inal trial,  the  analagous  proposition  would  be 
that  we  try  harder  to  avoid  the  punishment 
of  a  particular  innocent  defendant  in  visible 
peril  of  imminent  erroneous  conviction  than 
we  do  to  avert  future  dangers  to  lnn(X!ent 
persons  generally.  Including  prospective  de- 


fendants as  well  as  prospective  victims  of 
crime.  Even  if  one  accepts  Professor  Fried's 
conclusion  that  a  preference  for  allocatine 
life-saving  resources  to  known  persons  in 
present  peril  can  only  be  Justified  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  in  fact  maximizes  total  lives 
saved  In  the  long  run  (discounting  future 
lives  as  appropriate  in  lieht  of  incrpaiinr-  vi~. 
certainty),  one  must  be  wary  of  applying  in 
the  present  context  Professor  Fried's  rejec- 
tion of  the  argument  "that  in  showinc  some 
preference  in  the  case  of  the  person  in  im- 
mediate peril,  we  demonstrate  the  value  we 
place  on  human  life."  Id.  at  1425.  Sec  Cala- 
bresl.  Reflections  on  Medical  Experimenta- 
tion m  Humans,  Daedalus  387  (Spring  1969 1: 
Schelling.  The  Life  You  Save  May  Be  Your 
Own.  In  Problems  in  Public  Expenditure 
Analysis  127-62  (SB.  Chase  ed.  1968) 

Professor  Fried's  view  is  that  one  cannot 
justify  as  symbolizing  the  concern  for  hu- 
man life  a  strategy  that  does  le.ss  than  it 
might  to  maximize  live*  saved  or  stjends  more 
on  human  life  than  it  is  in  fact  worth  in  rela- 
tion to  other  values.  Fried,  stipra.  at  1425 
But  at  least  in  the  context  of  a  criminal  trial. 
one  can  justify  some  such  strategy.  If  a  refus- 
al to  convict  in  the  face  of  visible  unrenalntv 
subjects  a  few  more  innocent  individuals  to 
injury  in  the  long  run  than  would  a  more 
tough-minded  attitude  toward  crimina! 
trials,  the  great  virtue,  of  such  a  refusal  :s 
that  it  reinforces  society's  ability  to  resis- 
the  temptation  to  treat  innocent  indivicuilf 
as  ultimately  expendible  when  the  'total 
good"  can  be  enhanced  by  their  sacrificp— 
the  sort  of  treatment  that  transgresses  first 
principles  of  mutual  respect  and  comnir;:! 
humanity.  .■\nd  if  a  refusal  to  run  a  calcu- 
l.ited  risk  of  punishing  an  indivij'uil  whose 
auilt  seems  in  doubt  costs  society  more  'haii 
the  liberty  of  innocent  men  is  in  fact  "worth 
in  some  objective  sense,  one  canmt  ignore 
the  problem  of  the  typical,  imperceptive  ob- 
server who  will  regard  a  visible  decision  to 
condemn  in  the  face  of  such  doubt  as  a  lesser, 
that  the  sacnlice  of  an  innocent  man  is  net 
so  serious  a  matter,  however  clearly  he  may 
be  told  th.it  a  strategy  of  minimizing  t.tft; 
inuiries  lo  the  innocent  is  in  fact  being 
pursued. 

■*'  The  misleading  tendency  to  regard  the 
concept  of  "guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt"  as  an  inarticulate  effort  to  express 
an  essentially  mathematical  measure  of  how 
many  innocent  men  we  are  willing  to  con- 
vict, see.  eg.,  Flnkelsteln  &  Falrley.  A 
Bayesian  Approach  to  Identification  Evi- 
dence. 83  H.arv.  L.  Rev.  489,  504  (1970);  see 
also  Ashford  &  Rlsinger.  Presumptions.  As- 
sumptions, and  Due  Process  in  Criminal 
Cases:  A  Theoretical  Overview,  79  Yale  L.J. 
165.  183  (1969).  finds  Its  most  recent  and 
sophisticated  expression  in  several  attempts 
to  apply  to  the  factfinding  process  the  meth- 
ods of  an  emerging  field  known  as  statisti- 
cal decision  theory.  The  most  readable  ac- 
count of  the  basic  theory  Is  H.  Raiffa,  De- 
cision  ANALYSIS    (1968). 

Using  decision  theory,  a  number  of  legal 
scholars  have  tried  to  formulate  a  more 
rationale  model  of  the  criminal  trial  than 
the  less  formalized,  more  Intuitive  materials 
familiar  to  lawyers  seem  to  have  provided. 
Thev  propose  that  a  criminal  trial  can  use- 
fully be  viewed  as  analagous  to  any  process 
in  which  one  mtist  chose  between  two  or 
more  courses  of  action  on  the  basis  of  a 
bodv  cf  data  which  reduces,  but  does  not 
wholly  eliminate,  the  decision-maker's  un- 
certainty about  the  "true  state  of  the 
world."  and  about  the  consequences  In  that 
world  of  anv  chosen  strareev  of  conduct. 
See.  e.g..  CulUson.  Probability  Analysis  of 
Judicial  Factfinding:  A  Preliminary  Outline 
of  the  Subjective  Approach.  1969  Toledo  L. 
Rev.  538.  563-68:  Kaplan.  Decision  Theory 
and  the  Factfinding  Process,  20  Stan.  L.  Rev. 
1065.   1066-83    (1968). 

Building  on  this  model,  these  scholars 
suggest   that  the   rational  trier  would  vote 
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to  convict  (or  detain)  rather  than  acquit 
I  or  release)  whenever  the  '  expecef'  util- 
ity" of  the  former  action  would  exceed  the 

expected  utility"  of  the  latter,  much  as  a 
rational  gambler  would  prefer  the  bet  that 
would  maximize  his  expected  gains,  taking 
into  tccouiit  his  present  position,  his  needs 
and  his  attitudes  toward  risk.  Thus  the 
trier  would  first  decide  how  much  he  would 
like  or  dislike  each  of  the  four  possible  out- 
comes of  the  proceeding  (convicting  or  ac- 
quitting a  guilty  man.  convicting  or  acquit- 
ting an  innocent  man).  After  assigning 
quantitative  "utilities"  to  each  of  these 
four  outcomes,  the  trier  would  arrive  at  a 
measure  of  the  regret  he  would  feel  at  con- 
victing an  Innocent  man  (the  difference  be- 
tween the  utility  of  acquitting  him  and  the 
utility  of  convicting  him)  and  the  regret 
he  would  feel  at  acquitting  a  guilty  man 
(the  difference  between  the  utility  of  con- 
victing him  and  the  utility  of  acquitting 
him).  According  to  the  proposed  model,  the 
trier  would  then  convict  If  and  only  If  he 
regarded  the  probability  of  the  defendant's 
guilt  (P)  as  sufficiently  high  that  this  prob- 
ability, when  multiplied  by  the  trier  re- 
gret at  erroneous  acquittal,  would  yield  a 
product  exceeding  the  corresponding  prob- 
ability of  Innocence  (1-P)  multiplied  bv  the 
trier's  regret  at  erroneous  conviction. 

If  the  utility  of  convicting  a  guilty  man 
is  designated  U(C.G);  the  utility  of  con- 
victing  an  Innocent  man.  UfC.I):  the  utility 
of  acquitting  a  guilty  man,  UfA,G);  and 
the  utility  of  acquitting  an  Innocent  man, 
TJ(.\.I).  then  the  declsion-mnker  In  this 
model  would  prefer  conviction  to  acquittal 
if  and  only  If  P(U(C.G)— U(A.G)  )  exceeds 
(1-P)(U(A.I)— U(C,I)),  which  Is  the  cse 
If  and  only  If  p  exceeds  the  quotient. 


U(C,G)— U(A.G) 

i-i-U(A.iT^u7(^7. 

The  most  glaring  of  the  many  difficulties 
with  this  model  Is  Its  assumption  that  the 
decision-maker  should  have  some  fixed  at- 
titude toward  an  event  like  "convictiniz  an 
Innocent  man"  or  "acquitting  a  guilty 
man,''  events  that  cannot  be  evaluated  apart 
from  the  process  that  produces  them.  Fur- 
thermore, the  model  can  be  shown  to  posit 
the  wrong  decision-maker,  to  confuse  ends 
with  means,  and  to  Ignore  a  variety  of  cru- 
cial values.  These  and  related  problems  will 
be  explored  in  a  more  ext<>nsive  essay  by 
the  author  on  the  potentialities  and  dangers 
of  mathematical  methods  and  models  in  the 
trial  process. 

"See  acnerally  G.  Williams.  The  Proof  op 
Gun.T  154  1 2d  ed.  1958):  Pridman.  Standards 
ot  Proof,  33  Can.  B  Rev.  665.  670-72  (1955): 
McBaine.  Burden  of  Proof:  Degrees  of  Belief 
32  Calif.  L.  Rev.  242,  257-58,  264-68  (1944). 

"/n  re  Winship.  397  U.S    353  ,1970) 

'"  Id.  at  364. 

'"Id.  at  363-^4. 

"•  Id.  .-It  364. 

■■Id.  at  368.  quoting  Dorsen  fc  Rezneck,  In 
''(Gau't  and  the  Future  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
1  Family  L  Q.  No.  4.  at  26-27  ( 1967) 

^Id.  at  366.  quoting  Dorsen  &•  Rezneck. 
^upra  note  72.  at  26.  Although  Mr.  Justice 
Hjr.ans  concurring  opinion  did  stress  the 
impoEEibiiity  of  ever  acquiring  "unas.sallably 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  [in  fact)  hap- 
pened "  id.  at  370.  and  did  emphasize  the 
s.atistical  importance  of  the  reasonable 
aotibt  stand,ard  in  Influencing  "the  compara- 
-ve  frequency  of  [the]  two  types  of  erroneous 
outcomes."  id.  at  371  there  was  no  suggestion 
m  that  opinion,  and  certalnlv  none  in  Mr. 
Justice  Brennans  opinion  for  the  Court,  that 
oue  process  would  be  satisfied  by  a  standard 
.nat  directed  the  trier  to  convict  whenever 
the  evidence  was  such  that  sufficiently  few 
innocent  men  would  be  erroneously "  con- 
demned if  guilty  verdicts  were  returned  each 
time  the  evidence  seemed  as  strong. 
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■'  See  Wilson  v.  United  States.  232  US  563, 
569-70   (1914). 

""•Dworkin.  Morality  and  the  Law,  N.Y.  Rev. 
OF  Books.  Mav  22,  1969.  at  29,  33. 
-■Id. 

"  Eg  .  DC.  Code  Ann.  §  22-2902  (1967);  cf. 
Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann  ;;  2901.24  (Page  Supp. 
1969)  (a£.sault  with  Intent  to  commit  rob- 
bery I . 

■'•'E.g..  Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §41-1006  (1964) 
(possession  or  manufacture):  cf.  N.Y.  Penal 
La'w  §  265  05  (McKinney  1967)  (possession  of 
machine  gun  or  like  weapons  a  felonv). 

''E.g..    DC.    Code    Ann     §  22-104    ( 1967) : 
Mass.   Gen.   Laws  An.v.  ch.  279.   s  25    (1968i 
-"Dworkin.  supra  note  75,  at  33 
-1  H.R.  16196.  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  §  23-1322 
lb)    (1970). 

■■■See.  eg  .  Williams  v.  New  York,  337  US. 
241.  247-48  (1949). 

"Dworkin.  supra  note  75.  at  33. 
"»HR,  16196,  91st  Cong,  2d  Sess    s  23-1322 
(d) (2)    (1970), 
"•'•/d.  S  23-1322(b)  (2)  (C). 
"'Id.  H  23-1322(a)  ( 1 ),  23-1331 1  3) . 
'^  Id.  §  23-13221  a). 

"■"  Any  detained  person  is  entitled  to  be 
processed  under  the  bail  provisions  of  the 
new  act,  id.  §  23-1321,  "upon  the  expiration 
of  sixty  calendar  days,  unless  the  trial  .  .  . 
has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the  per- 
son.'' Id.  §  23-1322(d)  (2)  (A)  (emphasis 
added ) . 

-■Nothing   in  H.R.    16196   would   limit   the 
number  of  times  a  defendant  could  be  de- 
tained, apart  from  the  requirement  that  each 
charge  reflect  "a  substantial  probability  that 
the  person  committed  the  offense  for  which 
he  is  present  before  the  judicial  officer."  Id. 
§23-1322(b)  (2)  (C). 
■"'/d.  5i  23-1322(a)  (2)  (1) . -1331  (4  ) . 
•■'  F.  Kafka,  The  Trial  161    (W.  Mulr  &  E. 
Muir  transl.  1957). 
'-Id. 

»"  Mitchell,  ,5iipra  note  2,  at  1238. 
'■'*  Such  evidence  was  present  in  the  case  of 
a  Texas  defendant  who.  while  under  indict- 
ment on  at  least  eight  offenses  and  out  on 
bail,  had  not  only  threatened  to  kill  a  num- 
ber of  people  but  had  shown  his  sincerity  by 
shooting  one  in  the  eye  and  another  in  the 
back.  Jailed  because  he  was  unable  to  raise 
a  $35,000  peace  bond,  see  text  at  notes  136- 
37  infra,  he  challenged  the  bond  as  exces- 
sive. Rejecting  his  claim,  the  appellatt-  cjurt 
recounted  the  story  told  by  one  lady  to  the 
trial  judge.  The  lady  had  described  the  ac- 
cused's threat  to  kill  her  and  his  behavior  in 
firing  upon  several  people  in  her  home.  Her 
equanimity  was  truly  remarkable:  "I  didn't 
take  It  he  meant  he  was  going  to  kill  me." 
she  explained,  "until  he  threw  the  bomb  in 
my  window."  Ex  parte  Whatley.  136  Tex. 
Crim.  144.  146,  124  S.W.2d  357.  358  1 103"  ,  . 

■■'■  See  H.  Packer,  The  Limits  of  the  Crim- 
inal Sanction  73-102  (1968).  See  also  H.L.A. 
Hart.     Punishment     and     Responsibility: 

ESSAY.'i    I.N-    THE    PHILO.IOPHY    OF    L.V\\     23.    ■■~ 

181-83  (1968). 

■•    370  U.S.  660  ( 1962  i . 
•■"  Id.  at  666-67. 

"■  L.  Fuller,  The  Moraltty  of  Law  105 
(1964).  The  Supreme  Court's  recent  refusal 
to  extend  Robinson  to  the  case  of  a  chronic 
alcoholic  convicted  of  public  intoxication 
i^ested  on  an  explicit  recognition  that  Rob- 
inson implies  not  a  broad  immunity  to  pun- 
ishment for  disease-based  behavior  but  sin.- 
ply  a  limitation  of  criminal  penalties  to 
overt  conduct  which  society  has  an  Interest 
in  preventing  and  which  a  specific  law  has 
prohibited.  See  Powell  v.  Texas.  392  US.  514, 
533  (1968)  (Marshall,  J);  id.  at  542-44 
(Black,  J.,  concurring).  See  generally  Finga- 
rette.  The  Period  of  Powell:  In  Search  of  a 
Factual  Foundation  for  the  ''Disease  Concept 
of  Alcoholism."  83  Harv.  L.  Rev.  793  ( 1970 ) . 

"-•306  U.S.  451  (1939). 

i*'/d.  at  452. 

■"  Id.  at  453. 

>"=««*.  at  458:  ef.  Stoutenburgh  v.  Frazler. 


16  App.  DC.  229  (D.C.  Cir.  1900)  (invalidat- 
ing a  law  m.iking  it  a  crime  to  be  a  "suspi- 
cious person").  Sec  also  Ricks  v.  District  of 
C  iumbia.  414  F.  2d  1097  (DC.  Cir.  1968)  (in- 
validating a  vagrancy  statute  as  Impermls- 
-■^ibly  vague ) . 

■  '  See  note  29  supra. 
'"*  See  text  at  note  94  supra. 
-  '■  Cf.  United  States  v.  Melville,  306  F.  Supp. 
124  (S.D.N.Y.  1969).  The  routine  denial  of 
bail  in  capital  cases,  for  example,  has  re- 
flected a  ■w.-illingness  to  infer  risk  of  flight 
from  the  possibility  of  a  death  sentence  with- 
out any  further  evidence  about  the  defend- 
ant's background  or  previous  conduct.  See 
text  at  notes  16-24  supra. 

""United  States  v.  Brown.  381  U.S.  437  454 
(1965). 

'"f  "Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  inflicted."  U.S.  Const. 
amend.  'V'lII. 

■-This  interest  :.'•  recognized  a.^  so  compel- 
ling that  bail  probably  cannot  be  deemed  ex- 
cessive simply  because  it  exceeds  the  financial 
ability  of  the  accused,  s6  long  as  no  lesser 
amount  could  reasonably  assure  his  presence 
at  trial.  See  stack  v.  Boyle.  342  US  1.  10 
(1951)  (Jackon,  J.,  concurring):  Whit*  v. 
United  States,  330  F  2d  811,  814  (8th  Cir  ) , 
cert,  denied.  379  US,  855  (1964);  United 
States  v.  Hinton  238  F.  Supp  230  (DDC. 
1965). 

■■'"  See  text  at  notes  15-24  supra. 
'•"1  Annals  of  Cong.  754  (1789)   (remarks 
of  Representative  Llvermore). 

-"Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  5  33ib),  1 
S'at.  91:  "lUJpon  all  arrests  in  criminal 
cases,  ball  shall  be  admitted,  except  where 
'he  punishment  may  be  death.  .  "  The  rule 
has  long  been  embodied  in  Fed.  R.  Crim.  P. 
46)a)(l):  "A  person  arrested  for  an  offense 
not  punishable  bv  death  shall  be  admitted  to 
ball." 

■■•=  An  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the 
Territory-  of  the  United  States  North-West  of 
the  River  Ohio,  enacted  July  13,  1787.  pro- 
vided in  article  II  that  "all  persons  shall  be 
billable,  unless  for  capital  offenses,  w-here 
the  proof  shall  be  evident,  or  the  presump- 
tion great:  all  fines  shall  be  moderate;  and 
no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  shall  be  in- 
flicted." 

'■^"18.  No  mans  person  shall  be  restrained 
or  imprisoned  by  any  Authority  whatsoever, 
before  the  law  hath  sentenced  him  thereto,  if 
he  can  put  in  sufficient  securltie.  bayle  or 
mainprise,  for  his  appearance,  and  good  be- 
haviour in  the  meane  time,  unlesse  it  be  In 
Crimes  Capital,  and  Contempts  in  open 
Court,  and  in  such  cases  where  some  expresse 
act  of  Court  doth  allow  it."  Colonial  Laws 
OF  Mass.  37  (Whitmoreed.  1889) 

'■"The  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights,  In 
clause  9.  adopted  verbatim  the  standard  of 
the  English  Bill  of  Rights.  See  note  115  infra. 
■•■  1  W.  &  M.,  c.  36.  .5  10.  at  69  ("Excessive 
bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  / 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish-  jt 
ments  inflicted"). 

■For  a  pcr.suasive  .suggestion  that  the  dif- 
ference In  phraseology  between  the  excessive 
imil  clause  of  the  eighth  amendment  and  the 
right  to  ball  embodied  in  federal  statute  was 
entirely  accidental,  see  F(X)te.  The  Camming 
Constitutional  Crisis  m  Bail:  I,  113  U.  Pa. 
L.  Rev.  959,  971-79.  982-89  1 1965  i . 

'  ■  See.  e.g  .  Trimble  v.  Stone.  187  F.  Supp. 
483.  484  (D.D.C.  1960  i .  See  also  United  States 
V.  Motlow,  10  F.2d  657.  659  1 7th  Cir  1926) 
(dictum);  Dye  v.  Cox,  125  F.  Supp  714.  715 
(E.D.  Va.  1954);  United  States  v.  Fah  Chung. 
132  F.  109.  110  (SD.  Ga  1904 1  (dictum); 
Foote,  supra  note  116,  at  965-89. 

■•See.  e.g.  Carlson  v.  Landon,  342  U.S. 
524.  545--t6  (1952i  ( dictum  i:  Mastrian  v. 
Hedman.  326  F.2d  708,  710-11.  (8th  Cir.) 
(dictum),  cert,  denied.  376  US  965  (1964); 
People  ex  rel.  Shapiro  v.  Keef>er  of  City 
Prison,  290  NT    393.  397-98,  49   N  E.2d  498. 
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600  (1943  I ;  Vanderford  v.  Brand,  126  Ga.  67, 
69.  54  S.E.  822.  823   (1906)    (dictum). 

-* Mitchell,  supra  note  2.  at  1224. 

'■■"'See  text  at  notes  138-56  infra. 

'•'  Mitchell,  supra  note  2,  at  1230. 

"-/d.  at  1224,  1230. 

'-'See  Foote.  supra  note  116.  at  969. 

'■>  Id    &  n46 

1^  Mitchell,  supra  note  2,  at  1225-30. 

'=•'  W.  at  1225. 

'--  Id. 

'-"See  text  r.t  notes  14-24  supra. 

••'  A.  HiCHMORE,  A  Digest  of  the  Doctkine 
OP  B.ml;  in  Civil  and  Crimin.\l  C.\ses  (1783». 

'^■^.-eeid.at  153,  156,170,  199. 
'Id.  at  191. 

^•^  Id. 

''='E.  DE  li.\A-.  Antiquities  of  Bail  11-12 
( 1940 ) . 

!■•'  Id.  at  12-27,  30-50. 

■''■Id.  nt  51-57. 

""The  Statute  of  Westminster,  1361.  34 
Edw.  3.  c.  1.  §6.  St  135  ( 13(50  >.  empowered 
the  Ju.-.uces  'to  lake  of  all  them  that  be  not 
cf  good  lame,  where  they  sh/ill  be  found. 
suflBcient  surejy  and  mainprise  lor  their  good 
behavior  to«-srds  the  King  and  his  people  .  .  . 
to  the  inten-_  thc.t  the  people  be  not  by  such 
rioters  troubled  nor  endamaged,  not  the 
peace    blemishes."    See    4    W.    Blackstone. 

COMME.NTARrES   •252. 

"^  See  Note,  "Preventive  Justice" — Bonds  to 
Keep  the  Peace  and  For  Good  Behavior,  88 
V.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  331  (1940i;  Note,  Peace  and 
Behavior  Bonds — Summary  Punishment  for 
I'vcomriitttd  Offenses,  52  Va.  L  Rev.  914 
(1966).  See  also  18  U.S  C  §  3043  (1964),  as- 
similating the  peace  bond  provisions  of  the 
several  states  into  federal  law.  The  only  re- 
ported cases  invoking  §  3043  or  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  ch.  20.  5  33, 
1  Stat.  73,  are  United  States  v.  Gremer.  26 
F.  Cas.  36  I  No.  15,2621  (ED.  Pa.  1861),  and 
In  re  Mineau.  45  F.  188   'D.  Vt.  18911. 

1*342  U.S.  1   (1951). 

"»/d.  at  5-7. 

:••'  Id.  at  4. 

">  Id. 

'■<-  Id  at  4-5.  See  also  United  Srates  v. 
Poster,  79  F.  Supp.  422.  423  (S.D.N.Y.  1948). 

•'■342  U.S,  at  5-7. 

'"Mitchell,  supra  note  2,  at  1224-31. 

'<••  342  U.S.  524  ( 1952 ) . 

■"Id.  at  543. 

•'■  See  id.  at  537,  544-45  i:  n.41. 

'"  Id.  at  534-37,  541,  544. 

"■S'3e  Foote.  siip-a  note  IIR,  at  979  &  nn. 
104-05. 

'^•Mitchell,  supra  note  2.  at  1231. 

'•'Wd.  at  1231-33 

'■'■-  It  is  possible  to  .irgue,  although  the  A*- 
torney  General  does  not.  that  pretrial  de- 
tention to  prevent  future  crimes  furthers 
several  of  the  functions  of  the  pending  prose- 
cution— incapacitation,  rehabilitation,  even 
re-ributlon  and  genera!  deterrence — and 
thereby  helps  to  effertuate  the  purpo-es  of 
the  conviction  the  government  is  seeking 
But  if  the  presumption  of  Innocence  of  which 
the  Court  spoke  in  Stack  is  to  mean  any- 
thing, it  must  point  to  a  fimdamental  dis- 
tinction between  restraints  without  which 
there  could  be  no  meaningful  prosecution  at 
all^restraints  to  which  even  the  Innocent 
may  Justly  be  subJected^ — and  restraints  that 
merely  further  the  alms  of  convicting  per- 
sons found  to  be  guilty.  It  should  not  be  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  those  courts  that  have 
been  confronted  with  It  have  rejected  any 
suggestion  that,  even  pending  appeal,  bail 
may  be  denied  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
a  punitive  sanction  or  deterring  similar  mis- 
conduct, both  of  which  are  broadly  ancillary 
to  the  aims  of  the  pending  prosecution.  See. 
e.g..  Reynolds  v.  United  States.  80  S.  Ct.  30 
(Douglafi,  Circuit  Justice.  1959):  Davis  v. 
United  States,  345  F.2d  441,  444  (D.C.  Clr. 
1965)  (Bazelon,  C.J..  concurring),  cert, 
denied,  385  U.S.  868  (1966). 

'^A  similar  value  helps  to  explain  the 
fourth  amendment  requirement  that  a  search 


of  a  person  or  his  premises  Instituted  in 
connection  with  a  lawful  stop,  arrest  or  other 
seizure  must  not  go  beyond  the  Intrusion 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
seizure  that  Justified  its  initiation.  See 
Chlmel  V.  California.  395  US  752.  762-68 
(1969);  Terry  v.  Ohio.  392  U.S.  1.  20-21.  23. 
25,  26,  29  (1968):  Slbron  v.  New  York,  392 
U.S.  40,  65-66  (1968). 

'■-'  Compare  the  Supreme  Court's  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  a  man's  status  as  a 
convicted  state  prisoner  cannot  constitu- 
tionally trigger  civil  commitment  for  dan- 
gerousness  without  the  safeguards  provided 
by  statute  for  all  other  persons  civilly  com- 
mitted In  the  same  stat^e.  Baxstrom  v.  Herold. 
383  U.S.  107  (1966)  (denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion) . 

'■''See  notes  25-31  supra  and  accompany- 
ing text. 

'■■•'See  text  at  note  94  supra. 

'■'■'  There  is  no  federal  statutory  power  to 
commit  as  potentially  dangerous  a  sane  de- 
fendant acquitt?d  of  the  charge  against  him. 
See  In  re  Williams,  157  F.  Supp.  871.  876 
iD.D.C.  I.  aff'd  per  curiam.  252  F.2d  C29  (DC. 
Cir.  1958).  Although  one  court  has  held  that 
it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  require  a 
peace  bond  of  an  acquitted  defendant.  Com- 
laonwealth  v  Frdnkhn.  172  Pa.  Super.  152. 
182.  92  A.2d  272.  287  (1952),  there  is  no  ob- 
vious reason  why  a  device  for  preventing  in- 
diviiuals  fr..jm  carrying  out  specific  criminal 
threats  could  not  constitutionally  be  applied 
to  an  acquitted  defendant  if  it  were  deemed 
constitutional  In  other  contexts. 

'■•'That  all  these  risks  may  Justify  deten- 
tion notwitlistanding  the  eighth  amendment 
Is  not  open  to  serious  doubt.  See,  e.g..  Fer- 
nandez V.  United  States.  81  S.  Ct.  642.  644-45 
I  Hirlan.  Circait  Ju.stice.  1961 1 :  United 
States  V.  Bentvena.  288  F.2d  442,  444  (2d 
Cir.  1361);  United  States  v.  Rice,  192  P.  720 
(S.D.N.Y.  1911). 

■  '  When  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  sitting  as 
Circuit  Justice,  refused  to  imprison  de- 
fendauis  "to  protect  society  from  predicted 
but  unconsummated  offenses"  pending  ap- 
peal uf  their  conspiracy  convictions  under 
the  Smith  Act.  he  took  care  to  note  that 
such  devices  as  peace  bonds,  see  text  at  notes 
136-37  supr'j.  remain  available  as  "ways  of 
dealing  with  certain  threats  to  commit 
crime."  Williamson  v.  United  St.ites,  184  F.2d 
280.  282  &  n.7   {2d  Cir.  1950). 

""  Mitchell, VViretappi/iff  and  Pretrial  De- 
tention— Balancing  the  Riglits  of  the  Indi- 
vidual with  the  Rights  of  Society,  53  J.  Am. 
JUD.  Soc'Y  188  (1969). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  read. 
for  empha.sis,  the  conclusion  cf  the 
article: 

The  propo.sed  bill  violates  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  an  accusation  of  crime  should  not 
subject  any  man  to  imprisonment  unless  the 
government's  need  to  prosecute  him  com- 
pels incarceration.  The  bill  creates  a  regime 
in  which  no  man  can  be  a.s.sured  that  his 
conduct,  however  lawful,  will  protect  him 
from  the  stigma  of  imprisonment  as  a  prob- 
able criminal  Perplexed  by  the  accusations 
this  bill  authorizes,  a  suspect  can  never  fully 
prove  them  false.  And  whenever  the  seqi;el 
to  a  successful  plea  is  a  further  crime,  the 
pressure  to  expand  the  system  mounts.  At 
every  stage  of  its  growth,  lis  calculated  sacri- 
fice of  innocent  defendants  would  be  intoler- 
able even  if  it  could  promise  a  significant 
reduction  in  crime.  The  great  irony  is  that 
Attofney  General  Mitchell,  "the  enlightened 
compromiser  in  a  pluralistic  society,"  has 
offered  us  not  even  that.  Ke  has  offered  us 
instead  a  pound  of  detention — for  an  ounce 
of  cure. 

Let  u-s  .^ee  what  preventive  detention 
does  to  a  man.  In  the  fir.st  place,  it  takes 
a  m.an  and  puts  him  in  jail  for  a  crime 
he  has  not  committed  and  which  he  may 
never  commit,  because  the  provisions  for 


preventive  detention  do  not  detain  the 
man  for  the  crime  he  has  committed  or 
for  a  crime  of  which  he  has  been  con- 
victed. It  puts  him  in  jail  for  fear  he  mav'- 
commit  another  crinie  if  he  is  permit led 
to  be  free. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  most  illumi- 
nating interpretations  of  this  act  \va^ 
made  by  my  good  friend,  Don  Santareni. 
I  do  not  know  whether  to  accuse  Don  of 
being  the  putative  father  of  this  provi- 
sion or  the  mid.vife.  But  he  wa-^  pre.'ent 
at  its  conception  and  he  wa^^  present  at 
its  delivery. 

I  asked  him  when  he  apieared  before 
the  Subcommiti.ee  on  Constituliona! 
Rights  if  it  had  to  be  prophesied  thai  a 
man  would  commit  another  \  ioient  cinie 
as  defined  in  the  preventive  detentic.i 
proposal  or  another  dangerous  crime  a; 
defined  in  the  preventive  detention  pro- 
posal. 

^  He  answered  that  question  with  an 
emphatic  "No."  He  said  that  if  the  jud?e 
that  passed  on  the  question  considered 
he  might  do  anything,  whether  it  was 
a  crime  or  not.  that  might  injure  some 
person,  the  judge  had  a  right  to  preven- 
tively detain  him,  that  the  judge  did  not 
have  to  fear  that  he  would  commit  an- 
other dangerous  crime  or  another  vio- 
lent crime  as  defined  in  the  preventive 
detention  proposal. 

All  he  had  to  find  was  that  in  the 
judge's  opinion  he  would  do  something  in 
the  f-Liture  if  he  was  released  prior  to  his 
irial  that  would  be  dani^erous  to  a.i 
individual  or  a  community. 

If  I  recall  his  testimony  correctly.  i;e 
stated  in  substance  that  the  judge  could 
detain  him  if  he  was  afraid  that  he  might 
go  out  and  drive  an  automobile  while 
drunk,  because  that  would  be  a  dangerous 
thins  to  do. 

He  said  the  la-^v  did  not  undertake  to 
describe  the  danger  that  the  man  might 
be  prone  to  commit  or  cause,  that  any- 
thing the  judge  out  of  his  own  head  or 
imaginr-tion  thought  might  be  a  dange;- 
to  any  individual  or  the  community  could 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  judge  to  pre- 
ventively detain  him. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  we  had 
a  mcst  illuminating  witness  who  testi- 
fied as  to  the  danger  of  authorizing  pre- 
ventive detention  because  of  the  impossi- 
bihty  of  predicting  with  any  accuracy 
what  would  happen.  I  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Prof.  Alan  M.  Dershowitz, 
professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University. 
That  testimony  appears  at  pages  17'2 
through  185  of  the  1969  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
when  considering  amendments  to  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966. 

This  article  is  very  illuminating  and 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 
Scnc>te.  for  it  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
science  of  prediction  has  not  reached  the 
point  where  any  judge  or  any  other  per- 
son can  predict  accurately  the  subsequent 
behavior  of  any  human  being. 

For  that  rea-son.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Senator  Ervin.  Professor  Dershowitz,  we 
are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us  and  we 
appreciate  very  much  your  willingness  to  ap- 
pear and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  obser\-a- 
tions  on  what  I  consider  some  very  serious 
questions  dealing  with  the  rights  of  persons 
charged  with  crimes  and  also  with  the  in- 
terests of  society.  At  this  point  in  the  record 
I  shall  Insert  a  short  biographical  statement 
on  Professor  Dershowitz. 

Name:  Mr.  Allen  M.  Dershowitz. 

Assistant  Professor,  Harvard  University  Law 
School:  AB,  1959  Brooklyn  University:  LLB. 
Yale  University  1962:  Editor  and  Chief.  Yale 
Law  Journal:  Law  Clerk.  Justice  Goldberg 
and  Judge  David  Bazelon. 

Teaches:  Criminal  Law.  Psychopathic 
Theory  and  the  Law.  Legal  Status  of  the 
Mentally  111,  and  Family  Law. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALAN  M.  DERSHOWITZ,  PROFTSSOR 
OF  LAW,  HARVARD  rNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  committee  on  this  very  Important  sub- 
ject. 

The  general  issues  raised  by  problems  of 
preventive  detention  are  of  course  not  new 
ones.  Many  years  ago  they  were  captured 
most  perceptively  In  a  dialog  between  Lewis 
Carroll's  .'\Uce  in  Wonderland  and  the  Queen. 
Tlie  Queen  said: 

"Here  is  the  King's  mcosenger.  He  is  in 
prison  now  being  punished  and  the  trial  does 
not  even  begin  luitil  next  Wednesday,  and 
of  course  the  crime  comes  last  of  all." 

"But  suppose  he  never  commits  the  crime," 
asked  Alice. 

■That  would  be  all  the  better,  wouldn't  It?" 
the  Queen  responded. 

Alice  felt  there  was  no  denying  that.  "Of 
course  it  would  be  all  the  better,"  she  .said, 
"but  it  wouldn't  be  all  the  better  his  being 
punished," 

"You  are  wrong,"  said  the  Queen.  "Were 
you  ever  punished?" 

"Only  for  faults,"  said  Alice. 

".And  you  were  all  the  better  for  it  I  know," 
the  Queen  said  triumphantly. 

"Yes.  but  I  had  done  the  tiling  I  was 
pimibhed  for,"  said  AUce.  "rhat  makes  all  the 
difference." 

■'But  if  you  hadn't  done  them,"  the  Queen 
said,  "that  would  have  been  better  still, 
better  better  and  better." 

Her  voice  went  higher  with  each  better 
until  it  got  ta  quite  a  squeak. 

Alice  thought  "There  is  a  mistake  some- 
where." 

But  is  there  a  mistake?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  explore  this  morn- 
ing. 

Preventive  detention,  broadly  defined,  is 
not  a  novel  problem.  In  fact  it  is  widespread 
throughout  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  Though,  as  Mr.  Speiser  mentioned. 
Justice  Jackson  said  that  preventive  deten- 
tion was  foreign  to  our  system,  and  that  he 
was  loath  to  resort  to  it.  perhaps  a  justice 
of  the  Burma  Supreme  Court  came  closer  to 
the  truth  than  Justice  Jackson  ■when  he  ob- 
served some  years  ago  that  "preventive  Jtis- 
tice  which  consists  of  restraining  a  man  from 
committing  a  crime  which  he  may  commit 
but  has  not  yet  committed  is  common  to  all 
systems  of  jurisprudence." 

My  research  suggests  that  no  society  has 
ever  relied  exclusively  on  the  threat  of  pun- 
ishment to  deter  all  crime  Predicted  crim- 
inals have  been  confined  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world  by  a  variety  of 
devices  Including  commitment  of  the  dan- 
gerously mentally  Ul.  a  subject  which  this 
committee  paid  attention  to  some  years  ago, 
material  witness  statutes,  sex  psychopath 
laws,  Juvenile  laws,  preventive  arrests,  and 
of  course  denial  of  pretrial  release,  the  sub- 
ject of  today's  hearings.  Each  of  these  de- 
vices rests  upon  the  felt  need  to  detain  per- 
sons  wi^om    we   feel    sure   would   otherwise 


commit  serious  crime  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  are  experts  capable  of  mak- 
ing accurate  predictions  of  such  crimes. 

The  need  is  understandable.  Tlie  assump- 
tion is  far  more  questionable. 

Predictions  of  human  conduct  are  gen- 
erally dlfflcult  to  make,  and  this  should  not 
l>e  surprising,  for  man  is  complex,  and  the 
world  he  inhabits  Is  full  of  unexpected  oc- 
currences Predictions  of  rare  human  events 
are  even  more  difflcult  And  predictions  that 
a  rare  human  event  will  occur  within  a  short 
span  of  time  are  the  mo.st  difficult  of  all. 
Acts  of  violence  committed  by  persons  re- 
leased pending  trial  are  rare  events,  and  the 
i-elevant  time  span  is  realtl\ely  short.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  kind  of  predictions  under  con- 
sideration here  begin  ■with  heavy  odds  against 
their  accuracy.  A  predictor  is  likely  to  be  able 
to  spot  a  large  number  of  true  positives  (that 
Is.  j>ersons  who  would,  if  released,  in  fact 
commit  acts  of  violence  i  only  if  he  is  will- 
ing also  to  include  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  false  positives  (that  is.  persons  who 
see.Ti  to  have  similar  characteristics  to  the 
true  positives,  but  who  would  not.  in  fact, 
engage  in  the  predicted  violence  if  they  were 
released ) . 

It  should  be  added  here  that  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  accur.xcy  of  predictions,  you 
have  to  have  data  about  both  sides  of  the 
coin.  You  must  know  how  many  and  what 
percentage  of  tlie  target  events  of  violent 
crimes  were  actually  spotted,  and  you  must 
also  know  how  many  and  what  percentage 
of  the  predictions  were  false  positives.  Either 
of  the^  alone  tells  you  very  little  indeed. 
It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  s{X)t  a  very  iilgh  per- 
centage of  defendants  who  would  commit 
acts  of  violence  while  awaiting  trial.  You 
simply  predict  that  all  of  them  or  almost  all 
of  them  would  commit  crimes  Of  course  the 
number  of  false  positives  would  be  extremely 
high,  perhaps  10  or  20  to  1.  but  most  or  ail 
of  the  target  acts  would  in  fact  have  been 
spotted.  Conversely,  it  is  very  easy  to  avoid 
false  positives,  if  that  is  your  only  aim.  Ycu 
simply  predict  that  few  or  none  of  the  de- 
fendants would  engage  in  violence  pending 
trial.  In  that  case,  you  would  spot  very  few 
if  ,'iny  of  the  target  act*,  the  violent  crimes, 
but  the  number  of  falfe  positives  would  be 
minimal  or  r.onexistent. 

The  difficult  task  is  to  select  the  c.^tegory 
wiiich  Includes  the  largest  possible  number 
of  the  target  acts,  in  this  case  defendants 
who  engage  in  violence  pending  trial,  and 
alsT  the  smallest  numbe;>'of  false  positliies 
If  it  were  possible  to  seleeJ,  a  category  which 
included  all  the  target  acts  and  few  false 
positives,  there  would  be  little  problem.  Since 
this — or  any  approximation  of  it — is  Impos- 
sible, a  value  choice  must  be  made.  It  must 
be  decided  how  many  false  positives — thnt 
is,  defendants  who  would  be  confined  on  the 
basis  of  an  erroneous  prediction  that  they 
would  engage  in  violence — we  should  be  will- 
ing to  confine  in  order  to  prevent  how  many 
true  positives,  people  who  would  actually 
conunit  violence,  from  committing  such  acts 

It  is  very  surprising  how  little  jurispru- 
dential thought  has  been  dcoted  to  this 
critical  issue.  Every  schoolboy  knows  the 
maxim:  "Better  10 — some  say  100 — guilty 
men  go  free,  than  one  Innocent  man  be 
wrongly  imprisoned."  But  that  goes  to  the 
i.ssue  of  proof  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. We  have  no  similar  maxim — or  com- 
mon law — about  the  permissible  ratio  of  er- 
roneous confinements  when  its  issue  Is 
whether  a  crime  of  violence  will  be  com- 
mitted. 

Before  an  effective  and  Just  tystem  of  pre- 
trial preventive  detention  can  be  implement- 
ed, two  important  Issues  must  be  faced.  It 
must  first  be  decided  what  ratio  of  erroneous 
confinements  to  correct  confinements  is  mor- 
ally acceptable,  whether  a  10-to-l  ratio, 
whether  a  2-to-l  ratio  is  acceptable,  whetiier 
we  want  80  percent  to  be  true  positives.  This 
is  a  normative  question  of  policy  and  I.  sub- 


mit, constitutionality,  because  1  think  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  would  very 
much  depend  on  the  accuracy  required  of  ihe 
predictions.  But  tlien  it  must  be  learned 
whether  thit,  optimum  ratio,  wl^ether  this 
constitutional  ratio,  or  anything  approxi- 
mating It,  can  be  achieved  under  the  pre;ent 
state  of  the  art.  This  is  an  empirical  question 
subject  to  validation  or  invalidaticn. 

It  is  this  second  question — the  state  of  the 
art  of  prediction  today — to  which  I  would 
l.ke  to  address  the  remainder  of  my  remarks. 
I  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
search and  thinking  ab.>ut  predictions  of  vio- 
lence made  by  one  tj-pe  oi  expert,  the  psy- 
chiatrist. I  have  done  this  m  connection  with 
some  writing  and  with  some  courses  I  have 
been  teaching  at  Harvard  Law  School  nn  the 
prediction  of  crime.  My  conclusions,  which 
are  stated  elsewhere  in  detail,  are  that  psy- 
chiatric predictions  of  violence  generally  in- 
clude a  very  large  number  of  tal^e  positives. 
The  reasons  for  this  overprediction  of  vio- 
lence are  var.ed.  Some  Inhere  m  the  psy- 
chiatric technique  itself,  others  in  the  nature 
of  mental  Illness.  But  there  is  one  reason, 
and  the  single  most  important  reason  in  my 
view-,  which  has  critical  relevance  to  the 
subject  under  consideration  here.  The  psy- 
chiatrist almost  never  learns  about  his  er- 
roneous predictions  of  violence.  The  reascn 
he  never  learns  aoout  them  is  because  pre- 
dicted assailants  are  generally  incarcerated 
on  the  basis  of  his  prediction  and  have  l;ttle 
rpport unity  to  prove  or  disprove  the  predic- 
tion itself.  But  the  psychiatrist  always  learns 
about  his  erroneous  predictions  of  nonvio- 
lence, often  from  newspaper  headlines  an- 
nouncing the  crime.  This  higher  visibility  cf 
erroneous  predictions  of  nonviolence  inclines 
the  psychiatrist,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously to  cverpredict  rather  than  under- 
predlct  violent  behavi'or.  to  resolve  all  doubts 
in  favor  of  confinement:  and  I  submit  that 
this  phenomenon  ■will  be  equally  trvie  of  Jti- 
Uicial  decisions  to  confine  predicted  violence- 
doers  pending  trial.  Judges,  like  psychiatrists. 
will  rarely  learn  about  their  erroneous  pre- 
dictions of  violence,  because  these  defendan's 
will  be  confined  en  the  basis  of  these  .'Udicial 
predictions  and  -.viU  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  they  would  not  In  fact 
have  committed  the  predicted  crimes  if  re- 
leased. Btit  evei-y  time  a  Judge  makes  an  er- 
ronecu.5  prediction  of  uon'.iolence. -every  time 
lie  decides  to  release  somebody  who  tlie:» 
does  commit  a  violent  act.  he  will  learn  about 
his  mistakes  swiftly  and  dramatically. 

Thus  If  a  statute  is  enacted  authorl2ir.g 
pretrial  preventive  detention  on  the  basis 
of  Judicial  predictions  of  violence,  we  will 
never  know  how  much  overprediction  Is 
being  authorized.  .And  as  more  and  more 
information  is  accumulated — ail  or  at  leaft 
most  of  it  concerning  defendants  who  were 
erroneously  released— Judges  will  Include 
mc/re  and  more  false  p>ositives  In  tlie  category 
of  defendants  detained. 

Now  it  may  well  be  that  eventually  criteria 
for  confinement  can  be  refined  to  the  point 
that  overprediction  ts  minimized.  Perhaps 
the  high  rate  of  violent  crime  by' 'certain 
categories  of  released  defendants  will  permit 
a  high  level  of  spotting  without  too  much 
overprediction.  I  notice  Senator  Tydings' 
bill  specifies  armed  robberies  But  If  a  statute 
were  to  be  enacted  now  authorizing  the 
confinement  pending  trial  of  all  persons  who, 
on  the  basis  of  specified  criteria,  were  pre- 
dicted to  commit  violent  crime,  then  the 
development  of  such  refined  criteria 
would  be  seriously  retarded.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  many  years  of  experience 
administering  an  untested  system  will  not 
always  increase  the  accuracy  of  that  system. 
Many  years  of  experience  is  often  only  1 
year  of  exf)erlence  repeated  many  times.  The 
unknown  mistake  of  the  past  becomes  the 
foundation  for  a  confident,  but  erroneous, 
prediction  of  the  future  This  was  demon- 
strated many  years  ago  in  a  famous,  and  hu- 
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morous,  •experiment"  conducted  by  the  Har- 
vard psychologist  Thorndlke  who  had  a  stu- 
dent throw  darTs  repeatedly  at  a  board  to 
test  the  thesis  that  aim  Improves  with  "ex- 
perience"; but  he  blindfolded  the  student 
and  never  told  him  when  he  hit  or  missed 
the  target  Needless  to  say,  his  aim  did  not 
inipr',v£'  with  experience"  Nor  I  suspect 
wouUl  :hc  accuracy  of  Judicial  predictions 
necessarily  Improve  as  a  result  of  impending 
more  and  more  years  meting  out  preventive 
dcieiitiori  of  predicted  violcnce-doer;  without 
any  accurate  feedback  on  the  accuracy  of 
their  predictions 

The  time  is  simply  not  yet  rlp«  for  defini- 
tive legislative  resolution  of  the  dilemma  of 
pretrial  preventive  detention.  We  have  just 
begun  to  understand  what  the  problem  Is, 
but  we  do  not  yet  have  enough  Information 
to  know  what  the  optimum  solutions  are— 
or  whether  there  are  any  optimum  solutions. 
What  must  be  avoided  Is  a  solution  which 
freezes  knowledge  at  its  existing  low  state. 
And  this  Is  precisely  what  would  occur  If 
there  were  enacted  a  statute  authorizing 
confinement  of  all  defendants  predicted  to 
commit  acts  of  violence  pending  trial.  What 
must  be  encouraged  is  an  approach  that  Is 
tentative;  that  continues  to  gather  Informa- 
tion; and  that  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment. 

What  I  proposed  Is  that  tentative  criteria 
for  confinement  be  devised — for  example, 
the  criteria  suggested  by  Senator  Tj-dings— 
and  that  these  crltera  be  tested  to  deter- 
mine how  accurate — or  Inaccurate — they  are 
In  predicting  violence.  Specifically.  I  suggest 
that  an  experiment  be  conducted  whereby 
defendants  who  are  predicted  to  engage  In 
violence  on  the  basis  of  certain  criteria,  say 
those  In  the  statute  proposed,  actually  be  re- 
leased in  the  face  of  these  predictions.  This 
suggestion  Is  not  free  of  all  difficulties,  for 
the  status  of  experimentation  under  law  Is 
far  from  clear,  especially  If  some  are  released 
while  others  are  detained,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  workable  and  constitutional  ap- 
proach can  be  devised.  Then  we  can  see  how 
many  of  these  defendants  would,  in  fact, 
fulfill  the  predictions.  We  would  see  whether 
it  Is  4  percent  or  20  percent  or  10  percent  or 
60  percent  or  i>erhaps  90  percent. 

We  would  learn  other  things  as  well.  Do 
judges  differ  in  the  accur.icy  of  their  pre- 
dictions'^ I  fu.spect  they  do  Does  the  quan- 
tity of  infc'rmatlonal  input  into  the  pre- 
diction Increase  its  accuracy?  How  do  the 
various  professional  experts — psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  probation  officers.  Judges — 
compare  with  each  other  and  with  laymen 
in  their  ability  to  predict  violence?  Do  we 
know  enough  today  to  devise  criteria  which 
spot  a  high  percentage  of  violent  criminals, 
without  also  including  an  inordinate  num- 
ber of  false  positives?  What  we  learn  may 
be  dl.scouragmg.  but  It  Is  far  better  to  know 
the  discouraging  truth  than  to  buUd  a  house, 
e-.pecially  a  hou.-^e  with  bars,  on  a  foundation 
of  untested  a-ssumptlons. 

Senator  Ervin.  Professor,  I  have  had  one  or 
two  thing.s  on  my  mind  that  have  caused  me 
to  have,  grave  misgivings  about  preventive 
detenticm,  and  your  statement  on  the  whole 
corroborates  my  misgivings. 

In  my  hometown  we  have  one  of  North 
Carolina's  Institution?  for  the  mentally  ill. 
A  number  of  years  ago  the  medlcnl  staflf 
released  a  man.  a  young  man  who  had  been 
a  patient  there  for  some  time,  and  about  2 
weeks  later  he  killed  his  sweetheart.  Just 
outside  the  door  of  a  church  ^n  Sunday. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  medical  ^taff  had  been 
rather  liberal  in  releasing  patients  from  con- 
finement, permitting  their  return  to  home. 
After  that  time,  it  was  virtually  impossible 
to  ever  persuade  them  to  release  anybody, 
and  as  a  con.sequence  anyone  who  wanted  to 
get  a  discharge  from  confinement  in  the 
hospital  would  have  to  apply  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpu.s.  On  one  occasion  I  applied 
for  a,  wTlt  of  habeas  corpus  for  a  man,  and 


had  a  hearing  on  it  before  one  of  our  very 
wise,  very  experienced  Judges.  Judge  James 
L.  Webb.  The  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital was  a  witness.  He  testified  in  the  course 
of  his  testimony  that  the  applicant  for  the 
writ  was  no  more  in.sane  in  his  judgment 
than  a  lot  of  people  who  were  walking 
around  free  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  judge 
put  this  question  to  him.  He  .said.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  releasing  this  man  devolves 
on  me  since  the  hospital  board  has  not  seen 
Jit  to  release  him  and  I  want  to  ask  you 
what  would  you  predict 'about  his  future  be- 
havior? I  don't  want  to  turn  loo,se  on  so- 
ciety a  dangerous  man.  Do  you  think  I  could 
safely  release  him  with  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  he  would  not  commit  any  crime 
of  violence  in  the  future,  or  give  trouble 
to  the  community?"  The  physician,  who  was 
very  cautious  as  a  result  of  this  experience, 
told  the  Judge.  'Judge,  you  might  release 
him.  and  he  might  return  to  the  commu- 
nity from  which  he  came  and  be  a  very 
peaceful  citizen,  live  a  long,  long  time  and 
give  nobody  any  trouble."  He  said.  "On  the 
contrary  you  might  release  him  and  he  might 
become  violent  and  Insane  tomorrow  and 
kill  his  be.st  friend."  The  judge  said.  "Doctor, 
can't  you  say  the  same  thing  about  me?" 

We  have  testimony  here  from  Senator  Tyd- 
ings  to  the  effect  that  he  has  studied  the 
English  system  and  the  law  of  England  vests 
in  the  Judges  discretionary  power  to  detain 
pe.f-sons  charged  with  felonies  tmtil  their 
trial.  He  al.=w  testified,  as  I  recall,  that  the 
judses  exercise  this  power  and  det.ain  persons 
charged  with  felonies  In  virtually  all  cases. 
All  of  us  are  appalled  by  crimes  of  violence, 
and  I  fe.ar  that  if  we  authorized  preventive 
detention  at  this  uncertain  state  of  our  ca- 
pacity for  judges  and  other  human  beings  to 
predict  future  behavior,  that  the  Judges 
would  naturally  want  to  do  the  safe  thing 
and  would  tend  to  detain  persons  prior  to 
trial  in  all  c.ises  where  the  charge  under  the 
law  permitted  him  to  do  so.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  conservative,  safe  course  of  ac- 
tion for  them  to  take.  And  if  they  did  not 
take  it.  they  would  be  under  grave  tempta- 
tion all  the  time  to  take  it.  and  that  is  what 
makes  me  fear  preventive  detention.  I  fear 
It  is  an  effort  to  find  a  very  simple  solution 
for  a  very  complex  problem. 

Mr.  Dershowitc.  There  is  a  related  Issue  as 
well  which  is  a  serious  one,  and  that  Is  any 
system  of  preventive  detention  always  seems 
to  be  working  well,  even  If  it  is  working 
p.oorly.  because  you  reduce  the  number  of 
crimes  by  jailing  a  large  ntimber  of  people. 
For  example,  the  way  in  which  mental  hos- 
pitals work.  Many  people  thought  that  men- 
tal hospitals  were  working  very  satisfactorily 
for  years.  The  assumption  was  that  when  a 
psychiatrist  predicted  that  a  jierson  was  dan- 
gerous he  w;\s  indeed  dangerous.  In  the  last 
few  years  a  few  events  have  occurred  which 
have  shaken  that  belief  very  fundamentally. 
The  Supreme  Court  for  example  rendered  its 
decision  m  Baitrum  v.  Herald  which  released 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dangerous  crim- 
inals found  to  ta?  insane,  from  the  hospitals 
of  New  York.  It  was  thought  that  these  al- 
leged mentally  111  and  dangerous  criminals 
would  engage  In  very  violent  and  very  serious 
conduct,  because  phychiatrlsts  had  predicted 
that  they  would.  Well,  followup  studies  con- 
ducted 2  years  after  the  Baxtrmn  decision 
showed  that  there  was  very  little  basis  In 
that,  that  very  few  indeed  of  the  predicted 
violent  criminals  in  fact  engaged  in  violence. 
In  Baltimore  also  there  were  two  recent 
studies  of  people  who  were  predicted  to  be 
dangerous  by  psychiatrists,  and  in  one  case 
they  evaluated  escaped  ment.al  patients  and 
found  that  they  engaged  in  no  more  violence 
than  the  general  population,  and  also  they 
evaluated  people  who  had  been  released  on 
"legal  technicalities"  in  the  face  of  psy- 
chiatric predictions  of  dangerousness  and 
found  that  they.  too.  with  one  or  two  minor 
deviations,  engaged  In  few  acts  of  violence. 


I  think  the  problem  with  the  system  of 
preventive  detention  is  it  will  seem  to  work. 
The  crime  rate  probably  will  go  down  slightly, 
and  perhaps  might  be  traceable  to  preventive 
detention;  but  what  we  won't  know  is  how 
many,  what  proportion,  of  the  people  con- 
lined  would  actually  not  commit  the  crimes. 
That  dark  side  of  the  m(X)n  is  the  liard  one  to 
e\aluate.  and  that  Is  why  I  take  very  little 
comfort  ill  claims  that  the  English  system 
has  v.-nrked  well,  that  Norwegians  system  has 
worked  well,  the  continental  European  sys- 
tems have  worked  well.  They  only  work  well 
If  one  IcK/ks  at  one  side  of  the  coin,  because 
there  Is  rarely  an  opjKirtunity  to  look  at  the 
other  side,  unless  s^jine  kind  of  experiment  is 
conducted  whereby  people  who  are  predicted 
to  be  dangerouo.  not  all  perhaps  but  some,  a 
large  enough  sampling,  are  released  in  the 
:ace  of  these  predictions  and  we  actually  see 
how  many  of  them  would  commit  the  crimes 
that  they  are  predicted  to  commit. 

Senator  Ervin.  Sometimes  we  reduce  the 
thing  to  an  absurdity.  Of  course  I  think  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  tliat  If  you  can  find 
some  way  to  Incarcerate  everybody,  there 
would  not  be  any  crimes  committed  any- 
where except  In  prison  In  other  words,  our 
streets  would  probably  be  safe  except  In  rare 
cases  where  persons  escaped  from  custody; 
but  If  they  did.  In  that  case  there  would 
be  nobody  to  commit  a  crime  on. 

You  have  written  several  articles  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  predlctiibillty,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  your  piermlsslon  to  re- 
view them  and  put  some  of  them  In  the 
record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  when 
it  considers  these  questions. 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  By  all  means. 

(The  articles  referred  to  appear  In  the  ap- 
pendix of  these  hearings.) 

Senator  Hrxtska.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  you 
In  thanking  the  witness  for  being  here.  In 
your  testimony.  Professor  Dershowitz,  you  of 
course  raised  the  proposition  that  Judges 
rarely  learn  about  their  erroneous  predictions 
of  violence  because  If  they  put  the  defendent 
away,  he  has  no  chance  to  commit  violence, 
and  therefore  they  never  know.  The  fact 
never  becomes  known. 

Isn't  the  basis  of  the  habitual  offenders 
acts  the  proposition  that  after  a  man  has 
engaged  in  a  certain  type  of  conduct,  two 
or  three  or  four  times,  and  has  been  con- 
victed and  served  his  time,  and  then  he 
does  it  again,  meeting  the  required  number 
of  times  under  the  act,  that  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable probability,  in  fact  such  a  high  prob- 
ability, of  his  repeating  his  criminal  con- 
duct, that  he  ought  to  be  put  away  for  a 
longer  time?  Isn't  that  the  basis  of  the  ha- 
bitual offender  acts? 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  I  think  that  Is  the  basis. 

Senator  Hruska.   Is   it   good   or  bad? 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  Well,  I  think  its  applica- 
tion Is  certainly  bad,  as  anybody  who  has 
studied  habitual  offender  acts  knows,  .t  Is 
used  primarily  as  a  plea-bargalnlng  tool.  It 
is  not  used  primarily  to  prevent  recidivism 
among  habitual  offenders  by  incarcerating 
them  for  a  long  time,  but  used  primarily 
against  one  class  of  offenders,  those  who  are 
arrogant  enough  to  challenge  their  most  re- 
cent conviction.  Prosecutors  throughout  the 
country  are  willing  to  waive  the  habitual 
offender  treatment  of  those  defendants  who 
are  willing  to  plead  to  the  offense.  So  we  do 
not  get  a  complete  sampling  of  how  habitual 
offender  acts  work.  However,  as  they  do  ap- 
ply they  are  based  on  a  prediction  that  a 
person  who,  say,  committed  three  or  four 
violent  acts  or  acts  of  certain  category,  is 
Ukly,  not  certain.  Is  likely,  to  commit  an- 
other one  over  a  long  period  of  time,  over  a 
lifetime  or  over  a  period  of  5  or  10  years. 
I  think  they  do  not  rest  on  any  claim  of 
being  able  to  predict  that  a  person  will  re- 
cidivate within,  say,  a  6-month  period.  There 
Is  simply  no  predictions  that  have  been 
proved  accurate  which  are  limited  In  time  to 
that  extent. 
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Now  I  am  not  claiming  It  cannot  be  done. 
The  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  certain 
categories  of  armed  robbers  and  burglars  do 
recidivate  within  a  short  i>eriod  of  time.  I 
am  simply  saying  that  the  data  upon  which 
the  habitual  offender  acts  are  based  upon 
much  longer  range  predictions,  over  5,  10, 
20  years,  and  not  on  a  claim  that  one  can 
predict  violence  within  a  short  period  of 
lime  between  arrest  and  ball. 

Senator  Hrusk.-,.  Wo  have  had  our  atten- 
tion called  to  instances  where,  wuhln  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half,  a  man  under 
indictment  and  awaiting  trial  is  indicted  may 
be  three  or  four  additional  times  for  similar 
acts,  and  it  is  not  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
What  justification  would  there  be  for  requir- 
ing a  Judge,  after  he  had  been  confronted 
with  such  a  record,  to  say.  "Very  well,  you 
are  indicted,  now  get  on  your  way.  We  are 
going  to  get  to  your  trial  one  of  these  days. 
and  If  you  commit  another  act.  come  back 
here  and  we  will  indict  you  again  and  we  will 
put  your  name  on  the  calendar  the  sixth 
time."  What  Justification  would  there  be 
for  that? 

Mr  Dershowitz.  I  think  the  justification 
is  that  he  Is  more  likely  to  be  right  if  he 
releases  thenl  than  he  is  if  he  holds  them. 
If  the  judge  were  able  to  say  with  confidence 
backed  up  by  followup  studies.  "You  are  a 
man  who  fits  into  a  class  of  people  in  which 
It  is  80  percent  likely  that  within  the  next  6 
months  you  will  in  fact  recidivate."  I  would 
think  there  would  be  a  basis,  certainly  a  basis 
in  policy.  Whether  there  would  be  a  basis  in 
policy  in  my  view  in  holding  him.  But  today 
I  do  not  think  It  can  be  predicted  accurately 
that  anybody  will  commit  an  offense  within 
4  or  6  months. 

My  research  suggests  that  a  judge  :s  gen- 
erally going  to  be  correct  more  often  if  he 
says  that  a  man  will  not  commit  a  crime 
within  6  months  than  If  he  says  that  a  man 
will  commit  a  crime  In  6  months.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  my  thesis  be  tested.  Per- 
haps your  thesis  is  correct.  Perhaps  a  judge 
can  be  more  correct  If  he  says  confine  him 
than  If  he  says  release  him.  Perhaps  it  is 
more  likely  that  certain  categories  of  crim- 
inals will  in  fact  commit  crimes.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  thesis  tested  I  would  like  to  see 
somebody  administer  and  apply  criteria.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  Judge  say,  "Now,  you,  de- 
fendant, I  really  think  that  there  is  more 
than  a  50-percent  likelihood  that  you  will 
commit  a  crime  In  6  months,"  and  tlien  have 
a  large  enough  sampling  of  those  defend- 
ants, perhaps  all,  perhaps  just  some,  released 
in  the  face  of  those  predictions,  and  then 
after  6  months  let  us  see  how  often  the  Judges 
were  right  when  they  predicted  crime  within 
6  months,  and  how  often  they  were  wrong. 
If  t'hey  were  right  more  often  than  they  were 
wrong  perhaps  there  would  be  a  basis  In  pol- 
icy for  this  kind  of  detention. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  yourself  have  stated 
they  will  never  know  it,  because  if  they  find 
they  are  wrong  and  they  start  confining  these 
people  or  detaining  them,  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  engage  in  violence  so  you  never 
know.  But  after  all  we  live  In  a  practical 
world,  most  of  us  do.  Some  people  don't,  and 
they  engage  In  a  lot  of  theories  and  a  lot  of 
reasoning  and  rationalization,  but  we  live  In 
a  practical  world. 

After  a  while,  a  Judge  and  a  prosecutor 
kind  of  get  the  hang  of  these  things,  and 
they  form  a  basis  for  a  high  probability  that 
the  man,  if  he  Is  turned  loose,  is  going  to 
engage  In  more  of  the  same  kind  of  crime. 
There  are  some  people  such  as  Senator  Tyd- 
ings,  who  believe  that  when  that  situation 
confronts  us  we  ought  to  have  powers  In  the 
Judge  to  do  something  about  It, 

Mr.  DERSHOwrrz.  You  mentioned  that 
judges  and  prosecutors  after  a  while  kind  of 
get  the  hang  of  things.  Well,  that  Is  precisely 
what  we  don't  know.  For  example,  in  some- 
thing I  have  written  which  I  will  send  a  copy 
along,  there  was  a  Judge  in  Illinois  who  had 


been  sitting  as  a  sentencing  judge  for  20 
years  and  he  really  felt  strongly  that  he  kn^ji- 
what  made  defendants  tick  and  which  de- 
fendants would  recidivate  and  which  would 
not.  He  had  before  him  four  defendants, 
three  of  whom  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
crime  and  one  of  whom  had  not  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  crime.  The  Judge  said.  "I  really 
think  this  man  who  has  pleaded  not  guilty 
does  not  have  remorse  and  is  going  to  go  out 
and  attack  society  and  be  very  bad.  Tlie  other 
three  defendants  on  the  basis  of  my  20  year.-, 
experience  I  really  think  won't  ever  commit 
crimes  again."  and  he  imposed  sentences  ac- 
cordingly. I  have  been  following  up  these 
kinds  of  sentences  and  I  followed  this  up  by 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Bureau  of  Pri.sons  and  I  found  out — and 
probably  the  judge  to  this  day  does  not  know 
this — that  he  wa.s  wrong  in  everv  respect 
The  defendants  who  he  said  would  not  re- 
cidivate recidivated,  some  of  them  up  to  six 
times  in  5  years.  .All  of  them  have  been  In 
trouble.  But  the  defendant  who  had  pleaded 
not  guUty  and  who  the  experienced  Judge 
thought  would  engage  in  many  further 
crimes  in  fact  had  had  no  confrontations 
with  the  law  at  all. 

I  think  very  often  prosecutors  and  Judges 
think  they  get  the  hang  of  things  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  but  because  there  are 
rarely  opportunities  to  followup  the  kinds 
of  predictions  they  make,  it  may  very  .^eil  b*- 
that  they  are  not  getting  the  hang  at  all.  Of 
coiirse  it  may  very  well  be  that  they  are.  But 
we  have  not  been  able  to  separate  out  those 
Judges  and  prosecutors  that  are  getting  the 
hang  of  things  from  those  who  simply  are 
not  learning  from  experience. 

Senator  Hruska.  Of  course  by  imposing  a 
standard  of  absolute  certainty,  we  do  violence 
to,  and  deny  the  use  of.  such  things  as  parole. 
such  things  as  the  habitual  offenders  acts, 
and  probation,  even  suspended  -sentence  We 
do  not  know,  you  say.  and  we  must  be  posi- 
tively sure,  and  that  is  not  the  way  life  goes. 
because  we  go  on  the  basis,  don't  we,  of 
probable  cause,  reasonable  cause,  degrees  of 
proba'.Mlity,  m  many  areas  of  human  activity 
We  will  never  know,  and  if  wc  are  going  to 
proceed  on  that  basis,  what  can  we  do?  Is 
there  anything  we  can  do? 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  I  certainly  could  net  agree 
with  you  more.  I  believe  that  all  human  con- 
duct is  always  taken  on  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty and  probability.  That  is  the  thesis  of 
the  course  I  teach  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
I  think  even  when  we  try  to  decide  whether  a 
man  has  committed  a  crime,  we  aje  doing  It 
on  probabilities  Our  rule  of  burden  of  proof 
is  not  that  it  must  be  proved  to  a  certainty 
but  only  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  I  believe 
for  every  say  100  or  200  people  that  are  con- 
victed we  are  willing  to  cjnvict  a  certain  per- 
centage of  innocent  people  as  well. 

W'hat  I  am  saying  is  not  that  we  should  act 
on  certainty  but  that  we  should  act  on  where 
the  likelihoods  fall.  We  should  act  on  what  is 
more  likely,  and  we  simply  do  not  know  to- 
day whether  a  Judge  who  predicts  that  a  man 
will  commit  a  crime  when  he  is  on  bail  is 
going  to  be  right  or  going  to  be  wrong,  not 
going  to  be  certainly  right  or  certainly  WTong 
but  whether  he  is  more  likely  to  be  right  or 
more  likely  to  be  wrong  and  I  think  we  sim- 
ply need  a  lot  more  information  that  we  have 
or  are  likely  to  «get  if  we  enact  a  statute  of 
this  kind  now. 

Senator  Hruska.  Of  course  you  are  saying. 
In  other  words,  that  in  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases  the  burden  of  proof  Is  that  one  must 
prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and 
In  most  cases  that  is  the  burden. 
Senator  Ervin.  Reasonable  doubt. 
Senator  Hruska.  Reasonable  doubt,  that 
Is  the  burden,  and  we  never  know,  but  we 
go  forward.  We  go  forward,  and  It  Is  at  a 
price.  Of  course  It  Is  at  a  price.  But  In  this 
Instance,  you  say  no.  we  do  not  know  for 
sure,  so  I  advise  you  not  to  pass  a  bill  or 


a  law  of  preventive   detention.  Is  that   the 
burden  of  your  thrust? 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  No.  that  totally  misun- 
derstands my  argument  What  I  am  saying 
Is  that  we  should  not  w^ait  for  certainty.  We 
should  know  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to 
decide  whether  a  judge  is  more  likely  to  be 
right  or  more  likely  to  be  wrong.  We  have 
to  know  more  about  the  range. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  how  will  you  ever 
know  that  because  Judges  change.  Will  you 
ever  know  that?  Is  there  any  possibility  that 
it  Can  be  known? 
Mr.  Dershow'itz.  Yes.  I  think  there  is. 
Senator  Hruska.  Judges  change.  The  per- 
son Changes.  Sometimes  the  personality  of 
a  Judge  changes.  Will  you  ever  know  If  he 
is  going  to  be  right? 

Mr.  Dershowitz  That  is  why  one  has  to 
always  have  a  large  enough  aomple  to  ac- 
count for  these  kinds  of  changes,  to  account 
for  changes  in  personnel. 

Senator  Hruska.  What  value  are  they  as 
against  judges  who  are  going  to  be  there  5 
years  from  now'  Of  what  value  are  they? 
Mr.  Dershowitz.  I  think  they  are  of  great 
value.  One  can  in  a  general  way  know  how 
judges  are  going  to  behave.  For  example,  you 
talk  about  proof  beyond  a  rea.sonable  doubt. 
There  is  a  pattern  to  the  way  Judges  react 
Some  are  more  liberal,  some  more  conserva- 
tlme.  There  is  a  spectrum,  but  wuhln  the 
range  of  that  sfjectrum  every  judge  has  had 
something  in  common,  a  law  school  educa- 
tion, some  practice  in  the  world.  They  are 
going  to  react  in  similar  wavs. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  have 
enough  judges  today  administering  criteria 
whicli  >ou  think  perhaps  are  valid  criteria 
We  release  people,  some,  perhaps  all,  in  the 
face  of  predictions  of  dangerousness  and 
then,  not  over  a  long  period  of  time,  but. 
In  6  months,  12  months,  perhaps  2  years  at 
the  outside,  we  will  know  how  accur.ate  these 
predictions  are.  We  will  know  how  to  devise 
criteria  which  become  more  accurate.  Then 
I  think  we  will  be  able  to  seriously  consider 
whether  or  not  the  policies  of  preventive 
confinement,  valued  against  the  policies  of 
freedom,  require  or  permit  the  enactment 
of  this  kind  of  statute. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  make  an  Interesting 
argument    and    I    look    forward    to    reading 
some  of  those  articles  which   you   will  put 
in  the  record. 
Mr  Dershowitz  Fine. 

Senator  Ervin.  A  man  goes  to  the  doctor 
suffering  with  a  headache.  Now  If  the  doc- 
tor takes  a  pistol  and  shoots  him  through 
the  head  and  kills  him,  he  won't  suffer  with 
the  headache  any  longer.  If  the  doctor  gives 
him  some  aspirin  tablets,  why,  he  may  clear 
.'P  !-!is  headache  without  resorting  to  such 
a  drastic  remedy  as  the  first  one  I  suggested 
We  h?ive  before  us  evidence  that  the 
time  of  the  average  trial  of  a  person  charged 
with  a  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
IS  8  months,  and  the  evidence  is  that  that 
means  that  some  of  the  trials  are  not  had 
until  fiiteen  months  or  a  year  after  the 
crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
We  also  have  testimony,  from  a  c:,'?nniltiep 
headed  by  Judge  George  L.  Hart.  Jr  ,  a  verv 
experienced  judge  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, much  experienced  in  holding  crim- 
ing trials,  that  as  near  as  they  could  fig- 
ure out,  the  Commission  .Titer  much  tudv, 
that  about  9  per  cent  of  the  persons  granted 
pretri.il  release  in  the  District,  if  I  recall 
his  testimony  right,  commit  a  crime  while 
out  on  ball.  There  Is  testimony  from  others 
Indicating  that  the  percentage  may  be  as 
little  as  7  or  7'2  per  cent 

Now  wouldn't  the  best  thing  to  do.  rather 
than  impose  preventive  release  at  this  time 
In  the  absence  of  more  accurate  data  than 
we  have,  wouldn't  it  be  better  for  the  Con- 
gress to  make  arrangements  to  grant  speedy 
trials,  put  enough  Judicial  manpower  m  and 
add  enough  people  to  the  District  Attorney's 
staff  to  enable  them  to  process  cases  within 
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n  relatively  short  period  of  time':'  In  oth- 
er Hords.  If  you  could  bring  all  cases  to 
trial  within  a  period  of  3  months,  tl».'-t  Is. 
the  averatte  case  in  a  period  o'  3  montl-s 
and  even  less  in  the  case  of  m:^den:!el•.nors. 
and  the  man  was  tried  and  convicted  r.nd 
given  r.dequate  punishmeu:,  he  would  not 
likely  be  repeating  his  crime  time  aiter  time 
over  .1  period  of  0  or 'a  or  10  months  or 
a  ye.^r  or  a  few  years.  It  .?eems  to  me  that 
we  ought  lo  resort  to  Hspirln  to  try  to  cure 
this  headache  In  *he  District  before  we  go 
t.o  more  drastic  methods. 

Mr.  Df.rshowitz.  I  rertalnly  agree. 

Mr.  WooDARD.  Professor  Der.=-;-.ow:tz.  v.e  had 
a  Judge  testify  before  thl.i  subcommit;ee  yes- 
te.-d..y  v.ho  told  this  subcommittee  that  he 
had  gotten  the  hang  of  it,  that  he  could 
pick  out  the  bad  eggs  and  the  good  eggs. 

Mt.'Dershowitz.  That  is  -.vonderful.  Per- 
h  ips  he  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the 
eNoerlnient  I  have  suggested. 

:\Ir.  WooD.\RD.  H?  alrer.dy  has  submitted  to 
it,  although  he  did  not  know  it.  In  anticl- 
patk.n  of  his  testimony,  we  had  asked  the 
Bail  Agency  to  pick  out  a  couple  of  periods 
in  early  1968  for  him  and  a  couple  for  an- 
other Judge  who  follows  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  rather  explicitly  and  has  a  very  lenient 
release  policy.  We  asked  the  agency  to  fol- 
low the  defendants  dealt  with  by  both  judges 
through  the  system  and  find  out  how  many 
of  them  did  in  fact  commit  more  crimes. 
The  s^atistic.<  they  gave  us  showed  that 
out  of  285  defendants  who  were  presented 
before  the  judge  who  "had  the  hcng  of 
It."  he  found  144  bad  risks.  Out  of  that 
group  of  285.  144  bad  risks  were  detained 
by  hi^h  money  bond,  and  141  '^oixl  risks 
were  released.  The  other  judge.  Judge  A.  out 
of  226  defendants,  found  only  46  bad  risks. 

He  released  180  good  risks.  79  percent. 
Judge  A.  the  tough  judge,  had  detained  over 
50  percent 

Of  those  two  groups  of  defend.mts.  of 
the  large  group  released  by  the  lenient  juclge. 
there  were  15  more  offenses  while  on  ball. 
including  botli  mlsdemeamrs  and  felonies. 
Of  the  much  sm  lUer  grrup  released  by  Judge 
B.  there  were  12  ball  offenses.  The  differ- 
ence In  the  recidivist  rate  was  8  percent 
for  the  judge  who  had  weeded  out  all  th? 
bad  risks  and  9  percent  for  the  Judge  who 
rele.ised  almost  everybody  a  difference  of  1 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  144  bad  risks 
who  were  detained  by  Judsre  B,  36  subse- 
quently had  their  cases  dismissed  before 
trial.  Another  large  percentage  of  them. 
which  is  not  shown  here,  were  acquitted.  And 
of  the  ones  who  were  tried  and  convicted 
very  few  of  them  received  any  time  In  jail 
after  being  convicted. 

How  do  these  figures  square  with  yotir 
balancing  of  the  true  positives  and  false 
positives? 

Mr.  DERSHOwrrz.  I  think  these  figures  con- 
firm -what  I  have  come  up  with  in  the  psy- 
chiatric area,  that  is.  in  order  to  spot  say 
four  extra  criminals,  which  is  what  the  judge 
in  this  case  did.  he  had  to  make  erroneous 
decisions  about  what.  50  or  60? 

Mr.  WooD.ARD.  More  like  80  or  90 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  Perhaps  80  or  90.  and  in- 
cluded in  that  amount  were  what  you  call 
double  false  positives  in  the  sejnse  that  they 
were  not  even  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  Initially  charged,  or  at  lea.=;t  the 
process  so  concluded.  I  wo\ild  think  that  If 
the  experiment  of  the  kind  that  I  am  sug- 
gesting were  to  turn  up  data  like  this,  that 
there  would  be  little  chance  for  the  consti- 
tutionality of  preventive  detention  to  suc- 
ceed, and  there  would  be  no  re,^son  and 
policy  for  enacting  preventive  detention. 

Mr.  SANTAREtLi.  Mr.  Dershowitz.  let  us  put 
the  constitutional  Issue  aside  and  speak  to 
this  policy  question.  It  seems  to  me  you  are 
saying  criminal  conduct  Is  not  sufficiently 
predictable.  Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  your 
position? 


Mr.  Dershowitz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sant.arelli.  If  we  could  find  a  category 
of  defendants  i.i  which  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  predictability  possible.  whn,t 
degree  of  predictability  would  satisfy  you  on 
the  policy  question?  Fifty  per  cent.  60  per 
cent.  80.  40.  what  percentage  area,  roughly. 
would  satisfy  you? 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  Well.  I  would  think,  at 
the  mlnimimi.  one  would  want  It  to  be  mere 
likely  than  not  that  a  person  would  engage 
in  a  crime.  That  would  be  more  than  50  per- 
cent. I  am  not  saying  that  Is  a  satisfactory 
criterion.  Perhaps  one  might  want  to  use  the 
criterion  in  criminal  cases  of  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Now.  I  might  convert  that  in 
mathentatical  term  s.ay  to  75  or  80  percent.  I 
am  not  certain.  All  I  am  clear  on  is  th.at  we 
ought  to  find  out  what  the  likelihood  of  per- 
centages are.  and  then  we  can  focus  the  de- 
bate in  more  realistic  terms.  I  think  there  Is 
range  for  disagreement  here.  I  think  it  Is  very 
possible  for  some  people  »p  feel  strongly  that 
50  percent  likelihood  Is  enough,  for  others 
to  say  that  It  Is  not  even  enough  if  there  is 
90  percent  accuracy.  I  think  thie  is  an  area 
for  legislative  resolution  subject  to  Judicial 
supervision,  I  would  suspect  that  the  courts 
would  sustain  the  constitutionality,  to  get 
back  to  that  subject  for  a  minute,  iX  It  were 
beyond  50  or  60  or  70  percent.  But  1  just 
do  not  think  we  are  anywhere  near  that 
today.  Now  we  may  get  there.  It  may  be  that 
one  can  come  up  with  a  category  of  crimi- 
nals and  criteria  which  when  combined  by  a 
sensible  and  sensitive  judge  would  result  In 
a  high  percentage  of  spotting  and  a  low  per- 
centage of  false  positives.  But.  again.  I  think 
one  really  has  to  have  the  data  to  do  that. 
One  cannot  speculate  about  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  My  question  is  posited  on 
having  the  data.  That  Is  what  I  am  saying. 
Let  us  strike  a  median  figure.  If  we  could  find 
a  category  of  crimes  or  those  who  commit 
them  that  would  produce  a  75  percent  degree 
of  accuracy  In  prediction  of  subsequent  of- 
fenses, that  would  probably  not  be  trouble- 
some to  you.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  It  would  depend  on  what 
you  were  predicting  Let  me  make  another 
point.  It  Is  very  much  ea.5ier  to  predict  fre- 
quent events  than  rare  events.  If  what  you 
are  looking  to  predict  is  simply  will  the  per- 
son get  into  trouble,  then  I  think  75  pecenr, 
accuracv  would  be  possible  to  achieve,  but 
for  me  "thai  would  not  be  enough.  If  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  Is  predict  violent  crimes, 
then  I  think  75  percent,  this  is  a  personal 
view,  would  be  enough  for  me.  But  as  you 
get  more  narrow  in  your  definition  of  the 
crime,  as  the  event  becomes  rarer  and  rarer. 
It  be.'omes  harder  and  harder  to  predict  it 
and  that  is  the  paradox  of  preventive  deten- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  predict  frequent  events,  but 
you  do  not  much  want  to  do  that  snd  it  is 
very  hard  to  predict  Infrequent  events  and 
that  is  pri'-'ise'.y  what  you  want  to  do. 

Mr  Santarelli  I  understand  you  find  it 
hard  to  predict,  but  I  am  asking  a  hypothet- 
ical question.  If  we  cculd  predict,  notwith- 
stand'ing  the  fact  that  it  Is  hard  to  predict, 
I  understand  that,  if  we  could  predict  in  a 
category  uo  to  75  percent  probability  that 
the  defendant  will  commit  a  subsequent 
serious  unlawful  act.  then  we  would  prob- 
ablv  not  be  too  troubled  with  the  policy 
question,  is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  I  am  always  troubled  with 
the  policy  question.  I  would  resolve  the 
policy  question  then  in  favor  of  confinement. 

Mr.  SANTAnFi.i.i.  We  had  testimony  yester- 
day from  a  trial  judge  that  narcotics  offenders 
conr.tltuted  an  almost  certain  probability  of 
repeat  offenses  of  one  kind  or  another.  His 
testimony  was  that  a  man  who  i;;  addicted 
to  narcotics  and  who  Ik  Imiiecunlous.  the 
second  condition,  to  support  his  narcotics 
habit,  will  with  certainty,  to  quote  the  judge, 
engage  In  unlawful  conduct,  probably  of  a 
violent  nature,  to  satisfy  that  habit,  usually 


larceny  or  robbery,  crimes  which  involve  get- 
ting some  material  goods  that  he  can  convert 
into  money  to  satisfy  his  habit.  Now  aside 
from  relying  on  what  that  judge  s-ald.  1;;  your 
experience  that  narcotics  addicts  constitute 
a  category  that  could  be  as  high  as  75  percent 
predictability  for  future  serious  unlawful 
acts'' 

Mr.  Dershov.itz.  I  would  suspect  that  nar- 
cotics offenders  under  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  in  the  United  Ptntps  today  probably 
come  closest  to  constituting  n  class  c.f  of- 
fenders with  a  high  percentage  of  predicthble 
crimes.  I  wou'.d  very  much  doubt  that  one 
could  predict  violent  cr'mes  with  75  percent 
accuracy  even  among  that  cla.Ss. 

I  notice  that  you  included  larceny;  I  sus- 
pect there  are  a  lot  of  acquisitive  prc.perty 
crimes.  After  all.  we  know  narcotics,  espe- 
cially heroin,  does  not  make  anybody  more 
violent.  All  It  doe.<-  Is  make  him  w-ant  more 
heroin  and  since  under  American  law  the 
price  is  artifically  raised  to  hundreds  or 
thousands  times  its  natural  price,  the  law 
Itself  prompt-i  people  to  go  out  and  acquire 
property.  There  are  many  ways  of  acquiring 
property.  I  would  suspect  that  most  narcotics 
addicts  use  violence  as  a  last  resort,  and  again 
I  would  be  willing  to  test  the  thesis  that  75 
percent  of  narcotics  addicts  released  on  ball 
engage  in  acts  of  violence.  I  would  seriously 
doubt  that  we  would  come  anywhere  near 
that  figure  but  I  would  suspect  that  we 
would  come  up  to  75  percent  if  one  included 
all  kinds  of  acquisitive  Illegal  behavior  for 
narcotics  addicts  who  were  impecunious  as 
well  as  seriously  addicted  to  heroin. 

Mr.  Santarelt.i.  That  Is  serious  enough. 
Would  that  risk  of  harm  to  society  by  ac- 
quisitive property  crimes.  If  It  could  be  pre- 
dicted to  a  75  percent  certainty,  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  you  on  policy? 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  If  you  are  asking  me  a 
personal  question,  the  answer  has  to  be  no 
with  respect  to  narcotics  offenders,  because 
I  simply  think  we  are  going  about  the  Issue 
of  controlling  narcotics  in  this  oountry  In 
an  Incredibly  bartjarous  and  Inefficient  way. 
It  is  the  law  that  causes  the  offender  to  go 
out  and  steal  and  then  It  Is  the  law  that 
punishes  him  for  stealing.  There  are  so 
many  easier  ways,  more  sensible  ways,  more 
humane  ways  of  getting  at  this  problem. 
People  are  citing  the  English  approach  to 
preventive  detention.  Why  not  adopt  the 
English  approach  to  heroin  addiction?  Once 
a  person  becomes  an  addict,  once  he  has  this 
Insatiable  craving  for  drugs,  they  recognize 
that  as  a  fact  of  life  and  they  give  him  the 
drugs  at  25  cents  a  day  which  Is  Its  natural 
market  price  rather  than  elevating  it  by 
force  of  the  law  to  $40  or  $50  a  day.  which 
requires  that  he  go  out  and  steal.  Were  I  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
City  of  New  York  or  any  city  which  had  a 
high  narcotic  heroin  problem,  the  first  order 
of  priority  I  would  have,  as  a  person  afraid 
of  crime,  would  be  to  start  giving  out  heroin 
free.  Make  it  available  free  to  all  addicts 
who  are  going  to  commit  crimes.  That  Is  the 
aspirin  In  this  case,  and  the  pistol  to  the 
head  Is  the  present  approach  we  have  to 
narcotics  violations.  Therefore.  I  simply  can- 
not subscribe  to  a  system  of  preventively  de- 
taining a  category  of  criminals  that  we  have 
in  effect  created. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ervin.  If  you  are  going  to  have 
preventive  detention  for  narcotic  addicts, 
should  not  that  preventive  detention  be  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  see  if  you  can  re- 
habilitate them  and  give  them  the  strength 
to  refrain  from  the  use  of  the  drugs,  rather 
than  to  restrain  them  from  committing 
crimes? 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  I  would  certainly  prefer 
that,  and  there  are  some  experiments,  as 
you  probably  know,  going  on  in  New  York 
with  outpatient  treatment  of  narcotics  of- 
fenders which  seem  to  show  some  indication 
of  success.  Surely  If  you  are  going  to  detain 
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them,  the  purpose  ought  to  be  to  try  to 
break  them  of  the  habit  rather  than  to  try 
m  this  very  artificial  way  to  keep  them  from 
raising  the  money  which  we  force  them  to 
raise. 

Senator  Ervin.  And  I  certainly  ^.gree  with 
vou  in  your  observation  about  narcotics.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  a  person  has  become — 
I  hate  to  abandon  hope  for  anybody  but  if 
tie  has  become — a  hopeless  addict,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  recognize  him  as  a  medi- 
cal or  psychiatric  problem  and  even  give 
him  what  he  actually  requires  at  a  reason- 
able price  that  enables  him  to  stay  on  a 
fairly  even  keel,  rather  than  adopting  these 
more  drastic  measures  which  our  law  does. 

Mr.  Dershowitz.  I  certainly  agree. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  think  we  try  to  treat  as 
a  criminal  law  problem  something  which  Is 
fundamentally  a  medical  or  psychiatric 
problem  in  our  treatment  of  addicts  in  this 
country. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Professor  Der- 
showitz. We  certainly  will  appreciate  receiv- 
ing the  articles  you  have  written  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  DERSHOwrrz.  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity and  I  will  certainly  send  them. 

Mr.  WooDARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  w-it- 
ness  is  Major  General  Charles  L.  Decker.  Di- 
rector of  the  national  defender  project  of 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciaticn.  General  Dscker.  will  you  come  up. 
please? 

Senator  Ervin.  General.  I  am  delighted  to 
welcome  yoti  to  the  subcommittee.  I  wish  to 
express  my  regret  that  your  path  and  mine 
do  not  cross  as  often  nowadays  as  they  did 
before  your  retirement  from  the  service. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
ventive detention  provision  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  the  policies  that  have 
prevailed  in  this  Nation  since  it  became 
a  republic.  The  demand  for  preventive 
detention  is  based  upon  figures  which 
are  not  available,  which  have  been 
plucked  out  of  the  air  by  the  imagina- 
nons  of  people.  And  when  this  attempt 
to  establish  the  law  of  preventive  deten- 
tion in  the  United  States  w&s  first 
broached,  I  insisted  that  there  were  no 
figures  available — that  is,  figures  of  a 
reliable  nature — which  would  justify 
preventive  detention. 

As  the  result  in  part  of  my  heckling 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  that  point. 
the  Department  of  Justice  commis- 
sioned the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  make 
a  study  of  this  question.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  took  the  names  of  everj'  per- 
son who  entered  the  criminal  court  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
4  selected  weeks  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1968. 

One  of  these  weeks  was  in  January. 
.*-nother  was  in  February.  Another  was 
in  the  last  part  of  May  or  first  part  of 
Jiine.  The  fourth  was  the  last  week  of 
June. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  traced  the 
subsequent  records  of  all  of  these  per- 
sons who  had  entered  the  criminal  court 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 
ing these  4  selected  weeks.  They  fol- 
lowed them  through  the  fall  of  1908. 
They  followed  them  throughout  1969.  It 
some  cases,  as  I  recall,  they  followed 
them  down  to  the  early  part  of  1970. 

They  then  filed  a  report  which  was 
most  illuminating.  It  showed  that  of 
these  people  they  actually  traced,  that 
of  those  persons  charged  with  violent 
crimes  and  dangerous  crimes  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  4  weeks, 
only  5  percent  were  rearrested — not  con- 
victed,  but    rearrested — for    violent    or 


dangerous  crimes  during  the  period  of 
time  covered  by  their  study. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
a  judge,  in  order  to  mf.ke  a  preventive 
detention  system  work,  would  have  to  be 
gifted  with  enough  prophetic  power  to 
determine  which  five  out  of  each  100 
persons  arrested  for  violent  or  d?nper- 
ous  crimes  as  defined  in  th;s  bill  would 
be  likely  t-o  be  rearre.sted  for  another 
crime  of  that  character  within  a  p.^riod 
of  2  years  or  thereabouts. 

No  judge  ha^  enough  prophetic  fore- 
sight to  do  that.  During  his  apr>earance 
before  my  subcommittee  on  a  preventive 
detention  proposal,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  asserted  that  the  rate  of  recidi- 
vi.^m  was  nearer  40  percent  than  the  5 
percent  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. To  sustain  his  position,  he  declared 
that  we  m.ust  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  many  people  who  commit  crimes 
are  never  apprehended,  and  that  many 
crimes  are  never  reported  or  discovered. 
He  inferred  from  this  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  apprehend  all  persons  who  com- 
mit crimes,  and  it  were  further  possible 
to  discover  all  of  the  crimes  which  are 
jierpetuated.  we  would  find  that  the  rate 
of  recidivism  would  be  at  least  40  percent. 

I  addressed  this  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Deputy  Attorney  General : 

Please  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  make  a 
preventive  detention  law  applicable  to  men 
who  conunlt  crimes  and  are  never  appre- 
hended for  these  crimes. 

I  have  never  received   an  answer  to 
that  question  yet. 
I  asked  him  the  further  question: 

Kow  are  you  going  to  have  a  preventive 
detention  law  that  would  detain  the  people 
for  crimes  not  reported  and  never  discov- 
ered? 

He  has  not  answerad  that  question  yet. 

So  the  fact  still  remains  that  one  of 
the  scientific  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Standards,  has 
made  an  actual  investigation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  has  found  that  we 
can  reasonably  anticipate  that  only  five 
men  out  of  ever>'  100  who  are  arrested 
for  a  volent  crime  or  a  dangerous  crime, 
as  defined  in  this  act,  are  likely  to  repeat 
that  crime.  That  is  what  is  involved  in 
this  preventive  detention. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask.  Where  are 
you  going  to  put  these  people  who  are 
preventively  detained?  We  find  on  page 
192  this  pious  hope  expressed.  I  might 
state  that  this  pious  hope  is  set  out  in 
section  23-1321.  subsection  <h)  and  sub- 
section (1  > : 

The  person  shall  be  confined,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  In  facilities  separate  from 
conrtcted  persons  awaiting  or  serving  sen- 
tences or  being  held  In  custody  pending  ap- 
peal. 

In  other  words,  they  are  going  to  be 
confined  in  facilities  separate  from  crim- 
inals. That  is  the  pious  hope.  I  would  like 
to  ask  how  that  is  going  to  be  done  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  view  of  the  fact 
there  is  no  room  in  our  jails  now.  That  is 
somewhat  like  an  insolvable  problem  of 
how  to  preventively  detain  people  never 
apprehended  or  how  to  preventively  de- 
tain men  who  commit  crimes  that  are 
never  discovered. 

In  May  we  had  an  investieation  iftade 
to  learn  something  about  the  capacity 


of  the  jails,  the  bastilles,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  found  that  the  com- 
bined District  of  Columbia  deteiUion  la- 
cilities  have  a  capacity  of  3.053  inmates, 
which  on  May  15,  1970.  housed  3  275  in- 
mates. Out  of  that  total  of  1,408,  more 
than  80  percent  were  in  jaii  awaiting 
tnal  at  ihat  time.  Of  these  934  had  been 
awaiting  trial  30  days  or  more;  nearly 
one-half.  675  or  48  percent,  had  been  m- 
carcerated  without  trial  for  more  than 
60  days;  over  10  peicent  or  149  had  been 
m  prison  for  more  than  1  year  with  no 
trial.  Incredibly,  20  liad  been  there  more 
than  2  years  and  4  had  been  there  for 
mo;e  than  3  year.?. 

Mr.  President,  how  are  you  goin?  to 
preventively  detain  people  for  60  days 
and  tr>'  ihem  Vv-ithin  that  60  days  in  a 
boveinmenial  agency  that  has  jails 
where  o\ei-  10  percent  of  the  inmates 
have  been  in  jail  awaiting  trial  for  more 
tiian  1  year? 

Then,  a  few  day.s  ago  we  had  another 
investigation  made  of  this  question.  We 
found  that  of  1.408  inmates,  some  of 
them  had  been  awaiting  trial,  namely 
four,  for  more  than  36  months;  one  had 
been  awaiting  trial  for  more  than  35 
months;  two  had  been  awaiting  trial  for 
more  than  34  months:  two  had  been 
awaiting  trial  for  more  than  33  months, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  reflecting  this  informa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bellmoni.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Tlie  table  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

District  Of  Columbia  Depa-tment  of  Correc- 
tions, Data  Processing  D.i"s;on — Inmates 
awaiting  trial — Reporting  date — May  2, 
1970 

Number  of  months  Number  of 

awaiting:  inmates 

Less   than    1 474 

1    - 143 

2    116 

3    - - 118 

4    97 

5    rt 

6    35 

7  -.- 69 

8    41 

9    26 

10   22 

11  :     20 

12   —         21 

13   25 

14   18 

15    - 22 

16   22 

17    5 

13  : 10 

19  5 

20  7 

21  5 

22  5 

23  1 

24  4 

25  5 

26  1 

27  1 

28  2 

31  2 

33    2 

34   2 

35 1 

More  than  36 4 

Total  Inmates 1408 

Average  number  of  months  awaiting  4.3 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  about  filling  the  jails  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  preventively  de- 
tained people  for  crimes  they  never  com- 
mitted and  may  never  commit  when 
there  are  people  in  the  jails  who  have 
been  there  now  for  months  on  end 
awaiting  trial  and  who  have  not  been 
tried. 

Why  is  preventive  detention  wrong?  In 
the  first  place,  preventive  detention 
places  a  man  in  jail,  not  for  a  crime 
he  committed,  not  for  a  crime  of  which 
he  has  been  convicted,  but  for  a  crime 
which  he  has  never  comm.itted  and  which 
he  may  never  commit.  It  puts  the  stigma 
of  the  jailbird  on  a  man  who  may  be  in- 
nocent. A  very  substantial  percentage  of 
people  arrested  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  in  all  other  jurisdictions  on 
charges  of  crime  are  acquitted. 

When  a  man  is  placed  in  jail,  a  stigma 
is  placed  on  him  of  being  a  jailbird  when, 
perhaps,  he  was  never  convicted  of  any- 
thing. This  bill  provides  the  man  who  is 
charged  with  a  dangerous  crime  does  not 
have  to  have  a  prior  record  to  be  pre- 
ventively detained;  in  crimes  of  violence 
he  has  to  have  a  record  of  prior  convic- 
tion some  time  within  10-years  before 
the  present  case  arises.  Just  an  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon  where  no  one  was 
hurt  and  no  one  was  injured  would  con- 
stitute a  crime  of  \-lolence.  Under  this 
bill  originally  it  was  a  crime  of  violence 
to  be  armed  with  a  toy  pistol  at  the  time 
the  man  committed  the  crjfce  of  vio- 
lence. 

Under  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill  as  originally 
proposed,  it  was  declared  burglary  in  the 
second  degree  to  rob  a  vending  machine. 
Under  this  provision,  a  16-year-old  ju- 
venile, who  jiggled  a  few,peruiies  out  of 
a  gum  vending  machine' on  three  occa- 
sions, would  be  subject  to  a  mandatory 
life  sentence  without  eligibility  for  pro- 
bation or  parole  until  he  had  served  20 
years.  There  are  still  penal  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
any  civilized  system  of  criminal  justice. 

When  men  are  put  in  jail,  we  handi- 
cap them,  because  most  people  who  are 
arrested  for  crime  are  poor.  They  do 
not  have  much  in  the  way  of  financial 
resources.  The  average  lawyer  who  ap- 
pears for  the  average  penson  charged 
with  crime  has  to"  depend,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  upon  his  client  to  assist  him 
in  preparing  his  case  for  trial.  He  would 
be  denied  the  right  to  assist  the  lawyer 
in  preparing  his  case  for  trial.  When  he 
is  preventively  detained,  he  is  deprived 
of  his  job.  because  an  employer  is  not 
going  to  keep  a  job  open  for  a  man  who 
is  m  jail. 

So  he  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  a 
crime  he  has  not  committed,  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  aid  his  coun- 
sel in  the  preparation  of  his  trial,  he  is 
deprived  of  his  job,  his  family  is  deprived 
of  his  efforts  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  all 
of  that  i.':  done  not  because  he  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime,  but  because  some 
judge  thinks  he  might  do  something 
dangerou-s  if  he  is  admitted  to  bail  and 
permitted  to  remain  with  his  family. 

Those  of  us  who  have  spent  long  years 
in  the  practice  of  criminal  law  know  that 
any  man  who  is  in  custody  at  the  time  of 
his  trial  is  heavily  prejudiced  when  it 


comes  to  getting  a  fair  trial,  because  a 
jury  cannot  help  but  think  that  if  he  is 
in  jail,  he  is  unworthy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  have  his  freedom.  He  has  a 
much  better  chance  to  be  acquitted,  or 
at  least  to  get  a  more  lenient  sentence, 
if  he  is  permitted  to  remain  with  his 
family  instead  of  being  incarcerated,  not 
for  a  crime  he  has  already  committed, 
but  for  a  crime  which  he  has  net  com- 
mitted and  which  he  may  never  commit. 

A  former  Judge  Advocate,  one  of  the 
finest  lawyers  I  have  been  pri\ileged  to 
know,  supenised  the  work  of  a  founda- 
tion v>hich  made  funds  available  to  cer- 
tain bail  agencies  and  provided  some  as- 
sistance in  the  defense  of  persons  charged 
witli  crime.  He  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  that 
the  estimate  of  those  wlio  worked  for 
this  project  was  that  a  man's  chance  of 
being  convicted  was  increased  at  least 
20  percent  by  the  fact  that  he  was  in- 
carcerated during  the  time  preceding 
his  trial. 

^  Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  longer 
wwrfi  I  intended  to.  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  constitution  of  my  State  says 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty  and  that  frequent  recurrence  to 
fundamental  principles  is  essential  to  the 
pre.-^eivation  of  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  ou::ht  not  to  be- 
come law.  We  iiave  provided  the  mech- 
anism, by  which  we  can  reject  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  are  objection- 
able, the  provisions  that  try  to  destroy  a 
man's  right  to  be  indicted  by  a  grand 
juiT.  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  petit 
jury,  the  richt  not  to  incriminate  him- 
self, the  right  to  be  released  on  reason- 
able bail  pending  his  trial,  and  the  right 
not  to  have  officer.s*  knocking  one's  door 
down  and  entering  his  house  as  burglai-s 
now  make  their  entries. 

We  have  taken  every  good  provision 
out  of  this  bill  and  put  it  in  two  other 
bills.  I  want  to  as.sure  the  Senate  that,  in 
the  event  the  Senate  does  what  I  think 
it  should  do  in  order  to  protect  our  basic 
liberties,  and  that  is  to  vote  down  this 
conference  report,  we  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  two  bills  which  we  have 
introduced  and  which  embody  all  the 
sound  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port, and  have  them  placed  before  the 
Senate  for  prompt  passage.  If  there  is 
objection  to  that  unanimous-consent 
request,  we  propose  to  make  a  motion  to 
discharge  the  committee  and  bring  the 
bills  before  the  Senate  for  immediate 
consideration,  a  motion  which  I  under- 
stand requires  a  vote  of  only  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  we  can  vote  on  that 
motion  the  following  day. 

I  implore  the  Senate  not  to  enact  a 
bill  which  contains  provisions  which  are 
absolutely  hostile  to  the  tramtions  which 
have  prevailed  in  our  country  ever  since 
it  became  a  republic,  not  to  adopt  a  bill 
which  will  deprive  men  of  the  right  to  be 
free  pending  their  trial,  not  to  adopt  a 
bill  that  will  allow  men  to  be  incarcerated 
for  crimes  which  they  have  never  com- 
mitted and  which  they  may  never  com- 
mit, and  not  to  adopt  a  bill  which  de- 
stroys in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 


ancient  boast  of  our  law  that  every  man's 
home  is  his  castle. 

These  liberties,  once  gone,  are  gone 
forever. 

I  implore  the  Senate  to  see  that  they 
are  continued  here. 

In  closing,  I  assert,  as  I  have  asserted 
several  times,  there  is  not  a  sinrle  sen- 
tence in  the  whole  bill  that  provides  that 
a  man  wlio  is  preventively  detained  un- 
der its  provisions  will  be  released  after 
60  days:  but,  en  the  contrary-,  he  will 
go  through  the  same  merry-go-round  at 
the  expiration  of  60  days,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  120  days,  unless  he  is  tried 
in  the  meantime. 

I  say  the  thing  to  do  is  to  preventively 
detain  prosecutors  long  enough  to  pre- 
pare the  cases  for  trial  and  preventively 
detain  judges  long  enough  to  try  these 
cases  rather  than  put  the  accused  in 
preventive  detention  awaiting  trial.  Then 
you  will  go  back  to  the  only  sound  method 
of  enforcing  the  criminal  law,  namely, 
swift  trials  for  those  accused  of  crime 
and  quick  judgments  for  those  who  are 
convicted.  Do  not  swap  that  kind  of  sys- 
tem for  a  system  where  officers  of  the  law 
can  enter  the  homes  of  private  individ- 
uals, as  burglars  now  do.  and  a  system 
under  which  men  are  jailed,  not  for 
crimes  which  they  have  committed  or 
for  which  they  have  been  convicted,  but 
for  crimes  they  have  not  committed  and 
may  never  commit. 

Just  remember  that  the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance,  and  the  way  to  exer- 
cise eternal  vigilance  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  is  to  vote  against  the  adoption  of 
a  conference  report  containing  a  bill 
which  has  these  inequities  in  it. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  TALMADGE  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgei  .  I  ask 
unan^ous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  McGoverni  on  Mon- 
day next,  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Talmadge)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
e.xceed  30  m.inutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  REPORT- 
ING SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
207 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  reporting  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 207  be  extended  from  July  15  to  July 
22,  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill   tS.  2601)   to  reor- 
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ganize  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  for  other  purposes. 

THi:    FACTS   .ABOUT   NO-KNOCK 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
at  .some  length  already  made  clear  in  the 
Senate  debate  yesterday  on  behalf  of  the 
managers  en  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the 
conference  resolution  of  the  so-called  no- 
knock  issue  represents  a  major  victory 
for  the  Senate  position. 

Specifically  in  the  interest  of  safe- 
guarding the  individual  rights  of  the 
residents  of  the  National  Capital  and  of 
forestalling  reiJressive  practices  in  the 
name  of  improved  law  enforcement,  the 
Senate  conferees  insisted  upon  what  I 
have  for  convenience  summed  up  as  five 
critical  points : 

First.  The  statutory  exceptions  to  the 
knock-and-wait  rule  are  strictly  limited 
so  as  to  confine  no  knocking  to  those  few 
circumstances  where  it  is  already  per- 
mitted under  existing  law. 

Second.  Existing  law  is  substantially 
improved  by  requiring  that,  when 
grounds  constituting  exceptions  to  the 
knock-and-wait  rule  are  known  in  ad- 
vance, then  a  police  officer  can  no-knock 
only  after  obtaining  court  permission  in 
advance. 

Third.  The  conference  report  restores 
the  classic  standard  of  "probable  cause," 
derived  from  the  Federal  Constitution, 
for  testing  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds 
for  police  conduct  in  the  no-knock  area. 

Fourth.  It  is  expressly  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  as  it  is  stated  likewise  in  similar 
reports  to  the  Senate,  that  advance  per- 
mission is  required,  not  only  when  the 
applicant  literally  knows  of  facts  in  ad- 
vance falling  within  the  exceptions  to 
the  knock-and-wait  rule:  advance  per- 
mission is  also  required  when  the  appli- 
cant should  know  of  such  facts,  in  the 
sense  that  minimal  ordinary  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  police  would  have  alerted 
the  applicant  to  the  facts. 

Fifth,  It  is  also  expressly  set  forth  in 
the  House  .statement  of  managers  that 
the  no-knock  provision  is  not  to  be 
bound  by  or  otherwise  construed  in  light 
of  the  House  District  of  Columbia  crime 
the  mere  destructibility  of  the  evidence 
being  sought  might  be  grounds  for  de- 
parting from  the  knock-and-wait  rule. 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  substi- 
tute on  no-knock— like  the  existing  com- 
mon law  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  unlike  the  much  more  limited 
Seante  version— applies  to  arrests  as  well 
as  searches.  Nevertheless,  by  insisting  on 
the  five  points  just  mentioned,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  have  seen  to  it  that  the 
conference  substitute  contains  nearly 
everj-  safeguard  in  the  original  Senate 
version.  We  have  seen  to  it  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  surpasses  existing  case 
law  in  the  number  and  scope  of  the 
safeguards  provided.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
conference  report  conforms  quite  pre- 
cisely to  the  recommendations  of  the  Bar 
As.sociation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  is  well  within  the  parameters  of  the 
no-knock  legislation  supported  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  inform  you  that 
the  Senate  conferees  were  not  only  mind- 
ful of  the  depth  of  opposition  in  the 
Washington  community  to  the  enact- 


ment of  legislation  touching  upon  the 
knock-and-wait  rule:  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  for  a  while,  in  fact,  inclined 
to  defer  to  that  opposition.  We  enter- 
tained for  a  while  the  notion  that  little 
good  could  come  of  the  legislation — no 
matter  how  just  on  the  merits — if  it 
had  to  be  advanced  in  an  unreceptive, 
hostile  atmosphere.  In  time  we  chose  an- 
other course,  however:  and  determined 
to  perfect  the  legislation,  and  to  change 
that  atmosphere  through  the  process  of 
public  education.  The  need  for  stabiliz- 
ing police  practices  in  the  no-knock  area 
is  too  great,  the  safeguards  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  are  too  valuable  and 
too  many,  for  us  to  abandon  the  issue 
or  temper  our  resolve. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, it  is  far  better  to  have  the  limited 
exceptions  to  the  knock-and-wait  rule 
spelled  out  and  frozen  on  the  statute 
books,  instead  of  leaving  the  exceptions 
to  grow  in  a  disordered  fashion  and  to 


information  which  has  circulated  in  the 
past  few  months  on  the  subject  of  no- 
knock  and  S.  2601.  Time  and  lime  aL-a;n. 
I  heard  it  said  that  the  Di.'^tnct  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  gives  the  police  the 
power  to  conduct  no-knock  searches  and 
arrests.  Once  and  for  all.  this  statement 
as  understood  by  most  nonlawyers  is 
100-percent  untrue:  even  as  understood 
by  lav.yers  the  statement  is  misleading 
at  the  very  least  The  power  to  no-knock 
does  not  derive  from  this  legi.slation  or 
any  other.  No-knock  searches  and  ar- 
rests have  been  permissible,  have  been 
authorized,  since  common  law  times,  and 
have  expressly  been  allowed  in  American 
criminal  jurisprudence  for  150  years.  Re- 
gardless of  what  may  have  been  in  the 
House  version  of  S.  2601.  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  the  similar  conference  sub- 
stitute merely  continue  existing  author- 
ity and  add  to  it  reasonable  further  safe- 
guards. 

Time  and  time  again,  I  heard  it  said 


change  in  Federal  and  local  court  case^f  that  the  so-called  no-knock  provision  in 
law.  It  is  far  better  to  have  the  limitedff"    the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  ex 
exceptions  spelled  out  clearly,  statutoril^^^periments  with  the  rights  of   the  re^i- 

for  the  police  to  observe,  instead  of  leav-      ,    .     _ 

ing  police  officers  as  at  present  to  their 
own  devices. 

Similiarly,  in  the  judgment  of  thr.  Sen- 
ate conferees,  any  police  encroachment 
on  the  privacy  of  the  individual  should 
issue  where  possible  upon  express  judi- 
cial authority  only.  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  a  just  and  ordered  society  that 
the  conference  substitute  reheves  the  po- 
lice officer  in  most  situations  of  having 
to  make  the  difficult  decision  of  whether 
to  no-knock.  As  protection  for  the  indi- 
vidual residents  of  the  National  Capital, 
the  decision  whether  to  no-knock  is 
placed  at  the  verj'  outset  in  the  hands  of 
a  judge. 

What  is  equally  important,  at  present 
the  courts  can  supervise  and  limit  police 
no-knocking  only  by  means  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  evidence  at  a  criminal  trial.  In 
contrast,  by  requiring  judicial  approval 
in  advance  for  no-knock,  the  conference 
substitute  promises  to  add  court  super- 
vision in  the  myriad  cases  where  the  de- 
fendant pleads  guilty  and  there  is  no 
trial,  or  where  there  is  no  trial  because 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  or  simply  not 
foimd.  Under  the  conference  substitute, 
in  other  words,  court  supervision  is  re- 
quired on  two  separate  occasions — at  the 
time  of  the  request  for  no-knock  au- 
thority and  at  the  time  of  the  motion  to 
exclude  the  fruits  of  any  no-knofk 
search.  Likewise  defense  counsel,  under 
the  conference  substitute,  can  move  to 
exclude  evidence  on  two  grounds — the 
absence  of  facts  comprising  an  exception 
to  the  knock-and-wait  rule,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  police  to  ask  the  court  for  no- 
knock  authority  in  advance. 

Again,  in  many,  many  respects  the 
conference  substitute  on  the  so-called 
no-knock  issue — like  the  Senate-passed 
amendment  to  the  crime  bill — represents 
an  important  advance  in  both  the  sta- 
bility of  the  law  and  in  the  protection 
afforded  the  individual  under  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  National  Capital. 

Now  that  the  conferees  on  S.  2601  are 
no  longer  enjoined  from  discussing  the 
work  of  the  conference,  I  am  especially 
anxious  to  dispel   the  wealth  of  mis- 


dents  of  the  District  and  treaus  them  as 
guinea  pigs  for  the  Nation.  In  this  .■^ame 
vein,  it  has  been  charged  time  and  time 
again  that  no-knock  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  the  States.  Again, 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
An  overwhelming  ma.'orny  of  the  States 
already  have  no-knock  authority  spelled 
out  in  their  ca.se  law,  and  perhaos  a^ 
many  as  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  States  have 
no-knock  provi.sions  in  their  criminal 
statutes  as  well. 

The  no-knock  law  in  mv  own  State  of 
Maryland  was  spelled  out  not  long  ago 
by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State.  In 
tiie  case  of  Hent^oji  v.  State.  236  Md  518 
204  A.  2d  516  ( 1964  < ,  the  police  had  prob- 
able cause  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
tensive, personal  experience,  that  certain 
narcotics  evidence  would  be  fla"-hed  down 
the  toilet  or  otherwi.-^e  irretrievably 
thrown  out  if  they  were  to  adhere  to  tiie 
knock-and-wait  rule:  the  police  indeed 
had  had  the  premi.ses  under  .'-urveillance 
fo'r  a  week,  during  which  time  43  known 
addicts  had  vLsited  the  premises  often 
comporting  themselves  in  a  manner  be- 
speaking the  transaction  of  sales  of  nar- 
cotics. The  Maryland  court  ruled  unani- 
mously in  the  Henson  case  that  the  po- 
lice had  authority  to  no-knock.  The  con- 
ference version  of  S.  2601  is  intended 
merely  to  codify  this  and  similar  court 
rulings,  and  to  add  the  further  safeguard 
of  a  requirement  of  prior  judicial 
scrutiny. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  no- 
knock  warrant  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  S  2601  is  patterned 
after  the  equivalent  no-knock  warrant 
provision  in  the  New  York  Code  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure,  as  well  a';  comparable 
provisions  in  the  codes  of  Nebraska.  South 
Dakota,  South  Carolina,  and  Utah. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  "useless  gesture"  in  the  list  of 
exceptions  to  the  knock-and-wait  rule 
creates  a  loophole,  permitting  the  police 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  to 
no-knock  pellmell.  Again,  however,  it 
must  be  understood  that  at  least  under 
the  conference  substitute  the  "useless 
gesture"  exception  positively  has  no  such 
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meaning.  The  tenn  "useless  gesture" 
under  tlie  conference  substitute  is  specifi- 
cally utilized  as  a  legal  term  of  art,  with 
narrow  and  exclusive  reference  to  pre- 
vailing case  law.  In  this  way  the  ttrrn  is 
restricted  to  situations  as  where  the  of- 
ficer's identity  and  purpose  are  already 
known  to  the  occupant  of  the  premises  to 
be  searched,  c/  as  where  the  occupant 
has  failed  to  respond  to  a  knock  on  the 
door  and  is  known  to  be  asleep  and  in- 
capable of  being  piven  notice.  'See  Milier 
V.  United  States  i:?57  U.S.  301  '1958'); 
and  Bosiei/  v.  United  States,  decided 
April  9,  1970,  No.  21,513.  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  District  of  Columbia  circuit.  • 

To  the  question.  "Does  the  no-knock 
provision  eive  the  police  the  power  to 
enter  over  the  occupan:'..  objection?"  the 
answer  is  decidedly.  "No."  Already  ihe 
police  may  eniev.  even  break  and  enter, 
over  the  occupant's  objection,  under  a 
Federal  statute  applicable  throughout 
the  country  <18  U.S.C.  3109 '.  Similarly, 
under  the  time-honored  common  law  of 
warrants,  when  a  court  issues  a  warrant, 
it  decides  quife  specifically  that  the  in- 
terests cf  the  public  are  such  as  to  make 
entrance  requisite  regardless  of  the  occu- 
pant's wishes.  The  complementary 
knock-and-wait  and  no-knock  rules,  to 
be  exact,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  or  if  the  police  may  break  and 
enter  uninvited.  Rather,  they  affect  only 
the  procedures  by  which  the  police  ex- 
ecute said  breaking  and  entering:  the 
rules  under  discussion  affect  only  the 
manner  in  which  the  police  go  about  their 
rightful  business. 

Next,  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the 
exceptions  to  the  knock-and-wait  rule, 
the  so-called  exigent  circumstances,  do 
not  admit  of  being  known  in  advance. 
Despite  its  theoretical  appeal,  this  objec- 
tion finds  no  support  in  commonsense  or 
actual  practice.  In  a  gambling  case,  if  it 
is  known,  for  example,  that  the  prospec- 
tive defendants  regularly  use  water  solu- 
ble paper,  that  they  conduct  their  opera- 
tions near  a  disposal  facility,  that  they 
have  defeated  searches  previously  by  im- 
mediately and  effectively  disposing  of  all 
evidence  upon  receiving  preentry  notice 
from  the  police,  and  that  the  prospective 
defendants  are  aware  of  the  police  sur- 
veillance and  are  primed  to  effect  the  dis- 
posal of  the  necessary  evidence — if  these 
;;o-called  exigent  circumstances  are 
known  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
search  warrant,  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably also  known  at  least  1  hour  in  ad- 
vance of  the  execution,  in  time  for  the 
oolice  to  apply  for  court  permission  to  de- 
part from  the  knock-and-wait  rule. 

Let  me  give  another  example:  in  a  case 
involving  both  armed  robbery  and  mur- 
der, if  it  is  known  that  the  prospective 
defendant  is  armed  and  will  shoot  it  out 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  police,  for 
example  he  has  just  shot  and  killed  a 
police  officer  in  the  process  of  escaping, 
if  his  recent  conduct  in  escaping  has 
made  it  evident  that  he  knows  the  po- 
lice are  hot  on  his  trail — if  these  so- 
called  exigent  circumstances  are  known 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  arrest 
warrant,  they  are  almost  invariably  also 
known  the  1  hour  or  so  in  advance,  in 
time  for  the  court  to  rule  on  whether 
complete  surprise  is  warranted  and  on 


vv  hether  the  knock-and-wait  rule  must  be 
complied  with  strictly. 

S.  2601  as  reported  by  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  does  not  itself  authorize 
no-knock  in  cases  like  those  I  have  de- 
scribed. No-knocking  in  such  cases  is 
fully  L-nd  clearly  authorized  under  the 
law  today  as  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
What  S.  2601  does  is  to  continue  that  ex- 
isting authorization  in  clearer,  statutory 
language,  all  the  while  enhancing  the 
protection  afforded  in  the  interest  of  in- 
dividual privacy  by  stipulating  that 
wheiT-  possible  a  judge  and  not  the  po- 
liceman in  the  street  must  make  the  no- 
knock  or  knock-and-wait  decision.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  course  is  both  advisable  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  and.  as  my  exam- 
ples demonstrate,  also  feasible  in  actual 
prnrtice. 

Without  question  the  most  troubling 
criti'^i.sm  that  has  been  leveled  on  the 
.subject  of  the  .so-cailed  no-knock  issue  in 
S.  2601  is  the  suggestion  that  the  legisla- 
tion v.ill  heighten  the  level  of  violence  in 
this  community.  Critics  have  suggested 
that  when  police  officers  depart  from  the 
knock-and-wait  rule,  occupants  of  the 
premises  to  be  .searched  will,  and  per- 
haps should  respond  with  a  blast  from  a 
rifle.  Mr.  President,  if  I  believed  that 
the  net  effect  cf  the  conference  sub;;ti- 
tute  would  be  an  increase  in  shoot-outs 
with  the  !X)!ice.  I  would  immediately 
align  myself  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 
My  support  of  the  conference  substitute, 
however,  reflects  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  effect  of  the  legislation  will  not  be 
what  the  critics  have  supposed:  indeed. 
I  am  ampty  convinced  that  most  of  the 
critics  address  an  issue  not  now  before 
the  Congress. 

First,  it  is  a  simple  fact,  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  commonsense.  th^  the  danger 
of  shot-out.s  ari-ses  more  put  of  strict  ad- 
herance  to  the  knock-and-wait  rule, 
rather  than  out  of  the  limited  no-knock 
authority  in  existing  law  codified  in  S. 
2601.  Shoot-outs,  violence,  death,  occur 
more  frequently  when  the  police  signal 
their  presence  and  piirpose,  and  give  a 
dangerous  suspect  time  to  get  his 
weai?on — not  when  the  police  take  the 
dangerous  suspect  by  surprise  before  he 
can  arm  him.self  to  shoot.  We  need  only 
reflect  on  the  recent,  publicized  case  of 
the  local  bank  robber.  Billy  Austin 
Bryant.  Bryant  killed  two  FBI  agents  at 
the  door  of  his  wife's  apartment  after  the 
agents  identified  themselves  as  police — 
and  clearly  not  because  he  mistook  them 
for  burglars.  Again.  I  am  convinced  that 
on  balance  the  consequence  of  limited 
no-knocking  is  less  violence,  not  more. 
And  I  am  equally  confident  that  the 
police,  especially  with  increased  court 
supervision,  will  continue  to  utilize  their 
law  enforcement  tools  so  as  not  to  en- 
danger human  lives,  including  their  own. 

Next,  it  is  essential  that  we  keep  in 
mind  what  the  basic  issue  is  now  before 
the  Congress.  Opposition  to  the  concept 
of  no-knocking  is  deep  and  wide.^;pread, 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  community. 
What  ws  have  pending  before  us,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  general  question  of 
whether  police  officers  may  or  should 
ever  execute  warrants  without  knocking 
and  waiting.  That  question  was  settled 
long  ago  in  the  recesses  of  our  legal  his- 


tory, and  has  been  reaffirmed  and  reaf- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  De.spite  our  cautious 
reservation,  no-knock  has  been  for  years 
now  a  fact  of  American  life  and  law. 

The  issues  that  are  before  as,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, aie  whether  the  exception  to  the 
knock-and-wait  rule  should  be  stabilized, 
clarified,  in  legislative  form,  and  wheth- 
er prior  judicial  approval  is  feasible  and 
well-advised.  On  these,  the  genuine  is- 
.sues  before  us,  the  Senate  conferees  have 
expressed  their  view  and  ask  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate:  public  order  and  in- 
dividual privacy  merit  the  safeguards  of 
codification  and  prior  approval:  prior 
approval,  moreover,  not  only  constitutes 
valuable  protection,  but  also  is  practica- 
ble in  fact.  While  I  tend  to  disfavor,  and 
fully  know  the  dangers  of  the  broad  con- 
cept and  practice  of  no-knockfrig,  i 
count  myself  among  the  most  vigorous 
supporters  of  reform  of  the  manner  of 
statement  and  procedures  surrounding 
the  knock-and-wait  rule.  Notwithstand- 
ing tlie  no-knock  slogans,  disavowals, 
threats,  and  misstatements,  the  public 
must  understand  that  it  is  only  this  re- 
form that  is  to  be  found  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedures 
Act,  only  codification  and  further  pro- 
tection b-y  substituting  an  objective  judge 
to  make  vital  decisions  in  place  of  the 
police. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Ker  V.  California.  374  U.S.  23.  which 
was  printed  in  the  Record  earlier  todav. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  case  of 
Bosley  v.  United  States.  No.  21,513,  de- 
cided April  9,  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  No.  21,513! 
David  E.  Bost-EY,  Appellant  v.  UNrrED  St.ates 
OP  America,   Appellee — Appeal  prom  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

COLUMBL* 

[Decided  April  9,  1970 L 

Mr.  R.  Timothy  Hanlon.  with  whom  Mr. 
Murdaugh  Stuart  Madden  (both  appointed 
by  this  court)  was  on  the  brief,  for  appellant. 

Mr.  Donald  T.  Bucklin.  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney,  with  whom  Messrs.  Thomas 
A.  Flannery.  United  States  Attorney.  Roger 
E.  Zuckerman  and  Victor  W.  Caputy.  Assist- 
ant United  States  Attorneys,  were  on  the 
brief,  for  appellee.  Messrs.  David  G.  Bress, 
United  States  Attorney  at  the  time  the  rec- 
ord wa^  filed,  and  John  A.  Terry,  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney,  also  entered  appear- 
ances for  appellee 

Before  Wilbur  K.  Miller.  Senior  Circuit 
Judge,  and  Wright  and  MacKinnon,  Circuit 
Judges. 

MacKinnon.  Circuit  Judge:  Appellant  was 
charged  in  a  three  count  indictment  with 
housebreaking  (D.C.  CODE  §22-1801).  rape 
(D.C.  CODE  §22-2801),  and  sodomy  (D.C. 
CODE  §  22-3502).  He  was  found  euilty  by  a 
Jury  of  housebreaking  and  sodomy  as  charged 
and  of  the  lesser  Included  offense  of  assult 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  to  twelve  years  for  housebreak- 
ing, four  to  twelve  years  for  assault  with 
int«nt  to  commit  rape,  and  three  to  nine  years 
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for  sodomy,  the  sentences  for  the  assaviJt 
with  intent  to  commit  rape  and  sodomy  to 
run  concurrently  but  consecutively  to  the 
sentence  for  housebreaking. 

The  Government's  evidence  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  The  complaining  witness,  a 
voung  lady,  testified  that  she  resided  by  her- 
self In  an  ajyartment  on  Connecticut  Avenue. 
M.W.  in  Washington.  D.C  She  testined  that 
m  the  night  of  March  16,  1966,  she  went  to 
bed  around  11:30  P.M.,  having  locVied  both 
the  door  and  window  to  her  aparment.  She 
Testified  that  she  was  awahened  later  tliat 
night  by  a  man  standing  over  her  bed.  Her 
testimony  that  Bosley  entered  her  apprtment 
without  her  consent  is  corroborated  by  a 
broken  window  glass  in  her  apartment  op- 
posite the  fire  e.^cape.  Both  complainant  aaid 
a  girl  friend  testified  this  was  not  broken 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Thus  the  fact  that 
the  window  was  broken  in  a  manner  to  per- 
mit unlatching  the  lock  from  the  outside  is 
corroborative  of  the  Government's  conten- 
tion that  Bosley  had  gained  admission  to  the 
apartment  in  this  manner.  Also  corroborative 
of  an  outside  entrance  by  Bosley  into  the 
apartment  is  complainant's  testimony  that 
he  was  wearing  gloves  when  she  first  noticed 
him  standing  by  her  bedside.  Bosley  admitt/Cd 
he  had  gloves  with  him  at  the  time. 

The  complaining  witness  recognized  the 
intruder  as  appellant,  whom  she  had  met 
on  two  previous  occasions.'  and  who  lived  in 
The  apartment  above  her.  She  screamed  and 
was  told  by  appellant  that  he  would  kill  her 
if  she  continued  to  scream.  She  testified  that 
appellant  then  raped  her  and  forced  her  to 
engage  in  cral  sodomy.  She  testified  that  a 
cyclo  of  rape  and  so:'omy  continued  through- 
out the  nlglit.  Her  description  of  the  rape 
and  sodomy  can  only  be  described  as  bestial. 
She  further  tesufieti  that  appellant  leit  lier 
apartment  by  wav  of  the  fire  escape  tne 
next  morning,  and  she  then  promptly  went 
M  a  girl  friend's  apartment  and  called  the 
police. 

A  detective  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  ar- 
rived at  her  crirl  friend's  aprrtment  in  an- 
swer to  her  call,  and  together  they  proceeded 
to  her  apartment.  Shortly  thereafter,  an- 
other detective  arrived  at  complainant's 
apartment  and  the  two  officers  then  went 
upstair?  to  appellants  apartment.  As 
testified  to  by  the  detective: 

"We  knocked  on  the  door.  The  door  wa.s  a 
;ittle  bit  ajar.  'We  knocked  en  the  door.  No 
answer.  We  could  look  through  and  see 
.someone  laying  on  tlie  couch.  So  we  juxx 
;iu,5hed  the  door  open  and  walked  in,"  The 
officers    then    shook    the    appellant    awake.- 


'  At  the  first  meeting,  the  complaining  wit- 
ness had  locked  herself  out  of  her  apar'ment. 
She  went  upstairs  to  the  apartment  of  an- 
other girl  she  knew  and  was  surprised  to 
find  appelL'int  staying  there  also.  The  app?!- 
lant  then  assisted  her  in  gaining  entry  by 
climbing  from  the  upstairs  apartment  via 
the  fire  escape  to  her  apartment,  going  in 
through  the  window,  and  opening  the  locked 
door.  The  second  meeting  was  apparently  a 
brief  enconter  in  front  of  the  building,  more 
properly  described  as  a  rooming  house  than 
as  an  apartment  building.  It  was  an  older 
."lome  that  had  been  subjected  to  some  re- 
modeling. Appellant  testified  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  complainant's  apartment  during 
this  encounter  but  this  was  denied  by  her 

'An  indication  of  how  soundly  appellant 
'.vtv'-^  sleeping  can  be  gained  from  the  testi- 
mony that  the  police  awakened  him  at  about 
8:45  AM  on  March  18th  and  that  he  had 
a  hangover  at  the  time;  that  from  10  P  M  of 
"he  day  previous  he  had  been  our  celebrating 
ills  birthday  and  had  consumed  13  cans  of 
t>eer,  a  couple  of  mixed  drinks  and  some 
sherry:  engaged  in  three  acts  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse and  several  acts  of  sodomy  and  had 
t>een  awake  until  about  7:45  A.M."  when  he 
went   to   sleep.    He    had   atwut    one    hour's 


placed  iiini  under  arrest,  and  took  him  to  the 
police  station.  Here  certain  items  of  appel- 
lant's clothing  were  seized  and  a  sample  of 
h;s  pubic  hair  was  taken. ^  Apparently  no  evi- 
dence was  taken  from  the  appellants  apart- 
ment. 

Api^ellant  deiendant  on  the  claim  of  con- 
sent. He  testified  that  he  had  twice  met  the 
complaining  witness  in  or  about  their  apart- 
ment building,'  that  preceding  the  early 
morning  hours  of  March  17th  he  had  been 
to  a  b.ir  and.  upon  returning  to  his  apart- 
ment, had  fe't  lonely.  The  gir!  in  whose 
apartment  he  was  staying  was  out  of  the 
city.  He  further  testified  he  went  down- 
stairs to  ine  aiiartment  of  :!ie  ccinplainant. 
knocked  en  the  dcor.  was  admitted  and  that 
after  some  ccnversaiion,  he  made  advances 
which  were  a;cepted  by  her.  after  v.-hicii  lie 
fell  asleep,  that  when  he  awoke  the  next 
morning,  complr^inant  w>,s  upset  ab-:>u*  th.e 
pos.iibility  of  pregnancy  raid  about  her  fiance 
learning  of  the  episode;  that  he  was  feeling 
poorly  and  csuld  oi^er  her  little  sympathy, 
so  he  left  her  apartment  lay  tlie  wii.dow  and 
returned  to  the  upstairs  apartment  where  he 
was  staying  oy  way  of  the  fire  escape.  Ke 
stated  he  took  this  route  because  he  had  left 
the  keys  to  hio  apartment  in  his  apartment. 
When  he  fcund  there  was  no  food  In  his 
apartment,  he  went  to  a  nearby  store  and 
picked  up  some  groceries,  then  returned  and 
fell  asleep  on  the  couch,  and  the  next  thing 
he  remembered  was  being  awakened  by  the 
police. 

X 

The  appellant  first  argues  that  the  trial 
court  erred  in  admitting,  over  objection,  a 
certain  statement  allegedly  made  by  him 
Willie  in  police  custody  and  before  he  had 
been  ad^is^d  of  his  rights  as  required  by 
."Vfirqnda  v.  Arir.ona.  384  U.K.  436   il966). 

Tlie  statement  in  question  was  allegedly 
made  by  appellant  in  his  apartment  alter  t::e 
police  iiad  etitered  and  shaken  him  awake. 
The  detective  was  allowed  to  testify  that 
after  they  had  awakened  him  they  first  in- 
formed him  that  the  girl  downstairs  had 
charged  him  with  rape  and  appellant  stated 
tiiat  he  liad  not  been  in  the  apartment  of 
the  complainant  witness  but  rather  itad 
been  in  a  tavern  until  2:00  A.M..  at  which 
time  he  had  come  home  and  gone  to  bed. 
The  appellant  denied  making  this  statement; 
rather  he  testified  as  follows: 

"As  far  as  I  can  recall,  wlien  they  came  In, 
he  said  the  girl  downstairs  .  .  .  complained  I 
had  broken  into  her  apartment  and  raped 
her. 

"The  only  tiling  I  can  recall  telling  him 
was  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about, 
that  I  did  not  bretik  in  and  I  had  not  raped 
.anybody." 

Appellant  was  next  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  police  station. 

The    Government    first    argues    that    the 


.sleep  according  to  this  version.  His  own  testi- 
mony reduced  the  Instances  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse to  one  and  stated  he  had  slept 
from  about  3:0t  A.M.  to  6:00  A.M.  The  Jury 
did  not  believe  his  testimony  In  other  par- 
ticulars and  the  other  version  of  his  night's 
activity  seems  to  be  the  most  reliable. 

■^  The  items  taken  from  the  appellant  at  the 
police  station  included  a  shirt,  T-shirt,  un- 
dershorts,  handkerchief,  sweater  and  trou- 
.'^ers  This  prof>erty  was  turned  over  to  the 
FBI  for  analysis.  "This  analysis  revealed  that 
the  fibers  taken  from  appellant's  trousers 
and  sweater  were  similar  to  those  found  on 
the  complainant's  sheets,  nightgown,  and 
panties.  Pubic  hairs  which  matched  the 
sample  taken  from  app>ellant  were  found 
on  complainant's  nightgown  and  sheets 
Evidence  of  these  and  similar  analy.ses  were 
introduced  Into  evidence  by  stipulation.  Ap- 
pellant here  challenges  the  introduction  ol 
this  evidence.  See  note  8  infra. 

*  See  note  1  supra. 


trial  court  properly  admitted  the  detective's 
testimony  as  impeaclimeiit  evidence;  tiie  de- 
fense argues  that  the  statement  was  used  to 
di-credlt  appellant's  consent  defense.  In  any 
event,  we  need  not  dwell  long  on  this  point 
since  Miranda,  if  violated,  under  our  deci- 
sions would  prohibit  the  introduction  of  the 
statement  even  if  it  were  used  only  for  im- 
peachment purposes.  Miranda  v.'  Arizona. 
■<!xi:'a,  384  U.S.  at  477;  sec  al:-,o  Proctor  v. 
United  State!:.  131  U.S.  App.  D.C.  241,  404  F 
2d  819  (1563):  Blair  and  Suggs  v.  United 
States.  130  US.  App.  DC.  322,  401  F.  2d  337 
(1&68). 

The  Government  next  argues  that  appel- 
lant's statement  was  voluntary  and  as  such 
comes  within  the  "volunteered  statement" 
exception  to  Miranda.  On  this  point  Miranda 
states: 

"|T|he  prosecution  may  not  use  state- 
ments, whether  exculpatory  or  inculpatory, 
stemming  from  custodial  Interrogation  of 
the  defendant  unless  it  demonstrates  the 
use  of  procedural  safeguards  elfectlve  to  se- 
cure the  privilege  against  sclf-incnmin.--- 
llon."384  U.S.  at  444. 

We  note  that  the  Court  drew  on  distinc- 
tion between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
statemenu.  and  we  m.iy  assume  that  .Ifi- 
randa  applies  to  all  statements  that  come 
within  its  purview  whether  volunteered  or 
not. 

However,  the  Court  also  made  It  clear  that 
not  all  statements  come  within  the  purview 
of  its  rule.  We  quote    (384  U.S    at  478i: 

"In  dealing  wtih  statements  obtained 
through  interrogation,  we  do  not  ptirport  to 
find  all  confessions  inadmlssable.  Confes- 
sions remain  a  jiroper  element  in  law  en- 
forcement Any  statement  given  freely  and 
voluntarily  without  anv  compelling  in- 
fluences is,  of  course.  admi.s>:ble  in  e\idence. 
The  fundamental  imjxirt  of  the  privilege 
while  an  individual  is  in  custody  is  not 
whether  he  is  allowed  to  talk  to  the  police 
without  the  benefit  of  warnings  and  coun- 
sel, but  whether  he  can  be  interrogated. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  police  stop  a 
person  who  enters  a  police  station  and  states 
that  he  wishes  to  confess  to  a  crime,  or  a 
person  who  calls  the  police  to  offer  a  con- 
fession or  any  other  statement  he  desires  to 
make.  Volunteered  statement?  ■<{  any  kind 
are  not  barred  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
tiieir  admissibility  is  not  affected  by  our 
holding  today  '  (Emphasis  added). 

The  emphasistd  portion  of  the  quote 
shows  that  the  qtiestion  to  be  aiked  is  not 
solely  whether  the  statement  was  voluntary, 
but  rather  in  wiiat  circumstances  was  the 
vohmtary  statement  made-  The  rest  of  the 
quote  sheds  light  on  this  question.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  harsh  rule  with  respect  to  a 
volunteered  statement  made  by  one  who 
walked  into  the  puhce  station  in  order  to 
cjnfess,  or  who  volunteered  his  confession 
over  the  telephone,  to  prohibit  its  admis.slcn 
in  evidence  becaute  the  volunteered  state- 
ment wa-s  offered  before  the  police  could  give 
the  required  warning.  In  these  situations, 
ihe.'-e  would  be  no  opportunity  for  over- 
reaching or  other  abusive  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  police  and  consequently  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  the  Miranda  decision — 
the  deierence  of  such  police  practices — 
would  not  t)e  in'.olved.  Exclusion  in  such 
situations  would  serve  no  useful  purp)ose  and 
the  Court  wisely  limited   its  rule  to  those 


In  Orozco  v.  Texas.  394  U.S.  324,  326 
'1969).  the  police  "officers  questioned  peti- 
tioner about  Incriminating  facts"  in  his  own 
room  without  advising  him  of  his  rights.  The 
facts  there  are  thus  distinguishable  from  this 
care  because  here  the  police  never  questioned 
Bosley  about  the  crime  either  at  his  own 
room  or  at  the  police  station  and  no  evi- 
dence was  offered  or  admitted  as  to  any  re- 
sponse Bosley  gave  to  any  question  by  the 
police. 
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staiemetus  •siemming  from  cvistodial  Inter- 
roga'-lon."  •' 

Tvirnlng  to  the  c.se  at  bar,  we  note  that 
appellant' s  statement  whatever  its  exact  con- 
tent "  was  a  spontaneous  denial  of  guilt 
which  he  voUmteered  when  the  police  In- 
formed him  ct  the  charges  levelled  against 
h:m.  We  consider  the  reasoning  of  Mrranda 
is  applicable  here  which  allows  the  admission 
of  a  voluntary  statement  that  is  not  the  re- 
s\ilt  of  •'in-cusiGdy  interrogation  "  We  note 
here  that  there  wa.-;  uj  opportr.nity  for  the 
police  to  employ  any  abusive  practice  in  or- 
der to  obtain  an  incriminating  statement.  At 
the  time  the  statement  was  made,  there  had 
been  no  interrogation  whatsoever,  and  thus 
appellants  statement  could  not  have  been 
one  "Stemming  from  custodial  interrogation." 
And  no  claim  Is  made  that  appellant  was 
subjecfed   to  any  custodial   Interrogation. 

We  are  not  ready  to  condemn  the  police 
practice  of  announcing  to  a  person  they  may 
seek  to  arrest  the  charges  against  him  as 
earlv  as  po.-slble  in  the  encounter.  In  this 
instance  the  police  were  only  doing  what  was 
required  of  them  by  18  U  S.C.  §  3109.  Upon 
learning  the  charges,  the  arrested  person  may 
quite  naturally  make  a  spontaneous  state- 
ment of  innocence  or  nonlnvolvement.  At 
this  point,  the  police  may  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  give  the  Miranda  warnings  or 
to  prevent  the  statement  from  being  made. 
They  had  no  such  opportunity  here.  Exclu- 
sion of  a  statement  made  In  these  circum- 
stances w.iuld  not  effectua-e  the  purposes  of 
the  Miranda  decision. 

We  recognize  that  at  some  point  In  time 
during  the  course  of  the  arrest  it  could  no 
longer  be  contended  that  the  police  were 
without  opportunity  to  give  the  Miranda 
warning.  We  believe  that  Miranda  does  re- 
quire the  police  to  warn  an  arrested  suspect 
of  Ins  rights  as  Immediately  as  practicable 
after  arresting  him.  A  heavy  burden  rests  on 
the  Government  to  prove  any  contention 
that  the  arrested  suspect  volunteered  a 
statement  without  any  ■■interrogation."  ex- 
plicit or  implicit,  on  the  part  of  the  poUce 
and  before  he  could  be  warned  of  his  rights. 
Sec  Miranda  v  Arizona,  .^upra,  384  U.S.  at 
475.  We  also  recognize  that  the  case  before 
us  would  be  quite  different  hud  the  police 
Interrogated  the  appellant  in  conjunction 
with  informing  him  of  the  charges  against 
him.  i.e..  had  the  police  Informed  tlie  appel- 
lant of  the  charges  and  then  a.iked  him  to 
respond  to  these  charges.  But  the  case  at 
bar  IS  not  such  a  case.  Here  the  appellants 
statement  was  a  spontaneous  denial  of  guilt 
which  he  volunteered  In  response  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  charges  levelled  against 
him  before  the  police  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  usual  warning.  We  do  not  think  the 
Miranda  decision  was  intended  to  apply  to 
such  facts.  Its  entire  thrust,  as  it  reiterates 
so  nmny  times,  is  at  ■■in-custody  inter- 
rogation." 

The  appellant  next  argues  that  the  state- 
ment allegedly  made  by  him.  along  with  cer- 
tain physical  evidence,^  should  not  have  been 
admitted  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  ob- 
tained following  his  arrest  which  was  in  vlo- 


■  Miranda  v.  Arizona.  384  US.  436.  444. 
(1966). 

•  See  p  4.  ."iupra. 

-  See  note  3,  supra.  We  note  that  this  phys- 
ical evidence  was  not  seized  at  the  appel- 
lant's apartment,  but  rather  was  taken  from 
him  at  the  police  station  after  his  arrest. 
Appellant  argues  that  this  evidence  should 
have  been  suppressed  as  "fruits  of  the  poi- 
sonous tree"  under  Wong  Sun  v.  United 
States,  371  U.S.  471.  487-88  (19631.  However, 
granting  arguendo  the  primary  illegality,  we 
are  far  from  clear  that  the  seizure  of  this 
evidence  was  not  so  remote  so  as  to  be 
"purged  of  the  primary  trait."  Id.  In  any 
event,  our  disposition  on  the  merits  of  the 
§  3109  question  renders  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion unnecessary. 


lation  of  18  U.S.C.  §3109  (1964).  That  stat- 
ute provides: 

'The  officer  may  break  open  any  outer  or 
inner  door  or  window  of  a  hou.se,  or  any  part 
of  a  house,  or  anything  therein,  to  execute 
a  search  warrant,  if.  after  notice  of  his  au- 
thority and  purpose,  he  is  refused  admit- 
tance or  when  necessary  to  liberate  himself 
or  a  person  aiding  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  warrant." 

It  is  clear  that  appellant's  point  does  not 
raise  constitutional  issues  because  it  is  un- 
questioned that  the  police  did  have  prob- 
able cause  to  enter  to  arrest  Bosley  for  fel- 
onies. What  Is  raised  Is  the  application  of  the 
stittute  to  the  entry  and  Its  effects  on  certain 
evidentiary  matters.  In  .Miller  v.  United 
States,  357  U.S.  301  (1958).  the  Supreme 
Court  held  section  3109  to  be  applicable  to 
arresw,'  and  the  Court  has  since  broadly  con- 
strued the  section  to  proscribe  an  "unan- 
nounced intrusion,"  Sabbath  v.  United 
States,  391  U.S.  585,  590  ( 1968) . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
left  open  the  question  of  whether  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  the  requirements  of  section 
3109  in  certain  circumstances  See  Sabbath 
v.  United  States,  supra.  391  U.S.  at  591:  Ker 
V.  California.  374  U.S.  23,  40  (19631;  Wong 
Sun  V.  United  States.  371  U.S.  471,  482-83 
(1963);  Miller  v.  United  States,  supra,  357 
U.S.  at  309-10.  Mr.  Jusrice  Brennan  was 
clearly  of  the  opinion  there  would  be  certain 
exceptions  to  any  constitutional  ruling  on 
the  subject.  Ker  v.  California,  supra.  374  U.S. 
at  47.  and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  has  suggested 
tha'  these  exceptions  may  be  applicable  to 
section  3109,  Sabbath  v.  United  States,  supra, 
391  U  S.  at  591  n.8.  Lower  courts  have.  In 
fact,  engrafted  certain  exceptions  onto  sec- 
tion 3109.  One  of  these  may  be  termed  the 
•'useless  gesture"  exception.  Cf.  Miller  v. 
United  States,  supra.  357  U.S.  at  310:  Hair  v. 
United  States.  110  U.S.  App  D.C.  153,  155  n.9, 
289  F.2d  894.  896  n.9  (1961).  In  the  past  it 
has  been  applied  when  the  arresting  officers 
wore  Justified  in  being  virtually  certain  that 
the  person  to  be  arrested  knew  their  purpose, 
and  hence  compliance  with  section  3109 
would  be  a  "useless  gesture."  See,  e.g.,  Wittner 
V  United  States.  406  P  2d  1165,  1166  (5th  Cir, 
1969  I ;  Drr  Garabcdian  v.  United  States.  372 
F2d  697,  699  (5th  Cir.  1966);  Chappell  v. 
United  States.  119  U.S.  App.  D.C  356.  358-59. 
342  F.2d  935,  937-38  ( 1965) , 

We  think  application  of  the  "useless  ges- 
ture" exception  to  the  case  at  bar  is  appro- 
priate. We  note  that  the  officers  originally 
attempted  to  comply  with  section  3109  by 
knocking  on  the  partially  open  door.  They 
received  no  response  and  apparently  knocked 
again.  Then,  noting  that  appellant  was  asleep 
on  the  couch  they  entered  the  apartment 
tlirough  the  open  door,  awakened  appellant 
and  announced  their  purpose  Since  appel- 
lant had  not  been  awakened  by  their  knock- 
ing, the  officers  could  reasonably  have  con- 
cluded that  further  knocking  or  verbal  an- 
nouncement would  be  a  •"useless  gesture." 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  at  this  point  the  most 
practical  means  available  to  the  officers  to 
carry  out  their  duty  of  giving  notice  of  their 
authority  aiid  purpose  was  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment and  awaken  the  appellant.  We  note  that 
the  officers,  after  they  had  awakened  the 
appellant,  did  immediately  state  their  pur- 
poie  I  and  impliedly  their  authority)  by  in- 
forming the  appellant  of  the  charge  levelled 
against  him.  To  have  done  so  before  entry 
would  have  been  useless  gesture  as  the  person 
the  statute  is  designed  to  protect,  the  occu- 
pant, was  asleep  and  the  indications  to  the 
officers  were  that  he  was  nor  capable  of  hear- 
ing them  as  he  had  not  been  awakened  by 
their  knocking.  We  conclude  that  the  entry 
through  the  open  door  in  \hese  circum- 
stances did  not  violate  section  3109. 

Afflrmed. 


»Thls  circuit  had  reached  a  similar  result 
prior  to  Miller  in  Accarlno  v.  United  States, 
85  U.S.  app.  DC.  394,  179  F.  2d  456  (1949). 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
thrust  of  the  remarks  I  have  just  com- 
pleted i.s  that  the  so-called  no-knock 
provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  in  no  way 
enlarge  existing  law  with  re.spect  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  police  offi- 
cer is  justified  in  following  the  common 
law  exceptions  to  the  normal  knock-and- 
wait  procedure  in  executing  an  arrest 
under  a  search  waiTant. 

One  of  the  great  problems  with  this 
issue  is  that  the  average  citizen,  in- 
deed, thel  average  lawyer,  indeed,  the 
average.  I  am  afraid,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, does  not  know  what  the  coirunon 
law  exceptions  to  the  knock-and-wait 
rule  of  executing  an  arrest  under  a 
search  warrant  are:  most.  I  am  afraid, 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  decisions. 
laws,  statutes,  either  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
of  the  several  States.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  the 
leading  Supreme  Couit  case.  Ker  against 
California,  and  the  most  recent  Distrlcrt 
of  Columbia  case.  Bosle  against  United 
States,  which  set  forth  basically  the  com- 
mon law  exceptions  to  the  basic  require- 
ment that  a  police  officer  must  knock 
and  wait  before  executing  a  search  war- 
rant or  an  arrest  warrant. 

In  the  case  of  Ker  against  CaUfomia. 
the  situation  involved  entering  and  seiz- 
ing illegally  obtained  marihuana  with- 
out knocking,  stating  the  purpose,  or 
following  the  normal  procedure  in  exe- 
cuting a  search  or  an  arrest  warrant. 
Of  course,  in  that  case  there  was  not 
even  an  arrest  or  a  search  warrant,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  found  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  sufficient  to  justify  the 
arrest.  The  issue  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  of  com'se.  is  whether  the 
seizure  was  justified  because  it  was  a 
bi-eaking  without  following  the  normal 
knock-and-wait  procedure. 

The  issue  in  the  California  case  was 
that  the  California  statute  specifically 
codified  the  whole  knock-and-wait  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  in  the  execution  of 
a  warrant  a  police  officer  must  knock 
and  wait  prior  to  the  actual  entry. 

I  shall  read  from  page  38  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Ker  against 
California,  as  follows : 

Since  the  petitioners'  federal  constitu- 
tional protection  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seii-vires  by  police  officers  is  here  to  be 
determined  by  whether  the  search  was  inci- 
dent to  a  lawful  arrest,  we  arc  warranted  in 
examining  that  arrest  to  determine  whether, 
notwithstanding  its  legality  under  state  law. 
the  method  of  entering  the  home  may  of- 
fend federal  constitutional  standards  of  rea- 
sonableness and  therefore  vitiate  the  legality 
of  an  accompanying  search.  We  find  no  such 
offenslveness  on  the  facts  here  A.ssuming 
that  the  officers'  entry  by  use  of  a  key  ob- 
tained from  the  manager  is  the  legal  equiv- 
alent of  a  "breaking,"  see' Keiningliam  v. 
United  States.  109  U.S.  App.  DC.  272.  276, 
287  F.  2d  126,  130  (CA.  DC.  Cir.  19601.  it 
has  been  recognized  from  the  earlv  common 
law  that  such  breaking  is  permissible  in  exe- 
cuting an  arrest  under  certain  circumstances. 
See  W'ilgus,  Arrest  Without  a  Warrant,  22 
Mich.  L.  Rev.  541,  798,  800-806  (1924).  In- 
deed. 18  U.S.C.  5  3109,"  dealing  with  the  exp- 
cution  of  search  warrants  by  federal  officers, 
authorizes  breaking  of  doors  in  words  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  California  statute. 
both  statutes  Including  a  requirement  of 
notice  of  authority  and  purpose. 
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I  continue  by  reading  from  page  39 : 

Here,  however,  the  criteria  uiider  Califor- 
nia law  clearly  include  an  exception  to  the 
notice  requirement  where  exigent  clrcum- 
sutiices  are  present.  Moreover,  insofar  r.s  vio- 
lation of  a  federal  statute  required  the  ex- 
clusion of  evidence  in  Miller,  the  care  is  in- 
apposite for  state  prosecutions,  where  ad- 
mi-ssibillty  is  governed  by  constitutional 
standards.  Finally,  the  basis  of  the  judicial 
pxception  to  the  California  statute,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  Traynor  in  People  v.  Mad- 
dci.  46  Cal.  2d.  at  306.  294  P.  2d.  at  9,  effec- 
tively answers   the  petitioners'   contention: 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  constittitional  auaran- 
tees  is  to  prevent  unreasonable  invasions  of 
the  security  of  the  people  in  their  per.sons. 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  and  when  an 
oScer  has  reasonable  cause  to  enter  a  dwell- 
ing to  make  an  arrest  and  as  an  incident  to 
that  arrest  is  authorized  to  make  a  reason- 
able search,  his  entry  and  hi?  search  are  not 
unreasonable.  Suspects  have  no  constitu- 
tion,'.) right  to  destroy  or  dispose  of  evidense, 
and  no  basic  constitutional  guarantees  are 
vljl.itcd  because  an  officer  succeeds  in  getting 
•.I  ;t  place  where  lie  is  entitled  to  be  more 
quickly  than  he  would,  had  he  complied  with 
.section  844. 

Section  844  is  the  basic  California 
search  and  warrant  law,  which  requires 
an  officer  to  knock  and  Identify  himself 
and  his  purpose  before  entering.  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

Moreover,  since  the  demand  and  e::plana- 
tion  requirements  of  section  844  are  a  codi- 
fication of  the  common  law.  they  may  rea- 
sonably be  Interpreted  as  limited  by  the 
€■  mnion  law  rules  that  compliance  is  not 
required  if  The  officer's  peri!  would  have 
been  increased  or  the  arrest  frustrated  had 
he  demanded  entrance  and  stated  his  pur- 
pose, iflead  v.  Case.  4  Conn.  166.  170  [10 
.Am.  Doc.  110]:  See  Rest.,  Torts,  5  206,  com 
d.i  Without  the  benefit  of  hindsight  and 
ordinarily  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the 
jfficer  must  decide  these  questions  in  the 
first  Instance. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  confrontin-r  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  how  to  handle  a  dan- 
;;erQus  criminal  defendant  whom  a  jud^e 
believes  will  commit  another  crime  if 
reiea,«ed  jiending  trial  on  a  criminal 
charge. 

In  many  Western  countries,  the  prob- 
lem is  resolved  by  an  open  process  in 
which  the  defendant  has  a  chance  to 
.show  why  he  ought  not  to  bt  detained. 
but  in  whiSh  the  judge  has  the  power 
to  protect  s()Hety  from  defendants  who 
are  deemed  to  be  dangerous.  In  our  coun- 
try, historically  and  today,  v.e  have  han- 
dled the  same  situation  through  a  hypo- 
crr.ical  sy.stem  of  hi-h  money  bond  which, 
i.'nprisons  poor  defendants,  who  may  not 
fce  danrierou?,  but  releases  the  more  af- 
fluent defendants,  who  may  be  the  mcst 
dangerous  of  all.  when  they  post  their 
nioney  bail. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
conference  report  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  contains  provisions  for  reform 
of  this  hypocritical  practice  and  con- 
forms it  to  the  practice  of  other  nations 
in  the  Western  world.  It  is  called  pre- 
trial detention.  I  would  call  it  bail  re- 
form. 

While  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion characterizes  the  various  interpre- 
tations of  statistical  evidence  on  the  .sub- 
ject, recent  studies  have  demonstrated, 
at  least,  that  crime  committed  by  per- 


sons on  court-ordered  release,  or  bail 
recidivism,  is  of  large  enough  propor- 
tions to  be  considered  of  major  conse- 
quence to  law  enforcement.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  report  indicate  that 
25  percent  of  persons  chari^ied  •.■.•jth  dan- 
gerous crimes  and  17  percent  oi  those 
charged  with  violent  crimes  can  he  ex- 
pected to  be  rearrested  for  further  crime 
while  on  pretrial  release.  Theje  figures 
must  be  further  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
tact  that  many  crimes  are  not  reported 
to  the  police,  and  that  only  30  percent 
of  reported  crimes,  even,  result  m  a;- 
rc5t  and  criminal  char.ges. 

The  conference  report  provides  several 
solutions  to  this  problem  in  addition  to 
the  pretrial  detention  alternative:  court 
reorganization  to  promote  speedy  trials 
and  increased  bail  supervision  by  an  ex- 
panded bail  agency  should  have  an  espe- 
cial impact.  Pretrial  detention  remains 
as  an  essential  technique,  however,  for 
dealing  with  certain  incorrigible  crimi- 
nals who  feel  they  have  little  to  lose  by 
committing  more  crimes  wiiile  on  bail  or 
for  controlling  compulsive  narcotics  ad- 
dicts who  must  engage  in  crime  to  sup- 
port their  habits. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966.  while 
partially  achieving  its  goal  of  decreasing 
reliance  upon  money  bond  as  a  condition 
for  release,  al.so  deprived  the  courts  of 
any  legal  authority  to  consider  potential 
d^ngerousness  in  setting  conditions  of 
release.  Examples  of  increased  bail 
recidivism  under  the  current  law  are 
familiar  to  nearly  every  citizen  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  recent  pub- 
licized shoot-out — discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — between  a  police  officer 
and  two  armed  robbers,  which  resulted 
in  serious  injury  to  the  patrolman  and 
death  to  one  of  the  suspects,  is  but  one 
of  many  such  cases.  Franklin  Moyler 
had  previously  been  convicted  of  one 
robbery  and.  at  the  time  of  the  most  re- 
cent holdup  in  which  he  met  his  death, 
was  on  bail  in  connection  with  two  other 
armed  robbery  charges.  A  narrowly  con- 
fined and  adequately  safeguarded  pre- 
trial detention  alternative,  as  approved 
by  the  conference,  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  needed  response  to 
cases  such  as  this  one. 

Equally,  if  not  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  enactment  of  the 
conference  report  will  constitute  a  ma- 
jor reform  in  existing  bail  practices 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  bail 
agency  expansion,  will  clearly  result  in 
a  net  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons who  are  detained  prior  to  trial.  His- 
torically, danger  to  the  community  h?s 
always  been  considered  by  tripl  courts  in 
setting  money  bond  which  could  be 
manipulated  to  effect  complete  detention 
prior  to  trial,  unencumbered  by  proce- 
dural safeguards.  Pretrial  detention  is 
not  a  ne\v  concept,  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  have  waited  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Jail,  often  as  long  as  a  year  or 
more,  for  the  trial  dates  to  come  can 
testify  that  pretrial  detention  is  a  daily 
reality.  In  spite  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  the  practice  of  pretrial  detention 
through  high  money  bond  persists  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  National  Capital.  This 
irony  is  attributable  in  large  part  to  two 
shortcomings  in  existing  law:  First,  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  implement  the  Bail 


Reform  Act  by  providing  resources  for 
supervision  of  persons  who  would  be 
ehgible  for  release  were  such  supcrvL^^ion 
readily  available,  and  second,  the  pro- 
liibition  apain.st  consideration  of  danger- 
ousne.'s  in  setting  relea.^e  conditions — 
which  have  forced  actual  and  inevitable 
consideration  Of  dangerousness  to  be 
shrouded  in  hypocrisy. 

Recent  .studies  of  the  bail  pract'ces  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  show  tiiat  over 
30  percent  of  persons  charged  with  crim- 
inal offenses  are  currently  being  detained 
because  of  their  inabihty  to  post  a  money 
bond.  The  detention  rate  for  felony  sus- 
pects is  40  percent.  Nor  does  mon;  y  ooiA 
need  to  be  high  to  be  unreachable  for  the 
indigent  defendant.  Tliese  studies  show 
that  a  sizable  portion  of  these  detained 
defendants  were  merely  charged  with 
misdemeanors.  These  persons  were  held, 
not  on  grounds  of  dangerousness.  but 
simply  because  court  and  counsel  were 
:iot  able  to  device  adequate  leleasc  condi- 
tions. The  expansion  of  the  bail  agency's 
functions  to  include  supervision  of  per- 
sons on  court-ordered  release  will  pro- 
vide an  adequate  release  alternative  in 
the  vast  number  of  marginal  ca.ses  where 
personal  recognizance  is  counterindi- 
cated.  and  will  free  other,  more  rigorously 
policed  supervision  resources  for  the  more 
difficult  cases. 

The  30-percent  figure  for  all  arrests 
and  the  40-percent  figure  in  felony  cases 
also  represent.  lio\\e\er.  many  persons 
who  are  currently  detained  on  the  basis 
of  their  dangerousness.  Today  when  a 
trial  judge  is  faced  with  a  bail  decision 
involving  an  extremely  dangerous  sus- 
pect, the  judge  is  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween ignoring  his  better  judgment  and 
the  consequence  to  the  community  upon 
the  release  of  the  suspect  or  engaging  in 
the  subterfuge  of  setting  an  intention- 
ally high  and  unreachable  money  bond. 
Nominally  the  money  bond  is  calculated 
to  assure  appearance  at  trial,  but  in  re- 
ality it  is  designed  to  detain  the  defend- 
ant in  order  to  protect  the  community 
from  his  dangerous  or  violent  behavior. 
This  practice  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
It  pei-mus  an  approach  to  pretrial  deten- 
tion that  is  both  overinclui.ive  and  un- 
der in  clu.'^ive  in  efiect.  It  is  ovcrmclu- 
si\e  because  the  process  is  committed 
solely  to  the  unreviewable  discretion  of 
the  trial  judge's  mental  processes.  As  a 
result,  through  the  lack  of  procedural 
safeguards  many  persons  who  should  be 
relea£cd  are  often  detained.  It  is  under- 
inclusive  because  the  hypocrisy  of  pres- 
ent bail  practices  does  not  permit  the 
courts  to  focus  directly,  forthrichtly.  and 
in  an  adversary  proceeding  upon  the 
question  of  dangerousness.  As  a  result, 
many  persons  are  being  released  to  com- 
mit new  crimes  while  on  bail.  In  both  m- 
stances,  in  addition  to  being  arbitrary, 
the  present  practice  is  totally  discrimina- 
tory, since  :t  permits  the  detention  of  the 
poor  but  allow.s  the  rich  defendant  to 
be  released  regardless  of  what  may  be  his 
greater  danger  to  society. 

Any  objective  apprais,nl  of  the  bail  pol- 
icies currently  m  effect  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  dictate  that  another  ma- 
jor reform  if  the  bail  laws  is  essential. 
The  provisions  approved  in  the  confer- 
ence report  represent  an  important  step 
in  that  direction.  Refovm.  is  achieved  first 
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by  making  visible  the  consideration  of 
daagerousness  in  settinK  release  condi- 
tions or  in  ordering  detention.  Hence- 
forth, the  pretrial  detention  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  not  financial  condi- 
tions, will  be  imposed  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  community,  and  conversely,  high 
money  bond  may  not  be  used  a^  a 
means  to  deny  release  on  the  untested 
assumption  of  dangerousness.  Second,  if 
relea.se  is  to  be  denied,  it  must  be  denied 
forthrightly  in  an  adversary  proceeding 
which  fulfills  the  constitutional  promise 
of  due  process  of  law.  The  detention  de- 
cision ir.  surrounded  by  a  panoply  of 
safeguoids  includin^r  limits  relatin;c  to 
deu-ntion  eligibility,  procedural  due 
prorc.s.>=.  and  the  actual  detention  itself. 

First,  detention  can  be  ordered  for  a 
limited  number  of  categories  of  defend- 
ants of  the  t:pe  which  available  evidence 
demonstrntes  tx)se  an  appreciable  danger 
to  society.  If  charged  with  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence, a  defendant  is  not  eligible  for  de- 
tention un.ie.-;s  he  i.^  currentlv  on  bail, 
pre  bati'jn  or  pnrcle.  or  has  recently  been 
convicted  of  another  crime  of  violence. 
The  Senate  conferees  furthermore  in- 
sisted that  per-on.?  who  are  charged  with 
an  e.Ktremelv  dangerous  crime — limited 
to  li.'ci'ole  1  -ib;>p;-^%  first  de>irce  burglary. 
arson,  forcible  rape,  and  felonious  .^^ale  of 
nurc't'c- — mu;t  be  shown  to  have  a  prior 
pattern  of  danrcnii-  behavior.  A  con- 
fined narcotics  addict  charged  with  a 
crime  of  violence  mav  be  held  for  treat- 
ment, and  any  defendant  who  threaten.^ 
or  in,iures  witnesses  or  jurors  in  order  to 
obstruct  .justice  mav  be  held.  None  of 
the.se  defendants  mav  be  detained  imle-;s. 
after  a  thorou?'h  and  exhaustive  explora- 
tion of  alternative  relear e  conditions,  the 
court  finds  that  no  condition  would  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safetv  of  the  com- 
munitv.  Most  imp-ortant.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  obstructor  of  iustice,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  establish  in  each  case  that 
there  is  a  substantial  probability  of  the 
defendant's  ultimate  conviction. 

Second,  procedural  due  process  is  as- 
sured by  the  requirement  that  these  find- 
inr:s  be  made  after  an  adversary  hearing 
of  record  with  the  defendant  repre.sented 
by  coun-el  and  with  the  right  to  present 
witne.s:  e  on  his  own  behalf  and  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  presented  against  him. 
T*^e  Government  must  bear  the  burden 
of  proof,  and  a  prompt  appellate  resolu- 
tion of  any  detention  order  is  provided. 

Finallv,  additional  safeguards  are  re- 
quired in  the  event  detention  is  ordered. 
The  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the 
Kou.se  limitation  of  any  detention  order 
to  60  davs.  but  insisted  upon  an  e.<ped:ted 
trial  calendar  and  an  agreement  to  urge 
budgetarv  appropriation  for  25  new  pros- 
ecutors for  the  Di.strict.  to  assure  that 
the  time  limits  will  be  met  and  in  most 
ca-^es  met  in  substantially  less  than  60 
days.  To  this  end  the  Senate  conferees 
also  insisted  that  the  time  limits  not  be 
extended  by  virtue  of  the  filing  and  res- 
olution of  pretrial  defense  motions.  In 
addition,  during  his  confinement,  the  de- 
fendant should  be  set  apart  from  con- 
victed offenders,  have  liberal  access  to 
counsel,  and  be  released  for  short  pe- 
riods in  custody  to  secure  witnesses  and 
prepare  his  defense. 

It  bears  mentioning  that  the  Senate 


conferees  were  not  unmindful  of  the  seri- 
ous constitutional  questions  raised  by  any 
legislatively  sanctioned  pretrial  deten- 
tion on  grounds  of  dangerousness.  This 
concern  should  be  fully  aired  in  the  de- 
cision to  adopt  the  confeience  report; 
however,  on  the  basis  of  existing  author- 
ity the  conferees  could  not  locate  persua- 
sive evidence  that  a  narrowly  limited  and 
fully  protected  detention  alternative  vio- 
lates either  the  due  process  clause  or  the 
eighth  amendment.  The  prohibition 
against  excessive  bail  cannot  be  read  to 
mandate  bail  in  all  cases:  it  merely  for- 
bids the  impo.-ition  of  high  money  bail  in 
cases  where  the  defendant  has  a  right  to 
statutory  bail.  This  reading  ls  supported 
by  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  passed  by 
tiie  same  Ccngre-ss  that  adopted  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  limited  the  right  to  bail 
to  noncapital  cases.  Moreover,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  capital  of- 
feu-ses  included  murder,  burglary,  arson, 
forcible  rape,  and  many  other  offenses. 
The  eighth  amendment  does  not  speak 
of  exceptions  for  capital  cases,  nor  does 
it  authorize  the  detention  of  a  defendant 
when  v.itnesses  or  jurors  are  thieatened 
or  when  a  defendant  is  charged  with  an 
ofTen-se  while  on  probation  or  parole  or 
pending  extradition.  Yet  these  exceptions 
have  repeatedly  been  approved. 

In  Carlson  v.  TMudon.  342  U.S.  524 
f  19521,  the  Supreme  Court  observed: 

The  bail  clause  was  lifted  r,lth  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
In  England  that  clau-.e  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  bail  in  a'.l  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  ball  shall  not  be 
e.xcesslve  in  those  cases  where  It  is  proper 
to  grant  bail.  When  this  clause  was  carried 
over  into  our  Bill  of  Rights,  nothing  was  said 
that  indicated  any  different  concept.  The 
Elchth  Amendment  has  not  prevented  Con- 
gress from  defining  the  classes  of  cases  In 
v.hich  bail  shall  be  allowed  in  this  co\mtry. 
Thus  in  criminal  cases  bail  is  not  compul- 
.vjry  where  the  punishment  may  be  death. 
Indeed,  the  very  language  of  the  Amend- 
ment fails  to  say  all  arrests  must  be  bailable. 

This  interpretation  was  reaffirmed  in 
the  recent  District  Court  case  of  United 
States  ex  rel.  Covington  v.  Coparo.  297  F. 
Supp.  203  iS.D.N.Y.  1969'.  in  which  the 
court  said: 

Congress  could,  without  running  afoul 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  .  .  .  provide  .  .  . 
tha:  persons  accused  of  kidnapping,  bank 
robbery  v.ith  force  and  violence,  or  other 
serious"  non-capital  crimes  are  not  entitled 
to  bail  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  ultimate  test  of  con.stitutionalily  is 
due  process  of  law.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  for  decades  de  facto  detention 
through  high  money  bond  and  ab.sent  any 
i)roced\iral  protections  could  avoid  con- 
.--titutional  condemnation,  while  a  meas- 
ured response  to  bail  recidivism  fully 
surrounded  by  due  process  protections, 
the  net  re.-ult  of  which  will  guarai.ree  the 
release  of  many  persons  wrongfully  de- 
tained, will  not  pass  constitutional  mus- 
ter. The  amendment  to  the  Bail  Reform 
Act.  as  approved  in  conference,  is  such 
a  measured  response.  The  pretrial  deten- 
tion alternative,  approved  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  in  fact,  is  much  more  care- 
fully limited  than  the  actual  practice  in 
the  Federal  system  or  the  practice  as  it 
has  existed  in  virtually  every  State  and 
most  countries  of  the  Western  World. 
Dangerousness  is  a  typical  consideration 


in  setting  bail  in  France,  West  Germany, 
Sweden.  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  most 
states  of  Australia,  and  most  provinces 
of  Canada. 

The  British  success  with  pretrial  de- 
tention over  himdreds  of  years  demon- 
strates that  a  carefully  safeguarded  sys- 
tem can  be  consistent  v.ith  the  concept 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  still  meet  the 
public  safety  needs  of  a  modern  .society. 

As  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Denning, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  i  third-ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  judicial  system  in  England  > 
has  said: 

Be  it  murder,  rape,  bank  raid,  or  the  like, 
in  England  we  do  not  allow  that  man  out  on 
bail;  we  keep  him  Imptflsoned  pendmg  his 
trial.  It  isn't  necessary  t^  show  that  he  may 
abscond.  If  there  is  reason  to  think  that  hie 
may  make  another  offence,  we  do  not  let  him 
out  so  that  he  may  do  !r  pending  trial.  We 
keep  him  in  prison  im'il  he  is  tried. 

But  I  believe  here,  and  I  have  heard  the 
controversy,  that  it  is  an  unfair  procedure; 
you  are  Imprisoning  him  without  trial:  he 
!ias  not  been  convicted:  what  right  hrive  you 
to  Impri.^on  him  like  this  pend:i;g  trial? 

In  EuEjland  wc  do.  I  think  It  is  right, 
myself,  but  "hii  is  important:  We  make  sure 
that  he  is  tried  speedily.  In  England,  every 
ma;\  after  his  arrest,  we  arrange  for  him  to 
be  tried  wiihin  8  weeks,  the  greatest  length 
between   arrest  and  trial. 

I  have  been  most  interested  to  hear  of  tiie 
bill  now  before  Congress  in  which  proposal:, 
are  mr.de  for  preventive  detention  in  this 
countrv  providing  always  thpt  the  man  is 
tried  within  60  days.  To  my  mlrd,  our  ex- 
perience In  England,  we  would  have  thougiit 
that  very  desirable.  It  is  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy for  you.  but  I  let  out  that  thought 
because  in  our  experience  in  England  it  is 
better  for  society  that  criminals  or  potential 
criminals  should  not  t>e  let  loose  pendi.ie 
trial.  We  do  not  let  them  otit  on  bail,  al- 
though we  have  in  our  bill  of  rights,  like  you. 
the  prohibition  against  excessive  ball  being 
demanded. 

As  we  consider  the  provisions  for  pre- 
trial detention,  remember  the  District.of 
Columbia  busdriver  who  on  the  night  of 
March  12.  1968,  was  threatened  with 
having  his  throat  slashed  by  a  robber 
who.  only  10  days  before,  had  been  re- 
leased without  bail  after  he  robbed  an- 
other busdriver  only  a  fev,-  blocks  away. 
Subsequently,  the  culprit  was  convicted 
of  both  offenses. 

Recall  the  downtown  bank  teller  who. 
on  the  morning  of  May  4.  1968.  faced 
down  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  held  by  a  thug 
who  had  robbed  a  Scfeway  store  4  months 
earlier,  but  had  been  released  without 
bond.  He  was  subsequently  convicted  of 
both  crimes. 

Consider  the  young  woman  who  was 
choked  and  raped  in  her  own  apartment 
near  Capitol  Hill  on  June  11.  1968,  by  an 
as  ailant  who.  three  weeks  later,  after 
he  was  released  without  bond  on  the 
rape  case,  appeared  at  his  victim's  place 
of  work,  fired  five  shots  at  her,  and 
struck  her  down  with  a  bullet  in  the 
shoulder. 

The  revision  of  the  District's  bail^ws 
will  provide  a  visible,  reliable,  and  fully 
safeguarded  procedure  for  dealing  with 
cases  such  as  these,  and,  at  the  same 
time  hasten  the  prompt  release  of  many 
persons  who  are  presently  being  need- 
lessly detained.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  important  reform  measure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  my  re- 
marks earlier  I  mentioned  a  telegram  I 
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had  received  from  members  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  faculty.  I  have  located 
the  telegram,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  16,  1970. 
Senator  Samutl  Ervin, 
Washington,  DC. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  faculty  believe  that  a  number 
of  provisions  of  the  conference  version  of 
the  District  Crime  bill  including  those  on 
mandatory  sentencing  and  preventive  de- 
tention are  unfair  and  undesirable  and 
would  be  a  bad  precedent  for  other  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Ervln  we  support  your  efforts. 

,I:iM"'.f-.  Vwj-en;"prg.  I-'rank  i:  h  Sai.der,  Lau- 
rence Tribe,  Allan  A.  Stone.  Albert  M  Sacks. 
Vern  Countyman,  Leonard  M.  Ross,  John  T. 
Dawson.  Lloyd  E.  Ohlln,  Robert  E.  Keeton, 
Oliver  Oldman. 


PRETRIAL    DETENTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  great  outcry 
about  the  various  legislative  proposals 
in  Congress  to  authorize  the  limited  pre- 
trial detention  of  dangerous  defendants. 
Inasmuch  as  these  proposals  raise  im- 
portant issues  of  public  policy  and  con- 
stitutional lav.-,  debate  and  coiitroversy 
are  quite  in  order. 

To  date,  however,  most  public  criti- 
cism of  pretrial  detention  has  been 
marked  by  strident  rhetoric  and  an  al- 
most complete  unwillingness  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  in  oppcsin.g  argu- 
ments. When  criticism  of  this  nature 
springs  from  partisan  sources,  as  it  usu- 
ally doec,  one  questions  whether  the 
critic  is  trying  to  enlighten  or  trying  to 
inflame — whether  his  purpose  is  to  re- 
solve the  issues  reasonably  cr  berate  the 
administration. 

What  is  particularly  unfortimate  is  the 
tendency  of  some  newspapers  to  accept 
and  repeat  the  misstatements  and  ex- 
aggerations of  these  critics  as  gospel 
truth. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  the  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States,  a  man  whose  record 
of  distinction  as  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  in  his  present  post  is 
well  known,  had  something  to  say  about 
this  phenomenon.  Commenting  on  the 
difBculty  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
encountered  in  getting  a  balanced  ac- 
count before  the  public.  Dean  Erwin 
Gns wold  said: 

I  might  mention  the  considerable  furor 
which  is  raised  about  a  proposal  which  the 
pre.'s  and  others  attack  as  the  "preventive 
detention"  bill.  Now,  if  one  will  read  this 
proposal,  he  will  find  that  it  niight  Just  as 
fairly  be  called  the  "prompt  trial"  bill. 

Then  the  Solicitor  General  went  on  to 
say : 

I  keep  hoping  that  some  truly  scholarly 
person,  genuinely  interested  in  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  our  criminal  law.  in  this  period 
when  it  confront.;  very  difficult  problems,  will 
give  this  proposal  full"  and  fair  consideration. 
More  consideration  might  well  be  given  to 
the  history  of  the  ball  provision,  to  long  ac- 
cepted practices  in  this  country,  and  to  the 
methods  followed  in  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  Great  Britain.  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia where  there  is  high  regard  for  civil 
Ubenies.  as  there  Is  here.  Instead  the  ap- 
proach is  almost  entlrelv  in  terms  of  shib- 


boleths, and  the  efforts  of  department  offi- 
cers to  deal  with  the  problems  generally  re- 
ceive short  shrift. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
a  trtily  scholarly  person,  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  the  sound  development  of  our 
criminal  law,  has  given  pretrial  deten- 
tion a  full  and  fair  ci-nsideiation. 

Paul  E.  Wilson,  Kane  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  is  recognized 
in  my  Sta;e  and  throughout  the  country 
jis  a  distin.iuishcd  scholar  v.-ith  an  im- 
pressive commitment  to  public  service.  A 
foimer  a.ssistant  attorney  .i^eneral  of 
Kansas,  he  has  tai;ght  criminal  law  at 
the  Uni\ersity  of  Kaiisas  School  of  Law 
since  1957  and  is  now  an  editor  of  the 
American  Criminal  Law  Quarterly, 
which  is  published  by  the  section  on 
criminal  law  of  the  .American  Bar  .Asso- 
ciation. 

Writing  in  the  ?;:ring  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Kansas  Bar  Association. 
Prcies..or  Wilson  examined  the  full  range 
of  issues  in  bail  rplorm,  including  pre- 
trial detenti:n.  His  treatment  of  these 
issues  reflects  a  balance  and  perspective 
that  is  all  too  often  lacking  in  discussions 
on  this  subject. 

He  can  say,  for  example,  that  "pretrial 
detention  impcses  burdens  both  on  the 
accused  and  on  the  community."  He  can 
outline  thor  o  burdens  in  detail. 

Yet  he  can  conclude  that  "pretrial 
detention  and  the  conditions  of  pretrial 
release  ought  to  be  available  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  criminal  process  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  community  against 
extraordinary  risks  of  danger  from  a  de- 
iendant's  future  crime;,." 

Wh.ile  observing  candidly  that  there 
are  constitutional  argtimcnts  on  both 
sides  of  pretrial  detention,  Professor 
Wilson  nonetheless  ttates: 

I  have  no  diffictilty  in  accepting  the  propo- 
sitimi  That  when  there  has  been  a  ."sufficient 
showing,  in  a  proceeding  involving  adequate 
prcceiural  saiegjards.  that  the  release  of 
one  acci'.sed  of  crime  poses  an  extraordinary 
danger  to  the  community,  the  Government 
has  t!^e  power  to  deny  pre-trial  release  to 
one  ciiarged  with  crime.  .  .  I  take  the 
view  th.Ti  the  Congress  may  constitutionally 
authorize  a  court  to  find  in  a  proper  Judicial 
prccesdlng  that  the  hazards  of  an  accused 
persons  release  in  the  community  pending 
trial  are  su;iic;ently  great  to  Justify  h.s 
aeten'.icn  and  the  denial  of  bail. 

The  plain  alternative  to  professor  Wil- 
son's position  IS  that  Congress  may  not 
constitutionally  authorize  a  court  to  de- 
tain a  defendant  before  trial,  regardless 
of  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings  or  the 
danger  the  defendant's  release  would 
pose  to  others. 

In  my  view,  this  alternative  is  unreal- 
istic, imreasonable.  and  unacceptable.  It 
does  not  square  with  the  traditional 
power  to  hold  capital  defendants  before 
trial :  and  it  does  not  accommodate  the 
legitimate  interests  of  society  at  large. 
As  Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst  has  put  it: 

Society  has  the  inherent  right  to  protect 
its  members,  for  limited  periods  through  due 
process  procedures,  from  persons  w)i.3  pose  a 
ser.ous  threat  to  life  and  safety. 

Congress  must  face  up  to  the  problem 
of  crime  on  bail.  It  is  not  a  myth.  It  is  a 
fact  of  life  in  every  metropolitan  area, 
particularly  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  must  come  to  grips  with  defendants 


who  are  to  reckless  and  so  dangerous 
that  they  camiot  be  released  without 
seriously  Jeopardizing  the  pubUc  ;afe*y. 
Such  defendants  include: 

First.  Professional  armed  criminals 
v.ho.se  sole  occupation  is  to  bieak  into 
homes  or  stage  iicldt;ps  en  the  stieet: 

Second.  Narcotics  addicts  who  resort 
to  serious  felonies  and  cnines  of  violence 
to  support  their  habits; 

Third.  Incorrigible  troublemakers  v.ith 
lonr-  records  and  demonsliable  streaks 
of  ',  iciousness ; 

Fourth.  Compulsive  ."-ex  offenders  .i:id 
aisonists;  and 

Fifth.  Pe-i-scns  with  special  motives  to 
engage  in  crime. 

Speedy  trials  are  net  the  whole  an- 
swer to  the  problems  pcsed  by  these 
people,  because  a.-:  long  as  we  l:\c  in  a 
society  that  affords  criminal  riefcndaiits 
important  procedural  protections,  there 
will  always  be  a  gaij  betv.eeii  arre.t  and 
trial.  During  this  period,  some  defend- 
ants cannot  be  Iru.-ted  to  conform  to  law- 
ful i.ehavior. 

When  the  release  of  a  defendant  be- 
fore trial  would  create  a  clear  and  obvi- 
ous danger  to  the  iiiiblic  safety,  a  court 
should  have  the  power  to  deny  release 
for  a  limited  period  until  a  pro.mpt  tr.al 
can  te  iield. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RECoro  the  article  by 
Prof.  Paul  Wilson  on  pretrial  detention, 
publi.^hed  in  the  sprint  1970  journal  of 
the  ILansas  Ear  Association. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rfcord. 
as  follows ; 

New  Approaches  to  Pretrial  Detention 
(By  Paul  E.  Wilson) 

rS'TRODUCTlON 

In  1969  I  was  invited  to  testify  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  reference  to  the  proposea 
amendnients  to  tlie  federal  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966.-  This  article  is  an  adaptation 
of  my  statement  to  the  Subcommittee.-  As 
the  pre-trial  release  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Kansas  Code  of  Crinnnai  Procedure  • — 
which  may  h.-^vc  been  en.icted  by  the  time 
this  !"  published — .are  substantially  like 
the  present  federal  statute,  the  views  that  I 
expressed  to  the  Subcommittee  may  be  quite 
revel.ant  to  current  Kansas  concerns.  I  admit 
that  n.y  statement  is  polemic — an  argument 
for  bail  reform.  In  summary.  I  take  the  posi- 
tion that  money  bail,  as  the  e;<ciuni\e  orire- 
rion  of  pre-trial  release,  is  un  imdea.ua'e  and 
Irrational  standard.  To  the  extent  that  bail 
imposes  a  burden  upon  persons  whose  P.p- 
pearance  for  trial  can  be  assured  by  other, 
less  onerous  means.  It  places  too  high  a 
price  upDn  Justice.  To  the  extent  that  money 
bail  permits  tiie  r'^leasc  of  dangerous  per- 
sons, whose  propensities  to  commit  other 
violent  crimes  can  be  demonstrated,  it  af- 
fords the  community  an  insufficient  meas- 
ure of  protection. 

THE  CAS^  FOR  BAIL  REFORM 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  and  Its  state 
counterparts  represent  significant  steps  to- 
ward tlie  realization  of  the  goal  of  equal 
Justice.  Perhaps,  m  view  of  the  widespread 
commitment  to  the  idea  of  ball  reform,  ar- 
guments in  its  support  are  no  longer  timely 
or  appropriate.  But  skeptics  remain.  Many 
jurisdictions  adhere  to  the  traditional  con- 
cepts Also,  I  am  aware  that  deficiencies  and 
imperfections  of  the  acts  and  their  admin- 
istration have  been  commented  on  by  law 
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enforcement  officers,  prosecutors.  Judges, 
and  indeed,  by  members  of  the  Congress. 
.^.s  m  the  ca.5e' of  all  new  legLslation,  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  a  need  for  amend- 
ment and  for  additional  Implementation.  I 
should  hope,  however,  that  any  amendments 
will  be  c.irefully  devised  and  will  reflect  a 
determination  not  to  retreat  from  the  basic 
purposes    expressed. 

The  use  of  money  bail  a.s  the  pervasive 
mean.^  of  securing  the  appearance  of  per- 
sons charged  with  crime  Is  an  anachronism. 
Without  questioning  its  historical  sound- 
ness, I  would  .-suggest  that  presently  the  prac- 
tice of  conditioning  pre-trial  release  upon 
the  supplying  of  monetary  security,  fixed 
in  accordance  with  a  prc-devi:-^d  schedule, 
is  an  inadequ.ite  approach  to  most  pre-trial 
detention  and  release  problems. 

Any  statute  dealing  with  pre-trial  deten- 
tion must  be  drawn  with  a  view  to  recon- 
ciling important,  vet  conflicting,  soci.il  in- 
terests The  interest  of  the  accused  person 
in  his  freedom  so  that  he  may  pir-ue  the 
norm.ll  course  of  his  _life,  assist  m  the  un- 
hampered preparation'  of  his  defense  and  be 
free  of-  punitive  restraints  while  he  is  yet 
presimied  to  be  innocent  must  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  interest  of  society  in  bringing 
the  accused  to  trial  and  preserving  the  or- 
derlv  administration  of  justice.  Notwith- 
standing the  efforts  at  ball  reform  during 
the  current  dectide,  I  am  inclined  to  feel 
th.1t  still  in  the  typical  case  when  an  accused 
15  brought  by  the  police  before  a  committing 
magistrate  or  judge,  bail  is  routinely  set  in 
a  niutietary  ium  b.ised  solely  upon  the  crime 
charged  and  reference  to  a  standard  sched- 
ule. If  the  accused  person  Is  financially  sol- 
vent or  is  able  to  pay  a  bondsman  to  post 
bail  for  him.  he  is  released.  If  he  is  nnan- 
ciallv  unable  to  make  ball,  he  Is  detained 
in  Jail  pending  trial.  Those  who  go  free  on 
bail  are  rele-ised.  not  because  they  appear 
to  bo  more  innocent  than  those  Jailed,  or  be- 
cau3->  they  are  more  likely  to  appear  at  the 
time  appointed  for  trial,  but  because  they 
can  p>-.y  for  their  liberty.  Those  who  remain 
In  jail  are  detained  not  because  they  are 
guilty  or  are  unlikely  to  appear,  but  because 
they  are  poor.  Such  a  result  is  repugnant  to 
our  Idea  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  prejudice  that  is  incident  to  detention 
In  Jail  is  obvious.  The  Jailed  person  loses  his 
liberty,  his  Job.  his  status  in  the  community, 
the  companionship  of  his  family  who  may 
become  public  charges  and  he  suffers  serious 
Impediments  to  the  preparation  of  his  de- 
fense. And  he  may  be  Innocent  of  the  crime 
charged. 

Numerous  empirical  studies  have  estab- 
lished the  validity  of  these  propositions. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  useful  to  illustrate  the 
points  by  reference  to  a  study  conducted  by 
one  of  my  students.  Au  examination  was 
made  of  one  hundred  consecutive  felony 
c.ises  m  a  Kansas  County.'  The  cases  ex- 
am.ned  involved  charges  of  larceny,  burglary, 
robbery  and  felcnious  assault.  The  objective 
of  the  survey  was  to  gain  som.e  insight  into 
the  relationship  between  pre-trial  detention 
and  the  probability  of  subsequent  conviction 
and  imprisonment.  The  following  table  sum- 
marizes the  findings. 

DISPOSITIOU  OF  100  FELONY  CASES 
|ln  percenti 


Case  disposition 


Dismissed  by  prosecutor... _. 

Plea  01  gu.lly--.   .  .  »,. 

Trial  and  conviction „,.,t 

Trial  and  acquittal .. 

Granted  probation  ' 

Sentenced  to  penitentiary 


Bailed 

Jailed 

accused 

accused 

67  cases 

33  cases 

38 

13 

41 

60 

5 

12 

16 

10 

54 

26 

46 

74 

'  Includes  M  convicted,  33  bailed,  and  26  lailed. 
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Conceding  the  existence  of  variables  not 
shown,  we  cannot  escape  the  significant  fact 
that  at  each  stage  the  chance  of  a  favorable 
disposition  is  substantially  greater  for  the 
person  admitted  to  ball  than  for  the  ac- 
cu.sed  who  remained  m  custody  pending  trial. 
Fifty-four  percent  of  the  bailed  cases  were 
dls{>osed  of  by  dismissal  or  acquittal,  while 
only  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  persons 
detained  in  jail  had  similar  success.  Seventy- 
foitr  percent  of  t.hose  who  were  convicted 
after  having  been  detained  prior  to  trial 
went  to  prison,  while  only  forty-six  percent 
of  those  convicted  after  being  bailed  were 
actually  committed  to  the  penitentiary.!' A 
possible  Inference  is  that  the  convicted  ac- 
cused who  has  been  at  liberty  on  ball  has 
twice  as  good  an  opportunity  to  be  granted 
probation  as  does  the  accused  who  has  been 
detained  pending  disposition  of  his  case. 
While  unknown  factors,  such  as  a  prior  crim- 
inal record,  may  help  to  produce  this  differ- 
ence the  fact  is  that  the  Jailed  accused  will 
usu.iUy  have  lost  his  Job  and  thus  be  de- 
prived of  a  very  strong  argument  for  proba- 
tion which  the  bailed  accused  may  .still  have. 
It  is  Indeed  dilTicult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  pre-trial  Incarceration  creates  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  accused  even  at  the  point  of 
sentence. 

Pre-trial  detention  Imposes  burdens  both 
on  the  accused  and  on  the  conxmunity.  Some 
of  its  more  obvious  consequences  are  these. 

( 1 )  The  accused  in  custody  who  is  not 
working  will  likely  lack  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  finance  an  adequate  pre-trial  inves- 
tigation of  his  case.  He  Is  not  free  to  locate 
and  induce  reluctant  witnesses  to  come  for- 
ward, a  task  wliich  often  only  he  can  per- 
form etiectively.  Detention  may  impede  the 
lawyer's  contacts  with  his  client.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  a  defense  counsel  to  travel  to 
the  place  of  detention  and  the  facilities 
available  there  for  interviewing  are  often 
inadequate. 

i2)  The  accused  who  has  been  released 
prior  to  trial  and  who  has  been  able  to  retain 
his  Job  and  continue  his  family  relationships 
is  a  much  more  likely  candidate  for  proba- 
tion. An  accused  who  has  been  subject  to 
the  debilitating  experience  of  pre-trial  de- 
tention somehow  seems  less  ammenable  to 
rehabilitation  via  probation  than  the  ac- 
cused who  has  not  been  subject  to  such 
deleterious  contacts  and  influences. 

(3)  The  governmental  expense  of  maln- 
tatnuig  detention  facilities  is  an  important 
factor.  In  an  urban  area,  where  the  jail  popu- 
lation Is  high,  these  costs  amount  to  many 
thousands  of  doll.irs  each  year.  Another 
public  cost  which*  should  not  be  overlooked 
is  that  of  providing  assistance  to  families  of 
the  accused  who  is  not  at  liberty  and  can- 
not provide  for  his  dependents. 

(4 1  Many  detention  facilities  are  over- 
crowded, lack  proper  santitation  equinmcnt 
and  recreational  facilities  and  indiscrimi- 
nately mix  offenders  of  all  kinds.  Persons 
awaiting  trial  ordinarily  are  not  confined 
separately  from,  or  treated  differently  than, 
those  who  have  been  convicted.  Conditions  in 
these  local  Jails  are  far  inferior  than  those  in 
state  penitentiaries.  It  is  ironic  that  the  in- 
nocent accused  may  be  confined  under  con- 
ditions more  oppressive  and  restrictive  than 
those  applied  to  persons  convicted  of  crimes. 

(5)  Finally  there  is  the  economic  and 
social  burden  that  detention  imposes  on  both 
the  detained  person  and  his  family.  The  ac- 
cused m  custody  may  lose  his  Job  or  at  least 
lose  pay  during  his  absence  from  work  dur- 
ing the  time  when  his  need  for  financial  re- 
sources is  greatest.  His  family  is  humiliated 
and  his  relationship  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren may  be  severely  damaged. 

By  these  criticisms  of  money  bail  which 
are  by  no  means  original,  I  do  not  propose 
the  abolition  of  the  bail  system.  If  we  could 
divorce  ourselves  from  our  history  and  devise 
a  wholly  new  system  of  standards  for  pre- 
trial release,  I  suspect  that  we  might  omit 


the  historic  institution  of  ball.  However,  the 
concept  is  deeply  imbedded  in  our  thinking 
about  criminal  Justice  and,  I  suspect,  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  public  confidence 
and  support.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  it  is 
a  feasible  means  of  assuring  the  appearance 
of  the  defendant  at  the  time  appointed  for 
trial.  To  the  extent  that  the  secured  bail 
bond  contributes  to  an  effective  and  Just 
system  of  pre-trial  release  it  has  a  legitimate 
place  in  our  courts.  To  the  extent  that  the 
requirement  of  money  ball  does  not  facilitate 
the  appearance  of  the  accused  for  trial,  and 
re.tults  in  the  unnecessary  detention  of  the 
accused,  its  continued  use  is  indefensible. 

An  adequate  pre-trial  release  system  ought 
to  be  designed  to  allow  to  the  accused  per- 
son the  maximum  amount  of  personal  free- 
dom consistent  with  the  interests  of  society 
and  ought  to  require  detention  only  when 
si.ciety's  interests  demand  such  drastic 
measures. 

OUJECTIVES    OF    PRE-IRI.M.    DETENTION 

A  spirited,  and  not  entirely  fruitful,  debate 
continues  as  to  the  purposes  of  bail.  The  most 
Visible  purpose,  atid,  indeed,  the  only  one  rec- 
.,'gui:ted  by  t>ie  Supreme  Court  is  to  assure 
the  presence  of  the  detendant  for  trial.  How- 
ever, other  interests  of  society  are  relevant 
and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  the  system  of  pre-trial  detention. 
Pre-trial  detention  and  the  conditions  of  pre- 
trial release  oxight  to  be  available  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  criminal  process  as  well 
as  to  protect  the  community  against  extraor- 
dinary risks  'of  danger  from  a  defendant's 
future  crimes.  Conceding  th.it  Stack  v.  Boyle 
may  not  seem  to  'end  support  to  this  proposi- 
tion. I  would  suggest  that  the  Supreme  Court 
A-as  there  concerned  only  with  money  bail 
and  tne  question  raised  was  whether  bail  had 
been  lixed  in  an  excessive  amount.  I  wotild 
argue  that  regardless  of  the  tra«litional  un- 
derstanding of  bail,  implicit  in  the  system 
of  criminal  justice  of  which  bail  is  a,  part  Is 
the  power  of  the  state  to  take  effective  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  Judicial  process  and  to 
protect  the  community  from  the  acts  of  pred- 
ators. The  entire  concept  of  pre-trial  deten- 
tion and  release  has  been  in  a  period  of  evolu- 
tion since  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade. 
The  range  of  alternatives  for  release  and  the 
conditions  of  release  has  been  greatly  ex- 
panded. I  would  urge  that  the  system  is  now 
sufficiently  mature  to  recognize  that  it  .T.ay 
liave  functions  other  than  the  narrow  pur- 
pose of  assuring  the  presence  of  the  accused 
for  trial.  .'Vn  equally  Justifiable  objective  is  to 
protect  the  public  from  further  crime  where 
the  risk  is  patently  very  great. 

.Although  I  take  an  expanded  view  of  the 
proper  uses  of  pre-frial  detention.  I  hasten 
to  condemn  its  use  for  punitive  purposes. 
Outrage  at  an  accused's  alleged  crime  or  the 
belief  that  he  may  be  able  to  evade  convic- 
tion and  should,  therefore,  be  confined  uinil 
acquittal  requires  his  relea.^e.  can  never  jus- 
tify pre-trial  detention  and  safeguards 
against  that  result  should  be  provided  by 
lav.-. 

ALTERNATIVES    TO    DETENTION 

Recent  bail  reform  legislation  has  been 
characterized  by  the  recognition  that  cir- 
cumstance.s  other  than  money  bail  be  relied 
on  to  assure  the  appearance  of  an  accused 
for  trial, •■  When  an  investigation  indicates 
that  an  accused  person  has  firm  roots  in  his 
community,  that  he  has  stable  family  rela- 
tlotiships  and  job  commitments,  that  he  has 
no  history  of  default — in  short,  if  he  appears 
to  be  a  good  risk  for  appearance  when  re- 
quired, his  release  upon  his  promise  to  ap- 
pear or  upon  an  unsecured  appear.ance  bond 
is  favored.  Pre-trial  detention  Is  minimized 
and  secured  appearance  bonds  are  required 
only  when  circumstances  are  not  persuasive 
that  he  is  likely  to  appear. 

The  basis  of  an  effective  system  of  pre-trial 
release  is  the  individual  evaluation  of  cases. 
To  accomplish  the  kind  of  individual  evalu- 
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ation  required,  adequate  and  competent  per- 
sonnel must  be  supplied  to  and  utilized  by 
the  courts.  Only  thus  can  wc  lae  assured  t!ia"t 
the  most  appr,)prlate  pre-trial  release  condi- 
tions are  Imposed  in-each  case. 

Citation  and  Sunnnons  in  Lieu  of  Arrest. 
A  paramount  objective  of  the  procedure  for 
the  pre-trial  processing  of  criminal  cases  is 
to  reduce  custody  pending  court  appearance. 
.4s  I  have  suggested,  such  custody  is  costly. 
both  in  monetary  and  human  terms.  In 
addition  to  the  expansion  and  implementa- 
tion of  practices  for  the  pre-trial  release  of 
accu.sed  persons  upun  conditions  other  than 
money  bail,  att-ention  should  be  given  to  a 
more  extensive  use  of  the  citation  and  sum- 
mons in  lieu  of  arrest,  particularly  m  the 
case  of  minor  offenses.  The  idea  is  not  new." 
The  District  of  Columbia  Code  now  author- 
izes an  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
to  issue  a  citation  requiring  appearance  be- 
fore an  appropriate  Judicial  officer  instead  of 
arresting  without  a  warrant  for  a  misde- 
meanor. Also,  in  the  event  of  the  arrest  of  a 
person  without  a  warrant  for  a  misdemeanor, 
after  he  is  booked  and  processed  according  to 
law.  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions may  issv.e  him  a  citation  for  an  ap- 
pearance at  a  specified  time  and  place  and 
release  him  from  custody.  The  power  con- 
ferred upwn  the  officer  and  upon  the  clerk 
of  the  court  is  limited  to  cases  of  arrest.s  for 
misdemeanor.^  'without  warrants  and  the 
power  may  be  exercised  when  the  officer  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  arrested  person 
will  not  cause  Injury  to  persons  or  damage 
to  property  and  will  make  an  appearance  in 
answer  to  the  citation.  Failure  to  comply 
with  the  citation  subjects  the  offender  to 
t.he  maximum  fine  provided  for  the  mis- 
demeanor for  which  the  citation  , was  is.sued 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

Consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  legis- 
lation or  rules  amendments  thnt  will  ac- 
complish the  following: 

lai  Authorize  all  law  enforcement  officers 
to  issue  citations  In  lieu  of  ar.-esc  without  a 
warrant  under  appropriate  conditions; 

lb)  Require  the  issuance  of  summons  in 
Ueu  of  arrest  in  misdemeanor  cases,  unksj 
a  warrant  is  requested  by  the  attorney  for 
t.ie  government.  In  other  cases  the  sum- 
mons may  be  issued  upon  request  of  the 
attorney  for  tlie  government: 

ic)  Both  the  citation  and  summons  pro- 
cedure ou£;ht  to  be  available  in  ca.ses  other 
man  misdemeanors. 

Pattern  legislation  along  these  lines  mav 
be  found  in  Sections  3.02  and  6  04  of  Tenta- 
tive Draft  No.  I.  model  Code  of  Pre-Arraign- 
ment  Procef.ure,  prepared  bv  a  drafting 
committee  of  the  American  Law  Institute 
The  first  section  cited  authorizes  the  issu- 
ance of  citations  both  in  lieu  of  arrests  and 
alter  arrests,  li  permits  the  issuance  of  a 
citation  in  cases  where  the  officer  is  not 
empowered  to  make  an  arrest  without  a  war- 
rant. When  an  officer  arrives  at  the  place 
»nere  a  misdemeanor  has  alreadv  been  com- 
Ei'ted  he  is  precluded  from  arresting  with- 
out a  warrant  inasmuch  as  the  misdemeanor 
n.«  not  been  committed  in  his  view  In  such 
an^mstance.-ihe  officer  mav  properlv  Issue 
a^.ormal  citation  requiring  the  suspected 
-■ender  to  appear  and  respond  to  the  accu- 
sation to  be  made  against  him  The  proposal 
euenas  the  discretion  to  issue  citations  in 
i.eu  of  arrests  without  warrants  to  all  crimes. 
^uaien  to  administrative  regulations  de- 
-■i^ned  to  provide  the  maximum  use  of  cita- 
tions. Persons  believed  to  have  committed 
oirenses  are  to  be  taken  into  custody  onlv 
'hen  necessary  to  protect  the  public "inter- 
Df  ,h  ,'.*'^  '"^^"  section  cited,  the  drafters 
or  the  Model  Prc-Arraignment  Code  propose 

ni^.L'""^''''^'  "'^^^^  '^e^°'-e  whom  com- 
plaints are  filed  may  Issue  a  summons  for 
tne  defendant  in  Ueu  of  a  warrant  for  his 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


arrest.  A  summons  must  issue  if  requested 
by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  although  the 
Judge  has  authority  to  issue  a  summons  even 
over  the  objection  of  the  prosecutor.  He 
Is  required  to  issue  a  summons  when  the 
crime  charged  is  a  minor  one  or  belongs  to 
a  sjjecifled  class  unless  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  defendant  will 
not  respond  to  the  summons.  The  prosecutor 
Is  required  to  request  a  summons  whenever 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  substantial 
risk  of  nonappearance. 

Reform  in  pre-trial  detention  practice 
compels  a  re-evaluation  of  the  laws  relating 
to  arrest.  The  traditional  purposes  of  arrest 
are  quite  like  those  of  bail—to  assure  the 
presence  of  the  defendant  in  court.  Indeed, 
a  classic  definition  of  arrest,  as  found  in 
the  statutes  of  Kansas,  Is  "Arrest  is  the  taking 
of  a  person  into  custody,  that  he  may  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  public  offense."  ~  The 
paramount  purpose  of  arrest.  like  bail,  is  to 
assure  that  the  accused  may  be  acces.^ible  to 
the  court  where  he  is  charged.  The  result  of 
arrest  is  detention.  When  less  drastic  means 
are  sufficient  to  assure  the  pre.sence  of  the 
accu;;ed.  reason  and  Justice  suggest  that  such 
means  should  be  used.  Still,  the  almost  uni- 
versal action  of  the  policeman  who  has 
grounds  for  arrest  is  formally  to  arrest  the 
accused.  "Almost  no  thought  is  given  to  the 
question,  whether,  in  t.ny  given  case,  there  is 
a  need  for  custody  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  society's  interests  might  be  just  as 
well  or  better  served  if  the  accused  were  to 
be  issued  a  citation.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
Jail  a  man,  who.  when  he  appears  before  the 
Judge,  will  be  clearly  qualified  for  release 
without  bail." '' 

In  cases  Involving  serious  crimes  arrest 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  an 
adequate  investigation.  Where  a  search  of 
the  person  arrested  is  deemed  necessary. 
where  interrogation  is  proposed,  when  n  is 
necessary  to  fingerprint  and  photograph  the 
accused,  or  where  considerations  of  public 
safety  or  the  well-being  of  the  accused  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  arrest,  such  action  is 
imperative.  On  the  other  hand  where  these 
considerations  are  not  present  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  accused  will 
appear  in  court  when  wanted,  the  formal  ar- 
rest would  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  op- 
pressive to  the  arrested  person  and  to  im- 
pose an  undue  burden  upon  the  public.  Use 
of  the  citation  under  such  circumstance,^ 
avoids  detention;  the  cited  person  has  no 
record  of  arrest;  the  officer  does  not  ruk  po.-- 
sible  liability  for  false  arrest;  and  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public  in  that  it  enables 
the  conservation  of  the  community's  per- 
sonnel and  physical  resotirces  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

Supervision  of  Releasees.  The  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  provides  a  broad  spectrum  of  op^ 
tions  from  which  the  court  may  select  ap- 
propriate conditions  of  release  for  an  accused 
person.  Assuming  that  the  magistrate  In  au- 
thoriifing  pre-trial  release  has  the  benefit  of 
the  staff  a  .d  other  resources  necessary  to 
make  an  adequate  evaluation  of  the  person 
concerned,  he  should  be  able  to  impose  such 
conditions  of  release  as  will  be  most  likely 
to  assure  the  appearance  of  the  accused  for 
trial  and  pro'ect  society's  interests.  The  re- 
quirement of  money  bail  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  Whatever  conditions  of  release 
may  be  imposed,  compliance  with  their  terms 
can  be  best  assured  by  maintaining  an  effec- 
tive liaison  between  the  accused  person  and 
the  court  during  the  pre-trial  period  and  by 
keeping  him  aware  that  failure  to  appear  or 
other  violation  of  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
lease will  certainly  result  in  the  imposition 
of  additional  penalties. 

Probation  and  parole  systems  have  demon- 
strated the  Importance  of  effective  supervi- 
sion in  accomplishing  the  objectives  of  pro- 
bation and  parole.  The  same  considerations 
are  applicable  here.  Supervision  may  be  ex- 
pedited by  frequent  reporting  to  designated 


offiCes.  release  to  the  custody,  control  and 
supervision  of  third  persons,  imposition  of 
conditions  designed  to  encourage  a  lawful 
pattern  of  conduct,  part-time  Jail  custody, 
and  other  circumstances  which  may  be  spe- 
cifically adapted  to  the  person  concerned. 
Obviously  cc  nditions  imposed  upon  pre-trial 
release  must  be  realistic  and  have  relevance  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  imposed.  It 
IS  imperative  that  significint  punishments  be 
imposed  oy  statute  or  upon  citation  for  con- 
tempt for  the  breach  of  conditions  of  the 
release  Particular  attention  should  be  given 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  bail  violator.-  and  by  the  prosecutor's 
offices  to  the  prosecution  of  such  offenders 
Penalties  for  bail  Jumping  should  be  sub- 
stantial and.  in  event  of  conviction  for  the 
principal  offense,  the  penalties  for  ball  jump- 
ing should  be  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
provided  for  the  principal  offense. 

Rciieic  or  Ccndinon.^   of  Release    Section 
3146(di  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  provides  that 
one  who  is  unable  to  meet  the  condition  of 
his  release  shall,   upon   application,   be  en- 
titled to  have  the  conditifm.s  reviewed  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time 
of  the  release  hearing    It  ai^pears  thp.t  this 
provision   has  not    been   wholly  effective   be- 
cause of  the  frequent  failure"  of  counsel  to 
file  the  iipplicatlon  required  to  call  the  mat- 
ter  to   the   court's    atteniLon.    The   accused 
person  who  is  unable  to  supply  bail  or  other- 
wise to  .'^atlsfy  the  conditions  of  pre-trial  re- 
lea.se  1=  nlso  likely  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
services   of   assigned   counsel.   It   is   probably 
safe  to  say  that  in  most  instancer  the  pre- 
trial services  provided   by  such   counsel    are 
minimal.  The  fact  is  that  counsel  does  not 
routinely    seek    the    reviev,-    authorized     by 
statute  v.lth  the  re;ult  that  the  accused  who 
is  unable  to  obtain  his  release  at  the  initial 
bail  hearing  does  not  have  a  subsequent  op- 
portunity for  his  relea-ie  status  to  be  con- 
sidered, A  proposal  for  an  automatic  .■^eventy- 
two  hour  review  has  been  suggested  "  This 
would  seein  an  important  .step  in  the  direr- 
tion  of  assuring  th.=it  every  detained   i>erscii 
would  have  the  conditions  of  his  detentinn 
re-examined    in    the   light   of   circumstances 
that  might  be  di.^clo.^ed  bv  a  more  deliberate 
mvestig.'alon  pr<x?ess.  Prior  t^  the  first  hear- 
ing, time  limitaticn-  may  h.ive  prevented  the 
development  of  evidence  which  would  Justify 
release     Seventy-two    hours    is    adequate    !n 
most    cases    to    complete    the    investlsatlon 
nececsarv  to  make  a  sound  release  decision. 
Th"    requirement    of    an    .Tutomatlc    review 
after  seventy-two  hours  of  detention  would 
as.=ure  consideration  of  all  facts  and  produce 
a  more  mature  determination    In  nrder  that 
autom.atic    review    might    Tie    a    meaningful 
procedure,  legislation  or  court  rule  ought  to 
identify  the  persons  responsible  for  maklr.g 
the  further  Investication  and  define  the  ex- 
tent of  that  responsibility.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
bation hhn  or  otlicr  court  personnel   could 
be    used    for    this    purpose.    Pre.mmably    the 
responsibility    for    preparing    an     adequate 
showing  at  the  ball  hearlnc  re.cts  upon  coun- 
sel  as.slgnod  to  represent  the  accused    Per- 
haps It  is  appropriate  to  consider  legislation 
emphasizing  this  responsibility,  Al?o  It  might 
be  appropriate  to  consider  pmendments   to 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act   which   would   au- 
thorize as^iened  coun.sel  mrrc  adequate  com- 
pensation   for    his    pre-trial    services    to    in- 
digent defendants, 

Cn'me5  by  Releasees — Expediting  Trials.  A 
necessary  complement  to  an  effective  system 
of  pre-trial  release  is  the  expeditious  dlspo- 
,'i»ion  jf  criminal  cases.  This  involves  man- 
agement of  trial  dockets  and  calendars  Both 
the  accused  and  the  public  have  high  in- 
terest In  the  prompt  disposition  of  criminal 
cases  The  ABA  Project  on  Minimum  Stand- 
ards for  Criminal  Justice  suggests : 

"To  effectuate  the  right  of  the  accused  to 
a  speedy  trial  and  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  prompt  disposition  of  criminal  cases.  In- 
sofar as  Is  practicable: 
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(a)  The  trial  of  criminal  cases  should  be 
given  preference  over  civil  cases:   and 

(b)  The  trial  of  defendants  In  custody  and 
defendants  whoee  pre-trial  liberty  Is  reason- 
ably believed  tn  present  iuivi-.i;.ll  r:  V.:-, 
should  be  given  preference  over  other  crim- 
in.ll  CH^es  '■  ■• 

Without  a  statute  or  rule  on  the  subject 
th'.s  stanc.-ird  is  partially  c-'mplicd  wirh  -.-i 
most  Jurisdictions,  The  trials  of  criminal 
ca!=e«  .'ro  iis-jnllv  e;<p<'c'rprt  nncl  cil.'puFrci  <,' 
more  readily  than  civil  cases.  In  assigning 
criminal  cases  for  trial  those  defendants  who 
are  m  custody  are  usually  tried  earlier  than 
defendants  who  are  at  liberty  under  some 
form  of  pre-trial  release.  Apparently  less  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  ex- 
pediting the  trial  of  balled  persons  who  are 
thought  likely  to  flee  or  to  commit  another 
crime.  It  is  unnecessa»to  point  out  that 
the  longer  the  perlcx^^ween  the  pre-trial 
release  of  the  accused  and  the  disposition  of 
his  case,  the  more  chances  he  has  to  flee  or 
commit  another  crime.  Speaking  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Ball  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tire  :n  lOe.T.  Edw:ird  B?nnptt  Williams  of  The 
District  of  Columbia  Bar.  made  this  state- 
ment: 

•  Givins  r)rii>rltv  on  the  trial  calendnr  to 
those  case^"  (the  hieh  rl.sk  recidivist  i  would 
narrow  the  potential  for  harm  to  the  com- 
nuinltv  to  a  point.  I  suggest,  of  insignifi- 
cance." I  don't  think  that  anv  advocate  of 
preventive  detention  can  pont  to  a  single 
federal  ca^e  in  the  last  few  years  where  a 
defendant  ha.s  committed  a  crime  within 
thirty  days  of  his  release  on  bail.  Tlie  crimes 
that  are  committed  are  crimes  thn.t  are  com- 
mitted by  defend.-'.nts  who  are  on  a  congested 
calendar,  and  who  are  waiting  four.  five,  six 
and  seven  months  for  their  trial."  ■- 

While  Mr.  Williams'  statement  may  mt  be 
wholly  subetantiated  by  other  surveys."  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  delay  liicroases  oppor- 
tunity for  violation.  Coupling  a  speedy  trial 
requirement  for  the  high  risk  accused  with 
an  etfpctive  system  of  liaison  and  commtml- 
cation  between  ihe  accused  and  the  court 
ought  mi.ter!ally  to  decre.Tse  the  incidence  of 
crime  committed  by  persons  at  liberty  on 
ball 

Tlie  problems  of  expediting  the  trials  of 
criminal  ca.-es  are  broader  than  the  matters 
now  under  considerntiju.  Elimination  of  de- 
lay Ij  a  function  of  Judicial  admlnistr.ition 
arid  may  Invrlve  new  metho<is  of  .sched'.ilins 
and  monitoring  cases.  AUevi'ition  cf  delay 
may  require  more  money  and  manpower  to 
deal  with  ca-=;e  lottds.  Ik'caase  the  circum- 
stances of  criminal  case^  vary  greatly  from 
one  caj>e  to  another  and  becau-^e  the  resources 
for  thp  proce.ssing  <.f  ca.ses  differ  from  owe 
Jurisdiction  to  another  It  may  not  be  wise 
to  attempt  to  impose  .".  statutory  .system  of 
de:»r;:;r.es  upon  criminal  proceedings.'' 

It  would  ocem  appropriate  to  include  in 
the  statute  a  provision  requiring  the  early 
disposition  of  cases  ;nvolving  custody  or  high 
risk.  An  illustra'iou  of  one  aspect  of  what  I 
am  talk.ng  about  l.s  the  Montana  provision 
which  states.  "Pro.secutlans  against  defend- 
ants held  in  custody  must  be  disposed  of  in 
advance  of  prosecuticn  against  defcndaii's 
on  ball  unless  frr  good  cause  the  conn  shall 
direct  that  an  ac'ion  be  tried  out  of  its  or- 
der." '^  To  this  migiit  be  added  additional 
provisions  requiring  the  early  trial  of  those 
accii.>ed  per--.ons  v.  ho  are  at  liberty  under  pre- 
trial release  conditions  when  acceleration  is 
recommended  by  the  prosecutor  or  police  and 
It  is  shown  that  there  is  likelihood  that  the 
Rccu.?ed  may  ilea  or  commit  another  crime. 
Al.so  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  advance 
for  trial  cases  of  any  persons  who  after  release 
may  be  charged  with  sub.sequently  com- 
mitted crimes.  Perhaps  this  might  be  accom- 
plished by  court  rule.  However.  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  that  legislative  encouragement  might 
help  to  accomplish  the  objective. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


y  PREVENTIVE    DETENTION 

A  particular  problem  in  current  pre-trial 
detention  is  the  use  of  bail,  or  rather  the 
denial  of  bail,  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
further  crimes  by  persons  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  commit  other  crimes  while  at  lib- 
erty on  bail.  A  proposed  amendment  to  the 
federal  act  would  authorize  the  magistrate 
who  prescribes  conditions  of  release  to  deny 
bail  on  the  grounds  that  the  release  of  the 
person  for  whom  pre-trial  release  is  sought 
•■will  po.se  a  danger  to  other  persons  or  to 
the  community"  and  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  objective  of  providing  "the  neces- 
.sary  protection  against  such  danger  in  fixing 
the  conditions  of  release."  " 

Another  proposal  would  permit  the  denial 
of  ball  to  any  person  "wh  i  is  charged  with 
a  crime  of  violence  other  than  an  rfr,'>nse 
punl.'ihable  by  death  and  who  previously  was 
convicted  by  a  court  cf  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  of 
anv  crime  of  violence  and  such  previous 
conviction  has  not  been  reversed  or  set 
aside.""  "Crimes  of  violence  include  volun- 
tary mnrL^Iaughter.  murder,  rape,  m.ayhem. 
kidnnppine,  robbery,  burglary,  house  break- 
ing, extortion  accompanied  by  threats  of 
violence,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon. 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  any  felony, 
ar.son  punishable  as  a  felony,  or  an  attempt 
to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing."  .Appar- 
ently the  Incitience  of  crime  committed  by 
persons  on  bail  is  not  insignificant,  a-  some 
persons  have  contended  in  the  past.  A  stir- 
vey  ■»  Indicates  that  In  1967  about  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  persons  released  on  bail 
pending  appeal  to  the  United  State's  Court 
of  Appeiils  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  indicted  for  crimes  allegedly  com- 
mitted while  on  appeal  bail.  Dtirlng  the  first 
half  of  1967  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  per- 
son.s  relea-sed  on  ball  pending  trial  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  DLstrlct 
of  Columbia  were  indicted  for  offenses  al- 
legedly com.mltted  within  six  months  after 
pretrial-relea.se.  Intere.=ting  but  admittedly 
incomplete  datii  suggest  that  conditions  of 
release  being  used  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  not  sufficiently  effective  in  con- 
trolling crime.  They  aLso  indicate  that  rob- 
bery is  the  most  frequent  offense  for  which 
persons  on  bail  are  re-indicted;  that  nar- 
cotics offender.?  are  most  frequently  charged 
with  crime  on  bail:  and  that  many  of  the 
c  .Tenses  ,\re  charged  within  ninety  days  of 
release. 

The  proposed  amendments  raise  obvious 
Issues  of  constitutionality  as  well  as  ques- 
tions concerning  the  policy  of  preventive 
detention.  Insofar  as  I  am  able  to  determine, 
the  federal  constitutional  issue  remains 
open.  There  are  strong  arguments  to  be 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  problem.  How- 
ever. I  have  no  difficulty  In  accepting  the 
proposition  that  when  there  has  l>een  a 
sufficient  showing,  in  a  proceeding  involv- 
ing .".dequate  procedural  safeguards,  that  the 
release  of  one  accused  of  crime  poses  an 
extraordinary  danger  to  the  community,  the 
government  h.is  the  power  to  deny  pre-trial 
release  to  one  charged  with  crime.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  considerations  involved  In  the 
Eitrhth  Amendment  right  to  bnll  are  not  de- 
terminative of  the  Isstie  raised  in  these  situ- 
ations. Conceding  that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment "  prohibition  against  excessive  ball 
guarantees  a  right  to  have  ball  fixed  If  the 
olfense  with  which  the  accused  is  charged  is 
a  bailable  one,  I  take  the  view  that  the  Ccn- 
gres,s  may  constitutionally  authorize  a  court 
to  tind  in  a  proper  Judicial  proceeding  that 
the  hazards  of  an  accused  person's  release 
in  the  community  {>ending  trial  are  suffi- 
cienrly  great  to  Justify  his  detention  and 
the  denial  of  bail. 

A  more  difficult  constitutional  question 
may  .arise  under  the  Kansas  constitution 
which,  in  addition  to  the  prohibition  against 
excessive  bail,  states  "All  persons  shall  be 
bailable  by  sutEcient  sureties  except  for  capi- 


tal offenses,  where  proof  is  evident  or  pre- 
siunption  great."  -"  It  may  be  argued  that 
any  person  charged  with  a  non-capital  crime 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  be  released  on 
bull.  Patently,  this  is  not  so,  CotLPider  the 
case  of  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  and 
imprisoned  for  Crime  A  but  is  also  subject 
to  an  untried  charge  of  Crime  B.  He  may 
be  bailable  on  Charge  B  but  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  release.  He  1,';  detained  because  oi 
his  conviction  of  Crime  A.  Or  consider  the 
case  of  the  accused  person  who  is  found  to 
lack  capacity  to  stand  trial  and  conmiltted 
to  a  hospital.  He  Is  not  bailable,  notwith- 
standing the  constitutional  guarantee.  The 
conclusion  Is  that  while  all  persons  are 
bailable,  under  .special  circumstances  a  par- 
ticular accused  may  be  detained  when  other 
overriding  sf>cial  considerations  require  hU 
detention.  The  question  is  not  one  of  right 
to  bail.  It  is  a  question  of  society's  abillty 
to  protect  itself 

It  is  an  acc.?pted  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  limited  purpose  of  bail,  most  magis- 
trates commonly  take  into  consideration  the 
likelihood  that  the  defendant  will  comml" 
another  cnme  and  frequently  use  high  ball 
as  a  practical  means  of  preventive  deten- 
tion.-'- Thi.s  procedure  is  not  honest,  visible, 
controllable  or  subject  to  effective  review 
Moreover,  I  suspect  that  it  is  ineffective  In 
that  Insofar  as  mon^y  .supplies  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  release  is  granted,  the 
system  may  result  In  the  detention  of  some 
{jeople  who  are  less  dangerous  than  others 
who  are  released.  Also,  the  decreased  reliance 
on  money  ball  embodied  in  ball  reform  would 
appear  to  diminish  the  opportunities  for 
Judges  to  practice  preventive  detention  in 
the  guise  of  bail  fixing.  I  agree  with  those 
authorities  who  suggest  that  the  system 
should  face  up  squarely  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  courts  ought  to  be  authorized 
to  deny  release  to  jxitentlally  dangerous  of- 
fenders, and  whether  magistrates  should  be 
authorized  to  exercise  their  power  to  detain 
openly  so  that  it  may  be  reviewed  and  con- 
trolled. 

Authorizations  for  the  non-punitive  de- 
tention cf  per.sons  when  their  presence  in 
the  commuruty  cre.ites  a  hazard  to  iignifi- 
cant  social  interests  are  common  in  our  law. 
Mentally  ill  persons  may  be  involun'arily 
confined  when  their  presence  in  the  commu- 
nity would  be  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  Persons  sulTcring  from  cerUiln  in- 
fecticus  diseases  may  be  committed  or  quar- 
antined a.s  the  public  health  requires.  Aliens 
may  be  detained  pending  deportation  ar.d 
extradition  determinations,  I  find  nothing  in 
the  idea  of  limited  preventive  detention 
which  is  offensive  to  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence. As  I  r.ndcrsiand  it.  the  main  func- 
tion of  the  prcsumotion  uf  innocence  is  to 
cast  upon  the  government  the  burden  of 
proving  beyor.d  a  reasonable  doubt  all  ele- 
ments of  the  crime  charged  and  to  require 
that  the  ac;us'-'d  be  acquitted  if  the  govern- 
ment liiils  to  carry  that  burden. 

The  presumniion  of  innocence  does  not 
preclude  denyiiig  bail  in  capital  ca.se§"nor 
does  it  prevent  the  court  irom  ordering  any 
defendant  held  in  custody  if  he  does  not 
supply  money  bail  for  his  appearance  or 
comply  with  other  pre-release  conditions.  I 
should  think  that  nothin.-;  in  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence  would  forestall  the  deten- 
tion of  one  who  has  shown  a  capacity  and 
disposition  to  do  serious  injury  to  society 
and  whose  continued  presence  in  the  com- 
munity constitutes  a  demonstrable  threat  to 
the  public  safety.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  a  pro- 
cedure that  is  properly  limited  and  safe- 
guarded with  procedural  standards  would 
violate  due  process  of  law  simply  because 
It  may  result  in  depriving  the  defendant  of 
his  liberty  prior  to  conviction. 

Many  of  those  who  agree  that  abstractly 
a  limited  kind  of  preventive  detention  is 
constitutionally  permissible  are  still  inclined 
to  oppose  the  grant  of  such  power  for  policy 
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consideration.  This  position  has  been  elo- 
quently stated  by  Professor  Poote : 

"The  addition  of  the  label  'preventive'  does 
not  cleanse  the  detention  of  its  vices:  pre- 
trial punishment  and  impairment  of  a  fair 
trial.  The  overwhelming  objection  to  such 
detention  is  that  the  kinds  of  precise  pre- 
diction of  future  conduct  which  It  requires 
cannot  be  made  with  significant  reliability 
even  under  the  best  of  fact  finding  ai.d  diag- 
nostic circumstances.  As  it  would  h.u-e  to  be 
administered  on  a  mass  scale  for  the  lowest 
level  Judiciary  with  no  practical  possibility 
of  fast  effective  appellate  review.  It  would 
deteriorate  into  the  worst  kii.  '  of  uncon- 
rrolled  dLscretion. 

"The  impossibility  of  individualized  pre- 
ventive prediction  in  this  area  and  the  st,a- 
tisMcal  demonstration  that  the  least  number 
of  mistakes  will  be  made  by  releasing  every- 
one '.£  a  convincing  modern  vindication  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  absolute  right  to  bail 
which  has  bei^n  an  important  part  of  our 
history  since  the  Massachusetts  Body  of  Lib- 
erties in  1641."  =» 

Although  I  reach  a  different  conclu.^ion 
about  the  problem  than  does  Professor  Foo'e, 
I  think  that  his  statement  emphasizes  the 
difficulties  that  must  be  recognized  and  over- 
come if  the  validity  of  such  legislation  is  to 
be  sustained. 

Certainly  a  serious  problem  concerns  the 
lack  of  techniques  for  prediction  of  future 
conduct.  However,  there  are  criteria  for  pre- 
diction that  would,  I  believe,  have  some 
validity.  I  have  been  Informed  by  my  associ- 
ates in  the  field  of  psychiatry  that  given  the 
proper  opportunity  for  diagnosis  they  can 
in  many  cases  make  a  Judgment  as  to  wheth- 
er an  individual  will  commit  a  crime  within 
a  period  of  six  months.  The  preliminary 
studies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  indicate 
that  With  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  crim- 
inals— those  who  commit  robberies  and  nar- 
c;tic  ofTenses — the  likelihood  of  recidivism 
is  greater  than  in  cases  of  other  kinds  of 
ofTenses.  Continuing  empirical  studies  will. 
I  think,  produce  additional  criteria  upon 
which  predictions  can  be  based.  I  suppose 
there  will  always  be  misgivings  in  cases 
wnere  detention  Is  ordered.  We  can  never  be 
certain  that  the  detained  person  would  have 
committed  a  crime  It  released.  Conceding  that 
•he  predic'on  of  specific  future  condvict  is 
iinpcssible.  there  Is  evidence  that  Judgments 
may  be  made  as  to  probability.  Similar  judg- 
.^lents  are  necessarily  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  parole  and  probation  systems.  Else- 
where :n  the  Htiminlstration  of  Justice  we 
deal  in  probabilities.  Moreover,  the  para- 
mount I'l'erest  of  society  in  its  own  safety 
may  require  the  toleration  of  a  limited  pos- 
,~:b:lity  fjf  error  in  individual  ca.ses.  Despite 
our  effort  to  avo:d  such  a  result,  we  are 
aware  that  innocent  men  are  occa.'^icnally 
convicted  of  crimes  and  are  sentenced  to 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

Tnis  fact  is  one  th  it  we  accept  a-s  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  a  .system  of  criminal  Justice 
adaiiu.stered  by  men.  in  wiiom  the  capacity 
to  err  is  inhersiu.  Conviction  is  obviouslv 
aiore  detrimental  to  ihe  individual  than  de- 
tention, yet  the  po.ssibillty  of  error  does  no; 
require  that  we  abandon  the  process.  It  only 
require.-  that  we  e^nploy  all  fessible  methods 
y.  .ivoiding  erroneous  results. 

If  pre-trial  relea  e  is  to  be  denied  and  de- 
'.ention  ordered  in  :he  interest  of  the  public 
ia:ety,  it  is  imperative  that  attention  be 
given  to  procedur.-il  s.-ifeguards  adequate  to 
protect  the  individual.  The  detention  order 
should  be  made  oily  by  a  court  of  general 
jurisdiction,  upon  application  by  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  after  notice  to 'the  accused 
and  an  evidentiary  hearing.  Counsel  should 
be  provided  to  the  accused  and  the  prosecu- 
tion should  have  the  burdc-n  of  proving  the 
aUegatio:is  of  Its  application  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence.  A  nrompt  review  should 
be  afforded  .=:' 

It  seems  appropriate  that  there  should  be 
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a  statutory  declaration  of  the  rights  to  which 
an  accused  is  entitled  while  In  custody  before 
trial  As  his  detention  is  for  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  interests  of  .society  and 
assuring  his  appearance  at  his  trial,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  the  elements 
of  punishment  whichirtnevita'olv  accompany 
any  deprivs'^icn  of  I'berty  shot'ld  be  mini- 
mized insofar  as  possible.  Ideally  this  would 
involve  separate  detention  facilities  where 
the  only  restrictions  would  be  tho.se  neces- 
sarily required  by  con3ideratlo:.s  of  custody. 
Ho-.vever.  the  expense  incident  to  such  a  sys- 
tem may  make  it  impracticable  Also,  ideal 
detention  facilities  are  susceptible  of  being 
used  to  punish  the  untried  defendant  and 
prejudice  his  efforts  to  prep.^re  a  defense. 
Tiierefore,  in  such  cases  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  guarantee  free  communication 
between  the  untried  defendant  and  the  out- 
side world. 

Legislation  pertaimng  to  this  matter 
should  Include  the  follo'wing  guarantees  to 
any  person  who  is  detained  pending  trial: 
(1)  Use  of  the  telephone  with  rea.sonable 
frequency  during  the  entire  period  of  de- 
tention and  piirticularly  upon  being  booked 
at  the  police  station  or  being  admitted  to 
Jail  or  prison:  if  the  accused  is  an  indigent 
person,  c;^lls  should  be  made  at  .slate  or 
government  expense.  (2|  The  privilege  of 
writing  and  receiving  an  unlimited  number 
of  letters  relevant  to  the  charges  against 
him:  the  indigent  accused  should  be  sup- 
plied with  free  stationery  and  postage  for 
this  purpose.  (.3)  The  privilege  of  talking 
with  any  visitor  who  comes  to  see  him  at 
reasonable  hours,  subject  only  to  such  min- 
imum limitations  as  may  be  needed  to  a'ssure 
the  prisoner's  security.  Visits  by  counsel  and 
others  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  the 
defense  should  be  allowed  at  any  time,  un- 
less precluded  by  considerations  of  neces.slty 
(4)  Freedom  from  police  surveillance  and 
censorship  of  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
conferences  with  visitors.  (5i  Employment 
of  an  effective  sanction  to  enforce  compli- 
ance. The  problem  ix>sed  here  is  difficult 
Criminal  and  civil  sanctions  against  anyone 
who  willfully  deprives  the  accused  of  his 
rights  under  the  statutes  should  be  provided, 
although  such  remedies  are  often  ineffective 
when  as  in  this  situation,  they  must  be 
applied  against  law  enforcement  officers.  The 
clvU  cause  of  action  would  be  more  effective 
if  it  were  designed  to  reach  a  Joint  liability 
of  the  government  and  the  offending  officer. 

While  the  statutorily  defined  standards 
suggested  above  may  be  difficult  to  Imple- 
ment, a  declaration  of  rhi.^  nature  seems 
important  in  seeking  Improvement  of  the 
conditions  imder  which  untried  defendants 
are  confined. 
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ings. Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
Committee  on  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate.  91st 
Congress,  1st  Session,  Amendments  to  the 
Bail' Reform  Act  of  1966.  1963,  pp,  407-417, 

"See  Kan.  J.id.  Council  Bull.  Oct,  1959. 
pp.  45-50. 

'  Tlie  findings  are  shown  by  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  Wyandotte  County  by  Roger  L. 
Shennan  who  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kmsas  School  of  Law  in  1966. 

■  Stcck  I.  Boyle.  342  U.S.  1  ( 1951  ij. 

"This  approach  is  illustrated  by  18  USC. 
Sec.  3146.  and  its  state  counterparts. 

•See  Title  VII.  Public  Law  9-226.  89Ui 
Congress. 

»K.S.A.  62-1201. 

'  .\B.\  Project  on  Minimum  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice.  Standards  Relating  to  Pre- 
Trial  Release,  2.1.  Commentary. 

■ '  Report  of  Judicial  Council  Committee  to 
Study  the  Oseration  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
in  the  vistrict  of  Columbia,  D.C.  Circuit, 
1968,  p,  14. 

■^Standards  Relating  to  Speedy  Trial,  1.1. 


"Proceedings  National  Conference  on  Bail 
and  Criminal  Justice.  1965.  p.  173. 

'■'  Report  of  the  Judicial  Council  Commit- 
tee to  Study  the  Operation  of  the  Bail  Rr- 
forvi  Act  in  the  District  of  Cohimbia,  DC. 
Circuit,  1968. 

:'See  Model  Time  Table  for  the  Processing 
of  Criminal  Cases,  Task  Force  Report  on  the 
Courts.  President's  Comm.  oi  Lair  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  1968,  pp.  84,  86. 

-"■Mont.  Code  of  Crim.  Proc.  Sec.  95-1006. 

="  §  3551.  9l£t  Congress.  1st  Sess. 

»■  §  3552,  91st  Congress.  1st  Sess. 

•«  Report  of  the  Judicial  Council  Committee 
to  Study  the  Operations  of  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  DC.  Circuit. 
1968.  app.  ct. 

•""Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required — ."' 
Amend.  8,  U.S.  Const. 

■■'Kan.  Const.,  B.  of  R..  Sec.  9. 

='The  Ne'A-  York  Times,  Jan  4,  1970,  re- 
ports the  following : 

"A  Federal  Judge  yesterday  doubled  the 
.?50,000  bail  of  a  man  accu--ed  of  conspiring 
to  bomb  government  buildings  when  friends 
and  acquaintances  appeared  to  post  bond  for 
his  release. 

••In  doubling  the  bail  to  $100,000,  Judge 
Milton  Pollack  taid  that  those  putting  up 
the  money  were  not  responsible  and  would 
not  mind  forfeit  in-;  the  sum  to  insure  '•the 
freedom  of  their  friend  and  ally'." 

The  Judge  continued  saying  that  the  de- 
fense had  "  'failed  to  establish  ties  or  roots' 
within  the  community  that  wovUd  tend  to 
make  the  defendant  be  on  hand  for  his  trial." 

•■Foote.  "Tlie  Coming  Constitutional  Crisis 
in  Bail."  113  L'.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1125.  1183   il965). 

'■'  Illustrative  of  tlie  necessary  procedural 
safeguards  are  those  fotmd  in  the  Draft  Pro- 
posal for  Prcventi-.e  Detention.  Appendix  C. 
Standards  Relating  to  Pretrial  Release,  ABA 
Project  on  Minimum  Standards  for  Criminal 
Justice.  Pars.  1.4  through  1.10.  The  draft  was 
not  recommended  by  the  advisory  committee 
on  Pre-trial  Release. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  coment  ihat  fur- 
ther ccn-sideration  of  the  pending  con- 
ference report  be  tcmporprily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tlie  con- 
.sideration  of  the  conference  rejxirt  on 
S.  3685. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr, 
Bfllmoni.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 


EMERGENCY    HOME    FINANCE    ACT 
OF  1970— CONTERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  '  S.  3685 »  to  increase  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  urgently  needed  housing,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  r.sk  tinanim.ous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  I .  The  report  will  be  stated. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

CONFFRENCF     REPORT     'S.     RsrT.     No.     ) 

Ti.e  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  3685) 
to  increase  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit 
for  the  financing  of  urgently  needed  hovis- 
Ing.  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Ho-ases  as  follows  j. 
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That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disapree- 
mem  to  the  ariiendnient  of  the  House  ar.d 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following 

That  this  Art  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Home  finance  Act  of   1970". 

TITLE  I  REDUCTION  OF  INTEREST 
CHARGES  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL HOME  LOAN  BANK  SYSTEM 
Sec.  101.  I  a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $250,000,000.  with- 
out ftbcal  year  limitation,  to  be  used  by  the 
Federal  Home  Ixian  Bank  Board  for  disburse- 
ment to  Federal  home  lo.in  banks  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  effective  imerost 
charged  by  such  banks  on  short-term  and 
long-term  borrowing  to  promote  an  orderly 
flow  of  funds  iiit-o  residential  construction. 
The  di.sbur.sement  of  sums  appropriat.ed 
hereunder  shall  be  made  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  to  assure  that  such  sums  are  used  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 
and  middle-income  families,  and  that  such 
families  share  fully  in  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  disbursement  of  such  sums.  No 
member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank  shall 
Use  fund:,  the  interest  charge.^;  on  which  have 
Ijcl-h  adjusted  pursuant  tc  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  make  any  loan.  If— 

(1)  the  etfectlve  rate  of  itiierest  on  such 
loan  exceeds  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on 
such  funds  payable  by  such  member  by  a 
percentile  amount  which  is  in  excess  of  such 
amount  a-s  the  Board  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section:  or 

(2l  the  principal  obligation  of  any  such 
loan  which  Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a 
residential  structure  exceeds  the  dollar 
limitations  on  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount,  In  effect  on  the  dat<-  the  mortgage 
was  originated,  which  wotild  be  applicable  if 
the  mortgage  was  Insured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
section  1203 lb)  or  207  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing i^ct. 

ibl  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
lai  shall  be  disbursed  in  any  one  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district 

TITLE  TI— AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
NATIONAL      MORTGAGE      ASSOCI.ATION 
TO    PROVIDE    A    SECONDARY    MARKET 
FOR  CONVENTIONAL  MORTGAGES 
Section    201      la)     Section    302(b)     of    the 

National  Housing  Act   Is  amended    - 

(1)  by  inserting  "iD"  immediately  fol- 
lowing "lb)  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end-fhereof  the  fol- 
lowing nev.-  nara'traph  ■ 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
301 1  a),  and  with  the  approv.U  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  DeveUipment.  the 
cort)ora''.on  is  authorised,  pursuant  to  com- 
mitments or  otherwise,  to  purchase,  service. 
sell,  lend  ci^  the  seouritv  of.  or  otherwise  deal 
In  mortgages  which  are  not  Instu-ed  or  guar- 
aiueed  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  i^uch 
inorigagfs  reterred  to  hereiiial'ter  as  con- 
\eiUional  mortgage.-.' i  No  such  ptirchase  of 
a  conventional  mortgage  shall  be  made  if  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of  the  mort- 
gage at  the  time  of  purchase  exceeds  75  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  pronertv  .securing 
the  mortgage,  unless  lA)  the  seller  retains 
a  participatitin  of  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
in  the  mortgage;  (B)  for  such  period  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  corp.iration 
may  re(|Uire.  the  seller  agrees  to  repurchase 
or  replace  the  mortgage  up>cn  demand  of  the 
corporation  in  the  event  that  the  mortgage  is 
In  default:  or  iCi  that  portion  of  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  mortgage  which  Is 
m  e.\i-e-s  of  such  75  per  centtim  is  guaranteed 
or  insured  by  a  qualified  private  insurer  as 
determined  by  the  corporation.  The  corpora- 


tion shall  not  issue  a  commitment  to  pur- 
chase a  conventional  mortgage  prior  to  the 
date  the  mortgage  Is  originated,  if  such  mort- 
gage is  eligible  for  purchase  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  only  by  reason  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  clause  (A)  of  such 
sentence.  The  corporation  jnay  purchase  a 
conventional  mortgage  which  was  originated 
more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  purchase 
date  only  If  the  seller  is  currently  engaged 
in  mortgage  lending  or  investing  activities 
and  If.  as  a  result  thereof,  the  cumulative 
aggregate  of  the  principal  balances  of  all 
ccinventional  mortgages  purchased  by  the 
corporation  which  were  originated  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  rf  purchase  doei 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cumulative 
aggregate  of  the  principal  balances  of  all 
conventional  mortgages  purchased  by  the 
corporation.  The  corporation  shall  establish 
limitations  governing  the  maximum  principal 
obligation  of  conventional  mortgages  pur- 
chased by  It  which  are  comparable  to  the 
limitations  which  would  be  applicable  if  the 
mortgage  were  insured  by  the  Secretary  cf 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act." 

(b)  Section  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  US.C.  82)  is  amended  by  addinj  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Eleventh.  Liabilities  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  sales  of  mortgages,  or  participations 
therein,  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation.". 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  HOME   LOAN 
MORTGAGE   CORPORATION 

SHORT    TITI.E 

Stc  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act". 

DEFlNrnONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "Board  of  Directors"  means 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

lb)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
created  by  this  title. 

(C)  The  term  "law"  Includes  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  cf  any  State  (includ- 
ing any  rule  of  law  or  of  equity). 

Id)  The  term  "mortgage"  includes  such 
classes  of  liens  as  are  commonly  given  or  are 
legally  effective  to  secure  advances  on.  ur  the 
unpaid  purchase  price  of,  real  estate  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  real  estate 
is  located,  together  with  the  credit  instru- 
ments, if  any.  secured  thereby,  and  includes 
interests  in  mortgages. 

lei  The  term  "organization"  means  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  busi- 
ness trust,  or  business  entity. 

if  I  Tlie  term  "prescribe"  means  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  or  otherwise. 

ig)  Tlie  term  "property"  includes  any 
property,  whether  real,  personal,  ml.xed,  or 
otherwise,  including  without  limitation  on 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  choses  in  ac- 
tion and  mortgagee,  and  Includes  any  in- 
terest in  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(h)  The  term  "residential  mortgage" 
means  a  mortgage  which  (li  is  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  in  fee  simple  or  under  a  lease- 
hold having  such  term  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Corporation,  upon  which  there  Is  lo- 
cated a  structure  or  structures  designed  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  residential  use.  or  which 
comprises  or  includes  one  or  more  con- 
dominium units  or  dwelling  units  i  as  defined 
by  the  Corpc>ratlon)  and  i2)  has  such  char- 
acteristics and  meets  such  requirements  as 
to  amount,  term,  repayment  provisions,  num- 
ber of  families,  status  as  a  ffrst  lien  on  such 
real  estate,  and  otherwise,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Corporation. 

(1)  The  term  "conventional  mortgage" 
means  a  mortgage  other  than  a  mortgage  as 
to  which  the  Corporation  has  the  benefit  of 
any  gtiaranty.  Insurance  or  other  obligation 


by  the  United  S:ates  or  a  State  or  an  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  either. 

ij)  Thi.-  term  "security"  has  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  it  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  cf  1933. 

ik)  The  term  "State",  whether  used  as  a 
noun  or  otherwise,  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories ai,d  possessions  of  the  United  States, 

ESTAbLLiHMENT    OF   THE    rORPOR.^TION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  created  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporatlcn.  which 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall  be  under 
the  dire-fion  of  a  Bo:ird  of  Directors  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Horn? 
Lonn  Bank  Board,  who  shall  serve  ;«  such 
without  additional  compensation.  The  Chair- 
m.'.n  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors The  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
at  such  other  place  as  the  Corporation  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  a  member  of  each  Federal  home 
loan  bank  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  shall 
have  all  the  benefits,  power,  and  privileges, 
and  in  the  exercise  thereof  shall  be  subject  !;■ 
all  !ial)il!tles.  condition.",  and  limitations 
(except  tho.se  relating  to  Federal  home  loan 
bank  stock  and  subscriptions  theret/)  and 
those  under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  .^ct  preceding  section  9)  which 
are  pr;;vided  by  the  terms  of  such  Act  or 
other  Federal  statute  for  members  of  anr 
su,-:h  bank 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  power  il:i 
to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal: 
i2i  to  have  succession  until  di-ssolved  by  .^ct 
of  Congress:  i3i  to  make  and  enforce  such 
bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses or  provisions  of  'his  rit!e:  i4)  to  mat': 
and  perform  contracts,  ac^eements.  and  com- 
mitments: I  5)  to  prescribe  and  impose  feet 
and  ''harses  for  services  by  the  Corporation: 
16 1  to  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise,  and 
with  or  without  consideration  rr  bene'it  ft 
the  Corporation  to  release  or  waive  In  whole 
or  in  p.irt.  in  advance  or  otherwise,  any  claim, 
demand,  or  right  of,  by,  or  against  the 
C' irporation:  i7i  to  sue  and  be  sued,  com- 
plain ar.d  defend,  in  any  State.  Federal,  or 
other  court;  :8l  to  acquire.  *ake.  hold,  and 
own.  and  to  deal  with  and  dispose  of  ar.r 
propertv;  ;;nd  i9i  to  determine  Its  necessarr 
expenditures  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid 
and  appoint,  emplov.  and  fix  and  provide  for 
the  compensation  and  benefits  of  ofScers 
employees,  attorneys,  and  agents,  all  OTth- 
ou'  regard  to  any  other  law  except  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  Corporation  or  by  laws 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly 
m  limitation  of  this  sentence  Nothing  in  this 
title  or  any  other  law  shall  he  construed  to 
prevent  the  appointment,  employment,  and 
provision  for  compensation  and  benetfls  as 
an  officer  employee,  artorney,  or  agent  of  the 
Corporation,  of  any  offi'-er.  employee,  at- 
tornev.  or  agent  of  any  department,  estab- 
lishment, or  corporate  or  ether  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government,  including  any  Fed- 
eral heme  loan  bank  or  member  thereof  The 
Corp<^raricn,  with  the  consent  of  any  such 
department,  establishment,  or  instrumental- 
itv.  including  any  rield  serntres  thereof,  ma:- 
utilize  and  act  through  any  such  department, 
establishment,  Dr  ihstrumentality  and  may 
avail  i'-self  cf  rhe  use  cf  information,  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  personnel  thereof,  and 
may  pay  compensation  therefor,  and  all  of 
the  foregoing  are  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
vide the  same  to  the  CorfJcration  as  it  may 
reques' 

(c)  F*unds  of  the  Corporation  may  be  IB- 
vested  in  such  investments  as  the  Board  of 
Direci;ors  may  prescribe.  Any  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  or  Federal  home  lean  bank,  « 
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any  bank  as  to  wiiich  at  the  time  of  its 
designation  by  the  Corporation  there  is  out- 
standing a  designation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  a  general  or  other  depositary 
of  public  money,  may  be  designated  by  the 
Corporation  as  a  depositary  or  custodian  or 
as  a  fiscal  or  other  agent  of  the  Corporation, 
and  IS  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  such  de- 
positary, custodian,  or  agent.  When  desig- 
nated I'cr  that  purpose  by  the  jkecretary  oi 
the  Treasury,  the  Corporation  shall  be  a 
deposiuxry  of  public  money,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  may  also  be  em- 
ployed as  fi.scal  or  other  agent  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  shall  perform  all  such  reason- 
able duties  as  such  depositary  or  agent  as 
may  be  required  of  It. 

(d)  The  Corporation,  including  its  fran- 
chise, i.ctivltieb,  c^jital,  receives,  surplus, 
and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  here.iftcr  imposed  by  the  United 
Stales,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
s?.-.s:.>n  thfreof.  or  by  any  Slate,  coiinty.  mu- 
nicipality, or  local  taxing  autix&rlty,  except 
that  any  real  property  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  State,  territorial,  county, 
munlcipa!.  or  local  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent according  to  its  value  as  other  real 
property  is  taxed  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable  without  regard 
to  any  other  law,  including  without  limita- 
tion on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion 3301  cf  the  Internal  Reveiiue  Code  of 
1954,  except  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  Con- 
ctji.-  expressly  m  limitation  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(ei  Notwithstanding  section  1349  of  title 
28  of  the  United  Stales  Coca  or  any  other 
proviion  of  law,  (1)  the  Corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  ogency  included  in  flec- 
tions 1345  and  1442  of  such  title  28;  (2) 
all  civil  actions  to  which  the  Corporation  Is 
a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  sliall  have  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  all  such  actions  without 
regard  to  amount  or  value;  and  (3)  any  civil 
or  other  action,  case  or  controversy  in  a 
court  of  a  State,  or  in  any  court  other  than 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
the  Corporation  is  a  party  may  at  any  time 
before  the  trial  thereof  be  removed  by  the 
Corporation,  without  the  giving  of  any  bond 
f-r  security,  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  where  the  same  is  pending,  or. 
If  there  is  no  such  district  court,  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict m  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  is  located,  by  following  any  pro- 
cedure for  removal  of  causes  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  removal.  No  attachment  or 
execution  shall  be  issued  against  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  of  its  propertv  before  final 
judgment  in  any  State.  Federal,  or  other 
(»urt. 

CAPPTAL    STOCK 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  nonvoting  common 
stock  which  shall  be  issued  onlv  to  Federal 
home  loan  banks  and  shall  have  such  paj- 
value  and  such  other  characteristics  as  the 
Corporation  prescribes.  Stock  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  evidenced  In  such  manner  and 
Shall  be  transferable  only  to  such  extent,  to 
STJch  transferees,  and  In  such  manner,  as 
Me  Corporation  prt  scribes. 

lb)  The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall 
from  time  to  time  subscribe,  at  such  price 
Mt  less  than  par  as  the  Corporation  shall 
irom  time  to  time  fix.  for  such  amounts  of 
common  stock  as  the  Corporation  prescribes 
and  such  banks  shall  pay  therefor  at  such 
time  or  times  and  in  such  amount  or  amounts 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  call 
of  the  Corporation.  The  amount  of  the'  pay- 
ments for  which  such  banks  may  be  obligated 
under  such  subscriptions  shall  not  exceed  a 
cumulative  total  of  JIOO.000.000. 


(C)  Subscriptions  of  the  respective  Federal 
home  loan  banks  to  such  stock  shall  be  al- 
located by  the  Corporation. 

(di  The  Corporation  may  retire  at  any  time 
all  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
lion,  or  may  call  ftr  retirement  all  or  any 
part  of  the  stock  of  the  Cori>t'ration  by  (1) 
publishing  a  notice  of  the  call  In  the  Federal 
Register  or  providing  such  notice  in  such 
other  manner  as  the  Corporation  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriat*.  and  (2i  depositing 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  such  retirement.  luntiE  suffi- 
cient to  effect  such  retirement.  No  call  for  the 
retirement  of  any  stock  shall  be  made,  and 
no  stock  shall  be  retired  without  call,  if  im- 
mediately after  such  action  the  total  of  the 
.stock  not  called  for  retirement  and  of  the 
reserves  and  surplus  of  the  Corporation  would 
be  le.ss  than  $100,000,000.  The  retirement  of 
stock  shall  be  at  the  par  value  thereof,  or  at 
the  price  at  which  such  -'-ti.c:-.  was  issued  if 
such  price  is  greater  than  p.tr  value.  No  dec- 
laration of  any  dividend  on  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
stock  which  at  the  time  of  such  declaration 
is  the  subject  of  an  outstanding  retirement 
call  the  effective  dat-e  of  which  has  arrived. 

MORTGAGE    OPFR.'STIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)(1)  Tlie  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase,  and  make  commitments 
to  purchase,  residential,  mortgages  from  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  any  member 
of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  any  other 
financial  iiistitution  the  deposits  or  accounts 
of  which  are  insured  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  hold  and  deal  wuth, 
and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  pursuant  to 
commitments  or  otherwise,  any  such  mort- 
gage or  interest  therein.  The  operations  of 
the  Corporation  under  this  section  shall  be 
confined  so  far  as  practicable  to  residential 
mortet'.ees  which  are  deemed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration to  be  of  such  quality,  type,  and  class 
as  to  meet  generally  the  purchase  standards 
Imposed  by  private  institutional  mortgage 
investors. 

i2i  No  conventional  mortgage  shall  be 
purchased  ur.der  this  section  if  llie  outstand- 
ing principal  balance  ol  the  mortgage  at  the 
time  of  purchase  exceeds  75  per  centum  of 
the  value  ol  the  property  securing  the  mort- 
gage, unless  (Ai  the  seller  regains  a  partici- 
pauon  of  not  le.ss  than  10  per  centum  in  the 
mortgage;  iBi  for  such  period  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Corporation  Uiay 
require,  the  seller  agrees  to  repurchase  or 
replace  the  mortgage  upon  dernaad  ol  liie 
Corporation  in  the  event  that  the  mortgage 
i.s  in  default;  ur  iCi  that  portion  of  the  un- 
paid principal  balance  of  the  mortgage  which 
is  in  excess  of  such  75  per  centum  is  guar- 
anteed or  insured  by  a  qualified  private  in- 
surer as  determined  by  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  shall  not  Issue  a  commitment 
to  purchase  a  conventional  mortgage  prior  u^ 
the  date  the  mortgage  is  originated.  If  such 
mortgage  Is  eligible  lor  purchase  under  the 
pre.cdmg  sentence  only  by  reason  of  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  clause  (Ai 
of  such  sentence.  The  Corporation  may  pur- 
chase a  conventional  mortgage  which  was 
originated  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
purchase  date  only  if  the  seller  is  currently 
engaged  in  mortgage  lending  or  investing  ac- 
tivities and  if,  as  a  result  thereof,  the  cumu- 
lative aggregate  of  the  principal  balances  of 
all  conventional  mortgages  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  which  were  originated  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  purchase  does 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cumulative 
aggregate  of  the  principal  balances  of  all  con- 
ventional mortgages  purchased  by  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  shall  establish 
limitations  governing  the  maximum  princi- 
pal obligation  of  conventional  mortgages 
purchased  by  It  which  are  comparable  to  the 
limitations  which  would  be  applicable  if  the 
mortgage  were  insured  by  the  Secretary  of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 203(bi  or  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act, 

(3 1  The  sale  or  other  disposition  by  the 
Corporation  of  a  mortgage  under  this  secticn 
may  be  with  or  without  recourse,  and  shall 
be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  relating 
to  resale,  repurchase,  guaranty,  substitution, 
replacement,  or  otherwise  as  the  Curporatlon 
may  prescribe. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  and  to  perform  and 
carry  out  any  transactions  or  matter  referred 
to  in  this  section  Is  conferred  on  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  In'-urance  Corporat  r  n.  any  Federal  sav- 
ings and  lean  asscciatlcn.  any  Federal  home 
loan  bank  member,  and  any  "other  financial 
Institution  the  deposits  or  account.?  of  which 
are  insured  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  that  Congress  has  the  power 
W  confer  such  authority 

OBLIG.^TIONS     ANT)     SECfRITIES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  author- 
ized, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
may  prescribe,  to  borrow,  to  give  security,  to 
pay  interest  or  other  return,  and  to  issue 
notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obliga- 
'lons,  or  other  sffi:ri'ie.<=,  including  without 
limitation  mortgage-backed  securities  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  m  the  manner  provided  In 
section  306(g)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Any  obligation  or  security  of  the  Corpora- 
tion £h:.ll  be  valid  and  binding  notwith- 
standing that  a  person  or  persons  purport- 
ing to  have  executed  or  attested  the  same 
may  have  died,  become  under  diiablllty,  or 
ceased  to  hold  office  or  emplovment  before 
the  issuance  thereof. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may.  bv  regulation  or 
by  WTitlng  executed  by  the  Corporation,  es- 
tablish prohibitions  or  restrictions  uptm  the 
creation  of  indebtedness  or  oiMlgations  of 
the  Corporation  or  of  liens  or  charges  upon 
property  of  the  Corporation,  Including  after- 
acquired  property,  and  create  hens  and 
charges,  which  may  be  floating  liens  or 
charges,  upon  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
property  of  the  Corporation,  including  after- 
acquired  property.  Such  prohibitions,  re- 
strictions, liens,  and  charges  shall  have  such 
effect,  including  without  limitation  en  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  such  rank  and 
priority,  as  may  be  provided  bv  regulations 
of  the  Corporation  or  bv  wTiti'ngs  executed 
by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  create  causes 
of  action  which  may  be  enforced  bv  action  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  any  judicial  district  in 
which  any  of  the  property  affected  is  located. 
Process  in  any  such  action  mav  run  to  and 
be  .served  in  any  judici.tl  district  or  anv  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shaU,  to 
such  extent  as  the  Beard  of  Directors  may 
prescribe,  guarantee  the  faithful  and  timely 
performance  by  the  Corporation  of  any  obli- 
gation or  undertaking  of  the  CorpoVatlon 
on  or  with  respect  to  any  securitv  i  which 
term  as  used  In  this  sentence  shafl  not  in- 
clude the  capital  stock  referred  to  in  section 
304  of  this  title). 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  of 
any  restriction,  prohibition,  lien,  or  charge 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  fully 
effective  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  in- 
cluding without  limitation  on  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing  any  law  of  or  relating  to 
sovereign  Immunity  or  priority. 

MlSCELLANEOfS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  All  rights  and  remedies  of 
the  Corporation.  inc'HicJlng  without  limita- 
tion on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  any 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  Corporation  oii. 
under,  or  with  respect  to  any  mortgage  or 
any  obligation  secured  thereby,  shall  be  im- 
mune  from  impairment,   limitation,   or   re- 
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strictlon  by  or  under  ( 1 )  any  law  (except  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly  in  limita- 
tion of  this  sentence)  which  becomes  erTec- 
tive  after  the  acquisition  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  subject  or  property  on,  under,  or  with 
respect  to  which  such  right  or  remedy  arises 
or  exLsis  or  would  so  arise  or  exist  la  the 
absence  of  such  law.  or  (2)  any  administra- 
tive or  other  action  which  becomes  effective 
after  such  acqutsilion.  The  Corporation 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  immunities  and  pri- 
orities, including  without  limitation  on  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  all  immunities 
aiid  priorities  under  any  such  law  (-r  action, 
to  which  it  would  be  entitled  if  it  were  the 
United  States  or  if  it  were  an  unincorporated 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Genera!  Accounting  Ofhce  in  accordar.ce  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  bnoks,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, tiles  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
propertv  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  Cor- 
poratlori  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  au- 
dit, and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  the  balances 
or  securities  held  by  depositaries,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians.  A  report  on  each 
such  audit  shall  be  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Congress.  The  Corporation 
shall  reimburse  the  General  Accounting 
OfHce  for  the  full  coet  of  any  such  audit  as 
billed  therefor  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

PENAL    PROVISION' 

Sec.  308  la)  Except  as  expressly  author- 
ized by  statute  of  the  United  States,  no  indi- 
v.dual  cr  organization  (except  the  Corpora- 
tion) shall  use  the  term  --Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation",  or  any  combination 
of  words  including  the  words  -Federal",  and 
"Home  Loan',  and  "Mortgage",  as  a  name  or 
part  thereof  under  which  any  individual  or 
organization  does  aaiy  business,  but  this 
sentence  shall  not  make  unlawful  the  use 
of  any  name  under  which  business  is  being 
Cone  on  the  date  of  the  enaottnent  of  this 
Act.  No  individual  or  organization  shall  use 
or  display  il)  any  sign,  device,  or  insigne 
prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Corporation 
:or  -use  or  display  by  the  Corporation  or  by 
members  of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks,  (2) 
any  copy,  reproduction,  or  colorable  imita- 
tion of  any  such  sign,  device,  or  insigne.  or 
1 3)  anv  Sign,  device,  or  insigne  reasonably 
calculated  to  convey  the  Impression  that  it 
is  a  sign,  device,  or  insigne  used  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Corporation,  contrary  to  regulations  of  the 
CorD.>ratlon  prohibiting,  or  limiting  or  re- 
stricting, such  use  or  display  by  such  indi- 
vidual or  organization.  An  organization  vio- 
lating this  subsection  shall  for  each  viola- 
tion be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  An  officer  or  member  of  an  organi- 
zation participating  or  knowingly  acqui- 
escing in  any  violation  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  An  Individual  violating 
this  subsection  shall  for  each  violation  be 
punished  as  set  forth  In  the  sentence  next 
preceding  this  sentence. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  215,  607. 
658.  1011.  and  1014  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  extended  to  apply  to  and 
with  respect  to  the  Corporation,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  such  section  658  the  term  "any 
property  mortgaged  or  pledged",  as  used 
therein,  shall  without  limitation  on  its  gen- 
erality include  any  property  subject  to  mort- 
gage, pledge,  or  lien  acquired  by  the  Corpo- 
ration by  assignment  or  otherwise. 

(c)  The  term  "bank  examiner  or  assist- 
ant examiiAr",  as  used  in  section  655  of 
such  title  15^  shall  include  any  examiner  or 
assistant  exannber  who  Is  an  officer  or  em- 


ployee of  the  Corporation  and  any  person 
who  makes  or  participates  in  the  making  of 
any  examination  of  or  for  the  Corporation. 

(d)  The  term  "bank",  as  used  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  2113  of  such  title  18, 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  Corporation, 
and  any  building  used  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  bank,  within 
iVie  meaning  of  such  section  2113. 

(e)  The  terms  "agency"  and  "agencies" 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  Corporation 
wherever  used  with  reference  to  an  agency 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  in  sections 
201,  202,  203,  205.  207,  208,  209.  286,  287. 
371.  506.  595,  602,  641.  654,  701.  872,  1001, 
1002.  1016.  1017.  1361.  1505,  and  2073  of  such 
title  18.  Any  officer  or  emplojee  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person 
mentioned  in  secticn  602  of  such  title  18 
within  the  meaning  of  sections  603  and  60G 
of  such  title. 

(f)  The  terms  "obligation  or  other  secu- 
rity' and  "obllgallons  or  other  securities", 
wherever  used  (with  or  without  the  words 
"of  the  United  States")    in  section?  471  to 

476,  both  inclusive,  and  section  402  of  such 
title  18,  are  extended  to  include  any  obli- 
gation or  other  security  of  or  issued  by  the 
Corporation.  Any  reference  in  sections  474, 
494.  495,  and  642  of  such  title  18  to  the 
United  States  Code,  except  in  a  territorial 
sense,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  extended  to  Include  the  Corpora- 
tion. Section  477  of  such  title  18  is  extended 
to  apply  with  respect  to  section  47C  of  such 
title  as  extended  by  the  first  sentence  of  this 
stibsection  (f ) ,  and  for  this  purpose  the  term 
-United  States"  as  used  in  such  section  476 
shall  include  the  Corporation. 

TERRITORIAL  APPLICADILITT 

Sec.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
this  title  shall  be  applicable  to  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  Unitea  States. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  SEPAKABILIIY 

Sec.  310.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title,  or  as  other-wise  provided  by  the 
Corporation  or  by  laws  hereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress  expressly  In  limitation  of  pro-vi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  powers  and  junctions 
of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  exerci:;able,  and  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  be  applicable  and  effective. 
without  regard  to  any  other  law.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  evidences  of  the  Inten- 
tion Lf  Congress,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  controlling  intent  of  Congress  that  If 
any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the  application 
tiiereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances.  Is 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  persons 
or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to 
which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  aITe<ted 
thereby. 

TITLE        IV -GOVERNMENT        NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  SPECI.\L  AS- 
SISTANCE   FUNDS 
Sec.  401,  lai  Section  305(c)  of  the  National 

Hotising  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 

$500,000,000  on  July    1.   1969"   and   inserting 

In  lieu  thereof  "by  $2,000,000,000  on  July  1, 

1969". 

ibi      Section     305(g)      of     such     Act     is 

amended — 

{ 1 1    by    striking    out    "$2,500,000,000"    and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,750,000,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "at  p>ar";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  all 
that  follows  the  wo:-d  -'exceed"  and  iiirerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  dollar  limitation  on  maxi- 
mum principal  obligation  that  would  l>e  ap- 
plicable to  such  mortgage  If  insured  under 
section  235(i)   of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

Sec.  402  The  second  sentence  of  section 
302(bi(l)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  201  ot  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "(1)"  the  follow- 
ing: --IS  insured  under  section  236  or". 


TITLE   V— FUNDS   FOR   FINANCING 
MIDDLE-INCOME  HOUSING  * 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
( 1 1  periodic  episodes  of  monetary  strin- 
gency and  high  interest  rates  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  families  of  middle  income 
to  obtain  mortgage  credit  at  rates  which  they 
can  afford  t«  pay; 

(2 1  period?  of  monetary  stringency  and 
high  interest  rates  are  directly  related  to  the 
Government's   m,Gnetary  and  fiscal   policies- 

(3)  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burtien 
of  sustaining  these  anti-inflationary  policies 
of  the  Government  falls  on  families  of  mid- 
dle income  who  are  buyers  or  prospective 
buyers   of  homes;    and 

(4)  the  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  lessen  the  disproportionate  burden  wh:ch 
such  families  bear  as  a  result  of  such  policies. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  prLvide.  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  mortgage  interest  rates,  a 
source  of  mortgage  credit  for  .such  families 
which  is  v'.lthin  their  financi:il  means. 

MORTGAGE    CREDIT    FOR    MIDDLE-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

Sec.  502.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  243 
as  follows; 

"HOMEOWNERSHIP    FOR    MIDDLE-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

"Sec.  243.  (a)  -Whenever  he  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  501  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  mike,  and  to  con- 
tract to  make,  periodic  assistance  payments 
on  behalf  of  families  of  middle  income.  The 
assistance  shall  b?  accomplished  through  In- 
terest subsidy  payments  to  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  -the  investor-)  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  meeting  the  special  re- 
quirements specified  in  this  section  and  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 

"(b)  To  qualify  for  assistance  payments  a 
middle-income  family  shall  be  a  mortgagor 
under  a  mortgage  which  is  ( 1 )  insured  under 
subsection  (J)  of  this  section,  (2)  guaranteed 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  or  (3)  a  conventional  mortgage  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (j)i3)  of 
this  section.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  re- 
quirement, the  Secretary  may  require  that 
the  mortgagor  have  an  income,  at  the  time  of 
acquisition  of  the  property,  of  not  more  than 
the  median  Income  for  the  area  in  which  the 
property  is  located,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  with  appropriate  adjustments  for 
smaller  and  larger  families. 

"(c)  The  interest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  cease  when  (1) 
the  mortgagor  no  longer  occupies  the  prop- 
erty which  secures  the  mortgage,  (2)  the 
mortgages  are  no  loneer  held  by  the  Investor, 
or  (3)  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  mort- 
gagor reaches  the  rate  of  Interest  specified 
on  the  mortgage 

"(d)(1)  Interest  subsidy  payments  shall 
be  on  mortgages  on  which  the  mortgagor 
makes  monthly  payments  towards  principal 
and  Interest  equal  to  an  amount  which  would 
be  required  if  the  mortgage  bore  an  effective 
interest  rate  of  7  per  centum  per  annum 
including  any  discounts  or  charges  in  the 
nattire  of  points  or  otherwise  (but  not  In- 
cluding premiums,  if  any.  for  mortgage  In- 
.■^urance)  or  such  higher  rate  (not  to  exceed 
the  rate  specified  in  the  mortgage),  which 
the  mortgagor  could  pay  by  applying  at 
;eist  20  per  centum  of  his  income  towards 
homeownership  expenses.  As  used  In  this 
subsection,  the  term  'monthly  homeowner- 
ship  expense'  Includes  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  mortgage  insurance 
premium,  insurance,  and  taxes  due  under 
the  mortgage. 

-■(2)  In  addition  to  the  mortgages  eligible 
for  assistance  under  paragraph   (1)  of  this 
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subsection,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  period. c  assistance  payments  on  behalf 
of  cooperative  members  of  middle  income, 
i^uch  as-lftance  payments  .=hall  be  accom- 
plished through  interest  subsidy  payments 
to  the  investor  with  respect  to  mortgages 
insured  i  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of 
[his  section  I  under  section  213  -which  are 
executed  by  cooperatives,  the  membership  In 
which  is  limited  to  middle-income  families. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

■■(II  the  term  'mortgagor-,  when  used  In 
subsection  ib)  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage 
covering  a  cooperative  housing  project, 
means  a  member  of  the  cooperative: 

■  (2)  tl'-e  term  -acquisition  of  the  property', 
when  used  in  subsection  (b),  means  the 
family's  f.pplicailon  for  a  dwelling  unit;  and 

•■(3)  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  mortga- 
gor, subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply  and  the 
interest  subsidy  payments  shall  cease  when 
the  mortgage  is  no  longer  held  by  the  in- 
vestor or  the  cooperative  fails  to  limit  mem- 
bership to  families  whose  Incomes  at  the 
iime  of  their  application  for  a  dwelling  unit 
meets  such  requirements  s.i  are  laid  down 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) , 

'•■(e)  The  interest  subsidy  p.iyments  shall 
be  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  between  the 
tot.il  amount  of  interest  per  calendar  quarter 
received  by  the  investor  on  mortgages  as- 
sisted under  this  section  and  purchased  by 
it  and  the  tot.il  amount  of  Interest  which  the 
investor  would  have  received  if  the  yield  on 
such  mortg.iges  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  ( 1 ) 
the  average  costs  (expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  r^te)  to  it  of  all  borrow-ed  funds 
outstanding  in  the  immediately  preceding 
calendar  quarter,  and  (21  such  per  centum 
per  annum  iis  will  provide  for  administra- 
tive and  other  expenses  of  the  investor  and  a 
reasonable  economic  return,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate taking  into  account  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  provide  additional  mortgage 
credit  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  to  mid- 
dle-Income families. 

"(fl  Procedures  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  for  recertificatlons  oi  tlie  mort- 
gsgor's  income  at  intervals  of  two  years  (or 
.■"t  shorter  intervals  where  the  .Secretary 
deems  it  desirable)  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
Justing  the  amount  of  the  mortgagor's  pay- 
ments pursu.int  to  subsection  (d). 

"igl  Th"  Secretiiry  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  sales  price  of.  or  other  consideration 
paid  in  connection  with,  the  ptirchase  by  a 
homeowner  of  the  property  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  payment;  are  to  be  made 
is  not  increased  above  the  appraised  value 
on  which  the  maximum  mortgage  whlcli  the 
Secretary  will  insure  is  computed. 

■'(h)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  tlu  Secre'  try  to  make  interest  subsidy 
paj-ments  under  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  section.  The  aggregate  amount  of  con- 
tracts to  make  such  payments  shall  not  ex- 
ceed amo'.ints  approved  in  appropriation  .^cts, 
and  payments  pursuant  to  such  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  $105,000,000  during  the  first 
year  of  such  contracts  prior  to  July  1.  1971. 
which  amount  shall  be  Increased  by  an  addi- 
tional $105,000  000  during  the  first  year  of  an 
additional  number  of  such  conti^cts  on  July 
1  of  each  of  the  years  1971  and  1972. 

"(2)  No  interest  subsidy  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  n»ade  after  June  30.  1973. 
except  pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into 
on  or  before  such  date. 

"(1)  In  determining  the  Income  of  any 
family  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in- 
come from  all  sources  of  each  member  of  the 
family  In  the  household  shall  be  Included, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exclude  In- 
come earned  by  any  minor  person. 

"(J)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
apphcatlon  by  the  mortgagee,  to  Insure  a 
mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  assistance 
payments  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 


subsection  (b).  Commitments  for  the  in- 
surance of  such  mortgages  may  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  date  of  their 
execution  or  disbursement  thereon,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  221(d)  (2)  or  234(c) . 
except  as  such  requirements  are  modified  by 
this  subsection:  Prcitdcd.  hou:ever,  That  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  25  per  centum 
of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
and  subject  to  all  the  terms  thereof  may  be 
used  for  mortgages  on  existing  housing. 

"(3)  A  mortgage  to  be  insured  under  this 
section  shall — 

-  (  >  iiivolve  a  single-family  dwelling  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  construction,  or  a  one- 
family  unit  In  a  condominium  project  (to- 
gether with  an  undivided  interest  in  the  com- 
i-noii  area^  ni;d  l-.icilities  serving  the  project) 
which  is  released  from  a  multlfamily  proj- 
ect, the  r.,'nstrnctio:.  of  which  hat  been 
completed  within  two  years  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  application  for  assistance  payments 
With  respect  to  such  family  unit  and  the  unit 
shall  have  had  no  previous  occupant  other 
than  the  mortgagor; 

-■(11)  involve  a  single-family  dwelling 
whose  appraised  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  is  not  in  excess  of  $20,000  (which 
amount  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
50  per  centum  in  any  geographical  area 
where  the  Secretary  authorizes  an  increase 
on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  the  cost  level 
so  requires) . 

"  ( iii )  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  shall 
have  paid  in  cash  or  its  equivalent  on  ac- 
count Oi  th?  pr.;perLy  (A)  3  per  centum  of 
the  first  $15,000  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property,  (B)  10  per  centum  of  such 
value  in  excess  of  $15,000  but  not  in  excess 
of  825.000.  and  (C)  20  per  centum  of  such 
value  in  excess  of  $25,000." 

CONFORMING      AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  503.  Section  238  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  aniended  by — 

(1 1  striking  out  "section  235(1).  235(j)  (4) . 
or  237"  each  place  It  appears  in  sub.'^ection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  fnereof  "section 
235(i),   235(j)(4).   237.  or   243":    and 

(2)  striking  out  "235,  236,  and  237"  each 
place  It  appears  in  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  -235,  236,  237,  and  243 -. 

AMENDMENT   TO   THE    FEDERAL    NATIONAL   MORT- 
GAGE   ASSOCIATION    CHARTER    ACT 

Sec.  504.  Section  304 1  a )  1 1 )  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  prohibit  the  corporation  from  purchas- 
ing, and  making  commitments  to  purchase, 
an;-  mortgage  with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  corpor- 
ation to  make  Interest  subsidy  payments  un- 
der section  502  of  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970.". 
TITLE  VI— FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATE 
AUTHORITY 
Sec  601.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  May  7.  1968.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1970" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1972". 

TITLE     VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

SETTLEMENT  COSTS  IN  THE  FINANCING  OF  FED- 
ERAL HOrSING  ADMINISTRATION  AND  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

Sec.  701.  (a)  With  respect  to  housing  built, 
rehabilitated,  or  sold  with  assistance  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 


erans' Affairs  are  respectively  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  standards  governing  the 
amounts  of  settlement  costs  allowable  m  con- 
nection With  the  financing  of  such  housing 
In  any  such  area.  Such  standards  shall — 

(1)  be  established  after  consultation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator: 

(2)  be  consistent  in  any  area  for  housing 
assisted  under  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
housing  assisted  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  S-iates  Code:  and 

1 3 '  be  based  on  the  Secretary's  and  the 
Administr.ttor's  estimates  of  the  reasonable 
charge  for  necessary  services  involved  in  set- 
tlements for  particular  cl.i.-ses  of  mortgages 
and  loans. 

lb)  The  Secretary  and  the  Admlnistrat'Or 
shall  undertake  a  Joint  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  legislative  and 
administrative  actions  which  should  be 
taken  to  reduce  mcrtpage  settlement  costs 
and  to  standardize  the^e  costs  for  all  geo- 
graphic areas 

emergency    relief    KP.OM    liJTEREST    RATE    CON- 
FLICT BETWEE.N-  FEDFr.AL  I.AVv'  AN.')  STATE  LAW 

Set.  702-  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  un- 
til July  1.  1972,  loans  to  local  public  agen- 
jie.s  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
and  to  local  public  housing  agencies  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  may, 
when  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ini?  and  Urban  Development  to  be  necessary 
tacc.-usc  of  interest  raic  Uniitations  of  State 
LtWi-,  bear  interest  at  a  rate  less  than  the 
applicable  going  Federal  rate  but  not  less 
than  3  per  centum  per  annum. 

TREASI-RY   BORRDWINC   AITHORrrV   FOE   NEW 
COMMVNITIES    PROGRAM 

Sec.  703.  Section  407ia)  oi  the  Hotising 
anu  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  -The  Secret,ir>  may  is.jue  obliga- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  an 
amotmt  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  Secre'ary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  with  respect  to  the  guarantees 
authorized  by  this  title.  The  obligations  is- 
sued under  this  subtection  shall  have  such 
maturities  and  bear  such  rate  cr  rates  of  in- 
terest £is  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The?  Sccietary  of  the 
Trea.'^ury  is  authorized  :inti  directed  to  pi.ir- 
chase  any  obligations  of  the  Secretary  issued 
tinder  this  subsection,  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  ai.  a  public  debt  trantac^iun  the  prcceec!s 
from  the  sale  of  any  sec-jritics  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Br  nd  Act.  as  now  or  here- 
..fter  in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  wh.ch 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  such  Act  are 
extended  to  include  purchases  of  the  Secre- 
lary's  obligations  hereunder." 

RE.AL    ESTATE   LOANS   BY    NATIONAL   BANKS 

Sec.  704  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  use,  371)    is  amended — 

ill  by  striking  out  --80  per  centum"  and 
"twenty-five  years"  in  clause  (3)  of  the 
third  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
third  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "90  per  centum  '  and 
-thirty  years",  respectively:  and 

1 2)  by  striking  out  ""thirty-six  months"', 
each  place  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  third  paragraph,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sixty  months"-. 

extension  of  time  for  continuance  or 

CERTAIN    activities 

Sec.  705.  Section  408;  c  » i2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U  S.C.  1730a(c)(2))  Is 
aniended  by  striking  "two  "  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  --five--. 

statewide    LENDING    FOR    FEDERAL   SAVINGS    AND 
LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec  706.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owner's 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  ( 1 1  by  adding 
after  "their  home  office"  in  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "or  within  the  State  in  which 
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such  home  office  is  located";  and  (2)  by  sub- 
?t'uit.lnR  the  word  "section"  for  the  word 
"pr:J^■iso"  used  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
-p'ond  orovlsc. 

RJ  SERVES    OF    INSfRED    INSIirl  TIOKS 

Sfc.707.  Serlion  403(b»  of  the  Natit^iial 
Housing  Act  (l:i  U.S.C.  :726(b)  )  Is  amended 
by  mserting  after  ■•Pixiv.dcd.  That"  liie  s.-c- 
ond  pUice  the  tiTm  appears  the  following: 
'•'he  Corporation  may  extend  the  twen-y- 
year  limitation  herein. (bove  prescribed  by  not 
more  than  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
surod  institu'i.-  n  if  it  determines  s-.ich  action 
to  be  necessary  to  meet  mortgage  needs: 
froi:dcd  JHrti'cr,  Tliaf. 

SAVINGS   AND   LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS   AS   PtNSION 
TRUSTEES 

Sec.  708.  Section  oio  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Act  vi  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)) 
IS  amended  by  inserting  before  the  next  to 
the  last  paragrapli  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

■'Any  such  association  is  atithorlzed  to  act 
as  trustee  of  any  trust  creaied  or  organized 
in  the  United  Slates  and  forming  part  of 
a  stock  bonus.  ppn,".lon.  or  profi".-sh.iring  plan 
which  qualirie^  or  qualified  for  .sp'?citie  ta.\ 
treatment  u:ider  section  401id)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  if  tiie  funds 
of  such  trust  :\re  invested  only  iu  savings 
accounts  or  deposits  in  i:nch  association  or 
in  obUgation.s  or  securities  issued  bv  such 
associa'ion.  All  funds  held  in  such  flduciary 
c.ipaclty  by  any  such  association  may  be 
commingled  for  appropriate  purposes  cf  In- 
vestment, but  individual  record.^  'hal!  be 
kept  by  the  fiduciary  for  each  participant 
and  shall  show  in  proper  detail  all  trans- 
actions engaged  in  under  the  authority  of 
this  paragr:iph." 

MAXIMUM    LOAN    ON    SINGLE-FAMILY     DWELLING 

Sec.  709.  Section  5ici  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C  1464ic)l  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "S40.000"  in  the 
first  proviso  and  inserting  -in  lieu  thereof 
■■$45.000". 

COLLEGE    HOrSING   GRANT   AITHORIZ.ATION 

Sec.  710.  Section  401(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
.\ct  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  ■'increased  by"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    ■86.300.000  on  July  1.  1970". 

NATIONAL     HOUSING    PARTNERSHIPS 

Sec.  711.  Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
b.m  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  911  the  following  new 
section: 

"STATE   REGULATION 

■  Sec.  912.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  preclude  a  State  or  other  local  Juris- 
diction from  imposing,  in  accordance  with 
tiie  laws  of  such  State  or  other  local  jurisdic- 
tion, any  vahd  nondiscriminatory  tax,  obli- 
gation, or  regulation  on  the  pa^tner^hip  as  a 
ta.Kable  and  or  legal  entity,  but  no  limited 
p.irtner  of  the  partnership  not  otherwise 
s^jbject  to  taxation  or  regulation  by  or  Judi- 
cial process  of  a  State  or  other  local  Juris- 
diction shall  be  subject  to  taxation  or  regu- 
lation by  or  subject  to  or  denied  access  to 
Judicial  process  of  such  State  or  other  local 
Jurisdiction,  or  be  so  subject  or  denied  ac- 
cess to  any  greater  extent,  because  of  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation  or  partnership  within 
such  State  or  other  local  Jurisdiction." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  .same 

JOH>*-  Sparkman, 

William  Proxmire, 

Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

John  Tower, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Wright  Patman, 

William  A.  Barrett, 

Leonor  K.  SullivaK, 

Henry  S.  Reuss. 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Florence  P.  Dwyer, 

Albert  W.  Johnson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.'^ider  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
sliovild  like  to  malce  a  statement  on  the 
CDnference  report  on  the  housing  bill. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  details.  I  want 
to  saj-  how  pleased  I  am  with  the  nne 
job  done  by  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  resolving  the  differences,  the  con- 
ference comniittee  worked  to^^ethcr  with 
speed,  and  a  spitit  of  r;ocd  will  and  co- 
operation. However,  as  conferees  usually 
do,  there  were-  ccm.promises  botv.een  the 
L'vvo  sides.  On  the  part  of  the  Senate,  we 
lemained  adamant  on  several  items,  and 
tlie  same  thing  was  true  with  the  House. 
All  in  all.  the  conferees  were  sali.sfied 
that  the  final  product  represented  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  I  am 
ple.'.sed  to  report  that  every  member  of 
tiie  conference  committee  signed  the  re- 
port. 

Tiie  Senate  conferees  were  quite  satis- 
fied Willi  the  results  of  the  conference. 
Although  the  Senate  conferees  receded 
in  a  few  more  items  tlian  tlie  Hoa'^e  con- 
ferees, there  is  only  one  provision  of  ma- 
jor significance  in  the  Senate  bill  which 
the  conference  committee  did  not  agree 
to.  Tills  is  section  GOl'3)  of  S.  3685  of  the 
Senate  passed  bill  which  would  have  es- 
tablislied  a  dual  interest  rate  program 
for  FHA  and  VA  mcrtgages.  The  House 
conferees  were  adamantly  opposed  to  this 
and  we  had  no  choice  but  to  recede. 

The  dual  interest  rate  proposed  would 
liave  established  an  experimental  dual- 
interesi-rate  system  for  FHA  and  VA 
a.ssisted  mortgages.  At  present  the  ceil- 
ing on  FKA  and  VA  mortgages  is  estab- 
lished administratively  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
n?w  proposal  would  have  given  a  lender 
and  a  borrower  the  option  of  agreeing 
on  a  rate  with.out  limit  provided  there 
were  no  discoiuit  points  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  transaction.  This  plan 
was  recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates  which  made  its 
report  to  Congress  last  year. 

I  regret  that  the  conferees  did  not 
agree  to  this  provision.  It  will  mean  that 
we  must  continue  the  existing  plan 
which  permits  discoimts. 

I  hope  that  someday  we  can  develop 
a  workable  plan  to  rid  om'selves  of  dis- 
counts because  I  consider  them  most 
reprehensible  and  a  hidden  charge  that 
adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  housing. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  relief  to  the  homebuilding  and 
mortgage  credit  industries  and,  further, 
to  provide  more  housing  for  our  moder- 
ate-income people.  It  is  true  that  the 
President  requested  title  I  of  the  bill,  that 
is.  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  provides 
a  S250  million  .-subsidy  to  be  used  by  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks  to  reduce  inter- 
est charges  on  advances  to  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  remainder  of  the 
bill,  some  six  titles,  was  all  developed  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


The  bill  has  the  potential  lor  the  stimu- 
lation of  new  mortgage  credit  amounting 
to  $20  billion.  This  could  finanLie  over  1 
million  housing  units.  Whether  or  not 
tltis  will  in  fact  be  done  depends  greatly 
(<n  the  will  and  aggres:;ivcness  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

Our  slump  in  homcbuildinj:  has  had 
widespread  impact  on  maiii-  facets  of  our 
economy  and  cur  national  life.  Hoasing 
starts  in  1969  were  at  tiie  low  level  of 
1.5  million,  and  so  far  this  year,  starts 
are  running  at  15  to  20  percent  les,;  than 
last  year.  When  compared  wich  the  na- 
tional housing  goal  which  calls  for  a 
level  of  2  million  housing  starts  this  year, 
the  current  situation  i.,  intoierahle.  Its 

elTci-t  is  widespread — rents  are  going  up 

house  prices  are  goin'j;  up — families  are 
being  forced  to  continue  living  in  .slums 
and  substaiidard  units  and  tiie  job  of 
rebuilding  our  cities  is  at  virtual  stand- 
.-.till. 

The  basic  cause  of  this  is  the  shortage 
and  high  cost  of  mortgage  finance.  De- 
s'pite  all  the  promises  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  monetary  authorities,  in- 
terest rates  continue  at  an  intolerably 
high  level.  A  house  sold  today  under  FHA 
financing  requires  not  only  a  contract 
rate  of  8'2  percent,  but  in  addition,  the 
bank  or  mortgage  lender  demands  a  dis- 
count of  five  and  six  points,  m.aking  tlie 
effective  rate  more  like  9-4  percent.  This 
is  a  heavT  burden  for  any  family  to  pay, 
particularly  those  of  low  and  moderate 
income.  Furthermore,  a  larger  and  larger 
percent  of  our  middle-income  families 
ii  1  e  coming  to  the  Government  for  finan- 
cial a-ssistance  to  meet  these  high  in- 
tercut rates,  through  the  interest-sub.«idy 
programs  approved  by  Congress  as  stop- 
gap measures  to  ea.se  the  impact  of  high 
interest  rates.  It  is  making  subsidy  seek- 
ers out  of  families  who  have  always  car- 
ried their  own  weight  and  involving  them 
in  tiie  redtape  of  Government  and  the 
onerous  burden  of  submitting  personal 
income  data  to  the  Government  and  all 
that  entails  in  bureaucratic  complexities. 

High  interest  ratec  are  inextricably 
tied  in  with  the  availability  and  use  of 
long-term  credit.  Mortgage  finance 
needs  must  compete  with  other  capital 
needs  in  our  economy.  Without  govern- 
ment intervention  and  the  appropriate 
financial  institutions,  mortgage  finance 
cannot  compete  favorably  with  other 
ilsers  such  as  corporate  borrowings. 

The  bill,  S.  3685,  contains  provisions 
to  remedy  the  current  situation  by  es- 
tablishing new  institutions  and  direct 
Federal  assistance  to  place  mortgage 
credit  in  a  better  competitive  position 
with  credit  for  other  purposes.  Title  I 
of  the  bill  will  help  by  providing  a  direct 
subsidy  am.ountiiig  to  $250  million  to  en- 
able Federal  home  loan  banks  to  reduce 
their  interest  charges  on  advances  to 
savings  and  loan  associations.  The  ::on- 
gressional  intent  is  well  spelled  out  in 
the  bill  that  the  resulting  benefit  of  this 
should  go  to  home  mortgage  borrowers 
rather  than  to  the  participating  savings 
and  loan  association.  To  insure  that  the 
benefits  go  tc  the  home  buj-er.  the  bill 
requires  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Ban^ 
Board  to  establish  a  maximum  "spread" 
between  the  rate  charged  by  the  home 
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loan  bank  and  that  charged  by  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  association. 

Titles  II  and  III  of  the  bill  would  also 
help  increase  the  flow  of  mortgage  credit 
for  home  purchases  by  establishing  ex- 
panded secondary  market  facilities  for 
both  federally  insured  mortgage  and  con- 
ventional mortgages.  The  secondary 
market  for  conventional  mortgages  is  a 
new  endeavor  and  much  needs  to  be 
learned  about  it.  To  start  off,  the  loan 
limits  the  type  of  mortgages  than  can  be 
purchased  by  these  new  institutions. 
Basically  the  eligible  mortgage  must  be 
limited  to  one  with  a  loan-to-value  ratio 
of  not  more  than  75  percent.  This  restric- 
tion would  not  apply  to  any  mortgage: 
First,  if  the  seller  retains  a  participation 
of  at  least  10  percent,  second,  if  the  seller 
ajrees  to  repurchase  the  m.ortgage  within 
a  stipulated  time,  and  third,  if  the  excess 
above  75  percent  is  privately  insured. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
our  housing  laws  that  private  mortgage 
insurance  is  recognized.  The  law  specifies 
that  such  private  insurers  are  to  be 
"qualified"  under  regulations  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  secondary  market  cor- 
*  porations.  In  writing  the  regulations,  the 
conferees  furthermore  stated  that  they 
expect  "both  FNMA  and  the  Federal 
Hom.e  L;:an  Mortgage  Corporation  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  the 
prohibition  of  such  conflict-of-interest 
practices  as  payment  of  rebates  and 
commissions  or  other  forms  of  compen- 
sation to  officers,  directors,  or  employees 
of  mortgage  lenders  or  groups  of  mort- 
gage lenders." 

Title  rv  contains  new  GNMA  special 
assistance  authority  amounting  to  S750 
million  and  transfers  another  $750  mil- 
lion from  the  congressional  authority  to 
Presidential  authority.  Furthermore  the 
conferees  agreed  to  remove  an  existing 
Mf  purchase  restriction  on  the  use  of 
Ane  S2.0  billion  balance  of  funds  now  in 
program  14  under  congressional  author- 
ity of  the  GNMA.  The  net  effect  of  this 
action  is  to  free  up  for  immediate  use  a 
total  of  $2,750  billion  which  can  be  used 
by  the  President  to  purchase  mortgages 
under  the  Presidential  or  congressional 
GNMA  authority. 

I  believe  that  if  the  President  uses 
this  title,  this  can  be  the  most  effec- 
tive provision  in  the  bill  to  improve  the 
flow  of  mortgage  funds  for  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages. 

Title  V  would  establish  a  new  program 
of  interest  subsidy  for  middle-income 
housing.  This  would  establish  a  subsidy 
program  to  reduce  the  effective  interest 
rate  for  middle-income  borrowers  to  7 
percent.  The  borrowers  would  have  to 
qualify  by  income  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  family's  income  rose  above  a  certain 
level  the  subsidy  would  be  reduced  and 
eventually  be  removed. 

Title  VI  is  the  miscellaneous  title  to 
the  bill  and  contains  a  number  of  help- 
ful provisions  to  encourage  more  funds 
to  flow  into  mortagages. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  consists  of  six 
different  titles  which  represent  provi- 
sions that  were  written  into  the  bill 
largely  on  the  floor  of  thq^enate  in  the 
early  part  of  April  of  this  year.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  bill  and  that  it  will  mean 
much  toward  financing  home  mortgages 
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for  American  families.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  members  of  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  on 
their  prompt  action  on  the  Emergency 
Home  Financing  Act  of  1970.  The  Con- 
gress and  indeed  the  country  is  grateful 
for  the  leadership  shown  by  Senator 
Sp.^RKMAN  and  Congressman  Patman  on 
this  far-reaching  measure.  In  view  of 
the  current  crisis  in  the  housing  market, 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  this  leg- 
islation be  put  into  effect. 

According  to  my  calculations  the  bill 
will  stimulate  an  additional  Si 2.2  billion 
in  mortgage  credit  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  This  should  re- 
sult in  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional 512,000  housing  units  if  fully 
implemented.  When  one  considers  the 
housing  industry  is  already  building 
600,000  fewer  units  than  it  should  be 
building  to  meet  our  national  hoiising 
goals,  the  legislation  before  us  goes  a 
long  way  to  remedy  the  situation. 

If   this   legislation   is  swiftly   imple- 


mented by  the  administration,  the  im- 
pact on  unemployment  should  not  be 
overlooked.  According  to  my  calcula- 
tions, the  construction  activity  stimu- 
lated by  the  bill  would  result  in  an 
additional  429,000  onsite  construction 
jobs.  However,  this  is  not  the  final  storj-. 
The  addition  of  429,000  onsite  construc- 
tion jobs  will  have  secondary  effects  in 
other  industries  including  building  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  transportation, 
trade  and  related  services.  When  these 
t-econdary  effects  are  taken  into  accotmt, 
an  additional  797,000  jobs  should  be 
created  for  a  total  of  1.226.000  jobs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  3.4  million 
men  are  already  out  of  work,  this  legis- 
lation alone,  if  fully  implemented,  would 
reduce  unemployment  by  nearly  33  per- 
cent. One  imemployed  man  out  of  three 
could  be  put  back  to  work  if  the  author- 
ity in  this  legislation  is  used 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  table 
setting  forth  the  estimates  on  housing 
starts,  mortgage  credit,  and  employment 
which  I  have  just  mentioned. 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE  ACT 


Number  ol 

mortgage 

loans 


Amount  of 

mortgage 

credit 

(billions  o( 

dollars) 


Onsite 

construction 

jOtJS 


Total 
lobs 


Title  I  (Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  5ub5idy) 150.000.  4.2  147,000  420,000 

Title  IV  (GNMA  special  assistance  authorization) 112,000  2.2  90.000  255,000 

Title  V  (middle  income  mortgage  credit) 250,000  5.8  192.000  551,000 

Total 512.000  12.2  429,000  1,226,000 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  particular 
attention  to  title  V  of  the  bill  which  I 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
April  16  and  which  Is  included  in  the 
final  legislation.  This  title  is  aimed  at 
the  plight  of  the  middle  income  home 
buyer  who  is  squeezed  out  of  the  hous- 
ing market  because  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates.  During  1969,  middle- 
income  housing  was  cut  back  23  percent 
from  1968,  whereas  upper-income  hous- 
ing and  federally  subsidized  housing  for 
low-income  families  rose  substantially. 
As  in  the  case  of  many  other  Govern- 
ment programs,  it  is  the  middle-income 
family  who  pays  the  bill  but  who  receives 
none  of  the  benefits. 

The  program  under  title  V  would  re- 
duce mortgage  interest  rates  for  middle 
income  home  buyers  to  7  percent.  These 
7-percent  mortgage  loans  could  be  ex- 
tended to  approximately  300,000  middle- 
income  home  buyers  a  year  over  a  3-year 
period  for  a  total  of  900.000  mortgage 
loans. 

The  assistance  would  be  available  on 
homes  costing  less  than  $20,000  in  low- 
cost  areas  or  less  than  $30,000  in  high- 
cost  areas.  The  home  buyer  would  be 
required  to  allocate  at  least  20  percent 
of  his  income  toward  paying  off  the 
mortgage.  If  his  income  rose  in  subse- 
quent years,  he  would  be  required  to  in- 
crease his  mortgage  payments  until  he 
paid  the  full  mortgage  interest  rate  at 
the  time  the  mortgage  loan  was  made. 

The  impact  of  this  program  on  the 
typical  family  budget  can  be  substantial. 
For  many  families,  it  can  mean  a  differ- 
ence between  owning  a  home  and  not 


owning  a  home.  A  reduction  in  interest 
rates  from  the  current  rate  of  9  to  7  per- 
cent will  reduce  a  family's  monthly  pay- 
ments by  an  average  of  S30  a  month.  It 
means  that  for  the  first  time  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  that  the  middle-in- 
come home  buyer  will  not  bear  the  brunt 
of  anti-inflationary  policy.  High  inter- 
est rates  are  not  the  fault  of  the  home 
buyer;  they  are  the  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's economic  policy.  Therefore, 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  alleviate  at  least  some  of  the 
hardship  which  its  policies  are  afflicting 
on  middle-income  home  buyers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  expected  that  this 
program  will  not  be  a  permanent  or 
continuing  subsidy  to  middle  income 
home  buyers.  Under  the  program,  the 
sutysidies  would  come  into  play  only  when 
mortgage  interest  rates  were  in  excess  of 
7  percent.  If  mortgage  interest  rates  de- 
cline, the  program  will  be  gradually 
phased  out.  Since  administration  officials 
are  predicting  that  mortgage  interest 
rates  will  decline  to  6  percent  by  the  end 
of  1972,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  program 
can  be  phased  out  after  a  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  under  title  V  the  7-per- 
cent mortgage  loans  to  middle-income 
families  would  be  made  by  existing  fi- 
nancial institutions,  such  as  commercial 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
mutual  savings  banks,  or  mortgage  bank- 
ing firms.  These  mortgages  would  in  turn 
be  sold  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Administration  or  the  newly  created 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. 

These  two  agencies  would  receive  a 
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subsidy  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  compensate 
them  for  the  difference  between  their 
yield  on  the  mortgage  and  their  current 
average  borrowing  cost.  The  bill  author- 
izes new  contract  authority  of  $105  mil- 
lion a  year  over  a  3-ycar  period  to  fi- 
nance these  subsidy  payments.  If  their 
current  cost  of  borrowing  declines,  the 
subsidy  would  corresix)ndently  decline. 
Thus,  we  have  enacted  a  flexible  subsidy 
formula  which  is  tailored  to  current 
credit  market  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was 
carefully  worked  out  with  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  It  was  fully 
supported  by  the  administration,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  necessary  funds  can 
be  appropriated  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ALITHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  until 
11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  me-ssa^es  from  the  President  of 
tho  I'nitod  Stai«s.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obip'-tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

M:-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suKgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ch-cction.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SPONG  FOLLOWING  THE 
REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  TAL- 
MADGE  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.s- 
idi^.'t.  I  a«k  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
rr^mnrks  of  the  able  Senator  from  Geor- 
pio,  ( Mr.  Talmadce  > ,  the  able  Senator 
from  Virginia  iMr.  Sponc>  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minut'-s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withaut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACTION  BY  NIXON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION REGARDING  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  was  a  Democrat,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  any  actions  of  the  Democratic 
administration  which  I  felt  were  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  South  and  of  the 
Nation.  As  a  Republican,  my  policy  is  the 
same:  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
the  actions  of  a  Republican  administra- 


tion which  are  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  South  and  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

In  the  past  week,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  taken  two  actions  which  are 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  which  cast 
grave  doubt  unon  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  treat  all  .sections  of 
the  country  with  an  equal  hand.  The 
people  of  the  South  are  a  people  of  great 
forbearance,  and  have  great  respect  for 
the  law.  They  have  abided  by  court  deci- 
siom  with  which  they  do  not  agree  for 
th?  sake  of  law  and  order,  even  though 
such  decisions  have  been  destructive  of 
social  ctistom  and  traditions.  However, 
they  are  not  willing  to  accept  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  actions  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  calculated  to  appease  the 
anti-South  elements  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  category,  I  place  the  action  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  threat- 
ening the  tax  exemption  of  private 
schools.  In  the  same  category.  I  place  the 
propo.'sed  invasion  by  100  carpetbagging 
Justice  Department  lawyers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  forced  integration  of 
the  public  schools.  These  actions  are  ar- 
bitrary and  discriminatory.  They  are  not 
required  by  law  or  the  Constitution,  nor 
by  the  edicts  of  any  court.  These  actions 
were  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  ad- 
ministration itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  condemn  these  ac- 
nons.  I  strongly  condemn  them;  with- 
out end.  I  condemn  them.  They  are 
wrong  as  social  policy,  and  they  are 
wrong  ns  law.  This  is  the  sort  of  pro- 
gram which  we  would  expect  to  get  from 
a  Democratic  administration.  They  are 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  people  of  the 
South,  who  are  making  many  sacrifices 
to  comply  with  the  law.  They  indicate  a 
distrust  of  the  i?eople  of  the  South.  No 
-chool  district  in  my  State  has  refused 
to  obey  the  law,  even  in  its  latest  twisted 
interpretation.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  school  districts  in  South 
Carolina  have  filed  desegregation  plans 
that  have  been  accepted  by  HEW.  Why  is 
It  necessary  to  break  faitli  with  their 
good  intentions?  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
indict  them  before  the  act  and  to 
prc'tmu'  their  misconduct? 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  was 
summed  up  by  David  Lawrence  in  his 
recent  column  commenting  on  the  IRS 
action.  Mr.  Lawrence  says : 

Government  by  law  and  the  Constitution 
or  government  by  political  expediency — 
that's  the  choice  which  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration faced,  and  it  took  the  latter  course 
when  it  ordered  white  private  schools  to 
optn  thsir  do-jrs  to  all,  regardless  of  race, 
cr  lose  their  tax  exemptions. 

These  are  strong  words,  but  they  are 
justified  by  the  situation.  As  Mr.  Law- 
rence points  out,  other  forms  of  discrim- 
ination are  permitted  under  the  IRS 
regulations — discrimination  by  religion 
for  example.  Nor  is  the  tax  status  of  the 
N-\.-\CP  threatened.  However,  the  rights 
of  those  citizens  who  wish  to  achieve 
quality  education  through  separate  edu- 
cational systems  are  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  this  IRS  ruling  is  vin- 
dictive. It  is  no  secret  that  a  major  rea- 
son for  the  development  of  the  private 
school  phenomenon  throughout  the 
South  is  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
white  people  wish  to  have  the  freedom 
of  choice  to  send  their  children  to  school 


with  those  of  their  own  cultural  group 
It  is  simply  the  natural  and  wholesome 
desire  to  perpetuate  cherished  traditions 
and  customs,  since,  whenever  people  of 
either  race  have  a  choice,  they  choose  to 
educate  their  children  among  their  own 
kind.  This  phenomenon  is  not  confined 
to  the  South.  It  is  the  same  throu^'hout 
the  country.  The  statistics  are  well 
known.  Chicago  has  achieved  only  3,2 
percent  desegregation,  as  defined  by 
HEW.  GaiY,  Ind.,  which  has  a  Negro 
mayor,  has  achieved  only  3.1  percent  de- 
segregation. St.  Louis  has  only  7.1  per- 
cent desegregation.  New  York  City  has 
only  19.7  percent  desegregation. 

People  throughout  this  Nation  make 
the  choice  generally  in  two  ways.  They 
either  move  to  a  white  neighborhood,  or 
they  send  their  children  to  private 
schools.  When  people  move,  we  have  the 
phenomenon  of  resegregation,  such  as 
has  taken  place  in  Charleston,  Atlanta, 
Richmond,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  not  to 
speak  of  nearly  every  northern  city.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  was  to  be  the 
model  for  the  Nation,  the  iJublic  school 
system  is  now  5.8  percent  white  and  94.2 
percent  black.  But  in  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  South,  particularly  because  whites 
and  blacks  have  always  been  good  neigh- 
bors, it  is  not  possible  to  move  in  order 
to  find  a  white  school.  Instead,  the  whites 
leave  the  public  school  system  if  possible 
and  establish  a  private  school. 

The  IRS  decision  will  be  an  additional 
burden  upon  those  who  are  trying  to 
maintain  their  freedom  of  choice.  It  will 
not  defeat  them,  but  it  will  make  the  task 
harder.  What  is  most  ominous  is  that  it 
sets  a  precedent  for  depriving  private 
schools  of  their  private  status.  When  a 
vindictive  pohcy  decision  is  once  made, 
it  sets  the  pattern  for  other  decisions  de- 
signed to  punish  those  who  do  not  ac- 
cept certain  political  theories. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  serious  matter 
involved.  This  decision  breaks  faith  with 
the  people  of  the  South,  As  recently  as 
February  19,  1970,  the  President  assured 
me  positively  that  he  supported  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tax-exempt  itatus  of 
private  schools.  The  people  of  the  South 
weie  counting  upon  the  Pie.'-idont's  word. 
I  can  only  conclude  that  a  p  roup  ol  liberal 
advisers  around  the  Pre.-ident  are  mis- 
leading him,  and  that  their  advice  will 
bring  disruption  to  this  Nation. 

I  am  v,-aniing  tlic  Nixon  admini.-tra- 
tion — I  repeat,  I  am  warning  the  Nixon 
administration  today— that  tlie  pe:p".e 
of  tiie  South  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion will  not  support  such  unieajonal;;e 
policies.  I  remind  the  Chief  Executive 
that  the  Presidency  is  an  elective  ofT.ce, 
and  that  what  tlie  people  give,  the  people 
can  also  take  away. 

The  private  schools  are  an  important 
resource  for  freedom  of  choice  tcday.  The 
people  must  not  be  deprived  of  this  alter- 
native. The  social  structure  of  this  Na- 
tion must  not  be  an  object  of  Federal 
policy,  if  freedom  in  our  ceryday  actions 
is  to  be  preserved.  The  oiily  fair  require- 
ment under  law  is  that  everyone  be 
treated  the  same  in  Government  actions. 
If  private  acts  come  under  the  same  rigid 
regulation,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  intruding  upon  every  step 
we  take  and  every  breath  we  breathe. 

The  South  does  not  like  forced  integra- 
tion any  more  than  the  North.  It  is  well 
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known  that  the  former  New  York  Com- 
missioner of  Edtication,  Dr.  James  E. 
Alien  was  a  strong  proponent  of  forced 
integration  in  the  face  of  the  parents' 
wtslics.  Dr.  Allen  v.as  rebuffed  by  the 
State  Legislature  ol  New  York,  one  of 
the  most  liberal  legislatiu-es  in  the  coun- 
try. Tiie  New  York  antibuiing  li^w  pro- 
vided the  essence  of  freedom  of  choice. 
It  said  that  no  one  cotiid  prevent  a  child 
frcm  toing  to  a  given  school  nor  can  any 
one  force  a  child  to  go  to  a  given  school. 

Tivj/;  blocked.  Dr.  Allen  quit  hi.>  po.t 
and  lecajiie  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. To  the  great  relief  of  most  sensi- 
ble p^-'Ple  he  wa.5  fired  a  few  weeks  a.L'o, 
but  his  .'spirit  apparently  lingers  on.  We 
now  have  Allenirm  without  Allen. 

If  the  administration  decs  not  use  rea- 
son and  patience,  it  will  de:.troy  '00th  the 
public  and  private  school  systems.  I  have 
always  supp.jrted  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  In 
the  same  way,  I  will  uphold  tha  private 
school  system,  as  a  signififant  contribu- 
tion to  American  freedom.  As  Mr.  Law- 
rence said: 

If  these  privileges  can  arbitrarily  be  with- 
drawn at  the  whim  cf  any  administration,  it 
can  mean  that  Individual  richts  can  sud- 
denly be  curtailed  by  the  government  for 
almost  any  reason  by  Imposing  a  penalty 
through  income  tax  regulation. 

I  have  been  watching  the  administra- 
tion since  it  came  into  power  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  I  have  noticed  that  since  the 
President  has  been  in  office  he  has  become 
surrounded  by  li',.eral  and  liltraliberal 
advisers.  The  advice  that  these  people 
give  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  either 
President  Nixon  or  the  country.  The 
philosophy  which  these  peoi.'le  espouse 
and  which  they  give  to  the  President  is 
a  sectional  philosophy — the  philosophy 
of  the  Northeast.  It  is  not  the  philosophy 
of  the  South  or  of  the  West  or  of  the 
Midwest.  Those  who  support  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Northeast  did  not  support 
the  President  in  1968,  and  they  will  not 
support  him  in  1972. 

If  President  Nixon  is  to  be  successful 
in  1972,  he  must  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  great  majority.  He  must  take  the 
pulse  of  America's  broad  heartland.  He 
must  keep  faith  with  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  him. 

When  the  President  is  right,  I  shall  say 
he  is  right:  when  he  is  wrong,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  My  desire  Is  to 
help  the  administration  in  every  proper 
way,  but  my  first  o'oligation  is  to  the 
people  of  my  State,  and  of  the  S'luth, 
and  cf  the  Nation.  I  w^uld  be  less  than 
a  friend  if  I  did  not  point  out  the  enor 
of  the  President's  actions.  I  trust  that 
he  will  understand  my  statements.  We 
have  worked  together  in  the  past  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  so  in  the  future.  But  the  South 
cannot  and  will  not  stand  for  the  un- 
justified and  arbitrary  invasion  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  people  under  the 
Constitution. 
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RELEASE  OF  REPORT  ON  MILI- 
TARY SPENDING  BY  "MEMBERS 
OP  CONGRESS  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH    LAW" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Members     of     Congress     for     Peace 


Through  Law"  group  have  made  a  pub- 
lic release  of  llieir  report  on  military 
spending.  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  this  report 
contains  higiriy  classified  mformation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  shocking  in- 
formation. In  my  judgment,  11  repre- 
sents irresponsibility.  This  report  is  an- 
other effort  to  condemn  the  Defense  De- 
partment at  a  risk  to  otu"  national  secu- 
rity. Handing  the  Soviets  our  military 
secrets  on  a  silver  platter  is  an  inex- 
cusable act  against  our  national  interest. 

I  am  informed  that  a  member  of 
this  peace  t:roup  was  advised  in  writing 
on  July  8.  1970,  by  the  oifice  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  prior  to  publication 
of  the  Peace  group's  report,  that  por- 
tions of  it  were  classified,  and  that  the 
Dtlense  Department  offered  to  assist  the 
group  in  providing  a  security  review  of 
the  report  prior  to  the  report's  release.  I 
understand  this  offer  was  not  accepted 
by  the  group,  who  appear  to  be  deter- 
mined to  downgrade  the  U.S.  military 
cajiabi'iity.  even  at  a  risk  to  our  secu- 
rity. The  Peace  group  report,  which 
was  relca,sed  on  Wednesday,  still  con- 
tains classified  information,  in  spite  of 
the  advanced  warning  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  it  contained  classi- 
fied information. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
should  know  that  there  are  those  in  Con- 
gress who  deliberately  release  classified 
information,  in  the  face  of  a  warning 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  that  it 
could  damage  our  national  security. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  the  judge  of  what  is  clas- 
sified. The  "Peace  '  group  alleged  that 
unclassified  sources  were  tLsed  for  the 
report.  Nevertheless,  this  report  com- 
pounds bad  judgment  not  in  our  national 
interest. 

In  the  interest  of  our  national  secu- 
rity, I  strongly  urge  those  responsible  to 
withdraw  immediately  all  copies  of  this 
report.  If  they  wish  to  make  a  point 
about  defense  spending,  then  they  should 
remove  the  classified  portions  before  re- 
leasing the  report.  I  will  strongly  op- 
pose any  effort  to  place  this  report  in  the 
Congressional  Record  if  the  sponsors 
attempt  to  take  this  action.  Such  an 
action  would  give  much  greater  cedi- 
bility  to  classified  information  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  Nation. 

It  was  noted  in  the  Evening  Star  yes- 
terday, July  17,  1970,  that  Mr.  Orr  Kelly, 
staff  writer,  di.sclosed  this  breach  o:  sc- 
cuiity  in  his  newspaper  column. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimcus  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  by  Mr.  Orr,  en- 
titled. "Report  Violated  U.S  Security. 
Pentagon  Says."  and  a  letter  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary'  of  Defcn.se  to  a 
U.S.  Senator  who  is  a  rncmbcr  of  this 
group,  dated  July  8.  1970,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  Violated  U.S    SECTTRnv.  Pentagon 

Says 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  Pentagon  accused  a  congressional 
group  today  of  violating  national  security  in 
a  report  on  military  spending. 

The  report,  prepared  by   the  Members  of 


Congress  for  Peace  througli  Law.  was  made 
public  at  a  press  conference  yesterday  by 
Sen.  Mark  Hatfield.  R-Ore. 

Pentagon  press  spokesn^an  Jerry  \V.  Fried- 
helm  said  the  Pentagon  had  obtained  a  work- 
ing draft  of  the  report  more  than  a  week.  ago. 
On  July  H.  he  said.  Richard  G.  Capeu  Jr.,  as- 
sistant to  the  defense  secretary,  wrote  to 
Hatfield  suggesting  the  report  be  submitted 
for  security  review. 

"1  have  t>een  advised  mat  a  prel-minary  re- 
view of  a  draft  document  prepared  by  your 
committee  indicates  that  there  is  cla.ssifled 
Information  included,"  Capeu  told  Hatfield. 

HATFIELD    STATEMENT 

Hatfield  was  not  immediately  available  for 
comment  today,  but  at  yesterday's  pre.-'^  con- 
ference he  said  all  the  material  in  the  report 
had  come  from  public,  m  n-clas.sified  sources. 

Wes  Michaelson.  an  assistant  to  Hatfield, 
repeated  today  that  the  material,  submitted 
by  a  ntunber  of  congressional  offices,  was  all 
from  unclassified  sources. 

Capen's  letter  did  not  arrive  until  the  final 
report  was  being  p.nnted,  he  said. 

Hatfield  replied  to  the  letter  Tuesday  even- 
ing or  yefterd.-.y  nvr.rning,  he  said.  Kried- 
heim  said  the  reply  f.-oai  Hatfield  had  not 
been  received  this  morning. 

Friedl-.eim  refused  to  pinpoint  the  classified 
information  in  the  report  and  he  would  not 
say  what  clfls.stficaticn  it  bore,  a'though  he 
implied  that  it  was  "secret"  or  "top  secret." 

The  uiformation,  he  said,  had  to  do  with 
the  "characteristics  cf  weapons." 

"Wh:lo  n-,.  ny  figures  in  the  report  wc.-e 
not  sufficiently  accurate,  there  were  some 
thrit  '.^cre  -ttiacicntly  accura:.e  that  if  the  re- 
p:.>rt  h.-id  5>een  submitted  for  review  we  would 
have  advlsAl  them  to  change  those  figures." 
Frtedheim  said. 

Frieahe.m  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
plans  for  legal  action  agr.inst  any  of  those 
involved  In  preparing  or  publishing  the  re- 
port. To  do  so.  he  said,  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  material  the  Pentagon  wished 
had  not  been  published. 

The  report  is  probably  the  most  ambitious 
effort  ever  undertaken  by  a  congressional 
group  to  analyze  and  comment  on  the  mili- 
tary .  pcndint;  and  the  defense  establishment, 
aside  ;roin  the  annual  reviews  by  the  defeixse 
and  uppropnatlons  committees." 

Hatfield  is  chairman  of  the  group's  mili- 
tary cpend:ng  committee.  Also  on  ths  com- 
mittee are  10  other  senators  and  10  repre- 
sentative"?. 

The  3  50-pagp  report  called  for  cuts  of  $4.4 
to  $5.4  billicn  in  the  Pentagon's  budget  re- 
quest lor  1971. 

Office  of  the  Sfcretap.y  of  Dffensf, 

WiiihingtoJi.  DC,  July  8,  1970 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Chairman,  Com-nntlec  on  Military  Spending, 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through. 
La:r.  WoiJiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Se.v.\tob  H\tfield:  A  cjpy  of  the  draft 
Report  on  Military  Spending,  as  compiled  by 
the  Members  of  Cdn'jrcss  for  Perce  through 
Law  (Committee  on  MHiiary  Spending)  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 

I  can  as.=ure  you  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  welcomes  thorough  and  constructive 
understanding  of  important  issues  affecting 
national  security. 

Assuming  that  this  report  will  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  other  in»erested  citizens,  I 
would  like  to  offer  the  assistr.nce  of  the  De- 
fense Department  li".  providing  a  .'=ecurity  re- 
view of  those  sections  Included  in  the  draft 
copy. 

I  have  been  advised  that  a  preliminary  re- 
view of  a  draft  document  prepared  by  your 
Committee  indicates  that  there  is  classified 
information  included 

I  will  await  your  Instructions  as  to  how 
the  Peace  through  Law  Committee  wishes  to 
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proceed  prior  to  publication  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Its  final  report. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHASO  G.  Capen,  Jr  , 
Assistant   to   the   Secretary   for 

Legislative  Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
notified  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  I  intended  to  make  these  re- 
marks 60  that  he  could  be  present  if  he 
desired  to  do  so.  I  see  the  Senator  is  in 
the  Chamber  now  and  possibly  he  would 
care  to  respond. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  giving  me  notification  that 
he  planned  to  make  comments  relating 
to  the  report  on  military  spending  issued 
by  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  even  though  it 
is  within  his  rights  to  make  these  obser- 
vations. I  certainly  feel  that  they  are  not 
well-founded  observations  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  he  would  yield  first  for  this 
particular  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First  of  all.  has  the 
Senator  read  the  report? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  read  the 
report  but  I  have  been  told  what  the  re- 
port contains;  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  most  disturbed  over  the  re- 
port, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  wrote  tlie  Senator  a  letter  and  told 
the  Senator  it  contained  classified  infor- 
mation, but  in  spite  of  their  request  to 
the  Senator  that  they  be  allowed  to  work 
with  the  Senator  and  go  through  this 
report  and  remove  those  classified  por- 
tions, the  Senator  did  not  agree  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  THURMOND,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Did  either  the  De- 
fense Etepartment  or  a  staff  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
serves  with  great  distinction,  list  for  the 
Senator  an  item  or  identify  the  classi- 
fied material  in  this  particular  report? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  gone  over 
in  detail  the  classified  information,  but 
I  am  told  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
classified  information,  and  they  were  very 
anxious  that  that  be  removed  before  this 
report  was  made  public. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  Senator  was  not  given 
any  identification  or  listing  of  any  classi- 
fied information  as  to  the  exact  spe- 
cifics? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  gone  through  this  report 
and  they  say  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
classified  information.  They  are  experts 
in  this  field;  they  have  jurisdiction  in 
this  field:  and  I  accept  their  statement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  see.  So  the  Senator 
does  not  have  a  list  of  such  classification 
violations,  as  charged  by  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  have  that 
at  the  moment. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
furtlier  for  a  que.stion? 

Mr.  THURMOND,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  this  report,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  could  be  shown  to  the 
Senator  page  by  page  and  item  by  item 
to  be  information  from  other  publica- 
tions and  sources  available  to  the  public, 
such  as  the  New  York  Times,  trade  jour- 
nals and  professional  journals,  would  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  consider 
that  a  violation  of  classification? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  consider  it 
a  violation  of  the  classification  law  if  the 
Senator  was  put  on  notice,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  put  on  notice,  about 
the  report,  which  he  formulated  I  under- 
stand, that  was  to  be  dis.seminated  and 
he  went  ahead  and  dis-seminatcd  it 
anyway. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  answered  the  question.  Let  me 
restate  it  more  clearly.  If  the  Senator 
could  be  shown  that  the  information  in 
this  report  has  appeared  in  public  in  some 
way  or  another,  whether  it  be  news- 
papers, or  trade  publications,  or  pro- 
fessional journals,  or  what,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  general  public  had  access 
to  everything  in  this  report  and  every 
evaluation  in  this  report,  would  he  con- 
sider that  a  violation  of  the  classification 
system? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  classified  information  law 
when  the  Senator  or  others  are  put  on 
notice  that  it  is  classified  information; 
but  even  if  it  were  not  a  violation,  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  notified  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  a  report  that  some  outside  com- 
mittee was  about  to  release  contained 
information  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  our  country,  I  would  be  amazed  that 
such  a  committee  would  go  ahead  and 
print  that  information  anyway. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  Senator  100  percent. 
There  was  no  such  information  given  to 
any  member  of  this  committee  that  we 
had  information  that,  if  published,  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr..  A.ssistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs,  and  my 
answer  to  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows ; 

Office   of  the 
StcRET-^RY   OP   Defense. 
Washington,  DC.  July  8,  1970. 
Hon.   Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Military  Spending, 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
La;v,  Wa!<!iington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  A  copy  of  the 
draft  Report  on  Military  Spending,  as  com- 
piled by  the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law  (Committee  on  Military  Spend- 
ing)  has  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  welcomes  thorough  and  constructive 
tmderstandlng  of  Important  issues  affecting 
r.atlonal  security. 

Assuming  that  this  report  will  be  pub- 
lished and  dlstnbuted  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  .as  other  interested  citizens.  I 
would  like  to  offer  the  a-ssistance  of  the  De- 
fense   Department   In   providing    a   security 


review  of  those  sections  Included  In  the  draft 
copy.  *"'' 

I  have  been  advised  that  a  preliminary  re- 
view of  a  draft  document  prepared  by  your 
Committee  Indicates  that  there  is  classified 
Information  Included. 

I  will  await  your  Instructions  as  to  how 
the  Peace  through  Law  Committee  wishes  to 
proceed  prior  to  publication  and  dissemina 
tion  of  its  final  report. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 

Legislative  Affairs. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  July  15,  1970 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs. Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Capen:  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter of  July  8th,  offering  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  reviewing  the  1970 
Military  Spending  Report. 

The  Draft  to  which  you  refer  was  a  work- 
ing Copy  distributed  only  to  the  participat- 
mg  offices  Significant  modifications  were 
made  in  this  working  Draft  and  the  final 
version  has  been  printed.  It  will  be  released 
on  Wednesday,  July  15. 

Let  me  assure  you,  however,  that  at  no 
time  was  classified  information  used  during 
the  research  and  production  of  this  report. 
As  you  may  have  noted,  some  sections  are 
footnoted  for  documentation  and  in  all  other 
cases,  citations  can  be  supplied  from  unclas- 
sified sources  such  as  the  press.  Congressional 
hearings,  trade  journals,  and  various  maga- 
zines. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  a  thorough  and 
constructive  understanding  of  national  se- 
cvirlty  Issues  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation.  The  1970  Military  Spending  Report 
certainly  contributes  to  this  discourse. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  for  the  Senator's  information 
that  that  was  the  letter  I  just  placed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  have 
my  answer  printed  in  the  Record  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  Friday,  July  17, 1970, 
an  article  which  would  be  a  response  to 
the  one  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina placed  in  the  Record  a  few  moments 
ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hatfield  Denies  Secret  Data  Use 

Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  R-Ore„  staunchly 
denied  today  that  any  part  of  a  congressional 
report  on  military  spending  was  based  on 
secret  Information  vital  to  the  national 
security. 

Accusing  the  Pentagon  of  "irrationality," 
Hatfield  said  a  Defense  spokesman's  conten- 
tion yesterday  that  the  report  contained 
secret  material  indicated  the  department  had 
no  realistic  defense  against  growing  congres- 
slon.U  demands  for  spending  reductions. 

Hatfield  heads  an  Informal  alliance  of  con- 
gres.sional  defense  critics  which  Issued  a  150- 
page  report  Wednesday  recommending  cut- 
backs in  14  major  weapons  systems. 

Jerry  W.  Prledhelm.  a  public  relations  of- 
ficial for  the  Defense  Department,  said  some 
of  the  information  in  the  report  was  classi- 
fied "above  confidential" — meaning  secret  or 
top  secret. 

But  Hatfield  and  others  who  worked  on  the 
report  said  every  line  was  drawn  from  news- 
papers, trade  Jourjials,  congressional  hearings 
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and  other  publications  and  sources  In  the 
public  domain. 

The  problem,  he  said,  was  that  the  Penta- 
gon regularly  keeps  the  "secret"  stamp  on 
information  even  after  It  appears  In  public 
print. 

The  Pentagon's  quarrel  apparently  was 
with  the  report's  disclosure  of  yields  for  the 
Sprint  and  Spartan  antlballlstlc  missiles — 
components  of  the  controversial  Safeguard 
ABM  system, 

A  spokesman  for  Hatfield  said  this  Informa- 
tion came  from  public  documents  but  he 
could  not  immediately  Identify  them. 

Prledhelm  said  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr..  as- 
sistant secretary  for  legislative  affairs,  had 
sent  Hatfield  a  letter  July  8  asking  that  the 
report  be  submitted  to  the  Pentagon  for  de- 
letion of  classified  material.  He  said  Hatfield 
never  replied  to  the  letter. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  would  like  to  give  an  example  of 
the  type  of  thing  we  have  at  hand.  I 
know  the  Senator  is  very  sincere  In  his 
feelings  and  his  expressions,  but  I  think 
he  is  sincerely  wrong.  I  think  we  have 
to  consider  what  we  are  dealing  with  in 
the  entire  classification  system. 

First  of  all,  let  me  make  clear  I  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Defense  for  a 
specification  of  the  items  they  claim  in 
this  report  are  violating  the  classification 
system.  I  have  not  received  any  reply 
to  my  request,  and  I  have  asked  not  once 
but  twice  for  an  itemized  listing.  They 
say  it  is  a  violation  of  the  classification 
but  they  have  not  answered.  However, 
they  have  seen  fit  to  call  a  public  press 
conference  and  make  this  charge  through 
a  press  conference. 

If  the  security  of  this  country  were 
really  in  jeopardy  I  suggest  they  would 
have  had  a  person  on  my  doorstep  pretty 
fast  because,  let  me  also  indicate  to  the 
Senator,  they  had  obtained  a  working 
copy  of  this  report  vc-y  early,  and  this 
working  copy  was  published  only  for  the 
staff  people  on  June  11. 

When  one  considers  the  fact  that  they 
had  a  working  copy  at  least  2  to  3  weeks, 
I  think  it  is  very  peculiar  that  they  were 
not  on  my  doorstep  indicating  to  me 
some  concern  if  we  were  violating 
security. 

Second,  let  me  point  out  that  they 
have  refused  to  give  me  a  list  of  speci- 
fications, and  the  only  thing  I  can  find 
out  is  through  press  statements  and 
press  publications.  Let  me  quote: 

The  Pentagon's  quarrel  apparently  was 
with  the  report's  disclosure  of  yields  for  the 
Sprint  and  Spartan  antlballlstlc  missiles — 
components  of  the  controversial  Safeguard 
ABi>.'  system. 

All  right.  We  went  back  to  our  staff 
work.  Let  me  say  for  the  record  that 
thess  other  matters  that  are  alluded  to 
as  a  concern  of  the  Pentagon  one  could 
have  read  about  on  May  4,  1969,  in  the 
New  York  Times  which  stated  that  the 
Sprint  warhead  has  about  one-tenth  the 
force  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  The  force 
of  the  Hiroshima  damage  was  about  20 
kilotons,  and  therefore  the  Sprint  mis- 
sile's is  about  2  kUotons.  That  is  the 
report,  which  one  could  have  read  about 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  also,  be- 
cause that  article  was  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  Senator  Tydings, 
of  Maryland,  on  May  13.  Or  one  could 


have  read  about  the  same  subject  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Science  Bulletin 
in  June  1970  by  Ralph  Lapp,  page  106, 
which  gives  the  yield  of  the  Spartan 
warheads.  Or  one  could  have  read  about 
it  in  the  speech  by  Mr.  Ralph  Lapp 
given  to  the  American  Physical  Society, 
titled,  "ABM  and  MIRV,"  on  April  29, 
1970. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  in  tiiree  earlier 
specific  publications  and  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  are  the  very  facts  about 
tliose  points  as  far  as  we  can  determine, 
where  the  objections  lie. 

I  think  it  is  quite  well  known  tliat 
the  Pentagon  has  maintained  the  clas- 
sification of  "secret"  even  after  it  has 
appeared  in  publications  aiound  the 
country.  I  believe,  therefore,  we  ought 
to  review  the  classification  technique  or 
the  application  of  the  cla.ssification 
system. 

I  would  like  to  add.  furiher,  that  with 
respect  to  every  person  who  worked  on 
this  report,  on  each  item  and  weapons 
system,  the  ones  who  had  atce'^s  to  clas- 
sified material,  becau.se  of  security  clear- 
ance, can  list  the  reports  they  ased  for 
their  work,  which  all  came  Irom  unclas- 
sified sources. 

In  other  words,  I  am  saying  simply 
this:  Each  member  of  the  staff  knew  ex- 
actly where  he  would  pet  the  informa- 
tion, and  he  can  cite  it  by  chapter  and 
verse,  page  by  page  in  this  leport,  and 
none  of  it  was  imder  classification. 

I  think  the  point  should  be  made  clear 
tliat  our  committee  liad  no  intention  of 
violating  classification.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  knows  me  well 
enough  to  knoj\  that  I  would  not  be  a 
party  to  putting  my  country  under  jeop- 
ardy or  putting  my  country  under  tlie 
gun,  so  to  speak,  by  violating  classifica- 
tion. It  is  almost  impugning  the  integrity 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  even  im- 
ply that,  somehow,  we  have  put  our 
counti-y  in  grave  danger  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  report.  All  I  am  saying  is 
I  can  cite,  chapter  and  verse,  page  by 
page,  where  every  one  of  these  items  was 
published  in  some  kind  of  publication 
or  source  open  to  the  public  and  not 
classified. 

I  would  further  say  this,  because  this 
might  have  some  political  implication 
rather  than  military  implication — not 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but 
by  the  Pentagon.  I  feel  they  are  compli- 
menting this  report,  because  tliis  report 
has  raised  sensitive  and  important  Is- 
sues, and  therefore  they  have  been  try- 
ing, by  political  tactics,  to  demean  or 
detract  from  that  report.  So  I  wonder 
if  it  is  military  security  that  is  being 
watched,  or  perhaps  political  security. 

This  report  does  not  attempt  to  down- 
grade the  mihtary.  It  is  not  an  attack 
upon  the  Pentagon.  If  one  would  read 
and  study  the  report,  he  would  know  we 
have  several  specific  proposals  that  of- 
fer, suggest,  and  recommend  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  our  military 
weapons  systems.  We  ask  for  continua- 
tion of  the  Poseidon  program,  as  long  as 
there  is  no  SALT  agreement.  We  ask  for 
continued  research  on  ABM.  We  ask  for 
increases  in  this  whole  base  of  tech- 
nology, science,  and  education,  which  is 
the  foundation  oi  our  future  security.  We 


ask  for  a  refiguring  of  the  B-52's.  We  urge 
full  expenditure  for  the  development  of 
the  ULMS  program.  We  ask  for  a  better 
design  for  the  F-15.  We  ask  for  continued 
extensive  research  on  antisubmarine 
warfare,  urging  that  systems  be  deployed 
when  they  have  been  proven  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

This  is  not  a  report  against  the  Penta- 
gon. It  is  an  effort  to  try  to  show  some 
balance  to  justify  the  expenditures  of 
the  Pentagon. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  tJiat  perhaps 
this  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  focus  on  this 
report,  by  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  done  today,  by  asking  these 
questions,  so  that  we  can  clarify  and  ex- 
plain, but  perhaps  more  important,  draw 
attention  to  important  recommendations 
in  this  report. 

Let  me  say  again  that  no  violation  was 
intended  and  no  violation  could  have 
taken  place,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
secured  all  of  this  information  from 
public  materials  and  publications  that 
are  open  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  Senator,  I  would  like  to 
say  this:  If  the  Defense  Department 
warned  the  Senator  that  the  report  did 
contain  classified  material  and  Mr.  Jerry 
W.  Friedheim,  Pentagon  press  spokes- 
man, said  it  did  contain  secret  and  top 
secret  material,  does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  would  have  been  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  have  met  with  the  Defense 
Department  officials  and  considered 
screening  those  portions  that  did  con- 
tain classified  material,  even  though  the 
Senator  and  his  colleagues  liad  obtained 
information  from  one  magazine  or  an- 
other or  one  newspaper  or  another,  or  if 
someone  had  stolen  it  from  the  Pentagon 
and  gotten  it  to  him  somehow.  I  do  not 
imply  that  this  did  happen.  But  the  point 
is,  suppose  it  did  contain  secret  or  top 
secret  material  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, as  it  did  in  its  letter,  requested  that 
they  be  allowed  to  meet  with  the  Senator 
before  that  report  was  published  and 
disseminated,  then  I  question  the  wis- 
dom of  releasing  the  information.  I 
believe  in  the  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon- dated  July  8,  it  read: 

I  have  been  advised  that  preliminary  re- 
view of  draft  documents  prepared  by  your 
committee  indicates  that  there  is  clrissifird 
material  Included.  I  will  await  your  Instruc- 
tions as  to  how  your  committee  desires  to 
consult  before  the  publication  and  dis- 
semination of  your  final  report. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  if  the 
Pentagon,  which  is  sensitive  to  classified 
material,  felt  so  strongly  about  this  and 
went  so  far  as  to  put  the  Senator  on 
notice  that  they  did  feel  strongly  about 
this,  regardless  of  where  the  information 
came  from,  it  was  wise  to  repeat  it  and 
repeat  it  again  if  it  was  classified  infor- 
mation? Would  it  not  have  been  the 
better  part  of  good  judgment  and  secur- 
ity for  the  Senator  to  have  worked  with 
the  Defense  Department  and  eliminated 
those  portions  rather  than  go  ahead  with 
a  press  conference? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
want  a  response  to  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  jield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  My  office  called  Mr. 
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Jerry  Friedheim  and  asked  for  specifics 
of  where  there  had  been  violations  of 
classification.  Upon  discassing  this  ma- 
terial with  Mr.  Jerry  Friedheim  of  the 
Defense  Department — he  said.  "Well,  we 
jast  would  have  preferred  that  certain 
sectioas  not  be  used  in  that  report." 

Again,  we  asked  for  specifications  of 
item  by  item  of  where  we  were  violating 
security.  Even  though  they  have  found 
time  to  have  press  conferences  and  en- 
gage in  press  releases  and  discussions, 
they  have  yet,  up  to  this  date,  to  relate  to 
us,  even  though  we  have  requested  it,  ex- 
actly what  material  they  would  like  us 
to  delete  or  what  material  was  classified 
material. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response,  I  still 
say  that  the  Department  of  Defense  felt 
so  strongly  about  this  matter  that  they 
contacted  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  wanting  to  meet  with  him  to  talk 
these  matters  over.  We  would  not  e.xpect 
the  I>efense  Department  officials  to  tell 
him  over  the  phone  what  was  top  secret. 
That  would  not  make  sense.  Tliey  wanted 
to  meet  w:th  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  per.-^on  and  disciiss  these  matters,  to 
tell  him  they  were  classified,  and  to  see 
if  they  could  not  induce  him  to  withdraw 
them.  Why  could  not  that  have  been 
done,  rather  than  to  go  ahead  and  have  a 
news  conference  and  release  the  infor- 
mation to  the  public? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  my  office.  I  am  willing,  able,  and 
eager  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
Defense  Department  at  any  time.  I  did 
not  ask  them  for  specifications  over  the 
telephone.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  ask 
the  Defense  Department  to  supply  them 
over  the  phone.  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  phone  is  tapped  or  not.  But,  by  the 
same  token,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  had 
no  indication  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  interested  in  communicating 
with  me,  other  than  through  a  news  con- 
ference I  think  that  is  not  the  way  to 
handle  a  serious  matter.  If  there  had 
been  serious  thought  about  this  whole  re- 
port by  the  Defense  Department,  th^y 
should  have  been  on  the  telephone,  so  to 
speak,  seeking  an  appointment  or  seek- 
ing to  counsel  with  me,  rather  than  to 
communicate  with  me  through  a  news 
conference. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  respond  by  saying 
that  they  asked  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senator.  They  did  not  get  a  conference. 
The  Senator  went  ahead  and  held  a 
press  conference,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment said  the  report  contained  clas- 
sified information.  They  wanted  to  point 
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that  out  to  him.  I  am  informed  now  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  detailed 
th'-'so  security  violations.  If  the  Senator 
had  had  a  minting  with  them,  they  could 
probably  have  resolved  the  situation.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  Senator  might  have 
agreed  not  to  publish  this  report  after 
the  Pentagon  had  pointed  out  the  cla.ssi- 
fied  portions  which  should  not  have  been 
published. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
viewing the  letter  again — I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  reread  it — there  is  no  request 
at  all  for  a  conference. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  letter  in- 
formed the  Senator  that  the  report  con- 
tained classified  information,  and  it  also 
said  that  the  Department  hoped  the  Sen- 
ator would  await  instructions  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  publication  and  dis- 
semination of  this  report.  But  the  Sena- 
tor went  ahead  and  disseminated  it  in  a 
press  conference  without  conferring  with 
Defense  Department  officials. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  made  our  points.  I  am  not  going 
to  belabor  the  issue.  I  think,  again,  that 
basically  the  problem  of  the  D.»fense  De- 
partment is  its  medieval  system  of  classi- 
fication, tr>'ing  to  say  something  is  classi- 
fied when  it  has  already  been  published 
in  the  newspapers  or  published  in  a  jour- 
nal. I  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  determine  whether  published  ma- 
terials are  classified.  If  a  Mc'mber  of  Con- 
frress  who  is  doing  research  can  find 
something  in  a  publication  of  this  kind, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  neces.sary  for  him  to 
ask  permission  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  make  a  report  to  his  Senate 
colleagues. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened. It  has  happened  a  number  of 
times  with  Senators.  I  think  that  after 
a  while  the  E>efense  Department  might 
get  a  little  notice  that  their  system  is 
not  functioning  correctly. 

There  is  no  intention,  no  desire,  to 
violate  classification.  I  think,  again,  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  acting  more  in 
a  political  manner  than  with  concern  for 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  because  had 
they  been  deeply  concerned,  they  would 
not  have  waited  to  exchange  letters;  they 
would  not  have  waited  to  exchange  press 
releases;  they  would  have  had  an  im- 
mediate confrontation. 

I  have  had  representatives  of  the  mili- 
tary call  at  my  ofBce  before.  They  know 
they  are  welcome  and  can  come  at  any 
time  for  a  conference  or  discussion  or  to 
ask  for  an  appointment. 

I  question  the  real  concern  of  the  De- 
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partment  for  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  case,  because  I  can  prove,  by 
chapter  and  verse,  that  every  word  of 
this  report  came  out  of  publications 
available  to  the  general  public. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  to  perhaps  make  it 
an  item  on  the  agenda  of  that  committee 
to  review  the  classified  system  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  I  think  it 
might  prove  to  be  a  worthwhile  under- 
taking. Then  we  will  not  have  to  get  into 
the  question  of  challenging  or  repudiat- 
ing the  patriotism  of  any  Senator.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  question 
were  studied  by  the  committee  and  made 
a  committee  project. 

I  urge  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, if  he  is  deeply  concerned,  to  have 
this  question  taken  up  as  an  item  of 
agenda  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  what  is  most 
needed  is  not  a  new  system  but  to  observe 
the  present  system. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M.  MONDAY, 
JULY  20.  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock, 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  July  20,  1970, 
at  11  a.m. 

NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  July  17,  1970: 

In   the   Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  ttie 
provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.   Gen.  Roy  M.   Terry.   XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  chaplain)   U.S. 
Air  Force. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  17,  1970 : 

Bureau    op   Mixes 

J.  Richard  Lucas,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  May  6,  1970. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOqfeE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent letter  from  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
of  Georgetown  University  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee,  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  by  his  comments: 


Ironically  enough,  as  all  reports  at  this 
stage  show,  the  captive  nations  In  Eastern 
Europe,  the  USSR.  Asia  and  Cuba,  not  to 
speak  of  the  near-captives  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  elsewhere,  have  far  more  faith  In  the 
historic  role  of  America  than  some  segments 
of  our  populace.  Congress  can  responsibly 
and  assertively  rectify  this  lag  by  ( 1 1  creating 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations,  which  would  unquestionably  offset 
the  appalling  Ignorance  of  our  youth  and 
others  regarding  the  captive  nations  and  (2) 
moving  for  reconsideration  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill  in  view  of  the  intensification 
of  Red  political  warfare  on  our  own  terrain. 


I  could  not  agree  more  with  Dr.  Do- 
briansky's  views.  For  years  I  have  intro- 
duced and  reintroduced  the  resolution  to 
create  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  In  this  Congress  it  is  House 
Resolution  77.  If  we  in  Congress  do  not 
take  the  initiative  or  have  the  moral 
coiirage  to  act  on  this  simple  resolution, 
which  has  so  many  cosponsors  in  the 
House,  how,  indeed,  can  we  expect  oui 
confused  and  iminformed  youth  to  un- 
derstand the  true  nature  of  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  and  the  depredations 
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they  suffer  under  Communist  imperial- 
ism"? Except  by  contrast  with  the  harsh 
realities  of  what  communism  is  actually 
doing  to  millions  of  human  beings 
around  the  globe,  how  can  we  teach  them 
that  only  in  a  society  which  respects  the 
rights  of  each  individual  can  they  flourish 
and  grow? 

Toward  that  end.  both  for  the  goal  of 
self-determination  of  the  enslaved  cap- 
tive nations  and  the  enlightenment  of  a 
segment  of  our  own  young  people,  let  us 
act  now  on  the  resolution  to  create  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
FACTORS  LEADING  TO  AND 
IL'^INTAINING  AMERICAN  INTER- 
VENTION  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  lonsr  list  of  studies  detailing 
America's  entrance  and  maintenance  of 
its  trag'c  adventurism  in  Southeast  Asia 
still  grov.s,  and  with  each  new  analysis. 
I  perceive  an  immense  and  extremely 
complex  jigsaw  puzzle  beginning  to  fall 
into  place. 

One  of  the  more  fascinating  studies 
was  first  published  back  in  April  1967  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychi- 
atrj'.  That  study  was  entitled  "Psycho- 
logical Habituation  to  War:  A  Sociopsy- 
cholo?ical  Case  Study"  and  is  the  work  of 
Dr.  Isidore  Ziferstein.  an  associate  clin- 
ical professor  of  psychiatr>'  at  UCLA. 

Despite  its  rather  academic  title.  Dr. 
Ziferstein's  study  avoids  overuse  of  jar- 
gon, and  I  found  it  quite  readable — and 
extremely  informative.  I  am  impressed 
by  this  type  analysis,  and  I  believe  it  has 
great  merit. 

Briefly,  what  Dr.  Ziferstein  says  that 
over  a  period  of  years  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  employed  public  relations  tech- 
niques to  sell  to  the  American  people 
a  war  they  never  wanted.  Heavy  reliance 
has  been  placed  on  the  technique  of  psy- 
chological habituation — a  means  of 
psychologically  incremental  moves  aim- 
ing to  show  that  w^hatever  was  done  was 
right  and  within  a  set  logic.  The  end 
result  is  that  the  individual  citizen 
eventually  acquiesces  with  no  feeling 
that  his  right  to  disagree  is  being  sup- 
pressed. 

Recently.  Dr.  Ziferstein  added  an 
epilog  to  his  original  study,  and,  as  with 
the  first  paper,  I  find  his  perception  and 
application  of  theory  to  be  most  valu- 
able. 

I  highly  recommend  these  studies,  and 
I  now  place  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

PSTCHOLOGICAL   HABFTATION    TO   WAR :    A 
SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL     CASE     STXTDT 

(By  Isidore  Ziferstein.  MJ3.) 
In  a  comprehensive  eaeay  on  adolescence. 
George  E.  Gardner  lists  as  a  major  and  most 
difficult  taek  confronting  the  child  as  he 
enters  adolescence,  the  giving  up  of  the  secu- 
ttty  that  la  predicated  upon  the  "all-know- 
ingness"  and  the  "all-powerfulness"  of  hia 
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mother  and  father.  In  this  connection  Gard- 
ner emphasizes  .  .  .  the  extreme  vulnerabil- 
ity of  all  adolescents  (or  of  adults  who  are 
still  essentially  adolescent)  to  the  cry  and  to 
the  seductive  voice  of  the  false  leader  or  the 
leader  with  the  fals«  Ideolgoy  or  Intent.  That 
adolescent  (of  whatever  chronological  age) 
are  appealed  to — and  respond  to — such  lead- 
ers, is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  that  the 
latter  always  ]>romise.  among  other  things, 
a  omniscient  who  can  do  their  thinking  and 
an   omnipotent   who   will   be   their   power." 

There  is  a  parallelism  between  these  grow- 
ing pains  of  adolesence  and  the  growing 
pains  of  a  developing  democratic  society.  In 
both  Instances,  there  Is  the  danger  of  re- 
gression to  an  earlier  phase  of  development, 
where  security  Is  sought  by  relying  on  an 
omfiLsclent  and  omnipotent  authority.  The 
success  of  the  democratic  process  requires 
citizens  who  are  psychologically  ready  and 
willing  to  think  creatively,  to  make  choices, 
ti)  make  decisions  as  adults,  not  only  In  their 
family  and  other  Interpersonal  relations 
but  also  in  matters  affecting  their  com- 
munity and  the  nation.  The  democratic 
process,  to  be  successful,  also  requires  elected 
representatives  who  are  able  to  resist  the 
occupational  hazards  of  their  positions  of 
leadership — the  temptation  to  feel  and  act 
omnls<.lent  and  omnipotent. 

Too  often  there  Is  a  polarization,  a  division 
of  labor,  a  division  of  society  into  two  castes: 
the  leaders  and  the  led.  Too  often  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  beset  by  the  cares  and  demands 
of  everyday  living,  is  relieved  and  content  to 
leave  the  business  of  governing  to  the  lead- 
ers. And  too  often  the  professional  "gover- 
nors" are  men  who  are  attracted  to  this  pro- 
fession oy  their  need  to  wield  power,  the  need 
to  feel  and  be  omnipotent. 

One  of  the  situations  that  bring  this  divi- 
sion into  sharp  relief  is  the  state  of  war.  The 
men  who  govern  In  time  of  war  quite  openly 
arrogate  to  themselves  special  powers  over 
the  governed.  The  reason  given  for  this  ar- 
rogatlon  Is  the  need  to  "maintain  unity  on 
the  home  front  In  time  of  crisis."  This  phrase 
means  simply  that  the  government  feels  it 
can  not  tolerate,  In  wartime,  expressions  or 
actions  that  may  turn  public  opinion  against 
the  war  effort. 

In  past  wars,  our  government,  like  other 
governments,  has  employed  forceful  means 
and  appeals  to  Jingoism  to  achieve  the  re- 
quired suppression  of  dissent.  For  example. 
In  1917.  during  World  War  I,  the  Congress 
enacted  a  Sedition  Act  under  which  more 
than  1.900  persons  were  convicted  for  such 
crimes  as  .  .  .  making  a  movie  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  showing  Britain  and  America 
at  war;  saying  that  war  drove  men  mad;  urg- 
ing people  to  vote  against  Congressmen  who 
had  voted  for  conscription;  and  writing  a 
pamphlet  which  said  that  war  is  contrary  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ." 

In  any  upsurge  of  superpatrlotlsm,  an  in- 
terest in  anything  German  was  considered 
unpatriotic.  Sauerkraut  became  liberty  cab- 
bage; opera  companies  stopped  performing 
Wagner;  and  symphony  orchestras  eliminated 
works  by  German  composers  from  their 
repertoires. 

The  current  war  in  Vietnam  has  to  date 
been  relatively  free  of  such  phenomena.  In 
fact,  high  government  officials,  including  the 
President.  Vice  President,  and  Secretary  of 
State,  have  made  a  point  on  several  occasions 
of  defending  the  right  of  dissenters  to  pro- 
test. They  have  even  pointed  with  pride  to 
these  proofs  of  freedom  of  speech  In  an 
America  at  war. 

It  may  be  that  the  government  Is  not  em- 
ploying the  gross  techniques  of  suppression 
of  former  wars  because  there  has  not  been 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  The  gov- 
ernment might  therefore  be  on  precarious 
legal  ground  If  It  attempted  to  invoke  war- 
time powers  of  suppression.  A  more  likely 
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explanation,  however.  Is  that  the  gross  sup- 
pressive techniques  of  previous  wars  have 
been  replaced  by  more  subtle  methods  which 
are  effective  WTthout  being  offensive,  methods 
whose  effectiveness  is  enhanced  by  tiie  re- 
finements of  the  new  "science"  of  public 
relations  and  by  the  all-pervasiveness  of  the 
mass  media. 

A  major  element  In  the  new,  "Public  re- 
lations" approach  is  the  very  gradu.il  escala- 
tion cf  the  war  effort.  In  this  process  of 
graduated  esc.ilatlon,  each  new  step  toward 
grearer  Involvement  is  in  itself  small  and 
seemingly  insignificant.  Each  step  appears  to 
evolve  as  a  logical  consequence  of  a  previous 
.small  and  seemingly  insignificant  step  toward 
greater  involvement.  And  the  new  step 
equally  logically  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
next  small  and  seemingly  insignificant  step. 

The  smallness  of  eacii  step,  and  ll^  logical 
evolution  out  of  previous  steps,  make  It  ac- 
ceptable The  gradualness  of  the  process  pro- 
duces a  habituation  to  the  involvement.  The 
end  result  Is  that  the  people  find  themselves 
deeply  committed  to  large-scale  war.  with- 
out being  able  to  tell  how  it  came  about, 
when  and  how  it  all  began. 

This  point  was  dramatically  Illustrated  at 
the  hearings  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  On  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1966  the  following  Interchange  took 
place; 

Senator  Hickf-nlooper.  When  was  the  com- 
mitment made  for  us  to  actively  participate 
in  the  military  operations  of  the  war  with 
American  persunnel? 

General  Maxwell  Taylor.  Insofar  as  the 
use  of  our  combat  ground  forces  are  con- 
cerned, that  took  place,  of  cour-2.  only  in 
the  spring  of  1965.  In  the  air.  we  had  been 
participating  more  actively  over  two  or  three 
years.» 

The  fact  that  General  Taylor,  who  was 
personal  military  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1961-62.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1962-64.  Amba.s.<^.ador 
to  South  Vietnam  in  l964-€.'i,  and  now  Spe- 
cial Ck3nsu!tant  to  the  President,  could  only 
say  vaguely,  "in  the  air  we  had  been  par- 
ticipating more  actively  over  two  or  three 
years"  Is  characteristic  of  the  confusion  and 
tmcertainty  produced  by  this  kind  of  grad- 
ual escalation. 

At  this  Juncture,  with  the  nation  already 
deeply  Involved  in  actual  fighting,  other 
seemingly  cogent  arguments  take  over;  e.g.: 
The  nation  Is  in  danger.  Our  boys  are  fight- 
ing and  dying.  Now  Is  not  the  time  for  doubt- 
ing, questioning,  hesitating,  debating.  We 
must  give  fuU  support  to  our  boys  at  the 
front.  Thcee  who  refuse  full  support,  or  vrho 
hesitate,  give  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  are 
directly  responsible  for  unnecessary  deaths  at 
the  front.  AU  we  can  do  now  is  to  rally  'round 
the  flag,  support  our  Commander-in-Chief. 
Etc. 

Under  these  conditions,  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  direct  suppressive  measures  to 
guarantee  a  pro-war  consensus.  Instead  one 
can  employ  appeals  to  "maturity,"  to  con- 
cern for  one's  cotintry,  to  concern  for  our 
boys  fighting  and  dying  at  the  front. 

A  classic  example  of  this  technique  ap- 
pears In  a  New  York  Times  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  President  Johnson  on  May  17, 
1966: 

President  Johnson,  In  his  most  outspoken 
attacks  on  the  opponents  of  his  Vietnam 
policy  so  far.  called  on  all  Americans  to 
unite  behind  him. 

Mr.  Johnson,  gibing  at  "nervous  Nellies." 
seemed  almost  to  call  for  an  end  to  criticism 
of  the  Administration's  actions  in  Vietnam 
and  to  queetlon  his  critics'  patriotism. 

Mr.  Johnson  said.  "I  ask  you  and  I  ask 
every  American  to  put  our  country  first  if  we 
want  to  keep  It  first.  .  .  .  Put  away  all  the 
childish  divisive  things  If  you  want  the  ma- 
turity and  the  tinlty  that  Is  the  mortar  of 
a  nation's  greatness.  I  do  not  think  that 
those   men   who  are  out  there  fighting  for 
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us  tonight  think  we  should  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  fighting  each  other  back  home."  " 

Here  the  President  skllUully  appeals  to  the 
regressive  wish  of  his  audience  to  be  good 
little  children  and  surrender  their  critical 
faculties,  but  couches  It  as  an  appeal  to 
maturity.  He  Is  lecturing  his  audience  as  a 
benevolently  despotic  father  might  lecture 
a  naughty  child.  In  the  process,  the  demo- 
cratic responsibility  of  the  mature  citizen  to 
question,  to  examine,  to  criticize,  Is  stood 
on  Its  head  and  gibed  at  as  the  "childish  di- 
visive things"  indulged  In  by  "nervous  Nel- 
lies." 

These  latter-day  techniques  are  far  more 
difflcult  to  counteract  psychologically  than 
are  techniques  of  direct  suppression.  The  In- 
dividual no  longer  experiences  the  suppres- 
sion as  coming  from  outside  himself.  The 
suppression  seems  rather  to  come  from  with- 
in, as  a  logical  response  to  the  situation  that 
the  country  Is  in.  The  Individual  citizen  him- 
self. In  response  to  the  President's  appeals 
for  unity  and  maturity,  suppresses  any  wish 
he  may  have  to  think  critically,  to  evaluate 
objectively,  to  dissent.  The  suppressing  forces 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  ego-alien. 

This  tendency  to  self-censorship  Is  rein- 
forced by  another  factor.  Since  he  does  not 
understand  how  the  country  got  so  deeply 
involved  In  the  war,  and  feels  quite  confused 
about  It,  the  average  citizen  concludes  that 
the  problems  of  war  and  peace  In  general, 
and  of  the  Vietnam  war  In  particular,  are 
much  too  complicated  for  his  average  mind 
to  encompass.  This  self-depreciation  facili- 
tates a  regressive  process,  where  the  confused 
and  helpless  Infant-cltlzen  finds  comfort  In 
leaving  all  decisions  to  the  father-figures,  the 
all-powerful  President  and  his  all-knowing 
expert  advisers. 

Once  the  citizen  lias  accepted  ihe  palicy 
of  war.  psychological  processes  come  into 
play  which  Induce  him  to  distort  reality  by 
ignoring  or  minimizing  those  facts  wliic'i 
contradict  the  palicy,  while  giving  undue 
weight  to  facts  which  tend  to  validate  the 
policy.  Charles  E.  Osgood  has  described  these 
processes  under  his  "congrulty  hyporhe.sis" 
as  the  strain  toward  consistency.*"*  Leon 
Pestmger  has  described  them  as  "the  reduc- 
tion of  cognitive  dissonance.""*  These 
theories  submit  the  proposition  th.it  when 
people  know  things  that  are  not  psychologi- 
cally consistent  with  one  another,  they  will 
try  to  make  them  consistent  by  various 
means.  Osgood  points  out  that  the  Individual 
is  mostly  likely  to  change  that  element  in  the 
incon£;ruity  to  which  he  has  the  leait  in- 
tense attachment  and  will  maintain  that 
element  about  which  he  has  the  most  in- 
tense convicMon. 

To  illustrate:  When  Stephen  Decatur  made 
his  famous  toast  "My  country  right  or 
wroncr,"  he  was  in  fact  saying  that  he  was 
c.ipab'.e  of  tolerating  the  cognitive  dissonance 
between  the  strong  positive  valence  of  "mv 
country,"  and  the  negative  valence  of 
"wrong."  The  average  citizen  cannot  tolerate 
fhe  dis.sonnnce  and  must  change  the  posi- 
tive valence  of  one  of  the  elements  to  a  nega- 
tive one,  or  vice  versa  He  will  find  ir  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  go  through  the  emo- 
tionally painful  reevaluatlon  of  values  and 
the  enormous  intellectual  efforts  that  would 
be  .Involved  m  admitting  to  consclou.sness 
thevldea  that  his  country  is  engaged  In  poli- 
ciesY'ind  actions  that  are  basically  wrong. 
He  will  find  it  easier  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
sonance by  Justifying,  for  example,  the  bomb- 
ing and  napalmlng  of  enemy  civilians  on 
such  grounds  as:  the  enemy,  even  civlUans, 
are  cruel.  ruthle.5S.  cunning,  fanatical,  and 
none  of  them  can  be  trtisted. 

Having  achieved  this  regressive  reduction 
or  elimination  of  dissonance,  the  citizen  ex- 
periences a  sense  of  relief  from  anxiety  and 
from  the  pressure  of  having  to  think  about 
these  complex  questions.  Henceforth,  even  If 
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It  may  seem  to  him  at  times  that  his  gov- 
ernment's pwllcles  are  palpably  wrong,  he 
can  fall  back  on  the  comforting  thought  that 
there  must  be  some  top-secret  Information 
to  which  he  has  no  access,  and  to  which  he 
Is  not  entitled  to  have  access,  which  can  ex- 
plain everything  and  make  everything  all 
right;  and  that  the  father-figures  surely 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  behavioral  scientist 
that  this  situation  of  habituation,  confu- 
sion, self -devaluation,  and  regression  to  an 
infantile  state  of  helplessness  is  unhealthy 
and  should  be  corrected.  Some  behavioral 
scientists  also  feel  that  their  life-long 
training  and  professional  skills  should  en- 
able them  to  make  a  contribution  toward 
ameliorating  or  "curing"  this  state  of  soclo- 
pathologlcal  ill  health.  Unfortunately,  the 
situation  becomes  much  less  clear  when  the 
specific  questions  are  asked:  What  can  be- 
havioral scientists  do?  What  contribution  can 
they  make? 

Jules  Masserman  concludes  an  essay  on 
"Psychological  Medicine  tind  World  Afi^alrs" 
(In  which  he  writes  prophetically  as  early 
as  1948  about  "the  dread  prodromata  of 
war")  with  the  question:  "What,  then,  can 
we  as  scientists,  physicians  and  men  of  good 
will  do?"  After  apologizing  for  the  fact  that 
"as  Is  usvial  In  medical  treatises,  the  section 
on  therapy  must  be  regrettably  brief,"  Mas- 
serman answers  his  own  question: 

First,  let  us  raise  our  voices  to  cry  havoc 
and,  since  our  puny  professional  and  aca- 
demic "securities"  would  in  any  case  become 
meaningless  should  catastrophe  break,  dare 
to  use  every  means  of  communication  at  our 
command  to  rouse  the  world  to  its  danger. 
I  And  second.!  let  us  leave  our  crumbling 
Ivory  towers  and  use  every  podium  and  In- 
fluence we  have  to  secure  a  voice  on  policy- 
making and  governing  bodies.'" 

The  writer  agrees  with  M;isserman's  two 
proposals.  He  would  suggest,  in  addition,  a 
third  way  that  a  contribution  could  be  made 
by  behavioral  scientists.  In  the  case  described 
in  this  paper  of  the  public  habituation  to 
war,  an  effort  could  be  made  to  counteract 
It  by  confronting  the  public  with  the  exist- 
ence of  habituation  and  helping  the  average 
citizen  gain  insight  into  its  genesis.  The 
gaining  of  intellectual  and  emotional  in- 
sight Is  an  Important  tool  In  dynamic  psycho- 
therapy It  should  be  tried  In  soclotherapy. 
Perhaps  the  average  citizen  can  be  helped  to 
feel  less  bewildered,  less  helpless,  if  he  is 
helped  to  understand,  step  by  step,  how  the 
present  confused  situation  came  about.  Per- 
haps he  can  gain  confidence  In  his  own  abil- 
ity to  tiiink  and  to  understand  if  he  can  be 
helped  to  perceive  the  subtle  techniques  by 
which  his  ability  to  think  has  been  tmder- 
mined.  Perhaps,  as  in  Individual  psycho- 
therapy, a  gaining  of  insight  Into  the  proc- 
esses, external  and  intrapsychic,  which  led 
to  the  citizen's  regression,  may  be  the  first 
step  toward  developing  greater  maturity  and 
self-confidence. 

What  follows  is  offered  as  a  sample  of  an 
attempt  at  such  elucidation — an  effort  at 
counteracting  tlie  habituation  to  war  by  re- 
tracing some  of  the  early  steps  in  the  grad- 
ual escalation  by  which  the  habituation  was 
established. 

HABITUATIO.V    BY    GRADUAL   INVOLVEMENT 

A  CASE   STUDY 

It  Is  not  easy  to  determine  Just  when,  how, 
and  why  the  United  States  became  commit- 
ted to  Intervene  In  Vietnam.  The  Involve- 
ment began  quite  indirectly,  and  seemingly 
without  premeditation  or  Intent.  It  began  as 
an  Indirect  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  government,  under  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  to  help  the  countries  of  Europe 
recover  from  the  devastation  of  World  War  II. 

The  French  became  recipients  of  Marshall 
Plan  aid  soon  after  World  War  II  ended. 
When.  In  1946,  the  French  begEUi  their  war 
against  the  Viet  Mlnh  In  an  effort  to  reestab- 
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llsh  their  colonial  rule  in  Indochina,  Mar- 
shall Plan  dollars  enabled  the  French  gov! 
ernment  to  release  francs  for  expenditures 
in  that  war.-'  This  first  Indirect  involve- 
ment, and  the  sympathy  of  American  gov- 
ernment  officials  for  the  role  of  the  French 
as  "the  defenders  of  the  cause  of  human 
freedom"  In  Southeast  Asia,*  led  Inexorably 
(although  in  steps  barely  visible  to  the  un- 
aided  human  eye)  to  the  present  full-scale 
Involvement  with  over  400,000  American 
ground  troops  and  all  the  latest  parapher- 
nalia of  war. 

The  Indirect  Involvement  continued  from 
1946  until  1950.  Then  It  became  direct.  This 
next  step  was  taken  In  May  1950,  with  the 
announcement  that  the  U.S.  would  give 
direct  economic  aid  and  military  equipment 
to  the  French  In  Vietnam  and  to  the  emperor 
Bao  Dal.  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
French  to  rule  Vietnam  under  their  tute- 
lage.i  This  step  seemed  Insignificant  at  tlie 
time  (merely  a  shift  from  Indirect  aid  to  di- 
rect  aid) ,  and  logical  (since  the  French  were 
our  NATO  allies). 

The  sending  of  American  military  equip. 
ment  to  Indochina  led  logically  to  another 
step — the  sending  of  American  experts  to 
leach  the  French  how  to  use  the  equipment 
This  w^as  another  fateful  step — the  first  com- 
mitment of  American  manpower.  President 
Elsenhower  wrote  In  his  memoirs; 

It  is  true  that  certain  legislators  have  ex- 
pressed uneasiness  concerning  any  use  of 
American  maintenance  personnel  in  Indo- 
china. They  fear  that  this  may  be  opening  the 
door  to  Increased  and  unwise  introduction  of 
American  troops  into  that  area.  |As  indeed  It 
proved  to  be.  I.Z.]  The  Administration  has 
given  assurances  to  guard  against  such  devel- 
opments.^ 

By  May  1954,  when  the  French  su.fered 
their  conclusive  defeat  at  Dienblenphu,  there 
were  684  such  American  experts,  maintenance 
personnel,  and  advisers.  The  French  left  (In 
April  1956)  but  the  Americans  stayed  on,  to 
build  up  the  army  of  Bao  Dal.  later  of  Diem, 
and  still  later  of  the  succession  of  military 
Juntas  that  followed  the  overthrow  and  as- 
sassination of  Diem. 

These  American  advisers  not  only  stayed 
on  but  multiplied,  although  very  slowly  Bt 
first.  At  the  end  of  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration In  1960,  there  were  about  750  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  In  South  Vietnam." 
Although  they  were  military  men.  they  wore 
civilian  clothes,  because  the  Geneva  Accord* 
of  1954  forbade  "the  Introduction  into  Viet- 
nam of  any  troop  reinforcements  and  addi- 
tional military  personnel."  "" 

The  next  step  was  also  a  seemingly  unim- 
portant one.  but  It  was  perhaps  crucial.  The 
American  advisers  began  to  appear  on  the 
streets  of  Saigon  In  American  military  uni- 
forms. This  "surfacing"  of  the  American  mil- 
itary In  Vietnam  was  also  very  gradual.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  was  established  a  palpable, 
visible  American  military  presence  In  South 
Vietnam.  Once  this  was  established,  all  that 
followed  seemed  logical  and  inevitable. 

The  Increase  in  American  troop  involve- 
ment was  considerably  accelerated  during 
the  Kennedy  Administration.  By  the  end  of 
1961,  the  newly  elected  President  had  more 
than  quadrupled  the  number  of  troops  to 
over  3.000  This  number  tripled  in  1962:  and 
by  October  1963  there  were  about  17.000 
American  "advisers"  In  South  Vietnam. 
Many  of  them  accompanied  their  South  Viet- 
namese "advisees"  on  combat  missions,  and 
they  were  authorized  "to  fi.-e  when  fired 
upon." 

In  retrospect  It  is  clear  that  at  this  stage 
of  the  involvement,  Americans  were  engag- 
ing In  combat — killing  and  being  killed  But 
this  was  glossed  over  by  public  assurances 
that  there  had  been  "no  change  in  the  qual- 
ity of  ^r  support,  but  only  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  It,"  and  that  American  mili- 
tary personnel  were  serving,  and  would  con- 
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tmue  to  serve,  in  South  Vietnam  In  a  purely 
advisory  and  training  capacity.-' 

Furthermore,  oa  October  2,  1963  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  and  General 
Maxwell  Taylor  made  the  reassuring  an- 
nouncement' that  "the  major  part  of  the 
US.  military  task  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1965.  although  there  may  be  a  con- 
tinuing requirement  for  a  limited  number  of 
training  per.soiinel."  This  was  backed  up  by 
a  statement  that  300  American  troops  would 
leave  Vietnam  by  December  3,  while  another 
1,000  would   depart    before   the   end   of   the 

vear.* 

■  Despite  these  assurances,  American  in- 
volvement continued  to  increase,  in  numbers, 
la  intensity,  and  in  overtness.  But  by  this 
time,  the  habituation  had  taken  hold.  As  late 
us  November  1964,  with  more  than  20.000 
American  ground  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
and  w-ith  total  American  casualties  close  to 
2,000,  the  American  people  still  believed  they 
were  voting  for  a  President  who  had  kept  us 
out  of  war. 

A  story  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  In  April 
1365  described  the  satisfaction  of  American 
airmen  that  "the  wraps  have  at  long  last 
been  taken  off  the  Air  Force."  Previously, 
every  American  helicopter  pilot  had  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  South  Vietnamese  "even 
If  the  South  Vietnamese  was  a  mail  clerk," 
so  that  in  case  the  helicopter  crashed  or  was 
shot  down,  it  could  be  claimed  that  the 
Vietnamese  mall  clerk  was  the  pilot  and 
the  American  pilot  was  only  an  adviser.  All 
this  pretense  could  now  finally  be  discarded, 
the  report  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  con- 
tmued  with  obvious  satisfaction. 

It  took  19  years  of  very  gradual  escalation 
for  our  involvement  to  reach  the  point  where 
"the  fight  is  now  predominantly  an  American 
war."  as  Walter  Lippmann  points  out.  But 
It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  past  two 
years,  since  "the  wraps  have  been  off"  and  all 
pretense  finally  discarded,  the  escalation  has 
been  accelerated  precipitously.  By  November 
1965  there  were  more  than  150.000  American 
soldiers  In  South  Vietnam.  In  November  1966 
there  were  360.000  American  fighting  men 
on  Vietnamese  soil. 

One  might  ask  whether  the  gradual  escala- 
tion was  deliberately  planned  by  government 
leaders  as  a  subtle  and  effective  public  rela- 
tions technique,  or  was  the  haphazard  result 
of  historical  factors  outside  the  control  of 
our  government.  Since  both  history  and  hu- 
man motivation  are  never  a  matter  of  black- 
or-whlte,  the  question  can  be  posed  more 
meaningfully  as  follows:  to  what  extent  was 
the  gradual  habituation  deliberately  planned 
and  predetermined,  and  to  what  extent  did 
it  Just  happen? 

It  Is  doubtful  that  anyone.  Including  the 
leaders  themselves,  could  answer  these  ques- 
tions categorically.  However,  the  weight  of 
the  historical  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was  deter- 
mined, from  the  very  beginning,  to  do  every- 
thing It  could  to  keep  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the 
Viet  Minh  from  coming  to  power  in  Vietnam. 
For  example.  Chalmers  W.  Roberts.  Chief  of 
the  National  News  Bureau  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  Times-Herald,  reported  that  on 
March  25,  1954  the  National  Security  Council 
took  a  firm  position  that  the  United  States 
could  not  afford  the  loss  of  Indochina  to  the 
Communists,  and  that  IfTTTwere  necessary  to 
prevent  the  loss,  the  United  States  would" In- 
tervene in  the  war.  This  decision  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Elsenhower.^^  On  April 
16,  1954  Vice  F>resldent  Nixon  sent  up  a  pub- 
lic trial-balloon  in  a  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  In  which 
he  said: 

If  to  avoid  further  CommurUst  expansion 
in  Asia  and  Indochina,  we  must  take  the  risk 
now  by  putting  our  boys  In.  I  think  the  Exec- 
utive has  to  take  the  politically  unpopular 
decision  and  do  lt.« 
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A  few  days  previously,  on  April  3,  1954.  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Ad- 
miral Arthur  W.  Radford,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  urged  upon  a  secret 
meeting  of  eight  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  the  necessity  of  a  Joint  resolution 
by  Congress  to  permit  President  Elsenhower 
to  use  air  and  naval  power  In  Indochina.  Ad- 
miral Radford's  plan  was  to  relieve  the  French 
at  Dienblenphu  by  striking  at  the  Vlet- 
mlnh  forces  with  hundreds  of  American 
planes  from  Navy  carriers  and  from  the 
Philippines.  Roberts  writes : 

Some  of  those  at  the  meeting  came  away 
with  the  feeling  that  if  they  had  agreed  that 
Saturday  to  the  resolution,  planes  would  have 
been  winging  toward  Dienbienphu  without 
waiting  for  a  vote  of  Congress — or  without  a 
word  in  advance  to  the  American  people- 
(Emphasis  mine  I.Z.] 

Secretary  Dulles  tried  to  Interest  some  of 
America's  allies  in  his  plans.  "In  these  talks 
Dulles  ran  into  one  rock  of  oppoeition — 
Britain."  '■■  The  reaction  of  another  ally  Is 
described  by  Roscoe  Druramond  and  Gaston 
Coblentz  in  their  book  about  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles.  Duel  at  the  Brink. 
They  write: 

The  main  figure  with  whom  he  [John 
Foster  Dulles]  negotiated  in  Paris,  shortly 
baJVre  the  [Geneva]  conference  and  dunng 
Ite-^arly  weeks,  was  [French]  Foreign  Min- 
iiter  Georges  Bidault. 

j  As  the  collapse  of  Dienblenphu  ap- 
proached. Dulles  told  Bidault  that  a  battle 
lost  was  not  a  war  lost.  The  discouraged 
Bidault  replied  that  General  de  Gaulle  liad 
said  the  same  thing  In  1940.  but  that  it  was 
something  one  says  in  the  first  year  of  a  war. 
not  in  the  eighth,  as  In  Indochina. 

Bldault's  recollection  of  the  talks,  as  re- 
counted to  these  reporters.  Introduces  into 
the  Dulles  record  a  new  element  which, 
at  present,  reposes  solely  on  the  French 
statesman's  testimony.  Bidault  understood 
Dulles,  on  two  separate  occasions,  to  have 
offered  him  the  use  of  American  atomic 
bombs  by  French  forces  in  the  Indochina 
war. 

By  Bldault's  account  both  offers  were 
made  before  the  fall  of  Dienblenphu;  prior, 
that  Is,  to  the  Geneva  Conference.  Accord- 
ing to  Bidault  both  offers  were  made  to  him 
personally  by  Dulles  in  Paris. 

The  first  Is  recalled  by  Bidault  as  an  offer 
of  one  or  more  atomic  bombs  to  he  dropped 
on  Conamunlst  Chinese  territory  near  the 
Indochina  border  in  a  cunt€rmove  against 
the  Chinese  supply  lines  to  the  Vletmlnh 
Communists. 

The  second  Is  recalled  as  an  offer  of  two 
atomic  bombs  against  the  Vletmlnh  forces 
at  Dienbienphu. 

Bidault,  by  his  account,  declined  both 
offers.  He  told  Dulles  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  predict  where  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  Red  China  would  end,  that 
It  could  lead  to  Russian  Intervention  and 
a  world-wide  holocaust.  In  the  case  of  the 
second  offer,  he  considered  the  FYench  and 
Vletmlnh  forces  to  be  by  then  too  closely 
engaged  at  Dienblenphu  to  permit  the  use 
of  atomic  weapons. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  Bldault's  mind  that 
these  offers  were  made  to  him  by  Dulles.' 
[Emphasis  mine.  I.Z.] 

These  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Administration  would  have  plunged  the 
United  States  Into  the  Indochina  war  much 
more  precipitously  if  It  could  have.  But  It 
encountered  two  obstacles:  Our  Allies. 
esi>eclally  Britain  and  France  refused  to  go 
along.  And  Nixon's  trial-balloon  brought 
forth  an  avalanche  of  negative  letters  and 
telegrams  to  the  President,  and  a  great  deal 
of  negative  reaction  In  the  press.  The  time 
was  not  ripe  for  total  Intervention.  TTie 
American  people  would  have  to  undergo  a 
prolonged  process  of  habituation  before  they 
would  be  ready  for  total  Intervention. 

It  Is.  of  course,  quite  likely  that,  having 
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embarked  on  a  course  of  gradual  escalation, 
the  leaders  themselves  became  conditioned 
and  habituated — they  became  the  victims  of 
their  own  techniques.  The  strain  toward 
consistency  and  elimination  of  cognitive 
dissonance  described  by  Osgood,  Festlnger. 
and  others  applies  not  only  to  ordinary  citi- 
zens but  also  to  leaders  The  leaders  are 
constrained  to  find  ratlonallz;itlons  which 
will  Justify  their  decisions  to  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  their  followers.  Former  President 
Elsenhower  recently  exemplified  one  such 
technique  In  high  places,  a  technique  tc 
jiistlfy  the  killing  of  civilians  In  underde- 
veloped nations.  In  a  televised  speech  on 
September  18.  1966,  he  argued  against  "the 
fear  of  using  a  weapon  ( nuclear]  that  the  free 
world  might  need  In  some  outlying  place 
where  people  or  life  seems  to  be  cheap,  and 
they  want  to  have  their  way."  *• 

It  Is  also  probable  that  the  original  plan- 
ners of  our  Southeast  Asia  strategy  did  not 
anticipate  in  1950-54  either  the  duration  or 
the  extent  of  the  ultimate  involvement.  They 
grossly  underestimated  the  determination, 
stamina,  and  dedication  of  the  guerrillas. 
The  performance  of  the  Viet  Minh  against 
the  French  should  have  alerted  otir  decision- 
makers, but  here  another  factor  entered, 
which  Is  operative  to  this  day.  The  American 
leaders  felt  vastly  superior  both  to  the 
French  and  to  their  rag-tag  guerrilla  oppo- 
nents. The  leaders  were  the  victims  of  the 
parochial  tendency  to  feel  that  "one  Ameri- 
can is  as  good  as  any  10  foreigners."  (espe- 
cially If  the  foreigners  are  non-white). 

Since  tlien.  much  habituation  has  taken 
place.  In  June  1954  a  Gallup  Poll  showed 
that  72 Tc  of  the  American  jjeople  opposed 
sending  American  troops  to  Indochina.  By 
1966.  60-70'"-^  were  going  along  with  j^dmln- 
Istratlon  policy.  The  process  of  habituation 
has  been  eminently  successful.  It  has 
achieved  a  180  degree  shift  in  American  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  space  of  12  years. 

The  habituation  has  been  reinforced  by 
techniques  of  news  management  and  ma- 
nipulation of  public  opinion.  The  President's 
televised  press  conference  of  July  28.  1965  Is 
a  classic  example.  It  furnishes  an  instructive 
case  study  of  the  psychological  preparation 
and  manipulation  of  the  American  public: 

Several  weeks  before  the  press  conference 
took  place.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
made  a  highly  dramatized  tmd  thoroughly 
publicized  "fact-finding"  tour  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Newspaper  dispatches  stressed  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  this  mission.  The  Viet  Cong. 
it  was  reported,  si>ar€d  no  efforts  to  "get" 
McNamara.  On  one  occasion,  a  mine  was  dis- 
covered In  the  nick  of  time  under  a  bridge 
that  McNamara  was  to  cross,  i  N'o  one  asked 
why  such  a  dangerous  mission  was  given  so 
much  advance  publicity.  Would  it  not  have 
been  safer  for  Mr.  McNamaia  to  slip  Into 
Vietnam  incognito  and  with  no  fanfare?) 

Upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  to  Wash- 
ington. Secretary  McNamara  and  his  fact- 
finding mission  continued  to  capture  the 
headlines.  For  several  days,  these  front  page 
stories  In  the  news  media  reported  that  the 
President  was  closeted  with  Mr.  McNamara 
and  several  top-level  advisers  In  day-long, 
continuous  top-secret  consultations.  The 
purpose  of  these  conferences  was  to  deter- 
mine, on  the  basis  of  Mr.  McNamara 's  find- 
ings, the  future  course  of  the  war.  Strangely 
enough,  at  the  end  of  each  day's  "secret" 
session  Information  was  "leaked"  to  the  news 
media  which  indicated  that  there  would  be  a 
very  rapid  Increase  In  U.S.  combat  forces  in 
Vietnam,  a  marked  rise  in  draft  quotas, 
mobilization  of  the  reserves,  and  a  request 
that  the  Congress  make  a  si>jK)l«TOenta)  war 
appropriation  of  «2  billion  dollVs.  With  each 
day,  as  preparations  were  reported  for  a 
Presidential  press  conference,  tension  rose 
and  public  apprehension  mounted  that  the 
country  would  be  placed  on  a  total  war 
footing. 
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So  weU  was  the  public  prepared  by  the 
press  "leaks"  to  expect  the  worst,  that  there 
was  a  general  expression  of  relief  when,  on 
July  28.  the  President  asked  for  "only"  1.7 
billion  dollars,  a  draft  quota  of  "only"  35.000 
by  November,  an  Increase  In  troop  strength 
to  "only"  125,000,  and  greatest  concession  of 
all,  did  not  call  out  the  reserves.  However, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  4,  1965, 
reported  that  ...  the  President  had  an- 
nounced one  plan  for  public  consumption, 
but  was  pushing,  behind  the  scenes,  for  a 
much  larger  Involvement  in  the  war. 

In  connection  with  this  concealed  pro- 
gram, the  Wall  Street  Journal  continued. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  appeared  be- 
fore a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  project  a  far  heavier 
commitment  of  manpower  and  funds. 

By  January  20.  1966,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
was  reporting  that  the  President  "appeals  to 
(Congress  to  provide  $12  billion  more  to  sup- 
port expanded  Vietnam  action."  (The  precise 
figure  mentioned  In  the  press  leaks  of  July 
1965.)  Bv  February  12,  1966,  the  President 
was  stating  that  the  time  may  come  when  he 
will  have  to  summon  the  reserves.  Several 
months  after  that,  a  bill  was  passed  giving 
the  Prebldent  authority  to  do  so.  And,  of 
course,  the  number  of  combat  troops  rapidly 
rose  above  125,000  figure  projected  In  the 
Julv  28  press  conference. 

It  Is  clear.  In  retrospect,  that  the  skill- 
fully stage-managed,  televised  press  confer- 
ence of  July  28.  1965  marked  a  new  phase  of 
open,  headlong  escalation  of  the  war— now 
that  the  "wraps  were  ofif."  But  an  adverse 
public  reaction  to  this  new  development  was 
averted  bv  skillful  manipulation  of  Informa- 
tion. The'  formula  Is  simple,  but  effective: 
First  step:  highly  alarming  rumors  about 
escalation  are  "leaked."  Second  step:  the 
President  officially  and  dramatically  sets  the 
anxieties  to  rest  by  announcing  a  much  more 
moderate  rate  of  escalation,  and  accompanies 
this  announcement  with  assurances  of  the 
government's  peaceful  Intentions.  Third 
step:  after  the  general  sigh  of  relief,  the 
originally  rumored  escalation  is  gradually  put 
Into  effect,  after  all. 

This  technique  of  psychological  backing 
and  m::ng  has  two  effects:  (1)  By  the  time 
the  originally  leaked  figure  of.  say,  $12  billion. 
Is  officially  presented  by  the  President  In 
January  1966,  the  citizen  has  the  comfortable 
feeling  of  familiarity  with  it,  of  being  knowl- 
edgeable about  it.  Somewhere,  sometime  he 
has  seen  and  heard  this  figure  before,  as  In- 
deed he  had — in  July  1965.  It  has  been  robbed 
of  Its  shock  effect.  The  citizen  has  become 
habituated  to  it.  (2)  The  succession  of 
"leaks,"  denials  of  leaks,  and  denials  of  de- 
nials, thoroughly  confuses  the  Individual.  He 
Is  left  bewildered,  helpless,  apathetic. 

The  habituation  is  further  reinforced  by 
what  is  politely  called  "news  management," 
but  what  some  newsmen  have  referred  to 
more  frankly  as  the  withholding  of  Informa- 
tion or  the  giving  out  of  misinformation  by 
the  government.  In  February  1965.  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  bluntly  stated  that 
the  American  people  were  not  getting  the 
true  facts  about  the  war  la  Vietnam,  par- 
tlcularlv  about  peace  feelers  from  Hanoi." 
Australian  correspondents  In  Vietnam  have 
charged  American  military  public  relations 
men  with  misrepresenting  casualty  figures  in 
order  to  make  them  less  sttirk  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  ^  American  newsmen  have  simi- 
larly complained  about  misleading  news  and 
misinformation.  In  a  front  page  news  article 
headed  "U.S.  Command  Less  Than  Candid  In 
Reporting  Vietnam  Battle  Action,"  Jack 
Polste,  Bureau  Chief  In  Saigon  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
UTltes : 

Even  In  a  minor  defeat,  or  a  minor  error 
In  contrast  to  the  bigness  of  the  war,  spokes- 
men try  to  minimize  the  setback,  distort  the 
fact  They  do  their  best  to  sweep  the  dirt 
under  the  tent." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Professor  Thomas  A.  Bailey  writes  In  the 
New  York  Times  about  President  Johnson's 
"warping,  sugar-coating  or  falsification  of 
the  news." " 

News  management  Is  not  a  new  phe- 
nonemon.  It  is  probably  as  old  as  politics 
Itself.  In  the  United  States,  as  Professor 
Bailey  puts  It,  "news  management  dntes 
back  to  George  Washington's  Adminis- 
tration." -  What  Is  new.  In  our  democracy, 
is  the  quantity,  the  degree  of  news  manage- 
ment. What  is  new  Is  the  fact  that  high  gov- 
ernment officials  openly  admit  It.  and  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  accepted  it  as  one  of  the  facts  of  life. 
William  Touhy.  the  Lo.i  Angeles  Times  cor- 
respondent In  Saigon,  writes: 

Sylve.-^ter  [Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  Authur  Sylvester]  has  said 
he  favors  government  news  management.  In- 
cluding lying  to  the  press  in  times  of  crisis. 
On  a  trip  to  Vietnam,  he  declared  the  press 
ought  to  be  the  hanrlmalrion  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  far  as  reporting  the  war  went." 

And  Neu'su-eek  quoted  the  official  spokes- 
man for  the  United  States  mission  in  Saigon 
as  stating:  "My  directive  says  that  our  policy 
is  one  of  minimum  candor."  '■ 

The  open  advocacy  by  governmental  leaders 
of  policies  of  "minimum  candor"  and  lying 
to  the  people  undermine.'^  "the  right  to 
know."  The  restrictions  on  his  right  to  know 
the  truth  mesh  neatly  w^ith  the  citizen's  re- 
gressive wish  to  remain  unknowing,  and 
further  facilitate  his  regression  to  the  pre- 
adolescent  phase  of  seeking  security  in  the 
omni.sclence  and  omnipotence  of  the  author- 
ity figures. 

CONCLtTSIONS 

The  techniques  employed  by  government 
to  reduce  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vie'nam 
rely  heavily  on  phychological  habituation  by 
gradual  involvement.  Each  small  new  step 
In  the  escalation  is  presented  as  a  logical,  im- 
avoidable  result  of  a  commitment  made  by  a 
previous  small  step.  The  result  is  acquies- 
cence by  the  Individual,  with  no  feeling  that 
his  right  to  disagree  is  being  suppressed. 

The  acquiescence  resulting  from  phycho- 
logical habitviatlon  to  the  war  could  prepare 
the  ground  for  eventual  acceptance  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  if  such  use  developed 
as  a  "logical  "  next  step.  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  advocated  usmg  small 
nuclear  weapons  in  Vietnam,  increasing  the 
size  of  the  nuclear  bombs  when  necessary. 
This  foreshadows  a  kind  of  nuclear  escalation 
slmlliar  to  the  gradual  escalation  described 
above. 

The  gradual  habituation,  the  "manage- 
ment" of  news  and  Information,  and  the 
manipulation  oi  public  opinion  produce  In 
the  American  people  a  sense  of  confusion. 
They  undermine  the  average  .American's 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  think  clearly 
and  cope  with  important  issues.  They  foster 
In  the  average  American  a  feeling  of  help- 
lessness and  passivity.  All  this  bodes  111  for 
the  democratic  process:  an  ill-informed  and 
misinformed  people  may  be  unable  to  par- 
ticipate intelligently  in  decision-making.  It 
bodes  ill  for  tlie  prospects  of  human  sur- 
vival: a  ha'oltuated  people  may  be  unable  to 
stop  the  drift  toward  a  third,  thermonuclear, 
world  war.  It  bodes  HI  for  the  emotional 
health  of  the  American  people. 

And  all  this  is  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern to  behavioral  scientists,  as  citizens  and 
as  sp>eclallsts. 
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Epilogtie — July,  1970 
(By  Isidore  Zlfersteln,  M.D.) 

The  techniques  of  psychological  habitua- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  war  are  being  con- 
tinued by  the  Nixon  administration,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  escalation  of  American  In- 
volvement In  Laos  and  the  extension  of  the 
war  Into  Cambodia. 

Let  us  analyze  briefly  the  anatomy  of  the 
public-relations  techniques  employed  In  put- 
ting across  the  Cambodian  venture.  Here, 
too,  as  In  the  case  of  our  original  involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Involvement  was  at 
first  seemingly  indirect.  Late  In  April,  It  be- 
came known  that  our  South  Vietnamese  "al- 
lies" were  Invading,  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Just  In- 
side Cambodia.  It  was  announced  that  no 
American  combat  troops  were  Involved. 
The  next  step  occurred  on  April  30,  with 
the  announcement  by  President  Nlxon 
of  a  massive  Invasion  of  the  sanctuaries 
by  American  troops.  It  was  stressed  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Incursion  was  solely  to  de- 
stroy the  sanctuaries,  and  that  American 
troop  would  not  venture  deeper  Into  Com- 
bodla,  nor  would  they  fight  to  defend  or  sup- 
port the  Lon  Nol  government. 

A  few  days  later,  this  was  modified  to  state 
that  American  forces  would  not  penetrate 
Cambodia  beyond  a  line  21.7  miles  from  the 
border.  This  was  taken  to  apply  not  only  to 
ground   forces,   but   also   to   air   and  naval 
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forces.  The  President  also  pledged  to  pull 
all  U.S.  troops  and  advisers  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  June  30.  „     .^     ♦ 

At  his  May  8  news  conference  President 
Nlxon  was  asked  whether  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese subscribe  to  the  American  pullout  dead- 
line and  he  answered:  "No,  they  do  not.  I 
would  expect  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  come  out  at  approximately  the  same 
time  that  we  do,  because,  when  we  come  out, 
our  logistical  support  and  air  support  will 
also  come  out."  However,  by  May  24,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  was  Indicating  to  news- 
men that  South  Vietnamese  operations  in 
Cambodia  will  have  U.S.  support.  Including 
air  support,  after  American  troops  pulled  out. 
(Los  Angeles  Times,  May  25,  1970.) 

And  by  June  24,  It  was  announced  that  U.S. 
war-planes  struck  deep  Into  Cambodian  ter- 
ritory to  help  the  Lon  Nol  government  troops 
break  the  month-long  siege  of  Kampong 
Thorn.  This  alr-strlke  was  140  miles  Inside 
Cambodia,  about  120  miles  past  the  21.7  mile 
limit  set  by  President  Nlxon.  At  the  same 
time,  a  Defense  Department  spokesman 
maintained  that  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  had  ruled  out  United 
States  combat  air  support  for  South  Viet- 
namese forces  operating  more  than  21.7  miles 
Inside  Cambodia.  (Los  Angeles  Times,  June 
24,  1970.) 

Similar  double-talk  (or  psyhcologlcal  back- 
ing and  filling)  was  demonstrated  when 
Herbert  Klein,  the  President's  communica- 
tions director,  said  that  U.S.  troops  would  be 
pulled  out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30,  but  that 
they  would  return  to  Cambodia  If  necessary. 
A  correspondent  asked:  "When  might  they 
return?  Could  they  return  July  1?"  Mr.  Klein 
replied,  "Could  be!" 

In  his  July  1  "conversation"  with  three 
TV  commentators.  President  Nlxon  stated 
unequivocally:  "All  Americans  are  out  (of 
Cambodia  1"  and  "We  have  no  plans  to  send 
any  advisers  Into  Cambodia."  However,  on 
July  1.  a  dispatch  by  Jack  Folsle  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported : 

"But  there  Is  evidence  that  some  American 
military  men  continue  to  participate  In  the 
Cambodian  war.  Some  are  In  civilian  clothes 
and  most  of  them  commute  dally  from  Vlet- 
-nam  bases  and  return  before  dark.  They  thus 
■^  may  technically  fulfill  the  White  House  dec- 
laration that  no  American  combatants  other 
than  aircraft  crews  remain  Involved  In  the 
Cambodian  struggle." 

And  Folsle  reports  further: 

"Although  Pentagon  spokesmen  have  de- 
nied that  U.S.  ground  crews  are  present  to 
service  these  air  craft  [at  the  Phnom  Penh 
airport,)  there  Is  evidence  to  the  contrary 
reported  by  correspondents  on  the  scene." 

A  later  report  In  Life  (July  10,  1970)  date- 
lined  Phnom  Penh,  states:  "The  seed  of  U.S. 
Involvement  has  taken  and  Is  burgeoning 
with  all  the  apparatus  of  military,  political 
and  economic  aid  .  .  .  [At  the  Phnom  Penh 
airport]  six  Westerners  are  loading  an  olive- 
green  truck  with  a  large  oUve-green  con- 
tainer. They  wear  civilian  clothes,  but  U.S. 
combat  boots  show  beneath  their  trousers. 
Short  haircuts  and  the  nice  moves  of  the 
man  trying  to  hide  his  walkie-talkie  Indicate 
the  Imminent  surfacing  of  more  American 
presence  In  Cambodia.  Fresh-sprayed  paint 
shrouds  every  official  marking  but  one  on 
the  truck  door.  It  reads,  'For  Official  Use 
Only.'  Embarrassed  and  close-mouthed,  two 
of  the  party  concede  they  are  U.S.  airmen, 
In  Phnom  Penh^way  beyond  the  21.7-mne 
limit — to  Install  'navigational  equipment'. 
.  .  .  The  war  Is  settling  in  for  a  long  stay." 

As  one  reads  these  reports,  he  gets  a  feel- 
lag  of  d6Ji-vu.  The  same  news-management, 
the  same  manipulation  and  confusion  of  pub- 
lic opinion  by  double-talk  and  psychological 
backing  and  filling,  that  took  place  over  the 
years  in  the  Vietnam  adventure.  Is  now  being 
repeated  In  Cambodia.  And  there  Is  grave 
danger  that  at  some  point  Mr.  Nlxon  and  his 
military  advisers  will  decide  that  American 
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pubUc  opinion  Is  sufficiently  confused,  di- 
vided, polarized,  and  therefore  helpless,  to 
warrant  an  all-out  massive  effort  to  achieve 
a  military  victory. 

All  these  techniques  and  all  theee  events 
continue  to  take  their  toll  of  the  emoUonal 
health  of  the  American  people.  It  was  this 
fact  that  moved  the  American  Psychoanalytic 
Association,  which  had  always  carefully  re- 
frained from  taking  any  political  position,  to  . 
state: 

"At  a  time  when  this  country's  leadership 
has  stated  a  commitment  to  disengagement 
from  Viet  Nam,  we  are  suddenly  and  without 
warning  confronted  with  an  extension  of 
military  involvement.  This  has  resulted  In  a 
dramatic  increase  In  anxiety,  turbulence  and 
conflict,  involving  crucial  segments  of  our 
population"  and  to  protest  the  extension  of 
the  war  into  Cambodia. 

Biographical  Note 

Isidore  Zlfersteln,  M.D.,  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psycho- 
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Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 
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cultural  psychiatry.  He  has  published  ex- 
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From  1955  until  1965.  he  was  engaged  in 
a  research  project,  "A  Study  of  the  Psycho- 
therapeutic Process"  at  the  Psychiatric  and 
Psychosomatic  Research  Institute,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital,  Los  Angeles  (Franz  Alexander, 
Director).  Then,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
months  in  1963  and  1964,  he  made  compara- 
tive direct  observations  of  psychotherapy  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  Research  Fellow  of  the 
Foundations'  Fund  for  Research  In  Psychia- 
try, New  Haven. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  awEirded  him  a  grant,  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  studies  of  Soviet  psychotherapy, 
and  to  write  a  monograph  on  the  sublect. 
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NATIONAL  AIRPORT  AND  A  MODEL 
POTOMAC  ESTUARY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents  of 
the  Potomac  Valley  continue  to  be  har- 
assed nightly  by  Jet  air  traflQc  departing 
National  Airport  after  the  10  p.m.  curfew 
which  was  carefully  negotiated  last  year 
by  the  responsible  authorities.  According 
to  information  provided  to  my  office  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  de- 
lays due  to  mechanical  difficulties  seem 
to  be  the  chief  cause  for  the  exception 
permitted  in  scheduling  flights  author- 
ized for  departure  following  the  curfew. 

There  was  a  relaxation  of  the  curfew 
along  with  lifting  of  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  the  large  stretch  jets  at  National 
last  winter  during  the  air  controllers' 
operational  "slowdown."  At  the  time,  the 
FAA  stated  that  its  action  was  in  the 
"best  public  interest."  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  overcrowding  of  National 
Airport  with  larger  jets  and  failure  to 
thoroughly  adhere  to  the  nighttime 
curfew  can  be  in  the  best  public  interest. 
The  continued  scheduling  of  larger 
planes  in  the  form  of  the  stretch  Jets 
into  National  can  only  lead  to  increased 
congestion  at  National  and  pressure  for 
expansion  of  the  airport  and  terminal 
facilities  there. 

Local  planning  oflBcials  have  called  for 
a  halt  to  any  further  expansion  of  these 
facilities  at  National,  and  have  recom- 
mended the  most  efficient  use  of  Dulles 
Airport  which  was  designed  and  built 
with  taxpayers  money  to  serve  the  Wash- 
ington air  traffic  needs.  These  Washing- 
ton area  planners  have  now  been  Joined 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  in  expres- 
sions of  concern  with  the  Increased  con- 
centration of  airport  traffic  at  National. 
The  Department's  recent  report,  "The 
Potomac — A  Model  Estuary"  speaks  to 
this  point  and  I  am  submitting  here  to- 
day for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a 
pertinent  section  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ments report: 

National  Airport 

Work  toward  the  phasing  out  of  major 
commercial    air    traffic    at    Washington    N»- 
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tlonal  Airport  concurrent  with  development 
of  rapid  public  transit  from  downtown  areas 
to  Dulles  and  Friendship  Airports.  Water- 
front portions  of  this  facility  should  then 
be  conFidered  for  recreation  use.  Noncom- 
mercial airport  facilities  could  be  retained 
and  portions  could  be  converted  to  other  use. 
While  regulation  and  control  of  public  air 
traffic  Is  a  function  of  the  Department  of 
Trvinsportatlon,  It  Is  within  the  province  of 
this  Department  and  this  report  to  point 
out  the  great  recreation  and  open  space 
needs  which  this  Installation  could  meet 
and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  Increasing 
air  and  noise  pollution  that  a  major  airport 
almost  within  the  city  presents  and  Its 
.serious  adverse  effect  upon  recreation  use 
of  the  river.  Airport  traffic  could  be  accom- 
modated at  Dulles  Airport  In  Virginia  and 
Friendship  Airport  in  Maryland,  and  rights- 
of-way  for  rapid  access  from  downtown 
Washington,  to  these  airports  are  already  In 
public  ownership. 
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ANOTHER  FOURTH 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
Jefferson  said: 

When  the  press  is  free  and  every  man  able 
to  read,  all  Is  safe. 

The  weekly  community  newspaper  is 
one  of  the  backbones  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  It  is.  in  essence,  a  small  busi- 
ness with  the  problem  of  making  ends 
meet  and  in  maintaining  employment 
for  others.  As  such,  the  paper  shares  the 
problems  involved  ih.  running  a  business 
and  yet  performs  a  service  for  the 
community. 

One  of  the  leading  weekly  newspapers 
in  Nassau  County  is  the  Valley  Stream 
MAILeader.  In  its  edition  of  Thursday. 
July  2  It  editorialized  on  the  Importance 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  to  our  Nation  in  a 
way  that  struck  me  as  touching  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  greatness  of  our 
country.  The  editorial  follows: 

Another  Fourth 

It  has  often  been  said  that  U.  S.  citizens 
have  lived  In  a  condition  of  freedom  so  long 
they  have  forgotten  the  evils  of  oppression. 
We  take  for  granted  the  Individual  worth  of 
a  person,  equal  rights  under  the  law,  ac- 
ceptance of  government  as  a  protector  and 
referee  for  all  citizens  and  the  presumption 
of  Innocence  imtU  proven  guilty. 

With  the  approach  of  another  Fourth  of 
July,  the  words  of  Dr.  John  A.  Howard,  presi- 
dent of  Rockford  College,  as  he  views  these 
matters.  shoiUd  have  a  special  meaning: 
"Having  grown  up  with  these  concepts  as 
the  conditions  of  our  living,  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, we  cannot  register  upon  how  they 
were  when  first  proclaimed,  nor  do  we  realize 
how  they  contrast  with  what  exists  in  the 
police  state  nations,  nor  how  they  differ  from 
contemporary  democracies  that  carry  still  the 
deep-rooted  psychological  mind-set  of  their 
monarchical  heritage.  The  existence  of  a 
House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons 
maintain*  the  message  that  the  common 
man,  even  risen  to  the  highest  position,  re- 
mains a  commoner.  By  contrast.  In  our  coun- 
try, with  our  Inheritance  of  a.ssumptlons,  the 
phrase  "second-class  citizen'  very  rightly  stirs 
Indignation.  .  .  ."  We  should  think  abotit 
these  things  on  this  Fourth  of  July.  1970. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NETW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  the  sec- 
ond in  the  series  on  the  creation  of  an 
Atlantic  Union  written  by  Aurelio  Peccel. 
The  suggestion  that  an  Atlantic  Union  be 
formed  is  one  which  merits  much  con- 
sideration. I  am  advised  that  currently 
there  are  110  Hou.se  sponsors  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  resolution,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  soon  this  proposal  will  come 
before  the  House. 

The  world — although  both  large  and 
diverse — grows  smaller  and  smaller  as 
more  countries  realize  that  isolationism 
is  no  longer  a  viable  national  policy.  A 
myriad  of  common  problems  could  be 
solved  by  a  joint  effort  if  Atlantic  imion- 
ism  develops.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  our  country  .loins  with  others  in 
seeking  such  common  solutions. 

Dr.  Peccei's  article  follows: 
[From  Freedom  and  Union  magazine.  May 

1970] 

The  Chasm  Ahead:   An  Urgent  Call  From 

Europe  for  Atlantic  Union — II 

(By   Aurelio    Peccel) 

The  need  to  assert  the  principles  of  priority 
and  Atlantic  interdependence  Is  quite  as 
pressing  for  Europe.  However,  one  should  not 
lose  sight  that  Europe's  primum  vivere  re- 
quirement is  rightly  to  exist  as  Europe.  Like 
Hamlet.  Europe  faces  the  dilemma:  To  be  or 
not  to  be  In  this  respect,  hope  Is  pegged 
mainly  to  the  preservation,  strengthening, 
and  expansion  of  the  1957  Treaty  of  Rome, 
by  which  the  six  signatories  sought  to  end 
their  historical  hostilities  and  rivalries,  and 
established  an  unprecedented  p  rtnershlp 
■xniong  sovereign  states — the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community. 

We  have  seen  that  much  pessimism  pre- 
vails nowadays  about  the  future  of  the  Com- 
munity. Despite  all  misgivings  and  delays,  a 
point  of  no  return  In  Its  evolution  has  now 
b.^en  reached.  And  lamentable  though  the 
present  state  of  European  affairs  Is,  there  Is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  goal,  the  actual  eco- 
nomic and  political  unity  of  the  continent,  is 
after  all  not  as  remote  as  it  may  appear. 
There  Is  a  steady  march  forward  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 

The  catalyst  of  Europe's  unlflcatlon  cannot 
be  other  tlian  the  Community.  Though  Its 
current  membership  is  still  only  six.  and 
.■,ome  of  its  postures  are  .self-centered  and  In- 
w.ird-looking,  it  represents  a  nucleu.s  capable 
of  eventually  attracting  all  other  European 
nations.  There  is  no  alternative  to  it  It  Is  the 
Community  that  embodies  the  Ideal  of  eco- 
nomic integration,  conductive  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  political  unity,  and  It  is  the  Com- 
munity that  may  ha\e  in  the  European  Con- 
tinent a  function  similar  to  what  one  would 
imagine  for  the  Atlantic  community  In  the 
wider  world. 

Of  cDurse.  there  Is  no  basis  to  presume  that 
the  process  of  giving  birth  to  a  continent  by 
amalgamation  and  conviction,  not  conquest 
and  dictatorship.  Is  an  easy  one.  Whatever 
the  desire  and  rationale  of  more  effective 
progres.s.  one  should  not  forget  how  deeply 
Europe  is  implicated  In  history  and  how  its 
unification  U  contrary  to  age-old  traditions, 
memories,  feuds.  Interests,  and  taboos  deeply 
set  in  its  psyche. 

Therefore,  to  achieve  a  stronger  commu- 
nity— this  prerequisite  of  imlflcation  In  Eu- 
rope— the  obvious  strategy  Is  to  rally  all 
elements,  the  active,  dormant,  lukewarm,  or 


still  unconvinced  ones  .In  the  Community  It- 
self and  In  all  the  other  Atlantic  nations, 
including  the  Unitert  Str.tes.  and  induce 
them  to  support  this  Community-centered 
process  as  the  only  method  now  available  of 
building  Europe. 

Everyone  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  price, 
even  a  high  price,  for  this  first  step  toward 
one  Europe  to  be  made.  The  orthodox  "Eu- 
ropelst"  must  accept  that  Europe  will  consol- 
idate Itself  somewhat  erratically,  d  la  carte, 
rather  tlian  assume  at  once  the  majestic  and 
harmonious  shape  conceived  by  its  early  po- 
litical  designer.^.  The  advocates  of  the  quick 
entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  pa- 
tient while  that  momentous  event  is  post- 
poned for  a  few  years  more.  In  the  meantime, 
they  should  aim  at  consolidating  the  present 
Community  of  Six  and  its  external  ties  with 
the  U.K.  and  the  other  Efta  countries.  And 
the  "Atlantlclsts"  of  t'ne  two  shores  must  ab- 
sorb  and  placate  the  sprinkling  of  antl-Amer- 
Icaiilsm  occurring  in  Europe  as  an  inevitable 
byproduct  of  this  belabored  process,  and  ob- 
tain forbearance  and  restraint  In  the  United 
States  in  the  face  of  it. 

However,  even  If  their  high  hopes  and  spir- 
its are  maintained  against  the  difficult  hur- 
dles still  to  come,  there  is  no  way  out  for 
Europeans  but  to  recognize  the  principles  of 
priority  and  Atlantic  Interdependence.  Eu- 
rope's inferior  potential  dramatically  under- 
scores this  Imperative.  It  Is  principally  lu 
this  sense  that  I  said  that  Europe  should 
reject  all  temptations  to  become  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  being 
hypnotized  by  the  United  States'  successes  In 
applied  science  and  advanced  technology  and 
trying  to  ape  and  duplicate  them  without  a 
critical  assessment  of  their  consistence  with 
a  set  of  over-all  European  objectives,  Europe 
must  first  define  these  objectives. 

It  is  again  a  question,  also  in  the  case  of 
Europe,  of  starting  with  the  right  approach. 
Once  Europe  has  decided  what  are  the  goals 
and  priorities  that  best  respond  to  its  genius 
and  needs,  then  It  can  launch  programs  that 
are  feasible  with  Its  human  and  material  re- 
sources. Against  this,  the  objection  may  be 
raised  that  If  a  rational  study  of  national 
objectives  and  priorities  Is  so  difficult  in 
Washington,  the  magnitude  of  this  difficulty 
will  be  much  greater  In  Europe,  where,  be- 
sides at  least  equally  muddled  Issues,  In  the 
absence  of  unified  institutions,  there'  is  still 
a  great  measure  of  nationalistic  tug-of-war 
between  Paris,  Rome,  Bonn.  London,  etc.  But 
this  Is  really  still  more  reason  for  consider- 
ing the  definition  of  priorities  Itself  as  a 
high-priority  question. 

As  to  the  selection  of  European  priorities, 
I  would  for  example,  suggest  that  Informa- 
tion technology  and  its  applications,  a  sec- 
tor where  very  little  coordinated  effort  is 
made,  but  good  results  could  easily  be  ob- 
tained— are  more  important  than  nucleo- 
nics, a  sector  where  the  excellent  qualita- 
tive results  obtained  do  not,  however,  com- 
pensate the  effort  and  money  lavished.  I 
would  also  sugge.st  that  a  sustained  aero- 
space effort  is  Justified  at  this  stage  on!y 
when  directed  towards  developing  directly 
usable  civilian  applications. 

Preferential  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  conservation  and  development  of  Eu- 
rope's cities,  most  of  which  have  been  In  the 
past  high  expressions  of  erstwhile  technol- 
ogy, but  now  must  be  enabled  to  absorb  the 
technology  of  modern  times  rather  than  be 
crushed  by  it.  and  remain  one  of  the  great 
patrimonies  of  mankind.  I  would  enlarge 
this  concept  to  that  of  safeguarding  the 
"quality  of  Europe,"  a  continent  of  high 
and  ancient  civilization,  dense  population, 
and  a  unique  heritage  of  historical,  artlstl:, 
and  sacred  monuments.  This  objective  should 
probably  take  precedence  over  new  ven- 
tures in  oceanography,  and  certainly  should 
be  strenuously  upheld  against,  for  Instance, 
the  temptation  of  competing  in  advanced 
weaponry  with  the  United  States  or  ttie 
Soviet  Union. 
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With  his  usual  expertise,  Christopher  Lay- 
ton  in  the  not  yet  published  book  Europe's 
Advanced  Technology,  outlines  a  tentative 
institutional  framework  for  Europe  with  a 
Directorate  of  Science  and  Technology,  a 
Science  Foundation,  a  Technology  Fund,  and 
several  Management  Agencies.  In  my  own 
view,  much  essential  work  can  also  be  done 
well  before  these  or  other  formal  European 
institutions  are  established. 

Pierre  Plganlol  too  outlines  the  basis  of 
a  unified  science  policy  for  Europe,  and  con- 
siders the  prime  need  to  be  the  creation  of 
a  European  Science  Foundation,  whose  Ini- 
tial task  would  be  to  take  stock  of  existing 
facilities,  means  and  programs,  and  provide 
cross-references  to  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  I  do  not  share  all  the  views  held 
by  these  two  friends  of  mine,  they,  and  a 
growing  number  of  dedicated  Europeans, 
point  out  the  right  direction.  And  It  Is  this 
growing  willingness  to  unite  In  the  face  of 
the  gap  that  may  produce  the  embryo  of 
a  science  policy  even  before  Europe  is  born. 
If  this  prediction  Is  fulfilled,  and  also  an 
Industrial  policy  that  would  be  designed  to 
foster  the  development  of  truly  European 
corporations  Is  eventually  adopted,  great 
headv^ay  will  be  made  toward  all  the  objec- 
tives we  have  Indicated.  These  will  be  two 
raomfntous  breakthroughs,  because  they 
will  cause  tens  of  thousands  of  government 
and  corporate  decision-makers  not  only  In 
Euroi*.  but  also  In  the  United  States,  to  re- 
direct their  minds  and  activities  toward 
longer-term,  wlder-horlzon,  future-oriented 
goals — which  means  that  they  will  Inevitably 
work  for.  and  not  against,  further  European 
unity  and  Atlantic  cooperation.  The  out- 
come will  be  a  new  renaissance,  and  a  gal- 
vanization of  energies  throughout  the  old 
Continent. 

In  the  process.  Europe  will  find  that  it 
cannot  alone  accomplish  all  Its  Immense 
tasks  and  objectives.  For  this  reason,  those 
who  want  to  build  the  new  Europe  should 
always  aim  at  making  It  not  an  autarchic 
continent,  but  an  outward  and  forward  look- 
ing "Europe  plus,"  as  It  Is  sometimes  called, 
projected  onto  the  Atlantic  platform  of  co- 
operation and  mutual  fulfillment. 

In  Europe's  case  the  principle  of  Inter- 
dependence has  become  quite  Imperative  at 
this  stage,  when  European  Industry  Is  deep- 
ly infiltrated  by  American  Investment  or  Is 
dependent  upon  American  patents  and  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  managerial  know- 
how.  Whatever  beliefs  Its  leaders  may  hold 
about  Europe's  goals,  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive for  their  attainment  but  long-range 
cro.ss-fertillzatlon  and  ties  with  America. 

However,  a  weightier  reason  will  become 
apparent  for  Europe  to  combine  with  the 
United  States.  It  Is  that  the  outside  world, 
although  mesmerized  by  American  might 
and  bewitching  technology,  expects  from  Eu- 
rope something  that  Europe  In  self-interest 
cannot  refuse  and  has  the  capacity  to  con- 
ceive, something  which  it  has  the  vocation 
to  offer,  but  not  the  power  to  produce  alone : 
How  to  organize  peace. 

The  United  States  Is  not  considered,  by 
and  large,  to  be  engaged  on  this  path.  Pax 
Americana,  whatever  It  may  be,  and  despite 
Its  merits,  sounds  more  a  catchword  than  a 
convincing  way  of  spreading  peace  across 
the  planet.  In  world  public  opinion,  the 
tJnlted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  too  busy  watching  each  other  and 
responding  to  mutual  threat  by  arming  to 
the  teeth  and  dragging  others  in  their  wake. 
and  In  particular  the  United  States  has  con- 
sidered herself  too  powerful  to  be  Interested 
In  making  the  supreme  effort  necessary  to 
create  the  conditions,  and  undertake  the 
organization,  of  a  stable  peace  situation  over 
the  world.  Conversely,  the  credlbUlty  of  Eu- 
rope, in  my  opinion,  Is  not  by  and  large 
questioned  In  this  respect — notwithstanding 
some  militarist  regurgitation,  here  and  there. 
Therefore,  a  united   and  respected  Europe 
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may  bring  Into  the  Atlantic  community  this 
invaluable  new  component.  And  this  role  of 
Europe  will  be  a  determinant  In  the  defini- 
tion of  its  own  and  Atlantic  objectives. 

Europeans  must  not  shirk  facing  these 
realities  and  new  responsibilities  for  another, 
overriding  reason.  The  sooner  they  realize 
that  closer  complementation  with  the  United 
States  is  inescapable,  the  sooner  they  will 
discover  that  In  the  quid  pro  quo  game  with 
the  Americans  they  still  hold  unexplolted 
cards.  After  all.  In  advanced  societies — and 
I  would  say  this  particularly  of  modern 
American  society — people  are  becoming  more 
sophisticated  and  strive  for  a  higher  quality 
of  life.  In  lt«  Interplay  with  America,  Eu- 
rope Is  especially  capable  of  making  original 
contributions  toward  this  end.  Traits  of  Its 
multiple  civilization — aesthetic,  ethic,  spir- 
itual, philosophical,  and  generally  human- 
istic— will  bend  with  the  present  triumphant 
techno-scientlfic  mainstream,  pouring  out 
mainly  from  Its  great  fountalnhead  In  Amer- 
ica. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  perspective  of  a  con- 
tinuum of  European-American  cooperation 
ajid  Interdependence,  leading  to  some  form 
of  stricter  union  of  the  two  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, gains  acceptability,  then  many  serious 
problems — from  the  brain  drain  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments — will  look  less  serious  even 
before  being  diluted  in  a  wider  area  when  the 
Atlantic  institutions  are  In  place;  at  any  rate, 
their  inconvenience  will  become  much  more 
bearable. 

In  this  perspective  of  an  Atlantic  com- 
munity, federation  or  commonwealth,  what- 
ever this  closer  European-American  nexus 
will  eventually  come  to  be  In  the  next  dec- 
ades, asymmetry  across  the  Atlantic  and  the 
disparities  among  Its  component  peoples  will 
not  matter  very  much — in  technological 
achievements.  In  productivity,  techno-struc- 
ture,  institutions,  and  even  ways  of  life. 

Indeed,  amslderable  degrees  of  diversifica- 
tion among  them  may  he  considered  a 
healthy  feature  of  the  mass  society  we  are 
going  to  have,  as  they  will  enrich  it  with 
multiple  experiences  and  foster  the  research 
of  alternative  solutions.  Thus  they  will  per- 
mit it  to  grow  more  versatile  and  creative, 
and  offer  a  more  Interesting  spectrum  of  op- 
portunities to  Its  people,  and  enhance  the 
intercourse  and  mobility  of  their  talent,  en- 
trepreneurshlp  and  capital  all  over  the  At- 
lantic area. 

Only  by  purposeful  research,  study,  and 
implementation  of  the  tenets  of  priority  and 
Interdependence,  coordlnately  by  America 
and  Europye,  can  the  technological  gap  and 
Its  consequences  be  overcome.  This  is  indeed 
the  strategy  that  will  automatically.  I  would 
say  naturally,  stop  the  two  continents  from 
drifting  apart. 

With  this  approach  and  this  change  of  di- 
rection In  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs, 
Europeans  and  Americans  will  then  be  able 
to  devote  much  more  attention  to  the  out- 
side world,  from  which  the  future  threats 
and  challenges  will  come. 

the  principle  of  leadership 

These  observations  bring  us  to  the  third 
principle  beside  those  of  priority  and  Inter- 
dependence: that  of  leadership.  If  only  this 
principle  were  understood,  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe  would  promptly  set  aside 
their  other  differences  and  devote  more 
energy  to  bridging  the  technological  and 
other  gaps  that  hinder  the  exercise  of  leader- 
ship. 

To  understand  the  full  Import  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Atlantic  split  In  the  years 
to  come,  we  must  envisage  the  Atlantic  plat- 
form as  the  very  middle  of  the  great  stage 
rocked  by  the  forces  of  the  contemporary 
world.  For  the  Atlantic  platform  is  indeed 
the  epicenter  of  movement  In  today's  world 
system.  In  other  epochs  the  center  was  in 
the  heartlands  of  Asia  or  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  there,  by  foot,  horse,  or  sail,  trade 
and  crafts  moved  and  invasions  started,  and 
by  word  of  mouth  and  by  script,  the  wall  of 
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the  powerful  and  the  faith  and  ideas  of  the 
sage  Irradiated,  and  In  time,  conquered  the 
known  world. 

In  our  own  era.  when  time  and  distance 
no  longer  cushion  the  Impact  of  change,  what 
happens  in  the  world  largely  depends  on 
events  occurring,  decisions  taken,  or  signals 
called  In  the  central  Atlantic  area  Trade  and 
traffic,  technology  and  information,  curren- 
cies and  values,  arms  and  fashion,  hope  and 
delusion,  boom  and  slump:  All  in  great  meae- 
ure  originate  from,  head  toward,  or  are  con- 
trolled by,  the  Atlantic  nations.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  fate  of  the  whole  world  hinges 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  policy  and  action  of 
the  Atlantic  nations.  In  turn,  the  United 
States  and  Europe  are  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  Isolate  themselves  from  either  friend  or 
foe.  It  Is  these  new  situations  that  have  al- 
together changed  their  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  have  thrown  at  them 
an  extremely  demanding  burden  of  leader- 
ship. 

In  a  world  system  characterized  by  uncon- 
trolled growth  and  Imbalance,  the  Atlantic 
nations  not  only  ought  to  realize  that  they 
cannot  possibly  discharge  these  new  heavy 
responsibilities  if  they  are  not  united,  but 
they  must  be  well  and  quickly  convinced  that 
they  cannot  renounce  this  role  of  leadership 
even  If  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Three  principal  circumstances  in  my  opin- 
ion oblige  them  to  accept  this  role'  First. 
their  own  Interests  are  basically  affected  by 
what  happens  In  the  outside  world.  There- 
fore, they  cannot  possibly  sit  back  aloof,  but 
are  forced  to  step  forward  and  take  a  good 
hand  in  controlling  and  directing  what  hap- 
pens elsewhere  on  our  planet.  Second,  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world  who  are 
friendly  to  them  are,  at  the  same  time,  weak 
in  the  contemporary  world.  The  need  for  help 
of  these  less  advanced  friendly  nations  will 
probably  grow,  not  diminish,  as  tlieir  econ- 
omies and  institutions  become  more  com- 
plex and  Interpenetrated  with  the  stronger 
and  more  sophisticated  ones.  Third,  if  the 
Atlantic  nations  demonstrate  that  they  pos- 
sess true  qualities  of  world  leadership  in  this 
difficult  time,  they  can  progressively  win  over 
the  nations  that  are  less  friendly,  end  even- 
tually even  those  presently  openly  antago- 
nistic. 

Now,  what  are  the  Indications  that  the  At- 
lantic peoples  will  be  able  to  understand  and 
resolve  the  problems  they  have  to  face — and 
actually  exert  leadership? 

Again,  I  have  no  assured  answer.  But  this 
book,  I  hope,  may  serve  to  clarify  some  of  the 
Issues,  and  contribute  to  building  up  the 
resolve  to  meet  them.  As  the  reader  proceeds 
to  Parts  II  and  in,  he  will  see  that  the  na- 
ture tind  proportions  of  the  problems  that 
are  thrown  at  the  Atlantic  nations  and  the 
world  are  discussed  at  some  length,  and  the 
general  framework  required  to  reach  valid 
solutions  outlined.  Here  are  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks  to  show  some  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  task  ahead. 

Since  World  War  II  the  advanced  nations 
have  found  ways  of  largely  governing  the 
politico-economic  stability  and  growth  of 
their  own  individual  systems  They  h:i\e 
achieved  this  by  means  of  complex  mecha- 
nisms and  policies,  conceived  empirically 
rather  than  doctrinally.  which  combine  mar- 
ket automatism  with  government  planning 
and  control — plus  a  modicum  cf  Interna- 
tional solidarity  when  need  Is  matched  by 
goodwill  Because  of  the  imperatives  created 
by  the  onrush  of  technology,  their  govern- 
ments and  corporations  have  grown  in  sta- 
ture— both  in  dlmen.slons  and  functions — 
their  ."spheres  of  action  overlapping  with  each 
other. 

Government  and  business  have  Joined  to- 
gether, with  the  participation  sometimes  of 
the  academla  and  the  unions,  in  developins 
new  forms  of  organir.ation  a:id  management 
of  such  elements  as  the  economy,  market 
demand,  output,  wages,  prices,  R  and  D,  and 
up  to  a  certain  point  higher  education.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  an  Inter- 
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weaving  of  corporate  and  state  decision  cen- 
ters, executl'.e  agencies,  planning  boards, 
think  tanks  and  their  operative  dependen- 
cies. ThLs  new  form  of  governmental-pro- 
ductlve-linancial-sclentlfic  establishment 
more  or  less  represents  what  is  now  being 
called  a  modern  nation's  "techno-structure." 

Here  Is  the  secret  of  power  and  efficiency 
of  the  advanced  nations  and  the  fundamen- 
tal and  cumulative  difference  between  them 
and  the  countries  below  the  take-off  point. 
There  mechanisms  and  procedures  and  the 
entire  techno-structunil  buildup  are  con- 
tinuously evolving  to  adjust  to  changing 
conditions.  Until  recently  we  were  proud  of 
our  techno-structure,  even  if  we  somehow 
resented  that  what  was  once  called  the  "in- 
visible hand"  regulating  our  marketplace 
and  economy  was  now  superseded  by  a  mor-j 
exacting  power  which  took  hold  of  most 
reins  In  the  nation  and  society.  However, 
we  had  the  certainty  that  nothing  better 
had  ever  been  conceived. 

Now,  our  advanced  nations  are  in  the  ynp 
of  a  crisis  whose  origin  and  conbeo.uences 
are  deeper  than  those  of  an  economic  reces- 
sion, though  a  recession  may  be  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  It  will  manifest  liself. 

Consequently,  we  are  assailed  by  a  new 
kind  of  doubt  and  are  inclined  to  question 
whether  our  techniques  and  our  mecha- 
nisms and  our  entire  art  of  governing  our- 
selves cm  actually  keep  pace  with  the  high- 
speed and  bewildering  transformations  hap- 
pening in  our  modem  industrial  societies.  A 
symptom  of  some  malfunctioning  in  our  sys- 
tem as  It  operates  at  increased  pressure  is  the 
technological  gap  itself,  it  is  similar  to  what 
happens  with  complex  mechanisms,  when  a 
minor  flaw,  tolerable  in  Itself,  may  provoke 
major  disarrangements,  necessitating  a  com- 
plex revision  and  overhaul  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. 

Other  sisns  also  Indicate  that  our  mecha- 
nism does  not  function  well  and  is  far  from 
being  under  firm  control.  I  have  already  In- 
dicated some  malfunctioning  of  a  social  and 
political  nature.  There  are  examples  also  in 
fields  related  to  the  economy: 

The  difficult  negotiations  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  to  liberalize  trade,  and  subsequent 
wave  of  protectionism  that  threatened  and 
partially  succeeded  in  offsetting  the  results 
obtained  in  the  round; 

The  difficulty  of  reaching  and  now  Imple- 
menting the  Rio  de  Janeiro  agreement, 
aimed  at  Increasing  international  liquidity 
by  means  of  new  reserve  instruments; 

The  unsuccessful  defense  of  the  British 
pound,  and  its  devaluation; 

The  chronic  difficulties  of  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments,  then  the  run  on  gold 
and  Its  uncertain  final  outcome; 

The~hlstorlc  step  of  the  United  States 
away  from  international  liberalism  as  rep- 
resented by  her  Imposition  of  curbs  on 
capital  exports,  and  the  other  proposed 
measures,  which  were  once  the  necessities  of 
the  weaker  economies,  not  the  prerogative 
of  the  greatest  world  power — the  list  could 
continue. 

Even  If,  for  a  moment,  we  escape  the  air 
of  crisis  hanging  over  the  strong  nations 
of  the  world,  the  need  for  leadership  re- 
mains dominant.  It  is  appropriate  to  quote 
here  a  statement,  which  Invites  reflection 
made  by  Hasan  Ozbekhan,  the  noted  mathe- 
matician and  economist,  in  a  recent  paper 
for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology: "When  our  situation  Is  viewed  In  Its 
current  Immediacy,  Its  most  striking  aspect 
Is  complexity.  When  we  try  to  imagine  It  In 
terms  of  the  future  what  strikes  us  most  are 
the  uncertainties  It  unfolds  in  the  mind. 
Thus  we  stand,  perhaps  more  conscious  and 
knowing  than  ever  before,  In  the  grip  of 
present  worldwide  complexities  and  future 
uncertainties  trying  to  deflne  those  modes 
of  action  that  will  best  order  the  one  and 
reduce  the  other." 

If  this  Is  the  predicament  of  the  advanced 
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Western  nations,  the  reader  may  well 
imagine,  then,  what  under  these  prevailing 
conditions  is  the  situation  of  the  other  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  the  world  system — how 
fragile  and  defenseless  today,  and  how  hope- 
less tomorrow.  Never  forget  that  they  are  the 
great  majority,  and  that — leaving  aside  for 
one  moment  the  communist  countries — they 
gravitate  in  one  way  or  another  toward  the 
Atlantic  platform,  even  though  they  belong 
to  geopolitical  areas  and  probably  al.so  socio- 
political systems  different  from  ours.  Their 
development  record  during  the  1950's  and 
the  1960's  Is  not  altogether  negative,  but  it 
Is  by  no  means  encouraging. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  that  this 
passably  acceptable  past  experience  Is  likely 
to  repeat  Itself  in  the  I970's.  In  the  years  to 
come  their  condition  and  the  over-all  condi- 
tion of  the  world  will  be  .substantially  worse, 
the  struggle  for  life  harsher,  the  expectations 
of  people  higher,  the  Impact  of  technology 
even  more  brutal,  and  the  capacity  of  these 
nations  to  move  ahead  far  below  require- 
ments. 

These  nations  will  need  and  request  a  great 
deal  more  permanent  or  long-haul  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance,  which  can  be 
offered  only  by  the  Industrialized  world. 
They  will  also  require  as  well  .some  kind  of 
long-term  planning  supjxirt  and  gul'.lance  to 
set  their  course  in  the  right  direction.  Only 
the  Atlantic  nations  as  a  bloc  can  give  them 
this  combination  of  leadership  and  aid.  and 
they  ought  to  remain  ready  to  provide  It. 
Should  they  fall,  several  of  the  needy  na.- 
tlons,  which  are  already  In  danger  of  break- 
ing down  now,  will  drift  toward  chaos  and 
anarchy,  thus  further  disrupting  the  entire 
International  system. 

Where,  then  do  we  stand?  The  world  Is  at 
a  crossroads,  and  so  are  the  Atlantic  nations. 

The  revolution  of  our  time  Is  gaining  mo- 
mentum, and  the  signs  indicate  that  during 
the  next  decade  It  will  gather  speed  and  force. 
It  Is  up  to  the  Atlantic  peoples,  and  only  to 
them,  to  unite  and  take  the  lead  In  an  un- 
precedented movement  to  face  the  future. 
Their  leadership  In  thinking,  in  devising  new 
approaches,  and  In  action  Is  Indispensable 
for  the  world  to  solve  Its  problems. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  man, 
many  of  the  major  problems  have  become 
truly  global  and  represent  a  challenge  and 
a  threat  to  the  whole  of  humanity. 
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The  Reason:  The  reason  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  word — selfishness.  There  Is  today 
Indication  that  even  well  ordered  persons 
think  In  terms  of  "What  do  I  get?"  rather 
than  "What  can  I  give  in  order  to  make  this 
a  better  world?"  (not  necessarily  money,  but 
service) . 

What  can  we  do  about  It:  In  order  to  de- 
cide this,  we  must  first  consider  what  at- 
tempts have  been  made  In  the  past  in  the 
hope  of  attaining  lasting  peace.  We  remem- 
ber first  the  League  of  Nations  which  failed. 
Now  we  have  the  "United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion" a  debating  society.  The  "stuffed  shirts" 
at  the  head  of  some  centralized  Church  Or- 
ganizations say  "we  want  peace"  but  what 
are  they  doing  beside  unjustly  criticizing  our 
beloved  President  for  making  a  very  hard 
decision,  and  Just,  about  the  Cambodia  situa- 
tion. Legislators  In  all  nations  have  passed 
all  kinds  of  acts  In  the  hope  of  forcing  people 
to  be  law  abiding  citizens. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  all  of  the  fore- 
going, however  well  intended,  has  been  a 
mere  temporary  makeshift  device. 

Nothing  of  a  lasting  nature  will  ever  take 
place  until  you  and  I  and  everyone  persuade 
people  throughout  the  world  to  follow  the 
principles  expounded  In  the  teachings  of  the 
"Prince  of  Peace"  (Jesus  Christ).  If  your 
religious  belief  is  of  a  different  order  I'm  sure 
it  comprehends  the  practice  of  unselfishness 

A  good  start  in  the  U.S.  will  be  to  reinstate 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  and  to  get  rid  of  any  teacher  or 
other  educational  representative  if  we  can 
prove  that  he  is  a  Communist  sympathizer. 

To  sum  up — the  solution  to  Lasting  Peace 
13  tmselfishness  and  love  of  Gcd  and  his  com- 
mandments throughout  the  World. 

There  Is  no  other  way.  Unless  every  nation 
follows  along  these  lines  each  will  disinte- 
grate In  time.  When?  I  do  not  know. 

Let's  all  start  doing  something  decisive  to- 
day— don't  wait  till  tomorrow,  you  may  be 
dead  by  then. 

David  J.  Hofer, 
A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
.vears  I  have  received  informed  and  in- 
teresting letters  from  a  gentleman  in  my 
district,  Mr.  David  J.  Hofer  of  Garden 
City,  N.Y. 

Recently  he  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  Mm  and  published  in 
the  Nassau  Illustrated  News — Nassau 
County— on  June  2,  1970.  In  this  letter 
Mr.  Hofer,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  sets  forth  his  program  for  a  last- 
ing peace. 

He  has  asked  me  to  include  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  read  it  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
L.1STING  Peace 

Letter  to  the  Editors  : 

Never  in  my  recollection  has  there  been 
so  much  tumult  within  and  outside  our  na- 
tion, the  United  States  of  America,  as  In  this 
present  day  and  age. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  It  all  and  what  can 
we  as  Individuals  do  about  It? 


BROTHER    SHOOTING    SISTER    ON 
ORDERS— IT    COULD    HAPPEN 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
think  of  the  Civil  War,  one  of  the  most 
poignant  images  is  that  of  one  brother 
in  gray  and  another  in  blue  fighting  to 
the  death.  But  the  tension  between  the 
generations — and  the  regrettable  eager- 
ness of  some  public  officeholders  to  capi- 
talize on  it — has  created  the  possibility 
that  this  situation  could  face  us  to- 
morrow. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  who  has  a  daughter  at 
Berkeley  and  a  son  in  the  California  Na- 
tional Guard.  She  says : 

Deab  Sm:  I  have  nightmares.  My  son  Is  In 

the  National  Guard  and  my  daughter  Is  a 

student  at  Berkeley.  I  am  haunted  by  the 

thought  that  Jerry  could  be  ordered  to  shoot 

his  sister.  For  the  first  time  in  my  50  years. 

I'm  afraid  of  my  government.  Each  day  brings 

more  rabid  hate   statements  from  men  of 

supposed  authority.  This  Is  horror  that  will 

lead  to  civil  war. 

LtTcn-E  E.  Cask. 

Let  us  hope  Mrs.  Case  is  wrong.  But 
as  I  listen  to  the  statements  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  see  little 
reason  for  confidence. 


July  17y  1970 

WHAT  IS  RIGHT    ABOUT  AMERICA 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  rather 
than  criticizing  and  tearing  down  our 
country,  we  should  be  spending  more 
time  standing  up  for  and  speaking  about 
what  is  right  about  America.  I  am  one 
of  the  majority  of  Americans  who  still 
believes  in  the  American  promise  that 
Thomas  Wolfe  talked  about: 

To  every  man  his  chance 

To  every  man  regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shin- 
ing, golden  opportunity 

To  every  man  the  right  to  be  himself  and  to 
become  whatever  his  manhood  and  his 
vision  can  combine  to  make  him 

This  seeker,  is  the  promise  of  America 

You  really  do  not  have  to  look  far  for 
examples  of  this  promise.  The  oppor- 
tunity that  makes  careers  such  as  H. 
Ross  Perot's  possible  is  one  of  them, 
obviously.  Recently,  Mr.  Perot  was  asked 
to  write  on  the  theme  of  "Whafs  Right 
With  America,"  for  the  Nation's  Busi- 
ness magazine.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  article  he 
wrote: 

Wh.\t's  Right  With  America 
(By  H.  Ross  Perot) 

In  spite  of  the  cacophonous  criticism  of 
the  "system"  these  days,  you  don't  really 
have  to  look  for  examples  of  what's  right 
with  America.  The  opportunity  that  makes 
careers  such  as  H.  Ross  Perot's  possible  Is 
one  of  them,  obviously. 

A  Texarkana,  Tex.,  cotton  broker's  son 
whose  first  experience  as  a  businessman  In- 
volved breaking  horses  at  $1  a  head  (at  age 
seven),  Ross  Perot  founded  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  In  Dallas  with  $1,000  of  his 
savings  In  1962.  EDS  profits  have  doubled 
every  year  since  then,  and  his  net  worth 
today  (he's  Just  turned  40)  is  In  the  many 
millions,  even  after  a  stock  price  nose  dive. 

Mr.  Perot,  an  energetic,  articulate  philan- 
thropist who  preaches  that  more  Americans 
must  become  Involved  in  public  affairs,  has 
been  particularly  concerned  about  freeing, 
or  at  least  helping,  U.S.  prisoners  In  North 
Viet  Nam.  At  one  point  he  offered.  In  vain, 
to  ransom  them.  At  Christmastime  he  tried 
to  bring  supplies  to  them,  but  got  no  closer 
than  Laos.  To  show  slncerety,  at  Eastertlme 
he  vlsted  POW  camps  In  South  Viet  Ntun  and 
tried  to  pass  on  to  Hanoi  Information  about 
the  well-being  of  Its  captured  men.  He  was 
rebuffed  again,  but  he's  still  trying  to  help 
our  POW's. 

When  Nation's  Bttsiness  asked  Mr.  Perot 
to  write  for  It  on  the  theme  headlined  here, 
he  took  pencil  In  band  while  on  a  business 
trip,  and  produced  this  article. 

The  greatest  thing  about  America  Is  that 
its  people  are  free. 

The  concept  of  freedom  has  a  new,  special 
meaning  for  me,  after  having  visited  refugee 
camps  In  Laos.  Like  most  Americans,  I  Just 
assumed  freedom  was  my  birthright  and  did 
not  think  much  about  It  until  I  talked  with 
the  refugees  In  Laos  and  saw  the  awful  sacrl- 
flces  these  primitive.  Illiterate,  tribal  people 
were  willing  to  make  to  be  free— to  protect 
their  families  and  keep  them  together. 

I  asked  every  refugee  I  talked  with,  "'Why 
did  you  flee  the  North  Vietnamese?"  I  had 
read  that  the  refugees  were  fieelng  the  bomb- 
ing. 1  was  unable  to  find  a  single  refugee 
who  was  doing  so. 

The  refugees  In  Laoa  flee  the  North  Viet- 
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namese  to  keep  them  from  impressing  the 
boys  and  men  as  slaves  to  carry  goods  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  They  fiee  to  keep 
them  from  sending  the  girls  and  women  to 
North  Viet  Nam  Into  other  forms  of  slavery. 
Freedom  assumes  a  new  dimension  when  you 
learn  of  the  absolute  brutality  of  North  Viet 
Nam  in  dealing  with  these  people. 

The  next  time  you  read  about  the  North 
Vietnamese  taking  another  village  in  Laos 
or  pursuing  refugee  groups  through  the 
Jungles,  realize  that  they  are  simply  cap- 
turing slaves.  As  you  sit  comfortably  in  your 
home,  surrounded  by  your  family,  try  to  pic- 
ture yourself  and  your  family  fleeing  through 
dense  Jungle,  trying  to  run  ahead  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  knowing  that  If  you  are 
overtaken  your  family  will  be  broken  up,  put 
into  bondage  and  lost. 

That  does  not  happen  in  America,  but  it  Is 
happening  every  day  throughout  the  world 
In  cultures  where  human  life  is  subjugated  to 
national  goals. 

The  American  society's  concept  of  con- 
cern for  others  is  another  thing  that  Is  right 
about  America. 

THE    BEAt7TIFUL    AMERICANS 

One  of  my  finest  experiences  has  been 
meeting  the  "Beautiful  Americans"  scattered 
all  over  the  world  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  helping  people  less  fortunate  than  we 
are. 

Some  of  these  people  are  missionaries  in 
the  classic  sense.  Others  are  carrying  out  mis- 
sions of  medicine,  education,  agriculture  and 
construction.  Just  to  name  a  few.  I  wish  every 
American  could  get  to  know  these  people  as 
I  have,  and  could  actually  watch  them  work- 
ing to  help  others.  What  other  society  has 
ever  produced  selfless  people  in  such  great 
numbers? 

What  other  government  or  culture  wovild 
want  to — or  could — produce  men  willing  to 
fly,  day  after  day.  Into  North  Vietnamese 
antiaircraft  fire,  to  drop  rice — not  bombs — to 
Laotians  fleeing  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Only  America  produces  men  like  that. 
These  pilots  who  risk  their  lives  daily  to 
bring  food  to  helpless  people  are  mission- 
aries of  the  air,  willing  to  face  death  to  keep 
life  and  freedom  alive  among  people  who  can 
offer  them  nothing  in  return. 

What  other  nation  In  the  history  of  man 
has  produced  men  willing  to  fly  through 
North  Vietnamese  gunfire,  land  on  dirt 
strips  and  absorb  gunfire  while  on  the 
ground,  to  pick  up  planeloads  of  Laotian 
refugees  about  to  be  captured  by  North  Viet 
Nam — to  rescue  them  from  slavery?  This  is 
happening  every  day  In  Laos. 

Cynics  might  ask,  "What  Is  In  It  for  us?" 
The  answer — nothing  but  preserving  the 
lives  and  freedom  of  a  very  primitive  people. 
Our  country  produces  men  and  women  who 
vrtll  risk  and  give  their  lives  to  help  others. 
What  other  nation  can  claim  that? 

When  my  group  went  to  Southeast  Asia 
In  an  effort  to  aid  American  prisoners  In 
North  Viet  Nam,  the  most  difficult  thing  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  understand  In  deal- 
ing with  us  was  that  any  private  citizen 
could  be  free  to  do  the  things  we  were  do- 
ing. Having  the  freedom  to  do  such  things 
was  far  more  Impressive  to  them  than  hav- 
ing the  economic  resources. 

The  paramount  importance  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, the  uniqueness  and  preclousness  of 
each  life  In  our  country.  Is  a  great  American 
strength.  The  North  Vietnamese  just  cannot 
understand  why  anyone,  particularly  a  cap- 
italist, would  be  concerned  about  "Just  1.500 
men" — a  phrase  they  use  repeatedly  when 
referring  to  the  prisoners.  I  have  tried  to 
convince  them  that.  In  our  country,  the  en- 
tire nation  can  become  concerned  over  one 
person  In  need. 

They  Just  cannot  accept  this,  because  In 
North  Viet  Nam  jjeople  are  merely  Instru- 
ments to  further  national  policy.  The  indi- 
vidual is  subordinated  to  the  national  goals 
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of  North  Viet  Nam — he  Is  a  tool  to  be  used 
by  the  state. 

The  North  Vietnamese  see  our  country  as 
"inherently  weak."  because  the  people  select 
the  leaders,  and  the  leaders  are  the  servants, 
not  the  masters,  of  the  people.  North  Viet 
Nam  feels  that  having  the  people  determine 
the  future  is  a  great  weakness.  I  feel  that 
this  Is  one  of  our  greatest  strengths. 

It  Is  great  to  live  In  a  country  where  the 
government  can  be  changed  by  Its  people  to 
adapt  to  changing  conditions.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  North  Vietnamese,  or  any  other 
closed  society,  even  to  comprehend  that 
concept. 

Speaking  of  closed  societies,  after  having 
seen  them,  I  have  an  even  deeper  apprecia- 
tion for  our  open  society.  The  North  Viet- 
namese do  not  understand  the  concept  of 
public  opinion,  since  there  is  no  public 
opinion  In  North  Viet  Nam — only  the  official 
position.  Dissent  Is  not  tolerated.  There  are 
no  demonstrations  In  North  V'let  Nam. 

An  exchange  of  differing  views,  and  re- 
spect for  another's  position  on  an  issue,  are 
basic  to  our  society.  I  waa  amazed  to  learn 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  could  not  argue. 
They  would  take  the  official  position  but  be- 
come Ineffective  when  asked,  "What  is  your 
reasoning  behind  this  position?"  There  was 
no  reasoning.  It  was  policy — not  to  be  ques- 
tioned or  debat-ed.  Just  carried  out.  Contrast 
that  to  our  society. 

PRACTICAL  DREAMERS 

It  is  great  to  bring  up  a  family  In  u  nation 
where  each  person  decides  what  type  of 
work  he  will  do,  where  he  will  live  and  what 
his  goals  are.  In  our  country,  one  person 
can  move  mountains.  We  have  a  nation  that 
provides  a  climate  that  produces  practical 
dreamers — men  and  women  who  have  great 
dreams  and  the  desires,  discipline,  capacity 
and  freedom  to  make  these  dreams 
materialize 

Compare  that  to  societies  that  are  indoc- 
trinating children  inste.id  of  fducjting  them. 
The  children  are  trained  to  be  loyal  to  the 
state— not  the  family.  The  child's  life  Is 
planned  for  him  by  the  state.  The  child 
may  want  to  be  a  compcser,  but  the  state 
needs  scientists,  so  he  becomes  a  scientist. 

This  Is  a  more  subtle  form  of  slavery  than 
that  Imposed  on  the  Laotians,  but  neverthe- 
less. It  Is  slavery. 

Take  a  minute;  think  about  your  children. 
Would  you  want  some  bureaucrat,  armed 
with  aptitude  tests  and  national  manpower 
quotas,  determining  your  child's  fate?  That 
Is  another  thing  that  Is  right  with  America. 

You  have  probably  noticed  I  have  not 
mentioned  that  we  provide  our  people  ■with 
a  standard  of  living  that  is  unique  In  the 
world,  and  In  the  history  of  man.  I  have  not 
pointed  out  that  persons  living  In  poverty  In 
this  country  would  be  upper-middle-class  In 
most  of  the  world.  I  have  not  boasted  about 
our  highways,  schools,  medicine,  industry 
and  technological,  prowess. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  re.al  Ameri- 
can Dream,  the  one  the  Pilgrims  had — the 
dream  of  freedom. 

TRUE     RICHES 

Wlien  we  boast  that  America  Is  the  rich- 
est nation  on  earth,  we  should  only  be  boast- 
ing of  our  true  riches — our  freedom,  our 
people  and  our  concern  for  others. 

In  this  article,  I  have  limited  my  examples 
to  personal  expyertences  of  recent  months.  If 
I  were  to  Include  all  the  pertinent  examples 
from  Just  my  personal  experiences,  this  arti- 
cle would  become  an  encyclof>edla.  The 
neighbors,  friends,  teachers,  children's  or- 
ganization leaders,  Sunday  school  teachers, 
businessmen,  p>olicemen,  firemen,  military 
and  religious  leaders  and  elected  officials  who 
touch  our  lives  and  build  our  nation  are  In- 
tertwined In  a  magnificent  web  that  repre- 
sents the  strongest  society  ever  devised  by 
man.  It  Is  bound  togegther  with  powerful 
glue — concern  for  one  another  and  a  dedlca- 
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tlon  to  building  an  even  better  nation  and 
world. 

I  would  like  to  describe  my  own  American 
Dream  to  you.  I  dream  of  an  America  thai 
has  a  strong  family  unit  and  deep  religious 
conviction  in  each  home.  I  dream  of  an 
America  made  up  of  families  who  have  a 
great  sense  of  destiny  for  their  nation,  and  a 
deep,  unabashed  love  for  it.  I  dream  of  these 
families  developing  great  men  and  women. 
who  will  have  the  wisdom  to  manage  our 
vast  resources  and  technology,  and  direct 
them  toward  the  best  Interests  of  our  nation 
and  the  world. 

These  families  will  produce  leaders  who  are 
honest,  intelligent,  disciplined  and  concerned 
enough  to  melt  away  the  problems  facing  us 
today.  They  will  keep  us  free. 

I  Dlan  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  as  a 
private  citizen  and  a  practical  dreamer,  work- 
ing toVna^e  that  dream  materialize.  Only  in 
Amerlc5«could  a  private  citizen  have  such  a 
dream,  and  the  freedom  to  direct  his  energies 
toward  It. 

EACH    GENERATION'S    CHALLENGE 

The  challenge  for  each  generation  Is  to 
preserve  and  enhance  our  great  freedoms, 
passing  them  on  to  the  next  generation, 
stronger  and  better,  never  forgetting  that 
they  are  precious  and  fragile,  and  require 
continuing  care  by  each  of  us. 

This  article  Is  a  love  story — the  story  of 

«e  man's  deep  love  for  his  country,  and  his 
earns  for  its  future.  I  hope  you  share  my 
dreams  for  this  great  country. 

The  key  to  our  future  is  for  millions  of 
private  citizens,  like  you  and  me,  to  start 
once  again  to  act  like  proud  part  owners  of 
our  country. 

We  will  not  always  agree,  and  that  is  not 
important.  We  will  be  Involved  In  doing 
ever^-thing  we  can  to  see  that  the  things  we 
feel  need  to  be  done  are  done.  We  can  be  the 
generation  that  made  the  real  American 
Dream  come  true.  We  can  deliver  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  to  our  people — to  our 
children. 

Let's  stop  talking,  accusing  and  fretting. 
Let's  get  to  work! 
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A  SENSIBLE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 


July  17,  1970 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   CLIFFORD 
DA\TS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
SpeaV:er,  I  am  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Clifford  Davis 
of  Tennessee,  who,  for  24  years,  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  knew  Cliff  Davis  for  most 
of  thase  years,  having  first  served  with 
him  on  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  when  I  came  here  in  the  78th 
Congress.  Enuring  World  War  II  and  in 
November  and  December  of  1944,  with 
other  members  of  that  committee,  we  . 
visited  the  Western  and  Italian  Fronts  in 
Europe  and  formed  on  that  trip  a  close 
and  lasting  friendship.  Cliff  Davis  spent 
most  of  his  adult  life  in  public  service, 
first  as  a  city  judge  in  Memphis  and  then 
as  vice  mayor  and  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic safety.  He  was  a  hard  working  and 
devoted  man  and  a  friend  to  many  of 
us  here.  To  his  wife,  Carrie,  his  family, 
and  his  many  friends  I  express  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
many  campus  disruptions  which  have 
plagued  the  Nation  in  recent  years  it  is 
not  unusual  to  read  of  members  of  facul- 
ties working  right  along  with  students 
engaged  la  illegal  activities.  The  State  of 
California  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
hiring  of  future  teachers  who  as  students 
had  been  arrested  in  connection  with 
campus  disruptions.  The  committee  of 
credentials  of  the  California  Department 
of  Education  is  the  body  which  screens 
applications  and  weeds  out  proven  trou- 
blemakers. This  precautionary  policy 
should  in  the  future  be  a  source  of  re- 
assurance to  parents  wiiose  children  were 
not  intended  by  them  to  be  the  target  of 
radical  philosopliies  and  activities  served 
up  by  persuasive,  accredited  teachers. 
The  next  step,  of  course,  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  characters  with  tenure  who  are 
presently  infecting  impressionable  minds 
in  the  classroom. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  July  16 
carried  an  article  reporting  on  this  sen- 
sible and  much  needed  policy,  and  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Activists'  Records  Bar  FACtJLTY  Jobs  to 
Some  Seniors 
(By  Noel  Greenwood) 

Los  Angeles. — An  increasing  number  of 
college  graduates  face  being  barred  from 
teaching  in  California  because  of  their  ar- 
rests In  connection  with  campus  disruptions 
while  they  were  still  students. 

"How  many  we've  got  going  right  now  I 
don't  know,"  H.  Richard  Shlpp  said.  "But  I 
think  the  committee  is  taking  a  harder  line 
on  any  acts  that  Involve  violence  on  cam- 
pus." 

The  committee  Shipp  refers  to  Is  the  Com- 
mittee of  Credentials,  an  arm  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Education.  It  screens 
prospective  teachers,  and  Shlpp  is  Its  execu- 
tive secretary. 

The  committee  Is  not  bound  by  court  ac- 
tion that  cleared  a  student  of  a  charge 
against  him. 

Instead,  it  makes  Its  own  investigation  of 
the  Incident.  If  it  Is  displeased  by  what  It 
finds,  the  credentials  are  denied. 

"There  are  many  other  kinds  of  Incidents 
which  are  unacceptable  conduct  but  not 
criminal,"  Shlpp  said.  "We're  Judging  profes- 
sional and  moral  conduct." 

Once  denied  by  the  committee,  the  appli- 
cant for  credentials  has  30  days  in  which  to 
appeal  the  decision — either  to  the  commit- 
tee itself  or  through  an  administrative  proc- 
ess that  eventually  end.s  with  the  state  Board 
of  Education. 

But  usually  the  committee's  action  is  up- 
held and  the  denial  is  made  final. 

All    prospective   teachers  run   the  risk  of 

being  refused  credentials  if  they  have  arrest 

■records  and  the  charges  are  serious.  But  only 

In  the  past  few  years  have  campus-connected 

arrests  entered  the  picture. 

Dr.  Carl  Larson,  committee  chairman  and 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification,  said  that  in  such  cases  the 
committee  denies  credentials  only  when  the 
student  Is  gvUlty  of  a  violent  act. 

"There's  a  difference  between  being  told  to 
disperse  and  doing  something  violent,"  Lar- 
son said. 

He  said  the  committee  recognizes  that 
some   students   arrested   during   demonstra- 


tions "take  part  in  a  very  Innocuous  way"  or 
are  innocent  bystanders. 

"The  big  question  that's  always  asked  is, 
'is  he  really  violent?  Does  he  do  harm  to 
someone?  Does  he  really  do  destruction  of 
property  as  much?'  "  Larson  said. 

In  the  past,  he  added,  the  committee  has 
granted  credentials  "to  people  who  have 
been  In  demonstrations,  have  been  arrested 
have  been  fined  and  In  the  estimation  of 
the  committee  really  aren't  violent  persons " 

College  placement  officers  confirm  that 
this  has  happened. 

But  there  are  Indications  that  the  com- 
mittee is  now  taking  a  much  sterner  ap- 
proach toward  student  applicants  who  have 
disruption-connected  arrests. 


OUR  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  COM- 
MITMENT 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  constantly  concerned  that  the 
Nixon  administration  would  be  mired  iii 
Southeast  Asia,  The  President's  Cam- 
bodia decision  did  nothing  to  allay  this 
fear.  Recent  reports  of  U.S.  air  cover  for 
Cambodian  troops  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting American  troops  reconfirms  mj' 
gravest  fears.  Now  there  are  reliable  re- 
ports that  our  military  leaders  in  South- 
east Asia  are  counseling  a  continued 
American  presence  involving  200,000  U.S. 
troops  for  the  indefinite  future. 

On  numerous  occasions,  I  have  pointed 
out  that  the  Nixon  'Vietnamizatlon  plans 
required  an  indefinite  commitment  of 
150,000  to  200,000  U.S.  troops.  On  those 
occasions,  I  pointed  out  that  the  seman- 
tic definition  of  "ground  combat"  or 
"support"  troops  did  little  in  the  way  of 
ending  our  direct  militarj'  commitment 
in  Southeast  Asia.  This  should  be  the 
short  term  goal  of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  are  now  receiving  reports,  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  that  our  military 
mission  is  exerting  pressure  to  assure  a 
large  U.S.  military  presence  In  Southeast 
Asia  for  the  foreseeable  future.  I  urge  the 
President  to  reject  this  counsel.  The  in- 
ternal division  in  our  Nation — the  rav- 
aged nations  of  Southeast  Asia — are  all 
eloquent  and  tragic  testimony  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  counsel — that  there  is  "light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,"  or  "just  a  few 
more  years  to  solidify  our  gains"  has  in- 
vblved  us  in  this  quagmire. 

There  is  another  important  factor.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Thieu-Ky  regime 
will  be  required  to  seek  a  negotiated 
peace  when  they  can  rely  on  a  massive 
U.S.  presence.  To  keep  a  massive  U.S. 
presence  will  prolong  the  war  and  suffer- 
ing "ftlthout  any  reason. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  article 
by  Neil  Sheehan  which  I  am  including  in 
my  remarks.  It  summarizes  the  latest 
developments  and  describes  some  of  the 
pressures  being  exerted  on  the  President. 
I  hope  the  President  rejects  the  falla- 
cious reasoning  that  serves  only  to  pro- 
long our  direct  military  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia 

The  article  follows: 
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Officers  Doubt  a  Speedy  Pullout — Expect 
150,000  To  Stay  After  1971  to  Bolster 
Saigon 

(By  Nell  Sheehan) 

Washington. — Knowledgeable  military 
sources  here  believe  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's Vietnam  strategy  may  require  it 
to  keep  a  large  American  military  contingent 
In  South  Vietnam,  roughly  150,000  to  200,000 
men,  as  late  as  1972. 

One  experienced  officer  derided  as  "a 
pipedream"  recent  reports  that  the  Govern- 
ment hoped  to  draw  the  forces  In  Vietnam 
down  to  50,000  by  the  end  of  1971. 

In  a  meeting  with  newsmen  yesterday, 
Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senate  Majority  leader, 
even  said  that  President  Nixon  had  told  him 
privately  he  Intended  to  "get  out"  before 
the  1972  elections.  Senator  Mansfield  said 
lie  believed  the  President  meant  "all  out,  air 
cover,  support  troops,  everything." 

Currently  scheduled  withdrawals  and 
those  exjjected  In  the  future  will  reduce 
American  troops  In  Vietnam  to  200,000  or 
240,000  men  by  mld-1971,  military  sources 
say. 

What  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams  Jr.,  the 
United  States  commander,  will  have  left,  in 
the  view  of  the  sources,  will  be  a  minimum 
contingent  that  still  has  enough  power  to 
protect  itself  and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  the  event  of  surprises. 

U.S.   FORCES   ARE   DETAILED 

This  force  will  consist  of  helicopter,  ar- 
tillery and  logistics  units,  to  take  care  of  the 
Saigon  Government  until  the  United  States 
can  train  and  equip  sufficient  South  Viet- 
namese units  of  this  lype,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  or  three  American  combat 
divisions. 

Once  the  level  goes  much  below  200,000, 
those  -Americans  left  will  become  dependent 
upon  the  South  Vietnamese  to  protect  them 
against  North  Vietcong  attacks  and  this  de- 
pendence will  grow  as  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans decreases. 

The  Implication  of  this  military  assessment 
is  that  President  Nixon  may  well  have  to  face 
the  electorate  in  1972  with  a  sizeable  war 
still  under  way  In  Vletneim  and  significant 
numbers  of  American  casualties,  barring  a 
dramatic  breakthrough  In  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions or  a  lowered  aim  for  the  Admin, stra- 
tlon's  Vietnamizatlon  program. 

The  sources  base  their  calculation  on  the 
assumption  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  an  ambitious 
objective  for  Vletnamizaiion — building  a 
Saigon  Government  and  an  army  that  can 
sustain  Itself  against  both  the  Vlet-Cong 
guerillas  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  President's  Incursion  Into  Cambodia 
to  protect  this  aim  Is  interpreted  by  these 
officers  as  evidence  that  he  is  serious  about 
accomplishing  it. 

LAIRD    FAVORS    PfLLOUT 

They  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
civilian  advisers  could  "force-feed"  troops 
out  of  South  Vietnam  In  1972  for  domestic 
political  reasons  regardless  of  the  state  of  the 
Vietnamizatlon  program. 

Secretary  of  Defense  MeMn  R.  Laird,  for 
example,  is  known  to  be  Intent  on  pulling  out 
troops  as  quickly  as  possible.  General  Abrams 
and  other  military  leaders  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  slower  schedule. 

Military  sources  fear  the  consequences  of 
troop  withdrawals  after  mld-1971  that  are 
not  matched  by  progress  In  Vletnamization. 
Their  fear  is  that  the  pullouts  would  cause 
the  unraveling  of  the  Saigon  Government 
and  its  armed  forces  and  produce  a  military 
and  political  collapse. 

The  period  after  mld-1971  is  thus  viewed 
as  the  crucial  test  of  Vletnamization. 

"After  next  July,"  one  source  said,  "vou 
will  pretty  well  have  to  play  things  by  'ear 
and  take  out  Americans  only  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  replace  them." 

Even  If  the  program  goes  well  between  now 
and  mld-1971,  the  officers  do  not  see  the 
probability  of  pushing  Vietnamizatlon  fast 
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enough  to  go  below  roughly  150,000  American 
troops  by  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1972 

TRAINING     TAKES     TIME 

Just  to  train  the  South  Vietnamese  Is  time- 
consuming.  By  the  end  cl  this  year,  the 
United  States  will  have  trained  1.200  heli- 
copter pilots,  but  the  need  has  been  deter- 
mined so  great  that  the  training  programs 
for  civilian  administrators  and  pacification 
workers  are  also  not  scheduled  to  end  until 
then. 

Besides  these  training  programs,  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  leadership  on  the  senior 
and  middle  levels  will  have  to  be  developed 
and  tested. 

Some  military  sources  do  not  expect  Gen- 
eral Abrams,  or  his  successor,  to  accept  rapid 
withdrawals  after  mld-1971  If' the  risk  appears 
too  great. 

"No  general  wants  to  preside  over  a  dis- 
aster," one  officer  said 

And  the  officers  insist  that  General  Abrams 
is  not  committed  to  any  preset  schedule  of 
withdrawals  after  next  July.  "He'd  quit  If 
they  tried  to  make  him  agree  to  them."  one 
source  said. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALVIN  G.  LUGG 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NBW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  in  these  days  people  overlook  the 
goodness  that  surrounds  them  and  likely 
because  violence  and  evil  are  provoking 
of  more  attention  and  headlines. 

However,  some  good  deeds  that  are 
taking  place  do  not  go  unnoticed  because 
of  enterprising  news  reporters  and  con- 
cerned publications.  Pitting  fully  into 
those  classifications  are  Mr.  Michael 
Steams  and  the  daily  newspaper  for 
which  he  writes,  the  Record  of  Hacken- 
sack,  N.J. 

In  its  efifort  to  let  people  know  of  the 
good  deeds  taking  place  in  its  area,  the 
Record  regularly  reports  on  the  thought- 
ful and  dedicated  work  of  individuals  in 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  of  which  my  con- 
gressional district  is  a  part. 

Thus,  I  proudly  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Stearns  about  the  life  and  activities  of 
Mr.  Alvin  G.  Lugg,  a  hero  of  World  War  I 
and  now  chaplain  of  Bergen  County  Dis- 
trict 2  of  the  'Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 

I  know  all  of  you  will  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing warm  appreciation  to  Mr.  Lugg 
for  his  outstanding  deeds,  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  kindnesses  to  so  many  and  wish 
for  him  a  speedy  recover^'  from  his  own 
illness. 

Tribute  to  Alvin  C.  Lugg 

(By  Michael  Steams) 

Alvin  C.  Lugg  Is  a  World  War  I  hero  who 
has  Visited  thousands  of  Injured  veterans 
and.  In  his  75th  year,  has  learned  firsthand 
what  It's  like  to  be  a  hospital  patient  him- 
self. 

Lugg,  who  estimates  he  hiis  driven  more 
than  138,000  miles  to  visit  hospitalized  vet- 
erans since  becoming  visiting  chaplain  of 
Bergen  County  District  2  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  1961,  Is  recui>eratlng  at  his 
home  at  207  Eastern  Way,  Rutherford,  after 
undergoing  an  eye  operation  at  Hackensack 
HosplUl. 

He  plans  to  get  right  on  with  his  hospital 
visits  as  soon  6is  he's  better. 

Since  1932,  Lugg  not  only  has  visited  Ul 
veterans,  but  has  taken  them  books,  maga- 
zines, and  puzzles  to  keep  them  occupied. 
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In  one  report  filed  with  the  dlsuict  VFW 
commander.  Lugg  said  he  made  1.257  visits, 
delivered  over  19,000  books  and  magazines. 
and  drove  almost  25,000  miles  between  April 
1969  and  February  1970. 

Since  he  became  district  visiting  chaplain, 
he  estimates  that  he  has  matde  over  5,000 
visits.  He  Is  not  paid  and  thus  donates  hii 
time  and  car. 

One  VFW  member  in  Rutherford  remem- 
bered one  of  Luge's  visit  to  a  fellow  veteran 
three  years  ago.  Lugg  took  three  buses  to 
visit  a  man  in  a  Point  Pleasant  hospital, 
recovering  from  a  heart  attack 

Up  until  recent  years.  Lugg  would  take 
multiple  sclerosis  patients  from  their  homes 
to  hospitals  for  treatment  and  bring  them 
back.  He  stopped  thii  only  after  his  doctor 
ordered  him  to. 

In  the  last  year,  tiie  district  VFW  com- 
mander estimates  that  he  has  received  more 
than  100  caxds  and  letters  Irom  local  hos- 
pitals praising  and  thanking  Lugg  for  his 
work. 

Lugg,  an  active  member  of  the  Rutherford 
Methodist  Church,  also  visits  Ul  members  of 
all  the  Rutherford  churches 

Both  local  •VFW  poets  and  churches  tell 
Lugg  of  thoste  who  are  111  and  also  donate 
most  of  the  reading  matter  that  he  delivers. 
Right  now,  he  says  he  has  stacks  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazine  piled  in  hit 
garage,  waiting  to  be  delivered. 

Lugg  says,  "I  will  keep  It  up  as  long  as 
I  can." 

Lugg.  a  retired  corporal,  who  won  a  Sliver 
Star  for  World  War  I  heroism  was  recently 
honored  by  being  grand  marshal  in  the  VFW' 
of  New  Jersey  Convention  Parade  ,u  Wild- 
wood. 

Last  November,  the  Rutherford  Chamber 
of  Commerce  named  Lugg  an  outstanding 
citizen. 

Lugg  holds  six  other  war  medals  which 
include  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Croix  dc 
Guerre,  and  a  citation  from  Gen  John  J 
Pershing,  commander  of  U.S  troops  In  World 
War  I. 

In  1960,  Lugg  retired  from  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad  after  40  years  of  service.  His 
last  position  was  to  keep  tabs  on  all  passen- 
ger trains  In  the  railroad's  New  York  cUvlslon. 

Lugg  was  born  Feb.  6.  1895,  In  Bristol, 
Conn.  He  was  a  planter  before  enlisting  in 
the  First  Connecticut  Infantry-  on  July  12. 
1917.  He  was  soon  sent  to  the  trenches  In 
France,  where  he  was  wounded  In  Julv  1918, 
and  sent  home  to  recover. 

Lugg  has  lived  In  Rutherford  for  40  years 
and  Is  a  long-time  member  of  the  VFW 
Post  227  m  that  borough. 


QUANG  NGAI  PRISON 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TEN.NESiEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIV^S 

Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Marjorie  Nel- 
son of  Connecticut.  I  have  discussed  the 
letter  at  some  length  with  Dr.  Nelson  by 
telephone.  It  is  a  most  revealing  letter, 
giving  further  expiicU  evidence  of  the 
outrageous  treatment  of  political  pris- 
oners by  the  Saigon  government.  Dr.  Nel- 
son has  advised  me  that  the  children  of 
whom  she  speaks  generally  range  from 
infants  to  youngsters  of  10,  crowded  with 
their  mothers  into  15-by-15  feet  cells — as 
many  as  50  in  a  cell.  Are  these  children 
"Communist  criminals"? 

Dr.  Nelson  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
that  her  reporting  is  objective  by  point- 
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ing  out  in  our  telephone  conversation 
that  the  head  of  Quang  Ngai  Prison  was 
a  very  humane,  understanding,  and  help- 
ful man,  concerned  about  the  conditions 
in  the  prison  under  his  direction,  but  un- 
able to  alleviate  conditions  because  of  the 
lack  of  physical  resources  available  to 
him. 
The  letter  follows: 

JuLT  8,  1970. 
Hon.  William  R.  Anderson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  I  have  read  with  more 
than  casual  Interest  the  accounts  In  the  New 
YoTk  Times.  July  7,  and  July  8,  of  your  visit 
to  Con  Son  Island  prison  In  the  first  week  ol 
July.  I  worked  as  a  doctor  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  Project  in  Quang 
Ngai  from  October.  1967.  to  October,  1969. 
Prom  September,  1968,  to  October,  1969,  as 
part  of  my  work  there,  I  made  regular  visits 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  Quang  Ngai 
civilian  prison  where  I  examined  and  treated 
prisoners.  I  would  like  to  share  my  experi- 
ences with  you  as  I  feel  it  Is  directly  related 
to  your  own  brief  visit. 

The  prison  In  Quang  Ngai  was  built  by  the 
French  to  house  approximately  500  prisoners. 
During  the  time  I  worked  there,  the  prison 
population  ranged  from  800  to  1300— usually 
between  150-300  of  them  women.  Many  of 
these  -.vomen  had  their  children  with  them — 
40-120  children.  Crowding  was  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  in  August,  1967,  the  NLF 
troops  attacked  and  overran  the  prison  (re- 
leasing some  1000  prisoners)  and  damaged 
several  buildings.  At  least  two  of  these  large 
buildings  were  still  par.lally  or  completely 
roofless  in  the  fall  of  1969.  I  quote  from  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  in  Philadelphia  In  February,  1969, 
shortly  after  I  had  returned  from  a  furlough 
to  my  work  in  Quang  Ngai: 

'•In  addition  to  the  room  I  described  to  you 
in  ;a  previous  letter] .  I  found  the  following: 
two  small  square  rooms  approximately  15x15 
at  most  with  only  small  sUt  windows  at  the 
top  of  three  walls  held  respectively  50  and  40 
women  and  children.  No  beda  provided  in 
either  one.  A  large  room  approximately  45x15 
with  two-tiered  wooden  bunks  filling  the 
room  leaving  an  aisle  between  housed  200 
women.  They  sleep  on  the  floor  as  well  as 
on  both  tiers.  Another  room,  slightly  smaller, 
houses  75  women  and  3  children,  but  con- 
tains only  a  couple  tables  and  no  beds.  Two 
other  sni-Ul  rooms,  perhaps  12x30  housed  a 
tot*  of  74  women — also  with  no  beds.  These 
latter  two  rooms  have  now  been  emptied  and 
another  large  building  without  a  roof  Is  now 
being  occupied  by  an  undetermined  no.  of 
women.  Large  tarpaulin  tents  have  been 
spread  over  the  rafters  to  provide  a  roof  of 
sorts. 

"My  first  visit  after  I  returned,  X  found 
widespread  colds  and  diarrhea  among  the 
patients,  especially  the  children,  which  Is  to 
D€  expected  when  a  lot  of  people  get  thrown 
together  like  this.  The  dispensary  was  com- 
pletely out  of  all  cough  medicine  and  diar- 
rhea preparations  and  had  been  for  several 
davs." 

We  were  Invited  by  the  Prison  Chief  In 
the  summer  of  1968  to  make  regular  medical 
visits  to  the  prison  because  he  had  many  sick 
prisoners.  Successive  Prison  Chiefs  were  very 
helpful  to  us  and  eager  for  us  to  continue 
our  work.  We  were  given  free  access  to  the 
prison  by  day  and  cooperation  from  the  Pris- 
on Chief  on  several  occasions  when  our  work 
required  it.  We  were  Informed  both  by  prison 
officials  and  by  prisoners  that  80 '"c  or  more 
of  the  Inmates  were  "political  prisoners". 
Personal  conversations  with  prisoners  seemed 
to  Indicate  that  in  many  cases  their  "political 
crime"  was  Improper  or  Incomplete  papers, 
presence  In  an  "unauthorized  place",  or,  In 
the  case  of  the  women,  Inability  to  account 
for  the  whereabouts  of  their  husbands  who 
were  therefore  assumed  to  be  NLF  guerrillas. 
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In  addition,  many  prisoners  paid  bribes  to 
gain  their  release  and  on  several  occasions 
the  assertion  was  made  to  me  that  they  had 
been  arrested  f  )r  the  sole  purpose  of  extort- 
ing money  from  them. 

We  were  told  by  officials  that  this  was  a 
minimum  security  prison  and  no  one  was 
supp5sed  to  stay  who  had  a  sentence  of  more 
than  four  to  six  months.  However,  prisoners 
never  met  their  accusers  (except  in  the  Prov- 
ince Interrogation  Center),  never  had  a 
trial,  and  never  knew  the  length  of  their 
sentences.  I  talked  with  several  who  were  In 
for  as  long  as  a  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  regulations 
provide  for  a  nurse  to  be  assigned  to  the 
province  prison.  However,  the  nurse  a-'slgned 
to  Quang  Ngai  prison  was  an  opium  addict 
and  I  only  met  him  in  the  dispensaiy  once 
in  my  13  months  there.  Prisoners  themselves 
manned  the  dispensary  using  whatever 
knowledge  had  been  passed  on  to  them  about 
administration  of  drugs  and  treatment  of 
disease.  In  addition  to  crowding,  there  was 
neither  running  water  nor  latrines  in  any 
of  the  rooms  where  prisoners  were  confined 
from  6:00  p.m.  to  6:00  a.m.,  and  food  and 
water  were  both  provided  in  unsani'ary  if  not 
contaminated  condition. 

In  addition  to  treating  the  common  ail- 
ments and  the  infectious  diseases  and  mal- 
nutrition occasioned  by  these  conditions,  I 
also  regularly  examlnetl  and  treated  prisoners 
who  had  been  tortured.  This  seems  not  to 
have  occurred  in  the  prison  itself  but  in  the 
Province  Interrogation  Center.  I  saw  dozens 
of  patients  with  bruises  of  varying  severity. 
I  also  examined  patients  who  had  coughed 
up,  vomited,  or  urinated  blood  after  being 
beaten  about  the  chest,  back,  and  stomach. 
On  at  least  two  occasions  I  was  able  to  docu- 
ment by  x-rays  fractures  of  bones  following 
beatings.  Prisoners  also  told  me  of  being 
tortured  by  electricity  with  wires  attached 
to  ears,  nipples,  and  genitalia;  by  being  forced 
to  drink  concoctions  containing  powdered 
lime  and  other  noxious  substances,  and  by 
being  tied  up  and  auc,pended  by  ropes  often 
upside  down  from  the  rafters  for  hours.  On 
at  least  three  occasions,  patients  seriously 
ill  or  injured  and  under  my  care  were  re- 
moved to  the  Province  Interrogation  Center 
without  my  knowledge  for  further  Interroga- 
tion. 

In  April.  1969,  another  team  member  and  I 
presented  this  situation  t^  the  American 
Province  Senior  Advisor  asking  his  advice  as 
to  how  to  seek  to  stop  these  practices.  He 
shared  our  distress  at  this  and  promibed  to 
speak  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Province 
interrogation  Center — a  project  started  by 
the  US.  to  leach  "enlightened  intelligence 
and  interrogation  procedures."  In  a  sub- 
sequent visit  he  informed  us  that  the 
Province  Interrogation  Center  was  no  longer 
under  US.  control  but  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  Vietnamese  and  therefore  he  would 
encourage  us  to  go  directly  to  Colonlel  Khien, 
the  Province  Chief.  On  April  20,  1969.  we 
spent  approximately  thirty-five  minutes  with 
Colonel  Khien  and  I  presented  my  experi- 
ence and  we  expressed  our  conviction  that 
this  was  self-defeating  on  political  grounds 
as  well  as  unacceptable  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  He  essentially  acknowledged  that 
some  beating  did  take  place  and  that  he  was 
aware  of  It;  that  some  prisoners  were  "very 
hard"  and  refuse  to  talk  and  in  such  situa- 
tions physical  force  was  necessary  and  was 
employed  to  get  information.  However,  he 
said,  "there  are  limits."  We  suggested  that 
he  might  need  to  intervene  with  the  Province 
Interrogation  Center  authorities  to  see  that 
this  was  adhered  to.  but  my  impression  was 
that  he  was  not  willing  or  not  able  to  sub- 
stantially alter  the  practices. 

In  August.  1969,  in  my  prenatal  clinic  In 
the  prison,  I  examined  a  won. an.  seven 
months  pregnant,  who  had  been  badly  beaten 
the  previous  week.  This  was  the  worst  ex- 
ample of  the  beatings  which  I  continued  to 
see  so  I  ngain  called  on  the  American  Prov- 
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ince  Senior  Advisor  and  brought  this  latest 
case  to  his  attention.  He  promised  to  raise 
It  with  the  Province  Chief  again.  He  went  on 
to  say,  due  to  a  recent  directive  from  Saigon 
to  free  prisoners  whose  guilt  was  only  sus- 
pected and  the  general  pressure  about  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  that  quite  a  few 
prisoners  had  been  released  (the  census  at 
that  time  was  down  slightly — about  1100; . 
He  also  said  that  the  Americans  had  been 
sending  fewer  people  into  the  Interrogation 
center.  He  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Amerl- 
cans  were  largely  responsible  lor  sending 
detainees  to  the  Province  Interrogation  Cen- 
ter although  they  did  not  control  the  center 
Itself.  There  were  very  few  going  through 
it  then  compared  to  ti'.e  one  hundred  per 
month  previously,  he  stated.  He  said.  That 
means  at  least  fewer  people  will  be  getting 
'the  treatment"  and  supposedly  only  those 
people  most  likely  to  be  'productive'."  I  re- 
plied that  in  my  opinion  even  if  that  woman, 
for  example,  was  a  known  NLF  cadre,  I  didn't 
consider  It  acceptable  to  beat  a  pregnant 
woman. 

Since  returning  to  the  United  States  I  have 
shared  my  experience  with  a  few  Senators 
and  Congressmen  or  their  aides.  My  concern 
and  that  of  the  American  Friends  .Service 
Committee  has  always  been  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  these  prisoners.  I  urge  you  to 
do  whatever  you  can  to  end  these  Inhuman 
practices  and  I  am  ready  to  offer  you  any 
further  help  that  I  can. 
Sincerely, 

Marjorxe  Nelson,  M.D. 


THE  "ESTABLISHMENT" 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  establishment  is  not  so  bad  after 
all.  Freedoms  that  prevail  in  this  countrj- 
under  our  system  exceed  those  available 
in  other  places  and  under  ether  systems 
of  Government.  As  David  Lawrence 
points  out  so  well  in  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  in  yesterday's  Evening 
Star,  the  "facts  of  life  in  America  today 
themselves  refute  charges  of  'repres- 
sion'." 

The  article  follows : 
Free  Expression  Almost  Unlimited 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Despite  the  extremes  to  which  open  dis- 
sent on  pubic  questions  has  gone  In  demon- 
strations and  marches  in  recent  months, 
critics  on  the  so-called  "New  Left"  side  are 
beginning  to  argue  that  there  Is  a  new  "re- 
pression" arising  In  the  land.  But  the  truth 
Is  that  never  before  has  freedom  of  expres- 
sion had  so  much  license  as  It  has  been  given 
In  the  past  two  years. 

Antiwar  demonstrations  have  been  carried 
on  m  unprecedented  size  and  scope.  Free 
expression  has  been  almost  unlimited  on 
the  campuses,  in  auditoriums,  In  open  spaces 
In  the  national  capital  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  White  House  grounds,  at  the  doors  of 
draft  offices  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Unfortimately,  regrettable  Incidents  have 
arisen  when  free  dissent  has  been  trans- 
formed Into  physical  violence.  Yet  even  vio- 
lence has  met  with  relatively  Uttle  repres- 
sive punishment.  During  the  past  college 
year,  there  were  73  efforts  to  bum  or  bomb 
reserve  officers  training  corps  biUldlngs,  and 
there  were  281  attacks  on  ROTC  units  with 
Injury  to  persons  or  property.  Although  these 
are  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  and  it  U  a 
criminal  offense  to  destroy  or  Injure  any 
part  thereof,  few  persona  have  been  brought 
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to  trial.  Those  who  have  were  dealt  with 
leniently. 

There  were  1,785  campus  demonstrations 
and  313  "sit-ins"  or  seizures  of  buildings, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  just  Issued. 

But  marches  have  taken  place  In  many 
other  schools  and  universities,  and  these 
were  concerned  primarily  with  questions 
other  than  the  Vietnam  war.  University  ad- 
ministrators have  tried  to  reason  with  the 
protesters  and  have  yielded  some  of  their 
power  to  the  students,  who  have  been  given 
not  only  control  of  housekeeping  affairs  but 
an  Influential  voice  In  the  government  and 
important  policies  of  the  Institutions. 

Boards  of  trustees  have  been  restructured, 
and  curriculums  have  been  "modernized"  to 
meet  demands  for  "relevance."  Recommen- 
dations from  school  youth  are  getting  the 
attention  of  school  boards  and  superintend- 
ents of  education,  and  community  school 
control  Is  being  Introduced  in  some  of  the 
big  cities. 

So  It  Is  apparent  that  the  dissent  has  had 
some  success,  even  though  there  are  continu- 
ing complaints  about  dlscrlmnlatlon  against 
minorities. 

Altogether,  there  are  51  mayors  who  are 
black,  as  well  as  173  state  legUlators,  701  city 
and  coimty  officials  other  than  mayors,  9  U.S. 
representatives  and  one  U.S.  senator.  The 
total  Is  expected  to  be  larger  after  the  next 
election.  So  progress  Is  being  made  for  the 
removal  of  racial  barriers. 

Whites  have  to  a  large  extent  encouraged 
the  "freedom  march."  By  legislation  and  pri- 
vate action,  employment  has  been  opened  up 
for  Negroes  In  unions  that  have  hitherto 
been  all-white.  Government  jobs  are  increas- 
ing, and  many  corporations  are  making  ef- 
forts to  enroll  a  larger  number  of  black  em- 
ployes and  to  promote  able  workers.  CoUege 
officials  are  going  out  of  their  way  to  recruit 
euid  Increase  the  proportion  of  black  stu- 
dents. 

Under  the  current  administration,  which 
has  been  accused  of  slowing  the  Integration 
process,  the  number  of  blacks  in  Integrated 
schools  In  11  Southern  states  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  year  is  expected  to 
be  more  than  five  times  what  it  was  In  June 
a  year  ago. 

There  have  been  many  Incidents  where 
violence  has  been  provoked  but  has  not  been 
handled  with  "police  brutality"  or  severe 
measures  of  repression.  The  big  question  is 
really  how  long  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  will  tolerate  mild  steps  in  dealing 
with  acts  of  violence. 

Extremists  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  defended  as  having  become  embittered  or 
else  to  have  been  subjected  to  acts  of  hos- 
tility which  they  are  merely  trying  to  coun- 
ter. But  the  truth  Is  that  today  freedom  of 
expression  is  being  given  more  leeway  than 
ever  before  and  that  the  complaints  voiced 
in  the  protest  movement  are  getting  plenty 
of  attention. 

On  the  whole,  governmental  authorities 
have  exercised  restraint,  and  while  there  is 
every  intention  to  provide  adequate  police 
to  guard  against  disorders  when  huge  gath- 
erings assemble,  the  facts  of  life  in  America 
today  themselves  refute  charges  of  "repres- 
sion." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  'Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks; 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  'Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALEFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  age  of  Aquarius  in  the  parlance 
of  the  younger  set.  It  now  is  also  the  age 
of  Aquarius  for  the  Nation,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Nixon  has  started 
this  country  toward  a  full,  functional 
program  of  oceanography.  It  will  pay 
big  dividends — in  scientific  knowledge, 
in  better  defenses,  and  in  development 
of  rich  resources  now  untouched. 

The  President's  Executive  order, 
which  creates  a  new  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration — 
NOAA — within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  a  small  step  for  Government, 
but  a  giant  step  for  oceanography.  I 
first  introduced  such  legislation  in  Con- 
gress in  1964  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  been  working  since  to  gain 
recognition  for  oceanography  as  one  of 
our  national  priorities.  President  Nixon 
and  Vice  President  Agnew  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  importance  to  our 
Nation  of  a  full-scale  program  for  the 
oceans.  Now,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Reorganization  Act,  the  President  has 
established  a  home  for  the  many  and 
varied  functions  of  oceanography. 

The  Stratton  Commission's  report  on 
reorganization  was  detailed  and  pro- 
posed considerable  change  in  the  form 
of  administrative  function.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  in  setting  up  NOAA,  is  a  be- 
ginning toward  putting  some  of  these 
worthwhile  innovations  into  Govern- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress 
will  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision,  and  can  proceed  with 
improvements  and  grow-th  for  NOAA  as 
a  reality,  a  fully  functioning  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  devoting 
full  time  and  effort  toward  setting  na- 
tional goals  for  oceanography. 

The  1970's  promise  to  be  a  decade  of 
great  progress  for  our  Nation.  As  we  be- 
gin to  concentrate  on  the  pursuits  of 
peace,  oceanography  will  loom  large  as 
an  intelligent  investment  of  our  tax  dol- 
lars. The  benefits  will  touch  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans.  Studies  of  the 
oceans'  marine  life,  tides,  currents,  and 
their  effect  on  atmospheric  conditions 
will  help  us  improve  our  environment. 
Oceanography  is  essentially  an  environ- 
mental program,  and  will  mesh  with  the 
President's  desire  to  restore  our  natural 
surroundings  to  beauty  and  usefulness. 

When  I  first  began,  along  with  several 
of  my  colleagues,  to  stress  the  need  for 
an  oceanographic  program,  it  was  little 
more  than  a  big  new  word  in  the  Ameri- 
can vocabulary.  The  path  has  been  long 
and  bumpy,  but  I  feel  certain  that  with 
President  Nixon's  action,  his  interest  and 
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cooperation,  along  with  recognition  by 
Congress  that  we  have  a  new  national 
priority,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
an  exciting  and  rewarding  decade  in 
which  we  will  learn  to  imderstand  and 
use  the  seas  around  us. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  I  would  like  to  reprint  some  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  commenting  on 
the  National  Service  Act.  Letters  are 
still  coming  into  my  office  at  the  rate  of 
10  to  1  in  support  of  this  measure. 

The  letters  I  have  selected  are  written 
by  people  with  different  backgrounds 
ranging  from  the  president  of  La  Salle 
College  to  a  student  from  WajTie,  Pa. 
These  are  thoughtful  letters,  written  by 
people  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
draft's  detrimental  effect  on  young  peo- 
ple. 

The  text  of  the  letters  follow: 
The  Diocese  of  New  York  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  29.  1970. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Bingham:  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
read  your  letter  on  alternatives  to  the  draft 
which  was  published  in  today's  New  York 
Times.  1  would  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  sup- 
port of  your  position  and  of  the  bill  which 
you  have  introduced,  about  wiilch  I  would  be 
pleased  to  know  more. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
loyalty  to  one's  country  (or  indeed  to  one's 
own  family)  stems  from  some  direct,  personal 
contribution  to  It  In  terms  of  service.  Your 
recommendations  and  proposals  would  seem 
to  underline  that  point  of  view  in  large  meas- 
ure. I  would  hope  that  your  bill  will  receive 
prompt  approval  and  that  It  can  be  eSectlve- 
ly  Implemented. 

In  another  area,  but  related  to  the  general 
problem,  I  would  hope  that  in  any  revision 
of  the  Selective  Service  classifications  the 
IV-D  category  for  ministerial  students  will 
be  abandoned.  As  one  with  some  responsibil- 
ity for  theological  students  in  this  Diocese. 
I  am  constantly  embarrassed  by  those  who 
would  appear  to  be  taking  refuge  from  na- 
tional service  under  this  classihcatlon  not 
only  with  little  sense  of  the  vocation  of  the 
ministry,  but  who,  even  with  ordination  i.s 
their  goal,  would  be  quite  content  to  belong 
to  a  special  group  of  citizens  exempt  from 
selective  service  and  yet  who  would  presum- 
ably minister  to  those  who  faced  their  na- 
tional obligation  without  such  protection.  In 
my  opinion  the  ministry  Is  much  the  loser 
by  this  kind  of  double-standard,  and  many 
seminary  deans  agree. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter  In  the 
New  Y'ork  Times. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Canon  Peter  Chase. 
V  Secretary, 

Board  of  Examining  Chaplains. 


Charlotte,  N.C,  July  8. 1970. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bi.mgham, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  I  am  very  much  In- 
terested m  the  National  Service  System  bill 
which  I  understand  you  and  others  have  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  House.  The  news- 
paper article  I  saw  gave  a  survey  of  public 
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opinion  from  the  American  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  poll  but  did  not  list  the  bill 
number  or  give  much  specltic  information. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  If  you  would 
send  me  a  copy  of  this  bill  or  let  me  know 
where  U  Is  available  as  I  believe  It  deserves 
public  suppor:  and  there  are  many  In  this 
district  who  would  be  glad  to  support  It  If 
they  had  more  information. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  for  our  young 
men. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Warren  H.  Linde. 

La  Salle  College, 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  June  30.  1970. 
Representative  Jonathan  Bingham, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Bingham  :  I  would  be 
most  grateful  If  you  could  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  bill  you  Introduced  (H.R.  18025)  con- 
cerning a  voluntary  civilian  service  as  an  al- 
ternative to  military  service.  Your  thinking 
seems  to  parallel  my  own  on  the  matter  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  bill  in  Its  entirety. 

Since  we  are  so  concerned  with  the  same 
problems  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  George  Alexander  Heard  which  might 
Interest  you. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  Burke,  P.S.C, 

President. 

La  Salle  College, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  May  26,  1970. 
George  Alexandeb  Heard, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAR  Db.  Heard:  It  Is  difficult  to  know 
whether  to  congratulate  you  on  your  cour- 
age or  to  commiserate  with  you  on  the  prob- 
lems you  face  In  your  new  position.  A  Uttle 
of  each,  perhaps. 

The  difficulties  Eire  so  Involved  and  directed 
at  you  from  both  sides  of  the  spyectrum,  that 
I  hesitate  to  add  to  them,  but  In  the  con- 
siderations being  made,  could  some  thought 
be  given  to  allowing  those  of  draft  age — 
students  In  particular  since  they  seem  the 
most  Involved  and  concerned  about  the  is- 
sues— a  wider  latitude  of  choice  In  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  fulfill  their  national  duty? 
Should  not  the  question  of  National  Service 
be  taken  up  again  seriously?  Could  there  be 
more  options  open  to  young  people,  could 
the  Peace  Corps,  Vista,  social  work,  medical 
research  and  other  necessary  and  vital  (and 
appealing)  elements  be  Introduced  to  satisfy 
the  requirements?  Between  now  and  1976 
when  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  "noble  experiment"  might  not  some  ex- 
perimental ways  be  found  which  would  allow 
each  man's  obligation  to  this  country  to  be 
fulfilled  and  each  man's  honor  to  be  kept  In- 
tact? It  seems  a  more  fitting  method  of 
realizing  the  American  dream. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  BtrRKE,  P.S.C, 

President. 

Dearborn  Heights,  Mich., 

July  7,  1970. 
Representative  J.  B.  Bingham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  REPRESENTATrvE  Bingham:  Thank  you 
so  much  for  sponsoring  a  bill  to  give  our 
young  men  a  choice  of  service  In  this  war. 
There  are  many  of  them  who  would  be  very 
willing  to  serve  In  a  civilian  capacity  but 
who  feel  so  strongly  that  they  do  not  want 
to  be  a  part  of  any  war.  Please  keep  pushing, 
and  ur^ng  your  co-sponsors  to  do  likewise. 
May  God  please  you. 

Mrs.  A.  Valentine. 

Wayne,  Pa..  July  9.  1970. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WasMntgon.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Bingham:  I  read  In  the  paper 
several  weeks  ago.  of  a  bill  co-sponsored  by 
a  bi-partisan  group  of  representatives,  led 
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by  you.  The  bill  dealt  with  reforming  the 
draft  laws  so  that  a  young  man  could  have  a 
truly  free  choice  in  the  way  that  he  Is  to 
serve  his  country.  I  know  of  many  people 
who  are  opposed  to  President  Nixon's  Idea  of 
a  volunteer  army,  because  there  would  be 
no  liberal  faction  In  the  military  to  control 
things  a  bit.  Your  bill  seems  to  have  got- 
ten aroimd  that  problem  by  maintaining 
the  lottery  as  one  choice.  Your  bill  also 
would  serve  a  great  need  by  putting  a  lot  of 
our  Youth  power  into  civilian  service  so 
that  we  could  work  to  fix  this  country  up, 
which  It  needs  desperately.  Right  now  all 
I  really  have  to  choose  between  Is  Viet  Nam, 
Jnil  or  Canada;  not  a  very  good  choice.  Your 
bill  would  provide  me  and  my  friends  with  a 
real  choice,  which  should  be  our  right. 

One  thing  puzzles  me  about  your  bill. 
though.  After  that  one  article,  I  have  heard 
nothing  I  have  met  no  one  here  In  Pennsyl- 
vania who  had  heard  of  It  before  I  told  them. 
I  don't  know  whether  It  has  been  killed  or 
put  into  committee  or  what,  but  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  what  happened  to  It. 

I  know  you  are  not  my  representative  and 
have  nn  obligation  to  me,  but  I  have  written 
my  representative,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  he  only 
said  he  would  consider  It.  This  bill  needs 
more  than  consideration.  It  needs  to  be 
passed.  Millions  of  kids,  myself  Included, 
have  recently  seen  their  birthdays  pulled 
out  of  a  drum  and  placed  on  a  board.  This 
game  of  chance  Is  ruling  our  lives.  We  are 
allowed  no  voice.  We  want  a  voice.  Please 
notify  me  of  what  has  happened  to  your 
bill,  and  push  to  get  It  passed.  There  Isn't 
a  minute  to  lose.  We  are  waiting  on  you.  and 
I'm  not  sure  how  long  some  people  can  wait. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  M.  Denniston. 

Chicago.  Ii.i,    June  22.  1970. 
De.\r   Mr.   Bingham:    Thank   you   for   In- 
troducing a  bill  which  suggests  that  some- 
thing besides  war  can  be  an  honorable  ac- 
tivity. 

If  mankind  survives  it  will  be  because  the 
rulers  finally  decided  that  people  not  guns 
make  a  country. 
Gratefully, 

Charlotte  Loverde. 

Forest  Hills.  N.Y., 

June  16.1970. 
Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  An  item  In  the  New  York  Times 
refers  to  a  bill  Introduced  in  the  House  on 
June  10th  that  "would  replace  the  current 
draft  law  with  a  system  allowing  young 
men  to  choose  between  military  and  civilian 
service."  As  a  "dove,"  I  would  like  to  support 
such  a  bill.  May  I  have  further  information? 
Sincerely. 

Margaret  B.  Brehmer. 

Cicero,  III., 
June  13. 1970. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  In  response  to  an  article 
printed  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  June  13, 
1970. 

The  article  concerns  the  bill  you  sponsor 
and  introdticed  which  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent draft  law  with  a  system  allowing  young 
men  such  as  myself,  to  choo.se  between 
military  and  civilian  service. 

I  have  done  research  in  the  past,  and,  I 
am  still  doing  research  on  conscientious  ob- 
jection. I  was  brought  up  in  the  Catholic 
religion  and  believe  it  is  religiously  and 
morally  wrong  to  kill.  I  feel  that  I  qualify 
for  a  CO.  cla.'^slflcatlon,  but  because  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  where  a  group  of 
men  have  and  do  now  unjustly  decide  on 
the  sincerity  of  one's  beliefs,  I  strongly  sup- 
port your  bill. 
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I  give  much  thought  to  the  future  and 
being  a  member  of  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America  club  at  my  school,  I  plan  to  teach 
because  I  think  it  Is  the  profession  I  would 
best  succeed  in,  and  an  opportunity  whereby 
I  could  better  advance  our  society.  Under 
the  proposed  bill,  I  would  qualify  as  a  volun- 
teer for  civilian  service,  and  would  not 
have  to  waste  time  missing  school  to  go  to 
lengthy  court  sessions  to  determine  my  mili- 
tary classification. 

I  would  like  more  information,  and  if 
possible  a  copy  of  the  bill.  Please  respond 
and  inform  me  of  ways  that  I  could  help  the 
passing  of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  many  people 
will  support  your  bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Matthew  Ebbing. 

Bloomington.  Ind.,  July  4,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham  :  I  read  with  great  in- 
terest and  approval  of  your  recent  letter  in 
the  New  York  Times  concerning  your  spon- 
sorship of  a  national  service  act. 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  such  an 
approach,  and  I  believe  many  young  Ameri- 
cans would  also  consider  It  a  great  positive 
step. 

A  year  of  two  ago.  at  a  dinner  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  Father  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh  and  Congressman  John  Brademas 
both  supported  the  Idea.  I  should  think  that 
a  man  like  Father  Hesburgh,  with  his  role 
In  civil  rights  and  his  national  jxsltlon  as  a 
university  leader,  would  be  eager  to  play  an 
Important  role  In  pressing  for  such  an  act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Byrnes, 
Vista,  Calif.,  June  10, 1970. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  your  bill  concerning  a  change  of 
the  draft  law  undoubtedly  will  have  a  big 
appeal  to  millions  of  our  people.  But,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  Introduce  a  bill  which  will  re- 
quire all  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  in- 
cluding yourself,  who  are  not  opposed  to 
war,  regardless  of  age,  physical  and  mental 
health  to  be  inducted  into  the  groimd  forces 
of  our  military  and  sent  to  the  front  In  Viet- 
nam. If  they  are  so  blockheaded,  after  all 
these  years,  that  they  still  don't  know  war 
Is  a  big  money  making  racket  to  benefit  a 
comparative  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
they  should  be  choice  cannon  fodder. 

Ed  Welch. 


NEXT   TIME    TRY    THE    TRAIN? 
MAYBE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
an  article  in  the  U.S.  Transport  publica- 
tion this  month  consisting  of  a  caption 
under  a  picture  of  the  New  York  Metro- 
liner  that  reads  as  follows: 

While  the  Penn  Central  system  Is  suf- 
fering from  the  financial  staggers,  one  bright 
penny  Is  the  Metrollner.  a  forerunner  of  an 
advanced  rail  passenger  national  transporta- 
tion service  to  be  operated  by  the  proposed 
Federal  Rail  Passenger  Corporation  now  un- 
der study  In  Congress.  Penn  Central  and 
DOT  presently  are  negotiating  the  terms  of 
a  two-year  demonstration  of  the  Metrollner. 
But  Its  promise  already  has  been  proclaimed 
In  Penn  Central  figures  showing  a  70  per 
cent  occupancy  compared  to  50  percent  on 
conventional  trains.  "Public  response  has  ex- 
ceeded our  exp>ectatlons,"  the  railroad  said 

Being  a  curious  fellow  and  formerly  a 
strong  supporter  of  subsidized  rail  traf- 
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fie,  I  took  my  family  to  New  York  last 

weekend  on  the  Metroliner. 

The  trip  began  trj'ing  to  find  a  place 
to  park  in  the  proximity  of  Union  Sta- 
tion. This  effort  ended  leaving  the  car  in 
a  metered  zone.  We  next  summoned  our 
courage  and  entered  a  filthy,  dilapidated 
un-air-conditioned  station  that  con- 
tained accouterment*  to  match. 

Having  purchased  our  one-way  tickets, 
I  determined  to  purchase  the  return  res- 
ervation. Two  automatic  control  data 
ticket  machin'^'S  were  marked  "out  of 
semce."  A  long  line  in  front  of  a  single 
window  staffed  by  one  man  operating  an- 
other control  data  machine  with  a  "hunt- 
and-peck"  methodology  marked  the  only 
available  ticket  facility.  Being  resource- 
ful. I  called  Penn  Central  on  the  tele- 
phone, made  return  reservations  that 
could  be  picked  up  in  New  York. 

The  train  embarked  on  schedule.  In 
place  of  airline  multiple  choice  free 
breakfast  in  first  class,  sened  by  attrac- 
tive stewardesses,  we  were  given  "take 
It  or  leave  it "  French  toast  for  $1.75  plus 
tip  by  pullman  porters  that  could  stand 
retraining. 

In  place  of  the  smooth  trackbed  of  the 
Tokyo  to  Osaka  express,  we  lurched  to 
and  fro  balancing  our  coflfee  for  the  full 
trip. 

No  magazines,  no  music.  In  place  of 
the  parkways  and  beautiful  freeways,  we 
traversed  the  slums  and  filthy  rail  sta- 
tions of  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Tren- 
ton, and  Philadelphia. 

The  lavatoiy  facilities  failed  to  include 
the  flush  toilets  of  the  1960's,  but  in- 
cluded the  splash  toilets  of  the  1940's. 

A  stalled  train  on  the  track  ahead  con- 
verted a  3-hour  trip  to  a  3%-hour  effort 
after  a  4-mile  reverse  ride. 

On  arrival,  we  foimd  the  same  effi- 
cient control  data  machines  operated  by 
a  scowling  railroad  clerk.  In  New  York 
we  could  only  elicit  two  return  tickets — 
somehow  losing  the  third  in  the  elec- 
tronic process  between  Washington  and 
New  York.  A  frustrated,  reluctant  clerk 
finally  wrote  by  hand  the  elusive  third 
tlcicet  after  a  30-minute  effort. 

The  return  trip  was  unremarkable  save 
for  an  emergency  stop  that  discovered  we 
had  an  arcing  pantagraph — a  defective 
overhead  electric  connection — and  an 
announcement  by  the  engineer  "that  due 
to  engine  trouble  we  were  stopped  for  an 
indefinite  delay." 

We  limped  back  into  Washington 
again  after  334  hours. 

A  few  days  later  at  6  minutes  to  8  a.m.. 
I  boarded  the  Eastern  Shuttle  that  had 
wheels  up  by  8:06  a.m.  and  wheels  down 
at  LaGuardla  at  8:40  a.m.  after  a  ticket 
was  purchased  en  route. 

I  have  not  lately  seen  a  sign,  "Next 
time  try  the  train"  and  it's  no  wonder. 


MY  YOUNGER  GENERATION 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
significant  and  topical  article,  "My 
Younger  Generation,"  appeared  in  the 
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May  13  edition  of  the  page  1  magazine 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York. 
Because  of  the  timeliness  and  appropri- 
ateness of  Its  contents.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  piece  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

The  article  was  written  by  a  noted 
publicist  and  writer  from  my  district  in 
Queens.  N.Y.,  Robert  I.  Queen,  a  resident 
of  Flushing.  Some  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  may  recall  Bob  Queen  when 
he  served  as  an  assistant  to  Congress- 
man Alfred  E.  Santangelo  from  1960  to 
1963. 

Mr.  Queen  has  enjoyed  a  most  enviable 
record  in  the  field  of  public  relations  and 
has  authored  many  books,  a  recent  one 
being  "Creative  PR  for  Your  Special 
Events."  which  is  currently  a  reference 
text  at  a  large  number  of  universities 
throughout  the  country.  Robert  Queen 
has  also  written  for  such  dramatic  pro- 
ductions as  "Suspense."  "The  Green 
Hornet,"  "The  Web,"  and  for  Greater 
New  York  Fund  panel  shows  and  inter- 
view programs. 

Besides  his  literan,'  achievements.  Bob 
Queen  serves  as  public  relations  counsel 
to  the  distinguished  and  able  State  sen- 
ator from  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  John  R. 
Dunne,  and  has  performed  public  rela- 
tions actinties  for  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Police  Patrolman's  Benevolent 
Association,  the  Housing  Police  PEA,  the 
Police  Athletic  League,  and  the  New 
York  City  Health  and  Hospitals  Corpo- 
ration Task  Force. 

This  )s  surely  a  most  commendable 
record  of  activity,  experience,  and 
achievement  and  I  am  pleased  to  extend 
my  heartiest  compliments  to  Mr.  Queen. 

The  article  follows: 

My  Younger  Generation 
(By  Robert  I.  Queen) 

111  the  last  few  years  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  encouraging  creativity  and 
individuality  in  children.  With  absolutely  no 
encour.igement  of  that  sort,  we  seem  to  have 
landed  In  the  forefront  of  the  movement. 

We  are  raising  three  Individualists  with  no 
effort  on  our  part,  though  we  have  to  admit 
that  our  nerves  are  shot. 

Our  apprenticeship  started  early  with  our 
first  born,  Alan.  Once  he  had  finished  "peo- 
pling" our  heme  with  a  score  of  imaginary 
persons  and  animals,  he  faced  the  realities  of 
life  seriously.  At  age  four  he  announced  that 
when  he  grew  up  he  planned  to  be  a  "turtle 
doctor"  and  a  "thinker." 

At  seven  he  decided  to  be  an  "Inventor" 
and  he  refers  to  himself  as  "Con  Edison  Jr." 
When  not  Inventing,  he  plans  to  be  an  artist. 

Meanwhile  a  good  part  of  all  level  surfaces 
in  the  apartment  are  covered  with  his  Inven- 
tions, paintings  and  sculptures,  all  of  which 
are  e.xpected  to  be  preserved  Inderinltely. 

Our  younger  son,  Joseph,  who  at  time  of 
writing  is  almost  five,  Is  In  love  with  the 
English  language.  He  plays  with  words  as 
other  children  play  with  toys.  In  addition, 
he  Is  a  genuine  wit  and  something  of  a 
philosopher. 

Joseph's  approach  to  getting  Into  a  locked 
bathroom  Is  simple.  First  he  knocks.  When 
told  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  he  resorts  to 
words.  He  tries  "abbacadrabbra,"  "dump 
truck."  "tiger"  and  "Winnie  the  Pooh."  When 
these  fall,  he  gives  up  and  Just  kicks  at  the 
door 

From  the  time  he  learned  to  talk,  Joseph 
never  used  a  one  syllable  word  when  a  multi- 
syllable word  would  do  as  well.  At  two,  his 
excuse  for  doing  something  that  he  wasn't 
supposed  to  do  was  that  he  was  doing  It 
"tempowarilly." 
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.^t  three,  he  informed  his  nursery  school 
teacher  that  he  was  wet  becau.se  he  was 
"aspiring,"  At  four,  he  m.ide  a  mistake  In 
uTiting  his  name  because  he  was  "abstracted" 
in  the  course  of  his  ende.ivor. 

Ann  Claire  who  is  fifteen  months  old, 
shows  every  indication  of  being  as  much  of  a 
character  as  her  brothers.  Her  approach  to 
picture  books,  for  example,  is  strictly  in 
terms  of  Individualized  rese.Trch.  She  sits  off 
by  nerself  and  pores  over  her  books  until  she 
finds  something  of  special  interest.  Then  she 
comes  t«  one  of  her  sources  of  Information 
;uid  points. 

Told  that  she  was  pointjng  at  a  "doggy" 
who  goes  "bow  wow,"  she  goes  oS  again  and 
ponders  the  implications  of  this  scientific 
information. 

When  shelves  were  put  Into  her  room  re- 
cently, her  first  act  was  to  gather  up  all  her 
books  and  put  them  on  the  one  shelf  she 
could  reach. 

What  she  will  be  like  at  age  15  staggers  our 
imagination. 

She  definitely  prefers  red  tlght.s  to  mun- 
dane white  ones  and  when  not  "researching" 
likes  to  dance  in  front  of  a  mirror.  This  we 
accept  as  a  hopeful  sign. 

All  three  children  have  entered  Into  a 
solemn  mutual  assistance  pact  against  par- 
ents. They  quickly  drop  all  internecine  argu- 
ments to  resist  the  common  parental  e-iemy. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
JULY  12-18.   1970 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  par- 
ticipants and  peoples  lost  in  the  last  war. 
But  some  peoples  lost  more  than  others, 
and  the  most  grievous  loss  was  suffered 
by  the  helpless  peoples  of  small  states  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe.  Their  loss 
consisted  not  only  in  worldly  possessions 
and  in  several  millions  of  lives,  but  they 
were  robbed  of  their  freedom — their  most 
cherished  heritage  and  inalienable  right. 
This  situation  was  brought  about  by  the 
Soviet  Government's  aggressive  posture 
policy — an  understandable  but  exag- 
gerated reaction  to  Nazi  treachery,  which 
had  reinforced  the  historic  Russian  fear 
and  suspicion  of  foreign  peoples  and  pre- 
occupation in  the  security  of  Russia's 
borders. 

Even  before  the  victory  of  democracies 
over  Axis  totalitarianism  was  assured,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  occupied  and  annexed  a 
number  of  hitherto  Independent  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  At  the  time,  however, 
these  moves  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  not  regarded  too  seriously:  they 
seemed  partly  justified  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  apprehensions.  Moreover,  the 
governments  of  the  West  hoped  that 
these  excesses  could  be  corrected  ami- 
cably In  calm  negotiations.  This  tolerant 
and  patient  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
West  toward  the  Soviet  Union  proved 
illusory  and,  as  we  ruefully  admit  today, 
a  grievous  mistake.  For  the  past  25  years 
the  governments  of  the  free  world  have 
been  trying  to  correct  that  mistake  and 
undo  the  resulting  mischief  but  without 
much  success,  drastic  action  has  been 
out  of  the  question — nobody  wants  lo 
start  world  war  III. 

The  captive  nations,  occupying  lands 
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between  the  Bay  of  Finland  and  the 
Black  Sea.  include  the  Estonians.  Lat- 
vians. Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Germans 
In  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany,  and  the 
peoples  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Bul- 
garia, and  Rumania.  They  number  more 
than  100  million.  Some  of  them  could 
boast  of  highly  developed  political  and 
economic  institutions  while  others  were, 
until  recently,  somewhat  underdeveloped 
and  lived  under  severe  handicaps.  But  all 
of  them  had  managed  to  attain  their 
freedom  and  independence  by  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War  and  to  institute 
their  own  democratic  governments.  Now 
that  is  past  history;  they  live  under  Com- 
munist totalitariaiiism,  imposed  and 
mostly  maintained  by  the  presence  of 
the  Red  army. 

One  might  suppose  that  having  en- 
dured hardships  and  privations,  and  haw 
Ing  lived  without  freedom  for  25  years, 
these  people  would  be  reconciled  to  their 
lot.  As  we  well  know,  however,  from  re- 
sistance shown  against  heavy  odds  in 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  they  are  not  reconciled. 
They  may  accept  socialism,  but  they  want 
humanity  with  it. 

We  in  the  free  world  offer  our  whole- 
hearted sympathy  to  these  gallant  people 
In  their  quest  for  humanitarian  forms  of 
government.  We  wish  that  international 
conditions  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be 
of  effective  aid  to  them.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  most — but  also  the  least — 
we  can  do  is  to  encourage  them  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Thus  it  is  by  way  of  providing 
moral  support  that  we  annually  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week.  I  am  indeed  happy 
to  voice  my  sympathy  for  these  peoples 
on  this  annual  occasion. 


E.  PERRY  SPINK  OF  BUFFALO,  A 
LEADING  CITIZEN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
home  city's  leading  citizens.  E.  Perry 
Spink  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  stepping  aside 
as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  bank  he 
has  headed  actively  since  1956. 

While  giving  up  the  reins  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive oflBcer,  he  will  continue  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Liberty  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

In  playing  his  outstanding  role  in  re- 
vitalizing Liberty  National.  Mr.  Spink 
still  has  taken  considerable  time  to  show 
active  and  vigorous  concern  with  general 
affairs  of  our  community. 

One  activity  which  I  particularly  de- 
sire to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues is  Mr.  Spink's  key  role  in  saving 
the  historic  Ansley  Wilcox  House,  the 
home  in  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  took 
the  oath  as  President  in  1901  following 
the  assassination  of  William  McKinley. 

DESTINED  FOB  DEMOLmON 

An  imposing  edifice,  the  Wilcox  House 
had  had  a  varied  career  of  usage  over  the 
years — more  recently  as  a  restaurant — 
when  the  owner  decided  to  tear  it  down. 
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Our  history-minded  citizenry  in  Buf- 
falo was  appalled  at  the  prospect  that 
this  historic  structure  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  it  was  Perry  Spink  who 
halted  the  bulldozers.  Mr.  Spink,  whose 
bank  has  a  branch  next  door,  arranged 
to  purchase  the  property  and  hold  it  for 
the  historians. 

Tlie  bulldozers  having  been  .stopped,  I 
sponsored  legislation  in  Congress — now 
known  as  Public  Law  89-708— which  set 
the  stage  for  making  the  Wilcox  House 
a  national  historic  site. 

Indeed,  it  was  just  last  month  that  the 
Interior  Department  ofBcially  took  over 
the  property  and  the  final  restoration 
work  is  now  well  underway. 

SAVED    FOR    ANOTHER    DAT 

Mr.  Spink's  bank  sold  the  property  to 
the  Government  for  the  bank's  purchase 
price,  because  Mr.  Spink  was  and  is  con- 
vinced that  the  WUcox  House  is  a  piece 
of  American  history  that  deserves  to  be 
preserved  for  future  generations. 

It  was  indeed  an  extreme  pleasure  for 
me  to  work  with  Mr.  Spink,  clearly  a  man 
of  foresight,  and  other  citizens  in  this 
community  project  which  has  enjoyed 
the  strong  support  of  all  media  in  our 
city. 

Regrettably,  two  of  those  who  also 
played  important  roles  in  this  project 
did  not  live  to  see  it  come  to  fruition. 
One  was  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  a  key  factor  in  getting 
my  bill  through  the  Senate  after  it  be- 
came stymied  in  committee.  The  other 
was  the  late  Owen  B.  Augspurger.  promi- 
nent civic  leader,  who  headed  the  orga- 
nized community  effort. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  include  a  profile  of  Mr.  Spink  which 
was  published  in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Courier-Express  last  week: 

Spink  Led  Bank  To  Good   Health 
(By  Peter  C.  Andrews) 

The  names  E.  Perry  Spink  and  the  Liberty 
National  Bank  have  become  almost  synony- 
mous during  the  more  than  13  years  since 
Spink  took  over  Buffalo's  third  largest  com- 
mercial bank. 

When  Spink  took  over  the  reins  at  Liberty 
on  Oct.  n,  1956.  the  bank  was  In  a  pretty 
sickly  situation 

It  had  recently  been  turned  down  In  an 
attempt  to  merge  with  the  Manufacturers 
and  Traders  Trust  Co.  and  Its  former  presi- 
dent. Edward  F.  McGlnley.  had  been  fired  by 
the  bank's  board  of  directors.  It  had  total 
resources  of  about  $156  million,  and  315 
employees. 

It  had  opened  only  one  new  branch  since 
1929.  The  bank's  stock  was  selling  at  $27 
per  share  and  total  dividends  paid  out  that 
year  amounted  to  $315,000. 

With  the  election  of  Avery  H.  Fonda  as 
chief  executive  officer.  Spink  is  stepping  down 
from  the  top  Job  at  Liberty,  but  he  will 
still  fill  an  active  role  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

In  contrast  *.o  the  day  he  took  over,  today 
the  bank  Is  In  good  health. 

FIGURES    TELL    THE    STORY 

The  proof  of  Spink's  and  Liberty's  success 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bank's  total 
resources  now  stand  at  8464  million,  almost 
three  times  what  they  were  when  he  took 
over.  The  number  of  employes  has  Increased 
to  924.  The  bank  has  opened  or  acquired  17 
new  offices,  but  since  fovu  offices  have  been 
consolidated,  the  total  number  stands  at  33 
branches  now  as  against  20  when  Spink  took 
over. 
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From  an  Investor's  standpoint,  the  progress 
of  Liberty  has  been  magnificent.  The  stock  is 
now  trading  at  about  $48  per  share  (down 
somewhat  from  Its  all  time  high  in  the 
mld-50's). 

When  two  stock  dividends  of  25  per  cent 
and  10  per  cent  respectively  that  were 
granted  In  the  intervening  years  are  taken 
into  account.  Liberty  stock  has  a  relative 
value  now  of  $65  per  share  for  the  .same  $27 
per  share  of  stock  of  1956.  Best  of  all,  Liberiv 
has  Increased  Its  dividends  over  the  years  so 
that  last  year  It  paid  out  $1,898,000  In  divi- 
dends, compared  to  the  $315,000  paid  out  in 
1956. 

HAKD    working    EXECUTIVE 

Splnk  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  working 
executives  ever  seen  on  the  Buffalo  scene. 
Although  he  has  In  the  past  taken  a  few 
days  off  for  brief  Florida  trips,  frequently  the 
real  purpose  of  the  trips  was  the  working  out 
of  prospective  deals  with  other  bankers. 

Liberty  was  converted  from  a  state  bank 
to  a  national  bank  by  Splnk  and  during  his 
tenure  as  Its  head  made  eight  acquisitions 
which  substantially  Improved  its  competitive 
position  in  the  area. 

Splnk  also  tried  to  make  the  major  merger 
with  a  New  York  bank  that  would  have 
brought  the  bank  Into  fttll  competitive 
equality  with  Buffalo's  other  two  major 
banks.  Unfortunately  for  Splnk  and  Liberty, 
both  these  proposed  mergers,  one  with  the 
huge  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  the  other 
with  the  smaller,  but  still  substantial  Bank- 
ers Trust  Co.  were  turned  down  by  regulatory 
authorities. 

In  addition  to  not  allowing  Liberty  to  ob- 
tain a  meaningful  New  York  connection  these 
reversee  had  the  drawback  of  preventing  the 
bank  from  making  any  other  moves  while  the 
proposed  deal  was  being  considered.  Despite 
these  dlsappwintments,  Splnk  today  Is  not  a 
bitter  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  Is  glowingly 
optimistic  about  the  prospects  of  his  bank. 

ATTRACTIVE   MERGES    PARTNER 

If  the  banking  authorities  will  unplug  the 
logjam  that  is  preventing  effective  statewide 
banking  operations  by  other  than  the  Ma- 
rine Midland  Banks,  Liberty's  future  look« 
rosy  Indeed,  since  It  would  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  merger  partners  available  In 
the  entire  upstate  area. 

He  said  that  a  recent  two-month  holiday 
he  and  his  wife  took  In  Spain,  Portugal  and 
England — his  first  real  vacation  In  more  than 
15  years — convinced  him  that  his  new  man- 
agement team  is  excellent.  "I  found  the  bank 
In  such  good  shape  when  I  returned  that  I 
decided  It  was  now  time  to  turn  the  relna 
over  completely." 

Reminiscing  over  what  he  considered  the 
turning  point  In  his  administration  of  the 
bank,  he  cited  the  sale  of  the  bank's  building 
In  1957  for  $5,650,000  as  the  key  to  his  later 
success.  "We  were  able  to  get  the  bank  back 
into  really  sound  shape  by  that  move  and 
could  start  operating  the  way  we  wanted  to." 
he  commented. 

CAPITAL.    RESERVES    INCREASB 

TVxlay  his  bank  has  more  than  $30  million 
in  capital  funds  compared  to  only  a  little 
more  than  $9  million  when  he  took  over,  and 
total  reserves  have  more  than  doubled  from 
$3.3  mlUlon  In  1956  to  $6.7  million  now. 

Spink,  who  joined  the  bank  46  years  ago, 
has  held  every  position  In  the  entire  orga- 
nization at  one  time  or  other  during  his 
career.  He  is  now  just  a  shade  over  66  years 
old,  and  despite  his  change  in  status,  feels  in 
no  way  that  he  Is  turning  out  to  pasture. 

He  Is  the  picture  of  a  man  who  looks  back 
with  pride  in  his  and  his  bank's  accomplish- 
ments, and  Is  happy  to  have  found  someone 
else  to  carry  on  the  job  he  held  for  so  long 
and  did  so  well. 

It  was  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  ahead  and  the  problems  that  have 
been  overcome  in  the  past  that  he  recently 
commented  "We  have  always  tried  to  be  flex- 
ible and  liquid.  I  feel  this  bank  now  Is  In  as 
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gtrong  or  stronger  position  as  any  other  bank 
In  the  state  that  I  know  of." 

Ctoming  from  "Mr.  Liberty",  that  meenfi  a 
lot. 


VIETNAM  TROOP  WITHDRAWALS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  pace 
of  our  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam. 

The  President's  policy  of  troop  with- 
drawal, reversing  the  policy  of  troop 
buildup  Initiated  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, is  the  correct  policy.  The  fact 
that  troop  strength  has  been  reduced 
from  a  high  of  543.500— April  30,  1969 — 
to  411,500  as  of  July  9,  1970,  represents 
progress.  But,  I  cannot  be  a  silent  sup- 
porter of  the  present  withdrawal  policy 
when  the  most  optimistic  prediction  Is 
that  there  still  will  be  over  a  quarter- 
million  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  next 
summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  get  into  a 
numbers  game  over  troop  withdrawal 
figures.  The  important  issue  is  total  with- 
drawal of  oui-  troops  and  not  whether 
news  media  are  conned  into  putting  a 
better  face  on  existing  withdrawal  plans 
than  these  plans  deserve. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  at 
his  July  9,  1970,  news  conference  re- 
peatedly made  the  point  that  troop  with- 
drawals "will  beat"  the  President's 
"troop  ceiling  which  Is  384,000"  by  Octo- 
ber 15,  1970.  On  July  14,  the  Washington 
Post  reprinted  a  Los  Angeles  Times  dis- 
patch from  Saigon  indicating  that  60,000 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  between  April 
15  and  October  15,  rather  than  the  50.000 
President  Nixon  announced  on  June  3. 

The  Important  point  to  remember  is 
that  troop  ceilings  always  exceed  troop 
strengths  by  1  or  2  percent.  With  this 
In  mind,  the  60,000  troop  figure  becomes 
suspect. 

The  Post  story  quotes  "responsible 
sources"  as  saying  the  troop  level— read 
this  "troop  strength,"  not  "troop  ceil- 
ing"—after  the  October  15  withdrawals 
will  stand  at  374.000.  On  April  16,  1970, 
the  troop  strength  was  425,500.  Thus, 
when  one  compares  troop  strengths  with 
troop  strengths,  it  becomes  apparent 
51.500  men  will  be  withdrawn  between 
April  15  and  October  15.  The  troop  ceil- 
ing will  be  reduced  from  434.000  to 
384,000. 

Secretary  Laird  is  not  inaccurate  when 
he  says  that  "we  will  beat"  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  withdrawal  goal.  I 
sincerely  hope  he  will  beat  it  by  a  good 
deal  more  than  1,500  or  even  10,000.  But 
before  newsmen  engage  in  the  with- 
drawal numbers  game,  the  ground  rules 
must  be  firmly  understood. 

The  Post  story  follows: 
Next  Viet   WrrHURAWAL   May    Total   60,000 
Men 
(By  George  McArthur) 

Saigon.  July  13.— Various  American  mili- 
tary sources  indicated  today  that  the  next 
troop  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  would 
amount  to  about  60,000  men  Instead  of  the 
BO.OOO  originally  projected  by  President 
Nixon. 
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Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  an- 
nounced Thursday  that  the  withdrawal 
would  be  quickened,  but  he  did  not  give 
precise  figures.  He  said,  however,  that  the 
troop  level  aft€r  the  next  withdrawal  would 
approximate  that  of  the  November-I>ecember 
period  of  1966. 

On  Nov.  1,  1966  the  troop  level  was  351.000. 
On  Nov.  30  it  was  362,000.  On  Dec.  31  It  was 
385,000,  the  last  figure  being  practically  the 
oflaclal  goal  of  the  latest  Nixon  projection  for 
this  year. 

Responsible  sources  said,  however,  that  It 
Is  expected  the  troop  level  after  the  Oct.  15 
withdrawals  will  stand  at  374,000  men — down 
60,000  from  the  434,000  men  here  when  the 
President  made  his  April  20  speech. 

On  that  date,  Mr.  Nixon  announced  that 
150,000  troops  would  be  pulled  out  by  spring 
of  1971.  On  June  4  the  President  said  50,000 
of  those  men  would  be  out  by  October. 

To  achieve  the  60,000-man  goal,  at  least 
one  division-sized  ground  unit  and  possibly 
two  would  have  to  be  withdrawn. 

There  has  long  been  speculation  that  the 
U.S.  1st  Marine  Division,  now  in  the  northern 
I  Corps  area,  would  be  among  the  next  major 
units  to  be  withdrawn.  This  would  enable  the 
Marines  to  puU  back  to  their  traditional  role 
as  a  mobile  amphibious  strike  force  ready  for 
deployment  anywhere  In  the  Pacific. 

It  Is  also  expected  that  the  50.000-man  Air 
Force  contingent  in  Vietnam  will  undergo 
sizable  cuts  in  the  Oct.  15  withdrawal,  but 
this  reduction  has  probably  been  modified 
because  of  the  spread  of  the  war  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

(U.S.  troop  strength  In  Vietnam  decreased 
by  2,400  men  last  week  to  its  lowest  level 
since  February  1967,  the  U.S.  Command  re- 
ported today,  according  to  wire  services.  The 
command  said  411,500  American  troops  were 
on  duty  here.) 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO  THE 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS, 
JULY  13,  1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  my  supplemental  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  U.S.  military  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia: 

(Editor's  Note. — The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  Congressman  Lee  H.  Hamilton's 
supplemental  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
U.S.  military  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Ninth  District  Congressman  was  one 
of  12  picked  by  the  House  Speaker  for  the 
fact-finding  mission,  and  he  filed  a  separate 
report  to  that  filed  by  the  committee  as  a 
whole.) 

You  will  find  In  Vietnam  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  view  you  had  before  you  arrived. 
The  complexity  and  variety  of  the  scene  is 
such  that  the  "hawk"  and  the  "dove"  will 
each  observe,  Investigate  and  leave  assured 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  view  he  had  when  he 
arrived. 

I  came  away  from  Vietnam  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  what  we  cannot  do.  In  a 
word,  we  cannot  build  a  nation  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  By  the  expenditure  of  enor- 
mous resources,  we  have  given  South  Viet- 
nam a  chance  to  survive,  and  that's  probably 
the  best  we  can  do.  Their  severe  political 
and  economic  problems  can  only  be  solved 
by  them.  We  can  do  our  best  to  assist  them 
through  economic  and  technological  aid,  but 
much  as  we  would  like  to,  we  cannot  assure 
their  security,  their  prosperity,  or  their 
democracy. 
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The  United  States  must  consider  Vietnam 
In  the  context  of  Asian  policy.  I  believe  we 
should  downgrade  the  U.S.  Interest  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  certainly  subordinate  It  to 
our  Interest  in  Japan.  We  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  long-range  development  of  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  our  Immedi- 
ate, vital  Interests  are  limited. 

A  key  to  our  future  Asian  policy  Is  to 
recognize  our  limitations  in  bringing  about 
development  in  Asia.  The  United  States 
should  do  all  It  can  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port an  Asian  collective  security  system, 
supplying  economic  and  technical  assistance, 
but  we  should  be  most  reluctant  to  commit 
American  troops.  We  must  look,  instead,  to 
the  nations  which  are  threatened  to  provide 
the  manpower. 

An  Important  step  In  the  future  of  the 
'  United  Slates  In  Asia  Is  to  end,  in  an  orderly 
way,  our  involvement  In  Vietnam.  This  will 
be  a  task  calling  for  the  utmost  skill.  The 
nervousness  of  friendly  Asian  leaders  about 
the  U.S.  role  In  Asia  Is  apparent.  They 
genuinely  fear  that  the  United  States  will 
desert  them.  They  accept  the  fact  of  U.S. 
disengagement    reiuctantly. 

One  of  the  things  I  tried  to  do  In  my  con- 
versations with  South  Vietnamese  citizens 
was  to  persuade  them  that  the  United  States 
is  withdrawing.  Although  they  invariably 
nodded  their  heads  In  assent,  I  wondered 
whether  they  actually  believed  it  with  the 
stlU-masslve  American  presence  all  around 
them. 

We  are  In  better  shape  In  Vietnam  than  we 
have  ever  been  before,  and  after  five  years 
of  major  combat,  we  have  done  about  all  we 
can  do.  We  ought  to  accelerate  withdrawal 
If  at  all  possible,  being  careful  to  protect  the 
U.S.  position  in  world  affairs,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  U.S.  forces,  and  to  encourage  the 
safe  return  of  American  pri-^oners  of  war. 

The  American  prisoners  of  war  create  a 
special  problem.  Pressure  must  be  kept  up 
by  the  Congress  to  push  at  every  conceivable 
opportunity  for  the  identification  of  all  pris- 
oners, the  establishment  of  regular  com- 
munication between  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies, the  prompt  repatriation  of  the  seriously 
sick  and  wounded,  the  observation  and  In- 
spection of  prisoner  of  war  camps  by  im- 
partial observers,  and  the  eventual  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war. 

I  returned  less  optimistic  than  manv  of 
our  officials.  North  Vietnam  Is  a  highly  orga- 
nized, patient,  disciplined  society  and  South 
Vietnam  is  a  highly  inefficient,  fragmented 
society.  The  United  States  can — and  Indeed 
has — given  the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance 
to  survive.  As  the  United  States  withdraws 
from  South  Vietnam,  we  must  be  very  firm — 
even  tough — with  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  survive. 


YOUNG  WORLD  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  Nrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
while  modem  technology  has  landed 
man  on  the  moon  and  developed  weapons 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  his  earthly 
existence,  it  has  pitifully  failed  to  pro- 
vide freedom  from  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition for  nearly  half  the  earth's  popula- 
tion, including  2  million  Americans. 
Realizing  the  complexity  of  current  so- 
cial problems,  it  is  inde-;d  frightening 
to  look  ahead  30  years  when  there  will  be 
7  billion  mouths,  twice  as  many  as  there 
are  today,  competing  for  food. 

Action  is  needed,  and  fortunately  nu- 
merous organizations,  newspapers,  mag- 
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aiznes.  public  officials,  and  private  cit- 
izens have  become  aware  of  the  eravity 
of  the  situation.  But  it  is  necessai-y  to 
turn  more  people  around  to  speak  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  corrective  policies. 

Young  World  Development,  a  nation- 
al organization  of  concerned  individuals 
Is  playing  a  significant  role  in  this  na- 
tional awareness  campaij^n.  And  so  they 
are  educating  the  public  to  the  need  for 
legislative  action  and  maki^ig  them  feel 
the  urgency  of  the  situation.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  their  goals  and  activities. 

Young  World  Development,  part  of  the 
American  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foun- 
dation, is  an  organization  dedicated  to 
fighting  poverty  and  malnutrition.  In  ad- 
dition to  sponsoring  discussion  groups, 
films,  fasts,  disseminating  information, 
and  other  activities,  this  group  walks  to 
feed  the  hungry — literally,  it  is  youth  on 
the  march.  Such  constructive  treks  have 
turned  to  be  excellent  catalysts  for  re- 
sponsible community  involvement — both 
time  and  money — in  many  areas.  A  re- 
cent newsletter  summarized  this  walk 
for  development. 

Such  walks  began  In  tins  country  about  a 
year  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  in  \Va.sh- 
Ington,  D  C,  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion supported  by  leaders  In  business,  labor. 
social  welfare,  agriculture  and  education 
Since  then,  an  estimated  150.000  largely-mid- 
dle class  young  people,  from  35  comnuinlties. 
ranging  In  size  from  Aurora.  Iowa  (popula- 
tion 600)  to  Los  Angeles,  have  turned  their 
'"sole  power"  Into  dollars  for  the  needy. 

Each  w.ilker  recruits  "sponsors"  to  pay  him. 
from  a  few  cents  to  several  dollars  for  every 
mile  he  hikes  over  a  charted  26-  to  32-mi;e 
course.  So  the  youngsters  not  only  draw  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  problem  of  hunger  but 
earn  hard  cash  for  a  variety  of  imaginative 
self-help  anti-poverty  projects  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Thus  far.  youthful  walk- 
ers h".ve  raised  almost  $1,000,000.  with  more 
walks  scheduled  fur  this  fall. 

Although  the  Foundation  offers  some  basic 
guidelines  for  conducting  a  Walk,  the  teens 
themselves  handle  the  details  p.annlng.  or- 
ganizing and  problem  solving.  They  learn  first 
hand  how  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
adult  system,  from  slow-moving  city  govern- 
ments to  vicious  extremist  groups.  And  In 
the  end,  they  have  the  satl.'faction  of  hav- 
ing helped  bring  meaningful  change  to  a 
world  they  never  made. 

I  commend  the  efforts  and  determina- 
tion of  these  young  people  and  feel  that 
they  have  left  a  challenge  for  our  Con- 
gress to  take  up.  Solving  the  hunger- 
population-poUution  problems  will  large- 
ly depend  upon  governmental  action — 
it  is  time  that  our  national  priorities  are 
changed  if  the  world  Is  to  be  spared  the 
terrible  consequences  of  massive  famine 
and  social  chaos. 


HARRIMAN   CHARTS    US,    FOREIGN 
POLICY  FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held 
hearings  in  May  and  June  on  "U.S.  For- 
eign Policy  for  the  Seventies"  to  review 
the  President's  state  of  the  world  mes- 
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sage.  We  heard  testimony  from  many 
distinguished  experts  in  the  field  who 
evaluated  the  Nixon  policy  and  where  it 
was  taking  this  country  in  the  1970's.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  statements  was 
made  by  W.  Averell  Harriman.  whose 
record  of  service  to  this  country  is  un- 
equalled. 

I  commend  Governor  Harriman's  tes- 
timony to  all  my  colleagues  and  to  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
especially  to  those  who  are  concerned 
about  our  policies  in  Indochina.  The  text 
of  the  stat«ment  follows : 

Statement  by  W.  Avebell  Harriman 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  discuss  first  the  most  pressing 
and  overpowering  problem  that  affects  all 
the  aspects  of  foi'jign  policy.  I  refer  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  important  that  we  analyze  how  we  got 
into  this  tragic  war.  President  Roosevelt 
stated  In  my  presence  on  several  occasions 
during  the  war  that  he  had  no  Intention 
of  allowing  the  French  to  return  to  Indo- 
china. He  sent  an  order  to  the  Pentagon  not 
to  make  pl.ins  for  tills  area  after  the  defeat 
of  Japan,  but  he  did  not  outline  the  politi- 
cal moves  he  had  In  mind. 

Unfortunately  the  French  were  allowed 
back  and  failed  in  their  attempt  to  come  to 
an  agreement  for  the  independence  of  Indo- 
china. As  the  French  war  In  Indochina  grew, 
we  gave  them  Increasing  military  assistance. 

Even  more  unfortunately,  when  French 
mlllt.iry  efforts  failed  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
forces  got  control  of  North  Vietnam  through 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  we  took  over 
from  Prance  In  South  Vietnam  and  under- 
took political,  economic  and  military  re- 
sponsibilities to  support  the  Diem  regime. 
To  do  our  military  Justice.  I  understood  that 
General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  former  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  St;ites  Army,  cautioned 
that  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  might 
not  be  militarily  viable.  But  step  by  step 
we  became  more  and  more  involved,  and  we 
are  now  In  an  untenable  position. 

When  the  new  Administration  took  over 
in  January  of  1S69.  agreement  had  been 
fln.illy  reached  between  the  two  sides  to  com- 
mence negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
.\s  publicly  stated  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford,  the  first  order  of  business 
should  be  the  reduction  in  the  level  of  com- 
bat and  violence.  We  were  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve th.it  progress  in  this  direction  could  be 
made.  In  late  October  and  early  November 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  taken  90^^  of  their 
troops  out  of  the  northern  two  provinces 
of  I  Corps,  half  of  which  had  been  withdrawn 
above  the  20th  parallel — some  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  north.  Fighting  almost  stopped 
In  this  area  which  had  been  previously  one 
of  the  most  active.  Because  of  this.  General 
Abrams  was  able  to  take  the  First  Air  Cavalry 
Division  from  I  Corps  to  the  III  Corps,  to 
strengthen  our  position  there. 

However,  the  new  Administration  permit- 
ted President  Thieu  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  negotiation.?.  President  Thleu  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  sit  down  In  the 
private  meetings  that  had  been  arranged  for. 
although  he  knew  full  well  that  it  wa.=;  only 
In  the  private  meetings  that  any  progress 
could  be  made.  Two  months  later  he  was 
finally  persuaded  to  participate,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  announced  that  he  would  not 
In  anv  circumstances  agree  to  a  coalition 
government  or  permit  the  NLF  to  become  a 
political  party  In  South  Vietnam.  By  then 
the  NLF  refused  to  sit  down  privately  w^lth 
his  representatives.  No  progress  has  been 
made  in  Paris  since. 

The  plan  for  Vletnamization  of  the  war 
Is  not.  In  my  opinion,  a  plan  for  peace;  It 
Is  a  plan  that  will  perpetuate  the  war.  At 
best,  we  can  only  hope  -for  a  reduction  of 
less  than  half  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
two  and  a  half  years  after  this  Admlnia- 
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tratlon  took  oflice.  After  that  there  Is  no  as- 
surance whether  or  when  the  balance  of  our 
forces  will  be  withdrawn.  Although  South 
Vietnamese  troops  are  able  to  take  on  more 
combat,  they  cmnot  continue  to  operate 
successfully  without  American,  air,  artillery 
and  logistic  support. 

Furthermore,  Vletnamization  is  dependent 
on  an  unpopular  and  repressive  military  gov- 
ernment.  With  all  of  the  mllltarv  Influence 
President  Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky  got 
less  than  35':  of  the  votes  cast  in  1967 
whereas  over  60'';.  of  the  votes  were  c.^st  for 
civilian  candidates  with  some  kind  of  peace 
plank  In  their  platform.  This  election  con- 
firms the  Judgment  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  want  peace  and  not  a  continuation 
of  the  war. 

While  the  Vletnamization  plan  is  reduc- 
ing American  casualties,  ,South  Vietnamese 
losses  are  increasing,  with  up  to  800  killed  a 
week  and  with  many  civilian  casualties  as 
well.  Clearly,  our  concern  should  be  to  put 
an  end  to  the  violence,  not  prolong  it. 

Our  political  objectives  in  Vietnam  cannot 
be  achieved  by  military  means.  We  can  ex- 
pand the  war  to  Include  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  Vietnam  and  then  China,  and  even  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  we  cannot  win  the  war. 
Unfortunately,  this  Administration  refuses 
to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past  or  to 
listen.  They  have  closed  their  ears  to  out- 
side opinion.  The  Administration  Is  con- 
centrating on  military  action,  not  negotia- 
tions. 

On  April  20th,  the  President  held  out  hope 
that  a  Just  peace  was  in  sight,  yet  since  then 
the  war  has  been  expanded.  There  seems  to 
be  an  Idea  that  military  blows  can  force 
the  other  side  to  negotiate  on  our  terms. 
All  our  past  experience  In  Vietnam  shows 
that  this  Is  a  delusion. 

Our  participation  In  the  war  In  Vietnam 
must  be  ended  and  our  troops  brought  home. 
The  simple  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  way  of 
achieving  our  political  objectives  In  Vietnam 
through  military  action.  That  Is  not  the  fault 
of  the  United  States  but  the  nature  of  the 
problem  that  exists  there. 

The  withdrawal  of  all  of  our  troops  from 
Vietnam  should  be  on  a  fixed  schedule  This 
will  compel  the  Thleu  government  to  under- 
take serious  negotiations  for  a  responsible 
settlement. 

Our  withdrawal  must  be  responsible,  and 
I  believe  that  it  can  be — without  delaying 
the  return  of  our  troops.  We  helped  set  this 
country  on  fire,  and  we  must  help  put  it 
out.  I  am  convinced  that  the  other  side 
win  agree  on  one  point  at  least — that  there 
be  no  reprisals  by  either  side,  with  inter- 
national supervision. 

Meaningful  negotiation  will  require  a  de- 
cision by  the  Administration  to  compel  Pres- 
ident Thieu  to  bring  into  his  government 
political  elements  which  wish  a  negotiated 
settlement  and  to  send  a  team  to  Paris  that 
is  willing  and  capable  of  negotiating  with 
the  NLF  for  a  compromise.  Of  course,  the 
President  himself  must  appoint  a  high-level 
negotiator.  Until  he  does,  it  Is  hard  for 
people  around  the  world  to  believe  he  is 
really  Interested  in  negotiations.  If  these  ac- 
tions are  taken  on  our  side,  I  believe  the 
other  side  will  Join  in  serious  negotiations 

We  have  been  told  that  "not  our  power 
but  our  will  and  character"  are  being  tested 
in  world  opinon.  This  appraisal  is  not  cor- 
rect. What  Is  being  tested  in  our  Judgment 
and  the  wisdom  of  our  actions. 

With  regard  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  in 
the  many  discussions  I  had  with  them,  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  learned.  They  are  fiercely 
nationalistic.  Thev  particularly  w.ant  to  be 
Independent  of  China.  With  this  in  mind, 
they  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
French  after  the  war  with  France  ended 
Now  if  our  war  can  be  ended,  they  have 
Indicated  they  want  similar  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  other  non-Commu- 
nist countries.  Like  Tito,  they  recognize  the 
need  for  an  alternative  to  being  compelled 
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to  rely  on  their  powerful  communist  neigh- 
bor. 

I  therefore  believe  that  It  is  important 
for  us  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Hanoi.  We  must  recognize  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  not  keep  the  Laos  Agree- 
ment lor  a  single  day  and  some  understand- 
ing must  be  reached  which  is  to  their  in- 
terest to  keep  for  a  period  of  years.  If  ws 
are  to  have  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  some 
understanding  must  be  arrived  at  along  •he 
lines  of  President  Johnson's  Johns  Hopkins 
speech  of  Ap^ll  1965  for  the  reconstruction 
and  cooperative  development  of  Southeast 
Asia  with  the  participation  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Recent  events  have  made  this  more  dif- 
ficult. Peking  has  consistently  taken  a  nega- 
tive position  on  a  peaceful  solution  in  the 
area.  Peking's  Influence.  I  believe,  was  at 
Its  lowest  point  In  1968.  Recent  Carr.todian 
developments  have.  I  believe.  Increased  tjjeir 
I>osition  to  a  new  high.  I  am  satisfied  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  a  non-aligned' 
Souihea.st  Asia,  strong  enough  and  inde- 
pendent enough  to  check  extension  of  Chi- 
nese influence  in  the  South,  They  helped 
us  in  Paris  both  In  October  and  in  January 
to  overcome  certain  obstacles.  The  Soviet 
influence  has  today  been  reduced  while  the 
Chinese  influence  has  Increased. 

Southeast  Asia  is  In  some  respects  similar 
to  the  Sub-continent.  It  is  significant  thit 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  ha.-e  been 
giving  assi-stance  to  India  and  Pakistan.  We 
have  found  ourselves  in  parallel  positions. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  will  continue 
to  give  military  support  to  North  Vietnam 
which  It  considers  its  "sister  SociallKt  State". 
There  is  no  doubt  she  believes  this  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintain  her  prestige  with 
other  communist  countries  and  communist 
parties  elsewhere  in  the  world  No  temporary 
military  gain  resulting  from  the  destruction 
of  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  weapons 
in  Cambodia  will  offset  the  far  greater  com- 
plications In  the  International  political 
situation. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  Admin- 
istration has  made  serious  mistakes  in  Indo- 
china during  the  past  sixteen  months.  I  am 
heartened  that  members  of  Congress  have 
been  indicating  their  grave  concern.  Spe- 
cific action  is  being  proposed  in  the  Senate 
to  control  military  expenditures  in  the  area. 
I  agree  with  the  fixed  schedule  of  with- 
drawals as  proposed  by  Mr.  Clark  Clifford. 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  this  committee  will  give  profound  con- 
sideration to  all  of  these  proposals.  I  strongly 
believe  the  crisis,  which  affects  profoundly 
our  national  interests  at  home  and  abroad 
Is  so  grave  that  the  Congress  should  assert 
its  constitutional  authority.  It  should  act 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  waste  of  human 
and  material  resources  in  Indochina  so  des- 
perately required  for  the  pressing  needs  of 
our  country. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  nego- 
tiations of  greatest  significance  in  the  long 
run  are  the  SALT  talks  on  nuclear  arms  re- 
straint. President  Nixon  has  expressed  his 
strong  desire  for  progress  in  this  field,  and 
most  Americans  are  hoping  for  success  m 
Vienna  Recent  press  reports  Indicate  the 
talks  are  proceeding  in  a  serious  manner. 

Unfortunately,  during  Its  first  15  months 
the  Administration  showed  little  sense  of 
the  urgency  demanded  by  the  rapid  devel- 
opments in  the  arms  race".  The  Administra- 
tion disregarded  recommendations  that  we 
take  the  initiative  by  deferring  MIRV  test- 
ing and  further  deployment  of  offensive  and 
defensive  missile  systems  providing  the 
Soviet  Union  took  similar  measures  of  re- 
straint. 

The  announcement  that  MIRV  deployment 
would  begin  next  month  was  deeply  dlstub- 
Ing,  as  was  the  decision  to  seek  Congression- 
al authorization  for  a  second  stage  of  ABM. 
Such  steps  seem  to  Invite  reciprocal  escala- 
tion Instead  of  mutual  restraint  during  nego- 
tiations. 
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President  Kennedy  successfully  concluded 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  with  the  Sov- 
iets by  taking  the  initiative.  He  made  a 
speech  at  American  University  on  June  10, 
1963,  that  was  quite  conciliatory.  He  an- 
nounced he  would  stop  nuclear  testing  as 
long  as  the  cither  side  did  the  same.  That  was 
a  signal  that  our  intentions  were  serious,  and 
Premier  Khrushchev  resjxmded  As  a  result. 
In  spite  of  the  years  of  fruitless  discussion, 
our  delegation  went  to  Moscow  and  negoti- 
ated a  treaty  In  two  weeks  time. 

In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
recognize  that  we  cannot  have  an  overall 
detente.  Their  ultimate  objectives  and  ours 
are  still  In  conflict.  However,  there  are  some 
areas  where  Important  understandings  can 
be  reached, 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  welc.:>me 
and  support  Mr  Brandt's  initiatives  for  Im- 
proving relations  with  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Fur- 
thermore, the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  presents  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
tensions  In  Europ)e  now. 

I  am  concerned  by  Indications  that  the 
Administration  considers  that  the  confer- 
ence should  be  postponed  for  at  least  a  year. 
There  are  Important  issues  to  be  discussed 
such  as  the  mutual  reduction  of  force  levels. 
A  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  agreement  on  l>al- 
anced  reductions  in  force  levels  is  the  sound- 
est way  to  reduce  the  number  of  American 
troops  stationed  In  Europe. 

Expanded  East-West  trade  in  non-strategic 
goods  could  be  a  commercial  profitable  step 
toward  better  relations.  Today  it  has  wider 
support  In  the  business  community  than  ever 
before.  However,  the  language  of  the  "State 
of  the  World"  message  suggested  that  the 
Soviets  must  pay  with  fwlltlcal  concesslon.s 
for  the  right  to  buy  from  us  Yet  the  bulk 
of  what  they  wish  to  purchase  here  they 
can  already  obtain  in  large  quantities  from 
Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

This  approach  in  my  opinion  !s  not  merely 
fruitless  but  harmful  This  idea  of  'linkage" 
is  badly  mistaken.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
make  progress  where  we  can  and.  when  an 
agreement  is  reached  it  makes  it  easier  to 
negotiate  others. 

The  Administration  has  taken  constructive 
steps  in  several  important  areas.  The  Presi- 
dent's actions  in  the  field  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare,  including  the  elimination 
of  biological-toxin  weapwns  and  his  submis- 
sion of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  prohibiting 
use  of  such  weapons,  have  been  highly  com- 
mendable. I  would  hope  the  Senate  acts 
speedily  to  ratify  this  treaty. 

The  resumption  of  the  American-Chinese 
discussions  In  Warsaw  and  the  Initiatives  to- 
wards relaxing  barriers  to  commerce  and 
travel  between  the  United  States  and  Main- 
land China  are  in  my  opinion  modest  steps 
In  the  right  direction. 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  Vietnam  has 
been  our  aid  program.  We  have  fallen  behind 
other  Industrial  nations  in  terms  of  our 
capability.  In  1968  we  ranked  eighth  among 
the  sixteen  principal  Western  donor  coun- 
tries in  percentage  of  GNP  devoted  to  devel- 
opment assistance. 

Recognizing  the  problem.  President  Nixon 
appointed  last  autumn  a  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  International  Development  with 
Rudolph  A.  Peterson  as  chairman.  Your  Com- 
mittee Is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  Its  re- 
port, and  I  will  not  review  It.  I  wish,  however, 
to  strongly  endorse  the  basic  findings  of  this 
g^roup.  I  trust  that  your  Committee  will  also 
give  attention  to  the  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  International  Develop- 
ment, headed  by  The  Honorable  Lester  Pear- 
son. Many  of  its  recommendations  deserve 
serious  consideration  in  our  national  interest. 
We  must  continue  our  concern  for  and  our 
assistance  to  the  developing  nations,  first  of 
all,  because  It  Is  our  moral  obligation.  We 
have  been  endowed  with  resources  which 
have  made  It  possible  for  us  to  achieve  a 
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prosperity  unheard  of  in  hlstorj',  and  surely 
we  have  an  obligation  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  the  less  fortunate. 

Secondly,  our  own  economic  life  can  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  as  other  nations 
develop.  Expanding  trade  and  markets  will 
add  greatly  to  our  own  continuing  prosperity 

Lastly,  the  very  survival  of  our  civilization 
Is  at  stake.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  a  few 
countries  can  live  Indeflnltelv  as  Islands  of 
luxury  In  a  sea  of  poverty. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago  today,  the  world's  first  atomic  bomb 
was  tested  at  Alamorgordo  Air  Base. 
N.  Mex.  This  marked  man's  unleashing 
of  the  first  nuclear  device  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  force  unequal  in  potential  to 
anything  he  had  previously  conceived.  At 
the  close  of  World  War  II  in  1945,  the 
United  States  was  virtually  the  only  na- 
tion in  the  world  able  to  assign  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  scientific  manpower 
and  equipment  to  nuclear  sciences.  When 
an  immediate  end  to  World  War  II  wa.', 
viewed  as  an  imperative  by  the  United 
States  in  1945,  President  Truman  de- 
termined to  use  the  atomic  bomb  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  an  Invasion  of  Japan. 
A  little  more  than  3  weeks  after  the  fir>t 
test,  an  atomic  bomb  was  used  in  war- 
fare by  the  United  States  in  the  raid  on 
Hiroshima.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  cuy 
of  Nagasaki  was  destroyed  by  a  larger 
nuclear  device.  We  cannot  hide  the  hor- 
rors of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  which 
resulted  from  the  atomic  discovery.  How- 
ever, today,  we  look  with  hope  toward 
the  beneficial  qualities  of  atomic  energy 
which  have  been  unveiled  and  are  being 
constantly  improved. 

With  nuclear  powerplants  in  31  States, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  nuclear  energy  as  it  affects  all 
oiu-  lives.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  nu- 
clear energy  has  been  applied  positively 
to  scientific  development  have  been  seen 
with  the  application  of  radioisotopes  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture.  Industry  and 
medicine.  In  agriculture,  irradiation  re- 
search has  been  used  to  determine  the 
possibilities  for  the  preservation  of  food. 
Nutritionists  have  also  benefited  from 
the  discoveries  of  the  researchers  as  to 
the  life  of  various  food. 

With  the  problems  of  our  environment 
seemingly  now  in  the  forefront  of  scien- 
tific development,  nuclear  power  ha.s 
been  assigned  to  aid  the  desalinization 
process  to  meet  the  requirements  of  clean 
water.  In  addition  to  research  and  indus- 
try, the  atom  has  been'  used  in  space 
programs.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  developed  shielded  units  con- 
taining high  concentrations  of  radioiso- 
topes which  generate  heat.  This  energy  is 
then  converted  to  elect nc  power  for  use 
in  space  flights. 

The  restraint  which  man  has  used  in 
handling  the  atom  for  destructive  pur- 
poses since  Japan,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  vast  positive  contributions  afforded 
by  the  continued  research  of  fundamen- 
tal nuclear  energy  are  products  of  the 
atomic   age.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
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opportunity  to  praise  tlie  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  engineers,  and  all  those  in- 
volved with  atomic  researcli  for  tiieir  ac- 
complishments in  the  first  quax-ter  cen- 
tury of  the  nuclear  age. 

The  far  reaching  jwwers  of  the  atom 
have  been  found  powerful  to  the  extent 
of  total  world  annihilation.  This  possi- 
bility of  total  destruction  looms  over  the 
heads  of  the  world,  and  the  decisions 
that  can  result  In  that  destruction  reside 
in  the  hands  of  a  few.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  responsible  leadership  of  this 
counti-j'  and  the  other  nuclear  powers 
will  direct  their  pwlicies  toward  peace  in 
an  atomic  age. 


CZECH  AND  SLOVAK  REFUGEES 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXT.'VTIVES 

Thursday,  July  1&.  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
c>iu!d  hardly  be  a  more  nppicpriate  time 
than  Captive  Nations  Week  to  .'•,r.y  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  political  refugees  who 
seek  asylum  in  the  United  States  and  to 
disruss  practical  means  for  as.sisting 
them.  On  January  27  I  introduced  H.R. 
15d41,  which  would,  if  enacted  into  law, 
amerid  section  203<a)<7»  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  make 
available  annually  ?n  additional  10,200 
conditional  entries  for  certain  leiupees. 

.My  primal y  reason  for  .';;?on.soring 
this  measure  was  a  desire  to  at  least 
partiv  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  large 
number  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  who  wore 
driven  from  their  homeland  by  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  August  1968.  Many  of 
these  refugees  would  like  to  come  to  the 
United  States  but  they  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  because  of  oversubscribed 
quotas. 

The  people  to  whom  H.R.  15541  would 
give  special  consideration  would  neither 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  imemployed  nor 
add  to  the  relief  burdens  of  local  com- 
munities, because  they  would  have  to  be 
sponsored  by  American  families  and  or- 
ganizations that  would  assume  responsi- 
bility for  them.  A  large  number  of  those 
who  would  become  eligible  for  admit- 
tance to  the  United  States  imder  my 
bill  possess  special  skills  that  are  desper- 
ately needed  in  key  industries,  including 
vital  defense  installations.  They  would 
neither  displace  domestic  workers  nor 
keep  the  unemployed  from  obtaining 
work. 

Many  of  those  who  are  presently  job- 
less either  do  not  have  the  special  skills 
that  are  required  for  positions  that  em- 
ployers find  difficulty  In  filling  or  they 
are  reluctant  to  move  from  their  present 
homes  to  distant  cities  where  their  skills 
are  in  demand.  The  refugees  from 
Czechoslovakia  who  have  acquired  im- 
asual  skills  are  not  only  willing  but  anx- 
ious to  journey  several  thousand  miles  in 
order  to  begin  new  careers  in  America. 

Certainly  these  would-be  immigrants 
would  receive  tremendous  benefits  in 
freedom  and  opportunity  if  they  were 
permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
but  they  would  also  make  numerous 
w^orthwhlle  and  lasting  contributions  by 
way  of  compensation.  For  example, 
among  them  is  an  engineer  who  holds 
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over  a  dozen  patents  for  air  purifying 
processes.  He  would  be  of  inestimable 
help  in  our  war  on  pollution. 

We  are  all  too  often  inclined  to  feel 
that  the  day  of  immigration  is  over  and 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  needs 
transfusions  of  new  blood.  Certainly  the 
day  when  millions  of  people  left  over- 
populated  European  countries  for  the 
wide  open  .■spates  of  America  has  ended, 
but  our  gates  ought  to  remain  at  least 
slightly  ajar  for  immigrants  of  unusu- 
ally high  quality. 

As  I  speak  here  this  afternoon  on  be- 
half of  a  comparative  handful  of  ref- 
ugees, I  cannot  help  but  recall  a  few 
outstanding:  examples  of  great  Ameri- 
cans of  our  generation  who  began  life  as 
Europeans.  Great  inventors  include  Alex- 
ander Graham  B(ll  and  Charles  P.  Stein- 
metz.  Eminent  .scientists  were  Albert 
Einstein.  Enrico  Fermi,  and  Edward 
Teller.  Outstanding  business  leaders  in- 
clude William  S.  Knudsen  and  David 
Sarnoff,  while  Samuel  Gompers  and 
Philip  Murray  were  distinguished  leaders 
oi  labor. 

Aircraft  designers  Alexander  de  Sever- 
.sky  and  Igor  Sikorsky  helped  to  acceler- 
ate the  proEsress  of  aviation.  Numerous 
immigrants  became  prominent  at  all 
levels  of  government,  includin'!  Felix 
Frankfurter,  an  A.ssociate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Great  names  in 
music  include  Irving  Berlin,  Lauritz 
Melchior,  Leopold  Stokowski,  Igor  Stra- 
vin.sky,  Arturo  To.scanini,  and  Bruno 
Walter,  v.hile  literature  is  represented  by 
George  Santayana  and  Hendrik  WiUem 
Van  Loon. 

These  are.  of  course,  but  a  few  illus- 
trious examples  of  the  many  prominent 
Americans  of  foreign  birth  who  have 
lightened  our  burdens,  enriched  our  lives, 
and  helped  make  our  dreams  become 
realities.  We  would  have  been  poor  in- 
deed had  harshly  restrictive  immigration 
statutes  kept  them  from  sharing  our 
God-given  liberties  and  our  material 
blessings. 

Let  us  not  make  it  too  easy  for  immi- 
grants- to  enter  America,  but  let  us  not 
make  it  too  difficult,  either.  We  should 
keep  out  those  who  are  anxious  to  come 
here  only  becau.se  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  but  we  must  not  slam  the  door  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  are  willing  to  work 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  order  to  help  us 
solve  our  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  schedule  early 
hearings  on  H  R.  15541,  which  means  so 
much  to  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  who 
would  prefer  life  in  free  America  to 
coexistence  in  Communist-dominated 
Czechoslovakia.  I  am  confident  that 
these  people,  who  have  suffered  much 
under  both  national  socialist  and  Com- 
munist tyrannies,  would  make  America 
richer  by  their  presence. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
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memorating  the  12th  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

During  this  week  each  year,  citizens 
across  the  country  pay  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  the  people  of  Albania,  Bui- 
garia,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania! 
Throughout  the  many  years  of  oppres- 
sion and  subjugation  that  these  people 
have  endured,  they  have  continually  dis- 
played their  courage  to  the  world.  It  is 
important  that  in  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  we  should  honor  and  remem- 
ber these  enslaved  people  suffering  under 
totalitarian  forms  of  government.  But 
it  is  also  a  time  for  us  to  realfirm  our 
own  commitment  to  freedom  and  the 
principles  of  democratic  government.  As 
citizens  of  a  free  and  independent  coun- 
try, it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to 
imagine  the  hardships  which  these  peo- 
ple have  had  to  undergo  since  World 
War  n. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  over  the  plight 
of  these  countries  and  hope  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination will  be  restored  to  the  captive 
nations. 


HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  my  dearly  beloved 
friend  and  outstanding  former  colleague, 
Hon.  Clifford  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

I  saw  Cliff  not  long  ago  here  in  the 
Capitol  when  he  was  here  for  a  visit,  and 
I  thought  he  looked  very  well.  News  of 
his  passing,  therefore,  was  shocking  and 
surprising  to  me,  as  it  must  have  been 
to  his  many  friends. 

Cliff  Davis  was  a  very  fine,  highly 
esteemed  Member  of  this  House  for  years, 
with  many  warm  admiring  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  His  outstanding 
services  here  were  in  the  best  traditions 
of  his  historic  State  of  Tennessee  and 
our  coimtry. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  convictions  and 
strong  opinions  on  public  questions,  and 
he  always  stood  up  for  them  with  great 
ability,  firmness,  and  resolution.  He  was 
especially  well  Informed  on  public  ques- 
tions, and  endowed  with  an  alert,  active 
mind,  and  spirit  of  dedication  and  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  and  the  many  great  causes 
in  which  he  beheved  that  commanded  for 
him  the  respect,  admiration,  and  affec- 
tion of  every  man  in  this  famous  Cham- 
ber. 

Cliff  was  endowed  with  many  amiable 
personal  qualities  that  endeared  him  to 
those  who  knew  him,  especially  to  his 
colleagues  here,  who  always  found  him 
a  delightful  companion,  a  most  coopera- 
tive, helpful  colleague,  and  deaf  friend, 
who  was  deeply  committed  to  his  service 
in  the  House,  and  willing  at  all  times  to 
lend  a  hand  to  those  who  might  need  his 
assistance. 

His  great  contributions  to  the  people 
of  his  district.  State,  and  this  country, 
which  he  loved  so  much,  and  served  with 
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such  deep  patriotism  and  fidelity,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  had 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  serving  with 
him.  and  by  his  constituents  and  a  grate- 
ful American  people,  for  his  devotion  to 
duty,  his  brilliant  career  in  the  House, 
and  for  his  unflinching  interest  and 
efforts  for  the  cause  of  the  great,  inartic- 
ulate masses  of  people  who  benefited  so 
greatly  from  the  splendid  services  that 
he  rendered  them  in  this  great  free, 
representative  body  of  national  leaders. 

The  Hoase  has  lost  an  e.'=teemed  friend 
and  former  colleague,  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  distinguished  patriot  and  the 
illustrious  State  of  Termessee  has  lost 
one  of  its  ablest,  dedicated  and  most 
famous  sons. 

To  his  sorrowfully  bereaved  wife  and 
family  and  all  his  dear  ones,  I  extend 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  truly 
great  irreparable  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained in  the  passing  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican, our  beloved  friend,  and  which  I  and 
other  Members  who  served  with  him 
here  so  sorrowfully  share  with  them. 

Our  prayers  will  be  with  all  his  dear 
ones,  and  we  humbly  ask  that  the  good 
Lord  bring  them  the  strength  to  bear 
their  sad  bereavement  with  true  spiritual 
resignation,  and  bless  them  with  recon- 
ciliation and  'that  peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding." 

May  our  dear  friend  and  valued  col- 
league Cliff,  find  eternal  rest  in  his 
heavenly  home. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON. 
CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  experiences  of  being 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  to  form  valuable  personal  asso- 
ciations with  one's  colleagues.  Such  was 
mj'  good  fortune  when  soon  after  coming 
to  Congress  I  made  the  acquaintanceship 
with  Congressman  Clifford  Davis  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.  He  preceded  me  in  Con- 
gress by  some  10  years  and  I  was  the  re- 
cipient of  much  good  advice  from  htm. 

Clifford  Davis  was  a  pleasant  and 
honest  friend  with  all  of  his  colleagues 
who  sought  such  a  fortunate  relation- 
ship with  him.  He  was  always  willing  to 
take  the  time  to  advise  his  colleagues  and 
help  them  wherever  possible. 

One  of  the  memories  that  I  have  of  his 
membership  in  the  Federal  Legislature 
was  the  time  of  the  shooting  on  March  1, 
1954,  by  the  Puerto  Ricans.  After  helping 
with  the  care  of  one  of  my  colleagues 
who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  hit,  I 
walked  down  the  aisle  to  where  our  col- 
league, Clifford  Davis,  was  sitting.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  calf  of  the  leg 
and  was  sitting  in  his  seat  contemplating 
what  had  happened  to  him.  As  usual,  he 
was  most  cool  and  self-jwlsed. 

Our  late  colleague  possessed  a  most 
pleasant  personality  and  one  always  en- 
joyed being  in  his  company.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  Congress,  he  visited  in  the 
House  Chamber  several  times  and  he  was 
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always  surrounded  by  his  friends  who 
never  tired  of  his  company. 

He  shall  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us 
and  I  extend  to  his  charming  companion 
of  many  years.  Carrie  Davis,  and  to  the 
others  of  hif  family  and  friends  my  most 
sincere  sympathy  in  the  passing  of  their 
loved  one. 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY  URBAN 
COALITION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition,  founded  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, attempts  through  its  national  pro- 
gram and  through  local  coalitions  to 
encourage  Americans  in  a  wide  range  of 
vocations  to  join  together  in  v.'orking  on 
the  problems  of  our  Nation's  cities. 

One  of  the  local  coalitions  endorsed 
by  the  National  Urban  Coalition  is  the 
Urban  Coalition  of  St.  Joseph  County, 
Ind.,  on  whose  board  of  advisers  I  am 
privileged  to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique  feature  of  the 
St.  Joseph  County  Coalition  is  its  affilia- 
tion with  the  Youth  CoaUtion  of  St. 
Joseph  County.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Joseph  Dickey  of  the  South  Bend  YMCA 
and  the  chairmanship  of  Alvin  Levy,  the 
Youth  Coalition  seeks  to  enhance  op- 
portunities for  recreation,  employment. 
and  education  for  the  community's 
young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  many  of 
our  cities  are  faced  this  summer  with  in- 
adequate recreational  facilities  and,  per- 
haps mjre  important,  too  few  summer 
jobs  for  young  people. 

In  this  regard,  the  Youth  Coalition's 
Recreational  Task  Force,  chaired  by 
Tom  Beck,  approached  the  local  Urban 
Coalition  with  a  proposal  to  open  more 
recreational  facilities  this  summer  to  the 
entire  community. 

The  St.  Joseph  County  Urban  Coali- 
tion approved  the  Youth  Coalition's  plan 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  three  men 
to  pursue  it.  This  committee  consisted 
of  John  J.  Powers,  coalition  board  and 
executive  committee  member  and  man- 
aging editor  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune; 
Robert  Laven,  coalition  executive  com- 
mittee member  and  president  of  the  com- 
mon coimcil  of  the  city  of  South  Bend; 
and  Rev.  Milton  Wlllford,  coalition  board 
member  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Coimcll  of  Churches  of  St.  Joseph 
County. 

Under  this  committee's  guidance,  and 
especially  with  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Pow- 
ers, all  high  school  gymnaslimis  and 
swimming  pools  in  the  city  of  South  Bend 
have  been  opened  for  public  use  this 
summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Coimty  Urban  and  Youth  Coali- 
tions are  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  young  and  old,  working  together, 
can  accomplish  in  their  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article 
and  editorial  from  the  South  Bend  Trib- 
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ime  on  July  5  and  8,  which  describe  the 

successful   summer   recreation   program 

which  I  ha\e  discussed,  be  printed  in 

the  Record  at  th;s  point : 

[Prom    the    South    Bend    Tribune,    Sunday, 

July  5,   1970) 

Open  Schools  to  Family  Recreation 

pr03a.\m  schnduled  to  start  monday 

Recreational  facilities  at  the  city's  five  high 
schools  will  be  opened  to  the  public  for  a 
complete  fainily-type  recreation  program 
starting  Monday  and  continuing  daily  from 
6  to  9  p.m. 

The  program  Is  the  result  of  a  well  co- 
ordinated eifort  by  several  governmental 
ageacies  and  civic-minded  organizations. 

Ed  "Moose  "  Krause.  chairman  of  the  Rec- 
reation Commission,  a  five-member  body 
representing  the  city,  the  Park  Department 
and  the  South  Bend  Community  School 
Corp.,  announced  the  recreational  facilities 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  Include  the  swim- 
ming pools  at  Adams.  Jackson.  LaSalle,  Riley 
and  Washington,  and  the  g\-mnasiums  at 
Adams,  Jackson,  Riley,  Washington  and 
Ccquillard  Due  to  construction  now  under- 
way at  LaSalle  High  School,  the  Coquillard 
Junior  High  School  gymnasium  has  been 
opened  to  serve  the  northwest  area. 

RESULTS    FROM    REQUEST 

The  program  l.s  the  result  of  a  request  of 
the  Youth^  Coalition  of  St.  Joseph  County. 
The  group  hvst  May  contacied  the  Urban 
Coalition  rcg.irding  the  possible  use  of  the 
recreational  faciUties  in  the  South  Bend 
school  system  Ijf  a  pilot  project  for  two  weeks 
during  the  summer  months  The  presenta- 
tion was  met  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Urban 
Coalition's  board  of  directors  and  a  special 
committee,  headed  by  John  J.  Powers  as 
chairman,  assisted  by  Councilman  Robert 
Laven  and  Rev.  Milton  Wlllford,  executive 
secretary  of  the  St.  Joseph  County  Council 
of  Churches,  was  formed  to  pursue  the 
matter. 

The  result  of  the  special  committee's  work 
is  a  recreational  program  geared  for  the 
entire  family. 

.SCHOOL    POOLS    AVAILABLE 

Swlmml:.g  w'.Il  be  a\ailable  at  the  five 
high  school  pools.  The  swimming  program  Is 
intended  for  accomplished  young  and  adult 
swimmers.  No  instructional  swimming  pro- 
grams will  be  offered.  These  same  pools  ore 
used  dally  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  for  insiruc- 
tional  purposes. 

Three  qualified  lifeguards  will  be  on  duty 
at  each  pool  at  all  times. 

Basketball  will  be  available  In  the  five 
school  gj-mnaslums,  but  the  program  will  not 
include  organized  games  due  to  a  ruling 
bv  the  Indiana  High  School  Athletic  Assn. 
"riie  IHSAA  prohibits  organized  basketball 
for  high  school  athletes.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  provide  official  games  or  coaching. 

Two  paid  supervisors  will  be  In  the  gymna- 
siums at  all  times  and  will  be  assisted  by 
two  voltinteers  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame's  varsity  basketball  team.  The  Notre 
Dame  varsity  members,  all  of  whom  are  at- 
tending summer  school,  are  among  the 
athletes  who  provided  supervision  for  the 
basketball  program  known  as  "Reach  Up"  for 
the  past  two  summers.  The  "Reach  Up"  pro- 
gram will  not  be  a  part  of  this  summer's  pro- 
gram because  of  the  restrictions  Imposed 
by  the  IHSAA  against  participation  of  high 
school  athletes. 

Among  the  other  Indoor  activities  available 
win  be  table  tennis  and  volleyball.  Running 
or  Jogging  will  be  available  on  the  high 
school  tracks.  The  exception  wrlll  be  at 
Coquillard,  where  there  Is  no  track. 

The  program  will  be  financed  In  Its  exp>erl- 
mental  stage  by  the  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission, with  the  total  program  to  be  evalu- 
ated at  the  end  of  a  two-week  period. 

Mayor  Uoyd  M.  Allen  has  applied  for  fed- 
eral funds  whlcb.  U  they  become  available. 
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will    enable    the    program    to    be    continued 
through  Aug.  14. 

Among  the  agencies  co-op>erating  in  the 
program  are  the  Public  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, the  city  administration,  the  Urban 
Coalition  Committee,  the  Youth  Coalition 
of  St.  Joseph  Coujity  and  the  South  Bend 
Community  School  Corp. 

SrMMER     PROGRAMS     NEW 

Paul  Boehm.  director  of  public  recreation 
of  the  South  Bend  Park  Department,  ex- 
plained that  public  schools  have  been  heavily 
U-sed  in  the  recreation  programs  during  the 
winter  season,  but  this  is  the  first  time  they 
have  been  opened  as  recreation  centers  dur- 
ing the  summer  season. 

"Such  a  program  is  in  keeping  with  the 
recommendation  that  unites  the  school  cor- 
poration and  the  park  department  In  pro- 
viding available  facilities  for  commtinlty 
recreation."  Boehm  said. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  any  of  the 
recreational  activities. 

Persons  are  free  to  come  and  go  according 
to  their  jierscnal  plans.  Among  the  rules 
which  will  apply  for  all  participants  are: 
gym  shoes  must  be  worn  In  the  gymnasium, 
swimmers  must  take  a  soap  shower  before 
entering  the  pool,  swimmers  must  wear  regu- 
lation swimming  suits,  and  towels  must  be 
provided  by  participants.  Basketball  players 
will  not  be  permitted  to  bring  their  own 
basketballs  into  the  gym. 

Persons  are  urged  not  to  bring  valuables 
with  them  because  there  will  be  no  checking 
or  locker  service  available. 

I  Prom  the  South  Bend  Tribune) 
Expanded   Recreation    Program 

The  Youth  Coalition  of  St.  Joseph  County 
started  something  last  spring  when  It  ap- 
proached the  Urban  Coalition  with  the  Idea 
of  expanded  use  of  the  recreational  facilities 
of  the  South  Bend  school  system.  The  latter 
took  up  the  idea  with  enthusiasm. 

The  result  is  the  development  of  a  whole- 
some complete  family-type  recreation  pro- 
gram making  better  use  of  the  facilities  than 
ever  before. 

The  pools  at  Jackson.  Adams.  Riley,  Wash- 
ington and  LaSalle  High  Schools  and  the 
gymnasiums  at  all  except  LaSalle.  where 
construction  work  is  under  way,  plus  the 
gv'mnaslum  at  Coqulllard,  are  open  daily 
from  6  to  9  p  m.  Lifeguards  and  other  super- 
vLsion  are  provided.  Use  of  the  facilities  Is 
free. 

The  program  is  a  Ecnslble  extension  of  the 
us«  of  the  facilltiei  Our  hats  are  aft  to 
those  who  pu.-ihed  the  Idea  and  all  who  co- 
operated  in   Drlnging  the  idea   to  frul'mn 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  any  in  our  countrj-  had  forgotten 
the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  or  minimized  its  seriousness, 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
summer  of  1968  came  as  a  rude  shock 
and  a  grim  reminder.  That  attack  should 
serve  as  eloquent  testimony  to  the  hard 
realities  of  Soviet  authoritarian  rule.  In 
Eastern  Asia,  in  Europe,  in  scattered 
points  all  over  the  globe,  millions  of  peo- 
ple, alien  to  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese, 
but  subservient  to  their  powers,  await 
the  day  when  their  captivity  will  become 
an  unpleasant  memory,  when  they  can 
begin  anew  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tinies and  shape  their  own  societies. 

And  so,  this  week,  the  free  vvorld 
honoi's  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  all 
these  dominated  people,  hoping  and 
working  for  their  Uberation,  confident 
that  that  goal  will  soon  become  reality. 
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ANOTHER  WARNING  AGAINST 
REPRESSION 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
uith  deep  concern  that  I  have  witnessed 
the  gradual  erosion  of  the  most  basic  of 
American  rights — the  right  to  hold  a  dis- 
senting belief.  There  have  been  frequent 
attacks  on  this  and  other  fundamental 
freedoms,  in  an  attempt  to  silence  those 
who  would  criticize  our  Nation's  policies. 
Such  political  or  ideological  repression, 
anathema  as  it  is  to  a  system  based  on 
recognition  of  individual  rights,  can  only 
resalt  in  a  generation  of  cowed  con- 
formists. 

A  recent  editorial,  appearing  In  the 
July  13,  1970,  Hartford  Courant,  dis- 
cusses this  grave  threat  to  our  American 
democracy.  I  commend  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Another  Warning  Against  Repression 

Mayor  Und.^ay  of  New  York  recently 
warned  that  the  nation  appears  t«  be  headed 
for  a  new  period  of  repre.s-slon  An  exten.sloii 
of  thl.s  view  l.s  held  by  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager.  who  say.s  in  a  Look  iiu»t:n/ine  urtlrle 
iha'  we  are  already  in  .-vik  h  a  perl(Kl  and  it 
l.s  more  furmldabl*  than  befurr  t>e<'aii*<'  It  \\%n 
official  »«iiiM<>n  *nd  l^  rnriiiiraK«l  bv  popuU.' 
Iridlffereiue 

III  ht'>  view.  th«  tnnat  omtnoua  (Uvtlr^t)- 
inent  i-i  '.iir  eronii.n  uf  due  pr<>r»4«  of  law  ■ 
i-oriiejn  thai  lia*  l>erii  uplieid  by  t h*  (■<'Ur'« 
but  lia,A  tulTrrvd  nidiiv  M>llMick«  In  (xilltli-a 
anil  piihtl  '•|>inu<ii  KquAllv  n«(r«ni  h*  M)r* 
:%   'hr   »va'-ic   'H   •  h»   F:r»i    AiiifridTien"    frr»- 

I    illll      ,'    •!•**     )'      pr«*>      |M>MM      I.    ,<l>  I    >»ii»ltltll) 

*it  al'Aik  t<Mi  taka*  ttM  Uiritt  ■.;  )>*rM>>ii^»( 
r»   l.rr  t  IIMI  (MrWt  rip>l<Ulllll 

II*  adlMlU  llMl  H   VwmM  Im  mi\   t%%t0§f- 
II  i<i  Mr  iiMi  «to«  UnKMl  •«•«••  u  •  ^1- 

Ml     tiMl    l<     M    IM 
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his  view  freedom  Is  a  necessity  for  JusUce 
progress  and  survival.  And  society  has  an 
Interest  In  the  rights  of  the  Individual  be- 
cause without  them  it  would  decay. 

We  foster  freedom,  he  reminds  us,  in  order 
to  avoid  error  and  discover  truth.  A  nation 
that  penalizes  criticism  Is  left  with  passive 
acquiescence  in  error. 

Professor  Commager  reminds  that  Ameri- 
can history  is  one  of  rebellion  against  au- 
thority; we  have  a  long  history  of  experimen- 
tation In  politics,  social  relations  and  sci- 
ence. Since  we  have  not  found  final  truth  In 
politics  or  law,  he  asks  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  policies  that  repress  freedom 
discourage  independence  and  Impair  Jus- 
tice? This  Is  worth  thinking  about,  as  is  his 
warning  that  It  Is  not  ideas  that  are  subver- 
sive, but  the  lack  of  them. 
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SPEECH    OF 

HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  has  been  proclaimed  as 
July  12  to  18.  Americans  have  been  urged 
to  express  their  concern  for  the  future 
of  individual  rights  in  Central  and  East- 
em  Europe  and  wherever  else  those 
rights  are  being  violated  and  threatened 

I  acknowledge  this  occasion  and.  in 
rising,  I  remind  America  that  I  am  a 
representative  of  the  black  people,  an 
American  captive.  There  can  no  longer 
be  any  thinking  and  aware  person  who 
does  not  understand  the  reality  of  my 
position,  Bedford-Stuyve.sant  and  Har- 
lem in  New  York,  Chicago's  South  Side, 
Roxbury  in  Boston,  Watts  in  Los  Angeles, 
all  these  are  "ghettos."  A  resident  of  one 
of  these  or  a  similar  area  seems  to  have 
no  rights  that  anyone  is  bound  to  re- 
spect. Every  action  of  an  individual  must 
have  the  approval  of  an  outside  au- 
thority 

The  killings  of  Innocent  .studenUs  at 
Jackson,  the  shootings  of  black  men  In 
AugUBta,  the.se,  and  more  recorded  In- 
famoua  deeds  make  11  lmpo««lble  for 
black  people  to  determine  and  icalizo  anv 
of  their  own  Koah  In  most  arean.  the  old 
KaylnK  abt^ut  thr  black  nriKhborhixxl  br- 
tiiK  on  the  other  Mdc  of  thi-  lra^k^  rr- 
rnalnn  true 

While  blM  k  |M  opir  un  tlir  lttti<M 
lihetlo.  they  arr  b>  tu<  inrttn»  ih*  <>t\U 
riu  lal  iir  rcimumK  itroup  t<>  Im'  mib  nt  (» 
Amerlra  •>  wliiinii  nr  to  Im-  mi  i4t<«t(  fioni 
ttir  ntalitatirain  Mr«l<  an  Ai'<M<t>r.>  r 
a*  Ihry  (iirfpr  CliliaixM  aliilr  it,, 'an! 
«t>r|irr*  Puerto  Muam  aixl  •<  '  ' 
AirM-riiMn  liutlaii*  ai»  m  |i  •  m'<  •  i  ' 
(llr«ln#t>l  ilutrr<|  •••itrrt  aiv  aU<>  a  ••!> 
li«*  iialloti 

lltffMV    •!«    »■'   it|>«      ail    it       i."tlnt\4    *^i** 
l)>»     AJtMiKaii*     >'•«•     '  ••«       rtU^alt)     •» 
l>rtn»<l      liidlaii'    ai*    ("ft*  I    i'     li«*    >^ 
(••vi*al»<4w       mt.tiai>i     (aiitt     ■■ika** 
Willi*  alMt  (t>MaiM>      ai*    I    •••>|  r     •■■* 
|ii(   tttftl  U>  iM  ({■••la   •  (I  a  |H«<ait-«M  •• 
mmtmi     Ihmu     •!•     NtM*i«M«      ■  «4><»-4m 
|St*ri<i  Nt««iM  at*  cwnAnM  <     *><•  ^'«**< 
ttt*(it«i    •■»••  #       <••       •■»••     '»*• 

•  kaMrtMl 

Mr  ll|i*«k««  (  !.••»«(..•  I.  M«'V««»  a*«4 
Ki  M««rV>  •»«  n-*  t*m*  -ttfi  ttiff*'**!*  •• 
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are  the  preserves  for  the  United  States 
captive  nations. 


LEIGH   STEINBERG 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALirORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
on  a  number  of  occasions  over  the  past 
few  weeks  commented  on  the  distressing 
events  which  threaten  to  destroy  our 
universities  as  sanctuaries  of  free  inquiry. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Leigh  Steinberg  to  the  office  of 
student  body  president  at  the  University 
of  California.  Berkeley.  The  newly  elected 
president  hps  clearly  .^jfated  the  need  for 
reform  and  change,  but  reformation 
within  the  system,  not  destruction  from 
without. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Mr.  Steinberg  will 
be  able  to  rally  the  student  body  at 
Berkeley  to  eflfect  the  much  needed  re- 
forms while  at  the  same  time  insuring 
the  continued  function  of  the  university 
as  a  bastion  of  free  intellectual  inquiry 
and  search  for  truth. 

I  enclose  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  by  Mr.  Steinberg 
and  a  recent  news  article  commenting  on 
the  election: 

St.^tement   of  Leigh    Steinberg.   ASUC 
President 

Two  mcnthi  ago,  amidst  the  te..rgas  and 
wlndowbreaklng  of  the  antl-ROTC  demon- 
strations, a  group  of  sTudpnts  got  together 
and  decided  that  there  had  to  be  a  better 
way  for  the  achievement  of  social  Justlcp 
It  became  cleijr  to  us  that  the  current  round 
of  sklrmlshe.s  was  not  only  morally  repre- 
hensible b'.it  that  they  were  coixnterproduc- 
Uve  We  formed  the  nonviolent  action  party 
md  pledg»d  ourselves  to  find  a  creative  alt«r- 
naUve  to  thp  endless  cycle  of  vKilent  con- 
frontation These  efforts  rulmin.ited  in  the 
r»<*nt  ASL'C  elect lans  in  which  we  werr  able 
t-j  eiett  .lU  five  of  our  executive  >  .indiaaleK 
ifid  M-ven  of  i,i,r  t*n  .Sennte  candlditten  On 
lh»'  ha!Ii/i  K  ■>,  ,1  refereriUufii  which  wt-  np-in- 
K^«l  l>\  K-illiTlriti!  .(000  aiitnaturr..  wlidh 
f»«d»  It  u  l,';e  svnaa  nf  lii*  Hiaix-Ltlvd  ulu- 
<l»n'«  (if  the  Ui»lv»r»ltv  (.(  (•4a!..riii..  lt«rka- 
.»r    that    •»   do  noi   aiipp<irt    tii'>a    i|n|»ni 


actions  that  have  recently  taken  place  on 
campus  and  m  the  coinmunuy  .iud  that  such 
violent  acts  are  wholly  unrepresentative  of 
the  win  of  this  student  body."  This  referen- 
dum passed  by  a  three-to-one  margin. 

But  It  is  not  enough  to  simply  condemn 
violence.  There  Is  a  new  resolve  today  at 
Berkeley,  powered  by  a  vision  of  a  mere  Idea: 
society,  one  without  foreign  wars,  racism,  or 
poverty,  a  world  of  harmony  and  equity.  Tj 
achieve  this  dream  we  are  calling  for  a  part- 
nership between  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California  and  their  sons  M.d  daughters  on 
Its  campuses,  a  pjrinership  for  progress 

We  are  still  convinced  that  this  dream  can 
be  achieved  through  the  existing  system.  U'e 
are  determined  to  make  this  system  work. 
And  we  will  try  to  the  best  of  our  abil.Ues  t  ■ 
see  that  rationality  and  persuasion  prev.^ll 
over  rock  and  bottle  throwing,  that  non- 
violent, creative,  constructive  talent  is  har- 
nessed In  productive  ways.  We  see  electoral 
politics,  lobbying,  and  canvassing  as  the 
proper  arena  for  these  energies. 

Being  over  thirty  is  a  malady  which  will 
strike  all  of  us  some  day,  and  we  feel  that 
it  Is  not  the  calendar  but  the  spirit  which 
Is  the  true  gauge  of  youth.  And  so.  we  ask 
today  for  your  help,  your  brains,  your  skills, 
your  experience,  and  yes,  your  money,  to 
help  us  live  up  to  the  Ideals  which  you  In- 
stilled  In  us. 

(From  the  Wa.shington  Post.  July  16.  1970] 
Berkeley  Student  Head  Is  a  Moderate 
Berkei-EY,  CALtF  ,  July  15. — The  University 
"f  California's  new  student  body  president  is 
clean  cut,  deplores  violence  and  says  campu.-. 
militants  have  been  guilty  of  "incredible 
arrogance   ' 

"The  radicals  cry  Power  to  the  pcuple  -- 
but  the  people  would  like  to  see  them  shot,' 
.ays  Leigh  Steinberg.  21 . 

The  Berkeley  campus  has  been  torn  peri- 
i  dcally  by  student-police  clashes  since  I9G4 
and  violent  dernon.-.trat'nn-  aeainst  P.OTC 
and  the  U  S  move  'nto  Camb  /dia  were  goiiig 
on  when  Steinberg  s  Noii-  inleu'  Action  Party 
swept  the  student  elections  last  spring 

Steinberg,    who    says    he    prefers    to    '.vork 
withm     the   system'    for  change,  deleaved   a 
c!oalitlon   of   blackH  and   Mexlran-Aniericaris 
and    a   third   party   of    white   mdiralK   by   a 
n-io-l  rnc-fKUi 

In  il  lypirni  turnout  :)  <hm)  .t  u<r  s,  Ihk.i  ». 
^T.-MN)  student*  votrd 

I!    »  ■iiiiM.n*'    v^an  «d    to    tnd    the    *»r    in 
ViFtiinin,  the  riKhl  way  to  do  II  Would  be  lu  K 
into    iiiiddir    Aiiiprica   and   c^nvinrr    th*m 
h»  ■md  in  an  intrrvi»« 

You  d<in  t  do  It  >>r  thr<iwiii(  rarmnrnt  ■< 
lh<«lr  rati  i.r  ^pitlirig  i<ii  'h»  rint  <>r  )><iriiil4( 
<t«mii  the  unir*r«iti)r 


"You  Elt  down  and  try  to  reason,  find  things 
;n  common  " 

Steinberg,  son  of  a  Lo.s  Angeles  high  school 
princ-.pal.  will  be  attendmg  law  school  in  the 
la:i  He  succeeds  Dan  Selgel.  23.  fiery  orator 
A  ho  was  formally  prevented  from  taking  office 
by  the  campus  admin. straticn. 

Although  acquited  of  an  inciting-to-rlot 
charge.  Siegel  wa.-  suspended  last  vear  for 
his  role  in  the  "People  s  Park  '  not  on'llav  15 
1969. 

"There'.=.  not  going  to  be  a  revnl'itmn  in 
our  country  within  our  lifetime."  Steinberg 
said,  "The  people  den  t  want  a  revolution. 

"The  majority  of  thp  people  In  this  country 
have  never  heard  a  real  argument  against  the 
war.  All  they've  seen  is  placards  and  demon- 
strations.' 

"I  have  more  in  common  with  them  than 
with  the  people  working  for  the  revolution.' 
Steinberg  said,  although  he  added  he  opposes 
the  war. 

His  election  victory,  he  said.  Indicates  that 
Berkeley  students  believe  "society  is  far  from 
ideal,  but  they  are  sick  of  confrontation 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  soldiers 
in  uniform  have  always  received  the 
finest  medical  care  pos.siblc.  In  the  field 
and  on  our  bases  we  have  insured  our 
men  proper  medical  attention.  But.  the 
heroes  of  battlefields  who  take  off  their 
uniforms  and  become  veterans  return 
to  a  different  story.  They  return  to  a 
situation  in  which  their  vast  contribu- 
tions to  society  are  ignored.  Wc  have 
relegated  them  to  a  second  cla^s  citizen- 
ship as  evidenced  by  the  medical  treat- 
ment we  oCTer  them  In  VA  ho.spiul.s 

In  the  first  4  moralis  of  the  war  this 
year  we  lo.st  ovei  .S166,,^00.i)00  worth  of 
helicopters  But  Coukmss  v^lli  bhrely  al- 
lot enouKh  money  lo  provide  SI  20  worth 

111    lo.Kl    I  CI    (iH\     JHl    palHIll 

("onMdriiiig  the  i.atim-  ul  n.uny  V.\ 
h(»s|)it4ils  it  ii.il>  wiii  i.ikr  II. or''  couraKe 
to  Ik-  II  VA  hospiUil  pi.tU'iit  tlijii  l-j  have 

llHlUllt    III  thi    U  III 

VA  pautiiu  unit  ill  <anfot  ki-i-it 
I'Hiilinu  k^jrii  bad  t^dt,  uny  luDart 


norSK  OF  RKPHKSKNTATIVKS— Ifofii/an/.  Jiiiy  20.  1970 
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opportunity  to  praise  the  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  engineers,  and  all  those  in- 
volved with  atomic  research  for  tlieir  ac- 
complishments in  the  first  quai-ter  cen- 
tury of  the  nuclear  age. 

The  far  reaching  powers  of  the  atom 
have  been  found  powerful  to  the  extent 
of  total  world  annihilation.  This  possi- 
bility of  total  destruction  looms  over  the 
heads  of  the  world,  and  the  decisions 
that  can  result  in  that  destniction  reside 
in  the  hands  of  a  few.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  responsible  leadership  of  this 
country  and  the  other  nuclear  powers 
will  direct  their  pohcies  toward  peace  in 
an  atomic  age. 


CZECH  AND  SLOVAK  REFUGEES 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  appropriate  time 
than  Captive  Nations  Week  to  say  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  political  refucrees  who 
seek  asylum  in  the  United  States  and  to 
discuss  practical  means  for  assisting 
them.  On  January  27  I  introduced  H.R. 
15541,  which  would,  if  enacted  into  law, 
amend  section  203<a)(7)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  make 
available  annually  an  additional  10,200 
conditional  entries  for  certain  refugees. 

My  primary  reason  for  sijonsoring 
this  measure  was  a  desire  to  at  least 
partly  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  large 
number  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  who  were 
driven  from  their  homeland  by  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  August  1968.  Many  of 
these  refugees  would  like  to  come  to  the 
United  States  but  they  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  because  of  oversubscribed 
quotas. 

The  people  to  whom  H.R.  15541  would 
give  special  consideration  would  neither 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  nor 
add  to  the  relief  burdens  of  local  com- 
munities, because  they  would  have  to  be 
sponsored  by  American  families  and  or- 
ganizations that  would  a-ssume  responsi- 
bility for  them.  A  large  number  of  those 
who  would  become  eligible  for  admit- 
tance to  the  United  States  under  my 
bill  possess  special  skills  that  are  desper- 
ately needed  in  key  indastries.  including 
vital  defense  installations.  They  would 
neither  displace  domestic  workers  nor 
keep  the  unemployed  from  obtaining 
work. 

Many  of  those  who  are  presently  job- 
le.<;s  either  do  not  have  the  special  skills 
that  are  required  for  positions  that  em- 
ployers find  difficulty  in  filling  or  they 
are  reluctant  to  move  from  their  present 
homes  to  di.stant  cities  where  their  skills 
are  in  demand.  The  refugees  from 
Czechoslovakia  who  have  acquired  un- 
usual .-k:i:.s  are  not  only  willing  but  anx- 
loiLs  to  journey  several  thousand  miles  in 
order  to  begin  new  careers  in  America. 

Certainly  these  would-be  immigrants 
would  receive  tremendous  benefits  in 
freedom  and  opportunity  if  they  were 
permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
but  they  would  also  make  numerous 
worthwhile  and  lasting  contributions  by 
way  of  compensation.  For  exam.ple, 
among  them  is  an  engineer  who  holds 
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over  a  dozen  patents  for  air  purifying 
processes.  He  would  be  of  inestimable 
help  in  our  war  on  pollution. 

We  are  all  too  often  inclined  to  feel 
that  the  day  of  immigration  is  over  and 
that  the  United  St-ates  no  longer  needs 
transfusions  of  new  blood.  Certainly  the 
day  when  millions  of  people  left  over- 
populated  European  countries  for  the 
wide  open  spaces  of  America  has  ended, 
but  our  gates  ought  to  remain  at  least 
slightly  ajar  for  immigrants  of  liniisu- 
ally  high  quality. 

As  I  speak  here  this  afternoon  on  be- 
half of  a  comparative  handful  of  ref- 
ugees, I  cannot  help  but  recall  a  few 
outstanding  examples  of  great  Ameri- 
cans of  our  generation  who  began  life  as 
Europeans.  Great  inventors  include  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  and  Charles  P.  Stein- 
metz.  Eminent  scientists  were  Albert 
Einstein,  Enrico  Fermi,  and  Edward 
Teller.  Outstanding  business  leaders  In- 
clude William  S.  Knudsen  and  David 
Sarnoff,  while  Samuel  Gompers  and 
Philip  Murray  were  distinguished  leaders 
ox  labor. 

Aircraft  designers  Alexander  de  Sever- 
sky  and  Igor  Sikorsky  helped  to  acceler- 
ate the  progress  of  aviation.  Numerous 
immigrants  became  prominent  at  all 
levels  of  government,  including:  Felix 
Frankfurter,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Great  names  In 
music  include  Irving  Berlin,  Lauritz 
Melchior,  Leopold  Stokowski,  Igor  Stra- 
vinsky, Arturo  Toscanini,  and  Bruno 
Walter,  while  literature  is  represented  by 
Georg?  Santayana  and  Hendrik  Willem 
Van  Loon. 

Tliese  are,  of  course,  but  a  few  illus- 
trious examples  of  the  many  prominent 
Americans  of  foreign  birth  who  have 
lightened  our  burdens,  enriched  our  lives, 
and  helped  make  our  dreams  become 
realities.  We  would  have  been  poor  in- 
deed had  harshly  restrictive  immigration 
statutes  kept  them  from  sharing  our 
God-given  liberties  and  our  material 
blessings. 

Let  us  not  make  it  too  easy  for  immi- 
grants to  enter  America,  but  let  us  not 
make  it  too  difiBcult,  either.  We  should 
keep  out  those  who  are  anxious  to  come 
here  only  because  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  but  we  must  not  slam  the  door  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  are  willing  to  work 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  order  to  help  us 
solve  our  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  schedule  early 
hearings  on  H.R.  15541,  which  means  so 
much  to  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  who 
would  prefer  life  in  free  America  to 
coexistence  in  Communist-dominated 
Czechoslovakia.  I  am  confident  that 
these  people,  who  have  suffered  much 
under  both  national  socialist  and  Com- 
munist tyrannies,  would  make  America 
richer  by  their  presence. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
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memorating  the  12th  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

During  this  week  each  year,  citizens 
across  the  country  pay  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  the  people  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 
Throughout  the  many  years  of  oppres- 
sion and  subjugation  that  these  people 
have  endured,  they  have  continually  dis- 
played their  courage  to  the  world.  It  is 
important  that  in  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  we  should  honor  and  remem- 
ber these  enslaved  people  suffering  under 
totalitarian  forms  of  government.  But 
it  is  also  a  time  for  us  to  reaffirm  our 
own  commitment  to  freedom  and  the 
principles  of  democratic  government.  As 
citizens  of  a  free  and  independent  coun- 
try, it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to 
imagine  the  hardships  which  these  peo- 
ple have  had  to  undergo  since  World 
War  n. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  over  the  plight 
of  these  coimtries  and  hope  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination will  be  restored  to  the  captive 
nations. 


HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  my  dearly  beloved 
friend  and  outstanding  former  colleague, 
Hon.  Clifford  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

I  saw  CUff  not  long  ago  here  in  the 
Capitol  when  he  was  here  for  a  visit,  and 
I  thought  he  looked  very  well.  News  of 
his  passing,  therefore,  was  shocking  and 
surprising  to  me,  as  it  must  have  been 
to  his  many  friends. 

Cliff  Davis  was  a  very  fine,  highly 
esteemed  Member  of  this  House  for  years, 
with  many  warm  admiring  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  His  outstanding 
services  here  were  in  the  best  traditions 
of  his  historic  State  of  Tennessee  and 
our  country. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  convictions  and 
strong  opinions  on  public  questions,  and 
he  always  stood  up  for  them  with  great 
ability,  firmness,  and  resolution.  He  was 
especially  well  informed  on  public  ques- 
tions, and  endowed  with  an  alert,  active 
mind,  and  spirit  of  dedication  and  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  and  the  many  great  causes 
in  which  he  believed  that  commanded  for 
him  the  respect,  admiration,  and  affec- 
tion of  every  man  in  this  famous  Cham- 
ber. 

Cliff  was  endowed  with  many  amiable 
personal  qualities  that  endeared  him  to 
those  who  knew  him,  especially  to  his 
colleagues  here,  who  always  found  him 
a  delightful  companion,  a  most  coopera- 
tive, helpful  colleague,  and  dear  friend, 
who  was  deeply  committed  to  his  service 
in  the  House,  and  willing  at  all  times  to 
lend  a  hand  to  those  who  might  need  his 
assistance. 

His  great  contribution."^  to  the  people 
of  his  district,  Stafhv.^and  this  country, 
which  he  loved  so  much,  and  served  with 
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such  deep  patriotism  and  fidelity,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  had 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  serving  with 
him.  and  by  his  constituents  and  a  grate- 
ful American  people,  for  his  devotion  to 
duty,  his  brilliant  career  in  the  House, 
and  for  his  unflinching  interest  and 
efforts  for  the  cause  of  the  great,  inartic- 
ulate masses  of  people  who  benefited  so 
greatly  from  the  splendid  services  that 
he  rendered  them  in  this  great  free, 
representative  body  of  national  leaders. 

The  House  has  lost  an  esteemed  friend 
and  former  colleague,  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  distinguished  patriot  and  the 
illustrious  State  of  Tennessee  has  lost 
one  of  its  ablest,  dedicated  and  most 
famous  sons. 

To  his  sorrowfully  bereaved  wife  and 
family  and  all  his  dear  ones,  I  extend 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  truly 
great  irreparable  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained in  the  passing  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican, our  beloved  friend,  and  which  I  and 
other  Members  who  served  with  him 
here  so  sorrowfully  share  with  them. 

Our  prayers  will  be  with  all  his  dear 
ones,  and  we  humbly  ask  that  the  good 
Lord  bring  them  the  strength  to  bear 
their  sad  bereavement  with  true  spiritual 
re.'signation,  and  bless  them  with  recon- 
ciliation and  "that  peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding." 

May  our  dear  friend  and  valued  col- 
league Chff,  find  eternal  rest  in  his 
heavenly  home. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON. 
CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  experiences  of  being 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  to  form  valuable  personal  asso- 
ciations with  one's  coUeagues.  Such  was 
my  good  fortune  when  soon  after  coming 
to  Congress  I  made  the  acquaintanceship 
with  Congressman  Clifford  Davis  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.  He  preceded  me  in  Con- 
gress by  some  10  years  and  I  was  the  re- 
cipient of  much  good  advice  from  him. 

aifford  Davis  was  a  pleasant  and 
honest  friend  with  ^11  of  his  colleagues 
who  sought  such  a"  fortunate  relation- 
ship with  him.  He  was  always  willing  to 
take  the  time  to  advise  his  colleagues  and 
help  them  wherever  possible. 

One  of  the  memories  that  I  have  of  his 
membership  in  the  Federal  Legislature 
was  the  time  of  the  shooting  on  March  1, 
1954,  by  the  Puerto  Ricans.  After  helping 
with  the  care  of  one  of  my  colleagues 
w"ho  was  unfortimate  enough  to  be  hit,  I 
walked  down  the  aisle  to  where  our  col- 
ea?ue,  Clifford  Davis,  was  sitting.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  calf  of  the  leg 
and  was  sitting  in  his  seat  contemplating 
what  had  happened  to  him.  As  usual,  he 
was  most  cool  and  self-poised. 

Our  late  colleague  possessed  a  most 
Pleasant  personality  and  one  alwavs  en- 
Jo.ved  bein?  in  his  companv.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  Congress,  he  visited  in  the 
House  Chamber  several  times  and  he  was 
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always  surrounded  by  his  friends  who 
never  tired  of  his  company. 

He  shall  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us 
and  I  extend  to  his  charming  comoanion 
of  many  years,  Carrie  Davis,  and  to  the 
others  of  hi':  family  and  friends  my  most 
sincere  sj.-mpathy  in  the  passing  of  their 
loved  one. 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY  URBAN 
COALITION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition,  founded  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, attempts  through  its  national  pro- 
gram and  through  local  coalitions  to 
encourage  Americans  in  a  wide  range  of 
vocations  to  join  together  in  v/orking  on 
the  i:)roblems  of  our  Nation's  cities. 

One  of  tlie  local  coalitions  endorsed 
by  the  National  Urban  Coalition  is  the 
Urban  Coalition  of  St.  Joseph  County, 
Ind.,  on  whose  board  of  advisers  I  am 
privileged  to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique  feature  of  the 
St.  Joseph  County  Coalition  is  its  affilia- 
tion with  the  Youth  Coalition  of  St. 
Joseph  County.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Joseph  Dickey  of  the  South  Bend  YMCA 
and  the  chairmanship  of  Alvin  Levy,  the 
Youth  Coalition  seeks  to  enhance  op- 
portunities for  recreation,  employment, 
and  education  for  the  community's 
young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  many  of 
our  cities  are  faced  this  summer  with  in- 
adequate recreational  facilities  and,  per- 
haps more  important,  too  few  summer 
jobs  for  young  people. 

In  this  regard,  the  Youth  Coalition's 
Recreational  Task  Force,  chaired  by 
Tom  Beck,  approached  the  local  Urban 
Coalition  with  a  proposal  to  open  more 
recreational  facilities  this  summer  to  the 
entire  community. 

The  St.  Joseph  County  Urban  Coali- 
tion approved  the  Youth  Coahtion's  plan 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  three  men 
to  pursue  it.  This  committee  consisted 
of  John  J.  Powers,  coalition  board  and 
executive  committee  member  and  man- 
aging editor  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune; 
Robert  Laven,  coalition  executive  com- 
mittee member  and  president  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  of  South  Bend; 
and  Rev.  Milton  Willford,  coalition  board 
member  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  St.  Joseph 
Coimty. 

Under  this  committee's  guidance,  and 
especially  with  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Pow- 
ers, all  high  school  gymnasiums  and 
swimming  pools  in  the  city  of  South  Bend 
have  been  opened  for  public  use  this 
summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  of  the  St. 
Joseph  County  Urban  and  Youth  Coali- 
tions are  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  young  and  old,  working  together, 
can  accomplish  in  their  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  an  article 
and  editorial  from  the  South  Bend  Trib- 
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une  on  July  5  and  8,  which  describe  the 
successful  summer  recreation  program 
which  I  have  discussed,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  Sunday, 
July  5,  19701 
Open  Schools  to  Family  Recreation 

Pa03SAM    SCHrnULED    TO    start    MONDAY 

Recreational  facilities  at  the  city's  five  high 
schools  w1U  be  opened  to  the  public  for  a 
complete  family-type  recreation  program 
starting  Monday  and  continuing  dally  from 
6  to  9  p.m. 

The  program  Is  the  result  of  a  well  co- 
ordinated effort  by  several  governmental 
ageacies  and  civic-minded  organizations. 

Ed  "Moose"  Krause,  ch.ilrman  of  the  Rec- 
reation Commission,  a  five-member  body 
representing  the  city,  the  Park  Department 
and  the  South  Bend  Community  School 
Corp.,  announced  ihe  recreational  facilities 
to  \ie  opened  to  the  public  include  the  swim- 
ming pools  at  Adams,  Jackson,  LaSalle,  Riley 
and  Washington,  and  the  gymnasiums  at 
Adams,  Jackson,  Riley,  Washington  and 
CoqulUard.  Due  to  construction  now  under- 
way at  LaSalle  High  School,  the  CoqulUard 
Junior  High  School  gymnasium  has  been 
opened  to  serve  the  northwest  area. 

RESULTS    FROM    REQUEST 

The  program  Is  the  result  of  a  request  of 
the  Youth  Coalition  of  St.  Joseph  County. 
The  group  last  May  contacted  the  Urban 
Coalition  regarding  the  possible  use  of  the 
recreational  facilities  In  the  South  Bend 
school  system  for  a  pilot  project  for  two  weeks 
during  the  svtmmer  months.  The  presenta- 
tion was  met  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Urban 
Coalition's  board  of  directors  and  a  special 
committee,  headed  by  John  J.  Powers  as 
chairman,  assisted  by  Councilman  Robert 
Laven  and  Rev.  Milton  Willford.  executive 
secretary  of  the  St.  Joseph  County  Council 
of  Churches,  was  formed  to  pursue  the 
matter. 

The  result  of  the  special  committee's  work 
Is  a  recreational  program  geared  for  the 
entire  family. 

SCHOOL    POOLS    AVAILABLE 

Swimming  will  be  available  at  the  five 
high  school  pools.  The  swimming  program  Is 
intended  for  accomplished  young  and  adult 
swimmers.  No  instructional  swimming  pro- 
grams win  be  offered.  These  same  pools  are 
used  dally  from  9  a.m.  to  5  pjn.  for  instruc- 
tional purposes. 

Three  qualified  lifeguards  will  be  on  duty 
at  each  pool  at  all  times. 

Basketball  will  be  available  in  the  five 
school  gymnasiums,  but  the  program  will  not 
include  organized  games  due  to  a  ruling 
by  the  Indiana  High  School  Athletic  Assn. 
The  IHSAA  prohibits  organized  basketbaU 
for  high  school  athletes.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  provide  official  games  or  coaching. 

Two  paid  supervisors  will  be  In  the  gymna- 
siums at  all  times  and  will  be  assisted  by 
two  volunteers  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame's  varsity  basketball  team.  The  Notre 
Dame  varsity  members,  all  of  whom  are  at- 
tending summer  school,  are  among  the 
athletes  who  provided  supervision  for  the 
basketball  program  known  as  "Reach  Up"  for 
the  past  two  summers.  The  "Reach  Up"  pro- 
gram will  not  be  a  part  of  this  summer's  pro- 
gram because  of  the  restrictions  Imposed 
by  the  IHSAA  against  participation  of  high 
school  athletes. 

.Among  the  other  Indoor  activities  available 
will  be  table  tennis  and  volleyball.  Running 
or  Jogging  win  be  available  on  the  high 
school  tracks.  The  exception  will  be  at 
CoqulUard,  where  there  is  no  track. 

The  program  will  be  financed  in  its  experi- 
mental stage  by  the  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission, with  the  total  program  to  be  evalu- 
ated at  the  end  of  a  two-week  period. 

Mayor  Lloyd  M.  Allen  has  applied  for  fed- 
eral funds  which.  If  thev  become  available. 
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will    enable    the   program    to    be    continued 
through  Aug.  14. 

Among  the  agencies  co-operating  In  the 
program  are  the  Public  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, the  city  administration,  the  Urban 
Coalition  Committee,  the  Youth  Coalition 
of  St.  Joseph  County  and  the  South  Bend 
Community  School  Corp 

SUMMER     PROGRAMS     NEW 

Paul  Boehm.  director  of  public  recreation 
of  the  South  Bend  Park  Department,  ex- 
plained that  public  schools  have  been  heavily 
used  in  the  recreation  programs  during  the 
winter  season,  but  this  Is  the  first  time  they 
have  heen  tpened  as  recreation  centers  dur- 
ing the  summer  season. 

"Such  a  program  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
recommendation  that  unites  the  school  cor- 
poration and  the  park  department  In  pro- 
viding available  facilities  for  community 
recreation."  Boehm  said. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  any  of  the 
recreational  activities. 

Persons  are  free  to  come  and  go  according 
to  their  personal  plans  Among  the  rules 
which  will  apply  for  all  participants  are: 
gym  shoes  nmst  be  worn  In  the  gymnasium, 
swimmers  must  take  a  soap  shower  before 
entering  tlie  pool,  swimmers  must  wear  regu- 
lation swimming  suits,  and  towels  must  be 
provided  by  participants.  B.xsketball  players 
will  not  be  permitted  to  bring  their  own 
basketballs  into  the  gym. 

Persons  are  urged  not  to  bring  valuables 
with  tliem  because  there  will  be  no  checking 
or  locker  service  available. 

I  Prom  the  South  Bend  Tribune) 
Expanded   RECREATIo^^    Program    ~- 

The  Youth  Coalition  of  St.  Joseph  County 
staned  something  last  spring  when  it  ap- 
proached the  Urban  Coalition  with  the  Idea 
of  expanded  use  of  the  recreational  facilities 
of  the  South  Bend  school  system.  The  latter 
took  up  the  Idea  with  entliusiasm. 

The  result  is  the  development  of  a  whole- 
some complete  family-type  recreation  pro- 
gram making  better  use  of  the  facilities  than 
ever  before. 

The  pools  at  Jackson.  Adams,  RUey,  Wash- 
ington and  LaSalle  High  Schools  and  the 
gymnasiums  at  all  except  LaSalle.  where 
construction  work  is  under  way.  plus  the 
gynmasluni  at  Coquillard.  are  open  dally 
from  6  to  9  p.m.  Lifeguards  and  other  super- 
vision are  provided.  Use  of  the  facilities  is 
free. 

The  program  Is  a  sensible  extension  of  the 
use  of  the  facilities.  Our  hats  are  off  to 
those  who  pu.shed  the  idea  and  all  who  co- 
operated in  bringing  the  idea  to  fruition. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Today,  as  free  men 
all  over  the  world  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Weelc,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  continuing  plight 
of  millions  of  the  world's  peoples,  still 
suffering  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  allies  of  the  free 
world  are  these  very  peoples,  muzzled  at 
present,  but  determined  to  one  day  re- 
assert their  rights  as  human  beings  and 
to  redeem  the  proud  histories  of  their 
native  lands.  Just  as  they  have  not  for- 
gotten that  heritage  nor  abandoned 
their  dreams  of  liberation,  let  us  not  for- 
get them  nor  abandon  our  progress  to- 
ward the  day  when  all  men  everywhere 
will  enjoy  their  "inalienable  rights." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  any  in  our  country  had  forgotten 
the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  or  minimized  its  seriousness, 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
summer  of  1968  came  as  a  rude  shock 
and  a  grim  reminder.  That  attack  should 
serve  as  eloquent  testimony  to  the  hard 
realities  of  Soviet  authoritarian  rule.  In 
Eastern  Asia,  in  Europe,  in  scattered 
points  all  over  the  globe,  miUions  of  peo- 
ple, alien  to  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese, 
but  subservient  to  their  powers,  await 
the  day  when  their  captivity  will  become 
an  unpleasant  memory,  when  they  can 
begin  anew  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tinies and  shape  their  own  societies. 

And  so,  this  week,  the  free  world 
honors  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  all 
these  dominated  people,  hoping  and 
working  for  their  hberation,  confident 
that  that  goal  will  soon  become  reality. 
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ANOTHER  WARNING  AGAINST 
REPRESSION 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
witii  deep  concern  that  I  have  witnessed 
the  gradual  erosion  of  the  most  basic  of 
American  rights — the  right  to  hold  a  dis- 
senting belief.  There  have  been  frequent 
attacks  on  this  and  other  fundamental 
freedoms,  in  an  attempt  to  silence  those 
who  would  criticize  our  Nation's  policies. 
Such  political  or  ideological  repression, 
anathema  as  it  is  to  a  system  based  on 
recognition  of  individual  rights,  can  only 
result  in  a  generation  of  cowed  con- 
formists. 

A  recent  editorial,  appearing  In  the 
July  13,  1970,  Hartford  Courant,  dis- 
cusses this  grave  threat  to  our  American 
democracy.  I  commend  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Another  W.arninc  Against  Repression 

Mayor  Llnd.5ay  of  New  York  recently 
warned  that  the  nation  appears  to  be  headed 
for  a  new  period  of  repression.  An  extension 
of  this  view  is  held  by  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager.  who  says  in  a  Look  magazine  article 
that  we  are  already  In  such  a  period,  and  It 
is  more  formidable  than  before  because  it  has 
official  sanction  and  Is  encouraged  by  popular 
IndilTerence. 

In  his  view,  the  most  ominous  develop- 
ment is  the  erosion  of  due  process  of  law,  a 
concept  that  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts 
but  has  suffered  many  .setbacks  In  politics 
and  public  opinion.  Equally  flagrant,  he  says, 
is  the  attack  on  the  First  Amendment  free- 
doms of  speech,  press,  petition  and  assembly, 
an  attack  that  takes  the  form  of  harassment 
rather  than  overt,  repudiation. 

He  admits  that  it  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  United  St.ites  is  a  gar- 
rison state,  but  none  to  say  that  it  Is  in 
danger  of  becoming  one.  He  believes  the 
-purpose  of  the  broad  attack  on  American 
freedoms  is  to  silence  criticism  and  to  en- 
courage the  attitude  that  the  government 
knows  best. 

The  philosophy  behind  all  this,  he  says.  Is 
that  government  belongs  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President:  that  they  are  the  masters 
and  the  people  the  subjects.  But  In  the 
American  system  the  people  are  the  masters 
and  all  ofncials  are  the  servants.  The  funda- 
mental question,  as  he  understands  It,  Is 
that  many  leaders  today  are  mistaken  be- 
cause they  don't  understand  the  relation  of 
freedom  to  security,  to  order  and  to  law.  In 


his  view  freedom  is  a  necessity  for  Justiro 
progress   and   survival.   And  society  has  an 
interest  In  the  rights  of  the  Individual  be 
cause  without  them  It  would  decay 

We  foster  freedom,  he  reminds  us^  in  ortler 
to  avoid  error  and  discover  truth  A  nation 
that  penalizes  criticism  Is  left  with  passive 
acquiescence  In  error. 

Profe-ssor  Commager  reminds  that  Amer' 
can  history  is  one  of  rebellion  against  au 
thority;  we  have  a  long  historv  of  experlmen" 
tatlon   in  politics,  social  relations  and  sci- 
ence.  Since  we  have  not  found  final  truth  in 
politics  or  law,  he  ask.s  what  will  be  the  con 
sequence   of   policies    that   repress  freedom" 
discourage    independence    and    impair   jus' 
tice?  This  is  worth  thinking  about,  as  is  his 
warning  that  it  is  not  ideas  that  are  subver 
sive,  but  the  lack  of  them. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


speech  of 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1970 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  has  been  proclaimed  as 
July  12  to  18.  Americans  have  been  urged 
to  express  their  concern  for  the  future 
of  individual  rights  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe  and  wherever  else  those 
rights  are  being  violated  and  threatened 

I  acknowledge  this  occasion  and.  in 
rising,  I  remind  America  that  I  am  a 
representative  of  the  black  people,  an 
American  captive.  There  can  no  longer 
be  any  thinking  and  aware  person  who 
does  not  understand  the  reality  of  my 
position,  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  Har- 
lem in  New  York,  Chicago's  South  Side, 
Roxbury  in  Boston,  Watts  in  Los  Angeles, 
all  these  are  "ghettos."  A  resident  of  one 
of  these  or  a  similar  area  seems  to  have 
no  rights  that  anyone  is  bound  to  re- 
spect. Every  action  of  an  individual  must 
have  the  approval  of  an  outside  au- 
thority. 

The  killings  of  innocent  students  at 
Jackson,  the  shootings  of  black  men  In 
Augusta,  these,  and  more  recorded  in- 
famous deeds,  make  it  impossible  for 
black  people  to  determine  and  realize  any 
of  their  own  goals.  In  most  areas,  the  old 
saying  about  the  black  neighborhood  be- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  re- 
mains true. 

While  black  people  are  the  largest 
"ghetto,"  they  are  by  no  means  the  only 
racial  or  economic  group  to  be  subject  to 
America's  whims  or  to  be  set  apart  from 
the  mainstream.  Mexican-Americans,  or 
as  they  prefer,  Chicanos,  white  migrant 
workers,  Puerto  Ricans.  and,  still  the 
American  Indians  are  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. Indeed,  women  are  also  a  cap- 
tive nation. 

These  six  groups  can  do  nothing  that 
the  Americans  have  not  officially  ap- 
proved. Indians  are  forced  to  live  on 
reservations;  migrant  farm  workers- 
white  and  Chicano — are  forced  to  work 
for  next  to  nothing  on  a  precarious  sea- 
sonal basis  in  miserable  conditions; 
Puerto  Ricans  are  confined  to  the  lowest 
menial  jobs  in  the  cities  where  they 
abound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chinatown,  Harlem,  and 
El  Barrio  are  not  historical,  different,  ex- 
citing, or  flavorful  places  to  visit.  They 
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are  the  preserves  for  the  United  States 
captive  nations. 
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LEIGH   STELNBERG 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 


OF    C.^LirORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have- 
on  a  number  of  occasions  over  the  past 
few  weeks  commented  on  the  distressing 
events  which   threaten   to   destroy   our 
universities  as  sanctuaries  of  free  inquiry. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Leigh  Steinberg  to  the  office  of 
student  body  president  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  The  newly  elected 
president  ha?  clearly  .stated  the  need  for 
reform  and  change,  but  reformation 
within  the  system,  not  destruction  from 
without.  . 

I  am  hopeful  that  Mr.  Steinberg  will 
be  able  to  rally  the  student  body  at 
Berkeley  to  effect  the  much  needed  re- 
forms while  at  the  same  time  insuring 
the  continued  function  of  the  university 
as  a  bastion  of  free  intellectual  inquiry 
and  search  for  truth. 

I  enclose  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  by  Mr.  Steinberg 
and  a  recent  news  article  commenting  on 
the  election: 


actions  that  have  recently  taken  place  on 
campus  and  in  the  community  and  that  such 
violent  acts  are  wholly  unrepresentative  of 
the  will  of  this  student  body."  This  referen- 
dum passed  by  a  three-to-one  margin 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  slmplv  condemn 
violence.  There  Is  a  new  resolve  today  at 
Berkeley,  powered  by  a  vision  of  a  more  ideal 
society,  one  without  foreign  wars,  racism  or 
poverty,  a  world  of  harmonv  and  equltv  'to 
achieve  this  dream  we  are  calling  for  a  part- 
nership between  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California  and  their  .sons  and  daughters  on 
Its  campuses,  a  partnership  for  progress 

We  are  still  convinced  that  this  dream  cm 
be  achieved  through  the  existing  system.  We 
are  determined  to  make  this  system  work 
And  we  will  try  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  to 
see  that  rationality  and  persuasion  prev.iU 
over  rock  and  bottle  throwing,  that  non- 
violent, creative,  constructive  talent  is  har- 
nessed In  productive  ways.  We  see  electoral 
politics,  lobbying,  and  canvassing  as  the 
proper  arena  for  the.=e  energies. 

Being  over  thirty  is  a  malady  which  will 
strike  all  of  us  some  day,  and  we  feel  that 
It  Is  not  the  calendar  but  the  spirit  which 
is  the  true  gauge  of  youth.  And  so  we  a=k 
today  for  your  help,  ycur  brains,  vour  skills 
your  experience,  and  yes,  your  money,  to 
help  us  live  up  to  the  Ideals  which  you  In- 
stilled  in  us. 
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■■You  sit  down  and  try  to  reason.  And  thlnea 
in  common."  "^ 

nrfn;!w,"^;,fi'  °^  ""  ^°^  '^"S^'«5  high  school 
principal,  will  be  attending  law  school  in  the 
fa.l.  He  succeeds  Dan  Selgel,  23.  fiery  orator 
«ho  was  formally  prevented  from  taking  office 
by  the  campus  administratlcn 

Although  acqulted  of  an  incitlng-to-rlot 
charge,  siegel  was  suspended  last  year  for 
hisjole  in  the  "People  s  Park  •  riot  on  May  15. 

"There's  not  going  to  be  a  revolution  in 
ot.r  country  within  our  lifetime,"  Stelnberit 
^^'.'ir^^^  P««P'e  don  t  want  a  revolution  ^ 
The  majority  of  the  people  In  this  countrv 
have  never  heard  a  real  argument  against  the 
stations'" ''■''  """''  ''  P'""^^^  a^demon! 

,...rl  ^^''^  ™T  ^^  common  with  them  than 
with  the  people  working  for  the  revolution  ' 

the' wa7^  '*'''■  *'^''°"8^  '^^  "''^ed  he  opposes 

His  election  victory,  he  said,  indicates  that 

friPpV  k\   'l'*^'''^  ""^"^^'^  ''^^c'^y  *^  far  from 
ideal,  but  they  are  sick  of  confrontation  " 


STATEMENT    OF    LeICH     STEINBERG.     ASUC 

President 

Jr,T  ^""i^'^  ^^°'  '''"^''^''^  ^^'^  te.Tgas  and 
wlEdowbreaklng  of  the  antl-ROTC  demon- 
strations, a  group  of  students  got  together 
and  decided  that  there  had  to  be  a  better 
way  for  the  achievement  of  social  Justice 
It  became  clear  to  us  that  the  current  round 
Of  skirmishes  was  not  only  morally  repre- 
hensible, but  that  they  were  counterproduc- 
tive. We  formed  the  nonviolent  action  party 
and  pledged  ourselves  to  And  a  creative  alter- 
naUye  to  the  endless   cycle  of  violent   con- 

™  A^^^rJ^'"^  ^^°^^  culminated  In  the 
recent  ASUC  elections  in  which  we  were  able 
to  elect  all  five  of  our  executive  candidates 
tL.  x'n"  °^  ""'■  ^'^  ^^"^te  candidates.  On 
1,^  t  ^^  ""'''^  ^  referendum  which  we  spon- 
sored by  gathering  3,000  signatures,  which 
readi:  "It  is  t.he  sense  of  the  associated  stu- 
oeats  of  the  University  of  California  Berke- 
ie.\,  that   we  do  not  support  those   violent 


jFrom  the  Washington  Post.  July  16.  1970| 
Berkeley  Student  Head  Is  a  Moderate 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  15.— The  Universitv 
of  California's  new  student  bodv  president  is 
clean  cut.  deplores  violence  and  savs  campus 
militants  have  been  guilty  of  "Incredible 
arrogance   ■ 

■The  radicals  cry  'Power  to  the  people- 
but  the  people  would  like  to  see  them  shot  ' 
.'-ays  Leigh  Steinberg.  21. 

The  Berkeley  campus  has  been  torn  peri- 
odcally  by  student-police  clashes  since  1964 
and  violent  demonstrations  against  P.OTC 
and  the  U.S.  move  'nto  Cambodia  were  going 
on  when  Steinberg  s  Nonviolent  Action  Partv 
swept  the  student  elections  last  .sprln" 

Steinberg,    who    says    he    prefers    to"  work 
within  "the   .sy.stem"  for  change,  defeated   a 
coalition   of   blacks   and   Mexican-American^ 
and   a  third  party  of  white  radicals  bv  a 
3-to-l  margin. 

In  a  typical  turnout  3,900  of  the  schools 
27.500  students  voted. 

■If  sjmeone  wanted  to  end  the  war  In 
\  letnam.  the  right  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  go 
into  middle  America  and  convince  them  ■ 
he  .said  in  an  interview. 

You  dont  do  it  by  throwing  excrement  at 
their  ca.-s,  or  .spitting  on  the  flag,  or  burning 
down  the  universltiv 


^^^  JJ:-P"^  °^  T«2  VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1970 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  soldiers 
in  uniform  have  always  received  the 
finest  medical  care  pos.siblc.  In  the  field 
and  on  our  bases  we  have  insured  our 
men  proper  medical  attention  But  the 
heroes  of  battlefields  who  take  off  their 
uniforms  and  become  veterans  return 
to  a  different  story.  They  return  to  a 
situation  in  wliich  their  vast  ccntnbu- 
lions  to  society  are  ignored.  Wc  have 
relegated  them  to  a  second  clas.s  citizen- 
ship as  evidenced  by  the  medical  treat- 
ment we  offer  them  in  VA  hospitals 

In  the  first  4  montlis  of  th^"  war  this 
year  we  lost  over  S  166.500.000  worth  of 
helicopters.  But  Congress  will  barely  al- 
lot enough  money  to  provide  $1,20  worth 
of  ;ood  per  day  per  patient. 

Considering  the  nature  of  many  V\ 
hospitals,  it  may  well  take  more  courage 
to  be  a  VA  hospital  patient  than  to  have 
fought  in  the  war. 

VA  patients  and  staff  cannot  keep 
battUng  such  bad  odds  any  longer. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-^/o/irfa^,  July  20,  1970 


The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
G   r  ptS'^^T^^i."'  ^^^  Reverend  Edward 
prayer      •  '    ""^''^^    '^'    following 

<^^  be  ye  thankful. ^Colossians,  3:15 

Sma7h?-^"°^^".^^-^^k  ^"d  pray  that 
and  so  r.^  -0  conscious  of  Thy  presence 
sZt  tv,  ."P^"'^  ^°  the  leading  of  Thy 
Kv  wi  J'  '"^^  ^'^^^  more  worthily 
W art  .  ff """  '''^^'-  We  know  that 
t?"we"are'^i^'¥C^  "^  ^'^"^  ^  '''' 
stSh"  °'^'"  ^^**h,  increase  our  love 

but  TJv^Z°  '^"'°'"'  ^""  temptations 
W)  give  us  power  to  meet  them  cou- 


rageously, to  manage  them  confidentlv, 
and  to  master  them  creatively.  We  do 
not  pray  for  tasks  equal  to  our  strength 
but  for  strength  equal  to  our  tasks;  not 
for  responsibilities  we  can  carry  easily 
but  for  an  inner  spirit  to  carry  our  re- 
sponsibilities, however  heavy. 

Grant  unto  us  such  greatness  of  soul 
such  gentleness  of  spirit,  such  goodness 
of  heart  that  we  may  do  our  duties  with 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  So 
may  we  be  just  and  kind  in  all  our  wavs 
and  honest  and  straightforward  through 
all  our  days. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings    of 
Thursday,  July  16.  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  bv  Mr  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bUls  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  14452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  special  policemen  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  lor  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R.  14453.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
IMnter  to  grant  time  off  as  compensation 
for  overtime  worked  by  certain  employees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 


XUM 
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S.  1046.  An  act  to  protect  consumers  by 
providing  a  civil  remedy  for  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quality  of  articles  composed  In 
whole  or  m  part  of  gold  or  silver,  and  for 
other  purpi-ises;  und 

S.  3274.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of 
Poreipn  Arbitral  Awards. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3685) 
entit'ed  "An  act  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financ- 
ing of  urgently  needed  housing  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Hou5e  to  a  bill  <S.  885)  entitled:  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  roll  of 
persons  whase  lineal  ancestors  were 
members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
We:;s.  Piankashaws.  Peorias,  and  Kas- 
kaskias  merged  under  the  Treaty  of 
May  30,  1854  1 10  Stat.  1082) ,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  dispcsition  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  judgment  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Dockets  No.  314. 
amended,  314-E  and  65,  an:l  i r:  other 
purposes,"  with  an  amcnc'.ment  =n  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 

The  mes.~age  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  209  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
22,  1949  (63  Stat.  623).  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  SmlthsonlaJi  In- 
stitution to  plan  and  c.;n-/r  ict  museum  .sup- 
port and  depository  facilities. 

S.  311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Glen 
R.anisev: 

S.  878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.imes  E. 
Miller; 

S.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donal  E. 
McGonegal: 

S.  1804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  H. 
Morning; 

S.  1830.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives, 
and  f-r  o'her  purpr:-es; 

S.  2755.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  N. 
O'Callaghan; 

S.  2834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Borbrldge.  Jr.:  and 

S.  3138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  E. 
Calvert. 


COMMUNICATION  "  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COM^OTTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.^e 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  was  read,  and,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Washi.ngtoji,  D.C. 

July  16,1970. 
Hon.  John  \V.  McCo;i:.iac:c. 
Speaker    of    the    House    of    Representatives, 
Washingt'tn.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  33  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculttu"e  today  consid- 
ered  and   unanimously   approved   the   work 
plans  transmitted  to  you  by  Executive  Com- 
munication and  reierred  to  this  Committee, 
the  work  plans  Involved  are,  by  watershed. 
State,   and  Executive  communication  num- 
ber: 


Panther  Creek.  Mississippi,  1741,  91st  Con- 
gress; 

Grand  Prairie,  Oregon,  2171  91st  Congress; 

Moorhead    Bayou,    Mlssiseippi,    2171    91st 
Congress; 

Mount  Hope.  Kansas,  2171,  91st  Congress; 

Simon  Run,  lovia,  2171.  91st  Congress; 

Spring  Brook,  Wisconsin.  2171,  91st  Con- 
gress; 

Starkweather.    North    Dakota,    2171.    91st 
Congress;  and 

Upper    Bay    River.    North   Carolina,    2171, 
91st  Conrgess. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Cliairman. 


co^uIUNICA'^oN       from      the 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
cliLiirman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wurks.  wiiich  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Washington.  DC, 

July  16,  1970. 
Hon   John  W.  McCop.mack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  DrAR  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Ar-t  of  1959. 
the  Committee  on  Ptibllc  Works  of  the  House 
of  Ilepresentatives  on  July  9,  1970,  approved 
the  following  public  building  project: 

Potomac  Annex,  Building  6,  Washington, 
D.C.  (Alteration). 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Falion, 

Chairman. 


WHO  WILL  PROSECUTE? 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  pcrmi.^.sion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
now  have  a  prohibition  against  disclo- 
sure of  airline  ticket  taxes — but  who  is 
going  to  enforce  it? 

In  theory,  at  lea.'-t,  violations  are  pun- 
ishable by  $100  fines. 

But  my  staff  has  been  frustrated  in 
trying  to  find  an  ofluce  in  our  sprawling 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  is  willing  to 
stand  up  as  the  enforcer. 

Maybe  the  agencies  recognize  the  in- 
herent injustice  of  this  ban,  tlio  blatant 
contravention  of  the  public's  right  to 
know  how  much  tax  it  must  pay  for  air 
travel. 

Tra\  el  agents  are  imder'standablv  out- 
raged by  the  restriction,  which  took  ef- 
fect 19  days  ago.  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  one  agent.  David  Peters,  pres- 
ident of  Timely  Travel.  Inc..  of  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif.,  who  is  determined  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  this  secrecy  re- 
quirement. 

On  July  1.  the  day  tliis  restriction  took 
effect,  Mr.  Peters  carefully  noted  both 
the  tax  and  the  fare  on  a  ticket  he  wrote 
for  one  J.  Gluecksman,  a  passenger  fly- 
ing from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Peters,  who  would  like  to  know 
which  U.S.  agency  is  now  going  to  charge 
him  with  this  heinous  offense,  has  gra- 
ciously .«e:it  me  a  copy  of  the  technically 
illegal  ticket  form. 

I  will  try  to  help  him  out  by  relaying 
the  incriminating  evidence  to  Randolph 


Thrower,  Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  Peters  would  very  much  like  to  be 
taken  to  court — because  he  thinks  this 
is  a  fight  the  Government  could  not  uin. 

I  am  confident  that  Commissioner 
Tlirower  will  know  just  who  it  is  in  his 
sprawling  agency  that  can  accommodate 
Mr.  Peters  by  taking  him  to  court  for 
what  is  technically  a  violation  of  the 
law  but  is  in  actuality  a  commendable 
public  service. 


PERJvnSSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMT- 
TEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY, TUESDAY,  AND  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Bu.'^iness  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  and  also 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

Tl:e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  contemplated 
that  we  w'ill  get  back  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the  gen. 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  have  a 
number  of  scheduled  witnesses  who  are 
invited  to  appear  coming  from  a  num- 
ber of  different  places.  We  felt,  in  order 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  we  would  like  to  have  permis- 
sion to  have  these  witnesses  appear  and 
testify. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman with  regard  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  I  understand  it  is  scheduled  to 
come  up  today. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  permit  us 
to  meet. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  request  is  during  general  de- 
bate. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUANO  HERNANDEZ 

(Mr.  CORDOVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
to  announce  the  death  of  a  distinguished 
Puerto  Rican.  Juan  G.  Hernandez,  better 
known  under  the  stage  name  of  Juano 
Hernandez,  last  Friday.  Juano  Hernan- 
dez first  achieved  national  stature  in  the 
leading  role  of  the  movie  based  on  Wil- 
liam Faulkner's  "Intruder  in  the  Dust" 
A  leading  film  critic  of  the  time  wrote 
this  comment  on  his  performance: 

Mr.  Hernandpz,  who  plays  the  conderaned 
Negro  In  Mr.  Faulkner's  savage  story  . 
gives   a  staunch   and   magnificent  Integrity 
to  his  role.  His  carriage,   manner  and  ex- 
pression   becomes    the    bulwark   of  all  ^' 
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deep  compassion  and  Ironic  comment  In  this 
film. 

Juano  followed  this  success  with  many 
others  in  Hollywood  and  on  Broadway. 
He  won  the  admiration  of  all  of  us  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  his  work  as  an  actor, 
even  as  he  won  our  affection  with  his 
nobility  and  kindness.  May  his  soul  rest 
in  peace. 

TO  AUTHORIZE  PREPARATION  OF 
ROLL  OF  LINEAL  ANCESTORS  OF 
CONFEDERATED  TRIBES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (S.  88.5)  to  au- 
thorize the  preparation  of  a  roll  of 
persons  whose  lineal  ancestors  were 
members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Weas.  Piankashaws,  Peorias,  and  Kas- 
kaskias.  merged  under  the  treaty  of 
May  30.  1854  (10  Stat.  1082),  and  to 
provide  for  tlie  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  314, 
amended,  314-E  and  65,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Houie  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendments,  as  follows : 
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CONSENT    CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  Tliis  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  IG?"^ 
UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON    HUMAN    ENVIRONMENT 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  562 
expre.'^sin-  the  sense  of  the  Houie  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  United  States 
should  actitcly  participate  in  the  1972 
Umted  Nations  Conference  on  Human 
Environment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  re.solution  be 
pasted  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th»e  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  1964  AMENDMENTS 
TO   THE   ALASKA   OMNIBUS   ACT 


Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  amendment  numbered  3  of  the 
House  engrossed  amendments  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  Any  per  capita  share  whether  pay- 
able  to  a  living  enrollee  or  to  the  heirs  or 
legatees  of  a  deceased  enrollee.  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  unable  to  deliver 
within  two  years  after  the  date  the  check  Is 
Issued,  and  all  unexpended  tribal  and  Judg- 
ment funds  set  aside  for  tribal  roll  prepara- 
tion and  distribution,  shall  revert  to  the 
Pecrla  Tribe,  and  all  claims  for  such  per 
capita  shall  thereafter  be  barred  forever." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  whether  or 
not  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  germane  to  the  bill 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  It  was 
germane  to  the  bill   in  my  judgment 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  It  io  not  only  ge/mane 
out  It  IS  in  order  to  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  As  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned  it  improves  the  bill  be- 
cau.se  It  applies  not  just  to  the  first  Judg- 
ment but  to  any  other  judgment. 

i\n-.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
orado?"^^*^  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
There  was  no  objection. 
= J^l  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
aniendment  was  concurred  In. 
theta^?"^'^  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  778'  to 
amend  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Alas- 
ka Omiribus  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  778,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $850,628 
of  appropiiated  funds  which  were  not 
allocated  or  expended  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  obligational  authority. 

The  bill,  S.  778,  authorizes  this  ex- 
penditure by  amending  the  act  of  August 
19,  1964,  Public  Law  88-451,  more  popu- 
larly known  as  the  1964  Amendments  to 
the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act.  That  1964  law, 
provided  special  measures  to  assist  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  its  efforts  to  recon- 
struct and  rehabilitate  areas  devastated 
by  the  earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic 
waves  of  March  27,  1964.  One  of  the  spe- 
cial measures  under  that  law  was  a  $25 
million  Federal  grant  for  urban  renewal 
projects  In  commimltles  damaged  by  the 
earthquake. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises  as 
a  result  of  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
financial  planning  for  these  urban  re- 
newal projects.  The  Alaska  State  Hous- 
ing Authority,  in  response  to  a  request 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  submitted  a  plan  for  proj- 
ect financing  showing  a  partial  alloca- 
tion of  the  S25  million  and  requesting  the 
balance  to  be  held  in  "reserve"  for  close- 
cuf  accounting  and  contingencies. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  regional  office  informed  the 
Alaska  State  Housing  Authority  that  it 
had  some  reservations  concerning  the  fi- 
nancial planning,  but  agreed  with  the 
approach  outlined  and  recommended  ap- 
proval by  the  central  office.  The  Alaska 
State  Housing  authority,  on  the  basis  of 
that  endorsement,  proceeded  to  obligate 
and  commit  all  but  $850,628  of  the  S25 
million  authorized  for  urban  renew^al 
projects. 

Early  in  1968,  the  Alaska  State  Hous- 
ing Authority  submitted  an  application 
calling  for  a  portion  of  the  funds  being 
held    in    reserve.    The   Department    of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  denied 
the  application  on  tlie  basis  that  the 
aulhon.-ation  and  authority  u:ider  Public 
Law^  88-451  expired  on  June  30,  1967. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  lakes  the  position  Uiat  this 
legislation  is  necessary  to  auUiorize  the 
sums  already  appropriated  to  lema^n 
available  for  obligation  on  urban  renewal 
projects  autJiorized  under  Public  Law 
88-451. 

Onlv  tv.o  of  the  eight  urban  renewal 
projects  list-ed  in  the  legislation  require 
subs  tan  liaJ  work  for  completion  Tlie 
funds  involved  in  this  legislation  are 
urgently  needed  to  complete  these  proi- 
ects.  Release  of  the.se  funds  will  a5si.<t  in 
the  release  of  funds  imder  the  required 
10  percent  matching  grant  by  Uie  State 
of  Alaska.  In  addition,  the  release  of 
these  funds  will  help  to  unburden  a  se- 
vere financial  position  which  ha.';  resulted 
from  the  rising  costs  on  uncomjMeted 
construction  and  tlie  accruing  interest 
on  outstanding  loans. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  in  reixirting  this  legislation 
took  the  position  that  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  bill  may  be  expended 
only  on  the  projects  specifically  referred 
to  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  778  will  provide  the 
sums  already  appropriated  and  urgently 
needed  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  Public  Law  88-451.  although  not 
committed  by  contract  prior  to  June  30 
1967,  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
on  eight  .specific  urban  renewal  projects 
in  Alaska  until  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  and  supjrort  the 
passage  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask  how 
much  in  the  form  of  actual  appropria- 
t!o:is  hrivi  been  forwarded  to  the  great 
St  UP  of  Ala.'^ka  following  the  expiration 
of  the  funds  that  this  bill  would  resur- 
rect. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  mv 
distinguished  friend  from  Missouri  vicld? 
Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  vield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  asks  his  question 
ratlier  in  the  reverse. 

The  Hou.';e  authorized  Federal  grants 
up  to  S25  million  for  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. The  Hour^r  np;>ropriated  the  whole 
amount  but  of  that  amount  S850.648  was 
not  spent  and  it  cannot  be  spent  unless 
we  have  this  new  authorization,  because 
of  certain  conditions  .'urroundinp  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation  name- 
Iv.  th-.t  this  authority  expired  on  June 
30. 1967. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  states  well  the   pur- 
pose of  this  bill.  However,  my  question 
was  not  a:4:ed  in  reverse  nor  directed  to- 
ward that  question  as  of  yet.  I  intended 
to  ask  that  question  later. 
Let  me  rephiTse  mv  question. 
If  I  recall  correctly,  the  Congress  has 
properly  been  very   generous   with  the 
State  of  Alaska  following  this  bad  acci- 
dent of  nature  that  they  had  in  1964. 
I  have  since  visited  the  State  of  Alaska 
I  am  familiar  with  the  geological  make- 
up that  allowed  this  disaster  to  occur 
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I  am  one  of  those  who  thinks  that  they 
sliould  have  been  helped.  To  specifically 
rephrase  my  question,  and  it  is  based 
upon  my  memory  and  I  am  seeking  con- 
firmation, we  did  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  beyond 
the  $25  million  in  1964.  some  of  which 
were  made  available  after  the  expiration 
date— which  was  in  1967 — of  that  par- 
ticular appropriation  which  I  under- 
stand we  now  seek  to  "resurrect"  by 
'•eauthorizatlon. 

Now,  my  question  is,  how  many  or 
how  much  additional  funds  were  appro- 
priated for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  since  this  unfunded  portion  of 
3850,000  presumably  reverted  to  the 
United  States  Treasury? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
sentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man Is  absolutely  correct.  Other  pro- 
grams were  authorized  and  they  were 
activated  under  the  1964  act.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  is  the  only  authoriza- 
tion that  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Of  this  amount  we  have  the  remaining 
5850,628.  Now,  as  far  as  the  total  amount 
of  the  other,  I  cannot  answer  my  col- 
league, but  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
other  programs  authorizing  appropria- 
tions were  Included  in  the  1964  act. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  simply  thought  that 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  legislative 
record,  and  I  am  glad  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  agrees  with  me, 
even  though  it  did  not  happen  by  the 
committee  he  chairs,  or  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

My  next  question  is:  Did  the  $850,000 
that  was  unexpended  for  any  reason, 
revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  required 
by  the  original  law  in  1967? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  did  revert  to  the  Treasury,  but 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  original 
authorization,  and  since  it  could  not  be 
used  for  other  purposes,  but  only  for 
those  for  which  It  was  authorized,  this 
calls  for  the  new  authorization  to  take 
care  of  the  remaining  program  that  spe- 
cifically relates  to  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  funds  did  in  fact 
revert  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  have 
read  the  bill  carefully.  I  have  read  the 
report  in  detail,  and  I  understand  that 
this  reauthorizes  the  "unexpended  por- 
tion," and  indeed  that  it  will  make  even 
more  funds  available  because  of  the 
matching  basis.  Federal  versus  State, 
and  other  things  under  the  Alaska  Om- 
nibus Act  that  might  accrue  to  them  in 
addition  to  the  $850,000;  but,  my  con- 
cern and  the  reason  for  asking  the  ques- 
tions in  this  order  is  dual.  First,  are  we 
not  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  retroactivity,  or  as  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, resurrecting  such  an  authoriza- 
tion and  making  in  order  appropriation 
therefor  from  funds  that  have  actually 
in  fact  reverted  to  the  Treasury?  And 
second,  if  so,  why  not  simply  authorize 
and  appropriate  new  funds  for  this  pm-- 
pose? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  again,  in  fact,  this  is  a  new  au- 


thorization.  I   think   my   colleague   will 
admit  that. 

As  far  as  the  funds  in  the  original  au- 
thorization, the  original  $25  million  have 
all  been  spent  except  for  these,  and  had 
it  been  possible  to  spend  this  additional 
$850,628.  as  the  Alaska  authorities  had 
planned,  these  funds  which  are  urgently 
needed  to  complete  the  projects  would 
have  been  completed  in  time  and  before 
the  authorization  expired.  It  seems  to 
me  we  are  not  establishing  a  precedent. 
We  would  be  establishing  a  precedent  if 
we  tried  to  spend  those  moneys  without 
a  new  authorization,  but  inasmuch  as 
essentially  all  we  are  doing  is  we  are 
going  to  use  the  funds  for  the  original 
intent  and  purposes,  but  which  could 
not  be  done  at  the  present  time  under 
the  existing  statute,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  only  being  honest  with  our- 
selves and  the  people  of  Alaska  in  han- 
dling it  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
and  I  know  we  will  always  be  honest  with 
ourselves.  And  I  full  well  rea'ize  that  we 
cannot  appropriate  these  funds  which 
have  reverted  if  we  did  not  under  the 
wise  aegis  and  oversight  of  the  legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  have  the  authorization  for  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds. 

But  in  some  of  the  explanatory  in- 
formation such  remarks  are  made,  "In 
order  to  bring  about  the  release  of  the 
remaining  funds,"  such  and  such  a  bUl 
was  introduced,  was  pas.sed  by  the  other 
body,  and  this  will  complete  that  action, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  I  hasten  to  say 
that  this  is  not  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man's committee  report  from  which  I 
read.  It  is  a  letter  of  supplication  and  a 
statement  of  need  from  the  Representa- 
tive from  Alaska  to  which  I  refer,  and  I 
wanted  to  establish  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  a  release  of  funds  which  have  in 
fact  reverted  to  the  Treasury,  but  Is  the 
addition  of  further  authorization,  albeit 
it  may  tie  in  to  lack  of  ability  to  use  the 
funds  by  the  time  limit  wisely  estab- 
lished by  the  previous  Congress. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield,  that  is  a  fair  statement.  Our  com- 
mittee took  the  position  that  these  funds 
were  to  be  made  available  only  for  the 
specific  projects  referred  to  in  the  bill. 
In  other  words,  we  made  this  very  spe- 
cific so  that  it  would  not  go  in  the  au- 
thorization previously  made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the 
situation  there.  I  have  no  particular  ob- 
jection as  to  that. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  has  again 
placed  a  termination  date  on  the  new 
bill.  If  so,  specifically,  when  is  that  ter- 
mination date  for  the  expenditure  of 
these  fimds  and  their  related  funds? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  remember,  the 
way  that  is  written  and  the  way  that  is 
set  forth,  when  these  particular  projects 
are  completed,  and  the^e  projects  are 
underway  at  the  present  time,  and  they 
mast  be  completed  witliin  a  reasonable 
time,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  this 
particular  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  be  open  ended  so  far 
as  the  remainder  of  these  funds  as  to 
improved  renewal  capacity  of  these  par- 
ticular cities  are  concerned,  and  there 


would  not  again  be  a  reversion  to  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Ls  cor- 
rect with  this  exception — our  committee 
will  continue  its  oversight  to  see  that  Uiis 
is  not  left  to  be  an  indefinite  program 
Mr.  HALL.  That  is  very  reassuring  and 
I  hope  we  never  pass  open-ended  legis- 
lation again. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  fcr  the 
original  omnibus  act  which  did  set  an 
expiration  date  and  also  the  fact  that 
these  funds  did  return  to  the  Treasury 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  a  question.  Did  not 
Alaska  have  3  years  in  which  to  obligate 
these  fimds? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  As  I  remember  the 
legislation.  It  was  a  3-year  period  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned.  But  only  two  of 
the  eight  urban  renewal  projects  listed 
in  the  legislation  require  substantial 
work  and  completion. 

In  other  words,  we  were  able  under 
the  program  formerly  authorized  to  take 
care  of  those  projects  that  were  planned 
but  two  of  those  were  not  finished. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  they  had  three  years 
in  which  to  obligate  the  S25  million 
which  was  exclusively  for  urban  renewal 
and  it  Is  beyond  comprehension  that  they 
did  not  obligate  these  funds  in  that  peri- 
od of  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, if  he  refers  to  the  matter  of  plan- 
ning for  projects,  but  the  federal  agency 
never  notified  the  State  of  Alaska  that 
the  3-year  period  that  had  been  provided 
would  run  out  before  these  two  projects 
were  finished. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
State  of  Alaska  did  not  inquire  as  to 
when  the  deadline  would  be  for  the  use 
of  this  money. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  perhaps  the 
State  of  Alaska  did  not  do  so  because 
they  understood  that  this  money  could 
be  held  in  reserve  to  continue  with  de- 
velopment work  that  had  been  set  forth 
in  the  planning  stage. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  say  that 
in  addition  to  the  informatiori  supplied 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
the  Alaska  State  Housing  Authority  did 
write  to  the  then  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  on  April  1, 1966, 
and  asked  that  the  funds  for  those  two 
cities  be  reserved  pending  final  plans  for 
their  utilization. 

I  think  there  is  perhaps  reasonable 
room  to  believe  that  they  were  being  re- 
served, because  in  April  1966  the  De- 
partment of  HUD  stated : 

Accordingly,  while  certain  unanswered 
questions  still  exist,  we  agree  with  the  ap- 
proach outlined  in  your  letter  and  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  It  to  our  regional  office. 

Hearing  nothing  further  beyond  the 
date  of  expiration  which,  as  I  recall,  was 
June  30,  1967,  they  presumed  it  was  re- 
served, and  presumably  this  is  the  basis 
for  the  committee  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
S.  778 

^^  act  to  amend  the  1964  amendments  to  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hfpreieniatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
i!-a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  5  of  the  1964  amendments 
•0  the  Alaslca  Omnibus  Act  i  78  Stat.  505)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  ex- 
cept that  any  sums  so  appropriated  to  carry 
out  section  53  of  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act 
sball  be  available  after  such  date  for  obli- 
gation in  connection  with  one  cr  more  of  the 
following  urban  renewal  projects  authorized 
for  execution  prior  to  June  30,  1967:  Alaska 
R-8,  Westchester:  Alaska  R-19,  Kodiak; 
."Maska  R-20.  downtown  Anchorage;  Alaska 
R-21.  Seward;  Alaska  R-22.  Valdez;  Alaska  R- 
25  Mineral  Creek;  Alaska  R  26.  Seldovla; 
.Alaska  R-28.  Cordova." 

Sec.  2  Section  6  of  the  1964  amendments 
10  the  .Maska  Omnibus  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"TERMIN.^TION    DATE 

•'Sec.  G.  The  authority  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  expire  on  June  30,  1967,  except  that  such 
expiration  shall  not  affect — 

"(1)  the  authority  conferred  by  section  53 
of  the  -Alaska  Omnibus  Act  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  following  urban  renewal  projects 
authorized  for  execution  prior  to  June  30, 
1967:  Maika  R-8.  Westchester;  Alask.i  R-l'i, 
Kodiak;  Alaska  R-20.  downtown  Anchorage; 
.Alaska  R-21.  Seaward;  Alaska  R-22.  Valdez; 
.Alaska  R-25,  Mineral  Creek;  Alaska  R-26, 
Seldovla;  Alaska  R-28,  Cordova;  or 

•■(2)  the  payment  of  expenditures  for  any 
obligation  or  commitment  entered  Into  under 
this  Act  prior  to  June  30.  1967." 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
.stronc  support  of  S.  778,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  1964  amendments  to  the  Alaska  Om- 
nibus Act. 

In  1964,  many  areas  of  Alaska  were 
severely  damaged  by  a  large  earthquake. 
Responding  to  the  need  for  urgent  re- 
medial action,  the  U.S.  Congress  enacted 
certain  amendments  to  the  Alaska  Om- 
nibus Act.  Section  4  of  the  1964  amend- 
.T.ents  contained   a   wholly   new   provi- 
sion—section  53 — authorizing   the   De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  enter  into  contracts  for  urban 
renewal  projects  in  certain  commimities 
damaged  by  the  earthquake.  The  obli- 
gational  authority  granted  In  the  1964 
amendments  expired  on  June  30,  1967. 
As  of  that  date,  all  but  $850,000  of  the 
$25,000,000  authorized  in  section  53  had 
been  committed.  In  order  to  bring  about 
the  release  of  the  remaining  fimds,  S. 
"78  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uarj,-  31.  1969.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce   identical     legislation    in     the 
House.  In  November  1969,  hearings  were 
held  on  S.  778  before  the  Senate  Com- 
Kiittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Both  the  administration  and  the  com- 
mittee supported  this  measure,  and  it 
was  subsequently  passed  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate In  early  May,  S.  778  was  considered 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
Insular  Affairs   of   the   House   Interior 
Committee  and  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended to  the  full  committee.  Later,  the 
Interior  Committee,  meeting  in  execu- 
tive session,  unanimously  reported  S.  778 
to  the  full  House. 

The  chronology   which    I   have   just 
traced  raises  a   question   that  must  be 
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faced  squarely ;  that  is,  why  wa^  the  full 
$25,000,000  not  authorized  in  the  1964 
amendments  committed  before  the  obli- 
gational  authority  expired  in  June  1967? 
It  is  my  opinion  thV.  a  completely  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question.  In  a  letter  dated  April  1.  1968, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  requested  the  Alaska  State 
Housing  Authority  to  clarify  its  plans 
relative  to  the  composite  financing  and 
allocation  of  the  $25,000,000.  About  a 
week  later,  the  Authority  responded  by 
submitting  a  prepared  chart  indicating 
a  partial  allocaiion  of  the  funds  and  set- 
ting forth  the  amount  of  surplus  money 
to  be  held  in  reserve  for  close-out  ac- 
coimting.  or  if  necessary,  to  finance  un- 
foreseen exiccncie.'^.  In  late  April  of  1966, 
HUD  acknowledced  this  report  and 
.-tated:  "Accordingly,  while  certain  un- 
answered questions  still  exist,  we  agiee 
with  the  approach  outlined  in  your  letter 
and  are  piepared  to  recommend  it  to  our 
centi'al  office." 

As  a  consequence  of  HUD's  endorse- 
ment, the  Alaska  Hoaxing  Authority  as- 
.-■■umL-d  the  availability  of  the  entire  S25,- 
COO.OOO  authorized  by  Congress.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  a 
reserve  fund  was  clearly  indicated  in  the 
Housing  Authority's  finance  program.  I 
believe  that  it  was  logical  and  reasonable 
for  the  Authority  to  assume  that  the 
funds  were  fully  committed  and.  there- 
fore, not  subject  to  the  Jime  30,  1967. 
termination  date  specified  in  the  1964 
amendments.  If  the  Housing  Authority 
had  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  re- 
serve fund  would  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
uncommitted,  it  would  have  been  a  sim- 
ple matter  for  the  Authority  to  allocate 
the  remaining  $850,000  to  specific  urban 
renewal  projects  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion date.  Given  the  requirements  of  cer- 
tain project  financing  plans,  such  an  al- 
location could  certainly  have  been  justi- 
fied. 

If  the  remaining  balance  of  the  $25.- 
000,000  authorized  in  1964  is  not  soon  re- 
leased, part  of  the  laudatory  pui-pose  of 
the  Congress  in  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  Alaska's  disaster  stricken  communities 
will  be  frustrated.  Tliree  of  the  original 
disaster  projects  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. In  order  to  make  use  of  Alaska's 
very  short  construction  season,  further 
work  must  be  undertaken  almost  im- 
mediately. Otherwise,  many  of  the  bene- 
fits envisioned  by  HUD  and  the  Housing 
Authority  will  not  be  realized.  The  re- 
maining work  Includes  the  performance 
of  essential  tasks,  such  as  site  improve- 
ment and  the  acquisition  of  certain  re- 
maining parcels  of  land.  These  tasks 
must  be  completed  if  satisfactory  build- 
ing structures  are  to  be  provided  for  all 
persons  and  businesses  displaced  by  the 
1964  earthquake. 

One  other  very  important  factor  should 
also  be  mentioned.  In  actuality,  we  are 
considering  a  sum  of  money  significantly 
in  excess  of  the  $850,000  which  remained 
uncommitted  as  of  June  30.  1967.  Since 
the  State  of  Alaska  was  required  to  fur- 
nish a  10  percent  matching  grant  under 
the  1964  amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Act. 
the  release  of  the  $850,000  would  result 
in  an  additional  contribution  of  $94,514, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Alaska   Housing   Authority.    'While   the 


total  sum  of  $945,142  would  still  not  be 
sufficient  to  complete  all  the  remaining 
work  and  to  pay  the  accruing  interest  on 
outstanding  loans,  this  money  would  help 
to  alleviate  the  presently  severe  financial 
situation.  In  addition,  it  is  expected  that 
supplemental  funds  can  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  a  financinir  plan  based 
on  a  75  percent  Federal-25  percent  local 
division.  Such  a  plan  could  vield  an  addi- 
tional $580,085.  Thus,  the  release  of  the 
initial  $850,000  could  generate  as  much 
as  $675,000  in  further  funding.  I  under- 
stand that  without  the  $850,000.  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  cities  of  Kodiak 
and  Valdez  to  complete  the  essential  work 
which  remains  on  the  urban  renewal 
projects  already  begun  in  these  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  outlined 
above,  I  respectfully  urge  the  prompt 
passage  of  S.  778.  Tlie  enactment  of  this 
measure  will  go  a  long  way  toward  im- 
proving the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions of  many  Alaskan  citizens  who  still 
suffer  from  the  ravages  of  the  1964 
earthquake. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.<=ed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  PERMIT  USE  FOR  PUBUC  PL^R- 
POSE    OF    CERTAIN    REAL    PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^HR.  9164 1 
to  require  the  conveyance  of  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  certain  real  property  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  order  to  remove  a 
limitation  on  the  use  of  such  property. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR.  9164 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jiepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  historic 
properties  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  September  21 
1950  (64  Stat.  896),  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  convey  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  real  property  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 
ber  21.  1950.  as  the  "Rocky  Face  Ridge  Site" 
and  more  particularly  described  as  that  cer- 
tain tract  or  parcel  of  land  lying  or  being 
in  land  lot  numbered  148.  iri  the  twelfth 
district  and  third  section  of  Whitfield 
'County.  Georgia,  containing  six  and  four 
tenths  acres,  more  or  less;  being  the  same 
land  conveyed  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  Mattie  Springfield  under  deed  dated 
September  12.  1939.  recorded  in  book  26, 
folio  527.  in  the  records  of  Whitfield  County. 
Georgia.  The  conveyance  authorized  bv  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  State  of  Georgia  use  the  property 
described  therein  for  public  purpose. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"That  the  United  States  hereby  consents 
to  the  use  of  the  land  described  as  the 
■Rocky  Face  Ridge  Site'  In  the  quitclaim 
deed  to  the  State  of  Georgia  executed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  September  21,  1950  (64  Stat.  896) . 
for  any  public  purpose,  notwithstanding  the 
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provisions  of  said  Act  and  deed  limiting 
the  use  of  the  land  to  use  as  a  i>axt  of  the 
park  system  of  the  State.  Said  deed  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  corrected  accordingly,  and  an 
appropriate  reference  to  this  Act  shall  be 
noted  on  the  records  of  the  county  In  which 
said  deed  is  recorded. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
9164,  as  amended,  permits  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  use,  for  any  public  purpose, 
certain  lands  previously  conveyed  to  it 
for  use  as  a  part  of  its  park  system. 

The  bill  involves  6.4  acres  of  land  in 
Whitfield  County  that  was  designated  in 
1944  as  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Campaign 
National  Historic  Site.  Subsequently,  in 
1950,  the  site  was  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  without  consideration  for 
public  use  as  a  part  of  the  park  system. 
The  site  has  been  partially  developed  as 
a  park  and  historic  site  and  is  now  main- 
tained by  the  State  highway  department, 
but  is  in  poor  condition  and  is  not  at- 
tractive to  the  general  public  for  park 
purposes. 

The  State  wishes  to  transfer  the  6.4 
acres  to  the  State  highway  patrol  for  use 
as  a  highway  patrol  headquarters.  Bar- 
racks and  other  facilities  would  be  con- 
structed on  the  site  but  at  locations  siiffl- 
ciently  removed  from  the  highway  so  as 
not  to  detract  from  its  park  and  recrea- 
tional uses.  The  area  would  be  renovated 
and  maintained  in  a  condition  more  at- 
tractive to  the  public. 

To  permit  this  use  by  the  State  high- 
way patrol,  legislation  would  be  required 
because  of  the  I960  statutory  restriction 
limiting  the  use  of  the  area  "as  a  part  of 
the  park  system."  The  construction  of 
police  barracks  and  the  use  of  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  tract  for  these  pur- 
poses would  be  inconsistent  with  that 
restriction. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee is  technical  in  nature  and  accom- 
plishes the  same  objective  as  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
retain  the  use  restriction  imposed  on  the 
lands  by  the  1950  act,  and  the  commit- 
tee recommends  enactment  of  H.R.  9164 
to  permit  full  utilization  of  the  land.  This 
would  benefit  both  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  the  general  public. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
To  permit  the  use  for  any  public  purpose 
of  certain  real  property  In  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDrNG  FOR  CONVEYANCE  TO 
PIMA  AND  MARICOPA  COUNTIES, 
ARIZ..  AND  TO  THE  CITY  OF  AL- 
BUQUERQUE, N.  MEX.,  OF  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  FOR  RECREATIONAL 
PURPOSES 

The  CTerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  10837) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  to  Pima 
and  Maricopa  Counties,  Ariz.,  and  to  the 
city  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  of  certain 


lands  (pr  recreational  purposes  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  of  1926. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  be  assured,  first, 
that  there  will  be  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  this  land;  second,  that  there  will  be  a 
reverter  clause  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  event  the  land  is  not  so 
used,  but  is  used  for  other  than  recrea- 
tion; and,  third,  and  finally,  that  this 
will  not  be  a  means  of  conveying  prop- 
erty through  other  than  the  General 
Services  Act.  for  housing  development 
or  by  the  use  of  entrepreneurs? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  answer  is  affirmative  in 
all  three  instances.  The  basic  law  in  this 
particular  governs  this  amendment  to 
the  same. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  additional  recreational  land  is  well 
known  and  is  common  throughout  this 
Nation.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  10837,  as 
amended,  is  to  permit  three  local  govern- 
mental units  to  acquire  tracts  of  public 
land,  under  provisions  of  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act,  and  then 
through  their  own  efforts  and  financial 
resouixes  to  develop  those  lands  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  recreational  needs. 

The  Recreation  and  I*ublic  Purposes 
Act  permits  the  lease  and  sale  of  public 
lands  to  States,  counties,  and  municipal- 
ities for  recreational  purposes,  at  reduced 
prices.  However,  that  act  also  places  an 
annual  limitation  of  640  acres  upon  sales 
to  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

In  the  situation  before  us,  the  counties 
of  Pima  and  Maricopa  in  Arizona  and 
the  city  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  have 
had  large  acreages  of  public  lands  under 
lea.se  for  several  years.  They  now  wish  to 
further  develop  these  lands  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  and  to  place  upon  them 
improvements  and  facilities  that  will  in- 
volve several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  locally  raised  public  funds.  Naturally 
they  wish  to  acquire  title  to  these  lands, 
rather  than  continue  the  present  lease 
arrangement  before  committing  the  pub- 
lic money  that  is  now  available. 

Maricopa  County  now  has  under  lease 
68,758  acres:  Pima  County,  3.840  acres; 
and  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  7,042  acres. 
At  the  present  rate  of  acquisition — 640 
acres  per  year — it  would  take  Maricopa 
County  over  100  years,  and  Pima  County, 
with  the  smallest  acreage,  over  6  years 
to  acquire  title  to  the  land  that  is  needed. 
The  present  proposal  would  remove 
this  acreage  limitation  and  permit  the 
two  Arizona  counties  and  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  to  acquire  the  lands  without 
regard  to  this  annual  limitat'on.  This 
would  permit  the  orderly  development  of 
the  recreational  potential  of  the  lands 
and  would  also  permit  these  local  com- 
munities to  meet  their  growing  recrea- 
tional demands. 
The   committee   adopted   an   amend- 
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ment  which  would  authorize  the  sale  to 
Maricopa  County  of  certain  lands  in  ad- 
jacent Yavapai  Coimty.  This  land  has 
been  under  lease  for  recreational  pur. 
poses  by  Maricopa  County  for  several 
years,  and  there  is  agreement  on  the 
matter  between  the  two  counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
local  communities  take  the  lead  in  satis- 
fying their  own  recreational  needs.  Each 
of  the  three  governmental  units  have 
firm  and  well  developed  plans  for  these 
lands,  and  they  also  have  the  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  those  plans. 

I  commend  these  local  governments  for 
their  initiative  and  foresight  and  strongly 
recommend  enactment  of  H.R.  10837,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  an 
amendment  be  offered  to  the  bill  during 
it*  consideration  today  to  provide  a  re- 
verter clause,  or  is  one  contained  in  the 
bill?  If  so,  I  did  not  discover  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand,  that 
provision  is  contained  in  the  original 
legislation.  The  reverter  clause  is  in  the 
original  legislation,  and  also  the  provi- 
sion to  the  effect  that  the  lands  involved 
are  to  be  used  for  recreational  pui-poses 
by  the  agencies  involved  forever.  It  is  in 
the  basic  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  then  there  is  a  pro- 
tection as  to  reversion? 

Mr.  ASPINALI..  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  value 
of  this  land? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  would  be  very  dlfB- 
cult  to  give  an  exact  answer  on  the  total 
value  of  the  land.  Part  of  this  land,  of 
course,  is  a  desert  land,  which  has  come 
to  have  more  value  with  the  passing  of 
the  years.  But  it  Is  part  of  the  original 
area  that  was  granted  imder  the  basic 
law  that  applies.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  that  question. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  states,  it  is  very  difBcult  to 
state  the  value  of  the  land  for  use  as  park 
land.  For  park  purposes  the  value  is  cer- 
tainly quite  a  bit  different  than  it  would 
be  for  speculative  housing  or  somelliing 
of  that  nature.  But  the  land  is  fairly  close 
to  the  metropolitan  area. 

It  is  usual,  and  it  is  desired,  and  I 
think  its  highest  and  best  use  is  for  our 
purposes. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion the  land  is  not  valuable.  It  is.  If  it 
were  sold  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  it 
would  certainly  bring  a  rather  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  However,  I  propose 
to  the  gentleman  this  situation  too.  In 
the  event  thi.';  land  were  sold— as  the 
gentleman  knows,  there  are  other  rro- 
grams  by  whicli  the  Federal  Gavernnient 
helps  people  to  buv  green  spac-';'  and  so 
on  for  belt.-  around  the  citie? — I  am  sure 
the  Federal  G.)vernment  would  put  more 
m.oney  out  of  other  pockets  in  oiderto 
buy  other  land  for  these  purposes  if  we 
do  not  go  ahe.id  and  do  it  in  this  way. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
the  formula  of  the  fair  market  value 
being  used  or,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
cluded from  this  legislation? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Of  course,  If  the  fair 
market  value  were  to  be  used — inci- 
dentally the  land  is  already  under  use 
and  being  used  for  park  purposes  by 
these  municipalities — the  municipalities 
would  not  be  able,  in  my  opinion,  to  buy 
this  land  at  the  fair  market  value,  be- 
cause it  would  have  to  be  a  speculative 
thing.  It  is  to  be  used  for  a  park.  There 
will  be  a  reverter,  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man of  this.  The  deed  will  carry  a  rever- 
sion that  in  the  event  the  land  is  not 
used  for  park  purf>oses,  it  will  revert  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  said  there 
vrill  be  a  reverter.  Does  he  mean  the 
basic  law  will  take  care  of  the  reversion? 
Mr.  RHODES.  The  basic  law  provides 
that  the  deed  must  carry  a  reverter 
clause.  I  assure  the  gentleman  this  will 
be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there 
is  one  question  that  still  needs  answer- 
ing. Are  these  counties  or  municipalities 
going  to  reimburse  the  Government  for 
this  land? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
original  basic  law  provides  for  this  con- 
tract between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  counties  involved.  All  this  legis- 
lation does  is  to  provide  that  more  than 
640  acres  can  be  deeded  in  1  year.  The 
basic  law  provided  that  only  640  acres 
can  be  deeded  in  1  year  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth,  and  the  rest  of  that 
would  be  under  lease. 

This  provides  for  the  deeding  and 
transfer  of  title  with  the  reverter  clause 
for  more  than  640  acres  in  any  particu- 
lar year,  so  these  communities  can  plan 
and  develop  their  recreation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  business  practices 
possible.  That  Is  all  this  legislation  does. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  is  to  provide  that  in 
1  year  more  than  640  acres  can  be  pur- 
chased. The  640  acres,  based  at  $2.60  an 
acre  is  all  this  law  now  says.  We  will  buy 
the  7,000  acres,  and  we  are  going  to  buy 
them  at  the  rate  of  640  acres  per  year, 
but  all  we  are  saying  is,  do  not  make 
us  wait  9  years  to  buy  all  this  land,  but 
?ive  us  permission  to  buy  it  all  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  was  the  price  of 
J2.60  an  acre  established? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  It  is  under  the  basic  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  when  was  that  basic 
act  enacted? 

Mr.  HALL.  In  1926. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  sure  the  price  does 
not  make  any  difference.  It  is  just  a  way 
or  conveying  it  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  municipalities. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  price  does  not  make 
any  difference?  The  price  certainly  ought 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  knows  if  they  were  to 
take  a  fee  simple  for  this  iand  they 
would  be  paying  much  more  for  it.  but 
all  the  communities  are  getting  is  the 
right  to  use  it  for  park  purposes.  If  they 
do  not  use  it  for  that  purpose,  the  fee 
simple  reverts.  Under  these  conditions, 
It  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  communi- 
ties to  pay  the  full  market  value  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  the  full  use  of 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  have  to  agree  with  me  that  thev 
are  geting  this  land  at  bargain  prices 
based  on  the  1926  price  of  $2.60  per 
acre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cierk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  10837 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Anienca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  acreage  limitation  in  sec- 
tion Kbi  of  the  Act  of  June  14.  1926  (44 
Stat.  741),  as  amended  (43  U£.C.  869(b)  i, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  mav  convey  to 
Pima  County  or  Maricopa  County.  Arizona, 
or  to  the  city  of  Aubuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
for  recreational  purposes  In  accordance  with 
the  other  provisions  of  that  Act.  all  or  any 
part  of  the  lands  that  were  under  lease  to 
such  county  or  city  on  January  1,  1969. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  following  line  10,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 2  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  In 
Section  2  of  the  said  Act  of  June  14.  1926. 
as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  689-1).  with  respect 
to  the  location  of  the  land,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  Maricopa 
County  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  Lake  Carl  Pleasant  Regional 
Park,  in  accordance  with  the  other  provisions 
of  that  Act,  the  following  described  lands  In 
Yavapai  County : 

Township  7  north,  range  1  west,  section 
25.  southeast  quarter,  160  acres, 

Township  6  north,  range  1  east,  section  5. 
north  half  southwest  quarter,  southea£t  quar- 
ter, southwest  quarter,  and  southwest  quar- 
ter southeast  quarter;  160  acres;  section  8. 
those  portions  of  the  east  half  northwest 
quarter  and  the  west  half  northeast  quarter 
which  lie  in  Yavapai  County,  about  24.60 
acrtes. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY  LANDS  IN 
NEW  MEXICO  TO  CUBA  INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOLS  AND  VILLAGE 
OF  CUBA 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  <S.  417)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  New  Mexico 


to  the  Cuba  Independent  Schools  and  to 
the  village  of  Cuba. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  follows: 

S  417 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  Cuba  Independent  Schools. 
District  20,  Sandoval  County,  Cuba.  New 
Mexico  under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act.  as  amended  (43  US  C.  869— 
869-4)  the  following  lands:  Ttowioshlp  21 
north,  range  1  west.  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian,  section  21.  lots  4,  5,  and  6;  section 
28,  northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter  and 
lot  1; 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  convey  to  the  Village  of  Cuba. 
Sando\-al  County,  Cuba,  New  Mexico,  under 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  869 — 869^  i  the  following 
lands: 

Township  21  north,  range  1  west.  New- 
Mexico  principal  meridian,  section  22,  north- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter. 

I  Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal before  us  today,  S.  417.  would  per- 
mit a  school  district  in  New  Mexico  and 
an  adjoining  village  to  purchase,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act.  certain  lands  now 
held  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  per- 
mits public  lands  to  be  sold  at  reduced 
prices  if  used  for  certain  specific  public 
purposes.  However,  these  lands  are  not 
pubhc  lands  within  the  meaning  of  that 
act  as  they  were  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act. 

OriginaUy,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  subsequently  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  issued  a  special  land  use 
permit  to  the  Cuba  Independent  School 
District  for  the  use  of  these  lands.  The 
school  district  now  has  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  over  $800,000  on  the  land  and 
wishes  to  make  additional  capital  invest- 
ment in  buildings  and  other  facilities. 
However,  before  making  any  further  in- 
vestment of  public  funds  on  improve- 
ments on  land  that  it  does  not  own.  the 
school  district  wishes  to  obtain  title  to 
the  land.  The  village  of  Cuba  wishes  to 
develop  a  park  and  a  recreation  facility 
on  some  of  the  land. 

S.  417  would  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  185.99  acres  to  the  school  district  for 
school  purposes  and  40  acres  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Cuba  for  a  park. 

The  lands  would  be  sold  at  a  reduced 
price  because  they  would  be  used  .'or 
public  purposes. 

Present  authority  does  not  permit  the 
disposal  of  these  lands  except  through 
exchange;  therefore,  enactment  of  S.  417 
is  necessary  to  permit  purchase  by  the 
school  district  and  the  village. 

The  lands  are  not  valuable  for  minerals 
and  are  not  needed  for  any  Federal  pro- 
gram. The  highest  and  best  use  of  these 
lands  is  for  school  and  recreational  pur- 
poses, and  enactment  of  S.  417  would 
permit  this  use  with  assurance  to  the 
school  district  that  its  verj-  substantial 
Investment  would  be  protected. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
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and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  THAT  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  TRANSPORTATION  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  COUNCIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  16539' 
to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  in  connection  with  this  bill  the 
real  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  was  not 
established  until  1966.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  came  into 
existence  In  1958,  with  the  passage  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act. 
Tlierefore,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, of  course,  has  not  been  a  regular 
member  of  the  Council  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  was  not  es- 
tablished until  1966.  However,  he  has 
actively  participated  as  an  invited  mem- 
ber of   the  Council. 

There  are  increasing  activities  In  the 
field  of  civil  aviation  whioh  are  pertinent 
to  the  functions  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  which  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
at  present  to  be  an  invited  member  to 
sit  with  the  Council.  This  legislation 
merely  formalizes  a  procedure  which  is 
already  going  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  main  transportation 
activity  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  seems  to  be  trips 
to  the  moon.  What  can  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  contribute  to  that? 
Apparently  he  Is  having  difficulty  keep- 
ing surface  transportation  going  with- 
out indulging  in  any  kind  of  consultation 
over  trips  to  the  moon. 

More  Importantly,  is  this  going  to  re- 
quire an  additional  staff  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  This 
will  not  require  any  additional  staff  or 
any  additional  cost,  I  would  advise  my 
friend  from  Iowa, 

I  might  also  add,  with  respect  to  what 
the  gentleman  observed,  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
deals  with  aeronautics  as  well  as  space. 
It  Is  in  the  growing  area  of  responsibility 
for  aeronautics  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  legal  presence  on  the 
Council  would  be  of  considerable  value. 

Mr.  William  Anders,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Coimcil,  indicated  In  testimony 
before  our  committee  that  he  plans  to 
put  increasing  stress  on  aeronautics  In 
the  activities  of  the  Council.  It  would  be 
extremely  valuable  and  In  fact  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
be  present  at  these  discussions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  sum  this  up,  would 
the  gentleman  say  that  the  Secretarj-  of 
Transportation  is  being  put  on  the  Na- 


tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
simply  to  satisfy  the  ego  of  one  Cabinet 
member  who  has  been  somehow  left  out 
up  to  this  point? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Ab- 
solutely not.  He  has  been  sitting  on  the 
Council. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  a  consultative  capac- 
ity? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  That 
is  correct,  as  a  nonstatutory  member. 
This  merely  gives  legal  and  formal  au- 
thority for  what  is  now  being  done  on 
an  informal  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  this  does  more 
than  merely  satisfy  his  ego. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  minutes  ago  someone  fa- 
cetiously remarked  that  perhaps  the  real 
reason  tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation 
was  being  placed  on  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council  was  so  that  he 
could  sell  tickets  to  the  moon.  I  dare  say 
that  when  the  Wright  brothers  made 
their  historic  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N.C., 
in  1903.  if  anyone  had  suggested  at  that 
time  that  tickets  would  one  day  be  sold 
on  airplanes,  he  would  have  been  laughed 
out  of  court.  Seriou-sly.  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed for  some  time  that  the  first  "A"  in 
NASA — aeronautics — has  not  been  ac- 
corded the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology,  which  I  chair, 
has  held  a  serie.'^  of  hearings  in  1968  and 
1969  on  the  subject  of  aeronautical  re- 
search and  development.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  this  vital  area  receive  in- 
creased attention. 

This  legislation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
anybody's  ego,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  necessity 
that  as  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  get.s  increasingly  involved 
In  civil  aviation,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation should  have  a  voice  m  the  de- 
liberations. The  Coimcil  now  consists  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  serves  as  Chairman ;  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se.  Secretary  of  State,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conmiission.  The 
Council  advLses  the  President  on  aero- 
nautics and  space  programs,  assists  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  policies  and 
performance  of  aeronautics  and  space 
activities,  designates  and  fixes  responsi- 
bilities and  helps  in  the  coordination  of 
aeronautical  and  space  programs,  re- 
solves differences  among  agencies  and 
provides  for  effective  leadership  and  co- 
operation among  the  agencies  rasponsible 
In  these  fields.  Tlie  staff  of  the  Council, 
led  by  its  hard-working  Executive  Secre- 
tary, the  Honorable  William  A.  Anders,  is 
very  small,  and  consist^s  of  only  18  mem- 
bers. We  hope  they  can  obtain  additional 
staff  to  assist  in  the  area  of  aeronautics. 
I  believe  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  em- 
power the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
become  a  statutory  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.   16539 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House^of 
Rrpre^cntatii'es    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201(a)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  2471(a))  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4| 
and  (5)  as  paragraphis  (5)  and  (6i,  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(4)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation:". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  RENEWAL  OF  CER- 
TAIN FOREST  SERVICE  CON- 
TRACTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  11953) 
to  amend  section  205  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1944  (58  Stat.  736),  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  fully  well  understand 
that  the  primary  thrust  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  simply  clear  an  uncertainty  in 
the  law.  My  only  question  is,  will  this  in 
perpetuity  eliminate  competitive  bid- 
ding? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  at  all.  It  is  merely  to  allow  the 
Forest  Service  to  contract  for  fighting 
fires  by  means  of  the  use  of  chemicals 
dispensed  from  airplanes;  to  extend 
what  it  is  doing  now  with  planes,  to 
chemical  plants  on  the  groimd. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thEink  the  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.   11953 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
205  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Organic  Act  of  1944,  approved  September  21. 
1944  (58  Stat.  736),  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  April  24,  1950  (64  Stat.  82).  Is  hereby 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  205.  The  Forest  Service  by  contract 
or  otherwise  may  provide  for  procurement 
and  operation  of  aerial  facilities  and  services 
for  the  protection  and  management  of  the 
national  forests  and  other  lands  adminis- 
tered by  It,  Including  the  furnishing,  at  the 
alrbase.  of  facilities,  equipment,  materials 
and  the  preparation,  mixing  and  loading  into 
aircraft,  with  authority  to  renew  any  con- 
tract for  such  purpose  annually,  not  more 
than  twice,  without  additional  advertising." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.   3685. 

EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE  ACT 

OP    1970 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  iH.  Rept.  No.  91-1311' 
and  statement  on  the  bill  <S.  3685'.  to 
increase    the    availability   of   mortgage 
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credit    for    the    financing    of    urgently 
needed  housing,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFERENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    91-1311) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3685) 
to  increase  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit 
for  the  financing  of  urgently  needed  housing, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after 
Jull  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970". 

TITLE  I— REDUCTION  OF  INTEREST 
CHARGES  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  SYSTEM 
Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $250,000,000.  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  to  be  used  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  disburse- 
ment to  Federal  home  loan  banks  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  effective  interest 
charged  by  such  banks  on  short-term  and 
long-term  borrowing  to  promote  an  orderly 
flow  of  funds  into  residential  construction. 
The  disbursement  of  sums  appropriated 
hereunder  shall  be  made  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  to  assure  that  such  sums  are  used  to 
as5lst  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  !ow- 
and  middle-Income  families,  and  that  such 
families  share  fully  in  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  disbursement  of  such  sums  No 
member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank  shall 
use  funds  the  Interest  charges  on  which  have 
been  adjusted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  make  any  loan,  if — 

(1)  the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  such 
loan  exceeds  the  efTectlve  rate  of  interest  on 
such  funds  payable  by  such  member  by  a 
percentile  amount  which  is  in  excess  of  such 
amount  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  appro- 
p.'late  m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section:  or 

i2)  the  principal  obligation  of  any  such 
loan  which  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a 
residential  structure  exceeds  the  dollar 
limitations  on  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount,  in  effect  on  the  date  the  mortgage 
was  originated,  which  would  be  applicable  if 
the  mortgage  was  Insured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
sec'lon  203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

lb)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  disbursed  in  any  one  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district. 

TITLE  II— AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
TO  PROVIDE  A  SECONDARY  MARKET 
FOR  CONVENTIONAL  MORTGAGES 
Section  201.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended— 

111  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  fol- 
lowing "(b)-;  and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
301(a),  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
corporation  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  com- 
mitments or  otherwise,  to  purchase,  service, 
sell,  lend  on  the  security  of,  or  otherwise  deal 
In  mortgages  which  are  not  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  (such 
mortgages  referred  to  hereinafter  .is  con- 
ventional mortgages').  No  such  purchase  of 
a  conventional  mortgage  shall  be  made  if  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of  the  mort- 
gage at  the  lime  of  purchase  exceeds  75  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  property  securing 


the  mortgage,  unless  (A)  the  seller  retains 
a  participation  of  not  less  than  10  per  cen- 
tum in  the  mortgage:  (B)  for  such  period 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  the  corpo- 
ration may  require,  the  seller  agrees  to  re- 
purchase or  replace  the  mortgage  upon  de- 
mand of  the  corporation  in  the  event  that 
the  mortgage  is  in  default:  or  (C)  that  por- 
tion of  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the 
mortgage  which  is  in  excess  of  such  75  per- 
centum  is  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  a  quali- 
fied private  insurer  as  determined  by  the 
corporation.  The  corporation  shall  not  issue  a 
commitment  to  purchase  a  conventional 
mortgage  prior  to  the  date  the  mortgage  Is 
originated,  if  such  mortgage  is  eligible  for 
purchase  under  the  preceding  sentence  only 
by  reason  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (A)  of  such  sentence.  The 
corporation  may  purchase  a  conventional 
mortgage  which  was  originated  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  purchase  date  only  if 
the  seller  Is  currently  engaged  In  mortgage 
lending  or  Investing  activities  and  if,  as  a 
result  thereof,  the  cumulative  aggregate  of 
the  principal  balances  of  all  conventional 
mortgages  purchased  by  the  corporation 
which  were  originated  more  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  purchase  does  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  cumulative  aggregate 
of  the  principal  balances  of  all  conventional 
mortgages  purchased  by  the  corporation.  The 
corporation  shall  establish  limitations  gov- 
erning the  maximum  principal  obligation  of 
conventional  mortgages  purchased  by  it 
which  are  comparable  to  the  limitations 
which  would  be  applicable  If  the  mortgage 
were  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  section  203 
(b)   or  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

(b)  Section  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  use.  82)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Eleventh.  Liabilities  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  sales  of  mortgages,  or  participa- 
tions therein,  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation.". 

TITLE     III— FEDERAL     HOME     LOAN 
MORTGAGE    CORPORATION 

SHORT   TFTLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(a)  The  term  "Board  of  Directors"  means 
the  Board   of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 

(b)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
created  by  this  title. 

(C)  The  term  "law"  includes  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  (including 
any  rule  of  law  or  of  equity) . 

(d)  The  term  "mortgage"  Includes  such 
classes  of  liens  as  are  commonly  given  or  are 
legally  effective  to  secure  advances  on,  or  the 
unpaid  purchase  price  of,  real  estate  under 
the  laws  of  the  Stale  in  which  the  real  estate 
is  located,  together  with  the  credit  instru- 
ments, if  any,  secured  thereby,  and  Includes 
interests  in  mortgages. 

(ei  The  term  'organization"  means  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  busi- 
ness trust,  or  business  entity. 

(f)  The  term  "prescribe"  means  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  or  otherwise. 

(g)  The  term  "property"  includes  any 
property,  whether  real,  personal,  mixed,  or 
otherwise,  including  without  limitation  on 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  choses  in  ac- 
tion and  mortgages,  and  includes  any  in- 
terest in  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(h)  The  term  "residential  mortgage" 
means  a  mortgage  which  ( 1 )  is  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  in  fee  simple  or  tinder  a  lease- 
hold having  such  term  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Corporation,  upon  which  there  is  lo- 
cated a  structure  or  structures  designed  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  residential  u.se,  or  which 


comprises  or  includes  one  or  more  condo- 
minium units  or  dwelling  units  (as  defined 
by  the  Corporation)  and  (2i  has  such  char- 
acteristics and  meets  such  requirements  as 
to  amount,  term,  repayment  provisions, 
number  of  families,  status  as  a  first  lien  on 
such  real  estate,  and  otherwise,  as  mav  be 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation 

(i)  The  term  "conventional  mortgage" 
means  a  mortgr.ge  other  than  a  mong.ige  as 
to  which  the  Corporation  has  the  benefit  of 
any  guaranty.  Insurance  or  other  obligation 
by  the  United  States  or  a  State  or  an  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  either. 

(J)  The  term  "security  '  h.»s  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  it  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933. 

(k)  The  term  "State",  whether  used  as  a 
noun  or  otherwise,  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  fx>ssesEions  of  the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHME.VT    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  created  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  which 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  who  shall  serve  as  such 
without  additional  compensation  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
at  such  other  place  as  the  Corporation  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  a  member  of  each  Federal  home 
loan  bank  and.  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Fed'^ral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  shall 
have  all  the  benefits,  powers,  and  privileges, 
and  in  the  exercise  thereof  shall  be  subject  to 
all  liabilities,  conditions,  and  limitatlonLS 
I  except  those  relating  to  Federal  home  loan 
bank  stock  and  subscriptions  thereto  and 
those  under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  preceding  section  9 1  which 
are  provided  by  the  terms  of  such  Act  or 
other  Federal  statute  for  members  of  any 
.=uch  bank. 

(b)   The  Corporation  shall  have  power  (1) 
to   adopt,   alter,   and   use   a   corporate   seal; 
(2)  to  have  succession  until  dissolved  by  Act 
of  Congress;    (3)   to  make  and  enforce  such 
bylaws,    rules,    and    regulations    as    may    be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses or  provisions  of  this  title;   (4)  to  make 
and  perform  contracts,  agreements,  and  com- 
mitments;   (5)    to  prescribe  and  impose  lees 
and  charges  for  services  by  the  Corporation; 
(6)    to  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise,  and 
with  or  without  coniideratlon,  or  benefit  to 
the  Corporation  to  release  or  waive  m  whole 
or  in  part,  in  advance  or  otherwise,  any  claim, 
demand,  or  right  of.  by,  or  against  the  Cor- 
poration:   (7i    to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain 
and  defend,  in  any  State.  Federal,  rr  other 
court;    (8)    to  acquire,  take,  hold,  and  own, 
and  to  deal  with  and  dispose  of  any  property; 
and  (9 1   to  determine  its  necessary  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  shall 
be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  and  appoint, 
employ,  and  fix  and  provide  for  the  compen- 
sation and  benefits  of  officers,  employees,  at- 
torneys,  and   agents,   all   without   regard   to 
any  other  law  except  as  may  be  provided  by 
the    Corporation    or   by    laws    hereafter   en- 
acted by  the  Congress  expressly  In  limitation 
of  this  sentence.  Notliing  in  this  title  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
appointment,  employment,  and  provision  for 
compensation  and  benefits  as  an  cflScer,  em- 
ployee,  attorney,   or   agent    of   the   Corpora- 
tion,  of   any   officer,   employee,   attorney,   or 
agent  of  any  department,  establishment,  or 
corporate    or   other    Instru.mentality    of    the 
Government,    Includine    any    Federal    home 
loan  bank  or  member  thereof.  The  Corpora- 
tion, with  the  consent  of  any  such  depart- 
ment, establishment,  or  instrumentality,  in- 
cluding any  field  services  thereof,  may  utilize 
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and  act  through  any  such  department,  es- 
tablishment, or  Instrumentality  and  may 
avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  information,  services. 
faculties,  and  per.sonnel  thereof,  and  may 
pay  coinpen.<;ation  therefor,  and  all  of  the 
foregoing  are  hereby  authorized  to  prpvlde 
the  same  to  the  Corporation  as  It  may  re- 
quest. 

(C)  Funds  of  the  Corporation  may  be  In- 
vested In  such  Investments  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe.  Any  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  or  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or 
any  bank  as  to  which  at  the  time  of  Its 
designation  by  the  Corporation  there  is  out- 
standing a  designation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  a  general  or  other  depositary 
of  pubic  money,  may  be  designated  by  the 
Corporation  as  a  def)osltary  or  custodian  or 
as  a  fiscal  or  other  agent  of  the  Corporation, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  such  de- 
positary, custodian,  or  agent.  When  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Corporation  shall  be  a 
depositary  of  public  money,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea-sury,  and  may  .ilso  be  em- 
ployed as  fiscal  or  other  agent  of  vhe  United 
bfa'es.  and  It  .^hal!  perform  all  such  reason- 
able duties  as  such  depositary  or  agent  as 
may  be  required  of  It. 

(di  The  Corporation,  including  Its  fran- 
chise, activities,  capital,  re.'^erves,  surplus, 
and  uicome,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
St:ites,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  mu- 
nicipality, or  local  taxing  authority,  except 
thai  any  real  property  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  State,  territorial,  county, 
municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent according  to  its  value  as  other  real 
property  is  taxed.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable  without  regard 
to  any  other  law.  Including  without  limita- 
tion on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion 3301  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  except  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  Con- 
gress expressly  in  !:mU.atlon  of  thl'.  subsec- 
tion 

(ei  Notwithstanding  section  1349  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  or  any  ether 
provision  of  law.  ( ; )  the  Corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  included  in  sec- 
tions 2345  and  1442  of  such  title  28:  (2) 
all  civil  actions  to  which  the  Corporation  Is 
a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
law.^  of  the  United  States,  and  th«  district 
courts  of  the  UriitPd  States  shall  have  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  of  a'l  such  actions  without 
regard  to  amount  or  value:  and  (3)  any  civil 
or  other  action,  case  or  controversy  in  a 
court  of  a  Stats,  or  in  any  court  other  than 
a  district  court  of  Che  United  States,  to  which 
the  Corporation  is  a  party  may  at  any  time 
before  th?  trial  thereof  be  removed  by  the 
Corporation,  without  the  giving  of  any  bond 
or  security,  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  where  the  same  Is  pending,  or, 
if  there  is  no  such  di-^trlct  court,  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  is  located,  by  following  any  pro- 
cedure for  removal  of  causes  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  removal.  No  attachment  or 
execution  shall  be  Issued  against  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  of  Its  property  before  final 
Judgment  in  any  State,  Federal,  or  other 
cour- 

CAPIT.^L   STOCK 

Sec  304.  (a)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  nonvoting  common 
stock  which  shall  be  Issued  only  to  Federal 
home  loan  banks  and  shall  have  such  par 
value  and  such  other  characteristics  as  the 
Corporation  prescribes.  Stock  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  evidenced  in  such  manner  and 
shall  be  transferable  only  to  such  extent,  to 
such  transferees,  and  in  such  manner,  as 
the  Corporation  prescribes. 

ibi    The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall 


from  time  to  time  subscribe,  at  such  price 
not  less  than  par  as  the  Corporation  shall 
from  time  to  time  fix.  for  such  amounts  of 
common  stock  as  the  Corporation  prescribes, 
and  such  banks  shall  pay  therefor  at  such 
time  or  times  and  in  such  amount  or  amounts 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  call 
of  the  Corporation.  The  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments for  which  such  banks  may  be  obli- 
gated under  such  subscriptions  shall  not 
exceed  a  cumulative  total  of  $100,000,000. 

(C)  Subscriptions  of  the  respective  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  to  such  stock  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Corporation. 

(d)  The  Corporation  may  retire  at  any 
time  all  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
Corporation,  or  may  call  for  retirement  all 
or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation 
by  (1)  publishing  a  notice  of  the  call  in  the 
Federal  Register  or  providing  such  notice  In 
such  other  manner  as  the  Corporation  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  and  (2)  de- 
positing with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  such  retirement, 
funds  sufficient  to  effect  such  retirement.  No 
call  for  the  retirement  of  any  stock  shall  be 
made,  and  no  stock  shall  be  retired  without 
call,  if  immediately  after  such  action,  the 
total  of  the  stock  not  called  for  retirement 
and  of  the  reserves  and  surplus  of  the  Cor-' 
poratlon  would  be  less  than  $100,000,000.  The 
retirement  of  stock  shall  be  at  the  par  value 
thereof,  or  at  the  price  at  which  such  stock 
was  Issued  if  such  price  is  greater  than  par 
value  No  declaration  of  any  dividend  on 
stock  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  stock  which  at  the  time  of 
such  declaration  Is  the  subject  of  an  out- 
standing retirement  call  the  effective  date 
of  which  has  arrived. 

MORTGAGE    OPERATIONS 

Sec  305.  fa)(l)  The  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchase,  and  make  commit- 
ments to  purcha-'e,  residential,  mortgages 
from  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  the  Fed- 
eral Savlnes  and  Loan  Insur.ini-e  Corpora- 
tion, any  member  of  a  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  or  any  other  financial  Institution  the 
deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
hold  and  deal  with,  and  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of.  pursuant  to  commitment.?  or 
'^therT^'ise.  ar.y  such  mortgage  or  interest 
therem.  The  operations  of  the  Corporation 
under  thi.s  section  shall  be  confined  so  far 
.as  practicable  to  residential  mortgages  which 
are  deemed  by  the  Corporation  to  be  of  such 
quality,  type,  and  class  as  to  meet  generally 
the  purchase  standards  imposed  by  private 
institutional  mortgage  Investors 

(2)  No  conventional  mort.gage  shall  be 
purchased  under  this  section  if  the  out- 
standing principal  balance  of  the  mortgage 
at  the  time  of  purchase  exceeds  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  value  of  the  property  securing 
the  mortgage,  unless  lA)  the  seller  retains 
a  participation  of  not  less  than  10  per  cen- 
tum in  the  mortgage:  (B)  for  such  period 
and  under  .such  circumstances  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  require,  the  seller  agrees  to 
repurchase  or  replace  the  mortgage  upon 
demand  of  the  Corporation  in  the  event  that 
the  mortgage  is  in  default:  or  (C)  that  por- 
tion of  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the 
mortgage  whif-h  is  in  excess  of  sttch  75  per 
centum  is  guaranteed  or  insured  bv  a  quali- 
fied private  Insurer  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  not  issue 
a  commitment  to  purcha.se  a  conventional 
mortgage  prior  to  the  date  the  mortgage  Is 
originated,  if  such  mortgage  is  eligible  for 
purchase  under  the  preceding  sentence  only 
by  re.ison  of  compliance  wtih  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (A)  of  such  sentence.  The 
Corporation  may  purchase  a  conventional 
mortgage  which  was  originated  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  purchase  date  only  if 
the  seller  is  currently  engaged  In  mortgage 
lending  or  investing  activities  and  If.  as  a 
result  thereof,  the  cumulative  aggregate  of 


the  principal  balances  of  all  conventional 
mortgages  purchased  by  the  Corporation 
which  were  originated  more  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  purchase  does  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  cumulative  aggregatf 
of  the  principal  balances  of  all  conventional 
mortgages  purchased  by  the  Corporation 
The  Corporation  shall  establish  limitations 
governing  the  maximum  principal  obliga- 
tion of  conventional  mortgages  purchased 
by  it  which  are  comparable  to  the  limitations 
which  would  be  applicable  if  the  mortgage 
were  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  section  203 
(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act 

(3)  The  sale  or  other  disposition  by  the 
Corporation  of  a  mortgage  under  this  section 
may  be  with  or  without  recourse,  and  shall 
be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  relating 
to  resale,  repurchase,  guaranty,  substitution, 
replacement,  or  otherwise  as  the  Corporation 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  Noth withstanding  any  other  law,  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  and  to  perform  and 
carry  out  any  traxbsactions  or  matter  referred 
to  in  this  section  is  conferred  on  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  any  Federal  sav. 
Jrigs  and  loan  association,  any  Federal  home 
loan  bank  member,  and  any  other  financial 
institution  the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  confer  such  authority. 

OBLIGATIONS    AND    SECURITIES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
may  prescribe,  to  borrow,  to  give  tecurlty,  to 
pay  interest  or  other  return,  and  to  issue 
notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obliga- 
tions, or  other  securities,  including  without 
limitation  mortgage-backed  securities  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  in  the  manner  provided  in 
section  306(g)  of  the  National  Housing  Ad 
Any  obligation  or  security  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  valid  and  binding  notwith- 
standing that  a  person  or  persons  purport- 
ing to  have  executed  or  attested  the  same 
may  have  died,  become  under  disability,  or 
ceased  to  hold  office  or  employment  before 
the  Issuance  thereof. 

( b  I  The  Corporation  may,  by  regulation  or 
by  writing  executed  by  the  Corporation,  es- 
tablish prohibitions  or  restrictions  upon  the 
creation  of  indebtedness  or  obligations  of 
the  Corporation  or  of  liens  or  charges  upon 
property  of  the  Corporation,  including  after- 
acquired  projjerty,  and  create  Hens  and 
charges,  which  may  be  floating  Hens  or 
charges,  upon  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
property  of  the  Corporation,  including  after- 
acquired  projjerty.  Such  prohibitions,  re- 
strictions, liens,  and  charges  shall  have  such 
effect,  including  without  limitation  on  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  such  rank  and 
priority,  as  may  be  provided  by  regulations 
of  the  Corporation  or  by  writings  executed 
by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  create  causes 
of  action  which  may  be  enforced  by  action  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  any  Judicial  district  in 
which  any  of  the  property  affected  is  located. 
Process  in  any  such  action  may  run  to  and 
be  served  in  any  Judicial  district  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall, 
to  such  extent  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  prescribe,  guarantee  the  faithful  and 
timely  performance  by  the  Corporation  of 
any  obligation  or  undertaking  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  or  with  respect  to  any  security 
( which  term  as  used  in  this  sentence  shall 
not  Include  the  capital  stock  referred  to  in 
section  304  of  this  title). 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  of 
any  restriction,  prohibition.  Hen,  or  charge 
referred  to  in  subeection  (b)   shall  be  fully 
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effective  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  in- 
cluding without  limitation  on  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing  any  law  of  or  relating  to 
sovereign  immunity  or  priority. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  307.  (a)  All  rights  and  remedies  of 
the  Corporation,  including  without  limita- 
tion on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  any 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  Corporation  on, 
under,  or  with  respect  to  any  mortgage  or 
any  obligation  secured  thereby,  shall  be  im- 
mune from  impairment,  limitation,  or  re- 
striction by  or  under  (1)  any  law  (except 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly  in 
limitation  of  this  sentence)  which  becomes 
effective  after  the  acquisition  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  subject  or  property  on,  un- 
der, or  with  respect  to  which  such  right  or 
remedy  arises  or  exists  or  would  so  arise  or 
exist  in  the  absence  of  such  law,  or  (2)  any 
administrative  or  other  action  which  be- 
comes effective  after  such  acquisition.  The 
Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  all  immuni- 
ties and  priorities.  Including  without  limita- 
tion on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  all  im- 
munities and  priorities  under  any  such  law 
or  action,  to  which  it  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  the  United  States  or  if  It  were  an  unin- 
corporated agency  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Tlie  representatives  of  the 
General  .'Vccounting  Office  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  flies  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  the  Corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositaries, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  A  report  on 
each  such  audit  shall  be  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Congress.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  reimburse  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  the  full  cost  of  any  such 
audit  as  billed  therefor  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

PENAL    PROVISION 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Except  as  expressly  authorized 
by  statute  of  the  United  States,  no  individual 
or  organization    (except    the    Corporation) 
shall  use  the  term  "Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation",   or   any   combination   of 
words  including  the   words   "Federal",   and 
"Home  Loan",  and  "Mortgage",  as  a  name  or 
part  thereof  under  which  any  Individual  or 
organization  does  any  business,  but  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  make  unlawful  the  use  of  any 
name  under  which  business  is  being  done  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  in- 
dividual or  organization  shall  use  or  display 
(11  any  sign,  device,  or  Insigne  prescribed  or 
approved  by  the  Corporation  for  use  or  dis- 
play by  the  Corporation  or  by  members  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks,  (2)   any  copy,  re- 
production,  or   colorable   imitation   of   any 
such  sign,  device,  or  insigne,  or  (3)  any  sign, 
device,  or  insigne  reasonably  calculated   to 
convey  the  impression  that  It  is  a  sign,  device, 
or  insigne  used  by  the  Corporation  or  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Corporation,  con- 
trary to  regulations  of  the  Corporation  pro- 
hibiting, or  Umiting  or  restricting,  such  use 
or  display  by  such  Individual  or  organization. 
An   organization    violating    this    subeecUon 
shall  for  each  violation  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000.  An  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  an  organization  participating  or  know- 
ingly acquiescing  in  any  violation  of  this  rub- 
section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  An  indlrldual 
violating  this  subsection  shall  for  each  viola- 
tion be  punished  as  set  forth  in  the  sentence 
hext  preceding  thU  sentence. 


(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  215,  607, 
658,  1011,  and  1014  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  extended  to  apply  to  and  with 
respect  to  the  Corporation,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  section  658  the  term  "any  prop- 
erty mortgaged  or  pledged",  as  used  therein, 
shall  without  limitation  on  its  generality  in- 
clude any  property  subject  to  mortgage, 
pledge,  or  lien  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
by  assignment  or  otherwise. 

(c)  The  term  "bank  examiner  or  assistant 
examiner",  as  used  in  section  655  of  such  title 
18,  shall  Include  any  examiner  or  assistant 
examiner  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation  and  any  person  who  makes  or 
partlclj>ates  in  the  making  of  any  examina- 
tion of  or  for  the  Corporation. 

(d)  The  term  "bank",  as  used  in  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  section  2113  of  such  title  18,  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  the  Corporation,  and 
any  building  used  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  used 
in  whole  or  In  part  as  a  bank,  within  the 
meaning  of  such  section  2113. 

le)  The  terms  "agency"  and  "agencies" 
shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  Corporation 
wherever  used  with  reference  to  an  agency 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  in  sections 
201,  202,  203,  205,  207,  208,  209,  286,  287, 
371,  506,  595,  602,  641,  654,  701,  872,  1001, 
1002,  1016,  1017,  1361,  1505,  and  2073  of  such 
title  18.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  men- 
tioned in  section  602  of  such  title  18  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  603  and  606  of  such 
title. 

(f)  The  terms  "obligation  or  other  secu- 
rity" and  "obligations  or  other  securities", 
wherever  used  (with  or  without  the  words 
"of  the  United  States")  in  sections  471  to 
476,  iDoth  inclusive,  and  section  492  of  such 
title  18,  are  extended  to  Include  any  obliga- 
tion or  other  security  of  or  issued  by  the 
Corporation.  Any  reference  in  sections  474, 
494,  495,  and  642  of  such  title  18  to  the 
United  States  Code,  except  in  a  territorial 
sense,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  extended  to  Include  the  Corporation. 
Section  477  of  such  title  18  Is  extended  to 
apply  with  respect  to  section  476  of  such  title 
as  extended  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section (f),  and  for  this  purpose  the  term 
■'United  States"  as  used  in  such  section  476 
shall  include  the  Corporation. 

TERRITORIAL    APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
this  title  shall  be  applicable  to  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND   SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  310.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title,  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Coriwration  or  by  laws  hereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress  expressly  in  limitation  of  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  powers  and  Junctions 
of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  exercisable,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  be  ap>plicable  and 
effective,  without  regard  to  any  other  law. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  evidences  of  the 
intention  of  Congress,  it  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  controlling  intent  of  Congress  that 
if  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances. 
Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  title, 
or  the  application  of  such  provisions  to  per- 
sons or  circumstances  other  than  those  as 
to  which  it  is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

TITLE  rv— GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  SPECIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FUNDS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  305(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
$500,000,000  on  July  1,  1969"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  $2,000,000,000  on  July  1, 
1969", 

(b)  Section  305(g)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  ■$2,500,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,750,000,000"; 

(2 )  by  striking  out  "at  par";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  all 
that  follows  the  word  "exceed"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  dollar  limitation  on  maxi- 
mum principal  obligation  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  mortgage  If  Insured  under 
section  235(1)  of  the  National  Hotislng  Act." 

Sec.  402.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
302(b)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  201  of  this  Acti  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "(1)"  the  follow- 
ing:  "is  insured  under  section  236  or". 

TITLE  V— FUNDS  FOR  FINANCING 
MIDDLE- INCOME  HOUSING 

FINDINGS  AND  PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  501.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  periodic  episodes  of  monetary  strin- 
gency and  high  interest  rates  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  families  of  middle  income 
to  obtain  mortgage  credit  at  rates  which  they 
can  afford  to  pay: 

(2)  periods  of  monetary  strlngencv  and 
high  Interest  rates  are  directly  related  to  the 
Government's  monetary  and  fiscal  policies: 

(31  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden 
of  sustaining  these  anti-inflationary  policies 
of  the  Oovemment  falls  on  families  of  mid- 
dle income  who  are  buyers  or  prospective 
buyers  of  homes:  and 

(4)  the  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  lessen  the  disproportionate  burden  which 
such  families  bear  as  a  result  of  such  policies. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide,  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  mortgage  Interest  rates,  a 
source  of  mortgage  credit  for  such  families 
which  is  within  their  financial  means. 

MORTGAGE  CREDIT  FOR  MIDDLE-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

Sec.  502.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  243 
as  follows : 

"homeownership  for  middle-income 

FAMr-IES 

"Sec  243.  (a)  Whenever  he  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  501  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make,  and  to  con- 
tract to  make,  periodic  assistance  payments 
on  behalf  of  families  of  middle  Income.  The 
assistance  shall  be  accomplished  through  In- 
terest subsidy  payments  to  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  investor')  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  meeting  the  special  re- 
quirements specified  In  this  section  and  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970 

"(b)  To  qualify  for  assistance  payments  a 
middle-income  family  shall  be  a  mortgagor 
under  a  mortgage  which  is  ( 1 )  insured  under 
subsection  (J)  of  this  section.  (2)  guaranteed 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  or  (3)  a  conventional  mortgage  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  ( J  i  (3)  of 
this  section.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  re- 
quirement, the  Secretary  may  require  that 
the  mortgagor  have  an  Income,  at  th«  time  of 
acquisition  of  the  property,  of  not  more  than 
the  median  income  for  the  area  in  which  the 
property  is  located,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  with  appropriate  adjustments  for 
smaller  and  larger  families. 

"(C)  The  interest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  cease  when  ( 1 ) 
the  mortgagor  no  longer  cxicuples  the  prop- 
erty which  secures  the  mortgage.  (2)  the 
mortgages  are  no  longer  held  by  the  investor, 
or  (3)  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  mort- 
gagor reaches  the  rate  of  Interest  specified 
on  the  mortgage. 

"(d)(1)  Interest  subsidy  payments  shall 
be  on  mortgages  on  which  the  mortgagor 
makes  monthly  payments  towards  principal 
and  interest  equal  to  an  amount  which  would 
be  required  If  the  mortgage  bore  an  effective 
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interest,  rate  of  7  per  centum  per  annum 
Including  any  discounts  or  charge-  in  the 
nature  of  points  or  otherwise  (but  not  In- 
cluding premiums,  if  any,  for  mortgage  In- 
surance) or  such  higher  rate  (not  to  exceed 
the  rate  specified  In  the  mortgage i.  which 
the  mortgagor  could  pay  tjy  applying  at 
least  20  per  centum  of  his  income  towards 
homeownershlp  expenses  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  term  'monthly  homeowner- 
ship  expense'  includes  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  interest,  mortgage  insurance 
premiiun,  insurance,  and  taxes  due  under 
I  lie  mortgage. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  mortgages  eligible 
for  assistance  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  periodic  assistance  payments  on  behalf 
of  cooperative  members  of  middle  income. 
Such  assistance  payments  shall  be  accom- 
plished through  interest  subsidy  payments 
to  the  investor  with  respect  to  mongages 
insured  (subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section)  under  section  213  which  are 
executed  by  cooperatives,  the  membership  in 
which  is  limited  to  middle-income  families. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  'mortgagor',  when  used  In 
subsection  (b)  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage 
covering  a  cooperative  housing  project, 
means  a  member  of  the  cooperative: 

"  ( 2 )  the  term  'acquisition  of  the  property", 
when  used  in  subsection  (b),  means  the 
family's  application  for  a  dwelling  unit;  and 
"(3  I  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  mortga- 
gor, subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply  and  the 
interest  subsidy  payments  shall  cease  when 
the  mortgage  is  no  longer  held  by  the  in- 
vestor or  the  cooperative  fails  to  limit  mem- 
bership to  families  whose  incomes  at  the 
time  of  their  application  for  a  dwelling  unit 
meets  such  requirements  as  are  laid  down 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
"(ei  The  Interest  subsidy  payments  shall 
be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  between  the 
total  amount  of  interest  per  calendar  quarter 
received  by  the  investor  on  mortgages  as- 
sisted under  this  section  and  purchased  by 
it  and  the  total  amount  of  Interest  which  the 
investor  would  have  received  if  the  yield  on 
such  mortgages  was  equal  to  the  surn  of  1 1 ) 
the  average  costs  (expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate)  to  it  of  all  borrowed  funds 
outstanding  in  the  Immediately  preceding 
calendar  quarter,  and  (2)  such  per  centum 
per  annum  as  will  provide  for  administra- 
tive and  other  expenses  of  the  Investor  and  a 
reasonable  economic  return,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate taking  Into  account  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  provide  additional  mortgage 
credit  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  to  mid- 
dle-Income families. 

"If)  Procedures  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  for  recertificalions  of  the  mort- 
gagor's Income  at  Intervals  of  two  years  (or 
at  shorter  intervals  where  the  Secretary 
deems  it  desirable)  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
Justing  the  amount  of  the  mortgagor's  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

"ig»  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  sales  price  of.  or  other  consideration 
paid  in  connection  with,  the  purchase  by  a 
homeowner  of  the  property  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  payments  are  to  be  made 
is  not  increased  atxjve  the  appraised  value 
on  which  the  maximum  mortgage  which  the 
Secretary  will  Insure  is  computed. 

"ihjd)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  interest  sub- 
sidy payments  under  contracts  entered  into 
under  this  section.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
contracts  to  make  such  payments  shall  not 
exceed  amounts  approved  in  appropriation 
Acts,  and  payments  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tracts shall  not  exceed  $105,000,000  during 
the  first  year  of  such  contracts  prior  to  July 


1,  1971,  which  amount  shall  be  Increased  by 
an  additional  $105,000,000  during  the  first 
year  of  an  additional  number  of  such  con- 
tracts on  July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1971 
and  1972. 

"(2)  No  interest  subsidy  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  after  June  30, 
1973,  except  pursuant  to  contracts  entered 
into  on  or  before  such  date. 

"(i)  In  determining  the  income  of  any 
family  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In- 
come from  all  sources  of  each  member  of  the 
family  in  the  household  shall  be  included, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exclude  In- 
come earned  by  any  minor  person. 

"(Jl  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  a 
mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  lor  assistance 
payments  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b).  Commitments  for  the  in- 
surance of  such  mortgages  may  be  issvied  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  date  of  their 
execution  or  disbursement  thereon,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  221  id  m2i  or  234(C), 
except  as  such  requirements  are  modified  by 
tills  subsection:  Provided,  however,  That  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  25  per  centum 
of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
and  subject  to  all  the  terms  thereof  may  be 
used  for  mortgages  on  existing  housing. 

"(3)  A  mortgage  to  be  Insured  under  this 
section  shall — 

"(I  (  Involve  a  single- family  dwelling  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  construction,  or  a  one-fam- 
ily unit  ill  a  condominium  project  (to- 
gether with  an  undivided  interest  in  the  co- 
mon  areas  and  facilities  serving  the  project) 
which  Is  released  from  a  multifamlly  proj- 
ect, the  construction  of  which  has  been 
completed  within  two  years  prior  to  the  fil- 
ing of  the  application  for  assistance  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  such  family  unit  aiid 
the  imit  shall  have  had  no  previous  occupant 
other  than  the  mortgagor; 

"(11)  Involve  a  single-family  dwelling 
whose  appraised  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Is  not  in  excess  of  $20,000  (which 
amounts  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
50  per  centum  in  any  geographical  area 
where  the  Secretary  authorizes  an  increase 
on  the  absis  of  a  Ending  that  the  cost  level 
so  requires) . 

"(iii )  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  shall 
have  paid  in  cash  or  its  equivalent  on  ac- 
count of  the  property  lAi  3  per  centum  of 
the  first  $15,000  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property.  (B)  10  pre  centum  of  such 
value  in  excess  of  $15,000  but  not  In  excess 
of  $25,000.  and  iC)  20  per  centum  of  such 
value   in   excess   of   $25,000." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  503.  Section  238  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1  I  striking  out  "section  235(i),  235(J)  (4), 
or  237'  each  place  it  appears  in  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
235(1).  235(J)  (4).  237.  or  243";  and 

(2 1  striking  out  "235.  236.  and  237'  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "235,  236,  237.  and 
243  ". 

AMENDMENT   TO    THE   FEDERAL    NATIONAL    MORT- 
GAGE   ASSOCIATION    CHARTER    ACT 

Sec.  504.  Section  304(a)  ( 1 )  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  prohibit  the  corporation  from  purchas- 
ing, and  making  commitments  to  purchase, 
any  mortgage  wtlh  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  corpo- 
ration to  make  Interest  subsidy  payments  un- 


der section  502  of  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970." 

TITLE  VI— FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  R^TE 

AUTHORITY 
Sec.  601.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  rf 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  tlie 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  in- 
terest  rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1970' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Jamiarv  1 
1972". 

TITLE    VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

SETTLEMENT  COSTS  IN  THE  FINANCING  OF  FED- 
ERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION  AND  VETER- 
ANS'   ADMINISTRATION     ASSISTED    HOUSING 

Sec.  701.  (a)  With  respect  to  housing  bui'.t 
rehabilitated,  or  sold  with  assistai.ce  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Housing  .'\ci  or 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  are  respectively  authorized  a.-.d 
directed  to  prescribe  standards  governing  the 
amounts  of  settlement  costs  allowable  m  con- 
nection with  the  financing  of  such  houJiiiB 
in  any  such  area.  Such  standards  shall—  ' 

(1)  be  established  after  consultation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Administratcr: 

(2)  be  consistent  in  any  area  for  housing 
assisted  under  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
housing  assisted  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code:  and 

(3)  be  based  on  the  Secretary's  and  tlie 
Administrators  estimates  of  the  reasonable 
charge  for  necessary  services  Involved  in  set- 
tlements for  particular  classes  of  mortgages 
and  loans. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Administratcr 
shall  undertake  a  Jelnt  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactmea; 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  legislative  and 
administrative  actions  which  should  t-e 
taken  to  reduce  mortgage  settlement  costs 
and  to  standardize  these  costs  for  all  ge> 
graphic  areas. 

EMERGENCY    RELIEF    FROM    INTEREST    RATE   CO.N- 
FLICT  BETWEEN   FEDERAL  LAW  AND  STATE  LAW 

Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  any  other  \iv, 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  un- 
til July  1.  1972.  loans  to  local  public  agen- 
cies under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1945 
and  to  local  public  housing  agencies  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  ma-, 
when  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  be  necessary 
because  of  Interest  rate  limitations  of  State 
laws,  bear  interest  at  a  rate  less  than  the 
applicable  going  Federal  rate  but  not  le?? 
than   6   per   centum   per   annum, 

TREASURY   BORROWING   AtTTHORITY  FOR  NEW 
COMMUNITIES  PROGRAM 

Sec.  703.  Section  407(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  may  issue  obliga- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  'Treasury  in  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  cut 
his  functions  with  respect  to  the  guarantees 
authorized  by  this  title.  The  obligations  is- 
sued under  the  subsection  shall  have  such 
maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  !:> 
terest  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  obligations  of  the  Secretary  issued 
under  this  subsection,  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or 
hereafter  in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  whicS 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  such  Act  arf 
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extended  to  include  purchases  of  the  Secre- 
tary's obligations  hereunder," 

ESAL  ESTATE  LOANS  BY   NATIONAL  BANKS 

3ec,  704.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "80  per  centum"  and 
"twenty-five  years"  in  clause  (3)  of  the  third 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  third 
sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "90  per  centum"  and  "thirty 
years",  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "thirty-six  months", 
each  place  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  third  paragraph,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sixty  months", 

EtiTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR    CONTINUANCE    OF 
CERTAIN  ACTIVrrlES 

Sec.  705.  Section  408ic)  (2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(c)(2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "two"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "five". 

STATE-WIDE  LENDING   FOR   FEDERAL   SAVINGS   AND 
LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec  706.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owner's 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  adding 
after  "their  home  office"  In  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "or  within  the  State  in  which 
such  home  office  Is  located";  and  (2)  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  "section"  for  the  word 
"proviso"  used  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
second  proviso. 

reserves  of  insured  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  707.  Section  403(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C,  1726(b) )  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Provided,  That"  the  sec- 
ond place  the  term  appears  the  following: 
"the  Corporation  may  extend  the  twenty-year 
limitation  hereinabove  prescribed  by  not 
more  than  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
sured institution  If  it  determines  such  action 
to  be  necessary  to  meet  mortgage  needs: 
Provided  further.  That", 

SAVINGS     AND     LOAN     ASSOCIATION     AS     PENSION 
TRUSTEES 

Sec.  708,  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  next  to 
the  last  paragraph  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"Any  such  association  Is  authorized  to  act 
as  trustee  of  any  trust  created  or  organized 
in  the  United  States  and  forming  part  of  a 
stock  bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing  plan 
which  qualifies  or  qualified  for  specific  tax 
treatment  under  section  401(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  If  the  funds 
of  such  trust  are  Invested  only  In  savings 
accounts  or  deposits  In  such  association  or 
In  obligations  or  securities  Issued  by  such 
association.  AD  funds  held  in  such  fiduclarv 
capacity  by  any  such  association  may  be 
commingled  for  appropriate  purposes  of  in- 
vestment, but  Individual  records  shall  be 
kept  by  the  fiduciary  for  each  participant 
'  and  shall  show  in  proper  detail  all  trans- 
actions engaged  in  under  the  authority  of 
this  paragraph." 

MAXIMUM    LOAN    ON    SINGLE-FAMILY    DWELLING 

Sec  709.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)  )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40,000"  In  the 
first  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■S45.000". 

COLLEGE    HOUSING    GRANT    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  710,  Section  401(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "Increased  by"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$6,300,000  on  July  1,  1970  ", 

NATIONAL    HOUSING    PARTNERSHIPS 

Sec  711,  Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  bv 
adding  after  section  911  the  following  new- 
section: 

"state    REGULATION 

"Sec.  912,  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  preclude  a  State  or  other  local  Jurls- 
alcticn  from  Imposing.  In  accordance  with 
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the  laws  of  such  State  or  other  local  Jurisdic- 
tion, any  valid  nondiscriminatory  tax.  obli- 
gation, or  regulation  on  the  partnership  as  a 
taxable  and  or  legal  entity,  but  no  limited 
partner  of  the  partnership  not  otherwise 
subject  to  taxation  or  regulation  by  or  Judi- 
cial process  of  a  State  or  other  local  juris- 
diction shall  be  subject  to  taxation  or  regu- 
lation by  or  subject  to  or  denied  access  to 
Judicial  process  of  such  State  or  other  local 
Jurisdiction,  or  be  so  subject  or  denied  ac- 
cess to  any  greater  extent,  because  of  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation  or  partnership  within 
such  State  or  other  local  Jurisdiction." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

John  Sparkman, 

William  Proxmire, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

John  Tower, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Wright  Patman, 

William  A.  Barrett. 

Leonor  K,  Sullivan, 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Florence  P,  Dwyer, 

Albert  W,  Johnson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S,  3685)  to  increase  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report ; 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  after  the  enacting  clatose  and  inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  amendment  and  the  S«nate 
bill.  Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  state- 
ment explains  the  differences  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference. 

title  II authority  for  the  FEDERAL  NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  TO  PROVIDE  A 
SECONDARY  MARKET  FOR  CONVENTIONAL 
MORTGAGES 

HUD  regulation  of  FNMA  conventional 
mortgage   activities 

The  House  amendment  prohibited  FNMA 
from  offering  securities  to  finance  conven- 
tional secondary  market  operations  when  the 
Secretary  of  HXJD  determined  that  such  bor- 
rowing would  unduly  Inhibit  the  financing 
of  ONMA  special  assistance  functions.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
No  comparable  provision  is  contained  In 
the  conference  substitute.  However,  the  con- 
ferees Intend  that  In  approving  FNMA  bor- 
rowings under  the  FNMA  Charter  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  should  exercise  his  author- 
ity to  prohibit  FNMA  borrowings  at  any  time 
that  such  borrowings  for  conventional  sec- 
ondary market  operations  would  unduly  In- 
hibit the  financing  of  ONMA  special  assist- 
ance functions. 

TITLE  III FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN   MORTGAGE 

CORPORATION 

Tax  exemption  for  corporation  obligations 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  In- 
come derived  from  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
and  obligations  of  the  Corporation  would  be 
exempt  from  state  and  local  taxation  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provision  and 
none  is  contained  In  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

HUD  regulation  of  conventional  mortgage 
activities 

The  House  amendment  prohibited  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  from 


offering  securities  to  finance  conventional 
secondary  market  operations  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  determ.med  that  such  bor- 
rowings would  unduly  inhibit  the  financing 
of  GNMA  special  assistance  functions  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provision  and 
none  is  contained  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute. However,  the  conferees  intend  that,  in 
approving  borrowings  for  the  home  loan  bank 
system,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
exercise  his  authority  to  prohibit  FHLBB 
borrowings  at  any  time  that  FHLBB  bor- 
rowings lor  conventional  secondary  market 
operations  would  unduly  inhibit  the  financ- 
ing of  GNMA  special  assistance  functions. 

GAO  audit  budget  review  of  conventional 
mortgage  activities 

The  House  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions eliminating  GAO  audit  authority  over 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  eliminating  the  existing  requirement 
that  the  F5LIC  and  the  FHLBB  submit  an 
annual  budget  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  removing  the  application  of  Federal  Civil 
Service  laws  to  employees  of  the  FSLIC  and 
the  FHLBB.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
such  provision  and  none  is  contained  in  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  conferees  understand  that  both  the 
FHLBB  and  the  FSLIC  are  encountering  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  and  keeping  competent 
employees  necessary  for  the  examination 
and  supervision  of  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. The  conferees  urge  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
request  from  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  additional  funds  and  higher  em- 
ployee classification  levels  in  order  to  up- 
grade and  strengthen  examination  and 
supervision  functions.  The  conferees  strongly 
urge  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
to  give  full  and  favorable  consideration  to 
such  a  request. 

The  conferees  believe  that  private  nort- 
gage  insurance  can  play  an  Important  role 
In  developing  an  effective  secondary  market 
In  conventional  mortgage  loans.  We  urge 
FNMA  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  to  encourage  their  participation, 
under  t«rms  and  conditions  that  require 
sound  and  ethical  practices.  Specifically,  the 
conferees  expect  both  FNMA  and  the 
PHLMC  to  take  necessary  steps  by  the  Is- 
suance of  rules  and  regulations  and  appro- 
priate examination  procedures  to  assure  the 
prohibition  of  such  conflict  of  interest  prac- 
tices as  payment  of  rebates  and  commis- 
sions or  other  forms  of  compensation  to  of- 
ficers, directors,  or  employees  of  mortgage 
lenders  or  groups  of  mortgage  lenders 

TITLE      IV GOVERNMENT      NATIONAL      MORTGAGE 

ASSOCIATION  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS 

The  Senate  bill  reallocated  $750  million 
in  GNMA  special  assistance  funds  from  the 
section  305(c)  Presidential  authority.  The 
House  amendment  increased  by  $1.5  billion 
the  GNMA  special  fisslstance  funds  under 
section  3051c).  The  conference  substitute  re- 
tains both  provisions,  with  an  amendment 
reducing  the  $1.5  billion  new  305(c)  author- 
ity in  the  House  amendment  to  $750  mil- 
lion. 

Hemoval  of  par  purchase  requirement 
The  Senate  bill  removed  the  requirement 
in  section  305(g)   of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act 
that    mortgage   purchases   under    the   Con- 
gressional   program    be    made    at    par.    The 
House  amendment  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision. The   conference  substitute   contains 
the  Senate  provision. 
Increase  in  section  236  mortgage  limits 
The  Senate  bill  permitted  GNMA  to  pur- 
chase FHA  section  236  mortgages  in  excess  of 
the  existing  $22,000  per  unit  statutory  limit 
where   such   mortgages   have   the   benefit   of 
a    local     abatement     program.    The     House 
amendment  contains  no  such  provision.  The 
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conference   substitute    contains   the    Sonate 
provision. 

TITLE    V — FUNDS    FOa    MIODLE-INCOMS    HOUSING 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  a  new  Interest 
subsidy  program  for  single-family  housing 
for  middle-income  families.  Housing  units  as- 
sisted under  the  program  must  have  an  ap- 
praised value  of  not  more  than  $20,000  (or 
up  to  $30,000  in  high-cost  areas  determined 
by  the  HUD  Secretary),  and  eligible  fami- 
lies would  be  limited  to  those  whose  in- 
come is  not  more  than  the  median  for  the 
ajea  in  which  the  property  is  located  HUD 
would  subsidize  Interest  rates  in  order  to 
achieve  an  effective  borrowing  rate  as  low  as 
7  percent  per  year,  or  a  higher  rate  as  can  be 
supported  by  payment  of  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  mortgagor's  income.  $60  million 
would  be  authorized  annually  for  subsidy 
payments  for  a  3-year  period,  with  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  being  available 
for  existing  housing. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  such 
provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  provisions,  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

(1 )  the  Interest  subsidy  payments  are  also 
m.^de  available  for  the  financing  of  coopera- 
tive housing; 

(2)  conventional  mortgages  meeting  the 
requirements  of  mortgages  insured  under  the 
new  section  243  program  and  mortgages 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
are  made  eligible  for  the  interest  subsidy 
payments:; 

(3  I  HUD  subsidy  payments  would  Include 
an  amount  adequate  to  cover  the  administra- 
tive and  other  expenses  of  the  mortgage  in- 
vestor fFNMA  and  FHMLC)  and  a  reason- 
able economic  return,  taking  into  account 
the  purpose  of  the  title  to  provide  atldUional 
mortgage  credit  at  reasonable  rates  of  In- 
terest to  middle-income  families; 

(4)  25  percent,  rather  than  10  percent,  of 
the  funds  available  under  the  title  may  be 
use,d  to  subsidize  Interest  payments  on  exist- 
ing housing;  and 

(5)  $105  million,  rather  than  $60  million, 
^ould  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually for  a  three-year  period. 

Tn-LE    VI FLEXIBLE    INTEREST    RATE    AUTHORITY 

Extension  of  HUD  authority  to  establish 
maximum  interest  rate  on  FHA-VA  mort- 
gages 

The  Senate  bill,  among  other  things,  ex- 
tended to  January  1,  1972,  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  (under  P.L.  90-301) 
to  set  maximum  interest  rates  on  FHA-VA 
mortgages  as  necessary  to  meet  mortgage 
market  conditions.  The  House  amendment 
extended  this  authority  to  October  1.  1971. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  the  Sen- 
ate provision,  only  with  respect  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Secretary's  authority  to  set  maxi- 
mum interest  rates  on  FHA-VA  mortgages. 

TITLE     Vn COMMERCIAL     BANK     RESERVES IN- 
VESTMENT   IN    HOUSING 

The  House  amendment  provided  discre- 
tionary authority  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  permit 
member  banks  to  use  a  portion  of  their  re- 
quired reserves  as  investments  in  obligations 
specified  by  the  Board  which  are  Issued  bv 
Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  directly 
or  Indirectly  financing  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  residential  real  property.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provision  and 
none  is  contained  In  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

TITLE   Vin MISCELLANEOUS 

tending  limit  on  single-family  homes 
The  Senate  bill  removed  the  statutory 
lending  limit  of  $40,000  per  single  family 
dwelling  for  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  substitute 
Increases  the  lending  limit  for  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  $40,000  to  $46,000  per 
single  family  dwelling. 


Collateral  security  for  public  funds 
The  House  amendment  authorized  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  provide  collateral 
security  for  deposits  of  public  funds.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provision  and 
none  is  contained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  House  conferees  were  informed  by  the 
Senate  conferees  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  existing  law  was 
adequate  to  authorize  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  provide  collateral  security  for 
deposits  of  public  funds.  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted this  opinion  and  consequently  agreed 
that  statutory  language  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. In  any  case,  the  conferees  expect  the 
FHLBB  to  move  expeditiously  to  Implement 
this  desirable  authority. 

Savings  and  loan  holding  comany  service 
corporations 
The  House  amendment  authorized  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  subsidiaries  to 
make  loans  to  their  affiliates  for  the  pur- 
po.^e  of  financing  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such 
provision  and  none  is  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

Extension  of  time  for  establishing  reserves 
The  House  bill  Increased  from  20  to  30 
years  the  time  that  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions may  be  given  to  build  up  their  re- 
serves to  5  percent.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  House  provision  with 
an  amendment  making  clear  that  Increases 
from  20  to  up  to  30  years  in  the  case  of  any 
Insured  association  may  be  given  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  where  the  FSLIC  detiermlnes 
the  extension  to  be  necessary  to  meet  mort- 
gage credit  needs. 

National  bank  real  estate  loans 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  national  banks 
to  make  90  percent  30-year  mortgage  loans 
and  GO-month  construction  loans  (Instead 
of  80  percent  25-year  mortgages  and  36- 
month  construction  loans).  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Wright  Patman, 
William  A.  Barrett, 
Leonor  K.  Sitllivan, 
Henrt  S.  Reuss, 
William  B.  Widnall, 
Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
Albert  W.  Johnson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Mr. 
PoAGE.  and  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  Mr.  Belcher,  we  are 
adding  to  the  program  for  Tuesday,  fol- 
lowing the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill  for  1971.  the  bill  (S.  3978) 
to  extend  the  time  for  conducting  the 
referendum  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  July  1.  1971, 
wlilch  will  be  considered  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distingiilshed  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  in  order  to  raise  the 
question  that,  in  \iew  of  my  understand- 
ing of  the  scheduling  for  tomorrow,  the 
first  order  of  business  is  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SISK.  Which  may  take  2  hours 
and  this  will  come  in  addition  to  that 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  wiU 
also  have  the  call  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dai  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  was  wondering,  for  the 
purposes  of  enlightening  the  membership 
and  so  on,  in  connection  with  the  reorga- 
nization bill,  if  it  might  not  be  advis- 
able if  we  would  not  attempt  to  call  up 
the  reorganization  bill  on  Tuesday,  i 
have  had  calls  from  Members  concerned 
about  arranging  for  their  own  sched- 
ules because  of  their  interest  in  the  re- 
organization bill.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  merely  to  raise  this  question.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  contact  him  personally  on  It. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  I  may  say  so,  the 
gentleman  is  familiar  with  this  bill.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  referendum. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  not  opposing  that  bill 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman  as  to  how  much  controvei-sy 
is  involved  In  it  or  how  long  it  will  take. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  the  manager  of  the  reorganization 
bUl,  and  if  he  requests  to  go  over,  I  am 
sure,  without  having  consulted  with  the 
distinguished  Speaker,  we  would,  of 
course,  be  desirous  of  accommodating 
the  gentleman's  request. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  agreeable  to  the  gen- 
tleman, can  we  answer  this  more  def- 
initely later  in  the  day? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think  we  can  discuss  it 
further. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


TO  INCREASE  AVAILABILITY  OP 
GUARANTEED  HOME  LOAN  FI- 
NANCING FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJR.  18253)  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  guaranteed  home  loan  financ- 
ing for  veterans  and  to  increase  the  in- 
come of  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance fund. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  18253 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§  1828.  Investment  of  funds  of  the  national 
service    life    Insurance    fund   In 
first  mortgage  loans  guaranteed 
under  section  1810  of  this  chap- 
ter 
"(a)  When  issuing  a  commitment  to  guar- 
antee a  proposed  home  mortgage  loan  under 
section  1810  of  this  chapter  the  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  and  is  hereby  directed  to 
Issue,  If  such  Is  requested  by  the  lender- 
mortgagee,  a  non-assignable  commitment  to 
purchase    the   completed    loan    from   such 
lender-mortgagee.    For   each   such   commit- 
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ment  the  lender-mortgagee  shall  pay  a  non- 
refundable fee  of  not  In  excess  of  one-half 
per  centum  of  the  amovint  of  the  commit- 
ment. Such  commitment  shall  provide  for 
the  purchase  of  the  loan  from  the  lender- 
mortgagee  for  the  price  specified  in  the  com- 
mitment (Which  price  shall  be  specified  as 
a  percentage  of  par)  If  the  lender-mortgagee 
certifies  to  the  Administrator,  subsequent  to 
the  disbursement  of  the  loan  proceeds  but 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  Administrator's  is- 
suance of  the  loan  guaranty  evidence,  that — 
■■(II  it  has  not  been  successful  in  effect- 
ing a  sale  of  the  loan  to  a  private  Investor 
at  a  price  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  that  speci- 
fied In  the  Administrator's   commitment; 

"(2)  it  has  not  charged  or  collected  from 
and  Will  not  charge  or  collect  from  the  seller 
or  builder  of  the  property,  or  from  any  third 
person  or  entity,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
discount  (points)  in  excess  cf  the  difference 
t)etween  the  face  amount  of  the  loan  and  the 
price  specified  In  the  Administrator's  pur- 
chase commitment  plus  the  c^.-mmltnient  fee 
specified  in  this  subsection  ( a  i ; 
"(3)  the  loan  is  not  In  default. 
The  purchase  price  specified  in  any  pur- 
chase commitment  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  price 
lor  wlilch  one-hundred-and-elghty-day  pur- 
chase commitments  were  auctioned  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  at  the 
last  Association  auction  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Administrator's  purchase  com- 
mitment, but  In  no  instance  shall  the  Ad- 
ministrator agree  to  pay  more  than  par 
(unpaid  principal  balance  plus  accrued  In- 
terest) nor  less  than  96  per  centum  of  par 
for  any  loan  purchased  under  this  subsection. 
If  an  auction  of  purchase  commitments  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
has  not  been  conducted  during  the  three 
months  Immediately  preceding  the  issuance 
of  a  commitment  under  this  subsection  the 
prlee  to  be  specified  In  such  commitment 
sliall  be  determined  by  the  Administrator 
b'jt  any  such  price  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  exceed  par  nor  be 
less  than  96  per  centum  of  par.  Upon  the 
purchase  of  a  guaranteed  loan  pursuant  to 
a  commitment  Issued  under  this  subsection 
the  Administrator's  guaranty  of  the  loan 
shall  continue  In  full  force  and  effect  and 
shall  Inure  to  the  Investment  fund  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  In- 
sofar as  practicable  the  Administrator  shall 
utilize  the  purchase  authorization  In  this 
subsection  In  those  localities  where  the  dis- 
count levels  are  determined  bv  him  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  the  discounts  entailed 
In  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  A.ssoclatlon 
average  auction  prices  for  Its  one-hundred- 
and-elghty-day  purchase  commitments. 

"'b)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  national  service  life 
insurance  Investment  fund  (hereinafter 
caned  the  investment  fund) .  The  Investment 
fund  Shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator 
inJ.l  ^P^i^atlons  under  this  section.  Includ- 
ing the  payment  of  expenses  and  losses,  except 
administrative  expenses.  To  provide  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  the  funds  necessary  to  pur- 
chase loans  a.<i  the  consequence  of  "commit - 
ments  Issued  or  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
swtlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
♦r«n«f  '"^  ^^  ^*^"°'^  '20(0  of  this  title, 
^ransfer  such  funds  from  the  national  service 
n,„«r'"%"''^  ^"'"'^  (hereinafter  called  the 
S  tw/vy"**'  *°  *^"  investment  fund,  ex- 
to  thu  c  u  *Kgregate  of  transfers  pursuant 
ween  'f  *^"°"  ^^all  not.  In  the  period  be- 
Junein  lo^r'""^"*  ^^  ^^'^  -^^^ti-.n  snd 
suchtr„n«r  •  "''^  «5,0O0.OO0.OOO.  and 
Sn"uct?erYo^"J!''^  ""^"«  '^^^  «-*>  ^-^ 

vJt'i,L?^'',"°*  "*=*^  **>«  sum  of  the  m- 
S«  ♦v  VJ^^  insurance  fund  which  ma- 
ture m  that  fiscal  year,  and 

"'2)    may  not  be  in  an  amount  greater 
than  authorized  in  an  appropriation  Act. 


"(c)   The  Administrator  shall  utilize  the 
funds  transferred  to  the  investment  fund  as 
provided  In  subsection    (b)    of  this  section 
to  purchase  loans  pursuant  to  commitments 
Issued  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Wherever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  effective  yield  on  loans  eli- 
gible for  purchase  at  any  given  time  would 
be  less  than  that  which  would  be  obtained 
from   an   alternative   Investment   In   special 
securities  of  the  Treasury   Department,   he 
shaU  direct  that  sums  then  available  In  the 
investment  fund  for  purchases  of  loans  shall 
be  Invested  in  such  special  Treasury  securi- 
ties. The  insurance  fund  shall  be  paid  Inter- 
est on  all  funds  transferred  to  the  Invest- 
ment fund  at  the  same  rate  as  the  average 
Interest  rate  on  loans  purchased  and  special 
Treasury  securities  held  by  the  investment 
fund  less  1  per  centum  but  in  no  event  less 
than  the  average  return   on   the  other  In- 
vested  portion  of  the  Insurance   fund.   All 
moneys  received  by  the  Administrator  from 
the  repayment  of  such  loans  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Investment   fund  and  shall 
also  be  available,  until  June  30.  1975.  for  the 
purchase  of  loans  as  provided  in  this  section. 
except  that  If  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
determines  that  the  balance  in  the  Invest- 
ment fund  is  in  excess  of  anticipated  needs 
for  the  purchase  of  loans,  he  may  so  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  then 
transfer  such  excess  to  the  Insurance  fund. 
To   assure   against    the   Impairment    of   the 
insurance  fund  on  account  of  expenses  and 
losses  resulting  from  the  purchase  of  loans 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
establish  and  retain  within  the  Investment 
fund  an  adequate  reserve  for  such  expenses 
and    losses.    All    collections    of    interest    on 
loans  purchased  and  all  nonrefundable  com- 
mitment fees  received  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority  in   subsection    (a)    of   this   section 
shall  be  deposited  in   the  inves'.meut  fund 
by  the  Administrator,  who  shall,  after  de- 
termining the  amount  to  be  retained  in  the 
investment  fund  as  a  reserve  for  expenses 
and  losses,  periodically  notify  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  amount  of  such  Interest  collections 
available  for  transfer  to  the  Insurance  fund 
and  the  Secretary  thereupon  shall  effect  such 
transfers.  Such  transfers  shall  constitute  the 
payment  of  Interest  to  the  Insurance  fund. 
The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  Invest  on 
an    Interim    basis    unexpended    balances   of 
the  Investment  fund,  including  the  reserve 
for  expenses  and  losses.  In  obligations  of  the 
United     States     Government     or     agencies 
thereof.  After  June  30.  1975.  all  moneys  re- 
ceived In  the  repayment  of  loans  purchased 
pursuant  to  subsection   (a)    of  this  section 
and   all   Interest   collections   on   such   loans. 
except  for  such   sums  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  necessary  for  reten- 
tion  in   the  Investment   fund   as   a   reserve 
for  losses,  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Insurance 
fund.  Such  deposits  shall  be  continued  until 
the  funds  transferred  to  the  Investment  fund 
by  the  Insurance  fund  are  repaid  in  full  with 
Interest. 

"(d)  In  the  event  of  a  deficiency  In  the 
Investment  fund  reserves  for  expenses  and 
losses,  the  Administrator  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  guarantee  the  Investment 
fund  against  loss  of  Interest  or  principal  and 
shall  discharge  such  guarantee  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  Investment  fund  from  avail- 
able funds  of  the  loan  guaranty  revolving 
fund  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  defray  such  deficiency.  Any  deficiency  In 
the  Investment  fund  defrayed  by  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  ftmd  shall  be  paid  to 
such  fund  by  the  investment  fund  as  soon 
as  such  payment  t>ecomes  feasible. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may  sell,  and  shall 
offer  for  sale,  any  loan  purchased  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  at  a  price  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  but  not  less 
than  the  price  paid  by  the  Administrator  to 
purchase  the  loan  (that  Is,  the  i>ercentage  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan ) ,  plus  accrued 
Interest.  The  Administrator  may.  In  respect 
to  loans  thtu  sold,  guarantee  any  such  loans 


subject  to  the  same  conditions,  terms,  and 
limitations  as  would  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  loans  guaranteed  under  section  1810  of  this 
chapter.  The  proceeds  of  any  such  sales  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  inveetment  fund. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Administrator, 
when  authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  so 
to  do,  may  set  aside  first  mortgage  loan  assets 
of  the  investment  fund  as  the  basis  for  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  pursuant  to 
and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
89-429) ,  and  until  June  30,  1974.  the  proceeds 
of  any  sale  of  such  participation  certificates 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Investment  fund 
and  be  avEUlAble  for  the  purpoees  of  that 
fund.  After  Jime  30,  1974,  the  proceeds  of 
any  sales  of  such  participation  certiflcat«s 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Insurance  fund. 

"(g)  In  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Inveetment  fund  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  Invest 
the  funds  thereof  In  loans  which  will  repre- 
sent a  broad  spectrum  of  the  veteran  home- 
buying  population  in  respect  to  age.  income, 
and  location  of  the  properties  which  will 
constitute  the  loan  securltes.  In  order  to 
facilitate  a  more  adequate  supply  of  mortgage 
financing  for  veterans  in  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle Income  bracket*  the  Administrator  shall 
purchase  only  loans  not  in  excess  of  $30  000 
which  are  secured  by  single-family  dwellings 
only.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
adopt  such  standards,  pcliciey.  and  proce- 
dures and  to  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
he  considers  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  section  In  carrying  out  such 
functions  and  responsibilities  the  Adminis- 
trator may  contract  with  private  entitles  for 
the  servicing  of  any  loans  purchased  by  him 
for  the  Investment  fund  provided  that  the 
servicing  fee  payable  pursuant  to  any  such 
contract  shall  not  exceed  the  Adminlinrator's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  direct  servicing  of 
such  loans  by  agency  employees." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  l.«  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■1828    Investment  of  funds  of  the  national 
service  life  insurance  fund  In  first 
mortgage   loans    guarant^eed    under 
section  1810  of  this  chapter." 
Sec.  2.  Paragraph  di  of  section  1811(C)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  ejnended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  he  is  unable  to  obtain  from  a  private 
lender  in  such  housing  credit  shortage  area, 
a  loan  for  such  purpose  f '  r  which  he  is 
qualified  under  section  1810  of  this  title,  at 
an  interest  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  au- 
thorized for  gtiaranteed  home  loans  and  at  a 
discount  ohjwge  to  the  seller  or  builder  not 
In  excess  of  the  discouiat  (if  any)  determined 
to  be  reasonable  by  the  Administrator  who 
shall,  whenever  feasible  to  do  so,  base  such 
determination  on  the  discount  Involved  In 
the  latest  average  auction  price  for  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mort-page  Association  purchase 
commitments  but  not  in  excess  of  a  4  per 
centum  discount  in  any  event:  and". 

Sec  3.  Section  720  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection  (ci  : 

"(ci  The  Secretajy  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  from  time 
to  time  from  such  fund  to  the  Investment 
Fund  established  under  section  1828  of  this 
title  such  amounts  as  are  nc-r-essary  to  pur- 
chase loans  as  a  consequence  of  commitments 
Issued  or  to  be  Issued  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  1828  of 
this  title,  and  shall  transfer  from  the  invest- 
ment fund  to  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance fund,  upon  notification  by  the  Admln- 
IstTBtor.  such  amounts  as  the  Admlnirtrato*' 
determines  sfe  available  for  such  transfer 
pursuant  to  the  prortslons  of  section  1828. 
The  funds  transferred  from  the  national 
service  life  Insurance  fund  under  this  sec- 
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lion  to  the  uivesunent  fund,  together  with 
the  Interest  thereon  as  computed  under  sec- 
tion I828ic)  of  this  title,  shall  be  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  accomplish 
two  simple  results.  It  would  provide  S3 
billion  from  the  national  service  life 
insurance  trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
making  guaranteeed  home  loans  and. 
second,  it  would  increase  the  interest 
yield  to  such  trust  fund.  The  interest  go- 
ing into  the  trust  fund  from  such  invest- 
ments would  be  at  the  rate  of  7  V2  percent. 
At  the  present  time,  the  fund  is  receiving 
an  average  of  4.23  percent  return  in 
interest. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  in  a  form 
which  I  understand  is  acceptable  to  the 
minority  members  who  have  raised  ob- 
jection against  the  original  proposal  and 
I  desire  at  this  time  to  express  my  par- 
ticular appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Teacue  ) ,  who  have  done  considerable 
work  in  this  field  in  order  to  present  the 
bill  in  this  favorable  form  today. 

The  bill  as  we  present  it  here  today  in- 
corporates two  amendments  suggested  by 
the  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
committee  which  I  am  willing  to  accept. 
These  two  amendments  would: 

First,  make  the  bill  subject  to  annual 
appropriation  action  and  remove  any 
question  of  a  point  of  order;  and 

Second,  employ  a  more  conservative 
funding  formula  which  would  make  $3 
billion  available  in  the  next  5  years  in- 
stead of  $5  billion  as  was  originally  con- 
templated. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Baring  1. 
The  subcommittee  held  hearings  over  a 
year  ago  on  this  proposal  and  have  done 
a  lot  of  work  on  this  legislation.  The 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  are  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Satterfield).  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Helstoski).  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards), the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoYBAD,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ayres),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern),  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  EKincan),  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  . 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  increase 
the  availability  of  Veteran's'  Administra- 
tion-guaranteed home  loan  financing  for 
veterans  desiring  to  purchase  homes  and 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  income 
of  the  national  service  life  insurance 
fund.  The  measure  would  establish  on  a 
revolving  fund  basis  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5  billion,  an  investment  fund 
from  which  home  loan  financing  would 
be  available  through  commercial  sources 
with  the  proceeds  being  repaid  into  the 


fund  as  the  loans  are  repaid  each  month. 

The  current  interest  rate  on  Veterans' 
Administration-guaranteed  home  loans 
is  8^2  percent.  Due  to  higher  interest 
rates  in  some  areas  and  to  the  preva- 
lence of  "points,"  there  is  a  dearth  of 
money  available  for  financing  of  home 
purchases  generally,  and  for  veterans  in 
particular. 

The  national  service  life  insurance 
trust  fund  is  a  trust  fund  created  from 
the  proceeds  of  premiums  paid,  largely 
by  World  War  II  veterans,  on  their  in- 
surance policies.  There  are  now  5,350,178 
such  policies  with  a  face  value  of  $36.- 
931,145,000.  Generally  these  policies 
cover  individuals  who  served  on  or  after 
October  8.  1940,  and  before  April  26, 
1951,  when  tiiis  insurance  program 
ceased  receiviiig  new  applications.  The 
fund  is  today  invested  in  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government 
which  has  a  yield  as  indicated  in  the 
table  which  follows.  The  overall  yield  as 
of  June  30.  1970  is  4.22  percent. 

The  table  follows; 

INVESTMENTS    IN    NATIONAL    SERVICE    LIFE    INSURANCE 
TRUST  FUND 


Date 
(1) 


Amount 
of  U.S. 
(or  U.S. 
guaran- 
teed) 
securi- 
ties tield 
at  end 
of  period 
(billions) 

(2) 


Average 
rate  of 
interest 
on  se- 
curities 


Amount 
of  U.S. 
securities 
puicliased 
or  refi- 
nanced 
in  the  6 
months 
ending 
with  date 


in  col.  (2)  in  col.  (1) 
(percent)  (millions) 


(3) 


(4) 


Average 
rate  of 
interest 
on  invest- 
ment in 
col.  (4) 
(percent) 

(5) 


Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30. 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30. 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30, 


1959  . 

, I960, 
I960.. 
1961. , 
196:.. 

1962  . 
1962.. 

1963  . 
1963  . 
1964.. 
1964 
1965  . 

1965  . 

1966  . 
1966 
1%7. 

1967  ., 
1968.. 
1963... 
1969  . 
1969 -. 
1970.. 


J5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.9 
6.0 
6.1 
6.1 
6.1 
6.1 
6.2 
6.2 
6.3 
6.2 
6.3 


3.00 
3.06 
3.07 
3.07 
3.07 
3.09 


09 
U 
11 
16 
16 
21 
21 


3.33 
3.43 
3.51 
3.53 
3.65 
3.77 
3.89 
3.93 
4.23 


$598 

0) 
367 

28 

445 

5 

315 

41 
483 

56 
558 

64 
599 
200 
512 
167 
444 
211 
347 
109 
633 


3.81 


3.12 
3.38 
3.25 
3.27 
3.37 
3.46 
3.63 


6.11 
6.22 
6.73 

7.51 


1  None. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  avail- 
ability of  $5  billion  from  the  NSLI  re- 
serves, there  would  be  256,300  loans 
guaranteed  and  purchased.  Based  on 
recent  VA  experience,  about  30  percent, 
or  77.000,  would  be  on  newly  constructed 
homes  and  the  remaining  70  percent,  or 
179,300.  would  be  on  existing  homes. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  yield  will  be 
increased  to  7 '2  percent — 8'2  percent 
interest  less  1  percent  administration  fee. 
The  national  service  life  insurance  fund 
would  continue  to  be  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  with  no  possible 
loss  to  a  policyholder  or  his  beneficiary. 

Thus  there  would  be  two  simple  results 
flowing  from  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion; namely,  the  availability  of  $5  bil- 
lion of  mortgage  money  in  yearly  incre- 
ments, and  an  increase  in  the  interest 
yield  to  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance trust  fund. 


Hearings  were  held  on  this  measure 
before  the  subcommittee  on  housing  on 
May  21  and  22,  1969.  All  the  testimonv 
received— -homebuilders,  bankers,  real 
estate  board — with  the  exception  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  was  favorable 

Pertinent  statistics  on  the  loan  guar- 
antee program  follows: 


Gl  LOAN  APPLICATIONS 


1967 


1%8 


January  to  March 40.649  51.050 

ApriltoJune. 68.300  62  471 

July  to  September...    .    78  667  69  496 

October  to  December...    61.600  65  649 

Total. 249,216  248,666 


1969        1970 

53,304  38,672 
65.870  48,375 
62,  808 

51,093  ...;.;;; 

233.075TTr 


Gl  LOANS 


January  to  March         ..     34.495  50.628  53  216 

ApriltoJune..           .   .    40.943  44,527  50'l70 

July  to  September 58,461  55.625  57' 356 

October  to  December...    66,523  60.437  53!  226 

Total... 200,422  211,217  2T3^r 


39,  5C4 
41,9:4 


COMPARISON  OF  USE  OF  LOAN  ENTITLEMENT  BY  VETERANS 
OF  DIFFERENT  SERVICE  PERIOD  IN  YEARS  HVIMEDIATELV 
FOLLOWING  ELIGIBILITY 


Fiscal  year 


Percent  0! 

Eligible  eligible 

veterans  at         veterans 

Loans      beginning  using 

closed  of  year     entitlement 


World  Ward: 

1946 176,000 

1947 635,000 

1948 521.000 

1949 279,000 

Korean  conflict: 

1954 48.000 

1955 120  000 

1956 159,000 

1957 149,000 

Post-Korean  veterans:' 

1967 73,000 

1968 113,000 

1969^ 131,000 

1970 120,000 


2  374.000 
12,110.000 
13.074,000 
13,059.000 

1.865.000 
2, 740.  000 
3.731.000 
4,239.000 

3, 682, 000 
4.  052,  000 
4.  585.  000 
5, 459,  000 


7.4 
5.2 
4.0 
2.1 

2.6 
4.4 

4.3 
3.5 

2.C 
2.6 
2.9 
2.2 


I  Veterans  with  all  service  after  January  1955 (excludes  active 
duty  servicemen). 
-  Eleven  months  actual,  1  month  estimated. 

SECONDARY  MARKET  PRICE  NO  DOWNPAYMENT  Gl  LOANS 
(NEW  AND  EXISTING) 


Date 


Contract 
rate 

(percent) 


Price 


Yield 


July  1955   5=,  99.3  5.32 

February  1966 5',  95.7  5.73 

March  1966 5W  9S.6  5.99 

Aprill956... 5»-4  95.5  6.27 

September  1966 5»i  92.8  6.59 

October  1966  ..   6  92.9  6.84 

April  1957   6  97.0  6.35 

April  1968 6  92.5  6.89 

May  1968 6'-4  94.9  7.36 

September  1968 6'4  95.8  7.25 

December  1968.. 6^i  94.3  7.44 

January  1969 7H  97.3  7.83 

February  1969 7.^  96.9  7.88 

March  1969.... 7U  96.3  7.96 

April  1969 7H  96.1  7.99 

May  1969      7^  9S.0  8  00 

Junel969.    7H  94.3  i-2i 

July  1969. 7}i  9J.9  8.27 

August  1969    7H  93.8  8-28 

September  1969 7,4  93.6  8.31 

October  1969 lyi  93.0  8  59 

November  1969 7^  92.8  8*2 

December  1969  7H  92.3  8.4! 

January  1970 8,^  94.5  9.22 

February  1970 ^..^.,  iVi  94.6  9.21 

March  1970  8)^  95.1  9.15 

April  1970 8J^  95.8  905 

May  1970 8H  95.8  90 

Junel970 8):i  95.6  9.08 


The  amendment  which  is  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  bill  as  reported  pre- 
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serves  the  original  intent  of  the  bill  but     a  cost    it  is  nn  nHvnnne    ctn^o  »v,„  „j       ■„  •  » 

Frondes  that  only  that  portion  of  the     min'lrative  co"ts  S  the  pSm  wo'^d     J?,,'"^^^^^"'^^"^^  Government  securi- 

fund  which  matures  each  year  may  be     be  met  by  the  previously  described  l  ner  f'fpar  that    i>,  ^    ,     k  ..•     , 

-Sd!SSy^Eu?^risLr:  ^:^:^^.xJ^^^  ™^i£^Hr-^^ 

?h:X?JSrAdministration  report  "^^^"Z^ .^t^S'S^^^  ^^^'r^nt:^-^^^^^^ 

indicates  that,  during  the  first  year^of  ice  life  insurance  trmt  fund  tCs  no  fost  funds^ol-'^r.".^''''  "'^^'-  ^"^"'^  '^^ 

operations,    this    bill    would    "increase  to  the  GovernmentXcau.eoTtSe  enact  iZmZeTT^^.T^?^'^'''!''^'^- 

veterans-  Administration  general  oper-  ment  of  this  bill.                                "^'^  und  wit^SS^  b^on  «^rf  th^^T  ^'"^^ 

atin,  expenses  by  $2,650,000."  This  is  not        I  include  the  following  table:  Sement^'und'w?S.%"'2'SflS 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND  (ESTIMATED  CASH  INCOME  AND  OUTGO)  largest  Federal  trusts  With  their  assets 

■ 2 invested  in  Government  securities.  If  we 

Government        Cash  needs  ^^^  setting  the  precedent  today  for  the 

y.a,  Interest  securities  in  excess  of  Net  available      USe  Of  SUCh  funds  tO  finance  Other  equal- 

income  maturing  premium  income      |(i)^(2)-(3,i     Iv  deserving  needs  Of  our  Nation,  then 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4;     we  are  traveling  full  speed  down  the  road 

. . to  disaster, 

■'," -         -    ^lllT;T,    ,"25.000,000     ji75.ooo.ooo       $412,000  000        ^  Similar  bill,  Mr,  Speaker,  When  re- 

fc;:;;:::::;::;;::::::::::::;:::;::::::;::::::    lllZ.^o'  'T^'ZZ     IIIZZ    'intZ  '?°i-^«^  ^^  ^  Committee  on  veterans' 

m —-.-.. 320,000.000       394.000  000      2 fo' 000  000        504  oSS'ooo     ^flairs  On  December  12  was  opposed  by 

- ' -- ItlZZ      i^o*.^Tn       2".ooo:ooo        5i8:ooo:Ma     some  members  of  the  committee.  Their 

i.;::..---.:::::::::::::::™:;:::::::::::::...;;    fAZZ    l^ZZ    lllZZ     IWZZ  ^p^^^^r  '^  ^^  '""^  "^  ^^^  "^^""'•"y 

- - - 183.000,000       469.000.000       285.000  000        567000  000     views  that  f ollow : 

,198 - 392.000,000  494.000.000         310000000           576  000  000                                      »», 

l^°'°°°-°SO  394.000.000         340:55o:oo5          455' 000  MO                                   MiNORlTV  Views 

"°" 407.000.000  394,000,000         375,000.000           426,  ODO'.  000  We  oppose  the  enactment  of  H.R.  9476, 

~  .    „.,.  r^      777.       ^  .  ^^ ^^  '^  °^''  carefully  considered  cptnlon  iloat 

rf  t^t'^'^H-  '  ^"«"^.^^i^^  \°  '^'}}^'^-  ^""  to  consider  a  "clean  bill"  with  no  re-  TlLtrS"^^.  l°TontXt'oTt?I 

state  that  w^e  have  an  information  sheet  port  or  committee  hearings,  but  the  dis-  "^^i^^  inflationary  increase  in  the  budget 

on  this  bill  from  the  veterans  organiza-  tinguished   eentleman   from   Texas  has  °-^^  '"  Treasury  ix>rrowing  from  the  public 

tions,  if  any  Members  would  like  to  ha\e  answered  my  question  and  I  thank  the  '^''"  ^^'^^''^^^-v  a^ect  the  personal  finances  of 

one.  gentleman  for  yielding  IJ^^  '^'^^^  ^^°^P  "  '^  designed  to  help— the 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen-         Mr      TEAGTIP     nf    Vaiif^v^t,,      at  Nation  s  veterans, 

tlemanvield'  ^  •  e'  <^r7^Iv^,.    r        ,F     O^     California.     Mr.         The  bin  win  require  the  investment  of  $5 

™"i;£f'°;  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  billion  of  the  national  service  life  :n<=ur'nce 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    I  would   be  may  consume.  tru^t  fund  m  home  mort^ges  gulr^t^d 

glad  to   yield   to   the   gentleman   from         Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  state  that  "'^^^  ^^e  gi  bin.  This  fund,  lith  asset^ 

M?"wATT    Tv/T      a        ,  ...  \vhile  I  still  have  some  reluctance  about  ^^^'^''"g^n^o^e  than  $7  bllUon,  represents  the 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  inquii-y  is  supporting  this  bill    I  shall  vote  for  it  rf^""^  ^""^"^^  °''  °^  "^^  insurance  policlee. 

very  simple.  Is  the  bill  that  we  have  un-  largely  due  to  the  effoiS  of  the  intiP  F°f°""»^^«i>-.  the  trust  fund  is  not  a  cash 

der  consideration  similar  to  H.R.  9476,  man  from  ^rm^vlv^n  J    L^  %!^?i:  l^'"'^  ''"i."!  '^  '"^^  ^'^-  ^^^^^^^  ^^iting  to 

.■hicb  .v^  scheduled  under  suspensions  aS^ t^^Si JST ^^fX  C^iL^S^^^i;  ^^-Te^^nTsS^.tt^^lf  '^i^^^^,^ 

Mr    TFAfiTTTT    nf    -Tpvoc    -tho    un    ,  Veterans'  Affairs.  Their  efforts  have  im-  that  should  these  funds  be  required  for  the 

<..r;i   ^,5;^'^^^   °'    lexas.   The   bill   Is  proved  the  bill  over  its  original  form,  ma^atory  purchase  of  housing  mortgages,  the 

1^,^    u^  t^!-  ^«.!!^tl^°,V'1^"'^"'^'         Mr.   Speaker,  I  w^iJl  support  this  bUl  ^re^t^n-  would  have  to  raise  new  fund^  to 

These   two   ainendm^ts   would   make  cLsl  ?[?  imt^nenr^^fi^^T-^  ^n  ""^^^  Procedure  would  Increa^  the  cost  of 

the  money  available  to  be  appropriated  Se   f^nri<f  fv.ThH^       ^  t^  '*  ''«"  ''"''^.  1°'  everyone,  and  its  greatest  impact 

upon   maturity    of    the    securities     and  ^TT           f  available  for  mortgage  fi-  would  be  upon  the  seriously  disabled  vet«- 

mXitfT.rnetLr,n^h  tL  A^o^n,lt;f^^^^  nancing  of  veterans'  housing  under  the  &n.  the  veteran  pensioner,  and  others  living 

Cnmmitf^r^                             ^^  ^  ^'^^    ^'"'    ^    ^^^^'^   ^^^    doubt   that    the  on  fixed  incomes.  Veterans,  as  taxpavlng  cltl! 

Mr   MATT    Won    n*.    c,     1,       ■.  .V,  leg^latlon  will  produce  as  much  mort-  tf""'  ^''^  concerned   about  the  size  of  the 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gage   capital   as   proponents   claim    If  ^^^''^l  budget  and  about  the  inflation  which 

gentleman   will   yield   further,   I   think  however,  it  will  help  one  single  veteran  v  f  .'^^^lin''^'''  '"°^^  ^^  '^"""  ^''''«'- 

that  IS  very  noteworthy  and,  certainly,  a  purchase   a   hnmp   thnt   h*.   J-m,i^   t,7t  ^^*  '^  ^'"'  reported  to  benefit  the  veteran, 

subject  for  commendation,  but  the  pro-  Xrwise  be  abS  to  buv  St..n^nf  T.  h°"'^  '""'J'^'  '^^  ''^^"^^  ^"^^^^  '^>-  ^'  ^■^'- 
cedure  Is  a  little  hit  riis^nnprfinrr  ar^r^  "r"^t^^^^  De  aoie  to  buy  because  of  the  lion  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  per  vear. 
thrrrasonforrnvbaLoSSn^^^^^  shortage  of  funds,  then  I  am  willing  to  The  Congress  has  told  the'^President  to 
we  we^  stinnl?*^  f  ™rf  n^  fv;^  K  1  ■  ^"^  '^  ^  ^"^^  Certainly,  the  Vietnam  vet-  hold  spending  this  year  at  $192.9  billion,  in 
HR^7fi  ^i  ^  °^  '  /  ^^^''  ^^^"  should  have  the  same  opportunltv  °^"  to  control  this  inflation.  The  President 
hi^  ,  •  ^°^^  °^  "^  ^'^°  ^°  °^^  to  buy  the  home  of  his  choice  as  his  ^*^'  ^^*^<^  °"  ^^^'"a'  occasions  that  he  in- 
nomework  were  prepared  to  discuss  and  counterpart  in  earlier  conflicts  The  ip^'  ^^"'^^  ^°  adhere  to  a  celling  of  $192  9  buiion 
support  it  on  the  floor,  along  with  the  isiation  that  authorized  Government  ^':/^P«^d't"^«'^ '»  °rder  to  slow  inflationary 
questions  involving  the  individual  and  Guaranteed  hoi,<5in^  ^™  fi^  5lvi^!,  pressures  in  our  economy.  The  enactment  of 
minority  views  guaranteed  housing  loans  for  veterans  this  bin  would  make  a  mockerv  of  that  ceii- 
Mr^nIoV»r»v,  *,  ,  ,,.  represents  an  empty  gesture  when  the  ing.  Not  onlv  would  it  add  $1  biiiion  per  vear 
soun  ifnnt  t^  ^^  l^"H^!^^"  ^'°"1  ^'''  "^availability  of  financing  prevents  them  for  5  years  "of  uncontrolled  unp^^nli'lx. 
rw?  I  1  ,  ^^°^^  *^^  ^'^y  ^°  ^^^  ^™"^  Utilizing  this  benefit.  pendltures  to  the  budget,  but  It  would  re- 
neeaea  legislation  hastUy  through  the  stUI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  express  my  """''^  ^^^^  massive  outlays  from  the  appro- 
congress,  sertous  reservations  about  the  manner  P^'^tions  process  in  one  of  the  largest  back- 

.enrs^thaTStgreed^rU^tlo^^^^h'o  Sar^a^rJ^^ufde^TeTn^^Tth^  '''^:r^Sn^^'^^^o^ZL^-.  Mort- 

SilS^nT°''?  ^^^^^"^  ^"  ^^°  Satir^llfsbrwo^'L^uS^rl^z^    S  '^l\lTe'^l£^ oT^^^.Ts^ZZVr 

Snvon,."l°'™?°".'''^  T''^''^  ^^'  "'^   °^   "^"°"^1   ^"^^   'ife  insurance  almost  a  fuU  ?^f  studv^expiorid  the  ^ 

.Tk^  .  interest  ourselves  in  the  trust  funds  for  the  purchase  of  GI  mort-  °^  Federal  trust  funds  to  increase  the  avaii- 

thafTl    u-?  ^^^  ^"  ^^^  Consent  Calendar  gages.   This  trust  fund  is  made  up  of  *^"">'  °^  mortgage  capital  for  Federal  hous- 

"lai  ine  bill  had  been  "pulled"  from  the  monthly  premiums  paid  by  World  War  II  ^^^  programs,  in  commenting  thereon,  the 

S^i^^V^°^^'"^"-^-9^''^^'as     veterans  on  their  Government  Ufe  in-     ^^'^'°tT'^-     >,    ,    h  .. 

concerned,   and   no    further   word    was     surance.  and  the  interest  that  has  been     ,_i^  fouid  be  emphasized  that  use  of  this 

available  to  the  effect  that  we  were  go-     earned  thereon'^llt  pSse'lSy^n^-S     T.oL^^""^':^  ^.:1^T ^orT^i^.'r'l^ 
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the  need  to  m^alntaln  an  appropriate  bal- 
ait^  In  overall  fiscal  policy.  The  times  when 
special  assistance  tor  the  mortgage  market 
Is  needed  are  likely  to  be  the  times  when 
general  Inflationary  pressures  are  calling  for 
economic  restraint.  Any  steps  taken  then  to 
make  more  mortgage  funds  available  and  In- 
crease housing  production  would  add  only 
more  fuel  to  the  Inflationary  fire  and  thus  be 
highly  Irresponsible  from  an  aggregate  policy 
point  of  view— unless  offsetting  actions  are 
taken  to  cut  other  Federal  expenditures  or 
raise  taxes,  or  both.  Without  such  offsetting 
actions,  the  resulting  inflation  and  increased 
Federal  deficit  would  only  drive  Interest 
rates  up  further,  curtail  the  avsdlablUty  of 
mortgage  credit  even  more,  and  thus  further 
frustrate  housing  production.  There  simply 
is  no  way  to  get  more  housing  production 
oir.  of  an  economy  already  operating  at  full 
capacity  unless  some  other  sector  Is  re- 
strained to  make  room  for  the  additional 
housing." 

Proponents  of  this  measure,  in  Justifying 
this  legislation,  etate  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  money  available  for  financing  of  home 
purchases  generally,  and  for  veterans  In 
particular.  The  statistics  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  relating  to  home  loan  activ- 
ity dispute  this  statement.  Far  from  suf- 
fering disproportionately  from  a  shortage 
of  mortgage  funds,  220,000  veterans  are  ob- 
taining GI  home  loans  this  year,  a  figure 
unequaled  In  any  year  since  1957.  Addi- 
tionally, the  following  statistics  on  Veter- 
ans' Administration  loan  activities  annually 
since  1957  reveal  that  the  number  of  guar- 
anteed home  loans  closed  have  Increased 
significantly  In  each  of  the  last  3  years. 


Calendar  year 

Number 

Amount 
(thousands) 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1%0 

1961   

302,047 
143.519 
210.511 
143.287 
132.889 

3  752.651 
1.859.826 
2.781,695 
1,981,691 
1,828,313 

1962           

187,077 

2,648.977 

1963 

l%4 

1965 

1%6       

187,889 
177,  594 
159,582 
156,918 

2. 798,  223 
2.  764,  588 
2.615.362 
2,  597.  284 

1967 

1968 

19S9 - 

200.018 
210,946 
220.000 

3.  395.  349 
3.771.674 
4  200,  000 

This  record  of  increasing  GI  home  loans 
activity  Is  not  an  accident,  but  results  from 
the  creation  by  Congress  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (FNMA),  a  pri- 
vate institution  designed  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  funds  for  GI  and  FHA  loans 
It  Is  doing  so  very  effectively.  This  calendar 
year  alone,  FNMA  will  provide  $1.2  billion  or 
more  to  finance  GI  loans,  and  Is  now  pro- 
viding funds  at  an  annual  rate  well  above 
costing  a  doll.ir  in  budget  outlays.  H.R.  9476, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  increase  the  budget 
by  $1  billion  each  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  have  estimated 
that  the  $5  billion  from  the  NSLI  re.serves 
will  permit  256,300  loans  to  be  guaranteed 
and  purchased.  This  represents  51,260  GI 
loans  for  each  of  the  next  5  years.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  loans  will  not  be  In  addition 
to  the  current  number  of  loans  being  closed. 
In  fact,  NSLI  trust  fund  purchases  of  new 
VA  guaranteed  mortgages  under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  9476  would  not  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  total  availability  of  VA  guaran- 
teed mortgages. 

FNMA  presently  Is  committing  to  buy  new 
guaranteed  and  Insured  one-  to  four-family 
mortgages  at  an  annual  rate  of  $6  billion, 
which  under  the  auction  technique  closely 
reflects  the  new  supply  of  mortgaf;e.s.  The  an- 
nual rate  has  been  as  high  as  $8  billion  and 
Is  lower  now  only  because  of  lack  of  offers. 
Thirty  percent  of  FNMA's  holdings  of  these 
mortgages  are  VA-guaranteed  mortg.iges. 
Commitment     prices,     however,     currently 


range  down  to  93  percent  of  par,  reflecting 
the  cost  of  financing  for  FNMA.  Since  H.R. 
9476  makes  it  mandatory  that  the  NSLI 
trust  fund  purchase  GI  guaranteed  mort- 
gages at  a  price  of  not  less  than  96  percent 
of  par.  it  is  highly  imllkely  that  any  lended 
or  mortgage  originator  would  continue  to 
offer  the  same  mortgages  to  FNMA  at  93  per- 
cent of  par. 

Because  of  its  costs  of  financing  and  the 
extreme  pressure  to  support  FHA-insured 
mortgages,  FNMA  would  welcome  this  shift 
of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  financing 
VA-guaranteed  mortgages  to  the  NSLI  trust 
fund.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  FNMA 
commitments  to  purchase  VA-guaranteed 
mortgages. 

Another  reported  purpose  of  H.R.  9476  Is 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  N.SLI  trust 
fund-  Thl.s  objective,  though  laudable,  hardly 
represents  sufficient  Justification  lor  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  If  the  Congress 
wishes  to  increase  the  income  to  the  fund,  a 
fairly  simple  change  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ments would  achieve  this  without  confusing 
it  with  the  objective  of  providing  mortgage 
support.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  special  issue  formula  under 
which  national  service  life  insurance  funds 
are  currently  invested  reflects  a  higher 
current  investment  of  trust  funds  than 
contemplated  by  H.R.  9476.  The  amount  of 
the  Interest  earned  on  trust  fund  invest- 
ments will  continue  to  rise  as  long  as  cur- 
rent market  yields  are  above  3  percent.  The 
statutory  formula  under  which  trust  funds 
are  Invested  protects  them  against  any 
decline  below  this  figure. 

H.R.  9476  provides  that  the  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  fund  would  be  paid  interest 
at  the  average  rate  of  Interest  on  loans  pur- 
chased, less  1  percent.  Since  the  interest  rate 
now  applicable  to  VA  guaranteed  loans  Is 
7 '2  percent,  the  rate  of  interest  realized  by 
the  trust  fund  would  be  6'2  percent.  The 
following  table  reflecting  yields  on  current 
Investments  on  a  monthly  basis  since  July 
1968  reveals  that  the  rate  of  Interest  earned 
on  current  trust  fund  investments  Is  greater 
than  the  rate  of  Interest  the  trust  fund  would 
earn  tinder  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

National  seri-ice   life  insurance  fund 
Date 
1968:  Percent' 

July   51, 

August    5 

September    51,^ 

October 51^ 

November    514 

December   53^ 

1969: 

January    5% 

February    5% 

March    8 

April 6 

May    578 

June    6^4 

July   61^ 

August 6% 

September    gs.^ 

October 73^ 

November 6% 

December   7 

'  Special  issue  formula  rate. 

Should  the  Congress  approve  the  use  of 
trust  fund  moneys  for  the  acquisition  of  VA 
mortgages.  It  will  be  Increasingly  difficult  to 
resist  pressures  to  finance  other,  perhaps 
equally  pressing,  programs  by  the  same, 
seemingly  pal:iless  means.  This  could  quick- 
ly become  an  exercise  In  self-delusion.  This 
bill  would  set  the  precedent  for  the  uncon- 
trolled back  do<jr  spending  of  up  to  $75  bil- 
lion from  the  special  security  trust  fund  with 
$35  billion  of  assets:  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  wi'h  $22  billion  of  assets;  the 
unemplc.yment  insurance  fund  with  $13  bil- 
lion of  assets  and  the  railroad  retirement 
fund  with  $5  billion  of  assets.  The  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  9476  would  be  the  first,  not  the 


last  of  a  series  of  similar  profKJsals.  each  de- 
signed from  good  Intentions,  but  leading  to 
serious  damage  to  our  economy,  and  ulti- 
mately, to  veterans  and  other  groups  we  are 
trying  to  help. 
In  summary,  we  oppose  H.R.  9476  because: 
1 1 )  It  would  not  Increase  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage financing  Into  veterans  housing. 

(2)  We  believe  FNMA  commitments  to 
purchase  VA  guaranteed  mortgages  wUl  de- 
crease In  an  amount  proportionate  to  the 
NSLI  trust  fimd's  commitment  to  purchase 
VA  mortgages. 

(3)  It  will  bring  a  massive  inflationary  in- 
crease in  the  budget  and  in  Treasury  borrow- 
ing from  the  public,  thus  having  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  personal  finances  of  all  citi- 
zens, especially  those  on  fixed  incomes,  such 
as  seriously  disabled  veterans  and  pension- 
ers. 

(4)  More  veterans  (220.000)  are  obtaining 
GI  home  loans  this  year  than  in  any  year 
since  1957. 

(5)  Current  Investments  of  NSLI  trust 
funds  earn  a  greater  rate  of  Interest  than 
the  earnings  contemplated  by  H.R.  9476. 

(6)  Enactment  of  this  measure  will  set  a 
precedent  for  the  utilization  of  up  to  $75 
billion  in  other  Federal  trust  funds  to  fi- 
nance equally  pressing  needs  through  this 
back  door  spending  method,  thus  bypassing 
the  established  congressional  appropriation 
process. 

Charles  M.  Teague. 

William  H.  Ayres. 

John  P.  Saylor. 

John    Paul   Hammerschmidt. 

William  Llovd  Scott. 

Since  the  reporting  of  the  similar  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  ,  has  worked  long  and  arduous- 
ly to  perfect  a  compromise  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  interested  parties. 
The  Saylor  amendments  are  embodied  in 
the  substitute  bill  being  considered  to- 
day. These  amendments  improve  the  bill. 

The  bill  insui-es  that  trust  funds  can- 
not be  expended  in  an  amount  greater 
than  authorized  in  an  appropriation  act 
and  that,  in  any  one  year,  they  may  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  trust  fund  invest- 
ments maturing  In  that  fiscal  year. 

The  new  bill  also  contains  language 
that  protects  the  trust  fund  against 
lower  earnings  should  the  yield  on  in- 
vestment In  housing  mortgages  be  less 
than  the  yield  on  special  securities  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  an  adequate  reserve 
be  maintained  to  insure  the  trust  against 
expenses  and  losses  resulting  from  the 
purchase  of  loans. 

Because  the  bill  has  a  most  laudable 
objective — to  Increase  the  availability  of 
guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for  vet- 
erans— and  because  it  has  been  improved 
by  the  amendments  drafted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  19.  I  received 
the  following  communication  from  Mr. 
Paul  W.  Eggers.  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury,  which  very  briefly  and  suc- 
cinctly sums  up  the  administration's  po- 
sition on  similar  legislation : 

The    General    Coitnsel    or    the 
Teeasttrt. 

Washington,  B.C..  March  19, 1970. 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Teague. 
Committee   on    Veterans'   Affairs,   House  of 
Representatives,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Teague:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  11  to  Secretary  Kennedy  re- 
questing further  comments  on  H.R.  9478,  a 
bill  "to  Increase  the  availability  of  guaran- 
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teed  home  loan  financing  for  veterans  and 
to  Increase  the  Income  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Fund." 

The  Treasury  Department's  opposition  to 
H.R  9476  was  expressed  in  detail  in  my  letter 
of  May  21,  1969  to  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  In  my  letter 
of  November  17,  1969  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  a  similar 
measure,  S.  3008.  and  in  Under  Secretary's 
Volckers  testimony  on  S.  3008  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  November  19 
1969. 

The  Department's  opposition  to  H.R.  9476 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  bin  would  rely  on  Increased  Fed- 
eral budget  outlays  and  Increased  Treasury 
borrowings  from  the  public,  rather  than  en- 
courage private  investment  in  VA  guaranteed 
mortgages. 

2.  It  would  add  to  InflaUonary  pressures 
in  the  economy  unless  the  additional  budget 
outlays  required  by  the  bill  were  offset  by 
spending  reductions  In  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

3.  It  would  bypass  the  normal  Congres- 
sional appropriations  process  through  back- 
door spending. 

4.  It  would  be  an  Inefficient  and  Inequita- 
ble means  of  increasing  the  earnings  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Fund. 

5.  It  would  set  an  undesirable  precedent 
for  future  use  of  all  Federal  trust  funds. 

6.  It  would  confuse  the  objectives  of  the 
veterans'  housing  and  insurance  programs, 
which  have  quite  different  classes  of  bene- 
ficiaries. 

7.  It  would  make  a  fundamental  change 
in  Federal  credit  program  and  trust  fund 
policies  in  order  to  deal  with  a  very  limited 
problem  arising  from  temporEiry  disruptions 
of  the  fiow  of  funds  from  private  financial 
institutions. 

8.  It  would  accomplish  nothing  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  more  efficiently 
and  more  equitably  under  programs  and  pro- 
cedures already  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

The  Treasury  Department  remains  firmly 
opposed  to  H.R.  9476. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PAtTL  W.  Eggers. 
General  Counsel. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  am  supporting  it 
because  it  represents  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  last 
December. 

I  am  supporting  the  new  bill  because 
It  removes  an  extremely  objectionable 
feature  of  the  reported  biU— that  of  so- 
called  back  door  spending. 

I  am  supporting  it  because  it  elimi- 
nates any  possibility  that  current  trust 
fund  mvestments  be  liquidated  prior  to 
maturity. 

I  am  supporting  it  because  the  new  bill 
unlike  the  committee  reported  bill,  con- 
tarns  language  that  protects  the  trust 
lund  against  any  loss  of  interest  income 
resultmg  from  the  mandatory  purchase 
01  GI  housing  mortgages. 

Finally.  I  am  supporting  it  because  it 
win  assist  in  making  mortgage  financing 
available  to  veterans  desiring  to  purchase 
homes  under  the  GI  bill. 

The  bUl  reported  by  committee,  Mr 
speaker,  was  not  acceptable  to  some 
members.  As  a  result.  I,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
™^  ^f^"-  opposed  the  bill.  After 
considerable  discussion  and  painstaking 


analysis,  I  suggested  a  series  of  amend- 
ments designed  to  eliminate  the  undesir- 
able features  of  the  reported  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  has  indicated  that  these  amend- 
ments are  acceptable  to  liirn.  The  bill 
before  the  House  today  contains  the  text 
of  the  reported  bill  as  modified  by  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  committee  reported  bill,  Mr 
Speaker,  in  effect  directed  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  transfer  SI 
billion  per  year  for  each  of  the  next  5 
years  from  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance trust  fund  to  a  newly  created 
investment  fund.  The  bill  then  required 
the  Administrator  to  purchase  GI  home 
loan  mortgages  with  the  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  investment  fund.  The  exec- 
utive branch  had  no  control  over  the  ex- 
penditures, nor  did  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress.  To  me.  this  was 
back  door  spending  at  its  finest.  The  bill 
before  you  today  makes  the  transfer  of 
such  funds  subject  to  affirmative  action 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress. 

The  revised  bill  contains  a  further 
limitation,  in  that  funds  transfen-ed 
from  the  insurance  trust  to  the  invest- 
ment fund  in  any  one  year  may  not  be 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  securities 
presently  held  by  the  trust  fund  matur- 
ing in  that  particular  year.  The  com- 
mittee reported  bill  would  have  author- 
ized the  mandatory  transfer  of  $1  billion 
each  year,  even  if  it  required  the  liquida- 
tion prior  to  maturity  of  currently  in- 
vested securities. 

The  mandatory  features  of  the  com- 
mittee reported  bill  created  the  possi- 
bility of  a  situation  in  which  the  Admin- 
istrator would  be  required  to  purchase  GI 
housing  mortgages  despite  the  fact  that 
the  yield  or  interest  income  from  Gov- 
ernment securities  in  which  the  balance 
of  the  trust  fund  is  currently  invested 
was  greater  than  the  yield  from  GI 
mortgages.  This  possibility  has  been 
eliminated  in  the  bill  before  you  by  re- 
quiring that  whenever  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  the  effective  yield  on 
loans  eligible  for  purchase  at  any  given 
time  is  less  than  that  which  would  be 
obtained  from  an  alternative  investment 
in  special  securities  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, then  he  shall  direct  the  pur- 
chase of  such  special  Treasury  securi- 
ties. 

Finally,  the  revised  bill  contains  the 
added  protection  to  the  insurance  trust 
fund  against  losses  or  expenses  result- 
ing from  the  purchase  of  housing  loans 
by  requiring  that  an  adequate  reserve 
against  such  expenses  and  losses  be 
maintained  at  all  times  in  the  investment 
fund. 

To  sum  up,  the  amendments  to  the 
committee  reported  bill  and  now  con- 
tained in  the  bill  before  the  House  are 
these: 

First.  Requires  that  the  utilization  of 
insurance  trust  funds  for  investment  in 
housing  mortgages  shall  be  subject  to  the 
appropriations  process. 

Second.  The  transfer  of  such  funds 
may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  invest- 


ments   of    the    insurance    fund    which 
mature  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

Third.  Funds  transferred  from  the  in- 
surance trust  shall  be  used  to  purchase 
special  securities  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, when  the  yield  thereon  is 
greater  than  the  yield  on  GI  home  mort- 
gages. 

Fourth.  Requires  that  an  adequate 
reseiTe  against  expenses  and  possible 
losses  be  maintained  in  the  investment 
fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  revised  bill  requires 
action  by  the  Appropriations  Conimutees 
of  Congress  before  any  of  the  trust  funds 
can  be  expended.  It  protects  the  insur- 
ance trust  fund  against  Impainnent  Its 
pun>ose  is  to  make  additional  mortgage 
capital  available  in  the  GI  loan  profeiam 
I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 
Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  a  moment 
ago  to  ascertain  exacUy  what  we  are 
dealing  with.  The  gentleman  says  'when 
this  bill  was  reported  out  of  committee"- 
that  is.  H.R.  18253.  It  is  my  information 
that  the  bill  before  the  House.  HR 
18253,  was  never  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. 

Then  the  gentleman  proceeded  to  talk 
about  H.R.  9476.  I  simply  want  the 
House  to  know  that  they  are  not  con- 
sidering a  bill  that  has  been  reported 
out  of  committee;  that  is  all. 

It  is  a  strange  procedure  that  we  are 
called  upon  here  today  to  act  upon  a  bill 
which  has  never  been  reported  out  of 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ri.se  in 
support  of  this  bill.  The  Housing  Sub- 
committee, which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  has  been  concerned  about  housing 
opportunities  for  returning  Vietnam  and 
other    eligible    veterans.    The    housing 
benefit  is  one  of  the  major  benefits  of 
the  GI  bill  of  rights,  but  in  view  of  the 
tight  money  situation  which  has  pre- 
vaUed  for  the  past  several  years,  return- 
ing war  veterans  have  had  only  limited 
opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
home  loan  benefit.  Those  that  have  been 
successful    in    obtaining    a    guaranteed 
loan  have  been  involved  in  transactions 
where  the  seller  has  been  required  to 
pay  an  excessive  discount  In  the  form  of 
points.  About  two-thirds  of  the  housing 
activity  In  the  veterans  program  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  in  resale  of 
old  or  existing  houses.  In  earlier  days  the 
reverse  was  true,  about  two- thirds  of  the 
activity  was  in  new  housing  and  only 
one-third  was  in  old  housing.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  has  been  a  very  limited  op- 
portunity in  recent  years  for  veterans 
to  obtain  financing  for  the  purchase  of 
a  new  home. 

This  bill  which  we  have  before  us  will 
certainly  not  solve  all  of  the  problems 
but  it  would  make  avaUable  a  rather 
substantial  amount  of  money  in  the  next 
few  years  which  should  Improve  oppor- 
tunities for  veterans  to  obtain  new  hous- 
Inp.  'We  all  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
the  general  interest  rate  picture  will  im- 
prove and  that  more  money  can  become 
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available  from  the  investors  of  the  Na- 
tion to  flow  into  the  housing  market. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering 
would  improve  the  interest  rate  return 
to  the  national  service  life  insurance  trust 
fund.  That  fund  is  presently  receiving  an 
average  interest  yield  of  4.23  percent. 
Funds  invested  in  housing  as  authorized 
by  this  bill  would  yield  the  fund  7 '5  per- 
cent. There  would  be  no  danger  to  the 
trust  fund  because  it  would  continue  to 
be  protected  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government  as  is  now  the 
case  since  these  funds  are  invested  in 
special  Government  bonds.  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  can  be  enacted  speedily 
because  I  believe  it  will  give  badly  needed 
help  to  the  sagging  housing  industry  in 
this  country  and  permit  that  industry  to 
meet  the  needs  of  returning  war  veterans 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  18253,  which 
would  authorize  the  use  of  up  to  S5  bil- 
lion over  the  next  several  years  from  the 
national  service  life  insurance  trust  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  financing 
for  veterans'  home  loans. 

One  of  the  basic  benefits  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  which  has  been  available  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea,  and 
now  Vietnam,  is  the  home  loan  program. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  mortgage  fi- 
nancing during  the  last  few  years  and 
the  high  interest  rates  which  are  in- 
volved, the  home  loan  benefit  has  in- 
creasingly become  of  less  use  to  return- 
ing veterans,  particularly  young  veterans 
whose  income  is  still  at  a  lower  level. 
Most  of  the  loans  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  guaranteeing 
have  been  on  old  houses  which  are  being 
resold.  Only  about  one-third  VA  loans 
are  on  new  houses.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
financing  made  available  by  this  bill 
would  create  an  expanded  opportunity 
for  new  housing. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  interest 
yield  to  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance policyholders.  That  fund  would  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  same  protection  which 
it  has  now,  that  is.  the  backing  of  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
At  the  present  time,  the  fund  is  invested 
in  the  public  debt.  This  bill  would  permit 
part  of  the  fund  to  be  invested  in  VA- 
guaranteed  and  direct-housing  loans.  I 
believe  the  priority  needs  of  veterans  for 
housing  are  sufficiently  high  to  justify 
this  change. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  18253,  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  guaranteed 
home  loan  financing  for  veterans  and 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  national 
service  life  insurance  fund. 

This  legislation  would  establish  an 
investment  fund  of  $5  billion,  to 
be  transferred  from  the  national 
service  life  insurance  fund  over  a  5-year 
period  and  used  to  purchase  both  guar- 
anteed and  direct  loans.  The  interest 
rate  would  be  that  which  is  currently 
applicable — presently  8>2  percent,  of 
which  1  percent  would  go  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  pay  the  costs  of 
administering  the  program,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  returned  to  the 
national  service  life  insurance  fimd  for 
future  investments.  At  the  going  interest 
rat*,  this  would  mean  a  return  of  7' 


percent  from  this  program.  The  national 
sei-vice  life  insurance  fund  currently 
invests  in  special  Trea.=;ury  obligations 
at  an  average  interest  rate  of  less  than 
4  percent,  so  this  would  be  a  significant 
increase  of  return  on  investment. 

It  is  argued  that  220,000  veterans 
obtained  GI  home  loans  in  1969 — more 
than  any  year  since  1957 — through  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association — 
FNMA— commitments  and  this  figure  is 
expected  to  be  met  If  not  increased  in 
19'tO.  However,  the  significance  of  this 
fiarure  pales  when  one  takes  into  account 
that  m  1957.  302.047  guaranteed  home 
loans  were  financed — 82.047  more  than 
in  1969 — yet  the  niunber  of  living  veter- 
ans that  might  be  interested  in  receiving 
such  loans  has  increased  by  some  4  mil- 
lion in  those  13  yeans.  And  in  the  last 
6  months  approximately  495.000  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  ser^•ices  have  been 
released  from  active  duty — over  twice 
the  number  of  all  veteran."^  receivin'? 
loan.s  in  1969. 

H.R.  18253  will  require  an  initial  out- 
lay of  approximately  $1  billion  per  year 
in  it.<  first  5  .vears  of  operation,  and 
increase  \\\  general  operating  expenses 
by  $2,650,000  in  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. Howe\er.  as  the  Veteraixs'  Commit- 
tee has  previously  stated,  this  $2,650,000 
figure  is  merely  an  advance  of  funds, 
and  would  soon  be  reimbursed  by  the 
1  percent  fee. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  long  run 
the  financing  of  such  home  loans  would 
be  a  sound  investment  program.  It  will 
also  allow  an  additional  256.300  veterans 
over  the  next  5  years  to  secure  guaran- 
teed and  direct  home  loans  in  this  period 
of  tight  mortgage  money.  This  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  these  individuals  who 
have  given  productive  years  of  their  lives 
to  the  sei-vice  of  their  country,  and  for 
this  rea.son  I  strongly  support  H.R.  18253. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vet- 
erans' guaranteed  loan  program  is  sub- 
ject to  a  limit  of  8 '2  percent.  It  is  set 
indirectly,  by  the  requirement  that  vet- 
erans guaranteed  rates  shall  not  exceed 
those  of  FHA  insured  home  mortgage 
loans,  which  are  subject  to  a  statutory 
8'2-percent  limit. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  6-percent 
per  annum  limit  on  the  interest  rate 
charged  on  Veterans'  Administration 
guaranteed  mortgage  loans. 

Is  there  any  prospect  that  loan  fimds 
will  be  forthcoming  at  6  percent  this 
year?  The  prospect  is  slight,  unless  the 
fund^  are  derived  from  some  source 
where  returns  are  even  lower.  For  exam- 
ple, commercial  banks  reserves  might  be 
required  to  be  held  in  VA  or  FHA  mort- 
gages, instead  of  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  where  they  draw  no  interest,  or 
Instead  of  in  conventional  mortgages 
where  they  probably  would  draw  aroimd 
9  percent. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  redirection 
of  funds  from  lower  yielding  investment, 
the  6-percent  limit  would  be  consistent 
with  movement  to  fimds  into  VA  mort- 
gages imder  certain  conditions  which  are 
not  beyond  possibility. 

A  reduction  of  the  rate  of  return  de- 
manded by  institutional  lenders  would 
be  prompted  by  an  increased  safety  pref- 
erence— a  feeling  that  Government  guar- 


anteed mortgages  are  safer  immediately 
and  later  than  are  term  loans  to  busi- 
nesses; by  a  reduced  demand  for  business 
loans  due  to  continuing  recession:  and  by 
anticipation  that  the  decline  in  purchas- 
ing power  of  current  income  and  of  sav- 
ings has  almost  come  to  an  end.  A  fore- 
cast of  continued  recession  without  in- 
flation, and  without  war,  should  make 
lower  mortgage  rates  attractive  to  some 
investors. 

The  enactment  of  a  statutory  6-per- 
cent limit  should  reinforce  expectations 
arising  from  optimism  about  ending  war 
and  inflation,  of  declining  interest  rates 
The  volume  of  VA  loans  at  reasonable 
interest  rates  consequently  should  grow. 
But    the    enactment   would   be   more 
than  a  signal  of  what  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  think  is  the  likely  course 
of  interest  rates.  It  would  be  a  commit- 
ment of  the  Government  to  take  action 
to  achieve  lower  rates  of  interest  on  VA 
mortgages.  The  statutory  statement  of 
that  commitment  would  become  a  con- 
sideration in  the  policy  decisions  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities,  in  expanding 
the  base  on  which  banks  extend  credit 
But  reinforcing  some  private  expecta- 
tions, and  committing  the  Government  to 
a  goal  without  prescribing  the  means,  are 
not  necessarily  sure-fire  routes  to  lov«er 
interest  rates  and  more  home  loans.  The 
essential  aim,  to  which  these  are  subor- 
dinate, is  to  improve  the  quantity  of  ade- 
quate housing  available  for  veterans.  It 
is  not  enough  to  create  some  of  the  con- 
ditions which  could  assist  veterans  to  get 
housing.   The  Congress  needs  to  make 
sure  that  low-cost  financing  is  available 
for  veterans'  housing.  To  achieve  that 
goal,  the  Congress  should  enlarge  the  VA 
direct  loan  program,  and  provide  low-in- 
terest-rate loans. 

If  the  guaranteed  loan  program  doe.? 
not  find  adequate  financing,  at  the  .per- 
manent rate  established  by  statute  for 
both  VA  and  FHA  loans,  then  an  alter- 
native should  be  ready. 

The  Congress  should  authorize  the 
funds  necessary  to  overcome  through  di- 
rect loans  whatever  shortages  of  capital 
develop  in  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 
If.  as  the  economy  develops  more  stabil- 
ity, more  VA  guaranteed  loans  are  avail- 
able, the  flow  of  credit  through  the  direct 
loans  can  be  curbed  if  guaranteed  loan 
totals  rise  enough  to  cover  current  de- 
mand. But  the  matter  which  demands  at- 
tention now.  is  to  enlarge  the  direct  pro- 
gram to  finance  veterans  housing  at  rates 
wiiich  will  be  reasonable  in  future  years, 
rather  than  the  exorbitant  rates  which 
must  be  paid  on  guaranteed  loans  in  to- 
day's critical  credit  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  second  bill  relating  to 
the  veterans  home  loan  programs  Is  re- 
quired if  the  first  is  to  become  fully  ef- 
fective. Money  available  for  direct  loans 
will  not  move  veterans  into  homes  of 
their  own  if  the  amount  available  per 
house  is  suited  to  home  prices  of  some 
other  time  and  place. 

The  bill  would  make  the  maximum  di- 
rect loan  $25,000,  rather  than  $21,000. 

The  maximum  direct  loan  is  suited 
better  to  the  small  town  than  to  the 
in-ban  center  of  even  a  metropolitan  area. 
It  would  not  pay  for  a  large  house  In  al- 
most any  area  of  the  United  States.  But 
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it  would  pay  for  a  house,  even  in  Mont- 
comery  County.  Md.,  which  would  pro- 
vide comfortable  shelter  for  a  family,  and 
be  located  well  enough  with  respect  to 
schools  and  community  facilities  of  all 
sorts  to  warrant  support  through  a  Fed- 
eral loan  program. 

The  $25,000  maximum  is  about  the 
median  .sales  prices  of  mortgage  financed 
homes  in  1969.  The  median  ranged  from 
S24.800  to  $25,900  during  the  year. 

The  $25,000  maximum  would  cover  the 
sales  price  on  about  three-quarters  of  the 
homes  sold  en  VA  guarantee  In  1969. 

A  S25.000  direct  loan  to  a  veteran  would 
not  finance  his  purchase  of  a  home  com- 
parable to  the  average  which  is  financed 
by  conventional  mortgage.  Sales  prices  on 
new  homes  sold  with  conventional  mort- 
gage financing  in  1969  ranged  from  $30.- 
300  to  S30.700  median  price.  Approxi- 
mately 70  to  74  percent  of  new  homes 
with  conventional  financing  were  priced 
above  $25,000. 

VA  guaranteed  financing  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  market  for  homes 
selling  at  $20,000  to  $25,000.  VA  guaran- 
teed mortgages  rise  very  sharply  relative 
to  FHA  as  a  source  of  financing  in  thi.s 
price  class,  and  continue  to  rise  in  the 
$25,000  to  $30,000  class. 

The  point  of  the  figures  is  that  veterans 
find  homes  which  suit  their  needs  and 
financing  capacity  in  price  classes  which 
e>;ceed  the  present  dollar  limit  on  direct 
home  loans  by  VA.  To  assure  veterans  of 
housing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  direct  loan  program.  With  mortgage 
money  available  to  them  at  6  percent, 
they  will  be  able  not  only  to  buy  houses 
which  they  could  not  buy  otherwise  be- 
cause no  money  was  available;  but  they 
will  be  able  to  afford  much  better  hous- 
ing on  a  given  income.  If  direct  loans 
were  made  at  6  percent,  while  other  mort- 
gages cost  8  percent— and  money  can  be 
borrowed  at  that  low  rate  in  a  few  metro- 
politan areas,  such  as  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Baltimore,  but  not  in  others— 
the  veterans  who  borrowed  at  6  percent 
could  pay  principal  and  Interest  on  say 
a  25-year  loan  for  $25,000  with  no  more 
monthly  outlay  than  on  a  $20,870  loan 
at  8  percent. 

To  restate  the  argument  brleflv  An 
mcrease  in  the  limit  on  direct  home'loans 
to  veterans  from  $21,000  to  $25,000  would 
enable  veterans  to  buy  homes  in  the 
median  price  range,  where  builders  are 
experienced  In  building  homes  for  veter- 
ans; It  would  enable  veterans  to  buv 
adequate  housing,  even  though  thev  did 
not  compete  In  the  price  range  where 
conventional  financing  is  more  common  • 
it  would  enable  veterans  to  buy  larger 
and  more  satisfactory  homes,  and  to  con- 
tmue  to  buy  even  when  construction  cost- 
and  land  prices  rise  somewhat  higher 
because  it  would  raise  the  limit  price  and 
would  reduce  the  debt  service  cost  per 
aoiiar  of  mortgage  enough  to  permit  the 
veteran  to  carry  the  larger  mortgage 
iJithout  larger  dollar  outlay 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend 
0  support  this  bill,  H.R.  9476,  providing 
for  the  use  of  national  service  life  insur- 
ance funds  to  guarantee  home  loans  to 
hZ.J^'^^-  ^^'^^'■ans,  and  most  earnestlv 
nope  it  IS  overwhelmingly  approved  bv 
ine  House. 
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The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  increase 
the  availability  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion-guaranteed home  loan  financing 
for  veterans  desiring  to  purchase  homes 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance fund. 

The  provisions  of  this  measure  would 
establish  on  a  revolving  fund  basis  an 
investment  fund,  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5  billion,  from  which  home  loan 
fijiancing  would  be  available  through 
con:mercial  sources  with  the  proceeds 
being  repaid  into  the  fund  as  the  loans 
are  repaid  each  month. 

The  national  service  life  insurance 
trust  fund  arises  cut  of  the  proceeds  of 
premiums  paid  by  Worid  War  II  and 
other  veterans,  on  their  insurance 
policies. 

The  fund  is  now  invested  in  interest- 
tearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and  it  has  an  overall  current  vield  of 
3  92  percent.  If  this  measure  is  approved 
that  yield  will  be  increased  to  6 '2  per- 
cent and  the  fund  would  continue  to  be 
fully  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
with  no  possible  loss  to  a  policvholder 
or  his  beneficiary. 

It  is  authoritatively  estimated  that  the 
availability  of  an  additional  S5  billion 
would  make  it  po.ssible  to  project  256.300 
guaranteed  loans  and  purchases,  of 
which  about  30  percent  would  be  on 
newly  constructed  homes  and  the  re- 
maining 70  percent  on  existing  homes. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  that  the  basic 
objectives  of  this  bill,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  mortgage  money  available  to 
veterans  for  home  financing,  to  increase 
the  interest  yield  in  the  national  service 
life  insurance  reserve  fund  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  housing  and  related  industries, 
particularly  at  this  time,  would  be  in  the 
national  interest,  and  I  hope  this  bill  is 
re.-oundingly  adopted. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  this  bill  is  designed  to  make 
funds  available  for  mortgage  financing 
for  veterans  housing  under  the  GI  bill. 
I  support  it.  Despite  this  commendable 
purpose,  I  ha\-e  serious  reservations  about 
the  propriety  of  attempting  to  solve  the 
veterans  housing  problem  by  the  use  of 
insurance  trust  funds. 

When  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs reported  a  similar  bill  last  Decem- 
ber. H.R.  9476.  I  joined  with  those  who 
expressed  opposition  to  this  biU  by  sign- 
ing the  minority  views  thereon.  These 
views  are  set  forth  in  House  Report 
No.  91-751. 

There  were  two  principal  reasons  for 
my  objection  to  the  original  bill.  Fii-st. 
the  legislation  sanctioned  back-door 
spending;  that  is.  spending  money  not 
authorized  by  the  appropriations  process. 
Second,  the  legi.<;lation  set  the  precedent 
for  the  utilization  of  po&sibly  S75  billion 
in  other  Federal  trust  funds,  such  as 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  and 
civil  service  retirement,  in  solving  other 
equally  critical  needs  of  our  Naticn. 

The  bill  before  the  House  trdav  eimi- 
nates  my  first  objection  to  the  original 
legislation,  that  of  back-door  spending. 
Therefore,  I  shall  support  the  bill.  I  must, 
however,  express  mv  deep  concern  at  this 
unprecedented  utilization  cf  Federal 
trust  funds  for  this  purpose.  Since  the 


use  of  such  funds  will  require  actions  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  however 
and  since  it  reportedly  will  make  mort- 
gage financing  available  for  veieraiii,' 
housing.  I  will  support  the  bUl 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
aware  of  the  commendable  obiective 
sought  by  the  bill.  H.R.  18253  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  I  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  manner  in  which  this 
objective  would  be  achieved  under  the 
teimsof  thebill. 

Although  the  bill  before  the  House  to- 
day has  eliminated  one  of  mv  principal 
objections  to  a  related  bill,  H.R.  9476  in 
that  It  no  longer  bypasses  the  reeular 
authorization-appropriations  process  u 
doe.=-.  however,  adversely  affect  our  Na- 
tion s  efforts  to  curb  inflation  and  would 
set  an  unwise  precedent  for  the  use  of 
other  Federal  trust  funds  to  solve  other 
i^ressing  problems  confronting  us. 

Because  the  bill  before  the  House  elimi- 
nates the  so-called  back-door  spending 
by  making  the  expenditures  subject  to 
the  normal  appropriations  process  and 
because  it  will  alleviate,  hopefullv  the 
veterans'  housing  problem,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  bill.  In  the  interest  of  clarifica- 
tion, however.  I  am  setting  forth  mv  dls- 
.-entmg  views  expressed  in  the  comrnittee 
report  on  H.R.  9476.  a  similar  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  last  December.  The  views  ex- 
in-essed  hereui  express  my  thoughts  with 
respect  to  the  inflationary  aspects  of  thi<: 
legislation: 

DissE.N-TiNC  Views  or  Hon    Davio  E 

SATTERFIELD    III 

I  oppose  the  enactment  of  H.R  9476  be- 
cause It  imposes  additional  fixeU  Federal 
e.xpenditures  during  a  5-vear  period  whi'e 
bypassing  the  regular  authorization-appro- 
priations process  and  because  under  exis-:nK 
circumstances  it  will  adversely  affect  our  Na- 
tion s  efforts  to  curb  Inflation. 

I  am  fully  aware  oi  the  unfortunate  prob- 
lem that  confronts  the  veteran  todav  who 
Wishes  to  purchase  a  home  and  realize  tha- 
It  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  pressures  of  Infla- 
tion which  have  reduced  the  ready  supply  of 
private  capital.  Although  I  share  the  desire 
to  Increase  the  availabilitv  of  gua'anteed 
home  fananclng  for  veterans,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  mischief  which  this  mea- 
ure  Will  create  outwe;ghs  bv  far  whateve- 
assistance  It  may  provide  to  veterans  seekins 
to  purchase  a  home. 

Ostensibly  the  bill  would  transfer  $5  billion 
from  trust  fund  reserves  maintained  agaln-^' 
national  service  life  insurance  policies  to  an 
investment  fund  created  bv  the  bill  which 
wuuld  be  used  to  finance  home  mortgage^ 
guaranted  under  the  GI  bill.  Difficulty  arises 
however,  by  virtue  cf  the  fact  that  the  NSLI 
trust  account  does  not  contain  funds  which 
can  be  readily  transferred  from  it  to  the  in- 
vestment fund.  In  fact  the  funds  deposited 
TO  that  account  have  already  been  loaned  to 
the  Treasury  so  that  its  assets  now  consist 
of  interest-bearing  Government  securities 
The  requirement  of  H.R.  9476  calling  for  a 
•ran.'^fer  of  funds  from  this  trust  account 
wou:d  in  turn  require  the  Treasury  to  raise 
:iev.-  funds,  not  previou-Jly  anticipated,  in 
order  to  replace  the  securities  in  question. 

This  bin  will  clearly  impose  upon  the 
Tre.isury.  therefore,  a  requirement  to  provide 
an  .additional  $1  billion  a  year  for  the  next 
5  years  for  payment  Into  the  NSLI  thrust  ac- 
count. Under  the  circumstances  this  require- 
ment which  bypasses  the  regular,  established 
authorization-appropriation  process  becomes 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  method  via  the 
backdoor  of  the  Treasury  of  financing  the 
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investment  fund.  In  my  view  this  approach 
is  not  in  keeping  with  responsible  budget 
ing  practices. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  a  fact,  based  upon  cur- 
rent projections  of  expenditures  for  this  fis- 
cal year,  that  the  Feder.il  Government  will 
be  forced  to  borrow  several  billion  dollars 
from  the  general  public.  This  bill  will  i)i- 
crease  the  amount  thus  to  be  borrowed  this 
year  by  $1  billion  and  will  Impose  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  raising  $4  billion  for  this 
purpose  during  the  next  4  years.  In  all  prcb- 
abllity  additional  borrowing  will  be  required 
each  year  In  order  to  raise  the  funds  in  ques- 
tion. Quite  obviously,  this  will  serve  to  feed 
the  fires  of  inflation,  which  grip  this  Na- 
tion, at  a  time  when  we  should  exert  every 
effort  to  extinguish  them  In  order  to  avoid 
disaster.  We  should  actively  seek  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  Federal  demands  upon  private 
c.ipltal  available  in  our  Nation's  money  mar- 
kets rather  than  Increase  those  demands  by 
enactment  of  this  bill.  We  will  accomplish 
little  Indeed  If  by  this  attempt  to  help  one 
sejment  of  our  population  we  contribute  to 
further  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  detriment  of  all  our  citizens,  especially 
those  living  on  fixed  income  and  including 
those  we  seek  to  help.  * 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures of  H.R.  9476.  together  with  the  eflfectd 
It  will  have  upon  our  Federal  budget,  our 
Nations  economy,  and  the  well-being  of  our 
Nations  citizens  are  of  sufficient  proportion 
to  warrant  rejection  of  this  measure  by  the 
House. 

David  E.  Satterfield  III. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisK  I .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
18253. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were^-yeas  326.  nays  0,  not  voting  105, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  221 J 
YEAS— 326 


Abbitt 

Drotzniaii 

Dellenbac-k 

Aberuethy 

Brown,  Calif. 

Denney 

Adaiu.s 

Brown.  Ohio 

Deania 

Adda b bo 

BroyhlU,  N  C. 

Dent 

Albert 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Derwin.skl 

Alexander 

Buchanan 

Devlne 

Anderson, 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dickinson 

Calif. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Dlngell 

Anderson,  111. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Dunohuo 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dora 

Andrews, 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Dowdy 

N.  Dak. 

Carter 

Dowuiiii; 

Annunzlo 

Cedeiberg 

Dulski 

A  rends 

Celler 

Duncan 

Ashley 

Chamberlain 

Dwyer 

A.spinall 

Clancy 

Eckiiardt 

Ayres 

Clark 

Edmondson 

Barlnt; 

Clausen. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Barrett 

Dan  H. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Beall,  Md. 

CIav.-5on.  Del 

Ellberg 

Belcher 

Clay 

Ell  en  born 

Bell.  Calif. 

Cleveland 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bennett 

Cohelan 

Eviiis,  Tenn. 

Betts 

Collins 

Fallon 

Bevill 

Colnicr 

Fasct'll 

Blester 

Conable 

Fel'han 

Bln?ham 

Conte 

Flndley 

Blackburn 

Corman 

Fisher 

Blanton 

CoUKhlln 

Flood 

Boland 

Cowger 

Flowers 

Bolllnt; 

riamer 

r-iy.-.t 

Bow 

Cunningham 

Foley 

Bray 

Daniel,  Va 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Brtnkley 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Ford, 

Brooks 

Davis,  Ga. 

William  D. 

Broomfield 

DavU.  Wis. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

MtDade 

Rodino 

Fraser 

McDonald, 

n  n  ers.  Colo. 

Frey 

Mich. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Frledel 

McPall 

R.joney.  N.Y. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

McKneally 

Rosenthal 

Fuqua 

McMillan 

Roth 

Galifiunakis 

Mahon 

Ruth 

GaiTnata 

xMailliard 

Sandman 

Gaydos 

Mann 

Salleifleld 

Getlys 

Marsh 

Saylor 

Gibbons 

Martin 

Scherle 

Goldwater 

Mathlas 

Scheuer 

Goiizalea 

Matsuuaga 

Schmlta 

Goodllna 

.May 

Schneebell 

Green.  Pa. 

Mayne 

Schwengel 

Grtffln 

Meed.s 

Scott 

Griffiths 

Michel 

Sebellus 

Gross 

Mikva 

Shipley 

Grover 

Miller.  Ohio 

Shrlver 

Gubtier 

Mills 

Sikes 

Gude 

MUiish 

SUk. 

Ha„'an 

Mink 

Skublia 

Ealey 

Mlze 

Slark. 

Hall 

Mlzell 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Mollohan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hamnier- 

-Moiiugan 

Smith,  NY, 

schmldt 

Montgomery 

Snyder 

Hanna 

Moorhead 

Springer 

Hansen.  Wash.   Morten 

Stafford 

Har.sha 

MoLse 

Staggers 

Hathaway 

Morton 

Slanton 

Hays 

.Mosher 

Steed 

Hechler.  W.  V 

a.  Moss 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Heckler.  Mass 

.     Murphv.  lU. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Helstoskl 

Miirphv,  N.Y, 

Stokes 

Henderson 

.Myers 

Stratton 

Hicks 

Natcher 

Stubblefleld 

Hru-an 

Nedzl 

Sullivan 

Hollfield 

Nirhols 

Taft 

Horton 

Nix 

Talcott 

Hosmer 

Obey 

Taylor 

Howard 

OHara 

Teague.  Calif. 

Hull 

OKonskl 

Teague.  Tex. 

Hunt 

Olsen 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Hutchinson 

O'.Neal,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Jacobs 

ONelll,  Ma.ss, 

Thom.son,  Wis. 

.larman 

Passman 

Tlernan 

Johnson,  Calif.  Pal  man 

Udall 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Patten 

Van  Deerlln 

Jonas 

Pelly 

Vanllt: 

Jones,  Ala. 

Perkins 

Vlgorico 

.loueii,  N.C. 

Pettis 

Waggonner 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Phtlbiii. 

Waldle 

Kastenmeler 

PlckJe 

Wampler 

Kazen 

Pike 

Watson 

Kee 

Pcaiie 

Wlialen 

Kellh 

Poll 

White 

Klna 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Whitehurst 

Kleppe 

Price.  111. 

Whltten 

Klu^zvnski 

Price.  Tex. 

W  Id  nail 

Koch 

Pucinskl 

Williams 

Kuykendall 

Purcell 

Wilson,  Bob 

Kyi 

Quia 

Wilson. 

Kyros 

Quilleu 

Charles  H. 

Landi;rrbe 

Railsbacfc 

Winn 

La^^'en 

Randall 

Wold 

Latta 

Reld,  111. 

Wright 

Leggett 

Held.  NY. 

Wyatt 

Lennon 

Relfel 

Wydler 

Lloyd 

Reusa 

Wyman 

Long,  Md. 

Rhodes 

Yates 

Lujan 

Hieale 

Yatron 

McCarthy 

Rivers 

Youne 

McCloskey 

Roberts 

Zablockl 

McClure 

Robison 

N.\YS— 0 

Zlon 

~^j  NOT  VOTING- 

-105 

Adair 

Culver 

Karth 

Anderson, 

DaddarlQ 

Kirwan 

Tenn. 

Dawson 

I  andruin 

A.'hbrcok 

dc  la  Gar^a 

Long,  La. 

Berry 

Delanev 

I.owenstein 

Bla!;el 

Dlgcs 

Liikens 

Blacnik 

Edwards,  La. 

McClory 

Bocgs 

Esch 

McCulloch 

Brademas 

Eshleman 

.McEweil 

Bra  SCO 

Farbstelu 

Macdonald. 

Brock 

Fl.sh 

Mass. 

Brown,  Mich. 

FreUnr:huy.se!i 

Mav'Gregor 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Madden 

Burleson.  Tex, 

Gallai;her 

Melcher 

Burton.  Utah 

Gialmo 

MesklU 

Bush 

Gilbert 

Miller,  Calif. 

Button 

Gray 

Min.shaU 

Cabell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nelsen 

Catferj' 

Hal  pern 

Otflnger 

Camp 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Ca  rev 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pirnle 

Casey 

Harrington 

Podell 

Chappell 

Harvey 

Pollocki 

Chlsholm 

Hastings 

Po-.vcll 

Collier 

Hawkins 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Convers 

Hebort 

Rarlclo 

Corbett 

Hungate 

Rees 

Crane 

Ichord 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowslci 

Boudebush 

Rousselot 

Boybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 


Schadeberg 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Vanrter  Jagt 

Watkins 


Watts 
Welcker 

Whalley 
Wiggins 

woia 

Wylle 

Zv.a,r.h 
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So  (two-thirds  having  votMJLn  favor 
thereof  I  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Eshleman, 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Wiggins 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
McCulloch. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with   Mr. 
Hawkins. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Htistlngs. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Cabell  vrtth  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Rousselot 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Zwtich. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Messrs.  HOSMER  and  SCHMTTZ 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened.     -'' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  Similar  House  bill  (H.R.  9476)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  during 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  H.R.  18253. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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TO  AMEND  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  <S.  3889)  to  amend  section  14ibi 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S. 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  is  so  much 
noise  and  confusion  that  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain  just  what  is  being  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  again 
state  his  request? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 'for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  3889. 
and  to  pass  it  with  the  following  amend- 
ments—and I  believe  the  amendments 
have  already  been  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  title  of  the  bill  has 
been  read,  but  the  amendments  have  not 
been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
has  reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  might  say  that  this 
just  extends  it  for  1  year  instead  of  2 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  you  extending? 
The  $5  billion  cushion  for  the  Treasury 
and  authority  to  issue  securities  of  one 
kind  or  another  in  that  amoimt? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

It  is  the  same  bill  that  has  passed  here 
each  2  years  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  to  let  the  Federal  Reserve  under 
certain  circumstances  buy  certain 
amounts  of  Treasury  obligations  up  to  a 
certain  amount,  $5  billion.  They  have 
never  used  that  much.  It  usually  runs 
around  half  a  billion  a  year,  sometimes 
It  runs  up  to  a  billion.  But  it  is  very 
handy  for  the  Government  in  its  financ- 
ing program. 

I  was  called  by  a  representative  of  the 
administration  the  other  day,  and  was 
told  that  they  need  this  badly  now,  and 
they  asked  me  and  asked  the  genUeman 
rom  New  Jersey  iMr.  Widnall)  to  try- 
to  get  it  through  now.  We  did  not  want 
to  pass  It  without  a  hearing,  except  that 
we  would  pass  it  for  a  1-year  period,  and 
tnat  is  the  agreement  now,  to  have  it  for 
1  year  only. 

r]^^'  p^°SS.  U  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  granted,  it  will  permit  the 
ireasury  to  have  outstanding  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  next  year,  since  it  is  a  1- 
>ear  bill,  $5  billion  in  what  could  well  be 
printing  press  money.  And  the  only  way 
?elfnf^^^*i.^^  ^*"^°°  °"t  of  the  chan- 
abusp  nf  f„   '  ,°"°^  pumped  in  through 

SSp  i  ^^'^  ^^^-  ^°^^^  b«  to  tax  the 
people  of  this  country. 

In  other  words,  without  any  further 


sanction  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  the 
Treasury  could  have  outstanding  $5  bil- 
lion worth  of  additional  debt  at  the  end 
of  next  year,  and  this  could  be  in  what 
amounts  to  printing  press  money 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  vield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man stated  the  facts  correctly,  but  we 
have  an  experience  of  about  28  years 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  during  those  28 
years  they  never  did  abuse  the  law. 

It  is  usually  smaller  sums  like  $25  mil- 
ion  or  $100  million  or  something  hke 

But  there  is  no  danger  in  this  be- 
cause It  has  been  used  for  28  years  by 
both  parties,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand.  And  used 
with  frugality  and  reason,  it  provides  a 
cushion  for  the  Treasury.  But  the  Mem- 
bers ought  to  be  aware  that  they  could 
wake  up  the  end  of  next  year  with  $5 
billion  outstanding  and  it  would  be  their 
responsibility. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  going  to  have 
full  and  complete  hearings  on  this  that 
we  have  not  had  for  years  and  years. 
Many  of  our  Members  do  not  know  as 
much  about  it  a.-  they  should.  But  we  are 
going  to  have  full  and  complete  hearings 
during  the  next  year  that  I  think  will 
be  helpful  because  we  realize,  and  as  the 
gentleman  says,  and  I  am  glad  he  is 
cautious  about  it.  I  am  glad  when  he 
raises  objection  to  these  things  if  he 
feels  that  there  is  danger  and  I  congrat- 
ulate him  for  doing  so.  But  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  is  the  least  danger. 
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AME.VDMBNT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

1971  .  and  on  Page  1.  line  7.  strike  •1972" 
and  insert  ■1971". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

0  Tv,  P!"^^  ^"^  ^'^  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  tune,  was  read  the  tliird  time 
and  passed.  ' 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

To  amend  section  14. b)  of  the  Federal 

Resene  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for 

1  y^r  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury  "         '^*"°^ 

the  taTb?e"°"  ^  '"econsider  was  laid  on 


NA- 


ADMINISTRATION      OF      THE 

TIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 

,^^,?^^  "-^^  '■'^^^  ^^^  pass  the  bill  .HR 

thi  ^1k°  improve  the  administration  of 

arv  nf  fn ^V^f  ^  '^^^"^  ^^  ^^e  Secre- 

a^,?h.    .  ^  Interior,  and  to  clarify  the 

authorities  applicable  to  the  system,  and 

f 01  other  purposes,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   14114 
Be  If   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 

^•'  f.^r"""'^^*''""  °f  '"^  ^'^*'«<i  States  Of 
i^irZr  ""ly''  '^sembled.  That  Con- 
^M^v,  K  ''^  ^^''^  ^^^  national  nark  system 
^^hich  began  with  esiabllshmeni  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  In  1872.  has  since  ^own 
rP~i^,  i"  '  superlative  natural,  historic  and 
recreation  areas  in  every  major  region  of  the 
Unued  States,  its  territories  and  fsl^d  pLs! 
fh'«  °'?'  '''*'  ''''''  ^^^^'  ^^°^^^  dlstlncMn 


-    —   ,„.,  ^^,u„.^l,  V4c»ii6ci.  ,  • ""COO.  muugn  aistmct  11 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  to  get  to  the  bill,  thel  re,tt^'!r'  "^  ''°'^^'^  through  their  inter- 
gentleman  is  asking  for  an  extension  of  )  tfon^nark^-tfpr^^'i  resources  into  one  na- 
one  year?  ^of   »   .=^^1    "     T  *^  ^"^^"latlve  expressions 


one  year? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  instead  of  2 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  Is  all? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  other  change 
in    the   law   as    it   has   been   extended 
through  the  years? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  The  ex- 
tension is  for  exactly  1  year 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  but  before  I  do  let  me 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  proposal 
today  as  I  have  been  opposed  in  the  past 
I  continue  to  insist  that  this  Govern- 
ment ought  to  conduct  its  financial  af- 
fairs in  such  manner  as  to  make  unneces- 
sary such  authority,  whJch.  while  it  ap- 
parently has  not  been  abused  to  date 
could  very  well  leave  the  countrj-  with  a 
big  financial  headache. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk   read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  3889 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of^-fhe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congt^s  assembled,  That  section 
14(b)  of  the  PejJer^Resyrve  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  355).  is^ire&ded  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1970"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1972"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30 
1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30 


vfrt.fon     ^!.'^"°''^'    heritage;    that,    indl- 
idually  and  collectively,  these  areaa  derU-e 

o?  their  "^"""t'  ^*^"">'  ^""^  '•'^coKnltlon 
tL  I  ,'"P°'"*'  environmental  quality 
through  their  Inclusion  Jointly  with  each 
other  in  one  national  park  system  preserved 
and  managed  for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration 

that  It  u  tr'P'^  °^  '^*  ^"*^*^  States:  and 
that  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  include 
ail  such  areas  m  the  System  and  to  clarify 
the  authorities  applicable  to  the  system    " 

8  ^fi.-f-  ,'«•!  ?"'°'^  '  °'  '^^  A"  Of  August 
8.    1953     (67    Stat.    496:     16    tJ.S  C     lb)      is 

T.l^'^l^  ^^  '^^^"'"'^  "^"<1  miscellaneous 
«nH  .  ^^!"''^'st"«l  in  connection  therexylth" 
and  and  miscellaneous  areas"  wherever  they 
appear.  ' 

,    '  "i  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  8    1953 

rlL^'^'f  t^^'  '^  ^-^^  ''^''^  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

shafiTn^MH'*'  "^^^  national  park  system' 
nr  J,«lo  i  ^  *v'  ^'^"^  "'  '*"'*  *"d  ''^ter  now 
or  hereafter  administered  by  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  through  the  National  Park 
Service  fcr  park,  monument,  historic  park- 
way,  recreational,  or  other  purposes 

"lb)  Each  area  within  the  national  nark 
S°l,.'^^'  ''"  ^'"'"'^^^ed  in  accordf^ 
With  the  provisions  of  any  statute  made 
specifically  applicable  to  that  area.  In  ^cu! 
tlon,    tho   provisions   of   this   Act.   and    the 

Istratton  and  protecUon  of  areas  under  the 
administration  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior through  the  National  Park  Service  in- 
eluding  but  not  Umited  to  the  Act  of  Au- 
^^n^;  'o'f  '^^  ^'^'-  ^35'-  ^  amended  (16 

Stat  9«f^'  ^^^  ^"^  °^  ^^"^^  *•  1911  oe 

totat.  253),  as  ameinded  (16  U.S.C  5)  relat- 
ing to  rights-of-way,  the  Act  of  June  5    1920 
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(41  Slat.  917),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  6). 
relating  to  donation  of  land  and  money,  sec- 
tions 1.  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  Act  of  April  9.  1924 
(43  Slat.  90),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  8  and 
8a-8ci,  relating  to  roads  and  trails,  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1931  (46  Slat.  1570;  16  U.S.C.  8d) 
relating  to  approach  roads  to  national  monu- 
ments, the  Act  of  June  3,  1948  (62  Stat.  334) , 
as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  8e-8f ) ,  relating  to 
conveyance  of  roads  to  Stales,  the  Act  of 
August  31.  1954  (68  Slat.  1037),  as  amended 
(16  use.  452a  I,  relating  to  acquisitions  of 
Inholdings,  section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  3, 
1926  (44  Stat.  900),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
12) .  relating  to  aid  to  visitors  In  emergencies, 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  873;  16 
use.  10) ,  relating  to  arrests,  sections  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1930  (46  Stat. 
381 ) .  as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  17b,  17c,  17d,  and 
17e).  relating  to  services  or  other  accom- 
modations for  the  public,  emergency  supplies 
and  services  to  concessioners,  acceptability  of 
travelers  checks,  care  and  removal  of  indi- 
gents, the  Act  of  October  9,  1965  (79  Slat. 
696;  16  use.  20-20g),  relating  to  conces- 
sions, the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and  the  Act  of  July 
15,  1968  (82  Stat  355),  shall,  to  the  extent 
such  provisions  are  not  in  conflict  with  any 
such  specific  provision,  be  applicable  to  all 
areas  within  the  national  park  system  and 
any  reference  In  such  Act  to  national  Parks, 
monuments,  recreation  saeas,  historic  monu- 
ments, or  parkways  shall  hereinafter  not  be 
construed  as  limiting  such  Acts  to  those 
areas." 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  park  system,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
advisable,  to  carry  out  the  following 
activities; 

(a)  provide  transportation  of  employees 
located  at  isolated  areas  of  the  national  park 
system  and  to  members  of  their  families, 
where  ( 1 )  such  areas  are  not  adequately 
served  by  commercial  transportation,  and  (2) 
such  transportation  Is  Incidental  to  official 
transportation  services; 

(b)  provide  recreation  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  services  for  uae  by  employees  and 
their  families  located  at  isolated  areas  of  the 
national  park  system; 

ic)  appoint  and  establish  such  advisory 
committees  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
National  Park  Service  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable, members  of  which  shall  receive  no 
comi>enBatlon  for  their  services  as  such  but 
who  shall  be^^lowed  necessary  travel  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
5703 ) ; 

(d)  purchase  field  and  special  purpose 
equipment  required  by  employees  for  the 
performance  of  assigned  functions  which 
shall  be  regarded  and  listed  as  park  equip- 
ment; 

le)  enter  into  contracts  which  provide  for 
the  sale  or  lease  to  persons.  States,  or  their 
political  subdivisions,  of  services,  resources, 
water  available  within  an  area  of  the  na- 
tional park  system,  if  such  person.  State,  or 
Its  political  subdivision — 

( 1 )  provides  public  accommodations  or 
services  within  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  an 
area  of  the  national  park  system  to  persons 
visiting  the  area;  and 

(2)  has  demonstrated  to  the  Secretary  that 
there  are  no  reasonable  alternatives  by 
which  to  acquire  or  perform  the  necessary 
services,  resources,  or  water; 

if)  acquire,  and  have  installed,  alr-con- 
dltlonlng  units  for  any  Government-owned 
passenger  motor  vehicles  used  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  where  assigned  duties  necessi- 
tate long  periods  In  automobiles  or  in  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  where  high  tem- 
peratures and  humidity  are  common  and 
prolonged; 

(g)  sell  at  fair  market  value  without  re- 
gard   to    the   requirements    of   the   Federal 


Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  products  and  services 
produced  in  the  conduct  of  living  exhibits 
and  interpretive  demonstrations  in  areas  of 
the  national  park  system,  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts including  cooperative  arrangements 
with  respect  to  such  living  exhibits  and  In- 
terpretive demonstrations  and  park  programs 
and  to  credit  the  proceeds  therefrom  to  the 
appropriation  bearing  the  cost  of  such  ex- 
hibits and  demonstrations. 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  March  17,  1948  (62  Stat. 
81 ) ,  Is  amended  by  deleting  from  section 
1  thereof  the  words  "over  which  the  United 
States  has,  or  hereafter  acquires,  exclusive 
or  concurrent  criminal  Jurisdiction,"  and 
changing  section  3  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
environs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
hereby  defined  as  embracing  Arlington,  Fair- 
fax, Loudoun,  Prince  William,  and  Stafford 
Counties  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  Prince  Georges,  Charles,  Anne 
Arundel,  and  Montgomery  Counties  in  Mary- 
land.'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Sisk  > . 
Is  a  seconci  demandecJ? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
ob.iection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado   (Mr.   Aspin- 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
14114  is  a  general  measure  dealing  with 
the  administration  of  the  national  park 
system.  It  is  the  result  of  an  executive 
communication  tran.smltted  to  the  Con- 
gi-ess  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
last  year,  but  even  before  that  time  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  members  of 
our  staff  had  dlscassed  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  it  deals. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  repre- 
sents an  important  measure  insofar  as 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Park 
Service  are  concerned.  It  Is  no  glamorous 
bill.  No  one  will  receive  any  trophies  or 
awards  or  be  acclaimed  an  outstanding 
statesman  in  the  field  of  conservation 
because  of  its  enactment,  but  it  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  mechanism  that 
makes  all  of  the  more  glamorous  legisla- 
tive enactments  work. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  conducted  hearings  on 
this  legi.slatlon  during  the  last  session  and 
it  has  been  carefully  reviewed  and  per- 
fected since  that  time.  Essentially,  the 
bill  aims  at  one  target;  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

As  everyone  in  this  House  knows,  the 
past  dozen  years  have  been  among  the 
most  productive  years  in  the  100-year 
history  of  the  national  park  system.  We 
have  expanded  the  concept  of  the  sys- 
tem to  include  outdoor  recreation  as  a 
major  consideration  for  new  areas.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  stretched  the 
idea  that  significant  areas  of  the  public 
domain  should  be  re.served  for  public  use 
and  enjoyment  to  comprehend  the  re- 
acqulsition  of  remaining  nationally  sig- 
nificant areas  for  the  public.  In  accom- 
plishing these  ends,  the  Congress  has 
established  some  of  the  traditional  types 
of  areas  in  the  national  park  system,  but 


we  have  also  added  some  new  categories 
like  national  recreation  areas,  national 
lakeshores,    and   national   seashores. 

With  the  changes  that  have  evoheei 
some  anachronisms  have  developed  In 
the  general  administrative  authority  To 
correct  them  and  update  the  general 
law,  H.R.  14114  redefines  "national  park 
system"  to  comprehend  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  areas  involved  so  that 
the  administrative  authority  applicable 
to  a  national  park,  for  example,  extends 
uniformly  to  a  national  seashore,  and  so 
forth. 

In  addition  to  clarifying  the  existing 
general  authority,  H.R.  14114  authorizes 
certain  functions  for  which  there  has 
previously  been  no  clear  statutory  au- 
thority. These  new  authorities  are 
needed  in  order  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  units  of  the  national 
park  system.  Very  briefly,  I  want  to  item- 
ize these  features  of  the  bill: 

First.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  transportation  for  employees 
and  their  dependents  to  and  from  "iso- 
lated areas  when  commercial  trans- 
portation is  not  available  and  when  such 
transportation  is  incidental  to  oflScial 
transportation. 

Second.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  simple  recreation  facilities  for 
employees  and  their  families  at  isolated 
locations. 

Third.  It  authorizes  him  to  expand 
citizen  participation  in  the  park  program 
by  allowing  him  to  appoint  advisory 
committees  to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion except  for  travel  and  per  diem 
expenses. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
purchase  specialized  equipment  for  em- 
ployees needed  for  particular  areas 
where  such  equipment  is  essential  to  the 
proper  administration  of  a  park. 

Fifth.  It  authorizes  him  to  contract  for 
the  sale  or  use  of  resources — particularly 
water — to  public  or  private  persons  pro- 
viding public  accommodations  to  park 
visitors  outside  the  park  boundaries. 

Sixth.  It  permits  him  to  install  air- 
conditioning  units  in  Govemment-o^'ned 
passenger  vehicles  which  are  used  in 
areas  where  high  temperatures  or  high 
humidity  makes  their  prolonged  use  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  Obviously,  these 
units  will  not  be  needed  In  all  vehicles, 
but  they  should  be  installed  in  patrol 
vehicles  in  hot  desert  areas  and  in  Park 
Police  vehicles  in  the  National  Capital 
region. 

Seventh.  It  allows  him  to  dispose  of 
products  produced  at  "living  exhibits" 
without  regard  to  the  usual  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  disposal  of  Federal  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  items  are 
reasonable  extensions  of  the  existing 
general  authority  of  the  Secretary.  We 
feel  that  they  will  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  which  have  been 
assigned  to  him. 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee make  it  clear  that  the  new  au- 
thorities are  not  without  reasonable  lim- 
itations and  that  adequate  provisions 
should  be  available  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions intended  at  such  "living  exhibits" 
as  Ford's  Theatre  and  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
Park.  The  committee  deleted  languase 
contained  in  the  bill  which  authorized 
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the  Secretary  to  provide  transportation 
of  children  to  park  areas  because  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  language  was 
too  imprecise  and  the  concept  too  broad 
to  be  included  in  this  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
bill  does  not  specifically  authorize  any 
expenditures  but  some  of  its  provisions 
ftill  result  in  some  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Naturally,  any  outlays  will  have 
to  be  included  in  the  budget  requests 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  they 
will  be  subject  to  the  usual  thorough 
scrutiny  of  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. In  addition,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  authorizing  committee 
will  maintain  careful  surveillance  over 
the  programs  involved. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  urge  the 
approval  of  H.R.  14114,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  explain  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  bill  that  has  to  do  with 
the  nearby  counties  in  Virginia  and 
Marj'land  being  included  within  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area.  I  believe 
this  relates  to  the  authority  of  the  Park 
Police  to  make  arrests  in  nearby  parks, 
but  as  it  is  in  my  district,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  explain  this 
portion  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Only  In  those  areas 
over  which  the  National  Park  Service  has 
jurisdiction,  this  is  a  general  authority 
which  permits  the  National  Park  System 
of  the  Capital  to  perform  such  services. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  Is  the  change.  If 
the  gentleman  will,  between  the  present 
law  and  the  proposals  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand  It,  it 
incorporates  the  general  law,  but  it  also 
incorporates  all  the  different  categories 
of  the  National  Park  System  which  will 
be  included  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  authorizes  the  Park 
Police  to  make  arrests  in  national  parks 
within  the  named  counties? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  cession  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
States? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
these  are  so  closely  situate  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  and  the  facilities  Involved 
are  really  a  part  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  System. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  that  be  for  a  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law  or  State  law' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  would  be  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  law. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  national 
park  system,  to  clarify  the  general  au- 
thonUes  applicable  to  the  system,  and  to 
provide  new  authorities  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  the  system. 

Our  first  national  park,  YeUowstone 
national  Park,  was  created  In  1872.  The 


National  Park  Service  was  created  some 
44  years  later,  in  1916.  Since  that  time, 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  na- 
tional park  system  has  brought  together 
a  combiriation  of  interrelated  resources, 
which  are  a  ciunulative  expression  of  our 
heritage.  Today,  our  national  park  sys- 
tem is  w^orld  renowned.  It  Is  the  finest  In 
the  world. 

Today,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  asking  the  House  to 
pass  legislation  which  will  keep  our  na- 
tional park  system  the  best  in  the  world. 
H.R.  14114  will  do  this,  and  I  ask  your 
support  for  this  legislation. 

Specifically,  H.R.  14114.  as  amended, 
redefines  the  national  park  system  to  in- 
clude all  areas  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  At  the  present  time, 
the  national  park  system  is  defined  only 
in  terms  of  six  specific  types  of  areas. 
Section  2  of  the  bill  unifies  all  the  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  clarifies  the  extent  to  which  ex- 
isting specific  administrative  authorities 
are  applicable  to  all  areas  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Section  3  of  the  biU  provides  new  au- 
thorities to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  the  national  park  system.  Included 
among  the  new  authorities  are:  Trans- 
portation for  employees  and  families  In 
isolated  areas;  recreation  facilities  for 
employees  and  their  families  in  isolated 
areas;  the  appointment  of  advisory  com- 
mittees; authority  to  purchase  special 
purpose  and  safety  equipment;  authority 
to  contract  for  services  and  resources 
outside  national  park  areas  which  will 
enhance  the  Federal  facility;  installation 
of  air-conditioning  equipment  in  Park 
Service  vehicles;  and  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  items  produced  at  "living  farms" 
or  "live"  intepretive  exhibits,  shows,  and 
so  forth,  at  fair  market  value,  and  which 
are  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government, 

Section  4  of  the  bill  removes  the  re- 
quirement of  exclusive  or  concurrent 
jurisdiction  as  to  the  arrest  authority  of 
the  Park  Police  and  redefines  the  environs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  over  which 
the  Park  Police  previously  had  no  ar- 
rest authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  great- 
ly assist  the  administrators  of  our  na- 
tional park  system  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve, interpret,  and  protect  our  natural 
heritage  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  this  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  this  legislaton. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  full  support  of  H.R.  14114. 
to  improve  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  As- 
piNALL ) ,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<  Mr.  Saylor)  ,  for  advancing  this  legisla- 
tion to  assist  In  making  the  administra- 


tion of  the  National  Park  Service  more 
efficient  and  responsive  to  the  times. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  National  Park 
Service  is  dedicated  to  preserving  and 
conservmg  those  areas  in  our  country 
that  are  of  great  national  significance. 
However,  there  has  been  no  updating  of 
the  statutes  since  the  Act  of  August  8, 
1953,  and  the  time  has  come  to  revise 
those  statutes  that  are  applicable  to  the 
Park  Service. 

As  a  consequence,  there  is,  at  present. 
a  great  variance  in  practice  and  statute 
in  different  areas  around  the  Nation,  and 
between  parks,  recreation  areas,  and  .so 
forth.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  re- 
duce the  variance  and  make  the  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations  more  uniform 
in  nature  and,  at  the  same  time,  create 
a  uniform  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
that  will  apply  to  future  authorizations. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  provides 
the  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior  with  the  au- 
thority to  further  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  park  system  by 
authorizing  him  to  provide  necessary 
transpKjrtation  and  recreation  facOities 
for  employees  who  work  in  isolated  areas. 
apf>oint  committees  to  make  possible 
more  participation  by  local  citizenry  in 
park  policies  and  programs,  and  offer 
products  or  services  produced  at  national 
parks  at  fair  market  value. 

We  cannot  operate  a  1970  park  system 
with  outdated  or  outmoded  rules  and 
regulations:  thus,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation designed  to  provide  statutes  that 
will  be  more  efficient  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  1970"s — and  the  future. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  re- 
marks and  the  committee  upon  this  bill 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  hope  that 
this  bill  will  pass  as  has  been  requested. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, I  support  H.R.  14114  which  was 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  AspiNALL  > .  A  companion  bill  is 
being  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor). 

This  bill  is  one  which  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  gives  high  pri- 
ority and  which  the  subcommittee  recog- 
nized as  important  to  the  overall  ad- 
ministration of  our  parklands.  It  Is  this 
kind  of  legislation  which  makes  the  na- 
tional park  system  work  from  day  to  day. 
Without  measures  such  as  this,  which 
bring  the  law  into  conformity  with  the 
progress  which  we  have  made,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  units  of  the  national 
park  system  could  be  severely  handi- 
capped. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  said 
that  this  is  not  a  "glamorous"  bill.  It  is 
a  housekeeping  bill.  It  will  brin^  no  one 
fame  or  fortune,  but  it  will  assure  the 
uniform  application  of  general  law 
throughout  the  national  park  system  and 
it  will  enable  the  Park  Service  to  solve 
and  accommodate  some  of  the  special 
problems  associated  with  the  operation 
of  otCNiational  treasures. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  accident  that  our 
chairman  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  House.  As  everyone 
in  this  body  knows,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  conservationists  in  the 
Congress.  He  does  not  look  for  the  easy 
way  or  the  popular  way  out  of  a  con- 
troversy, he  looks  for  the  rieht  wav  to 
resolve  it.  He  is  a  strong  leader  and  a 
knowledgeable  legislator  who  is  respected 
by  his  colleagues  and.  silently,  admired 
by  many  of  the  Nation's  leading  con- 
serv-ationists. 

It  is  just  like  our  chairman  to  be  the 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  because  he  wants  the 
park  system  which  he  has  nurtured  and 
promoted  to  operate  effectively  in  the 
public  interest.  No  other  committee 
chairman  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  done  more  for  the  national  park 
system  than  Wayne  Aspinall.  I  have 
been  on  his  committee  since  I  first  came 
to  Congress  10  years  ago.  Day  in  and 
day  out,  he  is  there  helping  us  to  per- 
fect the  national  park  legislation  which 
we  bring  before  the  House.  Through  his 
guidance  and  leadership,  we  have  au- 
thorized the  greatest  expansion  of  the 
national  park  system  since  the  days  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  William  Howard 
Taft.  As  a  fellow  committee  member  and 
as  a  fellow  Democrat,  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  this  great  American. 

H.R.  14114  typifies  the  concern  of  our 
colleague  for  the  more  mundane,  but  no 
less  miportant,  affairs  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Its  enactment  will  update 
the  general  law  as  it  applies  to  the  na- 
tional park  system  and  it  will  make  the 
law  uniformly  applicable  to  all  types  of 
units  of  the  system. 

The  bill  also  adds  some  continuing  au- 
thority to  the  general  law  which  is  con- 
sidered necessary.  Some  of  these  provi- 
sions will  effectively  enhance  employee 
relations  and  morale;  namely,  the  au- 
thority to  provide  transportation  and 
limited  recreation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  park  personnel  and  their  fam- 
ilies at  isolated  locations.  Needless  to 
say,  the  installation  of  air-conditioning 
units  m  Park  Service  vehicles  which  are 
almost  constant  use  in  both  arid  and 
humid  regions  will  make  those  assign- 
ments more  desiraole  and  acceptable 
Some  other  provisions  deal  with  spe- 
cific problems  which  occur  at  park  areas 
from  Ume  to  time  and  which  should  be 
handled  m  a  general  way  rather  than  in 
specific  authorizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  have  made  a  thorough  explana- 
tion of  the  legislation  which  I  need  not 
repeat  but  I  do  want  to  recommend 
H.K.  14114,  as  amended,  to  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr 
SisK).  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  14114.  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 


Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  325.  nays  0,  not  voting  106 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  222] 
YEAS— 325 
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Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III 
Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  CalU. 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Biiik'hain 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bog(is 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N  C. 
BroyhUl.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va 
Daniels,  N  J 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondsnn 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 


Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzale:^ 
Goodllng 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
GnfBths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ha  can 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hamnier- 
schmldt 
Hanna 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hopan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Teiui 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKneallv 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsuna^a 
May 


Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nl.x 

Obey 

OHara 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pally 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  lU. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reitel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Sciierle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 


Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 


Udall 

VanDeerlin 

V'anik 

Vlgorito 

Waggnnner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WlUUms 

NAYS— 0 


Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zion 
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NOT  VOTING— 106 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Berry 
Biaggi 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bpock 

Brown.  Mich. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
CafTery 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Collier 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Crane 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dlggs 

Edwards.  La. 
Esch 


Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Halperii 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Kungate 

Ichord 

Karth 

Klrwan         i 

Landriun 

Long.  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCIory 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

Mardonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Melcher 
MesklU 


Milier,  Calif. 

Mlnshall 

Nelsen 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Prjor,  Ark. 

Rarick 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rou.sselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Wat  kins 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whaliey 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wylic 
Zwach 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  mles  were  saspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hdbert  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Elshleman. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Edward  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Fleh. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McCulloch. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennesseee  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  CafTery  with  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Collier, 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broclt. 


Ml.  Culver  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

WJCh-^peM  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Gitbert  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Wv- 
lle. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Whaliey. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr  Hungate  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Symington 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr 
Dawson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
un^ous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


northeast  quarter  northwest  quarter;  sec- 
tion 24.  north  half  north  half,  south  h&U 
northwest  quarter,  northwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter. 

Township  14  north,  range  18  east :  Sections 
1  and  2,  all;  section  3,  lots  i  and  2  of  north- 
east quarter,  lots  1  and  2  of  northwest  quar- 
ter,   northeast    quarter    southeast    quarter- 
section  4,  lots  1  and  2;  section  11,  northeast 
quarter,  north  haU  northwest  quarter  south- 
east   quarter    northwest    quarter,   east    half 
southwest   quarter,  southeast   quarter-    sec- 
tion 12,  all;  section  14,  west  half;  section  15 
east  half  northeast  quarter,  northeast  quar- 
ter southeast  quarter;   section  22,  lots  2    3 
and  4,  east  half  southeast  quarter:   section 
23,  west  half;  section  26,  west  half;  section 
34,  southeast  quarter;   section  35,  northeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter. 

Township  15  north,  range  18  east:  Section 
13,  south  half;  section  14,  lots  3  and  4  east 
half  southwest  quarter,  southeast  quarter- 
sections  22,  23,  24.  25,  26,  27,  33,  34,  35  and 
36,  all. 

Township  15  north,  range  19  east:  Section 

18,  lot  2  of  the  southwest  quarter;   section 

19,  lot  2  of  the  northwest  quarter,  lots  1  and 
2  of  the  southwest  quarter;  section  30,  lot 
2  of  the  northwest  quarter. 

The    area    described    aggregates    12,919  78 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  and  available  for  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein 
In  the  National  Forest  Svstem  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  3  1964 
(78  Stat.  9031,  shall  be  available  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  lands,  waters,  and  inter- 
ests therein,  within  the  area  described  in 
section  2  of  this  Act. 
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EXTENDING  BOUNDARIES  OF  TOIY 

ABE  NATIONAL  FOREST,  NEV. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bin  Ts 

3279)  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  thP 

for  ^^S'  N^"°"-J  Forest  in  Nevlda   and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.    3279 

under^  n^lncintr,    P/otectlon  of  these  lands 

to?£na«ona7for'es?s  """'"*°'^^  "P^"-^'* 

'oSin'g™^,f,=,VrL^^  ^^^"'"•'^^  ^°  '^^ 
Mount  Diablo  Meridian.  Nevada 

2.To°t'7''of^h/°'^^™"^*  ^«  ^^»-  section 
the  northii^*^  northeast  quarter,  lot  i  of 

8  and  7  ^Ll  "'."^"rtheast  quarter,  lots  5. 
t*r  wutiie^^^n''"!'"'*^""-  southwest  quar- 

quarter  Lui^h^^'  °°^^  ^*'^  southeast 
ter-^;,!^  oo''**^  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ts, section  23,  west  half  northeast  quar^ 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  3279 
as  amended,  is  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest  to  include 
some  12,920  acres  along  the  Nevada  side 
of  Lake  Tahoe.  This  extension  of  the 
boundaries  would  assist  in  the  protection 
of  the  land  and  permits  its  management 
under  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield. 

Besides  giving  added  protection  to  the 
lake  and  its  surrounding  land  area,  the 
acquisition  of  the  new  acreage  would  in- 
crease the  lake  frontage  in  public  own- 
ership by  50  percent  and  would  provide 
additional  badly  needed  recreational 
facilities. 

Population  pressures  are  at  work  in 
the  Lake  Tahoe  area  as  they  are  in  many 
other  areas.  However,  here  these  pres- 
sures could  be  even  more  harmful  to  the 
natural  beauty  and  environment  than  in 
areas  more  able  to  absorb  the  expansion 
The  population  of  the  Nevada  portion  of 
the  basin  has  Increased  from  213  In  1950 
to  8,000  by  1969  and  in  the  last  5  years 
99  subdivision  developments  have  been 
filed  and  approved.  The  population  of 
the  entire  basin  is  now  about  28,000  with 
summertime  peaks  of  over  100.000.' 

This  activity  has  resulted  in  siltation 
and  pollution  of  the  lake  water  from  fer- 
tilizers, insecticides,  salts  for  ice  and 
snow  control,  and  other  soluble  chemi- 
cals used  in  our  everyday  activities.  As  a 
result  the  color  and  clarity  of  the  lake  is 


bemg  adversely  affected,  and  there  is  the 
beginning  of  algae  and  aquatic  plant 
growth  in  the  lake.  Enactment  of  S  3279 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
control  this  gradual  degradation  of  this 
area  and  its  environment. 

The  proposal,  as  amended,  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, places  an  acquisition  ceiling  of 
$12,500,000  on  the  land  to  be  included. 
This  is  the  amount  estimated  as  neces- 
sarj'  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  testimony  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  enactment 
of  S.  3279. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vleld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Baring ) 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  Committee 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  I  want  to 
Uige  favorable  action  today  on  S.  3279 
a  bill  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Toiyabe  National  Forest  at  Lake  Tahoe 
in  Nevada. 

This  i.?  an  excellent  bill  of  vital  Im- 
portance to,  not  just  the  people  in  my 
State  of  Nevada,  but  for  all  Americans 
who  desire  the  preservation  of  the  scenic 
wonders  of  this  Nation  and  the  pi'oper 
utilization  of  natural  resources  in  our 
e\-er-growing  United  States. 

I  wish  to  note  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  bill  has  already  passed 
the  Senate,  where  it  had  strong  support. 
The  bill  calls  for  the  inclusion  of  12  - 
920  acres  of  beautiful  forested  and  lake- 
front  land  on  the  Nevada  side  of  this  high 
Sierra  Mountain  lake.  This  bill  will  allow 
proper  protection  and  management  of 
the  area  under  the  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield. 

This  bill  further  enhances  the  efforts 
to  protect  the  crystalline  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe. 

The  American  public  is  the  benefactor 
in  this  bill  as  an  expanded  recreation 
area  will  result.  I  especially  want  to  point 
out  that  6  miles  of  Lake  Tahoe  shoreline 
frontage  will  be  included. 

The  bill  also  states,  Mr.  Speaker  that 
the  limit  of  $12,500,000  will  be  spent  for 
acquisition  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  additional  park  lands  with 
the  funds  to  come  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  act. 

This  bill  surely  helps  protect  tlie  nat- 
ural environmental  qualities  of  the  Lake 
Tahoe  area  and  all  of  the  related  natural 
resources  within  the  expanded  Toivabe 
National  Forest. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S 
3279,  to  extend  the  boimdaries  of  the 
Toiyabe  National  Forest  in  Nevada,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
protect  the  envirormient,  natural  beauty 
and  watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe  in  Nevada! 
This  will  be  done  by  authorizing  the 
Forest  Service  to  acquire  approximately 
12,920  acres  of  land  along  the  Nevada 
side  of  Lake  Tahoe.  These  lands  would 
then  become  part  of  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest  by  extension  of  the  national  forest 
boundaries  to  include  these  lands. 

The  total  cost  for  acquisition  of  lands 
are  estimated   at   $12,500,000   and   the 
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Forest  Service  proposes  to  promote  the 
management  and  protection  of  these 
lands  under  the  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield. 

Once  again,  we  are  called  upon  to  face 
the  threat  of  an  envirorunental  factor — 
the  threat  of  uncontrolled  popiilation. 
Once  again,  an  area  of  unusual  beauty 
with  a  unique  body  of  water  is  threatened 
with  imbalance  and  possible  destruction 
because  of  the  neglect  of  our  environ- 
ment. And,  once  again,  we  run  to  fill  the 
breach  with  piecenteal  land  use  measures. 
Mr.  Speaker,  thi^  type  of  legislation 
clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy.  In  the  absence  of  a 
national  land  use  policy,  I  urge  the  rules 
be  suspended  and  S.  3279  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
land  will  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing like  $1,200  an  acre? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  would  be  In  that 
amount  in  reference  to  some  of  it,  but 
right  down  at  the  lake,  it  would  cost 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  land  on  or  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  lake  would  be  quite  expen- 
sive. However,  what  makes  the  remain- 
der of  the  land,  located  at  a  distance 
from  the  lake,  worth  $1,250  per  acre  or 
somewhere  near  that  price? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  that  I  happen  to  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  certain  tracts  of 
land  on  the  lake  which  sold  for  more 
than  $12,000  per  acre  not  too  long  ago.  I 
can  also  tell  my  colleague  that  the  land 
that  Is  removed  about  12  miles  from  the 
lake  also  sold  for  over  $1,000  per  acre 
not  too  long  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  that  based  on 
timber  yield  or  any  other  enhancement 
other  than  the  location  of  the  land  in 
close  proximity  to  the  lake? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  based  upon  the 
location  of  the  land,  and  the  proximity 
to  the  land  to  the  lake.  Land  in  that 
area  is  in  tremendous  demand  for  sum- 
mer homes.  It  is  a  tremendous  recrea- 
tion area.  One  of  the  reasons  that  .some 
of  this  land  is  belne;  bought  away  from 
the  lake  Is  in  order  to  protect  the  lake 
itself.  It  just  so  happens  that  I  went  to 
this  lake  a  short  time  ago  and  observed 
this  area.  I  can  remember  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  the  time  when  lake 
Tahoe  was  a  gem  of  beauty,  with  no  pol- 
lution at  all.  However,  now  observing 
the  area  from  a  height  one  can  see  where 
lar2;e  areas  of  this  lake  are  already  pol- 
luted, and  unless  something  is  done  to 
prevent  further  pollution  of  it  the  gem 
not  only  recognized  by  this  country  but 
by  people  throughout  the  world  is  about 
to  be  lost  because  of  pollution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  because  of  lack  of 
State  enforcement  of  antipollution  meas- 
ures, or  does  the  State  have  any  juris- 
diction? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Well,  the  pollution  is  on 
both  sides,  on  the  California  side  as  well 
as  on  the  Nevada  side.  I  might  say  that 
both  States  are  moving  rapidly  to  up- 
grade their  antipollution  rules  and  reg- 


ulatioiis  based  upon  plans  which  they 
have  formulated  for  that  immediate 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisKt.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  3279,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  threof  i  the 
rules  were  i-uspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  FISH  AND  WILD- 
LIFE  RESTORATION  ACTS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  124751  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  12475 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mid  Howie  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled, 

TITLE   I— PEDER.AL  AID  IN  WILDLIFE 

RESTORATION 
Sec.  101.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of 
the  Federal  .\icl  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
of  September  2.  1937  i  16  U.S.C.  669'o),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An  amount 
equal  to  all  revenues  accruing  each  fiscal 
year  (beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1971) 
from  any  ta.x  imposed  on  specified  articles 
by  section  4181  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  4181)  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  e.xempUons  In  section  4i82  of 
such  Code,  be  coverM  into  the  Federal  aid 
to  wildlife  restoration  fund  In  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'fund')  and 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  and  made 
available  until  expended  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  102.  Sections  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  and  8(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Act  of  September  2.  1937  (16  U  S  C.  669c — 
669g  1).  are  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  4  (a)  So  much,  not  to  exceed  8  per 
centum  of  the  revenues  covered  Into  said 
fund  In  each  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  estimate  to  be  necessary 
for  his  expenses  in  the  administration  and 
execution  of  this  Act  and  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  shall  be  deducted  for  that 
purpose,  and  such  sum  is  authorized  to  be 
made  available  therefor  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and 
within  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  such  fiscal 
year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  appor- 
tion such  part  thereof  as  remains  unex- 
pended by  him.  if  any.  and  make  certificate 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
to  the  State  fish  and  game  departments  on 
the  same  basis  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  provided  as  to  other  amounts  authorized 
by  this  .^ct  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  for  such  current  fiscal  year.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  after  making  the  afore- 
said deduction,  shall  apportion,  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  remainder  of  the  reventie  In  said  fund 
for  each  fiscal  year  among  the  several  States 
in  the  following  manner:  One-half  In  the 
ratio  which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  area  of  all  the  States,  and  one-half 
in  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  paid  hunt- 
ing license  holders  of  each  State  in  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  apportionment  Is  made,  as  certi- 
fied to  said  Secretary  by  the  State  fish  and 


game  departments,  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  paid  hunting-license  holders  of  all  the 
States.  Such  apportionments  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  equitably  so  that  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
nor  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  toia" 
amount  apportioned.  The  term  fiscal  year 
as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  a  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  from  Julv  i 
through  the  succeeding  June  30,  except  that 
the  period  of  enumeration  of  paid  hunting- 
license  holders  shall  be  a  State's  fiscal  or 
license   year. 

"(b)  One-half  of  the  revenues  accruing  to 
the  fund  under  this  Act  each  fi.scal  year  (be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  1971)  from  anv 
tax  imposed  on  pistols  and  revolvers  shaU 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  In  propor- 
tion to  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the  States 
Provided,  That  each  State  shall  be  appor- 
tioned not  more  than  3  per  ceA'tum  and  not 
less  than  1  per  centum  of  suchVevenues.  For 
the  purpose  of  tliis  subsectlon>  population 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
decennial  census  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Sec.  5.  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  to  each  State  fish 
and  game  department  the  sum  which  he  has 
estimated  to  be  deducted  for  administering 
and  executing  this  Act  and  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  and  the  sum  which  he 
has  apportioned  to  each  State.  Any  State 
desiring  to  avail  Itself  of  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  this  effect  within  sixty  days  after  it  has 
received  the  certification  referred  to  In  this 
section.  The  sum  apportioned  to  any  State 
which  fails  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  herein  provided  Is  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying  oiit  the 
provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  avail  it- 
self of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall,  by  its 
State  fish  and  game  department,  submit  pro- 
grama  or  projects  for  wildlife  restoration  in 
either  of  the  following  two  ways: 

"(1)  The  State  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  compre- 
hensive fish  and  wildlife  resource  manage- 
ment plan  which  shall  Insure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  these  resources  for  the  economic, 
scientific,  and  recreational  enrichment  of  the 
people.  Such  plan  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  five  years  and  be  based  on 
projections  of  desires  and  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years. 
It  shall  Include  provisions  for  updating  at 
Intervals  of  not  more  than  three  years  and 
be  provided  In  a  format  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  finds  that  such  plans 
conform  to  standards  established  by  him  and 
approves  such  plans,  he  may  finance  up  to 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  implementing 
segments  of  those  plans  meeting  the  pur- 
F>oses  of  this  Act  from  funds  apportioned 
under  this  Act  upon  his  approval  of  an  an- 
nual agreement  submitted  to  him. 

"(2)  A  State  may  elect  to  avail  Itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  Act  by  Its  State  fish  and  game 
department  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  full  and  detailed  statements  of  any 
wildlife-restoration  project  proposed  for  that 
State.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds 
that  such  project  meets  with  the  standards 
set  by  him  and  approves  said  project,  the 
State  flsh  and  game  department  shall  furnish 
to  him  such  surveys,  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  therefor  as  he  may  require.  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approves  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  the 
project,  he  shall  notify  the  State  flsh  and 
game  department  and  Immediately  set  aside 
so  much  of  said  fund  as  represents  the  share 
of  the  United  States  payable  under  this  Act 
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on  account  of  such  project,  which  sum  so 
set  aside  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  total  estimated  cost  thereof. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  approve 
only  such  comprehensive  plans  or  projects 
as  may  be  substantial  In  character  and  de- 
sign and  the  expenditure  of  funds  herebv  au- 
thorized shall  be  applied  only  to  such  ap- 
proved comprehensive  wildlife  plans  or  proj- 
ects and  If  otherwise  applied  they  shall  be  re- 
placed by  the  State  before  it  mav  participate 
m  any  further  apportionment  under  this  Act 
No  payment  of  any  money  apportioned  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  on  any  comprehen-^lve 
wildlife  plan  or  project  until  an  agreement  to 
participate  therein  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

"(b)  If  the  State  elects  to  avail  itself  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  by  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive fish  and  wildlife  plan  under 
option  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
then  the  term  'project'  mav  be  defined  bv 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  a  wildlife  pro- 
gram, all  other  definitions  notwithstanding 
■■(c)  Administrative  costs  in  the  form  of 
overhead  or  Indirect  costs  for  services  pro- 
vided by  State  central  service  activities  out- 
side of  the  State  agency  having  primarv 
jurisdiction  over  the  wildlife  resources  of 
the  State  which  may  be  charged  against  pro- 
grams or  projects  supported  by  the  fund 
established  by  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  In  any  one  fiscal  year  3  per  centum 
of  the  annual  apportionment  to  the  State 

■Sec.  7.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  find  that  any  project  approved 
by  him  has  been  completed  or,  if  involvlne 
research  relating  to  wildlife,  Is  being  con- 
duct«l,  m  compliance  with  said  plans  and 
specifications,  he  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to 
the  proper  authority  of  said  State  the 
amount  set  aside  for  said  project  The  Sec- 
fr^tTn"^  ^^?  ^"^^"°'"  '"^y'  *'^  ^^^  discretion, 
nrn?»./^^  ^.  "™*'  '"^^'^  Payments  on  said 
project  as  the  same  progresses;  but  these 
pa.vments.  Including  previous  payments.  If 
any  shall  not  be  more  than  the  United 
States  pro  rata  share  of  the  project  In  con- 
ormlty  with  said  plans  and  specifications 
I.  «.  ,  ^^^  ^'^'^^^  ^  »'^'a"  It^lf  ot  the 
henslve  «  H^^  j''^*  ""^  preparing  a  compre- 
'nr  f.!,  ^  ^"'^  "^'^"'^  P'^fi  ^  provided 
-or  under  option  (l)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  this  Act,  and  this  plan  has  been 

then°t.^  7  ''''  ^^^"y  °^  *^^  I"^"^" 
anrt  ,^rt  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
and  jnder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  advance  funds  to  the  State 
for  financing   the    United    States    pro    rata 

2me  dfr.?1  "P°"  het^-een  the  State  fish  and 
game  department  and  the  Secretary 

each^'st.^^'  ^^!f  i'""<=tlon  work  and  labor  In 
wi?h  ft?  !  ^*"  ^"^  P«^f°™«3  in  accordance 
witn  us  laws  and  under  the  direct  •:ur«>ni 

s'bje^t  To  f,^^^  '^^  ^'^^  gameTeUrem 
he  wif   the   inspection    and   approval    of 

'ua^ntTn  t^V"'.'  ^'''^  regulations  made  pur- 
tei^or  Inn  i'  '^o''  "^^  Secretary  of  the  In - 

r  Which  T^  ^'^'^  '"^>"  ^°"^">-  deteimine 
ments  'h.  IT '  ^"''  '"  ^'^''^  amounts  pav- 
ments  shall  be  made  under  this  Act    q^./^t, 

K^Se^I""  ""'  '"^^^  bVthe'secrfurv 
SecrPt-r  ^"'■•■'  °"  ^-arrants  drawn  by  the 
S  to''  ni'^i  '"*"^'°^  ^"^'"^^  'he%ald 
orv  Z  Z  k""^'*'  °'  °'^'^'*'^'  "'  d^P<^>- 
fish'^a^d  ^Z  "^  designated  by  the  State 
nZeTtY.IT^  department   and  authorized 

"^^ds:f'r:sutr  "^^^ '°  ^^^^'^'^  p"^- 

torSon^'?'  Maintenance  of  wildllfe-res- 
•Ss  ortv^r'f  «"abllshed  under  the  pro- 
Sta'^  fn  ^"  ^"^  "^^'l  ^^  the  duty  of  the 
'aws  BiSr,r^,*r'  ^"^  ^^^'^  respective 
M^-rm^T^J  ^""^1  ^'  ^^*^-  ^^'  term  -wlld- 
tion  r^.hif'i  P^°J«t.'  as  defined  In  sec- 
of  comDleteH  *"',^h^"  'nc'"de  maintenance 
0  he^  nr  f  P'"'>J««^ta.  Notwithstanding  any 
°ther  provisions  of  this  Act.   funds  api^r- 
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tioned  to  a  State  under  this  .^ct  mav  be 
expended  by  the  State  for  management  "(ex- 
clusive of  law  enforcement  and  public  re- 
lations) of  wildlife  areas  and  resources. 

"(bi  Each  Stat*  may  use  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  It  imder  section  4(hi  of  this 
Act  to  pay  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  a  hun'er  safety  program  and  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  public 
outdoor  target  ranges.  a.s  a  pan  of  such  pro- 
gram. The  non-Federal  share  of  such  costs 
may  be  derived  from  license  fees  paid  by 
hunters,  but  not  from  other  Federal  grant 
programs.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  not  later 
than  the  120th  day  after  the  efl'ectlve  date  of 
this  subsection  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
ad\nsable  relative  to  the  criteria  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  hunter  safety  programs  and 
public  outdoor  target  ranges  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"Sec.  8A.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Governor 
of  Guam,  and   the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
IsLands,  In  the  conduct  of  wildlife-restora- 
tion projects,  as  defined  In  section  2  of  this 
Act.  upon  sucli  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
shall  deem  fair,  Just,  and  equitable,  and  Is 
.authorized    to    apportion    to    Puerto    Rico. 
Guam,  and   the  "Virgin  Islands,  out  of   the 
money    available    for    apportionment   under 
this  Act,  such  stims  as  he  shall  determine, 
not  exceeding  for  Puerto  Rico  one-half  of 
1  per  centum,  for  Guam  one-sixth  of  1  per 
centum,  and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  one-sixth 
of   1   per  centum  of  the  total   amount  ap- 
portioned, in  any  one  year,  but  the  Secre- 
tary shall   in  no  event  require   any   of  said 
cooperating    agencies    to    pay    an"  amount 
which  will  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  any  project.   Any   unexpended   or   unob- 
ligated balance  of  any  apportionment  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  In  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,   or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  succeeding  year,  on  any  approved  proj- 
ect, and  if  unexpended  or  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  Is  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act." 

Sec.  103.  This  title  mav  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  .Act 
Amendments  of  1970." 

TITLE   11— FEDERAL  AID   IN   SPORT  FISH 
RESTORA-nON 

Sec.  201.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Aid  In 
Fish  Restoration  Act  of  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777c) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4   So  much,  not  to  exceed  8  per  cen- 
tum, of  each  annual  appropriation  made  In 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
estimate  to  be  necessary  for  his  expenses  In 
the  conduct  of  necessary  investigations,  ad- 
ministration, ana  the  execution  of  this  Act 
and  for  aiding  in  the  formulation,  adoption, 
or  administration  of  any  compact   between 
two  or  more  States  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  migratory  fishes  in  marine 
or  fresh  waters  shall  be  deducted   for  that 
purpose,  and  such  sum  Is  authorized  to  be 
made  available  therefor  until  the  expiration 
of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  after  making  the  afore- 
said deduction,  shall  apportion  the  remain- 
der of  the  appropriation  for  each  fiscal  year 
among  the  several   States   In   the   following 
manner:  40  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which 
the  area  of  each  State  including  coastal  and 
Qreat  Lakes  waters   (as  determined  by   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior)   bears  to  the  total 
area  of  all  the  States,  and  60  per  centum  in 
the  ratio  which  the  number  of  persons  hold- 
ing paid  licenses  to  fish  for  sport  or  recrea- 
tion In  the  State  in  the  second  fiscal  vear 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  ap- 
portionment Is  made,  as  certified  to  said  Sec- 
retary by  the  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ments, bears  to  the  number  of  such  persons 
In  all  the  States.  Such  apportionments  shall 


be  adjusted  equitably  so  that  no  State  shall 
receive  less  than  1  per  centum  nor  more  than 
5  per  centum   of  the   total  amount   appor- 
tioned.   Where    the    apportionment    to    any 
State  under  this  section  is  less  than  $4  500 
annully,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
allocate  not  more  than  $4,500  of  said  appro"- 
prlation  to  said  State  to  carrv  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  when  said  State  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  it  has  set 
aside  not  less  than  $1,500  from  its  flsh-and- 
game  funds  or  has  made,  through  its  legisla- 
ture, an  appropriation  in  this  amount  for  said 
purposes.  So  much  of  any  sum  not  allocated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure   to  carrv   out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  until  the  close  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  and  if  unexpended  or  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  such  year,  such  sum 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  carrying  on  the  research  program  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  In  respect  to  fish 
of    material    value    for    sport    or    recreation. 
The  term  fiscal  year  as  used  in  this  section 
shall    be    a    period    of    twelve    consecutive 
months  from  July  1  through  the  succeeding 
June  30,  except  that  the  period  for  enumera- 
tion of  persons  holding  licenses  to  f^sh  '^hall 
be  a  State's  fiscal  or  license  year" 

Sec.  202.  Sections  6.  7,  and  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  In  Pish  Restoration  Act  of  1950 
(16  U.SC  777e-777gi  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec,  6  (ai  Any  State  deslrlne  to  avail 
Itself  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall,  by  its 
State  fish  and  game  departmen',  submit 
programs  or  projects  for  fish  restoration  in 
either  of  the  following  two  ways: 

"(1)  The  State  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  compre- 
hensive fish  and  wildlife  resource  manage- 
ment plan  which  shall  insure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  these  resources  for  the  ecdumic, 
scientific,  and  recreational  enrichment  of 
the  people.  Such  plan  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  five  years  and  be  based  on 
projections  of  desires  and  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple for  a  period  of  not  le.-,s  than  fifteen  years 
It  shall  include  provisions  for  updating  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  three  years  and 
be  provided  In  a  format  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  finds  that  such  plans 
conform  to  standards  established  by  him 
and  approves  such  plans,  he  nuiy  finance  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing segments  of  those  plans  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  from  funds  apportioned 
under  this  Act  upon  his  appro\ai  of  an 
annual   agreement   submitted    to   him 

■■(2)  A  State  may  elect  to  avail  itself  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  by  its  State  fiih  and 
game  department  submitting  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  full  and  detailed  state- 
ments of  any  fish  restoration  and  manage- 
ment project  proposed  for  that  State  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  that  such 
project  meets  with  the  standards  set  by  him 
and  approves  said  project,  the  State  fish  and 
game  department  shall  furnish  to  him  »uch 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
therefcr  as  he  may  require  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  approves  the  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates  for  the  project,  he  shall 
notify  the  Stale  flsh  and  game  department 
and  immediately  set  aside  so  much  of  said 
appropriation  as  represents  the  share  of  the 
United  States  payable  under  this  Act  on 
accjunt  of  such  project,  which  sum  so  set 
aside  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  thereof. 

■  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ap- 
prove only  such  comprehensive  p!<ins  or 
projects  as  may  be  substantial  in  character 
and  design  and  the  expenditure  of  funds 
hereby  authorized  shall  be  applied  only  to 
such  approved  comprehensive  fishery  plan 
or  projects  and  If  otherwise  applied  they 
shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  before  it  may 
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participate  in  any  further  apportionment 
under  this  Act.  No  payment  of  any  money 
apportioned  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
on  any  comprehensive  fishery  plan  or  proj- 
ect until  an  agreement  to  participate  therein 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

■•(b)  If  the  State  elects  to  avail  Itaelf  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  by  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive flsh  and  wildlife  plan  tinder  op- 
tion (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
then  the  term  'project'  may  be  defined  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  as  a  fishery  program, 
all  other  definitions  notwithstanding. 

"(c)  Administrative  costs  In  the  form  of 
overhead  or  Indirect  costs  for  services  pro- 
vided by  State  central  service  activities  out- 
side of  the  State  fish  and  game  department 
charged  against  programs  or  projects  sup- 
ported by  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  In  any  one  fiscal  year  3 
per  centum  of  the  annual  apporUomnent  to 
the  State. 

"SBC.  7.    (a)    When  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  find  that  any  project  approved 
by  him  has  been  completed  or,  if  involving 
research  relating  to  fish.  Is  being  conducted. 
In  compliance  with  said  plans  and  specifica- 
tions,   he    shall   cause    to    be   paid    to   the 
proper  authority  of  said  State  the  amount  set 
aside  for  said  project.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may.  In  his  discretion,  from  time  to 
time,  make  payments  on  said  project  as  the 
same   progresses:    but   these   payments,    in- 
cluding previous  payments.  If  any,  shall  not 
be  more   than   the  United  States"   pro  rata 
share  of  the  project  In  conformity  with  said 
plans  and  specifications.  If  a  State  has  elected 
to  avnil  Itself  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  by 
preparing  a  comprehensive  fish  and  wildlife 
plan  as  provided  for  under  option  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a>  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  this 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  then  the  Secretary  may.  in  his 
discretion,  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, as  he  may  prescribe,  advance  funds  to 
the  State   for  financing  the   United   States- 
pro  rata  share  agreed  upon  between  the  State 
fish   and  game  department  and  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(b)  Any  construction  work  and  labor  In 
each  State  shall  be  performed  In  accordance 
with  Its  laws  and  under  the  direct  supervision 
Of  tna.Stnte  flsh  and  game  department,  sub- 
ject to  the  Inspection  and  approval  of  the 
^t^rlt^  °\  ^^^  Interior  and  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  made  pursu- 
ant  to  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  State  flsh  and  game  department  of 
each  Stat«  mav  Jolntlv  determine  3t  whn' 
times  and  In  what  amounts  payments  shall 
be  made  under  this  Act.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  against  the  said  appropriation  to 
such  official  or  officials,  or  depo!=!tory,  as  mav 
be  designated  by  the  State  flsh  and  game 
departnient  and  authorized  under  the  laws 

State*"     ^**  *°  ''^^"'*  P"*'"*^  '""*'®  °'  *^« 
"Sec.  8.  To  maintain  flsh -restoration  and 
management  projects  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  dutv  of 
the  States  according  to  their  respective  laws 
Beginning    July    1.     1953.    maintenance    of 
projects  heretofore  completed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  be  considered   as 
projects  under  this  Act.  Title  to  any  real  or 
personal    property    acquired    bv    anv    State 
and  to  Improvements  placed  on  State-owned 
lands  through  the  use  of  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  vested  in  such  State." 

Sec.  203.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Aid  In 
Pish  Restoration  Act  of  1950  (16  US  C 
T77k)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Governor 
of  Ouam,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  the  conduct  of  flsh  restoration 
and  management  projects,  m  defined  In  sec- 


tion 2   of  this   Act.  upon  such   terms  and 
conditions  as  he  shall  deem  fair,  Just,  and 
equltalxle,  and  Is  authorized  to  apportion  to 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
out  of   money   available  for   apportionment 
under  this  Act,  such  sums  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine, not  exceeding  for  Puerto  Rico  1  per 
centum,  for  Ouam  one-third  of  1  per  centum 
and   for  the  Virgin  Islands  one-third  of   1 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  apportioned 
In  any  one  year,  but  the  Secretary  shall  In 
no   event   require   any   of   said    oooperatlng 
agencies  to  pay  an  amount  which  will  ex- 
ceed 25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  any  project. 
Any  unexpended  or  unobligated  balance  of 
any  apportionment  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture  In   Puerto   Rico.   Guam,    or   the    Virgin 
Islands,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year,  on  any  approved  projects,  and  If 
unexpended    or    unobligated    at    the    end    of 
such  year  Is  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  carrying  on  the  research  program 
of  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  In  respect  to 
flsh  of  material  value  for  sport  or  recreation." 
Sec.  204.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Aid  In  Flsh  Restoration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from    Michigan    iMr.    Din- 

GELL>. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main 
purpose  of  H.R.  12475  is  to  revise  and 
clarify  the  administration  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Restoration  Acts.  It  also 
has  as  its  purpose  to  encoui-age  compre- 
hensive planning  by  the  State  fish  and 
game  departments,  to  increa.se  revenues 
available  to  the  States  for  wildlife  res- 
toration projects,  and  to  provide  funds 
to  be  u.sed  by  the  States  to  carry  out 
hunter  safety  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sports  of  fishing  and 
hunting  are  among  the  most  popular 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation  known  to 
man  today.  Over  30  million  citizens  of 
this  country-  participate  in  these  forms 
of  recreation  each  year.  The  activities  of 
these  sportsmen  are  made  possible 
mainly  through  the  invaluable  assistance 
provided  by  the  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
restoration — known  as  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act — and  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Fish  Restoration— known  as  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  Act. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1937,  and  has  made  available  to 
the  States  since  that  time  over  $355  mil- 
lion. The  funds  are  used  by  the  States 
on  a  75-25  matching  fund  basis  to  carry 
out  wildlife  restoration  projects,  includ- 
ing the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
land  and  water  areas  and  the  manage- 
ment of  such  areas  and  its  resources.  The 
funds  to  carry  out  this  program  are  de- 
rived from  the  11  percent  tax  on  fire- 
arms, shells,  and  cartridges.  The  annual 
nationwide  benefits   derived   from   this 
program  include  an  estimated  50  million 
man-days   of   hunting  and   33   million 
man-days  of  associated  recreation  such 
as  camping,  birdwatching,  fishing,  and 
picnicking. 
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The  DingeU-Johnson  Act  was  enacted 
in  1950  and  has  made  available  to  the 
States  in  excess  of  $100  miUion  since  its 
inception.  The  annual  nationwide  pub 
lie  benefits  derived  from  this  program 
include  an  estimated  65  million  man 
days  of  fishing  and  15  million  man-days 
of  associated  recreation.  Like  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Act,  the  Dingell-John- 
son  Act  programs  are  carried  out  on  a 
75-25  matching  fund  basis  with  the 
States.  The  funds  to  finance  this  act  are 
derived  from  the  10  percent  tax  on  fish- 
ing rods,  creels,  and  artificial  lures  and 
files. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  indicated 
H.R.  12475  would  provide  numerous 
amendments  to  the  Pittman-Robertson 
and  Dingell-Johnson  Acts.  Many  of  the 
amendments  deal  with  administrative 
details  and  would  result  in  reducing  con- 
siderably certain  activities  that  have 
been  financially  burdensome  to  both  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  in  the 
past.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find 
them  relatively  minor  in  nature  and 
noncontroversial.  I  might  add  that  all  of 
the  amendments  have  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation 
Commissioners.  This  association  is  made 
up  mainly  of  State  fish  and  game  di- 
rectors, the  ones  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  two  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  major 
changes  that  would  be  provided  by  the 
legislation  and  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  them  at  this  time. 

The  first  of  these  major  changes  would 
affect  both  the  Pittman-Robertson  and 
Dingell-Johnson  Acts.  Section  6  of  both 
acts  would  be  rewritten  to  give  the  States 
the  option  of  using  comprehensive  long- 
range  plans  as  compared  to  plans  on  a 
project-by-proJect  basis,  which  has  been 
the  practice  in  the  past. 

The  comprehensive  plan  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  based  on  projections  of  at 
least  15  years  and  to  be  updated  every  3 
years.  To  take  advantage  of  this  option. 
the  plan  would  have  to  be  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  In  view  of  the  projected  demand 
for  future  urban  programs,  transporta- 
tion corridors,  forest  products,  and  out- 
door recreational  uses  not  related  to  fish 
and  wildlife,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
State  fish  and  game  departments  enter 
into  the  planning  process  at  every  level 
of  government  and  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  H.R.  12475  would  provide  the 
added  inducement  to  mount  this  con- 
certed planning  effort. 

The  second  major  change  that  would 
be  provided  by  the  legislation  would  in- 
volve the  Rttman-Robertson  Act.  This 
change  is  designed  to  increase  the  rev- 
enues available  to  the  States  for  wildlife 
restoration  projects  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  funds  to  be  used  by  the  States 
for  carrying  out  hunter  safety  programs. 
Section  101  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  10-percent  tax  on  pistols  and  re- 
volvers now  deposited  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  would  be  deposited  in 
the  future  in  the  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
restoration  fund.  The  revenues  derived 
from  this  tax  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the 
ratio  that  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  States.  It 
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would  provide  that  no  State  would  be 
apportioned  more  than  3  percent  nor  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  amount  of  revenues 
apportioned  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  subsection.  Of  the  funds  apportioned 
the  States  would  have  the  option  of  using 
up  to  one-half  of  the  revenues  to  carry 
out  a  hunter  safety  program,  including 
as  a  part  of  such  program  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
public  outdoor  target  ranges.  Any  proj- 
ects approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  receive  up  to  50-percent 
financing  from  such  apportioned  funds. 
The  remainder  of  the  cost  would  be  paid 
for  by  the  State  from  other  non-Federal 
grant  programs. 

If  a  State  elects  not  to  carry  out  a 
hunter  safety  program  then  all  of  the  ap- 
portioned funds  to  that  State  would  be 
available  to  carry  out  regular  wildlife 
restoration  projects  on  a  75-25  matcliing 
fund  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  the  evidence  at  the 
hearings  on  the  legislation  revealed  that 
the  States  strongly  endorse  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  There  are  over  14  million 
licensed  hunters  in  this  country  today. 
Of  those  that  hunt,  over  2  million  are 
under  18  years  of  age.  Today,  over  40 
States  have  some  form  of  hunter  safety 
training  courses.  Approximately  400,000 
youths   are    successfully    completing    a 
hunter  safety  training  course  each  year. 
Fifteen  of  those  States  require  graduation 
from  hunter  safety  programs  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  purchasing  the  first  hunting 
license.  Thus,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
a  substantial  portion  of   the  himting 
population  is  being  sold  hunting  licenses 
without  having  received  this  training. 
Testimony  at  the  hearings  further  re- 
vealed   that    with    meaningful    hunter 
safety  programs  in  every  State,  casual- 
ties and  deaths  from  firearms  accidents 
could  be  reduced  as  much  as  80  percent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  everj-  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  hunter  safety  training 
activities.  H.R.  12475  would  provide  the 
greatly  needed    financial   assistance  to 
the  States  for  carrying  out  such  a  pro- 
gram. It  is  hoped  that  more  States  will 
mtensify  their  efforts  in  this  direction 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  major  change 
that  would  be  provided  by  the  legisla- 
J'*'"  "ivolves  a  circular  issued  in  May  of 
1968  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  known 
as    Circular  No.  A-87."  The  circular  es- 
tabhshed  rules  and  regulations  for  deter- 
mmmg  costs  applicable  to  Federal  grants 
and  contracts  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  applied  to  all  Federal  agen- 
cite  responsible  for  administering  such 
programs  and  was  designed  to  provide 
iiie  basis  for  a  uniform  approach  to  the 
problem  of  determining  costs.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, it  was  determined  that  un- 
rf.M       ^^"^  regulations  indirect  costs 
^n  n^^'^^  ^  ^  "'^'^^  as  15  to  20  per- 
Sk  Vv,^  ^^^^  ^^  °^  a  P'-Oject.  Nat- 
s'    !f  Y^^^  '■^^t  in  Federal  funds 
So   ,^  ^°'"  administrative  costs  that 

fiSw  i  °^  ^^^  ^"'^  ^^^^  ^'•k-  Upon 
tfffh  '"^estigation,  it  was  discovered 
wwih  ,  ^^  ^^  be«n  little  experience  on 
ciSi?  Q  ^^^^^  the  effects  of  this  cir- 

Sted^h«^/  5  ^^  ^^^  P<>"«*  ^- 
mcated  that  indirert  costs  were  running 


around  1  percent  of  the  total  funds  ap- 
portioned and  one  State  indicated  its 
rate  was  a  flat  2  percent  of  such  funds. 

In  view  of  this,  it  was  determined  that 
a  reasonable  limitation  should  be  placed 
on  the  amount  of  overhead  or  indirect 
costs  tliat  may  be  charged  against  such 
programs  or  projects. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  amended 
section  6  of  both  acts  to  provide  that  in- 
direct charges  could  not  exceed  3  per- 
cent of  the  annual  apportionments  of 
such  funds  to  the  States  in  any  one  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  All 
witnesses  testifying  at  the  hearings 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  tiie  objectives 
of  the  legislation  and  urged  its  prompt 
enactment.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior witness  urged  prompt  enactment 
provided  the  bill  was  appropriately 
amended.  The  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  adopted  all  of  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Interior 
Department,  except  for  the  ones  relating 
to  the  earmarking  of  funds — from  taxes 
on  pistols  and  revolvers — for  the  wildlife 
restoration  fund.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  also  raised  this  same  ob- 
jection, the  reasoning  being  that  such 
earmarking  would  violate  the  principle 
that  where  earmarking  is  justified,  those 
who  pay  the  taxes  should  benefit  from 
the  programs  financed  by  the  earmarked 
taxes  and  purchasers  of  pistols  and  re- 
volvers would  not  appear  to  be  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  hearings 
on  the  legislation  revealed  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  The  testimony  indicated 
that  without  question,  far  more  ammu- 
nition is  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
target  shooting  in  practice  or  competi- 
tion than  is  expended  in  the  hunting 
of  game  and  yet  no  part  of  the  revenue 
collected  from  the  excise  tax  on  sales 
of  firearms  or  ammunition  can  be  used 
for  firearm  safety  or  range  construction 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  stated,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  reported  the  legislation  unani- 
mously and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith > . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12475,  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL>  has  so  clearly  explained. 

The  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  acts 
are  ccmplimentarj-  methods  of  channel- 
ing Federal  excise  taxes  on  sporting 
equipment  to  the  States  in  an  equitable 
manner  to  promote  the  development  and 
management  of  our  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  amends  the  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act  to  add  the  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  handguns  to  the  existing 
U-percent  tax  on  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  deposit  in  a  special  fund  for 
distribution  under  the  act. 

Title  I  will  also  simplify  administration 
of  the  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and  per- 
mit the  States  to  qualify  for  funds  on  the 


basis  of  a  5 -year  management  plan 
rather  than  as  heretofore  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis  only.  This  should  insure 
more  comprehensive  State  planning  and 
a  greater  utilization  of  the  fund. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  similarly  amends 
the  administrative  provisions  of  the  Pish 
Restoration  Act.  This  act  earmarks  the 
10-percent  excise  tax  on  fishing  equip- 
ment for  State  lake  and  stream  restora- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  acts  have  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  our  State  man- 
agement programs.  They  form  an  intel- 
ligent approach  to  the  utilization  of  tax 
revenues  and  insure  that  the  user  of  these 
natural  resources  contribute  substan- 
tially to  their  maintenance. 

These  programs  are  insurance  that  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  can  enjoy 
such  wildlife  abundance  as  is  now  avail- 
able for  us  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
12475. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12475,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  biU, 
as  amended,  was  parsed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FISHERIES  LO.AN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
susi>end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
14124)  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Pish 
and  WildUfe  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  term  during  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries 
loans  under  the  Act,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14124 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4(c)  of  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956 
{70  Stat.  1121),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  742c 
(c) ) ,  Is  further  amended  by  changing  the 
date  "June  30,  1970"  to  "June  30,  1980" 
where  It  appears  three  times. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Flsh  and  WUd- 
llfe  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742c(b) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8 1  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  An  applicant  for  a  fishery  loan  must 
be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States. 
"(8)  Within  the  meaning  of  this  section, 
a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
shall  not  he  deemed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  It  satisfactorily  meets  all  of  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  section  2  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916,  as  amended,  for  deter- 
mining the  United  States  clUzenshlp  of  a 
oorporaitlon,  partnership,  o«r  association  op- 
erating a  vessel  In  the  coastwise  trade. 

"(9)  (A)  The  nationality  of  an  applicant 
shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary.  Within  the  meaning  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  American 
Samoa  shall  be  deemed  a  national  of  the 
United  States  imleas  75  per  centum  of  the 
Interest  therein  Is  owned  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  both,  and  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
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tion.  unless  Its  president  or  other  chief 
executive  officer  and  the  chairman  of  its 
board  are  natlonaJs  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  unless  no  more  of  its  directors 
than  a  minority  of  the  number  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum  are  nonnatlonals  and 
noncitizens. 

"(B)  Seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  in- 
terest in  a  corporation  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  owned  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  both. 
II)  if  the  title  to  75  per  centum  of  its  stock 
Is  not  vested  In  such  nationals  and  citizens 
free  from  any  uust  or  fiduciary  obligation  in 
favor  of  any  person  not  a  national  or  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  or  (11)  If  75  per  centum 
of  the  voting  power  in  such  corporation  is 
not  vested  In  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  both;  or 
(111)  if  through  any  contract  or  understand- 
ing it  is  BO  arranged  that  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  voting  power  may  be  exer- 
cised, directly  or  Indirectly,  in  behalf  of  any 
person  who  is  not  a  national  or  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  or  (iv)  if  by  any  other 
meajis  whatsoever  control  of  any  Interest  in 
the  corporation  in  excess  of  25  per  centum 
Is  conferred  upon  or  permitted  to  be  exer- 
cised by  any  person  who  is  not  a  national  or 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  July  1,  1970.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  any  balance 
remaining  In  the  fisheries  loan  fund  at  the 
close  of  June  30.  1970.  shall  be  available  to 
make  loans  for  the  purposes  of  section  4  of 
said  Act  from  July  1,  1970,  to  the  close  of 
June  30.  1980. 


■Jidy  20,  1970 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second 
demanded? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   DINGELL.   Mr.  Speaker,   I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pui-pose  of  H.R.  14124 
is  to  extend  an  existing  program  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  commercial 
fishermen. 

Tlie  authority  for  making  fisheries 
loans  was  originally  provided  in  1956  be- 
caase  long-term  financing  was  not  read- 
ily available  to  owners  of  fishin<j  ves.sels. 
Banks,  private  institutions,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  believed 
that  the  fishing  industry  was  generally 
too  unstable  for  loans  that  were  based 
solely  on  fishing  operations  as  collateral 
and  as  a  source  of  earnings  for  repay- 
ment. 

The  situation  is  even  more  critical  now 
than  it  was  in  1956.  Interest  rates  are  as 
high  as  7^8  percent  and  loans  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  for  almost  any  purpose. 
Tlierefore.  a  commercial  fisherman  is 
faced  with  a  hojjeless  situation  unless  he 
has  access  to  a  loan  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  stated,  the 
fisheries  loan  fund  was  established  in 
1956.  The  revolving  fund  initially  had  an 
authorization  of  $10  million,  but  in  1958 
It  was  increased  to  $20  million.  In  1965 
the  program  was  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years— until  June  30,  1970— at 
the  same  level  of  funding.  Only  $13  mil- 
lion, out  of  the  $20  million  authorization, 
has  actually  been  appropriated  to  the 
fund.  • 

Under  the  program,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  make  loans 


for  financing  of  the  cost  of  purchasing, 
repairing,  or  operating  new  or  u-sed  com- 
mercial fishing  vessels  or  gear.  Ordinarily 
loans  are  authorized  to  be  made  for  not 
longer  than  10  years.  Where  new  ship 
construction  is  involved,  loans  can  be 
made  for  periods  up  to  14  years. 

To  date,  over  1.000  loans  totalling  ap- 
proximately S28  million  have  been  made. 
Losses  from  bad  debts  have  been  held  to 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  average  annual 
outstanding  balance  of  loans.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  $40,000  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  outstanding  success 
of  the  program  speaks  for  Itself. 

H.R.  14124.  as  Introduced  would  merely 
extend  the  program  for  an  additional 
period  of  10  years— until  June  30.  1980 — 
and  at  the  same  level  of  funding  and 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  reported 
H.R.  14124.  with  amendments.  When 
reporting  H.R.  14124.  the  committee  did 
add  two  new  sections  to  the  bill. 

New  section  2  of  the  bill,  which  Is 
explained  in  detail  In  the  committee 
report,  would  merely  broaden  the  pro- 
gram to  permit  American  Samoan  fish- 
ermen to  take  advantage  of  the  program. 
Under  present  law  loans  are  authorized 
to  be  made  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  which  include  Inhabitants  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  extension 
of  this  program  to  American  Samoa 
would  be  of  valuable  assistance  In  de- 
veloping that  territory's  fishing  Industry 
and  this  extension  could  be  made  with- 
out appreciably  affecting  the  fisheries 
loan  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  committee  or- 
dered H.R.  14124  reixirted  to  the  House, 
it  anticipated  that  the  legislation  would 
have  been  enacted  into  law  by  this  time. 
Unfortunately,  the  old  law  expired  June 
30.  Under  that  law  there  wa^  a  provision 
that  would  require  the  balance  on  hand 
in  the  fisheries  loan  fund  as  of  that  date 
to  revert  to  the  Treasun--.  To  prevent  this 

balance  from  reverting  to  the  Treasury 

which  amounts  to  approximately  $1  mil- 
lion—a confoi-ming  technical  amendment 
Is  needed  to  be  made  to  the  bill. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
language  contained  in  new  sectioii  3  of 
the  bill,  which  was  recommended  by  tlie 
chairman,  after  clearance  with  members 
of  the  committee,  to  be  included  in  the 
committee  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  All  witnesses  testi- 
fying at  the  hearings  were  in  support  of 
the  bill  and  there  were  no  Government 
agencies  opposing  the  legislation.  There 
would  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  the  legislation  is  en- 
acted since  the  bill  does  not  directly 
amend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, set  at  $20  million  in  1958. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  H.R.  14124.  as  amended. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


What  is  the  rate  of  Interest  that  thes<> 
loans  now  carry? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr  Keith) 
Mr.  KEITH.  The  present  rate  of  In-' 
terest,  I  believe,  is  approximately  7ij 
percent,  plus  whatever  administration 
cost  is  necessary  to  break  even.  The  cost 
of  administration  would  be  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  normal  yield  of  Treas- 
ury Bonds. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  said  it  correctly  Ac- 
tually loans  under  the  act  shall  bear  an 
Interest  rate  of  not  less  than— at  a  rate 
of  not  less  than  (a)  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus 
lb"  a  reasonable  charge  to  cover  admin- 
istrative costs.  We  are  trying  to  give  these 
people  the  best  possible  break  on  interest 
but  still  not  subsidizing  the  interest  rate 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Conservation,  Mr.  Dingell  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  14124. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  plight  of  the  U.S.  fi.shing 
industry-  which  Is  ^ced  with  ever>-  grow- 
ing competition  from  abroad. 

This  legislation  extends  for  10  years  a 
highly  successful  program  which  enables 
our  fishermen  to  obtain  loans  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest.  These  loans  are 
used  principally  for  upgrading  vessels 
with  new  engines,  and  to  obtain  more 
modern  fishing  gear. 

The  Fisheries  Loan  Fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1956,  in  recognition  of  the  wide- 
spread inability  of  fishermen  to  obtain 
commercial  loans.  Bankers  do  not  favor 
loans  to  those  engaged  in  fishing,  appar- 
ently viewing  this  industry  as  too  fraught 
with  risk. 

The  record  does  not  support  this  un- 
willingness, however.  The  loss  rate  for 
the  Fisheries  Loan  Fund  has  been  com- 
parable to  other  Federal  loan  programs. 
Nevertheless  our  fishermen  must  con- 
tinue to  look  to  this  fund  for  needed  capi- 
tal. 

Since  this  is  a  revolving  fund  with  in- 
terest rates  tied  to  the  Treasurj'  borrow- 
ing rate,  enactment  of  the  legislation  will 
have  no  adverse  impact  on  the  budget. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  simply  extends  the 
availability  of  this  program  to  residents 
of  American  Samoa  who  are  nationals  of 
the  United  States  rather  than  citizens. 
American  Samoa  is  attempting  to  build 
up  its  fishing  industiy  in  conjunction 
with  other  efforts  to  improve  the  local 
economy.  The  Fisheiles  Loan  F\md  will 
provide  a  modest  boost  to  this  effort. 

Over  1,000  loans  have  now  been  made, 
totaling  nearly  328  million.  The  $13  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  the  fund  thus  has 
been  used  twice,  and  has  now  started  on 
a  third  round. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R,  14124  has  the  unan- 
imous support  of  your  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Man-land. 
Mr.    GARMATZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
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United  States  ranks  fifth  among  the 
fishing  nations  of  the  world.  The  four 
top-ranking  nations,  in  order  of  promi- 
nence, are:  Japan,  Peru,  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Mainland  China. 

The  United  States  was  the  leading 
fishing  nation  of  the  world  just  prior 
to  World  War  II.  Since  that  time,  our 
Nation's  commercial  fisheries  has  expe- 
nenced  a  steady  deterioration.  It  now 
faces  overwhelming  competition  and 
pressure  from  modern  and  aggressive 
foreign  fishing  fleets.  America's  com- 
mercial fleets  are  unable  to  compete 
because  the  equipment,  techniques,  and 
vessels  are  obsolete. 

Obviously,  our  fishing  industry  needs 
help,  and  my  bill— H.R.  14124— wliich 
seeks  to  extend  the  fisheries  loan  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  10  years,  has 
provided  an  extremely  valuable  form  of 
Federal  aid  to  this  vital  industry. 

The  original  fisheries  loan  program 
was  contained  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956.  Its  primary  ob.iective  was  to 
help  maintain  and  upgrade  our  commer- 
cial fishing  fleet,  by  providing  longterm 
financing,  which  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able, to  the  Industry. 

When  enacted  in  1956,  the  act  provided 
an  authorization  of  $10  million,  but  this 
was  increased  in  1958  to  $20  million.  The 
program  was  extended  again  in  1965.  at 
the  same  level  of  funding,  and  it  expired 
as  of  June  30  of  this  year. 

As  I  already  noted.  H.R.  14124  would 
extend  this  program  for  an  additional 
10  years,  at  the  same  $20  million  level. 
This  program  authorizes  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Interior  to  make  loans  which  would 
be  used  to  finance  or  refinance  the  cost 
of  purchasing,  constructing,  equipping. 
maintaining  or  operating  new  or  used 
commercial  fishing  vessels  or  gear.  In  the 
past,  the  industry  has  had  difficulty  ob- 
taining loans  from  the  normal  sources, 
becau.se  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions—as  well  as  the  Small  Business 
Administration— have  felt  the  fishing  in- 
dusti-j-  is  a  risky  investment. 

There  is  an  even  more  critical  need 
for  providing  Federal  assistance  in  this 
area  now,  since  interest  rates  are  ex- 
tremely high  and  loans  are  even  difficult 
to  obtain  for  the  well-establi.shed  busi- 
ne.sse.':. 

In  addition  to  providing  aid  to  the 
larger  fishery  industries,  the  loan  pro- 
gram has  also  helped  the  small,  indi- 
vidual fishermen,  especially  the  one-boat 
owner— such  as  the  shell  fishermen  in 
tne  lower  Chesapeake  Bay.  There  are 
times  when  an  entire  fishery  industry 
may  need  emergency  loans,  because  of  a 
severe  slump  or  a  crLsis.  in  order  to 
remain  in  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
interiors  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries ha,?  often  emphasized  that  the 
nshenes  loan  program  has  been  one  of 
tne  most  successful  fishery  assistance 
programs  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  concur  with  that  feeling,  and 
i  urge  enactment  of  this  worthwhile 
program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
™™'|  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
noL  .u  ^  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  14124.  as  amended. 

ine  question  was   taken;   and    <two- 
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thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
.\  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Fish  and 
Willlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  term  during  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans  under  the 
Acr.  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  similar  Senate  bill  iS.  3102 1  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to  extend  the 
term  during  which  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans  undei- 
the  act,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tne  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  3102 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre-:entatnps  of  the  United  Statef!  of 
America  in  Congiess  assembled.  That  section 
4(C)  of  the  Fish  and  W'lldlife  Act  of  1956 
(70  Stat.  11211.  as  amended  (16  U  S.C.  742c 
(O),  is  further  amended  by  changing  the 
date  "June  30.  1970"  to  "June  30.  1980" 
where  it  appears  three  times. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dingell  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3102  .and  insert  the 
provisions  of  KR.  14124  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  term  during  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  can  make  Hshenes  loans  under  the 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14124 1  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  15351)  to  author- 
ize additional  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  Franklin  E>elano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   15351 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3  of  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  commission  to  for- 
mulate  plans    for   a   memorial   to   Franklin 


Delano     Roosevelt",     approved     August     11 
19oo    (69   Stat.  694).   is  amended   to   read   as 

follows: 

"Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  anv  other  fands 
authorized  to  Ije  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Joint  resolutlsn.  there  is  au- 
-..honzed  to  be  appropriated  S75.0O0  to  cdrr^- 
out  the  provisions  oi  this  Joint  resolution." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obiection.  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

-Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.se  bill  H.R.  15351 
■■vould  authorize  $75,000  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Franklin  Del.ino  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission. 

The  Commission  was  established  in 
Ajigust  1955.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
372  to  consider  formulating  plan.-;  for  the 
design,  construction,  and  location  of  a 
permanent  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  The  Commission  is  composed 
of  12  members  appointed  as  follows- 
four  persons  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  four  Senators  bv  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  and  four  Members 
of  the  Hou.'^e  of  Represenuiti\'^s  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa'tives 
The  Comirassioners  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  are  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses incui-red  by  them  in  carrying  out 
tlie  duties  of  the  Commission. 

In  1959.  Public  Law  86-214.  a  27-acre 
portion  of  West  Potomac  Park  between 
Independence  Avenue  and  the  miet 
bridge  was  reserved  for  the  site  of  the 
proposed  memorial. 

Public  Law  86-214  also  authorized  a 
national  competition  to  be  conducted  to 
bring  foi-ward  memorial  designs  wluch 
would  be  appropriate  and  harmcnious  as 
to  location,  design,  and  land  v^e  with 
the  Washington  Monument,  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  and  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. 

The  winning  design  proved  to  be  con- 
troversial to  the  extent  that  it  was  not 
accepted. 

Public  Law  87-842,  adopted  in  1962 
directed  the  Commission  to  attempt  to 
produce  an  acceptable  modification  of 
the  original  prize  winning  design  If  the 
original  design  could  not  be  modified  in 
an  acceptable  manner,  then  the  com- 
mission should  select  another  design 
from  among  those  already  submitted  or 
consider  a  living  memorial. 

The  Commission  has  struggled 
through  the  years  with  this  important 
and  difficult  task.  The  maior  portion  of 
tiie  funds  allocated,  to  date,  has  gone 
toward  the  development  of  an  acceptable 
point  where  it  is  felt  that  the  final  design 
weeding  out  process  has  proceeded  to  the 
point  where  it  is  felt  that  the  final  design 
approval  is  within  reach.  These  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed  to  consummate 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  concluding 
chapter  of  the  15-year  historv  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Commission's 
effort  to  provide  a  suitable  and  overdue 
memorial  to  a  great  American. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
jneld  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  wonder -if  the  gentleman  could  ad- 
vise the  House  by  whom  the  design  was 
rejected.  According  to  the  committee 
report,  it  is  not  clear.  Was  it  rejected 
by  this  commission  sitting  as  an  oflBcial 
bodj'  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
original  design,  I  might  say,  awarded  as 
the  result  of  a  competition,  was  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  and  was  rather  decisively 
turned  down — thanks,  I  might  say,  to 
the  efforts  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  did  not  mean  to 
open  an  old  healed  wound,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  rub  any  salt  in 
it,  but  I  want  to  understand  the  further 
function  of  this  commission.  I  under- 
stand that  they  work  without  compen- 
sation except  for  expenses,  and  I  think 
the  report,  as  short  as  it  is,  has  broken 
down  adequately  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  date.  Who  would  determine 
what  is  an  acceptable  design? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  this  com- 
mission will  report  back  finally  to  the 
House  or  to  the  Congress,  and  by  ac- 
tion of  the  bodies  we  will  have  final  ap- 
proval or  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  feel  in 
any  sense,  since  he  is  a  student  of  his- 
tory and  of  culture,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  House  rejection  was  the 
mammoth  obelisk.s  and  the  amount  of 
time  and  the  opinion  of  the  family — did 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ori- 
ginal rejection  of  the  plan? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  that  the  design  which  the 
House  rejected  was  euphemistically 
called  "the  Stonehenge  design."  It  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  rather  enormous 
tablets  on  which  were  to  be  inscribed 
quotations  from  the  late  great  President 
Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

With  respect  to  the  family — and  I  say 
this  in  due  deference  to  them — there  was 
something  less  than  unanimity  among 
them  as  to  the  design.  James  Roosevelt 
of  California  was  our  colleague  at  that 
time.  His  feelings  were  ambivalent  as 
were  those  of  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. So  that  design  was  rejected. 

Subsequently,  but  without  another 
contest,  the  Commission  undertook  to  ob- 
tain a  design,  this  time  by  the  distir  ■ 
guished  architect  in  New  York,  Mr.  Mar- 
cel Breuer.  The  Breuer  design  was  not 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  be- 
cause the  Fine  Arts  Commission  rejected 
it.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Pine  Arts 
Commission  has  final  say,  but  obviouslj' 
what  they  do  have  to  say  is  of  great 
consequence. 

A  majority  of  the  Commission  felt,  in 

the  light  of  the  opposition  to  the  Breuer 

design,  that  there  ought  to  be  further 

consideration. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  at  this 


point,  the  Commission  has  at  least  on  a 
tentative  basis  and  with  the  support  of 
those  in  the  family  with  whom  we  have 
been  able  to  communicate  decided  on  an 
infinitely  more  modest  proposition.  It  is 
not  final,  but  it  will  be  a  rose  garden  with 
a  modest  statute  in  it,  as  of  our  present 
plan. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the 
gentleman  is  doing  his  homework  and 
has  worked  hard  on  this. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  have  been  no 
more  designs  put  in  any  of  the  ofiQce 
building  haUs  for  us  to  ponder  over  and 
cogitate  on  before  the  next  vote  comes 
up,  and  the  Fme  Arts  Commission  itself 
has  rejected  the  second  finding  or  sug- 
gestion as  to  this  memorial. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  will  aok  the  gentleman, 
based  on  his  being  a  student  of  history, 
is  he  saying  that  perhaps  we  are  rush- 
ing this  thing  a  little  too  fast  and  that 
we  should  await  the  objectivity  of  his- 
tory before  determining  wliat  is  most  ap- 
propriate for  this  past  President? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri 
that  just  this  past  April,  25  years  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  April  of  this  year.  In  a  sense,  con- 
troversial though  he  may  be  to  some  peo- 
ple, President  Roosevelt's  place  in  his- 
tory is  secure  enough  that  I,  for  one.  be- 
lieve— and  I  believe  those  on  the  Com- 
mission share  the  view — that  a  suitable 
and  modest  memorial  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

The  legislative  process  is  such  that  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  solicit 
funds,  but  if  any  public  funds  are  to  be 
asked  for  the  ultimate  design — assuming 
for  the  moment  it  is  a  rose  garden  with  a 
statue — it  would  have  to  be  considered. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Library  and  Memorials,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  to  have  hearings 
on  it  and  to  report  it  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  and  then  in 
turn  to  bring  the  legislation  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  for  final  approval. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  interested  to  hear 
my  friend  from  Missouri  call  this  an 
ornamentation,  or  whatever.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  the  word  to  adequately 
describe  what  he  just  called  obelisks  or 
sometWng  of  that  kind.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey  came  near 
to  describing  wiiat  is  the  purpose  for  this 
memorial. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  With 
all  due  respect  to  our  mutual  friend  Dr. 
Hall,  I  do  not  believe  obelisks  is  as  ac- 
curate as  Stonehenge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Tlie  gentleman  will  remember  we  had 
quite  a  time  trying  to  find  some  words 
which  would  adequately  describe  what 
was  proposed  for  tliis  memorial. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  re- 
member extremeli  well,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  brought  the  de- 
sign to  the  fioor  needing,  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  procedure,  a  two-thirds 


vote,  and  nearly  achieved  getting  one- 
third.  It  is  a  very  painful  memory 

I  might  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  part.  I  know  he  in- 
tended nothing  personal.  This  was,  in 
respect  to  the  few  matters  on  which  we 
have,  shall  I  say,  cultural  differences,  one 
where  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  won  all 
10  rounds. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: $285,000  has  been  expended  up  to 
this  point.  The  bill  calls  for  another 
$75,000,  which  would  bring  it  to  $360,000. 
Can  we  have  any  assurance  here  today 
that  with  the  expenditure  of  an  addi- 
tional $75,000  the  plans  for  this  memorial 
wUl  have  been  completed? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  again,  as  a  member  of  the  FDR 
Commission.  I  think  I  do  speak  for  a 
majority  of  the  Members  when  I  say 
that  unless  we  can  come  up  with  a  final 
design  either  involving  no  further  Fed- 
eral funds  or  being  a  final  design  to  the 
floor,  that  this  would  be  the  last  expen- 
diture represented  by  this  money.  I  will 
say  further  that  it  is  requested  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  final  design  that  we  do 
not  come  back  with  any  further  house- 
keeping moneys.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  they  are  being  very  judi- 
ciously used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  there  been  some 
contribution  to  this  preliminary  plan- 
ning from  private  sources? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
There  heis  been  a  considerable  amount. 
I  do  not  have  the  figures  available  at 
the  moment,  but  there  are  approximately 
$18,000  to  $20,000  in  a  trust  fund  to  be 
used  when  a  final  design  is  approved  for 
that  pinpose,  and,  of  course,  we  would 
go  to  the  public  for  the  contributions 
necessarj'. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
this  $75,000  added  to  the  money  already 
spent  we  have  gone  about  far  enough 
with  the  planning  for  this  memorial.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  gentleman's 
statement,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  will  be  the  last. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  say  that 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  will  not  be 
back  to  the  floor  for  further  housekeep- 
ing moneys  without  a  final  and  absolute 
and  acceptable  design. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'fir.  Thompson),  has  presented  to  the 
House  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the 
activities  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission  and  concern- 
ing the  basis  for  the  request  for  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  appropriations  to 
carry  its  work  forward. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  H.R.  15351 
as  introduced  called  for  increasing  the 
authorization  of  $150,000.  The  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  studied  the  re- 
quest and  detei-mined  that  it  could  safely 
be  reduced  to  $75,000  without  in  any  way 
impairing  the  work  of  the  FDR  Memorial 
Commission  in  its  efforts  to  produce  de- 
sign for  a  FDR  memorial  which  will  be 
generally  acceptable.  I  concur  in  the  com- 
mittee's action  reducing  the  amount  car- 
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ried  in  the  bill  and  reporting  it  to  the 
House. 

I  agree  with  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Thompson  on  the  significance  of  this  bill 
and  its  need.  It  certainly  is  my  convic- 
tion too  that  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  we  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  on 
the  work  of  selecting  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  our  distingxushed  and  memora- 
ble former  President,  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  I  would  urge  the  House 
to  grant  its  approval  to  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  15351,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
as  amended,  w£is  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  and  others  who  have  spoken  may 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  that 
all  Members  may  have  3  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3685 
EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bUl  ( S.  3685 )  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability  of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financ- 
ing of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
^  The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  prior  proceedings  of  the  House  to- 
day.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
point  out  at  the  beginning  of  our  con- 
sideration that  this  conference  report 
ieayes  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
01 1970  essentially  in  the  same  form  and 
content  as  H.R.  17495.  the  emergency 
nousmg  act  which  was  approved  by  this 
t-hamber  several  weeks  ago.  To  be  sure 
compromise  required  changes,  but  I  be- 


lieve that  these  changes  rather  than 
weakening  the  measure,  have  worked  to 
strengthen  it  In  terms  of  its  application 
to  the  national  housing  crisis. 

In  its  present  form,  the  measure  au- 
thorizes appropriation  of  $1.2  billion  to 
fund  three  mortgage  interest  rate  sub- 
sidy programs.  Tt\-o  of  these  programs 
are  established  in  this  bill  and  are  de- 
signed to  aid  middle  income  families 
which  are  made  to  shoulder  most  of  the 
burden  of  the  present  housing  crisis  cre- 
ated largely  by  the  tight  money-high  in- 
terest rate  policies  now  being  applied  to 
the  Nation's  economy.  The  bill  also  es- 
tablishes two  secondary  markets  for 
conventional  as  well  as  federally  insured 
and  guaranteed  mortgages. 

Housing  experts  estimate  that  about 
512,000  mortgage  loans  can  be  made  for 
low,  moderate,  and  middle  income  fam- 
ilies if  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  fully 
funded  and  utilized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  stressed  that 
this  will  constitute  a  very  large  and  fa- 
vorable impact  not  only  in  terms  of  meet- 
ing our  housing  needs  but  also  in  terms  of 
helping  the  nearly  crippled  housing  in- 
dustry and  greatly  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  mortgage  assistance  provided  bv 
the  measure  could  enable  the  Nation  to 
produce  nearly  2  million  housing  starts. 
Housing  staits  are  now  at  an  annual  rate 
of  1.3  million  units.  Another  512,000  units 
wUl  bring  us  close  to  the  2  million  mark, 
something  the  Nation  has  not  ap- 
proached since  1950. 

Unemployment  throughout  the  Nation 
now  averages  4.7  percent — 3.4  miUion 
people  are  out  of  work.  As  bad  as  this  is. 
unemployment  in  the  construction  indus- 
try is  far  worse.  The  rate  of  joblessness  in 
the  construction  industrj'  has  climbed  to 
nearly  12  percent  of  the  labor  force  in 
that  sector  of  the  economy  which  is  an- 
other way  of  indicating  the  disaster  con- 
fronting homebuilders. 

A  study  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Savings 
and  Loan  League  indicates  the  enormous 
beneflts  that  could  be  achieved  through 
the  construction  and  sale  of  512,000  new 
homes.  Data  in  the  study  shows  that 
construction  of  500,000  new  homes,  for 
example,  would  mean  an  injection  of 
$11.3  billion  for  the  housing  industry  as 
a  whole,  ranging  from  the  homebuilder 
to  those  people  involved  in  related  retail 
sales. 

When  the  multiplier  effect  of  this 
amount  of  money  is  applied  to  the  total 
economy,  the  full  impact  of  this  invest- 
ment amounts  to  twice  that  figure,  $22.7 
billion.  The  multiplier  effect  can  be  de- 
scribed as  income  that  appears  again  and 
again  in  the  economy  in  the  form  of 
income  to  others  as  each  set  of  recipients 
pays  it  out  in  consumption  expenditure 
or  taxes. 

This  same  study  also  indicates  that 
construction  of  500,000  new  homes  would 
result  in  475.000  on  site  construction  jobs 
and  635,000  offsite  jobs  for  people  in- 
volved in  industries  providing  necessary 
materials  and  services. 

The  total  number  of  jobs  that  could 
be  created  through  this  legislation  then 
amounts  to  1.1  billion,  one- third  the 
number  of  people  who  are  now  out  of 
work. 
Mr.   Speaker,  a  brief  review  of  the 


Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  as  re- 
ported by  the  conference  committee  is  in 
order  at  this  point. 

Title  I  remains  imchanged.  It  author- 
izes an  appropriation  of  $250  million 
to  subsidize  the  interest  of  loans  made 
by  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  ai^d  other 
member  borrowers  of  the  FHLBB  sj's- 
tem.  The  conference  report  directs  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  make 
certain  that  this  secuon  of  the  bill  does 
not  result  in  simply  subsidizing  savings 
and  loan  association  profits.  It  requires 
maximum  beneflts  possible  to  be  passed 
to  the  hcMne  buyer. 

Titles  n  and  ni  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  also  remain  identical  to 
corresponding  sections  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  TiUe  n  would  expand  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  include  conventional  as 
well  as  federally  Insured  and  guaranteed 
mortgages  in  its  secondar>'  market  op- 
erations. Title  in  would  establish  an 
identical  secondary  market  institution 
through  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  conventional  and  federally  In- 
sured and  guaranteed  mortgages.  Both 
secondary  market  operations  are  de- 
signed to  provide  outlets  for  the  sale  of 
mortgages  originated  by  conventional 
lending  institutions  so  that  a  greater 
volume  of  mortgage  money  is  available 
for  home  loans. 

Title  rv  in  the  conference  report  re- 
flects a  change  in  funding  for  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association 
special  assistance  program.  The  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  authorized  $1.5  biUion  in  new- 
funding  for  the  GNMA  special  assist- 
ance, presidential  authority.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  did  not  authorizA,anv 
new  money.  It  merely  called  for  transfer 
of  $750  million  from  congressional  au- 
thority to  presidential  authoniv.  The 
compromise  reached  in  conference  now 
recommends  authorization  of  $750  mil- 
lion in  new  funds  and  transfer  of  a  like 
amount  from  congressional  to  presiden- 
tial authority.  Appropriation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  this  money,  when  added  to  the 
unused  balance  in  GNMA.  will  mean  that 
a  total  of  $2.7  billion  would  be  available 
for  immediate  use  for  federally  assisted 
low  and  moderate  income  housing. 

Title  V  also  represents  a  compromise 
between  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act.  In 
substance  it  represents  acceptance  by 
the  House  conference  committee  of  a 
Senate  proposal  to  authorize  funds  to 
subsidize  the  interest  rate  on  mortgages 
for    middle    income    families    through 
PNMA.  The  proposal  as  it  came  from  the 
other  chamber  called  for  $60  million  a 
year  for  3  years  to  enable  families  whose 
Incomes  did  not  exceed  the  median  for 
the  areas  in  which  they  reside  to  obtain 
home  ownership  loans  at  a  7-percent 
interest  rate.  The  section  provides  that 
the  interest  rate  on  such  loans  will  in- 
crease as  the  income  of  the  home  owner 
increases  until  a  market  rate  is  reached 
at  which  point  the  subsidy  would  cease. 
House  conference  committee  members 
won  acceptance  of  their  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  authorization 
to  $105  million  annually. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
vided under  title  V  would  be  restricted 
to  the  purchase  of  S20.000  homes  in  low- 
coi.t  areas  and  S30.000  homes  in  high- 
cost  areas.  Borrowers  would  be  required 
to  allocate  at  least  20  percent  of  their 
income  for  mortgage  payments. 

Title  VI  which  provides  for  renewal 
of  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  set  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  Interest  rates  for  PHA 
and  VA  mortgages  remained  as  it  was 
approved  by  the  House.  The  Senate  had 
proposed  establishment  of  the  so-called 
dual  interest  rate  structure  which  would, 
in  effect,  have  destroyed  this  authority 
and  eliminated  the  statutory  6  percent 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  federally  insured 
and  guaranteed  mortgages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  final  sec- 
tion of  the  conference  report  that  re- 
quires explanation.  The  House  conference 
committee  members  agreed  to  recom- 
mend elimination  of  title  VII  in  the 
od^unal  Hou.«;e- passed  bill  and  to  move 
title  Vin  of  the  bill  into  this  position. 
Title  VII  as  it  passed  the  Hous-e  author- 
ized the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  allow 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  count  as  part  of  their  re- 
quired reserves  federally  Insured  and 
guaranteed  housing  paper  which  would 
promote  the  construction  and  ownership 
of  housing. 

This  proposal  was  admantly  opposed  by 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns.  As  a  result  it  became  perfectly 
clear  that  this  proposal  even  if  it  was 
approved,  would  not  be  utilized  to  provide 
funds  to  meet  the  current  housing  crisis. 
Rather  than  insisting  on  acceptance  of 
what  came  to  be  an  academic  point,  the 
House  conference  committee  members 
made  and  won  acceptance  of  a  counter 
proposal  to  increase  from  $60  to  $105  mil- 
lion a  year  the  funds  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  middle-income  family  mortgage 
assistance  under  title  V  of  the  report. 

Title  VII  of  the  conference  report  is  a 
miscellaneous  section  comprised  almost 
entirely  of  technical  changes  designed 
to  assist  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
increase  their  deposits  and  thus  make 
more  mortgage  funds  available  to  the 
housing  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970  reflects  bipartisan  support  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  every  section  of 
the  measure.  There  is  nothing  in  the  re- 
port that  represents  domination  either 
by  the  Senate  or  House  conference  com- 
mittees or  domination  by  members  of 
one  party  over  the  other.  Moreover,  the 
conference  report  closely  follows  the 
E^mergency  Home  Finance  Act  approved 
unanimously  in  the  Senate  and  endorsed 
by  the  administration.  Consequently, 
there  is  not  a  reason  In  the  world  why 
the  funds  authorized  In  the  measure 
should  not  be  quickly  appropriated  by 
Congress  and  quickly  utilized  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  help  meet  the  housing 
crisis. 

I  ur£:e  the  House  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibility  not  only  to  approve  the 
conference  report  but  to  provide  full 
fundins:  to  make  it  effective.  I  urge  the 
Pre.'^ident  to  clear  any  obstacle  hindering 
utilization  of  these  funds. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
3685.  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
of  1970.  This  bill  represents  an  attempt 
by  Congres.5  to  provide  some  assistance 
to  the  mortgage  credit  market  and  to  the 
i-rospective  American  homeowner.  There 
are  many  items  in  this  conference  report 
that  will  provide  some  assistance  to  the 
mortgage  market  and  to  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry.  The  basic  element  in  this 
bill  will  be  Government  subsidies  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  and 
.subsidies  for  median  income  families  to 
assi.st  them  in  obtaining  mortgages  at 
rL'a.=onable  interest  rates. 

There  are  seven  titles  to  the  bill.  Title 
I  of  the  bill  was  the  only  provision  that 
was  recommended  by  the  administration. 
The  remaining  titles  were  all  developed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees.  Whether  or  not 
thi.-;  bill  will  accomplish  its  goal  of  stim- 
ulating mortgage  credit  will  depend  on 
the  will  and  aggre.ssiveness  of  the  admin- 
istration in  implementing  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  also  emphasize 
aj;ain  that  this  conference  report  repre- 
sents congressional  action  to  assist  the 
mortgage  credit  market  and  the  home- 
building  industry. 

There  were  approximately  30  items  in 
disagreement  in  the  conference.  I  would 
^ay  that  the  House  receded  on  half  of 
these  items  and  the  Senate  receded  on 
the  other  half.  The  conferees  met  for  2 
days,  and  I  believe  this  report  represents 
an  even  compromise. 

The  Congress  is  providing  for  the  first 
time  a  subsidy  amounting  to  S250  million 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
to  subsidize  their  obligations  so  that  the 
home  loan  banks  may  make  advances  to 
member  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
continue  to  make  mortgage  credit  avail- 
able to  prospective  homeowners.  The 
Congress  expects  the  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  see  that  these 
subsidized  obligations  are  applied  to 
those  families  he  determines  to  be  in  the 
median  income  range. 

Title  II  and  III  of  this  bill  sets  up  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  conventional  mort- 
gages to  be  operated  by  both  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System.  We 
hope  that  this  is  a  first  step  towards  sim- 
plifying the  complicated  procedures  that 
are  involved  in  mortgage  credit  transac- 
tions. I  was  pleased  that  the  provision  in 
the  House-pa.ssed  bill  to  exempt  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  from  the 
budget  review  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get, to  exempt  them  from  GAO  audit,  and 
to  exempt  Board  employees  from  the  Civil 
Service  Classification  Act  was  dropped  in 
conference.  I  was  particularly  disturbed 
with  the  provision  which  would  exempt 
the  Board  and  the  FSLIC  from  the  Clas- 
sification Act.  I  feel  that  it  was  a  brazen 
attempt  to  take  this  important  agency 
out  of  the  civil  service  system. 

The  conferees  urge  that  the  directors 
of  the  corporation  being  established  by 
title  III  exercise  their  discretion  to  ap- 
ply Federal  civil  service  laws  to  their  em- 
ployees and  to  submit  an  annual  budget, 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  now  required 
of  the  Board  and  the  FSLIC. 
Title  IV  of  the  House-passed  bill  pro- 


vided a  new  authorization  of  $1.5  billion 
for  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association's  special  assistance  functions 
The  conferees  cut  this  figure  in  half  to 
S750  million  in  new  authorizations  for 
the  presidential  authority  under  the 
GNMA  special  assistance  funds,  and  also 
accepted  the  Senate  provision,  which  re- 
allocated $750  million  in  existing  au- 
thorizations under  the  congressional  pro- 
gram of  GNMA,  so  that  this  title  pro- 
vides SI. 5  billion  in  funds  which  the  Pres- 
ident can  use  immediately.  I  would  hope 
that  the  President  lives  up  to  his 
promise  and  uses  these  vitally  needed 
funds.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to 
remove  the  existing  par-purchase  re- 
quirement under  the  congressional  au- 
thority of  GNMA.  The  net  effect 
of  this  action  in  Title  IV  is  to  free  up  for 
immediate  use  a  total  of  $2,750  billion 
which  can  be  used  by  the  President  to 
puicha.se  mortgages  under  the  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  GNMA  authority. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  most  effective 
provision  in  this  bill. 

Title  V  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  was 
not  a  part  of  the  House  bill.  As  Mem- 
bers recall  we  had  a  provision  in  the 
committee  reported  bill  which  set  up  a 
National  Development  Bank  to  provide 
direct  funds  for  the  mortgage  market. 
This  provision  unfortunately  was  de- 
feated on  the  floor.  I  believe  that  this  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  proposal  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  providing  the  needed  hous- 
ing for  American  families.  Title  V,  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  would  establish  a 
new  program  of  interest  subsidies  for 
middle  income  housing.  This  subsidy 
would  reduce  the  effective  Interest  rate 
for  middle  income  borrowers  to  approxi- 
mately 7  p)ercent.  The  borrowers  would 
have  to  qualify  by  income  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  family's  income  rose  above 
a  certain  level,  the  subsidy  would  be  re- 
duced and  eventually  be  removed.  Since 
the  House  never  considered  this  pro- 
posal, a  number  of  changes  were  made 
by  the  conferees  to  Include  veterans 
housing  under  this  new  program,  to 
make  cooperative  housing  qualify,  and  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  subsidy  to  be  pro- 
vided from  $60  million  a  year  for  3  years 
to  $105  million  for  3  years.  I  have  some 
reservations  concerning  this  new  pro- 
gram, and  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
report  back  to  the  Congress  after  the 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
reasonable  period. 

The  House  conferees  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  provision  providing  for 
a  dual  interest  rate  for  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages.  The  House  provision  extend- 
ing the  existing  authority  to  set  the  in- 
terest rate  levels  prevailed.  This  bill  e.x- 
tends  this  authority  to  January  1,  1972 
The  most  glaring  omission  In  the  con- 
ference report  was  the  exclusion  of  title 
VII  of  the  House  bill,  the  provision  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
permit  commercial  banks  to  use  part  of 
their  reserves  to  purchase  Federal 
agency  obligations  for  housing.  This  pro- 
vision offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rees)  was  an  excellent 
proposal  which  I  suppoited  from  the  be- 
ginning—In  committee  and  on  the  House 
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floor— to  the  very  last  day  in  the  confer- 
ence. I  was  sorr>-  that  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  re- 
jected this  proposal,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  considered  again  in  the  future. 

The  various  savings  and  loan  amend- 
ments in  the  House  passed  bill  were  re- 
tAined  in  most  cases  with  some  changes. 
The  provision  which  would  have  author- 
ized savings  and  loan  associations  to  pro- 
nde  collateral  security  for  deposits  of 
public  funds  was  dropped  in  conference 
when  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  told  us  that  they  could,  under  reg- 
ulation, permit  the  same  authority  that 
we  were  providing  by  law.  I  would  hoi^e 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  would  issue  regulations 
immediately  to  implement  his  measure. 
I  believe  that  savings  and  loan  as.socia- 
uons  should  have  the  same  authority  to 
provide  collateral  security  for  public'de- 
posits  as  the  commercial  banks  do.  The 
House  conferees  also  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate provision  which  authorizes  national 
banks  to  make  90-percent  30-year  mort- 
gage loans  and  60-month  construction 
loans  A^ain.  I  would  hope  that  commer- 
cial banks  would  make  immediate  use  of 
this  new  authority.  We  are  giving  the 
commercial  banks  the  impetus  to  make 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  mortgage 
market.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  conference  report. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reluctantly  joined  in  signing  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  3685.  the  so-called 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  I 
will  now  reluctantly  vote  for  it  as  the  best 
we  were  able  to  do  in  conference  on  a 
bill  on  which  the  House  had  earlier  tied 
our  hands  by  refusing  to  pass  title  V  of 
the  House  bill  which  had  called  for  direct 
mortgage  loans  to  middle  income  fami- 
lies at  rates  of  6 '2  percent  or  less. 

A  much  different  title  V  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
S315.000,000  over  the  next  3  years  to  sub- 
sidize, down  to  a  minimimi  of  7  percent, 
the  interest  rates  paid  by  eligible  families 
m  obtaining  mortgages  at  the  going  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest.  Thus,  if  the  going 
rate  is  8 '2  or  9  percent,  the  Government 
would  pay  1 ' o  or  2  percent  per  year  of 
the  outstanding  balance  as  an  interest 
rate  subsidy.  Eligible  families  under  the 
conference  bill  would  be  those  whose 
total  income  is  at  or  below  the  "median" 
level  in  their  localities. 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  our  housing 
programs,  we  will  be  paying  a  subsidy  to 
average  income  families  to  buy  homes, 
using  their  taxes  to  give  them  a  new  type 
of  Federal  assistance  previously  given 
only  to  low  income  families  in  buying 
homes. 

Unfortunately,  the  subsidy  is  not  in- 
tended to  help  bring  down  interest  rates 
generally,  but  rather  will  enable  the  lend- 
ing institutions  to  charge  whatever  the 
market  will  bear  and  receive  the  full  re- 
turn, with  the  Government,  in  effect, 
adopting  a  mortgage  interest  rate  "price 
support"  program  for  savings  and  loans 
and  banks.  This  is  not  what  we  had 
noped  to  achieve  when  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  House  Committee  on 
ranking  and  Currency  set  out  this  year 
w  do  something  forthright  and  affirma- 
w  1^ ,  "^  ^'■^"&i"&  down  the  intolerable 
level  of  mterest  rates  on  home  mortgages. 
CXVI .ISVa— Part  18 
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As  I  said,  however,  the  House  tied  the 
conferees'  hands  on  this  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  214  to  113  on  June  25,  rejecting  title  V 
of  the  House  bill,  H.R.  17495.  Our  title  V 
had  represented  an  amalgamation  of  two 
major  approaches   within   the  Banking 
Committee  to  the  mortgage  famine  for 
middle  income  families:   one,  the  pro- 
posal of  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee  Chairman    Patman    to    establish    a 
National  Development  Bank   to  obtain 
mortgage  funds  by  requiring  compulsory 
investment  in  mortgage  instruments  of 
2 '2    percent   of    the   assets   of   pension 
funds  and  foundations;   and  the  other 
approach  as  contained  in  H.R.  13694,  the 
Sullivan-Barrett  bill  for  direct  loan's  by 
the  Government  to  families  earning  up 
to  $12,000  a  year  for  30-year  mortgages 
up  to  $24,000  at  6^2  percent  or  less.  The 
Sullivan-Barrett  bill  would  have  created 
the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Cor- 
poration to  make  such  loan.s  out  of  a  re- 
volving fund  created  by  appropriations  of 
S2  billion  a  year  for  5  years.  In  the  form 
in  which  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  put  the  two 
proposals   together  in   title  V  of  H.R. 
17495,   the  proposed  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  would  have  made  the  direct 
loans  to  families  of  median  income  for 
mortgages  up  to  $20,000  at  6'2  percent 
or  less.  This  is  the  proposal  which  was 
then  killed  in  the  House  on  June  25. 

senate's   title    V    EXPANDED    SOMEWHAT    IN 
CONFERENCE 

In  conference,  therefore,  all  we  had 
to  work  from  in  carrying  out  some  of 
the  objectives  we  had  set  out  to  achieve 
in  our  title  V  was  a  far  less  ambitioiis 
program  contained  in  the  Senate  bill's 
title  V  which  permitted  appropriations 
of  up  to  $60,000,000  to  subsidize  the  mort- 
gage rates  for  a  limited  number  of  such 
families.  We  were  able  to  expand  this  in 
conference  into  a  $315,000,000  3-year 
program,  but  the  loans  will  be  made  at 
prevailing  rates  of  interest,  with  the 
Government  then  paying  part  of  the 
cost,  as  it  does  now  on  subsidized  mort- 
gages for  the  lowest  income  families,  and 
as  it  does  also  on  college  tuition  insured 
loans. 

Now,  eligible  families  will  have  to  pay 
at  least  7  percent  for  their  mortgages — 
how  much  more  depending  upon  how 
much  of  a  subsidy  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  amortization  costs  of 
principal  and  interest  by  devoting  20 
percent  of  their  incomes  to  their  purpose. 
There  will  be  periodic  certifications  of 
the  incomes  of  the  eligible  families  so 
that  after  2  years,  if  a  participating 
family's  income  has  risen,  it  may  then 
have  the  subsidy  reduced  to  zero,  and  it 
will  be  paying  the  8-' 2  or  9  percent  or 
whatever  rate  the  mortgage  calls  for.  So 
this  will  do  nothing  to  bring  down  the 
level  of  interest  rates — just  permit  a  lim- 
ited number  of  families  to  get  Federal 
assistance  now  in  buying  a  home  at  to- 
day's outrageously  high  interest  rates. 

MORE    THAN     HALF    BILLION    OP    INTEREST    RATE 
SUBSIDIES  TO  IXITDERS 

Along  with  another  $250,000,000  of 
subsidies  in  this  bill  for  the  savings  and 
loans  to  enable  them  to  borrow  money 
at  prevailing  rates  and  lend  it  out  at  the 


FHA  ceiling  rate  of  8 '2  percent,  this  bill 
now  represents  a  total  of  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  subsidies  for  support- 
ing the  present  interest  rat«  level  of  resi- 
dential real  estate  loans. 

Not  a  cent  of  this  money  will  come 
back  to  the  Treasury  in  repavments  bv 
anyone. 

In  contrast,  the  cost  of  direct  Federal 
loans  which  had  been  projwsed  in  title  V 
of  the  House  bill,  and  which  the  House 
had  rejected,  would  all  have  come  back 
to  the  Treasur>- — eveiw  cent — in  repay- 
ments by  the  mortgagors.  There  would 
have  been  no  subsidy  as  such  for  middle- 
income  famiUes.  if  we  assume — as  I  do 

that  interest  rates  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  money  it  borrows  over  the  next 
30  years  will  eventually  come  down  below 
their  present  levels,  and  below  6'  -  per- 
cent. But  our  title  V  lost  and  6  months  of 
effort  in  the  Hoase  Banking  Committee 
to  solve  the  mortgage  crisis  was  "wa'^hed 
out"  in  thus  f ar-from-adequate  substitute 
scheme  in  which  the  Nation's  middle- 
income  taxpayers,  or  some  of  them,  will 
obtain  mortgage  subsidies  paid  for 
through  their  own  taxes. 

I  will  vote  for  the  bill  because  It  is 
better  than  no  bill:  it  will  assist  some 
middle-income  families  to  obtain  homes 
they  can  afford  to  pay  for.  But  it  is  no 
long-range  solution  for  the  unconscion- 
able level  of  mortgage  rates. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  con- 
ference bill  which  are  worthwhile,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  a  secondary  mort- 
gage market  for  conventional  loans, 
which  we  had  agreed  to  in  the  House  last 
year  oii(y  to  have  the  Senate  disagree  to 
it.  The  conference  bill  also  enables  na- 
tional banks  to  enter  the  home  mortgage 
market  competitively — another  feature 
we  had  agreed  to  in  the  House  bill  last 
year,  but  which  the  Senate  conferees  had 
rejected  in  December.  At  this  rate  of 
gradual  improvement  of  our  housing 
laws,  we  undoubtedly  will  eventually 
achieve  the  kind  of  direct  loan  program 
which  the  Sullivan-Barrett  bill  for  a 
Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corpora- 
tion had  proposed.  But  progress  is  pain- 
fully slow. 

CLOSI.VG    COSTS 

The  conference  bill  also  deals  at  least 
partly  with  some  of  the  problems  spot- 
lighted by  my  Ad  Hoc  subcommittee  on 
Home  Financing  Practices  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  involving  closing  costs 
on  residential  real  estate.  Tlie  bill  calls 
for  studies  to  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
Government  agencies  into  the  current 
practices  in  these  fields  and  the  adoption 
of  corrective  steps  to  prevent  gouging  of 
the  home  purchaser  through  excessive 
closing  costs.  These  represent  abuses  the 
home-buying  public  has  been  subjected 
to  for  years,  even  on  Government-insured 
mortgages  on  which  regulatory  authority 
has  already  existed  to  cope  with  these 
matters. 

DISMAL   RECORD   OF  THE   NIXON    ADMINISTRATION 
ON    HOUSING 

The  bill  before  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sents largely  congressional,  not  execu- 
tive department,  attempts  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  housing  depression.  The 
Nixon  administration  gave  us  \irtually 
no  help.  Its  philosophic  approach  to  the 
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problem  has  been  to  advise  moderate 
income  families  to  "wait  a  year"  to  buy 
homes  in  the  hope  that  mortgage  rates 
might  come  down.  When  pressed  for 
more  immediate  solutions,  the  adminis- 
tration came  forward  with  what  are  now 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  bill,  sub- 
sidizing the  lenders  in  obtaining  funds, 
so  that  they  could  continue  to  extend 
mortgage  loans  at  market  rates  and  then 
immediately  discount  the  paper  to  the 
secondary  markets.  The  S250  million  in 
subsidies  contained  in  title  I  goes  not  to 
home  buyers  but  to  lenders.  And  this,  as 
I  said,  is  the  major  administration  con- 
tribution to  the  provisions  of  this  bUl. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  at  how  little 
we  were  able  to  do  in  this  bill  in  really 
solving  the  problems  of  home  financing. 
But  I  am  glad  that  we  at  least  were  able 
to  do  substantially  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration felt  had  to  be  done  or  should 
be  done.  The  administration  record  on 
housing  has  been  a  dismal  one,  indeed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  fbr  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  17C54i  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
hato  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Un  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17654,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUI 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Thursday,  July  16,  1970,  the 
Clerk  had  read  through  section  115,  end- 
ing on  page  30,  line  4  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  this 
section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hearings 
Sec.   116.  Section  133A(b)   of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  aa  enacted 
by  section  112(a)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by 


adding  at  The  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Whenever  any  such  hearing  Is  open  to  the 
public,  that  hearing  may  be  broadcast  by 
radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  such  rules 
as  ihe  committee  may  adopt.". 

(b)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"33.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause 
to  provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with  ac- 
ceptable standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and 
decorum,  by  which  committee  hearings 
which  are  open  to  the  public  may  be 
covered,  by  television  broadcast,  radio  broad- 
cast, and  still  photography,  or  by  and  of 
such  methods  of  coverage — 

"(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment, 
and  Information  of  the  general  public,  on 
the  basis  of  accurate  and  Unpartlal  news 
coverage,  regarding  the  operations,  proce- 
dures, and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legis- 
lative and  representative  body  and  regard- 
ing the  measures,  public  issues,  and  other 
matters  before  the  House  and  its  commit- 
tees, the  consideration  thereof,  and  the  ac- 
tion talien  thereon;  and 

"(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspec- 
tive and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  orgaii  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  In  addition,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use,  as  partisan  political  compaign  ma- 
terial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy 
of  any  perso.i   for  elective  public  office. 

"(c)  It  is,  further,  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  the  general  conduct  of  each 
meeting  of  any  hearing  or  hearings  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage, 
and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  commit- 
tee members  and  staff,  other  Government 
officials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  television, 
radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  and  the 
general  public  at  the  hearing  shall  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  and  observance  of  the 
acceptable  standards  of  dignity,  propriety, 
courtesy,  and  decorum  traditionally  ob- 
served by  the  House  in  its  operations  and 
shall  not  be  such  as  to — 

"(A)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  hearing  or  the  activities  of  committee 
members  in  connection  with  that  hearing  or 
in  connection  with  the  genersU  work  of  the 
committee  or  of  the  House;   or 

"(B)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  Uie  committee,  or  any  Member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  committee,  or  any  Mem- 
ber Into  disrepute. 

"(d>  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  or 
still  photography  is  a  privilege  made  avail- 
able by  the  House  and  shall  be  permitted 
and  conducted  only  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  purposes,  provisions,  and  requirements 
of  this  clause. 

"(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  committee  of  the  House  is  open  to  the 
public,  that  committee  may  permit,  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee,  that  hearing  to 
be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, but  only  under  such  WTltten  rules  as  the 
committee  may  adopt  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes,  provisions,  ajid  requirements  of 
this  clause. 

"(f)  The  written  rules  which  may  be 
adopted  by  a  committee  under  paragraph  (e) 
of  this  clause  shall  contain  provisions  to  the 
following  effect: 

"(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  is  to  be  presented  to  the  public 
afi  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall  be  con- 
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ducted   and   presented   without   commercial 
sponsorship.  '"erciai 

"(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  suboena 
by  the  committee  shall  be  required  against 
his  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hearine  or 
to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while  the 
broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision,  is  being  conducted.  At  "the  request  erf 
any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  vo  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photoe 
raphy  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covwei 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off.  This  subparagraph  Is  supplementary  to 
paragraph  (m)  of  clause  27  of  this  rule  re- 
latlng  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
witnesses. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cam- 
eras, operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be 
permitted  In  a  hearing  room.  The  alloca- 
tion among  the  television  media  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  number  of  television  cameras 
permitted  in  a  hearing  room  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  fair  and  equitable  procedures 
devised  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries. 

"(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space 
between  any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testl- 
mony  and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  mem- 
ber to  each  other. 

"(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the  other 
media. 

"(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearine 
room  while  the  committee  is  in  session 

"(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  proyldlng 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing,  ex- 
cept that  the  television  media  may  install 
additional  lighting  in  the  hearing  room,  with- 
out cost  to  the  Government,  in  order  to  raise 
the  ambient  lighting  level  in  the  hearing 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  television  coverage  of  the  hearing 
at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art  of  tele- 
vision coverage. 

"(8)  Not  more  than  Ave  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
by  still  photography.  In  the  selection  of 
these  photographers,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International  News- 
pictures.  If  request  Is  made  by  more  than 
five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of  the  hearing 
by  still  photography,  that  coverage  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
pool  arrangement  devised  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Press  Photographers. 

"(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course 
of  the  hearing,  between  the  witness  table 
and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

"(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

"(II)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents*  Galleries. 

"(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

"(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner.". 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  223] 

Abbltt 

de  la  Garza 

Mayne 

Adair 

Delaney 

Melcher 

Addabbo 

Derwlnski 

Mesklll 

Andersen, 

Dlges 

Mikva 

Tenn. 

Edwards,  La. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Esch 

Mliishall 

Baring 

Eshleman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Barrett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Nelsen 

Berry 

Fallon 

Ottinger 

Blaggl 

Farbsteln 

Pat  man 

Blatnik  . 

Fish 

Pepper 

Boland 

Ford, 

Plmie 

Brademas 

William  D. 

Powell 

Brasco 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Brock 

Gallagher 

Rarick 

Brown.  Calif. 

Glaimo 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Brovim.  Mich. 

Gilbert 

Roe 

Buchanan 

Gray 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Green,  Greg. 

Rosenthal 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Gubser 

Rostenkowski 

Burton,  Utah 

Hal  pern 

Roudebush 

Bush 

Hanley 

Rousselot 

Button 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roybal 

Cabell 

Harrington 

Ru'ppe 

Caffery 

Harsha 

Ryan 

Camp 

Hawkins 

St  Germain 

Carey 

Hebert 

Schadeberg 

Casey 

Hungate 

Stephens 

Celler 

I  chord 

Symington 

Chappell 

Karth 

Tunney 

Clarlc 

Klrwan 

Ullman 

aausen, 

Kluczynskl 

Vander  Jagt 

DonH. 

Landrum 

Watklr.6 

Clay 

Long,  La. 

Watts 

Collier 

Lowensteln 

Weicker 

Conyers 

Lukens 

WhaUey 

Corman 

McClory 

Wiggins 

Crane 

McCuIloch 

Wilson,  Bob 

Culver 

McEwen 

Wolff 

Cunningham 

Macdonald, 

Wright 

Daddarlo 

Mass. 

Zwach 

Davis,  Ga. 

MacGregor 

Dawson 

Madden 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  Committee,  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  17654,  and  finding  Itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  308  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quonun,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
cxdmmittee  amendment 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
(Mmmittee  amendment  which  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  section  116. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  30,  line  6, 
insert  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  116." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME.    DENNIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis:  Page 
30.  line  5:  strike  out  line  5,  page  30,  through 
line  20  on  page  35,  both    Inclusive. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  this  is  a  very  sim- 
ple although  far-reaching  amendment. 

It  simply  strikes  out  of  the  bill  all  pro- 
vision for  television,  radio,  and  still  pho- 
tography, and  broadcasting  of  commit- 
tee meetings. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill;  not  only  that, 
i  am  in  favor  of  most  of  the  so-called 


reform  amendments  which  have  been 
offered  from  the  floor,  and  particularly 
those  which  go  to  the  reporting  and  mak- 
ing pubhc  of  votes  in  committee,  and 
likewise  of  teller  votes,  an  amendment 
which  is  coming  up  later  on,  and  so  on. 
I  believe  in  adequate  publicity.  But  I 
do  not  believe  in  television  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  And  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  object  to  the  physical 
disruption  which  television  entails.  I  am 
asked  occasionally,  as  many  of  us  are,  to 
go  upstairs  and  be  interviewed  on  tele- 
vision, and  I  always  like  being  asked  and 
I  enjoy  the  inteniew,  but  I  do  not  like 
those  bright  lights  in  my  eyes  even  for  a 
few  moments.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
sit  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  committee 
i-oom  with  those  bright  lights  in  my  eyes. 
I  do  not  like  the  commotion  all  over  the 
place.  I  do  not  like  photographers  step- 
ping in  between  the  committee  and  the 
witness  during  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  all  the  rest  of  the  physical  dis- 
ruption that  you  are  necessarily  going  to 
have  in  the  committee. 

You  can  have  publicity  by  means  of 
ordinary  newspaper  reporting  without  all 
that  kind  of  trouble. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  My  question  is  technical  only. 
Does  the  gentleman's  amendment  start 
at  line  5,  page  30,  or  line  12  on  page  30? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  On  line  5. 
Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  that  involves  the  other  body,  that 
is — line  5  through  line  11  on  page  30? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
cori-ect.  But  I  was  advised  it  was  desir- 
able to  strike  the  entire  section. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  In  the  .second  place,  tele- 
vision by  the  nature  of  the  instrumen- 
tality itself  overemphasizes  because  it 
cannot  get  all  of  the  action,  and  it  is 
bound  to  give  an  undue  prominence  to 
and  to  emphasize  a  rather  small  part  of 
the  action  that  it  is  going  to  get. 

Some  of  us,  or  perhaps  all  of  us,  are, 
in  varying  degrees,  prima  donnas.  We 
tend  to  act,  sometimes. 

I  have  been  in  committee  meetings  not 
only  in  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
in  the  past  in  the  legislature  of  my  own 
State  and  it  is  my  judgment,  and  I  think 
some  of  you  cannot  help  but  agree  with 
me,  that  if  we  really  want  to  transact  the 
people's  business  and  get  it  dispatched, 
we  do  not  want  a  lot  of  television  cameras 
aroimd.  Some  of  us  will  be  spending  more 
time,  in  my  opinion,  making  hay  on  the 
television  camera  than  they  will  in  doing 
the  business  that  w-e  are  there  to  transact. 
That  is  just  one  of  the  facts  of  political 
life  to  which  we  are  all  heir. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sub- 
mission to  the  committee  that  this  Is  a 
public  interest  amendment.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  help  to  get  the  public 
business  transacted  In  an  efficient  man- 
ner. I  think  in  the  interest  of  the  orderly 
transaction  of  the  public's  business,  tele- 
vision would  be  the  wrong  type  of  pub- 
licity, and  we  would  be  better  off,  and 
the  public  would  be  better  off,  if  we  dis- 


pensed with  television  cameras  in  tlie 
committee  hearings. 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRASER,  Assuming  for  purposes 
of  discussion  that  the  gentleman's  de- 
scription was  right,  that  on  occasion  if 
not  most  of  the  time,  to  have  television 
cameras  might  make  the  committee 
work  go  in  something  other  than  an 
orderly  way,  if  this  language  stays  in  the 
bill,  would  a  committee  be  compelled  to 
admit  television  cameras  or  would  it  then 
have  the  discretion  to  do  so? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  has  a 
perfectly  valid  point.  As  I  read  the 
language.  It  would  merely  give  the  com- 
mittee the  opportunity  to  do  this  imder 
certain  rules,  if  it  wants  to.  My  answer 
to  that  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  media 
is  going  to  be  so  strong  and  so  unremit- 
ting that  either  we  will  have  television 
in  all  the  committees,  or  we  will  con- 
tinually have  a  struggle  back  and  forth 
on  this  subject.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
help  us  much. 

PERFECTING  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT 
MR.    HAHVEY 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harvey:  Page 
30,  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  page  35,  line  20  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Rule  XI  of  the  Ru:es  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end   thereof  the  following   new  clause: 

'•  '33.  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
a  standing,  select,  or  special  committee  of 
the  House  is  opened  to  the  pubhc.  the  com- 
mittee may  permit,  as  a  public  senice  and 
solely  under  such  rules  as  the  commit* ee 
may  adopt,  the  broadcasting,  telecasting, 
and  photographing  by  still  and  motion  pic- 
tures of  that  hearing,  or  the  recording  and 
filming  of  that  hearing  for  later  broadcast- 
ing or  telecasting  except  that — 

•"(1)  no  witness  may  be  required,  against 
his  win,  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  or  telecasting  of  that  hear- 
ing is  being  conducted  or  while  a  recording 
or  aiming  of  that  hearing  1.?  being  made  for 
later  broadcasting  or  telecasting.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off;  and 

"'(2)  no  on-the-spot  broadcasting  or  tel- 
ecasting of  that  hearing  may  be  conducted 
under  commercial  spwiisorshlp,  but  this  pro- 
hibition shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  broadcasting  or  telecasting  of  that  hear- 
ing as  a  part  of  regularly  sclieduled  news 
broadcasts  or  telecasts  under  commercial 
sj>onsor8hip. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  clause  do 
not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions or  the  Oommlttee  on  Rules." " 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  per- 
fecting amendment  would,  first  of  all 
strike  all  of  the  present  language  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  Insofar  as  it  pertains 
to  the  House,  and  second  It  would  turn 
over  a  discretionary  power  to  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  simple  theory  that  a  com- 
mittee that  is  adequately  enough  In- 
formed to  enact  legislation  which  will 
affect  the  entire  Nation,  certainly  has 
enough  knowledge  on  its  own  to  decide 
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under  what  rules  it  should  be  covered 
insofar  as  the  electronic  media  is  con- 
cerned. My  amendment  would,  however, 
turn  over  this  discretionarj-  power  with 
two  safeguards:  the  first  safeguard 
which  was  read  by  the  Clerk  would  re- 
quire that  no  witness  be  required  against 
his  will  to  give  evidence  or  testimony 
while  telecasting  or  broadcasting  was 
taking  place. 

The  second  safeguard,  of  course,  would 
be  that  no  broadcast  or  no  telecast  could 
be  conducted  under  commercial  sponsor- 
ship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  In  the  House  realize. 
I  am  sure,  that  the  other  body  has  per- 
mitted televising  of  its  proceedings  for 
years.  This  has  had  a  considerable  effect 
on  America.  This  is  a  means  of  educating 
the  public. 

We  do  not  do  any  lesser  work  here  in 
the  House  nor  perform  any  lesser  task. 
We  are  not  beneath  the  stature  of  the 
other  body  in  any  regard  whatsoever.  Yet 
we  say  to  the  American  people,  Mr. 
Chairman.  "If  you  have  money  and  can 
come  to  Washington,  you  can  sit  in  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  any 
other  committee  and  you  can  listen  to 
the  witnesses  give  testimony.  But  if  you 
do  not  have  the  money,  we  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  stay  home  and  watch  it  on  the 
electronic  media." 

S3  what  we  are  saying  really  is  that  we 
do  not  want  the  American  people  to 
learn  the  \-iews  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  we  take  this  view,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  missing  a  good  bet.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  what  the  committee  has  done  in 
pages  30  to  35  here,  but  I  disagree  with 
the  great  detail  in  which  they  have  writ- 
ten this. 

I  serve  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  on  the  Commu- 
nications Subcommittee,  and,  believe  me, 
telecasting  is  an  advancing  art.  It  is 
changing  every  day.  For  us  to  provide  so 
specifically  for  the  number  of  decibels 
of  sound,  the  amount  of  light,  where 
the  cameras  are  going  to  be  situated,  the 
number  of  AP  and  UPI  who  can  be  ad- 
mitted. In  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  me 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

I  think  the  House  has  an  obligation  to 
educate  the  American  people,  and,  fur- 
ther, the  American  people  deserve  to 
know  what  is  taking  place  in  our  hear- 
ings. 

My  objection  is  to  writing  such  details 
into  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

First,  the  rules  are  general  and  leave 
their  Interpretation  and  application  to 
the  committee  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished precedents.  They  ordinarily  do  not 
Include  minutia  or  attempt  to  foresee 
every  possible  situation  that  may  arise 
and  provide  for  it  in  advance. 

Second,  rules  of  the  House  are  diffi- 
cult to  amend.  Should  experience  show 
that  one  or  several  of  the  rules  are  un- 
workable or  unnecessary,  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  it  would  be  to  get  a  reso- 
lution out  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
have  it  adopted  by  the  House. 

Third,  rules  are  enforced  by  a  point 
of  order,  a  powerful  and  peremptoi-y 
sanction  going  to  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 
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Fourth,  such  rigid  and  detailed  pro- 
visions are  an  onerous  and  unnecessary 
restriction  on  committee  discretion  and 
its  capacity  to  conduct  its  hearings.  It 
is  an  indication  of  doubt  that  committees 
are  not  competent  to  conduct  televised 
hearings  fairly  without  detailed  in.struc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  confidence  in  pres- 
ent and  future  committees  is  such  that  I 
uould  give  them  the  same  latitude  over 
the  conduct  ol  tele\ised  hearings  tliat 
they  now  have  over  the  management  of 
their  otlier  business.  It  committees  are 
as  incompetent  as  the  writing  of  detailed 
instructions  in  House  rules  implies,  God 
save  the  countiy  from  the  legislation 
they  provide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes,  i 

Mr,  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

iMr.   HARVEY,   Mr.  Chairman,   I  will 
yield  in  1  minute.  I  will  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that 
if  we  turn  o\er  a  complete  delegation  of 
power  to  the  committees  themselves  to 
decide  whether  tliey  want  television  cov- 
erage, and,  if  they  want  television  cov- 
erage, .last  under  what  rules  they  will 
have  television  coverage,   tlien  I   think 
we  will  not  ha\e  to  worry  about  bright 
li!<hts.  because  each  committee  can  decide 
for  itself  what  sort  of  lights  are  suitable 
in  what  room:  or  whether  they  will  per- 
mit  photographers   in   a   room   without 
flash  cameras.  As  I  say,  television  is  a 
rapidly  ad\ancing  art  and  to  try  to  spell 
out  those  things  in  the  bill  will  not  work. 
I  do  not  flunk  we  shall  have  to  worry 
about  television  cameramen  coming  be- 
tween   the   Congressmen   and    the   wit- 
nesses, but  we  can  do  that  in  the  com- 
mittee rules  and  not  in  the  Hoase  rules. 
As  far  as  prima  donnas  or  demagogues 
in    the    House    are    concerned — well.    I 
would  not  say  that  about  the  colleagues 
with  whom  I  serve.  I  think  if  we  have  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  some  of 
those  who  would  take  advantage  of  the 
electronic    mflWia    in    this    fashion,    the 
American  public  will  soon  take  care  of 
them.  \ 


I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  as  shown 
on  page  32.  lines  13  through  20,  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  the  right  to  set 
up  written  rules  for  the  coverage  by  radio 
or  TV,  as  provided  for  in  this  section. 
Then  it  sets  forth  under  this  part  of  the 
legislation  some  13  points,  which  defi- 
nitely sets  regulations  and  controls  over 
how  the  TV  coverage  in  committee  shall 
be  handled. 

One  of  these  points,  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  alluded  and 
which  is  included.  I  believe,  in  his  amend- 
ment, provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
TV  coverage,  nor  radio  coverage,  under 
commercial  sponsorship.  That  is  already 
taken  care  of  in  the  bill.  This  was  one  of 
the  gentleman's  points  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  brought 
up  the  point  that  he  did  not  want  any 
television  cameras  intervening  between 
members  of  the  committee  and  witnesses, 
obstructing  their  view  and  interfering 
with  the  testimony. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  on  point 
4,  on  page  33  of  this  section,  a  quote 
from  the  bill  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana: 

Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  mem- 
ber to  each  other. 
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But  I  do  say  the  American  public  has 
the  right  to  know  what  takes  place  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  hearing 
rooms,  just  as  they  do  now  in  the  Senate 
hearing  rooms.  This  is  a  process  of  edu- 
cation, and  we  are  putting  ourselves  in 
a  secondary  position— secondai-y  to  the 
Senate,  and  secondary'  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, as  far  as  educating  the  American 
people  is  concerned— unless  we  adopt  an 
amendment  such  as  I  offer  here,  to  turn 
the  power  over  to  the  committees. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  state- 
ments made  just  a  moment  ago  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  also  the 
gentleman  fiom  Indiana  who  preceded 
him.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  in  his  statements  is  argu- 
ing against  himself.  First  he  made  the 
statement  that  the  committee  bill,  this 
section,  was  too  general  in  nature.  Tnen, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  proceeded  to  make 
several  points  that  it  was  too  restrictive. 


So  the  gentleman's  objections  are 
taken  care  of  in  the  legislation. 

This  section  has  been  carefully 
thought  out  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  section.  It  sets  forth  certain  funda- 
mental rules  and  regulations  for  con- 
ducting these  hearings  before  television 
cameras  or  radio,  yet  it  also  gives  to  the 
committee  concerned  full  power  to  set 
any  additional  written  rules  that  the 
committee  may  wish  to  set. 

I  oppose  both  the  substitute  and  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

When  the  gentleman  mentioned  my 
name  he  indicated  I  was  being  inconsis- 
tent. I  certainly  hope  I  was  not  Incon- 
sistent. 

If  I  left  the  impression  that  my  criti- 
cism as  to  what  is  in  the  pages  between 
30  and  35  was  that  it  was  too  general, 
then  I  am  sorry.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  too 
specific.  It  spells  out  in  minute  detail.  It 
spells  out  the  number  of  press  photog- 
raphers who  shall  be  available  and  even 
says  that  preference  shaU  be  given  to  the 
Associated  Press,  the  United  Press,  and 
so  forth. 

Who  are  we  to  provide  in  the  written 
rules  of  the  Hous^  of  Representatives 
what  specific  photographers  are  going 
to  cover  these  meetings? 

On  the  contrary,  I  should  like  to  turn 
that  authority  over  to  each  individual 
committee.  Then  they  can  do  this  in  the 
committee  rtiles. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man say  that  the  13  regulations  set  up  in 
here  are  fair  to  all  of  the  news  media, 


to  the  television  industiT  and  the  radip 
industry-,  and  that  adequate  coverage 
would  be  given  to  all  segments?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
come  up  with  a  most  fair  solution  in  set- 
ting forth  these  regulations. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  believe  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  very  fair.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  leave  the  contrary'  impres- 
sion. I  commend  the  committee  for  what 
it  has  done. 

I  just  believe  that  rather  than  being  so 
specific  and  writing  all  of  these  things 
into  the  rules  we  would  be  a  lot  better 
off  if  we  let  each  committee  handle  this 
matter  itself  imder  its  own  rules. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  subcom- 
mittee had  extensive  testimony  from  the 
industry,  both  the  radio  and  television 
industries,  and  these  regulations  were 
written  into  the  legislation  as  a  result  of 
the  expert  testimony  from  the  people 
who  are  probably  the  most  knowledge- 
able in  this  field,  more  knowledgeable 
than  anyone  else. 

I  believe  it  still  accomplishes  what  the 
House  would  like  to  see  accomplished. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  and  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  already  been  in- 
dicated by  my  good  friend  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Martin),  this  was  a  subject 
that  was  before  your  subcommittee 
throughout  the  15  months  we  worked  on 
this  legislation.  The  proposition  of  open- 
ing up  committee  hearings  to  radio  and 
television  coverage  has  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  and  of  discussion  in 
connection  with  the  House.  Certainly 
your  committee  recognized  that  this  was 
a  matter  of  importance.  We  did  do  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  investigation  into 
the  background  and  into  the  rulings  by 
previous  Speakers  of  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  how  far  the  present  rules 
go  in  this  matter.  After  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  study  we  proposed  some 
language  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
coverage  of  this  kind  in  committees. 

During  the  time  we  were  working  on 
this  language  and  during  the  time  we 
were  proposing  the  revisions  before  you 
here  today,  we  were  in  touch  with  the 
radio  and  television  industries.  We  did 
discuss  it  at  great  length  in  meetings 
«'ith  the  networks  and  with  individual 
station  people  and  so  on.  So  far  as  I 
know,  we  used  all  of  the  expertise  avail- 
able to  us.  I  recognize  that  your  commit- 
tee did  not  have  all  of  the  wisdom  avail- 
able, and  I  am  stu-e  the  language  is  not 
entirely  perfect,  but  we  were  faced  with 
a  situation  where  a  great  many  Members 
in  the  introducUon  of  their  bills  provided 
lor  radio  and  television  coverage   Some 
«-ent  much  further  than  others.  We  rec- 
ognize that  there  was  concern  on  the 
part  of  a  good  many   Members  as   to 
^bather  or  not  this   kind  of  coverage 
«as  in  the  best  interests  of  good  pro- 
^oure  a^  to  its  eCfect  on  the  writing  of 
gooa  legislation  and  upon  looking  after 
ine  public's  business. 


In  an  attempt,  frankly,  to  meet  a  num- 
ber of  objections  that  were  raised  by 
what  you  might  call  outright  opponents 
of  opening  committees  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision, we  did  draw  some  pretty  strict 
regulations  and  set  up  some  rather  stiff 
requirements.  We  have  set  some  definite 
guidelines,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
in  connection  with  the  number  of  cam- 
eras in  the  room  and  the  matter  of  set- 
ting up  or  taking  down  of  equiiJment 
during  the  hearing  or  the  time  that  the 
hearing  is  going  on.  and  at  the  same  time 
we  left  it  up  to  the  committees  them- 
selves to  make  a  determination  as  to 
other  regulations  or  any  restriction  they 
might  see  fit  to  impose.  However,  it  wai 
the  subcommittee's  frank  opinion  that 
unless  we  did  draw  the  lines  fairly 
tightly  there  would  be  a  very  good  hke- 
lihood  that  we  would  not  have  the  sup- 
port necessar>'  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
age of  committees. 

Now,  I  for  one  for  a  good  many  years 
have  felt  that  this  was  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  good  business  on  behalf  of  the 
people.  However.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  here  is  a  part  of  the  media 
that  has  been  too  long  denied  access  to 
our  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  right  of  the  public  to  know  super- 
sedes such  reser\'ations  as  we  might  have 
about  some  of  the  problems  involved. 
The  language  makes  it  very  clear  that  if 
the  committee  does  have  problems  in 
connection  with  some  particular  re- 
porter, photographer  or  other  individual 
who  might  be  covering  for  the  networks 
or  individual  stations,  that  that  commit- 
tee can  take  care  of  that  situation. 

There  Is  again  language  that  permits 
them  to  do  so  by  withdrawing  that  privi- 
lege from  that  part  or  portion  of  the 
media. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
has  the  right  at  all  times  to  restrict  its 
coverage  and  not  permit  radio  or  televi- 
sion in  the  hearing  rooms. 

And,  as  I  say  again  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  give  this  program 
an  opportunity  to  work.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  House  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  the 
Members  read  the  provision  on  this  in 
connection  with  our  report  because  I 
think  it  is  quite  explanatory  as  to  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  this  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Han-ey  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  think  that  the 
committee  should  be  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  really  no  serious  dif- 
ference between  the  Harvey  amendment 
and  the  committee  bill,  Tlie  committee 
bill  provides  for  no  commercialism.  The 
committee  bill  provides  for  protection  of 
witnesses  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  provides  that  the  committees  may 
write  their  rules.  So.  all  of  the  essential 
thin.gs  contained  in  the  Harvey  amend- 
ment and  in  the  committee  bill  are  the 
same. 
The  quarrel  between  them  is  merely 


one  of  detail.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan feels  that  the  committee  has  sought 
to  write  too  extensive  and  too  detailed 
protections  with  reference  to  television 
broadcasting  into  the  bill  and  he  would 
write  fewer  and  leave  the  rest  of  it  up 
to  practical  operation  later  on. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  argument 
here  is  between  those  who  want  tele- 
vision broadcasting  of  committee  hear- 
ings and  those  who  do  not.  The  rest  is 
not  the  true  or  crucial  issue. 

Therefore.  I  would  sugcest  that  the 
Harvey  amendment  should  be  voted  down 
and  that  we  shotild  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  question  presented  by  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  proposed.  I  submit 
again  that,  simply  looking  at  the  facts 
of  life  as  they  exist  and  refusing  to  be 
pre.ssured  by  clamor  by  certain  media, 
clamor  as  to  how  we  should  discharge 
our  functions,  that  if  we  want  the  com- 
mittees to  do  their  job,  as  they  should, 
and  still  have  adequate  publicity  as  to 
what  is  done,  that  this  amendment. 
•Ahich  removes  the  circus  atmosphere  of 
television  cameras  from  the  committee 
hearings,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Harvey  1 . 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Ninety-five  Members  aie  present  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
tlieir  names: 

[Roll  No,  224] 

Abbitt                  Digfis  Morton 
Adair                    Edwards.  Calif    Murphy  HI 

Alexander            Edwards,  La  Murphy,' N  Y 

Anderson,            Esch  Nelsen 

Tenn.                Eshleman  Otiluger 

Ashbrook             Evlns.  Tenn.  Pepper 

Ashley                 Farbsteln  Plmle 

Baring                  Fish  Puwell 
Barrett,                 Fulton,  Tenn.     Price  Tex 

Berry                    Gallagher  Pr^or.  Ark 

B'.a-'pl                   Garmatz  Puclnskl 

Brademas             Gilbert  Qule 

Brasoo  Gray  RarlcJc 

Brock  Green,  Oreg,  R<>id,  NY. 

Broomfield  Hapan  Rodlno 

Brown,  Mich.  Halpern  Roe 

Brown.  Ohio  Hanley  Roonev,  N  Y. 

Burke.  Fla,  Hansen,  Idaho    Rooney  Pa 

Burle.son.  Tex,  Harrington  Rosteiikowskl 

Burton,  Utah  Harsha  Roudebush 

Bush  Hawkins  Rousselot 

Button  Hebert  R<3ybal 

Cabell  Holifleld  Ruppe 

Caffery  HungXte  Rvan 

Camp  Ichord  ^  Et  Germain 

Carey  Karth  Schadeberg 

Casey  Keith  Srheiier 

Celler  Klrwan  Sebellus 

Chappell  Landn:m  Stephens 

Clancy  Long,  La,  Svmington 

Clark  Lowenstein  Taft 

Cohelan  Lukens  Teague.  Tex. 

Collier  McClory  Tunney 

Cunyers  McCuUoch  Ullman 

Cramer  McDonald,  Vander  Jagt 

Crane                       Mich.  Watkins 

Culver  McEwen  Watts 

Cunningham  MacGregor  Welcker 

Diiddarlo  Madden  Whalley 

Davis.  Ga  Melcher  Whltten 

Dawson  MeskUl  Wlt^-lns 

de  la  Garza  Mikva  Wilson.  Bob 

Delaney  Minshall  Zwach 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
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tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  17634,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  304  members  responded  to 
their  name.s,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.    CLEVELAND.    Mi".    Chairman,   I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  last  week  on  several  occa- 
sions I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Hoi^  that 
4  years  ago  there  was  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress that  had  studied  in  depth  many  of 
the  issues  that  we  are  debating  now.  In 
this  particular  instance  I  think  it  Is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that,  as  a  member  of 
that  joint  committee,  I  believe  In  this 
particular  area  the  Rules  Committee  bill 
is  better  than  was  our  ofiferlng.  It  per- 
mits, under  carefully  prescribed  and 
carefully  drafted  rules,  regulations  and 
conditions  the  televising  and  broadcast- 
ing of  certain  committee  hearings.  In 
this  area  I  feel  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  done  a  better  job  than  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  did.  I  think  their  recommen- 
dations are  excellent.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  because  of  the 
obvious  care  with  which  this  particular 
section,  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Den*nis>  is  attempting  to  delete 
from  the  bill,  was  drafted. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Organization 
of  the  Congress  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  the  televising  and  broad- 
casting of  some  committee  proceedings 
be  permitted.  The  reason  we  did  It  was  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  the  people  in  the  United  States  of 
America  have  as  their  primary  source  of 
news  either  television  or  radio.  We  felt 
that  because  of  this,  and  because  some 
Senate  hearings  were  being  broadcast, 
and  because  the  executive  could  obtain 
and  control  radio  and  television  time  so 
easily,  that  the  House  was  not  perform- 
ing its  functions  as  a  coordinate,  co-equal 
branch  of  our  government  by  denying 
the  people  access  to  our  activities  by 
the-e  modem  techniques  of  the  electronic 
media. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  this  debate 
I  referred  to  the  Republican  task  force 
on  congressional  reform  and  the  book 
it  published,  '"We  Propose:  A  Modern 
Congress."  In  that  book,  there  was  a 
chapter  on  the  subject  matter  of  this 
amendment,  written  by  Congressman 
Bob  Ellsworth. 

Since  that  time,  many  Congressmen 
have  supported  and  reintroduced  the 
Ellsworth  proposals.  We  have  noted  tliat 
there  is  in  fact  much  television  and 
broadcasting  permitted  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  as  for  example  when  the  Presi- 
dent addresses  Congress.  The  people  have 
for  too  long  been  denied  the  right  to  look 
or  listen  as  their  representatives  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Nation.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  is  wrong.  The  electronic  media, 
in  the  interests  of  elementary  democ- 


racy, should  be  permitted  to  bring  to 
the  public  the  debates  which  will  decide 
their  future. 

I  might  also  point  out,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  in 
supplemental  and  minority  views  which 
aie  concurred  in  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  H.ald  as  well  as  myself 
went  a  step  farther  and  recommended 
that  under  certain  circumstances  ses- 
sions of  this  House  could  be  televised 
and  broadcast. 

We  have  had  historic  debates  here 
that    should    have    been    televised    and 

broadcast  provided,  of  course 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
ChaiiTnan.  will  the  fjentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler)  who.  as  I  said  earlier,  had 
written  supplemental  views  to  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress,  urging  in  addition  to 
broadcasting  committee  hearings  that 
we  have  the  same  for  some  sessions  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  my  colleague  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, Is  supporting  the  televising  of  com- 
mittee hearings. 

If  it  were  gennane  and  in  order,  I 
would  ofifer  an  amendment  at  this  point 
to  televise  all  sessions  of  the  Congress.  I 
believe  that  that  would  focus  attention 
on  and  stimulate  new  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  In  the  Nation  In  the  de- 
bates of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  lias  been  argued  tliat  this  might  re- 
sult in  "acting"  for  the  cameras,  but  the 
camera  is  a  merciless  mirror  of  reality. 
I  think,  and  I  hope,  that  this  day  will 
come  when  all  sessions  of  Congress  can 
be  open  to  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting. But  I  would  not  expect  such  an 
amendment  would  pass  at  this  point,  and 
therefore  I  will  strongly  support  the  tele- 
vising of  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  Of  course,  as  the 
gentleman  knows  and  Members  know, 
much  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
legislative  reorganization  act  can  al- 
ready be  done  under  cur  existing  rules. 
I  do  not  tliink  that  is  fully  appreciated. 
No  House  rule  says  that  you  carmot.  All 
that  the  committee  is  suggesting  Is  a  rule 
that  says  you  can  and  then  prescribes 
certain  circumstances.  As  I  said,  I  think 
they  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  draft- 
ing this  section  of  the  bill  and  In  draw- 
ing up  certain  standards  under  which 
tliis  part  of  the  bill  would  come  into 
effect. 

Mr.  OLSEI<f.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  join  him  in  suppoiting  the  televising 
of  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  came  in  late,  if  that  is  the 
way  you  feel  and  if  you  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  you  will  vote 
"no"  on  the  two  amendments  that  are 
about  tjo  come  up  and  leave  what  the 
committee  did  intact. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Dennis,  was  granted  permission  by 
imanimous  coriient  to  proceed  for  i  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAISTD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
that  the  Constitution  has  always  pro- 
vided that  trials  in  courts  shall  be  pub- 
lic, and  yet  almost  universally  the  courts 
have  rejected  the  television  broadcast- 
ing and  the  reason  for  that  is  because  it 
interferes  with  the  orderly  transaction 
of  the  public  business  in  the  courts.  I  am 
suggesting  that  if  we  permit  it  in  the 
committees,  it  would  interfere  with  the 
orderly  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
committee.  That  Is  the  reason  for  my 
amendment  which  strikes  from  the  bill 
those  provisions  which  would  permit  the 
televising  of  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  point  of  the 
gentleman  is  well  taken,  but  proceeding-.? 
in  the  courts  are  adversary  proceedmgs 
whereas  in  many  of  our  hearings  they 
are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  informa- 
tion not  only  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  but  for  the  people  of  the 
country,  who  are  after  all  our  ultimate 
court,  certainly  our  jury. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  inas- 
much as  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  those 
provisions  of  the  biU  which  would  permit 
the  televising,  broadcasting  and  photo- 
graphing of  committee  hearings.  My  fear 
is  that  the  presence  of  TV  cameras  would 
interfere  with  the  orderly  conduct  of 
hearings.  The  temptation  would  be  too 
great  for  politicians  to  be  more  concerned 
about  how  they  will  appear  on  TV  to  their 
constituents  rather  than  the  legislative 
purpose  of  the  hearing.  Committee  Mem- 
bers might  avoid  asking  important  ques- 
tions because  they  might  not  be  well  re- 
ceived by  television  viewers.  Contrari- 
wise, they  might  phrase  other  questions 
for  their  di-amatic  value  and  the  favor- 
able impression  they  might  make  on 
viewers  rather  than  on  their  probative 
value. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
avoid  the  cii-cus-like  atmosphere  which 
always  accompanies  the  presence  of 
photographers  and  television  and  radio 
crews.  No  matter  what  rules  and  restric- 
tions we  adopt,  disruption  and  confusion 
will  inevitably  result.  I  do  not  feel  this 
atmosphere  is  conducive  to  the  orderly 
conduct  of  congressional  business. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

RETIREMENT  OF  CARTHA   D.   "DEKE"  DELOACH 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hagan 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
July  20,  a  man  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
good  friend,  a  constituent,  and  a  highly 
devoted  public  servant,  Cartha  D.  "Deke' 
DeLoach,  commences  a  well  deserved  re- 
tirement after  28  years  of  tireless  and 
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dedicated  service  with  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  "Deke"  is  planning 
to  enter  private  industry  at  this  time,  in 
a  furtherance  of  his  most  outstanding 
career. 

Some  time  ago,  "Deke"  indicated  to 
some  of  his  friends  that  he  was  consider- 
ing such  a  move,  that  it  would  be  with 
deep  regret,  but  of  his  own  volition,  after 
much  soul-searching  and  out  of  consid- 
eration of  his  fine  family. 

•Deke,"  as  Claxton,  Ga.'s  foremost  na- 
tive son  and  renowned  national  figure, 
has  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  become  As- 
sistant to  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in 
1965,  in  which  position  he  has  been  in 
direct  charge  of  all  criminal  investiga- 
tions and  counterspy  operations. 

I  personally  am  confident  that  a  man 
of  the  caliber  of  "Eteke"  DeLoach  will  be 
a  real  success  in  his  new  endeavor  also. 
Every  fa.cet  of  his  impressive  background 
testifies  to  his  strong  perseverance  and 
adaptability. 

From  the  time  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion  and  his  serv- 
ice as  department  commander  and  na- 
tional vice  commander  to  his  present  roll 
as  chairman  of  the  national  public  rela- 
tions commission,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  this  able  and  devoted  Legion  mem- 
ber would  earn  further  plaudits  from  his 
peers. 

In  1963,  "Deke"  DeLoach  was  named 
man  of  the  year  in  the  Legion  by  the 
State  Commanders  Society  of  the  Leg- 
ion's national  convention.  And  in  Sep- 
tember 1964,  "Deke"  received  tine  annual 
president's  award  of  the  Naji^al  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Directors"  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  distinguished  public  service. 

On  May  12.  1967.  the  president  of  St. 
John's  College  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
presented  "Deke"  DeLoach  the  presi- 
dent's medal  of  St.  John's  College.  And 
"Deke"  was  presented  the  George  Wash- 
ington honor  medal  by  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation of  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  in  1967,  1968, 
and  1969. 

He  was  selected  for  membership  in  the 
International  Platform  Association  in 
September  1967,  by  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  that  organization,  and  selected  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Ophthalmic  Research  Foimdation 
in  1968. 

The  man  who  was  born  In  Claxton. 
Ga.,  and  attended  Gordon  Militai-y 
College,  Barnesville,  Ga.,  South  Georgia 
College.  Douglas,  Ga.,  and  Stetson  Uni- 
versity, Deland,  Fla.— the  young  man 
who  played  varsity  football  and  received 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Stetson 
and  later  attended  Its  law  school— the 
young  man  who  was  given  a  distin- 
guished alumni  award  by  that  institu- 
tion In  November  1958,  and  a  similar 
award  by  Stetson's  Alumni  Association 
In  February.  1966— the  young  man  who 
received  an  award  In  1966  from  the  PI 
Kappa  Phi  fraternity  of  which  he  was 
a  member  and  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degrees  from  Stetson  University  In  1966 
and  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  HI.,  in 
196&_this  is  Cartha  D.  DeLoach  whom 
we  his  friends  call  "Deke." 

He  will  no  doubt  go  on  to  even  greater 
heights  in  his  new  position  in  private 


industry  and  I  feel  my  colleagues  will 
unanimously  join  me  in  wishing  him  well 
and  Godspeed  in  his  quest  for  a  place 
in  the  business  world. 

The  high  esteem  In  which  he  is  held 
in  the  First  District  of  Georgia  is  at- 
tested to  by  tributes  in  his  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Claxton  Enterprise,  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  and  Evening 
Press,  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  the  Chicngo  Tribune  and  by 
national  columnist  Ray  McHugh. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  since  the 
roUcall,  there  have  been  many  Mem- 
bers here  who  did  not  hear  the  discus- 
sion of  the  two  amendments,  the  Den- 
nis amendment  and  the  Harvey  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  televising  of  committee  hear- 
ings. 

I  repeat  again,  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  committee  hearings  to  be  tele- 
vised and  provides  for  radio  coverage  to 
be  regulated  by  the  bill  Itself.  The  Den- 
nis amendment  strikes  out  all  television 
and  radio.  The  Harvey  amendment,  so  its 
author  said,  was  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment but  in  the  nature  of  allowing  the 
committees  themselves  to  set  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  would  have 
radio  and  TV. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  if  he  has  anything  further  he 
would  like  to  add,  so  that  those  of  the 
committee  who  were  not  here  will  under- 
stand what  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
says  is  essentially  correct.  I  have  ten- 
dered an  amendment  which  would  strike 
section  116,  the  section  providing  for 
televising  committee  hearings.  It  merely 
takes  out  everything  from  line  5  on  page 
30  through  line  20  on  page  35,  my  amend- 
ment being  that  televising  committee 
hearings  makes  for  disruption  of  the 
orderly  business  of  the  committee.  Really 
the  things  wiilch  will  be  picked  out  by 
the  media  will  just  be  certain  things  they 
want  and  not  what  the  committee  or 
what  the  chairman  wants  or  what  Con- 
gress has  an>ihing  to  do  with.  I  believe 
we  will  transact  our  business  better  with- 
out that  type  of  distraction. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
offered  a  clarifying  amendment  which  I 
understand  will  be  voted  on  first.  Essen- 
tially it  leaves  the  committee  bill  Intact, 
the  difference  being  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Harvey)  lays  down 
only  a  very  few  basic  rules  but  leaves  the 
rest  to  the  committees  themselves,  but 
it  does  permit  televising.  If  that  Is  dis- 
posed of  negatively — as  I  hope  it  will 
be — we  will  come  then  to  the  main  issue, 
wliich  is  my  amendment  to  strike  tele- 
vision provisions  from  the  measure. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  If  I  have  represented 
his  amendment  correctly? 


Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  basically  I  would 
say  yes.  My  amendment  is  predicated  on 
the  theory  that  if  any  of  our  commit- 
tees of  the  House  are  adequately  in- 
formed enough  to  enact  legLslation,  cer- 
tainly they  are  adequately  informed 
enough  to  get  out  their  own  rules  with- 
out all  these  provisions  on  panes  30  to 
35. 

I  just  believe  television  i.«  such  an  ad- 
vancing art  that  we  cannot  ;jo.ssibly 
spell  it  out  in  the  rules  of  the  House, 
that  it  should  be  done  in  the  rules  of 
the  committee  instead,  with  the  safe- 
guards that  have  been  written  into  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  take  tills  time  to  address  two  or 
three  questions  to  my  fellow  Californian 
who  has  handled  this  bill  tln-ough  the 
Rules  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  some  6  days  now. 

I  ask  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  ( Mr.  Sisk  » ,  in  the  preparation 
of  this  legislation,  did  the  Committee  on 
Rules  work  with  representatives  of  the 
radio  and  television  industrv',  specificail- 
ly  to  ascertain  what  their  needs  would 
be  to  prevent  a  circus  atmosphere  vvitli- 
in  the  committees  under  broadcast  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  answer  to  that  question, 
of  course,  is  "Yes."  We  did  work  with  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting  as 
well  a.-,  television.  We  discussed  the  sub- 
jects that  we  were  involved  in  with  ex- 
perts in  hghting.  with  people  in  the 
electronics  field,  and  with  representatives 
of  the  networks  as  well  as  individuals 
and  still  photographers. 

This  was  worked  out  rather  carefully. 
The  restrictions  were  drawn  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  job  from  their 
standpoint  but  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
strict it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  a  hindrance  to  the  com- 
mittee in  doing  its  job.  This  was  rather 
carefully  considered,  and  it  is  a  rather 
well-balanced,  we  believe,  series  of  reg- 
ulations. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  expectation  t.hat  our  com- 
mittee rooms  would  be  taken  over  by  a 
lot  of  strewn  cables,  or  that  we  would"  be 
so  obstructed  by  cameramen  or  directors 
or  prop  men  that  we  could  not  conduct 
normal  committee  business? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  my  opmion  that  this  will 
not  be  the  rase.  This  again  is  the  reason 
for  the  rather  restrictive  sentences  in 
connection  with  these  provisions:  the  re- 
quirement that  they  set  up  ahead  of  time, 
the  requirement  that  they  not  break 
down  their  equipment  during  the  time 
the  committee  is  proceeding  with  its  ses- 
sions, the  requirement  that  the  cameras 
be  so  located  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view 
of  the  spectators,  of  the  committee,  or  of 
the  witness;  and  so  on  and  so  on.  These 
matters  were  carefully  considered.  It  is 
my  opinion  it  will  not  become  a  circus 
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and  it  will  not  derogate  from  the  ability 
of  the  committee  to  do  its  business. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  allowance  for  at  least  five  cameras  is 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  regional  rep- 
resentatives of  the  broadcast  media,  who 
are  not  concerned  with  matters  that  in- 
terest the  networks,  but  are  assigned  to 
cover  news  of  specific  concern  to  local- 
ities, involving  Members  whose  districts 
are  represented  within  the  localities? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield 
further,  the  answer  would  be  "yes."  We 
attempted  here  bo  give  that  kind  of  cover- 
age. If  we  had  limited  it,  for  example,  to 
only  three  cameras,  and  if  we  had  ABC, 
CBS,  and  NBC  all  desiring  to  cover,  then 
the  independents  selecting  their  own  ma- 
terial, doing  special  kinds  of  studies, 
would  have  been  precluded  from  serving 
their  particular  portion  of  the  public.  We 
feel  that  the  number  of  cameras  per- 
mitted would  adequately  serve  the  pur- 
poses the  public  expects  and  demands. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  do  thank  the 
gentleman  for  this  clarification  of  the 
legislation  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  for  his  effort  in  support  of 
increasing  public  knowledge  of  Govern- 
ment. It  seems  rather  strange,  more  than 
50  years  after  radio  has  been  in  a  major- 
ity of  American  homes  and  more  than 
two  decades  after  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can homes  have  television,  that  we  are 
even  discussing  the  proper  role  of  elec- 
tronic journalism  here  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  say  that  if  the 
public  is  entitled  to  see  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  we  did  some  years 
ago,  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  see  the 
operation  of  the  Congress  as  well. 

Mr.  BROYraLL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  think  we  should  permit  the 
televising  of  our  committee  hearings,  and 
personally  I  want  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  feel  I  will  vote  to  support 
the  committee  action. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wishes  to  remain  for  all  time  a 
secondary  body  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  think  there  Is  some  differ- 
ence in  it,  though.  In  the  Senate  they 
have  much  smaller  committees.  Suppose 
we  get  the  House  of  Representatives  tele- 
vised and  we  get  a  hot  issue  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on 
which  I  serve.  There  are  35  members  on 
this  committee.  What  chance  do  you  sup- 
pose some  of  us  down  the  line  will  have 


to  interrogate  witnesses  and  get  our  point 
across? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  iMr.  Mize),  that 
could  be  taken  care  of  adequately  by 
provisions  already  in  this  bill. 

Mr  MIZE.  I  agree.  But  then  what  we 
will  start  doing  is  making  TV  produc- 
tions out  of  our  committee  meetings. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  propose  to  use 
my  5  minutes,  but  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
S64  question.  I  was  here  during  one  Con- 
i.;re.ss  when  we  had  television.  Is  there 
any  regulation  in  the  committee  bill  that 
will  prohibit  television  from  covering  a 
hearing,  let  us  .say.  for  one  station  and 
then  clipping  out  a  few  clips  here  and 
there  of  the  film  for  showing  on  nation- 
wide television  to  produce  whatever  ef- 
fect they  desire? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  the 
easy  or  the  correct  answer  would  have  to 
be  no.  There  is  no  provision  that  would 
preclude  this  from  happening.  We  have 
attempted,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  to  be  as  strict  as  we  can.  We  have 
required  that  live  tele\ision  will  not  be 
commercially  spon.^^ored.  We  have  put  in 
regulations  in  connection  with  the  parti- 
san iLse  of  this  film.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  newsman,  an  independent  station, 
or  a  netwoi-k  wishes  to  be  so  capricious 
and  so  lacking  in  meeting  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  American  public  as  to  do 
the  kind  of  thing  that  the  gentleman  in- 
dicated, then  I  think  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  throw  them  out.  and  that  is  what  I 
expect  and  hope  the  committees  will  do. 
Of  course,  the  committee  retains  that 
right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Perhaps  the  solution  would 
be  to  say  that  if  you  televise  a  commit- 
tee hearing,  you  have  to  televise  it  all. 
I  think  perhaps  that  would  be  something 
that  might  discourage  the  sensational- 
ists. 

Ml-.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  5  minutes  except  that  I  would  like  to 
make  one  remark. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  was  ap- 
proaching my  automobile  and  as  I  was 
getting  in  three  teen-age  girls  were  walk- 
ing by.  One  looked  at  me  and  .said,  "Hey, 
I  know  you.  I  have  seen  your  picture  a 
lot  on  television."  Another  girl  said, 
"Yeah.  What  show  are  you  on?" 

I  think  that  is  the  answer.  If  we  permit 
television  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
the  committees,  this  will  become  one  gi- 
gantic show. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Harvey). 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Dennis'  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dennis  and 
Mr.  SiSK. 


The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  93,  noes 
96. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,':  verv 
strongly  support  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  H.R.  17654.  with  the  addition  of 
strengthening  amendments. 

In  a  number  of  past  instances.  I  and 
many  other  Members  here  have  felt  there 
was  good  reason  to  question  the  sound- 
ness of  some  House  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures that  can  be  projected  to  prevent 
full  Chamber  discussion  of  major  issues 
deny  the  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments, and  require  voting  action  without 
giving  Members  a  chance  to  study 
informative  committee  reports. 

Together  with  this  persistent  question- 
ing by  Members  themselves,  there  has 
now  developed,  especially  among  our 
youth,  increasingly  widespread  public 
doubt  about  the  fiill  openness,  fairness, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess in  the  Congress.  Obvioasly,  no  branch 
of  our  Federal  Government,  executive, 
judicial,  or  legislative,  can  effectively  op- 
erate in  the  national  interest  without  the 
confidence  and  backing  of  a  majority  of 
our  people. 

This  reorganization  bill  is  very  timely 
designed  to  restore  the  public  confidence 
and  respond  to  the  longstanding  desires 
of  a  great  number  of  our  Members  to 
improve  the  discussion  and  determina- 
tion methods  of  the  legislative  processes 
in  the  Congress.  A  doubting  public  can  be 
given  reassurance  of  the  integrity  of 
congressional  operations  by  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  because,  among  other  things, 
it  will  provide  our  people  with  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  information  about 
voting  actions  in  the  Chamber  and  in 
committee;  it  will  also  give  the  public  a 
greatly  needed  opportimity  to  see  and 
hear  what  actually  goes  on  in  ordinary 
committee  proceedings  and  special 
House-Senate  conferences :  it  will  further 
afford  all  House  Members  a  much  fairer 
chance  to  express  our  views  for  or  against 
important  legislation:  and  it  will  permit 
desired  changes  to  be  made  in  the  selec- 
tion of  committee  chairmanships. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  easy  way  or 
readily  acceptable  formula  to  always  and 
in  every  instance  guarantee  perfect  order, 
fairness,  and  efficiency  in  a  legislative 
body  composed  of  435  hiunan  beings  of 
varied  backgrounds,  personalities,  and 
convictions,  but  we  are  obliged  to  make 
every  effort  to  reasonably  accomplish 
that  objective.  That  is  the  basic  purpose 
of  this  bill. 

The  real  challenge  that  confronts  this 
Congress  in  these  critical  days  of  our 
national  life  is  to  prove  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  the  world,  that  our  form 
of  representative  government  can  truly 
and  effectively  legislate  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  that  it  can  truly  and  effec- 
tively perfonn  its  work  in  full  and  open 
public  view. 

Let  us  meet  that  challenge  now.  by 
registering  our  resounding  approval  of 
this  urgently  needed  reorganization 
measure. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  following  five  editorials,  selected 
•from    many    that   have   been   brought 
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to  my  attention,  argue  eloquently  for 
the  need  to  incorporate  some  meaning- 
ful reform  in  the  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion bill  we  are  considering  this  week. 
The  editorials  come  from  newspapers 
serving  north,  south,  east,  and  west — and 
areas  in  between.  These  papers  serve 
every  variety  of  community  to  be  found 
in  our  land,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  demand 
change. 

All  of  the  editorials  deal  with  secret 
House  procedures  and  operations,  and  all 
urge  that  we  abolish  such  procedures  and 
operations.  I  intend  to  support  the  bi- 
partisan antisecrecy  amendments  as  they 
are  offered  this  week,  because  without 
them  any  legislative  reorganization  bill 
would  be  a  sham.  I  commend  these  edi- 
torials to  any  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  such  re- 
forms, and  include  them  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  editorials  appeared  in 
the  Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item,  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle, 
the  Detroit  News,  and  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  the  Beacon: 

IProm    the    Lynn    (Mass.)     Daily    Evening 
Item,  July  14.   1970) 
Legislative  Secrecy 

Those  who  gather  and  edit  the  news  for 
American  newspapers — and  for  other  media, 
as  well— have  long  been  concerned  over  un- 
necessary secrecy  among  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

Secrecy  undermines  the  democratic  process 
and  saps  public  confidence,  particularly  In 
the  House,  as  a  responsive  and  effective 
legislative  body. 

Now,  the  concern  of  newspaper  people  is 
being  shared  by  members  of  Congress  them- 
selves. Republican  and  Democratic,  liberal 
and  conservative. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  House  (un- 
fortunately there  are  no  Massachusetts  rep- 
resentatives among  them)  are  sponsoring  a 
series  of  antisecrecy  amendments  to  H.R. 
17654.  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  which  Is  due  for  action  in  the  House 
this  week. 

These  amendments  include  recording  how 
members  vote  on  major  Issues,  both  In  com- 
mittee and  on  the  House  floor,  opening  com- 
mittee hearings  and  meetings  to  the  press 
and  public,  and  requiring  the  avallabilitv  of 
committee  reports  and  hearings  before  final 
House  action  on  legislation. 

The  democratic  process  cannot  function 
without  the  free  flow  of  information.  These 
amendments  should  pass.  The  public  should 
demand  that  they  pass.  Write  to  your  Con- 
gressman. 

IProm  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Friday,  May  22. 
1970) 
The  Old  Order  Passes;  or  Does  It? 
When  John  W.  McOormack  came  to  the 
U.S.  House  of   Representatives  in    1929,   he 
was  known  as  "that  Bolshevik."  When,   in 
accord  with  his  announcement   this  week, 
he  leaves  it  at  the  end  of  the  current  term, 
he  Will  take  with  him  the  nickname  "the 
Archbishop." 

The  change  represents  less  transformation 

m  the  retiring  Speaker  than  in  the  tunes  and 

Poutlcal  temper  of  the  nation.  Despite  his 

'8  years,  he  told  a  press  conference  at  which 

he  disclosed   his   retirement,    "I   don't   feel 

?i    .  ■  ■  ^"^  ^""  trying  to  look  10  years  Into 
the  future." 

Perhaps  so.  But  the  reason  It  is  well  that 

'^ccormack  is  now  stepping  aside  (and  that 

wme  of  his  elderly  colleagues  should  do  like- 

^^)  Is  that  his  point  of  view  for  looking 
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10  years  into  the  future  has  remained  that 
of  1928.  or  1938,  not  that  of  1970. 

He  denied  that  either  age  or  the  pressures 
of  younger  House  members  had  anything  to 
do  with  his  decision.  He  would  have  an- 
nounced retirement  tvvo  years  ago,  he  said, 
except  that  he  did  not  want  to  appear  to  be 
leaving  his  party  in  the  lurch  after  its  1968 
election  defeat;  and  his  reason  was  not  age, 
but  simply  to  devote  more  time  to  his  ailing 
wife. 

Yet,  despite  his  expressed  admiration  for 
most  of  today's  youth,  the  times  have  passed 
him  by.  Two  recent  events  especially  make 
the  f>olnt — as  many  more  might. 

In  1965  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress  proposed  important 
changes  to  modernize  the  operation  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  which  had  gone  un- 
touched since  1946.  In  1967  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  most  of  them,  and  sent 
the  bill  doing  so  to  the  House.  McCormack 
was  reminded  that  the  1946  reorganization 
bUl  got  to  the  House  floor  only  because  the 
then  Speaker  bypassed  the  archaic,  power- 
conscious  Rules  Committee.  McCormack's  re- 
sponse was  to  send  the  new  bill  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  where  for  almost  a  thousand 
days  it  languished. 

ija&x,  fall.  Speaker  McCormack  was  visibly 
shaken  by  disclosure  that  his  principal  aide, 
E>r.  Martin  Sweig,  and  an  old  friend,  Nathan 
Voloshen,  a  lobbyist,  had  been  using  the 
power  of  the  Speaker's  office  In  efforts  to  in- 
fluence Federal  agencies  in  behalf  of  Volo- 
shen's  clients.  No  one  suggested  McCormack 
knew  what  was  going  on — but  it  was  clear 
many  of  his  colleagues  and  constituents 
thought  that  he  should  have. 

The  major  change  that  can  come  from 
McCormack's  retirement  is  a  new  attitude  In 
the  House  leadership  toward  reform  of  Con- 
gressional operations,  by  restoring  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill  many  of  tlie  items  the 
Rules  Committee  deleted  before  belatedly 
ordering  to  the  floor  what  to  many  Repre- 
sentatives Is  a  window-dressing  with  no 
.-ubsta;;fo 

Among  the  deletions  are  a  provision  for  a 
permanent  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  (which  might  keep  old- 
timers  and  outdated  practices  always  on  the 
defensive);  a  requirement  making  public 
how  individual  committee  members  vote  on 
all  matters;  a  lessening  of  the  evils  of  the 
seniority  system,  and  greater  independence 
and  staffing  for  minority  party  committee 
member.'^ 

President  Nixon,  in  commenting  on  Speaker 
McCormack's  decision  to  step  down, 
praised  him  as  a  man  who  always  "put  coun- 
try above  party — the  national  good  a''>Dve 
self." 

That  the  appraisal  Is  apt  does  not  alfr  the 
fact  that  McCormack's  \iew  of  the  country 
and  of  the  national  good  was  that  of  an  old 
order  of  politics  anachronistic  and  inappro- 
priate for  the  complexities  of  1970's  political 
environment. 

It  is  extremely  likely  that  his  successor 
will  be  the  man  he  bandplcked  for  the  Job, 
Oklahoma's  Carl  Albert,  62.  Whether  Mc- 
Cormack's departure  really  will  mark  the 
passing  of  the  old  order  In  the  House  will 
best  be  indicated  by  the  fate  of  reform  of 
Congressional  operations  along  the  Unes  ap- 
proved by  the  more  forwardlooklng  Senate. 


[  From  the  Spokane  Dallv  Chronicle, 

July  13, 1970)" 

Votes  Should  be  Pi:blic 

Important  decisions  wUl  be  made  In  the 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives  this  week  on 

proposals  which  would  give  the  public  more 

access  to  information  about  the  work  of  the 

Hovise. 

H.R.  17654,  which  would  reorganize  the 
House's  information  operations,  will  be  up 
for  consideration.  But  the  important  votes 


will  be  on  antl -secrecy  ajnendmentc  proposed 
by  a  Republ;can-Demjcra'..;c  coal:t:on. 

The  public  has  a  big  stake  in  the  outcome, 
because  It  is  entitled  t4j  more  information 
about  how  importajit  legislation  goes 
through  the  House  and  how  its  members 
vote. 

The  an ti -secrecy  amendments  would: 
Require  that  "teller"  votes  cast  during 
House  debates  be  put  on  the  public  record  on 
the  demand  of  20  member.^  Now  the  House 
does  most  of  Its  lmpona.nt  business  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  where  votes  are  cast  by 
members  walkmg  through  aye  and  nay 
"leller"  lines  but  with  no  official  record  kept. 
Require  that  votes  on  legislation  In  com- 
mittees and  subeommutees  be  put  on  the 
public  record.  The  bill  itself  would  require 
only  a  report  on  the  total  votes  for  and 
against  an  issue. 

Require  that  all  House  committee  and 
subcommittee  meetings  be  open  to  the  public 
unless  the  committee  votes  each  time,  in  pub- 
lic and  on  the  record,  to  close  a  meeting.  At 
present  half  of  all  committee  meetings  are 
closed. 

Require  that  each  year,  30  days  after  the 
budget  is  presented  to  Congress,  the  House 
.'Appropriations  Committee  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  the  over-all  spending  progT;un.  Hear- 
ings now  are  piecemeal,  agency  by  agency, 
and  in  secret 

Require  that  every  committee  announce 
publicly  the  date,  place  and  subject  of  every 
hearing,  even  If  the  session  is  closed. 

The  congre^ssmen  are  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic's business,  and  the  public  Is  entitled  to 
know  about  it.  For  example,  if  a  representa- 
tive votes  on  an  amendment  during  House 
debate,  the  voters  in  his  district  have  a  right 
to  know  how  he  voted.  The  same  is  true  of 
votes  on  legislation  in  committee. 

The  antl -secrecy  amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved. There  has  been  too  much  "secret  gov- 
ernment" behind  the  doors  of  congressional 
committees. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Saturday, 
July  11,  19701 


Congress   Should   Open   Its   Doors — Why 

THE  Secrecy? 

More  often  than  the  public  realizes,  the 

U.S.    Congress   conducts    its    business — your 

business — anonymously    and    behind    closed 

doors. 

Members  who  demand  a  strict  accounting 
from  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
regularly  conceal  their  own  deliberations 
and  actions. 

A  chance  for  reform  Is  at  hand. 
This  month,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  act  on  a  bill  to  reorganize  Congress. 
The  bill  offers  an  opportunity,  one  which 
comes  along  Infrequently,  to  WTlte  amend- 
ments stripping  away  some  of  the  secrecy 
that  cloaks  the  federal  legislative  process. 

One  proposed  amendment  strikes  at  the 
practice  by  the  House  of  converting  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  wn^ole  and  casting 
unrecorded  votes.  This  practice  provides 
politicians  a  haven  of  anonymity  and  denies 
constituents  the  right  to  "know  how  their 
representatives  ballot  on  important  and 
sensitive  issues.  In  the  legislative  body  of  a 
democratic  system,  voting  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record. 

Another  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
quire disclosure  of  voting  on  committee  and 
subcommittee  roll  calls.  Under  present  rules, 
House  committees  keep  a  record  of  how  each 
member  votes  but  that  record  is  not  released 
to  constituents  or  the  general  public. 

In  fact,  many  committee  sessions  are 
closed  entirely  to  press  and  public  About 
half  the  hearings  and  meetings  of  House 
committees  are  closed.  The  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  which  has  so  much  to  say 
about  the  spending  of  those  billions  of  tax- 
payer dollars,  holds  all  its  meetings  and 
hearings  in  secret. 
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Secrecy  may  be  dictated  on  occasion  by 
national  security  but  In  general  the  com- 
mittee meetings  and  the  voting  should  be 
open  and  on  the  record,  accountable  to  the 
public,  which  foots  the  bill  and  to  which 
the  Congress  owes  Its  very  existence. 

The  purpoes  of  the  reforms,  of  course.  Is 
to  make  the  House  a  more  responsible  body. 
Paradoxically,  the  fate  of  the  reforms  de- 
pends on  whether  the  House  Is  responsible 
enough  to  approve  them.  Confronted  by  an 
ethical  dilemma  of  this  sort,  men  often  need 
outside  guidance.  So  this  Is  one  of  those 
occasions  when  a  letter  to  your  congressman 
would  be  particularly  appropriate. 

[Prom  the  Wichita  Ea^ie  and  the  Beacon 

July  12,  1970) 
Congressmen  Should  Vote  Ag.unst  Secrecy 
This  week  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
they're  going   to   be   voting   on  H.R.    17654, 
the  Legl.slatlve  Reorganization  Act  of   197o! 
A  great  many  members  of  Congress  are  In- 
clined  to  regard   this   matter  of  legislative 
reform  as  a  mere  housekeeping  affair— really 
nobody's  business  but  theirs. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Fortunately    a   group   of   congressmen    of 
both   parties   have  sponsored  some  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution  which  would  abolish 
secrecy  in  a  number  of  important  proceed- 
ings. 

These  amendments,  among  other  things, 
Include  recording  how  members  vote  on  ma- 
jor Issues  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
House  floor;  opening  committee  hearings  and 
meetings  to  the  press  and  public,  and  re- 
quiring the  avallabilitv  of  committee  reports 
and  hearings  before  final  House  action  on 
legislation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most'  Important  parts 
of  the  amendments  is  that  of  so-called  "teller 
votes."  The  House  does  most  of  Us  important 
business  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  where 
vote.";  are  cast  by  members  walking  through 
aye  or  nay  "teller"  lines  with  no  offlcral 
record  of  the  vote.  During  the  pajt  year  kev 
votes  cast  on  this  basis  Included  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile,  supersonic  transport,  r'ght 
to  work  laws,  money  for  education  and  anti- 
pollution programs,  school  desegregation  and 
limitation  of  the  Indo-China  war. 

That's  bad  enough.  Whafs  worse  Is  that 
all  appropriations  com.mlttee  meetings  at 
present  are  closed  to  press  and  public"  and 
that's  where  taxpayer  monev  is  spent  by  ^he 
billions  of  dollars.  ParticiUarly  at  a  time 
such  as  this  when  there  is  a  real  money 
crunch  It  is  vital  for  people  to  know  tho 
rationale  for  federal  spending,  and  this  can 
be  learned  only  in  these  appropriations  com- 
mittee hearings. 

All  this  secrecy  is  bad  in  principle.  It  can 
be  even  worse  in  practice.  A  congressman 
may  take  a  public  position  on  one  side  of  an 
issue  and  vote  on  the  other  side  without  fear 
of  discovery.  It  is.  Indeed.  Impossible  some- 
times to  learn  how  he  voted  on  some  very 
Important  issues  if  he  doesn't  car'^  to  sav. 

About  50  congressmen  have  sponsored  the 
anti-secrecy  amendments.  That  isn't  enough 
to  pass  them,  and  unforttmately,  the  vote 
on  them  probably  will  not  be  on  the  record. 

So  we  can  only  entreat  the  members  of 
the  Kansas  delegation  to  vote  as  a  man  In 
favor  of  freedom  of  information— to  support 
the  amendments. 

To  do  anything  less  Is  to  tell  the  public 
It  isn  t  entitled  to  know  how  Its  business  is 
being  conducted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose'  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whoio  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
I  H.R.  17654 »  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Gavernment,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
corno  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  and 
revise  their  remarks  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill.  H.R.  17654. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
PROM  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  14  TO 
WEDNESDAY.    SEPTEMBER   9' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H 
Con.  Res.  689  >  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follov.-s: 

H.  CON.  Res.  689 
Resolved  by  the  House  0/  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday.  August  14,  1970,  it 
shall  stand  adJo\irned  until  12  o'clock  on 
Wednesday.  September  9,  1970.  or  untU  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  the  third  day  after  Mem- 
bers are  notified  to  reassemble  "pursuant  to 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  concurrent 
resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sec.  2.  At  any  time  during  this  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  whenever  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  determines  that  legislative  expedi- 
ency so  warrants,  he  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  reassemble. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER   LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  because  I  have  been  requested  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  to  in- 
form the  Hou.se  that  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  he  will  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  14705,  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Amendments  of  1970. 


PLAQUES  COMMEMORATING  SERV- 
ICE OF  CONGRESSMEN 

■  (Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Capitol 
Is  the  national  home  of  the  American 
people.  Here  its  leaders  throu^Th  its  al- 
most 200  glorious  and  colorful  years  as- 
sembled to  help  develop  the  legislation 
that  has  made  this  country  great.  Here 


some  of  the  most  fateful  events  of  historv 
have  been  debated  by  the  great,  the  near 
great,  and  lesser  lights.  Their  deeds  con 
tributed  mightily  in  making  the  United 
States  of  America  the  leader  of  the  frpp 
world  and  the  citadel  of  liberty. 

Every  day  visitors  to  the  Capitol  ar? 
inspired  by  the  statues  of  the  selected 
great  of  each  Stat«,  but  nowhere  can 
they  read  the  collective  names  of  the 
several  thousand  men  and  women  whn 
also  served  and  served  well  these  almost 
200  years  of  our  constitutional  historv 

Was  It  meant  that  they  would  be  reie 
gated  to  anonymity  and  the  Nation 
honor  but  a  few?  Just  as  the  greatness  of 
this  Nation  is  a  composite  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  deeds  of  sacrifice  throueh- 
out  our  history,  the  stability  of  this  Na 
tion  in  war  and  peace  was  also  achieved 
through  these  several  thousand  dedicated 
representatives  of  the  people  over  th? 
course  of  our  history,  and  I  believe  are 
worthy  to  be  remembered.  My  colleagues 
of  today  are  deserving  of  respect  and  re- 
membrance, by  future  generations 

I  beUeve  that  our  present  generations 
and  generations  to  come  should  know  of 
these  men  and  women  who  have  pre 
ceded  and  who  shall  follow.  Thev  are 
the  bricks  that  make  a  mighty  fortress 
of  democracy.  I  propose  that  the  con- 
gresslonal  districts  throughout  this  land 
through   the  auspices  of  their  various' 
histoncal   societies   or   their   respective 
legislative  bodies,  or  by  private  donation 
give  a  small  bronze  plaque  of  prescribed 
size  and  type  of  wording  to  the  Congress 
commemorating  each  and  all  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  who  have  served  the 
State   and   the   congressional  districts 
and  who  are  now  deceased  On  the  plaque 
I  would  recommend  that  the  wording 
include  the  name  of  the  person  com- 
memorated, the  years  of  his  service,  party 
and    State,   possibly   any   congressional 
offices  he  or  she  held,  and  possiblv  the 
name  of  the  sponsor  of  the  plaaue  in  very 
small  print.  These  plaques  would  then  be 
embedded  In  an  appropriate  place,  such 
as  the  walkways  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Capitol    on    a    prearranged    plan   and 
design.  Thereafter,  this  point  of  interest 
would  be  known  as  the  Walkway  of  Con- 
gress  or  some  such  words. 

Thereafter,  when  a  Member,  or  former 
Member  is  deceased,  his  name  would  then 
be  eligible  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of 
honor  on  the  walkway,  by  donation  from 
his  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  Introduce  a  proper 
resolution  calling  for  a  joint  committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  be  appointed 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  execution  of 
this  project,  with  a  view  to  having  the 
names  of  deceased  members  in  place  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Independence  of 
our  Nation,  by  1976.  Then  would  the 
Capitol  be  a  further  living  embodiment 
of  Its  own  history.  Then  America  each 
day  could  pay  tribute  to  those  who  also 
served. 


GOOD  YEAR  IN  GRAIN  EXPORTS 

'Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Kansans 
are  aware  that  their  prospects  for  con- 
tinuing prosperity  depend  upon  grain  ex- 
ports as  much  as  any  other  single  fac- 
tor. The  huge  carryover  of  wheat  in  Can- 
ada and  Australia  has  made  grain  ex- 
port a  very  competitive  business  the  past 
2  years,  but  fortunately  for  Kansas  and 
other  grain-producing  States,  the  admin- 
istration has  made  progress  in  develop- 
ing good  export  markets  for  our  crops. 

Mr.  Charles  Pence,  raised  on  a  farm 
near  Topeka.  is  head  of  the  Grain  Divi- 
sion of  the  Export  Marketing  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Pence  has  been  county  agent  of  Saline 
Coimty.  Kans.,  and  an  executive  of  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.  He  has  been  a  key 
member  of  the  USDA  team  in  charge  of 
building  dependable  export  markets. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  this 
past  marketing  year — June  30.  1969- 
June  30,  1970 — was  a  good  export  year 
for  U.S.  wheat  after  an  extremely  dis- 
appointing one  a  year  earlier. 

UJS.  wheat  exports — excluding  flour 
and  wheat  products — for  the  year 
amounted  to  535  million  bushels — about 
equal  to  the  combined  production  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota. 
This  was  an  increase  of  15  percent  from 
the  465  million  bushels  exported  in  1968- 
69.  Both  commercial  and  food  for  peace 
exports  increased,  and  commercial  sales 
accounted  for  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
1969-70  total.  Exports  of  flour  and  wheat 
products  Increased  about  10  percent  to 
make  the  fiscal  year  total  approximately 
610  million  bushels  compared  to  543.8 
million  last  year. 

U.S.  corn  exports  also  increased  during 
the  past  year,  reaching  590  million  bush- 
els, which  is  more  than  the  production 
of  any  Corn  Belt  State  except  Illinois 
and  Iowa.  This  was  a  gain  of  more  than 
20  percent  from  the  approximately  490 
million  bushels  exported  a  year  earlier. 

Grain  sorghum  exports  also  increased 
with  shipments  reaching  116  million 
bushels— nearly  as  much  as  the  State 
of  Kansas  oroduces  and  more  than  any 
other  State  except  Texas.  This  compares 
with  exports  of  slightly  over  100  million 
bushels  a  year  earlier,  a  gain  of  about 
13  percent. 

Several  actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  contrib- 
uted to  this  successful  record  desen'e  to 
be  mentioned. 

One  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
agency,  the  Export  Marketing  Service, 
headed  by  the  General  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Department.  This  centralized  the  ex- 
port operations  of  the  Department  and 
has  greatly  contributed  to  its  effective- 
ness. 

The  Department  also  was  a  prime 
mover  in  bringing  about  competitive 
pricing  among  world  wheat  exporters 
after  a  minimum  price  schedule  of  the 
international  grains  arrangement  had 
brought  world  wheat  trade  to  a  virtual 
standstill. 

Improvements  were  made  in  the  CCC 
export  credit  sales  program,  and  export 
sales  under  this  program  nearly  doubled 
as  a  result.  This  is  a  commercial  export 
financing  program  for  dollars  that 
bridges  the  gap  between  cash  sales  and 


concessional  sales  under  the  food  for 
peace  program. 

The  barter  program  also  enjoyed  a  fine 
year  as  a  result  of  improvements  made 
in  its  operation.  Under  this  program,  U.S. 
commodities  are  bartered  for  goods  and 
services  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, AID,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
need  for  use  abroad  and  would  otherwise 
have  to  procure  lor  dollars.  Thus,  it  is  a 
major  aid  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Prospects  are  bright  for  another  good 
export  year  in  fiscal  year  1971,  particu- 
larly for  wheat.  There  will  be  a  decrease 
in  the  supply  of  wheat  for  export  in  sev- 
eral exporting  countries — the  European 
Community,  Eastern  Europe.  Spain,  and 
Argentina.  This  deficit  will  be  made  up 
by  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  U.S.  share  of  this  business  will  de- 
pend on  our  ability  to  maintain  competi- 
tive prices  and  the  necessary  credit  terms 
to  meet  the  strong  competition  of  Can- 
ada and  Australia.  The  record  of  the  past 
year  is  a  good  indication  of  our  deter- 
mination to  do  so. 


BIG    SPENDERS    SHIRK    RESPONSI- 
BILITY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
masks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  well,  not 
unpredictably,  the  big  spenders  in  this 
Congress  are  weeping  crocodile  tears  and 
screaming  hke  a  woimded  banshee  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States 
puts  the  saddle  right  on  them  where  it 
belongs. 

The  Democrat  leadership,  as  well  as 
most  of  their  other  rank-and-file  candi- 
dates for  reelection,  piously  vote  for 
every  emotional  spending  program  that 
comes  along,  and  generously  add  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  unbudgeted 
dollars  as  you  well  know,  then  turn  to 
the  electorate  with  smug  satisfaction, 
and  like  little  Jack  Homer,  say,  "Look 
what  I  have  done  for  you — what  a  good 
boy  am  I." 

Mr.  Speaker,  demagoguery  was  not  in- 
vented by  this  Congress,  but  many  more 
performances  like  those  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  past  couple  of  months  will 
put  a  label  on  the  91st  that  will  not  be 
forgotten.  Maybe  some  of  our  colleagues 
think  they  can  have  it  both  ways,  but 
the  people  back  home  are  smart  enough 
to  know  they  are  the  ones  who  will  ulti- 
mately be  required  to  pick  up  the 
check — pay  the  bills,  for  the  Indiscretions 
and  excesses  of  those  here  who  have  a 
compulsion  for  spending,  but  lack  the 
courage  to  enact  the  tax  legislation  to 
pay  the  bill. 

To  put  It  another  way,  politics  seems 
to  cloud  their  vision,  particularly  in  an 
election  year;  thus,  the  boys  use  the  car- 
rot-on-the-stick  approach,  dangling  all 
types  of  budget-busting  programs  be- 
fore the  "grateful"  electorate,  portraying 
great  do-gooding.  humanitarian  postures 
for  health  and  hospitals,  education  and 
children,  welfare  and  the  poverty- 
stricken. 

It  is  no  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  or 


twice  each  year  the  Congress  Is  prevailed 
upon  to  increase  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing. The  Congress  has  been  controlled  by 
the  Democrat  Party  for  34  of  the  past  38 
years — every  Congress  except  two  in 
nearly  foiir  decades — probably  a  clue 
why  our  public  debt  is  S380  billion. 

And  what  are  the  Democrat  leaders 
saying?  Over  the  weekend,  the  President 
Uterally  took  the  Congress  to  the  wood- 
shed, and  scolded  those  big  spenders  who 
lack  the  courage  to  enact  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  programs  they  promote — then  the 
majority  leader  is  quoted  as  saying  the 
President's  statement  is  "an  ill-advised 
cover-up  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic shortcomings — and  obvious  politi- 
cal gimmickry  designed  to  disguise  Presi- 
dential neglect  in  such  fields  as  health, 
education,  and  housing."  All  I  can  say  is 
"hogwash." 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  statement  would 
be  laughable  if  it  did  not  deal  with  such 
serious  and  critical  issues.  Everyone  is 
suITering  from  inflation,  and  as  long  as 
the  big  spenders  inflate  the  dollar  by 
voting  tq  spend  more  without  generating 
the  funds  with  which  to  pay,  the  prob- 
lem will  continue  to  be  compounded. 

For  example,  take  the  President's  veto 
of  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  extension. 
From  a  personal  standpoint,  I  voted  for 
Hill-Burton  in  committee;  I  voted  for 
Hill-Burton  In  the  House ;  I  voted  for  the 
Hill-Burton  conference  report,  but  when 
the  President  vetoed  it  and  pointed  out 
the  mandatory  spending  provisions,  plus 
the  busting  of  the  budget  by  $350  mil- 
lion, I  agreed  with  him  and  voted  to  sus- 
tain him.  Does  this  make  me  anti- 
hospital?  No.  just  to  the  demagogues 
and  uninformed. 

Last  week  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  zipped  by  the 
House  with  only  25  votes  against.  Do  you 
know  this  bill  ravished  the  budget  by 
nearly  a  half  billion  dollars,  but  because 
of  the  fear  of  being  labeled  anti-educa- 
tion, our  Members  marched  down  the 
line  of  fiscal  irresponsibility — how  they 
moaned  when  a  record  vote  was  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  chickens  have  a 
way  of  coming  home  to  roost,  and  it  may 
well  be  this  November,  when  people  will 
want  to  know  Just  who  Is  responsible  for 
inflation  and  big  debts.  As  Honest  Abe 
said: 

You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time. 


THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN  THEN  AND 
NOW 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hoiise  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  my  constituent,  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Longwell  of  Malibu,  Calif. : 

The  American  Woman  Then  and  Now 
(By  Marjorie  Longwell) 

(Note. — Serv'lng  as  CallfonUa  chairman 
and  national  vice-president  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party,  Mrs.  Longwell  has  been  In- 
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terested  for  a  long  period  of  time  In  the 
role  of  women  In  America.  She  has  WTltten 
various  articles  that  have  been  published  In 
previous  Issues  of  the  Bulletin  and  has  au- 
thored a  book  on  women  In  America.  Her 
pertinent  comments  on  "women,  past  and 
present"  were  given  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
Phi  Chapter.) 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  our 
Founding  Fathers  were  drawing  up  a  code 
of  laws,  one  Founding  Father,  John  Adams, 
received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  Abigail  s.-xy- 
Ing: 

"My  De.ar  John: 

By  the  way,  in  the  new  code  of  laws.  I  de- 
sire you  would  remember  the  ladles  and  be 
more  generous  and  favorable  to  them  than 
were  your  ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  un- 
limited power  In  the  hands  of  husbands.  Re- 
member, all  men  would  be  tyrants  If  they 
could 

Your  loving  wife, 

"Abigail". 
Not    many    people    are    aware    of    John 
Adams'    answer.    He   wrote:    "Depend    upon 
It,  my  dear  wife,  we  men  Itnow  better  than 
to  repeal  our  masculine  systems." 

Thus  were  women  left  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  have  been  left  out  ever  since,  e.x- 
cept  on  voting  days.  In  1920  women  of  the 
U.S.A.  were  given  the  right  to  vote. 

As  someone  has  wisely  said:  "Behind  every 
man,  as  a  man,  stands  the  Constitution;  but 
behind  every  woman  stands  the  Old  Eng- 
lish Common  Law  which  pieces  upon  her  the 
stigma  of  inferiority  and  bondage." 

It  Is  vitally  Important  to  remember  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution in  the  light  of  the  old  English  com- 
mon law,  and  the  old  English  common  law 
did  not  recognize  women  as  persons. 

But  lest  we  tend  to  blame  our  Founding 
Fathers  unjustly,  we  must  remember  that 
their  world  of  almost  200  years  ago  no  more 
resembled  today's  world  than  an  ox  cart  re- 
sembles a  rocket  ship. 

The  1786  woman,  spinning  and  weaving 
by  candlelight,  cooking  at  an  open  hearth, 
making  clothes  for  all  14  of  her  children, 
could  scarcely  read  or  write.  Her  daughters, 
attending  a  hickory  stick  school,  were  not 
taught  long  division— that  mathematical 
area  being  reserved  for  boys. 

Dally  needs  in  1786  were  woman-supplied. 
Did  the  family  need  a  new  blanket?  She 
wove  It.  Did  a  child  have  an  aching  tooth? 
She  rode  with  him  on  horseback  to  the  doc- 
tor who.  by  dint  of  pliers,  turned  dentist 
Was  a  neighbor  1117  The  1786  woman  will- 
ingly shouldered  the  duty  of  nurse. 

To  the  1786  woman,  gazing  out  her  cur- 
tained window  at  horsedrawn  carriages  on 
cobbled  streets,  our  modern  woman  would 
have  seemed  more  Improbable  than  Gulli- 
ver's tallest  tale.  How  could  she  visualize  30 
miUlon  women  marching  each  morning  to 
Jobs  outside  the  home,  attending  college 
becoming  lawyers,  doctors,  scientists?  How 
could  she  know  that  women  would  someday 
drive  their  own  cars,  fly  their  own  planes? 
The  point  to  remember  is  that  our  Con- 
stitution. WTltten  In  1786  for  men  and 
women,  still  serves  today  for  men  and  women 
with  the  exception  of  the  19th  amendment 
which  gives  women  voting  rights. 

The  I4th  and  15th  amendments  written 
m  1868  and  1870.  said:  "All  persons  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  U.S.  are  citizens  and 
have  the  right  to  vote." 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  considering  herself  to 
be  a  person,  registered  and  voted  In  1872  She 
was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  voting— because  she  was  a 
rj^'^f/^'^^^^  ^^^  *°'''^  persons  mentioned  in 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  our  Con- 
stitution did  not  mean  women. 

It  is  a  vital  truth  that  the  word  persons 
mentioned  in  our  Constitution  does  not 
mean  women,  because  the  Constitution  it- 


self was  written  in  the  light  of  the  old 
English  common  law  which  did  not  recog- 
nize women   as   persons. 

If  she  were  alive  today.  Susan  B.  Anthony 
might  vote,  but  she  would  still  see  1000  legal 
discriminations  against  women  upon  various 
State  statute  books.  This  is  because  in  all 
other  legal  respecis  except  the  right  to  vote 
women  of  U.S.A.  still  live  under  State  Laws'. 
Let  us  remember  that  men  are  in  charge 
of  Congres.s.  Today  in  the  U.S.  Senate  there 
are  99  men  and  one  woman:  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  of  Maine.  iShe  became 
Congressman  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
Congressman  Smith).  She  later  won  election 
to  the  Senate. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  are  425 
men  and  len  women. 

Perhaps  we  can  excuse  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers for  leaving  women  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  world  being  what  it  was  then;  but 
can  we  excuse  todays  Senators  and  Congress- 
men lor  keeping  women  out? 

Of  course  we  will  not  list  all  1000  legal  dis- 
criminations against  women  on  various  State 
Statute  Books,  but  let  us  glance  at  a  few. 
What  of  Discrimination  in  Education'' 
In  1958  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  decision  of  the  Texas  Supreme  Court  in 
denying  the  admission  of  two  women  to  the 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

In  1960  three  women  were  denied  admis- 
sion there— they  wanted  courses  in  floricu:- 
lure  not  given  in  other  colleges. 

The  Texas  A.  and  M.  is  supported  by  taxes. 
(In  the  payment  of  taxes  there's  no  trace  of 
sex  discrimination.) 

On  February  6,  1964  the  Congressignai, 
Record  had  an  article  that  said  qualified 
women  had  been  refused  admission  to  Vir- 
ginia colleges  at  the  rate  of  7.000  a  year  since 
I960.  Thus,  in  the  Slate  of  Virginia's  tax- 
supported  schools.  21.000  qualiiied  women 
had  been  denied  an  education  while  men 
students  were  admitted. 

What  of  Discrimination  in  Divorce  Laws? 
In  Kentucky  a  husband  may  obtain  a  di- 
vorce on  suspicion  of  misconduct  on  his 
wife's  part.  He  does  not  have  to  prove  it. 
She  not  only  must  prove  he  has  been  un- 
faithful, but  also  must  prove  that  his  un- 
faithfulness is  habitual. 

In  Texas  a  man  may  win  a  divorce  because 
of  his  wife's  unfaithfulness,  but  she  must 
prove  he  not  only  is  unfaithful  but  also  has 
abandoned  her.  If  he  continues  to  live  with 
her.  even  though  unfaithful,  she  may  not 
secure  a  divorce. 

VVliat  oi  Discrimination  in  Marriage  Laws? 
In  many  states  a  wife  may  not  enter  into 
a  business  contract  without  her  husband's 
consent.  She  may  not  sign  a  promissory  no-e 
nor  give  a  deed  or  mortgage  without  his 
sanction. 

In  New  Mexico  when  the  husband  and  wife 
own  common  property,  the  husband  may 
will  away  his  half  but  while  the  husband 
lives  the  wife  cannot  leave  one  dollar  of  her 
half  to  anyone — not  even  to  her  own 
children. 

What  of  Discrimination  in  Employment' 
Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
forbids  discrimination  in  emplovment  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin 
or  sex.  but  this  has  been  carelessly  enforced 
and  working  women  have  been  required  to 
take  their  employment  cases  to  court— an 
expensive  procedure. 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  repealed  all  laws 
regulating  working  women  so  Title  VII  new 
governs  there. 

But  all  over  the  countrv.  protective  legis- 
lation is  being  used  as  a  tool  to  circumvent 
Title  VII. 

You  know  about  protective  legislation 
It  protects  women  out  of  the  better  paving 
Jobs  and  gives  these  Jobs  to  men.  It  began  in 
1836  when   the  New  England   A.ssoclation  of 
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Farmers  and  Merchants  and  other  working 
men  expressed  the  male  viewpoint  in  I 
resolution  which  reads:  "Whereas  labor  is  a 
physical  and  moral  injtiry  to  women  and  a 
competitive  menace  to  men,  we  recommend 
legislation  to  restrict  women  in  industry " 
New  York  State  passed  a  law  forbiddini? 
women  to  work  after  midnight.  This  affected 
telephone  operators,  proofreaders,  and  wait 
resses.  The  latter  lost  the  better  tips— at 
night.  Women  who  scrubbed  ofHces  at  nleht 
were  not  affected.  " 

If  women  work  only  eight  daily  hours 
and  men  may  work  as  long  as  they  please' 
who  collects  the  overtime?  With  millions  of 
women  now  heads  of  famlUes,  how  do  you 
think  they  feel,  having  to  watch  men  take 
home  that  overtime  pay  that  would  have 
bought  better  food,  more  food,  for  thpir 
children?  "^'' 

Protective  legislation— health  laws- 
should  apply  to  both  sexes. 

You  may  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  today  take  a  new  look  at  the  Con- 
stitution and  declare  that  women  are  per 
sons.  But  this  is  not  legally  possible  because 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  lawmakers  that  counts- 
and  it  was  the  intent  of  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution  to  leave  women  out  because 
they  were  writing  it  in  the  light  of  the  Old 
English  Common  Law  wherein  women  were 
not  considered  to  be  persons. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  giving  women  100  per  cent  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Is  the 
adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights  for  Women 
Amendment  which  reads:  "Equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex." 

The  word  "women"  does  not  appear  in  the 
text  of  the  amendment  and  women  would 
be  given  no  special  privileges.  The  amend- 
ment merely  forbids  d.scrlmination  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  and  special  laws  may  still  be 
enacted  for  citizens  in  need  of  special  laws 
No  one  today  questions  special  laws  for 
veterans,  the  blind,  etc.  Thus,  under  the 
amendment,  women  may  still  enjoy  special 
laws  for  mothers,  or  mothers-to-be. 

The  National  Women's  Party  has  long  had 
as  its  sole  aim  the  adoption  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  and  other  women's  or- 
ganizations, representing  approximately  ten 
million  women,  have  endorsed  the  measure. 
Ten  state  legislatures  have  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  the  amendment's  adoption,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  Presidential  campaign  every 
Presidential  candidate  endorsed  the  amend- 
ment In  writing.  President  Richard  M 
Nixon  recently  wTote:  "It  Is  my  hope  that 
there  will  be  widespread  support  for  the 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  Amendment  to  our 
Constitution,  which  would  add  equality  be- 
tween the  sexes  to  the  freedoms  and  liber- 
ties guaranteed  to  all  Americans." 

Many  congressmen  have  promised  to  vote 
"yes"  when  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
comes  up  for  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  many  senators  have  endorsed 
it.  Once  the  Amendment  passes  the  House 
and  Senate,  it  must  be  ratified  by  three 
quarters  of  the  state  legislatures.  After  that, 
our  country's  women  wiU  enjoy  full  citizen- 
ship. 
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PUBLICATION  OF  CLASSIFIED  MA- 
TERIAL BY  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 
GROUP 


(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  thie  attention  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  im- 
fortimate — and  perhaps  imprecedented— 


disregard  of  the  system  of  classification 
of  defense  information  which  exists  to 
assure  the  security  of  our  countrj-. 

An  informal  and  unofficial  organiza- 
tion of  certain  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  has  been  established 
which  calls  itself  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law.  I  know  little  of 
the  operation  of  this  organization,  but  I 
understand  from  the  press  that  the  re- 
ports issued  in  its  name  largely  result 
from  contributions  of  former  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  under"  the 
prior  administration. 

This  group  released  to  the  press  on 
July  15  a  report  anal.vzing,  and  propos- 
ing reductions  in,  the  defense  program 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  defense  programs  be  given  search- 
ing critical  scrutiny  and  that  proposals 
for  modification,  particularly  those  that 
offer  savings  without  sacrificing  security 
be  aired  and  considered.  For  undertaking 
an  exercise  of  this  kind,  the  Members 
who  belong  to  this  group  have  my  com- 
mendation and  approval. 

In  the  events  leading  to  the  release  of 
this  report  and  in  the  decision  to  make  it 
public  in  its  present  form,  however,  these 
Members  have  shown  cavalier  disregard 
for  the  system  of  information  classifica- 
tion which  the  Congress  authorizes  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  employ  in 
order  to  protect  our  countrj-. 

One  week  before  the  release  of  this 
report  by  the  Peace  Through  Law  group 
a  top  official  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment-Richard G.  Capen.  Jr.,  Assistant 
to  Secretary  Laird  for  Legislative  Af- 
faire-wrote to  the  appropriate  member 
of  the  group  warning  that  "a  preliminary 
review  of  a  draft  document  prepared  by 
your  committee  indicates  that  there  is 
classified  information  included"  Mr 
Capen  offered  the  Peace  Through  Law 
Ctomrnitee  assistance  of  the  Department 
01  Defe-nse  m  providing  a  security  review 
Of  the  document  prior  to  publication 

I  am  told  the  response  to  this  warning 
and  invitation  was  dated  July  15— the 
day  Ml  which  the  report  was  in  fact  re- 

i!^  ^}}^^  P'*^^  ^^^  PuWic.  It  simply 
as^^erted    hat  the  report  was  prepared 
from  unclassified  sources 
The  procedure  followed  in  releasing 

Si Jfr^^J*'  ^^^"""^  ^^^  ^"'^^^  that  it 
contained  classified  information.  Is 
hocking.  What  is  at  issue  here  is  no? 
fi^Sr^  question  of  comity  between  the 
^gtelative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
Government.  It  is  much  more  than  that 
It  IS  the  security  of  our  country 

loQuv  o^fh**^'^^^  *^^  ^"^J«^t  of  a  col- 
n  ^  f  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  July 
11^  f^^^  that  the  Senator  who  re- 
leased the  report  on  behalf  of  the  Peace 
ihrough  Law  group  did  not  deny  that 

ion'^°r  "Z!^^  ^^«^i«^  l^or^- 
ent^rp^v  f^^'^  '^^y  that  it  was  drawn 
neSJrrny"'^^.'^^^^^  sources-fr^ 
S^,^  f'v,"^^'"^'  ^"d  trade  jour- 
S'  the  Ppnt'"^"-  ^^  ^«  complained 
Sfo^aJion  "^''^  °'^"  overclassified 

foJIlif.j^"°^^"  adequate  def.nse.  Un- 
tS  do^f«^?^f  «^^  information  some- 
mean,  or  VJ^  "^^y  ^to  print.  By  one 
means  or  another,  the  press  sometimes 


obtains  and  publishes  information  which 
executive  agencies  have  classified  secret 
and  top  secret.  Sometimes,  reporteis  and 
writers  publish  speculative  stories  in 
which  they  unwittingly  report  classified 
information. 

Where  breaches  of  securitv  of  this  kind 
occur,  they  do  not  justify  repetition  and 
confirmation    of    this    information    by 
Members  of  Congress.  As  long  as  the  in- 
formation is  presented  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  private  citizen  who  has  no 
special  access  to  classified  information— 
and  perhap.?  as  nothing  more  than  spec- 
ulation on  his  part,  this  information  re- 
mains unconfirmed.  Tho.se  who  are  aware 
of  It  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  accurate 
When  a  group  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress  report   such   information,   on  the 
other  hand,   the  information  comes  to 
the  attention  of  a  wider  public  audience 
It  IS  thereby  confirmed.  It  is  certified  by 
men  who  have  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation as  accurate. 

I  regret  deeply  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Peace  Tliiough  Law  group  to  follov.- 
the  customary  and  responsible  course  of 
action  when  the  Defense  Department 
notified  them  that  their  report  contained 
classified  information.  The  access  to  such 
information  which  a  Member  of  Congress 
enjoys  carries  with  it  a  heavv  responsi- 
bility to  avoid  even  inadvertent  disclo- 
sure. 

I  serve  notice  that  I  shaU  oppose  any 
attempt  to  place  this  report  in  the  Con- 
GREssio.N-AL  Recorp.  I.  for  onc.  will  not 
be  a  party  to  an  action  that  would  give 
greater  attention  to  the  disclosure  of 
information  when  such  disclosure  is 
detrimental  to  our  Nation. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  make  amends  for 
the  breach  of  security  that  occurred 
when  this  report  was  released.  I  plead 
with  all  my  colleagues  to  avoid  any  ac- 
tion of  this  kind  in  the  future 
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posing  unacceptable  hazards  to  the  en- 
vironment. It  seems  clear  that  combining 
these  functions  in  one  agency  will  im- 
prove coordination  and  insure  that  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  receive  fair  con- 
sideration. 

I  also  support  the  enforcement  of  ra- 
diation standards  affecting  the  environ- 
ment through  the  proposed  new  agency 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  long 
maintaind  that  its  responsibility  for  as- 
suring that  atomic  energy  plants  meet 
health,    safety    and    national    security 
standaixls  does  not  directly  encompass 
consideration  of  environmental  factors 
Since  the  AEC  has  been  charged  with 
promoting  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  licensing  the  plants,  there 
IS  additional  justification  for  vesting  the 
establishment  of  environmental  stand- 
ards in  a  separate  agency. 

I  believe  that  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan  is  a  must  If 
we  are  serious  about  arresting  the  deteri- 
oration of  our  environment.  Thei-e  will 
of   course,   be   some   controversy    about 
some  of  the  changes  and  some  tempo- 
rary dislocations  while  the  transition  is 
made  to  a  imified  agency.  It  seems  clear, 
however,   that  an   Environmental   Pro- 
tection Agency  will  do  a  more  efficient 
and  effective  job  than  a  series  of  unco- 
ordinated bureaus.  It  will  give  new  force 
and  focus  to  the  work  of  Government  in 
making  the  1970's  the  decade  of  the  en- 
vironment. 


THE  YOUNG  BUILDERS 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
'Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute  and   to   revise   and   extend   his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  S|>eaker.  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  a  reorganizaton  plan 
of  major  importance.  The  plan  would 
establish  an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  unified  responsibility  for  as- 
suring environmental  quality.  Today 
agencies  with  authority  to  deal  with 
problems  such  as  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, solid  waste  disposal,  radiation  and 
pesticides  are  scattered  among  the  var- 
ious departments  of  the  executive. 

The  regulation  and  study  of  chemical 
inputs  into  the  ennronment  such  as  pes- 
ticides IS  a  prime  example  of  divided  but 
overiapping  responsibilities.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  conducts  studies  of 
the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides  and 
pesticides  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  while  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  establishes  tolerances  for  pes- 
ticide chemicals  in  foods  for  human  con- 
sumption. Meanwhile,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  important   responsibil- 
ities for  assuring  that  chemicals  needed 
to  protect  crops  are  available,  without 


'Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter ) 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  too 
often  in  the  past  attention  has  focused 
on  the  small  minority  of  young  dissent- 
ers and  rioters  in  this  country.  Too  often 
we  have  failed  to  recognize  the  builders 
Recently,  the  Sand  Mountain  Reporter 
of  Albertvllle,  Ala.,  published  an  excellent 
editorial  dedicated  to  the  young  build- 
ers of  this  Nation.  I  am  placing  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  how  one  segment  of  the  younger 
generation  views  its  role  in  the  future  of 
America : 

The  Young  BmcLDERS 
The  young  dissenters  and  rioters  and  burn- 
ers have  been  so  much  In  the  news  in  recent 
months  that  we  have  been  Inclined  to  forget 
that  most  of  today's  American  young  people 
are  builders  rather  than  burners  and  rioters 
There  are  approximately  3600  major  college 
campuses  In   this   country,   and  only  60  of 
these  had  riots  or  serious  disruptive  disturb- 
ances last  year.  Even  on  these  60  campuses 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  student*  were 
actually  Involved  In  most  cases. 

To  be  sure,  even  this  is  too  many  But 
somehow  we  need  to  turn  more  of  the  spot- 
light on  the  builders  rather  than  on  the 
burners— on  the  vast  numbers  of  responsible 
and  serlous-mlnded  young  people  who  are 
determined  to  prepare  themselves  for  respon- 
sible leadership  and  productive  citizenship 
Many  of  them  disagree  with  some  of  the 
trends  of  the  times  Just  as  much  as  the  riot- 
ers do,  but  they  know  that  our  society  pro- 
vides  for  orderly  processes  of  reglsterlnR 
such  dissent.  * 

We  were  much  Impressed  with  the  remarks 
made  by  young  Joe  Lane,  who  was  elected 
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governor  of  Boys  State  recently  In  Montgom- 
ery. Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  had  to 
say  to  his  600  youthful  peers  as  he  addressed 
the  Boy.^  State  Legislature: 

"Much  too  often  It  Is  the  person  who  advo- 
cates radical  change  and  uses  violent  means 
to  express  himself  who  steals  the  headlines 
from  the  Industrious  hard  working  person 
trying  to  Improve  himself  and  his  conMnu- 
nlty. 

"I  have  seen  this  past  week  610  young  men 
who  are  working  hard  to  make  Improvements 
as  they  see  fit  In  a  constructive  manner.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  people  of  our  state 
look  to  this  program  and  consider  these 
builders  as  the  typical  Americans  taking  an 
active  interest  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

"This  week  we  have  undergone  a  transi- 
tion— probably  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in 
our  lives  toward  ^graduating  from  boyhood 
Into  manhood.  Ijrmeetlng,  knowing  and  ex- 
changing Ideas  Vlth  young  men  from  all  over 
the  state,  we  now  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  true  principles  of  today's  youth. 

"After  today's  session  we  will  have  a  chal- 
lenge to  meet,  a  challenge  offered  us  by  the 
unending  generosity  of  the  American  Legion, 
which  l.s  responsible  for  the  Boys  State  pro- 
gram. Our  challenge  is  to  take  what  we  have 
learned  and  to  take  our  experiences  and  put 
them  to  good  use, 

"I  have  confidence  In  you,  confidence  in 
the  young  people  of  today,  that  when  thev 
are  needed,  they  will  be  ready." 

This  year  there  are  75.000  other  Legion 
Boys  State  citizens  like  these  throughout  the 
United  States.  And  we  think  they  better  rep- 
reseni  the  majority  of  American  young  peo- 
ple today  than  do  the  few  thousands  of  civil 
disturbers. 

We  need  to  encourage  and  assist  this  more 
sensible  and  responsible  segment  of  our 
young  generation  as  they  prepare  for  future 
leadership  and  worthy  citizenship! 


BLACK   PANTHERS 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  nis  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if,  up  to 
now,  ttiere  have  been  any  real  doubts  as 
to  where  the  loyalties  of  the  Black  Pan- 
thers lie,  they  should  certainly  be  cleared 
up  by  reading  a  telegram  recently  sent 
by  the  Black  Panther  Party  to  the  Com- 
munist dictator  of  North  Korea,  Kim  111 
Sung.  In  their  message,  the  Panthers 
praised  the  barbaric  tortui-er  of  the 
Pueblo  crew  as  a  "sagacious  and  great 
leader"  and  accused  the  United  States 
of  provoking  the  Korean  war.  I  include 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  telegram  as 
broadcast  over  Radia  Pyong>'ang  in 
English : 

Mess.\ce  of  Support  Sent  by  U.S.  Black 
Panther   Party 

Pyongvanc,  July  10th  (KCNA)  .—Comrade 
Kim  111  Sung,  premier  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea,  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Black  Panther  Party  of  the  U.S. -A. 
in  connection  with  the  20  years  after  the  U.S. 
Imperialist  aggressors  provoked  the  war  of 
aggression  against  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea. 

The  telegram  reads: 

Comrade  Kim  111  Sung,  Premier  of  the  Cabi- 
net Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea: 
June  25  marks  the  20  years  after  the  U.S.  Im- 
perialist aggressors  provoked  a  war  of  ag- 
gression against  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea  in  1950.  On  this  day  the 
Black  Panther  Party  pays  Its  regards  to  Com- 
rade Kim  111  Sung,  the  sagacious  and  great 
leader  of  the  40  million  Korean  people,  and 


the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea. 
We  know  well  the  long  history  and  victory  of 
the  struggle  In  which  Comrade  Kim  HI  Sung 
has  contributed  to  the  world-wide  struggle 
against  impenallsm  and  fascism,  by  leading 
the  40  mllUon  Korean  people,  the  brilliant 
example  of  socialist  construction  set  by  him 
under  the  difficult  conditions  of  the  U.S.  im- 
perialists' provocative  manoeuvres  and  ag- 
gression, a  great  many  outstanding  Ideologi- 
cal contributions  he  has  made  to  the  social- 
ist camp  and  particularly  his  Idea  of  Juche, 
and  we  set  store  by  them,  (as  received] 

We  have  keenly  realized  through  the  his- 
toric experiences  in  the  United  States,  the 
criminal  nature  and  brigandish  logic  of  the 
U.S.  ruling  class,  and  that  there  are  only  two 
roads,  extermination  or  liberation.  The  ne- 
groes are  made  victims  of  an  ever  more  un- 
disguised military  aggre.sslon  and  the  U.S. 
imperialists  attempt  to  stamp  out  otir  lib- 
eration struggle.  Under  this  condition,  we 
have  become  further  conscious  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  U.S.  imperialists,  the  robber, 
from  the  territory  of  Korea  and  the  unifica- 
tion win  be  a  victory  not  only  of  the  Korean 
people  but  also  of  the  world  oppressed  peo- 
ples. We  know  clearly  that  the  question  of 
Korea's  unification  Is  not  a  matter  alien  to 
the  struggle  for  rescuing  us  Negroes  in  the 
fascist  United  States  and  other  oppressed 
peoples. 

Nixon,  the  boss  of  gangsters,  and  his  band 
of  criminals  are  intensifying  murderous  sup- 
pression of  Negroes  In  the  United  States 
while  stepping  up  the  moves  to  plunder  Asia. 
These  attacks  of  the  brutes,  however,  will 
run  up  against  the  revolutionary  sohdarlty 
manifested  in  an  action  of  a-match-for-a- 
hundred  fighters  in  the  whole  world.  In  the 
United  States,  the  den  of  robbers,  and  In 
Asia,  Africa,  L;itin  America,  and  North 
America,  and  the  U.S.  imperialists  are  bound 
to  be  Judged  by  the  people. 
All  powers  to  the  people : 

Central   Committee,   Bl.ack   Panther 
Party  op  the  U.S.A. 
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This  is  done  in  the  name  of  prevent- 
ing pollution  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 
Tahoe  basin.  I  strongly  support  strict 
laws  against  pollution,  especially  in  this 
scenic  ai-ea.  Many  such  laws  are  already 
on  the  books  in  California  and  more  may 
be  needed.  But  pollution  can  and  ought 
to  be  curbed  without  having  the  Govern- 
ment take  over  land  now  in  private 
ownership. 

The  whole  recent  history  of  Federal 
and  State  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
Lake  Tahoe  basin  suggests  that  S.  3279 
is  another  step  toward  administration  of 
this  entire  region,  and  restriction  or  dis- 
placement of  its  private  property  own- 
ers, by  governmental  agencies  not  sub- 
ject to  local  control.  Statements  made  in 
support  of  S.  3279  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  further  confirmed  indications  in 
the  bill  itself  and  the  committee  report 
on  it,  that  it  assumes  that  pollution  con- 
trol requires  large-scale  confiscation  of 
privately  owned  land.  I  reject  this  thesis 
and  favor  retention  of  land  use  control 
In  the  hands  of  local  government;  con- 
sequently, I  cannot  support  this  bill. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial, as  provided  for  in  H.R.  15351  also 
passed  by  voice  vote  today,  and  did  not 
vote  for  this  measure. 
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"NO"  VOTES  ON  S.  3279  AND 
H.R.   15351 

I  Mr.  SCHMITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  did  not  wish  to  delay  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  by  requostincr  a  quorum  call 
and  a  record  vote  on  S.  3279,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  measure  and  gave  a  voice 
vote  against  it. 

Thi.s  bill  would  add  12,920  acres  along 
the  Nevada  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  the 
Toiyabe  National  Forest,  at  a  cost  of 
$12.0  million.  Not  only  is  this  a  large 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
but  the  reasons  given  for  making  tliis 
purchase  do  not,  in  my  opinion  justifv 
it. 

During  the  period  when  I  sei-ved  as  its 
chairman,  the  Local  Government  Com- 
mittee of  the  California  State  Senate 
held  an  extensive  hearing — Februarj-  19. 
1968 — on  attempts  to  super.^ede  local,  by 
regional,  government  in  California.  Tes- 
timony taken  at  that  hearing,  and  on 
subsequent  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
subject  of  the  hearing,  clearly  showed 
that  the  Lake  Tahoe  area  is  being  used 
as  a  testing  ground  for  programs  to  take 
control  of  land  u.'^e  out  of  the  hands  of 
local  government  and  to  transfer  it  to 
higher  levels  of  government,  not  directly 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  in 
the  area  under  their  authority. 


THE  ASSASSINATION   OF  TWO 
CHICAGO   POLICEMEN 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cruel 
and  barbaric  assassination  of  two  Chi- 
cago policemen  over  the  weekend  should 
arouse  the  outrage  of  every  citizen  in 
this  country.  It  is  ti-ue  that  Police  Sgt. 
James  Severin,  38  years  of  age,  one  of 
my  constituents,  and  Patrolman  An- 
thony Rizzato,  35  years  of  age,  in  a 
nearby  district,  hved  in  Chicago.  But  this 
kind  of  wanton,  brutal  attacks  on  the 
police  is  happening  all  over  America  and 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  Americans. 

The  law  has  lost  its  meaning.  The 
a.>sassins  of  these  two  policemen  were 
responding  to  a  most  evil,  barbaric  and 
unconscionable  type  of  conduct  one  can 
ever  imagine  because  they  have  no  fear 
of  the  consequences  the  law  should 
provide. 

Two  rival  gangs  wrote  a  pact,  a  non- 
aggression  pact,  on  the  near  north  side 
of  Chicago.  Then  to  celebrate  that  pact 
they  decided  to  mow  down  two  white 
policemen  as  a  tribute  to  their  agree- 
ment. This  was  racism  at  its  highest  and 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

This  needless  crime  miist  arouse  the 
outrage  of  every  American  in  this  coun- 
try, and  certainly  it  ou^'ht  to  arouse 
every  Member  of  this  Congress. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  must 
restore  meaning  to  the  law.  The  first 
place,  in  my  judgment,  is  with  the  judi- 
ciary. We  must  launch  a  nationwide 
crusade  which  will  make  the  judiciary 
realize  any  further  coddling  of  these 
criminals  must  not  be  tolerated. 

In  another  event  that  has  taken  place 
today,  a  trial  began  in  Michigan.  A  young 


woman  was  brutally  murdered  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  1  year  ago,  and  only  today 
her  murderer  is  coming  to  trial.  Justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied,  yet  aU  over  this 
country  we  see  crimes  being  committed 
and  the  criminals  spending  2  or  3  or  4 
years  waiting  for  prosecution,  and  in  the 
process  of  court-condoned  delays,  wear- 
ing out  the  witnesses  and  wearing  out  the 
whole  judicial  system.  Tlie  criminal  trial 
in  Micliigan  again  shows  how  long  delays 
tend  to  frustrate  the  machinery  of  pros- 
ecuting criminals  for  their  crimes. 

The  murder  of  these  two  policemen  is 
not  only  a  Chicago  afifair.  It  is  a  tragedy 
that  should  concern  every  citizen  in  this 
country  and  Congress  itself.  I  hope  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  will 
look  into  the  effectiveness  of  laws  we 
have  passed.  We  have  enough  laws.  No 
more  legislation  is  necessary. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  the  Chicago 
massacre.  Poverty  cannot  be  pleaded. 
Cabrini  Green  housing  project  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  They  cannot  come  around 
here  poor-mouthing  that  somehow  or 
other  society  is  to  blame  for  this  crime. 
These  youthful  criminals  cannot  defend 
themselves  on  the  grounds  that  society 
has  failed  them.  They  are  barbarians  and 
must  pay  the  price  or  else  we  will  see  this 
countrj'  go  down  and  go  the  way  of  other 
civilizations  that  failed  to  realize  the  key- 
stone of  society  has  to  be  law  and  order. 
When  law  and  order  break  down,  the 
whole  society  breaks  down  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  amazing  thing 
about  this  crime  Is  the  revulsion  the 
Negro  community  has  shown  for  this 
wanton  murder  of  two  white  policemen. 
The  Negroes  in  Chicago  are  the  most 
tragic  and  frequent  victims  of  crime  by 
fellow  Negroes.  I  was  interested  to  see 
that  It  was  the  Negro  community  of  the 
Cabrini  Green  project  that  was  most  out- 
raged against  the  Negro  boys  who  killed 
these  two  policemen.  My  liberal  friends 
here  in  Congress  must  understand  that 
IhLs  wanton  crime  is  most  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  the  black  people  of  Chicago 
for  they  too  want  the  streets  free  for 
their  children  from  barbaric  gaiig  war- 
fare. I  pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can 
nnd  some  way  to  deal  with  the  menace 
of  gang  murders  In  America. 


PROTECTION  OF  OUR  ENVIRON- 
MENT IS  PRESSING  ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  fMr.  Meskill)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
realize  that  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment is  the  pressing  issue  of  the  seven- 

„^^'  Pl^  '^''^^^  °^  ^^^  making  his  earth 
uninhabitable  becomes  more  credible 
with  each  passing  day.  Every  effort  must 
oe  expended  to  protect  and  reclaim  our 
natural  resources. 

It  is  to  this  purpose  that  I  am  Intro- 
aucmg  today  legislation  to  establish  a 
^o-member  Intergovernmental  Commls- 
Slnrtl".  ^°"^  ^^^"^^  S°""<i-  This  inde- 
r^inf  ■''°"'"'^^*°"-  consisting  of  rep- 
BoSfi,''''^  °^  ^^^"^^-  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  the  manv  private  in- 


terests Involved  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  sound,  would  be  authorized 
to  study  the  sound  and  adjacent  shore- 
line as  weU  as  survey  the  public  and 
private  progranis  contemplated  for  its  de- 
velopment. With  a  life  span  of  3  years, 
the  commission  would  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident annual  interim  reports  and  a  final 
report  formulating  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  future  development,  protection, 
and  administration  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  area, 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Long  Island  Sound,  not  onlv 
as  a  public  official  with  a  responsibility 
to  safeguard  the  public  interest,  but  ?s. 
one  who  has  ,spent  every  summer  of  his 
life  along  the  Connecticut  shoreline.  Con- 
necticut is  most  fortunate  to  have  this 
great  resource  span  the  distance  of  its 
southern  shore.  Few  States  are  blessed 
with  such  a  valuable  asset  offering  vast 
potential  for  multiple  uses.  But  when  I 
think  back  to  my  childhood  summers  and 
remember  the  beautiful  shoreline  land- 
scape, the  clean  waters,  the  wonderful 
fLshing  just  off  the  shore.  I  am  saddened 
by  what  I  perceive  to  be  a  great  threat 
looming  over  this  natural  resource. 

Much  has  changed  and  it  has  not  been 
to  the  benefit  or  advantage  of  those  who 
wish  to  use  the  sound  for  recreational 
purposes.  Our  very  limited  knowledge 
tells  us  that  man's  use  of  this  natural 
playground  has  had  detrimental  effects 
But  what  kind  of  detrimental  effects,  to 
what  extent,  and  how  lasting  are  they? 
These  are  the  unknowns.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  set  up  the  mech- 
anism to  help  us  find  the  answers. 

In  the  years  ahead,  greater  and 
greater  demands  will  be  placed  on  the 
Sound,  the  largest  protected  expanse  of 
salt  water  available  to  this  Nation.  Serv- 
ing 11  miUion  people  with  15  miles  of 
this  shore,  in  the  most  highly  developed 
and  heavily  concentrated  metropolitan 
area  in  the  entire  Nation,  the  potential 
demands  to  be  placed  on  this  resource 
in  the  years  ahead  boggle  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Just  imagine  a  huge  floating  jetport  In 
the  sound;  an  atomic  power  plant  heat- 
ing the  sound's  waters  to  raise  the  at- 
mospheric temperatures,  thereby  cutting 
heating  costs  during  the  winter  months; 
a  long  bridge  spanning  the  Sound  and 
connecting  mainland  Connecticut  to 
Long  Island.  These  are  not  the  dreams  or 
imaginations  of  a  Jules  Verne.  These  are 
proposals  that  have  been  discussed  on 
the  drawing  boards. 

The  question  we  must  ask  is  whether 
we  will  be  willing  to  use  all  the  resources 
of  government,  technology,  and  public 
spirit  to  prevent  the  permanent  destruc- 
tion of  this  water  wonderland.  Will  we 
use  our  knowledge  to  employ  the  assets 
of  the  Sound  prudently? 

The  answer  must  be  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford not  to.  Already  we  have  delayed  too 
long. 

I  believe  there  Is  universal  agreement 
on  the  part  of  government,  Industry  and 
the  public  that  we  must  understand  what 
the  Sound  is  If  we  are  to  use  it  wisely  In 
the  public  Interest.  But  I  also  believe  that 
few  people  understand  the  depth  and 
scope  of  the  investigation  that  Is  re- 
quired. 


Ecology,  or  the  science  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  living  organisms  to  the 
environment,  is  a  science  which  Is  rap- 
idly gaining  in  importance  as  we  dailv 
become  more  and  more  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  our  en\lronment. 

It  is  this  science  and  experts  In  the 
field  of  this  science  which  must  be  at  the 
heart  of  the  study  of  Long  Island  Sound 
if  we  are  to  learn  what  is  essential  for 
the  protection  of  this  expanse. 

The    Intergoverrunental    Commission 
on  Long  Island  Sound  would  devote  its 
attention  to  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  scenic,  scientific,   historic, 
and  recreational  values  of  the  natural 
environment;  the  preservation  of  exist- 
ing landscape;  the  elimination  of  water 
pollution  and  protection  against  increas- 
ing  thermal   effects   on   the  water  re- 
sources; the  protection  of  wildlife  and 
marine  life;  and  the  protection  of  ade- 
quate open  spaces  for  future  generations. 
The  commission  would  have  a  mandate 
to  study  the  potential  alternative  bene- 
ficial  uses  of  the  land  and  water   re- 
sources and  make  recommendations  to 
promote  the  greatest  public  benefits  Par- 
ticular emphasis  would  be  placed  on  con- 
sideration of  the  long-range  goals  and 
priorities  of  governmental   and  private 
programs  which  affect  the  Sound. 

Finally,  the  commission  would  recom- 
mend the  means  to  implement  its  blue- 
print. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware 
my  bill  is  almost  Identical  to  one  previ- 
ously introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  Senator  Ribicoff  has 
performed  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
Nation  by  initiating  this  movement  to 
protect  the  natural  assets  of  the  Long 
Island  Sound.  But  I  believe  that  his  pro- 
posed legislation  could  be  strengthened 
in  three  aspects  and  this  Is  my  intent  in 
introducing  my  bill. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  composition  of 
the  Commission  the  Senator  proposes— 
11  members,  two  from  New  York  two 
from  Connecticut,  and  seven  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government — would  be  too 
heavily  weighted  In  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Although  I  believe 
the  cooperation,  participation  and  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Government  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  any  comprehensive 
program  for  the  preservation  and 
balanced  development  of  the  sound  I 
believe  it  is  the  States,  namely  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  which 
have  the  greatest  Involvement  and  which 
will  have  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  In 
the  implementation  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations. 

Under  the  Senator's  bill,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Federal  Government  would 
constitute  over  one-half  of  the  Commis- 
sion's membership.  I  believe  more  rep- 
resentation should  be  allocated  to  the 
States  and  that  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  should  be  Included  becau.se 
of  that  State's  proximity  to  Long  Island 
Sound. 

The  Commission  composition  I  propose 
would  be  weighted  in  favor  of  the  States 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government. 
Consisting  of  15  members,  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  three  Individuals  from 
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each  of  the  three  States,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States, 
and  six   Presidential  appointees. 

The  success  of  this  project  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  Commission's 
members  and  therefore  it  is  imperative 
that  at  least  two  of  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointees be  representatives  of  conserva- 
tion interests.  The  proposal  of  an  inde- 
pendent Commission  consisting  of  mem- 
bers representing  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  the  many  varied 
private  interests  involved  in  the  sound's 
future  development  acknowledges  real- 
istically the  need  for  cooperation  between 
all  levels  of  government  and  between 
government  and  the  private  sector.  But 
there  must  be  a  guarantee  that  experts 
In  this  complex  field  of  ecology  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Commission  itself  as  well 
as  among  the  staff.  If  the  study  is  to 
be  properly  directed,  coordinated,  and 
supervised,  we  must  have  the  most  highly 
qualified  and  expertly  trained  individuals 
on  the  Commission  itself  and  this  I  have 
provided  for  in  my  bill. 

The  commission,  in  addition  to  having 
local.  State,  and  Federal  representation, 
is  instructed  to  seek  out  the  advice  and 
participation  of  State  and  local  groups  as 
well  as  private  interests.  Tlie  views  of  all 
who  have  a  legitimat*  interest  in  the 
sound — conservationists,  industry,  com- 
merce, municipal  and  transportation 
planners,  and  recreational  enthusiasts — 
mast  be  considered. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  utilize  the 
studies  that  have  already  been  con- 
ducted. There  have  been  a  number  of 
independent  studies  made,  delving  into 
limited  aspects  of  the  ecology  of  the 
sound.  We  should  not  overlook  the  source 
material  which  can  provide  us  with  a 
head  start.  The  commission  should  draw 
upon  the  academic  communities  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  for 
expertise  and  technology.  Our  univer- 
sities, both  public  and  private,  many  of 
which  have  specialized  departments  in 
marine  biology  and  environmental  stud- 
ies, are  aware  of  the  specific  problems  of 
the  area  and  are  able  to  offer  us  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  information. 

If  the  Long  Island  Sound  is  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  stagnant  cesspool,  we 
must  act  now  to  protect  it.  We  must  take 
aggressive  action  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  program  designed  to  insure  its 
protection  and  balanced  use. 

The  Intergovernmental  Commission 
on  Long  Island  Sound  would  play  an 
integral  role  in  preventing  further  devas- 
tation of  the  sound.  Congress  must  take 
the  lead  in  providing  coordination  and 
foresight  in  the  development  of  this  Na- 
tion's natural  resources.  Swift  congres- 
sional action  on  my  bill  would  set  an  im- 
portant precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  bill  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
H.R.   18533 
A    bill    to    establish    an    Intergovernmental 
Commission  on  Long  Island  Sound 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS   OF   FACT  AND   DECLARATION   OF   POLICY 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
several  executive  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  an  Interest 


in  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  future  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  natural  resources  of 
Long  Island  Sound  and  adjacent  areas.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  the  States  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York  and  local  govern- 
mental units  have  similar  Interests  a-nti 
jurisdiction. 

The  Congress  finds  that  action  to  develop 
and  preserve  the  natural  resources  of  Long 
Island  Soimd  and  adj.icent  areas  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  United  States,  and 
that,  as  a  mutter  of  national  policy,  these  re- 
sources should  be  developed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  greatest  public  benefits. 

The  Congress  declares  that  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  most  beneficial  uses  of  these  natural 
resources,  the  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  promote  effective  coordination  in  future 
planning  among  the  Interested  governing 
agencies. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (ai  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  policy,  there  is  hereby  established  an 
Intergovernmental  Commission  on  Long 
Island  Sound  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  which  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  as  follows: 

(1 )  six  appointed  by  the  President,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  actively  engaged  in  conserva- 
tion activities;  and 

(2)  nine  appointed  to  represent  the  States 
of  New  York.  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
three  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  e.ich  such 
State,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  resi- 
dent of  a  shoreline  area  adjacent  to  Long 
Island  Sound. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  afl'ect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man, and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  lis 
members. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3  (ai  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  the  adjacent  shoreline  area  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Connecticut  and  a  survey 
of  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  programs  exist- 
ing or  contemplated  affecting  the  sound  and 
shoreline  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a 
comprehensive  plan  providing  for  the  future 
de\elopment.  protection,  and  administration 
of  tlie  natural  assets  of  the  area. 

lb)  The  study  and  plan  shall  Include  but 
be  limited  to  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and  recreational 
values  of  the  natural  environment; 

(2)  the  protection  of  existing  landscape. 
Including  estuarine  and  marshland  areas; 

(3  I  the  elimination  of  water  pollution  and 
protection  against  increasmg  thermal  effects 
on  the  water  resources.  Including  a  deter- 
mination of  the  advisability  of  discontinuing 
all  reiuse  dumping  in  the  sound; 

i4)  the  protection  of  wildlife  and  marine 
life  of  the  sound  and  adjacent  areas; 

(5)  potential  alternative  beneficial  uses  of 
land  and  water  resources,  including  off-shore 
islands,  taking  into  account  present  and  pro- 
posed future  uses  for  industrial,  commercial. 
transportation,  residential,  and  other  pur- 
poses : 

(a)  particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
a  study  and  consideration  of  the  long-range 
goals  and  priorities  of  all  Federal  programs 
affecting  the  sound  and  the  adjacent  shore- 
line and  recommendations  made  to  effect  co- 
ordination of  such  programs,  goals,  and 
priorities; 

(6)  protection  of  adequate  open  s]>aces  for 
future  generations  taking  into  accoimt  po- 
tential effects  of  Increased  building  and  ur- 
banization of  the  shoreline,  and  the  extent 
to  which  land  or  Interests  therein  and  scenic 
or  other  easements  will  need  to  be  acquired 
by  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  governments 


and  the  estimated  cost  of  acquiring,  develon 
ing.  and  administering  such  land  or  Inter' 
ests  therein  and  scenic  or  other  easements' 
for  public  use  and  benefit; 

(7)  the  tji>e  of  Federal.  State,  local  or 
coordinated  action  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  plan  and  otherwise  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance  the  desirable  values  of  the  area  in- 
cluding consideration  of  appropriate  and 
governmental  apparatus  to  administer  thp 
area. 

(c)  The   Commission   shall   consult  with 
and   seek   the    participation   of   appropriate 
State,  county,  town,  and  village  officials  as 
well  as  other  Interested  groups  In  formulat 
Ing  the  plan.  ' 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with  in-"^ 
stltutions  of  higher  education  in  New  York' 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  utilizing  their  expertise  and  re- 
sources, particularly  with  respect  to  their 
activities  and  programs  in  the  fields  of  ma- 
rine biology  and  environmental  study. 

( e )  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  Congress  annual  In- 
terim reports  with  respect  to  its  study  and 
investigation,  and  a  final  report  with  respect 
to  its  findings  and  recommendations  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  Commission 
has  been  fully  organized. 

POWEHS      AND     ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Commission,  sub- 
committee, or  member  deems  advisable.  Any 
member  authorized  by  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission,  or  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Infcnna- 
tion  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  joint 
resolution. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power— 

( 1 )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, including  an  executive  director  who 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  that  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  In  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS 

Sec  5.  (a»  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  appointed  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  compensation  'n 
addition  to  that  received  in  his  regular  em- 
ployment, but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  by  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  In  subsection  (2i, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  o! 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 
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expenses  of  the  commission 
Sec  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Joint 
resolution. 

expiration  of  the  commission 
Sec  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress  not  acclimated  to 
the  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
House,  I  soon  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  congressional  reform  should  be  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  the 
91st  Congress.  Without  being  presump- 
tuous as  a  newcomer,  I  consider  reform 
in  the  operations  of  Congress  essential 
if  we  are  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
many  complex  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  last  major  reorganization  of  the 
Congress  occurred  in  1946  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been 
some  piecemeal  refoiTns,  but,  they  have 
not  been  sufficient. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  reform,  the 
Congress  created  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  in  1965, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  "strengthening  the 
Congress,  simplifying  its  operations,  Im- 
proving its  relations  with  other  branches 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  enabling  it 
to  better  meet  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Constitution."  The  joint  committee, 
after  hearing  nearly  200  witnesses  pro- 
ducing 15  volumes  of  hearings,  submitted 
its  recommendations  to  Congress  in  1966, 
many  of  which  are  contained  in  H.R. 
17654  before  us. 

After  thoroughly  analyzing  its  pro- 
visions, it  is  my  feeling  that  the  thrust 
of  the  bill  before  us  is  very  desirable  al- 
though it  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
like  in  certain  areas. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  point  out  those 
areas  of  change  which  I  consider  highly 
desirable,  as  well  as  additional  changes 
I  would  hke  to  see  made  and  for  which 
I  will  or  have  supported  amendments  to 
the  bill. 

committee    PROCEDURES 

I  am  pleased  to  the  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
removed  from  committee  meetings  during 
which  the  vital  elements  of  any  legisla- 
tion are  shaped.  I  beUeve  that  all  com- 
mittee votes  should  be  open  to  public 
scrutiny.  I  have  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  require  a  rollcall  majority  vote 
m  open  session  to  close  any  meeting  and 
to  make  such  a  vote  apply  to  only  one 
meeting,  as  well  as  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire that  a  record  of  all  rollcall  votes 
m  committees  be  available  to  the  public 
on  request. 

However,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  per- 
mit   the    televising,    broadcasting,    and 
Photographing  of   committee   hearings 
My  fear  Is  that  the  presence   of   TV 


cameras  would  interfere  with  the  orderly 
conduct  of  hearings.  The  temptation 
would  be  too  great  for  politicians  to  be 
more  concerned  about  how  they  will  ap- 
pear on  TV  to  their  constituents  rather 
than  the  legislative  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ing. Committee  members  might  avoid 
asking  important  questions  because  they 
might  not  be  well  received  by  television 
viewers.  Contrariwise,  they  might  phrase 
other  questions  for  their  dramatic  value 
and  the  favorable  impression  they  might 
make  on  viewers  rather  than  on  their 
probative  value. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
avoid  the  circuslike  atmosphere  which 
always  accompanies  the  presence  of 
photographers  and  television  and  radio 
crews.  No  matter  what  rules  and  restric- 
tions we  adopt,  disruption  and  confusion 
will  inevitably  result.  I  do  not  feel  this 
atmosphere  is  conducive  to  the  orderly 
conduct  of  congressional  business. 

Being  a  Member  of  the  minority  party 
in  Congress,  I  particularly  applaud  those 
provisions  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  minoilty  and  all  individual  Mem- 
bers to  participate  in  a  meaningful  way 
in  committee  deliberations  and  to  have 
their  views  considered  both  in  commit- 
tee and  in  the  House.  I.  personally,  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  serving  on  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  where  minor- 
ity Members  and  junior  Members  are 
afforded  every  possible  opportunity  to 
participate.  Furthermore,  I  am  sure  that 
such  rights  are  now  practiced  by  many 
committees  to  varying  degrees.  However. 
I  strongly  feel  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
should  contain  and  standardize  a  certain 
minimimi  guarantee  of  participation  to 
such  Members.  Among  the  guarantees 
in  the  bill  is  the  entitlement  of  minority 
committee  members  to  be  allocated  at 
least  1  day  of  hearings  on  a  matter  to  call 
as  witnesses  persons  they  select. 

On  most  committees  the  numbers  of 
staff  employees  which  may  be  chosen  by 
and  for  the  assistance  of  the  minority 
Members  have  been  strictly  limited,  while 
in  a  few  instances  the  minority  Members 
are  given  ample  help.  I  firmly  believe  that 
a  lack  of  staff  assistance  has  often 
handicapped  the  minority  party  in  de- 
veloping and  presenting  its  position  on 
matters.  Therefore,  I  support  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  which  would  at  least  as- 
sure a  minimum  number  of  staff  to  the 
minority  members  of  a  committee  upon 
their  request. 

In  addition,  I  will  support  amendments 
offered  to  permit  the  minority  committee 
staff  to  be  hired  and  fired  solely  by  the 
minority  Members  of  a  committee,  and  to 
also  assure  the  minority  Members  at  least 
one-third  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  committee's  operation. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  that  three 
committee  members  may  petition  the 
chairman  in  writing  for  the  calling  of  a 
special  committee  meeting.  I  also  support 
a  provision  allowing  a  majority  of  com- 
mittee members  to  force  the  filing  of  a 
report  within  7  calendar  da.vs  on  legisla- 
tion assigned  to  their  committee. 

The  requirements  that  printed  hear- 
ings on  Appropriation  Committee  meas- 
ures be  available  at  least  3  working  days 
prior  to  a  vote  and  the  recommendation 
that  other  conmiittees  observe  similar 


practices  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
Members.  Also,  the  requirement  that 
committee  hearings  must  be  announced 
at  least  1  week  in  advance  wiU  better  en- 
able the  Members  to  prepare  their  state- 
ments in  cormection  therewith. 

PROCEDURES   OF   THE    HOUSE 

Although  several  desirable  changes  in 
the  procedures  of  the  House  are  included 
in  the  bill,  I  am  disappointed  to  find  no 
change  in  tlae  rules  regulating  voting 
procedures  which  would  either  speed  up 
the  present  process  or  permit  greater 
public  disclosure  and  recording  of  votes. 
Of  necessity  these  matters  go  hand  in 
hand.  Without  improvements  in  tlie  ex- 
isting method  of  recording  votes,  the  re- 
cording of  votes  beyond  the  present  prac- 
tice will  result  in  further  slowing  dov\Ti 
the  already  snail  pace  of  the  Congress 
in  considering  legislation. 

For  this  reason  I  am  supporting  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  will  preatly 
Improve  the  House's  eflBciency  and  abil' 
ity  to  carry  out  its  legislative  responsi- 
bilities— an  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  recording  of  rollcall  and  teller  votes 
and  quorum  calls  by  electronic  equip- 
ment. Figures  from  the  reading  clerks 
reflect  that  the  House  spends  nearly  25 
percent  of  its  time  just  recording  votes. 
This  time  could  be  put  to  better  use  con- 
sidering and  debating  other  legislation. 

I  will  also  support  an  amendment 
which  would  authorize  record  teller 
votes.  This  procedure  would  put  on  rec- 
ord votes  on  important  amendments 
which  are  adopted  or  rejected  upon  de- 
mand by  one-fifth  of  a  quorum,  but 
would  only  require  12  minutes  compared 
to  30  minutes  for  a  regtilar  rollcall  vote. 
I  will  also  support  an  amendment  to 
shorten  the  time  required  for  quonmi 
calls  by  dispersing  procedings  as  soon  as 
a  quorum  is  established.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, each  Member  would  be  given  a 
period  of  30  minutes  to  be  recorded  as 
present. 

I  consider  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people  that  all  impoitant  votes 
be  recorded  for  public  information,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
positive  action  at  this  time  to  accom- 
plish this, 

CONGRESSIONAI     ATOS 

In  considering  legislation,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  rely 
upon  resource  information  from  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  particularly  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  research 
and  reference  arm  of  the  legislative 
branch.  Similarly  the  GAO  performs 
oversight  functions  of  Government  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Each  repository  has  accumu- 
lated a  wealth  of  information  and  per- 
forms a  great  service  to  the  Members 
within  their  present  capabilities  to  do 
so.  To  permit  them  to  be  of  greater 
service  the  bill  expands  the  authority  and 
ability  of  GAO  and  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  to  be  known  as  the  Con- 
gressional Reference  Service,  in  order 
that  they  may  better  assist  Congress  in 
assessing  the  administration  and  accom- 
plishment of  existing  programs,  and  the 
need  for  changes  or  even  abolishment  of 
such  programs.  It  would  also  assist  the 
Members  in  evaluating  legislation,  esti- 
mating proposal  results  and  alternatives. 
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The  bill  would  create  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Data  Processing  which  would  have 
broad  authority  to  coordinate  and  super- 
vise the  utilization  of  all  the  computer 
systems  available  to  Congress  and  the 
agencies  responsible  for  developing  and 
supplying  information  for  Congress.  That 
committee  will  also  be  responsible  for 
exploring  and  developing  the  capabilities 
of  computerization  on  order  that  it  may 
be  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage  of 
Congress.  This  is  the  direction  in  which 
we  must  go  if  Congress  is  to  be  equipped 
to  handle  the  increasing  burden  being 
placed  on  its  shoulders. 

TOCRIST  AIDS 

Although  they  do  not  fall  into  the  cat- 
egory of  legislative  reform,  two  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  of  particular  interest 
to  me  and  my  constituents.  One  of  these 
v.Ul  provide  for  free  guided  tours  for  all 
visitors  to  the  Capitol,  whereas  in  the 
past  those  desiring  a  guided  tour  were 
required  to  pay  for  it.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  Capitol  Guide  Board  and  the  em- 
plojTnent  of  gu:des  who  will  be  congres- 
siona!  employees  with  full  entitlement  to 
employee  benefits. 

The  other  provision  proposes  a  new 
method  of  informing  visitors  about  what 
is  happening  on  the  floor  during  their 
visit  as  well  as  giving  them  some  basic 
information  concerning  House  proce- 
dures and  methods  of  business.  The  bill 
proposes  that  the  House  galleries  be 
glassed  in,  that  sound  equipment  be  pro- 
vided which  will  permit  visitors  to  hear 
floor  proceedings  and  additionally,  that 
facilities  be  provided  whereby  an  appro- 
priate commentary  and  explanation  may 
be  made  available  to  gallery  visitors. 

I  hope  when  this  body's  consideration 
of  legislative  reform  is  completed  that 
all  or  most  of  these  provisions  will  pre- 
vail. I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  feel  as  I  do 
that  a  good  sound  reform  bill  will  result, 
for  the  benefit  of  Congress  and  the 
American  public. 


Furthermore,  this  bill  would  also  extend 
hospital  care  services  to  the  wife  or  chil- 
dren of  persons  having  total  and  per- 
manent service-connected  disability,  as 
well  as  to  widows  and  children  who  are 
entitled  to  death  compensation  or 
dependency. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  would  in- 
sure that  certam  minimum  ratios  of 
staff  to  patients  are  maintained  in  vet- 
erans hospitals,  so  that  patients  are  as- 
sured the  proper  attention  and  care. 

The  measure  is  intended  also  to  im- 
prove the  operation  and  personnel  prac- 
tices of  the  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  VA  hospitals,  and  would  up- 
grade health  personnel  positions  to 
maintain  a  competitive  stance  with  pri- 
vate hospitals.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
higher  maximum  rates  of  pay  for  health 
personnel,  pay  differentials,  and  other 
miscellaneous  administrative  changes. 

Our  veterans  are  entitled  to  first-class 
medical  care,  and  I  believe  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Medical  Care  Act  of  1970  is  a  big 
step  toward  that  goal. 


Juhj  20,  1970 


THE  ACADEMIC  COMMUNITY  IN 
CRISIS;  DR.  HAROLD  HYDE  RE- 
PLIES TO  DR.  MILLER  UPTON 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPE.-\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
maiy  from  Ohio  iMr.  Millers  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  value  of  the  chemical  production  in 
the  United  States  in  1968  was  $52.5  bil- 
lion. This  exceeded  the  production  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  second-ranked  nation, 
by  more  than  three  times. 


THE  VETERANS'  MEDICAL  CARE  ACT 
OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish),  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July 
15  I  introduced  the  Veterans'  Medical 
Care  Act  of  1970,  H.R.  18484.  This  leg- 
islation is  intended  to  provide  needed 
improvements  in  veterans'  medical  care 


^Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   CLEVELAND.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Cambodian  undertaking  aroused  great 
feelmgs  on  both  sides  of  the  Indochina 
issue,  and  there  has  been  much  heated 
debate  concerning  the  actions  of   the 
academic  community  at  that  time.  In  an 
open  letter  to  President  Nixon,  Dr.  Mil- 
ler Upton,  president  of  Beloit  College, 
Beloit.  Wis.,  attempted  to  apologize  for 
the  actions  of  the  academic  community 
in  the  wake  of  the  Cambodian  invasion. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  seen  this  widely  circulated  letter, 
indeed,  it  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Record.  Dr.  Upton  strongly  attacks  the 
use  of  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence 
on  college  campuses.  He  apologizes  for 
what  he  says  has  been  a  pandering  to 
youth  and  an  undue  tolerance  of  intimi- 
dation. Much  of  what  Dr.  Upton  says 
merits  careful  consideration,  regardless 
of  which  side  of  the  Southeast  Asia  ques- 
tion a  person  is  on.  Dr.  Upton,  a  con- 
scientious objector,  is  opposed  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Indochina,  yet  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  the  tactics  of  many 
of  those  with  whom  he  agrees  on  this 
issue. 

Shortly  after  reading  Dr.  Upton's  open 
letter.  I  received  a  similar  open  letter 
from  Dr.  Harold  E.  Hyde,  president  of 
Plymouth  State  Colleee.  Plymouth,  N  H 
who  takes  issue  with  Dr.  Upton's  apologia' 
Dr.  Hyde  argues  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  adjustment  by  the  academic 
community  to  the  changing  situation 
and  he  says  that  what  Dr.  Upton  calls' 
a   "grotesque   failure   of   the  academic 
community  at  this  hour  of  national  trial 
and  turmoil"  is  in  reality  a  needed  adap- 
tation by  that  community.  Dr.  Hyde's  re- 
marks seem  to  cover  the  problem  from 
a  rather  different  angle,  and  there  is  sub- 
stantial logic  in  much  of  his  argument. 
I  believe  that  these  two  letters  form  a 


unit;  a  person  who  reads  them  comes 
away  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
academic  community's  reaction  to  a 
crisis.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  friend 
Dr.  Harold  Hyde,  for  contributing  to  the 
continuation  of  a  meaningful  dialog  on 
this  most  vital  subject.  I  believe  that  he 
deserves  sincere  congratulations  for  the 
fine  job  he  has  done  in  deaUng  with  the 
problems  of  today's  campuses.  He  has 
been  successful  where  others  of  more 
nationwide  renown  have  failed,  and  it  is 
a  tribute  to  his  leadership  that  dissent 
and  reason  have  peacefully  coexisted  on 
the  Plymouth  State  campus. 

In  fact,  it  is  with  some  pride  that  I 
note  the  relative  calmness  that  prevailed 
over  New  Hampshire  college  campuses 
this  past  year,  particularly  when  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  plan  to  submit  copies  of  these  two 
letters  to  Gov.  William  Scranton,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Commission  might  call  Dr.  Hyde  as  a  wit- 
ness during  its  studies  of  the  college  prob- 
lem. I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Hyde  would  add 
significantly  to  their  deliberations,  given 
his  obviously  fine  qualifications  and  the 
fact  that  he  comes  from  a  State  where 
campus  problems  have  by  and  large  been 
successfully  dealt  with. 
The  letters  referred  to  follow: 
An  Open  Letter  to  President  Richaro  M. 

NlXON 

Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  May  11, 1970 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  college  presi- 
dent, a  past  scholar-teacher,  and  one  who 
has  consciously  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  the  conviction 
that  it  oflfers  the  greatest  hope  for  social 
progress  and  the  elevation  of  man  to  his 
highest  potential.  I  wish  to  apologize  to  you 
and  the  nation  for  the  grotesque  failure"  of 
the  academic  community  at  this  hour  of 
na'ional  trial  and  turmoil. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  how  extremely  pre- 
sumptuous it  Is  for  one  to  represent  himself 
to  apologize  for  the  many,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  do  so  nonetheless  for  the  shame 
I  feel  for  the  community  with  which  I  have 
been  so  Intimately  related  for  so  long  and  In 
which  I  have  placed  so  much  confidence  in 
the  past.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  me 
will,  of  course,  be  able  and  willing  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

Let  me  establish  a  point  about  myself  at 
the  outset  so  that  my  position  can  be  more 
accurately  interpreted.  I  was  a  conscientious 
objectcr  during  World  War  II,  and  were  I  of 
draft  age  now  I  would  be  a  conscientious 
objector  again.  But  my  moral  opposition  to 
war.  however  deeply  and  conscientiously  held, 
does  riOt  entitle  me  on  any  ethical  or  moral 
grounds  to  take  violent  action  against  those 
who  disagree.  I  must  bear  witness  to  truth 
as  I  see  It,  but  I  must  also  respect  the  right 
of  the  other  person  to  do  the  same.  Certainly, 
I  must  never  hurt  or  demean  another  simply 
because  he  won't  go  along  with  my  own  con- 
viction. 

This  commitment  to  respect  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Intellectual  openness,  and  freedom  of 
inquiry  is  the  transcendent  value  to  which 
an  academic  community  must  be  subservient. 
In  fact.  It  is  the  only  value  to  which  the 
academy  can  pledge  allegiance  if  it  is  to  be 
consistent  with  itself.  To  elevate  any  other 
value  Is  to  break  faith  with  this  transcend- 
ent value  and  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  have 
violated  our  public  trust  as  professional  edu- 
cators:   we  have  given  in   to  violence  and 
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threats  of  violence  in  support  of  a  particular 
point  of  view,  and  In  doing  so  we  have  allowed 
the  academic  Integrity  of  our  Individual  In- 
sututions  and  the  academic  community  at 
large  to  be  violated. 

Being  a  conscientious  objector  to  war  and 
one  who  would  Issue  such  an  oi>en  letter 
as  this,  I  clearly  am  not  opposed  to  dissent 
and  protest.  But  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to 
violence  in  any  form  and  for  any  reason,  and 
most  of  all  I  am  opposed  to  would-be  leaders 
capitulating  to  intimidation  and  violence. 
Those  who  resjxrct  violence  when  used 
against  them  will  Inevitably  employ  violence 
when  It  suits  their  cause. 

We  in  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
tolerated  unspeakable  Intimidation  and 
thought  control  on  the  part  of  radical  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  others,  and  yet  when  Vice 
President  Agnew  speaks  out  forcefully 
against  such  the  only  voices  that  are  heard 
from  the  academy  are  those  who  castigate 
him  and  you  for  repressing  dissent.  There  are 
few  colleges  campuses.  If  any,  where  Vice 
President  Agnew,  or  any  member  of  your 
cabinet  for  that  matter,  could  speak  without 
disruption  r.nd  even  physical  abtise  and  in- 
tLTildation.  But  a  convicted  murderer,  dope 
peddler,  or  one  committed  to  the  forceful 
overthrow  of  the  government  will  receive  not 
only  a  re:p?ctful  hearing,  but  will  be  paid  a 
handsome  honorarium  In  addition.  In  the 
light  of  his  position,  I  have  been  embarrassed 
by  some  of  the  Vice  President's  Intemperate 
language.  B\it  surely  he  ha.s  as  much  right 
to  dissent  and  to  be  given  a  respectful  hear- 
ing as  any  of  the  criminal  element  of  our 
society. 

Much  of  the  academic  community  Is  now 
teil.ng  you  how  lo  se;tle  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  being  critical  of  your  effort  to  protect 
lives  and  shorten  the  war  by  moving  troops 
into  Cambodia.  I  find  it  highly  unbecoming 
of  us  to  presume  to  tell  you  how  to  fight  the 
war  in  Vietnam  when  we  aren't  even  able  to 
settle  the  wars  on  our  own  campuses.  Nor  do 
I  use  the  word  war  In  this  context  lightly. 
The  throwing  of  missiles  to  do  physical  harxn, 
the  throwing  of  firebombs  to  burn  buildings, 
the  use  of  guerrilla  tactics  via  arson  and 
vandalism,  the  shooting  and  killing  of  com- 
batants and  noncombatants  Is  every  bit  as 
much  war  as  that  which  prevails  In  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  the  Near  East.  I  have  often 
wondered  sardonically  how  many  protestors 
of  napalm  have  themselves  thrown  fire 
bombs  or  engaged  In  arson. 

I  have  also  been  appalled  by  a  certain  ar- 
rogance and  inconsistency  on  our  part  with 
regard  to  the  w.ny  we  are  free  to  tell  you  und 
others  how  to  handle  your  Jobs  but  become 
deeply  resentful,  Insulted,  and  even  hostile 
when  there  Is  any  suggestion  of  your  Intru- 
sion Into  "our"  domain.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  am  able  to  run  Beloit  College  better  than 
.vou.  but  by  the  same  token  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  able  to  deal  with  the  Issues  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  Including 
fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam,  better  than  I. 
TTie  widespread  propensity  of  members  of 
the  "Intellectual"  community  to  make  Judg- 
ments without  benefit  of  facts  is  one  of  my 
greatest  disillusionments  and  embarrass- 
ments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  early  naivete  led 
me  to  embrace  the  academic  life  because  of 
my  belief  that  members  therein  were  com- 
mitted to  intellectual  honesty,  rational  be- 
navior  and  humanistic  concern  and  compas- 
sion. Recent  incidents  have  merely  confirmed 
an  the  more  what  my  life's  experiences  have 
suggested.  Academic  man  is  as  much  motl- 
l^lnJ°J  "^^^^'^  interest.  Is  as  much  con- 
trolled by  base  emotion,  and  reasons  as  much 
irom  prejudice  as  any  other  mortal.  Myread- 
thf  ?^  ^c'eslastes,  the  New  Testament  and 
n~ J  I  °^  Mahatma  Oandhl  should  have 
prepared  me  for  this,  but  they  didn't. 

and  t^,^^°.  T^^  ''^°^^^^'  ^*^   y°'^^S  people 
aad  Bhouid  know  and  understand  thembest 
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have  not  been  very  helpful  to  them  or  to  you 
and  others  of  the  adult  community  In  serv- 
ing as  a  vehicle  of  commimlcatlon.  We  have 
too  often  taken  sides  ourselves  and  been 
critical  of  one  group  or  the  other  and  not 
been  sufficiently  discriminating  In  our  com- 
municative role. 

Maybe  we  can  be  forgiven  on  the  grounds 
that  the  task  is  such  a  difficult  one.  I  know- 
that  the  great  bulk  of  college  students  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  Inhunmnity 
and  futility  of  war  and  deeply  question  the 
legitimacy  of  a  life  that  sanctions  and  even 
glorifies  Indiscriminate  killing  and  maiming. 
I  also  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  adults 
and  members  of  the  establishment  are  sin- 
cere, dedicated  Individuals  with  the  same 
hopes  and  aspirations  as  the  young.  But  I 
also  know  that  in  each  group  there  are  ex- 
amples that  support  the  worst  stereotype  of 
each.  The  great  frustration  of  the  day  Is  that 
despite  this  great  commiuilty  of  Interest  and 
concern  there  Is  a  growing  separation  based 
upon  the  sinful  tendency  to  judge  by  stereo- 
type and  preconception.  We  In  the  academic 
community  are  frequently  party  to  this  sin 
even  though  our  training  should  particu- 
larly help  us  to  know  better. 

Although  my  own  sentiments  are  basically 
with  the  young  people,  I  must  admit  that 
there  Is  a  general  pandering  to  the  young  at 
the  present  time  that  Is  both  dlsgtisting  and 
irresponsible,  disgusting  because  it  prosti- 
tutes normal  respect  and  affection.  Irrespon- 
sible because  It  is  creating  an  unrealistic 
cleavage  between  age  groups. 

Of  course,  young  people  on  the  whole  are 
wonderful,  but  what's  new  about  that?  The 
great  reward  of  college  work  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity It  affords  to  associate  regularly  with 
this  age  group.  The  Idealism,  absolutism.  In- 
tellectual honesty  and  great  aspiration  of  the 
young  are  the  eternal  attributes  of  this  age 
group  upon  which  society  Is  dependent  to 
preserve  Its  vital,  dynamic  quality.  These  at- 
tributes are  the  standards  of,  behavior  to  be 
expected,  not  glorified  as  unique  In  any  nar- 
row time  span  of  human  history. 

Young  people  are  first  and  foremost  people. 
Those  who  axe  young  today  will  be  old  to- 
morrow and  having  to  relate  to  those  who  are 
younger  then.  As  people  they  represent  all 
types,  some  taller  than  others,  some  fatter 
than    others,    some    with    higher    IQs    than 
others,  some  more  criminally  inclined  than 
others,     some    more    saintly     than    others, 
some  more  hostile  than  others,  some  more 
vocal    than   others,    etc.    There    Is    no    gen- 
eral vinue  attributable  to  youth  any  more 
than  there  is  general  evil.  We  have  done  all 
young   people   a   great    disservice   In   recent 
years  by  suggesting  to  them  that  they  are  of 
a  different  breed  from  the  rest  of  us  and 
beyond  reproach.  They  are  nothing  more  than 
the  fresh  blood  being  pumped  Into  the  hu- 
man society.  Just  as  we  were  In  the  past  and 
their  children  will  be  in  the  future.  We  in 
Academe  should  have  known  this  better  tihan 
anyone  else  and  not  have  failed  them  and 
you  in  your  common  need  for  understanding. 
We  have  been  quick  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
alienating  the  youth  of  America,  but  we  seem 
to   pay   little  attention   to  the  way  we  are 
alienating  our  own  constituencies  by  our  fail- 
ure to  protect  the  authentic  academic  In- 
«grlty  of  our  institutions.  Implicitly  we  are 
also  alienating  the  youth  of  America  over  the 
long  run  by  our  failure  to  be  faithful  to  our 
leadership  responsibilities. 

The  pain  that  hurts  most  of  all  Is  the 
realization  that  I  bear  partial  responsibility 
for  the  unnecessary  deaths  of  four  voung 
people  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. The  National  Guard  troops  should  never 
have  been  there  In  the  first  place,  because  we 
should  never  have  permitted  the  conditions 
to  develop  which  necessitated  the  presence  of 
troops.  Once  this  die  was  cast.  It  was  simply 
a  matter  of  time  before  tragedy  would  strike. 
If  fault  lies   anywhere  for  the  Kent  State 


deaths  it  lies  not  with  you  and  the  Vietnam 
War  but  with  the  radical  acts  and  excesses  we 
have  tolerated  In  the  name  of  dissent 

I  am  sure  you  know.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
do  not  say  these  things  with  tongue  in  cheek 
to  placate  others,  to  currj-  favor,  to  advance 
parusan  Interest,  or  to  defend  vour  war 
policies.  Last  fall  I  Joined  with  a  number  of 
other  college  presidents  to  urge  your  rapid 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam  I  reaffirm 
this  plea.  But  when  I  consider  the  whole  mat- 
ter fiUly  and  objectively,  I  have  to  concede 
that  you  have  been  more  faltliful  to  vour 
leadership  responsibilities  than  we  In  Acad- 
eme have  been  to  our  own 

With  respect  for  the  tremendous  burdens 
you  must  bear  for  the  rest  of  us  and  the 
conscientious  way  you  are  beanng  them  and 
with  apology  for  the  cruel  injustices  that 
have  been  foisted  upon  you  by  the  profes- 
sional community  of  which  I  am  a  part,  I 
remain, 

Respectfully  yours. 

Miller  Upton. 


Plymouth  State  College, 
Plymouth.  N.H..  June  IS,  1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  Just  read  the 
open  letter  of  May  11.  1970  to  you  from  Presi- 
dent Miller  Upton  of  Beloit  College.  This  was 
circulated  to  educators  bv  Senator  Hugh 
Scott. 

I  cannot  accept  President  Upton's  apologj' 
on  behalf  of  the  academic  community  for 
what  he  terms  its  'grotesque  failure"  at  this 
time  of  national  trial  and  turmoil. 

I  would  agree  that  we  have  many  problems 
In  our  country  and  that  many  of  them  are 
being  brought   Into  sharp   focus  on  college 
campuses.  Many  of  us  as  college  presidents 
would    have   preferred    that   some   of    the.se 
problems    had    been    dealt    with    or   settled 
more  satisfactorily  by  many  elements  of  our 
total   country,   but  they   haven't   been.  The 
fact    that    many    of    us    who    prepared    for 
careers  as  academicians  now  have  to  become 
overnight  experts  In  guerilla  warf  tre  tactics, 
conjstltutional   and  local   civil   p.nd   criminal 
law,  the  effects  of  narcotics,  the  enlargement 
of  the   base   for  college   governance,   public 
relations  tactics  with  the  mass  media,  "rele- 
vant" education  of  a  continuous  nature,  etc. 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a  grotesque 
failure.  It  does  point  up  thu  a  proup  of  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  admlnlstr.^tors.  hard 
working  bairds  of  trustees,  itnd  bv  far  the 
great  majority  of  faculty  and  students  find 
an  almost  overwhelming  task  facing  us.  We 
in  the  overwhelming  majority,  lovp  and  ure 
loyal   to  our   country   and   its   duly   elected 
representative     government.      Bec.iuse     the 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly. 
Judicial  due  process,  conscientious  objection 
to  war,  and  other  rights  to  liberty  .-'.nd  free- 
dom which  we  have  granted  our  people  make 
the  going  rough,  we  should   not   falter,  re- 
treat, or  apologize.  We  do  have  to  adapt,  to 
concede  on  some  previously  leg.iily  uncon- 
tested points,  and  use  our  energies  and  our 
Intelligence  to  do  the  best  we  can.  Just  as  I 
feel  confident  that  you  are  doing. 

On  this  campus,  slightly  larger  than  Beloit. 
we  have  had  our  share  of  discussion,  debate, 
protest,  and  other  actions  by  concerned  young 
Americans  especially  after  the  Kent  State  In- 
cident. You  could  have  spoken  here,  as  did 
Elliott  Richardson  at  the  1969  Commence- 
ment, and  received  respectful  attention  from 
an  audience  of  loyal  Americans.  I  am  sure 
that  this  situation  would  have  prevailed  at 
more  of  our  colleges  and  universities  than 
would  the  reverse. 

We  In  this  usvially  quiet  little  state  recently 
had  a  considerable  disagreement  about  the 
right  of  the  notorious  character  from  the 
recent  Chicago  trials  to  speak  on  the  main 
campus  of  our  university  system.  I  do  want 
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to  point  out  that  It  was  to  uphold  a  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  that  the  meeting  was  al- 
lowed. I  would  point  out  further  that  the 
decision,  a  very  hard  one  to  make,  was  made 
in  cooperation  and  conjunction' with  this 
state's  chief  governmental  executive  by  an 
Int-elligent  and  thoughtful  board  of  trustees 
who  were  not  free  to  Ignore  either  the  state 
or  federal  constitution.  When  we  act  as 
though  the  academic  community  Is  In  a  world 
by  Itself,  free  to  make  Us  own  decisions  with- 
out reference  to  many  other  constituencies, 
we  delude  ourselves.  I,  therefore,  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  thrttst  of  President  Upton's 
apology  for  the  academic  community.  We  are 
all  deeply  involved  In  a  crisis  that  is  demand- 
ing our  best  informed  responses  as  we  go 
along  In  a  very  fluid  situation. 

As  one  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities, 
I  can  assure  you  that  It  Is  my  personal  priv- 
ilege to  meet  and  discuss  with  some  of  the 
most  dedicated,  concerned,  responsive,  and 
responsible  men  in  America  today — the 
presidents  of  its  270  different  Institutions. 
We  have  offered  our  help  in  a  consultant  ca- 
pacity at  any  time  you  would  consider  it  to 
be  worthwhile.  As  a  president  with  nineteen 
year.s  of  experience  in  helping  to  guide  this 
institution.  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  when  the 
academic  community  Is  thus  Indicted.  We 
have  been  doing  our  best  to  maintain  com- 
munication, to  give  liberty  without  license, 
to  preserve  our  historical  functions  while  be- 
ing increasingly  responsive  to  requests  to  act 
In  the  national  interest.  The  way  ahead  Is 
by  no  means  clear,  nor  are  the  answers  sim- 
ple. Please  believe  that  we  have  been  doing 
and  will  continue  to  do  our  best. 
Most  respectfully, 

Harold  E.  Hyde, 

President. 


MERCURY  CONTAMINATION 
DANGERS 

•  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tx>  extend  lus  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
three  occasions.  November  26,  1969  De- 
cember 23,  1969,  and  July  9,  1970,  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  potential  danger  of  mercury  com- 
pounds to  human  health  and  safety.  I 
pointed  out  on  the  latest  occasion  the 
fact  of  the  pervasiveness  of  mercury 
contamination  in  our  water — lakes, 
bayous,  rivers,  streams,  and  reservoirs—^ 
air  and  soil  together  with  the  potential 
danger  of  this  substantial  and  long  en- 
during problem.  In  this  connection  I  am 
submitting  for  the  record  the  editorial 
entitled  "Methyl  Mercury."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  17.  1970.  issue  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Methyl  Mercury 
During  this  century.  In  the  United  States, 
about  75  million  kilograms  of  mercury  have 
been  consumed;  little  Information  Is  avail- 
able on  its  final  disposition  or  on  the  con- 
centration of  the  element  at  specific  points 
in  the  environment.  Recently,  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  compounds  of  mercury  pre- 
sent a  substantial  hazard.  Of  particular  sig- 
nificance Is  methyl  mercurj-,  a  highly  toxic 
substance  that  causes  neurological  damage, 
produces  chromosomal  aberrations,  and  has 
teratogenic  effects.  It  Is  mainly  in  this  form 
that  mercury  is  found  In  food  fishes.  Recent 
studies  have  elucidated  some  of  the  steps  In 
the  accumulation. 

Industrial  wastes  containing  inorganic 
mercury  or  phenyl  mercury  find  their  way 
Into  bottom  muds  of  lakes.  There  they  are 
converted    by    anaerobes    Into    CH^Hg-r    or 


iCH  ).Hg  The  latter  compound  is  volatile, 
and  it  escapes  into  the  water  column  from 
the  sediment.  Though  quite  stable  in  alka- 
line solutions,  (CIi,>,Hg  is  converted  to 
CH  KG  •  at  low  pH.  this  Ion  Is  soluble  In 
water,  and  it  Is  concentrated  by  living 
things,  usually  appearing  in  the  body  lipids. 
In  part,  the  concentration  may  come  by  way 
of  the  food  chain,  but  appareritlv  fishes  may 
also  accumulate  the  toxic  ion  dlrectlv.  The 
concentration  factor  from  water  to  pike  Is 
of  the  order  of  3000  or  more. 

Substantial  mercury  pollution  in  the  Great 
Lakes  became  apparent  in  March  of  this  year. 
Mercury  concentrations  as   high  as  5  parts 
per  million  were  reported  in  some  pickerel 
shipped  from  Canada.  Tv-pical  concentnitions 
ill  fish  taken  from  Lake  Erie  were  1  part  per 
million  or  le.ss.  Further  investigations  have 
confirmed  the  existence  of  a  major  environ- 
mental problem  traceable  to  the  dumping  of 
large  amounts  of  merciu^'-contalning  liquid 
wastes.  Tills  discovery  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
most  scientists  and  apparentlv  to  federal  au- 
tlioritles.  However,  tliere  was  ample  reason 
for  looking  for  such  a  phenomenon.  Episodes 
in  Sweden  and  Japan  had  pointed  to  dan- 
gers arising  when  large  quantities  of  merciu-y 
are    discharged    into    the    environment.    In 
Sweden  the  use  of  methyl  mercury  in  a  seed 
dressing  had  led  to  a  drastic  decrea.se  in  wild 
bird  populations.  Near  MlnamaUi.  Japan,  be- 
tween   1953   and    1960,    111    persons  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed  or  to  have  suffered 
serious  neurological   damage  as  a  result  of 
eating  fish  and  shellfish  caught  in  mercurj'- 
contaminated  are.xs.  Among  the  111  were  19 
congenitally  defective  babies  born  of  mothers 
who  had  eaten  the  fish  and  shellfish.  UUer.  at 
Niig.ua,  Japan.  26  cases  of  methyl   mercury 
poisoning  were  noted.  The  affected   persons 
and  their  f:wnllies  ate  fish  with  a  frequency 
of  0.5  time  'o  3  times  a  day;   the  fish  con- 
tained mercury  at  concentrations  of  about  5 
to  20  parts  per  million. 

Physiological  and  cytologlcal  studies  have 
revealed  some  of  the  behavior  of  methyl  mer- 
cury. It  tends  to  be  associated  with  red  blood 
cells  and  nervous  tissue,  and  it  easily  passes 
the  placental  barrier,  becoming  moderately 
concentrated  in  the  fetus.  It  can  cause  chro- 
mosomal disorders  Fruit  flies  consuming  food 
contciinlng  methyl  mercurv  at  a  concentra- 
tion of  0  25  part  per  million  had  offspring 
carrying  one  extra  chromosome. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  anything  approach- 
ing the  Japanese  observations  will  be  seen  In 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  There  the  con- 
centrations of  methyl  mercurv  in  fish  are 
lower  and  fish  are  a  less  Important  part  of 
the  diet.  Nevertheless,  we  have  a  substantial 
and  long-endurtng  problem;  even  if  fresh 
pollution  were  stopped,  it  would  be  many 
years  before  natural  processes  could  cleanse 
the  lakes. 

This  episode  has  not  led  to  demonstrable 
tragedy,  but  it  should  remind  us  how  much 
we  risk  when  we  convert  oiu-  rivers  to  sewers 
and  our  lakes  to  cesspools.— Philip  H 
Abelson. 


Jllhj  20,  1970 


LITTER   ON   OUR   HIGHWAYS' 
INDUSTRY   MUST  HELP 

<  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  been  great  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  problem  of  cleaning 
up  and  protectin.q:  our  environment. 
Though  public  clamoring  has  waned 
somewhat,  the  problem  of  pollution  and 
waste  Is  greater  than  ever.  In  figuring 
ways  to  deal  with  this  situation,  it  seems 
to  me  that  modem  industry,  with  its 
technology  and  ingenuity,  should  be  will- 


ing and  able  to  design  features  into  their 
products  that  would  facilitate  waste  dis 
posal  and  prevent  unsightly  litter  on  ou- 
countrysides.  I  have  suggested  on  numer' 
ous  occasions  that  automobile  compan'p<; 
should  build  little  containers  into  the^r 
cars,  without  results,  unfortu.nately  Thjc 
idea  would  certainly  help  to  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  debris  on  our  highways  In 
addition,  oil  companies  couid  make  it 
part  of  their  service  to  empty  these  litter 
containers  at  their  service  stations  if 
auto  makers  and  oil  companies  could  eet 
together  on  a  litter-prevention  program 
I  think  that  we  would  see  far  less  trash 
aroimd  our  roadways. 

Probably  the  greatest  eyesore  on  ou- 
roads  is  the  large  number  of  bottles  and 
cans  that  people  throw  away  carelessly 
Besides  causing  an  obvioas  safety  hazard 
for  motorists,  these  disposable  containers 
scattered  on  highways  are  veiT  unsightly 
and  are  a  great  nuisance  to  clean  The 
widespread  use  of  nonreturnable  botUe' 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble' 
Whereas    the    built-in    litter   container 
would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  these  bottles.  I  feel  that 
something  must  be  done  to  control  their 
use.   It  might   be   helpful   for  beverage 
manufacturers  to  return  to  the  use  of 
deposit  bottles;  besides  being  cheaper  for 
them  in  the  long  run.  this  system  would 
enable  the  companies  to  show  their  con- 
cern  for   the  environment,   a  boon  for 
public  relations. 

I  have  received  much  correspondence 
during  the  past  few  months  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pollution  and  our  environment 
One  of  the  more  interesting  letters  was 
from  Mr.  Carl  Hilgenberg,  of  Franconia, 
N.H.  Since  the  problem  of  roadside  litter 
is  a  complex  one,  there  are  many  pos- 
sible angles  from  which  it  may  be  viewed 
Mr.  HUgenberg's  letter  is  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of  an  innkeeper  in  the 
White   Mountains   of   New   Hampshire, 
and  it  approaches  the  problem  in  an  in- 
teresting manner.  I  recommend  this  let- 
ter, which  follows,  to  my  colleagues  and 
friends  who  are  concerned  with  keeping 
our  roads  and  highways  beautiful. 
international  House  Motor  Lodge, 
Franconia  Village,  N.H.,  April  ii,  1970. 
Representative  James  Cleveland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Roadside  litter  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  again  worse  than  any  other  year 
and  consumer  packaging  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes.  Most  of  the  litter  seems  to  be  bev- 
erage containers  which  come  to  the  con- 
sumer In  a  WTap  package  that  must  be  com- 
pletely opened  in  order  to  extract  one  con- 
tainer. 

The  manufacturer  likes  a  wrap  around 
package  because  It  Is  fast  to  machine  pack 
and  more  economical  to  produce  as  well  as 
a  lower  incident  of  before  consumer  break- 
age. 

The  consumer  and  the  country  don't  need 
this  form  of  wrap  as  It  is  literally  impossible 
to  replace  empty  containers  In  the  original 
package.  As  no  one  likes  to  have  a  "empty" 
rolling  about  It  Is  thrown  out  the  window. 
This  problem  is  the  same  for  cans  as  well 
as  bottles,  soft  drinks  as  well  as  beer. 

I  think  that  legislation  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation would  have  popular  support  and  be  a 
massive  step  forward  to  help  lick  the  road- 
side litter. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  Hilgenberg 


July  20,  1970 


EXCESSIVE  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
mai-ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
last  Saturday  the  President  issued  a 
timely  v,-aming  on  excessive  Government 
spending. 

He  noted  his  concern  over  a  persistent 
and  growing  tendency  by  the  Congress 
to  approve  increased  expenditures  with- 
out providing  adequate  revenue  to  pay 
for  them.  This.  President  Nixon  pointed 
out,  could  produce  a  massive  deficit  If  not 
corrected  by  the  Congress. 

The  President  accepted  the  spending 
ceiling  we  imposed  upon  him.  He  very 
logically  called  upon  the  Congress  to  ob- 
serve it  without  numerous  exceptions 
and  mandatory  spending  provisions 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  President's 
statement  follows : 

Statement  by  the  President  on  Congres- 
sional Action  and  Government  Spend- 
ing, July  18,  1970 

I  am  issuing  this  statement  today  because 
I  view  with  deepening  concern  the  "course  of 
events  in  the  Congress  affecting  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayer's  money.  There  Is  a  per- 
sistent and  growing  tendency  on  Capitol  Hili 
to  approve  increases  in  expenditures  with- 
out providing  the  revenue  to  pav  the  costs 
For  Just  one  example,  the  Congress  seems 
on  the  verge  of  approving  an  education  an- 
propnation  bill  that  provides  neariv  half  a 
billion  dollars  more  than  I  requested" 

Given  this  situation.  It  is  time  to  face  some 
hard  figures  and  some  troublesome  possibili- 
ties and  to  strive  for  solutions. 
^  Our  Federal  budget   totals  over  $200  bU- 

t'hThf^,'''^  '*"°'''  ^^^'^  °"^'«>'«  t°  overshoot 
he  basic  revenue-producing  capacity  of  our 
lax  system— as  happened  particularly  in  1967 
and  ,96^we  will  produce  the  same  result 
inflation  of  a  magnitude  that  will  take  dif- 
ficult and  painful  measures  to  eliminate 

we  wfrv'^H^  ^"^'■J^'^O'  ^-l^'ch  ended  June  30, 
we  worked  very  hard  and  effectlvely-m  the 
midst  of  continuing  controversv-to  hold  the 
expenditure  line.  As  a  result,  anv  deficit  ;^in 

S,[?'"  '  '^°"-^^"  °^  revenues  fr"m 
i/nPri^^       '".'  °f  the  economy  to  policies  de- 
signed to  combat  Inflation 

Jw\rT]  ^^^^  '^■'l'  *h'^l^  began  July  1 

fzoobm.on^    /^'""^  ^°'  expenditures  of 

inon    fThi'r''  ^^^""^t'ng  -"evenues  at  $202 

Diiiion  If  the  Congress  continues  In  Its  nres- 

u  pf  t^""  °'  P'°P°^^^  ''^^^eases  in  expend  - 

IT  reach  .  '°'u'  '°''  '^'^  '"'^'  ^'^^  ^"IH  a«ua  - 
ly  reach  a  substantially  larger  figure 

m  cc^?s  'h''  "f  """"y  uncontrollable  rises 
he  Mt,7r,^  ^  increases  In  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt  ($1.8  billion)  and  in  public 

SS7o:°;'h  ''?°  -""°")  •  The  major  Jay 
'on  ovp.°'^^'''"^'  employees  added  $1.4  bll- 

Some    n  re's es'arfb    °''^'"^"^-   '^"^^^^«'^- 
no„.  \,  ^  ^^e  the  result  of  neces=arv 

ZjTaut  ,^"!   "^"-h   Of  the  total  tnl 
action  Tr  inaction  ^^^^^^^"^^    Congressional 

S^Z^  ;Sf  "^"  f.***"  '^^g^^'  t^«  Con- 
Bv  Tf         .     ^  ^°  provide  necessary  revenue 

Sn^^had  a°reL''  ''^  ''"^  >ast^yerrThe 

Jor  Fiscal  Year  vyro^^  L  1,?^  bmion  and 
finest    nl"  J    3  ^^  ®^  "^'"'on  below  my 

a  tax  on  lead  uIhT*"''  °''  "">'  P™P«sals  for 

the  time  o'  co  Wtion  ^f  °''"''  ^^  ^''^^"^^  *« 

"Man  increaJl  in'°"  f  ,^"t^t*  ^"^  ^'"  ^*es 

■^ust  produce  acuo^n^n  tt'^''  '^^  Congress 
"uce  action  on  these  measures,  or 
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$202  billion  estimated  in  Februan- 

ar^an  lnevu^''°'  ^"^  ^'^"^  '^''  expenditures 
of  19??   r,        ^'l^P""eboard  for  the  budget 

bv  ,hl  o      ^^  '^^  P"^^^"-  trend  is  corrected 

couS  orodT'"'  '^"  '■"^"'^"^8  1972  spending 
coma  produce  a  m:isslve  deficit 

It  has  become  almost  a  cliche  to  sav  that 

Tnd  H.r     °"'  ^'''"'"  ^"dget  is  toTt  sp"ce 

timo^-Ts°T:^P''  '^"^  "'""^'-S'  ''"r  nation! 

hnfS.^         ..^t  s  set  the  record  straight  We 

In   ?h^T^  °"'  ''^"°»^1  priorities." 

In  the   budget   that   I  proposed  for  fiscal 

il   h''P"''""°    ^^'^   defense  ^exceeded    bv 
spending   for  human   resources   for  V^f  «    - 

cent  TO  ■^fL'  ^^^  comparison  was  45  per 
Iv  rev-er^H^h^'"'-."^'  "^^^^^^  for  1971  sha?^- 
n  At^        ^  pilorities.  It  calls  for  spend- 

Se^te  'rfnr'  "'T*^'  °'  ^he  House  and  the 
rlntlL.  ''  ""tierstand  that  the  members 

l^'ok  at  ^he  t.of.,  ^  ,      ^''■'  ^P^t*'  effort  to 

In  raising  the  issue  of  budget  deficits  I  am 

sT^uldrcSr[/:-cL^%---tf£^ 

Of  a  balanced  budget  every  ^earATtimes  the 

economic  situation  permlls^ven  cam  for 

rates  or  Inflation  Inevitably  follow    We  had 
such  a  period  in  the   i960.;    w=,  k»       r. 

ftTZ  ^  happen.  This  is  a  time  when 

oiPrlf  P.^-'""  °^  '^^  ^^'t^^l  States  will  no^ 
tolerate  irresponsible  spending.  The  Congress 
Should  ask  Itself  in  every  case:  Will  thi^^new 
auCfn*""'^*^"^  tied  to  all  the  others  re- 
quire Increased  taxes  or  cause  a  deficit  which 
would  bring  about  an  increase  In  prices  The 
Congress  must  examine  with  speciar  care 
those  spending  programs  which  benefit  somi 
Of  the  people  but  which  really  raise  t^^I 
and  prices  for  all  the  people        " 

Recently  I  signed  into  law  a  bill  fixing 
renf  fii:?«^  °''  ^f''^'  ^P^"^''^^  for  the  cur! 
t!nH  ^  °^  ^'^^'■-  ^  ^^°^Pt  that  celling  and  In- 
tend  to  live  under  It.  But  the  Congress,  bv 
making  exceptions  and  approving  measures 
made  a  travesty  of  this  legislation     "^^"""^^^ 

cemS^ntf^'!'^,^°''^'■^'"  ^  establish  a  firm 
celling  on  total  expenditures  —  a  ceiUne 
from  Which  only  specific  and  genuine  "im- 
controllables"  such  as  interest  on  the  puC 

Which  th^p'*  ':  -«t"Pt-a  ceiling  l-i^thm 
which  the  President  can  determine  prior- 
It  les-a  celling  that  would  apply  to  fL  Con - 
reZrTo7fl!  n  '°  '^^  Executive.  Th!s  wUl 
dln^thl  "^^  Congress-as  well  as  the  Presl- 
in^  tri/^?H^l''^  ^'^^  °^  adjusting  and  prun- 
ofa  vfithfn"^Lr°^^'"  °""^y«  to  hold  their 
^ur«  ^u.  ^^'^  "'""^-  '^'th  this  we  can  re- 
^1  nn.  f ''^  generally  that  Washington 
win  not  take  spending  actions  that  will  im- 
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ever  Tncr^^if  ^"'"'^  "^^"'"^^  the  burdens  of 
ever  increasing  tax  rates    With  this  we  can 

achieve  full  employment,  rapid  Improve- 
ments in  our  material  levels  of  living  and  a 
more  stable  dollar.  "^'ng.  and  a 


MEET  THE  MEMBER  "-WYOMING'S 
^y^^^^ESSMAN  AT  LARGE    JoSn 


'Mr.   GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 

Toff  f  ^^  P*'^"^  ^"  th^  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
Wyoming's  fijshman  Congressman,  and 
Senate  candidate,  John  Wold,  was  hon- 
ored recently  by  the  distinguished  Wash- 
On,  !?  ."^^^■^'^^ter.  Joseph  McCaffrey. 
?,%  colleague  was  the  subject  of  Mr 
casf         *  '  "^^^  '^^  Member"  broad-' 

rnfS^Jf'^.f^''^^'  »^^"^^  otJt  that  our 
oTd  I'^h  H'°"^^'f  ^"  uiimatched  rec- 
01  d  with  him  when  he  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  year  aS- Se 
largest  margin  of  votes.  63  percenr^  er 

SsL^sLr- ^  '"■  ^'^  ^^-^"^^"^  ^^-^-S 

of?he  9'lstS  ^'^  '^"  ""'''  ^^'^^^'-^ 
Mr.  McCaffrey  addressed  not  onlv  our 
colleague's  broad  political  experience' 
but  his  professional  and  educational 
background  as  well  and.  wrote  the  news- 

nS'c^LS"^''^^^^^-^'-^-^^'^-^^^^^^^ 

l^L^  ^^""^^^^  "^^t  the  Member" 
bioadcast  carried  over  radio  station 
WMAL  in  Washington.  DC,  m  he 
Record  with  my  remarks: 

Meet   the  Me.mber 
Congressman  John  Wold  broucln  an   un 

the  House  of  Representatives  a  vear  aeo   He 

of'^te^  ^^n'"/^"  ^'^^  ^^^  larg^t  m^r^n 
tL  ?.-      '!^  percent)  ever  cast  in  a  race  for 

CoVeSaThit^r';.  '''^''    '"    '^'   ^'^^'^ 

m^\?^^'  '^°''eressman  immediately  ful- 
filled his  campaign  pledge  bv  actlvelv  seek- 
ng  and  gaining  assignment  io  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  There  he 

five  of'^th^'l^'"'  ""'  ^"'"'"^  appointment  ^o 
PubhcinnH    T^'*^'^  ^''^  subcommittees: 
i;'ubiic  Lands.  Territori.il  and  Insular  Affair, 
Indian  Affairs.  Mines  and  Mining  and  wS 
tion    and    Reclamation.    He   was'  al^^/ln 

co^^r;-  "^  "-^-"  con^Vu^of,- 

vf  r  cInSmTn  Z.^.^!^^]^ 

^he '9rst"au'^t^"°"  ^',  '  '■'''  president  Of 
Of  the  01=?^  ''^  "^^■'-''  ^'<^ted  members 
nf  ^y  Slf  Congres-^-and  he  now  is  director 
"L^l\?"Z\'''!''''''  ^^'^tlng  to  thT^^ 
S^^s.  "■"  "^'°"  °^  the  United 

Da^r°"m.m';!l'^  "",  Republican  politics  and  a 
pa^t    member    of    the    exclusive    Executive 

ml^e  n'Tr  '  '-^'  ^P^bllcan  Nation"  Coi^- 
whlch  make.""''''"'*'''  '^'  Prestigious  body 
U  e  rn^cf.V''"?'"''^^  alignments,  and  th 

wSh  ^     f'°''^'  Campaign  Committee. 

Wold  s  pohticil  experience  has  been  varied 
and  considerable.  While  serving  in  the  Wvo- 
nung  House,  he  chaired  the  Labor  CommE 
bv  the  la'rl^.f'  ^  "'"  Legislature  In  llTe 
f  .r  \^ti  f  ^  '  -^^^'"  °^  ^tiy  Republican  up 
for  legislative  office.  ^ 

64%.^oili'^^^l^''  °°^  Chairman  from  1960- 
64,  Wold  led  the  party  to  some  of  its  most 
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sweeping  victories.  Under  hLs  leadership  In 
1962,  all  seven  Republican  nominees  on  the 
state  and  national  level  were  elected.  He  al.so 
served  as  precinct  committeeman,  coimty 
vice  chairman  and  state  secretary.  A  past 
chairman  of  the  Western  States'  Republican 
State  Chairman's  Association,  his  political 
leadership  has  become  recognized  .icross  the 
country. 

Wold"s  only  defeat  came  In  1964  when  he 
ran  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Despite  the 
los<;.  he  ran  .some  10.000  votes  ahead  of  the 
GOP  Presidential  candidate  In  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  landslide. 

Wo'.d  WIS  bom  In  New  Jersey  In  1916.  He 
permrnent'.y  moved  to  Wyomine  In  1948  after 
a  first  trip  to  the  Equality  s'tate  In  1934. 
The  Congressman  took  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
de^ee  from  Union  College  and  received  his 
Master's  rtetjree  In  geology  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He  was  an  exchange  student  at  St. 
Andrews  University  In  Scotland  and  also  did 
geological  field  work  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

Wold  served  54  months  abo;>rd  a  destroyer 
escort  in  both  the  North  Atlantic  and  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  n  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer. 

Oovprnor  Stan  Hathaway  of  Wyoming  ap- 
pointed him  a  director  of  the  Federation  of 
Roclcy  Mountain  States — an  organization  of 
the  seven  Rocky  Mountain  states  dedicated 
to  Joint  efforts  for  cultural,  social,  agrtcul- 
t\u-al  and  developmental  improvement.  He 
was  also  a  vice  president  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Association  for  the 
states  of  Wyoming  and   South   D.ikota. 

Wold  is  a  Wyomlnglte  by  choice,  not  chance 
and  his  election  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress has  not  diminished  this  back-home  in- 
volvement. As  he  puts  It.  "I'm  still  a  Wy- 
omlnpite — lust  working  for  the  state  a  few 
miles  away  In  a  different  cltv." 


CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  PRAISES  HALE 
BOGGS  FOR  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  STUDIES 

I  Mr.  PATIVIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  satisfactions  of  being  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  the 
great  competence  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  Houses  who  serve  on  that  commit- 
tee. I  believe  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  is  making  an  extremely  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  Congress  en  a 
continuing  basis.  One  such  outstandinsr 
contribution  is  the  excellent  work  done 
by  our  assistant  maiority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Hai.e 
BocGS.  who  heads  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Ek;onomic  Policy.  Under  Mr. 
Boons'  leadership,  that  subcommittee 
has  been  working  for  the  better  part  of 
a  year  to  formulate  a  positive  foreign 
economic  Int-emational  policy  for  the 
United  States  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970's. 

On  Friday.  July  17.  Mr.  Boggs  testified 
before  the  full  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  the  outlook  for  foreign  trade.  In 
a  most  informati\'e  and  incisive  state- 
ment he  has  provided  an  insight  into  the 
international  trade  picture  on  a  broad 
perspective  that  should  prove  very  use- 
ful to  Members  of  this  body.  In  addition 
to  his  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
sponsibilities, the  gentleman  Is  also  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  is  currently  considering  ex- 
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tensive  foreign  trade  leiiislation.  So,  it  in  international  political  relations  and  in  the 
would  be  most  difficult  if  not  impossible  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  broadly  con- 
for  anyone  to  equal  him  in  knowledge  celved.  These  considerations  are  obviously  im- 
-      •    -  portant— occasionally  more  important  than 

strictly  economic  calculations.  Instead  I  will 
let  the  economics  stand  alone. 

A  projection  of  the  U.S.  economy  in  1980 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
dramatically  indicates  the  relative  roles  of 
purely  domestic  economic  activity  and  in- 
ternational trade.  In  1968  six  out  of  every  ten 
workers  In  the  United  States  were  engaged  in 
the  production  of  services  rather  than  goods 
and  by  1980  close  to  seven  out  of  every  ten 
workers  will  be  employed  In  servlce-produc- 
Ing  occupations.  Services  are  consumed  where 
they  are  produced,  and  thus  the  workers  pro- 
ducing them  have  no  fear  of  competition 
from  imports. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade  the  proponion  of 
workers  engaged  In  the  output  of  goods  will 
have  fallen  to  three  of  every  ten  employees 
Goods-producing  Industries  Include  con- 
struction, agriculture,  mining,  and  manufac- 
tiu-lng.  The  construction  Industrj-  does  not 
compete  against  imports,  and  most  of  US 
agriculture  is  so  highly  efficient  that  It  has 
no  fear  of  foreign  producers.  Indeed,  our 
farmers  need  expanding  foreign  markets  to 
take  full  advantage  of  our  superior  agricul- 
tural productivity.  Imported  ores  might  to 
some  extent  substitute  for  domestic  mining 
production,  but  mining  is  the  smallest  of  the 
g.XKis-produclng  Industries.  Manufacturing 
is  the  largest  of  this  group,  and  while  many 
manufacturers  must  be  concerned  about 
maintaining  a  competitive  edge  vis-a-vis 
Imports,  other  manufacturers — employing 
almost  as  many  persons — have  an  impor- 
tr.nt  stake  in  foreign  markets  for  our 
exports. 

By  1980  approximately  eight  of  every  ten 
workers  In  this  country  will  be  producing 
services  or  goods  that  cannot  be  Imported. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  U.S.  !ab-ir  force  will 
face  no  threat  of  losing  their  Job.s  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Import  compeiitlon.  Instead,  the 
chief  economic  concern  of  these  workers  and 
their  families  will  be  to  obtain  the  goods  and 
services  they  desire  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Imports  cannot  provide  cheap  services,  but 
they  do  offer  American  consumers  goods  at 
lower  prices  than  available  from  domestic 
producers  and,  in  addition,  help  hold  down 
the  cosrt  of  domestically  produced  goods  by 
offering  the  purchaser  an  alternative  to  the 
output  of  American  factories.  Both  the  ability 
to  piu-cha.se  Imports  and  U.S.  industries'  re- 
actions in  the  marketplace  to  import  compe- 
tition benefit  the  consumer  In  the  future 
a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  force  and  their  families  will  be  con- 
cerned about  the  availability  of  goods  at  the 
lowest  f>os5ible  prices  regardless  of  whether 
these  products  are  domestically  produced  or 
imported. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  tJNITED   STATES  EXPORT? 

The  deterioration  of  the  US  trade  balance 
has  raised  serious  questions  about  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  export  in  the  future. 
participate  If  we  are  to  participate  in  the 
continued  liberalization  of  world  trade. 

In  the  face  of  the  particularly  rapid  growth 
of  Imports  during  1968  and  the  slow  recovery 
from  the  precipitous  deterioration  in  our 
trade  balance  that  year,  policymakers  and 
academic  economists  have  expressed  concern 
about  what  will  happen  if  the  United  States 
falls  to  have  a  substantial  net  export  surplus 
in  the  future.  These  persons  have  pointed  to 
the  reserve-currency  role  of  the  dollar,  to  our 
security  commitments  abroad  and  to  the  de- 
sirability of  making  goods  and  services  avail- 
able to  the  developing  countries.  In  each  case 
an  export  surplus  is  necessary  to  support 
these  activities. 

To  stimulate  and  Insure  our  capability  to 
export,   the  bill   drafted   by  the  Ways  and 


and  wisdom  about  the  international  eco 
nomlc  policies  of  the  United  States.  Ac 
cordingly,  I  include  it  in  the  Record: 
The  Cottrse  of  U.S.   Trade   Policy  in  the 

1970's 
(Statement  of  Hon.  Kale  Bocgs.  Congress- 
man from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
July  17,  1970) 

I  am  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  U.S.  trade  policy.  A 
number  of  current  problems  and  the  lack  of 
any  well-defined  program  for  the  future 
threaten  to  alter  the  course  of  trade  liberal- 
ization and  International  cooperation  we 
have  pursued  since  1934.  At  least  some  of  our 
current  difficulties  are  temporary,  and  these 
can  be  expected  to  subside  now  that  excess 
demand  ha.s  disappeared.  A  further  improve- 
ment should  occur  when  the  pace  of  infla- 
tion hopefully  slows  in  the  coming  months. 
Even  so.  the  validity  and  utility  of  our  in- 
ternational trade  policies  are  todav  being 
questioned  with  greater  skepticism  than  I 
can  recall  in  many  years. 

RETHINKING    THE    DIRECTION     OF    TRADE    POLICY 

Following  the  hard-won  Kennedy  Round 
Agreement  to  further  reduce  tariff  barriers, 
the  results  of  these  negotiations  had  to  be  di- 
gested before  we  could  begin  to  consider 
seriously  fiuther  initiatives  in  trade  policy. 
The  last  of  the  phased  tariff  reductions 
agreed  to  durins;  the  Kennedy  Round  will 
be  Implemented  on  January  1.  1972.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  to  be  thinking  now 
about  what  the  direction  of  US.  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  .should  be  In  the  1970s  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  elforts  of  the  last  decade 
to  expand  world  trade  for  the  common  bene- 
fit of  all  nations. 

.\s  part  of  the  process  of  developing  new 
initiatives,  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  is  conducting  a  series  of 
hearings  to  establish  goals  for  the  1970s.  Our 
objective  is  to  outline  an  approach  that  will 
appropriately  integrate  US  policies  regard- 
ing trade,  foreign  direct  Investment,  and 
economic  development  assistance.  As  you 
know,  the  President  earlier  this  year  received 
a  report  recommending  reorganization  and 
reorientation  of  the  foreif^n  aid  program,  but 
he  has  not  yet  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
his  own  recommendations  to  restructure 
foreign  aid.  A  Presidential  Commission  on 
Wurld  Trade  and  Investment  Policy  has  also 
been  appointed  recently  The  report  of  our 
Subcommittee  should  be  available  before  the 
conclusions  of  this  commission  are  published 
next  year. 

THE     ROLE     OF     TP^DE      IN     THE     U.S.     ECONOSIT 

During  the  Ime.ltn  when  we  are  deciding 
what  course  to  follow  In  foreign  economic 
policy,  the  danger  arises  that  current  diflS- 
cultles  over  imports  of  p.articular  products  or 
concern  over  the  deterioration  in  the  total 
U.S.  trade  balance  might  cause  us  to  adopt 
policies  that  we  may  subsequently  regret. 
During  the  hearings  recently  concluded  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  over 
seventy  different  industries  appealed  for 
quota  protection  from  imports.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  only  two  of  these  Industries — 
textiles  and  shoes — the  trade  bill  shortly  to 
be  reported  out  by  the  committee  leaves  the 
implementation  of  quotas  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

We  must  remember  the  long-term  Impor- 
tance of  international  trade  for  the  United 
States.  For  these  reasons,  before  turning  to 
more  specific  considerations.  I  would  like  to 
put  into  perspective  the  role  of  International 
trade  In  the  U.S.  economy.  I  will  not  elaborate 
on  the  importance  of  trade  and  Investment 
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Means  Committee  provides  for  Domestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Corporations.  Companies 
establishing  such  corporations  will  be  able 
to  defer  taxes  on  the  income  from  export 
sales  as  long  as  this  Income  Is  retained  by 
their  DISC  subsidiaries  and  used  to  promote 
further  export  expansion.  This  tax  deferral 
scheme  will  place  the  export  activities  of 
firms  in  the  United  States  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing—in terms  of  income  taxation — with  the 
foreign  sjiibsidiaries  of  American  corporations. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  increasing  domestic  em- 
ployment in  the  production  of  exports,  the 
DISC  provision  will  discourage  the  transfer 
of  manufacturing  operations  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Over  the  long  run,  however,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  fulfill  its  International  monetary 
responsibilities,  is  to  carry  a  substantial  in- 
ternational security  burden,  and  Is  also  to 
provide  goods  and  services  for  development. 
other  countries  must  help  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  we  can  successfully  carry  out 
these  functions. 

The  devaluation  bias  of  the  existing  in- 
ternational monetary  system  makes  it  more 
difBcult  for  this  country  to  plav  its  expected 
role.  Since  1949  the  currencv  of  every  other 
major  industrial  country  in  the  world  has 
been  devalued  one  or  more  times,  but  only 
three  upward  changes  in  exchange  rates  have 
occurred.  Therefore,  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  tended  to  be- 
come gradually  undermined. 

This  devaluation   bias   as   another   unde- 
sirable effect  which  I  feel  we  are  experiencing 
at  this  time.  To  the  individual  U.S.  exporter 
or  producer  competing  against  Imports    the 
consequences  of  this   bias  materialize  as  a 
threat  to  his  current  market  position  Thus 
what  is  actually  a  general   problem  of  ex- 
change rate  misalignment  may  be  perceived 
In  ihls  country  as  a  rash  of  individual  prob- 
enr,  gunng  rise  to  pleas  for  protection  and 
intensified  demands  for  the  removal  of  trade 
restrictions    not    sanctioned    by    GATT     As 
their  difficulties  have  Intensified.  American 
producers  and  workers  have  looked  around 
for  the  source  of  their  plight;   it  Is  under- 
standable th«t  they  have  pointed  to  'ad^-e^e 
L'nir.H'''!f    'i^^r^'itlals,"    •■unfair    labor 
h^J^w        ^'■^'^-     ^""^  sophisticated  trade 
thTsDim'T,  ''^  °'^t''  '=°""tries  that  Violate 

^e^^tffll^  k'-'  ?'^''^'  °^  *^^^^  complaints 
TJTf  ^u  ^"*  ^  ''^"^'■^  ^-e  should  inves- 
tigate ftirther  when  they  swell  into  a  gen- 
eral cry  for  protection.  ^ 

rJ^^  ,"^^^°^  ^'^  3^ouW  alwavs  keep  in 
mind  is  the  level  of  worid  trade  and  the 
efflciency  with  which  various  productTve  ac^ 
TZ^'I  '°^'*^  ^^^'^'l  *h«  globelnot 
of  anv^^T't  °^  paj-ments  or  trade  balance 
the  Dn1?^«!"f  ''°""'^'  "°'  «^-en  that  of 
Of  the  worM  "  '''^  industrial  nations 

ODen  t,.^Hi5  '=°°P«'-ate.  pursue  liberal  and 
latern^,?.^!^,P^"<='^  regarding  trade  and 
international  investment,  and  press  for  pnn 

aS  TlT'^r  -°-'-'-?  -foS.'^^h; 

teM  ^  «  payments  for  each  country  will 
0?  th»    ^"'^^"'^^^  around   zero  or.  allo^ 

s^^=^Sl3LTalL^rs^^^^^^ 

tlon  ^T/n<f'^!,'«"^,^Each  Individual  na- 
s^enet  D^lti„?uT  X  ,^PP'^'=l'nat«ly  the 
dlfference^u  r,i  ^'^  ^"«"y-  "^^  "^lor 
the  level  Of  ^orid^nfrtr^^''"*'  "'^'^'^  '^ 
for  efficient  ^^^uii^tf '  ^"^-  ^PP^^unlties 
and  the  riV^r^  !  ^"°"  ^°^d  b«  forgone 
would  suffeTE^r."'''"^^^  partlcXly 
markets  abr^J^^"?  **"*''"  '"Ability  to  find 
faU  S^  fhi?"*-  ^  *^«  industrial  countries 
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i„_^  n, «"vv.ui«6  oi  everyone 

lower  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 


Through  the  u"^  of  monet^iri-  and  fiscal 
policies,  the  United  States  can— and  I  am 
confident  will— return  to  full  emplovment 
But  the  real  earning  power  of  American 
workers.  Just  like  those  in  anv  other  coun- 
try, depends  upon  their  skill  and  efliclencv— 
in  the  simplest  possible  terms— on  their  re'la- 
tlve  ability  to  pnoduce.  By  restrtctine  imports 
and  subsidizing  exp-irts.  we  wllltend  to 
anesthetize  our  productive  capabilities 

WTien  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee  to  announce  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Japanese.  Chairman  Wllbiu- 
Mll.s  made  an  obsen-atlon  about  the  export 
capabilities  of  the  Japanese  which  no  one 
can  dispute.  He  said,  "They  must  be  doing 
something  riB:ht."  The  Chairman  went  on  to 
mention  a  number  of  techniques  the  Japa- 
nese have  used  to  inciease  their  capability  to 
export,  such  as  easy  access  to  bank  financing 
and  price  cutting  to  maintain  capacitv  out- 
put. I  would  like  to  mention  one  technique 
that  he  did  not. 

Japanese  businessmen  and  political  lead- 
ers have  understood  that  they  cannot  keep 
an  unchanging  proportion  of  their  industrial 
capability  in  the  same  industries  forever   In 
the  post-war  decades,  they  have  continually 
striven— with   the  aid  of  government  plan- 
ning and  assistance— to  Increase  the  quality 
of  their  output  and  to  move  into  more  so- 
phisticated lines  of  production.  They  under- 
stood well  that  If  their  incomes  wefe  to  in- 
crease, they  could  not  go  on  producing  fire- 
crackers, t.oys.  and  cheap  textiles.  These  in- 
dustries are  gradually  being  phased  out  in 
Japan  and  transferred  to  other  Asian  coun- 
tries  where  labor  Is  more  plentiful,  such  as 
Korea  and  Taiwan.  Similariy  the  industrial 
.structure  of  the  United  States  cannot  remain 
static  If  the  welfare  of  our  workers  is  to  Im- 
prove.  We  can  Initiate  such  an  effort  from  a 
much  higher  base  than  the  Japanese  did  and 
we  can  achieve  our  goals  without  unilaterally 
resorting  to  protectionism.  Indeed,  the  needs 
?    °"r^*?'^'^'^'  threaten  to  swamp  its  ability 
mpnt"  f    i^^^   ''^^'^^-   Continued   Improve- 
ment   m   the   quality  of  American   life   de- 
n^ds     that    we    meet    these    challenges 
aggre.ssively.  ^ 

THE       PROBLEMS       OF       INDIVmUAL       INDCSTRIES. 
FIRMS.    AND  COMMrNITIES 

Individual  firms  and  communities  produc- 
ing a  variety  of  products  are  today  experi- 
encing  severe  difficulties  as  a  consequence  of 
import  expariflion.  In  considering  how  to  re- 
spond, it  is  obviously  unfair  to  take  anv  ac- 
tion easing  the  hardships  of  producers  in 
one  indiistry  without  making  the  same  type 
Of  CO!  sideration  available-  to  firms  and  wo'rk- 
ers  manufacturing  other  products.  The  s.ome 
standards  should  be  applied  throughout  the 
economy,  and  the  same  remedies  should  be 
available  to  all  enterprises,  communities 
and  groups  of  workers. 

The  solution  to  these  difficulties  must  be 
round  in  an  appropriate  combination  of  ad- 

n!f,*,T"i  ^'^^"''^    ''"^    ""P°«    restraint. 
During  the  past  year  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  adopted  a  somewhat  easier  attitude  to- 
wards eligibility  for  adjustment  assistance 
and  the  trade  bill  drafted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means    Committee    Includes    provisions    to 
further   expand    the   Commission's   latitude 
for  action  m  recommending  such  assistance 
I  heartily  approve  of  assistance  to  firms  and 
communities    demonstrably    suffering    from 
Import  competition:  liberalization  of  the  cri- 
teria that  must  be  satisfied  to  qualify  wouM 
bring    the    operations    of    these    programs 
closer  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  the  1962 
Act.    Training    and    relocation    benefits    to 
workers,  financial  and  technical  advice  for 
communities  to  help  them  attract  new  in- 
dustry, and  loans  to  firms  for  retooling  and 
the  development  of  new  product  lines  must 
all  be  considered  as  possible  options.  Blanket 
Industry-wide  assistance  must,  however,  be 
regarded  with  more  caution.  To  grant  such 


a.d  to  an  entire  Industry  is  llkelv  to  raise  a 
protective  umbrella  over  the  more  efficient 
nrms  and  permit  them  to  r«ip  excessive  prof- 
Its  while  other  enterprises  deserving  as- 
sistance are  attempting  to  strengthen  their 
competitive  positions 

Fundamentally    the    type    of    adjustment 
that  workers,  firms,  and  communities  must 
make  in  response  to  an   Increased  flow  of 
imports  is  no  different  from  the  t\-pe  of  ad- 
Justment  they  have  to  make  in  r^ponse  to 
wholly  domestic  changes  in  consumer  taste 
technology,  and  market  structure.  Also  each 
year  our  economy  must  grow  to  provide  lobs 
for  young  workers  entering  the  labor  force 
In   numbers  several   times   as   large   as   the 
number  of  workers  displaced  by  import  com- 
petition. Thus  the  problems  arising  from  in- 
ternational trade  are  minor  in  comparison 
^nth  the  challenges  of  fostering  competition 
domestically  and  of  keeping  the  US.  economy 
growing  at  a  healthy  rate  wnthout  excessive 
inflation.   If   we   have   appropriate  domestic 
economic  policies,  any   additional   problems 
arising  from  Imports  will  certainly  be  man- 
ageable. 

In  rare  instances  it  mav  be  necessary  to 
temporarily  restrict  imports  for  the  benefits 
of  dcmenic  interests.  When  such  an  extreme 
measure  is  utilized,  we  should  do  so  only 
following  a  demonstration  of  serious  inlurv 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Stand- 
ards used  to  determine  the  seriousness  of  any 
such  injury  must  be  objective  and  accept- 
able to  the  community  of  trading  nations 
In  adopting  a  set  of  standards  specifying 
When  a  nation  can  legltlmatelv  restrict 'im- 
ports, the  United  States  has  an  opportunity 
to  .^et  ;..  responsible  example  rather  than  act 
in  a  nationallstically  protectionist  manner 

^,*v,!'*'':r^  J' ^°"''*   ^^  "^'"I   to  broaden 
within  the  GATT  the  standards  under  which 
firms   or   groups   of   workers  manufacturing 
selected   products   may   be   judged   to   have 
been  injured  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  temporary  imposition  of  import  restric- 
tions.  Currently.  Article   XIX  of   the   GATT 
permits  such  relief  only  when  the  difficulties 
stem  from  a  previously  negotiated  trade  con- 
cession. But  I  feel  that  American  producers 
should   be  able   to   obuin   temporary   relief 
-rrm  import  competition  on  the  sanie  basis 
as  the  proposed  liberalized   criteria  for  ex- 
tending adjustment   assistance.   Specifically 
the  GATT  should  allow  for  the  temporarV 
restriction    of    imports    that    cause    severe 
domestic  injury  regardless  of  whether  these 
.^mp-rts  enter  as  a  consequence  of  tariff  re- 
ductions or  other  factors. 

These  expanded  GATT  criteria  would  In- 
clude limitations  over  the  time  during  which 
Imports  could  be  curtailed  and  supplemen- 
tary  actions  required  of  the  government  of 
any  nation  curtailing  imports.  Bv  necessary 
supplementary  actions  I  am  thinking  of  any 
type  of  adjustment  assistance  needed  to  elim- 
inate import  curbs  as  soon  as  possible 
Any  country  whose  exports  were  curtailed 
as  the  result  of  temporary  Import  restric- 
tions could  challenge  within  the  GATT  the 
justifiability  of  these  limitations  If  the  na- 
tion Imposing  the  temporary  restrictions 
could  not  demonstrate  their  legitimacy  ac- 
cording to  internationally  accepted  standards 
It  would  be  required  either  to  abolish  the 
restriction  or  compensate  the  injured  ccun- 

I  believe  that  the  development  of  such 
criteria  within  the  GATT  and  the  use  of  this 
organization  as  an  ln-ema*lonaI  forum  to 
oversee  their  application  would  bring  impor- 
tant benefits  to  the  United  St.ates  and  to 
trading  nations  generally  First,  an  objective 
criteria  would  be  established  under  which 
we  could  challenge  the  actions  of  other  coun- 
tries. Such  challenges  have  not  been  raised 
effectively  to  date.  Multilateral  agreement 
on  realistic  and  up-to-date  criteria  to  de- 
termine when  nations  may  legitimately  re- 
strict imports  would  lead  to  a  more  equitable 
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application  of  GATT  standards  and  less  tol- 
erance for  special  exception?.  The  United 
States  would  then  be  able  to  Insist  with 
greater  force  on  the  removal  of  trade  bar- 
riers now  maintained  by  the  Japanese  and 
the  Common  Market  nations  in  violation  of 
the  GATT.  Second.  American  industries  fac- 
ing the  steady  growth  of  foreign  competitive 
ability  would  know  the  rate  at  which  they 
will  be  required  to  adjust  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  can  qualify  for 
relief.  Third.  If  each  country  continues  to 
be  the  Judge  of  Its  own  actions  and  restricts 
imports  when  it  alone  sees  fit.  the  ri'sks  of  a 
retaliation  counter-retaliation  cycle  are  sub- 
stantial. A  restrictionist  slugging  match 
would  coIlap.se  the  network  of  mttlti-lateral 
trade  that  has  been  built  up  over  more  than 
three  decades  and  Impair  *he  real  incomes 
of  American  workers  and  consumers. 

CONTINflNG    ISSUES 

While  problems  will  continue  to  afflict  se- 
lected firms  and  communities,  a  number  of 
general  issues  will  also  remain  with  us. 

Substantial  liberalization  of  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products  must  probably  await  re- 
form of  the  various  schemes  governments 
employ  to  support  the  incomes  of  rural  popu- 
lations. We  should  nevertheless  work  towards 
an  economically  rational  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  new  trade  restrictions.  Spe- 
cial vigilance  is  required  to  insure  that  any 
arrangement  to  admit  Britain  to  the  Com- 
mon Marekt  does  not  create  additional  dis- 
crimination against  exports  of  U.S.  farm 
products. 

The  activities  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions in  promoting  a  more  rapid  interna- 
tional transfer  of  technology  could  conceiv- 
ably impair  the  future  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  e.xport.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
firms  remit  a  growing  stream  of  foreign  earn- 
ings to  their  head  offices  here.  More  should  be 
learned  about  the  effects  of  these  organiza- 
tions before  we  attempt  to  Influence  their  de- 
cisions. To  this  end.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings for  later  this  month  on  the  growth  of 
direct  investment  and  the  operations  of 
multinational   corporations. 

The  developing  countries  will  continue  to 
plead  for  expanded  access  to  our  markets 
and.  so  long  as  the  industrialized  nations  do 
not  admit  their  goods  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis,  our  expressions  of  concern  for 
their  welfare  will  ring  hollow.  Moreover,  any 
plan  to  provide  for  easier  access  of  Imports 
from  developing  countries  must  Include  all 
industrial  countries  on  an  equal  basis. 

Although  the  Common  Market  nations  re- 
cently announced  their  resolve  to  limit  the 
geographical  extent  of  the  additional  prefer- 
ential arrangements  they  will  conclude  with 
nonmember  states,  the  precise  extent  of 
these  limits  has  not  yet  been  decided  and 
the  existing  preferences  remain  in  violation 
of  GATT.  Moreover,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  an  arrangement  to  admit  Britain, 
If  successfully  negotiated,  will  discriminate 
against  imports  of  manufactures  from  the 
United  States  and  other  nonmembers. 

In  dealing  wth  these  Issues.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  must  maintain 
the  initiative  it  first  evidenced  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
in  1934  and  carried  forward  with  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  If  the  U.S.  Initiative  is 
not  maintained,  none  of  our  major  trading 
partners  can  be  expected  to  seize  it  and  press 
forward  for  continued  trade  liberalizations. 
The  Common  Market  has  not  consistently 
adopted  policies  in  keeping  with  free  trade, 
and  some  of  its  decisions  have  injured  the 
United  States.  Likewise,  the  Japanese  use 
licensing  and  credit  rationing  to  discrimi- 
nate against  imports.  They  also  prohibit  for- 
eign investment  m  a  number  of  major  Indus- 
tries. Thus,  a  basis  does  exist  for  rationaliz- 
ing a  shift  in  our  [xillcies. 


But  I  do  not  see  how  the  United  States 
can  expect  its  industrial  counterparts  to  per- 
form better  than  we  do  in  encouraging  a 
continued  expansion  of  multilateral  trade.  If 
this  country  deviates  from  its  previous  course 
of  reciprocal  trade  liberalization,  that  action 
will  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  others  to  do 
likewise.  We  cannot  be  assured  that  others 
will  readily  follow  constructive  U.S.  leader- 
.shlp  and.  to  achieve  any  success,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  persistent  hard  bargaining.  But 
as  the  country  with  the  effective  authority  to 
push  the  tenor  of  world  trading  relationships 
in  one  direction  or  another,  we  must  accept 
the  responsibilities  of  our  pre-eminent 
position. 


CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  CALLS  ATTEN- 
TION TO  TESTIMONY  OF  DR. 
WALTER  HELLER  BEFORE  THE 
JOINT    ECONOMIC    COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PATATAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  conducting  ex- 
tensive liearings  on  the  state  of  the 
economy.  In  rny  opinion,  our  economy  is 
in  very  serious  condition  and  is  in  need 
of  positive  and  resolute  action  by  the 
administration  if  we  are  going  to  avoid 
further  difficulty.  One  of  the  witnesses 
heard  was  the  former  Cliairman  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, Dr.  Walter  Heller,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Heller's  state- 
ment provides  an  excellent  analysis  of 
what  is  wrong  with  the  economic  policies 
of  the  administration  and  wliat  should 
be  done  to  correct  them. 

I  might  add  that  in  subsequent  col- 
loquy. Mr.  Heller  approved  a  proposal 
which  appeals  to  me  veiT  much  and 
which  I  have  ursed  many  times — namely, 
establishment  of  a  public  bank  to  lend 
money  for  housing  at  low  interest  rates, 
particularly  for  the  lower  income  groups. 

I  submit  Dr.  Heller's  prepared  state- 
ment for  the  Record: 

Opening  Statement  of  W^alter  W.  Heller. 
Regents'  Professor  of  Economics,  Uni- 
versity OF  Minnesota,  Before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  we  straggle  to  break  out  of  the 
shadows  of  inflationary  recension  and  back 
into  the  sunlight  of  non-inflationary  expan- 
sion, we  are  well  advi.sed  to  remind  ourselves 
that  there  are  no  magic  formulas,  no  pat 
solutions,  no  easy  ways  to  reconcile  full  em- 
ployment and  price  stability.  No  modern,  free 
economy  has  yet  found  the  combination  of 
policies  that  can  deliver  sustained  high  em- 
ployment and  high  growth  side  by  side  with 
sustained  price  stability.  This  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  counsel  of  despair,  inaction,  or  over- 
reaction. 

On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  plea  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  tradeoff  between  Jobs  and 
prices.  In  the  last  analysis,  economic  policy 
involves  a  conscious  choice  between  the  hu- 
man and  social  costs  of  more  unemployment 
on  one  hand  and  the  inequities  and  distor- 
tions of  inflation  on  the  other.  In  today's 
terms,  this  requires  the  policy  maker 

First,  to  take  stock  of  our  progress  in  the 
battle  against  inflation  and  prospects,  under 
present  policies,  of  breaking  out  of  our  eco- 
nomic slump; 

Second,  in  the  light  of  this  stock-taking, 
to  adjust  policy  so  as  to  strike  a  better  bal- 
ance between  the  large  and  growing  cost  of 
unemployment  and  lost  production  on  one 


hand  and  the  further  antl-inflationary  pay- 
off of  a  continued  economic  squeeze  on  the 
other. 

I  submit  that  such  a  review  yields  some 
clear  and  unmistakable  signals  for  the  policy 
maker. 

ECONOMIC    PROSPECTS    TODAY 

As  we  take  stock  of  the  U.S.  economv  in 
mid- 1970,  the  dominant  facts  of  economic 
life  (skipping  qualificatl^s  and  details  for 
the  moment)  are  these: 

Even  If  the  economy  managed  a  little  up- 
tlck  In  the  second  quarter  or  rises  a  bit  In 
the  third  and  fourth,  economic  sluggishness 
and  growing  economic  slack  will  be  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  rest  of  1970,  and  our  GNP 
gap  u-ill  grow  sharply.  If  we  average  out  to 
a  no-growth  year,  our  annual  loss  in  produc- 
tion wotild  reach  $40  billion  by  the  end  of 
1970.  If  we  settle  for  a  snall's-pace  recovery 
In  1971,  that  loss  could  rise  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  week  a  year  from  now. 

Even  if  the  unemployment  rate  dropped  a 
bit  In  June,  the  employment  picture  is  still 
weakening,  and  the  human  costs  of  unem- 
ployment  continue  to  rise. 

If  the  Administration  honors  Its  pledges 
to  de-escalate  In  Vietnam,  there  is  a  danger 
under  present  policies  that  the  resources  thus 
freed  may  run  to  waste  in  continued  eco- 
nomic slack  instead  of  finding  prompt  con- 
structive use  In  an  expanding  economy. 

Even  If  the  cost  of  living  Index  doesn't 
show  It  yet.  inflation  is  at  last  on  the  wane 
and  will  take  a  diminishing  toll  in  economic 
distortion  and  Inequity  as  the  year  pro- 
gresses. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  ba/;k  up  each  of 
these  assertions  about  our  economic  proe- 
pects. 

ECONOMIC    SLACK 

First,  as  I  assess  the  contending  forces— 
those  that  would  mire  us  more  deeply  m 
recession  versus  those  that  would  pull  us 
out — I  see  more  or  less  of  a  stand-off  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  With  the  steam  going  out  of 
the  boom  In  plant  and  equipment  invest- 
ment, with  government  spending  pro\idlng 
no  great  thrust,  with  housing  Just  about 
holding  Its  own  at  a  low  level  (though  not  as 
low  as  most  observers  expected ) ,  with  most 
surveys  showing  the  consumer  in  a  subdued 
frame  of  mind,  and  with  the  prospect  of  seri- 
ous strikes  hanging  over  the  economy,  the 
fires  of  recovery  seem  pretty  well  banked  for 
the  rest  of  1970.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
few  signs  that  the  weaknesses  In  the  econ- 
omy will  accumulate  into  a  downward 
spiral.  All  In  all,  we  seem  to  be  going  through 
the  lea,st  severe  but  most  sustained  recession 
(or  "recessionary  adjustment"  if  euphe- 
misms are  needed)  of  the  post-war  period. 

This  picture  could  change  for  the  better— 

If  the  consumer  unexpectedly  casts  off  his 
apprehensions  and  pessimism,  snaps  out  of 
his  lethargy,  and  starts  spending  a  more  nor- 
mal (higher)  percentage  of  his  income: 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  unexpectedly  move  to  a  dis- 
tinctly more  expansionary  monetary-fiscAl 
policy. 

What  emerges  from  this  brief  rundown  is 
that  we  should  not  become  preoccupied  with 
the  question  of  whether  the  economy  moves 
up  a  bit.  down  a  bit.  or  sideways.  The  much 
more  telling  consideration  is  that  if  the  US. 
economy  essentially  marks  time  in  1970.  its 
unvised  potential — the  gap  between  actual 
and  potential  output — will  reach  $40  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  projection  takes  as  its  point  of  de- 
parture the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers' 
analysis  of  actual  and  potential  GNP  (as 
shown  in  Chart  8  on  page  85  of  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  February  19701.  The 
Council  analysis  shows  actual  and  potential 
GNP  coinciding  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969 
and  projects  "about  a  4.3'""  rate  of  growth 
of  potential  real  GNP  "  At  prevailing  levels 
of  GNP,  this  means  approximately  a  $10  bil- 
lion quarterly  growth  in  GNP  potential.  Little 


or  no  re.il  growth  throughout  1970  would 
therefore  open  the  gap  to  about  $40  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  yetr.  If  one  further  as- 
sumes tiuggish  growth  at  a  2',  rate  in  the 
first  h.Uf  of  1971.  the  gap  would  be  roughly 
jdO  billion  by  mid-year. 

To  put  this  in  operational  terms:  a  con- 
tinuation of  unduly  restrictive  economic 
policiei  runs  the  risk  of  letting  as  much  as 
jl  billion  a  week  of  American  prodtictive 
potential  run  to  waste  by  the  second  half 
of  1971.  That  is  the  key  point  on  which  em- 
p:oyment  .ind  output  policy  should  focus. 
Let  me  drive  this  point  home  by  noting  that 
this  could  occur  even  without  experiencing 
»-h.tt.  by  traditional  standards,  w^e  would  call 
a  "rece.ssion."  Thus.  In  an  economy  whose 
potential  growth  is  4.3';  annually,  four  quar- 
ters of  zero  real  growth  in  1970  and  two 
quarters  of  2",  growth  in  1971  would  be 
enough  to  produce  a  $50  billion  gap. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Second,  the  emploj-ment  implication  of 
this  picture  should,  in  general  terms,  be  self- 
evident:  an  economy  that  stagnates  for  sev- 
eral quarters  and  then  grows  sluggishly  for  a 
time  will  simply  not  generate  Job  oppwrtuni- 
ties  fast  enough  to  absorb  new  entrants  Into 
the  labor  force  and  offset  the  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour.  Without  a  shift  to 
a  more  expansionary  p>olicy.  unemployment 
will  rise  substantially  in  the  coming  year,  to 
a  peak  of  between  5.5  and  6'"i. .  This  percent- 
age does  not  count  those  who  drop  out  of 
the  labor  market  or  are  discouraged  from  en- 
tering It  because  of  limited  job  opportu- 
nities. Nor  does  It  reflect  the  great  concentra- 
tion of  Joblessness  In  certain  groups.  On  that 
score,  one  need  only  remember  that  at  a  4.7^; 
overall  unemployment  rate  last  month,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  blacks  was  twice  as 
high  and  for  black  teenagers  was  a  staggering 
34 -"c. 

VIETNAM    DEESCALATION 

Third,  it  Is  in  this  context  that  one  should 
consider  the  human  resources  made  available 
by  troop  pullouts  from  Vietnam  and  the 
associated  reductions  in  military  manpxjwer 
requirements.  If  economic  policy,  in  effect, 
continues  to  dump  returning  veterans  into  a 
soft  Job  market,  it  would  incur  not  only  un- 
necessary economic  costs  but  grave  social 
risks.  Part  of  the  cost  would  be  In  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  these  human  resources  to  the 
programs  that  so  desperately  need  them.  But 
beyond  this,  we  would  have  to  count  the  cost 
not  just  In  the  indignity  and  hardship  of 
the  individual,  but  in  the  heightened  social 
tension,  militancy,  and  crime  which  breed 
In  the  atmosphere  of  idleness  and  injustice 
labeled  "unemployment." 

EBBING    INFLATION 

Fourth,  since  the  risks  and  costs  we  have 
been  reviewing  here  are  being  incurred  In 
the  name  of  conquering  Inflation,  we  have 
to  consider  two  further  questlonB  before  de- 
ciding which  way  and  how  far  monetary- 
fiscal  policy  should  move: 

Are  Inflationary  pressures  ebbing  as  a  re- 
sult of  previous  restrictive  policy  and.  If  so, 
how  much  relief  Is  already  In  sight? 

How  big  a  cost  in  further  loss  of  Jobs  and 
output  Is  the  country  prepared  to  suffer  to 
bring  the  inflation  rate  down  below  the  rates 
now  in  prospect? 

With  respect  to  the  near-term  Inflationary 
prospects.  I  believe  that  significant.  If  still 
not  satisfactory,  relief  Is  In  sight,  based  on 
the  following  considerations: 

Moderately  restrictive  fiscal  policy  in 
1968-69  and  brutally  tight  money  in  1969 
and  early  1970  have  replaced  excess  demand 
and  drum-tight  labor  markets  with  excess 
capacity  and  wide-spread  unemployment,  an 
environment  in  which  price  competition 
Mid  price  cutting  take  on  new  meaning  and 
huge  wage  increases  will  eventually  be  harder 
to  come  by.  • 


As  output  begins  to  move  up  again  and 
operating  rates  rise,  increases  in  productivity 
will  slow  down  the  rise  in  unit  cost-s  of  labor. 

There's  plenty  of  evidence  at  hand  that 
basic  materials  prices  are  easing,  wholesale 
prices  are  rising  less  rapidly  than  they  did. 
and  .some  key  food  prices  are  likely  to  fall. 

In  short,  we  seem  to  be  moving  out  of  the 
epidemic  phase  of  our  current  inflation.  A 
4'';  rate  of  inflation  (in  terms  of  the  GNP 
deflator)  by  the  end  of  the  year  is  a  reason- 
ably good  tjet.  As  a  consequence  of  the  slow- 
down and  slack  already  generated  in  the 
U.S.  economy.  I  would  expect  further  im- 
provement in  1971  even  if.  as  I  would  urge, 
monetary  policy  becomes  considerably  easier. 

Let  me  make  ciear,  however,  tliat  in  an 
economy  that  has  a  basic  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  high  growth  and  high  employment. 
I  continue  to  see  inflation  .is  an  endemic 
problem  that  must  be  faced  for  the  longer 
run.  Unless  we  condemn  ourselves  to  a 
chronically  slack  or  stagnant  economy.  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  expect  to  average  much 
"less  than  3'"r  annual  Inflation  in  the  next 
five  years.  Just  as  current  prospects  permit 
a  move  toward  more  expansionary  monetary 
policy,  so  the  longer-term  prospects  call  for 
the  most  serious  efforts  on  the  strtictural 
policy  front. 

At  the  same  time,  for  those  who  fear  that 
a  return  to  expansionary  economic  policy 
spells  a  quick  return  to  epidemic  inflation. 
one  should  recall  that  it  took  a  $25  billion 
federal  budget  deficit  and  sustained  7^:  to 
8't  growth  in  the  money  supply — in  an  econ- 
omy that  was  operating  at  or  above  Its  po- 
tential— to  generate  the  "Vietnam  Inflation." 
I  doubt  that  we  are  in  danger  of  repeating 
that  mistake. 

STABILIZATION    POLICY 

Short  run 

As  we  turn  more  explicitly  to  policy  meas- 
ures and  policy  mix.  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  1970  slowdown  or  recession  is  not 
something  that  "Just  happened."  It  is  our 
first  consciously  induced,  managed,  and  en- 
gineered economic  downswing.  The  same  tools 
that  were  used  to  engineer  the  downswing 
can  engineer  a  renewed  expansion. 

Let's  make  no  mistake  about  this:  in  spite 
of  the  President's  statistics  which  associated 
the  growth  in  unemployment  with  the  wind- 
ing down  of  war  in  Vietnam,  our  present  un- 
employment and  slack  are  the  direct  out- 
growth of  a  combination  of  moderate  fiscal 
and  harsh  monetary  restriction,  not  a  re- 
sult of  military  cutbacks.  With  the  modern 
tools  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  at  its 
command,  the  economy  as  a  whole  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  military  de-escalation  (in 
spite  of  palnftU  adjustments  In  certain  areas 
and  Industries) . 

As  one  looks  at  the  actual  unfolding  of 
fiscal-monetary  policy  for  our  engineered 
slowdown,  one  can  discern  two  distinct  stages 
to  date.  The  first  was  the  restrictive  stage, 
begun  in  1968  and  sharply  intensified  in  1969. 
The  second  stage.  Initiated  early  this  year. 
might  be  called  the  "let  up"  stage.  Con- 
sciously in  the  case  of  monetary  policy,  seml- 
consciously  in  the  case  of  fiscal  policy,  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  brakes  were  somewhat 
eased. 

It  Is  now  time  to  enter  stage  3.  moving 
from  a  policy  of  less  restriction  to  a  positive 
policy  for  expansion.  TTils  requires  protnpt 
and  decisive  action  on  the-tnonetary  front. 
together  with  a  wary  eye  cocked  on  the  fiscal 
policy  front  lest  the  automatic  growth  In  rev- 
enue potential  generate  too  large  a  full-em- 
ployment surpUis  In  1971. 

This  recommendation  will  affront  those 
who  demand  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Inflation,  those  who  Insist  on  pressing  res- 
trictive monetary-fiscal  policy  to  the  point 
not  only  of  breaking  the  back  of  excess  de- 
mand— as   It  already  has — but  of  breaking 


the  will  of  strong  unions  and  strong  raan- 
agement  through  the  "discipline"  of  unem- 
ployment, low  profits,  and  ferociously  high 
interest  rates.  To  this  group,  one  should 
counter  with  two  reminders: 

That  "discipline"  involves  costs,  both 
economic  and  social,  that  range  from  large 
to  catastrophic.  One  should  not  forget  that 
the  unconditional  s;irrender  of  inflation  in 
the  late  1950's  was  bought  at  the  cost  of  7^r 
unemployment,  a  GNP  gap  of  $50  billion 
(Which  was  10'^  of  GNP  ten  vears  ago.  as 
against  5';  today i.  and  profit  plunges  of 
20  to  30 '"r. 

These  costs  are  Imposed  on  all  segments  of 
the  commtinity  In  order  to  pet  at  the  rela- 
tively few  with  strong  market  power.  Ironi- 
cally, these  few  are  among  the  last  to  be  hit 
by  cutbacks  in  aggregate  demand  With  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal-monetary  mix,  I  have  re- 
peatedly In  the  past  year  and  n  half  urged 
greater  reliance  on  fiscal  restriction  and  less 
reliance  on  excruciatingly  tight  monetary 
policy.  Early  In  1969.  prompt  and  full  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  as  President  Johnson 
recommended  would  have  been  the  light 
policy  medicine  for  the  continued  fever  of 
inflation.  Again,  extension  of  the  surtax  this 
year  would  have  allowed  a  better  policv  mix. 
Indeed,  as  late  as  two  months  ago.  I  was 
arguing  for  a  federal  tax  Increase  coupled 
with  a  flexible  and  easier  monetary  policy, 
nof  for  additional  restriction  of  consumer 
demand,  but  to  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  of  our  money  and  caplt^al  markets  and 
reduce  the  unduly  severe  policv  burden 
borne  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System:  to 
meet  our  aching  social  needs  in  a  more  ade- 
quate and  responsible  way  with  particular 
emphasis,  in  the  immediate  context,  on  tak- 
ing out  policy  insurance  for  the  victims  of 
our  fight  against  inflation,  I.e.,  the  unem- 
ployed. 

If  such  a  chanee  in  mix  had  been  made, 
we  would  have  been  far  better  off,  both  eco- 
nomidlly  and  socially  Also,  if  we  could  will 
It  into  being  Instantaneously  I  would  con- 
tinue to  urge  It.  But  In  the  reall-stlc  political 
and  economic  context  which  confronts  us  to- 
day— a  reluctant  or  unwilling  White  House 
and  Congress  on  one  hand  and  a  sltiggish 
economy  on  the  other — the  risks  of  embark- 
ing on  that  course  probably  exceed  the  gains. 
In  the  face  of  loneer-run  needs  of  a  better 
policy  mix  and.  more  important,  of  more 
adequate  financing  of  our  huge  and  pressing 
social  needs.  I  should  make  vrrv  clear  that  I 
would  now  put  this  proposal  temporarily  on 
the  back  burner,  not  take  it  off  ihe  stove 

In  part,  my  caution  on  any  Immediate 
moves  on  the  tax  front  Is  based  on  a  projec- 
tion of  the  probable  cotirse  of  the  federal 
budget  surplus  In  terms  of  high  employment 
Even  while  the  actual  unified  budget  bids 
fair  to  develop  a  deficit  of  over  $10  billion  for 
Fiscal  1971,  one  has  to  keep  two  fact.s  clearly 
In  mind  In  assessing  the  budget's  impact  on 
the  economy: 

The  annual  rate  of  deficit  In  the  actual 
federal  budget  (NIA  basis  i  will  probnbH-  peak 
in  the  current  quarter — at  $13  to  $14  bil- 
lion— and  then  diminish  to  less  than  $5  bil- 
lion by  the  second  quarter  of  1971 . 

Meanwhile,  the  budget  surplus  In  full,  or 
high  emplo>Tnent  terms,  after  reaching  a  low 
of  perhaps  $3  billion  In  the  current  quarter, 
will  rise  steadily  to  something  like  $10  billion 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1971. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  num- 
bers. I  should  emphasize  that  I'm  factoring 
in  judgments  concernine  the  most  likely  fate 
of  Administration  tax  and  expenditure  pro- 
posals In  Congress  this  year  and  am  also  tak- 
ing Into  account  of  the  short-fall  in  revenues 
owing  to  economic  weakness. 

Given  the  prospects  for  a  sluggish  economy, 
rising  unemployment  waning  inflationary 
pressures,  and  a  swing  toward  fiscal  restraint 
during  the  coming  twelve  months,  one  can 
offer  some  pointed  and  positive  recommen- 
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daUons  for  ease  in  monetary  policy.  We  al- 
ready have  welcome  assurances  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  alert  to  the  liquidity 
needs  of  the  economy,  wUl  not  leave  borrow- 
ers in  the  lurch  and  wlU  serve  as  a  lender  of 
last  resort.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Reserve  must 
feel  Just  a  bit  shell-shocked  aftsr  its  ftrst 
few  months  of  target  practice  focusing  on 
the  new  targets  of  bank  credit  and  money 
suDply.  the  monetary  aggregates.  In  the  face 
of  a  foundering  Trervsun-  debt  operation  and 
a  scramble  for  liquidity  In  the  private  finan- 
cial markets,  the  Fed  was  forced  to  return  to 
Us  more  traditional  targets  of  money  market 
conditions  and  Interest  rates.  Without  aban- 
doning some  broad  guidelines  with  respect  to 
the  aggregates,  monetary  policy  would  be  well 
advised  to  continue  to  emphasize  Interest 
rates  and  money  market  conditions  in  its 
target  ry. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  money  supply — a*  a  rata 
of  nearly  lO'^  for  three  months  thi.s  spring — 
requires  an  offsetting  pull-b.^ck  and  tighten- 
ing of  monetary  policy.  This  conclusion  Is 
wrong  from  every  point  of  view: 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1970,  the 
growth  In  money  supply  avernces  out  to 
somewhat  less  than  half' the  10''r  spurt  of 
the  three  spring  month.'?. 

When  we  move  from  myopic  prer»ccupa- 
tlon  with  money  supply  and  take  into  ac- 
count also  the  demand  for  money.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  lO^T  lump  in  the  money 
supply  was  quickly  absorbed  in  the  hunger 
for  liquidity.  Looking  at  Interest  rates, 
which  reflect  both  .^upplv  and  demand,  one 
finds  the  price  of  money  staying  very  high 
during  those  three  months  of  spurting  sup- 
ply. Every  Indication  In  the  financial  and 
business  sector  today  sugge.-'t?  that  the  hun- 
ger for  liquidity  is  strong  and  continuing, 
that  it  will  take  an  unusual  increase  In 
money  supply  to  meet  the  ready  demand 

Putting  the  money  supply  picture  into 
.sflll  longer  perspective,  one  must  remember 
that  the  first  half  of  1969  saw  a  rate  of 
Increase  of  lust  a  little  more  than  4'r.  the 
next  six  months  at  a  zero  rate  of  increase, 
and  the  last  six  months  again  a  bit  above 
4'T^.  So  we  are  still  well  behind  schedule 
In  terms  of  the  normal  requirements  for 
real  exnansion  In  the  econcmy.  There  is  stiU 
a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do. 

Finally,  the  economic  picture  sketched 
early  in  this  paoer  suggests  that  the  increase 
in  money  supoly  should  now  be  stepped  up 
b-yond  the  requirements  of  normal  repl  ex- 
pan=-lon  In  the  economy.  Uslnc  a  fall  In  In- 
terest rat^es  and  a  rise  In  liquidlfy  ns  t!ie  ap- 
pronrlate  tareets  in  th°  pre.sent  economic  sit- 
uation., and  raking  in^o  account  the  larse 
risks  and  costs  of  failure  to  turn  our  sing, 
glsh  economy  b.^ck  toward  exnansion.  I'm. 
conflrtent  that  th»  relevant  mrn'etar%'  signal's 
c-i'!  for  a  significant  step-up  in  the  rate  of 
lncrea.se  In  the  money  supply  in  the  next 
six  months 

Although  I  understand  that  mv  main  fo- 
cus today  Is  to  be  on  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  I  cannot  resist  a  comment  or  two 
about  a  favorite  subject  of  mine,  namely, 
voluntary  wage-price  restraints  and  govern- 
ment Rtildeposts,  By  now.  I'm  afraid  that  any 
repititlon  of  my  general  views  on  this  would 
be  monotonous,  but  I  hope  that  a  comment 
or  two  about  the  recent  Nixon  innovations 
In  antl-tnflatlonary  policy  might  not  be 
amiss. 

First.  I  should  note  that  I  welcome  the  in- 
house  price  watch-dog  committee  that  the 
President  has  set  up.  Also,  I  hope  that  the 
Productivity  Commission  will  do  some  good 
in  the  long  nin.  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  going  to  give 
U8  an  Inflation  alert  from  time  to  time.  All 
of  this  adds  up  to  a  recognition  of  the  facets 
of  the  Inflation  problem  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration had  previously  ignored  or  ne- 
glected, and  this  is  all  to  the  good. 


But  I  am  concerned  that  the  inflation  alert 
Is  being  administered  by  economists  who  are 
declared  disbelievers  in  government  guid- 
ance, leadership,  and  intervention  In  the 
wage-price  process.  Bemg  lirst-raie  econo- 
mists and  dedicated  public  servants,  they 
will  do  their  Job  In  a  responsible  way.  But 
unless  the  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity "takes  it  from  there"  and  expresses 
public  outrage  over  things  like  that  13% 
truckers'  settlement  or  unwarranted  price 
boosts  (and  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission is  almost  an  iron-clad  guarantee 
agaln.?t  such  a  development) .  there  is  simply 
going  to  be  little  or  no  moral  restraint,  no 
effective  self-restraint,  in  the  wage-price 
Held. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  trouble  stems 
from  the  surprisingly  dogmatic,  almost  theo- 
logical, Nixonlan  adherence  to  a  hands-olT 
policy  in  the  wage-price  field — a  policy  that 
delights  labor,  pleases  business,  puzzles  the 
financial  community  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  short<:hanges  the  public.  Lest  that 
strikes  you  as  a  partisan  comment,  let  me 
recall  that  Important  international  observers 
In  the  OECD.  IMF.  Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  and  other  bodies,  have  made 
pointed  statements  urging  the  United  States 
to  adopt  a  meaningful  Incomes  policy.  For- 
tune magazine,  and  more  recently  Bunness 
Week,  have  devoted  pointed  editorials  to  the 
same  end.  Why  should  government  Inter-r 
vention  in  the  trucking  settlement  have  been 
confined  to  the  mediation  service,  with  Its 
approach  of  "peace  at  any  price  level"? 

Direct  intervention  and  leadership — not  a 
straightjacket  of  mandatory  controls — is 
needed  to  fiank  appropriate  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  for  stabilization. 

Long  run 
In  pondering  the  problems  of  proper  policy 
mix.  we  .should  break  out  of  the  confines  of 
the  1970  context  to  consider  whether  fiscal- 
monetary  policy  has  been  the  victim  of 
persistent  or  recurrent  biases  or  imbalances 
and  what  changes  might  be  helpful  in  strik- 
ing a  better  balance  In  the  future.  The  most 
conspicuous  lesson  of  recent  fi.'^cal  history  Is 
that  failure  to  act  promptly  and  decisively 
on  the  fiscal  front  in  the  battle  atrainst  infla- 
tion throws  an  undue  burden  on  the  mone- 
tary authorities  and.  through  them,  an  un- 
bearable burden  of  tight  money  on  housing, 
small  business,  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Had  there  been  standby  authority  for 
temporary  income  tax  increases,  subject  to 
Congressional  veto,  on  the  books  in  1966 — 
in  other  words,  if  President  John.son  could 
have  activated  an  anti-inflationary  tax 
increa.se  without  a  bruising  battle  in  Con- 
gress, not  only  over  taxes  as  such,  but  over 
Vietnam—I  think  the  odds  are  reasonably 
good  that  we  would  have  had  a  surtax  in  1966 
and  a  correspondingly  less  stringent  mone- 
tary crunch.  Or  even  if  such  standby  author- 
ity would  have  meant  that  the  President 
could  have  activated  a  temporary  surtax 
promptly  in  August  of  1967.  rather  than 
going  through  ten  months  of  A.^^cal  fiddling 
while  the  inflationary  fires  burned,  we 
would  have  been  vastly  better  off  in  our 
battle  against   infiatlon. 

The  reluctance  of  Congress  to  give  up  any 
part  of  its  fiscal  prerogatives  Is  understand- 
able. Its  refusal  even  to  consider  President 
Kennedy's  request  In  1952  to  give  him  lim- 
ited standby  authority  to  reduce  taxes  in  the 
face  of  recession  is  perhaps  even  more  under- 
standable. But  what  is  more  difficult  to 
understand  is  the  unwillingness  to  consider 
a  carefully  circumscribed  grant  of  Congres- 
sional authority  to  Presidents  to  increase 
taxes  temporarily,  always  subject  to  Con- 
gressional veto,  to  help  subdue  Inflation. 

Indeed,  Im  surprised  that  the  Congress 
Is  unwilling  to  put  the  anti-inflationary  tax 
monkey  precisely  where  it  belongs,  namely, 
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on  the  back  of  the  President.  Let's  face  it 
we  live  in  an  inflation-prone  econoaiy  if  thp 
President  is  to  deal  effectively  with  recur 
rent  upsurges  of  inflation.iry  pressure  in  a 
responsible  way— i.e..  without  passme  tiip 
buck  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  forc- 
ing it  to  turn  the  monetary  screw  far  t03 
tight— he  must  be  given  the  power  lo  pm 
on  the  fiscal  brakes  in  a  hurry,  not  Jun  on 
the  budget  but  on  the  tax  side. 

Even  with  this  power  in  h;,nd.  Presidents 
may  be  reluctant  to  use  it.  But  if  ihcy  are 
the  responsibility  for  failure  to  cope  with 
inflationary  pressures  wi:i  be  clear  and  uu- 
mlstakable.  And  If  this  failure  leads  to  ex 
cruclatingly  tight  money,  again,  this  blame 
will  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 

Effective  policy  calls  for  sharply  focused 
responsibility.  In  stabilization  policy,  tha- 
responsibility  should  be  vested  in  thj  White 
House  in  a  clear  and  unequivocal  way.  it 
Is  not  clear  how  else  we  are  to  get  the  right 
policy  mix  and  to  avoid  continued  over-re- 
liance on  monetary  tools  to  fight  inflation— 
an  over-reliance  that  Inevitably  hurts  home 
buiidmg.  the  weak  and  small  members  of 
the  business  community,  and  the  school  dis- 
tricts and  other  state  and  local  governments 
that  find  themselves  at  the  far  end  of  the 
queue  In  the  capital  markets. 

A  direct  grant  of  standby  authority  to  the 
White  House  would  be  the  best  way  to  im- 
plement the  foregoing  recommendations.  But 
If  the  Cojigress  would  be  less  reluctant  to 
lodge  the'authorlty  In  the  hands  of  a  special 
commission  or  council  'ncluding.  among 
others,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  this  route  would  be  more  than  ac- 
ceptable. 

It  is  so  Important  to  overcome  the  too- 
llttle-too-lato  syndrome  of  fiscal  policy 
that  one  should  try  one  formula  after 
another  in  the  hop>e  of  overcoming  Congres- 
sional reluctance  to  yield  Its  authority  on 
this  front.  If  It  adamantly  refuses  to  do  so. 
there  are  a  couple  of  other  routes  that  might 
be  tried: 

One  would  be  to  have  the  Congress  Itself 
prepare  a  "pre-cooked"  tax  Increase  or  tax 
cut  that  could  be  activated  quickly  by  Joint 
Congressional  resolution  at  the  request  of 
the  President. 

Another  possibility,  suggested  by  Herbert 
Stein,  would  be  to  have  the  President  eac'r. 
January  call  for  a  positive  or  negative  in- 
come surtax  to  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness for  the  Congressional  taxing  commit- 
tees. 

CONCLUSION 

The  balance  of  risks  In  today's  economy 
has  clearly  shifted.  The  pressures  of  infla- 
tion are  beginning  to  subside  while  the  per- 
ils of  Idleness  and  slack  continue  to  mount. 
It  is  high  time  for  economic  policy^  especial- 
ly monetary  policy — to  respond  to  this  shift 
with  a  decisive  and  sustained  move  toward 
expansion.  This  is  not  a  plea  to  open  the 
expansionary  throttle  v.-lde.  but  tu  stop 
"riding  the  brake"  and  start  using  the  ac- 
celerator again. 


CREDIT  UNION  ASKS,  "CAN  WE 
WAVE  OR  DISPLAY  THE  PLAd 
TOO  MUCH?" 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nearly  24,000  credit  unions  in  this  coun- 
try are  living  examples  of  one  of  the 
things  that  have  made  our  country 
great — people  getting  together  to  help 
one  another.  This  was  how  America  was 
built  and  the  credit  unions,  through  their 
neighbor-lending-to-nelghbor      phllos- 
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ophy,  are  continuing  that  spirit  of  pio- 
neer America. 

The  very  concept  of  a  credit  union  is 
highly  patriotic  in  itself,  and  the  Des 
Moines  Telco  Credit  Union  has  added 
to  that  display  of  patriotism.  The  credit 
union  has  sent  all  of  its  members  and 
friends  of  the  credit  union  a  miniature 
flag  decal.  as  well  as  a  reproduction  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Accompanying  the  two  Items 
is  a  letter  printed  on  red,  white,  and  blue 
stationery,  signed  by  Mr.  Lyle  E.  John- 
son, manager  assistant  treasury  of  the 
credit  union.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Johnson 
says: 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  there  are  no 
political  connotations  connected  with  this 
letter.  We  simply  feel  that  the  groat  eventa 
of  our  past,  present  and  future  are  wrapped 
up  In  our  fiag.  It  means  many  things  to 
many  people,  but  most  Important  of  all  it 
should  mean  something  right  and  good  to 
all  of  us.  It  Is  a  symbol  of  this  great  nation. 
Join  with  us.  Thank  God  for  our  great,  free 
country.  Display  our  flag  proudly. 

Can  we  display  or  wave  It  too  much?  You 
be  the  Judge. 
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the  most  outstanding  weapons  in  the  war 
against  poverty,  for  it  is  a  program  of 
self-help  and  does  not  represent  a  hand- 
out. Because  of  this,  additional  funds 
should  be  appropriated  for  programs 
such  as  Project  Money-Rise. 


SURVEY  RESULTS 


Credit  unions  are  not  allowed  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  We  are  very  proud  of 
credit  unions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  Des  Moines 
Telco  Credit  Union  for  furthering  the 
cause  of  patriotism  and  for  helping  to 
build  a  greater  America. 


CREDIT  UNIONS   ONCE   AGAIN  GET 
THE  CALL  TO  HELP  THE  LITTLE 

M.\N 

'Mr.  PAT]VL\N  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  announced  that  a  grant  of 
nearly  $200,000  was  being  awarded  to  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development officials  to  provide  training 
for  credit  union  leaders  in  the  housing 
areas.  The  housing  officials  will  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Credit 
union  Administration  in  training  credit 
union  leaders  who,  after  returning  to 
their  public  housing  areas,  will  train 
other  volunteers  in  the  area. 

This  type  of  program  has  been  highly 
successful  in  the  past  in  training  hun- 
dreds of  credit  union  volunteers  in  low- 
income  areas.  The  initial  program.  Proj- 
ect Moneywise,  was  established  under  a 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  later  authorization  was 
obtamed  for  funding  of  the  training  pro- 
gram through  the  Office  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare.  Unfortunately, 
runds  were  not  appropriated  for  this 
worthwhile  project  during  the  current 
nscai  year  and  It  appears  that  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  no  funds  will  be 
appropriated  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 

The  grant  by  HUD  will  help  keep  Proj- 
ect MonejTrtse.  or  a  similar  version  of 

Pno.fJw^"!.-  ^°^"^  ^"<^  ^1  "ot  provide 
enough  funds  to  allow  the  program  to 
operate  on  a  wide-enough  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  of  training 
credit  union  volunteers  has  been  one  of 


(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in 
the  Record,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  i 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  8  years  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  has 
been  my  practice  to  seek  opinions  and 
comments  of  the  residents  of  my  district 
through  formal  public  opinion  polls. 
These  Eui-veys  have  afforded  a  quick  and 
effective  means  for  residents  to  make 
known  their  views  on  a  wide  variety  of 
national  issues  and  have  been  very  use- 
ful to  me  in  my  efforts  to  speak  for  the 
fjeople  of  the  district.  Earlier  this  year, 
such  a  poll  was  taken  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina 
and  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  tabulation  of 
the  survey. 

The   poll    consisted    of    18    questions 
and  was  widely  distributed  by  mail  and 
through  newspapers.  There  was  no  effort 
to  restrict  the  distribution  of  the  poll  or 
to  affect  the  results  by  limiting  it  to  any 
particular  interest  or  economic  group. 
This  tabulation  represents,  then.  I  be- 
lieve, a  broad  sample  of  prevailing  opin- 
ion in  the  eight  counties  of  my  district. 
There  wei-e  5,452  responses  tabulated 
in  these  results.  In  addition.  I  made  the 
poll  broadly  available  this  year  for  the 
first  time  to  the  district's  liigh  schools. 
It  has   been  strongly   indicated  to  me 
that  students  have  a  deep  and  continu- 
ing involvement  in  national  affairs  and 
I  wished  to  provide  them  with  a  chance 
to  express  themselves  fully.  A  total  of 
5,124    students    availed    themselves    of 
this   opportunity   and   their   views   are 
tabulated  separately  below  so  that  these 
opinions  can  be  readily  compared  with 
the  attitudes  of  the  adult  population  of 
the  district.  While  the  young  people,  in 
general,  tended  to  agree  with  their  par- 
ents, it  was  clear  from  the  results  of  the 
survey  that  they  have  stronc;  and  inde- 
pendent views  of  their  own. 

Although  the  issues  represented  in  the 
poll  cover  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  It  was 
clear  that  thousands  of  those  participat- 
ing were  not  satisfied  with  a  declaration 
of  views  on  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  basis. 
The  thoughtful  comments  they  added 
provided  an  understanding  of  their  opin- 
ions in  far  greater  depth  than  would 
have  been  possible  otherwise.  Siunmar- 
izing  these  comments  statistically  is  not 
possible,  but  I  would  like  to  discuss  some 
of  the  more  obvious  trends  which 
these  explanatory'  remarks  have  made 
possible. 

It  was  clear  in  the  poll  that  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  gradual  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Vietnamization  of  the  war  has 
had  overwhelming  support  of  the  people 


of  the  district.  A  total  of  90  percent  of 
the  adults  responded  in  support  of  tlie 
policy  while  12  percent  of  the  students 
indicated  approval.  Six  percent  of  the 
adults  expressed  disapproval,  most  of 
these  advocating  immediate  withdrawal. 
At  the  same  time.  15  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents disapproved  of  the  policy. 
There  was  a  marked  undecided  factor  of 
13  percent  among  the  students,  although 
there  was  less  indecision  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  war  than  on  anj-  other  issue 
among  the  young  people. 

A  great  majority  of  the  expressions  of 
opinion  about  the  war  in  this  survey 
were  made  before  the  U.S.  military  oper- 
ation against  the  Communist  sanctuar- 
ies in  Cambodia.  What  effect  this  event 
and  the  subsequent  disorders  would  have 
had  on  the  outcome  of  this  question  is 
speculative.  However,  thcr?  have  been 
broad  and  continuing  assertions  of  sup- 
port for  the  Nixon  policy  since  that  time, 
as  well. 

The  views  in  the  poll  showed  concern 
about  inflation  to  be  second  only  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  in  assessing  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  people.  Con- 
gress was  criticized  for  its  insistence  upon 
adding  additional  appropriations  which 
will  assure  continuing  deficit  financing. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  adults  believed 
that  spending  for  even  the  most  desirable 
Federal  program.s  should  be  cut  back 
until  inflation  is  brought  under  control. 
This  view  was  not  shared  by  the  student 
group  where  cuts  in  important  or  essen- 
tial programs  were  opposed. 

Recognizing  the  serious  threat  of  in- 
creasing textile  imports,  77  percent  of  the 
adults  favored  legislation  to  regulate  im- 
ports based  upon  a  share  of  the  U.S  do- 
mestic market.  It  is  this  concept  which  is 
part  of  the  Mills  bill  which  is  about  to 
be  debated  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  means  for  as.<iuring  the  healthy 
development  of  our  domestic  markets. 
Free  trade  without  restrictions  was  more 
strongly  supported  by  the  student  group, 
where  only  43  percent  supported  import- 
curbing  legislation. 

Pay-TV  foimd  a  majority  of  opposi- 
tion among  both  adults  and  students, 
with  older  citizens  particularly  fearful 
that  the  fee  television  will  destroy  qual- 
ity programing  now  available  without 
charge.  A  broadened  school  lunch  pro- 
gram drew  general  support  so  long  as 
additional  aid  was  directed  toward  chil- 
dren from  needy  families  For  the  first 
time  in  these  polls,  however.  tliCre  was 
considerable  dissatisfaction  expressed 
with  Federal  subsidies  for  children  from 
families  which  can  afford  to  defray  all 
or  a  greater  share  of  the  cost. 

Adults  and  students  opposed  the  plan 
for  public  operation  of  railroad  passenger 
service.  Outlawing  farm  strikes  and  a 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  a  Farm 
Labor  Relations  Board  was  given  strong 
support,  and  the  question  drew  partic- 
ularly sharp  comment  about  what  w-as 
alleged  to  be  a  growing  misuse  of  the 
right  to  strike  against  the  public  interest. 
F-eform  of  the  welfare  system  drew  a 
heavy  endorsement.  Still,  so  many  of 
those  responding  so  vigorously  opposed 
the  concept  of  the  guaranteed  annual 
income  that  the  results  of  this  question 
are  in  doubt.  Anticrime  laws  should  also 
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be  strengthened  to  provide  the  Federal 
Government  jurisdiction  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  charges  of  bribery  of  State  and 
local  ofTicictls  in  illegal  gambling  mat- 
ters. Such  an  anti-Mafia  measure  re- 
ceived the  most  overwhelming  support 
of  all  the  issues  in  the  poll. 

Far  less  support  was  given  to  the 
abolition  of  occupational  and  educa- 
tional deferments  from  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Only  47  percent  of  the 
adults  and  24  percent  of  the  students 
agreed  with  the  plan  to  do  away  with 
these  defennents.  Still,  there  were  large 
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undecided  factors  with  large  numbers  of 
comments  recognizing  the  inequities  of 
the  draft  which  fall  most  heavily  upon 
children  of  poor  families.  Such  remarks 
indicated  strong  support  for  an  all- 
volunteer  Army  as  a  possible  means  for 
coping  with  the  unfairness  in  the  present 
system  of  involuntary  military  service. 
Antivvater  pollution  programs  re- 
ceived strong  support  as  did  measures 
for  dealing  with  air  pollution.  Manda- 
tory retirement  of  Federal  judges  was 
approved  by  a  large  majority,  as  the 
increasing  powers  of  the  Federal  courts 

II  n  percenti 
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were  viewed  with  concern  and  disan 
proval  in  a  large  number  of  comments 
A  majority  of  the  people  in  the  poll  want 
less  spending  for  space  exploration  and 
support  studies  of  population  control 
measures  in  futui-e  years. 

Stronger  police  authority  received 
support  as  62  percent  of  the  adults  par 
ticipating  and  54  percent  of  the  students 
would  allow  entry  Into  premises  with- 
out knocking  where  narcotics  law  viola- 
tions are  suspected. 

The  detailed  results  of  the  poll  are  as 
follows : 


Adults 


Students 


Yes 


No      Undecided 


Yes 


No      Undecided 


1.  Do  you  supportthe  present  policy  of  Rradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  and  turning  over  to  ttie  South 

Vietnamese  responsibility  for  their  own  defense'   

7.  Oo  you  favor  leRislation  reijulatin?  imported  products  based  upon  a  percentage  of  tfieU.S  domestic  market? 

3.  Do  vou  helievc  inflation  requires  broad  reductions  m  Federal  spending  extending  even  to  sucfi  fields  as  education "' 

medical  research,  and  library  assi'stmce? 

4.  Shoulil  the  United  States  withdraw  all  or  a  substantial  percentage  o(  ouf  troops  from  Western  Europe' 

5.  Do  you  beheye  Congress  should  act  to  prohibit  pay  TV?,.  _ 

6.  Would  you  sjDBort  a  bill  to  provide  free  or  reduced-price  sctiooiiunclies  "to  an  additional  3!200,b00n^^^ 

costing  Jl  10.000.000  a  year? __ 

7.  Should  a  public  corporation  be  established  to  take  over  railroad  passenger  service  to  assure  thaV such  service 

continues'  .  .._     .  _.. 

8    Do  vou  favor  lesishtion  estiblishing  a  Farm  Labor  Relations  Board  to' review  farm  labor  disputes  while  outlawi'nB  ' 

singes  that  would  cause  permanent  loss  or  damage  to  crops? 

9.  Do  vou  favor  reform  of  the  public  welfare  program  to  provide  incentives  to  work  and  a'minimum  w'e'lfare  payment' 

from  the  Federal  Government' 
10   Should  It  be  a  Federal  crime  to  bribe  State  and  local  government  officials  in  matters  dealing  with  illegalgambling' ' 

1 1.  Should  changes  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  eliminate  occupational  and  educational  deferments  except  lor  students 

of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  the  ministry? 

12.  Do  you  feel  the  Federal  Government  should  increase  spending  to  acquire  park iand's'l'o'r'r'e'c'reati'o'narandconserva-" 

tion  purposes?  .  .._ 

13.  Do  iiOufai,or  a  (,rcgram  to  combat  water  pollution  by  cohstructmg'rii'uni'ciparwas't'e'treVtrnent  "la'ciTit'ies'costin«" 

$4,0i)ii.0ii0,000  ,n  Federal  funds  and  $6  OOCOOOOOfl  in  Slate  and  local  funds  over  5  years' 
4   Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  provide  a  mandatory  age  for  the  retirement  o(  Federal  judges? 
lb.  Do  you  believe  spending  for  the  space  program  should  be  reduced?  

16.  Do  you  fay-jr  a  Federal  study  on  U  S  population  gro.vth  and  possible  methods  of  control"? 

17.  Shou'd  ludges  be  empowered  to  issue  search  warrants  allowing  entry  into  premises  without  knocking" j'n' cases* 

where  violation  of  narcotics  laws  IS  suspected?. . 
18    Do  you  favor  iricreased  Federal  authority  and  financial  assistance' In  the  establishment  and'e'nfo'rcem'ent"  of  air' 
quality  standards?... 
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SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 

'Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  of  bitter  argu- 
ment concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
human  values  of  this  tragic  conflict  are 
often  in  question.  Too  often,  it  seems  to 
me.  expert  propagandists  cast  serious 
aspersions  upon  the  purposes  of  our  in- 
volvement and  a  distorted  view  is  left 
with  the  American  people. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Noah  A.  Pitts 
of  Morganton,  N.C..  a  young  veteran  of 
Vietnam  service  who  is  now  attending 
college  in  North  Carolina,  wrote  a  letter 
of  sincere  support  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  views  have 
been  strongly  influenced  by  a  deeply  im- 
pressed personal  experience  with  the 
people  of  one  village  in  Vietnam.  I  want 
to  share  this  young  man's  letter  with  the 
Congress  since,  as  he  puts  it,  It  tells  an- 
other side  of  the  Vietnam  story.  It  is  a 
story  of  tragedy,  persistence,  and  hope 
which  may  be  far  more  typical  of  the 
strains  in  this  conflict  than  many  Amer- 
icans have  believed.  Mr.  Pitts'  letter  is 
as  follows: 

Congressman  Broyhill:  I  am  a  senior  at 
Pfelffer  College  and  I  would  like  to  reaffirm 
my  support  for  the  Admlnl.stratlon's  policy 
in  Viet  Nam  and  President  Nl.xon's  decision 


to  send  American  troops  into  Cambodia.  I 
went  t-o  Washington  last  November  along 
with  50  other  Pfeiffer  College  students  to 
sound  our  support  for  the  Administration's 
Viet  Nam  policy  then,  and  I  would  hke  to 
again  show  my  support  by  letter. 

Dtiring  these  past  montlis.  especially  these 
past  weeks  in  which  the  President  sent  our 
troops  Into  Cambodia,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly despondent  over  the  reaction  to 
the  President's  decision  by  the  .students,  the 
news  media,  and  certain  political  factions. 
As  a  Viet  Nam  veteran  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  have  seen  the  other  side  of  the  Viet  Nam 
story  that  few  if  any  Americans  know  exists. 
Another  side  that  consists  not  of  Mai  Lai. 
not  of  the  black  market,  but  of  a  people 
fightlrig  no  less  than  a  battle  of  survival. 
Tlie.se  people,  the  peasants  and  small  farm- 
ers of  South  Vietnam,  have  shown  me  such 
>ii  indomitable  spirit  under  such  to  an 
American  unimaginable  conditions  that  I 
feel  nothing  but  despair  and  shame  when  I 
see  and  hear  certain  factions  demand  an 
early  Viet  Nam  pullout  before  President 
N:xons'  Vietnamization  policy  has  been  fully 
carried   to   its   conclusion. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  example  of  this 
spirit.  In  February  of  1969  my  battalion,  the 
7th  of  the  15th  Artillery  in  the  Bong  Son 
area,  learned  of  a  small  village  in  Viet  Cong 
controlled  territory  that  wanted  to  build  a 
schoolhouse.  Tlie  old  schoolhouse  had  been 
destroyed  by  Viet  Cong  raiders  a  year  before, 
and  the  new  schoolteacher,  a  former  \i!lager 
Just  returned  from  the  university,  contacted 
our  security  officer  concerning  the  villagers' 
wish.  Our  security  officer  on  his  own  initia- 
tive secured  a  truckload  of  cement  and  other 
building  materials  from  the  2nd  Battalion, 
173rd  AB  Brigade,  and  several  volunteers, 
myself  among  them,  to  take  the  supplies  out 
to  the  villagers. 


We  djid  this,  and  within  a  few  weeks  their 
beautiful  new  schoolhouse  was  a  reality. 
This  should  have  been  the  happy  end  to  a 
minor  incident  but  as  we  found  out  it  was 
only  the  beginning.  Within  a  week  after  its 
completion,  the  school  lay  in  ruins,  four 
women  and  six  children  were  dead,  decapi- 
tated, and  strung  upside  down  on  poles  In 
the  village  square,  and  several  other  boys 
missing  as  hostages.  The  Viet  Cong,  under 
cover  of  darkness  and  a  withering  monar 
barrage,  had  invaded  the  village,  wrought 
this  destruction,  and  warned  the  villagers 
that  further  co-operation  with  Americans 
would  bring  new  reprisals. 

Again  the  schoolteacher  asked  only  for  new 
materials  for  a  school,  and  again  we  brought 
the  necessary  goods,  and  again  the  new 
schoolhouse  took  shape,  and  again  the  Viet 
Cong  struck  with  horrifying  results.  This 
process  was  repeated  a  third  time,  and  as  we 
entered  the  village  for  the  third  time.  I  fully 
expected  to  see  at  least  a  reluctance  at  our 
presence.  Instead  these  stoic  and  coura- 
geous people  greeted  us  almost  as  brothers. 
The  schoolteacher,  himself  a  doomed  man 
with  a  $200.00  Viet  Cong  price  rn  his  head, 
pleaded  with  me  to  tell  my  people  how  it  Is 
over  there  when  I  got  home,  and  I  am  doing 
so  now.  I  hope  you  will  tell  those  who  really 
count  how  It  Is  over  there. 

I  urge  you.  sir.  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
defeat  any  legislation  that  curtails  President 
Nixon's  powers  in  South  Vietnam  and  in 
Cambodia,  We  have  given  much,  but  if  we 
stop  giving  before  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
fully  ready  to  assume  their  own  defense,  then 
we,  the  American  people  will  be  guilty  of  the 
death  of  a  people,  not  hundreds,  not  thou- 
sands, but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Noah  A.  Pitts 


LLMITATION  ON  PRESIDENT'S 
POWER  TO  MAKE  WAR 

I  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene  abroad  or  to  make 
war  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
Congress.  A  number  of  bills  have  already 
been  introduced  on  this  subject  in  re- 
cent months,  including  particularly  H.R. 
17598  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
Mr.  F.^scELL^  with  a  number  of  co- 
sponsors,  and  H.R.  18205  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findlby),  also 
with  a  number  of  cosponsors. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  sponsors 
of  these  measures  that  it  is  esential  for 
the  Congress  to  reassert  its  authority  in 
this  area.  This  is  so  not  only  because  of 
our  experience  in  Indochina,  but  also 
because  in  recent  weeks  President  Nixon 
seems  to  be  asserting  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  role  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  has  full  authority 
to  carry  on  hostilities  abroad  and  that 
this  authority  is  not  subject  to  limita- 
tion by  the  Congress.  This  assertion  of 
power  by  the  President  seems  to  be  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  authority  to 
declare  war  which  was  granted  to  the 
Congress  in  the  Constitution,  and  which 
should  not  become  a  nullity  simply  be- 
cause declarations  of  war  have  in  re- 
cent decades  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Upon  first  examination  of  the  Fascell 
bill.  H.R.  17598,  I  was  much  impressed 
by  it,  and  indeed  I  introduced  an  identi- 
cal bill.  H.R.  17915.  However,  after 
further  reflection  and  after  studying  the 
testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses  who 
have  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scien- 
tific Development  in  Its  hearings  on  the 
Pascell  bill  and  like  measures.  I  have 
come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that 
what  the  Fascell  bill  attempts  to  do  Is 
impossible. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  Fascell  bill  is 
,to  a  tempt  to  define  the  situations  in 
which  the  President  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  deploy  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  outside  the  United  States 
nn^^  territorv-  for  "other  than  peaceful 
fh^.^'^,^^  ^"^  specifically  states 
TX  I  President  of  the  United  States 
mfiV  i^o.  ^^P'°y  ^™ed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  outside  the  United  States 

L  "^  ^'■"^"'^  ^"^'"^t  to  its  jurisdic- 
non   except  as  provided  in  the  bUl 

ann^nTv,  ^'S-  *'™   difficulties    with    this 
approach.  First.  I  believe  it  is  simply 

S2°^^'^'^^.^'^^"  °"t  ^"  the  contfS- 
b?e  to  S"^  ^^^,  r^^sident  ought  to  be 
au  hoH^?  ^^  ""."''^y  ^'^th°"t  the  specific 
tori!  ^f '°^"  °^  ^^"  Congress,  As  legisla- 
t^^i.f  ^^  ^"™'"  beings-we  are 
Skof  «,?>!'"  ^°  '"°"Sh  to  be  able  to 
arise  Of  *^^  contingencies  that  might 
SalSof°"''';<°"^  "^"^'^  ^^^d"y  draw 
more  tmnVt°"i"^'"'^^'  that  would  be 
S  the  pfPi'  ^^.  han  the  ones  set  forth 
the  w'f "  ^'"'  ,^"t  the  Congress  and 

hit  tK'f "  P'°P'^  '^""^^  "e^'"  be  sure 
"lac  the  list  was  complete 
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The  second  problem  with  the  Fascell 
bill  approach  is  that,  once  the  President 
finds  tliat  he  has  authority  to  deploy 
American  forces — and  presumably  en- 
gage in  hostilities — abroad,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  notify  Congress  to  that  efTect. 
From  then  on,  he  has  a  blank  check  to 
do  whatever  he  pleases.  This  situation  is 
all  too  renunLscent  of  the  one  that  fol- 
lowed the  passage  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

In  other  words,  the  Fascell  bill,  while 
intending  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
President,  might  in  the  end  greatlv 
broaden  it  and  leave  Congress  with  v\o 
mechanism  whereby  the  authority  grant- 
ed to  the  President  might  be  withdrawn 
or  revoked. 

The  Findley-Javits  bill  also  attempts 
to  specify  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  President  may  engage  in  hostilities  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,  but 
provides  that  the  authority  so  granted 
may  be  promptly  terminated  by  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Congress  and  in  anv  case 
shall  not  extend  beyond  30  davs  unless 
•specifically  approved  in  "affirmative 
legislative  action"  by  the  Congress.  The 
bill  contains  provisions  designed  to 
assure  that  the  action  of  the  Congress, 
either  to  affiimatively  approve  what  the 
President  has  done  or  to  disapprove  it, 
may  not  be  frustrated  by  use  of  a  fili- 
buster. 

Again,  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
contingencies  under  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  initiate  hostilities  is,  in 
my  judgment,  unsuccessful,  in  the  sense 
that  the  President's  hands  might  be  tied 
under  circumstances  that  could  prove 
tragic.  For  example,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  President  Truman  could  have  acted 
as  fast  as  he  did  in  Korea  in  1950  if  the 
Findley  bill— or  the  Fascell  bill— had 
been  previously  enacted  into  law.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  a  similar  situation  de- 
veloping in  the  Middle  East  if  Israel 
were  to  be  the  victim  of  a  sudden  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  States 
together;  I  doubt  that  many  Members 
of  the  House  would  want  to  see  the 
President  unable  to  react  immediately. 
Yet  neither  the  Findley-Javits  bill  nor 
the  Fascell  bill  covers  such  a  con- 
tingency. 

The  Findley-Javits  bill  suffers  from 
another  grave  drawback,  to  wit,  that,  if 
the  Congress  does  act  during  the  30-day 
period  to  authorize  the  President  to 
carrj-  on  the  hostilities  in  question  then, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Fascell  bill,  the 
President  has  a  blank  check  to  proceed 
as  he  sees  fit  from  there  on  out.  The 
Congress  might  well  be  swept  up  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  to  give  the 
President  authority  that  it  might  later 
regret.  Again,  our  dismal  experience  un- 
der the  Tonkin  resolution  comes  to 
mind. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  seems  to  me 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Fascell  bill  and 
of  the  Findley-Javits  bill,  I  have  with 
some  trepidation  attempted  to  draft  a 
bill  which  draws  upon  both  but  difTers 
from  both.  The  essential  idea  of  my  bill 
IS  to  give  to  the  President  broad  au- 
thority to  move  quickly  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  but  to  provide  that 
this  authority  can  be  annulled  at  any 


time  by  adverse  action  in  either  House 
of  the  Congress. 

I  have  attempted  to  draw  up  a  series 
of  contingencies  under  which  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  authorized  to  engage  in 
hostile  action  which  is  broader  tlian  the 
set  of  contingencies  contained  either  in 
the  Fascell  bill  or  the  Pindley-Javu.s  bill. 

In  my  bill  the  President  would  not  be 
required  to  obtain  affirmative  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Conpress  withm  30  davs  as 
provided  in  the  Findley-Javits  bill.' The 
main  reason  for  this  is  to  avoid  the  open- 
ended  authority  thereafter  that  strikes 
me  as  so  dangerous. 

The  idea  that  either  House  of  the  Con- 
.cress  should  have  the  authority  to  annul 
the  President's  temporary  authority  to 
conduct  hostilities  has  a  precedent  in  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Act.  There  are, 
of  course,  differences.  First,  under  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent merely  submits  a  proposal  to  the 
Congress  which  he  cannot  carry  out  if 
cither  House  disapproves,  and  second,  the 
disapproval  by  either  House  must  come 
within  60  days. 

Obviously  in  the  case  of  milit.ar%-  hos- 
tilities, the  President  would  be  unduly 
restricted  if  he  could  only  submit  a  pro- 
posal. The  question  of  whether  a  time 
limit  should  be  impo.sed  on  the  power  of 
either  House  to  disapprove  is  more  diffi- 
cult. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  should  be  no  such  time  limit.  In 
doing  so,  I  have  again  had  in  mind  the 
experience  we  have  had  in  Indochina  un- 
der the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

In  effect,  what  my  bill  is  saying  is  that 
the  Congress  should  be  in  a  position  to 
change  its  mind  about  the  desirability  of 
the  continuation  of  certain  hostilities  at 
any  point  in  time.  Clearly  the  President 
has  that  right.  The  Congress  should  have 
no  less. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  be  posed, 
why  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  provide 
that  the  Congress  acting  through  joint 
or  concurrent  resolution  would  be  able 
to  annul  the  authority  of  the  President? 
My  feeling  about  this  is  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  carry  on  hostilities 
against  a  foreign  power  is  so  far  reach- 
ing and  .so  extraordinary  that  it  should 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  point  at 
wliich  one  House  of  the  Congress  decides 
by  a  majority  vote  that  it  should  be  ter- 
minated. There  is,  I  believe,  a  sound  ra- 
tionale for  this  conclusion. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the 
question  to  what  extent  the  President 
should  have  authority  to  deplov  armed 
forces  overseas  and  carry  on  hostilities 
without  a  declaration  of  war  or  a  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress.  Now 
either  a  declaration  of  war  or  a  specific 
authorization  would  require  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Houses.  If  either  House 
decided  that  it  was  unwise  to  give  the 
President  such  authority  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  authority  from 
being  exercised.  It  follows  that.' where 
no  express  authorization  is  conferred  by 
the  Congress,  disapproval  by  one  Hous'e 
should  be  sufficient  to  terminate  the  tem- 
porary authority  granted  under  the  law 
to  provide  for  emergency  continuencies. 

The  text  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
is  as  follows : 
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H.R.   18539 
A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  President 

of  the  United  States  to  intervene  abroad 

or  to  make  war  without  the  express  consent 

of  the  Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'ica  in  Ccngiess  assembled,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  In  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war  or  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  shall  not  deploy  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  outside  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  subject  to  Its 
Jurisdiction  for  other  than  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  shall  not  direct  or  authorize  Armed 
Forces  of  the  U.S.  to  engage  In  any  hostile 
action  against  the  Armed  Forces,  territory 
or  nationals  of  any  foreign  power,  except  that 
the  President  is  authorized  to  take  such 
action — 

( 1 )  When  he  finds  that  the  United  States 
or  any  territory  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  Is 
under  attack  or  Imminent  threat  of  attack; 
or 

(2)  When  he  finds  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  United  States 
nationals:  or 

(3)  When  he  finds  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  repulse  an  attack  or  imminently 
threatened  attack  upon  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(4)  When  he  finds  that  such  action  is  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  contained  in  a  duly  ratified 
treaty  or  agreement  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress; or 

(5)  When  he  finds  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a 
friendly  state  as  a  result  of  aggression  by 
hos'lle  forces  and  that  timely  oollective  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  or  other  International  organization 
cannot  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

As  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later  than 
twenty-four  hours,  after  making  such  find- 
ing, the  President  shall  notify  the  Congress 
of  his  finding  and  of  all  action  he  has  taken 
pursuant  to  It,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor.  In  the  event  the  Congress  Is  not 
In  session,  the  President  shall  convene  the 
Congress  in  extraordinary  session. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  authority  conferred  upon 
the  President  under  Section  1  to  deploy 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
to  direct  or  authorize  such  Armed  Forces  to 
engage  In  hostile  action.  In  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war  or  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  shall  terminate  upon 
the  adoption  by  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress of  a  resolution  disapproving  continu- 
ance of  the  action  taken. 

(b)  Any  such  resolution  of  disapproval 
shall.  If  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Con- 
gress in  which  It  originates,  be  considered 
reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House  no  later 
than  one  day  following  Its  introduction,  un- 
less the  Members  of  such  House  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays  and  any  resolu- 
tion so  reported  shall  Immediately  become 
the  pending  business  of  the  House  to  which 
It  is  reported,  and  shall  be  voted  upon 
within  three  days  after  such  report,  unless 
such  House  shall  otherwise  determine  by 
yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Upon  the  adoption  of  any  such  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  the  President  shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  effectuate  the  Immediate 
withdrawal  to  the  U.S.  or  any  territory  sub- 
ject to  Its  Jurisdiction  of  the  US.  forces  In- 
volved, having  due  regard  to  the  need  to 
protect  such  forces  from  attack  while  In  the 
process  of  withdrawal 


July  20.  1970,  on  account  of  oflacial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  <at  the  request 
of  Mr.  KocH)  for  week  of  July  20,  1970, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert  i  for  today  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois  '  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGGs  I  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  luianimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Railsback  i  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Meskill.  for  .5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hogan,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten  >  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leggett.  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
23. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Burke  of  Rorida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  for  the  week  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pollock  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  before  passage  of  S.  778. 

(The  following  Member.s  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Railsback)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  King  in  two  in-stances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Minshall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Shadeberg. 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Hog  AN. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pattern)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Adams. 


Mr.  Eilberg  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hebert.  ^ 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 


SENATE     BILLS     REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Glen 
Ramsay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Miller;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

S.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donal  E, 
McGonegal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S,  1804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WiUlam  H. 
Morning:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1830.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  na- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2755.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donal  N, 
O'Callaghan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Bor- 
brldge,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  E, 
Calvert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  14452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  special  policemen  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R  14453.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  grant  time  off  as  compensation 
for  overtime  worked  by  certain  employees 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  759.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Indians  certain  lands  in  Alpine  County, 
Calif.; 
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S.  1046.  An  act  to  protect  consumers  by 
providing  a  civil  remedy  for  misreprcseuta- 
tion  of  the  qu.ility  of  articles  composed  In 
whole  or  part  of  gold  or  silver  and  for  other 
purposes; 

■  s.  1456.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  re- 
enacred  and  amended  by  the  .-Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  sub- 
sequent legislation,  so  as  to  permit  market- 
ing orders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide 
.'or  paid  advertising;  and 

S,  3274.  An  act  to  implement  the  Conven- 
•jo.T  on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement 
of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  July  16,  1970,  present  to 
the  President  for  his  approval  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  7517.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal 
Zone  Code  to  provide  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments In  cash  relief  paj-ments  to  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  11766.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966; 

HJ{.  12758.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  volunteers 
in  the  park  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

Hil.  16595.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  for  other  ptu'poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly, 
at  5  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  21,  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


MOTION  TO  DISCHARGE 
COMMITTEE 

June  11,  1970. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 
Pursuant  to  clause  4  of  rule  XXVII  (see 
rule  on  page  7) ,  I,  Martha  W.  Griffiths, 
move  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  264)  entitled 
"A  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women,"  which  was  referred  to  said 
committee  January  16,  1969,  in  support 
of  which  motion  the  undersigned  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  affix 
their  signatures,  to  wit : 

1.  Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

2.  Thomas  M.  Rees. 

3.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 

4.  Henrj' B.  Gonzalez. 

5.  Lloyd  Meeds. 

6.  Edith  Green. 

7.  Roman  C.  Pucsinki. 

8.  Abner  J.  Mikva. 

9.  Richard  T.  Hanna. 

10.  Margaret  M.  Heckler. 

11.  Claude  Pepper. 

12.  William  L.  Clay. 

13.  Samuel  N.  Friedel 

14.  Clarence  D.  Long. 

15.  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 


16.  Henry  Helstoski. 

17.  Shirley  Chisholm. 

18.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 

19.  John  E.  Moss. 

20.  Frank  Annunzio 

21.  Edwin  W.  Edwards. 

22.  Allard  K.  Lowcnstein. 

23.  Donald  M.  Eraser. 

24.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 

25.  John  Buchanan. 

26.  George  H.  Fallon. 

27.  Florence  P.  Dwyer. 

28.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

29.  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

30.  James  A.  Bvrne. 

31.  Floyd  V.  Hick.s. 

32.  Harold  R.  Collier. 

33.  Glenn  M.Anderson. 

34.  Harold  T.  Johnson. 

35.  Wayne  L.  Hays. 
3C.  Mario  Biaggi. 

37.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

38.  William  S.  Moorhead. 

39.  William  T.  Mui-phy. 

40.  Edward  I.  Koch. 

41.  Kenneth  J.Gray. 

42.  Jeffery  Coiielan. 

43.  Robert  H.  Mollohan. 

44.  Brock  Adams. 

45.  Arnold  Olsen. 

46.  Frank  E.  Evans. 

47.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 

48.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

49.  Ray  J.  Madden. 

50.  David  R.  Obey. 

51.  Richard  H.  Fulton. 

52.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

53.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 

54.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher. 

55.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 

56.  Walter  S.  Baring. 

57.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

58.  Sam  Gibbons. 

59.  Charles  H.  Griffin. 

60.  James  A.Burke. 

61.  Don  Edwards. 

62.  John  Jarman. 

63.  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 

64.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 

65.  Frank  Horton. 

66.  James  G.  Fulton. 

67.  Harold  D.  Donohue. 

68.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 

69.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

70.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr. 

71.  Lester  L.  Wolff. 

72.  Joseph  G.  Minish. 

73.  Joe  L.  Evins. 

74.  Keith  G.  Sebelius. 

75.  John  Wold. 

76.  Edwin  D.  Eshleman. 

77.  Paul  Findley. 

78.  William  S.  Broomfield. 

79.  Earle  Cabell. 

80.  Richardson  Preyer. 

81.  William  A.  Barrett. 

82.  John  C.  Kluczynski. 

83.  James  Kee. 

84.  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

85.  Robert  M.  Giaimo. 

86.  Tom  Steed. 

87.  William  L.  Springer. 

88.  John  V.  Tunney. 

89.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

90.  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

91.  Glenn  Cunningham. 

92.  Richard  L.  Roudebush. 

93.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

94.  Seymour  Halpern. 

95.  Tom  S.  Gettys. 


96.  John  J.  McFaU. 

97.  Walter  B.  Jones. 

98.  Martin  B.  McKneally 

99.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes. 

100.  John  E.  Hunt. 

101.  Clark  MacGregor. 

102.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

103.  B.  F.  Sisk. 

104.  Michael  Harrington. 

105.  Ogden  R.  Reid. 
Frank  M.  Clark 
James  C,  Corman. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr. 
Alton  Lennon. 
Torbert  H.  MacDonald. 
Melvin  Price. 

112.  Carle  ton  J.  King. 

113.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
John  M.  Slack. 
John  Brademas 
Catherine  May. 
Joseph  E.  Karth. 
Tom  Bevill. 
Otto  E.  Passman. 
W.  C.  Daniel. 
George  E.  Shiplev. 
Chet.  Holifield. 
John  W.  Davis. 
Robert  E.  Jones. 
Charle.'i  S.  Gubser. 
Gilbert  Gude. 
Barry  :,l.  Goldwater.  Jr. 
Frank  J.  Brasco. 
John  Melcher. 
Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Dante  B.  Fascell. 
Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 
Nick  Galifianakis. 
David  Pryor. 
Brad  Morse. 
Phil  M.  Landrum. 

.J.  Pickle. 
John  H.  Dent. 
Bill  Nichols. 
Paul  G.  Rogers. 
Al  Ullman. 

Frank  A.  Stubblefield. 
Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr. 
Dominick  V.  Daniels. 
Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 
Robert  O.  Tiernan. 
Bill  D.  Burlison. 
Jack  Brinkley. 
William  F.  Ryan. 

151.  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. 

152.  Don  H.Clausen. 

153.  Philip  M.Crane. 

154.  Bob  Eckhardt. 

155.  Ed  Edmondscn. 

156.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

157.  Edward  R.  Roybal. 

158.  Mendel  Rivers. 

159.  Wright  Patman. 

160.  Bill  Alexander. 

161.  John  M.  Murphv. 

162.  Thomas  L.  Ashley. 

163.  John  M.Zwach. 

164.  Pred  Schwengel. 

165.  Richard  D.  McCarthy. 

166.  William  D.  Widnall. 

167.  Richard  Boiling. 

168.  Henrys.  Reuss. 

169.  Jerry  L.Pettis. 

170.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 

171.  William  R.  Anderson. 

172.  Lee  H.Hamilton. 

173.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

174.  William  H.  Natcher. 

175.  Charles  M.  Teague. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
Ill, 


114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 

121. 

122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 
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176.  Thaddcas  J.  Dulski. 

177.  Ray  Blanton. 

178.  Leonard  Farbstein. 

179.  John  L.  McMillan. 

180.  Jack  McDonald. 

181.  Philip  E.  Ruppe. 

182.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

183.  John  Young. 

184.  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr. 

185.  Daniel  E.  Button. 

186.  John  Dowdy. 

187.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

188.  James  M.  Hanley. 

189.  John  H.  Rousselot. 

190.  J.  Irving  Whalley. 

191.  John  C.  Culver. 

192.  Watkins  M.  Abbilt. 

193.  Peter  Kyros. 

194.  Jim  Wright. 

195.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

196.  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 

197.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

198.  Howard  W.  Robison. 

199.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

200.  Hale  Boggs. 

201.  Ben  Reifel. 

202.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

203.  G.  William  Whitehurst. 

204.  Dan  Kuykendall. 

205.  Wilmer  D.  Mizell. 

206.  Charlotte  T.  Reid. 

207.  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

208.  Louis  Frey.  Jr. 

209.  James  F.  Hastings. 

210.  Sam  Steiger. 

211.  R.  L.  Coughlin. 

212.  John  J.  Duncan. 

213.  John  T.  Rhodes. 

214.  Albert  H.  Quie. 

215.  John  O.  Marsh. 

216.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

217.  Charles  A  Mosher. 

218.  John  E>ellenback. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2221.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  a  third-country  transfer 
of  U.S.  origin  defense  articles  to  which  the 
U.S.  Government  has  given  consent  under 
the  provisions  of  section  505(a)  (4)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2222.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Closed  Basin  division.  San  Luis  Valley  pro- 
ject, Colorado,  pursuant  to  section  9(ai  of 
the  Reclam.ition  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
11871  (II.  Doc.  91-369);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

2223.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing to  certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.^rmy,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  12.  1969.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Choptank  River.  Caroline  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, adopted  Jime  3.  1959.  No.  au- 
thorization by  Congress  is  recommended  as 
the  desired  improvement  has  been  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  accomplisli- 
ment  under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  National  Visitor  Center  and  all  other 
visitor  facilities  authorized  in  accord.ince 
with  Public  Law  90-264;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  we:e  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  piinting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  P.\TM.\N:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3685  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1311).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  18110.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  assistance  to  the  St.ites 
and  localities  for  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning, with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No  91- 
1312).  Referred  to  the  Conomlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAW.SON:  Committee  on  Government 
Oper.itions.  H.R.  18275.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
.Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  Federal  property  for  park 
and  recreational  uses,  and  for  other  pur- 
po,ses  (Rept.  No.  91-1313).  Referred  to  tlie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Pest  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Decennial  Population  Cen- 
sus and  Congressional  apportionment  (Rept. 
No.  91-13141.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 1148.  Resolution  for  consideration  of 
S.  3.978.  an  act  to  extend  the  Ume  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
m.irketing  year  beginning  July  1.  1971  i  Rept 
N'o  91-13151 .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1149.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  15913,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91  13161  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1150.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H  R  18104.  a  bill  to  amend  section  15d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  .^ct  of  1933 
to  incre.ise  the  amount  of  bonds  whicli  may 
be  issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 
(Rept.  No.  91-1317).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Re.soliKion  1151.  Resolution  waiving  points 
of  order  against  H.R.  18515,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-13181 .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr  STAGGERS:  Network  news  documen- 
tary practices  iRept.  No.  91-1319).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.^e  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
scerally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    BOLAND: 

H.R.   18516.  A  bill  to  .amend  section  7275 


of   the    Internal    Revenue   Code  of    1954   ^^s 
added   by   the   Airport   and   Airway  Revenue 
Act  of  1970)   to  permit  airline  tickets,  with 
respect   to  the  transportation  of  persons  bv 
air  which  is  subject  to  Feder.d  tax,  as  well 
;is   the   advertising  related   thereto,  to  s.how 
tlie  amount  of  such  tax  separately  Irom'thie 
cost  cf  the  transportation   involved;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    CL.'^NCY: 
H  R.   18517.   A   bill  relating  to   the  control 
of  organized  crime  in  the  United  States;' to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAS : 
H,R,    i8518.    A    bill    to    amend    title   38  of 
the  United  States  Cede  to  provide  impraveci 
medical  care  to  vetarans;  to  provide  ho.«pirai 
and  medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors    of    veterans;    to    improve   recruit- 
ment  and   retention   of   career   personnel  in 
the   Department    of   Medicine   and   Surgery; 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
\etcran3'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.   13519.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   r f    1954   and   title    II  cf  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion   (through    credit    or    refund)    from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion   in    the    self-employment    tax.    in    the 
Ciise   of   individuals   who   have   attained  age 
65;    to  the  Committee  en  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr,  MEEDS: 
HR     18520.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Older 
.Americans  Act  of   1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,   and    expansion   of   low-cost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 
progr.-.ms,    cpportimity    for    social    contacts, 
and    for   other   purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  18521.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions  of    the    Airport    and    .Airway   Develop- 
ment .Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH; 
H  R.   18522.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  volun- 
tary  system   of   meeting   the   military  man- 
power needs  of  the  Nation;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R,  18523.  A  bill  to  provide  Feder.^I  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  cities  and  com.Tiu- 
nities  of  the  United  States  to  develop  and 
carry  out  intensive  l"cal  programs  to  elim- 
inate the  causes  of  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning, and  to  require  an  effective  plan  for 
the  elimination  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing as  a  condition  of  Federal  assistance  un- 
der certain  other  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.    18524.   A   bill   to  repeal  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment   Act    of    1970;    to    the    Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  ( for  himself  and  -Mrs. 
Chiskol.m  I  : 
H.R.  18525.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend, in  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
coiuitry  which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOW ; 
H.R.  18526.  A  bill  to  assure  performance  of 
obligations  undertaken  by  operators  of  in- 
ternational tour  groups;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  18527.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  purpo6«: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Afl^alrs. 
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By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  18528.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182 
of  the  Internal   Revenue   Code  of   1954;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 
H.R.   18529.   A   biU   to  repeal   certain   laws 
relating  to   Indians;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflfalrs. 
By  Mr.  PUQUA: 
HJl.  18530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  under  cer- 
tain conditions;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
HR    18531.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  transfer  surplus  Liberty 
ships  to  States  lor  use  in  marine  life  con- 
servation and  fishery  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia : 
HR.  18532.  A  bill  to  end  conscription  un- 
der the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967, 
to  provide  Increased  military  pay  and  other 
benefits  necessary  to  effect  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  meeting  the  military  manpower  re- 
quirements  of   the   United   States,   and   for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL; 
H.R.  18533.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Inter- 
governmental  Commission   on   Long   Island 
Sound;   to  the   Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
HR.  18534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
a  program  for  honoring  Industry  and  other 
private  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance   and    enhancement    of    environmen- 
tal quality;  to  the  Commission  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RI-VERS: 
H.R.  18535.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  or  interests  under  his  control;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
HR.   18536.   A   bill    to  amend  appropriate 
section  of  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill 
with  respect  to  western  Kentucky  tributar- 
ies, Kentucky:   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HR  18537.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  the  Airport  and  Al.-way  Revenue 
Act  of  1970)  to  require  that  airline  tickets, 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  persons 
by  air  which  is  subject  to  Federal  tax,  show 
the  amount  of  such  tax  separately  from  the 
cast  of  the  transportation  Involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  WATSON; 
H.R.  18538.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association;  to  the 
Comnolttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HR.    18539.   A   bUl   to  limit   the   authorltv 
of   the   President    of   the   United    States    to 
intervene  abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  18540.  A  bill  to  permit  actions  against 
the  United  Stotes  foi   damage  to  the  g(X)d 
name    and    reputation    of    members    of    the 
Armed  Forces  wrongfully  charged  with  com- 
mitting certain   crimes  against  clv-llians   in 
combat  zones,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  18541.  A   bill   to  authorize  the  coin- 
age of  50-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the 
Apollo  Moon  Landing  and  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WILSON     (bv 
request)  : 
H.R.  18542.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  In  order  to  establish  Federal  policv  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  individuals 
to   perform   architectural,    engineering,   and 
related  services  for  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.J.  Res.  1312.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States   extending  the  right   to   vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;   to  the 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.J.  Res.  1313.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  extending  the   right   to   vote 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.J.  Res.  1314.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
H.J.  Res.  1315.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  19  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.J.  Res.  1316.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.J.  Res.  1317.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
and  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  18543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Waclawa  Tosta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK ; 

H.R.  18544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dulde 
Beatrice  Morgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT; 

H.R.  18545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clyde 
W.  Deal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follo'ws: 

425.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  an  In- 
ternational conference  to  discuss  the  exploi- 
tation of  fishery  resources  In  International 
waters  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  shoreline;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

426.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  for  South  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

427.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  relmposltlon  of  the 
excess  profits  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

547.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  182d 
General  Assembly,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  United  States  of  America  rel- 
ative to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

548.  Also,  petition  of  the  Assoc'iatlon  for 
Grand  Jury  Action,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y  rel- 
ative to  Impeachment  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

549  Also,  petition  of  Andrew  Hugglns,  Avon 
Park.  Fla  .  relative  to  redress  of  grievances- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hol- 
dings, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  infinite  and  eternal, 
who  orders  our  daUy  walk  and  to  whom 
all  history  belongs,  speak  to  our  hearts 
as  we  undertake  the  tasks  of  this  new 
week.  Send  us  to  our  waiting  work  with 
iresh  vigor,  high  purpose  and  new  wis- 
aom/in  all  we  do  make  us  aware  of  Thy 
™"fhip.  knowing  that  apart  from  Thee 
nothing  endures.  Make  strong  our  faith 
in  the  omnipotence  of  good  and  the  in- 
vincibility   of    righteousness.    Keep    us 
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from  satisfaction  with  the  second  best 
when  perseverance  and  faith  can  achieve 
the  very  best.  As  we  work  lift  our  eyes 
to  behold  beyond  the  things  which  are 
seen  and  temporal,  the  things  which  are 
unseen  and  eternal. 

In  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Lord. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commumcation  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell*. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 


us    Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC  .  July  20.  1970 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
I  appoint  Hon.  Ernest  F   Hollings.  a  Sena- 
tor  from    the   State   of   South    Carolina,   to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Richard  B   Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.   HOLLINGS   thereupon   took   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of   the  United  States  submitting 
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nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  ME3SAGE3  RFFERRED 

As  in  executive  sei.-ion,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  iMr.  Holli.ngsi 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting simdry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

'For  nominations  received  today,  see 
'fie  end  of  Senate  pi'oceedings. ) 


TOE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th:^  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  prococdiu^'s  of  Fri- 
day, July  17,  1970,  be  dispensed  With 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  executive 
calendar  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  Clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  a  member  of  tiie  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excemt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn 
as  follows :  ' 

Purpose 

The  purpjse  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  to  M'ltn, 
Kyhos.  01  Bladensburg.  Md..  the  sum  o/.-'i  onr 
in  full  settlement  of  his  claims  aguinsV  th* 
United  auaes  arising  out  of  costf  inc  'L 
with  respect  to  the  termination  of  a  Ipo.. 
by  hirn  incident  to  a  change  of  offici- 1  s'f 
tion  required  by  his  employment  b-  -h." 
Government  of  the  United  States  ' 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINE=^S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  S^onc.  ' .  there 
be  a  period  for  the  t;  ans.iction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  time  hmitation 
of  3  minutes  on  statements  made  therein 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  busine.s.s. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


MILTON  KYHOS 


WAIVER     OP    THE    CALL    OF     THE 
C.\LZNDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  coruseat  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  iLs  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cun.<ent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
more.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNO  OP  OHIO  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  disposition  of  the 
Journal,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
1024.  S.  2104. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S 
2104,  for  the  relief  of  Milton  Kyhos 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pi^ssed.  as  follows: 

S.  2104 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury-  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Milton 
K\hos.  of  Bladensburg.  Maryland,  the  sum 
of  $1  205  in  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  costs 
incurred  with  respect  to  the  termination  of 
a  lease  by  him  Incident  to  a  chajigc  of  offi- 
cial station  required  by  his  emoloyment  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2  i:o  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  seryices  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwitl'.standin-r.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  Si. 000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1020).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 


STATEIWENT 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  is  opposed 
to  enactment  of  the  bill.  In  its  report  on  the 
bill,  the  Treasury  Department  has  said 

-The  proposed  legislation  would  autho-izp 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury -o 
pay  the  sum  of  $1,205  to  MlUon  Kyho'^  \n 
full  settlement  of  his  claims  against  Ve 
United  States  arising  out  of  costs  incurred 
with  retpect  to  the  termination  of  a  e.ise 
incident  to  a  change  of  official  status  re 
quired  by  his  employment  by  the  Gcern 
rnent  of  the  United  States. 

Milton  Kyhos  is  and  was  at  the  time  in 
question  a  special  agent  in  the  Intellisence 
Division  of  the  Internal  Reventie  Servic^  in 
1967  he  was  stationed  In  Cumberland    Md 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  direc  or' 
Baltimore.   Mr.   Kyhos   alleged   that   he  wm 
Informed   by  Kenneth   L.   Wilson,  his  gr,.uD 
supervisor,  that  the  Cumberland  office  v  'uid 
cloie  around  July  1,  1967.  (The  group  super- 
visor   denied    this    a!)egacio-ij     .Mr.    Kyaos 
stated  that  he  relied   on   the  group  super- 
visor's alleged  sutement  and  eiiea^eda  real 
estate  agent  to  sell  his  home  ;n  Cumberland 
A  buyer  was  found  and  a  contract  was  signed 
on    May    26.    1967.    Mr.    Kyh.s    zUegrd   that 
.shortly  after  signing  the  contract  tj  sei:  the 
house  he  was  i-formed  by  E]n-->r  M.  Staple- 
ton,  who  at  the  time  was  the  Chief,  Intelli- 
gence Divisijn,  Baltimore,  that  the  Cumber- 
lind  office  would  not  close  before  Decenioer  1, 
1967.    (Thir   statement  is   the   only  evidence 
ofTered  to  prove  that  Mr.  Kyhos  wa.^  informed 
by    the   Chief.    Intelligence   Division.   Balti- 
more, that  the  Cumberland  office  would  not 
close  before  December  1.   1967.  Our  records 
do   not   indicate   this   statemeii*   was  either 
affirmed    or   denied    bv   Mr.    Stapletou  i    On 
June  10.  1967,  Mr.  Kyhos  sit^ned  a  lease  for 
1  year  on  a  townhouse  in  Cumberland.  Md, 
He  alleged  that  le.ises  for  less  th.m  1  vear 
were   not   available.   On  June  2S.   1967,  the 
contract  to  sell  the  house  in  Cumberia'  d  was 
settled. 

The  Chief.  Intelligence  Division,  notified 
Mr.  Kyhos  by  telephone  on  July  17,  1067. 
that  the  Cumberlar.d  office  would  be  closed 
and  that  he  would  be  reassigned  to  the 
Washington.  D.C.  office.  Tliis  telephone  call 
wn.5  followed  on  July  28,  1967.  by  a  letter 
from  the  district  director.  Baltimore  The  let- 
ter notified  Mr.  Kyh^s  that  he  wa.-  reassigned 
to  the  Washington  office  starting  October  I, 
1967. 

Mr.  Kyhos  filed  a  claim  for  relmubursement 
of  the  expenses  of  moving  from  Cumberland 
to  Washington.  Including  $1,100,75  for  ex- 
penses related  to  selling  his  house.  The  claim 
for  reimbursement  of  the  expense,^  incident 
to  selling  the  house  was  in'tially  disallowed 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  regu- 
lations governing  employees'  moving  ex- 
penses. Under  section  21.02r!  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  Manual  Supplement  17G- 
124  (dated  January  30.  1967)  an  employee 
claiming  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of 
selling  a  former  residence  must  have  been 
living  In  the  residence  at  the  time  he  vas 
officially  notified  of  his  transfer.  Mr.  Kyhos 
appealed  the  decision  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was 
reversed  and  Mr.  Kyhos  was  reimbursed 
$1,100.75  for  the  expenses  of  selling  the  house. 
(Decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  No. 
B-1G3043,  dated  January  31.  1368.)  The  de- 
cision stated  that  "•    •   •  Mr.  Kyhos  sold  his 
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residence  in  Cumberland  only  because  he 
believed  that  his  transfer  from  tl»at  plr.ce  had 
!)een  definitely  decided  upon  and  •  •  •  his 
traasfer  was  officially  ordered  shortly  there- 
after •  •  '." 

Mr.  Kyhos  later  filed  a  claim  for  $1,320  for 
reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  terminat- 
ing the  lease  on  the  townhouse  in  Cumber- 
land. These  expenses  were  $820  for  damages 
fcr  tnpaid  rent  awarded  in  a  lawiiuit  to  Mr. 
KyliOS'   former   landlord    and    S500    for    Mr. 
Kyhos'  attorneys  fees.  This  claim  was  dis- 
allowed under   the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's regulations  governing  employees'  mov- 
ing expenses.  Under  section  21.01  of  Internal 
Keveaue  .Service's  Manual  Supplement  17G- 
;21  (dated  January  30,  1967)   an  employee  Is 
allowed   reimbursement   of   "•   •   •  expenses 
•  •  •  ia  CJiinection   with   the    sale   of  one 
residence   at    (thej    old   duty   station  *   •   • 
cr  the  settlement  of  an  tuiexpired  lease  at 
lihej    place    of    residence    at    the    old    sta- 
tion •  •   *.'    These  regulations   were   Issued 
purtuant  to  5  U.S.C.  Supp.  IV,  5724a(a)(4), 
which  allows  rein.bursement  of  "•   •   •  ex- 
pense:- of  tho  sals  of  the  re'ldence   (or  the 
settlement   of  an  unexpire'.i   lease)    •    •    •  •• 
This  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Claims 
Dlylslon  of  the   General   Accounting   Office. 
.^  letser  to  Mr.  Kyhos  c'ated  M.irch   !i.   196G, 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  explained 
that  the  regulations  issued   under  5  U,S.C. 
Supp    IV,    5724a(a)(4)     allowed    reimburse- 
ment of  either  the  expenses  of  selling  a  for- 
mer residence  or  the  expenses  of  settling  an 
unexpired  le,ise  at  the  old  station.  The  letter 
concluded  that since  you  elected  re- 
imbursement for  the  expenses  reqtiired  to  be 
paid  by  you  in  connection   with  the  sale  of 
your  residence   at    your    old   official   station, 
there  is  n,o  b.isls  for  the  p.iyment  of  expanses 
alleged  to  have  been  Incurred  in  the  settle- 
ment of  your  lease.   "    •    •."  In  addition,  the 

letter  noted your  decision  to  employ 

counsp'  does  not  obligate  the  United  States 
to  rein  oursc  you  for  the  legal  services  so 
obtaa -d  since  such  expenses  are  considered 
personal  and  advisory  In  nature." 

Specific  authority  to  Issue  regulations  is 
contained  in  the  same  legislation  providing 
for  rembursement  of  the  expenses  in  ques- 
tion. The  regulations  Issued  under  this  au- 
thority permit  reimbursement  of  either  (but 
not  both)  the  expenses  of  selling  a  former 
re.';idea,-'e  or  the  expenses  of  settling  an  un- 
expired lease.  These  regulations  are  not  an 
unreasonable  interpretation  of  5  U.S.C,  Stipp, 
IV,  5724a(a)  (4),  which  is  phrased  in  the  dis- 
JunctUe.  Under  the  statue  reimbursement  is 
permitted  for  •■•  •  .  expenses  of  the  sale  of 
the  residence  (or  the  settlement  of  an  unex- 
pired lease)    •   •   •." 

Moreoyer,  the  same  regulations.  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  same  statutory  authority. 
require  an  employe  to  be  hving  "in  the  resi- 
dence at  the  time  he  was  officially  notified  of 
his  transfer.  These  regulations  are  not  un- 
reasonable in  proylding  for  official  notifica- 
tion as  a  prerequisite  for  reimbursement.  Of- 
nclal  notification  is  essential  In  order  to  pre- 
sent the  typo  of  confusion  Illustrated  by  the 
events  in  this  case.  Even  assuming  all  of  his 
oi!?.^  "^  """^  correct,  Mr.  Kvhoe  incurred 
additional  expenses  because  he  acted  before 
fte  received  official  notice  of  the  closing  of 
the  Cumberland  office. 

~''^'"^"*  °^  ^^^  propo.sed  legislation 
would  encourage  any  employee  who  felt  that 
he  particular  clrcum,nances  of  his  situa- 
uon  merited  special  relief  to  seek  legislative 
•«H       °J  ^  seemingly  inequitable  admlnls- 

D^-to,  •tI™'*'^^''^  *'*^^  uniform  standards 
Pre.lous-rtsannounced  by  Congress. 

le^i^-o'^f'^'T"'  enactment  of  the  proposed 
See  '°1  '':''^  ""^  ""^^'^  '^«  other  em- 
deci^rn^  ^^'^    accepted    administrative 

Ss  Tn^^'''^•''  '^'IJ^'l'^atlons  Of  their 
wen  Z,  n.v,  ""^  ^"^"'^'  ^^««  employees,  as 
^^'1  as  other  employees,  would  be  reluctant 
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io   accept   an   administrative   decision    as   a 
final  detennin.ition  of  a  claim. 

Finally,  ad  hoc  review  and  reversal  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions  which  are  ccnsUtcnt 
with  the  legislation  and  regulaiion-s  govern- 
ing employees'  moving  expenses  would  yieid 
arbitrary  and  mconsisient  results.  The"  re- 
sulting lack  of  certainly  regarding  the  rules 
governius'  employees'  moving  expenses  would 
make  the  managemen:  of  emplovees  more 
difficult.  ■ 

The  sponsor  cf  the  bill,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  D.  Tydiugs  has  wutiea  tha  commit- 
tee as  follows: 

I  "Mr.  Kyhos  was  ordered  to  move  from 
Cumberland.  Md,.  to  Wa,h,ngicn.  D  C  in  the 
spring  of  1967  by  his  superiors  in  the  IRS 
Accordingly,  he  sold  his  home  in  Cumberland 
and  was  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  suf- 
fered in  the  process  iA  sale  a:-  proMded  for 
by  Federal  law.  Shortly  thereafter  the  IRS 
reversed  itself  and  requested  that  Mr  Kyhos 
remam  in  Cumberland.  Mr.  Kynos  rented 
an  apartment  with  a  lease  of  one  vear  in 
order  tj  lemain  m  Cumberuinj.  Then  in 
July,  the  IRS  changed  its  rjiind  aga.n.' or- 
dering Mr.  Kyhos  to  report  tc  W-vshington 
Mr,  Kyhos  did  report  to  Washington,  as  or- 
dered, forcing  him  to  leave  the  lea^  8  months 
before  ii  expired. 

■  The  relevant  Federal  law  does  not  per- 
mit reimbursement  for  hisses  due  to  mov- 
uig  of  Federal  employees  more  than  once 
j-'er  year.  Thu^.  altnouKh  Mr,  Kvhos  would 
have  been  c  .mpeniated  for  the  losses  involy- 
ing  the  t^iie  of  his  house  cr  the  losses  con- 
nected with  the  apartment,  both  could  not 
be  covered  withm  the  same  vear.  Because 
I  feel  that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to 
reimburse  employees  under  such  circum- 
stances and  because  Mr,  Kvhor,  incurred 
tncse  lcs,es  following  the  mandatory  instruc- 
tions of  his  superiors.  I  introduced  the  bi'l 
10  compensate  Mr,  Kyhos  lor  thi,s  unfair 
situauon." 

The  cummittee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious   and   recommends   it    favorably. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Pastort  rule 
of  germaneness  be  not  applied  to  3  2iu4 
just  passed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordced. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
CONFERENCE  REPORT— TIME  FOR 
A  VOTE 


Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distingiushed  maiority 
leader  when  he  anticipates  that  we  may 
reach  a  vote  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  conference  reiwrt. 

Mr.  MANSiTELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  on  Thursday  last  I  thought 
It  might  be  possible  to  reach  a  vote  on 
tlie  conference  report  today.  On  Friday 
last.  I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to 
reach  a  vote  on  the  conference  report  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  On  Saturday.  I  was 
talking  with  some  of  the  Senators  who 
are  in  opposition  to  the  conference  report 
and  the  best  I  could  determine  was  that 
there  would  be  a  possibihty  of  a  vote  on 
Wednesday  next. 

I  would  hope  that  we  cculd  get  to  a 
vote  tomorrow  or  Wednesday  at  the 
latest,  because  I  understand  that,  follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  this  conference  report, 
the  Senate  may  well  have  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  education  ap- 
propriation bill.  If  that  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed It  means  that  the  militarj'  pro- 
curement bill,  which  we  are  all  eager  to 


lace  up  to.  may  be  delayed.  As  the  mi- 
nority leader  knows  a  confeience  report 
does  have  a  privileged  pt^sititn  under 
fcenate  rules  and  can  be  called  up  at  any 
timr. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  in  some  quarters  there  is  consider- 
able pressure  to  get  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  because  there  are  many 
Senators  who  feel  that  .some  of  their 
amendments  would  be  useful  in  acceler- 
ating tiie  decLs.rn  regardin-  tndin!;  the 
war.  I  have  some  personal  leservaiions 
en  that,  but  I  can  only  point  out  that  if 
Senators  feel  com.pelled  to  debate  the 
pending  District  of  Columoia  cnme  bill 
too  long,  they  are  perhaps  deieaiiiv.;  their 
own  purposes  with  regard  to  tlie  nulitary 
procurement  bill,  since  the  ur-ency  ex- 
pressed legardin::  the  miuiary  procure- 
ment bill  docs  seem  to  apply  v,  hen  v.  2  get 
into  debate  on  other  bills. 

It  i>.  of  course,  tlie  ritfht  ol  every 
Senator  to  take  positions  that  seem  to 
other  Senat'^rs  to  be  a  little  mconsi-tent, 
Iri  fact,  it  is  not  only  a  right  and  a 
privilege  but  at  times  perhaps  a  duty 
to  do  so.  But  I  hope  that  we  can  agree 
to  the  District  0.  Columbia  crime  con- 
ference report  promptly,  because  the 
crime  clock  never  stops  rimning.  There 
will  be  murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and 
burglaries  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
today,  tomorrow,  and  the  next  dav.  and 
all  the  time  Congress— not  the  Senate, 
and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  other 
bouy— has  been  handling  ihi.'?  matter 
with  something  less  than  due  dehberate 
speed. 

I  should  like  very  m.uch  to  sec  it  dis- 
posed o.f  so  that  We  could  acconnnodale 
those  Senators  who  believe  they  can  end 
tnc  war  by  legislative  fiat,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  on  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  to  see  whether  tiiey  can  or 
not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  dthghted  that 
liie  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
spoken  up  as  he  ha.^.  We  are  all  too 
prone  to  talk  about  the  war  on  crime 
and  all  too  reluctant  to  act  on  it. 

I  would  hope  that  the  vote  on  this 
meas'ure  would  occur  scon  so  that  we 
could  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  in  open  session  and  to  be  on 
record.  I  hope  that  the  disposition  of 
this  conference  report  would  be  followed 
by  other  crime  legislation  as  well. 

Crime  stops  for  no  one.  It  is  a  factor 
especially  in  the  urban  areas,  which  must 
be  faced  up  to.  This  measure  will  not 
prove  to  be  a  cure-all  by  a  long  shot.  But 
we  must  continue  to  seek  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  the  crime  wave.  It  is  sweep- 
ing the  country  today  and  everv  effort 
must  be  made  to  stem  the  tide"  Other 
proposals  should  include  broad  and 
sweeping  prison  reforms  and  enough 
support  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  bring  about  effective  controls. 


HEALTH  AND  SANITATION  IN.<5PEC- 
TION  OF  ALL  LIVESTOCK  PROD- 
UCTS IMPORTED  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  on 
June  2.  1970,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  thorough  health  and  sanita- 
tion inspection  of  all  livestock  products 
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Imported  Into  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  July  16,  last  week,  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  to  testify  in  support  of  this 
measure.  I  should  say  that  in  reality,  this 
measure  is  the  Melcher  bill.  Originally 
it  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Melcher  from  Mon- 
tana's Second  District — a  man  known 
as  one  of  the  best  veterinarians  In  the 
Northwest. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
July  16,  sent  to  the  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  letter  flatly  in- 
dicates Agriculture's  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  the  legislation. 

I  cannot  imderstand  the  administra- 
tion's position  against  health  and  sanita- 
tion inspection  of  all  livestock  products 
imported  into  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
position  that  is  clearly  indefensible. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  look  into 
this  most  important  question  and  con- 
sider the  matter  on  its  merits.  It  has 
much  to  commend  it  and  it  is  a  proposal 
that  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  a  copy  of  my 
remarks  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  letter  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recommending  against  passage  of 
this  legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3942 

A  bill  to  provide  for  thorough  health  and 
sanitation  Inspection  of  all  livestock  prod- 
ucts Imported  Into  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purpKsees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  thorough  examination  and 
Inspection  of  all  livestock  products  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  Including  all  fresh 
and  frozen  or  chilled  meats  after  thawing, 
providing  for  such  examination  at  the  time 
of  entry  or  before  any  processing  or  offering 
for  sale  to  consumers,  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  any  disease  or  distribution  of  any  un- 
wholesome products.  The  Commissioner  of 
Customs  shall  levy  on  such  animal  products 
entering  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  any 
tariffs,  a  charge  or  charges  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  sufficient  to  defray  the 
cost  of  such  examinations  and  Inspections 
and  of  United  States  surveillance  of  all  es- 
tablishments abroad  slaughtering  animals  or 
processing  animal  products  for  export  to  the 
United  States. 

S.  3942 — Inspection  or  Impobttd  Meats 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee,  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  Melcher 
bill,  S.  3942.  on  inspection  of  imported  meat. 

There  is  nothing  more  Important  to  con- 
sumers and  to  those  who  produce  meat  In 
this  country — and  we  have  both  In  Mon- 
tana— than  the  maintenance  of  absolute 
confidence  in  the  purity,  wholesomeness  and 
sanitary  quality  of  the  meat  and  animal 
products  offered  consumers. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  beef  has  grown 
from  85  pounds  in  1960  to  110  pounds  last 
year,  and  of  all  meats  from  161  pounds  to 
183  pounds  per  person  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  forecasting  continued  growth. 


and  this  is  all  because  American  consumers 
have  confidence  in  our  system  of  lnsf>ectlon 
and,  therefore,  in  the  quality  of  the  meat 
allowed  to  be  offered  to  the  public  at  stores. 
In  recent  years,  when  proof  was  offered 
that  some  slipshod  practices  existed  In  han- 
dling of  meat.  Congress  has  promptly  pro- 
vided for  poultry  inspection  and  for  Im- 
proved meat  inspection.  We  have  voted  the 
most  rigid  requirements  considered  desirable 
on  our  own  meat  packing  and  processing  es- 
tablishments, and  we  have  voted  to  require 
that  meat  imported  into  the  United  States 
be  produced  under  equally  sanitary  condi- 
tions so  it  will  meet  standards  of  wholesome- 
ness equal  to  ours 

My  confidence  In  the  quality  and  thor- 
oughness of  inspection  of  Imported  meat 
was  shaken  when  Dr.  Joseph  Melcher.  a  Mon- 
tana veterinarian  who  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress Just  a  year  ago  at  a  special  election, 
described  to  me  what  he  had  learned  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  personal  investigation  into  the  na- 
ture of  our  inspection  of  foreign  meat  plants 
and  of  meat  as  it  comes  into  the  United 
States. 

We  have  only  14  or  15  men  who  travel 
the  globe  to  make  sure  that  more  than  1.100 
foreign  packing  plants  are  designed  and  op- 
erated to  meet  our  sanitation  requirements,  ^ 
and  that  the  day-to-day  inspection  of  meat 
as  it  moves  down  the  packing  house  lines 
is  equal  to  the  Inspection  standards  and  re- 
quirements we  maintain.  The  annual  rep>ort 
of  the  inspection  branch  at  USDA  shows  that 
one  of  these  men  frequently  Inspects  three 
plants  a  day,  which  certainly  Isn't  much  of 
an  inspection  of  the  plant,  the  pre-mortem 
or  post-mortem  procedures,  the  boning,  cook- 
ing or  freemng.  packing  and  handling  of 
meat  destined  for  the  United  States.  In  his 
hour  or  two  visit,  he  cannot,  of  course,  as- 
sure himself  that  there  is  pre-mortem  exami- 
nation of  all  animals  butchered  around  the 
year,  or  that  there  is  thorough  post-mortem 
Inspection  of  every  carcass  on  the  packing 
line  365  days  a  year — that  has  to  be  taken 
on  faith  th.it  the  governments  in  Central  and 
South  America,  Oceania,  Europe  and  the  East 
all  provide  rigid  day-to-day  Inspection  equal 
to  ours. 

We  run  a  check  on  the  results  of  the  in- 
spection on  foreign  plants  when  meat  ar- 
rives in  the  United  States.  The  equivalent  of 
about  75  man  years  is  devoted  to  sampling 
the  16  billion  pounds  of  meat  shipped  to 
us  to  make  sure  that  the  defects  In  it  do  not 
exceed  certain  tolerances:  one  minor  defect 
per  30  pounds,  one  major  defect  per  400 
pounds,  and  one  critical  defect  per  4.000 
pounds.  Congressman  Melcher  will  discuss 
those  defects  and  their  classification. 

It  Is  my  understanding — and  if  it  is  not 
correct  we  should  make  it  so — that  as  meat 
moves  down  processing  lines  in  an  American 
packing  plant,  if  any  defect  is  discovered 
which  affects  the  absolute  wholesomeness  of 
a  piece  of  meat,  that  piece  of  meat  Is  pulled 
off  the  line  and  the  defect  eliminated  or  the 
meat  ■tanked"  and  removed  completely  from 
any  possibility  of  human  use. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate, 
a  companion  to  Congress  Melcher's  H.R. 
17444.  provides  for  thorough  Inspection  of  all 
animal  products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  that  means  piece  by  piece  In- 
spection, after  thawing,  of  the  fresh  and 
frozen  meat  which  arrives  at  our  ports  of 
entry. 

We  cannot  provide  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  United  States  Inspectors  in  for- 
eign plants  to  maintain  dally  vigilance  over 
meat  produced  in  each  of  them  which  may  be 
shipped  to  us.  We  can  lnsp»ect  these  products 
thoroughly  which  are  offered  for  our  markets, 
and  that  is  what  the  bill  proposes  be  done. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  volume  of  meat 
and  animal  products  being  imported  Into  the 
United  States.  Unregulated.  It  can  have  ex- 
tremely serious  consequences  for  our  domes- 


tic producers,  upon  whom  we  must  rely  for 
the  great  bulk  of  our  meat,  dairy  products 
and  other  animal  foods.  We  deal  with  the 
problern  of  volume  in  separate  import  quota 
legislation.  With  other  members,  I  authored 
the  Meat  Import  Law  of  1965. 

This  question  of  thorough  Inspection  is  a 
separate  question.  Just  as  important  a«  any 
Import  quota,  for  failure  to  guarantee  Amer- 
ican consumers  that  imported  meat which 

is  mixed  with  our  own  in  ground  and  proc- 
essed products  and  Is  unidentifiable  as 
imported  meat  except  in  rare  instances  where 
It  comes  In  consumer  packages — is  abso- 
lutely wholesome  and  sanitary  can  destrxiy 
confidence  In  the  meat  and  animal  products 
on  the  shelves  and  In  the  coolers  of  our 
stores. 

Congressman  Melcher  will  testify  today 
As  a  veterinarian  he  can  discuss  with  you  in 
some  detail  the  existing  inspection  proce- 
dures, and  such  problems  as  the  failure  of 
Australia  to  eUminate  certain  defects  In 
shipments  to  us.  The  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
very  technical  and  I  defer  to  my  colleague, 
Dr.  Melcher.  who  is  a  very  thorough  person. 
At  least,  we  have  found  him  to  be  as  a  veter- 
inarian In  Forsyth,  Montana;  as  a  Congres- 
sional candidate  from  the  Second  District, 
and  as  a  Congressman. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  16, 1970. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
requests  for  the  views  of  this  Department 
on  S.  3942  and  S.  3987,  Identical  bills  "To 
provide  for  thorough  health  and  sanitation 
inspection  of  all  livestock  products  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  Department  does  not  recommend  pass- 
age of  this  legislation. 

The  Department  supports  the  goal  of  en- 
suring a  wholesome  meat  supply  to  the  pub- 
lic. However,  these  bills  would  not  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  Department's  capacity 
to  do  so.  For  several  reasons,  they  might 
mEike  inspection  of  Imported  meat  and  meat 
products  more  difficult. 

First,  the  language  Is  too  broadly  drawn 
It  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
system  of  ".  .  .  thorough  health  and  sani- 
tation Inspection  of  all  livestock  products 
Imported  into  the  United  States.  .  .  ,"  (em- 
phasis supplied]  This  provision  would  apply 
in  three  ways.  It  would  require  Inspections 
for  animal  disease,  for  which  this  Depart- 
ment already  has  sufficient  authority  (At- 
tachment A  describes  existing  statutes  and 
activities  In  detail).  It  also  would  require 
inspection  of  edible  livestock  products  other 
than  meat  or  meat  products,  such  as  butter, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese,  and  so  forth.  Fi- 
nally, it  would  require  inspection  of  indelible 
animal  by-products.  Such  breadth  of  lan- 
guage would  make  the  proposed  legislation 
very  difficult  to  administer. 

Next,  the  wording  of  these  bills  is  unclear 
as  to  Intent.  The  bills  direct  inspection  of 
Imported  livestock  products,  ".  .  .  including 
all  fresh  and  frozen  or  chilled  meats  after 
thawing.  .  .  ."  This  phrase  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  requiring  that  every  piece  of 
lmp>orted  meat  be  individually  defrosted  and 
Inspected.  Such  defrosting  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  frozen  meat  would  actually  add  to 
potential  problems  of  unwholesomeness.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  could  be  Interpreted  as 
requiring  cnly  that  a  sound  statistical  sam- 
ple of  imported  meats  be  defrosted  and  in- 
spected. This  is  the  procedure  now  used  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967. 

Additionally,  we  have  concluded  that  this 
legislation  directs  Itself  only  to  the  exam- 
ination and  lnsp>ectlon  of  imported  products 
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within  the  United  States.  The  bills  appear 
not  to  contemplate  Increased  surveillance 
of  overseas  slaughtering  or  processing  estab- 
lishments. 

Finally,  the  system  of  reimbursement 
charges  proposed  in  these  bills  cotild  lead  to 
inequities  If  such  charges  were  based  on 
volume  of  imports.  For  example,  a  foreign 
country  with  an  excellent  Inspection  system 
requiring  little  foreign  review,  but  having 
relatively  large  exports  to  the  U.S.  would 
pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  foreign  country  with 
a  poor  system  of  Inspection — and  hence  high 
costs  to  the  Department  due  to  the  intensive 
foreign  review  needed— but  relatively  low  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  would  pay  very  little.  Also, 
such  charges  could  be  viewed  as  an  indirect 
constraint  on  foreign  trade.  However,  if  such 
charges  are  to  be  levied,  they  should  be 
based  on  the  actual  cost  of  surveillance  in 
each  foreign  country. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 

Under  Secretary. 

CSDA  Statement  on  Statutes  and  Activities 
For  Pr-.EvE.NTiNc  Introduction  of  Animal 

DiSEA.'  ES 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
use.  1306)  contains  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion against  the  Importation  of  all  ruminants 
and  swine  (except  wild  zoo  animals i  and 
fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  meats  of  such  animals 
from  countries  declared  by  this  Department 
to  be  Infected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Under  very  stringent  restrictions  Including 
authority  for  permanent  post-entry  quaran- 
tine, wild  ruminants  and  swine  may  be  per- 
mitted entry  under  the  Act  when  such  ani- 
mals are  solely  for  exhibition  at  an  approved 
zoological  park  from  which  they  cannot  be 
moved  except  to  another  approved  zoological 
park. 

Provisions  In  the  Act  of  February  2,  1903, 
as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  lUi  and  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1962  (21  U.S.C.  134  et  seq.)  provide 
additional  authority  to  prohibit  or  restrict 
Importation  of  livestock  and  poultrv,  meat. 
and  other  articles  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction and  dissemination  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  other  destructive  animal 
diseases  and  pests  such  as  African  swine 
fever,  rinderpest,  exotic  ticks,  and  African 
horse  sickness. 

These  statutes  axe  implemented  by  exten- 
sive and  strict  regulations  In  9  CFR  Parts  92, 
94,  95  and  96.  with  respect  to  importation  of 
animals,  meats,  animal  by-products  and  re- 
lated materials  such  as  hay.  straw,  forage, 
etc,  from  countries  of  the  world  where  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  exists,  as  well  as  other 
countries.  These  regulations  are  based  on  the 
best  scientific  Information  available.  Includ- 
ing the  research  being  done  at  our  Plum  Is- 
land Animal  Disease  Laboratory,  Long  Island 
New  Tork. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  the 
Congress  passed  S.  2306,  which  became  Pub- 
lic Uw  91-239  on  May  6,  1970.  This  Act  pro- 
vides the  authority  for  establishing  and  op- 
er.iting  an  off-shore  animal  quarantine  sta- 
tion. The  above  described  statutes  notwith- 
standing, animals  could  be  Imported  through 
such  station,  under  adequate  safeguards  for 
tne  purpose  of  Improving  livestock  breeds  In 
this  country.  The  station  would  be  under  the 
complete  control  of  this  Department. 

Poot-and-mouth  disease  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  animal  diseases  against  which 
taese  statutes  afford  protection.  North  Amer- 
ica. Central  America,  some  of  the  Islands  in 
"le  Caribbean  area,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Nor- 
7Mm  ^':^'*"'1'  Northern  Ireland.  Channel  Is- 
lands. New  Zealand,  Japan  and  Australia  are 
i-e  only  major  land  areas  which  this  Depart- 


ment considers  to  be  free  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  The  disease  Is  widespread  In 
Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  this  Depart- 
ment established  and  maintains  continu- 
ously through  public  notice  a  li.st  of  coun- 
tries declared  infected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

A  country  Is  removed  from  the  prohibited 
list  only  when  this  Department  Is  convinced 
that     foot-and-mouth     disease     has     been 
eradicated   in   a  given   country.   In   making 
this  determination,  we  consider  the  length 
of   time   elapsed   since   an   outbreak   of   the 
disease  last  occurred;  trade  association  with 
other   countries   still   infected;    presence   or 
absence  of  the  disease  In  neighboring  coun- 
tries;    availability    of    adequate     veterinary 
services;    whether    or    not    foot-and-mouth 
vaccine    was    used;    disposition    of    infected 
animals,  etc.  We  do  not  rely  solely  on  data 
and  evidence  obtained  from  any  given  coun- 
try in  question.  Additional  data  and  views 
are  obtained  from  International  trade  and 
health    organizations,   veterinary  offioiaLs   of 
other    foreign    countries    and    from    other 
sources.  Finally,  on-site  Inspections  are  con- 
ducted by  scientific  personnel  of  this  Depart- 
ment before  an  infected  country  is  declared 
free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  We  do  not 
take  lightly  the  removal  of  a  country  from 
the  list  of  those  countries  which  have  been 
declared      infected      with      foot-and-mouth 
disease.   If  a   country   is  removed,   the  first 
report   of  a   recurrence   of   the   disease   Im- 
mediately places  the   country   back  on   the 
prohibited  list. 

We  are  waging  a  day-by-day  battle  to 
prevent  the  Introduction  of  destructive  ani- 
mal diseases  and  pests  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  foot-and-mouth  disease.  An 
inspection  force  of  professional  and  trained 
inspectors  Is  on  duty  at  air,  ocean,  and  land 
ports-of-entry.  enforcing  agricultural  inspec- 
tion and  quarantine  measures  designed  to 
prevent  the  introduction  from  abroad  of 
diseases  and  pests  capable  of  causing  severe 
economic  damage  to  livestock  production  in 
this  country.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Military  Services  are  cooperating  in  the 
neverending  struggle  to  keep  out  unwanted 
diseases  and  pests 

Constant  vigilance  is  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  to  keep  the  United  States  free  of 
the  dreaded  animal  plague — foot-and-mouth 
disease.  The  expansion  of  world  trade  and 
travel  adds  to  the  importance  of  remain- 
ing ever  alert  to  the  Increasing  threat  of 
the  disease  gaining  entry  into  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  has  supported  this  De- 
partment in  these  efforts  by  making  available 
additional  appropriations  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  inspection  force  at  ports-of- 
entry  to  meet  increased  inspection  workload. 


CONCERN  OVER  CAMBODIAN 
INCURSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  I  was  visited  by  a  group  of 
Harvard  University  teachers  who  came 
to  see  me  to  express  their  concern  at 
what  had  transpired  in  Cambodia.  One 
of  them.  Prof.  T.  C.  Schelling,  has  just 
forwarded  to  me  a  paper  which  reflects 
their  retrospective  appraisal  of  the  Cam- 
bodian adventure  in  the  light  of  the  pull- 
out  of  June  30. 

The  paper  is  a  careful,  thoughtful,  and 
reasonable  commentary  on  the  implica- 
tions of  the  so-called  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia and  its  aftermath.  I  commend  it, 
therefore,  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  and  also  that  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Greater  Danger," 


published  in  the  Independent  Record,  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  on  June  29,  1970,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Betrayed  Ideology,  '  pub- 
lished in  the  Missoulian,  of  Missoula, 
Mont.,  on  July  8,  1970.  and  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Cambodian  Temptation," 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Draft  Assessment  of  the  Cambodian 
Campaign 
On  June  30.  sixty-one  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  ground  offensive  across 
the  Cambodian  border,  the  local  action  was 
complete  and  American  troops  withdrawn. 
It  is  time  to  assess  where  we  are,  what  lies 
ahead,  and  whether  our  Cambodian  involve- 
ment is  safely  over.  The  President  made  his 
initial  assessment  as  early  as  the  fifth  week— 
■the  most  successful  operation  of  this  long 
and  difficult  war" — and  reconfirmed  that 
assessment  In  early  July  on  the  basis  of 
materials  confiscated,  base  areas  cleared  and 
enemy  killed. 

But  what  are  the  prospects  now  in  Cam- 
bodia? 

Has  North  Vietnam  at  last  been  deterred 
from  Increased  activity  in  Indochina' 

Has   North   Vietnam   been   brought    closer 
to  the  bargaining  table? 

Has  world-wide  respect  for  American  wis- 
dom, resolve,  and  leadership  been  enhanced? 
Has  the  United  States  Incurred  new  obli- 
gations or   Issued   new   warnings   that   may 
have  to  be  fulfilled  In  months  to  come? 

Have  the  military  achievements  In  the 
enemy  base  areas  been  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  Justify,  when  all  else  is  considered,  greater 
confidence  in  speedy  withdrawal,  lower 
casualties,  and  a  "Just  peace"  in  Indochina? 
And  Is  the  Cambodian  campaign  now  a  fin- 
ished episode,  a  local  securitv  operation  In 
which  "all  our  major  milltarv  objectives  have 
been  achieved  "? 

The  purpose  of  these  questione  is  not  to 
."core  the  President  on  his  decision  two 
months  ago  but  to  anticipate  decisions  that 
may  confront  him  yet  He  !.■;  pledged  to  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  troops  in- 
cluding virtually  all  US  ground-combat 
troops  by  the  anniversary  of  his  April  an- 
nouncement in  spite  of  the  recent  delay  And 
he  has  pledged  himself  to  unspecified  but 
decisive  moves  of  the  enemy  does  anything 
to  endanger  the  troops  that  remain  in  defense 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  disregarded  the 
President's  explicit  warnings  of  April  20  and 
eariier.  He  has  emphasized  that  their  dls- 
tpparc  wa«  a  reitson  for  the  action  announced 
April  30  He  reiterated  those  warnings  April 
30.  and  again  In  May,  June,  and  July  It  Is 
not  evident  yet  that  the  enemy  Is  heeding 
those  repeated  warnings.  Whatever  was  at 
stake  April  30.  when  the  President  felt  the 
situation  so  grave,  may  be  repeatedlv  at  stake 
as  American  ground  strength  diminishes  over 
the  coming  months. 

Wliere  have  we  come  since  April  30? 
First  Cambodia.  The  President  said  April 
30  that  thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers were  invading  Cambodia,  "If  North 
Vietnam  also  occupied  this  whole  band" — 
indicated  by  a  gesture  of  his  hand  toward 
the  map — "it  would  mean  that  South  Viet- 
nam was  completely  outfianked  and  the 
forces  of  Americans  in  this  area  as  well  as 
the  South  Vietnamese  would  be  in  an  un- 
tenable military  position,"  That  situation 
appears  little  better  than  It  was  in  late 
April. 

The  President  then  said  that  the  enemy 
was  moving  to  encircle  Phnom  Penh,  Today's 
newspaper  says  the  enemy  may  be  encircling 
Phnom  Penh,  Names  on  the  maps  in  early 
May  were  Parrot's  Beak  and  Fishhook;  now 
it  is  towns  to  the  north  and  west  of  Phnom 
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Penh  ..b  wo:i.  Tlie  ciuesilon  how  the  Commu- 
nists could  supply  themselves  cut  off  from 
SlhanoukvUIe  Is  now  paralleled  by  the  ques- 
tion, liovv  Plinom  .Penh  will  get  riil  with 
Sihanoiikv.Ile  cut  r^lT.  The  northeast vrn  pirt 
of  the  country  Is  conceded  to  be  unc!er  N:r'!. 
Vietnamese  control.  However  much  the  en- 
emy has  been  weakened  in  his  attack  west- 
ward ttiward  Phnom  Penh  and  the  rest  of 
Cambodia,  he  has  not  been  crippled.  The 
country  is  menaced.  One  goes  back  with 
apprehension  to  the  Prefideni's  addres.s  and 
r'-ac',":  a^aln  that  if  tlie  enemy  succeeds  In 
Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  will  be  outflanked 
and  Amerldn  troops  there  in  an  untenable 
position, 

Stcotid.  deterring  North  Vietnam.  On  April 
20  :he  President  explicitly  warned  the  enemy 
frcni  taklMc  advantage  of  troop  withdrawals. 
On  April  30  he  began  by  reminding  us.  "At 
that  time  I  v  arned  against  enemy  activity  in 
Laos,  Camboc'.la  or  Soutli  Vietnam  and,  de- 
spite that  warning.  North  Vietnam  has  In- 
cr;astd  military  aggres.sion  in  all  these  areas 
ariti..M|UJculariy  In  Cambodia."  He  went  on. 
"Tonl^j!  •  I  again  warn  tlie  North  Viet- 
ma:.eie.'  and,  "if  the  enemy  response  is  to 
Increase  its  attacks  and  humiliate  vs,  we 
shall  react  accordingly."  Mr.y  8  he  atjain  re- 
ferred to  his  warning  that  went  unheeded 
ard  said  hi.-  action  "puts  the  enemy  on  v\'arn- 
1  "t;  ll.at  if  it  escalates  while  we  are  trying 
to  d '-escalate,  we  will  move  decisively  and 
noi  .<-tcp  by  ,step," 

Have  we,  in  the  last  two  months,  at  last 
detc-ned  Hanoi  from  an  effort  to  conquer 
Cambjdia.  and  from  all  future  eH'orts  in 
SoU'h  Vietnam  a:.d  eL-c.vhere  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  diminishing  American  ground 
suength  Have  we  shown  them  the  risks  tliey 
run,  shown  the  risks  to  he  too  great  to  ac- 
cept, and  shown  them  clearly  how  to  a\old 
thos-?  ri^ks  by  staying  wiihin  the  bounds  the 
Presidc-nt  set  for  thorn? 

Evidently  not  in  Cambodia  There  is  no 
coiispicuous  holding  back.  Consolidation  of 
supply  routs  in  southern  Lao;,  aui  northeast 
Cambodia  has  been  undeterred.  Occupation 
of  towns  and  airstrips  nortii  and  west  of 
Pl.ncm  Pei.h  has  been  attempted.  Perhaps 
what  we  witness  is  not  en^my  stren;jth  but 
Cambodian  weakness:  '-ut  whatever  th" 
eneaiv  v,ai  attcmptir.g  in  Car.ibiriia  on  April 
30  he  is  still  attonviting  undettrred,  in  J'll-. 
The  enemy  may  be  confuted,  as  Amsricans 
are.  about  jvsl  v  liat  the  President  irUfnded. 
wliat  he  hoped  to  demonstrate,  and  how  his 
decision--,  related  to  North  Viftnamc.-.;e  activ- 
ity. The  President  perionally  .sa'.l  that  he  had 
to  act  as  l.e  did  to  put  th?  enfn\\  on  warni'ig 
for  the  future  and  to  preserve  A.rcricai 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  world.  Defense 
officials  reprafdly  gave  a  diffrent  intoriirr- 
tation — tha:  the  events  iti  Caiubcdla  during 
March  and  April  pro-ided  an  "opportunity" 
to  attack  the  base  areas  there.  North  Viet- 
nani.i.',;e  activity  having  relieved  us  of  any  ol- 
Ugation  to  respect  the  neutralitv  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

If  Americans  were  confused  hy  the  appar- 
ent conft'.sion  within  their  own  gtivernnien* 
abo'i:  the  iv,;rpiis;  of  the  ei.terprise — whether 
this  was  a  local  military  opportunity  or  a 
grave  national  crisis— maybe  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  confu.sed,  too.  And  confused,  too, 
may  be  tl  ose  in  the  Middle  East,  Latin 
America  a.d  Europe,  whose  Judgment  of 
American  character  or  policy  is  iniluencr d  by 
our  response.  Just  what  is  the  warning  'hat 
the  Pre  Ident  keep.";  reiterating-is  u  clear  at 
last  to  the  enemy — and  how  is  iie  goinc;  to 
carry  out  his  threat  as  the  day  approaches 
whe:i  the  a"*ions  available  to  htm.  no  longer 
Include  ground  combat? 

Third,  the  ba  r/a-naig  table.  Have  the  la.st 
two  months  changed  Hanoi's  asses?ment  of 
what  it  sti>.nds  to  gain  or  lose  in  Paris?  Is 
Hanoi  m.jre  fearful  now  of  letting  even's 
take  their  military  course  in  Indochina?  Has 
Vitniamizatlon  been  so  advanced  durlnct 
theip  last  two  months  as  to  lea\e  the  enemv 


no  hopes  outside  a  negotiated  settlement? 
Has  the  President  taught  them  the  dangers 
of  stepped-up  military  activity  that  they 
would  be  deterred  frcm  any  military  success 
that  might  otherwise  look  achievable? 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell.  Taking  Cambodia 
into  account,  Hanoi  may  estimate  that  vic- 
tory will  take  longer,  but  encompass  more, 
as  a  result  of  all  the  recent  events  in  Cam- 
bodia, They  may  prefer  to  "outflank"  South 
Vietnam,  as  the  President  feared,  rather  than 
negotiate  a  settlement  as  the  Americans 
withdraw.  Must  we  wait  for  them  to  be  ei- 
ther wholly  successful  or  wholly  discouraged 
in  Cambodia  before  they  turn  lio  negotiation 
over  South  Vietnam?  Or  is  It  that,  however 
forthcoming  the  President  wishes  to  be 
about  a  just  political  settlement  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese  have,  and 
have  had  all  along,  no  real  interest  in  nego- 
tiation? Whatever  the  answer,  there  is  little 
sign  that  our  strategy  can  now  rest  more 
confidently  than  two  months  ago  on  Hanoi's 
eagerness  to  speed  our  departure  through 
ne^^otlatlon  of  a  "Jusf  settlement. 

Fourth,  American  prestige.  On  April  30 
the  President  said,  "If  we  fail  to  meet  this 
challenge,  all  of  the  nations  will  be  on  notice 
that  despite  its  overwhelming  power  the 
Un.ted  States  when  a  real  crisis  comes  will 
be  found  wanting."  Again  on  June  3,  "Car- 
ried out  in  the  face  of  explicit  warning  from 
this  government,  failure  to  deal  with  tliis 
en  my  action  would  have  eroded  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  United  States  before  the  en- 
tire world."  And  he  asked,  "if  an  American 
President  had  failed  to  meet  this  threat." 
"would  those  nations  and  people  who  rely 
en  America's  power  and  treaty  commitments 
for  their  security  .  ,  .  retain  any  confidence 
in  the  United  States?" 

This  question  is  hard  to  assess  on  short 
notice.  It  has  less  to  do  with  popular  respect 
f-r  American  courage  than  with  the  esti- 
mates of  particular  governments  about  par- 
ticular actions  in  particular  contingencies — 
support  for  Berlin,  maintenance  oi  a  U.S. 
"presence"  in  Europe,  arms  .s.des  m  -ho  Mid- 
dle Ea-t,  succe.ssful  strategic  talks  in  Vienna 
or  v/hatever  it  may  be.  The  President  did. 
though,  invite  the  world  to  judge  him  by 
ills  response  to  Hanoi's  refusal  to  heed  his 
warnings.  He  has  repeatedly  refreshed  there 
warnings.  The  world  may  still  be  watching. 
On?  has  to  hope  that  with  the  return  of 
American  troops  from  Cambodia  on  June  30, 
the  world  may  watch  less  closely  and  forget 
th.-^e  repeated  warnings,  unless  Hanoi  does 
at  last  heed  the  warnings  and  stops  obliging 
the  President  either  to  retaliate  fearsomely 
cr  to  be  caught  bluffing,  Tn  the  eytent  th,'i"t 
the  warnings  themselves  forced  the  Presi- 
dent's hand,  and  made  North  Vietnamese 
a:;ri'.-ity  a  provocation  in  the  eyes  ol  the 
w,-.rld.  there  is  a  cautionarv  lessm  to  be 
drawn. 

F  fih.  new  commitments.  SprrV-ps--  on  for 
the  Administration  tell  us  that  the  United 
S'a'.'s  is  not  committed  to  the  defense  of 
Cambodia.  The  President  told  us  >tprn  .''o, 
though,  that  Phnom  Penh  was  threatened, 
thPt  the  g  iveininenf  .~f  Cambodia  had  askeci 
f^r  aid,  that  for  the  safety  of  US,  troops 
v'o  c.  uld  not  let  Cambodia  become  control- 
led by  the  Commtmlsts,  However  careful  the 
Pre'ldent  has  been  to  avoid  formal  com- 
ni'tn.ents,  he  may  have  given  the  ;>ppearance 
of  cmmitraent  cr  resolve:  and  when  the 
P:-?.-iient  Is  so  concerned  to  shiw  allies  and 
fn-T'e,s  alike  what  to  expect  of  the  United 
Sa'?s  In  meeting  cnallenge,s  and  fulfilling 
c  mmitments,  appearances  can  be  almcst  as 
■.I'ntiing  as  reality, 

Furthermrre.  by  action  and  statement  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  has  occasion- 
ally .^hown  intent  to  Include  Phnom  Penh, 
if  not  all  of  Cambodia,  within  its  theater  of 
actlrn.  It  has  never  been  made  clear  whether 
It  Is  American  policy  that  allied  troops  re- 
main indefinitely  deployed  In  Cambodia,  or 
IS  an  independent  policy  of  South  Vietnam, 


What  is  clear  is  that  any  diversion  of  South 
Vietnamese  military  resources  will  be  at  the 
expense   of   American   withdrawals. 

Though  the  Amencrm  intn.tsion  into  Can' 
bodia  was  temporary,  it  is  permanently  o' 
record  that  the  United  States,  with  am-' 
biguous  acquiescence  from  a  governnient'o 
which  no  formal  commitment  was  acknow'l 
edged,  crossed  a  boundary  with  a  laree 
ground  force  to  conduct  violent  niilitarv  ac 
tivity.  It  did  so  under  strong  provocatif.n  and 
with  legal  excuse.  But  after  a  decade  ot  resi'-- 
ance  right  there  in  Indochina  to  the  violation 
of  international  boundaries  by  armed  force 
and  as  a  country  that  undoubtedly  has  a 
long-run  Interest  in  inhibiting  the  crojsine  ol 
boundaries,  the  United  States  mav  have  pa'd 
a  high  price  for  the  crossing.  It  clearlv  ended 
•inybody  else's  inhibitions  about  Canibodia'5 
borders.  The  prompt  withdrawal  and  limited 
territorial  scope  of  American  ground  p.ctlo" 
n;ay  not  .'succeed  in  limiting  the  respon'.' 
sibility  attributed  to  us  for  what  occurs 
hencefoith  in  Cambodia. 

Sixth,  the  local  military  action.  The  Pres- 
ident  has  said  that  it  is  "the  most  successfu' 
operation  of  this  long  and  ditScult  war."  Sc 
be  it;  the  comparison  does  ii  but  modes- 
credit.  More  than  three  hundred  American; 
died,  and  many  more  were  injured  in  Cam- 
bodia: how  many  would  have  been  killed  in 
III  Corps  and  IV  Corps,  where  the  war  wa= 
already  being  Vietnamized,  bv  the  rocke"s 
.tnd  mortar  and  artillery  shells  that  were 
captured  and  that  cannot  be  replaced?  How 
many  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  or  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  will  go  hungry  for  w.mt  of  tha^ 
rice  (and  how  many  Cambodians,  as  the  rice 
is  replaced)  ?  We  were  promised  COSV.N'— 
"the  headquarters  for  the  entire  Communist 
military  operation  in  South  Vietnam"— and 
settled  for  something  less.  Did  earlier  offen- 
sive sweeps  in  southern  .South  Vietnam  have 
soch  lasting  effects  on  enemy  capabilities  a.; 
to  insure  that  this  one  will  deny  enough 
..ioinunition  and  other  st.pplies'  to  buv 
enough  time  to  be  worth  not  only  the  up- 
r.  :ir  at  home  and  abroad,  but  the  American 
de.-ol  in  Cambodia,  to  say  nothing  cl  dead 
C.imbodians? 

The  events  of  these  past  two  months  and 
1 1.0  President's  explanations  have  somewhat 
claritted  the  President's  strategy  in  Indc- 
china. 

Until  April  30  It  was  easy  to  think  of 
troop  withdrawals  as  the  very  embodiment  of 
de-escalation,  and  of  a  commitment  to  with- 
draw as  a  commitment  to  de-escalate  the  vio- 
lence, the  casualties,  the  geographical  scope 
and  the  weapons.  In  two-and-a-quarter  years 
the  United  States  reduced  and  then  virtuallv 
d  scontinued  the  bombing  of  North  Vletnani, 
withdrew  ground  troops,  reduced  offensive 
action,  got  casualties  down  to  half  the  earlier 
rate,  discontinued  defoliants  (as  we  have 
already  told),  offered  political  compromise, 
and  generally  displayed  a  pattern  of  deter- 
mined de-escalation.  Some  of  us  heard,  but 
didn't  listen,  when  the  President  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  North  Vietnam  should  net 
take  advantage  of  our  de-escalation— implT- 
Ing  that  they  probably  could  if  they  dared— 
or  else  they  would  find  the  United  States 
re  idy  to  deal  effectively  and  decisively. 

The  yor'h  Vietnamese  may  not  have  beer, 
the  only  on-'s  who  gave  little  heed  to  the 
President's  warnings  of  April  20,  selectively 
he-^rln[!'  the  news  that  150,000  trocpj  v.-?r.'  t: 
be  wlthdr?wn  and  passing  over,  as  perfunc- 
tory, the  warning  that  went  with  this  an- 
nounrement  (is  with  earlier  nnnounce- 
ments).  The  President  has  now  shown  that 
he  meant  It.  He  says  he  still  means  It,  When  a 
threit  falls,  it  Is  hard  to  tell  whether  our  gov- 
ernment communicated  badly  or  the  enemv 
listened  poorly  (or,  hearing,  was  still  unde- 
terred). Between  the  two  pirtles.  fhougb 
there  was  either  failure  of  communication,  a 
mlsjudgment  by  the  President  of  what  It 
would  take  to  deter  Hanoi  as  events  unfolded 
In  March  and  April,  or  mlsjudgment  by  Hanoi 
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of  whit  the  President  would  do  and  of 
whether  he  would  remain  continually  pledged 
to  repented  escalation  if  they  continued  heed- 
less of  his  rciiPA-ed  warr.iugs. 

Punctuated  by  the  attack  on  the  Cam- 
bexiian  t:nses,  the  more  recent  warnings — 
these  thre.us  of  decisive  but  unspecified  mea- 
sures—are less  likely  to  go  unnoticed  in  this 
country.  We  now  understand,  as  he  quite 
cle.irly  told  us,  that  the  President's  program 
for  vietnamizatlon  and  withdrawal  is  bal- 
anced by  a  deterrent  threat  of  enlarged  vio- 
lence De-escalation  of  troop  strength  has 
been  balanced  by  an  escalation  of  threats. 
While  the  contents  of  the  threats — renewed 
bombir.g.  return  of  troops  to  Indochina,  or 
whatever  the  President  might  choose  In  the 
event— arp  left  to  cf^njecture,  the  role  that 
titcse  threats  play  In  the  President's  strategy 
has  trecome  unmistakably  clear,  "If  the  en- 
emy response  to  ovir  most  conciliatory  offers 
for  pe.icefiil  negotiations  continues  to  be  to 
increase  its  attacks  and  humiliate  and  de- 
fe.it  us,  we  shall  react  accordingly,"  (April 
301 

His  firs-  warning  having  failed,  the  Presi- 
dent (as  he  told  us  in  his  June  30  report! 
'cor.cluded  that,  regardless  of  the  success  of 
Communist  assaults  on  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment, the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
sanctuaries  wotild  ,  .  ,  emphasize  to  the  en- 
emy whether  in  Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere 
that  the  word  of  the  United  States — whether 
given  111  a  promise  or  a  worning  -was  still 
fc^d  ■'  Does  the  enemy  believe  him  now?  Does 
the  enemy  get  his  message?  Does  the  enemy 
understand  it?  Is  the  enemy  Impressed?  If  so". 
how  rapidly  can  we  withdraw  the  rest  of  the 
American  troops? 

If  not,  h,;s  the  President  committed  us  to 
carrying  out  his  threat?  What  does  he  Intend 
to  u.-e  and  where  does  he  intend  to  use  it, 
when  eroun:!-rombat  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn'' If  th«-  second  thrpat  fails  a-^  the  fir^t 
one  did,  and  if  the  President  then  feels 
oblicecl  to  CO  through  with  it,  w*:!  we  then 
have  gained  or  lost — in  Indochina,  in  the  eyes 
cf  the  world,  in  our  relations  with  bigger 
potential  enemies  than  North  Vie-;iam,''l'i 
American  lives,  and  in  the  confidence  that 
Antpric.in  c'tizens  and  legislators  have  in  our 
Indochina  strategy? 

It  has  also  become  increasingly  clear  tint 
"Vietnamization"  can  have  two  quite  differ- 
ent interpretations.  One  is  an  open-ended 
commitment  to  support  South  Vietnam  in- 
deSnltely  in  pursuit  of  what  the  President 
caih  a  "just  peace."  The  other  Is  a  commit- 
m-^nt  to  a  terminal  pr-ttriiii  -hut  offers 
South  Vietnam  a  "fair  chance."  Tn  his  most 
recent  statements  the  Prei.sdent  appears  to 
be  resolving  the  earlier  ambieuitv  in  terms 
of  the  more  open-ended  commitment.  "Viet- 
namiza'ion"  is  thus  not  so  much  a  program 
"  ~  permanent   criterion  f ,  r   the  degree  of 


in    .South   Vietnam's 


Amf^rlcm  involvement 
defense. 

The  open-ended  commitment — correspond- 
In?  to  the  preceding  administration's  strat- 
eev— niav  so  discourage  Hanoi  as  to  bring 
the.ni  into  negotiation.  If  Hanoi  thinks  that 
the  President— any  American  President- will 
indeed  Itcep  forcss  in  the  theater  and  keep 
escalatory  threats  alive  ind-f.nitely,  Hanoi 
may  so  behave  that  the  President  does  not 
ns'?  to.  Rut  we  have  the  President's  w->-d 
tnat  they  show  no  sign  of  o-.ercoming  their 
dl-^aaln  for  our  offers, 

•*-nd  the  open-ended  version  of  "Vietna- 
mization"  has  two  disidvantages.  One  is  thi' 
»e  cannot  "honorably"  depart  on  a  hxed 
schecule.  takin?  a  fair  chance  -.n  what  hap- 
pens afterward,  unless  we  convince  ourselves 
and  c'hers  that  that  Is  all  we  have  obllsj-d 
our.=eIves  to  do.  The  second  is  that  ST-rn's 
merest  in  assuming  re=Donsibilitv  -nd  avojd- 
in,  diversionary  commitments  depends  on  its 
oe.ng  clear  to  that  government  that  it  cannot 
VrtX  ','i  ^^^"-'"^'n?  those  responsibilities.  If 
^iii  n  Vietnam  can  spend  its  own  resources 
on  new  commitments,  or  avoid  the  internal 


pains  c:  reform  and  responoib.llty,  knowing 
that  we  have  to  stay  on  hand  to  m'a.iee  up  the 
deficit,  its  luierests  will  not  be  curs  and  we 
shall  not  get  out  so  promptly  or  so  safc-ly. 

Tlie  L-'s  Angeles  Times  recently  concluded 
that  "this  nation  has— 'oravelv  and  honor- 
ably— done  everything  and  more,  that  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of  it.  Amerl- 
ciin  men  prevented  Communist  forces  from 
precipitately  seizing  South  Vietnam.  Amer- 
ican men,  at  an  euornious  cost  in  lives,  hate 
■ecured  for  the  South  Vietn.iniese  a  reas'-n- 
able  length  of  time  for  im.pr.-vemciit  cf  their 
army  and  consolidation  of  their  country  .-nd 
government.  Sheirl  of  permanent  occupation, 
there  is  no  more  America  can  reasonablv  be 
expected  to  do  for  Vietnam." 

Th:.i  scuiimeiit  provides  a  decent  basis  for 
a  terminal  program  of  Vieinnmiz.uion  and 
withdr„>wal,  but  only  if  the  President  ex- 
plicitly makes  It  his  own.  Otherwise,  Vietna- 
mization as  an  open-ended  con.niltmetn  is 
but  another  name  for  the  the  to,".  Anoeles 
Tunes  bluntly  called  "permanent  occu- 
pation," 
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The  GnE,^TER  Dancer 

By   sometime    tomorrow.    President   Nixon 

has   promi-sed,   all   American   ground    troops 

will  be  out  of  Cimbodia. 

The  United  States  will  have  said,  in  ef- 
fect, "We've  won  and  we're  pulling  out  " 

We  won't  have  won.  of  course.  We  have 
cleaned  out  some  Communist  sanctuaries, 
captured  a  lot  of  wc.ipons,  killed  a  lot  of 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vie'namcTo  land  prob- 
ably a  le>t  of  other  i>eoplc,  too) .  Thu.s  we  have 
handed  the  enemy  a  tem.porary  setback.  We 
have  temporarily  pushed  hltn  out  of  his 
sanctucrics  on  tiie  Cambodian  side  of  the 
Vietnamese  border,  and  he  has  diverted  his 
attack  towiird  the  Cambodian  capital,  which 
is  in  e.-i'reme  danger  of  cipture. 

President  Nixon  holds  that  the  foray  into 
Cambodia  was  necersury  to  assurs  the  "with- 
drawal of  another  150,000  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  by  November,  as  he  had  previously 
pledged.  He  should  now  declare  that  the 
Cambodian  expeditijn  was  so  successful  that 
all  American  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  by  November. 

He  should  now  declare  that  Vietnamiza- 
tion has  been  far  more  successful  than  he 
had  ever  dre.imed — thut  if  South  Vietn.imcsc 
can  continue  to  f^ght  In  Cambodia  after  we 
have  pulled  out,  they  sursly  are  capable 
of  defending  their  hc.meland. 

In  other  words,  he  should  say  of  Vietnam 
as  he  has  said  of  Cambodia:  "We've  won  and 
we're  pulling  out."  Even  if  it  is  no  more 
true  of  Vie' nam  than  It  Is  of  Cambodia,  the 
Prpsidc-nt  surely  must  recognize  by  now  that 
the  danirer  to  the  United  States  is  far  greater 
within  our  borders  than  it  is  in  .Southeast 
Asia, 

Without  debating  the  nobility  of  our  in- 
tentions in  Indexihina,  the  longer  we  stay 
there  the  more  this  country  is  being  torn 
;ip,irt  internally. 

Our  involvement  in  Indochina  Is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  student  disorder,  of  civil  unrest. 
of  infiation  It  is  deterring  programs  of 
such  urgency  as  hotjfing.  aid  to  cities,  cleans- 
ing the  environm.ent,  ccntrolling  crime. 

President  Nixon  must  face  the  facts — 
whatever  benefits  there  may  be  in  prolong- 
ing cur  involvement  in  Indochina  are  no 
longer  worth  the  cost  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  United  States.  If  America  must  honor 
its  commitments,  the  Prst  commitment  must 
be  to  Americans, 

[Prom  the  Missoullan,  July  8.  1970 1 
Betrayed  Ideology 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  American 
Ideology,  it  is  a  belief  in  our  own  funda- 
mental goexlness — in  our  genertjslty  and  ded- 
ication to  fair  play  and  to  Individual  free- 
dom. 


It  was  largely  that  feeling  that  got  tiie 
United  States  into  South  Vietnam.  Big- 
hearted  America  did  not  wuut  communism 
rammed  dt,wn  the  throats  of  people  who  did 
not  want  It. 

But  where  is  that  feeling  as  far  as  Cam- 
bodia is  concerned?  As  the  gloejin,'  material 
on  this  page  today  indicates,  it  apparently 
doesn't  figure  in  our  thinking  about  that 
small  and  now  trajic  land. 

Our  motive  for  entering  Cambodia,  ac- 
cording to  President  Xlxon.  was  to  help  us 
disengage  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President,  that  objective  was 
fulfilled. 

Whether  time  proves  the  President  right 
or  wTong  about  that  Epc?lfic  proposition,  the 
questions  remain-  What  effect  did  our  in- 
vasion have  on  Cambodia,  and  how  did  our 
big-hearted   ideology   fit   in,   if  at  all? 

The  effects  so  f.ir  have  been  to  destroy 
rubber  production,  disrupt  rice  production 
and  distribution,  drive  up  prices,  drive  do-An 
imports,  drive  up  Cambodian  government 
spending,  and  bring  widespread  devastation 
to  the  land  The  Cambodian  eronomy  is 
headed  toward  chaos  The  Cambodian  army 
is  headed  toward  defeat  and  the  nation  can- 
not e.xpect  permanent  militarv  cr  economic 
help  from  either  Thailand  or  South  Vietnam. 
What  the  U.S.  achieved  if  anything,  was 
to  strengthen  its  abilitv  to  bring  troops 
home  more  swiftly.  It  did  this  by  helping 
to  sow  chaos  in  a  small  and  helpless  land. 
While  that  mi^ht  placate  some  unrest  at 
home,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  line  with 
the  old,  altruistic,  big-hearted  American  Ide- 
ology. The  general  and  even  official  U.S. 
attitude  now  seems  to  be  that  we  should 
make  bleating  protest.;  and  send  some  aid 
and  arrange  other  measures  in  behalf  of 
Cambodia,  but  that  is  all.  If  Cambodia  falls 
to  the  CommunLsts,  why  tough  luck,  and 
were  sorry,  but  that's  the  way  the  cookie 
crumbles  if  it  helps  us  vacate  Vietnam. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  our  Cambodian 
intervention  conform  to  the  ideological  or 
strategic  rea.-^ons  that  caused  the  US,  inter- 
vention in  South  Vietnam,  or  even  to  make 
it  conform  with  the  domino  theory  which 
President  Nixon  a-^^serted  only  last  week 

Cambodia  is  In  danger  of  a  Communist 
takeover.  If  South  Vietnam  has  strategic 
value,  so  dejes  Cambidia.  It  Is  a  domino.  It 
contains  a  popular  majorltv  opposed  to  com- 
muni,«m.  Yet  if  It  is  in  e'ancer  of  falling 
we  will  let  It  fall. 

That  reflects  a  chastened,  hardened,  more 
selfish  ideology,  altogether  different  from 
the  generosity  of  spirit  in  which  we  took 
sucl!  pride  when  we  entered  Vietn.im  In 
our  brutal  haste  to  get  out.  we  will  vic- 
timize the  helpless  and  leave  them  to  their 
fate. 

Irony  of  irc>n!es.  it  was  to  preserve  others 
from  that  fate  that  caused  us  first  to  get 
involved  In  Indochina. 

fProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  12,  1970| 
The  Cambodian  Temptation 

(Issue:  How  much  support  should  the 
United  Sta'cc  give  to  the  Lon  No!  regime  m 
view  of  'he  necessity  of  quitting  Indochina?) 

As  in  Vietnam,  the  Cambodian  problem  for 
the  United  States  Is  how  long  to  stay,  and 
how  to  get  out. 

Not  as  to  troops:  the  President  has  taken 
cut  the  American  troops  he  sent  la,  and  he 
has  said  we  do  not  Intend  to  .-end  more 
American  troops  back  The  quest ica  Is  rather 
that  of  the  American  commitment  to  the 
current  government  of  Cambodia. 

For  the  United  States  has  a  commitment 
of  a  sort  to  that  government,  and  that  com- 
mitment is  growing, 

Washington  is  now  putting  tcgether  for 
Cambodia  a  new  package  of  militarv  aid 
estimated  at  $50  million  or  $60  million.  This 
aid.  in  addition  to  the  $7.9  million  worth  of 
small  arms  and  anim.unitlon  already  sent  to 
Cambodia,  will  be  in  the  form  of  small  arms. 
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Jeeps,  trucks,  communications  equipment 
and  the  like. 

American  mUltary  officials  hope  thereby  to 
double  the  weak.  30.000-man  Cambodian 
army  and  make  it  a  fighting  force  capable  of 
resisting  the  Communist  forces  which  now 
range  through  the  country. 

A  small  but  recently  increased  group  of 
U.S.  military  advisers  is  in  Phnom  Penh  to 
oversee  this  aid.  under  Jonathan  F.  Ladd. 
the  former  Special  Service  chief  in  Vietnam 
who  was  called  back  from  retirement  for  his 
present  task.  A  force  of  Cambodian  guerrillas 
trained  by  the  United  States  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  sent  to  Cambodia. 

The  Administration  Is  said  to  be  also  con- 
sidering some  economic  aid.  for  the  fighting 
In  the  last  three  months  crippled  Cambodia's 
principal  export,  rubber,  and  damaged  its  rice 
crop. 

In  northern  and  eastern  Cambodia.  Amer- 
ican bombers  are  hitting  the  Communist 
supply  Imes  that  feed  from  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  Into  South  Vietnam. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  still  operating 
in  Cambodia,  in  reduced  numbers  and  chiefly, 
though  not  entirely,  in  the  Communist  sanc- 
tuary areas  along  the  border.  South  Vietnam- 
ese ships  patrol  the  Cambodian  coast  to 
prevent  the  shipment  of  Communist  sup- 
plies. A  small  group  of  Thais  has  apparently 
ventured  into  Cambodia. 
Where  will  all  this  lead? 
One  need  not  doubt  the  Presidents  Inten- 
tions to  have  grave  misgivings,  as  we  do, 
about  the  possible  consequences  of  his 
actions. 

Granted  that  the  United  States  has  no 
treaty  with  Cambodia  and  does  not  intend 
to  make  one:  granted  that  American  officials 
have  said  that  the  American  operations  in 
Cambodia  have  largely  discounted  such  effect 
as  a  Communist  takeover  of  Cambodia  might 
have,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  the  grow- 
ing American  involvement  in  Cambodia,  lim- 
ited as  it  is.  may  some  day  put  to  the  United 
States  the  difficult,  unnecessary  choice  of 
either  going  to  the  rescue  of  a  country  we 
have  supported,  or  seeing  It  slip  away  to  the 
Communists. 

We  believe  that  the  basic  purpose  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Indochina  should  be  the  with- 
drawal, during  the  next  year  and  a  half,  of 
all  American  forces. 

What  the  United  States  does  In  Cambodia 
should  be  in  support  of  that  purpose.  Nothing 
the  United  States  does  should  entangle,  as 
what  we  are  doing  already  threatens  to  en- 
tangle. American  prestige  with  the  survival 
of  the  Cambodian  government. 

It  would,  of  course,  assist  the  orderly  and 
safe  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  if  the  Communists  were  prevented 
from  launching  heavy  attacks  across  the 
border. 

The  President  should  be  taken  at  his  word 
that  their  ability  to  do  so  was  damaged  by 
the  recent  fighting.  The  South  Vietnamese 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  them  off  balance  by 
making  limited  forays  Into  the  sanctuary 
areas,  and  by  maintaining  a  blockade  of  the 
Cambodian  coast.  Bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail— strictly  confined  to  harassing 
supply  movements  in  areas  where  no  civilians 
live — would  serve  the  same  end. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  and  maybe  the 
Thais  can  on  their  own  prevent  the  Commu- 
nists from  taking  all  Cambodia,  so  much  the 
better  for  them;  and,  if  done  at  not  too  great 
a  cost  in  Cambodian  lives,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  pathetic  Cambodians,  caught 
in  a  war  they  did  not  seek. 

But  we  see  nothing  but  trouble  ahead  for 
this  country  If  the  United  States  proceeds 
with  a  substantial  military  aid  program  for 
Cambodia. 

It  would  tend  to  draw  us  deeper  Into  a 
war  from  which  it  is  urgently  necessary  to 
get  out. 


July  20,  1970 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGoverni  for  20  minutes. 


MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East,  where  the 
Soviet  presence  has  added  to  the  exist- 
ing tensions  between  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
is  inherently  unstable  and  explosive. 
Such  a  perilous  state  of  affairs  may  per- 
sist for  some  time,  threatening  to  turn 
into  an  all-out  conflict  at  any  moment. 
The  objectives  of  American  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  must  remain  what  they 
have  always  been.  The  United  States 
seeks  peace  In  the  area  not  as  a  way  of 
sanctifying  the  status  quo,  but  as  the 
only  way  that  the  coimtries  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  can  satisfactorily  develop  polit- 
ically, economically,  and  socially.  In  ad- 
dition, the  United  States  seeks  to  main- 
tain the  traditionally  good  relations  it 
has  had  over  the  past  decades  with  all 
countries— Israel  and  the  Arab  nations 
alike. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  now  put 
forward  suggestions  for  bringing  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations  to  the  negotiating 
table.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these  propos- 
als will  help  move  the  countries  of  that 
area  back  from  the  brink  of  war  toward 
more  stable  relations. 

But  the  present  proposals  are  limited 
largely  to  tactics  for  getting  both  sides  to 
negotiate.  They  appear  to  be  running 
into  tough  obstacles.  I  submit  that  if  the 
United  States  made  know  the  kind  of 
equitable  solutions  of  the  major  issues  in 
the  Middle  East,  it  would  be  prepared  to 
support,  chances  would  be  markedly  im- 
proved for  acceptance  of  our  suggested 
steps  for  opening  the  talks. 

The  debate  over  American  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  appears  to  have  crystallized 
around  the  single  question:  Should  we 
sell  aircraft  to  Israel?  This  is,  of  course, 
the  most  immediate  problem  requiring 
an  answer  now.  But  its  resolution  will 
not,  in  itself,  bring  peace  or  nurture  good 
relations  with  the  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries. 

I  have  joined  with  three-quarters  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  in  urging  the 
administration  to  sell  Israel  the  planes 
needed  to  insure  its  defense  in  the  face 
of  the  continued  buildup  of  armed  forces 
in  the  Arab  nations  and  the  appearance 
of  Soviet  military  personnel  in  Egypt. 

The  delivery  of  planes  to  Israel  may 
help  lessen  the  likelihood  of  war  result- 
ing from  a  miscalculation  of  the  relative 
strength  of  Arab  and  Israel  forces.  If 
the  well-trained  Israel  Air  Force  is  given 
sufficient  airpower  to  make  it  clear  that 
Israel  could  repel  any  attack  that  might 
be  launched  against  it,  the  chances  of 
such  an  attack  should  be  lessened.  This 
is  the  fundamental  reason  for  which  the 
United  States  should  sell  aircraft  to  Israel. 
Such  aircraft  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able for  forays  over  Arab  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  limited  but  real 
war  which  has  persisted  since  the  6-day 
conflict  in  1967. 


The  question  has  been  asked  whether 
the  sale  of  aircraft  to  Israel  would  be 
consistent  with  the  necessary  and  lone 
overdue  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia.  It  has  been  argued 
that  if  the  United  States  sold  aircraft  to 
Israel  to  support  a  nation  that  was  faced 
with  a  threat  by  Soviet  forces  in  Eygpt 
it  should  be  prepared  to  continue  defend- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
from  its  enemies. 

The  situations  in  the  Middle  East  and 
in  Southeast  Asia  are  sharply  different 
In  the  Middle  East,  a  democratic  state  is 
seeking  to  assure  its  security  with  its  own 
fighting  men.  It  asks  only  that  it  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  essential  aircraft  from 
the  United  States.  In  Vietnam,  a  govern- 
ment which  does  not  even  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  its  own  people,  is  asking  Amer- 
ican troops  to  continue  fighting  in  its  de- 
fense and  in  addition  to  supply  billions 
of  dollars  of  assistance. 

The  sale  of  American  planes  to  Israel 
may  help  convince  the  Arab  leadership 
that  there  is  no  point  in  escalating  a 
costly  armaments  race.  They  might  bet- 
ter understand  that  the  only  path  to  a 
settlement  of  the  outstanding  problem  in 
the  Middle  East  is  through  peaceful 
means. 

A  balanced  arms  race  does  not,  in  it- 
self, lead  to  lasting  peace.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  should  not  limit  its  policy 
to  a  simple  decision  to  sell  aircraft  to 
Israel.  Instead,  it  should  move  simul- 
taneously to  make  clear  its  commitment 
to  some  traditional  policies  in  the  Middle 
East  and  its  resolution  to  evolve  new 
policies  which  could  help  bring  peace 
there.  These  are  some  of  the  policies  I 
would  propose: 

First.  The  United  States  is  committed 
to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  This  has  been  American  policy 
for  more  than  two  decades.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  preservation  of  all  Arab  States  in  the 
area.  One  of  the  purposes  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  to  insure  that  no  Arab 
country  should  be  threatened  with  dis- 
memberment and  collapse  because  of  the 
aggression  of  any  other  country  or  be- 
cause of  wholesale  domestic  subversion 
resulting  from  a  continuing  state  of  war 
and  turbulence  in  the  area. 

Second.  The  state  of  war  that  exists  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  must 
be  brought  to  an  end.  Both  sides  have 
seen  in  the  past  3  years  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained,  except  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  status  quo  of  terrorism,  by 
armed  incursions  across  the  battlelines 
which  separate  them.  Thus,  these  incur- 
sions should  be  halted.  The  United  States 
should  express  clearly  its  wish  that  the 
aircraft  sold  to  Israel  should  not  be  used 
for  such  incursions  to  extend  the  area  of 
combat.  Such  a  declaration  would  signal 
to  the  Arab  leaders  the  American  inten- 
tion to  seek  directly  some  restraint  on 
the  part  of  Israel.  This  would  help  re- 
store credibility  in  American  policy. 
Though  it  would  cost  them  nothing  in 
strategic  terms,  the  Arabs  should  recip- 
rocate by  ending  the  formal  state  of  war 
between  the  two  sides,  which  might  have 
an  important  psychological  effect.  At  the 
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verj'  least,  if  Israel  reduced  or  halted 
military  action  across  the  battlelines,  the 
Arabs  would  be  subjected  to  considerable 
pressure  to  do  the  same. 

Third.  Negotiations  among  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East  are  the  only  method 
by  which  tensions  may  be  reduced.  These 
negotiations  should  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  In  view  of  the  tinderbox 
situation,  both  sides  should  be  willing  to 
negotiate  in  any  way  feasible — directly, 
through  intermediaries,  in  the  open  or  in 
secret.  The  unfortunate  "Goldmann  af- 
fair" in  which  Israel  seemed  to  have 
missed  the  opportunity  for  informal  di- 
rect contacts  with  the  Arab  leaders 
should  not  be  repeated.  If  both  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  make  it  clear  that  they  are 
sincerely  ready  to  talk  about  any  prob- 
lem, that  would  represent  a  powerful 
impetus  toward  negotiations.  Should  the 
Arab  nations  so  desire,  representatives 
of  the  Palestinian  Arab  organizations 
should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
negotiations. 

Fourth.  Before  the  Arab  governments 
can  be  expected  to  gain  full  credence  in 
any  negotiations,  they  should  recognize 
the  fundamental  rule  of  international  law 
which  requires  each  countiy  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  acts  of  aggression 
committed  from  bases  in  its  own  terri- 
tory. As  long  as  the  Arab  governments 
admit,  in  effect,  that  they  cannot  con- 
trol activities  taking  place  on  their  own 
territories,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
guarantee  that  they  will  keep  any  com- 
mitments they  might  make  in  negotia- 
tions with  Israel. 

Fifth.  The  policies  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  have  been  plagued  by  the  in- 
sistence of  both  sides  on  basing  their 
position  on  some  past  wrongs  done  to 
them.  Both  sides  can  fx)int  to  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  that  they  have  been 
willing  to  accept  but  which  have  been 
rejected  by  the  other  side.  This  kind  of 
debate  is  sterile  and  fruitless.  It  may 
represent  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
acceptance  of  the  administration's  pres- 
ent proposals.  Instead,  attention  should 
be  focused  on  the  present  and  future,  on 
achieving  the  reasonable  goals  of  all  the 
parties.  By  the  same  token,  the  United 
States  itself  should  pursue  such  a  for- 
ward-looking policy.  This  would  not 
mean  that  there  was  no  merit  in  many  of 
the  claims  arising  from  the  past,  but  that 
it  is  impossible  to  move  forward  by  look- 
ing back.  If  all  debate  about  Middle  East 
policy  continues  to  be  cloaked  in  histori- 
cal rhetoric,  however  justified,  there  can 
be  little  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Sixth.  The  need  to  look  ahead  is  espe- 
cially apparent  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  Arab  refugees,  the  question  to 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Hatfield)  addressed  himself 
thoughtfully  a  few  days  ago.  The  present 
situation  is  quite  clear.  Israel  was  created 
as  a  Jewish  state.  As  a  result,  it  cannot 
accept  a  large,  hostile  population  in  its 
midst.  If  Israel  were  to  admit  all  Arabs 
who  wished  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
property  on  its  territory,  it  would  have  to 
Mcept  just  such  a  disaffected  group.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  undeniable  that 
thousands  of  Palestinians  sincerely  feel 
that  they  have  been  unjustly  barred  from 
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their  homes.  Since  repatriation  is  not 
possible,  reparations  are  necessary.  Some 
Palestinians  might  be  able  to  enter 
Israel,  to  return  to  their  former  home- 
lands, but  most  could  find  new  homes 
in  underpopulated  Arab  nations. 

Israel  has  already  said  that  it  is  willing 
to  compensate  the  Palestinian  Arabs. 
Since  such  compensation  is  an  inevitable 
part  of  any  possible  settlement,  Israel 
might  now  proceed  a  step  further  as  a  to- 
ken of  its  willingness  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  the  Arab  nations.  It 
could  allocate  a  specific  sum  of  money  for 
compensation  and  place  it  in  an  escrow 
account  for  the  Palestinian  Arabs.  The 
amount  to  be  placed  in  the  account  could 
cover  not  only  the  losses  in  real  property 
but  an  adequate  indemnity  for  the  psy- 
chological loss  suffered  by  Arab  people 
who  have  no  prospect  of  ever  returning  to 
their  homes.  Even  if  the  total  amount 
eventually  to  be  placed  in  escrow  account 
were  beyond  the  present  resources  of  the 
Israel  Government,  the  total  goal  could 
be  publicly  designated  and  regular  con- 
tributions could  be  made  to  the  account. 
In  the  interest  of  creating  the  conditions 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  other  nations 
including  the  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean countries  could  contribute  to  this 
Palestinian  refugee  account.  -.^^ 

The  feeling  of  the  Palestinians  tftrt 
they  have  unjustly  lost  their  homes  and 
property  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
source  of  tension  and  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East.  A  unilateral  act  of  Israel 
recognizing  this  to  be  the  case  could  be 
the  greatest  single  step  toward  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Seventh.  Because  Israel  wants  to  main- 
tain its  integrity  as  an  essentially  Jewish 
state,  it  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  continue 
to  occupy  vast  territories  in  which  a  siz- 
able Arab  population  lives.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Arabs  are  now  under  Israel 
jurisdiction  as  a  result  of  the  June  1967 
war.  Thus,  for  this  reason  alone.  Israel 
must  be  prepared  to  yield  much  of  the 
territory  gained  in  that  war. 

Naturally,  the  question  of  Israel  with- 
drawal from  occupied  territories  will  be 
one  of  the  key  elements  in  any  negotia- 
tions. Israel  will  almost  certainly  have  to 
indicate  its  acceptance  of  this  point  in 
order  for  negotiations  to  have  any  real 
chance  of  success.  The  ultimate  demarca- 
tion of  boundaries  will,  of  course,  have  to 
be  settled  between  the  parties  directly 
affected.  All  of  us  understand  the  im- 
portance of  guaranteeing  the  borders  of 
Israel  in  any  such  negotiated  settlement. 
Boundaries  cannot  be  imposed  by  the 
United  Nations  or  by  other  governments. 
As  in  any  negotiations,  both  sides  will 
have  to  recognize  the  need  for  conces- 
sions. 

Eighth.  Although  the  international 
community  cannot  impose  its  will  in  the 
setting  of  boundaries,  it  can  help  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  those  bound- 
aries. A  new  United  Nations  peace  force 
could  be  stationed  along  the  borders. 
Because  the  maintenance  of  security  and 
peace  there  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
all  nations,  this  force  could  be  financed 
through  the  United  Nations.  Because  it 
was  a  truly  international  force,  serving 
the  needs  of  the  world  community,  Its 


withdrawal  could  be  made  contingent  on 
decisions  by  the  appropriate  organs  of 
the  United  Nations,  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  U.N. 
forces  in  1967  at  the  request  of  Eygpt 
alone,  led  directly  to  the  outbreak  of 
those  disastrous  hostilities. 

Finally,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sions, to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, Israel,  as  well  as  the  Arab  States, 
should  be  willing  to  accept  the  presence 
of  the  U.N.  forces  of  their  territories.  In 
the  past,  Israel  has  not  welcomed  U.N. 
troops. 

These  steps  would,  I  believe,  contribute 
to  a  substantial  reduction  of  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  would  remove 
many  of  the  causes  for  the  present  arms 
race.  They  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  begin  the  restoration  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Arab  nations.  They 
would  help  demonstrate  that,  while  the 
United  States  is  not  a  contestant  in  any 
populai-ity  contest  for  the  affection  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East,  it  can  exer- 
cise its  influence  there  in  ways  designed 
to  meet  the  real  and  legitimate  needs  of 
all  countries  there.  If  American  moves 
are  sincerely  directed  to  this  end,  Ameri- 
can influence  cannot  help  but  increase. 

These  steps  would  reduce  those  very 
tensions  which  have  created  a  situation 
ripe  for  Soviet  intervention.  If  they  are 
taken  soon,  they  would  reduce  the  oppor- 
timity  for  further  Soviet  penetration. 

The  chances  for  a  mediatory  role 
shared  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East  are  not 
ver>-  good  to  say  the  least,  because  of  the 
differing  objectives  of  the  two  major 
powers. 

The  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  take  advan- 
tage of  political  and  military  instability 
in  the  area;  the  United  States  seeks  to 
lessen  that  instability  and  defuse  a  po- 
tential time  bomb  that  could  lead  to  a 
conflict  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Middle 
East. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally 
sought  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  all  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  It 
need  not  await  the  approval  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  to  play  the  role 
of  peacemaker.  It  can  now  extend  the 
hand  of  conciliation  to  those  elements  in 
the  Middle  East  that  support  the  steps  I 
have  outlined,  or  similar  steps.  And  it 
must  move  to  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  its 
own  national  interests — a  Middle  East 
peace  which  can  be  sustained  without  di- 
rect American  militarj'  intervention. 

For  if  we  do  not  now  employ  all  of  our 
best  diplomatic  efforts  in  support  of  a 
settlement  based  on  these  eight  steps,  we 
run  the  risk  of  eventual  involvement  in  a 
new  war,  one  which  could  be  far  more 
disastrous  than  even  the  Indochina 
conflict. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an  ex- 
tension of  5  minutes  beyond  the  Senator's 
time  sillotment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
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mend  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERNi  for  bringing  this  very 
Important  subject  before  the  Senate  and 
for  discusslnp  it  with  relevance  and,  cer- 
tainly, with  great  skill.  I  would  hope  all 
Senators  would  make  a  special  effort  to 
read  these  comments,  without  asking 
that  tiiey  agree  with  the  comments,  be- 
cause there  are  many  points  of  view  held 
on  this  subject.  I  think  it  behooves  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  undertake  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  then  we  have  thus  far  ex- 
hibited in  floor  debate  and  public  dis- 
cussion. I  believe  that  if  we  do  not,  we 
will  be  sucked  into  a  situation  where  we 
will  be  dealing  with  the  matter  after 
the  fact  rather  than  at  a  time  when  we 
could  deploy  our  consitutional  and  sena- 
torial responsibilities  only  to  not  be  com- 
pletely familiar  but  also  to  be  ready  to 
take  a  stand  and  attempt  to  influence 
public  opinion — not  in  any  one  direction, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  to  a  better  under- 
standing. 

That  is  why  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  for  taking  the  time 
this  morning  for  it  is  very  significant 
in  assisting  in  the  undertandin"?  we  must 
have,  both  in  this  body  and  in  the  gen- 
eral public. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter.  It  is  not  an 
easy  "ye.^"  or  "no"  or  one  of  black  or 
white,  but  it  Is  filled  with  complexities.  I 
think  the  Senator,  in  outlining  the  num- 
ber of  points  he  has.  has  illustrated  its 
complexities.  We  are  dealing  not  only 
with  variations  in  the  so-called  Arab 
world,  which  is  not  a  monolithic  struc- 
ture, but,  also  we  are  dealing  with  prob- 
lems in  the  Israel  world,  which  is  a  de- 
mocracy as  well  as  a  Jewish  State, 
wherein  people  who  are  not  Jev\-s  are  not 
going  to  have  the  full  ri^rhts  of  citizen- 
ship. They  do  not  have  now.  and  this 
creates  internal  problems  for  the  people 
of  Israel:  it  also  creates  problems  for 
those  of  us  who  want  to  support  Israel, 
because  of  our  desire  to  see  equal  ricrhts 
for  the  people  in  this  country,  whether 
black  or  white.  Catholic.  Jew.  or  Protes- 
tant, or  whatever  their  back»?round  or 
origin. 

We  therefore  want  to  help  a  country 
which  is  a  democracy  in  the  general  gov- 
ernmental structure,  but  which  still  with- 
holds from  certain  of  its  people  who  live 
within  the  borders  of  Israel  the  full  rishts 
the  Jews  hold  because  they  are  Jews^ 

So  we  are  dealing  with  that  particu- 
lar problem,  which  is  a  different  prob- 
lem. 

We  also  are  dealing  with  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  Palestinian  force.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  Palestinian 
force  because  those  people  owned  that 
land  and  occupied  the  land  for  genera- 
tions before  Israel  came  into  being  as  a 
state.  There  were  generations  of  people 
there,  and  in  numbers  which  outnum- 
bered the  Jews  who  live  In  the  mandated 
country  of  Palestine.  Many  were  driven 
from  their  homes.  Others  left  because  of 
fear  or  because  they  felt  their  cause  was 
lost.  Whatever  the  case,  we  are  dealing 
with  human  problems  of  a  sense  of  in- 
justice, human  problems  of  a  seme  of 
fear,  and  they  are  not  easy  to  resolve. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGovern)  has  certainly 
added  to  our  understanding  this  morn- 
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ing  by  his  ver>'  thoughtful  presentation, 
and  I  certainly  urge  upon  Senators,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  not  been  privileged 
to  hear  his  presentation,  to  study  care- 
fully the  Senator's  iwints,  and  to  care- 
fully evaluate  his  presentation. 

We  should  undertake  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  conditions  that  are  evolv- 
ing, including  the  growing  presence  of 
the  Russians  and  the  filling  of  the  vac- 
uum or  void  tliat  we  have  permitted  to 
exist  there  because  of  our  unwise  com- 
mitment to  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  it 
adds  much  to  the  complexity  as  well — 
that  is.  our  own  inaction  has  added  to  the 
complication.';  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  feel,  as  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  that  we  are  committed  to  Is- 
rael, and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  support 
that  commitment.  By  the  same  ^ken, 
we  must  be  careful  to  understand  tie  in- 
justices others  feel  in  the  Mideastern 
area.  I  think  we  can  move  toward  trying 
to  solve  some  of  these  injustices  at  least 
through  some  of  the  points  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  outlined  this 
morning. 

I  hope  all  people,  including  the  general 
public,  will  have  access  to  the  full  text  of 
the  speech.  I  welcome  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestions. I  have  attempted  to  make  a 
presentation  of  my  own.  The  suggestions 
do  not  completely  coincide  with  those  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  but 
ba.sically  they  are  the  same. 

I  certainly  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  the  great  contribution 
he  has  made  tliis  morning. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  encouraging  comments.  As  he 
knows.  I  have  read  his  earlier  statements 
on  the  Middle  East  crisis  with  great  in- 
terest and  profit.  While  there  are  some 
differing  r-oints  of  emphasis  in  our  two 
positions,  what  we  both  seek  is  a  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  will  contribute 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  rather  than 
aggravate  an  already-  dangerous  situation 
that  exists  there. 

As  he  knows,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at 
the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  in  a  vacuum. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  So- 
viet penetration  in  that  area  is  an  in- 
direct outgrowth  of  their  recognition 
that  we  are  so  heavily  involved  in  a  very 
costly  and  damaging  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  either  our 
Government  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  focus  objectively  on  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  this  has  given 
the  Soviets  an  opportunity  to  cause  great 
difficulty  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  another 
rea.^on  why  I  am  \ery  hopeful  that  we 
can  move  to  an  early  resolution  of  the 
problem  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  additional 
iriinute.s  on  another  matter. 

Tne  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  cbjecLicn,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARMY  NEUROSURGEON  RESIGNS 
AFTER  TREATING  AMERICAN 
WOUNDED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
cui-rcnt  issue  of  Look  magazine  contains 
a  lengthy  open  letter  to  the  President  of 


the  United  States,  written  by  a  distin- 
guished surgeon  of  the  Armv  Medical 
Corps,  who  has  resigned  his  commission 
after  several  years  of  sei-vice.  treating 
critically  wounded  patients  from  tiie 
"Vietnam  war.  Maj.  Murray  H  Helfant 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps  who 
signed  this  letter,  worked  for  some  2 
years  as  a  neurosurgeon  treating  patients 
at  the  249th  General  Hospital,  located 
in  Osaka,  Japan,  north  of  Tokyo',  a  1  000- 
bed  hospital  which  received  on  the  aver- 
age of  1,000  new  patients  every  month 
coming  in  from  the  conflict  in  Indo- 
china—Vietnam, Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
elsewhere — who  are  the  most  critically 
wounded  of  our  patients  from  that  "war 

This  lengthy  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  accompanied  by 
photographs  that  are  designed  to  bring 
home,  both  to  American  policymakers 
from  the  President  on  down,  and  also  to 
the  American  people  the  enormous  sacri- 
fice that  young  Americans  are  making  in 
the  war.  The  major  concludes  the  letter 
with  these  words: 

Caring  for  the  wounded  Is  Indeed  a  privl- 
lege;  but  I  was  never  able  to  convince  rnvself 
that  they  hnd  been  wounded  for  an:-  good 
end.  They  were,  after  wounding,  and  Im  cer- 
tain  before  wounding  also,  the  finest  r.:en 
I've  seen.  But  I  cannot  help  bur  point  out 
my  feeling  that  this  war  was  unwortiiy  cf 
them.  They  gave  too  much  In  iha*  far-off 
place — and  we  should  not  have  sent  them 
there. 

It  was  that  conviction  on  the  part  of 
this  distinguished  surgeon  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  that  led  him  to  resign  and 
led  to  his  disapproval  of  American  poli- 
cies in  this  unique  way. 

In  the  hope  that  Members  cf  Concress 
will  not  only  read  the  article  but  Aill 
look  at  accompanying  photograph's  of  the 
terribly  injured,  blasted,  and  broken 
young  men,  I  ask  unanimous  ccn.sent  that 
the  article  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
I  understand  that  photographs  cannot 
be  reproduced,  so  I  hope  Members  of 
Congress  will  look  at  the  July  28th  issue 
of  Look  magazine  and  see  the  wreckage 
of  this  war  in  terras  of  what  it  is  doing 
to  th?se  young  men  who  havo  been  so 
horribly  crippled  and  maimed— men 
without  faces,  some  without  legs,  some 
with  the  less  of  both  arms  and  legs,  some 
with  brain  damage  that  has  left  them 
without  their  mental  facilities  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Perhaps  as  we  think  on 
matters  of  that  kind  it  will  introduce  a 
new  note  of  urgency  in  bringing  the  war 
to  an  end. 

If  we  could  save  cne  of  these  young 
men  from  that  kind  of  a  stat<^— a  state 
which,  in  many  respects  is  worse  than 
death — it  would  ju.<;tify  evory  additicnal 
sense  of  urn;ency  we  could  bring  to  be^it 
upon  putting  an  end  to  this  wav. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Letter  to  the  Preside.nt 

Boston.  M\ss. 

July  1970. 
Dear  Mr.  PRr.sniENT:  I  apologize  for  not 
w.-iting  Si. oner,  but  It  was  the  difficulty  I  had 
in  resuming  the  care  of  civilian  patien's  that 
delayed  this  letter.  I  had  never  corapletea  an 
assignment  before  without  stopping  by  tW 
boss's  office  to  check  out  and  say  good-bye 
However,  I  hope  this  note  will  in  some  way 
make  up  for  what  may  seem  to  you  the  dis- 
courtesy of  relinquishing  a  commission  be- 
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fore  completing  the  Job.  I  know  that  you've 
been  busy,  and  even  though  I  once  found 
myself  In  Washington  this  past  winter,  I 
didn't  try  to  see  you.  Instead,  I'm  hoping  that 
these  notes  and  pictures  will  get  my  thcmghts 
straight  through  to  you  better  than  I  could 
If  we  had  talked  at  the  White  House. 

I've  tried  several  times  now  to  explain  or 
describe  my  past  few  years  to  others,  but  I 
must  admit  that  I've  never  felt  satisfied  with 
the  results.  Whether  It  was  the  distance  In 
miles  between  there  and  here,  or  Just  the 
passage  of  months  that  blunted  my  sensi- 
bilities. I  do  not  know.  But  I've  Inevitably 
been  chagrined  and  depressed  after  trying  to 
make  my  points.  I  still  awaken  at  nleht,  con- 
f.-or.tin?  .scenes  that  cannot  be  obliterated. 
But  maybe  someday  they  will  be  gone  I'm 
beginning  to  forget  some  of  my  recent  pa- 
tients" names  by  now,  and  I'm  hoping  that 
in  a  few  years,  all  my  reminiscences  will  be 
fainter.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  owe  it  to  you, 
and  certainly  to  the  boys  and  men  who  were 
once  my  patients,  to  see  that  this  letter  some- 
how reaches  you.  I  want  to  provide  you  with 
the  most  straightforward  view  of  what  It  was 
like  by  letting  some  pictures  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

I  had  been  practicing  neurosurgery  before 
my  commi.?sloning,    and    naturally    enough 
assumed  I'd  soon  be  in  Vletnim.  The  Army 
does  move  in  strange  ways  at  times,  .-ind  I 
found  myself  outside  Tokyo   frr  somewhat 
le.'s  tli^n  two  year.=.  C-141  transport  planes 
would  pick  up  our  patients  at  varlou<!  ttig- 
Ing  facilities    in    South    Vietncm.    wherever 
large  enough  airlields  were  .secure,  and  would 
fly  ihem  to  the  next  hospital  in  the  evacu- 
ation   chain.    This    meant    the    Philippines, 
Japan,  occasionally  Okinawa  or  the  United 
States.  It  was  never  clear  how  the  evacua- 
tion system  worked.  We  had  been  told  that 
a  computer  In  Saigon  controlled  the  dispo- 
sition of  those  who  were  ev.icuated.  but  at 
times  it  seemed  that  the  Vietcong  were  feed- 
ing data   into   the   computer.    Yet   we   were 
privileged  at  the  249th  Genera!   Hospital  In 
Japan  to  see   the  majority  of  seriously  in- 
jured patients  with   wounds  of  the  central 
ner\'ous  .system,  and  thus  had  a  fair  overview 
of  how  things  were  In  mllitarv  neurosurgery 
during  this  time. 

I'm  certain  that  many  of  ov.t  patients 
would  not  have  survived  long  after  Initial 
wounding  in  previous  war?.  V  w.is  not  un- 
usual for  us  to  receive  gravelv  braln-ln- 
Jured  men  who  had  their  Initial"  brain  sur- 
gery within  one  to  two  hours  of  wounding. 
Needless  to  say.  because  cf  the  tactical  sit- 
uation, it  was  sometimes  impossible  for  a 
helicopter  to  reach  a  man  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more,  but  these  Isolated  delays 
were  more  the  exception  than  the  rule."  I 
do  not  know  much  about  how  the  North 
Vietnamese  handle  the  problem  of  their 
wounded,  but  I  do  not  th'.nk  their  medical- 
evacuation  system  or  the  earlv  care  of  their 
Berlously  ill  is  as  sophisticated  or  efficient 
as  ours, 

I  assume  you've  never  seen  the  249th  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  where  I  worked.  Its  located 
m  O^aka.  Just  northwest  of  Tokvo.  and  it's 
a  one-'housind-bed  general  hospital  We  re- 
ceived abotit  one  thousand  wounded  r-^ch 
month  and  either  evacuated  or  returned  to 
d'Jty  slightly  less  than  that  number.  The 
nospital  gates  were  manned  bv  local  Japa- 
nese security  guards,  and  the  hoepltal  com- 
P-ex  was  protected  by  a  high  wire  fenc?  I 
p-.ay  be  mistaken,  but  to  the  b<.n  of  mv 
Knowledge,  during  none  of  the  demon.stra- 

Jan»l^     ^^  ^  "'^^  ^''^'■^  '"^  '^ny  o^  the  local 
Japanese  succeed  in  breaking  into  the  camp 

LI-,  ^'^P'ta'  'tself.  Securltv  was  indeed 
r..rH!'K\"?  only  i(hat  provided  bv  the 
e-a.^Tds  but  ,-ilsQ  thaiTby  the  riot-tratned  po- 
more  H.'  '^'^J^*^-°  the  camp  durlne  the 
mnVnVM  ^e">onstri>tlons.  I  couldn't  help 
hiking  that  we  could  have  used  .=ome  of 

•h^   n  ■•''°''  '^"'"•S  the   riots   at   home 

^na.  we  were  heari-i;  ab-v. 

Each  w.-^rd   In 


the   hospital   had    Us   own 


medical  flavor,  and  one  could  tell  at  a  glance 
which  subspecialty  was  represented.  We  had 
a  full  service  h capital  cf  conrr*  and  did  Just 
about  anythlnp:  you  c>;uld  think  of,  except 
for  heart  transplants.  Things  were  sort  of 
topsy-turvey  over  there,  contrasted  with  our 
transplant  centers  back  home;  we  had  lots 
cf  potential  donors  but  no  recipients. 

T;  e  tuo  neurosurgical  wards  had  between 
sixty  and  eighty  beds,  and  the  evacuation 
system  kept  cur  ce:isus  fairly  high.  We  had 
two  fully  trained  neurosurgeons,  mv.self  and 
an  a'.vfully  nice  fellow  from  the  southwest  of 
Worcester.  Mass.  All  our  patients  had  some- 
thing vTong  with  cne  part  or  another  of  their 
nervous  system— usually  something  was 
mis.slng  after  injury.  Although  we  usuallv 
kept  patients  between  five  days  and  several 
weeks,  the  turnover  could  be  qiilte  brisk.  Dur- 
ing tlme.s  of  stres.s — for  Instance,  during  Tet 
when  the  enemy  was  acquiring  its  psycholog- 
ical victory  we  continued  our  patient's  evac- 
uations to  the  United  States  as  brlsklv  as  pos- 
sible. I  would  u-ually  write  out  the  patient's 
discharge  and  transfer  summary  at  the  same 
time  that  I  did  his  admlssloii  history  and 
physical. 

May  I  suggest   that  if  another    "Tet-llke- 
period  occurs  in  this  non-var.  it  would  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  efTort  if  patients  were  sent 
directly    back    to    the    United    States    from 
Southeast  Asia  raih'^r  than  to  Japan.  tJnde- 
nlablv.  Jaaan  is  a   vonderful   land,  and  its 
culture  is  fascinating,  but  so  few  of  our  pa- 
tients  really   enjoyed   the   time   thev   spent 
there.  Mostly,  they  wanted  to  know  why  they 
had  ccme  to  Jaoan.  ind  what  were  they  doing 
In  tb-.t  part  of  the  world.  I  never  really  did 
find  the  answer  to  that  question  in  mv  one 
:ear.  eleven  months  and  twenty-eitrht  days 
of  active  dutv.  and  must  further  confess  that 
I  never  heard  a  very  rea.sonable  explanation 
of  v.'hat  any  American  was  doing  over  there 
I  wonder  If  you  ever  got  that  report  from 
the   costs   analyst   who    visited   with    us    In 
Japan.  He  evidently  came  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  was  an  awfuUv  pleasant 
fellow.  I  tabulated  a  list  of  patients  on  our 
ward  about  that  time,  and  tried  to  determine 
from  a  medical  point  of  view  wha'  percentage 
actually    benefited    in    their    treatment    by 
coming  to  Japan  ln.=tead  of  taking  an  extra 
five  or  six  hours  to  go  directly  home.  We  had 
somewhat  more  than  sixty  patients  on  the 
two  wards  then,  and  I  could  honestly  sav  that 
two   or  perhaps   three   of   them   might   have 
benefited    by    not    taking    the    more    direct 
rout*.    I'm    not    quite    certain    of   the    final 
figure   the  Pentagon   was    clven.   but  I   was 
told  that  the  costs  analyst  received  from  our 
medical   command   in  Japan   the  statement 
that  fifty  to  fifty-five  percent  of  our  men 
benoltted  from  their  time  with  us.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  see  how  the  assessment  of  the  sltu- 
r'ion  varies  depending  on  what  level  In  the 
chain  of  command  you  are  watching  from. 
This    younj:    fellow    has    a    fairly    typical 
wound.    What    he's    lost    are    his    maxillary 
sinus,  both  eyes,  and  both  frontal  parts  of 
the  brain.  We  .saw  a  lot  of  this  type  of  Injurv, 
and  It  was  handled  very  well  in  Vietnam,  it 
Involved  the  combined  servlcps  of  ear.  nose 
and  throat,  ophthalmolcgy  and  nettrosiirgerv. 
Fortunately,  the  loss  of  both   frontal   lobes 
of  the  brain  dulls  one's  emotions  somewhat, 
and  these  patients  *ere  not  as  distressed  at 
their  plight  as  would  be  a  slnillnr  patient 
without   associated    brain   injury. 

Many  of  our  patients  with  this  degree  of 
brain  inlury  showed  very  little  resentment 
against  the  circumstances  that  found  them 
In  Vietnam.  It  was.  of  course,  not  feasible 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  possible 
effects  of  lobotomies  on  large  ntimbers  of 
patients  who  were  al.so  wounded  but  were 
m>.re  resentful  and  angry  In  one  sense,  the 
more  severely  braln-lnjured  were  fortunate 
In  that  they  were  ie's  awavp  rf  their  deficits 
and  certaiuly  experienced  less  anguish.  I 
doubt  the  &:n!'  wculd  hold  true  cf  theli 
families. 


I  was  never  enurely  satisfied  with  treat- 
ing a  slightly  more  severe  type  of  problem 
Briefly,  the  difficulty  arises  because  s-tich  a 
large  amotmt  of  nose,  middle  face  and  base 
of  skull  are  destroyed,  along  wTth  brain 
substance.  Infection  and  continued  leaking 
of  .-plnal  fluid  were  most  difficult  to  manage. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  found  an  ideal  way 
yet  of  treating  this  type  of  injury. 

The  loss  cf  tissue  In  Iand-mln»  injuries  Is 
rather  common  Such  wounds  are  extensive- 
ly debrlded  In  Vietnam,  and  after  five  to 
seven  days  of  care,  they  are  either  further 
debrided  of  dead  and  necrotic  tissue  or  su- 
tured. Many  of  our  men  had  multiple- 
fragment  wounds  from  rockets,  land  mines, 
booby  traps  or  mortars.  When  the  brain  or 
spina!  cord  was  also  damaged.  theVd  be 
a-sslgned  to  our  neurosurgical  service  and 
w^d  have  an  opportunity  to  extend  and 
broaden  our  general  surgical  experience  with 
caring  for  their  associated  Injuries. 

Injuries  such  as  the  ones  I  photographed 
In  my  operating  room  are  really  what 
prompted  me  to  write  you  the  letter.  The 
burden  of  what's  on  my  mind  these  days  is 
really  about  patients  such  a.s  these  I  admit 
I'm  not  terribly  interested  In  dominoes,  or 
In  Laos,  or  In  who's  threatenlne  whom  in 
Cambodia  or  Thailand.  My  background  Is 
not  In  power  p>olltlcs.  or  in  Southeast  Asian 
culture;  It's  in  caring  for  patients  and  in 
trying  to  make  sick  people  well  I  mv:at  ad- 
mit I've  had  a  terribly  difficult  time  trying 
to  understand  why  these  young  kids  were 
being  mashed  in  Vietnam  when  I  thought 
they  should  be  back  home  growing  up  a  little 
or  with  their  wives  and  children,  or  with 
parents  and  friends. 

This  particular  patient  has  had  a  penetrat- 
ing wound  of  the  brain.   Many  of  our  pa- 
tlciits  had  such  wounds.  Their  course  after 
Injury  covered  a  f.'irly  wide  spectr.im.  Some 
men  dieJ  In  hospitals  in  Vietnam,  some  died 
In  ^he  Phiiip'pines  or  In  Japan  and  sonie  died 
bick  in  the  States.  Some  survived  to  reach 
veterans'    hospitals,    and    some    refarned    to 
civilian    life.    There   are   some   brain-injured 
men  who  will  one  day  resume  the  support  of 
their  families  and  eventu.iily  return  to  ways 
rf   living  pretty   much   the   same  as   before 
they    went    off   to    non-war.   These   are   the 
luckier   one.s   who'll    bear   only   a    lew   stirs. 
Their     less     lucky     comrades     will     have     a 
paralyzed    limb,    or    two    or    three    or    four. 
Some  will  be  quite  briglit  and   a'.ert  again. 
Dut  some  will  not  be  able  to  speak,  reason, 
protest   or   itssent.   It's   for  these,  a   sort  of 
silent  majority,  that  I'm  writing  you 

If  you  had  visited  our  ward,  you  might 
have  seen  young  soldiers  on  their  sides  and 
facing  down  so  that  they  will  not  aspirate 
or  breathe  into  their  lungs  any  excess  secre- 
tions or  vomit  that  would  make  their  situa- 
tion more  precarious.  Tubes  c.^rry  moist  air 
through  small  holes  cut  In  their  windpipes, 
and  this  makes  It  easier  for  the  staff  to  aspi- 
rate secretions  and  prevent  pnei;monla  With 
a  large  number  of  unconscious  patients, 
these  measures  greatly  redu-ed  tiie  incidence 
of  pulmonary  conrilications  As  you  can  ap- 
preciate, these  j>atipnts  are  unable  to  ccugh 
If  they  are  deeply  comatose,  and  they're  not 
aware  of  the  need  to  empty  their  bladders  or 
evacuate  their  bowels. 

The  Vice  President's  recent  remarks  that 
If  we  had  shown  a  little  mar..-  backbone  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  we  would  have  won 
the  war  sooner  reminded  me  cf  one  young 
mm  I  had  treated.  He  had  had  a  complete 
loss  of  splnalcord  substance  in  h's  mldback 
with  resultant  Inability  to  fee!  or  move  his 
legs.  A  small  amount  of  bone  proi.-uded 
through  hLs  surgical  incision  and  tills  was 
obviously  Infected,  as  was  tlie  surrounding 
tissue.  We  discovered  thut  the  wh.-Ie  .frte- 
bral  body,  a  fairly  vital  {>art  of  this  boy's 
backbone,  was  Infected  When  I  grasped  the 
bone  iuself  and  pulled  gently,  the  enUre  seg- 
ment released  from  its  surroundings.  This  Is 
a  fa.rly  easy  matieuver  In  the  autopsy  room 
on  a  cadaver,  uui  1  confess  I  ;;nd  i  pver  be- 
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lore  done  this  or  heard  of  it  being  done  to 
a  living  p>erson. 

The  Red  Cross  and  other  girl  workers  were 
awfully  helpful  to  our  troops  as  they  returned 
from  the  combat  zones.  In  cases  like  this 
boy's,  for  instance,  they  would  write  home 
and  let  the  Stateside  family  know  how  the 
young  soldier,  soon  to  be  veteran,  was  getting 
along.  Their  aid  was  invaluable  with  the 
sightless,  paralyzed,  amputated  and  mentally 
subdued,  of  course.  In  our  ward,  these  girls 
often  helped  with  patients  confined  to  ClrcO- 
lectric  beds.  These  beds  were  so  useful  that  I 
often  thought  the  Veterans  Administration 
should  see  to  it  that  each  quadriplegic  pa- 
tient who  reached  home  received  one  along 
with  his  discharge  papers.  These  powered 
beds  were  most  useful  at  our  hospital  in 
Japan,  as  the  staff  could  adjust  a  patient's 
position  not  only  for  comfort  but  also  for 
nursing  wounds  other  than  crippling  spinal 
injuries.  As  you  may  realize,  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems  In  these  cases  Is  that  not  only 
do  the  patients  have  no  movement  of  their 
limbs,  but  they  also  have  no  sensation  of 
their  paralyzed  parts,  and  these  areas  may 
break  down,  become  necrotic  and  thus  rather 
difficult  to  manage. 

The  wounds  could  be  quite  devastating  to 
the  brain.  I  was  impressed  by  the  amount  of 
brain  one  could  lose  and  still  live,  in  a  way. 
A:  I'm  sure  you  know,  in  most  people,  the 
brain  is  a  fairly  Important  organ,  and  when 
mortar  fragments,  or  dirt,  or  splinters  of 
bone  scatter  through  the  head,  it's  pretty 
hard  not  to  cause  some  fairly  extensive  in- 
Jury.  One  boy  with  a,  very  damaged  head  was 
so  ill  when  he  reached  Japan  that  it  was  ap- 
parent he  was  not  going  to  survive  to  make 
the  trip  home.  His  parents  came  over  to  spend 
his  last  days  with  him.  I  might  Just  mention 
the  local  problem  with  the  wound.  You  see. 
he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  skull  and  brain 
covering  along  with  his  scalp,  and  the  wound 
and  underlying  brain  were  infected  and 
under  very  increased  tension. 

Well,  In  any  event.  Christmas  Eve  ar- 
rived, and  the  children  from  one  of  the  local 
schools  were  serenading  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital while  this  boy's  parents  maintained 
their  vigil.  As  the  youngsters  came  onto  the 
ward,  you  could  have  hoped  for  a  little  bit  of 
a  miracle,  but  instead,  the  patient  passed  on 
at  that  moment.  We  £ill  celebrated  Christmas 
in  different  ways  that  year. 

I  must  sadly  confess  that  from  my  vantage 
point,  we  weren't  winning  very  much.  Clear- 
ly. It  was  a  long  time  ago  that  we  were  told 
we'd  soon  be  done  with  it.  We  were  assured 
and  reassured  that  victory  was  almost  in 
sight.  Now.  I  wouldn't  presume  to  contradict 
men  who  were  my  military  superiors,  and  I 
wouldn't  for  a  moment  question  the  state- 
ments of  either  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  South  'Vietnamese  people,  or  of  our 
own  field  commanders  and  generals  in  the 
Republic  of  'Vietnam,  but  I  would  in  all 
humility  submit  that  these  boys  and  men 
who  came  under  my  care  were  not  cheered 
by  the  thought  that  we  were  winning.  These 
boys  felt  that  they  had  lost;  and.  of  course, 
in  a  simplistic  sense.  I  guess  that  they  had 
lost — an  arm.  a  few  legs,  some  brain,  a  little 
bone,  a  kidney,  a  lung  or  spleen,  perhaps 
some  liver.  I  must  sadly  observe  that  despite 
our  cheery  casualty  figures  and  the  statistic 
that  we've  killed  fifteen  times  as  many  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  as  they've  killed 
of  us.  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  my 
patients  felt  that  they  had  lost. 

Still,  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  your 
attempts  to  extricate  us  from  that  part  of 
the  world.  If  I  could  ever  help  In  any  way, 
short  of  reentering  the  military,  please  feel 
safe  to  call  on  me.  But  back  to  the  main 
substance  of  why  I  wanted  to  write  you. 

I  guess  it's  difficult  to  avoid  giving  you  the 
Impression  that  I'm  sort  of  an  anti-war  kind 
of  person.  I  admit  that  I  didn't  feel  too 
strongly  one  way  or  the  other  before  putting 


on  my  uniform.  It  really  took  very  little  time 
to  realize  that  there  were  better  ways  of 
dying  for  one's  country  than  the  ways  we  de- 
vised for  our  younger  brothers  and  neighbors. 
Not  all  my  patients  were  draftees  or  short- 
termers  who  were  anxious  to  serve  their  hitch 
and  get  out;  we  often  had  patients  on  the 
ward  who  were  career  soldiers,  and  at  tlmee 
we  even  had  some  ofBcers. 

My  own  ward  was  fairly  characteristic. 
Comatose  patients  certainly  can  be  seen 
wherever  much  neurosurgery  is  being  done 
but  we  had  a  rather  large  volume  of  them. 
The  Army  cared  for  its  paraplegic  and  quad- 
riplegic patients  with  Stryker  frames  and 
ClrcOlectrlc  beds  that  provided  movements 
and  chaj;iges  of  position  the  men  could  not 
provide  themselves.  In  our  ward,  we  had 
quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  trying  to  decide  who 
should  continue  evacuation  back  to  the 
States  and  who  should  return  to  combat. 
I'm  glad  to  hear  that  the  burden  of  making 
this  decision  has  been  eased,  and  that  all 
patients  who  reach  Japan  are  now  able  to 
continue  home.  I  must  confess  this  seems 
quite  reasonable;  the  other  way  seemed 
somewhat  cruel — almost  like  sending  men 
back  to  combat  becaii.se  they  hadn't  been 
hurt   badlj;  enough  the  first   time. 

Enllst«d  men  or  officers,  the  most  common 
problem  we  had  was  the  patient  who  had 
his  skull  and  brain  and  overlying  scalp  de- 
brided  and  repairs  in  Vietnam.  After  some 
days,  if  there  was  much  tension  on  the 
wound  margins,  and  sometimes  even  if  there 
wasn't,  the  margins  would  begin  to  separate, 
and  blood,  pus  or  brain  tissue  would  extrude 
through  the  original  incision.  We'd  treat 
such  problem  by  reopening,  carefully  clean- 
ing and  resuturtng  and  leaving  a  few  tubes 
and  drains  under  the  scalp  through  which 
the  staff  would  Insert  antibiotics  in  the 
postoperative  period.  With  the  aid  of  these 
drugs  and  excellent  nursing  care,  many  of 
these  potentially  lethal  wounds  were  healed. 
I'd  like  just  once  more  to  reemphasize 
that  I  do  not  intend  this  letter  as  criti- 
cism or  expression  of  disapproval  Why,  you 
weren't  even  my  Commander-in-Chief  dur- 
in<^  most  of  this  time,  and  the  President  who 
preceded  you  was  being  reassured  that  the 
enemy  was  on  his  last  legs,  that  we  had 
Just  to  buckle  down  a  Uttle  longer  and  the 
coonskin  would  be  on  our  wall.  etc. 

I  was  happy  to  read  not  long  ago  that  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  has  stated  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  technologically  beeia  a  great 
success.  I  assumed  he  must  have  In  mind 
such  developments  as  a  MUST  unit.  This  Is 
a  Medical  Unit  Self-contained  Transportable 
and  will  certainly  be  useful  in  situations 
where  a  small  hospital  must  be  rapidly  set 
up  near  a  large  disaster  area.  If  I  understand 
the  concept  correctly,  the  Idea  is  to  send  the 
hospital  to  any  area  where  large  numbers  of 
casualties  are  being  generated  I  must  apolo- 
gize at  this  point  for  a  temporary  diversion. 
I  had  never  before  thought  of  sick  or 
w-ounded  people  as  being  generated.  It's  a 
concept  I  learned  during  my  indoctrination 
period  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  Texas.  You 
will  agree,  surely,  that  it  is  a  modern  way  of 
thinking  about  these  problems.  It's  clearly 
much  nicer  to  sit  in  conference  and  hear 
about  five  hundred  or  five  thousand  casual- 
ties being  generated  in  a  given  situation. 
It'.s  a  much  nicer  way  to  think  of  large 
groups  of  people  in  this  manner,  somewhat 
like  electricity  being  generated  at  some  pow- 
er plant  or  other.  Well,  in  any  event.  I  Just 
could  never  get  it  into  my  own  head,  or  dis- 
cipline myself  to  think  of  my  patients  in  this 
fashion — being  generated  here,  stored  there, 
transjxjrted,  re-stored,  etc.  This  probably  ac- 
counts for  my  hesitancy  in  being  more  otit- 
spoken  with  that  costs  analyst  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. I  Just  couldn't  convince  him  that  we 
were  dealing  with  patients,  not  packages. 

I  must  confess  that  despite  the  nice  com- 
mendation the  country  has  given  me.  and  de- 


spite your  enthusiastic  support  during  this 
conflict,  I  didn't  ever  come  to  feel  that  being 
part  of  the  Army  team  was  really  my  cup  of 
tea.  I  Just  never  managed  to  get  into  the 
spirit  of  it.  Perhaps  for  future  doctor-draf- 
tees,  you  might  have  someone  in  the  Penta- 
gon devise  a  drill  somewhat  like  the  one  thev 
use  in  the  military  chaplain's  school— some- 
thing to  get  the  men  In  mood.  If  my  sources 
are  correct,  and  I  believe  they  are,  then  the 
young  chaplains  at  one  stage  In  their  train- 
ing  were  expected  to  Join  in  the  ritual  chant 
Ing  of  "kin,  kill,  kill." 

This  letter  has  far  exceeded  my  original 
intention  of  Just  jotting  down  a  quick  note- 
but  if  It's  provided  you  with  any  Information 
or  a  viewpoint  somewhat  different  from  wha- 
has  reached  you  through  more  standard  and 
orthodox  channels,  then  it  has  ceruinly  been 
worth  my  time.  I  do  hope  I  have  not  bored 
you,  either,  with  my  thoughts  or  the-e 
photographs. 

When  I  left  active  duty  and  was  beine 
discharged  through  Oakland.  I  was  gratified 
to  see  a  welcoming  sign  in  the  corridor  i 
regretted  only  that  my  own  patients  who  had 
been  evacuated  through  medical  channels 
were  unable  to  see  this  concrete  expression  of 
their  nation's  gratitude. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  visiUng 
Japan  and  of  broadening  my  medical  en- 
pea-ience  during  that  time.  I  regret  that  we 
lost  so  many  men,  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but 
also  in  our  overseas  hospitals.  Sc«ne  of  the 
casualties  were  more  difficult  to  rertrleve  or 
repair  than  others  Caring  for  the  wounded 
is  indeed  a  privilege;  but  I  was  never  able 
to  convince  myself  that  they  had  been 
wounded  for  any  good  end.  They  were,  after 
wounding,  and  I'm  certain  before  wounding 
also,  the  finest  men  I've  seen.  But  I  cannot 
help  but  point  out  my  feeling  that  this  war 
was  unworthy  of  them.  They  gave  too  much 
in  that  far-off  place — and  we  should  not  have 
sent  them  there. 

I  know  that  you  deplore  this  conflict  as 
much  and  as  intensely  as  I,  perhaps  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  I  did  hope  that  sharing  these 
few  pictures  and  thoughts  with  you  would 
in  some  way  explain  why  I  felt  compelled  to 
submit  my  resignation  as  I  did,  rather  than 
to  extend  my  time  in  the  Army.  There  are 
happily  enough,  younger  men  now  available 
to  carry  on  the  neurosurgical  tradition  in  and 
after  combat.  I  do  hope  that  they  are  made  of 
stronger  stuff  inside  than  I,  and  that  their 
tours  of  duty  will  not  remain  in  their  minds 
quite  so  indelibly  as  has  mine. 

Knowing  how  the  military  operates,  I'm 
certain  that  neither  you  nor  your  predeces- 
sors have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  these 
scenes.  We  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  brought  into  active  service  as  two-year 
doctors  have,  of  course.  When  we  reported 
for  duty,  the  threats  that  our  orders  would 
be  changed  for  Vietnam  If  we  didn't  extend 
for  a  third  year  seemed  somewhat  hollow. 
None  of  our  group  being  Indoctrinated  at 
San  Antonio  was  cowed.  Things  evidently 
later  changed,  for  we  had  several  men  ap- 
pear In  Japan  this  past  year  after  having 
extended  their  tours  of  duty  for  that  very 
reason.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  never  ter- 
ribly impressed  by  the  personnel  procedures 
or  procurement  policies  of  the  Army.  But 
if  the  courts  allow  this  practice  to  continue, 
then  I  suspect  the  military  may  have  found 
a  way  to  get  one-and-one-half  times  as  much 
wear  out  of  this  former  group  of  two-year 
doctors.  I  congratulate  your  planners. 

I  really  had  hoped  to  send  you  this  note 
while  I  was  still  on  active  duty,  but  we  were 
somewhat  busy  most  of  the  time,  and  my 
colleagues  and  superiors  cautioned  me  that 
It  might  be  more  appropriate  to  allow  » 
seemly  interval  to  pass  before  trying  to  re- 
cord my  recollections  for  you.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  leaving  out  a  great  deal  that  seemed 
Important  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I'm  never- 
theless able  to  recall  a  few  glimpses  of  what 
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was  occurring.  I  had  been  told  that  if  I 
waited  long  enough,  perhaps  the  war  would 
go  away.  I  did  wait,  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
go  away  at  all. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MURRAT  H.  HJELFANT. 

jlfo^or  [Resigned)  V .S.  Army  Medical  Corps. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes 


SUBMISSION  OF  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.  16311,  THE  FAMILY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    788 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  previous  occasions  I  have  spoken 
out  against  certain  aspects  of  H.R.  16311, 
the  administration's  Family  Assistance 
Act. 

I  have  expressed  doubts  about  the  cost 
figures  given  by  the  administration. 

I  have  expressed  grave  reservations 
about  the  work  incentive  aspects  of  the 
bill. 

I  have  shown  the  weaknesses  of  the 
evidence  produced  by  the  "New  Jersey 
experiment,"  which  is  the  only  proof 
that  this  administration  has  presented  to 
show  that  its  family  assistance  plan  will 
work. 

On  May  14,  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  name  of  H.R.  16311 
from  "The  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1970"  to  'The  Welfare  Expansion  Act  of 
1970."  This  was  done  to  clarify  the  true 
issues  involved  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Although  the  administration's  bill  has 
been  widely  touted  as  welfare  reform,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  welfare  reform.  It  is  welfare  expan- 
sion. The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  to  extend  welfare  benefits 
to  15  million  additional  Americans. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  revised  version 
of  H.R.  16311,  which  the  administration 
recently  sent  back  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, would  make  meaningful  improve- 
ments which  would  add  substance  to  ad- 
ministration rhetoric.  Unfortunately  I 
have  been  disappointed. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  offer 
today  is  to  strengthen  the  work  incentive 
job  training,  and  job  placement  features 
or  the  administration  bill  so  that  the  ad- 
ministration slc^an  about  "workfare 
rather  than  welfare"  will  have  an  ele- 
ment of  truth. 

When  President  Nixon  first  announced 
m  August  1969  that  he  would  seek  major 
welfare  legislation,  he  selected  as  his 
major  theme  his  intention  to  "turn  wel- 
t^H  "f^  workfare."  Ustening  to  the 
md  of  publicity  given  to  the  President's 
thof^^^'  5^°"  ""^^^  eet  the  impression 
te^L^^f"^!^^  ^^^  ^«^er  turned  its  at- 
ention  to  the  problems  involved  in  mak- 
ing welfare  recipients  independent 
thu  i!"^'  ^o"^^g"es  in  the  Senate  know. 

aS  Pnn™^^^  "°*  ^^^  ^^^'  Eight  years 
ago  Congress  passed  the  Public  Welfare 

T^^^'t^  of  1962.  which  were  aimed 
at  preventing  or  reducing  dependency 


by  offering  rehabilitative  and  other  social 
services  to  welfare  recipients  and  other 
persons  likely  to  become  dependent. 

This  approach  was  not  sufficient,  how- 
ever, and  as  the  welfare  rolls  began  in- 
creasing at  an  accelerated  rate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  1967  designed  the 
work  incentive  program  which  subse- 
quently became  law.  I  supported  the 
establishment  of  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram at  that  time,  and  I  still  feel  that  it 
is  good  basic  legislation. 

The  Labor  Department  in  administer- 
mg  It.  however,  has  failed  to  meet  the 
promise  of  the  legislation  to  lead  wel- 
fare recipients  to  useful  productive  lives 
All  too  often  petty  jealousy  between  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on 
the  local  as  well  as  the  national  level, 
has  undermined  the  program's  sound  in- 
tent, and  both  Departments  have  gen- 
erously provided  funds  to  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  •whose 
stated  goal  is  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  work  incentive  program. 

The  result  is  understandable.  Although 
there  are  about  10  million  people  who 
receive  welfare  in  this  country,  onlv 
about  50,000  are  currently  enrolled  in  a 
work  incentive  program.  Inept  adminis- 
tration of  the  WIN  program  has  made 
it  a  dismal  failure. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this  record  of 
dismal  failure,  one  would  think  that  the 
administration  would  have  given  highest 
priority  to  strengthening  and  reforming 
job  training  and  job  placement  programs 
in  any  proposed  welfare  reform  bill. 

But  what  does  the  administration's 
welfare  bill  do?  It  repeals  the  present 
program,  replacing  it  with  vague  provi- 
sions allowing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
provide  any  kind  of  training  he  may  feel 
like  providing  to  any  person  registered 
under  the  family  assistance  plan  in  what- 
ever order  of  priority  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Since  the  bill  requires  the  registration 
of  persons  already  working  full  time,  the 
Secretary  may  decide  not  to  train  per- 
sons w'hose  sole  income  is  from  welfare, 
but  only  to  take  people  out  of  work  who 
are  now  working  and  to  train  them  for 
other  jobs.  Because  the  bill  would  extend 
what  amounts  to  a  military  pay  raise  to 
50,000  military  families,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  decide  to  provide  training 
only  to  privates  on  KP. 

The  examples  I  have  named  mav 
sound  ridiculous,  Mr.  President,  but  this 
could  happen  imder  the  vague  language 
of  the  President's  welfare  bill  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  past  record  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  administer- 
ing the  work  incentive  program  convinces 
me  that  such  ridiculous  examples  are 
not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 

On  April  29  and  30,  and  May  1,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  began  its  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  welfare  bill.  We 
recessed  them  after  2V2  days,  after  hear- 
ing from  former  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  Robert  Fincn' 
because  it  became  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration knew  very  little  about  its  bill  and 
its  impact. 
In  fact,  today,  2»/2  months  later,  the 


Department  is  sUll  working  on  the  an- 
swers to  questions  we  raised  at  the  end 
of  April  about  the  bill.  For  example,  pres- 
ent law  has  since  July  1969  required 
States  to  disregard  a  portion  of  earnings 
in  determining  need  for  welfare  as  a 
work  incentive. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  on  April  29  how 
many  welfare  recipients  have  benefited 
from  these  earned  income  disregard  pro- 
visions, and  to  what  extent  earnings  of 
welfare  recipients  have  increased  as  a 
result  of  this  provision.  This  seemed  to 
me  a  very  basic  question  in  \-iew  of  the 
fact  the  Department  was  recommending 
substantial  changes  in  the  earned  in- 
come exemption.  I  found  to  mj-  surprise 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  answer  of 
this  question.  To  this  date  they  have  Hot 
submitted  the  answer  to  my  questiqft  of 
2'2  months  ago.  and  this  is  but  ofie  of 
many  examples. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  way  I  am  sorry 
that  the  committee  did  not  have  & 
chance  to  interrogate  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  before  the  hearings  were  recessed 
m  the  beginning  of  May.  For  if  we  had 
questioned  him.  I  am  sure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  have  taken 
more  seriously  the  committee's  directive 
that  the  bill  be  rewritten  to  provide  a 
meaningful  work  incentive  program. 

In  looking  through  the  administra- 
tion's revised  bill.  I  find  that  they  have 
made  no  substantive  change  of  note  in 
the  work  incentive  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor  Department 
last  year  contracted  with  the  Auerbach 
Corp.  to  review  and  evaluate  operations 
under  the  work  incentive  program.  That 
firm  conducted  on-site  visit.s  in  23  cities 
and  reviewed  the  programs  there  in 
depth.  The  report  of  the  Auerbach  Corp 
states  that : 

The  basic  idea  of  WIN  is  workable— though 
some  aspects  of  the  legislation  require  modi- 
fication. 


The  Auerbach  report  details  the  ad- 
ministrative, and  in  some  cases  legislative 
changes  which  are  needed  in  the  light  of 
experience  to  improve  the  sound  legis- 
lation Congress  enacted  in  1967. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
largely  ignored  the  conclusions  of  the 
Auerbach  report  and  has  gone  off  in 
another  direction  in  the  legislative  pro- 
posals it  has  hicorporated  in  both  the 
original  welfare  bill  and  in  the  admin- 
istration revision. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  submitting 
an  amendment  to  the  welfare  bill  de- 
signed to  improve  the  present  work  in- 
centive program  along  the  hnes  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  are  necessary  I 
would  hke  to  outline  here  what  my 
amendment  would  do. 

First,  it  would  mandate  coordination 
between  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the 
national,  regional  and  local  levels.  To- 
day, certain  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  the  work  incentive  program  conflict 
with  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  My  amendment  would  require  that 
all  regulations  on  the  work  Incentive 
program  be  Issued  jointly  by  both 
agencies,  and  that  they  be  issued  within 
6  months  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
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Second,  it  requires  that  a  joint  HEW- 
Labor  committee  be  set  up  to  assure  that 
forms,  reports,  and  other  matters  are 
h::ndled  consistently  between  the  two  de- 
partments. It  is  imperative  that  the  woik 
incentive  program  be  operated  under  one 
set  of  guidelines,  policies,  and  admin- 
istrative procedures. 

Third,  under  present  law  the  welfare 
agency  is  supposed  to  prepare  an  em- 
ployability  plan  for  each  appropriate  case 
and  make  referrals  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Department  of  Labor  is  then 
to  prepare  an  employability  plan  and 
place  the  individual  in  employment,  on- 
the-job  training,  institutional  training, 
or  public  service  employment.  Problems 
have  arisen  in  this  process. 

In  some  cases,  the  welfare  agency  has 
not  referred  sufficient  numbers  of  per- 
sons, while  in  other  cases  they  have  re- 
ferred too  many  persons,  without  first 
arranging  for  the  supportive  services. 
such  as  day  care,  needed  for  the  welfare 
recipient  to  participate  in  the  work  in- 
centive program.  Due  to  lack  of  coordi- 
nation between  the  welfare  agency  and 
the  Labor  Department,  persons  have 
sometimes  been  referred  who  do  not 
match  the  training  or  employment  op- 
portunities available  in  the  area. 

My  amendment  would  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  requiring  the  welfare  agency  to 
set  up  a  unit  with  the  responsibility  of 
arranging  for  supportive  services  so  that 
the  welfare  recipients  may  participate  in 
the  work  incentive  program.  Further- 
more, it  would  require  that  the  welfare 
agency  and  the  Labor  Department  on 
the  local  level  enter  into  a  joint  agree- 
ment on  an  operational  plan — that  is, 
the  kinds  of  training  they  will  arrange 
for,  the  kinds  of  job  development  the 
Labor  Department  will  undertake,  and 
the  kinds  of  job  opportunities  both  agen- 
cies will  have  to  prepare  persons  for  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  plan.  In 
addition,  both  agencies  will  jointly  de- 
velop employability  plans  for  individ- 
uals, consistent  with  the  overall  opera- 
tional plan,  which  will  assure  that  in- 
dividuals will  receive  the  necessary  sup- 
portive services  and  preparation  for 
employment  without  unnecessary  wait- 
ing. 

Fourth,  on-the-job  training  and  pub- 
lic sei  ice  employment  have  been  virtu- 
ally nonexistent  under  the  work  incen- 
tive program  as  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Instead,  that  De- 
partment has  spent  most  of  the  work 
incentive  program  appropriations  on 
institutional  training,  which  often  did 
not  lead  to  employment,  particularly  in 
today's  rising  unemployment.  What  is 
lacking  is  job  development,  through 
utilization  of  both  on-the-job  training 
with  private  employers,  and  public  serv- 
ice employment. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  40 
percent  of  the  funds  spent  under  the  work 
Incentive  program  appropriation  be  for 
on-the-job  training  and  public  service 
employment.  If  at  least  this  amount  is 
not  spent  on  programs  which  in  effect 
guarantee  placement,  it  seem.s  to  me 
that  we  are  wasting  money  if  we  spend  it 
on  institutional  training. 

Fifth,  as  an  incentive  for  employers 
in  the  private  market  to  hire  individuals 


who  are  placed  in  their  employment 
tiirough  the  \\\)rk  incentive  program,  my 
amendment  would  provide  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  wages  and  sal- 
aries of  these  individuals.  The  credit 
would  apply  to  wages  paid  to  these  em- 
ployees during  their  first  12  months  of 
employment.  The  tax  credit  would  be  re- 
captured if  the  employer  termmated  tiie 
employment  of  the  individual  during  the 
first  12  months  of  his  employment  or  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  following  12  months. 
This  recapture  provision  would  not  apply 
if  the  employee  became  disabled  or  left 
work  voluntarily. 

This  tax  incentive  approach  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  bill  I  have  introduced 
previously,  S.  3156.  the  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1969.  That  bill  provides 
for  a  tax  credit  for  job  training  and  for 
employees  who  are  hired  from  a  work  in- 
centive program. 

The  tax  incentive  is  a  key  provision  of 
my  amendment.  No  work  incentive  or 
job  training  program  can  ever  be  success- 
ful unless  we  have  the  full  cooperation  of 
private  business  interests.  In  many  cases, 
welfare  recipients  will  be  very  poor  em- 
ployment risks.  They  will  need  a  great 
deal  of  costly  training  and  special  consid- 
eration before  they  can  achieve  full  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  unfair  and  unrealistic  to 
expect  a  profit-motivated  businessman 
to  undertake  this  responsibility  without 
some  compensation.  My  tax  incentive 
provision  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  a  government  program  and  pro- 
ductive employment. 

Sixth,  my  amendment  would  simplify 
funding  arrangements  for  public  service 
employment  under  the  work  incentive 
program  by  providing  100  percent  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  first  year,  and  a  90- 
percent  Federal  sharing  of  the  costs  in 
subsequent  years. 

Seventh,  my  amendment  would  estab- 
hsh  clear  priority  among  persons  regis- 
tering for  employment  and  training  by 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ac- 
cord priority  in  the  following  order: 

First.  Unemployed  fathers: 

Second.  Dependent  children  and  rela- 
tives age  16  and  over  who  are  not  in 
school,  working,  or  in  training; 

Third.  Mothers  who  volunteer  for  par- 
ticipation; 

Fourth.  Individuals  working  full-time 
who  wish  to  participate:  and 

Fifth.  All  other  persons. 

My  amendment  would  not  require  per- 
sons working  full  time  to  register  for 
employment  and  training,  although  they 
could  volunteer  to  upgrade  their  skills  if 
they  wished.  Under  my  amendment,  no 
mother  would  be  required  to  undergo 
work  and  training  until  every  single  per- 
son who  volunteered  for  work  and  train- 
ing was  first  placed.  The  evidence  shows 
that  there  are  many  more  persons  who 
wish  to  participate  voluntarily  than  the 
program  can  reasonably  handle  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Eighth,  my  amendment  would  require, 
on  a  State-by-state  basis,  that  at  least 
15  percent  of  the  registrants  for  the 
work  incentive  program  be  enrolled  in 
the  program  each  year.  If  the  State  falls 
below  this  level.  Federal  matching  for 
State  supplementary  payments  would  be 
reduced. 


Ninth,  operations  under  the  work  in- 
centive program  have  often  failed  to 
meet  the  objective  of  the  program  be- 
cause too  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
actual  labor  market  conditions  and  re- 
quirements in  the  geographic  area.  My 
amendment  v.-ould  require  the  establish- 
ment of  local  labor-market  advisory 
councils  whose  function  it  would  be  to 
identify  present  and  future  local  labor- 
maiket  needs.  The  findings  of  this  coun- 
cil would  serve  as  the  basis  fur  the  work 
incentive  program  operations!  plans  on 
the  local  level. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  specify 
that  appropriations  for  the  work  incen- 
tive program  be  allocated  among  the 
States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
registrants  for  employment  and  train- 
ing in  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
make  basic  and  fundamental  changes  in 
the  work  incentive  provisions  of  the 
President's  family  assistance  plan.  How- 
ever, it  would  not  solve  all  the  problems 
that  are  inherent  in  H.R.  16311.  I  know- 
that  other  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  their  own  ideas  as  to  how  to 
correct  seme  of  the  deficiencies  and  in- 
equities in  the  administration's  revised 
bill.  We  will  resume  hearings  on  the 
family  assistance  plan  tomorrow. 

I  would  not  care  to  predict  whether 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  will  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate  during  the  current  ses- 
sion. I  do,  however,  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  consider  my  amendment  vital, 
whether  we  have  a  family  assistance  plan 
this  year  or  in  the  distant  future. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  I  that  the 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide for  individuals  who  are  unable  to 
care  for  themselves — the  aged,  blind,  dis- 
abled, and  the  very  young.  My  legislative 
record  in  this  session  and  in  past  sessions 
of  Congress  will  show  that  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  and  sometimes  intro- 
duced measures  to  benefit  this  group. 

However,  I  feel  equsdly  strong  that  we 
can  never  solve  the  social  problems  of 
this  Nation  by  guaranteeing  able-bodied 
individuals  a  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  chief  thrust  of  any  reform  effort 
must  be  directed  at  providing  job  train- 
ing and  job  placement  for  those  individ- 
uals who  are  able  and  vdUing  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  provide  a  constructive 
alternative  to  the  very  deficient  provi- 
sions in  the  welfare  bill  before  the 
Finance  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr  HoLLiNGS).  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed,  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  788)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  7,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  19,  line  10,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or". 

On  page  19,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(6)  (A)  working  &t  least  40  hours  per 
week,  or  (B)  Is  working  at  least  35  hours  per 
week  and  earning  at  least  $64  per  week. ' 
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On  page  19.  aiter  ilie  period  on  line  13. 
insert  tiie  followio.g  new  sentence:  "Any  in- 
dividual referred  to  In  clause  (2)  or  i3)  of 
the  iirst  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
advised  of  her  option  to  register.  If  she  so 
desires,  jjursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  and  shall 
oe  j.iformed  of  the  child  care  services  (if 
any  I  which  will  be  available  to  her  in  the 
event  she  should  decide  so  to  register." 

On  page  27.  line  11,  Insert  "(subject  to  par- 
agraph (31 )"  Immediately  after  "pay". 

'on  page  28.  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
:he  ioUowing: 

••(31  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (I),  the  30  per  centum  referred 
10  m  such  paragraph  shall  be  reduced  (br.t 
no:  to  less  than  15  per  centum)  with  respect 
to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  by  one  per- 
cjn:a;e  po:nt  for  eacii  percentage  point  by 
which  the  number  of  individuals  referred. 
under  the  program  of  auch  State  estabhshed 
p-ii.-suant  10  section  402ia)  (17).  to  the  local 
employment  office  of  the  State  as  being  ready 
for  employment  is  less  than  15  per  centum 
or  :he  average  number  of  individuals  In  such 
State  who.  during  such  year,  are  registered 
pursuant  to  section  447." 

On  page  30,  stnke  out  lines  3  through  14. 

On  page  30,  line  15.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  461.". 

On  page  30.  line  15.  strike  out  "also". 

Bc^iMiung  on  page  34.  line  8,  strike  out  all 
thro-.igh  page  41,  line  18,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
t.iereof  the  following: 

•AMENDMENTS  TO  WORK  INCENTrVE  PROGRAM 
ESTABLISHED  BY  PART  C  OF  TITLE  H'  OF  THE 
SOCUL  SECURITY   ACT 

■Sec  102.  (a)  The  heading  to  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  Aid  Under  State  Plan  Ap- 
proved Under  Part  A"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  Family  Assistance  Benefits  or 
Supplementary  Payment". 

lb)  The  first  sentence  of  section  430  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

111  by  striking  out  "Aid  to  Families  with 
dependent  children"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "family  assistance  benefits  under 
pan  D  or  supplementary  payments  pursuant 
to  part  E";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "special  work  proj- 
ects" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •public 
service  employment". 

ic)  Section  431  of  such  Act  U  amended 
111  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
•Sec.  431.",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"lb)  Of  the  amounts  expended  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972),  not  less  than  40 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  expended  for 
carrying  out  the  program  of  on-the-job 
training  referred  to  in  section  432(b)  (1)  (B) 
and  for  carrying  out  the  program  of  public 
dir^xf  ,^'"Pl°yJ"ent   referred    to   In   section 

W2(D)(3). 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
»e  provisions  of  this  part  In  any  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972).  there  shiUl  be 
available  (from  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year) 

.nLw'^^^K'^'"'^  "^  ^"'^^  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  allotment  of  such  State  for  such 
year  (as  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph 
'2>  of  this  subsection). 

__'i2)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
^  Zo'*'  ^"^  *^^  ^^"""^  y«"  ending  June 
2'Jl'  °^  ^°^  ^^  '"^al  year  thereafter. 
lowc.  ^  ?^'°tted  among  the  States  as  fol- 
R?,m.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  allotted  from  such 
t^/»".T°""*  *^'=^  "^ears  the  same  ratio 
w  the  total  of  such  sums  as— 

Tnl'^L'*^  "**  "^^e  °^  the  fiscal  year  ending 

d?pn   L        ^  families  With  dependent  chil- 

of^^^fi'^^  preceding  the  commencement 
01  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  average  num- 


ber of  such  recipients  during  such  month  In 
all  the  States:  and 

■iB)  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  or  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  average  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  such  State  who.  during  the  month 
of  January  last  preceding  the  commencement 
of  such  fiscal  year,  are  registered  pursuant 
to  section  447  bears  to  the  average  number 
of  individuals  in  all  States  who.  during  such 
month,  are  so  registered." 

(d)  (1)  Section  432(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "family  assistance  benefits  or 
supplementary  payments". 

(2)  (.4)  Clause  (1)  of  section  432(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
"(1)";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "and  utilizing  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  (B)  a  program 
utilizing". 

(B)  Clause  (3)  of  section  432(b)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "special 
work  projects"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"public  service  employment". 

( 3 )  Section  432  ( d )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  providing  the  manpower  training 
and  employment  services  and  opportunities 
required  by  this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  as- 
sure that  such  services  and  opportunities  are 
provided  by  using  all  authority  available  to 
him  under  this  or  any  other  Act.  In  order 
to  assure  that  the  services  and  opportunities 
so  required  aje  provided,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  use  the  funds  appropriated  to 
him  under  this  part  to  provide  programs  re- 
quired by  this  part  through  such  other  Act, 
to  the  same  extent  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  If  appropriated  under  such  other 
Act  and,  In  making  use  of  the  programs  of 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies  (pub- 
lic or  private),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
reimburse  such  agencies  for  services  ren- 
dered to  persons  under  this  part  to  the  ex- 
tent such  services  and  opportunities  are  not 
otherwise  available  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis." 

(4)  Section  432(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"family  assistance  benefits  or  supplementary 
benefits". 

(5)  Section  432  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  es- 
tablish In  each  State,  municipality,  or  other 
appropriate  geographic  areas  with  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  persons  registered  pursuant 
to  section  447  a  Labor  Market  Advisory  Coun- 
cil the  function  of  which  will  be  to  Identify 
and  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  types  of  jobs 
available  or  likely  to  become  avaUable  In  the 
area  served  by  the  Council;  except  that  If 
there  Is  already  located  In  any  area  an  appro- 
priate body  to  perform  such  function,  the 
Secretary  may  designate  such  body  as  the 
Latjor  Market  AdMsory  Council  for  such  area. 

"(2)  Any  such  Council  shall  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  Industry,  labor,  and  public 
service  employers  from  the  area  to  be  ^served 
by  the  Council. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  conduct,  in 
any  area,  institutional  training  under  any 
program  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
'b)  of  any  type  which  Is  not  related  to  Jobs 
of  the  tyi>e  which  are  or  are  likely  to  become 
available  In  such  area  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  taking  into  account  Informa- 
tion provided  by  the  Labor  Market  Advisory 
Council  for  such  area." 

(e)(1)  Section  433(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  402"  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "seoUon  402(al(17)"- 
and 
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I  B )  by  adding  a:  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  in 
c.!.>rying  out  s'.ich  program  for  individuals  so 
re.erre4  to  him  by  a  State,  shall  accord  pri- 
l^l  ^  T^  "idividuais  in  the  following 
^rdpr.  iirst.  unemp!3yed  fathers;  second  de- 
pendent children  and  relatives  who  have  at- 
'^^^^'  '"  ''^'^  ''■•''"  ""'^  "■^-  ^'^  ^^hool.  or 
f^iVH-  i  \l  ^'""^^  °'"  '"""P^^er  tralnine; 
third,  mothers,  v^.iether  or  not  required  to 
register  pu.-suant  to  section  447  who 
v..liinteer  for  part.cipatlon  unaer  a  work  in- 
centive program;  fourth,  individ^aals  who  are 
employed  at  least  40  hours  per  week  or  a- 
..ast  3o  ii^-^rii  a  v.^eek  and  have  earnmes  of  at 
least  $64  per  wee.k.  who  are  not  reqa!re^  " 
register  pursuant  to  section  447.  and  who 
volun-^er  so  to  register;  and  fifth  all  other 
.naivldua:s  so  referred  to  him  ■• 

( 2  I  Section  433  ( b  i  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  <"i.cuaea 

"(bi  (1)  For  each  State  the  Secretary  snail 
develop  jointly  with  the  administr.itive  un 
Of  such  Stat*  administering  t:,e  specia!  Jro! 
gram   referred    lo   in    section    402Vai(l7)    a 
o.ate-wlde  operational  plan 

"(2)  The  State-wide  operational  p:an  shall 

eJff^H".' i'l*'  '^"  ^^^'^  >ncentive%rogr^ 
established  by  this  part  will  be  operat^Tt 
the  local  level,  and  shall  indicate  i  iV  for  each 

Of  positions  Which  will  be  provided  for  train! 
ing.  for  on-the-job  training,  and  fc^  pubCc 
service  enaployment,  ,ii,  the  manner Tn  w  mch 
information  provided  by  the  Labor  Market 
^e:^^n\^2Tf.  (established  pursuant  [o 
utilized  in  the  operation  of  such  Droeram 
and  (lU)  the  particular  State  ^encv  or  aT-' 
mlnistratlve  unit  thereof  which  will  be  re 
sponsible  for  each  of  the  various  Ictlvltle; 
and  functions  to  be  performed  under  suc^ 
program.  Any  such  operational  plan  for  anv 
f^tfnf  i^'.^'  approved  by  the  Secretary,  tSe 
admlnistrauve  unit  of  such  Stat*  administer- 

oLaWlT'lrfv,""  "^"'•'^  tflf  ^tfon 
*u.i(a)(i7),    and    the    regional    lolnt    com 

rrilfe  '::'^T''"'  P"^"'"^  ^  ^  "on  439)* 
',,,  T^^  '°  ""'^'^^  ""^^  State  Is  located 
(3)  In  carrying  out  any  such  State-wide 
operational  plan  of  any  Stite.  there^aHbe 
deve  oped  Jointly  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
^'^T'::^:';  "°'^  °'  ^^^  ^^^^  adnSnfster! 
402(81(17)  In  each  area  of  the  Stat«  an 
emp  oyablUty  plan  for  each  Individual  rlsld- 
^  in  such  area  who  Is  participating  In  the 
w^rk  incentive  program  establl'shed  bv  thl! 
fn^i.H^'^  t^P"°yablllty  plan  for  any  such 
individual  shall  (l)  conform  with  the  State- 
wide  operational  plan  of  such  State.  (11,  pro- 
V^l  rt\  ^'^f  separate  administrative  unit 
referred    to    in    section    402,  ai  ( I7i  (B)    will 

fa)(17)(B).  and  (HI)  provide  that  the 
Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  pro vld  ng 
the  training,  placement,  and  related  servlw! 
authorized  under  this  part."  services 

(3)  (A)  Section  433(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  special  work  prol- 
ects  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  public 
service  employment.  y^^^^. 

(B)  Section  433(ei(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  portion'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "100  per  centum  (In 
the  case  of  the  first  year  that  such  agree- 
ment 18  m  effect  If  such  agreement  is  In 
effect  at  least  3  years)  and  90  per  centum 
(If  such  agreement  Is  in  effect  less  than  three 
years;  or,  if  such  agreement  Is  In  effect  at 
least  3  years,  In  the  case  of  any  vear  after 
the  first  year  that  such  agreement  Is  in  ef- 
fect ) ". 

(C)  Section  433(e)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "on  special  work 
projects  of"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "In 
public  service  employment  for  " 

(D)  Section  433(e)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(4)  Section  433(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
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by  striking  out  "any  of  the  progremis 
established  by  this  part"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  432(b)    (3)". 

(5)  Section  433(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  402(a)  (19)  (A)  (1) 
and  (11)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 402(a)  (17)". 

(6)  Section  433  (h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "special  work  projects" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "public  service 
employment". 

(7)  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  434.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  also  au- 
thorized to  pay.  to  any  member  of  a  family 
participating  in  manpower  training  under 
this  part,  allowances  for  transportation  and 
other  costs  incurred  by  such  member,  to 
the  extent  such  costs  are  necessary  to  and 
directly  related  to  the  participation  by  such 
member  in  such  training." 

(f)(1)  Section  435  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "80  per  centum 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "90  per  centum". 
(2)  Section  435  (b)  of  such  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ";  except  that  with  respect 
to  special  work  projects  under  the  program 
established  by  section  432(b)(3),  the  costs 
of  carrying  out  this  part  shall  Include  only 
the  costs  of  administration". 

(g)  Section  436(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Jointly  by  him  and",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  402"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "under  part  D  of  this  title  or 
under  an  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  part  E  of  this  title". 

(h)  Section  437  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  437.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  to  an  individual  who  is  registered 
pursuant  to  section  447  and  who  Is  unem- 
ployed relocation  assistance  (including 
grants,  loans,  and  the  furnishing  of  such 
services  as  will  aid  an  involuntarily  un- 
employed individual  who  deelres  to  relocate 
to  do  so  in  an  area  where  there  Is  assurance 
of  regular  suitable  employment,  offered 
through  the  public  employment  offices  of  the 
State  in  such  area,  which  will  lead  to  the 
earning  of  income  sufficient  to  make  such 
Individual  and  his  family  Ineligible  for  bene- 
fits under  part.  D  and  supplementary  pay- 
ments under  part  E) ." 

(1)  Section  438  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "projects  under". 

( J )  Section  439  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  439.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 
issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  as  amended  by  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  for  the  establishment.  Jointly  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  of  (1 1  a  national  coordi- 
nation committee  the  duty  of  which  shall 
be  uniform  reporting  and  similar  require- 
ments for  the  administration  of  this  part, 
and  (2 1  a  regional  coordination  committee 
for  each  region  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  review  and  approval  of  State-wide  opera- 
tional plans  developed  pursuant  to  section 
433  lb  I." 

.(ki  Section  444  of  such  Act  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed and  sections  441,  442,  and  443  of  such 
Act  are  hereby  redesignated  as  sections  440a, 
440b,  and  440c,  respectively. 

(1)  Section  440a  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (k)  of  this  section)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec  440a.". 


(2)  by  striking  out  "443"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "440c"; 

(3)  by  adding  inunedlately  after  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following  sentence; 
"Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
any  contract  with  any  organization  after 
June  1,  1970.  for  the  dissemination  by  such 
organization  of  information  about  programs 
authorized  to  be  carried  on  under  this 
part. ';    and 

(4)  by  adding  after  and  below  such  sec- 
tion the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  and  pub- 
lish monthly,  by  State,  by  age  group,  and 
by  sex,  the  following  information  with  re- 
spect to  Individuals  registered  pursuant  to 
section  447— 

"(1)  the  number  of  Individuals  so  regis- 
tered, the  number  receiving  family  assist- 
ance benefits,  the  number  receiving  sup- 
plementary benefits,  the  number  of 
individuals  receiving  each  particular  type  of 
work  training  services,  and  the  number  of 
Individuals  receiving  no  such  services; 

■(2)  the  miinber  of  Individuals  placed  in 
Jobs  by  the  Secretary  under  section  432 lb) 
iImAi.  and  tlie  average  wages  of  the  in- 
dividuals so  placed; 

"1 3  I  the  number  of  Individuals  who  begin 
but  fall  to  complete  training,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  such  Individuals  to  com- 
plete training;  and  the  number  of  individuals 
who  register  voluntarily  but  do  not  receive 
training  or  placement; 

"(4)  the  number  of  Individuals  who  obtain 
employment-  following  the  completion  of 
training,  and  the  number  of  such  Individuals 
whose  employment  Is  In  fields  related  to  the 
particular  type  of  training  received: 

"(5)  of  the  Individuals  who  obtain  em- 
ployment following  the  completion  of  train- 
ing, the  average  wages  of  such  Individuals, 
the  number  retaining  such  employment  3 
months.  6  months,  and  12  months,  follow- 
ing the  date  of  completion  of  such  training; 
"(6)  the  number  of  individuals  in  pub- 
lic service  employment,  by  type  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  average  wages  of  such  in- 
dividuals, and 

"(7)  the  amount  of  savings,  under  the 
family  assistance  and  supplementary  pay- 
ments programs,  realized  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  each  of  the  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  part." 

im)  Section  440b  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (k)  of  this  section)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TECHNICAL       .ASSISTANCE      FOB      PROVIDERS      OF 
EMPLOYMENT     OR    TRAINING 

"Sec.  440b.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  providers  of 
employment  or  training  to  enable  them  to 
participate  m  the  est,ibltshment  and  opera- 
tion of  programs  authorized  to  be  established 
by  section  432  (b) ." 

in)  Section  440c  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (k)  of  this  section  I  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "20  per  centum" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "10  per  centum.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(as  specified  in  sec- 
tion 402(a))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(as  required  by  section  402(a)  ( 13)  i  ": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "sections  3(a).  403 
(a),  1003(a),  1403(a),  1603(a),  and  1903 
(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
403(a),  453,  1604,  and  1903(a)",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "section  402(a)  (19) 
(Ci"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
402(a)  (13)". 

On  page  41,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  102a.  Part  A  of  Utle  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
section  thereof  redesignated  i  by  section  103 
im)  of  this  Act)  as  section  407  the  following 
new  section:" 

On  page  41,  line  20,  strike  out  "436"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "408". 


On  page  44,  line  2,  strike  out  "abiuty"  and 
all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"ability.". 

Beginning  on  page  44,  line  3,  strike  out  all 
through  page  46,  line  21,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec,  102b.  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) Is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
40  as  section  41,  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 39  the  following  new  section : " 
"  'Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  Employee  Tthaining 
AND  Work  Incentive  Programs 

"'(a)  General  Rxtlz. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter,  the  amount  determined 
under  subpart  C  of  this  part. 

"'(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C  " 

"Sec.  102c.  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart:" 

"Subpart   C — Rules  for   Computing  CsEDrr 
FOR  Expenses  of  Work  Incentive  Programs 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  credit. 
"Sec.  52.  Definitions;  special  rules. 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  CREorr. 

"(a)  Determination  of  Amount. — 
"(1)  General  Rule. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
work  Incentive  program  expenses  (as  defined 
In  section  52  (a)  ). 

"  ( 2)  Limitation  based  on  amount  of  tax.— 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  1 1 ) ,  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000,  plus 

"(B)  50  percent  of  so  much  of  the  lia- 
bility for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  ex- 
ceeds $25,000. 

"(3)  Liability  for  tax. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  |2),  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  o! 
the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  ta.x 
credit), 

"(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax 
exempt  interest ) , 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come ) ,  and 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property ) . 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  531 
(relating  to  accumulated  earnings  tax),  sec- 
tion 541  (relating  to  personal  holding  com- 
pany tax),  or  section  1378  (relating  to  tax 
on  certain  capital  gains  of  subchapter  S 
corporations ) ,  and  any  additional  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  seclioa  1351 
(d)  (1)  (relating  to  recoveries  of  foreign  ex- 
propriation losses) ,  shall  not  be  considered 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 
"(4)  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  specified  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  $12,500  in  lieu  of  $25,000.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  If  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
has  no  work  Incentive  program  expenses  for. 
and  no  unused  credit  carryback  or  carryover 
to,  the  taxable  year  of  such  spouse  which 
ends  within  or  with  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
year. 

"(5)  Affiliated  groups.— In  the  case  of  an 
affiliated  group,  the  $25,000  amount  specified 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  reduced  for  each  member 
of  the  group  by  apportioning  $25,000  among 
the  members  of  such  group  In  such  manner 
as  the^ecretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
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ing  sentence,  the  term  'affiliated  group'  has 
the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 1504(a),  except  that  all  corporations 
stiall  be  treated  as  Includible  corporations 
(Without  any  exclusion  under  section   1504 

(b)). 
"(b)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Unused 

CEEDir. — 

••(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
ia)(l)  for  ally  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  subsection  (a)(2)  for 
such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  'unused  credit  year'), 
such  excess  shall  be-- 

■(A)  a  work  incentive  program  credit 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding the  imused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  a  work  incentive  program  credit 
carryover  to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing the  unused  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10 
taxable  years  to  which  iby  reason  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  )  such  credit  may 
be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of  the  other  9 
taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because 
of  the  limitation  contained  in  paragraph  (2) , 
such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

'■(2)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  imder  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amotint  by 
which  the  Umltatlon  provided  by  subsection 
(a I  (2)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"lO  Early  Termination  of  Employment 
BY  Employer.  Etc. — 

"(li  General  Rule. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate — 
"(A)  Work  incentive  program  expenses. — 
If  the  taxpayer  terminates  the  employment 
of  any  emploj'ee  with  respect  to  whom  work 
incentive  program  exp>enses  are  taken  into 
account  under  subsection  (a)  at  any  time 
during  the  first  12  months  of  such  employ- 
ment (whether  or  not  consecutive)  or  before 
the  close  of  the  12th  calendar  month  after 
the  calendar  month  In  which  such  employee 
completes  12  months  of  employment  with 
the  taxpayer,  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  employment 
is  terminated  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
(determined  under  such  regulations)  equal 
to  the  credits  allowed  under  section  40  for 
such  taxable  year  and  all  prior  taxable  years 
attributable  to  work  incentive  program  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  with  respect  to  such 
employee. 

"(B)  Carrybacks  and  Carryovers  Adjust- 
ed— In  the  case  of  any  termination  of  em- 
ployment to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies, 
the  carrybacks  and  carryovers  under  sub- 
section  (b)    shall  be  properly  adjusted. 

"(2)  Subsection  not  to  apply  in  certain 
cases. — 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(1)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  employ- 
ment of  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(h)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  who,  before  the  close  of  the  12- 
month  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
'A)(i)  or  (B),  Ijecomes  disabled  to  perform 
the   services    of    such    employment,    unless 


such  disability  is  removed  before  the  close 
of  such  period  and  the  taxpayer  fails  to  offer 
reemployment  to  such  individual. 

"(B)  Change  in  Form  of  Business,  Etc — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  1 1 ) ,  the  employ- 
ment relationship  between  the  taxpayer  and 
an  emloyee  shall  not  be  treated  as  termi- 
nated— 

"(i)  by  a  transaction  to  which  section  381 
I  a)  applies,  if  the  employee  continues  to  be 
employed   by   the  acquiring  corporation,   or 

"(li)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  conducting  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer,  if  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  in  such  trade  or  business  and 
the  taxpayer  retains  a  substantial  interest 
in  such  trade  or  business. 

"(3)  Special  rule. — Any  Increase  in  tax 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  be  treated  as 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit 
allowable  under  subpart  A. 
■Sec.  52.  Definitions;   Special  Rules. 

"la)  Work  Incentive  Program  Expenses. — 
For  purjxjses  of  this  subpart,  the  term 
'work  incentive  program  expenses'  means 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
are  placed  in  employment  under  a  work 
incentive  program  established  under  section 
432  (b)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  are  paid  or  incurred  for  services 
rendered  by  such  employees  during  the  first 
12  months  of  such  employment  (whether  or 
not  consecutive) , 

"(b)   Limitations, — 

"(1)      TRADE       OR       business       EXPENSES. — No 

item  shall  be  taken  into  account  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  such  Item  is  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  section  162  (relating 
to  trade  or  business  expenses). 

"(2  I     REIMBURSED    EXPENSES. NO    item    Shall 

be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  is  reimbursed 
for  such  item. 

"(3)      GEOGRAPHICAL     LIMFTATION. NO     Item 

shall  be  taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  expense  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  training  con- 
ducted outside  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"(4)      MAXIMUM       PERIOD      OF      TRAINING       OR 

INSTRUCTION. — No  wages  or  salary  of  an 
employee  shall  be  taken  into  account  under 
subsection  (a)  after  the  end  of  the  24-month 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  initial 
employment  of  such  employee  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(5)  Ineligible  individuals — No  item 
shall  be  taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  an  individual  who — 

"(A)  bears  any  of  the  relationships  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 152(a)  to  the  taxpayer,  or.  if  the  tax- 
payer is  a  corporation,  to  an  Individual  who 
owns,  directly  or  Indirectly,  more  than  50 
percent  In  value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
the  corporation  (determined  with  the  ap- 
plication of  section  267  ( c  I  ) ,  or 

"(B)  if  the  taxpayer  is  an  estate  or  trust, 
is  a  grantor,  beneficiarj',  or  a  fiduclarj-  of  the 
estate  or  trust,  or  Is  an  Individual  who  bears 
any  of  the  relationships  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  of  section  152(a)  to 
a  grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the 
estate  or  trust 

"(c)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — In  case 
of  an  electing  small  business  corporation  (as 
defined  in  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  work  incentive  program  expenses 
for  each'  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned 
pro  rata  among  the  persons  who  are  share- 
holders of  such  corporation  on  the  last  day 
of  such   taxable  year,   and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  expenses 
have  been  apportioned  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part) as  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such 
expenses. 

"(d)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 


"(1)  the  work  incentive  program  expenses 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  estate  or  trust  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries on  the  basis  of  the  income  of  the 
estate  or  trust  allocable  to  each. 

•■  1 2 )  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  expenses 
have  been  apportioned  under  paragraph  1 1 ) 
shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part) as  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such 
expenses,  and 

"(3)  the  $25,000  amount  specified  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  51 
(a)  (2 1  applicable  to  such  estate  cr  trust 
shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  $25,000  as  the  amount  of 
the  expenses  allocated  to  the  trust  under 
paragraph  d)  bears  to  the  entire  amount  of 
such  exi>enses. 

"(e)  Limitations  With  Respect  to  Cer- 
tain Persons. — In  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  organization  to  which  section  593 
applies, 

"(2)  a  regulated  investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  investment  trust  subject  tj  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following) ,  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  descrit>ed 
in  section  1381  (ai , 

rules  similar  to  tlie  rules  provided  in  sec- 
tion 46  (d)  sliall  apply  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(f)   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  application  of  this  subpart  to  certain 
acquiring  corporations,  see  section  381  (c) 
(24)." 

"Sec  102d.  (a)  The  table  of  subparts  for 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"Subpart    C.   Rules  for  CoMPtrriNC   Credit 

KOR  EXPEN.'JtS  OF   WORK  INCENTIVE   ProCKAMS.  ' 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  work  incentive  pro- 
grams. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(C)  Part  V  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  surcharge)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  renumbering  section  51  as  56,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "51"  in  the  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■■56". 

(d)  Section  381  (o  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  items  taken  into  account  in  certain 
corporated  acquisitions)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(24)     credit    under    section    40    FOR    WORK 

incentive  PROGRAM  EXPENSES  -  The  acquir- 
ing corporation  shall  take  into  account  (to 
the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  section  40.  and  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
tiie  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  the  items  re- 
quired to  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  section  40  in  respect  of  the  distrib- 
utor or  transferor  corporation." 

"Sec  102e  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 102b,  102c,  and  102d  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  Decemt>er  31  of  the  year  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted." 

On  page  52,  between  lines  IL'  and  13.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(3)  Section  402  (a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provis-ions  of  this 
subsection)  is  further  amendeJ  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ';  and  (17)  provide 
that  the  State  agency  will  have  In  effect  a 
special  program  which  (A)  will  be  admin- 
istered by  a  separate  administrative  unit  and 
the  employees  of  which  will,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  perform  services  only 
in    connection    with    the    administration    of 
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sucn  program.  (B)  will  provide  iihroiigh  ar- 
rangements with  others  or  otherwise:  for 
indlndu.iis  who  have  been  registered  pur- 
su.uit  to  pan  D  such  health,  vo^aticnal 
reiiabiUtation.  coun-.ellng.  child  care,  and 
otlifr  social  and  supportive  services  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  such  Individuals  to  ac- 
cept employment  or  receive  manpower  train- 
ing provided  under  part  C,  and  will,  when 
bujh  individuals  are  prepared  to  accept  em- 
ployment or  receive  manpower  training,  re- 
fer such  individuals  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
oor  for  employment  or  tr.iinaii;  under  part 
C,  ;ind  (Ci  Will  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  operational  and  employablUty  plans 
ii.-.der  section  433   (b).' 

On  page  54.  between  lines  24  and  25,  Insert 
!.he  following: 

"(E)  by  striking  out  'piua  at  the  end  of 
clause  till)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  such 
paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'or': 
"iFi  by  inserting  after  clause  dil)  of  sub- 
p.ragraph  (A)  of  such  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause; 

■'"ilv)  administration  of  and  services 
(other  than  child  care  services  and  medical 
and  hospital  services)  provided  under  the 
progr-.m  established  pursuant  to  section  402 
(a)   (17) ;  plus'; 

"(G)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  of  such  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence; 

"  'Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  per  centum  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  expenditures  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall,  if  such  expenditures 
are  for  medical  or  hospital  services  provided 
under  the  program  established  pursuant  to 
section  402ia)(17),  be  equal  to  the  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  (as  defined  in 
section  1905  (b)  I  of  the  Stat-e  making  such 
expenditures. •  " 

On  page  54,  line  25.  strike  out  "(E)"  aiii 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(H)  ". 

On  page  55.  line  3.  strike  out  "(F)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  ( I )  ". 

On  page  55,  line  6.  strike  out  "(G) ''  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(J)  ". 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  OhioK  Under  tlie  previous  or- 
der, the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Spomci  is  now  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  THURMOND  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  iMr.  Thurmond*  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  20  minutes  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Ohio    ( Mr.    Young  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION— THE 
UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Fri- 
day I  noted  on  the  wire  service  that  the 
school  board  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  had  re- 
quested a  special  summer  convening  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  help  resolve  a  dilemma  brought  about 
by  conflicting  judicial  decisions  regarding 
school  desegregation.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  either  the  situation  in  Little  Rock 
or  the  decisions  under  which  the  school 


district  is  presently  bound.  I  do  believe 
that  the  hour  is  late  for  many  questions 
to  be  answered,  if  not  by  the  Supreme 
Court  then  certainly  by  Congress. 

Sixteen  years  after  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  parents,  schoolchil- 
dren, school  administrators,  litigants, 
and  our  lower  courts  remain  confused 
with  respect  to  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements touching  the  desegregation  or 
integration  of  public  schools. 

In  March  of  this  year  in  a  special  con- 
curring opinion  in  Nortficross  v.  Board 
of  Education  oj  Memphis.  397  U.S.  232, 
Chief  Justice  Burger  stated: 

As  soon  as  possible,  however,  we  ought  to 
resolve  some  of  the  basic  practical  problems 
whea  they  are  appropriately  presented  in- 
cluding whether,  as  a  constitutional  matter, 
any  particular  racial  balance  must  be 
achieved  In  t  he  schools;  to  what  extent  trans- 
portation may  or  must  be  provided  to  achieve 
the  ends  .=otight  by  prior  holdings  of  the 
Court   Other  related  issues  may  emerge  .  .  . 

On  last  Monday,  before  tlie  Select 
Committee'on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity, I  examined  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  it  fair  to  summarize  the 
thrust  of  my  inquiry  by  saying  that  it 
related  to  the  lack  of  a  national  policy 
on  school  desegregation.  I  advised  Mr. 
Leonard  that  statistics  for  the  past 
school  year  show  only  2.8  percent  black 
students  attended  predominantly  white 
schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  8.2  percent 
black  students  attended  predominantly 
uhite  schools  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  4  percent  black  students  attended 
predominantly  white  schools  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  and  that  these  percentages 
were  declining,  while  in  the  South,  HEW 
and  Justice  Department  officials  were 
seeking  at  an  early  date  to  have  40  per- 
cent of  black  students  attending  pre- 
dominantly white  schools.  I  reminded 
Mr.  Leonard  that  there  were  seven  suits 
now  pending  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  one 
moie  than  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  filed  in  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Leonard's  response  was  standard. 
He  stated,  first,  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  not  bring  suits  unless  there 
was  a  complaint,  and  second,  that  I 
should  examine  Deal  against  Cincinnati, 
decided  in  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  December  of  1966.  I  have  read 
this  case  reported  in  369  F.  2d  55.  On  page 
61,  the  court  .stated: 

We  hold  that  there  is  no  constitutional 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  bus  Negro 
and  white  children  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods or  to  transfer  classes  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  alleviating  racial  imbalance  that 
it  did  not  cause,  nor  is  there  a  like  duty  to 
select  new  school  sites  solely  in  furtherance 
of  such  a  purpose. 

The  busing  of  pupils  away  from  the  neigh- 
.borhocds  of  their  residences  may  create 
many  special  problems  for  boards  of  edu- 
cation These  include  the  providing  of  ade- 
quate transportation  and  proper  facilities 
and  personnel  for  the  supervision,  education 
and  well-being  of  all  pupils.  All  of  this  must 
be  accomplished  within  the  Board's  budget. 

The  Deal  case  in  large  measure  relied 
upon  Bell  v.  School.  City  of  Gary,  In- 
diana, 324  F.  2d  309,  decided  in  October 
of  1963,  where  the  court  declined  to  ap- 
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prove  a  plan  involving  the  busing  of  6  000 
pupils  en  each  schoolday.  having  con- 
sidered the  costs  and  safety  of  the  chil" 
dren  and  the  city  s  residential  patterns" 

Another  case  which  relied  upon  Be'I  is 
Downs  v.  Board  of  Education  o!  Kansrs 
City.  336  F.  2d  988,  decided  in  September 
of  1934. 

Mr.  Leonard's  reliance  upon  Deal  is, 
that  this  is  de  facto  segregation,  coining 
about  solely  and  completely  as  a  resu't 
of  racial  isolation  in  housing  patterns 
He  advised  me  that  until  the  law  is 
changed,  either  by  the  Congress  or  by 
the  courts,  nothing  will  be  done.  The  Su- 
preme Court  denied  certiorari  in  the  Bell 
case  on  May  1,  1964,  denied  certiorari 
in  the  Downs  case  on  March  1,  1955,  and 
denied  certiorari  in  the  Deal  case  oii  Oc- 
tober 9.  1967.  This  means  that  in  Uiose 
years  the  Court  declined  to  hear  appeals 
of  these  cases,  probably  because  it  dad 
not  deem  them  of  &ufflcient  national 
importance. 

When  I  questioned  Mr.  Leonard  about 
the  New  York  freedom  of  choice  plan  or 
a  recent  statute  enacted  by  the  Michigan 
Legislature,  which  by  allowing  freedom 
of  choice  had  the  effect  of  upsetting  a 
Detroit  plan  to  achieve  racial  balance,  he 
advised  me  that  racial  balance  is  not  a 
legal  requirement.  I  told  him  I  believed 
freedom  of  choice  should  mean  the  same 
in  Michigan  that  it  means  in  Virginia. 
Mr.  Leonard  referred  me  to  Green  v. 
County  School  Board,  391  U.S.  430 
( 1968 1 .  I  am.  of  course,  familiar  with  the 
Green  case,  a  Virginia  case,  and  I  am  in 
agreement  with  an  article  in  Harvard 
Law  Re'view,  volume  82:63.  page  111, 
which  says  on  page  114: 

In  more  difficult  cases,  where  not  all  the 
factors  point  the  same  way,  the  Court  will 
have  to  refine  Its  analysis  of  the  concepts 
"dual  system."  "unitary  system,"  "segre- 
gated, "  "Integrated,"  and  "racially  unidentifi- 
able." And  it  will  have  to  begin  facing  some  of 
the  hard  questions  Involved  In  implementing 
Brown:  In  formulating  desegregation  plans. 
what  weight  Is  to  be  given  to  sound  policies  of 
education  and  school  administration;  wliat 
weight  to  wishes  of  southern  black  national- 
ists for  separation,  even  where  by  the  lights 
of  the  larger  community  the  result  will  be 
"inferior"  education;  what  weight  to  such 
evidence  exists  that  once  the  ratio  of  Negro 
pupils  to  whites  passes  beyond  a  critical 
point  the  educational  benefits  from  littegra- 
tlon  are  reduced  or  lost  altogether?  Since 
Brcivn.  the  lower  courts  have  been  grappling 
with  these  Issues  largely  without  guidance 
from  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Green  the  Court 
missed  an  important  opportunity  to  provide 
guidance  by  re-articulating  the  reasons  for 
and  the  very  meaning  of  "desegregation." 

Perhaps  it  is  oversimplification  to  say 
that  Mr.  Leonard  professed  no  double 
standard  toward  desegregation  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  distinction 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  situations— 
that  enforced  busing  and  racial  balance 
may  be  for  Charlotte  and  Norfolk,  but 
not  for  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  be- 
cause the  former  were  once  de  jure  situa- 
tions, the  latter  de  facto — that,  for  the 
same  reason,  freedom  of  choice  language 
may  have  different  applications  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  country. 

Just  10  days  ago  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  testified  before  the 
same  committee  that  there  is  no  differ- 
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ence  between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segre- 
gation. F .'irner  '3ecr:t?.Ty  Finch  has  been 
Q;:-j:ed  assaying: 

(The  Courts)  still  cling  to  the  distinction 
between  de  jure  i  by  law  or  former  regulation ) 
and  de  facto  segregation,  which  I  happen  to 
believe  as  a  lawyer  is  no  longer  valid  ...  I 
think  segregation  or  racial  isolation  wherever 
it  appears  is  one  and  the  same 

In  Beckett  v.  School  Board  of  City  of 
Norfolk.  308  Fed.  Sup.  1274,  the  memo- 
randum of  the  able  trial  judge,  Walter 
E  Horfman,  includes,  beginning  at  page 
1302,  a  section  entitled  "De  Facto  Versus 
Dc  Jure  Segregation." 

After  observing  it  had  been  argued 
"tiiat  de  ju:e  segregation  exists  in  Vir- 
ginia by  operation  of  law  solelv  because 
Virginia,  among  many  other  States,  had 
statutes  en  it.s  books  which  required  seg- 
regation of  p.:, lie  schools  prior  to  Brown 
I."  J'Jidge  Hoffman  wrote: 

In  sum.  the  proponents  of  racial  balancing 
insist  that  de  jure  segregation  continues  to 
exist  throughout  Virginia,  regardless  of  good 
faith  efforts  on  the  part  of  any  school  board 
to  eradicate  it.  until  a  totally  "unitary  sys- 
tem' is  attained.  That  Norfolk  is  now  com- 
plptely  free  of  discriminatory  practices  in 
housing  and  schools  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
rapidly  changing  housing  patterns  which  in 
turn,  are  leading  to  resegregated  schocls. 

As  mentioned  In  footnote  (5) ,  we  entertain 
grave  doubts  that  there  can  be  an  avoidance 
of  any  constitutional  mandate  merelv  be- 
cause de  facto  and  not  de  jure,  segregation 
e.xi^ted  in  1954.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not 
spoken  on  the  subject.  We  believe  that  an 
analysis  of  the  entire  matter  will  demon- 
strate rather  efTectively  that  there  were  many 
discriminatory  acts  by  state  officials  and  or 
discriminatory  state  laws  prior  to  1954  which 
prompted  segregated  housing  patterns  and 
in  turn,  brought  about  a  neighborhood  school 
which  was  segregated. 

.ifK^M*^"'"*'^""""  '■equires  complete  dis- 
establishment in  the  sense  that  racial  bal- 
ancing is  required  in  each  individual  school 
and  classroom  wherever  the  state  at  any 
Ten  tlTrl'""  ^^Sregatlon  of  public  schools^ 
n«  n..»  ,  ","°  "^'^  ^°  SO  further;  there  is 
no  necessity  for  complex  plans:  and  much  of 

Brorn^rT  '^^  ='°'="  ^^«  '^54  decision  in 
Broc/n  /  has  been  wasted. 
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of  the  Coivtiiution,  toe  same  construction 
must  apply  t  j  all  50  states.  Ce.-tainiy  it  must 
be  appned  to  any  state  v\here  any  dUcrim-- 
"a-ory  sta'.ute,  judicial  decision,  or  oincial 
ac.  ex.sted  for  many  years  prior  to  1954 

Attached  hereto  as  Appendix  C  will  be 
found,  on  a  state-by-state  basis,  the  exten- 
siveness  of  state  statutes  and  or  Judicial  de- 
cisions. The  list  is  not  intended  to  be  in- 
clusive: for  example,  where  there  was  man- 
datory segregation  in  public  .schools,  other 
segregation  or  discriminatorv  laws  wer"  no- 
inclucied.  It  does  not  refer  to  housing  c-d'- 
nances  and  deed  restrictions  legalizc-i'  m 
many  states.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible' 
through  research  of  the  cases  and  statutes 
alone,  to  uncover  all  examples  of  dlsc-inv- 
natory  actiui  by  public  officials  regardless 
of  what  t!ie  state  laws  required 

We  conclude  that  the  de  facto-de  jure  issue 
IS  not  a  determinative  factor  in  arrivinB  at 
what  Is  required  under  Broun  1  and  the  sub- 
sequent cases.  We  believe  that  the  affiima- 
ttre  mandate  mentioned  herein  applies  to  all 
states  tut  that  it  nuist  be  reascnablv  and 
feasibly  con.-=trued  consistent  with  the  cir- 
cum.stances  confronting  the  local  scho-.jl 
board  in  each  area. 


Later  Judge  Hoffman  said : 

Assuming  arguendo  that  de  jure  seeresa- 

iublic'laf  "'"'^  °^  ^''^"  cLrlmTnatorv 
public  laws  or  actions  by  public  officials  wp 
have  great  difficulty  in  deterrnininThow  any 
'"IseftL""  ^■"'">'  ''^  ''  f-ctonese:^cl 
the  so  ca  'eri  ■■?(''"'c^"^'  ^'^'^  S''^*^-  0"*s'de 
hi.^or  h^'rtl.P^^P,^""^^'"  "*  ^'"^  P°'nt  in 
nf^^   k',,     "^  ^'^''^''  ' ' '  mandatory  segrcKatlon 

%>Tul'''°°'''  ''•  P^n^issiveseSton 
3)  anti-Negro  voting  laws,  (4)  miscegena- 
,'°"  ,^«J"^^s.  or  (5)  local  practices  as  .« 
mied  by  judicial  decisions  or  ancles  T 
-  icrreaulred'*  ''""'■  ^^^^her^"  ct'stat; 
see  eeatfliu  ,°J  v,'""^'^  Permitted  school 
segregation  should  be  Irrelevant  If  the  result 

sta-ut^'T''°"  °'  '^^  '^''-  E^^'^  Where  such 

ern  o7  Tj^'  'T^'^  P''°^  ^  ^954.  the  pat- 

estTbii.h^^^^f  ""'^  '"^y  ^*^«  been  so  well 

S'S^be^^e^Su/;.^    '=°""""^''     «'^^-« 

Judge  Hoffman  said  later  • 
mal'be7n?'  *'"""""  ^^"  ^h«  Constitution 

a^n^X/r^  ^°"""""°''  8oes  beyond  the 
Por  ron  o7  ,'^r'^*!'  'mentioned  in  the  earlier 
thi  wh°  *"  °P'"'°"'  ^^  think  It  obvious 
that.  Whatever  may  be  correct  Interpretation 


We  are  attaching  Judge  Hoffman's 
"appendix  C  "  to  these  remarks,  and  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr' 
Young  of  Ohio>.  Without  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  at- 
tachment shows  every  State  of  the  Uni,3n 
except  five  to,  at  some  time,  have  had 
discriminatory  statutes  or  judicial  deci- 
sions sustaining  segregation. 

The  Fourth  Circuit  reversed  Judge 
Hoffman's  holding  that  good-faith  irn- 
plementation  of  constitutional  principles 
did  not  require  racial  balancing  in  each 
individual  school  throughout  a  school 
system  comprised  of  many  different 
schools  where  it  was  freely  conceded  that 
massive  compulsory  busing  would  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  such  racial  balanc- 
ing. 

Just  before  leaving  for  its  summer  re- 
cess, the  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari 
This  IS  regrettable  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  learned  memorandum  by  Judge 
Hoffman  posed  the  very  questions  Chief 
Justice  Burger  said  should  be  resolved 
"as  soon  as  possible." 

Allow  me  to  return  to  Mr.  Leonard's 
testimony  of  last  Monday.  He  referred 
me  to  the  Deal  case  concerning  the  city 
of  Cincinnati.  In  1933,  according  to  Judge 
Hoffman's  appendix,  separation  of  races 
on  an  educational  level  under  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  theory  was  upheld  by  the 
highest  court  in  Ohio.  As  I  have  said,  the 
Deal  opinion  cited  by  precedent  the  Bell 
case,  involving  the  city  of  Garj-,  Ind 
Judge  Hoffman  s  appendix  shows'  that 
the  State  of  Indiana  had  a  separate 
school  law  that  was  not  repealed  until 
1949.  Statistics  for  the  1968-69  school 
year  show  only  3.1  percent  of  black  stu- 
dents in  Gary  attended  predominantly 
white  schools  that  year. 

On  the  day  after  the  Norfolk  case  was 
reversed  and  remanded,  Mayor  Roy  B 
Martin  of  that  city  wrote  and  asked 
where  the  money  was  coming  from  to 
transport  the  additional  16,000  Norfolk 
schoolchildren,  should  that  be  required 
It  had  been  estimated  in  the  testimony 
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that  this  would  require  $4  million  in 
capital  outlay  and  S800  thousand  addi- 
tional annual  expenditure 

While  some  Federal  money  may  be 
available,  a  large  portion  of  the  added 
transportation  costs  must  be  borne  by 
the  taxpayers  ol  the  city  of  Norfolk  and 
Virginia,  Is  it  equal  treatment  under  the 
aw  for  the  citizens  of  Virgima  to  be 
taxed  to  pay  for  enforced  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  because  Virginia 
had  a  segregation  statute  in  1955.  wlnle 
the  citizens  of  Indiana  are  subject  to  no 
•■.ucn  burden  because  Uiat  State  repealed 
Its  statute  in  1949?  I  do  not  beheve  any 
fairminded  person  will  appreciate  that 
distinction.  I  do  not  beheve  one  can 
easily  explain  that  you  are  formerly  de 
jure  If  you  had  a  law  in  1955,  but' not 

\ZTt^^^  "^^  ^""'^  '^  >''"  l^^d  one  in 
1949.  I  do  not  believe  that  parent.^  black 

nnH  ""''i^^^'^o^  Charlotte  and  Norfolk  v^ill 
understand  why  6-  and  7-vear-old  chil- 
dren must  be  bused  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods long  distances  wlule  no  such 
requirement  is  imposed  upon  elementary 
children  in  cities  outside  the  Soutii  where 
there  is  more  racial  isolation  todav  than 

wrd^fd^l'  ^'^  ''"''  '""^  ^^--  --^ 
One  of  our  colleagues.  Senator  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff.  has  described  the  present 
double  standard  of  desegregation  as 
monumental  hypocrisy.  I  view  t  al 
morally  indefensible. 

I  believe  in  an  equal  educational  op- 
portumty  for  ever:.-  child.  I  beJieve  it  is 
wrong  to  classify  men  by  race.  But  I  also 
beheve  m  the  educational  soundness  of 
the  neighborhood  school,  and  I  have 
t'n^l"'^  desegregation  that  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  larger  cities  of  Vir- 

fr!2'^-  ^°'^'  ^'^^^  massive  enforced  bus- 
ing m  those  cities,  particularly  of  cle- 
mentaiy  school  children,  can  only  result 

subS'r''''!.'^'  '"^^^  ^-^°^^^  i"to  the 
suburbs  from  the  core  cities  of  Virginia 

ITZ^'J,  nf^l"'^  ''''  low-income  and  i?: 
lenated  blacks  and  whites 

In  April  of  this  year.  Dr.  James  S 
Coleman  of  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv 
the  principal  author  of  Equalitv  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity,  an  extensive  studv 
of  the  effects  of  segre.ctaticn  and  des^L-'- 
regation  on  the  educational  experiences 

sinf.^^^?^"^'""'  ^^^^'fi^d  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
ca  lonal  Opportunity  to  the  effect  that  a 
fn  thl^^'"'-"'"^"'  ^-"^  '^'^'^°°^'  especiall? 
mnrP  L?>f"'*'r  '^'^^'-  ''  determined 
more  by  the  cultural  background  of  his 
classmates  than  by  the  educational  re- 
sources of  the  school. 

wrote  :^°^^™"''  °"  ^^^^  ^^  °^  ^^  «*"dy. 

If   a    White   pupil    from    a    home    that    is 
strongly  and  effectively  supportive  of  educa 
tlon  is  put  in  a  school  where  most  pt^pus 
do  not  come  from  such  homes,  his  achieve- 
ment Will  be  little  different  thaii  ff  he  were 

Buf  tf.Z\  '=T.P°''''  "'  °'^"«  '''''  h'ni^eTf 
mn.'h  f  ^""""'^y  P"P'^  ^'■°'"  =>  ^°"^^  Without 
much    educational    strength    is    put    with 

^^.'J^n'^Kf  ^'"^  ^''°"e  educational  back- 
grounds, his  achievement  Is  likely  to  Jncreaae. 

fK^."*^u''  ''"estloning.  Dr.  Coleman  noted 
that  the  same  findings  applied  to  de- 
prived and  alienated  white  children  as 
applied  to  minority  children.  He  and  Dr 
Thomas  Pettigrew  of  Harvard  Unlver- 
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sity,  who  testified  later,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  there  was  a  tipping  point 
at  which  the  number  of  minority  group 
or  deprived  children  in  a  classroom  could 
negate  the  positive  educational  effects 
which  having  middle-  and  upper-class 
children  in  the  classroom  would  have. 
While  estimates  vary  to  some  extent, 
this  tipping  point  is  usually  considered 
to  be  in  the  35  to  50  percent  range;  that 
is,  when  the  number  of  children  from  de- 
prived homes  exceeds  this  percentage, 
the  positive  effects  of  having  other  chil- 
dren present  are  nullified. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  findings  of 
these  two  men  and  others  who  are  ex- 
pert in  their  fields,  we  can  only  view  the 
resegregatiop  which  is  occurring  with 
concern.  In  t^e  first  place,  these  findings 
mean  that  the  deprived  child  in  Chicago, 
in  Gary,  in  Cleveland  is  just  as  educa- 
tionally deprived,  or  perhaps  more  so  in 
terms  of  percentages,  than  the  deprived 
child  in  certain  southern  cities.  Second, 
it  means  that  unless  the  resegregation  of 
southern  and  other  urban  areas  through- 
out our  Nation  can  be  halted  or  at  least 
slowed,  then  the  difficulties  of  provid- 
ing a  sound  education — from  both  the 
cognitive  and  more  social  aspects — will 
be  almost  impossible  in  our  cities. 

There  has  been  the  charge  that  the 
busing  being  required  now  is  no  greater 
than  the  busing  used  to  maintain  some 
dual  school  systems.  In  some  cases,  this 
may  be  true.  In  numerous  cases  current- 
ly before  the  courts,  it  is  not.  And,  in 
such  situations,  I  believe  that  we  must  be 
reasonable — insofar  as  the  educational 
system  is  concerned  and  insofar  as  the 
financial  resource.3  of  the  community  arc 
concerned.  The  massive  busing  which 
has  been  proposed  in  some  of  our  south- 
ern cities,  particularly  Charlotte.  Rich- 
mond, and  Norfolk  will,  I  believe,  rather 
than  contribute  to  achievement  of  sound 
education,  within  the  guidelines  of  the 
Coleman  report.  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity,  move  many  school  systems 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  other  words, 
enforced  massive  busing  w^ill  set  in  mo- 
tion events  which  will  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  provide  sound  public  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  di- 
lemma of  the  Little  Rock  School  Board. 
I  know  something  of  the  problems  pres- 
ently faced  by  school  boards  in  every 
major  city  in  Virginia.  There  have  been 
occEisions  when  court  proceedings  and 
HEW  directives  seemed  in  conflict.  There 
have  been  occasions  when  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  if  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  HEW  were  part  of  the  same 
Government,  Almost  anything  would  be 
better  than  the  present  state  of  tension, 
uncertainty  and  doubt. 

In  observing  that  there  remain  many 
unanswered  questions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  I  do  not  wish  to  absolve  Congress 
of  any  responsibility.  I  believe  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  a  national  policy  of 
desegregation  which  will  be  applicable 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  shall 
speak  to  this  in  the  near  future.  Mean- 
while, I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Supreme  Court  give  more  direction  in 
school  cases — and  soon.  The  Court  has 
insisted  upon  speed,  but  it  has  not  said 
how  desegregation  is  to  be  accomplished. 
It  has  said  we  must  have  only  unitary 


school  systems,  but  it  has  not  defined  a 
unitary  school  system.  The  Court  has  not 
indicated  whether  racial  balance  of  any 
dimension  must  be  achieved  in  each 
school.  The  Court  has  not  said  whether 
the  continuation  of  wholly  black  or  white 
schools  is  unconstitutional.  The  Court 
has  not  ruled  whether  massive  compul- 
sory busing  is  required  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  And  lastly,  the  Court  has  not 
faced  up  to  the  question  of  de  facto  and 
de  jure  segregation  and  the  need  for  an 
interpretation  of  the  law  that  will  have 
equal  application  throughout  the  United 
States. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Judge  Hoffm.\n's  Appendix 
A  list  of  Slates  with  discriminatory  laws  or 
Judicla!  decisions,  excluding  Virginia.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida, 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  In 
which  mandatory  school  segregation  laws  ex- 
isted on  May  17,  1954. 

ALASKA 

In  Darts  v.  Sitka  School  Board.  3  Alas.  481 
1 1908).  it  was  held  that  semi-civilized  In- 
dians did  not  have  to  be  admitted  to  public 
schools.  It  went  on  to  find  that  the  step- 
children of  "an  Industrious,  law-abiding.  In- 
telligent native"  Indian,  who  operated  a 
store  "according  to  civilized  methods."  and 
had  adopted  the  white  man's  style  of  dress: 
spoke,  read  and  wrote  the  Engli.sh  language; 
and  wa.s  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  were  not  civilized  enough  to  attend 
white  schools  becau.se  they  still  lived  with 
ether  members  of  their  tribe. 

Sing  V.  S'.tka  School  Board.  7  Alas.  616 
( 1927) ,  upheld  separate  but  equal  schools  for 
Indians. 

ARIZONA 

Arx::ona  Code  Ann.  (1939),  section  54-416, 
provided  for  mandatory  segregation  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Under  section  54-918.  there 
was  permissive  segregation  in  high  schools, 
where  there  were  more  than  25  blacks  in  the 
high  school  district  and  if  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  electorate  By  an  amend- 
ment in  1951,  section  54—416  was  made  per- 
missive and  section  54-918  was  repealed. 

ARKANSAS 

Ark.  Stat.  Ann.   (1947).  section  80-509(c) 
required     the     establishment     of     separate 
schools  for  white  and  colored. 

CALIFORNIA 

While  laws  enacted  in  1869-70  and  1880-81 
provided  ( 1 )  mandatory  separate  schools  for 
Negro  and  Indian  children,  and  (2)  permis- 
sive separate  schools  for  children  of  Mongo- 
lian or  Chinese  descent,  a  statute  enacted  In 
1943  but  repealed  in  1947  reenacted  the  per- 
missive separate  school  provision  and  pro- 
vided that,  if  separate  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  Indian  children  or  children  of 
Ciiinese.  Japanese  or  Mongolian  parentage, 
they  could  not  be  admitted  to  any  other 
school.  Cal.  Educational  Code,  section  8003 
(Deering's  1944  )  See  also:  Cal.  Laws  1869-70, 
p.  838:  Cal.  Political  Code,  section  1662 
(Deering's  1885.) 

COLORADO 

Miscegenation  statute,  Col.  Stats.  Ann.  c. 
107,  sections  2,  3  (1935.)  Jackson  v.  Denver, 
109  Col.  196,  124  P.  (2d)  240  (1909)  holds 
that  an  otherwise  valid  common  law  mar- 
riage between  a  black  and  a  white  was  de- 
clared to  be  "Immoral  "  and  Justified  a  con- 
viction under  a  vagrancy  statute  defining 
same  to  Include  leading  an  "immoral  cotirse 
of  life," 

CONNECTICUT 

Conn.  Const..  Art.  VI,  section  2  (1818) ,  lim- 
ited the  electorate  to  white  male  citizens 
owning  property  In  1845  the  property  quali- 
fication was  deleted.  In  1876  the  Constitu- 


tion was  amended  by  removing  the  reoulre 
ment  that  electors  be  white. 

DELAWARE 

Del.  Const.,  Art.  X,  section  2  (1915)  pro. 
vided  for  separate  schools.  By  the  Del  Rev 
Code,  Ch.  71,  section  9  (1935").  two  kinds  of 
separate  schools  were  authorized;  "those  for 
white  children  and  those  for  colored  chll- 
dren." 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

D.C.  Code,  title  7,  sections  249,  252  (I939 
Supp.) ,  authorizes  separate  schools  for  white 
and  colored  in  the  District. 

IDAHO 

Idaho  Const..  Art.  6,  section  3  (1890),  pre 
hlblts  Chinese  or  Mongolians,  not  born  in 
the  United  States,  from  voting,  serving  as 
Jurors,  or  holding  civil  offices. 

Miscegenation  statute:  1867,  p.  71.  section 
3;  R.  S.  section  2425,  reenacted  Rev.  Code 
section  2616;  amended  1921,  Ch.  115  section 
l.p.  291. 

ILLINOIS 

III.  Const.,  Art.  II,  section  27  ( 1919 1 ,  Umit- 
ed  the  electorate  to  white  males. 

Although  no  statute  respecting  school  seg- 
regation has  been  located,  history  la  replete 
with  evidence  of  discriminatory  practices  in 
operating  separate  schools  for  many  years. 
See  Ming,  The  Elimination  of  Segregation  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  North  and  West 
21  J.  Negro  Ed.  265,  268  (1952) ;  B.  H.  Vallen! 
Racial  Desegregation  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  Southern  Illinois,  23  J.  Negro  Ed.  303 
(1954);  Shagoloff,  A  Study  of  Community 
Acceptance  of  Desegregation  in  Two  Selected 
Areas,  23  J.  Negro  Ed.  330  (1954).  See  also: 
United  States  v.  School  District  151  of  Cook 
County.  III.,  301  F.  Supp.  201,  217  (1969). 

Thus,  Illinois,  without  a  specific  statute. 
practiced  segregation  in  public  schools  prior 
to  1954,  almost  as  much  as  in  the  "Deep 
South." 

INDIANA 

Ind.  Stat.  Ann,,  section  28-5104  (Burns 
1933),  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
separate  schools  for  Negroes  if  the  school 
authorities  believed  it  to  be  necessary  or 
proper  but.  If  no  separate  schools  were  estab- 
lished, Negroes  could  attend  white  schools. 
In  1949,  the  separate  school  law  was  repealed, 
Laws,  1949,  Ch,  186.  section  11. 

IOWA 

Iowa  Laws,  Ch.  99,  section  6  (1846),  pro- 
vided that  schools  were  to  be  open  to  all 
white  persons, 

loua  Laws,  Ch,  52.  section  30  (1858) ,  called 
for  the  education  of  colored  children  In  sep- 
arate schools  except  where  there  was  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  attending  the  school  to 
allow  Negroes  "x)  attend  the  white  school. 
This  act  was  declared  unconstitutional  in 
District  V.  City  of  Dubuque,  7  Iowa  262 
(1858),  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution 
gave  the  power  to  legislate  with  regard  to 
education  to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
not  to  the  General  Assembly.  Thereafter,  the 
Board  of  Education  provided  education  for 
all  "youth"  and  In  Clark  v.  The  Board  of 
Directors,  24  Iowa  266  (1868),  this  was  con- 
strued as  requiring  admission  of  Negroes  Into 
white  schools. 

The  Iowa  Const..  Art.  II,  section  \  (18581, 
provided  that  only  white  males  could  be  elec- 
tors. Iowa  Code,  Ch.  130,  section  2388  fl. 
(1859).  stated  that  no  colored  person  could 
be  a  witness. 

KANSAS 

Kan.  Gen.  Stat,,  Section  72-1724  (1949). 
gave  authority  to  establish  and  maintain 
separate  primary  schools  for  whites  and  Ne- 
groes throughout  the  state,  and  separate  hlgb 
schools  In  Kansas  City.  See:  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education,  347  U.S.  483  (1954) . 

KENTUCKY 

Ky.  Const.,  Section  187,  Ky.  Rev.  Stat.,  Sec- 
tion 158,020  ( 1946) ,  required  separate  schools 
for  white  and  colored  children. 
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MARYLAND 

Md.  Code  Ann.,  Art.  77,  Sections  124,  207 
(1951)  required  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  establish  one  or  more  separate 
schools  for  Negroes,  provided  that  the  colored 
population  of  any  such  district  warranted, 
in  the  board's  Judgment,  an  establishment  of 
separate   colored   educational    facilities. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

In  Roberts  v.  City  of  Boston,  59  Mass.  198 
(18491 ,  the  court  stated  that  separate  schools 
had  been  maintained  for  colored  children  "for 
half  a  century," 

The  court  upheld  the  school  committee  In 
denying  admission  to  a  white  school  by  a 
Negro  child.  However,  six  years  later  Massa- 
chusetts by  statute  abolished  the  practice  of 
excluding  on  account  of  race,  color  or  reli- 
gion, 

MICHIGAN 

A  dissenting  opinion  In  The  People  v.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  Detroit,  18  Mich.  400 
(1869),  states  that  In  1841  separate  schools 
for  colored  were  established  In  Detroit.  The 
court  was  construing  an  amendment  to  the 
general  school  law  which  provided  that  all 
residents  had  an  equal  right  to  attend  schools 
and  the  statute  was  held  to  apply  to  De- 
troit, 

In  Day  v.  Owen,  5  Mich.  520  (1858).  the 
court  upheld  a  regulation  excluding  a  Negro 
from  the  cabin  of  a  steamer  solely  for  the 
reason  of  his  race. 

People  V.  Dean,  14  Mich,  406  (1866),  held 
that  only  whites,  or  those  at  least  three- 
fourths  white,  could  vote. 

Miscegenation  statute,  C.  L.  1857,  3209. 
C  L,  1871,  4724,  prohibited  marriages  be- 
tween whites  and  Negroes  until  the  statute 
was  amended  in  1883, 

MINNESOTA 

Minn.  Rev.  Stat.,  Ch.  5,  section  1  (1851), 
and  Minn,  Const,.  Art.  'VII.  section  1  (18581, 
excluded  Negroes  from  voting  until  amend- 
ment of  November  3,  1868, 

MISSOURI 

Jlfo,  Const.,  Art,  XI,  sections  1,  3  (1875), 
and  Mo.  Rev.  Stat.,  section  163,130  (1949). 
required  separate  schools  and  "it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  colored  child  to  attend 
any  white  school  or  for  any  white  child  to 
attend  a  colored  school,"  These  provisions 
were  repealed  in  1957,  three  years  after 
Brown  I. 

MONTANA 

Mont,  Ter,  Laws,  1872.  p,  627,  provided  for 
separate  schools  of  children  of  African  de- 
scent when  requested  by  at  least  ten  such 
children.  This  statute  was  repealed  In  1895, 

Miscegenation   statute,   Mont    Rev    Code 
section  5700,  (1935), 


statute  permitting  a  township  In  Morris 
County  to  establish  separate  schools  for 
colored  children. 

In  Williams  and  Ryan,  Schools  in  Transi- 
tion, p.  122  (1954),  It  is  said:  "A  survey  of 
62  school  districts,  initiated  In  the  spring  of 
1948,  revealed  that  two-thirds  had  segregated 
schools  sanctioned  by  local  custom  and  prac- 
tice," 

N.J.  Const..  Art.  II,  section  1  (1844),  lim- 
ited sufTrage  to  white  males. 

NEW     MEXICO 

NM.  Stat.,  section  55-1201  (1941  Annot.) 
allowed  school  boards  to  place  children  of 
African  descent  In  separate  schools  if  the 
facilities  were  equal. 

NEW     YORK 

N.Y.  Consol,  Laws.  c.  15.  section  921  (Ca- 
hlll  1930),  provided  that  trustees  of  any 
union  school  district  organized  under  a  spe- 
cial act  "may  establish  separate  schools  for 
colored  children  provided  that  the  facilities 
are  equal  "  On  March  25,  1938.  this  law  was 
repealed. 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Miscegenation  sutes,  N.D.  Rev.  Code,  sec- 
tion 14-0304  (1943) 


NEBRASKA 

Seb  Rev.  Stat..  Ch,  48,  section  8  (1866). 
imposed  upon  the  local  school  directors  the 
dutv  of  taking  an  annuel  census  of  unmar- 
ried white  youth  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  for  the  purpose  of  school 
assignments.  Neb.  Rev.  Stat..  Ch,  48  section 
(1866).  establishing  the  school  system  states 
that  It  Is  "for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
advantage  of  a  free  education  to  all  white 
youth  of  this  territory,"  and  further  pro- 
vides that  all  colored  persons  shall  be  "ex- 
empted from  taxation  for  school  purposes  " 
These  laws  were  repealed  In  1869 

Miscegenation    statute.    Neb.    Rev     Stat 
section  42-103   (1943). 

NEW   JERSEY 

t.^"  ''.f,°'^-  ^^'^*-  PP  4791-92,  Schools  sec- 
2fi,  L,^'"^°'*'  PP-  *814-16,  Schools  sections 
zb2-267  (1911),  established  as  Industrial 
school   for   blacks. 

P„M  **c'^L^''^8^*'  ■"'^'''  Integration  in  the 

E^  -«,  ,^,«?!*  ''^  ^""^  •'^"^y-  23  J.  Negro 
Ed,  ^82  (1954),  there  is  reference  to  an  1850 


OHIO 

Under  Ohio  Stat.,  Ch.  101,  section  31 
(1854),  separate  schools  for  colored  children 
were  authorized  and  required  when  there 
were  more  than  thirty  school-aged  colored 
children  in  a  township.  This  statute  was 
repealed  in  1887.  It  was  held  in  Games  v. 
McCann.  21  Ohio  St.  Rep.  198  (1871)  that 
the  existing  statute  deprived  the  Negroes  of 
the  right  to  admission  at  white  schools. 

Separation  of  races  on  an  educational  level 
under  the  separate  but  equal  theory  was 
upheld  in  State  ex  rcl.  Weaver  v.  Trustees.  126 
Ohio  St.  Rep.  290  (1933). 

OKLAHOMA 

Mandatory  separate  but  equal  schools  re- 
quired for  black  and  white  children,  Okla. 
Const..  Art,  I.  section  5,  Art.  XIII.  section  3: 
Okla.  Stat..  Title  70,  Section  5-1  (1949  Supp.), 

OREGON 

Miscegenation  statute.  Ore.  Comp.  Laws 
Ann.,  section  63-102  (1940),  Statute  repealed 
1951, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In  Hobbs  v,  Fogg.  6  Watts  553  (Pa,  1837), 
the  Court  held  that  a  free  male  Negro  was 
not  a  freeman  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  providing  that 
all  freemen  could  vote.  In  1838,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Constitution.  Art.  I.  restricted  vot- 
ers to  white  freemen.  In  1874  this  restric- 
tion was  removed. 

■While  unable  to  locate  the  statute,  H.  M. 
Bond.  The  Education  of  the  Negro  :n  the 
American  Social  Order,  p.  378  (1934),  states 
that  in  1854  Pennsylvania  enacted  an  op- 
tional separate  school  law  where  there  were 
more  than  twenty  Negroes  In  a  district.  This 
law  was  reportedly  repealed  in  1881. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Ammons  v.  Charlestown  School  District, 
7  R,I.  596  (1964),  held  that  Indian  tribes 
were  not  entitled  to  send  their  children  to 
local  public  schools  since  the  state  had  pro- 
vided schools  for  Indians  through  a  special 
state  appropriation. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Indians  were  required  to  attend  federal 
schools  established  for  them  whenever  such 
schools  were  available.  SX).  Laws  Ch,  138, 
sections  290-293  (1931):  S.D.  Code,  Section 
15,3501   (1939), 

TENNESSEE 

Mandatory  separate  schools  for  colored 
children.  Tenn.  Const..  Art,  XI,  Section  12; 
Tenn.  Code.  Section  2377,  2393-9   (1932). 


TEXAS 

Mandatory  separate  schools  for  colored 
children,  Tex.  Const  ,  Art  VII.  section  7; 
Tex.  Ann.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat..  Articles  2719  2900 
(1925). 

UTAH 

Utah  Laws  and  Ordinances.  1851.  An  Ordi- 
nance to  Incorporate  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
section  6.  provided  'ail  free  whi-e  male  in- 
habitants are  entitled  to  vote    .    " 

Miscegenation    statute     Utah    Code    Ann 
Section  40-1-2  ( 1943 ) , 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mandatory  separate  schools  for  colored 
children,  W.Va.  Code,  ch,  18.  Art.  5.  Section 
14  (1931) 

WISCONSIN 

Indians  required  to  attend  separate  schools 
where  such  schools  were  available.  Wise.  Stat 
section  40,  71,    (1949),  Repealed  in   1951, 

Under  Wise.  Stat.,  section  75,  14(4).  re- 
strictions surviving  the  Issuance  of  tax  deeds 
(after  tax  sales)  which  were  valid  and  en- 
forceable Included  those  regarding  the  "char- 
acter, race,  and  nationality  of  the  owners." 
Statute  repealed  In  1951. 

WYOMING 

Wyo.  Comp.  Stat.  Ann.,  section  67-624 
(1945,  but  originally  enacted  in  1876).  pro- 
vided that  the  school  boards  could  estab- 
lish separate  but  equal  schools  for  Negroes, 

SUMMARY 

Only  as  to  the  states  of  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont.  Washington.  Nevada,  and 
Hawaii  does  It  appear  from  this  nonexhaus- 
tlve  research  that  no  discriminatory  laws 
apeared  on  the  books  at  one  time  or  another. 
No  consideration  has  been  given  to  Puerto 
Rico.   Virgin   Islands.   Canal   Zone  or  Guam, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  friend  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  upon  an  exceed- 
ingly clear,  informative,  and  I  thought 
well  stated  and  accurate  picture  of  -what 
confronts  us  in  our  Nation 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  > .  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  with 
a  3-minute  limitation  on  statements. 


TITLES     OF     ROYALTY— VISIT     TO 
WASHINGTON  BY  PRINCE 

CHARLES  AND  PRINCESS  ANNE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  took 
particular  pride  yesterday  in  seeing  on 
the  front  page  of  the  editorial  section  of 
the  Washington  Post  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Thomas  V.  DlBacco  en- 
titled "Keeping  Our  Presidents  Hum- 
ble." Aside  from  the  historical  interest  of 
the  article  my  own  interest  grew  from 
the  fact  that  Thomas  DiBacco  is  a  Flor- 
ida boy  who,  after  going  to  grade  school 
and  high  school  in  Sarasota,  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Rollins  College,  then 
came  here  to  Washington  and  served,  on 
my  nomination,  as  p.  Capitol  policeman  or 
as  an  elevator  operator  for  the  several 
years  that  were  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  master's  degree  and  his 
doctorate  at  American  University.  He  is 
now  associate  professor  of  history  at 
American  University.  I  have  followed  his 
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hubpHr»Kriiph  i.M  iih«ll.  If  such  expendltureo 
.iif  for  medlial  or  lui«pllal  servUf*  prov'.Ueil 
under  llu'  proxruiii  enlablUhe-l  pursu.mt  to 
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0!i  pRge  54    line  25.  strike  out  '(E)"  an  1 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •(Hi" 

On   page  55.   line  3.  strike  out    '(F)  '  anrt 
Insert  In  lieu  there<:f  ■  1 1 1  " 

On  page  55.   line  6.  strike  out  '(G)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "( Jt". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Young  of  Ohio>.  Under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Senator  from  Virginia  ^Mr. 
Spong  •  is  now  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  THURMOND  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  <Mr  Thurmond  >  be  allowed  to 
t;peak  for  20  minutes  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Ohio    <Mr.    Young". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio* .  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION— THE 
UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Fri- 
day I  noted  on  the  wire  service  that  the 
school  board  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  had  re- 
quested a  special  summer  convening  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  help  resolve  a  dilenuna  brought  about 
by  conflicting  judicial  decisions  regarding 
school  desegregation.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  either  the  situation  in  Little  Rock 
or  the  decisions  under  which  the  school 
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On  lunl  Ml  nday.  bc-fore  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. I  examined  Mr  .lerris  Leonard. 
AMiRlanl  Attorney  Otneral  of  the  United 
Stales  I  believe  It  fair  to  summarize  the 
thrust  of  my  inquiry  by  .'^aying  that  It 
related  to  the  lack  of  a  national  policy 
on  .school  desegregation.  I  advised  Mr 
Leonard  that  statistics  f^r  the  past 
school  year  show  only  2  8  percent  black 
students  attended  predominantly  white 
scho.^ls  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  8  2  percent 
black  students  attended  predominantly 
white  schools  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  4  percent  black  students  attended 
predominantly  white  schools  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  and  that  these  percentages 
were  declining,  while  in  the  South,  HEW 
and  Justice  Department  officials  were 
seeking  at  an  early  date  to  have  40  per- 
cent of  black  students  attending  pre- 
dominantly white  schools.  I  reminded 
Mr.  Leonard  that  there  were  seven  suits 
now  pending  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  one 
more  than  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  filed  in  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Leonard's  response  was  standard. 
He  stated,  first,  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  not  bring  suits  unless  there 
was  a  complaint,  and  second,  that  I 
should  examine  Deal  against  Cincinnati, 
decided  in  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  December  of  1966.  I  have  read 
this  case  reported  in  369  F.  2d  55.  On  page 
61,  the  court  stated: 

We  hold  that  there  is  no  constitutional 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Boaxd  to  bus  Negro 
and  white  children  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods or  to  transfer  classes  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  alleviating  racial  imbalance  that 
it  did  not  cause,  nor  is  there  a  like  duty  to 
select  new  school  sites  solely  in  furtherance 
of  such  a  purpose. 

The  busing  of  pupils  away  from  the  neigh- 
.borhocds  of  their  residences  may  create 
many  special  problems  for  boards  of  edu- 
cation. These  include  the  providing  of  ade- 
quate transportation  and  proper  facilities 
and  personnel  for  the  supervision,  education 
and  well-being  of  all  pupils.  All  of  this  must 
be  accomplished  within  the  Boards  budget 

The  Deal  case  in  large  measure  relied 
upon  Bell  v.  School.  City  of  Gary.  In- 
diana. 324  F.  2d  309.  decided  in  October 
of  1963,  where  the  court  declined  to  ap- 
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Ml  l«<  ii«iu  •  rtlUtue  U)»- ii  Itt^, 
thai  \t\i*  I*  itv  lit' In  artirm  ti'tn  tuit  in^ 
abt'Ul  aiitrli  aiitl  nmnildily  aa  a  ir«i4,i 
lit  racial  k*i>ia(l.>n  in  i'  xuiiim  tiaium* 
III'  adviMil  me  that  until  ttM>  law  u 
ilkjiliard  iUIm-i  by  thr  t'ui.HirM  in  by 
'hr  ui^.  La  liothliiji  wlti  te  ditni  liivMu 
pirrir  Court  UriiirU  lertluiaM  in  W*  Ueli 
(-a*«  on  May  I  IIHI4.  dtitlcii  n-nUiiarl 
til  the  [>lmlu^a^r  on  Manh  I  l\tjj.  ano 
d.ni'-tl  (iTilorarl  in  Ihr  l>val  c  uw  nn  Oc- 
tober 9,  1967  Ihlji  meruui  thai  in  Uiute 
yrar*  the  Court  dt-clined  to  hear  uppeaU 
of  ihe^e  laseu.  probably  i>ecaa»e  it  did 
not  deem  them  of  mfHrlent  national 
importance 

When  I  questioned  Mr  Leonard  about 
the  New  York  freedom  of  choice  plan  or 
a  recent  statute  enacted  by  the  NLchlgan 
Legislature,  which  by  allowing  freedom 
of  choice  had  the  effect  of  upsetting  a 
Detroit  plan  to  achieve  racial  balance,  he 
advised  me  that  racial  balance  is  not  a 
legal  requirement.  I  told  him  I  believed 
freedom  of  choice  should  mean  the  same 
in  Michigan  that  it  means  in  Virginia. 
Mr.  Leonard  referred  me  to  Green  v. 
County  School  Board.  391  U.S.  430 
1 1968 1 .  I  am,  of  course,  familiar  with  the 
Green  case,  a  Virginia  case,  and  I  am  in 
agreement  with  an  article  m  Harvard 
Law  Review,  volume  82:63,  page  111, 
Vvhich  says  on  page  1 14 : 

In  more  difficult  casee,  where  not  all  the 
factors  fwlnt  the  same  way,  the  Court  will 
have  to  refine  Its  analysis  of  the  concepts 
"dual  system,"  "unitary  system,"  ■segre- 
gated." "integrated,"  and  "racially  unidentifi- 
able "  And  it  will  have  to  begin  facing  some  of 
the  hard  questions  involved  in  implementing 
Brown:  in  formulating  desegregation  plans. 
what  weight  is  to  be  given  to  sound  policies  of 
education  and  school  administration;  wtiat 
weight  to  wishes  of  southern  black  national- 
ists for  separation,  even  where  by  the  lights 
of  the  larger  community  the  result  will  be 
"inferior"  education;  what  weight  to  such 
evidence  exists  that  once  the  ratio  of  Negro 
pupils  to  whites  passes  beyond  a  critical 
point  the  educational  benefits  from  integra- 
tion are  reduced  or  lost  altogether?  Since 
Brcii-n,  the  lower  courts  have  been  grai^ling 
with  these  Issues  largely  without  guidance 
from  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Green  the  Coim 
missed  an  important  opportunity  to  provide 
guidance  by  re-articulating  the  reasons  for 
and  the  very  meaning  of  "desegregation  ' 

Perhaps  it  is  oversimplification  to  say 
that  Mr.  Leonard  professed  no  double 
standard  toward  desegregation  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  distinction 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  situations— 
that  enforced  busing  and  racial  balance 
may  be  for  Charlotte  and  Norfolk,  but 
not  for  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  be- 
cause the  former  were  once  de  jure  situa- 
tions, the  latter  de  facto— that,  for  the 
same  reason,  freedom  of  choice  language 
may  have  different  applications  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  country. 

Just  10  days  ago  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  testified  before  the 
same  committee  that  there  is  no  difler- 
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\'.i.et  ttt  I'lAllia  It  iMd  l>r<-n  amoed 
ti..it  (Ir  ,ii  I-  M^rrua'.i.in  exiai-s  :n  Vir- 
(iiaa  *\  ii|jeiatlon  'f  la^*  oolely  btrau-x' 
Vlrmi.ia  nin  lU  m-iny  uthti  8lale>.  Imd 
•tatult  I  ;.  il  b  kjIc.s  which  n*quirrd  sett- 
r'"..tit>iii  ol  1)  ;  lie  fti'liools  prior  ir  Urown 
I.    J  .dKt  HufTinan  v.iute: 

111  Mini  th«  prop<iiieiilH  of  racial  t>alanciiiK 
liuil»'  ihiii  de  )ure  aegre|{atliiii  continues  t.i 
Ml*'.  ;,'uuiii{hout  Virginia,  regardleaa  of  Ro.jd 
lalth  enorm  on  the  part  o(  iiny  school  boird 
to  eradica'.c  It.  until  a  totally  "unitary  nyii- 
l«ni  Is  attained.  That  Norfolk  Is  now  com- 
p>iel.v  free  of  discriminatory  practices  in 
housing  and  .schools  is  be.st  evidenced  by  the 
rapidly  changing  housing  patterns  which,  in 
turn,  are  leading  to  resegregated  schools 

As  mentioned  in  footnote  (5) ,  we  entertain 
grave  doubts  that  there  can  be  an  avoidance 
of  any  constitutional  ma:;date  merely  be- 
cause de  facto  and  not  de  jure,  segregation 
existed  in  1954.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not 
spoken  on  the  subject.  We  believe  that  an 
analysis  of  the  entire  matter  will  demon- 
strate r.ither  effectively  that  there  were  many 
dlscrimxiaiory  acts  by  stat«  officials  and  or 
discrlmln.ifory  state  laws  prior  to  1954  which 
prompted  segregated  housing  patterns  and. 
In  turn,  brought  about  a  neighborhood  school 
which  was  segregated. 

If  the  Constitution  requires  complete  dis- 
establishment in  the  sense  that  racial  bal- 
ancing is  required  In  each  individual  school 
and  classroom  wherever  the  state  at  any 
time  required  segregation  of  public  schools, 
then  there  is  no  need  to  go  further;  there  is 
no  necessity  for  complex  plans;  and  much  of 
ihe  elapsed  time  since  the  1954  decision  in 
Broun  I  has  been  wasted. 

Later  Judge  Hoffman  said : 

Assuming  arguendo  that  de  jure  segrega- 
tion is  the  result  of  either  discriminatory 
public  laws  or  actions  by  public  officials,  we 
have  great  difficulty  in  determining  how  any 
segregation  can  ac-ually  be  de  facto.  Research 
discloses  that  practically  every  State,  outside 
the  so-called  "Deep  South,"'  at  some  point  in 
history  had  either  ( 1 )  mandatory  segregation 
of  public  schools,  (2)  permissive  segregation. 
13)  anti-Negro  voting  laws,  (4)  miscegena- 
tion statutes,  or  (5)  local  practices,  as  re- 
vealed by  Judicial  decisions  or  articles,  re- 
gardless of  state  laws.  "Whether  such  state 
action  required  or  merely  permitted  school 
segregation  should  be  Irrelevant  If  the  result 
was  segregation  of  the  races.  Even  where  such 
statutes  were  repealed  prior  to  1954.  the  pat- 
tern of  segregation  may  have  been  so  well 
established  that  its  continued  existence 
could  only  be  de  jure. 

Judge  Hoffman  said  later : 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Constitution 
may  be  Interpreted  one  way  for  a  group  of 
states,  and  still  another  way  for  the  remain- 
ing states.  While  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  goes  beyond  the 
affirmative  mandate  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  opinion,  we  think  it  obvious 
that,  whatever  may  be  correct  interpretation 
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We  are  attaching  Judge  Hoffman's 
"appendix  C  '  to  these  remarks,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Young  of  Ohio' .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  at- 
tachment shows  every  State  of  the  Union 
except  five  to,  at  .some  time,  have  had 
discriminatory  statutes  or  judicial  deci- 
sions sustaining  .segregation. 

The  Fourth  Circuit  reversed  Judge 
Hoffman's  holding  that  good-faith  im- 
plementation of  constitutional  principles 
did  not  require  racial  balancing  in  each 
individual  school  throughout  a  school 
system  comprised  of  many  different 
schools  where  it  was  freely  conceded  that 
massive  compulsory  busing  would  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  such  racial  balanc- 
ing. 

Just  before  leaving  for  its  siunmer  re- 
cess, the  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari. 
This  is  regrettable  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  learned  memorandum  by  Judge 
Hoffman  posed  the  very  questions  Chief 
Justice  Burger  said  should  be  resolved 
"as  soon  as  possible." 

Allow  me  to  return  to  Mr.  Leonard's 
testimony  of  last  Monday.  He  referred 
me  to  the  Deal  case  concerning  the  city 
of  Cincinnati.  In  1933,  according  to  Judge 
Hoffman's  appendix,  separation  of  races 
on  an  educational  level  under  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  theory  was  upheld  by  the 
highest  court  in  Ohio.  As  I  have  said,  the 
Deal  opinion  cited  by  precedent,  the  Bell 
case,  involving  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind. 
Judge  Hoffman's  appendix  shows  that 
the  State  of  Indiana  had  a  separate 
school  law  that  was  not  repealed  until 
1949.  Statistics  for  the  1968-69  school 
year  show  only  3.1  percent  of  black  stu- 
dents in  Gary  attended  predominantly 
white  schools  that  year. 

On  the  day  after  the  Norfolk  case  was 
reversed  and  remanded.  Mayor  Roy  B. 
Martin  of  that  city  wrote  and  asked 
where  the  money  was  coming  from  to 
transport  the  additional  16,000  Norfolk 
schoolchildren,  should  that  be  required. 
It  had  been  estimated  in  the  testimony 
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Il  .1  hill  (•in  iM-caur  Uiai  Hiair  rrpratrd 
U  italutr  III  ItMW  I  do  not  b«-li<  ve  an\ 
I  alt  minded  prraun  «ill  apptrnale  Utal 
dut4ncU(iii  I  du  not  belie tr  one  can 
I  iw.liy  cxiiinm  iliui  ou  ar  loimirlv  d.' 
jurt  11  you  had  a  la^k  in  IS:^^,  but  nut 
Iviimrrly  df  Jure  il  y  u  had  one  in 
1!)4U.  I  do  not  b«>lii  ve  that  parent-^  black 
and  white,  of  Charlotte  and  Norfolk  will 
undersUnd  why  6-  and  7-vcar-i/ld  chil- 
dren must  be  bused  out  nt  their  neigh- 
borhoods long  distances  vkiiile  no  'uch 
requirement  is  Imposed  upon  elementary 
children  In  cities  outside  the  Soutli  where 
lliere  Is  more  racial  Isolation  today  Uian 
there  was  at  Uie  time  the  Brown  case 
was  decided. 

One  of  our  colleagues.  Senator  Abra- 
ham RiBicoFF,  has  described  the  pre.sent 
double  standard  of  deseyregaticn  as 
monumental  hypocrisy.  I  view  It  as 
morally  indefensible. 

I  believe  in  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  ever^•  child,  I  believe  it  is 
wrong  to  classify  men  by  race.  But  I  also 
believe  in  the  educational  soundness  of 
the  neighborhood  school,  and  I  have 
.seen  the  resegregation  that  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  larger  cities  of  'Vir- 
ginia. I  know  that  massive  enforced  bus- 
ing in  those  cities,  particularly  of  ele- 
mentary school  children,  can  only  result 
in  accelerating  the  mass  exodus  into  the 
suburbs  from  the  core  cities  of  'Virginia, 
leaving  behind  the  low-income  and  al- 
ienated blacks  and  whites. 

In  April  of  this  year.  Dr.  James  S. 
Coleman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  principal  author  of  Equahty  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity,  an  extensive  study 
of  the  effects  of  segregation  and  deseg- 
regation on  the  educational  experiences 
of  schoolchildren,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  to  the  effect  that  a 
child's  achievement  in  school,  especially 
in  the  cognitive  skills,  is  determined 
more  by  the  cultural  background  of  his 
classmates  than  by  the  educational  re- 
sources of  the  school. 

Dr.  Coleman,  on  page  22  of  his  study, 
wrote : 

If  a  white  pupil  from  a  home  that  Is 
strongly  and  effectively  supportive  of  educa- 
tion is  put  in  a  school  whert  most  pupils 
do  not  come  from  such  horned  his  achieve- 
ment wUl  be  little  different  than  if  he  were 
In  a  school  composed  of  others  like  himself. 
But,  If  a  minority  pupil  from  a  home  without 
much  educational  strength  is  put  with 
schoolmates  with  strong  educational  back- 
grounds, his  achievement  is  likely  to  increase. 

Under  questioning,  Dr.  Coleman  noted 
tha\  the  same  findings  applied  to  de- 
prived and  alienated  white  children  as 
applied  to  minority  children.  He  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Pettlgrew  of  Harvard  Unlver- 
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sity.  who  testified  later,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  there  was  a  tipping  point 
at  which  the  number  of  minority  group 
or  deprived  children  in  a  classroom  could 
negate  the  positive  educational  effects 
which  having  middle-  and  upper-class 
children  in  the  classroom  would  have. 
While  estimates  vary  to  some  extent. 
this  tipping  point  is  usually  considered 
to  be  in  the  35  to  50  percent  range;  that 
is,  w^hen  the  number  of  children  from  de- 
prived homes  exceeds  this  percentage, 
the  positive  effects  of  having  other  chil- 
dren present  are  nullified. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  findings  of 
these  two  men  and  others  who  are  ex- 
pert in  their  fields,  we  can  only  view  the 
resegregation  which  is  occurring  with 
concern.  In  the  first  place,  these  findings 
mean  that  the  deprived  child  in  Chicago, 
in  Gary,  in  Cleveland  is  just  as  educa- 
tionally deprived,  or  perhaps  more  so  in 
terms  of  percentages,  than  the  deprived 
child  in  certain  southern  cities.  Second. 
it  means  that  unless  the  resegregation  of 
southern  and  other  urban  areas  through- 
out our  Nation  can  be  halted  or  at  least 
slowed,  then  the  difficulties  of  provid- 
ing a  sound  education — from  both  the 
cognitive  and  more  social  aspects — will 
be  almost  impossible  in  our  cities. 

There  ha.^  been  the  charge  that  the 
busing  being  required  now  is  no  greater 
than  the  busing  used  to  maintain  some 
dual  school  sy.';tems.  In  some  cases,  this 
may  be  true.  In  numerous  cases  current- 
ly before  the  court;-,,  it  is  not.  And.  in 
such  situations,  I  believe  that  we  must  be 
reasonable — insofar  as  the  educational 
system  is  concerned  and  insofar  as  the 
financial  resource;^  of  the  community  arc 
concerned.  The  massive  busing  which 
has  been  proposed  in  some  of  our  south- 
ern cities,  particularly  Charlotte.  Rich- 
mond, and  Norfolk  will,  I  believe,  rather 
than  contribute  to  achievement  of  sound 
education,  within  the  ^'uidelines  of  the 
Coleman  report.  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity,  move  many  .•:chool  systems 
in  tlue  opposite  direction.  In  other  words, 
enforced  massive  busing  will  set  in  mo- 
tion events  which  will  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  provide  sound  public  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  not  difncult  to  appreciate  the  di- 
lemma of  the  Little  Rock  School  Board. 
I  know  something  of  the  problems  pres- 
ently faced  by  school  boards  in  ever>' 
major  city  in  Virginia.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  court  proceedings  and 
HEW  directives  seemed  in  conflict.  There 
have  befn  occasions  when  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  if  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  HEW  were  part  of  the  same 
Government  Ahno.'^t  anything  would  be 
better  than  the  present  state  of  tension, 
uncertainty  and  doubt. 

In  ob.serving  that  there  remain  many 
unanswered  questions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  I  do  not  wish  to  absolve  Congress 
of  any  responsibility.  I  believe  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  a  national  policy  of 
desegregation  which  will  be  applicable 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  shall 
speak  to  this  in  the  near  future.  Mean- 
while. I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Supreme  Court  give  more  direction  in 
.school  cases — and  soon.  The  Court  has 
insisted  upon  speed,  but  it  has  not  said 
how  desegregation  is  to  be  accomplished. 
It  has  said  we  must  have  only  unitary 


school  systems,  but  it  has  not  defined  a 
unitary  school  system.  The  Court  has  not 
indicated  whether  racial  balance  of  any 
dimension  must  be  achieved  in  each 
school.  The  Court  has  not  said  whether 
the  continuation  of  wholly  black  or  white 
schools  is  unconstitutional.  The  Court 
has  not  ruled  whether  massive  compul- 
sory busing  is  required  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  And  lastly,  the  Court  has  not 
faced  up  to  the  question  of  de  facto  and 
de  jure  segi'egation  and  the  need  for  an 
interpretation  of  the  law  that  will  have 
equal  application  throughout  the  United 

States. 

ExHiarr  1 

Judge  Hoffman's  Appendix 
A  list  of  states  with  discriminatory  laws  or 
Judicial  decisions,  excluding  Virginia.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  In 
which  mandatory  .school  segregation  laws  ex- 
isted on  May  17,  1954. 

ALASKA 

In  Darts  v.  Sitka  School  Board.  3  Alas  481 
i  1908) ,  It  was  held  that  semi-civilized  In- 
dians did  not  have  to  be  admitted  to  public 
schools.  It  went  on  to  find  that  the  step- 
children of  "an  industrious,  law-abiding,  in- 
telligent native"  Indian,  who  operated  a 
store  "according  to  civilized  methods."  and 
had  adopted  the  white  man's  style  of  dress; 
spoke,  read  and  wrote  the  English  language; 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  were  not  civilized  enough  to  attend 
white  schools  because  they  still  lived  with 
ether  members  of  their  tribe. 

Sing  v.  Sitka  School  Board.  7  Alas.  616 
( 1927) .  upheld  separate  but  equal  schools  for 
Indians. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Code  Ann.  (1939),  section  54-416, 
provided  for  mandatory  segregation  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Under  section  54-918,  there 
was  permissive  segregation  in  high  schools, 
where  there  were  more  than  25  blticks  in  the 
high  school  district  and  if  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  electorate  By  an  amend- 
ment in  1951,  section  54—416  was  made  jjer- 
missive  and  section  54-918  was  repealed. 

ARKANSAS 

Ark.  Stat.  Ann.   (1947).  section  8O-509(c) 
required     the     establishment     of     separate 
schools  for  white  and  colored. 

CALIFORNIA 

While  laws  enacted  in  1869-70  and  1880-81 
provided  (1)  mandatory  separate  schools  for 
Negro  and  Indian  children,  and  (2)  permis- 
sive separate  schools  for  children  of  Mongo- 
lian or  Chinese  descent,  a  statute  enacted  in 
1943  but  repealed  in  1947  reenacted  the  per- 
missive separate  school  provision  and  pro- 
vided that,  if  separate  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  Indian  children  or  children  of 
Chinese.  Japanese  or  Mongolian  parentage, 
they  could  not  be  admitted  to  any  other 
school.  Cal.  Educational  Code,  section  8003 
(Deering's  1944.)  See  also:  Cal.  Laws  1869-70, 
p.  838:  Cal.  Political  Code,  section  1662 
(Deenng's  1885.) 

COLORADO 

Miscegenation  statute.  Col.  Stats.  Ann.  c. 
107.  sections  2.  3  (1935.)  Jackson  v.  Denver. 
109  Col.  196,  124  P.  (2d)  240  (1909)  holds 
that  an  otherwise  valid  common  law  mar- 
riage between  a  black  and  a  white  was  de- 
clared to  be  "Immoral"  and  Justified  a  con- 
viction under  a  vagrancy  statute  defining 
same  to  Include  leading  an  "Immoral  course 
of  life." 

CONNECTICUT 

Conn.  Const..  Art.  VI,  section  2  ( 1818) .  lim- 
ited the  electorate  to  white  male  citizens 
owning  property.  In  1845  the  property  quali- 
fication was  deleted.  In  1876  the  Constitu- 


tion was  amended  by  removing  the  require- 
ment that  electors  be  white. 

DELAWARE 

Del.  Const..  Art.  X,  section  2  (1915)  pro- 
vided for  separate  schools.  By  the  E>el.  Rev. 
Code.  Ch.  71,  section  9  (1935),  two  kinds  of 
separate  schools  were  authorized;  "those  for 
white  children  and  those  for  colored  chil- 
dren." 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

D.C.  Code,  title  7.  sections  249,  252  (1939 
Supp.) ,  authorizes  separate  schools  for  white 
and  colored  in  the  District. 

IDAHO 

Idaho  Con.'it.,  Art.  6,  section  3  (1890),  pro- 
hibits Chinese  or  Mongolians,  not  born  in 
the  United  States,  from  voting,  serving  as 
Jurors,  or  holding  civil  offices. 

Miscegenation  statute:  1867,  p.  71,  section 
3;  R.  S.  section  2425.  reenacted  Rev.  Code 
section  2616;  amended  1921,  Ch.  115.  section 
1.  p.  291. 

ILLINOIS 

III.  Const.,  Art.  II.  section  27  (1919).  limit- 
ed the  electorate  to  white  males. 

Although  no  statute  respecting  school  seg- 
regation has  been  located,  history  Is  replete 
with  evidence  of  discriminatory  practices  in 
operating  separate  schools  for  many  years. 
See  Ming.  The  Elimination  of  Segregation  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  North  and  West, 
21  J.  Negro  Ed.  265.  268  (1952);  B.  H.  Vallen, 
Racial  Desegregation  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  Southern  Illinois,  23  J.  Negro  Ed.  303 
(1954);  Shagoloff,  A  Study  of  Community 
Acceptance  of  Desegregation  in  Two  Selected 
Areas,  23  J.  Negro  Ed.  330  (1954).  See  also: 
United  States  v.  School  District  151  of  Cook 
County.  III.,  301  F.  Supp.  201,  217  (1969). 

Thus.  Illinois,  without  a  specific  statute, 
practiced  segregation  in  public  schools  prior 
to  1954.  almost  as  much  as  in  the  "Deep 
South." 

INDIANA 

Ind.  Stat.  Ann.,  section  28-5104  (Burns 
1933),  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
separate  schools  lor  Negroes  if  the  school 
authorities  believed  it  to  be  necessary  or 
proper  but,  if  no  separate  schools  were  estab- 
lished. Negroes  could  attend  white  schools. 
In  1949.  the  separate  school  law  was  repealed, 
Laws,  1949.  Ch.  186,  section  11. 

lOWA 

Iowa  Laws,  Ch.  99,  section  6  (1846),  pro- 
vided that  schools  were  to  be  open  to  all 
white  persons. 

loica  Laws.  Ch.  52.  section  30  (1858) .  called 
for  the  education  of  colored  children  in  sep- 
arate schools  except  where  there  was  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  attenalng  the  school  to 
allow  Negroes  'ad  attend  the  white  school. 
This  act  was  declared  unconstitutional  in 
District  V.  City  of  Dubuque,  7  Iowa  262 
(18581 .  on  the  ground  that  the  Ck)nstltution 
gave  the  power  to  legislate  with  regard  to 
education  to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
not  to  the  General  Assembly.  Thereafter,  the 
Board  of  Education  provided  education  for 
all  "youth"  and  In  Clark  v.  The  Board  of 
Directors.  24  Iowa  266  (1868>.  thi.s  was  con- 
strued as  requiring  admission  of  Negroes  into 
white  schools. 

The  loiia  Const  .  Art.  II.  section  \  (1858). 
provided  that  only  white  males  could  be  elec- 
tors. Iowa  Code,'  Ch.  130.  section  2388  ff. 
(1859).  stated  that  no  colored  person  could 
be  a  witne.=s, 

KANSAS 

K.in,  Gen.  Stat.  Section  72-1724  (19491. 
gave  authority  to  establish  and  maintain 
separate  primary  schools  for  whites  and  Ne- 
groes throughotu  the  state,  and  separate  high 
schools  in  Kansas  City.  See:  Broun  i.  Board 
of  Education.  3^7  V.S  4:83  (1954). 

KENTUCKY 

Ky.  Const.,  Section  187.  Ky.  Rev.  Stat..  Sec- 
tion 158,020  ( 1946) .  required  separate  schools 
for  white  and  colored  children. 
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Md.  Code  Ann.,  Art.  77.  Sections  124.  207 
(1951)  required  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  establish  one  or  more  separate 
schools  for  Negroes,  provided  that  the  colored 
population  of  any  such  district  warranted, 
in  the  board's  Judgment,  an  establishment  of 
separate   colored   educational    facilities. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

In  Roberts  v.  City  of  Boston,  59  Meiss.  198 
(1849) ,  the  court  stated  that  separate  schools 
had  been  maintained  for  colored  children  "for 
half  a  century." 

The  court  upheld  the  school  committee  in 
denying  admission  to  a  white  school  by  a 
Negro  child.  However,  six  years  later  Massa- 
chusetts by  statute  abolished  the  practice  of 
excluding  on  account  of  race,  color  or  reli- 
gion. 

MICHIGAN 

A  dissenting  opinion  in  The  People  v.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  Detroit.  18  Mich.  400 
(1869),  states  that  in  1841  separate  schools 
for  colored  were  established  in  Detroit.  The 
court  was  construing  an  amendment  to  the 
general  school  law  which  provided  that  all 
residents  had  an  equal  right  to  attend  schools 
and  the  statute  was  held  to  apply  to  De- 
troit. 

In  Day  v.  Owen,  5  Mich.  520  (1858),  the 
court  upheld  a  regulation  excluding  a  Negro 
from  the  cabin  of  a  steamer  solely  for  the 
retison  of  his  race. 

People  V.  Dean,  14  Mich.  406  (1866),  held 
that  only  whites,  or  those  at  least  three- 
fourths  white,  could  vote. 

Miscegenation  statute.  C.  L.  1857,  3209, 
C  L.  1871,  4724.  prohibited  marriages  be- 
tween whites  and  Negroes  until  the  statute 
was  amended  In  1883. 

MINNESOTA 

Minn.  Rev.  Stat..  Ch.  5.  section  1  (1851). 
and  Minn.  Const,  Art.  VII,  section  1  (1858), 
excluded  Negroes  from  voting  until  amend- 
ment of  November  3,  1868. 

MISSOURI 

Afo.  Const.,  Art.  XI,  sections  1,  3  (1875), 
and  Mo.  Rev.  Stat.,  section  163.130  (1949). 
required  separate  schools  and  "it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  colored  child  to  attend 
any  white  school  or  for  any  white  child  to 
attend  a  colored  school."  These  provisions 
were  repealed  in  1957.  three  years  after 
Broum   I. 

MONTANA 

Mont.  Ter.  Laws,  1872.  p.  627.  provided  for 
separate  schools  of  children  of  African  de- 
scent when  requested  by  at  least  ten  such 
children.  This  statute  was  repealed  in  1895. 

Miscegenation  statute.  Afont.  Rev.  Code, 
section  5700,  (1935). 

NEBRASKA 

Neb  Rev.  Stat.,  Ch.  48,  section  8  (1866), 
imposed  upon  the  local  school  directors  the 
duty  of  taking  an  annuel  census  of  unmar- 
ried white  youth  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  for  the  purpose  of  school 
assignments.  Neb.  Rev  Stat  .  Ch  48,  section 
(1866),  establishing  the  school  system  stat«s 
that  it  is  "for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
advantage  of  a  free  education  to  all  white 
youth  of  this  territory,"  and  further  pro- 
vides that  all  colored  persons  shall  be  'ex- 
empted from  taxation  for  school  purposes." 
Tliese  laws  were  repealed  in  1869. 

Miscegenation  statute  Neb.  Rev.  Stat., 
section  42-103   (1943). 

NEW    JERSEY 

N  J.  Com.  Stat.,  pp.  4791-92.  Schools  sec- 
tion; 201-204.  pp.  4814-16,  Schools  sections 
262-267  (1911).  established  as  Industrial 
school    for    blacks. 

In  M.  T.  Wright.  Racial  Integration  in  the 
Public  Schools  in  New  Jersey.  23  J.  Negro 
Ed.  282  (1954).  there  is  reference  to  an  1850 


statute  permitting  a  township  In  Morris 
County  to  establish  separate  schools  for 
colored  children. 

In  Williams  and  Ryan.  Schools  in  Transi- 
tion, p.  122  (1954).  it  Is  said:  "A  survey  of 
62  school  districts,  Initiated  in  the  spring  of 
1948.  revealed  that  two-thirds  had  segregated 
schools  sanctioned  by  local  custom  and  prac- 
tice." 

N.J.  Const.,  Art.  II.  section  1  (1844).  lim- 
ited suffrage  to  white  males. 

NEW     MEXICO 

N.M  Stat.,  section  55-1201  (1941  Annot.) 
allowed  school  boards  to  place  children  of 
African  descent  in  separate  schools  If  the 
facilities  were  equal. 

NEW     YORK 

iV.y,  Consol,  Laws,  c.  15,  section  921  (Ca- 
hlU  1930),  provided  that  trustees  of  any 
union  school  district  organized  under  a  spe- 
cial act  "may  establish  separate  schools  for 
colored  children  provided  that  the  facilities 
are  equal."  On  March  25,  1938,  this  law  was 
repealed. 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Miscegenation  states,  N.D.  Rev.  Code,  sec- 
tion 14-0304  (1943) 

OHIO 

Under  Ohio  Stat..  Ch.  101.  secUon  31 
(1854).  separate  schools  for  colored  children 
were  authorized  and  required  when  there 
were  more  than  thirty  school-aged  colored 
children  In  a  township.  This  statute  was 
repealed  In  1887.  It  was  held  In  Games  v. 
McCann,  21  Ohio  St.  Rep.  198  (1871)  that 
the  existing  statute  deprived  the  Negroes  of 
the  right  to  admission  at  white  schools. 

Separation  of  races  on  an  educational  level 
under  the  separate  but  equal  theory  was 
upheld  in  State  ex  rcl.  Weaver  v.  Trustees,  126 
Ohio  St.  Rep.  290  (1933). 

OKLAHOMA 

Mandatory  separate  but  equal  schools  re- 
quired for  black  and  white  children.  Okla. 
Const..  Art.  I,  section  5,  Art.  XIII.  section  3; 
Okla.  Stat.,  Title  70,  Section  &-1  (1949  Supp.) . 

OREGON 

Miscegenation  statute.  Ore.  Comp.  Laws 
Ann.,  section  63-102  (1940).  Statute  repealed 
1951. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In  Hobbs  v.  Fogg,  6  Watts  553  (Pa.  1837), 
the  Court  held  that  a  free  male  Negro  was 
not  a  freeman  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  providing  that 
all  freemen  could  vote.  In  1838,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Constitution,  Art.  I,  restricted  vot- 
ers to  white  freemen.  In  1874  this  restric- 
tion was  removed. 

While  unable  to  locate  the  statute,  H.  M. 
Bond.  The  Education  of  the  Negro  :n  the 
American  Social  Order,  p.  378  (1934),  states 
that  in  1854  Pennsylvania  enacted  an  op- 
tional separate  sch(X>l  law  where  thfre  were 
more  than  twenty  Negroes  in  a  district.  This 
law  was  reportedly  repealed  in  1881 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Ammons  v  Charlcstown  School  District. 
7  R.I.  596  (1964).  held  that  Indian  tribes 
were  not  entitled  to  send  their  children  to 
local  public  schixils  since  the  state  had  pro- 
vided schools  for  Indians  through  a  special 
state  appropriation. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Indians  were  required  to  attend  federal 
schools  established  for  them  whenever  such 
schools  were  available.  S.D  Laws  Ch  138. 
sections  290-293  (1931):  S.D.  Code.  Section 
15  3501    (1939). 

TENNESSEE 

Mandatory  separate  schools  for  colored 
children.  Tenn_  Ccnst..  Art.  XI,  Section  12; 
Tenn.  Code.  Section  2377.  2393-9    (1932). 


TEXAS 

Mandatory  separate  schools  for  colored 
children.  Tex.  Const..  Art.  VII.  section  7; 
rex.  Ann.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat..  Articles  2719.  2900 
(1925). 

UTAH 

Utah  Laws  and  Ordinances,  1851,  An  Ordi- 
nance to  Incorporate  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
section  6,  provided  "all  free  whl'e  male  in- 
habitants are  entitled  to  vote.  . 

Miscegenation  statute  Utah  Code  Ann.. 
Section  40-1-2  ( 1943 ) . 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mandatory  separate  schools  for  colored 
children,  IV. Va.  Code,  ch.  18,  Art.  5.  Section 
14  (1931) 

WISCONSIN 

Indians  required  to  attend  separate  schools 
where  such  schools  were  available.  Wise.  Stat., 
section  40.  71,   (1949).  Repealed  In   1951. 

Under  Wise.  Stat.,  section  75.  14(4).  re- 
strictions surviving  the  issuance  of  tax  deeds 
(after  tax  sales)  which  were  valid  and  en- 
forceable Included  those  regarding  the  "char- 
acter, race,  and  nationality  of  the  owners." 
Statute  repealed  in  1951. 

WYOMING 

Wyo.  Comp.  Stat.  Ann.,  section  67-624 
(1945,  but  originally  enacted  in  1876).  pro- 
vided that  the  school  boards  could  estab- 
lish separate  but  equal  schools  for  Negroes. 

SUMMARY 

Only  as  to  the  states  of  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Hawaii  does  it  appear  from  this  nonexhaus- 
tlve  research  that  no  discriminatory  laws 
apeared  on  the  books  at  one  time  or  another. 
No  consideration  has  been  given  to  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone  or  Guam. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  friend  from 
Virginia  'Mr.  Spong)  upon  an  exceed- 
ingly clear,  informative,  and  I  thought 
well  stated  and  accurate  picture  of  what 
confronts  us  in  our  Nation. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  > .  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  with 
a  3-minute  limitation  on  statements. 


TITLES     OF     ROYALTY— VISIT     TO 
WASHINGTON  BY  PRINCE 

CHARLES  AND  PRINCESS  ANNE 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  took 
particular  pride  yesterday  in  seeing  on 
the  front  page  of  the  editorial  section  of 
the  Washington  Post  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Thomas  V.  DiBacco  en- 
titled "Keeping  Our  Presidents  Hum- 
ble. '  Aside  from  the  historical  interest  of 
the  article  my  own  interest  grew  from 
the  fact  that  Thomas  DiBacco  is  a  Flor- 
ida boy  who,  after  going  to  grade  school 
and  high  school  in  Sarasota,  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Rollins  College,  then 
came  here  to  Washington  and  ser\ed.  on 
my  nomination,  as  p  Capitol  policeman  or 
as  an  elevator  operator  for  the  several 
years  that  were  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  master's  degree  and  his 
doctorate  at  American  University.  He  is 
now  associate  professor  of  hlstorj'  at 
American  University.  I  have  followed  his 
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career  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
piide. 

I  might  add  that  his  wife  is  a  native  of 
Winter  Haven  in  my  own  county,  a 
daughter  of  my  longtime  friends.  When 
they  came  here  to  Washington  they  had 
one  youngster  and  they  were  enriched 
by  another  while  he  was  completing  his 
graduate  work  at  American  University 
as  an  employee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Keeping  Our  Presidents 
Humble  " 

There  bem^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rc;cord. 
as  follows: 

Keeping  Oith  Presidents  Hi'mble 
I  By  Thomas  V.  DiBacco  I 

The  American  people  are  really  monarch- 
ists at  heart  Their  history  Is  spotted  with 
references  to  the  servile  deference  they  have 
accorded  their  President  since  1789.  And  even 
the  most  recent  examples — highlighted  by  the 
almost  obsequious  treatment  uf  President 
Nixon  !n  his  interview  by  three  television 
commentators — are  so  flagrant  as  to  Justify 
the  celebration  of  William  Maclay's  birthday 
(July  20.  1737)  by  Americans  who  sincerely 
believe  that  the  Chief  Executive  should  not 
be  immune  to  "hard"  explanations  of  his 
conduct  of  the  nation's  dcmestic  and  foreign 
policies. 

Maclay's  name  is  not  a  hou;ehold  word — 
e'-en  in  the  homes  of  historians.  He  wa-s  born 
in  New  Garden,  Pa,,  and  spent  his  early 
adulthood  studying  law,  surveying  and  fight- 
ing in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  After 
holding  military  and  political  positions  In  his 
state  during  the  Revolution,  Maclay  began 
his  most  notable  public  service  March  4.  1789, 
when  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion met. 

Serving  In  the  Senate  for  the  next  two 
years.  Maclay  kept  a  detailed  Journal  iti  which 
ho  recorded  his  view  of  the  debates  in  the 
upptr  house  Often  caustic,  v.ltty  and  secret 
(publication  was  not  permitted  until  1880), 
Maclay's  Journal  has  a  refreshing  "tell-lt- 
like-it-is"  approach  that  the  often  fawning 
official  documents  of  his  time  (and  ours) 
lacked. 

TRUANT     HANDS 

For  example.  President  Washington  was  not 
first  In  everything— at  least  not  in  his  In- 
augural address,  according  t.3  Maclay: 

"This  f;rea-  man  was  agitated  and  embar- 
rassed more  than  ever  he  was  by  the  leveled 
cann  .m  or  pointed  musket.  H?  trpnihled,  and 
several  times  could  scarce  make  out  to  read, 
though  It  must  be  supposed  he  had  often 
read  it  before  He  put  part  of  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand  into  the  side  of  wnat  I  think 
the  tailors  call  the  fall  of  the  breeches  |slde 
p  cketl.  changing  the  paper  into  his  left 
I  right  I  hand.  After  seme  time,  he  then  did 
the  .same  with  some  of  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand.  When  he  came  to  the  words  all  the 
world,'  he  made  a  flourish  with  his  right 
hand  which  left  rather  an  •jugainly  im- 
pression," 

Maclay  dl^drilned  the  r.ttempts  of  contem- 
pornrlos  to  establish  a  deierentia!  cloak  of 
references,  immunities  and  titles  around  the 
President  When  Vice  President  John  Adams, 
presiding  over  the  Senate,  called  Washlnf?- 
ton's  Inaugural  address  "his  most  gracious 
speech,"  Maclay  blew  his  cool: 

"...  I  looked  all  around  the  Senate.  Every 
countenance  seemed  to  wear  a  blank.  The 
Secretary  was  going  on:  I  must  speak  or  no- 
b  dy  would: 

"  'Mr.  President  |of  the  Senate.  'Vice  Presi- 
dent Adam.s].  we  have  lately  had  a  hard 
sTug^tle  fur  our  liberty  ag:-.ln.~t  kingly  au- 
thorltv.  The  minds  rf  men  r.re  still  heated: 
everything  re!  >ted  to  that  species  of  govorn- 


ment  Is  odious  to  the  people.  The  words 
prefixed  to  the  President's  speech  are  the 
same  that  are  usually  placed  before  the 
speech  of  his  Brlttannic  majesty.  I  know 
they  win  give  offense.  I  consider  them  as 
improper.  I  therefore  move  that  they  be 
struck  out  and  that  it  stand  simply  address 
or  speech,  as  may  be  Judged  most  suitable.' 

"Mr.  Adams  rose  in  his  chair  and  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  surprise  that  anything 
should  be  objected  to  on  account  of  Its  be- 
ing taken  from  the  practice  of  that  govern- 
ment under  which  we  had  lived  so  long  and 
happily  formerly:  that  he  was  for  a  dignified 
and  respectable  government,  and  as  far  as 
he  knew  the  sentiments  of  people,  they 
thought  as  he  did:  that  for  his  part,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  late  contest  |the 
Revolution  I.  and.  if  he  could  have  thought 
of  this,  he  never  woujd  have  drawn  his 
sword." 

Maclay  locked  horns  with  Adams  over  this 
Issue,  and  when  other  senators  used  such 
words  as  "excellency."  "hlghne.ss"  and  "elec- 
tive highness  "  in  speaking  of  the  President, 
Maclay  writhed  again,  attrlbvitlng  all  the 
"fooleries,  fopperies,  fineries  and  pomp  of 
royal  etiquette"  to  the  Vice  President, 

A    DESPICABLE    TITLE 

Maclay's  finest  moment  came  in  debate 
over  the  title  "His  Highness  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Protec- 
tor of  the  Rights  of  the  Same."  Although 
afrreed  upon  by  a  Senate  committee,  the  title 
has  generally  been  ascribed  to  Adams'  genius. 
Maclay  first  recorded  Adams'  defense  and 
then  his  own  position: 

"Gentlemen  [said  Adams],  I  must  tell  you 
that  It  Is  you  and  the  President  that  have 
been  making  of  titles.  Suppose  the  President 
to  have  the  appointment  of  Mr.  JefferFon  at 
the  court  of  France.  Mr.  Jefferson  is,  in  vir- 
tue of  that  apfxJlntment,  the  most  illus- 
trious, the  most  powerful  and  what  not  But 
the  President  must  be  himself  something 
that  Includes  all  the  dignities  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  and  something  greater  still. 
What  will  the  common  people  of  foreign 
countries,  what  will  the  sailors  and  soldiers 
say,  'George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States'?  They  will  despise  him  to  all 
etrrnitij.  This  is  all  nonsense  to  the  philcsc- 
pher,  but  s6  is  all  government  whatever" 

"The  above."  wrote  Maclay,  "I  recollect 
with  great  precision,  but  he  said  50  more 
things,  equally  injudicious,  which  I  do  not 
think  worth  minuting.  .  .  .  Having  experi- 
enced relief  by  the  Interference  of  sundry 
members.  I  had  determined  not  to  say  an- 
other word,  but  this  new  leaf  appeared  so 
absurd  I  could  not  help  some  animadver- 
sions on  it.  I  rose: 

"  'Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  designated  our  Chief  Mag- 
istrate by  the  appellation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  is  his 
title  of  office,  nor  can  we  alter,  add  to  or  di- 
minish it  without  infringing  the  Constitu- 
tion. .  .  .  Al  to  what  the  common  people, 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  foreign  countries  may 
think  of  tis.  I  do  not  think  it  imports  us 
much.  Perhaps  the  less  they  think,  or  have 
occasion  to  think  of  us,  the  better."  " 

Happy  birthday.  Bill! 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
art'^'le  that  I  speak  of  is  paiticiilr.rlv 
interesting  because  it  relates  some  dif- 
P-cult'es  that  aro.^e  ju.'t  after  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country  was  adopted  and 
'^iirMig  the  flrst  se.ssion  of  the  F:r«t  Con- 
gres-  c*'  the  United  States.  The  article 
refers  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  two 
firrt  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  whose 
n?me  -was  William  Maclay.  He  found 
fault  with  tlie  fact  that  the  Senate,  and 
pTrticularly  the  then  Vice  President,  who 
later     became     a     President — and     he 


was  a  distinguished  American,  the  eider 
Adams — wanted  to  retain  many  of  the 
terms,  title<=,  and  lordly  words  that  ap- 
plied in  the  old  days  of  recognition  of 
royalty  by  the  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Particularly  Senator 
Maclay  objected  to  such  words  as  "  ex- 
cellency" and  "highness"  and  "elective 
highness."  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
historically  interesting  to  note  that  when 
a  committee  cf  the  Senate  reported  that 
this,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  the  title 
of  the  President,  "His  Higluiess  tl:e 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Protector  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Same,"  old  Senator  Maclay  arose 
and  protested  so  vigorously  that  his  ideas 
finally  prevailed  and  the  formal  title  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
came what  the  Constitution  had  called 
him.  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America,  and  it  has  been  such  ever 
since. 

The  article  is  a  very  interesting  his- 
torical one,  but  I  thought  it  appeared  at 
a  particularly  interesting  time  because  of 
the  presence  here,  at  the  very  time  of  its 
publication,  of  two  young  persons  from 
the  royal  family  of  England,  Prince 
Charles  and  Princess  Anne,  whose  ac- 
tivities are  very  liberally  reported  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
yesterday. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  fol- 
lowed their  activities  with  much  inter- 
est, because  it  seemed  to  me  that  these 
two  young  people  showed  themselves  to 
be  very  fine  examples  of  what  we  in 
America  regard  as  splei^did  modern 
youth. 

Various  activities  of  these  two  fine, 
handsome  young  people  were  reported. 
Reported  were  social  activities  at  the 
White  House,  where  they  were  the  "n- 
ofRcial  guests  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  their  family;  also  their  other 
activities,  such  as  the  visit  to  the  Capitol, 
where  Princess  Anne,  exactly  as  was  the 
case  with  one  of  my  dearly  loved  cou.'^ins, 
expressed  wonderment  that  the  bald 
eagle,  the  American  eagle,  should  have 
been  recognized  as  th°  American  em- 
blem. She  did  not  know  it  but  .she  had  a 
marvelous  precedent  in  the  attitude  of 
B:?njamin  Franklin.  Ox  course,  v.-e  alirost 
venerate  the  bald  eagle,  but  I  tho'ught  it 
was  interesting  that  this  youngster  si->cke 
frankly  of  her  own  wonderment  and  her 
own  idc as  about  the  American  bald  easie. 

I  noted  that  later,  when  she  v^'ent 
about  her  sightseeing  she  wanted  to  see 
the  rack  and  ruin  along  14th  Street, 
about  which  we  all  know,  and  which  lol- 
lowed  the  riot  of  a  couple  of  years  a^o. 
But  she  also  wanted  to  see  the  beautiful 
edifices  along  Massachasetts  Aven'ue  and 
to  drive  along  the  George  Washington 
Parkway  and,  from  the  heights  of  the 
palisades  of  the  Potomac,  to  look  upon 
our  beautiful  city  and  area  from  that 
vantage  point. 

I  noted  that  the  young  Prince,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  activities,  wanted  to 
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go  to  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Reserve,  and 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
vanishing  species  which  are  being  safe- 
guarded there — especially  the  whooping 
cranes. 

Then  they  went  together  with  some  of 
the  White  House  young  people  to  see  a 
baseball  game  Saturday  afternoon,  one 
of  the  rare  occasions  when  the  Washing- 
ton Senators  came  out  victoriously  in  a 
game  with  the  California  Angels.  I 
thought  the  whole  report  of  their  at- 
titude toward  that  game,  which  was 
foreign  to  them,  and  the  questions  they 
asked  and  the  comments  they  made  were 
very  fine  indeed  and  showed  these  two 
•>oung  people  to  be  typical  modern  young- 
sters of  the  type  of  whom  we  can  all  be 
very  proud. 

I  think  probably  the  closing  sentence 
in  the  news  article  about  the  game  might 
be  interesting  to  record,  and  I  read  it 
for  the  Record.  The  article,  by  the  way, 
is  entitled  "Charles,  Anne  Watch  Game ; 
Fans,  Players  Watch  Them" — and  that 
was  the  case.  And  here  is  this  final  com- 
ment: 

Reaction  to  the  roy.il  party  was  unani- 
moufly  f<ivorf.b!°  In  the  stand;;. 

"Real  cool,  "  said  8-year-old  Mark  Mnlone 
of  Falls  Church.  "Out  of  sight."  said  hot  dog 
vendjr  Charles  Jjhnson.  ""Very  suave."  said 
Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  of  Fairfax,  a  fan. 

The  Senators'  Epstein  summarized  it  for 
the  players.  ""Very  British,"  he  said. 

I  think  the  two  articles  I  mentioned 
and  the  two  occasions  wiiich  happened 
to  coincide  here  at  the  Capitol  show  very 
clearly  that  as  we  have  become  more 
democratic  and  have  come  away  from  the 
colonial  days  and  ways  here  in  America, 
so  have  the  British  become  distinctly 
more  demcK-ratic,  as  exempUricd  by  the 
conduct  of  these  tv  o  very  fine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  royal  family. 

I  tla;nk  this  shows  again  what  all  of  us 
know,  that  Britain  is  our  oldest,  closest, 
and  dearest  friend,  just  as  I  am  sure  the 
United  biates  is  tiie  closest  and  dearest 
friend  of  Britain  and  the  B.itish  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  STILL 
BRUf  ALLY  TREATED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  grimmest  a.spects  cf  t-.n  allottcther 
grim  war  in  V^j'aiam  is  the  t.catnient  of 
those  Americans  who  have  been  captured 
and  are  being  lie-d  by  tlie  Norili  Viet- 
namere.  li-.ese  pusoners  of  war  face  un- 
told har(isnirs:  they  are  Ceaten  and  tor- 
tured; ihrv  are  deprived  of  food  and 
sleep;  tney  are  dizpJsyed  as  public  spec- 
tacles; tiieir  v.'(  unds  go  untended:  and 
they  are  denied  the  basic  rights  of  war 
PHooneis.  inciuduig  the  right  to  c'-inmu- 
nicate  wui;  their  families. 

This  rross  brutality  and  unc.jnc'^rn 
on  the  i-a"t  of  the  Comnv.uiisLs  lias  been 
gang  on  lor  over  5  yeas  n^w.  There  ap- 
pears little  to  indicate  t!"  C".nin!unisLs 
have  chan,i:ed  ^ne  whit  i  i  the'::  a-i,  /-..^.ch 
to  the  prisoiifci  problem. 

As  Members  of  this  body,  we  cannot  al- 
low this  brutnliry  a^-^d  c;.'  o".>ness  W  go 
unn,  ltd.  ■VV>'  must  p.s  A\.i-  cvJis  do  all 
within  cur  power  at  e\try  ;xs.'ib!e  level 
to  bring  to  an  end  th-    ei!  cliartcr  of 


history.  We  cannoi  rest  until  those  men 
are  reunited  with  tneir  families. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absent  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  pro-ceded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills: 

S.  759  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Indians  certain  lands  in  Alpine  County. 
California: 

S.  1046.  An  act  to  protect  consumers  by 
providing  a  civil  remedy  for  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quality  of  articles  composed  in 
whole  f  r  part  of  gold  or  silver  and  for  other 
purpo;-es: 

S.  1456.  An  act  to  amend  section  8cil|  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 
rtcted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting .Agreeme.nt  Act  of  1937  and  subse- 
quent legislate  en.  so  as  to  permit  marketing 
orders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising: 

S  a274.  An  art  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards: 

H.R.  14452.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  desig- 
nation of  special  policemen  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  14453.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ptib- 
11c  Printer  to  grant  time  off  as  compensa- 
tlcii  for  overtime  worked  by  cert.iin  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  Printing  Offic?.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  <Mr.  Hollings)  ; 

Resolutions  of    the  House  of   Representa- 
tives  of    the   Commonwealth    of   Matiachu- 
setts:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"The  Commonwealth  of  MLassa- 
CHisETTS.    Office   of   the   Sec- 
ret aky. 
State  House.  Boston,  July  14,  1970 

"Resglvtions  Memorializing  the   Conuress 
OF  THE   United   States  to   Adopt  Legisla- 
tion Reimi'osing  the  Excess  Profiis  Tax 
"Whereas,    Emergency    wartime    mea.<-'ure3 
for    rais;ng    revenues    were    ens -ted    during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War:  and 

"Whcreis,  In  view  of  the  tremend  us  fi- 
nancl:'.l  btirden  impose<i  by  the  "Vietn.im 
Conflict  en  the  taxpavers  of  thp  Common- 
wealth and  of  the  United  States,  and  fcr 
the  purpose  t>'  allc-v'.  iting  this  btirdeu.  the 
emergency  wartime  m?asures  f.or  ral.-sing 
revenue  by  Imposing  the  Exce-.?  Profi.s  Tax 
on  manufacturers  of  wr  materiel  should  be 
reenacted  for  the  dur.ition  ji  the  Vietnam 
Conflict,  therefore  be  it 

■■Re^'Olred,  I'hat  the  Mas^a.-liusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectiully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 


l.'^latlon  imposing  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  on 
manufacturers  of  war  materiel;  and  be  It 
further 

'Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unlt*d  States,  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
the  members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

'House  of  Representative,  adopted  July 
7.  1970. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 
A  true  copy. 
"Attest: 

"John  P    X    Davoren. 
"Secretary  of  the  Comrnonuealth  " 

Resolutions   of   House   of   Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"The  Commonwealth   of  Massa- 
chusetts, Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, 
"State  House  Boston,  July  14,  1970. 

"Resolution  Memoralizing  Congress  To  Re- 
QUE-ST  the  President  of  the  United 
States  To  Take  thk  Necessary  Stips  To 
Convene  an  Intebnaiional  Conference  To 
Discuss  ihe  Unrestr.^ined  E\ploita:ion  of 
the  Fishery  Resources  in  I.nternational 
Waters  Adjacent  to  Ou^  Atlantic  Shore- 
line 

■'Wherea.^.  The  New  England  fishing  banks 
have  been  seriously  depleted  by  the  un- 
restrained exploitation  of  this  resource  by 
the   European   mobile    fishing    fleet:    and 

Whereas.  The  International  Commission  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  has  been 
unable  to  contain  this  exploitation:  and 

"Whereas.  The  traditional  employment  of 
the  Massachusettts  fisherman  i.s  th  re  i  toned 
with  extinction  because  of  this  exploitation; 
therefore,  be  It 

" Rrsclrrd,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Represent  atlves  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State.--  to  req-.iest  the  President  of  the 
United  Stalec  to  take  the  nece.sciiiry  steps  to 
convene  «n  interna tioiujl  conference  to  es- 
tablish the  rights  of  its  nationals  to  the  fish- 
ery resources  cf  the  super-adjacent  waters 
of  the  continental  si.?lf  adjacent  to  our 
shores  and  to  establi.sh  such  rules  and  pro- 
cedures iu-.  are  necessary  to  conserve,  pro- 
tect and  perpetuate  these  fishery  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  and  be  it  fur. her 

"Re.icAved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resoluticns 
be  sent  by  the  Secict-iry  of  the  Commcn- 
wealth  to  the  President  of  the  Umted .States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congre.=s  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

"House  cf  Representatives,  adopted.  July  6. 
1970. 

"W.AiLACE  C    Mills. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"John    F.    X.    Davoren 
"Secretary   of   the   Commonwealth." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
liine  and.  by  unanunous  consent,  the 
second  time,  anc  relerred  as  follov.c; 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  4100.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Theodoros 
Panlotis  Hillotls:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Juii'.'i-rv 

By  Mr.  LONG : 

S,  4101  A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  XX  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Child  Care  Corporation  which  vill  have 
the  responsibility  and  authority  to  meet  the 
Nation's  needs  for  adequate  cl.ild  care  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  en  Finance. 

(The  remarks  cf  Mr  Lon:  when  hj  tntro- 
dticed  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  RrccRD  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S.    4002 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Dole  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  4002,  to  establish  a 
National  Information  and  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  the  Handicapped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    788 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  16311  •  to  authorize  a 
family  assistance  plan  providing  basic 
benefits  to  low-income  families  with  chil- 
dren, to  provide  incentives  for  employ- 
ment and  training  to  improve  the  capac- 
ity for  employment  of  members  of  such 
families,  to  achieve  greater  uniformity  of 
treatment  of  recipients  under  the  Fed- 
eral-State public  assistance  programs 
and  to  otherwise  improve  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr.  T.almadge  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading." 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES  ON 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  OMNIBUS 
CRIME  CONTROL  AND  SAFE 
STREETS    ACT    OF    1968 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Ur.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  resume  hearings  on  bills  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  related 
measures  on  Thursday,  July  30,  1970. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  contact 
the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  in  room 
2204.  telephone  extension  3281. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LUNAR 
LANDING 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  1  year 
ago  today  two  men  first  stepped  onto  the 
surface  of  the  moon  while  another  kept 
a  lonely  vigil  in  lunar  orbit.  That  first 
lunar  landing  is  one  of  the  great  events 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  close  cooperation  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  working  together  mostly  in 
this  country  but  some  located  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  salute  all  these 
people  and  esT>ecially  Astronauts  Arm- 
strong. Aldrln,  and  Collins.  Theirs  was 


the  job  of  carrying  out  to  a  successful 
conclusion  the  final  task.  They  did  it 
admirably.  I  doubt  that  any  of  us  who 
were  listening  that  night  can  forget  the 
words ; 

Tranquillity  base  here — the  Eagle  has 
landed. 

And  then  a  short  time  later: 
That's  one  small  step  for  a  man,  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind. 

Those  words.  Mr.  President,  and  the 
brave  men  who  accomplished  this  un- 
believable task,  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  there  is  a  recorded  history.  That 
is  something  of  which  we  should  all  be 
proud. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  URGES  RE- 
STRAINT ON  SPENDING 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  White  House 
last  Saturday,  July  18,  President  Nixon 
called  upon  Congress  to  practice  restraint 
with  respect  to  Government  spending 
and  to  impose  a  firm  ceiling  on  Federal 
expenditures  in  order  to  avoid  a  large 
deficit  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   bv  the  President  on  Congres- 
sional Action  and  Government  Spending 

I  am  issuing  this  st.uement  today  because 
I  view  wiih  deepening  concern  the  course  of 
events  in  the  Congress  alTecung  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money.  There  is  a  per- 
sistent and  growing  tendency  on  Capitol  Hill 
ro  approve  increases  in  expenditures  without 
providuig  the  revenue  to  pay  the  costs  For 
Just  one  example,  the  Congress  seems  on  the 
verge  of  approving  an  education  appropria- 
tion bill  that  provides  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  I  requested. 

Given  this  situation.  It  is  time  to  face  some 
hard  figures  and  some  trouble.some  possibil- 
ities and  to  strive  for  solutions. 

Our  Federal  budget  totals  over  $200  billion 
If  we  allow  these  outlays  to  overshoot  the 
basic  revenue-producing  capacity  of  our  tax 
svstem — as  happened  particularly  in  1967  and 
1968 — we  will  produce  the  same  result;  in- 
fl.ition  of  a  magnitude  that  will  take  difficult 
and  painful  measures  to  eliminate. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  which  ended  June  30. 
we  worked  very  hard  and  effectively— in  the 
midst  of  continuing  controversy— to  hold  the 
expenditure  line.  As  a  result,  any  deficit  will 
largely  reflect  a  short-fall  of  revenues  fro.-n 
the  adjustment  of  the  economy  to  policies 
designed  to  combat  inflation. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1971.  which  began  July  1. 
this  Administration  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  calling  for  expenditures  of 
$200  billion,  and  estimating  revenues  at  $202 
billion.  If  the  Congress  continues  in  its  pres- 
ent pattern  of  proposed  increases  in  expend- 
itures, the  total  for  this  fiscal  year  will  ac- 
tually reach  a  substantially  larger  figure. 

Some  $3  5  billion  of  increases  are  c.iused  by 
mandatory  and  virtually  uncontrollable  rises 
in  costs — such  as  increases  in  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  ($1  8  billion)  and  in  public 
assistance  (over  $500  million) .  The  major  pay 
increase  for  Federal  employees  added  $1.4  bil- 
lion over  the  amount  originally  budgeted. 
Some  increases  are  the  result  of  necessary 
new  programs  But  much  of  the  total  increase 
Is  due  to  threatened  Congressional  action  or 
Inaction. 

On  the  receipts  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  provide  necessary  rev- 


enue. By  its  action  on  the  tax  bill  last  year, 
the  Congress  had  already  reduced  projected 
revenue  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  by  $3  billion  and 
for  Fiscal  Year  1972  by  $5  billion  below  my 
request.  Beyond  this,  the  Congress  has  as  yet 
failed  to  take  action  on  my  proposals  for  a 
tax  on  lead  tised  in  gasoline,  an  advance  In 
the  time  of  collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes 
and  an  increase  in  postal  rates.  The  Congress 
must  produce  action  on  these  measures,  or 
we  can  expect  to  collect  much  less  than  the 
$202    billion   estimated   In   February. 

And  that  Is  not  all.  The  1971  expendi- 
tures are  an  inevitable  springboard  for  the 
budget  of  1972.  Unless  the  present  trend  Is 
corrected  by  the  Congress,  the  resulting  1972 
spending  could  produce  a  massive  deficit. 

It  has  become  almost  a  cliche  to  say  that 
all  we  need  do  to  resolve  this  dilemma  with 
regard  to  our  Federal  budget  Is  to  cut  space 
and  defense  outlays  and  "change  our  na- 
tional priorities."  Let's  set  the  record  straight. 
We  have  changed  our  national  priorities. 

In  the  budget  that  I  proposed  for  fiscal 
1971.  spending  for  defense  Is  exceeded  by 
spending  for  human  resources  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years.  In  all  of  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations, military  spending  ran  far 
above  spending  for  orther  purposes.  In  1962 
under  President  Kennedy  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment spent  48  percent  of  Its  budget  for 
defense  and  only  29  percent  for  human  re- 
sources. By  1968.  the  comparison  was  45 
percent  to  32  percent.  My  budget  for  1971 
sharply  reversed  these  priorities.  It  calls  for 
spending  37  percent  for  defense  and  41  per- 
cent for  human  resources  programs.  To  ac- 
complish this  massive  change  In  emphasis, 
military  and  space  expenditures  were  cut  by 
some  $6  billion. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  fully  understand  that  the  mem- 
bers consider  appropriations  and  spending 
bills  one  at  a  time.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
total  of  the  parts,  each  In  Itself  attractive  and 
even  meritorious.  Is  too  large  a  figure.  Unless 
the  Congress  makes  a  very  special  effort  to 
look  at  the  total  picture,  the  members  may 
not  fully  appreciate  the  overall  effect  of  their 
fiscal  actions. 

In  raising  the  Issue  of  budget  deficits,  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  necessarily  adhere  to  a  strict 
pattern  of  a  balanced  budget  every  year.  At 
times  the  economic  situation  permits— even 
calls  for— a  budget  deficit.  There  Is  one  basic 
guideline  for  the  budget,  however,  which  we 
should  never  violate:  except  In  emergency 
conditions,  expenditures  must  never  be 
allowed  to  outrun  the  revenues  that  the  tax 
svstem  would  produce  at  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment. When  the  Federal  governments 
spending  actions  over  an  extended  period 
push  outlays  sharply  higher,  increased  tax 
rates  or  inflation  inevitably  follow.  We  had 
such  a  period  In  the  1960s.  We  have  been  pay- 
ing the  high  price— and  higher  prices— for 
that  recently. 

We  must  not  let  that  happen  again.  It 
need  not  happen.  Responsible  government 
cannot  let  It  happen.  This  Is  a  time  when  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will  not  toler- 
ate irresponsible  spending.  The  Congress 
should  ask  Itself  In  every  case:  Will  this  new 
expenditure,  when  tied  to  all  the  others  re- 
quire Increased  taxes  or  cause  a  deficit  wwcn 
would  bring  about  an  Increase  In  prices.  The 
Congress  must  examine  with  special  care 
those  spending  programs  which  benefit  some 
of  the  people  but  which  really  raise  taxes 
and  prices  for  all  the  people. 

Recently  I  signed  Into  law  a  bill  fixing  a 
"celling"  on  Federal  spending  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  I  accept  that  celling  and  Intena 
to  live  under  It.  But  the  Congress,  by  making 
exceptions  and  approving  measures  witn 
mandatory  spending  provisions,  has  made  » 
travesty  of  this  legislation. 

I  now  asls  the  Congress  to  establish  fi.pm 
celling  on  total  expenditures— a  celling  from 
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which  only  specific  and  genuine  "  ancontrol- 
lables"  such  as  interest  on  the  public  debt 
would  be  exempt — a  ceiling  within  which 
the  President  can  determine  priorities — a 
ceiling  that  would  apply  to  the  Covgress 
as  well  as  to  the  Executive.  This  will  re- 
quire of  the  Congress — as  well  as  the 
President — the  hard  task  of  adjusting  and 
pruning  individual  program  outlays  to  hold 
their  total  within  this  celling.  With 
this  we  can  reassure  citizens  generally 
that  Washington  will  not  take  spending  ac- 
tions that  will  Impose  on  their  future  In- 
comes the  burdens  of  ever  increasing  tax 
rates.  With  this  we  can  pursue  vigorous 
policies  of  expansion  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment, rapid  Improvements  in  our  material 
levels  of  living,  and  a  more  stable  dollar. 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  LUNCH  GUIDE- 
LINES OF  CONFERENCE  SPON- 
SORED BY  CHILDREN'S  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  14.  1970.  the  recently  enacted  school 
lunch  legislation  was  signed  into  law. 
The  new  act  makes  vast  changes  in  both 
the  structure  and  content  of  child  nutri- 
tion legislation,  basically  through  many 
administrative  changes. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Department  in 
the  development  of  appropriate  regula- 
tions, the  Children's  Foundation  of 
Washington  held  a  workshop  on  June 
15  and  16,  1970.  At  the  workshop  were 
members  of  congressional  staffs,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  State 
and  city  school  lunch  directors,  repre- 
sentatives of  national  groups  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  hunger,  and  lawyers 
specializing  in  this  area  of  the  law.  The 
recommendations  which  were  developed 
in  this  workshop  offer  lucid  explanation 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  this 
legislation,  and  they  provide  a  reasonable 
guidepost  upon  which  the  regulations  for 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  may  be 
based. 

If  we  are  soon  to  reach  our  goal  of 
feeding  every  needy  child,  then  we  would 
be  wise  to  heed  the  counsel  of  such  truly 
representative  groups  as  this  one. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  rec- 
ommendations, a  list  of  participants  in 
the  workshop,  and  the  text  of  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  me  to  Secretary  Hardin 
transmitting  these  recommendations  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor'), 
as  follows: 

Recommendations 

New  child  nutrition  legislation  will  require 
basic  changes  in  administration  management 
procedures  if  the  congressional  mandate  is 
to  be  obeyed.  The  legislation  (P.L  91-248)  Is 
intended  to  provide  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  for  all  needy  school  children. 

The  need  for  strengthened  operation  pro- 
cedures was  the  subject  of  a  workshop  con- 
vened on  June  15  by  The  Children's  Foun- 
dation of  Washington.  DC.  The  workshop 
had  been  proposed  by  U.S.  Senator  George 
McGovern.  Chairman  of  the  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Participants  (list  attached)  Included 
members  of  various  congressional  staffs,  state 
and  community  school  lunch  directors,  rep- 
resentatives of  national  groups  concerned 
with  hunger  in  the  United  States  and  law- 
yers specializing  in  this  area  of  the  law.  The 
U.S.    Department    of    Agriculture    (USDA), 


which  has  the  responsibility  for  writing  the 
new  regulations,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  reviews  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  Federal  programs,  were  represented. 
The  significant  conclusions  which  devel- 
oi>ed  in  the  workshop  were: 

National  standards  based  on  family  size 
and  Income  should  be  established  to  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  These  standards  should  be  the 
same  as  those  used  by  OEO  to  determine 
poverty  levels. 

The  national  standards  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  floor  States  and  school  districts 
should  be  allowed  to  set  other  standards 
based  on  geographical,  social  and  economic 
characteristics  of  the  area  or  community 
only  if  such  changes  enlarge  particip>ation. 

Determination  of  a  child's  eligibility 
should  be  made  by  an  adult  member  of  the 
household,  or  by  an  official  in  the  school 
system.  The  method  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity should  be  a  signed  statement  declaring 
the  child  is  qualified  under  the  household 
standards  published  for  the  particular  com- 
munity. The  child  should  begin  receiving 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  Immediately 
upon  certification. 

An  eligibility  affidavit  should  be  accepted 
when  filed  at  any  time  during  the  school 
year,  or  during  registration  prior  to  the  start 
of  a  school  year. 

The  affidavit  form  should  state  the  In- 
come eligibility  level  in  annual  terms,  ac- 
cording to  household  size,  The  applicant 
should  not  be  required  to  state  his  own 
exact  household's  income  level.  The  only  In- 
formation required  should  be  an  affirmative 
statement  that  the  household  meets  the 
eligibility  standards.  The  only  blanks  to  be 
filled  out  on  the  form  should  be  the  name 
of  the  child,  or  children,  the  name  of  the 
adult  member  of  the  household,  tiie  address 
and  telephone  number  of  the  hotisehold. 

An  impartial  appeals  board  should  be  es- 
tablished locally  to  hear  complaints  from 
school  officials  or  other  persons  who  submit 
charges  that  a  child  does  not  qualify  for  the 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch  he  or  she  is  re- 
cei\ing.  The  appeals  mechanism  should  be 
considered  a  procedure  to  protect  school 
administrators 

Appeals  boards  should  be  established  on  a 
larger  than  school  district  basis.  The  com- 
mittees should  be  publicly  announced,  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  program,  and  be 
easily  accessable  to  any  school  district;  I.e.. 
they  should  be  within  commuting  distance 
by  public  conveyance. 

RiegxUatlons  on  the  appeals  mechanism 
should  spell  out  procedural  safeguards,  In- 
cluding the  right  to; 

1.  Call  witnesses. 

2.  Cross-examine  other  witnesses. 

3.  Counsel,  either  a  lawyer  or  friend 

4.  A  hearing  at  a  convenient  time. 

5.  An  adequate  notice. 

Decisions  by  the  appeals  board  should  be 
made  on  the  record  alone,  and  should  deal 
with  the  single  question  of  eligibility.  The 
decisions  should  be  written  and  transcripts 
of  the  hearing  should  be  made  available  to 
the  parties  Involved. 

The  cost  of  the  appeals  boards  should  be 
considered  a  normal  administrative  expense 
of  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram operation. 

School  districts  and  states  should  be  al- 
lowed to  claim  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  school  food  and  food  service,  less  the  pay- 
ment received  from  children,  rather  than  100 
percent  of  food  costs  as  current  regulations 
provide.  In  effect.  State  directors  should  be 
able  to  fund  poor  schools  on  districts  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  complete  lunch 
program.  The  maximum  reimbursement  rate 
from  Section  11  or  Section  32  should  be  In- 
creEised  to  40  cents  per  lunch,  except  where 
100  percent  funding  Is  required  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  State  director. 


Schools  which  allow  candy,  soft  drinks  and 
other  snacks  to  be  sold  when  regular  food 
service  programs  are  in  operation  should  be 
required  to  put  the  full  Income  from  these 
enterprises  into  school  food  service  programs 

Standards  for  a  Type  A  lunch,  which  deter- 
mine the  availability  of  Federal  funding, 
should  be  based  on  nutritional  characteristics 
rather  than  on  arbitrary  food  groups.  School 
districts  with  the  professional  competence 
to  devise  menu  patterns  of  adequate  nutri- 
tional quality  should  be  permitted  maximum 
flexibility  in  developing  food  programs  for 
the  community. 

The     Children's     Poindation — Confidence 
Participants 

Barbara  Bode.  Community  Coordinator. 
Tlie  Children's  Foundation. 

Gerald  Cassidy.  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

George  Dalley.  Staff  Attorney.  The  Chil- 
dren's Foundation 

Charles  U.  Daly.  President,  The  Children's 
Foundation. 

Donald  DeFoe.  Executive  Director,  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  1201  Sixteenth 
Street  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

Thomas  J.  Parley,  Director.  School  Food 
Services  Division,  Milwaukee  Public  Schools, 
5225  West  Vllet  Street,  PO.  Drawer  10-K, 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

Pat  Fitzpatrick,  Washington  Research 
Project,  1826  Jefferson  Place  N  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Thelma  Flanagan.  Assistant  Director  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Survey,  216  South  Du- 
val, Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Louise  A.  K.  Frollch,  Field  Coordinator, 
American  School  Food  Service  Assocl.aion. 
4101  East  miff  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado 

Sister  Dolores  Glrault,  Division  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking,  National  Catholic  Con- 
ference. 401  International  Building,  San  .An- 
tonio, Texas 

Bernard  Gladleux.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Executive  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Richard  Granger.  Child  Study  Center. 
Yale  University.  333  Cedar  Street.  New  Haven. 
Connecticut 

Mary  Harris.  Director.  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. Independent  School  District  ^1.  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma. 

Betty  Hight.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  DC. 

Julius  Jacobs.  Director.  Department  of 
Food  Services.  Presidential  Building.  Room 
806.  415  Twelfth  Street  N.W  .  Washington. 
DC. 

Hulbert  James.  National  Council  of 
Churches.  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New 
York. 

John  R.  Kramer.  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional Council  on  Hunger  and  Malnutrition 
in  the  United  States.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
N.W..  Washington.  DC 

Earl  M  Langkop.  Director.  School  Lunch 
Section.  State  Department  of  Education.  Jef- 
ferson Building.  P  O  Box  480.  Jefferson  City. 
Missouri. 

Rodney  E.  Leonard.  Consultant,  The  Chil- 
dren's Foundation 

Jay  Lipner.  Attorney.  VISTA,  1520  Broad- 
way. Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 

Josephine  Martin.  Chief  Consultant.  School 
Food  Service  Program.  State  Department  of 
Education.  Room  21.  State  Annex  Building. 
156  Trinity  Avenue.  S  W..  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Barbara  McGarry.  Executive  Director, 
American  Parents  Committee.  20  E  Street 
N_W'.,  Washington.  DC 

Clarence  McKee.  Assistant  to  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits  (R.  New  York).  Room  320 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Michael  McLeod.  Assistant  to  Senator  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge  (D  Georgia) .  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

Thomas  O'Shaughnessy.  Food  Consultant. 
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Philadelphia  School  DUirict,  735  Schuylkill 
A'.cime.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Rciiald  Politick.  Colunihla  University  Cen- 
ter >A\  oucial  Welfare  VMi:,-  an^  Law.  401 
West  li7;'i  Street.  New  York,  New  York. 

Jack  Qjinii,  Senate  iclrct  Ce-.rnmittee  on 
Nutrition  and  Hump.n  Needs,  Senate  Office 
Bu.ldlnR.  Wa-htngton.  D.C. 

V'ee  Tiunln.  National  Counc'.l  of  Negro 
W  men,  1342  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  832. 
Washington.  D.C. 

'^&n\  Vaunemau,  Hjuse  Committee  en  Edu- 
cati.  n  and  I.abcr,  316  Riley  Street,  FalU 
Church.  Virginia. 

Pohl^  H  Wolfo.  Consultant,  School  Food 
Services.  State  Cepartni^'nt  of  EchJcatlon.  520 
ST.ito  Omcf  Building,    Denver,  Colorado. 

JiN-E   29,   1970. 
Hon.  Clifford  H.^rdin. 

Srcreta'-!/.   U.S.  Dcpitrtmrnt  rf  AgricuUun-. 
Washington.  DC. 

'JT.\R  T.lR.  .' EL  ;'.Er,«v^v:  As  vou  '.;now,  on 
.June  !5  an:l  16.  1970.  the  Children  o  Founda- 
tliin  of  W.i;hii;gun  sponsored  a  workshop  on 
the  school  lunch  logislatii.n  which  was  re- 
ceiuly  signed  into  law.  At  the  workshop  were 
niemheri  'f  Cc  ngressicnal  .^ia;f.^,  reoresenLi- 
tives  of  your  DcD.iriment  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budg'.t.  state  and  community  school 
luncli  direct,  rs.  and  representatives  of  na- 
tional groups  c  >ncerned  with  hunger  in  the 
U.iiied  etatps  and  lawvers  specializing  ;a  this 
area  rt  xhe  law 

F:nclosed  you  will  find  the  irc  ■mn'pnda- 
tl  nf>  for  the  Department  regulations  de- 
\  eloped  ill  t!ie  worksht^p.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the.«c  rtcommendiitions  fully  represont 
the  Intent  of  Conpress  in  the  pas.>;age  of  the 
school  Uii-.ih  legislation.  I  trust  they  will  he 
of  f'reat  ir  o  to  you  li^  the  development  of  the 
ne^'  regulaiions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  McGovern, 

Ct.crman. 


PROl\     BRUCE     RUSSETT     ON     NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Ml-,  hat:  lELD.  Mr.  President.  Prof. 
Briuc  Pai.-^oOtr,  of  Yr.le  U'liversity  has 
recently  published  a  book  eniitled  ■•V\'hat 
Price  Vigilance:  The  Burden  of  Nation- 
al Defeii.se."  which  dijciisses,  in  an  ob- 
jective manner,  the  craises  and  c^nse- 
c.LiciKei  of  military  spending  in  this 
c  .luniry. 

In  addre.ssing  th.e  tiuc^tion  of  who  pays 
for  defence.  Professor  Ru.s^-ett  pre.sents 
t:;e  results  of  a  statistical  analysis  that 
shows  that  "e-uns  do  come  partly  at  the 
expense'  of  butter."  In  the  first  place,  he 
shows  that  over  the  period  1939  to  1968. 
a  dollar  increase  m  defense  spcndint; 
r;  suited  in  a  42-cent  decrease  in  personal 
cjn.Nurninion.  most  of  this  in  consumer 
durable.-,  and  services.  Second,  he  says: 

Proportionately,  investment  is  much  hard- 
er h::  by  an  eAp.msion  of  the  mllit.iry  es- 
tatalishmcn-  than  is  c  >!is\inintion. 

And  am'-ng  investment  categories — 
R<>s;de:Uia'.      structures      (to\i=in?)    .    .    . 
tikes  the  greatest  proportlon.ite  damage. 

Thirc'  hs  shows  that  expenditures  for 
eduratioii.  health,  and  welfare  are  quite 
sen.itive  to  defense  spendin,^.  He  says: 

Edu.."ation  suffered  Immediately  when  the 
miht.iry  needed  :  >  e.tprind  sharply  for  W  rid 
War  n  and  Korea  it  rof'o^ercd  its  shave 

only  slowly  after  defense  rper.ding  had 
peaked 

Tiie  giualost  effect  was  on  State  and 
Ijcul  spend  ng  f  jr  primary  and  second- 
ary education.  Fourth,  he  shows  that — 


Public  expeudlturea  for  Lealth  and  lios- 
p.ta'.i  pre  only  a  lii;ls  less  sensitive  to  the 
pressures  of  defense  than  are  dolliir.s  f-;r  ed- 
ucation. 

Finrilly,  Mr.  President,  Professor  P.us- 
sett  concludes  with — 

It  Is  i.00  s-2on  to  know  how  d.imaghig  the 
Vietnam  War  will  be,  but  in  view  of  pa:t 
r.jgalarlties  one  would  anticipate  cigniflcant 
cj&ts.  The  inability  to  make  investments 
•  111  le.ive  the  nation  poorer,  more  Ignorant, 
a;:d  less  healthy  than  would  otherwise  be 
.he  case. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  DR. 
JOSEPH    C.    ROBERT 

l.'r.  BYRD  of  Vir-^inia.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  commencement  ceremonies  of 
Christchurch  School,  Christchurch,  Va., 
an  olocjiient  commencement  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Jo.seph  C.  Robert,  pro- 
fesso.-  cf  hiotoiy  at  the  University  of 
Richmond. 

Dr.  Robert  made  many  sage  observa- 
tions, bctli  abcut  tha  role  of  y.juth  in 
our  Nation  and  the  prober  function  of 
our  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen*  that  the  text  of  Dr.  Robert's  ad- 
dress be  included  in  the  Re-ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v:.-.  rrdered  to  be  pr;nt.:'d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Robert 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Yarbrough  .  .  .  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Christchurch  family: 
la  my  lifetime  I,  too,  have  had  to  suffer 
through  commencement  addresses,  a  lot  of 
tnem!  Virtually  all  begin  with  the  same  sen- 
tence. "I  am  indeed  liappy  to  be  with  you  to- 
day." Incidentally,  nobody  ever  asks  the 
audience  if  it  is  happy  to  have  to  listen  to 
the  speaker;  it's  safer  not  to  put  that  ques- 
tion to  a  vote. 

I  now  say  to  you,  "I  am  indeed  happy  to 
be  with  you  tod.=iy."  It  happens  that  I  really 
am.  thi.s  for  several  re.isons.  Your  announce- 
r..°nt  of  several  weeks  ago  in  THE  SEA- 
HORSE Indicated  that  I  am  a  former  patron. 
The  word  may  be  technically  correct,  but  in 
truth  I  am  a  former  beneficiary.  I  under- 
score my  admiration  for  your  adminiitrators 
and  faculty,  my  Interest  in  and  affection  for 
this  commtinity  which  is  the  home  of  my 
wife's  ancestors,  and  my  joy  in  seeing  old 
ana  new  friends  among  the  parents  here 
today. 

So  much  for  my  feelings,  but  how  ab:ut 
yours.'  Your  health  will  improve,  I  know, 
when  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Yarbrough.  in  his 
straightforward  way  which  you  graduates 
kmw  so  well,  told  me  to  take  Just  as  much 
time  as  I  wanted,  provided  I  didn't  talk 
over  fifteen  minutes.  He  also  said  that  I 
cjuld  make  the  same  address  I  made  here 
several  years  ago.  I'm  not  quite  sure  whether 
he  meant  that  nobody  paid  any  attention 
to  it  anyw.iy  and  tlius  wouldn't  remember 
it,  or  whether  he  meant  I  had  a  new  audi- 
ence which  hadn't  heard  it.  But  the  situation 
in  education  Is  quite  dlffere.it  today  from 
what  it  was  even  four  or  five  years  ago.  and 
thus  the  old  manuscript  wouldn't  do  (even 
:f  it  ever  had  done!).  However,  it  is  available 
for  the  curious  in  Mr.  Yarbrough's-  flies.  If 
it  hisn't  disintegrated  from  the  drv  rot. 

Young  gentlemen,  for  I  speak  vi  you,  I 
acknowledge  that  you  ars  in  fui;  charge  of 
your  mental  television  sets,  and  that  you  can 
•urn  me  off — or  switch  channels  in  delight- 
ful visions  of  convertibles,  electric  guitars, 
outboard  motors  and  such,  withi.iit  baiting 
an  eye,  all  the  time  !ot>king  nte  I'traight  in 
the  face.  This  is  p;irt  of  the  n  >rmal  protec- 
tive armor  of  an  audience,  ana  the  onlv  de- 


vice which  permits  us  to  survive  the  relent- 
less oratory  of  school  assemblies. 

But  Just  before  you  switch  statloiu  i 
would  like  to  work  in  a  public  service  mes- 
sage: If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  money, 
a  little  Itard-thinking  Just  now  might  in- 
crease your  future  earning  pov.'cr  by  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  Indeed  It 
mijjht  keep  you  out  of  trouble.  And  there 
arc  mere  Idealistic  rea.scns  for  pausing  and 
reflecting. 

Tuday  I  espocially  wish  to  be  useful  rather 
than  humoroUj.  functional  rather  than  l,ice- 
tious.  My  du.il  theme  is  the  importance  of 
planning,  and  of  a  proper  definition  of  free- 
dom. Thcjc  ..re  the  two  main  items  in  your 
survival  kit. 

I  und;-rsti,ad  that  all  of  you  graduates  in- 
tend go'itg  to  college.  I  .say  par^nt'-;f tir-lly 
tha'.  I  am  not  certain  all  secotidary  school 
graa'-ates  in  the  nation  shiaild  fo  to  cHege 
Some  of  the  very  best  educated,  most  suc- 
cessful men  I  knov/  never  fiiiished  hieli 
school:  they  educated  themselves.  Tliere  are 
many  avenues  to  education,  and  college  is 
only  one  of  tlicm.  Occasionally  I  find  a  sec- 
ondary school  ..^.enlor  who  thinks  he  wants 
to  go  to  college,  when  really  he  wa:r.,  to  have 
been  to  college  in  order  that  this  fact  can 
be  put  on  his  Job  application,  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  niarriai^e,  .or — if  he  is  tliat 
foresighted— in  ;-.io  obituary.  A  rough  test 
of  a  man's  readiness  for  college  Is  an  honest 
aiu-iv.'er  to  the  (  re-'^entence  ouoi-ti^nnaire: 
Are  you  tryi'ij  to  g:-t  to  something,  or  to  go: 
awcp  frc.m  something? 

Let's  assume  that  you  pass  the  test,  then 
I  congratulate  ycu.  College  can  be  ihe  most 
glorious  e;.;s..Uc  In  a  in:-n's  life.  In  college 
you  ...ay  claim  a  stiare  in  a  creat  tradition: 
you  are  bidtllng  for  membership  in  a  worldj 
wide  fraternity  of  peculiar  splendor 

It"  y  ni  want  to  predict  your  success  or  fail- 
ure in  the  great  enterprise  on  which  yrti  are 
embarking  beginning  next  September,  yau 
c.;n  prr.-.uply  read  v.- :r  a:  ac.emic  h  roscope 
by  facing  a  couple  of  preliminary  questions: 
(1)  Vhat  is  your  a'titude?  and  i2)  Do  y^u 
have  enough  intellect  to  plan,  anci  en.:)ugl: 
character  to  adhere  to  yrv.r  plan'' 

Your  attitude  is  to  your  academi"  operation 
what  vour  engine  is  tc  your  automobile.  It  is 
the  thine  which  pcv.ers  you.  The  fir.^-t  pha.se 
of  att'tiide  testing  ir,  your  reactica  to  the 
sliockin^-'  ?tateri=  nt  which  sooner  or  later 
win  03  r,-.ade  by  a  pri^fesoCr.  a  dean,  or  a  pre  - 
ident.  "Mv  youivg  friend."  he  will  say,  "did 
you  know  that  you  .-.re  a  charity  patient  in 
thi.s  institution'^"  In  fact  you  w^.II  npt  be  pay- 
ing v.iur  own  wav.  even  if  you  are  pssessed 
so-called  full  fees.  You  will  be  the  'oeneii- 
ciary  of  taxes  painfully  surrendered  by  citi- 
ze"s.  cr  n'.ore  likely,  of  endcwrncnts  .-.aTifi- 
rialiy  accumulated  bec-.U-C  cf  ma.iy  ordinary 
folks:  some  lean  and  Lome  hvtigry  old 
preachers,  some  widows  who  dreamed  of  a 
better  world,  or  s.^me  philanthropist  who 
wanted  you  to  have  a  better  chance  than  he 
did  as  a'boy.  In  this  life  y>  ur  head  -ught  to 
he  held  high,  but  your  spirit  daily  must  bow 
before  this  fact  of  beneficiary,  parental  and 
phll.mthropic,  and  if  you  inL-^s  that  gratitude 
you  are  on  tiie  v.rong  track. 

The  next  suggestion,  still  under  'he  topic 
.7f  attitude,  sounds  commonplace  to  me,  and 
no  doubt  to  you.  but  .strangely  enough,  it  is 
a  t.ovel  thought  to  some  students,  il  must 
pause  here  long  enough  to  renilnd  y^u  that  I 
am.  all  a'oi'.g  talking  about  coilc.^e-^  and 
universities  in  general — not  pny  particular 
one.  Please  keep  that  fact  in  mmrl  i  Tl'.e  key 
point  is  that  presumably  a  person  comes  tc 
college  to  leain  something  from  people  wh'' 
are  doing  their  level  b-st  to  suuimari^e  the 
experiences  of  the  a;;es.  the  lessons  c:  past 
generations. 

However,  today,  m  academic  villages  over 
the  land,  there  is  a  new  romanticism  which 
is  built  on  the  thesis  that  a  nineteen-year- 
old  boy  by  inspiration  of  the  moment— in- 
stant wisdom  as  it  were — knows  more  than 
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those  trying  to  present  the  hard-eained 
fruits  of  the  past  to  him.  I  repeat:  I  am 
confldent  that  the  new  romanticism  is  not 
characteristic  of  those  of  you  who  have  bene- 
fited from  Christchurch. 

Now  as  to  Judicious  planning  and  timely 
execution  ol  plans:  Young  gentlemen  I  beg 
that  you  substitute  these  words  of  mine  for 
time-losing  and  perhaps  disastrous  experi- 
mentation. If  you  could  have  heard  the 
agonizing  walls  over  my  desk  for  several  dec- 
ades, you  would  consistently  plan,  plan, 
plan,  and  not  get  behind.  The  boy  who  is 
fail:ng  will  characteristically  say  to  me  with 
that  wonderful  honesty  which  I  have  always 
seen  :n  my  own  student:;.  "Professor,  I  Just 
got  bohind  and  never  could  catch  up."  Time 
is  not  avail:^ble  for  me  to  elaborate  the  point, 
but  :f  yju  develop  tlie  habit  of  creative  lis- 
tening in  class  (keep  that  pilvate  TV  tuned 
to  the  prop.^r  channel!)  —if  you  force  your- 
self to  keep  a  relevant  question  In  your  mind 
ahead  of  the  lecture  or  the  di.^'cussion — and 
if  you  ctiltivate  the  habit  of  single-minded 
study  with  pre-reading  of  the  subject  matter 
(none  of  this  nonsense  a!>->-.!t  having  to  listen 
to  a  radio  Vvhile  ".studying"  in  quotation 
marks) — if  you  have  these  ef!iclent  study 
habits  you  will  have  enough  time  left  for 
either  goofing  off  a  bit  (as  I  believe  the  say- 
ing still  is)  or  time  for  that  extra  explora- 
tion -.vhich  is  the  heart  of  advanced  scholar- 
ship. 

In  a  sense  I  suppose  I  have  been  avoiding 
my  main  concern  up  to  now.  It  is  my  desire 
to  be  honest  with  you  about  your  new 
hbe't;/.  CoU^'ge  has  always  been  a  place  of 
relative  fre:ci:.m,  but  within  the  last  several 
yeari  there  has  evolved  a  new  inteltsity  m 
the  clamor  for  op'i.^ns.  Here.n.  my  young 
friends,  lies  both  your  grandest  opportunity 
and  your  f-reatest  risks.  First,  your  options 
in  the  wav  of  the  curriculum  are  vastly 
greater  than  they  were  even  five  years  ago — 
this  in  the  typical ij^rrrTkge.  The  old  rule-of- 
th-.;ntb  of  about  two  vea^  of  designated  and 
then  about  two  years  of  optional  courses  is 
pretty  well  g..-ne  under  the  deluge  of  elec- 
tives,  which  often  leave  the  oldtimers  with 
heads  .iching  and  shaking.  My  point  is  that, 
earl.er  than  ever  be.'ore.  you  must  exercise 
wi  dom  in  choosing  your  cour.3es.  There  Is 
an  ..ncient  wiscrack  to  the  e.Tect  that  the 
elective  sy  tem  means  no  class  earlier  than 
ten  a.m.,  none  higher  th:in  the  second  floor 
(unless  there  is  an  elevator),  and  none  de- 
nianiing  more  written  work  than  a  two-page 
essav!  To  he  sure,  there  is  an  advLsory  sys- 
tem, but  the  emphasis  is  an  adiice.  not  com- 
puisijn.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  hope 
that  I  am  not  wasting  my  breath  when  I  urge 
th.-t  you  enroll — insofar  as  you  have  the 
choice — in  courses  which  you  nerd,  even  if 
(and  .sometimes  solely  because)  they  are  dif- 
ficttlt  for  you. 

'/''ur  opiirns  nowadays  are  more  than  in 
the  courses  ycu  take.  For  Ijo'ter  or  for  worse. 
there  are  social  '  ptlons.  freedom  of  the  per- 
son far  removed  from  the  old  concept  of  in 
her,  pa  entis.  To  be  sure  you  have  had  tastes 
c:  ireedom  up  to  now.  niay'Je  even  a  ff^w 
sw.-.llows  But  today  thero  is  a  breadth  to 
eollesi.ate  freeilom  without  precedent  in 
Aiifrlca  And  there  is  a  concurrent  dit-ap- 
p-'.irince  of  the  sanetua^v  c:'nrept.  Now  this 
is  not  of  your  doing,  bu*^  you  inherit  the 
whirl"ind.  in  a  sense.  I  mean  that  once  rp:m 
a  tliii  3  college  boy  wa.s  protectee',  in  his  fool- 
ishness by  the  phrase,  "Oh,  he's  just  a  col- 
leze  '.joy.  and  this  Is  a  co!!rg"-boy  prank,  For- 
gft  t  ■■  Not  now.  The  day  of  the  escapade  is 
cv"  As  the  college  boy  is  demanding  the 
priviii'jes  of  the  adult"  world  (and  I  am 
afraid  prematurely),  h?  is  i often  without 
real.ziiii;  m  Rt  the  same  time  ant- -matically 
surr.nderin;!  ;■  protective  concept  whic'n  he 
criT  enji-yed.  Whsn  he  coes  to  a  civil  court 
denian'ting  what  he  conririers  dvie  process,  as 
an  cfi  tid'r  he  mus*-  appear  be'ore  those  seme 
courts  to  answer  for  his  deeds.  Litigation  Is 


a  two-edced  sv.ord.  Frankly,  w.th  mass  dem- 
on.strations  there  Is  the  hazard  of  the  com- 
mrjn-lav."  concept  of  conspiracy  and  the  gtillt 
of  all  when  affairs  get  out  of  hand.  I  have 
seen  very  few  people  who  graceftjlly  wear 
police  court  records.  Please  forgive  me  for  my 
bluntncsK  in  the.se  matters  of  college  life,  bu' 
I  have  in  my  time  wept  with  both  parents 
and  students. 

I  hr.ve  referred  to  a  sense  of  the  past,  to  a 
sense  of  history  which  is  the  main  ingredient 
of  a  Eound  education.  And  tn;!y  it  is  ex- 
travagant for  m.ankind  to  have  to  rclearn  by 
painful  experience  what  his  ancestors 
learned  for  him.  Im.peifcct  as  we  mry  be  to- 
day in  Society,  there  has  bsen  tremendous 
pr.grcs  imder  our  systems  of  representative 
democracy  and  of  individual  initiative  in 
ec(momic  matt2rs.  Surely  we  must  improve, 
end  you  mu:a  be  criical,  critical  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  There  is  unfinished  busi- 
ness, but  on  the  hard  anvil  cf  experie:ice  the 
body  politic  has  hammered  out  a  .system 
wiiereby  basic  decisions  can  best  be  made  by 
counting  votes  under  a  rericsentative  gov- 
ernment. a;i'i  not  by  counting  the  decibels 
which  come  from  the  ciianting  on  the  streets. 

Social  services  must  be  given  taut  all  iita!- 
ity  will  be  drained  from  our  e.'tmomy  when 
rewards  for  risk  and  effort  di.sappear.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  when  In  your 
academic  world  you  are  given  freedom  to 
th'.nk  and  to  debate  i  as  you  should  be  i  ,  you 
will  be  foolisli  to  assume  that  you  are  back 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  again,  that  you  are 
primitive  man  devoid  of  the  experionces  o: 
the  centuries.  Values  and  procedures  ar.f 
pa-'^Gcd  down  to  you  and  are  yours  for  the 
asking.  You  will  soon  be  in  the  academic 
Tower  of  Babel  with  confused  tongues:  listen 
to  the  voice  of  mankind's  total  history:  yoti 
can't  get  something  for  nothing  and  have  a 
sane  sorietv;  iieroes  have  li\ed  and  have  died 
that  you  might  entoy  your  present  liberties 
And  in  t'lat  Tower  of  B,-.bel.  liste:i  to  the 
still  smill  voice  of  conscience. 

You  have  read  of  our  dwindling  n:itural  re- 
sources. And  I  too  am  apprehensive.  The  nat- 
ural resource  which,  as  it  dwindles,  concerns 
me  the  most  is  our  national  character.  Bold- 
ne.-s,  courage,  patriotism.  imagin:ition.  sacri- 
iice,  hard  work,  a  willingness  to  think  cf 
geiierations  to  come,  these  have  brought  us  to 
where  we  are. 

Before  I  left  Richmond  a  wise-locking  dean 
r. 'Minded  ine  that  nev.spa;  er  r<-por's  of  the 
c. , lieges  don't  always  present  the  correct  pic- 
ture of  academic  life.  If  two  percent  of  tne 
students  misbehave,  this  is  news:  the  fact 
that  ninety-eight  percent  don't  and  are  going 
about  their  business  doesn't  normally  get 
into  'he  papers.  And  he  is  right. 

And  I  must  add  a  sort  of  personal  pest- 
script.  If  colleges  seem  to  be  changing,  you 
are  getting  there  in  time  to  help  see  to  it 
that  the  changes  are  in  new  techniques,  and 
not  in  surrendering  the  ancient  values  Your 
voice  can  be  heard  and  legitimately.  The.-e  is 
a  you-po'vver,  "YOU"  not  to  be  Ignored,  Exer- 
cise your  option  wisely. 

To  you  graduates  I  say,  bless  the  men  cf 
Christchurch  who  in  academic  acroljatics  a: 
the  s:.me  time  held  your  feet  to  the  fire  and 
your  nose  to  the  grindstone.  They  have  given 
you  what  Sevmour  St,  John  of  Choate  .School 
years  ago  called  the  Fifth  Freedom,  the  free- 
dom to  be  one's  best.  They  have  made  the 
way  easier  for  you  in  that  wonderful,  myste- 
rious, exciting  season  just  ahead  of  you.  My 
congratulations  to  students  and  parents, 
teachers  and  administrators  of  this  noble 
institution,  Christchurch  School. 


NIXONOMICS 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ;urc 
that  every  Senator  here  has  seen  the  good 
news  on  the  economic  front — the  sta- 
bilisation of  the  rross  national  product. 


the  contin'.ied  rally  of  the  stock  niarket. 
and  the  fact  that  hcvising  starts  in  June 
were  11  percent  over  those  in  May. 

The  thcutiht  occurs  to  me.  however, 
that  many  who  had  predicted  and  even 
hoped  for  the  v.orst  m  order  to  see  the 
Pre.'ident  embara:5sed  and  his  party  de- 
feated will  not.  now  that  we  have  an 
ecjni.  niic  u;ilurn.  lie  coming  forth  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  lo  take 
just  a  minute  to  point  out  that  when  he 
took  office,  one  of  the  President's  avowed 
intentions  and  chief  gcals  was  to  stop 
inriation  without  a  major  recession. 

Tliere  is  every  indication  liaat  lie  has 
done  this.  At  tiie  start  of  the  month  we 
;,aw  a  de.  line  in  tlie  jo'uIe.=s  rate.  Now 
these  oilKi'  economic  indicators  have 
come  along  to  add  optimism  and  confi- 
dence. 

It  looks  like  the  second  half  of  1970  is 
going  to  be  a  pretty  good  year,  econom- 
ically speaking,  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  more  comment. 
Tite  Chairniaii  of  tlie  DenKX'tnt'c  Na- 
tional Committee  recently  coined  a  new 
word — Nixoncmif" — and  tried  to  !  lakc 
it  synonomous  with  recession,  inflancn. 
unemployment,  p.nd  deficit  spending 

I  su.sjx-c:  th:it  he  will  find  that  Ni.xon- 
omics  really  is  thie  art  of  ending  a  Demo- 
crat imlation  without  a  major  recession 
or  economic  disruption.  Nixonomics — a 
word  for  a  =ound  and  sensible  economic 
iJolicy  that  lead-  to  .^table  prices  and  high 
employment. 

Mr  President.  I  buy  that  word  and 
that  dc-finrdon.  i  think  the  Nation  will, 
too,  come  November. 


END   THE   WAR   CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinsu'i  lied  Senator  Imm  Oiegon  iMr 
H.'\TFn;LDi  and  I  wcuid  like  to  clarify 
matters  concerning  tiie  funds  raised  by 
a  televis  on  broadcast  by  nve  Senatoi*s 
on  NBC  ':,n  May  12  in  favor  of  the  so- 
called  amendnicnt  to  end  the  war. 

On  July  16.  a  Member  of  the  House 
asked  .some  questions  about  those  funds. 
Answers  to  some  of  tiiese  questions  in- 
volve difTering  opinions  about  the  Indo- 
china -^var  and  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war.  We  shall  not  enter 
into  debate  on  those  questions  at  this 
time.  But  some  cf  the  questions  call  for 
factual  answers  and  we  are  pleased  to 
be  able  to  provide  them  at  this  tune.  Had 
Representative  Williams  addressed  these 
questicns  directly  to  us,  we  should  have 
been  glad  at  any  time  to  have  provided 
him  the  information  he  seeks. 

He  asks: 

Are  these  gentlemen  arranging  for  a  full 
accounting  of  the  funds  which,  by  public 
solicitation,  they  are  raising? 

A  full  accounting  is  available  to  any 
person  on  request.  In  the  interests  of 
making  this  accounting  widely  available, 
it  was  placed  in  the  CoNnREssioNA:.  Rec- 
ord on  June  29.  1970  on  pa-e  21917.  Ad- 
d't'onal  reports  v.ill  be  niRde  until  all 
f'jnds  are  expended. 

We  beiie^  e  thi;  response  also  answers 
the  question: 

If  they  are.  to  whom,  and  how.  will  they 
mike  such  an  accounting?" 
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We  are  asked: 

Are  contributions  tax  deductible  for  the 
contributor?" 

This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  to  be  de- 
termined between  the  contributor  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  We  have 
never  claimed  nor  do  we  believe  that  such 
contributions  are  tax  deductible. 

Are  these  contributions  taxable  Items  for 
the  recipient?  Exactly  who,  or  what.  Is  the 
actual  recipient  of  these  funds? 

The  funds  received  are  channeled 
through  the  Amendment  to  End  the  War 
Committee,  which,  in  many  ways  is  sim- 
ilar to  political  campaign  committees, 
which  are  not  taxed  on  their  receipts. 
The  funds  pass  through  this  committee 
mainly  to  the  media  for  the  purchase  of 
time  and  space.  As  such  these  funds  be- 
come earned  income  of  the  ultimate  re- 
cipients for  which  taxes  are  paid. 

Have  these  gentlemen  formed  a  nonprofit 
nontaxable  organization  to  effect  and  protect 
this  action? 

The  answer  is  that  we  have  not  formed 
any  such  organization,  as  was  explained 
in  the  answer  to  the  earlier  question. 

What  Is  the  view  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service? 

The  Representative  should  address  his 
inquiry  to  that  agency. 

According  to  legal  counsel  we  have 
consulted,  the  handling  of  funds  con- 
tributed to  support  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war  is  in  conformity  with  IRS 
regulations.  No  specific  action  has  been 
taken  to  clear  the  handling  of  these 
fimds  with  the  IRS,  because  sufficient 
precedents  appear  to  exist  on  the  matter. 

Senator  Hatfield  and  I  would  add 
that  the  use  of  short  television  an- 
nouncements and  newspaper  advertising 
to  solicit  public  support  for  the  amend- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
based  on  previous  experience  in  the  use 
of  such  techniques  in  the  support  of  poli- 
tical candidates.  In  many  ways,  the 
record  of  a  candidate  is  a  good  deal  more 
complex  than  the  presentation  of  a 
choice  whether  or  not  we  should  fix  a 
deadline  for  withdrawal  from  Indochina. 
Since  the  candidate  uses  short  television 
annoimcements  with  considerable  effect, 
we  and  our  colleagues  considered  it 
worthwhile  to  use  the  same  technique  on 
an  issue. 

We  believe  that  no  short  announce- 
ment can,  however,  be  a  substitute  for  a 
longer,  rational  discussion  for  which  we 
have  sought  to  purchase  time  on  the 
three  major  networks.  Thus  far,  their  re- 
fusal to  sell  or  give  us  such  time  has,  in 
fact,  limited  our  activities  to  the  cam- 
pai^  now'  underway. 


RESPONSE   TO   CBS   PRACTICES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  shortly  after 
the  President's  decision  to  invade  the 
Cambodian  hideouts  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Mr.  Gary  Sheppard  of  CBS  did 
an  interview  with  some  American  soldiers 
just  before  they  went  Into  battle. 

I  said  then,  and  repeat  now,  that  that 
interview  was  intended  to  sow  fear,  un- 
certainty, and  discord  among  our  troops. 

In  response  to  a  newspaper  article  con- 
cerning my  statement,  I  received  a  letter 


from  Mrs.  Bruce  R.  Wilson  who  indicates 
she  is  a  former  CBS  press  representative, 
an  advocate  of  a  free  press  and  the  wife 
of  a  Navy  ofiBcer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Wilson's  letter,  in  part,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  because  it  is  pertinent  to  the 
broad  subject  of  responsibility  and  reli- 
ability in  the  press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  York,  June  17.  1970. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building 
Wa'ikington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  brlnginc;  to  my  attention  via  Human 
Events  the  Gary  Sheppard  intervieu;  with  U.S. 
troops  about  to  en:er  Cambodia.  My  husband 
(a  Lt.  (Jgi  in  the  Navy)  and  I  have  been 
stationed  in  Greece  since  February  and  con- 
sequently were  not  aware  of  this  televised 
report  until  your  statement. 

As  a  former  CBS  press  representative.  I 
am  well  aware  of  political  bias  in  the  tele- 
vision news  area  I  have  grown  accustomed 
to  noii-objective  reporting  and  occasionally 
dishonest  reporting.  In  spite  of  this.  I  re- 
main firmly  committed  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  would  object  to 
any  limitation  on  their  rights  to  speak  free- 
ly. Jefferson's  dictum  about  toleration  of 
error  Is  applicable  here  and  will  serve  to  pro- 
tect everyone's  right  to  speak  freely,  limited 
only  by  libel  laws  and  other  laws  prohibiting 
incitement  to  riot  or  panic.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  for  the  free  interplay  of  ideas  as 
long  as  all  sides  have  an  equal  chance  to  ob- 
tain the  rights  to  televise,  broadcast,  or  ptib- 
lish. 

I  do  object  with  a  very  deep  and  angry 
conviction  to  efforts  by  a  reporter  to  inspire 
fear  and  doubt  in  our  troops  when  they  are 
about  to  enter  battle.  This  transcends  free- 
dom of  the  press,  it  transcends  the  bound- 
aries of  decency,  and  indeed,  transcends  the 
limits  of  treason.  CBS.  by  televising  this  In- 
terview. demoiLstrated  their  approval  of  his 
actions  and  is  consequently  equally  to  blame. 
The  network  should  have  immediately  re- 
called Sheppard  and  fired  him  for  his  bla- 
tantly Inhumane,  treasonous,  and  scurrilous 
report. 

My  oldest  brother  flew  bombers  at  the  age 
of  17  in  World  War  II  and  another  brother 
was  at  Inchon  in  Korea.  I  thank  God  that 
Mr.  Sheppard  was  not  spinning  his  webs  of 
doubt  beside  them.  I  don't  fear  that  my 
brothers  or  other  courageous  men  like  them 
would  have  heeded  his  message.  However, 
hearing  Tokyo  Rose  on  the  radio  was  bad 
enough.  Sharing  a  trench  with  her  or  having 
her  in  the  co-pilot  seat  would  have  been 
intolerable. 

I  intend  to  write  to  CBS.  some  of  her 
sponsors,  and  anyone  else  that  can  prevent 
this  type  of  activity  from  happening  again. 
I  encourage  you  to  keep  vip  your  efforts  to 
expose  and  criticise  such  fifth  column  ac- 
tivities. 

Cordially. 

Mrs.  Bruce  R.  Wilson. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  -with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  governmental  author- 
ity within  the  District. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  list  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  District  yes- 
terday as  reported  by  the  Washington 


Post.  Whether  the  list  grows  longer  or 
shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Intruder  Rapes  Southeast  Woman 

A  44-year-old  woman  was  raped  and  robbed 
at  knife-point  early  Saturday  by  a  man  wear- 
ing a  stocking  mask  who  forced  his  way  into 
her  Southeast  Washington  home,  police  said. 

The  woman  told  police  that  when  she  was 
awakened  at  5  a.m.  by  her  alarm  clock,  she 
saw  a  man  standing  In  her  bedroom  doorway. 
Holding  a  knife  at  his  victim's  throat,  the 
intruder  warned,  "If  you  scream,  I  will  kill 
you."  Then  he  raped  her,  police  said. 

After  the  assault,  the  women  said  she  freed 
herself,  ran  to  the  front  door  and  called 
for  help.  Her  assailant  chased  the  woman, 
grabbed  her  by  the  neck  and  dragged  her 
back  upstairs. 

Cursing  and  threatening  her,  the  man  took 
bills  and  $3  in  dimes  from  his  victim's 
pocketbook  and  ran  out  of  the  rear  door. 

The  woman  was  examined  at  D.C.  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  released. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday: 

ROBBED 

Carl's  Sunoco  Station,  2510  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  SE,  was  held  up  about  6:50  p.m.  Satur- 
day by  a  young  man  displaying  a  revolver 
who  approached  the  attendant,  William 
Patrick  Hamilton,  and  demanded  money. 
After  Hamilton  handed  the  gunman  his 
change  carrier,  the  man  said.  "Give  me  the 
bills,"  and  took  a  roll  of  bills  from  the  at- 
tendant's shirt  pocket.  "'Where  do  you  keep 
the  other  bills?"  he  then  asked  and  Hamlltoa 
explained  that  the  rest  of  the  money  ^is 
locked  In  a  safe  Inside  the  station  which  ne 
could  not  open.  "Is  there  a  gun  kept  around 
here?"  the  gunman  demanded  and  when 
Hamilton  said  there  was  not,  the  man  or- 
dered him  to  walk  to  the  rear  of  the  station 
and  fled. 

Prederlco  Canuto.  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  2:35  a.m.  by  two 
young  men  who  attacked  him  at  18th  and 
Church  Streets  NW.  knocked  him  to  the 
ground  and  escaped  with  the  money  from 
his  wallet. 

Ruth  Fowler,  of  Washington,  was  treated  at 
Freedmen's  Hospital  for  Injuries  she  suffered 
during  a  robbery  In  the  1200  block  of  0 
Street  NW.  Three  youths  and  two  girls  at- 
tacked her  about  9:30  am..  Saturday, 
knocked  her  to  the  ground  and  forced  her 
to  give  them  her  money. 

Cecil  H.  Brathwaite,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  10:30  p.m.  Saturday  by  three 
men,  one  brandishing  a  sawed-off  shotgun, 
who  approached  him  near  his  home  in  the 
7700  block  of  Eastern  Avenue  NW.  "Give  me 
your  money."  the  gunman  ordered,  and  re- 
moved Brathwaite  "s  wallet  from  his  pocket. 
After  taking  the  cash,  the  trio  returned  the 
wallet,  entered  a  black  and  white  car  and 
drove  east. 

Georgia  Carey,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  shortly  after  midnight  Saturday 
by  an  unseen  assailant  who  struck  her  from 
behind  in  the  2700  block  of  14th  Street  NW, 
knocking  her  to  the  ground,  and  fled  with 
her  pocketbook  containing  cash  and  per- 
sonal papers. 

Ray  W.  Dent,  of  1620  C  St.  SE.  and  Eleanor 
Andrews,  of  Washington,  were  held  up  about 
4:35  p.m.  Saturday  by  two  men  who  knocked 
on  Dent's  front  door.  When  he  answered  their 
knock,  one  of  them  pointed  an  automatic  at 
him  and  warned.  "Just  keep  quiet  and  no 
one  will  get  hurt.  All  we  want  is  money." 
While  the  gunmen  held  the  victims  at  bay, 
the  other  man  took  a  large  amount  of  money 
from  the  bedroom  dresser.  Dent's  wallet  and 
a  purse  belonging  to  Miss  Andre-ws  which 
was  on  a  kitchen  Uble.  The  pair  then  fled. 

Elizabeth    Benton,    of    Washington,    was 
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treated  at  Freedmen's  hospital  for  injuries 
she  suffered  shortly  after  8  p  m  Saturday 
during  a  robbery  in  the  2300  block  of  18th 
Street  NW.  Three  men  dragged  Miss  Benton 
into  an  alley  where  they  hit  her  on  the  head 
and  body  and  forced  her  to  release  her  poc- 
ketbook. 

Madline  Hill,  of  New  York,  was  robbed 
about  11:50  p.m.  Saturday  by  a  youth  who 
approached  her  while  she  was  making  a  tele- 
phone call  In  the  basement  of  the  Greyhound 
Bus  Terminal,  grabbed  her  pocketbook  and 
ran  out  of  the  building. 

Sterling  Carl  Marsh,  of  Arlington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  10:50  p.m.  Saturday 
while  he  was  walking  with  two  companions, 
James  Francis  Fisher  and  Jon  Harry  Heiden, 
both  of  Washington,  at  East  Capitol  Street 
and  Kentucky  Avenue  SE.  About  12  men 
surrounded  them  and  asked  for  a  cigarette. 
When  the  victims  said  they  had  none,  the 
men  attacked  them,  knocking  them  to  the 
ground.  After  taking  Marsh's  wallet  contain- 
ing a  large  umount  of  money,  the  group 
dispersed. 

Christopher  Casmir  Clcoskl,  of  Trenton, 
N  J.,  and  Judith  Ann  O'Donovlch,  of  Laurel, 
were  beaten  and  robbed  about  11:50  p  m. 
Saturday  by  two  youths  who  approached 
them  in  the  2100  block  of  Bancroft  Place 
NW  and  asked  what  time  It  was.  When 
Clcoskl  told  them,  the  pair  attacked  both 
victims  and  threw  them  to  the  ground  After 
removing  Clcoskl's  wallet  and  grabbing  Miss 
O'Donovlch's  purse,  the  youths  fled  on  foot. 

Joseph  Q.  Lewis,  Jr..  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  5:45  a.m.  Saturday  by  two 
young  men  who  approached  him  in  the  door- 
way of  a  building  in  the  1100  block  of  7th 
Street  NW  "You  got  any  money."  they  asked 
and  one  of  them  drew  a  pistol.  While  the 
gunman  held  him  at  bay,  the  other  man 
searched  Lewis  and  took  a  large  amount 
of  cash  from  his  pxKiket.  "Face  the  wall  and 
don't  turn  around  or  I'll  kill  you."  the  gun- 
man threatened  and  ran  out  of  the  front 
door  with  his  accomplice. 

James  Edward  Clayton,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for 
facial  injuries  he  suffered  about  9:30  p  m. 
Saturday.  Three  men  approached  him  in  the 
rear  of  9th  Street  NE.  hit  him  In  the  face 
and  forced  him  to  surrender  his  money.  He 
was  treated  for  lip  and  Jaw  wounds  and 
relea.sed 

Enrique  Martinez,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  1:45  p.m.  Satur- 
day by  two  men  who  attacked  him  In  the 
1500  block  of  O  Street  NW  and  knocked  him 
to  the  ground.  After  taking  the  money  from 
Martinez'  pockets,  the  pair  fled  on  foot. 

Gregory  Lewis,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  1:45  a.m.  by  two  men  with  hand- 
guns who  confronted  him  in  the  1300  block 
of  Morris  Road  SE  and  struck  him  in  the 
head  and  face  with  their  weapons.  Follow- 
ing the  attack,  the  gunmen  took  Lewis' 
money  and  fled  on  foot. 

James  Jones,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  4:45  p.m.  Saturday  by  two 
men  who  attacked  him  from  behind  at  5th 
and  Morse  Streets  NE.  The  assailants  hit 
Jones  over  the  head  until  he  lost  conscious- 
ness. When  he  recovered,  he  found  his  money 
had  been  stolen. 

Larry  Kelly,  of  Fairmont  Heights,  was  held 
up  about  11:45  p.m.  Saturday  by  a  young 
man  who  approached  him  from  behind  in  the 
4200  block  of  Grant  Street  NE  "Don't  move. 
Give  me  your  money."  the  man  told  Kelly, 
pointing  a  handgun  at  him.  After  grabbing 
his  wallet,  the  gunman,  fled  on  foot. 

Jose  Esqulbel.  of  Kensington,  and  Mlcheal 
Perri.  of  1801  16th  St.  NW..  were  held  up 
about  3:30  a.m.  by  two  teen-agers  who  ap- 
proached them  In  the  elevator  at  the  16th 
Street  address.  One  of  them  placed  a  knife 
at  Esqulbel's  side  and  demanded.  "Give  us 
your  money"  The  pair  took  his  wallet  and 
money  from  Ferri  and  ran  out  of  the  build- 
ing. 


Charles  A  Tillman,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  8:30  p.m  Saturday  by  two 
youths  who  confronted  him  at  Naylor  Road 
and  Gainesville  Street  NE.  One  of  the 
youths  ordered.  "Give  me  the  money."  and 
pointed  a  gun  at  Tillman.  The  other  youth 
frisked  him  and  took  his  money  and  papers. 

Levi  Harris  Jr.,  of  Washington,  an  ice 
cream  vendor,  was  held  up  about  10:15  p.m. 
while  he  was  at  16th  Street  and  Morris 
Road  SE.  Two  men.  one  displaying  a  revolver, 
approached  Harris  from  behind  and  one  or- 
dered, "Give  me  the  money."  The  men  then 
climbed  Into  the  truck,  took  a  large  amount 
of  money  and  escaped  In  a  car. 

Harry  Courtney,  a  painter  from  Sumter, 
S.C.  was  treated'  at  DC.  General  Hospital 
for  facial  wounds  he  suffered  shortly  after 
midnight  during  a  robbery.  Two  men  at- 
tacked Courtney  at  12th  Street  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  NW  and  hit  him  In  the  face  and 
Jaw  while  a  third  man  took  his  wallet. 

Ivan  Randolph  Elmore,  of  Washington, 
was  held  up  Saturday  in  front  of  his  home 
In  the  2400  block  of  17th  Place  SE  by  three 
youths,  one  of  them  brandishing  a  handgun. 
"Give  me  your  money."  demanded  the  gun- 
man, who  held  Elmore  at  bay  while  his  com- 
panions took  the  cash  from  his  pockets. 

Percy  Gibson,  of  Washington,  a  driver  for 
Capitol  Cab  Co.,  was  held  up  about  12:45 
a.m.  Saturday  by  a  youth  who  confronted 
him  In  the  300  block  of  54th  Street  SE.  "Give 
me  your  money,"  the  youth  ordered,  dis- 
playing a  revolver.  He  took  Gibson's  change 
carrier  and  wallet  and  fled. 

Bell  May  Isaac,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
about  noon  Saturday  as  she  was  alighting 
from  a  bus  at  3d  Street  and  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.  k  youth  blocked  the  bus  door 
while  another  youth  reached  Into  her  pock- 
etbook and  removed  her  change  purse.  The 
pair  then  fled. 

Dewey  L.  Mlms.  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  by  three  young  men  In  a  car  who  stopped 
him  at  the  curb  in  the  900  block  of  In- 
graham  Street  NW  and  asked  for  a  match. 
When  Mlms  told  them  he  didn't  have  one. 
the  driver  asked,  "Where  can  we  get  some 
drugs?"  After  Mlms  replied  he  did  not  know, 
the  driver  drew  a  revolver  and  a  man  in  the 
rear  seat  pwlnted  a  shotgun  at  him.  The 
gunmen  ordered  Mlms  to  get  into  their  car. 
took  his  wallet  and  told  him  to  gel  back  on 
the  street. 

STABBED 

Earl  Marshaw,  of  Washington,  was  admit- 
ted to  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital in  undetermined  condition  after  he  was 
stabbed  In  the  back  when  he  resisted  a 
holdup  attempt.  A  young  man  wielding  a 
knife  approached  Marshaw  at  19th  Street 
and  Wyoming  Avenue  NW  and  demanded 
money.  When  Marshaw  refused,  the  man 
stabbed  him  and  fled 

Joe  L.  Boulware,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for 
stab  wounds  he  suffered  during  a  flght  with 
a  man  armed  with  a  knife  about  3  a.m.  at 
3d  and  F  Streets  NE. 

ASSAULTED 

Pat  Weavglls,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  George  Washington  University  Hospital 
for  injuries  she  suffered  during  an  attempted 
robbery  in  the  1100  block  of  M  Street  N'W 
A  man  approached  her  about  10  10  p.m.  Sat- 
urday and  asked  for  a  cigarette.  When  she 
refused,  the  man  tried  to  grab  her  pocket- 
book  and  knocked  her  to  the  ground  during 
the  struggle. 

Steve  Small,  of  1825  13th  St.  NW.  was  shot 
in  the  left  leg  during  a  flght  about  2:45  p.m. 
Saturday  with  a  woman  armed  with  a  gun 
who  fired  at  him  inside  his  apartment. 

Charles  Edward  Tucker,  of  1423  Harvard 
St.  NW,  was  treated  at  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  for  head  and  facial  In- 
juries he  suffered  about  4:05  p.m.  Saturday 
when  a  man  struck  him  with  a  lead  pipe 
during  a  quarrel  In  his  home. 


Robert  Latlmore,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital  after  he 
was  shot  In  the  right  hand  about  2  35  a.m. 
during  a  flght  with  a  man  wielding  a  gun 
at  9th  and  U  Streets  NW. 

Edward  Eugene  Palmer,  30.  of  Washington. 
was  treated  at  Washington  Hospital  Center 
for  a  gunshot  wound  In  the  shoulder  he  re- 
ceived during  a  fight  at  10:25  a.m.  with  a 
man  wielding  a  gun  in  the  1300  block  of 
Monroe  Street  NW. 


SENATOR  JAVrrS  ANSWERS  MAJOR 
OBJECTIONS  TO  RATIFICATION 
OP  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
III 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent days  I  have  reprinted  a  number  of 
replies  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits)  to  major  objections  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. Today  I  would  like  to  continue  this 
examination  of  the  remaining  objections 
to  ratification  of  the  convention. 

One  of  the  most  -persistent  fears  of 
those  who  have  opposed  ratification  of 
the  treaty  is  that  under  article  III  <c) 
which  makes  direct  and  public  incite- 
ment to  commit  genocide  punishable, 
public  officials  might  be  deprived  of  free 
speech.  Senator  Javits'  reply  is  illumi- 
nating: 

Under  current  law,  while  mere  advocacy  of 
Illegal  activities  may  well  be  protected  by  the 
first  amendment,  direct  and  public  incite- 
ment to  commit  Illegal  activity  is  surely  not 
protected.  See,  for  example.  Brandenburg  r. 
Ohio.  395  U.S.  444.  447  (1969i  Incitement 
crosses  the  bounds  between  protected  and 
unprotected  speech.  The  provision  of  tlie 
Genocide  Convention  therefore  does  not  vio- 
late the  Constitution.  Moreover,  were  there 
any  conflict,  the  first  amendment  clearly  ~ 
would  control. 

Second,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  make  Amer- 
ican soldiers  fighting  abroad  triable  in 
the  courts  of  our  enemies  for  killing  or 
seriously  wounding  members  of  the  ene- 
mies' military  forces.  In  reply  Senator 
Javits  points  out: 

First.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  com- 
bat actions  of  American  troups  against  en- 
emies do  not  constitute  genocide  For  exam- 
ple. It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  that  acts  com- 
mitted by  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  could  fall 
within  the  definition  of  genocide  m  Article 
II.  The  article  requires  an  "Intent  to  destroy. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  national,  ethnical,  ra- 
cial, or  religious  groups,  as  such  '  Our  soldiers 
are  fighting  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
defend  themselves  and  therefore  acts  com- 
mitted against  other  Vietnamese  would  not 
constitute  genocide. 

Of  course.  American  soldiers  who  are 
captive  in  the  country  of  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  could  be  subjected  to  prosecu- 
tion by  the  enemy  country  regardless  of 
whether  the  United  States  has  ratified  the 
Genocide  convention  Although  we  would 
feel  such  treat.-nent  entirely  unjustified,  we 
would  be  powerless  to  do  anything  about  It 
other  than  to  protest  to  the  country  or  to 
the  UN.  The  action  of  the  Senate,  in  giving 
Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  would 
therefore  have  no  relevance  to  this  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Senator  Javits 
has  shown  clearly  that  most  of  the  ob- 
jections to  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  are  groundless.  They  are 
simply  not  supported  by  the  facts.  The 
time  has  come  to  look  at  the  realities  of 
the  treaty,  not  the  myths  which  have 
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grown  up  over  20  years  of  contro- 
vevry.  The  time  for  actior.  on  ihis  treaty 
is  now. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  CBS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Colum- 
bia B.-oaclca.sting  Syttem  has  initiated  a 
policy  o:  furnisiung  free  liine  in  prime 
hou'.s  on  Us  television  and  radio  net- 
v.ork.^  tu  liiOhC  who  v.i.=h  to  make  mi'- 
tisan  political  attacks  against  the  1  .x'-si- 
dent  01  tiie  United  Slates. 

The  Republican  National  Committee, 
believing  this  CBS  policy  to  be  unfair 
and  likiiTal.  has  initiated  proceedings 
asanij-t  CBS  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Ccmmi.ssion. 

While  the  raw  partisanship  and  com- 
mon bias  of  the  attf.cks  on  the  President 
aired  courtesy  of  CBS  aic  evident,  the 
qua.--i-juaicial  nuture  of  the  FCC  pro- 
ceedings involves  a  substantial  body  of 
statutory  and  precedental  authority, 
as  well  as  significant  considerations  of 
public  policy. 

It  is  important  that  the  position  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  in 
these  matters  and  the  full  rant;e  of 
issues  which  have  been  raised  be  fully 
understood.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  of  the  Honor- 
able RoGEi'.s  C.  B.  Morton.  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  the  RNC  petition  to  the.  Federal 
Communications  Commission  with  at- 
tached exhibits  and  appendix,  be  piint- 
ed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case   Against  CBS 

iRugero  C.  B.  Morion.  Chairman.  Republican 

National  Committ-ce) 

Last  Tuesday  night,  In  an  action  unprece- 
dented In  television  history,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  gave  the  Democrat  Na- 
Uonai  Coiiimitlee,  iree  ol  cnarge,  one  half 
hour  of  prime  time  for  ::  partisan  political 
attack  upon  the  Pre-iacai  oi  the  Uniteci 
States. 

Ciis  has  furtlicr  annou;i::ed  that  this  half 
hour  :s  only  the  nrst  in  a  senes  of  four  an- 
nu.il  grants  to  be  made  to  the  Democrat 
National  Committee  each  year  of  tae  Nixon 
Presidency  to  be  used  as  the  DNC  sees  fit 

Our  two  telegrams  of  protest  to  CBS  have 
to  date  gone  uuanswerod.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  lio  comparaole  time  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Republic.in  National  Com- 
mittee. 

CBS'  arb.trary  and  arrogant  action 
amounts  to  open  collaboration  between  a 
major  network  and  one  of  the  major  politi- 
cal p.i.-tics.  CBS'  actlLU  is  grossly  uniair  un- 
der our  two  party  system  ;ind.  m  our  Coun- 
sel's view,  illegal  under  Federal  law.  The 
Republican  National  Committee  is  thus 
forced  to  nle  :..at  with  the  FCC  against  CBS. 
The  Committee  has  retained  as  Speci.il 
Counsel,  W.  Theodore  Pierson  of  Pierson,  Ball 
and  Dowd. 

When  a  President  speaks  through  radio 
and  television  to  the  nation,  us  President  of 
all  the  people,  as  FDR  did  in  the  Fireside 
Ch.its.  as  President  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
did  in  frequent  use  of  T\',  the  opposition 
party's  national  committee  lias  no  legitimate 
claim  to  equal  time.  No  such  puhlical  grant 
:cas  rnade  during  the  Adininut rations  of 
President  Kennedy,  a  Dc:noLiat  and  Fresi- 
dent  Johnson,  a  Democrat — and  no  such  time 
-'louw  be  granted  jree  by  CBS  under  Presi- 
dent  Nixon.   Because   the   President   of   the 


tJnlted   States  is  a   Republican,  should  the 
ground  rules  be  changed? 

This  issue  transcends  partisan  politics.  A 
President  is,  of  course,  the  leader  of  his  party. 
But  he  is  much  more  than  that.  Above  all,  he 
is  the  Chief  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  head  of  Government,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  only  na- 
tionally elected  leader  of  the  American 
people. 

CBS'  decision,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  re- 
sult in  the  continuous  politicizing  of  an  of- 
flce  that  must  at  all  times  remain  above 
politics.  With  this  decision,  CBS  has  put  the 
Presidency  permanently  on  the  political  I'lr- 
Ing  line.  There  is  a  time  for  Presidential 
campaigns  every  four  yeai-s;  if  allowed  to 
.stand,  however,  tiiis  precedent  would  convert 
every  President's  full  term  into  one  continu- 
ous four-year-long  political  campaign. 

Dr.  Stanton  of  CBS  attempts  to  Justify  his 
action  on  the  grounds  that  Prendent  Nixon 
lias  made  extensive  use  of  prime  time.  While 
It  Is  true  that  the  President  has  on  several 
ccca-ilcni  used  prime  lime  to  address  the  na- 
tion on  Issues  of  gre~t  moment,  tho  fact  is 
that  in  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his  Pres- 
idency, John  F.  Kennedy  was  on  network 
television  tivice  the  number  of  hours  as 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  networks  have  an  editorial  responsi- 
bility to  provide  time  for  the  presentation  of 
diflerent  views  on  all  sides  of  controversial 
issues.  Tiiat  is  the  heart  of  the  "Fairness 
Doctrine"  which  is  established  law.  The  Re- 
public.-u  National  Committee  ha^  always 
supported  this  guiding  principle  of  broad- 
casting. 

But  to  dole  out  free  time  to  one  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  in  the  guise  of  a 
pubUc  service  to  be  uied  for  whatever  parti- 
san politic. il  purpose  that  committee  wishes 
should  be  clearly  oflTensive  to  the  American 
public's  sense  of  fairness. 

In  making  this  free  gift,  CBS — 

Completely  abdicated  Its  editorial  judg- 
ment and  responsibility  regarding  what  ma- 
terial would  be  allowed  on  the  program. 

Allowed  the  Democrat  Party  to  run  an  ad- 
vertisement for  funds  at  the  end  of  what 
CBS  had  supposedly  pledged  would  be  a 
"public  service"  program — possibly  a  viola- 
tion of  law,  certainly  a  violation  of  journal- 
istic ethics  and  clearly  misleading  to  the 
veiwing  public. 

Placed  the  appointed  partisan  spokesman 
of  a  political  committee  on  a  par  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  ignoring  the 
Congress,  an  equal  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Government,  presently  controlled  by  the 
Democrat  Party. 

Violated  the  "Fairness  Doctrine"  for  net- 
works by  allowing  a  personal  assault  on  the 
President  and  by  allowing  his  past  record 
to  be  considered  as  an  "issue"  response  to 
current  Presidential  statements  on  Issues  of 
importance  to  the  nation. 

This  arbitrary  decision  by  CBS  manage- 
ment is  part  of  a  recent  pattern  of  this  net- 
work's Irresponsibility  that  has  been  ccn- 
df-maed  by  many  members  of  the  Congress 
and  brought  under  scrutiny  by  the  FCC. 
Even  Senator  Mansfield.  Demociat  Leader  In 
the  Senate,  has  expressed  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  CBS  policy. 

With  this  statement  I  am  calling  on  all 
fair-minded  Americans  to  personally  pro- 
test the  gross  unfairness  of  this  CBS  deci- 
.sion;  we  intend  to  tight  it  and  to  see  to  It 
that  CBS  meets  Its  responsibilUies  to  the 
.\meric.ui  public. 

Before  the  Federal  Com»«unications 
Commission.  W.ashington.  DC. 

PETITION    OF    THE    REPrBLIC\N    NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE    FOR   RELIEF   AGAINST   CBS 

This  Petition  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  iRNCi  to  ob- 
tain relief  from  the  failure  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasrtlng  System  (CBS)  to  grant  the  re- 


quest ^  of  RNC  for  time  o\er  the  network  to 
respond  to  the  CBS  network  appearance  on 
July  7,  1970  of  Lawrence  F.  O  Brien  on  be- 
half of  the  Democratic  National  Commif.ee 
^DNC). 

We  have  recei.ed  no  reply  to  our  requests 
for  time,  but  public  statement?  by  tlie  Pres- 
ident of  CBS  imply  a  negative  response  will 
V>€  forthcoming  if.  indeed,  any  reply  is  forth- 
coming. 

As  a  preliminary  matter  we  first  wish  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  expeditious  acT:ion 
on  this  m.tU'r  If  the  RNC  is  to  be  gi.en 
a  moauinglul  opportunity  to  re.^pond  to  the 
broad  issued  raired  by  the  DNC  program  of 
July  7,  it  must  be  proximate  in  time  else 
the'  issues  will  dim  in  the  minds  of  the 
public 

We  will  briefly  state  the  biickground  of 
events  w^hlch  g.ive  rise  to  this  controversy 
and  then  explicate  our  position  with  respect 
to  the  Issues  presented. 

BACKGROUND 

On  May  19,  1970  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  filed  a  Request  for  DecLiratory 
Ruling  requesting  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  rule  that  "A  broad- 
easier  may  !iOt.  as  a  general  policy,  refuse  to 
sell  time  to  re^.ponsible  entitle.=  .  sucli  as  DNC, 
for  the  solicitation  of  funds  anrl  for  comment 
on  public  issties.  "  The  DNC  Request,  which  is 
still  pending  before  the  Commission,  was  op- 
posed by  CBS  in  Comments  filed  on  June  22, 
1970,  on  grounds,  among  others,  that  it  would 
vi'^laie  the  Communications  Act  and  re- 
pudiate the  Fairness  Doctrine. 

Simultaneously,  on  June  22.  1970,  CBS  by 
telegram  -  ofTered  DNC  25  minutes  of  free 
time  on  the  CBS  television  and  radio  net- 
works to  be  used  at  10  p.m.,  EDT.  on  July  7, 
1970.  for  "presentation  of  the  Commliiee's 
views"  coupled  with  notice  that  it  would  ac- 
cepr  paid  announcements  from  DNC  for 
fund-raising  purposes.  CBS  further  notified 
DNC  that  it  would  from  tim.e  to  time  during 
the  co'urse  of  the  year  make  available  addi- 
tional free  time.  Thus  the  offer  was  not  ?pe- 
clflcally  directed  to  balancing  the  discus.sion 
of  controversial  public  Issues  wiiich  might 
have  been  ral.=ed  by  President  Nixon  during 
his  broaricibt  appearances,  as  the  CBS-mes- 
sage-:o-0'Brien  seemed  to  imply.  Rather,  the 
offer  permitted  DNC  to  use  the  time  for  any 
purpose,  including  mere  partisan  advoc.icy 
and   party   propaganda. 

On  July  7.  1970  Democratic  Par'v  Chair- 
man Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  broadcast  a  25- 
mlnute  program  in  response  to  the  CBS  offer 
of  free  time.  Mr.  O'Brien's  speech  was  not 
ci .-voted  to  giving  the  other  side  of  issues 
discussed  by  President  Nixon  in  hi.i  receat 
broadcasts.'  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  political 
attack  on  the  President  and  his  party,  cou- 
pled with  a  closing  commercial  that  funds 
be  contributed  to  support  DNC's  goal  of  oust- 
ing Republicans  from  office.  It  directly  raised 
the  fresh  issue  not  specifically  treated  by 
any  Presidential  speech:  ichicli  political 
party  sIcQt'ld  hold  power. 

The  six  presidential  addresses  carried  by 
CBS  between  11  3  69  and  6  30  70  did  not 
address  themselves  to  the  issue  of  "which 
p.»rty?".  They  did  not  attack  the  Democratic 
Party  or  tiie  Democratically-controlled  Con- 
gress. Rather,  they  dealt  with  the  State  of 
the  Union,  viz:  the  President's  analysis  of 
the  problems,  the  programs  he  had  adopted 
to  meet  ;he  problems  and  his  explanation  of 
actions  he  had  taken  or  would  take.  He  did 
not  mention  the  Democratic  Party.  Rather, 
in  the  April  30th  speech  the  President  made 
clear  that  the  Presidential  actions  were  taken 
in  spite  of  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon 
his  political  fortunes  or  those  of  his  party. 
In  none  of  these  did  he  deal  with  tlie  purely 
partisan  Issue  as  to  which  party  should  hold 
power.  His  purpose,  confirmed  by  the  per- 
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formance.  was  to  report,  as  Chief  Executive, 
on  the  state  of  things  In  the  nation,  not  to 
boast  of  the  virtues  of  the  Grand  Old  Party. 

DISCVSSION 

Since  CBS  has  exercised  its  journalistic 
freedcm  to  permit  DNC  to  propag.uidize  on 
itc  broad  Issue  as  to  which  major  party 
fiijuid  hold  power.  CBS  has  tlie  ensuing  duty 
under  the  Fairness  Doctrine  to  seek  out  an 
i.ppropriate  spokPoman  to  respond.  We  as- 
su.iie  that  CBS  could  not  hold  in  good  faith 
that  RNC  is  an  inappropriate  counter- 
ispaV.ermin  or  that  someone  else  is  a  more 
appropriate  spokesman  en  the  broad  issue 
as  to  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats 
should  hold  power.  In  any  event  CBS  needs  to 
searirfi  no  further,  RNC  is  eager  and  ready. 
This  U;  the  rai  her  unique  case  where  the 
appropriate  respondent  is  so  conclusively 
and  exclusively  elected  that  for  CDS  to  search 
further  for  another  would  coiisiitute  be- 
havior so  outrageous  and  biased  ."is  to  utterly 
Legate  its  qualifications  ao  a  "public  trus- 
tee". I'  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  tiie  power  "to  conclude  that  the 
objective  oi  adequate  prc-tntation  of  all 
sides  may  be  best  served  by  allowing  those 
most  closely  aflect«d  to  make  the  response." 
Bed  Lion  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.  v.  FCC.  395 
US,  367.  379, 

While  the  national  committees  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  p.irtles  are  un- 
doubtedly appropriate  spokesmen  to  argue 
the  issue  of  which  of  the  major  parties 
should  be  in  power  and  to  "sell  "  prospective 
cuntnbutors,  they  are  not  nece:-.barily  appro- 
priat;  spokesmen  to  discuss  specific  political, 
eco'iomic  and  social  issues— tiie  "put  issues". 
NaUonal  Committees  are  not  policy  sports- 
men or  policy-setting  organizations.  Their 
prim.iry  funcilons  are  to  hold  conveiitli  ns, 
raise  money  and  to  get  the  candidates  cf 
•.heir  party  elected  regardless  of  the  c.^iidi- 
dites  position  on  particular  issues.  The  Deni- 
ocr.itlr  party,  qua  party.  Is  not  monolithic 
on  policy.  Its  members  vary  widely  regarding 
practically  any  given  Issue.'  It  is  also  well 
known  that  disagreement  with  any  President 
on  particular  issues  is  not  the  pectiUar  pro- 
vince Oi  the  opposition  party — such  dis- 
agreement oftentimes  comes  from  Congres- 
sional members  of  the  President's  own  pr.rty.' 

We  refer  to  these  circumstances  for  sev- 
er.tl  re.isons.  There  are  always  appropriate 
spokesmen  available  from  either  within  or 
without  the  Pre;,ident"E  party  to  express 
views  contrary  to  those  expressed  by  the 
President.  Indeed,  a  serlotis  question  is 
raised  whether  CBS  can  assign  to  DNC  the 
role  of  "appropriate  spokesman"  of  the  "loyal 
opposition"  under  all  clrcum'=t,Tnces.  See 
Golden  West  Broadcasters.  8  FCC  2d  987.  10 
RR  2d  S23  (1967).  Where  a  national  com- 
mittee is  permitted  to  express  views,  these 
views  will  be  inherently  p.irtisan  in  nature 
and.  out  (  f  practical  necessity,  issue-dodging 
•0  a  high  degree  since  the  national  commit- 
tee itself  does  not  establish,  control  or  rep- 
resent the  views  of  its  members  on  the  is- 
sues of  the  day,  it  Is  solely  interested  in  get- 
ting b.-!ck  in  p.5wer — a  goal  it  must  promote 
no  mitter  how  much  its  members  and  can- 
didates are  divided  on  the  "gut  issues"  fac- 
ing the  n:ition. 

We  do  not  question  the  right  of  any  na- 
tional party  to  broadcast  its  partisan  prop- 
aganda. We  merely  contend  that,  since  all 
views  expressed  by  DNC  were,  and  out  of 
practical  necessity  must  almost  always  be. 
directed  primarily  to  the  "which  party?" 
issue,  it  is  an  event  that  should  only  be 
countered  by  national  committees  seeking  a 
contrary  result. 

We  make  no  claim  hero  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  interfere  with  the  CBS's  Journal- 
istic decision  to  grant  time  to  the  DNC  to  be 
used  as  that  party  sees  fit  for  propaganda  and 
fund-raising  purposes.  It  deserves  notice, 
however,  that  on   the  same   day  that   CBS 


announced  the  grant  of  time,  it  self-right- 
eously  condemned  the  very  type  of  action  It 
took  ?ui  being  contrary  t«  the  st.indards  of 
Jotirnallsm  it  so  frequently  vaunts. 

In  a  lengthy  document  filed  at  the  FCC  on 
June  22.  1970.  the  day  it  notified  DNC  of 
the  grant  of  time  and  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest of  the  DNC  for  a  declaratory  ruling 
concerning  access  to  time  on  broadcast  sta- 
tions. CBS  declared  as  follows: 

"CBS  has  \'.n-j.  m.ilntained  policies  whlcli 
in  general  provide  that  broadcasts  dealing 
with  current  controversial  Issues  be  produced 
under  the  supervision  hi:d  conirci  of  CBS 
News  or  a  CBS  Owned  Station.  Only  by 
lodging  these  responsibilities  with  our  own 
personnel  can  we  effectively  insure  that  ob- 
jectively and  fairness  will  actually  be 
achieved.  .  .  .  CBS  h.is  concluded  that  as  a 
licensee  in  a  medium  with  a  finite  ar.iouni  of 
time  to  provide  news.  Informat;  -n  and  enter- 
tainment, we  best  serve  the  public  by  pre- 
senting issues  and  viewpoints  with  n  bal- 
anced program  schedule  utilizing  news- 
worthiness  ?s  the  sole  criterion."  Id.  at  3.  4 
footnote  omitted. 

Then,  after  stating  that  the  appearances  of 
outsiders  on  its  programs  "are  not  permitted 
to  become  the  instrument  of  partisan  ad- 
vocacy" ild.  at  7).  CBS  endorsed  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  The  Report  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs  in  the  Electronic  Era  as  aptly  describ- 
ing "the  dangers  in  the  political  sphere  cf 
substituting  partisan  program,  control  for 
professional  news  responsibility"  and  as  ap- 
plicable to  a  political  jjarty  as  well  as  to  a 
political  candidate: 

"Advances  in  broadca.sting  technology  have 
made  it  possible  to  present  a  candidate  i-'i 
the  best  pDS'jiblc  light,  with  all  inept  answers 
to  hard  questions  edited  out  of  the  tape,  with 
fj'lse  starts  and  all  uncertainties  and  human 
failings  eliminated,  all  warts  and  blemishes 
removed,  a  single  smooth  Image  alone  re- 
maining. It  is  no  criticism  of  television  or 
radio  to  say  that  some  day  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  offer  a  wholly  plausible  and  v.hoily 
false  impression  of  a  Candida'*?,  Br-adc?.stlng 
would  become  an  Impenetrable  shield  for  a 
candidate,  would  not  open  r:  window  on  him 
through  which  the  publl'-  could  see  him 
clearly."  Id.  at  7.  footnote  emitted 

In  the  O'Brien  appearance  on  July  7.  1970. 
CBS  .-».llowed  "partisan  program  control'" 
which  permitted  the  progra.m  "to  become  the 
instrum.ent  of  partisan  advocacy"  with  the 
consequent  closing  cf  the  window  on  DNC 
through  which  the  public  otherwise  could 
see  it  clearly.' 

One  cculd  regard  it  a:;  merely  farcical  that 
CBS  was  thus  hoist  with  its  own  petard  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  su?h  caprice  was 
practiced  by  persons  whose  rc:sp:;nslble  per- 
formance is  so  vita!  to  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. Wc  agree  with  what  CBS  told  the  Com- 
mission oil  June  22.  1970  and  not  wi*h  wha' 
it  offered  to  Mr.  O'Brien  on  that  day  Bc- 
cau.se  we  believe  in  Journalistic  freed.'iin.  wc 
do  not  ask  the  Commission  to  recall  CBS'r 
gratuity  to  DNC.  Let  CBS  sit  where  it  is 
hoist.  VVe  do  Insist  that,  having  rpencd  its 
programs  for  "partisan  coitrrol"  to  become 
instruments  of  partisan  advoc.icy,  we.  a.s 
DNC's  major  partisan  antagonist  must 
equally  share  this  privileged  exception  to 
CBS's  professed  articles  of  Journalistic  faith 
This  is  elemental  fairness.  Only  a  CBS  bias 
against  the  Republican  Party  could  explain 
a  rejection  of  our  request  •• 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  principle  that 
presidential  di.scu.sBlons  cf  controversial  is- 
sues fall  within  the  Fairness  Doctrine  since 
we  believe  tha*:.  if  there  Is  another  side,  to 
know  it  is  the  public's  right.  As  the  Red  Lion 
case  emphasized,  the  underlying  Justification 
for  the  Fairness  Doctrine  "is  the  F.rst 
Amendment  goal  of  producing  an  informed 
public"."  In  this  regard  the  Commission  ha-s 


recognized  the  extraordinary  value  of  presi- 
dential reports  to  the  public."  However,  it  Is 
readily  apparent  that,  if  every  brc^iidcast  re- 
pcrt  to  his  constinients  by  an  incumbent 
president,  governor,  mayor,  senator  or  con- 
gressman is  to  be  su'ojtcted  to  "partisan" 
rather  than  to  an  "issue"  oriented  response 
by  the  opposite  party  without  granting  the 
inctimbcnt's  own  party  a  right  to  reply,  this 
will  tend  to  have  an  inhibiting  effect  upon 
T'le  mak.ng-  of  such  reports  by  public  offlee- 
holders. 

Knowing  that  a  sincere  serious  report  "  on 
the  state  of  things  in  the  city,  dl.srict.  state 
or  nation  will  evoke  almost  as  a  matter  oT 
right,  a  purely  partisan  response  fn-'m  the 
Incumbent's  opposition  party  to  "throw  the 
rascal  out",  without  more,  leaves  the  incum- 
beiit  with  two  practical  op'loni:  (1)  t<:>  con- 
vert his  report  from  an  effort  to  Inform  and 
explain  the  state  of  things  In  his  policy  to 
a  purely  partisan  propagandizing  effort,  or 
i2i  to  give  no  rtport  at  all.  In  either  case 
the  profound  and  critical  importance  of  an 
officeholder  communicating,  in  a  serious  and 
non-propagandr,  Ing  mode,  with  his  constitu- 
ents will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  which,  by 
comparison,  will  dwarf  to  virtual  nothing- 
ness the  '  crcdib.lity  gaps"  of  which  much 
has  been  made  in  the  recent  past  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  officeholder  is  assured  tliat 
the  partisan  and  propagandising  efforts  of 
the  opposing  party  can  be  met  to.  kli'.d  by  his 
own  party,  then  he  can  devote  his  reports  to 
the  vital  purpose  of  inforinlng  on  the  state 
of  things 

It  Is  simply  not  .n  the  public  interest  for 
a  broadcp.ster  to  deliberately  pursue  a  course 
v.-hich  will  tend  Inevitably  cither  to  block 
an  elected  leader  from  commuiiicating  via 
broadcasrinj  with  his  cnnstitueifs  or  ">  turn 
those  commtinications  into  unadulterated 
partisan  propagandizing  pieces. 

CONCLUSION 

As  we  have  heretofore  indicated.  CBS  has 
i.ilov.'ed  DNC  an  opixartunily.  a=  a  party- 
advocate-aiid-pronagaiidlst,  to  direo'ly  raise 
the  broad  issue  as  to  wnich  of  the  two  ma- 
jor political  parties  should  be  in  power,  ir- 
respective of  the  internal  divisions  on  each 
of  the  "gut-issues  ".  Elementary  fairness  de- 
mands that  the  RNC  be  permitted  to  exp.'-ess 
a  contrary  view  We  therefore  respectfully 
request  that  the  CommiEsion  at  its  earliest 
convenience  make  its  views  known  to  CBS 
tiiat  tiuir  failure  to  alTord  forthwith  RNC 
such  an  opportunity  would  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Fairness  Docinne  and  CBS's 
obligations  as  a  licensee  of  broadcast 
staticn-s. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.   Theodore   PiERbON. 
PiEiiso.N.    Ball    A;    Down. 
Attorneys      for      Republicuu      Nat-.unal 

Committee. 

FOOTNOTES 

■Attached  are  two  telegraphic  messpges 
uv  RNC  'o,  CBS  dated  July  3.  1970  and  July 
8.  1970.  to  which  CBS  has  not  responded 

■■  .\ttached  is  a  CBS  press  release  dated 
June  22.  1970.  which  contains  the  tele- 
graphic message    lExhiblt  2). 

'Script  attached  as  Appendix  .\  It  is  per- 
tinent in  this  regard  tha*  President  Nixon's 
most  recent  broadcast  appearance  had  been 
his  news  conference  the  week  before  with 
network  anchormen  limited  bv  agreement 
solely  to  foreign  affairs,  including  the  Viet 
Nam-Cambodia  situa'^ion  Mr  O'Brien's 
speech  devoted  approximately  2  of  his  25 
minutes  to  this  issue 

*  For  instance,  on  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment  (Amendment  to  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  HR  16628».  42  Democratic 
Seriators  voted  In  favor  and  11  against  the 
Amendment  (Congressioval  Quarterly.  July 
3.  1970,  at  1713).  In  the  House  cf  Represent- 
atives on  the  same  subject  (motion  to  tally. 
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roll  call— 208)  99  Democrats  voted  one  way 
and  121  Democrats  voted  the  other  way, 
(Washington  Post,  July  10.  1970.  at  A-11). 
A  study  by  Congressional  Quarterly  indicates 
that  In  1969  Democrats  In  Congress  divided 
along  North-South  lines  on  36 '"^  of  all  roll 
call  votes.  Such  split.  Congressional  Quarter- 
Iti  tabulated,  occurred  most  frequently  in  the 
very  sensitive  areas  of  government  spending 
and  taxes.  (Congressional  Quarterly  Al- 
vianac.  1969.  at  1071.)  Similarly,  on  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  (HK  4249)  the  vote  on  one 
crucial  acceptance  of  the  Senate  amendments 
(H  Res.  914)  saw  the  Democrats  In  one 
House  split  172-56.  {Congressional  Quarterly, 
June  26.  1970,  at  1666.)  We  are  citing  these 
statistics,  not  as  a  criticism  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  not  In  any  partisan  sense,  since 
similar  splits  have  occurred  on  these  and 
other  issues  within  the  Republican  party. 
These  facts,  however,  strongly  Indicate  that 
a  party  qua  party  Is  not  the  vehicle  for  the 
discussion  of  Issues. 

Thus,  for  instance,  one  co-sponsor  of  the 
Cooper-Church  Amendment  Is  Senator  Sher- 
man Cooper.  Republican  of  Kentucky.  The 
co-sponsor  of  the  McGovern-Hatfield  Amend- 
ment Is  Senator  Mark  Hatfield.  Republican 
of  Oregon. 

•  Commission  Reference  8330,  05-1344. 

•  In  contrast,  the  June  30.  1970  appearance 
of  the  President  was  live  and  unedited,  the 
first  of  such  In  history. 

-  To  suspect  CBS  of  such  conduct  would  put 
down  as  sheer  sophistry  the  following  moving 
paragraph  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton.  President  of  CBS  In  testimony 
before  a  Congressional  Subcommittee: 

"As  for  the  possible  biases  of  broadcasters. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  like  all  citizens,  they 
have  their  loyalties  and  preferences  as  Indi- 
viduals. But  to  Indulge  these  personal  atti- 
tudes In  the  conduct  of  the  pubUc  service 
function  of  their  stations  would  be  a  very 
risky  business.  A  broadcasting  franchise  is  a 
very  precious  thing.  Nobody  knows  this  better 
than  a  broadcaster.  That  the  general  devo- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  the  principles 
of  fair  play  apply  to  the  way  broadcasters 
exercise  their  franchise  has  been  made  amply 
clear.  No  broadcaster  worth  his  salt  would 
risk  amassing  a  record  of  biased  treatment 
of  candidates  or  parties."  Hearings  Before  The 
Special  Subcommittee  On  Investigations  Of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  90th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  Panel 
Discussion  On  The  Fairness  Doctrine  and  Re- 
lated Subjects,  ser.  90-33  (1968». 

■  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC.  395 
US.  367,  393  i  1969). 

■For  example,  the  Commission  has  held 
that  under  such  circumstances,  such  presl- 
dentlAl  reports  are  so  important  to  the  public 
as  to  even  over-ride  so-called  "equal  time" 
considerations.  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem —  FCC  — .  14  RR  720  (  1956) :  Republican 
National  Committee.  —  FCC  — .  3  RR2d  647 
(1964),  reiiew  denied  by  equally  divided 
Court  of  Appeals,  cert,  denied  sub  nom. 
Goldwater  v.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 379  US  893. 

"It  is  open  to  anyone  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity and  purpose  of  the  non-partisan  re- 
ports of  officeholders  to  constituents.  Just  as 
11  is  rather  hard  to  square  the  CBS  contra- 
dictions of  June  22.  1970  with  Its  vaunted  re- 
sponsibility and  sincerity  as  another  type  of 
public  servant.  But  these  perplexities  do  not 
justify,  and  cannot  Justify,  the  conclusion 
that  all  acts  of  either  class  of  fiduciary  are 
devious  and  Insincere.  Such  despair  Is  wholly 
unwarranted. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    SERVICE 

I.  Joseph  F.  Miller,  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  have  this  13th  day  of  July.  1970.  delivered 
by  hand  copies  of  the  foregoing  "Petition  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  for  Re- 
lief Against  CBS"  to: 

Joseph  DeFranco.  Esq..  2020  M  Street.  NW.. 


Washington.  D.C..  Counsel  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Inc. 

Roger  J.  Wollenberg.  Esq..  Wilmer.  Cutler 
&  Pickering.  900  17th  Street.  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC,  Counsel  for  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  Inc. 

Joseph  A.  Callfono.  Jr  ,  Esq.,  Arnold  &  Por- 
ter, 1229  19th  Street,  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
Counsel  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Joseph  F.  Miller. 

Exhibit  1 

JDLV  3,  1970. 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
President.  CBS. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Your  decision  to  grant  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  time  "to  express  its  views" 
on  CBS  television  and  radio  networks  raises 
a.  numl>er  of  far-reaching  policy  questions. 
The  Republican  National  Committee  would 
very  much  appreciate  your  clarification  of 
the  following  points: 

When  will  these  programs  be  aired  and  how 
many  such  programs  are  envisioned?  How  will 
such  programming  be  determined? 

Is  this  an  unrestricted  grant  of  time  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee?  If  so. 
does  It  constitute  a  delegation  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  of  your  "Journal- 
istic Judgment '  under  the  Fairness  Doctrine? 
You  have  vigorously  argued  in  many  briefs 
before  the  FCC  that  the  Fairne.ss  Doctrine 
should  be  determined  by  the  Journalistic 
Judgment  of  the  network  involved. 

Has  CB6  changed  its  position  since  the 
Dewey.  Paul  E.  Fitzpatric.  6  RR  543(1950), 
Stevenson.  California  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  20  RR  687(1960).  and  Gold- 
water. RNC.  3  RR2d  767(1964)  cases?  The 
contention  of  CBS  in  Paul  E.  Fitzpatric, 
supra,  in  substance,  was  "that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  Ijetween  the  reports 
made  by  holders  of  office  to  the  people  whom 
they  represented  and  the  partisan  political 
activities  of  the  Individuals  holding  office" 
(29  Fed.  Reg.  10417).  Do  you  feel  that  this 
policv  is  no  longer  valid? 

In  your  brief  of  June  22.  1970  pertaining 
to  In  Re  Licenses  of  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Systems,  Inc.  and  Broadcast-Plaza.  Inc., 
it  was  stated  that  "The  very  complexity  of 
the  problem  commends  the  feasibility  of  an 
ad  hoc  approach."  p.  12.  The  predetermined 
time  periods  set  aside  for  the  Democratic 
National  Conimlttee  would  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  this  position. 

Further,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  an  un- 
restricted grant  of  time  for  whatever  purpose 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  desires. 
If  the  Democratic  National  Committee  does 
have  this  time  to  address  any  subject  it 
wishes,  whether  or  not  under  the  restriction 
of  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  should  not  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  have  equal 
time?  We  do  not  seek  to  deny  the  access  of 
any  person  to  time  to  discuss  any  issue.  If 
in  fact,  the  Democratic  Committee  is  entitled 
to  time  for  any  purpose.  I  am  sure  you  would 
agree  that  the  other  major,  duly  constituted 
political  party  is  similarly  entitled  to  equal 
time.  This  also  rai.ses  the  question  of  pos- 
sible third  parties. 

If  the  Democratic  National  Committee  does 
not  have  this  time  to  address  any  subject  It 
wishes,  what  content  and  format  guidelines 
have  been  formulated?  Who.  for  example,  de- 
termines which  issues  will  be  presented  dur- 
ing the  time  provided  and  what  assurance 
have  you  that  the  spokesman  for  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  will  address  spe- 
cific issues  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  time 
under  the  Fairness  Doctrine?  Are  Democrat 
candidates  for  Senate  to  appear  while  Re- 
publicans are  excluded''  This  raises  serious 
section  315  A  problems 

Are  we  to  assume  that  other  groups  will 
also  be  provided  with  a  regular  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  on  controversial  pub- 


lic   issues?    Why    should    such   a   policy   be 
llmiied  to  political  committees? 

According  to  press  reports  which  may  or 
may  not  represent  your  point  of  view,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  this  time  will  be  used  to 
answer  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Surely  you  do  not  believe  that  a  political 
committee  with  no  official  governmental  re- 
sponsibility should  be  the  appropriate  politi- 
cal counterpart  to  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Con- 
gress, of  course.  Is  a  coordinate  and  equal 
branch  of  the  government.  Under  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine,  one  might  argue  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress  could  be  entitled, 
depending  again  on  Journalistic  Judgment, 
to  offer  a  reply.  If  so.  It  would  be  logical  also 
to  assume  that  both  parties  In  Congress 
should  be  given  appropriate  time  to  discuss 
any  issues  on  which  the  President  offered 
controversial  views.  Disagreement  with  the 
President  is  not  the  peculiar  province  of  one 
party. 

All  of  these  unanswered  questions  should 
be  clarified  before  any  blanket  decision  Is 
made  to  grant  time  either  to  the  Democrat 
and  Republican  committees.  Your  telegram 
of  June  22.  1970  seems  to  represent  a  very 
major  departure  from  what  we  believe  to  be 
well  established  decisional  law  under  the 
Federal  Communications  Act. 

We  are  studying  what  our  position  should 
be  In  light  of  your  new  policy.  We.  therefore, 
hope  to  receive  your  reply  to  these  questions 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

ROGERS  C.  B.  Morton. 
Chairman,  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 


Exhibit  2 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 

President,    Columbia    Broadcasting    System, 
Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Stanton:  The  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman's  partisan  attack 
on  the  Nixon  Administration  last  evening  an- 
swers many  of  the  questions  posed  In  my 
telegram  of  July  2  to  which  I  have  still  re- 
ceived no  reply. 

Judging  from  the  format  and  the  content 
of  last  night's  half-hour,  CBS  has  abandoned 
Journalistic  judgment  and  responsibility  and 
has  made  no  attempt  to  establish  guidelines 
as  to  the  format  and  content  of  this  type  of 
program.  Is  there  any  precedent  for  any  pro- 
gram which  Is  allowed  on  the  air  with  this 
lack  of  responsible  restriction? 

This  show  amounted  to  an  unprecedented. 
Inaccurate,  personal  attack  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  yet  your  network  pro- 
moted It  as  a  "public  service". 

Rather  than  airing  constructive  differing 
views  concerning  controversial  Issues  about 
which  the  President  had  addressed  the  na- 
tion, the  program  was  a  mere  display  of  old- 
line  partisan  politics. 

Not  only  were  were  excerpts  used  of  the 
President's  addresses  to  the  nation  on  Issues 
which  one  might  argue  fall  within  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine,  but  excerpts  of  his  accept- 
ance speech.  Inaugural  speech,  and  press  con- 
ferences were  also  shown,  which  clearly  do 
not  come  within  the  Fairness  Doctrine, 
or  as  to  which  rebuttal  or  equal  time  had 
already  been  donated  by  the  networks. 

Ethical  questions  have  been  raised  by 
CBS's  granting  access  to  past  tapes  of  the 
President,  tapes  that  were  questionably  cut 
for  partisan  purposes.  Ethical,  as  well  as  le- 
gal, questions  also  arise  concerning  the  place- 
ment of  a  paid  political  appeal  for  donations 
immediately  following  what  was  promoted  by 
CBS  as  a  public  service  program.  The  appeal 
for  funds  at  the  close  of  that  30-mlnute  seg- 
ment made  this  "supposed"  public  service 
broadcast  a  half-hour  free  advertisement  ana 
was  clearly  misleading  to  the  public. 

These  same  ethical  and  legal  questions 
arise  concerning  the  right  of  a  political  party 
to  invite  requests  for  party  propaganda  and 
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material  during  the  coures  of  a  supposedly 
public  service  broadcast. 

CBS  in  May  refused  to  accept  paid  spot 
advertising  from  a  responsible  private  group 
on  a  current  Issue  of  great  national  signifi- 
cance. Is  It  now  saying  It  will  do  so?  How- 
does  CBS  decide  which  group  may  purchase 
spot  advertising  to  appeal  for  funds? 

Further,  both  CBS  and  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  seem  to  be  confused 
concerning  the  application  of  the  equal  time 
rule.  The  President  is  not  a  candidate.  He  Is 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Roger  Mudd's  commentary  after  the 
program  shows  a  clear  misunderstanding  of 
the  equal  time  provisions.  So.  too,  does  the 
Democratic  National  Committee's  appeal  to 
prevent  the  re-election  of  President  Nixon 
in  a  paid  political  advertisement  led  up  to 
by  a  partisan  half-hour  program. 

While  CBS  works  hand-ln-glove  with  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  on  thit.  un- 
precedented attack,  it  refuses  to  answer  the 
legal  and  ethical  questions  {XJsed  In  my 
earlier  telegram.  We  Insist  upon  comparable 
free  time  on  the  grounds  of  the  Fairness 
Doctrine.  If  we  do  not  receive  your  reply 
in  48  hours,  appropriate  legal  action  will  be 
taken  to  require  your  compliance  with  the 
law— and  to  prevent  future  abuse  of  your 
responsibility  to  the  public. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Chairman,  Republican  National  Committee. 


Exhibit  3 

June  22.   1970. 
CBS  Offers  25  Minutes  of  Free  Time  to 
Democratic  National  Committee 

WILL  also  ACCEr>T  PAID  SPOT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FROM  POLITICAL  PARTIE.S  FOR  FUND  RAISING 
IN    NON-CAMPAIGN    PERIODS 

Following  Is  the  text  of  a  telegram  from 
CBS  President  Frank  Stanton  to  LawTence 
F.  O'Brien  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, offering  the  Committee  25  minutes 
of  free  time  on  the  CBS  Television  and  Ra- 
dio Networks  and  informing  the  Committee 
that  CBS  will  now  accept  paid  spot  an- 
nouncements from  political  parties  for  fund 
raising  purposes  without  confining  these  an- 
nouncements to  campaign  periods.  A  copy  of 
the  telegram  was  sent  to  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field (D..  Mont.).  Senate  Majority  Leader. 
The  te.\t  of  Dr.  Stanton's  letter  to  Senator 
Mansfield  also  follows. 

*■      

June  22.    1970. 
Tlie  Honorable  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 
Executive  Motor  Inn. 
Lohifiville.  Ky. 

DE.^R  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
telegram  is  twofold:  (one)  to  offer  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  25  minutes  of 
free  time  on  the  CBS  television  and  radio 
networks,  at  10  p.m.  e.d.t.  July  7,  for  presen- 
tation of  the  committee's  views:  And  (two) 
to  inform  the  committee  that  we  will  accept 
paid  announcements  from  political  parties 
for  fund  raising  purposes  without  confining 
these  announcements  to  campaign  periods. 

The  offer  of  the  25  minute  free  time  period 
I  followed  by  a  5  minute  CBS  news  analysis) 
IS  in  keeping  with  longstanding  CBS  policy 
to  achieve  fairness  and  balance  In  the  treat- 
ment of  public  Issues.  Including  the  dis- 
parity between  Presidential  appearances  and 
the  opportunities  available  to  the  principal 
opposition  party.  Our  offer  to  accept  an- 
nouncements (up  to  1  minute  in  length)  to 
raise  funds  during  non-campaign  periods 
broadens  CBS  policy  which  already  provides 
•or  solicitation  of  funds  for  candidates  dur- 
ing campaign  periods. 

These  steps  are  Intended  to  stimulate  a 
iree  flow  of  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
encourage  greater  participation  bv  the  body 
pontic  on  the  other.  They  are  not  advanced 
in  response  to  the  committee's  petition  for 
a  declaratory  ruling  by  the  FCC  that  "a 
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broadcaster  may  not  as  a  general  policy 
refuse  to  sell  time  to  responsible  entitles 
such  as  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
for  the  solicitation  of  funds  and  for  com- 
ment on  public  issues."  In  fact,  CBS  will  urge 
the  POC  to  deny  the  committee's  petition  on 
grounds,  among  others,  that  it  would  vio- 
late the  communications  act  and  repudiate 
the  fairness  doctrine. 

While  we  reject  your  proposal  to  compel 
the  sale  of  time,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
cumulative  Impact  of  broadcast  appearances 
of  representatives  of  the  party  in  office  be- 
cause of  their  inherent  newsworthiness.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  President.  Histori- 
cally, the  major  party  not  occupying  the 
Presidency  has  complained  about  what  it  has 
considered  an  Inequity  In  terms  of  accessi- 
bility to  television  (and  radio).  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  all  recognize,  the  President  has 
certain  constitutional  duties  whose  perform- 
ance Is  enhanced  by  his  ability  to  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  people. 

For  these  reasons  we  employ  a  variety  of 
Journalistic  techniques:  First,  we  endeavor 
in  our  regularly  scheduled  news  broadcafets, 
for  example,  to  provide  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity not  only  for  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministration whose  actions  make  news  but 
also  for  those  who  have  different  views.  Sec- 
ond, we  present  additional  coverage  of  points 
at  issue — either  In  the  regularly  scheduled 
Tuesday  evening  CBS  news  hour,  the  Sunday 
Face  the  Nation  or  specially  scheduled  pre- 
emptive broadcasts  such  as  those  within  re- 
cent weeks  on  the  Cambodian  controversy. 
Third,  from  time  to  time  during  the  course 
of  the  year  we  will  make  available  free  time 
to  the  principal  opposition  party — as  we  did 
with  respect  to  the  Presidents  State  of  the 
Union  address  earlier  this  year — under  the 
overall  title  "The  Loyal  Opposition." 

Central  to  our  policy  Is  the  concept  that  no 
single  pr(x:€dure  can  afford  a  complete  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  assuring  fairness  and 
balance  In  the  treatment  of  public  Issues. 
With  all  good  wishes. 

Frank  Stanton, 

President,  CBS. 

June  22,  1970. 
The  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  This  letter  is  in 
reply  to  your  June  18  telegram  in  which  you 
request,  as  leader  of  the  majority  party  In 
the  Senate,  time  on  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work to  comment  on  the  nation's  economic 
outlook  In  response  to  the  President's  June  17 
address. 

CBS  has  today  offered  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  25  minutes  of  free  time 
on  the  CBS  Television  and  Radio  Networks, 
at  10  PM  EDT  July  7,  for  presentation  of  the 
Committee's  views.  We  also  reviewed  our 
policies  and  procedures  for  Insuring  the  ma- 
jor opposition  party's  accessibility  to  tele- 
vision and  radio,  citing  our  three  main  ap- 
proaches- "First,  we  endeavor  in  our  regu- 
larly scheduled  news  broadcasts,  for  example. 
to  provide  appropriate  oppori;unlty  not  onlv 
for  the  views  of  the  administration  whose 
actions  make  news  but  also  for  those  who 
have  different  views.  Second,  we  present  ad- 
ditional coverage  of  points  at  issue — either 
in  the  regularly  scheduled  Tuesday  evening 
CBS  News  Hour,  the  Sunday  Face  the  Nation 
or  specially  scheduled  preemptive  broadcasts 
such  as  those  within  recent  weeks  on  the 
Cambodian  controversy.  Third,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  course  of  the  year  we  will 
make  available  free  time  to  the  principal 
opposition  party — as  we  did  with  respect  to 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union  address 
earlier  this  year — under  the  overall  title.  "The 
Loyal  Opposition.'  " 

A  copy  of  my  telegram  to  LawTence  P. 
O'Brien,   Chairman  of  the   Democratic    Na- 


tional Committee,  in  regard  to  these  matters 
is  enclosed.  I  trust  that  the  measures  we 
have  taken  and  the  policies  we  intend  to 
pursue  in  the  future  will  satisfy  the  purp>ose 
of  your  request  for  time.  Moreover,  I  hope 
you  will  find  that  our  policies  provide  a 
sound  framework  for  the  presentation  of  the 
views  of  the  major  opposition  party. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

s '  Frank  Stanton. 

Appendix  A 

The  Democrats  Respond:  Part  1 
Washington,  D.C.  July  7.— Following  is 
the  transcript  of  "The  Democrats  Respond: 
Part  One."  a  25-minute  broadcast-telecast 
presented  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, which  granted  the  time  free  to  the 
Democratic  Party: 

President  NrxoN:  "In  these  difficult  years, 
America  has  suffered  from  a  fever  of  w'ords: 
from  Inflated  rhetoric  that  promises  more 
than  It  can  deliver;  from  angry  rhetoric  that 
fans  discontents,  into  hatreds;  from  bom- 
bastic rhetoric  'that  postures  instead  of 
persuading. 

"We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  until 
we  stop  shouting  at  one  another— until  we 
speak  quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can 
be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices."  (Inaugural 
Address,  Jan.  20,  1969 ) 

democratic    national    chairman    LAWRENCE 
F.    O'BRIEN 

Like  most  of  you.  I  applauded  the  appeal 
for  lowered  voices  and  national  unity  when 
Richard  Nixon  assumed  the  Presidency  18 
months  ago. 

Good  evening.  I'm  Larry  O'Brien,  national 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  man- 
aged the  Democratic  campaign  for  President 
in  1968.  And  I  recognized  after  the  election 
that  we  all  had  to  turn  away  from  the  nar- 
row confines  of  partisanship  and  work  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  national  reconciliation. 

But  today  the  divisions  within  our  so- 
ciety are  far  greater  than  thev  were  18 
months  ago. 

I  don't  have  any  easy  answers.  But  the 
American  people  are  not  afraid  to  face  prob- 
lems squarely,  and  I  know  you  want  facts. 

In  this  spirit,  then,  the  loyal  opposition 
has  the  responsibility  to  ask:  How,  in  fact, 
are  we  being  governed?  What  progress  are 
we  making  as  a  nation?  How  can  we  do 
better?  How  can  the  nation  and  our  two- 
party  system  meet  the  challenge  of  the  '70's? 
How  can  we  achieve  the  goals  the  new  Pres- 
ident set  forth  In  his  Inaugural  Address  18 
months  ago? 

Nixon  :  In  pursuing  our  goals  of  full 
employment,  better  housing,  excellence  in 
education;  In  rebuilding  our  cities  and  Im- 
proving our  rural  areas;  In  protecting  our 
environment  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
life — In  all  these  and  more,  we  will  and  must 
press  urgently  forward.  (Inaugural  Address. 
Jan.  20.  1969). 

O'Brien:  Those  were  the  promises,  no  less 
u.'-gent  today  than  when  the  P^resident  spoke 
thsm  on  the  Capitol  steps  ]8  months  ago.  In 
a  few  areas — sucii  as  reform  of  tlie  outdated 
welf.ire  system  and  the  antiquated  postal 
.system — the  Nixon  Administration  lias  come 
forward  with  proposals  that  could  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

But  unfortunately.  In  most  areas  we  see 
little  or  no  progress;  we  share  the  conrern 
of  all  Americans  with  the  decline  in  our 
economy.  Every  housewife,  every  wage  earner, 
every  stock  holder,  every  farmer,  every  small 
businessman — yes  and  many  big  busines.s- 
men  know  that  our  economy  is  lagging  far 
behind  its  potential. 

A  reporter  asked  the  President  about  this 
at  a  news  conference  earlier  this  year,  one 
year  after  Mr.  Nixon's  Inaugural  Address. 
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Reporter:  The  question  Is.  how,  sir,  do  you 

assess  the  possibility  that  we  may  be  In  lor 
perhaps  the  worst  p>osslble  sort  of  economic 
conditions — Inflation  and  recession? 

Nixon:  Well.  Mr.  Cornell,  the  major  purpose 
of  our  economic  policy  since  we  came  Into 
office  a  year  ago  has  been  to  stop  the  Inflation 
which  had  been  going  on  for  5  years  without 
doing  It  so  quickly  that  It  brought  on  a 
recession. 

Now,  as  a  result,  we  are  now  In  a  position 
the  critical  position,  in  which  the  decisions 
made  in  the  next  month  or  two  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  win  this  battle. 

I  would  simply  say  that  I  do  not  expect  a 
recession  to  occur.  {News  Conference.  Jan. 
30.  1970) 

O'Brien:  Regrettably,  the  President's  ex- 
pectations have  not  materialized,  and,  as  so 
many  of  you  are  painfully  aware,  we  have 
inflation  and  recession  at  the  same  time. 

We  call  it  Nlxonomlcs;  everything  that  is 
supposed  to  go  up — your  income,  productiv- 
ity, housing  construction,  profits,  the  stock 
market — is  going  down.  Everything  that  is 
suppwsed  to  go  down — unemployment,  inter- 
est rates,  the  cost  of  living — Is  rising. 

Every  housewife  is  alarmed  over  the  con- 
stant rises  in  food  prices — hot  dogs  up  14 
cents  a  pound,  hamburger  up  12  cents  a 
pound,  potatoes  up  a  third — you  know  your 
grocery  bill  and  how  much  It  has  gone  up  In 
the  last  year. 

Do  you  know  of  a  family  earning  less  than 
$13,000  annually  that  has  been  able  to  buy 
a  home  this  past  year?  And  even  those  able 
to  borrow  money  for  a  new  home  know  that 
a  $20,000  house  costs  an  additional  $35,000 
for  interest  charges  alone — the  highest  inter- 
est rates  in  100  years. 

In  recent  weePcs  Democrats  eind  Republi- 
cans alike  have  been  pleading  with  President 
Nixon  to  use  the  great  powers  of  his  office  to 
stop  this  recession  and  Inflation  now.  before 
more  damage  is  done. 

The  President  must  use  his  great  personal 
Influence  to  roll  back  inflationary  wage  and 
pa-ice  decisions,  Just  as  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  did  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

Right  now — tonight — Mr,  Nixon  could  di- 
rect the  lowering  of  interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages,  car  loans,  and  the  clothes  you  buy 
on  credit  from  a  dep)artment  store. 

A  Democratic  Ck)ngres6  gave  him  this  power 
last  year,  but  unfortunat«ly.  he  has  refused 
to  use  it. 

I  urge  the  President  to  act  immediately. 
Please  don't  wait  any  longer  for  our  economy 
to  decline  even  further. 

There  is  probably  nothing  of  greater  worry 
to  the  American  family  than  the  threat  of 
unemployment.  At  a  news  conference  two 
months  ago  a  reporter  asked  the  President 
about  this  problem. 

Reporter.  "On  a  domestic  subject,  the 
economy,  sir.  Unemployment  Is  up.  the  stock 
market  Is  down,  things  look  generally  dis- 
couraging. Do  you  have  any  views  on  that, 
and  do  you  have  any  plans?" 

Nixon.  "Yes.  Unemployment  reached  the 
point  of  4.8,  I  noticed,  this  last  month.  In 
order  to  keep  It  In  p>erspectlve.  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965 
the  average  unemployment  was  5.7.  5.7  is  too 
high.  4.8.  I  think.  Is  also  too  high.  But  the 
unemployment  we  presently  have  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  cooling  of  the  economy  and  our 
fight  against  inflation."  (News  Conference, 
May  8.  1970) 

O'Brien.  As  the  President  said.  It  Is  partly 
a  matter  of  perspective  that  5.7  percent  un- 
employment rate  mentioned  in  the  early 
1960s  reflected  a  steadily  declining  rate  of 
unemployment,  a  decline  from  the  high  of  7 
percent  which  President  Kennedy  inherited 
from  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  Administration 
of  tho  19503. 

The  fact  Is  that  unemployment  fell  during 
the  1960s  and  it  was  down  to  3  3  percent  in 


December.  1968.  It  has  climbed  steadily  since 
President  Nixon  took  office.  Since  last  Decem- 
ber, we  have  experienced  the  fastest  flve- 
month  rise  In  unemployment  since  the  reces- 
sion In  the  late  1950's.  But  beyond  this,  In- 
stead of  talking  statistics  and  percentages, 
let's  remember  that  more  than  four  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  Americans  are  out 
of  work  tonight. 

Let's  look  at  another  major  concern  and 
see  what  c:indJdate  Nixon  promised — what 
has  hapi>ened  since  he  took  office. 

Nixon:  "And  If  we  are  to  restore  order 
and  respect  for  law  in  this  country,  there's 
one  place  we're  going  to  bsgm.  We're  go- 
ing to  have  a  new  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  of  America  .  .  . 

"The  wave  of  crime  is  not  going  to  be 
the  wave  of  the  future  in  the  United  States 
of  America."  ( Nomin.itlon  Acceptance 
Speech,  August  B.  1968) 

O'Brien:  Of  course  every  new  President 
has  the  power  to  appoint  his  own  Attorney 
General,  but  what  has  been  the  record  of 
the  Attorney  General  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed? 

Eighteen  months  have  passed.  The  crime 
rate  In  this  country  has  not  gone  down. 
In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  it 
rose  15  percent  over  the  .'^ame  period  last 
year.  And  it  is  especially  alarming  that  the 
fastest  rates  cf  increase  are  now  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  rural  areas  of  our  country. 

The  way  to  stop  rising  crime  Is  not  to 
blame  others,  such  as  Congress.  The  way  to 
stop  the  rising  crime  rate  Is  to  help  local 
and  state  law  enforcement  agencies  who 
carry  the  major  burden. 

Nixon:  "While  It  Is  true  that  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  are  the  cut- 
ting edge  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  street 
crime,  burglaries,  murder,  my  proposals  to 
you  have  embodied  my  belief  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  play  a  greater  role 
In  working  in  partnership  with  these  agen- 
cies. 

"That  is  why  1971  Federal  spending  for 
local  law  enforcement  will  double  that  budg- 
et for  1971."  (State  of  the  Union  Message, 
Jan.  22,  1970) 

O'Brien:  That's  how  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  crime  problem  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  last  January.  What  ac- 
tion has  followed  those  farslghted  words? 

The  facts  are  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion budget  requires  one  thouFand  dollars 
from  every  one  of  you — every  American — to 
run  the  government.  Of  that  one  thousand 
dollars,  the  Administration  has  earmarked 
only  $2.40  to  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  fight  against  crime — cutting 
the  Democratic  program  In  half. 

And.  while  I  am  sure  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  want  to  reduce  crime, 
I  cannot  underst.^.nd  why  they  have  refused 
to  support  further  improvements  in  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  advocated  by  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident and  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress 
In  1968 — our  major  federal  anti-crtme  pro- 
gram. They  are  Improvements  that  would 
give  cities  With  the  greatest  crime  problems 
the  most  help. 

I  regret  that  so  many  of  the  top  law 
enforcement  experts  brought  to  Washington 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  l;ist  year  have 
now  resigned,  because,  as  they  said.  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  h.^s  refused  to  do  what 
must  be  done  to  control  the  growing  crime 
rate  in  America. 

President  Nixon's  own  antl-crlme  pro- 
posals have  not  been  primarily  directed  at 
the  national  crime  problem,  but  rather  at 
Washington,  DC,  and  many  people  believe 
that  some  of  these  proposals  are  unconsti- 
tutional. 

For  the  past  generation  both  major  poli- 
tical parties  have  stood  together  In  the 
struggle  for  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
for  all  of  our  citizens.  In  his  acceptance 
speech,  Mr.  Nixon  seemed  to  recognize  the 


human  stakes  involved  In  the  next  urgent 
steps  that  must  be  taken  In  this  continuing 
struggle. 

Nixon  :  "They  want  the  pride  and  the  self- 
respect  and  the  dignity  that  can  only  come 
If  they  have  an  equal  chance  to  own  their 
own  homes,  to  own  their  own  businesses, 
to  be  managers  and  executives  as  well  as 
workers,  to  have  a  piece  of  the  action  In  the 
exciting  ventures  of  private  enterprise. 

"I  pledge  to  you  tonight  that  we  shall 
have  new  programs  which  will  provide  the 
equal  chance  .  .  ."  (Nomination  Acceptance 
Speech.  August  8,  1968) 

"Now  I  know  all  the  words.  I  know  all 
the  gimmicks  and  the  phrases  that  would 
win  the  applause  of  black  audiences  and 
professional  civil  rights  leaders.  I  aj^-^wt 
going  to  use  them.  I  am  Interested  in  deeds 
I  am  Interested  In  closing  the  performance 
gap."  (News  Conference,  Jan.  30,  1970) 

O'Brien:  One  of  the  biggest  disappoint- 
ments of  the  first  18  months  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  precisely  this 
failure  to  match  Its  words  with  deeds — to 
provide  new  opportunities  for  minority  cit- 
izens, opportunities  that  must  ultimately 
benefit  all  Americans. 

Again,  a  number  of  experts  brought  to 
Washington  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
have  resigned.  They  recognized  this  perfor- 
ance  gap. 

The  failure  to  define  clearly  the  policy  for 
school  desegregation  has  led  to  confusion  in 
local  school  systems,  and  growing  resent- 
ment and  discouragement  by  families  seels- 
Ing  equal  educational  opportunities  for  their 
children. 

Above  all.  in  the  past  18  months  we  have 
been  denied  the  strong  moral  leadership  on 
this  issue  which  only  the  White  House  can 
provide — that  is  must  provide.  We  have 
lacked  a  President  speaking  forthrlghtly 
about  the  moral  rlghtness  of  making  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  a  reality  for 
every  American. 

Again,  Congress  has  had  to  take  the  lead- 
in  overcoming  the  Administration's  ob- 
stacles to  renewing  the  'Voting  Rights  Act.  a 
law  that  provides  all  Americans  with  the 
most  basic  of  democratic  rights  as  well  as 
extending  the  right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds. 

The  times  call  for  a  new  vision  of  our 
priorities.  The  President  seemed  to  under- 
stand this  when  he  addressed  the  nation 
last  month, 

Nixon:  For  the  first  time  In  20  years,  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  more  on  hu- 
man resource  programs  than  on  national  de- 
fense 

"This  year  we  are  spending  $1.7  billion  less 
on  defense  than  we  were  a  year  ago:  in  the 
next  year,  we  plan  to  spend  $5.2  billion  less. 
This  Is  more  than  a  redirection  of  resources. 
This  Is  an  historic  reordering  of  our  national 
priorities."  (Address  to  the  Nation.  June  17, 
1970.) 

O'Brien:  The  President  says  he  favors  this 
change  in  our  priorities.  But  It  was  Congress, 
not  the  President,  that  cut  five-and-a-half 
billion  dollars  from  the  Pentagon  budget. 
And  when  Congress  tried  to  channel  less  than 
a  quarter  of  that  money  into  educational  and 
health  programs — libraries,  books,  student 
loans^the  President  responded  with  a  na- 
tionally televised  veto  message. 

Nixon:  "Now,  if  I  approved  the  Increased 
spending  contained  In  this  bill,  I  would  win 
the  approval  of  many  fine  people  who  are  de- 
manding more  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  education  and  health.  But  I 
would  be  surrendering  In  the  battle  to  stop 
the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  a  battle  we 
must  fight  and  win  for  the  benefit  of  every 
family  in  this  Nation."  (Hew  Veto  Message, 
Jan.  26.  1970.) 

O'Brien:  In  that  same  week  when  Mr. 
Nixon  vetoed  the  education  and  health  bill 
as  Inflationary,  he  announced  a  new  mtxltl- 
blllion  dollar  spiral  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
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vniy  wasn't  this  Just  as  Inflationary,  M  not 
more  so? 

Only  a  few  days  ago  Congress  overrode  an- 
other Nixon  veto  and  so  restored  funds  to 
build  desperately  needed  hospitals  and  men- 
tal health  facilities  for  the  nation's  sick 
people.  The  President  turned  down  this  bill 
because  he  said  it  was  Inflationary.  But  more 
than  two-thirds  of  Congress — Including  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Party — voted  to  allocate  for  hospitals  some 
of  the  money  cut  from  the  budget. 

National  priorities?  Let's  consider  again 
each  American's  thousand  dollar  share  of  the 
nation's  budget:  $4.50  for  air  and  water  pol- 
lution: $5.00  for  urban  renewal  for  our  cities; 
17.50  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion; 50  cents  for  training  the  handicapped — 
and  $375.00  for  the  military. 

Once  again,  we  must  look  to  Congress  for 
leadership. 

It  was  Congress  that  more  than  doubled 
President  Nixon's  Initial  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  social  security,  providing  a  badly 
needed  15  percent  Increase.  And  Just  this 
week,  your  paychecks  will  be  larger  because 
a  Democratic  Congress  voted  to  Increase  per- 
sonal tax  emptlons  and  eliminate  the  5  per- 
cent surtax. 

So  I  ask  you  tonight:  Who  Is  really  en- 
gaged In  a  "historic  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities" — the  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent? 

One  of  our  most  urgent  priorities  for  this 
aecade  Is  cleaning  up  our  environment.  Most 
of  you  heard  the  President  speaking  to  this 
problem  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
this  past  January. 

NIXON.  "The  program  I  shall  propose  to 
Congress  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  and 
costly  program  in  this  field  In  America's  his- 
tory. 

"It  Is  not  a  program  for  Just  one  year.  A 
year's  plan  In  this  field  Is  no  plan  at  all. 
This  Is  a  time  to  look  ahead  not  a  year,  but 
5  years  or  10  years — whatever  time  Is  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job. 

"I  shall  propose  to  this  Congress  a  $10 
billion  nationwide  clean  waters  program  to 
put  modern  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  in  every  place  In  America  where  they 
are  needed  to  make  our  waters  clean  again, 
and  do  It  now."  (State  of  the  Union  Message, 
Jan.  22,  1970) 

O'Brien:  That  is  what  President  Nixon 
said  he  would  propose,  and  to  many  It 
seemed  an  Impressive  call  for  action.  But  the 
,'act  is  that  the  10  billion  dollar  program  he 
promised  calls  for  federal  spending  of  only 
.'our  billion  dollars.  The  amount  Mr.  Nixon 
proposed  for  the  flrst  year  of  his  new  pro- 
gram to  fight  water  pollution  turned  out  to 
be  less  than  Congress  had  already  author- 
ized. 

And  so,  18  months  later,  the  pattern  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  domestic  program  Is 
abundantly  clear — ringing  calls  for  action, 
but  few  results,  except  when  Congress  takes 
the  Initiative  and  calls  the  shots. 

But  our  attention  to  our  critical  domestic 
priorities  continues  to  be  diverted  by  the 
seemingly  endless  struggle  In  Indochina. 
about  which  the  President  addressed  the  na- 
tion on  April  30. 

NnoN:  "Tonight,  American  and  South 
vletname.^e  units  will  attack  the  headquar- 
ers  for  the  entire  Communist  military  op- 
eration in  South  Vietnam.  This  key  control 
tenter  has  been  occupied  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  for  5  years  in  blatant 
violation  of  Cambodia's  neutrality."  (Address 
'•3  Nation,  April  30,  1970) 

O'Bmen:  I  have  no  Intention  of  "taking 
"^  J^e  President  In  difficult  decisions  about 
°"i'tary  strategy,  but  I  do  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  level  with  all  of  us. 

I  share  the  reUef  of  all  Americans  that 
our  troops  have  crossed  back  into  South 
Vietnam,  but  I  also  share  the  confusion  of 


most  Americans  who  wonder  what  Cambodia 
is  really  all  about. 

The  President  never  consulted  with  his 
Cabinet  or  with  Congress  before  he  ex- 
panded the  Indochina  war.  He  has  never  told 
the  American  pieople  that  the  Communist 
headquarters  he  said  would  be  attacked  was 
never  attacked  and  apparently  never  even 
located. 

Instead  Mr.  Nixon  now  has  given  other 
reasons  to  Justify  his  surprise  move  of 
American  troops  Into  a  neutral  country, 
among  them  the  preservation  of  a  new  Cam- 
bodian government. 

And  now  we  have  become  Involved,  wheth- 
er or  not  we  like  It,  In  that  new  government. 
Now — although  our  ground  troops  are  out — 
our  bombers  and  our  artillery  continue  to 
bomb  the  Cambodian  nation.  Now  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  continues  to  sustain  a  full 
scale  military  operation  In  Cambodia. 

Before  our  military  incursion,  as  this  map 
shows.  Communist  activity  In  Cambodia  was 
primarily  limited  to  border  sanctuaries. 

But  now.  Just  two  months  later.  Commu- 
nist control  has  expanded  to  half  the  land 
area  of  Cambodia  and  Communists  have  in- 
filtrated over  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  that 
beleagured  country. 

The  question  must  be  asked:  Has  our  ac- 
tion actually  saved  Cambodia,  or  put  Its  sur- 
vival In  greater  Jeopardy? 

To  be  a  patriotic  American  Is  to  question 
and  probe  the  activities  of  those  who  govern 
us.  That  Is  our  duty  and  our  right. 

The  newly  elected  President  promised  to 
"bring  us  together  again."  But  the  opposite 
of  that  Is  occurring,  polarization,  vmfortu- 
nately  encouraged  by  Vice  President  Agnew 
In  speech  after  speech  across  the  country. 

.^GNEw:  'You  can't  bring  200  mUIir-n  peo- 
ple together.  Let's  stop  talking  In  technicali- 
ties and  look  at  the  President's  figure  of 
speech — was  a  plea  for  national  unity  to  bring 
the  responsible  elements  of  our  society  to- 
gether. But  let's  never  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  are  also  irresponsible  elements  of  our 
society  and  Instead  of  attempting  to  dignify 
and  condone  what  they're  doing,  let's  polar- 
ize— let's  get  rid  of  these  undesirable  people 
by  recognizing  that  they  cannot  participate 
In  ou/  legitimate  processes  of  government 
unless  they  play  the  rules."  (Washington 
Window,  UPI  Interview,  November  16,  1969) 
OBrien:  The  words  and  thoughts  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  leave  me  saddened  and  dis- 
heartened. While  I  realize  there  are  many 
who  support  Mr.  Agnew.  I  deeply  believe  his 
road  can  only  lead  to  further  division  and 
mistrust  among  our  people. 

In  attacking  the  loyalty  of  millions  who 
sincerely  question  the  course  of  the  present 
Adminstratlon,  the  Vice  President  Is  him- 
self questioning  and  jeopardizing  the  very 
democratic  tradition  that  has  made  us 
strong. 

Is  this  the  way  we  are  to  be  brought  to- 
gether again?  Is  this  the  lowered  voice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  urged  upon  all  of  us  eighteen 
months  ago? 

This  Is  a  time  for  healing,  not  for  wound- 
ing, for  trust  and  understanding,  not  for 
hatred  and  suspicion. 

For  14  years,  I  was  a  friend  and  close  as- 
sociate of  a  man  who  could  express  these 
feelings  far  better  than  I.  One  bright,  wintry 
day  the  world  seemed  full  of  promise  as  he 
reached  out  to  us  and  summoned  forth  the 
best  we  Americans  had  to  offer. 

KiaJNEDT:  "All  of  this  will  not  be  finished 
In  the  first  one  hundred  days.  Nor  will  It  be 
finished  in  the  flrst  one  thousand  days,  nor  in 
the  life  of  this  Administration,  nor  even  jjer- 
haps  In  our  lifetime  on  this  planet.  But  let  us 
begin  .  .  ."  (Kennedy  Inaugural  Address, 
Jan. 20.1961) 

O'Brien:  The  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
Democrats  In  Congress  accepted  that  chal- 
lenge a  decade  ago — and  we  rededlcate  otir- 
selves  ■today. 


SST  IS  HARDLY  ESSENTIAL  TO  US. 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  staff  report  relesised  this 
past  weekend  contains  little  In  the  way 
of  encouraging  news  as  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can environment  is  concerned.  According 
to  an  article  published  yesterday  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  the  central  theme 
of  the  report  is  that  "despite  severe 
deterioration  of  the  American  environ- 
ment, the  United  States  must  continue 
to  seek  substantial  economic  growth  In 
order  to  solve  the  problems  of  millions 
of  its  poor  people." 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  the  poor, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  alleviate  these 
problems,  I  am  troubled  by  the  way  this 
report  presents  alleviating  poverty  and 
environmental  control  In  an  either — or 
posture.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
just  this  kind  of  attitude  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  deal  of  our  air  pol- 
lution, water  pollution,  solid  waste  pol- 
lution, and  noise  pollution.  There  may, 
in  fact,  be  instances  where  we  face  a  dif- 
ficult choice  between  social  and  eco- 
nomic gains  on  the  one  hand  and  pre- 
venting degradation  of  the  en'varonment 
on  the  other.  But  In  most  cases  we  face 
no  such  choice. 

The  SST  is  just  one  example.  Here  is  a 
project  which  will  create  very  serious 
noise  pollution — not  only  from  the 
sonic  boom  but  also  from  the  deafening 
sideline  noise  it  will  generate  at  our  air- 
ports. Here  is  a  project  which  can  dam- 
age our  protective  layer  of  ozone — the 
Department  of  Transportation  says 
"only"  by  7  percent — and  our  ozone  is 
all  the  protection  we  have  against  the 
sun's  otherwise  lethal  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion. Here  is  a  project  which  will  leave 
behind  trails  of  water  vapor  in  the  upper 
atmosphere — trails  which  experts  pre- 
dict will  substantially  increase  the 
earth's  cloud  cover  and  which  in  turn 
may  affect  our  weather  patterns.  Clear- 
ly, Mr.  President,  the  SST  has  an  enor- 
mous potential  for  damaging  the  en- 
vironment. 

But  is  this  counterbalanced  by  the 
SST's  social  and  economic  benefits?  Are 
we  faced  with  the  difficult  choice  which 
the  White  House  report  envisions? 
•Hardly. 

The  SST,  if  and  when  it  flies,  will  be 
of  use  only  to  a  very  small  fraction  of 
our  population.  The  SST's  principal  use 
will  be  on  overseas  routes. — routes  which 
are  flown  by  fewer  than  1  percent  of  our 
population  on  a  regular  basis.  And  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  for  the  SST  to 
make  any  kind  of  a  return  for  the  air- 
lines, the  fare  will  have  to  be  set  at  first- 
class  rates — rates  which  would  make  the 
SST  prohibitive  for  all  but  a  handful  of 
businessmen  and  the  wealthiest  of  tour- 
ists, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  hardly  the  kind 
of  project  "the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  seek"  in  order  to  "solve  the 
problems  of  millions  of  its  ix)or  people". 
This  administration  continues  to  u.^e  this 
kind  of  Justification  for  projects  such  as 
the  SST,  but  when  it  comes  to  building 
hospitals,  providing  for  education,  or 
putting  up  new  low  and  moderate  income 
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housinc.  it  accuses  the  Congress  of  being 
fiscally  irresponsible. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  kidding  whom? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Growth 
Called  Essential  to  U.S.."  written  by 
Jack  Kole.  and  published  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Joiu-nal  of  Sunday.  July  19.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Growth  Called  Essential  to  UNrrED  States 
(By  John  W.  Kole) 

W.ashington,  D.C— Despite  severe  deteri- 
oration of  the  American  environment,  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  seek  sub- 
stantial economic  growth  in  order  to  solve 
the  problems  of  millions  of  its  poor  people. 
a.  White  House  staff  report  declared  Saturday. 

That  central  theme  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  a  228  page  report  submitted 
by  his  national  goals  research  staff,  which  is 
headed  by  Leonard  Garment,  a  special  con- 
sulant  to  the  president. 

The  problems  of  the  environment,  to  which 
Nixon  gave  his  No.  1  domestic  priority  in  his 
first  State  of  the  Union  message  last  Jan- 
uary, were  discussed  m  almost  every  section 
of  the  report,  which  was  entitled  "Toward 
Balanced  Growth:    Quantity  With  Quality." 

AUhou^jh  the  stated  purpose  of  the  report 
was  to  define  problems  and  goals  and  i#)t 
to  select  solutions.  It  was  clearly  committed 
to  a  high  rate  of  economic  expansion. 

"An  extreme  solution  would  be  intention- 
ally to  lower  the  rate  of  conventional  eco- 
nomic growth,"  it  said.  "Such  a  proposal  as- 
sumes that  growth  is  the  cause  of  environ- 
mental degradation  and  therefore  that  the 
cure  is  to  .soften  the  cause. 

"But  degradation  of  the  environment  Is 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  economic  ex- 
pansion, and  improving  the  environment  will 
Itself  requ're  new  equipment — equipment 
that  will  be  available  only  from  Increased 
output  or  from  diverting  resources  from  other 
users." 

Moreover,  the  report  continued,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  restricting  growth  would,  by 
,  Itself,  reduce  pollution. 
—<<^est rioting  growth  would  also  run  coun- 
ter ti  other  policy  objectives,"  the  report 
said.  "Slowing  the  rate  of  expansion  would 
jeopardize  full  employment  and  ■  -ould  hin- 
der the  efforts  of  minority  groups  in  povertv 
to  increase  their  income. 

"Thus,  while  it  may  be  true  that  pollu- 
tion can  be  associated  with  growth,  It  does 
not  follow  that  consciously  curtailing  growth 
represents  sound  policy." 

The  conclusions  are  certain  to  be  attacked 
by  environmentalists,  who  feel  that  a  slow- 
down of  economic  expansion  Is  necessary  to 
avert  disaster. 

The  report  was  ordered  a  year  ago  by 
Nixon  as  he  looked  forward  to  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  U.S.  In  1976. 

••It  is  time  we  addressed  ourselves,  con- 
sciously and  systematically,  to  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  a  nation  we  want  to  be  as  we 


begin  our  third  century."  he  said  then.  "We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  approach  the  longer 
range  future  haphazardly.  ' 

The  report  noted:  "One  of  the  cherished 
;i,ssumptlons  of  Western  civilization  Is  that. 
by  and  large,  people  and  Institutions  can  and 
should  be  left  to  run  themselves  and  that  the 
results  of  their  actions  will  be  to  the  general 
good  " 

While  this  assumption  is  being  seriously 
challenged  and  the  government  is  exercising 
more  controls  than  ever,  it  said,  there  must 
be  extreme  caution. 

"Excessive  continued  public  involvement 
in  the  guidance  of  such  institutions  can  pro- 
duce undesirable  instability,"  the  report  said. 
"Excessive  reliance  on  administrative  controls 
will  Increase  public  costs,  breed  inflexibility 
or  prove  ineffective — If  experience  is  any 
guide." 

MUST     SEEK     both 

Despite  the  serious  questions  that  have 
been  raised  about  economic  growth  In  re- 
cent years,  the  report  declared  that  pitting 
quantity  against  quality  was  "a  false  phras- 
ing of  the  issue." 

■  The  new  qualitative  goals  being  proposed 
and  the  old  goals  yet  unmet  can  be  achieved 
only  if  we  have  continued  economic  growth," 
it  said.  "Tlie  issue  is  better  put  as  one  of  how 
W'e  can  insure  continued  economic  growth 
while  directeing  our  resources  more  delib- 
erately to  filling  our  new  values." 

The  national  goals  of  staff  was  clearly  at 
odds  with  "some  scientists  and  other  anx- 
ious citizens  (who)  assume  a  doomsday 
model  of  the  future  in  which  increased  eco- 
nomic prodtictlon  will  drive  us  to  our  de- 
struction." 

GROWTH     MAY     SLOW 

On  population  growth,  the  report  strongly 
implied  that  those  who  were  warning  about 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  US  were  ex- 
aggerating. 

"More  recent  projections  suggest  that  the 
increase  in  our  population  over  the  next  30 
years  may  be  considerably  less  than  the  addi- 
tional 100  million  that  had  generally  been 
forecast."  the  report  said, 

"In  fact,  it  may  even  be  that  the  present 
rate  of  increase  will  slacken  off  so  that  we 
will  reach  the  zero  growth  rate  that  some 
demographers  have  been  advocating." 

But  It  did  see  the  massing  of  American 
population  in  12  major  urban  conglomerates 
as  a  serious  problem  that  had  lo  be  dealt 
with  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  new,  self- 
contained  communities  of  25,000  or  more. 

These  new  towns,  the  report  said,  could 
provide  only  minor  relief  because  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessarv-  facilities  was  a 
huge  undertaking. 

"Another  complicating  consideration  is 
that  new  towns,  if  improperly  designed,  covild 
aggravate  the  problems  of  the  cities  by 
siphoning  off  primarily  middle  and  upper  in- 
come residents,  leaving  the  poor  behind  In 
cities  stripped  of  their  tax  base."  he  said. 

The  American  educational  system  must  do 
a  considerably  better  Job  of  educating  the 
underprivileged  children  of  minority  groups. 

The  leveling  off  of  federal  aid  has  created 
serious  money  shortages  in  the  field  of  basic 
nattiral  science. 


Some  other  points  made  in  the  report : 

America  must  find  ways  to  continue  tech- 
nological advances  while  protecting  the  en- 
vironment from  new  incursions. 

Consumer  groups  are  convinced  that  they 
need  stronger  government  controls  but  the 
movement  already  has  had  "an  Important 
and  beneficial  Influence  on  business  prac- 
tice." 

The  report  said  the  definition  of  the  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  probably  should  be 
changed  to  reflect  environmental  improve- 
ments. 

"It  is  therefore  possible  to  conceive  of  some 
lowering  of  the  conventional  growth  rate  but 
at  the  same  time  some  Increase  In  real  wealth 
If  GNP  were  adjusted  for  the  quality  Im- 
provement being  newly  purchased."  it  said 

NO    NEW    FEATURE 

But  this  would  not  be  a  new  feature  In 
American  life,  the  recipient  argued. 

"The  sacrifice  of  Income  In  favor  of  leisure 
and  the  large  portion  of  current  output  that 
Is  used  Instead  of  Invested  show  that  quality 
(leisure)  and  current  enjoyment  (consump- 
tion)  have  demonstrated  that  sheer  ecu- 
nomlc  growth  for  Its  own  sake  Is  not  and 
has  not  been  an  absolute  concern,"  It  said. 

"Therefore,  caring  for  the  wholesomene;s 
of  our  environment  can  be  considered  an  ex- 
tension of  America's  historical  concern  fcr 
quality." 


CONGRESS  AND  ITS  FISCAL 
RECORD— STRAIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain questions  have  again  been  raised 
through  the  press  about  the  reductions 
efifected  by  Congress  on  the  spending 
requests  contained  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  the  mes- 
sage simply  has  not  gotten  through.  So 
to  set  the  record  straight  once  again,  I 
must  point  out  that  acting  on  adminis- 
tration budget  requests  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  concluded.  Congress  cut  a  total 
of  $6.37  billion.  At  the  same  time  Con- 
gress saved  an  additional  $L4  billion 
that  was  requested  for  the  fiscal  year 
just  begun.  Some  of  that  advance  sav- 
ings, fortunately,  may  be  available  for 
areas  where  additional  funds  are  vitally 
needed. 

The  record  of  Congress  on  this  score 
has  been  most  responsible,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  our  current  economic 
difficulties.  It  is  a  record  for  which  every 
Member  may  be  proud.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  table  shows  in  detail 
where  Congress  cut  items  that  were  felt 
to  have  been  unnecessarily  bloated  by 
the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


ISENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  PRINT) 
ACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  APPROPRIATIONiBILLS,  91ST  CONG..  1ST  SESS.  AND  91ST  CONG.,  2D  SESS.  AS 

APPROPRIATION  BILL    H.R.  15931.  AND  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  H.R.  15149— AS  OF  MAR.  5.  1970 
IDoes  not  include  any  ■■back-door"  type  budget  authority ;  oc  any  permanent  (Federal  or  trust)  authority,  under  earlier  or  "permanent"  law.'  without  further  or  annual  action 


TO  LABOR-HEW 
by  the  Congress] 


Bill  and  liscal  year 
(1) 


Budget  requests 

considered  by 

House 

(2) 


Approved  by 
House 

(3) 


Budget  requests 

considered  by 

Senate 

(4) 


Approved  by 
Senate 

(5) 


Public  Law 
(6) 


(4-)or(-).  Public 
Law  amounts  com- 
pared with  budget 
requests  to  Senate 

(7) 


Bills  tor  liscal  1970: 

1    Treasury-Post  Office  (H.R.  11582)(netof  estimated  postal  revenues 

appropriated) .  

(Memoranda:  Total,  including  authorizations  out  of  postal 
funds) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$2,314,714,000 
(8  821,727,000) 


$2,272,332,000       $2,314,714,000       $2,280,195,000       $2,276,232,000 
(8.779.345.000)      (8,821.727.000)      (8,787,208,000)     (8,783.245,000) 


-$38,482,0OC 
(-38.482,00) 
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Bill  and  fiscal  year 
(1) 


(+)or(-)  Public 

Budget  requests 

Budget  requests 

Law  amounts  com- 

consideied by 

Approved  by 

considered  by 

Approved  by 

pared  with  budget 

House 

House 

Senate 

Senate 

Public  law 

requests  to  Sen^t* 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


;;slo!  fiscal  !970— Continued 

2  Agriculture  (H.R  11612) ..- $6,967. 

3  Independent  offices-HUD  (H.R.  12307) (including  1971  advance)...  15.380, 
(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) (15,205. 


4  lnterior(HR   12781). _ 1.390, 

5  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  (H.R.  12964) 2.475, 

6  Laboi-HEW(HR  1311 1  vetoed  bv  the  President,  Jan.  26, 1970)....  (16,495. 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only).     ..                           (16.495, 

7  L3bor-HEW(HR.  15931  signed  by  President  March  5.  1970) 18.608, 

Senator  Cotton  amendment  Sec  410.2  percent  reduction .. 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only).    (18,608, 


3   Legislative  (H.R.  13763) 

9,  Public  works  (and  AEC)(H.R.  14159) 

10,  Military  construction  (H  R   14751).  . 

11  Transportation  (H  R   14794)  (including  1971  advances).. 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amountKinly)  , 

12  Distiict  of  Columbia  (H,R.  14916)  (Federal  funds) 

(District  of  Columbia  funds) 

13  Defense  (H.R.  15090).  , 

14  Fnreign  assistance  (H  R   15149) ..'. 

15.  Surolemental  (H.R.  15209) ^ 

Total,  these  bills— 


311 

4.203. 

1,917, 

2,  090 

(1   840 

228, 

(751, 

75  278 

3  679, 

298, 


562,  050 

413.600 

413,600) 

096.500 

704,600 

237,  700) 

237.700) 

125,700 

125  700)' 
374,273 
978,000 
300,  OOO 
473,630 
473  630) 
842.  oon 
575.  300) 
2^0  000 
564  090 
547,261 


$6  806,655.000 

14.909.089.000 

(14.734.089,000) 

1,374.286.700 

2.335.634.200 

(17.573.502.700) 

(17.573.602.700) 

19.381.920,200 


(19  381 

284 

4  505 

1.450 

2,095 

(1  875 

188 

(683 

69  960 

2.608 

244, 


920,200) 
524  057 
446.  500 
559.  000 
019,530 
019,630) 
691 . 000 
106,300) 
048  OW 
020  000 
225,933 


$7,237,562,050 

15.512.969,600 

(.15,337,969,600) 

1.390  856.500 

2,475  704,600 

(19.834,125,700) 

(18.608.125.700) 

19,834.125,700 

(18,608  125,700) 
372  152,949 
4,203.978.000 
1,917  300,  000 
2.090  473,630 
(1  840,473,630) 
228  842, 000 
(752  944  300) 
75.278,200,000 
3,679,564.000 
314.597,852 


$7,642,797,650 
•14.985,449,000 
(14.985.449,000) 

1.382.766.900 

2.382.354,700 
(21.363,391.700) 
(20.245,811.700) 
19  381  920.200 

-346  776  624 
(19,381  920,  200) 
342  310, 817 

4  993  428  50U 

1  603,446  000 

2  147,152,633 
(1,947  152,630) 

173  547,000 

(657.u64,6j0) 

69,322.656,000 

2,718.785  000 

296,877,318 


$7,488,903,150 

-$25I, 

15.111.870.500 

-4C1 

(15,111.870.500) 

(-226. 

1.380.375,300 

-10. 

2.354.432.700 

-121 

(19.747.153,200) 

'(-86. 

(19,747.153.200)' 

(-1.139, 

19  381,920,200 

«  -452. 

-346,776,624 

-346, 

(19  381  920,200) 

(■^-773, 

344.326,817 

-27 

4,756,007.500 

-552. 

1.560.456.000 

-356, 

2  143.738,630 

-^53 

(1  929  738  630) 

(-89, 

168,  510, 000 

-60, 

(650,249,600) 

(-102 

69  640  568.  000 

-5.637, 

2  5104  260.000 

-1,175. 

278,281.318 

-36. 

,341,100 
099,100 
099,100) 
481. 20C 
271.900 
972.  500) 
027,  500) 
205.  500 
776  624 
794.  500) 
826, 132 
029  500 
844.  000 
265.000 
265. 000) 
332,  000 
694  700) 
632.  000 
304.000 
316, 534 


As  lo  fiscal  1970  134.719,895,614      128,021.451,220      135.200.040,881    «  129, 106.910. 091   «  128.829, 105,491   « -6,370,935.390 

As  to  fiscal  1971 425,000,000  395.000,000  1.651.000.000  200,200,000  214,000,000      -1,437,000,000 


Total,  1970  bills  including  1971  amounts. 

Bills  for  fiscal  1969: 

1.  Unemoioyment  compensation  (H.J.  Res.  414) 

2  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (H.J.  Res  584) 

3  2d  supplemental  (HR.  11400) 

Release  of  reserves  (under  Public  Law  90-364). 


135,144,895,614    128,416,451,220      136.851.040,881   «  129,306.910, 091   •129.043,105.491   •-7,807,935,390 


Total,  1969  bills 
Cumulative  totals 


36.  000. 000 
'1,000.000  000 
3,783  212,766 
(82,766.000) 

4.  819.  212,  766 


36, 000, 000 
•1.000,000.000 
4  814  305.  334 
(79  999  000) 


36. 000,  000 
'1,000,000,000 
4  364  006,  956 
(82,463,000) 

5.400.006.95S _ 

140.  544^90^570~r33,  235,  663.'986      1427701.  346.  2li  "''13478027579, 735   •  134.431,463, 135   '  -8,269,883,080 


36.000.000 
i  1,000,000,000 
4, 459,  669. 644 
(80.  230.  000) 


36.000.000  . 
'1.000.000.000  . 
4,352.357.644 
(80,  230.  000) 


-461,947.690 
(-1-231,000) 


5  850  305.334 


5,495,669,644 


5,  388,  357, 644 


-461.947.690 


1  In  round  amounts,  the  revised  (April)  budget  for  fiscal  1970  tentatively  estimated  total  new 
tiudget(obligatioiial)  authority  tor  1970  at  $219  500,000,000  gross  ($205,900,000,000  net  of  certain 
offsets  made  for  budget  summary  purposes  only),  of  which  about  $80,700,000,000  would  become 
available,  through  so-called  permanent  authorizations,  without  further  action  by  Congress,  and 
about  $138,900,000,000  would  require  "current '■  action  by  Congress  (mostly  in  the  appropi  ation 
bills).  Also  the  April  Review  of  the  Budget  contemplates  budget  requests  tor  advance  fiscal  1971 
tunding  in  4  items  totaling  $1,661,000,000. 

■  Reflects  reduction  of  $175,000,000  (or  Appalachian  highway  program  lor  1970  and  $175,000,000 
•or  advance  funding  tor  1971.  Authorization  Act  provided  for  contract  authority  in  lieu  of  new 
obligational  authority,  with  payments  for  liquidation  to  be  appropriated  later. 

i  Shifted  from  fiscal  1970  budget,  a  portion  of  which  is  technically  classified  in  the  budget  as 
"liquidation  of  contiact  ajthorizafion"  rather  than  as  ne.v  budget (obl.gational)  authority. 


'  Although  a  reduction  in  tne  budget  estimate  of  $86,972,500  is  reflected  m  the  total  column  ot 
the  bill,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  budget  estimate  column  to  the  Senate  includes  $1,226,000,000 
advance  funding  for  ESEA  lor  1971  .vhereas  none  c(  these  tunrir  Aeie  included  in  the  conference 
agreement  Deducting  the  $1.226.iiOii,00:',  fiom  the  Dudgel  estimate  column  gives  a  comparison 
lor  fiscal  year  1970  orly  an.J  reflects  the  conference  agreement  over  the  budget  estimates  m  the 
amount  of  $1  139,027,500, 

■  The  budget  estimate  column  to  the  Senate  mcludes  $1,226,000,000  advance  funding  (or  fiscal 
year  1971  tor  ESLA  denied  by  the  Congress. 

:  Includes  reduction  of  $346,776,624  in  the  Cotton  amendment,  section  410  of  Labor  HtYl 
appropriation  bill.  H.R.  15931. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  basiness?  if  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PR(X:E- 
DURE  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerJi 
will  state  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill 
'S.  2601)  to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

C.\LL    OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
'•ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


.'\  ike  II 

.\llen 

.Anderson 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  \V.  Va. 

Church 

Ciioper 

Ci-anstr  11 
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Curtis 

Krviii 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Hatluki 

Hniska 

.Icrdar..  N  C 

.Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 


McGoveni 

Meicalf 
F'n  uty 
Scolt 
Spaikman 
Stcnnls 
Tvdinfe's 
YimiiL.'.  N   Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  C.iiNNON'.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD>.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris  > ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr. 
HuGHEsK  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoyai.  the  Sena- 
tors from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore 
and  Mr.  Pell  > ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker ^ ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.    CooK>,    the    Senator    from    New- 


Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  GuRNEY^  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mtjr- 
phy),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens'),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  followinti  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Case 

Hansen 

Bellmon 

Dole 

Hart 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Hartke 

Burdick 

Fulbright 

Holland 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cjoldwater 

Hoi  lings 
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JackscD. 

Mosa 

Smith,  m. 

Locg 

Mviski© 

Spong 

MagEUstii 

Ncloon 

3iiiim';M:ii 

MftthlAi 

Packwood 

TaJmadgo 

McOarthy 

Pea  rson 

Tciwer 

McC\e\'.?n 

Percy 

WLllLams,  N  J. 

McGee 

Proxmlro 

Wir.lam-s.  Dei. 

McIntjiQ 

Randolph 

Yarborough 

MUIer 

Russell 

MeMidale 

Saxb« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

THi:  ABSENCI  OF  AN  KXPRESS  BEVXBABILITT 
CLAtrSE  IN  THE  CONFEBENCE  VERSION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    CRIME    BIIX 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  while  It 
is  my  personal  conviction  that  every  ele- 
ment of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2601,  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  Is  100  percent  in 
conformity  with  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have 
expressed  concern  that  the  few  close 
constitutional  questions  might  warrant 
the  inclusion  of  an  express  severability 
clause  in  the  legislation  itself. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  law  Implies  such  a  clause — that 
such  a  clause  is  not  needed.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  clear  intent  of  the  conferees  on  S. 
2601  that,  if  the  provisions  of  any  part 
of  the  District  of  Colvunbia  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970  or 
any  amendments  made  thereby  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance be  held  invalid,  the  provisions 
of  the  other  parts  and  their  application 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby.  No  negative  in- 
tent is  to  be  implied  from  the  omission 
of  such  a  clause  in  the  conference  report. 

To  clarify  the  law  on  this  is.sue,  I  have 
asked  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
to  advise  me,  and  in  turn  the  Senate,  as 
to  the  need  for  a  severability  c'ause.  To- 
day I  am  in  receipt  of  the  reply  of  the 
Attorney  General  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  DC,  July  20.  1970. 
Hon.  Joseph  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Tydings:  In  response  to  your 
inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  severability 
clause  in  legislation,  let  me  point  out  that 
It  has  long  been  the  law  in  this  country  that, 
if  any  {>art  of  a  statute  is  held  invalid,  all 
of  the  remaining  portions  which  are  capable 
of  standing  alone  remain  valid. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  statCT^clearly: 

•The  general  projKKltion  must  be  con- 
ceded, that  in  a  statute  which  contains  in- 
valid or  unconstitutional  provisions,  that 
which  is  unaffected  by  these  provisions,  or 
which  can  stand  without  them,  must  re- 
main. If  the  valid  and  invalid  are  capable  of 
separation,  only  the  latter  are  to  be  dis- 
regarded." Supervisors  v.  Stanley,  105  U.S. 
305.  312  (18811. 

Wiieu  the  severability  clause  Is  included 
in  the  legislation  itself  a  presumption  of  sev- 
erability Is  raised  but  "the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  severability  will  rarely  turn  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  such  a  clause." 
United  States  v.  Jackson,  390  U.S.  570,  585 
(1968).  In  Jackson,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  invalidity  of  the  death  penalty  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  Kidnapping  Act.  con- 
trary to  the  view  of  the  lower  court,  did  not 
require  invalidation  of  the  entire  provision 
even  though  Congress  had  Included  no  sev- 
erability clause. 

In  view  of  the  long-st&ndlng  principle  of 
statutory  construction  repeatedly  upheld  by 


the  Court.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the 
absence  of  a  severability  clause  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Crim- 
inal Procedure  Act  of  1970  poses  no  difficulty. 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Mitchell, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  and  like  all  the 
residents  of  this  city,  I.  too,  am  subject 
to  the  fears  that  pervade  this  city.  I,  too, 
have  watched  with  horror  as  the  crime 
rate  of  this  city,  a  city  which  should  be 
setting  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  the  world,  increases  at  ap- 
palling rates.  I,  too,  wish  to  institute 
measures  which  will  somehow  stop  that 
crime  so  that  once  again  we  will  not  be 
afraid  to  allow  our  children  to  go  out  at 
night.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  institute 
this  District  of  Columbia  conference  re- 
port— a  report  which  contains  provisions 
that  are  in  some  cases  unconstitutional 
and  in  other  cases  clearly  undesirable, 
and  deleterious  to  effective  crimeflghting 
and  to  the  rehabilitation  of  criminals. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues 
say  that  although  they  do  not  support 
one  or  two  provisions  contained  in  the 
crime  bill,  they  will  support  it  for  fear 
that,  should  it  be  defeated,  there  will  be 
no  crime  bill.  I  implore  my  colleagues  to 
abandon  this  line  cf  thought.  Firstly,.! 
believe  that  with  ample  time  to  study 
this  243-page  report,  my  fellow  Senators 
would  find  more  than  just  one  or  two 
provisions  which  are  undesirable  or  tin- 
constitutional.  Second,  we  can  have  a 
crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  the  conference  report  be  voted 
down.  Should  it  be  rejected,  there  is  a  bi- 
partisan substitute  District  of  Columbia 
crime  package  upon  which  this  body  can 
immediately  act. 

I  have  introduced  this  substitute  meas- 
ure with  21  cosponsors — including  two 
other  members  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  and  five  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee — in  the  form  of  two 
bills.  S.  4080  and  S.  4081.  The  substitute 
measure  has  also  been  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  also  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  21  Senators,  in  the 
form  of  amendments  776  and  777  to 
H.R.  914,  a  House-passed  private  claims 
bill  now  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

The  first  portion  of  the  substitute 
measure  contains  provisions  for  court 
reo'ganization,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bail  agency,  the  interstate  compact  on 
juveniles,  the  public  defender  service, 
and  a  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  pay  for  this  legislation; 
this  first  part  is,  in  almost  all  aspects, 
exactly  like  the  corresponding  provisions 
in  the  conference  report. 

We  did.  however,  make  two  changes 
from  the  conference  language  which,  I 
believe,  are  clearly  superior  to  the  pro- 
virions  of  the  conference  report.  These 
changes  deal  with  confidentiality  of  Bail 
Agency  records,  and  representations  by 
the  public  defender  service. 

I.    CONFIDENTIALITY    OF    INFORMATION    GIVEN    TO 
BAIL    AGENCY 

The  conferees,  I  believe,  wisely  ac- 
cepted provisions  which  will  substantially 
enlarge  the  positive  role  that  the  Bail 
Agency  can  take  in  regard  to  the  bail 


process ;  as  such  the  agency  will  not  only 
provide  prebail  information  on  arrested 
suspects  to  guide  the  judicial  officer  in 
setting  release  conditions,  but  will  also 
supervise,  or  coordinate  supervision  by 
other  persons,  suspects  released  on  con- 
ditions other  than  money  bond. 

Although  wisely  expanding  the  func- 
tions of  the  agency,  thte  conferees  also 
accepted  a  provision  which  was  in  the 
House-passed  bill  which,  unwisely,  would 
allow  information  gathered  by  the  bail 
agency  to  be  used  in  perjury  proceedings, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  impeachment  iii 
any  subsequent  proceedings.  If  the  pro- 
tection of  confidentiality  is  Yemoved  as 
provided  in  the  conference  report,  pris- 
oners would  be  subject  to  penalties,  which, 
as  a  result  of  what  they  say  in  the  orig- 
inal interview  with  the  bail  agency,  will 
be  drastically  changed.  The  bail  agency 
would  no  longer  be  the  neutral  interme- 
diary between  the  prisoner  and  the  court 
that  is  now  operating  to  the  benefit  of 
both,  but  it  potentially  will  become  an 
accuser  and  witness  against  the  prisoner 
in  future  criminal  trials.  Prisoners  have 
the  right  to  be  advised  of  their  rights  and 
to  have  counsel  appointed  and  present  at 
their  interview  with  the  bail  agency. 
Although  interviewing  is  done  prior  to 
the  appointment  of  counsel  for  the  pris- 
oners involved,  the  prisoners  interviewed 
now  waive  their  right  to  counsel  because 
nothing  they  say  in  the  interview  can  be 
used  against  them  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law.  However,  should  the 
protection  of  confidentiality  be  removed, 
it  can  be  expected  that  counsel  will  have 
to  be  appointed  and  that  prisoners  will 
be  advised  not  to  submit  themselves  to 
interviews  with  the  agency,  in  many  in- 
stances. Thus,  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  will  make  it  extremely 
difBcult  for  the  agency  to  obtain  infor- 
mation for  their  report;  will  undermine 
the  confidence  with  the  accused  that  the 
agency  has  built  up  since  it  began  op- 
erations In  1965;  and  will  deprive  the 
courts  of  information  that  is  extremely 
helpful  to  them  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Clearly  the  change  from  existing 
law,  and  from  the  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  year,  made  by  the  con- 
ferees is  unwise;  the  substitute  package 
retains  the  protection  of  confidentiality 
which  clearly  will  make  the  bail  agency 
more  able  not  only  to  carry  out  its  duties 
but  to  carry  them  out  in  a  responsible 
and  efficient  manner.' 

II.    PUBLIC    DEFENDER    REPRESENTATION 

The  other  major  change  in  the  non- 
controversial  first  portion  of  the  alter- 
native District  of  Columbia  crme  meas- 
ure, S.  4080,  and  amendment  777  to  H.R 
914,  deals  with  representation  by  the 
public  defender  service.  The  conference 
report  states  that  representation  may  be 
fxirnished  at  every  stage  of  proceeding- 
including  appellate,  ancillary,  and  col- 
lateral— whereas  the  substitute  states 
that  representation  shall  be  furnished  at 
every  stage  of  a  proceeding,  including 
ancillary,  trial  appellate,  and  collateral 
proceedings,  where  the  person  to  be  rep- 
resented has  a  right  to  counsel  under  the 
prevailing  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  where  representation  for  such  per- 
son is  otherwise  not  provided. 
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Rather  than  maintain  the  permissive 
language  of  the  conference  report,  the 
substitute  measure,  in  adopting  manda- 
tor>'  language,  will  protect  the  individu- 
ual  defendant  by  mandating  representa- 
tion at  all  stages.  Once  representation 
is  undertaken,  the  service  is  bound  to  .see 
the  case  through  to  the  conclusion  in  the. 
same  maimer  as  any  other  attorne/ 
would  be  bound. 

in.   COURT   REORGANlZ-\TION 

Previous  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  testimony 
before  the  Senate  District  Committee. 
has  made  one  fact  unalterably  clear. 
That  is,  the  best  way  to  fight  crime  is 
to  provide  speedy  trials.  The  confer- 
ence report  now  before  us  will  go  a 
long  way  to  insure  speedy  trials  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  its  proposals 
for  court  reorganization.  I  support  these 
court  reorganization  provisions — which 
make  up  over  90  percent  of  the  report 
before  us — as  I  would  venture  to  guess, 
do  all  of  my  colleagues.  Over  and  over 
again  Senator  Tydings,  the  distinguished 
chairman  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  has  asked  that  we  in  the  Sen- 
ale  decide  this  bill  on  the  merits,  and 
not  in  the  heat  of  emotion  surrounding 
a  few  of  the  provisions  like  preventive 
detention  and  no  knock. 

No  knock,  preventive  deienLion.  and 
other  objectionable  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference bill  are  an  integral  part  of  it, 
however,  and  a  decision  must  be  made 
on  the  merits  of  each  of  those  issues. 
Should  the  Senate  decide  that  the  ex- 
cess baggage  which  the  administration 
and  the  conference  report  seek  to  tack 
onto  court  reorganization  is  poor  policy 
and  poor  law.  then  the  option  of  voting 
for  court  reorganization  alone  will, 
through  the  substitute  which  Senator 
Ervin  and  I  have  introduced,  remain 
available  to  us. 

Let  us  scotch  once  and  for  all  the  argu- 
ment that  a  vote  against  the  District  of 
Columbia  conference  report  is  a  vote 
against  vigorous  anticrime  legislation,  a 
vote  which  will  doom  the  possibilities  for 
District  of  Columbia  crime  legislation  to 
be  passed  in  the  near  future.  That  is 
simply  not  true.  A  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  is  a  vote  against  no  knock, 
or  against  preventive  detention,  or 
against  some  or  all  of  the  45  other  antl- 
Ubertarian  measures  which  the  confer- 
ence bill  includes.  Let  it  be  quite  clear 
that  we  do  have  an  alternative  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  waiting  in  the 
wings,  and  that  the  Senate  can  exercise 
its  option  of  passing  that  bill — and  of 
giving  the  District  the  court  reorganiza- 
tion which  it  so  badly  needs — immedi- 
ately after  rejection  of  the  conference 
report. 

Let  me  mention,  before  getting  to  the 
brunt  of  my  argument  on  the  no-knock 
provision,  some  of  the  45  other  provi- 
sions which  I  find  so  objectionable  in  the 
conference  report. 

IV,     RESISTING     ARREST 

The  conferees  decided  to  accept  a  pro- 
vision of  the  House  which  would  forbid 
a  citizen — any  citizen — to  resist  arrest, 
even  if  such  an  arrest  is  unlawful,  by  aa 
Individual  who  the  citizen  has  reason  to 
believe  is  a  law  enforcement  officer.  This 


provision  would  further  promote  the 
ability  of  criminals  posing  as  police — not 
uncommon  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
to  prey  on  citizens. 

In  a  far  larger  sense  it  is  imwise  and 
ill -conceived.  This  provision  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  "self-help 
remedy  to  resist  imlawful  arrest  is  un- 
necessary in  today's  society  where  the 
individual  is  fully  protected  by :  Tirsi,  the 
ability  to  obtain  prompt  release  before 
a  magistrate  where  probable  cause  for 
arrest  is  lacking  and  second,  when  the 
existence  of  civil  remedies  for  unlawful 
arrest.  As  for  the  first  assiunption  I  have, 
unfortimately,  not  been  able  to  imcover 
any  indication  that  police  superiors  ever 
rigorously  attempt  to  discipline  police  of- 
ficers who  make  arrest  without  probable 
cause.  And  as  to  the  second  point  regard- 
ing the  adequacy  of  civil  remedies  for  the 
person  that  is  unlawfully  arrested — they 
just  do  not  exist.  The  statement  of  man- 
agers, in  defending  this  provision,  can 
say  only  that  civil  remedies  are  being  de- 
veloped by  the  courts.  It  is  common 
knowledge,  nevertheless,  that  recovery  of 
money  damages  for  unlawful  arrest  Is  a 
realistic  remedy  only  in  the  most  out- 
rageous of  cases. 

Inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  Dis- 
strict  of  Colimibia  Code  would  affect  us 
all.  And  one  of  us  could  be  walking  down 
the  street  and  stopped  on  the  pretension 
of  arrest,  and  not  daring  to  resist  because 
we  know  it  is  unlawful  we  might  find  our- 
selves the  easy  victim  of  a  robber ;  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly — just  as  bad.  this 
law  could  be  abused  by  actual  policemen 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  none  of  them 
based  on  fact. 

v.    OTHER    NOMINAL   PROCEDURES 

Another  provision  contained  in  the 
conference  report  which  I  consider  to  be 
entirely  ill  conceived  is  the  provision 
which  would  abolish  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  charge  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
with  this  task  of  making  a  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
District  Code  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Inasmuch  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Criminal  Code  now  consists  of  an 
unofficial  compilation  of  disparate  and 
largely  ad  hoc  criminal  measures  this  re- 
vision is  of  utmost  importance ;  however, 
it  should  not  be  done  by  Congress  if  only 
because  the  months  of  deliberation  and 
agreement  over  the  present  conference 
report  show,  changes  in  criminal  law 
procedure  are  not  apt  to  be  quickly 
agreed  upon  here. 

In  addition  the  task  of  revising  the 
Criminal  Code  of  systematic  law  revi- 
sion— requires  both  the  advice  and  the 
painstaking,  technical  supervision  of  ex- 
perts— something  which  is  not  generally 
available  to  the  District  Committees  of 
the  respective  Houses. 

The  Senate  statement  of  managers 
admit  the  superiority  or  desirability  of 
having  the  provision  included  in  the  sub- 
stitute when  they  say  that  although  the 
Senate  conferees  gave  in  to  the  House 
they  did  so  only  under  persistent  insist- 
ence by  the  House.  But  they  receded 
under  the  assumption  that  the  respective 
committees  would  seek  and  listen  to  the 


advice  of  experts  "in  changing  the  E>ls- 
trict  of  Columbia  Crimintd  Code,"  as 
would  have  been  institutionalized  under 
the  bar  association's  proposal  for  the  re- 
constituted committee. 

The  Commission  on  Revision  of  Crimi- 
nal Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
created  by  the  act  of  December  27,  1967, 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  However,  the 
Commission  was  not  funded  until  the 
1970  District  of  Columbia  appropriations 
Act  and  as  such  has  not  been  operating 
imtil  this  year.  The  Commission  needs  2 
additional  years  to  adequately  complete 
its  task,  and  as  such  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bills  would  change  the 
conference  provision  back  to  that  which 
was  originally  passed  by  this  bodj".  That 
is,  the  Commission  would  make  an  in- 
terim report  on  May  1,  1972.  and  its  final 
report  on  a  date  not  later  than  May  1. 
1973. 

Another  provision  which  I  find  par- 
ticularly appalling  is  that  provision, 
adopted  by  the  conferees,  which  would 
increase  the  penalty  for  tampering  with 
vending  machines  from  the  existing  mis- 
demeanor to  a  3-year  felony.  It  should  be 
well  noted,  however,  that  no  matter  what 
the  value  of  the  sum  or  property  involved, 
anyone  who  now  steals  from  a  vending 
machine  is  subject  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment under  present  law;  and  if  the  value 
of  the  money  or  property  amounts  to 
$100  or  more,  the  penalty  ranges  up  to 
10  years;  or  if  the  value  of  the  machine 
is  over  $200,  which  Is  usually  the  case, 
that  the  penalty  ranges  up  to  10  years. 
There  has  been  no  showing  to  the  effect 
that  the  larceny  laws  of  the  District  are 
not  adequate  to  the  task  of  adequately 
punishing  those  who  break  into  vending 
machines. 

The  statement  of  managers  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  justified  this  change 
by  stating  that  "higher  penalties  should 
be  available  to  deal  with  professional 
criminals,"  unfortunately  the  proposed 
treatment  of  vending  machine  theft,  aa 
adopted  by  the  conferees,  would  severely 
punish  the  ghetto  youth  who  break  Into 
a  candy  machine,  while  not  noticeably 
altering  the  present  punishment  that 
now  can  be  invoked  against  the  experi- 
enced vending  machine  thief  who  is 
repeatedly  robbing  and  destroying  all 
sorts  of  coin-operated  machines. 

JUVENILE    PROVISIONS 

The  honorable  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (^Mr.  Mathias)  will  scx>n  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  many  of 
the  juvenile  provisions  contained  in  the 
conference  report  which  were  changed  In 
the  conference  report.  I  have  read  a  copy 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland's  state- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  express  my 
concurrence  with  his  thoughts  and 
analysis.  However,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
advise  my  fellow  Senators  of  three  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  juvenile  section 
of  the  conference  repwrt  which  I  find 
particularly  odious. 

The  definition  of  a  child  as  adopted 
by  the  conferees  would  allow  a  juvenile 
of  16  or  17  to  be  tried  as  an  adult  If  he 
has  been  charged  with  certain  numer- 
ated offenses.  Although  this  definition, 
as  adopted  by  the  conferees,  somewhat 
limits  the  number  of  crimes  when  this 
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can  occur,  as  opposed  to  the  original 
House  provision,  it  still  flies  In  the  face 
of  every  expert  who  testified  before  the 
Senate  District  Committee  in  regard  to 
juvenile  proceedings.  In  fact  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  only  witness 
to  speak  out  in  favor  of  the  House  pro- 
posal was  the  Justice  Department. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  substi- 
tute package  goes  back  to  the  definition 
of  child  that  was  previously  passed  by 
the  Senate  as  part  of  S.  2981 ;  in  so  doing 
oui-  sub.stitute  closely  conforms  to  the 
definitions  recommended  by  recognized 
juvenile  authorities.  These  experts  have 
continually  stressed  that  lowering  the 
age  limit  ai  wliich  a  person  could  be  tried 
as  a  child  is  not  in  the  interests  of  im- 
proved law  enforcement;  what's  more,  in 
lowermg  the  age  limit  we  do  not  recog- 
nize that  the  potential  rehabilitative  na- 
ture of  young  people — even  those  who  are 
guilty  of  more  serious  crimes — will  be 
ignored  in  the  adult  correction  system. 

Another  aspect  of  the  juvenile  proceed- 
ings section  adopted  by  the  conferees 
which  I  find  particularly  bothersome  is 
the  lack  of  time  limits  for  factfinding  and 
disposition  hearings.  It  is  true  that  the 
conferees  did  set  time  limits  for  various 
other  aspects  of  juvenile  proceedings, 
but  what  good  does  it  do  if  all  the  pro- 
ceedings surrounding  one  child's  arrest 
go  verj'  quickly,  and  then  when  it  is  time 
for  the  factfinding  hearing,  it  is  not  held 
for  an  indeterminate  amount  of  time. 
Obviously,  not  imposing  time  limits  for 
all  stages  can  entirely  undo  the  good  that 
will  come  out  of  time  limits  at  some 
stages. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  conferees, 
by  not  going  all  the  way,  missed  the  boat 
entirely  as  far  as  time  limits  for  juveniles 
are  concerned.  This  is  especially  unfor- 
tunate inasmuch  as  expedition  in  juvenile 
proceedings  is  the  key  to  deterrence  and 
effective  therapy. 

In  S.  4081,  and  in  amendment  776  to 
H.R.  914.  time  limits  are  imposed  on  all 
requisite  stages  of  juvenile  proceedings. 
In  instituting  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  statutory  limitations,  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  conference  substitute,  as 
opposed  to  the  conference  report,  adopts 
the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Minimal 
Standards  for  Criminal  Justice  Rel.iting 
to  Speedy  Ti-ial,  the  model  acts  of  Illinois 
and  New  York.  and.  most  notably,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Another  asF)ect  of  the  conference  re- 
port regarding  juvenile  procedures  has  to 
do  with  the  right  of  a  juvenile  to  a  trial: 
Under  the  conference  report  they  would 
be  denied  that  right.  I  must  recall  to 
Senators  that  in  the  juvenile  procedure 
bill  passed  this  year  there  was  no  such 
jury  trial,  either— the  denial  of  a  jury 
trial  afforded  to  a  child  was  compensated 
for  by  requiring  very  high  standards  of 
proof  in  both  delinquency  and  need  of 
supervision  cases.  Unfortunately,  not 
orxly  did  the  conferees  not  see  fit  to  pro- 
vide adolescents  charged  wljth  trials  by 
jury,  but  also,  they  lowered  the  standard 
of  proof  for  persons  in  need  of  supervi- 
sion to  "preponderence  of  the  evidence" 
rather  than  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 


I  believe  that  it  Is  ill-advised  to  have 
such  a  standard  of  proof  when  no  jury 
trial  is  provided.  After  all.  such  a  finding 
requires  some  confinement — whatever 
purpose  that  confinement  may  be 
thought  to  serve — and  a  loss  of  liberty. 
Therefore,  it  seems  manifestly  unfair 
and  constitutionally  unsound  to  permit 
such  a  finding  to  be  made  upon  a  show- 
ing of  evidence  which  amounts  to  any- 
thing less  than  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  After  all.  as  Chief  Justice 
Warren  said: 

What  we  are  striving  for  Is  not  merely 
"equal"  Justice  for  Juveniles.  They  deserve 
much  more  than  being  afforded  only  the 
privileges  and  protections  that  are  applied  to 
their  elders. 

Another  very  unwise  provision  adopted 
by  the  conferees  would  require  that  when 
a  defendant's  insanity  is  an  element  of 
the  alleged  crime,  he  establish  his  in- 
sanity by  a  preponderance  of  evidence.  I 
think  that  is  a  mistake.  This  is  contrary 
to  present  law  which  provides  that  the 
defendant  has  the  burden  of  going  for- 
ward with  some  evidence  to  put  his  men- 
tal condition  in  issue;  but  the  Govern- 
ment still  has  the  ultimate  burden  of 
proof  on  the  issue  of  sanity  or  criminal 
responsibility,  just  as  it  does  with  every 
other  element  of  an  offense. 

The  shift  of  the  burden  of  proof  made 
by  tlie  conferees  ignores  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  re  Winship 
which  holds  that  the  prcsecution  must 
shoulder  the  burden  of  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  on  "everj-  fact  neces- 
sary to  con.stitute  the  crime  charged."  In 
addition,  the  practical  effects  of  such  a 
charge  would  make  a  sham  of  the  in- 
sanity defen.se  for  indigent  defendants 
who  lack  adequate  representation  or  re- 
sources to  establish  the  defense.  But 
probably  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  this:  The  element  of 
intent  is  fundamental  to  most  crimes, 
and  proof  of  intent  is  inseparable  from 
proof  of  criminal  responsibility;  if  the 
Government  can  be  relieved  of  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  this  fundamental  ele- 
ment of  the  crime,  then  there  is  nothing 
that  cannot  fc>e  shifted  to  the  accused 
and  the  presumption  of  innocence  is 
destroyed. 

NO-KNOCK    PROVISIONS 

The  conference  bill  authorizes  a  no- 
knock  seizure  and  arrest  under  new  and 
broader  circumstances  than  those  which 
have  up  to  now  been  recognized  as  justi- 
fying an  exception  to  the  notice  require- 
ment at  common  law.  Let  it  be  clear  that, 
despite  protestations  to  the  contrary  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  no-knock  provision  of  the 
conference  bill  does  not  merely  codify 
existing  law. 

The  conference  bill  authorizes  a  no- 
knock  entry  where  circumstances  at  the 
time  of  breaking  and  entry  give  an  ex- 
ecuting officer  probable  cause  to  believe 
that: 

First.  Notice  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
evidence  subject  to  seizure  being  easily 
and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of;  or 

Second.  Notice  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
life  or  safety  of  the  oflScer  or  another 
person;  or 


Third.  Notice  is  likely  to  enable  the 
party  to  be  arrested  to  escape;  or 

Fourth.  Notice  would  be  a  useless 
gesture. 

A  comparison  of  the  original  Senate 
and  House  no-knock  proposals  with  the 
final  conference  version  indicates  that 
the  District  Committee  conferees  fol- 
lowed substantially  the  House  version  of 
no  knock.  The  only  significant  respect 
in  which  the  conference  bill  reflects  the 
Senate  version  rather  than  the  House  is 
the  requirement  of  an  application  for  a 
no-knock  warrant  where  circumstances 
justifying  such  an  entry  are  known  at 
the  time  of  application. 

A.    COMMON    L.\W    REQUIREMENT   OF    NOTICE  .4.ND 
THE    EXCEPTIONS 

English  and  American  courts  have 
both  cited  the  1603  Semayne's  ca.se  as 
being  the  leading  judicial  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  maxim  that 
"Every  man's  house  is  his  castle."  In  that 
case  the  court  said: 

The  Sheriff  (if  the  door's  be  not  openi 
may  break  the  party's  house,  either  to  arrest 
him,  or  to  do  other  execution  of  the  King's 
process,  if  otherwise  he  cannot  enter.  But 
before  he  breaks  It,  he  ought  to  signify  the 
cause  of  his  coming,  and  to  make  request  to 
open  the  doors. 

The  early  American  cases  touching 
upon  the  question  of  illegal  enti-j-  have 
frequently  referred  to  the  language  of 
Semayne's  case  as  setting  forth  the  gen- 
eral rule  requiring  notice  prior  to  entry. 
However,  these  cases  have  also  recog- 
nized certain  "exceptions  to  the  general 
requirement  of  notice.  These  exceptions 
have  been  recognized  where  notice  would 
have  been  "useless,"  where  it  would  con- 
stitute a  "senseless  ceremony,"  where  no 
one  was  evidently  present  to  hear  it,  or 
where  the  officer  was  invited  into  the 
house.  In  the  case  of  Read  v.  Case.  4 
Conn.  166  <1822i,  the  court  recognized 
an  exception  to  the  requirement  of  notice 
where  there  exists  the  possibility  of  im- 
minent danger  to  human  life.  G.  Eobert 
Blakey,  in  "The  Rule  of  Announcement 
and  Unlawful  Entry,"  112  U.  Penn.  L, 
Rev.  499,  suggests  that  the  paucity  of 
State  and  Federal  court  decisions  con- 
cerning unlawful  entry  is  due  to  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  giving  notice  before 
entry. 

A  large  number  of  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion expressly  requiring  notice  before 
entry.  Only  one  State.  Georgia,  has  a 
statute  governing  forcible  entry  which 
does  not  expressly  condition  such  entry 
upon  due  notice.  No  State  has  as  yet 
attempted  to  codify  any  common  law 
exceptions  to  the  general  requirement  of 
notice. 

B.  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  CONCERNING 
NO-KNOCK    ENTRIES 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  addressed  itself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  no-knock  entry  on  only  two 
occasions.  Miller  v.  United  States.  337 
U.S.  301  (1958';  Ker  v.  California,  374 
U.S.  23  ( 1962 1 .  Prior  to  these  two  deci- 
sions, the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  in 
Accarino  v.  U.S..  179  F.  2d  456  <D.C.  Cir. 
1949)  rendered  "the  first  judicial  deci- 
sion in  Anglo-American  law  invaUdating 
an  arrest  on  the  independent  ground 
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that  an  announcment  of  piu-pose  was  not 
made  prior  to  forcible  entry."  Blakey, 
p.  512. 

In  Miller  v.  United  States.  356  U.S.  301 
(19581.  the  Supreme  Court  held  unlaw- 
ful a  breaking  and  entering  by  arresting 
police  officers  where  proper  notice  was 
not  given.  While  the  Court's  decision 
turned  on  its  application  of  the  govern- 
ing Federal  statute.  18  U.S.C.  3109.  and 
not  expressly  upon  constitutional  stand- 
ards, the  Court  discussed  the  history  of 
the  requirement  of  notice.  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  wrote  for  the  majority: 

Prom  the  earliest  days,  the  common  law 
drastically  limited  the  authority  of  law  offi- 
cers to  break  the  door  of  a  house  to  effect 
an  arrest.  Such  action  Invades  the  precious 
interest  of  privacy  summed  up  in  the  ancient 
adage  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  cited  Semayne's 
case  as  .setting  forth  the  common  law 
rule  concerning  breaking  and  entering. 
He  concluded  his  opinion  by  writing : 

The  requirement  of  prior  notice  of  au- 
thority and  purpo.se  before  forcing  entry  into 
a  home  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  heritage  and 
should  not  be  given  grudging  application. 

In  Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23  ( 1962 » , 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  first  time  di- 
rected itself  to  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  no-knock  entry.  It  ap- 
pears that  at  least  eight  Justices  on  the 
Supreme  Court  at  the  time  of  the  Ker 
decision  subscribed  to  the  view  that  the 
fourth  amendment  implicitly  prohibits 
unannounced  entry  in  the  execution  of  a 
search  or  arrest.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  in  Ker  against  California— affirm- 
ing a  State  court's  rejection  of  a  conten- 
tion that  oificers'  failure  to  give  notice 
was  violative  of  the  fourth  amendment — 
also  pointed  to  common  law  exceptions 
to  the  rule  of  annoimcement.  It  is  the 
basis  for  and  scope  of  the  exceptions  to 
the  universally  acknowleged  general  rule 
of  notice  that  is  specifically  at  issue  in 
the  various  legislative  proposals  for  no- 
knock  entry. 

In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed a  California  court  decision  which 
found  sufficient  circumstances  to  justify 
an  exception  to  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement of  notice,  held  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  a  California  statute.  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  quoted  from  People  v.  Maddox,  46 
Cal.  2d  301  P.  2d  6: 

Since  the  demand  and  explanation  require- 
ments of  section  844  are  a  codification  of  the 
common  law,  they  may  reasonably  be  inter- 
preted as  limited  by  the  common  law  rules 
that  compliance  is  not  required  if  the  offi- 
cer's penl  would  have  been  increased  or  the 
arrest  frustrated  had  he  demanded  entrance 
and  stated  his  purpose. 

Finally,  the  majority  held: 

Here  Justification  for  the  officers'  failure  to 
give  notice  Is  uniquely  present.  In  addition  to 
the  officers'  belief  that  Ker  was  In  possession 
of  narcotics,  which  could  be  quickly  and 
easily  destroyed.  Ker's  furtive  conduct  in 
eluding  them  shortly  before  the  arrest  was 
ground  for  the  belief  that  he  might  well  have 
oeen  expecting  the  police.  We  therefore  hold 
that  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  this 
case  the  officers'  method  of  entry,  sanctioned 
oy  the  law  of  California,  was  not  unreason- 
able  under    the    standards    of    the    Fourth 
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.Amendment  as  applied  to  the  States  through 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  significance  of  the  majority  deci- 
sion in  Ker  against  California  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  close  5-to-4  vote.  Three  other 
Justices  joined  Mr.  Justice  Brerman's  dis- 
sent which  rejected  the  majority's  hold- 
ing that  the  fourth  amendment's  protec- 
tion against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  had  not  been  violated  by  the  ar- 
resting oflacers  in  this  case.  Brennan  con- 
tends that  the  ma.iority  has  recognized  a 
new  and  unsupportable  exception  to  the 
common  law  and  constitutional  require- 
ment of  notice.  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
wrote : 

I  have  found  no  English  decision  which 
clearly  recognizes  any  exception  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  police  first  give  notice  of 
their  authority  and  purpose  before  forcibly 
entering  a  home.  Exceptions  were  early  sanc- 
tioned in  American  cases,  e.g.  Read  v.  Case.  4 
Conn.  166,  but  these  were  rigidly  and  nar- 
rowly confined  to  situations  no:  within  the 
reason  and  spirit  of  the  general  requirement. 
Specifically,  exceptional  circumstances  have 
been  thought  to  exist  only  when,  as  one  ele- 
ment, the  facts  surrounding  the  particular 
entry  support  a  finding  that  those  within 
actually  know  or  must  have  known  of  the 
officer's  presence  and  purpose  to  seek  admls- 
.lion.  Cf.  Miller  v  United  States,  supra,  at 
311-313  For  example,  the  earliest  exception 
seems  to  have  been  that  "din  the  case  of  an 
escape  after  arrest,  the  officer,  on  fresh  pur- 
suit of  the  offender  to  a  house  in  which  he 
takes  refuge,  may  break  the  doors  to  re- 
capture him,  In  the  ease  of  felony,  without  a 
warrant,  and  without  notice  or  demand  for 
admission  to  the  house  of  the  offender."  Wll- 
gus.  Arrest  Without  a  Warrant.  22  Mich.  L. 
Rev.  541,  798,  804  ( 1924 1 .  The  rationale  of 
such  an  exception  Is  clear,  and  serves  to  un- 
derscore the  consistency  and  the  purpose  of 
the  general  requirement  of  notice:  Where 
such  circumstances  as  an  escape  and  hot 
pursuit  by  the  arresting  officer  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  fleeing  felon  Is  aware  of  the  officer's 
presence  and  purpose,  pausing  at  the  thresh- 
old to  make  the  ordinarily  requisite  an- 
nouncement and  demand  would  be  a  su- 
perfluous act  which  the  law  does  not  require. 
But  no  exceptions  have  heretofore  permitted 
unannounced  entries  in  the  absence  of  such 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  occupants — un- 
less possibly  where  the  officers  are  Justified  in 
the  belief  that  someone  within  is  in  Imme- 
diate danger  of  bodily  harm. 

Two  reasons  rooted  in  the  Constitution 
clearly  compel  the  courts  to  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize exceptions  in  other  situations  when 
there  is  no  showing  that  those  within  were 
or  had  been  made  aware  of  the  officers'  pres- 
ence. The  first  is  that  any  exception  not  re- 
quiring a  showing  of  such  awareness  neces- 
sarily Implies  a  rejection  of  the  inviolable 
presumption  of  Innocence.  The  excuse  for 
falling  to  knock  or  announce  the  officer's 
mission  where  the  occupants  are  oblivious 
to  his  presence  can  only  be  an  almost  auto- 
matic assumption  that  the  suspect  within 
will  resist  the  officer's  attempt  to  enter 
peacefully,  or  will  frustrate  the  arrest  by  an 
attempt  to  escape,  or  will  attempt  to  de- 
stroy whatever  possible  incriminating  evi- 
dence he  may  have.  Such  assumptions  do 
obvious  violence  to  the  presumption  of  In- 
nocence. Indeed,  the  violence  is  compounded 
by  another  assumption,  also  necessarily  in- 
volved, that  a  suspect  to  whom  the  officer 
first  makes  known  his  presence  will  further 
violate  the  law.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
not  every  suspect  Is  in  fact  guilty  of  the 
offense  of  which  he  Is  suspected,  and  that 
not    everyone    who    Is    in    fact    guilty    will 


forcibly   resist   arrest   or   attempt    to   escape 
or  destroy  evidence. 

The  second  reason  is  that  In  the  absence 
of  a  showing  of  aw.ireness  by  the  occupants 
of  the  officers'  presence  and  purjxjse.  "loud 
noises"  or  'running  "  within  would  amount, 
ordinarily,  at  least,  only  to  ambiguous  con- 
duct Our  decisions  in  related  contexts  have 
held  that  ambiguous  conduct  cannot  form 
the  basis  for  a  belief  of  the  officers  that  an 
escape  or  the  destruction  of  evidence  is 
being  attempted.  Wong  Sun  v  VnUcd  States. 
371  U.S.  471.  483-484;  Miller  v.  United  State-;, 
supra,  at  311. 

PRIOR    AirrHORIZATION    OF    NO-KNOCK    ENTRY 

■With  respect  to  the  authority  in  the 
conference  bill  for  the  issuance  of  a  no- 
knock  warrant,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  traditional  "exigent"  circimi- 
stances  justifying  a  no-knock  entry  have 
been  circumstances  existing  at  the  time 
and  place  of  the  search.  Any  attempt  at 
prior  determination  of  the  existence  of 
such  circumstances  by  a  judicial  officer 
miles  from  the  scene  and  up  to  10  days 
prior  to  execution  of  the  warrant  departs 
radically  and  unreasonably  from  this 
traditional  approach. 

There  are  absolutely  no  court  prec- 
edents approving  advance  no-knock 
warrants.  As  demonstrated  in  Ker 
against  California,  the  traditional  com- 
mon law  principles  are  aimed  at  "ex- 
igent" circumstances  occurring  at  the 
time  of  entry. 

The  Ker  decision,  moreover,  is  limited 
on  its  facts  to  the  situation  in  winch  an 
officer  perceives  exigency  upon  the  scene 
just  prior  to  entry;  Ker  does  not  rule 
constitutional  any  no-knock  search  not 
based  upon  such  an  on-ihe-scene  per- 
ception of  exigency. 

It  is  imperative  to  note  that  the  con- 
ference measure,  in  authorizing  prior 
judicial  authorization,  does  not  provide 
the  extra  protection  to  civil  liberties 
which  its  Senate  managers  claim.  First, 
since  an  officer  may  under  the  confer- 
ence measure,  as  he  could  before,  engage 
in  a  no-knock  entry  without  applying  for 
a  warrant,  he  has  no  incentive  to  request 
the  authority  which  he  can  exercise  on 
his  own.  The  supposed  judicial  check  is. 
therefore,  potentially  ineffectual. 

Should  the  officer  in  fact  apply  for  a 
warrant,  the  situation  becomes  worse  and 
the  conference  bill  reaches  far  beyond 
the  standards  of  Ker.  "Exigent"  circum- 
stances, by  their  very  nature,  cannot  be 
known  with  any  exactitude  in  advance  of 
the  actual  execution  of  a  search  or 
arrest. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CrOODELL.  I  should  prefer  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  when  I  have  concluded 
this  thought. 

Mr,  Justice  Brennan.  in  his  Ker  dis- 
sent, defines  an  essential  element  of 
exigency  as  follows: 

The  facts  surrounding  the  particular  entry 
support  a  finding  that  those  within  actually 
know  or  must  have  known  of  the  officer's 
presence  and  purpKJSe  to  seek  admission. 

The  exigent  circumstances  as  defined 
in  the  Brennan  dissent  cannot  be  known 
in  advance  of  arrival  at  the  dwelling 
place,  for  unannounced  entry  is  justified 
when  "those  within  are  then  engaged  in 
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activity  which  justified  ofiScers  in  the 
behalf  that  an  escape  or  destruction  of 
evidence  is  being  attempted."  Similarly, 
unannounced  entry  is  authorized  when 
officers  are  justified  in  their  belief  that 
"persons  within  are  in  imminent  peril  of 
bodily  harm." 

Prior  judicial  review  necessarily  in- 
volves a  component  of  speculation  less 
certain  than  the  perception  of  the  officer 
on  the  scene,  and  therefore  necessarily 
involves  a  less  stringent  definition  of 
exigency. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  interested  In  the 
Senator's  comment  to  the  efTect  that 
prior  judicial  approval  would  lessen  the 
degree  of  exigency.  Has  the  Senator  had 
any  complaints  about  the  codification  of 
the  New  York  law  on  executing  search  or 
arrest  warrants  without  knocking? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  aware  that  the 
New  York  law  is  not  to  my  liking  in  these 
cases.  I  practice  law  in  New  York. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
had  any  complaints? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Have  I  had  com- 
plaints? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  have  made  com- 
plaints myself. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  has  the  Senator 
ever  had  any  citizen  complaints  about 
the  codification,  section  799  of  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  in  the  State  of 
New  York? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  As  I  say,  not  only 
have  I  hs  d  complaints :  I  have  made  them 
myself  as  a  defense  attorney  practicing 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  New  York  codification  with  re- 
spect to  no  knock  does  not  even  use  the 
language  "is  likely";  that  it  not  only 
gives  a  judge  authority  beforehand  to 
issue  a  warrant,  but  uses  the  language 
"may"? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord section  799  of  the  New  York  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  and  also  the  decision 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
case  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York  v.  Anthony  DeLago,  16  New  York 
2d  289,  upholding  the  New  York  codifi- 
cation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

New  York  Code  or  Criminal  Procedure 
I  799  Officer  may  break  op)en  door  or  window, 
to  execute  warrant 
The  officer  may  break  open  an  outer  or  In- 
ner door  or  window  of  a  building,  or  any  part 
of  the  building,  or  any  thing  therein,  to  exe- 
cute the  warrant,  (a;  If.  after  noUce  of  his 
authority  and  purpose,  he  bg  refused  admit- 
tance, or  (b)  without  notice  of  his  author- 
ity and^Durpose,  If  the  judge.  Justice  or  mag- 
istrate Issuing  the  warrant  has  Inserted  a  di- 
rection therein  that  the  officer  executing  it 
shall  not  be  required  to  give  such  notice. 
The  Judge,  Justice  or  magistrate  may  so  di- 
rect only  upon  proof  under  oath,  to  his  satis- 
faction, that  the  property  sought  may  be  eas- 
ily and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of,  or 
that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  officer 
or  another  may  result,  if  such  notice  were  to 
be  given.  As  amended  L.1964.  c.  85,  eff.  July 
1.  1964. 


[Points  of  Counsel) 
The   People   of   the   St.^te   op   New   York, 
Respondent,  v.  Anthony  De  Lago.  Appbl- 

LANT 

Argued  December  1.  1965;  decided  December 
30,  1965 
Crimes — search  warrant — execution  with- 
out notice — warrant  commanding  search  of 
premises  containing  four  apartments  Is  am- 
biguous but  Is  clarified  and  validated  by 
caption  limiting  search  to  flrst-floor  apart- 
ment occupied  by  defendant^lncluslon  of 
clause  In  search  warrant  that  officer  Is  not 
required  to  give  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose  prior  to  executing  same,  as  permitted 
by  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  ( i  799,  aa 
amd  ) .  Is  proper — such  proWslon  is  consti- 
tutional. 

1.  A  warrant  conunanding  search  of  "the 
structure,  located  at  preml.ses  2  and  3  Aben- 
droth  Place,  Port  Chester,  New  York,  believed 
to  be  the  •  •  •  dwelling  occupied  by  one 
Anthony  De  Lago",  which  structure  contains 
four  apartments  is  ambiguous  but  Is  clarl- 
fled  by  the  caption  of  the  warrant  Which 
limits  the  search  to  "The  first  floor  apart- 
ment at  2  Abendroth  Place"  which  was 
occupied  by  appellant.  As  so  clarified  tiie 
warrant  was   not   constitutionally  deficient. 

2.  Where  It  was  represented  to  the  court 
by  affidavit  that  gambling  materials  were 
likely  to  be  found  at  the  premises,  the  court 
could  take  Judicial  notice  that  contraband 
of  this  nature  is  easily  secreted  or  destroyed 
and  could  Infer  ixs  a  fact  that  they  would  be 
and  therefore  could  include  in  the  search 
warrant,  as  permitted  by  section  799  of  the 
Code  of  CrimUial  Procedure  (as  amd.  by  L. 
1964,  ch.  85),  a  provision  that  "the  executing 
peace  officer  is  not  required  to  give  notice  of 
his  authority  and  purpose  prior  to  executing 
this  order".  Th.it  portion  of  section  799  of 
the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  authorizing 
the  mclusion  of  thi.s  provision  in  the  search 
warrant  complies  with  the  Fourth  Amend- 
menf,  to  the  United  Stales  Constitution. 

Appeal,  by  permiFslon  of  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  from  a  Judg- 
ment and  order  of  the  Appellate  Term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Second  Judicial 
Department,  entered  July  30.  1965,  affirming 
Ilia  Judgment  of  the  Westchester  County 
Court  (John  H  Galloway.  Jr  ,  J.)  convict- 
ing defendant,  on  his  plea  of  guilty,  of  the 
cnmes  of  book-making  and  possession  of 
policy  slips,  and  (2)  an  order  of  said  court 
denjing  a  motion  by  defendant  to  suppress 
as  evidence  certain  property  seized  by  the 
police  during  a  search  of  defendant's  apart- 
ment pursuant  to  a  search  warrant. 

Michael  I.  Winter  for  appellant.  I.  The  di- 
rection In  the  search  warrant  at  bar  to  search 
an  Identified  building  or  structure  consisting 
of  four  separately  tenanted  apartments,  on 
the  basis  of  an  attempted  showing  of  prob- 
able cause  for  the  search  of  only  one  of  such 
apartments.  Is  violative  of  constitutional  and 
statutory  requirements  that  the  place  to  be 
searched  be  particularly  described,  (People 
V.  Marshall,  13  N  Y  2d  28:  United  States  v. 
Barkouskas,  38  F.  2d  837;  Tyman  v.  United 
States.  297  P.  177;  United  States  v.  Hinton, 
219  P.  2d  324;  People  v.  Holcomb.  3  Parker 
Cr.  Rep.  656;  People  v.  Rainey.  14  N  Y  2d 
35;  People  v.  Feliciano.  23  A  D  2d  806;  Wein- 
stein  V.  New  York  State  Thruway  Auth.,  27 
Mlsc  2d  503;  United  States  v  Ventresca,  380 
XJ.  S.  102;  People  v.  Hendricks,  45  Mlsc  2d 
7.)  n.  The  search  warrant  at  bar  Is  legally 
deficient  by  reason  of  the  provision  therein 
contained  relieving  its  executing  officer  of  the 
constitutional  obligation  to  give  notice  of 
hie  authority  and  piu-pose  before  entering 
to  execute  the  warrant.  (Ker  v.  California, 
374  V.  S.  23:  Accarino  v.  United  States.  179  P. 
2d  456;  People  v.  Goldfarb.  34  Mlsc  2d  866; 
People  V.  Mills,  18  A  D  2d  960;  People  v.  Duell, 
1  N  Y  2d  132;  Persky  v.  Bank  of  America  Nat. 
i4ssn.,  261  N.  Y.  212.) 


Leonard  Rubenfeld,  District  Attorney 
(James  J.  Duggan  of  counsel),  for  respond- 
ent. I.  The  warrant  In  this  case  Is  an  entirely 
valid  one.  {People  v.  Rainey,  14  N  Y  2d  35; 
People  V.  Feliciano,  23  A  D  2d  806;  Unnei 
States  V.  Ventresca,  380  U.  S.  102;  People  v. 
Rogers,  15  N  Y  2d  422.)  II.  There  Is  no  de- 
ficiency In  the  warrant  by  reason  of  the  in- 
clusion of  the  "no-knock"  authority.  (Ker  v. 
California,  374  U.  S.  23;  People  v.  Maddoi, 
46  Gal.  2d  301;  People  v.  Mirasola,  35  Mlsc 
2d  886;  People  v.  Friola,  11  N  Y  2d  157.) 

Van  Voorhis.  J.  Appellant  occupied  one 
apartment  In  a  four-apartment  structure 
known  as  2  and  3  Abendroth  Place,  Port 
Chester,  New  York.  Policy  slips  and  otlier 
gambling  paraphernalia  were  found  in  his 
apartment  in  a  search  thereof  by  the  police 
made  pursuant  to  a  warrant  commanding  the 
search  of  "the  structure,  located  at  premises 
2  and  3  Abendroth  Place,  Port  Chester,  New 
York,  believed  to  be  the  framed  [sic)  dwelling 
occupied  by  one  Anthony  De  Lago".  We  re- 
gard this  phraseology  as  sufficiently  ambig- 
uous to  justify  looking  to  the  caption  of  the 
warrant  for  clarification  (People  v.  Martell, 
16  NY  2d  245:  Squadrito  v.  Griebsch.  i  NT 
2d  471,  475).  The  caption  limits  the  search 
to  the  area  described  In  the  application  for 
the  warrant,  namely,  "The  first  floor  apart- 
ment at  2  Abendroth  Place,  Port  Chester." 
which  was  the  living  unit  occupied  by  .An- 
thony De  Lago,  the  appellant  herein.  Thi.s  was 
enough  to  sustain  the  warrant  against  the 
attack  made  upon  it  under  People  v.  Batney 
fl4  NY  2d  35)  that  It  was  constitutionally 
deficient  for  "not  "particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched'"  (N.Y.  Const.,  art  I, 
§  12;  U.S.  Const.,  4th  Amdt.). 

The  search  warrant  is  attacked  upnn  the 
further  ground  that  the  Fourth  .Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitutior.  requires  an 
announcement  by  police  officers  of  their  pur- 
pose and  authority  before  breaking  into  an 
individual's  home  {Boyd  v.  United  States,  116 
U.S.  616),  and  that  the  warrant  is,  therefore, 
void  for  dispensing  with  the  need  for  s'jch 
notification. 

Section  799  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, as  amended  by  chapter  85  of  the 
Laws  of  1964,  authorizes  an  officer  to  break 
open  an  outer  or  Inner  door  or  window,  or 
any  ..part  of  a  building  "without  notice  of 
his  authority  and  purpose.  If  the  Judge  •  •  • 
Issuing  the  warrant  has  Inserted  a  direction 
therein  that  the  officer  executing  it  shall  not 
be  required  to  give  such  notice."  That  sec- 
tion continues  by  stating  that  the  Judge  may 
so  direct  "only  upon  proof  under  oath,  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  the  property  sought 
may  be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  dis- 
posed of,  •  •  •  if  such  notice  were  to  be 
given." 

Boyd  V.  United  States  (supra) .  Accarino  v. 
United  States  (179  F.  2d  456,  465)  and  other 
cases  are  cited  In  support  of  appellant's  con- 
tention. 

Although  the  need  for  notification  as  a 
general  constitutional  requirement  was  reaf- 
firmed in  Ker  v.  California  (374  U.S.  23), 
which  is  the  leading  case  upon  the  subject, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  lawfulness  of 
a  search  (even  without  a  warrant)  where 
police  officers  entered  quietly  and  without 
announcement  In  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  contraband,  adding  (pp.  37-38) : 
"The  California  District  Court  of  Appeal 
•  •  •  held  that  the  circumstances  here  came 
within  a  judicial  exception  which  had  been 
engrafted  upon  the  statute  by  a  series  of 
decisions,  see,  e.g..  People  v.  Ruiz,  146  Cal. 
App.  2d  630.  304  P.  2d  175  (1956);  People  T. 
Maddox,  48  Cal.  2d  301.  294  P.  2d  6,  cert. 
denied.  352  U.S.  858  (1956).  and  the  non- 
compliance was  therefore  lawful." 

The  Supreme  Court  examined  whether, 
notwithstanding  its  legality  under  State  law, 
the  method  of  entering  Ker's  home  offended 
Federal  constitutional  standards  of  reason- 
ableness. The  court  found  no  violation,  even 
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assuming  that  the  officers'  entry  by  use  of  a 
key  was  the  legal  equivalent  of  a  "break".  The 
Cailf*rnla  case  of  People  v.  Maddoi  (46  Cal. 
2d  301.  306)  was  followed  to  the  effect  that 
lie  Fourth  Amendment  is  not  violated  by  an 
unannounced  police  intrusion,  with  or  with- 
out an  arrest  warrant,  where  those  within, 
made  aware  of  the  presence  of  someone  out- 
side, are  then  engaged  in  activity  which  Jus- 
tifies the  belief  than  an  escape  or  the  de- 
struction of  evidence  is  being  attempted. 

Although  the  validity  of  a  warrant  is  de- 
termined as  of  the  time  of  its  issuance  (Peo- 
ple V.  Rainey,  supra) .  In  this  Instance  it  was 
represented  to  the  court  by  affidavit  that 
gambling  materials  were  likely  to  be  found  at 
this  location,  and  In  Issuing  the  warrant  the 
court  could  take  Judicial  notice  that  contra- 
band of  that  nature  Is  easily  secreted  or  de- 
stroyed if  persons  unlawfully  in  the  posses- 
sion thereof  are  notified  in  advance  that  the 
premises  are  about  to  be  searched. 

For  this  reason  we  consider  that  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  Include  in  this  search  warrant  the 
provision  under  attack  that  "Sufficient  proof 
having  been  given  under  oath  that  the  gam- 
Mlng  records  and  other  paraphernalia  soufrht 
may  easily  and  quickly  be  destroyed  and  dis- 
posed of.  the  executing  peace  officer  is  not 
required  to  give  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose  prior  to  executing  this  order."  Even 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  affidavit  to 
show  specifically  how  or  where  these  gam- 
bling materials  would  be  likely  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  removed,  the  likelihood  that  they 
would  be  was  an  Inference  of  fact  which  the 
Judge  signing  the  warrant  might  draw.  The 
portion  of  section  799  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  authorizing  the  inclusion  of  this 
provision  In  the  search  warrant  is  held  to 
comply  with  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  cf  the  United  States. 

n^  Judgment  of  conviction  and  the  order 
denyiftg  the  motion  to  suppress  should  be 
affirmed. 

Chief  Judge  Desmond  and  Judges  Dye. 
Fold,  BtniKE,  Scileppi  and  Bergan  concur. 

Judgment  and  order  affirmed. 

Mr.  GOODFLL.  The  upholding  was  at 
the  State  and  the  district  court  level. 
The  question  has  never  gone  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Ts  the  Senator  aware 
that  It  has  been  held  constitutional? 

Mr.  (jOODELL.  Yes.  I  am, 

Mr.  TYDINO-S.  On  what  ground? 

Mr.  G<DODELL.  I  feel  that  the  New 
York  law  is  unconstitu1;ional  because  it 
has  not  been  decided  through  the  Su- 
preme Ctourt. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  admit  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Senate  bill  provides  much 
safer  protection  and  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  protection  to  the  individual  than 
does  the  New  York  statute? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  Question  the 
word  "much." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  A  hi-sher  decree? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  it  does  pro- 
vide a  higher  degree  of  protection.  I  feel 
that  the  New  York  law  as  written,  as 
a  practical  matter,  would  permit  grants 
of  no- knock  permission  at  whim.  I  op- 
Pose  that.  There  is  nothing  holy  or  pure 
about  New  York  law.  We  have  made 
many  mistakes.  I  am  proud  that  New 
York  leads  the  Nation  in  many  areas — 
m  social  legislation,  for  example— but  I 
also  recognize  that  legislatures  and  Gov- 
ernors in  the  past  undoubtedly— not 
consciously— could  have  made  mistakes. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  area  of  division 
as  to  what  is  constitutional  and  what  Is 


not:  what  rights  are  secured  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  accused  and  what  are  not. 
The  Senator  makes  a  nice  point,  which 
is  a  whimsical  point,  perhaps  to  put  me 
in  an  awkward  position  of  defending  a 
New  York  law  which  I  do  not  favor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  does 
agree,  does  he  not.  that  our  proposal 
provides  a  higher  degree  of  protection 
and  safeguards  than  in  the  present,  exist- 
ing New  York  law? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  to  that.  Yes; 
I  have  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  One  other  question  I 
should  like  to  direct  to  the  Senator  re- 
lates to  whether  or  not  a  police  offlcer 
would  know  at  the  time  he  sought  an 
original  arrest  or  search  warrant  that 
the  exigent  circumstances  are  going  to 
exist,  circumstances  which  would  make 
it  dangerous  to  announce  the  execution 
of  a  search  warrant. 

As  a  former  U.S.  attorney,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  more  than  1  or  2  percent  of 
situations  where,  at  the  time  a  search 
warrant  was  issued,  the  officer  asking  for 
the  search  warrant  or  arrest  warrant 
would  not  know  at  that  time,  and  under 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2601  be  re- 
quired to  divulge,  the  exigent  circum- 
stances, if  any.  that  would  require  a  no- 
knock  entry. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  point  that 
the  Senate  provision  clearly  provides  a 
much  higher  degree  of  safety  than  the 
present  case  law  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  case  law  across  the  Na- 
tion. It  provide  another  cause  or  another 
reason  for  the  quashing  of  any  search 
warrant  or  arrest  warrant  where  a  police 
oflBcer  faUs  to  request  permission  of  the 
court  at  the  time  the  original  search 
warrant  or  arrest  warrant  is  issued.  Of 
course,  in  the  New  York  law  there  is  a 
complete  option  on  the  part  of  the  police 
offlcer.  similar  to  the  original  bill.  The 
police  officer  might  or  might  not  get 
court  approval  for  "no-knocking,"  de- 
pending on  how  he  felt, 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  strenuously  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland  on  that 
point.  I  think  the  very  phrase  "under 
all  exigent  circiunstances"  not  only  im- 
plies but  requires  that  a  decision  be  made 
urgently  on  the  spot,  because  of  things 
arising  right  there  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  must  be  an  entry  without  notice 
for  very  limited  reasons,  which  have  been 
defined  in  the  case  law.  Such  a  grant  of 
authority,  in  this  case,  carries  with  it. 
to  me,  the  requirement  that  exigent  cir- 
cumstances are  any  circumstances  that 
arise  immediately,  on  the  spot — viewing, 
witnesses,  seizure  by  the  officer — which 
could  not  be  authorized  by  the  court  in 
advance. 

I  dispute  the  Senator's  statement  that 
only  1  or  2  percent  of  cases  of  exigent 
circumstances  which  might  arise  could 
be  anticipated  by  the  court,  because  that 
implies  a  very  particular  definition  of 
exigent  circumstances;  that  99  or  98  per- 
cent of  the  cases  would  be  permissible, 
with  the  officer  coming  in  advance  and 
saying,  "This  is  a  bad  egg.  We  know 
they  are  involved  in  narcotics  traffic,  and 
if  we  go  to  that  response,  they  are  going 
to  destroy  the  evidence." 
The  implication  is  that  the  courts  are 


going    to    be    granting    a    good    many 
approvals  of  no-knock. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Or  that  they  are  going 
to  be  turning  them  down  as  they  do  in 
requests  for  search  warrants.  The  whole 
thrust  is  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  court  pass  on  "no-kncx:king"  In  connec- 
tion with  arrest  or  search  warrants, 
rather  than  an  ordinary  police  offlcer. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  The  point  of  the 
search  warrant  is  different.  That  request 
can  be  presented  to  the  court  in  advance 
with  respect  to  the  need  to  search  the 
premises.  The  search  warrant  normally 
has  to  be  served  by  knocking  by  telling 
the  individual  who  is  there  and  the 
authority.  The  no-knock  is  uniquely 
interpreted  in  constitutional  law  as  re- 
quiring exigent  circumstances. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Take  the  search  war- 
rant. The  exigent  circumstances  where 
you  would  not  be  required  to  knock  with 
a  search  warrant  are  very  clearly  spelled 
out — if  in  the  particular  case  the  evi- 
dence is  likely  to  be  destroyed.  Can  the 
Senator  conceive  of  a  case  where  an 
officer  is  getting  a  search  warrant  to 
search  a  premise  for  contraband  or 
fruits  of  a  crime,  and  where  he  would 
not  know  of  the  particular  likelihood  in 
that  case  of  the  gambling  slips  being 
burned  or  the  narcotics  going  down  the 
di-ain? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  point  about  exi- 
gent circumstances  is  that  you  have  to 
be  tliere  on  the  .spot  at  the  tim.e  the 
circumstances  arise.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  defines  "exigent."  but  if  he 
will  look  in  the  dictionai->-  he  will  find  It 
means  urgent,  requiring  immediate  aid 
or  action  or  attention  on  the  spot.  It  is 
not  something  probable  in  advance. 

If  the  Senator  is  asking  if  I  would 
prefer  to  have  a  judge  out  there  making 
the  decision  as  to  whether  they  are 
exigent  circumstances  existing.  I  would, 
but  that  is  unrealistic.  The  theory  here  is 
that  there  are  ver>-  few  exceptions  to  no- 
knock,  but  nevertheless  there  are  cir- 
cumstances on  the  scene  with  which  the 
arresting  officer  has  to  cope. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland  if  the 
opinion  of  Justice  Brennan  in  the  case  of 
Ker  against  California  does  not  make 
crj'stal  clear  that  the  only  way  an  offlcer 
can  la'wfully  enter  a  dweUing  without 
knocking — that  is.  acquainting  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  building  of  his  purpose  and 
presence — is  on  the  basis  of  what  occurs 
at  the  time  he  attempts  to  enter. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
me  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  asking  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  said  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  going  to  let  me  have  a 
chance. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Justice  Brennan 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  that  not  the  minor- 
ity view?  Justice  Brennan  wrote  the 
minority  opinion.  That  is  not  the  law  of 
the  land. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  the  view  of  eight 
judges. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  the  minority  view 
in  Ker  against  California. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Technically,  yes;  actually, 
no.  All  of  the  Justices  except  Justice  Har- 
lan agreed  on  the  constitutional  principle 
involved,  but  split  on  the  facts  4  to  4. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  first 
exception  is  this:  Where  persons  within 
already  know  of  the  ofiBcer's  authority 
and  purpose.  How  can  the  person  within 
know  of  the  person's  presence  until  he  is 
present  just  outside  the  door? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  would  like  to 
respond. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Marjland  permit  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  propound  some  interroga- 
tories to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  after  the  procedure  of  the  in- 
terrogatories is  completed. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ntw  York  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  about  this  first  excep- 
tion: that  is.  to  knocking,  where  the  per- 
son within  already  knov.-s  of  the  person's 
authority  and  purpose?  How  can  they 
know  of  that  until  the  officer  gets  to  the 
door':' 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  a?ree  with  the  Sen- 
ator completely.  The  only  way  I  conceive 
of  this  goes  back  to  the  May  case. 

I  refer  to  the  instance  where  an  officer 
is  cha.'^ing  an  individual  and  he  ran  into 
the  house  and  locked  the  door.  The  in- 
dividual knows  the  officer  is  roming.  That 
was  another  exception,  but  there  are  very 
few  circumstances  of  that  nature  that 
would  occur. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Unle.'js  the  occupant  of 
the  house  is  informed  in  advance,  he  can- 
not possibly  know  of  the  officer's  purpose 
to  search  his  house  until  the  officer  ?ets 
there:  can  he? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  an  exigency  which 
can  only  exist  at  the  moment  the  offi- 
cer undertakes  to  enter.  The  second  is 
where  the  officers  are  justified  in  the  be- 
lief that  persons  within  are  in  peril  of 
bodily  harm.  How  can  an  officer  who  goes 
and  gets  a  search  warrant  on  the  basis 
of  the  information,  know  that  somebody 
in  the  house  is  in  imminent  peril  of 
bodily  harm  at  the  time  he  swears  out 
the  search  warrant  perhaps  miles  away? 
Is  it  not  true  that  knowledge  must  be 
gained  at  the  moment  he  seeks  to  enter 
or  just  before? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  shows  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  the  judge  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  exigent  circumstances. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  third  statement  by  Jus- 
tice Brennan:  Where  those  within  are 
made  aware  of  the  presence  of  someone 
outside,  and  are  engaged  in  an  activity 
which  justifies  the  officer  in  the  belief 
that  escape  or  destruction  of  evidence 
is  being  attempted?  That  requires  those 
within  to  know  the  presence  of  some- 
body outside,  according  to  his  express 
statement. 

Mr.    GOODELL.    It    does.    I    express 


agreement  with  the  Senator.  I  think  this 
point  was  not  in  dispute  between  the 
minority  and  the  majority  in  the  opinion 
in  the  Ker  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  it  Is  a  virtual  im- 
possibility for  an  officer  to  know  when 
he  solicits  the  issuance  of  a  search  war- 
rant at  some  time  and  distance  before 
he  get.s  to  the  House  what  the  condition 
will  be  when  he  gets  there? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  agree. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  even  if  the  language  of  this  measure 
could  be  construed  to  harmonize  with 
the  fourth  amendment,  the  application 
of  that  language  in  a  particular  case 
would  be  unconstitutional  in  virtually 
every  case  simply  because  the  officer 
could  not  know  until  he  got  to  the  house 
what   the   exigent  circumstances  were? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree.  That  is  the 
whole  point  of  my  argument,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  makes  the  point  very  ef- 
fectively. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  soriT  our  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  stepped  off 
the  floor  because  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  about  some  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  which  imder- 
take  to  protect  people.  This  bill  under- 
takes to  take  those  protections  away  from 
them. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  as  soon  as  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  returns,  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
colloquy  shows  anything.  I  think  it  dem- 
onstrates that  the  exceptions  to  the  re- 
quirement of  knocking,  indicating  pres- 
ence and  authority  for  entering,  are 
limited  to  a  very  narrow  sphere.  That 
sphere  is  described  as  exigent  circum- 
stances, circumstances  which  arise  on  the 
spot  where  an  officer  can  make  the  as- 
sessment. Of  course  his  a.sse.ssment  must, 
in  retrospect,  be  shown  to  have  been  ac- 
curate, if  his  entry  is  to  be  adjudsjed 
leqnl.  Prior  judicial  review  necessarily  in- 
volves the  component  of  speculation,  less 
certain  than  the  perception  of  the  officer 
on  the  scene.  Therefore,  necessarily  it 
involves  a  less  stringent  definition  of 
exigent. 

Tiiere  is.  moreover,  a  lack  of  clarity  as 
to  what  kind  of  .showing  of  facts  is  suflB- 
cicni  to  justify  authorization  by  the  court 
of  no-knock  entry. 

The  Senate  conferees  argue  that  spe- 
cific facts  relating  to  a  particular  case 
are  necessaiT  for  a  showing  of  likelihood. 
The  House  conferees  are  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  a  .showing  of  mere  destructibil- 
ity  of  evidence  is  sufficient.  Under  the 
House  interpretation,  therefore,  a  show- 
ins  that  someone  has  flash  cards  on  the 
premises  would  in  and  of  itself,  without 
m.ore  reference  to  the  specific  facts  of 
the  case,  justify  issuance  of  a  warrant  for 
no-knock  entry. 

The  language  of  the  bill  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  accommodate  both  interpreta- 
tions with  the  result  that  the  definition 
of   "exigency"  may  be   broadened. 

It  seems  clear  then  that  the  provision 
in  the  conference  bill  for  prior  judicial 


authorization  departs  from  the  Ker  de- 
lineation of  the  criterion  for  no-knock 
entry.  There  is  moreover  the  question  of 
whether  judicial  review  in  effect  under- 
mines the  existing  safeguard  of  the  sup- 
pression motion. 

Under  the  bill  there  is  no  provision  for 
a  motion  of  suppression.  If  common  law 
grants  one  it  is  likely  that  a  suppression 
motion  will  have  to  be  based  on  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  appropriateness  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  no-knock  authorization 
rather  than  its  execution.  Thus  post  hoc 
judicial  review  will  be  of  a  decision  made 
by  a  brother  judge  rather  'than  of  one 
made  by  a  police  officer.  It  is  probable 
that  the  judge  engaging  in  post  hoc  re- 
view will  be  more  loathe  to  suppress  evi- 
dence gathered  in  a  no-knock  search 
pursuant  to  judicial  warrant  than  he 
would  be  if  the  decisions  had  been  made 
by  a  police  ofiScer.  The  result  therefore  is 
that  the  suppression  remedy  is  weakened 
and  post  hoc  review  is  made'less  rigorous 
than  under  present  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  hark  back  to  the 
debate  upon  the  no-knock  provision  In 
the  Controlled  Dangerous  Substance  Act 
for  enlightenment  u^n  the  meaning  of 
the  provision  in  the  conference  bDl.  Dur- 
ing  the  debate  on  that  act  S.  3246,  Sena- 
tor Ervin  objected  to  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 702<b)  on  constitutional  grounds. 
Senator  Dodd  responded — January  26, 
1970,  Record  page  1164 — that  under  the  * 
language  of  that  a<;t  a  general  showing 
that  the  evidence  sought  is  easily  de- 
structible would  not  satisfy  the  con- 
stitutional burden  of  proof  needed  to 
get  a  no-knock  warrant.  Specific  facts 
on  the  search  in  question  Senator  Dodd 
asserted,  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
constitutional  criteria  for  no-knock 
entry.  Pursuant  to  the  House  debate  on 
the  conference  bill,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Hogan's  statements — pages  24470- 
24471 — and  from  a  reading  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  bill  Itself,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  language  of  the  con- 
ference bill  does  not  meet  the  constitu- 
tional test  propounded  by  Senator  Dodd 
and  Senator  Ervin. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  to  the 
contrary  by  the  Senate  manager's  report, 
the  language  of  the  conference  bill's  no- 
knock  provision  would  authorize  a  no- 
knock  entry,  with  or  without  a  warrant, 
merely  because  of  the  destructible  or 
disposable  nature  of  the  evidence.  There 
is  simply  no  line  of  court  decisions  which 
requires  a  more  limited  interpretation  of 
this  broad  language,  as  is  hopefully  sug- 
gested by  the  supporters  of  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  very  ap- 
parent that,  although  superficially  it  is 
normally  a  good  thing  to  have  a  court 
approve  in  advance  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  police,  this  situation  is  quite  the  op- 
posite. In  the  case  of  a  search  and  seizure, 
it  is  clear  that  police  officers  can  present 
to  a  judge  evidence,  well  in  advance,  that 
indicates  a  desirability  of  searching  a 
given  dwelling.  There  is  no  problem  with 
that.  It  is  easily  done.  But  even  when  a 
search  warrant  Is  issued  by  the  court, 
there  is  a  requirement  that  the  ofBcer 
serving  that  search  warrant  knock  on 
the  door  and  identify  himself  as  an  offl- 
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cer  of  the  law.  The  issuance  of  a  search 
warrant  does  not  justify  the  oflBcer's 
breaking  in  without  notice.  It  does  not 
justify  a  no-knock  entry. 

So  the  raising  of  the  issues  of  a  search 
warrant  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  obfuscation.  It  avoids  the  issue.  The 
issue  here  is  whether,  with  or  without  a 
search  warrant,  an  oflBcer  can  enter  the 
premises  without  knocking. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  had 
better  tread  in  this  area  with  great 
caution. 

I  wonder  what  some  of  our  suburban 
citizens,  fearful  of  crime,  who  call  for 
more  law  enforcement,  would  do  if  sud- 
denly someone  broke  their  front  door 
down  without  ringing  the  bell.  Might 
they  not  resort  to  their  weapons,  to  find 
themselves  shooting  an  officer  of  the  law? 

It  is  quite  likely  that  those  who  urge 
this  kind  of  provision  tend  to  think  in 
terms  of  something  happening  "down  in 
the  city,"  something  that  only  happens 
to  criminals  who  deserve  it,  anjrway. 

This  is  not  the  way  a  system  of  rights 
in  this  country  operates.  If  you  violate 
the  rights  of  an  accused  who  may  have 
committed  30  crimes  and  may  be  guilty 
in  this  case,  you  violate  your  own  rights. 
You  violate  the  rights  of  every  citizen 
You  cannot  justify  an  open  rule  of  enter- 
ing without  knocking  in  some  cases, 
against  certain  individuals,  and  then  de- 
fend against  no-knock  for  the  average 
citizen.  That  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  will 
set  a  pattern  nationally.  It  is  true  that 
if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
I.  and  others  are  correct  that  this  is  an 
unconstitutional  provision  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  eventually  the  courts  will 
rule  ir  unconstitutional.  In  the  mean- 
while many  no-knock  entries  will  be 
made.  We  cannot  wash  our  consciences 
by  simply  saying,  if  it  is  unconstitutional 
let  the  courts  take  care  of  it  in  2  or  3  or 
4  years.  It  is  up  to  us  to  assess  not  only 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  but  that  it  is 
undesirable,  whether  technically  a  court 
would  rule  in  a  given  fact  situation  that 
the  no-knock  entry  was  or  was  not  un- 
constitutional. 

NO-KNOCK    BY    PRIV.ATE    CITIZENS 

The  conference  has  adopted  the  House 
provision  that  not  only  an  officer  exe- 
cuting a  search  warrant  or  making  an 
arrest,  but  also  any  person  aiding  such 
officer  may  conduct  a  no-knock  search. 
No  need  has  been  demonstrated  for  ex- 
tending whatever  right  of  intrusion 
there  may  be  to  private  persons,  and, 
moreover,  the  language  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  a 
self-labeled  assistant  to  an  officer  break- 
ing and  entering  alone  on  the  barest 
suggestion  from  an  officer  or  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  alone  interprets  as  an  im- 
plied suggestion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  read  into  the 
Record  a  letter  from  a  former  officer 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  indicating 
that  no- knock  is  imwise  as  a  matter  of 
policy? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  This  is  a  letter  written 


to  me  by  David  Paul,  whose  address 
is  given  as  1927  Byrd  Road,  Vienna, 
Va.  He  gives  me  his  telephone  number, 
area  703,  893-1762.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

I  should  first  state  that  until  my  retire- 
ment In  1968  I  was  a  Detective  Sergeant  in 
the  Narcotics  Section  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  I  spent  a  total  of  nine- 
teen years  on  the  department,  the  last  twelve 
with  the  Narcotic  Squad,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  early  retirement  I  was  the  second  rank- 
ing member  of  the  squad.  During  my  time 
on  the  department  I  participated  in  the 
execution  of  thousands  of  search  warrants, 
and  was  certified  as  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  narcotics  in  both  the  United  States 
District  Court  and  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

My  strongest  opposition  to  the  crime  bill 
is  the  "no-knock"  provision.  This  section  is 
useless,  and  creates  new  dangers  to  the 
safely  of  police  officers.  On  the  numerous 
occasions  when  I  stood  outiide  of  a  door 
waiting  to  e.xecute  a  search  warrant  I  always 
wanted  the  people  inside  to  know  that  I  was 
a  police  officer.  Since  most  drug  peddlers  are 
constantly  being  robbed  by  other  peddlers 
and  addicts,  they  are  a  nervous  lot,  and  my 
experience  was  that  many  of  them  were 
armed  for  protection  against  holdups,  as 
they  could  hardly  call  the  police  and  report 
that  someone  was  attempting  to  rob  them  of 
their  narcotics.  During  the  thousands  of 
execution.-i  I  can  only  recall  a  dozen  or  so 
times  when  the  peddler  was  able  to  dispose 
of  the  drugs  before  we  gained  entry  to  the 
premises.  There  are  numerous  ways  In  which 
the  officer  can  gain  swift  entry  into  the 
premises  ..fier  he  lu,s  alerted  the  occupant 
of  his  presence.  Mai;y  peddlers  have  their 
doors  fortified,  and  even  with  the  no-knock 
the  evidence  could  most  certainly  be  dis- 
posed of  before  the  officers  finally  gained 
entry.  There  are  certain  methods  w'hich  the 
police  couid  use  to  gain  entry  to  fortified 
premises  without  resorting  to  the  no-knock. 

I  wanted  to  invite  the  Senator's  partic- 
ular attention  to  this: 

Most  of  the  officers  who  I  know  are  opposed 
to  the  no-knock  provision  because  It  would 
lead  to  the  justification  of  anyone  who  shot 
an  officer  dtu-lng  the  execution  of  such  a 
warrant. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  fear  voiced  by  this  former 
police  sergeant  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia police  that  officers  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  shot  by  the  occupants  of  the 
house  is  a  fear  based  on  solid  reasoning? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  agree.  I  make  that 
point  most  emphatically.  I  think  if  we 
authorize  no-knocks  luider  these  circum- 
stances, with  advance  determination  by 
a  court,  perhaps  10  days  in  advance,  we 
shall  be  opening  a  Pandora's  box.  It  will 
broaden  the  whole  concept,  at  least  tem- 
porarily until  the  courts  decree  it  un- 
constitutional, of  the  limitation  on  no- 
knock  entries. 

By  definition,  a  court  cannot,  in  ad- 
vance, determine  exigent  circumstances. 
Exigent  circumstances  are  circumstances 
that  arise  on  the  spot,  observed  and  as- 
sessed by  the  officer  on  the  spot. 

I  am  sure  that  officers  can  go  before 
judges  and  make  a  pretty  good  case  that 
they  may  have  trouble.  They  can  antici- 
pate that  in  many  instances.  They  can 
make  a  pretty  good  case  that  "this  fellow 
has  been  picked  up  four  times  before, 
though  perhaps  never  convicted;   they 


never  were  able  to  get  the  evidence  on 
him.  So  we  will  go  in  there  with  no- 
knock,  and  get  it." 
Is  that  an  exigent  circiunstance? 

(E)    STANDARD  OF  CONJOINED   "PROBABLE  CAUSE" 
AND     "LIKELIHOOD" 

The  Senate  conferees  assert  that  they 
consented  to  language  unplying  'likeli- 
hood," not  "ceitainty,"  that  evidence 
will  be  destroyed  if  a  no-knock  search 
is  not  made  "only  with  the  clear  imder- 
standing  that  the  language  is  not  to  be 
construed  literally  but  rather,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  Ker 
against  California."  Nonetheless.  Uie 
clear  language  of  the  Senate  bill  does 
state  that  an  officer  may  conduct  a  no- 
knock  search  if  he  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  evidence  is  "likely"  to  be 
destroyed— not  "will"  be  destro.\ed— 
otherwise.  The  conjunction  of  probable 
cause"  and  "likely"  in  effect  allows  an 
officer  to  conduct  a  no-knock  search  at 
whim. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  the  standard  cre- 
ated by  the  conjoining  of  "probable 
cause"  with  "likelihood"  is  a  new  one.  a 
weaker  one  than  that  of  "probable  cause" 
conjoined  with  "will."  and  a  departure 
from  the  intent  of  Ker. 

It  is  instructive  here,  once  again,  to 
return  to  the  debate  upon  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969.  That 
no-knock  standard  stipulated  in  that  act 
before  floor  debate  was  one  of  showing 
probable  cause  that  a  justification  for 
no-knock  entry  "may"  exist.  Senator 
Ervin  noted  on  the  floor— Januarv  26, 
1970,  Record  page  1167— that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  thnt  language 
and  the  language  of  the  Senate-passed 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  no- 
knock  provision,  which  stipulated  a  re- 
quirement of  showing  probable  cause 
that  a  justification  for  no-knock  entry 
"will"  exist.  Senator  Dodd  then  agreed 
to  change  the  language  of  the  Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act  to  con- 
form with  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
legislation  language,  reported  out  of  the 
committee  chaired  by  the  di.'^tinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  next  day,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Griffin  I.  formally  moved  that 
that  change  be  made— January  26.  1970. 
Record  pasre  1174.  Mr.  Griffin  entered 
into  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port issued  by  Mr.  Tydings  in  connec- 
tion with  S.  2869.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill.  In  pertinent  part,  that  re- 
port reads: 

It  was  suggested  that  the  standard  be  one 
of  (A)  probable  cause  (Bi  to  believe  that 
tiie  property  (C|  may  be  destroyed  (or  that 
some  person  iC)  may  be  endangered i.  Tlie 
District  Committee  opted  to  substitute  (A) 
probable  cause  (B)  to  believe  that  the  prop- 
erty iC)  u-iU  be  destroyed  lor  '.h.u  ^olTle  per- 
.s.iu  (Ci  will  be  endan,;ered  i .  as  conlonning 
more  closely  to  the  Ker  case  as  described 
above — including  its  holding,  dicta,  facts  and 
case  lay  background — and  it;  order  to  avoid 
a  seeming  unintended  further  pyramiding  of 
uncertainties  (C)  upon  (Ai  and  (B».  That 
is  to  say,  the  committee  was  fearful  lest  It 
be  argued  that  (A)  probable  cause  for  (B) 
belief  as  to  (C)  a  possibility  (indicated  by 
the  further  ■■may)  constitutes,  with  the 
three  levels  of  uncert.alnty  lA).  (B).  and 
iC),  in  fact  no  reasonable  srounds  at  all. 
(Jan.  26.  1970.  Cong.  Rec,  p    1175.) 
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The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (.Mr. 
DoDD^  endorsed  the  amendment,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings) 
then  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senaior  :rum  Michigan  Is  offering  this 
amendment.  I  intend  to  support  the  amend- 
ment c'  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  His 
amendment.  In  my  Judgment,  makes  the 
provision  fit  within  the  language  or  Justice 
Brennan's  opinion  In  Ker  against  California. 

I  was  prepared  to  support  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  strike, 
because  section  702  on  page  72  of  S.  3246, 
especially  the  use  of  the  word  '■may",  Is  un- 
consiitutlonal.  Just  as  it  similarly  was  un- 
constitutional In  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  b:ll  which  we  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  studied  It  a  great  deal,  and 
decided  It  could  be  made  constitutional  by 
anipndment  of  the  language  originally  sub- 
mitted. Just  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  done  here,  and  changing  the  pertinent 
word  from  "may"  to  "wiU". 

The  Fourth  amendment  requires  that  the 
executing  officer  have  knowledge  of  partic- 
ular facts,  not  Just  a  general  impression,  to 
Justify  breaking  and  entering  without  no- 
tice. To  substltut«»  the  word  •'will"  for  the 
word  "may",  in  my  Judgment,  makes  the 
prnvislon  constitutional,  and  therefore  I  sup- 
port it. 

The  contributions  of  Senators  Grif- 
Fi:,  and  Dodd,  and  particularly  of  the  dis- 
tinj-'uished  chairman  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Tydings.  to  the  debate, 
as  well  as  the  Senate's  final  passage  of 
the  'will"  language,  make  it  quite  clear 
to  me  that  the  Senate  in  January  of  this 
year,  regarded  as  unconstitutional  and 
Inconsistent  with  the  Ker  decision  any 
no-knock  standard  weaker  than  the  con- 
junction of  "probable  cause"  and  "will." 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  illu- 
mination which  I  gained  upon  this  ques- 
tion from  a  reading  of  his  contribution 
to  that  debate.  The  report  sections  which 
Senator  Griffin  inserted  into  the  Record 
make  it  clear  that  the  District  Commit- 
tee read  Ker  narrowly,  and  that  any  de- 
parture from  the  "will"  language  would 
make  any  no-knock  provision  unconsti- 
tutional. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  District  Committee  himself  made 
that  point  in  floor  debate.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
agreed  at  that  time  in  floor  debate  that 
"will"  language,  and  that  language  alone, 
precludes  an  authorization  of  no-knock 
entr>-  on  the  basis  of  a  general  showing 
of  the  destructibility  of  evidence,  and  re- 
quires a  specific  showing  on  the  facts  of 
that  particular  case.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  House  managers  interpret  the 
"likely"  language  in  the  conference  bill 
before  us  now  as  not  requiring  such  a 
specific  showing. 

A  reading  of  the  floor  debate  on  the 
no-knock  provision  in  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969,  and 
particularly  of  the  soimd  legal  commen- 
tary at  that  time  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  lead 
me  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"likely"  language  of  the  conference  biU 
before  us — language  which  conforms  far 
more  to  the  probability  implied  by  "may" 
than    to    the    certainty    connoted    by 


"will" — is  unconstitutional  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  standards  stipulated  by 
Ker. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  it  be  clear  that  the  no-knock  pro- 
vision in  the  conference  report  is  poor 
policy  which  may  apply  in  the  future  to 
those  advocates  of  law  and  order  who 
now  so  vigorously  back  it.  Law  and  order 
is  safeguarded  by  the  provisions  of  the 
substitute  District  of  Columbia  crime 
legislation  which  Senator  Ervin  and  I 
have  introduced,  while  civil  liberties  are 
preserved.  It  should  be  clear  to  those 
who  now  back  the  no-knock  provision 
that  they  can  get  an  anticrime  bill  with- 
out that  provision  if  the  conference  re- 
port is  voted  down  by  the  Senate.  It 
should  be  clear,  moreover,  that  that  no- 
knock  authority  which  they  now  intend 
to  have  used  against  the  perpetrators  of 
crime  may  someday  be  used,  under  a  dif- 
ferent administration,  against  them  by 
tho.se  who  would  deny  their  elementary 
rights  to  dissent.  This  no-knock  legisla- 
tion, which  serves  as  the  potential  proto- 
tjTie  for  national  no-knock  legislation, 
can  be  used  to  suppress  the  right  of  a 
citizen  legitimately  to  keep  arms,  and  to 
suppress  the  right  of  dissent  of  one  who 
perceives  his  government  drifting  too 
much  toward  either  the  right  or  the  left. 
The  elimination  of  civil  liberties,  as  Mil- 
ton Friedman  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GotowATER' 
have  noted,  is  a  two-edged  sword. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  read  that  Janu- 
ary floor  debate  at  the  pages  in  the  Rec- 
ord which  I  have  noted,  to  recognize 
that  the  "likely"  language  in  the  present 
bill  conforms  far  more  to  the  probability 
implied  by  "may"  than  to  the  certainty 
denotated  by  "will,"  and  to  recognize 
that  a  vote  against  this  conference  re- 
port is  necessary  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  no-knock  provision  estab- 
lishes obnoxious  policy  and  bad  law, 
which  is  likely   to  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  this  enormous  conference  report 
which  should  be  troublesome  to  us  all. 
It  is  a  very  big  bill.  It  is  very  compli- 
cated. It  heaps  together  a  great  many 
significant  changes.  It  presents  a  great 
many  significant  approaches  toward 
constitutional  law,  toward  criminal  law. 
I  should  like  to  name  a  few  of  the  other 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  I  find  ob- 
noxious and  which  I  must  oppose. 

At"TOM.\TlC    MENTAL    COMMITMENT 

The  conference  bill  in  section  207(5'> 
reverses  existing  law  by  requiring  that  a 
defendant  who  is  acquitted  by  reason  of 
insanity  shall  be  automatically  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  hospital,  regardless 
of  his  present  mental  condition  and 
without  a  new  judicial  inquiry  into  his 
sanity  at  the  end  of  the  trial.  At  a  hear- 
ing to  be  held  within  50  days,  the  de- 
fendant must  then  establish  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  tlie  evidence  that  he  is 
entitled  to  release. 

Under  the  conference  provision,  there- 
fore, a  sane  person  may  be  automatically 
confined  in  a  mental  hospital  solely  be- 
cause he  has  raised  a  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  his  sanity  at  the  time  of  an  offense 
for  which  he  was  tried  and  acquitted. 


This  automatic  commitment  will  take 
place  even  though  the  offense  occurred 
so  many  years  before  the  trial  that  any 
connection  between  his  mental  state  at 
the  time  of  the  offense  and  at  the  time 
of  trial  has  become  remote  and  atten- 
uated. 

The  1968  Bolton  case  requires  that  a 
defendant  acquitted  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity at  the  time  of  the  offense  have  a  sep- 
arate hearing  to  determine  whether  he 
should  then  be  committed  to  a  mental 
hospital.  There  are  a  number  of  bases 
for  this  practice: 

First,  A  defendant  may  have  been  in- 
sane at  the  time  of  commission  of  the 
offense  for  which  he  is  acquitted  and  be 
sane  by  the  time  of  his  acquittal. 

Second,  The  evidence  may  not  estab- 
lish a  defendant's  sanity  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  yet  there  may  not  be 
enough  evidence  to  prove  insanity  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Third.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Baxtrora 
against  Herold — 1966 — ruled  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  prohibits  com- 
mitment of  persons  acquitted  by  reason 
of  insanity  by  procedures  substantially 
different  from  civil  commitments.  If  Bol- 
ton had  not  read  the  separate  hearing 
requirement  into  the  present  District  of 
Columbia  statute,  it  would  have  been 
patently  unconstitutional. 

Moreover,  although  defendants  ac- 
quitted by  reason  of  insanity  will  thus 
be  automatically  committed,  all  other 
persons  in  the  community  are  entitled 
to  a  wide  panoply  of  rights,  including 
trial  by  jury,  before  they  can  be  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  institution.  There  is 
no  justification  for  this  disparity  in  the 
procedural  rights  of  persons  acquitted 
by  reason  of  insanity  and  all  other  per- 
sons. Furthermore,  this  mandatory  com- 
mitment provision  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging resort  to  the  insanity  defense. 
It  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  this  country 
to  charge  and  convict  people  of  crimes 
without  giving  them  a  full  and  unham- 
pered opportunity  to  defend  themselves.- 

MANDATORY   MINIMUM   SENTENCES 

The  conference  bill  in  section  205  pro- 
vides that  any  person  twice  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  while  armed  with  a 
weapon,  including  an  imitation  pistol, 
must  be  sentenced  to  a  minimum  of  5 
years'  imprisonment  and  may  not  be 
released  on  parole  until  having  served  the 
minimum  sentence. 

Mandatory  sentencing  provisions  are 
contrary  to  experience  in  penology  and 
are  likely  to  be  coimterproductive  from 
the  standpoint  of  law  enforcement  and 
corrections.  The  report  on  "Standards 
for  Criminal  Justice"  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  concluded: 

The  legislature  should  not  specify  a  man- 
datory sentence  for  any  sentence  category  or 
for  any  particular  offense.  (ABA  Standards 
Relating  to  Sentencing  Alternatives  and  Pro- 
cedures, p.  48.) 

Such  provisions  express  a  distrust  of 
the  ability  of  trial  judges  to  protect  the 
community  in  sentencing  convicted  of- 
fenders. Mandatory  sentences  deprive 
trial  judges  of  discretion  to  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime  and  the  crim- 
inal.   Moreover,   mandatory   sentencing 
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provisions  discourage  guilty  pleas  and 
force  more  defendants  to  take  their 
chances  at  trial,  even  though  they  ac- 
tually are  guilty  and  would  prefer  to 
plead.  There  is  no  reason  to  plead  guilty 
if  the  Judge  has  no  discretion  to  take  a 
guilty  plea  into  account  and  impose  a 
lighter  sentence.  Mandatory  sentencing 
provisions  also  can  create  serious  dis- 
ciplinary problems  for  the  prison  author- 
ities. Since  such  provisioris  preclude  a 
prisoner  from  shortening  his  time,  they 
impede  correction  and  rehabilitation  by 
destroying  his  principal  incentive  for 
good  behavior  and  self -improvement. 

In  summary,  enlightened  corrections 
practice  disdains  legislative  determina- 
tion of  minimum  sentences  because  they 
encourage  prosecutors  to  dismiss  and 
juries  to  acquit;  they  prevent  the  judge 
from  tailoring  penalties  to  fit  each  case ; 
they  remove  prisoner  incentive  for  re- 
habilitation; they  encourage  further 
crime  pending  trial;  and  they  tend  to 
exacerbate  present  overcrowding  of  the 
court  system. 

LIFE  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  THREE  FELONIES 

The  conference  bill  provides  that  any 
person  convicted  of  any  three  felonies, 
whether  violent  or  not,  may  be  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment,  if  such  imprison- 
ment is  justified  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court — section  201.  This  provision  lacks 
the  procedural  safeguards  which  were 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  and  are  in 
the  compromise.  They  require  a  judicial 
determination  not  just  an  "opinion," 
with  the  assistance  of  psychiatric  and 
psychological  experts,  that  the  defend- 
ant is  beyond  rehabilitation  before  a  life 
sentence  could  be  imposed.  If  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  imprisoned  for  life,  it  is 
surely  reasonable  to  require  a  formal 
judicial  inquiry,  backed  by  relevant  fac- 
tual information  as  to  the  necessity  for 
such  a  sentence.  The  compromise  would 
provide  this  protection  to  the  defendant 
and  assurance  to  the  community  that  a 
life  is  not  being  needlessly  thrown  awav — 
S.  4081,  section  301. 

SHUTINO  THE  BURDEN   ON  INSANITY 

The  conference  bill  in  section  207  takes 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue  of  in- 
sanity from  the  prosecution — where  it 
has  been  for  hundreds  of  years — and 
places  it  on  the  defendant.  The  prosecu- 
tion will  no  longer  have  to  prove  the  de- 
fendant's capacity  to  commit  the  crime 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  as  it  does 
ever\-  other  essential  element  of  a  crime. 
Instead  the  defendant  will  have  to  prove 
that  he  lacked  capacity  to  commit  the 
crime. 

This  provision  creates  a  serious  consti- 
tutional problem  and  a  serious  problem 
for  effective  law  enforcement  where  none 
existed  before.  The  statistics  on  cases 
tried  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  re- 
cent years  show  that  the  insanity  defense 
is  not  a  threat  to  successful  prosecution 
under  present  law.  There  are  only 
a  handful  of  acquittals  every  year  by  rea- 
son of  insanity.  Trial  lawyers  know  that 
It  is  very  hard  for  a  defendant  to  win 
such  a  case.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
defendants  are  thwarting  the  criminal 
justice  system  by  phony  pleas  of  in- 
sanity. 


Under  the  conference  provision,  how- 
ever, difficulties  are  certain  to  arise. 
There  is  a  high  probability  that  the 
provision  will  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  standard  of  proof  of  all  elements  of 
a  criminal  offense  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  is  constitutionally  required  as  an 
aspect  of  due  process  of  law.  Shifting 
the  burden  of  proof  to  the  defendant  on 
an  essential  element — capacity  to  com- 
mit the  offense — appears  to  violate  this 
principle.  If  the  provision  is  held  un- 
constitutional, the  result  is  plain:  every 
defendant  convicted  after  raising  the  in- 
sanity defense,  no  matter  how  frivolous 
his  claim  of  insanity  is,  will  have  to  be 
given  a  new  trial,  since  every  one  will 
have  been  tried  and  convicted  under  an 
•unconstitutional  provision.  The  prose- 
cution will  be  unable  to  retry  some  of 
these  defendants  because  witnesses  or 
evidence  have  disappeared.  The  effect 
will  be  to  upset  convictions  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  pei-fectly  valid.  This 
provision  thus  is  self-defeating. 

S.  4081  follows  the  presently  existing 
approach  of  placing  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  issue  of  insanity  on  the  prose- 
cution— section  304. 

INTERLOCUTORY    APPEALS 

The  conference  bill  in  section  210' a) 
provides  for  an  appeal  by  the  prosecu- 
tion from  certain  rulings  during  trial 
and  authorizes  the  trial  court  to  adjourn 
the  trial  for  up  to  4  days  until  an  appeal 
is  determined.  It  permits  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  an  interlocutorj-  appeal, 
interrupting  the  main  trial,  if  the  de- 
fendant wins  a  motion  to  suppress  ille- 
gally seized  evidence.  It  also  permits 
such  an  appeal  on  any  ruling  made  dur- 
ing trial  which  the  prosecutor  deems  a 
"substantial  and  recurring  question  of 
law  which  requires  appellate  resolution." 
No  such  interlocutory  appeal  has  here- 
tofore been  provided  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  the  bill  confers  this  inter- 
locutory appeal,  with  its  attendant  dis- 
ruption of  the  trial,  only  on  the  prose- 
cution. No  limit  is  placed  on  the  number 
of  such  appeals  which  may  be  taken 
during  trial.  Adjourning  a  criminal  trial 
for  up  to  4  days  while  an  appeal  is  taken 
is  a  threat  to  a  fair  trial.  In  most  crim- 
inal cases,  the  jurors'  impressions  of  the 
witnesses  and  recollections  of  the  testi- 
mony are  critical  to  the  outcome.  This 
provision  leaves  those  impressions  and 
recollections  to  grow  dim  while  the  trial 
is  suspended.  Continuity  in  the  presen- 
tation of  evidence  is  interrupted  and  the 
possibility  of  an  interlocutory  appeal 
during  trial  provides  another  element  of 
strategic  jockeying  in  a  process  that 
should  not  be  an  exercise  in  gamesman- 
ship but  a  search  for  truth. 

CONSECUTIVE    SENTENCES 

The  conference  bill  creates  a  presump- 
tion that  sentences  for  two  or  more 
offenses  shall  rim  consecutively,  even  if 
the  offenses  arise  out  of  the  same  trans- 
action. This  is  contrary  to  the  leading 
authorities  on  sentencing,  such  as  the 
ABA'S  comprehensive  study  which 
states: 

Consecutive  sentences  are  rarely  appro- 
priate. (ABA  Standards  Relating  to  Sentenc- 
ing Alternatives  and  Procedures,  p.  171.) 


If  the  judge  intends  to  impose  con- 
secutive sentences,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  he  do  so  explicitly,  as  present 
law  and  the  compromise  version  require. 
Under  the  conference  bill,  an  oversight 
by  a  judge  who  does  not  intend  to  impose 
consecutive  sentences  but  neglects  to  say 
so,  will  automatically  work  to  the  de- 
fendant's detriment.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  visiting  the  defendant  with 
the  consequences  of  such  a  judicial  error. 

RESISTANCE    TO    AN    ARREST    BY    SOMEONE 
IMPERSONATING    AN     OFFICER 

Section  206  of  the  conference  bill  ac- 
cepts a  House  bill  provision  forbidding  a 
citizen  to  resist  an  unlawful  arrest  by  an 
individual  who  the  citizen  "has  reason  to 
believe  is  a  law-enforcement  officer." 

As  to  unlawful  arrests  by  actual  police 
officers,  this  provision  would  immunize 
sloppy  practice  in  effecting  arrests.  It 
would  further  promote  the  ability  of 
criminals  posing  as  police — not  uncom- 
mon in  the  District  of  Columbia — to  prey 
on  citizens.  Needless  to  say,  it  would  ag- 
gravate police-community  relations  in 
the  city. 

Taking  away  a  citizen's  power  to  resist 
an  unlawful  arrest  leaves  only  his  civil 
remedies,  which  are  neither  presently 
adequate  nor  provided  in  the  conference 
bill. 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  WITNESSES  (ESPECIALLY  DX- 
FEI«)ANTS1  BY  EVIDENCE  OF  PRIOR  CONVIC- 
TIONS 

When  a  criminal  defendant  decides  to 
testify  on  his  own  behalf,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  having  evidence  of  prior  criminal 
convictions  introduced.  This  may  deter 
him  from  taking  the  stand.  11  he  does 
testify,  evidence  of  such  convictions  may 
be  introduced  for  a  limited  purpose.  That 
purpose  is  to  impeach  the  defendant's 
testimony  as  a  witness:  that  is.  to  at- 
tempt to  convince  the  jury  to  disbelieve 
his  testimony.  In  admitting  evidence  of 
such  past  convictions,  the  judge  instructs 
the  jury  not  to  use  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose—such as  to  conclude  the  defendant 
is  a  bad  guy  who  must  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  charged.  It  is  urmecessary  to  add 
that,  even  properly  instructed,  many 
jurors  are  unable  to  perform  the  mental 
gymnastics  called  for. 

Present  District  of  Columbia  law.  Luck 
V.  United  States,  348  F.  2d  763  (1966), 
recognizing  these  problems,  allows  the 
trial  judge  discretion  in  admitting  evi- 
dence of  past  convictions.  Specifically,  it 
allows  the  judge  to  decide  either,  first, 
that  truth  would  best  be  served  by  ex- 
cluding the  evidence,  thus  allowing  the 
defendant  to  tell  his  story,  or.  second, 
that  the  risk  of  undue  prejudice  to  the 
defendant  is  so  great  that  it  outweighs 
the  positive  evidentiary  impeachment 
value  of  the  conviction. 

In  section  14-305(b>,  the  conference 
bill  overturns  the  Luck  rule  by  requiring 
that  the  judge  admit  all  felony  convic- 
tions and  all  misdemeanor  convictions 
refiecting  on  honesty  and  veracity  if  the 
prosecutor  offers  them.  This  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  Luck  rationale.  The  compro- 
mise reinstates  Luck. 

Under  present  law.  only  convictions  of 
crimes  which  reflect  on  honesty  or  verac- 
ity are  admissible  for  impeachment  pur- 
poses. Convictions  for  crimes  such  as  as- 
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sault  with  a  deadly  weapon  do  not  mean 
the  guilty  party  has  a  tendency  to  give 
false  testimony.  The  logic  of  this  posi- 
Uon  is  supported  by  the  ALI  model  code 
of  evidence,  the  uniform  rules  of  evi- 
dence approved  by  the  ABA,  and  the 
original    administration    version    of    S. 

2601. 

The  conference  bill  recognizes  the  va- 
lidity of  the  honesty  or  veracity  require- 
ment as  to  misdemeanor  convictions  but 
omits  it  for  felony  convictions.  The  com- 
promise retains  the  full  ''honesty  or  ve- 
racity" requirement. 

WIBHTTA-PPING    AND    ELECTRONIC    SUaVElLLANCE 

The  conference  bill  follows  the  House 
provisions  in  significantly  expanding  the 
crimes  in  connection  with  which  wiretap- 
ping and  surveillance  is  authorized.  A  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  provisions  of  the 
House,  Senate  and  Conference  bills  fol- 
lows : 

Section  23-542 — Prohibitions:  adopts  Sen- 
ate version  which  makes  Interception,  dis- 
closure or  use  of  Illegally  obtained  Informa- 
tion a  felony,  except  where  such  Informa- 
tion has  become  public  knowledge. 

Section  23-543 — Prohibitions:  adopts  Sen- 
ate version  which  makes  sale,  distribution, 
mauufacrure.  and  advertising  of  an  Inter- 
cepting device  a  felony. 

Section  23-544 — Confiscation:  adopts  Sen- 
ate version  which  authorizes  the  conhscation 
of  Intercepting  devices;  adds  new  material 
concerning  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  con- 
fiscated material. 

Section  2'i-bib— Immunity  of  Witnesses: 
adopts  Senate  version  which  prescribes  Im- 
munity of  witnesses  before  a  grand  Jury  or 
court  in  the  District  of  CoUimbia. 

Section  23-546 — Enumerated  Offenses: 
adopts  the  House  list  of  offenses  with  the 
omission  of  "abortion."  This  adds  arson,  bur- 
glary, destruction  of  property  over  $200,  re- 
ceiving stolen  property  over  $100,  and  rob- 
bery to  the  Senate  version. 

Section  23-547 — Public  Facilities:  has  no 
provision  mentioning  the  wiretapping  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  The  Senate  version  requires 
"special  need"  in  order  to  wiretap  such  facil- 
ities. Tlie  House  bill  has  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

Privileged  Relationships:  represents  a  com- 
promise: with  regard  to  all  four  relation- 
ships and  using  both  wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging, the  conference  report  requires  a  new 
deternolnatlon.  The  court  must  determine 
that  (1)  the  facilities  are  being  used  In  con- 
nection with  conspiratorial  activities  charac- 
teristic of  organized  crime,  and  (2)  the  in- 
terceptions will  be  conducted  as  to  minimize 
the  number  of  interceptions.  The  confer- 
ference  bill  contains  no  piohlbitlons. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  "special  need" 
in  order  to  wiretap  the  three  areas  of  physl- 
ciaii.  attorney,  and  clergymen,  and  to  bug 
the  place  of  habitation  of  a  husband  and 
wife.  It  prohibited  the  bugging  of  the  busi- 
ness premises  of  the  Initial  three  relatlon- 
shlpw. 

Emcrgt-iicy  Situations:  adopts  the  Senate 
provision  wliich  allows  subsequent  authori- 
zation in  only  one  situation. — that  charac- 
teristic of  organized  crime. 

The  House  bill  allows  one  additional  situ- 
ation—that In  which  national  security  is 
Involved. 

Section  23-550 — Civil  Remedy:  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  providing  for  a  civil  rem- 
edy and  eliminating  the  governmental  im- 
munity of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  House  bill  has  no  similar  provision. 

Section  23-651 — Reports:  adopts  the  Sen- 
ates provision  requiring  a  report  with  each 
wiretapping    authorization    and    an    annual 


report.  The  Conference  Report  omits  the 
annual  report  which  the  Senate  required  to 
be  made  public. 

Tlie  House  bill  has  no  sUnileu-  provision. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  provisions 
of  the  conference  report  should  give  each 
of  us  pause.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  agreeing 
or  disagreeing  to  just  a  few  provisions 
and  having  a  little  doubt  about  some 
others. 

We  all  know  that  the  process  of  legis- 
lating inevitably  involves  compromise. 
We  must  accept  imperfect  legislation, 
from  our  own  view,  in  most  cases,  be- 
cause our  views  differ  from  those  of  our 
colleagues.  This  is  not  merely  a  case  of  a 
reasonable  compromise.  The  conference 
report  includes  provisions  that  should  not 
become  law:  provisions  that,  if  under- 
stood by  all  Senators,  would  not  become 
law. 

Other  Senators  will  .speak  in  detail  on 
specific  provisions  of  the  report  which 
concern  me  very  deeply,  but  I  liave  not 
touched  on  them  today.  One  of  them  is 
the  issue  of  prt-ventive  detention, 

I  may  say  only  that  I  recognize  that 
pieventive  detention  does  exi-st  today,  as 
a  pragmatic  matter.  It  exists  through  the 
distortion  of  the  bail  system.  I  devoutly 
hope  for  a  measure  that  can  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  individuals 
charged  with  crime,  and  yet  avoid  the 
massive  preventive  detention  that  exists 
today:  a  measure  that  will  still  provide 
the  courts  wilii  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  protect  society  in  the  interim  between 
accusation  and  trial.  That  is  not  an  easy 
matter. 

We  cm  diffei  on  specific  provisions 
that  might  guarantee  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals pending  trial  more  effectively 
than  the  present  operation  of  the  bail 
system  protects  those  rights.  But  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  for  preventive  detention  do 
not  do  that.  They  are  dangerous:  they 
cover  a  wide  vaiiety  of  crimes;  they  cover 
first  olfenses.  An  individual  charged  for 
the  first  time  is  subjected  to  preventive 
detention.  We  have  a  limitation  of  de- 
tention that  requires  trial  within  60  days, 
with  nothing  preventing  renewal  for  sev- 
eral more  60-day  periods.  That  is  not 
enouali  protection.  There  is  the  definite 
probability  that  under  the  preventive  de- 
tention section  of  the  conference  report 
innocent  persons  will  be  mixed  with  con- 
victed criminals  who  are  being  held  for 
extended  periods  of  time  pending  trial. 

Tiie  very  minimum  that  .should  be  re- 
quired in  any  provision  for  civil  custody 
pending  trial  should  be  that  the  detention 
faciUties  be  separate:  that  the  custody 
or  guardianship  be  civil,  for  therapeutic 
treatment,  not  criminal  custody.  Such 
criminal  custody  could  happen  to  any 
individual. 

Some  months  ago.  I  toured  the  so- 
called  Tombs  in  New  York  City.  The 
Tombs  are  used  for  the  holding  of  ac- 
cused citizens  prior  to  trial.  There  are 
no  convicted  criminals  in  the  Tombs,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  who  are  employed  there 
through  the  pri.son  employment  system. 
There  are  almost  2,000  inmates  of  the 
Tombs  who  are  awaiting  trial.  Half  of 
them  are  held  under  $500  bail,  and  they 
cannot  make  it.  Half  of  them,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  are  narcotics  addicts.  Until 


recently,  they  received  no  treatment  at 
all  for  their  addiction.  Individuals  who 
were  picked  up  late  at  night  in  New  York 
City  and  accused  of  crime  but  were  un- 
able to  get  a  lawyer  were  taken  dowTi  to 
the  Tombs  and  kept  there  for  perhaps 
prolonged  periods  of  time  before  they 
could  even  get  their  bail  and  get  out. 

Many  others,  of  course,  were  unable  to 
raise  bail.  In  the  Tombs  are  individuals 
who  have  been  awaiting  trial  for  up  to 
2  years.  That  is  massive  preventive  de- 
tention as  it  exists  today  under  the  ball 
system.  We  ought  to  do  something  about 
it.  It  is  not  enough  to  argue  theor>-  and 
constitutionality. 

I  think  it  is  vital  that  we  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens,  but 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  say  that  we  are  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  those  citizens  who 
are  In  the  Tombs  and  in  other  jails 
throughout  the  country,  awaiting  trial, 
and  kept  there  through  a  distortion  of 
the  bail  system.  There  must  be  a  better 
alternative.  The  ideal  alternative  is  the 
one  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin)  and 
other  Senators.  I  certainly  embrace  that 
alternative — that  is,  a  reform  of  the 
court  structure  so  as  to  permit  speedy 
trials.  But  that  is  a  long  way  down  the 
road.  We  all  know  it.  Are  we  really  going 
to  disregard  completely  the  rights  of 
innocent  citizens  who  are  incarcerated 
and  detained  for  prolonged  periods  prior 
to  trial,  in  many  cases  with  convicted 
criminals? 

The  mea.sure  before  us  wa,s  placed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  package 
over  my  objections.  I  refer  tn  the  provi- 
sion for  preventive  detention.  I  had  pro- 
posed some  alternate  approaches  to  elim- 
inate the  massive  preventive  detention 
that  exists  today  and  perhaps  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  pending  trial  as  well 
as  society.  Those  proposals  have  been 
subjected  to  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  the 
chairman. 

I  believe,  before  we  enter  into  any  kind 
of  detention  provision  or  experiment,  if 
in  fact  we  do,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  this  body  should  debate  the 
overall  issue  of  preventive  detention  and 
the  constitutional  rights  that  are  in- 
volved therein.  That  debate  has  not  taken 
place.  There  was  no  debate  whatever  on 
preventive  detention  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  wa.s  pa.ssed  in  the 
Senate.  The  preventive  detention  pro- 
vision was  inserted  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Senators  themselves  have  not 
looked  closely  at  this  issue  and  v.e  should 
not  back  into  a  preventive  detention  law. 
This  proposal  affects  very  deeply  the 
rights  of  individuals  of  this  country. 

JUVENILE     PROVISIONS 
J.    JURISDICTION 

The  conference  report  excludes  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  family 
division  of  the  Superior  Court  individ- 
uals between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years 
who  are  charged  with  mm-der,  forcible 
rape,  burglary  in  the  first  degree,  armed 
robbery,  or  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit any  such  offense.  Section  16-2301 
(3>(A>.  This  constitutes  a  significant 
departure  from  the  Senate  bill  which  re- 
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quires,  in  addition  to  a  charge  of  a  se- 
rious crime,  a  prior  finding  of  deliquency 
for  a  serious  crime.  Tlie  Senate  rejects 
the  mandatory  first-offender  transfer 
contained  in  the  House  and  conference 
bill. 

In  contrast,  the  juvenile  proceedings 
section  of  S.  4081  requires  not  only  a 
prior  determination  of  delinquency,  but 
also  a  finding  of  probable  cause  or  in- 
dictment before  a  person  under  18  years 
is  automatically  subject  to  the  adult 
criminal  process.  This  additional  require- 
ment is  included  to  prevent  the  waiver 
of  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  merely  on 
the  prosecutor's  whim  hi  framing  the 
charge. 

Requiring  waiver  to  adult  court  witli- 
out  requiring  a  prior  finding  of  delin- 
quency on  the  juvenile's  record  denies 
him  a  chance  to  be  rehabilitated  through 
the  specialized  juvenile  court,  and  thus 
may  well  constitute  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  There  has  been 
no  showing  that  the  juvenile  court  and 
judges  are  not  equipped  to  handle  these 
cases;  and  with  the  unproved  court  pro- 
cedures and  safeguards  to  insure  prompt 
processing  of  cases  set  forth  in  this  code. 
it  is  likely  that  the  juvenile  court  would 
be  better  equipped  than  ever  before  to 
handle  them.  There  has  been  no  show- 
ing that  juveniles  of  this  age  will  be  more 
amenable  to  ultimate  rehabilitation  in- 
carcerated with  adult  criminals  in  adult 
penal  institutions  than  in  specialized 
juvenile  facilities.  The  evidence  in  fact 
is  to  the  contrarj'.  Tiierefore,  a  child 
should  at  least  be  given  a  first  chance  to 
be  rehabihtated  through  juvenile  court 
and  juvenile  facilities,  and  the  juvenile 
rehabilitation-oriented  correctional  sys- 
tem. Once  a  juvenile  who  has  already 
been  found  to  be  delinquent  commits 
another  crime,  and  has  demonstrated  an 
inabihty  to  profit  from  juvenile  court 
treatment,  waiver  to  adult  court  would 
make  sense. 

2.    TR.\NSFER    OF    CHILD    FOR      CRIMINAL 
PROSECVTION 

Despite  an  apparent  gesture  to  avoid 
the  House  language  respecting  the  trans- 
fer of  juveniles  to  the  criminal  process, 
which  unwisely  placed  on  the  child  the 
burden  of  proving  his  susceptibility  to 
rehabilitation,  the  conference  language 
did  not  follow  the  Senate  version  which 
clearly  repudiated  this  regressive  ap- 
proach to  jurisdiction  over  youthful  of- 
fenders. Section  16-2307td).  While  the 
conference  report  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  burden,  it  also  requires  a 
transfer  unless  the  court  finds  there  are 
reasonable  prospects  for  rehabilitation. 
Despite  the  gesture,  the  real  burden  is 
still  on  the  child. 

S.  4081  follows  the  Senate  language 
which  requires  that  the  family  division 
judge  make  an  affirmative  determination 
that  there  are  no  reasonable  prospects 
for  rehabilitation  before  it  can  order  a 
transfer  of  the  child  to  the  criminal  proc- 
ess. This  would  have  the  practical  effect 
of  requiring  the  prosecutor  to  persuade 
the  court  that  no  rehabilitation  is  likely. 

3.    PREVENTIVE    DETENTION     OF    CHILD 

The  conference  bill  authorizes  the  pre- 
hearing detention  or  shelter  care  of  a 
child  alleged  to  be  "delinquent"  or  "in 


need  of  supervision"  merely  if  it  appears 
"from  available  information"  that  de- 
tention or  shelter  care  is  required.  Sec- 
tion 16-2310.  Only  the  most  meager  pro- 
cedural safeguards  are  provided  for  such 
detention  and  shelter  care  hearings.  Sec- 
tion 16-2301(151;  section  16-2310.  The 
conference  bill  does  not  include  any 
standard  of  proof  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
allegation's  against  the  child. 

The  expUcit  authority  for  preventive 
detention  of  juveniles  is  new,  and  in  con- 
fonnity  witli  the  approach  of  preven- 
tive detention  for  adults.  While  juvenile 
court  practice  has  permitted  detention 
of  the  child,  it  has  done  so  on  the  theory 
this  is  for  the  child's  benefit.  The  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  authorizes  detention  for 
the  protection  of  others,  or  of  property. 

While  S.  4081  does  allow  detention,  it 
does  so  only  for  the  protection  of  the 
child,  and  requires  a  hearing  in  which 
probable  cause  of  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tion must  be  shown. 

4  TR.INSFER  Tn  jrVENILE  PROCESS  WHERE 
CHILD  IS  MISTAKENLY  PROSECTTrED  IN  THE 
CRIMINAL    PROCESS 

The  conference  bill  authorizes  contin- 
ued jurisdiction  by  the  criminal  process, 
without  a  hearing,  where  the  minor  de- 
fendant was  a  child  at  the  time  of  the 
offense  but  such  fact  was  not  discovered 
until  after  jeopardj-  attached — begin- 
ning of  trial — but  before  judgment.  Sec- 
tion 16-2302ibi.  The  criminal  court  is 
given  authority  to  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  set  forth  for  detennining 
the  reasonable  prospects  for  rehabilita- 
tion (section  16-2307<e)),  whether  to 
enter  judgment  of  its  own  or  to  refer 
the  case  for  disposition  by  the  family 
division.  Section  16-2302 (b) . 

S.  4081  again  follows  the  Senate  ap- 
proach by  requiring  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances it  should  proceed  to  judgment 
or  refer  the  case  to  the  Family  Division. 
This  permitted  any  time  up  to  actual 
judgment.  The  Senate  bill  <S.  4081  >.  ap- 
proach contrasts  with  the  House-Justice 
Department-conference  view  which  fa- 
vors adult  trial  of  juveniles,  and  tries  to 
discourage  transfer  to  juvenile  court  once 
the  trial  has  begun. 

5.    JURY    TRIAL 

The  conference  bill  eliminates  the 
picsently  existing  and  longstanding 
risht  of  a  child  to  demand  a  jury  trial  on 
the  adjudication  of  delinquency.  Section 
16-2316'ai.  The  right  to  jurj-  has  re- 
cently been  held  to  constitute  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  due  process  in  crim- 
inal trials,  binding  on  the  States.  The 
conference  bill  departs  from  the  clearly 
established  trend  of  court  decisions  mak- 
ing applicable  to  juvenile  proceedings 
the  fundamental  elements  of  American 
due  process. 

S.  4081  preserves  the  right  of  a  child 
to  demand  a  jury  trial  on  a  deliquency 
adjudication.  It  does  not  require  a  jui-y 
trial,  thus  providing  for  flexibility  and 
assuring  that  the  child's  own  best  in- 
terests can  be  secured.  However,  in  giv- 
ing the  child  a  right  to  demand  a  jury 
trial,  S.  4081  recognizes  the  traditional 
value  of  the  jur>-  as  summarized  recently 
by  an  outstanding  group  of  District  of 
Columbia  practitioners: 


Jury  trial  may  not  be  infallible,  but  the 
jury  Is  the  best  factfinding  mechani.sm  our 
.system  of  justice  has  been  able  to  devi^  In 
factual  disputes  as  to  whether  or  not  a  child 
actually  committed  an  alleged  offense  he, 
like  an  adult,  should  be  entitled  to  Its  safe- 
guards. 

6.    RIGHT    TO    COUNSEL 

The  language  of  the  conference  bill 
dees  not  m^ake  certain  the  right  of  a  child 
to  be  represented  by  counsel  at  every 
stage  where  such  reinesentation  may  be 
important  to  a  lair  and  thorough  adjudi- 
cation of  the  case.  It  suggests  that  the 
right  attaches  only  at  the  factfinding  or 
trial  stage.  Neither  docs  it  require  the 
family  di\i£ion  to  appoint  counsel  when 
the  child  is  financially  unable  to  secure 
his  own.  Section  ie-2'^04. 

S.  4081  requires,  without  reservation  or 
condition,  tliat  a  child  have  the  benefit  of 
representation  by  coun-^el  at  all  critical 
stages  of  tlie  prcxieedings  beginning  at 
least  with  the  first  cuurt  appearance. 
A  broad  right  to  counsel  is  crucial  to  the 
realization  of  all  other  rights,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  crucial  that  it  be  given 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.-.  The  right 
to  counsel  should  be  granted  at  intake 
."^ince  important  rights  are  at  stake  there 
as  at  any  other  stage.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  child  should  ever  be  con- 
sidered legally  competent  to  appear  in 
complex  legal  proceedings  involving  the 
future  course  cf  his  life  witliout  rei)re- 
sentation.  Many  children  are  too  young, 
u.isophisticated.  or  ill-informed  to  even 
understand  the  looint  of  purpose  of  rep- 
resentation by  ccunsei  or  to  make  an 
informed  decision  regarding  the  neces- 
.■"ity  of  counsel. 

7,    TI.ME    LIMITS 

The  conference  bill  eliminates  the 
provision  in  the  Senate  version  requiring 
dismissal  of  a  petition  of  delinquency, 
need  of  supervision,  or  neglect  on  motion 
wlien  time  limitations  as  to  the  fact- 
finding hearing  are  not  met.  Instead,  it 
includes  only  the  vague  standard  that 
time  hmitations  shall  be  reasonably 
construed  by  the  Division  without  any 
prescribed  consequence  no  matter  how 
gross  or  unjustified  the  delay  in  the 
juvenile  process.  It  sets  absolutely  no 
lime  limits  for  the  dispositional  hearing. 

The  importance  of  prompt  disposition 
r.f  juvenile  cases  lias  been  recognized  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  standards 
and  the  HEW  model  juvenile  act,  which 
set  forth  time  limits  for  each  stage  of 
juvenile  proceedings.  Such  provisions 
have  proved  effective  in  jurisdictions 
such  as  New  York,  California,  and 
Illinois.  Time  limits  have  been  recom- 
mended in  studies  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Juvenile  Court  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Administration  of  Justice 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission. 

S.  4081  incorporates  the  time  limita- 
tions of  the  Senate  bill.  It  recognizes  that 
these  limits  will  be  effective  only  if  there 
are  sanctions  to  enforce  compliance.  S. 
4081  requires  that  the  factfinding  hear- 
ing be  commenced  within  30  days  of  the 
filing  of  the  petition  if  the  child  is  not 
in  custody,  and  10  days  when  he  is  taken 
into  custody.  It  imposes  the  Senate  limits 
of  15  days  when  the  child  is  in  custody 
and  30  days  when  not  as  to  the  disposi- 
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tional  hearing.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  adult  court  a  defendant  must  be 
brought  before  the  court  for  the  equiva- 
lent hearing  within  a  matter  of  hours  and 
undue  delay  is  grounds  for  constitutional 
attack — see  Mallory. 

a      STANDARD  OF  PROOF  AS  TO  "IN  NEED  OF 
SUPERVISION   CASES" 

The  conference  bill  departs  from  the 
Senate  version  which  requires  that  in 
both  "delinquency"  and  "in  need  of  su- 
pervision" cases,  the  charges  of  miscon- 
duct be  proved  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt"  at  the  factfinding  hearing.  The 
conference  bill  substitutes  a  standard  of 
"preponderance  of  the  evidence"  for  "in 
need  of  supervision"  petitions. 

There  is  no  reason  to  justify  a  depar- 
ture from  the  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt"  standard  in  "need  of  supervision" 
cases.  These  cases  involve  children 
charged  with  truancy,  being  beyond  con- 
trol of  his  parents,  or  committing  of- 
fenses committable  only  by  children — 
such  as  drinking  under  agp.  Despite  the 
apparently  innocuous  cHaractex  of  many 
of  the  "in  need  of  supervision"  charges, 
the  ultimate  disposition  in  these  cases 
can  result  in  incarceration  in  an  institu- 
tion for  delinquents — a  deprivation  of 
liberty"  which  the  Supreme  Court  found 
to  be  equivalent  to  penal  servitude  under 
due  process  standards  in  re  Gault. 

S.  4081  recognizes  that  the  stigma  and 
loss  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  a  child 
determined  to  be  "in  need  of  supervi- 
sion" constitutes  such  a  significant  effect 
upon  his  life  as  to  require  the  "beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt"  standard.  It  thu.s 
takes  into  account  the  chrust  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  in  the 
Winship  case  that  those  due  process  safe- 
guards designed  to  protect  innocent 
adults  should  also  apply  to  innocent 
children. 

9      PROOF    OF    "NEED    FOR    CARF    AND    REHABIMTA- 
TION"  AT  THE  DISPOSITIONAL  HEARINGS 

The  conference  bill  follows  the  House 
provision  that  a  finding  at  the  factfind- 
ing hearing  of  the  commission  of  any 
crime  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  finding  of 
"need  for  care  and  rehabilitation"  in  de- 
linquency and  need  of  supervision  cases 
at  the  dispositional  hearing.  Section  16- 
2317'c>  '2'. 

S.  4081,  on  the  other  hand,  incorpo- 
rates the  Senate  language  which  pre- 
>umcs  a  "need  for  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion" only  where  the  factfinding  hearing 
reaches  a  determination  that  the  child 
has  committed  a  felony.  This  is  impor- 
tant so  that  minor  crimes  and  technical 
offenses,  where  the  juvenile  does  not  need 
the  rehabilitation  or  treatment  offered 
by  the  juvenile  court,  do  not  automati- 
cally require  that  the  court  commit  the 
child  for  treatment  or  rehabilitation. 
The  purpose  of  the  juvenile  court  is  not 
to  sweep  in  all  possible  juvenile  offenders, 
but  rather  those  that  require  its  services. 

10.     DETENTION     OR     DISCHAHGF     OF     THE     CHILD 
FOLLOWING   THE    DISPOSITIONAL    HEARING 

The  langusige  of  the  conference  bill 
follows  the  House  version  which  appears 
to  give  the  court  authority  to  detain  a 
child  after  a  dispositional  hearing  with- 
out an  affirmative  determination  of  a 
"need  for  care  and  rehabilitation"  un- 
less it  affirmatively  determines  that  the 


child  3oes  not  need  such  care  and  reha- 
bilitation. Section   16-2317(d». 

S.  4081,  like  the  Senate  language, 
maies  absolutely  clear  the  right  of  the 
child  to  discharge  unless  the  court  makes 
an  affirmative  determination  that  he  is 
in  "need  of  care  or  rehabilitation." 

11.    CONFIDENTIALITY    OF   FAMILY    DISPLTTES 

The  conference  bill  deleted  the  Senate 
confidentiality  rule  governing  statements 
made  to  the  social  services  agency  in  any 
subsequent  criminal  case. 

S.  4081  retains  the  confidentiahty  rule 
to  protect  the  agency's  functions,  and  to 
guard  against  unconstitutional  use  of 
incriminating  statements  made  without 
benefit  of  counsel. 

The  conference  also  rejected  Senate 
language  requiring  that  the  social  serv- 
ices agency  first  make  a  finding  of  a 
threat  to  commit  a  family  offense  before 
permitting  him  to  testify  in  family  court. 
The  compromise  keeps  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

MULTIPLE    OFFENDER    PROCEDURES 

Section  23-111 — page  154 — sets  forth 
the  procedure  for  establishing  prior  con- 
victions for  the  purpose  of  imposing  ad- 
ditional penalties. 

The  prosecution  must  file  an  informa- 
tion before  trial  or  entry  of  plea  listing 
the  convictions  to  be  relied  upon.  Upon 
a  showing  that  they  could  not  be  obtained 
with  due  diligence,  the  trial  may  be 
postponed  or  the  taking  of  plea  post- 
poned to  obtain  the  record.  An  informa- 
tion is  permitted  if  the  additional  penal- 
ty is  up  to  3  years;  otherwise  an  indict- 
ment is  required  unless  one  was  waived. 
Clerical  mistakes  and  omissions  beyond 
the  record  of  convictions  need  not  be 
presented. 

Upon  the  filing  of  an  information,  the 
judge  must  mquire  of  the  defendant 
whether  he  affirms  or  denies  the  convic- 
tions alleged.  If  he  denies,  he  must  sub- 
mit his  position  in  writing.  Issues  of  fact 
raised  by  the  written  denial  must  be 
stated  with  particularity.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  prosecution;  but  the  ex- 
ception in  subsection  (c)  (2i  reads  that 
denials  by  the  defendant  in  his  response 
must  be  proved  by  him  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  and  that  he  waives 
challenges  not  raised  in  his  response.  It 
is  unclear  whether  these  two  latter  re- 
quirements pertain  only  to  challenges  on 
constitutional  grounds,  or  to  all  Issues 
raised  by  the  defense.  The  language  sup- 
ports the  latter  interpretation. 

The  hearing  is  before  the  court  without 
jury.  If  no  response  is  filed,  or  the  judge 
holds  against  the  defendant  in  the  hear- 
ing, the  additional  penalties  apply.  If 
the  court  holds  against  the  prosecution, 
it  must  defer  sentencing  on  the  prosecu- 
tion's motion,  and  must  permit  an  ap- 
peal. No  corresponding  right  of  interlocu- 
tory appeal  Is  permitted  the  defendant, 
and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  he 
can  appeal  the  sentence  thereafter,  or  if 
so,  to  what  extent.  An  appeal  of  the  post- 
ponement of  sentencing  is  permitted, 
however. 

OBJECTIONS 

This  is  substantially  new  statutory 
language  on  procedures  to  establish  prior 
convictions.  It  appears  to  contain  at  least 
6  violations   of  the  Constitution.    (See 


Senator  Ervin's  speech  of  July  17,  Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  24837.) 

First.  Since  the  prosecution  need  only 
give  the  fact  of  convictions,  and  errors 
and  omissions  are  excused,  the  warning 
to  the  defendant  is  inadequate.  Parole, 
suspension,  successful  appeals,  pardons 
all  may  be  pertinent,  and  the  prosecution 
is  under  no  burden  to  provide  this  infor- 
mation. 

Second.  The  permission  to  suspend  the 
trial  or  plea  means  that  the  defendant 
can  be  surprised  at  any  time.  It  also 
means  that  the  crime  for  which  he  is 
charged — that  part  involving  the  pen- 
alty— may  change  after  trial  begins  and 
certainly  after  indictment.  In  effect,  the 
defendant  will  be  tried  for  a  different- 
more  severe — crime  than  that  which  he 
was  aware  of  before. 

Third.  The  permission  to  file  an  infor- 
mation instead  of  an  indictment  when 
the  additional  penalty  is  up  to  3  years, 
violates  the  constitutional  requirentent  of 
an  Indictment  for  felonies. 

Fourth.  Since  the  Indictment  is  not 
needed  if  the  penalty  is  more  than  3 
years  and  if  the  defendant  has  previously 
waived  indictment,  that  waiver  will  have 
been  made  on  an  open-ended  charge, 
which  the  defendant  could  have  had  no 
prior  notice  of  when  he  originally  waived. 

Fifth.  The  requirement  that  the  de- 
fendant answer  the  inquiry  of  the  judge 
and  file  a  written  statement  of  his  objec- 
tions violates  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  self-incrimination. 

Sixth.  The  requirement  that  all  objec- 
tions not  raised  are  waived  for  appeal 
may  violate  due  process,  especially  under 
the  procedures  of  this  hearing. 

Seventh.  If  the  shift  of  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  defendant  on  issues  of  fact 
he  raises  is  the  proper  interpretation, 
then  this  violates  due  process. 

Eighth.  The  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  appeal  on  demand  during  trial 
is  an  unwarranted  extension  of  prosecu- 
tion appeal.  It  is  further  unique  in  that  it 
permits  an  appeal  by  the  Government 
on  the  sentencing.  Since  it  is  a  one-sided 
appeal,  it  is  even  more  unjust,  and  prob- 
ably violates  due  process. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  on  a  most  excel- 
lent speech  and  a  very  profound  analysis 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  about  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides. 
It  has  also  been  cleared  with  the  able 
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manager  in  cliarge  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  tMr.  Ervin),  as  well  as 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  '■  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  ir.e  pending  conference  report  occur 
at  3  p  m.  on  Thursday  next;  that  there 
be  2  hours  of  controlled  time  beginning 
at  1  p.m.  on  Thursday  next,  with  the  time 
to  be  equa'ly  divided  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  iMr.  Tydings*  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Efvin  I . 

Mr.  KRUSKA.  I  concur  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  just  propounded 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  as  discussed  among  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  add.  however,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty>, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  While  he  would 
have  preferred  a  different  hour  on  Thurs- 
day, nevertheless  he  goes  along  with  the 
unanimous -consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BOGGS'' .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-con^nt  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  3  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday,  July  23.  1970 
on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  2601,  omnibus  D.C.  crime  bill,  with  the 
two  hours  for  debate  preceding  the  vote  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdincs)  and 
the    Senator     from     North     Carolina     (Mr. 

ERVIN  )  . 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  417  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  New 
Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Independent  Schools  and 
to  the  village  cf  Cuba;  and 

S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the  1964  ameiid- 
ments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  885)  to  authorize 
the  preparation  of  a  roll  of  persons 
whose  lineal  ancestors  were  members  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Weas.  Pian- 
kashaws.  Peorias.  and  Kaskaskias, 
merged  under  the  Treaty  of  May  30.  1854 
(10  Stat.  1082K  and  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion dockets  Nos.  314.  amended.  314-E 
and  65.  and  for  other  purposes. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 


House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  2601) 
to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  ColuQibia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2601,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia omnibus  anticrime  bill. 

Eleven  days  after  taking  office  18 
months  ago.  President  Nixon  outlined  a 
program  for  "curbing  crime  and  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  life  in  the  city  of 
Washington."  At  the  very  top  of  his 
agenda  for  attacking  crime  was  the  goal 
of  "reorganization  and  restructuring  of 
our  present  court  system  toward  the 
eventual  goal  of  creating  one  local  court 
of  general  civil,  criminal,  and  juvenile 
jurisdiction  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

I  had  hoped  that  long  before  now,  the 
Congress  could  have  completed  and  sent 
to  the  President  a  bill  responding  to  this 
first  priority  of  his  January  1969  mes- 
sage. 

The  right  to  a  speedy  and  fair  trial 
is  steeped  in  our  history.  It  is  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights  as  one  of  the  key  provi- 
sions sought  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in 
light  of  the  disregard  for  individual 
rights  which  they  had  endured  as  sub- 
jects of  a  tyrannical  government.  And  it 
is  in  many  of  the  earlier  declarations  of 
rights  adopted  by  individual  American 
colonies.  For  example,  the  original 
Marylauid  declaration  of  rights,  adopted 
in  1776 — when  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  still  part  of  Maryland — stated; 

That  every  free  man.  for  any  Injury  done 
to  him  in  his  person,  or  property,  ought  to 
have  remedy  by  the  court  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  ought  to  have  Justice  and  right, 
freely  without  sale,  fully  without  any  denial. 
and  speedily  without  any  delay,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Indeed,  court  reform  was  one  of  the 
first  priorities  of  our  own  District  Com- 
mittee, which,  after  a  comprehensive 
series  of  hearings,  reported  a  reorgani- 
zation bill  which  the  Senate  passed  in 
September  1969,  just  2  months  after 
the  administration's  detailed  recom- 
mendations had  been  submitted.  Nor  is 
it  the  conference  report's  court  reform 
section  which  gives  rise  to  my  inability 
to  support  it. 

Through  no  fault  of  this  body  and  de- 
spite its  efforts,  the  desperately  needed 
court  reorganization  provisions  have 
been  woven  into  an  omnibus  measure 
filled  with  controversial  juvenile  and 
criminal  law  provisions.  Some  of  those 
provi-  ions  are  unworkable  and  unwise. 
Constitutionality  aside,  they  simply  will 
not  stem  the  tide  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  technique  of  embodying  in  an 
omnibus  bill  the  good  and  the  bad. 
that  which  is  palatable  and  that  which 
is  unpalatable,  is  an  old  legislative 
mechanism. 

But  in  this  case  it  is  not  simply  a  case 
of  what  is  palatable  and  what  is  un- 
palatable. It  is  a  case  of  what  may  be 
palatable  and  what  is  positively  inedible. 

I  recognize  and  vehemently  support 
the  need  for  court  reorganization.  As 
Police  Chief  Wilson  recently  told  the 
Senate  District  Committee,  it  is  fimda- 
mental  structural  change  which  will  ulti- 


mately secure  for  law-abiding  citi/iens 
the  ground  recently  gained  in  the  war  on 
District.of  Columbia  crime. 

We  must  clear  criminal  court  backlogs 
and  secure  for  defendants  and  for  so- 
ciety the  speedy  trial  promised  by  the 
sixth  amendment.  Society  can  no  longer 
endure  the  delays  of  the  law.  Delays  of  a 
year  or  more  befoi-e  trial  of  criminal 
cases  are  common.  In  that  length  of  time 
cases  go  cold.  The  witnesses  may  die. 
move  away,  or  simply  disappear.  Tlie 
chance  of  conviction  rapidly  diminishe.";. 
Tlie  accused  loses  his  respect  for  the  law 
and  his  apprehension  of  ultimate  con- 
viction and  pimishment.  If  we  are  to 
have  law  and  order,  we  must  have  speedy 
and  fair  justice. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  court  reorganiza- 
tion, which  will  go  so  far  in  insuring 
prompt  disposition  of  criminal  cases  and 
about  which  there  is  practically  no  de- 
bate, has  been  denied  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  all  these 
months.  We  must  not  let  honest  dis- 
agreement over  the  contioversial  aspects 
of  this  legislation  delay  court  reform  any 
longer. 

Conference  procedure,  of  course,  does 
not  allow  us  to  amend  the  217-paee  con- 
ference bill.  We  must  swallow  it  whole  or 
not  at  all.  I  for  one  find  the  conference 
bill  unacceptable  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  and  I  therefore  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report. 

In  an  effort  to  reestablish  priorities  and 
regain  perspective.  I  have  joined  nearly 
two  dozen  other  Senators  in  sponsoring 
an  alternative  District  of  Columbia  crime 
i:ackage.  The  first  segment  of  the  pack- 
ago  retains  virtually  intact  the  language 
cf  the  conference  bill  on  first,  court  re- 
organization: second,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bail  Agency;  third,  creation  of  a 
full  time  public  defender  for  the  District: 
and  fourth,  adoption  of  the  Interstate 
Compact  on  Juveniles  by  the  Di.^trict 
This  substitute  includes  all  the  noncon- 
troversial  parts  of  the  conference  meas- 
ure. It  has  been  introduced  as  S.  4080  and 
as  amendment  777  to  H.R.  914.  a  Hou?e- 
passed  private  claims  bill  now  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

The  second  segment  of  the  package 
deals  with  criminal  and  juvenile  law  and 
procedure.  Intrcduced  ;.s  S.  4081  an  i 
amendment  776  to  H.R.  914.  it  eliminates 
the  conti-oversial  conference  provisions 
on  first,  preventative  detention;  second, 
no- knock  searches:  third,  wiretapping: 
and  fourth,  mandatoi-y  minimum  .sen- 
tences. It  also  conforms  the  juvenile  code 
section  with  previous  Senate  action  and 
modifies  a  few  other  criminal  law  pro- 
\isions. 

This  package  answers  the  fears  of 
those  v»-ho  anticipate  that  tie  rejection 
of  the  conference  report  will  mean  no 
action  this  year.  If  the  conference  report 
is  rejected,  we  thus  have  an  immediate 
bipartisan  substitute  which  answers  the 
President's  initial  call  for  action  and 
which  enables  tis  to  give  court  reform  the 
imarumity  it  deserves  and  to  give  the  ju- 
venile and  criminal  prov.sions  the  in- 
dividual scrutiny  and  separate  votes 
they  deserve 

After  passage  of  the  court  reorganiza- 
tion substitute,  which  has  wide  backing 
in  this  body,  we  can  take  up  the  areas  of 
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controversy.  Suppoiters  of  no-knock 
and  oUier  controversial  provisions  will 
be  able  to  offer  them  as  amendments  to 
the  second  segment  of  our  substitute 
package.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  in 
these  areas  of  honest  disagreement,  vital- 
ly needed  court  reform  will  be  freed  of 
the  baggage  which  has  delayed  it  so  long 
and  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  exercise 
its  judgment  on  matters  too  important 
to  accept  as  "riders"  on  court  reform. 

I  now  want  to  tuni  to  one  of  the  major 
areas  in  which  I  find  the  conference  re- 
port seriously  deficient,  that  of  juvenile 
law  and  procedure. 

One  of  the  most  unfortm^ate  aspects  of 
the  crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  at  the  juvenile  level.  Police 
Chief  Wilson  has  estimated  that  as  much 
as  45  percent  of  serious  crime  in  the 
District  is  committed  by  persons  under  18. 
Testimony  before  the  Senate  District 
Committee  indicates  that  serious  crime 
referrals  of  16-  and  17-year-olds  to  ju- 
venile com-t  have  skyrocketed.  In  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  cases  involving  29 
homicides,  37  rapes.  780  robberies,  1,115 
burglaries,  and  537  assaults  were  referred 
to  juvenile  court.  The  juvenile  system, 
like  Its  adult  counterparts,  surfers  from 
recidivism;  one-third  of  the  juveniles  re- 
ferred in  that  period  had  previously  been 
adjudicated  delinquent. 

In  response  to  this  drastic  need,  the 
Senate  District  Committee  imaiilmously 
report-ed  S.  2981,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate December  22,  1969,  nearly  7  months 
a.go. 

As  the  Senate  report  on  the  bill  stated: 

S.  2981  as  amended  In  Committee  con- 
stitutes a  vital  measure  for  the  reduction  of 
crime  committed  in  the  National  Capital,  as 
the  bill's  principal  purpose  is  to  break  the 
crime  cycle  whereby  Juvenile  offenders  grad- 
uate from  the  Juvenile  system  as  adult  crim- 
inals. 

More  speclflcally,  the  bill  S.  2981  as  re- 
ported has  the  following  objectives:  to  ex- 
pedite the  adjudication  of  Juveniles  and  en- 
hance their  rehabUitatlon,  and  to  Improve 
court  procedures  for  Juveniles  so  as  to  pro- 
vide them  their  due  process  of  law. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  gone  far 
to  improve  our  capability  to  deal  prompt- 
ly, effectively,  and  intelligently  with  the 
youthful  offender.  I  was  proud  to  cospon- 
sor  that  measure  and  to  v.ork  actively  on 
refining  it  into  the  form  in  which  it 
emerged  from  committee  and  passed. 

I,  therefoj^  regret  to  say  that  the  con- 
ference report  retreats  from  a  number 
of  crucial  and  enlightened  positions 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

In  comparing  the  Senate-passed  juve- 
nile provisions  with  those  of  the  confer- 
ence bill,  I  am  reminded  of  a  pa.ssage 
from  Lewis  Carroll's  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land": 

"And  who  are  these?"  said  the  Queen, 
pointing  to  the  three  gardeners  who  were 
lying  round  the  rose  tree;  for,  you  see,  as  they 
were  lying  on  their  faces,  and  the  pattern 
on  their  backs  was  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the 
pack,  she  could  not  tell  whether  they  were 
gardeners,  or  soldiers,  or  courtiers,  or  three 
of  her  own  children. 

"How  should  /  know?"  said  Alice,  surprised 
at  her  own  courage.  "It's  no  business  of 
mine." 

The  Queen  turned  crimson  with  fury,  and, 
after  glaring  at  her  for  a  moment  like  a  wild 


beast,  began  screaming,  "Off  with  her  head! 
Off—" 

"Nonsense!"  said  Alice,  very  loudly  and  de- 
cidedly, and  the  Queen  was  silent. 

The  King  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  and 
timidly  said,  "Consider,  my  dear;  she  Is  only 
a  chUd!" 

DEFINITION     or     CHILD 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  the  legisla- 
ture which  determines  which  young  peo- 
ple are  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  juvenile  system  and  which  are  re- 
mitted to  adult  courts  and  prisons.  The 
impact  on  youth  of  borderline  age  be- 
hooves us  to  consider  the  question  of 
family  division  (juvenile)  jurisdiction 
with  great  care. 

Tlie  decision  whether  or  not  to  send 
a  16-  or  17-year-old  automatically  to 
adult  court  is  crucial  not  only  for  the 
child,  but  al.so  for  society.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  up  on  a  youth  who.  through 
the  juvenile  process,  can  be  rescued 
fi-om  a  life  of  crime. 

The  British  courts  went  through  a 
long  and  painful  period  of  self-exami- 
nation and  reform  in  tins  area  100 
years  ago.  One  of  the  motivations  for 
that  reform  and  lliat  review  was  the 
widespread  popularity  of  the  novels  of 
Charles  Dickens.  One  of  those  novels, 
"Oliver  Twist,"  relates  how  Oliver,  al- 
though innocent,  is  arrested  for  picking 
a  pocket.  As  Dickens  pictured  the  scene : 

Now,  Young  Gallows!  This  was  an  invi- 
tation for  Oliver  to  enter  through  a  door 
which  he  unlocked  as  he  spoke  and  which 
led  into  a  stone  cell.  Here  he  was  searched; 
and  nothing  being  found  upon  him,  locked 
up. 

Oliver  then  was  brought  before  the 
judge.  Magistrate  Fang.  Dickens  fiu-ther 
unfolds  Oliver's  plight: 

At  this  point  of  the  inquiry,  Oliver  raised 
his  head  and,  looking  round  with  imploring 
eye.s.  murmured  a  feeble  prayer  for  a  draught 
o:'  water. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  replied  Fang.  "Don't 
try  to  make  a  fool  of  me." 

"I  think  he  really  is  111,  your  worship,"  re- 
monstrated rhe  officer. 

"I  know  better."  said  Fang. 

"Take  care  of  him,  officer,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman .  .  .  "he'll  fall  down." 

"Stand  away,  officer,"  cried  Pang;  "let  him 
if  he  likes." 

Oliver  availed  himself  of  the  kind  permis- 
.sion  and  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  fainting  fit. 
The  men  in  the  office  looked  at  each  other, 
but  no  one  dared  to  stir. 

"I  knew  he  was  shamming,"  said  Fang,  as  If 
this  were  incontestable  proof  of  the  fact. 
"Let  him  lie  there;  hell  soon  be  tired  of 
that." 

"How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  case, 
sir?"  inquired  the  clerk  In  a  low  voice. 

"Summarily,"  replied  Fang.  "He  stands 
committed  for  three  months — hard  labour. 
of  course.  Clear  the  office." 

Thase  familiar  with  Dickens  will  recall 
that  Oliver  was  saved  from  this  convic- 
tion by  the  dramatic  entrance  of  a  shop- 
keei^er  who  swore  the  boy  was  innocent. 
But  the  sad  fact  was  that  this  11-year- 
old  boy  could  not  prove  this  to  the  court 
himself. 

Our  decision  to  remit  a  16-  or  17-year- 
old  offender  to  adult  courts  and  prisons 
is  irrevocable.  All  versions  of  pending 
juvenile  legislation  provide  a  transfer 
process  which  enables  the  govenuncnt  to 
demonstrate  a  specific  child's  lack  of  sus- 


ceptiiiility  to  juvenile  handling  and  ob- 
tain his  transfer  to  adult  court. 

The  original  version  of  S.  2981  defined 
"child"  for  purposes  of  juvenile  court 
jurisdiction  as  persons  under  18.  except 
those  aged  16  or  17  who  were  charged 
with  certain  enumerated  serious  crimes. 
It  thus  removed  many  first-time  offenders 
from  juvenile  court. 

This  provision  was  opposed  in  he;'\rings 
among  othei's,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  (the  agency  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  problems  and  treatment 
of  juveniles*,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association,  Juvenile  Court  Commit- 
tee, and  Professor  Ferster,  director  of 
the  juvenUe  offender  and  the  law  project 
at  George  Washington  University.  It  \v,is 
discovered  to  be  widely  divergent  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  model  juvenile  act.  the  Uni- 
form Juvenile  Court  Act.  and  the  vast 
majority  of  State  laws.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Commission  had  likewise 
recommended  that  the  age  jurisdiction 
of  the  juvenile  court  should  remain  at  its 
present  level,  so  that  the  court  will  con- 
tinue to  assume  jurisdiction  over  children 
up  to  18  years  of  age.  The  original  defi- 
nition was  favored  by  only  one  hearing 
witness.  He  was  a  repi-esentative  from 
the  Justice  Department,  although  it  is 
not  clear  to  me  whether  his  views  were 
his  own  or  those  of  the  Department. 

In  order  to  bring  the  definition  into 
accord  with  sound  juvenile  court  practice, 
the  District  Committer  reported  and  the 
Senate  passed  a  provision  which  required 
that  a  16-  or  17-year-old  charged  with  an 
enumerated  serious  crime  also  have  been 
previously  adjudicated  delinquent  before 
he  could  be  treat^^d  as  an  adult. 

This  addition  reflected  at  least  two 
conclusions  carefully  drawn  by  the  com- 
mittee : 

First.  First-time  offenders  aged  16  and 
17  should  not  be  legislatively  excluded 
from  juvenile  jurisdiction  and  its  stress 
on  rehabilitation.  Only  in  those  cases 
where  a  prior  adjudication  of  delinquency 
is  followed  by  a  serious  later  charge  is 
it  appropriate  to  concluude  that  the  ju- 
venile process  will  not  work. 

Second.  Although  there  may  be  a  higli 
incidence  of  crime  committed  by  16-  and 
17-year-olcLs.  that  fact  does  not  indicate 
that  16-  and  17-year-old  first  offenders 
are  not  susceptible  to  juvenile  rehabili- 
tation. Those  16-  and  17-year-old  first 
offenders  who  are  not  susceptible  to  ju- 
venile rehabilitation  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  adult  court  on  a  case-by-ca.«e 
basis,  but  a  flat  exclusion  is  unjustifiable. 

A';  the  report  on  S.  2981  stated,  the 
committee: 

Was  mindful  of  the  principal  rationale  un- 
derlying the  maintaining  of  a  juvenile  court 
system,  and  appreciates  the  wisdom  of  the 
objective  for  punishment  in  cases  of  reha- 
bilitation for  as  yet  uniformed  youths.  The 
committee  was  not  inclined,  therefore,  to  ap- 
prove a  lowering  of  the  Jurisdictional  age 
limit  (for  the  Family  Division)  in  simple  re- 
action to  statistics  indicating  a  greater  in- 
cidence of  crime  committed  by  Juveniles  aged 
16  to  18. 

The  historic  distinction  between  juve- 
nile and  adults  is  based  on  the  assump- 
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tion  that,  until  a  certain  age,  a  youth — 
although  he  may  commit  an  offense 
against  society — is  not  yet  locked  into  a 
life  of  antisocial  behavior.  It  assumes 
that  his  personality  is  still  somewhat  un- 
formed, that  his  habits  have  not  yet 
solidified,  and  that  sincere,  sustained  re- 
habilitative programs  can  have  a  lasting 
impact. 

Society's  stake  in  keeping  a  youth 
from  developing  from  a  youthful  offend- 
er into  a  hardened  adult  criminal  dic- 
tates that  we  pursue  this  as-sumption  in 
all  appropriate  cases. 

Juvenile  law  and  practice  in  the  1970's 
must  also  recognize  that  many  youths 
by  their  midteens  have  gained  a  tragi- 
cally high  degree  of  sophistication  on  the 
streets.  They  have  been  exposed  to  drug 
traffic,  to  older  offenders,  and  to  the  ins 
and  outs  of  law  enforcement:  they  may 
have  become  either  so  experienced  or  so 
cynical  that  they  outgrow  most  if  not  all 
juvenile  services. 

At  the  same  time,  adult  correctional 
systems  have  improved,  and  we  have  ex- 
panded rehabilitative  programs,  job 
training,  and  treatment  for  narcotics 
addicts.  Prisons  are  becoming  more  than 
mere  custodial  institutions.  Although  a 
tremendous  job  lies  ahead,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Corrections 
has  made  great  strides  which  are  re- 
flected in  its  relatively  low  recidivism 
rate. 

Yet  a  third  factor  we  must  recognize 
is  the  present  inadequacy  of  juvenile 
services.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
in  many  cities,  facilities  are  overcrowded 
and  understaffed.  Programs  for  youth  in 
I'arious  neighborhoods  are,  with  some 
exceptions,  fragmented,  underfundrd. 
and  not  fully  effective.  In  general,  we  are 
simply  not  able  to  provide  juveniles  wit'n 
the  counseling,  guidance,  and  personal 
attention  which  such  troubled  youths 
should  have. 

None  of  these  factors,  however,  should 
cause  us  to  abandon  or  even  substan- 
tially curtail  our  efforts  to  help  juveniles 
as  such. 

If  we  are  going  to  protect  society  from 
evolution  of  these  Individuals  into 
hardened  criminals,  we  must  .start  as 
early  as  we  can.  There  is,  of  course,  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  juvenile  serv- 
ices will  have  no  constructive  impact 
on  the  16-  or  17-year-old  first  offender. 
But  we  must  weigh  that  possibility 
against  the  probability  that  such  a  youth, 
if  thrown  into  adult  courts  and  adult 
jails,  will  receive  a  swift  education  in 
crime  and  mature  beyond  the  reach  of 
rehabilitation.  The  interests  of  both 
youth  and  society,  in  my  judgment,  dic- 
tate giving  juvenile  services  and  pro- 
grams at  least  one  try  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
the  light  of  the  improvements  in  juvenile 
court  administration  and  procedure 
which  court  reorganization  provides. 

In  contrast  to  the  conference  report, 
the  substitute  version  of  the  bill  adopts 
the  Senate  requirement  of  a  previous 
adjudication  of  delinquency  and  also 
requires  a  determination  of  probable 
cause  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  in 
the  petition.  The  latter  safeguard  is  de- 
signed as  a  judicial  check  on  the  prose- 


cution's otherwi.se  imfettered  discretion 
to  exclude  any  first-time  offender  from 
juvenile  court  merely  by  charging  him 
with  one  of  the  enumerated  serious 
crimes. 

TIME    LIMITS 

Sadly,  cases  in  juvenile  court  pres- 
ently undergo  intolerable  delays.  A  youth 
may  well  wait  a  year  for  adjudication  if 
he  is  released  into  the  community.  Even 
if  he  is  detained  pending  adjudication, 
he  may  wait  several  months  The  7.000  or 
more  cases  referred  to  the  court  annually, 
plus  its  6.000-case  backlog,  contribute 
to  the  problem. 

Under  such  circumstances,  deterrence 
and  rehabilitation  become  accidental 
byproducts  of  the  sy,stem  rather  than 
carefully  sought  results.  Delay  is  espe- 
cially tragic  in  the  ca.se  of  the  young  of- 
fender. He  is  the  one  upon  whom  therapy 
is  most  likely  to  work  and  for  whom  de- 
terrence must  be  swift  to  be  effective. 
As  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  in  the 
context  of  adult  offenders,  rehabilita- 
tion is  society's  most  formidable  weapon 
in  the  war  against  crime.  Because  the 
vast  majority  of  persons  in  our  juve- 
nile and  criminal  courts  are  ultimately 
released  because  they  eventually  return 
to  the  streets — rehabilitation  should  be 
viewed  as  a  right  demanded  by  society 
rather  than  as  a  privilege  of  the  indi- 
vidual violator. 

The  si^ecial  urgency  of  prompt  dis- 
Ijosition  of  juvenile  cases  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  American  Bar  Association 
standards  and  the  HEW  model  juvenile 
act.  v/hich  specify  time  limits  for  each 
stage  of  juvenile  proceedings.  Such  pro- 
visions have  proved  effective  in  jurisdic- 
tions such  as  New  York,  California,  and 
Illinois.  Time  limits  were  al.so  recom- 
mended in  studies  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  juvenile  court  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Administration  of  Jastice, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission. In  fact.  Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Wald. 
a  well-known  Washington  lawyer,  who 
has  been  v.ith  the  Justice  Department 
and  is  now  with  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services,  and  who  served  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Commission,  told 
the  Senate  District  Committee  that  the 
Commission's  time  limits  recommenda- 
tion was  its  "single  unanimous"  and 
"single  strongest"  juvenile  court  recom- 
mendation. 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee have  further  demonstrated  that  the 
additional  manpower  provided  by  court 
reorganization  is  only  part  of  the  answer. 

The  Senate  wisely  added  its  voice  to 
the  virtual  unanimity  in  favor  of  time 
limits  in  passing  S.  2981,  which  included 
an  eminently  workable  comprehensive 
time  scheme  for  the  various  stages  of 
juvenile  proceedings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
chart  of  the  Senate  time  limit  provi- 
sions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  defending  the  time 
limits  in  the  Senate  bill  against  charges 
that  they  were  unnecessary  and  un- 
workable, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  District  Committee  remarked 


on  the  Senate  floor  last  December  22 
that: 

In  fact,  the  deadlines  for  disposition  of 
Juvenile  court  cases  imposed  by  this  bill 
follow  the  model  New  Tork  Family  Court 
Act  and  are  less  restrictive  on  the  court 
than  the  deadlines  which  tlie  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Service  recommends. 

The  sinitile  fact  is  that  these  guidlines 
have  greuiij  improved  the  situation  in  New 
York,  without  detriment  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Juvenile  Jurisdiction  there. 

What  is  unworkable,  in  my  view,  is  the 
present  intolerable  situation,  in  which  in 
the  absence  of  time  limits,  ca.ses  grow  stale 
and  the  possibility  ol  rehabilitation  is  lost. 
The  public  is  burdened  with  enormous  ex- 
pense engendered  by  the  delays  which  have 
arisen  because  time  limitations  hsve  not  ex- 
isted before  now  .  . 

And  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  chairman  was 
right. 

The  conference  bUl,  by  eliminating 
time  limitations  on  the  two  major  stages 
of  juvenile  proceedings — factfinding  and 
dispositional  hearing.s — represents  a  se- 
rious retreat  in  the  effort  to  permanently 
eliminate  the  present  backlog. 

Under  the  conference  bill,  therefore,  a 
yoimg  man's  case  could  proceed  expedi- 
tiously to  the  factfinding  stage,  only  to  be 
stalled  there  for  months  while  the  youth 
stagnated  in  an  in.«titution  or  matured, 
unsuper\ised,  on  the  .streets.  I  particu- 
larly fear  this  is  so  in  light  of  a  state- 
ment made  during  House  debat-e  on  the 
conference  bill.  One  member  of  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  speak- 
ing "on  behalf  of  all  the  Hou.se  conferees" 
and  "for  purpo.sps  of  legislative  history." 
stated  that  the  conference  bill : 

While  adopting  a  number  of  time  limits 
for  Juvenile  proceedings,  specifically  rejected 
time  limits  for  the  factfinding  and  disposi- 
tional hearings.  The  conferees  did  siigeest  in 
the  House  .statement  of  managers,  general 
goals  to  be  sought  by  the  courts  in  reaching 
the  factfinding  and  dispositional  hearings 
However,  these  goals  .are  not  obligatory  In 
any  way  and  must  not  be  construed  to  create 
any  rlg"ht,s  on  behalf  of  the  child  to  have  his 
case  heard  within  a  specified  time  period. 

Expediting  certain  phases  of  juvenUe 
proceedings  merely  to  allow  delay  in  more 
crucial  phases  is  not  a  promising  way  to 
eradicate  the  staggering  6.000-case  juve- 
nile backlog  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  4081.  on  the  other  hand,  retains  the 
Senate  bill's  full  complement  of  time  re- 
quirements. 

STANDARDS    OF    PROOF 

Under  the  provisions  of  court  reorgani- 
zation, three  categories  of  juveniles  are 
created — "delinquent,"  "persons  in  need 
of  supervision"  (PINSi.  and  "neglected." 
The  former  two  categories  each  Involve 
misconduct  by  the  juvenile,  though  de- 
linquent behavior  is  the  more  serious. 
In  each  instance,  a  factfinding  hearing 
is  held  to  determine  whether  the  charges 
against  the  juvenile  are  true.  Where  such 
truth  is  established,  a  dispositional 
hearing  Is  held  to  determine  whether  the 
child  is  "in  need  of  care  or  rehabilita- 
tion" and,  if  so,  what  order  of  disposi- 
tion should  be  made.  The  factfinding  and 
dispositional  hearings  roughly  corre- 
spond, then,  to  adult  trial  and  sentenc- 
ing, respectively. 

A  critical  question  in  any  criminal  or 
juvenile  proceeding  is  the  standard  of 
proof  required  of  the  government. 
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It  has  been  traditional  in  America 
that  every  element  of  an  adult  criminal 
offense  be  proved  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt"  before  a  defendant  may  be  found 
guilty  and  sentenced.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  confirmed,  in  the 
Winship  case,  that  this  longstanding 
practice  is  required  by  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
there  stated  that: 

A  society  that  values  the  good  name  and 
freedom  of  every  Individual  should  not  con- 
demn a  man  for  commission  of  a  crime  when 
there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  about  his  guilt. 

The  reasonable  doubt  standard  is,  of 
course,  a  term  of  art  which  denotes  a  very 
high  certainty  of  correctness.  It  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  lower  proof  by  "clear 
and  convincing  evidence"  and  the  even 
lower  standard  of  proof  by  a  "preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence."  The  latter  stand- 
ard is  considered  acceptable  for  a  plain- 
tiff in  civil  proceedings,  on  the  basis  that 
the  defendant  is  not  so  likely  to  lose  his 
liberty  or  his  reputation  as  in  a  criminal 
prosecution. 

The  Court  went  on  in  Winship  to  state 
that: 

The  same  considerations  that  demand  ex- 
treme caution  In  factfinding  to  protect  the 
innocent  adult  apply  as  well  to  the  innocent 
child. 

It  held  that  the  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  standard  is  required  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  delinquency  factfinding 
hearing.  The  Court  did  not  reach  the 
question  of  the  standard  required  for 
PINS  factfinding  hearings  or  for  delin- 
quency or  PINS  dispositional  hearings. 

The  Senate  juvenile  code  bill  accu- 
rately forecast  the  rationale  of  the  Win- 
ship decision.  Such  delinquency  and 
PINS  cases  both  involve  stiEtmatization 
of  the  child — unlike  neglect  cases — and 
possible  loss  of  the  child's  freedom,  the 
Senate  bill  required  proof  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  in  both  types  of  factfind- 
ing hearing.  The  Senate  thus  recognized 
that  the  essential  difference  between  de- 
linquency and  PINS  cases  lies  in  treat- 
ment, but  that  both  involve  a  judgment 
of  wrongdoing  and  possible  loss  of  free- 
dom. 

A  further  basis  for  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  certainty  of  proof  of  involve- 
ment was  outlined  in  the  District  Com- 
mittee report  on  S. 2981 : 

The  Committee  is  advised  that  a  Juvenile's 
involvement  In  fact — the  actual  commitment 
by  the  Juvenile  of  the  alleged  acts — con- 
stitutes a  therapeutic  prerequisite,  without 
which  treatment  may  be  entirely  fruitless 
and  even  affirmatively  harmful.  A  child  can- 
not be  effectively  treated.  It  Is  suggested,  un- 
less he  first  Is  convinced  that  he  has  acted 
wrongly. 

The  Senate  bill  set  out  a  somewhat 
lower  standard  of  proof — clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence — for  dispositional  hear- 
ings in  delinquency  and  PINS  cases  and 
for  factfinding  in  neglect  cases. 

The  Senate  standards  followed  the 
HEW  model  juvenile  act,  the  Uniform 
Juvenile  Court  Act,  and  recent  changes 
in  many  of  the  States. 

The  conference  bill  requires  only  that 
the  Government  establish  its  case  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  in  PINS 
factfinding  hearings.  There  is  no  sufQ- 


cient  reason  for  requiring  the  traditional 
high  criminal  burden  in  delinquency 
cases  and  lowering  the  buiden  all  the  way 
to  the  traditional  civil  level  in  supervi- 
sion cases.  The  ^ubstitute  retains  the 
Senate's  adoption  of  an  enlightened  posi- 
tion, and  reflects  the  Supreme  Court's  in- 
junction that  safeguards  to  protect  inno- 
cent adults  also  apply  to  innocent  chll- 


aren. 


OTHER    PROBLEMS 


There  are  a  number  of  other  retreats 
from  cr,lightened  practice — some  in 
clearer  lar.guage  than  others— in  the 
conference  bill.  The  substitute  bill  cor- 
rects and  clarifies  these  deficiencies.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  chart  of  these 
deficiences  marked  appendix  2,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
review  each  of  seven  areas  briefly.  Over- 
broad detention  provisions.  Preventive 
detention  of  juvenile  "to  protect  the  per- 
son or  property  of  others"  prior  to  the 
factfinding  hearing  is  authorized  by  the 
conference  bill.  The  conference  bill  also 
promote.^  unwarranted  detention  by 
eliminating  from  the  Senate  bill's  defi- 
nition of  detention  or  shelter  care  hear- 
ing any  explicit  inquiry'  into  probable 
cause  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  against 
the  child,  something  even  the  adult  pre- 
ventive detention  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference bill  require.  The  conference 
measure  further  allow.s  detention  after 
the  dispositional  hearing  unless  the 
court  finds  that  the  child  is  not  "in  need 
cf  care  or  rehabilitation."  The  Senate 
version  required  release  in  the  absence 
of  an  affirmative  finding  of  need  of  care 
or  rehabilitation. 

The  substitute  bill  strikes  preventive 
detention  of  juveniles  and  avoids  unwar- 
ranted provisions  for  detention  by  adopt- 
ing Senate  language  defining  detention 
or  shelter  care  hearing  and  requiring 
release  after  dispositional  hearing  where 
appropriate. 

Right  to  counsel.  The  substitute  ver- 
sion makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  a  child 
shall  be  represented  by  counsel  at  all 
"critical  stages"  of  proceedings,  a  term 
which  will  be  further  defined  over  time 
by  the  courts. 

Burden  of  proof  in  transfer  from  ju- 
venile to  adult  court.  The  conference  bill 
contains  an  odd  hybrid  of  Senate  lan- 
guage— which  properly  placed  the  bur- 
den of  transfer  cases  on  the  Govern- 
ment— and  House  language — which  im- 
properly placed  it  on  the  child.  The  sub- 
stitute bill  follows  the  Senate  bill  ex- 
actly to  avoid  the  objectionable  House 
result. 

Jury  trial.  The  substitute  version  re- 
tains the  present  waivable  right  to  jury 
trial  in  delinquency  cases.  As  a  noted 
group  of  District  of  Columbia  court  ex- 
perts have  stated: 

Jury  trial  may  not  be  infallible,  but  the 
Jury  is  the  best  factfinding  mechanism  our 
system  of  Justice  has  been  able  to  devise. 
In  factual  disputes  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  child  actually  committed  an  alleged  of- 
fense he,  like  an  adult,  should  be  entitled  to 
Its  safeguards. 


Sanction  for  failure  to  bring  a  child 
before  a  judge.  The  requirement  that  the 
"initial  appearance"  before  a  judge  be 
within  5  days  of  filing  of  a  petition  is  sub- 
stantially undermined  In  the  conference 
report  by  a  requirement  that  failure  to 
hold  the  appearance  on  time  shall  not  be 
grounds  for  dismissal.  This  Insulates  the 
most  careless  and  negligent  government 
practice.  It  is  appropriate  to  permit  the 
courts,  by  rule  or  case  law,  to  prescribe 
sanctions  for  violations  of  time  limits. 
Like  the  Senate  version,  the  substitute 
omits  this  imnecessary  limit  on  sound 
judicial  discretion. 

Presimiption  of  need  for  care  or  reha- 
bilitation. Once  a  juvenile's  involvement 
has  been  determined  in  a  factfinding 
hearing,  a  dispositional  hearing  is  held 
to  determine  whether  he  is  "in  need  of 
care  or  rehabilitation"  and,  if  so,  what 
disposition  should  be  made. 

The  conference  bill  adopts  House  lan- 
guage establishing  a  presumption  that 
commission  of  an  act  which  would  be 
either  an  adult  felony  or  misdemeanor  is 
sufficient,  absent  contrary  evidence,  for 
a  finding  of  need  for  care  or  rehabilita- 
tion. The  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
bill  standard  requiring  commission  of  an 
act  which  would  be  an  adult  felony. 

Transfer  to  juvenile  court  of  child  mis- 
takenly prosecuted  in  criminal  court. 
Where  It  appears  that  a  criminal  defend- 
ant should  have  been  in  juvenile  court, 
but  jeopardy  has  attached  in  the  criminal 
proceeding  and  judgment  has  not  been 
entered,  the  substitute  bill  retains  the 
Senate  requirement  of  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine w^hether  the  court  should  proceed 
to  judgment  or  refer  the  case  to  juvenile 
court". 

CONCLUSION 

During  this  debate  we  have  heard,  and 
unhappily  we  must  hear,  a  great  deal 
about  the  tremendous  growth  in  juvenile 
crime,  about  the  rapid  spread  of  drug 
traffic  In  the  local  schools,  and  about 
the  inability  of  present  juvenile  proc- 
esses to  keep  first  offenders  from  becom- 
ing second  offenders.  These  facts  are 
sobering.  They  are  more  than  sobering; 
they  are  frightening.  But  they  are  not. 
however,  an  indictment  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  young  men  and  women. 
Rather,  they  are  an  indictment  of  the 
past  performance  of  the  system— and.  I 
submit,  an  indictment  of  Congres.";  as 
the  overseer  of  that  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  question  before  us  today  Is 
whether  we  are  going  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  present  generation 
of  youth  and  for  the  next.  The  confer- 
ence bill  is,  in  its  thrust,  a  pessimistic 
and  in  many  ways  fatalistic  approach 
which  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  en- 
dorse. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  adopt  a  similar  course  and  will 
enact  the  noncontroversial  aspect  of 
court  reorganization  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Exhibit  1 
appendix  i 

Time  limitations  In  S.  2981: 

1.  Motion  to  transfer  juvenile  for  criminal 
prosecution;  within  5  days  of  filing  of 
petition. 

2.  Hearing  on  transfer  motion:  (a)  for 
children  In  detention,  within  7  days  of  filing 
of   motion;     (b)    for   children    released   into 
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community,    within    15    days    of    filing    of 
motion. 

3.  Background  report  for  transfer  hear- 
ing made  available  to  counsel  for  child:  2  days 
before  transfer  hearing. 

4.  Piling  of  petition  (charges)  by  Corpora- 
ration  Counsel  (Subject  to  #6  below.); 
within  5  days  after  complaint  referred  by 
Director  of  Social  Services  to  Corporation 
Counsel. 

5.  Initial  appearance  (for  children  released 
Into  community  only);  within  5  days  after 
filing  of  petition. 


6.  Detention  or  shelter  care  hearing  (for 
children  In  detention  only);  on  or  before  the 
next  day  after  arrest,  with  a  maximum  5-day 
continuance  for  probable  cause  determina- 
tion only  (i.e.,  no  postponement  allowed  for 
application  of  detention  criteria) . 

7.  Notice  of  Interlocutory  appeal  from 
transfer  or  detention  order;  within  2  days 
after  order. 

8.  Decision  on  Interlocutory  appral  from 
transfer  or  detention  order;  within  72  hours 
after  filing  of  notice. 

9.  Factfinding   hearing;    (a)    for   children 


in  detention,  within  15  days  after  dettnticn 
hearing;  (b)  for  children  released  Into  cjm- 
munlty,  within  30  days  after  detention 
hearing. 

10.  Dispositional  hearing;  (a)  for  children 
In  detention,  within  15  days  after  conclusion 
of  factfinding;  (b)  for  children  released  into 
community,  wlthm  30  days  after  conclusion 
of  factfinding. 

11.  Commitment  for  mental  or  physical 
observation  and  examination;  for  up  to  30 
days  with  possibility  of  2  extensions  for  ad- 
ditional 30-day  periods. 


EXHIBIT  2 
APPENDIX  ll-COMPARISON  OF  SELECTED  JUVENILE  SECTIONS-HOUSE-SENATE,  CONFERENCE,  AND  SUBSTITUTE  DC.  CRIME  LEGISLATION 


House 


Senate 


Con- 
ference 


Sub- 
stitute 


Definition  ol  child: 

;6-  and  17-year  old  first  offenders  iirevocably 

sent  to  adult  court?.        ..        .  Yes. 

Time  limits: 

Time  limits  established  for  crucial  factfinding 

and  dispositional  hearings?. ..  No  . 

Standards  of  proof: 

Rationale  of  Wins:iip  case  accepted  in  super- 
vision case  factfinding  hearings? ..  No  -.- 

Overbroad  detention: 

Preventive  detention  permitted  pnoi  to  fact- 
finriing?. .   .         .     .   .  . .  Yes... 

Inquiry  into  probable  cause  of  truth  ol  charges 
required  at  detention  or  shelter  care  hearing?.   No. . .. 

Affirmative  finding  of  need  for  care  or  rehabili- 
tation  required   for   dcntenticn   alter  dis- 
positional hearii'E?   .  .  .     No    .. 
Rigtil  to  counsel 

Counsel  clearly  requMed  at  all  critical  stages  ol 
case No 


No .  Yes  .  No. 

Yes No Yes. 

Yes...  No Yes. 

Yes Yes No. 

Yes No Yes. 

Yes No Yes. 

Yes. 


Issue 


House 


Senate 


Con- 
ference 


Sub- 
stitute 


Burden  of  proof  in  transfer  to  adult  court; 

Burden  properly  placed  on  the  government  to 
establish  lack  of  prospects  for  chifd's  re- 
habilitation in  juvenile  system? No 

Jury  trial: 

Present  vnaivable  right  to  jury  trial  retained?...  No 

Sanction  for  delay  in  initial  appearance: 

Court  permitted  to  dismiss  charges  for  gross 
government  neglect  in  securing  first  appear- 
ance of  youth  before  judge? Yes... 

Presumption  of  need  for  care  and  rehabilitation: 
Commission  of  "felony"  required  to  activate 
presumption  of  need  for  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion? .-     - No 

Transfer  of  juvenile  from  adult  court: 

Hearing  on  referral  to  juvenile  court  required 
w-nere  juvenile  mistakenly  in  adultcourt  and 
jeopardy  has  attached? No 


Yes Yes. 

No No Yes. 

Yes No Yes. 

Yes No Yes. 


Yes  .. 


No. 


Y«. 


rtote:  Official  designations  of  the  bills  analyzed:  House  bill,  H.R.  16196;  Senate  bill.  S.  2981;  Conference  bill,  S.  2601;  Substitute  bill.  S.  4081. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  *Mr. 
Mathias>  on  his  very  fine  speech,  in 
which  he  points  out  how  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  reporting  the  original  bill  and  the 
Senate  itself  in  the  passage  of  that  bill 
undertook  to  do  something  constructive 
to  save  juveniles  from  becoming  habitual 
criminals.  But  tlie  conference  report  nul- 
lifies those  wise  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Senate  Itself  with 
respect  to  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  after 
over  a  year  of  debate,  controversy,  and 
compromise,  the  Senate  has  before  it  the 
Omnibus  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
for  final  action.  Our  vote  of  approval  will 
send  this  long  needed  and  important  leg- 
islative item  to  President  Nixon's  desk  for 
signature.  By  passing  the  bill  we  will  give 
the  courts  and  the  police  the  weapons 
they  need  to  turn  back  the  crime  wave  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

COURT    REORGANIZATION 

While  I  wish  to  stress  the  subject  of 
pretrial  detention,  by  no  means  is  that  or 
the  other  issues  that  have  caused  such 
prolonged  and  heated  controversy  the 
most  important  feature  of  S.  2601.  This 
bill  is,  at  heart,  a  court  reorganization 
proposal.  For  years  it  has  been  an  open 
scandal  that  due  to  their  archaic  struc- 
ture and  jurisdictional  maze  the  courts 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia  have  been 
almost  totally  paralyzed  and  unable  to 
dispense  adequate  justice.  For  example, 
it  takes  from  9  months  to  1  year  to  bring 
a  felony  defendant  to  trial  in  the  local 
U.S.  district  court. 


The  present  system,  with  misdemeanor 
jurisdiction  in  one  understaffed  court  and 
felony  jurisdiction  in  another  equally  un- 
derstaffed court,  has  led  to  chaos.  The 
juvenile  court  system  is  in  an  even  worse 
situation.  Three  juvenile  court  judge.<;  are 
expected  to  handle  a  backlog  of  cases 
that  exceed  6,000  in  number  and  there 
are  2,000  new  cases  coming  in  every  3 
months. 

S.  2601  seeks  to  remedy  this  situation 
by  reforming  the  local  court  structure 
and  thus  providing  the  one  sure  remedy 
for  crime — swift  and  certain  justice. 

The  basic  features  of  the  court  reorga- 
nization are  the  consolidation  of  local 
courts,  the  gradual  transfer  of  all  juris- 
diction to  the  new  updated  and  ade- 
quately staffed  local  courts,  the  creation 
of  a  new  family  division  to  Include  juve- 
nile matters,  new  provisions  to  ensure 
quality  judges,  and  extensive  provisions 
for  modern  court  administration. 

The  new  basic  local  court,  to  be  called 
the  Superior  Court,  will  have  five  sepa- 
rate divisions — civil,  criminal,  family, 
probate,  and  tax.  The  present  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  will  be  raised 
to  the  status  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
jurisdiction.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal 
court  system,  presently  handling  not  only 
Federal  business  but  the  bulk  of  local  ju- 
risdiction as  well,  will  be  returned  to  its 
proper  role  as  a  federal  court  hearing 
only  truly  Federal  cases — not  purely  local 
cases. 

In  addition  the  legislation  will  create 
17  new  judgeships.  This  alone  will  strike 
a  major  blow  for  the  goal  for  swift  and 
certain  justice.  In  sum,  the  court  reorga- 
nization package  in  S.  2601  will  provide 
the  Nation's  Capital  with  a  fully  inte- 
grated and  vastly  more  efficient  system 
for  administering  justice  in  the  city. 


No  court  reorganization  program  will 
be  complete  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  two  other  items — A  public  de- 
fender system  and  a  new  revised  b.^'il 
agency.  S.  2601  contains  both. 

In  January  1969  President  Nixon  said 
that  it  was  time  to  convert  the  pilot  pro.i- 
ect  called  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  into  a  full-fledged 
public  defender  program.  The  bill  now 
before  us  creates  such  a  service  with  au- 
thority to  represent  up  to  60  percent  of 
the  adult  and  juvenile  defendants  who 
a'e  imable  to  obtain  adequate  represen- 
tation. In  addition,  the  service  will  assist 
the  private  bar  and  the  court  in  coor- 
dinating the  appointment  of  private 
counsel. 

The  representation  provided  by  the 
public  defender  service  will  be  at  every 
step  of  the  proceedings.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  result  of  this  expanded 
program  will  be  to  provide  the  indigent 
with  an  experienced  attorney.  This  will 
have  the  added  advantage  of  speeding 
the  entire  criminal  process  which  often  is 
slowed  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
criminal  law  possessed  by  appointed 
counsel  from  the  private  bar. 

BAIL    RrrORM 

S.  2601  also  contains  amendments  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency  Act 
to  incresise  its  responsibilities  and  enable 
it  to  expand  beyond  its  present  unrealis- 
tic appropriations  ceiling  of  $130,000. 
The  agency  is  presently  authorized  to 
recommend  release  on  personal  recog- 
nizance, personal  bond,  or  on  other  non- 
financial  release  conditions.  Under  the 
proposal  the  agency  wiU  be  authorized  to 
recommend  whether  the  defendant 
should  be  released,  to  verify  new  in- 
formation, and  to  modify  and  supple- 
ment its  original  reports.  In  addition,  It 
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will  now  supervise  all  persons  on  non- 
surety  release  as  well  as  serve  as  co- 
ordinator of  third  party  custodians.  S. 
2601  will  thus  create  a  truly  effective  bail 
agency  able  for  the  first  time  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  control  over  persons  re- 
leased pending  their  trials. 

Included  in  an  extensive  new  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  within  S.  2601  is  an 
important  proposal— that  of  pretrial  de- 
tention. I  should  like  to  concentrate  the 
remainder  of  my  remarks  on  that 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  no  more  misunderstood 
provision  has  been  before  this  Congress 
than  that  of  pretrial  detention.  One  of 
the  central  attacks  on  the  proposal  is 
that  it  is  a  new  concept,  unknown  to  our 
traditions  and  system  of  laws.  This  at- 
tack is  grossly  inaccurate,  for  pretrial 
detention  has  always  been  with  us  and 
always  will.  The  reason  is  simple.  There 
are  some  defendants  who,  when  appre- 
hended, present  clear  dangers  to  the 
maintenance  of  community  safety  and 
who  must  be  detained. 

We  in  this  country  practice  pretrial 
detention  in  all  our  major  cities  every- 
day of  the  week.  Often  a  judge  who  is 
faced  with  a  dangerous  felon  seeking  pre- 
trial release  will  set  a  bail  sum  too  high 
for  the  defendant  to  meet.  This  is  done 
on  the  alleged  grounds  of  danger  of 
flight.  In  most  cases  of  high  bond  there  Is 
no  real  danger  of  flight.  In  reality  this  is 
pretrial  detention  and  it  is  hypocrisy, 
for  the  defendant  is  really  being  held  be- 
cause the  judge  considers  him  dangerous 
and  because  the  law  forbids  that  as  a 
ground  for  pretrial  detention  in  non- 
capital cases. 

The  pretrial  release  provisions  of  S. 
2601  will  bring  this  hypocritical  practice 
to  light.  Detention  will  be  possible  but 
only  for  the  truly  dangerous  defendant 
and  only  after  the  true  issue — that  of 
potential  dangerousness — is  openly  liti- 
gated at  a  hearing  where  the  defendant 
is  represented  by  counsel,  given  an  op- 
portimity  to  testify  in  his  ovni  behalf, 
and  a  chance  to  cross-examine  any  wit- 
nesses presented  against  him. 

We  practice  pretrial  detention  in  other 
ways  also  under  our  laws.  For  instance, 
ever  since  1789  anyone  charged  with  a 
capital  offense  can  legally  be  held  without 
bail  The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  itself 
permits  danger  to  the  community  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  pretrial  detention  in 
capital  cases.  We  also  detain,  prior  to 
trial,  those  who  need  mental  examina- 
tions or  who  are  alcoholics. 

Moreover,  every  country  that  shares 
our  common  law  heritage  and  our  devo- 
tion to  civil  liberties,  practices  pretrial 
detention  of  those  deemed  dangerous.  I 
am  speaking  of  Great  Britain.  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  discuss  the  pretrial  release 
provisions  of  S.  2601  in  detail.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  is  a  very  carefully  drawn  and 
precise  statute.  It  seeks,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  limit  those  eligible  for  pretrial  deten- 
tion by  careful  and  restrictive  wording 
of  the  detention  categories.  Efforts  in  the 
Senate-House  conference  have  resulted 
in  even  more  restrictive  categories.  The 
net  result  is  that  only  the  truly  hard- 


core dangerous  defendant  can  be  held. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  affords 
the  person  detained  the  full  panoply  of 
due  process  protections  from  an  open 
hearing  and  written  findings  of  fact  to 
an  expedited  trial  and  a  strictly  hmited 
detention  period  of  60  days.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  person  held  today  in  jail  or  a 
high  money  bond,  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  them,  is  afforded  anything  close 
to  the  rights  that  this  proposal  grants  to 
those  who  will,  imder  S.  2601,  be  de- 
tained. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2601  is  a  vast  and 
comprehensive  bill  ranging  from  court 
reorganization  to  pretrial  detention.  It 
will  be  a  major  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  in  the  war  on  street  crime  in 
our  Nation  s  Capital.  I  urge  an  affirma- 
tive vote  on  S.  2601. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PF?ESID1NG     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHOOTING  OF  CHICAGO  POLICE 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  PiJRCY.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
many  Chicagoans  were  shocked  and  have 
since  been  deeply  concerned  at  the  mur- 
ders of  Patrolman  Anthony  Rizzato  and 
Sergeant  James  Severin  of  the  walk  and 
talk  Community  Relations  Arm  from  the 
Damen  Avenue  Task  Force.  Both  were 
shot  down  outside  the  Cabrini  Green 
Highrise  complex  Friday  evening. 

The  vast  majority  of  black  citizens 
have  welcomed  police  protection  that 
brings  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  sensi- 
tivity to  and  miderstanding  ol  the  special 
problems  of  the  community.  Both  patrol- 
man Rizzato  and  Sergeant  Severin  had 
committed  themselves  to  this  end. 

Such  a  wanton  action  can  only  be  self- 
defeating  in  terms  of  solving  neighbor- 
hood and  local  problems.  In  addition,  it 
silences  the  very  voice  of  compassion  and 
earnest  reconciliation  between  police  and 
community.  I  deplore  this  tragic  and  un- 
provoked assault.  Over  the  weekend  I 
talked  with  Mrs.  Rizzato  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  Sergeant  James  Severin's  family 
to  express  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  I 
talked  with  Mrs.  Rizzato  again  this  after- 
noon and  I  plan  to  attend  Sergeant 
Severin's  funeral  with  Mrs.  Rizzato.  on 
Tuesday. 

Certainly  this  kind  of  action  does 
nothing  to  solve  the  basic  problems  we 
are  facing. 

We  all  extend  oiu-  deepest  sympathies 
to  the  families  of  these  law  enforcement 
officials,  both  of  whom  were  trying  every 
possible  way  to  better  understand  the 
community  they  were  trying  to  serve. 


SOYBEAN  INDUSTRY  HAVING  GOOD 
YEAR  BUT  COULD  BE  THREAT- 
ENED BY  U.S.  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  mak- 
ing this  special  report  to  the  Senate  on 


behalf  of  everyone  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois directly  or  indirectly  involved  with 
one  of  our  most  important  agricultural 
crops,  soybeans  and  soybean  products. 

In  the  spirit  of  full  disclosure  for  public 
officials,  farming  interests  in  Living- 
ston County,  111.,  that  have  been  in  my 
wife's  family  for  over  100  years  yielded 
to  Mrs.  Percy  and  me  $2,523  in  1969  on 
the  sale  of  .soybeans  but  did  not  involve 
the  receipt  of  any  Government  price 
supports. 

U.S.  soybean  growers  are  selling  more 
beans  at  favorable  prices  in  1970.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  soybean  crushers  will 
have  bought  some  $2.7  billion  worth  of 
soybeans  from  farmers  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation — about  $300 
million  more  than  they  bought  last  year. 

Exporters'  purchases  will  be  up  to  an 
estimated  $1.5  billion — $325  million  more 
than  last  year  and  a  29-percent  increase. 
Total  soybean  demand  has  increased 
from  945  million  bushels  to  an  estimated 
1.200  million  bushels.  The  increase  rep- 
resents the  production  from  an  addi- 
tional 9'2  million  acres. 

The  turnaround  in  soybean  sales  be- 
gan last  year,  and  a  good  share  of  the 
credit  must  go  to  determined  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
expand  demand  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  First,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  Hardin  reduced  the  price  sup- 
port on  soybeans  from  $2.50  to  $2.25  per 
bushel.  Second,  the  administration  was 
able  to  get  the  Japanese  Government  to 
install  a  soybean  tariff  reduction  that 
had  been  worked  out  in  the  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  a  year  earlier. 
Third,  we  convinced  the  Common  Mar- 
ket that  a  threatened  levy  on  soybeans 
was  contrary  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  would  bring 
swift  U.S.  retaliation  against  Common 
Market  exports.  I  worked  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  all  these  steps  and  fully 
supported  them. 

The  soybean  price  support  had  been  at 
$2.50  since  1966 — and  our  soybeans  had 
lost  their  competitive  edge.  U.S.  bean 
markets,  which  had  been  growing  rapidly 
and  steadily  before  the  increase,  sud- 
denly went  stagnant.  Competitors'  sales 
shot  up.  World  sunflower  seed  exports 
tripled  from  1965  to  1968.  Fishmeal  ex- 
ports went  from  2.2  million  metric  tons 
to  :^.5  million  in  the  same  period:  rape- 
seed  exports  increased  64  percent.  Bra- 
zil's soybean  production  went  from  19 
million  bushels  in  1965  to  an  estimated 
50  million  in  1970. 

This  year,  we  removed  the  high  guar- 
anteed price  that  our  competitors  had 
been  counting  on  in  the  past.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  had  less  foreign  competi- 
tion. For  instance,  the  Russians  have, 
temporarily  at  least,  dropped  out  of  the 
sunflower-seed  export  picture,  and  the 
South  Americans  have  found  fewer  and 
smaller  fish  in  their  nets.  Other  factors 
have  worked  in  our  favor,  hke  flooded 
rape-seed  fields  in  Elastern  Europe. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  soybean  sales  this 
year  will  be  up  about  225  million  bushels 
over  last  year.  Prices,  which  started  the 
crop  year  around  $2.23  a  bushel,  were  up 
to  $2.52  in  May,  and  over  $2.60  in  June. 
Bids  for  new  crop  beans  are  ranging  as 
high  as  $2.67  for  delivery  this  fall. 
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Demand  has  been  so  strong,  in  fact, 
that  the  market  is  taking  all  of  the  rec- 
ord-large 1969  soybean  crop,  and  will 
probably  absorb  about  85  million  bu.shels 
of  the  big  carryover  stocks  that  were 
built  up  during  1966-68. 

Growers  are  marketing  the  production 
from  an  extra  million  acres  of  soybeans 
at  higher  prices  than  they  got  last  year. 
Experts  estimate  the  extra  acres  will  add 
about  $100  million  to  U.S.  farmers'  in- 
comes. 

Growers  put  about  180  million  bushels 
of  1969-crop  soybeans  under  CCC  loans — 
the  third-highest  total  on  record.  Many 
of  them  have  thus  been  in  position  to 
take  full  advantage  of  prices  which  have 
risen  as  the  sejison  progressed.  Getting 
soybean  stocks  reduced  also  benefits  the 
growers,  since  it  relieves  some  latent  sup- 
ply pressure,  and  helps  reduce  politically 
sensitive  storage  costs. 

We  are  regaining  the  foreign  market 
penetration  that  we  lost  during  1966-68. 
And  we  are  providing  that  U.S.  soybeans 
are  more  reliable  than  other  sources. 
There  should  be  little  reason  for  cus- 
tomers to  switch  back  to  other  commod- 
ities if  we  continue  to  keep  our  prices 
competitive. 

Soybean  exports  this  year  are  expected 
to  total  415  million  bushels,  128  milhon 
bushels  more  than  last  year — a  major 
agricultural  contribution  to  our  balance 
of  paj-ments.  The  export  value  of  U.S. 
soybeans  in  fiscal  year  1968-69  was  $1,123 
billion.  Based  on  the  first  10  months  the 
export  value  for  fiscal  year  1969-70  is 
estimated  at  $1,450  billion— a  29  percent 
increa.'^e  and  equivalent  to  our  entire 
NATO  balance-of-payment  deficit. 

The  whole  U.S.  soybean  industry  has 
done  well  this  year.  Growers  have  sold 
more  beans  at  favorable  prices.  Exporters 
have  found  ready  markets  for  larger  vol- 
umes, Crashers  have  been  running  their 
plants  at  93  percent  of  capacity— a  rec- 
ord high  level  that  leaves  little  time  for 
maintenance  and  repairs — and  still  have 
not  been  able  to  fully  meet  their  demand. 

Crushers  have  invested  over  S60  million 
in  new  capacity  to  handle  the  increased 
soybean  crops  being  produced  by  U.S. 
farmers.  The  current  expansion  in  crush 
facilities  should  produce  a  15-percent  in- 
crease in  crushing  capacity — raising  it 
from  the  770  million  bushels  of  1969  to 
885  million  bushels  by  next  spring. 

There  is  one  pending  action,  however, 
which  could  have  severe  adverse  effects 
on  this  continuing  success  story  of  soy- 
beans. Should  Congress  enact  quota  leg- 
islation on  textiles  alone  or  textiles  plus 
other  commodities,  the  export  market  for 
soybeans  could  be  severely  affected. 

The  problem  of  textiles  is  not  just  one 
that  concerns  United  States-Japanese  re- 
lations. Synthetic  fibers  are  also  imported 
from  Europe.  The  Common  Market  has 
made  it  clear  that  should  textile  quotas  be 
enacted  in  the  United  States,  the  Common 
Market  would  take  counteraction  to 
protect  its  own  trade  interests.  I  was  per- 
sonally warned  again  in  Brussels  2  weejcs 
ago  by  Ambassador  Robert  Schaetzel  of 
this    threatened     retaliation.     Edmimd 


Wellenstein,  the  Common  Market's  Di- 
rector General  of  Foreign  Trade,  made 
it  clear  in  the  NATO  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly meetings  at  the  same  time  that 
one  logical  candidate  for  retaliatory  ac- 
tion would  be  U.S.  soybean  exports  to 
Europe.  The  United  States  exports  over 
S500  million  of  soybeans  to  the  Common 
Market  annually.  The  less  of  this  market 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  i-uccess 
story  of  American  soybeans. 

This  threat  to  U.S.  soybean  exports 
was  clearly  seen  by  Mr.  Leslie  Tindal, 
president  of  the  American  Soybean  As- 
sociation, in  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  June  16. 
He  said  that: 

We  recognize  'his  committee  and  Congress 
li.ive  a  difficult  job  weighing  the  threat  to 
employment  in  the  textile  and  shoe  Indus- 
tries against  the  possible  loss  of  sales  to  our 
major  trading  jiartners. 

But,  he  went  on  to  say: 

The  tremendous  overseas  demand  for  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products  means  jobs  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans,  creates 
billions  of  dollars  of  new  wealth  In  our 
rural  areas  and  our  cities,  and  contributes 
more  to  the  US.  balance  of  payments  than 
any  other  agricultural  commodity. 

Mr.  Tindal  also  noted  that  Japan  has 
cut  in  half  her  tariff  on  soybeans  under 
the  Kennedy  Round  of  GATT  but  has 
postponed  total  elimination  of  the  tariff 
while  waiting  to  see  what  the  action  may 
be  taken  by  Congress  against  Japanese 
textiles. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  quota  legislation 
on  textiles  and  other  products  will  se- 
verely harm  those  sections  of  the  coun- 
try that  grow  soybeans.  This  would  par- 
ticularly hurt  Illinois,  which  is  the  largest 
grower  and  exporter  of  soybeans,  but 
v.ould  also  harm  other  Midwestern  and 
Southern  States. 

Tiie  picture  for  soybeans  looks  gener- 
ally good  at  the  moment,  but  the  enact- 
ment of  quota  legislation  could  make 
the  soybean  picture  look  very  bleak  in- 
deed. The  midwest  and  southern  soybean 
farmer  should  realize  that  if  trade  re- 
strictions are  enacted,  his  income 
in  all  probabihty  will  be  reduced  sharp- 
ly and  quickly.  For  this  reason  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  imposition  of 
absolute  quotas  by  Congress  on  the  wide 
variety  of  products  now  being  proposed 
for  Senate  action. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  McCRACKEN 
AND  MR.  SHULTZ  BEFORE  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
we  heard  testimony  from  both  Dr.  Paul 
W.  McCracken.  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  George  P. 
Shultz,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

During  the  course  of  the  testimony 
and  questions  that  followed,  a  number  of 
very  important  points  were  brought  out. 
First,  in  response  to  a  question  that  I 
asked.  I  inquired  whether  or  not  the  $60 
billion  deficit  that  had  accrued  in  the 
first    approximately     8     years     of     the 


1960's  did  not  have  a  great  impact  upon 
the  problems  we  are  now  facing  in  the 
economy — the  problem  of  inflation,  the 
problem  of  high  interest  costs,  and  the 
problems  of  resultant  unemployment  that 
we  have  now  experienced  as  a  result  of 
efforts  to  dampen  the  economy  and  the 
boom,  in  order  to  flght  inflation.  Both  of 
them  responded  in  the  affirmative.  In 
years  of  high  prosperity  in  the  late  six- 
ties— 1967  and  years  bf  that  type — when 
we  had  the  war  going  on  in  Vietnam, 
when  we  were  unwilling  to  pay  for  that 
war  with  increased  taxes,  and  we  ran  a 
deficit  of  $20  billion  to  $25  billion,  cer- 
tainly this  was  the  cause  for  the  boom 
getting  out  of  hand;  and  that  brought 
about  the  necessity  of  the  present  admin- 
istration to  try  to  stabilize  the  economy 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

Dr.  McCracken  pointed  out  that  we 
estimate  that  our  trade  surpluses  this 
year — exports  over  imports — will  be  on 
the  order  of  about  S3.8  billion. 

I  asked  whether  or  not  the  imposition 
of  quotas  might  not  bring  about  retalia- 
tion and  a  trade  war.  Both  witnesses  in- 
dicated this  possibility  exi.'^ted.  and  if  it 
did  come  about  U.S.  production  would 
be  hurt  because  we  are  in  a  surplus  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  Shultz  indicated  in  response  to  a 
question  that  in  his  judgment  wc  could 
get  additional  budget  relief  as  a  result 
of  our  NATO  allies  having  accepted  the 
principle  of  burden  sharing  so  that  more 
of  oiu-  expenses  in  Europe  incurred  for 
the  common  defertse  would  be  paid  for 
by  our  European  allies. 

The  testimony  was  exceedingly  valu- 
able, and  it  is  my  hope  also  that,  by 
some  time  in  August,  we  can  have  a  re- 
vised estimate  from  the  administration 
as  to  what  the  revised  deficit  is  expected 
to  be  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  last  figures  that  we  had  came 
from  the  President  in  May,  when,  instead 
of  the  hoped  for  $1.3  billion  budget  sur- 
plus, it  was  anticipated  that  we  might 
have  a  $1.3  billion  deficit. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  deficit  we 
face  in  fiscal  year  1971  is  substantially 
higher  than  that  figure.  It  could  be  of 
the  order  of  $6  billion  to  $10  billion,  and 
the  potential  deficit  for  the  year  1972 
might  be  even  greater. 

I  am  hopeful  we  can  have  a  firmer 
estimate  from  the  administration,  so  that 
Congress  can  be  guided  in  the  next  few- 
months  as  to  what  we  need  to  do  to  in- 
crease our  revenues  and  what  we  need 
to  do  to  hold  back  and  restrain  expendi- 
tures. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  administration 
for  the  strong  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  Saturday,  when  he  indicated 
that  Congress  should  impose  the  same 
kind  of  ceiling  on  its  expenditures  that 
the  Congress  has  imposed  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  excel- 
lent statements  of  Mr.  Shultz  and  Dr. 
McCracken. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Statement   of  George   P.   Shultz.   Dtrector 
OF  THE  OmcK  or  Management  and  Budget. 
Betohe  the   Joint   Economic   Committee 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

My  first  appearance  belore  a  Congressional 
Committee  as  Secretary  of  LAbor  was  In  this 
distinguished  forum  and  this  Is  my  first  ap- 
pearance In  my  new  Job  of  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  As  an 
economist  and  an  observer  and  admirer  of 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
over  the  years,  I  am  honored  to  participate 
again  in  these  Initiation  rites,  although  I 
have  noticed  that  the  proper  meaning  of  that 
word  as  applied  to  economic  affairs,  let  alone 
Its  spelling,  has  often  been  In  dispute  in  your 
discussions.  That  Is  to  be  expected  in  such 
a  controversial  area.  I  enter  the  discussion  In 
the  spirit  of  exchanging  ideas  and  informa- 
tion and  in  the  hope  that  Issues  may  be  clari- 
fied, If  not  resolved,  and  that  what  differences 
there  are  may  be  more  carefully  defined  and 
perhaps  narrowed. 

The  focus  of  my  testimony  is  the  Federal 
Budget,  leaving  to  others.  Including  the  vari- 
ous Administration  witnesses,  responsibility 
for  the  review  of  other  aspects  of  the  eco- 
nomic scene,  including  its  present  contours 
and  probable  lines  of  development. 

SOMS     GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS 

The  President's  Budget  is  simultaneously 
a  financial  expression  of  his  objectives  and 
priorities,  an  assessment  of  the  proper  role 
of  Federal  revenues  and  expenditures  In  eco- 
nomic developments,  and  a  detailed  and  uni- 
fied accounting  of  program  costs  and  sources 
of  funds. 

The  budget  process  Itself  must  be  a  con- 
tinuous one.  since  there  are  strong  inter- 
relationships among  actions  appearing  at 
widely  separated  time  periods.  Actions  in 
1970  and  1971  affect  developments  in  1972 
and  beyond.  Just  as  objectives  for  future 
years  niust  be  reflected  in  immediate  budg- 
ets if  these  objectives  are  to  be  realized  ef- 
fectively. For  this  reason,  in  considering  our 
present  budget  situation,  we  must  look  at 
the  year  Just  completed  and  the  years  ahead, 
as  well  as  at  the  budget  of  the  current  year. 

Further,  the  continuing  budget  process, 
with  its  vast  financial  and  economic  impli- 
cations, Imposes  a  continuing  obligation  to 
keep  the  total  picture  in  mind,  while  work- 
ing on  the  many  and  highly  varying  parts. 
As  Adam  Smith  noted,  specialization  in- 
creases with  the  size  of  the  market.  Both  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Branches  of  Gov- 
ernment are  elaborately  organized  for  such 
specialization,  which  encourages  a  preoccu- 
pation with  the  Individual  parts  of  the 
Budget. 

But  the  very  creation,  let  alone  the  work 
of  this  Committee,  emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  continuing  review  of  what  these  parts  are 
adding  up  to  in  total  and  what  the  economic 
implications  of  these  totals  are.  This  mid- 
year review  is  certainly  appropriate,  elnce  it 
brings  attention  to  the  totals  at  a  time  when 
we  might  otherwise  be  overly  preoccupied 
with  the  parts. 

SHIFTING    PRIORITIXS 

An  overriding  and  universal  objective  is 
the  attaliunent  of  a  stable  peace  and  a  re- 
turn of  resources  to  peacetime  and  civilian 
purposes.  Budget  developments  over  the 
past  three  years  reflect  a  dramatic  movement 
In  this  direction  and  stand  as  a  statement  of 
Presidential  objectives  and  priorities.  Be- 
tween fiscal  years  1968  and  1971,  defense  ex- 
penditures will  have  declined  from  9.7  per- 
cent of  the  Gross  National  Product  to  about 
7  5  percent  and  from  45  percent  of  budget 
outlays  to  a  projected  37  percent.  By  sharp 
contrast,  the  budget  outlays  allocated  to 
human    resources    programs  >   rose   from   33 


percent  in  1968  to  a  projected  41  percent  In 
1971.  This  dramatic  shift  in  priorities  is  un- 
derscored by  recognition  that  expenditures 
by  State  and  Local  governments  concentrate 
on  the  human  resources  area  and  that,  as 
private  individuals  and  groups,  we  devote  a 
a  large  proportion  of  our  Incomes  to  these 
objectives. 

This  shift  in  priorities,  desirable  though 
It  is,  does  have  transition  costs,  as  individ- 
uals, industry  and  labor  groups,  and  par- 
ticular communities  are  directly  affected  by 
reductions  In  military  personnel  and  In  de- 
fense contracts,  with  consequent  layoffs  of 
employees. 

We  must  recognize  our  present  situation 
for  what  it  Is:  a  mild  slowing  of  the  econ- 
omy, as  necessary  to  curb  the  inflation, 
combined  with  a  movement  away  from  de- 
fense-related activities.  This  movement  may 
have  a  direct  impact  on  as  many  as  2,000,000 
people  during  the  period  from  early  1969  to 
mid-1971,  with  over  700.000  already  affected. 
Of  course,  many  others  have  been  and  will 
be  indirectly  affected,  varying  with  the  de- 
pendence of  particular  communities  and  in- 
dustries on  defense  activity. 

If  the  beginning  of  wisdom  is  to  recognize 
the  problem,  the  outcome  of  our  analysis 
must  be  action  to  help  people  through  tran- 
sition problems.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
problems  can  be  solved  and  that  a  healthy 
economy  Is  our  most  Important  program  for 
doing  so.  But  we  must  apply  the  further 
principle  that  those  who  bear  this  cost  most 
directly  deserve  help  from  all  of  us,  who 
share  the  social  gains  achieved  by  the  tran- 
sition. 

Secretary  Hodgson  will  be  discussing  this 
point  in  some  detail  so  I  will  not  labor  It  fur- 
ther. I  must  mention,  however,  two  pro- 
posals of  special  relevance  to  this  problem, 
proposals  that  were  put  before  the  Congress 
by  the  President  about  one  year  ago.  I  urge 
the  Concress  to  complete  action  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  to  move  on  the  proposed 
Manpower  Training  Act.  As  you  know,  both 
these  pieces  of  legislation  contain  automatic 
trigger  formulas  that  would,  respectively,  ex- 
tend the  period  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  increase  appropriations  for  work 
and  training  programs  in  the  event  that  un- 
employment reaches  specified  levels. 

THE    Bl'DGET    AND    THE    ECONOMY 

The  President  in  his  Statement  of  July 
18.  1970.  put  forward  the  general  principles 
that  should  guide  our  thinking  about  revenue 
and  expenditure  totals  and  their  meaning 
for  the  economy. 

•In  raising  the  issue  of  budget  deficits,  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  necessarily  adhere  to  a  strict 
pattern  of  a  balanced  budget  every  year.  At 
times  the  economic  situation  permits — even 
calls  for — a  budget  deficit  There  is  one  basic 
guideline  for  the  budget,  however,  which  we 
should  never  violate:  except  in  emergency 
conditions,  expenditures  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  outrun  the  revenues  that  the  tax 
system  wovild  produce  at  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment. When  the  Federal  government's 
spending  actions  over  an  extended  period 
push  outlays  sharply  higher,  increased  tax 
rates  or  inflation  Inevitably  follow.  We  had 
such  a  period  in  the  1960s.  We  have  been 
paying  the  high  price — and  higher  prices — 
for  that  recently." 

This  general  guide,  while  It  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  precise  point  estimates  for  future 
periods,  nevertheless  provides  a  method  of 
crucial  importanc*  to  the  assessment  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  revenues  fell  short  of 


'  Human  resources  programs  are  those  in- 
cluded in  the  functional  categories.  Income 


security,  education  and  manpower,  health, 
and  veterans  benefits  and  services.  Almost 
all  of  the  outlays  for  veterans  benefits  and 
services  can  be  Identified  with  the  preceding 
three  categories. 


their  full  employment  potential  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  A  small  deficit  created  thereby  does 
not  have  a  major  inflationary  potential,  and 
indeed,  Is  part  of  the  automatic  and  desl*. 
able  system  of  fiscal  stabilizers.  By  contrast, 
the  deficit  of  fiscal  year  1968  represented 
a  large  expenditure  overrun,  beyond  the 
revenue  producing  capacity  of  the  tax  system. 
It  thereby  contributed  heavily  to  the  infla- 
tionary  problems  we  have  since  been  trying 
to  cure.  There  is  a  lesson  of  immediate 
relevance  In  these  contrasts  ns  we  consider 
the  Budgets  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  1972. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  fiscal  pwllcy  is  not 
the  full  story  in  the  management  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  As  this  Committee  has  well 
recognized  In  the  past,  monetary  policy  is 
also  of  critical  Importance.  Here  it  may  be 
noted  that,  while  the  President  is  charged 
by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  with  re- 
sponsibility for  "setting  forth  ...  a  pro- 
gram for  carrying  out  the  pwllcy  declared  in 
Section  2".  he  has  no  authority  over  the  op- 
eratlon  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  with  its 
statutory  and  traditional  independence.  Con- 
versation, yes,  but  that  Is  as  far  as  it  goes. 

We  know  also  that  wage  and  price  move- 
ments In  Individual  Industries  must  be  ad- 
dressed as  a  part  of  the  overall  strategy  of 
eoonomlc  policy.  It  was  this  realization  that 
led  the  President  to  create  over  a  year  ago 
a  committee  on  lumber  prices  and  subse- 
quently another  on  copjjer  prices.  Both 
these  efforts  have  been  fruitful.  More  re- 
cently, In  this  same  vein  but  with  a  broader 
and  continuing  responsibility,  the  President 
created  a  Regulations  and  Purchasing  Re- 
view Board  to  "determine  where  Federal 
purchasing  and  regulations  drive  up  costs 
and  prices."  F^u^her,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  will  prepare  a  periodic  in- 
flation Alert  to  "spotlight  the  significant 
areas  of  wage  and  price  Increases  and  ob- 
jectively analyze  their  Impact  on  the  price 
level." 

A  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
has  also  been  appointed,  with  an  outstand- 
ing membership  (list  appended  to  this  state- 
ment) .  Its  major  responsibility  will  be  to  de- 
velop and  recommend  new  ideas,  initiatives, 
and  policies  to  encourage  continued  pro- 
ductivity growth  both  now  and  in  the  long 
run. 

Productivity  is  a  key  link  between  wages 
and  prices.  Its  growth  In  the  United  States 
has  been  poor  in  recent  years  by  both  his- 
torical and  International  standards.  The 
slow  growth  of  productivity  In  1969  and  the 
decrease  In  the  first  quarter  of  1970  is  one 
Important  explanation  of  the  long  lag  be- 
tween the  cooling  of  demand  pressures  and 
the  Improvement  in  price  performance.  The 
rate  of  wage  increases  in  the  total  economy 
did  not  appear  to  accelerate  very  much  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Near  term  prospects  for  productivity 
growth  are  much  better  than  the  1969  ex- 
perience. While  complete  data  are  not  yet 
available,  it  appears  that  the  annual  rate 
of  growth  in  productivity  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1970  was  at  least  3  percent,  which 
is  close  to  its  historical  level.  This  and  sub- 
sequent Improvements  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  improved  price  performance 
that  is  expected  in  the  last  half  of  this  year. 

THE    BUDGET    OUTLOOK 

Having  in  mind  the  linkages  In  budget 
fiows  from  one  year  to  the  next,  the  neces- 
sity for  relating  the  parts  to  the  totals,  and 
the  President's  guide  to  the  relation  of  total 
revenues  and  expenditures  to  economic  de- 
velopments, let  us  turn  to  the  budgeU  for 
fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972. 

In  February  the  President  proposed  budg- 
ets for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  with  sur- 
pluses of  $1.5  billion  and  $1.3  billion,  respec- 
tively. A  combination  of  events  since  Feb- 
ruary has.  as  reported  in  the  May  estimates, 
pushed  both  budgets  from  surplus  into 
deficit. 
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The  revised  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1970 
showed  that  the  shift  from  a  $1.5  billion 
surplus  to  a  $1.8  billion  deficit  resulted  al- 
most entirely  from  a  shortfall  in  estimated 
receipts  rather  than  from  an  overrun  In 
spending.  Preliminary  figures  for  1970  will 
be  published  before  the  month  Is  out.  For 
this  reason,  I  shall  not  speculate  about  what 
the  specific  results  for  the  year  will  be.  Data 
for  the  first  11  months  suggest  strongly, 
however,  that  outlays  have  been  held  vrtthln 
the  May  estimate  of  $198.2  billion. 

This  is  despite  significant  and  continued 
pressure  from  some  uncontrollable  costs,  the 
Increase  over  the  proposed  budget  of  edu- 
cation and  veterans  programs,  and  Congres- 
sional inaction  on  postal  rate  Increases. 

Any  deficit  will  result  from  a  shortfall  in 
revenues  below  those  that  would  have  been 
generated  at  full  employment.  In  May,  as  you 
recall,  receipts  were  estimated  at  $196.4 
billion. 

The  outlook  for  the  current  year — 1971 — 
is  clouded  with  uncertainty  and  for  the  most 
part  the  clouds  are  dark  and  threatening.  It 
was  concern  with  these  threats  that  prompted 
the  President's  Statement  of  July  18.  a  State- 
ment calling  attention  to  problems  when 
there  Is  ample  time  to  do  something  about 
them. 

On  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget,  prob- 
lems are  of  two  types.  On  the  one  hand. 
Congressional  action  or  inaction  has  reduced 
potential  revenues.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  reduced  estimated  receipts  below  the 
President's  April  tax  proposals  by  about  $ri 
billion  for  1971  and  by  about  $5'i  billion  in 
1972.  Moreover,  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  President's  proposals  for  a  tax  on  lead  in 
gasoline,  a  speedup  of  estate  and  gift  tax 
collections,  and  an  increase  in  postal  rates.' 
These  three  Items  together  would  yield  reve- 
nues of  about  $4.5  billion  In  1971. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  economy  is 
expected  to  be  expanding  throughout  fiscal 
1971,  it  will  not  be  operating  at  a  level  sufK- 
clent  to  generate  revenues  to  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  present  tax  system. 

Both  potential  and  actual  revenues  can  be 
affected  by  prompt  Congressional  action  on 
the  President's  revenue  proposals.  We  will 
need  these  expanded  boundaries  If  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  contained  within  the  revenue 
producing  capacity  of  the  tax  system. 

The  expenditure  side  also  presents  a  mixed 
picture.  The  May  revision  showed  a  rise  from 
the  original  estimate  of  $200.8  billion  to 
$205  6  billion,  the  result  in  significant  part 
($2.1  billion)  of  increased  estimates  for 
mandatory  payments:  Interest  on  the  debt, 
unemployment  compensation,  public  assist- 
ance, and  a  miscellany  of  other  Items.  These 
mandatory  Items  may  well  call  for  somewhat 
hlpher  outlays,  perhaps  by  a  total  of  $3.5 
bi'.lion  rather  than  $2.1  billion.  These  in- 
creases and  Presidential  and  Congressional 
changes  identified  in  the  May  review  are 
carrying  the  expenditure  total  upwards. 

The  major  uncertainty,  of  course.  Is  the 
outcome  of  the  appropriations  process.  This 
matter  deserves  our  closest  attention  since 
it  poses  problems  of  great  concern  and 
potential  damage  to  the  long  term  economic 
outlook. 

The  two  largest  appropriations  bills — 
Dtfense  and  HEW-Labor-OEO — have  not  yet 
cleared  the  House.  But  many  others  have 
passed  both  House  and  Senate  and  are  In 
Conference  or  awaiting  Conference.  The 
Education  bill  needs  only  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  it  will  be  on  its  way  to  the  President. 

A  tabulation  of  some  of  the  actions 
Involved  here  suggests  the  nature  of  the 
problem: 


|ln  millions  of  dollanj 


Changes  from  request 


•  Technically,     postal     rate     changes     are 
treated  In  the  unified  budget  as  a  change  In 

outlays 


1971 
request 


House      Senate 


Confer- 
ence 


Appropriation  bills: 

Education 3,967       +320       -(-701        -(-453 

Independent  offices 

and  HUD 17.293  -78     -(-1.187..   

Agriculture 7,748        -298        -(-728  . 

Labor-HtW-OEO 18,732  -93  

(Deletion  ci  social 

services  limit  may 

add  {200  m  out- 
lays.) 

Foreign  assistance..   .    2.977       -756  

Interior    1.840        -230  -5 

Other  bills  passed  by 

House.    _ ..     16.748         -51b . 

Delense 68.746 

Maior  changes  from  re- 
guest  in  substantive 

bills 
Social  security  ■• 

(HR.  175bO) -1-1.500  

Veterans  education 

(Public  Law  91- 

219)                                            4169        -1-169        -fl69 
Veterans  compensa- 
tion (S  3348)       .  -r226        -1-114  

Employee  health 

benefits  (HR 

16968)  -4-140 . 

Emergency  home 

financing  (S  3585) -1-1,500         -k60 

Food  stamp  program 

(S  2547) -(-750 

National  service  life 

insurance  (permit 

use  to  purchase 

mortgages,  H.R. 

9476) -1-750 


What  will  emerge  from  the  appropriations 
process,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
view  of  these  uncertainties,  added  to  those 
on  the  revenue  side,  we  do  not  offer  any  fur- 
ther reestlmation  of  the  1971  Budget  beyond 
that  identified  in  May. 

But  the  problem  Is  clear,  as  Is  the  need  for 
care  and  caution  at  both  ends  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Dedication  to  and  fascination 
with  parts  of  the  budget  cannot  be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  sum-total  to  which  the  pxarts 
must  finally  add. 

The  perspective  of  the  longer  run  also 
urges  prudence  and  responsibility  by  the 
Congress  In  acting  on  fiscal  year  1971  ap- 
propriations requests  and  substantive  legis- 
lation. We  have  begun  to  assemble  data 
preparatory  to  developing  a  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  Just  as  the  1970  actions  are  now 
adding  to  1971  outlays,  legislation  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Congrese  would 
boost  1972  outlays  significantly.  In  our  pre- 
liminary look  at  possible  expenditure  levels 
in  1972,  we  have  examined  with  care  these 
and  other  factors.  We  simply  cannot  accept 
the  result  to  which  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance takes  us. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  now  of  getting 
control  of  a  problem  that  has  proven  stub- 
born and  resistant.  We  know  what  caused  the 
inflation,  we  know  how  difficult  it  Is  to  rein 
in  inflation  once  it  starts  nuinlng,  and  we 
know  the  pains  that  accompany  such  an 
effort.  We  must  keep  the  momentum  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  from  carrying  them  again, 
as  In  1967  and  1968,  beyond  the  revenues 
produced  by  the  tax  system  at  full  employ- 
ment. We  would  surely  pay  fully  for  such 
expendlturee — whether  in  higher  tax  rates  or 
higher  prices. 

Thus,  the  quality  of  C!ongres8ional  action 
in  the  weeks  Immediately  ahead  on  both 
the  revenue  and  expendlttire  sides  of  the 
Budget  is  of  critical  Importance,  not  only 
to  this  year,  but  to  next  year  and  the  years 
ahead;  not  only  to  the  Federal  Budget,  but 
to  our  continuing  effort  for  a  healthy  and 
expanding  economy,  reaching  full  employ- 
ment with  reasonable  stability  of  prices. 

AN    EXPENOmniE    CEILING 

The  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  only  weeks  ago  a  bill  that  lmf>c«ed 


on  him  a  ceiling  on  expenditures.  The  Con- 
gress, however,  has  placed  no  such  limita- 
tion on  Itself.  Such  a  celling,  with  necessary 
discretion  to  reallocate  funds  within  the 
total,  can  be  an  important  tool  in  the  ef- 
fort to  relate  action  on  parts  of  the  Budget 
to  its  overall  dimension  The  President  in 
his  July  18  Statement  reafSrmed  his  inten- 
tion to  live  within  that  celling  and  he  sug- 
gested that  Congres.s  bind  ItseU  to  that 
celling  as  well 

I  hope  that  this  Ckimmittee.  with  it.'  spe- 
cial concern  lor  economic  aggregates  and 
for  guidance  on  economic  policy,  will  want 
to  endorse  this  suggestion  and  carry  it  to 
your  colleagueii  with  a  sense  of  its  genuine 
merit  and  urgency 

MEMBERS   OP  THE    NATIONAL   COMMISSION    ON 
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Harllee  Branch.  Jr.,  Chairman  and  Chief 
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Edward  W.  Carter.  President.  Broadway- 
Hale  Stores.  Inc. 

George  E.  Keck.  President.  United  Airlines. 

R.  Heath  Larry.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  U.S.  Steel  Corporation. 

James  Roche,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation 

Walter  Wrlston,  Chairman,  First  National 
City  Bank,  New  York  Cnty. 
Labor 

I.  W.  Abel.  President.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America. 

Joseph  A.  Belrne.  President,  Commiuilca- 
tlons  Workers  of  America. 

George  Meany,  President,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  CJongress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. 

John  H.  Lyons.  President.  International 
Association  of  Bridge.  Structural  and  Oroa- 
mental  Iron  Workers. 

Floyd  E.  Smith,  President,  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers. 

Leonard  Woodcock.  President,  Interna- 
tional Union,  United  Automobile,  Aerospace 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America. 

Public 

William  T.  Coleman.  Jr.  Partner.  D:l- 
worth.  Paxson.  Kallsh.  Levy  and  Coleman. 

John  T  Dunlop.  David  A.  Welles.  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Hanard  University. 

Howard  W.  Johnson.  President.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Edward  H.  Levi.  President,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Arjay  Miller,  Dean.  Graduate  School  of 
Business.  Stanford  University. 

W.  Allen  WalUs.  Chancellor,  University  of 
Rochester. 

Govemvient 

David  M.  Kennedy.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Paul  W.  McCracken.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

George  P.  Shultz,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Statement  or  Paul   McCrackxn.  Chaiuman 
or   THE   Council   of   Economic    Advisers, 
Before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
I    appreciate   the   opportunity   to   appear 
again   before   this   Committee   for   Its   mid- 
year review  of  economic  developments  and 
their  Implications  for  policy.  The  past  few 
months  since  I  was  last  before  the  Coiaic^t- 
tee  have  been  a  period  of  gre&t  uncertainty 
about  where  the  economy  was  going  and  of 
unusual  volatility  in  sentiment.  Recent  de- 
velopments and  information,  however,  have 
made  tiie  main   elements  in   our   situation 
somewhat  clearer. 

First,  the  economic  decline  has  not  cum- 
ulated, but  appears  to  be  bottoming  out  and 
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at  worst  IS  unlikely  to  proceed  much  further. 
Its  maximum  dimension  will  be  far  short 
of  the  experience  In  any  of  the  postwar 
recessions. 

Second,  signs  of  the  expected  slowdown  In 
the  rate  of  inflation  are  becoming  stronger, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  continuation 
of  economic  policy  on  its  planned  course 
will  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation  further.  The 
inflation  rate  has  proved  to  be  more  stub- 
born than  was  commonly  expected,  but  It 
hoo  not  been  Immune  to  changing  economic 
policies  and  conditions. 

Tliird.  attention  should  now  focus  on  the 
requirements  for  assuring  that  the  upturn 
will  carry  through  steadily  to  full  employ- 
ment but  not  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  Inflation 
to  speed  up  once  more. 

ECCINOMIC    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    THE     FIRST    HALF 
OF     1970 

Let  me  now  turn  to  economic  develop- 
ments during  the  first  half  of  1970,  partly 
against  the  background  of  expectations  held 
at  iht  beginning  of  the  year. 

Tfic  slowdown  of  demand 
A  major  factor  in  the  change  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  economy  in  the  past  year  has 
been  the  reduction  In  the  rate  at  which  total 
expenditures  (private  and  public)  for  goods 
and  services  Increased.  Reducing  the  rate  of 
increase  in  this  money  demand  for  output 
was  one  of  the  key  steps  In  the  policy  of 
reducing  the  rate  of  inflation.  It  was  obvious 
at  the  beginning  of  1969  that  with  the  econ- 
omy crowding  capacity  and  with  total  out- 
put capable  of  growing  by  around  4  percent  a 
year,  continued  Increases  of  expenditure 
much  in  excess  of  that  rate  Inevitably  meant 
continued  rapid  inflation.  The  objective  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  was  to  check 
th«  growth  of  total  expenditures  for  output, 
but  not  so  sharply  as  to  trip  off  a  downward 
spiral  of  incomes  and  output. 

The  rate  of  increase  In  these  total  expendi- 
tures declined  by  almost  50  percent  from  the 
three  quarters  ended  in  July-September  1969 
to  the  three  quarters  ended  in  Aprll-Jime 
1970  The  dollar  amovints  of  these  changes  In 
total  expenditures  and  In  Its  main  compo- 
nents are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  ANNUAL  RATE  OF  TOTAL  tXPENDITURfS 
(GNP).  BY  COMPONENTS 

[Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rales  In  billionsj 


Component 


196S  IV  lo 
1969-111 


$51.2 


1969  III  to 
1970  II 


J27.5 


.6 

-2.9 

(6) 

<-2.7) 

50.6 

30.4 

2.0 

-8.7 

48.6 

39.1 

31.3 

32.1 

9.9 

1.2 

-.7 

-2.5 

1.2 

1.2 

6.9 

7.1 

Total  . 

Federal  purchases 

Defense 

Another    . 

Change  in  business  inventories. 

Finai  sales  (excluding  Federal 

pi,rch3<iesi  .. 
Consu'Tir'ion  e»pendilu'es 
Nonresidential  li«ed  investment. 

Residential  construction 

Neteiporls._ 

Stale  and  local  purchases 


Source    Department  of  Commerce. 

The  complex  interaction  among  compo- 
nents of  GNP  makes  it  Impossible  to  say 
how  much  of  this  slowdown  In  spending  was 
due  to  policy  actions  and  how  much  to  spon- 
taneous forces,  or  to  isolate  the  separate 
etiects  of  different  policy  measures.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  since 
it  conforms  to  expectations  based  on  past 
experience,  that  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
monetary  expansion  had  a  general  and  per- 
vasive influence.  The  money  supplv,  which 
had  grown  at  highly  Inflationary  "rates  In 
1968  and  set  the  stage  for  further  over- 
heating the  economy  in  1969,  Increased  only 
moderately  In  the  first  half  of  last  vear.  and 
In  the  second  half  of  1969  there  was  vir- 
tually no  expansion.  Indeed,  the  money  sup- 
ply broadly  defined  to  Include  time  deposits 


actually  declined  slightly  in  that  half-year 
period. 

Tlie  Influence  of  monetary  policy  was 
supplemented  and  to  some  extent  directed 
Into  specific  channels  by  the  fiscal  actions 
which  accompanied  it.  The  shift  from  in- 
creasing to  decreasing  defense  production 
has  clearly  exerted  an  independent  influence, 
and  It  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  indicated 
by  defense  purchases  alone  because  some 
part  of  the  reduction  in  inventory  accumu- 
lation was  also  the  result  of  lower  defen.^e 
production.  At  the  same  time  budgetary  ac- 
tions— the  tax  reduction  and  the  social  se- 
curity benefit  Increase  especially — were 
helping  to  sustain  the  Increase  of  consump- 
tion expenditures  in  the  face  of  a  much  re- 
duced increase  of  earned  personal  income. 
But  these  budgetary  actions  helped  to  shift 
the  budget  po.sltlon,  as  measured  in  the 
national  income  accounts,  from  a  surplus  at 
the  annual  rate  of  about  $7  billion  In  the 
second  half  of  calendar  1969  to  a  deficit  of 
about  the  same  size  In  the  first  half  of 
calendar  1970.  This  contributed  to  the  con- 
tinued tightness  of  capital  markets  and  to 
the  lag  of  housing. 

ANNUAL  RATE  OF  INCREASE  IN  THE  MONEY  SUPPLY  AND 

TIME  DEPOSITS 

[Seasonally  adjusted;  in  percent) 


Money  supply 

Money 

plus  time 

Period 

supply 

deposits 

December  1967  to  June  1968. . . 

7.3 

6.4 

June  to  December  1958 

7.1 

12.5 

December  1968  to  June  1969... 

4.4 

.1 

June  to  December  1969 

.6 

-.3 

December  1969  to  June  1970... 

4.2 

5.7 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Although  the  Increa.sc  of  total  expenditures 
for  output  has  been  markedly  less  in  the 
past  three  quarters  than  earlier,  the  Increase 
was  larger  in  the  second  quaner  of  1970  than 
in  the  previous  quarter  or  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1969.  This  Is  part  of  the  evidence  of  an 
emergent  economic  expansion. 

Tliat  the  rate  of  increase  of  total  spending 
for  output  should  slow  down  was.  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  both  expected  and  de- 
sired, in  order  to  reduce  the  inflation.  The 
actual  increase  In  the  rate  of  spending  from 
the  third  quarter  of  1969  to  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1970  was  $6  billion  below  th«  Increase 
expected  when  we  made  our  projection  for 
the  year  In  January.  This  difference  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  an  unexpectedly  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  inventory  accumula- 
tion. Final  sales,  i.e.,  total  expenditures  less 
additions  to  inventories,  have  risen  about 
81  billion  more  than  we  had  projected. 

THE    DECLINE    OF    REAL    OUTPUT 

A  slowdown  in  the  rise  of  real  output  was 
an  inevitable  part  of  the  disinflationary 
process.  The  rate  of  Inflation  would  not  re- 
spond immediately  to  the  slower  growth  of 
total  expenditures,  and  this  lag  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  rise  of  real  output.  Real 
output  would  move  below  its  potential,  but 
this  would  be  essential  as  a  part  of  altering 
the  balance  of  market  pressures  against  wage 
and  price  increases. 

It  was  part  of  the  strategy  of  policy  that  a 
sharp  decline  of  output  was  to  be  avoided 
and  that  the  gap  between  actual  and  poten- 
tial output  be  kept  small.  The  reason  for 
this  wa.s  to  limit  adverse  effects  on  incomes, 
production,  and  employment,  and  to  reduce 
'he  danger  that  the  slowdown  would  set  off 
a  cumulative  downward  spiral.  It  was  rec- 
ognized that  caution  on  that  side  implied 
some  willingne.ss  to  accept  delay  in  seeing 
antl-lnflatlonary  results. 

In  fact,  total  production,  as  measured  by 
the  gross  national  product  in  constant  dol- 
lars, has  declined  0.9  percent  from  its  peak 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1969  to  the  second 
quarter  of  1970.  For  perspective,  this  may 
be  compared   with   3.2    percent   in   the  cor- 


responding period  after  the  peak  in  1953,  3  4 
percent  after  1957,  and  1.3  percent  after  i960. 

Industrial  production  has  declined  3.4  per- 
cent from  Its  peak  in  July  1969  to  June  1970. 
Industrial  production  Is  typically  more  vari- 
able than  total  output.  The  current  decline 
of  Industrial  production  has  also  been  smaller 
than  the  decline  over  an  equal  Interval  in 
postwar  recessions. 

We  consider  It  Important  to  note  that  real 
output  showed  no  sign  of  a  cumulative  de- 
cline. The  largest  decline  came  in  the  first 
quarter  and,  according  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates, total  output  was  essentially  un- 
changed In  the  second  quarter.  Industrial 
production  continued  to  fall  through  June. 
but  the  percentage  decline  In  June  was  less 
than  In  May  or  April. 

In  our  Annual  Report  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  we  Indicated  our  belief  that  total 
real  output  would  be  approximately  level  In 
the  first  half  of  1970.  Instead,  the  decline  in 
the  first  quarter  and  leveling  in  the  second 
quarter  left  second  quarter  output  about  0.7 
percent  below  the  fourth  quarter  rate. 

Employment  and  unemployment 
The  slowdown  In  the  Increases  In  demand 
and  output  have,  of  course,  affected  the 
employment  and  unemployment  picture.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1970.  total  civilian 
employment,  although  one-half  million 
greater  than  a  year  earlier,  was  one- half  mil- 
lion less  than  In  December  1969.  We  ex- 
pected that  the  demand  for  labor  would  be 
weak  in  the  first  half  when  real  output  was 
edging  down. 

The  unemployment  rate  Increased  mark- 
edly In  the  first  half  of  1970  from  3.6  percent 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969  to  4.1  percent 
In  the  first  quarter  and  to  4.8  percent  in  the 
second.  The  Increase  In  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  was  in  part  a  conse- 
quence of  an  unusually  rapid  growth  in  the 
labor  force.  On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis, 
the  civilian  labor  force  gre*-  at  a  5.9  percent 
annual  rate  from  December  to  March,  far  in 
excess  of  Its  normal  rate.  However,  some  cor- 
rection of  this  extraordinary  growth  occurred 
In  the  second  quarter,  when  the  labor  force 
contracted.  By  June  the  labor  force  was  only 
2.0  percent  above  Its  level  a  year  earlier,  a 
growth  rate  much  more  in  line  with  norma) 
expectations. 

At  the  beginning  of  1970,  we  expected 
.some  increase  In  unemployment  during  tlie 
year.  The  greater  than  expected  increase  in 
unemployment  was  a  result  of  several  factors 
in  addition  to  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
labor  force  in  the  first  part  of  the  year.  Out- 
put was  more  sluggish  In  the  first  half  than 
we  had  expected,  and  employment  growth 
was  consequently  weaker.  In  aejdltion.  strikes 
in  the  trucking  Industry,  particularly  in  the 
Midwest,  led  to  widespread  temporary  lavofTs. 
Cutbacks  In  the  defense  industry  also  con- 
tributed significantly  to  Job  loss,  particularly 
among  highly  specialized  workers  In  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  The  extent  of  this  and 
its  economic  Implications  are  Inadequately 
recognized.  From  the  last  quarter  of  1968  to 
the  second  quarter  of  1970.  the  annual  rate 
of  defense  purcha.ses,  of  goods  and  services, 
declined  by  about  813  billion  in  real  terms 
(at  mld-1970  prices).  Further  signific.int 
decline  may  be  expected  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  year.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
decline  in  defense  production  Is  undoubtedly 
larger  than  the  decline  in  defense  purchases 
because  as  defense  orders  fall  more  and  more 
deliveries  are  made  out  of  inventories  rather 
than  otit  of  production.  The  armed  forces 
have  been  reduced  423,000  from  their  peak, 
and  employment  in  defense  product  indus- 
tries has  declined  320,000  over  the  past  2 
years. 

The  unemployment  problem  normally  as- 
sociated with  such  a  transition  from  de- 
fense to  civilian  production  and  employment 
comes  on  top  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem associated  with  the  ending  of  an  infla- 
tion. In  other  circumstances,  a  stronger  gen- 
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eral  demand  for  labor  might  have  existed  or 
been  created,  which  would  have  speeded  up 
the  absorption  of  former  defense  workers  into 
other  employment. 

The  number  of  persons  counted  as  unem- 
ployed Increased  by  1.137.000  from  June  1969 
to  June  1970.  The  common  picture  of  this  as 
meaning  that  1,137,000  persons  once  per- 
manently employed  are  now  permanently 
unemployed  is,  of  course,  incorrect.  In  any 
vear  large  numbers  of  people  experience 
some  unemployment,  most  of  them  for  very 
short  periods,  such  as  four  or  five  weeks  or 
le?:-.  --^n  Increase  of  unemployment  is  almost 
always  made  up  of  some  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  experiencing  unemployment 
and  of  some  Increase  In  the  average  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  before  a  Job  Is  re- 
sumed. .■\lthough  figures  for  1970  will  not  be 
available  until  next  year,  both  parts  of  this 
process  are  clearly  going  on  now,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  increase  of  unemployment  is  due 
to  a  rather  moderate  increase  In  the  median 
duration  of  unemployment,  from  4.4  weeks 
in  June  1969  to  5.1  weeks  In  June  1970.  This 
is  not,  however,  to  belittle  the  grave  prob- 
lems that  these  developments  have  posed 
for  those  whose  employment  has  been  inter- 
rupted. I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  have 
stated  in  the  past  that  so  long  as  anyone  Is 
unable  to  find  a  Job,  we  have  unfinished 
business. 

Prices  and  wages 
At  the  start  of  the  year  we  expected  that 
the  gap  between  the  economy's  actual  and 
potential  output  would  bring  about  condi- 
tions making  for  a  slower  price  rise.  With 
Jobs  harder  to  find,  labor  would  find  It  more 
difficult  to  make  the  kind  of  wage  bargains 
it  had  during  periods  of  low  unemployment. 
Businesses  In  turn,  facing  more  competitive 
markets,  would  be  less  likely  to  grant  large 
wage  increases  If  they  believed  that  It  would 
be  difficult  to  recover  higher  costs  In  the  form 
of  higher  prices.  Furthermore,  business  would 
take  more  vigorous  steps  to  cut  costs  by 
eliminating  the  inefficiencies  that  had  grown 
up  over  the  long  period  of  inflation.  This 
change  in  behavior  was  not  expected  to  come 
all  at  once:  we  could  not  expect  to  root  out 
in  a  few  months  problems  of  an  Inflation  of 
long  standing. 

Specific  signs  of  progress  in  the  fight 
against  inflation  are  not  as  numerous  as  we 
had  hoped  but  they  are  now  emerging.  Thev 
should  increase  in  number  as  1970  progre.sses 
because  the  gap  between  our  actual  and  po- 
tential production  will  persist. 

The  most  comprehensive  measure  of  price 
increases,  the  GNP  deflator,  showed  a  clear- 
cut  slowdown  in  the  second  quarter.  T>ie  4  2 
percent  increase  was  smaller  than  in  any 
quarter  of  1969  and  approximatelv  matched 
the  annual  increase  from  1967  to  1968.  Tills 
slowdown  is  good  news  for  all  of  us  even 
though  the  Improvement  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  changes  in  the  composition  of  GNP. 
(Some  of  the  earlier  recorded  Increases  in 
the  deflator,  of  course,  also  reflected  obverse 
shifts  In  composition! . 

We  do  have  final  figures  on  the  wholesale 
price  index  and  here  there  is  uimilstakable 
evidence  of  a  slower  rise  in  prices  in  the  first 
half  of  1970.  Prom  December  to  June,  the 
WPI  rose  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  2  6  percent,  which  was  well  below  the 
average  quarterly  gain  of  1969.  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  the  ri.se  came  to  only  I  percent. 
All  of  the  Improvement  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  1969  has  occurred  in  prices  of 
farm  products  and  processed  foods.  On  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis,  the  rise  in  indus- 
trial commodities  is  about  the  same  as  the 
quarterly  average  last  year.  However,  the 
price  rise  for  both  producer  and  consumer 
(nonfood)  finished  goods  has  been  smaller 
from  December  to  June  than  it  was  from 
June  to  December,  1969. 

Two  further  points  should  be  made  here. 
The  decline  In  food  prices  is  extremely  im- 
portant  and   should    be   reflected    with    the 


usual  lag  at  the  retail  level  Second,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  some  price  cut- 
ting is  going  on  in  industrial  markets  that 
is  not  being  picked  up  in  the  official  prices 
Indexes,  which  tend  to  reflect  list  prices  only. 
Unfortunately,  the  declines  at  the  whole- 
sale level  have  yet  to  be  felt  at  retail.  We 
have  no  evidence  as  yet  of  a  slowdown  in  the 
consumer  price  index.  However,  with  more 
favorable  movements  in  wholesale  food  prices 
and  with  some  slowdown  in  wholesale  prices 
of  other  consumer  finished  gr>ods,  some  re- 
sponse at  retail  should  be  forthcoming 

Data  for  the  first  half  of  1970  indicate  that 
average  wage  increases  for  the  whole  economy 
have  slowed  down  somewhat  during  thi.s  pe- 
riod. The  annual  rate  of  increase  in  averag? 
hourly  earnings  In  all  private  Industries  from 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1969  to  the  second 
quarter  of  1970  was  only  5  2  percent  as  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  6.3  percent  in  the 
corresponding  quarters  one  year  earlier.  From 
the  first  to  the  second  quarters  of  1970.  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  Increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  6  5  percent,  while  the  increase  was 
6  9  percent  for  the  same  period  in  1969  The 
slowdown  in  the  rate  of  increase  appears  to 
be  related  to  the  elimination  of  overtime  and 
changes  in  indu.stry  mix. 

Wage  increases  negotiated  under  major 
collective  bargaining  agreements  have  not 
slowed  down  in  the  first  half  of  1970.  The 
highly  publicized  large  collective  bargaining 
settlements,  however,  can  give  a  distorted 
view  of  overall  wage  developments.  Although 
the  calendar  for  these  collective  bargaining 
negotiations  is  heavy  in  1970.  only  about 
6  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  will  bo 
covered  by  settlements  reached  under  major 
agreements.  Furthermore,  most  01  the  ex- 
tremely high  settlements  have  been  in  con- 
struction and  trucking,  which  pan '.ally  re- 
flect symptoms  of  continuing  structural  prob- 
lems In  these  industries.  The  liigh  settle- 
ments in  construction,  for  example,  appear 
to  result  in  part  from  a  combination  of  the 
rapid  expansion  of  demand  for  nonresidential 
construction  in  the  late  1960's  and  union 
limitations  on  entry  to  the  industry. 

The  relationship  between  wages  and  prices 
depends  heavily  on  the  behavior  of  pro- 
ductivity, of  output  per  man-hour  It  is  only 
when  the  recent  pace  of  wage  increases  is 
combined  with  the  absence  of  gains  In  pro- 
ductivity that  we  can  understand  the  rapid 
increase  of  unit  labor  costs  which  has  con- 
tributed  to  the  persistance  of  inflation.  Fur 
example,  from  the  fourth  quarter  oi  1968  to 
the  iirst  quarter  of  1970,  compensation  per 
man-hour  in  the  private  nonfarm  economy 
rcse  ar  the  annual  rate  of  6  4  percent,  but 
productivity  actually  declined  at  the  annual 
rate  of  0  8  percent,  with  the  result  that  labor 
costs  for  unit  of  output  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  7.2  percent.  This,  of  course,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  prices  of 
private  nonfarm  output'  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  4.9  percent  In  the  same  period. 

Preliminary  information  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1970  suggests  that  productivity 
began  to  rise  again,  and  may  have  increased 
at  the  annual  rate  of  as  much  as  3  percent. 
This  in  turn  may  be  related  to  early  evidence 
suggesting  that  profits  were  somewhat  better 
in  the  second  quarter  that  many  had  feared 
earlier.  Whether  or  not  that  turns  out  to  ha\e 
been  true,  all  the  conditions  seem  present  for 
a  rise  of  productivity  In  the  future. 

Balance  of  payments 
Our  international  transactions  during  the 
first  half  of  1970  have  shown  both  favorable 
and  unfavorable  developments.  On  the  favor- 
able side  there  is  a  significant  Improvement 
in  our  current  transactions.  Our  merchandise 
trade  surplus,  in  particular,  has  shown  a 
fairly  steady  Increase  from  the  low  figures 
of  late  1968  and  early  1969.  In  1968  our 
merchandise  balance  had  declined  to  a 
monthly  rate  of  only  $70  million.  In  1969  It 
was  8105  million.  And  in  the  first  five  months 
of  1970  it  was  $226  million  (seasonally 
adjusted) . 


Taking  goods  and  services  (including  fac- 
tor Income!  together,  our  exports  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1970  are  provisionally  es- 
tim  ited  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  $62  5  billion,  or  23  5  percent  above  the 
average  rate  for  1968.  and  12  6  percent  above 
the  average  for  1969  Our  imports  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  second  quarter  are  ten- 
tatively put  at  858.7  billion,  or  22  0  percent 
above  1968  and  9  5  percent  above  1969.  The 
surplus  on  goods  and  services  of  83  8  billion. 
If  confirmed  by  later  estimates,  would  be 
the  largest  since  the  end  of  1967.  Tills  Im- 
provement Is  due  In  part  to  strong  demand 
for  our  exports  and  a  continued  growth  In 
Income  on  investments  abroad,  and  also  to 
some  slowdown  in  the  grownh  of  imports. 

Developments  have  been  less  reassuring  in 
our  capital  accounts  Second-quarter  esti- 
mates will  not  be  available  for  some  months, 
but  In  the  first  quarter  U.S.  private  long- 
term  capital  flowed  out  at  a  record  rate  De- 
spite controls  on  direct  investment  of  U.S. 
corporations,  there  was  a  net  outflow  at  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $5.2  bil- 
lion. Portfolio  investment  by  U.S.  residents 
was  also  at  a  high  level,  while  the  net  Inflow 
of  foreign  private  capital  wa.s  much  less  than 
in  the  years  1968  and  1969  There  was  a  small 
reduction  in  U.S.  Government  gr.mts  and 
capital,  to  an  annual  rate  of  83.3  billion 

The  net  result  of  these  diverse  develop- 
ments m  the  current  and  the  capluil  account 
was  a  liquidity  deficit  at  an  annual  rate  of 
86.2  billion,  Including  the  first  allocation  of 
Special  Drawing  Rights  at  an  annual  rate  of 
809  billion.  This  is  a  large  deflclt  by  his- 
torical standards,  though  It  was  ex':-eeded  in 
the  second  and  third  quarter  of  1969.  The 
official  settlements  balance,  again  includ- 
ing SDR's,  turned  from  a  sizable  surplus  in 
1969  to  a  large  deficit  of  si  1.4  billion  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1970,  reflecting  primarily  the 
accumulation  of  dollars  In  the  hands  of  for- 
eign official  institutions.  Tentative  indica- 
tions suggest  that  the  liquidity  and  official 
settlements  deficits  continuea  into  the  sec- 
ond quarter  but  at  a  significantly  lower  rate, 

PROSPECTS    FOR    THE    REMAINDER    OF     1970 

We  have  behind  us  a  moderate  decline  in 
the  real  economy  and  the  first  signs  of  a  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  inflation. 

What  lies  ahead? 

W'ith  economy  activity  bottoming  out  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1970,  It  Is  reasonable 
'0  expect  a  resumption  of  growth  in  real 
GNP  in  the  second  half  accompanies  by  a 
better  price  p'^rformance  As  we  staled  In 
our  Economic  Report,  the  existence  of  slack 
in  the  economy  means  that  increases  In  de- 
mand can  be  translated  primarily  into  out- 
put increases  rather  than  price  Increases.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  likely  to  experience 
a  further  moderate  rise  in  unemployment 
rates  over  the  average  level  that  prevailed 
in  the  second  quarter  The  unemployment 
rate  will  start  to  le->el  out  and  decline  only 
after  the  recovery  is  vigorous  enough  to 
diminish  the  gap  between  actual  and  po- 
tential output. 

At  the  start  of  1970  It  was  recognized 
that  In  order  for  the  economy  to  resume 
its  expansion  In  the  second  half.  It  would  be 
neces  ary  to  relax  monetary  policy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  A  change  m  monetary 
policy  orriirrrd  around  niKJ-wiitcr  Gro^vth 
of  the  money  supply  from  December  to 
June  averaged  4.2  percent  at  an  annual  rate, 
as  compared  with  0.6  percent  for  the  pre- 
ceding half  year 

In  capital  markets,  the  change  in  policy 
flrst  produced  easier  credit  conditions  Shon- 
term  interest  rates  declined  sharply.  Al- 
though U.S.  Government  and  municipal 
bond  yields  also  receded,  corporate  yields 
only  leveled  off  and  in  May  they  began  to 
rise  again  With  pessimism  about  profits  and 
with  a  continuing  need  to  refinance  short- 
term  indebtedness  incurred  in  earlier 
months,  corporate  demand  for  long-term 
credit  remained  Intense.  Corporate  bond 
Issues,  which  had  totaled  $9.3  billion  in  the 
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first  hall  or  1969  and  •Q.l  billion  In  the 
second,  were  $14.1  billion  In  the  first  half 
of  1970,  However,  the  early  weeks  of  July 
brought  signs  that  these  pressures  have 
abated,  and  bond  yields  have  backed  down 
from  the  peaks  of  June. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  deposit  flows  Into 
savings  Institutions  recovered  dramatically 
from  the  severe  decline  of  1969.  The  net 
change  In  mortgage  holdings  of  all  financial 
institutions,  which  had  fallen  sharply  after 
the  middle  of  1969,  reached  a  low  point  In 
March  and  showed  a  definite  improvement 
In  April  and  May. 

The  increase  In  the  money  supply  and  im- 
provement in  credit  market  conditions 
should  be  felt  throughout  the  economy  but 
should  be  most  noticeable  In  the  case  of 
homebuildlng  and  State  and  local  expendl- 
ture.s.  There  have  already  been  some  signs 
of  an  Imminent  upttim  In  homebuildlng; 
building  permits  rose  In  April  and  May  to 
their  best  levels  in  about  a  year.  Housing 
starts  rose  sharply  in  June.  A  very  consider- 
able backlog  demand  for  housing  has  built 
up  as  a  result  of  tho  low  volume  of  housing 
starts  In  the  past  several  years,  and  the  eas- 
ing of  credit  ought  to  find  a  reasonably 
prompt  response  in  housing  starts. 

Fiscal  policy  also  became  more  expansive 
In  the  first  half  of  1970.  and  v.e  have  by  no 
means  felt  all  of  the  effects  of  this  stimulus. 
That  is  suggested  by  the  unusually  high  sav- 
ings rate  {7 '2  percent)  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, indicating  that  consumers  have  not  yet 
fully  adjusted  outlays  to  increases  In  their 
after-tax  Incomes.  Furthermore,  starting  in 
July,  there  was  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  surtax  as  well  as  the  Increases  In  person- 
al exemptions  that  were  part  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form and  Relief  Act  of  1969.  These  provisions 
will  add  an  estimated  $5  billion  to  consumer 
disposable  income  In  the  third  quarter.  Al- 
together, the  elimination  of  the  surtax,  the 
rise  In  Social  Security  benefits,  the  Federal 
pay  raise  and  the  reform  and  relief  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  law  have  added  over  $16 
billion  to  consumer  disposable  Income  since 
the  final  quarter  of  1969.  We  have  already 
seen  some  positive  results  In  consumer  spend- 
ing In  the  first  half,  and  It  Is  reasonable  to 
expect  more  In  the  second  as  consumers  ad- 
lust  more  fully  to  these  Income  changes. 

Federal  expenditures  are  not  likely  to  show 
much  change  over  the  current  half  year.  Cut- 
backs In  defense  purchases  will  continue,  off- 
set by  rising  expenditures  of  other  types. 

Finally,  plant  and  equipment  outlays 
ought  to  be  a  little  higher  In  the  second  half 
than  In  the  first.  This  Is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  further  scaling  back  of  the  plans  re- 
ported In  the  June  Commerce-SEC  survey. 
Inventory  acctimulatlon  should  also  rise  after 
unusually  low  figures  of  the  pa.st  half-year. 

When  we  put  these  figures  together,  they 
add  to  increases  in  real  GNP  of  moderate 
size  in  the  second  half.  This  assumes  no  in- 
terruptions from  major  strikes,  about  which 
I  have  no  special  knowledge.  We  should  also 
see  for  the  first  time  a  slower  price  rise  at 
the  consumer  level.  Prospects  are  particu- 
larly favorable  for  retail  food  prices  to  change 
relatively  little  In  the  second  half  because  of 
larger  supplies  coming  to  market. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    LIQriDrTY 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  requested 
that  I  comment  on  the  liquidity  problem. 
This  is  an  important  matter.  It  Is  a  factor 
thought  by  some  to  cloud  the  prespyect  for 
economic  revival  and  even  to  hold  potential 
danger  that  a  decline  might  resume. 

A  liquidity  problem  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
organized financial  markets  clearly  does  not 
exist.  If  there  were  a  generalized  scramble 
for  funds.  Interest  rates,  particularly  short- 
term  rates,  would  be  rising  sharply.  In  fact. 
they  have  been  declining.  Our  banks  are 
strong.  Consumer  credit  Is  not  out  of  line 
with  Incomes,  and  delinquency  rates  are 
well  within  the  range  of  normal  expecta- 
tion. 


Certain  statistical  measures  of  average 
liquidity  have  shown  substantial  declines. 
The  ratio  of  quick  assets  (cash  and  U.S.  Go^•- 
emment  securities)  to  current  liabilities  for 
nonfinanclal  corporations  declined  from  0.33 
at  the  end  of  1964  to  0.19  at  the  end  of 
1969,  and  to  0.18  in  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 
For  manufacturing  corporatlous  in  this  five- 
year  period,  the  decline  was  from  0.43  to 
0.23.  These  declines  seemed  to  come  heavily 
in  two  spurts,  one  from  1964  to  1966  and  the 
other  from  1968  to  date. 

These  declining  measures  of  liquidity  re- 
fiect  many  things.  There  has  been  a  long- 
run  trend  toward  holding  smaller  reserves  of 
cash  and  marketable  securities,  as  compwnles 
have  been  attracted  by  the  increased  profits 
obtainable  from  investing  such  funds  in  In- 
ventorief  and  other  forms  of  working  assets. 
Modern  techniques  of  short-term  portfolio 
management  have  also  encouraged  this  de- 
velopment. 

LIQUIDITY  RATIOS  OF  U.S.  CORPORATIONS 


Nonlinancial 

Manufacturing 

corporations  > 

corporations ' 

Year 

Current 

Qjick 

Current 

Quick 

(end  of  psflodi 

ratio  > 

ratio ' 

ratio  » 

ratio ' 

1964 

1.84 

0.33 

2.39 

0.43 

1%5    

1.79 

.29 

2.27 

.37 

1.965 

1.74 

.25 

2.16 

.30 

1967 

1.75 

.24 

2.20 

.29 

1968 

1.72 

.23 

2.14 

.28 

1959 

1.64 

.19 

2.01 

.23 

1970(lst  quarter). 

1.63 

.18 

1.99 

.21 

Sources:  F.T.C..  S.E.C.  Quarterly  financial  reports  for'manu- 

facfuring  corpora'ions.  S.E.C.  Statislical  Bulletin. 

I  Exdudej  ba.iks,  insurance  cotipanies.  and  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

■  Total  current  assets  divided  by  current  liabilities. 

'  Ca'-h  plus  Government  securities  divided  by  current 
liabilities. 

In  addition  to  these  long-nin  trends,  two 
further  developments  seemed  to  become  more 
evident  in  recent  years.  Both  were  related 
to  the  persisting  inflation  that  began  to 
gather  momentiun  In  1966.  As  the  inflation 
persisted,  and  after  1967  accelerated,  firms 
began  to  shift  from  cash  and  financial  as- 
sets to  Inventories  and  physical  capital  as- 
sets. This  was  presumably  a  preventive  meas- 
ure reflecting  fears  about  an  erosion  of  the 
real  value  of  assets  from  continuing  Infla- 
tion. In  their  endeavor  to  minimize  this  risk, 
some  businesses  may  have  oome  to  give  in- 
adequate weight  to  the  normal  risks  and  con- 
tingencies for  which  quick  assets  and  a  strong 
current  position  are  a  part  of  prudent  fi- 
nancial management. 

Moreover,  business  capital  demands  were 
Intense  in  1969,  as  projected  Increases  in 
outlays  for  plant  and  equipment  rose  to  the 
12-14  percent  range,  this  Is  an  economy  cap- 
able of  increasing  real  output  by  roughly  4 
percent  per  year.  There  was  in  many  of 
these  capital  budgets  al.so  a  strong  com- 
ponent of  Inflatlon-mindedness.  These  de- 
velopments began  to  crowd  against  a  flow 
of  internal  funds  adversely  affected  by  de- 
clining profits.  Heavy  demands  were,  there- 
fore, thrown  into  credit  markets  also  under 
growing  pressure  from  restrictive  monetary 
policies.  Financial  markets  tightened  and 
interest  rates  rose  sharply.  In  the  face  of 
high  bond  yields  and  falling  equity  prices, 
many  companies  borrowed  short-term  funds 
last  year  with  the  intention  of  converting  to 
long-term  financing  at  a  more  opportune 
time  later.  This  year  many  firms  were  faced 
with  converting  this  short-term  Indebtedness 
into  longer-term  maturities.  As  a  result,  the 
demand  for  long-term  funds  continued  to 
be  intense  this  year,  and  the  bond  market 
has  been  forced  to  handle  a  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  new  issues.  In  the  Intense  competition 
for  fimds,  some  borrowers  have  inevitably 
been  squeezed  out. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  liquidity  problems  of  corpora- 


tions and  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  its  re- 
sults to  this  Committee  soon.  However,  our 
study  of  this  problem  to  date  has  led  us  to 
three  main  conclusions. 

First,  the  financial  Institutions  of  the 
country  are  in  sound  condition  and  financial 
markets  are  working  effectively.  The  ability 
of  the  banking  system  to  meet  demands  upon 
It  has  been  strengthened  by  accessibility  of 
the  Federal  Resen'e  discount  window  and  by 
the  new  ability  of  banks  to  attract  funds 
through  certificates  of  deposit. 

Second,  although  the  liquidity  of  non- 
financial  corporations  on  the  average  has  de- 
clined by  almost  any  measure.  It  is  only  In 
quite  exceptional  cases  that  serious  difficul- 
ties exist.  These  cases  do  not  constitute  a 
problem  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  .'\t  the 
same  time  v/e  must  be  alert  to  these  situa- 
tions, and  have  the  capability  and  will  to 
handle  them  decisively,  in  order  to  minimize 
the  danger  of  adverse  secondary  effects. 

Third,  the  overall  supply  of  liquidity,  as 
measured  by  the  supply  of  money  and  the 
availability  of  credit.  Is  on  the  low  side  of 
what  is  needed,  especially  for  a  period  which 
we  expect  to  be  the  beginning  of  renewed 
economic  expansion.  Assurance  of  a  sustained 
rise  In  the  economy  would  be  Improved  by 
more  rapid  strengthening  of  the  economy's 
general  liquidity  position. 

MANAGING    A    NONINFLATIONAEY    EXPANSION 

There  is  strong  and  increasing  basis  for 
confidence  that  the  decline  of  the  economy  is 
about  over  and  that  we  will  soon  be  seeing 
the  signs  of  an  upturn.  While  there  is.  as 
usual,  disagreement  about  the  precise  dates 
and  quantities  Involved,  It  Is  timely  fcr  us  to 
look  beyond  the  turn  as  such  and  explore 
the  problems  of  managing  an  orderly  recovery 
to  full  utilization  of  our  productive  capacity. 

The  word  "managing"  deserves  emphasis. 
Having  come  this  far  along  the  road  of  re- 
establishing the  basis  for  a  more  stable 
price  level,  we  must  resist  the  temptations  of 
overly  expansionist  policies.  There  is  too 
much  viscosity  in  our  economy  for  an  im- 
mediate and  dramatic  rebound,  and  in  try- 
ing to  achieve  this  we  would  court  the  risk 
of  reactivating  inflationary  pressures  and 
inflationary  fears. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  now  begin  a 
more  expansionist  course  for  the  economy 
and  still  continue  to  make  progress  against 
the  inflation.  Price  developments  In  the 
period  ahead  .will  heavily  reflect  the  emer- 
gence of  slack  in  recent  quarters.  Price- 
making  forces  move  slowly  through  the  econ- 
omy. We  have  already  incubated  disinfla- 
tionary pressures  whose  results  on  the  price 
level  are  still  largely  to  come  Into  the  pic- 
ture 

Moreover,  even  when  the  economy  has 
turned  the  corner,  we  cannot  assume  an  auto- 
matic return  to  full  employment.  In  1958  the 
economy  began  a  strong  recovery  from  Its 
low  point,  but  that  did  not  continue  long 
enough  to  eliminate  Its  slack.  The  1960-61 
recession  was  the  mildest  of  postwar  history, 
but  four  years  after  its  low  point  the  un- 
employment rate  was  still  5  percent,  and 
another  year  was  required  to  achieve  4  per- 
cent. Certainly  our  goal  must  be  to  regain 
full  employment  more  promptly  this  time. 

We  must  begin  now  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  magnitudes  that  will  be  required  In  the 
period  ahead.  They  are  large.  Potential  real 
output  rises  by  at  least  4  percent  per  year 
as  a  result  of  the  growing  labor  force  and 
the  various  factors  that  Increase  productivity. 
In  addition  to  this  we  now  have  some  arrear- 
ages to  make  up  in  a  reasonable  period.  Total 
output  was  probably  running  about  4  per- 
cent below  its  potential,  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1970.  as  conventionally  defined: 
that  is.  it  was  about  4  percent  below  the  out- 
put we  would  have  produced  if  unemploy- 
ment had  been  4  percent  and  productivity 
had  been  on  its  long-term  trend.  And  the 
price  level  in  the  period  ahead  will  have  some 
upward  drift  even  though  the  Inflation  con- 
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tinues  to  decelerate.  Therefore,  the  rates  of 
increase  of  money  GNP  required  for  recov- 
ery to  full  employment  will  be  somewhat 
higher  than  the  needed  rates  of  increase  of 
real  output  alone.  These  figures  sufrgest 
that  even  for  the  economy  to  move  along  an 
essentially  nonlnflatlonary  growth  path, 
needed  rates  of  growth  In  the  money  demand 
for  output  must  be  large. 

Such  rates  of  Increase  of  total  output 
would  also  Involve  unusually  large  increases 
in  productivity — In  output  per  man  hour. 
The  possibility  of  achieving  a  large  Increase 
of  productivity  Is  implicit  in  the  estimate 
that,  while  employment  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1970  was  roughly  1  percentage 
point  below  full  employment,  real  output 
was  4  percent  below  potential.  A  rapid  in- 
crease of  productivity  has  been  our  normal 
experience  when  the  economy  was  In  the 
early  stages  of  recovery  from  a  slowdown, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  w,hy  it  should  not 
occur  now. 

The  rapid  rise  of  productivity  would,  of 
course,  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  reduction  of  Infiatlon.  reversing  a  factor 
which  has  been  making  a  major  contribution 
to  the  continuation  of  Inflation.  If  produc- 
tirtty  should  now  rise  for  a  time  at  the  rate 
of  4  or  even  5  percent,  which  is  not  impos- 
sible, the  rise  of  unit  labor  costs  would  be 
dramatically  reduced,  and  so  would  cost 
pressures  on  the  price  level. 

In  the  management  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  It  will  be  essential  to  keep  In 
mind  that  a  rate  of  expansion  which  Is  ap- 
propriate If  we  are  moving  along  the  path 
of  reasonably  full  employment  Is  not  ade- 
quate when  we  begin  from  a  position  sub- 
stantially below  that  path.  This  Is  doubly 
important  when  we  bear  In  mind  that  it  is 
also  an  economy  needing  some  strengthen- 
ing of  its  liquidity  condition. 

The  problem  of  fiscal  management  in  the 
period  ahead  is  particularly  complex.  The 
basic  task  of  fiscal  policy  Is  always  to  assure 
that  we  make  provision  for  the  most  im- 
portant national  needs  which  should  be  met 
through  the  Federal  budget  and  that  re- 
sources and  finance  are  left  available  for 
those  Important  public  and  private  needs 
that  must  be  met  outside  the  Federal  budg- 
et. The  overwhelming  requirements  of  this 
task,  and  of  the  political  process  through 
which  It  is  performed,  leave  little  room  for 
flexible  variation  of  the  budget  to  meet 
changing  requirements  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion. In  fact,  as  exi>erience  demonstrates, 
Just  to  keep  the  budget  from  being  a  de- 
stabilizing force  in  the  system  is  diflScult. 

Probably  the  basic  contribution  fiscal  pol- 
icy can  make  to  the  orderly  and  expeditious 
recovery  of  the  economy  Is  that  It  should 
not  place  upon  either  monetary  policy  or 
on  private  market  forces  the  need  to  adapt 
to  sharp  changes  of  conditions.  We  should 
achieve  at  least  a  balance  and  hopefully 
a  moderate  surplus  In  the  budget  when  the 
economy  regains  full  employment,  because 
after  this  present  multlfaceted  transition  the 
demand  for  captal  to  finance  housing.  State 
and  local  investments,  and  business  Invest- 
ment will  be  high,  and  a  strong  budget  will 
help  to  meet  those  demands.  The  transition 
from  today's  deficit  to  the  desired  full- 
employment  balance  or  surplus  should  be 
made  smoothly  as  the  economy  rises  to  Its 
potential.  Partlcultu-ly  we  should  avoid  fall- 
ing off  this  path  Into  significantly  larger 
deficits.  One  of  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  such  a  development  would  be  to  Inter- 
ntpt  the  emergent  recovery  of  housing. 

The  recovery  of  the  economy  added  to  Its 
normal  growth  will  greatly  Increase  the  reve- 
nue-yielding base.  But  what  Is  truly  amazing 
Is  the  extent  to  which  this  Increase  Is  al- 
ready committed,  by  tax  reductions  sched- 
uled under  the  1969  Act  and  by  a  seemingly 
'/'^slstlble  flood  of  expenditure  increases 
oullt  Into  existing  legislation.  The  dominant, 
persistent   budgetary  problem  of  our  time 


will  be  to  hold  expenditures  In  line  with  what 
the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  diverted  from  that  task. 

The  Administration  relies  basically  on  the 
combination  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy, 
with  the  spontaneous  adaptive  forces  of  the 
private  economy,  to  move  us  along  the  path 
to  full  employment  with  less  Inflation.  Still 
we  have  been  anxious,  as  any  Administra- 
tion would  be,  to  find  supplementary  meas- 
ures that  would  really  help  to  speed  the 
disinflationary  process.  To  this  purpose  we 
began  considering  In  March,  1969  a  wide 
rang  of  possible  actions  falling  within  the 
category  loosely  called  price-wage  policy  of 
incomes  policy.  We  have  not  lacked  sug- 
gestions In  this  area. 

Otn-  objective  was  to  isolate  those  elements 
of  such  possible  actions  that  held  promise  of 
success.  In  this  consideration,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  behind  the  la.bels  pinned  on  poli- 
cies to  discover  what  they  really  consisted  of 
and  were  hkely  to  perform.  The  conclusion 
of  considerable  study  and  discussion  within 
the  Administration  was  that  the  following 
steps  would  l>e  useful: 

1.  To  mount  a  major  cooperative  effort  of 
the  private  sector  and  the  government  to  in- 
crease productivity. 

2.  To  provide  a  forum  within  which  leaders 
of  the  private  sector  and  of  the  government 
can  discuss  the  requirements  of  a  stable  and 
growing  economy. 

3.  To  provide  the  public  with  more  infor- 
mation about  the  consequences  for  the 
course  of  the  inflation  of  private  wage  and 
price  decisions. 

4.  To  assure  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  procurement  and  regu- 
latory functions  more  weight  be  given  to  the 
obJe:tive  of  restraining  Infiatlon. 

The  President  announced  in  his  address  on 
June  17  that  these  steps  would  be  taken. 
Since  then  we  have  been  engaged  in  putting 
them  into  effect.  A  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  has  l>een  estabUshed.  It  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  on  August  6.  At  that 
time  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  will 
submit  to  the  Commission  its  first  Infiatlon 
Alert,  outlining  the  consequences  of  major 
price  and  wage  decisions  for  ch.^nges  in  the 
price  level.  A  Regulations  and^»urchasine  Re- 
view Board  has  also  been  established  to  de- 
termine wliere  these  Federal  activities  tend 
to  drive  up  prices,  and  this  Board  L'^  now  also 
functioning. 

These  measures  have  been  carefullv  chosen. 
They  are  an  effort  to  assure  that,  within  the 
logic  of  a  free  economy,  we  leave  nothing  un- 
done to  assist  the  country  through  the  diffi- 
cult transition  we  must  now  make.  We  will 
pursue  this  effort  as  diligently  as  possible  and 
are  hopeful  It  will  make  a  contribution. 

CUSHIONING  ADJUSTMENT  HARDSHIPS 

During  this  period  of  transition  we  need 
measures  to  cushion  the  adverse  effect-s  of 
adjustment.  The  unemployment  insurance 
system  has  been  a  support  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  during  interruptions  of 
employment.  Last  year  the  Administration 
proposed  legislation  that  would  have  ex- 
tended  unemployment  insurance  coverage  to 
millions  of  workers  now  uncovered,  and  im- 
proved the  system  in  other  respects.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  can  soon  become  legis- 
lation. 

The  Administration  has  also  proposed  an 
automatic  increase  of  10  percent  in  funds 
allocated  to  manpower  training  programs 
when  the  unemployment  rate  rises  above  4.5 
percent  for  3  consecutive  months.  Had  this 
legislation  been  enacted,  this  increase  would 
already  have  taken  effect.  Unemployed 
workers  could  take  advantage  of  these  in- 
creased opportunities  for  training  and  up- 
grading of  skill  levels  during  interruptions 
of  employment.  Higher  sltlU  levels  of  the 
work  force  have  been  an  Important  source 
of  productivity  growth,  and  the  Increased 
training  opportunities  under  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  would  enable  these  workers  to 


obtain  better  Jobs  and  lay  the  basis  for  fu- 
ture improvements  in  their  earnings  ca- 
pacity and  In  national  productivity. 

CONCLUSION 

This  review  of  recent  economic  develop- 
ments, evidence  about  our  prospects,  and  the 
Implications  of  these  for  the  management  of 
economic  policies  has  led  me  to  four  major 
conclusions. 

First,  the  adjustment  of  the  economy  to 
needed  measures  of  disinfiation  though 
painful  has  produced  no  cumulative  decline 
in  business  activity.  In  overall  terms  it  has 
established  Itself  as  dlscernibly  less  severe 
than  the  1960-61  decline,  which  Itse'.f  was 
the  mildest  recession  of  the  postwar  period. 

Second,  an  evaluation  of  basic  forces 
which  will  be  shaping  the  course  cf  the 
economy  in  the  period  ahead  leads  to  cau- 
tious optimism  about  an  Improvement  In 
business  conditions  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

Third,  In  our  understandable  desire  tn 
regain  full  employment  promptly,  we  must 
not  undo  the  substantial  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  establishing  the  basis  for  a 
more  stable  price  level. 

Fourth,  mindful  of  the  need  to  move  in  an 
orderly  way.  we  must  now  face  up  to  man- 
aging the  resumption  of  an  expansion  that 
in  a  reasonable  period  can  bring  tl-.e  econ- 
omy back  to  the  zone  of  full  employment. 
The  magnitudes  are  large  because  the  basic 
capacity  of  the  economy  if  growing  rapidly, 
we  set  out  on  the  return  to  full  employment 
from  a  position  that  is  below  the  basic  path, 
and  some  strengthening  of  the  economy's 
liquidity  resources  commends  itself  now  as 
a  prudent  consideration  of  pwUcy. 


MEN  ON  THE  MOON— 1  YEAR  LATER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  1  year 
ago.  Astronaut.?  Neil  Armstrong  aiid  Ed- 
win Aldrin  made  man's  first  landing  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon. 

As  we  all  recall,  this  was  a  moment  of 
great  national  pride  and  elation.  We  re- 
mained by  our  television  sets  and  rejoiced 
as  Neil  Armstrong  took  man's  first  steps 
on  the  moon. 

And  now.  1  year  lat-er,  what  is  the  Na- 
tion's attitude?  In  today's  edition,  the 
Washiniiton  Daily  News  has  some  per- 
tinent observations  on  that  score  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  First  Moon  Men 

Outside  of  a  few  modest  celebrations  like 
the  one  today  in  Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  the  first 
anniversary  of  man's  landing  on  the  moon 
will  be  largely  Ignored  by  most  Americans. 

This  must  seem  Incredible  to  anyone  who 
remembers  the  national  elation  on  the  night 
of  July  20.  1969.  when  astronaut  Neil  Arm- 
strong and  Edwin  Aldrin  planted  the  stars 
and  stripes  on  the  lunar  surface. 

But  times  have  changed — and  the  Apollo 
program  Is  not  the  popular  darling  it  used  to 
be. 

There  have  been  two  moon  missions  since 
Apollo  11,  one  successful  and  the  other  end- 
ing in  near-tragedy  three  months  ago.  The 
next  filght  has  been  delayed  at  least  until 
January  to  correct  the  defects  that  plagued 
Apollo  13. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  past  year,  cuts  in  the 
Apollo  budget  have  eliminated  7000  Jobs  at 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Florida.  And 
the  U.S.  Senate  came  very  close  this  month 
to  chopping  even  more  millions  from  the  al- 
ready trimcated  (3.3  billion  space  budget  for 
1970-71. 

In  short,  the  nation  seems  to  be  ^Ing 
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from  one  extreme  to  another — from  lunar 
bliss  to  lunar  boredom. 

This  is  unfortunate  for  several  reasons,  one 
of  which  Is  that  the  quest  for  scientific  ex- 
cellence Is  not  something  that  should  be 
turned  on  or  ofT  at  the  whim  of  the  moment. 

The  exploration  of  space  must  be  contin- 
ued— not  Just  for  the  national  pride  In- 
volved, but  for  the  benefits  that  knowledge 
can  bring. 

Nell  Armstrong  called  It  "one  giant  leap  for 
mankind."  Or  have  we  forgotten  so  soon? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans,  including  this  one,  believe 
there  must  be  a  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  important  to  recognize  that  scientific 
excellence  such  as  that  developed  in  the 
space  program  is  "not  something  that 
should  be  turned  on  or  off  at  the  whim  of 
the  moment." 

Mr.  President  in  the  midst  of  changing 
attitudes  in  this  country  my  attention 
lias  been  called  to  another  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  July — and  final — Issue 
of  Armed  Forces  Management  maga- 
zine— a  publication  which  has  been  sus- 
pended after  16  years. 

One  need  not  agree  with  all  the  con- 
clusions in  that  editorial  to  recognize 
that  it  presents  a  thoughtful  assessment 
of  some  of  the  changes  in  attitude  taking 
place.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  also  pfinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
.is  follows: 

Thirty 

To  a  newsman,  "thirty"  means  the  end  of 
a  story,  and  this  Is,  Indeed,  the  end  of  Armed 
Forces  Managements  story.  After  sixteen 
years.  AFM  will  suspend  publication  with 
this  Issue.  So,  too,  will  another  ZlfT-DavIs 
publication     Space  .Astronautics     magazine. 

For  reasons  best  left  to  a  businessman  to 
explain  rather  th:in  an  editor.  It  would  take 
a  bit  of  a  miracle  In  the  trade  publishing  field 
to  reverse  those  decisions.  But  at  the  root 
of  such  a  miracle  would  have  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial shift  away  from  the  antlmllitary 
mood  that  has  so  heavily  infected  this  coun- 
try In  recent  years.  There  Is  no  such  shift 
;'. iiywhere  In  sight. 

The  demise  of  these  two  privately  owned 
pubhcitlcns  leaves  only  one  major.  Inde- 
pendent trade  magazine — as  opp)ose<l  to  those 
.sponsored  by  sf>eclal  Interest  groups  or  service 
associations — to  cover  continually,  and  hope- 
fully objectively,  an  Industrial  and  govern- 
mental complex  of  vital  Importance  to  this 
nation  Though  business  In  defense  and  aero- 
.sp.ice  publishing  has  probably  never  been 
worse,  the  need  for  solid,  objective  reportage, 
analysis  and  conunentary  in  this  field  has 
r.ever  been  greater. 

To  be  sure,  the  disappearance  of  two  more 
magazines  will  cause  no  more  than  a  tiny 
npple  in  the  already  troubled  waters  of  the 
defense  establishment.  It  does,  however,  at 
lea.st  provide  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  a 
malaise  which  has  caught  hold  In  this  sector 
or  national  affairs  and  which  seemingly  will 
continue  to  spread  unchecked.  A  feeling 
grows,  almost  dally,  that  the  nation's  defense 
and  aerospace  establishment— ^the  uniformed 
military,  the  civilian  government  workers, 
rhe  industrial  managers  and  metal  work- 
ers— Is  being  more  than  just  txlmmed.  Dis- 
mantled. Both  physically  and  mentally,  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  better  description. 

For  more  than  150,000  engineers,  tech- 
nicians and  laborers  who  chose  to  sail  on 
Jack  Kennedy's  "new  ocean"  of  space,  the 
Journey  has  ended  with  a  "For  Sale"  sign 
on  their  small  patch  of  grass  at  Cap>e  Ken- 
nedy, or  Huntington  Beach,  or  a  dozen  other 
plac«8.  That  sign  Is  usually  about  25  yards 
from   their   neighbors   sign    For   additional 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  uncompli- 
cated souls  who  believed  the  service  recruit- 
ment posters,  or  the  governments  drive  to 
bring  fresh  talent  into  public  service,  or 
whose  conscience  didn't  seem  to  be  upeet 
by  work  In  a  defense  plant,  there  .suddenly 
is  not  much  left  but  a  dozen  years  of  non- 
transferable experience. 

Actually,  there  Is  not  much  disagreement, 
even  wltliln  the  highest  levels  of  the  mili- 
tary-indvistrial  complex,  that  the  U.S.  defense 
establishment  had  grown  too  large,  that  costs 
In  some  cases  had  gotten  out  of  hand,  that 
we  were  stretched  too  thin  militarily,  that 
some  reordering  of  American  priorities  was 
badly  needed.  Nor  was  there  much  surprise 
anionic  the  .spacenlks  that  landing  men  on 
the  moon  was  going  to  be  an  extremely  tough 
act  to  follow. 

But  what  gnaws  on  those  who  are  con- 
cerned not  Just  about  Jobs  or  advertising  Is 
the  feeling  that  a  steamroller— a  crushing 
yet  impreoi.se  tool — has  bullied  its  way  Into 
the  operating  room;  that  while  the  nation's 
defense  and  technology  have  not  yet  become 
inferior,  trnditional  national  attitudes  in 
both  areas  are  giving  way  to  weariness  and 
luireistm  and  that  we  are  now  merely  pass- 
ing through  a  point  on  the  way  down  where 
we  cannot  yet  prove  that  we  are  In  any 
real  danger. 

What  we  can  prove,  or  at  least  infer.  Is  that 
the  intensity  of  our  soul-searching  and  de- 
mand for  change  is  unmatched  among  our 
most  important  military  and  technological 
rivals; 

I'hat  an  aerospace  industry  which  had  be- 
come the  nation's  largest  manufacturing  em- 
ployer Just  a  few  years  ago  now  has  some 
500,000  people  out  of  work: 

That  pride  in  uniform  and  in  military  ca- 
reer is  badly  and  unfairly  eroded;  that  a 
soldier  home  on  leave  or  an  ROTC  cadet  on 
summer  recess  can  count  on  little  acceptance 
from  his  contemporaries; 

That  the  far-sighted  attitude  toward  in- 
vestment m  advanced  technology  that  nur- 
tured the  great  economic  surge  of  the  Sixties 
and  which  kept  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
from  going  completely  out  of  whack  is  now 
at  the  mercy  of  short-term  gain  seekers; 

That  some  of  our  most  Important  institu- 
tions— MIT's  Instrumentation  Lab,  Stan- 
ford's Electronics  Lab  and  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratory,  for  example,  each  with  vital  de- 
fen.se  skills  that  remain  unduplicated  else- 
where, are  all  too  easily  being  forced  out  of 
contributing  to  national  security; 

That  dozens  of  defense  contractors  face 
grim  and  immediate  financial  pressures  while 
the  question  of  where  the  fault  and  respon- 
•slbiUty  lies,  ln-hou.se  or  with  the  customer, 
remains  unanswered;  and 

That  honorable  and  productive  corpora- 
tions who  see  nothing  immoral  about  produc- 
ing defense  material  are  being  forced  to  hold 
stockholder  meetings  behind  pwlice  barri- 
cades. 

Even  as  hopeful  a  sign  as  a  national  move- 
ment to  clean  our  environment  Is  Infected 
With  sizable  doses  of  Irrationality  and  ptollt- 
Ical  opportunism  aimed  at  blindly  tipping 
over  segments  of  industry. 

Sour  grapes^  Perhaps.  But  It  Is  not  within 
this  reporter's  admittedly  short  memory,  nor 
reflected  In  the  notes  of  Interviews  with  old- 
er, wiser  men,  that  so  few  traditionally  op- 
timistic citizens  could  look  ahead  as  they 
have  always  done  with  that  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  future  would  always  bring  a 
wiser  and  stronger  America. 


S.  4101— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  CHILD  CARE  CORPO- 
RATION ACT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
probably  no  parent  in  this  country  who 
has  not  felt  at  one  time  or  another  the 
need  to  have  in  his  community  a  trusted 
resource  for  helping  him  find  adequate 


care  for  a  child,  either  on  a  temporary  or 
a  long-range  basis.  And  yet,  despite  this 
almost  universal  need,  our  society  has 
not  produced  any  mechanism,  either  pri- 
vate or  public,  which  can  respond  to 
more  than  a  veiy  small  portion  of  the 
demand. 

The  result  is  that  both  families  and 
children  are  being  hurt.  Mothers  who 
want  and  need  employment  or  study  are 
often  either  unable  to  undertake  them, 
or  are  forced  to  rely  on  inadequate  child 
care  arrangements.  ChUdren  who  would 
benefit  greatly  from  good  child  care  are 
often  being  damaged  by  poor  care  or  no 
care  at  all. 

The  need  for  child  care  resources  is 
great  and  is  growing,  and  it  reflects  the 
increasing  participation  of  mothers  in 
our  Nation's  labor  force.  The  number  of 
working  mothers  has  increased  more 
than  seven  times  since  1940,  and  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1950,  There  are, 
at  the  present  time,  approximately  13 
million  women  with  children  under  age 
18  who  are  in  the  labor  force.  More  than 
four  million  of  these  women  have  chil- 
dren under  age  6. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  women 
workers  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  in 
the  years  to  come,  and  in  fact  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  faster  than  the  num- 
ber of  men  workers.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  1980,  the  labor  force  will  include  more 
than  5  million  mothers  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  44  who  have  children  under  age 
5,  This  would  represent  an  increase  of 
more  than  40  percent  in  the  number  of 
such  mothers  just  over  the  next  decade. 

We  know  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  many  mothers  who  would  be 
working  if  they  could  arrange  adequate 
care  for  their  children.  This  is  as  true  of 
mothers  in  low -income  families  as  it  is 
of  middle-class  mothers,  A  recent  study 
of  welfare  mothers  in  New  York  City 
showed  that  seven  out  of  10  would  prefer 
to  work  if  they  could  find  care  for  their 
children.  Similarly,  studies  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  work  incentive  program 
for  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  have  shown  that  lack 
of  child  care  is  a  major  impediment  pre- 
venting mothers  from  participating  in 
employment  and  training  progi-ams. 

The  facts  and  figures  document  the 
very  great  demand  by  parents  at  all  eco- 
nomic levels  for  child  care  resources.  Un- 
fortunately, we  can  also  document  the 
very  poor  supply  of  resources  available  to 
meet  this  demand. 

Recent  statistics  indicate  that  licensed 
child  care  facilities  today  can  accommo- 
date only  between  600,000  and  700.000 
children.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  children  who  now  need  child 
care  services. 

Perhaps  even  more  serious  is  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  greatly  increased  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  child  care  services  by 
both  governmental  institutions  and  by 
private  individuals,  the  supply  of  child 
care  services  is  not  increasing  rapidly. 
In  1967.  when  the  Congress  established 
the  work  incentive  program,  we  author- 
ized unlimited  Federal  matching  funds 
for  child  care  for  mothers  in  work  and 
training.  Despite  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion of  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
only  $4  million  was  actually  used  to 
purchase  child  care,  A  major  reason  for 
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this  failure  to  utilize  the  fimds  available 
was  the  lack  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion, initiative  and  know-how  to  create 
and  provide  child  care  services,  as  well 
as  barriers  at  the  local  level  through 
licensing  and  other  requirements.  In 
other  words,  the  present  method  of  sim- 
ply providinu  matching  funds  to  the 
States  and  hoping  that  child  care  will 
become  available  is  not  working.  It  is  not 
resulting   in   the   necessary   increase   in 

supply. 

The  States  themselves  have  had  very 
limited  resources  to  devote  to  child  care, 
and  for  many  of  them  child  care  serv- 
ices have  been  given  a  low  priority.  A 
number  of  State  governments  are  sim- 
ply not  staffed  to  handle  child  care  serv- 
ices, even  on  a  minor  scale.  Many  States 
which  have  established  licensing  require- 
ments do  not  have  the  staff  to  construc- 
tively help  organizations  wishing  to  es- 
tablish child  care  facilities  to  meet  the  li- 
censing requirements. 

In  very  few  instances  is  there  strong 
State  initiative  in  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  child  care  resources.  Private  vol- 
untary organizations  will  never  be  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  magnitude  of  need 
for  child  care  services,  however  admirable 
a  job  they  are  able  to  do  in  individual 
instances.  Local  governments  have 
shown  themselves  generally  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  providing  leadership  in  this  area, 
and  in  many  cases,  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive and  complex  local  ordinances 
make  it  difficult  for  any  group  to  estab- 
lish a  licensed  child  care  facility. 

Private  enterprise  has  begun  to  move 
into  the  gap,  and  in  some  areas  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  in  providing  needed 
child  care.  On  its  own,  however,  we  can- 
not expect  private  enterpi'ise  to  do  the 
whole  job  of  organizing  and  providing 
a  wide  range  of  child  care  services  wher- 
ever they  are  needed  in  the  Nation. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  we  need  a 
new  mechanism  in  facing  this  problem, 
a  single  organization  which  has  both  the 
responsibility  and  the  capability  of  meet- 
ing this  Nation's  child  care  needs.  It 
must  be  an  organization  which  has  the 
welfare  of  families  and  children  at  the 
forefront,  an  organization  which,  though 
national  in  scope,  will  be  able  to  respond 
to  individual  needs  and  desires  on  the 
local  level.  It  must  be  an  organization 
which  will  be  able  both  to  make  use  of 
the  child  care  resources  which  now  exist 
and  to  promote  the  creation  of  new  re- 
sources. It  must  be  able  to  utilize  the 
efforts  of  governmental  agencies,  private 
voluntary  organizations,  and  private 
enterprise. 

The  new  Federal  Child  Care  Corpora- 
tion, which  would  be  created  under  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  would  be 
such  an  organization. 

The  creation  of  the  Corporation  would 
represent  a  new  milestone  in  the  concern 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  in  the  field  of  child  care  services. 
The  Committee  on  Finance,  on  which  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  for  18 
years,  has  long  been  involved  in  issues 
relating  to  child  care.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  has  been  dealing  with  child  care 
as  a  segment  of  the  child  welfare  pro- 
gram of  the  Social  Security  Act  since  the 
original  enactment  of  the  legislation  in 
CXVI 1579— Part  18 


1935.  Over  the  years,  authorizations  for 
child  welfare  funds  were  increased  in 
legislation  acted  on  by  the  committee, 

A  new  emphasis  began  with  the  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  in  which 
the  committee  placed  increased  stress  on 
child  care  services  through  a  specific  ear- 
marking of  child  welfare  funds  for  the 
provision  of  child  care  for  working 
mothers.  In  the  1967  Social  Security 
Amendments,  the  committee  made  what 
it  believed  to  be  a  monumental  commit- 
ment to  the  expansion  of  child  care  serv- 
ices as  part  of  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram. Although  our  legislative  hopes 
have  not  been  met,  and  much  less  child 
care  has  been  provided  than  we  antici- 
pated, it  is  a  fact  that  child  care  provided 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  constitutes 
the  major  Federal  support  for  the  care  of 
children  of  working  parents  today. 
Through  its  support  of  child  welfare 
legislation  and  programs,  the  committee 
has  shown  its  interest,  too,  in  the  quality 
of  care  which  children  receive.  Yet, 
despite  our  concern,  child  care  services 
are  so  inadequate  today  that  we  are 
allowing  children  to  be  without  child 
care  services  altogether,  or  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  substandard  care.  We 
know  of  the  existence  of  latchkey  chil- 
dren, who  have  no  supervision  whatso- 
ever. We  know  also  of  the  existence  of 
child  care  programs  which  do  not  even 
provide  custodial  care  of  adequate  qual- 
ity, much  less  the  kind  of  care  we  would 
like  to  have  to  meet  the  child's  individual 
needs  for  healthy  development. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
change  this  situation.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  outline  how  the  bill  would 
meet  our  national  need  for  adequate 
child  care  services. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  Federal 
Child  Care  Corporation.  The  basic  goal 
of  the  Corporation  would  be  to  arrange 
for  making  child  care  services  available 
throughout  the  Nation  to  the  extent  they 
are  needed. 

To  provide  the  Corporation  with  initial 
working  capital,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  required  to  lend  the 
Corporation  one-half  billion  dollars,  to 
be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund.  With  these 
funds  the  Corporation  would  begin  ar- 
ranging for  day  care  services.  Initially, 
the  Corporation  would  contract  with 
existing  public,  nonprofit  private,  or 
proprietary  facilities  providing  child  care 
services.  The  Corporation  would  also  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  advice  to 
groups  and  organizations  interested  in 
setting  up  day  care  facilities  under  con- 
tractual relationship  ■with  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Corporation  would 
provide  child  care  services  directly  in  its 
own  facilities. 

The  Corporation  would  charge  fees  for 
all  child  care  services  provided  or  ar- 
ranged for;  these  fees  would  go  into  the 
revolving  fund  to  provide  capital  for  fur- 
ther expansion  of  child  care  services. 
The  fees  would  have  to  be  set  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  so  that  parents  desiring  to 
purchase  child  care  can  afford  them;  but 
the  fees  would  have  to  be  high  enough 
to  fully  cover  the  Corporation's  costs  in 
arranging  for  the  care. 

If  after  its  first  2  years  the  Corpora- 
tion felt  it  needed  funds  for  capital  in- 


vestment in  the  construction  of  new  child 
care  faciUties  or  the  remodeling  of  old 
ones,  it  would  be  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  backed  by  its  future  fee  collections. 
Up  to  $50  million  in  bonds  could  be  issued 
each  year  beginning  with  the  third  year 
after  the  Corporation's  establishment, 
with  an  overall  limit  of  $250  million  on 
bonds  outstanding. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  carefully  de- 
signed .so  that  the  Corporation's  opera- 
tion's and  capital  expenditures  over  the 
long  run  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
penny.  The  Corporation  would  pay  inter- 
est on  the  initial  $500  million  loan  from 
th3  Treasury,  interest  which  each  year 
would  match  the  average  interest  paid 
by  the  Treasury  on  its  borrowings.  The 
Corporation  would  further  be  required 
to  amortize  the  loan  over  a  50-year  pe- 
riod by  paying  back  principal  at  the  rale 
of  $10  million  annually.  Finally,  the 
Corporation's  capital  bonds  would  be  sold 
directly  to  the  public  and  would  not  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  but  only 
by  the  future  revenues  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  parents,  the 
Corporation  would  provide  a  convenient 
source  of  all  kinds  of  child  care  services, 
at  reasonable  fees.  Like  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  the  Corporation 
would  maintain  offices  in  all  larger  com- 
munities of  the  Nation,  where  parents 
desiring  child  care  services  would  be  able 
to  obtain  them  through  the  Corporation 
either  directly  in  Corporation  facilities 
or  in  facilities  under  contract  with  the 
Corporation.  In  either  case,  the  parents 
could  be  confident  that  the  cliild  care 
services  were  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Corporation  and  met  the  standards 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Corporation 
to  make  available  a  wide  variety  of  child 
care  services,  some  already  well  known 
and  some  unavailable  in  most  places  to- 
day. For  example: 

Parents  primarily  interested  in  an  In- 
tensive educational  experience  for  their 
preschool  age  children  would  be  able  to 
send  their  children  to  nursery  schools, 
kindergartens  i  where  these  are  not  al- 
ready provided  by  the  school  system  > ,  or 
child  development  centers  such  as  those 
under  the  Headstart  program. 

Parents  seeking  full-day  child  care  In 
a  facility  offering  a  balanced  program  of 
education  and  recreation  for  preschool- 
age  children  would  be  able  to  send  their 
children  to  a  child  care  center. 

Parents  wishing  to  have  their  pre- 
school-age child  cared  for  in  a  home 
setting  among  a  small  group  of  chil- 
dren under  the  super\ision  of  a  trained 
adult  would  be  able  to  select  a  family  day 
care  home. 

Parents  of  school-age  children  would 
be  able  to  choose  a  facility  whose  hours 
and  programs  were  patterned  to  comple- 
ment the  child's  day  in  school.  School- 
age  child  care  could  take  the  form  of  a 
recreational  program  run  by  the  school 
itself,  or  it  could  be  offered,  like  pre- 
school-age child  care,  in  a  center  or  imder 
trained  adult  supervision  in  a  home. 

Parents  seeking  child  care  during  the 
summer  vacation  would  be  able  to  send 
their  children  to  day  camps  or  summer 
camps. 
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The  Corporation  would  be  required  to 
establish  temporary  or  drop-in  child 
care  lacilities  for  the  parent  who  re- 
quires child  care  services  from  time  to 
time  while  taking  courses  at  a  school  or 
university,  shopping,  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged. 

The  Corporation  would  be  required  to 
arran:;e  for  at-home  child  care,  or  baby- 
sitting. This  would  enable  a  parent  to 
continue  at  work  if  the  child  became 
sick  or  had  a  brief  school  vacation.  It 
would  also  assure  the  parent  of  the  avail- 
ability of  babysitting  during  the  day  as 
well  as  in  the  evening  when  the  parent 
was  absent. 

Parents  requiring  child  care  services 
regularly  at  night  would  be  able  to  send 
them  to  night  care  facilities,  primarily 
designed  to  care  for  the  child  during 
sleeping  hours.  Nurses,  maintenance 
staff,  and  persons  in  other  nighttime 
jobs  nov;  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
arrange  for  child  care  services  while  they 
work. 

Parents  requiring  care  for  their  chil- 
dren 24  hours  a  duy  fur  less  than  a  month 
would  be  able  to  arrange  for  the  care  at 
a  boarding  facility.  This  kind. of  facility, 
which  could  be  a  summer  camp,  would 
provide  care  if  the  parents  planned  to  be 
away  for  a  weekend  or  for  a  vacation.  If 
a  welfare  agency  were  purchasing  care 
on  the  child's  behalf,  provision  could  be 
made  for  a  disadvantaged  child  in  a  city 
to  be  sent  to  summer  camp. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  to  the 
major  issue  of  improving  the  quality  of 
child  care  services.  As  I  liave  already 
pointed  out.  of  the  millions  of  children 
who  are  not  cared  for  by  their  parents 
during  the  day,  well  under  1  million 
receive  care  in  licensed  child  care  facili- 
ties. One  of  the  major  goals  of  my  bill  is 
to  insure  that  the  facilities  providing 
care  under  the  Corporation's  auspices 
meet  national  child  care  quality  stand- 
ard-s  which  are  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Just  recently.  Dr.  Edward  Zi^^ler.  the 
ne-.v  head  of  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  was  'oefore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  hearings  on  his 
coriflrmation.  I  asked  Dr.  Zigler  if  he 
agreed  that  it  was  unnecessarily  difficult 
to  set  up  a  licensed  child  care  facility  in 
a  large  city.  Dr.  Zigler  replied: 

I  think  it  is  probably  true  that  there  have 
been  S3  many  ciem.inds  placed  on  both  profit 
and  non-prt^iit  groups  that  in  certain  In- 
stances it  U  becoming  ridiculous  beciuse 
tirere  is  overlapping  responsibility  on  the 
parf  of  local  people.  Stjite  f)eople,  and  so 
forth,  I  think  If  we  are  serious  about  setting 
up  a  worth-ivhile  social  institution  such  as 
day  care  for  working  mothers  we  may  h.ive  to 
devc  lop  guidelines  at  a  national  level  which 
would  have  some  nationwide  application.  It 
would  be  a  standard  proce-s  because  now  it 
is  too  difficult  and  it  is  too  rigid,  and  I  am 
very  much  afraid  the  profe.ssionals  have  over- 
done themselves  here.  They  have  bent  so 
far  backwards  In  protecting  the  physical 
wellarc  at  the  expense  of  psychological  well- 
being  that  I  do  not  find  myself  In  great  sym- 
pathy with  some  of  the  statutes. 

As  Dr.  Zinler  points  out,  overly  rigid 
licensing  requirements  in  general  have 
relegated  children  to  unsupervised  and 
unlicensed  care,  if  indeed  any  care,  while 
their  parents  work. 

The  problem  is  highlighted  in  a  recent 


report  entitled  "Day  Care  Centers — The 
Case  for  Prompt  Expansion,"  which  ex- 
plains why  day  care  facilities  and  pro- 
grams in  New  York  City  have  lagged 
greatly  behind  the  demand  for  them: 

The  City's  Health  Code  governs  all  aspects 
of  day  care  center  operations  and  activities. 
Few  sections  of  the  Code  are  more  detailed 
and  complex  than  those  wiiich  set  forth 
standards  for  day  care  centers.  The  appli- 
cable sections  are  extremely  detailed,  con- 
tain over  7.000  words  of  text  and  an  equal 
volume  of  footnotes,  and  stretcli  over  two 
articles  and  twenty  printed  pages. 

The  provisions  of  the  City's  Health  Code 
tliat  apply  to  day  care  center  facilities  con- 
stitute the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  devel- 
opment of  new  day  care  center  facilities.  The 
highly  detailed,  and  sometimes  very  difficult- 
to-meet,  specifications  for  day  care  facilities 
inhibit  the  development  of  new  facilities. 
Obviously  there  must  be  certain  minimum 
fire,  lieaith,  and  safety  standards  for  the 
protection  of  children  in  day  care  centers. 
The  provisions  of  the  Health  Code  go  far  be- 
yond this  point.  Indeed,  some  sections  of  the 
Code  are  a  welter  of  complex  detail  that  en- 
courages Inllexibility  in  interpretation  and 
discourage  compliance. 

Section  45,  11  (i)  of  the  Health  Code,  for 
example,  reads:  "Toilets  sliall  be  provided 
convenient  to  playrooms,  classrooms  and 
dormitories  and  the  number  of  such  toilets 
si. all  be  prescribed  by  section  47,13  for  a 
day  care  service,  49,07  for  a  school,  or  51,09 
for  a  children's  institution.  In  a  lavatory  for 
boys  six  years  of  age  and  over,  urinals  may 
be  substituted  for  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  number  of  toilets  required.  When  such 
substitution  is  made,  one  urinal  shall  replace 
one  toilet  so  that  the  total  number  of  toilets 
and  urinals  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  the 
number  of  required  toilets.  Toilets  and  uri- 
nals shall  be  of  such  height  and  size  as  to 
be  usable  by  the  children  without  assist- 
ance," 

Subsection  6  of  Section  45,11  of  the  Health 
Code  is  another  example.  It  prescribes  light- 
ing standards  for  day  care  centers,  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Fifty  foot  candles  of  light  in  drafting, 
typing,  or  sewing  rooms  and  in  all  classrooms 
used  for  partially  sighted  children; 

(2)  Thirty  foot  candles  of  light  in  all 
other  classrooms,  study  halls  or  libraries; 

(3)  Twenty  foot  candles  of  light  in  recre- 
ation rooms; 

i4i  Ten  foot  candles  of  light  in  audito- 
riums, cafeterias,  locker  rooms,  washrooms, 
corridors  containing  lockers;  and 

(5)  Five  foot  candles  of  light  in  open  cor- 
ridors and  store  rooms. 

Legally,  only  those  centers  that  conform 
to  the  Health  Code  may  be  licensed.  Faced 
with  Health  Code  requirements  of  such  de- 
tail, personnel  of  the  Divisions  concerned 
in  the  Dep.irtment  of  Health  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  have  had  to 
choose  between  considering  the  regulations 
as  prerequisites  to  the  licensing  of  new  day 
care  centers  or  merely  as  goals  toward  which 
to  work. 

In  general,  the  choice  is  made  In  favor  of 
strict,  interpretation  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  severely  handicaps  the  efforts 
of  groups  attempting  to  form  centers  in  sub- 
standard areas. 

My  bill  clearly  sets  forth  standards  re- 
quiring child  care  facilities  to  have  ade- 
quate space,  adequate  staffing,  and 
adequate  health  requirements,  Tlic  bill 
avoids  overly  rigid  requirements,  so  as  to 
allow  the  Coi-poration  the  maximum 
amount  of  discretion  in  evaluating  the 
suitability  of  an  individual  facility.  The 
Corporation  would  have  to  assure  the 
adequacy  of  each  facility  in  the  context 
of  its  location,  the  type  of  care  provided 


by  the  facility,  and  the  age  group  served 
by  it. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  assure  the 
physical  safety  of  child  ca:re  facilities. 
The  bill  therefore  requires  that  facilities 
meet  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association.  To- 
day, millions  of  children  are  cared  for 
somehow,  while  their  parents  work,  in 
unlicensed  facilities  whose  .safety  is  sim- 
ply unknown.  The  bill  will  assure  that 
children  receive  child  care  in  safe  buUd- 
ings. 

Any  facility  in  which  child  care  was 
provided  by  the  Corporation,  whether 
directly  or  under  contract,  would  have 
to  meet  the  Federal  standards  in  the 
law,  but  they  would  not  be  subject  to 
any  licensing  or  other  requirements  im- 
posed by  States  or  localities.  This  pro- 
vision would  make  it  possible  for  many 
groups  and  organizations  to  establish 
child  care  facilities  under  contract  with 
the  Corporation  where  they  cannot  now 
do  so  because  of  overly  rigid  State  and 
local  requirements.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  group  or  individual  wishing  to 
establish  the  facility,  this  provision 
would  end  an  administrative  nightmare. 
Today,  it  can  take  months  to  obtain 
a  license  for  even  a  perfect  child  care 
facility,  by  the  time  clearance  is  ob- 
tained from  agency  after  agency  at  the 
local  level.  Under  the  bill,  persons  and 
groups  wishing  to  establish  a  child  care 
care  facility  would  be  able  to  obtain 
technical  assistance  from  the  Corpora- 
tion; they  would  have  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral standards  and  they  would  have  to 
be  willing  to  accept  children  whose  fees 
were  partially  or  wholly  paid  from  Fed- 
eral funds,  in  order  to  contract  with  the 
Corporation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
would  accomplish  the  following  goals: 

It  would  greatly  expand  the  avail- 
ability of  child  care  services  all  over  the 
Nation  while  utilizing  suitable  facihties 
now  available. 

It  would  make  available  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  child  care. 

It  would  improve  the  quality  of  care 
for  those  millions  of  children  who  do  not 
now  receive  care  in  any  kind  of  licensed 
facility. 

It  would  enable  the  establishment  of 
child  care  facihties  by  many  groups  and 
organizations  who  are  now  iiampered  in 
their  efforts  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
persons  rnd  organizations  interested  J8> 
c'liikl  cnre  would  study  the  bill  and  pre- 
sent their  views  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance at  the  .?amc  time  as  they  testify 
or  submit  their  views  on  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act. 

I  may  :;ay,  Mr.  President,  that  while 
this  is  offered  on  behalf  of  myself  as  a 
bill,  to  bear  its  own  number,  it  i*^  my  in- 
tention to  offer  it  as  nn  amendment  to  the 
Family  Assistance  Act,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  an  essential  part  of 
any  work-fare  bill.  'When  we  expect  to  ask 
mother.?  to  help  themselves  by  going  to 
work,  romeone  has  to  take  care  of  their 
children  while  they  are  working.  Because 
of  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  effectively  use  the 
money  the  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
child  care  in  the  past,  there  is  little  hope 
that  sufficient  child  ''^'•e  ~"i  be  provided 
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unless  something  along  the  lines  I  am 
suggesting  is  done. 

I  envisage  the  measure  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  as  an  essential  improvement 
for  the  rather  defective  and  deficient 
welfare  bill  which  is  presently  in  the 
Finance  Committee  and  on  which  we  re- 
sume hearings  tomorrow. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  earlier  to- 
day the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Tal- 
MADGEi  introduced  a  significant  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram. While  I  do  not  pass  judgment  on 
the  Senator's  suggestions  at  this  time, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  amendment,s  along 
that  line  designed  to  strengthen  the 
work  incentive  phases  of  that  measure 
are  an  absolute  must  if  we  are  to  enact 
a  workfare  bill  instead  of  a  welfare  bill. 
Tomorrow  we  expect  to  show  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
some  very  serious  defects  in  the  admin- 
istration revision  of  the  family  assistance 
bill  when  he  appears  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  But  the  committee  is  not 
simply  trj'ing  to  throw  sand  in  his  eyes; 
we  want  to  v.-ork  with  him  in  proposing 
a  bill  that  meets  the  national  interest 
and  advances  a  solution  for  national 
needs. 

The  concern  of  the  committee  is  not 
so  much  the  cost  of  the  bill,  which  would 
exceed  $4  billion  a  year  in  additional 
Federal  spending.  Our  concern  is  to  see 
that  the  Federal  Government  receives 
value  for  the  investment  in  terms  oi 
helping  people  to  become  independent.  If 
we  are  able  to  assure  that  the  $4  billion 
Is  a  very  good  investment  of  Federal 
funds,  this  Senator  will  enthusiastically 
support  a  measure  that  might  cost  that 
much  money.  But  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  along  with  the  majority  of 
those  on  the  Finance  Committee,  is  verj' 
reluctant  to  support  anything  so  costly 
as  the  proposal  presently  before  the  com- 
mittee unless  we  have  some  indication 
that  it  will  amoimt  to  an  eflScient  and  ef- 
fective investment  to  advance  national 
Interests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  have  just  introduced  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Griffin)  .  Without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  received  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance;  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <  S.  4101 1  to  add  a  new  title  XX 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a 
Federal  Child  Care  Corporation  which 
will  have  the  responsibility  and  author- 
ity to  meet  the  Nation's  needs  for  ade- 
quate child  care  sei"vlces  introduced  by 
Mr.  Long,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4101 
Bo  if   enacted   by  the  Sciiate  and  House 
of  Rcprcr,cntative.'!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TrrLE 

Section-  1,  This  Act  m.^iy  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Child  Care  Corporation  Act". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    SOCIAL    SECrRITY    ACT 

Sec.  2,  (a.)  The  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XIX  thereof 
toe  following  new  title : 


"TITLE  XX— PROVISION  OF  CHILD   CARE 
SERVICES 

"FINDINGS     AND     DECLARATION     OF     PLTIPOJE 

"Sec.  2001.  la)  The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"(1)  the  present  lack  of  adequate  child 
care  services  is  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  families  and  children  in  tiiat  it  limits 
opportunities  of  parents  for  employment  or 
self-improvement,  and  often  results  in  in- 
adequ:ite  c.ire  arrangements  for  children 
whose  parents  i;re  unable  to  find  appropri- 
ate c.".re  for  them; 

"(2i  low  income  f-imlUes  and  dependent 
families  are  severely  liandicapped  in  their 
elforts  to  attain  or  maintain  economic  inde- 
pendence by  t;-.e  unavailability  of  adequate 
child  care  services: 

"i3i  many  other  families,  esperially  thcs-j 
in  which  the  mother  Is  employed,  have  need 
for  child  care  services,  either  on  a  regular 
basi->  or  from  time  to  time;  and 

"(4)  there  is  presently  no  agency  or  or- 
ganization, public  or  private,  which  can 
a^ioume  the  responsibility  oi  meeting  tlie  Na- 
tion's needs  for  adequate  child  care  services, 

"(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  promote  the  avallabiiity  of  adequate 
child  care  services  throughout  the  Nation  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Child  Care  Corporation  which  .shall  have  the 
responsibility  and  authority  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's needs  for  adequate  child  care  services, 
and  which,  in  meeting  such  needs,  will  give 
special  consideration  to  the  needs  for  such 
services  by  families  in  which  the  mother  is 
employed  or  preparing  for  employment,  and 
will  promote  the  well-being  of  all  children 
by  assuring  that  the  child  care  services  pro- 
vided v.-;ll  be  appropriate  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  individuals  receiving  such  serv- 
ices. 

"ESTABLISHMENT   AND   ORGANIZATION    OF 
CORPORATION 

"Sec.  2002,  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  created 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  'Fed- 
eral Child  Care  Corporation'  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Corporation'!. 

"(b)  (1)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (hereinafter  in  thi*  title  referred  to 
as  the  'Board') . 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  3  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
One  member  of  the  Board  shall,  a:  the  time 
of  his  appolmment.  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

"(3)  Not  more  tlian  2  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(4  I  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  3  years,  e.xcept  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  which 
occurs  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  wiilch  hi.s  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  ,-uch  term, 
and  txccpt  tliat  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  on  June  30.  1972,  one  on 
June  30.  1973.  nnd  one  on  June  30.  1974. 

"ici  Vacancies  in  'he  Board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  powers  of  the  remaini::g  members 
of  the  Board  to  exercise  the  powers  vested 
in,  and  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  Corporation, 

"(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall,  dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  office,  devote  himself  to  the 
wjrk  of  the  Corporation  and  shall  not  during 
such  tenure,  engage  in  any  other  business  or 
employment. 

"(e)(1)  The  Bonrd  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  ( in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service)  and 
fix  the  compensation  (in  .Tccordar.ce  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates) 


such  personnel  as  it  deems  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Corporation  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  title, 

"(2)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  co.,sultants  on 
a  temporary  of  intermittent  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS- 
18  by  section  5332  of  such  title. 

"DLTIES   OF  CORPORATION 

"Sec,  2003  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and 
function  of  the  Corporation  to  meet,  to  the 
maximum  extent  economically  feasible,  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  for  child  care  services, 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  such  duty  and 
function,  the  Corporation  shall,  through 
utilization  of  existing  facilities  for  child  care 
and  otherwise,  provide  (or  arrange  for  the 
provision  ofi  child  care  service  in  the  var- 
ious communities  of  each  State  Such  child 
care  services  shall  include  the  various  types 
of  care  Included  in  the  term  'child  ccire  serv- 
ices' (as  defined  in  section  2G18(b))  to  the 
extent  that  the  needs  of  the  various  com- 
munities may  require, 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  charge  and 
collect  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  child  care 
servicer  provided  by  it  (whether  dlrectlv  or 
through  arrangements  with  others).  The'  fee 
so  charged  for  any  particular  type  of  child 
'are  service,-,  provided  in  any  facility  shall  be 
liniform  for  all  children  receiving  such  t\T>e 
of  services  v.i  such  facility.  Any  such  fee' so 
charged  may  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
any  person  (including  any  public  agency) 
v.hich  agrees  to  pay  such  fee  or  a  part 
thereof, 

"i3i  The  Corporation  shall  not  enter  into 
any  arrancement  with  any  person  under 
which  the  facilities  or  services  of  such  per- 
son will  be  utilized  by  the  Corporation  to 
provide  child  care  services  unless  such  per- 
son agrees  to  accept  payment  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  fee  imposed  for  such  services 
from  any  public  agency  which  shall  agree 
to  pay  such  fee  or  a  part  thereof  from  Fed- 
eral funds, 

"(c)  In  providing  child  care  services  in  the 
various  communities  of  the  Nation,  the 
Corporation  shall  accord  first  priority  to  the 
need.-,  for  child  care  services  of  famine's  on  be- 
half of  whom  child  care  services  will  be  paid 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  cut  title  IV  and  who  are  in  need  of 
such  services  to  enable  a  member  thereof  to 
accept  or  continue  In  employment  or  partici- 
pate in  training  to  prepare  such  member  for 
employment. 

"STANDARDS   FOR   CHILD   C.^Rfl 

"Sec,  2004,  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  not 
provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  child 
care  of  any  tvpe  or  in  any  facility  unless  the 
applicable  requirements  set  forth  in  the  suc- 
ceeding provisions  of  this  section  are  met 
with  respect  to  such  care  and  the  facllUy  In 
which  such  care  is  offered, 

"(b)  (li  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  child  care  to  the  number  of 
qualified  staff  members  pr.  viding  such  car? 
shall  not  normally  be  greater  than  — 

■■(A.  I  8  to  1 ,  in  case  f  uch  care  is  provided  !n 
a  heme  child  care  facility:  or 

"(B)  10  to  1,  in  cft.se  such  care  Is  provided 
In  a  day  nur.scry  facility,  nursery  .school,  child 
development  center  play  group  facility,  or 
preschool  child  care  center 

"(2  I  In  the  case  of  any  facility  (other  than 
a  facility  to  which  parearaph  (1)  Is  appli- 
cable) the  ratio  or  the  number  of  children 
receiving  child  care  therein  to  the  number  of 
qualified  staiT  members  providing  stich  care 
shall  not  be  greater  than  such  ratio  as  the 
Board  m^ay  determine  to  be  appropriate  tfl  the 
tvpe  of  child  care  provided  and  the  age  of  the 
children  involved,  except  that  such  ratio  shall 
not  be  greater  than  25  to  1, 

"(3  I  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'qualified  staff  member'  means  an  individual 
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who  hnj.  received  training  In,  or  demonstrated 
ability  in.  the  care  of  children. 

"ICM  1 1  Any  facility  in  which  the  Corpora- 
tloii  provides  child  care  (whether  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  others i    must — 

•■(A  I  Meet  such  provision?  of  the  Life 
Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
As-sociatlon  i21st  Edition.  1967 1  as  are  appli- 
cable to  the  type  of  facility:  e.xcept  that  the 
Corporation  may  waive  for  such  periods  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  specific  provisions  of  such 
code  which,  if  rigidly  applied,  would  result  in 
unreasonable  hardship  upon  the  facility,  but 
only  If  the  Corporation  makes  a  determina- 
tion I  and  keeps  a  written  record  setting  forth 
the  basis  of  such  determination)  that  such 
waiver  will  not  adversely  affect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  children  receiMng  care  in 
such  facility: 

"iBi  contain  lor  have  available  to  it  for 
use  I  ad'jqu.ite  indoor  and  outdoor  space  for 
children  for  the  number  and  ages  of  the 
children  s€rvcd  by  such  facility;  and  must 
have  separ.ite  rooms  or  areas  for  cooking, 
toilets,  and  other  purposes: 

■fCi  have  floors  and  walls  of  a  type  which 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  maintained 
and  wi-.ich  contain  or  are  covered  with  no 
substance  which  is  hazardous  to  the  health 
or  clothing  of  children; 

"iDi  have  huch  ventilation  and  tempera- 
ture control  facilities  as  may  be  nece..^i>.ry  to 
Bssure  the  safety  and  comfort  of  each  child 
receiving  care  therein; 

■lEi  provide  safe  and  comfortable  facili- 
ties for  naps  for  young  children  receiving 
care  therein; 

■■  I F I  pro\  ide  special  accommodations,  for 
children  who  become  ill.  which  are  designed 
t.i  provide  rest  and  qmet  for  ill  children 
while  protecting  other  children  from  the  risk 
of  infection  or  contagion,  and 

••(Gi  make  available  to  children  receiving 
care  therein  such  toys,  games,  b(X)ks,  equip- 
ment, and  other  material  as  are  appropriate 
to  the  type  of  facility  involved  and  the  ages 
of  the  children  receiving  care  therein. 

"i2i  The  Board,  in  determining  whether 
any  particular  facility  meets  minimum  re- 
quirements imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this 
subsection,  shall  evaluate  such  facility  sep- 
arately and  shall  make  a  deterqnination  with 
respect  to  such  facility  after  taking  into  ac- 
count the  location  and  type  of  care  provided 
by  such  facility  as  well  as  the  age  group 
served  by  It 

"idi  The  Corporation  shall  not  provide 
(directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  persons  I  child  care  in  a  child  care  fa- 
cility or  home  child  care  facility  unless — 

"111  such  facility  requires  that,  in  order 
to  receive  child  care  provided  by  such  facil- 
ity, a  ciiild  must  have  been  determined  by  a 
physician  i  after  a  physical  e.xamination  t  to 
be  m  good  liealth  and  must  have  been  im- 
munized against  such  diseases  and  within 
such  prior  period  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe in  order  adequately  to  protect  the  ciiil- 
dren  receiving  care  in  such  facility  from 
communicable  disease: 

••i2i  such  facility  provides  for  the  daily 
evaluation  of  each  child  receiving  care 
therein  tor  indications  of  illness: 

•  i3i  such  facility  provides  adequate  and 
nutritious  (though  not  neces.sarily  hoti 
meals  and  snacks,  which  are  prepared  in  a 
safe  and  sanitary  manner; 

•■(4)  such  facility  has  in  effect  procedures 
designed  to  assure  that  each  staff  member 
thereof  Is  fully  advised  of  the  hazards  to 
children  of  infection  and  accidents  and  is 
instructed  with  respect  to  measures  designed 
to  avoid  or  reduce  the  incidence  or  severity 
of  such  hazards; 

"(5)  such  facility  has  in  effect  procedures 
under  which  the  staff  members  of  such  fa- 
cility ( including  voluntary  and  part-time 
staff  members)  are  required  to  undergo  pe- 
riodic assessments  of  their  physical  and 
men'al  competence  to  provide  child  care; 

"(6)  such  facility  keeps  and  maintains 
adequate  health  records  on  each  child  receiv- 


ing care  in  such  facility  and  on  each  staff 
member  (including  any  voluntary  or  part- 
time  staff  member)  of  such  facility  who  has 
coiuact  with  children  receiving  care  in  such 
facility;   and 

"(7 1  such  facility  has  in  effect,  for  the 
children  receiving  child  care  services  provided 
by  such  facility,  a  program  under  which 
emergency  medical  care  or  first  aid  will  be 
provided  to  any  such  child  who  sustains 
injury  or  becomes  ill  while  receiving  such 
services  from  such  facility,  the  parent  of  such 
child  (or  other  proper  person)  will  be 
promptly  notified  of  such  injury  or  Illness, 
and  other  children  rccfiving  such  serivces  in 
such  facility  will  be  adequately  protected 
from  contagious  disease 

•pilViK-AL    STRUCTURE    AND   LOCATION    OF   CHILD 
CARE    FACILITIES 

"Sec.  2005.  (a)  There  may  be  utilized,  to 
provide  child  care  authorized  by  this  title, 
new  buildings  especially  constructed  as  ciiild 
care  facilities,  as  well  as  existing  buildings 
which  are  appropriate  for  such  purpose  ( in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  schools,  churches, 
social  centers,  apartment  houses,  public  hous- 
ing units,  office  buildings,  and  factories ) . 

■•(b)  The  Board,  In  selecting  the  location 
of  any  facility  to  provide  ciiild  care  under 
this  title,  shall,  to  the  ma.xinium  extent  feasi- 
ble, approve  only  a  site  which — 

•■(  1 )  is  conveniently  accessible  to  the  chil- 
dren to  be  served  by  such  facility,  in  terms 
of  distance  from  the  homes  of  such  children 
as  well  as  the  lengtli  of  travel  time  (on  the 
part  of  such  children  and  their  parents)  in- 
volved; 

"(2)  is  sufficiently  accessible  from  the 
place  of  employment  of  the  parents  of  such 
children  so  as  to  enable  such  parents  to 
participate  in  such  program-s,  if  any,  as  are 
offered  to  parents  by  such  facility;  and 

"(3)  is  conveniently  accessible  to  other 
facilities,  programs,  or  resources  which  are 
related  to,  or  beneficial  in,  the  development 
of  the  children  of  the  age  group  served  by 
such  facility. 

"EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  FEDER.\L  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  2006.  Any  facility  in  which  child  care 
services  are  provided  by  the  Corp>oration 
(whether  directly  or  through  arrangements 
with  other  persons  I  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  licensing  or  similar  requirements  im- 
posed by  any  State  lor  political  subdivision 
thereof),  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
health,  fire,  safety,  sanitary,  or  other  require- 
ment'; imposed  by  any  State  (or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  with  respect  to  facil- 
ities providing  child  cart. 

"GENERAL   POWERS  OF  CORPORATION 

"Sec,  2007,  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
power — 

"(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

"(2 1  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
designed  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  duties 
and  functions  imposed  on  it  by  thus  title; 

"(3  I  in  its  corporate  name,  to  sue  and  be 
sued  and  to  complain  and  to  defend,  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  (State  or 
Federal),  but  not  attachment,  injunction,  or 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  is- 
sued against  the  property  of  the  Corporation 
or  agr.inst  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
its  prcperty; 

"(4)  to  conduct  its  business  in  any  State 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam; 

"(5)  to  enter  into  and  perform  contracts. 
leases  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  (i)  any  agency  or  insiru- 
mentallty  of  the  United  States,  (ill  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  Guam,  (or  any  agency,  instru- 
mentality, or  political  subdivision  thereof). 
or   I  ill)    any  person  or  agency; 

"(6)    to   execute,   in   accordance   with   its 


bylaws,  all  instruments  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  exercise  of  its  powers; 

"(7)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  gift,  devise, 
leass.  or  sublease  i.  and  to  accept  jurisdic- 
tion over  and  to  hold  and  own,  and  dispose 
of  by  sale,  lease  or  sublease,  real  or  personal 
property,  including  but  not  limited  to  a 
facility  for  child  care,  or  any  interest  therein 
for  its  corporate  purposes: 

"(8)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property  ( whether  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  or  whether  tangible  or  intangible i. 
in  aid  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(9 1  to  operate,  manage,  superintend,  and 
control  any  facility  for  child  care  m.der  its 
jurisdiction  and  to  repair,  maintain,  and 
olheiwise  keep  up  any  such  facility:  and  tu 
establish  and  collect  fees,  rentals  or  other 
charges,  for  tlie  use  of  such  facility  or  the 
receipt  of  ciiild  care  services  provided 
therein; 

"(10)  to  provide  child  care  services  for  the 
public  directly  or  by  agreement  or  lease  with 
any  per.son.  a-;ency,  or  organization,  through 
and  in  the  facilities  for  child  care  of  the 
Corporation  and  to  make  rules  and  reijula- 
tious  concerning  the  handling  of  referrals 
and  applications  for  the  admission  of  chil- 
dren to  receive  such  services;  and  to  e.stab- 
lish  and  collect  fees  and  other  charges,  in- 
cluding r?inibursement  allowance.^,  for  the 
provision  of  child  care  services; 

"(U)  to  provide  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  persons  desiring  to  enter  into  an 
arrangemenl  with  the  Corporation  fcr  the 
provision  of  child  care  services  to  a.ssist  them 
in  developing  their  capabilities  to  provide 
such  services  under  such  an  arrangement; 

"(12)  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared, 
plans,  specifications,  designs  and  estimates  of 
costs  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
facilities  for  cliild  care  services  in  which  the 
Corporation  provides  child  care  directly: 

"(13)  to  construct  and  equip,  or  by  con- 
tract cause  to  be  constructed  and  equipped, 
facilities  (other  than  home  child  care  fa- 
cilities) for  child  care  .services; 

"(14)  to  invest  any  funds  held  in  reserves 
or  sinking  funds,  or  any  funds  not  required 
for  immediate  use  or  disbursement,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board.  In  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  obligations  the  principal 
and  interest  on  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States; 

"(15)  to  procure  insurance,  or  obtain  in- 
demnification, against  any  loss  In  connection 
with  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  or  any 
liability  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation,  such  insurance  or  indemni- 
fication to  be  procured  or  obtained  in  such 
amounts,  and  from  such  sources,  as  the 
Board  deems  to  be  appropriate: 

"(16)  to  cooperate  with  any  organization, 
public  or  private,  the  objectives  of  which  are 
similar  to  the  purposes  of  this  title:  and 

"(17)  to  do  any  and  all  tilings  necessary, 
convenient,  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Corporation  in 
this  title. 

"(b)  Funds  of  the  Corporation  shall  not 
be  invested  in  any  obligation  or  security 
other  than  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  obligations  the  principal  and  interest  on 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  United  States: 
and  any  obligations  or  securities  (other  than 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  obliga- 
tions the  principal  and  interest  on  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States)  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  by  way  of  gift  or  other- 
wise shall  be  sold  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  after  they  are  so  acquired. 

"REVOLVING  FUND 

"Sec.  2008.  (ai  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  'Federal  Child  Care  Corpora- 
tion Fund'  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  'Fund'),  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Corporation  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation to  carry  out  the  purposes,  functions, 
and  powers  of  the  Corporation  under  this 
title. 
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"(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Fund — 

(1)  funds  loaned  to  the  Corporation  by 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  subsection  (d): 
and 

"(2)  the  proceeds  of  all  fees,  rentals, 
charges,  interest,  or  ether  receipts  (includ- 
ing gifts)   received  by  the  Corporation. 

"I CI  Except  for  expenditures  from  the 
Federal  chilci  care  corporation  capital  fund 
e-tablished  by  section  2009  (dii  and  ex- 
penditures from  appropriated  funds,  all  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation  (including  salarie? 
and  other  personnel  expenses)  shall  be  paid 
from  the  Fund. 

'•(d)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  re- 
quests submitted  to  him  by  the  Board,  de- 
posit, as  a  loan  to  the  Corporation,  in  the 
Fund  such  amounts  (the  aggregate  cf  which 
shall  not  exceed  $590.000.000 1 .  Besinnine 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 
the  principal  on  such  loan  shall  be  repaid  by 
the  Corporation  in  annual  installments  of 
$10,000,000.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  in- 
terest on  any  moneys  so  deposited  in  tlie 
Fund  for  periods,  during  any  fiscal  year. 
that  such  moneys  have  been  in  such  Fund. 
Interest  on  such  moneys  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  paid  on  July  1  following  the  close 
of  such  fiscal  year  and  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  the  Treasury  on  long-term  obliga- 
tions (luring  sucli   fiscal   year. 

"(e)  If  the  Corporation  determines  that 
the  moneys  in  the  Fund  are  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent needs,  it  may  invest  such  amounts 
therefrom  as  it  deems  advisable  in  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  obligations  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  of  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

"revenue  bonds  of  CORPORATION 

"Sec  2009.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  author- 
ized (after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury)  to  Issue  and  sell  bonds. 
notes,  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  collectively  re- 
ferred to  as  ■b.;nds')  whenever  the  Board  de- 
termines tliat  the  proceeds  of  sucli  bonds 
are  necessary,  together  with  other  moneys 
a-.a!labie  to  the  Corporation  from  the  Feii- 
eral  Child  Care  Corporation  Fund,  to  pro- 
vide funds  sufficient  to  enable  the  Corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  its  purpose?  and  functions 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, planning,  construction,  remodeling,  or 
renovation  of  facilities  for  child  care  or 
sites  for  such  facilities:  except  that  ( 1 )  no 
such  bonds  shall  be  sold  prior  to  July  1, 
1973,  (2)  not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  such 
bonds  shall  be  issued  and  sold  during  any 
fiscal  year,  and  (3)  the  outstanding  balance 
of  all  bonds  so  issued  and  sold  shall  not  at 
any  one  time  exceed  $250,000,000. 

"(b)  Any  such  bonds  may  be  secured  by 
assets  of  the  Corporation,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  fees,  rentals,  or  other  charges 
which  the  Corporation  receives  for  the  use 
of  any  facUity  for  child  care  which  the  Cor- 
poration owns  or  in  which  the  Corporation 
has  an  interest.  Any  such  bonds  are  not,  and 
shall  not  for  any  purpose  t>€  regarded  as, 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Any  such  bonds  shall  bear  such  rate 
of  interest,  have  such  dates  of  maturity,  be 
la  such  denominations,  be  in  such  form, 
carry  such  registration  privileges,  be  ex- 
ecuted in  such  manner,  be  payable  on  such 
terms,  conditions  and  at  such  place  or  places, 
and  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions, as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

"(d)  (li  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  fund  to  be  Icnown  as  the  Fed- 
eral Child  Care  Corporation  Capital  Fund' 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
■Capital  Fund'),  •which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Corporation  without  fiscal  vear  Umlta- 
Hon  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  functions 
Of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  the  acqul- 
"uon,   planning,    construction,    remodeling, 


renovation,  or  initial  equipping  of  facilities 
for  child  care  services,  or  sites  for  sucli  fa- 
cilities. 

"(2)  Tfie  proceeds  of  any  bonds  issued  and 
sold  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited in  tiie  Capital  Fund  and  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  purposes  and  func- 
tions referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"CORPORATE    OFFICES 

••Sec,  2010.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia For  purposes  of  venue  In  civil  ac- 
tions, the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  e.stablish  of- 
fices in  each  major  urban  area  and  in  such 
other  areas  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  duties  as  set  forth  in  section  2003. 

"TAXATION 

"Sec  2011.  The  Corporation,  its  property. 
a.ssets,  and  income  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation in  any  manner  or  form  by  the  United 
States,  a  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof) . 

"REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

"Sec  2012.  Tlie  Corporation  shall  not  later 
than  January  30  following  the  close  of  the 
second  session  of  each  Congre.ss  (commenc- 
ing with  January  30.  1973 1 .  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  written  report  on  its  activities 
during  the  period  ending  with  the  close  of 
the  session  of  Congre.ss  last  preceding  the 
submission  of  the  report  and  beginning,  in 
the  case  of  the  first  such  report  so  submitted. 
with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and 
in  the  case  of  any  such  report  thereafter, 
witli  the  day  after  the  last  day  covered  by  the 
hust  preceding  report  so  submitted  As  a  sep- 
arate part  of  any  such  report,  there  shall 
be  included  such  data  and  information  as 
may  be  required  fully  to  apprise  the  Congress 
of  the  actions  which  the  Corporation  has 
taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care 
services,  together  with  a  statement  regarding 
the  future  plans  (If  any)  of  the  Corporation 
to  improve  the  quality  of  such  services. 

"APPLICABILITY    OF    OTHFR    LAWS 

"Sec  2013.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  title,  the  Corporation,  as  a 
wholly-owned  Government  corporation,  shall 
be  suljject  to  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (  31  U  S,C.  841-871  i  , 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U  S  C  529 1 . 
relating  to  advances  of  public  moneys  and 
certain  ether  payments,  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Corporation 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  US  C  5), 
or  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  com- 
petitive bidding,  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Corporation. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  all  Federal  laws  dealing  generallv  with 
agencies  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  applicable  to  the  Corporation,  and  all 
laws  dealing  generally  with  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  applicable  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  (40  use.  601-615)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
modeling, renovation,  alteration,  or  repair  of 
any  building  of  the  Corporation  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  site  for  any  such  build- 
ing. 

"(f)  All  general  Federal  penal  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  larceny,  embezzlement,  conver- 
sion, or  to  the  improper  handling,  retention, 
use,  or  disposal  of  moneys  or  pirojierty  of 
the  United  States  shall  apply  to  the  moneys 
and  property  of  the  Corporation. 

•'COLLECTION    AND    PUBLICATION    OF    STATISTICAL 
DATA 

•'Sec.  2014.  The  Corporation  shall  collect, 
classify,  and  publish,  on  a  monthly  and  an- 
nual basis,  statistical  data  relating  to  its  op- 


erations and  child  care  provided  (directly 
or  indirectly)  by  the  Corporation  together 
with  such  other  data  as  may  be  relevant  to 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"RESEARCH   AND   TRAINING 

'Sec.  2015  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  the  ad- 
nunistratlon  of  section  426,  shall"  consult  with 
and  cooperate  with  the  Corporation  with  a 
vie'A^  to  providing  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  training  which  will  be  applicable 
to  child  care  .services. 

■lb)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  part  b  of  title  IV.  shall  con- 
sult w.th  and  cooperate  wiili  the  Corpora- 
tion with  a  view  to  providing  for  the  conduct 
of  training  which  will  be  applicable  to  child 
care  services. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  directly  or  by  way  of  con- 
tract programs  of  in-service  training  ;n  day 
care  services. 

"NATIONAL    ADVISORY     COU.N'CIL    ON    CHILD    CARE 

"Src.  2016  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding advice  and  recommendations  for  the 
cinsideration  of  the  Board  in  matters  of 
general  policy  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  the  Corporation,  and  with 
respect  to  improvements  m  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Corporation  of  its  purposes  and 
functions,  there  is  hereby  created  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Care  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the   Council'). 

■  (2)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  12  in- 
d.viduals,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  ( without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service),  and 
who  are  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States. 

'"(3)  Of  the  appointed  members  of  the 
Council,  not  more  than  3  shall  be  .selected 
from  individuals  who  are  representatives  of 
social  workers  or  child  welfare  workers,  or  are 
from  the  field  of  education,  and  the  remain- 
in?  appointed  members  shall  be  selected  from 
individuals  who  are  representative^  of  con- 
sumers of  Child  care  (but  not  Including  more 
than  one  individual  who  is  either  a  recipient 
cf  public  assistance  or  a  repre.sentative  of 
anv  organization  which  is  composed  of  or 
represents  recipients  of  such  assistance). 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil sliall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years,  ex- 
cept that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  successor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  appointed  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Board 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  4  on  June  30, 
1972,  4  on  June  30,  1973,  and  4  on  June  30, 
1974. 

"(c)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Board 
shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Corporation  as  the  Council  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  com.pensatlon 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day.  Including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

•'(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 
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'•cooperation  with  other  agencies 
"Sec.  2017.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  en'^r  into  agreements  with  public 
and  other  nonprofit  agencies  cr  organizations 
whereby  children  receiving  child  care  pro- 
vided by  the  Corporation  (whether  directly 
or  through  arrangements  with  other  per- 
sons) will  be  provided  other  services  con- 
ducive to  their  health,  education,  recreation, 
or  development. 

•■(b)  Any  such  agreement  with  any  such 
agency  or  organization  shall  provide  that 
such  agency  or  organization  shall  pay  the 
Corporation  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, for  any  expenses  incurred  by  It  in 
providing  any  services  pursuant  to  such 
agreement. 

•'DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  2018.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'Corporation'  means  the 
Federal  Child  Care  Corporation  established 
pursuant  to  section  2002. 

'■(b)  The  term  'child  care  services'  means 
the  pro\ision,  by  the  person  undertaking  to 
care  for  any  child,  of  such  personal  care,  pro- 
tection, and  supervision  of  each  child  receiv- 
ing such  care  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
child  care  needs  of  such  child,  including 
services  provided  by — 

"(1)   a  child  care  facility: 

"(21   a  home  child  care  facility: 

"(31    a  temporary  child  care  facility: 

■■(4)  an  individual  as  a  provider  of  at- 
home  child  care; 

"(5)  a  night  care  facility:  or 

'•i6)  a  boarding  facility. 

"(C)  The  term  'Child  care  facility'  means 
any  of  the  foUowing  facilities: 

"(1)  day  nursery  facility; 

"(2)  nur.sery  school;     ' 

"(3)   kindergarten; 

"(4)  child  development  center; 

"(5)  play  group  facility: 

"(6)  preschool  child  care  center: 

"(7)   school-age  child  care  center; 

"(8)  summer  day  care  program  facility; 
but  only  if  such  facility  offers  child  care 
services  to  not  less  than  6  children:  and 
In  the  ca,se  of  :i  kindergarten,  nursery  sc:-.nul. 
or  other  daytime  program,  such  facility  Is 
not  a  facility  which  Is  operated  by  .i  puolic 
school  system,  and  the  services  of  which  are 
generally  available  without  charge  through- 
out a  school  district  of  such  system; 

"(d)  The  term  'home  child  care  facility' 
means — 

"( 1 )  a  family  day  care  home; 

"(2)  a  group  day  care  home; 

"(3)  a  family  school  age  day  care  home; 
or 

"(4)    a  group  school   age  day  care  home. 

"(e)  The  term  'temporary  child  care  fa- 
cility' mean.s — 

"(1)    a  temporary  child  care   home; 

"(2)     a    temporary    child    care    center:    or 

"(3)  other  facility  (including  a  family 
home,  or  extended  or  modified  family  home) 
which  provides  care,  on  a  temporary  basis,  to 
transient  children. 

"(f)  The  term  'at-home  child  care'  me.ins 
the  provision,  to  a  child  in  his  own  home. 
of  child  care  services,  by  an  individual,  who 
Is  not  a  member  of  such  child's  family  or  a 
relative  of  such  child,  while  such  child's 
parents  are  absent  from  the  home 

"(g)  The  term  'night  care  facility'  means — 

"(1)  a  night  care  home; 

"(2)   a  night  care  center;  or 

"(3)  other  facility  (Including  a  family 
home,  or  extended  or  modified  home)  which 
provides  child  care,  during  the  night,  of 
children  whose  parents  are  absent  from  their 
home  and  who  need  supervision  during  sleep- 
ing hours  In  order  for  their  parents  to  be 
gainfully  employed. 

"(h)  The  term  'boarding  facility'  means  a 
facility  (including  a  boarding  home,  a  board- 
ing center,  family  home,  or  extended  or 
modified  family  home)  which  provides  child 
care  for  children  on  a  24  hour  per  day  basis 
(except  for  periods  when  the  children  are 


attending  school)  for  periods,  in  the  case  of 
any  child,  not  longer  than  one  month. 

"(I)  The  term  'day  nursery'  means  a  facil- 
ity v.hich,  during  not  less  than  5  days  each 
week,  provides  child  care  to  children  of  pre- 
school age. 

"(J)  The  term  nursery  school'  means  a 
school,  which  accepts  for  enrollment  therein 
only  children  between  2  and  6  years  of  age. 
which  Is  established  and  operated  primarily 
for  educational  purposes  to  meet  the  devel- 
opmental need.s  of  the  children  enrolled 
therein. 

"(k)  The  term  'kindergarten'  means  a 
facility  which  accepts  for  enrollment  therein 
only  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age. 
which  is  established  and  operated  primarily 
for  educational  purposes  to  meet  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  the  children  enrolled  therein. 

"(1)  The  term  'child  development  center' 
means  a  facility,  which  accepts  for  enroll- 
ment therein  only  children  of  preschool  age, 
which  is  established  and  operated  primarily 
for  educational  purposes  to  meet  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  the  children  enrolled  there- 
in, and  which  provides  for  the  children  en- 
rolled therein  care,  services,  or  instruction 
for  not  le.ss  than  5  days  each  week 

"(m)  The  term  'play  group  facility'  means 
a  facility,  which  accepts  as  members  thereof 
children  of  preschool  age.  which  provides  care 
or  services  to  the  members  thereof  for  not 
more  than  3  hours  in  any  day.  and  which  is 
established  a:id  operated  primarily  for  rec- 
reational purposes. 

"(n)  The  term  'preschool  child  care  cen- 
ter' means  a  facility,  which  accepts  for  en- 
rollment therein  children  of  preschool  age, 
and  which  provides  child  care  to  children 
enrolled  therein  on  a  full-day  basis  for  at 
least  5  days  each  week. 

"(o)  The  term  'school  age  child  care  cen- 
ter' means  a  facility,  which  accepts  for  en- 
rollment therein  only  children  of  school  age, 
and  which  provides  child  care  for  the  children 
enrolled  therein  during  the  portion  of  the 
day  when  they  are  not  attending  school  for 
at  least  5  days  each  week. 

"{"pT  The  term  'summer  day  care  program' 
means  a  facility,  which  provides  child  care 
for  children  during  summer  vacation  periods, 
and  which  Is  established  and  operated  pri- 
marily for  recreational  purposes:  but  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  program  which  Is 
operated  by  any  public  agency.  If  partlclpe- 
tlon  in  such  program  is  without  charge  and 
is  generally  available  to  residents  of  any  po- 
llllcal  stibdivlslon. 

"(q)  The  term  'family  day  care  home' 
means  a  family  home  In  which  child  care  Is 
provided,  during  the  day.  for  not  more  than 
8  children  (including  any  children  under 
age  14  who  are  members  of  the  family  living 
In  such  home  or  who  reside  in  such  home  on 
a  full-time  basis). 

"(r)  The  term  'group  day  care  home'  means 
an  extended  or  modified  family  residence 
which  oH'ers.  during  all  or  part  of  the  day, 
child  care  for  not  less  than  7  children  (not 
Including  any  child  or  children  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  if  any,  offering  such  serv- 
ices) . 

"(s)  The  term  'family  school  age  day  care 
home'  means  a  family  home  which  offers 
child  care  for  not  more  than  8  children,  all 
of  school  age.  during  portions  of  the  day 
when  such  children  are  not  attending 
school.       _ 

"(t)  The  term  'group  school  age  day  care 
home'  means  an  extended  or  modified  family 
residence  which  offers  family-like  child  care 
for  not  less  than  7  children  (not  counting 
any  child  or  children  who  are  members  of 
the  family,  if  any.  offering  such  services)  dur- 
insj  portions  of  the  day  when  such  children 
are  not  attending  school. 

"( u)  The  term  'temporary  child  care  home' 
means  a  family  home  which  offers  child  care, 
on  a  temporary  basis,  for  not  more  than  8 
ch!:dren  (Incltidlng  any  children  under  age 
14  who  are  members  of  the  family.  If  any, 
offering  such  care) . 


"  ( V )  The  term  'temporary  child  care  cen- 
ter' means  a  facility  (other  than  a  family 
home)  which  offers  child  care,  on  a  tempo- 
rary  basis,  to  not  less  than  7  children. 

"(W)  The  term  'night  care  home'  means  a 
family  home  which  offers  child  care,  during 
the  night,  for  not  more  than  8  children  (in- 
cluding any  children  under  age  14  who  a.-e 
members  of"  the  family  offering  such  carei . 

"(XI  The  term  'boarding  home'  means  a 
family  hume  which  provides  child  care  i  in- 
cluding room  and  boa:-d  i  to  not  more  than 
6  children  (including  any  children  u::der  age 
14  who  are  members  of  the  family  offering 
such  care) , 

■'(yi  The  term  'boarding  center'  means  a 
summer  camp  or  other  facility  (other  than 
a  family  home)  which  offers  child  car^( in- 
cluding room  and  board)  to  not  less  than  7 
children." 

(b)(1)  Section  402(a)  ( 15)  (B)  d)  of  t'.ie 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "is  furnished  child-care  services"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  referred  to  the 
Federal  Child  Care  Corporation  for  needed 
child  care  services".  

(2i  Sec'.ion  422(a)(1)  of  such  AcF  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (Ci 
thereof. 

(3)  Section  425  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  day-care  or  other  child-care 
facilities". 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  July  1.  1972. 

(c)  Section  1101(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
XIX"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "XIX, 
and  XX". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    5.    UNITED    ST.\TES   CODE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  executive  schedule 
pay  rates  at  level  V)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof — 

"(130)  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Child  Care  Corporation. 

"  ( 131 )  Member  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Child  Care  Corporation." 


COST  rNCREASES  OP  MAJOR 
WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unhappy  to  report  that  our  major  weap- 
ons programs  are  continuing  to  overrun 
the  planne(i  costs.  A  pundit  stated  not 
too  long  ago  that  while  weapons  pro- 
grams performance  is  poor  and  deliveries 
are  late,  costs  are  overrunning  on  sched- 
ule. The  latest  data  indicate  that  the 
cost  overruns  are  not  only  on  schedule, 
they  are  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  costs  of  38  selected  major  weapons 
systems  are  now  $23.8  billion  above  the 
planning  estimates  for  those  programs. 
This  total  represents  a  S3 .6  billion  net 
increase  for  the  38  systems  between 
June  30,  1969.  and  March  31,  1970. 

The  major  cost  increases  occurred  on 
four  programs — Safeguard  ABM.  the 
P-3-C  aircraft,  Minuteman  11.  and  Min- 
uteman  in.  A  list  of  the  programs  and 
the  corresponding  increases  follow: 
[In  millions] 

Safeguard    ABM $1,754.0 

P-3-C    291.1 

Minuteman    II *°*l 

Minuteman  III 1.142.8 

In  only  one  of  these  four  systems.  Min- 
uteman in,  was  the  cost  overn,in  attrib- 
utable to  any  extent  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  units  purchased.  Even  in  the 
case  of  that  pl^gram,  a  major  portion  oi 
the  added  costs  was  caused  by  reasons 
unrelated  to  the  change  of  the  number  of 
units.  , 

Substantial  cost  increases  for  several 
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other  programs  also  occurred  between 
June  1969  and  March  1970.  There  was 
an  almost  S2  billion  increase  for  the  F-14 
program  and  increases  of  over  SI  billion 
for  two  missile  programs — the  Sparrow  F 
and  Phoenix.  However,  in  these  cates.  the 
purchase  of  an  increased  quantity  of 
units  explains  the  high  costs,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Significant  as  are  the  cost  overruns 
indicated  by  these  figures,  they  would 
have  been  much  higher  were  it  not  for 
almost  S3  billion  in  decrea.'^ed  costs  for 
five  programs.  But  in  every  case,  the 
(Jecreases  were  attributable  to  reductions 
in  the  quantity  of  units  to  be  purchased. 
For  example,  the  Pentagon  states  that 
the  costs  of  the  F-111  decreased  by  over 
SI  billion.  This  decrease  is  entirely  the 
result  of  a  decision  to  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  F-lll's.  The  cutback  itself,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  caused  by  cost  over- 
runs in  the  program  and  pressures  to 
reduce  F-1 11  fimds. 

Similarly,  a  $521.9  miUion  decrease  is 
being  attributed  to  the  C-5A.  This  de- 
crease was  brought  about  by  huge  over- 
runs, resulting  in  the  decision  to  cut 
back  the  program  from  120  to  81  planes. 

Had  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
reduced  the  numbers  of  weapons  it  is 
buj'ing.  cost  increases  for  the  38  pro- 
grams would  have  totaled  over  $26.5 
billion — in  other  words,  a  $3.6  billion  in- 
crease in  the  last  9  months  alone. 

What  these  disturbing  figures  indicate 
to  me  is  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  not  yet  learned  how  to  control  the 
costs  of  major  weapons  programs.  In  my 
judgment,  the  cost  overruns  in  these 
programs  are  largely  the  result  of  waste 
and  mismanagement.  They  represent 
public  funds  that  are  being  used  fool- 
ishly and  that  probably  ought  not  to  be 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
an. 

The  figures  I  have  recited  were  taken 
from  a  report  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  requested  by 
me  in  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government  on 
May  26,  1970.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government, 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  will  continue  to  inquire  into 
militarj'  procurement  and  problems  such 
as  cost  overrims. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  complete  sched- 
ule of  program  data  for  the  38  weapons 
systems  included  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  review,  and  a  summary 
of  the  estimated  cost  data  as  of  March 
31,1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materi- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  COST  DATA  AS  OF  MARCH  31. 1970 


{Dollars  in  millions 

Earlier 

estmate; 

Current 

adiusted 

e-!imate 

lor 

through 

Number 

Contract 

quantity 

program 

of 

Planning    definition 

changes 

comple- 

sif stems 

estimate     estimate 

(note  a) 

tion 

*™y(8) J5,933.2  J6.087.2  $7,206.5  $9  651. 0 

Navy(22).     ..18,278. 4  21,998.8  26,245.8  31948.1 

AirForce(g) 18,479.0  22,136.9  17  386.8  24,877.2 

Ti»3l(38) 42,690.6  50.222.9  50,839.1  66.479.3 


SCHEDULE  OF  PROGRAM  COST  DATA  APPEARING  ON  MAR.  31" 
1970,  SARs  FOR  38  SYSTEMS  i  INCLUDED  IN  GAO  REPORT 
ON  STATUS  OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  SELECTED  MAJOR 
WEAPON  SYSTEMS.  B-163058  DATED  FEB.  6.  1970 


{Dollars 

in  millions 

Earlier 

estimates 

Current 

Contract 

adiusted 

estimates 

definition 

lor 

through 

Planning 

cost 

quantity 

program 

estimates 

estimates 

changes 

completion 

ARMY 

Dragon 

.      J382.2 

$425.4 

$191.7 

$284.2 

Shillelagh 

357.4 

357.4 

332.7 

495.8 

AH   !0i   

49.8 

70.7 

466.2 

561.0 

Safeguard 

.    4,185.0 

4.185.0 

4,185.0 

5. 939.  0 

Gama  Goat  = 

69.1 

173.5 

368.4 

438.7 

Shendan  Tank.. 

422. 5 

4rj8.0 

395.7 

498.1 

Cheyenne  ^ 

125.9 

125.9 

125.9 

201.8 

UHlHi 

.        341.3 

341.3 

1.14P.9 

1,235.4 

NAVY 

P-3C.-. 

.     1.294.2 

1,294.2 

2.265.3 

2.  552.  8 

AN  BQQ2  1 

126.9 

179.0 

178.5 

269  9 

Sparrow  E 

.        687.2 

740.7 

280.9 

290.  7 

Sparrow  F. . .    . 

139.8 

453.6 

680.1 

1  002.  5 

Pfioenix. .. 

370.8 

677.4 

903.4 

1  601.0 

M^rk  45-Mod  1  ' 

347.0 

1.033.6 

1.021.6 

1.039.9 

M:,rk4J-ModO. 

682.4 

642.4 

678.5 

3.570.0 

tA6B 

689.7 

817.7 

767.0 

1,058.6 

Walleye  II 

34V  3 

345.0 

337.1 

271.6 

F  14....        ... 

.     6,166  0 

6,166.0 

8,  492.  0 

8.  279. 1 

Standard  Arm... 

180.3 

241.6 

200.2 

223.7 

S  3A 

.     1.763.8 

2.891.1 

2,891.1 

2,931.7 

AN  SQQ-23 

157.1 

171.5 

89.1 

230.  8 

A  7E      

.     1.465.6 

1.46'j.6 

1.  080.  3 

1,569.6 

Mark48-Mod  1.. 

70.7 

71.6 

64.9 

185.4 

Condor,.,     

356.3 

441.0 

220.1 

351.4 

F-4J  1 

770.0 

770.0 

2,509.6 

2,743.7 

AN  SQS  26CX... 

95.7 

83.8 

88.3 

119.6 

CH46  E,F 

helicopter '.... 

323.6 

589.0 

577.1 

550.6 

LHA           .... 

.        651.0 

1,380.3 

1.380.3 

1.427.8 

DE-1052 

.     1,285.0 

1,259.7 

1,259.9 

1,469.9 

CVA-671 

.        310.0 

280.0 

280.0 

307.8 

AIR  FORCE* 

Minuteman  II... 

.  J3.223.4 

$4,515.1 

$4,519.1 

$4,745.1 

Minuteman  III... 

.    2.752.7 

4,413.6 

4.375.9 

5,368.8 

C-5A 

.    3.466.6 

3.413.2 

2.677.0 

4,310.1 

Maverick 

257.9 

383.4 

310.4 

337.5 

A-7D 

.     1,378.1 

1.379.1 

1,096.5 

1.397.5 

Titan  III  ■ 

.        932.2 

745.5 

745.5 

1.130.5 

F-lllA  C  D,'E... 

.     4.686.6 

5.535.5 

2,924.2 

6.  380.  8 

FB  lUA 

.     1.781.5 

1.781.5 

738.2 

1.206.9 

1  These  systems  are  not  on  the  SAR  system.  The  figures  ap 
pearing  in  this  schedule  are  therefore  the  June  30,  1959,  fi^-jres 
prepared  on  a  one  time  basis  for  GAO  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

-  These  estimates  represent  those  reported  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1969,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mar.  31.  1970,  SAR  was  not  ap- 
proved as  of  the  lime  this  schedule  was  prepared. 

3  These  estimates  represent  development  costs  only.  Due  to 
pending  litigation,  the  Ar.my's  production  liability  is  unknown. 

•  The  Mar.  31.  1970,  Air  Force  SAP's  dtd  not  reflect  the 
planning  estimates.  These  figures  were  obtained  for  comparison 
purposes  from  the  June  30.  1969,  SAR's.  The  planning  estimates 
for  the  Minutemen  11,  Minuteman  III,  and  the  C-5A  were 
increased  to  Include  the  military  construction  costs  not  originally 
reported. 


STILL  NO  ACTION  FROM  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT  ON  THE  FITZ- 
GERALD CASE— 239  DAYS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  239 
days  ago,  I  wrote  to  Attorney  General 
General  Mitchell  asking  the  Justice  De- 
imitment  to  investigate  the  Intimidation 
and  firing  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald.  The 
United  States  Code  makes  it  a  crime, 
punishable  by  up  to  5  years  in  jail,  to 
"injure,"  to  "intimidate,"  or  to  "im- 
pede" a  witness  who  appears  before  a 
congressional  committee. 

Ernest  Fitzgerald  testified  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  November 
of  1968.  He  told  us  of  the  vest  overruns 
occurring  on  the  C-5A  transport  plane. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  individual, 
he  has  made  it  ixissible  for  Congress  to 
take  a  close  look  at  military  weapons 
procurement,  and  to  begin  making  cuts 
which  were  long  overdue. 


Mr.  President,  Ernest  Fitzgerald  has 
done  a  great  service  to  his  country.  For 
this  service.  Fitzgerald  was  rewarded 
with  threats,  intimidation,  reprisals,  and 
ultimately,  loss  of  his  job.  If  this  does 
not  constitute  "injury"  within  the  terms 
of  the  statute.  I  do  not  know  wliat  would. 

But  the  Justice  Department  keeps 
dragpinij  its  feet.  Perhaps  if  they  wait 
another  2 '2  years,  we  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent administration  in  Washington, 
and  the  present  leadership  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  can  wash  their  hands  of 
the  whole  affair. 

Is  this  how  long  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment intends  to  wait? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Griffin  1.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY. 
JULY  22,  1970.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that,  when  the  Senate 
has  concluded  its  business  tomorrow.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  BYRD   OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 
ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing next,  immediately  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Journal,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd  >  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  under  the  previous  or- 
der, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  July  21,  1970, 
at  11  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  20,  1970: 

In  the  Navt 

Having  be*n  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  tltla 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231.  Rear 
Adm.  James  P.  Calvert.  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Having  been  deslgnat.ed  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
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be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
Ualted  States  Code,  section  5231.  Rear  Adm. 
Raymond  E.  Peet.  US.  Navy,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  adniiral  while  go  serving. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nominations  connrmed  by 
the  Senate  July  20,  1970: 


July  20,  1970 


Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the   Atomic  Energy   Comm;.s.sion 
for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1975. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CONTINUATION  OF  HIGHWAY 
TRUST  FUND 


THE  FOURTH  GENERATION:   INTI- 
MATIONS OF  REALITY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia 
Dairy  Products  A.ssociation  at  Virginia 
Beacli,  Va.,  on  July  10  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  continuation  of  the 
Highway  Trast  Fund  concept  as  a  means 
of  financing  an  adequate  highway 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the 
re.solution  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution 

Whereas,  high  qtiallty  and  economical 
highway  transportation  Is  the  essential  factor 
to  modern  economic  progress,  e.'specially  as 
It  relates  to  the  dairy  Industry  and  the  dairy 
distribution  segment  of  the  industry,  and; 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Highway  program 
has  proven  that  modern  highway  design  is 
one  of  the  most  eS'ective  means  of  reducing 
the  death  toll  on  the  highway,  and: 

Whereas,  in  1956  Congress  established  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  as  a  means  of  financing 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  Including 
the  Sy.stem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways and  the  primary  and  secondary  urban 
programs,  and; 

Whereas,  said  Fund  Is  entirely  self-llquldat- 
Ing.  debt-free  and  has  as  its  source  of  revenue 
only  special  taxes  levied  on  motor  vehicle 
owners  and  users  thereby  affecting  no  other 
federal  program  in  any  adverse  way,  and; 

Whereas,  proposals  have  been  advanced  in 
Congress  that  would  terminate  the  trust  fund 
concept  of  highway  financing  and  permit  the 
diversion  of  federal  highway  user  taxes  to 
non-highway  purposes  after  the  legal  expira- 
tion of  the  present  Highway  Trust  Fund  in 
1972; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Dairy  Products  Association,  Inc.  is 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  use  of  highway 
funds  for  any  non-highway  purpose,  and; 

Be  It  further  resolved.  It  heartily  endorses 
the  highway  trust  fund  concept  as  a  proven 
means  of  funding  a  balanced  and  adequate 
highway  program,  and  that  we  urge  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  establish  a 
Highway  Trust  Fund  Irx  Its  present  form  as  a 
permanent  instrument  of  financing  the  fed- 
eral portion  of  our  National  highway  pro- 
gram, and: 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  members  of  Congress 
from  Virginia  and  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

I  certify  the  above  resolution  Is  a  true  and 

accurate  excerpt   from    the   minutes  of   the 

Board  of  Directors  Meeting  of  Virginia  Dairy 

Products  Association,  Inc..  held  July  10.  1970 

W.  M.  Gaunt,  Jr., 

Executive  V.  P.  and  Secretary. 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENT.'\TIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  23- 
26,  the  1970  International  Data  Process- 
ing Conference  and  Business  Exposition 
was  held  at  the  Seattle  Center  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  The  sessions  featured  12  separate 
seminar  series  covering  areas  of  wide- 
ranging  teclmical  and  general  manage- 
ment interest.  Topics  covered  a  broad 
spectrum,  from  "The  Human  Element  in 
the  Information  Processing  Community" 
to  "Computing  Equipment — Today  and 
Tomorrow." 

At  the  latter  session,  a  paper  was  de- 
livered by  Robert  L.  Chartrand,  the  spe- 
cialist in  information  sciences  for  the 
legislative  reference  service  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Chartrand.  in 
his  presentation  on  "The  Fourth  Genera- 
tion: Intimations  of  Reality,"  noted  the 
Impact  of  yet  more  powerful  computer 
and  microfoi-m  tools  and  t-echnlques  on 
management.  Many  of  his  comments  are 
germane  at  a  time  when  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  has  undertaken  a  study 
of  Its  information  requirements,  and  has 
contracted  to  have  a  design  prepared  for 
an  improved  information  handling  sys- 
tem. I  would  like  to  have  his  remarks  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
The  Fourth  Generation:  Intimations  of 
Reality 

THE    contemporary    CONTEXT 

Computer  technology  occupies  a  prominent 
position  In  the  pageantry  of  American  scien- 
tific achievement,  and  all  indications  point  to 
an  enhancement  of  this  posture  during  the 
remainder  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  our 
time  we  are  accustomed  to  lauding  or  blas- 
pheming the  impact  of  automatic  data  pro- 
cessing (ADPi  on  all  aspects  of  our  lives,  po- 
litical, cultural,  eeonomic.  private.  And  yet 
man's  insatiable  need  for — and  generation 
of— information  has  created  an  unprece- 
dented crisis!  This  must  be  viewed  and  re- 
sponded to  as  a  challenge  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority, for  the  mechanisms  by  which  our  civili- 
zation functions  are  threatened  by  the  Inex- 
orable deluge  of  information  media. 

Within  the  span  of  its  brief  existence,  the 
computer  has  emerged  from  Its  tentative,  ex- 
perimental beginnings  to  an  impressive  and 
often  essential  role.  .\s  one  computer  "gen- 
eration" has  succeeded  another,  with  a  fan- 
fare usually  reserved  for  coronations  and 
cinematic  colossus,  man  has  begun  to  ascribe 
superhuman  attributes  to  his  creation.  Such 
is  the  vanity  of  those  who  innovate,  and 
while  today  s  logic  circuits  do  react  2'/2  mil- 
lion times  faster  than  human  nerve  cells,  the 
"beast"  does  not  possess  an  artificial  Intel- 
ligence. There  are.  of  course,  numerous  well- 
proven  areas  where  Its  massive  manipulative 
power  has  proven  to  be  of  Inestimable  value 
but  all  too  often  the  more  Imaginative  uses 


of  the  computer  has  been  Ignored  or  depre- 
cated. The  Data  Process  Management  Associa- 
tion has  both  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponslbllUy  to  seize  the  Initiative  and  hasten 
the  intellectual  development  of  those  who 
use  the  computer  In  functions  pedestrian 
or  exotic. 

The  evidence  of  growth  in  the  data  process- 
ing field  is  more  than  ample,  and  allows  some 
perception  of  certain  key  trends: 

The  number  of  computers  in  operation  fast 
approaches  the  100,000  mark  (based  on  an 
annual  increase  of  more  than  15';  ». 

The  emph.isls  on  quick-time  access  in  an 
on-line  mode  Is  reflected  in  the  spectacular 
growth  in  nvmibers  of  various  types  of  termi- 
nals:  time-sharing  terminals  Increased  from 
500  In  1966  to  more  than  20,000  in  1970;  CRT 
devices  are  experiencing  a  projected  growth 
that  will  raise  the  total  from  17,000  in  1969 
to  an  estimated  ten-fold  figure  in  1975. 

A  question  has  been  raised  which  merits 
our  consideration:  are  we  unduly  hastening 
the  obsolescence  of  equipment  and  software 
long  before  it  has  mastered  and  gainfully 
utilized?  The  companion  query  must  be:  is  a 
fourth  generation  really  necessary;  and  can 
we  successiully  synchronize  our  development 
of  the  requisite  technological  elements? 

The  significance  of  these  questions  should 
not  be  taken  lightly,  and  will  be  discussed 
hereafter  within  the  context  of  three  major 
areas : 

1.  The  responsibility  of  management  In 
responding  to  the  more  stringent  demands 
on  Its  time  and  Judgment,  as  Imposed  by  the 
ever  more  sophisticated  technology. 

2.  The  role  of  microform  In  the  informa- 
tion systems  of  the  future,  and  in  particular 
its  promising  integration  with  computer 
technology. 

3.  The  continuing  evolution  of  ADP  ma- 
chinery and  software,  and  the  advent  of  a 
"lourth  generation." 

THE     MANAGEMENT    RESPONSE    SYNDROME 

The  ubiquitous  presence  of  the  computer 
is  changing  man's  intellectual  Interface  with 
his  environment,  with  the  foreseeable  result 
that  he  must  rethink  virtually  every  aspect 
of  his  day-to-day  existence.  Management 
groups,  striving  to  cope  with  problems  of 
unequalled  complexity  and  broad-ranging 
consequence,  continue  to  search  for  those 
tools  and  techniques  which  will  abet  the 
analysis-decision  function. 

The  ability  of  American  management  to 
raise  Its  performance  In  order  to  meet  any 
challenge  is  a  hallowed  Uadltlon  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  private  enterffrlse  system.  In  this 
day  and  age,  management  has  recognized 
that  there  are  critical  matters  which  must 
be  addressed,  and  positive  reforms  which 
must  be  Instituted: 

Management  has  accepted  and  begun  to 
refine  the  role  of  cybernetics  in  controlling 
the  operation  of  an  office  or  plant:  in  partic- 
ular, the  manager  should  be  receiving  both 
positive  and  negative  feedback  concerning 
corporate  operations. 

The  imaginative  use  of  computer  technol- 
ogy and  systems  analysis  can  allow  the  man- 
ager to  examine  in  detail  management  in- 
formation reports:  access  to  selective  "cuts" 
of  data  can  allow  the  manager  to  more  effec- 
tively utilize  his  time, 

A  willingness  on  the  part  of  management 
to  depart  from  the  mundane  use  of  comput- 
ers— Inventory,  payroll,  accounts  payable  and 
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receivable — into  exploratory  experiments 
with  ■simulation  and  variable  manipulation 
can  lead  to  Improved  management  perform- 
ance. 

Management  must  undertake  to  educate 
:i=elf  :n  the  power  and  potential  of  the  com- 
puter, for  the  importance  of  this  instrument 
and  its  service  to  the  company  no  longer  may 
be  left  to  technical  personnel. 

The  onus,  then,  is  on  management  as  never 
before,  to  grasp  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
tiie  burgeoning  technology.  Now  as  never  be- 
fore the  manager  has  a  responsibility  to  play 
the  visionary,  and  he  has  at  hand  the  array 
of  magic  devices  which  can  help  fulfill  his 
objectives!  There  will  be  no  penalty  for  cre- 
ativity, which  was  perceptively  defined  by 
Myron  Tribus  as  "the  ability  to  generate  al- 
ternatives which  enhance  the  value  of  a  set 
of  acts — and.  by  extension,  the  representation 
of  acts." 

What  can  the  fourth  generation  of  com- 
puters specifically  offer  the  manager?  First. 
man-machine  management  functions  can  be 
enhanced  through  the  availability  of  high 
performance  access  devices  offering  video- 
screen  narrative  and  graphic  presentation 
options,  image  overlay,  on-line  correction  and 
alternative  manipulation,  and  retrieval  from 
a  variety  of  storage  media.  Second,  the  com- 
puter-modeling of  certain  categories  of  prob- 
lems will  be  more  achievable  with  systems  in 
development.  Finally,  as  character  and  pat- 
tern recognition  systems  evolve,  management 
will  be  able  to  scrutinize  Its  behavior  and 
take  corrective  action.  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  creative  management. 

THE    ROLE    OF    MICROMATION 

It  would  be  unconscionable,  in  considering 
the  information  technology  developments  of 
the  future,  to  omit  the  essential  role  to  be 
fulfilled  by  microform.  This  mass-memory 
medium  allows  the  storage  of  multitudes  of 
words,  symbols,  numbers,  and  diverse  graphic 
forms.  The  technology  features  "packing" 
densities  many  times  that  of  magnetic  tape. 
for  example,  and  allows  rapid  retrieval  and 
display  of  selected  data  elements  or  pages  of 
Information. 

The  mood,  within  government  and  Indus- 
try, is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  hard  copy 
and  turn  to  other  record  media  for  space 
and  cost  savings  The  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  James  B.  Rhoads,  recently  opln- 
loned  that  by  the  year  2000  no  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  those  records  would  be  some  form 
of  paper,  as  compared  to  95  percent  in  1950. 
Among  the  non-paper  forms  to  be  utilized 
in  the  forthcoming  quarter-century  are: 

Photochromatic  image  forming  materials, 
the  only  commercial  product  at  this  time 
being  the  PCMI  (Photochromalc  Micro 
Image)  which  allows  high  order  reductions 
from  115X  to  150X. 

Photopolymers,  featuring  an  "amplifica- 
tion factor"  allowing  a  higher  density  to  be 
achieved  with  a  small  amount  of  light:  these 
are  heavily  used  In  storing  engineering  draw- 
ings, for  which  the  consumption  of  sensi- 
tized film  has  Increased  almost  825  per  cent 
over  1957  levels. 

Electrostatic  micro-Images  are  under  de- 
velopment, allowing  high  resolution  (120 
lines  per  millimeter)  at  30X  reduction. 

Holography,  meaning  "whole  wTlting." 
offers  a  host  of  possibilities;  even  now  three- 
dimensional  color  pictures  can  be  produced: 
not  only  can  the  subject  image  be  viewed 
from  both  sides  and  front  as  one  changes  his 
vantage  point,  but  the  hologram  can  be 
broken  into  smaller  pieces,  each  of  which  re- 
tains the  entire  image. 

Dry  silver  film,  which  has  been  successfully 
used  with  reference  type  prints. 

Dlazo  films  continue  to  be  improved  and 
are  used  in  microfilm  enlarging  processes, 
'^th  the  advantage  of  producing  positive 
(rather  than  negative)  copy. 

Thermoplastic  recording,  whereby  an  eye 
legible  micro-image   Is  placed   on  a  plastic 
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surface  using  electron  beam  technology;  an 
example  is  "Frost"  xerography. 

Some  of  the  new  techniques  have  reached 
the  production  stage.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  placed 
In  operation  the  first  "Video  File."  featuring 
electron  beam  technology  employing  a  plastic 
medium.  UNICON  (laser  beam  technology 
using  a  metallic-fused  plastic  i  produced 
by  Precision  Instruments,  Inc.  allows  ultra 
high  data  compaction:  16.000  feet  of  mag- 
netic tape  (one-inch  width)  Is  compressed 
into  16  inches  of  four-inch  UNICON  tape. 

As  the  fourth  generation  ADP  hardware 
evolves.  COM — for  Computer  Output  Micro- 
film— will  provide  the  necessary  added  dimen- 
sion and  fiexlbility  required  by  the  users  of 
Information  technology. 

MACHINE   AND   SOFTWARE   EVOLUTION 

As  the  Nation's  computer  users  struggle  to 
assimilate  the  multifaceted  devices  and  soft- 
ware packages  of  the  third  generation  of 
ADP  technology,  their  credibility  and  en- 
durance are  strained  to  the  utmost  as  they 
listen  to  the  harbingers  of  the  impending 
7iew  generation.  It  would  be  accurate  to  re- 
port that  the  consensus  views  any  fourth 
generation  as  arriving  in  an  evolutionary 
fashion.  And  perhaps  the  great  expectations 
of  the  tireless  enthulasts  will  be  tempered  to 
some  degree  by  the  responses  still  being 
elicited,  and  the  lessons  learned,  from  match- 
ing often  exploratory  software  with  ad- 
mittedly conglomerate  configurations  in  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  naive,  strident  users. 

Characteristic  of  the  Innovations  Identified 
as  fourth  generation  components  or  systems : 

Development  of  semiconductors.  Involving 
large  scale  Integration  of  many  circuits  on  a 
single  silicon  chip. 

Improvement  in  display  technology,  in- 
cluding the  transfer  of  alphanumeric  and 
graphic  data  within  the  hard  copy-micro- 
form-ADP  triad. 

Memory  development — from  primary  core 
to  discs,  drums,  bulk  core  or  mobile  storage 
media  (tapes,  etc.);  the  Implementation  of 
high  speed  "look  ahead"  memories  and 
scratch  pads,  and  special  microprogram  and 
control  memories. 

The  establishment  of  multi-processor  com- 
puter utility  systems,  with  various  level 
processors  ranging  from  minicomputers  In  a 
transmission-control  role  to  array  or  pipeline 
models. 

Creation  of  highly  flexible  computer  termi- 
nals offering  Input-storage-editlng-retrleval 
capabilities  and  allowing  final  output 
through  printers,  plotters  or  ancillary  data 
output  stations. 

Development  of  microprogram  packages, 
providing  control  sequencing  for  small  com- 
puters or  monitoring  stations  for  large  con- 
figurations; conceivably  this  may  take  the 
form  of  a  variable  inlcroprogTam  storage 
unit. 

Increased  computer-communications  In- 
teraction and.  In  some  cases,  Interdepend- 
ence. 

Few  specifications  on  the  proposed  hard- 
ware are  available  as  the  computer  manu- 
facturers are  understandably  reluctant  to 
share  their  secrets  prematurely.  A  recent 
feature  article  In  Computerworld  (May  20. 
1970)  was  devoted,  however,  to  a  discussion 
of  the  rumored  IBM  "fourth  generation"  of 
equipment.  Reportedly  the  principal  char- 
acteristics of  the  new  series  include: 

Variable  micrologic  used  for  both  instruc- 
tion and  execution  processing  alterable 
through  software. 

Built-in  communication  capabilities. 

Cost  performance  ratios  Improved  by  a 
factor  of  from  6  to  12  over  similarly  priced 
IBM  360s, 

Inclusion  in  all  models  of  high-speed  buffer 
memories  similar  to  those  Introduced  for  the 
360   195. 

No  machine  language  compatibility,  but 
much  simpler  conversion  than  that  required 
by  the  move  to  the  360. 
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One  of  the  significant  trends  Is  that  of 
gi\ mg  the  user  more  for  his  money.  The  IBM 
new  series  allegedly  will  provide  three  times 
as  much  computational  power  per  dollar  and 
four  times  as  much  storage 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  thought-provoking  as  these  projections 
may  be.  there  is  still  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
original  research  and  uninhibited  applica- 
tion of  new  devices  and  software.  Future 
systems  must  have  increased  llexlbility  and 
speed — already  there  are  problems  which  re- 
quire processing  speeds  from  500  to  l.(X)0 
times  faster  than  now  is  possible.  Input  and 
output  constraints,  particularly  the  latter, 
often  deter  users  from  employing  the  more 
elaborate  processors  which  they  sorely  need, 
A  constraint  which  will  pose  a  severe  chal- 
lenge for  the  systems  innovators  and  de- 
signers Involves  the  formulation  and  writing 
of  the  software.  Even  at  this  point  the  user 
community  Is  hard-pressed  to  .<;!aff  its  facil- 
ities, and  with  each  succeeding  generation 
the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  becomes 
more  acute  Managers  must  be  created  out  of 
scarce,  senior  project  leaders  ranks,  leaving 
all  too  few  experienced  designers  to  confront 
the  imposingly  complex  problems  born  of  our 
own  ingenuity. 

Paramount  In  the  thinking  of  those  con- 
cerned with  "things  yet  to  be"  is  the  concept 
of  a  computer  utility.  The  Federal  Commu- 
nications CommLsslon  ha'^  evinced  increasing 
concern  about  the  manifold  interactions  be- 
tween computer  services  and  common  car- 
riers. This  oversight  may  well  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  legislative  action  leading  to 
formal,  more  encompassing  regulations. 

Even  on  an  a  priori  basis,  certain  improve- 
ments are  sought  through  the  development 
of  fourth  generation  technology:  an  upgrad- 
ing of  cost  performance.  Improved  hardw-are- 
software  reliability  based  on  better  diagnos- 
tic capabilities,  enhanced  control  through 
enulpment  Improvements,  and  more  efficient 
use  of  hardware  through  better  programing. 

A    COMPELLING    FUTURE 

In  the  volume  The  Year  2000,  the  authors 
are  far  from  skeptical  about  the  role  of  the 
computer  at  the  end  of  the  century: 

By  the  year  2000.  computers  are  likely  to 
match,  simulate,  or  surpass  some  of  man's 
most  "human-like"  Intellectual  abilities,  in- 
cluding perhaps  some  of  his  aesthetic  and 
creative  capacities,  in  addition  to  having 
some  new  kinds  of  capabUltles  that  human 
beings  do  not  have. 

The  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  future 
also  Is  noted  by  the  same  group  of  eminent 
logicians,  who  recall  that  In  1937  the  com- 
puter was  not  even  foreseen  by  an  equally 
prestigious  group  of  prognostlcators. 

The  opportunities  for  expanding  and  Im- 
proving computer  services  to  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  virtually  unlimited.  Those 
responsible  for  governing  the  Nation,  the 
States,  and  our  cities  will  have  access  to  plan- 
ning and  program  Information  which  can  be 
used  not  by  one.  but  several,  governmental 
decision-makers.  An  International  technical 
data  network  already  Is  being  conceived  of. 
and  the  benefits  to  he  derived  from  this  by 
the  scientific  community  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  Immeasurable  Analog  and 
digital  devices,  capable  cf  accepting  and  dis- 
pensing variable  forms  of  data  (including 
audio  and  translations)  are  in  the  process  of 
moving  from  conceptualization  to  refinement 
through  testing.  Small  computers  of  extraor- 
dinary power  will  be  available  for  a  host  of 
uses. 

Thus,  the  magnitude  of  the  support  to  be 
provided  by  computer  technology  to  our 
civilization  In  sucli  that  those  responsible 
for  Its  nature  and  scope  share  a  unique  op- 
portunity and  responsibility.  The  capability 
to  provide  guidance  exists  within  the  Data 
Processing  Management  Association,  which 
can  perform  a  critical  advisory  function  In 
the  years  ahead. 

J 
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HON. 


JEROME  H.  HOLLAND,  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  SWEDEN 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year,  President  Nixon  appointed  Jerome 
H.  Holland  as  our  Ambassador  to  Sweden. 
Since  that  time.  Ambassador  Holland  has 
served  our  Nation  with  great  distinction 
in  that  post.  He  has  traveled  throughout 
Sweden  to  meet  and  get  to  know  the  peo- 
ple of  Sweden,  and  he  has  been  most 
helpful  to  numerous  Americans  visiting 
that  country.  Despite  an  occasional  per- 
sonal Insult,  Ambassador  Holland  has  be- 
come one  of  our  most  valued  representa- 
tives abroad. 

Recently,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried a  most  provocative  and  penetrating 
article  describing,  in  considerable  detail, 
Ambassador  Holland's  work  during  a 
single  day.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  for  two 
purposes:  To  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tant work  of  our  embassies  abroad,  and 
more  impwrtantly,  to  indicate  the  devo- 
tion and  effort  to  Ambassador  Holland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

July  8,  19701 

In  Sweden,  U.S.  Envoy  Plays  It  Cool 

(By  Felix  Kessler) 

Stockholm. — Like  many  other  Swedes, 
Krlstian  Svenberg  is  personally  Impressed  by 
U.S.  Ambassador  Jerome  H.  Holland.  'He's 
really  trying  to  move  around  this  country  to 
find  out  what  the  people  are  like,"  says  the 
23-year-old  medical  student. 

But  Mr.  Svenberg  says  he'll  still  throw 
eggs  at  the  new  American  envoy  to  Sweden 
any  chance  he  gets. 

■That's  not  personal."  says  Mr.  Svenberg. 
"We  look  on  Mr.  Holland  as  the  representa- 
tive of  US.  imperialism.  Our  aim  Is  to  get 
him  out  of  the  country." 

So  far,  the  aim  of  radical  young  egg-throw- 
ing demonstrators  hasn't  been  too  good; 
They've  scored  no  direct  hits  on  the  tall  black 
ambassador  and  the  State  Department  says 
it  has  no  intention  of  recalling  hl^iji:— fis 
It  did  his  predecessor  for  five  weeks  ln^l"968 — 
in  protest  against  the  Swedish  government's 
pro-Hanoi  leanings. 

In  fact,  the  egg-throwing  and  name  calling 
demonstrations — Mr.  Holland  has  been 
taunted  with  shouts  of  "nigger" — have  gained 
him  considerable  sympathy.  This  Is  no  mean 
feat  in  a  nation  where,  Swedish  officials  esti- 
mate, at  least  80%  of  the  people  oppose 
America's  Vietnam  war  policies,  and  where, 
in  the  U.S.  view,  a  policy  of  "active  neu- 
trality" amounts  to  support  for  North  Viet- 
nam. Under  such  conditions,  what  Is  life  like 
for  a  U.S.  ambassador? 

A  day  spent  In  the  company  of  Mr.  Hol- 
land, who  arrived  here  three  months  ago,  re- 
veals that  it  is  pretty  much  the  predictable 
round  of  conferences  and  social  engage- 
ments— some  Important  and  some  not  so 
Important — and  all  enlivened  a  bit  by  the 
delicate  st.ite  of  U.S  -Swedish  relations. 

The  U.S.  has  had  20  consuls  or  ambassa- 
dors In  Sweden  starting  with  a  bearded  gen- 
tleman named  William  Widgery  Thomas  In 
1863.  Mr.  Holland,  a  rugged.  54-year-old  for- 
mer All  American  end  at  Cornell,  Is  the  first 
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black  U.S.  ambassador  to  serve  here.  (In  Its 
116  embas.sies  around  the  world,  the  U.S.  cur- 
rently has  five  black  ambassadors.  The  other 
four  are  assigned  to  Haiti,  Uganda,  Chad  and 
Liberia,  whicii  received  the  first  black  Ameri- 
can ambassador  in  1949.) 

EASYGOING    AND    ACCESSIBLE 

An  easygoing  manner,  willingness  to  talk 
and  a  conscious  attempt  to  make  himself  as 
accessible  as  possible  all  seem  to  character- 
ize Mr.  Holland's  approach  to  his  problem 
of  dealing  with  a  country  whose  relations 
with  the  U.S.  are  often  strained.  Mr.  Holland 
has  already  met  formally  three  times  with 
Swedl.sh  Prime  Minister  Olaf  Palme,  and  he 
has  also  met  with  practically  all  segments  of 
Sweden's  population — except  with  the  dem- 
onstrators, who  won't  meet  with  him. 

"An  ambassador  has  to  go  out.  to  meet 
people  In  the  big  cities  and  the  small  towns," 
says  Mr.  Holland.  "Visit  housing  projects, 
churches,  homes,  shops.  Its  important  for 
gathering  Information— and  at  the  same  time 
imparting  it." 

To  date,  the  approach  seems  to  be  paying 
off.  The  radicals  may  still  want  to  throw 
eggs,  but  Swedish  government  officials  are 
known  to  regard  Mr.  Holland  favorably  as 
"more  mature"  than  his  predecessor,  who 
was  considered  Isolated  and  remote. 

On  a  recent  day.  Mr.  Holland  began  set- 
ting the  pace  for  the  42  American  civilians.  17 
military  attaches.  5  Marine  guards  and  81 
Swedish  and  other  nationals  assigned  to  this 
medium-sized  embassy  by  arriving  at  his 
founh-floor  office  shortly  after  8:30  a.m..  as 
is  his  custom.  Having  browsed  through  news 
wires  and  other  overnight  mes.sages  at  home, 
he  quickly  tackles  the  mall  with  his  secre- 
tary. Marguerite  Spreitzer. 

"I  believe  it's  Important  that  every  letter 
gets  a  personal  replv."  he  says. 

Shortly  before  9,  the  embassy's  Political 
.attache.  C.  Arthur  Borg.  drops  in  to  analyze 
the  morning  newspapers.  Mr.  Holland,  the 
previous  day  had  toured  an  important  Swed- 
ish Industrial  group's  plant,  and  the  newspa- 
per Dagens  Nyheter  implies  he  was  "not  ex- 
posed to  any  efjg-thrcwing"  because  the  visit 
"was  surrounded  by  great  secrecy  to  avoid 
demonstrations.  ...  To  play  safe,  the  dinner 
which  followed  was  given  in  a  very  secret 
place." 

"There  was  nothing  secret."  snorts  Mr. 
Holland  "I  had  dinner  at  the  managing  di- 
rector's home,  Just  as  planned." 

Hostile  trearment  in  the  press  and  else- 
where is  something  the  U.S.  ambassador  has 
to  get  used  to  in  Sweden,  however.  During  his 
first  months  in  the  country,  Mr.  Holland  ob- 
serves diplomatically,  "the  time  has  been 
full":  14  demonstrations,  at  least  three  tgg- 
throwlng  occasions,  and  two  times  when  he's 
heard  himself  called  "nigger."  A  Swedish 
press  spokesman  disputes  this  last  charge  by 
claiming  that  an  American  Black  Panther 
derisively  shouted  "house  nigger"  at  only  one 
demon.stration  "That's  laughable."  exclaims 
Mr.  Holland.  '  Tm  a  black  man— and  I  don't 
know  when   people  call  me   names?" 

A  tour  of  the  embassy  reveals  a  number  of 
"combat  souvenirs"  of  Sweden,  decorating 
the  walls  of  embassy  officials.  A  paper  Viet- 
cong  flag  that  had  "been  planted  in  an  em- 
bassy geranium  pot  and  a  chain  with  which  a 
demonstrator  had  fastened  himfelf  to  a  rail- 
ing hang  on  a  relief-map  of  Sweden  in  the 
office  of  Turner  Cameron,  the  embassy's 
Deputy  Chief.  A  picture  of  a  demonstrator's 
placard  politely  requesting  "Mr.  Bodde  go 
home"  hangs  in  the  room  of  Political  Officer 
William  Bodde  Jr  (He  is,  in  fact,  being  rou- 
tinely reassigned  to  Washington.) 

Mr.  Holland  considers  the  more  extreme 
protest,  such  as  egg-throwing  and  personal 
abuse,  "an  embarrassment  to  Sweden."  But 
he  believes  that  the  demonstrators  neverthe- 
less are  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  Swedes,  are  happy  with  his 
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presence.  The  "60  letters  he's  been  receiving 
daily  express  support  In  the  form  of  "apolo- 
gies for  the  Swedish  people,"  invitations  to 
dinner,  cocktail  parties  and  Informal  gather- 
ings. 

A     MEETING     WITH     BUSINESSMEN 

Speedily  reading  letters  as  he  signs  them 
with  a  black  Government  Issue  ballpoint.  Mr. 
Holland  says  that  his  past  17  years  as  a  col- 
lege president  (at  Delaware  State  College  and 
Hampton  Institute)  have  proved  good  ex- 
perience for  his  ambassadorial  tasks. 

At  10  a.m.,  four  embassy  officials  enter  the 
ambassador's  office  to  discuss  a  meeting  he 
will  have  the  next  day  with  30  managing 
directors  of  American  concerns  established  In 
Sweden.  After  settling  down  on  a  couch  and 
chairs  In  his  modest  office,  the  officials  de- 
cide the  businessmen  will  be  most  Interested 
in  Sweden's  fall  election  prospects,  'Every- 
body thinks  an  embassay  has  Inside  informa- 
tion." someone  observes. 

Other  points  that  will  be  covered  as  Swe- 
den's economy,  its  dependence  on  exports 
and  the  possibility  that  an  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  will  be  formed  In  Stock- 
holm. 

After  the  40-mlnute  meeting,  Mr.  Holland 
flicks  through  some  more  mall.  "Just  want 
you  to  know  Tm  pulling  for  you."  writes  an 
American  superior.  Another  says  that  "I  am 
Swedish  and  in  your  corner."  Still  another 
bears  greetings  from  "one  of  the  people  liv- 
ing In  little  houses  in  the  big  forest." 

At  11,  two  teenagers  from  the  Anglo- 
American  school — a  Bulgarian  girl  and  Mr. 
Borg's  daughter — are  ushered  Into  Mr.  Hol- 
land's office  to  receive  schola-stlc  awards: 
"Well,  let  me  congratulate  you  two  ladlee 
on  your  achievements  In  EngSsh,"  says  Mr. 
Holland  easily.  He  then  poses  for  photo- 
graphs with  the  girls.  "Speaking  us  an  old 
educator,"  he  says,  'T'm  sure  it  would  help 
if  the  principal  got  In  the  picture."  After  an 
unhurried  five  minutes,  he's  back  at  his 
desk  reviewing  more  mail  and  wire  messages. 

Col.  Harry  Tyndahl  of  Sweden's  Salvation 
Army  enters  diffidently  at  11:25.  Mr.  Holland 
immediately  puts  him  at  ease  by  asking  de- 
tailed questions  about  the  Army's  operations. 
After  10  minutes,  Col.  Tyndahl  places  his 
hands  together  as  if  in  prayer  and  beseeches 
Mr.  Holland:  "Could  you  please  meet  with 
our  international  head  and  Swedish  head?" 
Without  hesitation,  Mr,  Holland  says  he'd  be 
delighted  and  offers  to  bring  everyone  to  his 
home  for  coffee. 

Shortly  before  noon,  the  embassy's  Public 
Affairs  Officer,  Patrick  Nieburg,  enters  to 
discu.ss  a  Washington  directive  and  to  brief 
Mr.  Holland  on  the  people  with  whom  the 
ambassador  is  lunching  at  Sweden's  state- 
owned  television  center.  "Mostly  administra- 
tors, not  Journalists,"  says  Mr.  Nieburg. 

Mr.  Nieburg  Is  followed  by  William  Zavis, 
the  Press  Attache,  who  checks  on  arrange- 
ments for  a  four-day  trip  the  Ambassador  is 
making  to  central  Sweden  over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  Zavls  is  concerned  that  a  scheduled 
police  strike  will  leave  Mr.  Holland  unpro- 
tected. It's  Mr.  Holland's  fourth  such  country 
swing  and  he's  previously  taken  his  wife, 
Laura,  and  two  youngsters,  Joseph,  13,  and 
Lucy  14.  "Protecting  me  Is  their  (the 
Swede's)  business,"  he  says.  "I'll  go  alone  if 
need  be  but  I'm  not  calling  off  the  trip." 

Mr.  Holland  is,  however,  sympathetic  to 
Swedish  police  on  their  demands  for  more 
overtime  pay.  partially  because  demonstra- 
tions against  the  U.S.  have  contributed  heav- 
ily to  their  working  long  hours.  "Police  all 
over  the  world  have  been  left  behind  on 
pay,"  he  says.  And  he  finds  the  bearded,  mus- 
tachioed or  long-haired  Swedish  police  not 
much  different  from  their  American  col- 
leagues. "I've  got  a  brother-in-law  who's  a 
member  of  the  New  York  police,"  he  says.  "I 
don't  go  along  with  those  who  call  them 
pigs." 
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Shortly.  Mr.  Holland's  wife  picks  him  up 
for  the  broadcasting  lunch.  The  lunch  lasts 
two  hours  and  Mr.  Holland,  on  his  return, 
terms  it  "friendly,"  with  discussion  involving 
differences  between  American  and  Swedish 
approaches  to  the  media.  Back  in  his  office, 
he  signs  a  few  more  letters  before  a  confer- 
ence with  an  executive  of  International  Busi- 
ness Machines. 

The  IBM  official  insists  he  has  a  "private" 
matter  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Holland  and  over- 
stays his  appointment;  he's  followed  by  a 
clergvman  who  also  has  "something  per- 
sonal" on  his  mind.  Outside.  Miss  Spreltzer's 
phone  rings  constantly  with  calls  from  bridge 
players  (involved  in  a  big  tournament  held 
in  Stockholm),  business  men  and  tourists 
who've  lost  passports  or  otherwise  seeks  the 
ambassador's  help. 

During  the  afternoon,  a  Swedish  caller 
tries  to  enlist  Miss  Spreltzer's  aid  in  helping 
establish  a  Wild  West  exhibit.  A  woman  call- 
ing from  Wisconsin  wants  to  know  which 
Swedish  hospital  will  perform  an  abortion  on 
her  granddaughter.  (The  embassy  obliged 
her  request.) 

All  afternoon  embassy  officers  button- 
hole Mr.  Holland  briefly  to  discuss  policy. 
(Three  days  a  week  he  has  more  formal 
meetings  with  various  staff  members.)  At 
4:30  he  emerges.  Is  cornered  separately  by  Mr. 
Borg  and  Mr.  Cameron,  and  finally  makes  his 
getaway. 

He  receives  a  snappy  salute  from  a  Marine 
in  the  lobby,  steps  into  his  C^iUac  limousine 
and  is  driven  to  his  nearby  home. 

Mr.  Holland  gets  home  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore some  guests  begin  to  arrive.  They  include 
sociologists  Ell  Glnsburg.  Dr.  John  Cooper, 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  two  Ford  Foundation  visi- 
tors touring  Sweden,  an  American  television 
producer  and  various  embassy  and  Swedish 
officials. 

AN    IMPRESSIVE    RESIDENCE 

The  residence,  the  former  home  of  a 
wealthy  publisher,  Is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  owned  by  the  American  Government.  It 
Includes  a  sauna,  a  squash  court  and  an  In- 
door swimming  pool.  One  room  Is  now  lined 
with  African  carvings  and  bu.'ns  that  the 
Hollands  acquired  during  their  travels. 

Mr.  Holland  Introduces  guests  and  makes 
small  talk  with  ease.  By  6:30.  everyone  has 
gone  except  a  late-arrival,  a  self-assured  tele- 
vision newsman  with  a  hot  Idea.  "What  we 
want  to  do."  says  the  American  TV  man  pok- 
ing a  finger  at  Mr.  Holland,  "is  hang  a  mike 
around  your  neck  and  follow  you  around  for 
a  day  or  so.  You  know,  go  everywhere  with 
you  except  the  bathroom." 

The  newsman  promises  that  he,  the  cam- 
eraman and  sound  technician  will  be  unob- 
trusive, "You'd  be  surprised  how  soon  you'll 
forget  we're  here,"  he  says.  "The  first  thing 
I  want  Is  not  Interfere  with  what  you're  do- 
lng|^'  Then  he  corrects  himself  good- 
naturedly.  "No,  the  first  thing  I  really  want 
Is  to  shoot  a  lot  of  good  film." 

Mr.  Holland  agrees  amiably  and  ten  min- 
utes later  everyone  has  gone.  At  6:50.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holland  leave  to  attend  a  small  private 
dinner  with  a  Swedish  medical  college  presi- 
dent, some  academics  and  several  social  wel- 
fare officials — people  whose  professional  back- 
ground isn't  very  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Holland. 

Although  the  Hollands  have  eaten  dinner 
at  home  only  once  in  the  past  two  weeks,  he 
says  they've  always  had  breakfast  together. 
He  also  finds  time  to  play  ball  or  Ping  Pong 
with  his  son,  whose  major  complaint  Is  acute 
sports  deprivation,  though  he  plays  on  three 
Swedish  basketball  teams. 

Except  for  a  lack  of  confrontations  with 
angry  protesters,  it's  been  a  normal  day  for 
America's  Ambassador  to  Sweden.  "Not 
heavy,  not  light,"  says  Mr.  Holland.  "Just 
average." 
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CRADLE  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  the  cover  story  appearing  in 
the  July  1970  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  the  same  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record.  Written  by  Milo  B.  Howard, 
the  vei-y  able  director  of  archives  and 
history  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and, 
incidentally,  an  old  and  treasured  friend 
of  mine,  the  article  traces  the  history 
of  State  government  in  Alabama,  cul- 
minating in  location  of  the  capital  in 
Montgomery  over  a  century  ago.  The 
cover  of  the  ABA  Journal  further  honors 
our  great  State  with  a  beautiful  night 
scene  picture  of  the  capitol  building  it- 
self. I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  might  be  inter- 
ested : 

"Cradle  of  the  Confederacy" 

Few  buildings  in  the  United  States  can 
boast  of  having  served  as  a  nation's  capital; 
only  two  can  claim  to  have  served  as  a  con- 
vention hall  where  a  national  constitution 
was  written.  The  State  Capitol  at  Montgom- 
ery. Alabama,  has  both  distinctions. 

Before  the  eyes  of  the  world  came  to  rest 
on  the  "Cradle  of  the  Confederacy  "  during 
the  momentous  days  of  1861.  the  capital  had 
been  moved  five  times  between  1817  and  1846, 
when  it  finally  came  to  rest  on  a  hill  set  aside 
for  that  purpose  in  1817  by  Andrew  Dexter, 
the  founder  of  Montgomery. 

The  territorial  government  moved  from 
St.  Stephens  to  HuntsvUle.  where  the  first 
constitution  was  written  and  where  Cahawba, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Alabama  and  Ca- 
hawba Rivers,  was  chosen  as  the  first  perma- 
nent capital  of  the  state.  Flood  waters  and 
a  population  shift  caused  the  removal  of  the 
capita!  to  Tuscaloosa,  but  another  population 
shift  following  the  final  extinction  of  the 
Creek  Indian  claims  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  Montgomery  as  a  more  central  location. 
In  the  general  assembly,  the  vote  on  removal 
was  hotly  contested.  But  Montgomery  had 
sent  her  ablest  sons  t-o  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1846;  moreover,  It  could  offer  free 
land  on  the  most  commanding  of  the  town's 
seven  hills  and  a  readiness  to  raise  $75,000 
for  building  the  state  house. 

Stephen  Button,  an  able  archltecu  from 
Pennsylvania,  was  engaged  to  design  the  new 
building,  which  was  occupied  in  November. 
1847.  The  town  took  on  a  prosperous  air. 
Along  with  the  Capitol,  numerous  fine  homes 
in  the  classical  and  Itallanate  style  and  solid 
commercial  structures  were  begun.  Then, 
suddenly,  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Ala- 
bama statehood.  December  14.  1849,  the  fu- 
ture hopes  of  Montgomery  appeared  to  go  up 
in  smoke.  At  1:20  p.m.  the  roof  over  the 
house  of  representatives  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire.  The  state  senate,  then  in  session,  ad- 
journed promptly,  but  the  house  members, 
over  whose  heads  the  fire  was  blEizing.  waited 
for  no  such  formal  action.  In  .spite  of  heroic 
fire-fighting  efforts,  within  three  hours  all 
that  remained  of  the  handsome  new  building 
was  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  outer  walls. 

Fending  off  suggestions  to  move  the  capital 
again,  Montgomery  persuaded  the  legislature 
to  appropriate  $60,000  to  rebuild  on  the  same 
site.  The  original  design  was  followed  closely 
In  the  building  depicted  on  the  cover  of  this 
month's  Journal,  which  has  served  Alabama 
since  1851. 
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Ten  years  after  the  Capitol  was  rebuilt  an- 
other fire  was  started  In  it,  but  this  one 
spared  the  building,  consuming  Instead  a 
civilization.  In  1860  the  general  assembly  di- 
rected the  governor,  in  the  event  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  of  the  United  States  hos- 
tile to  the  interests  of  Alabama,  to  call  a 
convention  to  consider  what  appropriate 
course  the  state  should  follow.  On  January 
7,  1861  a  convention  met  in  the  house  cham- 
ber; on  January  1 1  it  withdrew  Alabama  from 
the  Union  and  invited  representatives  of 
other  seceding  states  to  meet  in  Montgomery 
on  February  4  to  consult  together  for  their 
mutual  protection  and  bene.lt.  Accordingly. 
at  noon  in  the  senate  chamber,  the  Provi- 
sional Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  was  organized.  By  February  8  th© 
provisional  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
next  day  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  president 
of  the  new  government.  Seven  days  later  he 
arrived  In  Montgomery,  and  on  the  18th, 
standing  between  the  center  columns  on  the 
front  portico  of  the  building,  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  with  his  hand  resting  on  the 
State  Bible,  purchased  in  1853  and  used  at 
the  Inauguration  of  every  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama since. 

The  Confederate  Government  remained  In 
Montgomery  only  until  the  end  of  May,  but 
during  that  time  the  Confederate  president 
and  congress  had  created  a  nation.  The  per- 
manent constitution  was  drafted  in  the  sen- 
ate chamber  and  on  March  4  the  "Stars  and 
Bars"  was  first  flung  to  the  Southern  breeze, 
hoisted  above  the  Capitol  by  Letltia  Tyler, 
the  young  granddaughter  of  former  President 
John  Tyler.  Pour  years  later,  on  April  12, 
1865.  three  days  after  Robert  E  Lee  sur- 
rendered the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
General  James  H.  Wilson  entered  Montgom- 
ery, and  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  steps  a 
proclamation  was  read  placing  Montgomery 
under  martial  law. 

For  the  second  time  in  five  years  a  conven- 
tion was  called  in  the  house  chamber  to  draw 
up  a  new  state  constitution,  an  action  that 
was  to  be  repeated  in  1867,  1875  and  1901. 
Hence,  four  of  the  state's  five  constitutions 
have  been  written  in  the  house  chamber, 
which  remains  basically  as  It  was  in  1851. 

As  the  state  government  grew,  the  Capitol 
was  expanded.  A  rear  wing  to  house  the  Su- 
preme Court  Library  was  added  in  1885,  and 
the  Capitol  grounds  were  Improved  by  the 
planting  of  additional  trees  and  the  paving 
of  walks.  Next  year  Jefferson  Davis  laid  the 
cornerstone  on  the  Capitol  grounds  for  a 
Confederate  monument  that  was  completed 
finally  In  1898  and  remains  the  tallest  Con- 
federate monument  in  the  world.  An  over-all 
plan  for  expansion  of  the  Capitol  was  begun 
in  1905  in  accordance  with  a  design  by  Frank 
Lockwood  that  called  for  the  addition  of 
wings  on  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
historic  building. 

The  corridors  of  the  main  fioor  are  lined 
with  portraits  of  the  former  governors  of 
Alabama,  while  the  dome,  which  rises  190 
feet  above  the  ground  level,  is  adorned  with 
eight  murals  painted  by  Roderick  MacKenzle 
depicting  the  development  of  Alabama. 


MATJ'S      INHUMANITY      TO      MAN- 
HOW    LONC 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Si^eakcr.  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SENATOR    SCOTTS    RECORD    ON 
MONETARY  AND  FISCAL  POLICY 


HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Nixon  administration  is  making  a 
gallant  and  successful  effort  to  bring  our 
economy  under  control,  they  are  aided 
in  the  Senate  by  our  able  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  Scott  I . 

His  record  on  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy is  outstanding  and  certainly  indicates 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  issues  and 
the  need  to  bring  our  inflation  under  con- 
trol and  thereafter  move  forward  with 
steady  and  sustained  growth. 

His  record,  likewise,  shows  full  support 
for  tax  reforms  that  will  benefit  the 
working  man  in  America  and  those  who 
have  been  most  in  need  of  tax  relief.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  out- 
lining his  outstanding  record  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Scott's  Record  on  Monetary  and 
Fiscal  Policy 

With  our  economy  seemingly  at  the  mercy 
of  an  Inflationary  spiral,  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
knows  that  government  sfjendlng  must  be 
controlled.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  entirely,  nonessential  Federal 
expenditures. 

Following  a  fifteen  year  lap>se,  the  Congres.s 
finally  got  around  to  reforming  our  complex 
tax  structure.  Senator  Scott  approached  this' 
comprehensive  overhaul  with  two  objectives 
in  mind — to  give  tax  relief  to  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers,  and  to  bring  tax 
reform.  The  final  tax  bill  was  essentially  a 
good  one.  It  provides  for  genuine  tax  relief 
and  reform  but  still  leaves  open  the  incen- 
tive for  charity  and  investment,  two  very 
impwrtant  stabilizers  In  our  economy. 

The  following  summary  outlines  Senator 
Scott's  position  on  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy: 

the   9 1ST  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  35 — To  extend  head-of-household  ben- 
efits under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  un- 
remarried widows  and  widowers,  and  indi- 
viduals age  35  and  over  who  have  never 
been  married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  three  years  or  more,  and  who 
m.Tin^ain  their  own  households. 

S    50 — Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Act 

S  1285 — To  establish  a  National  Economic 
Conversion  Commission. 

S.  2259— To  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion Act  to  assist  savings  and  credit  needs 
of  lov.-income  persons. 

S.  3077— To  amend  the,  IRS  Code  of  1954 
to  allow  credit  against  income  ta.'j  to  indi- 
viduals for  expenses  in  providing  higher 
education. 

Votes 

■Voted  to  reduce  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowance  to  the  23  T  level  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
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Voted  to  increase  the  personal  Income  tax 
exemption  -$750  by  1972  (a  similar  plan  was 
Included  in  the  final  Tax  Reform  Bill  ap- 
proved by  the  President) . 

Voted  for  Scott- Yarborough  amendment 
to  provide  that  funds  of  private  foundations 
may  be  used  to  Influence  the  outcome  of 
specific  public  elections  or  In  voter  registra- 
tion drives  under  certain  conditions. 

Voted  to  delete  provisions  requiring  pri- 
vate foundations  to  terminate  tlieir  tax- 
favored  status  after  40  year3. 

Voted  to  provide  for  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penses of  higher  education. 

Voted  to  allow  charities,  educational  insti- 
tutions and  art  museums  to  continue  re- 
ceiving contributions  without  undue  tax 
burden,  and  to  not  tinduly  restrict  those  who 
make  these  beneficial  contributions. 

Voted  to  liberalize  the  restrictions  on 
rental  housing  and  rehabilitation  expenses. 

Voted  for  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

THE    90TH    CONGRESS 

Legialation   . 

S.  1744 — To  provide  Federal  controls  over 
foreign  b,inking  corporations  operating  with- 
in the  United  States. 

Votes 

Voted  to  allow  income  tax  credit  to  indi- 
viduals for  higher  education. 

Voted  to  restore  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  In 
the  case  of  certain  real  property. 

Voted  to  exempt  from  tax  the  profits  from 
advertising  in  publications  of  certain  tax  ex- 
empt organizations. 

THE     89TH     CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  1130 — To  allow  employers  income  tax 
credit  for  providing  employee  training  pro- 
grams. 

S  1635 — To  require  annual  approval  by 
Congress  of  aggregate  amounts  of  expendi- 
ture autliorizations  contained  in  general  ap- 
propriation acts. 

S.  2311 — To  provide  for  deduction  of  cer- 
tain education  expenses  of  teachers. 

S.  3014 — To  allow  income  tax  credit  for 
contributions  by  individuals  to  National  and 
State  committees  of  political  parties. 

Votes 

Voted  against  a  two-year  suspension  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  applicable  to 
certain  depreciable  property. 

Voted  to  provide  a  sliding  scale  income  tax 
credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  $325  for  college 
tuition  and  other  costs. 

Voted  to  exempt  railroad  rolling  stock  from 
the  suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Voted  to  exempt  aircraft  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  exercise  of  option  under  contract 
binding  as  of  October  9,  1966,  from  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  tax  credit. 

THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

Vofes 

Voted  to  provide  liberalized  treatment  of 
certaiii  long-term  capital  gains. 

Voted  to  provide  a  sliding  scale  income 
tax  credit  for  college  costs  up  to  a  maximum 
of  5325. 

Voted  to  provide  a  tax  deduction  from 
earned  income  by  a  working  college  ftudent. 

Voted  to  retain  the  4  percent  dividend  tax 
credit  but  to  limit  it  to  a  maximum  of  .$300. 

Voted  to  repeal  retail  excise  tax  on  Jewelry 
and  furs  costing  les.s  than  $100.  and  all  such 
tax  on  luggage,  handbags  and  cosmetics. 

Voted  to  repeal  manufacturer's  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  mechanical  pens  and  pencils. 

Voted  to  reduce  from  10  to  3  percent  the 
so-called  cabaret  tax. 

Voted  to  repeal  the  10  percent  tax  on  live 
theater  dramatic  and  musical  performances. 

Voted  to  reduce  the  tax  on  general  tele- 
phone service. 

Voted  to  provide  tax  deductions  for  ex- 
pen.ses  of  transportation  to  and  from  one's 
place  of  business  or  employment. 
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THE    87TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  2 — To  provide  tax  deduction  for  small 
businesses,  for  additional  Investment  in  de- 
preciable assets,  inventory  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable. 

S.  3384 — To  provide  income  tax  deduction 
for  taxpayer  supporting  dependents  handi- 
capped so  as  to  be  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

Votes 

Voted  not  to  eliminate  the  7  percent  tax 
credit  to  segments  of  business  for  Invest- 
ments in  new  machinery  and  equipment. 

Voted  to  permit  deduction  of  certain  enter- 
tainment expenses  "associated"  with  the 
active  conduct  of  the  taxpayer's  business. 

Voted  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  pension  plans  by  self-employed  in- 
dividuals. 

Voted  to  reduce  oil  and  gas  depletion  al- 
lowance from  27I2  to  15  percent  on  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  gross  income. 

THE   86TH   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  526  To  prohibit  deduction  of  expenses 
or  losses  Incurred  in  illegal  wagering. 

S.  564  To  increase  personal  income  tax 
exemption  to  $1,000  for  any  year  dependent  is 
student  at  college  level  or  above. 

S.  566  To  allow  Income  tax  deduction  for 
vocation  transportation  for  disabled  persons. 

S.J.  Res.  113  To  establish  Committee  on 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  in  order  to 
bring  about  greater  uniformity  in  state  tax- 
ation of  business  income  derived  from  inter- 
state commerce. 

S.  Con.  Res.  70  To  create  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Federal-State  Economic  Relations. 

Votes 

Voted  against  repealing  credit  against 
income  tax  for  certain  dividends  received  by 
Individuals. 

Voted  not  to  deny  deductions  in  excess  of 
$1,000  annually  for  (1)  entertainment  ex- 
penses. (2)  gifts,  (3)  dues  or  initiation  fees, 
and  (4 1  travel  to  places  outside  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Mexico  to  attend  conventions  for 
advertising  purposes. 

Voted  not  to  repeal  the  4  percent  credit  for 
dividends  received  from  domestic  corpora- 
tions. 

Voted  not  to  withhold  income  tax  on  in- 
terest and  dividends. 

Voted  not  to  deny  as  trade  or  business  ex- 
pense deduction  expenditures  made  for  en- 
tertainment, gifts  and  club  dues. 

As  the  Republican  Leader,  Senator  Scott 
expects  to  continue  his  fight  for  controlled 
government  spending  as  one  means  to  end 
the  inflationary  trend  of  our  economy.  Be- 
cause of  Senator  Scott's  efforts,  Pennsyl- 
vania's citizens  are  getting  more  equal  treat- 
ment under  our  tax  laws  than  ever  before. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 
POLICIES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Newport  News  Daily  Press  of  July 
9  contains  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  the 
school  desegregation  policies  nf  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "More  Federal  Flim- 
Flam,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 


Juhj  20,  1970 


The  editor  of  the  Newport  News  Daily 
Press  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Bottom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  Federal  Flim-Flam 

Sainetimes  and  too  often,  the  actions  of 
the  federal  government  resemble  the  old 
flim-flam  game — great  expectations  turn  out 
to  be  nothing  but  a  wad  of  worthless  paper. 
This  has  been  the  situation  in  refjard  to 
school  integration  ever  since  It  ceased  to  be 
a  civil  rights  Issue  and  became  a  political 
one. 

It  has  also  been  true  of  the  Newport  News 
school  integration  problem.  First,  the  HEW 
Department  labored  miahtily  to  produce  a 
mouse  suffering  from  the  malnutrition  of 
inadequate  study,  but  then  .seemed  well  on 
the  way  to  recovered  health  through  a  proc- 
ess which  every  schoolchlld  knows  as  rea- 
sonable reflection.  Even  the  federal  courts, 
which  are  not  distinguished  by  their  con- 
sistency in  school  integration  matters,  had 
even  mentioned  the  word  "reasonableness" 
once  in  a  while. 

Now.  the  Justice  Department  has  become 
a  new  irritant  In  an  already  delicate  situa- 
tion by  sending  a  letter  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  demanding  further  school  in- 
tegration in  five  Virginia  localities,  includ- 
ing Newport  News.  Just  what  impulse  com- 
pelled Justice  to  make  this  move  at  this 
time  remains  unclear,  but  it  quite  obviously 
is  a  situation  where  the  department  did  not 
do  its  homework.  As  First  District  Rep. 
Thomas  N.  Downing  observed,  it  appeared 
Newport  News  and  HEW  were  on  the  verae 
of  reaching  a  solution  to  the  problem  and 
the  Justice  Department  onslaught  came  as 
a  surprise.  However,  Congressman  Downing 
added  that  he  found  Justice  ready  to  call 
off  the  attack  on  Newport  News  if  HEW  will 
certify  the  city  as  a  proper  scholar  of  its 
methods. 

That  certainly  is  good  news,  coming  at 
a  time  when  It  appears  possible  that  HEW 
will  remember  that  education  is  part  of  Its 
title,  too.  The  problem  is  acute  enough — 
Norfolk  parents  are  having  to  organize  in 
hopes  of  preserving  some  rights  over  treat- 
ment of  their  children  and  a  federal  Judge 
in  another  section  of  the  state  wants  to  re- 
structure the  entire  school  system  to  ac- 
commodate Integration — without  another 
debilitating  factor. 


HELP  SAVE  THE  WILD  HORSES 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 


OF    NEVADA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
Nevada's  schoolchildren  have  written  me 
over  the  last  couple  of  years  urging  my 
help  in  protecting  the  wild  horses  for 
they  know  that  I  have  been  a  champion 
of  the  wild  mustang  for  many  years  and 
thus  I  am  enclosing  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June 
25.  1970,  wTitten  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Kluge, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
horse  lovers. 

Preservation  of  the  wild  horse  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  American  heritage  as 
protection  of  the  buffalo,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  BLM  will  take  heed  and 
help  in  establishment  of  proper  wild 
refuges  for  these  fast  disappearing  ani- 
mals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  article  follows : 
Wild   Horses   Disappearing   Fast,   but   They 

Are   Still   Killed   as   Pests.   Used   in    Pet 

Food 

(By  P.  F.  Kluge) 

Caliente,  Nev — The  wild  bay  stallion 
panics  as  the  strangers  approach.  Eyes  rolling. 
he  races  desperately  around  the  corral  thai  Is 
his  prison,  irippaig  over  wires,  crashing 
against  the  fence. 

He  had  come  down  from  the  arid  moun- 
tains near  here  and  was  drawn  to  a  familiar 
salt  lick  that  had  been  fenced,  its  gate  left 
open.  Entering,  he  tripped  a  wire  and  the 
gate  slammed  behind  him.  When  the  gate 
opened  again  it  would  lead  to  the  back  of  a 
truck.  There  would  be  other  corrals  then, 
and  finally,  the  last  stop  at  a  pet-food  plant. 

Trapped  and  sold  for  six  cents  a  pound  on 
the  hoof,  shot  and  left  .to  rot  on  the  range, 
driven  off  cliffs,  the  mustang  is  a  slowly  van- 
ishing symbol  of  the  American  West.  De- 
scended from  stock  brought  to  the  New- 
World  by  the  Spanish  conquistadors  and  the 
settlers  who  came  after,  mustangs  once 
roamed  the  Great  Plains  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  No  more. 

As  barbed  wire  and  the  plow  marched 
across  the  grasslands,  the  mustang  retreated 
farther  and  farther  we-st.  Exterminated  as  a 
pest  by  ranchers,  driven  into  dry  country 
where  pasturage  is  hard  to  find,  his  numbers 
dwindled.  Today  about  17.000  mustangs  are 
left  in  11  Western  states,  about  half  of  them 
in  Nevada,  many  in  tlie  arid  moonscape  of 
that  state's  southern  region. 

Conserv.ationists— -and  some  repentant 
"mustangers"  who  have  slain  many  of  the 
animals  in  the  p&st — are  now  working  to 
preserve  those  that  are  left.  They  will  have 
to  work  fast:  Stan  Routson.  Nevada  state 
inspector  of  brands,  expects  the  mustang  to 
survive  only  about  eight  years  more  in  his 
state.  .  .   . 

If  the  mustangs  do  disappear.  It  will  be 
because  of  economics  and  the  animal's  lack 
of  status  as  an  endangered  species.  The  Fed- 
eral government  doesn't  recognize  It  as  such 
because,  strictly  speaking,  the  mustang  is  not 
a  distinct  species.  Just  a  horse  of  mixed  par- 
entage. Old  mustang  hunters,  however,  view 
him  as  a  wild  animal  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word:  they  have  seen  mustangs  leap  over 
cliffs  rather  than  be  caught  or  starve  them- 
selves to  death  when  trapped  in  corrals  rather 
than  eat  the  food  proffered  by  captors. 

Mrs.  Velma  (Wild  Horse  Annie)  Johnston,  a 
Reno  secretary  who  has  been  a  strong  cham- 
pion of  the  mustang,  says:  "No  one  wants  to 
be  responsible  for  them.  They're  not  an  edible 
animal  and  they're  not  a  trophy  animal. 
They're  in  Umbo." 

Mrs.  Johnston  was  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing a  1959  Federal  law  that  forbids  the  use  of 
planes  and  motor  vehicles  In  rounding  up 
mustangs  on  Federal  land  (86'~  of  Nevada  Is 
Federally  owned).  A  bill  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  authority  to  set  up  and 
maintain  preserves  for  mustangs  and  burros, 
but  the  fate  of  that  is  uncertain  and  the  1959 
law  is  the  principal  protection  now  available. 

holes  in  the  law 

The  1959  law  has  ended  the  massive  round- 
uj>s  of  the  past,  when  hundreds  of  mustangs 
were  driven  over  cliffs  or  rounded  up  and  sold 
by  teams  of  hunters  In  Jeeps,  trucks,  and  air- 
planes: about  100,000  of  the  wild  horses  were 
removed  from  Nevada  In  the  four  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  for  example.  Still, 
the  1959  law  Is  poorly  enforced  and  has  holes 
in  it. 

"You're  not  going  to  get  the  FBI  out  here  to 
enforce  it."  says  Mr.  Routson,  the  Nevada 
brand  Inspector.  "And  the  county  commis- 
sioners are  elected  by  ranchers,  who  want 
that  land  for  cattle." 

Many  ranchers  lease  grazing  rights  from 
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the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  paying 
a  fee  based  on  how  many  cattle  the  bureau 
estimates  can  be  supported  on  a  given  tract. 
In  the  Nevada  badlands,  where  cattlemen 
Joke  that  a  cow  has  to  graze  at  20  m.p.h.  to 
get  enough  to  say  alive,  every  tuft  of  green  Is 
precious — and  the  mustang  is  a  wide-ranging 
rival  for  available  pasturage. 

So  ranchers  and  others  still  trap  and  kill 
mustangs  legally  and  illegally.  The  anti- 
motor  vehicle  provision  of  the  1959  law  is 
e\aded  by  mustang  hunters  who  release  their 
own  branded  horses  into  a  mustang  herd  and 
then  chase  and  round  up  the  whole  lot  using 
Jeeps  and  trucks.  If  anyone  gets  curious,  the 
hunter  can  argue  that  he  was  Just  after  old 
dobbin  .  .  , 

Ellis  (Cougar  Lefevre.  a  grizzled  mus- 
tanger  who  says  he  was  personally  involved 
in  the  capture  and  extermination  of  some 
10.000  of  the  animals,  says  he  repented  years 
ago  when  it  struck  him  that  his  children 
might  never  see  a  mustang  Retired  rancher 
Holland,  the  Mustang  Association  president, 
recalls  a  similar  change  of  heart. 

"Back  in  the  fifties."  he  says,  "there  was 
one  horse,  a  white  mare.  We  chased  her  for 
three  years.  We  got  to  calling  her  Native 
Dancer.  The  last  year  we  chased  her.  she  was 
with  a  colt.  We  finally  caught  her,  but  ittook 
three  relays  of  men  and  horses  and  an  eight- 
mile  run.  Now,  that  horse  was  the  golngest 
concern  I  ever  come  across,  and  it  about 
broke  my  heart  when  we  shipped  her  out  for 
pet  food." 


SUPERSONIC   TRANSPORT   SYSTEM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  James 
Sorenson  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  has 
pointed  out  the  apparent  negative  as- 
pects of  the  SST  aircraft. 

In  pursuing  the  construction  of  the 
SST  aircraft,  the  airline  industry  is  il- 
lustrating the  overenthusiasm  of  many 
businesses  to  build  the  biggest  and  the 
best  equipment  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  effects  on  the  public  in 
terms  of  safety,  cost,  quality,  and  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Sorenson  points 
out.  it  would  be  wiser  to  spend  public 
money  on  Improving  air  traffic-control 
than  to  subsidize  corporations  to  build 
unneeded  aircraft.  It  seems  that  tech- 
nology will  again  be  allowed  to  jump  so 
far  ahead  in  certain  areas  that  the  effect 
it  will  have  cannot  be  handled  in  other 
areas  such  as  safety,  and  pollution.  Not 
only  are  many  of  the  technological  gains 
dubious  in  worth  because  of  the  other 
technological  difficulties  they  create,  but 
the  gains  often  help  to  destroy  the  en- 
vironment. 

His  letter  follows: 

June  30,  1970. 
Representative  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Waldie:  Enclosed  please  find  a 
copy  of  the  letters  my  wife  and  I  sent  to 
Senators  Cranston  and  Murphy  on  the  SST. 
The  note  you  sent  us  In  response  to  yotir 
queetlonalre  was  much  appreciated.  We  also 
needed  the  spur  to  write  on  the  SST,  It  was 
our  first  such  letter.  I  wish  It  could  be  our 
last. 
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Keep  up  the  fight  against  the  peripheral 
canal,  and  thank  you  again. 
Cordially, 

James  Sorensen. 


Dear  Sir:  Soon  you  will  have  before  you  a 
bill  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  supersonic 
transport  We  strongly  urge  you  to  campaign 
against  Its  passing  In  the  Senate  and  to 
vote  no  when  the  opportunity  arrives. 

The  two  of  us  earn  our  livings  by  flying 
for  a  major  airline,  as  a  pilot  and  a  steward- 
ess. As  a  young  pilot  with  the  prospect  of  a 
long  and  rewarding  career  ahead  of  me.  I  see 
th'  SST  as  a  very  personal  threat  as  weil  as 
a  waste  cf  taxpayers  money.  Let  me  explain. 

Everyone  is  aware  by  now  of  the  overbur- 
dened and  understaffed  air  tratHc  control 
svstem  we  operate  In  everyday.  You  may  not 
be  aware  that  our  airline  (as  well  as  others) 
operates  Into  airports  such  as  Visalla  and 
Merced,  with  Jet  aircraft,  where  there  Is  no 
controlled  traffic  separation.  Surely  It  makes 
more  sen.^e  to  appropriate  money  to  alleviate 
these  substandard  areas  In  our  present  sys- 
tem and  give  the  passengers  and  crews  alike 
the  safety  they  deserve.  Why  add  an  aircraft 
to  the  system  whose  speed  envelope  Is  in- 
compatible with  present  aircraft? 

Our  company.  In  a  ccrst  analysis,  has  al- 
ready determined  that  at  a  $100  per  seat  fare 
to  Hawaii  from  the  mainland  the  Concorde, 
coach  configuration,  would  require  some- 
thing en  the  order  of  119 '"c  capacity  to  mere- 
ly break  even!  Needless  to  say  we  wlh  not 
get  the  Concorde.  In  fact  whether  to  go  Into 
production  or  not  Is  still  undecided.  So  who 
will  benefit  from  the  SST?  Boeing  certainly. 
The  airlines''  Hardly.  If  no  profit  can  be 
shown  from  its  use.  The  Taxpayers?  We  do 
not  wish  to  subsidize  a  company  to  build  an 
alrcraf-  of  dubious  qualities  and  then  possi- 
bly have  to  subsidize  the  alrlinss  to  use  It, 

Economics  aside,  what  are  the  environ- 
mental Implications?  This  aircraft  will  be  a 
Super  Polluter.  Airports  will  be  bombarded 
with  complaints  of  noise  on  takeoff  and  land- 
ing. Copious  quantities  of  waste  material  will 
swirl  around  in  its  wake.  And  there  Is  the 
sonic  boom  Do  we  really  need  to  be  bombard- 
ed wtlh  explosions  at  regular  Intervals  of  the 
day  and  night  so  that  a  few  can  travel  so 
fast  they  experience  indigestion  and  other 
disorders  due  to  their  "body  clocks''  getting 
out  of  phase  i  already  a  subsonic  problem)? 
Not  to  mention  the  environment  that  waits 
for  us  at  60.000  feet. 

We  again  ur^e  you  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  defeat  the  appropriations  for  the  super- 
sonic -ransport. 

Respectfully. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

play  fast  and  loose  with  the  Nation's 
economy  in  the  hopes  of  retaining  con- 
trol of  the  Congress. 

They  serioiLsly  believe  that  you  can 
fool  enough  of  the  people  enough  of 
the  time. 

For  that  reason  they  continue  to  spend 
money  we  do  not  have  while  refusing  to 
raise' taxes  to  finance  that  spending. 
They  continue  to  vote  appropriations 
that  lead  to  inflation  while  criticizing 
the  President  for  not  controlling  in- 
flation. 

They  continue  to  demand  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending  and  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent when  defense  spending  cuts  put 
some  defense  workers  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democrats  are  deter- 
mined to  have  their  political  cake  and 
eat  it,  too,  regardless  of  how  much  indi- 
gestion they  give  an  entire  nation. 


Juhj  20,  1970 


■IRRESPONSIBLE"  SPENDING  BY 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
it  Is  ail  election  year  and  once  again  my 
colleagues  in  the  other  party  have  de- 
cided that  controlling  inflation  for 
everyone  is  secondary  to  attempting  to 
buy  votes  through  meissive  overspending 
program. 

The  President  was  kind  on  Saturday 
when  he  referred  to  irresponsible  spend- 
ing by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  there  is  a  delib- 
erate move  afoot  by  the  Democrats  to 


JULY  FOURTH  REMARKS  OF  REV. 
ALBIN  H.  RATERMANN 


ling  upon  It,  or  shredding  it,  or  even  burning 
it.  More  than  ever  before,  then,  must  we 
loyal  Americans  rally  to  the  defense  of  those 
Christian,  American  Ideals  pronounced  194 
years  ago,  and  respyect  that  glorious  flag  of 
ours  as  a  cherished  symbol  of  truest  freedom. 
May  the  white  of  her  stripes,  then,  be  ever 
a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  our  Country's 
Ideals,  may  her  blue  be  In  earnest  of  her 
devotion  to  her  sons,  and  may  the  luster 
of  her  red  remind  us  of  the  blood  that  has 
been  shed  that  we  might  be  free. 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1970 
Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Fourth  of  July  has  passed,  I  thought 
it  appropriate  to  present  the  comments 
of  a  sincere  dedicated  American  about 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  that  occasion. 
The  words  of  Rev.  Albm  H.  Ratermann, 
pastor  of  St.  Vivian's  Church  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  reflect  a  deep  sense  of  pride 
in  this  wonderful  country  of  ours  and 
a  true  reverence  for  our  flag. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  find 
his  words  most  inspiring: 

The  Glorious  Fourth 
Exactly    194    years   ago   this   Saturday   the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  was  born.  Most 
of  us  first  opened  our  eyes  in  this  great  land 
of  ours  over  which  Old  Glory  flies  aloft  "o'er 
the  land  of   the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  "  We  are  secure  and  protected  in  a  land 
carved  out  for  us  by  the  bravery  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  young  Americans  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us.  Ours  is  a  proud  and  glorious  heritage 
to  be  Americans,  and  ours.  too.  Is  a  corre- 
spondingly tremendous  responsibility,  for  we 
Indeed  are  America's  present  and  fxiture.  Into 
our  hands  h.ts  passed  the  Torch  of  Freedom. 
Let  us  never  let  it  down,  or  blow  it  out,  or 
snuff  Its  flame.  Let  us  be  always  conscious 
of  the  fact   that   to   this   glorious   Country 
of  ours  we  have  a  sacred  duty.  Seldom  within 
the  history  of  this  fair  Country   has  there 
ever  dawned  a  day  when  loyalty  and  sub- 
mission to  civil  authority  has  ever  been  more 
needed  than  In  this  verv-  day  of  ours.  For 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  unrest  and  defi- 
ance  of   authority   have   invaded   the   ranks 
of  some  of  our  citizens.  But  to  us  who  have 
been  taught  our  sacred  duty  of  submission 
to  lawful  civil  authority  and  loyalty  to  our 
flag,  to  us  do  our  forefathers  look  to  uphold 
the  ideals  of  our  Coiuitry  and  to  hold  the 
flag  second  In  sacredness  alone  to  the  Cross 
of   Christ.   Most   unfortunately   today,   how- 
ever, to  some  radical  traitors  In  our  midst  the 
Stars    and   Stripes    have   become,    instead   of 
a  sacred   symbol,  an   object  of  scorn.  They 
have  dared  to  desecrate  our  flag  by  tramp- 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  COAL  MINING 
INSTITUTE  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  ago  I  introduced  legislation 
to  help  alleviate  the  burden  placed  on  the 
small  mine  operators,  particularly  in 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  Congress,  in  its 
giving  them  more  time  in  which  to  meet 
requirements  of  the  1969  Coal  Mine 
desire  to  enact  strong  protection  for  the 
miners,  may  not  have  taken  into  ac- 
count the  extreme  burden  the  act  would 
place  on  the  small  operators,  many  of 
which  now  face  heavy  fines  for  installa- 
tion of  equipment  they  are  presently  un- 
able to  acquire  economically.  Therefore, 
I  was  interested  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal 
Mining  Institute  in  the  recent  meeting 
at  Aspen,  Colo. : 

Resolution 
Whereas,  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  contains  many  provisions 
that  are  vlr-.ually  impossible  for  many  oper- 
ators to  meet  which  do  not  materially  add 
to  the  first  and  primary  objective  of  safety. 
And.  whereas,  the  Coal  Operators  and  Min- 
ing Industry  are  equally  concerned  with  the 
miners,  their  labor  representatives,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  ol  Mines  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Act, 
to  insure  safety  and  to  prevent  uamage  to 
the  health  of  miners,  but  have  the  considered 
Judgment  that  safety  can  be  achieved  with- 
out the  enormous  economic  waste  and  in  the 
case  of  many  small  operators,  economic  ruin, 
that  win  result  from  the  Act  as  presently 
written. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute  does  urge 
that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  appropri- 
ate Congressional  Committees,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  and  labor  Immediately 
engage  In  a  full,  frank  and  cooperative  effort 
to  agree  upon  changes  in  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  that  will  retain, 
enhance  and  insure  Its  basic  objective,  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miners,  but  at  the 
same  time,  will  avoid  economic  waste,  finan- 
cial ruin  to  many  small  operators,  and  will 
er.courage  better  operating  practices  and 
economies  of  operation  by  the  Coal  Mining 
Industry. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  many  officials  in  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  also  to  the  Con- 
gressional Committees  who  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  problems  created  by  the 
Act  and  have  endeavored  to  cooperate  to- 
ward carrying  out  Its  basic  objectives  with- 
out diminishing  its  health  or  safety  require- 
ments. 


July  20,  1970 


CONGRESSMAN  FLOOD  SPEAKS  TO 
CONGRESSMAN  PRAYER  BREAK- 
FAST GROUP 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  morning  of  last  week  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Congressman  Daniel  Flood,  inspired  and 
informed  the  Members  of  the  congres- 
sional prayer  breakfast  group  with  some 
outstanding  remarks  entitled  "Doldrums 
and  Storms."  I  share  those  remarks  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  House: 
Doldrums  and  Storms 

There  is  a  curious  relationship  in  life  be- 
tween calm  and  storm.  You  can  see  this 
vividly  and  dramatically  In  the  world  about 
us — for  example,  in  the  process  which  results 
in  formation  of  a  hurricane,  a  process  at  work 
during  these  pleasant  months  of  Summer, 
months  which  spell  relaxation  for  millions 
but  which  also  have  a  menacing  aspect  to 
many  because  of  the  destructive  jx)wer  of  the 
hurricane. 

A  recent  study  of  hurricanes  observes  that. 
"Meieorologisis  cannot  explain  down  to  the 
last  detail  what  causes  a  hurricane  " — this, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Hurri- 
cane Research  Project  has  been  in  operation 
since  1956,  that  It  owns  DC  6's,  that  these 
planes  fiy  into  tropical  storms,  record  their 
pressures,  wind  speeds,  water  content.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  a  full  understanding  of  what 
causes  a  hurricane  continues  to  elude  us. 
So  we  are  reminded  that  there  are  some 
things  scientists  do  not  know. 

I  say  this  not  in  any  way  to  depreciate 
science  and  its  achievements,  but.  rather,  be- 
cause in  the  popular  mind  there  is  often  the 
feeling  that  science  knows  everything  and 
has  all  the  answers  to  all  the  questions. 
Science,  for  good  reason,  in  the  last  hundred 
years  has  achieved  a  prestige  and  avithority 
so  that,  when  it  speaks,  the  ordinary  person 
automatically  believes  that  it  has  all  the 
answers  to  all  the  questions. 

Of  course,  the  great  scientists  of  the 
world  would  never  dream  of  saying  anything 
like  this.  They  would  be  willing,  and  more 
than  willing,  to  grant  that  while  science  may 
now  know  something  of  how  life  developed 
from  amoeba  to  man,  why  it  developed  re- 
mains a  mystery.  Life  will  always  have  some 
secrets  it  will  Jealously  guard.  Just  as  a  real 
person  never  reveals  all  of  himself,  so  the 
likelihood  is  that  life  will  never  reveal  all  of 
its  ways  to  any  of  us.  What  causes  a  hurri- 
cane? Some  day,  no  doubt,  we  will  find  out. 
But  what  makes  one  man  good  and  another 
bad,  or  why  some  have  so  hard  a  time  of  it 
and  others  so  relatively  easy  a  time,  we  may 
never  know.  The  password  comes  from  a  poet 
who  at  the  age  of  80  published  her  third  book 
of  poems  and  by  these  three  slim  volumes  has 
attained  a  distinctive  place  among  American 
poets — Abbie  Huston  EvBns: 
"We  have   come   through   the   edge   of   the 

continent:  we  know  It. 
We  are  through  with  solid  ground. 
The  world  of  substance  Is  dissolved  In  force. 
In  charge.  In  energies  commensurate 
With  nothing  that  we  know. 
And  Hvmble  is  the  pa.ssword  of  the  wise." 
The  study,  to  which  I  have  referred,  con- 
cluded that  hurricanes  "require  certain  con- 
ditions— most  prevalent  in  late  summer  and 
autumn."  Hurricanes  which  strike  the  east- 
em  United  States,  It  continued,  "are  born  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ...  In  the  calm.  warm. 
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moist  air  of  the  doldrums."  We  think  imme- 
diately of  popular  folk-sayings  In  which  we 
speak  of  ourselves  as  "in  the  doldrums" — 
dejected,  low  in  spirit,  spiritually  empty.  You 
begin  to  think  of  storms  of  quite  a  different 
kind — not  those  that  come  m  the  sky  and 
shatter  the  landscape — but  storms  that  come 
into  a  person's  life  and  may  wreck  the  work 
of  a  lifetime.  Most  of  these  storms,  too, 
begin  In  the  doldrums. 

Exactly  the  rame  thing  is  true  of  those  big 
storms  that  rip  the  world  apart.  Think  of 
the  First  World  War  and  the  conditions  of 
the  western  world  just  before  it.  Britain 
ruled  the  waves,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
world  as  well,  and  did  It  better  than  most. 
Let  them  rule,  most  people  said,  unless  they 
happened  to  live  in  India  or  Africa  or  Ireland 
or  some  other  part  of  the  world  where  they 
wanted  to  be  free  of  any  foreign  domination. 
The  United  States  was  safe  and  happy,  sur- 
rounded by  seas  which,  it  was  thought,  pro- 
tected it  from  every  sort  of  physical  attack. 
And,  finally,  the  Christian  Church  was  en 
the  march.  The  motto  of  the  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  In  1912.  two  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  was  "The  Kingdom  of 
God  in  this  generation"!  I  call  that  state  of 
affairs  the  doldrums — such  complacency, 
such  lack  of  awareness,  such  blindness  to 
the  facts,  a  static,  lifeless  time,  "the  calm, 
moist  air"  In  which  a  hurricane  is  born. 

Think  of  the  Second  World  War.  Our  at- 
tention is  concentrated  on  Germanv  and  her 
situation:  defeated,  humiliated,  ground  into 
the  dust.  It  was  In  Just  this  defeat,  in  dis- 
grace and  In  debt,  into  Just  these  doldrums, 
that  Hitler  came  and  stirred  up  such  a  storm 
as  the  world  had  never  seen  before. 

Then  we  come  to  the  present.  I  suggest  to 
you  (and  I  speak  out  of  love  for  my  Country) 
that  the  Unitsd  States  of  America  has  been 
In  the  doldrums — and  that  the  storms  we  are 
encountering  in  this  troubled  timo  are  the 
product  of  the  doldrums,  not  of  defeat  and 
poverty,  but  of  success  and  abundance.  We 
have  had  too  much — too  much  money,  too 
much  comfort  and  ease,  too  much  freedom 
with  too  little  sense  of  National  purpose  or 
mission.  Freedom  apart  from  purpose  is  an- 
archy. Certainly  there  are  many  exceptions — 
and  we  thank  God  for  them — but  it  is  hard 
to  avoid  the  reality  of  our  present  condi- 
tion. We  are  generous  as  a  Nation,  often  to  an 
Incredible  degree,  but  people  who  have  never 
l^iad  anything  need  more  than  generosity. 
They  need  understanding,  companionship. 
patience,  and  guidance.  There  is  a  tragic  dis- 
tortion In  our  sense  of  values,  a  distortion 
which  can  be  documented  in  almost  every 
area  of  life. 

So  the  word  of  the  prophet  comes  to  our 
land  from  this  simple  fact  about  storms: 
hurricanes  are  born  in  the  doldrums.  A  small 
but  significant  and  disturbing  evidence  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  Harris  S\irvey. 
a  comprehensive  in-depth  study  of  attitudes 
among  a  cross-section  of  820  under-graduatef* 
In  50  four-year  colleges.  The  results  reveal  a 
lack  of  faith  In  the  leadership  of  our  coun- 
try. By  78  to  20  percent,  students  believe  "the 
real  trouble  with  U.S.  s-ciety  is  that  it  lacks  a 
sense  of  values — it  is  conformist  and  materi- 
alistic." I  am  not  concerned  for  the  moment 
with  how  valid  this  judgment  may  be:  we 
may  well  fee!  that  It  Is  exaggerated  and  out 
of  balance,  not  wholly  Justified.  Neverthele.ss, 
It  represents  an  emerging  storm  from  the 
doldrums  of  academic  life,  a  growing  aliena- 
tion and  polarization  on  the  American  scene. 
However,  there  is  another  aspect  to  what  I 
have  been  saying,  a  dimension  which  carries 
us  beyond  both  the  doldrums  of  the  storms: 
it  is  this — the  doldrums  near  the  Equator  are 
im-Ilke  the  doldrums  of  the  human  spirit  in 
one  important  respect.  The  doldrums  near 
the  Equator,  so  far  as  we  know,  cannot  be 
changed,  whereas  the  doldrums  of  the  human 
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spirit  can  be  changed.  While  we  may  not 
know  the  cause  of  the  storms  that  threaten 
to  destroy  humanity,  we  do  know  the  climate 
In  which  the  storms  are  bred,  and  we  know 
that  that  climate  can  be  changed — and  if  any 
people  under  the  sun  can  change  it.  it  la 
those  who  are  gathered  together  as  we  here 
are  met  to  turn  in  prayer  to  Strength  and 
Purpose  greater  than  all  our  striving. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  cannot  stop 
the  storms,  we  cannot  turn  the  clock  back. 
We  cannot  stop  the  development  of  nuclear 
physics  nor,  indeed,  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
cannot  make  this  Nation  a  Nation  that  is 
poor  In  niaterial  things,  and  I  doubt  that  we 
can  bring  about  by  the  activity  of  a  religious 
group  any  significant  disarmament.  What 
we  can  do  Is  to  change  the  climate  in  which 
a  storm  might  be  bred.  And  this  Is  some- 
thing we  can  do  as  individuals  and  together 
to  heal  and  restore  the  common  good. 

We  can  help  to  change  our  attitude  toward 
the  government — by  which  I  mean  not  any 
particular  administration  or  agency,  but  all 
those  chosen  by  us  to  manage  and  admin- 
ister the  system  which  orders  our  life  and 
makes  it  possible.  We  can  change  our  atti- 
tude toward  money — or.  rather,  toward  the 
things  that  money  can  buy  And,  finally. 
we  can  help  to  change  the  climate  of  this 
Country  by  the  power  of  falih  and  in  the 
spirit  of  words  spoken  long  ago.  "If  you  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments  "  Our  prayer 
here  today  Is  for  our  Country  and  for  our 
world.  We  ask  for  protection,  but  even  more 
for  guidance;  for  knowledge,  but  even  more 
for  imagination:  for  power,  but  even  more 
for  grace — to  do  and  to  be  the  kind  of  people 
who  change  the  climate,  meet  the  storm 
head  on.  and  avert  its  impact.  In  the  words 
of  a  great  American  theologian  and  prophet. 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr.  "O  God  give  us  serenity 
to  accept  what  cannot  be  changed,  courage 
'o  change  what  can  be  changed,  and  wisdom 
to  know  the  one  from  the  other." 


TRIBUTE  TO  REAR  ADM.  JOSEPH  L. 
HOWARD 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  we 
read  in  the  daily  newspapers  about  cost 
overruns  and  deficiencies  in  defense  pro- 
curement. We  do  not  hear  or  read  often 
enough  about  those  dedicated  public 
servants  who  work  tirelessly  but  without 
fanfare  toward  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  Government's  busine.ss.  Rear  Adm. 
Joseph  L.  Howard.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  is  one  of  these 
dedicated  public  servants. 

It  was  Admiral  Howard's  duty,  as  Dep- 
uty Director,  to  take  charge  of  the  De- 
fense Contract  Administration  Services — 
DCAS.  This  agency  performs  a  vital 
function  in  procurement  which  is  not  too 
well  understood.  Understandably,  con- 
tract administration  gets  less  congres- 
sional and  public  attention  than  the 
initial  procurement  action,  where  inter- 
est centers  on  the  bidding  contest  and 
who  gets  the  award.  Contract  adminis- 
tration is  concerned  with  how  well  the 
contractor  performs,  his  accountability 
for  Government  property,  and  the  like. 
The  many  activities  encompassed  in  con- 
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tract  administration  are  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  the  taxpayer  is  getting  a 
full  return  on  the  dollars  expended. 

In  1968  Admiral  Howard  took  com- 
mand of  DCAS  as  a  large  but  relatively 
young  organization  and  quickly  developed 
It  into  a  superior  administrative  unit 
responsible  for  more  than  235,000  con- 
tracts and  a  large  portion  of  the  $55 
billion  defense  budget. 

Admiral  Howard  made  significant  con- 
tributions in  revitalization  of  value  en- 
gineering, prompt  payments  to  con- 
tractors, use  of  packaging  services  con- 
tracts, and  standardization  of  product 
quality  assurance  methods. 

His  management  ability  and  the  per- 
formance of  his  organization  have 
earned  frequent  praise.  Further,  the 
stimulus  provided  by  his  professional 
testimony  before  the  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee  in  support  of  H.R.  474  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  was  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated by  members  of  the  committee. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  assignment, 
Admiral  Howard  sounded  the  keynote  of 
efficiency  and  responsiveness  and 
through  exceptional  intellectual  dimen- 
sion has  given  his  organization  a  new 
sense  of  identity  and  dedication. 

The  support  of  our  military  forces  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  programs  of 
our  Federal  Government  at  minimum 
cost  depend  heavily  upon  effective  man- 
agement effort  by  senior  executive  per- 
sonnel. It  is  a  privilege  to  record  special 
recognition  of  Admiral  Howard's  ability 
and  effectiveness  and  to  note  that  he 
will  be  tendered  the  Legion  of  Merit — 
gold  star — citation  for  his  outstanding 
performance. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  Admiral  Howard 
will  assume  command  of  the  Naval  Sup- 
ply Center  at  Charleston,  S.C,  in  the 
district  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Congressman  Mendel  Rivers. 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  members  and  staff 
of  my  Military  Operations  Subcommittee 
in  wishing  Admiral  Howard  success  in 
his  new  and  challenging  command. 


HORTON  PRAISES  ANDREW  D. 
WOLFE'S  FEATURE  STORY  ON 
1970  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES, 
"A  CLASS  PORTRAIT" 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  older 
adults  as  to  the  frame  of  mind  of  today's 
teenage  students.  After  January  1,  1971, 
the  minimum  age  for  voting  will  be  18, 
due  to  the  actions  of  the  91st  Congress. 
This  new  responsibility  for  many  young 
Americans  causes  wonder  among  the 
older  generations,  and  questions  are  be- 
ing asked  about  the  teenagers"  ability  to 
handle  in  a  mature  fashion  this  very  im- 
portant privilege. 

Recently  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
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the  Brighton-Pittsford  Post  and  the  Hen- 
rietta Post,  Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  decided 
to  answer  some  of  those  questions  by 
having  his  reporters  interview  a  cross 
section  of  high  school  students  in  his 
area. 

As  their  Representative  in  the  U.S. 
Congre;-s.  I  was  especially  interested  in 
their  answers.  I  found  each  interview 
stimulatmg,  inspiring,  and  sometimes 
awesome.  The  depth  of  their  thinking, 
the  perception  of  their  curiosity,  the 
boldness  with  which  each  confronts  to- 
morrow, all  tended  to  make  me  even 
more  confident  that  the  future  of  this 
great  land  of  ours  will  be  in  good  hands. 

Editor  Wolfe  approached  these  1970 
high  school  graduates  to  find  out  what 
they  are  thinking,  where  they  are  going, 
and  how  they  would  change  things.  He 
reminded  his  readers  that  graduation  is 
usually  a  time  for  contemplation  of  the 
past  and  future,  so  he  set  out  to  record 
their  views  on  everytliing  from  education 
to  environment,  from  personal  philos- 
ophy to  political  positions. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  very  revealing  thoughts  of 
some  of  today's  young  people.  I  also 
would  like  to  thank  each  one  of  them 
for  giving  us  an  opportimity  of  looking 
into  their  minds  and  getting  a  better 
idea  of  their  thinking,  their  plans  ^or 
the  future,  and  their  abilities  to  cope 
with  the  problems  they  believe  will, con- 
front them.  ' 

Here  now  are  the  answers  of  11  or  these 
splendid  yoimg  people,  to  the  questions 
posed  by  the  inquiring  reporters.  They 
truly  do  give  us  a  class  portrait  of  some 
1970  graduates: 
Larry  Stoler.  103  Meadow  Dr..  Brighton,  son 

of     welding     supply     salesman;     National 

Honor  Society;  president  of  his  junior  class. 

honorable    mention    All-County    baseball 

player  and  co-captain  of  the  Soccer  team; 

will  attend  Oberlin  college 

Career. — No  decision,  studying  toward 
Ph.D. 

Concerns. — I  don't  see  why  people  are  sur- 
prised by  student  unrest.  Education  encour- 
ages you  to  think  and  then  people  get  upset 
when  we  do  Students  sometimes  expect  too 
much.  They  can  get  a  lot  done  by  talking 
to  people  instead  of  using  violent  means.  I 
don't  approve  of  violence.  It  seems  to  get 
more  publicity  but  It's  not  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  an  end.  It's  very  Important  to  be 
responsible  and  patient. 

Overpopulation  and  the  tension  it  creates 
is  our  worst  social  problem.  It  is  responsible 
for  Just  about  every  other  problem.  It  can  be 
solved  by  birth  control  education.  There  is 
no  place  for  a  big  family  and  it  Is  smart  to 
limit  size  to  two.  I  would  rather  prevent  a 
life  than  erase  an  existing  one,  as  in  war. 

One  change  I'd  like  to  see  is  more  concern 
for  the  Individual.  The  government  should 
be  more  responsible  to  the  individual  and  in 
geiieral  should  be  set  up  on  a  people  to  peo- 
ple basis  instead  of  a  people  to  money  basis. 
I  don't  like  the  augment  of  the  government 
with  big  business  and  the  military.  The 
Justice  and  equality  of  the  system  is  brought 
to  question  in  the  military. 

I  am  confused  to  the  purpose  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
forced  to  admit  the  South  Vietnam  govern- 
ment is  not  democratic  and  we  are  not  stop- 
ping communism.  I  don't  see  why  we  have  to 
kill  to  build  up — there  must  be  .some  way  to 
Just  build  up. 

Taking  drugs  should  be  left  up  to  the  In- 
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dividual.  Personally  I  don't  drink  or  take 
drugs.  I  play  my  baritone  horn  for  an  hour 
but  that  may  not  be  the  answer  for  everyone. 

The  Future. — Idealistlcally,  If  I  can  make 
money  doing  something  I  enjoy  I'll  be  happy, 
I  don't  plan  to  stop  learning.  I  hope  to 
travel — the  more  you  see.  the  more  you  can 
appreciate. 

Philosophy. — There  is  nothing  I  value  most 
in  life  but  I  place  great  value  on  the  con- 
cept of  man  living  harmoniously  with  nature. 
Religion  satisfies  a  need  in  man  It  provides 
him  with  answers  and  gives  him  a  place.  I  am 
still  searching  for  what  my  religion  means 
to  me 

My  life  Vdd  been  quit?  protected  in  expe- 
rience and  outlook  but  my  high  school  expe- 
rience has  helped  me  accept  people  as  they 
are.  I'm  generally  happy  with  my  education. 

John  (Randy)  Lane.  913  S.  Lincoln  Rd., 
East  Rochester,  son  of  area  salesman;  presi- 
dent of  East  Rochester  High  School  class; 
captain  of  football  and  basketball  teams; 
will  attend  'Waynesburg  University. 

Career. — Undecided,  possibly  In  sports. 

Concerns. — I  would  go  to  Vietnam  if  asked 
because  I  believe  In  world  peace  and  the 
threat  that  communism  poses  to  it.  I  won't 
try  drugs.  I  have  better  things  to  do.  Prej- 
udice is  a  two  sided  problem  which  only 
communication  can  solve.  I'm  a  good  Catho- 
lic. I'll  condone  student  protest  until  some- 
one trys  to  push  me  around.  I  won't  stand  for 
that. 

The  Future. — I  never  plan  too  far  ahead. 
I'd  like  a  family  and  a  place  in  the  countryj 
but  I  enjoy  the  suburban  atmosphere  here 
In  East  Rochester  with  my  friends  close  by. 

Philosophy. — The  thing  I  value  most  in  life 
is  friendship. 

Pam  Little,  9,  Countryside  Rd.,  Falrport. 
daughter  of  director  of  quality  control  at 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  In  top  10  percent  of 
her  class  at  Plttsford  High  School;  record- 
ing secretary  of  Student  Council;  active  In 
Girls  Leaders  club  and  gymnastics;  will  at- 
tend Duke  University. 

Career. — Undecided. 

Concerns. — Society's  basic  problem  is  a 
lack  of  communication  and  willingness  of 
people  to  listen  to  each  other.  Other  prob- 
lems seem  to  stem  from  this.  I'm  tired  of 
hearing  people  say  that  It's  up  to  government 
to  handle  the  environment  problem.  It  is 
everyone's  responsibility.  My  education  has 
been  most  re'warding  when  a  teacher  has 
shown  a  personal  interest  In  my  work.  Teach- 
ers who  aren't  Interested  in  helping  a  student 
guide  himself  and  instead  turning  to  rule* 
and  detention  for  incentive,  are  in  the  wrong 
profession.  If  someone  skips  a  class  he's  the 
one  who  loses,  and  no  amount  of  deten- 
tion will  change  that  attitude.  I  wish  "there 
were  less  "mickey  mouse"  courses  required 
and  more  courses  available  which  I  enjoy. 

The  Future.— I  want  to  be  happy  and 
married  to  a  man  I  love  very  much.  I  don't 
want  any  children.  The  overpopulation  situ- 
ation is  too  dangerous  to  allow  it.  I'd  like 
to  go   to  Europe  and   work   after  college. 

Philosophy. — I  value  most  in  life  my  own 
sense  of  happiness  and  being  alive.  I  wouldn't 
say  I  was  deeply  religious.  Religion  to  me  is 
how  you  treat  other  people. 
Robert   Hulzenga,    51    Huntington   Meadow, 

Penneld,   son   of  University   of  Rochester 

science  professor;  valedictorian  of  Penfield 

High  School;  Harvard  Book  award.  Kiwanis 

Athletics  Excellence  award;  captain  of  this 

year's  football   team;    section  5  wrestling 

champion;    will  attend  the  University  of 

Michigan 

Career:  Scientist. 

Concern.— I  can't  decide  which  is  the  worst 
another.  Poverty  tends  to  be  self-generating, 
making  the  poor  Immune  from  progress, 
social  problem,  because  one  seems  to  cause 
Elimination  of  regressive  taxes,  reform  of 
the  social  security  system  and  appropriate 
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housing  are  part  of  the  solution.  Frankly 
I'm  at  a  loss  to  find  answers  for  those  Judging 
a  man  by  the  color  of  his  skin.  Politically.  I 
sometimes  get  a  helpless  feeling  regarding 
the  system.  For  example,  the  phenomenon 
that  money  is  a  prerequisite  to  political 
power  and  or  office  and  that  key  Senate  and 
House  positions  go  to  the  man  of  highest 
seniority  and  not  necessarily  to  the  man  of 
greatest  ability  is  disillusioning. 

W«  should  declare  a  victory  in  Vietnam 
and  pull  out.  Student  unrest  is  closely  linked 
with  the  War  and  the  ho-hum  responses  the 
establishment  has  given  their  pleas.  As  the 
menace  of  pollution  grows,  so  does  the  need 
for  effective  legislation  against  it  and  for 
some  sort  of  national  enforcement  agency. 

The  Future. — At  30  I  want  a  place  to  live 
free  from  pollution  and  overcrowding:  a 
place  where  my  talents  would  be  encouraged, 
not  suppressed;  a  place  where  I  could  find 
happiness  and  live  in  peace.  At  45  I  still  want 
the  same  thing.  At  65  I'd  like  to  be  assured 
that  my  descendants  would  live  in  prosperity 
and  peace.  I  plan  to  have  a  family  of  no  more 
than  2  or  3  children. 

Philosophy. — If  I  were  to  change  the  edu- 
cational system  I  would  loosen  the  rules  so 
that  names  such  as  bore,  prison  and  cage  be- 
come nonexistent.  Presently  I  value  sports 
most  in  life.  Life  can  be  only  what  I  put  into 
it  so  I  try  to  put  into  it  as  much  as  I  am 
able. 

Michael  lannessa.  39  East  Park  Rd..  Pitts- 
ford,  son  of  Williamson  High  School 
French  teacher;  in  the  top  10  per  cent  of 
Plttsford  High  School  class;  president  of 
the  student  council:  will  attend  St. 
Michael's  College  of  the  University  of 
Toronto 

Career . — Physician. 

Concerns. — The  Vietnam  War  is  a  com- 
plete waste  of  life,  energy,  time  and  money. 
Like  all  wars,  it  is  unreasonable  and  every- 
one loses.  I'm  glad  students  are  taking  an 
active  role  in  world  affairs — this  type  of  un- 
rest is  constructive.  Some  changes  I  would 
like  to  see  in  education  include  more  links 
between  the  students,  faculty,  administra- 
tion and  the  community;  curriculums  should 
be  enlarged  to  provide  a  wider  choice  of  sub- 
jects; teachers  should  take  refresher  courses 
in  their  subject  matter  to  be  better  qualified. 
The  Future. — I  don't  plan.  I  like  to  take 
life  a  day  at  a  tlme^to  involve  myself  to- 
tally. 

Philosophy.— I  value  my  family  most  in 
life — I'm  really  proud  of  it.  I  am  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  having  a  close  relationship 
with  God  Is  the  most  Important  thing  in  my 
life. 

Mary  Kay  Rudman.  2  Ludlow  Way,  Penfield. 
daughter  of  Penfield  High  School  English 
teacher;  ranked  54th  in  class  of  360  at  Pen- 
field  High  School;  academic  average  86; 
D.A.R.  and  V.F.W.  awards  for  citizenship; 
1968  Harvest  Queen  of  Penfield  High 
School;  will  attend  Hiram  College 

Career — Spanish  interpreter. 

Concerns. — Pollution  is  society's  worst 
problem  because  it  Is  a  threat  to  the  life  of 
every  human.  To  solve  the  problem  one 
should  start  with  himself  then  work  with 
groups  and  industry.  Over  population  is  also 
a  problem.  People  should  limit  the  size  of 
their  families.  I  plan  to  have  two  children  of 
my  own  and  adopt  two. 

The  Future. — When  I  am  30,  I  plan  to  be 
married  and  have  had  a  job.  When  45,  I 
hope  to  live  In  the  suburbs  of  a  city  In  New 
York  State.  At  65  I  want  to  be  healthy  and 
have  a  big  house  for  grandchildren. 

Philosophy. — I  value  most  my  family  and 
friends  who  are  my  source  of  happiness.  I 
am  Catholic  and  go  to  church  on  Sundays.  I 
have  become  much  more  outgoing  in  high 
school  and  have  never  felt  happier.  I  think 
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the  schools  should  be  integrated  more.  Chil- 
dren live  a  sheltered  life  in  Penfield— it's  all 
white  and  rich. 

Deborah  Greenlaw.  132  Taylor  Rd  .  Mendon. 
daughter  of  comptroller  of  Kodak  Park; 
student  at  Columbia  School;  involved  in 
dramatics,  gymnastics,  art  and  singing  ac- 
tivities, will  attend  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity 

Career. — Elementary  Education. 
Concerns — People  don't  care  enouph  to 
communicate  with  each  other  or  work  at 
problems  which  they  complain  about.  Edu- 
cation and  teaching  are  the  quickest  and 
best  ways  of  Implementing  change.  Violence 
closes  lines  of  communication  and  is  the 
poorest  solution  to  a  problem.  Drugs  are  an 
escape  mechanism  and  ruin  many  more  lives 
than  they  help.  Need  for  them  shows  an  In- 
dividual's inability  to  cope  with  his  problems. 
I  trust  the  nation's  leaders  more  than  my- 
self m  making  policy  decisions,  because  I  am 
uninformed  about  the  situations.  I  would 
have  to  know  much  more  in  order  to  take  a 
stand  with  which  I  could  live  confidently. 

The  Future. — I  believe  In  God,  and  rein- 
carnation of  the  soul.  I'm  more  relaxed  in  a 
daisy  field  than  I  am  in  a  stuffy  church.  I 
want  a  family  of  no  more  than  four  children. 
At  65  I  want  to  have  read  the  whole  Bible 
and  traveled  in  all  50  states.  Then  I'm  going 
to  start  my  second  life — helping  younger 
generations  in  any  way  I  can. 

Philosophy — I  love  nature  and  wide  open 
spaces.  Whenever  I  do  anything  I  ask  myself 
if  I'll  be  able  to  live  with  myself  or  if  I'll 
ever  have  cause  to  regret  it. 

Lorraine  Yu,  651  Claybourne  Pd..  Brighton, 
daughter  of  University  of  Rochester  pro- 
fessor, physician  (father I  and  physician 
(mother);  editor  of  Brighton  High  School 
yearbook;  National  Honor  Society;  big  sis- 
ter in  Rochester  Community  Involvement 
program;  will  attend  Wesleyan  University 
Career. — Undecided. 

Concerns. — Society's  worst  problem  Is 
man's  inhumanity  to  man — including  wars, 
pollution  and  over  population.  Maybe 
through  education  people  will  develop  con- 
cern for  their  fellow  man.  I  think  students 
have  a  valid  reason  for  the  unrest  they 
cause.  They  are  fighting  for  change  and  are 
frustrated  and  have  to  do  something.  They 
are  turning  a  lot  of  people  off,  but  they  are 
also  educating  them.  Penalties  on  marijuana 
are  much  too  strict.  Hard  drugs  scare  me — 
what  they  might  do  to  my  mind. 

The  future. — I'd  like  to  live  in  a  country 
of  which  I  would  be  proud — sometimes  I'm 
ashamed  of  this  country.  I'd  like  to  adopt 
a  large  family.  Can't  think  of  anything  ma- 
terial that  I  want.  I  just  want  happiness.  I 
haven't  thought  much  of  the  future;  1  Just 
live  from  day  to  day.  That  way  you  don't 
worry  very  much. 

Philosophy. — I  value  most  the  feeling  that 
I'm  doing  something  to  help  someone  else — 
a  self-satisfaction  in  doing  something  not 
for  myself.  I  have  no  need  now  for  religion. 
Maybe  later  I'll  find  one  which  I  can  be- 
lieve in. 

Donna  Pettipas,  71  Kenwlck  Dr..  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  printer  (father)  and  manager 
of  motel  (mother);  ranked  6th  out  of  457 
at  Sperry  High  School;  editor-in-chief  of 
the  1970  yearbook;  1969-70  Harvest  Queen 
alternate;  wrill  attend  Elmlra  College 
Career. — Uncertain,  possibly  a  career  in 
media. 

Concerns. — Society's  major  problem  is  the 
disregard  for  individuality  and  pressure  to 
conform.  It  encourages  hypocrisy  and  arti- 
ficiality. Social  injustices  such  as  war.  p>ov- 
erty  and  racism  are  unnecessary,  unjust  and 
Inexcusable.  Vietnam  War:  "Out  Now!"  Stu- 
dents have  a  right  to  protect,  but  destroying 
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the  campuses  accomplishes  nothing.  Change 
should  be  done  from  within  the  system. 

The  future. — I  want  to  be  happy.  Who 
knows  what  will  bring  me  .security  wlien  I'm 
30,  45.  or  65-years-old.  At  65  I  ask  only  to 
have  learned  from  my  mistakes  and  to  feel 
that  I  have  done  with  my  lile  what  I  was 
capable  of  doing 

Philosophy. — I  value  communication  and 
understanding  most  in  life.  I  am  Catholic 
by  birth  and  am  Just  now  becoming  Catholic 
by  choice.  At  present  I  have  many  doubts 
about  the  existence  of  God. 

Richard     Garrett.     405     .'illens     Creek     Rd  . 

Brighton,     son     of     general      contractor; 

ranked   4th    in    class    of    16    at    Allendale 

School;   academic  average  of  80;   Allendale 

Alumni  Cup  Varsity  basketball  co-captain; 

senior  class  president;  student  council  vice 

president;  will  attend  University  of  Denver. 

Career. — General  contractor. 

Concerns — The  War  is  the  greatest  prob- 
lem today  because  there  is  little  true  back- 
ing. We  must,  however,  fulfil!  our  commit- 
ments. I  agree  with  President  Nixon's  meth- 
od of  solving  the  problem.  People  should 
change  their  attitudes  about  the  youth  of 
today,  who  often  are  unfairly  stereotyped  A 
few  have  made  many  look  bad  by  their  vio- 
lent action  The  problem  can  be  solved  by 
having  discussions  with  adults  about  the 
problems  of  today,  not  taking  violent  action. 
Drugs  are  a  terrible  problem  and  the  student 
of  today  should  learn  not  to  become  so  in- 
volved with  drugs  that  he  can  find  no  way 
out. 

The  Fixture.— Vfhen  30  I  hope  to  be  mar- 
ried with  a  nice  home  and  beginning  to  raise 
children.  At  45  I  want  to  be  successful  in 
business  and  in  raising  my  children  When  65. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  look  back  on  my  life  and 
see  happiness  and  see  some  worthwhile  con- 
tributions I  have  made  to  life.  y 

Philosophy. — I  value  people  most  and  wrist,^ 
is  gained  by  being  with  different  kinds  of 
people.  Religion  is  not  a  formal  thing  to  me. 
Church  seems  unnatural  to  me  because  of 
the  formality.  I  have  not  really  changed  for 
I  still  believe  the  same  things  I  did  a  few 
years  ago  and  I  will  probably  stay  the  same 

Robert  McKee.  110  Clearview  Dr.,  Plttsford; 
son  of  athletic  director  at  Rush-Henrietta 
High  school;  National  Honor  Society;  pres- 
ident of  Sperry  High  School  senior  class; 
Senior  AU-Around  athlete;  football,  bas- 
ketball and  tennis  teams;  will  attend  Har- 
vard College 

Career. — Undecided,  interested  in  the  min- 
istry. 

Concerns. — Society's  major  problem  is  that 
it  has  turned  away  from  and  rejected  God. 
The  absence  of  His  love  working  through 
people  has  been  the  cause  of  hate,  prejudice, 
violence  and  unrest  present  in  America  today. 
The  chtuxhes  have  to  wake  up  and  start 
preaching  the  Bible,  not  Just  the  social 
gospel  which  has  become  so  common  In 
American  churches.  Change  must  come  only 
through  the  use  of  the  preseiit  legal  system 
and  must  be  non-violent.  There  Is  great  social 
prejudice  of  minorities  who  have  been  eco- 
nomically forced  Into  a  ghetto  existence.  The 
wealthy  people  In  America  are  able  to  exploit 
the  le.ss  well-off  classes  by  influencing  leg- 
islation and  government  officials.  The  prob- 
lem could  be  solved  by  legislation.  Otherwise 
change  will  only  be  caused  by  a  change  In 
man's  attitudes  which  comes  from  within. 
It  was  wTong  to  become  involved  in  the  War 
in  the  first  place,  but  now  that  we  are  there 
and  have  pledged  our  support  we  have  to 
remain  there  until  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
capable  of  defending  themselves. 

The  Future.— I  plan  to  have  a  family  but 
no  more  than  two  children  because  of  the 
population  problem 
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Philosophy.— I  value  most  my  relationship 
with  Jesus  Christ.  It  Is  something  lasting  In 
contrast  to  the  Impermanence  of  material 
goods  and  superficial  relationships  In  life. 

I  am  very  satisfied  with  my  education.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  more  schooling  be- 
cause Id  like  to  develop  myself  Intellectually 
and  because  I  am  Interested  In  becoming  In- 
formed In  areas  of  life  about  which  I  know 
little. 

My  philosophy  of  life  would  be  a  testimony 
of  my  religious  convictions. 


THE  NEED  FOR  VETERINARY  MAN- 
POWER IN  OUR  COUNTRY  TO- 
DAY 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1970 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Recoro  a  state- 
ment from  the  dean  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Veterinary  Science  and 
Medicine,  Dr.  Erskine  V.  Morse,  relat- 
ing to  the  need  for  veterinary  manpower 
in  our  country  today.  As  this  appropria- 
tion bill  will  be  before  the  House  this 
week,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  careful  attention  and  considera- 
tion: 

SrATEMtNT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  HEALTH  MANPOW- 
ER Lecisiation  Before  the  US.  Sen.ate 
The  School  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Med- 
icine of  Purdue  University  has  received  an 
NIH  Institutional  Grant  of  $126,026  for  one 
year  (PL  90-490).  The  support  will  per- 
mit the  School  to  admit  five  more  students 
in  the  enteral?  cl.iss  of  1970.  Unless  the 
Grant  is  continued  in  1971.  we  cannot  con- 
tinue the  Increased  enrollment  policy. 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  i-eu-rinnry 
manpower  In  our  country  today.  In  addition, 
the  School  submitted  a  request  for  several 
NIH  Special  Project  Grants  (P.L.  r*0— 490) 
which  would  enable  revision  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  veterinary  curriculum  .ind  its 
Implementation  in  1970  and  1971.  Greater 
freedom  in  students'  choice  of  electives 
to  meet  today's  demands  of  the  vet- 
erinary profession  and  its  expertise  would 
be  the  uUim.ite  impict.  W.iys  and  means 
of  improving  pedagogical  methodology  were 
incorpor.ited  in  the  request  for  Special  Proj- 
ect Grants.  Without  these  grants  the  School 
will  t>e  forced  to  continue  offering  the  rather 
traditional  curriculum. 

Veterinary  medical  students  do  not  come. 
In  gener.Tl,  from  affluent  income  groups  Much 
of  their  education  i $6,000  or  more  year)  is 
financed  by  part-time  employment,  loans, 
scholarships,  as  well  as  from  funds  provided 
by  their  v.orklng  wives.  The  average  age  of 
our  students  is  approximately  23  years,  and 
ij  to  ',  are  married  Loan  and  schol.arshlp 
funds  received  from  the  Health  Professions 
Education  Act  have  had  a  beneficial  and 
critically  needed  eiTect  on  the  support  of  our 
student-s.  In  1969-70  a  total  of  $84,500  was 
received:  more  was  needed!  With  inflationary 
trends  and  tight  money,  considerable  hard- 
ship IS  pl.iced  upon  our  young  people  and 
their  faafilies  to  finance  their  education  In- 
clusloi/^f  the  veterinary  medical  students' 
educatlcnal  support  (loans  and  scholarships! 
In  Health  Professions  Educational  Act  Is  an 
imperative  matter. 

Programs  to  Increase  the  pool  of  veterinary 
faculty  for  existing  schools  (  nearly  all  schools 
are  increasing  enrollment),  and  for  the  con- 
templated new  schools  requires  faculty  salary 
assistance.  Presently,  there  are  at  least  10 
faculty  positions  vacant  at  each  one  of  the 
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18  U.S.  colleges.  There  are  1922  veterinarians 
employed  at  universities  In  veterinary  col- 
leges More  teachers  are  needed  to  meet  en- 
rollment increases  and  fill  current  vacancies. 

Why  are  veterinarians  Important  In  today's 
national  economy  and  national  welfare?  The 
veterinary  profession,  numerically,  is  the 
smallest  of  the  health  professions,  and  one 
of  the  most  poorly  supported!  There  are  ap- 
proximately 26,400  D.V.M.'s  in  the  U.S.;  of 
these  25,000  are  active,  non-rerlred  practi- 
tioners of  the  veterinary  science  and  art.  Con- 
tributions are  made  by  service  In  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  both  state  and  local 
health  departments  (2';  of  the  profession |. 
Some  4.3'  of  our  veterinarians  are  on  duty 
as  veterinary  officers  In  the  Armed  Forces; 
approximaieiy  20'  ^  of  Purdue's  326  graduates 
have  served  or  are  serving  In  either  the  U.S. 
Army  or  USAF  Veterinary  Corps.  Approxi- 
mately 9 .r;  of  the  U.S.  veterinarians  make 
and  have  made  great  contributions  to  con- 
sumer proteoflon  through  their  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  activities. 

Nearly  9.000  of  the  U.S  practicing  veter- 
Inarlan.s  minister  to  the  health  of  the  nation's 
livestock  and  poultry.  Without  their  exper- 
tise and  aid.  U  S.  food  costs  would  be  even 
greater  due  to  disease  los.ses. 

Veterinary  research  work  by  approximately 
7'r.  of  our  profession  Is  conducted  upon  a 
host  of  livestock  maladies  which  could  deci- 
mate our  iood  producing  animals. 

The  regulatory  veterinarian  (1.1%  of  the 
profession  i  is  the  guardian  of  our  multi- 
billion  dollar  livestock  industries.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  eradication  of  the  plagues 
of  the  food  producing;  animals  to  realize  the 
important  work  of  the  veterinary  medical 
doctor,  i.e..  tuberculosis,  brucellosis,  hog 
cholera,  puUorum  of  poultry  are  a  few  costly 
infections  which  have  been  brought  under 
control  and  in  some  cases  nearly  eradicated 
by  the  efforts  of  USDA  and  state  regulatory 
specialists.  In  addition,  these  specialists  pro- 
tect the  Industry  by  excluding  the  entry  uf 
exotic  animal  diseases  from  foreign  lands. 
I.e.,  foot  and  mouth,  rinderpest.  African 
swine  fever,  etc. 

Over  200  animal  diseases  are  directly  trans- 
missible to  man;  more  ftre  being  encountered 
each  day.  The  interrelationship  of  these  dls- 
ea.?cs  to  human  health  is  becoming  ever  more 
apparent.  The  "slow"  viruses  of  scrapie  and 
mink  encephalopathy  bear  close  resemblance 
to  Kuru  and  multiple  sclerosis  (MS)  of  man. 
These  findings,  coupled  with  the  significance 
of  the  virus  cancers  and  their  Interrela- 
tionships, stress  the  need  for  great  input 
from  veterinary  researchers.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  or  diseases  of  a  non-infec- 
tlotis  nature  which  may  be  of  a  genetic,  nu- 
tritional or  environmental  nature.  These  ani- 
mal diseases  may  serve  as  models  for  the 
study  of  similar  or  comparable  human  mal- 
adies. It  Is  not  always  possible  to  utilize  the 
human  being  for  valid,  controlled  experi- 
mental prccedurev  therefore,  animal  disease 
models  may  bring  knowledge  to  solve  today's 
human,  as  well  as  animal,  health  problems. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  col- 
leges of  veterinary  medicine  receive  con- 
tinued support  under  proposed  Public  Laws 
relating  to  Health  Manpower  such  as:  the 
Institutional  Grant  Program,  the  Special 
Project  Grants  Program,  the  Student  Assist- 
ance Loans  and  Scholarships  Program,  as 
well  as  the  Construction  Grants  Programs  of 
the  USPHS,  NIH.  The  inclusion  of  veterinary 
medicine  was  previously  approved  under 
Public  Law  90-490.  Veterinary  educators  ex- 
press great  concern  that  a  reduction  In  fed- 
eral funds  for  the  operation  of  our  veterinary 
medical  colleges  will  decrease  the  number  of 
critically  needed  veterinary  graduates,  lead 
to  a  less  adequate  progressive  professional 
education,  and  in  some  cases  might  even  force 
closing  of  some  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine. 
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LOUIS    ARMSTRONG   HONORED   AT 
NEWPORT  JAZZ  FESTIVAL 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  17th 
annual  Newport  Jazz  Festival  has  re- 
cently come  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  3-day  event  featured  such  renowned 
performers  as  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Mahalia 
Jackson,  Dizzie  Gillespie,  and  Bobby 
Hackett.  This  year's  special  performer 
was  Louis  Armstrong,  who  celebrated 
his  70th  birthday  on  July  4. 

Tlie  Newport  Jazz  Festival  annually 
draws  thousands  and  thousands  of  music 
lovers  from  across  the  country.  This 
year  was  no  exception,  as  over  40,000 
persons  were  treated  to  some  of  the 
finest  jazz  singers  and  musicians  in  the 
world. 

Needless  to  say,  the  festival  receives 
excellent  coverage  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  in  the  country,  including 
Rhode  Island's  Providence  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin.  This  year  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  Washington 
Post  sent  a  reporter,  HoUie  I.  West,  to 
personally  cover  the  jazz  festival.  At 
this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
three  excellent  articles  written  by  Miss 
West: 

Ten  Thousand  Honor  "Satch"  at  Newport 
Jazz  Festival 

(By  HoUle  I.  West) 

Newport,  R.I. — Louis  Armstrong  brought 
10.000  shouting  clapping  persons  to  their 
feet  last  night  as  he  walked  on  stage  to 
open  the  17th  annual  Newport  Jazz  Festival. 

It  was  a  happy  crowd,  vociferous  in  its 
admiration.  The  night  was  all  Satchmo's. 

Musicians  from  all  over  the  country  were 
on  hand  to  pay  tribute  to  Armstrong,  who 
turned  70  on  July  4.  Celebrations  have  been 
held  In  several  cities  since  his  birthday  and 
others  are  planned. 

The  world's  best-known  Jazzman  and 
frequently  called  America's  greatest  ambas- 
sador of  good  will,  Armstrong  sang  three 
songs,  "When  It's  Sleepy  Time  Dow^l  South" 
(his  theme  song),  "Pennies  FYom  Heaven" 
and  "Blueberry  Hill." 

He  came  back  to  close  the  program  with 
Mahalia  Jackson.  As  they  sang  "Just  a  Closer 
Walk  With  Thee,"  there  was  a  torrential 
cloudburst. 

The  downpour  lasted  five  minutes.  The 
crowd,  soaking  wet,  stood  f;ist  and  shouted 
for  more.  A  Jubilant  Satchmo.  Joined  by  a 
host  of  New  Orleans  musicians,  gave  them 
"Hello  Dolly"  and  "Mack  the  Knife." 

He  performed  all  with  a  gusto  that  belled 
the  kidney  Infection  he  suffered  almost  two 
years  ago  and  that  has  kept  him  from  appear- 
ing In  public  recently.  As  expected,  he  did 
not  play  his  trumpet  because  of  his  con- 
valescence. 

Armstrong  looked  trim  and  Immaculate— 
conservatively  cut  brown  suit,  yellow  shirt. 
a  rust  tie. 

Accompanying  him  were  cornetlst  Bobby 
Hackett,  pianist  Dave  McKenna,  Bassist  Jack 
Lesberg,  and  drummer  Oliver  Jackson. 

Hackett  described  himself  as  the  "num- 
ber one  Louis  Armstrong  fan"  before  playing 
"Thanks  a  Million,"  an  Armstrong  hit. 

Joining  him  In  a  trumpet  tribute  were 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  Wild  Bill  Davison,  Jimmy 
Owens  and  Ray  Nance,  all  of  whom  played 
two  pieces,  each  associated  with  or  written 
by  Armstrong. 
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Gillespie  said:  "Louis  Armstrongs  station 
in  Jazz  Is  unimpeachable.  If  It  hadn't  been 
for  him  there  wouldn't  be  none  of  us." 

The  formal  program  got  underway  last 
night  with  the  Eureka  Brass  Band,  a  New 
Orleans  street  and  funeral  ensemble,  march- 
ing on  stage.  The  group,  led  by  trumpeter 
Percy  Humphrey,  performed  "St.  Louis 
Blues,"  "High  Society"  and  several  other 
classics  in  Jazz  history. 

The  New  Orleans  jazz  tradition,  in  which 
Armstrong  started  performing  more  than  50 
years  ago.  held  center  stage.  Armstrong  was 
born  In  the  Crescent  City,  as  was  Mahalia 
Jackson  who  Joined  In  the  salute  last  night. 

Also  performing  were  the  Preservation  Hall 
Jazz  Band,  the  New  Orleans  Classic  Ragtime 
Band  and  the  Cap't.  John  Handy  Band. 

The  skies  above  the  festival  field  were 
heavily  overcast  this  morning,  but  George 
Weln,  the  show's  producer,  brushed  off  a 
gloomy  weather  forecast  of  rain. 

In  a  quip  that  augured  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  the  crowd  last  night,  Weln  de- 
clared: "Even  If  It  does,  those  will  be  Just 
tears  of  happiness  from  heaven  for  Satch." 

Tina   at   Newport 
(By  HolUe  I.  West) 

Newport,  R.I. — "We  never  do  anything  nice 
and  easy — we  always  do  It  nice  and  rough," 
Tina  Turner  announced  Saturday  at  the  sec- 
ond night  of  the  17th-annual  Newport  Jazz 
Festival. 

Sure  enough,  the  Ike  and  Tina  Turner  Re- 
vue, one  of  the  hottest-selling  soul  acts  to- 
day, exploded  in  a  program  of  passion  that 
had  all  the  grunts,  moans  and  moves  of  the 
fiercest  of  sex.  The  nine-piece  band  (includ- 
ing guitarist  Ike  Turner,  husband  of  Tlnai 
screamed  a  riff,  and  Tina  and  the  Ik?ttes, 
three  sensuous  women,  broke  Into  an  impas- 
sioned dance. 

The  crowd  of  18,000  surged  forward  and 
roared  Its  approval.  Predominantly  young, 
most  of  the  audience  had  come  to  see  this 
act. 

Tina  Turner,  slender,  shapely  and  in  her 
mid-SO's,  is  the  personification  of  raunchy 
sex— lovemaking  on  display  in  an  open-air 
m.arket.  She  dares  her  listeners — especially 
men— to  engage  in  vicarious  sex  with  her. 

Tina  stands  wide-legged,  and  when  she 
twirls  her  body  she  reveals  the  briefest  of 
undergarments.  She  forms  her  lips  invitingly 
and  throws  her  long  hair  with  abandon.  But 
It  is  not  cheap  sex — it  Is  bold. 

Her  re:idltion  of  "I've  Been  Loving  You 
Too  Lor.g"  is  a  sensual  experience.  She  sings 
It  slowly  and  dramatically.  The  lyrics  were 
frankly  sexual. 

She  fjllowed  with  a  shouting  rendition  of 
"Who's  Making  Love  to  "your  Old  Lady  While 
You're  Out  Making  Love?"  The  crowd 
screamed  with  delight. 

Despite  such  frankness.  Tina  gave  a  mild 
perfarmanr-e  Saturday  night.  Her  singing  and 
dancing  were  restrained  compared  with  the 
heat  she  usually  generates,  and  the  bnnd  did 
not  stir  much  excitement. 

Earlier,  the  audience  came  to  its  feet  sev- 
eral tl.mes  during  the  performance  of  singer 
Nina  Simone,  whose  drama  and  charisma 
were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  sex  of  the 
Turner.?. 

She  d.mced  on  the  stage,  bobbing  and 
weaving  to  the  rhythm  the  four  percussion- 
ists played.  She  chanted  a  sad  melody  that 
led  into  "West  Wind,"  a  Miriam  Makeba  song 
about  buyers  and  injustice. 

Miss  Simone,  who  frequently  sings  of  black 
brotherhood  and  the  need  for  International 
peace,  performed  a  compelling  version  of 
"Someday,"  a  song  that  looks  to  a  brighter 
future  for  man.  She  also  sang  "To  be  Young. 
Gifted  and  Black,"  an  anthem  she  has 
popularized  recently. 

Although  Miss  Simone  and  the  Turners 
were  given  ample  time,  tenor  saxophonists 
Dexter  Gordan  and  Don  Byas  were  cut  short 
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during  their  separate  appearances  because 
of  a  crowded  program  (eight  acts  were  sched- 
uled) .  Both  men,  among  the  greatest  on  their 
Instruments,  are  expatriate  Americans.  Byas, 
a  resident  of  Amsterdam,  returned  to  this 
country  on  July  3  for  the  first  time  in  24 
years.  Gordon  lias  lived  In  Copenhagen  and 
Paris  for  the  last  five  years. 

Gordon,  limited  to  two  pieces,  played  an 
easy-swinging  version  of  "Boston  Bernle" 
and  a  deeply  moving  "Darn  That  Dream,"  the 
latter  containing  a  marvelously  constructed 
cadenza  at  the  end. 

Byas,  performing  with  Dizzy  Gillespie's 
rhythm  section,  played  three  pieces,  the 
most  notable  of  which  was  a  lyrical  version 
of  "Round  Mldnlghrt,"  during  which  his 
cavernous  tone  roared. 

Rain  fell  for  the  second  straight  night  at 
the  festival.  A  downpour  came  during  Gil- 
lespie's appearance,  scattering  most  of  the 
crowd.  It  returned  moments  later  for  Byas' 
performance. 

Flutist  Herble  Mann's  group  also  per- 
formed briefly  Saturday  night. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  trumpet,  drum 
and  violin  workshops  were  held.  Among  the 
trumpeters  were  Gillespie,  Joe  Newman,  Jlm- 
mie  Owens  and  Ray  Nance.  The  drummers 
Included  Elvln  Jones,  Chlco  Hamilton,  Jo 
Jones  and  Phllly  Jo  Jones.  The  violinists 
were  Jean-Luc  Ponty  and  Mike  White. 

Also  performing  during  the  afternoon 
were  the  Sadao  Watanabe  Quartet  from 
Japan,  the  Elvln  Jones  Quartet  and  the 
Chlco  Hamilton  Quartet. 


Newport:  A  Success 
(By  HolUe  I.  West) 

Newport,  R.I. — "We're  In  the  black,"  pro- 
ducer George  Weln  said  early  Monday  when 
he  ended  the  17th  annual  Newport  Jazz 
Festival. 

"We  didn't  draw  as  many  people  as  we 
did  last  year,  but  we  didn't  spend  as  much. 
The  Image  Is  success.  There  will  definitely 
be  a  festival  next  year.  Woodstock  lasted  one 
year — we're  In  our  17th  and  we're  still  going 
strong." 

The  thi^-day  event  drew  a  total  of  40,400 
persons,  compared  with  80,000  in  1969  when 
the  festival  went  In  the  direction  of  rock 
mu.,ic  for  the  first  time  Police  and  festival 
officials  did  not  encounter  the  problems  with 
boisterous  young  people  they  experienced 
last  year. 

The  largest  crowd  last  weekend — 18,000 
persons — turned  out  Saturday  night,  at- 
tracted primarily  by  the  non-Jazz  acts  of 
Nina  Simone  and  the  Ike  and  Tina  Turner 
Revue. 

Weln,  who  produces  Jazz  festivals  all  over 
the  world,  got  a  resounding  "yes"  when  he 
asked  the  audience  of  7,500  persons  if  it 
wanted  the  1971  festival  to  revert  to  the 
weekend  of  July  4,  a  date  around  which  the 
16  previous  fetes  were  schedrled. 

Not  so  happy  were  many  people  who  ex- 
pressed bitterness  at  the  way  many  motels 
In  the  resort  city  raised  room  rates  during 
the  festival  period.  According  to  several 
guests  who  made  reservations  far  In  advance 
at  a  downtown  Newport  motor  Inn.  they 
learned  upon  arriving  that  they  w-ould  be 
charged  $50  a  day  for  a  single  room  that 
ordinarily  cost  $30  during  the  festival  and 
$12   to  $15   In   non-tourist  seasons. 

Single  room,  rates  at  other  mld-clty  motels 
were  reportedly  between  $35  and  $40. 

Closing  the  festival  on  Sunday  night  was 
singer  Ella  Fitzgerald  who  received  several 
standing  ovations  for  her  dazzling  artistry. 

Her  Impressive  array  of  material  Included 
older  songs  such  as  "Crazy  Rhythm"  and 
"Satin  Doll"  and  the  contemporary  "Spin- 
ning Wheel"  and  "This  Girl's  In  Love  With 
You." 

Miss  Fitzgerald  was  In  exquisite  form  on 
"Crazy  He  Calls  Me."  a  ballad  associated  with 
Blllle  Holiday.  While  soaring  through  "Rain- 
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drops  Keep  Falling'  On  My  Head,"  she  bril- 
liantly Interpolated  the  "Oh  Happy  Day" 
melody  and  a  lyric  saying  rain  didn't  bother 
her. 

George  Weln  responded  by  putting  his 
hands  to  his  shaking  head  and  looked  at  the 
cloudy  skies  that  had  sent  down  torrential 
rain  on  each  night  of  the  festival. 

Preceding  Miss  Fitzgerald  was  the  Buddy 
Rich  Orchestra,  a  powerful,  brass-dominated 
15-plece  ensemble  that  moved  with  throb- 
bing energy  through  a  suite  based  on  the 
movie  score  of  "Midnight  Cowboy." 

Also  performing  Sunday  night  were  singer 
Leon  Thomas  and  planlst-slnger  Les  McCann. 
Vocalist-songwriter  Gene  McDanlels  per- 
formed "Silent  Majority,"  his  sharply  worded 
song  of  social  comment. 

Roberta  Flack  was  enthralling  on  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  program.  The  Washington 
singer  performed  deeply  moving  versions  of 
"Reverend  Lee"  and  "Let  It  Be." 

Also  appearing  that  afternoon  was  come- 
dian Bin  Cosby  who,  using  the  pseudonym 
Badfoot  Brown,  conducted  his  Bradford  Bun- 
Ions  Marching  and  Funeral  Band,  a  12-plece 
rock-blues  group  that  swung  powerfullv  and 
tised   heavy   amplification. 


NEW    SAFETY    REGULATIONS    FOR 
LONGSHOREMEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  present  adminLstration  is  .show- 
ing its  concern  for  the  safety  of  America's 
working  people.  Taking  note  of  growing 
containerization  in  our  ports,  outgoing 
Secretary'  of  Labor  George  Shultz,  on 
June  26,  Issued  proposed  new  rules  re- 
garding longshore  safety  as  authorized 
under  section  41  of  the  Longshoremen 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act. 

The  proposed  rules,  which  would  be  ad- 
ministered as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards'  longshore  safety  program, 
provide  that  cranes  be  equipped  with 
load-indicating  devices  enabling  the  op- 
erator to  know  at  once  if  a  load  is  too 
heavy  and  therefore  unsafe.  This  is  a 
creative  example  of  adapting  new  tech- 
nology to  the  benefit  of  our  workers. 

Proposed  container  regulations  call  for 
the  pennanent  marking  on  containers 
with  the  weight  of  the  empty,  the  in- 
tended cargo  weight,  and  the  sum  ol  the 
two.  and  provide  that  containers  may  not 
be  hoisted  unless  the  actual  gross  weight 
has  been  certified  by  an  approved  weigh- 
ing station.  Under  the  propo.sed  rules,  no 
container  can  be  hoisted  if  its  certified 
weight  exceeds  the  maximum  intended 
weight,  or  if  it  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
the  crane.  Visibly  defective  containers 
would  have  to  receive  special,  safe  han- 
dling. 

These  forward-looking  proposals  are 
intended  to  meet  the  challen.ce  to  on-the- 
job  safety  created  by  advancing  tech- 
nology in  our  second  most  hazardous  in- 
dustry. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 
is  to  be  commended  for  preparing  the 
propc-^als,  and  the  administration  cred- 
ited for  once  again  moring  to  protect  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  America's  working 
people. 
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ON  YOUTH:   "OLD  MYTHS  AND 
NEW  REALITIES" 
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HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  delivered  by  Stephen 
Hess,  National  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

I  found  his  remarks  sobering  and 
worthy  of  attention,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues: 

On  Youth:  "Old  Myths  and  New  Realities" 
(By  Stephen  Hessi 

We  are  a  nation  fervently  committed  to 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  adage  that  "youth 
Is  wasted  on  the  very  young." 

It  Is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Ameri- 
cans annually  spend  $5  to  7  billion  on  cos- 
metics: that  mkidle-age  men  drive  little  red 
spcrts  cars  at  excessive  speeds;  that  antique 
women  wear  miniskirts;  and  that  TV  com- 
mercials .suBgest  your  hands  will  be  as  lovely 
as  your  teenage  daughter's  If  only  you  use 
Joy. 

"This  may  also  be.  In  part,  why  we  are  so 
outraged  by  the  manifest  alienation  of  to- 
day's youth  and  perhaps  It  Is  also  a  reason 
why  we  have  constructed  at  least  four  myths 
about  our  children  which  allow  us  some  un- 
warranted comfort  In  our  old  age. 

The  first  part  of  my  remarks  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  these  myths  and  to  some  new  reali- 
ties. 

Myth  No.  1  is  that  the  alienation  of  Ameri- 
can youth  Is  a  college  or  elite  phenomenon: 
that  it  is  merely  a  byproduct  of  a  pampered 
generation,  economically  protected  from  the 
realities  of  "the  real  world." 

Myth  No.  2  is  that  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Indochina  will  signal  an  end  to  youth  pro- 
test; that  a  return  to  normalcy  will  be  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  with- 
drawn from  Viet  Nam;  and  that  after  the 
war,  young  people  will  again  behave  as  we 
would  like  to  believe  that  we  behaved  when 
we  were  young. 

Myth  No.  3  is  that  youth  alienation  is  a 
fad  It  too  shall  pass.  Remember  flagpole 
sitting,  gold  fish  swallowing,  panty  raids? 

Myth  No.  4  is  that  young  people  will  "set- 
tle down"  Just  as  soon  as  they  leave  school, 
get  married,  and  start  to  support  families. 
In  other  words,  that  alienation  is  a  product 
of  youth  which  will  end  when  youth  ends. 

Let's  now  turn  to  the  first  myth  .  .  .  the 
college  phenomenon. 

There  are  some  40  million  youth  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  24  in  the  United  States. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  are  in  school.  And  of 
these.  7  million  or  33  per  cent  attend  colleges 
and  universities. 

Not  all  students,  of  course,  are  engaged  in 
sit-ins.  lie-ins.  and  shout-Ins.  A  great  many 
are  neither  disruptive  nor  rebellious.  Tliese 
are  "the  good  kids"  for  whom  being  chosen 
cheerleader  or  quarterback  or  "most  likely 
to  succeed"  is  still  a  worthy  aspiration. 

Yet  clearly  we  and  our  mass  media  have 
become  infatuated  with  the  dissenters  on  our 
campuses.  One  explanation  for  this  obsession 
Is  that  the  protesters  are  the  children  of 
those  who  manage  the  news  media.  They  are 
also  the  children  of  those  who  teach,  write 
books,  do  research,  run  our  businesses  and 
Industries,  and  determine  our  social  policy. 
In  short,  they  are  our  children.  Of  course 
they  concern  us.  There  has  been  a  drug  prob- 
lem for  years,  but  it  used  to  be  primarily 
confined  to  the  ghetto.  The  seriousness  of 
drugs  was  only  recognized  when  "grass  came 
to  the  suburbs."  So  too  Is  It  with  youth 
alienation. 
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Numerous  explanations  have  been  offered 
for  the  dramatic  increase  In  dissatisfaction 
among  middle  class  youth.  Briefly,  they  in- 
clude: industrialization,  which  leads  to  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  time  young  people 
mu.st  spend  in  the  holding  stage  of  ado- 
lescense:  affluence,  which  gives  more  and 
more  youth  more  and  mere  freedom  to  deal 
with  what  they  think  Is  wrong  with  our  so- 
ciety; the  education  systein.  which  many  per- 
ceive as  having  changed  little  in  the  past  25 
years  although  the  world  has  changed  much: 
the  mass  media,  which  not  only  brings  the 
news  faster,  but  in  more  traumatic  fashion: 
nolence,  which  seems  to  occur  with  growing 
frequency  and  tends  to  convince  many  youth 
that  there  is  no  sense  to  dialogue;  and  por- 
ernment  policy,  which  makes  supreme  calls 
upon  youth  without  their  consent. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  there  are 
other  types  of  youth  and  other  types  of 
youth  alienation.  There  are  some  5' 2  million 
young  people  who  are  not  white  and  many 
others  who  are  white  and  poor.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  32.7'j  of  minority 
group  teenagers  in  the  labor  market  were 
unemployed:  12';  of  white  youth  could  not 
find  Jobs. 

The.se  are  the  children  of  poverty  who  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  involvement  in  what 
many  college  youth  see  as  relevant.  The 
needs  of  poor  youth  are  of  a  more  immediate 
and  less  abstract  nature.  Rather  than  the 
pollution  of  our  streams,  they  are  concerned 
with  the  poUuticn  of  their  neighborhoods 
and  homes;  rather  than  concern  with  the 
governance  of  educational  institutions  they 
are  concerned  with  how  one  finds  work  with- 
out the  required  academic  credentials; 
rather  than  concern  with  the  legalization  of 
marijuana,  there  is  a  concern  with  how  one 
avoids  pushers  and  dope  addiction:  rather 
than  a  concern  with  how  one  changes  the 
system  or  removes  oneself  from  it,  there  is 
a  desperate  effort  to  gain  access  to  the 
system. 

In  many  instances,  unlike  their  middle 
class  counterparts,  poor  youngsters  do  not 
seek  to  opt  out.  They  do  not  appear  to  re- 
ject the  very  style  which  many  affluent  youth 
ridicule  There  are  many  blacks.  Chlcanos. 
Indians.  Puerto  Ricans.  and  Appalachian 
youth  who  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  change 
places  with  those  who  are  seeking  relevance. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  poor  feel  that 
despite  their  effort  to  abide  by  societal 
ground  rules  the  system  has  abandoned 
them.  Their  Increased  militancy  reflects  a 
need  to  establish  counter  institutions  and 
new  ground  rules.  Their  frustration  is  often 
grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  Institutions 
now  governiing  their  lives  are  actively  com- 
mitted to  keeping  them  on  the  outside,  al- 
ways looking  in  This  too  Is  youth  alienation. 

Then  there  is  in  the  youth  population  an- 
other 12  million  or  33 'v.  who  are  employed. 
And  another  14':  who  are  primarily  teeenage 
housewives.  And  another  8'';  who  are  in  the 
military. 

These  working  class  youth,  the  "hard-hat- 
blue-collar"  youngsters,  often  stand  in  the 
middle  between  the  poor  and  the  afBuent. 
They  feel  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
follow  the  rules,  work  hard,  and  appreciate 
their  country  They  see  the  middle  class  and 
the  poor  (particularly  minority  youth)  as  be- 
ing coddled  and  overly  supported.  They  see 
the  groups  on  either  side  of  them  as  not  ap- 
preciating what  has  been  done  for  them.  In 
reaction,  they  often  become  openly  hostile 
toward  these  other  youth  as  well  as  toward 
the  institutions  which  they  perceive  as  ne- 
glecting them  In  favor  of  those  who  most  re- 
ject the  traditional  norms  of  our  society.  And 
this  too  is  youth  alienation. 

My  purpose  in  stressing  the  need  to  rec- 
ognize that  youth  alienation  goes  beyond 
the  more  articulate  and  affluent  college  stu- 
dent is  not  t<5  negate  or  ridicule  their  con- 
cerns and  apprehensions.  Rather  it  Is  to  make 
very  clear  that  youth  alienation  is  not  lim- 
ited to  any  one  segment  of  youth,  which  Is 
an  important  consideration  for  all  of  us  In 
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the  business  of  trying  to  relate  youth  to  our 
social  institutions,  and  which  makes  the  job 
of  bridging  the  generation  gap,  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  said  in  another  context,  as 
difficult  as  trving  to  nail  currant  jelly  to  the 
wall. 

In  turning  to  myth  No.  2 — that  the  end  to 
the  war  in  Indochina  will  signal  an  end  to 
youth  protest — I  do  not  mean  to  question 
the  depth  of  feeling  among  youth  about  our 
involvement  in  Viet  Nam  or  the  degree  to 
which  the  war  has  helped  create  a  protest 
ethos  among  the  young.  Obviously  the  war 
Is  not  only  a  major  factor  In  youth  alienation, 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  we  can  truly  attempt 
to  rebuild  confidence  In  our  national  insti- 
tutions until  young  people  come  to  believe 
that  the  government  is  seriously  trying  to 
extricate  itself  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Nevertheless  the  concerns  of  youth  go  well 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  one  issue  or 
social  institution.  In  order  to  highlight  this 
point  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  re- 
sults of  a  youth  survey  Just  completed  last 
week  for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  as  a  public  service  by 
the  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Corporation.  It 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  this  data  was 
collected  In  March  of  this  year  prior  to  the 
events  of  Cambodia.  Kent  State  and  Jackson 
State. 

The  survey  is  a  national  representative 
sample  of  3.000  youth  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  24.  It  Includes  males  and  females, 
youth  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  youth 
from  every  section  of  this  country. 

In  response  to  the  question.  "Do  you  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  so-called  generation  gap  be- 
tween you  and  your  parents?" — 401  of  the 
youth  sampled  answered  In  the  affirmative. 

The  feeling  of  generation  gap  is  not  limited 
to  parents.  A  total  of  42 <>  believe  that  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  needs 
considerable  change.  Over  a  third  believe  thev 
would  not  have  volunteered  for  military  serv- 
ice in  World  War  II.  Six  per  cent  state  they 
would  have  refused  to  serve  If  drafted.  And 
17<~r  of  the  total  group  chose  the  Don't 
Know  category  in  answering  the  question 
dealing  with  what  they  would  do  if  they  were 
called  for  military  service. 

The  survey  also  suggests  that  many  young 
people  are  accepting  violence  as  part  of 
the  American  life  style.  Almost  half  (47^r) 
believe  It  will  require  drastic  action  on  the 
part  of  individuals  and  groups  in  order  to 
achieve  equal  rights  for  minority  groups. 
Eighteen  per  cent  do  not  believe  that  equal 
rights  can  be  achieved  without  violent  revo- 
lution. A  fourth  do  not  believe  that  equal 
rights  can  be  achieved  under  our  present 
form  of  government.  Again,  another  23 ""^  feel 
that  violence  Is  sometimes  Justified  In  order 
to  attain    social  or  political  goals. 

The  1,154  young  people  who  felt  violence 
was  sometimes  "justified  set  the  following 
conditions:  523  felt  violence  was  appropriate 
in  order  to  dramatize  a  vital  Issue;  935  felt 
It  was  justified  when  all  other  means  failed; 
521  felt  It  was  acceptable  In  order  to  bring 
about  government  reform:  and  263  believed  It 
was  Justified  In  efforts  to  overthrow  the  pres- 
ent form  of  government. 

In  studies  dealing  with  drug  use  among 
youth,  there  Is  general  agreement  In  two 
areas:  First,  that  drug  use  represents  a  form 
of  defiance  and  alienation;  and  second,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  among  youth  not  to 
admit  to  using  drugs.  As  a  result,  estimates 
of  drug  use  based  on  personal  admission  are 
considered  conservative  at  best.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  I  was  impressed  with  the 
foUo'wlng  data: 

Over  a  fourth  of  the  young  people  In  this 
sample  admit  they  have  used  drugs  at  some 
time. 

One-flfth  of  those  tinder  17  years  of  age 
report  they  have  tried  drugs.  The  proportion 
experiencing  drugs  increases  as  youth  move 
from  high  school  Into  college. 

Sixty  per  cent  believe  that  at  least  half 
their  age  group  have  used  drugs. 
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These  and  other  data  of  the  Gilbert  Sur- 
vey graphically  underscore  that  the  growing 
alienation  of  our  young  is  not  tied  to  one  Is- 
sue and  will  not  evaporate — 'like  the  evanes- 
cent morning  clouds  over  San  Clemente"  as 
the  political  poet  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  once 
sa.d — when  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

For  the  third  myth— that  youth  alienation 
is  a  tad- -one  might  usefully  look  beyond  the 
present  college  students  to  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

During  the  1968-69  academic  year  well  over 
300  incidents  of  high  school  disruptions  were 
reported  in  the  press.  In  a  survey  of  junior 
high  school  principals  56'  indi^—.ted  some 
type  of  protest  or  confrontati  in  their 
school.s.  (And  these  were  not  stu  .  nt  pranks 
or  horseplay.)  Moreover,  .son  ^-  500  high 
schools  now  have  underground  newspapers. 
There  is  indeed  a  significance  in  the  de- 
gree to  which  "young  youth"  are  being  po- 
liticized, even  radicalized.  This  shows  up  In 
the  number  of  high  school  students  who  have 
been  involved  in  war  moratoriums,  in  the 
num'oer  who  have  been  working  in  political 
campaiens.  and  in  the  degree  to  which  high 
school  students  are  getting  into  hard  drugs. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  a  woman 
in  Galena.  lilinois.  enclosing  a  remarkable 
e.^say  by  her  13-year-old  daughter.  It  began, 
"I  am  still  in  grade  school,  and  today's  youth 
are  old  folks  to  me"  And  it  ended.  "Hang  on 
world'  Here  conies  my  generation!"  This  I 
do  believe. 

Thus  I  feel  it  would  be  folly  to  think  that 
we  are  witnessing  a  youth  fad  and  that  this 
I'M  shall  pass.  Equally,  as  in  myth  number 
four.  It  IS  wishful  thinking  to  expect  that 
once  this  current  crop  of  you.th  enters  the 
"real  world"  of  adult  life,  their  alienation — 
and  ovir  problems — will  be  over  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  reason.s  given  by  social  scientists 
for  the  mood  of  today's  youth,  we  cannot 
anticipate  a  decline  in  alienation  and  unrest 
unless  there  are  serious  changes  in  how  we 
deal  with  yoti. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  once  this  genera- 
tion of  youth  enters  adulthood  will  they  be- 
come just  like  the  rest  of  us.  Obviously,  they 
will  have  new  roles  and  responsibilities.  They 
will  ne»d  to  provide  for  their  families.  Tiiey 
will  need  to  operate  schools,  industries,  and 
other  institutions.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
there  will  be  significant  differences  in  how 
they  go  about  the  business  of  adulthood.  I 
would  speculate  that  there  will  be  less  em- 
phasis »on  economic  security  and  more  on 
personal  growth  and  development.  The  stattis 
of  occupation  will  be  of  less  Importance  than 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  work  There 
will  be  more  women  working  and  an  equal- 
ing out  of  parental  roles.  Traditional  notions 
of  a  man's  rights  and  prerogatives  will  be 
challenged  and  modified.  There  will  be  a 
reireatlsm  to  self  and  to  famllv.  while, 
paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  there  will  be 
a  more  overt  commitment  to  work  in  the 
social  and  political  arena. 

Our  political  panies  will  have  to  make  the 
adjustment  from  "the  politics  of  distribu- 
tion" to  what  Robert  Wood,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  has 
called,  "the  politics  of  innovation."  Instead 
of  ".satisfying  needs  for  goods  and  services, 
allocating  .■scarce  resources,  mediating  be- 
tween ronflictin?:  classes  or  ideologies  ibusi- 
ne«?  and  l.ib'-r,  farm  and  citvi.  as  In  the 
present  "politics  of  distribution,"  the  focus 
of  concern  in  the  new  "politics  of  innova- 
tion" will  become  nothing  less  than  "the 
quality  of  national  life."  Raising  minimum 
waee  levels  and  providing  farm  price  sup- 
ports are  the  staples  of  the  old  politics: 
combating  pollution,  building  communltv 
colleges  and  art  centers  will  be  the  staples  of 
the  new  politics. 

As  the  attitudes   and  behavior  of  vouth 
have  been  changing,  so  have  those  of  adults. 
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At  a  time  when  working  toward  understand- 
ing each  other  is  so  imperative,  we  seem 
to  be  growing  apart.  Too  many  adults  are 
turning  away  from  their  responsibilities  of 
reasoned  leadership  and  guidance  Too  many 
adult.,  are  trying  to  out-shout,  out-mtiml- 
date,  and  out-confront  the  very  youth  who 
they  accuse  of  shouting,  intimidation,  and 
confrontation.  They  are  offering  vouth  few 
examples  to  follow  and  little  in  the  wav  of 
an  opportunity  for  much  needed  discussion. 
Too  many  adults  have  been  so  offended  by 
the  form  of  youth  protest  that  they  fall  to 
heed  the  content  or  the  re.^isons  for  the 
protest. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  the 
visibility  given  to  it.  generational  polariza- 
tion increases.  It  is  cause  for  reflection  that 
adult  support  for  corporal  punishment  in  our 
schools  has  more  than  doubled  (to  over  two- 
thirds )  since  the  1940's.  according  to  a  series 
of  Gallup  polls. 

In  Pennsylvania  several  members  of  the 
state  legislature  have  proposed  that  all  ptiblic 
schools  be  classified  in  the  same  category 
as  penal  institutions  and  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill.  thus  shifting  the  status  of  youth 
from  student  to  "inmate."  A  recent  survey 
conducted  by  Mervin  Field  in  California  in- 
dicates that  a  number  of  significant  chances 
have  occured  over  the  past  two  years  in  how 
citizens  of  this  state  feel  about  the  behavior 
of  college  students.  Increases  have  occurred 
in: 

1.  The  number  who  favor  expelling  students 
who  challenge  authorities 

2.  The  number  who  oppo.se  greater  stu- 
dent voice  in  deciding  campus  rules. 

3.  The  number  opjxjsed  to  increasing  en- 
rollment of  black  students. 

4  The  number  who  do  not  believe  that 
calling  in  the  police  radicalize  moderate  stu- 
dents. 

5.  The  number  who  do  not  believe  profes- 
sors should  have  the  freedom  to  speak  and 
teach  as  they  see  fit 

6.  The  number  who  feel  that  campuses 
should  not  be  free  of  political  control. 

My  purpose  in  dealing  with  each  of  these 
Issues  is  to  emphasize  the  depth  and  com- 
plexitv  of  the  problem  of  vouth  and  our  so- 
ciety. My  purpose  Is  to  impress  you  with  what 
it  has  taken  me  some  time  to  believe:  that 
there  are  no  simple  solutions,  no  quick  reme- 
dies; no  one  single  group  of  American  youth. 
no  one  single  issue,  no  one  institution  asso- 
ciated with  youth  dissent:  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral doubting  and  questioning  of  traditional 
values  and  expected  behaviors:  and  finally 
that  unless  we  do  come  together—youth  and 
adults — we  will  see  an  increase  in  con- 
frontation, protest,  alienation,  polarization, 
and  oppression. 

Whatever  steps  we  take  must  be  the  joint 
effort  of  youth  and  adults.  We  must  force 
ourselves  to  lay  aside  suspicions  and  hos- 
tility. We  must  accept  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  critical  judgments  made  on  all  sides. 
Both  youth  and  adults  must  enter  into  some 
kind  of  working  consensus  with  a  willingness 
to  explore  all  issues  affecting  youth  and  our 
society.  It  must  be  an  effort  of  siHcerlty.  in- 
tegrity, and  commitment.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  no  matter  what  avenue  we  pursue 
in  order  to  bring  youth  and  adults  together 
that  it  will  be  only  a  beginning — the  start 
of  a  process  that  must  continue. 

During  the  course  of  xv^  past  several 
months  my  staff  has  been  exploring  alterna- 
tives in  bringing  youth  and  adults  together 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  national  White 
Hou.se  Conference  on  Youth.  We  have  met 
with  youth,  we  have  met  with  adults  who 
deal  with  youth  on  a  professional  basis,  we 
have  met  with  parents:  and  we  have  met 
with  numerous  youth  policy  and  program 
people. 
During  this  period  we  have  developed  sev- 
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eral  different  plans.  Each  was  given  serious 
consideration  and   each   was  rejected. 

They  were  rejected  because  no  plan  would 
be  credible  or  could  fulfill  its  objectives  un- 
less youth  them,selves  played  the  major  and 
most  critical  role  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  plan. 

Therefore,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  that  I  am  announcing  today  is  delib- 
erately not  a  plan  but  an  outUne—'&n  outline 
in  which  young  people  and  others  outside 
the  Federal  Establishment  will  have  the 
mandate  to  fill  in  the  details. 

To  get  the  process  started,  we  have  estab- 
lished just  five  basic  "givens": 

1  That  there  shall  be  convened  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth  next  February 
in  Washington, 

2.  That  it  shall  be  composed  of  two-thirds 
youth  and  one-third  adults.  (Young  people 
have  repeatedly  tcld  us  that  a  youth  con- 
ference must  not  be  all  youth,  that  they 
don't  want  to  meet  in  a  vacuum  and  just 
talk  to  each  other,  but  rather  that  they  want 
the  opportunity  to  relate  to  the  adult  leader- 
ship of  the  country,  i 

3  That  tile  Conference  shall  be  i.^sue- 
onented  and  Task  Forces  shall  be  created  in 
those  areas  in  which  youth  have  expre.ssed 
greatest  concern,  such  as  Foreign  Relations. 
Environment.  Race  Relations.  Drugs,  and 
Education 

4.  That  a  planning  meeting  of  the  Task 
Forces  shall  be  held  in  late  August  at  which 
time  they  shall  determine  how  they  wish  to 
formulate  their  reports,  set  the  agenda  for 
the  Youth  Conference,  and  decide  on  the  del- 
egate-selection process, 

5.  That  the  February  Conference  shall  not 
be  an  end  in  Itself,  but  must  lead  to  a  proc- 
ess of  implementation  that  will  Involve  all 
of  our  major  social  institutions  and  a  large 
body  of  the  citizenry. 

We  as  a  staff,  of  course,  have  scmie  strong 
views  on  what  the  Conference  should  be.  and 
what  It  should  accomplish  For  examp!?.  we 
feel  that  this  should  be  a  youth  conference, 
not  a  student's  conference,  i.e..  it  should  In- 
volve all  types  of  young  people — working 
youth,  poor  youth,  youth  in  the  military, 
teenage  mothers,  as  well  as  students 

We  feel  that  the  Task  Forces  should  re- 
view each  issue  as  it  presently  relates  to 
youth:  that  it  should  make  predictions  for 
the  coming  decade:  tha'  It  should  attempt  to 
point  out  the  consequences  for  youth  and 
society  if  various  policy  actions  are  taken 
or  not  taken:  that  it  should  identify  the 
goals  we  should  seek  to  achieve;  and  that 
it  should  examine  how  to  broaden  yovith 
participation  in  the  decision-making  process. 
But  these  shall  be  suggestions,  not  direc- 
tives The  Task  Forces — two-thirds  youth, 
one-third  adults — shall  tell  us  how  they  plan 
to  proceed 

To  prepare  background  material  for  these 
groups,  we  have  brought  45  young  people  to 
Washington  this  summer.  They  are  presently 
ccmpilin^  the  existing  empirical  data  on 
you'h  attitudes  on  each  issue:  cataloguing 
programs,  bo'h  public  and  private:  and  in- 
terviewing policymakers  about  what  plans 
■hey  hive  on  the  drawing  boards  These  ma- 
terials, along  with  reports  from  state  com- 
mittees on  youth  and  national  organizations, 
will  be  presented  to  the  Task  Forces  at  their 
meeting   in    late   August, 

As  you  can  see.  we  are  trying  to  make 
•he  V.'hite  Hoti.se  Conference  on  Youth  as 
credible  as  possible  We  have  been  told  by 
the  young  that  they  want  to  deal  with  the 
issues — and  they  will  deal  with  the  issues. 
We  h'tve  been  told  by  the  young  that  they 
want  to  mee'  with  the  people  that  count — 
and  they  shall.  We  hr-ve  been  told  that  they 
want  to  define  the  Conference  in  their  own 
way — and  we  intend  to  allow  them  to  do 
Just  that. 
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In  m.iny  ways  what  Is  being  proposed  here 
Is  an  experiment.  We  recognize  the  prob- 
ability that  our  plans  will  need  to  be  mod- 
Ifled.  We  recognize  that  there  are  many  po- 
tential areas  for  disagreement  and  confron- 
tation. At  the  same  time  we  are  convinced 
that  the  risks  are  well  worth  the  potential 
gains  We  must  begin  somewhere  and  this  is 
a  start.  Hopefully,  others  will  learn  from 
our  difficulties  and  from  our  achievements. 
Perhaps  from  this  convening  of  youth  and 
adults  we  will  have  the  foundation  for  other 
efforts.  We  have  talked  much  of  coming 
together — of  listening  to  one  another — of 
understanding  one  another.  The  attainment 
of  such  a  goal  cannot  be  the  work  of  any 
one  man,  of  any  one  group,  of  any  one  In- 
stitution or  political  party. 

It  is  my  hope  that  no  matter  what  is  the 
outcome  of  the  proposed  Conference,  others 
will  seek  other  ways  In  which  to  bring  youth 
and  adults  together.  From  this  first  National 
Conference  should  come  similar  efforts  on 
the  jwrt  of  those  who  Influence  the  policies 
of  education,  business,  labor,  religion,  law 
enforcement,  local  and  state  government, 
and  other  major  institutions. 

Prom  such  efforts  may  come  a  realization 
that  some  of  the  norms,  values,  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  past  are  no  longer  adequate  or 
appropriate:  we  may  find,  as  many  youth 
have  Indicated,  that  parts  of  the  system  must 
be  altered.  Most  Importantly,  we  may  stum- 
ble upon  a  process  by  which  we  can  combine 
our  technological  achievements  with  the 
energy  and  altruism  of  youth  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  society  free  of  poverty.  In- 
justice, and  inequality.  We  take  but  a  soli- 
tary step  In  that  direction,  but  I  think  an 
important  one.  It  Is  a  step  away  from  myths 
and  toward  reality  and  It  will  hopefully  be 
the  f:rst  of  many  such  steps. 
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ish  from  Invading  us.  how  could  you  stop 
him?  You  may  say  to  him,  "I  see  no  prob- 
ability of  the' British  invading  us,"  but  he 
will  say  to  you  "'be  silent;  I  see  It,  If  you 
don't." 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  had  always  been  involving  and 
impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  pretend- 
ing generally,  if  not  always,  that  the  good  of 
the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our  con- 
vention understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive 
of  all  Kingly  oppressions;  and  they  resolved 
to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one  man 
should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  op- 
pression upon  us.  But  your  view  destroys  the 
whole  matter,  and  places  our  President  where 
Kings  have  always  stood. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


LINCOLN'S  LETTER  TO  HERNDON 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr,  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  a 
letter  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
February  15,  1848,  to  Mr.  William  Hern- 
don: 

Dear  William:  Let  me  first  state  what  I 
understand  to  be  your  position.  It  Is,  that  If 
It  shall  become  necessary  to  repel  invasion, 
the  President  may,  without  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  cross  the  line,  and  invade  the 
territory  of  another  country,  and  that 
whether  such  necessity  e.^cists  in  any  given 
case,  the  President  Is  to  be  the  sole  Judge. 

Before  going  further,  consider  well  whether 
this  is.  or  Is  not  your  position.  If  it  is.  it  Is 
a  position  that  neither  the  President  himself, 
not  any  friend  of  his,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ever  taken.  Their  only  positions  are  first,  that 
the  soil  was  ours  where  hostilities  com- 
menced, and  second,  that  whether  it  was 
rightfully  ours  or  not.  Congress  had  annexed 
it,  and  the  President,  for  that  reason  was 
bound  to  defend  It,  both  of  which  are  as 
clearly  proved  to  be  false  in  fact,  as  you  can 
prove  that  your  house  Is  not  mine.  That  soli 
was  not  ours;  and  Congress  did  not  annex 
or  attempt  to  annex  it.  But  to  return  to  your 
position.  Allow  the  President  to  invade  a 
neighboring  nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem 
It  necessary  to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you 
allow  him  to  do  so.  whenever  he  may  choose 
to  say  he  deems  It  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose— and  you  allow  him  to  make  war  at 
pleasure.  Study  to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit 
to  his  power  in  this  respect,  after  you  have 
given  him  so  much  as  you  propose.  If.  today. 
he  should  choose  to  say  he  thinks  It  neces- 
sary to  Invade  Canada,  to  prevent  the  Brit- 


A  SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    tXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
an  American  citizen  and  as  a  parent  of 
two  children,  I  am  sure  I  share  with  you 
a  deep  awareness  and  concern  over  the 
acute  problem  of  drug  traffic  and  drug 
addiction  in  our  country. 

Today  the  use  of  drugs  is  not  confined 
solely  to  the  ghetto  areas,  but  it  has  in- 
filtrated into  every  class  of  our  society 
and  it  now  poses  a  serious  threat  to  al- 
most every  family  and  citizen  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  accurately  quote  the 
actual  number  of  people  involved  in -the 
use  of  dangerous  drugs  or  those  actually 
addicted,  but  the  Bureau  or  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  compiled  sta- 
tistics of  actual  liard  core  addicts  and 
reveals  that  between  1960  and  1969  the 
number  has  risen  nationally  by  51.6  per- 
cent, while  in  Florida  it  has  risen  by 
264.3  percent. 

When  considering  those  using  mari- 
huana, pep  pills,  or  other  forms  of  hal- 
lucinary  drugs,  experts  estimate  that 
from  5  to  7  million  Americans  have 
used,  or  are  using,  drugs  in  one 
form  or  another.  Instead  of  allowing 
these  statistics  to  continue  rising,  we 
must  all  declare  war  to  stop  it. 

Everything  from  marihuana  and  pep 
pills  to  heroin  is  being  sold  today  in  the 
schools  of  our  Nation  and,  there  is  no 
doubt,  to  the  children  in  the  schools  of 
the  10th  Congressional  District — per- 
haps the  very  school  that  your  child  is 
attending. 

It  is  estimated  that  today  35  percent 
of  all  students  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges use  marihuana.  Is  one  of  these  stu- 
dents your  boy  or  girl,  or  a  child  of  your 
neighbor? 

Each  of  as  must  be  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation  since  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  no  child  is  immune 
from  the  problem.  It  is  indifference  and 
apathy  that  are  the  weapons  needed  by 
the  pushers  to  make  addicts  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  tragic  part  of  all  this  is  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  caused  by  drug  abuse  in 
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Broward  and  Dade  Counties  in  recent 
years.  I  refer  you  to  the  table  below. 

We.  as  citizens,  must  stop  ignoring  the 
problem  imtil  it  reaches  into  our  own 
personal  families.  We  must  become 
aware. 

No  child,  no  school,  no  home  is  safe 
from  this  sickness  that  is  rapidly  prevad- 
ing  every  element  of  our  society. 

I  prepared  this  special  report  to  aid 
and  to  better  acquaint  you  ^ith  facts 
concerning  drugs  which  your  children, 
perhaps,  may  already  know.  Please  studj' 
the  material  for  your  sake,  for  your  chil- 
dren's sake  and  for  the  sake  of  America's 

future. 

Deaths  caused  by  drugs 

Dade  County: 

1956-1967 4 

1968   14 

1969   --  37 

1970  (five  mts.) 22 

Broward  County: 

1968   4 

1969    6 

1970 -    3 

GLOSSARY    OF    NARCOTICS    TERMS 

Following  is  a  list  of  major  illegal 
drugs,  how  they  are  used,  their  popular 
names  and  the  effects: 

Marihuana — Called  "pot"  or  "grass." 
Derived  from  female  hemp  plant.  Usually 
smoked.  A  mild  hallucinogen  that  distorts 
perceptions  of  time  and  space  and  coor- 
dination. Strong  doses  can  cause  short 
term  psychotic  reactions.  Long  term  ef- 
fects are  not  known.  To  use  marihuana  is 
to  "get  high,"  "turn  on,"  or  "get  stoned." 
Marihuana  cigarettes  are  called  "joints." 

Hashish— Called  "hash,"  same  s£ 
marihuana,  except  more  potent. 

Amphetamines — Stimulants  used  to 
combat  fatigue.  Taken  in  pill  form,  al- 
though some  stronger  forms  are  dissolved 
in  a  liquid  and  injected  with  a  needle. 
They  speed  action  of  the  heart  and 
metabolism.  Called  "bennies,"  "pep  pills," 
"diet  pills,"  and  in  strong  doses,  "speed." 
Not  addictive  physically,  but  psycho- 
logical dependence  is  common.  Larger 
doses  are  required  for  the  same  effect 
after  a  while. 

Barbituates — Sedatives,  called  "goof- 
balls"  or  "downs."  They  relax  the  nerv- 
ous system,  slow  the  heart  rate,  lower 
blood  pressure  and  slow  down  breathing. 
Effects  can  resemble  drunkenness  and 
users  sometimes  become  irritable  and 
angry.  Physically  addictive,  like  heroin, 
barbitiu-ates  are  a  leading  cause  of  acci- 
dental deaths  in  the  country. 

LSD — A  powerful  hallucinogen  called 
"acid,"  It  causes  sharp  changes  in  per- 
ception. Nonaddictive,  but  can  cause 
panic,  paranoia,  and  hallucinations.  Can 
also  produce  permanent  derangement 
and  physical  defects.  Mescaline,  DMT, 
psylocybin  are  similar,  but  less  potent 
substances.  „ 

Heroin— Called  "junk,"  "stuff,"  "scag. 
Derivative  of  opium.  Usually  injected  un- 
der the  skin  or  "mainlined."  injected  di- 
rectly into  a  vein,  it  depresses  certain 
areas  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  causes 
physical  and  psychological  dependence, 
and  gradually  takes  greater  quantities  to 
achieve  the  same  effect.  Cocaine  is  sim- 
ilar. 

If  we  are  to  save  our  young  people  from 
a  life  of  horror,  we  must  prevent  their 
initial  use  of  narcotics.  If  this  is  impos- 
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sible  and  they  have  already  started  using 
narcotics  then  we  must  use  firm  efforts 
to  help  them  stop.  There  are  not  enough 
doctors,  or  police  to  locate  and  examine 
each  and  every  possible  user,  but  there 
are  enough  parents  and  citizens  if  they 
wOl  become  concerned. 

If  you  suspect  your  child  is  using  nar- 
cotics call  your  family  physician,  your 
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local  police  department,  or  the  sheriff's 
ofiBce  of  either  Broward  or  Dade  County. 
If  you  need  further  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  drug  abuse,  write  to  the 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse 
Infornaation,  5454  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  20015;  or  write 
to  me  as  your  Congressman  at  1127  Long- 
worth  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515, 
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and  my  oflBce  will  lend  such  assistance  as 
either  I  or  my  staff  are  able  to  do. 

I  have  prepared  this  brochure  in  order 
to  alert  my  constituents,  many  of  whom 
are  parents,  to  the  various  symptoms  that 
drugs  produce.  Your  interest  in  person- 
ally observing  your  children  in  any  un- 
usual changes  m  their  normal  behavior 
may  prevent  them  from  a  life  of  horror. 


Drug  used 


Physical  symptoms 


Look  for 


Dangers 


Glue  sniffing Violence,  drunk  appearance,  dreamy  or  blank 

expression. 

Heiom  morphine  codeine Stupor  drowsiness,    needle    marks    on    body, 

watery  eyes,  loss  of  appetite,  blood  stain  on 
shirt  sleeve. 

Cough  medicine  containing  codeine  and  opium..  Drunk  appearance,  lack  of  coordination,  con- 
fusion, excessive  itching. 

Marihuana,  pot,  grass Sleepiness,    wandering    mind,    enlarged    eye 

pupils,  lack  of  coordination,  craving  tor 
sweets,  increased  appetite. 

LSD,  DWT,  STP Severe  hallucinations,  feelings  of  detachment, 

incoherent  speech,  cold  hands  and  feet, 
vomiting,  laughing  and  crying. 

Pep  pills,  ups,  amphetamines Aggressive  behavior,  giggling,  silliness,  rapid 

speech,  confused  thinking,  no  appetite,  ex- 
treme fatigue,  dry  mouth,  shakiness. 

Goof  lialls,  downs,  barbiturates Drowiness,  stupor,  dullness,  slurred  speech, 

drunk  appearance,  vomiting. 


Tubes  of  glue,  glue  smears,  large  paper  bags  Lung  bram  damage,  death  through  suffocation 

or  handkerchiefs.  or  choking,  anemia, 

fveedle  or  hypodermic  syringe,  cotton,  torni-  Death    from    overdose,    mental    deterioration, 

quel— string,  rope,   belt,   burnt  bottle,  caps  oestruction  of  bram  and  liver. 

or  spoons,  glassine  envelopes. 

Empty  bottles  of  cough  medicine Causes  addiction. 

Strong  odor  of  burnt  leaves,  small  seeds  in  Damage  to  liver,  inducement  to  take  stronger 

pocket    lining,    cigarette    paper,    discolored  narcotics. 

hngers 

Cube  sugar  with  discoloration  in  center,  strong  Suicidal    tendencies,    unpredictable    behavior, 

body  odor,  small  tube  of  liquid.  chronic  exposure  causes  bram  damage. 

Jar  of  pills  of  varying  colors,  chain  smoking Death  from  overdose,  hallucinations. 

Pills  of  varying  colors Death  from  overdose,  unconscious. 


DEKLE   DeLOACH    TO    LEAVE    HIGH 
FBI  POST 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 
Dekle  DeLoach  To  Leave  High  F^I  Post 

Washington. — Cartha  Deke  EteLoach, 
third-ranking  official  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  a  native  of  Claxton,  will 
retire  from  the  FBI  July  20,  The  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal has  learned 

DeLoach,  a  28-year  veteran  of  the  bureau, 
has  been  mentioned  prominently  as  a  likely 
successor  to  the  75-year-old  director,  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover. 

DeLoach's  retirement  Is  set  to  go  in  effect 
on  his  50th  birthday. 

The  Georgian  said  Friday  he  will  Join 
Pepsico.  Inc.,  a  diversified  food  and  soft 
drink  firm  in  New  York,  as  a  vice  president. 

His  position  as  assistant  to  the  FBI  di- 
rector pays  S36.000  a  year.  DeLoach  said  his 
salary  has  not  been  established  but  "you 
can  be  sure  that  I  will  improve  myself 
financially." 

Confirming  his  retirement  Friday.  DeLoach 
said,  "It's  sort  of  an  emotional  thing  after 
28  years." 

Pepsico  President  Donald  M.  Kendall  said 
In  New  York  Friday  that  EteLoach  will  t>e  in 
charge  of  a  broad  range  of  activities  par- 
ticularly corporate  affairs. 

He  said  the  company  is  "fortunate  to  be 
able  to  attract  a  man  of  DeLoach'i  caliber. 

As  one  of  two  assistants  to  Hoover.  De- 
Loach  supervises  the  bureaus  four  investiga- 
tive divisions:  general  criminal  invest i;ja- 
tlons,  special  investigations,  domestic  in- 
vestigations and  criminal  records. 
^  He  reads  and  approves  scripts  for  all 
"FBI"  television  programs  and  is  generally 
In  charge  of  the  bureau's  image-building 
niachinery. 

DeLoach  was  born  in  Claxton  in  1920.  He 
attended  Gordon  Military  College  at  Barnes- 
^nie.  South  Georgia  College  at  Douglas  and 
Stetson  University  at  DeLand,  Fla. 

In  December  1942  he  Joined  the  FBI  as  a 
special  agent,  spent  1944  and  1946  in  the 
Navy  and  then  returned  to  the  bureau. 

He  became  an  inspector  in  October  1951 
and    in    1959    was    appointed    inspector    in 


charge  of  the  Crime  Records  EMvislon  of  the 
FBI.  He  was  elevated  to  his  present  jxxsitlon 
in  1965. 

DeLoach's  retirement  Is  likely  to  renew 
speculation  on  the  most  likely  man  to  suc- 
ceed Hoover  who  is  already  five  years  over 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70. 

Aside  from  financial  reward,  DeLoach  gave 
no  reason  for  his  retirement  other  than  he 
wants  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family. 
He  has  seven  children. 

His  exit  from  the  FBI  coincides  with  his 
reaching  age  50  when  he  becomes  eligible  for 
pension. 

Close  friends  here  in  Claxton  said  that 
DeLoach  has  been  considering  the  change 
quietly  for  several  months  He  had  been 
prominently  considered  as  Mr.  Hoover's 
choice  to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  federal 
bureau,  should  he  retire. 

DeLoach  has  visited  In  Claxton  manv  times 
in  recent  years,  and  has  been  keynote  speaker 
for  many  historic  occasions  here.  He  was 
named  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Claxton  Bank  some  months  ago, 
and  has  retained  an  active  Interest  in  his 
home  town. 

[From  the  Savannah  Morning  News-Evening 
Press.  June  7.  1970]   "^^ 
DeLoach  To  Retire 
(By  William  H.  Whitten) 

Caxton. — Cartha  D.  DeLoach,  a  top  assist- 
ant t»  FBI  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  sev- 
eral times  rumored  to  be  his  successor.  In- 
stead will  retire  July  20  after  28  years  with 
the  bureau. 

The  youngest  of  the  top  men  In  the  FBI 
(Hoover  is  75) .  DeLoach  will  retire  on  hLs  50th 
birthday  from  government  service  to  accept 
a  management  position  with  Pepsico,  Inc. 

Terming  his  retirement  "an  emotional 
thing,"  he  said,  however.  In  accepting  his  new 
Job  "you  can  be  sure  that  I  will  improve  my- 
self financially."  As  Hoover's  assistant,  his 
salary  is  $36,000  a  year. 

His  FBI  duties  Include  supervising  the  bu- 
reau's four  investigative  cUvlslons:  general 
criminal  investigations,  special  Investiga- 
tions, domestic  Investigations  and  criminal 
records. 

He  is  also  greatly  responsible  for  keepring  a 
good  image  of  the  bureau  before  the  public. 
In  addition  to  accepting  speaking  engage- 
ments himself,  he  reads  and  approves  any 
television  program  Inscrlpts  involving  the 
FBI. 

Joining  the  bureau  In  1942  as  a  special 
agent,  he  returned  to  the  FBI  after  spending 
two  years  In  the  Navy.  Named  an  inspector 
in   1951.   he  was  promoted   to   Inspector   In 


charge  of  the  crime  records  dl\-ision  In  1959. 
He  became  an  assistant  to  Hoover  in  1965. 

He  told  reporters  that  he  wants  to  be  able 
to  spend  more  time  with  his  family  (he  has 
seven  children)  and  that  he  also  becomes 
eligible  for  a  i>ension  on  his  50th  birthday. 

An  active  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
he  has  held  a  number  of  stare  and  national 
posts.  In  1964  he  was  named  Georgia's  "Man 
of  the  Year"  in  the  Legion. 

He  was  born  in  Claxton  and  attended  Gor- 
don Military  College.  South  Georgia  College 
at  Douglas  and  Stetson  University  in  DeLand, 
Fla.  He  received  a  dlitlnguisiied  alumni 
award  from  Stetson  in  1958. 

[From   the   Savannah    Evening   Press. 

June  9.   1970 1 

DeLoach  To  Retire 

The  town  of  Claxton  has  long  been  proud 
of  its  native  son  Cartha  D  EteLoa'jh.  who  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  become  assistant  to  J.  Eklgar 
Hoover. 

Now  the  former  Stetson  University  football 
star  has  announced  that  he  Is  eoing  to  retire 
as  an  FBI  official  and  enter  private  business. 

Cartha  DeLoach  first  Joined  the  FBI  In 
1944.  He  became  assistant  to  FBI  Director 
Hoover  in  1965  and  has  been  in  direct  charge 
of  all  criminal  Investigations  and  counter 
spy  operations  of  the  agency.  He  served  the 
FBI  and  the  nation  well,  and  we  commend 
him  for  his  record.  We  also  wish  him  well  as 
he  begins  his  new  assignment  In  the  business 
world.  South  Georgians  feel  that  he  has  been 
an  outstanding  credit  to  our  £irea. 

(From  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  June  14.  1970] 

FBI  Loses  a  Good  Man 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  will  never  again  be 
the  same.  Deke  DeLoach  Is  leaving. 

We  published  a  notice  of  his  forthcoming 
departure  a  few  days  ago.  Ran  his  picture, 
and  everything.  Even  so,  the  announcement 
probably  raised  but  few  eyebrows  and,  with 
the  fx>ssible  exception  of  his  local  agents, 
myself,  and  some  miscellaneous  and  sundry 
crooks  hereabouts,  held  little  personal  sig- 
nificance for  Chronicle  and  Herald  readers. 

Down  the  road  a  few  miles — however — 
down  around  Evans  County,  and  even  Bul- 
loch and  Candler,  In  all  likelihood — I'd 
wager  the  reception  of  that  information  was 
something  else  again.  Around  those  parts  of 
the  state  most  of  the  good  folks  know  Deke 
I>eLoach,  if  not  all  of  them  personally,  at 
least  by  reputation.   And   they   are   mighty 
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proud  of  him,  Down  there  he  Is  more  than 
the  man  who  Is  third  In  command  of  the 
fabled  FBI:  he  Is  a  neighbor.  Moreover,  he 
Is  to  the  iolks  in  that  area  a  community 
product,  a  man  born  and  raised  in  Claxton. 
and  a  Georgian  still  happy  to  call  It  home. 

That  is  Deke.  Or,  if  one  wants  to  be  for- 
mal. Cartha  D.  DeLoach.  a  most  extraor- 
din;'.ry  fellow  who  has  the  happy  faculty  for 
getting  the  job  done.  That  holds  whether  It 
is  as  a  football  player  for  Stetson  University. 
whK-h  he  was;  ;is  a  Navy  man  m  World  War 
II.  which  he  was;  or  as  a  tough,  hard-work- 
ing crime-fighter,  trusted  assistant  to  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover,  dedicated  family 
man  and  fun-loving,  constant  friend,  which 
he  is. 

Over  the  years  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
him  as  a  waJm  friend.  It  has  been  the  sort 
of  friendship  a  guy  like  me  treasures  be- 
cause, basically.  It  provides  a  good  feeling. 
It  has  been  u  meaningful  one  In  so  many 
ways,  and  Its  been  fun,  too.  I  have  proof  of 
the  latter. 

Deke  Invited  me  to  his  home  Just  outside 
Washing- on  on  a  couple  of  occasions.  Upon 
entering  his  family  room  on  the  first  visit 
I  noted  a  life-like  mechanical  parrot  in  a 
cage  on  a  table,  an  "on"  and  "off"  button 
conspicuously  showing  on  the  "bird."  As 
you  might  suspect — and  as  Deke  obviously 
knew  I  would— I  pressed  the  button  marked 
"on."  Croaked  the  parrot:  "Harris  is  a  Jerk! 
Harris  is  a  Jerk!  Harris  Is  a  Jerk!"  If  I  hadn't 
pressed  "off,"  I  guess  the  darn  thing  would 
still  be  announcing  a  fact  which  the  discern- 
ing G-Man  had  earlier  detected  and  had 
dictated  onto  a  tape  concealed  Inside  the 
parrot. 

The  second  time  I  arrived  at  the  DeLoach 
home,  not  only  was  I  greeted  by  the  name  of 
the  house  and  his  lovely  wife,  Barbara — 
and,  as  well,  by  most  of  their  seven  chil- 
dren— but  by  widely  displayed  and  very  real 
looking  "Wanted  by  the  FBI"  flyers  on  which 
were  Imprinted  by  picture  and  description, 
along  with  my  "criminal  record." 

As  yet  another  time,  at  a  meeting  of  news- 
men In  Washington  and  Just  after  I  had  been 
named  chairman  of  tourism  for  the  Augusta 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  huge  picture  of  me 
standing  by  a  dilapidated  wooden  shack  bear- 
ing a  sign  "Chamber  of  Commerce  Tourist 
Office"  was  shown  the  assembly. 

The  most  outlandish  practical  Joke  Irre- 
pressible Mr.  DeLoach  ever  perpetrated  on 
me — he  denied  It,  but  I  never  believed  him — 
came  when  he  had  someone  leave  in  my 
hotel  bed  a  real,  live  chicken.  I  got  rid  of  the 
critter  by  putting  It  In  another  fellow's  room, 
and  the  latter  did  the  practical  thing  by  put- 
ting It  on  the  hotel  elevator.  What  happened 
to  It  after  that  probably  Is  known  only  to  a 
bellboy  or  the  hotel  chef. 

Playing  Jokes  on  friends,  however.  Is  far 
from  being  Deke  DeLoach's  only  activity. 

A  Washington  Star  staffer  gave  a  right 
good  summary  of  his  duties  when  he  wrote 
the  other  day  that,  by  title,  DeLoach  is  the 
third  ranking  FBI  official  behind  Hoover  and 
associate  director  Clyde  A.  Tolson,  but  In  ef- 
fect the  functional  chief  of  four  major  di- 
visions of  the  Bureau:  Domestic  Intelligence, 
General  Investigative.  Special  Investigative 
and  Crime  Records. 

In  this  role,  the  former  Georgian  has 
headed  up  all  criminal  investigations  and 
FBI  counter-spy  operations.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  liaison  men  between  the  Bureau 
and  Congress,  the  White  House,  other  federal 
agencies,  some  of  the  top  people  In  the  Jus- 
tice Department — and  with  the  press. 

Deke  was  a  key  man  in  briefings  given 
President  Jchnson  He  playtd  the  major 
role  In  the  FBI  probe  of  the  White  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  In  Mlssis.slppi  after  the 
murder  of  three  civil  rights  workers.  He 
also  headed  the  International  manhunt 
which    led    in    the    apprehension    of   James 
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Earl  Ray,  who  later  was  convicted  of  mur- 
dering Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

In  the  words  of  the  Star  reporter.  Deke  Is 
known  as  a  "Take-charge  guy"  who  has  no 
fear  of  responsibility,  a  man  perfectly  willing 
to  tackle  the  intricate  detailed  work  in- 
volved m  FBI  cases,  yet  readily  acknowl- 
edglns:  the  ultimate  authority  of  his  two 
immediate  superiors. 

In  his  early  years  with  the  FBI— he  Joined 
the  Bureau  In  1942  but  was  away  in  WW  II 
from  1944  until  1946 — he  established  a  repu- 
tation as  a  hard-hitting,  hard-workina; 
special  agent.  He  worked  on  bank  robberies, 
kidnappings,  car  theft  and  cases  involving 
uatitinal  security.  He  was  named  an  inspec- 
tor in  1951  and  later  was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant director  while  still  in  his  thirties. 

Since  the  war,  Deke  has  been  active  as 
an  official  of  the  American  Legi')n  and,  in 
his  capacity  as  first-line  public  relations 
man  for  the  Bureau,  a  public  speaker 

Now  he  Is  leaving  the  FBI,  a  decision— 
as  he  said  in  a  letter  a  couple  of  days  ago — 
which  did  not  come  easy.  He  must,  how- 
ever, have  good  reasons  for  accepting  the 
position  of  vice  president  with  Pepsico.  not 
the  least  one  of  which  Is  that  it  will  un- 
doubtedly allow  him  more  time  to  be  with 
his   attractive   family. 

So  this  man.  of  whom  Georgians,  specifi- 
cally, and  Americans,  generally,  can  be 
protid — and  to  whom  they  also  should  be 
grateful—  is  turning  in  his  badge  and  call- 
ing quits  to  an  exciting  and  rewarding 
crime-fighting  career  spanning  a  total  of 
28  years. 

The  date  set  for  his  retirement  from  the 
Bureau  is  July  20.  It  Is  a  date  which  also 
will  mark  his  50th  birthday. 


July  20,  1970 


(From  the  (Washington.  DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Junes,  1970] 

Third-Ranking   FBI    Offici.^l   Retiring   To 

T.\KE  Business  Post 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Cartha  D.  (Deke)  De  Loach,  veteran  FBI 
official  and  operating  chief  of  the  bureau  In 
recent  years  as  assistant  to  director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  is  retiring  next  month  to  enter  pri- 
vate business. 

De  Loach,  who  will  be  50  July  20,  leaves  on 
that  date  to  become  a  vice  president  of 
Pepsico  Corp. 

There  w;is  no  indication  at  FBI  headquar- 
ter.s  as  to  who  will  step  into  the  post  of  as- 
sistant to  the  director,  although  there  is 
speculation  that  the  vacancy  will  be  filled 
by  one  of   10  assistant  directors. 

By  title,  De  Loach  is  the  third-ranking  of- 
ficial in  the  FBI  behind  Hoover  and  associate 
director  Clyde  A.  Tolson,  but  In  effect  he  has 
t>een  the  'functional  chief  of  four  major 
divisions  of  the  bureau:  Domestic  Intelli- 
gence. General  Investigative.  Special  Inves- 
tigative and  Crime  Records. 

In  this  role,  he  has  been  in  direct  charge 
of  all  criminal  investigations  and  FBI  coun- 
terspy operations.  He  also  has  played  a  ma- 
jor part  in  representing  the  bureau  in  rela- 
tions with  Congress,  the  White  House,  other 
federal  agencies,  the  Justice  Department  of 
which  the  FBI  Is  part,  and  with  the  press, 

LIAISON    WITH    WHITE    HOUSE 

During  the  five  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  De 
Loach  was  Hoover's  liaison  man  with  the 
White  House  and  frequently  briefed  Johnson 
and  his  aides  on  cases  Involving  national  se- 
curity, racial  problems  and  FBI  background 
checks  on  potential  nominees  for  high  office. 

De  Loach  played  key  roles  in  a  number  of 
top  priority  cases.  Including  the  strenuous 
FBI  effort  to  eliminate  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
In  Mississippi  after  the  murder  of  three  civil 
rlshts  workers  in  Neshoba  County  and  the 
international  manhunt  that  led  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  James  Earl  Ray,  later  con- 
victed as  the  assassin  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr. 


De  Loach's  office  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Justice  Department  building  became  the 
command  center  for  hundreds  of  cases  for 
which  the  FBI  had  Jurisdiction  Hoover  and 
Tolson,  although  retaining  final  authority  in 
all  matters  affeciing  administration  of  the 
bureau,  gave  De  Loach  a  long  tether  in  day- 
to-day  operations  after  he  was  appointed  to 
his  present  Job  on  Dec.  31,  1965. 

De  Lrjach  has  been  known  as  a  "take-charge 
guy"  with  no  fear  of  responsibility,  but  at  the 
same  time  reflecting  the  general  viewpoint 
of  Hoover,  the  man  known  to  De  Loach  and 
everyone  else  In  the  FBI  as  "the  Boss."  His 
role  under  Hoover  and  ToLson  was  to  take  on 
the  intricate  detailed  work  Involved  in  FBI 
cases,  with  the  two  older  men  continuing  to 
exercise  ultimate  control. 

His  relations  with  a  succession  of  Justice 
Department  otBcials  and  attorneys  general, 
like  those  of  Hoover,  were  sometimes  less 
than  cordial.  Before  the  CIA  and  the  FBI 
worked  out  an  amicable  division  of  respon- 
sibility, De  Loach  figured  in  collisions  be- 
tween Hoover  and  the  CIA  over  FBI  opera- 
tions overseas  and  CIA  operations  Inside  the 
continental  U.S. 

JOINED    FBI    IN     1942 

De  Loach,  a  native  of  Claxton,  Ga.,  and  a 
star  football  player  at  Stetson  University, 
Joined  the  FBI  in  1942.  He  was  In  the  havy 
from  1944  until  1946,  when  he  returned  to 
the  FBI.  He  established  a  reputation  as  a 
tough,  hard-working  special  agent,  working 
on  the  whole  gamut  of  FBI  cases — bank  rob- 
beries, kidnappings,  car  thefts,  national  se- 
curity— In  several  field  offices. 

In  1951  he  was  promoted  to  inspector, 
transferred  to  Washington  and  assigned  to 
the  Domestic  Intelligence  Division.  In  1953, 
he  was  transferred  to  Crime  Records,  the  sec- 
tion which  not  only  keeps  track  of  national 
crime  statistics  and  trends,  but  also  acts  as 
the  FBI's  public  relations  and  press  office.  He 
was  promoted  to  assistant  director  before  he 
was  40. 

De  Loach  became  known  as  a  skilled  pub- 
lic speaker  and  a  prominent  official  of  the 
American  Legion.  He  also  holds  a  number 
of  honorary  degrees  and  awards  and  Is  a 
prominent  Catholic  layman  In  St.  Mary's 
Parish,  Alexandria,  Va. 

De  Loach  and  the  former  Barbara  0\tens 
were  married  In  1945.  Tliey  have  seven  chil- 
dren and  make  their  home  In  Fairfax  County, 
Va. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  15, 1970] 

FBI's  No.  2  Man  Ends  Public  Life 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington. — Next  Monday  marks  the  first 
day  in  private  life  of  a  good  and  faithful 
public  servant — Cartha  D.  (Deke)  De  Loach, 
the  assistant  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  a  member  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, with  time  out  for  Navy  service 
during  the  war,  for  28  years. 

No  doubt  he  will  be  a  fish  out  of  water  for 
a  time— but  a  goldfish,  as  a  top  executive 
with  the  Pepsl-Cola  Co. — because  the  FBI 
has  been  a  way  of  life  for  him  for  so  long. 
He  was  a  son  to  J.  Edgar  and  a  brother  to 
every  good  FBI  man,  and  there  have  been 
few  bad  ones,  largely  malcontents. 

When  Deke  announced  his  impending  re- 
tirement, which  came  on  his  50th  birthday 
yesterday,  there  was  a  splashing  of  specula- 
tion in  liberal  circles  as  to  what  this  might 
mean  to  the  world's  No.  1  law  enforcement 
agency.  Many  of  the  deep  thinkers  on  the 
Left  agreed  that  this  could  only  mean  that 
the  FBI  was  turning  in  their  direction,  as  tho 
Deke  were  responsible  for  FBI  policy. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  ridiculous, 
but  this  nonsense  was  widely  accepted.  So 
long  as  Director  Hoover  runs  the  FBI— and 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  he  does— the  or- 
ganization  will    continue   to   let    none   but 
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Americans  stand  guard  over  our  safety  to  the 
best  of  its  ability.  Deke  would  be  the  first  to 
say  this,  but  he  did  noi  choose  to  become 
embroiled  with  men  who  are  forever  lunging 
into  thought   and   generally  missing. 

The  heavy  thinkers  said  De  Loach  was 
ruling  himself  out  as  a  successor  to  Hoover. 
Tet  there  Is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Nixon  or  any 
other  President  could  not  pluck  De  Loach 
from  private  life.  If  he  considered  his  ap- 
pointment as  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  and  he  couldn't  be  far  wrong. 

Deke  is  leaving,  as  he  had  planned,  for  eight 
reasons — his  beautiful  wife  and  their  seven 
children.  Including  one  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
One  can  hardly  raise  and  educate  seven  chil- 
dren on  an  FBI  salary.  So  when  he  became 
eligible  for  his  FBI  pension,  after  more  than 
25  years  of  service  and  on  his  50th  birthday, 
he  elected  to  accept  a  post  which  Donald 
Mcintosh  Kendall  had  been  holding  open  for 
him  for  some  five  years. 

This  day  Is  not  entirely  Deke's.  because 
much  of  him  will  always  belong  to  the  FBI 
and  to  Hoover.  He  Is  the  embodiment  of 
the  loyalty,  the  sportsmanship,  the  personnal 
presence  and  the  devotion  to  duty  that  mark 
the  FBI  man  generallly.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
some  fine  qualities  In  a  greater  degree  than 
his  fellows,  or  he  would  have  gone  so  far  so 
fast  and  enjoyed  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
three  Presidents  and  any  number  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  members  of  the  cabinet,  sen- 
ators, representatives  and  a  host  of  lesser 
officials. 

For  his  farewell  salute  at  the  American 
Legion,  where  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
national  public  relations  committee  since 
1959,  men  came  from  all  walks  of  life,  from 
all  faiths  and  of  all  races.  In  the  Interests  of 
accuracy  it  must  be  noted  there  wasn't  a 
single  Communist  present,  nor  anyone  left 
of  center. 

Deke  Is  gone  but  the  FBI  is  carrying  on. 
His  post  Is  being  filled  by  William  Cornelltis 
SuUlvan,  another  man  of  ability  and  charm. 
And,  If  Sullivan  should  go.  Hoover  has  ranks 
of  dedicated  and  competent  men  to  choose 
from.  This  is  the  way  every  good  organization 
should  be  run  but  too  frequently  isn't.  There 
is  only  one  Indlspenslble  man'  In  the  FBI, 
and  he  is  the  FBI.  But  we  can  be  thankful 
he  is  continuing  to  make  so  manv  capable 
heirs. 

Capital  Ideas 

(By  Ray  McHugh,  Chief,  Washington  Bureau, 

Copley  News  Service) 

Washington. — Newsmen  are  always  warned 
not  to  become  "personal"  in  their  columns. 
It's  a  good  rule.  But  today  I'm  going  to 
break  It. 

I  want  to  salut*  the  best  G-man  In  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
before  he  retires  July  20. 

How  do  I  know  that  C.  D.  "Deke"  Deloach. 
assistant  to  Mr.  Hoover,  Is  the  best  G-man? 

Easy. 

My  daughter,  5.  tells  me  so  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Deke  Is  her  Godfather.  She  could  be 
right. 

With  the  obvious  exception  of  Mr.  Hoover 
who  looms  like  a  colossus  over  the  agency 
he  has  directed  for  more  than  40  years.  There 
are  few  men  who  can  match  the  stature  of 
this  soft-spoken,  fun-loving  Claxton.  Ga., 
product,  who  also  can  be  a  strict,  no-nonsense 
disciplinarian. 

Even  In  an  organization  where  exc«llence 
Is  a  common  virtue,  Deloach  has  stood  out. 

He  ranks  third  In  the  FBI  behind  Mr. 
Hoover  and  associate  director  Clyde  Tolson, 
but  he  commands  four  of  the  bureau's  most 
Important  and  sensitive  divisions:  Domestic 
Intelligence,  general  investigative,  special  in- 
vestigative and  criminal  records. 

For  the  last  five  years  he  has  personally 
supervised  every  major  FBI  criminal,  civil 
rights  and  counter  espionage  Investigation. 

He  commanded  the  trans-Atlantic  man- 
hunt that  netted  James  Ray,  the  convicted 
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slayer  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
He  had  personal  charge  of  the  probe  into 
the  murders  of  United  Mineworkers  official 
Jock  Yablonskl,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
across  his  desk  every  day  go  orders  affecting 
the  apprehension  of  bank  robbers,  kidnapers, 
killers,  car  thieves,  civil  rights  violators, 
embezzlers,  confidence  men  and  spies. 

Deloach  qualifies  for  any  "10  most  un- 
w.inted"  list  in  the  underworld,  but  with 
friends  he  qualifies  a.?  one  of  Washington's 
best-liked  officials  and  its  most  notorious 
practical  Jokester. 

On  an  airplane  trip,  complying  with  law. 
he  will  calmly  notify  the  stewardess  and  the 
pilot  that  he  Is  an  FBI  agent,  that  he  Is  car- 
rying a  gun  .  .  .  And  that  his  unsuspecting 
companion  Is  "my  prisoner." 

I  That  does  wonders  for  yotir  personal 
popularity  on  an  airliner! ) 

Friends  also  have  discovered  that  a  stay 
In  the  same  hotel  with  Deloach  can  be  an 
ordeal.  Some  have  awakened  to  find  live 
chickens  In  their  room,  some  have  been 
rolled  out  at  5  am.  by  a  siren  tucked  under 
their  mattress  and  csrefuUy  wired  to  De- 
loach's  room,  across  100  feet  of  hotel  front. 
A  visit  to  his  home  Is  no  less  risky.  With 
his  wife  Barbara  and  his  seven  children  play- 
ing willing  accomplices,  more  than  one 
guest,  has  suddenly  been  confronted  with 
huge  "wanted"  posters  bearing  their  picture 
and  a  gory  criminal   record. 

Deloach  Joined  the  FBI  In  1942  after  Stet- 
son University  where  he  was  a  football  star 
and  the  University  of  Georgia  Law  School.  He 
served  in  the  navy  during  World  War  II  and 
was  called  to  FBI  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton in  1950. 

From  1951  to  1959  he  was  Inspector.  The 
rank  millions  of  television  fans  recognize 
who  follow  the  Sunday  night  exploits  of 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  Jr..  on  the  popular  "The 
FBI"  show.  (Deloach  is  credited  Inside  the 
Bureau  with  having  created  the  series.  He 
and  his  associates  screen  every  episode.) 

In  1959  Mr.  Hoover  named  Deloach  an 
assistant  director,  tightening  the  personal 
bond  between  the  two  men.  It  wont  appear 
in  any  official  record,  but  friends  describe 
Deloach's  retirement  meeting  with  "The 
Boss"  as  "an  emotional  thing." 

"Emotional"  is  a  word  they  don't  like  in 
the  FBI.  Mr.  Hoover's  organization  is  built 
on  loyalty,  dedication,  performance  and  the 
solid  premise  that  the  Bureau  Is  bigger  than 
any  agent  or  executive.  Its  success  is  based 
on  the  ability  of  well-trained  men  to  move 
easily,  almost  unnoticed,  from  assignment  to 
assignment. 

William  Sullivan,  a  competent,  professor- 
like  man  who  has  concentrated  in  the  field 
of  Communist  subversion,  is  already  slipping 
into  Deloach's  duties.  Like  the  tall,  raw- 
boned  Georgian.  Sullivan  Is  known  for  his 
fierce  dedication  to  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 

But  Washington  is  going  to  miss  Deke 
Deloach. 

Most  of  the  men  in  Congress  call  him  by 
his  first  name.  He  Is  a  personal  friend  of 
President  Nixon.  He  was  a  frequent  guest  of 
President  Johnson  In  the  private  Presidential 
apartment  In  the  White  House.  He  knows 
virtually  every  police  chief  in  the  United 
States  and  his  official  duties  and  his  work  as 
voluntary  national  public  relations  chairman 
of  the  American  Legion  has  won  him  friends 
in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  a  score  of 
foerign  countries. 

Deloach  has  his  critics,  too  But  they  sing 
in  a  weak  chorus. 

Some  have  tried  to  brand  him  as  "political" 
or  as  "a  creature  of  Hoover."  His  vigorous 
stand  alongside  the  Director  against  policies 
of  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Ramsey  Clark  made  him  a  target  for  some 
Liberals  In  Congress.  They  liked  It  even  less 
when  he  developed  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  President  Nixon's  Atty.  Gen.  John 
Mitchell  and  Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Richard 
Klelndelnst. 
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L:ke  Mr  Hoover.  Deloach  for  years  has  been 
a  vehement  foe  of  lax  bail  bond  practices. 
light  or  suspended  sentences  and  easy  parole 
policies  and  he  has  fought  stiggesting  from 
any  quarter  to  change  the  Bureau  Into  a 
"National  Police  Force." 

If  he  isn't  sympathetic  with  today's  per- 
missive society  or  the  theory  that  protestors 
can  Ignore  laws  which  curb  their  personal 
desire.s.  it's  not  surprising. 

There  wasn't  much  room  for  compromise 
in  the  poor  Southern  red  clay  country  where 
he  was  raised  by  a  widowed  mother  who  ran 
a  boarding  house  to  help  send  her  son  to 
college. 

And  there  isn't  much  room  for  compromise 
in  Mr  Hoover's  FBI. 

The  law  is  an  Impartial  thing  to  men  In 
The  Bureau    Their  arrest  record  proves  it. 

Maybe  Deke  Deloach  isn't  the  greatest  man 
who  ever  served  under  Mr.  Hoover.  But  he's 
the  kind  of  man  who  has  made  every  Amer- 
ican proud  of  the  FBI. 

I  didn't  think  he  should  leave  Washington 
wr.hciit  a  lot  of  people  knowing  about  It. 

Besides,  if  I  didn't  write  this  column,  my 
daughter  wouldn't  speak  to  me. 


OUTSTANDING  LEGISLATOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  much  sadness  and  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  heard  of  the  passing  of 
my  good  friend  and  former  colleague. 
Cliff  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Cliff  Davis  served  the  people  of  his 
district  with  great  distinction  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  for  24  years.  I  consider 
it  a  great  privilege  to  have  known  him 
and  to  have  served  with  him  not  only  in 
the  House  but  also  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

Judge  Davis  was  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator, and  among  his  many  legislative 
accomplishments  were  sponsorship  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act,  the  TVA  Self-Financing  Act.  the 
Federal  Interstate  Highway  Act.  and  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  project. 

Although  he  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  many  areas,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  particular  expertise  in  the  field 
of  public  works.  As  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control,  he  was  a  champion  of  water  re- 
source development  and  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  water  resource  de- 
velopment, not  only  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  but  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  these  projects  will  serve  as 
permanent  monuments  to  his  foresight 
and  dedication. 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  ability, 
the  judge  had  many  endearing  quali- 
ties which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  popular  Members  of  the 
House.  He  was  always  a  most  helpful 
and  cooperative  colleague,  and  he  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  of  us  who 
had  the  honor  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  him  here  in  the  House. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  all  the  members  of  his  family  in 
their  great  loss. 
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FUEL  CRISIS  IN  >nEW  ENGLAND 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    M\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  critical  residual  fuel 
shortage  in  the  New  England  area.  I  have 
received  numerous  and  urgent  telegrams 
stating  that  unless  Federal  assistance  is 
secured  to  procure  fuel  oil,  power  short- 
ages will  result  in  many  towns  in  New 
England. 

Not  only  are  there  oil  shortages  but 
also  liquid  asphalt,  necessaiy  for  road 
building  pro.iects,  is  in  low  supply  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  effort  to  bring  relief  to  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England,  I  have  contacted 
the  President,  Secretary  of  Interior 
Hickel,  and  Gen.  George  A.  Lincoln  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  officials  will 
provide  prompt  remedies  to  this  serlour 
problem. 

I  Fubmit  for  the  record  various  news 
items  and  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived outlining  the  fuel  crisis  in  New 
England: 

(Prom  the  Patriot  Ledger.  July  17,  1970] 

AsE.^  Towns  Report  Fuel  On.  Shortage 

A  shortage  of  low  sulphur  oil.  Increasingly 
required  In  the  U.S.  and  Europe  as  an  antl- 
poliution  measure,  and  the  failure  of  oil 
companies  to  expand  production  capacities 
fast  enoueh  have  cau.sed  a  fuel  oil  crisis  In 
New  England. 

PRICE  rp  3  0  PERCENT 

several  area  communities  have  already  re- 
ported an  inability  to  get  oil  companle.?  to 
bid  on  heating  oil  jontracts  and  where  bids 
have  been  received,  the  price  has  gone  up  30 
per  cent. 

Nationwide,  production  of  residual  fuel  oil 
grades  5  and  6  (the  basic  heating  oils)  to 
running  20  million  barrels  behind  last  year's 
rate. 

The  major  oil  companies  have  cut  back 
the  amount  of  heating  oil  shipped  to  New 
England  distribiUors  20  per  cent. 

Each  oil  company  took  a  different  tack. 
some  cutting  back  the  quantity  shipped  to 
customers  by  20  per  cent;  others  eliminated 
20  per  cent  of  their  customers. 

In  addition  to  the  oil  shortages,  liquid  as- 
phalt, a  key  road-bulldlng  material.  Is  in  ex- 
tremely short  supply  in  Massachusetts. 

"What  you've  got  Is  a  real  fuel  oil  crisis." 
said  a  Wa.shington  spokesman  for  the  oil 
companies. 

The  first  Indications  of  the  problem  came 
when  area  school  systems  found  it  extremely 
difficult — and  expensive — to  purchase  num- 
ber 5  and  number  6  grade  oil. 

NO    BIDDERS 

T^e  Holbrook.  Milton  and  Randdlph  school 
systems  have  been  unable  to  find  anyone  to 
bid  on  their  1970-71  heating  oil  contract. 

While  Milton  was  seeking  to  purchase  spe- 
cial "anti-pollution"  oil  with  a  low  sulphur 
content,  the  other  two  towns  were  seeking 
only  to  buy  conventional  heating  fuel.  Never- 
theless. Holbrook  and  Randolph  received  no 
bids. 

Other  towns  have  received  bids,  but  at  ex- 
tremely high  prices. 

In  Hlngham.  the  school  system  expects 
fuel  oil  costs  to  go  up  30  per  cent.  The  town 
budgeted  .135.000  for  heating  fuel,  and  the 
school  department  now  expects  that  an  emer- 
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gency  transfer  from  the  reserve  fund  will  be 
neces.-ary. 

In  Sharon,  the  bids  received  for  number  5 
and  6  oil  were  so  high  that  they  were  re- 
jected. The  lowest  bid  was  30  per  cent  higher 
than  the  $31,200  spent  last  year. 

Stoughton  reported  a  similar  Increase. 

HOMEOWNER    PROBLEM 

The  situation  will  not  hit  the  average 
home<3wner  until  fall  when  he  prepares  to 
purchase  heating  fuel  for  the  winter.  Some 
experts  have  predicted  that  many  homeown- 
ers may  not  be  able  to  find  an  oil  supplier. 

It  seems  there  are  two  basic  reasons  for 
the  problem:  a  shortage  of  oil  with  low  sul- 
phur content  and  the  failure  of  the  oil  com- 
panies to  expand  their  fuel  oil  production  ca- 
pacities fast  enough. 

Low  sulphur  fuel  is  becoming  required  In 
both  the  United  States  and  Europe  as  an 
anti-jxillution  measure. 

Most  numt>er  5  and  6  oil  presently  avail- 
able has  a  2.2  per  cent  sulphur  content.  Pol- 
lution fighters  want  to  cut  this  back  to  1 
per  cent.  This  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
sulphur  dioxide  (S02)  produced  by  oil 
burning. 

L\RGEST    MARKET 

New  York  City  is  perhaps  the  largest  mar- 
Ket  now  requiring  the  low  sulphur  oil. 

Ma.=«ichusetts  was  to  have  instituted  a  1 
per  cent  sulphur  requirement  in  Boston  and 
suburbs.  But,  owing  to  lack  of  low  sulphur 
fuel,  the  state  Department  of  Public  Health 
has  rescinded  the  ban  for  one  year  in  the 
suburbs.  The  regulation  is  in  effect,  however, 
in   the  City  of  Boston. 

The  lack  of  low-sulphur  fuel  results  from 
the  growth  of  the  European  market  for  low 
sulphur  fuel,  from  political  crises  in  Libya, 
Syria,  and  Nigeria,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  oil  produced  in  Venezuela. 

Venezuela  supplies  virtually  all  of  the  heat- 
ing oil  consumed  in  New  England  but  the 
oil  is  the  high  sulphur  variety. 

The  lack  of  import  quotas  on  residual 
fuels  and  the  expense  of  U.S.  oils  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  dependence  on  the  South 
American  oil. 

Shell  and  Esso  are  building  plants  that  will 
remove  sulphtir  from  the  Venezuelan  oil  but 
they  v.ill  not  be  ready  until  1971  at  the 
earliest. 

As  an  Interim  measure  the  oil  companies 
planned  to  mix  the  Venezuelan  oil  with  the 
sulphur-free  oil  now  being  produced  in 
Libya,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Nigeria. 

But  International  crises  have  virtually  de- 
stroyed this  strategy. 

CUTBACK    ORDERED 

The  Libyan  government  fell  in  a  coup  and 
the  new  government  nationalized  several  oil 
companies.  Occidental  Petroleum,  which  has 
vast  oil  holdings  in  Libya,  was  ordered  to  cut 
back  its  production  from  800.000  barrels  per 
day  to  500.000.  Moreover,  the  Libyan  govern- 
ment ha.s  been  predisposed  to  sell  oil  to 
Europe  rather  than  to  the  United  States. 

The  Nigerian  Civil  War  was  fought  in  part 
over  the  oil  wells  in  Biafra  and  production 
In  the  war-torn  nation  has  been  slow  to  re- 
sume. 

The  continuing  war  in  the  Middle  East  has 
further  caused  a  shortage  of  fviel  oil.  A  major 
pipeline  carrying  re.sldual  oil  was  sabotaged 
in  Syria  and  the  Syrian  government  has  not 
permitted  the  line  to  be  repaired. 

In  addition  to  the  international  situation, 
Europe  has  adopted  the  goal  of  1  per  cent 
sulphur  fuel  oil  for  its  factories.  The  de- 
mand for  the  product  has  increased  sharply 
on  the  contliient. 

But  the  lack  of  low-sulphur  oil  is  only 
part  of  the  problem. 

NUCLEAR    POWER 

In  making  their  projections  about  oil  needs 
In  the  seventies,  the  oil  companies  assumed 
that   electric   generating   stations,    a   major 
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consumer  of  fuel  oil,  would  be  switching  to 
nuclear  energy.  This,  the  oil  companies  rea- 
soned, would  reduce  the  need  for  residual  oil. 

However,  nuclear  power  has  yet  to  prove 
100  per  cent  successful  and  many  utilities 
are  returning  to  oil  fueled  plants.  The  con- 
sumption of  oil  for  electric  generating  pur- 
poses. In  fact.  Increased  nine  per  cent  last 
year. 

Said  a  Washington  official,  "We  are  in  for 
tk  year  or  two  of  a  major  energy  crisis." 

The  crisis  has  led  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
to  call  upon  the  White  House  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  see  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  ease  the  problem. 

Several  people  have  suggested  delaying  the 
start  of  low-sulphur  requirements  for  at  least 
a  year  until  production  capacity  begins  to 
meet  the  demand. 

This  Is,  obviously  a  less  than  satisfactory 
solution  but  no  other  suggestions  have  been 
offered  to  date. 

New  refineries  producing  low-sulphur  fuel 
are  now  under  construction  in  Venezuela 
and  elsewhere.  They  will  be  finished  next 
year.  That  should  bring  the  crisis  under  con- 
trol. 

Until,  then,  however,  a  nervous — and  pos- 
sibly cold — winter  looms  ahead  In  New  Eng- 
land. 


Plea  for  Asphalt  Sent  to  Nixon 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  July   17,   1970] 

(By  Paul  Sawin  and  Jack  Gallant) 

Calling  the  asphalt  situation  in  Massachu- 
etts  "desperate,"  Gov.  Sargent  yesterday 
wired  President  Nixon  to  take  action  that 
would  "avert  layoffs  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers." 

Sargent  asked  that  restrictions  on  Import- 
ed asphalt  be  lifted  since  "domestic  suppliers 
cannot   supply"  enough. 

One  of  the  largest  suppliers  In  New  Eng- 
land laid  off  250  workers  for  two  days. 

Thomas  F,  O'Donnell.  president  of  Trl- 
mount  Bituminous  Products  Co.  of  Everett, 
said  it  was  the  second  time  In  the  company's 
50-year  history  that  workers  were  laid  off 
because  of  a  shortage. 

"I've  been  in  business  since  1920,"  O'Don- 
nell said  "and  have  never  had  a  situation  like 
this.  We  had  to  lay  off  today.  We  are  going 
back  to  work  Monday  and  see  how  long 
we  can  go." 

The  company  Is  Involved  In  runways,  ramps 
and  taxiways  at  Logan  Airport  and  surfacing 
on  Rtt.  2  in  Cambridge  and  Arlington  and 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 

In  Washington,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hickel  has  been  under  pressure 
from  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  de- 
legation to  ease  Import  quotas. 

"There  Is  every  hope,"  a  department  spokes- 
man said  yesterday,  "that  the  situation  will 
be  eased  In  the  next  few  days." 

Both  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Rep. 
Torbert  Macdonald  have  advised  Hickel  that 
Massachusetts'  road  resurfacing  projects  are 
being  endangered  and  have  asked  Immediate 
release  of  more  oil  imports. 

After  a  closed-door  meeting  yesterday  with 
Commerce  Commr.  Carroll  P.  Sheehan,  Sar- 
gent wired  the  President: 

"I  urge  your  Immediate  action  to  lift 
restrictions  on  the  Importation  of  asphalt, 
necessary  to  end  critical  shortage  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  avert  layoffs  of  thousands  of 
svorkers,  Canadian  supply  available.  Lifting 
these  import  restrictions  will  have  no  ad- 
verse effect  on  domestic  oil  Industry.  VlUl 
public  and  private  constructions  projects 
being  brought  to  a  standstill." 

"If  the  Government  would  stay  out  of 
it."  O'Donnell  said,  "and  let  them  import 
crude  and  finished  asphalt  we  would  be  all 
right.  We  had  to  lay  off  one  day  last  week 
and  two  days  this  week. 

"I  don't  know  how  much  that  Is  In  dollar 
value  but  It  means  a  lot  to  us." 
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The  72-year-old  executive  said  the  short- 
age of  asphalt  is  the  worst  he  has  seen. 

One  of  his  major  suppliers.  Humble  Oil 
and  Refining  Co,  presently  has  some  No,  6 
fuel  oil  used  In  making  asphalt.  O'Donnell 
said  he  is  now  waiting  for  his  company  is 
directly  involved  with  the  shortage  of  crude 
oil.  Tills  In  turn  is  scarce  because  of  the 
growing  demand  for  a  low-sulphur  fuel  t;;at 
will  conform  to  anti-pollution  regulations. 
Oil  companies  are  changing  their  refining 
proce?ses  and  there  Is  less  petroleum  byprod- 
uct  for  mnking  asphalt. 

Warren  Brothers  of  Cambridge  Is  another 
large  asphalt  producer  feeling  the  pinch. 

A  spokesman  for  tiie  company  said  there 
had  bc-en  no  layoff  but  that  the  "situation 
is  serious.  The  oil  companies  have  pvit  all 
customers  on  a  quota  that  is  75  per  cent  of 
what  they  bought  last  year," 


Quincy,  Mass., 

July  11,  1970. 
Congressman    James    Burke, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Am  advising  you  of  potential  critical  sit- 
uation in  town  of  Braintree.  Desperately 
need  your  assistance.  Federal  assistance  is 
necessary  in  order  to  procure  necessary 
supply  of  fuel  oil  for  Braintree  power  sup- 
ply. Braintree  contract  for  heavy  fuel  oil  ex- 
pires July  31,  1970,  At  that  time  Brain- 
tree will  only  have  two  weeks  supply  on  hand 
for  power.  Public  safety  a  necessity  demands 
immediate  action  from  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  your  assistance  is  urgently 
requested  to  alleviate  serious  crisis  In  Brain- 
tree. For  further  information  contact  Alban 
G.  Spurrel.  Braintree  Electric  Light  Dept.,  44 
Allen  St..  Braintree,  Mass. 

James  R.  MacIntyre, 

State  Senator. 


Braintree.  Mass., 

July  14.  1970. 
Congressman    James    Burke, 
Washington..  D.C. 

Braintree  Light  Department  advertised  on 
June  17,  1970,  for  bids  on  350.000  barrels 
ir6  oil.  At  the  bid  opening  on  July  13,  1970, 
no  bids  were  received.  Notices  from  four  sup- 
pliers of  it  6  fuel  stated  that  they  were  un- 
able to  obtain  the  fuel  necessary  to  submit 
a  bid. 

Braintree's  contract  for  heavy  fuel  oil  ex- 
pires on  July  31,  1970,  and  at  that  time  we 
will  have  about  two  weeks  supply  on  hand. 
Failure  to  obtain  a  fuel  supply  will  result 
in  shutdown  of  the  town  generating  facili- 
ties. Shortage  of  power  In  the  area  Is  already 
critcal  and  curtailment  of  even  this  small 
generating  system  will  add  to  the  serious 
power  shortage  problem  now  facing  the  New 
England  area. 

Your  immediate  attention  to  this  serious 
problem  coupled  with  firm  action  necessary 
for  its  correction  is  urgently  needed  and  most 
respectfully  requested. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alban  G.  Spurrell, 
Manager,  Braintree  Electric  Light  Dept. 

Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  9,  1970. 
Hon.  James  A,  Burke, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Wa'^hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  As  you  perhaps  know,  we  have 
a  massive  resurfacing  and  repair  program  In 
progress  on  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 

I  have  Just  been  informed  by  our  asphalt 
suppliers  that,  due  to  shortage  of  crude  oil. 
there  will  be  only  limited  quantities  of  as- 
phalt available  to  complete  our  fast-moving 
and  well-organized  resurfacing  operation. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  only  way  to  make 
this  necessary  asphalt  available  Is  through 
an  Increase  in  Import  allowances  of  crude  oil. 
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We  will  appreciate  your  assistance  in  this 
matter  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  T.  Driscoll. 

Trimount  BrrrMiNous  Products  Co.. 

Everett,  Mass.,  July  8.  1970. 
John  T.  Driscoll, 

Chairman,  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Author- 
ity, Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Driscoll:  We  enclose  report  in- 
dicating our  application  for  an  import  quota 
to  relieve  the  present  shortage  of  liquid 
asphalt. 

Unless  the  Government  allows  more  as- 
phalt to  come  in.  paving  programs  are  in 
serious  Jeopardy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  F.  O'Donnell, 

President. 

Old  Colony  Construction 

Co.  OF  Quincy, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  July  7,1970. 
Hjn   James  Burke, 

Quincy  Post  Office.  Washington  Street, 
Qmncy,  Ma.'i^. 

De.'vr    Congressman    Burke:    Eiclosed    for 
yjur  inrormatlon  pleii^e  find  notice  regarding 
Asplialt  short.ige  and  possible  Oil  shortage. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  F.  Cahill. 
Vice  President.  Sales. 

ExTR-.CT  Fkom  F>latt's  Oilgram.  Dated 
W.^DN'ESDAY.  July  1.  1970 

INTERIOR  DEPARTME.VT  SEEKS  TO   RELAX  ASPHALT 
IMPORTS 

Oil  Policy  Committee  working  group  plan 
to  liberalize  a-phalt  import  controls  in  effort 
to  meet  current  supply  problems. 

Interior's  proposal,  worked  out  in  Oil  Im- 
port Administration,  is  being  kept  under 
wraps  pendln!^  review  of  several  other  pro- 
posals now  before  OPC. 

Interior's  argument  reportedly  is  that  im- 
ports policy  involving  asphalt  shouldn't  be 
mjide  by  Oil  Import.?  Appeals  Board  whlc'i 
now  has  before  it  eight  petitions  for  relief 
allocations  on  grounds  of  exceptional  hard- 
ship. 

At  least  three  petitioners  are  based  in  New 
England.  Guyot  Co  ,  New  H;jven,  Conn,,  asked 
OIAB  for  "quota"  to  import  715,000  bbl  of 
asphalt  Immediately,  or  its  equivalent  in 
crude  tickets.  Guyot  said  in  1969  it  sold  29  8- 
million  gal  asphalt,  whereas  this  year  it  has 
been  able  to  purchase  only  4.7-million  gal 

Guyot  said  Its  suppliers — Mobil,  Shell  and 
Chevron — have  informed  company  of  "an 
absolute  shortage  of  finished-product  asphalt 
not  only  In  New  England,  but  on  the  entire 
Eastern  seaboard."  Company  also  said  new 
antipollution  ordinances  have  had  "d.iinaging 
effect"  on  asphalt  supply.  Guyot  isn't  "his- 
torical" Importer;  hence,  is  Ineligible  under 
existing  control  program. 

Trlmont  Bituminous  Products,  Everett, 
Mass.,  petitioned  for  1. 600.000  bbl  of  asphalt 
immediately,  or  alternatively  its  equivalent 
in  crude 

In  other  petitions,  Seroc  Inc.,  Sherbrooke, 
Que.,  doing  business  In  Vermont,  asked  for 
5,000  tons  of  asphalt  allocations:  Belcher  Oil, 
Miami,  2.212  b  d.  and  Southern  Missouri  Oil 
Co.,  with  terminal  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  2,500 
b'd. 

Boston  Housing  AtrrHORiTY, 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  5,  1970. 
Hon.  James  A.  BtmKE. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Subject:  Increased  cost  of  Nos,  5  and  6  fuel 

oil — Boston  area. 

Dear  Representative  Bukke:  We  wish  to 

report  that  No,  5  fuel  oil  has  Increased  five 

times   since   our    fuel    oil    contract    became 
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effective  July  1,  19C9.  This  increased  totalled 
67  cents  per  barrel  and  this  was  an  increase 
of  28';  above  the  contract  price  efTective 
July  1,  1969,  The  No.  6  fuel  oil  has  been  in- 
creased six  times  since  July  1.  1969  and  the 
totnl  increase  amounts  to  73  cents  per  barrel 
which  is  an  Increase  of  40',  over  the  contract 
price  of  July  1,  1969. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  relief  will  be  found 
for  residents  of  the  Boston  area  in  the  near 
future  to  reduce  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  and  bring 
it  more  in  line  with  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leo  J.  Donovan, 
Director  of  Management. 


MEETING  RURAL  HOUSING  NEEDS 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

of    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  two- 
thirds  of  the  bad  housing  in  this  country 
is  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas,  the 
result  of  decades  of  neglect  by  govern- 
ment. The  National  Rural  Housing  Coali- 
tion is  a  group  of  concerned  Americans 
who  are  attempting  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  their 
leaders  on  this  fact. 

Clay  Cochran,  the  chairman  of  the 
coalition,  recently  discu-ssed  the  role  of 
private  and  public  groups  in  meeting  the 
hoasing  problem  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas.  I  commend  his  .speech  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record: 

Meeting  Rural  Housing  Needs 
(By  Clay  L.  Cochran  ) 

Casting  about  for  as  much  cheer  a,":  pos- 
sible la^st  night,  it  occurred  to  me  that  27 
years  ago  I  was  a  F^ield  Examiner  for  FEPC 
under  Clarence  Mitchell,  and  one  night  in 
Dallas,  we  skipped  dinner  sn  we  could  con- 
tinue t.alking  since  there  was  no  place  In 
the  tcwn  to  eat  where  both  of  us  would  be 
welcome.  The  changes  that  have  occurred 
since  then  have  not  given  any  of  u.s  a  fear 
sensation,  like  flying  too  fast,  and  our 
achievements  leave  us  somewhere  short  of 
Utopia,  but  they  are  sufficiently  tangible  to 
whet  our  appetites  for  more  and  soon. 

In  the  fourth  grade  in  school.  I  learned 
that  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  the  three 
essentials  for  human  survival  Not  a  word 
about  conquering  the  world  or  dumping  $20 
billion  Into  moonshots.  Here  we  are  the  rich- 
est Industrial  nation  on  earth,  so  rich  we 
are  polluting  the  whole  planet  with  our  in- 
dustrial wastes  and  the  carcinogenic  gasses 
that  flow  from  our  overpowered  automo- 
biles, yet  millions  of  familiee  live  in  indecent 
shelter,  jeopardizing  health  and  disregarding 
their  sense  of  personal  worth  and  alienating 
the  children. 

We  could  discuss  housing  In  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  from  a  dozen  viewpoints,  but 
I  will  dispose  of  several  of  them,  and  get 
down  to  what  I  consider  to  be  most  essen- 
tial. 

The  NAACP  I  do  not  need  to  amplify  upon 
or  prove  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  decent 
shelter,  including  sanitation  and  dean 
water 

I  assume  that  I  need  not  spend  my  time 
laying  out  the  statistics  of  need.  Two  thirds 
of' the  bad  housing  in  this  nation  is  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas,  and  we  need  govern- 
ment subsidies  to  build  7  million  dwellings 
there  In  the  next  10  years.  We  said  that 
last  year,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  what  has 
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been  accomplished  since  does  not  alter  the 
fi  aril  re. 

I  could  Impress  or  bore  you  with  details  on 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  present  housing 
programs  desti^ned  to  meet  the  needs  of  iow 
Income  people,  the  poverty  and  apathy  of 
FmHA,  the  continuing  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination, the  appalling  failure  of  public  hous- 
ing to  function  in  these  areas,  the  incapacity 
of  most  of  the  HUD  agencies  to  function  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  because  most  of 
the  programs  are  operated  to  serve  existing 
lending  and  real  estate  interests  rather  than 
the  family  that  needs  a  house.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  "the  existing  housin.t;  programs,  as 
they  kre  currently  financed  and  operated  are 
not'  goine  to  come  anywhere  near  meeting 
rur.il  and  small  town  housing  needs. 

People  do  have  a  right  to  decent  housing; 
the  need  in  .-mall  towns  and  rural  areas  is  ^j 
of  the  national  total;  and  the  Congress,  the 
Presiden^  and  the  Executive  Agencies  have 
failed  in  their  resixjnsibilities  to  get  pro- 
grams under  way  to  meet  this  need. 

So  what  should  we  do?  First,  there  is  the 
atjsolute  neces.slty  for  an  end  to  the  stupid 
waste  of  money  and  human  lives  in  Viet  Nam 
and  the  callous  waste  of  funds  on  games  like 
moon  Junkets  for  the  military  industrial 
complex  because  decent  housing  for  all  Anier- 
icans  is  going  to  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  which  are  currently  going  to  the  mili- 
tary and  the  technology  gamemanshlp  of  re- 
cent years  The  housing  problem  will  not  be 
solved  withoiit  a  decrease  in  military  and 
mllitaJily-Justified  expenditures  as  we  toy 
with  the  "buzz  saw  of  races  and  hatred"  and 
the  :nt-igti;n^'  game  of  empire  building. 

But  more  than  money  is  required.  We  must 
crea-e  'he  institutions  necessary,  not  just  to 
build  roofs  and  bathrooms,  not  just  housing, 
but  decent  communities.  These  must  be  ac- 
tivist Inf.titutions  with  participation  by  those 
whose  needs  are  to  be  served.  The  housing 
prciram.s  we  have  whl"h  pander  to  the  needs 
of  the  builders  and  bankers  on  an  If,  as,  and 
when  needed  basis  must  be  replaced  by  pro- 
grams whose  operators  are  expected  to  serve 
people.  Never  fear,  the  money  lenders  and 
builders  will  not  suffer,  Indeed  they  will  make 
more  money,  but  they  must  make  it  by  build- 
ing more  and  better  housing  and  commu- 
nities. 

This  nation  needs  a  National  Housing 
Bank,  financed  from  tax  funds.  The  func- 
tion of  that  bank  is  to  make  an  increasing 
flow  of  credit  available  for  housing  on  terms 
which  the  family  needing  the  housing  can 
pay.  For  low  Income  p>eople.  there  should  be 
a  Federal  representative  at  the  community 
level,  as  FmHA  has  today,  so  that  the  per- 
son needing  the  house  can  deal  directly  ■iflth 
the  bank  and  not  have  to  go  to  law  school  to 
learn  how  to  hustle  the  housing  racket  and 
then  run  the  gauntlet  of  contractor,  lender, 
realtor,  lawyer,  and  all  of  the  other  hurdles 
presently  in  the  way.  Few  people  seem  to 
realize  the  difficulty  a  poor  man  with  limited 
formal  education  has  In  hustling  the  housing 
racket. 

We  believe  that  a  family  should  have  a 
right  to  own  Its  home  If  It  so  desires,  but 
that  adequate  rental  facilities  should  be 
available  for  those  who  cannot  or  do  not 
wish  ownership.  This  means  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  rental  housing  program,  par- 
ticularly public  housing  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  ownership  built  In  on  a  strictly  volun- 
tary basis.  We  have  no  stomach  for  any 
program  to  unload  old  public  housing  on  the 
tenants,  individually  or  collectively. 

The  Federal  government  has  no  right, 
moral  or  constitutional,  to  establish  pro- 
grams like  public  housing  and  then  a'.low 
state  or  local  governments  to  deny  the  bene- 
fits by  apathy,  stupldy,  or  bias  against  race 
or  class.  The  Federal  government  must  not 
only  be  the  lender  of  last  resort,  and  not  too 
far  down  the  hall,  but  it  must  also  be  the 
builder  of  decent  housing  where  private  en- 
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terprise  and  state  and  local  government  fall. 

In  short,  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  a 
much  more  uninhibited  and  disrespectful 
and  creative  assault  on  the  problem  if  we  are 
to  succeed. 

There  are  a  great  many  specific  items  I 
wish  I  had  the  time  to  discuss,  but  I  will 
close  by  Just  running  quickly  through  some 
of  them: 

Farmers  Home  Administration's  adminis- 
trative funds  must  be  increased  many  times 
over  to  enable  them  to  do  what  we  Insist 
be  done.  They  not  only  cannot  handle  the 
volume  needed,  but  a  shortage  of  manpower 
absolutely  inevitably  results  in  discrimlni- 
nation  against  the  loss  affluent  and  nainor- 
ity  groups.  In  the  process  FmHA  Is  going  to 
have  to  recapture  its  old  crusading  drive  to 
serve  people  which  it  lost,  more  or  less, 
twenty  years  ago  or  It  must  be  replaced  by  a 
m.ore  creative,  forceful  agency. 

HUD  agencies  are  either  going  to  have  to 
prove  they  can  function,  under  present  pol- 
icies in  rural  areas  or  small  towns,  or  call  for 
new  legislation,  or  just  admit  that  they  are 
not  going  to  serve  these  areas.  We  do  not 
need  any  more  task  forces  or  tandem  plans  or 
any  other  gobble-de-gook  from  HUD.  Let's 
have  a  program,  new  legislation,  or  an  hon- 
est withdrawal  from  the  field. 

We  must  insist  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, through  public  or  nonprofit  housing 
prepare  to  eliminate  this  problem  in  the  next 
ten  years  in  a  creative,  democratic  way. 

Manpower  programs  should  stress  build- 
ing skills  and  utilize  their  training  programs 
to  build  housing  for  low  Income  people. 

OEO  .should  quit  dawdling  around,  and 
admit  that  it  ha^  a  responsibility  for  hous- 
ing the  poor.  Every  CAP  agency  should  have 
housing  as  a  major  Item  on  Its  agenda  and 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  housing  from 
organizing  tenants,  to  putting  a  burr  under 
the  tail  of  the  housing  authority,  waking  up 
a  sleepy  FmHA  supervisor — anything  the 
local  situation  dictates. 

HUD.  FmHA,  and  OEO— prodded  by  the 
Congress — should  establish  a  major  self-help 
housing  program  along  the  lines  of  the  Puer- 
to Rican  program  so  that  local  people  can 
help  themselves  if  the  rest  of  the  machinery 
grinds  too  slowly  or  not  at  all. 

The  private  fotmdatlons  should  do  some 
real  pioneering  for  people  and  quit  playing 
the  game  of  nice,  safe,  overfinanced  research 
programs  like  cancer  research  and  spend  some 
money  getting  a  roof  and  clean  water  for 
those  still  alive. 

Tlie  list  is  long,  but  the  essentials  are 
clear:  Adequate  funds  at  low  rates  of  in- 
terest, or  no  rates  at  all,  or  grants  to  subsi- 
dize the  cost  of  housing  to  the  level  the  fam- 
ily can  afford;  the  creation  of  people-ori- 
ented institutions  to  furnish  guidance,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  even  housing  at  the 
local  level;  an  end  to  kidding  ourselves  that 
technology  will  provide  hou'^ing  so  cheap  we 
all  can  afford  It,  without  pain;  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  income-support  programs 
are  not  enough.  If  we  could  put  money  into 
the  hands  of  the  poor,  they  could  buy  food — 
It  is  there  to  be  bought;  they  could  buy 
quite  a  bit  of  medical  care,  some  of  it  Is 
there  to  be  bought;  they  could  buy  clothing, 
It  is  there.  But  until  we  do  something  about 
the  housing  supply,  the  poor  could  not  rent 
or  buy  decent  housing  even  if  they  ceased  to 
be  so  poor.  The  additional  funds  would 
only  provide  a  dandy  fiesta  for  the  speculator 
and  slum  landlords  as  we  all  bid  up  the  price 
of  the  existing  supply  of  houses. 

The  housing  problem  is  not  basically  an 
economic  problem;  It  is  not  a  problem  of 
technology.  Basically,  It  is  a  political  prob- 
lem, a  problem  of  forciflg  a  commitment 
upon  ourselves  and  our  government  to  meet 
this  need.  To  this,  we  must  dedicate  our- 
selves for  such  time  as  is  necessary  for  this 
nation  cannot  long  exist  in  anything  like 
its  present  form — the  good  part — if  we  Insist 
on    segregated    slums,    ditch    bank    shacks. 
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dirt  mounded,  dirt  floor  Navajo  hogans,  chil- 
dren infested  with  worms  from  human  filth, 
water  that  infects  more  people  with  disease 
than  the  medical  facilities  can  cure. 
Right  On ! 

Some   More  or  Less  Rei.ev.^nt  Nvmbers 
1.  ON  need 

1.  '68  .sample  survey  (most  recent  data) 
indicated  4.7  million  households  in  substand- 
ard units,  even  by  Census'  very  restrictive 
definition  of  the  term:  two  thirds  of  those 
were  outside  the  metropolitan  areas;  one 
third  of  them  (in  both  metro  and  non-metro 
areas)  were  occupied  by  non- white  house- 
holds (though  only  11'';  of  all  households 
are  non-white). 

2.  What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  over  half 
of  all  black  households  living  in  non-metro 
areas  occupy  substandard  housing. 

3.  Looked'  at  another  way.  if  you  are  a 
white  household  living  in  a  non-metro  area, 
you  are  more  than  3  times  as  likely  to  be  in 
substandard  housing  as  a  white  household 
living  in  a  metro  area;  if  you  are  a  black 
household  living  in  a  non-metro  area,  you 
are  5  times  as  likely  to  be  in  substandard 
housing  as  a  non-white  familiy  in  a  metro 
area  or  a  white  family  in  a  non-metro  area, 
and  almost  12  times  as  likely  as  a  white 
household  in  a  metro  area. 

4.  One  of  the  few  groups  blacks  might  feel 
sorry  for  are  the  Indians,  more  than  two 
thirds  of  whose  households  are  occupying 
substandard  units.  In  the  remote  areas  of 
Alaska,  it  is  estimated  that  something  over 
95^7    of  the  native  housing  is  substandard. 

II.     ON     INADEQfACY     OF    CfRP.EN'T     EFFORT 

1.  Public  housing  Is  our  oldest,  largest. 
and  lowest-reaching  program  of  as.5isted 
housing,  and  it  has  a  pitiful  record  OEO 
personnel  have  estimated  that  there  are 
about  10' 2  million  households  with  incomes 
equivalent  to  $4,800  ic.is  for  a  family  c: 
four.  If  anything,  this  would  understate  the 
need  for  public  housing,  but  u.-ing  it  as  a 
measure  of  need,  public  housing — with  less 
than  778.000  units  under  management— has 
yet  to  meet  10' ;  of  that  need  after  mere 
than  three  decades!  In  the  r.on-meiropolitan 
areas,  it  has  not  met  3^;    of  the  need! 

2.  Other  HUD  programs  of  assisted  hous- 
ing are  even  less  in  evidence  in  non-metro 
counties.  Our  best  estimate  is  that  less  than 
10';  of  FHA's  assisted  units  are  in  the  areas 
with  6T~,   of  the  bad  housing. 

3.  As  a  measure  of  non-commitment,  let 
us  look  again  at  the  Indians — at  the  rate  of 
progress  made  by  the  BIA  in  the  last  two 
years  (and  this  is  spectacularly  more  than 
they  had  made  in  the  decade  before),  It 
would  take  them  two  to  three  centuries  to 
eliminate  housing  need  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

4.  Congress  set  a  10-year  goal  two  years 
ago,  of  26  million  units,  with  6  million  of 
them  subsidized.  We  think— and  Secretary 
Romney  agrees— that  the  goal  is  probably  too 
low.  But  even  it  Is  far  beyond  our  present 
willingness  to  act.  In  the  first  two  years  of 
the  goal  period,  total  starts  were  less  than 
60';  Of  the  implied  average,  and  subsidized 
starts  only  42";  of  the  Implied  average.  Since 
we  figure  that  nearly  twice  as  many  subsi- 
dized units  are  needed  as  the  goal  calls  for, 
we  are  only  doing  one-fifth  of  the  job. 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday.  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  Association, 
founded    in    the   wake    of    the   Second 
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■World  War,  has  continued  to  serve  this 
Nation  and  its  people.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  22d  year  of  the  association,  one  Ls 
indeed  impressed  with  its  dedication  and 
service.  I  congratulate  the  association  for 
Us  commendable  work  in  aiding  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  war  victims  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  veterans  which  has 
been  expanded  to  other  laudable  endeav- 
ors such  as  hospital  work,  youth  pro- 
eiains  and  many  other  worthy  deeds  in 
the  community. 

I  commend  the  Italian  American  War 
Veteraiis  for  serving  the  human  needs 
of  so  many  in  the  past  and  for  their 
continued  service  to  the  community. 


DEALING    WITH    DEMONSTRATORS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  this  country  has  seen 
college  campus  demonstrations  grow 
from  innocent  protests  to  violence- 
packed  riots  where  lives  are  lost  and 
buildings  are  destroyed. 

West  Virginia  University  experienced 
its  first  serious  student  disturbance  last 
May  7.  State  police  were  called  in  and 
some  damage  was  done. 

As  the  enclosed  editorial  from  the 
Wheeling  News  Register,  edited  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hamm,  indicates,  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  those  demonstrators  who 
took  uncalled  for  action  during  the  pro- 
test is  still  up  in  the  air. 

If  nothing  is  done  in  the  end,  then 
West  Virginia  University  should  not  be 
too  surprised  to  find  itself  with  similar 
protest  demonstrations  on  its  hands  this 
fall.  If  violators  of  university.  State  or 
Federal  laws  are  allowed  to  go  free,  they 
undoubtedly  will  return  to  caiise  more 
trouble.  If  they  are  dealt  with  as  dictated 
by  law  then  students  seeking  to  force 
their  views  on  others  by  violence  will 
think  twice  before  acting  in  a  similar 
vein  again. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Dealiimg  With  Demonstrators 

U.S.  District  Attorney  Paul  C.  Camillettl 
has  told  West  Virginia  University  officials 
that  federal  statutes  apparently  were  not 
violated  during  the  May  7  campus  demon- 
strations at  Morgantown. 

Thus  the  District  Attorney  advises  that 
further  efforts  to  prosecute  participants  in 
the  demonstrations  "would  only  dignify  an 
immature  and  irresponsible  test  of  Univer- 
sity disciplinary  procedure." 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  read  about 
this  incident  we  would  ngree  with  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  State  Police  investigation  of 
the  demonstrations  found  no  basis  for  prose- 
cution and  this  was  the  same  finding  of  the 
Monongalia  County  prosecuting  attorney. 
Federal  officials  and  Mr.  Camillettl  were  in 
Morgantown  at  the  time  of  the  demonstra- 
tions and  reported  they  found  no  violation  of 
federal  statutes  which  would  lend  itself  to 
meaningful  prosecution. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  believe  it  is 
up  to  University  officials  to  take  whatever 
disciplinary  actions  found  necessary  against 
those  students  who  violated  the  rules  and 
fegtilatlons  of  the   Institution.   Now   as   for 
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"non-students"  who  participated  in  the  dem- 
onstrations, it  Is  the  duty  of  law  enforcement 
authorities  in  cooperation  with  University 
officials  to  determine  whether  any  state  or 
federal  laws  were  broken.  If  so.  charges  should 
be  filed  and  the  suspects  prosecuted. 

If  West  Virginia  University  hopes  to  pre- 
vent future  trouble  in  the  next  school  term 
o.licials  cannot  walk  away  from  the  May  7 
demonstrations  without  any  action  whatso- 
ever. Those  who  violated  University  regula- 
tions should  be  dealt  with  sternly  and  we 
mean  expulsion  from  WVU. 
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SPEECH  BEFORE  RICHMOND  MA- 
SONIC CONVOCATION  AND  CON- 
CLAVE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
remarks  I  was  privileged  to  make  be- 
fore the  Richmond  Masonic  convocation 
and  conclave  at  Richmondtown,  Staten 
Island,  on  June  14  of  this  year: 
Remarks  of  Representative  John  M.  Murphy 

OF  New  York,  Richmond  Masonic  Convo- 

catio.n   and  Conxlave 

Who  first  built  houses  and  temples  of 
stone?  History  does  not  say.  but  the  early 
Egyptians  knew  much  of  stone  building  and 
their  art  in  architecture  still  influences  the 
world  of  builders.  Freemasonry  began  with 
the  cathedral  builders  of  the  middle  ages. 
Architecture  made  Freemasonry,  but,  in  its 
higher  form.  Freemasons  made  architecture. 

So  today,  let  me  humbly  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  all  Masons  in  the  District.  And  let 
me  just  add  a  special  note  of  praise  for 
Beacon  Light  Lodge  No.  701  which  is  cele- 
brating its  Centennial  year  with  us  here  to- 
day. And  I  hope  that  your  Masonic  Museum 
and  Library  will  someday  rival  the  George 
Washington  Masonic  Memorial  in  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. 

The  philosopher  Santayana  once  offered 
the  simple  but  difficult  truism  that  if  de- 
mocracy Is  to  succeed,  the  common  citizen 
must  be  something  of  a  saint  and  some- 
thing of  a  hero.  How  apropos  of  todays 
chaotic  clime.  For  a  citizen  must  be  a  hero 
to  maintain  restraint  and  a  saint  in  his  un- 
limited patience. 

As  I  gaze  across  the  patriotic  portrait  of 
themes  presented  today.  I  see  more  than  the 
colorfvil  costumes  of  the  members  of  the 
Empire  Chapter  of  Demolay  and  two  Tri- 
angles of  young  ladies.  I  see  flags — American 
flags — their  banners  and  standards.  What 
could  be  more  fitting  than  a  Masonic  con- 
vocation  on   our  official   Flag   Day? 

I  see  these  flags  and  I  think  back  with 
pride  to  only  last  year  when  the  first  moon 
pioneer — an  American— landed  on  that 
lonely  and  forbidding  celestial  body  to  plant 
an  American  flag — the  emblem  of  our  unity, 
our  power,  our  thought,  and  our  purpose  as 
a  nation, 

A  nation's  flag  is  no  more  than  an  em- 
blem, a  symbol.  It  has  no  other  character 
than  that  which  we  give  it.  Our  flag  sym- 
bolizes the  spirit  of  this  nation  and  Its 
people.  As  such,  it  is  deserving  of  the  re- 
spect we  render  to  it  today. 

It  is  doubly  fitting,  then,  that  we  pause 
on  this  special  day,  set  aside  each  year  to 
honor  our  flag,  to  reflect  for  a  moment  about 
the  nation  it  represents. 

We  are  living  in  troubled  and  often  vio- 
lent times.  The  nation  is  undergoing  a  pain- 


ful and  dangerous  upheaval,  a  spiritual  up- 
heaval. 

Alienation  of  the  young,  enmity  between 
black  and  white,  and  a  weakening  of  many 
of  our  traditional  values  and  Institutions 
all  conspire  to  trouble  the  spirit  of  the 
nation. 

This  troubled  spirit,  as  we  have  too  often 
seen  of  late,  has  manifested  itself  In  dis- 
plays of  disrespect  and  scorn  of  our  nation's 
flag.  It  provides  a  convenient  way  to  strike 
out  and  show  distaste  for  the  direction  of 
our  nation. 

Our  flag  is  spat  upon  and  shredded  while 
the  flags  of  nations  bent  upon  our  demise  as 
a  world  leader  and  democratic  institution 
are  used  as  r.illvjng  s  andards  by  some  of  our 
own,  misguided  or  frustrated  citizenry. 

These  kinds  of  inane  ai;d  childish  actions, 
whether  taken  in  the  name  of  greater  voices 
for  students,  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  aid 
for  the  impoverished,  or  civil  rights,  con- 
tribute nothing.  You  do  not  build  a  new  and 
more  responsive  society  by  mindlessly  de- 
molishing the  existing  society,  villifying  its 
Ic.'iders.  and  spreading  violence  and  havoc 
throughout  its  fabric. 

Crimes  against  the  flag  are  crimes  against 
society,  the  nation. 

Our  nation  will  not  solve  its  many  prob- 
lems and  continue  to  enjoy  its  many  suc- 
cesses if  we  permit  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
reason, violence  and  fear  to  persist.  We  will 
reap  wh;it  we  sow  and  a  society  bred  on  chaos 
will  live  in  chaos. 

What  can  we  dC  There  are  many  of  us — 
indeed  most  of  us  here — who  still  feel  a  surge 
of  pride  and  patriotism  when  we  .see  the 
flag  because  we  know  it  represents  the  most 
succe.~sful  experiment  in  free  government 
ever  achieved  on  this  phinet. 

We  can  rededicate  ourselves  to  those  things 
which  have  made  our  nation  great.  We  are 
livins  in  a  time  of  heightened  awareness  and 
sensitivity  to  the  nation  and  world  around 
us.  So  suppose  we  resolve  today  to  make 
every  time  v.e  see  the  Amerlc.Tn  flag  an  oc- 
casion for  reflection  and  rededication. 

Surely  the  nation  that  can  land  a  man  on 
the  moon,  a  nation  that  h.as  defended  and  fed 
half  the  world,  a  nation  that  has  unbounded 
technical  and  educational  skills  can  achieve 
peace  and  understanding  here  at  home.  We 
must  reflect  on  our  greatness  rather  than 
rebel  against  it. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  am  greatly 
honored  to  be  with  you  on  this  Flag  Dav— 
to  salute  our  flag,  the  nation  for  which  it 
stands  and  all  of  you  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  who  have  helped  make  it  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world 


FLAG   DAY   IN   WEST   ORANGE,   N.J. 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr,  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14. 
the  West  Orange  Junior  Women's  Club 
sponsored  a  successful  Flag  Day  rally  in 
West  Orange. 

I  had  the  honor  of  attending  and 
speaking  on  this  occasion,  which  included 
a  combined  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  chorus, 
together  with  Brownies  and  Cub  Scouts, 
on  the  program.  Additionally,  the  West 
Orange  Junior  Woman's  Club  Chorus, 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Francis  Montuori.  pre- 
sented selected  musical  numbers  in  which 
the  audience  participated.  Also  in  con- 
junction with  the  rally  was  a  creative 
writing  contest  held  in  the  West  Orange 
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elementary  schools  on  the  topic  "What 
the  American  Flag  Means  to  Me." 
RoundinK  out  the  program  was  the  reci- 
tation by  Kenneth  W.  Robertshaw,  com- 
mander-elect of  VFW  Post  2856,  of  an 
orinnal  writing  entitled  "The  American 

Dream"  ••  .     „,    . 

Mrs.  John  J.  Rush,  resident  of  the  West 
Orange  Juniors,  served  as  moderator 
along  with  Mrs.  Michael  De^nan.  chair- 
man of  the  day. 

I  was  proud  of  both  the  attendance  and 
the  spirit  of  the  audience  on  this  occa- 
sion and  believe  that  Flag  Day  was  most 
appropriately  marked  in  West  Orange. 
N.J. 


CONGRATULATIONS     TO     RICHARD 
RODGERS  ON  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Ju^y  20.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  ann  versary  of  t'le  pro- 
fessional career  of  Richard  RodL-ers.  one 
of  Americas  most  esteemed  and  beloved 
composer.s. 

It  was  in  1703  that  Andrew  Fletcher, 
the  Scottish  political  leader,  penned  tho.-e 
frequently  quoted  lines; 

Give  me  the  maklns:  of  the  songs  of  a  na- 
tion, and  X  c.ire  not  who  make's  It.s  laws. 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  we 
who  are  concerned  with  making  laws 
would,  to  a  man.  happily  echo  that  senti- 
ment—provided, of  course,  that  the  songs 
wjuM  all  sound  exactly  like  the  ones 
Richard  Rodgers  has  been  making  for 
half  a  century.  These,  surely,  are  the 
songs  of  a  nation.  They  have  mirrored 
our  hopes  ind  our  dreams,  our  vigor  and 
our  sensitivity,  our  ^lood  time.-,  and  our 
bad  Bv  their  sheer  melodic  richness  and 
compelling  rhythm,  they  Inspire  even  the 
most  unmusical  am.ong  us  to  burst  into 
song  Or  at  least  whistle. 

Fiftv  vears  is  a  long  time  for  any  man 
to  devote  himself  to  any  occupation.  In 
the  area  of  muoic  it  is  especially  note- 
worthy when  chsms^es  in  public  taste 
make  "any  career  lasting  longer  than  a 
decade  seem  like  a  miracle.  But  quality  is 
alwavs  durable.  Time  never  dims  true 
works  of  art.  it  only  enhances  them,  ihc 
creative  output  of  Richard  Rodgers  has 
certauilv  stood  this  test:  not  only  dees  he 
continue  :o  produce  music  of  unrivalled 
distinctiveness,  his  earliest  creations  bLill 
sound  just  as  fresh  and  as  captivating  as 
the  dav  thev  were  first  introduced. 

Actually,  Richard  Rods^ers  has  been 
writing  songs  for  an  even  longer  period 
of  time  than  50  years.  When  a  televi- 
sion interviewer  once  asked  him  what 
he  had  done  before  becoming  a  com.- 
poser,  Rodgers  replied  simply,  "I  was  a 
baby."  At  the  age  of  6,  he  had  tau,ht 
himself  to  play  piano  with  both  hands, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  able  to 
pick  out  original  tunes.  He  wrote  his 
fir.-t  songs  at  a  summer  camp  in  Maine 
when  he  was  14.  The  following  year 
Rodgers  composed  the  score— all  10 
sont's— for  an  amateur  show.  Two  years 
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later  he  heard  his  first  professional  song 
interpolated  in  a  Broadway  musical. 
Then,  in  1920,  Richard  Rodgers  made  his 
official  enti7  into  the  ranks  of  com- 
posers for  the  musical  theater.  E;arly  in 
the  year  he  had  become  the  first  fresh- 
man in  the  history  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity to  be  chosen  to  compose  the  score 
for  a  varsity  show.  This  effort  so  im- 
pressed a  Broadway  producer  that  he 
signed  Rodgers  to  write  all  the  music 
for  his  u;-'Coming  production,  "Poor  Lit- 
tle Ritz  Girl."  Rodgers  was  all  of  17 
at  the  time.  Even  though,  at  almost  the 
last  minute,  the  producer  decided  to  aug- 
ment the  score  with  music  by  a  more 
experienced  composer,  it  was  the  Rod- 
gers' contributions  that  caught  the  at- 
tention of  both  audience  and  critics. 

For  the  first  40  years  of  his  career. 
Richard  Rodgers  had  but  two  lyric- 
writinn  partners.  Lorenz  Hart  and  Oscar 
Hammerstein  II.  Both  associations  were 
terminated  by  daath:  Hart  in  1943, 
Hammerstein  in  1960.  Roduers'  "collab- 
oiv.tive  fidelity."  Oscar  Hammerstein 
once  wrote,  "is  significant,  I  think,  be- 
cause it  illustrates  a  sense  of  pattern 
and  constructive  purpose  which  never 
leaves  him.  This  is  not  .iust  a  profes- 
sional habit  but  a  view  of  life."  Smcc 
Hammerstein's  death.  Rodgers  has  sup- 
plied his  own  words  to  his  music,  as  well 
as  writing  with  such  talented  lyricists 
as  Stephen  Sondheim  and  Martin 
Charnin. 

The  great  influence  of  Richard 
Rodgers  in  the  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican musical  theater  has  been  apparent 
to  everyone.  Almost  from  the  very  bc- 
ginnin";  of  his  career  ho  h.is  been  an  ex- 
perimenter and  an  innovator,  continual- 
ly striKing  out  in  directions  that  had 
never  been  attempted  before.  In  dra- 
matic subjects,  he  and  his  collaborators 
have  been  concerned  with  an  almost 
staggering  variety  of  meaty  themes — in- 
cluding the  American  Revolution,  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  Connecticut  Yankee  at  the 
Court  of  King  Arthur,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  a  dancir^!  heel  known  as  Pal  Joey,  the 
development  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory, 
wartime  heroi.>m  in  the  South  Pacific,  the 
need  for  greater  understanding  between 
Ea.t  and  West,  and  the  stioiggle  of  an 
Austrian  family  to  combat  the  evils  of 
naziism. 

These  were  themes  ol  substance  re- 
quiring music  of  equal  substance  to  en- 
hance their  emotional  appeal.  Rodgers 
has  met  the  challenge  of  every  produc- 
tion with  a  continuous  Row  of  unforget- 
table musical  expressions.  There  is,  lur 
example,  no  gapping  of  generations  in 
the  world  of  Richard  Rodgers.  When  we 
listen  to  "It  Might  as  Well  Be  Spring," 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  other  composer 
caoturing  so  perfectly  both  the  gaiety 
and  melancholy  of  adolescence.  When 
RodiTcrs  deals  with  young  love,  as  in  the 
ardent  "Younger  Than  Springtime"  or  in 
the  bubbly  "Sixteen  Going  on  Seven- 
teen." he  knows  exactly  how  to  bring  out 
the  feeling  of  innocence  in  his  music. 
Whc^n.  as  in  "I  Have  Confidence  in  Me" 
from  the  film  version  of  "The  Sound  of 
Music."  he  expresses  the  fear,  uncertainty 
and  final  determination  of  the  young 
Marie  Von  Trapp,  we  are  all  completely 
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under  the  spell  of  the  spunky  girl.  And 
for  those  who  think  that  doing  one's  own 
thing  is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon, 
it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
Rodgers.  along  with  lyricist  Hart,  cre- 
ated a  buoyant  theme  song  for  female 
individualists  over  30  years  ago.  They 
called  it  "The  Lady  Is  a  Tramp." 

Songs  of  faith  and  inspiration  have 
been  written  by  many  composers  for 
many  occasions.  Yet  when  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  created  "You'll  Never 
Walk  Alone"  and  "Climb  Ev'rj'  Moun- 
tain" for  two  Broadway  musicals,  they 
produced  works  of  such  towering  im- 
pact that  they  immediately  became  ac- 
cepted as  genuine  hymns.  Today  they  are 
part  of  academic  and  religious  cere- 
monies all  over  the  countrj'. 

Once  Richard  Rodgers  has  sung  the 
praises  of  a  particular  locale,  whether 
real  or  imagined,  it  remains  his  property 
forever;  anyone  else  attempting  a  song 
about  the  same  territory  does  so  at  his 
ov,-n  risk.  In  fact,  it  probably  would  not 
surpri.';e  anyone  in  the  least  if  children  in 
Bangkok  paraded  to  school  to  the  stately 
beat  of  the  "March  of  the  Siamese  Chil- 
dren," or  if  Tyroleans  became  misty- 
eyed  over  the  tender  strains  of  "Edel- 
weiss." or  if  adventurous  souls  searched 
in  vain  for  that  hypnotic  special  island 
known  as  "Bali  Ha'i."  "Manhattan"  was 
first  heard  on  Broadway  as  long  ago  as 
1925;  its  lilting  theme  is  still  recognized 
as  the  unofficial  anthem  of  New  York 
whenever  it  is  played.  The  rousing,  ru.<:h- 
ing  ode  to  the  great  outdoors  called 
"Oklahoma"  captured  the  spirit  of  the 
Sooner  State  so  perfectly  that  it  is  now 
the  official  St.Ue  song.  Rodgers  has  also 
offered  us  a  highstepping  "Kansas  City, " 
showed  his  appreciation  for  "The  Little 
Things  in  Texas."  confided  that  "Mainly 
I  Do  Like  Maine,"  and  happily  paid  his 
debt  to  the  Hawkeye  State  in  "All  I  Owe 
loway."  We  can  almost  map  our  country 
through  the  beat  of  Richard  Rodgers' 
musical  inspirations. 

It  was  primarily  in  his  collaboration 
with  Oscar  Hammerstein  that  Rodgers 
was  given  the  opportunity  of  creating 
music  that  conveyed  the  wonder  and  the 
majesty  of  nature.  A  mere  line  or  two 
is  enough  to  recall  the  melody  and  to 
show  how  expertly  the  music  evokes  the 
proper  feeling.  "It's  a  grand  night  for 
singing."  "Oklahoma — where  the  wind 
comes  sweepin'  down  the  plain."  "Oh. 
what  a  beautiful  movnin".  Oh,  v.hat  a 
beautiful  day."  "June  is  bustin'  out  all 
over."  "The  hills  are  alive  with  the  sound 
of  music." 

Few  composers  possess  Rodgers'  skill 
when  it  comes  to  giving  wings  to  a  ro- 
m-^ntic  emotion.  What  girl  could  possi- 
•  bly  remain  aloof  once  she  is  serenaded  by 
a  phrase  as  soaring  as  "'^.Vith  a  Song  in 
My  Heart"?  Or  described  in  a  graceful 
waltz  as  "The  Most  Beautiful  Girl  in  the 
World  '?  What  boy  dares  resist  so  tender 
a  sentiment  as  "My  Funny  Valentine'? 
Or  spurn  the  •xuberant  declaration. 
"I'm  in  love,  I'm  in  love,  I'm  in  love, 
I'm  in  love,  I'm  in  love  with  a  wonder- 
ful guv."  One  cannot  help  wondering,  too. 
how  many  wedding  receptions  have  been 
launched  to  the  joyful  strains  of  "I  Mar- 
ried an  Angel"— followed,  of  course,  by 
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a  honeymoon  at  a  small  hotel  and  a  life 
of  bliss  in  a  "blue  room,  far  away  up- 
stairs.' 
Oscar  Hammerstein  once  wrote: 

Rodgers  composes  in  order  to  make  words 
fly  higher  or  cut  deeper  than  they  would 
without  the  aid  of  his  music. 

That  he  has  been  able  to  do  this  with 
such  constant  brilliance  is  what  makes 
Richard  Rodgers  the  peerless  composer 
that  he  is.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us.  the 
spark  of  genius  that  first  lit  up  our  musi- 
cal sky  50  years  ago  is  still  blazing — as 
incandescent  as  ever. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME 


^ HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
months  ago,  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
district  office.  I  was  visited  by  Mr.  Bjorn 
Andersen  of  Norwell.  Mass..  who  is  a  re- 
tired Federal  law  enforcement  official. 
Mr.  Andersen  was  deeply  concerned  with 
the  efficacy  of  our  Federal  machinery 
dealing  with  the  threat  of  crganized 
crime. 

At  my  suggestion,  he  wrote  down  his 
analysis  of  the  situation  and  some  recom- 
mendations ^for  streamlining  Federal 
action.  Mr.  Andersen's  comments  shed  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  current  prob- 
lems in  this  area  of  law  enforcement. 
I  have  brought  Mr.  Andersen's  views  to 
the  attention  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Will  Wilson  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department.  In  order 
to  share  them  with  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Andersen's  memorandum  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  along  with  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Wilson's  letter 
commenting  on  them : 

March  2.  1970. 
Hon.  Hastings  Keith. 
Rcprescntatjic  in  Congress, 
House  0/  Rrprcsentatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congre.s^man  Keith:  Than;:  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  relating  to  our  ccnver- 
satlon  at  your  Norwell  office  on  February 
2;st.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  with  you 
again  and  to  d;.';cuss  briefly  the  increasingly 
important  crime  problem  and  possible  means 
of  increa.;ing  the  efiectiveness  anci  overall 
Impacts  cf  federal  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agenties. 

You  request  that  I  reduce  my  general  pro- 
posal to  WTiiing  and  I  shall  do"  my  very  best 
to  present  my  views  in  a  clear,  concise  man- 
ner. However,  that  is  easier  said  than  done, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  meaning- 
ful presentation  must  of  neces:;ity  include 
son;e  con.^ideration  of  intcr-re'.aiirnship  be- 
tween the  subject  matter,  the  federal  court 
system,  present  interpretation  of  federal 
lax,  method  of  Imposing  sentence,  role  and 
function  of  the  attcrnev  general.  U.S.  At- 
torneys and  Assistant  US.  Attorneys  etc. 

I  Simply  wish  to  create  a  reader  awareneis 
that  a  rea.sonable  evaluation  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  not  possible  without  total  consider- 
ation of  the  entire  spectrum  of  criminal 
justice.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  court 
system  is  deliberately  being  underntined  bv 
people  like  Kunstler  and  the  Chicago  rioters". 
I  agree  with  Judge  Hoflfman  that  these  men 
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are  dangerous  (even  vicious).  Had  Kunstler 
been  in  Jail,  where  he  belongs,  I  seriously 
doubt  that  the  student  riots  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara would  have  occurred. 

I  suggest  that  the  Black  Panther  Party 
trlalfs)  will  be  patterned  along  the  lines  of 
the  Chicago  trial,  and  that  underground  sub- 
versives are  in  efTect  testing  the  strength 
of  the  system.  The  ultimate  aim  obviously 
is  to  dertroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  court's 
and  the  law  enforcement  ageiicies — the 
classical  prelude  to  break-down  cf  other 
government  functions.  Tactics  of  pre.-ent  day 
radicals  are  very  reminiscent  of  the  Roose- 
velt Regime.  v,hen  a  virtual  state  of  civil 
war  existed  at  the  Kohler  and  Auto-Lite 
Plants,  and  during  the  Chicago  Bus  Strike. 
Will  we  ever  learn',' 

As  I  view  It.  law  enforcement  is  extremely 
complex  and  to  present  an  in  depth  analysis 
might  be  very  time  consuming  both  for  you 
and  for  me  If  I  can  work  on  the  premise 
that  the  present  discussion  merely  expounds 
an  idea,  I  would  prefer  to  attach  an  outline 
as  a  document  separate  from  this  lett-er.  I 
only  hope  that  this  attempt  at  brevity  will 
not  obscure  the  intended  meaning  or  be- 
cloud the  basic  thouglhs. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  interest  in  this 
matter, 

V'ery  truly  yours, 

Bjorn  H.  Andersen, 

Memorandum       ' 
subject 
Outline  of  a  proposal  for  more  eH'ective  use 
of  existing  federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
in   the   fight   against   organized   crime    and 
Mafia  Syndicates. 

object 
To  stimulate  interest  In  a  centrally  di- 
rected utilization  of  the  full  potential  of 
federally  controlled  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  through  a  logical  progression  of 
investigative  effort,  to  collect  information, 
intelligence  and  sufficiency  of  evidence  to 
convict  known  racketeers  and  mobsters. 

introduction 
This  outline  is  submitted  for  informaticn 
of  anci  evaluation  by  Hon.  Hastings  Keitli, 
Represent.'itive  in  Congres?;.  In  the  interest 
of  brevity,  discu.ssion  of  specifics  has  been 
coiifi::ed  to  areas  necessary  to  rea-^onrible 
exploration  of  the  concept  presented  If  the 
suggestions  presented  have  any  merit  what- 
soever, the  basic  outline  may  be  supple- 
mented as  required  for  development  of  a 
more  detailed  plan  of  implementation. 

historical 

Without  going  Into  details  of  the  origin 
of  the  Sicilian  Mafiosi.  It  should  suffice  for 
our  present  purpose  to  consider  the  evolu- 
tion and  development  of  the  Mafia  "family" 
as  it  existed  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  principally  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  subsequent  branciiing-cut  of 
the  organizntions  it-.fiUration  Into  various 
rackets  such  .is  prostitution,  narcotic?,  boot- 
legging, Ijbor  racketeering  and  coun:leso 
other  enterprises.  \Vcr:d  War  I  and  Prohibi- 
tio.i  contributed  much  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Mafia  ar.d  Its  control  of  the 
rackets. 

The  social  and  economic  changes  which 
followed  World  War  II,  resulted  In  consider- 
able refinement  of  the  methods  used  by 
Mafiosi  in  cor.ducting  their  various  opera- 
tions. The  climate  was  conduci\e  to  explo- 
ration of  completely  new  r;nd  vast  sources 
of  revenue  such  as  Union  insurance  funds, 
org.-inlzed  gambling,  ulght  clubs,  motels, 
call-girls  and  what  not. 

JarisdicUonal  disputes  erupted  within 
the  various  "families",  resulting  in  liqvilda- 
tlon  of  those  who  did  not  respect  the  un',\Tlt- 
ten  "code".  These  little  "family"  quarrels  re- 
sulted In  a  lot  of  unfavorable  publicity  and 
a  few  of  the  better  known  "Dons"  (heads  of 
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famlhes)  decided  that  the  Mafia  needed  a 
new  image.  The  open  war-fare  subsided  sub- 
stantially and  territorial  disputes  were  "ar- 
bitrated" by  a  BMrd  tf  Directors  consisting 
of  "family"  heads  (Dons).  The  business 
prospered  and  some  asjiects  of  it  assumed 
an  air  of  legitimacy  by  establishment  of  os- 
tensibly leguimate  "fronts".  Financial  con- 
trol ex- ended  into  Real  Estate  Trusts,  Motels. 
the  Entertainment  World,  Automobile  Sales, 
L^an  Companies.  Institutional  Laundries, 
£c-rvice  Bu'  iness.  etc. 

Production  of  illicit  alcohol  continued  to 
be  a  big  revenue  producer  in  certain  geo- 
graphical areas  and  strange  as  11  may  seem, 
almost  every  one  of  the  more  prominent 
"dons  '  have  arrest  rectirds  for  bootlegging, 
mostly  during  their  early  careers.  Business 
had  never  been  better,  the  coffers  were  bulg- 
ing and  the  Board  of  Directors"  decided  to 
extend  their  grubby  little  fingers  into  the 
courts,  government  agencies  and  local  poll- 
tics. 

enforcement 

The  principal  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  federal  government  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Secret  Service. 

2.  The  Alcohol  &  Tobacco  Tax  Division 
(IRS). 

3.  The  Intelligence  Division   (IRS). 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

5.  The  Customs  Service. 

6.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The   task   cf   developing   e\luence   against 

criminal  violators  rests  primarily  with  the 
six  agencies  mentioned.  To  a  relatively  small 
degree,  some  of  ihe^^e  agencies  have  expe- 
r.enced  ccrruplion  fri-in  within,  sc.indal  and 
a  few  convictions.  However,  as  a  general 
statement  of  fact,  the  federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  functioned  reasonably 
well  in  the  past  and.  generally,  there  has 
been  an  absence  of  direct  political  interfer- 
ence. However,  there  are  a  few  well  remem- 
bered exceptions  to  this. 

BasicuUy.  each  agency  was  originally 
created  with  a  specific  function  in  mind  and 
each  agency  has  attempted  to  function  with- 
in Its  assigned  area  or  sphere  of  operation, 
By  this  I  ine;:n  th^t  a  feiret  .Ser\ ;ce  agent. 
-or  example,  would  not  u^-rmally  pursue  the 
investigation  of  a  suspected  narcotics  ped- 
dler, even  though  the  suspect  is  also  known 
as  a  "passer"  of  counterfeit  money. 

What  probably  would  happen  is  that  in- 
firmation  relating  to  narcotics,  would  be 
referred  for  action  to  the  Narcotics  Bureau. 
This  give.-;  rise  to  the  distinct  pos.-ilbility  that 
two  agencies  may  conduct  simultaneous  in- 
vestigations of  the  one  and  same  individual. 
'I"lie  logic  of  this  contention  can  be  extended 
to  include  all  of  the  six  agencies  mentioned 
plus  the  Postal  In^-pectors  and  the  Internal 
Security  Division  of   the   State   Department, 

ObMv)u.-ly  this  situation  presents  a  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  investigative  effort,  and 
much  w'orse.  interference  by  one  or  more  of 
the  agencies  concerned  (Note:  The  writer 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  "coordinator" 
v\as  created  a  few  years  ago.  fur  the  purpose 
of  bringing  order  to  the  apparent  confusion, 
but  there  i?  much  disagreement  regarding 
the  value  of  the  coordinator's  efforts). 

Theoretically,  the  various  enforcement 
agencies  are  one,  big.  happy  family — »il  for 
one.  une  for  all.  This  is  not  the  fact.  Some 
agencies  play  their  cards  very  close  to  the 
chest  and  under  fome  circumstances,  it  has 
been  impossitjle  lor  two  agencies  to  "work 
together".  Wliatever  the  cause  may  be,  the 
net  lesult  is  that  the  enforcement  effort 
sufTers.  Petty  mid-level  management  officials 
who  lack  the  intelligence  or  experience  to 
really  know  what  they  should  be  doing,  have 
in  some  instances  totally  dcftroyed  vigorous 
enforcement  etiort.  Such  men  gear  their  work 
to  filling  in  the  little  squares  on  the  "Month- 
ly Statistical  Report",  which  in  turn  is  used 
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as  an  evaluation  tool  by  the  next  manage- 
ment level. 

In  substance,  each  enforcement  agency 
tries  to  sweep  Its  own  front  porch  clean  and 
does  not  necessarily  concern  itself  with  the 
Utter  on  the  adjoining  agency's  premises. 
Certainly  no  one  is  going  to  rock  the  boat  by 
investigating  crime  areas  not  clearly  defined 
in  the  ■•manual"  (of  procedure) .  a  document 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  incompetent,  the 
career  loafer  and  the  political  hack. 

PROSECUTION 

Tlie  majority  of  ca.ses  referred  to  the  U.S. 
District  Courts  by  feder.il  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  substantive  violations.  Only  a  very 
small  oercentage  of  feder.il  criminal  investi- 
gators' have  cccasicn  to  perfect  conspiracy 
c;wes. 

The  presumed  dedication  of  Assistant 
United  .states  Attorneys  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Preparation  for  trial  \ery  often  con- 
sists of  calling  in  the  agent  or  special  agent 
in  charge  of  the  case  and  "reviewing  the 
fact.-,",  very  often  a  day.  or  an  hcur.  prior  to 
actual  trial. 

The  roll-call  of  .Assistant  United  States 
Attornev.s  who  have  utilized  the  United 
States  Attorney's  office  for  personal  gain  as 
oppo.sed  to  public  service,  is  long  and  indeed 
impressive. 

THE    COURTS 

The  wisdom  of  meting  out  suspended  sen- 
tences and  a  slap  on  the  wrist  to  a  recidivist 
or  majjr  violator  (professional  mobster i  has. 
always  escaped  me.  I  absolutely  fall  to  see 
the  Justiticition  lor  the  total  etfort  and  ex- 
pense involved  m  securing  a  conviction. 

In  a  very  broad  sense,  tne  sentence  should 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  crime  (and  the  frequency  of  It). 

Sentences  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  should  be  subject  to 
review  l}iL.a  higher  authority.  There  may  be 
manv  reasons  for  suspended  sentences,  but 
I  question  tiie  legitimacy  of  some  of  theso 
reasons. 

TH":   .ATTORNEY   CENER.\L 

As  a  cabinet  member  and  highest  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  land,  the  attorney 
general  has  a  binding  obligation  to  proceed 
against  violators  The  record  of  organized 
crime  prosecutions  initiated  by  the  office  of 
the  attorney  general's  office,  is  not  impres- 
sive. If  the  attorney  general  Is  either  in- 
capable or  unwilling  to  fully  e.xercise  the 
duties  iuid  powers  of  his  office,  he  should  be 
removed. 

SUMMARY    AND    DISCUSSION 

Although  this  presentation  may  appear 
disjointed  and  very  loosely  knit.  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  Join  the  loose  ends  together.  I 
address  myself  primarily  to  syndicated  mob 
operations,  as  distinguished  from  street 
crimes  and  subversive  activities. 

In  most  instances,  mob  operations  are 
usually  most  vulnerable  to  conspiracy 
charges.  In  order  to  perfect  a  solid  conspiracy 
case,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  together  a 
continuing  series  of  related  substantive  of- 
fenses having  a  common  purpose.  In  some  in- 
stances, substantive  cases  may  already  have 
been  prepared  by  one  or  more  of  the  prin- 
cipal law  enforcement  agencies.  It  then  be- 
comes a  question  of  how  to  Incorporate  the 
substantive  violations  into  the  frame-work 
of  the  conspiracy  and  to  develop  evidence 
against  the  principals.  To  facilitate  this  work 
and  to  make  available  all  information,  in- 
telligence and  evidence  on  file  in  the  various 
agencies,  I  would  partially  re-organlze  some 
of  the  agencies  and  centralize  management 
control. 

In  a  hypothetical  case,  the  sequence  of 
events  would  run  something  like  this: 

The  Attorney  General  Ideniifies  the  sub- 
ject (s)   of  investigation. 

A  special  prosecutor  Is  assigned  to  the 
case. 

A  highly  skilled  Investigative  technician 
Is  assigned  to  the  special  prosecutor. 
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Collection  of  basic  Information  begins. 

An  investigative  plan  is  developed. 

Investigative  plan  is  implemented  by  sup- 
p:irt  personnel  drawn  from  participating 
agencies. 

Investigative  reports  are  collated  and 
evaluated  by  the  special  prosecutor  and  his 
staff  adviser. 

Collection  of  evidence  Is  expanded  to  meet 
requirements  of  the  case  at  hand.  (This 
would  include  substantive  case  prosecutions, 
development  of  informers  and  witnesses  and 
whatever  Is  required  to  produce  a  sufficiency 
of  evidence) . 

The  special  prosecutor  will  have  over-all 
responsibility  for  conduct  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  presentation  of  the  evidence  to  the 
court. 

Control  of  support  personnel  will  revert 
to  the  parent  agency  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation  or  trial. 

All  out  application  of  this  concgpt  removes 
most  of  the  inherent  obstacles  'as  they  ex- 
ist under  the  pre.sent  organization  and  as- 
sures a  continuing  investigation  effort  di- 
rected toward  one  objective —conviction. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  this  may  be 
an  over-simplification  of  an  extremely  com- 
plex problem.  I  contend  that  there  is  a  solu- 
tion, but  that  the  solution  will  NOT  come 
from  the  breed  of  law  enforcement  people 
who  Justify  their  existence  (and  mcldently 
salary)  by  silcklr.g  colored  pins  in  large  of- 
fice charts  bearing  the  names  of  alleged 
"Principal  'Violators." 

I  personally  recall  a  chart  on  which  the 
same  pins  were  stuck  in  the  same  names,  over 
a  period  of  threa  or  four  years,  Indicating 
that  none  of  the  alleged  major  violators  were 
prosecuted  or  convicted. 

That  type  of  thing  has  convinced  me  that 
the  time  has  come  for  deft  surgery  to  re- 
move a  few  cancers  and  much  superfluous 
fat. 

In  substance,  I  am  proposing  a  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  existing  law  enforce- 
ment resources  and  a  re-alignment  of  the 
tables  of  organization. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  much  walling  and 
many  tears.  However,  tears  do  wash  the  dust 
out  of  the  eyes. 

Bjorn  H.  Andersen. 
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nized  crime  involvement  in  legitimate  busi- 
nc.^s.  The  Departir.ent  of  Justice  ha-s  already 
taken  steps  to  facilitate  unprecedented  co'- 
oporation  between  stiite  and  Federal  agencies 
in  the  investigation,  prosecution  and  tech- 
nical  analysii  of  organized  crime  activities. 

In  this  eifort  Federal  strike  forces  have 
been  established.  A  typical  strike  force  con- 
sists of  attorneys  from  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  of  this  Division 
working  in  conjimcticn  with  investigators 
from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  the  Cust  jms  Bureau,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  In  addition,  we  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

The  first  strike  force  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  ButTalo  in  lat€  1966  and  resulted  in 
the  indictment  and  conviction  of  significant 
Cosa  Nostra  figures.  Twelve  other  strike 
forces  now  oper.ite  throughout  the  country. 

Arr.ingemeuts  have  been  made  lor  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  states  in  order 
that  local  agencies  can  more  efiectively  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  task. 

Congress  is  considering  legislation  which 
would  improve  Federal  investigation  and 
prosecution  techniques.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  urged  to  extend  immunity 
laws  so  that  a  witness  can  be  compelled  to 
testify  in  organized  crime  prosecutions.  Leg- 
islation which  would  Increase  the  Fe/|eral 
role  with  respect  to  gamblers  and  provide 
Federal  penalties  for  the  operation  of  large 
scale  illicit  gambling  enterprises  and  for  the 
bribery  of  local  government  officials  and  po- 
lice otficers  has  been  submitted  to  Congress. 

Your  constituent's  concern  in  this  matter 
is  appreciated.  As  the  President  cautioned, 
the  success  of  such  a  program  will  require 
the  help  of  Congress  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  will  first  depend  on  the  sup- 
port of  responsible  citizens. 

Pleaee  express  our  appreciation  to  Mr.  An- 
dersen for  the  interest  which  prompted  his 
attached  outline. 

I  hope  the  foiegoing  information  will  be  of 
assistance.  Ycur  enclosure  is  returned  here- 
with. 

Sincerely, 

■Will  'Wilson. 
Assistant  Attorney  General 


DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE, 

Washington,,  June  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Hastings  Keith. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  CONc.Rf:ssMAN ;  Thank  you  for  your 
communication  transmitting  a  letter  from 
Mr.  BJorn  H.  Andersen  in  which  he  expresses 
concern  about  the  activities  and  statements 
of  William  Kunstler,  one  of  the  defense  at- 
tornevs  for  the  Chicago  7.  and  submits  a 
proposal  outlining  more  effective  u.se  of  exist- 
ing Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  a  continu- 
ing responsibility  to  be  alert  to  individuals 
and  organizations  advocating,  encouraging 
or  participating  in  illegal  violence  in  p.nssible 
violation  of  Federal  law.  You  may  be  assured 
that  in  those  instances  where  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  Federal  law  we  in- 
tend to  take  affirmative  prosecutive  action. 

On  April  23,  1969,  President  Nixon  warned 
that  the  threat  of  organized  crime  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  or  tolerated.  He  decreed 
Its  'eventual  elimination  by  carefully  con- 
ceived, well-funded  and  well-executed  action 
plans. 

The  President  asked  Congress  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice budget  to  strengthen  the  effort  against 
organized  crime.  The  Attorney  General  has 
been  authorized  to  Intercept  wire  and  oral 
communications  in  the  investigation  of 
organized  racketeering  and  to  establish  Fed- 
eral racketeering  field  offices  across  the  na- 
tion. Consideration  Is  also  being  given  to  in- 
voking the  antitrust  laws  to  discourage  orga- 


MR.  FARMER.  TAKE  A  BOW 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  contributes  a  very  valuable 
.service  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
somehow  his  efforts  are  rarely  ever  sin- 
gled out  for  the  recognition  he  deserves. 

An  editorial  concerning  the  American 
farmer  appeared  in  the  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle,  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
one  of  the  outstanding  daily  newspapers 
in  my  congressional  district,  on  July  16- 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  editorial, 
which  points  out  some  interesting  statis- 
tics, for  readers  of  the  Record: 
Mr.  Farmer  Takes  a  Bow 

The  American  farmer  ought  to  take  a  bow. 

Much  of  the  time  Mr.  Farmer  Is  pretty 
much  In  the  background.  No  press  agents 
herald  his  achievements.  And  he  Is  largely 
taken  for  granted. 

Yet,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  CUflora 
Hardin  said  recently,  the  farmer's  produc- 
tivity has  been  climbing  more  than  five  per 
cent  a  year— and  that's  "roughly  twice  the 
rate  of  Industry," 
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Consider  these  facts: 

In  1969  American  farmers  produced  20 
per  cent  more  products  on  six  per  cent  fewer 
acres  than  in  1957. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  farmer  pro- 
duced enough  for  himself  and  six  others  But 
in  1968  he  was  producing  enough  for  himself 
and  42  others — with  the  help  of  supply  and 
marketing  Industries. 

In  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  the  marketing  of  farm  food  and 
fiber  alone  provided  5.000.000  non-farm  Jobs 
running  Into  payroll  and  fringe  benefits 
totaling  $25  billion. 

Besides  being  a  major  supplier  of  the 
economy,  agriculture  Is  a  major  customer — 
to  the  tune  of  $50  billion  a  year.  Farmers 
buy  6  5  million  tons  of  steel  in  the  form  of 
tractors,  other  motor  vehicles,  machinery  and 
equipment — and  they  use  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  Industry  and  more 
electricity  than  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Detroit. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

day  upon  whicJi  the  violation  occurs  consti- 
tutes a  new  offense. 

'With  new  teeth  in  the  pollution  regula- 
tions, we  may  now  see  speedier  results  in  the 
states  determination  to  fight  pollution  on 
all  fronts. 


MEDICARE  WOES 


NEW    TEETH    IN    POLLUTION    LAW 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
pollution  in  all  it';  forms  is  an  evpr- 
increasin^:  problem,  and  Maryland  re.si- 
dents  have  been  particularly  .shocked  by 
two  recent  water  pollution  incidents  at 
Curtis  Bay.  I  have  just  read  a  fine  edito- 
rial in  the  Havre  de  Grace  record  »re- 
sentinpr  the  advantages  of  Maryland 
House  Bill  882.  a  bill  whi^h  contains  pro- 
visions for  reducingf  the  frequency  cf 
such  occurrences.  I  should  like  to  share 
Mr.  J.  Samuel's  perceptive  article  with 
my  colleagues  by  including:  it  in  the 
Record: 

New  Teeth  in  PoLLtmoN  Law 

One  of  the  most  constructive  and  far-  ^ 
reaching  measures  passed  during  the  recent 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  House 
Bill  882.  which  called  for  the  strengthening 
and  streamlining  of  water  polhition  abate- 
ment procedures. 

The.se  new  procedures,  which  were  effective 
July  first,  now  enable  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  to  move  rapidly  to 
correct  many  water  polluting  conditions 
These  new  procedures  can  reduce  from  sev- 
eral months  to  several  weeks  or  days,  and  in 
some  instances  to  one  day.  the  time  span 
in  which  the  Water  Resources  Department 
can  act  to  enforce  water  quality  law.s  and 
achieve  compliance. 

In  the  past,  we  are  told,  there  could  be 
a  six  or  seven  month  delay  between  the  first 
Issuance  of  a  violation  notice  to  an  offender 
and  corrective  action.  Formerly  the  depart- 
men:  issued  a  violation  notice.  A  hearing 
was  scheduled  The  individual  or  company 
notified  of  a  violation  had  thirty  d.ays  in 
which  to  complete  and  submit  a  compliance 
plan  A  methi^d  of  abatement  was  worked  out 
between  the  violator  and  the  department, 
and  finally  an  order  was  issued  directing  the 
violator  to  correct  the  condition.  Most  steps 
In  the  old  procedure  took  thirtv  or  more  davs 
each. 

Now  the  department  can  issue  a  notice  of 
Violation  and  order  simulataneously  result- 
ing in  corrective  measures  within  th'rtv 
days  Accidental  oil  or  chemical  spills  can  be 
attacked  at  oiu  e 

Violation    of    water    pollution    abatemeir. 

provisions  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 

nne  of  not  more  than  SlO.OOO  or  imprison- 

tnent  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  both.  Each 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYtVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  uncertainties 
surrounding  the  eligibility  of  medicare 
patients  have  prompted  a  number  of  ex- 
tended care  facilities  to  pull  out  of  the 
medicare  program  altogether,  including 
some  in  my  own  community  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

It  is  hard  not  to  believe,  in  view  of  the 
recent  Presidential  po.sition,  that  the 
basic  motive  is  not  a  budgetary  decision 
by  the  Nixon  administration  to  hold 
down  medicare  spending.  Just  how  medi- 
care is  being  denied  many  people  is  set 
forth  in  the  very  illuminating  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Wednesday,  April  8,  1970, 
which  follows: 
Medicare     Woes — Elderly     Patients     Find 

Nursing  Home  Be.vefits  Grow  Harder  To 

Collect 
(By  Jim  Hyatt,  St..fr  Reporter  of  The  Wall 
Street   Journal  i 

Mrs.  Henry  Nelson,  77.  spent  31  days  in  a 
Milwaukee  hospital  last  year  undergoing 
treatment  for  a  stroke.  Medicare  paid  the  en- 
tire  bill. 

Then  a  social  worker  at  the  hospital  sug- 
gested that  Mrs.  Nelson  be  moved  to  a  nurs- 
ing home  where  she  could  receive  round-the- 
clock  nursing  care  and  the  therapy  she 
needed  to  learn  to  walk  and  talk  again.  Medi- 
care can  pay  for  up  to  100  days  of  such  "ex- 
tended care." 

But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way  for  Mrs. 
Nelson.  "After  she  was  there  two  months. 
Medicare  wrote  me  and  said  they  weren't 
going  to  pay  the  bill.''  says  her  husb.md,  a 
retired  foundry  worker.  "I  owed  them 
$1.616.75. " 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
administers  the  Medicare  program  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  for  the  elderly,  had 
decided  that  Mrs.  Nelson  needed  only  cus- 
todial or  minimal  care  rather  than  skilled 
nursing  care.  Mr.  Nelson,  who  receives  $130 
a  month  in  Social  Security  benefits,  is  paying 
the  bill  off  at  $50  a  month.  His  wife,  still  a 
convalescent.  Is  now  at  home. 

an  abrvpt  crackdown 
Unpleasant  shocks  like  the  one  received  by 
the  Nelsoii.s  are  becoming  Increasingly  com- 
mon among  elderly  patients  who  had  thought 
all  the  financial  woes  associated  with  illness 
had  ended  when  they  became  eligible  for 
Medicare.  They're  learnir.g  that  an  abrupt 
crackdown  on  claims  payments  has  made  the 
widely  heralded  100  days  of  extended  care 
after  liospital  treatment  far  from  an  auto- 
matic benefit. 

W'hat's  more,  there's  no  way  for  a  patient 
to  learn  for  certain  whether  lie  will  qualify 
for  Medicare  extended  care  benefits  when  he 
seeks  admission  t-o  a  nursing  home.  A  medi- 
cal panel  at  the  home  gives  nn  initial  Judg- 
ment, but  this  may  be  rejected  later  by  Med- 
icare authorities.  Consequently,  some  fami- 
lies have  been  billed  unexpectedly  for 
thousands    of    dollars    weeks    after   patients 
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have  been  dismissed  or  have  died  Other  pa- 
tients wind  up  in  second-rate  hu.mes  with 
minimal  or  clearly  inadequate  care  because 
they  can't  afford  private  rates  for  better 
equipped  homes. 

In  the  long  run.  some  critics  contend,  the 
crackdown  on  extended-care  benefits  may  be 
costing  Social  Security  t.ixpayers  more.  Many 
doctors  are  keeping  patients  longer  in  expen- 
sive hospluU  beds,  where  Medicare  coverage 
is  almost  cert.ain,  rather  than  risk  rejection 
of  extended-care  claims.  Hospital  care  can 
cost  up  to  six  times  as  much  as  treatment  In 
an  extended-care  facility. 

SVRGE    IN    rejections 

The  crackdown  is  reflected  in  Social  Secu- 
rity records.  They  show  that  rejections  of  ex- 
tended care  claims  more  than  tripled  to  7.2'7 
of  all  claims  filed  m  the  last  quarter  of  1969 
from  20  during  1968.  Some  nursing  home 
operators  say.  moreover,  that  their  own  re- 
jection rates  are  much  higher  than  this. 

Nursing  home  operators  say  Social  Security 
rejection  figures  also  don't  reflect  the  num- 
bers of  patients  who  don't  even  bother  to 
submit  claims  now  because  they  don't  want 
to  take  a  chance  on  being  rejected  and  stuck 
with  a  large  bill.  Nor  do  the  figiu-es  reflect 
the  fact  that  even  when  claims  are  accepted, 
the  lengtii  of  time  Medicare  will  pay  for  ex- 
tended coverage  has  been  shortened  In  many 
cises. 

"In  the  early  days,  a  fractured  hip  wotild 
be  covered  for  70  or  80  days,"  says  an  official 
of  Nationwide  Insurance  Co..  which  processes 
some  claims  for  Medicare.  "Now  that's  down 
to  30  or  40  d.iys."  He  estimates  that  tighter 
rules  have  pared  the  average  covered  length 
of  stay  for  all  illnesses  by  25'". 

The  reasons  behind  the  sharp  Increase  In 
rejected  claims  are  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
instirance  concerns  that  actually  process  the 
claims  as  agents  for  Medicare  say  the  denials 
are  due  to  more  stringent  Medicare  regula- 
tions aimed  at  weeding  out  abuses.  Social 
Security  officials  insist,  however,  that  the 
rules  liaven'i  changed  but  are  merely  being 
applied  more  carefully.  "We  have  gotten  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  an  extended  care 
benefit  should  be,"  says  a  spokesman. 

A     BCDGFTARY     DECISION 

But  some  nursing  administrators  Insist  the 
basic  motive  is  a  budgetary  decision  by  the 
Nixon  Admini.stration  to  hold  down  Medicare 
si>endlng  for  political  reasons — an  accusation 
that's  categorically  denied  by  Social  Security 
officials. 

Whatever  the  reason,  some  observers  find 
the  situation  ironic  in  light  of  a  widespread 
belief  in  Congress  that  it  had  arranged  the 
Ideal  marriage  when  it  Joined  low-cost,  skilled 
extended  care  with  hospitalization  under 
Medicare.  The  aim  was  to  eliminate  the  high 
cost  of  unnecessarily  intensive  hospital  care 
for  recuperating  patients  while  insuring  that 
they  would  nonetheless  receive  skilled  atten- 
tion as  long  as  needed  (Extended  care  bene- 
fits were  ne\er  intended  to  pay  for  long-term 
custodial  c.nre  of  elderly  invalids.) 

To  qualify  for  extended  care  benefits,  a  pa- 
tient mtiFt  spend  at  le::st  three  days  in  a  hos- 
pital, then  enter  a  Government-certified  ex- 
tended care  facility  within  14  days  after  hos- 
pital discharge.  The  patient  must  require 
skilled,  round-the-clock  nursing  for  a  con- 
dition related  to  the  illness  for  which  he  was 
hospitalized  Medicare  will  pay  a  maximum 
of  100  days  for  each  "benefit  period,"  though 
after  the  first  20  days  the  patient  must  con- 
tribut.e  $6  50  a  day  himself,  ^ 

Conflicts  arise  chiefly  over  the  question  of 
whether  a  patient's  condition  requires  the 
skilled,  round-the-clock  care  of  a  nursing 
home.  In  February,  fty  instance,  an  Indiana 
insurance  company  denied  a  Medicare  claim 
for  a  90-year-oId  man  on  grounds  that  he 
didn't  need  extended  care.  The  action  drew 
a  heated  protest  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
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ministration  from  a  doctor  familiar  with  the 
c&sc 

The  doctor  wrote  that  the  patient  "was 
seriously  111  and  needed  continuous  skilled 
nursing  care.  He  was.  In  other  words,  ill 
enough  to  die  and  In  fact  died  on  Feb.  10." 
The  claim  finally  was  accepted  two  weeks 
after  the  death. 

David  A.  Jones,  chairman  of  Ext«ndlcare 
Inc  ,  a  Louisville.  Ky..  nursing  heme  chain, 
says  61  Medicare  claims  were  rejected  at  one 
time  for  two  of  his  company's  homes.  One  of 
the  patients  had  terminal  cancer  and  died  at 
the  nursing  home  four  days  after  leaving 
a  hospital.  Medicare  allowed  only  one  day's 
coverage. 

"We  got  up  on  our  hind  legs  and  raised 
holy  hell."  says  Mr.  Jones.  Eventually,  all  61 
claims  were  approved. 

"The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far,"  says 
an  Ohio  internist.  "We're  asked  to  get  people 
out  of  this  hospital  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
then  we  find  thev  aren't  covered.  ' 

To  avoid  paying  high  bills  for  extended 
care  out  of  their  own  pockets,  .some  patients 
denied  Medicare  prevail  on  their  doctors  to 
readmit  them  to  a  hospital,  where  their  bills 
almost  certainly  will  be  covered  by  Medicare. 
Critics  of  Medicare's  extended-care  pro- 
gram say  the  crackdown  on  claims  has  been 
facllltiated  by  a  lack  of  flexibility  in  Medi- 
care regulations  They  say  the  rules  often  fail 
to  allow  coverage  where  it  would  seem  to  be 
clearly  Indicated. 

Besides  barring  payments  for  mere  cus- 
todial care,  Medicare  won't  cover  care  that 
could  be  provided  by  nonprofession.Tls.  A 
senile  elderly  diabetic  might  need  regular 
insulin  shots,  but  he  wouldn't  qualify  for 
extended  care  benefits  because  the  regula- 
tions assume  a  non-skilled  person  could  give 
the  shots.  The  fact  that  the  patient  is  in- 
capable of  giving  himself  shots  and  hasn't 
any  relatives  to  help  wouldnt  change  the 
ruling. 

James  Hallck.  an  83-year-old  immigrant 
from  Czechoslovakia,  was  hospitalized  In 
Cleveland  last  vear  for  fluid  in  the  lungs. 
heart  trouble  and  diabetes.  Later  he  entered 
a  Cleveland  nursing  home  on  his  doctor's 
advice.  Medicare  paid  tlie  hospital  bills  but 
cut  off  extended  care  coverage  after  two 
weeks  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Hallck  no 
longer  needed  the  continuous  attention  of 
skilled  nurses. 

Mr.  Hallck  paid  for  two  more  weeks  as  a 
private  patient,  then  left  Ihe  nursing  home  to 
live  with  friends.  Last  fall  he  suffered  a  re- 
lapse, reentered  the  hospital,  then  again 
sought  nursing  home  benefits.  They  were 
denied. 

A  family  friend,  Mrs.  Marie-Anne  Frlndt. 
bristles  when  she  describes  Mr  Halick's 
lengthy  correspondence  with  Government 
and  in.surance  officials  over  the  case.  She's 
particularly  upset,  she  says,  over  a  letter 
from  the  Social  Security  Administr.Ttion  sug- 
gesting that  Mr.  Hallck  appc.-.r  in  person  if 
he  wants  to  make  an  appeal.  "How  can  a 
man  who  Is  already  half  dead  go  to  an  office?" 
she  asks. 

Mr.  Hallck  has  moved  to  a  les.s  expensive 
nursing  home,  where  he  pays  .$375  a  month 
out  of  his  savings.  But  the  savings  soon  will 
be  exhausted,  and  he  expects  to  seek  Medi- 
caid, the  Federal-state  program  of  health 
care  for  the  poor,  as  an  indiger.t. 

One  reason  nursing  home  operators  are 
bitter  about  the  crackdown  in  Medicare  pay- 
outs is  that  it  has  reduced  the  number  of 
their  patients.  Many  have  made  large  invest- 
ments m  modern  facilities  and  highly  trained 
staff  to  gain  accreditation  as  extended  care 
facilities  under  Medicare. 

A  recent  tour  of  Pavilion  Nu'-.^ing  Home,  a 
modern  $1,250,000  extended  care  facility  in 
Cleveland,  found  only  104  of  the  150  beds 
occupied,  down  sharply  from  an  average  of 
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around  140  last  year.  Administrator  Peter 
Sukernek  says  the  home  can't  break  even 
at  the  present  level.  In  February  Pavilion 
had  31  Medicare  patients,  compared  with  74 
in  October  1968. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Extendlcare,  the  Kentucky 
chain  of  nursing  homes,  says  his  firm's  Medi- 
care cases  have  dropped  by  half  in  the  past 
year  and  now  amount  to  only  17"-  of  the 
patients. 

The  uncertainties  surrounding  the  eligi- 
bility of  Medicare  patients  have  prompted 
a  number  of  extended  care  facilities  to  pull 
out  of  the  Medicare  program  altogether. 
Some  750  Medicare-certified  homes  have 
dropped  out  so  far.  including  460  last  year, 
and  hundreds  of  others  have  practically 
stopped  accepting  Medicare  patients  though 
they  retain  Medicare  extendedcare  certifica- 
tion. Just  last  Saturday  40  of  the  45  ex- 
tended care  homes  on  Long  Island  announced 
thev  wuuld  no  longer  accept  Medicare  pa- 
tients because  it's  too  much  trouble  trying 
to  collect  payment  after  patients  run  up 
bills  and  then  learn  they're  not  eligible  for 
Medicare. 


THE  CADILLAC  IN  THE  SKIES 


July  20,  1970 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OK    TEXAS 

i:,-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Sunday.  July  12,  1970.  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  informative 
editorial  reviewing  the  conflicting  views 
surrounding  our  national  space  program. 
This  editorial  does  much  to  place  in  per- 
spective the  overriding  need  to  support 
our  national  space  program  because  of 
its  technological  potential  and  long-term 
benefit  to  mankind.  The  editorial  follows: 
The  C.idillac  In  The  Skies 

Just  a  year  ago.  the  manned  space  program 
was  riding  high  Apollo  11  was  waiting  on  the 
launch  pad  r.t  Cape  Kennedy  for  its  crew  and 
the  world  was  waiting  for  the  most  spectac- 
ular trip  in  history  to  begin.  The  excite- 
ment and  the  glamor  passed  quickly  and  the 
manned  space  program  Is  now  in  trouble.  It 
came  within  a  handful  of  votes  last  week  of 
being  strangled  by  the  Senate  and  if  the 
debate  thsre  is  any  Indication  more  troubles 
are  ahead.  The  psychology  that  sustained  the 
program  during  its  heydays  of  the  60s  has 
been  reversed  and  manned  space  flight  is  now 
regarded  by  many  people  as  the  Cadillac  In 
the  skies. 

This  psychological  shift  Is  understandable. 
To  many  "of  those  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  life  at  home,  about  the 
educational  level  of  our  children,  the  housing 
conditions  of  our  poor,  the  pollution  of  our 
surroundings,  supporting  manned  space 
fllEht  is  3S  provocative  as  riding  in  a  chauf- 
feured  limousine  through  the  slums.  The 
country  has  so  many  problems,  the  argument 
gees,  that  it  must'  divert  the  money  that 
mieht  be  spent  on  manfted  space  fiights  to 
programs  that  will  aid  more  directly  and 
more  quickly  the  people  who  now  inhabit  the 
earth. 

This  is  a  hard  argument  to  answer  for  to 
answer  It  fully  and  logically  (or.  for  that 
matter,  to  make  it  fully  and  logically)  re- 
quire.; a  prescience  that  none  of  us  has.  No 
one  reallv  knows  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
going  on  with  manned  space  flights  and  no 
one  really  knows  what  is  to  be  lost  by 
stopping  them.  There  is  a  universe  out  there 
that  we  don't  know  about.  There  Is.  of  course. 
the  argument  that  unmanned  space  probes 


can  tell  us  all  we  need  to  know  about  it  for 
as  far  into  the  future  as  we  now  care  to 
think.  But  It  Is  difficult,  if  not  clearly  wrong. 
to  accept  the  Idea  that  machines  can  totally 
replace  men  In  so  delicate  a  task  of  explora- 
tion. 

We  raise  this  now  because  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  last  week,  while  cast  In  tenns 
of  merely  slowing  down  the  pace  of  the 
manned  space  program,  was  in  fact  a  debate 
over  halting  it.  The  cuts  already  made  in 
NASA's  budget  have  built  in  a  halt  to  manned 
space  activities  from  1975  to.  probably.  1978 
To  expand  that  period  of  inactivity  to  four 
or  five  years.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  to  kill  the 
program.  So  long  a  pause  would  mean  the 
dismantling  of  the  teams  of  experts  and 
probably  of  the  equipment  that  put  Apollo 
together  and  controlled  Its  flights.  Rebuilding 
those  teams  would  be  a  long,  arduous  and 
costly  process. 

Thus  we  were  pleased  that  the  Senate  did 
not  go  along  with  Its  liberal  bloc  which  voted 
almost  to  a  man  to  curtail  NASA's  funds 
even  more.  Many  of  the  arguments  made  by 
NASA's  supporters  seem  to  us  quite  irrel- 
evant— curtailment  would  mean  unemploy- 
ment in  the  aerospace  industry,  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  out  there,  and  so  on.  But  so 
did  the  basic  argument  made  by  the  pro- 
gram's critics — that  the  funds  should  be  used 
at  home.  We  all  know  that  cutting  NASA's 
budget  by  $100  million  or  $500  million  or 
$1  billion  do€s  not  mean  that  the  government 
is  going  to  spend  that  much  more  on  pollu- 
tion control,  education,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal and  all  the  things  that  we  ourselves 
place  high  on  the  list  of  national  priorities. 
The  fact  Is  that  If  Congress  really  wanted 
to  do  all  the  things  its  members  talk  about. 
and  postpone  each  year  because  of  fiscal 
restraints,  it  wouldn't  have  turned  last  years 
tax-reform  bill  into  a  tax-reduction  bill. 

The  basic  Issue  Involved  in  NASA's  appro- 
priations this  year,  as  It  will  be  next  year 
and  for  many  years  to  come,  is  whether  this 
country  should  give  up  something  it  has 
done  and  which  is  going  well,  something  that 
has  brought  It  great  International  prestige 
and  internal  pride,  and  something  that  we 
believe  may  well  hold  the  key  to  man's  future 


HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Cliff 
Davis  passed  away,  I  lost  more  than  a 
close  personal  friend.  I  lost  a  most  help- 
ful colleague  who  went  out  of  his  way  to 
befriend  me  when  I  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  16  years  ago. 

Cliff  and  I  were  members  of  the  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
■Works  Committee.  As  chairman— and  as 
many  of  the  older  Membei-s  know— Can 
had  a  lot  to  say  about  what  projects  were 
approved. 

I  was  having  difficulty  winning  ap- 
proval of  a  worthy  project  in  my  distnc. 
Cliff  not  only  helped  get  it  through  for 
me.  he  came  to  my  district  and  attendee 
a  hearing  on  the  project  and  boostea 
my  candidacy  for  reelection. 

He  always  had  time  to  list«n  to  tne 
problems  of  others  and  to  ti-y  to  help 
solve  them.  He  was  always  pleasant  ana 
alTable.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  those 
who  knew  him  well. 


July  20,  1970 


MANPOWER  INC.'S  SUMMER  ACTION 
1970  COMPETITION  STIMULAT- 
ING COMMUNITY  BETTERMENT 
THROUGH  CREATIVE  YOUTH  AC- 
TION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Manpower's 
Summer  Action  1970  is  a  national  com- 
petition designed  to  achieve  community 
betterment  through  creative  action  by 
young  people. 

A  description  of  this  worthwhile  proj- 
ect by  Elmer  L.  "Winter  president  of 
Manpower,  Inc.,  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    ELMER    L.    WINTER,    PRESIDENT, 

Manpower,   Inc.,    Announcing   the    Sum- 
mer Action  1970  COMPETmON 

We  at  Manpower.  Inc.  well  realize  that  this 
summer  will  be  a  difficult  one  for  young  peo- 
ple looking  for  summer  work. 

Traditionally,  we  have  helped  young  peo- 
ple in  their  summer  Job  search  through  our 
free  Youthpower  program.  In  the  past  six 
years,  this  program  has  placed  young  people 
in  almost  50,000  summer  Jobs.  This  effort 
win  continue  this  summer  In  17  cities  across 
the  country. 

We  are  cautiously  optimistic  about  the 
ability  of  our  Youthpower  program  to  again 
place  thousands  of  young  people  in  summer 
Jobs,  despite  the  recent  downturn  In  the 
nation's  economy.  We  say  this  because  our 
Youthpower  offices  depend  for  their  Job 
orders.  In  large  measure,  upon  the  small 
businessman  and  the  homeowner  who  often 
rely  on  young  people  to  perform  chores  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

While  our  Youthpower  program  will  con- 
tinue full  throttle,  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  many,  many  youngsters  across 
the  country  will  not  find  Jobs  as  easy  to 
come  by  this  summer  as  they  have  In  past 
years  From  the  reports  we  have  received  from 
our  468  offices  across  the  country,  there  is 
every  indication  that  there  is  a  very  serious 
shortage  of  Jobs  in  the  private  sector,  as  well 
as  in  the  public  sector.  These  reports  are 
based  on  such  indicators  as  a  sharp  drop  in 
"Help  Wanted"  newspaper  ads.  a  Jump  In 
the  number  of  applicants  for  civil  service 
Jobs,  and  the  availability  of  workers  for  Jobs 
hard  to  fill  in  the  past.  Layoffs  and  cost- 
cutting  programs  in  Industry  are  taking  their 
toll,  particularly  on  young  people  seeking 
summer  employment. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  Increased  needs  of  young 
people  for  Jobs  and  the  diminishing  number 
of  Jobs  available  for  them  to  fill. 

It  is  because  of  this  concern  that  we  at 
Manpower.  Inc..  while  continuing  our  spon- 
sorship of  Youthpower  this  summer,  feel  that 
even  more  must  be  done  in  summer,  1970.  We 
are  convinced  that  new  encouragement  Is 
needed  to  stimulate  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
young  people  to  find  or  create  their  own 
meaningful  summer  activity  and  not  rely  as 
heavily  as  before  on  government,  business 
and  Industry. 

We  think  we  have  just  such  an  Incentive 
in  Manpower's  Summer  Action  '70,  a  nation- 
wide competition,  ofl'erlng  $10,000  In  cash 
prizes,  designed  to  achieve  community  bet- 
terment through  creative  action  by  young 
people. 

The  competition  offers  a  first  prize  of 
tS.OOO  for  the  top  community  action  pro- 
gram organized  this  summer  by  young  peo- 
ple, aged  21  or  under,  working  either  as  an 
Individual  or  as  a  member  of  an  organization 
Or  informal  group. 

Also  to   be   awarded   are   a  $2,000   second 
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prize,  a  $1,000  third  prize  and  40  $100  merit 
awards. 

An  independent  panel  of  recognized  au- 
thorities in  such  fields  as  education,  busi- 
ness, government,  natural  sciences  and  hu- 
man resources  will  Judge  the  competition. 

Evaluation  of  entries  will  be  based  upon 
(1)  community  need  and  benefit.  (2)  dem- 
onstrated initiative  of  partlclpant(s) ,  (3) 
originality  of  project  and  methods,  and  <4) 
the  project's  potential  for  application  else- 
where. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conte.'t.  Mm- 
power.  Inc.  will  assemble  a  record  of  the  best 
programs  that  are  entered  and  make  this 
information  available  to  interested  groups 
throughout  the  country.  We  believe  that  we 
can  perform  a  real  service  to  the  public  by 
disseminating  Information  about  progn^ms 
that  have  worked — programs  that  have  bene- 
fited individual  communities. 

We  believe  that  the  youth  cf  America  will 
lespond  to  Manpower's  Summer  Action  '70 
and  put  any  idle  hours  they  might  have  to 
constructive  use.  The  country  certainly  cun 
use  their  efforts  this  summer  in  the  areas 
of  anti-pollution,  assisting  the  handicapped, 
cleaning  up  central  city  areas,  to  list  only  a 
few  of  the  many,  many  areas  of  possible  com- 
munity action. 

What  makes  us  think  that  the  youth  of 
America  will  respond? 

Last  summer  alone,  young  people  volun- 
teered a  total  of  mure  than  45.000  hours  of 
time  to  make  our  Youthpower  program 
work.  As  a  result,  it  became  a  valuable  and 
enriching  experience  for  them,  which  is 
documented  by  the  many  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion we  have  received.  These  young  people 
could  not  have  been  more  pleased  at  the 
chance  to  become  meaningfully  involved  in 
solving  serious  community  problems. 

I  could  cite  numerous  examples  of  youth 
involvement  in  meaningful  community  ac- 
tion programs.  Such  etTorts.  we  feel,  should 
be  rewarded.  We  at  Manpower,  Inc.  plan  to 
accomplish  this  through  our  Summer  Action 
'70  Youth  Awards. 

Entry  forms  for  this  competition  are  avail- 
able at  all  Manpower  offices  throughout  the 
country  and  can  also  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing Manpower.  Inc..  Summer  Action  '70.  820 
N.  Plankington  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
53203.  On  a  natlonv.-lde  basis,  we  liave  also 
asked  our  local  managers  to  contact  key  area 
youth  groups  and  urge  their  members  to 
enter  the  competition. 

Not  too  long  ago.  I  read  an  article  in  the 
press  which  quoted  V^ince  Lombardl  as  say- 
ing. "We  publicize  dissidence  too  much,  and 
here  I  think  we're  greatly  at  fault  In  the 
media.  We've  got  too  much  sympathy  In 
this  country  for  the  misfit,  for  the  mal- 
adjusted, for  the  criminal  and  for  the  loser. 
I'm  not  saying  we  shouldn't  try  to  help  them. 
But  we  no  longer  recognize  excellence.  I 
think  It's  time  for  a  pat  on  the  back  to  some- 
one who  goes  out  and  does  something,  the 
achiever." 

We  at  Manpower,  Inc.  also  believe  such 
pats  on  the  back  to  achievers,  backed  by 
cold,  hard  cash,  will  be  very  welcome  to  our 
young  people  this  summer.  We  Intend  to  do 
our  part  througli  Summer  Action  '70  to 
see  that  they  are  given. 


HUNTLEY  EXPLAINS 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
final  bit  of  help  to  his  liberal  cohorts, 
Chet  Huntley  of  the  Huntley-Biinkley 
propaganda  show  took  off  on  both  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  Mr. 
Huntley  said  in  his  diatribe  was  in  com- 
paring him.^clf  to  the  Vice  President  He 
said,  and  I  quote.  "I've  had  more  cow 
manure  on  my  boots  than  he  evei 
thought  about." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.i.^h  to  make  two 
points.  Fir^t,  I  am  giad  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  more  important  things  on  his 
mind.  And.  second.  Mr.  Huntley's  re- 
mark explains  now  why  we  have  been 
getting  all  that  stufT  in  our  living 
rooms. 


HEROIN  EPIDEMIC 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  atieiUion  of  my  col- 
leagues a  problem  that  is  ol  vital  con- 
cern not  only  to  Ncv  York  City,  but  to 
the  entire  Nation.  1  am  speaking  of  the 
heroin  epidemic,  whicli  is  rapidly  ravag- 
ing our  American  society,  especially  the 
Nations  youth.  Mcst  shocking  is  the 
evidence  that  narcotic  abu-e  is  the  great- 
est single  cause  of  death  in  tlie  15  to  35 
age  group. 

Our  citizen:;  cannot  escape  the  effects 
of  addicuon;  the  cost  to  the  individual 
and  to  our  society  is  unmeasurable.  It  is 
well  kno'vvn  th.at  in  order  to  support  the 
fabulously  expensive  narcotic  habit,  the 
addict  is  forced  to  report  to  crime.  Mayor 
Lindsay  has  staled  that  heroin  is  chiefly 
responsible  lor  the  mauiriiy  of  mucgings 
and  burs-'lanes  in  Nov.-  York  City.  Per- 
haps it  is  an  even  greater  tiagedy  that 
many  addicts  spread  their  disease 
throu'Jh  pu.'jhing  drug^  to  innocent  peo- 
ple, especially  cliildien  m  our  schools. 

As  drug  abuse  has  been  brought  to  the 
aitcntioM  of  a  gicai  number  of  Ameri- 
cans recently,  many  theories  have 
emerged  regarding  which  area  of  attack 
should  receive  the  yreatest  concentra- 
tion. Vv^ith  a  view  to  New  York's  partic- 
ularly serious  problem  with  heroin  ad- 
diction, it  is  my  feelin:;  that  all  of  the.>e 
must  be  given  due  consideralion  and  fi- 
nancial a'lsistrTHce  if  the  victims  of  nar- 
cotics aie  not  to  be  forgotten  and  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  be  reliabili- 
tated. 

New  York  lias  taken  great  strides  in 
providing  public  facihtics  for  its  vast 
addict  population,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  addiction  services  agencies  and 
State  sponsored  methadone  mainte- 
nance program"-.  But  more  effort  and 
money  is  needed  if  these  programs  are 
to  be  sustained  and  e.\i)anded. 

Leonaid  Victor,  Long  Island  Press  na- 
tional award-winning  writer,  in  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  methadone  treatment, 
brought  this  issue  before  the  public.  In 
a  seues  of  three  detailed  articles,  he  has 
probed  the  terrifying  v.orld  of  the  ad- 
dict, and  hus  icvealed  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  immediate  acaon  to  help  the 
many  thou3and.>  in  New  Yoik  alone  in 
des;;erate  nc?d  of  aid.  As  a  public  service, 
this  sene.^  is  noteworthy  in  its  attempt 
to  turn  the  public  on  to  the  pressing 
situation  and  I  feel  tlial  this  commend- 
able effort  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
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Methadone  for  'Vddicts:  Hoi-e  or 

Disillusion? 

(By  Leonard  Victor) 

Methiicione  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
drugs  In  medicine  today. 

Many  doctors  are  de. id-set  against  its  use. 
Others  say  treatment  with  it  should  be 
swifily  .tnd  widely  expanded  Still  others  are 
for  expanded,  but  restrained,  use. 

Tills  may  bewilder  the  layman  who  has 
read  of  wonderful  successes  with  the  drug 
in  sucfi  projects  as  the  pioneering  five-year 
test  program  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Man- 
hattan. 

In  that  program,  which  is  constantly  under 
intensive,  expert  outside  evaluation,  metha- 
done has  turned  many  hardened  heroin  ad- 
dicts from  anti-social  Individuals  into  u.^e- 
lul  members  of  society 

If  It  works  whafs  the  fu.ss  about  using  If 

Dr.  Henry  Brill,  a  world-f  \mous  expert  on 
narcjtics  addiction  and  head  of  the  Pilgrim 
State  Hospital  In  Brentwood,  is  chairman  of 
the  independent  CoUimbi.i  University  blue- 
ribbon  panel  which  che-ks  Beth  Israel's  pro- 
gram  and   Lssues   twice-yearly   reports  on   It. 

He  says  that  "I  am  completely  convinced 
that  a  properly  run  methadone  maintenance 
program  like  Beth  Israels — with  the  full 
backup  of  social  and  therapeutic  services 
that  must  be  part  of  such  a  program — is  of 
tremendous  value  for  many  heroin  addicts." 

But  he  also  warns:  "An  Improperly  run  or 
mcjmplete  program  without  rigid  controls 
and  constant  evaluation  would  be  extremely 
dangerous." 

Why''  Methadone,  like  heroin,  is  an  addict- 
ing narcotic  "Mainlined"  into  a  vein  like 
heroin,  methadone  can  produce  that  tem- 
porary "high"  the  addict  craves. 

But  properly  given — a  dally  dose  dissolved 
in  orange  Juice  and  drunk  under  a  doctor's 
or  trained  nurse's  eyes  in  an  expert  treat- 
ment center — methadone  does  not  produce  a 
high. 

The  man  or  woman  •»'ho  gulps  down  the 
dose  is  usually  In  a  hurry.  Most  have  a  steady 
Job.  school   or  housework  waiting  for  tnem. 

Despite  these  successes  which  have  re- 
turned many  hard-core  addicts  to  a  useful 
place  In  society,  there  are  serious  medical 
men  who  object  to  the  treatment.  They  say 
"It  Is  no  cure,  merely  the  exchanging  of  one 
addiction  for  another." 

Dr.  BriU — long-term  adviser  to  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller on  iiarcotlcs  problems — and  many 
other  medical  men  fear  immediate  wide- 
spread expansion  of  the  treatment  system 
would  lead  to  these  problems: 

A  flood  of  the  substitute  drug  onto  the 
narcotics  market.  There  have  already  been 
reports  of  this  in  connection  with  some 
loosely-run  experimental  methadone  treat- 
ment centers. 

A  discrediting  of  the  carefully-checked, 
long-term  results  of  the  few  highly  regulated 
well-run  treatment  centers  that  have  proved 
the  drugs  so  valuable  with  certain  types  of 
heroin  addicts. 

A  new  wave  of  methadone  addicts  result- 
ing from  inadequate  or  inexpert  medical  ex- 
amination before  treatment. 

The  Federal  Government  agrees  with  Dr. 
Brill's  and  other  medical  men's  fears  about 
the  loosely  regulated  use  of  methadone. 

Recently  proposed  new  regulations  encour- 
age methadone  maintenance  by  organiza- 
tions willing  to  follow  stlflf  standards,  con- 
tinue research  and  allow  Impartial  scrutiny 
of  the  results. 

The  same  new  rules  will  also  make  It  Im- 
possible for  those  clinics  without  expert 
staffs  and  on-going  research  and  evaluation 
to  operate. 

Methadone,  synthesized  In  Germany  dur- 
ing World  War  II  as  a  substitute  for  mor- 
phine, has  been  used  by  doctors  here  for 
many  years  to  ease  the  agony  of  a  patient's 
withdrawal  from  heroin, 

A  dramatic  breakthrough  in  its  use  began 
seven  years  ago.  That   w.is  when  Dr.  Marie 
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Nyswander,  a  psychiatrist  trained  in  nar- 
cotics addiction  treatment.  Joined  Dr.  Vin- 
cent Dole,  an  MD  famous  for  work  in  meta- 
bolic research,  In  the  hunt  for  a  heroin  ad- 
diction cure. 

They  found,  not  a  cure,  but  a  remarkable 
substitute. 

Their  work  at  Rockefeller  University  led  to 
the  discovery  that  a  carefully  controlled 
dose  of  methadone  blocked  the  addict's  crav- 
ing for  heroin  without  getting  him  high.  It 
also  prevented  the  ex-Junkie  from  getting  a 
"high  "  if  he  did  try  heroin  again. 

They  also  learned  that  once  a  "stabilized" 
dose  point  was  reached,  no  larger  amount  of 
methadone  ever  had  to  be  used. 

This  stabilized  dose  Is  a  dramatic  contrast 
to  the  evergrowing  "habit"  of  the  hard-core 
Junkie  —like  the  six  volunteers  In  the  original 
cautious  Dole-Nyswander  methadone  tests. 

These  six.  like  any  "heavy"  addict,  needed 
more  and  more  heroin  all  the  time  to  reach 
that  brief  period  of  Nirvana  for  which  the 
Junkie  steals  and  even  murders. 

With  their  two  years  of  carefully  docu- 
mented results,  the  research  team  went  to 
Dr.  Ray  Trussell,  then  New  York  City's  Com- 
missioner of  Hospitals.  He  became  enthusi- 
astic and  got  Mayor  Wagner's  help  to  enlarge 
the  program,  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 

That  was  five  years  ago  and  much  has  been 
learned  as  the  program  was  enlarged,  re- 
enlarged  and  expanded  first  to  Harlem  and 
Cumberland  Hospitals  and  then  to  area 
clinics. 

In  the  beginning  only  "tough  cases."  those 
over  21.  with  an  addiction  record  of  five 
years  or  more  and  a  long  arrest  record  were 
accepted.  And  at  the  start,  all  patients  spent 
a  month  living  in  the  hospital  before  being 
allowed  to  come  in  once  a  day  for  their 
methadone,  medical  questioning,  counseling 
if  needed  and  to  leave  a  fresh  urine  sample. 

Lab  tests  of  that  urine  sample  quickly 
show  if  the  patient  has  tried  heroin  again, 
or  is  using  any  other  drug,  since  mixing  other 
narcotics  with  methadone  can  be  dangerous 
or  even  fatal. 

Today,  the  admission  rules  have  been  eased 
as  the  result  of  the  years  of  experience.  Those 
down  to  age  18.  with  only  a  2-year  addiction 
record,  are  now  being  accepted. 

Half  the  new  patients  start  "on  their  feet" 
without  spending  any  "build-up  time"  in  the 
hospital's  special  methadone  section.  That's 
especially  true  of  those  who  have  Jobs,  are 
in  school  or  have  someone  at  home  whom 
the  center  considers  responsible. 

One  thing  hasn't  changed:  The  vast  string 
of  back-up  social  services  that  everyone 
agrees  are  so  vital  to  the  success  of  metha- 
done maintenance. 

If  a  man  or  woman  needs  schooling  to  get 
a  job,  or  needs  help  getting  back  into  his  old 
school,  he  gets  it.  Social  service  workers  see 
to  family  problems,  such  as  getting  a  patient 
and  his  family  on  welfare  until  he  gets  work. 

Counseling  is  always  available  to  the  pa- 
tient. Parents,  wives  or  husbands  are  brought 
in  for  sessions  to  help  them  understand  their 
part  in  helping  the  former  heroin  addict. 

Sincere  critics  of  the  methadone  mainte- 
nance program  say  that  the  test  and  Us 
exceptional  results  at  Beth  Israel  are  be- 
cause the  program  Is  too  specialized  and  too 
selective  to  be  proof  that  it  will  work  else- 
where. 

Dr  Brill  differs  "It  will  work  elsewhere,  in 
the  right  hands — and  with  patients  who 
can't  take  the  nightmare  any  more  and  want 
the  monkey  off  their  back." 

How  do  the  methadone  addicts  themselves 
feel  about  being  addicts,  perhaps  forever? 

"Look."  he  said.  "Make  believe  I  have 
diabetes  and  need  insulin  every  day  I 
wouldn't  gamble  and  quit  using  it. 

"For  the  first  time  since  I  was  a  kid  I  have 
a  steady  Job  and  no  parole  officer  on  my 
back.  I'm  married  and  have  a  lovely  kid.  And 
I  own  my  own  car — not  one  I  stole. 

"For  all  of  this,  I'm  ready  to  stay  a  metha- 
done addict  for  the  rest  of  my  life!" 
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Long   Island  Methadone  Clinics  Fob  at 
Least   35.000    Addicts 
(By  Leonard  Victor) 

The  heroin  epidemic  has  spread  across  the 
length  of  Long  Island.  In  this  second  of  a 
series  on  methadone — a  hopeful  weapon 
against  the  Junkie's  plight — Press  writer 
Leonard  Victor  tells  of  the  few  facilities 
using  the  new  treatment  and  of  the  army 
of  hardcore  addicts  who  need  help. 

How  many  hard-core  heroin  addicts- 
many  of  whom  might  benefit  from  metha- 
done maintenance — are  there  on  Long  Is- 
land : 

The  most  conservative  guess  for  the  addict 
population  from  Brooklyn  to  Montauk  Is 
35,000. 

A  veteran  narcotics  detective — who  doesn't 
want  his  name  published — thinks  that  guess 
is  far  too  low.  But  he's  far  more  interested 
in  a  simple  piece  of  arithmetic  he  figured 
out  after  studying  the  outside  evaluation  re- 
ports of  the  methadone  program  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital,  Manhattan. 

He  said,  "Look,  let's  suppose  they  keep  a 
heavy  addict  'clean'  (free  of  his  heroin 
craving)  for  a  year  before  he  leaves  the 
methadone  program.  (So  far,  only  about  12 
per  cent  of  those  accepted  have  dropped  out 
or  been  expelled  from  the  5-year-old  pro- 
gram). 

"If  he  is  a  heavy  Junkie  roaming  the 
streets,  he  has  to  do  a  lot  of  stealing  to  pay 
for  those  nickel  (-$5)  bags  of  heroin  he  needs 
for  his  habit. 

"Let's  assume  he  has  a  $50  dally  habit— 
and  what  with  lime  in  court.  Jail,  hospitals 
and  some  free  fixes  from  friends,  he  only 
steals  100  days  a  year. 

"The  junkie  gets  20  to  25  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar from  fences  (who  buy  stolen  property) 
or  street  peddling.  So  he  has  to  steal  $200 
a  day  from  stores,  cars  and  homes.  Multiply 
that'$200  per  day  by  100  days  and  it  comes 
out  to  $20,000.  And  you've  still  got  to  add  to 
that  the  cost  for  police  and  parole  officers, 
courts,  jails  and  hospital  treatment 

"Its  a  helluva  lot  cheaper  to  keep  him  on 
methadone.  "For  God's  sake,  give  it  to  those 
who  will  take  it!" 

Methadone  doesn't  work  for  all  hard-core 
addicts,  the  experts  know.  The  Junkie, 
though  there  have  been  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, must  be  at  the  point  where  he  or  she 
hone.^tly  wanus  to  get  off  the  dizzying  spiral 
staircase  of  the  habit  to  become  a  success- 
ful methadone  patient. 

What  do  we  have  on  Long  Island  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  wants  the  help  of  meth- 
adone maintenance? 

Suffolk,  according  to  police  estimates,  has 
at  least  3,000  hard-core  heroin  addicts.  To 
serve  them,  there  is  Just  one  walk-in  metha- 
done clinic  in  Bayshore. 

The  director  of  the  program.  Dr.  Julius 
Rice,  is  no  complete  convert  to  methadone, 
though  he  concedes  that  "we  may  need  It  for 
about  25  percent  of  our  toughest  patients." 

As  "the  word"  of  success  at  Beth  Israel 
got  around  among  Manhattan's  addicts  a  fen- 
years  ago,  applications  soared  to  a  flood,  with 
a  current  wating  list  of  two  years  for  some 
patients. 

That  may  be  why  Suffolk's  Narcotics  Com- 
mission has  plans  "in  the  early  stages"  to 
set  up  two  more  small  ambulatory  metha- 
done clinics,  one  In  the  east,  the  other  In  the 
west  end  of  the  vast  county  with  a  million 
population. 

Nassau  police  won't  even  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  heroin  addict  population  in  the 
county.  But  Mrs.  Lois  Blum,  acting  director 
of  the  county  program  says  that  "a  guess  ol 
5.000  to  7.500,  probably  nearer  7.500.  wouia 
be  pretty  accurate," 

There  are  now  absolutely  no  methadone 
treatment  clinics  in  Nassau,  though  plans  are 
in  the  works  for  one  center  that  could  handle 
a  maximum  of  150  patients. 

The  tiny  program  planned  calls  for  early 
"in-house"   treatment  and  an  experimental 
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attempt  to  slowly  wean  patients  ofl  metha- 
done over  a  period  of  several  years. 

How  many  heavy  junkies  are  there  in 
Qr.t-ens?  One  index  is  the  Health  Depart- 
ment's Narcotic  Registry.  The  latest  figures 
available — for  1968— show  3,000  listed  addicts. 

That  was  a  49  percent  Increase  from  1967! 

The  rule  of  thumb  is  to  triple  the  registry 
figure  for  a  reasonably  accurate  number.  How 
much  higher  has  that  1968  addict  number  of 
9,000  soared  since?  No  one  knows,  but  one 
frightening  index  Is  that  p>ollce  made  more 
than  twice  as  many  narcotics  arrests  in  April 
of  this  year  than  they  did  in  the  same  month 
last  year. 

For  all  these  potential  methadone  can- 
didates. Queens  has  one  walk-In  clinic  for 
100  patients.  Just  going  Into  use  now  under 
control  of  Beth  Israel  In-quarters  at  the 
Trl-Boro  Hospital.  Jamaica. 

Since  the  State  Legislature  and  Gov. 
Rockefeller  are  giving  the  Beth  Israel  pro- 
gram $6  million  for  expansion  this  year,  there 
is  some  hope  for  another  small  Queens  clinic, 
perhaps  at  the  Elmhurst  General  Hospital. 

Brooklyn  fares  worst  in  the  number  of  ad- 
dicts, with  few  methadone  treatment  facili- 
ties The  Narcotics  Register  for  '68  showed 
cloee  to  10.000  addicts  listed  In  Long  Island's 
westernmost  county. 

With  that  three-time  multiplication  Index, 
that  meant  30,000  hard  addicts  then.  No  one 
can  guess  how  many  more  there  are  today. 

Between  a  clinic  at  Cumberland  Hospital, 
operated  in  conjunction  with  Beth  Israel,  a 
controversial  new  program  called  The  Addic- 
tion and  Treatment  Corp.,  and  a  few  walk-In 
clinics,  Brooklyn  has  facilities  for  less  than 
1,000  methadone  walk-In  patients. 

The  New  York  State  Narcotics  Commission 
is  opening  one  hospiul  in  Howard  Beach  for 
In-patient  treatment  leading  to  methoden 
maintenance.  It  now  has  70  patients,  accord- 
ing to  a  commission  spokesman. 

But  these  patients  are  from  all  over  the 
state,  not  just  Queens,  and  any  who  are  in 
the  Metropolitan  area  will  have  to  go  to  a 
clinic  in  the  Bush  wick  section  of  BrcKjklyn 
dally  once  they  become  walking  patients. 

Dr.  Philip  Kaufmann.  chairman  of  the 
Narcotics  Committee  of  the  Queens  Medical 
Society,  thinks  the  Howard  Beach  arrange- 
ment for  walk-in  patients  Is  "a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  why  the  state's  own  program  was 
such  a  failure." 

He  says.  "Let's  assume  that  a  family  man 
from  Laurelton  goes  through  Howard  Beach 
and  becomes  a  walk-In  patient.  That  man 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  get  a  Job  at  Gru- 
mann's  Calverton  plant,  nearly  a  four  hour 
a  day  round  trip. 

"How  can  he  be  expected  to  travel  to  Bush- 
wick  five  mornings  or  nights  a  week  for  a 
dose  of  methadone?  It's  ridiculous." 

Mayor  Lindsay — who  recently  had  another 
narcotics  commissioner  resign  from  city 
service — also  recently  announced  that  he  ex- 
pects to  get  $9.7  million  in  state  funds  for 
expanded  addict  treatment  facilities.  But  no 
one  in  his  organization  could  give  any  spe- 
cific details  about  what  kind  of  facilities  are 
planned,  or  where  they  will  go. 

It  was  also  impossible  to  get  an  Immedi- 
ate explanation  of  how  he  expects  to  get 
$9.7  million  out  of  the  state's  total  metha- 
done allocation  of  $15  million,  since  $6  mil- 
lion has  already  been  committed  to  the  Beth 
Israel  program  and  other  areas  from  Nassau 
to  Buffalo  will  demand  their  share. 

Long  Island's  police  are  hoping  that  many 
clinics  will  spring  into  being. 

New  York  Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Leary  points  out  that  "there  is  no  doubt 
that  law  enforcement  is  only  a  partial  an- 
swer to  drug  addiction.  "We  have  doubled 
our  arrests  without  any  sign  that  the  prob- 
lem has  lessened,"  he  said. 

That's  why  he  firmly  believes  that  "one 
area  that  should  be  explored  more  thor- 
oughly is  the  use  of  methadone." 

Nassau  police  are  for  methadone  treatment 
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too — and  any  other  program  that  will  lessen 
narcotic  crime. 

Suffolk  Police  Commissioner  John  Barry 
alst>  thinks  that  methadone  maintenance 
should  be  expanded,  "but  with  extreme  cau- 
tion so  we  don't  start  a  new  addiction." 

Controversial  though  it  still  Is,  the  Im- 
partial Columbia  Medical  College  evaluations 
of  Beth  Israel's  methadone  program  has  led 
to  many  converts. 

The  continuing  studies  show  that  men 
who  have  stayed  in  the  propram  four  ye.irs 
show  a  current  near-zero  arrest  record.  These 
twice-a-year  compilations  also  show  that 
employment  soared  from  a  "before"  point  of 
22  per  cent  to  84  per  cent  now.  while  cases 
on  welfare  dwindled  proportionally. 

Roughly  the  same  figures  hold  true  for 
women  who  have  been  in  the  program  for 
three  years. 

Tliose  figures  were  the  reason  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller rescued  the  Manhattan  program  with 
a  $1.8  million  grant  when  the  current  ad- 
ministration's next-to-last  narcotics  commis- 
sioner disapproved  of  it. 

And  that  is  why  the  Governor  is  suprring 
the  addiction  of  more  clinics,  which  will 
benefit  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  the  most. 
Brooklyn  to  a  lesser  degree — and  even  pro- 
vide on  clinic  on  Staten  Island.  Mayor  Lind- 
say promises  more  of  the  same. 

But,  as  Dr.  Ray  Tru.s.^ell,  director  of  Beth 
Israel,  points  out,  "Our  problem  is  trained 
people.  We're  rushing  everyone  we  can  find 
that  is  suitable  into  courses  and  practical 
training.  But  we  can't  rush  the  training,  be- 
cause methadone  maintenance  depends  as 
much  on  the  right  backup  people  as  it  does 
on  the  drug 

The  question  now  is,  will  the  help  ever 
catch  up  with  the  still-growing  epidemic? 
For  Ijong  Island,  the  picture  isn't  good. 
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Private  Doctors  Handcuffed  On  Methadone 

Treatment 
(By  Leonard  Victor) 

Long  Island's  doctors  want  to  help  in  the 
war  against  heroin  addiction,  but  federal 
law  prevents  them  from  providing  metha- 
done maintenance  treatment,  a  proved-out 
aid  to  some  addicts.  In  this  final  article  of  a 
series.  Press  staH^er  Leonard  Victor — who  has 
won  many  awards  for  his  articles  about  med- 
ical field.s — tells  of  the  doctors'  oiler  of  help 
and  a  change  of  heart  by  some  of  the  top 
specialists  in  the  field. 

Each  week-day  morning  at  7  a.m.  a  Long 
Island  doctor  risks  his  license  when  a  young 
man  sneaks  through  his  back  door  for  a  dose 
of  methadone. 

The  physician  takes  no  fee  for  his  services, 
which  include  the  measured  dose  of  metha- 
done in  orange  Juice,  the  taking  of  a  fresh 
urine  specimen  (to  check  for  any  drug  use) 
and  a  question  and  an  answer  session  about 
matters  physical  and  emotional. 

The  list  of  questions  is  almost  identical  to 
the  one  a  doctor  might  ask  at  the  Metha- 
done Clinic  in  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Man- 
hattan. 

That's  the  place  where  a  five-year  research 
program — checked  by  impartial  outside  ex- 
pert— has  proved  methadone  in  many  cases 
can  be  used  as  a  harmless  substitute  that  al- 
lows some  types  of  hardcore  heroin  addicts 
to  return  to  a  normal  life. 

It  is  a  violation  of  an  archaic  Federal  law, 
the  Harris  Act.  which  says  an  MD  may  use 
a  sus'aining  narcotic  drug  only  for  a  "rea- 
sonable "  period  of  time  "until  proper  treat- 
ment is  available." 

■Reasonable  time"  has  been  legally  con- 
strued H.s  no  more  than  two  months. 

Beside  the  legal  a.spect.  some  experts  in 
methadone  treatment  fear  that  the  heroin 
addict  would  be  too  dangerous  in  the  private 
office,  though  the  Beth  Israel  program  ac- 
cepts only  those  who  are  already  completely 
off  heroin. 

Others,  like  the  famed  narcotics  abuse  ex- 


pert, Dr  Henry  Brill,  warn  that  the  ex-addlct 
is  such  a  superb  con  man  and  Grade-A  liar 
that  It  takes  a  treatment  expert  or  ex-addlct 
to  spot  hi.m. 

Waiting  time  at  Harlem  Hospital  ran  four 
months  or  more  for  ambulatory  methadone 
patients — until  the  project  was  closed  for 
lack  of  nurses. 

That  MD  with  the  7  a.m.  patient— whom 
he  had  known  since  he  delivered  him  into 
the  world  almost  a  quarter-century  before — 
would  have  settled  for  four  montlis  as  "rea- 
sonable time."  But  he  couldn't  find  any 
methadone  maintenance  to  fit  his  patient's 
needs,  because  there  is  virtually  none  on 
Long  Island,  as  detailed  yesterday,  and  the 
young  man  lives  outside  New  York."  City. 

Since  the  young  man  had  been  in  Jail 
twice,  "flunked  out"  with  both  a  good  psy- 
chiatrist and  group  therapy  and  been  thrown 
out  of  one  of  the  sheltered  addict  rehabilita- 
tion dwellings,  the  doctor  reluctantly  tried 
methadone  maintenance 

At  the  same  time,  he  got  his  patient  into 
the  hands  of  a  psychiatrist  again. 

Results.  The  young  man's  back  in  college 
trying  to  make  up  his  lost  years —has  stayed 
out  of  trouble  and  got  decent  marks  this 
past  semester. 

Another  result:  The  doctor,  who  has  been 
■maintaining  him  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Is  a 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

He's  even  turned  two  other  doctors  into 
Federal  offenders  so  the  student  can  always 
get  help,  even  if  his  own  doctor's  ill  or  on 
vacation. 

There  are  some  clear  signs  that  others  in 
practice,  unable  to  get  urgently  needed  help 
for  their  patients,  are  reading  texts,  asking 
medical  questions  and  taking  the  'reason- 
able" methadone  law  into  their  own  hands. 

The  feelings  of  many  medical  men — though 
there  are  others  who  disagree  strongly — can 
be  summed  up  In  an  angry  question  from  Dr. 
Phillip  Kaufman,  chairman  of  the  Queens 
Medical  Society's  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse. 

"We  can  treat  lepers,  walking  tubercu- 
losis cases  and  we'd  all  be  called  to  help  if  a 
typhoid  epidemic  swept  Long  Island.  Why 
can't  we  help  clean  up  the  heroin  epidemic." 
he  asks. 

Dr.  Kaufman's  Is  not  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness. 

His  demand  that  the  general  medical  pro- 
fession be  allowed  to  treat  ambula'^ry  meth- 
adone maintenance  patients  has  the  full 
official  backing  of  the  more  than  2.000  doctors 
in  the  Queens  Medical  Society. 

And  the  2.200  physicians  who  make  up  the 
Nassau  Medical  Society's  membership  have 
also  fully  approved  the  idea  Their  Drug 
Abuse  Committee  chairman.  Dr.  Leonard 
Brahen,  says  that,  like  Queens,  the  Nassau 
group  is  willing  to  help  with  doctors'  train- 
ing and  "do  anything  we  can  to  help  set  up 
clinics — and  man  them" 

Dr.  Stanley  Stark,  president-elect  of  the 
Kings  County  Medical  Society,  says  his  group 
hasn't  gone  as  far.  but  that  "I'll  be  very 
surprised  If  we  don't  Join  the  ranks  this  year. 
The  private  doctor  should  be  Involved" 

The  Suffolk  Medical  Society,  for  now,  has 
adopted  a  "wait  and  see"  policy.  But  Dr 
Hyman  S.  Barahal,  their  Drug  Abuse  Com- 
mittee chairman  and  director  of  the  Hemp- 
stead Psychiatric  Hospital,  speaking  as  an 
individual,  says  that  he  "believes  the  general 
practitioner  is  needed  to  help  now  " 

Every  one  of  the  medical  men  mentioned 
earlier  Insisted  on  two  Identical  things:  Good 
training  for  the  MDs  willing  to  handle  meth- 
adone maintenance  and  a  string  of  real 
back-up  programs,  like  the  Beth  Israel  sys- 
tem of  social  services  for  patients. 

Dr.  Mandel  Weinsteln,  chief  surgeon  of 
Boulevard  Hospital,  Astoria  and  chairman 
of  Queens  D.'i  Thomas  Mackell's  Physician's 
Task  Force  on  Narcotics,  pointed  out  that  "we 
physicians  are  always  In  the  learning  process. 

"There  are  new  drugs,  new  techniques, 
turning  up  every  day  and  we  have  to  cope 
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with  and  master  them.  Give  us  the  texts,  the 
right  Instructors  and  we  can  handle  metha- 
done mai:nenance  the  same  as  any  other 
meciical  problem." 

He  emphasized  that  the  medical  man 
knows  better  than  most  professionals  "not  to 
always  be  positive,"  adding  that  "If  we  run 
up  against  a  puzzle,  we  are  not  proud  about 
consulting— asking  for  help. 

"We  know  were  dealing  with  human 
lives." 

Dr.  Wein.'iteln  used  virtually  the  same  lan- 
guage as  most  other  physicians  Interviewed 
when  he  stressed  that  the  physician  "Can't 
go  it  alone  with  methadone"  any  more  than 
with  manv  other  medical  problems. 

He  said  that  It  w:is  up  to  New  York  City, 
as  well  as  the  other  counties  of  Long  Island, 
to  provide  those  ancilllary  services  that 
n.ake  methadone  treatment  such  a  hopeful 
program. 

"Promises,  promises,  won't  do  It."  he 
warned.  "We'll  need  nurses  and  social  serv- 
ices in  neighborhood  clinics  to  h-'indle  the 
non-mcdical  problems." 

Two  men  vitally  concerned  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pioneer  Beth  Israel  methadone 
program  are  reluctant  to  see  the  general 
pr.ictitioners  of  medicine  rush  into  the  treat- 
ment field. 

B'.it  both  have  veered  from  the  Columbia 
Medical  College  evaluation  report  which 
says  It  is  still  premature  for  the  man  in  pri- 
vate  practice   to   become   involved. 

Dr.  Vincent  P.  Doyle,  discoverer  of  the 
treatment  method  along  with  Dr.  Marie  Nys- 
wander.  now  says  that  "In  view  of  the  long 
waiting  periods  for  admission  to  a  treat- 
n.ont  program,  the  G.P.  who  is  willing  to 
ira.n\  should  be  allowed  to  administ-er  block- 
age doses." 

Dr.  Ray  Trussell,  director  of  Beth  Israel 
Hospital,  has  changed  his  viewpoint  too.  Also 
because  of  the  backlog  of  people  waiting  for 
room  in  the  program,  he  too  feels  that  men 
m  private  medicine  should  be  allowed  to 
administer  maintenance  doses. 

And  he  goes  one  step  further.  Dr.  Trus- 
sell believes  that  the  mass  of  the  medical 
profession  could  serve  an  Important  func- 
tion with  Phase  III  methadone  patients. 

These  are  the  ones  who  have  been  on  the 
prt.gram  without  trouble  for  at  least  two 
years  and  h-ive  a  record  that  proves  they 
can  be  trusted  with  a  week's  supply  or  even 
larger  dosages  for  vacations. 

New.  stiffer  methadone  use  regulations  are 
being  proposed. 

Vast  sums  are  being  poured  Into  new 
methadone  clinics — only  on  Long  Island  al- 
mo.st  all   the   money   is  going   to   Brooklyn. 

With  changes  in  the  offing,  it  now  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  doctor  in  pri- 
vate practice  will  be  allowed  to  tram  and 
Join  the  battle  against  the  heroin  epidemic. 

The  waiting  time  for  many  types  of  pa- 
tients seeking  to  enter  the  Beth  Israel  metha- 
done maintenance  program— as  mentioned 
before — is  still  two  years. 
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great  showmen,  Michel  M,  (Mike*  Gril- 

As  the  executive  in  charge  of  produc- 
liou  on  a  giant  entertainment  spectacu- 
lar called  Disney  On  Parade,  Mike  Gril- 
ikhes  is  bringing  the  wholesome  Disney 
characters  to  families  all  over  our  coun- 
try. Thousands  of  youngsters  are  thrill- 
ing to  the  live  show,  one  of  the  bigge.st 
spectaculars  ever  to  be  staged  out  of 
Hollywood. 

The  show  is  typical  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Grilikhcs  who,  along  with  his  actress 
wife  Laraine  Day  has  been  a  stalwart 
producer  of  family  entertainment. 
Through  his  efforts,  beautiful  nature 
works  of  the  Polynesian  cultures  have 
been  brought  to  our  countiy.  He  has  won 
a  Peabody  award  for  his  stirring  televi- 
sion special.  Let  Freedom  Ring  and  has 
been  involved  for  more  than  15  years  in 
film,  television  and  stage  projects  aimed 
at  bettering  the  education  and  commu- 
nications needs  of  the  public.  Miss  Day, 
for  instance,  is  currently  the  ambassa- 
dress for  the  make  America  better  proj- 
ect, for  which  she  travels  throughout  the 
Nation  to  present  awards  to  communi- 
ties who  have  made  strides  toward  pro- 
viding their  citizens  with  a  better  en- 
vironment. 

What  should,  additionally,  prove  of 
great  interest  to  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry itself  are  the  employment  benefits 
of  a  show  such  as  Disney  On  Parade. 
Grilikhes  and  his  company  offer  long- 
term  employment  to  more  than  100  per- 
formers, as  well  as  dozens  of  techni- 
ciam  and  behind-the-scenes  people,  pro- 
viding another  and  important  service  to 
industry  as  well  as  to  the  coitiinunily. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  GRILIKHES 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mickey  Moase, 
Pluto,  The  Thiee  Little  Pigs— they  have 
all  become  a  beloved  part  of  America. 
You  might  call  them  American  folklore. 
Now  these  lovely  Walt  Disney  characters, 
whom  v.e  have  all  met  on  the  screen 
and  some  of  us  have  seen  in  person  at 
the  Disneyland  Kingdom,  are  traveling 
to  our  homes  and  cities  across  America 
through  the  efforts  of  one  of  our  current 


that  the  dark  shadows  have  not  dis- 
solved and  that  attempts  at  free  expres- 
sion are  rewarded  still  with  prison  or 
death. 

The  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations,  and  the  individual  nation- 
ality organizations  of  the  countries  under 
dictatorial  regimes  of  the  Communist 
bloc  merit  our  ear,  therefore,  more  reg- 
ularly than  once  a  year.  What  has  hap- 
pened and  IS  happening  to  less  fortunate 
peoples  must  remind  us  that  we  have  no 
perpetual  immunity  from  aggression. 


THE 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS— A   AVEEK 
TO  REMEMBER 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  ^LARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
many  years,  it  has  been  our  custom  here 
to  take  note,  during  a  specified  week,  of 
the  continuing  repression  affecting  the 
peoples  of  countries  in  which  the  light 
of  freedom  is  in  eclipse. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue  to  do 
this,  even  though  the  annual  recollection 
of  the  cruel  realities  must  suggest  to 
us  that  we  should  be  doing  more. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week,  the  Iron 
Curtain  comes  first  to  mind,  and  we  think 
of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia. 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania.  We  need  to  remem- 
ber, also,  however,  that  the  freedom 
of  dissent  so  vigorously  exercised  in  our 
country  is  denied  not  only  to  the  for- 
merly free  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  but 
also  to  the  many  millions  living  under 
Communist  dictators  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Red  China  and — close  to  home— in  Cuba. 

It  has  proven  easy  to  lapse  into  ac- 
ceptance of  the  status  quo  in  some  of 
these  situations — to  observe  that  stric- 
tures seemingly  have  been  relaxed  and 
that  the  people  apiJear  to  be  leading  rea- 
sonably relaxed  lives.  Then,  as  in  Hun- 
garv  and  Czechoslovakia,  events  have 
forced  us  against  the  bitter  realization 


NATIONAL  WELFARE  RIGHTS 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker',  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization  has 
prepared  a  critical  analysis  of  President 
Nixon's  latest  version  of  welfare  reform. 
They  have  also  developed  their  own  al- 
ternative proposal  which  would  establish 
a  national  income  floor  at  the  $5,500  per 
family  of  four  level  which  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  considers  to  be  the 
minimum  income  necessary  to  meet  the 
basic  requirements  of  health,  safety,  and 
decency. 

Since  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are 
apparently  going  to  pass  legLslation  in 
this  area  substantially  different  from  our 
own,  welfare  reform  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a  "dead  issue"  in  the  House.  I  in- 
clude, therefore,  NWRO's  analysis  and 
legislation  in  the  Record  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues: 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 

background:  the  nixon  plan 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  Just  pro- 
posed a  series  of  amendments  to  Its  Family 
Assistance  Plan.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  went  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  was  sent  back  to  the 
Nixon  Administration  because  the  Senators 
wanted  some  changes  made  in  it.  The  bill  is 
now  back  in  the  Senate  and  hearings  in  the 
Finance  Committee  will  begin  again  soon 
The  Senators  wanted  the  bill  changed  be- 
cause it  did  not  succeed  In  forcing  people  to 
work  and  this  upset  the  Senators  to  no  end. 
The  version  of  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
reallv  did  not  have  any  provisions  that  made 
it  worthwhile  for  people  on  welfare  to  go  to 
work. 

The  Nixon  Administration  could  solve  tnis 
problem  In  two  ways.  It  could  Increase  bene- 
fits for  people  who  work  and  thereby  en- 
courage people  to  get  jobs,  or  It  could  reduce 
benefits  for  people  who  are  on  welfare  ana 
force  them  to  find  work.  Nixon's  crew  at  HEW 
propcjsed  to  make  a  few  things  better  for 
working  people,  but  for  the  most  part  it  hurt 
welfare  recipients. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration amendments  propose: 

(1)  The  AFDC-UP  program  would  be  cut 
out  AFDC-UP  aids  families  where  there  are 
two  parents  who  are  unemployed  or  worK 
part  time  and  it  operates  In  23  states.  By 
eliminating  welfare  benefits  for  these  fam- 
ilies the  unemployed  father  would  be  forcea 
to  work.  This  Is  what  Nixon  and  the  Sena- 
tors wanted  to  do!  But  since  families  receiv- 
ing regular  AFDC  would  not  be  cut  off,  tne 
families  on  AFDC-UP  might  switch  to  AFDt 
and  stav  on  welfare.  This  could  happen  ii 
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tiie  father  leaves  the  home  since  AFDC  Is  a 
program  that  benefits  mothers  and  children. 
Therefore,  the  government  may  try  to  force 
people  to  work,  but  it  may  actually  force 
families  to  split  up. 

The  Nixon  Administration  could  have  kept 
AFDC-UP  for  unemployed  parents  and  In- 
creased benefits  for  working  parents,  but 
Nixon  rejected  this  Idea  because  it  would 
cost  one  billion  dollars — we  spend  $25  bil- 
lion a  year  in  Vietnam  but  $1  Is  too  much 
for  working  poor  here. 

(2)  Rents  In  public  housing  would  be 
raised.  Under  the  present  system  if  your  in- 
come goes  up  above  a  certain  point  you  can 
become  ineligible  for  public  housing.  You 
can  be  forced  to  move  to  private  housing 
where  the  rents  are  higher.  The  administra- 
tion proposed  to  solve  this  problem  by  mak- 
ing the  amount  of  rent  you  pay  a  percentage 
of  your  Income:  25 'T  for  people  above  the 
poverty  line  and  20";  for  people  below  the 
poverty  line.  There  would  no  longer  be  a 
point  when  you  would  be  forced  out  of  pub- 
lic housing. 

But  there  Is  another  problem.  Rents  in 
public  housing  now  are  only  16  to  19 ''^  of  In- 
come on  the  average.  Since  the  lowest  rent 
level  under  the  Nixon  plan  is  20'";  many  if 
not  most  people  would  be  paying  higher 
rents. 

(3)  Emergency  grants  would  probably  be 
eliminated.  Under  the  new  Nixon  amend- 
ments grant  levels  would  be  frozen  at  their 
present  levels  except  for  the  seven  southern 
stat-es  where  payments  would  rise  to  $133 
a  month  or  $1600  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
The  definition  of  present  grant  level  would 
supposedly  Include  some  determination  of 
how  much  a  family  gets  a  year  In  emergency 
grants.  But  since  the  amount  of  emergency 
grants  would  be  spread  out  over  all  recipient 
families,  those  recipients  who  know  their  le- 
gal rights  and  get  emergency  grants  would 
get  less  money  than  they  get  now. 

(41  The  administration  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate Ah^surplus  food  program  which  poor 
peoplS^efer  and  make  food  stamps  more 
autom^lb  thereby  moving  away  from  the 
idea  of  giving  people  cash  Instead  of  bits 
of  funny  colored  paper  which  brand  recipi- 
ents as  ''poor,  uneducated  "  and  imply  that 
recipients  can  not  be  trusted  with  real 
money. 

Recipients  will  be  given  a  form  they  can 
sign  which  would  mean  stamps  would  come 
automatically  and  the  cost  would  be  deducted 
from  the  regular  welfare  checks.  One  positive 
change  is  that  recipients  could  sign  up  to 
buy  a  srr.aller  amount  of  stamps  than  the 
maximum.  Under  the  present  system  recipi- 
ents must  buy  a  fixed  amount  of  stamps 
each  month  if  they  buy  at  all 

(5)  Under  the  so  called  Family  Health 
Insurance  Plan,  people  who  now  grt  medicaid 
would  have  to  pay  some  portion  of  their 
medical  bills  and  tlie  cost  would  be  deducted 
from  the  welfare  checks,  whether  the  family 
wants  the  health  insurance  or  not.  This 
violated  and  would  abolish,  the  present 
money  payments  principle. 

(6)  States  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
set  a  standard  of  need.  If  this  were  approved 
by  Congress  the  number  of  working  people 
who  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  v.ould  be 
reduced  in  those  states  that  set  high  stand- 
ards of  need  above  the  welfare  payment  level 

These  changes  are  happening — and  it  looks 
like  they  will  happen  If  any  bill  Is  passed — 
because  no  one  except  poor  people  Is  in- 
terested in  making  life  better  for  poor.  Nixon 
and  the  Governors  of  the  states  are  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  costs  of  welfare  and 
Congressmen  are  worried  about  welfare 
cheaters. 

No  one  knows  that  people  are  on  welfare 
because  they  have  no  other  choice.  No  one 
knows  that  recipients  cheat  less  than  Income 
lajt  payers.  No  one  thinks  about  the  fact  that 
welfare  recipients  cannot  work. 
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It  is  up  to  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  to  make  people  understand  the 
truth  about  welfare.  It  is  up  to  NWRO  to 
convince  people  that  the  solution  Is  ADE- 
QUATE INCOME  NOW  and  not  forced  work 
and  lower  grants.  This  is  why  NWRO  Is 
lighting  for  $5500  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
This  is  why  we  have  our  own  bill,  the  Ade- 
quate Income  Bill,  which  was  Introduced  into 
the  Senat*  by  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  of 
Minnesota.  This  is  why  when  we  have  local 
demonstrations  to  get  our  rights  we  should 
also  talk  about  adequate  income.  $5500. 

$5500  is  not  Just  an  amount  of  money. 
$5500  means  changing  the  welfare  system 
from  repression  to  freedom  for  poor  people. 
S5500  means  decency,  dignity  and  democracy 
fcr  all  Americans,  not  Just  those  able  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

S  3760  A  Bill  To  Provide  an  Adequate  In- 
come FOR  All  Americans:  iNTRoorrED 
In  THE  United  States  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Eugene  McCarthy 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Adequate  Income  Act  of  1970". 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of  policy. 
(Ai  ( 1 1  Approximately  three-fourtlis  of  the 
people  receiving  welfare  today  are  either  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  disabled,  or  blind.  Few  of  the 
rest  can  become  self-supporting. 

(2)  Employment  does  not  provide  adequate 
income  lor  poor  people. 

I B I  Congress  must  ensure  every  poor  per- 
son adequate  income  so  he  may  freely  express 
his  Constitutional  rights  and  liberties 

(Oil)  Tlie  Poverty  Line  Is  an  inadequate 
objective  standard  of  measure  in  determining 
real  need. 

(2)  The  Agriculture  Department's  Low- 
Cost  Food  Plan  nfust  also  be  rejected  as  a 
reasonable  standard. 

(3)  The  Moderate  Food  Plan  is  the  mlni- 
mtim  standard  from  which  to  determine  ade- 
quate income. 

(4)  The  Bure:iU  of  Labor  Statistics,  using 
the  Mod'?rate  Food  Plan  demonstrates  that  a 
family  of  four  needs  $5,500  a  year  for  food, 
housing,  clothing,  and  other  basic  necessities. 

(D)  Therefore  this  Act  shall  guarantee  a 
minimum  Income  of  $5500  for  a  family  of 
four. 

(E)  Programs  known  as  Public  Assistance 
shall  be  replaced  with  an  Adequate  Income 
Plan.  They  shall  not: 

( 1 1   deny  benefits  through  harassment. 

(2 1  Interfere  with  legal  rights  and  entitle- 
ments. 

(3) exclude  catagorles  of  people  from  re- 
ceiving benefits. 

(4i   fail  to  provide  adequate  Income. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations: 

A  sum  Is  authorized  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  Act. 

.Sec.  4.  Right   to   Adequate  Income: 

.'Vnyone  who  is  eligible  may  file. 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility: 

Any  resident  of  the  United  States  who  is 
not  confined  to  a  penal  Institution  is  eligible. 

Sec    6.  Filers  and  members  of  unit: 

A  family  unit  is  one  or  more  Individuals. 
The  person  who  files  a  claim  for  benefits  Is 
called   a   filer. 

(A)  Male  Fliers. 

( 1 1   At   least   18  years  old  or  married 

<2i    Must    include    wife,    or    woman    with 

whom  he  Is  living  and  Is  the  mother  of  one 

or  more  of  his  children. 

(3)    May   include   any   person  living  with 

him  under  18  years  of  age. 

(B)  Female  Fliers: 

( 1 )  Must  be  at  least  16  years  old  and  a 
mother,  or  at  least   18  years  old. 

(2 1  Must  Include  In  unit  any  man  living 
with  her  and  the  father  of  one  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

(3)  Must  include  husband  under  6(E)(1). 

(4)  May  Include  any  person  living  with 
her  under  18  years  of  sge. 
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(C)  Informal  separation  defined, 

(D)  A  person  responsible  f:)r  the  care  of 
incompet'ents.  stepchildren,  children  con- 
fined to  public  Institutions,  etc  ,  may  file 
claims  and  receive  benefits  in  their  behalf 

(El  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

1 2 )  No  person  may  be  a  member  of  more 
than  one  unit. 

Sec.  7.  Benefit  Level  and  reduction  rat?: 

(A)  (1)  The  amount  paid  to  each  filer  shall 
equal  the  amounts  prescribed  in  7(B)  and 
7(C)  or  subsection  7(A)  reduced  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  positive  net  income  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  unit. 

iB)  ( 1 1  Without  reductions  by  virtue  of  In- 
come each  unit  will  be  entitled  to  payments 
at  the  following  rate: 

(a)  for  the  filer.  $2000 

(b)  for  the  second  member  of  the  family 
unit.  S1500. 

(c)  for  each  additional  member  of  the 
unit.  $1000. 

(2)  Amounts   shall    be    increased   or    de- 
creased by  the  same  percentage  as  the  In- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  median  family  Ir^^ 
come.  ^^ 

(3)  Amounts  shall  further  be  increased  or 
decreased  according  to  the  local  cost-of-liv- 
ing index. 

(C)  In  addition  to  amounts  determined 
under  subsection  7|A),  each  unit  shall  be 
entitled  to  amounts  necessary  to  meet  basic 
needs  of  a  unique  or  non-recurnni:  nature, 
such  as  furniture,  special  medical,  ntitrl- 
tional  or  Instructional  needs  when  they  be- 
come eligible  and  in  the  event  of  fire,  flood 
or  other  disaster. 

(D)  In  lieu  of  amounts  determined  under 
7(B).  a  unit  may  establish  a  benefit  level 
based  upon  an  itemi?ed  statement,  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  Definition  of  Income: 

(A)  A  person's  available  income  shall  be 
his  adjusted  gross  income,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  with  the  modifications  provided  by  sub- 
sections (Bi  thiough  (H). 

(B)  Amounts  added  to  adjusted  gross  In- 
come. (There  follow  24  categories  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  adjusted  gross 
income  ) 

(C)  Deductions  Allowed. 

Adjusted  gross  income  may  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  items  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(D)  Losses. 

Losses  defined  in  this  subsection  m.iy  be 
deducted  from  adjusted  gross  Income. 

(E)  Interest. 

Deductible  and  non-deductible  Interest 
defined. 

(F)  Depreciation  and  Depletion.  Deduc- 
tions defined. 

(G)  Deductions  Dl.sallowed 
Deductions  not  specifically  allowed  In  this 

section  are  disallowed 

(H)   Subchapter  S  Corporations. 

(I)   Internal  Revenue  Code  Applicable.  * 

Sec.  9.  Reporting  and  Accounting: 

(A)  Definitions. 

(B)  Accounting  Period.  One  calendar 
month. 

(C)  Reports.  Beginning  of  each  month. 

(D)  Payments.  Semi-monthly,  based  on 
net  income  for  the  preceding  period. 

(E)  Filer's  accounting  method 

(F)  Allocation  of  items  computed  yearly. 

(G)  Positive  carryover  defined. 
(H)  Negative  carryover  defined 
(I)    Use  of  carryover. 

(J)   Latest  carryover  used  first 

(K)    Unit  Membership 

(L)   Initial  enrollment  and  new  units. 

(Ml    Pav-ment  and  Recovery 

Sec   10.  Records,  Information  and  Returns 

Determinations  and  Review  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(A)  Infoffmatlon  required  to  determine 
eligibility  shall  be  supplied  on  such  forms 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary,  without 
violation  of  the  right  to  privacy. 
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(B)  To  verify  the  accuracy  of  reports  the 
Secretary  may  condvict  audits  and  investl- 
gatloii3  on  the  basis  of  random  selection. 
The  Secretary  may  audit  when  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  filer  is  not  entitled  to 
receive  the  allowance  for  which  he  has 
applied 

Sec    11.  Procedural  Rights  and  Review. 

(A)  All  Rules  and  Regulations  .shall  be 
made  on  the  record,  and  they  shall  be  review- 
able in  a  Federal  court, 

(Bi  Organizations  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  50  filers  shall  have  standing  to 
participate  in  any  public  hearing  held  to 
re\iew  a  rule  or  regulation  or  challenge  a 
proposed  rule  in  a  Federal  court 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  publicize  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  fully  Inform  all 
applicants  and  filers  of  their  rights. 

(D»  The  Secretary  shall  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  full  due  process  hearing  before  an 
examiner  with  respect  to  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  denying,  withholding,  or  modifying 
a  person  s  allowance. 

(E)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Board 
of  Appeals  which  shall  review  the  decisions 
of  the  examiner  upon  the  request  of  any 
party   thereto. 

(Fi  Decisions  of  the  Secretary,  denying, 
withholdl.ig  or  modifying  allowances  shall  be 
reviewable  by  a  civil  action  commenced  in 
the  United  States  district  court. 

(G)  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  commence  a 
hearing,  the  aggrieved  Individual  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  allowance  or  may  commence 
a  civi!  action  In  the  United  States  district 
court. 

(H)  All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  rea- 
■sonable  expenses  incurred  in  any  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  hearing. 

(I)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Com- 
plaint Review  Board  to  review  complaints 
against  an  employee  of  the  Secretary  who  is 
not  performing  his  functions  properly. 

I  J)  All  records  kept  by  the  Secretary  shall 
remain  strictly  confidential. 

Sec.  12.  Claims  Against  Allowances  Pro- 
hibited. 

Sec.  13.  Administration  of  Adequate  In- 
come Plan. 

(A)  Administration  shall  be  performed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, using  where  p.issible  the  administrative 
and  technical  facilities  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

Sec  14.  Reports,  EvaUiation,  Research  and 
Demonstrations,  and  Training,  and  Techni- 
cal Assistance. 
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time.  Today  we  should  pause  to  re- 
member the  spirit  of  world  brotherhood 
kindled  by  Apollo  11. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  American  space 
program  is  to  encourage  greater  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  space.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  history  of  the  American-So- 
viet race  into  space  is  filled  with  excessive 
nationalism  and  chauvinism,  and  is 
marked  by  far  too  few  periods  cf  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Hopefully,  this  trend 
will  reverse  itself  as  we  continue  our  ef- 
forts, and  space  exploration  will  indeed 
become  "an  investment  in  tomorrow" 
both  in  technology  and  in  human 
relations. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  Americans 
mark  the  first  anniversary  of  tlie  moon 
landing,  we  wOl  share  not  only  our 
achievements  but  all  our  findings  in  Uie 
space  field  with  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  as  we  extend  our  efforts  towards  in- 
ternational cooperation  m  space  we  also 
encourage  greater  cooperation  in  other 
area.';  of  foreign  relations. 
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JAKE   HERSHEY   SPEAKS 


FIRST     ANNIVERSARY     OF     MOON 
LANDING 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fir.-t  anniversary  of  the  his- 
torif  night  of  Apollo  11  and  the  "giant 
leap  for  mankind"  by  astronaut  Neil 
Armstioni:.  the  first  man  to  walk  on  the 
lunar  surface. 

During  the  pa.t  year  the  Apollo  11 
Cfew,  Commander  Armstrong,  command 
module  pilot  Edwin  E.  iBuzzt  Aldrin.  Jr., 
and  Michael  Collins  have  appeared  be- 
fore million^  of  people  around  the  world. 
Their  activities  in  space  and  their  ap- 
pearance on  earth  brought  the  world 
community  closer  together  for  a  brief 


THE  GLORY  CLOTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  all  too  often  in  recent 
years  have  been  the  subject  of  incredible 
disrespect  on  the  part  of  a  small  segment 
of  American  citizens.  All  of  us  have  been 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  mockery 
some  would  try  to  make  of  our  Nation's 
flag.  I  think  the  views  of  most  all  Ameri- 
cans are  v.ell  expressed  in  a  splendid 
poem  written  by  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Kubasek 
of  Parma,  Ohio,  whose  unabashed  patri- 
otism shines  through  every  line.  I  most 
earnestly  associate  myself  with  the  senti- 
ments he  expresses  so  eloquently  and 
would  like  to  share  his  work  with  my  col-. 
Icasucs  in  Congress: 

The  Glory  Fl.^c 
(By  Ernest  R.  Kubasek) 

I  see  her  there  high  overhead 
wondering  where  she  has  bled; 
wondering  her  silence  there, 
wondering — I  stand  in  prayer 
for  this  Glory  Cloth. 

I  see  her  there,  she's  really  mine 
flying  on  the  end  of  line, 
fastened  from  the  reckless  winds, 
waving  off  the  thoughtless  sins, 
of  this  Glory  Cloth. 

I    see   her   there,    this    treasured    cloak, 
her  strongest   seams   will   lift   our   yoke 
and  she  will  free  the  last  of  us, 
standing  high — or  in  the  dust 
This  lovely  Glory  Cloth. 

I  see  her  there,  red.  white  and  blue 
she's  sure  to  stay  though  others  who 
would  rip  her  into  strands  of  rags 
and  plunge  her  into  dirt-filled  bags 
or  toss  her  to  the  fire's  wrath 
or  trample  her  beneath  their  path. 

I  see  her  still,  high  over  head. 

she's  really  mine — I'm  what  she's  bred, 

this  lovely  Glory  Flag. 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jake  Her- 
shey,  president  of  American  Commercial 
Lines,  Inc.,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
speech  which  he  recently  delivered  be- 
fore the  Association  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Practitioners. 

Although  the  speech  was  given  before 
the  Penn  Central  crisis  broke,  it  was 
somewhat  prophetic  and  remains  timely 
for  those  of  us  charged  with  the  task  of 
legislative  oversight  of  railroad  regula- 
tion. As  Mr.  Hershey  points  out,  reason- 
able return  on  investment  and  profit- 
ability are  essential  if  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads are  to  continue  serving  the  public 
adequately  in  the  years  ahead. 

His  is  a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Hershey's  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Speech  by  J.  V.  Hershey  Before  the  Associa- 
tion OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Practitioners.  June  17,  1970 

"Conglomerate"  Is.  of  course,  a  dirty  word 
So  dirty  in  fact  that  a  reader  of  reports  Issued 
by  business  enterprises  has  about  as  much 
chance  of  seeing  It  in  print  as  any  of  the 
four-letter  words  only  recently  accepted  into 
the  vocabulary  of  the  modern  writers.  It  Is, 
of  course,  derived  from  the  Latin  conglo- 
merare  which  means  "to  roll  together",  a 
fitting  meaning  in  the  context  of  today's  dis- 
cussion of  transportation.  Webster  defines 
the  noun  "conglomerate"  as  "that  which  is 
heaped  together  In  a  mass  or  compacted  from 
various  sources".  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
less  definitive  word  In  the  English  language 
At  the  risk  of  drawing  criticism  from  so  eru- 
dite an  assembly.  I  shall  try  to  be  more 
specific  as  to  the  term  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion,  and  use  it  as  its  meaning  here 
"a  group  of  business  enterprises,  substan- 
tially dissimlliar  In  functions  under  common 
ownership  and  management". 

In  examining  this  type  of  corporate  crea- 
ture as  it  relates  to  transportation,  we  dis- 
cover that  there  are  two  fairly  different  types, 
or  perhaps  more  accurately,  two  separate 
paths  which  have  led  to  the  construction  of 
the  conglomerates  which  embody  one  or 
more  transportation  enterprises.  The  ones 
which  have  received  the  most  attention  are 
those  in  which  the  course  has  been  to  use  the 
resotirces  of  a  transportation  enterprise  as 
a  means  of  entering  a  completely  different 
kind  of  business  either  through  acquisitions 
or  promotion  internally.  The  resources  may 
Include  cash  flow  from  operations,  surplus 
ca.5h  accumulated  during  the  past,  balance 
sheet  strength  resulting  in  borrowing  power, 
and  management  teams  with  substantial 
depth  which  can  undertake  the  expanded  ex- 
ecutive and  administration  functions.  Among 
those  who  have  elected  this  route  toward 
formation  of  a  diversified  company  from  the 
base  of  transportation,  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  the  outstanding  examples,  and  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say.  the  principal  cause  of 
concern  among  certain  elements  in  the  pub- 
lic sector. 

A  partial  list  of  activities  of  railroad  com- 
panies and  their  holding  companies  not  di- 
rectly railroad-related  include  operations  of 
television  stations,  Investment  services,  life 
insurance  companies  and  banks,  oil  produc- 
ing companies,  timber  and  lumber  activities, 
airmotive  services,  hotels,  pipe  lines,  motor 
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carriers,  foundries  and  a  great  variety  of 
real  estate  developments.  They  manufacture 
steel,  chemicals,  shoes,  underwe.'.r,  shirts, 
hvdraulic  and  electric  controls,  electric  mo- 
tors and  a  variety  of  industrial  hardware. 

■p.ie  other  path  to  Involvement  of  trans- 
portation in  a  diversified  corporate  family 
us  in  the  reverse  direction  from  the  course 
originating  with  transportation.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  instances  of  so-called  con- 
glomerates acquiring  or  pursuing  carriers, 
especially  air  lines  and  motor  carriers.  The 
recent  activities  of  International  Utilities,  a 
diversified  company,  in  .icquiring  Ryder 
Truck  Lines  and  through  them  a  large  auto 
transporter,  coupled  with  a  substantial  pur- 
chase of  the  shares  of  Pacific  Intermountain 
E.xpress,  reflects  a  desire  to  include  trans- 
porfaiion  as  a  major  part  of  its  corporate 
operations.  Chromalloy  Corporation  acquired 
The  Valley  Line,  a  major  water  carrier, 
another  example  of  a  transportation  com- 
pany being  the  object  rather  than  the  source 
of  expansion.  In  reverse  direction  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  Pott  Industries,  whose  resources 
were  originally  limited  to  barge  transporta- 
tion ar.d  shipbuilding,  now  expanded  Into 
non-transport  related  fields. 

If  any  general  underlving  pattern  can  be 
discerned  from  this  fence  jumping  to  green- 
er pastures,  (frequently  illusory i.  it  is  a 
movement  away  from  capital  intensive  trans- 
portation enterprises  which  during  the  re- 
cent era  has  produced  a  low  rate  of  return 
on  investment  into  fields  where  reasonable 
profits  have  been  the  general  rule.  To  test 
this  conclusion  It  is  worthwhile  to  examine 
some  numbers. 

During  1969  the  fifty  largest  transporta- 
tion companies  Included  21  railroads.  14  air 
lines.  10  motor  carriers,  3  steamship  com- 
panies, 1  bus  company  and  1  motor  vehicle 
leasing  company.  The  aggregate  profit  after 
income  taxes  of  the  group  equalled  3.8^^  of 
its  total  equity:  that  Is,  total  capital  plus 
surplus  plus  retained  earnings.  Nine  of  the 
fifty  posted  losses  for  the  year.  All  of  the 
dornestlc  carriers  were  regulated  by  either 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Turning  our  at- 
tention to  another  group  of  regulated  enter- 
prises, the  statistics  for  a  group  of  the  fifty 
l.trgest  utilities,  48  In  electrical  or  gas  energy 
and  two  in  communications,  the  rate  of  re- 
turn is  10':  .  For  the  fifty  leaders  in  retailing 
and  commercial  banking,  the  comparable 
figures  are.  respectively,  11.4'^^  and  12.0Tr, 
with  no  losers.  On  a  much  broader  compari- 
son, the  transportation  leaders  as  a  group 
looked  just  as  bad.  for  the  500  largest  in- 
dustrial companies  produced  a  combined 
profit  of  $24.7-blUlon  on  equity  capital  of 
$214.7-blllion.  or  11.3^7-.  Eleven  of  these  600, 
or  2.2'".,  post€d  losses  versus  14^  for  the 
transportation  group. 

One  year's  financial  results  are  admittedly 
inconclusive.  However,  Forbes  magazine  in 
January  of  this  year  published  average  rates 
cf  return  on  equity  for  566  major  corpora- 
tions over  the  preceding  5-year  period,  list- 
ing them  in  order  of  declining  yields.  They 
included  24  carriers.  The  mean  position  of 
the  transportation  companies  was  491  out 
of  566.  Twelve  carriers  were  above  491  and 
twelve  below.  Of  the  last  6  places,  5  were 
carriers.  The  poor  showing  of  carriers,  though 
worse  In  1969  than  the  previous  year,  Is 
nothing  new. 

The  explanation  for  the  extension  of  a 
conglomerate's  activities  into  the  transporta- 
tion field  lies  In  the  fact  that  selectively 
there  are  some  carriers  which  have  been 
consistently  making  profits  comparable  to 
other  Industries.  Included  In  the  top  50 
transportation  companies  are  four  truck  lines 
whose  return  on  equity  averaged  18'",  These 
oerformances  make  selected  carriers  just  as 
tempting  to  acqulsltlon-mlnded  conglomer- 
ates as  an  industrial  company  would  be  since 
the  return  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
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industrial  mean  of  113".  Another  factor 
which  in  my  opailon  makes  well  managed 
truck  lines  attnictive  as  acquisitions  is  the 
long  term  pattern  of  past  growth  in  revenues 
which  have  Increased  over  the  past  10  years 
from  S31.6-blllion  to  $54.8-b!llion.  Anotlier 
consideration  enhancing  the  desirability  of 
motor  carriers  is  the  short  economic  life  of 
its  rolling  assets.  In  periods  of  abnormally 
high  interest  rates  and  a  high  degr»e  of  in- 
flation this  factor  becomes  one  of  pressing 
importance,  as  it  facilitates  debt  financing- 
Barge  line*,  though  not  attaining  the  prof- 
it.ibility  of  the  star  motor  carrier  p>erform- 
ers.  show  grov.th  of  5  to  6'"r  annually  in  ton- 
nage, and  being  the  lowest  cost  bulk  carriers 
serving  the  principal  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural areas  of  the  nation  have  a  fairly 
secure  service  market  and  demonstrate  in- 
creasing economy  of  scale.  Moreover,  signifi- 
cant expansion  of  the  waterway  .system  such 
:is  The  Arkansas  River  and  Cross-Florida 
Canal  will  accelerate  the  growth  of  this  mode. 
l"he£e  factor.?  have  led  to  several  Important 
acquisitions  such  as  that  of  my  own  com- 
pany. American  Commercial  Lines,  which  Is 
now  a  subsidiary  of  Texas  Gas  Transmission 
Corporation. 

There  does  not  appear  any  conflict  with 
'he  public  interest  in  this  type  of  conglom- 
erate activity  m  the  field  of  transportation 
I  knov.-  of  no  cases  wfiere  diversion  of  re- 
sources out  of  transportation  for  the  beneiit 
of  another  member  of  the  corporate  fam.ily 
has  taken  place  following  an  acquisition  of 
a  carrier  by  a  multi-industry  company.  On 
the  contrary,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  for 
the  superior  financial  strength  of  the  parent, 
or  group  as  a  whole,  to  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  acquired  carrier.  Certainly, 
since  carriers  are  generally  not  cash-heavy, 
they  do  not  tempt  the  corporate  "raider"  for 
liquidation  purposes. 

The  other  type  of  so-called  conglomerate 
activity,  the  use  of  a  transportation  business 
as  a  base  from  which  to  build  a  group  of  en- 
terprises outside  of  transportation,  has  im- 
plications of  a  different  order  and  raises 
questions  which  urgently  require  answers  in 
the  nature  of  ptibllc  policy  Transportation 
as  represented  by  all  modes,  if  considered  as 
a  single  economic  activity,  is  the  biggest 
business  in  the  nation.  If.  as  was  the  case 
during  last  year  when  our  G.N.P  reached  its 
highest  to  date,  it  returns  in  earnings  only 
one-third  as  much  per  dollar  Invested  by  its 
fawners  as  industry  generally,  the  expecta- 
tion must  be  for  removal  of  capital  resources 
and  re-dedlcation  of  cash  flow  Into  Invest- 
ment areas  of  more  fertility.  Any  alert  man- 
ager will  exert  every  effort  in  this  general 
direction.  His  first  duty  Is  to  the  owners  of 
•he  business,  not  to  traditicm.  He  knows  that 
if  he  can  convert  the  resources  of  his  pipe 
line  company,  railroad,  or  other  carrier  to  a 
pharmaceutical  company  of  average  profita- 
bility, he  can  expect  18':  instead  of  3.8'"  . 
or  to  an  industrial  machinery  company.  12': 
Even  the  relatively  poorer  textile  industry 
averaged  8':    on  equity  in   1968  and   1969. 

However,  the  manager  in  the  predicament 
of  achieving  only  the  average  transport  prof- 
its for  his  company  has  a  rather  unsaleable 
item.  In  the  case  of  railroads,  the  depressed 
earnings  in  many  Instances  have  reduced  the 
public's  valuation  of  the  company  as  meas- 
ured in  the  market  for  its  shares  to  less  than 
half  of  their  book  value.  Nevertheless,  he 
must  use  the  resources  with  which  to  spring 
into  another  pasture.  In  fact,  he  may  well  be 
propelled  over  the  fence  by  determined  and 
vocal  stockholders. 

He  has  the  strongest  imaginable  motiva- 
tion to  diversity.  In  manv  Instances,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  railroads,  the  size  of  the 
company  and  the  magnitude  of  cash  flow 
aided  In  the  past  by  investment  credit  tax 
relief,  and  currently  by  accelerated  depreci- 
ation, makes  possible  the  acquisition  of  im- 
portant units  In  the  industries  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  or  provides  the  initial  capital 
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for  the  formation  of  a  holding  company 
which  can  grow  to  a  full-size  conglomerate. 
The  development  of  this  trend  to  its  ulti- 
mate conclusion  can  be  observed  in  the  case 
of  Northwest  Industries  Inc.,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  widely  diversified  railroad- 
based  conglomerate  It  proposes  to  sell  the 
r;:!r"ad  properties  to  its  own  employ- 
ees, thereby  making  the  metamorphosis 
c  .Miplete. 

Tiie  phent.'menon  of  the  ceatlon  of  trans- 
pur,  at  Ion-based  diversified  companies  is, 
therefore,  a  logical  exercise  in  the  tradi- 
tional depolyment  of  capital  when  Its  re- 
wards can  be  Improved.  The  only  surprising 
thing  about  these  occurrences  i.s  tha'  they 
iiave  been  so  long  coming.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  railroads  were  granted  nearly 
180.000,000  acres  of  lands  by  Federal  and 
.State  Governments,  containing  substantial 
qtiantlties  of  oil,  timber  and  minerals,  in  ad- 
rlitir.n  to  660.000  acres  of  rleht-of-way.  there 
has  been  a  base  of  non-railway  operating 
assets  on  which  to  build  ever  since  1874. 
Tlieir  earnings  have  been  unsatisfactory  lor 
at  least  twenty  years.  One  can  only  admire 
tiieir   endurance. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  deployment  of  capital 
from  one  area  to  another  as  a  natural  de- 
velopment Generally  it  Is  It  customarily 
reflects  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  the 
goods  or  services  into  the  production  of 
which  capital  has  been  dedicated.  In  some 
instances  the  product  becomes  obsolete  re- 
quiring the  capital  to  be  .shifted  to  an  enter- 
prise needing  it.  This  clearly  is  not  the  case 
with  transportation  of  goods.  The  profit 
deficiency  does  not  result  from  lack  of  de- 
mand. So  we  finally  arrive  at  the  question 
which  I  am  sure  each  of  you  have  asked 
yourselves  many  times — "How  can  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation  be  managed  so  as  to 
produce  a  profit  sufficient  to  justify  reten- 
tion of  invested  capital  in  the  enterprise?" 
What  is  WTong?  Is  it  the  level  or  relationships 
of  freight  rates?  It  could  be.  Is  it  unusually 
severe  labor  problems?  This  certainly  is  a 
factor.  Is  it  improper  regulation  ^  Many  think 
so.  Is  it  in  part  due  to  the  reftisal  of  shippers, 
including  the  United  States  government  it- 
self, to  pay  a  fair  price  for  transportation? 
Probably;  the  shippers  are  certainly  orga- 
nized as  the  greatest  protest  group  still  con- 
sidered respectable.  I  don't  know  these  an- 
swers, though  naturally  I  have  my  own 
opinions. 

I  do  strongly  feel,  getting  to  the  matter 
of  the  public  Interest  in  transportation- 
included  conglomerate  formation,  that  the 
Incentive  for  carriers  to  go  afield  must  be 
removed.  ITils  can  only  be  done  by  insuring 
that  there  are  opportunities  in  all  essential 
modes  of  transport  for  equivalent  profit 
measured  agtiinst  returns  in  other  indus- 
try of  similar  risk  Privately  owned  trans- 
portation, whether  ov  pipe  line,  railroad, 
truck  or  marine  vessel,  can  not  survive  if  lt« 
profits  are  not  generally  equivalent  to  that 
of  business  generally.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
removal  of  capital  from  a  needed  carrier  Is 
not  m  the  public  interest.  But  what  is  a 
needed  carrier?  One  which  works  for  3'^r  re- 
turn on  its  owners  investment?  Is  the  same 
carrier  needed  at  rates  which  produce  10'';  ? 

There  has  been  talk  among  legislators  of 
prohibiting  or  limiting  the  free  flow  of  eco- 
nomic resources  out  of  carrier  operation  into 
.'iiiother  euterpri.se.  commonly  held.  Nothing 
could  more  quickly  destroy  private  owner- 
ship of  carriers.  Investors  do  not  put  their 
financial  corpus  behind  bars.  Slave  capital  la 
incompatible  with  our  system,  and  any  hint 
of  it  drives  capital  away  Since  investment 
funds  must  remain  fluid.  It  can  be  controlled 
only  by  insuring  a  satisfactory  relationship 
among  its  users,  and  this  is  measured  by 
profit. 

In  my  opinion,  the  possibilities  of  avoid- 
ing government  ownership  of  important  seg- 
ments of  our  transportation  systems  have 
become  less  favorable  during  the  past  several 
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years.  Unless  private  and  government  attl- 
tudee  affecting  Xrelgbt  rates  and  regulation 
change  In  favor  of  Improving  the  rate  of 
return  in  the  transportation  Industry,  the 
public  treasury  will  be  called  upon  first  to 
supplement,  then  supplant  private  Invest- 
ment. The  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall  In  a 
language  we  can  all  understand. 


THIS  RIVER  COULD  DIE 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kentucky 
has  been  well  known  for  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  its  mountain  streams.  However, 
many  of  them  are  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed. 

Many  of  the  streams  are  polluted,  and 
within  the  near  future  headwaters  of  the 
Kentucky  River  and  the  river  itself  may 
lose  the  purity  and  beauty  for  which  it 
is  noted. 

Unrestricted  strip  mining,  unregulated 
timber  cutting,  and  failure  to  properly 
dispose  of  the  liquid  and  solid  wastes 
are  causes  of  the  present  polluted  state 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Kentucky. 

John  Fetterman  recently  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent article,  entitled  "This  River 
Could  Die."  I  enclose  it  for  perusal  of  the 
Members  of  this  body : 

This  Riveh  Could  Die 

Is  It  too  early  to  be  concerned  about  the 
Kentucky  River? 

The  Kentucky  Is  a  "clean"  river  as  It  winds 
through  the  booming  Bluegrass  region  of  the 
state,  a  river  steeped  In  legend  and  history, 
holding  the  key  to  bold  Industrial  hopes,  of- 
fering a  unique  scenic  playground. 

In  this  nation  suddenly  awash  In  curb- 
stone ecologlsts  It  Is  fashionable  to  join  In 
mass  hand-WTlnglng  and  walling  over  al- 
ready degraded  streams — the  Cuyahoga,  the 
Hudson,  the  Potomac. 

But  the  Kentucky?  Should  we  concern 
ourselves  with  a  river  which  Is  not  yet 
degraded? 

The  heart  of  the  Kentucky,  as  In  all  rivers, 
lies  In  Its  headwaters  and  the  watershed 
which  they  drain.  There  lie  the  hundreds  of 
tiny  streams  and  rivulets  which  make  up  the 
three  main  forks  of  the  Kentucky  and  which 
win  ultimately  determine  Its  character.  I 
have  Just  traveled  for  many  miles  up  those 
creeks,  across  the  ridges  of  the  watershed, 
and  looked  at  the  many  secret  places  where 
the  river  Is  born.  I  have  talked  with  people 
who  are  supposed  to  know  what  happens  to 
rivers  and  why. 

The  stewardship  of  those  who  watch  over 
the  headwaters  Is  not  all  good.  There  are 
scars  of  abuse  and  the  seeping  of  mistreated 
water  Into  the  streams. 

But  that  Is  not  yet  evident  when  you  ob- 
serve the  mainstream  of  the  Kentucky  down 
in  the  Bluegrass.  One  can  only  wonder 
whether  someday  the  Bluegrass  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  negligence  far  upstream  In  the 
headwaters,  negligence  which  Is  largely  con- 
cealed by  folded  mountains  and  almost  In- 
accessible hollows. 

Down  In  the  Bluegrass.  the  heartland  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  river,  which  Is  the 
product  of  all  those  tiny  beginnings  in  the 
mountains.  Is  a  vital  force.  WltMJUt  the  river, 
the  booming  population  and  industrial 
growth  would  stop  In  cities  such  as  Prank- 
fort  and  Lexington.  The  latter,  one  of  the 
nations  fastest-growing  towns,  draws  Its 
water  from  the  river,  and  needs  more  and 
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more  water  of  good  quality.  Lexington  now 
has  a  population  of  some  154,000,  Includ- 
ing unannexed  suburbs.  Ray  Gillespie,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Greater  Lexington  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  estimates 
of  a  population  of  between  230.000  and  260,- 
000  by  1980  are  "extremely  conservative." 

The  area  Is  going  to  need  a  river  of  de- 
pendable flow  and  quality  to  survive.  Water 
for  the  Bluegrass  was  one  of  the  arguments 
advanced  for  the  controversial  Red  River 
Gorge  dam.  Such  impoxindments,  as  the  UJ5. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  others  insist, 
may  someday  be  necessarj'  to  save  the  Blue- 
grass.  But  the  Red  River  Is  far  downstream 
from  the  vital  headwaters.  The  more  the 
headwaters  are  abused,  the  more  often  such 
attempts  will  be  made  to  heal  the  river 
elsewhere.  When  you  look  at  the  whole 
length  of  the  river,  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
agree  with  the  critic  of  downstream  im- 
poundments who  said,  "It  Is  like  trying  to 
cure  diarrhea  with  a  band-aid." 

But  the  Kentucky  River  mainstream  ap- 
pears healthy.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
checks  the  water  regularly  at  Frankfort.  Its 
findings  show  that  the  river  carries  safe 
levels  of  all  chemicals  measured,  amounts 
far  below  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  stand- 
ards. The  amounts  are  increasing  very  slow- 
ly over  the  years — but  nothing  to  worry 
about  yet.  It  is  only  one  of  the  subtle  changes 
that  occur  over  the  decades. 

The  total  of  all  dissolved  solids  In  the  river, 
for  Instance,  has  risen  from  104  parts  per  mil- 
lion in  1907,  to  150  parts  per  million  In  the 
"water  year"  ending  In  October  of  1968.  The 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  says  500  parts  per 
million  Is  acceptable  under  Its  drinking- 
water  standards. 

The  river  does  seem  to  get  "muddier"  from 
time  to  time.  At  Frankfort,  It  has  drained 
a  watershed  of  around  5,412  square  miles. 
The  muddy  water  Is  caused  by  the  1.9  million 
tons  of  sediment  the  river  carries  past  Frank- 
fort In  the  average  year.  That  average  varies 
widely,  depending  upon  the  relationship  of 
rain,  mining,  timbering,  farming  and  road 
building  upstream.  The  flow  of  the  river  Is 
measured  In  "cubic  foot  per  second  days." 
That  means  the  total  water  flow  for  a  year  Is 
expressed  as  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  flow,  then,  has  a  bearing  on  the  sedi- 
ment, and  sediment  may  b^  regarded  as  the 
Initial  signal  of  malfunction  of  the  water- 
shed somewhere  upstream,  tji  1954,  the  cubic 
foot  per  second  flow  fell  to  892,417.  and  317,- 
000  tons  of  sediment  were  measured  at  Frank- 
fort. The  year  1962  was  a  year  of  heavy  flow — 
more  than  3  million  cubic  feet  per  second 
and  nearly  3.5  million  tons  of  sediment 
washed  by. 

The  sediment  load  Is  one  symptom  of  the 
high  vulnerability  of  the  river  to  what  hap- 
pens upstream. 

The  amount  of  water  moving  In  the  river 
at  any  one  time  Is  vital.  And  the  even  flow 
of  a  river  depends  largely  upon  the  condition 
of  the  intricate  network  of  streams  which 
make  up  its  headwaters  and  which  give  It 
life.  A  good  watershed  holds  back  heavy  rains, 
releasing  the  water  later  in  what  otherwise 
could  be  disastrous  droughts. 

Lexington  now  takes  some  31  mlliion  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day  from  the  Kentucky.  Esti- 
mates are  that  by  the  year  2000  the  city  will 
require  140  million  gallons  a  day.  At  least 
six  times  since  1960  the  flow  of  the  river  at 
the  point  where  Lexington  takes  Us  water  has 
been  below  that  projected  requirement.  And 
this  does  not  take  into  consideration  all  the 
other  communities  which  use  the  Kentucky, 
including  Frankfort.  Richmond.  Winchester, 
Nlcholasville,  Lancaster,  Harrodsburg,  Ver- 
sailles and  LawTenceburg. 

The  estimates  are  that  In  the  year  2000  all 
these  communities  will  require  some  200  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  a  day  The  total  water- 
needs  estimates  and  the  water  available  are 
converging  at  an  n'.armlng  rate. 

Fewer  than  700.000  people  now  live  In  the 
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counties  which  use  the  three  main  forks  and 
the  mainstream  of  the  Kentucky.  State  pop- 
ulation projections  put  this  figure  at  1.2  mil- 
lion In  the  year  2020. 

Looking  at  what  Is  happening  upstream 
makes  one  suspect  that  the  planners  In  the 
Bluegrass  should  be  doing  likewise.  All  is 
not  well.  And  since  water  always  runs  down- 
hill— m  this  case  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Bluegrass — any  problem  In  the  watershed  Is 
germane  to  the  future  of  the  Bluegrass. 

The  Kentucky  Is  formed  by  three  large 
forks — North.  Middle  and  South — which  meet 
at  Beattyvllle.  Here  Is  a  sampling  of  what 
goes  on  up  there : 

NORTH    FORK 

This  long  leg  of  the  Kentucky  meanders 
past  Hazard  and  begins  In  the  northern 
corner  of  Letcher  County  near  Jenkins.  It 
long  has  been  the  eyesore  of  the  mountain 
river  system,  long  dead  from  mine  acid  and 
other  pollutants.  It  and  Its  tributaries  are 
festooned  with  defiant  banners  of  toilet 
tissue  and  the  almost  Indestructible  plastic 
containers  for  food  distributed  under  the 
surplus-commodities  program.  Robert  Col- 
lins, supervisor  of  the  Daniel  Boone  National 
Forest  calls  It  a  sewer  with  a  mud  bottom. 
Bemle  Carter,  director  of  the  division  of 
fisheries  in  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Fish  &  Wildlife  Resources,  says  the  "North 
Pork  has  been  completely  degraded." 

The  extent  of  the  degradation  was  driven 
home  on  a  recent  warm  day  when  Sam  King, 
ranger  of  the  Boone  Forest's  Red  Bird  Pur- 
chase District,  and  I  began  looking  for  a 
"nice"  spot  to  eat  a  limch  brought  along  in 
sacks.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  easing  a  Jeep 
past  sullen  outhouses,  creeks  stained  by  acid 
and  Iron  precipitate  from  mines,  stream 
beds  Uttered  with  refuse  and  junked  autos, 
we  gave  up.  It  Is  not  the  way  it  appears  in 
the  tourist  guides — all  mountain  streams 
and  flowers  and  serene  vistas.  The  North 
Fork  is  an  unholy  mess.  And  It  represents 
one-third  of  the  beginning  of  the  Kentucky 
River. 

King,  as  ranger  of  the  Red  Bird  District, 
heads  a  Forest  Service  program  aimed  at 
buying  tracts  on  the  Middle  and  South 
Forks  to  be  put  under  management.  The 
primary  concern.  King  says,  la  to  protect  the 
watershed.  The  Forest  Service  has  no  hold- 
ings on  the  North  Pork  and  after  this,  his 
flrst  look.  King  said  wryly:  "It's  the  first 
river  I  ever  saw  I'm  not  sure  I  want." 

Tributary  after  tributary  bears  witness  to 
this  despoiling.  On  Potters  Pork,  the  stream 
begins  In  a  once-wooded  cove  which  has 
become  the  city  dump  for  the  town  of 
Jenkins.  Refuse  smolders  and  smokes  and 
rots  and  stinks  and  eventually  Is  washed 
Into  the  watershed.  Local  people  find  It  a 
good  place  to  hunt  rats  with  .22-callber 
rifles. 

Millstone  Creek,  a  larger  tributary.  Is  no 
better,  despite  roadside  "experimental"  plant- 
ings by  a  firm  which  has  strip  mined  much 
of  It.  Things  are  little  better  on  the  other 
creeks  which  ooze  Into  the  North  Pork  above 
Hazard:  Thornton  Creek,  for  instance,  where 
refuse  and  silt  vie  for  spa,ce  in  the  limited 
stream  bed. 

Below  Whitesburg,  In  the  area  where  the 
Carr  Fork  Dam  Is  being  built,  the  creeki 
fairly  shout  their  outrage  as  they  run  ye'.low- 
Ish  orange  or  black,  depending  on  the  whims 
of  the  coal  L'perators  who  work  at  the  head- 
waters. Montgomery  Creek  is  yellow  and  a 
creek  aptly  mmed  Yellow  Creek  lives  r.p  to 
Its  name  admirably.  Both  contribute  to  the 
ruin  of  Carr  Fork,  which  in  turn  pa.s:-e.i  the 
pollution  along  to  the  Nort-h  Fork. 

MIDDLE    FORK 

This  fork,  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two 
Of  the  bes-  streams  in  the  mountains,  still 
shows  signs  of  how  a  good  m"unta:n  sream 
can  look  Ore  leg.  Greasy  Creek.  Is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  last"  clean  stream  of  any 
size  In  all  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  It  is  a  wide. 
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beautiful  creek  and  few  people  live  along  It. 
since  much  of  the  watershed  is  owned  by 
large  companies  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
Of  Greasy  Creek,  Carter  says  fiatly:  "Greasy 
Is  the  only  really  good  stream  In  East  Ken- 
tucky from  the  Big  Sandy  to  the  Tennessee 
line  .  .  .  everything  else  Is  degraded." 

But  disturbing  things  are  beginning  to 
happen  to  Greasy.  There  Is  talk  of  stripping 
the  hills  to  get  at  the  coal  and  on  at  least 
one  tributary,  Laurel  Pork,  muddy  water 
f)Ours  into  the  stream  with  each  rain,  water 
laden  with  allt  from  the  scars  left  by  timber 
cutters.  The  silt  sweeps  down  the  hillsides 
along  the  bare  "skid  roads,"  the  routes  used 
for  dragging  down  the  logs. 

There  axe  wild  and  beautiful  stretches 
along  the  Middle  Fork — occasionally  marred 
by  the  scars  of  forest  fires  or  the  creeping 
pollution  of  a  strip  mine. 

On  Rockhouse  Creek,  a  clumsily  con- 
structed haul  road  to  a  strip-mine  site  gushes 
silt,  and  the  creek  at  spots  has  become  a 
dump. 

SOUTH    FORK 

This  fork  Is  formed  by  two  long  streams, 
the  Red  Bird  River  and  Goose  Creek.  The 
Red  Bird  begins  with  two  trickles  called 
Mud  Lick  Branch  and  Cow  Fork,  both  of 
which  are  devastated  by  strlpmining.  On 
lesser  tributaries  such  as  Blue  Hole  Creek, 
Ashers  Fork  and  Darbs  Branch,  the  silt  Is 
delivered  to  the  larger  streams  In  steady 
doses,  much  of  It  from  fireravaged  hillsides 
and  from  the  sites  of  logging  oi>eratlonB. 
Elk  Creek  strives  to  disgorge  a  gult  of  gar- 
bage and  refuse  into  the  Red  Bird — and 
sometimes  succeeds  with  the  help  of  a 
heavy  rainfall. 

Silt  streams  down  the  beds  of  Blue  Hole 
Creek  and  Phillips  Creek.  Part  of  the  water- 
shed In  Phillips  Creek  still  suffers  the  ef- 
fects of  a  devastating  forest  fire  In  1963.  The 
cover  Is  gone  and  the  hillsides  can  no  longer 
check  the   rapid    runoff   from   heavy   rains. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  studying  the  streams 
In  all  of  Appalachla  and  headquarters  for 
this  project,  called  Strip  Mine  Area  Restora- 
*  tion  Project,  Is  In  Berea.  There,  Great  Davis, 
the  project  leader,  and  WilUe  Curtis,  a  hy- 
drologist,    discussed    the    Kentucky. 

They  say  that  most  streams  In  Appalachla 
are  acid  and  If  enough  goes  Into  the  head- 
waters It  can  change  the  total  watershed. 

"How  much  it  win  change  the  whole 
stream  Ufe  we  really  don't  know  yet,"  Davis 
said.  "That  Is  what  we  want  to  find  out.  We 
don't  know  much  about  long-life  effect." 

The  Berea  scientists  made  measurements 
In  three  small  watersheds  in  Breathitt 
County,  each  about  1,500  acres.  One  was 
about  50  per  cent  disturbed  by  stripmlnlng, 
and  was  being  mined  at  the  time.  It  was 
mined  earlier.  In  1968,  and  the  suspended 
sediment  In  the  stream  rose  quickly  during 
that  mining  period  from  less  than  200  parts 
per  million  to  above  46,000  parts  per  mil- 
lion. The  mining  stopped  and  the  stream 
cleared,  with  the  suspended  sediment  drop- 
ping to  arotmd  200  parts  per  million  again. 
But  a  heavy  rainfall  came  one  day  and  the 
sediment  load  leaped  above  4,000  parts  per 
million.  Tons  of  dislocated  earth  He  there 
now,  awaiting  the  rains  to  fiush  them  Into 
the  streams. 

Curtis  also  checked  the  erosion  rate  In  two 
small  watersheds  of  similar  size  and  charac- 
teristics. One  was  partially  stripped.  The  av- 
erage erosion  rate  there,  he  found,  was  5.9 
tons  of  sediment  per  acre  per  year.  In  the 
second  watershed,  which  had"  not  been 
mined,  the  average  rate  was  .7  of  a  ton  per 
acre  per  year. 

Tile  picture  on  all  the  watersheds  studied 
was  similar.  During  mining,  the  sediment 
load  skyrocketed  and  headed  downstream. 
Later  rains  produced  new  flows  of  silt  and 
mud. 

Silt,  Collins  says,  Is  the  most  Insidious 
pollutant  there  Is.  The  rocky  shoals  become 
mud  slicks,  game  fish  leave,  the  entire  char- 
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acter  of  the  stream  changes.  And  It  all  grad- 
ually Inches  downstream.  Stream  beds  filled 
with  silt  become  swamp>s  and  their  ability 
to  hold  floods  Is  Impaired.  Sediment  Increases 
the  cost  of  filtering  water  for  use  In  the 
towns.  It  Interferes  with  the  efficiency  of 
hydroelectric  plants  and  Industries. 

But  all  of  this  Is  far  from  the  Bluegrass.  Is 
It  too  early  to  be  concerned? 

Carter  says,  "What  happens  In  the  head- 
waters win  happ>en  downstream.  We  already 
have  had  complaints  in  the  Irvln  area.  It 
will  be  here  (Frankfort).  You  can't  stop  the 
river."  Carter  says  the  primary  problem  Is 
siltation,  which  destroys  the  aquatic  envl- 
rorunent.  "Pish  and  plants  have  no  place  to 
live." 

Collins  calls  the  Kentucky  the  "lifeline  of 
the  Blueg^rass  region"  and  points  out  that 
benefits  of  protecting  a  watershed  are  reaped 
downstream.  But  protecting  a  watershed  to 
benefit  someone  else  downstream  does  not 
always  appeal  to  landowners  in  the  head- 
waters. 

The  forest  soil,  or  "duff,"  built  up  over 
thousands  of  years  of  natural  organic  depos- 
its often  Is  destroyed  by.  stripping,  fire  or 
timber  abuse.  The  duff  then  Is  no  longer 
there  to  retain  water  from  the  rainy  seasons 
and  release  It  gradually  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, thus  protecting  the  even  flow  of  streams. 
Collins  thinks  that  It  Is  going  to  cost  more 
to  restore  the  watersheds  than  the  amount 
of  profits  which  are  being  realized  by  their 
exploitation.  "But  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
have  to  pick  up  the  tab  someday  If  they  want 
to  keep  on  drinking  water." 

What,  then,  should  we  do  to  Insure  that 
such  rivers  as  the  Kentucky  do  not  become 
the  cesspools  that  many  other  rivers  have 
become? 

First,  we  must  have  effective,  rigidly  en- 
forced laws  to  protect  the  rivers.  Second,  we 
must  revise  our  own  attitudes  toward  the 
rivers. 

We  need  a  sweeping  federal  watershed  law 
that  wotild  supersede  and  replace"  the  con- 
fusing and  Inept  maze  of  local,  state  and 
federal  regulations,  directives  and  decrees. 
Such  a  law  would  stop  pollution  abuses  by 
Industry,  municipalities,  even  individuals. 
In  effect,  the  law  must  provide  that  whoever 
uses  the  river  must  leave  It  In  the  same 
condition  In  which  he  found  It.  Industry 
could  not  unload  Its  chemical  and  thermal 
pollution;  sewage  plants  could  not  disgorge 
Into  the  rivers;  agriculturists  covUd  not  con- 
tribute pesticides,  soil  from  Improper  cul- 
tivation and  animal  wastes.  Such  a  federal 
law  also  would  make  up  for  a  political  re- 
luctance to  act,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Ken- 
tucky General  Assembly  which  refused  to 
stop  logging  operators  from  overcuttlng  and 
from  leaving  roads  which  become  silt-laden 
gullies. 

We  must  develop  a  more  Intelligent  and 
wholesome  attitude  toward  the  rivers. 

We  all  live  on  one  watershed  or  another 
and  depend  upon  that  watershed  as  the  life- 
blood  of  commerce,  health,  recreation  and 
general  well-being.  We  must  rethink  our  tra- 
ditional "right"  to  do  what  we  please  with 
our  own  land  and  water.  All  the  land  In  a 
watershed  and  all  the  streams  which  flow 
through  It  carry  a  responsibility  to  all  the 
people  In  the  watershed.  We  must  abandon 
the  colonial  philosophy  that  If  we  ruin  one 
stream  we  can  move  on  to  another.  There 
are  no  more  streams.  Increasing  population 
Intensifies  the  urgency. 

There  Is  a  saying  among  the  folks  who 
live  In  the  mountains  of  East  Kentucky: 

"Everybody  can't  live  at  the  head  of  the 
creek." 

In  other  words,  only  one  fortunate  person 
can  put  his  outhouse  there,  dispose  of  his 
garbage  there,  begin  the  pollution  there.  Ihe 
rest  of  us  must  live  downstream,  hope  for 
the  best,  and  join  the  voices  raised  in  pro- 
test along  the  filthy  streams. 

We  need  the  law;  we  need  the  change  In 
attitude;  we  need  the  rivers. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creasing possibility  of  power  blackouts 
and  brownouts  makes  apparent  the  woe- 
ful inadequacy  of  our  national  power  re- 
sources. The  problem  demands  immedi- 
ate congressional  consideration.  Many 
still  regard  nuclear  power  as  the  panacea 
to  our  national  power  ills.  In  committee, 
on  the  House  floor,  and  in  previous  state- 
ments to  the  Record,  I  have  outlined  the 
reasons  underlying  my  opposition  to  this 
essentially  erroneous  premise.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  hydroelectric  plants  pre- 
sent the  most  viable  solution  to  our  Na- 
tion's power  crisis. 

Although  the  Dickey -Lincoln  hydro- 
electric project  for  northern  Maine  was 
denied  the  requested  $807,000  for  pre- 
construction  fimds  in  the  House,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  will  reinsert  that  amount  and 
that  this  action  will  receive  full  Senate 
endorsement.  In  conference,  however, 
Dickey  will  encounter  private  power's  all 
too  familiar  arguments,  arguments  that 
have  been  refuted  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  scholastic  specialists,  journal- 
ists, and  private  utilities*  past  record.  The 
evidence  overwhelmingly  favors  hydro- 
electric power  as  the  most  feasible  and 
pragmatic  solution. 

Recently,  Anthony  Lewis,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Times,  described  the  dan- 
gers involved  in  the  "peaceful"  uses  of 
atomic  energy;  that  is,  its  potentially 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  environment. 
In  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  find  it 
both  interesting  and  informative,  I  am 
submitting  Mr.  Lewis'  article  for  the 
Record: 

The  Risks  of  Atomic  Power 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London. — Scientific  administrators  are  not 
immune  from  the  hucksterlsm  that  seems  to 
aflllct  so  many  bureaucrats — the  urge  to 
promote  their  specialty.  Just  as  airport  au- 
thorities think  more  and  bigger  airports  are 
man's  most  urgent  need,  aind  the  road  peo- 
ple consider  highways  more  satisfying  than 
cities,  so  those  who  administer  atomic-energy 
programs  have  been  powerful  advocates  for 
the  wider  use  of  atomic  energy  in  society. 

In  the  United  States  and  Britain,  espe- 
cially, atomic  power  has  been  promoted  as  a 
conserver  of  scarce  fuel  resources  and  an 
economic  boon.  In  Britain,  plans  call  for 
nuclear  plants  to  produce  nearly  a  third  of 
the  coimtry's  electricity  by  1985.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  been  a  Babbit  booster  of  nuclear 
power,  brushing  aside  concerns  about  health 
and  safety  in  Its  zeal. 

Only  now  have  we  begun  to  appreciate 
how  valid  the  expressed  concerns  are.  Plsslon 
as  a  source  of  power  for  ships  or  for  the 
production  of  electricity  carries  risks  that 
rank  high  among  all  the  terrible  things  we 
are  In  danger  of  doing  to  ourselves  and  our 
surroundings. 

A  new  British  magazine  called  The  Ecol- 
oglst — a  most  informative  and  unhysterlcal 
publication — gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
problem  In  Its  first  Issue.  It  starts  by  explain- 
ing the  extreme  sensitivity  of  all  living  belnge 
to  radioactivity,  and  showing  how  radioactive 
versions  of  such  elements  as  zinc  and  Iodine 
and  strontium  car.  become  Incredibly  con- 
centrated by  nature. 
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A  study  of  the  Columbia  River,  for  exam- 
ple, indicates  how  radioactivity  multiplies 
alarmingly  as  It.  progresses  up  the  food  chiin. 
In  the  water  it.^elf  there  were  low  concen- 
trations of  radioactive  substances.  The 
amount  In  the  river  plankton  was  2,000  times 
greater,  m  ducks  feeding  in  the  plankton 
40.000  times.  In  young  birds  fed  by  their 
pareiits  on  m.-ects  from  the  river  500,000 
times  and  m  the  egg  yolks  of  water  birds  one 
million  times 

The  Ecologi^t  magazine  tells  of  a  Nevada 
nuclear  test  in  1962  that  sent  a  radioactive 
dust  cloud  over  Utah,  introducing  large 
amounts  cf  radioactive  iodine  into  milk. 
Worries  about  health  effects  were  waved 
aside,  but  in  fact  thyroid  disease  of  chil- 
dren— and  deatii  from  congenital  malforma- 
tioiis — have  markedly  increased. 

The  dangers  of  so-called  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  stem  from  two  sources:  the 
possibility  of  accident  and  thfc  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  products. 

Accidents,  with  serious  relea.se  of  radio- 
active material  into  the  atmosphere,  have 
occurred  „t  one  nuclear  power  plant  in  Eng- 
land and  one  In  America.  The  loss  of  the 
nuclear  submarine  Thresher  In  1963  had  its 
radioactive  effects. 

An  American  doctor  and  physicist,  Jerold 
M.  Lowenstein,  said  at  the  recent  Malta  con- 
ference on  pollution  of  the  seas;  "With  ships. 
accidents  are  inevitable  and  can  be  expected 
to  become  increasingly  frequent  as  more  and 
more  vessels  are  nuclear  powered.'  Dr.  Low- 
enstein noted  the  inadvertent  Irony  of  one 
nuclear  ship  booster  who,  writing  In  1965. 
said  the  discharge  of  atomic  material  Into 
the  sea  would  appear  to  be  a  hazardous  pos- 
sibility, but  'similar  problems  concerning 
the  discharge  of  fuel  oil  have  been  faced  with 
considerable  success." 

The  handling  of  atomic  waste  products  is 
already  a  serious  problem  They  have  to  be 
burled  far  underground  or  held  In  tanks  as 
corrosive  liquids  that  will  boil  for  more  than 
100  years.  The  Ecologlst  notes  that,  of  183 
atomic  waste  storage  tanks  In  the  states  of 
Washington.  SDUth  Carolina  and  Idaho,  nine 
have  failed  so  far. 

"These  failures  have  occurred  after  less 
thaii  twenty  years,"  the  magazine  says,  "and 
yet  the  contents  of  the  tanks  are  utterly 
lethal  for  thousands  of  years." 

At  the  verv  minimum,  without  any  dooms- 
day visions,  all  this  advises  caution  in  the 
use  of  nuclear  power.  For  while  the  evidence 
of  d.image  has  grown,  scientists  have  pro- 
gressively lowered  their  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  radiation  to  which  humans  can 
safely  be  e.xDo.sed.  It  appears  that  there  Is  no 
absolutely  safe  do.«e:  the  risk  is  proportional 
to  the  dose. 

"What  13  an  acceptable  risk?  "  Dr.  Lowen- 
stein asked.  "It  .seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a 
critical  difference  between  a  risk  which  one 
chooses  in  order  to  get  a  larger  benefit,  such 
as  having  an  X-ray.  and  (the  risk  of  having) 
every  living  thing  poisoned  with  radioactive 
wastes  because  some  decision  makers.  In  some 
countries,  have  decided  that  their  people 
mn.st  have  .  .  .  atomic  power  regardless  of 
the  consequences." 


CAPTR'E   NATIONS   WEEK 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  proclaimed  in  1959  in 
order  to  "show  American  solidarity  with 
their  captive  brethren  in  eastern  and 
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central  Europe."  This  expression  serves 
a  dual  role.  It  allows  Americans  to  re- 
acclaim  our  own  liberty  and  to  express 
our  concein  for  tiiose  who  remain  in  sub- 
jugation throughout  the  world. 

Captive  Nations  Week  also  demon- 
strates to  those  people  who  live  under 
Russian  dominion  that  their  plight  dees 
not  go  unnoticed  in  the  West.  The  annual 
broadcast  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
messaye  over  Radio  Free  Europe  is.  we 
trust,  a  source  of  hope  and  support  to 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Captive  Nations  Week  messages  have 
brought,  in  the  past,  angry  responses 
from  the  Russian  Government.  They 
have  answered  our  condemnation  of  "So- 
viet colonialism"  with  coimtercharges  of 
what  they  term  "American  imperialism" 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  this  form  of 
accusation  and  counteraccusation  seems 
to  be  diminishing  of  late.  Perliaps  we  are 
entering  a  period  of  more  reasonable  dis- 
course in  our  diplomacy  than  has  been 
the  case  since  the  cold  war  has  raged. 

Nevertheless,  Captive  Nations  Week 
will  always  serve  an  important  purpose. 
It  stands  a  reminder  that  the  overriding 
goal  of  American  foreign  policy  must  be 
to  establish  an  atmosphere  for  peace  in 
a  world  in  which  the  people  of  botii 
Commimist  and  Western  nations  will 
have  the  right  of  self-determination  in 
establishing  their  government  and  In 
choosing  their  life  styles. 
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people  In  these  United  States  that  haven't 
lost  their  heads  and  are  proud  to  be  Amerl- 
cans  and  to  serve  our  country  as  best  we  can. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Jackson. 


PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mrs.  C.  L.  Jackson.  Rarely  have 
I  read  a  simpler  or  more  eloquent  expres- 
sion of  patriotism  than  this  letter.  I  think 
the  thing  that  impre.=;scs  me  most  about 
this  letter.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  does 
not  shout  its  conviction.  It  states  it 
l)lainly,  but  firmly,  and  with  the  absolute 
assurance  that  comes  from  faith  in  the 
inner  goodness  of  one's  country.  I 
strongly  recommend  it  to  my  colleague's 
attention : 

De.'\r  M."..  Griffin:  It  Is  with  regret  that  I 
look  upon  the  youth  of  our  nation.  Surely 
these  children  do  not  come  from  Christian 
homes,  or  homes  where  order  and  discipline 
were  a  part  of  their  lives.  I  have  five  children, 
one  son  who  left  three  weeks  ago  for  Officer's 
training  at  Lackland  AFB.,  Te.xas.  Since  he 
is  an  only  son  our  hearts  were  sad  that  he 
was  leaving  (as  all  separations  are  sad)  but 
we  are  proud  of  him  and  of  our  country. 
My  husband  .served  12  years  with  the  Air 
Force  through  two  wars  and  we  are  grateful 
to  our  country  for  all  It  has  given  us.  I 
believe  thll«<eeling  has  overflowed  to  our 
children.  For  we  have  a  married  daughter 
whose  husband  will  probably  be  drafted  this 
summer.  They  are  both  working  and  plan- 
ning for  the  time  he  will  be  gene,  not  fussing 
about  the  Job  he'll  have  to  do.  I  have  three 
teenage  daughters  One  will  enter  college  In 
the  fall.  The  other  two  will  go  to  public 
school.  If  this  sounds  like  I'm  rambling.  Its 
Just   to   let   you   know   that   there   are   still 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  FOR  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS   IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Louis  R.  Stockstill  has  done  much 
in  behalf  of  our  servicemen  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  American 
people  unite  in  an  effort  to  get  these  pa- 
triotic men  released  or  at  least  get  the 
enemy  to  stop  its  inhumane  treatment.  I 
don't  see  how  any  American  could  object 
to  such  a  cause. 

Mr.  Stockstill  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Air  Force  and  Space  Digest  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  condensed  and  used  in 
Reader's  Digest. 

I  want  to  insert  the  condensed  version 
in  the  Record  for  every  American  to 
read.  The  article,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
follows : 

What  You  Can  Do  for  American  Prisoners 
in   Vietnam 

(By  Louis  R.  Stockstill) 

Once  a  month  from  her  apartment  In  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  Gloria  Netherland  walks  down 
a  long  hallway  to  the  mall  chute  and  de- 
posits a  letter.  She  watches  it  drop  from 
sight  on  the  first  leg  of  a  Journey  Into  an 
unknown  void  halfway  round  the  world.  The 
letter  begins  "Dear  Dutch."  Whether  Dutch 
will  receive  it  Is  impossible  to  say. 

Gloria  and  Dutch  have  been  married  18 
years,  but  she  doesn't  know  whether  he  is 
alive  or  dead.  For  more  than  two  years  she 
has  WTltten  the  monthly  letters — six  lines 
each,  according  to  current  communist  rules. 
None  is  answered;  none  Is  returned.  But.  In 
the  pattern  of  "dreadful  uncertainty"  that 
characterizes  her  life,  she  never  falls  to 
write. 

Capt.  Roger  M.  Netherland,  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  In  May  1967,  Is  officially 
"missing  In  action";  fliers  reconnolterlng  the 
site  where  his  plane  plunged  to  the  ground 
believe  they  heard  his  voice,  but  no  word 
has  come  through  since. 

Gloria  Netherland  is  but  one  of  hundreds 
of  American  wives  and  parents  whose  hus- 
bands and  sons  are  the  forgotten  men  of 
the  Vietnam  war — approximately  1400  men 
captured  or  missing  and  possibly  in  enemy 
hands.  Most  of  the  known  captives  are  im- 
prisoned in  North  Vietnam.  Others  are  held 
by  the  Vietcong  In  the  South.  A  few  are 
interned  In  Laos  and  ^d  China. 

On  the  shoddy  pretext  that  these  cap- 
tives are  "criminals,"  not  POWs,  Hanoi  wiU 
not  allow  neutral  inspections  of  its  prisons- 
inspections  required  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, ratified  by  North  Vietnam  in  1957 
and  by  119  other  governments  since  the 
origination  of  the  Conventions  in  1949.  In 
blatant  disregard  of  international  rules, 
Hanoi  refuses  even  to  identify  the  prisoners 
it  holds,  to  release  the  sick  and  wounded, 
or  to  allow  proper  flow  of  letters  and  pack- 
ages, though  the  Red  Cross  has  tackled  the 
problem  again  and  again. 

Evelyn  Grubb's  only  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band, for  example,  has  come  from  a  Hanoi 
propaganda  gesture.  An  unarmed  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  piloted  by  MaJ.  WUmer 
"Newk"  Grubb,  was  shot  down  in  January 
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1966.  Hanoi  gloatingly  publicized  his  cap- 
ture. Each  time  Evelyn  writes,  she  sends 
photographs  of  their  four  sons — stapled  to 
the  letter  so  that  Newk  will  know  if  they 
have  'oeen  removed.  She  doesn't  know 
whether  he  has  received  a  single  photograph 
or  letter.  In  almost  four  yc:irs.  she  has  re- 
ceived no  further  official  word  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Until  recently,  the  American  public  has 
been  pro-ided  scant  information  about 
American  POWs  in  Vietnam.  Now.  for  the 
tirst  time,  our  officials  are  waging  an  open 
fight  for  the  prisoners.  The  diplomatic 
maneuverlngs  which  previously  .shielded 
many  aspects  of  the  situation  from  public 
view— although  perhaps  right  for  that  peri- 
od— have  been  partially  cast  aside.  The 
United  States  is  speaking  our.  Yet.  in  order 
for  the  tough  and  forthright  new  policies  to 
produce  desired  results,  citizens  must  Join 
the  attack.  Our  assistance  could  be  crucial. 

Here,  tlien,  are  the  sobering  facts  about 
the  prisoners — the  way  they  are  used  and 
abused  by  Hanoi. 

misery  and  malnutrition 

The  armed  forces  have  been  able  to  posi- 
tively identify  401  men  as  captured  (Air 
Force,  192;  N;'.vy,  140;  Army.  46:  Marine  Corps. 
23 1.  Some  intelligence  about  these  men  must 
be  kept  secret  or  couched  in  guarded  language 
Xo  protect  them.  Nevertheless,  accounts  of  in- 
hum.uie  treatment  have  emerged.  Consider 
Navy  Lt.  (J.g.l  Dieter  Dengler.  wlio  was  taken 
by  the  Puthet  Lao  in  196G  and  turned  over 
to  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  He  was  spread- 
eagled  by  his  captors  and  left  at  night  to  the 
mercy  of  Jungle  insects,  repeatedly  beaten 
wit'n  sticks  for  refusing  to  sign  a  statement 
condemning  the  United  States,  and  tied  be- 
hind a  water  buffalo  and  drag'jted  througli  the 
bush.  The  once  157-pound  flier  weighed  98 
pounds  following  his  escape  and  rescue. 

Other  escaped  prisoners  have  told  of  simi- 
lar maltreatment  in  Pathet  Lao  and  Vietcong 
jungle  camps.  Prisoners  are  fed  little  but 
rice,  and  many  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
Some  are  afflicted  with  intestinal  parasites. 
Except  when  allowed  out  to  empty  toilet 
pails,  prisoners  are  confined  in  huts,  often 
locked  in  wooden  foot  blocks  or  handcuffs. 
Barbaric  treatment  is  not  unusual.  In  Hanoi's 
prisons,  men  have  been  kept  in  a  pit<:h-black 
room  for  more  than  a  year,  hung  from  ceil- 
ings by  their  arms,  tied  with  ropes  until  they 
developed  infected  scars,  and  burned  with 
cigarettes.  At  least  one  has  had  his  finger- 
nails ripped  from  his  hands.  The  broken 
'aones  of  anotiier.  set  by  communist  doctors 
and  stiU  in  casts,  were  rebroken  by  guards. 

Prisoner  treatment  varies,  of  course.  North 
Vietnam  operates  its  best-known  prison 
camp — known  as  the  "Hanoi  Hilton" — in 
central  Hanoi.  Here  prisoners  are  wakened 
between  5  and  6  a.m  by  a  gong,  followed  by 
a  30-minute  Radio  Hanoi  English-language 
broadcast  of  propaganda  piped  into  their 
cells.  At  mid-morni!;g  they  are  taken  out  to 
empty  toilet  buckets.  At  11  a.m..  as  much  as 
19  hours  after  they  last  ate.  they  are  fed. 
Pood— picked  up  on  a  wooden  tray  and  eaten 
in  the  individual  cells — consists  mainly  of 
pumpkin  or  squash,  pork  fat,  a  vegetable 
resembling  wild  onion  tops,  and  bread  or 
rice.  Then,  prisoners  may  "nap"  on  their 
bare  board  bunks  until  two  in  the  after- 
noon, when  their  cells  are  flooded  with  an- 
other half-hour  Radio  Hanoi  broadcast.  Be- 
tween 4  and  6  p.m.  they  are  fed  the  second 
and  final  meal  of  the  day. 

Prisoners  generally  are  Isolated  from  com- 
munication with  more  than  one  or  two  other 
prisoners.  Many  are  kept  in  solitary.  Certain 
prisoners  have  been  allowed  on  occasion  to 
write  to  their  families,  but  few  letters  ever 
reach  home.  U.S.  officials,  with  reasonable 
suspicion,  regard  the  "Hanoi  Hilton"  as  a 
propaganda  showplace.  It  is  the  lone  prison 
that  foreign  Journalists  have  been  allowed  to 
enter. 
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PATTERNED    REZ.£ASE 

To  date,  only  a  handful  of  .Americans  have 
been  released;  16  by  the  Vietcong.  nine  by 
Hanoi.  The  releases  by  Hanoi — on  two  occa- 
sions last  year  and  one  this  August — have 
all  followed  a  disturbing  pattern.  First,  Just 
three  men  have  been  let  out  at  a  time,  and 
always  accompanied  by  blatant  propaganda. 
Second,  the  names  of  the  men  t-o  be  freed 
have  been  withheld  for  periods  cf  more  than 
a  month  after  the  intention  to  release  was 
announced,  thus  creating  untold  agony  for 
thousands  of  hopeful  next  of  kin.  Third,  re- 
leases are  carried  out  via  dissident  Americans 
instead  of  through  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  release  l.i.st  August  Illustrates  how 
completely  Hanoi  milks  the  prisoner  situa- 
tion for  its  own  purposes.  To  begin  with,  it 
was  carried  out  via  a  group  of  eight  dissent- 
ing Americans — a  pacifist,  two  members  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  a 
member  of  anti-war  ■  organizations,  a  man 
who  had  served  a  stockade  sentence  for  rcius- 
ing  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  and  three  camera- 
men from  an  underground  movie-making 
outfit.  All  but  one  went  to  North  Vietnam, 
w^here  they  were  solicitously  entertained  for 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

Finally,  on  August  4,  Hanoi  named  the  men 
who  were  to  be  freed.  Two  were  Navy  men 
iLt.  Robert  F.  Frishman,  captured  21  months 
earlier;  and  Seaman  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl,  im- 
prisoned for  two  years  and  four  months); 
the  third  was  Air  Force  Capt.  Wesley  L.  Rum- 
ble, a  prisoner  for  15  months. 

At  an  airport  press  conference  in  Vientiane, 
Laos,  U.S.  newsmen  described  the  men  as 
"pale  and  gaunt."  Lieutenant  Frishman,  act- 
ing as  spokesman  for  the  prisoners,  selectea 
his  words  carefully.  He  said  only  that  he 
was  "happy  to  be  returning  home." 

"How  was  the  treatment  you  received  while 
a  prisoner?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  received  adequate  food,  clothing  and 
iiousUig."  Frishman  replied. 

View  From  tt.e  Side.  Whe:;  the  three  men 
arrived  at  Keiuiody  International  .'Airport  in 
Nev.-  York.  I  was  there  to  see  them  for  myself. 
To  television  audiences,  the  returning  pris- 
oners ma'.-  i'.ave  looked  reasonably  well  cared 
for.  But  their  appearance  as  they  disenitiarked 
was  deeply  saddeninp.  Frishman  and  Hepdab.l 
were  first  off  tV.e  plane.  Rumble,  ill.  strioped. 
pale,  was  assisted  do'vn  the  steps  !-elped  itito 
a  police  car,  and  rushed  to  a  waitiii"  medical- 
e\aciintiou  plane. 

The  two  Navy  men  were  pshcn.  Their  eyes 
were  deep,  hollow  circles  of  darker  gray,  much 
like  the  exa^ijei-ated  eyes  uf  starving  children. 
Frisiiman  had  been  seriously  wounded.  The 
Norfn  Vie'nainese  doctors  had  removed  his 
elliow  and  tied  the  muscle:-,  together.  "I  am 
glad  to  still  have  mv  arm."  he  said.  It  l.ung 
ar  his  left  side,  the  loose  sleeve  of  his  jacV:et 
empha.slzinc  that  the  arm  was  terrihlv  wasted. 
A  reporter  asked  Hegdahl  how  much  weight 
Vie  had  lost.  He  had  "no  comment."  But  tlien 
Frishman  addressed  the  microphones:  "I  lost 
45  pounds.  Seaman  Hegdahl  lost  60  pounds," 
What  about  the  welfare  of  t!;e  other  pris- 
oners still  he;d  by  Hanoi'' 
No  comment." 
As  Frishman  turned  to  leave,  I  saw  him  for 
the  first  time  from  the  side.  His  shoulders 
-', ere  incredibly  thin.  The  collar  of  his  shirt 
h.ung  loosely  about  his  neck.  The  line-  of  his 
nose.  Ills  cheeks,  his  chin  were  sharply  drawn, 
haggard.  So  were  Hegdahl's.  Their  tightly 
stretched,  almost  translucent  skin  had  a 
corpse-like  pallor. 

Their  "escorts"  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
what  they  had  seen  In  North  Vietnam.  Includ- 
ing Hanoi's  "humane"  treatment  of  prisoners. 
"How  many  prison  camps  did  you  visit?"  I 
asked.  After  repeated  evasions,  their  leader 
admitted  that  he  had  "no  information  at  all" 
about  any  of  the  prison  camps.  Nor  had  they 
brought  any  hint  that  North  Vietnam  might 
consider  changing  its  policy  on  prisoners. 
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The  Prisoners  Talk.  Twenty-five  days  later, 
I  saw  Frishman  and  Hegdahl  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  in  Maryland.  Sunshine  liad 
Improved  their  color;  they  had  regained  some 
weiglit.  Ti.ey  -.vere  ready  to  open  ujv 

Pri.shman  recrunted  how  he  had  been 
blindfolded  after  his  capture  and  despite 
serious  injuries,  driven  in  a  truck  to  other 
locations,  where  he  was  stoned  by  the  popu- 
lace. When  he  reached  the  prison,  he  was 
refused  medical  treatment  and  told  he  was 
"going  to  die  in  four  hours  "  unless  he  talked. 
W'hen  he  passed  out.  he  was  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital. "Then,  even  with  my  bad  arm,  they 
tied  me  up  with  ropes." 

Doct.ors  operated  on  his  ;.rm,  hut  failed 
to  remove  missile  fragments;  so  it  was  six 
months  before  the  Incision  healed  over.  'I 
v.ould  wake  up  .and  find  my  arm  stuck  to  the 
blankets  .  .  .  The  scab  would  ccme  off  . 
rhe  wound  would  drain  again. '• 

Hegdahl,  too.  had  been  subjected  to  soU- 
•ary  confinement  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
wa.s  permitted  occasional  mail,  but  the  let- 
ters were  rifled  of  enclosures  (including 
money  i  sent  by  his  parents.  The  lone  pack- 
.Tge  he  was  allowed  had  been  plundered  be- 
fore he  cot  it.  For  propaganda  purposes  he 
was  photographed  "reading"  a  U.S.  magazine 
which  he  was  allowed  to  hold  "Just  long 
enough  for  them  to  take  the  picture." 

Frishman  was  cautioned  before  his  release 
not  to  forget  that  'we  still  have  hundreds  of 
your  buddies."  But  those  still  Imprisoned 
want  the  facts;  out  In  the  open,  he  said.  As 
one  prisoner  said  to  him,  "Don't  worry  about 
telling  the  truth.  If  it  means  more  torture, 
at  least  we'll  know  why  we're  getting  it.  It 
will  be  worth   the  sacrifice." 

Plan  for  Action.  Hanoi's  continued  lack  of 
compassion  has  brought  rising  ancer  in  Con- 
gress In  August.  42  Senators  banded  to- 
gether In  a  strong  statement  condemning 
North  Vietnam  for  its  cruel  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  .d  their  families.  The  dec- 
laration, sponsored  by  two  opponents  of  our 
Vietnam  policies.  Charles  Goodell  (R  .  NY  .) 
and  Alan  Cranston  iD,.  Calif,  K  says  that  if 
North  Vietnam  thinks  it  can  "influence  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Viet- 
nam conflict"  through  Its  intransigent  posi- 
tion on  the  prisoner-^.  It  is  "doomed  to  fail- 
tire."  Those  signing  the  statement  Included 
bo-h  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  repre- 
sented 33  of  the  50  states,' 

This  sort  of  initiative  is  helpful,  but  only 
full  and  continuing  exposure  of  the  plight  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  families,  together 
with  relentless  public  pressure  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  likely  to  produce  action.  A  busi- 
nes-as-usual  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  can  only  indicate  to  Hanoi 
that  these  men  who  have  given  so  much  to 
the.r  country  have  indeed  been  forgotten. 

In  my  Interviews  with  numerous  govern- 
ment officials,  with  representatives  of  the 
Red  Cross,  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
next  of  kin  of  the  prisoners,  I  have  asked 
each  person  what  would  be  the  most  effective 
attack  that  could  be  launched.  They  agreed 
that  dramatic  results  could  come  from  a 
vigorous  letter  campaign  directed  to  1)  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  nations  and  the  press 
of  those  nations;  2)  your  Congressmen;  and 
3)  Xuan  Thuy,  chief  North  Vietnam  negotia- 
tor m  Paris. 

The  mall  to  the  foreign  nations  should 
urge  that  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Hanoi  to  live  up  to  the  "spirit  "  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  by  putting  into  practice  the 
Conventions'  rules  on  the  treatment  of  war 
prisoners. 

The  letters  to  Xuan  Thuy  should  make  the 
same  demands.  And  those  individuals  who 
are  not  m  sympathy  with  the  war  Itself 
should  make  it  clear  that  proper  treatment 


•  On  August  21.  the  North  Vietnamese  del- 
egation in  Paris  vehemently  rejected  the 
protest  as  "slander"  and  an  attempt  "to 
deceive  public  opinion." 
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of  the  prisoners  is  an  overriding  considera- 
tion. All  should  note  that  continued  intran- 
sigence on  the  part  of  Hanoi  will  stiffen  the 
resolve  of  the  American  public,  not  weaken 
it. 

Letters  to  members  of  Congress  should  call 
for  a  Joint  resolution  demanding  proper 
treatment  for  the  prisoners  and  missing  men. 

There  Is  a  chance — possibly  a  good 
chance — that  world  opinion  might  force 
Hanoi  to  honor  basic  codes  of  human 
decency. 

■By  any  human  standards"  the  position  of 
North  Vietnam  is  "totally  Inexcusable,"  says 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers.  "I  don't 
understand  why  we  have  not  become  more 
excited  about  the  prisoner  question." 

The  Secretary  is  telling  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  their  concern  is  impor- 
tant. The  rest  is  up  to  you.  If  you  want  to 
help  the  men  whom  many  Americans  have 
forgotten,  you  can.  Your  letter  could  be  the 
one  that  spells  the  difference. 


SAN 


PEDRO:     NEW     SEASON    FOR 
AN    OLD    SALT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  a  bus- 
tling community  of  85.000  citizens,  is  re- 
nowned for  its  productivity.  This  beauti- 
ful seaport  is  the  leading  west  coast  port 
in  terms  of  tonnage  and  proudly  claims 
to  be  the  largest  tuna  canning  center  in 
the  uorld. 

In  addition,  San  Pedro  is  a  tourist 
center.  While  the  seaport  activity  con- 
tinues, tlie  tourists  and  vacationers  come 
to  delisht  in  this  unique  city. 

Mr,  Robert  Bobrow.  however,  com- 
plains with  a  hint  of  nostalgia  that — 

They're  malting  .a  dude  town  of  San  Pedro 
.  .  .  fney  are  sissifying  what  used  to  be  a 
h.ird,  crusty  old  sailors'  town     .  ." 

To  an  "old  salt"  who  remembers  one 
of  his  favorite  places  a.s  it  u  ed  to  be. 
San  Pedro's  transformation  is  re.:r:arded 
with  mixed  emotions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Bobrows 
delightful  and  enlightening  article  from 
Westways  magazine,  entitled  "San  Pe- 
dro; New  Season  for  an  Old  Salt,"  In  the 
Record: 

San   Pedro:    New   Season   for   an   Old   Salt 
I  By  Robert  Bobrow  i 

They're  making  a  dude  town  of  San  Pe- 
dro. Turning  an  Old  Salt  into  a  Fancy  Dan. 
Thevre  glv:ng  r.  that  sexy,  touristy,  come 
hither  look  find  dre.=sing  It  long,  le.in  and 
hungry.  They're  manicuring  its  flngernalls. 
restyling  its  h.iir  and.  not  id  be  half  safe, 
they're  fpraying  it  with  rosew:\ter  to  take 
the  worry  out  of  being  close.  In  plain  A'ords. 
they  are  sUsifyini;  what  used  to  be  a  hard, 
crusty  old  sailors'  town,  where,  If  you  w.ilked 
two  blocks  up  Beacon  Street  and  made  it 
back  with  anything  resembling  your  original 
featr.rea.  you  provd  you  were  a  man! — un- 
less you  happened  to  be  a  woman,  in  which 
ca^e  your  chances  were  approximately  60- 
40 

Slnre  San  Pedro  has  always  been  one  of 
my  f.worite  places.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
regard  its  transformation  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. It  may  boggle  the  mind  of  an  old  San 
Pedro  lover  like  me,  but  the  town  seems 
to  like  its  new  Image. 
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On  Harbor  Boulevard  (which  once  was 
plain  old  Front  Street),  a  leathery  ex-sea- 
man explained  It  this  way:  "The  stuff  they 
used  to  preach  in  the  old  Missions  must  have 
gone  to  the  town's  brain."  Indeed,  that's  the 
Impression  you  might  get  on  your  own,  the 
way  San  Pedro  keeps  eyeing  Itself  in  a  full- 
length  public  relations  mirror.  Its  biggest 
problem  these  days  appears  to  be  deciding 
what  new  refinement  is  likely  to  go  best  with 
what  old  refinement — say,  a  Cabrlllo  Marina 
with  a  Cabrlllo  Museum,  a  freeway  access 
with  a  Terminal  Island  bridge:  a  New  Eng- 
land village  with  a  Ports  of  Call;  a  North- 
west Village  with  a  Princess  Louise.  A  Prin- 
cess Louise?  Yes,  sir,  it  certainly  does  look  as 
though  San  Pedro  has  undergone  a  change. 
At  least,  that's  how  It  looks  on  Harbor 
Boulevard. 

On  Seventh  near  Gaffey  I  heard  a  different 
theory,  however.  Here,  a  solld-citlzen-local- 
booster  type  told  me  that  San  Pedro,  a  crafty 
old  bachelor  town,  was  Just  making  a  grand- 
stand play  for  that  ever-popular  dowager, 
the  Tourist  Buck.  "Apart  from  that,"  he 
said,  "nothing  basic  has  changed.  San  Pedro 
is  still  the  leading  West  Coast  port  in  terms 
of  tonnage.  It  is  still  the  largest  tuna  port  In 
the  country  and  the  largest  tuna  canning 
center  In  the  world.  Get  beyond  the  tourist 
frippery,  and  you  can  still  smell  honest  salt 
and  taste  the  flavor  of  a  seaport's  hurly- 
burly." 

Thus  reassured.  I  made  the  rounds  and 
here  Is  how  Mod  San  Pedro  seems  to  shape 
up. 

Ships  still  sail  into  port  the  old  way. 
through  Angel's  Gate  and,  usually,  up  the 
Main  Channel.  In  1967,  for  instance,  3,807 
vessels  called  at  San  Pedro  (and  lt«  neighbor 
Wilmington).  Of  these  2,260  vessels  arrived 
under  foreign  flag.s. 

With  few  exceptions,  though,  they  are  not 
the  old  ships  Nor  are  their  cargoes,  general- 
ly speaking,  worked  In  the  old  way.  The  long- 
shoreman with  the  broad  back,  a  baling  hook 
in  his  hand  and  sweat  on  his  brow,  has  grad- 
ually given  way  to  automation.  Today, 
gantry  conveyors,  great  mechanized  monsters 
of  steel,  reach  into  the  bowels  of  specially  de- 
signed ships,  snatch  out  their  cargo  and 
never  even  show  the  strain. 

Another  innovation  of  recent  years  is  the 
shipping  of  fully  loaded  truck  trailers.  When 
these  arrive  at  their  destination,  they  are 
wafted  off  by  massive  cranes,  hooked  onto 
waiting  trucks  and  sent  on  their  way. 

Finally,  some  modern  ships  couldn't  make 
it  up  the  Main  Channel  if  they  wanted  to, 
owing  to  their  size  Designed  for  bulk  load- 
ing of  either  liquids  (oil.  etc,  I  or  solids  (iron 
ore.  etc  ).  they  tie  up  in  the  Outer  Harbor, 
where  their  cargo  is  simply  pumped  or 
dumped  Fantastic  amounts  of  tonnage  go 
in  and  out  this  way — on  equally  fantastic 
ships.  Some  supertankers,  indeed,  exceed 
three  football  field.s  in  length  and  have  dis- 
placements greater  than  any  passenger  liner 
afloat.  So.  change  Is  the  underlying  factor. 
But  though  shipping  techniques  have 
changed,  San  Pedro  has  changed  with  them, 
and  therefore  retains  its  preeminence  as  an 
international  port  of  call. 

Wlat  may  have  changed  more  than  ship- 
ping technique?  Is  the  eye  of  San  Pedro's 
beholder — perhaps  even  the  beholder  himself. 
The  boy  who  used  to  daydream  on  a  greasy 
piling,  spinning  fantasies  of  perilous  voyages 
to  far-off  places,  has  grown  Into  a  man  (not 
that  mvch  of  a  change,  really)  who  now  spins 
more  or  less  the  same  fantasies  from  the 
comfort  of  an  upholstered  bar.  Along  the 
Ma:n  Chr.nnel  there  Is  no  end  of  comfortable 
pl3ces  wherefrom  to  fashion  dreams  of 
r.imince, 

There  Is,  for  Instance,  the  Princess  Louise 
on  the  Terminal  Island  side,  (Easy,  mate! 
In  some  quarters,  Terminal  Island  is  now 
called  East  San  Pedro — mostly,  I  suspect.  In 
West  San  Pedro)  The  Princess,  a  one-time 
Canadian     Pacific     steamship     (which     was 
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finally  deactivated  by  means  of  a  total  me- 
chanical hysterectomy)  is  tied  up  at  a  berth 
between  the  old  Perry  Building  and  the 
Bethlehem  Shipyards.  A  plush  old  scow,  she 
now  caters  to  a  distinguished  clientele,  es- 
pecially to  daydreaming  boys  grown  affluent. 
Its  gallery  can  serve  practically  anything  a 
boy  can  name,  from  Murghl  Curry  ($5.25)  to 
Bosun's  Steak  ($6.45),  not  excluding  con- 
tinental ecstacies  like  quenelles  en  brioche. 
Best  of  all.  when  a  boy  boards  or  leaves  the 
Princess,  he  hears  the  eerie  croaking  of  the 
gangplank,  a  nostalgic  reminder  of  the 
sound  of  the  tide  against  a  greasy  piling.  .  .  . 

Back  on  the  mainland  (I  Just  can't  bring 
myself  to  say  West  San  Pedro  again),  there 
is  something  for  everyone,  whatever  his 
nautical  bEig  may  be.  Norm's  Landing,  for 
instance,  is  for  deep-sea  fishermen  and 
would-be  fishermen.  There  is  also  a  boat 
hoist  for  folks  whose  thing  la  keeping  their 
boats  locked  in  garages.  Strung  along  the 
edge  of  the  Channel,  .south  of  Norm's  Land- 
ing, are  the  Ports  of  Call  and  the  New  Eng- 
land village.  Here  one  can  browse  for  hours — 
days,  in  fact — among  antiques  and  boutiques, 
crocks  and  clocks,  maps,  books,  decanters 
and  the  like,  not  to  mention  the  assorted 
calories.  If  it's  calories  one  is  after,  this  l3 
certainly  the  place  to  get  them,  whether  the 
plan  Is  to  carry  them  home  in  a  sack  or  on 
one's  person.  Smoked  cheese,  candy-coated 
almonds,  waffles,  imported  hams  and  frogs' 
legs  are  only  a  few  of  the  goodies  that 
can  be  purchased  here.  Besides,  there  is  the 
tisual  array  of  hot  dog,  hamburger  and  pizza 
stands  (some  located  on  a  former  San 
Francisco  Bay  ferryboat) ,  as  well  as  such 
classy  eateries  as  the  Ports  of  Call  Restau- 
rant. Here,  as  on  the  Princess  Louise  you  dine 
graciously  to  the  music  of  passing  foghorns, 
spinning  gossamer  dreams  while  imbibing  a 
Passionate  Virgin  which,  you  discover  when 
the  bubble  bursts  and  you  pay  the  bill,  is 
only  a  $2.00  drink.  What  all  this  has  to  do 
with  San  Pedro's  intrinsic  character,  I'm  at 
loss  to  explain. 

Adjacent  to  Ports  of  Call,  across  what  only 
seems  an  endless  parking  lot,  is  Berth  73.  or 
as  it  is  better  known.  Fisherman's  Wharf. 
Since  word  has  reached  uptown  about  the 
New  San  Pedro,  a  couple  of  Scandinavian 
furniture  companies  have  opened  posh  retail 
shops  in  nearby  warehouses — but  I  don't 
know  how  to  explain  that  either.  I  only  know 
that  between  the  tourists  and  the  dudes,  the 
comparison  shoppers  and  the  miniskirts,  it  U 
a  wonder  that  the  hardworking  fishermen 
can  get  their  nets  mended  and  their  decks 
.swabbed. 

To  be  sure,  San  Pedro  Is  still  the  largest 
tuna  port  in  the  country,  though  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  actual  fleet  Is  based  at  Fisher- 
man's Wharf.  Most  of  it  Is  based  in  San 
Diego.  But  nearly  all  the  tuna  caught  by  this 
fleet  is  deposited  at  Fish  Harbor,  on  Terminal 
Island.  To  cite  1967  statistics  again,  203,- 
572.000  pounds  of  tuna,  representing  about 
70  percent  of  the  fleet's  total  flsh  catch,  was 
delivered  to  the  processors  along  Terminal 
Island's  Cannery  Row.  And  If  you  can  stand 
some  more  statistics.  In  1967  the  processors 
turned  out  over  10  million  cases  of  canned 
fish — 48  cans  to  the  case! 

As  in  the  shipping  business,  however,  the 
fisherman's  trade  Is  undergoing  changes.  De- 
spite a  general  upe'Wlng  In  commercial  fish- 
ing, a  perceptible  decline  has  set  In  locally. 
The  Interplay  of  various  factors  Is  respon- 
sible. For  one  thing,  sardines  in  CalifornlB 
waters  used  to  be  highly  Important  to  the 
fisherman's  livelihood,  but  their  schools  have 
been  diminishing  of  late  and  they  have  been 
put  under  temporary  restriction.  Then  there 
Is  the  intense  international  competition. 
Peru  is  the  chief  competitor  in  the  flsh  meal 
market,  while  Japan  Is  a  strong  adversary  in 
the  tuna  market.  To  these  and  other  fac- 
tors must  be  added  the  rUlng  costs  of  com- 
mercial fishing.  Nowadays,  a  tuna  boat  hu 
to  be  a  purse  seiner  with  large,  refrigerated 
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holds.  Each  boat  goes  out  on  the  high  seas  for 
periods  averaging  20  to  40  days,  and  each  car- 
ries a  crew  of  between  nine  and  12  men.  It 
takes  a  bountiful  catch,  indeed,  to  pay  out 
wortnwhlle  shares  to  all  concerned  and  make 
the  voyage  profitable,  too.  Still,  men  con- 
tinue to  cast  off  for  the  high  seas;  they  con- 
tinue to  return  loaded,  and,  despite  the 
gawkers,  they  even  manage  to  get  their  nets 
mended  while  in  port. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  a  lot  of  people,  myself 
included,  that  tourist  San  Pedro  and  worka- 
day San  Pedro  manage  to  keep  out  of  one 
another's  hair  while  coexisting  cheek  to 
cheek.  No  sooner  does  a  new  Customs  House 
come  into  being  on  Terminal  Island  than 
someone  gets  a  brainstorm  for  a  new  Space 
Needle.  No  sooner  is  the  'V'incent  Thomas 
Bridge  constructed  to  replace  the  old  ferry 
than  the  pressure  comes  to  restore  the  ferry, 
in  order  to  take  the  strain  off  the  bridge  traf- 
fic, and  to  provide  an  additional  kick  for 
tourists.  The  bridge,  by  the  way,  was  origi- 
nally expected  to  have  about  6,000  daily 
crossings.  It  now  has  upwards  of  12.000 — at  a 
quarter  a  throw.  For  every  natural  water- 
front enterprise — for  instance,  a  kelp  proc- 
essing plant — there  Is  a  reflection  of  affluent 
leisure — for  instance,  a  pleasure  boat  harbor, 
where  scores  of  would-be  sailors  seem  headed 
for  the  day  when  they  bring  the  business  of 
the  port  to  a  complete  standstill. 

The  pressures  of  the  times  seem  to  have 
their  own  logic.  To  drum  up  more  trade  for 
the  Princess  Louise  (which  Is  doing  over  $2 
million  biislness  a  year!)  the  owners  are 
planning  to  construct  a  Northwest  Village  on 
their  outslzed  parking  lot,  a  Village  to  com- 
pete with  the  Ports  of  Call  complex.  And 
that's  only  the  first  phase  of  the  plan.  The 
second  is  to  construct  a  sightseeing  monorail, 
which  will  enable  tourists  to  look  over  can- 
nery workers'  shoulders  and  to  eavesdrop  on 
the  ten-minute  breaks  of  shipyard  workers, 
machinists  and  others. 

One  waterfront  Installation  that  happily 
combines  business  and  pleasure  Is  the  Cata- 
llna  Island  Terminal,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vin- 
cent Thomas  Bridge.  The  new.  all-encom- 
passing terminal  Is  now  home  for  four  com- 
panies engaged  in  helping  folks  leave  their 
hearts  in  Avalon;  the  MORS  Company,  which 
used  to  run  the  Big  White  Steamship  (soon 
to  be  replaced  by  two  smaller  but  speedier 
ships);  the  Avalon  Navigation  Company, 
which  carries  350  passengers  at  a  clip;  the 
Catalina  Motor  Cruises,  which  runs  four 
boats  with  an  average  capacity  of  85;  and 
for  people  in  a  hurry,  the  Catalina  Seaplanes 
Company,  which  carries  11  passengers  to 
Avalon  in  something  like  12  minutes. 

But  there  eomes  a  time,  alas,  when  even  a 
confirmed  wool-gatherer,  to  do  right  by  his 
favorite  town,  must  temporarily  abandon  the 
waterfront  and  check  out  the  new  uptown 
scene. 

One  of  the  wildest  discoveries  I  made  was 
a  comparatively  new  enterprise  in  San  Pedro, 
doing  business  behind  a  modest  storefront 
on  Seventh  Street.  The  Blue  Engravers  Is  run 
by  Bill  Marron,  a  former  machinist  for  the 
Shell  Oil  Company;  It  Is  In  the  business  of 
making  square  dance  badges,  and,  what  is 
more,  has  cornered  practically  the  whole 
world  market!  It  started  as  a  favor,  several 
years  ago,  when  Marron  was  asked  to  make 
Identification  tags  for  the  square  dance  club 
a  friend  of  his  belonged  to.  Pretty  soon,  word 
got  out  to  other  square  dance  clubs  In  the 
community.  It  got  out  all  over  California,  all 
over  the  50  states,  In  fact,  and  to  some  20 
foreign  countries!  Now  Marron's  company 
turns  out  over  15,000  pretty  plastic  badges 
a  month,  and  has  9,000  square  dance  organi- 
zations as  customers.  At  an  average  of  about 
•1.50  a  badge  (depending  on  cutcness) ,  that's 
not  bad  for  a  btislness  that  didn't  exist  be- 
fore 1955!  The  badges  come  In  all  sizes, 
J^i^pes,  colors  and  inscriptions — from 
'Bucks  &  Does,  Fayette,  Mo."  to  "C'eet  Mag- 
nlflque,  Pontalnebleau.  Prance."  In  a  way. 
business  has   gotten   too   good.    Marron,   a 
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portly,  middle-aged  man  who  seems  happiest 
at  a  pantograph  or  tool  grinder,  has  even  had 
to  take  up  square  dancing  himself  to  keep 
up  bis  public  relations! 

At  this  point,  I  feel  I  should  digress  to 
correct  what  may  well  be,  by  now,  a  wrong 
Impression.  I've  been  blithely  calling  San 
Pedro  a  town,  when  it  really  isn't  that  at  all. 
(Nor  should  anyone  be  misled  by  its  fierce 
sense  of  Identity,  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  proper  town.)  Strictly  speaking,  San 
Pedro  Is  a  part  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
has  been  since  1909,  connected  to  the  central 
core  by  a  long,  thin  umbilical  cord.  It  Is  a 
moot  point,  however,  whether  the  umbilical 
cord  Is  Los  Angeles'  or  San  Pedro's.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  there  was  a  San  Pedro  before 
there  was  a  Los  Angeles,  Father  Serra's  co- 
horts having  established  an  embarcadero 
there  as  early  as  1769.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
was  San  Pedro  that  Joined  Los  Angeles,  not 
vice  versa.  So,  have  It  your  own  way. 

But  here's  the  upshot.  Never,  until  now. 
has  San  Pedro  shown  a  hint  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Influence.  I'm  referring  to  character,  of 
course,  not  economics,  politics  and  the  like. 
Even  today,  San  Pedro  remains  choosy  as  to 
which  of  the  Big  City's  customs  it  will  adopt, 
and  which  it  won't. 

San  Pedro  Is  (as  far  as  I  can  say  from 
personal  observation  at  this  writing)  the 
most  happily  integrated  community  in  Los 
Angeles.  No  fuss,  no  fanfare.  Just  mutual  re- 
spect among  men.  The  Yugoslav  fisherman 
has  come  to  regard  the  Italian  fisherman  as 
his  brother  (which  may  be  the  greatest  inte- 
gration feat  of  all ) ,  Scandinavian  seamen 
seem  to  get  along  with  Mexican  and  Negro 
cannery  workers.  .And  I  don't  mind  saying 
that  It  warms  my  heart  to  see,  on  a  typical 
San  Pedro  street  overlooking  the  harbor,  a 
bunch  of  neighbor  kids— black,  white, 
brov.n — playing,  not  as  white  or  colored,  but 
as  kids,  and  apparently  enjoying  them.?e;vps 
thoroughly. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  is  probably  an  out- 
growth of  San  Pedro's  strong  union  tradition. 
San  Pedro  was  a  union  town  when  labor 
organization  was  still  regarded  as  subversive 
in  Los  Angele?.  Much  of  its  tradition  arose 
in  the  bloody  battles  of  the  'thirties.  Some 
San  Pedrans.  like  realtor  Al  Atchison,  still 
remember  what  the  town  was  like  before  the 
urrions.  "A  seaman's  life  was  rough — and 
rough  is  a  mild  word  for  It."  he  told  me. 
"Since  San  Francisco  used  to  be  the  home 
port  for  most  shipping  companies,  such  out- 
rages as  shanghaiing  occurred  mostly  up 
there.  But  if  a  ship  still  needed  crew  mem- 
bers by  the  time  it  hit  Pedro,  men  could  easily 
be  shanghaied  in  the  dives  on  Beacon  Street. 
Sailors  and  longshoremen  would  shape  up  in 
fink  halls,  and  the  apple  polishers  would  get 
what  Jobs  there  were  while  the  rest  went 
hungry.  Kickbacks  and  discrimination  were 
the  rule,  not  the  exception."  The  wave  of 
union  organization  that  swept  San  Pedro  in 
the  'thirties,  with  seamen  and  longshoremen 
in  the  fore,  put  an  end  to  the  fink  halls  and 
the  shape-up.  It  put  an  end  to  favoritism 
and  discrimination  in  hiring. 

A  man  can  do  a  lot  of  gracious  living  in 
San  Pedro  and  without  a  lot  of  accompanying 
pretensions.  I  pulled  my  car  up,  as  I  usually 
do  when  I  am  in  the  neighborhood,  on  modest 
Bluff  Place,  where  simple,  ordinary  homes 
look  out  over  the  whole  Port  of  Los  Angeles. 
I  could  see  all  the  seaport  hurly-burly,  as  well 
as  all  the  tourist  frippery.  Directly  below  me 
were  the  Cabrlllo  Museum,  Cabrlllo  Beach 
and  the  San  Pedro  breakwater,  which  stretch- 
ed out  In  the  haze  to  Angel's  Gate  and  be- 
yond. What  a  great  place  to  live,  I  mused,  if 
only  the  sordid  considerations  of  livelihood 
did  not  dictate  that  I  live  elsewhere.  I'd  even 
gladly  put  up  with  a  Cabrlllo  Marina  (about 
which  there  are  differences  of  opinion  In  San 
Pedro),  since  It  seems  to  be  the  concensus 
that  relocating  small  boat  harbors  In  this 
fashion  would  keep  Sunday  Sailors  from 
gumming  up  the  operations  of  the  port.  Yes, 
mates.  San  Pedro,  for  all  Its  changes.  Is  still 
a  town  to  daydream  In. .  . . 
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But  progress  calls! 

As  new  developments  take  shape  on  high, 
along  San  Pedro  s  side  of  the  Palos  Verdes 
hills,  older,  lower-class  blights  are  becoming 
meat  for  the  bulldozer.  Some  65  downtown 
acres.  Including  the  riper  blocks  of  Beacon 
Street,  are  in  the  process  of  redevelopment, 
and  the  password  nowadays  among  the  hock 
shop  men  is  Urban  Renewal.  This  Is  also 
the  password  among  bail  bondsmen,  Ro- 
tarlans  and  other  hall-fellows-well-met.  No- 
body seems  to  know,  as  yet.  what  will  replace 
the  derelict  old  buildings  whose  sagging 
walls  no  longer  can  contain  the  romance. 
Intrigue,  debauchery  and  plain,  unvarnished 
tragedy  they've  seen. 

On  the  comer  of  Filth  and  Centre,  across 
the  street  from  where  San  Pedro  keeps  Its  one 
and  only  (so  far)  high-rise  building,  the  town 
Is  about  to  get  a  new  courthouse.  When  I  last 
saw  it,  the  courthouse  was  Just  barely  not 
ready,  though  the  Judges,  dedicators,  public 
personages  and  ribbon-cutters  were.  What  Is 
Important  Is  that  the  courthouse  could  easily 
have  turned  out  to  be  Just  another  court- 
house— square  and  mundane — if  not  for  Ita 
courtrooms,  which  aappen  to  be  round. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
round  courtroom  idea  (with  the  Judge  right 
In  the  middle  of  things)  was  impwrted  from 
Fresno,  a  comparatively  sedate  city,  where  It 
seems  to  be  working  out  nicely.  But  In  San 
Pedro,  such  an  Innovation  Is  bound  to  stlmu- 
lat«  a  lot  of  lively,  active  interest.  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised.  In  fact,  if  there  occurs  a  sudden 
rise  In  harmless  misdemeanors  among 
normally  law-abiding  folk  who  merely  want 
to  get  into  a  round  counroom.  one  way  or 
another.  With  Justice  coming  full  circle,  as  it 
were,  one  can  only  hope  they  remember  to 
provide  a  swivel  chair  for  the  Judge, 

I  regret  to  report  that  In  my  wanderings 
about  San  Pedro,  I  was  able  to  find  only  one 
remaining  old  house  with  a  genuine,  honest- 
to-goodness  Widow's  Walk,  For  those  who 
may  not  know,  a  Widow's  Walk  once  signified 
more  status  than  inside  plumbing  In  a  sea- 
farer's home,  A  special  sort  of  attic  enclosed 
by  a  small  porch  and  always  facing  towards 
incoming  vessels.  It  used  to  be  the  place  from 
which  a  sea  captain's  wife  tor.  at  least,  a  first 
officer's  wife)  would  first  greet  the  return  of 
her  husband's  vessel.  I  couldn't  find  out  how 
many  Widow's  Walks  San  Pedro  had  when 
the  vogue  was  at  its  height.  But  the  Los 
Angeles  Cultural  Heritage  Board  may  consider 
Its  attention  called  to  one  of  the  last  of  the 
breed,  at  324  Tenth  Street,  San  Pedro. 

I  always  leave  San  Pedro  with  reluctance, 
vowing  to  come  back  next  week.  The  last  time 
(a  month  ago)  was  no  exception.  Coming  off 
the  hill,  I  drove  dow.n  Sixth  Street,  past 
shlock  stores  and  Antique  Shoppes — one 
needs  a  printed  guide  to  tell  the  difference. 
Turning  on  Front  Street — ^pardon.  Harbor 
Botilevard — I  drove  past  berths  that  looked 
embarrassingly  new  and  efficient.  I  drove  past 
newer  berths,  still  under  construction,  past 
warehouses  tnd  lumber  yards,  past  the 
sprawling  Todd  Shipyards.  I  drove  under  the 
Vincent  Thomas  Bridge  and.  stalled  in  creep- 
ing traffic,  I  turned  around  to  ask  San  Pedro 
a  final  question :  What  else  was  new,  besides 
the  square  dance  badge  business?  How,  after 
all,  wus  It  doing  in  Its  courtship  of  the  Tourist 
Dollar? 

But.  looking  rather  like  Pc^eye  In  a  nance's 
costume,  San  Pedro  only  winked. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TZIAS      I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1^.  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speakir.  I  share  the 
many  good  things  that  h|ive  been  said 
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about  our  departed  friend  and  colleague, 
the  late  and  lamented  CliiTord  Davis  of 
Tennessee.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a 
man  of  the  highest  honor  and  integrity. 
He  was  a  grciit  orcttor  and  was  a  very  able 
legislator.  His  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  will  long  be  recog- 
nized and  appreciated. 

Alwavs  affable  and  friendly.  Cliff  en- 
joyed life  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
friends— of  whom  he  had  many.  The 
(ountry  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  this  good  man.  I  extend  to  his 
surviving  wife  and  to  other  members  of 
the  family  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 


A  GIS  LETTER  TO  THE  FOLKS 
B\CK  HOME 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  SCH.ADEBi-nCi.  Mr  Sneaker,  a 
youn'-"  soldier  m  Vietnam.  S-t,  Winter  S. 
He?",  who'-e  parents  live  m  Lake  Gcno'.  a. 
Wis-,  recently  wrote  them  a  graphic  let- 
ter giving  his  strong  views  on  the  divi- 
sion existing  in  our  country  over  the 
Souihea:bt   A-ian  involvement. 

The  sergeant's  comments  on  the  war. 
the  campus  disorder--  and  the  need  to 
support  our  Pre  idc".t.  arc  worthy  of 
furtlier  utten'.ion. 

I  insert  a  portion  oi  his  letter  in  the 
RECcr.a; 

A  GIS   LtTTEB  TO   THE  FOLKS   B.ACK   HOME 

Everyone  is  following  the  Cambodia  push 
in  the  newspaper.?  and  on  r.'.dio.  We  all  are 
cheering  N'lX'.  n  on  and  the  troops  ns  well 
It  is  real'.y  the  be.=  t  thin^  that  hns  e-.  er  been 
done  over  here.  The  Dinks  are  really  In  a 
world  oi  hurt  The  Cambotilan  troops  and 
Vietn;imese  troops  are  combining  their  forces 
and  efforts  against  a  common  enemy.  The 
Dinks  won't  be  able  to  figlu  or  resupply  for 
a  long  time  due  to  the  Monsoon  season  In 
the  .-cuth.  It  is  Just  so  great  to  know  the 
war  is  really  not  in  vain  It  re.illy  makes  me 
sick  about  all  the  demonstrations  and  pro- 
testers and  Congress  trying  to  cut  off  the 
funds  I  c  n't  believe  th.-.t  the  country  can't 
see  and  understand  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  the  Cambodian  Invasion  It  seems 
that  they  all  WMUld  have  us  stand  up  and 
sav.  -Peace.  Brother"  to  Charlie  while  h(» 
blows  your  head  off.  It  truly  scares  me  that 
mv  Countrymen  are  trying  to  get  me  killed 
by  giving  aid  to  the  N.V.A  and  V.C.  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  come  home  for  fear  of  being 
confronted  by  tome  long  haired  guy  who 
carries  a  V.C.  flag  or  tears  down  the  Stars 
and  STipes  I  think  Id  become  involved  In  a 
situation  that  would  only  turn  out  bad. 

Honest  to  Ckxl,  It  Is  too  bad  that  the 
N  G  's  at  Kent  or  Madison  didn't  bave  a  mini 
gun  like  is  tised  over  here.  They  would  have 
gotten  about  400  Instead  of  only  4  b 

How  dare  one  of  those  punks  think  they 
are  .so  right  and  headstrong  that  they  can 
sit  9000  miles  away,  read  a  newspaper,  hear  a 
sp>eech.  or  imagine  what  the  world  is  all 
about,  and  then  demand  the  world  be  run  as 
they  dictate. 

dod  Bless  Nixon  for  having  thr  sheer  guts 
to  da  what  he  knows  Is  right  and  stand  by 
his  beliefs.  I  believe  all  the  service  men  and 
Viet  Nam  are  behind  him  and  wish  that  some- 
how the  country  they  light  for  would  come 
to  Its  senses.  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that 
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the  majority  of  the  cotmtry  Is  so  sick  that 
It  can't  control  the  demonstrators.  Is  the 
whole  country  against  winning  this  war  or 
Is  the  majority  being  led  around  by  the 
noce''  I  am  astonished  that  you  and  others 
like  you  would  allow  the  demonstrators  to 
go  unchecked.  If  my  kid  was  part  of  a  dem- 
onstration I'd  Jerk  him  out  of  school  so  fast 
his  head  would  swim.  The  bum  could  then 
trv  to  make  a  go  of  life  without  the  one  big 
thing  the  country  ofl'ers — education.  When 
they  take  life  so  much  for  granted,  then 
mayb«  the  loss  of  that  life  means  very  little. 
Their  only  Justification  for  existence  Is  the 
mere  fact  thaf  they  exist.  They  offer  nothing, 
give  nothing,  and  take  all. 

Another  thing,  taking  for  granted  that  the 
U.S.  Is  still  run  on  a  Democratic  system,  that 
Congress  represents  the  people,  and  does 
what  the  public  majority  want,  I  must  as- 
sume that  the  majority  of  the  public  Is 
against  providing  funds  for  the  Cambodian 
Offensive  I  realize  that  it  hasn't  passed  yet. 
but.  if  It  does,  am  I  to  assume  that  you. 
the  majority,  don't  support  Nixon  and  us  In 
Viet  Nam.  or  Is  It  that  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  Just  never  got  the  word?  I  think  It 
Is  most  likely  the  latter,  and.  If  so,  damn 
everyone  of  the  "silent  majority"  for  being 
so  complacent  if  the  funds  are  cut  off. 

I  really  get  worked  up  over  this  thing  but 
I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  don't  mean  to 
vent  my  anger  on  you  but  at  the  United 
States  that  I  knew  back  In  the  mid-sixties 
which  you  happen  to  'represent  and  be  a 
p.art  of.  They  say  that  your  generation  gave 
us  the  world  such  as  the  mld-slxtles  and  It 
was  good.  Who  the  Hell  gave  us  this  world 
we  have  now.  I  think  my  generation.  Makes 
mo  sick. 

I'll  write  a  nice,  friendly  letter  another 
day.  Have  a  nice  Memorial  Day  and  keep  that 
flag  out  In  the  front  yard.  .  .  . 


July  20,  1970 


PUT  NONE  BUT  AMERICANS  ON 
GUARD 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KE.NTUCKT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urda.v  afternuon.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
yard  back  in  Kentucky  reading  a  Sports 
magazine  when  my  father — -who  lives  up 
the  road — came  down  and  handed  me 
a  periodical  entitled  "The  Bible  Friend  ' 
and  suggested  that  I  read  an  article 
therein  entitled  "Put  None  But  Ameri- 
cans on  Guard." 

I  believe  the  material  would  be  of  value 
to  my  colleagues: 

Put  None  But  Americans  on  GrrAnn 

"Put  none  but  Americans  on  guard  to- 
night." This  command  of  General  Washing- 
ton's to  his  officers  at  Valley  Forge  echoes 
and  re-echoes  down  the  corridors  of  time, 
but  never  so  clearly  as  today. 

All  of  Washington's  army  were  Americans 
What  did  he  mean?  Twenty  miles  a\vay  In 
Philadelphia  was  Gen.  Howe's  army  of  Eng- 
li.sh  and  Hessian  troops,  quartered  In  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  American  homes  and 
public  buildings,  well-fed  by  American 
farmers  driving  in  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
hoes,  along  with  wagonloads  of  grain,  fruit 
and  vegetables  at  considerable  profit  to  them- 
selves: however  General  Washington's  pa- 
triot army  was  starved,  half-clothed,  with- 
out shoes,  in  huts  hastily  built  in  the  snow- 
covered  woods  and  open  spaces  of  Valley 
Forge,  disheartened,  some  ready  to  go  home. 

Washington  knew  that  he  had  two  types  of 


Americans  to  deal  with — one  willing  to  sell 
their  country  to  England  for  money;  the 
other  readv  to  die  to  hold  It. 

We  have  two  types  of  Americans  today: 
the  one  willing  to  sell  our  birthright  Inher- 
ited from  those  men  who  ottered  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  that  this  nation  might  live, 
wi'h  a  heritage  of  freedom  for  tlie  future 
They  would  .sell  it  for  what?  These  Amerl- 
can.s  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop every  God-given  talent  they  possess,  in 
the  frce-est  country  ever  dre<iined  cf 
throughout  the  ages,  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  Christian  civilization,  under  a  Cun- 
slitutlon  five  centuries  ahead  of  Its  time, 
with  individual  responsibility,  the  test  of 
good  citizenship — these  Americans  would  sell 
out  to  a  United  Nation'.s  World  government, 
a  combination  of  governments  and  l.-ck  of 
them,  all  stages  of  civilization  and  lack  cf 
It,  with  cannibalism  rampant  in  Congo 
"states"  with  fewer  inhabitants  than  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  each  holding  one  vote  as  do  we: 
the  U.S.A.  with  200  million  people. 

Russia's  three  votes  plus  seven  satellite 
votes,  all  Communist,  all  atheist,  dominate 
this  pDlice-State.  When  wil!  our  turn  come? 
Shakespeare's  lines  best  describe  our 
plight:  "Ingratitude,  stronger  than  traitors' 
arms,  quite  vanquished  him. — Great  Caesar 
fell.— Then  y>'U  and  I,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us."  Is 
such  to  be  our  fate? 

These  sa'.esmen  of  America  can  be  found, 
not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  our  col- 
leges, schoolrocms  and  pulpits.  In  instruc- 
tions to  his  Reds.  Lenin  .'^aid:  "These  people 
are  the  most  gullible  of  all.  Work  with  them 
for  best  results." 

Members  of  Congress,  voting  for  disarma- 
ment In  a  sovietlzed  armed  world;  for  for- 
eign aid  to  our  Communist  enemies:  Fed- 
eral aid  to  schools,  the  better  to  control 
them;  reciprocal  trade  and  not  protective 
tariff,  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  pre.-ident. 
not  the  Congri-s.s  where  it  was  placed  by  the 
Constitution:  income  taxes  to  pay  for  these 
evils;  welfare  rackets,  formerly  called  social- 
ism, to  undermine  individual  respon.sibiiliy— 
these  are  the  types  of  Americans  V/a.shmgton 
had  m  mind  when  he  said:  "Put  none  but 
Americans  on  guard."  By  their  votes  ye  shall 
know  tliem. 

We  have  no  room  in  this  co'tntry  for  50-50 
Americans.  He  who  is  not  with  us  ab-^olutely. 
Is  against  us  and  should  be  treated  as  an 
alien  and  sent  out  of  the  country." 

These  professors,  instructors,  ministers  of 
the  go>pel  of  Jestis  Christ,  w'ao  preach  and 
teach  our  students  the  virtues  of  an  atheistic 
United  Nations  with  its  goal— world  g.^ve.-n- 
nien-.  are  pleaded  to  be  referred  to  as  "in- 
tellectual.,." the  "Intelllgensla."  Both  terms 
imply  in.ellect.  the  ability  to  think  clearly. 
Will  Rogers  dubbed  them  "Intellectual  il- 
literates.'' These  men  who  see  nothine  to  lose 
in  a  national  s?ll-out,  are  not  thinkers— they 
have  merely  been  to  school,  a  counterpart  of 
the  European  School-men  centuries  ago.  Of 
401  petition  signers  to  abolish  House  un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  81  were 
prominent  clergymen.  135  were  the  great- 
near  great  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
to*aling2ie  or  5i  per  cent. 

Our  Constitution  says:  "No  titles  of  nc- 
bilitv  shall  be  granted."  But  In.stead  of  a 
caste  system  based  upon  titles,  we  mike  god' 
and  half-gods  of  these  un-American  schoo.- 
men  and  pulpit  orators  who  tell  the  "m.^sses 
what  to  think.  Did  they  ever  fight  for  the 
liberty  they  enjoy?  The  question  answers  it- 
self. No  one  ever  gives  away  what  he  has 
offered  his  life  to  possess. 

Washington,  the  founder  of  this  nation. 
Dr.  Franklin,  Constitution  builder.  acclalmeQ 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  In  European  capi- 
tals; Lincoln,  who  saved  the  nation  from 
fragmentation,  "writer  of  the  greatest  short 
speech  In  the  English  language"  the  Gettys- 
burg address;  Edison,  creator  of  this  p'jsn- 
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button  age  thru  discoveries  and  inventions 
In  electricity;  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  who 
conquered  air  and  space  with  the  airplane, 
when  scientists  proclaimed  tliat  nothing 
heavier  than  air  could  fly — none  of  these 
great  Americans  had  degrees — they  had 
brains. 

"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  iree  government .  schools  and 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged," said  our  Founders  (but  not  abused). 
Freedom  of  roligion  is  gui.ranieed  by  our 
Constitution,  but  not  to  teach  disloyalty  to 
the  giver,  the  nation. 

Let  us  not  be  confused  by  the  confusions 
of  such  as  these.  Lincoln  once  .said.  "No  one 
ever  got  lost  on  a  straight  road."  Our  straight 
road  is  mapped  out  for  us  in  our  Consti- 
tution, which,  when  followed,  produced  the 
most  advanced  nation  In  moral  and  economic 
standards,  the  mlglniest  the  wtjrld  has  ever 
known.  Why  not  go  back  to  our  own  thinking 
with  the  Constitution  for  guide? 

To  the  woti Id-be  salesmen  of  our  coun- 
try, whether  they  sit  In  the  White  House, 
on  Capitol  Hill,  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench,  wherever  they  appear,  let  us  follow 
the  order  of  our  first  great  commander, 
George  Washington.  Heiicefortli  "Put  none 
but  Americans  on  guard." 

Do  you  recall  the  memorial  engraving  by 
the  artist.  John  McCrea.  of  a  scene  at  Valley 
Forge,  witnessed  by  the  Quaker.  Isaac  Potts, 
depicting  General  Washington,  with  his 
horse  tethered  to  a  nearby  tree,  on  his  knees 
in  the  snow  in  prayer  to  "God.  who  govern^ 
In  the  affairs  of  men",  through  Whose  guid- 
ance he  and  his  patriot  American  army  de- 
feated the  most  pow^erful  n.-tlon  of  his  dav? 

While  following  Washington '.s  order.s  to 
"Put  none  'out  Americans  on  guard"  at  our 
Capitol  on  the  Potomac,  we.  his  countrymen 
would  serve  our  country  l)est,  by  turning  for 
guidance  to  God  Who  gave  victory  to  him. 
for  we  fight  not  only  communism  embodied 
In  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world  today; 
but  godless  communism  wi'hln  our  gates, 
whose  World  Capitol  is  the  United  Nations. 


RESOLUTION  OF  ALLEGIANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Loyal  Older  of  r^Ioose  is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  "jjurity,  aid.  and  progress," 
three  v.crds  which  are  aptly  expressed  in 
a  resolution  unanimously  passed  at  the 
Moose  international  convention  last 
month. 

As  Carl  A.  Weis,  supreme  secretary  of 
the  Mocse.  said  in  a  recent  letter  to  me, 
the  resolution  "expre.sses  a  few  principles 
which  not  only  touclied  the  hearts  of  our 
.•members  of  the  order  in  attendance  at 
the  cnnvention.  but  prompted  them  to  a 
unanimous  action  acclamation." 

Car!  .said  that  since  the  convention, 
he  and  ether  Moose  cfScers  have  "had  an 
abundance  of  favorable  comments  re- 
flecting considerable  credit  to  and  re- 
spect for  the  order." 

The  resolution  expresses  the  feeling 
of  all  freedom-loving  men:  a  love  of 
country,  a  belief  in  the  worth  of  fellow 
men.  an  abhorence  of  violence,  a  respect 
for  law,  and  a  "dedication  to  the  m.eans 
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through  which  we  can  achieve  imiversal 
peace." 

I  present  the  resolution  at  this  time 
in  th.e  hope  by  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  can  profit  in  some 
measure  from  its  message: 

Resolvtion   of   Allegiance 

Be  it  known  that  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Lodge  of  the  World,  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  here  a.ssembled  for  the  Eighty-Second 
International  Convention  of  our  order,  do 
hereby  publicly  proclaim  and  reaffirm  our 
allegiance  to  God  and  to  the  country  in 
which  we  live. 

Whereas,  our  fraternity  demands  of  us  a 
life  of  faith  and  instills  within  us  the  desire 
to  strengthen  and  preseive  that  for  which 
our  forefathers  have  died  and. 

Whereas,  the  principles  of  our  fraternity. 
those  being,  "Purity.  Aid  and  Progress"  have 
historically  become  the  means  through  which 
the  greatest  of  free  nations  were  conceived 
and  have  grown,  matured  and  abundantly 
prospered  and, 

Whereas,  we  presently  recognize  the  poten- 
tial destructive  consequences  of  both  a 
domesti?  and  international  natiire  which 
tend  to  destroy  and  eventually  devour  na- 
tions which  are  less  than  strong  and. 

Whereas,  we  are  a  patriotic  and  humani- 
tarian fraternal  order  comprised  of  American 
and  Canadian  citizens  and  subsequently 
recognize  that  our  loy.Utles  far  exceed  lho.se 
owed  to  our  families  and  our  fraternity. 

It  is  our  desire,  and  we  firmely  resolve,  that 
our  energies,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively as  gathered  through  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose,  are  dedicated  to  and  aspire  to  re- 
main dedicated  to  God,  to  our  brotherhood 
and  to  our  respective  countries. 

Henceforward  therefore,  be  it  known  that 
as  members  of  a  fraternal  order  consisting 
of   God-fearing,  dedicated  citizens: 

We  firmly  believe  In  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  our  fellowman. 

We  believe  in  the  history  and  traditions  of 
our  country  and  in  the  solidarity  and  unifi- 
cation of  local  provincial,  swte  and  federal 
governments. 

We  openly  and  voluntarily  support  the 
constitution  and  the  civil  l.;ws  which  govern 
o;;r  homeland  and  we  stand  behind  those 
entrusted  with  their  enforcemeiit. 

We  have  great  faith  in  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  our  selected  public  servants  and 
support'  fully  the  policies  adopted  by  our 
legislative  lx)dies. 

We  abhor  violence,  civil  disobedience, 
anarchy,  desecration  of  our  national  flag, 
willful  infrin^^ement  u;)on  the  rirrhts  of  others 
and  all  factions  who  advocate  the  overthrow 
of  our  governments. 

We  respect  law  and  order  and  endeavor  to 
instill  within  others  the  desire  to  maintain 
that  respect. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  means  through 
wiilch  we  can  achiove  universal  peace  but 
we  shall  always,  above  .".11  else,  honor  our 
freedom. 

As  a  memljer  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
titcse  thinss  I  do  solemly  resolve. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  resolu- 
tion bo  distributed  to  all  lodges  cf  our  Order 
where  it  shall  be  read  on  the  floor  of  the 
lodg?  at  an  appropriate  session,  posted  on  the 
lodge  bulletin  boards  and  reproduced  in 
lodge  bulletins.  It  may  be  given  publicity 
through  the  local  news  media  so  that  not 
only  we  the  members  here  assembled,  but 
other  citizens  of  our  countries  will  know 
that  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  respects  and 
openly  gives  ovir  allegiance  to  God  and  the 
Country  in  which  we  live. 

.•\dopted  by  acclamation,  June  18.  1970  at 
Chicago.  111.  < 

C.\RL  A.  Weis. 
Supreme  Secretary. 
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US.    PRISONERS   OF   WAR 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT  ' 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  many  letters  expres-sing  concern 
over  tiie  treatment  of  Americans  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  all 
these  letters  and  appreciate  jiist  how 
much  some  news  of  the  condition  of 
American  prisoners  would  mean  to  their 
wives,  children,  parents,  and  friends  On 
September  17.  1969  I  cosponsorcd  Ho'use 
Congressional  Rfsolution  360  callm:^ 
upon  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  ol  South  Vietnam  to 
comply  with  the  terms  oi  the  Geneva 
convention  rtlaiive  to  the  treatment  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  The  substance  of 
that  resolution  wa.s  adopted  by  the  House 
on  December  2  as  an  am.endent  to  House 
Resolution  613.  supporting  President 
Nixon's  effort.-  to  obtain  peace  witii  jus- 
tice in  Vietnam.  I  would  asain  urge  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  show- 
compassion  in  this  most  urgent  matter  by 
releasing  the  names  of  Americans  no'A* 
held  as  pri.soneis. 

On  July  5.  1970  the  following  article 
by  Ethel  Beckwith  appeared  in  the  Con- 
necticut Sunday  Herald  and  eloquently 
expres.sed  the  pain  and  sorrow  which 
constituents  of  mine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le- 
Grande  C.  Cole.  Sr.,  of  Danbury,  have  en- 
dured for  3  years  because  of  inabihty  to 
learn  the  condition  of  their  son. 

The  article  follows: 
Son  Missing  in  Vietnam.  They  .'\sk  .^:  l  To 
Write 
(By  Ethel  Beckwith  i 

Danbury. — Because  it  is  three  years.  e.T- 
actly,  since  their  pilot  sen  In  the  Viet  war 
was  shot  down  md  taken  prisoner,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  L^Grando  G  Cole,  Sr.  are  making  a  new- 
request  of  good  Americans  everywhere: 

"Send  letters  to  Hanoi.  Plead  with  them 
to  reveal  at  least  one  thing-  whether  our 
.son  is  alive." 

Scores  of  strangers  and  friends  have  done 
so  In  the  past.  Mayor  Glno  Arontl  wrote.  It 
hasn't  warked.  NL.r  has  the  Balniforth  .\\e. 
family's  walled-m  grief  been  lessened. 

The  not-happy  anniversary  finds,  however. 
that  new  and  active  today  is  the  League  of 
Families  of  Prisoners  of  War,  Wives  and 
swee"  hearts  of  missing  men- -mts.'^ing,  but 
believed  to  be  on  the  Vletcong  POW  list — 
have  found  their  wiy  to  television  and  press. 
Recently  they  le.irned  that  1.500  Americans 
are  on  that  list.  Like  Danbury's  Coles,  their 
first  concern  is  to  know  that  their  men  are 
alive. 

The  Herald  will  do  Its  part  on  behalf  of 
the  Coles,  although  to  date  all  the  effort  has 
been  along  :i  path  of  oblivion. 

Three  years  ago  this  week,  two  oflRcers 
rang  the  Cole  doorbell.  Gently  as  possible 
they  recited  these  statistics :  that  on  June  30, 
1967.  at  Vinn  in  North  Vietnam,  a  bomber 
let  was  shot  down  and  its  pilot.  Navv  Lt. 
Le  Grande  Ogdsn  Cole.  Jr  .  was  captured. 

The  same  news  shocked  the  pUot'E  wife, 
with  his  little  son  who  Is  four  years  old  this 
month  at  her  home  in  Florida, 

The  boy  is  Kenneth  Mark  Cole.  Nine 
months  olds  on  his  father's  last  visit.  Ken- 
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neth  can  hardly  recall  his  fathers  face,  but 
he  constantly  studies  every  photo,  and  un- 
failingly asks  "When  Is  my  daddy  coming 
home?" 

Two  days  after  the  fateful  June  30,  the 
Danbury  Coles  had  their  last  letter  from  the 
pilot.  He  was  to  make  a  bombing  mission, 
he  wrote,  flying  an  A-4  Skyhawk  off  the  USS 
"Intrepid".  By  then  he  had  vanished. 

Then  came  a  wire  from  Vice  Admiral  B.  H. 
Senimes  He  advised  the  Coles  against  dis- 
cussing their  son's  capture  publicly.  "The 
area  in  which  your  son  became  missing."  he 
said,  "presents  the  possibility  he  could  be 
held  by  hostile  forces  against  his  will."  Since 
then,  the  League,  and  the  Coles,  have  decided 
to  talk  The  League's  meeting  was  held  In 
Washlngion's  Constitution  Hall. 

Lee  "  enlisted  In  '61,  after  grswluatlon  from 
Abbott  Tech  and  after  receiving  an  applied 
sc:ence  degree  at  Wesconn.  While  training  at 
Pensacola.  he  met  and  married  BlUle  Joe 
Botts  of  that  city. 

The  bombing  mission  he  wrote  hts  parents 
about  occurred  during  his  second  tour  of 
duty  During  the  flrst.  he  had  flown  100 
missions.  His  second  tour  was  only  10  days 
old  when  he  was  shot  down.  Six  months 
before,  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Flying  Cross  for  combat  duty  over 
Phy  Ly  in  North  Vietnam. 

Now  28.  the  Navy  pilot  Is  the  oldest  of 
three  children  of  Le  Grande  and  Hazel 
Tllqulst  Cole.  His  father  Is  employed  at  Fair- 
field Hills  Hospital.  "Lee"  Is  the  brother  of 
Donald,  with  the  phone  company,  married 
to  Jill  Rowland  and  father  of  Don,  Jr.,  and  of 
Cynthia  Cole,  a  Junior  at  Danbury  High 
School 

"In  the  name  of  human  decency  and  Jus- 
tice", wrote  Mayor  Arcontl  In  his  letter 
addressed  To  The  President  of  the  Republic 
of  North  Vietnam."  There  was  no  reply.  If 
Lt.  Cole  Is  alive,  he  Is  not  allowed  to  write. 

At  the  Paris  conference,  when  next  of  kin 
m.ike  their  appeals  for  news  or  release  or 
both,  the  Danbury  pUofs  name  Is  listed. 

The  Coles'  own  church,  St.  James  Episco- 
pal, In  Danbury,  was  flrst  to  send  letters  to 
Hanoi.  Abbott  Tech  students  filled  a  large 
mallbag  with  their  letters.  So  did  Bethel's 
Methodi.st  Church,  The  Navy  Mothers,  Legion 
and  VFW,  and  many  others.  The  Coles  a£k 
them:  please  write  again.  It  Is  their  one 
hope.  The  Cole  telephone  Is  748-7347. 

In  the  letters  the  Coles  suggest  this 
phrase:  "We  ask  only  for  recognition  of  the 
commitment  made  by  both  our  nations  at 
the  1957  Geneva  Convention  regarding  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war."  Postage  to  Hanoi 
Is  25  cents 
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skilled  nursing  home  services  after  90 
days  is  reduced  33 'b  percent  the  Federal 
percentage  for  mental  hospital  care  after 
90  days  is  reduced  33 '3  percent,  and  the 
Federal  percentage  is  eliminated  totally 
when  275  benefit-days  have  been  pro- 
vided duiing  a  lifetime.  Section  225  also 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  reduce  the 
Federal  payment  to  the  Stales  by  an 
amount  which  is  equivalent  to  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  State  intermediate  care 
rate  and  the  amount  of  the  rate  if  there 
had  been  a  reasonable  differential  be- 
tween the  rate  of  skilled  nursing  home 
services. 

Tlie  effect  of  this  provision  on  Penn- 
sylvania in  fi.scal  year  1970-71  will  be  a 
reduction  of  Federal  participation  of 
$13,000,000.  The  reduction  will  increase 
to  $21,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1971-72.  This 
may  result  in  needed  health  care  services 
being  denied  to  between  10,000  and 
15,000  elderly  and  chronically  ill  persons 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  has  obtained 
appropriations  for  assistance  amounting 
to  $308,000,000  in  fiscal  1970-71.  The  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  had  re- 
Quosted  $338,000,000.  This  menns  that  we 
must  be  prei^ared  to  e.xperience  a  cut- 
back of  services  and  no  giowth  in  our 
program,  due  to  this  $30  million  slash. 

When  this  $30  million  deficit  is  added 
to  the  reduction  of  $13  million  luider 
H.R.  17550.  a  total  deficit  of  $43  million 
will  befall  the  poor  and  needy  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Tlie  corrections  in  the  social  security 
system  sought  under  H  R.  17550  can  be 
effected  in  other  and  sounder  ways, 
through  utilization  review,  implementa- 
tion of  levels  of  care — under  title  XIX — 
and  proper  classification  and  assignment 
of  patients  to  proper  facilities. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
17550  contains  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1970.  Many  provisions 
in  the  bill  are  commendable  in  their 
purpose  and  effect,  however,  section  225 
could  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  as  well. 

Section  225  is  intended  to  provide  in- 
centives for  the  States  to  emphasize  out- 
patient care  under  medicaid  programs 
by  increasing  the  percentage  by  25  per- 
cent. According  to  the  formula  of  this 
section,  the  Federal  percentage  for  acute 
hospital  care  after  60  days  is  reduced 
33 '  3  percent,  the  Federal  percentage  for 


SOUTH  BAYANS  SAIL  THREE  SEAS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  summer, 
as  millions  of  young  Americans  left  their 
classrooms  to  work  and  to  travel,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  unique  adventure  under- 
taken last  summer  by  20  youths  from  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  a  trip  which  took  them 
around  the  world  and  aroused  the  ad- 
miration of  cur  entire  community. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  would  be  in- 
terested in  reading  of  these  young  men 
and  their  adventures  crossing  the  seas 
in  the  Prince  Louis,  a  96-foot  three- 
masted  square-rigged  schooner. 

The  two  owners.  Charles  Arreola  and 
Eugene  Klakovich,  both  of  San  Pedro, 
selected  and  purchased  a  1921  schooner 
built  in  Marstel.  Denmark.  Outfitting  the 
ship  took  another  6'2  weeks. 

Friends  from  the  South  Bay  area  were 
invited  to  sign  on  as  volunteer  crew 
and,  finally,  a  total  of  20  persons  were 
enlisted  for  the  voyage.  After  paying 
their  own  plane  fare  to  Demnark,  the 
youthful  sailors  cast  off  anchor  and  be- 


gan their  historic  voyage,  which  was  to 
take  2' 2  months. 

Learning,  they  quickly  discovered,  is 
not  only  confined  to  land.  As  they  de- 
parted from  Denmark  and  separated 
themselves  from  the  9-to-5  society,  the 
newsreading,  television-viewing  civili- 
zation of  Los  Angeles,  they  learned  to 
extract  their  food  from  the  waters  and 
to  survive  the  elements  and  the  ocean. 

A  description  of  their  perilous  adven- 
ture and  triumphant  arrival  in  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  is  given  in  an  interview 
appearing  in  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
by  staff  writer  Jonathan  Beaty : 

Bayans  Sail  Three  Seas 

Early  morning  fishermen  and  dock  workers 
shook  their  heads  In  disbelief  as  the  Prince 
Louis  sailed  majestically  into  the  Los  An- 
geles Harbor,  completing  a  two  and  a  half 
month  transoceanic  voyage. 

Proudly  coming  in  under  full  sail,  the  96- 
foot,  three-masted,  square-rigged  schooner — 
manned  by  a  bearded,  ragged  crew  of  South 
Bayans— looked  as  if  It  had  Just  sailed  in 
out  of  another  century. 

With  her  paint  curled  by  the  Caribbean 
sun,  and  battered  by  the  Atlantic  storms,  the 
wooden  ship  slipped  Into  her  berth  on  Ter- 
minal Island  as  her  young  crew  whooped, 
laughed  and  waved 

The  seven  sailors  on  board — from  San 
Pedro,  Redondo  Beach.  Torrance  and  Den- 
mark— were  the  last  of  the  original  crew  of 
twenty.  The  missing  crewmen,  some  of  them 
students  and  school  teachers  from  the  South 
Bay,  had  left  the  ship  and  flown  home  from 
PaJiama  and  Barbados  to  be  back  to  school  In 
September. 

Charles  Arreola.  28.  co-owner  and  captain 
of  the  Prince  Louis:  Robert  Wallace.  19.  Rob- 
ert Robinson,  17,  Frank  Canettl,  22,  Anthoity 
Ostolch,  22.  Robert  Trombarl.  25,  and  19- 
year-old  Ole  Hansen  from  Denmark  com- 
pleted the  trip. 

They  were  glad  to  be  home,  but  their  voy- 
age had  been  a  happy  one. 

"We  didn't  have  a  single  personality  prob- 
lem the  whole  voyage,"  said  Robert  Trom- 
barl, the  ship's  engineer. 

"The  whole  crew  was  really  Just  one  big 
happy  family." 

They  had  to  be,  since  they  all  lived  to- 
gether In  the  roughly  converted  cargo  hold 
which  became  their  home  for  73  days. 

Raymond  Wallace,  captain  of  the  ship  from 
Denmark  to  Panama,  sailed  with  his  wife 
Barbara,  and  his  8-year-old  daughter  Mari 
They  and  ano.her  couple  left  the  ship  In 
Panama,  but  .Wallace  was  on  hand  to  greet 
th£  ship  In  Los  Angeles. 

His  son  Robert  was  still  on  board. 

Wallace,  a  special  effects  designer  who  de- 
signed some  of  the  ships  at  Disneyland  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Princess  Louise  Res- 
taurant at  the  harbor,  acted  as  mentor  and 
tea<;her  for  the  flrst  part  of  the  cruise. 

"We  held  classes  in  seamaushlp  and  navi- 
gation every  day,"  Wallace  said 

The  elder  Wallace  was  well  qualified  for 
the  Job — he  flrst  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
15,  and  was  a  master  mariner  by  the  age  of 
18.  "And  I've  been  sailing  ever  since,"  he 
added. 

Trombarl,  who  lives  In  Redondo  Beach,  said 
the  most  exciting  part  of  the  Journey  came 
when  the  ship's  steering  system  broke  dur- 
ing the  height  of  a  storm  off  the  coast  of 
Prance. 

"I  guess  you  might  say  I  was  really  con- 
cerned," the  engineer  said  In  what  appeared 
to  be  a  pretty  big  understatement. 

"The  wind  was  blowing  over  65  knots  per 
hour,  and  the  waves  were  20,  maybe  22  feet 
high,  when  the  chain  block  that  controls 
the  steering  pulled  out  of  the  deck." 

"The  skipper,  two  men  on  watch,  and  my- 
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self  were  the  only  ones  on  deck — everybody 
else  was  sick." 

But  they  managed  to  rig  a  block  and 
tackle  on  the  tiller  to  hold  the  ship  against 
the  wind,  and  the  steering  gear  was  repaired. 

"The  only  other  time  we  were  scared," 
Trombarl  added,  "was  the  Saint  Elmo's  Are 
thing." 

Another  young  crew  member  told  of  the 
weird  and  frightening  play  of  green  fire  about 
the  ship  off  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

"We  were  In  the  middle  of  a  big  thunder- 
storm," he  explained.  In  the  light  of  one  of 
the  lightning  flashes  he  saw  the  ghostly  green 
and  blue  fireballs  racing  around  the  steel 
rigging,  and  Illuminating  the  anchor  chain 
and  mast. 

"Just  then  a  peal  of  thunder  went  off  in 
my  ear,  and  I  said,  that's  It — that's  all — I'm 
going  to  get  off  the  ship  in  Acapulco." 

The  three-master  was  built  In  1921  In 
Marstel,  Denmark,  and  had  been  used  for 
hauling  cargo  until  she  was  purchased  by  her 
new  American  owners. 

The  Prince  Louis,  once  named  the  Llllae- 
beit — which  means  "small  sound"  In 
Danish — sailed  out  of  the  famous  Ring  An- 
derson Shipyard  in  Denmark  on  July  20. 

The  captain  sailed  under  engine  power 
most  of  the  way,  since  there  was  only  enough 
wind  for  the  sails  for  10  days  out  of  the 
cniis*.  The  150  horsepower  diescl  engine 
pushed  the  schooner  along  at  a  steady  eight 
knots,  night  and  day.  as  the  ship  traversed 
the  Atlantic,  the  Carrlbean.  and  the  Pacific 
oceans. 

Their  best  speed  logged  on  the  voyage, 
however,  was  under  sail— a  churning  12  knots 
an  hour— with  the  entire  crew  laughing  and 
urging  their  weathered  and  creaking  ship 
onward. 

After  leaving  Denmark,  the  Prince  sailed 
through  the  Kiel  Canal  In  Germany,  and 
docked  In  Portsmouth.  England. 

"We  were  there  for  three  days,  and  did 
the  whole  London  scene."  Robinson  said. 

They  sailed  from  Portsmouth  to  Vigo. 
Spain,  and  then  to  Funchal  on  Madeira  Is- 
land. From  there  they  made  an  18-day  cross- 
ing to  Bridgetown  on  the  I-lr.nd  of  Barba- 
dos, stopping  to  explore  and  sklndive  In  the 
crystal  clear  waters  of  the  Windward  Island 
Chain. 

After  going  through  the  Panama  Canal 
they  headed  for  Acapulco,  Mexico,  but  ran 
Into  a  fuel  problem. 

"We  were  mixing  lube  oil  In  with  the 
diesel  fuel  to  stretch  it  out,  but  we  couldn't 
make  it."  Trombarl  said. 

They  had  to  anchor  in  the  tiny  harbor  of 
Port  Angeles,  Mexico,  and  travel  cross  coun- 
try to  the  next  village  to  get  fuel. 

"It  took  us  two  days  to  haul  It  back  In 
drums  and  bring  It  aboard  In  the  skiff," 
Trombarl  recalled. 

With  fuel  for  the  engine,  the  Prince  made 
it  to  Acapulco.  and  then  to  Mazaiian  to  ob- 
tain a  visa  for  their  Danish  cook. 

The  last  leg  of  the  adventure  lasted  six 
days  and  brought  them  home  again — Into 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  with  the  American 
flag  waving  proudly  at  their  battered  stern. 


BOMBS  AWAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Navy  is  continuing  a  questionable 
policy  against  the  wishes  of  726  Ameri- 
can inhabitants  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
municipality  of  Culebra. 

These  people  live  constantly  in  fear  of 
bodily  harm  from  the  use  of  part  of  their 
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home  island  for  missile  weaponry  prac- 
tice. 

The  Navy's  principal  justification  for 
perpetuating  its  activity  on  Culebra  is 
that  the  island  has  been  historically  as- 
signed such  a  role. 

This  rigidity  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  our 
democratic  traditions  which  counsel  flex- 
ibility and  accommodation  to  meet  the 
changing  times.  The  Navy's  intransi- 
gence is  also  contrary  to  its  own  proud 
and  meritorious  traditions  aod  a  blight 
on  the  compassionate  nature  we  consider 
part  of  our  national  ethos. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  New- 
York  Times  editorial  of  July  10,  1970,  and 
that  of  the  Washington  Post  of  July  14, 
1970,  both  of  which  follow: 

Culebra  and  Goliath 

Can  anyone  really  believe  that  the  only 
suitable  target  area  in  the  entire  Atlantic 
Ocean  for  testing  a  new  generation  of  guided 
missiles  and  glide  bombs  is  a  7,000-acre 
Island  off  Puerto  Rico  which  726  American 
citizens  call  home?  So  says  the  United  Slates 
Navy,  which  already  owns  a  third  of  the 
Island  of  Culebra  and  now  intends  to  lease 
and  eventually  buy  another  third. 

What  the  Navy  has  really  wanted  to  do  lor 
fifteen  years  is  to  buy  all  of  Culebra  and  re- 
settle the  Island's  residents  elsewhere.  But 
Culebra  Is  a  municipality  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
can  be  dissolved  under  the  Commonwealth's 
Constitution  only  by  vote  of  Its  residents.  A 
survey  indicates  that  95  percent  of  the  Cu- 
lebrans  oppose  the  Navy's  current  expansion 
plan  and  at  least  75  per  cent  want  the  Navy 
to  pvil!  out  altogether. 

Under  existing  conditions.  Culebrans  mutt 
cope  with  a  nerve-WTucklng  noise-poliuuon 
problem  from  shelling,  bombing  and  low- 
flying  Navy  jets.  Culebrans  find  their  free- 
dom of  movement  curtailed  by  Navy  maneu- 
vers and  security  requirements,  their  econ- 
omy and  development  menaced  by  the  Navy's 
expansion  plan. 

As  part  of  what  the  Navy  calls  the  "inner 
range  portion"  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range  complex.  Culebra  unquestionably 
offers  substantial  advantages  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  systems.  What  is  equally  obvi- 
ous Is  that  the  Navy  for  a  long  time  remained 
Insensitive  to  the  rising  resentment  of  the 
Culebrans  and  dragged  its  feet  on  examining 
possible  alternatives  to  the  use  of  this  in- 
habited  Island. 

It  would  be  a  salutary  example  of  what  one 
likes  to  think  the  United  States  is  still  all 
about  If  the  mightiest  Navy  in  the  world 
now  decided  on  its  own  to  weigh  anchor  and 
go  elsewhere  to  explode  Its  new  arsenal,  leav- 
ing 726  poor  Islanders  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Why  Bo.mb  an  Inhabited  Island? 

It  Is  time  that  high-level  attention  be  paid 
to  the  controversy  over  Culebra.  The  Navy, 
which  already  owns  about  one  third  of  this 
7.000-acre  island  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  is  trying  to  obtain  another  third 
of  it  so  as  to  expand  its  training  operations 
there,  with  the  Installation  of  a  Walleye  ;nis- 
slle  target  on  the  Immediately  adjacent  small 
island  of  Culebrita.  The  move  is  bitterly  re- 
sisted by  most  ol  the  726  inhabitants  and 
many  other  Puerto  Rlcans  on  the  gruund  t.Sat 
the  use  of  the  island  as  a  target  has  already 
made  l.fe  there  almost  intclerable. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Civil  Rights  Commissirn 
has  described  the  military  training  op>era- 
tions  on  Culebra  as  "excessively  intcn.se.  con- 
tinuous. Irregular  and  dangerous."  The  cattle 
business  on  the  island  Is  said  to  have  been 
virtually  ruined.  Fishing  has  been  gravely 
impaired,  and  since  these  two  Industries  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  Income  for  the  fam- 
ilies living  on  the  island,  the  economic  im- 
pact of  the  shelling  and  bombardment  has 
been  severe.  Equally  troublesome  Is  the  effect 
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on  education.  One  teacher  reports  that  the 
school  buildings  "tremble  with  every  explo- 
sion" and  that  the  children  are  too  fright- 
ened, distracted  by  noise  and  plagued  by  loss 
of  sleep  (from  the  night  bombing)  to  give 
serious  attention  to  their  studie.=  . 

Repercussions  from  this  use  of  an  in- 
habited island  as  a  target  have  spread  far 
beyond  Culebra  Itself.  Many  Puerto  Ricans 
see  In  It  evidence  of  a  general  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity In  Washington  to  commonwealth  prob- 
lems. Tensions  on  the  Island  have  risen 
notably  since  the  shelling  and  bombing  on 
Culebra  have  been  stepped  up.  A  columnist 
for  the  San  Juan  Star  recently  suggested 
that  if  Congress  should  grant  the  Navys  re- 
quest to  take  over  more  of  the  island  it  could 
swing  popular  sentiment  toward  independ- 
ence or  at  least  away  from  statehood  more 
effectively  than  anything  else" 

Aside  from  the  Injustice  of  inflicting  con- 
ditions akin  to  warfare  on  the  people  of 
Culebra.  therefore,  the  Navy's  policy  threat- 
ens to  complicate  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  commonwealth.  Juct 
now  these  relations  are  in  a  delicate  state. 
Sentiment  In  favor  of  independence  has  been 
growing  along  with  sentiment  for  statehood, 
although  a  substantial  percentage  cf  the 
people  still  seem  to  favor  the  existing  com- 
monwealth status.  It  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate If  the  government  in  V.'a.'^hmetnn 
should  unduly  Infiuence  the  outcome  of  the 
debate  now  going  on  In  regard  to  Puerto 
Rico's  future  by  continuing  a  short-siEhted 
and  Inhumane  policy  in  Culebra 

The  need  for  good  relations  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  will  remain  an 
imperative  of  the  future  whether  the  com- 
monwealth is  retained  or  statehood  is  re- 
quested. For  one  thing,  the  Roosevelt  Roads 
Naval  Base  Is  the  second  most  important 
naval  installation  in  the  Caribbean  For  an- 
other, the  relations  between  W'ashliieton  and 
San  Juan  are  enormouslv  influential  in  our 
dealings  with  the  rest  of  Latin  America  Even 
though  the  Navy  finds  Culebra  a  convenient 
area  for  its  training  operations,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  a.s  a  nation  to  get  into  the 
posture  of  putting  bnmbs  ahead  of  people 


HORTON  COMMENDS  HUMANITAR- 
IAN SPIRIT  OF  C  RAYMOND  NARA- 
MORE  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  ROCHESTER 
AND  MONROE  COUNTY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\''ES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  this  past 
Simday.  it  was  my  honor  and  privilege 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  C.  Ray- 
mond Naramore  memorial  painting  at 
the  Humane  Society's  Lollypop  Farm  in 
Fairport.  N.Y. 

C.  Raymond  Naramore  was  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Huniane  Society  of 
Rochester  and  Monroe  Cotuity.  and  for 
17  years,  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  society.  I  knew  him  for  years 
before  his  sudden  death  on  March  28, 
1969.  I  personally  knew  of  his  kindness 
and  love  for  all  living  things.  He  had  a 
tremendous  love  for  his  cause  and  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  all  mankind  and  animals.  He 
was  a  true  humanitarian. 

Ray  Naramore  was  a  teacher  for  35 
years  at  West  High  School  before  he 
started  full-time  work  with  the  Humane 
Society.  He  immediately  began  to  make 
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the  Humane  Society  an  active  part  of  the 
community.  Ray's  work  became  widely 
known,  and  soon  the  pubUc  started  to 
donate  money  to  the  Humane  Society. 
H?  purcha,sed  the  first  animals  which 
children  could  view  and  pet.  They  were 
three  llamas,  five  deer,  two  burrows,  and 
five  Persian  caracul  lambs. 

It  was  largely  due  to  Ray's  effort.?  that 
the  pre.seiu  Loliypop  Farm  came  into 
existence.  I  w'i.<  present  at  the  1P66  dedi- 
cation of  Loliypop  Farm  wlrich  wa.s  the 
start  of  Rnv's  dreams  coming  true.  Stray 
and  in.imcd  animals  find  a  home  at  the 
farm  and  the  public  can  then  adopt 
them. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  a  memorial 
jiainting  s'mnld  be  dedicated  to  Rav.  It 
was  painted  by  an  outstandir.g  local  art- 
ist. Stanley  J.  Gordon. 

The  cereir.o.;y  was  especially  moving. 
The  program  included  Mr.  Chester 
Cliampion  who  introduced  Mr.  Henri 
Projanski.  Mr.  Projanski  gave  the  invo- 
cation. Speakers  included  Mayor  Stephen 
May.  Dr.  Stanley  Jacobs,  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Rochester 
Humane  Society,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jus- 
tice, president  of  the  American  Humane 
Association.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Rogers,  exec- 
utive director,  introduced  Dr.  Jacobs.  Dr. 
Jacobs  presented  the  painting  of  C.  Ray- 
mond Naramore  of  the  Humane  Society 
of  Ro^b.ester  and  Monroe  County  and 
Mrs.  Naramore  accepted  and  unveiled  it. 
The  memorial  plaque  was  luiveiled  for 
tlie  renaming  of  the  Concourse  Hall  to 
Naramore  Hall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety because  they  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  cause  against  cruelty  to 
aiiimals. 

Tliey  include: 

Briire  Perry,  rh.iirinar.  of  the  board:  Dr. 
Sta:iiey  B  .T.Tcnbs.  president:  Vice  Presidents 
Frank  W.  Allen.  Schiuier  Baldwin.  Mrs  Einil 
Brown.  Chester  C.  Champion.  Mr.  Ranie" 
Mlner:  Henry  R.  Dntcher.  Jr.,  secretary;  Miss 
K.^flierine  O.  Love,  treasurer;  Bruce  Percy, 
treasurer  perm.i:ient  fur.d;  Frank  M  R.ieers. 
executive  director:  Sharon  I.  Anderson,  dl- 
rocUiT  cf  humane  education. 

Board  of  directors — Ch.irles  Ar.-'rus, 
Cieorge  BeiiiPtti.  Mrs.  James  L.  3eria;'.n.  Don- 
ald BUgcre.  Mrs,  Mercer  Brugler.  Mrs.  Phillip 
Burrill,  Realto  E  Cherne,  John  D.  Cockeroft. 
M.  Job!:  Cors'iii,  Mrs.  Wiiiiam  H  DeWitt.  Mrs. 
Martin  Donahoe.  Jr..  M)ss  Vivian  Ev.nns,  Mrs. 
Richard  Garrett  Dr.  Eric  S  Green.  Mrs.  J. 
Lawrence  Keiinedy.  John  H.  Kilfhen.  Mrs. 
Mscy  L.  Ltrner.  Clarence  S.  Lunt.  Glenn  E. 
Matthews.  Mrs  C  Raymond  Na'-amore.  Gil- 
bert A.  N'.isb.^.un-.,  Mr.-.  Frederick  T.  Plerson. 
Jr.,  Henri  P.  Projansky,  Frank  M,  Rogers, 
William  F  Rust.  Herman  H.  Sch'.vartz.  Wil- 
liam F.  Sheppard.  L.  B.  Skefflngton.  W. 
Stephen  Thomas,  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Toppln.  and 
.Mr~.  Ge:.:ee  Todd. 

Tlie  program  bor  klet  ccnta'ned  a  verv 
comprehensive  historv  of  the  Humane 
Socetv  of  Rochester  and  Monrce  Cr.mvy 
from  187?  to  1970.  which  I  include  in  my 
remarks: 
History      of     the     Humane     SocirTY      of 

RnCHESTER  AND  MoNROE  Cof  NTT  FROM   1873 

TO  1970 

The  Humane  Society  of  Rochester  and 
M 'nroe  County  was  founded  by  J.  B.  Werner 
in  1873  because  of  his  great  concern  for 
ilorse^J  and  mules  that  pulled  barges  on  the 
canal.  Fifteen  years  later  In  1888  it  became 
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necessary  to  protect  other  animals.  After 
some  work  the  Humane  Society  became  a 
legal  organization  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislative  Branch. 

The  Humane  Society  became  a  part  of  the 
City  p.)und  and  was  not  widely  known  until 
in  1952,  C.  Raymond  Naramore,  a  teacher  for 
35  year  in  West  High  School  and  known  for 
his  humane  work  with  people  as  well  as 
animals,  started  full  time  work  for  the  Hu- 
mane Society. 

Mr.  Naramore  Immediately  started  to  work 
to  make  the  Humane  Society  an  active  part 
of  the  Community  life  of  Monroe  Coiaity.  He 
first  made  up  a  well  organized  program  to 
present  to  the  public.  He  formed  Committees 
and  a  larger  Board  of  Directors  and  spoke  to 
assemblies  In  public  schools;  Scout  troops; 
and  any  group  who  would  Listen  to  him  He 
moved  the  Society  from  the  pound  to  an 
old  barn  on  South  Clinton  Ave.  His  work 
soon  became  widely  known  and  the  public 
began  to  donate  money  for  this  project.  Soon 
able  to  purchase  4  acres  of  land  with  the 
help  of  friends  he  purchased  the  first  animals 
for  children  to  come  and  see  and  pet.  They 
were — three  llamas,  five  deer,  two  brirros 
and  five  perslan  caracul  lambs.  Later  goats 
were  added. 

Ray  continued  to  plan  and  build  always 
looking  ahead  to  the  future.  Food  Huts  were 
established  so  that  people  could  feed  the 
animals. 

In  1964  Hiram  Marks  gave  the  Humane 
Society  140  acres  on  Victor  Road,  Fairport, 
N.Y.  Many  days,  weeks  and  months  of  hard 
work  obtaining  pledges,  contributions  and 
donations  until  in  1966  ground  was  broken 
for  our  present  "Loliypop  Farm."  Here  at 
LolIyp>op  Farm  some  of  Ray's  dreams  came 
true.  Strays,  injured  animals  were  picked 
up  and  tiie  public  could  adopt  dogs  and 
cats  from  us. 

Humane  Societies  cost  money:  Labor.  Staff 
members,  food  for  our  animals,  fuel,  electric- 
ity and  many  other  expenses  that  occur.  We 
are  ever  e.xpanding  and  growing. 

Mr.  C.  Raymond  Naramore,  our  Executive 
Vice-President,  after  17  years  p.issed  away 
very  suddenly  on  M.uch  28th.  1069.-  Hun- 
dreds of  heart  warming  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived by  his  family  and  many  tributes  have 
been  paid  him.  This  beautiful  painting  that 
we  are  dedicating  today  is  his  final  tribute. 
This  beautiful  painting  was  made  po.ssible  by 
the  gifts  to  the  C.  Raymond  Naramore  Me- 
morial Fund  from  Ray's  friends.  We  here 
at  the  Farm  are  striving  eaOb  day  to  make 
our  Society  one  that  Ray  wouiu  be  proud  of. 
With  your  help  we  will  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
memorial  painting,  Mr.  Thomas  Justice, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Humane 
Society  of  Colimibus.  Ohio,  was  the  guest 
spe^er.  For  many  years,  Mr,  Justice  has 
been  the  in-esident  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion which  lias  a  membership  of  over 
1.000  societies. 

He  knew  Ray  Naramore  well,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
his  speech  which  so  finely  captures  the 
dedication  of  Ray. 

The  speech  follows: 
The  Dedication  of  the  Memorial  Portrait 
OF  C.  Raymond  Naramore 

One  of  the  great  privileges  and  pleasures  of 
my  thirty  year  career  in  humane  work  took 
place  here  when  I  was  Invited  to  participate 
in  the  dedication  of  these  beautiful  and  mod- 
ern animal  facilities  on  July   9th.   1967. 

As  president  of  the  American  Humane  As- 
sociation I  was  proud  to  honor  a  fellow  hu- 
manitarian, a  fellow  association  board  mem- 
ber, and  a  close  personal  friend,  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  humane  complex,  which  had 
been  a  long  time  dream  and  cherished  ambl- 
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tlon  of  your  then  most  esteemed  and  beloved, 
executive  vice  president,  the  late  C.  Raymond 

Naramore. 

Today,  three  short  years  later.  I  return.  I  ■ 
return  with  the  same  great  privilege,  the 
same  pleasure,  and  the  same  fidelity  of  pur- 
pose to  Join  with  you  in  paying  honor  and 
tribute  witli  deep  and  abiding  love  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  but  very  humble  bene- 
factor. 

I  remember  eighteen  years  ago  when  that 
man.  who  was  new  to  formal  and  professional 
humane  work,  began  his  upward  climb  in  our 
campaign  against  crxielty.  A  man,  who  had 
earlier  in  his  life  devoted  himself  to  educat- 
ing and  encouraging  children  and  who.  when 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five  threw  himself  Into  a 
new  career,  that  embraced  not  only  children 
but  all  living  creatures. 

I  lirst  met  Rav  Naramore  emhteen  years 
ago.  I  quickly  learned  that  here  was  a  niun, 
who  refused  to  approach  any  cliallenge  with- 
out first  having  ammunition  to  meet  that 
cl-.a!ienge.  and  here  was  a  man.  who  refused 
to  compro:riise  any  position  or  condition  that 
V.  as  basically  and  fundamentally  Inhumane. 
Havins'  once  accepted  the  assii'nment  to  head 
the  Humane  Society  of  Rochester  and  Monroe 
county,  he  determined  to  learn  first  hand — 
liow  other  humane  organizations  were  oper- 
ated and  so — he  came  to  Columbtis. 

He  came  to  Columbus  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  my  society.  This  was  otir  first  meeting. 
Ray  stayed  a  week  with  me.  and  It  was  to  me 
a  verv  memorable  week,  with  Ray  working 
very  hard  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  luimane 
work,  a  field  of  endeavor  he  had  not  previ- 
ously known  from  the  Inside.  While  he  ob- 
served and  learned,  he  also  shnred  with  me 
his  hopes,  his  ambitions,  and  his  philosophy 
for  a  better  world — a  v.'orld  that  wotild  em.- 
brace  kindness  and  compassion  as  a  way  of 
life. 

When  he  left  Columbus  to  return  to  Roch- 
ester, he  took  with  him  a  commitment  that 
liis  humnno  society  would  always  offer  succor 
to  all  helpless  creatures,  and  that  the  hu- 
mane education  of  the  children  wotild  be  of 
pnramnunt  Importance  in  furthering  the  end 
toward  kindness  to  all  of  God's  animal's.  He 
.■spent  the  rest  of  his  life  working  toward  that 
goal.  I  .''.m  sure  that  somewhere,  somehow,  he 
must  know  that  this  work,  his  work,  is  he\r.e, 
carried  forward  as  he  had  phinned  that  i: 
would. 

Ray  told  me  many  times  during  the  years 
that  followed  our  first  meetine  how  much  he 
loved  children  and  animals.  It  was  that  Icve 
tiiat  first  brouiht  him  into  this  work  and  It 
was  that  love  which  sustained  him  over  the 
di^Ticult  times  he  encountered  while  buildina: 
this  fine  humane  society  into  Its  riuhtftil 
place  of  prominence  on  the  local,  regional, 
and  national  scenes. 

R:iy  h.'d.  after  a'l.  devoted  thlrtv-five  vpirs 
of  teaching  the  youth  of  thi.s  community. 
As  a  classroom  teacher  and  a  student  .'.d- 
visor  he  came  in  contact  with  tII  tvpe"  of 
voting  people.  He  worked  with  bov  rcouts. 
sir]  scouts,  r.nd  m  mv  other  vounc  peoples 
groups,  and  even  before  he  turned  himself 
to  humane  work  he  had  exposed  these  voung 
friends   of   his   to   his   love   far   anmi:--!? 

Durine  his  vears  as  an  educator,  R"^v 
Naramore.  still  had  time  to  enjov  his  ani- 
mals, especially  the  horses  i:id  c!of?s  he 
raised.  When  he  retired  from  hi?  formi! 
educition  chores  he  eagerlv  accented  hi-:  new 
ch.-illeti'Te  w!*h  this  societv.  and  -n  so  do- 
ing he  implemented  his  educntional  know- 
how  into  a  far  reaching  proeram  of  humane 
education,  inculcating  in  the  hearts  :ind 
minds  of  all  of  this  commun'ty's  citizenry— 
a  feeling  of  kindness  and  compassion  toward 
all  their  animals.  His  efforts  were  success- 
ful. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  Intimately,  also 
knew  how  much  he  gave  of  himself  to  that 
success.  No  matter  what  difficulty  he  faced, 
and  no  matter  what  the  time  of  day  the 
difficulty  occurred,  he  was  ready,  willing  aM 
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couiidently  able  to  meet  and  overcome  any 
obstacle. 

Ray  Naramore  was  totally  committed 
to  hi. mane  work.  His  concerns  encom- 
passed not  only  those  on  the  local  scene  but 
far  m  .re  than  Rochester  and  Monroe  Coun- 
ty. They  encompa.s;.ed  the  nation,  and  In- 
deed problems  of  the  v.'orld.  Make  no  mis- 
take those  on  your  local  scene  were  enough 
for  any  ordinary  man  to  handle,  but  Ray 
Naramore  was  no  ordinary  man  By  ihowiu^ 
those  larger  concerns,  Ray  was  forced  to  give 
even  more  of  him.self  to  tlie  cause.  He  did 
Ej  willingly  and  without  hesitation.  To  do 
otherwise  would  have  been  unthinkable  and 
so  he  ttave  of  himself  completely. 

When  Ray  was  invited  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Humane  .Association  he  accepted  with- 
out hesitation.  We  who  worked  with  him 
on  the  association's  board  knew  and  under- 
stood his  devotion.  We  admired  hin;  and 
loved  him  for  his  sincerity  and  for  nis  en- 
thusiasm. 

We  miss  Ray  Naramore  and  I  miss  R.-jy 
Naramore.  as  I  know  you  do.  His  death  last 
year  left  a  place  In  your  comnitinity  and 
in  our  National  Humane  Movement  that  can- 
not be  filled — btit  remembering  him,  as  we 
are  doing  here  today,  with  tlie  dedication 
of  this  memorial  portrait,  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting tribute  to  his  devotion,  his  dedication, 
his  love,  and  his  enormotis  zeal  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  helpless,  and  the  prevention 
of  crtielty  to  all  mankind  and  his  ani- 
mals. 

Let  us  all  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  which  Ray  Naramore  so  fervently  es- 
poused and  pray  for  the  repose  of  liissoul 
m  everlasting  peace,  with  the  knowledge  that 
his  contributions  toward  the  creation  of 
kindlier  attitudes,  the  protection  of  the  lielp- 
Ies5,  and  the  prevention  of  cruel tv  '.vere  not 
:n  vain. 


VIETNAMIZATION  AND 
REPRESSION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16.  1970 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly 
cominend  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Augustus  Hawk- 
ins, and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
Mr.  William  R.  Anderson,  for  their  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  during  their  re- 
cent factfinding  tour  of  Indochina.  The 
shocking  disclosure  of  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  Con  Son  National   Prison 
in  South  Vietnam  points  up  once  again 
the  brutal  and  repressive  nature  of  the 
regime  which  the  Nixon  administration 
maintains  in  power  in  Saigon.  The  most 
discouraging  part  of  the  whole  episode 
is  that  this  finding  is  only  one  blatant 
example   of  the   pervasive   police   state 
tactics  that  govern  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  For  over  a  year,  the  present 
administration,  including  both  the  State 
Department  and  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger's 
office  in  the  White  House  have  had  at 
their  disposal  a  report  issued  by  a  U.S. 
study  team    on   political   and   religious 
freedom   in    Vietnam    which    late    last 
spring   visited    four   South    Vietnamese 
prisons  and  detailed  the  terrible  condi- 
tions inside  them,  including  the  use  of 
tiger  cages  at  Con  Son. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  that  study  team  I  called  for 
an  investigation  on  the  House  floor,  Jane 
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19,  1969,  It  was  not  acted  upon  despite 
the  fact  that  our  Government  was  at  the 
time  financing  a  SI. 3  million  expan.sion 
of  the  Con  Son  facilities. 

In  the  meantime  there  have  been  at 
least  four  other  reports  calling  attention 
to  these  conditions.  One  is  the  study 
by  the  Vietnamese  journalist,  Pliam  Tain, 
which  I  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  9,  1969.  Another  is  based 
on  the  personal  inspection  of  Con  Son 
prison  by  a  delegate  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Saigon, 
and  was  made  available  to  both  the 
Nixon  and  Tliieu  administrations.  Fi- 
nally, both  houses  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese legislature  have  issued  reports  alleg- 
ing tortui-e  of  students  in  government 
prisons. 

Notwithstanding  these  reix-ated  dis- 
closures, the  chief  American  adviser  on 
public  safety  in  Saigon.  Frank  Walton, 
compared  the  Con  Son  prison  to  a  Boy 
Scout  recreation  camp.  Even  aft«r  Con- 
gressmen Hawkins  and  Anderson  had 
seen  the  tiger  cages  at  Con  Son  with  their 
own  eyes,  the  American  AID  advisers  for 
South  Vietnamese  prisons  were  insisting 
that -conditions  were  not  bad.  But  the 
situation  goes  far  beyond  the  inhuman 
conditions  which  exist  at  Con  Son  or  any 
of  the  other  detention  centers  in  the 
provinces  of  Vietnam.  Con  Son  is  not  an 
isolated  incident  which  minimal  correc- 
tive action  will  erase.  It  is  symptomatic 
of  the  continuing  and  brutal  deprivation 
of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam.  Tliis 
charge  hits  fundamentally  at  the  Nixon 
administration's  Vietnamization  plan  to 
end  the  war.  How  can  we  expect  the 
Thieu-Ky  dictatorship  to  preserve  itself 
in  power  if  in  the  absence  of  terror  and 
American  muscle  it  is  totally  bereft  of 
the  popular  support  of  its  people? 

I  join  today  in  sponsoring  the  concur- 
rent resolution  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson  i. 
This  bill  relates  to  the  treatment  and  ex- 
change of  civilian  and  militai-j-  prisoners 
in  Vietnam  and  urges  the  President  to 
impress  upon  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  that 
we  will  not  condone  a  continuation  of 
their  present  violations  of  their  owti  citi- 
zens" civil  rights  and  hberties.  But  in  my 
judgment  the  President  must  go  further. 
He  must  seriously  examine  the  Vietnam- 
ization program  and  honestly  face  up  to 
the  reality  of  the  corrupt  government  we 
continue  to  support  in  Vietnam. 
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LEGACY  OF  THE  COLD  WAR  IN 
INDOCHINA 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  continuing  and  heightened 
debate  over  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  Southeast  Asia  I  find  an  article  by 
Townsend  Hoopes  in  the  July  1970  issue 
of  Foreign  Aflfairs  extremely  timely. 

Mr.  Hoopes,  in  explaining  the  basic 
rationale  behind  both  the  initial  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  justifications  for  our  con- 


tinued presence  in  the  countiy.  points  to 
a  'cold  war  syndrome,"  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "alive  and  well  and  living  in 
Wasiiinston."  The  author  believes  the 
policymakers  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion tend  to  see  "every  local  uprising  as  a 
ir.ortai  te-t  of  wills  between  a  Communist 
octopus  and  the  free  world  coalition." 

It  v\ould  appear  to  me  that  the  deep 
division  and  emotional  reaction  to  the 
Cambodian  invasion  wa.s  but  an  example 
dl  the  rejection  of  this  cold  '-ar  .^vndrome 
by  an  Increasing  percentage  of  the 
American  public.  This  article  by  Mr. 
Hoopes  points  out  the  archaic  nature  of 
the  cold  war  syndrome  and  the  pressing 
need  for  the  President  and  a  ■.-mali.  in- 
fluential segment  of  the  foreign-military 
bureaucracy"  to  recognize  that  there  is 
"no  reason  why  our  rich  and  powerful 
country  cannot  extricate  itself  from  In- 
dochina with  reasonable  poise  and  dig- 
nity, without  a  traumatic  loss  of  self-con- 
fidence, and  without  a  lap.sc  into  mindless 
;;olation." 

I  find  such  observations  by  the  former 
Under  Secretary'  of  the  Air  Force  and  dis- 
tinguished author  of  "The  Limits  of  In- 
tervention" to  be  both  pertinent  and  tell- 
ing. I  hereby  insert  "The  Legacy  of  the 
Cold  War  in  Indochina"  which  appeared 
in  the  July  1970  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs 
into  the  Record: 
Legacy  of  the  Cold  War  in  Indochina 

I  By  Townsend  Hoopes ) 
A  question  recently  posed  by  a  distin- 
guished colleague  is  central  for  anyone  who 
c.irnestly  seek.-^  to  understand  how  an  entire 
generation  of  Ame-;.an  political  leaders,  with 
the  best  wiU  !r.  the  world,  pushed  the  coun- 
try onto  tne  slippery  slopt  tiiat  led  ever 
downward  into  the  engulfing  morass  of  In- 
(.iochina.  The  question  is  this:  "Why  did  so 
many  intelligent,  experienced  and  humane 
.•nen  in  government  fall  to  grasp  i,he  im- 
nioiaiity  of  our  Intervention  in  Vietnam  and 
the  cancerous  division  it  was  producing  at 
home,  long  after  this  was  instinctively  evi- 
dent to  their  wives  and  children?" 

As  a  nation  we  are  still  only  heginning  to 
address  this  prickly  and  uncomfort.ible  ques- 
tion. The  Ne-w  Left  ha^  of  course  long  since 
rendered  it,^  own  verdict:  namely,  that  the 
entire  leadership  w;is  venal,  and  was  more- 
over acting  withm  the  compulsions  of  an 
imperialist  system  For  those,  however,  who 
still  value  reason  and  believe  in  factual,  pro- 
portioned discourse  a^  the  most  reliable  road 
to  approximate  truth,  the  question  Is  serious 
and  compelling;  ultimately  it  is  inescapable. 
While  we  remain  at  some  distance  from  a 
complete  answer,  it  seems  certain  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  answer  lies  in  wliat  has 
been  called  the  cold-war  syndrome  and  in  It^ 
ramified  legacy.  Every  American  over  40 
1  especially  those  between  40  and  60)  shares 
involuntarily  In  this  legacy,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  because  the  cold  war  was  the 
pervasive  reality  of  the  years  in  which  that 
generation  came  to  its  political  maturltv.  Bv 
cold  war  I  mean,  of  course,  the  highly 
charged  and  dangerous  power  struggle  that 
billowed  up  out  of  World  V/.\t  II  between  a 
monolithic  communist  structure  directed  by 
Stalin  and  a  rather  more  loose,  hastily  reas- 
sembled coalition  of  nations  led  by  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  a  tendency  today,  especially 
among  younger  people,  to  denigrate  the 
Stalinist  threat,  to  discount  the  challenge 
and  the  perils  it  presented,  and  by  various 
efforts  at  historical  revisionism  to  conclude 
that  the  cold  war  was  an  unnece.-3sary  hap- 
pening provoked  by  American  Imperialists 
and  militarists.  The  evidence  of  those  who 
helped  to  formulate  the  democratic  response, 
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or  who  merely  lived  through  the  period.  Is 
of  course  quite  different    The  co'l  *ar  *as 
a   real    and   bliter   struggle   touched   off   by 
swim's  utterly  serious  efforts  to  subvert  and 
capture    Western    Europe,   to   penetrate   the 
Medltermnean   basin,   and   to  gain   a  major 
influence    In    the    strategic    Asian    anchor. 
Japan     Nd    doubt.    US     insistence    on    free 
elections   m   E  is- err.   Europe  confirmed   the 
wor=,-  fuspicions  of  Sovle-.  leaders  that  a  unl- 
ver,aUst    Amerlc.tn    capiwllsm    Intended    to 
cienv   Russian   pir.iniountcy   In   the   belt  of 
stales  through  which  Hitler's  terrible  invad- 
ing  force   had   marched,   a   buffer   zone   re- 
cvrded    bv   Stalin   as   the   mlnim.U   require- 
ment   cf    Ru.-^sJAn   security.   But   It   was   not 
merely    the    case    of    a    Kremlin    ie.idershlp 
understandably   paranoid   in   the   aftermath 
o-'  urprecedented   human  loi^s  and  physical 
deM=titlon  inside  its  homeland;  It  was  also 
the  ci-e  of  a  leadership  impelled  bv  the  Iron 
logic  of  a  messianic  Ideology,  a  fact  that  made 
the  Soviet  Union  compulsively  expansionist 
and  thus  something  quite  different  from  the 
classic    narlon-state.   Tlirough    his    far-flung 
operative  Stalin  discerned.  In  the  war-bred 
chaos  beyond  his  borders,  new  opportunities 
to  ex'end  S>vlet  power. 

Disciplined,  activist  communist  parties  all 
over  the  world  were  almost  Instantly  respon- 
sive to  central  direction  from  the  Kremlin; 
and  they  were  bent  upon   widespread   dls- 
rupUon  and  seizure,  stimulated  by  the  brute 
fact  that   much   of  the  civilized   world   lay 
Dhvslcally  and  economically  prostrate  In  the 
immediate  wake  of  World  War  11.  To  meet 
and  turn  back  a  fundamental  challenge  to 
the  power  balance  which  we  had  fought  that 
war  to  restore,  we  were  thrust  by  irresistible 
logic    into    a    series    of    dramatic    salvage 
operations— to  aid  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  re- 
build   Europe    through    the    Marshall    Plan, 
establish  the  North    AUantlc  Treaty  Orga- 
nization  stand  In  Berlin,  fight  In  Korea.  As 
the    one    free    nation    with    the    necessary 
strength  and  coherence  to  lead  the  resist- 
ance, we  were  forced  by  the  steady  pressure 
of  postwar  crises  to  exertions  of  a  scale  and 
character  that  seemed  to  make  our  universal 
involvement   a  permanent   necessity.  While, 
in  fact    the  restoration  of  Western  Europe 
and    Japan,    and   the   effective   blunting   of 
Moscow's     Ideological-military     thrust,     re- 
quired only  about  eight  years,  the  effort  was 
totally  absorbing.  Combined  with  the  harsh 
lesson  in  power  realities  taught  by  Wor.d 
War  II.  Its  effect  was  to  shape  the  thinking 
of  an  entire  American  generation  with  respect 
to  the  wav  power  Is  organized  In  the  world 
and    with"  respect    to    the    requirements    of 

U.S.  security. 

II 
The  Korean  war  In  particular  shaped  our 
na-lonal     attitudes    about    the    developing 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  thus  made  prob- 
able  as  early  as  1954.  our  ultimate  military 
intervention   11  years  later.  For  the  attack 
on  South  Korea  was  a  Russian  decision— a 
command  bv  Stalin  to  send  a  Russian-trained 
puppet  armv  across  an  established  interna- 
Uonal  boundary  line.  Washington  saw  the 
attack  as  a  naked,  centrally  directed  aggres- 
sion, a  bold  attempt  to  upset  the  precarious 
poetwar  balance,  a  dagger  aimed  straight  at 
our  vital  interest  In  Japan.  This  grave  vew 
only  in  resolutions,  but  in  sending  to  battle 
was  confirmed  by  the  United  Nations    not 
combat  forces  from  14  member  nations.  Such 
a    vigorous    reeponse,    mingling    free-world 
IdealUm  with  a  practical  determination  to 
defend    the    global    power    balance,    was    a 
sTn^lar  triumph  for  the  collective  security 
TeTll  It  redeemed  the  dismal  failures  of 
the  League,  so  also  It  confirmed  the  suspicion 
that   the    communist    menace    excluded    no 
mlans   in   pursuing   lt«   expansionist   alma 
Washington  had  thought  It  discerned  the 
Russian  hand  In  Southeast  Asia  even  before 
this  event    A   month   before  the  attack  on 
Korea    the  United  States  extended  military 
and  economic  aid  to  those  three  petty  states 
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to  which  Prance  had  In  1948  granted  a  nomi- 
nal independence  within  the  French  Union. 
Announcing  the  new  policy  from  Paris   May 
8    1950  Secretary  Acheson  said  in  part:     ine 
United"  States,   convinced   that   neither   na- 
tional  independence  nor  democratic  evolu- 
tion exists  in  any  area  dominated  by  Soviet 
imperialism,   considers   the   situation   to   be 
such  as  to  warrant   its  according  economic 
aid  and  military  equipment  to  the  Associated 
States  of  Indochina  and  to  Prance  in  order 
to  assist  them   In   restoring  stability.   .   .   • 
While  the   policy  reflected,  in  part,  a  price 
demanded    by    Prance    for    her    cooperation 
with  NMX).  1'  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the 
language  was  of  American  choosing.  As  the 
Korean  war  deepened,  so  did  our  assistance 
to  the  Prench  forces  in  Indochina.  A  Jo  nt 
statement  in  September  1951  by  high  diplo- 
matic and  military  officials  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments   expressed     'complete    agreement 
that  the  successful  defense  of  Indochina  Is 
of    great    Importance   to   the  defense   of   all 
Southeast  Afia. "  and  emphasized  that  Amer- 
ican and  French  policies  In  Indochina  "are 
not  at  variance.  '  The  United  States  promised 
faster    deliveries   of    military    equipment.    A 
similar   communique   of   June  30.   1952.   ex- 
pressed   "unanimous    satisfaction    over    the 
vigorous   and   successful    course  of   military 
operations;"  it  added  that  the  "excellent  per- 
formance of  the  Associated  .States'  forces  In 
battle  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  particular 
encouragement."  Already  underwriting  one- 
third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Indochinese  war, 
we  proceeded  further  to  expand  our  military 
aid  to  "the  French  Union." 

In  1954.  we  were  just  a  year  beyond  a  pain- 
fully achieved  Korean  truce,  after  three  years 
of  bloody  fighting.  The  communists  had  won 
the  clvu'war  in  China,  a  result  which  brought 
severe  psychological  shock  to  Americans,  who 
had    nurtured    sentimental    notions    of    the 
Chinese  people  and  of  U.S.-Chlnese  relations. 
Mao  was  consolidating  his  control  over  that 
vast  land  mass  and  Us  population  then  num- 
bering 600  million  people.  Chinese  commu- 
nist intervention  in  the  Korean  war,  brought 
on    by    a   serious    misreading   of   diplomatic 
signals  on  both  sides  and  by  the  Truman- 
MacArthur  decision  to  march  to  the  Yalu, 
had  highly   charged   America's  fears  of  the 
Yellow  Peril;  more  broadly.  It  had  reinforced 
our  perception  of  a  precarious  coalition  of 
free  states  under   assault   across  the  entire 
globe  by  a  seamless  international  conspiracy. 
In  the  circumstances,  It  was  almost  inevlt^ 
able  that  the  United  Slates  would  view  the 
Impending  Prench  departure  from  Indochina 
as  merely  the  opening  of  another  avenue  fol 
communist  expansion  in  Asia. 

The  possibilstv  of  local,  independent  com- 
munist action  lay  outside  the  range  of  our 
cold- war  vision.  As  Secretary  Dulles  said  In 
June    1954:    "At   the   moment,   Indochina   Is 
the   area    where    international    Communism 
m-)"-    vigorously  seeks    expansion.   .   .   .  The 
problem  is  one  of  restoring  tranquility  In  an 
pr»a  -.viiore  disturbances  are  fomented  from 
C  -lutnunlst  China,  but  where  there  is  no  In- 
vasion   by    Communist    China."    Prom    the 
ponp'r.nnw  analyses  of  George  Kennan.  the 
leiding  Russian  exoert  of  his  time,  the  .some- 
wh.-it  undiscrlmlnating  Inference  was  drawn 
that  every  form  of  communism  flowed  with- 
out limit'lnto  power  vacuums  and  open  crev- 
ices   wherever    thev    presented    themselves. 
And  Indochina  without  the  French  seemed 
to   fit   that   Interpretation   almost   precisely, 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh  dominant  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Chinese  land  mass  controlled 

by  Mno.  „      ,j     ^ 

A"'e"lca's  policy,  engineered  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles,  thus  set 
about  building  an  antl-communlst  counter- 
force  in  the  South— first  by  helping  to  estab- 
lish the  dc  facto  reality  of  a  new  sovereign 
nation  next  by  finding  and  Installing  a  new 
national  leader  (Diem),  and  then  by  en- 
dowing him  with  abundant  economic  and 
mlUtary  assistance.  The  United  States  was 
not  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva  Agreements 
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I  nor  to  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  con- 
ference which  spelled  out  the  agreement  to 
all-Vietnam  elections  in  1956);  as  President 
Elsenhower  explained  It  on  July  21,  1954, 
the  agreement  "contains  features  which  we 
do  not  like."  In  a  separate  statement  at 
Geneva,  the  United  States  declared  that, 
while  It  would  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the 
use  of  force  to  upset  the  terms  of  the  set- 
tlement, it  would  take  a  grave  view  of  any 
renewal  of  communist  aggression  In  the  area. 
It  then  m  jved  urgently  to  conclude  the 
SEATO  alliance  and  to  bring  under  its  pro- 
te.nion  Camb.idia.  Laos  and  one-half  of  Viet- 
nam, i.e.  "the  free  territory  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  of  Vietnam." 

In  July  1955.  the  new  government  m  Sai- 
gon took,  with  U.S.  encouragement,  the  next 
logical  .^tep;  it  rejected  the  North  Vietnamese 
invitation  to  discuss  elections,  on  grounds 
that  were  above  suspicion  In  the  West,  given 
the  context  of  total  struggle  against  "In- 
ternational Communism."  Saigon  .irgued 
{hV  the  people  in  the  North  wuuld  be  un- 
able to  express  their  will  freely,  and  that 
falsified  votes  In  the  North  could  outweigh 
genuine  votes  in  the  South.  Underlying  every 
specific  move  was  the  firmest  American  de- 
termination to  prevent  any  further  com- 
munist advance. 

It  Is  significant  that  these  policies  and -ac- 
tions were  strongly  supported  by  the  Amerl- 
can  people;  there  was  no  dissent  from  within 
government,  very  little  from  Congress  or  the 
press,  and  nothing  significant  from  scholars 
or  other  close  observers  of  foreign  affairs.  As 
a  nation  we  had  little   perception  that  we 
might  be  frustrating  a  widely  supported  na- 
tional  Independence  movement  by  lending 
our  aid  and  our   prestige  to  what  were  at 
best  colonial  puppets,  who  suffered  an  in- 
nate Incapacity  to  win  over  any  sizable  seg- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  their  side, 
and  who.  as  it  turned  out,  could  not  govern 
at  all  without  the  direct  presence  and  sup- 
port of  a  very  large  U.S.  expeditionary  force. 
What  we  saw  predominantly  was  another  dis- 
agreeable,  but   utterly   necessary,   effort  to 
plug  the  dike  against  further  communist  ex- 
pansion In  Asia. 

m 
It   is   very   difficult   to   argue    today  that 
that  Judgment  did  not  reflect  the  historical 
and  political  truth  for  America  at  the  time 
for  it  was  based  on  direct,  chilling  and  bloody 
encounters  with  Stalinism  at  many  strategic 
points  on  the  globe.  The  trouble  and  the 
tragedy  have  been  that  the  American  re- 
si^nse  to  the  cold  war  generated  Its  own  mo- 
i^ntum  and.  in  doing  so.  led  us  Progressively 
to  actions  beyond  the  rational  requirements 
of  our  national  security.  Looking  back,  one 
can  see  why  men  of  good  consclence-e^ea 
men  with  a  sense  of  history-were  vulnerable 
to  the  developing  huJjris.  for  the  major  ele- 
ments of  our  national  response  bad  roots  in 
some   of   the   noblest   American    traditions 
Prom  Woodrow  Wilson  down  thr°"e^  PranK 
lln  Roosevelt  we  were  bequeathed  the  legacy 
ot  America's  democratizing  mission  m  the 
world.  And  whatever  retrospective  cynlc^ 
Americans  might  have  felt  at  ha^)°8  ™ 
m  1918  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ 
racy."  It  did  not  make  the  "Four  Preedo^ 
or  the  "Atlantic  Charter"  any  less  compel 
ling  as  political  alms  In  1945.  Prom  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Henry  Stlmson  came  the  strong 
belief    m   the   need   for   collective   security 
Salnst  aggression,  a  conviction  reinforced  ^y 
tSe  disastrous  failures  of  the  league  of  N* 
tlons  in  the  1930s  which  hadled  ^  ^o  tte 
holocaust  of  world  War  11.  From  the  tense 
confrontation  with  Stalinism  came  a  sem 
official,  increasingly  dogmatic  antl-conunu 

nlsm.  i„_4f( 

Each  of  these  strands  of  policy  was  le^ti 
mate  and  useful.  If  applied  with  Me"^  °; 
proportion.  But  what  began  happening  after 
and  as  a  result  of.  the  Korean  war  can  W 
seen  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  as  « 
tension  pressed  to  the  point  of  distortion. 
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Stimson's  doctrine  held  that  collective  action 
was  required  to  prevent  rather  clear-cut  ag- 
gressions by  great  powers  against  the  v\tal 
interests  of  other  great  powers,  in  order  to 
maintain  or   restore   a   working   balance   of 
power  among  those  leading  states   But  John 
Faster  Dulles,  who  practiced  a  devil   the<iry 
of  communism,  began  to  apply  the  collective 
security  idea  to  cases  where  great  p(_wer  in- 
volvement was  merely  speculative  or  tenuous. 
or  where  the   US.  Interest,  seen   In   propor- 
tion, was  only  marginal.  The  Centra!  Treaty 
Organization  i CENTO),  viewed  by  Dulles  as 
a  'oarrier  to  a  Soviet  military  attack  south- 
ward into  the  Middle  East,  merely  Ejonerated 
improvements  In  the  road  network  and  other 
commi:nlcaUons   linking    Iran.   Afghanistan 
Lnd  Pakistan;  It  also  provided  Pakistan  with 
arms  in  order  to  balance  off  India 

CENTO  did  not.  however,  prevent  Soviet 
penetration  into  the  Middle  East:  that  feat 
was  accomplished  bloodlessly  by  the  proven 
Western  stra'agem  of  offering  military  equip- 
ment— In  this  case  to  Egypt.  Syria  and  'Ve- 
men.  The  South-East  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (SEATO),  created  in  response  to  what 
was  seen  as  the  danger  of  communist  Chi- 
nese hordes  pouring  down  through  Southeast 
Asia  and  on  into  Malaya.  Btirma  and  Indo- 
nesia, brought  together  a  strange  collection  of 
physically  weak  or  politically  dl.sabled  part- 
ners. Indeed  the  luilikellhood  that  they 
could  or  would  ever  act  effectively  in  concert 
was  so  apparent  that  the  alliance  provided 
only  the  thinnest  cloak  for  what  was  pri- 
vately understood  to  be  Us  underlying  pur- 
pose: namely,  the  protective  exorcise  of  U.S. 
power.  Six  months  before  the  treaty  was 
signed.  Secretary  Dulles  had  warned  of  a  pos- 
sible communist  Chinese  Invasion  of  South- 
east Asia.  "If  such  overt  military  aggression 
x'curred."  he  said  on  June  11."  1954.  "that 
would  be  a  deliberate  threat  to  the  United 
States  itself.  The  United  States  would  of 
course  invoke  the  processes  of  the  United 
Nations  and  consult  with  its  allies.  But  we 
could  not  escape  ultimate  responsibility  for 
decisions  closely  touching  our  own  security 
and  self-defense." 

By  these  and  similar  pronouncements  the 
Chinese  oonununlst  menace  was  inflated, 
and  the  American  defense  line  drawn  through 
the  heart  of  Southeast  Asia.  Thus  were  distor- 
tions of  threat  and  Interest  progressively 
embedded  in  the  unspoken  suppositions  of 
policy  formulation,  accepted  by  both  political 
parties  and  sustained  by  American  public 
opinion.  From  1950  onward,  we  underwrote, 
for  example,  a  large  Nationalist  Chinese  Army 
en  Taiwan,  a  policy  based  partly  on  the  ra'- 
tlonale  that  It  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
a  large-scale  Invasion  from  the  communist 
mainland;  more  ebjectlve  analysis  showed  In 
1965  (when  Mao's  armed  forces  were  better 
organized  and  equipped)  that  his  chances 
of  sending  a  sizable  amphibious  force  across 
120  miles  of  open  water  In  the  face  of  Nation- 
alist aerial  surveillance,  the  Seventh  Fleet 
and  quickly  available  U.S.  combat  airpower 
was  approximately  zero. 

By  a  similar  process  of  inflation,  the  pro- 
portioned impulse  that  produced  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  led  later  to  the  delusion  of  "na- 
tion-bulldlng"  in  Vietnam,  and  Lyndon  John- 
son's expressed  hope  of  bringing  the  full 
■  rults  of  the  Great  Society  to  the  Mekong 
Priident  and  rational  anti-communism. 
Which  rec-gnlzed  Moscow  and  Peking  as  ma- 
jor adversaries  in  the  international  arena, 
out  understood  that  ideology  Is  transient 
wnile  national  interests  endure,  degenerated 
•?,\_'^^'"e  into  a  sort  of  religious  obsession 
«'nlch  saw  the  threat  as  a  changeless  all- 
encompassing  evil;  the  result  was  to  becloud 
Clear  thought.  The  pressures  thus  arising 
jrom  a  combination  of  real  and  spurious 
inreats  and  from  our  assumption  of  vast 
responsibility  in  a  world  seething  with 
Change  and  discontent,  moved  U.S.  pol- 
cj— and  American  opinion— toward  a  Pav- 
lovian    tendency    to    see    every    local    up- 
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rising  as  a  mortal  test  of  wills  be- 
tween a  communist  octopus  and  the  free 
world  coalition.  The  trouble  was.  of  course, 
that  this  view  of  our  various  adversaries  as 
a  monolith  persisted  long  after  the  facts  on 
which  It  was  based  had  begun  to  shift. 

The  sea  changes  In  the  communist  situa- 
tion that  occurred  in  the  late  1950s  and  the 
1960s  are  now  well  known;  one  needs  there- 
fore to  cite  only  the  major  developments  as 
reference  points:  (1)  the  Slno- Soviet  breach, 
which  split  the  v-aunt^d  unity  o;  communist 
doctrine  and  thus  progre.sslvely  undermined 
tiie  Soviet  position  as  Mother  Church;    (2| 
developments    within    the    U.S.S.R.    Itself — 
caused  by  years  of  effective  NATO  contain- 
ment, the  aging  process,  and  the  effects  of 
affluence — which   moved   Russia   toward   the 
posture  of  a  status  quo  power  and  noticeably 
leduced  Soviet  revolutionary  fervor  in  rela- 
tion to  the  u.iderdeveloped  world;   i3)  Mos- 
cow's progres.sive  loss  of  appeal  to  and  con- 
trol ever  communist  parties  throughout  the 
world  that  lie  beyond  the  physical"  reach  of 
Russian  military  power;  and  (4(  the  growing 
uneasiness  of  the  Soviet  position  In  Eastern 
Europe,  brought  about  by  broader  economic 
and  cultural  relations  with  the  West  and  the 
radiated  eflects  of  de-Stallnlzatlon  In  Russia. 
The  latter  process  led.  of  course,  over  a  period 
of  years,  not  only  to  signs  of  public  criticism 
of  the  official  system  In  Russia,  but  also  to 
varving   kinds    of   self-assertion   in   Eastern 
Europe,    where    latent    nationalism    needed 
only  opportunity  to  be  rekindled.  The  inva- 
sion  of   Czechoslovakia  In    1968   seemed   to 
mark    the   end    of   officially   tolerated    post- 
Stalin  liberalism,  but  It  did  not  end  Ru.>=slan 
uncertainties  In  Eastern  Europe:  moreover.  It 
once  again  showed  the  world  a  siege  men- 
tality that  could  hardly  enhance  the  attrac- 
tion of  communism  in  other  places. 

Notwithstanding  these  developments— 
which  between  1954  and  1964  were  of  course 
unevenly  paced,  partially  disguised,  and  in- 
complete— every  American  policy  action  in 
Vietnam  during  that  period,  tinder  three 
Presidents  and  ranging  from  economic  aid  to 
military  training  to  military  supply  to  the 
sending  of  advisers,  continued  to  be  based  on 
what  seemed  a  self-evident  proposition: 
namely,  that  the  expansion  of  "International 
Communism"  presented  everywhere,  and  In 
nearly  every  form,  a  direct  ;inenace  to  U.S. 
security  that  had  to  be  stopped — In  the  last 
resort  by  whatever  means  were  necessary. 
.  We  thus  embarked  upon  large-scale  mlU- 
tary Intervention  In  1965  because  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers,  and  the  President  who  ac- 
cepted their  advice,  remained  the  prisoners 
of  their  cold  war  experience  at  a  time  when 
communist  power  had  In  fact  ceased  to  be 
monolithic  and  was  breaking  up  Into  Ideo- 
logical and  political  fragments.  Intellectually 
aware  of  this  fragmentation,  American  lead- 
ers were  nevertheless  unable  to  acknowledge 
and  apply  the  Implications  of  that  process  for 
either  "International  Communism"  or  the 
U.S.  Interest  in  Southeast  Asia.  Still  impelled 
by  the  long  shock  wave  produced  bv  the  com- 
munist victory  In  China  and  the  l^ench  col- 
lapse in  Vietnam,  they  saw  instability  in  that 
area  as  primarily  the  consequence  of  alien 
subversion;  they  also  saw  it  as  Intolerable — 
and  remediable. 

The  cold-war  syndrome  prevailing  in 
Washington  In  1965  thus  represented  no 
break  with  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
periods.  None  of  those  responsible  perceived 
the  necessity— or  the  possibility— of  redefin- 
ing our  Interests  or  our  role  In  the  world  in 
ways  that  would  permit  the  drawing  of  more 
careful  distinctions  between  those  commit- 
ments and  involvements  that  are  In  fact 
vital  to  otir  national  security,  and  those  that 
spring  more  or  less  from  our  deeply  held  view 
of  what  the  world  "ought"  to  be  and  of  how 
It  "ought"  to  be  organized.  A  few  viewed  the 
prospect  of  a  protracted  testing  of  wills  In 
Insurgent-counterlnsurgent  combat  with 
missionary  zeal,  accepting  as  an  article  of 
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faith  the  dubious  notion  that  an  insurgency 
blocked  in  Vietnam  would  deter  an  Insur- 
gency planned  In  Jordan  or  Trinidad  Con- 
vinced absolutely  of  America's  altruism,  they 
were  persuaded  that  only  through  the  ap- 
plication of  American-guided  "nation-build- 
ing." American  cotuuer-guerrilla  doctrine 
and.  If  need  be.  American  military  forces 
could  backward  nations  be  saved  from  the 
scourge  of  instability  and  brought  to  their 
rightful  place  In  the  modern  world. 

Our   efforts  on   behalf  of  South   Vietnam 
through    1964  are  not,  I  believe,  fairly  con- 
strued as  Immoral.  If  one  thus  understands 
the  origins  of  the  governing  US    attitudes 
and  the  formidable  new  strength  and  dimen- 
sion they  were  given  by  the  relentless  pres- 
sures   of    the   cold    war    TTiough    flawed   by 
progressive  misconceptions,  U  S.  policies  to- 
ward Southeast  Asia  were  well  intentloned 
and  pursued  in  the  earnest  belief  that  we 
were  defending  freedom.  Yet  at  each  of  sev- 
eral critical  Junctures— in  1962  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  (at  the  prompting  of  General 
Maxwell    Taylor    and    Walt    Rostow)    intro- 
duced artillery   and  fighter-bomber  aircraft 
Into  South  Vietnam  and  raised  US  fulvlsory 
strengths  from  700  to  16.000;  after  the  over- 
throw of  Diem  in  November  1963.  m  the  au- 
tumn of  1964  when  the  collapse  of  the  card- 
board regime  in  Saigon  seemed  imminent- 
American  leadership  failed  to  grasp  the  cen- 
tral truth:  namely,  that  the  U.S.  Interest  in 
Southeast   Asia   Is    limited,    not    vital;    that 
while  a  limited  effort  to  shore  up  South  Viet- 
nam was  warranted,  a  total  ellort  to  save  a 
government  founded  at   low  tide  upon   the 
receding  sands  of  the  French  colonial  em- 
pire was  both  alien  to  our  Interest  and  de- 
structive of  our  reputation.  The  sudden  dis- 
continuity in  the  American  presidency  may 
well  have  been  the  decisive  factor  after  1963. 
In  any  event,  the  chances  for  restraint,  for 
acknowledging     mistakes     with     reasonable 
grace,  and  for  an  intelligent  cutting  of  losses 
were  missed.  The  nation  went  over  the  brink 
and  down   the  slippery  slope    We  failed   to 
see    that    the   realization    of   our    ostensibly 
limited    objectives   in    Vietnam    required   in 
fact  the  total  frustration  of  the  other  side's 
alms,  and  thus  might  well  involve  a  wholly 
open-ended    commitment.    North    Vietnam's 
unexpected  tenacity,  deriving  from  the  fact 
that  the  war  was  for  Hanoi  a  vital  struggle, 
led   us   In  the  event   to   the   application   of 
progressively  unlimited  means    This  loss  cf 
proportion  led  to  wanton  destruction,  to  a 
gross  disparity  between  ends  and  means,  and 
therein  lies  the  immorality. 

It  would  be,  of  course,  incorrect  and  un- 
fair to  place  all  of  the  blame  on  President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers,  for.  as  Is  evident. 
we  are  dealing  with  what  has  been  a  national 
state  of  mind.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  advisers  were  widely  regarded  when  they 
entered   govermnent    as    among    the   ablest, 
the   best-Informed,   the   most    humane   and 
liberal  men  who  could  be  found  for  public 
trust.  And  that  was  a  true  assessment.  Presi- 
dent   Johnson    himself    reflected    a    fateful 
duality,  with  overtones  of  personal  tragedy. 
In   late   1964,  before  the  decision   to   insert 
American  combat  forces  was  taken,  there  Is 
evidence  that  he  clung  to  very  real  doubts 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  further  U.S.  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  that  he 
resisted  the  contrary  advice  of  major  cab.net 
officers.  But  once  he  was  overborne  by  the 
felt    pressure    of    events    or    the    collective 
weight  of  his  advisers'  experience,  once  he 
was  committed,  then  his  visceral  preference 
for  victory  came  into  the  open.  From  that 
point   onward,   his   domineering   personality 
and  his  strong  allergy  to  dissent  within  the 
bosom  of  his  official  family  made  It  almost 
certain  that  advice  to  him  would  continue  to 
be  homogeneous. 

Three  years  later — with  a  half-million 
Americans  waging  no  better  than  a  mllltarv 
stalemate,  with  physical  and  human  destruc- 
tion in  Vietnam  on  a  rising  scale,  with  our 
domestic  scene  punctuated  bv  protests,  draft 
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resistance  i.ud  the  r.tteiul  merging  of  anti- 
war raid  racial  disocn^ion— it  silli  required 
a  near  cataclysmic  event  to  arrest  a  policy 
of  open-ended  eoc.ilaion.  To  put  the  matter 
more  preclselv.  it  required  the  dramatic,  un- 
disgul.sable  shock  of  the  Tet  olTensive  to 
knock  the  props  out  from  under  the  con- 
trived structure  of  official  opt.mi^m.  to  create 
heavy  public  pressures  for  change,  and  thus 
to  enable  a  fev^-  well-placed  and  determined 
men  within  the  government  to  restore  a 
measure  of  proportion  to  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

IV 

What  are  the  outlines  of  the  situation  to- 
day, a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the 
Johnson  decisions  that  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
war?  They  suggest  the  tenacity  of  the  legacy. 
Shopworn,  altered  by  circumstance,  lacking 
the  full  confidence  of  old.  the  cold  war  syn- 
drome appears  nevertheless  to  be  alive  and 
well  and  living  in  Washington. 

One  perceives  that  President  Nixon  had  the 
opportunity  ( like  President  Eisenhower  with 
respect  to  Korea  In  1953)  to  take  definitive 
steps  toward  liquidating  the  war  during  his 
first  months  in  otflce.  without  political  risks 
for  himself,  indeed  with  political  benefit  for 
both  his  own  party  and  the  cause  of  national 
unity.  In  fact,  his  opportunity  was  broader. 
It  was  no  less  than  the  chance  to  lead  the 
nation  firmly  away  from  a  decade  of  self- 
deception  in  Indochina,  to  admit  a  national 
mistake  and  by  that  cleansing  act  begin  to 
uncoil  the  contradictions  and  restore  the  na- 
tional balance.  He  could  have  set  himself  the 
task  of  demonstrating  that,  after  five  years 
of  major  fighting,  we  had  done  as  much  as 
we  could  do  to  assist  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  our  proper  course  should  now  be  an 
orderly  but  unswerving  withdrawal,  recogni- 
zing two  central  realities:  that  the  tangled 
political  l.^sues  which  torture  and  divide  Viet- 
nam., growing  as  they  do  out  of  long  colonial 
repression  and  the  consequent  struggle  to 
define  a  national  Identity,  can  be  settled  only 
among  the  Vietnamese  themselves;  and  that 
contr.iry  to  t!ie  erroneotis  assumption  on 
which  U.S.  military  intervention  was  based. 
the  particular  constitutional  form  and  ideo- 
logical orientation  of  Vietnamese  politics  do 
not  affe.'t  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

It  IS  significant  that  the  new  President 
did  not  t.ike  that  road,  but  meditated  upon 
the  problem  until  the  honeymoon  period  was 
over  and  the  war  had  become  unmistakably 
his  responsibility  and  that  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Way  did  he  do  this?  One  is  drawn  by 
his  actions  and  utterances  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  personifies  the  ambivalence  of  his 
generation,  which  is  now  in  uneasy  transition 
from  the  ingrained  certitudes  of  the  cold- 
war  syndrome  toward  somewhat  unpalatable 
new  truths.  He  is  somewhere  between  believ- 
ing in  the  essential  rlghtness  of  this  war  and 
understanding  that  the  American  Interest  re- 
quires Its  liquidation.  He  has  evolved  a  policy 
that  seems  aimed  at  substantially  reducing 
and  possibly  ending  the  American  role,  but 
so  condltioiially  and  gradually  as  to  make  the 
process  almost  imperceptible.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  been  unwilling  to  abandon  either 
the  rhetoric  that  supported  our  intervention 
in  the  first  place  or  the  implicit  insistence 
that  our  proxy  must  prevail  even  if  we  depart. 
Like  his  Immediate  predecessor,  he  appears  to 
lack  the  scale  of  mind  and  the  inner  security 
required  to  risk  even  a  transient  loss  of  na- 
tional prestige  for  the  sake  of  a  healthy  na- 
tional adjustment  to  reality  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

On  November  3.  1969.  Mr.  Nixon  said  he 
was  proceeding  on  two  fronts:  "a  .peace 
settlement  through  negotiations  or.  If  that 
fails,  ending  the  war  through  Vletnamlza- 
tlon."  Negotiations  have  thtis  far  failed — 
chiefly  because  the  U.S.  negotiating  posi- 
tion does  not  reflect  current  realities.  With 
minor    embellishments,    this    position    still 
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rests  on  the  President's  proposals  of  May 
14,  1969,  calling  for  mutual  withdrawal  of 
United  States  and  North  Vietnamese  forces 
followed  by  Internationally  supervised  elec- 
tions, which  would  be  arranged  by  a  special 
commission  In  which  the  National  Liberation 
Front  would  participate.  But  Hanoi  has 
never  been  prepared  to  accept  arrangements 
for  elections  worked  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Tlilcu  government  and  In  which  the 
winner  would  take  all:  and  the  U.S.— South 
Vietnam  military  position  (now  affected  by 
the  withdrawal  of  110,000  American  troops 
and  the  announced  intention  to  remove 
another  150.000)  is  not  sufficient  to  compel 
the  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  forces. 
The  resulting  deadlock  at  Paris  ought  not 
to  be  surprising;  It  reflects  the  fact  that  our 
present  political  aims  exceed  our  bargaining 
power. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  one  thing  we  can 
negotiate  at  this  stage  of  the  war  Is  the 
manner  ui  our  going.  Averell  Harriman.  who 
speaks  with  a  special  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiations  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, appears  to  beheve  that  if  we  would 
declare  our  intention  to  leave  South  Viet- 
nam, we  could  negotiate  not  only  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners,  but  also  the  foima- 
tiou  of  a  neutral  government  in  the  South, 
including  but  not  dominated  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  and  committed  to 
settlement  and  cordial  relations  but  not 
merger  with  North  Vietnam.  According  to 
Mr.  Harriman.  an  unambiguous  American 
declaration  of  departure  could  bring  the 
Russians  into  a  cooperatinp  position,  and 
could  thtis  establish  the  preconditions  for 
international  guarantees  of  the  negotiated 
arrangements,  including,  after  a  reasonable 
period,  international  supervision  of  all-Viet- 
nam elections. 

It  does  not  seem  impossible  that  a  clear- 
minded  President  could  lead  American  opin- 
ion to  an  understanding  that  firm  action 
along  this  line  need  not  be  cause  for  a 
national  nervous  breakdown;  in  fact,  the 
military  and  economic,  as  well  as  the  psycho- 
logical, advantages  of  removing  our  leg  from 
the  quicksand  are  fully  demonstrable.  Our 
power  and  influence  would  not  evaporate. 
We  would  not  be  rendered  incapable  of  de- 
fining and  defending  our  vital  and  legit- 
imate interests.  On  the  contrary,  our  ability 
to  reassure  our  NATO  and  Japanese  tre.ity 
partners,  and  our  capacity  to  exert  a  finn 
and  steadying  influence  on  the  dangers  in 
the  Middle  East,  could  only  be  enhanced  by 
the  restoration  of  our  global  poise.  Our  in- 
dtistrial,  technical  and  cultural  achievements 
would  continue  to  astound  and  attract  the 
world. 

President  Nixon  remains  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  American  prestige  in  Asia  rides  on 
the  survival  of  an  anti-communist  regime  in 
Saigon.  He  thus  sees  an  approach  such  as 
the  Harriman  proposal  as  leading  to  ■hu- 
miliation and  defeat  for  the  United  States." 
He  employs  the  scarce  tactic  of  a  "blood- 
bnth"  if  we  should  depart  under  conditions 
th:it  would  leave  the  survival  of  the  Thleu 
regime  In  dotibt.  In  this  he  misrepresents 
the  known  facts  concerning  Hanoi's  treat- 
ment of  Catholics  in  the  North  since  1954. 
and  ignores-  (a)  the  clear  reality  that  an 
announced  U.S.  intention  to  depart  would 
create  a  strong  Incentive  for  compromise 
settlement  among  virtually  all  South  Viet- 
namese, except  the  inner  circles  of  the  Thleti 
regime;  (bi  the  marked  Vietnamese  capacity 
and  penchant  for  accommodation;  and  (c) 
the  fact  that  a  bloodbath  exist=;  in  Vietnam 
hpre  and  now— in  the  form  of  Indiscriminate 
killing  and  destruction  produced  by  B-52 
saturation  raids,  search-and-destroy  opera- 
tions, "free  fire"  zones,  and  atrocities  such 
as  those  perpetuated  at  Song  My.  From  such 
a  perspective,  the  President  was  not  moved 
to  modify  his  negotiating  position  at  Paris, 
but  to  invade  Cambodia  in  what  most  ex- 
perienced   observers    regard    as    an    illusory 
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attempt  to  force  Hanoi  to  negotiate  on  his 
termj. 

Thus  strapped  to  a  negotiating  position 
that  cannot  succeed,  he  is  thrown  back  upon 
the  policy  of  Vietnamizalion.  This  is  a  policy 
of  a  certain  virtue,  but  it  is  important  to 
understand  what  it  can  and  cannot  accom- 
plish. If  linked  to  a  definite  deadline  for 
total  withdrawal.  It  can  be  a  vehicle  for  the 
relatively  rapid  extrication  of  American 
forces;  if  not  so  linked,  it  can  become  the 
deliberate  or  inadvertent  centerpiece  of  an 
argument  designed  to  show  that  the  perma- 
nent retention  of  sizable  American  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  is  an  inescapable  necessity 
if  we  are  to  avoid  "humiliation  and  defe.it." 
In  neither  case,  however,  is  Vietnamization 
likely  to  lead  to  an  ending  of  the  war 
through  political  settlement.  For  by  enlarg- 
ing and  strengthening  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,  it  buttresses  Saigon's  natural 
resistance  to  compromise  negotiation;  on  the 
other  hand.  It  cannot  change  t!ie  military 
balance  sufficiently  to  modify  Hanoi's  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  on  Saigon's  terms.  Unfor- 
tunatelv.  President  Nixon  is  trymg  to  leave 
the  impression  that  Vietnamization  is  some- 
how equivalent  to  negotiations,  in  the  sense 
that  it  leads  to  "a  just  peace;"  in  fact,  it 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction— toward 
making  the  war  interminable. 

The  Nixon  policy  thus  comes  down  to  a 
continuation  of  the  strategy  of  attrition, 
hopefullv  at  lower  and  therefore  politically 
acceptable  levels  of  violence,  and  ending 
hopefullv  at  some  distant  date  in  a  .sort  ol 
triumph"  by  survival  for  the  Thieu  ngime. 
It  Is  a  policy  built  on  the  gossamer  dream 
that  the  Thieu  forces  can  in  fact  be  enabled 
to  stand  alone  against  North  Vietnam  within 
the  time-frame  defined  by  American  domes- 
tic pressures  for  the  withdrawal  of  US 
forces  It  is  a  policy  which  seeks  to  control 
events  In  Southeast  Asia,  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  U.S.  forces  and  thus  US  bar- 
gaining power  and  Influence  In  the  area  It 
is  a  policy  which  declines  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  hard  choices  that  must  be  made  if 
U.S.  forces  are  to  be  protected  as  their  num- 
bers decline  and  the  war  continues. 

In  pu-tictilar.  the  insistence  on  a  very 
gradual,  very  conditional  departure  create.': 
vulnerabilities  that  are  potentially  grave.  The 
lingering  nature  of  the  process  makes  it  vul- 
nerable to  unanticipnted  Intervening 
events— like  the  Lon  Nol  coup  in  Cambodia- 
whlch  knock  it  off  balance,  create  new  pres- 
sures for  compensatory  military  action,  and 
thus  further  confound  an  already  compli- 
cated set  of  equations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
conditional  nature  of  the  process— the  un- 
certainty over  whether  we  intend  to  lea\e 
totally  or  only  partially— precludes  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  and  works  against  the  de- 
velopment of  even  a  tacit  understanding 
with  the  other  side  with  regard  to  lowering 
the  level  of  violence.  It  thus  increases  the 
jeopardv  of  U.S.  forces.  It  also  keeps  alive 
the  hopes  of  those  who.  erroneously  believing 
the  38th  and  17th  parallels  present  analogoiJ» 
issues,  want  to  "do  a  Korea;"  that  is  apph 
indeflnltelv  whatever  American  muscle  is  re- 
quired to  transform  South  Vietnam  into  an 
anti-communist  bastion. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  percep- 
tion of  some  or  all  of  these  weaknesses  in 
present  U.S.  policy,  and  a  desire  to  escape 
their  consequences,  was  what  led  President 
Nixon  to  his  watershed  invasion  of  Cambo- 
dia That  decision,  taken  virtually  without 
consulting  any  person  or  Institution  that 
shares  his  Constitutional  responsibll  t>. 
brought  to  a  climax  an  already  growing  crisis 
of  confidence  in  the  national  leadership  It 
showed  how  seriously  the  President  had  un- 
derestimated the  risks  of  his  policy  for  the 
continued  cohesion  of  our  own  society,  it 
showed  that  the  Indochina  issue  is  more 
than  ever  a  \irulent  poison  in  the  national 
bloodstream,  reaching  now  to  all  segments 
of  the  population,  but  permeating  those  citi- 
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zens  under  25  years  of  age  who  are  called 
upon  to  do  the  actual  fighting  and  who  by 
1975  will  comprise  nearly  half  the  popula- 
tion. It  made  blmdingly  clear  the  grave  peril 
of  extending  our  national  preoccupation 
with  the  Indochina  war  for  an  Indefinite 
peri'xl. 

Tliese  are  somber  Indicators  of  the  pros- 
pect before  us;  yet  the  shockoci  and  impas- 
sioned general  reaction  to  tlie  Cambodian 
adventure  may  in  fac  point  the  way  to  more 
hopeful  developmeni.v  For  that  reaction 
seems  to  show  ibat.  while  the  President  and 
a  small,  influential  segment  of  the  foreign- 
military  bureaucracy  remain  rcsidually 
hooked  on  the  cold-war  syndrome,  there  is 
rapidly  widening  agreement  in  the  Congress. 
the  press,  tlie  intelllgenisia.  and  even  in  the 
putative  silent  majority  on  these  proposi- 
tions: (1)  the  United  States  does  not  and 
cannot  control  events  in  Southeast  Asia, 
either  at  the  present  level  of  effort  or  with 
a  much  larger  commitment,  and  neither  can 
the  Russians  or  the  Chine.se;  (2)  the  Unlte.i 
States  has  no  vital  interest  at  s'ake  in  Indo- 
china; we  can  accept  and  adjust  to  whatever 
outcome  is  arrived  at  by  the  people  who  live 
there;  (3)  tiie  United  States  must  wholly 
terminate  Its  military  role  in  Indochina 
within  a  short  time  (by  the  end  of  1971  at 
the  very  latest)  or  else  accept  grave  risks  of 
our  own  national  disintegration;  and  (4)  if 
our  elected  leaders  will  cease  their  appeals  to 
the  emotionalism  that  unavoidably  sur- 
rounds the  concepts  of  "national  commit- 
Kent"  and  "national  prestige."  and  will  deal 
in  true  proportion  with  the  real  choices  fac- 
ing us  in  Southeast  Asia,  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  rich  and  powerful  country  cannot 
extricate  itself  with  rea.sonable  poise  and 
dignity,  without  a  traumatic  loss  of  self- 
confidence,  and  without  a  lapse  Into  mind- 
less isolation. 

The  highest  test  of  character  is  to  learn 
from  the  past,  to  admit  one's  mistakes,  and 
to  act  on  that  admission.  This  remains  the 
course  of  honor  and  reason  and  sanity  for 
United  States  policy  in  Indochina.  Any  other 
cour.;e  can  only  compound  the  present  con- 
t.'adlctions  and  lead  us  to  the  kind  of 
trauma  that  could  quite  literally  dissolve  the 
bonds  uf  otir  political  union 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
cently issued  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Committee  of  the  Illinois  Bar  Association 
opposing  the  preventive  detention  provi- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  omnibus 
crime  bill.  Those  of  us  who  are  both  con- 
cerned with  the  grave  problem  of 
crime  prevention  and  the  protection  of 
individual  liberties  welcome  the  support 
of  this  distinguished  organization's 
forceful  report  on  this  important  issue. 

The  report  thoughtfully  expresses  both 
the  constitutional  and  practical  dangers 
of  preventive  detention  to  the  American 
system  of  .justice.  It  states  that  the  Nixon 
administration's  bill  might  compotmd 
the  existing  problem  of  administering 
justice  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
adding  to  the  burden  of  the  courts.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Bar  association's  report 
criticizes  the  Justice  Department  for  not 
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ad.'-qimteTy    researching     the     objective 
value  of  preventive  detention. 

In  opposing  the  short-sighted  and  po- 
leniially  dangerous  measure  proposed  by 
ti.e  adjiiinistration.  the  report  calls  for 
less  extreme  measures,  and  a  more 
thoughtful  and  factually  based  approacii 
to  the  frustrating  problem  of  crime  con- 
trol. 

The  report  follows : 
Report   of  Civil   Rights   Committee 
i.  b.^ckcp.ound 

Of  the  many  c.iuses  cited  as  contributing 
to  the  increase  in  crime,  one  which  In  recent 
months  has  been  the  subject  of  significant 
attention — the  pre-trial  release  of  criminal 
defendants — has  risen  to  prominence  prin- 
cipally as  a  result  of  legislative,  rather  than 
judicial,  action. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  enacted  by 
the  89th  Congress  revised  existing  eligibility 
standards  for  the  pre-trial  release  of  de- 
fendants in  non-capital  cases.  18  U.S.C.  §5 
3041.  3141-43.  3146-52.  3568  (Supp.  III.  1968). 
Tlie  Act  provides  that  any  person  charged 
with  a  non-capital  crime  shall  be  released  on 
his  personal  recognizance  or  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  an  unsecured  appearance  bond,  unless 
it  is  determined  that  additional  safeguards 
are  required  to  assure  the  appearance  of  such 
a  person,  whereupon  a  judicial  officer  may 
Impose  any  one  or  any  combination  of  the 
following  additional  conditions: 

"(li  place  the  person  in  the  custody  of  a 
designated  person  or  organization  agreeing  to 
supervise  him; 

"i2i  place  restrictions  on  the  travel,  as- 
sociation, or  place  of  abode  of  the  person  dur- 
ing the  period  of  release; 

"i3i  require  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  in  a  specified  amount  and  the 
deposit  in  the  registry  of  the  court,  in  cash 
or  other  security  as  directed,  of  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
bond,  such  deposit  to  be  returned  upon  the 
perfcrmance  of  the  conditions  of  release;    ■> 

"I  41  require,  the  execution  of  a  bail  bond 
with  sufficient  solvent  sureties,  or  the  deposit 
of  cash  in  lieu  thereof;  or 

"(5)  Impose  any  other  condition  deemed 
reason. ibly  necessary  to  assure  appearance  as 
required,  including  a  condlticn  requiring  that 
the  person  return  to  custody  after  specified 
hours.  18  U.S.C.  f  3146  lai   (Supp.  III.  1968 )." 

Thus,  the  Act  does  not  permit,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  such  determination,  consideration  of 
possible  risk  the  released  defendant  might 
represent  to  the  commtinity.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  Act  makes  this  point  quite 
clearly: 

"This  legislation  does  not  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  preventive  detention  of  the 
accused  becatise  of  the  possibility  that  his 
liberty  might  endanger  the  public,  either  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  the  commission 
of  further  acts  of  violence  by  the  accused 
during  the  pre-trial  period,  or  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  Is  at  large  might  result  in 
the  Intimidation  of  witnesses  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  evidence.  .  .  .  Obviously,  the  problem 
of  preventive  detention  is  closely  related  to 
the  problem  of  bail  reform.  A  solution  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  proposal  and 
involves  many  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lems which  require  deep  study  and  analysis. 
The  present  problem  of  reform  of  existing 
bail  procedures  demands  an  Immediate  solu- 
tion. It  should  not  be  delayed  by  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  preventive  deten- 
tion. Consequently,  this  legislation  is  limited 
to  bail  reform  only.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1541.  89th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  18  (1966)  (remarks  of  Con- 
gressman Celler)." 

With  the  opening  of  the  present  91st  Con- 
gress It  became  evident  that  there  was  a  de- 
sire In  both  Houses  to  take  a  further  look 
at  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  Hearings  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Indicate 
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that,  while  many  members  endorse  the  ob- 
jectives 01  the  Act.  there  is  considerable 
sentiment  for  providing  discretionary  author- 
ity to  judicial  officers  to  consider  factors 
other  than  likelihood  of  a  defendant's  ap- 
pearing for  trial  in  determining  eligibility 
for  release.  Tills  attitude  was  reflected  in 
President's  call  on  January  31.  1969  for  leg- 
islation to  permit  pre-trial  detention  of  de- 
fendant-? in  non-capital  cases  whose  pre-trial 
release  Is  considered  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  or  to  particular  Individuals. 
27  Cong.  Q.  Weekly  Rep,  238  (Feb.  7  1969) 
Pursuant  to  the  President's  request,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  sent  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966.  Tliis  proposed  amendment,  S.  2600. 
was  introduced  by  Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska. 
Neb..  R.,  on  Julv' 11,  1969.  115  Cong.  Rec. 
S7906-11. 

S.  2600  v.-ould  amend  the  B:ul  Reform  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  crime  committed 
by  persons  released  on  bail.  Tlie  principle 
features  of  the  bill  are: 

"1.  Authority  to  consider  danger  to  tiie 
comnum.ty  in  setting  conditions  of  pre-inal 
release; 

"2.  Authority  to  deny  pre-trial  release  for  a 
sixty  day  period  to  specific  categories  of  de- 
fendants who  are  found  to  be  dangerous  after 
an  ad\ersary  hearing  with  appropriate  pro- 
cedural saf?giiards; 

"3.  Authority  to  revoke  pre-trial  release 
and  detain  defendants  who  violate  release 
conditions;  and 

"4.  Provision  for  mandattiry  additional 
terms  of  imprisonment  to  bo  served  consecu- 
tively by  persons  found  guilty  of  bail  jump- 
ing or  of  committing  an  ofTense  while  on  pre- 
trial release.  115  Cong   Rec.  7909  1 1969) ." 

This  report  is  conceriied  solely  with  the 
most  controversial  of  these  provisions— 
namely  those  summarized  in  suta-p.-iragraph 
2  above,  dealing  with  pre-trial  detention  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days.  The.se  provisions  are 
also  set  forth  In  detail  in  Appendix  A  to  this 
report. 

Tlie  legislative  history  of  these  pre-trial  de- 
tention provisions  is  further  coniplic;ited  by 
the  following  developments.  On  July  11.  1969. 
Sen.  Hruska  and  others  introduced  S.  2601 
for  the  Nixon  Administration,  proposing  reor- 
ganization of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  115  Cong  Rec.  S7906.  S.  2601 
passed  the  Senate  within  70  days  of  its  sub- 
niLssion.  on  September  16.  19C9  (See  remarks 
by  .Sen.  Ervin.  136  Cong.  Rec.  S4387  (March 
24,  19701  1.  On  March  19.  1970.  the  House  of 
Representatives  p.issed  H.R.  16196.  the  'Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Omnibus  Crime"  bill,  sub- 
stituting this  omnibus  bil!  for  the  Senate 
text  of  S.  2601  and  returning  S.  2601  to  the 
Senate  with  a  request  for  a  conference.  116 
Cong.  Rec.  HI956-H2090.  H.R.  16196  includes 
preventive  detention  legisliiition,  S  2601  is 
entirely  devoid  of  any  refcrci.ce  to  preve:itl\e 
detention.  Moreover,  the  preventive  detention 
measures  contained  in  H.R.  16196  are  Iden- 
tical to  the  principal  features  of  S.  2600 
previously  sunim;ir.zed. 

On  March  24.  1970.  the  Senate  amended 
.S  2601  as  am.ended  by  the  House,  sub- 
stituting bills  previously  passed  by  it  and 
omitting  all  provisions  for  preventive  deten- 
tion; the  Senate  also  requested  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon.  116  Cong.  Rec. 
S4392  (March  24.  1970).  It  is  somewhat  dis- 
turbing to  observe  that  the  senators  who 
were  most  critical  of  preventive  detention 
(such  as  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Caro- 
lina) were  not  Included  among  those  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Senate  on  the  Con- 
ference Committee. 

n.    CONSTlmiONAL    ISSUES 

The  question  whether  pre-trial  detention 
of  a  defendant  considered  dangerous  to  the 
community  at  large  or  to  particular  indi- 
viduals would  be  constitutional  entails  t-vo 
separate  issues:  first,  whether  the  "exceesslve 
ball"  clause  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  gives 
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or  Implies  an  absolute  right  to  ball,  and 
makes  its  denial  unconstitutional;  and  sec- 
ond, whether  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fi'th  Amendment  prevents  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  defendant  on  the  basis  of  a 
prediction  of  future  misconduct.  Neither  of 
these  two  Issues  has  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  most  recent  consideration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  is  Carl- 
fO-n  V.  Landon.  342  US  524  (1952).  i5-4  deci- 
sion) .  In  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Reed,  the 
Court  held  that  alien  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  were  not  entitled  to  be  released 
on  ball,  pending  final  determination  of  their 
dcportabllity.  Mr.  Justice  Reed  said: 

•The  bail  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
cininges  with  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
1  \Vm.  &  Mary  11.  ch.  2.  5  1  (10) .  In  England 
that  clause  has  never  been  thought  to  accord 
a  right  to  ball  In  all  cases,  Petersdorff.  on 
Bail,  483  et  seq.,  but  merely  to  provide  that 
bail  shall  not  be  excessive  In  those  cases 
where  it  is  proper  to  grant  ball.  When  this 
clause  was  carried  over  into  our  Bill  of  Rights, 
nothing  was  said  that  Indicated  any  different 
concept.  I  Annals  of  Congress  753.  The  Eighth 
Amendment  has  not  prevented  Congress  from 
defining  the  classes  of  cases  In  which  ball 
shall  be  allowed  In  this  country.  Thus  in 
criminal  cases  ball  Is  not  compulsory  where 
the  punishment  may  be  death.  I  Stat.  91, 
§33;  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  46(a). 
Indeed,  the  very  language  of  the  Amendment 
falls  to  say  all  arrests  must  be  bailable.  We 
think,  clearly,  here  that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment does  not  require  that  ball  be  allowed 
under  the  circumstances  of  these  cases. 
Carlson  V.  Landon,  342  US  at  545-546  " 

Although  Justice  Reed  does  not  explicitly 
say.  here,  that  the  only  properly  bailable 
causes  are  those  which  Congress  has  defined 
as  bailable,  it  should  be  observed  that  he  did 
say  that,  "The  Eighth  Amendment  has  not 
prevented  Congress  from  defining  the  classes 
of  cases  in  which  ball  shall  be  allowed  in 
this  country."  To  illustrate  this  point,  he 
observed  that,  "Thus  In  criminal  cases  ball  Is 
not  compulsory  where  the  punishment  Is 
death," ' 

Arguing  In  dissent  in  CarUon,  Mr.  Justice 
Black  rejected  the  Court's  interpretation  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment,  as  expressed  by  Jus- 
tice Reed,  saying: 

"As  to  (D:  The  Eighth  Amendment  is  in 
the  American  Bill  of  Rights  of  1789,  not  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  And  It  Is  well 
known  that  our  Bill  of  Rights  was  written 
and  adopted  to  guarantee  Americans  greater 
freedom  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  their  an- 
cestors who  had  been  driven  from  Europe  by 
persecution.  As  to  (2)  :  It  Is  true  ball  has 
frequently  been  denied  In  this  country  'when 
the  punishment  may  be  death.'  I  fall  to  see 
where  the  Court's  analogy  between  deporta- 
tion and  the  death  penalty  advances  Its  ar- 
gument unless  It  is  also  analogizing  the  of- 
fense of  indoctrinating  talk  to  the  crlm^  of 
first  degree  murder.  Carlson  v.  Landon,  p. 
557.' 

The  other  three  dissenting  Justices 
(Frankfurter,  Dougla.s  .md  Barton  i  did  not 
Join  In  Mr.  Justice  Black's  dissent,  but  Mr. 
Justice  Burton,  besides  joining  in  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter's  dissent,  added  "the  sug- 
tfestlon  that  the  Eighth  Amendment  lends 
support  to  the  statutory  Interpretation  he 
advocated.  That  Amendment  clearly  pro- 
hibits federal  *)all  that  Is  excessive  In  amount 


■  TTie  rule  In  pwlnt,  here.  Is:  (1)  Before 
Conviction.  A  person  arrested  for  an  offense 
not  punishable  by  death  shall  be  admitted 
to  bail.  A  person  arrested  for  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  death  may  be  admitted  to  ball  by 
any  court  or  Judge  authorized  by  law  to  do 
so  in  the  exercise  of  discretion,  giving  due 
weight  to  the  evidence  and  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  offense.  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  46(a)(1). 
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when  seen  in  the  light  of  all  traditionally 
relevant  circumstances.  Likewise  it  must 
prohibit  unreasonable  denial  of  bail."  (p, 
569). 

Stack  v.  Boyle,  342  U.S.  1,  Is  another  recent 
case  which  considers  the  meaning  of  the 
Eighth  Amer.dmeni's  "exceESlve  bail"  clause. 
In  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson, 
the  Court  held  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition of  excessive  bail  was  violated  when 
a  District  Court  uniformly  fixed  an  amount 
of  $50,000  for  each  of  twelve  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  charged  with  conspiring 
tjf  teacli  or  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  force  or  violence.  Speaking  for 
the  Court.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson  said: 

•  From  the  passage  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  1  Stat.  73.  91.  to  the  present  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Rule  46  (a) 
( 1 1 ,  federal  law  has  unequivocally  provided 
that  a  person  arrested  lor  a  non-capital  of- 
fense shall  be  admitted  to  ball.  p.  4. 

"The  right  to  release  before  trial  i.s  condi- 
ticned  upon  the  accused's  giving  adequate 
assurance  that  he  will  stand  trial  and  sub- 
mit to  sentence  if  found  guilty,  pp    4-5. 

'Bail  set  at  a  figure  higher  than  an  amount 
reasonably  calculated  to  fulfill  this  purpose 
is  'excessive'  under  tlie  Eighth  Amend- 
ment, p.  5. 

"Since  the  function  of  bail  is  limited,  the 
fixing  of  ball  for  any  Individual  defendant 
must  be  based  upon  standards  relevant  to 
the  purpose  of  assuring  the  presence  of  that 
defendant.  Tlie  traditional  standards  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  are  to  be  applied  in  each  case  to 
each  dei'endant.  p.  5." 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jackson,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter Joined,  agreed  with  Chief  Justice 
Vinson's  understanding  of  t!-.e  function  of 
bail  adding:  "But  the  judge  is  not  free  to 
make  the  sky  the  limit  because  the  Eighth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  says:  'Ex- 
cessive ball  shall  not  be  required.  .  .  .' " 
(p.  8) 

Suffice  it  to  say.  then,  that  from  the  fore- 
going quotations  there  are  basically  two 
ways  of  reading  the  Eighth  Amendment: 
( 1 1  either  as  guaranteeing  an  absolute  right 
to  bail  in  non-capital  criminal  cases;  or  (2) 
as  a  guarantee  to  re;tsonable  sums  of  money 
calculated  according  to  standards  relevant 
to  assuring  the  defendant  will  not  flee  the 
jurisdiction  and  based  iiDon  provisions  of 
federal  law  as  determiiied'^by  Congres.=:. 

Professor  Caleb  Foote,  In  a  historical  study 
of  tho  Eighth  Amendment  and  its  framers, 
argues  that  the  right  to  ball  was  acknowl- 
edged as  a  primary  right  that  had  to  exist 
in  a  large  class  of  cases  and  that  reference  to 
excessive  ball  was  merely  one  method  of  pre- 
venting any  circumvention  of  this  right, 
Foote,  "The  Coming  Constitutional  Crisis  in 
Ball":  I,  113  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  959.  965-989 
(1965).  Foote  builds  a  strong  case  explaining 
why  the  inadequate  expression  of  this  Intent 
to  have  an  absolute  right  to  ball  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  historical  accident.  See  too  his  testi- 
mony in  Hearings  On  Amendments  To  The 
Bail  Reform  Act  Of  1966,  Before  Subcomm. 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  at  357  (1968).  But  with  all  due  respect 
for  Professor  Foote's  argument  of  historical 
accident.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  an  explana- 
tion of  this  historical  event  as  an  accident 
appears  to  be  less  than  Immune  to  attack. 
See  e.g..  Mitchell,  Ball  Reform  and  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  Pre-trial  Detention,  55  Va 
L.  Rev.  1223  (1969). 

In  short,  the  argument  for  the  absolute 
right  to  ball  interpretation  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment  rests  on  a  shaky  foundation. 
Federal  law  has  always  provided  for  the  right 
to  ball  by  statute:  and  the  statutes  have 
traditionally  denied  the  ab.solute  right  to 
ball  in  capital  cases.  Moreover,  it  would  not 
be  taking  liberties  to  deduce  from  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Vinson's  remarks  in  Stack  v.  Boyle 
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that  the  purpose  and  function  of  baU  is  to 
assure  the  presence  of  the  defendant  at  trial. 
If  this  is  correct,  then  it  may  reasonably  be 
argued  that  setting  ball  and  the  application 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  this  procedure 
was  not  meant  to  apply  to  people  considered 
so  dangerous  to  the  community  that  they 
ought  be  released.  Whether  this  would  be 
a  worthwhile  argument  to  pursue  or  not,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  ball  is  generally 
discussed  in  terms  of  assuring  the  appear- 
ance of  the  accused  for  his  trial  and  not  In 
terms  of  protecting  society  from  dangerous 
persons. = 

Even  the  rationale  for  denying  bail  in 
capital  cases  is  based  on  the  idea  of  assur- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  accused  for  his 
trial,  since  it  Is  assumed  that  a  man  who 
knows  that  conviction  could  mean  his  life 
would  attempt  to  flee  the  Jurisdiction.  If 
Congress,  consistently  with  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  could  enact  the  statutes  which 
gave  the  right  to  ball  In  noncapital  criminal 
cases  and  denied  this  right  in  capital  cases, 
based  upon  the  ostensible  purpose  of  as- 
suring that  the  accused  would  be  brought  to 
trial,  Congress  apparently,  with  equal  con- 
sistency, could  also  pass  a  new  statute  deny- 
ing the  right  to  ball  to  persons  because  of 
predictions  about  their  dangerousness  to  so- 
ciety. 

Even  assuming  that  preventive  detention 
will  survive  an  attack  based  on  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  the  due  process  Issue  must 
still  be  faced.  Due  process  problems  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  procedural  system 
for  administering  preventive  detention  are 
exceedingly  difficult.  Aside  from  the  obvious 
argument  that  preventive  detention  would 
violate  due  process  ex  hypothesi,  since  It 
would  deprive  the  defendant  of  his  liberty  be- 
fore a  conviction,  the  outstanding  fact  is 
that  we  simply  do  not  have  available  the 
predictive  techniques  that  an  acceptable 
system  would  require.  As  a  result  of  this  lack 
of  technical  proficiency,  would  there  not  be 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  over-detain?  This 
emerged  with  particular  clarity  during  the 
1D69  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  See  especially  testimony  of 
Professor  Dershowitz,  Hearings  on  Amend- 
ments to  Ball  Reform  Act,  pp.  172-185  While 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  civil  commit- 
ment of  the  mentally  incompetent  to  stand 
trial,  sexual  psychopaths,  narcotics  addicts, 
chronic  alcoholics,  and  the  mentally  ill  pro- 
vide analogous  situations  (see  Mitchell. 
supra  at  pp.  1233-1234)  the  analogies  are 
far  from  compelling.  The  essence  of  the 
problem  is  that  comparable  standards  of 
judgment  are  unavailable  In  ordinary  crim- 
inal cases,  prior  to  full  trial.  Although 
some  of  the  proposals  for  preventive  deten- 
tion try  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  abvise 
by  specifically  defining  the  offences  to  which 
the  procedure  would  be  applicable,  and  by 
providing  for  some  form  of  adversary, 
though  summary,  proceedings,  they  do  not 
obviate  the  basic  difficulty  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate knowledge  and  standards  for  Judg- 
ment. Indeed  the  closer  that  the  hearing 
on  detention  comes  to  a  full  trial,  the  more 
It  accentuates  the  underlying  evil  of  court 
congestion  and  delayed  trials. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  pre-trial  de- 
tention has  In  effect  been  authorized,  with- 
out violation  of  due  process,  In  the  denial 
of  ball  In  capital  ca.ces  as  well  as  in  the 
setting  of  prohibitively  high  ball  In  non- 
capital cases.  In  response  to  this  argument. 
It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  denial  of 
ball  In  capital  'cases  Is  primarily  to  assure 
appearance  at  the  trial  rather  than  to  pre- 
vent danger  to  the  community;  and  second 
that  setting  of  prohibitively  high  ball  Is 
an  abuse  of  the  ball  process  which  has  been 
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•This   statement  does  not   apply  to  ball 
after  conviction  and  pending  appeal. 


increasingly  frowned  upon  both  by  Judicial 
decisions  (e.p..  Stack  v.  Bo:/le,  supra)  and 
by  the  Ball  Reform  Act  l'<,self.  Consequently 
It  is  doubtful  that  such  arguments  will  be 
very  persuasive  In  countering  the  due  process 
objection. 

III.    CONCLVSION 

Our  opposition  to  the  current  proposals  for 
pre-trial  detention  Is  not.  however,  based 
primarily  upon  corstuutional  objections, 
even  though  these  are  ?ericu?  and  might  be 
conclusive.  Rather  It  is  based  upon  the  need 
lor  a  more  carefully  thought  out  and  factu- 
ally supported  program  for  Improving  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  than  is 
represented  by  these  current  legislative  pro- 
posals. Almost  all  the  experienced  and  well- 
mf^rmed  witnesses  at  the  1069  Hearings  of 
the  Subcommitiec  on  Con.stitutional  Rights 
agreed  that  the  most  fundamental  step 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  crimes  com- 
mitted bv  criminal  defendants  awaiting  trial 
WvJUld  be  the  substantial  expediting  of  the 
processes  of  criminal  Justice.  It  was  testi- 
monv  such  as  this  which  convinced  Sena- 
tor Ervin  that  pre-trial  detention,  instead  of 
contributing  toward  svich  a  fundamental 
solution,  might  even  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion by  increasing  court  congestion  through 
the  need  for  additional,  adversary  pre-trial 
hearings. 

Finallv.  Senator  Ervia  was  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  lack  of  a  ba.sic  factual  study 
to  support  the  administration  proposals.  As 
he  said  in  the  last  Senate  debate  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Omnibus  Crime  Bill: 

•If  there  was  one  thing  upon  which  all 
witnesses  were  agreed  in  the  January  1969, 
hearings  o:  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
cominiliee,  it  was  that  there  was  inadequate 
information  upon  which  to  judge  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  gross  invasion  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  116  Cong.  Rec.,  p.  8915  (March  24. 
1970)." 

This  was  espeofeUy  surprising  because  a 
major  scientific  rftudy  was  commissioned  by 
the  Law  EnforceiAent  Assistance  Administra- 
tion and  conducteJl  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  ascei^^^n  the  amount  of  pre- 
trial crime  committfflisto  develop  reliable 
predictive  devices,  if  poss!T»«fcio  support  pre- 
ventive detention,  and  to  sear4h  out  ways  to 
prevent  and  control  pre-trial  crime  short  of 
preventive  detention.  This  commissioned 
study  was  completed  on  March  31,  1970,  and 
It  Is  astonishing  that  the  Department  did 
not  allow  for  its  completion  and  utilize  Its 
conclusions  so  that  any  legislation  on  pre- 
ventive detention  could  be  considered  ob- 
jectively on  its  merits.  Senator  Ervin  has 
suggested  that  the  study  "will  refute  much 
of  the  frantic  rhetoric  the  Department  has 
issued  about  the  need  for  preventive  deten- 
tion". 116  Cong.  Rec.  p.  8915  (March  24, 
1970), 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  concept  of 
due  process  must  achieve  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  essential  protections  of  the 
Individual  and  the  essential  protection  of 
society.  In  this  balancing  process,  funda- 
mental fairness  requires  that  the  less  ex- 
treme remedies  must  be  exploded  and  tested 
before  going  on  to  the  more  extreme  ones. 
This  has  not  been  done  In  the  situation  at 
hand.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  himself  ad- 
mits that  alternative  methods  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  crimes  committed  by 
persons  released  pending  trial,  such  as  speed- 
ier trials,  better  and  more  complete  super- 
vision of  such  released  persons,  and  prompt 
revocation  of  the  release  In  case  of  violation 
of  such  conditions.  Including  of  course,  any 
subsequent  offenses,  have  not  been  either  ex- 
tensively or  effectively  used.  (See  Mitchell, 
op.  at.  supra,  55  Va.  L,  Rev.  at  1242.)  -What.^ 
ever  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  such  intermediate  proposals,  the  case  htm 
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certainly  not  been  made  out  for  proceeding 
immediately  to  so  drastic  a  remedy  as  a 
pre-trial  detention  with  all  its  concomitant 
evils,  based  on  such  elusive  standards  as  are 
now  being  proposed.' 

The  problems  we  face  in  America,  today, 
are  exceedingly  frustrating:  but  we  must  not 
allow  frustration  to  lead  us  to  extreme  and 
costly  overreactlons  which  may  undermine 
our  way  of  life.  .\s  Chief  Justice  Burger  has 
just  reminded  us. 

"In  periods  of  stress  there  are  always  some 
voices  raised  urging  that  we  suspend  funda- 
mental guarantees  and  take  short-cuts  as  a 
ma'ter  of  self-protection. 

"But  this  Is  not  our  way  of  doing  things 
short  of  a  g:lant  national  emergency. 
•  •  •  •  • 

•  In  those  few  periods  of  our  history  when  we 
suspended  basic  guarantees  of  the  individual 
Hi  limes  of  great  national  emergency  we  often 
found.  In  retrospect,  that  we  had  overreacted. 
(S{>eech  to  the  American  Law  Institute. 
May  19.  1970.  reported  in  Chicago  Dally  News, 
Mav20,  1970.)" 


THE  SECRET  CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20,  1970 

Mr,  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
hF.5  been  a  striking  amount  of  high 
quality  suppoit  lately  from  the  "fourth 
estate"  for  the  bipartisan,  antisecrecy 
amendments  being  proposed  to  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act.  Various  cxdI- 
umns  and  editorials  have  focused  their 
attention  on  the  need  for  open  commit- 
tee sessions  and  similar  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  enable  the  public  to 
scrutinize  congressional  activity. 

There  has  been  a  noted  absence  of 
concern,  ho'wever,  with  record  votes  on 
House  amendments.  If  we  are  willing  to 
propel  the  House  to  its  legitimate  status 
as  a  truly  representative  body,  I  strongly 
believe  that  we  should  respond  to  these 
voices  aroimd  the  country  and  conduct 
our  operations  in  the  public  eye.  Secrecy 
in  the  House  is  by  no  menas  the  fancy  of 


'  In  this  connection  attention  Is  called  to 
the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pre-trial  Proceedings  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Project  on  Minimum  Standards 
for  Criminal  Justice,  which  states  In  its 
Introduction: 

"After  lengthy  consideration,  and  not  with- 
out misgivings  by  some  members,  the  Com- 
mittee proposes  new  and  far-reaching  meth- 
ods of  meeting  the  problem  but  stops  short 
of  recommending  outright  preventive  deten- 
tion. In  essence,  the  standards  provide  for 
revocation  of  release  where  the  defendant 
violates  the  conditions  of  his  release.  (Sec- 
tion 5.6  infra).  If  a  released  defendant  is 
indicted  or  held  to  answer  for  a  subsequent 
serious  crime  his  release  will  be  revoked. 
(Sections  5.6-5.8  infra).  VThUe  these  meas- 
ures do  not.  of  cotirse,  provide  absolute  pro- 
tection against  crime  while  on  release,  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  about  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.,  the  difficulties  of  pre- 
dicting criminal  behavior  in  the  Immediate 
future  and  the  fact  that  measures  short  of 
detention  have  never  been  tested,  persuade 
the  Committee  that  outright  preventive  de- 
tention could  not  be  proposed.  Pp.  6-7." 
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the  press'  imagination  as  some  have  sug- 
gested. Rather,  it  has  become  so  integral 
a  part  of  our  congressional  lives  that,  I 
fear,  we  scarcely  notice  it.  Demands  for 
a  more  responsive  Congress  have  come 
from  all  quarters  of  society.  Today's  piaa- 
sage  of  the  amendment  permitting  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  committee 
hearings  is  an  admirable  first  st€p  in  re- 
moving any  Byzantine  skulduggery  from 
the  House. 

I  urge  adoption  of  all  of  the  biparti- 
san antisecrecy  amendments,  but  partic- 
ularly the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment 
to  provide  for  record  votes  on  amend- 
ments. It  seems  to  me  that  how  we  vote 
on  key  issues  before  the  House  is  the  ab- 
solute minimum  we  owe  our  constiuents. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
several  articles  and  editorials  which  wiU 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
The  Secret  Congress 
(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Washington. — America  may  have  an  "open 
society, "  compared  to  Communist  countries, 
but  Congress  remains  largely  a  "secret  so- 
ciety." Most  Americans  actually  do  not  know 
what  their  congressman  is  doing  much  of 
the  time,  despite  the  extensive  press  cover- 
age of  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  is  because  the  real  work  of  Congress 
is  done  in  committees,  behind  closed  doors, 
and  not  on  the  floor  In  open  view.  Congress! 
men  defend  the  practice  a*  beine  In  the  in- 
terest of  either  national  securltv  or  a 
smoother  leglslati\e  process.  The  press  and 
some  other  outside  groups  have  challenged 
the  secrecy  rules  to  little  avail. 

GROUP    SEEKS     HOUSE    RErORMB 

Now.  for  the  first  time  In  anyone's  mem- 
ory, a  group  of  concerned  House  members 
has  come  forth  with  a  serious  critique  on 
the  secrecy  problem  and  some  proposed  solu- 
tions. The  Democratic  Studv  Group  (DSG), 
a  band  of  liberal  Democrats  seeking  House 
reforms,  worries  that  public  confidence  in 
the  House  may  be  destroyed  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  expose  the  deliberations  of 
Congress  at  their  roots. 

The  DSG  points  out  that  secrecy  takes 
many  forms.  It  Is  closed  committee  meet- 
ings: It  is  refusal  to  disclose  record  votes 
taken  In  committee:  it  is  the  unavailability 
of  reports  and  other  information  about  the 
contents  and  effects  of  bills. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  floor  Itself,  there  are 
.scores  of  non-record  votes  on  major  amend- 
ments in  the  House  (but  not  the  Senate  i. 
And  all  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tees, where  the  final  bargaining  Is  done,  are 
closed  tight. 

"Whatever  the  form."  the  committee  says, 
"the  effect  of  such  procedures  is  to  denv  the 
public  and  members  of  Congress  themselves 
basic  Information  they  need  to  participate 
effectively  In   the  democratic  process" 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  secrecy  per- 
vading the  legislative  process  has  helped  to 
make  the  House  incomprehensible  to  the 
average  citizen  and.  in  its  special  wav.  has 
contributed  to  the  unfavorable  public  image 
of  a  congressman  as  one  not  to  be  trusted. 

Since  most  congressmen  are  hard-working, 
respectable  people  who  deserve  public  trust. 
It  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  Congress  to  in- 
vite greater  public  scrutiny.  A  good  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  secrecy  prevents 
members  of  Congress  from  doing'  their  Jobs 
effectively. 

Nearly  half  of  the  hearings  and  meetings 
of  the  House  committees  are  currently  closed 
to  the  press  and  public.  Most  of  these  ses- 
sions Involve  major  committees  such  as  Ways 
and   Means,  Armed  Services,  Foreign  Affairs 
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and  Appropriations.  Indeed,  the  DSG  found 
thac  the  powerful  appropriations  panels — the 
one  that  exanv.-ie  'he  budget  in  detail— hold 
all  of  their  more  than  300  annual  meetings 
and  hearings  behind  closed  doors,  "out  of 
sight  of  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bills 
for  its  actions," 

Tlic  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
leases the  transcript  of  its  hearings  in  due 
course  but  they  are  heavily  censored.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  companion  Senate 
committee  manages  to  ho'.d  about  three- 
fourths  of  ito  meetings  in  public. 

Although  the  legislative  reorganization 
act  of  1946  requires  all  cummittee.s  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  record  is  demanded,  the  information 
15  never  released  by  the  committees,  with 
one  exception  in  the  House,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

A  new  attempt  at  legislative  reorrar.i.'j- 
tlon  will  be  before  the  Hou.se  in  a  few  weeks. 
Tlie  DSG  is  suggesting  that  the  measure  be 
amended  to  open  House  proceedings  to  more 
pub'.ic  :  crutlny. 

Pern  ps  the  most  significant  move  will 
be  an  effort  to  require  record  votes— not 
now  permitted — when  the  House  is  con- 
sidering amendments.  If  a  lawmaker  had  to 
take  a  stand  m  public,  he  might  make  It 
a  point  to  be  present  and  voting.  Currently, 
the  p.trticipation  is  less  than  one-third  of 
the  House  membcrsitlp. 

\V.\NT.s    COMMITTEE    VOTES    PUBLIC 

There  will  be  a  proposal  to  require  a  two- 
thirds  roUcall  vote  to  close  a  meeting  or 
hearing,  plus  disclosure  of  the  reason  for 
doing  so.  And  the  DSG  wants  every  mem- 
t)er's  vote  on  committee  roUcalls  to  be  made 
public. 

The  efforts  at  procedural  reform  will  be 
closely  watched  but  could  suffer  at  the  liands 
of  the  present  system,  ironically,  whether  the 
House  IS  to  ciiaiige  its  ways  and  get  on  the 
record"  will  be  decided  by  'nonrecord" 
votes  under  the  ingrained  procedures  of 
the  past. 

HOUSE  Ready  To  Debate  Controversial 

Secret  V'oting 
( By  Richard  A.  Ryan  l 

Washington — How  did  your  congressman 
vote  on  sucii  recent  controversial  issues  as: 

Cutting  off  funds  for  the  war  in  Indochina. 

Continued  development  of  the  antl-ballls- 
tlc  missile  (ABMi  system,  MIRV,  and  the 
supersonic  transport  airplane. 

Limiting  the  government's  ability  to  seek 
further  schixjl  desegregation. 

Further  funding  of  the  Apollo  space  ex- 
ploration missions. 

Clunces  are  you  don't  know — not  be- 
cause you  aren't  int-erested  but  because  the 
information  is  not  available. 

Unless  your  representative  is  willing  to 
volunteer  the  information  there  Is  simply 
no  way  of  knowing  for  sure  how  he  voted — 
If  indeed  he  even  took  the  time  to  vote. 

But  this  shroud  of  secrecy,  \inder  which 
congressmen  have  ducked  politically  explo- 
sive issues  since  1789,  is  now  under  attack. 

TTie  House  begins  debate  Monday  on  the 
legislative   reorganization   bill   of    1970. 

The  bill,  the  llrst  one  to  stand  a  chance  of 
passage  since  the  reorganization  act  of  1946, 
•ippears  to  be  rather  innocuous. 

Its  main  prjvislons  provide  for  opening 
son»e  House  committee  hearings  to  television 
broadcasting,  extending  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  permitting  free  tours  of  the 
Capitol  and  requiring  that  House  pages  be 
of  college  age 

But  a  broad-ba.sed  coalition  of  congress- 
men is  prepared  to  offer  a  series  of  amend- 
ment-, wiiich,  if  adopted,  would  rattle  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Chief  target  of  reform-bent  legislators  Is 
the  system  whereby  congressmen  can  avoid 
being  recorded  on  controversial  votes.  Cur- 
rent rules  prohibit  record  votes  being  taken 
when  the  House  meets  as  a  Committee  of  the 
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Whole,  as  it  does  when  it  debates  pending 

legislation. 

The  concept  was  patterned  on  the  Eng- 
lish system  whereby  members  of  Parliament 
could  hide  their  individual  votes  from  the 
king.  Although  Britain  reformed  this  sys- 
tem to  provide  for  public  votes  in  1832,  Con- 
gress has  clung  to  its  secrecy. 

During  Committee  of  the  Whole  sessions, 
votes  are  taken  either  by  voice,  division — in 
which  opponents  and  proponents  alternately 
stand  up — and  teller,  whereby  congressmen 
simply  walk  down  the  aisle  and  are  counted 
as   supporting   or   opposing   the   mfeasure. 

Amendments  defeated  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  cannot  be  brought  up  again  whe.i 
tlie  House  Is  In  formel  session.  And  most 
of  the  controversial  measures  are  contained 
in  amendments. 

Efforts  to  record  how  legislators  vote  on 
teller  votes  Is  made  extremely  difficult  be- 
cause they  walk  away  from  the  press  gal- 
lery, the  only  gallery  where  note-taking  Is 
permitted. 

Among  the  important  measures  decided 
this  year  by  nonrecord  votes  were: 

An  amendment  to  delete  funds  for  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  forces  in  Cambodia  which 
was  defeated  94-163.  on  a  teller  vote. 

Amendments  offered  to  cut  funds  for 
ABM,  the  C-5A  plane,  the  MIRV  (multiple 
targetable  reentry  vehicle)  missile,  and  the 
B-1  bomber,  defeated  by  teller  votes. 

An  amendment  to  strip  funds  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropriations 
bill  lur  development  of  the  supersonic  plane 
(SST)  which  lost,  86-102,  on  a  teller  vote- 
Arguments  against  recording  votes  are 
that  it  is  too  time-consuming.  Roll  call  votes, 
for  example,  take  about  30  minutes;  teller 
votes  take  only  10. 

Reformers,  however,  intend  to  counter  this 
argument  by  proposing  that  teller  votes  be 
continued  but  that  the  congressmen  be  re- 
corded by  name,  not  merely  counted.  This 
will  mean  an  additional  two  minutes  over 
the  present  system. 

Nonrecord  votes,  critics  contend,  are  In- 
herently dangerous. 

A  congressman,  for  e:<ample,  might  vote  in 
support  of  his  chairman  to  curry  favor  rather 
than  in  support  of  his  constituency. 
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House  Weighs  Voting  Reform 
(By  Antony  Prlsendorf ) 

Washington. — The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  poised  to  act  this  week  on  a  crucial 
measure  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  tradi- 
tional secrecy  in  voting  on  major  legislative 
amendments. 

Next  to  the  stifled  Issue  of  seniority.  It  is 
probibly  the  most  important  procedural  re- 
form to  confront  the  Congress  since  1946, 
when  it  enacted  its  last  major  internal  re- 
organizations. 

Bipartisan  supporters  of  the  measure,  who 
represent  practically  the  entire  spectrum  of 
political  thinking,  are  fairly  confident  of 
passage  when  their-*mendment  to  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganiaztion  Act  of  1970  Is  Intro- 
duced on  the  floor,  either  tomorrow  or  on 
Wednesday. 

But  even  though  the  amendment  has  the 
endorsoment  of  the  Democratic  majority's 
leadership  and  House  Republican  conference 
chairman  John  B.  .Anderson  of  Illinois  (GOP 
minority  leader  Gerald  Ford  has  yet  to  com- 
mit himself)  the  sponsors  are  refraining 
from  any  bold  predictions  of  victory. 

One  Capitol  Hill  strategist  explained  the 
unusual  degree  of  caution  this  way: 

"We  don't  know  for  sure,  even  at  this  late 
point,  who  our  enemies  in  this  one  are.  And 
it's  rare  for  a  major  amendment  like  this  one 
to  pass  on  the  floor  without  some  kind  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  being  invoked." 

HIGH    ST.^KES 

The  stakes  are  high.  If  adopted,  the  reform 
measure  would  abolish  the  time-honored 
procedure  of  permitting  House  members  to 


vote  anonymously  on  most  of  the  important 
and  controversial  issues  to  come  before  them. 

The  chief  target  of  the  proposed  reform 
is  the  parliamentary  procedure  by  which 
unrecorded  votes  are  taken  on  amendments 
during  commlttee-of-the  whole  sessions, 
when  quorum  requirements  have  been  low- 
ered and' roll-call  votes  suspended  to  save 
time. 

Members  presently  cast  their  votes  In  com- 
mitiee-of-tlie-wiiole  sessions  by  lining  up  in 
the  two  main  aisles  and  f.ling  by  tellers  who 
count  them  as  they  pas.s  but  who  do  not 
record  their  names. 

During  the  cui'rcnt  session,  metnbers  voted 
in  this  anonymous  way  on  amendments  deal- 
ing with  such  crucial  issues  as  the  right  of 
18-year-olds  to  vote,  the  ABM,  the  super- 
sonic transport,  school  desegregation,  as  well 
as  various  aspects  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

A  record  vote  can  be  requested  later  on 
amendments,  but  only  on  those  that  have 
been  adopted,  not  those  that  were  defeated. 
Shielded  in  this  way  from  public  accounta- 
bility, "often  only  30  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship bothers  to  vote."  a  public-interest  or- 
ganization based  here  in  Washington  has 
futiiid. 

One  bi"  of  irony  surrounding  the  reform 
effort  is  that  when  the  amendment  comes  tip 
for  tlie  deciding  vote,  that  vote.  too.  will  be 
ca.st  in  secret,  which  makes  it  sponsors 
slightly  more  wary  of  its  outcome. 

H'  USE  Ch\li.enged  To  Record  Members 

On  All  Key_Is3UES 

(By  Robert  Healy) 

Washington. — On  May  6  during  the  debate 
on  the  military  procurement  bill  in  the 
House,  there  were  three  amendments  offered 
that  gave  members  a  chance  to  make  a  stand 
on  the  Cambodian  invasion.  But  in  each  case, 
there  was  a  teller  vote  where  the  Congress- 
men file  down  the  aisle  and  are  counted  for 
and  against  the  amendment  by  tellers.  There 
was  no  record  of  the  vote. 

The  House  was  meeting  as  a  committee  of 
the  whole.  The  committee  is  kind  of  a  pro- 
cedural fiction  which  allows  the  House  to 
operate  under  less  stringent  rviles.  A  quorum, 
for  instance,  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
is  100  rather  than  a  majority  or  218  under 
the  regular  rules.  It  allows  for  limitation 
of  debate  and  it  prohibits  roll  calls. 

In  the  past  the  House  has  dealt  with  the 
anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  the  SST  and 
key  domestic  amendments  in  the  conmiittee. 
And  in  every  case  where  there  was  voting 
on  these  amendments,  the  public  had  no  way 
of  knowing  how  their  Congressmen  voted  or 
whether  in  fact  they  had  voted. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  procedure  was 
taken  from  the  British  when  Congress  was 
established.  British  members  of  Parliament 
developed  the  procedure  when  they  were 
rowing  with  the  king.  It  had  the  effect  of 
removing  the  king's  man  from  the  chair. 
and  protected  individual  members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  king's  wrath.  (The  British 
abandoned,  the  no-record  vote  system  140 
years  ago.) 

But  the  Congress  has  used  this  as  a  neat 
device  for  ducking  the  wTath  of  the  voters 
for  all  these  years. 

This  week,  the  House  will  begin  a  major 
effort  towards  reform.  It  has  little  sex  ap- 
peal for  the  public  because  it  deals  with  pro- 
cedural changes  about  which  the  general 
public  knows  little  and  cares  less. 

But  the  major  effort  of  this  reform  is  easy 
to  understand  and  has  broad  implications 
for  the  voters  in  the  nation.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Rep.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill 
(D-Mass.)  a  liberal,  and  Rep.  Charles  Gub- 
ser  (R-Callf.1.  a  conservative.  The  amend- 
ment is  to  the  overall  reform  bill.  It  would 
eliminate  the  secret  vote  in  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole. 

Like  many  other  processes  which  are  made 
more  responsive  to  the  public,  It  does  not 
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make  It  more  efficient.  To  the  contrary,  the 
House  operates  largely  through  Its  commit- 
tee systems  and  in  many  cases  this  means 
through  a  strong  committee  chairman.  Com- 
mittee chairmen  and  a  handful  of  members 
of  the  committee  handle  the  processing  of  a 
bill  on^the  floor  and  usually  In  the  cuin- 
mlttee  of  the  wliole  and  pass  an  amend- 
ment. The  chairmen  of  the  Individual  com- 
mittees are  very  persuasive  in  this  process. 
This  persuasiveness  will  be  challenf^ed  in 
part  when  and  if  the  new  reform  is  accepted 
in  the  House  this  week. 

The  ar^juments  for  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  are  obvloti-s — people.  The  peo- 
ple's right  to  know  how  their  Congres.'^- 
men  voted  on  key  legislation.  The  secrecy 
of  the  teller  vote  erodes  the  credibility  of  the 
House  itself  at  a  time  when  institutions  are 
finder  assault. 

And  while  reL;uli;r  rull  calls  produce  85  to 
90  percent  attendance  In  the  House,  irc- 
qtientiy  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  House 
passes  on  the  critical  amendments  in  the 
ctiinmittee  of  the  whole. 

Beyond  that  there  are  the  less  obvious  ar- 
guments. Committ.?!.'  chairmen  sometimes 
jam  a  special  intert-st  provlsi('n  into  a  bill 
which  wotild  not  stand  the  debate  and  roll 
call  test  and  the  procedure  of  the  full  House. 
But  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whOie  system  it  passes  througii 
easily. 

And  finally  sometimes  the  votes  on  amend- 
ments are  more  meaningful  to  the  record  of 
a  Congressman  than  the  final  record  vote 

The  O'Neill  amendment  has  broad  support, 
including  Carl  Albert,  who  is  expected  to  be 
the  next  Speaker  of  the  House. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  vety  "in"  thing 
nnd  there  is  apt  to  be  very  little  public  In- 
terest or  pressure  on  the  Congressmen  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  And  many  of  the 
committee  chairmen  will  be  opposed"  to  it. 

Vet  it  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  As  Con- 
gressman O'Neill  put  it  at  his  press  confer- 
ence last  week:  "I  believe  this  amendment 
is  necessary  to  restore  Congre^^siona'.  account- 
ability and  to  involve  more  members  in  these 
important  decisions."  And  -hat's  about  the 
best  argument  for  It. 

.^gainst  Secrecy  in  Congress 

For  many  years  this  newspaper  has  argued 
long  and  often  for  the  public's  right  to  see 
and  hear  the  deliberations  oi  its  elected  of- 
ficial'^, Illinois  now  has  on  its  statute  book  a 
law  requiring  all  public  meetings  to  be  ptib- 
lic,  including  coinniittee  meetings,  with  cer- 
tain reasonable  exceptions. 

We  therefore  are  particularly  pleas?d  that 
the  anti-secrecy  movement  is  taking  hold  In 
Congress  where  members  ha',  e  notoriously 
ignored  the  people's  right  to  know. 

Tliis  we?k  action  is  scheduled  in  the  Hou.se 
on  H  R.  17G54,  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  o:  1970.  A  group  of  Congres.'men.  includ- 
ing Illinois  Republicans  John  N.  Erlen'oorn 
and  Thomas  F.  Railsback.  are  sponsoring 
an.^:;dments  v.'hich  would  require  a  public 
recording  of  how  members  vote  on  major  is- 
sues both  in  committee  and  the  House  floor. 
They  would  open  committee  hearings  and 
meetings  to  the  press  and  public,  and  re- 
quire publication  of  committee  reports  and 
hearings  a  reasonable  length  of  time  before 
finai  Hoiise  action  is  taken. 

House  members  now  can  avoid  putting 
themselves  en  record  en  a  final  \  ote  on  an  is- 
sue by  permitting  passage  by  a  voice  vote  (all 
Ir,  favor  say  "Aye")  or  by  a  standing  vote  in 
'^hlch  members  are  counted  but  not  recorded 
mciivldually. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  how  its  in- 
Qividual  members  vote  on  major  Issues  and 
■t  13  entitled  to  even  more  that  that.  It  is 
entitled  to  know  the  reasons  behind  their 
'•otes  and  this  means  the  voters  are  entitled 
"5  hear  the  arguments  made  in  committee 
tneetings. 
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Unless  there  is  such  a  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public,  the  democratic  process  is 
handle:. pptd. 

One  of  tiie  most  secret  of  the  House  com- 
mittees is  the  one  labelled  Ways  and  Means, 
in  which  all  government  spending  originates. 
(In  the  Senate,  virtually  all  appropriations 
iieanugs  arc  opt-ii.) 

It  has  been  argued  that  secrecy  Is  needed 
in  such  Hoiu;e  committees  so  that  members 
may  not  be  inhibited  about  speaking  up  and 
asking  quesiions.  thereby,  perhaps,  e.xposing 
ignorance  of  the  subject. 

Secrecy  is  argued  for  appropriations  sub- 
committees on  the  grounds  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  "raids  on  the  treasury."  We 
don't  fi-Uov.'  that  argument.  It  seem-s'  to  us 
that  raids  or  the  treasury  might  better  be 
prevented  by  le'-fing  the  public  see  what's 
goii:2  on. 

In  a  special  report,  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  which  has  been  working  to  modernize 
government  and  the  political  parties,  noted 
that  what  the  secrecy  process  does  is  con- 
centrate the  "power  of  tlie  purse"  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men.  It  denies  the  taxpaying 
public  an  opportunity  effectivclv  to  influ- 
ence national  priorities  and  makes  a  farce 
of  the  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Even  congressmen  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  tlie  particular  subcommittees  are 
barred  from  tliem. 

Tiie  Democratic  Study  Group  says: 
"The  only  real  opportunity  afforded  other 
members  of  the  House  to  influence  an  appro- 
priations measure  is  during  floor  considera- 
tion. However,  after  months  of  closed-dcor 
committee  ci^nsideration,  this  stage  of  the 
appropri.itions  process  is  telescoped  Into  a 
few  days  with  the  predictable  result  that 
members  can  do  little  more  than  rubber- 
stamp  the  committee  decisions." 

Surely  the  public  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  should  not  be  the  private  business 
of  a  few  influential  congressman, "Nor  should 
the  public  be  held  at  arms  length  as  the 
House  debates  life  and  death  and  dollar 
issues  and  then  votes  them  up  or  down  in 
virtual  anonymity. 

We  salute  the  courageous  band  of  inno- 
vating congressmen  who  are  trying  to  let 
some  light  into  the  capitol. 

House  Secsecy  Under  .\ttack 

A  drive  to  end  secrecy  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  is  gaining  impetu.^  backed 
by  a  broadly-ba.sed,  bipartisan  coalition  of  56 
members.  • 

The  group's  major  effort  is  direc-ed  against 
present  procedures  which  permit  members 
to  vote  anonymously  on  most  important 
amendments  that  come  before  the  House.  For 
example  m  recent  month..^  the  H^use  has  de- 
feated amendments  dealing  with  such  key 
issues  as  the  Vietnam  war,  the  supersonic 
transport,  the  18-year-old  vot«  and  antibal- 
listic  missile  without  any  member  being  put 
on  record. 

The  House  Democratic  Study  Group  in  a 
June  24  special  report  said  "secrecy  has  a 
more  debilitating  impact  on  the  House  than 
its  well-publicized  companion,  the  seniority 
system." 

That's  a  pretty  strong  statement,  but  the 
report  cites  chapter  and  verse: 

"Secrecy  in  the  Hou.'^e  t.akes  many  forms. 
It  is  closed  committee  meetings;  ,  ,  .  rclu.sal 
to  disclose  record  votes  taken  in  committee: 
.  .  .  unavailability  of  reports  and  other  in- 
formation about  the  contents  and  effect  of 
legislation;  .  .  .  non-record  votes  on  major 
amendments  during  floor  consideration  of 
bills;  .  .  .  cl  )sed  House-Senate  conferences 
and  more  oif-t he-record  votes;  .  .  .  calling  up 
conference  reports  and  other  measures  for  a 
vote  before  members  have  had  adequate  op- 
portunity to  study  them.'' 

The  report  also  says:  "Perhaps  the  most 
notorious  example  of  secrecy  is  the  Hotise 
appropriation  process  which  is  almost  totally 
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clo.sed  not  only  to  the  public  but  also  to  most 
of  the  membership   .   .  ." 

Proposals  to  change  at  least  .some  of  these 
procedures  will  be  acted  upon  next  week 
when  tiie  House  takes  up  a  reorganization 
bill. 

Prosjjects  are  hardly  bright  for  the  thcr- 
ough-going  reform  our  national  legislative 
process  so  urgently  needs.  Byt  the  fact  that 
a  widening  btvse  of  younger  member?  persist 
111  brjnf;ing  the  matter  up  is  encouraging 
and  perhaps  iHdicatl\e  of  eventual  success. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  LITCENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  past  week  of  July  12-18.  1970.  the 
12ih  annual  ob.-crvance  of  Captive  Na- 
tion.^ Week  wa.s  helci  throutthout  the 
United  Siate.s  and  in  17  other  free  na- 
tion.?. Thi.s  week  called  attention  to  the 
brave  but  long-.siifforing  jjeoples  of  na- 
tions which  have  been  captured  by  the 
Soviet  Union  m  the  name  of  interna- 
tional communi-'sm. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  atroc- 
itie.-.  terrorism,  ma'^s  deportations,  and 
comprehensive  subjugation  by  which  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  were 
forced  to  subinit  to  superimposed  politi- 
cal structures  directed  from  Moscow.  The 
inhumane  and  abominable  method.':-  by 
whicli  the  Soviet  Union  militantly  sup- 
presses lebcUions  against  Communist 
tyrannies  by  courageous  victims  fur- 
ther underlies  the  despicable  nature  of 
communi.sm. 

Whenever  any  human  bein?r  is  denied 
the  most  elemental  right  of  human  lib- 
erty against  his  will,  then  each  individ- 
ual's own  liberty  is  diminished.  Today 
over  1  billion  of  our  fcllowmtn  ianyuish 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Theirs  is  an 
existence  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
freedom  of  speech,  in  which  freedom  of 
the  pre.ss  is  largely  unknown,  and  in 
which  freedom  of  rehgion  is  largely  non- 
existent Their  freedom  to  travel  is  se- 
verely restricted.  Communist  govern- 
ments continue  to  iii.pose  all-encom- 
j-'a.ssmg  control  ever  all  aspects  of  dailv 
life. 

In  f-.skin?  ourselves  what  we  as  con- 
cerned American  citizens  can  do  to  help 
the  plight  of  the  Captive  Nations.  I 
v,ould  like  to  make  the  following  sug- 
Erestions  and  points; 

First.  cd:!rate  oai'.selvcs  and  our  neigh- 
bors. 

Second,  set  up  a  special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  Mr.  .Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  lor  reconsideiation  of  House 
Resolution  420.  that  I  submitted  in  April 
of  1967  nnd  which  reads  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  420 
Wl.ereas  on  the  all-important  issue  of  co- 
lonialism tiie  blatant  hypocrisy  of  imperialist 
Moscow  has  not  been  adequately  exposed  by 
us  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere:  and 
Where.'.s  Presidential  proclamations  desig- 
nating Captive  Nations  Week  summon  Uie 
.■American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-don. mated  naticns  and  to  recommit 
them.-^clves  to  the  rupport  of  tiie  Just  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  those  captive  nations"; 
and 
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Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  in  tl'.e 
seven  anniversaries  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
have  clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call:  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  i.-solution  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  annual  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  Its  profound  fear  of  grow- 
ing free  world  knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particularly 
the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies  within  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement 
of  such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone 
can  serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity.  Soviet  national  economy,  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  ex- 
F>ose  the  depths  of  Imperialist  totalitarianism 
and  economic  colonialism  throughout  the 
Red  Russian  empire,  especially  inside  the 
so-called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas,  for  example,  It  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
m?de  use  of,  that  In  point  of  geography, 
'  Istory,   and   demography,   the  now  famous 


U-2  plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Rus- 
sian territories  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  issue  of  our  times  is  im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to 
win  the  psychopolUical  cold  war  by  assem- 
bling and  forthrightly  utilizing  all  the  truth.s 
and  facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condi- 
tion of  peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary,  Lith- 
uania, Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia.  Es- 
tonia. White  Ruthenia.  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Ide!-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  other  subjugated 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non-Ruf- 
slan  nations  would  also  give  encouragement 
to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Russian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — which 
contains  Russia  Itself — and  would  help  bring 
to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their  over- 
due Independence  from  centuries-long  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
Ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  In  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle 
East.  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  Independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  In  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  Imperialism,  but  also  a 
prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  In  a  struggle  which  In  total- 
Istlc  form  Is  psychopolitlcal;  and 

Whereas  In  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  Into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
Interference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  states" 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
morally  founded  legal  principles  and  po- 
litical, economic,  and  historical  evidence; 
and 

Whereas  In  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  the  eight  Presidential  procla- 
mations it  Is  in  our  own  strategic  Interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalltarlan  free  world 
to  undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
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Ideas  for  victory  in  the  psychopolitlcal  cold 
war:  Now.  thereore.  be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  U  hereby  established 
a  nonpermanent  committee  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations,  The  committee  shall  be 
compsed  of  ten  Members  of  the  House,  of 
whom  not  more  t.h:'.!i  six  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  ch^.irman.  the 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  e.xcept  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  comnuttee.  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
minLstering  oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. _.     ^ 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  iuquirv  into  and  .i  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  Includes  those 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of  the 
Russian  people,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red  totalitarian 
control  over  them,  facts  concerning  condi- 
tions existing  In  these  nations,  and  means 
by  which  the  United  States  ciin  assist  them 
b'.'  peaceful  processes  In  their  present 
plight  and  In  their  aspiration  to  regain  their 
national  and  individual  freedoms. 

(bi  The  committee  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  Its  first 
comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  Its 
inqul.-y  and  study,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations, not  iater  than  January  31,  1968. 
Sec.  4  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized sutaconimifee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  wltnesvses  and  the 
produc'ion  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  o<vths.  and  to 
take  such  testimony  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consult- 
ants, and  other  employees  as  It  deems  neces- 
carv  m  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  enjoy  a  non- 
standing  status,  performing  its  duties  In  the 
course  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  and  subject 
to  renewal  only  as  determined  by  needs  in 
the  completion  of  its  work  and  further  pur- 
poses of   the  House  of  Representatives. 
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As  individual  citizens  you  can  write 
the  members  uf  the  Rules  Committee 
urgins:  them  to  reconsider  House  Resolu- 
tion 420.  This  committee  would  unques- 
tionably offset  the  appalling  ignorance 
of  our  youth  and  othe:s  regarding  the 
captive  nations. 

Third,  move  for. reconsideration  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill— the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  establish  a  research  and 
educational  institution  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  methods 
and  means  employable  in  both  the  gov- 
ernmental and  private  sectors  to  counter 
all  forms  of  Communist  political  warfare, 
subversion,  and  insurgency. 

Fourth,  stop  trading  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  nations.  We  are  committing 
treason  and  national  suicide  when  we 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  nations. 

Fifth,  I  proF>ose  that  we  mount  an  ef- 
fective "freedom  offensive."  This  would 


consist  of  a  campaign  using  psychologi- 
cal, political,  and  economic  weapons 
against  the  regimes  of  captive  nations 
everywhere. 

Sixth,  I  urge  President  Nixon  and  the 
governments  of  all  other  free  nations  to 
call  for  the  United  Nations  to  institute  a 
U.N.  Committee  to  investigate  Russian 
communist  tactics,  communist  enslave- 
ment, and  persecution  of  the  captive  na- 
tions under  its  direct  and  indirect  dom- 
ination. 

I  further  urge  President  Nixon  to  de- 
mand that  the  United  Nations  enforce 
its  charter  provisions  which  guarantee 
self-determination  to  all  peoples;  a  U.N. 
provision  which  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
cepted but  has  openly  refused  to  follow. 
Seventh,  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view our  U.S.  policy  toward  the  So- 
viet Union.  There  are  a  great  deal  of 
misconceptions  and  false  assumptions  on 
whic^  our  policy  is  based,  and  thus  a  full 
review  of  our  U.S.  policy  toward  the  So- 
viet Union  would  go  a  long  way  to  dis- 
sipate present  illusions  about  "building  . 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe,  "detente," 
"accommodation,"  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence," and  other  wishful  steps  that  are 
not  even  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
and  traditions  of  our  coimtry. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  must  be  so  absorbed  in  the  world's 
mind  that  no  one  forgets  the  Hungarys. 
the  East  Germanys,  and  all  the  captive 
nations.  It  is  paramount  that  we  remem- 
ber the  almost  daily  escapes  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally brave  men  and  women  who 
leave  their  heritage,  their  possessions, 
and  often  some  of  their  loved  ones,  to 
join  the  free  world  and  leave  behind  the 
Communist  enslavement  of  the  captive 
nations. 

This  week  should  also  remind  each  of 
us  to  give  thanks  to  our  God  for  the  lib- 
erty that  we  enjoy  as  American  citi- 
zens. We  who  possess  the  blessings  of 
life,  liberty,  property,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness  as  inalienable  rights  must 
never  take  our  good  fortune  lightly.  May 
we  ever  be  aware  of  the  great  sacrifices 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  to  make 
our  freedom  possible  and  of  the  present 
personal  sacrifices  of  our  young  men  in 
defense  of  insured  liberty. 

Oppressed  people  have  traditionally 
looked  to  us  for  hope  and  inspiration 
During  last  week,  we  reafRrmed  a  two- 
fold promise:  To  remain  firm  against 
further  Communist  usurpation  in  the 
world,  and  to  do  all  within  our  power  to 
work  for  the  ultimate  liberation  of  every 
captive  nation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  can- 
not pei-mit  themselves  to  ignore  the  real- 
ity of  1  billion  freedom  loving  people  liv- 
ing in  Communist  dominated  captive  na- 
tions. We  cannot  forget  the  strategy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  to  ever  expand  tne 
territory  under  its  influence  and  control, 
until  it  gains  total  world  domination. 

It  is  an  inherent  right  of  all  human 
beings  to  have  the  freedom  to  choose 
their  respective  forms  of  government,  a 
right  that  the  captive  nations  have  been 
denied  by  brutal  and  godless  commu- 
nism. Let  us  remember  the  phght  of  tne 
captive  nations  and  do  all  withm  our 
power  to  help  them;  lest  we  forget  ana 
become  a  captive  nation  oiu-self. 
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LT.  GEN.  LESLIE  R.  GROVES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2 
days  before  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
first  atomic  bomb  explosion,  the  man 
who  created  and  directed  the  organiza- 
tion that  built  the  bomb,  died  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves, 
director  of  the  Manhattan  project  in 
World  War  II. 

The  New  York  Tim'^s.  in  an  editorial 
last  week,  summed  up  General  Groves' 
utal  role  by  saying : 

General  Groves's  personal  achievement  was 
the  organizational  miracle  that  brought  to- 
gether hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  the  most  diverse  talents  to  make 
a  theoretical  concept  reality  in  less  than 
three  years.  The  force  he  unlet^hed  Is  still 
not  tamed,  but  It  Is  still  true  that  If  the 
United  States  had  not  been  the  first  In  this 
field,  the  atomic  bomb  wotj^d  nevertheless 
have  been  built,  probably  bjttothers  of  great- 
er malevolence  and  less  responsibility. 

General  Groves,  as  the  Washington 
Daily  News  said  in  an  editorial  July  16. 
"was  the  right  man.  in  the  right  job.  at 
the  right  time."  The  News  did  not  exag- 
gerate in  saying: 

Many  thousands  of  American  men  are  alive 
today  because  Gen.  Groves'  team  won  the 
bomb  race. 

General  Groves  was  a  great  man  of 
strength  and  courage,  as  brought  out  in 
a  Washington  Post  editorial  on  July  16. 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  then  Secretary  of 
War.  picked  him  to  head  the  atomic 
bomb  project  because  he  was  capable  of 
"ruling  with  an  iron  hand." 

General  Groves  had  the  character  and 
qualities  for  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility that  are  inherent  in  the  best  of 
Americans.  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  reading  of  the  following 
obituary  from  the  New  York  Times  as 
well  as  the  editorials  from  the  Times,  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Daily  News : 

General  Groves  of  Manhattan  Project  Dies 
(By  Albln  Krebs) 

Lieut.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  director  of 
the  World  War  II  Manhattan  Project,  which 
developed  the  atomic  bomb  and  ushered  In 
the  nuclear  age.  died  Mondav  night  at  Walter 
B«e<l  Army  Medical  Center  In  Washington. 
The  retired  general,  who  was  73  years  old, 
had  suffered  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  ear- 
lier in  the  evening. 

General  Groves'  Army  career  spanned  al- 
most 30  years— from  1918,  when  he  was  grad- 
uated from  West  Point,  to  his  retirement  In 
1947— but  It  was  hts  role  as  overseer  of  the 
oev-elopment  of  the  atomic  bomb  that 
Drought  him  prominence. 

On  Aug.  6,  1945,  a  400-pound  atomic  bomb 
mcknamed  "Little  Boy"  was  dropped  over 
ihe  Japanese  city  of  Hiroshima,  reducing  It 
w>  ashes  and  leaving  more  than  70.000  people 
dead  and  68,000  Injured. 

J^'  ^plosion  brought  to  a  close  one  of 
we  greatest  military-industrial  adventures  In 
nistory,  the  race  by  the  United  States,  In  a 
«-Dllllon  calculated  risk,  to  be  the  first  na- 
"°°  ^°  unleash  the  power  of  the  atom.  The 
annng  force  behind  that  victory  was  a 
onisque  Army  engineer.  Leslie  R.  Groves. 

As  director  of  the  secrecy-shrouded  Man- 
Mttan  Engineer  District,  created  specifically 
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to  beat  Nazi  Germany  to  the  development 
of  an  atomic  weapon.  General  Groves  re- 
cruited the  nation's  greatest  scientists  to 
work  on  the  project. 

He  directed  the  program  to  build,  m  a 
matter  of  months,  the  atomic  bomb  research, 
experimentation  and  manufacturing  facilities 
that  stretched  fro.m  Washington  and  New 
York  to  Oak  Ridge.  Tenr..  Los  Alamos,  N.M., 
and  Hanford,  Wash 

Wearing  civilian  clothes,  he  criss-crossed 
the  country,  persuadUig  such  industrial 
giants  as  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  to 
take  an  active  part  lu  the  production  of  fi.*- 
sioiiable  material.:.  Hundreds  ol  private  con- 
tractors were  intimately  involved  in  the  se- 
cret project. 

General  Groves  watched  over  tlie  details 
of  securing  and  processing  thp  radium  and 
other  materials  used  in  the  bombs,  and  he 
supervised  development  ol  the  devices  that 
carried  the  nucle:ir  loads  and  triggered  them 
over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  Japan. 

Ultimately,  he  even  had  the  final  respon- 
sibility for  deciding  that  it  would  be  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  arfd  not  other  Japanese 
cities,  that  would  be  subjected  to  mass  death 
and  destruction. 

Although  many  of  his  scientific  colleagues 
lu  the  Manhattan  Project  raised  deeply  trou- 
bling moral  questions  with  themselves  over 
their  Involvemei'it  in  the  atomic  bomb  pro- 
ftram,  after  the  war.  General  Groves  never 
wavered  In  his  belief  that  making  and  using 
the  bombs  had  been  his  country's  correct 
course. 

"The  atomic  bombings  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  ended  Vv'orld  War  II."  he  wrote  in 
1962.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  While 
they  brought  death  and  destruction  on  a 
horrifying  scale,  they  averted  even  greater 
losses — Amerlc  in.  English  and  Japanese.  No 
man  can  say  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult If  we  had  not  taken  the  steps  that  were 
necessary  to  achieve  this  end." 

kept  out  of  politics 

In  light  of  his  background.  General  Groves 
was  not  an  altogether  likely  choice  for  one  of 
the  most  gravely  Important  assignments  of 
the  war,  which  he  received  In  1942,  Until 
that  time  he  had  been  regarded  as  not  much 
more  than  an  efficient  plodder,  and  he  did 
not  play  Army  politics. 

Leslie  Richard  Groves,  who  was  born  In 
Albany  on  Aug.  17,  1896.  was  named  for  his 
father,  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  became 
an  Army  chaplain  shortly  after  his  son's  ar- 
rival. The  Groves  lived  where  the  Army  sent 
them — Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  various 
posts  In  the  Western  states. 

At  17  the  future  general  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  where  he  spent  a  year. 
Then,  after  two  years  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institutes  of  Technology,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  In 
1918,  having  graduated  fourth  In  his  class, 
he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

He  did  not  become  a  captain  until  1934. 
In  the  years  intervening,  he  attended  various 
service  schools  to  complete  his  civil  engineer- 
ing education,  and  he  served  in  Hawaii.  Nic- 
aragua, Washington,  and  at  several  Army 
posts. 

In  July,  1940,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major,  he  Joined  the  War  Depart- 
ment's general  staff.  With  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  following  year,  he  became  Lieutenant 
Col.  Groves,  and  was  soon  put  in  charge  of 
supervision  of  construction  of  training 
camps.  Part  of  his  Job  was  overseeing  com- 
pletion of  the  Pentagon. 

Like  many  regular  officers.  Colonel  Groves 
was  eager  for  service  abroad  as  a  commander 
of  combat  troops,  and  In  September.  1942,  he 
was  offered  such  an  assignment.  But  he  need- 
ed the  approval  of  his  superior  officer,  who 
told  him  he  could  not  leave  Washington. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  has  selected  you  for 
a  very  Important  assignment,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  approved  the  selection,"   General 
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Groves  quoted  the  superior  officer  years  later, 
"If  you  do  the  Job  right.  It  will  win  the  war." 
Secretary  erf  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  soon 
Informed  General  Groves,  who  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  because  of  the  Importanoe  of 
his  new  Job.  that  he  was  chosen  because  he 
had  earned  a  reputation  for  "ruling  with  an 
Iron  hand,  which  will  come  In  handy." 

General  Groves,  who  confessed  he  kne~/ 
little  about  atomic  physics,  quickly  learned 
a  lot. 

For  some  years,  he  was  told,  such  renowned 
scientists  as  Nells  Bohr,  Enrico  Perml  and 
Ernest  O.  Lawrence  had  been  at  work  on  the 
problem  of  utilizing  the  tremendous  force 
locked  within  the  atom.  By  1942,  several 
scientists  were  working  on  means  of  using 
the  explosion  of  the  atoms  of  metal  urani- 
um, a  lustrous  white  substance  derived  from 
pitch-blende  or  carnollte.  to  create  a  lethal 
n?w  weapon 

In  a  report  to  President  Roosevelt  on  how 
an  atomic  bomb  might  be  feasible.  General 
Groves  wrote:  "I  realize  that  the  human 
race  In  Its  better  moments  might  wish  that 
tills  thing  would  be  Impossible,  that  we 
would  fall;  but  .  .  .  there  are  also  elements 
In  the  human  race  that  would  not  hope  that, 
and  mavbe  thev  would  find  out  how  to  do 
It." 

The  President's  reply  was  a  scrawled  "O.K., 
F.  D.  R."  and  General  Groves  and  his  rap- 
idly-building army  of  civilians  and  military 
men  went  to  work  in  earnest. 

Rapidly,  the  Manliattan  Project  grew,  un- 
til, .by  1945.  more  than  600,000  scientist*, 
technicians,  mechanics,  construction  work- 
ers, soldiers  and  other  personnel  were  con- 
centrating on  creation  of  the  supersecret 
weapon. 

OPPENHEIMEP.     A    PROBLEM 

General  Groves,  as  expected,  ruled  all  with 
an  iron  hand.  His  passion  for  elaborate  se- 
curity measures — all  of  his  own  reports  to 
the  President  and  other  supyerlors  were  made 
verbally — became  legendary.  Sensitive  scien- 
tists, accustomed  to  working  at  a  leisurely, 
scholarly  pace,  squirmed  under  his  restric- 
tions and  demands  that  they  work  18-hcur 
days,  since  he  did  so  himself. 

Throughout  most  of  his  adult  life.  Gen- 
eral Groves  was  a  chunky,  heavyset  man, 
with  a  tendency  toward  paunchlness.  He  w.is 
Just  under  6  feet  tall,  and  he  tried  to  keep 
in  shape  playing  tennis.  Although  he  was 
businesslike  and  tough-talking  at  work,  on 
social  occasions  he  was  soft-spoken  and 
genial. 

One  of  his  thorniest  problems  was  the  case 
of  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  whose  selec- 
tion as  director  of  the  Los  Alamos  laboratory 
was  opposed  by  General  Groves's  own  se- 
cvulty  men  on  grounds  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  had, 
years  before,  associated  with  Communists 
and  other  left-wingers. 

General  Groves  chose  Dr.  Opjjenhelmer  for 
the  Job  anyway.  Years  later,  long  after  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer  was  stripped  of  his  security 
clearance  because  of  his  opposition  to  devel- 
opment of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  General 
Groves  praised  him  and  said  he  stlU  consld- 
sldered  him  to  have  been  the  best  man  for 
the  Los  Alamos  job. 

RECALLS    FIRST    TEST 

It  was  near  Los  Alamos,  at  Alamagordo, 
N.M.,  that  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  tested, 
at  5:30  A.M..  July  16.  1945.  General  Groves 
wrote  of  it  in  his  book : 

"My  first  Impression  was  one  of  tremen- 
dous light,  and  then  as  I  turned.  I  saw  the 
now  familiar  fireball.  As  [we J  sat  on  the 
ground  looking  at  this  phenomenom,  the  first 
reactions  were  expressed  in  a  silent  exchange 
of  handshakes.  We  all  arose  so  that  by  the 
time  the  shock  wave  arrived  we  were  stand- 
ing. I  was  surprised  by  its  comparative  gen- 
tleness .  ,  .  but  the  light  had  been  so  much 
greater  than  any  human  had  previously  ex- 
perienced." 

The  decision  to  use  larger  bombs  on  the 
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populations  ol  Hiroshima  and  NagasaSil  was 
made  oy  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  at  the 
virging  of  Orner.il  Groves  and  most  of  his 
colleagues  m  the  Manhattan  Project.  (The 
Nagasaki  bomb,  which  killed  .^o  000  people, 
was  dropped  Aug.  10.  1945.) 

General  Groves  upposed  turning  over 
aU'm.c  development  to  the  civilian-run 
.Momio  Eitergy  Commission  after  the  war. 
He  believed  that  there  was  great  potential 
tor  peacetime  use  of  atomic  energy,  but  that 
oecauiC  other  nations,  notably  the  Soviet 
Union,  were  seekin?  to  perfect  atomic  we.ip- 
ons.  control  of  atomic  secrets  and  materials 
should  remain  in  the  milita.<-. 

JOINED  REMINCrON  RANU 

He  left  the  .^rmy  in  1947  to  becon.e  a  vice 
president  in  charge  of  research  for  Reming- 
ton Rand  in  Connecticut.  He  rehired  to  pri- 
vate life  in  1961.  Last  Feb.  27,  President 
Nixon  presented  him  with  an  Atomic  Pioneer i 
A-.vard. 

Tr.bute  to  General  Gro%'es  came  from  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seabors?,  chairman  of  the  A.EC  , 
and  a  key  scientist  in  the  original  A-bomb 
project  (lie  was  a  co-disc^verer  ijf  p'.utonlum, 
-nc  of  the  original  nuclear  explosives). 

"For  three  critical  years,"  Dr.  Seaborg 
said,  "he  directed  the  most  awesome  project 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  He  wa.^  a  constant 
source  of  amazement  ...  He  had  the  deep 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  stalf  for  h;s 
abilitv  to  organize  and  get  things  done." 

General  Groves  Is  survived  by  his  widow 
the  former  Grace  Wilson,  whom  he  married 
in  1922:  a  son.  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  H  Groves 
of  the  Army  Corp  of  Engineers:  a  daughter. 
Mrs.  John  ...  Robinson:  a  brother,  Dr.  Owen 
G    Groves:  and  .^even  grandchildren. 

*^  Al.^mogop.do    Plus   25 

Just  before  dawn,  in  the  desert  near 
Alamogordo.  New  Mexico,  25  years  ago  today, 
the  age  of  nuclc.ir  weapons  was  b.^rn.  Those 
who  watched  thj-.t  first  atomic  bomb  explo- 
sion were  stunned  and  aved  by  the  giant 
fireball.  One  of  them,  Wiuiam  L.  Laurence 
of  this  new.'.ipaper,  described  it  as  "a  burst 
of  flame  such  as  had  never  befor'e  been  seen 
on  this  planet.  Illuminating  earth  and  sky 
for  a  brief  span  that  seemed  eternal  with  the 
light  of  many  super-suns."  But  secrecy  veiled 
that  first  test.  Not  until  a  few  weeks  later, 
wlien  atomic  bombs  wiped  out  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  did  men  all  over  the  world 
learn  w^hat  a  fateful  milestone  in  human  his- 
tory had  been  passed. 

The  destructive  jxiwer  th.it  tiumdered  at 
Alamoeordo  was  almost  trivial  in  comparison 
with  that  which  exists  in  any  one  of  tlicu- 
sands  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  now  in 
the  arsen.ils  of  the  five  nuclear  powers  But 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  which  have 
added  so  much  to  the  efTecti .  eness  o:  the 
military  atom  have  not  yet  been  matche<i  by 
correspondmg  political  accomplishment 
aimed  at  projecting  all  mankind,  at  guaran- 
teeing there  will  be  no  .-uccessors  to  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  TodaVs  rea'lty  among 
the  major  powers  is  a  peace  based  on  mutnal 
terror.  It  is  unsatisfar-tory  and  Inadequate, 
an  unstable  equilibrium  that  rotiki  be  broken 
by  unexpected  technological  advances  or  by 
a  political  disa.=ter  that  brought  an  irra- 
tional Individual  or  group  of  individuals  to 
leadership  of  a  nuclear  power. 

Tlie  man  who  headed  the  effort  to  build 
the  first  atomic  bombs.  Lieut.  Gen.  Leslie  R. 
Groves,  died  earlier  this  anniversary  week. 
He  and  his  Manhattan  Project  colleagues — 
scientists  and  non-sclentlst.=  alike — were 
driven  until  near  the  end  by  fear  that 
Hitler's  Nazis  might  obtain  this  weapon  first. 
They  could  not  foresee  all  the  compMcaticns 
and  terrors  their  achievement  would  bring 
long  after  World  War  II  was  dusty  history. 

General  Grove.ss  personal  achievement  was 
the  organizational  miracle  that  brought  to- 
gether hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  the  most  diverse  talents  to  make 
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a  Uieoreilcal  concept  reality  In  less  than 
tliree  years.  The  force  he  unleashed  Is  stiU 
not  tamed,  but  It  is  still  true  that  If  the 
United  States  had  not  been  the  first  in  this 
field,  the  atomic  bomb  would  nevertheless 
have  been  built,  probably  by  others  of  greater 
malevolence  and  less  responsibility. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  16,  1970]    c 
Leslie  R,  Groves 

Just  25  years  ago — at  half  past  five  on  the 
morning  of  July  16,  1945 — at  AlamogoFd»r- 
N.M. — the  first  atomic  weapon  devised  by 
man  wa^s  tested.  It  produced  a  blinding  flash 
of  light  brighter  than  any  ever  gfimpsed  be- 
fore by  human  eyes;  and  It  produced  as  well 
a  loss  ot., innocence  akin,  perhaps,  to  that 
experienced  by  man  and  his  mate  when  they 
first  tasted  that  fruit  which  the  serpent  told 
iliem-  "In  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opyened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil."  Two  days  ago  Gen. 
Leslie  R.  Groves,  the  man  who  commanded 
the  titanic  collective  enterpri.se  through 
which  that  weapon  was  created,  died  un- 
expectedly at  the  age  of  73. 

An  able  and  experienced — although  not 
particularly  distinguished — oflicer  in  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  at  the  time  he  was 
chosen  to  command  the  Manhattan  Project, 
Leslie  Groves  was  one  more  illustration  of 
the  mysterious  way  in  which  great  respon- 
sibility and  great  opportunity  often  marry  to 
generate  great  leadership.  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  L.  Stimson  chose  him  becattse  he  was 
said  to  be  capable  of  "ruling  with  an  iron 
hand"  and  told  him,  "If  you  do  the  job 
right.  It  will  win  the  war,"  The  "job"  en- 
tailed the  expenditure  of  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion, the  construction  of  vast  and  compli- 
cated engineering  facilities  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States  and  the  management  of 
-,ome  600,000  scientists,  technicians,  mechan- 
ics and  other  personnel  in  and  out  of  uniform. 
It  entailed,  also,  the  most  elaborate  security 
regulations  and  controls,  both  In  regard  to 
the  selection  of  people  and  In  regard  to  the 
secrecy  surrotindlng  their  endeavors. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  fateful  decision 
made  by  General  Groves  was  the  selection 
of  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppepheimer  to  head  the 
Los  Alamos  laboratory i^he  physicist  was 
known  to  have  radical  political  views,  and 
known  Communists  were  among  his  Intimate 
associates.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of 
towering  Intellect,  unique  skill  and  an  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  organizing  and  in- 
spiring men  of  science.  Strong  objections 
were  raised  to  the  selection  of  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer.  General  Groves  overrode  them.  In 
July  of  1943.  he  Issued  a  firm  directive:  "In 
accordance  with  my  verbal  directions  of  July 
15.  It  is  desired  that  clearance  be  Issued  for 
the  employment  of  Julius  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer  without  delay,  irrespective  of  the  In- 
formation which  you  have  concerning  Mr. 
Oppenheimer.  He  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  project." 

Oppenhelmer's  performance  more  than 
1  indicated  the  general.  It  was  a  decision  that 
must  have  taken  Immense  nerve  and  tough- 
ess -and  a  sense  of  Judgment  reflecting  far 
more  wisdom,  com.passion  and  understand- 
ing of  human  character  than  was  shown 
by  those  who.  years  later,  pilloried  Robert 
Oppenheimer  after  he  had  nobly  served  hir, 
country.  Oppenheimer  himself  was  asked 
once  how  he  accounted  for  General  Groves' 
choosing  him.  Philip  M.  Stern,  in  his  fine 
account  of  "TTie  Oppenheimer  Case,"  reports 
th.1t  the  scientist  characteristically  replied: 
"Leslie  Groves  had  a  fatal  weakness  for  good 
men." 

The  ultimate  appraisal  of  Leslie  Groves' 
contribution  to  his  country  and  to  mankind 
must  await  a  future  Judgment^perhaps  a 
Judgment  Day.  He  was  a  superb  soldier.  The 
talents  for  organization  and  administration, 
the  daring  and  Imagination  he  brought  to  his 
mammoth  assignment  were  pectillarly  Ameri- 
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can,  reflective  in  a  sense  of  the  genius  of 
America.  Their  imprint  on  the  world  Is,  in 
any  event,  indelible. 

(From  the  Washington  Dully  News.  July  16 

1970) 

Lieutenant  General  Groves 

This  country  owes  much  to  Lt.  Gen.  LesUe 
R.  Groves  who  died  this  week  at  age  73. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  World  War  II,  Gen. 
Groves  was  the  right  man,  ,n  the  right  Job, 
at  tiie  right  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1942  \i«hen  the  Allied 
cause  was  at  Its  lowest,  the  then  Col.  Groves 
wxs  given  the  task  of  heading  up  the  super- 
secret  Manhattan  Projectj^to  develop  an 
atomic  bomb. 

No  one  knew  whether  an  atomic  bomb 
actually  could  be  developed.  But  the  Nazis 
were  known  to  know  about  the  splitting  of 
atoms  of  uranium  and  the  race  was  on. 

Thousands  of  scientists  were  recruited,  new 
plants  built  around  which  whole  cities  grew 
up  and  the  project  proceedpd  at  full  .speed 
and  under  such  secrecy  that  not  even  Mrs. 
Groves  knew  what  was  gbing  on. 

It's  history  that  three  years  later  the  U.S. 
team  won.  And  all  that  time  the  project  was 
under  the  firm  direction  of  Gen  Groves,  a 
superb  manager  from  start  to  finish.  His 
cardinal  principles  were  that  responsibility 
and  authority  cannot  be  diluted  or  divided 
and  that  the  job  of  a  manager  Is  to  pick  t!ie 
best  possible  man  for  a 'job,  give  him  tlie 
broadest  possible  charter  for  action  and  then 
leave  him  alone. 

Humanists  will  argue  for  the  rest  of  time, 
we  suspect,  whether  the  atomic  bomb  ever 
should  have  been  developed.  But  in  WW  II 
there  was  little.  If  any,  disposition  to  think 
so  altruistically.  It  was  the  firm  conviction 
of  our  leaders  that  the  ensmy  unhesitatingly 
would  use  an  atomic  bomb  if  he  had  one. 

Gen.  Groves'  achievement  In  planning  an 
organization  to  bring  the  atomic  b.omb  pro- 
gram to  a  successful  fruition  ahead  of  the 
enemy  certainly  ranks  with  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  mount  a  successful  invasion. 

And  possibly  more  so.  For  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  bomb  unquestionably 
shortened  that  war  by  m  one  knows  how 
many  days. 

The  bomb  was  first  exploded  25  years  ago 
this  weeli^n  New  Mexico.  On  Aug.  6,  1945. 
the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiro- 
.-hima.  Japan.  On  Aus.  9.  a  second  was 
dropped  on  Nagasaki,  and  on  Aug.  14.  Jap?in 
surrendered  unconditionally. 

Many  thotLsands  of  American  men  are  alive 
today  because  Gen.  Groves'  team  won  the 
bomb  race. 


MISS  CONNECTICUT  CHOSEN 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1970 
Mr.  MONAGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  extend  mv  personal  conuratulations 
and  be.st  wishes  to  Mi.«s  Cynthia  Ann 
Fowl-r  of  Che.shire.  Conn.,  who  recently 
was  chosen  Mi.-s  Connecticut.  I  am 
pleaded  that  out  of  all  the  lovely  youn- 
ladies  who  competed  for  the  title  that 
one  of  mv  constituents  from  the  Fifth 
District  was  bestowed  with  .so  gracious 
an  honor.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  cf 
her  rendition  of  Strauss'  Laughin? 
Song  at  the  competition  which  i.s  a  fa- 
vorite of  mine  and  no  doubt  was  a  factor 
which  contributed  to  her  selection  as 
Miss  Connecticut.  Miss  Fowler  not  only 
is  a  talented  singer  but  she  plays  the 
piano,    clarinet,    violin,    trumpet,    and 
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flute,  making  her  a  true  virtuoso.  Fu- 
ture generations  of  students  will  receive 
the  benefits  of  her  varied  talents  since 
she  aspires  to  a  career  in  music  educa- 
tion: Miss  Fowler's  beauty,  charming 
personality,  and  zest  for  life  will  con- 
tribute to  her  continued  success.  I  wish 
Cynthia  Ann  Fowler,  Miss  Connecticut, 
liie  very  best  of  luck  in  the  forthcoming 
competition  for  the  Miss  America  title  in 
September  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

I  am  enciosiiiff  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Waterbury  Republican. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Miss  Connectici-t  Winner 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Cynthia 
.\nn  Fowler  of  Cheshire  after  being  crowned 
ilie  new  Miss  C.n.necticut. 

The  21-year-j;d  bl.-nde,  a  senior  at  West- 
ern Connecticut  State  College,  w.is  chr-sen 
over  the  weekend  from  a  competitive  field 
of  young  ladie.s  from 'throughout  tlie  .'etate. 

Not  oniy  is  Miss  Fowler  .lU  attracilve  young 
lady,  but  she  possesses  all  the  credentials  of 
a  very  talented  musician  Be.5'.des  siiiglngj 
which  won  her  the  preliminary  talent  con- 
test, she  plays  piano,  clarinet,  violin,  trum- 
pet and  flute. 

We  wish  the  new  Miss  Connecticut  well 
when  she  competes  for  the  Miss  America 
title  in  September  at  Atlantic  City.  N.J. 


A  COURAGEOUS  YOUNG  M.'\N 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4c.  Joseph  F.  McDermott,  a  courageous 
yount;  man  from  ATaryland.  wns  killed 
recentlv  in  Vietnam,  I  should  like  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowin'?  article  in  the  Record 
GI  From  College  Park  Killed  in  Vietnam 

A  20-year-old  Army  draftee  who  lived  in 
College  Park,  has  been  killed  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  near  the  demilitarized 
zone  in  Vietnam,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense announced  yesterday. 

Spec.  4  Joseph  F  McDermott  3d,  was 
wounded  on  July  8  when  his  unit  encoun- 
tered an  enemy  force  while  en  patrol  in 
Quang  Tri  province,  an  .Army  spokesman 
said  He  was  admit; ed  to  an  Army  hospital 
and  died  the  .^iame  day. 

DEM\THA    HIGH    GR«Dt'ATE 

He  wa.s  a  member  of  Troop  D,  2d  Squadron, 
17th  Cavalrv,  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air 
Mobile).  He  was  on  a  two-day  support  mis- 
sion when  he  was  fatally  wounded. 

Specialist  McDermott  was  born  In  Wash- 
ington. He  graduated  from  DeMatha  Catholic 
High  School  ill  Hyattsville  In  June  1968. 

He  attended  Prince  Georges  Junior  College 
for  six  months  and  then  went  to  work  as  an 
installer  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company  In  Washington. 

SfRVIVORS    listed 

He  was  drafted  on  September  19.  1969. 
He  completed  his  basic  training  at  Fort 
Bragg.  N.C.,  and  his  advanced  training  at 
Port  Knox.  Ky.  Following  completion  of  his 
training,  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam  on  February 
19,1970. 

Pefore  being  drafted  he  had  lived  with  his 
P^ents  at  4803  Delaware  street  In  College 
Park.  He  had  planned  to  return  to  school  and 
study  accounting  after  completion  of  his 
military  service. 
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Specialist  McDermott  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  McDermott 
2d.  of  College  Park;  three  sisters.  Miss  Mary 
L.  McDermott,  Miss  Margaret  A.  McDermott 
and  Miss  Dorothy  E.  McDermott,  all  of  College 
Park,  and  his  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  F.  McDermott,  of  Mount  Rainier.  Md.. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hollenback,  of  Scranton, 
Pa, 


A  SCIENTIST  PLEADS  FOR 
ABOLITION  OF  SECRECY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday's  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Sunday's  Washington  Star  carried  an 
article  on  secrecy  by  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  eminent  sclent ifir  leaders.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  "the  father  of  the  H-bomb," 
Dr,  Teller's  remarks  are  not  directed  at 
secrecy  in  the  House  of  Repre.'-eniatives, 
but  rather  at  secrecy  in  his  own  field  of 
expertise,  nuclear  weapons  and  niilitan' 
security.  Many  of  liis  observations  and 
judgments,  however,  are  pertinent  to 
our  present  discussions  here  in  the 
House. 

For  exami:)lc,  Dr.  Teller  comments 
tliat— 

A  quarter-ceiitury  of  experience  should 
have  taught  us  that  a  democracy  cannot 
function  effectively  under  a  cloak  of 
secrecy. 

The  public  is  denied  the  vital  information 
that  is  essential  background  to  critic.".!  de- 
cisions. 

-An  uninformed  public  creates  as  danger- 
ous a  situation  f.s  a  misinformed  public. 

Openness  (is)  the  first  commandment  .  .  . 
because  without  openness,  truth  cannot  be 
found. 

The  spirit  of  openne=s  is  a  powerful  and 
necessary  tool  If  we  want  to  create  some 
order  in  our  shrinking  world  in  which  dan- 
gers and  opportunity  multiply  with  an  ever- 
ii^.creajing  speed. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  .'secrecy  works  in  re- 
verse to  what  our  pi!bllc  believes:  our  posi- 
tion is  weakened  and  our  adversary  is 
strengthened.  The  underlying  reason  is  tha* 
secrecy  does  not,  and  cannot,  work  in  a  de- 
mocracy 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  words  of  wis- 
dom, words  of  experience,  words  of  in- 
sight, T.  therefore,  insert  Dr.  Teller's 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Sunday  Star] 

A   tciENTiST   Pleads   for    the   Abolition    op 
Secrecy 

(By  Edward  Teller) 

There  is  evidence  that  Russia  is  able  to 
obtain  virtually  any  Information  she  desires 
from  the  United  States  Including  secret  de- 
fense information.  It  Is  equally  evident  that 
R-is,<^ia's  tight  security  cloak  has  effectively 
blocked  otir  access  to  Russian  security  in- 
formation. 

The  immediate  reaction  by  many  is  that 
we  should  strengthen  and  enforce  security 
measures.  In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  a 
mistake. 

Security  is  probably  not  protecting  our 
"secrets"  because  the  Russians  possess  a  very 
sophisticated  police  state  intelligence  appa- 
ratus. In  thi.?  respect  we  cannot  match  them. 
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.^.s  a  democracy  we  should  not  attempt  to  do 
so. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  if  we  matched  the 
Russians  by  building  tip  a  secret  police  force 
of  2,000,000  -men— occupying  many  high  posi- 
tions in  all  walks  of  life,  ranging  across  the 
entire  economic  and  political  spectrum.  We 
should  work  in  the  opposite  direction:  we 
should  reduce  the  restrictions  of  secrecy  as 
completely  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  quarter-century  of  experience  should 
have  taught  us  that  a  democracy  cannot 
function  effectively  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy: 
that  secrecy  Impedes  the  flow  and  exchange 
of  knowledge  and  dampens  the  productivity 
of  scientific  research.  In  contrast,  a  dictator- 
ship can  keep  secrets  by  exercising  strict  con- 
trol over  human  freedom  of  communication 
.ind  movement.  It  is  their  normal  order  of  so- 
ciety, and  their  sc.entisls  are  adapted  to  a 
repressive  environment. 

Secrc'  research  is  generally  abhorred  by  our 
scientists,  many  of  whom  cannot,  and'  will 
ujI  work  under  security  restrictions  that 
block  open  discussion  and  the  free  flow  and 
exchange  of  ideas  between  scientists.  Russian 
scientists  do  not  like  secrecy  any  more  than 
we  do.  But  most  of  them  do  not  even  dare 
lo  make  any  suggestion. 

In  developing  nuclear  weapons  we  prac- 
ticed secrecy  and  lost  the  leadership  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  regain  for  years  to  come. 
By  contrast,  in  the  case  of  nuclear  reactors, 
The  removal  of  secrecy  in  1955  resulted  in  the 
achievement  of  economical  nuclear  power  a 
dozen  years  later.  In  this  respect  we  arc  the 
bes,  in  the  world. 

In  electronic  computers  even  more  remark- 
able re-ults  have  been  obtained  by  open  com- 
petition and  no  fetters  of  "security."  We 
are  so  far  ahead  of  all  of  our  competitors  that 
even  if  they  h.id  a  sample  of  each  of  our  .com- 
puters (Which  they  don't),  they  would  not 
be  able  to  duplicate  our  progress;  the  same 
;i  true  of  solid  state  electronics. 

I  wish  we  could  say  the  same  with  equal 
confidence  concerning  the  development  of 
nuclear   weapons — which  is   secret. 

Our  policy  of  secrecy  has  been  successful 
only  In  confusing  the  discussions  of  pre- 
paredness in  our  country. 

We  are  in  real  ignorance  of  the  advances 
Rtissia  has  made  in  the  development  of  nu- 
clear explosives,  and  our  public  is  poor!y  in- 
formed regarding  the  developing  strength  of 
Russian  nuclear  arms. 

The  weight  that  Soviet  missiles  can  carry 
to  the  United  State's  is  today  several  times 
as  great  as  the  weight  we  c.in  deliver  against 
Russia.  In  order  to  make  vital  decisions  re- 
garding (defense,  the  public  should  be  real- 
istically and  accurately  Informed.  It  is  not. 

But  secrecy  lias  become  in  the  first  part 
cf  the  sixties  a  political  tool  to  shield  our 
leaders  from  criticism.  For  quite  a  few  years 
it  has  been  known  that  the  Rtissians  a.'-e 
rapidly  expanding  their  nuclear  capability. 
Tlie  fact-s  of  this  deployment  were  not  pub- 
licly empha'^ized  and  most  of  the  relevant 
points  were  actually  kept  secret.  Thus,  the 
.American  people  were  unaware  of  a  develop- 
ing danger.  Fortunately,  this  policy  has  been 
reversed  hy  Secretary  Laird, 

Factual  Information,  known  to  tlie  Rus- 
sians ar.d  our  c  wn  covernment,  is  withheld 
from  t.'.e  public  by  "security"  restrictions. 
The  public  is  denied  the  vital  information 
that  is  essential  background  to  critical  deci- 
sicns.  An  uninformed  public  creat.^s  as  dan- 
gerous a  Situation  as  a  misinformed  public. 

And  it  is  a  paradox  that  we  have  va,t 
stores  of  Information,  all  of  which  Is  highly 
secret  from  the  public  and  not  clearly  under- 
stood by  authorized  members  of  Congress, 
while  the  Russians  can  and  do  obtain  this 
same  secret  information. 

It  might  be  argued  that  tiie  atom  bomb — 
the  biggest,  most  complex  and  completely 
successful    scientific    project    of    all    time — 
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was  developed  In  complete  secrecy.  It  was. 
but  under  that  tight  envelope  of  war-time 
secrecy  our  sclentlsta,  mUltary  and  politi- 
cians cooperated  cloeely  for  national  surviv- 
al At  that  time,  secrecy  was  the  barrier  be- 
tween two  warring  nations.  Under  those  con- 
ditions, secrecy  did  not  Isolate  the  scien- 
tific, military  and  political  communities  from 
each  other.  They  worked  together.  Neverthe- 
less the  Russians  penetrated  that  area  before 
the  end  of  World  War  11. 

Aft«r  World  War  II.  our  best  scientists  re- 
turned to  the  universities,  and  the  freedom 
of  unclassified  research.  Meanwhile,  the  mili- 
tary concept  of- secrecy— "the  cloak  and  dag- 
ger syndrome" — has  persisted. 

The  news  media,  when  reporting  our 
strength  in  terms  of  numbers  of  weapons, 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

There  Is  a  popular  misconception  that  the 
world  is  involved  In  an  arms  race  In  the  clas- 
sical sense  of  the  word.  This  la  not  so.  It  is 
rather  a  race  in  technological  discovery, 
closely  coupled  with  research  in  applied  sci- 
ence. 

This  race  works  in  secrecy— real  secrecy 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians;  pretended  se- 
crecy on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  classical  concept  of  the  arms  race  was 
to  compare,  for  Instance,  the  number 'of  bat- 
tleships. Todav  we  compare  the  numbers  of 
atomic  warheads  and  we  Imagine  we  know 
what  we  are  talking  about.  But  we  do  not. 
The  nuclear  warheads  differ  in  power,  a  hun- 
dredfold or  a  thousandfold.  They  differ  in 
function,  in  purpose.  In  sensitivity  to  defense 
measures.  Actually,  the  situation  Is  even 
more  complicated.  What  counts  are  the 
weapons  that  could  be  created  by  research 
on  defense:  It  Is  the  race  of  ideas  and  the 
implementation  of  these  Ideas. 

Our  universities  have  been  a  splendid 
source  of  ideas.  They  also  have  prepared  a 
small  fraction  of  the  students  for  research 
work  on  national  defense  as  a  career.  Today 
our  students  in  our  foremost  universities  are 
indoctrinated  against  any  such  activity.  The 
change  was  initiated  in  March  1969  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
demand  was  raised  to  exclude  from  the  uni- 
versity all  work  related  to  national  defense. 
In  the  last  few  months  even  more  radical 
steps  have  been  proposed.  It  Is  suggested 
that  those  working  on  national  defense 
should  be  excluded  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity. These  demands  are  inflamed  by  of- 
fensive placards  and  demonstrations  at  sci- 
entific meetings. 

The  movement  has  spread  to  many  institu- 
tions, including  most  of  our  leading  uni- 
versities. Our  academic  community  is  being 
separated  in  a  most  effective  manner  from 
those  who  are  trying  to  apply  research  to 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

I  am  sure  that  the  March  4  movement  at 
MIT  was  not  organized  by  the  Kremlin.  But 
had  it  been  so  organizd  it  could  not  have 
been  more  help  to  the  Russian  Communist's 
dream  of  world  domination. 

Meanwhile,  our  highly  sophisticated,  tech- 
nological defense  establishment  Is  advancing 
the  state-of-the-art  weaponry  Into  new  and 
therefore  secret  areas.  They  are  encounter- 
ing problems  of  extreme  complexity,  and 
need  the  brain  power  of  our  best  scientists. 
But  the  work  is  secret,  and  our  best  scien- 
tists do  not  want  to  engage  in  secret  work. 
Therefore,  the  gap  widens. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  heal  the  breach 
between  the  academic  world  and  those  who 
work  on  the  defence  of  our  country.  A  revi- 
sion of  our  security  rules  would  be  an  Im- 
portant step  In  this  direction. 

Ever  since  alchemy  expired,  which  was  not 
so  very  long  ago,  openness  was  the  fl.rst  com- 
mandment of  science.  It  came  even  before 
truth,  because  without  openness,  truth  can- 
not be  found. 

During  the  difficult  period  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  commandment  of  openness 
was  violated.  It  was  replaced  with  secrecy. 
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It  might  be  argued  that  under  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  the  alchemists'  dream,  transmuta- 
tion of  elements,  was  actually  accomplished. 

To  put  the  development  of  our  present  at- 
titude towards  maintaining  a  fiction  of 
secrecy,  we  should  review  Its  development. 
-■  Around  1900  no  Important  secrets  existed 
In  military  technology.  The  arms  race  was 
something  visible,  something  that  could  be 
seen  and  understood.  The  great  unknown 
was  the  way  in  which  forces  would  be  em- 
ployed in  an  actual  war.  Strategy  and  tactics 
remained  unpredictable.  Thus  uncertainty, 
rather  than  secrecy,  sufficed  to  confound 
every  prediction  concerning  the  course  of 
World  War  I. 

Technological  secrets  scarcely  existed  In 
this  country  between  the  two  World  Wars, 
but  most  of  the  vast  scientific  and  technical 
progress  of  the  1940-^5  era  was  shielded  by 
wartime  secrecy,  much  of  which  was  declas- 
sified after  peace  treaties  were  signed. 

But  after  1945  secrecy  became  a  perma- 
nent fixture  of  our  policy  and  administra- 
tive practice.  We  called  this  policy  of  secrecy 
"security." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  Rus- 
sian spies  had  no  effect  on  history.  True, 
nobody  knows  to  what  extent  the  knowledge 
handed  over  to  Moscow  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  the  Russian  atomic  bomb.  My  guess 
Is  that  Russian  scientists  could  have  per- 
formed the  task  Just  as  quickly  without  any 
inside  information.  Once  Hiroshima  demon- 
strated the  atomic  explosives  would  work,  a 
competent  and  well  supported  group  of  sci- 
entists could  reproduce  the  result  without 
excessive  difficulty. 

But  Stalin  was  not  a  trusting  soul.  One 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  would  have 
placed  complete  confidence  in  his  scientists 
when  they  claimed  to  understand  atomic  ex- 
plosions and  their  feasibility.  However,  when 
Russian  intelligence  delivered  the  Ameri- 
can atomic  bomb  secrets  he  had  a  complete 
set  of  Indepedent  data,  and  was  able  to  move 
ahead  on  the  correct  project  with  great  con- 
fidence. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  our  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  on  arms  control  failed  be- 
cause they  already  knew  our  atomic  secrets. 
The  first  failure  was  the  Baruch  Plan,  a  few 
months  after  Hiroshima.  We  were  offering 
them  a  "bargain.  "  We  wanted  international 
control  and  the  security  such  control  would 
create.  In  exchange  we  offered  our  atomic 
secrets. 

Actually,  our  secrets  had  been  passed  on 
to  the  Russians  by  an  excellent  scientist, 
Klaus  Fuchs,  who  worked  In  Los  Alamos 
during  the  war,  and  by  an  Independent 
group  of  agents,  the  Rosenbergs  and  their 
associates. 

Therefore,  when  we  offered  our  secrets  in 
the  Baruch  Plan,  we  were  actually  offering 
nothing.  Stalin  summarily  rejected  our  pro- 
posals and  the  negotiations  folded. 

Our  next  attempt  toward  a  policy  of  open- 
ness was  made  in  1954.  We  proposed  the 
"Open  Skies  Policy,"  with  freedom  of  inter- 
national inspection.  Russia  answered  "Nyet." 

In  1958  we  returned  to  the  conference 
table  and  agreed  with  the  Russians  to  place 
a  moratorium  on,  all  nuclear  tests. 

This  example  should  have  sufflcied  to  alert 
us  to  a  peculiar  fact:  secrecy  did  not  permit 
the  discussion  of  the  issue  which  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  relevant  results  of 
future  tests  under  discussion. 

In  1961,  after  only  there  years,  Russia 
broke  the  moratorium  in  a  surprise  move.  We 
had  claimed  that  our  intelligence  would  de- 
tect any  preparation  for  nuclear  testing  on 
a  big  scale  in  Russia.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
caught  by  surprise. 

In  1961  and  1962  there  was  a  concentrated 
effort  to  perform  atomic  tests,  both  In  Rus- 
sia and  In  the  United  States.  The  Russian 
tests  were  numerous  and  well  planned.  The 
American  tests  were  fewer  and  performed  on 
the  basis  of  improvisation. 
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At  that  time  both  sides  began  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  possibility  of  ballistic  missile 
defense.  Ironically,  In  forthcoming  negotia- 
tions of  a  partial  test  ban,  the  question  of 
ballistic  missile  defense  was  not  even  dis- 
cussed. This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  per- 
haps the  main  result  of  these  tests  was  con- 
nected with  such  a  defense. 

The  ag^reement  to  stop  nuclear  atmospheric 
tests  In  1962  has  been  called  the  first  step 
on  the  long  road  toward  a  stable  and  peace- 
ful world.  In  the  meantime,  underground 
tests  were  going  on  In  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  As  long  as  the  Russian  tests 
were  carried  out  In  the  atmosphere  we  could 
assess  their  rate  of  progress.  As  soon  as  the 
tests  went  underground  we  could  not  make 
this  evaluation.  Therefore,  one  effect  of  the 
atmospheric  test  ban  was  to  strengthen  effec- 
tive Russian  secrecy. 

Atmospheric  tests  are  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  exploration  of  the  ways  In 
which  a  nuclear  explosion  of  appropriate  size 
can  destroy  an  Incoming  missile  without  In- 
fllcUng  damage  on  the  ground.  Thus,  our 
agreement  to  stop  atmospheric  tests  has 
guaranteed  that  the  Russians  will  have  per- 
manent superiority  gained  In  1961-62.  In  the 
knowledge  of  missile  defense. 

The  possibilities  of  missile  defense  have 
been  loudly  discussed.  But  the  discussions 
consistently  stopped  at  the  brink  of  techno- 
logical secrecy.  The  potential  use  of  nuclear 
arms  In  destroying  cities  Is  understood,  but 
the  most  Important  details  of  the  delivery 
system  are  classified  secret. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  secrets  which  we 
are  trying  to  keep  are  In  all  probability 
known  to  the  Russians. 

It  is  lamentable  that  at  present  our  gov- 
ernment is  much  further  from  an  open 
policy  than  our  highly  competitive  Industry. 

We  should  attempt  to  be  as  open — unfet- 
tered by  secrecy — .\s  possible.  Without  open- 
ness no  conference  on  di.'Jarmament  or  arms 
control  can  produce  results.  But  once  the 
policy  of  openness  is  adopted  in  the  United 
States  and  hopefully.  In  the  whole  free  world. 
Russia  will  feel  the  pressure  and  may  grad- 
ually open  up.  If  that  happens  it  will  become 
possible  not  only  to  discuss  arms  in  a  more 
meaningful  manner — we  will  also  be  able  to 
approach  real  understanding.  The  sharp  dif- 
ference between  free  societies  and  the  com- 
munist police  states  will  diminish. 

The  difference  between  East  and  West  has 
deep  roots  in  the  past.  Peace,  freedom  and 
stability  will  not  be  brought  about  by  any 
single  conference  or  by  rapid  political  change 
But  the  spirit  of  openness  is  a  powerful  and 
necessary  tool  if  we  want  to  find  the  means 
to  create  some  order  In  our  shrinking  world 
in  which  dangers  and  opportunities  multiply 
with  an  ever  Increasing  speed. 

One  cin,  of  course,  argue  that  we  should 
discuss  a  secret  development  with  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  conference  table  In  Vienna  with- 
out exposing  the  secrets  to  other  nations. 
Such  a  procedure  would  have  two  unfortu- 
nate consequences.  The  first  that  we  would 
have  no  way  of  checking  whether  the  Rus- 
sians were  Indeed  opening  up  their  secrets. 

The  second  and  more  serious  result  would 
be  a  feeling  of  utter  dismay  In  the  NATO 
alliance.  To  talk  with  the  Russians  on  such 
subjects  which  we  do  not  discuss  with  our 
allies  would  be  tantamount  to  depriving  the 
Western  Alliance  of  its  last  claim  to  honesty 
and  strength. 

In  practical  terms  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  open  up  all  secrets.  Some 
tactical  secrets  will  have  to  be  kept,  but  one 
may  give  serious  consideration  to  a  regula- 
tion whereby  classified  Information  will  au- 
tomatically be  published  after  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time,  for  Instance,  after  one  ye« 
This  win  effectively  open  up  research  and  it 
will  give  pause  to  those  who  would  use  se- 
crecy for  purely  political  advantage.  It  may 
also  pave  the  way  toward  a  real  agreement 
with  our  Russian  proponents. 
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To  Observe  the  growth  of  nuclear  arms 
should  be  an  obligation.  Today  it  is  called 
spying  We  should  publish  as  much  of  the 
relevant  details  of  all  information  concerning 
Russia  as  ever  possible. 

In  the  end.  a  policy  of  openness  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  faster  progress  In  our  country. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  secrecy  works  in  reverse 
to  what  our  public  believes:  our  position  Is 
weakened  and  our  adversary  is  strengthened. 
The  underlying  reason  is  that  secrecy  does 
not,  and  cannot,  work  in  a  democracy. 
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Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  of  vital 
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CONGRESSMAN     SCHERLE— A     MAN 
OF  ACTION  IN  IMPROVING  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NZW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Scherle*  recently 
distinguished  himself,  as  we  would  all  be 
proud  to  do,  by  his  watchful  vigilance 
over  the  affairs  of  Govei-nment^ — in  this 
instance  the  Office  of  Education.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Congressman  Scherles  in- 
terest in  the  summer  intern  program  at 
the  Office  of  Education  was  sparked  by 
newspaper  accounts  of  tlje  "Days  of  Lis- 
tening" program.  The  student-designed 
program  included  films  Nj-hich  attacked 
the  President,  his  policies,  and  even  his 
family  in  the  most  scurrilous  terms.  His 
subsequent  investigation  of  the  Office  of 
Education  yielded  the  conclusion  that 
the  entire  Office  is  in  dire  need  of  re- 
organization and  redirection. 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Scherle's  ener- 
getic actions  on  behalf  of  tl.e  American 
people,  all  of  whom  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion is  meant  to  serve,  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil  publi.^hed  on  July  17,  1970,  the 
following  editorial: 

ScHERLE  Helps  System  Work 

We're  proud  of  what  Southwest  Iowa's 
Congressman  Bill  Scherle  is  doing  in  trying 
to  straighten  out  the  summer  Intern  program 
In  the  OfBce  of  Education.  President  Nixon        y 

has  expressed  his  appreciation  to  Mr.  Schei>le:_ 

we  hope  Southwest  lowans  will  do  the  same. 

Congressman  Scherle  sent  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  over  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  Is  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  to  see  If  they  could 
be  of  help  In  weeding  out  the  practices  of 
the  summer  intern  program  which  he  found 
to  be  offensive.  The  program  has  been  criti- 
cized ( though  probably  not  as  much  as  it 
deserved)  for  allowing  obscenity  and  blatant 
attacks  on  President  Nixon,  his  family  and 
the  policies  of  his  administration. 

The  acting  commis-sioner  of  education.  Dr. 
Terrell  Howard  Bell,  had  been  placed  In  an 
Impossible  situation.  Just  recently  appointed 
as  Interim  replacement  for  Dr  James  Allen, 
he  has  been  surrounded  by  officials  who  paid 
him  little  attention  and  who  seemed  Intent 
on  promoting  pyollcies  which  he  fovmd  ob- 
jectionable. Bill  Scherle's  Interest  and  con- 
cern has  now  made  It  possible  for  control  to 
be  established  where  It  should  be — In  th^ 
hands  of  the  acting  commissioner. 

The  situation  In  the  Office  of  Education 
has  made  It  patently  clear  that  much  of  the 
bureaucracy  In  Washington  still  looks  for 
leadership  to  individuals  whose  main  goal  Is 
to  undermine  the  Nixon  administration 
whenever  and  wherever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itself.  And  like  so  many  professional 
educators,  these  leaders  have  Joined  ranks 
wltb  the  most  ultrallberal  element  In  the 
student  groups,   those  who  by  the  twe  of 
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obscenity  and  extreme  dress  and  living  habits 
express  revolt  at^ulnst  the  society 

It  would  have  been  easy— and  quite  ap- 
pealing—for Congressman  Scherle  to  have 
sto.->d  b.'.cl;  and  fired  crltica:  attacks  at  tiie 
whole  intern  program  But  he  realizes  that 
great  gfxxl  ran  come  from  the  project  and 
as  a  Republican,  he  recocnize<l  that  he  Is  part 
of  the  administration  that  Is  charced  with 
the  responsibility  for  making  It  work.  So  he 
became  Involved:  he  offered  the  considerable 
influence  of  his  ofRce  to  Dr.  Bell  and  his 
help  was  eagerly  accepted. 

That's  the  way  the  system  Is  supposed  to 
work.  In  injecting  himself  Into  this  alTalr, 
Bin  Scherle  h.LS  made  himself  a  target  for 
the  extreme  leftists  in  the  educational  field 
who  resent  intrusions  by  ind'viduals  outside 
their  exalted  fraternity— even  congressmen. 
But  wo  are  confident  Scherle's  constituents 
appreciate  his  efforts  to  try  to  clean  up — 
Inste.id  of  scuttle — what  could  be  a  worth- 
while program. 

We  hope  they  let  the  congressman  know 
how  thev  feel. 


THE  TIGER  CAGES 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  TTiE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiTENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr  FLOWFRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ''en- 
eral  treatment  by  a  laree  seament  of  the 
pre<.s  of  the  revelations  roncerninp  the 
Con  Son  prison  affair  lia.s  particularly 
disturbed  me.  In  many  ca':e.-.  balanced 
reporting  was  sacrificed  for  the  sen.'^p- 
tiona!  However.  I  certainly  endor.=e  the 
levelheaded  approach  appearing  on  the 
editorial  paue-;  of  the  B'rminL'l.am  Ne'V:i 
for  Wedne«dav,  .lulv  15.  1970.  and  am 
pleased  to  offer  that  editorial  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
The  Tiger  C.\ges 

If  you  su; jested,  when  the  flood  of  stories 
about  an  alleged  m.iss.icre  at  Mv  L.tI  was  nt 
Its  cre^t.  that  the  story  oughf  to  be  kept  in 
some  oerspective — that  My  Lai  was  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule,  while  terrorism 
and  cold-blooded  mtirder  were  routine  ele- 
ments of  the  C-.-mmunlsts'  operations — you 
were  denounced  as  an  apolosist  for  Amcri- 
c.m  atrocities  and  accused  of  closjne  your 
eyes  to  the  brutalizing  effect  on  fine  young 
-American  boys  of  this  Immoral  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

You  can  make  bock  that  to  suggest  now 
that  some  prrs"ective  is  needed  in  the  case 
of  the  so-called  "tiger  cages"  at  a  South 
Vietname.se  prison  will  brand  you  a.=;  some- 
one insensitive  to  Injustice  and  inhumr.ne 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

But  it  was  true  then  and  it's  true  now. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Inhum.'ne  treat- 
men:  of  anv  prisoners  should  be  condoned. 
The  L'nlted  States  should  be  using  whate\er 
influence  It  has  to  alleviate  such  conditions 
where  they  exist. 

But  the  "tiger  cage"  revelations  by  two 
congressmen  who  were  members  of  an  in- 
vestigating group  have  beeii  seized  upon  by 
those  anxious  to  discredit  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment, while  the  group's  majority  report  iJi- 
cludlng  observations  of  substantial  progress 
in  the  pacification  program  bringing  vital 
assistance  to  thou.'^ands  of  South  Vietnamese 
in  hamlets  and  villages  all  over  the  country, 
while  warning  of  the  need  for  greater  eco- 
nomic stability — has  been  virtually  Ignored. 

The  impression  has  been  fostered,  too,  that 
the    Thleu    government    Is    vigorously   sup- 
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pressing  dissent  and  that  the  Jails — which  we 
are  to  presume  are  all  manned  by  sadistic 
guards  who  specialize  in  torture — are  teem- 
ing wltii  "political  prisoners." 

It's  amazing  how  many  common  criminals 
suddenly  become  victims  of  political  persecu- 
tion when  they  land  In  jail  (a  phenomenon 
not  unknown  in  this  country) . 

Some  Vietnamese  prisoners'  offenses  are 
In  essence  "political."  of  course.  One  may 
well  regret  this.  But  one  has  no  right  to  ex- 
pect that  a  democratic  government  with  all 
the  niceties  can  be  created  full  blown,  or 
that  benign  tolerance  of  all  opposition  can  be 
expected  ;n  a  war  situation  such  as  exists  in 
in  Vietnam. 

Even  so,  the  Thleu  government  came  to 
f>ower  by  elections:  North  Vietnam  did  not. 
And  the  Saigon  government  is  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  the  ruthless  totalitarianism  of  its 
counterpart  lu  the  north.  How  free  do  the 
critics  of  Saigon  believe  dissent  to  be  in 
Hanoi? 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  keep  after  the  South 
Vietnamese  officials  to  remedy  any  short- 
com'"gs  in  the  operation  of  their  Jails  and 
prisons. 

When  we're  done  with  that,  perhaps  some 
congressmen  will  lead  a  fact-finding  mission 
to  Czechoslovakia  or  East  Germany  or  the  So- 
viet Union,  or  China,  and  check  tip  on  the 
prisoners — yes,  Virginia,  including  prisoners 
whose  "crimes"  are  diflerences  with  their 
governments'  policies — and  lead  world 
opinion  to  demand  reform. 

And  maybe  the  North  Koreans  ■will  invit« 
them  to  tea.  and  explain  the  treatment  which 
the  crewmen  of  the  Pueblo  received  during 
their  captivity. 

Better  yet,  perhaps  Hanoi  will  welcome 
them  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the  prisons 
where  hundreds  of  Americans  are  held. 

But  don't  count  on  It. 
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HORTON  P.'WS  TRIBUTE  TO  REV. 
GUY  MASSEY  FOR  FINE  COMMU- 
NITY SPIRIT  AND  ACTIVITY 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

TX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  in 
mind  the  current  reports  of  people  who 
do  not  want  tc  "get  involved,"  it  is  in- 
spirixtR  to  be  made  awaie  of  thc^ie  amcng 
irf^ho  do  get  invohed  and  who  share 
their  talent-s  with  their  communities. 
Such  a  man  is  Rev.  Guy  Massey  of 
Rochester. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  Reverend 
Massey 's  gift  for  community  involve- 
ment. Also  I  realize  that  much  of  his  ac- 
tivity in  behalf  of  others  has  gone  too 
long  unsung  and  unpraised. 

It  v.a:>  with  much  personal  satisfac- 
tion then  that  I  became  aware  cf  a  fine 
ttibute  paid  to  Reverend  Massey  in  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  by  Jose  Echaniz. 
Jr.  I  share  that  recent  column  with  my 
colleagues : 

Rtv.  Guy  Massey 
(By  Jose  Echaniz,  Jr.) 

Dedication  to  a  better  community  has  been 
the  overriding  concern  of  Rev.  Guy  Massey. 
He  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  cleanup 
of  the  5th  and  7th  Wards  since  moving  to 
Rochester  some  seven  years  ago. 

He  has  worked  closely  with  city  police  In 
helping  to  clear  the  area  of  abandoned  cars. 
Most  recentlv.  his  attention  has  been  directed 


to  the  city  as  a  whole  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Mayors  Bentitification  Committee. 

Rev.  Massey  was  an  organizer  and  first 
chairman  of  the  Rochester  Neighborhood 
Health  Center  Council  and  a  coordinator  of 
the  Northeast  District  Council. 

In  his  many  cleanup  campaigns,  he  credits 
the  cooperation  of  city  officials — the  current 
Republican  administration  as  well  as  its 
Democratic  predecessors — for  any  success 
"No  man  accomplishes  anything  by  himself." 
he  says.  "I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  co- 
operation of  Department  of  Public  Works 
oRicials  in  both  administrations." 

At  one  time,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Massey  and  police 
were  responsible  for  removing  an  average  of 
100  junked  autos  a  month  from  city  streets. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Massey  was  born  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla..  one  of  15  children  of  a  bricklayer 
father.  Before  entering  the  ministry  he  op- 
erated his  own  remodeling  and  plastering 
business  in  California  and  in  various  other 
cities  "You  name  the  state  and  I've  worked 
there."  he  says. 

In  World  War  II.  he  served  In  the  Army  at 
Port  Ontario,  remodeling  and  decorating  bar- 
racks. Although  only  a  private  first  class,  at 
one  time  he  had  as  many  a-  250  men  working 
under  him. 

He  entered  the  ministry  in  California  17 
years  ago  because  "I  had  thotight  of  It  all 
my  life  but  I  never  got  serious  with  It.  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  do  something  for  God 
with  the  health  He  has  given  me." 

In  his  70  years,  the  tall  active  minister  has 
never  been  confined  to  bed  by  illness 

A  Baptist,  the  Rev  Mr.  Massey  has  filled 
pulpits  in  and  out  of  the  citv.  Mayor  Stephen 
May  recen'lv  honored  him  on  his  70th  birth- 
dav  for  "unselfish  dedication  ...  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Rochester." 

I  know  llie  Mem.bers  of  Con.cress  will 
join  me  unanimou'-ly  in  wishing  a  con- 
tinued long  and  happ--  life  to  this  out- 
standing gentleman.  All  of  us  are  deeply 
appreciative  o  his  unselfish  efforts  in 
Ijphalf  of  others. 


SAVE  THE  "DELTA  QUEEN' 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  au- 
thor of  H.R.  17418.  to  save  that  great  old 
riverboat.  Delta  Queen,  the  la^t  of  its 
kind  in  actual  operation  in  this  Nation.  I 
was  more  than  pleased  when  WKYC-TV 
in  Cleveland  recently  editorialized  on  the 
need  for  keeping  her  afloat  and  "on  ac- 
tive duty." 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  particularly  those  who  ser^•e 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Com.mitt^'e  where  my  bill  and  similar 
legislation  is  pending,  to  join  in  the  effort 
to  save  the  Delta  Queen.  Time  is  grow- 
ing short. 

The  editorial  referred  to,  follows: 
Editorial  No.   68 

We  Americans  have  a  curious  afflnity  for 
junking  anything  old  or  out  of  style.  In  the 
name  cf  progress,  we  slap  aluminum  over 
fine  granite  or  trade  our  cars  because  the 
stylists  have  given  the  new  ones  another 
hunk  of  chrome  or  lopped  off  a  fin.  In  the 
process,  we  sometimes  get  rid  of  something 
worth  saving. 

This  Is  the  Delta  Queen,  the  last  of  a 
breed.  Oh,  there  are  still  rlverboats  around, 
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serving  as  restaurants  or  curio  shops  or 
theaters.  But  this  old  sternwheeler  still  car- 
ries passengers  on  overnight  trips.  She's 
based  in  Cincinnati  and  travels  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Kiver  systems  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  New  Orleans  and  Mlnneapwlls-St. 
Paul.  As  you  can  see,  there's  nothing  really 
spectacular  about  this  40-year  old  boat.  No 
streamlining,  no  chrome.  She's  slow  and  not 
very  graceful.  But  the  Delta  Queen  Is  the 
last  of  her  breed.  And  the  breed  Is  sched- 
uled to  die  November  second. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  passengers  on  ocean 
liners.  Congress  passed  a  Safety-at-Sea  law 
that,  among  other  things,  forbids  wooden 
superstructures.  The  Intent  of  the  law  was 
fine  and.  after  several  disastrous  fires  at  sea, 
certainly  was  necessary.  Unfortunately,  In 
our  opinion,  the  law  was  written  so  broadly 
as  to  Include  rlverboats  such  as  the  Delta 
Queen.  A  law  wTltten  to  protect  people  on 
the  ocean  days  from  shore  applies  to  the 
Delta  Queen,  never  more  than  five  minutes 
from  land.  It  would  seem  more  logical  if  the 
safety  regulations  that  apply  to  hotels  and 
motels  were  to  apply  to  this  riverboat. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  Delta  Queen's  beautiful 
wood  superstructure  of  oak,  walnut,  teak, 
mahogany  and  Ironwood  Is  more  dangerous 
than  one  made  of  steel.  It's  also  got  more 
class.  And,  It's  the  last  of  its  kind.  Unless 
Congress  grants  the  Delta  Queen  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  more  restrictive  provisions  of 
the  Safety-at-Sea  law.  the  breed  will  dis- 
appear In  November.  It's  a  pity. 


SELECTIVE  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  URGED 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  i^eople  of  Utah  are  as  eager  as  any- 
one else  in  the  West  to  welcome  more 
industry  to  their  rapidly  growing  State. 
However,  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
throughout  the  State  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  from  the  mistakes  of  others. 
We  all  want  to  increase  Industrial  devel- 
opment in  the  State,  but  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  clear  water,  pure  air,  and 
wide-open  spaces. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  ed- 
itorial in  the  Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake 
City  of  June  11,  1970.  which  makes  it 
clear  that  the  rational  direction  of  man's 
creative  energy  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  an  environment 
which  enhances  the  lives  of  every 
citizen. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Why  Utah   Promoters   Should   Be   Choosy 

Over  the  years  this  page  has  said  that  while 
Utah  needs  to  promot*  Industrial  develop- 
ment aggressively,  the  state  also  should  be 
highly  selective  about  the  kind  of  Industry  It 
seeks. 

We  have  agreed  that  Utah  should  seek  more 
private  Industry  to  bring  a  better  balance  to 
an  economy  that  relies  too  heavily  on  gov- 
ernment and  can  be  hurt  by  a  sudden  shift 
in  federal  policies. 

But  we  have  declared  that  Utah  should  not 
seek  the  kind  of  private  Industry  that  pro- 
duces noise,  air  and  water  pollution  as  a  bv- 
Product. 

If  any  Utahans  still  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
Ming  choosy  about  the  kind  of  Industry  this 
state  should  attract  and  develop,  we  Invite 
tnelr  attention  to  a  statement  made  bv  the 
chairman  of  the  California  Water  Resources 
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Board  during  this  week's  Western  States 
Governors  Conference  in  Park  City. 

Due  to  problems  of  waste  disposal  and  pol- 
lution, he  said.  Southern  California  is  with- 
in five  to  10  years  of  closing  its  doors  to  any 
further  Industrial  expansion. 

The  lesson  should  be  clear:  Either  a  state 
is  extremely  careful  in  -screening  Us  indus- 
tries, or  ultimately  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment deteriorates  to  the  point  where  new 
Industry  is  no  longer  welcome. 

New  industry  Is  more  than  welcome  In 
Utah,  of  course.  We  need  It  to  broaden  the 
tax  base  so  that  additional  revenue  can  be 
provided  from  economic  growth  and  not  just 
from  additional  taxes.  We  need  it  so  Utah 
can  provide  enough  Jobs  to  keep  more  of  its 
young  people  here,  instead  of  educating  them 
at  great  expense  only  to  have  them  go  else- 
where to  make  a  living. 

But  Utah  doesn't  need  more  factories  that 
obscure  our  beautiful  mounuilns  with  palls 
of  smoke  and  send  Utahans  to  other  climates 
In  order  to  draw  an  easy  breath.  Utah  doesn't 
need  more  manufacturing  plants  that  turn 
sparkling  streams  and  lakes  Into  stagnant 
swamps  where  dead  fish  float  belly-up  amidst 
slime  and  scum. 

We're  convinced  that  Utah  can  have  a 
healthy,  livable  environment  and  still  enjoy 
more  economic  growth  and  progress.  How'.^ 
By  concentrating  the  state's  industrial  pro- 
motion and  development  efforts  on  smoke- 
less, noiseless,  pollutlonless  industries — the 
kind  that  usefully  Involve  highly  sophisti- 
cated technology  and  employ  highly  skilled 
workers,  and  by  prodding  the  industries  al- 
ready here  to  clean  up. 

Utah,  unlike  Southern  California,  is  a  lo^jg 
way  from  having  to  draw  the  line  against 
industrial  expansion.  Let's  make  sure  we 
never  get  to  that  point. 


AFTER  THE  EAGLE'S  LANDING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  anniversarj'  of  the  Apollo  11  flight  it 
seems  appropriate  not  only  to  remember 
the  outstanding  performance  of  astro- 
nauts Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Michael  Col- 
lins, and  Edward  E.  Aldrin.  Jr..  but  also 
the  magnificent  team  of  engineers,  scien- 
tists, technicians,  and  the  American  pub- 
lic who  backed  them  on  their  flight  to 
the  moon.  Only  a  year  later  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  disbanding  the 
crews  and  throwing  away  the  vast  know- 
how  that  was  developed  in  the  Apollo 
program.  Instead  of  reaping  the  benefit 
of  the  investment  made  in  our  national 
space  program,  we  stand  a  chance  of  los- 
ing much  of  that  investment  unless  deci- 
sions are  made  to  pursue  a  vigorous  space 
effort  in  the  next  several  years.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  20 
points  not  only  to  the  commemoration  of 
a  major  national  event  in  the  original 
lunar  lanciing  but  also  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  man's  horizons  and  to  the  para- 
mount reasons  for  continuing  our  na- 
tional and  international  space  effort.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  your  reading. 

The  article  follows: 

After  the  Eagle's  Landing 

"Houston.  Tranquility  Base  here.  The  Eagle 
has  landed." 

A  year  ago  tonight  those  words  from  the 
moon  sent  a  wave  of  pride  and  excitement 
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throughout  the  world.  For  the  first  time  la 
history  men  h;id  landed  on  another  body  in 
the  universe  People  everywhere  recognized 
instinctively  that  a  new  era  had  begun,  that 
a  feat  had  been  accomplished  which  genera- 
tions to  come  would  remember  and  honor 
over  many  centuries  and  millennia.  For  a 
moment  then,  most  men  forgot  tlie  usual  di- 
visions of  nationality,  religion  and  ideology. 
They  were  united  by  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  toward  the  brave  men  and  who 
had  gjne  to  ilie  moon  and  toward  the  skilled 
and  brilliant  men  on  earth  who  had  made 
the  Journey  pos.slble. 

Inevitably,  this  rare  mood  of  exaltation  and 
brotherliood  could  not  be  sustained  even 
though  the  enormous  success  of  Apollo  11 
was  followed  by  the  equally  productive  feat 
of  Apollo  12  and  then  by  the  unexpectedly 
hazardous  ^rdeal  of  .■\po:io  13.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  year  Just 
passed  has  proved,  men's  ser-.^e  of  wonder  is 
easily  satiated,  and  their  minds  return 
quickly  to  their  daily  mundane  concerns.  By 
the  time  Apollo  13  was  launched,  boredom 
seemed  lo  be  the  prevalent  attitude  toward 
moon  voyages.  Today  the  political  atmos- 
phere surrounding  space  exploration  is  so  un- 
friendly that  the  already  dlniinished  NASA 
budget  is  a  favorite  target  of  Congressional 
economizers. 

Nevertheless,  the  Eagle's  landing  was  one 
of  mankinds  finest  hours.  The  scientific  dl- 
•lidends  from  the  new  era  of  lunar  expiora- 
'lon  have  already  l>een  very  rich,  and  they 
will  be  even  more  abundant  In  the  future 
when  numerous  astronauts  from  many  na- 
tions will  work  on  the  lunar  surface  Men  now 
inhabit  the  earth-moon  system,  not  earth 
alone,  and  much  in  tomorrow's  history  will 
be  shaped  by  the  developments  that  will  fol- 
low the  Eagle's  triumph. 


A  BIG  LITTLE  GUY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  heroes 
are  rare  enough,  but  to  find  one  who  is 
only  12  years  old  ui  rare  indeed,  and  such 
a  find  must  not  go  unrecognized. 

Bruce  Burrows  is  such  a  young  man, 
as  the  following  editorial  in  the  Weirton 
Daily  Times,  edited  by  Mr.  Paul  Glover. 
will  testify. 

Bruce  was  involved  in  an  automobile 
accident  while  riding  in  one  of  the  cars. 
Without  fanfare  he  quickly  helped  free 
the  cars'  occupants,  offered  first  aid, 
called  police,  and  directed  trafBc. 

As  Mr.  Glover  expressed  it.  Bruce  "is 
a  little  guy  but  he's  a  giant  of  a  hero."  I 
might  add  to  that,  he  is  also  a  giant  of  a 
man. 

My  congratulations  to  Bruce  Burrows 
for  his  extraordinary  service.  *" 

If  he  exemplifies  the  young  men  and 
women  of  this  country,  then  America  has 
little  need  to  worry  about  its  future. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Big  Little  Gtry 

The  Instantaneous  reaction  and  response  of 
a  12-year-old  boy  was  credited  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
O'Connor  with  saving  the  life  of  her  daughter 
In  an  auto  accident  which  occurred  here 
July  2. 

Bruce  Burrows  was  one  of  two  neighbor- 
hood boys  who  accompanied  Mrs.  O'Connor 
and  her  daughter  on  a  trip  to  a  Pennsylvania 
ranch.  On  their  return  their  car  was  involved 
In  a  head-on  collision. 
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Mrs  O'Connor  said  It  was  Bruce's  inter- 
ception reaction  that  saved  her  daughter 
Irom  being  hurled  by  the  Impact  agalnat  the 
windshield.  .     . 

She  said  It  was  remarkable  how  this  boy 
helped  free  the  occupants  ol  the  car,  gave 
first  aid  summoned  the  police  and  ambu- 
lance and  then  proceeded  to  direct  traffic. 

Where  did  a  boy  of  such  young  age  acquire 
the  training  for  such  self-control,  self-dls- 
clpUne  and  calmness  In  such  a  tense  and 
critical  situation? 

They  were  acquired  and  developed  In  the 
home,  the  church,  the  school,  as  a  newspaper 
carrier  and  as  a  Boy  Scout. 

Welrton  Is  proud  of  Bruce's  distinguished 
record.  He's  a  lltle  guy  but  he's  a  Giant  of  a 
Hero. 


TEENAGER     PROJECT     LAUDED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

project;  tell  me  what  you  accomplished.  Your 
experience  may  stimulate  others. 

3.  All  too  often.  Congress  has  made  cru- 
cial decisions  affecting  the  lives  of  millions  of 
young  persons  with  little  regard  for  their 
views.  Congress  would  never  pass  farm  legis- 
lation without  consulting  the  farmers,  would 
never  take  up  oil  Issues  without  checking 
with  the  oil  Industry,  wovUd  never  consider  a 
banking  bill  without  Inviting  the  bankers  to 
testify.  The  special  interests  make  their  In- 
fluence felt  through  the  political  processes. 
You  can  do  the  same.  Let  your  congressman 
know  how  you  feel  about  the  issues  and  back 
up  your  stand  by  campaigning  for  or  against 
him.  You  can  be  even  more  effective  by 
organizing  a  youth  lobby  on  Capitol  Hill. 

There  has  always  been  a  price  tag  on  re- 
form, freedom,  democracy.  America's  quest- 
ing youth  cannot  expect  these  blessings  with- 
out paying  the  price. 


Jvly  20,  1970 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  July  20,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
we  constantly  hear  the  cry  from  some  of 
our  idealistic  youth  that  the  .system  dis- 
courages any  attempt  at  effective  reform 
or  change.  However,  nationally  syndi- 
cated columnist,  Jack  Anderson,  wrote 
recently  of  a  concrete  way  in  which  teen- 
agers from  my  home  State  of  Utah 
worked  within  existing  structures  to  help 
the  members  of  another  church  and  an- 
other race.  The  story  follows: 

To  Rebuild  World,  Youth  Needs  Plan 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

America's  questing  youth,  fiercely  Ideal- 
istic, Impatient  for  change,  have  been  un- 
leashed for  the  summer. 

They  are  the  most  alert,  most  aware, 
most  aroused  generation  in  our  history.  But 
many  are  copouts.  living  In  a  psychedelic 
dreamworld,  doing  their  own  thing,  taking 
drugs  to  escape  reality. 

Some  seem  to  belfeve  we  can  end  war  with 
millenlal  thinking,  eliminate  social  prob- 
lems with  talk  of  love,  overcome  liijustlce 
with  catchwords  and  cliches. 

Others  have  lost  faith  that  social  ills  qan 
be  corrected  without  a  structural  change  in 
our  system.  They  seek  to  tear  down  our  so- 
ciety without  a  clear  idea  of  how  to  rebuild 

It.  ^  ^ 

The  youns  need  to  understand,  first,  that 
there  are  no  simple  solutions.  Ahead  lie 
Himnlavan-sized  problems— rugged  Inclines 
to  c'.imb,  not  cisy  slopes  to  coa^t  down. 

The  view  from  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain may  be  dlsoour.iglng.  The  Pike's  Peak 
•problems  mav  seem  too  staggerinsr  f;r  .my 
Individual  to  tackle.  But  great  mo'intaln-; 
are  climbed  a  step  at  a  time.  :.ni  great 
events  are  produced  from  sm,':  ac!s. 

The  yountr  who  believe  in  the  ruture,  who 
aren't  vet  readv  to  resign  from  the  human 
race,  should  take  the  initiative.  Let  me  make 
a  few  modest  suggestions: 

1.  Stir  the  starry-eyed  from  their  pseudo- 
romantic  dreams;  rouse  them  to  their  feet; 
inspire  them  to  substitute  deeds  for  dreams. 
Invite  the  militants  down  from  their  soap- 
boxes; challenge  them  to  exchange  their 
rhetoric  for  practical  solutions. 

MORMON     EXAMPLE 

2.  Pill  your  summer  with  constructive,  not 
destructive  activity.  If  you  can  find  no  great 
cause,  settle  for  a  small  cause.  In  Salt  Lake 
Cltv.  white  Mormon  teen-agers  moved  lawns, 
washed  cars,  sold  baked  goods,  cleaned  ga- 
rages and  did  yard  work  to  raise  more  than 
$35,000  to  help  build  a  Negro  church.  You  can 
do  as  much.  Organize  a  project  of  your  own; 
roll  up  your  sleeves;  pitch  In  and  do  some- 
thing worthwhile.  Then  write  me  about  yotir 


NATIONAL    SERVICE    VERSUS    THE 
ALL-VOLUNTEER    ARMY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  July  20.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry 
Owen,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post 
last  Saturday,  July  18,  compared  the  two 
principal  alternatives  thus  far  advanced 
to  continuation  of  the  military  draft:  the 
National  Service  Act  of  1970,  H.R.  18025. 
and  the  all-volunteer  Army  approach. 

This  thoughtful  article  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  anyone  concerned  with  en- 
acting meaningful  draft  reform: 
One    Thing    Sure    About    the    Draft    Is    a 
Change 
(By  Henry  Owen) 

The  issue  of  the  draft  is  coming  to  a  boll. 
Senator  Dominick  predicts  that  It  will  not 
be  renewed  beyond  next  June  30.  Twelve 
senators  have  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a 
volunteer  army,  to  take  its  place.  Ten  mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  proposed  an  alternate 
arrangement  which  would  involve  civilian, 
as  well  83  military  services;  although  this 
proposal  has  received  little  public  attention, 
a  recent  Gallup  poll  suggests  that  It  Is  fa- 
vored by  71  percent  of  the  American  people. 

The  one  thing  sure  In  all  this  Is  that  the 
present  system  will  somehow  e\entuaUy  be 
changed.  The  draft  provides  needed  military 
manpower  in  the  right  amouiits,  of  the  right 
kinds,  and  a:  reasonable  cost.  For  these  rea- 
sons, it  Is  nil  effective  system  when  we  have 
a  ma-s:vL-  need  for  military  manpower  and 
wluu  that  need  is  generally  accepted.  But 
neiUier  of  these  conditions  now  obtains.  The 
proportion  of  young  men  registering  for  the 
draft  who  are  not  called  will  continue  to 
grow,  as  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  de- 
clines; and  this  Is  bound  to  intensify  a  feel- 
ing of  inequity  among  those  who  are  called. 

The  most  popular  and  likely  alternative 
Is  a  volunteer  army.  There  is  a  common 
sense  attraction  to  the  notion  that  we  should 
recruit  manpower  for  the  armed  forces  In 
the  same  way  that  we  do  for  other  purposes: 
by  paying  a  competitive  wage.  It  would  elim- 
inate some  resentments  caused  by  the  pres- 
ent system.  But  critics  suggest  that  It  would 
create  two  new  difficulties:  volunteers  would 
have  to  be  paid  more,  which  would  divert 
budgetary  resources  from  domestic  pro- 
grams; and  a  volunteer  army  would  tend  to 
attract  poorer  folk  who  would  be  drawn  In 
by  the  higher  salaries — thus  raising  a  new 
distinction  between  them  and  middle  class 
youngsters  who  stay  out,  at  a  time  when  we 
need  new  distinctions  between  social  cla.sses 
like  we  need  a  hole  in  the  he;id  These  argu- 
ments may  not  be  decisive,  but  they  at  least 


suggest  the  need  to  look  hard  at  other  op> 
tlons. 

One  such  option  would  be  to  widen,  rather 
than  abandon,  the  principle  of  national  serv- 
ice. This  is  what  the  10  House  members  have 
In  mind.  They  propose  that  each  young  man 
be  offered  a  choice,  when  he  reaches  age  18, 
between  enrolling  In  civilian  service,  volun- 
teering for  the  armed  forces,  and  taking  his 
chances  In  a  military  lottery.  If  he  chose 
civilian  service,  he  might  serve  in  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  school,  hospital,  the  police, 
non-profit  organizations,  etc. 

This  proposal  raises  a  good  many  questions; 
the  sponsors  have  answers  to  some  of  them. 
To  the  question  of  whether  It  would  cost  the 
government  too  much,  they  answer  that  the 
government  would  only  pay  civilian  service- 
men a  subsistence  wage,  whereas  private  em- 
ployers would  have  to  pay  the  government  the 
going  wage  for  their  services.  To  the  question 
of  whether  too  many  registrants  would  prefer 
civilian  to  military  service,  they  suggest  th&t 
the  length  of  civilian  service  could  be  ex- 
tended, and  other  Incentives  manipulated,  to 
ensure  that  civilian  service  was  not  that 
much  more  attractive.  Clearly,  there  are  other 
problems  which  would  need  to  be  studied  In 
more  detail.  For  example:  could  enough  use- 
ful openings  be  found  for  all  the  young  men 
who  might  choose  civilian  service? 

But  the  important  thing  about  this  pro- 
posal is  not  its  technicalities,  which  can  no 
doubt  be  analyzed  and  refined,  but  the  broad 
issue  which  It  poses:  should  we  maintain 
the  principle  that  young  Americans  owe  their 
country  a  period  of  service,  and  extend  thla 
principle  to  the  civilian  field  as  part  of 
a  new  approach  to  the  draft? 

The  con  argument  is  clear :  the  element  of 
compulsion  would  remain. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  plan  would  allow 
young  men  who  object  to  military  service  to 
serve  In  a  civilian  capacity  Instead.  Additional 
civilian  manpower  could  surely  be  used  In  a 
variety  of  fields — to  carry  out  conservation 
and  antl-pollutlon  programs,  help  out  In 
schools  and  hospitals,  strengthen  municipal 
services,  work  with  the  poor  In  Appalachit 
and  on  Indian  reservations,  and  so  on.  The 
domestic  Peace  Corps  ( VISTA )  covers  some  of 
thesp.needs,  but  not  all. 

A  program  of  expanded  service  would  not 
only  address  these  needs;  it  would  also  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  healthy  Idealism  among  the 
young.  The  turbulance  of  student  life  bat 
obscured  a  central  fact:  young  people  no 
longer  believe  that  it  is  an  acceptable  life 
goal  merely  to  earn  a  living;  they  want  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  they  found  it. 
A  good  deal  of  present  discontent  reflects  the 
difficulty  which  young  people  find  In  address- 
ing this  goal.  Civilian  service  might  help  to 
fill  the  gap. 

It  would  do  something  else  besides.  It 
would  offer  young  people  of  widely  differing 
backgrounds  an  opportunity  to  come  to- 
gether in  common  ventures.  We  speak  of 
"the  young"  as  though  they  were  a  single 
and  Interchangeable  commodity.  They  are 
not.  There  are  barriers  of  class,  region,  edu- 
cation and  race  among  them,  as  among  the 
rest  of  us.  Common  service  would  help  to  re- 
duce these  barriers,  at  a  time  when  fragmen- 
tation Is  the  most  urgent  threat  facing  the 
nation.  Anyone  who  has  lived  In  Switzerland 
knows  what  an  Important  role  universal 
service  has  played  in  cementing  its  diverse 
regions  and  classes.  The  Swiss  service  U  mil- 
itary; civilian  service  might  help  to  do  the 
same  thing  In  the  United  States. 

All  of  this  does  not  prove  that  civilian 
service  Is  the  right  course;  there  are  power- 
ful arguments  for  allowing  young  people  to 
arrange  their  own  future,  which  Is  what  the 
volunteer  army  would  do.  But  It  does 
suggest  the  need  to  look  hard  at  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  arrangement  which  In- 
cluded both  civilian  and  military  scrvlee 
might  not  be  as  effective  as  the  draft,  as  ac- 
ceptable as  a  volunteer  army,  and  more  so- 
cially cohesive  than  either. 


